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United  States 
of  America 


Congressional  Htcord 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  89^^  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE 

Monday,  January  10,  1966 

The  10th  day  of  January  being  the  day 
prescribed  by  Public  Law  89-340,  89th 
Congress,  1st  session,  for  the  meeting  of 
the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  the 
Senate  assembled  in  its  Chamber  at  the 
Capitol. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  called  the 
Senate  to  order  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 

Bishop  W.  Earl  Ledden,  of  the  Wesley 
Theological  Seminary,  Washington,  D.C., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  before 
whom  nations  rise  and  fall,  grant  us  now 
the  grace  to  be  still  and  to  know  that 
Thou  art  GSod.  Thou  art  the  God  of 
Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob.  Thou 
art,  too,  the  God  of  Washington,  of  Lin- 
coln, and  of  the  Unknown  Soldier.  Be 
now  the  God  of  these  chosen  and  trusted 
leaders  of  the  people  who,  in  this  new 
year,  are  again  assembled  in  the  Nation's 
service. 

We  recognize  Thy  guiding  hand  in  the 
high  achievements  wrought  in  this  his- 
toric Chamber  in  the  year  that  is  gone. 
May  this  new  year  record  new  and  even 
greater  strides  toward  the  shining  goal  of 
freedom  and  the  common  good  that  is 
the  American  dream. 

For  such  continuing  achievement  in- 
spire and  equip  Thy  servants  in  this  new 
session.  Grant  them  strength  equal  to 
their  task,  integrity  equal  to  all  test- 
ings, wisdom  sufficient  to  light  the  way 
ahead,  devotion  to  match  each  day's 
demands. 

We  pray  that  in  these  days  of  mortal 
peril  America  may  be  privileged  to  lift  a 
brave,  clear  voice  in  the  council  of  the 
nations  in  defiance  of  terror  and  all  tyr- 
anny, and  In  defense  of  the  things  that 
make  for  peace.  Grant  that  this  voice, 
so  widely  heard,  may  find  ready  and 
friendly  response  throughout  the  earth. 

May  our  own  deeds  make  It  manifest 
to  all  mankind  that  our  sincere  desire  is 
for  the  rejection  of  war  as  the  brutal, 
senseless  arbiter  among  the  nations,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  the  rule  of  rea- 
son and  Justice  in  good  will  among  men. 

So  may  the  peoples  and  races  of  all 
mankind  have  reason  to  rejoice  with  us 
that  Thou  hast  made  and  preserved  us 
a  nation.   In  the  name  of  Christ.   Amen. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 


Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Robertson 

RUBBCll.  SO. 

RuaeeU.  Oa. 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Si>&rlunan 

StennU 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

Williams.  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young.  N.  EMik. 

Young,  Ohio 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
lett],  the  junior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Jackson]  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  MAGNtrsoN] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Elinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  .  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin].  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nettberger], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coff],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers].  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton], the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNicK],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  FoNG].  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JAvrrs]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum 
is  present. 


(No.  1  Leg.) 

Aiken 

Hayden 

Allott 

Hickenlooper 

Anderson 

Hill 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Bass 

Hruska 

Bayb 

Inouye 

Bennett 

Jordan.  N.C 

Bible 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Bogge 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  N  Y. 

Burdlck 

Kuchel 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Lausche 

Cannon 

Long,  Mo. 

Carlaon 

Long,  La. 

Caae 

Mansfield 

Church 

McCarthy 

Clark 

McClcllen 

Cooper 

McGee 

Curtis 

McOovem 

Dlrksen 

Mclntyre 

Dodd 

McNamara 

Ellender 

Metcalf 

Fannin 

Miller 

Pulbrlght 

Mondale 

Gore 

Monroney 

Oruenlng 

Mo  n  toy  a 

Harris 

Morse 

Hart 

Moes 

Hartke 

Mundt 

CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President, 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
cxn 1 


SENATOR  FROM  VIRGINIA— CRE- 
DENTIALS—RESIGNATION  AND 
APPOINTMENT 

The -VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from  the 


Governor  of  Virginia,  with  an  enclosure, 
which  the  clerk  will  read. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  followa: 

COMMONWIALTH  Or  ViBCINIA. 

OovxxNOR's  Omci, 
Richmond,  November  12.  1965. 

Hon.  HtTBEUT  H.  H17MPHSXT, 

Vice  President  of  the  United  Statet. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Sm:  The  Honorable  Harry  F.  Byrd  «ub- 
mltted  his  resignation  as  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  as  oT  10  p.m.  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 10,  1965.  It  was  accepted  aB  of  that  dat« 
and  recorded  In  the  Executive  Journal  No- 
vember 11,  1965. 

A  copy  of  Senator  Byrd's  letter  of  resigna- 
tion Is  enclosed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  S.  Hauubon,  Jr. 

rr.8.  8»NAT«, 

COMICTTTSX    ON    FINANCE, 

November  6. 1965. 
Hla  Excellency  Albibtis  S.  Harrison,  Jr., 
Governor  of  Virginia, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Mt  Dear  Oovhinoe  Harrison:  It  was  60 
years  ago  this  month  that  I  first  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  of  Virginia.  Since  then 
through  the  partiality  and  generosity  of  the 
people  of  Virginia  I  have  served  as  Oovemor 
of  our  Commonwealth  and  for  nearly  S3  years 
I  have  served  In  the  tJ.S.  Senate. 

The  people  of  VirglnU  have  been  so  very 
good  to  me  and  I  have  overwhelming  grati- 
tude for  the  confidence  they  have  shown  in 
me  through  so  many  years.  I  have  sought  to 
merit  this  confidence  by  dedicating  myseU 
to  those  programs  and  policies  which,  in  my 
Judgment,  were  in  the  best  interests  of  all 
the  people  of  our  State  and  Nation.  I  am 
fully  conscious,  of  course,  that  I  have  made 
errors  of  Judgment,  but  I  have  sought,  as  best 
I  could,  to  conscientiously  discharge  my 
responsibilities  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Always  have  I  tried  to  be  frank  with  the 
people  of  Virginia.  During  this  past  session 
of  Congress,  which  was  a  long  and  difficult 
one,  I  found  that  the  burdens  of  office  bore 
more  heavily  on  my  shoulders  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past.  I  found  that  I  tired  more 
easily,  particularly  during  the  long  commit- 
tee sessions.  In  looking  toward  the  forth- 
coming session,  which  starts  In  January, 
and  after  consultations  with  my  physicians 
concerning  the  pain  I  have  been  suffering  as 
a  result  of  arthritis,  I  have  reluctantly 
reached  the  conclusion  that  I  must  give  up 
the  heavy  responslbUitles  entrusted  to  me  by 
the  people  of  Virginia.  I  have  concluded 
that  the  time  has  come  for  someone  younger 
to  bear  these  burdens  and  shoulder  these  re- 
sponsibilities. 

I  hereby  submit  my  resignation  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Uj8.  Senate,  to  become  effective 
upon  receipt  of  this  letter. 

While  this  letter  is  addressed  to  you. 
Albertls,  as  the  chief  executive  of  our  Com- 
monwealth, I  would  be  pleased  for  you  to 
make  It  available  to  the  people  of  Virginia, 
for   whom.   In   my   heart,   I   have   endurinf 
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g-atitude     While  I  shall  no  long«rb«to  pub- 
U:  office  I  shall  continue  to  take  a  k«en  In- 
irest  In  Virginia  and  in  her  people. 
To   you,    personally,   I   send   my   warm   re- 
g^rds 

Faithfully. 

HjUibt  p.  Btkd. 
Received   and   accepted   thla  date,  Novem- 
ir    10,    1065,     and    recorded    November    11, 
165 

A    S    K.\Ks.i&ov ,  Jr., 

Governor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  letter 
o|  resignation  will  be  placed  on  fl>  with 
tl^e  Secretary  of  the  Sena' 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr,  Prf.sid-::.:,  I 
present  the  certificate  of  appointment  of 
Ken.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  as  a  Senator 
ffom  the  State  of  Virginia, 

The  VICJE  PRESIDENT.  The  certifl- 
iite  of  appointment  will  be  read 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foIIo-A-;: 

Commonwealth  of  Virgi.via, 

Governor  3  Omcs, 
Richmond,  November  12, 1965. 
Hbn .  HiTBrRT  H  Humphrey 
V  ce  President  of  the  United  States, 
W  ojhington,  DC. 

Sih:   I    enclose    certificate    appointing    the 
Honorable  HAasT  P,  Byrd   Jr,,  of  Winchester, 
to  fill   the  vacancy   In   'he  office  of  U.S. 
Senator  from  Virginia, 

Re8i>ectfully  yours 

.\    .i    H.^RRISOV,  Jr. 

ClRTiriCATE  OP  APPCnVTMENT 

Commonwealth  of  Vkginu 

Govern  -RS  Off  rcE 

the  President  or  thx  Senate  of  thk 
trrcTTED  States: 
rhla  Is  to  certify  that,  pursuar.r  to  the 
pc  wer  vested  In  me  by  the  Constltuilcn  of 
ttiB  United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Virginia.  I.  Albertls  S.  Harrison,  Jr  ,  the 
Governor  of  said  State,  do  hereby  appoint 
H.  ,xaT  F.  Btm),  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  said 
St  ite  to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  until  the  vaca^ncy  there- 
in caused  by  the  resignation  of  Harry  F 
B';  Td,  Is  filled  by  election  as  provided  by  law 
Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor  .^1- 
b<  rtls  S.  Harrison,  Jr..  and  our  seal  hereto 
allxed  at  Richmond,  Va.,  this  12th  day  of 
N(  vember.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1965. 
By  the  Governor : 

Aumxis  S.  HAaaisoN,  Jr.. 

Governor. 
Cartxs  O.  Lowanci. 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  cer- 
tl:  Icate  of  appointment  will  be  placed  on 
fiJ  i  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


ADMINISTRATION  OP  OATH 

The    VICE    PRESIDENT.    The    new 
a  nator  from  the  State  of  Virginia  will 
C(9ne  forward  and  the  oath  of  office  will 
admlxUstered  to  him. 
Hon.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR..  escorted 
brMr.  RonxTsoK,  advanced  to  the  desk 
the  Vice  President;  tine  oaXh  pre- 
scribed by  law  waa  administered  to  him 
the  Vice  President;  and  he  subscribed 
the  oath  in  the  official  book.     iAi>- 
ioae,  Senatfffs  rising.] 


LIST  OP  SENATORS  BY  STATES 

Alabama. — Lister  Hill  and  John  J. 
8  Mkricman. 

Alaska. — E.  L.  Bartlett  and  Ernest 
Gruenlng. 


.Arizona. — Carl  Hayden   and   Paul  J. 

Fannin. 

Arkansas. — John  L.  McClellan  and 
J.  W.  Fulbrlght. 

California. — Thomas  H.  Kuchel  and 

George  Murphy. 

Colorado. — CJordon  Allott  and  Peter  H. 
Dominlck. 

Connecticut. — Thomas  J.  Dodd  and 
Abraham  A.  Ribicoff. 

Delaware. — John  J.  Williams  and  J. 
Caleb  Boggs. 

Florida. — Spessard  L.  Holland  and 
(j^orge  A.  Smathers. 

Georgia. — Richard  B.  Russell  and 
Herman  E.  Talmadge. 

Hawaii. — Hiram  L.  Fong  and  Daniel 
K.  Inouye. 

Idaho. — Frank  Church  and  Len  B. 
Jordan. 

/nijwi5.— Paul  H.  Douglas  and  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen. 

Indiana. — Vance  Hartke  and  Birch  E. 
Bayh. 

Iowa. — Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper  and 
Jack  Miller. 

Kansas. — Prank  Carlson  and  James  B. 
Pearson. 

Kentucky. — John  S.  Cooper  and  Thrus- 
ton  B,  Morton. 

Louisiana. — Allen  J.  Ellender  and 
Russell  B.  Long. 

Maine. — Margaret  Chase  Smith  and 
Edmund  S.  Muskie. 

Maryland. — Daniel  B.  Brewster  and 
Joseph  D.  Tj'dings. 

Massachusetts. — ^Leverett  Saltonstall 
and  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

.Michigan. ~P&t  McNamara  and  Philip 

A,  Hart. 

Minnesota. — Eugene  J.  McCarthy  and 
Walter  F.  Mondale. 

Mississippi. — James  O.  Eastland  and 
John  Stcroiis, 

.Missouri. — Stuart  Symington  and  Ed- 
ward V  Long. 

Montana.— Mike  Mansfield  and  Lee 
Met.cali 

Nebraska  —Rom&n  L.  Hruska  and  Carl 
T.  CurlLs. 

\eimda.—Alan  Bible  and  Howard  W. 
Cannon. 

\eiD  Hampshire. — Norrls  Cotton  and 
Thomas  J.  Mclntyre. 

iVeic  Jersey. — Clifford  P  Case  and 
Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr. 

.Vey:  Afexico. —Clinton  P.  Anderson  sind 
Joseph  M.  Montova. 

y^tc  York. — .Jacob  K  Javits  and  Rob- 
ert F.Kennedy, 

North  Carolina. — Sa.'n  J  Elrvin,  Jr., 
and  B.  Everett  Jordan , 

North  Dakota. —Milun  R  Younit  ani! 
Quentin  N.  Burdick. 

Ohio — Frank  J  Lausche  and  St.-phen 
M.  Young. 

Oklahoma. — A.  S.  Mike  Monroney  and 
Fred  R.  Harris. 

Oregon. — Waj-ne  Morse   and   Maiirine 

B.  Neuberger 

Pennsylvania. — Joseph  S  Clark  and 
Hugh  Scott. 

Rhode  Island. — John  O.  Pastore  and 
Claiborne  Pell. 

South  Carolina.— Strom  Thurmond 
and  Donald  Russell. 

South  Dakota— K&t\  E.  Mundt  and 
George  S.  McGovem. 

Tennessee. — Albert  Gore  and  Ross 
Bass. 


Texas. — Ralph  W.  Yarborough  and 
John  Q.  Tower. 

Utah. — Wallace  F.  Bennett  and  Prank 
E.Moss 

Vermont  .—Gfi<.^Tge  D.  Aiken  and  Win- 
ston L.  Prouty. 

Virginda. — A.  Willis  Robertson  and 
Harry  Flood  Byrd,  Jr. 

Washington. — Warren  Q.  Magnuson 
and  Henry  M.  Jackson. 

West  Virginia. — Jennings  Randolph 
and  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Wisconsin. — William  Proxmire  and 
Qaylord  Nelson. 

Wyoming. — Gale  W.  McGee  and  Mil- 
ward  L.  Simpson . 
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RESIGNATION  OF  FELTON  M.  JOHN- 
STON .\?  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
SENATE  Ax\D  JOSEPH  C.  DUKE 
AS  SERGEANT  AT  ARMS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  sundry  communi- 
cations to  the  Senate.  The  communica- 
tions will  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  communications  are  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senatb, 
OmcK  OF  the  Secretary. 

November  29,  1965. 
Hon.  HtTBKRT  H.  Humphrey, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Vice  pRKsmENr:  As  you  are  aware, 
my  term  of  office  as  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Is  scheduled  to  end  the  close  of  business  De- 
cember 31,  1965,  as  provided  by  Senate  Reso- 
lution  140.   agreed   to  .August  20,   1965. 

I  have  been  advised  that  Public  Law  89- 
314.  approved  November  1.  1965,  extends  the 
period  during  which  prospective  annuitants 
may  receive  the  annuity  increase  of  6  1  per- 
cent to  the  close  of  business  December  30, 
1965.  Instead  of  the  previously  authorized 
date  of  November  30,  1965.  For  this  reason, 
I  feel  that  I  would  be  greatly  benefited  by 
advancing  my  retirement  by  1  day,  I  under- 
stand that  this  will  create  no  problem  in  the 
administrative  operation  of  the  .Senate  so  I, 
therefore,  submit  to  you  my  resignation  as 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  be  effective  the 
close  of  business  December  30,  1965. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Felton  M.  Johnston, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Tax  Vici  President. 
Washington,  DC.  Noiember  29.  1965 
Mr,  Robert  .\    Brenk worth. 
Financial  Clerk, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Brxnkworth:  This  Is  to  advi.se 
you  that  I  have  accepted  the  resignation  jf 
Felton  M.  Johnston  as  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, efTectlve  the  close  of  business  December 
30.  1965.  This  action  Is  taken  In  my  ca- 
pacity aa  Prealdent  of  the  Senate  since  the 
Senate  is  In  adjournment  and,  therefore, 
is  unable  to  act  on  the  resignation  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Johnston. 

Beet  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

HTTBERT  H.  HUMt-HRET. 
U.  8.  atNATE, 

OmcE  OF  THE  Sergeant  at  Arms. 
Washington,  DjC..  December  29, 1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mb.  Vicb  Pbxsident:  In  the  absence  of 
the  VS.  Senate,  I  hereby  submH  to  you,  as 
President  of  the  Senate,  my  resignation  as 


Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate  to  be  effective 
at  the  close  of  business  December  30,  1965. 
Respectfully, 

Joseph  C.  IDttke, 
Sergeant  at  Arms. 

The  Vice  PRBsmsNT, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  6, 1966. 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Brenkworth, 
Financial  Clerk,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Brenkworth:  This  Is  to  advise 
you  that  I  have  accepted  the  resignation  of 
Joseph  C.  Duke  as  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate,  effective  the  close  of  business  Decem- 
ber 30.  1965.  This  action  Is  taken  In  my 
capacity  as  President  of  the  Senate  since  the 
Senate  Is  in  adjournment  and,  therefore,  is 
unable  to  act  on  the  resignation  submitted 
by  Mr.  Duke. 
Best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

HrBERT  H.  Humphrey. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  165)  which  was 
read,  considered  by  unanimous  consent, 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  165 
Resolved,  That  a  committee  consisting  of 
two  Senators  be  appointed  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  Join  such  committee  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  inform  him  that  a  quorum  of  each  House 
Is  assembled  and  that  the  Congress  Is  ready 
to  receive  any  communication  he  may  be 
pleased  to  make. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr. 
Mansfield  and  Mr.  Dirksen  the  commit- 
tee on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


NOTIFICATION   TO   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution   iS.  Res.  166 »   which  was 
read,  considered  by  unanimous  consent, 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  166 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  Inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  is  assembled  and  that  the  Sanats 
Is  ready  to  pri^eed  to  business. 


HOUR  OF  DAILY  MEETING 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  submitted  tlic 
following  resolution  iS.  Res.  167  i,  which 
was  read,  considered  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  167 

Resolved.  That  the  hour  of  dally  meeting 
of  the  Senate  be  12  o'clock  meridian  unles.^ 
otherwise  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    8    O'CLOCK 
PM.,    WEDNESDAY,    JANUARY     12, 
1966— JOINT  SESSION  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,  in 
accordance  with  Senate  practice,  I  now 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  8  p.m.,  Wednesday,  January 
12,  when  it  will  assemble  in  a  body  to 
proceed  to  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  hear  in  joint  session 
the  message  of  the  President  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  at  9  p.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  12 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.j  the  Senate 


adjourned    until    6    o  ciock    pjn.    on 
Wednesday,  January  12,  1966. 


sfp 


RESENTATIVES 


Monday,  January  10, 1966 

This  being  the  day  fixed  by  Public  Law 
340,  89th  Congress,  enacted  pursuant  to 
the  20th  smiendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, for  the  meeting  of  the  2d  session 
of  the  89th  Congress,  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  met  in  their  Hall,  and  at 
12  o'clock  were  csdled  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore,  Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Oklahoma. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing communication: 

The   Speaker's   Rooms, 
U.S.  House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  January  10.  1966. 
r   hereby   designate    the    Honorable    Carl 
Albert  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  today. 
John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  prefaced  his  prayer  with  these 
words  of  Scripture:  Zecharlah  4:6:  Not 
by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  My  Spirit, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

Almighty  God,  we  humbly  beseech 
Thee  that  the  clear  and  unmistakable 
mandates  of  Thy  Spirit  may  now  guide 
our  President,  our  Speaker,  and  the 
Members  of  the  Congress,  as  they  enter 
upon  this  second  session. 

Grant  that  some  finer  essence  of  good 
will  and  love  may  inspire  humanity  as  it 
searches  and  strives  for  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Help  us  to  share  In  the  mission  and 
ministry  of  our  blessed  Lord,  who  taught 
us  to  pray: 

Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  hal- 
loued  be  Thy  name:  Thy  kingdom  come: 
Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven;  give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread; 
and  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  ive  forgive 
our  debtors:  and  lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation, but  deliver  us  from  evil;  for 
Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power, 
and  the  glory  forever. 

Amen. 


RESIGNATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  beiore 
the  Hou.se  the  following  restpnaiion  from 
the  House  of  Repre.sentatives: 

CO.N-GRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES, 

HotT.SE  OF  RePRFSK.NT-iTIVES. 

Wash  ingtov.  DC    Dccrmbrr  14.  1965. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCop.mack 
The  Speaker  of  the  Ho-use  of  Representatives, 
Hou^c  of  RepTe.'^cntatirps. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr  SpfjiK-er:  As  of  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  December  30.  1965.  I  hereby  tender 
my  resignation  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  representing  the  17th  Con- 
gressional District  of  the  State  of  New  York 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  V.  Linds.'ST 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  quorum. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  answered  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  ij 

Abernethy  Dole  K&et«nmel«r 

Adair  Donohue  Ke« 

Adams  Dom  KeUjr 

AddabtM  Dow  Keogfa 

Albert  Downing  King.  N,T. 
Anderson,  m,     Dulski  King,  Utah 

Anderson,  Duncan,  Oreg.    Rlrwan 

Tenn.  I>uncan.  Tenn.  Klucaynskl 

Andrews.  Dy&l  Kom«g»y 

O«orge  W.  Edmondson  Kretw 

Andrews,  EMwards,  Ala.  Laird 

Glenn  Eklwards,  Calif.  Landrum 

Andrews.  EdWBrds.  La.  Langen 

N.  Dak.  Ellsworth  Latta 

Annunzlo  Erlenbom  Leggett 

Arends  Evans.  Colo.  Lennon 

Ash  brook  Everett  Lipscomb 

Ashley  Evlns.  Tenn.  Long,  L*. 

Ashmore  Farbsteln  Love 

Aspinall  Pamum  McCarthy 

Ayres  Rasoell  McClory 

Baldwin  Felghan  McCulloch 

Bandstra  Plndley  McDade 

Baring  Pino  McDowell 

Barrett  Fisher  McEwen 

Bates  Flood  McFall 

Baltln  Flynt  McGrath 

Beckworth  Pogarty  McMlUen 

Belcher  Ford.  Gerald  R.  McVJcker 

Bell  Ford,  Macdonald 

Bennett  William  D.  Machen 

Berry  Fountain  Mackay 

Bett«  Fras^r  Mackle 

Bingham  Frtedel  Madden 

Blatnlk  Fulton,  Pa.  Mabon 

Boggs  Fulton,  Tenn.  Marsh 

Boland  Fuqua  Martin.  Ala. 

Boiling  Gallagher  Martin.  Mass. 

Bolton  Garmatz  Martin,  Nebr. 

Bow  Oathlngs  Mathlas 

Brademae  Gettys  Mateimaga 

Bray  Glaimo  Matthews 

Brock  Gibbons  May 

Brooks  Gilbert  Meeda 

Broomfleld  OUllgan  Michel 

Brown,  CtJlf.  Gonzalez  Miller 

Broyhlil.N.C.  OoodeU  MUls 

Broyhill,  Va.  Gray  Mlnlsh 

Buchanan  Green.  Dreg.  Mink 

Burke  Green,  Pa.  Mlnahail 

Burleson  Grelgg  Mlze 

Burton.  Calif.  Grlder  Moeller 

Burton.  Utah  OHffin  Monagan 

Byrne,  Pa.  Gross  Moore 

Bymee,  Wis.  Gumey  Moorhead 

Callan  Hagan,  G&.  Morgan 

CaUaway  Haley  Morris 

Cameron  Hall  Morrison 

Carey  Halleck  Morse 

Carter  HaJpem  Morton 

Casey  Hamilton  Mosher 

Cederberg  Hanley  Moss 

Ceiler  Harme  Multer 

Chamberlain  Hansen,  Idaho  Murphy,  lU. 

CheU  Hansen.  Iowa  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Clancy  -  Han?rr,  'VCash.  Natcher 

Clark  Hi.rf.y  NedZl 

Olaxiaen,  Har.-  Nelseo 

Don  H.  Hiu-sh  i  Nix 

Clawson,  Del  Hurvi  y   l;.d  O  Haxa.  lU. 

Cleveland  •;.-,-  -    \:    h.  O'Konskl 

Clevengo.'-  ;;..■•' k.:,?  Olsen,  Mont. 

Cohelan  Ha.:-  Olson.  Minn. 

Collier  Hechier  O'Neal.  Ga. 

Conable  Hei.stoskl  O'Neill   Mas*. 

Con'te  Henderson  (.''•v.i.a.i'-r 

Conyers  Herlor.g  i  b.-.-:,,ai. 

Cooley  •:  c,.-  Pa* man 

Corbett  H -;  fi-M  P.itten 

Oorman  H  •.. ,   d  Pelly 

Craley  Hort,:.  Perkins 

Cramer  Honmr  Phllbln 

Culver  Howard  Pickle 

Cunningham  Hull  Pike 

Curtm  Himirate  Pimle 

Curtis  Hunt  Poage 

Daddarlo  Hutrhln,'^>r.  PofT 

Dague  Ichord  Pool 

Daniels  L-wm  Price 

Dsivii.,  oa,  Jacob?  *  Puclnskl 

r>av!^.  Wis,  Jarman  Purcell 

Dbwsor  Jennings  Qule 

dp  .a  Oi.r/a  Joelson  yulUen 

Delaney  Johr:Kon,  Ca..f  Hare 

Dent  Johnton,  Ok;;i  Redlir. 

Denton  Johnson,  Pa  R(  id   Hi. 

Derwlnskl  Jonas  R«'!;el 

Devlne  Jones,  Mo,  Reinecke 

Dickinson  Karsten  R<;.'-i  Irk 

Dlngeil  Kanh  l-U-u«6 


lliodM.Arla. 

BbiiT«r 

Utt 

tbMm,f*. 

SlckiM 

VanDewim 

UTcn.  B.C. 

SlkM 

Vanlk 

llTWB,  AlMkS 

8Uk 

Vlgorlto 

loberU 

Skubltz 

Vlvlao 

loUMjn 

Slack 

Wagsonner 

lodlno 

Smith,  Calif. 

Walker.  MIm. 

Bmltta,  Io«» 

Walker,  N.  Mex 

IOBBW.TW. 

Smltli.  N.Y. 

Watkina 

toDma 

SmlUi.  Va. 

WatBon 

Stafford 

Watts 

looney.  P^ 

staoen 

Weltner 

iownthil 

Stalbaum 

Whalley 

UwMXkkowBkl 

Stanton 

White,  Idaho 

toudebuah 

Steed 

White,  Tex. 

EoiMh 

Stepbena 

Whltener 

bosrbal 

Stratton 

Whltten 

^unuf^'l 

Stubblefleld 

WldnaU 

l7»n 

Sulllyan 

wmiama 

AUeriUM 

Sweeney 

Wlllla 

It.  One* 

Taylor 

Wllaon.  Bob 

ttylor 

Teatrue.  Tex. 

Wilson. 

icheuar 

Tenser 

Charles  H. 

«lilder 

Tbompaon,  Tex  Wolff 

Thomson,  Wla. 

Wrtght 

cbaeebeU 

TosW 

Wyatt 

«bweik«r 

Tiimbla 

Wydler 

catt 

Tuck 

Yates 

warMt 

Tunney 

Young 

M<l«n 

Tuten 

Younger 

icniMr 

UdaU 

Zablockl 

italpley 

UUman 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
olleaJl,  385  Members  have  answered  to 
heir  names.    A  quorum  Is  present. 
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:  !LECnON  OP  HON.  CARL  ALBERT, 
A  REPRESENTATIVE  PROM  THE 
STATE  OF  OKLAHOMA,  AS 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
I  :halr  requests  the  gentleman  from  Loul- 
i  lana  [Mr.  Booos]  to  assume  the  chair. 
Mr.  BOOOS  assumed  the  chair  as 
I  Ipeaker  pro  tempore. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Bfr. 
k>oas) .  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
leman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kxoob]. 

Mr.   KEOOH.    Mr.  Speaker,  on   ac- 

(  ount  of  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 

(peaker  due  to  the  death  of  his  beloved 

irother,  and  at  his  request,  I  offer  a  res- 

( lutlon  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  con- 

I  Ideratlon. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
aws: 

H.  Rks.  627 
Resolved,  That  Hon.  Caxl  Ai.bkst.  a  Rep- 
ntatlTC  trom  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
«,  and  h«  la  bareby.  alactad  ^eakar  pii 
Binpore  during  the  abaence  of  the  SpwOcer. 
Keaolved,  That  the  President  and  the  Sen- 
tc  be  notlfled  by  the  Clerk  of  the  election 
i  t  the  Honorable  Cabl  Ai.brt  as  Speaker 
}ro  tempore  during  the  abeence  of  the 
Ipeaker. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
able. 

Mr.  ALBERT  assumed  the  chair  as 
(peaker  pro  tempore  and  Mr.  Cellkr 
administered  the  oath  of  office. 


CERTIFICATES     OF    ELECTION     TO 
THE  89TH  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
lUT)  laid  before  the  House  the  follow- 
ng  communications  which  were  read  by 
he  Clerk: 

OmcK  or  THx  CuEBX. 
Boms  or  RxpssBurrATrvis, 
Wathtngton,  D.C.,  January  10, 1966. 
nie  Honorable  Thx  Spxajuot, 
/ous«  e/  Mtpnaentativea. 

Sib:  A  eartlflcate  of  election  In  due  form 
»f  law  Bhowlnf  the  election  of  Culmbkb  J. 


Bbown,  Jr.,  &b  a  Representative-elect  to  the 
89th  CongreM  from  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the 
Honorable  Clarence  J.  Brown  la  on  file  in 
thla  office. 

Respectfully  youra, 

ElALPH  R.  ROBEBTS, 

Clerk,  US.  House  of  Representatives. 


I  OmcE  Or  THX  Clerk. 

House  or  RepaESENTATivEs, 
Washtngton,  D.C..  January  10, 1966. 
The  Honorable  The  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives . 

Sn»:  A  certificate  of  election  In  due  form 
of  law  showing  the  election  of  Thomas  M. 
Rees  as  a  Representative-elect  to  the  89th 
Congress  from  the  26th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  California,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  the 
Honorable  James  Roosevelt,  is  on  file  In  this 
office. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ralph  R.  Roberts, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


SWEARING  IN  OP  MEMBERS 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR..  and 
Mr.  REES  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


COMMITTEE  TO  NOTIFY  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
preferential  resolution  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  628 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  mem- 
bers be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  Join  with  a  committee  on  the  part  of 
thj  Senate,  to  notify  the  President  of  the 
Unite*.  Statea  that  a  quorum  of  each  House 
has  aasembled,  and  Congress  Is  ready  to  re- 
ceive any  communication  that  he  may  be 
pleaaed  to  make. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tbble. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  House  to  join 
with  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  notify  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  a  quorum  of  each 
House  has  been  assembled  and  that  the 
Congress  is  ready  to  receive  any  com- 
munication he  may  be  pleased  to  make, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
BoGos],  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ciller] ,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  SENATE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H    Res.  629 
Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  In- 
form the  Senate  that  a  quorum  of  the  House 
Is   present  and  that   the  House   is   ready   to 
proceed  with  business. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communica- 
tion from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
and  ordered  printed: 

January  10,  1966. 
The  Honorable  The  Sfzakxb, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sia:  In  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  rule  III,  clause  2,  of  the  rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit herewith  a  list  of  reports  which  It  Is 
the  duty  of  any  ofBcer  or  department  to 
make  to  Congress. 

Very  respectfully, 

Ralph  R.  Roberts, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


ELECTION  OP  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 
OP  MARYLAND  TO  BE  CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  630)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

TTie  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  630 
Resolved,  That  Edward  A.  Oarmatz,  of 
Maryland,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected 
chairman  of  the  standing  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DAILY  HOUR  OF  MEETING 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  631 

Resolved,  That  until  otherwise  ordered, 
the  dally  hour  of  meeting  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  TO 
NOTIFY  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  your  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  House  to  join 
a  like  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  notify  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  a  quorum  of  each  House  has 
been  assembled  and  is  ready  to  receive 
any  communication  that  he  may  be 
pleased  to  make  has  performed  that 
duty.  The  President  asked  us  to  report 
that  he  will  be  pleased  to  deliver  his  mes- 
sage at  9  o'clock  pjn..  January  12,  1966, 
to  a  Joint  session  of  the  two  Houses. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES.  WEDNESDAY.  JANU- 
ARY 12,  1966 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  &29 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  cojicurring) ,  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  assehable  In  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Wednesday, 
January  12,  1966,  at  9  o'clock  p.m.,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  such  communication  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
pleased  to  make  to  them. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  the  following 
resolutions : 

S.Res.  165 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  consisting  of 
two  Senators  be  appointed  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  join  such  committee  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Inform  him  that  a  quorum  of  each  House 
is  assembled  and  that  the  Congress  Is  ready 
to  receive  any  communication  he  may  be 
pleased  to  make. 

S.  Res.  166 
Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  qiiorvun  of 
the  Senate  is  assembled  and  that  the  Senate 
is  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 


RECESS  ON  JANUARY  12,  1966 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Wednesday, 
January  12,  1966,  it  may  be  in  order  for 
the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess  at  any 
time  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  WEDNES- 
DAY, JANUARY  12 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
noon  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  ON  CALENDAR  WEDNES- 
DAY OF  THIS  WEEK 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  this 
week  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  EXTEND  REMARKS 
IN  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  on  today,  and 
without  making  the  procedure  a  prec- 
edent, all  Members  may  have  permission 


to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
and  to  Include  pertinent  material  there- 
with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  make  an  armounce- 
ment. 

After  consultation  with  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  and  with  their 
consent  and  approvEd,  the  Speaker  has 
asked  me  to  announce  that  on  Wednes- 
day, January  12,  1966,  the  date  set  for 
the  joint  session  to  hear  an  address 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
only  the  doors  immediately  opposite  the 
Speaker  and  those  on  his  left  and  right 
win  be  open.  No  one  will  be  allowed 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  who  does  not 
have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  of  the 
House. 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM  MUST 
NOT  BE  USED  TO  STIFLE  DIS- 
SENT 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recess  of  the  Congress,  serious  questions 
have  been  raised  about  the  Selective 
Service  System  being  used  punitively  and 
as  a  device  for  muffling  political  protest. 
I  am  deeply  concerned  that  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  recleisslflcation  of  a  number 
of  University  of  Michigan  students  after 
a  protest  demonstration  or  sitin  at  the 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  selective  service  board, 
the  draft  was  used  as  a  means  of  punish- 
ing the  demonstrators. 

While  the  Selective  Service  System  in- 
sists that  it  is  not  employing  its  powers 
of  military  conscription  to  punish  or 
threaten  to  punish  those  who  engage  In 
political  protests  and  demonstrations, 
nonetheless,  the  result  of  the  Ann  Arbor 
affair  most  assuredly  has  created  that 
impression. 

While  we  are  not  operating  within  the 
framework  of  a  formal  declaration  of 
war.  clearly,  we  are  actively  fighting  a 
war  in  Vietnam.  As  a  result  emotions 
are  running  high  here  at  home.  There 
is  widespread  criticism  of  our  Vietnam 
policy  which  has  been  manifested  by 
widespread  protest,  much  of  it  generated 
by  students  and  young  people.  In  such  a 
situation  we  must  make  sure  that  there 
is  no  erosion  in  the  bedrock  of  our  so- 
ciety— the  guarantees  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedcm  to  dissent. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  draft  should 
not  be  used  as  an  Instrument  of  law  en- 
forcement. Violations  of  the  law  should 
be  prosecuted  by  the  appropriate  law 
enforcement  agencies,  not  by  local  draft 
boards. 

Because  of  my  strong  feelings  on  this 
particular  matter.  I  have  lodged  with  the 
Director  of  the  Selective  Service  System, 


Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  a  protest  and 
a  request  that  he  reconsidtr  and  review 
his  department's  position  to  insure  that 
the  draft  never  is  allowed  to  become  an 
Instrument  of  the  state  to  suppress  law- 
ful ixjUtical  protest. 


ELIMINATE  THE  MEDICARE 
DISCLAIMER 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extoid  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  striking  out  provisions 
in  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1965 — the  medicare  bill — on  which  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  h&sed  a  decision  to  require 
some  2  million  American  citizens,  aged 
65  and  over,  to  sign  and  file  a  disclaimer 
of  membership  In  the  last  12  months  in 
any  organization  "which  is  required  to 
register  under  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950  as  a  Communist-action  organi- 
zation, a  Communist-front  organization 
or  a  Communist-infiltrated  organiza- 
tion." 

Along  with  filing  this  bill  I  have  pro- 
tested to  John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  decision  of  his  Depart- 
ment to  extract  from  these  2  million  free 
Americans  this  uimecessary  and  de- 
meaning disclaimer. 

The  effect  of  this  requirement,  to  con- 
dition much-needed  health  benefits  on 
the  signing  and  filing  of  the  affidavit,  is. 
I  believe,  not  required  by  the  medicare 
law — Public  Law  89-97.  Rather,  in  my 
opinion,  the  requirement  of  the  disclaim- 
er is  based  on  an  administrative  decision 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Nonetheless,  if  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  persists 
in  contending  that  the  medicare  bill  de- 
mcmds  the  disclaimer,  then  the  offensive 
sections  of  the  law  should  be  stricken. 

My  bill  accomplishes  this  by  amending 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965 
and  eliminating  the  provisions  which 
deny  hospital  insurance  benefits  to  im- 
insured  individuals  who  are  members  of 
certain  organizations  or  have  been  con- 
victed of  certain  offenses  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  provisions  which  deny  supple- 
mentary medical  insurance  benefits  to 
persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  cer- 
tain offenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  abiding  convic- 
tion that  such  disclaimer  affidavits  in- 
fringe on  the  rights  of  free  Americans 
no  less  thafe  loyalty  oaths  or  other  bald 
attempts  to  enforce,  or  attempts  to  guar- 
antee, a  unanimity  of  ideological  beliefs. 
I  personally  have  fought  many  wars  over 
this  principle,  and  it  is  disturbing  that 
there  must  be  still  another  test  on  this 
issue. 

It  seems  incredible  to  me  at  this  point 
in  time,  when  happily  there  is  a  decrease 
In  such  manifestations  of  the  politically 
Inspired  witch  htmting  which  swept  this 
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country  In  the  early  1950*8,  that  this  un- 
fortunate situation  has  developed  in  the 
administration  of  a  program  for  provid- 
ing health  benefits  to  our  aged  citizens. 
Why  only  last  session,  the  Congress  elim- 
inated disclaimers  as  requirements  for 
participation  in  the  Job  Corps  and  for 
VISTA  volunteers  as  part  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment's  antipoverty  program. 

Purthermore,  it  was  not  so  long  ago 
that  the  Congress  amended  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  to  eliminate  a  dis- 
claimer tliat  for  years  the  academic  com- 
munity had  considered  offensive — so  of- 
fensive, In  fact,  that  many  of  our  leading 
colleges  and  universities  refused  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  programs  that  were  estab- 
lished by  the  act. 

Even  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Gardner  stated  In  a  tele- 
vision interview  January  2  that  he,  per- 
sonally, was  not  sympathetic  with  the 
concept  of  the  affidavit. 

Significantly,  members  of  other  groups 
within  our  society — such  as  farmers  and 
businessmen — are  not  required  to  for- 
mally swear  fealty  to  our  Government  in 
order  to  participate  in  Federal  programs 
of  financial  or  technical  assistance.  Why 
demand  this  disclaimer  of  these  2  minion 
elderly  Americans? 

Can  we  be  blind  to  the  manifest  folly 
of  these  disclaimers?  Do  they  not  tell 
millions  of  our  aged  that,  imless  they  are 
guarded  about  whom  they  associate  with, 
that  they  run  the  grave  risk  of  losing 
their  eligibility  for  this  new  Government 
health  program?  And  is  this  not  a 
patent  Infringement  of  the  rights  of  the 
individual?  Of  course,  it  is.  There  Is  no 
need  for  me  to  labor  the  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  issue  Is  not  a  new  one 
for  any  of  us.  What  is  startling,  as  I 
have  already  noted,  is  that  I  am  forced  to 
metJL.  out  here  today  to  support  of  a  bill 
whose  only  purpose  is  to  reassert  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  individual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  by  stat- 
ing that  all  that  is  required  now  is  for 
the  Congress  to  afBrm  that,  when  it 
passfci  the  medicare  bill  last  session,  it 
authorized  no  disclaimer,  no  dlsqualiflca- 
Uona.  no  loyalty  oaths.  I  call  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  eliminate  the  disclaimer  by  ad- 
ministrative action.  If  he  fails  to  do  so. 
then  favorable  action  on  my  bill  would 
constitute  that  afflrmatlca. 


NON-COMMUNIST  AFFIDAVrr  RE- 
QUIREMENT FOR  HOSPITAL  AND 
BiEDICAL  BENEFITS 

Mr.  PARB8TEIN.  Mr.  %>eaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoue  oonaent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marka.  and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

■nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  1b  there 
ol»Jeetiaoto  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Neiw  York? 

There  ma  no  objection. 

Mr.  PARB8TEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  biU  to  eUmlnate  from 
the  Medleara  Act  the  provision  that  al- 
legedly requires  some  2  million  elderly 
persons  to  sign  a  non-Communist  afll- 
davli  before  becoming  eligible  for  hos- 
Hital  and  medical  benefits.  I  say 
"aUfltwUy"  because  it  la  dear  that  It  was 
EMS  the  Intoitlon  of  Congress  to  lequiie 


such  an  affidavit.  It  was  an  adminis- 
trative decision  on  the  part  of  HEW 
to  demand  that  all  of  the  2  million  who 
are  presently  uninsured  under  social  se- 
curity, railroad  retirement,  or  civil  serv- 
ice programs  sign  this  affidavit.  That 
decision  Is  wrong. 

Let  It  be  pointed  out  that  persons  In 
this  category  must  vow  that  they  are 
not  members,  as  defined  'jy  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950,  of  i  "Communist- 
action  organization,  a  Communist-front 
,  organization,  or  a  Comn-.unlst-lnfiltrated 
organization."  The  only  organization 
to  so  qualify,  according  to  the  Justice 
Department,  Is  the  Communist  Party 
itself.  But  an  aged  person  who  goes 
Into  a  social  security  office  to  make  his 
claim  does  not  necessarily  know  that. 
The  application  do  s  not  tell  him  that. 
He  must  guess,  and  thus  may  very  well 
be  deterred  from  applying,  fearful  that 
he  may  be  ineligible  or,  perhaps,  com- 
mitting perjury.  Let  It  further  be  noted 
that  the  procedure  does  not  make  a 
similar  demand  on  those  belonging  to 
Fascist  organizations,  such  as  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  or  the  American  Nazi  Party. 
Does  HEW  or  Congress  mean  to  suggest 
thereby  that  It  Is  acceptable  to  be  a  Ku 
Kluxer  or  a  Nazi?  Finally  let  me  point 
out  that  such  a  disclaimer  is  not  required 
of  persons  applying  for  crop  loans,  busi- 
ness loans,  or  shipping  subsidies.  Why 
then  single  out  elderly  persons  who  apply 
for  medicare? 

I  personally  find  It  reprehensible  that 
we  must  apply  a  political  test  for  a 
health  benefit  to  a  person  who  seeks  in 
his  declining  years  the  comfort  of  medi- 
cal and  health  Insurance.  I  think  HEW 
Is  wrong  In  its  Interpretation  of  the  law. 

1  would,  in  fact,  like  to  Insert  into  the 
RicoRD  a  brief  prepared  by  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union,  sent  to  me  In 
the  form  of  a  letter  and  which  demon- 
strates incontrovertlbly  how  grievously 
HEW  Is  In  error.  But  to  eUmlnate  all 
equivocation,  my  bill  will  strike  out  that 
section  of  the  Medicare  Act  on  which 
HEW  bases  its  decision.  I  think  it  should 
be  the  clear  expression  of  Congress  that 
this  vestige  of  a  shameful  era  of  our 
history  be  excised  from  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Medicare  Act. 

I  hiclude  January  4.  1966,  letter  from 
American  Civil   Liberties  Union: 
American  Ctvil  Ltbhitiis  Union. 
WaahiTigton,  D.C.,  January  4.  1966. 
Dkax  8a:   Undoubtedly  you  have  read  In 
the  press  that  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  requiring  an  estimated 

2  mlUlon  elderly  persons  to  answer  a  com- 
plex non-Communist  question  before  they 
qualUy  for  benefits  under  the  recently 
passed  medicare  bill   (Public  Law  8&-07). 

Form  SSA-18,  enUtled  '■Application  for 
Hospital  Insurance  Entltlemenf  contains 
the  following  question: 

"Are  you  now,  or  have  you  been  during  the 
last  12  months,  a  member  of  any  organiza- 
tion which  U  required  to  register  under  the 
Intarnal  Security  Act  of  1950  as  a  Com- 
munlst-acUon  organization,  a  Communist- 
front,  organization,  or  a  Communlst-ln- 
aitmted  organization?" 

Under  the  medicare  law.  19  million  Ameri- 
cana, aged  65  and  over,  wUi  be  eligible  for 
payments  covering  a  substantial  portion  of 
hospital  costs  beginning  July  l,  19«6.  Most 
Of  them  are  now  covered  under  social  secu- 
rity, railroad  retirement,  or  civil  service  pro- 
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grams.  Benefits  for  approximately  2  mil- 
lion, presently  uninsured,  will  be  financed 
from  general  Treasury  fimds  and  It  Is  this 
group  which  has  to  file  this  form. 

HEW  offlclaLs  are  quoted  in  the  press  as 
claiming  they  have  no  choice  but  to  obey 
the  mandate  of  Congress.  However,  that  Is 
simply  not  true.  HEW,  by  a  simple  admin- 
istrative decision,  could  eUmlnate  the  ques- 
tion, since  it  Is  not  specifically  required  in 
the  law  as  passed  by  Congress.  This  Is  the 
latest  error  by  HEW  In  what  can  only  be 
described  as  a  comedy  of  errors  by  that  De- 
partment with  regard  to  this  section  of  the 
medicare  bUl. 

The  alleged  basis  for  the  HEW  requirement 
U  section  103,  under  the  title  "Transitional 
Provision  on  EllglbUlty  of  Presently  Unin- 
sured Individuals  for  Hospital  Insurance 
Benefits."  Its  subsection  (a)  sets  forth 
those  who  are  eligible  for  hospital  be^jflts 
who  are  presently  uninsured. 

Section  103(b).  however,  disqualifies  any 
Individual  "who  is.  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  month  In  which  he  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a),  a  member  of  any 
organization  referred  to  In  section  210(a) 
(17)   of  the  Stilal  Secvirlty  Act." 

That  secUon  in  the  Social  Seciu-lty  Act  Is 
found  In  42  U.S.C.  section  410(a)  (17)  con- 
taining definitions  relating  to  employment. 
It  holds  that  employment  for  social  security 
benefits  shall  not  Include  "service  In  the 
employ  of  any  organization  which  Is  per- 
formed (a)  In  any  quarter  during  any  part 
of  which  such  organlzaUon  U  registered 
or  there  Is  In  effect  a  final  order  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  requiring 
such  organizations  to  register,  under  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  as 
a  Communlst-actlon  organization,  a  Com- 
munist-front organization,  or  a  Communist- 
Infiltrated  organization  and  (b)  after  June 
30,  1956." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  responsibility 
for  the  disqualification  section  In  the  medi- 
care bill  was  Initially  HEWs.  That  Depart- 
ment, in  drafting  the  original  medicare  bill 
Included  section  103(b),  because  "It  sup- 
posed that  Congress"  wanted  It.  It  now 
seeks  to  Justify  Its  non-Conununlst  ques- 
tion on  the  application  on  the  same  basis 
However,  HEW  Is  wrong  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  Congress  did  not  specifically  require  this 
question  to  be  asked,  although  there  is  a 
disqualification  In  the  law  for  membership 
In  such  organizations.  Congress  did  not 
specify  that  any  Individual,  before  he  could 
qualify  for  medicare,  had  to  answer  such  a 
question.  The  askUig  of  this  question  was 
whoUy  an  administrative  decision  by  HEW. 

In  contrast,  the  Congress,  recently.  In 
amending  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  (Public  Law  87-835).  eliminated  such  a 
disclaimer  and  substituted  for  It  a  provision 
making  It  a  criminal  offense  for  any  member 
of  a  Communist  organization  to  apply  for,  or 
attempt  to  use,  any  payment  or  loan  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  This 
substitution  we  find  also  offensive,  but  It  was 
clearly  the  Intent  of  Congress,  In  passing  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  amendment 
not  to  permit  asking  the  question  of  whether 
Individuals  were  memDers  of  such  organiza- 
tions. In  fact,  the  ninjor  purpose  of  the 
amendment  was  specifically  to  eliminate  the 
disclaimer  that  was  considered  such  an 
affront  to  the  academic  community. 

2.  There  Is  nothing  In  the  law.  as  passed 
by  Congress,  that  refers  to  the  last  12 
months.  This,  again,  was  an  administrative 
decision  by  HEW.  The  disqualification  set 
forth  In  the  law  refers  solely  to  membership 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  month  In  which 
the  Individual  meets  the  requirements  of 
applying  for  medicare. 

3.  Although  HEW  has  contended  In  a 
number  of  newspaper  stories  that  It  was  re- 
quired to  place  this  provision  In  the  appli- 
cation. It  iB  interesting  to  note  that  queries 
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of  other  disqualifications  In  the  law  are  not 
asked  of  applicants.  For  example.  Individ- 
uals who  have  been  convicted  of  offenses 
under  chapter  37  (relating  to  espionage  and 
censorship),  chapter  105  (relating  to  sabo- 
tage), chapter  115  (relating  to  treason,  sedi- 
tion and  subversive  activities  under  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code),  or  section  412 
or  413  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 
as  amended,  are  barred  under  section  104  of 
the  law,  but  no  Inquiry  concerning  these 
offenses  Is  made. 

Nowhere  on  the  application  Is  there  any 
Indication  as  to  what  organizations  are  re- 
quired to  register  under  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1950.  It  Is  difficult  for  an  Indi- 
vidual to  find  out  which  organizations  fall 
V.  ithin  this  category.  There  Is  no  Indication, 
for  example,  that  there  is  not  now  a  final 
order  made  by  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  for  any  organization  to  register 
as  a  Conununist-inflltrated.  and  that  the 
only  one  against  whom  an  order  has  been 
made  to  register  as  a  Communist-action  or- 
ganization Is  the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A., 
and  that  the  only  orders  against  so-caUed 
Communist-front  organizations  are  against 
organizations  which  haven't  been  in  exist- 
ence for  years.  As  to  the  number  of  such 
organizations,  we  can  only  point  to  the  con- 
fusion exposed  In  a  recent  article  In  the 
RejKjrter  magazine: 

"It  is  a  measure  of  the  difficulty  applicants 
for  medicare  benefits  may  have  in  truthfully 
answering  the  question  that  the  Times,  going 
on  the  basis  of  orders  of  the  SACB,  figured 
membership  in  about  20  organizations,  other 
than  the  Conamunist  Party,  to  be  relevant. 
The  Social  Security  Administration  told  us 
the  figure,  excluding  the  party,  was  seven. 
And  an  official  of  the  Internal  Security  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Justice  pointed  out 
that  only  five  of  these  seven  in  fact  had  final 
orders  against  them — adding  that.  In  any 
event,  all  seven  were  now  defunct." 

Needless  to  say.  the  form  has  been  pre- 
sented to  applicants  with  no  list  attached. 
People  should  not  have  to  guess  about  what 
they  are  signing. 

So  far  I  have  only  discussed  why  HEW  has 
not  only  the  power  and  authority  to  elimi- 
nate the  non -Communist  question  from 
SAA-18,  but.  Indeed,  should  not  have  In- 
cluded It  In  the  first  place. 

However,  isn't  it  about  time  that  the  Ir- 
relevant, discriminatory,  and  punitive  sec- 
tions of  the  Social  Security  Act  be  elimi- 
nated? Are  we,  as  a  nation,  so  frightened, 
so  lacking  in  humanity,  that  we  must  de- 
prive some  elderly  persons  of  retirement  and 
medical  benefits  available  to  all  citizens, 
because  they  have  been  convicted  for  certain 
crimes,  or  belong  to,  or  work  for  certain 
yerboten  organizations — even  the  Commu- 
nist Party  itself? 

The  effect  of  such  provisions  Is  to  put 
on  notice  millions  of  elderly  people  that  their 
receiving  much  needed  Government  aid  Is 
conditioned  on  their  giving  up  their  right 
of  freedom  of  association  under  the  first 
amendment.  This  Is  bound  to  deter  them 
from  Joining  not  only  the  proscribed  orga- 
nizations but  other  kinds  of  controversial 
political  groups.  We  also  note  that  the  law 
and  the  HEW  form  concern  themselves  solely 
with  various  kinds  of  designated  Commu- 
nist organizations.  Does  this  mean  that 
persons  belonging  to  other  groups  generally 
regarded  as  antidemocratic,  such  as  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  or  the  American  Nazi  Party 
are  free  of  any  sanctions?  We  do  not  here 
pass  on  the  merits  of  any  particular  political 
group,  but  merely  point  out  the  discrimina- 
tory nature  of  the  law  and  the  HEW  form 
by  singling  out  one  particular  kind  of  polit- 
ical association. 

In  recent  years  such  manifestations  of 
McCarthylsm  (no  other  word  seems  quite 
as  descriptive)  as  loyalty  oaths,  disclaimer 
affidavits,  and  disqualifications  based  on 
organizational  membership  or  advocacy  have 
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been  decreasing.  Indeed.  Just  In  this  past 
session.  Congress  eliminated  slmUar  dis- 
claimers as  requirements  for  Job  Corps  en- 
roUees  and  VISTA  voluntee  under  the  anti- 
poverty  program   (Public  Law  89-253). 

Senator  Jacob  Javits  has  also  recently  con- 
trasted the  treatment  of  other  groups  who 
receive  Federal  funds : 

"No  farmer  Is  asked  to  sign  a  loyalty  oath 
to  g^t  a  crop  loan;  no  small  businessman 
Is  asked  to  sign  a  loyalty  oath  when  he 
seeks  financial  help  from  the  Government. 
And  certainly  the  officers  of  no  ship  line  are 
asked  to  sign  such  an  oath  when  they  seek 
and  get  a  big  ship  subsidy." 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  H.  D.  DENNY, 
JR. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  sad  duty  to  inform  the  House  of  the 
death  of  a  distinguished  former  Member 
of  this  body,  Harmar  D.  Denny,  Jr.,  at  the 
age  of  79.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of 
mine  and  of  my  family  in  Pittsburgh. 
He  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  old  29th  Pennsyl- 
vania Congressional  District,  serving  in 
1951  and  1952. 

He  served  his  country  and  his  com- 
munity with  distinction  in  the  tradition 
begun  many  years  ago  by  his  ancestors, 
Ebenezer  Denny,  the  first  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Gen.  James 
O'Hara,  quartermaster  general  under 
Gen.  George  Washington.  He  was  also 
the  great  grandson  of  Harmar  Denny,  a 
Member  of  this  House  more  than  100 
years  ago,  from  1829  until  1837. 

Harmar  Denny,  Jr.,  thus  carried  on  his 
family's  five-generation  tradition  of  pub- 
he  service  and  civic  leadership. 

In  addition  to  service  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  he  was  public  safety 
director  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and 
was  appointed  by  President  Eisenhower 
as  a  member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  Mr.  Denny  was  a  natural  choice 
for  the  CAB,  having  a  lifelong  interest 
in  aviation,  and  having  served  In  the  Air 
Corps  in  both  World  War  I  and  World 
War  n.  He  was  a  bomber  pilot  in  the 
first  conflict.  In  the  Second  World  War 
he  served  with  the  Eastern  Flying  Train- 
ing Command  and  at  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  School  at  Port  Leaven- 
worth, Kans.  On  his  retirement  from 
the  service  he  received  a  permanent  com- 
mission as  lieutenant  colonel. 

Mr.  Denny  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  mayor  of  Pittsburgh  In  1941  at 
a  time  when  he  was  an  Air  Force  colonel 
and  was  unable  to  campaign  personally. 

Later  he  made  his  successful  bid  for 
elective  office,  winning  a  seat  In  Congress 
from  the  old  29th  District.  Subsequent 
redistricting  erased  that  district  and  Mr. 
Denny  ran  unsuccessfully  against  my 
own  predecessor  here,  the  late  Herman 
Eberharter. 

In  addition  to  his  law  career  and  his 
many  civic  and  public  service  activities, 
one  of  Mr.  Denny's  principal  interests 
was  as  a  monber  of  the  National  Execu- 


tive Committee  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  He  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his 
time  to  the  Allegheny  Coimcil  of  the  Boy 
Scouts. 

His  wife.  Mrs.  Mary  Blair  Burgwln 
Denny,  died  last  September. 

To  his  two  daughters,  Mrs.  John  B. 
Saxman,  Jr.,  of  Bozeman,  Mont.,  and 
Mrs.  Archibald  Angus,  of  Buxton,  Eng- 
land, to  his  son.  Mr.  James  O'Hara  Den- 
ny, of  Pittsburgh,  and  to  his  13  grand- 
children and  2  great  grandchildren,  my 
wife  and  I  extend  our  deepest  sj-mpathy 
at  their  great  loss.  I  know  that  all  of 
you  who  served  here  with  him  and  knew 
him  as  the  distinguished  public  servant 
that  he  was,  join  us  In  that  expression. 


LIEUTENANT  HAUSCHILDT  AND 
LIEUTENANT  OLEJNICZAK 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  2d  session  of 
the  89th  Congress,  I  would  pay  a  heart- 
felt tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  young 
man,  who  was  the  first  to  represent  the 
2d  Congressional  District  of  Illinois  at 
the  Air  Force  Academy. 

When  Lt.  John  Hauschlldt  had  been 
graduated  from  the  Academy  and  weus 
visiting  Washington  he  and  I  were 
photographed  together  in  the  shadow  of 
the  dome-  of  our  Capitol.  The  photo- 
graph is  hanging  on  the  wall  of  my  office 
in  the  Rayburn  Building. 

On  October  5,  1965.  he  was  killed  in 
action  in  Vietnam.  I  received  the  sad 
tidings  a  few  days  later  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  my  brother.  Frank  Hur- 
burt  O'Hara.  to  whom  I  had  been  bound 
in  tender  affection  and  mutual  Interest 
all  his  life. 

To  the  parents  of  Lt.  John  Hauschlldt, 
who  gave  his  life  to  his  country  and 
whose  photograph  will  continue  to  hang 
on  the  wall  of  my  office,  goes  my  deep- 
est sympathy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  always  have  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  the  young  men  I  have 
appointed  to  the  service  academies.  I 
have  wished  to  make  available  for  the 
service  of  my  country  the  young  men 
who  would  measure  up  to  the  highest 
standards  of  ability  and  of  character, 
I  think  this  is  equally  the  approach  of 
all  my  colleagues  in  the  matter  of  these 
appointments.  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
record  at  the  academies  and  afterwards 
in  the  service  of  the  young  men  whom 
I  have  named,  after  competitive  ex- 
aminations, and  on  their  own  inerlts, 
during  the  years  that  I  have  been  in  the 
Congress. 

Just  today  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Reverend  Andrew  Dillon,  Order  of  Car- 
melites, from  which  I  quote  this  para- 
graph : 

Did  you  read  In  the  Saturday  Evening  Poet 
that  one  of  your  constituents,  Lt.  Julian  OleJ- 
nlczak,  received  the  Silver  Star  for  valor  In 
Vietnam?  We  are  all  proud  of  him  here,  be- 
cause he  graduated  from  Mount  Cannel  In 
Chicago.  I  believe  you  sponsored  him  for 
West   Point.     TlM  Post   article   was   written 


bj  bis  ffnrTn»»"1<''ff  otBcmr,  who  noelved  tlie 
M»«<«i  of  Honor. 

The  story  In  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  Is  an  epic  of  pure  heroism,  the  enrlp- 
plng  story  of  how  12  heroic  Americans 
defended  1  tiny  outpost  of  freedom 
against  a  major  Vletcong  attack. 

Captain  Donlon  calls  Lieutenant  OleJ- 
nlczak  a  one-man  army.     He    was  a 
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mate  of  wounds,  hit  in  both  legs,  the 
left  hand  and  elbow,  the  shoulders  and 
the  back.  Yet  he  kept  on  fighting.  The 
grenade  barrages,  we  are  told  in  the  arti- 
cle in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  had 
Jarred  Him  loose  from  his  weapons  and 
he  looked  about  for  something,  anything, 
and  then  resolved  "to  leap  upon  the  first 
Vletcong  to  enter  the  pit  and  fight  him 
with  his  bare  hands." 

Lieutenant  Olejniczak  was  one  of  the 
group  of  survivors  of  the  heroic  battle 
for  Nam  Dong  seceived  by  President 
Johnson  at  the  White  House  and  award- 
ed the  Nation's  medal  of  recognition  of 
high  courage  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Julian  Olejniczak  made 
the  highest  mark  of  all  the  candidates 
Trom  the  Second  District  that  took  the 
PMerml  civil  service  examination  in  the 
q)ring  of  1957.  He  made  a  grsuie  of  83 
and  I  am  told  that  of  the  thousands  tak- 
ng  the  examinations  only  10  percent 
nade  80.  These  are  not  entrance  ex- 
iunlnaUons,  nor  are  they  in  a  strict  sense 
Bompetitlve  examinations,  but  they  do 
live  me  a  pretty  good  basis  for  final  se- 
ectlon. 

He  made  a  record  at  West  Point  that 
iras  a  source  of  pride  to  me.  always  in 
iit  top  third  of  his  class,  and  on  the 
lean's  list— a  high  honor. 

I  have  been  glancing  through  the 
nemos,  the  grades,  and  the  correspond- 
ence in  his  file.  On  June  1,  1957,  he 
iTTote  me  thanking  me  for  the  chance  I 
lad  given  him  to  "prove  my  feelings  for 
ny  country"  and  adding  that  the  only 
ray  he  could  repay  me  was  "by  a  good 
record  at  the  Academy  and  afterward." 

On  September  10,  19S7,  after  9  weeks 
3f  cadetahip,  he  wrote  me  that  he  hoped 
»  be  a  credit  to  me,  to  his  family,  and 
lis  State  at  West  Point  and  "during  my 
»reer  as  an  ofBeer  of  the  Regular 
hzmy." 

On  September  19,  1957,  I  wrote  him 
of  my  pleasure  over  the  fine  progress  he 
iras  making  at  the  Academy.    I  added: 

I  know  that  you  wlU  b*  •  great  credit  to 
Um  a«0OQd  DlBtrlct  of  minola  and  tbat  long 
%ttar  I  am  gone  my  service  to  my  beloved 
»UBtry  will  continue  to  be  reflected  In  the 
xmtrtbutlon  you  will  be  making  to  Its  se- 
nirlty  and  welfare. 

On  July  19, 1960, 1  wrote  him : 

X  have  just  rscelved  the  lupertntendent'a 
report  on  your  work  at  the  ITS.  Military 
ioftdemy  and  I  was  happy  to  note  your 
rtandlng  In  the  upper  third  of  your  class. 

Bvldently  you  are  bending  every  effort  to 
It  yourself  as  an  outstanding  oOcer  In  the 
'JM.  Army,  and  you  will  be  a  credit  and 
nuros  of  prlds  to  your  fanolly,  to  me  and  to 
ihs  great  ad  District  wiilch  you  represent. 

ICr.'Speaker.  it  is  In  young  men  like 
totm  HanachUdt.  and  Julian  Olejnicsak 
bat  our  country  t^as  its  strength  and  its 
noral  armament.  Love  of  country  and 
lenrottan  to  tti  Ideals  were  part  and  parcel 
If  John  HauBchUdt.  who  prepared  him- 


self for  service  to  his  country  and  died  in 
the  cause  of  freedom.  Julian  Olejni- 
czak's  guiding  thought  in  the  years  of  his 
cadetship,  as  shown  in  the  excerpts 
from  my  correspondence  with  him,  and 
Bls  was  the  case  with  John  Hauschildt, 
was  to  prepare  himself  to  be  a  credit  to 
his  family  and  his  country  during  his 
career  as  an  officer  in  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  They 
represent  patriotism  in  its  noblest  ex- 
pression— love  of  family,  home,  and 
country. 

VOrrNAM  VETERANS'  BENEFIT  BILL 
SHOULD  RECEIVE  EARLY  AP- 
PROVAL 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  £ind  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  compliment  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Olin  TEACtns 
of  Texas,  for  his  statement  during  the 
adjournment  period  that  a  bill  to  give 
veterans  benefits  to  the  men  who  are 
fighting  in  Vietnam  should  be  one  of  the 
first  bills  to  be  taken  up  in  this  session 
of  Congress. 

If  I  know  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
and  I  think  I  know  him  well,  he  will  fol- 
low through  on  this  statement  to  the 
best  of  his  outstanding  ability,  and  we 
win  be  considering  such  a  bill  in  a  matter 
of  weeks.  Hearings  already  have  been 
held  in  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  on  a  bill  passed  by  the 
other  body,  and  on  some  45  similar  bills. 

To  underscore  my  concern,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  comprehensive  vet- 
erans' benefit  bill,  containing  major  pro- 
visions similar  to  the  bills  Mr.  Tsagtje's 
committee  has  considered,  with  several 
Important  improvements.  I  hope  the 
changes  I  have  incorporated,  principally 
to  add  hospital  benefits  and  job  counsel- 
ing and  placement  rights,  may  be  con- 
sidered if  Chairman  Txague  holds  addi- 
tional hearings  before  bringing  a  bill  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  one  of  the  Members 
who  had  the  opportiinlty  to  visit  Viet- 
nam during  the  adjournment  period. 
Along  with  others  who  spent  time  in  the 
combat  areas.  I  can  testify  to  the  fact 
that  our  fighting  men  there  have  fully 
earned  and  should  receive  t>enefits  equal 
to  those  which  have  been  accorded  to  our 
veterans  of  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
conflict.  The  OI  bill  benefits  already 
have  more  than  repayed  the  investment 
of  public  funds  by  producing  millions  of 
educated,  productive  Americans,  who 
are  contributing  to  our  economy,  our 
well-being,  and  our  tax  collections  at  a 
far  higher  rate  than  would  have  been 
possible  without  the  OI  bill  benefits. 

To  sum  it  up,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
this  session  should  early  turn  its  atten- 
tion to  a  bill  providing  for  new  veterans' 
benefits,  and  I  believe  such  a  bill  should 
be  quickly  and  overwhelmingly  passed 
In  order  to  give  our  forces  in  the  field 


emphatic  evidence  of  congressional  ap- 
proval and  the  Nation's  appreciation  for 
the  outstanding  Job  they  are  doing. 


THE  COLD  WAR  GI  BHIj 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

Ttiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  provide 
educational  and  other  readjustment  as- 
sistance to  our  cold  war  veterans. 

The  proposal  is  similar  to  one  which 
passed  the  other  body  during  the  1st 
session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

In  the  past  this  bill  and  similar  leg- 
islative proposals  have  been  known  as 
the  cold  war  GI  bill.  This  description 
seems  less  than  adequate  at  a  time  when 
American  fighting  men  are  engaged  in 
fierce  and  hazardous  combat  in  the 
swamps  and  Jungles  of  Vietnam. 

During  the  recess  it  was  my  privilege, 
as  chairman  of  a  congressional  study 
mission  to  the  Far  East,  to  visit  Viet- 
nam and  to  see  the  dedication  of  our 
fighting  men  to  the  cause  of  stopping 
Communist  aggression. 

It  also  was  my  privilege  to  visit  with 
our  boys  in  Korea,  who  are  holding  the 
ceasefire  line  in  a  sensitive  and  poten- 
tially dangerous  area  of  the  world. 
There  too,  one  could  not  help  but  be  Im- 
pressed with  the  quality  of  character 
exhibited  by  our  troops. 

In  Vietnam  and  Korea,  m  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  and  hundreds  of  other 
posts  throughout  the  world,  our  Ameri- 
can fighting  men  are  giving  much  in 
order  to  insure  the  preservation  of  our 
freedoms. 

It  is  Indeed  fitting  that  we  at  home 
express  our  gratitude  to  these  men — as 
we  have  in  the  past  to  the  veterans  of 
World  War  U  and  the  Korean  war. 
There  can  be  no  better  way  to  assist 
these  men  and  women  obtain  educational 
benefits  and  other  assistance  upon  their 
return  to  civilian  life. 

Those  who  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces 
shoulder  a  disproportionate  burden  of 
citizenship.  Often  while  they  are  serv- 
ing their  country,  others  of  their  age  are 
preparing  for  occupational  or  profes- 
sional careers. 

It  is  clear  that  no  person,  no  matter 
how  ambitious  or  how  talented  he  may 
be,  can  progress  at  a  normal  rate  in  our 
rapidly  changing  society  and  economy 
when  threats  to  peace  call  him  away  to 
military  duty  for  long  periods  of  time. 

Our  society  is  setting  a  breathtaking 
pace  because  of  rapid  technological  ad- 
vancement. Today's  skill  is  tomorrow's 
surplus  and  obsolescent  ability.  We 
should  assist  our  former  servicemen  In 
adjusting  to  these  conditions. 

The  enactment  of  this  proposal  not 
only  win  be  an  act  of  Justice  toward 
those  who  are  sacrlflclng  civil  gain  to 
military  duty,  it  will  also  benefit  our 
country  in  many  other  ways. 

None  of  us  need  be  reminded  of  the 
effects  on  our  society  of  the  World  War  n 


GI  bill.  Veterans  who  availed  them- 
selves of  the  programs  have  raised  their 
educational  and  income  levels,  with  re- 
sultant benefits  to  our  Nation. 

John  S.  Gleason,  Jr.,  former  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  has  esti- 
mated that  the  GI  bill,  which  cost  ap- 
proximately $14.5  billion,  continues  to 
pay  for  itself  at  a  rate  of  close  to  $1 
billion  per  year. 

This  return  comes  from  additional  tax 
paid  by  better  educated,  higher  paid 
former  servicemen.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  expect  that  the  program  of  read- 
justment assistance  proposed  for  cold 
war  veterans  would  have  a  similar 
Impact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion Is  clear  and  compelling.  This,  the 
1st  day  of  the  2d  session,  89th  Congress, 
Is  an  appropriate  date  to  Introduce  the 
bill  in  order  to  emphasize  its  prinie  im- 
portance to  our  Nation. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  early  in  this  session, 
the  House  will  approve  a  program  of  aid 
for  our  returned  and  returning  service- 
men. 


WITHOUT   BRACEROS— A   YEAR  OF 
PROGRESS 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  all  our  col- 
leagues to  the  final  report  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Farm  Labor  Panel  which  was  re- 
leased in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1965. 

This  well-documented  report  by  three 
distinguished  Californians  illustrates 
clearly  that  1965  was  an  excellent  year 
for  the  State's  agriculture. 

It  makes  clear,  desplt'  the  strident  and 
unrealistic  cries  of  some,  that  1965  was  a 
highly  successful  year  for  growers,  for 
consumers,  and — at  long  last — for  Amer- 
ican farmworkers. 

It  should  lay  to  rest  forever  the  dis- 
tortions and  brazen  protests  that  Cali- 
fornia agriculture  cannot  get  by  without 
mass  importation  of  foreign  workers. 

This  comprehensive  report  reveals 
that  with  the  end  of  Public  Law  78 — 

Tens  of  thousands  of  additional  Jobs 
have  been  made  available  for  domestic 
workers  in  1665 ; 

Domestic  workers  received  higher 
WEigesin  1965; 

Farm  income  was  up  in  1965— Gov. 
Edmund  G.  Brown  recently  reported  that 
the  State's  farm  Income  hit  a  record  of 
$3.7  billion  this  year;  and 

The  decrease  in  foreign  workers  re- 
sulted in  some  $50  million  remaining  in 
the  country,  helping  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation. 

Quite  significantly,  the  prices  of  pro- 
duce remained  generally  stable  in  this 
first  year  of  transition  to  the  exclusive 
use  of  domestic  seasonal  farmworkers. 

In  October,  for  example,  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  showed  that  the  prices  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  were  3.9  per- 
cent below  those  in  1964. 


And  the  November  wholesale  price  In- 
dex showed  that  prices  of  fresh  and  dried 
fruits  and  vegetables  were  12  percent 
lower  than  in  1964  and  5  percent  below 
the  1957-59  average. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  very  substan- 
tial and  encouraging  progress  which  has 
been  made,  still  more  needs  to  be  done. 
As  the  panel  so  correctly  suggests,  the 
task  ahe£ul  is  "one  of  making  wages  and 
working  conditions  sufficiently  desirable 
to  attract  an  adequate  number  of  pro- 
ductive farmv/orkers." 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  carefully  re- 
view the  panel's  recommendations  so 
that  we  can  "not  only  secure  for  grow- 
ers and  processors  a  wholly  domestic 
labor  force  adequate  for  their  needs,  but 
also  raise  farm  occupations  to  a  level  of 
dignity  and  economic  viability  they  have 
not  yet  achieved." 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  Americans  are  greatly 
indebted  to  the  excellent  service  ren- 
dered by  the  panel  —Chairman  Benjamin 
Aaron,  Daniel  G.  Aldrich,  Jr..  and  Arthur 
M.  Ross. 

The  report  follows: 
Final  Report  of  the  California  Farm  Labor 

Panel  to  Secretary  or  Labor  W.  Willard 

WiRTZ.    December    1,    1965.    Los    Angeles. 

Calif. 

During  1965.  California  agriculture  has 
been  undergoing  a  change  of  such  magni- 
tude that  it  may  properly  be  characterized 
as  revolutionary.  This  change  has  been  In 
the  employment  of  farm  labor.  It  has  re- 
sulted In  a  transition  from  heavy  reliance 
upon  foreign  contra  ;t  laborers  (of  whom 
nearly  all  have  been  Mexican  braceroe)  In  the 
cultivation  and  harvesting  of  many  major 
crops  to  the  recruitment  and  use  of  a  domes- 
tic force  of  farmworkers  for  those  purposes. 
Despite  the  magnitude  of  the  changes  this 
transition  Is  not  yet  complete.  Moreover,  It 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  variety  of  prob- 
lems of  adjustment.  Nevertheless  In  our 
judgment,  the  program  Initiated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  substitute  American  resi- 
dents for  foreign  contract  workers  In  the 
California  farm  labor  force  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial success. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  Is  fourfold: 
First,  to  review  briefly  the  origins  and  de- 
velopment of  the  use  of  foreign  contract  la- 
borers In  California  agriculture,  together 
with  the  reasons  which  led  the  Congress  to 
allow  legislation  permitting  that  system  to 
lapse;  second,  to  describe  the  program  devel- 
oped by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  carry  out 
his  understanding  of  the  congressional  In- 
tent; third,  to  set  forth,  fully  and  frankly,  the 
successes  and  failures  of  the  Secretary's  pro- 
gram as  we  view  them  at  this  time;  and 
Anally,  to  present  a  series  of  recommenda- 
tions which  would,  we  believe,  not  only 
secure  for  California  growers  and  processors 
a  wholly  domestic  labor  force  adequate  for 
their  needs,  but  also  raise  farm  occupations 
to  a  level  of  dignity  and  economic  viability 
they  have  not  yet  achieved. 

HISTORY    OF    foreign    FARM    LABOR    IN 
CALIFORNIA 

California  agriculture  has  been  character- 
ized throughout  Its  history  by  crop  speciali- 
zation, large-scale  land  ownership,  and  re- 
liance on  hired  farm  labor,  rather  than  on 
the  family  farm  which  shaped  the  structure 
of  so  much  of  the  Nation's  agriculture.  These 
characteristics  were  evident  almost  100  years 
ago  and  persist  today.  The  nature  of  spe- 
cialty crops  has  changed,  the  average  size 
of  farms  has  Increased  here  as  elsewhere,  and 
the  sources  of  hired  farm  labor  have  been 
varied  and  many.  But  the  essential  nature 
of  this  structure  has  not  been  altered. 


When  California  agriculture  changed  In 
the  last  century  from  an  extensive  system 
relying  on  cattle  and  sheep  to  an  Intensive 
one  of  crop  cultivation,  Its  dependence  on 
seasonally  hired  farmworkers  Increased.  Its 
needs  were  met  In  a  variety  of  wajrs  by  a  suc- 
cession of  different  immigrant  groups. 

Originally,  the  Industry  relied  primarily 
upon  Chinese  labor.  With  the  exclusion  of 
the  Chinese  In  1882,  It  turned  to  Japanese 
workers.  These  In  turn  were  shut  out  In 
1906.  to  be  followed  by  the  Hindustani  and 
later  the  Filipinos,  of  whom  the  majority 
In  this  country  were  farm  laborers  as  late 
as  1930.  At  one  period  or  another,  laborers 
of  European  origin  have  figured  prominently 
in  this  history:  Italians.  Spaniards.  Portu- 
guese, Russians.  Germans.  Armenians,  and 
others.  And  virtually  all  Californians  of 
Mexican  descent  who  were  engaged  In  agri- 
culture were  employed  as  farm  laborers,  as 
were  those  Mexicans  who  Immigrated  here. 
The  latter  have  been  an  everpresent  source 
of  labor  for  much  of  the  State,  whether  or 
not  there  existed  a  formal  legal  Immigration 
policy  to  arrange  their  entry. 

During  the  depression  years,  the  State  re- 
ceived great  waves  of  domestic  Immigrants: 
the  "Okies."  "Arkies."  and  Texans  who  were 
refugees  from  the  falling  farm  economy. 
They  more  than  filled  the  need  for  hired  la- 
borers until  the  war  years  of  the  1940'6.  The 
loss  of  workers  to  service  Industries  In  the 
citlss  and  the  need  for  Increased  food  and 
fiber  production  aroused  concern  over  pos- 
sible shortages  In  labor  supply.  The  number 
of  migrant  farmworkers  from  other  States 
dwindled,  the  Japanese  farmers  and  family 
workers  were  relocated,  and  the  growers  urged 
the  Government  to  Import  more  Mexican 
workers. 

Beginning  with  a  group  of  1.500  In  Sep- 
tember 1942,  Mexican  nationals  were  ad- 
mitted for  temporary  agrlculttiral  employ- 
ment in  California  and  other  States  tmder 
various  authority.  Early  In  1943,  Public  Law 
46,  the  Farm  Labor  Supply  Appropriation 
Act.  was  enacted  to  Increase  the  number. 
This  was  not  done  without  controversy. 
Some  groups  argued  that  there  was  no  need 
for  additional  labor  and  that  Just  as  the 
worker  had  to  face  the  risk  of  shorter  pe- 
riods of  employment  and  the  competition  of 
foreign  workers,  so  the  farmer  should  as- 
sume the  risks  of  a  tight  labor  market  and 
the  hazards  of  weather. 

Public  Law  46  was  superseded  by  Public 
Law  229  in  1944,  the  peak  wartime  year  for 
Mexican  workers.  Public  Law  229  was  fol- 
lowed by  Public  Law  893  in  1948.  and  In 
1951,  during  the  Korean  confilct.  Public  Law 
78  was  enacted.  All  of  these  laws  were  de- 
signed to  make  additional  seasonal  workers 
from  Mexico  available.  However,  the  num- 
ber of  Mexican  entrants  Into  California  un- 
der these  programs  was  far  less  than  the 
number  of  such  workers  In  Its  fields.  From 
1942  to  1956,  when  more  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  Immigration  policies  commenced, 
the  number  of  illegal  entrants,  or  "wetbacks," 
added  significantly  to  the  total  used. 

Since  1956  the  number  of  Mexican  na- 
tional workers,  while  fluctuating,  has  gen- 
erally declined  in  California  agrlcultiu-e. 
Public  Law  78  was  scheduled  to  expire  orig- 
inally on  December  1,  1953.  It  was  extended, 
however,  from  time  to  time  until  Congress 
decided  that  on  balance  the  law's  undesirable 
economic  and  social  effects  outweighed  Its 
value  to  the  growers,  and  on  December  31, 
1984,   the  law   was  allowed   to  expire. 

In  his  statement  on  the  termination  of 
Public  Law  78,  Issued  December  19,  1964,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  commented  in  part: 

"The  explanation  given  for  this  program 
has  been  that  the  work  the  braceros  do 
won't  be  done  by  U.S.  workers.  It  Includes 
'stoop  labor'  In  vegetable,  sugar  best,  and 
cotton  fields,  the  picking  of  citrus  fruits, 
and  other  agricultural  labor. 
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"A  good  deal  of  this  work  la  unquestion- 
ably bard  and  unpleasant.  But  this  U  only 
part  of  the  ttory.  The  re«t  of  It  Is  that  the 
wage  rate*  which  have  been  paid  for  these 
Jobs  have  been  less  than  the  rates  paid 
for  other  kinds  of  work  which  are  just  as 
hard  and  just  as  objectionable.  And  the 
working  conditions  maintained  by  some  of 
the  growers  have  been  so  bad  that  church 
and  dTic  groups  and  labor  organizations 
have  protested  bitterly. 

"There  has  been  Increasing  complaint 
against  the  Importation  of  these  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  foreign  workers  being  paid 
wage  rates  as  low  as  60  cents  an  hour  while 
about  4  million  U.S.  men  and  women  are 
unemployed. 

"There  has  also  been  accumulating  evi- 
dence that  U.S.  workers  will  be  available 
to  do  this  work  if  decent  working  conditions 
are  provided  and  If  It  Is  paid  for  on  terms 
in  line  with  those  for  other  work  that  is 
equally  bard  and  unpleasant." 

THK    SXCaXTAKT'S    PKOGBAM 

The  guiding  purposes  of  the  Secretary's 
program  for  transition  to  a  wholly  domestic 
farm  labor  force  have  been  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  Congress  and  at  the  same  time  to 
allow  for  the  harvesting  of  crops  without 
undue  loss  to  growers  and  processors. 

During  the  spring.  Secretary  Wlrtz  moved 
to  aaslat  agrlciUtural  employers  In  making 
ths  tnuisltlon  by  permitting  a  limited  im- 
portation of  Mexican  workers  under  Public 
Law  414.  He  made  it  plain  that  chronic 
or  Urge-icale  importation  of  braceroe 
through  this  device  would  subvert  the  intent 
of  Congress  and  could  not  be  countenanced. 
He  also  emphasized  that  farm  employers 
would  be  eligible  for  supplementary  for- 
eign labor  only  if  they  had  made  full  vise 
of  domestic  labor  available  and  had  co- 
operated fully  with  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies In  domestic  recruitment.  To  provide  a 
meaningful  test  of  recruitment  possibilities, 
criteria  wage  rates  were  established.  The 
minimum  horirly  rate  in  California  was  91.40, 
and  the  Secretary  stipulated  that  piecework 
rmtss  would  have  to  provide  at  least  that 
amoxint  in  hourly  earnings  before  an  ap- 
plication for  Mexican  labor  could  be  con- 
sidered. Additional  criteria  included  pro- 
vision for  transportation,  adequate  free 
housing,  meals  at  cost,  and  written  contracts. 

On  April  15,  1965.  SecreUry  Wlrtz  ap- 
pointed the  California  Farm  Labor  Panel. 
charging  It  to  assist  him  In  carrying  out 
these  policies  by  determining  facts  and  mak- 
ing specific  recommendations  to  him  regard- 
ing applications  and  arrangements  for  sup- 
plemental labor.  The  panel  was  further 
charged  to  "make  recommendations  for  any 
further  procedures  which  will  effectuate  the 
purpose  of  serving  fully  all  agricultural  labor 
needs,  of  raying  on  domestic  workers  for 
this  so  far  as  they  are  available,  and  of  main- 
taining adequate  agricultural  wages  and 
working  and  living  conditions. " 

In  response  to  the  Secretary's  Instructions, 
the  panel  has  held  hearings,  gathered  facts. 
and  made  recommendations  regarding  needs 
for  additional  agricultural  labor:  it  has  en- 
gaged in  Informal  efforts  with  all  parties  con- 

rned  to  gain  acceptance  of  the  Secretary's 
policy  and  to  encourage  and  assist  In  its  Im- 
plementation; and  from  Its  experience,  it 
has  formulated  certain  recommendations 
that  appear  at  the  end  of  this  report. 
rax  CAuroKMiA  rAjiM  labob  kxpduxncx,  isss 

Although  there  have  been  localized  diffi- 
culties, IBes  has  been  an  excellent  year  for 
California  agriculture.  The  crops  have  been 
brought  In  with  much  less  recourse  to 
braceros  than  last  year,  and  at  the  same 
Urns,  grower  gross  revenues  have  generaUy 
bssn  higher.  Ket  figures  are  not  yet  avaU- 
kbto.  but  they  will  undoubtedly  reflect  In- 
nMsd  costs  of  wagas.  recruitment, 
iUnrnj,  wMt  othar  Ittms. 


Manpcncer 

Tens  of  thousands  of  additional  Jobs  have 
been  made  available  for  domestic  workers, 
who  In  1965  accounted  for  97.3  percent  of 
the  man-years  of  I.=ibor  in  California's  sea- 
sonal hired  agricultural  employment.'  Con- 
tract foreign  labor  provided  only  2  7  percent 
of  the  total.     The  significance  of  these  fig- 


ures becomes  apparent  when  they  are  com- 
pared to  the  1959-64  averages,  which  show 
that  domestic  labor  '  accounted  for  73.7  per- 
cent of  total  seasonal  man-years,  with  for- 
eign labor  providing  26.3  percent.  As  shown 
by  table  I,  seasonal  domestic  man-years  In- 
creased from  an  average  of  100.500  in  1959- 
64  to  115.000  In  1965,  while  foreign  man- 
years  dropped  from  35,780  to  3,200. 


T.\BLE    I. — Seasonal   employnunt   in    California    aqricnliure — Man-years    of  foreign   and 

domestic  labor,  1059-66  ' 


A  verige 

Total,  sea- 
soniil  man- 
years 

f^easonal 
domestic 
man -years 

Domestic  as 

percent  of 

total 

Contract 
foreign  man- 
years 

Foreifm  as 

[XTi'pnt  of 

total 

19.19-04 

136,  2.'«0 

ns.2<xi 

100,500 
115,000 

73.7 
97.3 

35.  7S0 
3.200 

26.3 

2.7 

1965   . 

:  19fi.^  data  arc  based  on  employment  throii?h  mid-Sept<?mber  and  on  projections  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Source:  State  of  r.ilifnrni.i,  Depirtment  nf  Employment.  Resejirch  and  StUistics  Rept.  851  No  2,  "Season.il 
Employment  in  Talifomia  .\priculture,  laSft-CS,"  prepared  Oct.  1,  1965. 

Table  n  shows  that  the  Increase  In  do-  from  month  to  month.  It  amounted  to  ap- 
mestlc  seasonal  employment  In  1965.  as  com-  proximately  18,000  In  March,  37,000  in  June, 
pared  with  the   1959-64  average,  has  varied      and  21,000  In  October. 

T.^BLE    \l.~'E>npJoymenl   of  seasonal  agrirnltural  workers   in   California  by  nationalitt/, 
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Jan.  15. 
Feb.  15. 
Mar  15. 
Apr.  IS. 
May  15 
June  15. 
July  15. 
Aug.  15. 
Sept.  15. 
Oct.  15. 
Nov.  15. 
Dec.  15. 


Total,  seasonal 
workers 


Domestic  workers 


Contract  foreign 
workers 


-Average, 
1959-64 


99.400 
86.100 
7fi.  .WO 

e.'..  •fjoo 

15<\3O0 
173.000 
163. 100 
173.  500 
■22fi.  300 
187.  'WO 
102.400 
96,100 


1965 


90,500 

83.400 

74.800 

8.5,800 

141.200 

167.  .300 

143.000 

147.800 

179.300 

163,000 


.\venige, 
195(^64 


79.600 

66,300 

56,100 

70.100 

114,000 

126,  700 

123,400 

130,  6  0 

158,500 

126,  .500 

77.400 

77.700 


1965 


89,600 

83,400 

74,200 

85.700 

140.400 

163.900 

142.  700 

147,  200 

167,900 

147,600 


.■V%'era?p. 
1959-64 


19.800 
19,800 
20.400 
25,  700 
42.300 
46,300 
39.600 
42,900 
67.800 
61.300 
25,nf)0 
18.400 


1965 


900 

0 

600 

100 

800 

3,400 

300 

600 

11,400 

13,400 


'  Based  on  midiiionth  ostiniates,  emploj-inent  as  reported  during  the  midweek  of  each  month  (the  week  containing 
the  12th  j. 

Source:  State  of  ruiifomii.  Department  of  Emiiloyment.  Research  and  Statistics  Section,  Kept.  851  No.  1,  tab  la  I 
prepared  Sept   Jl,  1965,  and  data  suf.sequently  available  from  the  same  source. 


The  table  shows  a  considerable  drop  In 
total  seasonal  man-years  during  the  period. 
Several  factors  are  responsible,  including  In- 
creased mechanization  and  reduced  acreage 
In  a  number  of  crops,  as  well  as  a  generally 
more  stable  use  of  labor,  with  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  people  getting  steadier  work  for 
longer  periods. 

The  changeover  from  foreign  to  domestic 
labor  appears  most  strikingly  In  the  com- 
position of  the  seasonal  work  force  in  specific 
localities  at  comparable  dates  for  this  year 
and  last.  For  example,  on  June  27.  1964, 
there  were  3  970  seasonal  domestic  workers 
In  Salinas  and  10.000  braceroe  A  year  later 
the  work  force  was  composed  of  8,230  domes- 
tic workers  and  only  1.660  foreign   workers 

The  data  in  table  in  suggest  that  most  of 
the  additional  seasonal  domestic  workers 
were  local '  workers.  This  Is  particularly  true 
of  the  peak  months  of  June.  July,  and  .Au- 
gust. In  June  1965.  there  were  20,000  more 
local  domestic  workers  than  the  average  for 
June  1959-64 

Although  monthly  comparisons  cf  thLs 
year  and  the  1959-64  average  employment  of 


local  domestic  farm  labor  show  little  pattern, 
the  Increase  averaged  10.300  more  local  work- 
ers a  month  this  year.  A  peak  of  115.600 
local  seasonal  workers  were  In  the  fields  this 
June  as  compared  with  a  peak  average  of 
94.900  for  June  the  previous  5  years. 

There  was  a  fairly  steady  Increase  of  intra- 
state migratory  workers  In  each  month  of 
this  year  as  compared  to  the  1959-64  average. 
The  average  monthly  Increase  was  5,200 
workers,  with  the  pwaK  in  September,  when 
there  were  34,900  Intrastate  workers  In  the 
fields. 

The  Increase  of  Interstate  migratory  work- 
ers, although  steady,  was  not  as  marked  as 
that   of  local   and   Intrastate  workers.     The 


'  The  source  of  labor  data  i.s  the  State  of 
California  Department  of  EmpUn-ment. 
"Seasonal  Employment  in  California  Agricul- 
ture, Man-Years  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Labor.  1959-65."  Oct.  1.  1965.  and  da„a  sub- 
sequently available  from  the  same  source 

"  Locals  are  those  recruited  from  the  im- 
mediate crop  area. 


=  A  substantial  number  of  domestic  farm- 
workers in  California  this  year,  as  In  the 
past,  are  Mexican  "green  carders,"  that  Is, 
Mexican  nationals  who  have  been  accorded 
the  status  of  permanent  resident  aliens  un- 
der our  Immigration  laws  and  who  therefore 
have  the  right  to  work  in  this  country  In 
any  pursuit.  The  number  of  Mexican  perma- 
nent resident  aliens  In  California  on  Jan.  1, 
1965  was  approximately  300,000,  slightly  more 
than  the  number  who  registered  on  that  date 
In  1964.  There  are  no  figures  on  how  many 
of  this  total  were  engaged  in  agricultural 
work.  Unlike  the  braceros,  however,  "grreen 
carders"  are  legal  residents  of  the  United 
States,  and  those  who  work  In  agriculture 
are  hired  In  the  same  way  as  are  native 
domestic  workers. 
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average   monthly  Increase  over   1959-64  was 
3,700  with  the  peak  again  In  September,  when 


approximately  19,000  interstate  workers  were 
In  California. 


T.\BLE  III. — Employment    of    seasonal    domestic    agricultural    workers    in    California    by 

type  of  worker,  1959-65  ' 


Total, domestic 
seasonal  workers 


Local  w  orkers 


Intrastate  migra- 
tory worker? 


IntiTslatc  migra- 
tory workers 


Average.  I       1965 
1959-64    ! 


January... 
February.. 

March 

-Vpril 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septeinber 
October. . . 
November, 
December. 


I 


79,  <)fl() 

66,3(10 

56.  KX) 

70,  100 

114.000 

12ti.  TIKI 

123.  4«J 

130.6(10 

158.  500 

12tl. .'«) 

77,  4(XJ 

77,700 


89.  two 

83,4a) 

74.  -200 

S-S.  700 

140.400 

163.  900 

142.  700 

147.  ^(X) 

167.900 

149.  (KW 


-Average, 

1959-64 


1965 


63,800 
53.600 
45,  100 
55,  700 
88. '200 
94,900 
91.UO0 
92.700 
111,600 

94.  m) 

63,  IXX) 
63,600 


70,300 

64.100 

»),  7(X) 

63.900 

101.. "00 

115.600 

97,  500 

101.  200 

114.  tXX) 

109.  8tX) 


Average, 
1959-W 


1965 


Average, 

1959-64 


1965 


11,500 
9,000 
7,400 
9.500 

17.900 

21.  ,500 
21,7U0 
25.500 
31,5(J0 

22.  7(10 
9.500 

10,100 


13.900 
13.  800 
12.100 
14.800 
25.  600 
30,  5fX» 
27,  100 
29.  400 
34,900 
27,  WH) 


4,300  1  5,  4(J0 

3,  7*)  5,  500 

3,  .MX)  5.  400 

4.  8t)0  7.  000 
7,  9<XI  13.  600 

10. 3U0  17,800 

HI.  HiXI  IK,  ino 

12.  4iW  16.  6(0 

15,  4*  1  19.  (K)0 

9,>M>i  ,  \\.\m 

*•**  I-- 131  percent 


up  by  more  than  »10  million  over  last  year 
and  $20  million  over  the  lC'59-64  average. 

Sjjeclflcally.  harvested  acreage  was  18.7 
percent  below  the  1959-64  average,  with  a 
yield  18  percent  higher.  The  higher  yield 
has  to  some  extent  offset  the  cutbacks  In 
acreage,  and  total  production  was  only  3.6 
percent  below  the  average  for  the  previous 
5  years.  Some  of  the  decrease  In  acreage  this 
year  was  necessitated  by  the  processors'  stock 
carryover  from  last  year  and  their  predicted 
inability  to  handle  more  than  about  110.000 
acres  of  production  In  1965,  It  Is  also  ap- 
parent that  some  decrease  was  due  to  un- 
certainty on  the  part  of  growers  and  proc- 
essors as  to  the  availability  of  an  adequate 
labor  supply. 

Total  man-years  In  the  harvest  decreased 
27.8  percent  from  the  1961-64  average,  with 
contract  foreign  man-years  dropping  70.2 
percent  and  domestic  man-years  Increasing 


'  liaiU'd  on  iiiidiiioiith  r.stitiiates 
the  12th). 

It  appears  that  the  most  Important  factor 
in  attracting  additional  domestic  workers  to 
farm  labor  this  year  was  a  higher  wage  level. 
Data  in  the  State  of  California  Department 
of  Employment,  DE  881-A  report,  "California 
Weekly  Farm  Labor  Report."  indicate  that  In 
general  wages  tended  to  approach,  and  In 
some  cases  exceeded,  the  Secretary's  criteria 
of  $1.40  an  hour  minimum,  through  either 
hourly  wages  or  piece  rates,  particularly  in 
those  areas  where  growers  requested  foreign 
workers   or   have   contemplated   requests. 

Undoubtedly,  a  second  factor  bringing 
more  domestic  workers  Into  harvest  labor 
was  their  understanding,  gained  from  local 
and  national  publicity,  that  they  were  no 
longer  competing  with  Mexican  labor  for 
agricultural  Jobs  because  the  bracero  pro- 
gram had  been  terminated. 

The  decrea.^e  in  foreign  workers  and  the 
rise  in  domestic  employment  has  un- 
doubtedly had  significant  economic  ramifica- 
tions for  the  balance-of-payments  problem. 
Average  bracero  earnings  for  1959-63  were 
approximately  S81  million,  of  which  a  large 
fwrtion   certainly   ended    up   in   Mexico.     In 

1964,  the   figure   was   $78   million,   while   In 

1965.  bracero   earnings   dropped   to   an   esti- 
mated $12  million.' 

On  the  reasonable  assumption  that  ap- 
proximately 75  percent  of  bracero  earnings 
In  the  United  States  returns  to  Mexico,  we 
can  estimate  that  from  1964  to  1965  the  out- 
flow of  money  from  this  country  has  been 
reduced  by  about  $50  million.  At  the  same 
time  we  should  note  that  earnings  of  domes- 
tic workers  have  been  augmented  by  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars.  The  multiplier  effect  of 
the  spending  of  these  wages  In  the  com- 
munity makes  the  economic  Impact  of  keep- 
ing these  wages  at  home  even  more  Im- 
portant, and  should  particularly  be  borne  In 
mind  in  appraising  export  losses  suffered  by 
growers  through  inability  to  harvest  all  of 
their  crops. 

Crops 

The  analysis  of  the  farm  labor  experience 
111  California  this  year  would  not  be  complete 
without  a  consideration  of  trends  in  In- 
dividual crop  prcKluction  and  values.  Data 
for  the  major  crops  traditionally  relying  on 
bracero  labor  are  given  below  for  1959-64  and 
IQeS."* 


employment  ;is  reported  during  tiic  niidwee,    of  each  month  (week  containing 


For  the  majority  of  crops  surveyed,  acreage 
was  down  this  year.  In  some  Instances  this 
was  because  of  concern  over  the  availability 
cf  harvest  labor,  In  others  because  of  market 
factors,  and  in  still  others  because  of  In- 
formal quotas  Imposed  by  processors. 
Changes  in  total  value  were  not  uniform,  and 
varied  by  crop.  Where  crop  value  Increased 
over  previous  years.  It  did  so  despite  sub- 
stantial reductions  In  harvested  acreage.  Al- 
though In  all  cases  total  man-years  of  labor 
were  down,  the  decrease  in  contract  foreign 
man-years  ranged  from  70  to  100  percent  and 
the  increase  In  domestic  man-years  went  as 
high  as  297  percent  over  the  1961-64  average. 

Tomatoes  for  processing:  This  has  been  an 
excellent  year  for  processing  tomatoes.  The 
harvest  Is  well  on  Its  way  to  a  new  record 
In  per-acre  yields,  and  despite  over  26,000 
fewer  acres  this  year  compared  with  the 
1959-64  average,  production  has  exceeded 
expectations,  with  estimated  total  crop  value 


Braceros  were  admitted  to  the  State  In 
significant  numbers  for  only  one  crop — 
the  tomato  harvest.  An  analysis  of  how 
these  braceros  were  used  in  appended  to  this 
report.  The  data  Indicate  that  the  requests 
for  bracero  labor  substantially  exceeded  the 
actual  need,  a  conclusion  that  also  applies 
to  a  number  of  other  crops. 

With  this  year's  experience  In  mind,  a 
spokesman  for  the  California  Tomato  Grow- 
ers Association  recently  announced  that  his 
association  "will  never  again  ask  for  bra- 
ceros." The  spokesman  cited  three  factors 
that  influenced  the  growers'  new  position: 
Success  in  har vesting  crt^Js  with  a  greatly 
Increased  number  of  U.S.  workers  and  only 
half  the  Mexican  nationals  they  had  claimed 
to  need  to  avoid  disastrous  losses;  the  de- 
velopment of  mechanical  harvesters;  and  a 
desire  to  be  free  of  Government  regulations.' 
Governor  Brown  has  recently  expressed  the 
conviction  that  next  year  "the  tomato  harvest 
win  be  accomplished  entirely  bv  domestic 
labor  In  combination  with  mechanized  har- 
vesters." ■ 

Table  IV  shows  the  data  for  the  process- 
ing tomato  harvest. 


T.iBLE   IV. —  Tomatoes  for  processing 
A.  ACREAGE,  PRODUCTION,  YIELD,  AND  CROP  VALUE,  1969-64  AND  1986 


Average, 

19.'.9-Ci4 


19<'v5 


Change  'average 
l»5iM>4  to  1965) 


.\  bsolutc 


Percent 


Harvested  acreage 

Production  (tons) 

.\verage  yield  (tons  per  acre) 
Total  value 


142,617 

2,641,000 

17,8 

$65,658,000 


116, (KK) 
2,  4,V|,  (KXI 

-in 

$86, 000. 000 

1 

-26,617 

-91.000 

-^3.2 

-(-»20, 442, 000 

-18.7 
-3.6 

-fiao 

-1-31.2 

B.  MAN-YEARS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  1961-64  >  AND  1965 


.\verage, 
196!-64 


i9<;5 


Change  (average 
1961-64  to  1966) 


Atwolute 


Total  man-years: 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Total 


'  1,749.3 
"6,587.1 


>  8, 306. 4 


4,  (Ml.  7 
l,9."<i.  0  I 


-1-2, 292.  4 
-4,601.1 


6,997 


-2.308.7 


Percent 


-t-131.0 
-70.2 


-27.8 


,.'  -?■.  t'rra'^down  lK"twcen  domestic  and  foreign  labor  usage  by  crop  activity  was  not  maintained  prior  to  1961  by 
the  California  Department  of  Employment.  ^  i-nui  w  iwi  i.y 


*  Bracero  earnings  data  supplied  by  State 
of  California  Department  of  Employment, 
Research  and  Statistics  Section. 

'  Crop  data  In  this  section  are  based  on 
California  Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting 
Service,  "Harvesting  Acreage,  Production, 
Price,  and  Value  for  Selected  California 
Crops  by  Labor  Use,  1959-«3  Average  and 
1964-65,"  Sept.  22,  1965,  and  1965  data 
subsequently  available  from  the  Reporting 
Service. 


Strawberries:  As  with  tomatoes,  a  marked 
change  in  the  strawberry  harvest  occurred 
this  year.  There  was  a  100.5-percent  Increase 
In  domestic  man-years  and  an  89.5-percent 
decrease  In  foreign  man-years.  Total  man- 
years  for  the  harvest  dropped  40.9  percent. 

Harvested  acreage  and  production  were 
down  this  year,  but  average  yield  rose  13.1 
percent  above  1959-64.  Total  value  of  the 
crop  was  5  percent  above  the  6-year  aver- 
age. 


There  was  some  crop  loss  in  strawberrlea 
and  in  asparagus  this  year.  Some  of  the 
loss  may  be  attributed  to  a  scarcity  of  work- 
ers, which  in  turn  was  partly  the  result  of 
poor  weather  at  the  beginning  of  the  harvest. 


•"Tomato  Growers'  Switch— -No  need  for 
Mencans,'  "  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Ptldajr, 
Oct.  8,  1885,  p.  6. 

'  Press  release,  LCH,  No.  OM,  Oct.  16,  1060, 
p.l. 
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M»nj  of  tba  workers  who  were  prepared  to 
work  Um  atTAWtMrry  and  asparagus  harvests 
w«re  unwilling  to  stand  by  diirlng  the  har- 
veetlng  delay  caused  by  rain.  A  second 
factor  In  the  labor  shortage  at  the  critical 
harvest  time  was  the  long  delay  between 
the  authorization  for  bracero  labor  and  Its 
arrival — a  delay  caused  by  the  lengthy  nego- 
tiations between  the  growers  and  the  Mexi- 
can Oovernment.  Poor  housing  and  Inade- 
quate piece  rates  contributed  to  the  dlffl- 
cultlea. 

The  detailed  data  for  strawberries  are  In 
table  V. 

Lettuce:  A  B.S-percent  increase  in  har- 
vested acreage  of  winter  lettuce,  coupled 
with  a  L7-percent  Increase  In  average  yield, 
resulted  In  a  11.3-perceDt  Increase  In  pro- 
duction this  yectf  compared  with  1859-64. 
The  total  value  of  the  crop,  however,  was 
down  10.6  percent. 

With  harvested  acreage  In  spring  lettuce 
dropping  5.4  percent  below  the  1850-64  aver- 
age, and  average  yield  rising  4.7  percent, 
production  came  out  U  percent  below  the  5- 
year  average.  In  contrast  to  the  winter  crop, 
total  value  of  spring  lettuce  was  86.1  per- 
cent above  196»-64. 

Detailed  crop  value  figures  for  summer  and 
fall  lettuce  are  not  yet  available. 

So  far  as  the  panel  is  aware,  there  was  no 
labor  shortage  In  the  harvesting  of  winter 
and  firing  lettuce.  Fluctuations  In  price 
and  production  must,  therefore,  have  been 
caused  by  other  factors. 

The«bAnge  In  the  composition  of  the  labor 
force  U  as  marked  In  lettuce  as  in  other 
crops.  Domestic  man-years  Increased  136.8 
peroent  above  the  10<ll-«4  average,  and  for- 
eign man-yeare  were  down  98.4  percent,  with 
total  mao-years  for  the  harvest  down  33.3 
perottil. 

Table  VI  contains  the  detaUed  figures  for 
the  lettuce  harvest. 

Cltrtis:  Tbere  was  a  considerable  change 
In  the  ocmpoalUon  of  the  labor  force  in  all 
citrus  crops  this  year.  This  was  due  to  the 
voluntary  action  of  the  cltrusgrowers,  who, 
because  they  felt  unable  to  pay  a  guaranteed 
minitniim  of  91.40  per  hour  to  all  workers, 
elected  to  pay  piece  rates  with  no  minimum 
hourly  guarantee.  This  decision  automati- 
dally  made  them  Ineligible  to  apply  for 
braoero  labor.  Domestic  man-years  In- 
creased 156.8  percent  over  the  1961-64  aver- 
age In  Valencia  oranges.  50.8  percent  In  na- 
val oranges.  3B7.3  percent  In  lemons,  and 
171.1  percent  In  grapefruit.  Foreign  labor 
was  almost  eliminated,  disappearing  entirely 
In  Valencia  oranges  and  grapefnilt,  and  de- 
creasing by  09.6  percent  In  navel  oranges  and 
VIM  percent  In  lemons.  This  transition  was 
not  aocon^iUabad  without  substantial  cost 
to  the  growers.  For  example,  the  southern 
California  Valencia  orangegrowers  were  un- 
able, because  of  labor  shortages,  to  satisfy 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  market  demand. 

Harvested  acreage  In  Valencia  oranges  was 
16.6  percent  belqw  the  1959-64  average,  but 
because  ci  an  increase  in  average  yield  of  33 
boxes  per  acre,  or  14.3  percent  over  the  6- 
year  average,  production  fell  only  4.7  percent. 
Total  crop  value  was  down  33.6  percent. 

The  situation  was  somewhat  different  in 
navel  oranges,  where  harvested  acreage  was 
8  peroent  above  the  1959-64  average.  With 
an  Increase  in  average  yield  of  15.9  percent, 
total  production  Increased  by  35  percent. 
Total  crop  value  this  year  was  10.4  percent 
above  the  5-year  average. 

There  was  a  16.8  percent  decrease  from 
the  1959-84  average  In  harvested  acreage  of 
]««wf\n»,  a  4.4  percent  Increase  In  average 
yield,  and  ^  consequent  13.9  percent  decrease 
In  proAuotloc  Tlie  value  of  this  year's  crop. 
however.  Is  143  percent  above  the  5-year 
averafe. 

tn  the  grmpctralt  crop  thla  year,  an  In- 
nwM  of  OJ  percent  In  average  yield  and  a 
40-paroent  Increase  In  harvested  acreage  re- 
floHed  tn  a  40J-peroent  Increase  in  produc- 


tion OVCT  the  1960-64  average.  Total  crop 
value  roee  23.4  percent. 

Detailed  data  for  the  four  citriis  crops  are 
in  table  VII. 

Summer  melons:  This  was  a  low  yield  year 
in  summer  melons.  Harvested  acreage  was 
15.4  percent  below  the  1968-64  average,  pro- 
duction was  down  18.7  percent,  and  average 
yield  fell  3.7  percent.  Crop  value  was  2.6  per- 
cent below  the  5-year  average. 

The  harvest  was  completed  with  16.3  per- 
cent fewer  man-years  than  the  1961-64  aver- 
age. Harvesting  was  completed  with  76.7 
percent  more  domestic  workers  and  with  no 
foreign  labor. 

Detailed  data  for  melons  appear  In  table 
VIU. 


Asparagus:  Harvested  acreage  In  asparagus 
this  year  was  30.7  percent  below  the  1960-64 
average.  As  average  yield  remained  about 
the  same,  total  production  fell  off  by  20.8 
percent.  The  total  value  of  the  crop  was  6 
percent  below  the  6-year  average. 

This  harvest  was  achieved  with  a  40.1- 
percent  decrease  in  man-years,  Including  an 
88.7-peTcent  drop  In  foreign  man-years  and 
a  6.1-percent  rise  in  domestic  man-years. 

There  was  a  major  loss  In  production  of 
white  asparagus,  due  to  the  lack  of  sufficient 
farmworkers  to  harvest  the  crop.  The  pri- 
mary reason  for  this  shortage  is  that  the 
work  is  arduous  and  unpleasant,  and  the 
piece  rates  offered  were  insufficient  to  attract 
the  necessary  number  of  workers. 


Table  V. — Strawberries 
A.  ACREAGE,  PRODUCTION,  YIELD,  AND  CROP  VALUE,  1959-«4  AND  1965 


A-1.  All  itraw berries' 

Harvested  acreage 

Production  (poundsj 

Average  yielo  (pounds  per  acre) 

Total  value 

A-2.  Kresh  market  strawberries: 

Production  (pounds) 

Total  value 

A-3.  Processing  strawberries: 

Production  (pounds) 

Total  value 


Average, 
1959-64 


10.950 
202, 991. 000 

18,538 
$38.  413,  000 

125,  525,  000 
J28, 478, 000 

77,466.000 
$9,935,000 


8,  300 

174,  OOU.  000 

20,964 

$40,  349.  000 

103,  000,  000 
$28,  634,  OPO 

71.000,000 
$11,715,000 


Change  (average  1959-64 
to  19tj5) 


Absolute 


Percent 


-2,650 
-28,99L000 

+  2,  426 
+$1,936,000 

-22,  525,  000 
+  *1,56.  fWO 

-6.466,000 
+$1,780,000 


-24.  2 
-14.3 

+13.1 
+5.0 

-17.9 

+.5 

-8.3 
+  17.9 


B.  MAN-YEARS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  1981-«4  i  AND  1965 


Average. 
196I-«4 


All  strawberries,  total  man-years 

Domestic _ _. 

Foreign 

Total 


>  1, 166. 7 

>  3, 396. 7 
I  4,  663. 4 


1965 


2,399,0 

357.5 

2,696.6 


Change  (average  1961-64 
to  1965) 


Absolute 


+1,172.3 
-3, 039.  2 
-1,866.9 


Percent 


+100.5 
-89.5 
-40.9 


'  A  breakdown  between  domestic  and  foreign  labor  usage  by  crop  activity  was  not  maintained  prior  to  1961  by 
the  California  Department  of  Employment. 

I  Table  VI. — Lettuce 

A.  WINTER  AND  SPRING  LETTUCE-ACREAGE,  PRODUCTION,  YIELD,  AND  CROP  VALUE, 

1959-«4  AND  1968 


Winter  lettuce: 

Harvested  acreage  _  ,     _ 

Production  (hundre<l weight) 

Average  yield  (hundredweight  per  acre) 
Total  value 

Spring  lettuce: 

Harvested  acreage 

Production  (hundredweight) 

Average  yield  (hundre<lwelght  per  acre) 
Total  value _ 


Average, 
19S9-64 


42,  617 

7,561,670 

177 

$29,635,000 

17,120 

2, 950, 000 

172 

$9, 962. 800 


1965 


Change  (average  1959- 
64  to  1965) 


Absolute 


46,700 

•  8,  406, 000 

180 

$26, 479, 000 

16,200 

2, 916, 000 

ISO 

$19,  537, 000 


+4,083 

+844,330 

+3 

-$3,166,000 

-920 

-34,000 

+8 

+$9,  574,  200 


Percent 


+9.6 
+11.2 

+1.7 
-10.6 

-5.4 
-1.2 

+4.7 
+96.1 


B.  MAN-YEAR?   OF   EMPLOYMENT   1961-54  1  AND   1965  FOR  ALL  LETTUCE   (WINTER,  SPRING, 

SU.MMER,  AND  FALL) 


1 

A verage, 
1961-64 

1965 

Change  (average  1961- 
64  to  1965) 

Absolute 

Percent 

Total  man-yean: 

Domestic 

M.464.  5 

1 3,  eoo.  3 

3,322.1 
68.5 

+1,857.6 
-3,541.8 

+126.8 

Forol^n 

-98.4 

Total - - - 

'6,064.8 

3,38ae 

-1,684.2 

-33.3 

'  A  breakdown  between  .lomc.stic  and  foreign  labor  usage  by  crop  activity  was  not  maintained  prior  to  1961  by  the 
Ca!lloml»  IVpartinent  of  Einploym^'nt. 
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Table  VII-A. — Citrus:  Valencia  oranges 

A.  ACREAGE,  PRODUCTION,  YIELD,  AKD  CROP  VALUE.  1959-64  AND 

1965 


Table  VII-C. — Citrus:  Lemons 


A.  ACREAGE,  PRODUCTION,  YIELD.  AND  CROP  VALVE,  1959-64  AND 

1965 


Average, 
1969-64 


1965 


Harvested  acreage 

Production  (boxes) 

Average  yield  (boxes  per  acre) 
Total  value 


74,365 

17, 100,  (100 

230 

$61,514,000 


Change  (average 
1959-64  to  1965) 


Absolute     I  Percent 


62.000  I  -12,365 

16, 300, 000        -800,  oon 

263  I  +33 

$41,472,000  I -$20, 042, 000 


-16.6 

-4.7 

+  14.3 

-32.6 


Average, 
1959-64 

1965 

Change    average 
1959-64  to  1965) 

Absolute      Peroent 

49,  279 

15.  50(1,  fion 

315 

$37, 149.  000 

13 

41.000 

5O0,  (KX) 

324 

525.000 

-8.279        -16  8 

Production  (boxes) 

-2,000,000        -12.9 
-H4         +4-4 

Total  value            .      .  

+  $5,376,000        +14.6 

B.  MAN- YEARS  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  1961-64  >  AND  1965 


B.  MJIN-YEARS  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  1961-64  '  AND  1965 


Average, 
1959-64 

1965 

Change  (average 
1961-64  to  1965) 

Absolute 

Percent 

Total  man-years: 

Domestic                       

'631.8 
'  1, 264. 1 

1, 622. 7 
0 

+990.9 
-1,254.1 

+  156.8 

Foreign 

-100.0 

Total           

'  1, 885. 9 

1,622.7 

-263.2 

-14.0 

Average. 

1961-64      1 

1965 

Change  (average 
1961-64  to  1965) 

Absolute      Peroent 

Total  man-years: 

Domestic                     

1687  5 
1  2.816.7 

2.731,6 
63.1 

! 
+2,044,0      +297,3 

Foreign 

-2,753,6  1     -97.8 

Total    - 

>  3, 604.  2  1 

2,  794.  6 

-708.6  1     -20.2 

1 

1  A  breakdown  between  domestic  and  foreign  labor  usage  by  crop  activity  was  not 
maintained  prior  to  1961  by  the  California  Department  of  Employment. 

Table  VII-B. — Citrus:  Navel  oranges 

A.  ACREAGE,  PRODUCTION,  YIELD,  AND  CROP  VALUE,  1959-64  AND 

1965 


'  A  breakdown  between  domestic  and  foreign  Ifibor  usage  by  crop  activity  was  not 
maintained  prior  to  1961  by  the  California  Department  of  Employment. 

Table  V'II-D. — Citrus:  Grapefruit 

A.  ACREAGE,  PRODUCTION,  YIELD,  AND  CROP  VALUE.  1959-64  AND 

1965 


60,182 

12, 483, 000 

207 

Total  value..  J - |$61,264,000 


Harvested  acreage  ^ 
Production  (boxes). 
Average  yield  (boxes  per  acre). 


Average, 
1959-64 


1966 


65,000 

16, 600, 000 

240 

$66, 610, 000 


Change  (average 
19.^9-64  to  1965) 


Absolute       Percent 


Average, 
19,59-64 


+4,818 
117,000 
+33 
+$5,346,000 


+3, 


+8.0 
+  25.0 
+  15.9 
+10.4 


Harvested  acreage 

Production 

Average  yield  (boxes  per  acre) 
Total  value -.. -- 


9,217 

2,918,000 

317 

$6,208,000 


1965 


12,900 

4, 100,  000 

318 

$7, 599, 000 


Change  (average 

I959-fi4  to  1965) 


Absolute     '  Peroent 


+3,683 

+1,182,000 

-t-l 

+$1,391,000 


+40.0 

+40.6 

+.S 

+22.4 


B.  MAN-YEARS  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  1961-64  '  AND  1965 


B.  MAN-YEARS  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  1961-64  '  AND  1966 


"^T 

T 

* 

Average, 
1961-64 

1966 

Change  (average 
1961-64  to  1965) 

Absolute 

Percent 

Total  man-years: 

Domestic                                      

I  1,448.9 
■331.6 

2,186.2 
L3 

+736.  3 
-330.3 

+50.8 

Foreign 



-99.6 

Total 

'1,780.8 

2, 186. 5 

+405.9 

+2Z8 

.Average, 
1961-64 

1966 

Change  (average 
1961-64  to  1965) 

Absolute 

Peroent 

Total  man-years: 

'79.0 
'86.8 

214.2 
0 

+  135.2 

-86.8 

+  171.1 

Foreign 

-100.0 

Total                   

1  165.7 

214.2 

+48.6  1     +29.8 

'  A  breakdown  between  domestic  and  foreign  labor  usage  by  crop  activity  was  not 
maintained  prior  to  1961  by  the  California  Department  of  Employment. 


'  A  breakdown  between  domestic  and  foreign  labor  usage  by  crop  activity  was  not 
maintained  prior  to  1961  by  the  California  Department  of  Employment. 


DetaUed  data  for  the  asparagtis  harvest, 
along  with  breakdown  of  production  and 
total  value  for  fresh  market  and  all  process- 
ing, including  a  cannery  green  and  white  and 
freezer  asparagus,  are  found  In  table  IX. 
Summary  of  experience 

This  year's  record  shows  that  great  progress 
has  been  made  toward  a  wholly  domestic  (I.e., 
nonbracero)  farm  labor  force.  In  addition, 
those  who  argued  that  no  Americans  would 
do  stoop  labor,  or  could  climb  trees  or  work 
in  high  temperatiu'ee,  have  been  proven 
wrong. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  agricul- 
ture Is  still  not  competitive  with  other  In- 
dustries for  domestic  labor.  Although  wage 
rates  have  risen,  they  are  below  the  levels 
prevalent  in  other  industries.  Little  has  been 
done  to  augment  family  housing  facilities, 
to  provide  more  stable  employment  through- 
out the  harvest  season,  or  to  disseminate 
more  reliable  information  on  employment, 
earnings,  and  manpower. 


The  following  section  examines  the  func- 
tioning of  some  of  the  programs  designed  to 
increase  the  availability,  use,  and  competence 
of  domestic  farm  labor.  The  achievement  of 
an  adequate  domestic  farm  labor  force  de- 
pends upon  the  acceptance  and  support  of 
these  programs  by  workers  and  growers  alike. 

PBOGRKSS  ANTJ  EVALtTATION  OT  RELEVANT  DOMES- 
TIC FARM  LABOR  PROGRAMS 

A  number  of  existing  programs  to  build  an 
able  and  adequate  domestic  farm  labor  force 
have  been  intensified  and  a  number  of  new 
policies  and  programs  have  been  initiated 
over  the  last  year.  The  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience we  have  gained  as  these  policies  and 
programs  developed  have  been  crucial  In  im- 
plementing the  transition  to  a  wholly  domes- 
tic farm  labor  force.  We  wish  to  set  out  here 
wtiat  has  been  done  and  what  we  have 
learned. 

Intensified  intrastate  recruitment:  Cali- 
fornia initiated  intensive  efforts  this  year  to 
reach  heretofore  untapped  sources  of  farm- 
workers and  to  make  better  tise  of  workers 


already  in  the  farm  work  force.  In  mid- 
December  of  1964,  Federal-State  mobile  re- 
cruitment teams  were  organized  to  fan  out 
from  Stockton,  Oakland-San  Francisco, 
Bakersfleld,  and  Loa  Angeles.  A  Federal- 
State  mobile  foUowup  team  was  organizeci 
to  meet  new  recruits  on  arrival  in  the  work 
areas  and  to  assist  in  orienting  and  train- 
ing the  new  workers.  They  also  were  avail- 
able to  assist  in  the  adjustment  of  com- 
plaints. 

Prom  December  24,  1964,  to  April  30,  196B, 
25,380  workers  were  contacted  and  over  10,- 
000  were  placed  through  intrastate  positive 
recruitment.'^ 


•  Positive  intrastate  recruitment  occurs 
when  a  prospective  employer  sends  his  re- 
cruiter to  a  local  employment  office  or  re- 
cruiting center  with  authority  to  hire  appli- 
cants and  provide  them  with  transportation 
to  the  work  site.  This  is  in  contrast  to 
normal  recruitment,  where  the  local  employ- 
ment office  refers  a  worker  to  a  harvest  area 
where  hiring  will  be  done  on  the  spot. 


>6 


1  larTMtfld  KTMC* 

]  fodoctUm  (bDndiedweifbt) 

i  Tcnce  ylald  (hondredwalclit  per  tere). 
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'  A  breakdown  between  domestic  and  foreign  labor  usage  by  crop  activity  was  not  maintained  prior  to  1961  hv  the 
fyiitnml^  Department  o(  Employment. 

•  Table  IX. — Asparagus 

A.  ACBEAOB,  PRODUCTION,  YIELD,  AND  CROP  VALUK.  19S9-64  AND  1965 
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Table  VIII. — Melons;  summer 
A.  ACREAOK,  PRODUCTION,  YIELD,  AND  CROP  VALUE,  l»5»-«4  AND  1965 


Average, 
10S9-S4 


196.5 


Change  ''average  195ft- 
64  to  1955) 


.Absolute 


42.533 

6,  757.  000 

135 

$2*.  023,000 


36,  noo  -6.  5;« 

4,680.000  -1.077,000 

\30  I                     -5 

$23,  40a  000  -M28.  000 


Percent 


-15.4 

-18.7 

-3.7 

-2.8 


B.  MAN- YEARS  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  1961-64'  AND  1965 


Average, 
ID&9-64 


1965 


Change  (average 
195&-64  to  196.M 


Absolut*     I  Percent 


A|-l.  Ail  aapanfiu: 

Harremd  acrsain 

Prodaetlon  (bundredwelcbt) 

A  Tenia  yield  (hundredweight  per  acre).. 

Total  rmnw 

A}-!.  Frtab  marfcat  agpanpu: 

Productioa  (hundiredweicht) 

Total  Taloe 

A^.  ProcMwd  aspara|ti«: 

Prodaetlon  (tons) 

Total  Taine 

Afl(a).  Prty^iaed  aspanctu,  cannery  white: 

Production  (tons) 

Total  Taint 

Af>(b).  Pfi'iuiiid  tMptntaa,  cannery  green: 

Pradoetiea  (toot) - 

.Total  Talua - 

At>(c).  rrnc—irl  ■cparacuj.  treetlnc: 

Production  (torn) 

Total  Talna 


60, -200  ' 
1,028,000 
2fi  I 
tSl  734.  000  j 
1 
509,000 
$9.  300.  000 

86.450 
%IS,  424. 000 

29,  S35 
V.  480.  500 

23.071 
S^280,000  I 

13.544 
$2,874,500 


.M,  900 

1.  5.'7,  000 

X 

$23.  496.  000 

flJ4,  TKI) 

$9,  !>ai.  uoo 

4,^,  KV) 
$13,  635.  000 

15,214  I 
$5,294,000 

17,  ^^ 
$5,  ■266.  IXJO 

12,  ,3,W 
$3,  075,  000 


-14,300 

-401.  000 

0 

-$1,228,000 

-i-25,  ocn 
-)-J5(>1.000 

-21.  300 
-$1,  789, 000 

-14,612 

-$2.  195,  500 

-.1  4>*5 
-!-$«5  000 

—  1   194 
+$400!  ."^O 


-20,7 

-20,8 

0 

-5.0 

+4,2 
+fl.O 

-32,0 
-11,6 

-49  0 
-29,3 


-fl5.0 


B.  MAN-YEAR3  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  1961-64'  A.ND  1965 


Average, 
1981-64 


1965 


•aparaiua.' 
Total  man-years: 

DomMttc... 

roceicn 

Total 


<  1.156.0 
U.  097. 7 


1  2, 254.  6 


1.227.1 

124^ 

1.351,3 


Change  (avemee 
1961-64  to  19f>.'.i 


Absolute        Percent 


-1-70,2 
-973,5 


-t-6,1 

-8S.  7 


-903,3 


-40,1 


A  breakdown  between  domestic  and  foreign  labor  usage  by  trop  activity  was  not  maintained  prior  to  1961  by 
CalUbrnte  Departmant  of  Employment. 


tb 

[n  May  IBM,  leaden  of  the  Mexican- 
A  Mrloan  community  luggeated  that  from 
S,  00  to  10,000  Mexican-American  workers 
ai  allabla  In  the  central  coastal  area  were  not 
b<  Inc  reached  by  the  regular  State  depart- 
m  int  of  employment  recruitment.  A  pilot 
pipgram  waa  itarted  In  San  Joae  to  reach 
vorkera.  A  special  office  waa  act  up  to 
odarmta  dtirlng  June,  with  pro^lalona  for  ex- 
te  iiton  U  tt  ahould  proTe  succeeoful.  Twelve 
M^can-Amerlcan  leaders  from  the  San  Joae 
hired  by  the  department  of 
ecAploymant  to  recruit  In  the  Mexlcan- 
Ai  lerloaD  ocmmunlty.  The  growers  pro- 
▼1  lad  mooey  to  hire  three  Mexican-American 
cc  inmtnUty  leaden  to  work  In  cooperaUon 
W.  th  the  temporary  department  staff.    Grow- 


ers provided  day-haul  transportation  from 
San  Jose  to  the  Salinas  area  strawberry  fields. 
Recruiters  met  with  community  groups,  and 
prepared  and  distributed  handbills  and  pam- 
phlets. News  releases  and  paid  advertising 
were  used.  Door-to-door  canvasses  were  con- 
ducted. The  results,  however,  were  disap- 
pointing. 

A  total  of  1,849  workers,  of  whom  976  had 
Spanish  surnames,  were  hired  from  the  new 
community  recruitment  center  list.  Of  these, 
63  percent  worked  only  1  day.  The  special 
office  was  closed  at  the  end  of  June,  and 
the  San  Joee  Parm  Labor  Office  assumed 
supervision  of  the  day-haul  operation, 

Becatise  this  was  the  first  time  Mexican- 
American  recruiters  were  used  by  the  State 


department  of  employment,  it  is  possible  that 
the  lack  of  success  can  be  attributed  to  the 
newness  of  this  program.  It  Is  also  possible 
that  the  reluctance  of  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans to  do  what  has  traditionally  been  con- 
sidered bracero  work  was  a  strong  factor  In 
their  lack  of  response,  particularly  becatise 
braceroe  were  already  working  In  the  area. 

In  mid-July,  farm-labor  supervisors  and 
local  office  managers  'rom  tomato-producing 
areas  met  with  office  staff  to  evolve  a  plan  of 
action  for  more  widespread  recruitment  of 
tomato  pickers  than  ever  before  attempted. 
The  State  office  of  the  department  prepared 
and  distributed  some  40  TV  slides  In  English 
and  Spanish.  News  releasee  were  prepared 
for  all  local  offices.  Some  35,(X)0  tomato  re- 
cruitment pamphlets  were  distributed  In  ad- 
dition to  the  hundreds  of  recruitment  flyers 
prepared  by  local  offices.  Signs  were  posted 
on  bulletin  boards,  in  labor  camps,  and  in 
businesses  frequented  by  workers.  Some 
theaters  used  spot  announcements  to  pub- 
licize the  need  for  tomato  pickers.  Sound 
equipment  broadcasts  and  house-to-house 
canvasses  were  employed.  Day-hauls  were 
conducted  from  as  many  as  90  supervised  and 
luisupervlsed  points  before  school  opened, 
and  subsequently  from  about  75  points.  Mil- 
itary bases  were  contacted  to  recruit  off-duty 
military  personnel  and  their  families.  Up  to 
seven  b\isloads  of  youths  were  hauled  dally 
from  a  pwlnt  near  Mather  Air  Force  Base  near 
Sacramento. 

The  department  of  employment  central 
and  local  farm  placement  staffs  cooperated 
fully  with  the  California  department  of  so- 
cial welfare  central  and  local  staffs  In  assur- 
ing that  all  social  welfare  recipients  who 
could  be  channeled  Into  farmwork  knew 
about  and  were  assisted  In  securing  farm 
Jobs.  Their  occupational  codes  of  unem- 
ployment Insurance  claimants  were  examined 
and  possible  employees  were  channeled  Into 
farmwork. 

About  the  time  the  department  of  employ- 
ment began  Its  recruitment  for  the  tomato 
harvest,  the  Mexican-American  leaders  again 
offered  to  help  recruit  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans who,  they  believed,  were  not  being 
reached  by  the  department's  efforts.  The 
Federal  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  then 
hired  4  Mexican-American  leaders  as  con- 
sultants, and  the  State  department  of  em- 
ployment hired  some  25  Indigenous  commu- 
nity leaders  recommended  by  the  BES  con- 
sultants. These  Mexican-American  commu- 
nity leaders  were  hired  to  contact  their  peo- 
ple and  urge  them  to  take  jobs  and  to  help 
meet  the  labor  shortage  Ln  the  tomato 
harvest. 

From  August  18  to  September  20,  over 
14,000  domestic  workers  were  referred  to  to- 
mato growers  by  local  offices  In  the  Interior 
valley  and  central  coast  districts.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  Industry  and  the  depart- 
ment, an  estimated  18,700  man-weeks  of 
work  were  performed  by  domestic  workers 
hand-harvesting  cannery  tomatoes  during 
the  week  of  highest  domestic  employment  In 
these  districts.  This  oompares  with  the  1964 
statewide  peak  of  5,250  domestic  man-weeks 
of  employment  In  both  hand  and  machine 
harvest  of  cannery  tomatoes. 

Interstate  recruitment 
Historically,  the  State  department  of  em- 
ployment and  growen  have  been  reluctant 
to  conduct  Interstate  recruitment.  State  of- 
ficials have  contended  that  recruitment  In 
other  States  wl;a  foreign  workers  would 
merely  create  a  shortage  that  would  have  to 
bo  filled  In  t*i08e  States  by  the  Importation 
of  additional  foreign  workers.  Growers  and 
community  leaders  have  been  fearftil  of  the 
Impact  of  an  Influx  of  out-of-state  labor 
upon  welfare  pi^ograms,  the  educational  sys- 
tem, the  pioUce,  and  other  community  agen- 
cies and  fadlltiea.  Growers  also  argued  that 
labor  alleged  to  be  available  through  Inter- 
state recruitment  waa  neither  qualified  nor 


reliable  and  that  the  recruitment  process  It- 
self was  too  costly. 

This  year,  under  the  necessity  of  entering 
the  competitive  market  for  domestic  labor  as 
required  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  recruit- 
ment criteria  of  December  19,  1964,  and  with 
the  strong  encouragement  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 
the  California  Department  of  Employment, 
and  the  growers  who  wanted  to  remain  eli- 
gible to  receive  foreign  workers  Joined  in  re- 
cruiting in  1 1  States  and  2  territories. 

This  program  was  a  dismal  failure.  Of  the 
50,000  workers  requested  by  California  under 
the  Federal-State  Interstate  clearance  sys- 
tem from  January  1  through  September  13, 
only  3,173  workers  were  actually  recruited. 
Examination  of  the  program  suggests  that 
substantial  administrative  problems  exist  in 
the  interstate  recruitment  system,  and  that 
there  are  aspects  of  California  agricultural 
working  conditions  that  are  not  now  suffi- 
ciently attractive  to  bring  in  out-of-Stata 
workers.  Certainly,  substantially  higher 
wages  would  be  an  immediate  competitive 
advantage  that  should  be  exploited  to  the 
fullest  if  a  productive  and  willing  work  force 
Is  to  be  recruited  and  retained  for  California 
agricvilture.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that,  excluding  Hawaii,  California  grow- 
ers already  pay  the  highest  wages  in  the 
country  for  agricultural  work.  It  is  unreal- 
istic to  assume,  therefore,  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  raise  wages  unless  similar  action  Is 
taken  by  their  counterparts  In  other  States. 

The  Importance  and  potential  of  interstate 
recruitment  cannot  be  overestimated.  Had 
the  Interstate  recruitment  program  achieved 
only  a  minimal  success.  It  is  likely  that  the 
number  of  braceros  admitted  to  California 
this  year  could  have  been  cut  In  half.  More- 
over, it  Is  apparent  that  with  the  virtual 
elimination  of  foreign  labor,  California  grow- 
ers will  continue  to  need  out-of-State  work- 
ers during  the  peak  harvest  season. 

A-Teams 

To  meet  some  of  the  demand  for  domestic 
farm  workers  during  the  summer,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  established  a  youth  farm  em- 
ployment program  for  high  school  athletes. 
The  program,  known  as  A-Team  (athletes  in 
temporary  employment  as  agricultural  man- 
power), provided  for  the  recruitment  of 
teams  of  20  to  30  boys  to  work  on  farms. 
Each  team  was  to  be  supervised  by  a  coach 
or  teacher,  with  recruitment  and  work  as- 
signments to  be  handled  by  the  State  em- 
ployment service. 

The  availability  of  A-Teams  was  a  factor  in 
considering  reqiiests  for  additional  foreign 
workers,  and  growers  requesting  or  receiving 
certification  to  use  foreign  workers  In  the 
course  of  the  summer  were  reminded  by  the 
panel  and  by  the  regional  administrator  of 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  that 
they  would  be  required  to  use  any  available 
workers  west  of  the  Mississippi,  Including 
A-Teams,  before  being  certified  as  eligible 
to  use  foreign  labor.  In  particular,  the  panel 
relied  on  Its  understanding  that  A-Team  la- 
bor was  available  when  on  May  29  It  recom- 
mended against  an  application  lor  foreign 
workers  in  the  Blythe  area. 

The  A-Team  program  in  California  pro- 
vided jobs  for  51  teams  and  1,679  students. 
The  teams  came  from  10  States  (New  Mexico, 
Nebraska.  Idaho,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Utah,  Wyo- 
ming, Arizona,  Texas,  and  C^ifomia) . 
Forty-one  teams  and  1,471  students  were  em- 
ployed in  the  3  areas  of  Salinas,  Blythe, 
and  Stockton,  where  foreign  workers  were 
used  or  requested.  The  following  comments 
apply  to  these  three  areas: 

The  best  record  of  contract  completion  by 
the  students  was  in  the  cantaloup  harvest 
In  Blythe,  where  average  hourly  earnings 
($1.85)  were  highest.  Of  486  students,  A- 
Team  and  Informal  high  school  groups,  419 
remained  to  complete  the  season — evidence 
that  high  earnings  can  be  a  factor  In  attract- 


ing reliable  workers  in  agriculture,  as  else- 
where. The  success  of  the  program  in  Blythe, 
an  area  specifically  denied  certification  for 
foreign  workers  because  of  the  availability 
of  A-Teams,  can  also  be  attributed  in  large 
part  to  the  growers'  fine  cooperation  in  pro- 
viding good  housing,  food,  and  recreational 
faciUUes. 

The  overall  record  of  A-Team  performance 
was  mixed.  Some  teams  stayed  on  for  their 
full  contract,  others  for  as  little  as  3  days. 
Some  were  praised  by  their  employers,  others 
were  discharged  almost  on  arrival.  Some 
had  the  responsible  adult  leadership  of  their 
ooechee,  others  had  only  indifferent  super- 
vUion  from  older  students.  WhUe  some 
found  the  work  too  arduous,  others  com- 
plained they  were  not  given  enough  work. 
The  earnings  record  shows  average  hourly 
earnings  for  some  teams  as  low  as  81  cents 
and  for  others  as  high  as  $1.94. 

Although  the  program  obviously  suffered 
because  of  hurried  programing,  inadequate 
communications  and  tmderstandlng  among 
all  the  parties,  and  lack  of  coordination  with 
the  existing  youth  employment  program  In 
California,  a  major  reason  for  the  relatively 
low  use  of  A-Teams  was  the  reluctance  of 
many  growers  to  accept  them,  and  the  tend- 
ency of  some  growers  to  make  the  work 
relationship  unpleasant. 

The  record  Indicates  that  there  Is  merit  In 
the  A-Team,  Just  as  there  Is  merit  In  the 
regular  summer  youth  employment  program 
of  the  California  Department  of  Employment. 
This  regular  overall  youth  program  placed 
about  25.000  youths  in  1964,  and  double  that 
number  In  1965.  The  California  program 
Is  especially  to  be  commended.  If  It  con- 
tinues to  expand,  the  need  for  A-Team 
workers  In  this  State  will  be  sharply  reduced. 

However,  the  value  of  the  A-Teams  can- 
not be  estimated  from  their  production  rec- 
ord alone.  The  publicity  surrounding  the 
program  undoubtedly  alerted  many  adults  to 
opportunities  In  harvest  work.  Growers 
who,  for  reasons  of  their  own  preferred  not  to 
employ  youths,  were  also  stimulated  to  exert 
extra  effort  in  recruiting  adults.  This  was 
a  consequence  of  the  regulation  that  no  cer- 
tifl'"itlon  of  foreign  workers  would  be  con- 
sidered so  long  as  available  youths  wanted 
to  work.  Another  result  operating  In  favor 
of  continuing  the  program  Is  that  It  af- 
fords an  opportimlty  for  youths  who  might 
otherwise  spend  their  simamers  in  Idleness 
to  work,  to  earn  money,  and  to  contribute 
to  the  welfare  of  society. 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
programs 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  contains  provisions  that  could  be 
applied  profitably  to  manpower  for  the  field 
harvest.  As  developed  In  California,  how- 
ever, these  opportunities  have  not  been 
realized. 

From  January  1  to  September  14,  1966, 
1,020  trainees  started  training  in  23  agri- 
cultural projects.  Three  of  these,  with  ap- 
proximately 300  beginning  trainees,  were  di- 
rected to  field  harvest  activity."  The  largest 
field  harvest  project  Involved  238  trainees  In 
tomato  picking  at  Davis.  A  generous  esti- 
mate Indicates  that  a  maximum  of  40  of  the 
209  trainees  completing  the  course  actually 
entered  employment  as  tomato  pickers. 
This  poor  showing  can  be  attributed  to  in- 
adequate time  for  planning  and  recruitment 
and  unsatisfactory  arrangements  during  the 
training  period.  In  particular,  complaints 
about  the  food,  training  allowances,  crew 
bosses,  extended  separation  from  famlliea, 
and  unfavorable  publicity  contributed  to 
trainee  discontent  and  disaffection. 


"State  of  California,  Department  of  Em- 
ployment, Farm  Labor  Service,  "Approved 
Agricultiu-al  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  Courses — California — for  the 
period  Nov.  27.  1962,  to  Sept.  13,  1965." 
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The  paucity  of  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  programs  In  harvest  labor  Is  the 
result  of  strong  opposition  to  such  programs 
by  organized  agricultural  labor  In  one  part 
of  the  State  and  to  the  disinterest  of  the 
growers  in  another  area. 

Work  simplification  devices  and 
mechanization 
Significant  laborsavlng  and  work  simpli- 
fication has  been  achieved  this  year  through 
the  Improvement  of  experimental  models, 
the  transition  from  the  experimental  model' 
to  limited  operational  use  of  some  devices, 
and  the  greater  employment  of  previously 
developed  techniques  and  machines. 

Tomatoes:  In  the  tomato  harvest  the  re- 
turn to  an  old  technique  has  simplified  the 
picker's  task  and  thus  made  the  job  more 
attractive  to  women  and  youth.  In  recent 
years  pickers  have  used  lug  boxes  that  hold 
60  poimds  of  tomatoes.  This  year  buckeU 
were  returned  to  use,  eliminating  the  need 
to  haul  the  50-pound  lug  box.  Couples  and 
families  were  hired,  so  that  a  family  could 
pick  Into  the  buckets  and  the  adult  male 
could  then  carry  all  the  boxes  picked  by  the 
group.  In  some  instances  the  pickers  were 
Instructed  to  leave  the  boxes  In  the  rows 
and  loading  crews  with  trucks  came  through 
later.  In  Gllroy,  one  employer  paying  17 
cents  a  box  for  picking  only— with  swampers 
hired  separately— reported  that  the  pickers 
had  doubled  their  output  upon  belnK  re- 
lieved of  the  lugs. 

Last  year,  70  tomato-picking  machines 
were  estimated  to  have  picked  about  3  5  per- 
cent of  the  3-mllllon-ton  canning  tomato 
crop.  About  260  machines  were  expected  to 
be  avaUable  In  1965.  In  mid-September  it 
was  too  soon  to  determine  how  many  were 
available  and  being  used,  and  what  percent 
of  the  final  production  might  be  machine 
picked.  However,  early  estimates  were 
around  25  percent,  and  It  Is  certain  that  the 
industry  will  rely  increasingly  on  machine 
picking  In  the  futrn-e.  Estimates  of  the 
number  of  such  machines  to  be  used  In  next 
year's  harvest  have  gone  as  high  as  800 

Melons:  In  1964.  the  Blythe  area  used 
about  12  conveyors  In  the  melon  harvest  this 
year  it  used  40.  In  addlUon,  an  experimental 
device  may  eliminate  the  need  for  the  picker 
to  lift  the  melon  from  the  furrow  to  the 
conveyor  belt.  The  worker  would  pick  the 
melons  and  place  them  in  furrows,  with  the 
machine  then  picking  them  up.  If  success- 
ful, thU  would  elitninate  30  percent  of  the 
present  labor  need. 

Four  or  five  times  as  many  conveyors  In 
the  melon  dUtrlcts  from  Kern  to  StanlslAis 
Counties  are  believed  to  have  beei  used  In 
1965  as  In  1964.  These  machines  did  not  re- 
duce labor  requirements  but  did  make  the 
Job  easier  and  encouraged  employment  of 
women  and  youths  In  the  cantaloup  harvest. 
Lettuce:  A  lettuce  harvesting  machine 
developed  by  University  of  California  agri- 
cultural engineers  has  been  devised  to  replace 
the  older  lettuce  machines,  which  were  large- 
ly conveyors  and  field  packing  platforms 
expediting  the  harvest  of  hand  cutters. 
Operated  by  one  man,  the  new  machine 
feels  the  heads,  testing  for  maturity,  and 
cuts  those  which  are  ready  for  harvest.  A 
four-row  model  may  permit  the  machine 
and  operator  to  replace  10  to  15  hand  cut- 
ters. The  machine  is  being  developed  and 
tised  experimentally  in  the  Salinas  area.  It 
Is  judged  to  be  nearly  operational  and  there 
Is  expectation  that  10  machines  may  be  In 
use   by    1966, 

Similar  advances  In  machinery  and  labor- 
saving  innovation  are  being  made  In  a  num- 
ber of  other  crops.  Including  sugarbeets. 
cotton,  brussels  sprouts,  carrots,  prunes, 
p>eaches,  and  apricots. 

Housing 
The  dearth  of  migrant  family  housing  in 
California  is  one  of  the  factors  that  precludes 
full   use   of  both   interstate   and   Intrastate 
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mlcrknt  worktn.  Orowan  and  State  and 
PMtaral  anttacrttlM  hava  baan  w«U  awar* 
of  thte  lack,  but  aa  long  aa  mfliclant  alngle 
domieatle  workcra  and  braesroa  were  avail- 
aMa  to  meet  aaaaonal  need*,  growera  were 
reluctant  to  InTcat  In  famllT  houalng.  Tbla 
year  marked  a  amall  beginning  In  the  pro- 
vision of  more  family  houalng. 

Tbe  Impetus  lor  houalng  haa  come  from 
three  aoiircea:  growera  and  community 
groupa,  Utle  in(B)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  and  the  California  Deparl^nent 
of  Finance  demonstration  program  (with 
funda  granted  from  the  Houalng  and  Home 
Finance  Agency). 

From  the  private  sector  have  come  some 
propoaaJa  and  some  action.  Propoaals  have 
been  advanced  for  mobile  homes  for  migrant 
workers  and  for  mobile-home  migrant  cara- 
vana  to  follow  the  cropa.  la  Yolo  County, 
one  grower  converted  half  of  a  alngle-man 
camp  to  63  motel-type  family  units,  and 
two  other  growera  built  floored  tent  unite 
for  famUlea.  The  Blythe  Growers  Farm  Ia- 
bor  Association  haa  placned  70  apartment- 
type  family  imlta,  which  they  hope  to  have 
nn^nrttt^  by  Farmers  Home  Administration 
funds. 

Also  In  the  Blythe  area.  Individual  growers 
have  provided  the  land  on  which  family  units 
will  be  buUt.  Workers  employed  by  grow- 
ers In  the  area  are  being  assisted  in  prepar- 
ing applications  for  FRA  loans.  Seven  units 
have  been  atarted.  19  more  are  being  proc- 
eaaed.  and  an  additional  60  are  being 
planned.  It  la  hoped  locally  that  In  5  years 
about  200  family  units  and  aoo  to  300  low- 
coat  apartment-type  units  will  be  built. 

Under  title  III(B)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  and  In  conformity  with  the 
California  migrant  master  plan.  11.936,000 
has  bean  made  available  for  flash  peak  hous- 
ing. A  number  of  different  designs  for 
demountable  bousing  have  been  proposed 
and  renewed.  In  addition,  several  hiindred 
units  ara  being  planned  In  flve  of  the  coun- 
tlea  dealgnatad  to  accommodate  migrant  cen- 
tera  under  the  migrant  master  plan. 

The  demonstration  program  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Finance  involves  a 
grant  from  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  to  conatruct  48  prototype  units  at 
$4,000  each.  It  la  expected  that  such  con- 
struction grants  will  spur  the  housing  Indus- 
try to  find  new  ways  to  meet  the  need  for 
low-ooat  micrant  family  housing.  That  this 
repraaanta  the  smallest  of  beginnings  Is  evi- 
dent when  the  program  Is  placed  In  the  con- 
text of  the  estimate  of  the  finance  depart- 
ment'k  coDsultant  on  bousing  and  commu- 
nity development  that  ttie  need  for  low-ooat 
farmworker  family  housing  units  In  Cali- 
fornia will  be  between  10,000  and  30,000  units 
within  the  nekt  9  to  10  years. 

Most  existing  housing  for  migrant  work- 
ers is  unsuitable  for  family  occupancy.  Liv- 
ing conditions  are  sometimes  primitive  In 
the  extreme.  It  Is  a  particularly  unhappy 
fact  that  mimlclpal  and  other  public  author- 
ities are  responsible  for  the  conditions  and 
maintenance  of  a  number  of  these  squalid 
camps.  This  is  a  situation  that  demands 
remedial  action. 

aaCOMIfXNDATIONS 

Now  that  Public  Law  78  has  been  termi- 
nated, Cailfomla  farmers  must  look  to  the 
domeatic  labor  force  to  meet  their  labor  re- 
quiramenta.  The  task  thus  becomes  one  of 
ir*""g  wagaa  and  working  condltlona  suf- 
flolently  dealrable  to  attract  an  adequate 
number  of  productive  domestic  workers. 
Above  all  else,  what  Is  required  Is  a  change 
in  the  axpectationa  and  attltudea  of  the 
growara.  Employer  realstance  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor's  program  to  switch  to  an  all- 
domeaitlc  supply  of  farmworkers  was  a  major, 
though  by  no  means  the  exclusive,  cause  of 

ma  of  the  dlfBcultlea  encountered  this  year. 
Bpaelflcally.  r  refusal  to  accept  the  full  im- 
pUeattoaa  of  the  congraaslonsl  decision  not 
to  renew  Public  Law  78  has  led  some  grow- 


ers to  keep  wages  unreallstlcally  low,  to 
deal  In  providing  adequate  bousing,  and 
to  cooperate  half-heartedly  or  not  at  ail  with 
variotis  efforts  to  recruit  domestic  farm  labor. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  we  are  gratified  by  the 
efforts  of  a  number  of  major  growers  and 
processors  to  accommodate  to  the  new  situ- 
ation. Although  exercising  their  rights  to 
disagree  with  the  substance  of  the  timing  to 
some  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  program  to 
eliminate  bracero  labor,  they  have,  never- 
theless, accepted  the  objectives  of  that  pro- 
gram and  have  taken  substantial  steps 
toward  making  It  a  reality. 

Tbe  current  rrend  apjjears  to  be  in  the 
direction  of  a  more  Intensive  cultivation  of 
reduced  acreage  for  many  crops,  much 
greater  use  of  harveetlng  machines,  and  the 
employment  of  a  smaller  but  more  produc- 
tive labor  force  under  improved  working 
conditions  and  at  substantially  higher  wages. 
Growers  and  processors  have  the  right  to  ex- 
pect aid  and  guidance  from  appropriate  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  In  the  recruitment 
of  their  employees:  they  have  no  right,  how- 
ever, to  continue  to  cl  .m  competitive  ad- 
vantages and  spe-rlal  protection  not  available 
to  others. 

Recognition  of  these  facta  by  all  elements 
In  the  California  agricultural  Industry  will 
make  completion  of  the  transition  referred 
to  at  the  outset  of  this  rep>ort  easier  and 
quicker. 

The  panel  also  wishes  to  make  the  follow- 
ing recommendations : 

Wages:  We  urge  the  adoption  of  a  wage 
policy  by  the  growers  of  California  which  will 
make  California  agriculture  competitive  with 
other  Industries  for  labor.  At  the  same 
time,  we  urge  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  raise  farm  labor 
wages  throughout  the  country. 

We  believe  that  hourly  rates  should  not 
fall  below  those  prescribed  by  Federal  or 
State  minimum  wage  laws  not  otherwise 
applicable  to  farm  labor,  and  we  urge  flexible 
piecework  rates  that  will  Insure  substan- 
tially higher  average  hourly  earnings  for 
productive  workers. 

Nothing  that  has  occurred  In  California 
agrlctilture  this  year  supports  the  repeated 
charge — which  we  now  assert  to  be  a  myth — 
that  no  American  workers  will  perform  "stoop 
labor."  On  the  contrary,  there  Is  ample 
evidence  that  Americans  will  perform  even 
more  onerous  work,  p'ovlded  that  the  wages 
are  fair  and  the  working  conditions  are  de- 
cent. Adequate  wages  and  attractive  wi^rk- 
ing  conditions  will  produce  not  only  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  workers,  but  also  a  more 
productive   and    responsible    work    force. 

With  people  of  varying  skills  working  at 
their  own  pace,  harvest  labor  lends  Itself 
to  a  piece-rate  system  of  payment.  Indeed, 
in  most  Instances  such  a  system  Is  essential 
to  attract  adequate  workers  because  of  the 
relatively  low  prevailing  hourly  wage  rates. 
Tills  year  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  criteria  for 
eligibility  to  employ  foreign  contract  labor 
Included  a  minimum  hourly  rate  of  tl.40. 
Although  this  was  substantially  above  tbe 
prevailing  hourly  rate  In  previous  years,  and 
that  being  paid  In  most  other  States,  It  Is 
clearly  Inadequate  to  sustain  a  worker  above 
the  poverty  level  on  an  annual  basis,  even 
assimiing — contrary  to  the  fact — that  he 
obtains  as  much  as  2.000  hours  of  employ- 
ment at  that  rate.  What  Is  needed,  there- 
fore. Is  a  system  of  piece  rates  high  enough 
to  attract  farmworkers  and  also  adequately 
compensate  the  sui>erlor  workers  for  their  In- 
creased productivity.  These  observations  are 
meaningless,  however,  unless  enough  workers 
sufficiently  skilled  to  take  advantage  of  such 
piece  rates  can  be  recruited. 

Housing:  Adequate  housing  must  be  pro- 
vided for  farmworkers  and  their  families. 
BxlBtlng  fadlltlea  and  programs  should  be 
used  to  the  fullest  extent  possible:  If  these 
prove  Insufficient,  further  legislative  and 
administrative  aid  should  be  secured. 


Where  economically  feasible  and  struc- 
turally possible,  existing  barracks  housing 
should  be  converted  to  family  units. 

There  should  be  tighter  regulation  and 
stricter  enforcement  of  farm  labor  housing 
codes. 

There  should  be  fuller  funding  of  existing 
federally  sponsored  farm  housing  programs, 
such  as  those  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  We  urge  the  Fedeiral 
Housing  and  Home  P^nunce  Agency,  which 
has  tbe  authority  and  money  to  be  of  sub- 
stantial assistance,  to  do  more  In  this  field. 

There  should  be  more  experimentation  by 
all  concerned  with  building  techniques  and 
arrangements,  as  well  as  vrlth  financing  plans, 
so  that  the  maximiun  amovmt  of  housing  can 
be  built  at  the  minimum  cost.  This  Is  par- 
tlctilarly  needed  for  fisish  p>eak  housing, 
where  the  relatl-ely  short  period  of  usage 
makes  normal  housing  arrangements  ex- 
tremely expensive. 

If  existing  facilities  and  programs  prove 
Insufficient  or  too  restrictive  to  -rapid  prog- 
ress, we  urge  new  legislation  which  will  make 
It  possible  for  growers,  assisted  by  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments,  to  build  new 
family  housing. 

Recruitment:  We  urge  a  complete  reexam- 
ination of  the  present  Ihterstate  recruitment 
system. 

The  VS.  Department  of  Labor  should  con- 
vene a  conference  of  leading  grower  and  labor 
representatives,  the  highest  officials  of  the 
State  and  Federal  agencies  Involved,  and 
members  of  the  California  Farm  Labor  Panel 
to  Initiate  this  review.  The  conference 
should  deal  specifically  with  the  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  Government  and  growers  > 
In  recruitment. 

An  effective  recruitment  program  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  growers.  Recruitment 
teams  should  be  sent  to  other  States  well  In 
advance  of  the  harvest  season  to  Interview 
and  screen  farmworkers  and.  enter  Into  firm 
contracts  with  them  for  employment  fbr  fixed 
periods  during  the  harvest  season.  Such 
contracts  should  Include  oommltments  re- 
garding transixjrtatlon,  compensation,  hous- 
ing, and  food.  Some  growers  are  already 
carrying  out  programs  of  this  type  for  next 
year's  harvests.  We  urge  others  to  follow 
their  example.  ^ 

Protection :  We  believe  that  tH^  farmwork- 
er should  be  protected  by  the  sai^  social  leg- 
islation as  are  his  counterparts  In  Industry. 

Specifically,  this  means  unemplojrment 
compensation  for  agricultural  labor,  as  well 
as  coverage  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  and 
Improved  Social  Security  Act  coverage. 

Statistical  reporting:  Better  Information 
about  labor  requirements,  hours  worked,  and 
WEiges  earned  must  be  collected  and  made 
available.  The  Panel  recommends  that  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  collaborate  to  solve 
the  technical  problems  and  effect  an  appro- 
priate division  of  labor.  Pour  areas  In  par- 
ticular need  attefitlon. 

1.  Worker  requirements  must  be  stated 
more  accurately.  Although  It  Is  difficult,  be- 
cause of  weather  and  other  unpredictable 
factors,  for  growers  to  be  precise  about  their 
labor  needs,  studies  of  some  crops  have  shown 
that  reliable  estimates  of  labor  requirements 
can  be  developed. 

2.  There  mu^t  be  more  accurate  statistics 
on  employment  In  specific  crops  and  areas 
and  on  the  available  supply  of  agricultural 
workers.  y 

3.  Wages,  hours,  and  earnings  must  be 
reported.  It  Is  surprising,  but  nonetheless 
true,  that  no  comprehensive  or  accurate  data 
are  available  for  the  wages,  hours,  and  earn- 
ings of  domestic  farmworkers. 

4.  Data  on  the  duration  of  employment  of 
Individual  workers  are  also  necessary  for 
the  effective  recruittaent  of  an  adequate  do- 
mestic farm-labor  force. 
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Miscellaneous  recommendations :  More  and 
improved  training  programs  should  be  de- 
veloped, especially  for  farm  labor  supervialon. 
Present  supervision  is  notoriously  inadequate 
and  is  itself  a  product  of  the  bracero  system. 
From  now  on,  California  agrlcultxire  must 
rely  heavily  on  newly  developed  training  and 
supervisory  skills  if  It  wishes  to  attract  and 
hold  the  kind  of  workers  It  seeks.  We  be- 
lieve these  workers  are  available  and  will  re- 
spond to  offers  of  higher  wages  and  better 
conditions.  These  attractions  will  be  fur- 
ther enhanced  as  growers  develop  an  Im- 
pro'ed  supervisory  force;  for  it  is  appcu^nt 
thi. .  field  supervisors  whose  experience  has 
been  limited  largely  to  overseeing  the  work 
of  braceros  also  need  training  In  dealing  with 
American  workers. 

Higher  and  more  rigidly  enforced  stand- 
ards of  field  sanitation  are  essential  to  de- 
cent working  conditions  ".ud  should  be  pro- 
vided. At  the  very  least,  all  farmworkers, 
including  adult  males,  should  be  prov.ded 
with  the  field  sanitary  facilities  specified  in 
the  California  Industrie!  Welfare  Commis- 
sion's Order  No.  14-65,  effective  September 
15,  1965,  ap^  'able  to  women  and  minors 
employed  in  ag.-.  iltural  occupations.  These 
facilities  Include  ,  -lequately  screened  and 
properly  ventilated  toilets  and  adequate 
working  f  cllltles.  which  are  readily  acces- 
sible to  employees.  Evidence  indicates  that 
these  regulations  have  been  widely  Ignored, 
even  In  respect  to  women  and  minors.  The 
same  Is  true  of  the  requirement  that  each 
place  of  employment  shall  be  supplied  with 
.potable  drinking  water,  suitably  cool,  and 
convenient  to  employees. 

Facilities  such  as  these  are  not  frills;  they 
are  absolutely  essential  to  maintain  mini- 
mum standards  of  health  and  decency.  We 
regret  the  necessity,  In  the  year  1966,  to  make 
so  elementary  a  consideration  the  subject  of 
a  specific  recommendation. 

coNciItrsioN 
By  phasing  out  the  use  of  braceros,  the 
first  long  step  has  been  taken  toward  elim- 
inating the  special  disadvantages  of  wage 
earners  In  California  agriculture.  But  It  Is 
only  the  first  step.  Much  remains  to  be  done 
before  farmworkers  will  have  the  same  status 
as  those  in  other  Industries  and  before  agri- 
cultural employers  will  have  built  and  main- 
tained a  reliable  and  efficient  domestic  labor 
supply. 

CALrroRNiA  Farm  Labor  Panxl. 

Benjamin  Aaron,  ^ 

Daniel  O.  Aldrich,  Jr. 
Arthur  M.  Roes. 


Appendix  A — Oiticiai,  Actions  of  Calivornia 

Farm  Labor  Panxl* 

appointment 

Secretary  Wlrtz  appointed  the  Cailfomla 
Farm  Labor  Panel  by  Secretary's  order  No. 
11-65,  dated  April  15,  1965.  The  members 
of  the  panel  as  appointed  by  Secretary  Wlrta 
were  Benjamin  Aaron,  professor  of  law  and 
director.  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations. 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  chair- 
man; Dr.  Daniel  G.  Aldrich,  Jr.,  chancellor. 
University  of  California  at  Irvine;  and  Dr. 
Arthur  M.  Ross,  professor  of  indxistrial  rela- 
tions, University  Of  California  at  Berkeley. 
Dr.  Roes  has  since  b€len  named  ocxnmisaioner 
of  labor  statistics. 

f      HEARINGS,    MEETINCS,    AND    CX>NST7LTATIONS    OF 
THE  FARM  LABOR  PANEL 

Organization  meeting:  The  three  members 
of  the  pahel  met  at  Professor  Aaron's  offices 


*  The  following  chronology  does  not  include 
numerous  informal  contacts  by  individual 
members  of  the  pxinel  with  representatives  of 
grower  organizations,  labor  tuilons,  and  other 
interested  groups  throughout  the  State 
which  have  occurred  almoet  continuously 
from  the  time  the  panel  was  appointed  to 
the  present. 


at  UCLA  on  April  17,  held  an  organization 
meeting,  and  announced  a  schedule  of  hear- 
ings at  Stockton  and  Salinas  on  April  20. 

April  19:  Meeting  with  Jesse  Tapp,  presi- 
dent. State  board  of  agriculture,  San  Fran- 
cisco; meeting  with  State  personnel  from  the 
Governor's  office,  department  of  agriculture 
and  department  of  employment,  Sacramento; 
meeting  virlth  San  Joaquin  County  farm  ad- 
viser. University  of  California  Agricultural 
Extension  Service,  Stockton. 

April  30:  8  ajn..  Public  hearing  In  Stockton 
to  consider  evidence  of  pending  requests  for 
foreign  workers  to  work  In  asparagus  harvest; 
2  pjn.,  public  hearing  in  Salinas  to  consider 
evidence  on  pending  requests  for  foreign 
workers  for  Monterey  County,  primarily  for 
the  strawberry  harvest. 

April  21:  Meeting  with  headquarters  and 
regional  Department  of  Labor  staff  concerned 
with  farm  labor  problems,  office  of  Dr.  Ross, 
Berkeley. 

AprU  23:  Meeting  of  pan?l  at  offices  of 
Chairman  Aaron,  UCLA,  to  prepare  and  Issue 
panel's  Interim  report  of  that  date.  (The 
p)anel  recommended  1,000  foreign  workers  for 
asparagus  harvest  and  1,600  foreign  workers 
for  the  strawberry  harvest,  and  Secretary 
Wlrtz  adopted  the  recommendation  on  April 
36.) 

May  7:  Public  hearing  In  Santa  Maria  by 
panel's  hearing  officer  to  take  evidence  on 
request  of  Santa  Maria  Farmers  Association 
for  100  foreign  workers  for  the  strawberry 
harvest  In  Santa  Barbara  County.  'This  re- 
quest was  subsequently  withdrawn,  and  no 
action  thereon  was  taken  by  the  panel.) 

May  11:  Public  hearing  by  panel's  hearing 
officer  at  Stockton  to  hear  witnesses  who 
could  not  be  heard  at  panel's  earlier  hearing 
of  April  20.  (No  new  foreign  labor  requests 
were  pending  before  the  panel  on  the  date 
this  hearing  was  held.) 

May  12:  Public  hearing  In  Salinas  to  con- 
sider a  new  request  for  foreign  workers  sub- 
mitted by  the  strawberry  Industry  and  the 
vegetable  row  crop  Indvistry  for  a  total  of 
2,150  workers. 

May  19:  Meeting  of  panel  at  offices  of 
Chairman  Aaron,  UCLA,  to  oonslder  record 
of  hearings  by  panel's  hearing  officer  and  to 
act  upon  new  request  from  the  strawberry 
and  vegetable  industries  of  Salinas.  (The 
panel  recommended  an  additional  1,000  work- 
ers for  these  crops,  and  Secretary  Wlrtz 
Immediately  accepted  this  recommendation.) 

May  20:  Public  hearing  In  Blythe,  Calif., 
by  panel's  hearing  officer  to  consider  evidence 
on  request  of  Blythe  Growers,  Inc.,  for  949 
foreign  workers  for  Blythe  melon  harvest. 

May  29:  Panel  met  at  offices  of  Chairman 
Aaron,  UCLA,  to  consider  new  requests  for 
foreign  workers  requested  by  the  Salinas 
growers  and  the  melon  request  from  Blythe 
Growers,  Inc.  A  late  request  for  600  addi- 
tional foreign  workers  for  the  asparagus  har- 
vest had  been  withdrawn  by  the  date  of  the 
May  29  meeting.  (The  panel  recommended 
denial  of  all  pending  requests  In  Its  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  May  29.) 

June  9 :  Chairman  Aaron  and  Dr.  Ross  held 
meetings  In  Fresno  with  growers.  State  offi- 
cials, and  the  association  manager  of  Agri- 
cultural <  abor  Bureau  to  obtain  information 
on  pending  request  for  foreign  workers  for 
the  San  Joewjuln  Valley  melon  harvest.  (This 
request  was  not  certified  to  the  panel  by  the 
State,  and  no  action  thereon  was  taken  by 
the  panel.) 

June  16:  Meeting  of  panel  members  Aid- 
rich  and  Roes  with  the  tomato  industry  in 
Stockton  to  receive  general  labor  demand  In- 
formation concerning  the  canning-tomato 
harvest  to  begin  the  middle  of  August. 

June  17:  Meeting  of  panel  member  Aid- 
rich  with  Canners  League  of  California  and 
officials  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, State  department  of  agriculture,  and 
University  of  California  concerning  general 
farm  labor  problems,  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  forthcoming  canning-tomato  han-est. 


July  ;  ':  Meeting  of  panel  at  Department 
of  Labor  offices,  San  Francisco,  with  offlolala 
from  State  depwu-tment  of  agriculture,  State 
de[>artment  of  employment,  and  Unlvaralty 
of  California  concerning  labor  needs  for  can* 
ning-tomato  harvest  and  announcement  of 
further  meeting  on  August  10. 

August  10:  Meeting  of  panel  in  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  offices,  San  Francisco,  on  can- 
ning-tomato requests  and  announcement  of 
recommendations  to  authorize  8,000  foreign 
workers  for  the  canning-tomato  harvest. 
(This  authorization  was  subsequently  in- 
creased by  900  for  another  crop  area,  and  tbe 
recommendations  were  immediately  adopted 
by  Secretary  Wlrta.) 

August  18:  Field  investigation  trip  by 
panel  member  Ross  at  Merced  and  surround- 
ing area  m  connection  with  early  stages  of 
tomato  harvest. 

AviRust  19:  Additional  field  trip  by  panel 
member  Ross  to  Patterson  and  surrounding 
are!   In  connection  with  tomato  harvest. 

August  26:  MeeUng  of  peuel  in  Depart- 
ment oi  Labor  offices,  Sat  Francisco,  and  an- 
nouncement of  recommendation  for  addi- 
tional authorization  of  9,500  foreign  workers 
for  tomato  h(ir\i»st,  for  a  grand  total  of 
18,400.  Recommendation  was  adopted  that 
day  by  Secretary  Wlrts.) 

October  5 ;  Meeting  of  panel  member  Aid- 
rich  with  Council  of  Cailfomla  Growers  at 
Los  Angeles  to  discuss  current  labor  prob- 
lems and  prospects  for  1966. 

Appendix    B — DisPoarriON    of   Mexican    Na- 
tionals AUTHCMUZXD  for  TOMATO  HARVEST 

The  number  of  foreign  contract  workers 
for  tomato  harvest  requested  by  growera, 
certified  by  the  California  Department  of 
Employment,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  Is  shovra  below.  Also  shown  Is  tha 
number  of  calendar  man-days  represented  by 
those  requests  and  approvals. 


Calendar 

man-da  jrg 

represented 


Requested  by  grower  aasoclv 
tlons  

Certified  by  California  De- 
partment of  Employments  . 

Approved  by  Secretary  of 
Labor 


2.0fig.373 
l.S3S,Mg 
1. 1S9. 178 


Of  the  total  of  18,400  workers  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  all  had  starting  dataa 
ranging  from  August  27  to  September  S, 
1966,  and  initially  terminated  October  81, 
1966.  Later  eztenaiona  were  authorized  for 
1.072  from  October  81  to  November  7, 
1965,  and  an  additional  1396  from  October  81. 
to  November  16,  1966.  Some  of  the  Ini- 
tial requests  for  the  original  18,400  were 
canceled  by  employera  reaultlng  In  only 
17,697  foreign  workers  actually  arriving, 
representing  896,933  man-days,  if  all  had 
stayed  in  tomatoee  through  their  termina- 
tion dates  as  finally  authorized  above. 

Of  the  17,697  braceros  who  arrived,  not  all 
calendar  man-days  represented  by  the  au- 
thorizations involved  were  used  in  tomato 
harvest.  There  were  two  reasons  for  this: 
Some  were  authorized  for  \jse  In  other  activ- 
ities at  the  request  of  growers,  and  some  of 
the  workers  voluntarily  returned  to  Mexico 
prior  to  their  authorized  termination  data. 
Of  the  17,697,  some  were  reallocated  at  the 
request  of  grower  associations  for  use  In 
other  activities.  If  all  of  these  braceros  had 
remained  for  the  periods  authorized  (and  re- 
quested) and  had  been  used  In  the  activities 
for  which  they  were  authorized,  theae  reallo- 
cations from  tomato  harvest  would  represent 
a  total  of  120,619  calendar  man-days.  Of  the 
17,597  braoeroa  who  arrived,  tha  following 
were  not  available  for  tomato  harveat  because 
they  had  terminated.  These  amounted  to 
2,034  by  October  7,  1986;  4343  by  October  14. 


t  M:  »M»  by  October  ai,  IMS;  and  11^18  by 
QrtobOT  a»,  IMe. 

CuxnulatlT*  Urmlnatloiu  through  later 
dftM  u*  16^11  by  Novamber  4.  1B6S:  16.313 
b  r  NorambOT  13,  1906;  and  17.074  by  Novem- 
ber 17.  lees. 

Tbaaa    tcrmlnjwtlona    repreaent    a    f\irtber 
of  at  laaat  188.187  calendar  man-days 
tha  total  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
f4r  tomato  barveat.- 

Tb«  following  ausunary  table  Indicates  the 
dkpoaltlon  of  requeata  and  the  allocation  of 
bfaoaroa  In  the  tomato  harvest.  For  pur- 
of  compiling  the  table,  the  assump- 
t4>n  baa  baen  made  that  all  braceros  author- 
for  reallocation  to  other  activities  were 
uftad  In  thoaa  activities  for  the  balance  of 
tl  «lr  contract  and  that  no  more  than  11,918 
bfaoaroa  tarmlnatad  before  October  31.  1965. 

Calender 
man-days 
3,069,373 


R  tquaatad  by  grower  associations 
O  Ttlflad  by  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  employment 1,335,599 

A  tproved    by    the    Secretary    of 

Labor 1, 159, 176 

who  actually  arrived 895.933 

Nt>t  used  In  tomatc  harvest   be- 
cause: 

Etaalloeated  to  other  activities.      130.  519 
rarmlnatwl -      139.187 


Ni  t   calendar    man-days    actually 

Kvallable  for  tomato  harvest 607,798 

This  Is  leas  than  one-third  of  those  re- 

qi  aatad  and  a  little  over  half  of  those  ap- 

pi  svad  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
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Total. 


359,  700 


C  I  BILL  FOR  VIETNAM  VETERANS 

Ur.  SCATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
UDanlmous  consent  to  address  the 
Hfcuae  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
ej  tend  my  remarics. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ok  Jection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fr  tm  HawiJl? 

rhere  was  no  objectioa. 
tir.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ai  1  today  mtroducing  a  bill  which  would 
pi  jvlde  educational  and  vocational  train- 
in  r  assistance  to  veterans  of  military 
se  -vice  in  Vietnam.  I  urge  my  col- 
la  «ue8  in  the  House  to  give  their  full 
su  jport  to  the  measure. 

[n  our  present  deep  concern  over  the 
,vy  demands  in  men  and  money  which 
being  made  in  connection  with  the 
Vietnam  war,  we  ought  to  also  consider 
plight  of  the  jroung  veteran  who  is 
from  the  Vietnam  fighting.    Other 
his  military  skills,  he  probably  is 
trained  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  civil - 
life.    More  likely  than  not.  he  has 
his   education   interrupted   by  his 
miliary  service. 

ICr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 

wquld  provide  vocational  readjustment 

and  restore  lost  educational  op- 

poftupltles  to  members  of  the  Aimed 

who  risk  their  lives  in  Vietnam 

whose  achievement  of  educational 

vocational  goals  has  been  Interrupted 

reason  of  active  duty  after  January  1, 

This  would  be  accomplished  un- 

the  bill  by  the  payment  of  a  monthly 

to  veterans  pursuing  full-time 

In  approved  educational  instltu- 

or  training  establishments.    The 

with  no  dependent  would  receive 

0;  the  veteran  with  one  dependent 


ar^ 


ths 

bsBk 

thus 

net 

laii 

had 


beieflts 

po-tupl 

Ft  roes 

a^ 

or 

by 

l»t4 

de 

aU>wance 

couves 

tic  OS 

ve  cran 


would  receive  $135;  and  the  veteran  with 
more  than  one  dependent  would  receive 
1160  monthly.  Allowances  on  an  ad- 
justed basis  would  also  be  provided  to 
veterans  who  pursue  less  than  a  full- 
time  program  of  education  and  training. 
While  the  proposed  legislation  is  a 
means  by  which  the  Nation  can  express 
its  gratitude  to  the  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict,  it  also  is  a  vehicle  which 
will  enable  the  Nation  to  develop  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  peaceful  endeavors  of 
our  battle-hardened  Vietnam  veterans. 
Surely  we  can  do  no  less  for  these 
young  men. 


POPULATION  EXPLOSION 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  jwess  has  done  an  excellent  job  of 
telling  us  what  we  will  be  doing  in  the 
session  which  opens  today.  I  have  yet  to 
see  included  in  the  subjects  for  action 
the  establishment  of  a  policy  to  deal 
with  the  worldwide  population  explosion. 
The  press  has  forecast  that  the  Congress 
will  deal  with  the  symptoms  of  this  ex- 
plosion, that  we  will  attempt  to  prescribe 
painkillers  to  make  them  hurt  a  little 
less.  But  the  press  has  not  forecast  that 
we  will  discuss  the  fundamentals  of  the 
problem  and  take  action  which  seems 
appropriate. 

Let  us  be  blunt,  Mr.  Speaker.  There 
are  a  number  of  important  issues  which 
will  be  acted  upon  by  this  2d  session  of 
the  89th  Congress.  But  no  issue  is  more 
important  and  no  set  of  problems  are 
more  pressing  than  the  world  population 
explosion.  I  would  submit  that  if  this 
Congress  will  accept  its  clear  responsi- 
bility to  establish  policies  to  deal  with 
the  population  explosion,  it  wUl  be  re- 
membered far  more  for  this  reas-)n  than 
for  any  other. 

We  can  take  constructive  action  in 
this  field.  We  can  support  the  efforts  al- 
ready initiated  by  President  Johnson. 
We  can  encourage  their  expansion.  And 
we  can  pass  legislation  establishing  our 
belief  that  family  planning  information, 
services,  and  supplies  should  be  made 
available  to  all  who  request  them.  We 
should  also  make  it  clear  that  such  in- 
formation, services,  and  supplies  should 
be  a  part  of  our  AID  programs,  upon 
the  request  of  the  foreign  governments 
involved. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  make  it 
clear  that  we  see  no  pxissibllity  whatso- 
ever of  providing  enough  surplus  food 
frcMn  our  own  lands  to  prevent  mass 
starvation  in  countries  whose  popula- 
tions will  at  least  double  in  the  next  25 
years  if  family  planning  programs  are 
not  undertaken  on  a  broad  scale.  We 
would  delude  both  ourselves  and  coun- 
tries abroad  If  we  claimed  otherwise. 

It  is  my  greatest  hope  that  this  ses- 
sion the  Congress  will  address  itself 
squardy  and  vigorously  to  the  problems 


of  family  planning,,  birth  control,  and 
the  population — both  here  and  abroad. 

We  made  5  days  of  progress  last  year, 
but  the  problem  grew  by  365  days.  We 
cannot  afford  to  allow  another  year  to 
slip  by  with  no  action.  For  the  problem 
will  soon  be  so  great  that  no  solution 
within  our  values  will  be  possible. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOHN  TABER 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  sad  duty  to  inform  the  House  that 
one  of  our  beloved  and  most  distin- 
guished former  colleagues,  my  immediate 
predecessor  in  the  35th  Congressional 
District  of  New  York,  the  Honorable 
John  Taber.  of  New  York,  passed  away 
quietly  during  our  adjournment  period, 
at  his  home  in  Auburn,  N.Y.,  on  Novem- 
ber 22,  after  a  long  illness,  at  the  age  of 
85.  He  served  in  this  body  for  40  years 
and  retired  in  1962  after  having  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations in  two  Congresses  and  also 
for  a  number  of  years  inmiediately  prior 
to  his  retirement  as  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  that  great  committee. 
I  am  sure  we  are  all  deeply  saddened  by 
hi^  passing. 

I  take  this  time  to  advise  Members  of 
this  House,  his  friends  and  former  col- 
leagues, that  I  have  taken  time  on 
Wednesday,  prior  to  the  recess  period,  so 
that  all  who  might  wish  to  comment  on 
the  life  and  achievements  of  Jolm  Taber 
might  do  so  at  that  time. 


DUKE  WILL  INVEST  $1  BILLION  IN 
APPALACHIA 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Duke  Power 
Co.  is  asking  permission  of  the  Federal 
Gtovernment  to  invest  $1  billion  in  Ap- 
palachla.  Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
which  would  permit  Duke  Power  Co.  to 
build  a  small  low-level  retaining  wall 
across  the  Savannah  River  at  Middle- 
ton  Shoals.  With  this  retaining  wall  to 
impound  cooling  water,  Duke  would  build 
the  world's  largest  steamplant  for  the 
generation  of  electricity.  This  steam - 
plant  on  undeveloped  land  in  Anderson 
County  near  Iva,  S.C,  would  cost  Duke 
over  $210  million.  The  retaining  wall 
between  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
necessary  for  the  cooling  water,  would 
cost  only  $3V2  milhon. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  this  bill  would  permit 
Duke  Power  Co.  to  spend  one-quarter  of 
a  billion  dollars  in  Anderson  County 
alone.  At  this  moment,  while  this  bill 
is  being  introduced,  Duke  Power  Co.  is 
also  seeking  a  license  from  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  begin  still  other 
power  generation  projects  which  would 
eventually  cost  $700  million  in  Oconee 
and  Pickens  Coiinties,  South  Carolina, 
and  Transylvania  County,  Nortli  Caro- 
lina. Anderson,  Oconee,  Pickens,  and 
Transylvania  Counties  are  all  in  the  re- 


gion designated  by  Congre&s  as  Appa- 
lachia.  The  Congress  last  year  author- 
ized, after  exhaustive  hearings  and  years 
of  study,  $1  billion  to  develop  the  Appa- 
lachian region.  Appalachia  WM  de- 
clared by  Congress  to  be  behind  the 
national  average  in  per  capita  Income 
and  industrial  development.  Congress 
acknowledged  that  access  roads,  higher 
income  and  job  opportunity  were  urgent 
in  the  Appalachian  region.  Therefore 
Appalachia  received  special  attention  by 
the  Congress  and  tlius  a  bUlion  dollars  of 
public  funds. 

Duke  Power  Co.  on  January  4.  1965 — 
more  than  a  year  ago — applied  for  a 
license  here  in  Washington  to  spend  $700 
million  of  private  capital  in  the  Keowee- 
Toxaway  area  of  Appalachia.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  incredibly  intervened 
opposing  this  development.  The  Secre- 
tary later  withdrew  the  intervention  but 
his  action  delayed  consideration  of  the 
project.  Last  Friday,  the  Secretary 
again  entered  the  case  and  filed  another 
request  for  a  delay  of  90  days.  South 
Carolina  Electric  Cooperatives  withdrew 
all  objection  to  the  Duke  development; 
however,  the  so-called  newly  formed  Bi- 
state  Committee  composed  of  North 
Carolina  and  Greorgla  electric  coopera- 
tive leaders  are  continuing  their  objec- 
tions before  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. It  Is  incredible  that  such  interests 
far  removed  from  Appalachia  would  op- 
pose development  of  the  region.  The 
Blue  Ridge  Cooperative  in  the  immediate 
area  of  Oconee  and  Pickens  Counties  has 
even  endorsed  the  Duke  development. 
The  cooperatives  nearest  the  project  in 
South  Carolina  and  throughout  South 
Carolina  are  not  opposing  the  Duke  de- 
velopment in  Appalachia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduced  a  bill  4  years 
ago  which  would  permit  Duke  to  build 
this  $2 10 -million  steamplant  at  Middle- 
ton  Shoals.  It  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives unanimously  but  encoun- 
tered opposition  in  the  other  body  and 
Duke  was  not  permitted  to  proceed  with 
this  gigantic  development  on  the  Savan- 
nah River.  With  taxpayers'  money  and 
national  attention  now  focused  on  the 
Appalachian  region  there  is  no  logical 
reason  why  Duke  Power  Co.  should  not 
be  permitted  to  proceed  at  once  with  its 
billion  dollar  development  In  Appa- 
lachia—both  the  $210  million  at  Middle- 
ton  Shoals  and  the  $700-million  complex 
at  Keowee-Toxaway.  Duke's  proposed 
development  in  Oconee  and  Pickens 
Counties  and  Transylvania  County  in 
North  Carolina  is  known  as  the  Keowee- 
Toxaway  project.  Both  of  Duke's  pro- 
posals at  Keowee-Toxaway  and  at  Mid- 
dleton  Shoals  are  indispensable  to  the 
future  power  needs  of  the  people  in  west- 
ern South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina. 

One  of  the  major  problems  confront- 
ing this  Congress  is  an  increase  in  the 
budget  to  prosecute  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict and  for  national  defense.  The  Con- 
gress is  faced  with  the  problem  of  this 
increase  in  the  budget  without  imposing 
additional  taxes  on  our  people.  The  bil- 
lion dollar  Duke  development  when  com- 
pleted would  pay  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury annually  $30  million  in  taxes.     These 


Duke  projects  would  pay  into  the  hard- 
pressed  State  and  local  treasuries  more 
than  $25  million  additional  annually  in 
taxes.  Duke,  at  the  present  time,  is  pay- 
ing over  $1  million  a  week  in  taxes. 

Past  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
for  every  dollar  invested  In  the  genera- 
tion of  electricity  three  additional  dol- 
lars are  invested  in  new  industry  and 
expansion  of  old  Industry  in  the  same 
general  area.  Should  Duke  be  permitted 
to  invest  this  $1  biUion  in  the  generation 
of  electricity,  another  $3  billion  would 
be  invested  in  new  and  expanding  indus- 
tries in  the  same  general  area.  This 
would  add  additional  millions  in  revenue 
to  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  treasuries. 
Fifty-five  percent  of  all  new  industry 
located  in  the  Carolinas  has  been  located 
in  the  area  served  by  Duke  Power  Co. 
Power,  water,  and  recreation  are  neces- 
sary for  industrial  growth  and  job  op- 
portunity in  the  Appalachian  region.  By 
1985,  this  area  will  need  four  times  the 
electricity  now  being  used.  Duke  pro- 
poses to  supply  that  need  with  an  abun- 
dance of  cheap  electricity.  Their  rates 
at  the  present  time  are  20  percent  below 
the  national  average.  Duke  has  reduced 
rates  five  times  in  the  last  6  years  with 
the  latest  reduction  becoming  effective 
this  month.  Duke  Power  Co.,  is  already 
providing  water  without  charge  to  17  dif- 
ferent municipalities  in  the  Carolinas. 
The  Duke  development  In  Oconee  and 
Pickens  Counties  would  not  only  furnish 
a  fantastic  amount  of  cheap  electricity 
but  an  abundance  of  pure  fresh  moun- 
tain water  would  become  available  to  in- 
dustry, municipalities,  and  rural  water 
systems.  In  this  same  area,  Duke  pro- 
poses to  open  up  more  than  60.000  acres 
of  its  land  above  the  Keowee-Toxaway 
development  for  hunting,  recreation, 
and  wildlife.  Roads  and  bridges  will  be 
built  opening  up  for  the  first  time  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  mountain  scenery 
in  the  world.  By  the  year  2000  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  United  States  will  have  a 
population  of  300  million. 

The  easterr  seaboard  from  Atlanta 
to  Boston  will  be  virtually  one  continuous 
urban  area.  Already  the  beaches  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  are  overcrowded. 
Where  are  these  teeming  millions  to  go 
for  recreation?  Their  only  hope  will  be 
Appalachia. 

This  Duke  development  built  with  pri- 
vate capital  and  its  attendant  taxpaying 
projects  is  beyond  the  fondest  dreams  of 
those  of  us  who  sponsored  Federal  aid  to 
Appalachia.  It  would  be  incomprehensi- 
ble and  Incredible  to  delay  further  this 
development  by  Duke  Power  Co.  The 
Congress  should  immediately  grant  the 
authorization  for  the  retaining  wall  at 
Middleton  Shoals.  This  dam  would  not 
flood  one  single  acre  of  land  not  presently 
owned  by  Duke  and  would  not  remove 
1  square  foot  from  taxation  in  Georgia 
or  South  Carolina.  Even  that  land  flood- 
ed would  continue  on  the  tax  books  and 
taxes  would  be  paid  on  every  acre  by 
Duke.  The  Bistate  Committee  and  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  should  withdraw 
their  opposition  immediately.  The  Bi- 
state Committee  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  should  be  the  greatest  advocates 
of  this  Duke  development  In  Appalachia. 
The  Duke  developments  when  completed 


would  purchase  from  $135  to  $140  million 
worth  of  coEil  each  year  from  the  de- 
pressed coalfields  of  West  Virginia.  Penn- 
sylvania. Virginia,  and  Kentucky — all  in 
the  Appalachian  region.  TraflQc  on  the 
depressed  railroads  of  Appalachia  would 
greatly  increase.  The  Duke  Power  Co.'s 
plant  alone  at  Middleton  Shoals  would 
require  95  carloads  of  coal  esuih  day. 
One  operator  of  a  small  railroad  located 
in  Pickens  County  stated  recently  that 
with  the  Duke  development  at  Keowee- 
Toxaway  their  railroad  would  be  ex- 
tended into  the  foothills  of  Appalachia 
and  traffic  would  be  greatly  increased 
hauling  construction  crews,  cement,  steel, 
and  machinery  to  the  site  of  the  Ehike 
projects. 

Duke  should  be  offered  every  encour- 
agement by  the  Federal  Government  to 
proceed  with  this  fantastic  development. 
This  dynamic  and  f  arsighted  company  is 
asking  the  Federal  Government  to  let  it 
help  develop  Appalachia.  It  is  mani- 
festing a  confidence  in  the  future  of 
Appalacliia.  Duke  alone  is  wilimg  to 
match  the  $1  billion  appropriated  by 
Congress.  This  Duke  development 
would  result  in  vastly  improved  educa- 
tional opportunity — increased  teachers' 
salaries,  school  facilities,  hospitals,  hos- 
pitalization, roads,  and  job  opportunity. 
We  can  no  longer  deny  taxpajing  indus- 
try the  same  privilege  to  develop  an  area 
as  has  already  been  granted  the  Federal 
Government.  Appalachia  needs  more 
education  of  the  variety  offered  by  Duke 
University.  Appalachia  needs  more  med- 
icare, hospitalization,  and  medical  re- 
search of  the  variety  provided  by  Duke 
University.  We  need  more  of  the  hu- 
manitarianism  and  education  as  offered 
by  the  Duke  endowment.  Virtually 
every  college  In  the  Southeast  has  l)ene- 
fited  by  the  Duke  endowment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Government 
needs  the  tax  revenue.  Appalachia 
needs  the  Duke  development  now.  The 
area  presently  served  by  Duke  is  a  grow- 
ing, expanding,  fully  employed  area. 
Charlotte  recently  passed  the  250.000 
mark  in  population.  We  should  permit 
Duke  to  extend  this  prosperity  into  the 
heart  of  Appalachia  and  help  relieve  the 
taxpayers  of  the  entire  country  of  their 
burden. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  asking  South  Caro- 
lina's twc  distinguished  and  able  repre- 
sentatives in  the  other  body,  the  Honor- 
able Strom  Thurmond  and  the  Honor- 
able Donald  Russell,  to  join  me  in  in- 
troducing this  bill  at  their  earliest 
convenience. 


EXCLUDING  MONTHLY  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY PAYMENTS  FROM  IN- 
COME OF  "VETERANS'  PENSIONS 

Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  ttiere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  that 
monthly  social  security  benefit  payments 
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0  TeCeratifl  ahan  not  be  included  as  in- 
Mme  for  the  purpoae  of  determining 
iielr  ellfTlMllty  for  a  pension  under  the 
awi  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
^ministration. 

I  do  this  because  during  the  months 
(blowing  etiactmemt  of  the  Social  Secu- 
i^  Amendments  of  1966,  which  granted 
amultants  a  7 -percent  lncr<»afle  in  bene- 
Its,  I  haTe  been  contacted  by  numerous 
jf  our  elderly  veterans  whose  pensions 
lave  been  reduced  because  of  that  In- 
vease.  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  fair 
» take  away  from  the  veteran  something 
hat  had  been  given  to  him.  With  all  of 
)ur  programs  to  fight  poverty,  a  hard- 
ihlp  is  being  imposed  on  these  indlvld- 
lals,  many  of  whom  have  only  about 
12,000  a  year  Income  to  supr>ort  man  and 
^e.  If  the  criterion  for  determining 
Mverty  Is  an  Income  of  less  than  $3,000 

1  year,  one  can  readily  see  the  Injustice 
)f  the  current  situation. 

I  believe  there  are  two  separate  con- 
»pt8  involved  in  these  programs.  The 
tnnultles  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
tre  based  upon  the  contributions  the  In- 
Uvldual  made  during  his  working  years; 
he  veterans'  pensions  are  based  upon 
he  sacrifice  the  individual  made  to  pro- 
act  our  freedom.  A  grateful  nation 
ihould  Justly  reward  its  veterans;  not 
ioialize  them  for  having  contributed  to 
he  progress  of  the  Nation  during  peace- 
Ime. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  social  security 
I  knnultles  should  have  no  effect  on  a  vet- 

•  Iran's  pension,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 

•  kmgress  will  in  this  session  act  to  re- 
:  aore  this  inequity. 


irrKR  J.  MANBWA.  COMPANY  CTTT- 
ggW  OF  THE  YEAR.  CXDMPLI- 
MENTED  BY  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE T.  ASHTON  THOMPSON 

ICr.  EDWAROe  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
I  Ipeaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
I  ddrcsi  tbe  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
]  wise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
I  bjectioa  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
:  rom  LoulsJana? 

Ttiete  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  Ot  Louisiana.  Mr. 
(  peaker,  on  June  28.  1965.  my  predeces- 
I  or.  the  Honorable  T.  Ashton  Thomp- 
1  on.  was  principal  speaker  at  a  public  af- 

aln  forum  in  Pittsburgh  which  was 
I  iMnscNred  by  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Qlass 
<  !o.  At  the  f onmi  one  of  the  employees 
(f  PPQ's  chemical  division  in  Lake 
( liarles.  within  my  district,  was  honored 
IS  company  dtlsen  of  the  year.  The 
I  lan  NoelTlng  this  outstanding  award  on 
1  lat  oeoaskm  Is  Mr.  Peter  J.  M%nfPft. 
I  mmln^nt  dtlsen  and  police  juror  of  Cal- 
qaiiea  Pariah. 

Confressman  Thompson  had  planned 
^  doeiiment  the  honor  bestowed  upon 
IfWiena  in  the  ComaassxoNAL  Ric- 
( u,  and  had  prepared  for  insertion 
t  Mreln  the  foUowinc  remarks  which  I 
p  wish  to  eomniend  to  the  attention 
qr  my  colleagues  in  his  behalf : 

Ut.  Bpmkme,  on  Monday.  Jun*  28,  1988.  It 

la  ay  itlrtitMit  boiuir  and  prlvU«f«  to  b« 

fwnt  la  FtMsbufgh  when  Mr.  P«t«r  J. 

tUMBa,  a  good  frlsnd  of  mln*,  a  fellow 
I  ouUlanlan.  and  an  ampIoyM  of  the  Pitts- 


burgh PUte  Olaas  Co.  at  Lake  Charles,  wu 
named  PPO'e  "Clttsen  of  the  Year — 1986." 

This  presentatiozi,  made  by  Mr.  David  O. 
Hill,  president  of  Pittsburgh  Plate  Olasa,  was 
part  of  a  Pittsburgh  PUte  Glass  Co.  public 
affairs  program  for  which  I  was  Invited  to 
be  the  g:uest  spealcer. 

I  was  Indeed  gratlfled  and  proud  to  see 
Peter  Manena  receive  this  award  because  It 
is  visual  proof  that  working  men  and  women 
can  participate  In  politics  and  In  public  af- 
fairs and  can  make  8ub..cantiai  contribu- 
tions to  the  administration  of  government. 
I  am  equally  proud  that  Mr.  Manena  is  from 
my  congressional  district.  He  Is  an  out- 
standing civic-minded  Individual,  and  he 
has  been  helpful  to  me  on  many  occasions 
in  the  pursuit  of  things  beneficial  to  our 
areas. 

Especially.  I  feel  the  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Olass  Co.,  which  sponsors  tliis  annual  com- 
munity awards  program,  should  be  con- 
grattilated  for  encouraging  all  their  em- 
ployees, not  Just  those  In  Louisiana,  to  be- 
come active  In  politics  and  community  af- 
fairs. Many  of  PPG's  employees  In  Lake 
Charles  have  long  been  active  In  their  com- 
munity affairs  and  have  done  creditable  Jobs, 
but  perhaps  no  one  has  reflected  the  In- 
tere«t  of  a  company  and  Its  Interest  In  a 
commimity  in  greater  measure  that  has 
Peter  J.  Manena. 

With  further  reference  to  this  matter  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  Members  of 
this  body  the  following  articles  from  the 
Lake  Charles  American  Press  of  June  14, 
1865,  and  the  Beaumont  Enterprise  of  June 
16,   1985: 

(Prom  the  Lake  Charles  (La.)  American  Press. 

June  14.  1965] 

"PPQ  Selects  Manena  fob  Top  HOnob 

"PrrrsBXjBOH.  Pa. — Peter  J.  Manena.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  plant  security  force  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh Plate  Glass  Co.  chemical  division 
plant  In  Lake  Charles,  has  been  named  'Com- 
pany Citizen  of  the  Year."  according  to  David 
Q.  Hill,  company  president. 

"Manena  will  be  honored  at  the  public 
affairs  forum  here  June  28  when  a  trophy 
will  be  presented  to  him. 

"He  was  selected  from  70  nominations 
throughout  the  country,  made  from  among 
38,000  company  employees. 

"Manena  Is  presently  serving  his  third  4- 
year  term  as  a  member  of  the  Ca.casleu 
Parish  Police  Jury  and  has  been  active  in  civic 
and  religious  work  in  the  community. 

"The  annual  award  Is  made  in  recognition 
of  employees  who  are  helping  to  make  their 
conununltlea  better  places  in  which  to  work 
and  live. 

"Manena  was  originally  employed  by  PPO 
chemical  division  In  Lake  Charles  as  a 
guard-flreman  in  1947.  He  was  reassigned 
as  a  gate  guard  in  1963  and  still  serves  in 
that  capacity." 

[Prom  the  Beaumont  Enterprise,  June   15, 

19651 
"P.   J.   Mankna  To   Rbcetvi   Honor — Prrrs- 

BT7S0H    PiATS    Glass    Namss    'CrnzzM    or 

Yssa' 

"Lsxx  Chaklxs. — Peter  J.  Manena,  mem- 
ber at  the  plant  security  force  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh Plate  Qlass  chemical  dlvUion  plant 
at  Lake  Charles,  has  been  named  'citizen 
of  the  year"  by  the  company,  David  O.  Hill, 
president,  announced  today. 

"Manena  was  selected  from  among  70  plant 
employees  nominated  throughout  the  coun- 
try for  their  contributions  In  making  their 
ootnmunltlea  better  places  in  which  to  work 
and  live. 

"srr  cKsniONT 

"PPO  has  38.000  employees  in  plants  over 
the  Onlted  States. 

"Manena,  who  is  also  a  Ward  3  Calcasieu 
Parisb  police  Juror,  will  be  honored  at  a 
pubUc  affairs  forum  in  Pittsburgh  on  June 
28. 


"T7.S.  Repreaentatlve  T.  A.  Tbompeon,  of 
Louisiana,  will  be  principal  speaker  and 
Manena  will  receive  an  engraved  glass  trophy. 

"raST   RXCIPIXNT 

"Mrs.  Manena  will  accompany  her  hus- 
band to  Pittsburgh  for  the  presentation. 

"Manena  is  the  first  recipient  of  the  an- 
nual award  which  is  sponsored  by  the  com- 
pany's civic  and  governmental  affairs  com- 
mittee. 

"Each  plant,  technical  center  or  other 
operating  unit  of  PPO  may  organize  a  com- 
munity service  awards  committee. 

"StJBMIT    NAME 

"FVom  nominations  submitted  by  em- 
ployees, members  of  families  or  anyone  in 
a  community  familiar  with  an  employee's 
community  activities,  the  local  committees 
decide  what  achievements  merit  recognition 
for  a  community  service  citation.  The  cita- 
tion winner's  name  Is  submitted  to  the  civic 
and  governmental  affairs  committee  to  be 
considered  for  the  'citizen  of  the  year' 
award. 

"Manena  has  been  at  PPO  since  1947. 
Bom  in  Morgan  City,  he  moved  to  Lake 
Charles  at  an  early  age.  He  graduated  from 
LaOrange  Senior  High  in  1933  and  attended 
Louisiana  State  Normal  School  in  Natchi- 
toches, now  Northwestern  State  College,  for 

2  years,   where   he   majored   in  history   and 
political  science.    He  was  In  the  Air  Ptorce  for 

3  years. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manena  have  a  son,  Peter 
Josepth  Manena,  Jr.,  and  a  daughter,  Beverly 
Patricia  Manena. 

"He  is  serving  his  third  4-year  term  on 
the  police  Jury." 


ANTIDEMONSTRATION  BILL 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion's Involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war 
has  caused  serious  debate  throughout 
the  country  by  many  groups,  Individuals 
Inside  and  outside  the  Government,  and 
in  the  news  media.  This  is  healthy  and 
needed. 

However,  there  are  those  persons  who 
have  gone  beyond  the  constitutional 
bounds  of  freedom  of  speech  and  as- 
sembly and  who  have  actually  subverted 
the  national  Interest  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  efforts  to  protect  the  general  pop- 
ulation and  preserve  the  peace. 

In  October  1965,  for  example,  11  dem- 
onstrators were  arrested  at  Truax  Air 
Force  Base  near  Madison,  Wis.,  when 
they  tried  to  enter  the  Installation  to 
make  a  citizen's  arrest  of  the  base  com- 
mander. 

A  group  in  Q^land,  Calif.,  this  past 
simimer  and  fall,  marched  on  the  Oak- 
land Army  Base  and  attempted  to  stop 
troop  trains  going  to  the  installation. 

These  recent  actions  by  misguided  in- 
dividuals make  necessary  legislation  de- 
signed to  prohibit  demonstrations  which 
impair  UB.  military  operations. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  bill  which  would 
provide  penalties  of  a  fine  up  to  $10,000 
or  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  10 
yefirs  or  both  to  those  people  who  In- 
terfere with  the  operations  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  United  States.     It 


\ 


covers  those  who  would  Interfere,  those 
who  would  urge  the  Interference  of  mili- 
tary operations  and  those  who  distribute 
material  urging  Interference. 

I  urge  that  the  legislation  be  quickly 
acted  upon  to  protect  our  continued 
military  operations  in  this  time  of  na- 
tional concern  and  crisis. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION RELATING  TO  DEFINITION 
OF  TREASON 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  definition  of 
treason. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  of  in- 
creasing interest  and  activity  In  the 
United  States  directed  toward  giving  di- 
rect aid  and  comfort  to  North  Vietnam, 
the  Vletcong  and  other  Communist 
groups  and  organizations.  This  aid  and 
comfort  Is  being  given  by  individuals 
and  certain  organizations  within  the 
United  States  who  owe  allegiance  to  the 
United  States.  The  effort  to  render  such 
aid  and  comfort  on  the  part  of  these  in- 
dividuals and  certain  organizations  is  for 
clearly  treasonous  purposes.  There  is  an 
Intent  to  betray  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  One  may  reasonably  in- 
fer from  their  remarks  and  propaganda 
that  if  the  United  States  were  in  a  legal 
or  technical  state  of  war,  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  many  of  their  activities 
such  as  effort  to  collect  money  and  sup- 
plies for  the  Vletcong,  would  be  treason 
and  might  well  be  prosecuted  for  the  of- 
fense of  treason. 

Unfortunately,  It  appears  that  there  is 
severe  doubt  as  to  whether  such  activ- 
ities can,  under  the  present  statutes  of 
the  law,  be  prosecuted  for  treason  be- 
cause the  United  States  is  technically 
not  engaged  In  war  with  North  Vietnam 
or  the  Vletcong,  nor  is  North  Vietnam  or 
the  Vletcong  at  war  with  the  United 
States.  In  view  of  this  loophole  in  the 
treason  statutes,  I  am  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  article  3,  section  3.  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  which  limits  and  restricts 
the  United  States  as  to  what  offense  it 
may  prosecute  for  treason. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  had  the  framers 
of  our  Constitution  anticipated  the  type 
and  nature  of  imconventional  warfare 
initiated  by  Communist  groups  and 
powers — that  is  the  conduct  in  the 
modem  world  of  undeclared  war — they 
would  have  made  adequate  provision  in 
the  articles. 

The  amendment  which  I  propose  is 
clearly  in  the  reason  and  spirit  of  the 
tretison  statute  and  corrects  a  technical 
deficiency.  We  have  too  long  permitted 
subversive  and  treasonable  activities 
during  the  cold  war.  These  activities  can 
and  should  be  punished  by  provision  of 
law. 


INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  &nd  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow,  under  specific 
conditions,  an  additional  deduction  in 
determining  the  value  of  a  decedent's 
taxable  estate,  for  the  value  of  land 
which  was  used  by  such  decedent  for 
farming  purposes. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  give  much  need- 
ed relief  to  the  agricultural  Integrity  of 
our  land  by  maintaining  at  death  the 
productive  factor  of  land  for  agricul- 
tural purposes. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  Flor- 
ida, as  well  as  many  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  has  had  an  unprecedent- 
ed growth  economically  as  well  as  pop- 
ulatlonwlse.  This  is  particularly  notice- 
able in  the  field  of  agriculture.  As  agri- 
culture Intensified  in  certain  areas  so  did 
concentration  of  population  for  indus- 
trial and  recreational  purposes.  In  other 
words,  keen  competition  developed  for 
the  use  of  land. 

The  present  exemption  of  $60,000  from 
a  decedent's  taxable  estate  works  a  hard- 
ship on  farm  families  and  could  eventual- 
ly destroy  our  time-honored  tradition  of 
carrying  on  the  family  farm  through 
Inheritance.  Enactment  of  this  bill  into 
law  win  help  assure  the  heirs  of  decedent 
farmers  a  fair  chance  to  continue  the 
agricultural  use  of  our  land. 


COLD  WAR  VETERANS'  BENEFITS 
ACT 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

•niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  be  named  the  "Cold  War 
Veterans'  Benefits  Act." 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  have  Introduced  this  type  of 
legislation  and  I  am  glad  to  join  with 
them  because  surely  our  service  personnel 
engaged  in  the  Vietnam  and  Dominican 
areas  are  suffering  the  same  hardships 
and  loss  of  life  as  our  veterans  In  World 
War  n  who  were  able  to  benefit  from 
similar  legislation  that  I  am  now  intro- 
ducing. 


FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO  PLANTING 
AND  EXPORTS 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  permit  Flue-cured  tobacco 
farmers  the  opportunity  to  space  better 
their  tobacco  planting  and  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  maintain 
records  of  exports  of  tobacco  by  type. 

Concerning  this  latter  provision.  Mr. 
Martin  E.  Hearn,  of  the  Florida  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  has  discussed  thor- 
oughly with  me  the  necessity  of  keeping 
these  records.  It  is  believed  that  this  in- 
formation will  be  of  great  value  to  the 
Flue-cured  tobacco  farmers  of  Florida. 

I  have  already  introduced  H.R.  10390 
in  August  of  last  year  which  would  per- 
mit farmers  to  space  better  their  tobacco 
planting  because  now  their  allotment  is 
on  a  poundage  basis. 


ECONOMIC  INCENTIVES  FOR 
POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  en- 
courage the  construction  of  treatment 
works  to  control  water  and  air  pollution 
by  permitting  the  deduction  of  expendi- 
tures for  the  construction,  erection,  in- 
stallation, or  acquisition  "^f  such  treat- 
ment works.  May  I  say  tills  is  not  a  new 
idea.  Similar  bills  have  been  Introduced 
in  Congress  since  1947.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  States  have  recently  moved 
forward  and  adopted  measures  to  ease 
State  and  local  taxes  in  order  to  encour- 
age good  pollution  control  practices  by 
Industry. 

The  matter  of  dirty  air  and  dirty  water 
can  no  longer  be  ignored.  We  have 
finally  come  to  recognize  that  this  is  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  facing  our 
country  today.  Some  progress  Is  being 
made  in  this  area,  but  if  we  are  to  clean 
up  our  air  and  water  a  large  part  of  the 
job  must  be  done  by  private  Industry.. 
We  carmot  simply  point  the  finger  at  pri- 
vate Industry  and  say,  "You  are  causing 
much  of  the  pollution — do  something 
about  It."  We  must  recognize  frankly 
that  the  purchase  and  installation  of 
equipment  to  control  pollution  is  a  big 
expense.  Control  costs  money.  At  the 
1962  National  Conference  on  Air  Pollu- 
tion it  was  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of 
air  poUution  control  equipment  Is  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
bsislc  production  equipment. 

Unlike  many  capital  outlays  that  ulti- 
mately produce  new  profits,  these  costs 
basically  serve  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  public  and  return  nothing  to  the 
Investors.  Therefore,  it  is  entirely  ap- 
propriate that  there  be  some  public 
sharing  with  private  industry  of  the 
economic  impact  of  these  expenditures. 
Our  tax  laws  already  provide  economic 


Incentives  in  related  areft«.  For  exam- 
ple, fanners  may  deduct  expenditures 
to  purciiase  or  acquire  fertilizer,  lime, 
ground  limestone,  marl,  or  other  mate- 
rials to  enrich,  fertilize,  or  condition  land 
used  in  fuming.  It  would  seem  that  It 
is  dme  we  give  equal  tax  treatment  to 
the  quality  of  the  air  and  water  which 
sustain  otir  lives  as  we  do  the  quality 
at  farm  soils  or  mineral  deposits. 

We  are  investing  millions  of  dollars 
to  help  our  cities  construct  needed 
municipal  waste  treatment  facilities. 
We*  should  •  now  invest  some  money 
through  our  tax  structure  to  help  and 
encourage  industry — especially  the  small, 
marginal  producer — to  install  pollution 
B<xitrol  equipment  in  their  plants.    It  is 

good  investment  to  help  make  and 
keep  America  beautiful  and  to  help  pro- 
tect the  health  and  safety  of  our  pec^le. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  wUl  give  this  legisla- 
tion early  and  favorable  consideration. 
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COMMISSION  ON  NOXIOUS  AND 
OBSCENE  MATTERS  AND  MATE- 
RIAU3 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, uid  to  Include  extrazveous  ma4;ter. 

The  SPELAKEBf  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
un  introducing  a  bill  to  create  a  Commls- 
ilon  to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on 
!9oxlous  and  Obscene  Matters  to  curb 
;he  flow  of  obscene  books,  pictures,  and 
>ther  materials. 

Congress  should  take  action  this  ses- 
don  so  we  can  really  begin  a  thorough 
itudy  of  the  trafOe  in  pornographic  and 
laladous  literature  and  other  matters, 
uKl  devise  means  of  putting  the  mer- 
:hants  of  smut  out  of  business.  Because 
3f  the  numerous  court  decisions  In  this 
u*ea,  the  problem  is  far  more  compli- 
cated than  it  appears.  The  Commission 
rhlch  would  be  set  up  would  be  com- 
posed of  experts  and  they  would  be 
sharged  with  the  responsibility  of  draft- 
ng  model  laws  for  Federal,  State,  city. 
md  county  governments.  An  informa- 
Jon  program  to  alert  teachers,  parents, 
uid  others  to  the  dangers  of  obscene 
Iterature  and  the  means  of  combating 
t  would  be  outlined  also. 

Those  of  us  who  have  long  been  con- 
aemed  realise  what  problems  are  in- 
rolved  In  this  fight.  The  Post  Office  De- 
lartmant,  except  in  hard  core  cases.  Is 
tften  helpless  in  trying  to  stop  the  traffic. 
bailee  are  hampered  and  courts  are 
landcuffed  in  prosecuting  those  who 
irlglnate  or  sell  salacious  books,  pictures, 
»te.,  because  of  the  faultlness  of  legal 
ieflnltlons.  In  fact,  the  public  inf orma- 
lon  programs  on  this  subject  have  been 
aekliic  because  of  shalcy  guidelines. 
iiany  hesitate  to  raise  a  clamor  for  fear 
if  betac  aoeuaed  of  censorship.  It  is  for 
htm  two  reasons — the  lack  of  meaning- 
lU  dcflnltkms  and  the  inherent  dangers 
if  oensorshlp— that  a  commission  Is 
aeeded  to  give  a  thorough  study  to  this 
)roblem. 


It  is  my  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  will  report  this 
legislation  promptly  as  it  will  be  the  long, 
first  step  in  wiping  out  a  national  evil. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  said : 

The  circulation  of  periodicals  containing 
salacious  materials  plays  an  Important  part 
In  the  development  of  crime  among  the 
youth  of  our  country. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  COM- 
MENTS ON  SECOND  SESSION 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  gath- 
er to  convene  the  2d  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  and  look  forward  to  fulfilling 
our  legislative  responsibilities  to  the 
American  people. 

To  my  colleagues  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  our  distinguished 
Speaker,  may  I  say  how  pleased  and 
proud  I  am  on  this  occasion  to  once  again 
Join  with  you  and  embark  on  the  mission 
of  preserving  and  protecting  our 
democracy. 

The  eyes  of  the  country  and  the  world 
are  on  us  today.  We  are  meeting  under 
trying  world  circumstances. 

Clearly,  Vietnam  is  the  No.  1  question 
before  the  Nation.  It  will  be  the  No.  1 
question  before  Congress  this  year. 

The  adjournment  period  gave  all  of  us 
In  Congress  the  opportunity  to  spend 
time  with  the  people  we  represent  and  to 
gage  their  thinking.  The  men  and 
women  of  Rochester.  Monroe,  and 
Wayne  County  made  plain  to  me  that 
they  are  verj*  concerned  about  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Generally  they  support  our 
position,  but  want  to  know  more  about 
our  policy. 

With  more  Amrrlcan  lives  being  lost 
every  day,  with  the  continuation  of 
gloomy  reports  from  Vietnam,  and  with 
the  Increasing  cost  of  this  war,  I  intend 
to  do  all  I  can  in  this  Congress  to  open 
up  the  Vietnam  question  for  full  view. 
Only  then,  can  Congress  and  the  country 
best  make  the  decisions  that  will  have  to 
come  this  year. 

With  Congress  now  back  In  session, 
legislative  proposals  are  also  the  center 
of  attention.  Some  of  them  are  carry- 
overs from  the  first  session,  others  are 
new,  having  gone  in  the  House  hopper 
at  the  start  of  today's  session. 

I  am  Introducing  a  number  of  bills  and 
resolutions  for  consideration  this  year. 
As  this  second  session  convened,  I  sub- 
mitted quite  a  few  and  others,  now  in 
preparation,  will  be  offered  in  the  near 
future. 

Each  of  these  measures  I  am  sponsoring 
will  be  detailed  for  the  Information  of  the 
people  I  represent  and  my  colleagues  as 
the  work  of  Congress  progresses.  How- 
ever, I  would  like  to  list  a  few  new  pro- 
posals and  some  of  the  benefits  they 
would  bring. 

Before  noting  the  legislation.  I  think 
it  is  important  to  point  out  that  many 
of  these  items  resulted  from  meetings 


with  constituents  during  the  adjourn- 
ment period  and  evaluating  problems 
that  need  legislative  remedy. 

Of  special  Interest  to  consumers  are 
two  bills  I  am  introducing,  one  to  set 
tire  safety  standards  and  the  other  to 
limit  to  "nonlethal  levels  the  total  num- 
ber of  children's  aspirin  that  can  be 
packaged  together.  Both  bills,  I  hope, 
can  overcome  present  hazards  to  public 
health  and  safety. 

In  the  area  of  small  business,  where  I 
have  particular  concern  because  of  my 
service  on  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee, I  am  proposing  new  tax  aids,  credit 
guarEuitees,  and  loan  programs. 

For  veterans,  new  Horton  bills  will  in- 
clude correction  of  the  pension  reduc- 
tions which  have  been  suffered  as  the 
result  of  Increased  social  security  bene- 
fits— Increases  which  do  not  offset  the 
pension  losses — and  PX  privileges  for 
veterans  at  lea^t  50-percent  disabled. 

Amendments  to  the  law  regulating  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  are 
among  the  proposals  I  plan  in  order  to 
assure  the  original  intent  of  political 
Independence  for  this  panel. 

Affecting  foreign  commerce  will  be  my 
bills  to  control  the  export  of  walnut  logs, 
which  are  in  very  short  domestic  supply, 
to  maintain  price  stability  and  new  pro- 
tections for  American  business  against 
the  illegal  practices  of  countries  that  at- 
tempt to  sell  in  our  country  at  prices 
below  the  level  of  their  own  nation.  This 
latter  practice,  known  as  dumping,  has 
been  very  injurious  to  certain  segments 
of  our  economy. 

Tax  legislation  will  continue  to  have 
my  legislative  attention.  I  am  working 
on  measures  to  assist  the  States  in  meet- 
ing their  revenue  needs  and  to  more 
equitably  treat  the  Income  of  widows  and 
widowers. 

Other  proposals  planned  for  introduc- 
tion concern  a  lowering  of  postal  rates 
for  photographic  materials,  fairer  import 
duties  for  religious  missionaries  and  pro- 
tection for  agricultural  cooperatives. 


TWO  AMERICANS  SECRETLY  WORK- 
ING ON  EGYPTIAN  ROCKET  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  today  carried  a  front  page 
report  to  the  effect  that  two  Americans 
are  secretly  working  on  the  Egyptian 
rocket  program,  in  an  effort  to  assist 
the  United  Arab  Republic  In  developing 
medlimi  range  rockets,  for  military  pur- 
poses. Such  activity  is  clearly  contrary 
to  the  UJ3.  policy  of  opposing  an  arms 
escalation  in  the  Middle  East,  and  I  be- 
lieve It  calls  for  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion by  the  Department  of  State  and  a 
full  disclosure  to  the  public.  I  have  to- 
day, written  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
requesting  such  an  Investigation  and  a 
public  report. 
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In  addition,  there  is  a  distinct  possi- 
bility that  the  two  Americans  involved 
may  be  former  Federal  employees  who. 
In  the  course  of  their  work,  may  be  mar- 
keting their  Nation's  secrets  for  private 
gain,  in  violation  of  Federal  law.  I  have 
therefore  also  requested  that  the  At- 
torney General  look  into  this  matter  to 
ascertain  if  such  violations  are  taking 
place. 

I  think  it  is  deplorable  for  American 
citizens  to  thwart  the  will  of  their  Gov- 
ernment by  taking  it  upon  themselves  to 
upset  the  tenuous  arms  balance  that 
exists  in  the  Middle  East.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  an  American  can  justify 
working  on  a  project  such  as  this,  par- 
ticularly after  our  own  Government  re- 
portedly blocked  the  shipment  of  parts 
and  materials  which  Nasser  wanted  to 
use  on  the  project.  I  firmly  believe  that 
a  full  investigation  and  disclosure  are 
necessary,  so  that  we  in  the  Congress 
may  take  appropriate  legislative  action 
to  insure  that  these  abuses  do  not  recur. 


REPRESENTATIVE     ADAIR     INTRO- 
DUCES  BILL  AUTHORIZING   PRO- 
GRAM OP  EDUCATION  AND  TRAIN- 
ING FOR  VETERANS  OF  MILITARY 
SERVICE  SINCE  JANUARY  31,  1955 
Mr.  ADAIR.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  ADA*l.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinuing escalation  of  our  combat  involve- 
ment in    Vietnam  and   the   increasing 
scope  of  the  military  draft  calls  have 
produced  a  side  effect  which  has  not  yet 
been  recognized  by  the  administration. 
I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  lives  of  thousands  of  young 
Americans  serving  our.  Nation  in  faraway 
corners  of  the  earth.    The  educational 
and  career  plans  of  these  young  men  are 
being  interrupted  and  deferred  indefi- 
nitely— forever  in  some  ctises — while  they 
satisfy  their  military  obligations. 

In  an  effort  to  assist  these  young  peo- 
ple in  attaining  the  educational  and  vo- 
cational status  to  which  they  might 
normally  have  aspired  and  obtained  had 
they  not  served  their  country,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  authorizing  a  program 
of  education  and  training  for  veterans  of 
military  service  since  January  31,  1955. 
Members  of  Congress,  representatives 
of  major  veterans  organiijations,  labor 
unions-,  school,  and  educational- associa- 
tlcfhs  and  servicemen  themselves,  par- 
ticularly those  now  serving  in  Vietnam, 
have  expressed  support  for  legislation  of 
this  kind.  Despite  this  impressive  list 
of  supporters,  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion has  failed  to  sanction  educational 
benefits  for  veterans  of  current  service. 
In  fact,  just  last  September,  a  spokesman 
for  the  administration  advised  our  com- 
mittee that  enactment  of  legislation  of 
this  nature  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  administration's  objectives. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  legis- 
lation is  as  necessary  today  as  it  was  dur- 
ing the  Korean  conflict  when  the  Con- 


gress entwsted  a  similar  program  for  the 
young  men  and  women  who  served  during 
that  period.  Each  day  more  of  our  yoyth 
are  committed  to  combat  in  Vietnam. 
Enlistments  and  tours  of  duty  are  fre- 
quently extended.  The  uncertainties  of 
military  service  are  the  same  today  as 
they  were  during  the  Korean  conflict. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  enactment 
of  this  program  would  be  too  costly. 
Even  the  Veterans'  Administration,  while 
opposing  the  extension  of  educational 
benefits  tc  current  servicemen,  applauds 
the  beneficial  results  to  the  Government 
of  the  World  War  II  and  Korean  conflict 
educational  programs.  In  a  recent  re- 
lease entitled  "The  GI  Bill  Paid  Off"  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  estimates  a  $20 -billion 
return  to  the  Federal  Government  in  ad- 
ditional income  taxes  alone  on  the  $19 
billion  invested  in  the  World  War  II  edu- 
cational program.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  a  similar  program  today 
would  be  equally  productive  of  results. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  the  mount- 
ing costs  of  waging  war  in  Vietnam  re- 
quire a  slowdown  in  domestic  spending 
with  no  costly  new  programs  being 
adopted.  I  subscribe  to  this  philosophy. 
For  those  who  would  use  this  philosophy, 
however,  as  an  excuse  to  oppose  this  type 
of  benefit,  let  me  emphasize  and  under- 
score the  fact  that  the  cost  of  an  educa- 
tion and  training  program  for  the  serv- 
iceman of  today  must  be  viewed  as  one 
of  the  necessary  costs  of  war.  Preparing 
the  serviceman  returning  from  war  to 
take  his  place  in  our  civilian  economy 
is  as  essential  to  our  national  Interests 
as  was  the  task  of  preparing  him  for 
military  duties  through  basic  training. 

If  we  can  provide  billions  of  dollars  to 
educate  various  segments  of  our  society, 
ve  can  afford  no  less  for  the  youth  who 
is  risking  his  life  to  preserve  our  way  of 
life.    I  sincerely  pray  that  the  President 
will  recant  his  administration's  opposi- 
tion to  educational  benefits  for  the  re- 
turning  serviceman   and   lend   the   in- 
fluence of  his  ofiBce  to  the  immediate  en- 
actment and  approval  of  such  legislation. 
A  brief  analysis  of  signiflcant  provi- 
sions of  my  bill  follows : 
Provisions    of    Veterans'    Education    Bill 
Introduced  bt  Hon.  E..Ross  Adair,  Janu- 
ary 10,  1966 

This  bill,  entitled  the  "Veterans  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  of  1966",  will  provide 
a  program  of  education  and  training  for  vet- 
erans of  current  service. 

Service  requirements:  At  least  6  months 
military  service  between  February  1.  1955. 
and  the  date  of  termination  of  compulsory 
military  iservlce. 

Duration  of  education  or  training:  Educa- 
tion or  training  time  shall  be  earned  at  the 
rate  of  1  ''2  days  of  education  for  each  day  of 
military  service  during  the  sf>eclfled  period. 
The  period  of  education  or  training  to  which 
an  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled  shall  not 
exceed  36  months. 

Time  limitations;  Education  or  training 
must  be  Initiated  within  3  years  after  the 
veteran's  discharge  or  release  from  active 
duty  or  3  years  from  date  of  enactment, 
whichever  is  later.  Veterans  who  have  been 
unable  to  initiate  programs  of  study  within 
3  years  of  separation  because  of  t^e  nature 
of  their  discharge  shall  be  permltbed  to  Initi- 
ate a  program  of  education  or  training  within 
8  years  after  the  nature  of  the  discharge  was 
corrected  or  changed  to  make  him  eligible. 


Expiration  of  education  and  training:  No 
education  or  training  shall  be  afforded  an 
eligible  veteran  beyond  8  years  from  dis- 
charge from  active  duty  or  8  years  from 
enactment  of  this  law,  whichever  is  later. 
The  entire  program  of  education  and  train- 
ing shall  terminate  8  years  after  the  date  of 
termination  of  compulsory  military  ser^'lce. 

Payments  to  veterans:  Each  eligible  vet- 
eran pursuing  a  program  of  education  or 
training  shall  receive  an  education  and  train- 
ing allowance  to  meet  In  part  the  expenses 
of  his  subsistence,  tuition,  fees,  supplies, 
boolis.  and  equipment.  The  following  allow- 
ances are  payable. 

EDUCATIONAL    INSTITUTION    TRAINING 

Full  time.  14  semester  hours:  $130  monthly, 
no  dependents:  $160  monthly,  one  depend- 
ent; $190  monthly,  two  or  more  dependents. 

Three-quarters  time:  $95  monthly,  no  de- 
pendents; $120  monthly,  one  dependent;  $140 
monthly,  two  or  more  dependents. 

Half  time;  $60  monthly,  no  dependents; 
$75  monthly,  one  dependent;  $90  monthly, 
two  or  more  dependents. 

Le.ss  than  half-time:  Allowance  computed 
at  ^le  rate  of  the  established  charges  or  $130 
per  month  for  full-time  course,  whichever  is 
the  lesser. 

Institutional  and  on-the-job  training: 
$105  monthly,  no  dependents;  $180  monthly, 
one  dependent;  $150  monthly,  two  or  more 
dependents. 

Apprenticeship  or  on-the-job  training:  $80 
monthly,  no  dependents;  $100  monthly,  one 
dependent;  $125  monthly,  two  or  more  de- 
pendents. 

Institutional  on-farm  training:  $110 
monthly,  no  dependents;  $130  monthly,  one 
dependent;  $150  monthly,  two  or  more  de- 
pendents. 

Miscellaneous  provisions:  Educational  In- 
stitutions which  qualify  to  participate  in 
this  program  include  public  or  private  ele- 
mentary school,  secondary  school,  vocational 
school,  correspondence  school,  businesa 
school,  Junior  college,  teachers  college,  col- 
lege, normal  school,  professional  school,  uni- 
versity, Bcientlflc  or  technical  Institution  or 
other  institutions  furnishing  education  for 
adults. 
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SENATOR  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on 
this  1st  day  of  the  2d  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  to  offer  a  word  or  two  in  recog- 
nition of  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
colleagues  in  the  other  body.  I  feel,  it  is 
especially  fitting  that  we  dwell  for  a  mo- 
ment today  on  both  the  man  and  the 
career  that  is  Ltverett  SAtTONSTALL;  be- 
cause today  marks  the  opening  of  the 
last  session  of  the  U.S.  Congress  In  which 
we  shall  be  honored  by  his  contributions 
to  our  deliberations. 

There  is  an  unreal  quality  about  the 
fact  that  LrvERETT  Saltonstall  .has  de- 
cided it  is  time  to  step  out  of  public  life. 
To  many  of  us  who  have  come  to  the 
Congress  within  the  last  20  years,  the 
name  Saltonstall  has  always  been 
synonymous  with  the  Senate  as  well  as 
with  the  great  Cormnonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  is  the  savant  to  which  vir- 
tually all  of  us  In  both  bodies  have  had 
occasion  to  turn  at  one  time  or  another 
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far  fuldanee.  for  viae  coun«el,  for  rea- 
■ooad  Judcments.  Certainly  for  the 
ManaefauwCti  delegation,  and  I  beUeve 
I  «pe«k  for  all  who  are  honored  to  serve 
the  great  Commonwealth,  both  Demo- 
crat and  Republican.  "L«v"  Saliokstall 
baa  been  both  friend  and  leader,  both 
colleague  and  oounaelor. 

Senator  Baltohstall's  career  haa  been 
tuilque  In  thla  day  and  age.  And  in  Its 
itogularlty,  It  haa  set  a  high  example  for 
uiyone  In  public  service,  now  smd  for  all 
time  to  come. 

Hla  record  la  not  marked  with  blazing 
nnovatlon.  He  la  not  a  fiery  frontiers- 
nan,  thruatlng  forward  with  a  crusader's 
rword  In  one  hand  and  the  head  of  his 
memy  In  the  other.  He  ia  not  a  man  of 
Mmbaat  or  flamboyance;  he  has  left  sen- 
•tlonallam  and  falae  bravado  to  those 
rho  have  not  yet  plmnbed  the  depths  of 
heir  own  character  In  search  of  the  hon- 
•t  bedrock  upon  which  Lev  Saltonstall 
uu  always  stood. 

And  yet  he  is  a  progressive,  he  is  a  man 

otally  committed  to  improving  the  lot 

>f  those  he  serves.  He  la  alao  a  moderate 

n  that  he  la  able  to  always  to  perceive  the 

lolddle  grouifd,  able  always  to  temper 

(  nthualaam  for  one  cause  with  conslder- 

i.tlon  for  another,  perhaps  conflicting. 

1  olnt  of  view.    He  haa  never  shaken  hla 

1  few  Snglander's  concern  for  fiscal  Integ- 

]  Ity.    And  yet  toe  haa  tempered  thla  with 

t  tie  reallatle  knowledge  that  true  prog- 

1  BIS  can  often  be  a  costly  proposition. 

Por  ua  In  Biaaaachuaetta,  and  again  I 
<  talm  the  privilege  of  speaking  for  all  my 
1  sUow  dtliens.  Senator  Saltowstall  has 
I  een  a  source  of  quiet  but  ever  constant 
I  ride.  Hla  manner,  hla  Immenae  dignity, 
1  la  unwavering  integrity,  hla  unhedtat- 
i  >g  commitment  to  the  principle  that  his 
iTSt  allegiance  and  responsibility  lay 
1 1th  the  people;  these  are  the  hallmarks 
or  Senator  Saltohstajll's  nearly  half 
c  mtury  of  public  service. 

In  many  ways,  he  Is  a  throwback  to 
111*  own  ancestral  forebears,  which  In- 
c  ude  both  Prealdenta  Adama  and  a  suc- 

0  wdlng  roster  of  Massachusetts  leaders 
t  to  long  to  list  here.    He  Is  an  individual 

1  ho  haa  stubbornly  refused  to  give  in  to 
t  te  headlong  ruah  for  headlines,  to  the 
h  (Ittt'.akelter  pace  of  an  age  In  which, 
fi  X  too  often,  the  abUlty  to  apend  un- 
li  nlted  suma  of  money  haa  come  to  be  the 
accepted  atandard  of  sUteamanship. 
^  nd  yet  be  haa  beoi  singled  out;  he  has 
b  en  chosen  to  represent  modem  people 
V  th  modem  problems. 

He  is  a  moderate  in  pollUcs.  As  such 
hs  contributions  to  the  RepubUcan 
Pirty  are  beyond  value.  He  ia  again 
Ue  roek  to  which  all  aegfaienta  of  our 
hr  oored  party  have  been  able  to  turn  for 
w  m  arUtrmtkNi  of  our  internal  debates, 
.  ft]  Kl  f  or  kaderahlp  in  our  oontentlona 
w  th  the  oppoaltlon.  Here  again,  it  haa 
xk  «  bMn  a  mailed  flat  or  a  slaahlng  sword 
tt  at  taM  lad  the  way.  but  rather  a  quiet 
•i  a  powerful  reafllrmation  of  the  oom- 
aa  talent  we  all  must  make  toward  the 
Pt  t>Ue  Interest.  He  haa  led  by  example 
ai  d  deed,  rather  than  by  empty  oratory 
Of  abiank check. 

Banator  Salvomrau.  first  entered  pub- 
^  "f^  ■«»•  *»  y«*r»  ago  as  alderman 
la  hla  homatown  of  Newton.  Mass.  Over 
tt »  ymn  ha  haa  risea  to  aerre  14  yean 


in  the  Maasachuaetts  Leglalature;  and  8 
of  those  years  as  speaker  of  the  house. 
He  went  on  to  become  Gtovernor  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  Is  the  only  man  ever 
to  be  chosen  by  the  people  for  three  terms 
in  that  high  ofllce.  Indeed,  he  Is  the  only 
man  in  the  country  to  serve  three  terms 
as  Oovemor  In  the  20th  century. 

He  might  have  held  that  high  office 
longer  had  he  not  come  to  the  D.S.  Sen- 
ate In  1945  where,  from  that  time  to  this, 
he  has  served  both  his  beloved  home 
State  and  hla  coimtry. 

It  is  a  unique  career  in  politics;  one 
which  we  might  all  well  envy.  And  it 
has  been  achieved  without  the  glittering 
rhetoric  and  explosive  dash  that  haa 
come  to  be  the  hallmark  of  modem -day 
politicians. 

LiviaiTT  Saltonstall  is  symbolic  of  all 
that  New  England  represents  in  the 
minds  of  historians  and  nostalgic  native 
sons.  He  has  been  called  the  last  of  the 
Brahmins  by  many  of  his  latter-day 
biographers.  And,  while  he  certainly 
embodies  the  Intellectual  and  social  cul- 
tivation associated  with  that  class,  he 
has  lacked  utterly  the  snobbish  aloof- 
ness and  superior  affectations. 

In  a  sense,  he  has  been  a  Renaissance 
Brahmin,  preserving  the  traditions  of 
one  of  New  England's  oldest  and  most 
respected  names,  and  yet  pajring  heed 
also  to  the  needs  of  today's  complex  and 
dynamic  society  in  which  the  elite  are 
blended  with  the  ordinary,  in  which  the 
aristocracy  and  the  hoi  pollol  serve  and 
are  served  alike  by  one  another. 

He  has  compiled  a  lifetime  career  In 
public  service  of  the  lilghest  order.  And 
yet.  he  has  preserved  a  wholesome  and 
viable  private  life  as  well.  He  has  found 
the  elusive  pathway  which  so  few  of  us 
seem  to  find  in  which  we  are  able  to  serve 
In  both  camps  without  sacrificing  the 
greater  needs  and  responsibilities  of 
either.  He  has  set  an  example  for  living, 
m  both  his  public  and  private  life,  which 
should  command  the  attention  and  fol- 
lowing of  all  men. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  deem  It  a  high 
honor  and  a  singular  distinction  to  have 
been  able  to  serve  the  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  of  the  United  States  along- 
side LaviKSTT  Saltonstall.  I  am  proud 
to  share  his  party  affiliation.  I  am  deep- 
ly flattered  that  he  has  seen  fit  to  men- 
tion me.  along  with  the  other  distin- 
guished gentlemen  from  my  State,  as  a 
possible  successor  to  his  seat  In  the  other 
body.  And  while  it  is  a  worthy  aspi- 
ration to  occupy  that  seat,  it  will  never 
be  possible  to  nil  it  as  it  has  been  filled 
for  the  last  21  years. 
Thank  you. 


January  10,  1966 


WHERE    DO    WE    GO    FROM    HERE? 


Mr.  HtJTCHINSON.  Mr.  ^)eaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Youmom]  may 
eztovd  hla  reomrks  at  this  point  in  the 
RjBOOMi  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

■Hm  speaker  pro  tempore.  Ia  theor 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mkblgan? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr 
Richard  G.  Capen.  jr..  director  of  pubUc 
affairs  of  the  Copley  Newspapers  at  La 


Jolla.  Calif.,  haa  made  a  number  of  ta'ks 
on  the  subject  "Where  Do  We  Go  Piom 
Here?"  Excerpts  from  thla  series  of 
talks  foUow.  and  I  think  the  readers  of 
the  RacoRD  will  find  these  talks  very  pro- 
vocative, because  they  clearly  outline  the 
challenge  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Congress: 

Wrxu  Do  W>  Oo  FkoM  HxKz? 
(By  Rlcliard  O.  Capen,  Jr.) 
Despite  today's  atmosphere  of  proeperlty. 
there  U  an  xineaslneas  across  the  Nation! 
War  In  Vietnam,  crime  In  the  streets,  and 
the  growing  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  not  encouraging  a  sense  of  stabUlty 
as  we  look  to  the  future. 

It  used  to  be  that  when  a  person  wanted 
something,  he  worked  to  earn  It.  Today  he 
stages  a  riot,  Insisting  that  It  be  given  at 
someone  else's  expense.  It  used  to  take  a 
lifetime  of  plain  hard  work  and  scrimping 
to  provide  a  family  with  a  little  surpliu  and 
sense  of  security.  Today  mobs  of  demonsUa- 
tors  demand  that  they  be  given  It,  ou'  of  our 
earnings  and  with  no  effort  on  their  part. 

So-called  minority  groups  aeem  to  think 
the  wcffld  owes  them  a  conofortable  living. 
They  forget  that  society's  obUgatlon  U  to 
guarantee  opportunity,  not  handouts. 

Because  the  American  way  of  life  has  been 
attacked  from  within,  some  have  begun  to 
wonder  whether  there  really  la  anything  dis- 
tinct about  our  country.  Americas  greatest 
hope  and  Its  greatest  opportunity  rests  In 
rediscovering  the  limitless  power  of  the  Indi- 
vidual. In  short,  we  need  a  rebU-th  of  Ameri- 
canism and  personal  responsibility. 

Because  of  the  increasing  trend  to  substi- 
tute Ctovemment  and  money  for  Individual 
responsibility,  some  have  tended  to  accept 
our  greatest  promise  as  being  the  continuing 
growth  of  government.  The  Great  Society 
was  not  bom  In  the  1960's.  The  concept  of 
Improving  our  standard  of  living  has  existed 
in  America  for  more  than  200  years. 

Our  Pounding  Fathers  were  concerned  with 
freedom.  They  wanted  a  society  In  which  In- 
dividual Uberty  was  paramount.  Their  ob- 
jective was  to  have  the  people  control  Gov- 
ernment, with  the  migration  to  this  land 
reflecting  a  rejection  of  the  notion  that  the 
state  could  be  author  of  Utopia. 

It  cannot  honestly  be  said  that  we  are 
moving  closer  to  protection  of  Individual 
rights  with  the  continued  mushrooming  of 
the  Psderal  Government. 

The  current  Hat  of  Federal  efforts  is  nearly 
endless — medicare,  antlpoverty  programs,  re- 
gional, medical  centers,  Job  corps,  aid  to  Ap- 
palachU.  minimum  wage  Increases,  packag- 
ing and  labeling  legislation,  35-hour  weeks, 
double  pay  for  overtime,  and  urban  renewal, 
to  name  a  few.  Congress  Is  writing  into  law 
the  concept  that  every  American  Is  entitled, 
through  Government  help,  to  a  Job,  a  reason- 
ably good  living,  comfortable  housing,  medi- 
care. Federal  college  scholarships,  a  beautiful 
neighborhood,  poUutlon-free  air  and  water, 
urban  renewal  and  Job  retraining. 

In  the  next  year,  each  of  us  will  contribute 
•413  to  help  pay  someone  else's  rent  and  bull- 
doae  his  decaying  neighborhood.  We'll  put 
up  another  $100  toward  road  construction 
projects  through  Appalachla.  And,  to  fi- 
nance farm  surpluses,  we  will  pay  »236. 

With  these  costly  programs  has  come  a 
concurrent  increase  in  the  siae  of  Govern- 
ment. Today.  «l  out  of  every  $6,  and  one 
Job  out  of  every  eight,  flow  from  the  Federal 
Government.  In  SO  out  of  60  States,  the 
Federal  Government  has  more  civilian  em- 
ployees on  lU  payroU  than  the  State  govern- 
ment. Uncle  Sam  spends  some  |Q  billion  a 
year  for  Its  own  required  paperwork.  Includ- 
ing about  1  billion  rejKirts  a  year,  or  6  for 
every  cltlxen. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than 
2,400  Federal  departments,  bureaus,  agencies 
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and  commissions  issue  guidelines  regvilating 
our  national  economy. 

The  recently  passed  medicare  program  may 
Jeopardize  the  entire  social  security  system. 
It  Is  certain  to  impose  unmanageable  bur- 
dens on  hospitals.  Few  realize  the  Impact  of 
these  Increased  taxes  over  an  average  work- 
ing career.  If  a  21-year-old  employee  were  to 
deposit  his  and  his  employer's  social  security 
payments  In  a  4-percent  savings  account  un- 
til retirement,  he  would  have  $81,000  In  that 
account  at  the  age  of  66. 

Another  example  of  growing  Federal  power 
is  the  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Depart- 
ment, recently  authorized  to  coordinate  all 
urban  and  housing  problems.  Because  only 
14  out  of  the  40  or  more  Federal  programs 
to  aid  such  problems  come  under  the  De- 
psu-tment's  Jurisdiction,  another  layer  of 
bureaucracy  has  been  created,  causing  cost- 
ly^onfuslon  by  overlapping  resp>onslbUlty. 

In  the  15-year  life  of  Federal  urban  re- 
newal, fewer  than  100,000  homes  have  been 
provided  on  subsidy-cleared  land.  Mean- 
while, our  enterprising  private  housing  In- 
dustry has  built  nearly  22  mUllon  homes. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  rapidly  becom- 
ing the  dominant  voice  in  education,  spend- 
ing more  than  $6  billion  per  year.  With 
such  subsidies,  it  is  only  logical  that  Wash- 
ington will  insist  upon  a  considerable  amount 
of  control. 

It  would  seem  that  some  of  the  best  Ideas 
and  programs  In  education  have  not  been 
the  gift  of  government,  but  have  come  from 
the  individual  efforts  of  our  educators  and 
interested  professional  groups.  Many  pro- 
fessors are  appalled  at  the  number  of 
youngsters  overloading  the  college  campuses 
without  any  intellectual  basis  for  being  there. 

If  the  fetish  of  college  for  everybody  Is 
accepted  as  national  policy,  we  should  ask 
where  our  responsibility  ends  for  educating 
those  who  look  upon  college  as  Just  a  means 
of  postponing  work. 

It  Is  estimated  that  more  than  $20  billion 
is  being  spent  for  the  multitude  of  efforts 
covered  under  the  anti-poverty  program  and 
we  hear  more  and  more  about  the  project's 
growing  chaos,  bureaucratic  bungling,  waste, 
and  extravagance.  Poverty  has  been  defined 
to  suit  political  expediency.  We  have  been 
told  that  one-fourth  of  our  citizens  still 
live  in  poverty.  No  doubt  some  do.  But  if 
we  applied  the  same  yardstick  to  England, 
three-fourths  of  the  British  would  be  classi- 
fied as  "poor." 

Congress  has  all  but  eliminated  the  power 
of  Governors  to  object  to  anything  Federal 
poverty-war  planners  wish  to  do  within  the 
States.  One  out  of  every  nineteen  Job  Corps 
staffers  makes  over  $19,000  a  year.  While  a 
patriotic  young  American  GI  earns  $78  a 
month  fighting  In  Vietnam,  a  high  school 
dropout  Is  paid  $200  In  a  Job  Corpts  center. 
It  Is  estimated  that  it  costs  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment $6,000  annually  to  provide  one  Job 
Corps  position.  For  that  price,  we  could  send 
such  young  men  to  the  finest  colleges  In  the 
country.  The  Post  OfBce  Department  recent- 
ly oonflrmed  that  nearly  half  of  Its  8,700 
Job  Corps  workers  were  recommended  by 
Congressmen  and  Senators,  Indicating  p>olltl- 
cal  overtones  In  the  selection  process. 

We  tend  to  forget  the  record  of  private  in- 
dustry which  has  fought  Its  own  war  on  pov- 
erty by  providing  6  million  new  Jobs  in  the 
past  5  years.  At  some  point  we  must  ask  our- 
selves whether  there  is  to  be  a  limit  to  such 
massive  welfare  spending  programs.  Do  we 
have  a  moral  obligation  to  subsidize  a  man 
who  would  rather  take  relief  than  work? 
Must  we  support,  without  limit,  families  that 
refuse  to  abide  by  even  minimal  btandards  of 
behavior? 

Perhaps  the  handout  philosophy  is  getting 
out  of  bounds,  only  to  encourage  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  charity  and  ethics. 

The  most  serious — and  tragic — domestic 
problem  of  our  time  Is  the  general  disrespect 
for    law,   sometimes   encouraged   under    the 


banner  of  civil  rights.  The  theory  of  obeying 
only  those  laws  which  a  person  likes  is  a 
dangerous  doctrine  in  a  civilized  society. 
While  it  is  Ironic  that  the  recent  violence  has 
come  Ln  the  wake  of  the  most  sweeping  civil 
rights  laws  in  the  Nation's  history.  It  Is  per- 
haps understandable. 

Too  many  beUeve  that  morality  can  be 
legislated.  Too  many  believe  that  racial 
problems  can  be  settled  In  the  streets.  Too 
many  expect,  from  somedne  else,  that  which 
they  must  earn  for  themselves. 

Equitable  civil  rights  must  ultimately  be 
achieved  In  the  hearts  of  men,  through  re- 
sponsible citizenship,  and  proven  accom- 
plishment. This  Nation  was  built  by  immi- 
grants— yes,  minority  groups — who  struggled 
for  opportunity  and  who  scorned  the  false 
idea  of  "something  for  nothing." 

Over  the  past  200  years,  this  Nation  has 
grown  Into  the  meet  powerful  country  in  the 
world — through  character.  Integrity,  and  self- 
reliance.  Our  American  heritage  is  built 
upon  individual  risks,  a  few  failures,  and 
a  great  many  resulting  successes.  Are  we 
prepared  to  substitute  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment paternalism  for  our  own  Individual 
rights  and  responsibilities? 

While  the  trends  may  be  discouraging, 
there  are,  I  believe,  practical  ways  in  which 
we  can  rebuild  individual  integrity.  As  a 
beginning,  the  younger  generation  must  be 
prepared  to  understand,  and  defend,  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Our  fK)pTilatlon  is  growing  at  a  phenomena! 
rate.  A  new  p>ower  group  is  emerging.  It  is 
very  young,  affluent,  used  to  great  Job  se- 
curity, and  highly  educated.  The  changes 
ahead  are  almost  beyond  belief. 

The  average  age  of  our  citizens  will  drop 
from  33  to  25  by  1968.  By  1970  ours  will  be 
the  youngest  coimtry  In  the  free  world  with 
50  percent  of  our  population  under  26  years 
of  age.  The  center  of  political  gravity  will 
soon  He  with  a  generation  that  knows  the 
depression,  and  even  World  War  II,  only  out 
of  history  books. 

More  than  80  p>ercent  of  the  population  in- 
crease In  the  next  10  years  will  be  among 
persons  under  age  35.  More  than  12  percent 
of  ovu-  population  today  was  not  alive  at  the 
time  of  the  Inauguration  of  the  late  John  F. 
Kennedy  as  President. 

In  short,  an  entire  new  generation  must 
be  educated.  They  must  fully  understand 
and  appreciate  the  heritage  and  principles 
which  have  made  our  country  great.  They 
must  understand  the  values  of  free  enter- 
prise, those  principles  which  have  made  our 
Nation  the  wealthiest  and  most  productive 
In  all  recorded  history.  The  task  will  not  be 
easy,  If  recent  surveys  of  high  school  and 
college  students  are  any  indication. 

Such  polls  have  revealed  that  84  jjercent  of 
our  young  people  do  not  think  patriotism  Is 
lmpK>rtant.  Some  66  percent  voted  for  Gov- 
ernment regulation  of  business.  Nearly  half 
would  do  away  with  freedom  of  the  press, 
62  percent  said  that  Government  has  the 
responsibility  to  provide  Jobs,  and  4S  percent 
guessed  that  the  average  net  profit  for  Indus- 
try, after  taxes,  was  between  10  and  25  per- 
cent. More  than  61  percent  did  not  believe 
there  was  a  need  for  profit  at  all. 

This  new  group,  upon  whom  the  Nation's 
future  rests,  must  be  reached.  They  In- 
clude the  oomm unity  leaders  of  tomorrow. 
Above  all,  they  will  have  the  voting  power 
and  they  must  understand  the  true  Impact 
of  their  decisions. 

The  business  and  professional  communi- 
ties have  a  great  stake  In  this  challenge. 
They  must  be  prepared  to  defend  the  eco- 
nomic principles  of  our  system,  as  a  persua- 
sive argument  against  those  who  would  sub- 
stitute government  authority  for  personal 
responsibility.  Too  often,  the  public  Is  told 
about  business  by  professors,  politicians,  and 
labor  leaders,  but  seldom  by  those  who  know 
the  most  about  it — businessmen  themselves. 


Each  responsible  citizen  must  be  prepared 
to  support  effective  local  law  enforcement. 
We  must  challenge  public  apathy  and  ac- 
ceptance of  deliberate  violations  of  the  law 
in  the  name  of  co-called  civil  rights.  Such 
attitudes  turn  demonstrations  Into  violent 
riots  and  free  speech  movements  Into  filthy 
speech   tirades. 

We  must  support  the  administration's 
position  of  firmness  in  southeast  Asia.  How- 
ever, at  some  point  we  must  decide  which 
war  will  have  top  priority — that  against  com- 
munism or  that  to  conquer  domestic  "pov- 
erty." Can  we  afford  to  pour  billions  Into 
both  efforts  indefinitely? 

It  is  no  secret  that  organized  labor  has 
moved  its  efforts  from  the  bargaining  table 
to  the  halls  of  legislatures  to  achieve  lt«  ends. 
Labor  has  used  government  as  a  source  of 
power  to  win  economic  and  other  alms 

Over  the  past  three  decades,  government 
has  reshaped  union-management  relation- 
ships, steadily  adding  weight  to  the  side  of 
labor.  The  pendulum  must  be  swung  in  the 
other  direction.  Some  restraints  on  union 
power  are  overdue  and  industry  must  speak 
out  forcefully  on  such  issues,  in  the  interest 
of  labor  as  well  as  business. 

The  traditional  two-party  system  of  our 
country  has  provided  the  strength  of  our  con- 
stitutlontil  system.  Efforts  must  be  redou- 
bled to  enhance  the  balance  between  politi- 
cal powers  so  that  Congress  Is  something 
more  than  a  "White  House  east." 

The  btislness  and  professional  communi- 
ties should  increase  their  support  of  in- 
dividual candidates  and  parties,  both  In 
time  and  money.  We  must  encourage  young 
people  to  seek  politics  as  a  profession.  This 
Includes  giving  dignity  and  adequate  com- 
pensation to  those  In  office. 

If  the  States  are  to  assume  a  more  force- 
ful role  In  our  Federal  system,  long  range 
master  plans  should  be  developed  for  each 
State.  Tax  structures  should  be  revised. 
State  legislatures  must  assume  a  more  ag- 
gressive role  in  solving  problems  which  will 
otherwise  be  delegated,  by  default,  to  Wash- 
ington. Today  there  are  some  125  separate 
programs  of  Federal  aid  to  States  and  lo- 
calities. Such  grants  have  tripled  In  the 
past   decade. 

There  should  be  more  pay-as-you-go  fi- 
nancing of  capital  expenditures  on  the  State 
level.  Underwriting  such  projects,  through 
bond  Issues,  can  cost  up  to  50  percent  more 
with  added  interest  payments. 

Recognizing  that  college  enrollment  will 
Increase  50  percent  In  the  next  5  years,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  tuition  charges 
at  State  colleges  and  universities  to  defray 
the  mounting  costs  for  education.  Perhaps 
then  more  young  people  would  appreciate  the 
privilege  of  education. 

In  summary,  It  is  up  to  every  citizen  to 
speak  out  for  Individual  freedom  of  choice, 
personal  responsibility  and  sound  fiscal  poli- 
cies. They  have  always  been  our  greatest 
source  of  strength.  And  they  are  our  beet 
hope  for  the  future. 

.  Free  enterprise  Is  dependent  on  freemen. 
It  Is  not  enough  for  business  to  maintain  a 
defense  against  those  forces  which  threaten 
free  enterprise.  Businessmen  must  aggres- 
sively assert  their  roles  as  leaders  of  moral 
and  cultural  development.  They  must  Join 
with  other  community  leaders  to  restore 
man's  pride  in  achieving  excellence  In  his 
work. 

We  should  be  positive  In  selling  the  bene- 
fits of  our  way  of  life  as  effective  arguments 
against  those  who  would  belittle  our  suo^ess. 
For  our  Nation  to  be  equal  to  Russia's  econ- 
omy we  would  have  to  abandon  three-flXtha 
of  our  steel  capacity  and  rip  up  14  of  every 
16  miles  of  our  paved  highways. 

Two  out  of  every  three  miles  of  our  raU- 
roads  and  7  out  of  every  10  of  our  homes 
would  have  to  be  destroyed.  We  would  have 
to  Junk  19  out  of  every  20  of  our  cars  and 


trucks  uMl  aUah  our  pftycbecka  by   three- 
fourtba. 

DoM  ttai«  cooxparlcon  xuaka  lu  a  Mcond- 
rat«  nation  7 

KTer-«cc«leratlng  change  hM  produced  un- 
limited opportunltlM  for  the  future.     The 
pace  of  thU  change  la  dramatized  when  re 
corded    hlAory    la    condensed    down    to    60 
yeara. 

On  that  abbrerlated  scale,  Tnan  stopped 
llTlnc  In  cavea  10  yeara  ago.  Five  years  ago 
picture  Writing  waa  started.  Two  years  ago 
ChrlatUnlty  came  Into  being. 

Juat  6  montha  ago,  the  printing  press  was 
Invented  and  10  days  ago  electricity  dis- 
covered. Testerday,  the  Wright  brothers 
flew  their  flrat  plane,  television  waa  discov- 
ered thla  morning,  and  Jets  came  Into  being 
10  minutes  ago. 

Are  we  prepared  for  the  next  10  seconds  of 
time  on  this  condensed  acale  of  mankind? 

There  have  been  25  clvlllzatlona  before 
ours  and  all  have  been  destroyed — not  from 
without  but  from  within.  Jl  our  American 
way  of  life  vanlahes.  it  will  not  be  because 
of  communism.  It  wlU  be  because  of  our  own 
apathy,  our  own  unwillingness  to  assume  the 
Individual  obligations  to  society. 

The  challenge  Is  ours  but — where  do  we  go 
from  here? 
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THE  POLISH  GOVERNMENT 
IN  EXTT.K 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  I 
ask  uzumimous  conaent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  niinois  [Mr.  Duwimsxi:  may 
extend  hi«  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rcoots  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  la  there 
objection  to  the  requeet  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
truly  legitimate  voices  on  behalf  of  the 
oppressed  people  of  Poland  are  heard 
throughout  the  free  world  rather  than  by 
%ny  spokesmen  of  the  Soviet-imposed 
jovemment  in  Warsaw.  The  Polish 
CJovemment  in  exile  maintains  its  ac- 
tivities in  London,  and  in  my  opinion,  far 
more  accurately  represents  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Polish  people  than  does  the 
Warsaw  regime. 

His  Excellency  August  Zaleskl.  Presi- 
lent  of  the  Republic  of  Poland, 
iddreased  members  of  the  Polish  Oovem- 
nent  in  exile,  the  Council  of  the  Repub- 
Ic  of  Poland,  and  representatives  of  Pol- 
Bh  organizations  and  of  the  Polish  com- 
Dunlty  in  Great  Britain  on  January  2 
M«.  as  follows: 

Thla  year,  Poland  beglna  the  second  mU- 
mnl^im  at  her  chromcled  hlatory.  Look- 
og  back  at  the  laat  thouaand  years,  this  past 
*nnot  but  All  every  Pole  with  pride.  We 
•otea  aaauredly  made  some  mistakes  during 
he**  10  oeaturlea:  we  would  not  be  human 
r  It  were  otherwise.  But  many  were  the 
I  T«at  things  we  accomplished,  and  manifold 
■  ha  Invaluable  servloea  we  rendered  to  man- 
iliid. 

IteUUvsly  soon  after  Joining  Chrlatendom. 
1  *oUiKt  became  Ita  outer  rampart :  lufflce  It 
o  mention  the  battle  of  Llgnlca  (1241) 
I  gainst  the  UoagoUan  onalaught  on  »urope, 
ilMrettef  of  Vienna  (IMS),  and  the  Ruaao- 
( tammunlst  attack  repulsed  at  the  battle  of 
'  ranaw  in  igao.  In  other  domains,  the 
1  Waa  also  did  muoh  for  Western  civilisation 
\  rtth  which  they  were  linked  by  acceptence 
<f  the  Chrlatlaa  talth  from  Rome.  Very 
1  mnerous  are  the  salnte.  men  of  learning. 
1  oats,  writers,  .musicians,  and  other  repre-^ 
I  antatlvaa  oT  the  arte  whom  the  Polish  na- 
I  Ion  gave  to  the  world. 


It  did  much  to  eatabllah  liberty,  the  ideals 
of    which    were    definitely    encoded    In    the 

Pollah  Constitution  of  the  3d  of  May  1791 

an  act  lauded  by  many  beyond  Poland's 
frontiers  as  combining  In  exemplary  form 
guarantees  of  liberty  with  a  strong  admin- 
istration of  state.  It  can  be  stated  without 
healtetlon  that  this  fostering  of  the  Idea  of 
liberty  by  the  Poles  was  one  of  the  reasons 
behind  the  conspiracy  for  the  dismember- 
ment of  Poland  by  her  three  autocratic 
neighbors. 

The  loss  of  Independence  did  not,  however, 
hold  up  the  struggle  of  the  Poles  for  liberty 
and  their  labors  for  the  development  of 
civilization.  This  struggle  waa  thenceforth 
an  armed  one  It  Is  no  exaggeration  to 
affirm  that  Poles  fought  wherever  the  fight 
for  freedom  raged,  in  Europe  just  as  In 
America. 

Very  soon  after  the  partitions  of  their 
countiy,  the  Poles  linked  their  fortunes  with 
Prance,  then  In  the  glory  of  her  fight  for 
liberty  after  the  great  revolution.  The  for- 
mation of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  restored 
transient  Independence  to  a  part  of  Poland. 
But  Poland's  freedom  again  ended  after 
Napoleon's  downfall:  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
effected  a  fourth  partition  of  Poland  and 
masked  Ite  decision  by  imparting  to  Russian- 
occupied  Poland  the  form  of  a  quasi-inde- 
pendent state  under  the  style  of  the  King- 
dom of  Poland. 

With  the  object  of  perpetuating  the  order 
of  things  It  had  Imposed  upon  Europe,  the 
Congreaa  of  Vienna  set  up  an  association  of 
great  powers  known  as  the  Concert  of  Eu- 
rope which  was  Jointly  to  uphold  this  sys- 
tem and  maintain  peace.  With  the  passage 
of  time,  however,  the  Individual  aspirations 
of  the  various  powers  proved  more  powerful 
than  International  obligations.  Local  wars 
began  to  break  out  between  them,  such  as 
the  Austro-Prusslan  War  and  the  Pranco- 
Pruaalan  War.  Realizing  the  Impossibility 
of  malntelnlng  peace  under  the  principles 
of  collective  action,  the  great  powers  had 
recourse  to  the  theory  of  the  balance  of 
power.  It  was  expected  that  by  the  con- 
clusion of  appropriate  alliances.  It  would  be 
possible  so  to  balance  the  power  of  the  vari- 
ous groups  that  nobody  would  dare  launch 
a  war.  But,  It  soon  transpired  that,  with 
human  fallibility,  people  wrongly  appraised 
not  only  the  strength  of  others  but  also  their 
own. 

In  the  outcome,  the  first  World  War  broke 
out  In  1914  and,  as  It  happened,  all  three 
of  the  powers  who  had  participated  In  the 
partitions  of  Poland  were  simultaneously  de- 
feated. This  enabled  the  United  States,  then 
making  her  first  appearance  on  the  Interna- 
tional arena  as  a  great  power,  to  give  the  war 
the  character  of  one  for  the  freedom  of 
nations. 

As  a  result,  not  only  Poland — who  resumed 
the  fight  for  Independence  Immediately 
hoetllltlea  began — but  also  other  nations, 
such  as  Czechoslovakia,  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
Estonia,  and  Finland  became  Independent 
states.  However,  barely  15  years  after  total 
defeat  In  the  First  World  War,  the  Germans 
began  to  revert  to  their  Imperialistic  ambl- 
tlona.  Poland  called  for  action  against  the 
revival  of  German  Imperialism,  even  to  the 
extent  of  a  preventive  war,  but  her  summons 
passed  unheeded.  It  was  only  after  the  sei- 
zure of  Austria  and  the  fall  of  Czechoslovakia 
that  the  Western  Powers  perceived  this  res- 
urrected German  Imperialism  might  become 
dangerous  likewise  for  them  The  Illusion 
was  harbored  that,  with  the  help  of  Com- 
munist Russia,  then  Fascist  Germany  might 
be  restrained  from  recourse  to  war.  It  was 
only  after  a  Ruaao-German  agreement  for  a 
fresh  partition  of  Poland  waa  concluded  on 
the  Initiative  of  Moscow  that  Europe  at 
length  realized  that  a  danger  which  menaced 
the  freedom  of  the  whole  world  had  arisen 
It  resulted  In  the  Second  World  War.  Ite 
course   U  weU    known.     America   waa   again 


obliged  to  help  weatem  Europe  endangertKl 
by  German  Imperialism.  But  this  time,  Ger- 
many's unexpected  attock  upon  the  Soviet 
Umon  made  the  latter — despite  her  will — an 
ally  of  the  Western  Powers  and  a  partici- 
pant In  the  victory  over  Germany.  Although 
It  was  Russia's  attitude  as  Germany's  ally  in 
1939  which  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war; 
although  Russia  behaved  during  the  war  as 
barbarously  as  the  Germans — America  and 
Great  Brlteln  abandoned  the  Ideals  of  the 
freedom  of  nations  and  reverted  to  the  Idea 
of  a  concert  of  great  powers  which  was  now 
to  dominate  not  only  Europe  but  even  the 
world.  It  was  with  this  aim  that  the  Te- 
heran, Yalte,  and  Potsdam  agreements  were 
concluded. 

Yet,  once  again,  these  hopes  proved  Illu- 
sory. The  lOO-mllUon  Europeans  given  over 
to  her  subjection  did  not  satisfy  Russla'.s 
insatiable  Imperialism.  She  occupied  part  of 
Germany  and,  hoping  for  further  conquests. 
blocked  the  signing  of  a  peace  treaty  and 
launched  the  cold  war.  The  idea  of  a  con- 
cert of  great  powers  has  now  again  been 
abandoned  and  the  principle  of  a  balance  of 
power  restored  to  favor,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  more  than  one  effort  had  been 
made  to  establish  world  peace  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength  and  that  this  always  ended 
m  disasters  which  sometimes  brought  about 
the  irretrievable  destruction  of  certain  great 
powers. 

It  la  to  be  feared  that  once  again  a  similar 
great  catestrophe  may  overwhelm  mankind 
if  the  excessively  self-confldent  powers — par- 
ticularly now  there  are  weapons  whose  use 
oould  endanger  the  existence  of  all  human- 
ity— do  not  realize  that  world  policy  should 
be  based  on  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
Justice,  not  on  force. 

The  whole  Polish  nation  is  now  carrying 
on  the  struggle  for  these  Ideals  of  liberty  and 
Justice.  The  Poles  are  conducting  It  under 
exceedingly  difficult  conditions:  under  a 
government  imposed  upon  them  by  Russia 
and  handicapped  by  a  very  adverse  economic 
situation  evoked  not  only  by  the  defective 
system  of  an  alien  Conmiunlst  creed,  but 
also  by  Russia's  onerous  exploltetlon  of  Po- 
land. Withal,  the  Poles  have  to  fight  for  the 
most  elementary  attributes  of  liberty,  such 
as  freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of  speech, 
and  personal  freedom.  History  brings  assur- 
ance that  the  Polish  nation  will  strive  for  the 
triumph  of  the  Ideals  of  liberty,  in  the  name 
of  the  Almighty,  until  victory  Is  attelned. 
I  wish  this  triumph  not  only  to  Poland  but 
likewise  to  all  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  as  we  commence 
a  very  vital  year  In  the  history  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  we  must  not  be  blind  to  our  ob- 
ligation to  persistently  work  toward  the 
goal  of  providing  true  and  lasting  free- 
dom to  all  peoples.  There  will  not  be 
lasting  peace,  and  freedom-loving  people 
will  continue  to  suffer  as  long  as  world 
Communist  conspiracy  continues  its  ac- 
tivities. It  is  my  hopa  that  the  people 
of  Poland  and  the  other  captive  peoples 
of  communism  will  find  in  this  coming 
year  progressive  developments  leading 
toward  restoration  of  freedom. 


PROGRESS  AND  EXPANSION  OF  THE 
POOD  FOR  PEACE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Harvey]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Reooud  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr, 
Speaker,  as  one  of  the  coauthors  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480  back  in  the  83d  Congress  I 
have  watched  with  a  great  deal  of  pride 
the  progress  and  expansion  of  the  food 
for  peace  program,  sis  it  Is  more  com- 
monly known. 

Since  this  program  necessarily  expires 
this  year,  it  seems  appropriate  today,  the 
first  day  of  the  session,  to  discuss  some 
of  the  merits  of  this  worthwhile  program. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  For- 
eign Agriculture  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee, I  would  like  to  commend  the  Repub- 
lican Task  Force  on  Agriculture,  headed 
by  Congressman  Odin  Langen,  of  Minne- 
sota, for  the  splendid  service  this  com- 
mittee performed  this  past  fall  in  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  the  need  for  the  establishment  of 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  Commission  to 
plan  the  future  U.S.  role  in  the  ap- 
proaching world  food  crisis. 

As  one  case  in  point,  the  President  re- 
cently approved  a  $50  million  loan  to 
India  to  buy  U.S.  fertilizer  at  the  time 
he  ordered  the  speedy  delivery  of  45 
million  bushels  of  wheat  to  relieve  the 
famine  there.  Agriculture  Department 
officials  predict,  however,  that  the  real 
impact  of  this  famine  in  India  will  occur 
in  May. 

All  over  the  world  there  are  incidents 
pointing  to  the  need  for  the  continuation 
of  this  program.  For  instance.  South 
Vietnam  is  now  importing  as  much  rice  as 
it  used  to  export,  and  we  now  find  Japan 
becoming  a  larger  Importer  of  both  rice 
and  wheat  as  its  prosperity  permits  more 
livestock  output. 

A  recent  article  that  I  read  concern- 
ing this  subject  referred  to  a  statement 
by  Louis  M.  Thompson,  associate  dean 
of  agriculture  at  Iowa  State  University. 
He  pointed  out  that  to  meet  world  food 
needs  10  years  from  now  there  will  be 
700  million  more  people  to  feed.  During 
the  closing  days  of  the  first  session  I 
introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  699 
which  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a 
U.S.  World  Food  Study  Commission,  I 
hope  the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  will 
see  fit  to  act  favorably  on  this  legis- 
lation. 


COLIN  STAM 


Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr,  Byrnes]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  and  my  colleagues  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  were  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  Colin  E.  Stam  who 
passed  away  on  January  6.  Mr.  Stam 
retired  in  June  1964,  after  37  years  of 
service  to  the  Congress.  For  27  of  these 
years,  he  had  been  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Joint  •'Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation.  Mr.  Stam  made  major  con- 
tributions to  our  tax  laws  beginning  with 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1928,  the  first  major 
effort  toward  codification  of  those  laws, 
to  and  Including  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1964. 


During  his  37  years  of  service  to  the 
Congress,  Mr.  Stam  was  recognized  as 
a  foremost  authority  in  the  field  of  Fed- 
eral tax  law.  However,  he  not  only  was 
outstanding  for  his  competency,  Mr. 
Stam  also  was  exemplary  for  his  Integ- 
rity, impartiality,  and  objectivity.  He 
was  always  ready  to  advise  and  counsel, 
not  only  Members  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee and  of  the  Congress,  but  representa- 
tives of  legal  and  professional  organiza- 
tions, business  associations,  and  indi- 
vidual taxpayers  beset  by  tax  problems. 
On  his  retirement  in  June,  1964,  he  left 
behind  a  dedicated  staff  of  highly  com- 
petent experts  to  carry  on  in  his  fine 
tradition. 

Colin  Stam  truly  dedicated  his  life  to 
the  service  of  his  country  and  the  Con- 
gress. He  placed  his  duties  to  the  Con- 
gress above  all  else.  His  passing  will  be 
mourned  by  all  who  knew  him. 


LEGISLATION  AUTHORIZING  THE 
AWARD  OF  EXEMPLARY  REHA- 
BILITATION CERTIFICATES  TO 
CERTAIN  DISCHARGED  SERVICE 
PERSONNEL 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  authorizing 
the  award  of  exemplarj'  rehabilitative 
certificates  to  certain  discharged  service 
personnel.  My  bill  would  amend  chap- 
ter 79  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  that  certain  boards  established 
thereunder  shall  give  consideration  to 
satisfactory  evidence  relating  to  good 
character  and  exemplary  conduct  In 
civilian  life  after  discharge  or  dis- 
missal in  determining  whether  or  not 
to  correct  certain  discharges  and  dis- 
missals; to  authorize  the  award  of  an 
exemplary  rehabilitation  certificate;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  net  effect  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  that  individuals  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  submit  evidence  of  ex- 
emplary postservice  conduct  for  a  pe- 
riod of  3  years  after  separation,  which, 
when  taken  into  consideration  with  all 
other  factors  surrounding  the  original 
discharge,  will  entitle  them,  if  recom- 
mended by  the  board,  to  a  certificate 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  of  assistance 
to  them  in  readjusting  to  civilian  life. 

The  proposed  legislation,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  committee,  will  make  the 
following  changes  in  the  law: 

First.  It  will  require  the  boards  of  re- 
view, discharges,  and  dismissals,  and  the 
boards  for  the  correction  of  military, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  records  to  operate 
under  uniform  procedures  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  That  uni- 
formity does  not  exist  today. 

Second.  It  will  require  the  boards 
to  take  into  consideration  the  following 


factors  In  all  cases  that  are  being  re- 
viewed by  the  respective  boards: 

First.  The  conditions  that  prevailed 
at  the  time  the  Incident,  statement,  at- 
titude, or  act  which  led  to  the  original 
discharge  or  dismissal. 

Second.  The  age  of  the  individual  at 
the  time  of  the  incident,  statement,  at- 
titude, or  act  which  led  to  the  original 
discharge  or  dismissal. 

Third.  The  normal  punishment  that 
might  have  been  adjudged  had  the  act 
or  incident  been  committed  in  civilian 
life. 

Fourth.  The  moral  turpitude,  if  any. 
involved  in  the  incident,  statement,  at- 
titude, or  act  which  led  to  the  discharge 
or  dismissal. 

These  will  be  the  minimum  criteria 
for  all  future  reviews. 

The  boards  may  establish  other 
criteria.  In  addition  to  that,  however, 
all  boards  will  be  authorized  to  award 
an  examplary  rehabilitation  certificate 
in  those  cases  where  the  individual  re- 
questing a  review  of  his  discharge  or 
dismissal  Introduces  evidence  of  not  less 
than  3  years  of  postservice  conduct  in 
justification  of  his  request  for  a  review 
of  his  discharge  or  dismissal.  The  same 
criteria  will  be  applicable  In  these  cases 
as  in  all  other  cases  reviewed  by  the 
boards.  But  under  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, the  boards  will  be  required  to 
take  into  consideration,  as  a  factor,  post- 
service  conduct  indicating  that  the  in- 
dividual has  rehabilitated  himself,  that 
his  character  is  good,  and  that  his  con- 
duct, activities,  and  habits  since  dis- 
charge have  been  exemplary  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  3  years  following  dis- 
charge. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  certificate 
will  not  be  a  substitute  for  the  previous 
discharge.  It  will  be  dated  as  of  the  date 
it  is  issued  by  the  board,  and  it  will  not 
be  issued  in  lieu  of  the  original  dis- 
charge. 

The  certificate,  if  granted  by  the 
board,  will  not  entitle  an  individual  to 
any  benefits  to  which  he  was  not  other- 
wise entitled  under  the  original  dis- 
charge. 


ACTION     NEEDED     ON     TRUTH     IN 
PACKAGING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HUTXTHrNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpkhn]  may 
extend  his  rranarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Reoord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
first  day  of  the  new  session  I  would  hke 
to  mention  one  important  legislative  pro- 
posal which  unhappily  has  been  effec- 
tively ignored  in  the  House  for  too  long. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  move  the 
measure  forward  in  1966. 

I  refer  to  the  fair  packaging  and  label- 
ing legislation,  formerly  termed  the 
truth  in  packEiging  bill,  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer  agsiinst  deceptive 
methods  of  labeling  and  packaging.  It 
is  a  substantive  matter  which  promises 
to  have  a  profoimd  Impact,   touching 
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upon  tbe  entire  buying  public;  over  the 
yean  It  tuw  attracted  considerable  con- 
troTersy. 

Laxt  May  6  I  bad  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pearing before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  In  order  to  express  my  strong 
supporting  views.  Over  In  the  other 
House  they  have  investigated  the  mat- 
ter In  great  detail;  the  Senate  body,  in 
Its  deliberations,  has  compiled  compre- 
hensivB  and.  I  am  convinced,  conclusive 
documentation  pointing  to  the  need  for 
correctton  In  tt^M  vital  area. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  establish 
minimum  fair  standards  to  protect  con- 
sumers against  the  advertising  and  illus- 
tratlon  of  product  content  which  is  delib- 
erately misleading.  The  Oovemment  is 
required  to  issue  regulations  which  all 
manufacturers  must  obey. 

It  will  be  mandatory  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Oommlsslon  to  issue  rules  which : 
First,  require  a  statement  of  net  content 
on  front  panels  or  labels  of  commodities ; 
second,  establish  stand ^trds  of  promi- 
nence for  net  content  statements:  third, 
prohibit  addition  of  m*slesullng  qualify- 
ing terms,  such  as  "jumbo  quart"; 
fourth,  specify  certairi  exceptions;  fifth, 
prohibit  statements  of  price  reduction, 
such  as  "cents  off"*  sixth,  prohibit  pack- 
age illxistrations  vnlch  misrepresent  con- 
tent. 

The  measuie  envisages  additional  reg- 
ulations after  further  study  and  consiil- 
tation  between  the  Government,  business, 
and  the  public. 

I  have  tbe  greatest  admiration  for  the 
genius  of  American  business,  and  this 
legislation  Is  not  directed  at  their  mani- 
fold methods  of  selling,  honestly,  a  host 
of  goods  to  consumers  everywhere.  We 
do  not  want  to  saddle  business  with  ar- 
bitrary restrictions  and  bureaucratic 
processes.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  will 
not  Inhibit  growth  and  diversification  In 
the  food  industry.  Rather,  the  effect 
will  be  to  enhance  legitimate  consumer 
choice  and  instill  an  intelligent  measvire 
of  protection  against  widespread  decep- 
tion and  abuse. 

I  certainly  hope  and  urge  that  our 
Commerce  Committee  come  to  grips  with 
this  Important  leglalation  during  the  new 
session.  In  my  view  it  provides  essential 
protections  to  all  consumers,  establishing 
minimum  standards  of  labeling  and 
packaging  which  are  just  and  practical. 


DR.  HUGH  L.  DRYDEN 

Mr.  HirrCHIMSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  oonsent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  RumsitldI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Raooan  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

TbB  8PKAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
olijectloa  to  the  requeat  of  the  genUeman 
from  Michigan? 

■njere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RX7MSFSLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  death  of  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dryden,  the 
country  lost  a  veteran  of  the  XJB.  space 
program,  a  dedicated  and  brilliant  sden- 
tlat-englnaer  who  quietly  gave  much  of 
his  Ufe  to  government  and  to  excellence 
in  goremment.  Dr.  Diyden  was  the  first 
and  only  Deputy  Administrator  that  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin> 
latrmtkn  haa  had  slnM  it*  creation  in 


1858.  As  much  as  any  other  single  man 
he  was  a  symbol  of  progress  in  our  space 
efforts.  His  broad  vision  and  devotion 
to  the  Idea  that  the  United  States  should 
go  forward  In  the  exploration  of  space 
was  the  guidepost  for  progress  In  our 
space  program. 

Dr.  Dryden  was  highly  respected  by 
his  colleagues  both  as  an  administrator 
and  as  a  scientist-engineer.  He  will  hold 
an  eminent  place  when  the  history  of 
man's  accomplishments  in  space  is  writ- 
ten. Although  the  country  mourns  his 
passing  he  will  be  long  remembered  for 
his  many  contributions  to  the  good  of 
his  country. 
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A  REMINDER  OP  THE  SACRIFICES 
BEING  MADE  BY  OUR  MEN  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I 
ask  unanlmoiis  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RsooKi)  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAB:er  pro  tempore.  I5  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
1st  day  of  the  2d  session  of  the  89th 
Congress,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
RxcoKD  a  letter,  which  vividly  reminds 
us  of  the  sacrifices  our  men  in  Vietnam 
are  making  for  us.  This  letter,  which 
appeared  last  month  in  the  OreeneviUe 
Sun,  one  of  Tennessee's  leading  dallies, 
was  written  on  Thanksgiving  Day  by 
Capt.  David  T.  Sites,  a  Marine  Corps 
aviator,  to  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  By- 
ron D.  Sites  of  Oreenevllle.  Tenn.  Cap- 
tain Sites  relates  what  his  life  in  Viet'- 
nam  is  like  and  expresses  his  gratitude 
for  his  present  duties. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  and  the 
readers  of  the  Record  will  read  this  letter 
with  the  same  overwhelming  pride  that 
I  did.  For  we  can  be  justly  proud  that 
our  Nation  has  produced  such  a  stanch 
and  loyal  defender  of  freedom  as  David 
Sites. 

A««  We  Thankfttl  Enough? 
A  few  days  ago  we  read  a  letter  from 
Capt.  David  T.  Sites,  a  Marine  Corps  aviator, 
and  •on  of  Mr.  and  Mr«.  Byron  D  Sltea 
of  Oreenevllle.  The  letter  was  written  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  from  Chu  Lai,  the  base 
from  which  many  of  the  Marine  strlkea 
agalnat  the  Vletcong  are  made.  This  let- 
tar  la  such  a  touching  reminder  of  the  sac- 
rlflees  being  made  by  our  men  in  Vietnam 
in  behalf  of  thoae  of  us  In  this  country 
who  take  our  blessings  largely  for  granted 
that  we  are  publishing  the  letter  as  an 
editorial.    It  follows: 

THANKsorviNo,  NOV.  25.  1965. 
DeA«  Folks:  As  unpleasant  as  this  holi- 
day seems  to  me  now — for  this  year  at  any 
rat« — it  la  probably  one  that  I  will  re- 
member and  appreciate  as  much  as  any  other. 
W«  have  had  a  week  of  torrential  rains 
which  was  followed  by  a  nice  day  yester- 
day. About  sunoet  yesterday  the  rains  set 
In  again  and  we  have  had  a  steady  drizzle 
all  day.  tJp  until  the  day  before  yesterday, 
whB:a  we  put  up  a  new  tent,  life  haa  been 
•Imoat  unbearable.  Our  old  tent  was  full 
of  dry  rot  and  holes  and  gave  very  little 
protection.  We  dldnt  have  nearly  enough 
buckets  or  pan*  to  put  under  all  the  holea 
so  the  floor  was  awash  also.  During  a  couple 
bourt  lull  we  put  up  a  new  tent.  It  Is  much 
better,  but  ev«n  it  came  with  2  gaping  holes 


In  the  middle  Be  that  as  It  may,  this  tent 
Is  far  superior  and  gives  adequate  pro- 
tection from  the  elements.  I  can  put  this 
new  tent  down  as  one  thing  to  be  thankful 
for. 

I  can  also  be  thankful  for  the  m&rlnee 
living  out  in  the  holes  around  this  airfield 
who  have  the  Job  of  keeping  me  from  getting 
my  throat  cut.  They  probably  haven't  been 
dry  In  weeks.  Many  of  them  will  probably 
be  out  In  the  jungle  tonight  eating  their 
Thanksgiving  turkey  out  of  a  C  ration  can- 
cold — cold— while  I  will  be  eating  turkey 
at  our  meeahall.  hot. 

I  am  most  thankful  that  su.'jh  a  thing  will 
not  happen  In  Oreenevllle,  Tenn..  or  Fort 
Wayne,  or  Angola,  Ind.,  or  Jacksonville,  N.C., 
or  Florida  as  happened  In  Hlep  Due  (Hep 
Due)  8VN.  This  outpost  Is  36  nautical  miles 
to  the  northeast  of  here.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  times  I  have  routinely  escorted  hell- 
copters  up  the  peaceful  looking  little  valley, 
which  leads  to  this  town  from  the  rice  paddy 
studded  coastal  lowlands,  to  resuppiy  the 
ARVN  troope  who  were  stationed  there. 
When  I  found  out  that  I  would  be  going  to 
this  place  again  to  escort  heloe  I  would  speak 
of  it  as  you  might  speak  of  going  to  Bulls 
Oap  or  Morrlstown.  A  week  ago  thU  routine 
little  outpost  was  overrun  by  VC.  The  town 
chief  and  other  dignitaries  and  their  fam- 
ilies were  disemboweled  and  Impaled  on 
stakes  In  the  town  square. 

True,  similar  Incidents  occur  In  the  States, 
but  are  the  product  of  warped  and  twisted 
minds.     In  this  country  it  is  a  way  of  life 
No  one  Is  safe.     Torture,  murder,  and  other 
Indescribable   crimes  against   humamty   are 
the  order  of  the  day.    I  am  thankful  for  the 
fact  that  this  will  not  happen  In  my  country. 
I  am  thankful  that  I  can  make  the  pre- 
ceding  statement   so    emphatically.     I    can 
make    that   statement   because   I    can   look 
about  me  every  day  and  see  why  it  Is  true 
There  are  those  who  I  work  with  that  I  ex- 
pect to  endure  the  privations  and  other  dis- 
comforts of  military  life  because  they  have 
chosen    the    Marine    Corps    and    the    other 
branches  of  the  service  as  their  way  of  life- 
their  profession.     The   vast   majority,    how- 
ever, are  the  people  next  door,  the  guy  who 
will  live  down  the  block  from  you  next  year 
or  service  your  car  or  handle  your  account 
at  Merrill.  Lynch.    Despite  their  varied  back- 
grounds, they  are  able  to  put  up  with  the 
horror  and  terror  of  war  and  all  lu  attendant 
misfortunes    and    function    efficiently;    Just 
as  If  they  were  back  at  the  corner  garage 
or  Merrill,  Lynch.     They  are  also  able.  If  it 
must  be,  to  flght  and  die  here,  as  long  as  It 
may  take,  until   the  Job  is  done.     This  Is 
a    characteristic    of    the    American    people 
which  has  manifested  Itself  from  our  very 
beglnmng    and    has    not    died,    despite    the 
claims  of  the  soclologUts,    This  Is  still  basi- 
cally  a   citizen   army   which   has   a   belief— 
for  some  It  Is  not  as  clear  as  for  others— 
and  wUl  see  It  through  to  the  end.    For  the 
younger  ones,  the  demonstrators,  et  al.,  give 
the  momentary  doubts  and  arouse  their  an- 
ger, but  this  Is  in  their  leUure;  this  Is  Infre- 
quent.   Ptor  the  older  ones,  Uke  myself,  there 
is  no  serious  question  as  to  where  our  duty 
Uee.  ' 

I  do  not  delude  myself  with  visions  of  a 
world  like  the  one  described  by  the  Idealistic 
teacher  of  the  New  Testament,  but  I  do 
believe  that  I  may  be  Instrumental  In  has- 
tening the  arrival  of  a  sute  of  the  world 
which  may  approach  It.  I  know  this  because 
there  are  so  many  fine  people  here  working 
together  to   achieve  this  end. 

I  am  thankful  that  I  have  a  life  and  a 
skilled  body  to  offer,  or  sacrifice  If  the  need 
be,  to  our  way  of  Ufe.  I  am  not  afraid  be- 
cause I  have  been  there  and  I  know  there 
are  msny  other*  Uke  me  who  wlU  see  that 
my  loved  ones  are  safe  if  I  am  unable  to  do 
so  myself. 

Love, 

Tou. 


VETERANS"  PENSION  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  FarnttmI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  make  a  brief  statement  concern- 
ing a  bin  I  have  Introduced  to  amend 
the  laws  relating  to  pensions  for  veterans 
and  their  survivors. 

A  number  of  amendments  to  liberalize 
and  Improve  the  pension  laws  were  en- 
acted In  1964  under  Public  Law  88-664. 
Other  deficiencies  and  Injustices  In  these 
laws,  however,  remain  in  need  of  correc- 
tion. The  bill  I  am  proposing  would 
make  several  Important  corrections  In 
this  area  of  veterans'  legislation,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  types  of  in- 
come that  are  included  in  applying  the 
Income  limitations  of  the  pension  laws. 

The  bin  provides,  first,  that  the  retire- 
ment income  of  a  pensioner  shall  be  ex- 
cluded In  computing  his  Income  for  the 
purposes  of  the  income  limitations  of  the 
pension  laws.  This  means  that  Income 
received  from  social  security,  civil  service 
retirement,  or  a  private  pension  plan 
could  not,  as  it  now  may,  be  used  to  re- 
duce the  Eunount  of  a  veteran's  pension 
or  to  completely  disqualify  him  from  re- 
ceiving a  pension. 

The  enactment  of  this  provision  would 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  another 
anomalous  situation  from  arising  such  as 
arose  last  year  when  the  enactment  of  a 
cash  benefit  Increase  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1965  resulted  in 
some  20,000  veterans  and  veterans'  wid- 
ows having  their  VA  pensions  reduced  or 
canceled. 

Under  existing  law,  10  percent  of  a 
pensioner's  retirement  Income  is  disre- 
garded In  determining  his  pension.  Tliis 
meikes  very  little  sense  and  adds  complex- 
ity to  the  law.  I  believe  that  a  total  ex- 
clusion of  such  Income  should  be  enacted. 

The  second  amendment  contained  in 
the  bill  Is  intended  to  add  simplicity  and 
uniformity  to  provisions  of  the  pulsion 
laws  that  are  now  overly  complex  and 
discriminatory.  This  amendment  would 
allow  the  entire  Income  of  a  veteran's 
spouse  to  be  disregarded  In  determining 
his  income.  Under  existing  law  there 
are  two  pension  programs  In  operation. 
One  of  these  is  for  those  who  were  on 
the  pension  rolls  prior  to  July  1,  1960. 
The  other  pension  system,  established 
by  Public  Law  8&-211,  is  for  those  whose 
pensions  were  Initiated  since  that  date. 
Pensioners  under  the  old  pension  system 
may  elect.  If  they  so  wish,  to  come  under 
the  new  system.  The  rules  that  apply 
with  regard  to  the  income  of  a  spouse 
are  different  under  the  two  systems.  All 
of  such  Income  is  disregarded  for  those 
under  the  old  system,  whUe  under  the 
new  system  the  law  provides  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  of  the  spouse's  earned  In- 
come, or  $1,200  of  her  other  income, 
whichever  Is  the  greater.  This  change  In 
the  bill  would  merely  apply  the  same 
rule — the  one  that  now  applies  to  those 
under  the  old  system — to  all  pensioners. 


This  is  not  a  great  change  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents,  but  it  would  Improve 
the  law  by  ridding  It  of  its  present  con- 
fusing provisions. 

The  third  section  of  the  bill  would 
similarly  provide  uniform  treatment  for 
those  under  the  two  pension  systems.  It 
would  eliminate  the  "net  worth"  test 
which  applies  to  pensioners  under  the 
new  system  but  not  to  those  under  the 
older  system.  This  test  allows  the  VA  to 
consider  the  total  assets  of  a  pensioner, 
not  merely  his  income,  In  determining 
his  eligibility  for,  or  the  amount  of,  his 
pension.  The  present  "net  worth"  test 
should  be  abolished  because  it  tends  to 
penalize  veterans  who  have  had  the  fore- 
sight and  initiative  to  provide  some  sav- 
ings or  a  home  for  themselves  and  favors 
those  who  have  not. 

The  last  section  of  the  bill  eliminates 
a  provision  of  the  law  that  requires  a 
veteran's  pension  to  be  reduced  while  he 
Is  a  patient  in  a  VA  hospital.  This  is  an- 
other provision  that  applies  only  to  those 
under  the  new  pension  system.  As  with 
the  two  changes  preceding  it,  this  amend- 
ment would  merely  apply  the  same  rule 
that  now  applies  under  the  old  pension 
system  to  all  pensioners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  veterans'  pension 
rolls  are  made  up  predominantly  of  aged 
veterans  aixi  their  widows.  Monthly 
pension  pasonents  are  small  in  relation  to 
today's  living  costs,  ranging  from  $43  to 
$100  a  month  for  a  veteran  with  no  de- 
pendents and  from  $27  to  $64  a  month 
for  a  veteran's  widow.  These  payments 
are  circumscribed  by  stringent  income 
limitations.  The  bill  I  am  offering  would 
grant  a  moderate  amount  of  relief  to 
those  In  need  of  pension  assistance.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to  ask  for 
them. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
TOGUS,  MAINE,  VETERANS'  AD- 
MINISTRA'nON  HOSPITAL  AND 
CENTER 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  ft)eftker,  I 
ask  unanimous  oonsent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Teague]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

■niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  country  has  always  felt  that  a  vet- 
eran who  has  served  his  country  should 
not  be  left  untended  in  his  time  of  need. 
As  part  of  the  country's  gratitude  for  the 
devotion  of  its  servicemen,  the  Govern- 
ment has  established  numerous  facilities 
to  provide  medical  care  for  Its  veterans. 

The  first  such  medical  facility  was 
located  at  Togus,  Maine.  It  was  in 
March  of  1866  that  this  national  home 
opened  Its  doors.  Togus,  originally  a 
luxury  resort,  built  to  draw  visitors  from 
Saratoga,  N.Y.,  was  bought  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  remodeled  to  provide  hous- 
ing for  disabled  veterans.  On  October  6, 
1866,  the  first  veterans  arrived  at  Togus. 

From  that  modest  beginning,  Togus 
rapidly  expanded  until  in  the  early  20th 
century,  Togus  contained,  not  only  medi- 
cal and  housing  facilities,  but  also  a  zoo, 


a  theater  where  Broadway  shows  were 
performed  by  road  companies,  and  even 
a  hotel  for  visitors  who  came  there.        %^ 

The  Togus  Band,  which  was  discon- 
tinued in  the  twenties,  gave  concerts 
every  day  except  Monday  for  the  veter- 
ans and  visitors  from  the  surrounding 
countryside.  This  band  became  famous 
statewide  and  even  received  national  rec- 
ognition for  Its  excellent  performances. 

In  1930,  Togus  became  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facility  when  the  Consoli- 
dation Act  of  that  year  was  passed.  A 
modernization  program  was  begun  and 
many  buildings  were  remodeled  and  re- 
built. After  1945,  Togus  became  known 
as  a  VA  center,  a  hospital  with  regional 
ofQce  facilities. 

The  Togus  reservation  today  comprises 
1,323  acres  with  beautifully  landscaped 
lawns,  woodland  with  ponds  and  streams, 
recreational  areas,  and  a  farm.  Togus 
contains  one  of  the  most  modem  hos- 
pitals In  the  country,  staffed  by  a  dis- 
tinguished personnel  who  have  gained 
national  and  international  renown  in 
their  fields.  Togiis  has  become  one  of 
the  most  respected  psychiatric  hospitals 
in  the  East. 

The  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  and 
the  entire  Nation  take  great  prlae»4n  the 
progress  that  Togus  has  made  since  its 
inception.  The  committee  and  therHa.- 
tlon  sends  its  heartiest  congratulEttlons 
to  Togus  VA  Center  on  its  100th  an- 
niversary. We  all  hope  that  its  progress 
will  go  on  and  that  it  will  continue  to 
stand  as  a  standard  of  excellence  for 
the  entire  veterans  hospital  program. 


A  GREAT  NEWSMAN  RETIRES 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

T^ere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
no  group  of  men  In  any  business  better 
appreciates  the  value  of  the  press  than 
those  of  us  In  this  body.  Newspapers  are 
indeed  indispensable  In  our  business,  not 
only  as  a  medium  for  bringing  our  own 
views  and  programs  to  our  constituents, 
but,  more  Importantly,  for  bringing  all 
facts  of  all  cases,  all  sides  of  all  stories, 
all  shades  of  opinions  before  all  the  peo- 
ple, all  the  time  Newspapers  do  this,  but 
only  because  of  the  qiiallty  of  the  men 
who  write  and  edit  and  publish  the  news. 

Ours  is  a  country  where  the  tradition 
of  great  newsmen  predated  our  own  ex- 
istence as  a  country.  And  from  the  days 
of  Jchn  Peter  Zenger.  Tom  Paine,  and 
Ben  Franklin  we  have  had  newsmen  who 
have  been  thorough  in  their  research, 
courageous  in  their  writing.  Doubtless 
there  are  many  who  fit  that  tradition 
now.  None  fits  Its  better  than  a  dear 
friend  of  mine,  Aaron  Benesch.  who  has 
just  retired  after  more  than  50  years  of 
distinguished  service  in  his  career. 

A  New  Year's  Day  article  that  appeared 
in  my  area  in  the  Newark  Star-Ledger, 
as  well  as  in  other  Newhouse  newspapers 
across  the  coiutry,  set  forth  the  simple 
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ehroDolocT  of  Aaron's  career:  »nd  I  am 
pkWMed  to  Include  it  with  my  remarks  so 
that  those  who  may  cmly  have  known 
him  casually  may  understand  Just  what 
experience  this  man  had  as  a  reporter,' 
polltioal  writer,  city  editor,  and  manaelns 
editor,  as  well  as  the  Washington  bureau 
ehltf  for  a  major  newspaper  syndicate. 

Aaron's  profteslonal  competence  has 
been  reoognlied.  from  the  beginning,  In 
the  variety  of  his  responsible  positions. 
This  you  can  easily  gather  from  the 
article.  But  what  most  of  you  cannot 
know  is  the  story  of  the  man  behind  the 
story.  Painstaking,  but  never  petty: 
anatytloal.  but  never  acrimonious.  This 
was  Aanm  hunting  down  his  story.  He 
asked  a  lot  of  questions:  hard-hitting, 
direct,  predse  questions  without  any 
curves  o<  innuendo.  And  when  he  wrote 
he  presumed  nothing  of  his  readers. 
They  did  not  have  to  dig  out  a  back- 
ground story  fnxn  an  old  paper.  Aaron 
gave  them  the  full  story,  complete  to  the 
minute  it  went  onto  the  presses.  He 
req>eeted  confidences,  but  never  abused 
the  truth.  His  Inherent  wisdom  and  vast 
experience  oomhtned  to  give  him  an 
acute  insight  Into  a  problem  and  if  one 
were  Intelligent  enough,  an  Interview  or 
talk  with  Aaron  could  give  the  one  being 
interviewed  a  much  better  understanding 
of  the  subject  matter.  But  this  was  for 
one  to  gather  for  himself,  Aaron  never 
thrust  It  unwanted  upon  him. 

Perhaps  the  best  measure  of  the 
esteem  and  affection  In  which  his  col- 
leagues hold  him  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
party  given  In  Aaron's  honor  last  Friday 
night  In  Washington.  Many  of  us.  like 
myself,  could  not  break  away  from  com- 
mitments at  hocne.  Bfany  did,  a  hundred 
or  more  coming  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try to  pay  their  respects.  Those  of  us 
who  did  not  sent  wires  or  letters,  warm, 
unpretentious  words  of  genuine  feeling 
f or  a  dear  frlood.  Among  these  were  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri,  Mr. 
S-noiroToir;  former  Mayor  A.  P.  Kauf- 
men.  of  St  Louis;  Harry  8.  Kramer,  a 
prominent  attovney  fnun  St.  Louis; 
Norman  Isaacs,  vlee  president  and  ex- 
ecutive editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier 
and  Times;  Richard  H.  Amberg,  publish- 
er of  the  St.  Louis  Olobe-Democrat; 
Miort  Pye.  editor  of  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger;  Irving  Diniard.  former  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch;  Howard  B. 
Wood,  of  UBIA;  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  his  Assistant  Director,  C.  D. 
DeLoaeh;  the  two  Senators  from  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Cass  and  Mr.  Williaks;  the 
gentlemen  from  Saddle  River,  Mr.  Wis- 
mall;  the  gentleman  frtxn  Collingwood. 
Mr.  Cahill;  the  gentleman  from  Jersey 
City.  Mr.  Dambls;  the  gentleman  from 
Bayonne.  Mr.  Oat.t.aottw;  the  gentleman 
from  Paterson,  Mr.  Joklskm;  the  gentle- 
man from  Wsst  Orange.  Mr.  MnnsH; 
and  the  gentleman  tnm  Livingston;  Mr. 
KsBM.  Perhaps  the  most  memorable  of 
all  such  testimonials  came  from  a  dls- 
tlnffiished  surgeon  from  St.  Lmils,  Dr. 
L  C.  Middleman,  who.  as  a  young  lad. 
was  Aaron's  eopy  boy.  And  among  the 
friends  who  ware  there  was  Aaron's  long - 
ttme  ssBOCtate  and  friend,  Duncan  Bau- 
mann.  leneral  manager  of  the  St  Louis 
OIobe-Demoerat. 


Fortunately,  though  Aaron  will  no 
longer  have  a  regular  byline,  he  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  regular  visitor  in  our  midst, 
for  he  and  his  gracious  lady.  Eva.  will 
remain  in  Washington.  I  look  forward 
to  spending  many  a  happy  hour  with 
them. 
(From    Newark    Star-Ledger,    Jan.    1,    1966] 

Aabom  O.  Bxkksch  Ends  LoNoruce  News 
Carexr 

Washinotok. — Aaxon  G  Benesch.  associate 
e<litar  of  the  Newhoxiae  National  News  Serv- 
ice, retired  Friday  after  a  career  spanning 
more  than  a  half  century  of  newspaper  work 
In  St.  Louis  and  Washington. 

Idr.  Benesch  Is  a  former  managing  editor 
of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  and  of  the 
old  St.  Louis  Times.  In  Washington,  he  has 
covered  every  administration  since  President 
Truman's. 

Mr.  Benesch,  a  native  of  St.  Louis,  entered 
newspaper  work  In  1913  as  a  SS-a-week  copy- 
boy  on  the  St.  Louis  Star,  and  became  a  re- 
porter a  year  later  "when  I  donned  long 
pants."  He  joined  the  St  Louis  Times  in 
1924  as  a  political  writer  and  columnist,  and 
mbsequently  served  as  city  editor  and  man- 
aging editor. 

CITT    XDirOB 

When  the  Star  and  Times  were  consoli- 
dated In  1933.  Mr.  Benesch  became  a  political 
writer  for  the  combined  dally.  He  was 
named  city  editor  In  1934  and  held  that  posi- 
tion until  the  Star-Times  suspended  publi- 
cation in  1951. 

His  first  tour  of  duty  .in  Washington  was 
from  1961  to  1953.  when  he  headed  the 
Globe-Democrat's  bureau.  He  was  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Globe-Democrat  from 
19SS  to  1967,  and  has  been  In  the  Capital 
since,  flnt  as  bureau  chief  for  the  New- 
house  newspapers  and  from  1963  as  associate 
editor  of  the  Newhouse  newspapers. 

KEY    IWVE.STIOATOR 

Mr.  Benesch,  a  veteran  of  a  colorful  era  In 
St.  Louis  Journalism,  had  a  key  Investigative 
role  In  two  sensational  kidnaping  cases — the 
Hellas  Matler  abduction  In  1915  and  the 
Mu«iich  baby  hoax  case  In  1935 — and  testi- 
fied as  a  witness  at  both  trials 

His  coverage  of  national  politics  dates  back 
to  the  1938  Republican  convention  In  Kan- 
sas City,  that  nominated  Herbert  Hoover  for 
the  Presidency. 

A  member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  National 
PrsM  Club,  and  the  White  House  Corre- 
spondents Aasoclatlon,  Mr.  Benesch  lives 
with  his  wife,  Eva,  In  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  A 
daughter,  Mrs.  Harry  Block,  lives  In  Paris, 
where  her  husband  la  a  civilian  engineer  for 
the  U.S.  Defense  Department.  There  are  two 
grandchildren. 


EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  COMMISSION 
GETS  OPP  TO  GOOD  START 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bollino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRO  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLIilNQ,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  ap- 
propriate, I  think,  on  the  1st  day  of  the 
2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  a  re- 
port which  deals  with  the  results  of  some 
of  our  recent  legislative  activity.  I  re- 
fer, Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  work  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 
Although  its  program  started  with  great 
handicaps  it  is  now  operating  effectively 


and  persuasively.    On  Monday,  January 
20,  an  article  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  which  delineates  the  fine 
work  this  Commission  has  been  doing : 
Equal  Job  OppoRTUNrrT  Commission  Over- 
comes Some  Early  Handicaps,  Gets  Off  to 
Good  Start — Staff  Members  Encounter- 
mo  Littlc  Opposition 

(By  Jamea  O.  Millstone ) 

Washimgtok,  January  1. — The  Federal 
Government's  newest  civil  rights  arm — the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion— has  overcome  early  setbacks  to  achieve 
a  notable  start  at  grappling  with  the  prob- 
lems of  Job  discrimination. 

A  major  source  of  strength  has  been  the  al- 
most universal  acceptance  Its  representatives 
have  received  from  business  and  labor,  In  the 
South  as  weU  as  the  North, 

Staff  members — Negroes  and  whites — speak 
of  the  unfailing  courtesy  of  their  reception 
when  working  on  complaints  of  Job  discrimi- 
nation, and  of  the  tremendous  reservoir  of 
good  will  they  find  among  employer  and  la- 
bor groups  on  behalf  of  equal  employment 
oppcrttmltles. 

Of  more  than  700  complaints  Investigated, 
only  a  companies  Involved  have  declined 
to  oooperate.  Many  employers  sent  repre- 
•antatlvQS  to  Washington  to  work  out  prob- 
lems of  compUance  with  the  Commission 
stair.  Others  made  top  executives  available 
to  Commission  Investigators  on  weekends 
and  at  night. 

Commission  Chairman  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, Jr.,  said,  "Each  day  ovir  staff  brings  back 
from  the  field  a  new  report  of  a  company  or 
a  union  which  has  coupled  recognition  of 
the  law  with  good  wUl.  The  Commission 
beUevea  there  are  thousands  of  employers 
and  labor  leaders  prepared  to  take  the  extra 
step  to  give  effect  to  the  spirit  of  the  law." 

The  Commission's  responsibility  is  to  as- 
sure that  all  Americans  are  considered  for 
hiring,  firing,  and  promotion  on  the  basis  of 
ability  and  qualifications,  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 
It  went  Into  business  6  months  ago  under 
two  handicaps:  The  five  Commissioners  were 
appointed  late,  delaying  the  agency's  organi- 
zational period,  and  Congress  cut  their  first- 
year  budget  by  nearly  16  percent. 

The  shortage  of  staff  and  money  has  hurt 
all  the  more  because.  In  Its  first  6  months, 
the  Commission  received  3,100  complaints, 
more  than  it  expected  to  handle  in  its  first 
full  year.  Staff  members  now  expect  to  re- 
ceive 4  times  as  many  as  the  2,000  com- 
plaints they  estimated  when  they  prepared 
their  current  budget. 

Nonetheless  the  promise  of  the  Commis- 
sion's work  is  evident  from  the  appraisals 
made  for  the  Post-Dispatch  by  spokesmen  for 
bustnees,  labor,  and  civil  rights  groups.  There 
were  minor  criticisms,  but  each  segment  sub- 
scribed to  the  view  that  the  Commission  had 
assembled  an  able  staff,  had  demonstrated 
the  desire  to  do  a  good  Job,  and  deserved  the 
confldenoe  of  all  sides. 

A  concrete  and  dramatic  example  of  the 
Commission's  value  came  3  weeks  ago  when 
Booeevelfs  intervention  helped  solve  a  racial 
labor  dispute  In  Bogalusa.  I^.,  hotbed  of  Ku 
IDux  Klan  activity  and  of  racial  violence. 

Bogaltisa's  largest  employer  is  the  Crown- 
Zellerbach  Corp.  paper  plant.  As  do  con- 
cerns in  many  Southern  cities,  the  plant  has 
separate  Job  classifications  for  Negroes  and 
whites,  with  two  sets  of  lines  for  seniority 
and  promotion. 

At  the  request  of  what  the  Commission  will 
Identify  only  as  "interested  parties,"  Roose- 
velt brought  together  leaders  of  the  Negro 
and  white  unions  and  of  the  company.  In 
a  closed,  3-hour  meeting  in  the  Federal  build- 
ing In  New  Orleans — a  meeting  that  included 
an  emotional,  personal  appeal  by  Roosevelt — 
the  group  reached  agreement.  The  segre- 
gated lines  of  seniority  would  be  merged; 
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principles  established  thereby  would  be  ex- 
tended to  other  sections  of  the  plant. 

The  Bogalusa  accord  demonstrated  one  of 
the  Commission's  most  valuable  functions. 
Kenneth  P.  Holbert,  Deputy  Chief  of  Con- 
ciliation, explained  It  this  way: 

"We  provide  an  apparatus  for  bringing  to- 
gether the  views  of  Government,  manage- 
ment, and  employees  of  all  colors  within  an 
orderly  framework  where  differences  can  be 
discussed  and  adjusted  In  a  fashion  that  Is 
not  tainted  from  the  beginning  by  111  feel- 
ing." 

Commissioners  believe  that  much  of  their 
early  success  can  be  attributed  to  the  order- 
liness of  the  procedures  they  have  estab- 
lished—which appeal  to  all  parties  Involved — 
and  to  the  low  key,  skilled  work  of  their  24 
Investigators. 

Commissioner  Samuel  C.  Jackson,  a  To- 
peka,  Kans..  attorney  who  formerly  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  said  the  Investigative  work 
was  vital  to   the  CommUsion's   task. 

"We  have  professionally  trained  investi- 
gators who  know  their  Jobs,"  Jackson  said. 
"They  do  not  conduct  Inquisitions  but  make 
a  bona  fide  effort  to  gather  facts.  They  Know 
we  do  not  want  to  punish  business  or  labor. 
We  Just  want  everybody  to  comply  with  the 
law. 

■  We  are  beginning  to  see  results.  The  end 
product  of  a  successful  conciliation  demon- 
strates that  we  have  developed  rules  of  pro- 
cedure that  business  can  live  with  and  have 
put  together  a  good  staff." 

The  complaint  procedure  has  taken  up  the 
bulk  of  the  Commission's  time  thus  far  It 
begins  with  the  filing  of  a  complaint  of  some 
form  of  discrimination.  U  it  meets  the 
qualifications,  the  complaint  is  assigned  to  an 
investigator  He  reports  to  the  Commission, 
which  determines  whether  a  violation  of  the 
law  appears  to  have  occurred.  If  so.  con- 
ciliators attempt  to  resolve  the  complaint. 
The  accent  throughout  is  on  persuasion, 
conciliation,  voluntary  compliance.  The 
Commission  has  no  enforcement  powers.  If 
conciliation  fails,  the  complainant  may  take 
the  issue  to  a  U.S.  court.  Thus  far,  six  cases 
have  gone  to  court,  but  none  has  been  con- 
cluded. About  20  cases  have  been  success- 
fully conciliated. 

Whether  the  Commission  should  have  ad- 
ditional power — such  as  authority  to  order  a 
company  to  stop  discriminating— Is  a  subject 
of  debate.  Business  is  leery  of  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  Commission,  believing  that  a 
club  in  the  Commission's  hands  would  shat- 
ter the  cooperative  relationship  bo  quickly 
established. 

The  most  difficult  cases.  Holbert  said,  con- 
cern discrimination  in  upgrading  employees, 
in  training  opportunities  and  in  hiring,  and 
segregated  or  discriminatory  local  unions. 
Although  some  adjustments  have  resulted 
from  every  case  to  reach  conciliation,  he  said, 
many  such  cases  "have  not  yielded  to  con- 
ciliation with  any  marked  success." 

On  the  other  hand.  Industry  has  agreed  to 
end  segregated  facilities  in  every  instance 
that  has  come  to  the  Commission's  attention. 
Satisfied  that  Its  complaint  and  concilia- 
tion system  Is  off  to  a  sound  start,  the 
Commission  next  will  turn  its  attention  to  a 
broader  program.  This  will  be  an  approach 
to  business  and  industrial  leaders  In  virtu- 
ally every  major  city  in  the  United  States 
to  encourage  what  the  Commissioners  call 
"affirmative   action." 

The  Commission  wants  business  to  actively 
recruit,  train,  hire,  and  promote  minority- 
group  employees.  To  achieve  that  end.  the 
Commission  has  developed  a  60-city  plan 
that  will  be  tested  In  the  next  few  weeks. 

"The  name  of  the  game  is  Jobs."  said 
Rflger  B.  McKenzle,  Director  of  the  Commis- 
sion's Office  of  Technical  Assistance  and  a 
former  California  business  executive.  'If 
there  is  to  be  real  progress  In  equal  employ- 
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ment  opportunities,  it  will  have  to  be  fos- 
tered by  the  business  community,  because 
they  have  the  Jobs." 

The  Commission  is  organizing  a  series  of 
1-day  conferences  for  business  leaders  in  60 
cities  with  populatons  exceeding  150.000  to 
urge  them  to  form  local  councils  to  promote 
minority  employment.  The  first  will  be  in 
Atlanta  and  will  Involve  businessmen  from 
key  cities  throughout  the  South. 

Those  attending  will  be  briefed  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  merit  employment  and  will  be 
told  of  the  efforts  of  business  councils  In 
cities  such  as  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  to  work 
on  the  problem.  After  the  meetings,  Mc- 
Kenzle hopes  they  will  go  back  to  their  com- 
munities and  establish  this  program. 
Will  the  approach  work? 
"We  don't  know,"  McKenzle  said  "We 
do  know  that  there  has  been  progress  for 
business  wherever  the  work  foi-ce  has  been 
integrated  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  busi- 
ness to  ?ase  community  problems. 

"We  feel  we  have  a  chance  of  success  in 
the  South  by  using  the  principle  of  together- 
ness, so  that  no  one  businessman  is  forced 
to  go  the  equal-employment  route  alone. 

"Also,  business  has  got  to  understand  that 
If  we  can't  make  this  law  work  as  it  is 
written,  the  statute  is  going  to  be  changed 
and  teeth  will  be  added  to  make  it  work." 

Its  early  succes.s  has  given  the  CommiSElon 
confidence  and  hope  for  the  future.  Both 
attributes  are  revealed  in  the  agency's 
budget  expectations.  Facing  a  vear  where 
budget  cutbacks  are  the  order  of  the  day  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
fully  expects  to  receive  a  substantial  Increase 
from  the  White  House  for  the  coming  year 
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appropriations  are  the  loudest  In  de- 
nunciation of  taxation.  As  one  of  only 
six  Members  of  the  House  who  voted 
against  eliminating  S5  billion  in  revenue 
annually  from  excise  taxes,  many  of 
which  were  on  luxury  items,  I  think  I 
have  the  right  to  say  this. 

As  a  result  of  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, our  young  men  are  making  terrible 
and  tragic  sacrifices.  Whv  then  do  we 
not  face  the  fact  that  it  is  in  order  for 
us  to  make  some  pocketbook  sacrifices 
at  home  to  support  them? 

It  is  demagoguery  to  suggest  that  the 
financial  burden  of  the  Vietnam  struggle 
can  be  met  in  any  significant  or  mean- 
ingful way  by  cutting  down  on  a  few  pro- 
.erams  designed  to  help  the  underprivi- 
leged. If  we  really  mean  what  we  say 
about  Vietnam,  we  will  be  men  and 
women  enough  to  pay  the  cost  in  taxa- 
tion and  not  ask  the  poor  and  under- 
privileged of  our  land  to  do  so  for  us 


RETIREMENT  OF  LOUIS  B.  SELTZER 
EDITOR  OF  THE  CLEVELAND 
PRESS 


VIETNAM  AND  THE  NATIONAL 

BUDGET 
Mr.    BOGGS.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelscn]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOELSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  resumption  of  the  89th 
Congress  for  1966,  I  think  we  must  face 
the  fiscal  facts  and  ask  the  American 
people  to  dc  so  as  well. 

The  central  and  essential  fact  we  must 
recognize  is  that  over  75  percent  of  our 
national  budget  is  devoted  to  current 
military  expenditures  and  paying  the 
cost  of  our  involvement  in  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  conflict.  We  must 
remember  that  over  75  cents  of  every  tax 
dollar  received  by  the  United  States  is 
spent  for  these  purposes. 

Thus,  we  are  left  with  less  than  25 
cents  of  every  tax  dollar  to  meet  the  en- 
tire cost  of  Federal  Government  not  con- 
nected with  the  military.  This  includes 
all  Federal  salaries,  operation  of  all  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  and  all 
nonmilitary  Federal  programs. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  it  is  irresponsible 
for  any  lawmaker  to  suggest  that  in 
terms  of  the  national  budget,  a  signif- 
icant percentage  of  our  total  expenditure 
can  be  eliminated  by  scuttling  social  pro- 
grams enacted  within  the  past  few  years. 
I  must  point  out  that  in  many  cases, 
those  who  call  for  such  action  are  those 
who  opposed  the  programs  the  most  ve- 
hemently in  the  first  place. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  those  who 
are  the  quickest  to  vote  for  huge  military 


Mr.  BOGGS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sweeney]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  pentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
TTiere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  learned  of  the  announcement  this 
past  week  of  Mr.  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Press,  Ohio's  largest 
daily  newspaper,  to  retire. 

Louis  B.  Seltzer  by  this  announcement 
concludes  approximately  50  vears  of 
service  with  this  Scripps-Howard  news- 
paper. During  the  span  of  years,  and  in 
particular,  during  the  last  371-,  vears 
while  he  served  as  editor  of  the  Pre-ss, 
Louis  B  Seltzer  has  developed  a  proud 
national  reputation  in  not  onlv  the  field 
of  journalism,  but  in  the  field  of  brother- 
hood and  positive  civic  action. 

Mr.  Seltzer  often  referred  to  as  "Mr. 
Cleveland"  seemed  to  develop  the  faculty 
of  adjusting  to  the  level  of  those  with 
whom  he  would  come  in  contact  and 
seemed  always  able  to  comprehend  and 
understand  not  only  the  problems  of  the 
lofty  and  the  mighty,  but  the  problems 
and  the  concerns  of  the  lowliest  Amer- 
icans. As  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press, 
he  has  always  displayed  a  keen  under- 
-standing  of  his  community  and  its  social 
economic,  and  political  problems. 

He  seemed  to  always  enjoy  being  near 
the  heart  of  the  controversy  within  the 
community  in  taking  strong  positive 
positions  on  the  issues.  Whether  one 
agreed  with  Mr.  Seltzer  or  not,  one  could 
still  respect  the  skill,  the  energy,  and  the 
dedication  that  poured  forth  from  this 
one  individual.  One  could  sense  that 
right  or  wrong  here  was  a  leader,  un- 
afraid to  lead. 

Through  the  years  he  has  been  both 
damned  and  praised  and  as  he  leaves  the 
arena  of  controversy  and  passes  his  re- 
sponsibility to  his  successor,  there  truly 
will  be  a  void  in  the  community  life  of 
Cleveland.    He  has  been  honored  to  8er\'e 
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(m  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Advisory  Board  and 
be  helped  found  the  American  Press  In- 
stitute at  Colxunbia  University.  But  I 
do  believe  that  one  of  the  proudest  mo- 
menti  of  his  life  came  In  1951  when  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Nation  honored 
hlnx  for  his  work  in  the  field  of  brother- 
hood by  naming  him  as  the  1051  Broth- 
erhood Award  Winner  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 

On  the  personal  and  professional 
levelB,  Louis  Seltxer's  life,  wherever  his 
work  has  taken  him,  has  been  a  symbol 
of  brotherhood  and  he  has  lived  out  that 
prLodple,  truly  a  man  who  walks  as  he 
talki  with  respect  to  the  principles  of 
love,  fraternity,  and  friendship  without 
regajrd  to  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

BCr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  my  hope  that 
Louis  B.  Seltzer  would  find  new  fields 
to  oonquer  and  new  chaUenges  to  Inter- 
est him.  Were  he  to  retire  and  withdraw 
fnnn  concern  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
the  rich  talents  which  Ood  endowed 
him  and  I  would  certainly  express  on 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement  the  hope 
that  he  be  blessed  with  good  health  to 
enable  him  to  participate  to  the  great- 
est and  fulleat  extent  in  the  future. 


A  WORTHY  BBOINNING— RESULTS 
m  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Ur.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Spesiker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  OnaoHs]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoao 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  prominent  columnists  of  our  day,  Mr. 
RoMoe  Drummond.  haa  written  an  article 
entitled  "A  Worthy  Beginning — Results 
in  the  War  on  Poverty."  Because  it  Is  a 
vary  perceptive  and  honest  appraisal  of 
the  war  on  poverty,  I  commend  it  to  the 
membershop  of  the  House. 

The  article  follows: 

IFram  tb«  New  York  Htrald  Tribune, 
Jan.  6.  lOM) 

A  WOBTHT  BaaUfNTKO — ^RXSULTS  IN  THZ  Wa> 
OH    POVKITT 

(Bjr  Roaooc  Drununond ) 

WAaaiMunui .— Th«  war  on  poTerty  lan't  In 
a  "BOMa":  It  Un't  falUng  apart.  And  bU 
■namlai  ara  not  going  to  "bury"  Dlrector 
Sargent  ShrlTer. 

Tha  purpoM  of  tbla  report  la  to  try  to  put 
thing!  in  better  perapecUve. 

Certainly  there  have  been  failures  and 
•hortoomlnga,  fruatratloaa,  and  acta  of  In- 
oompetenee.  Tou  aUnply  don't  get  26,000 
projecte  off  the  launching  pad  In  13  months 
to  help  directly  l.MO,000  of  the  very  poor 
without  acme  things  going  haywire  at  some 
points.    They  are. 

But  nothing  could  be  more  Inaccurate  than 
the  twpreeelnn  that  the  war  on  poverty  la 
mostly  ahaff.  It  lant.  The  grain  Is  begin- 
ning to  grow. 

It  Is  too  early  to  measure  the  end  reeiilts, 
but  It  la  not  too  eaxly  to  report  that  a  worthy 
beginning  has  been  made. 

The  war  on  poverty  baa  aroused  a  fuller 
awareneas  that  in  the  midst  of  an  affluent 
▲mtrlea  there  Is  "another  Amerlea"  where 
seterat  mllltoa  tamlllaa  with  an  average 
jeaily  tneoae  at  aijMO  langulah  in  poverty 
wttbont  Mm  means  or  attmvtua  to  eeoape. 

Not  Just  among  sootal  werkera  but  among 
bnetneeamen.  labor  leaders,  educators,  stu- 


dents, the  professions,  and  the  public,  the 
conviction  has  come  that  It  doesn't  have  to 
be  BO,  that  much  can  be  done — and  should  be. 

The  war  on  poverty,  even  with  some  false 
starts,  Is  mobilizing  this  conviction  and  giv- 
ing It  ejipreselon.  The  Federal  Qovemment 
Is  being  Joined  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, by  private  Industry  and  universities, 
labor  unions,  veterans'  groups,  civic  and 
social   organizations 

Enough  has  been  done  to  show  that  there 
Is  far  more  that  Is  right  than  wrong  about 
what  has  been  done  so  far: 

More  than  825  local  communities  pooled 
private  and  public  rescxirces  to  help  the  poor 
help  themselves. 

The  Job  Corps  has  already  enrolled  17,307 
young  men  and  women  In  84  basic-education 
and  work-skill  training  centers  in  36  States. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has  pro- 
vided work  experience  and  training  for 
500.000  people  In  1,400  projects  in  60  States. 
This  enables  them  to  stay  in  or  return  to 
school  or  Increase  their  employabllity. 

The  work-study  program  is  doing  a  needed 
Job  toward  halting  the  waste  of  human  re- 
sources because  each  year  at  least  100,000 
qualified  students  have  been  kept  from 
college  through  lack  of  funds.  Grants  to 
1.130  Institutions  are  now  providing  work 
opportunities  to  100,000  students  so  they  can 
help  pay  their  way. 

Undoubtedly,  many  of  these  and  other 
projects  need  self-examination  and  correc- 
tion. The  Office  of  Economic  Oppwrtunlty  is 
at  the  crossfire  of  conflicting  Ideas  on  how 
best  to  ojjerate  such  a  complex  program. 
There  is  no  l>ook  on  this  subject.  It  Is  In- 
evitably being  written  from  trial  and  error 
and  it  will  need  to  be  revirrltten  at  many 
points.  The  danger  is  to  attempt  too  much 
too  fast,  and  here  a  second  look  Is  in  order. 

But,  in  addition  to  constructive  scrutiny 
and  criticism,  the  war  on  poverty  deserves 
support  for  a  beginning  which  is  enlisting 
the  Nation  in  a  venture  to  break  the  cycle 
of  poverty  for  many  people. 
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THE  MORALE  OF  THE  U.S.  FORCES 
IN  VIETNAM  HIGH 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  McOrath]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McORATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
the  honor  and  pleasure  of  spending  the 
Christmas  holidays  with  our  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Marine  troops  in  Vietnam, 
and  I  am  thrilled  to  be  able  to  report  to 
you  and  to  my  colleagues  that  the  morale 
of  the  U.S.  forces  fighting  In  that  terrible 
war  Is  tremendously  high. 

It  is  a  compliment  to  the  195  million 
Americans  that,  when  a  tiny  group  of 
their  number  began  creating  the  Impres- 
sion that  our  people  were  not  t)ehtnd  our 
Vietnamese  effort  and  that  our  troops 
there  were  forgotten  men,  the  major- 
ity of  our  Nation  showed  by  actions  as 
weU  as  talk  that  they  are,  indeed,  be- 
hind our  war  effort  and,  more  Important, 
highly  cognizant  of  the  sacrifices  being 
made  by  our  military  men  and  of  the 
wonderful  Job  they  are  doing  against 
treinendous,  unimaginable  odds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  American  who  has  not 
seen  It  for  himself  can  imagine  what  type 
of  war  our  men  are  being  called  upon  to 
fight  Never  in  the  history  of  modem 
warfare    have    trained,    well-equipped 


troops  been  sent  to  fight  an  army  of 
guerrilla  fighters  in  terrain  such  as  the 
terrible  landscape  of  South  Vietnam. 
Yet,  our  troops  are  proving  themselves 
adaptable  to  their  situations  and  are 
making  tremendous  inroads  in  Vietcong- 
held  territory,  are  taking  a  fearsome  toll 
among  Vletcong  and  North  Vietnam 
soldiers,  and,  Just  as  Important,  are  con- 
vincing the  Vietnamese  people  that  they 
are  in  that  country  only  as  liberators  and 
without  smy  other  motives. 

The  example  of  American-styled  de- 
mocracy being  exported  to  South  Viet- 
nam by  our  fighting  men  Is,  slowly,  per- 
haps, but  nonetheless  surely  impressing 
the  Vietnamese  with  its  many  benefits. 
In  the  ultimate  test — ^the  choice  Viet- 
namese villagers  are  daily  called  upon  to 
make  between  loyalty  to  the  Vletcong  or 
partnership  with  the  Americans — more 
and  more  of  these  decisions  are  going 
to  our  side. 

And  our  fighting  forces  are  backed  up 
in  Vietnam  by  thoughtful,  workable  plans 
for  the  self-governing  of  villages  and 
hamlets  liberated  from  the  Vletcong,  and 
these  programs  have  been  accelerated  as 
of  January  1.  Our  psychological  war- 
fare tactics  are  making  ever  greater  Im- 
pressions upon  individual  Vletcong,  and 
today,  desertions  from  their  forces  are 
taking  place  at  a  faster  rate  than  our 
military  forces  can  kill  them  In  battle. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  sent  dedicated, 
highly  motivated  men  to  fight  in  Viet- 
nam. During  my  Christmastime  tour 
of  the  battle  areas  and  to  our  7th  Fleet's 
nuclear  task  force  In  the  South  China 
Sea,  I  asked  every  commander  to  whom 
I  spoke  how  he  compared  the  men  un- 
der his  command  with  those  over  whom 
he  served  In  World  War  n  and  the  Ko- 
rean conflict. 

Without  exception,  generals,  admirals, 
colonels,  majors,  and  captains  told  me 
that  today's  American  fighting  man  Is 
superior  to  their  counterparts  of  one 
and  two  generations  ago.  Our  military 
men  today  are  more  highly  educated 
and,  thus,  better  able  to  understand 
what  is  at  stake  in  southeast  Asia.  And 
they  are  more  adaptable  to  conditions 
under  which  they  must  prosecute  the 
war,  and  this  is  of  high  importance  in 
Vietnam. 

There  is  no  question  among  our  fight- 
ing men  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  Is  solidly  behind  them 
and  behind  the  administration's  policy 
In  southeast  Asia.  What  Is  more,  they 
are  deeply  and  vocally  appreciative  of 
the  tremendous  outpouring  of  support 
In  the  form  of  letters  and  gifts  received 
by  them  at  Christmastime. 

The  picture  In  Vietnam  Is  by  no  means 
entirely  rosy,  Mr.  Speaker.  Nor  are  our 
troops  able  to  understand  our  military 
policy  in  this  warfare  completely.  Like 
many  of  us  in  the  United  States,  they 
carmot  understand  why  we  do  not  dis- 
rupt North  Vietnamese  supply  lines  by 
blockading  or  bombing  the  harbor  at 
Haiphong  and  by  other  means. 

But  their  loyalty  to  our  cause  is  im- 
questioned  and  unquestioning,  and  they 
are  acquitting  themselves  wonderfully 
under  conditions  of  warfare  and  civil 
disruption  which  could  turn  the  mili- 
tary efforts  of  lesser  men  into  shambles. 


The  principal  Impression  which  I 
brought  away  from  Vietnam  Is  that  of 
the  great  military  Job  being  done  by 
our  fighting  men  and  of  their  fine  morale. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  second  im- 
pression which  I  have  gained  while  there 
and  that  is  the  necessity  to  improve  the 
scope  of  the  Information  we  at  home 
receive  of  that  strange  and  terrible  war. 

Americans  living  today  can  recall 
World  War  I,  World  War  n,  and  the 
Korean  fighting,  in  aU  of  which  there 
were  organized  lines  along  which  the 
fighting  took  place.  When  our  troops 
advanced  in  a  certain  direction,  we  were 
making  progress.  When  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced in  the  opposite  direction,  we  were 
retreating. 

There  is  nothing  like  that  In  this  war. 
Our  forces  secure  pockets,  or  enclaves,  in 
a  nation  which  is  otherwise  completely 
held  by  the  enemy.  Our  troops  can  en- 
large these  cleared  areas,  but  they  are 
not  linked  by  any  front  lines.  Our  pock- 
ets dot  the  South  Vietnamese  map.  Some 
of  them  are  close  to  Saigon,  the  capital. 
Others  are  dozens  of  miles  south  and 
hundreds  of  miles  to  the  north  or  west. 
When  the  Vletcong  attacks  or  overruns  a 
Vietnamese  or  American  position  near 
Saigon,  for  Instance,  in  the  absence  of 
real  knowledge  of  the  situation,  many 
Americans  are  apt  to  think,  as  I  have 
heard  some  of  my  constituents  say: 

They're  within  a  few  mUes  of  the  capital. 
We've  Just  about  lost  the  war. 


Nothing  could  be  more  Incorrect,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  if  our  people  are  only  given 
daily  reports  of  fire  fights  or  patrol 
movements  or  air  strikes,  they  will  never 
be  able  to  understand  what  kind  of  war 
their  sons  and  friends  are  fighting,  and 
if  our  military  participation  should  be 
necessary  for  a  long  period  of  time,  they 
will  have  no  knowledge  on  which  to  base 
their  evaluation  of  our  efforts. 

We  are  in  the  Vietnamese  war  to  stay 
until  an  honorable  settlement  has  been 
achieved,  and,  therefore,  I  think  greater 
pains  must  be  taken  to  inform  the  Amer- 
ican people  who  have,  so  far,  given  their 
unstinting  support  to  our  involvement  in 
It,  a  better  picture  of  what  that  war  Is 
like,  since  it  cannot  be  likened  to  any 
other  war  in  which  Americans  now  living 
have  fought  or  watched. 

My  trip  to  Vietnam  was  tremendously 
worthwhile,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  it  gave 
me  a  full  picture  of  what  type  of  war  it  Is 
and  what  we  are  doing  to  win  It,  both  in 
battle  and  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
Vietnamese.  Most  Important,  it  made  me 
tremendously  proud  to  be  an  American 
and  a  Representative  of  Americans  who 
are  fighting  this  difficult  war  and  of  those 
who  are  supporting  it  at  home. 


WAR  ON  POVERTY  CONTINUES  TO 
BE  OF  MAJOR  CONCERN  TO  THE 
NATiON  AND  TO  THE  CONGRESS 
Mr.  GOODELL.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
begin  the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress, 
the  operation  of  the  war  on  poverty  con- 
tinues to  be  of  major  concern  to  the 
Nation  and  to  the  Congress. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
QuiE]  who  is  the  ranking  member  of  the 
ad  hoc  subcommittee  on  poverty,  and  I 
have  proposed  major  reforms  in  the  anti- 
poverty  battle. 

So  that  the  House  will  be  aware  of  our 
views,  I  am  pleased  to  include  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  a  joint  statement 
spelling  out  our  intention: 
Joint  Statement  or  Honorable  Albert  Qote, 

or  Minnesota   and   Charles   Goodell,    or 

New  York 

Congressman  Albert  Qitie,  of  Minnesota, 
and  Charles  E.  Goodell,  of  New  York,  today 
proposed  "a  drastic  redirection  and  new 
strategy  in  the  war  on  poverty  that  will  do 
something  besides  create  controversy  and 
waste  money."  The  two  Republicans,  mem- 
bers of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
which  handles  the  poverty  legislation  in  the 
House,  said  "positive  progress  toward  human 
dignity  for  all  Americans  will  flow  from  these 
reforms."  They  said  they  would  Introduce 
their  proposal  soon  after  the  new  Congress 
meets  next  week. 

"The  first  thing  that  must  be  done  Is  to 
enlist  the  poor  themselves  in  the  cause.  You 
can't  win  a  war  unless  the  people  you're  fight- 
ing for  are  on  yovir  side.  Under  our  pro- 
posal a  minimum  of  one-third  of  the  members 
of  every  community  action  board  will  be 
selected  by  the  poor  themselves.  This  will 
place  them  on  an  equal  level  with  local 
officials  and  social  welfare  agencies  who  now 
dominate  the  poverty  program  to  the  point 
of  suffocation.  A  clear  requirement  as  to 
the  makeup  of  community  action  boards 
would  eliminate  the  bloody  and  bitter  battle 
among  those  at  the  local  level  who  should 
be  fighting  the  common  enemy  of  poverty 
rather  than  each  other.  Involvement  of  the 
poor  at  policymaking  levels  can  give  a  new 
direction  to  the  poverty  program,  help  free  It 
from  the  old  welfare  dole  approach  and  offer 
hope  that  the  poor  can  get  some  of  the 
money  now  siphoned  off  Into  political  ma- 
chines. A  properly  representative  commu- 
nity action  board  can  exercise  truly  local 
control  of  community  action  programs  with- 
out constant  intrusions  by  administrators 
from  Washington." 

Congressman  Goodell  released  a  memoran- 
dum he  had  sent  to  Republican  Congressmen 
outlining  in  detaU  the  significance  of  in- 
volvement of  the  poor  in  the  poverty 
program. 

"Although  the  Director,  Sargent  Shrlver. 
apparently  beUeves  in  this  kind  of  approach, 
the  administration  opposed  amendments  to 
the  law  that  would  require  Involvement  of 
the  poor  and  It  now  appears  that  Mr.  Shrlver 
has  been  forced  to  surrender  control  of  criti- 
cal aspects  of  the  program  to  other  powers  in 
the  administration.  As  much  as  GEO  crows 
about  involvement  of  the  poor,  it  is  unlikely 
that  more  than  1  out  of  20  members  of  com- 
munity action  boards  are  truly  selected  by 
and  representative  of  the  poor  themselves. 
For  example,  Chlcigo,  Los  Angeles,  Cleveland, 
St.  Louis  and  Oaki  ,nd — to  name  only  a  few  — 
have  virtually  no  representatives  of  the  poor 
on  the  policymaking  boards. 

"The  failure  to  exploit  this  new  exciting 
potential  of  the  poverty  program,  combined 
with  the  administrative  chaos  at  GEO,  leads 
us  to  the  sad  conclusion  that  Mr.  Shrlver  is 
a  marked  man  In  the  administration." 

Aside  from  representation  of  the  poor  on 
local  community  action  boards,  a  truly  ef- 
fective war  on  poverty  should  do  the  fol- 
lowing things  : 


PBIORITT  rOR  CHILDajIN  OF  THE  POOR 

To  Interrupt  the  cycle  of  poverty  la  the 
first  priority.     It  la  obvious  that  all  prob- 


lems of  poverty  cannot  be  solved  overnight 
and  it  is  Intolerable  that  any  povertv  funds 
be  diverted  from  neglected  children  who 
could  be  saved  by  a  relatively  smaU  effort  on 
the  part  of  society. 

Head  Start,  proposed  by  Republicans  3 
years  ago  and  the  most  successful  part  of  the 
poverty  program,  has  been  brought  to  almost 
complete  halt  by  one  of  the  worst  bureau- 
cratic tangles  In  the  history  of  our  country 
GEO,  having  observed  the  glittering  promise 
and  demonstrated  performance  of  preschool 
training,  has  arbitrarily  reduced  Head  Start 
funds.  Head  Start  should  be  transferred  to 
HEW  and  funded  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  through  State  and 
local  education  agencies  and  the  local  com- 
munity action  boards.  State  advisory  coun- 
cils composed  of  individuals  experienced  in 
preschool  programs  should  be  required  In 
every  State. 

Child  development  and  care  centers  should 
be  a  major  emphasis  under  community  action 
programs. 

COMMCTNITT  ACnON  PROGRAM 

The  community  action  phases  of  the  pov- 
erty program  should  remain  under  GEO  AU 
other  programs,  Including  agricultural,  smaU 
business  and  adult  educaUon.  should  be  sep- 
arately funded  and  transferred  to  existing 
agenciee,  to  be  coordinated  at  the  local  level 
through  involvement  of  the  communltv  ac- 
tlon  boards.  ' 

Rural  community  action  programs  should 
be  separately  funded  and  operate  under 
different  structures  than  urban  programs. 
More  than  half  the  poor  in  this  country  live 
in  rural  areas,  yet  community  action  pro- 
grams, which  are  oriented  to  urban  areas  by 
and  large  are  not  meeting  the  needs  of  'the 
rural  poor.  Gnly  5  to  10  percent  of  the 
money  has  been  granted  to  rural  community 
action  programs.  The  problems  of  rural 
poor  are  quite  different  than  the  urban  poor. 

JOBS    FOR    THE    POOR 

Private  industry  must  be  brought  more 
effectively  into  the  war  on  povertv.  The 
Republican  Hiunan  Investment  Act  would 
Offer  a  tax  credit  to  employers  which  develop 
special  programs  to  train  and  employ  workers 
with  low  levels  of  education,  since  tax 
credits  are  not  a  part  of  the  Jurisdiction  of 
our  oommlttee,  we  recommend  early  action 
on  this  proposal  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  should  em- 
ploy  only  youngsters  from  poor  families 
It  is  a  national  scandal  that  so  many  friends 
and  relatives  of  politicians  have  been  em- 
ployed under  this  program  designed  to  give 
work  experience  and  income  to  poor  young- 
sters so  they  will  recognize  the  necessity  of 
education  in  getting  a  good  Job. 

Private  employers,  as  well  as  public  and 
nonprofit  agencies,  should  be  encouraged  to 
hire  youngsters  from  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  with  the  Federal  Government 
paying  one-third  of  their  wages  rather  than 
90  percent.  Job  Corps  centers  should  be 
transferred  from  GEO  and  integrated  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act.  Wherever  possible.  Job  Corps  centers 
should  be  operated  under  contract  with  pri- 
vate industry. 

STATES    AS    PARTNERS    IN    WAR    ON    POVEHTT 

A  bonxiB  plan  should  be  enacted  for  thoee 
States  wllUng  to  match  Federal  funds  on  a 
50-50  basis  above  the  present  level  of  fund- 
ing. Under  this  plan,  present  allocations  by 
State  would  continue,  but  additional  funds 
would  go  to  thoce  States  willing  to  participate 
as  partners  In  the  poverty  war. 

To  date,  the  war  on  poverty  falls  com- 
pletely to  utilize  the  vast  resources  and  ex- 
perience of  state  agencies.  State  govern- 
ments have  been  completely  bypassed.  This 
represents  a  tremendous  lose  of  potential 
In  the  p>overty  war. 
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De  facto  rmdal  dlacrlmlnatlon  must  b«  re- 
moTed  from  the  iirtMH  renewal  program 
through  more  adequate  proTlalon  for  those 
displaced.  On-the-spot  yerlflcatlon  of 
prop«r  relocation  facUtUee.  more  stringent 
enforcement  of  housing  code*  and  utiliza- 
tion of  other  rehabilitation  and  relocation 
tooia  proyldcd  at  Republican  urging  in  the 
H;oualng  Act  are  urgently  required.  Twy 
often  the  poor  accurately  refer  to  urban  re- 
newal a*  Negro  removal. 

H^TCH  ACT-TTFI  PmOTXCTION 

The  poor  must  be  protected  from  the  cyni- 
cal diversion  of  poverty  funda  Into  urban 
political  machines.  Iilkewlae,  public  offi- 
cials and  i>overty  workers  should  be  spared 
the  Internal  controversy  and  blttertfssa^  in- 
volved when  poverty  money  la  \ised  to  pro- 
mote personal  ambitions  and  build  perkonal 
pollUcal  empire*. 

XXraBZMXMTATIOM  AMD  IMNOVATIOIt 

An  Important  asp>ect  of  community  action 
programs  la  the  freedom  for  local  boards  to 
experiment  with  new  approaches  to  old  and 
seemingly  Intractable  problems.  Some 
promlalng  experiments  are  underway,  such 
aa  store-front  schools  for  dropouts.  A  variety 
of  such  programs  should  be  funded,  each  In 
small  amounts  until  they  prove  themaelvea. 
TTiere  should  be  no  place  for  such  meaning- 
leas  and  self-defeating  so-called  poverty  ex- 
perlmenu  aa  the  Black  Arts  Theater  In  Har- 
lem at  artificial  Insemination  of  «crub  cows. 
BBx.aCT  COM  icrmB 

As  prevlotisly  proftoaed  by  Congressman 
WnxiAM  Atxcb.  of  Ohio,  a  select  conunlttee 
should  be  formed  In  the  House  to  Investigate 
thoroughly  the  whole  operation  of  the  pov- 
erty program. 

nSATTDRB  AI«D  ACCOUN'MIfQ  RZTOKMS 

Pteaudlts  and  strict  accounting  reforms 
will  taring  to  an  end  the  loose  and  scandalous 
shoveling  out  of  taxpayers'  money  that  has 
occurred  all  too  often  in  the  present  poverty 
program. 

The  Qule-Ooodall  poverty  proposal  would 
eliminate  the  waste,  abuses,  and  developing 
scaiulal  la  the  poverty  program.  In  so  do- 
ing, it  will  permit  greater  expenditures  of 
money  in  high  prlc^ty  areas  such  as  Head 
Start,  child  development  centers,  and  com- 
munity action  while  maintaining  total  ex- 
penditurea  below  the  present  level  of 
spending.  The  present  poverty  war.  unless 
drastically  altered,  cannot  effectively  survive 
the  flaoal  pressures  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
A  new,  bold.  Imaginative,  commonsenae  a{>- 
proach  to  the  war  on  poverty  will  produce 
the  kind  of  reeulU  that  will  give  It  a  high 
priority  for  funds  at  the  State  and  local  lev- 
els as  well  as  in  Oongress. 

If  the  present  war  on  poverty  la  continued 
without  change,  it  will  accomplish  some  good 
at  sactraordlnary  cost,  but  the  war  will  even- 
tually bof  down  in  a  stalemate.  We  must 
not  permit  this  to  happen.  The  United 
States  ha*  the  potential  in  the  foreseeable 
future  to  win  a  war  against  poverty  If  It  Is 
waged  In  the  right  way. 


LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanlmoua  consent,  the  following 
Bfamben  were  grftnted  leave  of  absence : 

Blr.  OuBsn  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Oksals  R.  Fou>)  .  for  today  and  through 
January  17,  1066,  on  account  of  Illness 
in  his  family. 

Mrs.  Dwrn  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Obralo  R.  Fokb)  ,  through  January  12,  on 
account  of  dental  surgery. 

Mr.  Casiu.  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
OBaALO  R  FoRO) ,  f or  today,  on  account 
of  illness. 


Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert*,  on  January  10  and  11,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  lat  the  request 
of  Mr.  Waggonner  > ,  for  week  of  Janu- 
ary 10,  1966.  on  account  of  illness  in 
family. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  for  the 
period  from  January  10  to  February  1, 
on  account  of  personal  illness. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Stratton,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
HtTTCHiNSON  I ,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Wednesday,  January  12,  1966. 

Mr.  Callaway  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson)  ,  for  60  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day. January  13,  1966 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  10  minutes,  on  Wednes- 
day, January  12.  1966:  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speakers  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2471.  An  act  to  improve  and  clarify  cer- 
tain laws  of  the  Coast  Guard:  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Merchant   Marine   and   Fisheries. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  HERBERT  C. 

BONNER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 

CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  next 
Wednesday  I  shall  seek  recognition  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  appropriate  trib- 
ute to  our  deceased  colleague,  the  late 
Honorable  Herbert  C.  Bonner. 

Mr.  Speciker,  I  now  send  to  the  Speak- 
er's desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  632 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Honorable 
HrsiwiTT  C.  Bonne*,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  North   Carolina. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


'  ADJOURNMENT 

Accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  and  1  minute 
p.m.),  under  Its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Wednesday,  Jan- 
uary 12,  1966,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

The  following  executive  communica- 
tions were  submitted  subsequent  to  ad- 


journment   of    the    89th   Congress,    1st 
session : 

1710.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comp- 
j-oUer  General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  audit  of  Federal  Home 
Loan  Board  for  the  period  of  July  1,  1963, 
to  December  31,  1964,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
53  and  67  (H.  Doc.  No.  352):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  (pursuant  to  H.  Res. 
624.  agreed  to  on  October  22.  1965) . 

1711.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  audit  of  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks  supervised  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  for  the  period  July  1.  1963, 
to  December  31,  1964  (H.  Doc.  No,  353):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opterations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  (pursuant  to  H. 
Res.  624,  agreed  to  on  October  22,  1965), 

1712.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  examination  of  Financial 
Statements  Fiscal  Year  1965,  EScport-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  (H.  Doc.  No.  354);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  (pursuant  to  H. 
Res.  624.  agreed  to  on  October  22,  1965). 

[Submitted  January  10,  1966] 

1713.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  transmitting  a  list  of  re- 
ports which  it  Is  the  duty  of  any  officer 
or  department  to  make  to  Congress,  pursuant 
to  rule  III,  clause  2,  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (H.  Doc.  No.  343); 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  accompany- 
ing papers. 

1714.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
(H.  Doc.  No.  356);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1715.  A  letter  from  the  national  quarter- 
master-adjutant, Veterans  of  World  War  I 
of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  transmitting  reports  of 
national  convention  proceedings  and  activi- 
ties for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1965, 
Including  an  audit  report,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  105,  88th  Congress  (H.  Doc.  No. 
357) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  Illustrations. 

1716.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  August  2,  1965,  reporting  on  a  plan 
for  the  flood  control  project  on  Gin  and 
Muddy  Bayous  in  Mississippi,  In  partial  re- 
sponse to  an  Item  In  section  203  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  approved  October  23,  1962  (title 
II,  Public  Law  87-874).  Lower  Mississippi 
River  Basin  (H.  Doc.  No.  358);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  an  Illustration. 

1717.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Veterane'  Administration,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  activities  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965,  pursuant  to  38  U.S.C.  214 
(H.  Doc.  No.  328);  to  the  Committee  on 
Veteran*'  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations. 

1718.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  certain  acts  relating  to 
the  inspection,  claaslflcatlon.  certification, 
testing,  and  identification  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  grain:  and  the  examination  of  ware- 
houses licensed  under  the  U.S.  Warehouse 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

1719.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Conservation  Conunlsaion  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  pursuant 
to  45  Stat.  1222;  16  U.8.C.  715b;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

1720.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Adminis- 
trator, Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report 
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on  title  I,  Public  Law  480  agreements,  signed 
during  September  1965,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  85-128;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

1721.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  on  title 
I,  Public  Law  480  agreements,  signed  during 
October  1965,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-128; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1722.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, transmitting  a  report  on  title  I, 
Public  Law  480  agreements,  signed  during 
November  1965,  pursuant  to  Pubic  Law  85- 
128:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1723.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  rfport  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  Indian  health  activities,  Public 
Health  Service."  for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  has 
been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  indicates 
the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation,  pursunnt  to  section  3679  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
665):  to  the  Committee  ou  Appropriations. 

1724.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  "Foreign  quarantine  activities. 
Public  Health  Service,"  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966.  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which 
indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  665);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1725.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  E.xecutive  Office  of  the  President. 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
to  thi  .Agency  for  International  Development 
for  "Supporting  assistance"  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966,  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which 
Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  665);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1726.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
for  "Administrative  expenses"  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966,  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
which  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  3679  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  665); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1727.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  "Grants  to  States  for  public 
assistance"  for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  has  been 
apportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  ap- 
propriation, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.S  C.  665):  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

1728.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
trensmlttlng  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  "Grants  to  States,  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration,"  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966.  has  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis 
which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental appropriation,  pursuant  to  the  p..-o- 
vlslons  of  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  665);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1729.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  for  "Opera- 
tlons,"  for  the  fiscal  jear  1966.  has  been  ap- 
portioned on  a  basis  Indicating  a  need  for  a 


supplemental  estimate  of  appropriations  for 
handling  a  higher  mall  volume  than  that  on 
which  the  appropriation  was  based  and  for 
Increased  costs  resulting  from  the  enswtment 
of  PubUc  Law  89-116,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  665);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1730.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  "Read- 
justment benefits"  for  the  fiscal  year  1966, 
has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  665);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1731.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  "Com- 
pensation and  pensions"  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966,  has  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  Indi- 
cating a  need  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3679  of  the  Revised  SUtutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  665);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

1732.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  "Man- 
agement and  protection.  National  Park  Serv- 
ice," for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  has  been  reap- 
portioned on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  ap- 
propriation, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  665);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

1733.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Biu-eau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  for  "Transpor- 
tation" for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  has  been  re- 
apportioned on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  appropriation, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  3679  of 
the  Revised  SUtutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
665):   to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1734.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  report  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
"Support  of  the  U.S.  prisoners"  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966,  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  3679  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  665); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1735.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  "Limitation  on 
salaries  and  expenses.  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,"  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  had  been  re- 
apportioned on  a  basis  Indicating  a  need  for 
a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  3679  of 
the  Revised  St  itutes,  as  amended  (31  US.C. 
665) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1736.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  report  that  an 
adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classification 
has  been  mat'.e  of  the  lands  In  the  Bonne- 
ville unit,  central  Utah  project,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  83-172;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1737.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense transmitting  the  report  "Real  and  Per- 
sonal Property  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
as  of  June  30,  1965",  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947. 
as  amended  (sec.  410,  as  codified  In  sec.  2701 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1738.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  make  permanent  the 
act  of   May   22,    1965,   authorizing  the  pay- 


ment of  special  allowances  to  dependents 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  to 
offset  expenses  incident  to  their  evacuation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1739.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  AssiBtant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  In- 
stallations) transmitting  a  report  on  the 
location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  cer- 
tain facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  Air  National  Guard  and  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  10  use.  2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1740.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  In- 
stallations) transmitting  a  rep)ort  of  certain 
additional  projects  for  the  Naval  and  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
10  U.SC,  2233a(l),  and  pursuant  to  author- 
ity delegated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1741.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  In- 
stallations) transmitting  a  report  of  the  lo- 
cation, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  certain 
additional  facilities  projects  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve  utiliz- 
ing authorization  contained  In  section  701 
(3)(b)  of  Public  Law  88-390.  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  2233ail),  and  to 
the  authority  delegated  by  the  Secretarv  of 
Defense:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

1742.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  transmitting  a  repon  of  "military 
construction  contracts  awarded  without 
competition  for  the  period  January  1 
through  June  30.  1965  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  89-188;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1743.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  transmitting  the  U.S  Air  Force 
flying  pay  report,  as  of  August  31  1965. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  301(g), 
title  37.  United  States  Code:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

1744.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  nf  the 
Air  Force  transmitting  a  report  on  the  num- 
ber of  officers  assigned  or  detailed  to  per- 
manent duty  in  the  executive  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  at  the  seat  of 
government,  as  of  the  end  of  the  first  quar- 
ter of  fiscal  year  1966,  pursuant  to  section 
8031  (ci.  title  10.  United  States  Code:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1745.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
\rmy  transmitting  a  report  on  the  number 
of  officers  on  duty  with  Headquarters,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  and  the  Army  General 
Staff  on  September  30,  1965,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3031(c)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1746.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  donate  two  obsolete  German  weapons  to 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1747  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  report  on  the'  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  aviation  personnel  abo\e 
the  grade  of  major,  for  the  period  July  1- 
December  31,  1965,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  301(g)  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Se.-vlces. 

1748.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Army  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
Ccl.  William  W.  Watkln.  Jr..  professor  of  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy,  in  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel.  Rp.Tular  .^rmy.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1749.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 
port on  the  strategic  and  critlcU  materials 
stockpiling  proerim  for  the  p(=r:od  January  1 
to  June  30,  1965.  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
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of  Public  Law  70-620;  to  the  Comralttee  on 
AmiMl  SwTlcas. 

17M.  A  latter  from  th«  Director  of  CtvU 
DafcDM,  Department  of  the  Army,  transmlt- 
tlnc  a  report  of  Federal  contribution*  pro- 
gram, equipment  and  facUltlee  (reportlni; 
■ymbol  OCI>-CONO(Q)a).  for  the  quarter 
ending  Saptember  80,  1B86,  pursuant  to  the 
provlalone  of  eubeectlon  201  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Defenae  Act  of  1S50,  aa  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Servlcee. 

1761.  A  latter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  actual  procurement  re- 
ceipt* for  medical  itockplle  of  civil  defenee 
emergency  euppllea  and  equipment  pur- 
pooee.  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30, 
1066,  pursuant  to  eubeectlon  301  (hi  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Defenee  Act  of  1960,  ae 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Bervlcee. 

1762.  A  letter  from  the  Aulstant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, transmitting  a  report  of  negotiated 
purchases  and  contracts  for  experimental, 
developmental,  or  research  work,  since  May 
7,  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion a304e  of  title  10,  United  States  Code;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1763.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary,  Treasury  Department,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  number  of  officers  above 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander,  or  equiv- 
alent. In  the  Coast  Guard,  entitled  to  re- 
ceive flight  pay.  and  the  average  monthly 
flight  pay  authorised  by  law  paid  to  such 
ofDcen  during  the  e-month  period  preced- 
ing the  date  of  the  report,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  79-301;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1764.  A  lett«'  from  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral, Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  transmit- 
ting an  audit  report  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing August  31,  1966.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
630,  74th  Congress;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1766.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce transmitting  the  7Sd  quarterly  repc»t 
covering  the  3d  quarter  1066,  pursuant  to 
the  prtnrlaloDS  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1040;  to  the  Cocunlttee  on  Banking  axul 
and  Currency. 

1786.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Traaaury  transmltUng  a  report  covering  the 
progress  made  In  liquidating  the  assets  of 
the  farmer  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
Uon,  for  the  quarterly  period  ended  Septem- 
ber 30,  1066,  puraxiant  to  67  Stat.  230  and 
iteorganlsatloQ  Plan  No.  l  of  1967  (32  FJl. 
4633 ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

1767.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defenae  (Installations  and  Logistics) 
tranamittlng  the  report  on  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  July-September  1966.  p\ir- 
suant  to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

1768.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (InatallaUons  and  Logistics) 
transmitting  a  report  on  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  from  small  and  other 
buslnaas  firms  for  July-October  1968.  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  10(d)  of 
the  Small  Buslnees  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1750.  A  letter  from  the  AasUUnt  Secretary 
of  Defenae  (Installations  and  Logistics) 
transmitting  a  report  on  Department  of  De- 
fenae procurement  from  small  and  other 
btislneas  firms  for  the  first  2  months  of  fiscal 
year  l»«e.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tloa'lO(d)  of  the  Small  Buslnees  Act;  to  the 
Occnmlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1780.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmitting 
the  Annual  Bepor*  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  for  1064.  pursuant  to  the 
pronalons  of  sactlon   17(a)    of  the  Federal 


Deposit  Insurance  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

1761.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  progress  of  the  liq- 
uidation activities  of  the  nati(»al  defense, 
war.  and  reconversion  actlvltlee  of  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation,  for  the 
quarterly  period  ended  September  30,  1965, 
pursuant  to  67  Stat.  231  ( 15  U.S.C.  600  note) , 
and  with  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1957, 
3  CFR.  1964-68  Comp.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

1762.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board 
of  Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  6  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Traffic  Act,  1925,  as  amended,  and  to 
amend  section  6  of  the  act  approved  July  2, 
1940,  as  amended,  to  eliminate  requirements 
that  applications  for  motor  vehicle  title  cer- 
tificates and  certain  lien  Information  related 
thereto  be  submitted  under  oath;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1763.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board 
of  Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  act  approved  August  17,  1937,  so 
as  to  facilitate  the  addition  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  registration  of  a  motor  vehicle  or 
trailer  of  the  name  of  the  spouse  of  the  owner 
of  any  such  motor  vehicle  or  trailer;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1764.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  prop>osed  legislation  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act, 
1929.  as  amended,  and  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Keeponsiblllty  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  amended,  so  as  to  bring  within 
the  provisions  of  such  acts  any  person  op- 
erating a  motor  vehicle  under  the  influence 
of  a  drug  rendering  such  person  incapable 
of  operating  the  motor  vehicle  safely;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1765.  A  letter  from  the  Elxecutive  Secretary. 
Public  Service  Commission  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  the  52d  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Public  Service  Conuntsslon  lor 
the  calendar  year  1964.  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraphs  14  and  20  of  section  8 
of  an  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
fiscal  year  1914;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1766.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency, 
transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  79-592:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia. 

1767.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
transmitting  the  fifth  annual  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Center  for  Cultural  and 
Technical  Interchange  between  Eiast  and 
Weet  Honolulu,  covering  the  period  July  1, 
1964.  through  June  30,  1965,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  86-472:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 

1768.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries  Act  of  1950  f  Public  Law  845-81 ) :  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

1769.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  transmitting  the  semlnannual  con- 
solidated repwrt  of  balances  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies acquired  without  payment  of  dollars, 
as  of  June  30,  1965.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
87-196;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1770.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
Brport-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  amount  of  Export- 
Import  Bank  Insurance  and  guarantees  on 
U.3.  exports  to  Yugoslavia  for  the  month  of 
October  1965.  pursuant  to  title  m  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1966.  and  to  the  Presiden- 


tial determination  of  February  4, 1064;  to  Uie 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1771.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  amount  of  Export-Import  Bank 
Insurance  and  guarantees  on  VB.  exp>orts  to 
Yugoslavia  for  the  month  of  November  1965, 
pursuant  to  title  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act  of  1966,  and  to  the  Presidential  deter- 
mination of  February  4,  1964;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1772.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  transmitting  the 
23d  Semiannual  Report  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  for  the  period  July  1  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  1964,  pursuant  to  section  1008  of 
Public  Law  402;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1773.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  transmitting  a  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  relative  to  its  disposi- 
tion of  foreign  excess  personal  property  lo- 
cated in  areas  outside  of  the  United  States. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  for  fiscal 
year  1965,  pursuant  to  section  404(d) .  title  IV 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (Public  Law 
152.  81st  Cong.);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1774.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  transmitting 
a  report  covering  personal  property  received 
by  State  surplus  property  agencies  for  dis- 
tribution to  public  health  and  educational 
Institutions  and  civil  defense  organizations, 
pursuant  to  section  203 (o)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1775.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Congres- 
sional Liaison,  Department  of  State.  Agency 
for  International  Development,  transmitting 
a  reply  to  the  Comptroller  General's  report 
of  July  16.  1965.  on  questionable  grant  of 
corn  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  under  title 
II,  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954  (commonly  known  as 
Public  Law  480);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1776.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States  transmit- 
ting further  reference  to  the  report  to  Con- 
gress dated  December  31,  1963.  entitled 
"Erroneous  Purchase  of  a  Technical  Data 
Package  Prom  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp. 
for  •1,010,000";  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1777.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
review  of  Inveetlgatlona  and  actions  by  cer- 
tain agencies  pertaining  to  Government  em- 
ployees licensed  to  drive  taxlcabs  in  the 
District  of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1778.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  unauthorized  acquisition  of 
passenger  vehicles  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Department  of  the  Interior;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1779.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  potential  savings  through 
the  use  of  houses  owned  by  the  Federal 
Hou.slng  Administration  as  Government 
quarters  for  certain  Coast  Guard  members 
in  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Miami,  Pla..  areas, 
US  Coast  Guard  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

1780.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  examination  of  the  financial 
statements  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute 
of  Tropical  and  Preventive  Medicine.  Inc., 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1965,  pur- 
suant to  the  act  of  May  7,  1928  (22  U  S.C. 
278a) :  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


1781.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 

General  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
review  of  the  assignment  of  enlisted  per- 
sonnel to  nonmllitary  activities.  Department 
of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1782.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  on  savings  available  through  more  ex- 
tensive use  of  contract  vehicle  service  and 
of  certain  mall-handling  equipment.  Post 
Office  Department;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1783.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting 
a  report  on  Army  aircraft  grounded  because 
of  a  lack  of  required  repair  parts,  Department 
of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1784.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  need  for  current  evaluation 
of  available  community  housing  prior  to  con- 
struction of  military  housing,  Department 
of  the  Navy:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1785.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  on  savings  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment as  the  result  of  greater  utilization  of 
U.S.  air  carriers  rather  than  foreign  air  car- 
riers; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1786.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  use  of  dollars  rather  than  for- 
eign currencies  to  pay  U.S.  expenses  in  the 
Republic  of  Korea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1787.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  on  potential  savings  through  im- 
proved management  controls  over  allowances 
paid  to  members  of  shore  patrols.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1788.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  need  for  reappraisal  of  task 
system  assignments  for  the  collection  of 
refuse  by  the  Department  of  Sanitary  Engi- 
neering, District  of  Columbia  government;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Government  Operations. 

1789.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  on  problems  and  additional  costs  ex- 
pected to  result  from  the  use  of  stage  con- 
struction of  the  Capital  Beltway,  Interstate 
Route  495,  m  the  State  of  Maryland.  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  Department  of  Commerce; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1790.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Improvement  In  the  adminis- 
trative audit  of  payments  for  Etccrued  leave 
to  the  Department  of  the  Army  personnel 
who  were  discharged  and  Immediately  re- 
enllsted,  as  performed  by  the  Finance  Cen- 
ter, U.S.  Army;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1791.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  suspension  of  competitive 
rate  accommodation  exchange  service  for 
U.S.  Government  personnel  In  Brazil  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Department 
of  State;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1702.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  examination  of  financial  state- 
ments of  the  Veterans"  Canteen  Service,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1965,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  38  U.S.C.  4207;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1793.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense transmitting  the  Fifth  Report  of  the 
Federal  Voting  Assistance  Program  for  the 
period  September   1963   to  September    1965, 


pursuant  to  Public  Law  396,  84th  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

1794.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  transmitting  the 
third  semiannual  report  on  automotive  air 
pollution,  pursuant  to  section  6(b),  Public 
Law  88-206;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1795.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Commerce  transmitting  a  report  of  activi- 
ties under  title  XIII  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958.  pursuant  to  section  1309  of  the 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1796.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  report  on  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1965,  pursuant ^to  section  5(e)  of 
the  Communications  Act.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1797.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  report  on  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  as  of  Oc- 
tober 31,  1965,  pursuant  to  section  5(e)  of 
the  Communications  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

1798.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
showing  information  on  the  permits  and 
licenses  for  hydroelectric  projects  Issued 
during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965.  fi- 
nancial statements  of  proceeds  derived  from 
licenses  Issued,  and  the  names  and  compen- 
sation of  persons  employed  by  the  Commis- 
sion, ptirsuant  to  section  4(d)  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1799.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman. 
Federal  Power  Commission,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  "Statistics  of  Electric  Utilities  in 
the  United  States,  1963.  Publicly  Owned"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1800.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  prescribe  the  meas- 
ure of  damages  for  timber  trespass  on  lands 
and  certain  other  Interests  in  lands  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Forest  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1801.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting  the  ninth 
annual  report  on  the  status  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  and  participating  proj- 
ects, pursuant  to  70  Stat.  106;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1802.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  declare  that  99.84  acres 
of  Government-owned  land  acquired  for  In- 
dian administrative  purposes  is  held  by  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  Apache  Tribe 
of  the  Mescalero  Reservation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1803.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  report  of  three 
orders  and  supporting  documents  covering 
cancellations  and  adjustments  against  indi- 
vidual Indians  or  tribes  of  Indians,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1965,  pursuant  to  47  Stat.  564;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1804.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  report  of 
reclassification  of  certain  lands  of  the  North 
Platte  project  In  the  States  of  Wyoming  and 
Nebraska,  pursuant  to  chapter  418,  63  Stat. 
1187;  43  U.S.C.  486;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

1805.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  proposed  con- 
cession contract  which  will  authorize  the 
Rainier  National  Park  Co.  to  provide  accom- 
modations, facilities,  and  services  for  the 
public  In  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  for  a 
20-year  term  from  January  1. 1966.  In  the  new 


Paradise  Day  Center,  and  a  10-year  term  in 
the  existing  facilities,  when  executed  by  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Sen-Ice,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  67  Stat.  271,  as 
amended  by  70  Stat.  643:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1806.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  pro- 
posed concession  contract,  which  will  when 
executed  by  the  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  authorize  Bullfrog  Marina,  Inc.. 
to  provide  accommodations,  facilities,  and 
services  for  the  public  at  the  Bullfrog  Basin 
site  of  the  Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area,  Utah,  for  the  period  January  1.  1966. 
through  December  31,  1985.  pursuant  to  67 
Stat.  271,  as  amended  by  70  Stat.  543;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

1807.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  pro- 
posed concession  contract  to  provide  ac- 
commodations, facilities,  and  services  for 
the  public  at  the  Oregon  Inlet  Pishing  Cen- 
ter, Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore,  NC, 
for  the  period  January  1,  1966.  through  De- 
cember 31,  1975,  pursuant  to  67  Stat.  271, 
as  amendecrtry  70  Stat.  643:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1808.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
finally  concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No. 
109,  The  Ihiicamish  Tribe  of  Indians,  peti- 
tioner, v.  The  United  States,  defendant,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  60  Stat.  1065; 
U.S.C.  70t:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1809.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commission- 
er, Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  that  proceedings  have  been  finally 
concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No.  237. 
Upper  Chehalis  Tribe,  et  al.  Petitioner  v. 
The  United  States  of  America.  Defendant. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  60  Stat.  1055: 
25  U.S.C.  70t:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1810.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner. Indian  Claims  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
finally  concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No. 
173,  The  Cherokee  Nation  or  Tribe  of  Indians, 
Petitioner,  v.  The  United  States  of  America, 
Defendant,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  60 
Stat.  1065;  25  U.S.C.  70t;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1811.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Indian  Claims  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
finally  concluded  with  respect  to  the  follow- 
ing claims:  Docket  No.  161.  The  Yakima 
Tribe,  Petitioner,  v.  The  United  States  of 
America,  Defendant,  the  Confederated  Tribes 
of  the  ColriUe  Reservation  et  al..  Intervenor ; 
docket  No.  222.  The  Confederated  Tribes  of 
the  Colville  Reservation  as  the  Represent- 
ative  of  the  Palouse  Band,  et  al.;  docket  No. 
224,  The  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  ColiHlle 
Reservation  as  the  Representatives  of  the 
Moses  Band,  et  al.  Petitioners,  v.  The  United 
States  of  America,  Defendant,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  60  Stat.  1055:  25  U.S  C.  70t; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Instilar  Af- 
fairs. 

1812.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
finally  concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No. 
319.  The  Quechan  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Yuma 
Reservation.  California,  Petitioner,  v.  The 
United  States  of  America,  Defendant,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  60  Stat.  1055;  25 
U.S.C.  70t;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1813.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Indian  Claims  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
finally  concluded  with  respect  to  dockets  Noe. 
351  and  351-A,  The  Chemehuevi  Tribe  of 
Indians,  the  Chemehuevi  Tribe  of  Indians  by 
Dan  Eddy.  Petitioners,  v.  The  United  States  of 
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America,  Defendant,  purauant  to  80  Stat. 
1066;  25  C5.C.  70t;  to  the  CommUt^e  on  In- 
terior and  Intular  Affairs. 

1814.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Indian  Claims  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
finally  concluded  with  reepect  to  docket  No. 
334  amended.  The  Absentee  Shawnee  Tribe 
o/  Oklahoma,  et  al.,  Petitionert.  v.  The  United 
State*  of  America.  Defendant,  pursuant  to  60 
8Ut.  1066;  36  U.S.C.  70t;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1816.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Indian  Claims  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
finally  concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No. 
86,  The  Peoria  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma, 
et  al..  Petitioner  v.  United  States.  Defe-ndant. 
May  6,  1957,  order  dismissing  petition,  pur- 
suant to  60  atat.  1056;  36  U.S.C.  70t;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1816.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
finally  concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No. 
46,  The  Nookiack  Tribe  of  Indian),  on  Rela- 
tion of  Joteph  touia.  Chairman  of  the  Gen- 
eral Council.  Petitioner  v.  The  United  States 
of  America,  Defendant,  pursuant  to  60  Stat. 
1056;  36  U.S.C.  70t;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1817.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Indian  Claims  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
finally  concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No. 
71-A,  The  Citizen  Bank  of  Potawatomi  In- 
dian* of  Oklahoma,  et  al.,  docket  No.  16-J, 
The  Potawatomie  Tribe  of  Indian*,  et  al.. 
Petitioner,  v.  The  United  States  of  America. 
Defendant,  pursuant  to  60  SUt.  1055;  25 
VS.C  70t;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1818.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Indian  Claims  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
finally  concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No. 
314  amended.  The  Peoria  Tribe  of  Indians  of 
Oklahoma,  et  al..  Petitioners,  v.  The  United 
State*  of  America.  Defendant,  pursuant  to  60 
Stot.  1066;  36  U.8.C.  70t;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1810.  A  letter  from  the  president,  Jewish 
War  Veterans,  U.S.A..  National  Memorial,  Inc., 
tranamltUng  a  copy  of  the  audit  report  for 
the  period  April  1.  1964,  to  March  31,  1966, 
pursuant  to  PubUc  Law  86-903;  to  the  Com- 
mittee OD  the  Judiciary. 

1830.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General 
transmittlQg  a  report  on  Identical  bidding 
in  advertise  public  procurement,  pursuant 
to  section  7  of  KJtecuUve  Order  10936:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1S31.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General 
traaamltUng  a  report  on  action  taken  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  Public  Law  89-175; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1833.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce tranamitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legls- 
laUon  for  the  reUef  of  Richard  C.  Mockler: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1838.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Commlaeioo  on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  report  on  equal  protection  In  the 
South  and  a  copy  of  the  hearing  held  before 
the  VS.  Commission  on  ClvU  Rights  in 
Jackson.  Ulas.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1834.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  tr.S. 
Oommlirton  on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting 
a  report  describing  the  progress  made  under 
the  Voting  RlcbU  Act  of  1066;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judldary. 

1838.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U.S.  Court 
ot  Claims,  tranamitting  certified  coplee  of 
the  court's  opinion  and  findings  on  Decem- 
ber 17.  1068  In  the  case  of  Sohutt  Conatrue- 
tion  company,  inc..  etc.  v.  tA«  United  State*. 
Oooff.  No.  S-AO.  which  had  been  referred  to 
the  court  pun\iant  to  House  Reeoluuon  383 
of  the  80th  OongreM;  to  the  Octnmlttee  on 
the  JtidleUry. 


1826.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  16th  and  17th  Annual  Reports 
for  the  years  1963  and  1964.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2,  Public  Law  232.  80th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

1827.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce transmitting  a  report  of  the  Maritime 
Administration  under  the  Merchant  Ship 
Sales  Act  of  1946  for  the  period  July  1  to 
September  30,  1965:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1828.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce transmitting  a  report  of  activities  un- 
der title  xri.  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  as 
amended,  reported  as  of  September  30,  1965, 
pursuant  to  section  1211  of  this  act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

1829.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  a  report  on  positions 
established  during  1965  under  Public  Law 
313.  80th  Congress,  pursuant  to  section  202 
title  II.  Public  Law  87-367:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

1830  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Per- 
sonnel. Office  of  the  Secretary,  Department 
of  Commerce,  tr.insmittlng  a  report  of  scien- 
tific and  profe?sljna:  po.sitlons  established 
unler  the  authority  contained  in  72  Stat. 
2l3a;  5  USC  1161ie):  pursuant  to  72  Stat. 
214;  5  use  1103:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Orflce  and  Civil  Service. 

1831.  A  letter  from  the  Deputv  AssisUnt 
Secreury  for  Admlnlstrutlon.  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  re- 
port concerning  scientific  and  professional 
positions  established  under  the  authority 
contained  in  Public  Law  313.  80th  Con- 
ffress.  during  1965.  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 

1832.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalizatl.in  Service,  trans- 
mitting information  regarding  the  allocation 
or  placement  of  p<3sitlons  in  grades  16.  17. 
and  18,  pursuant  to  section  503(ai.  Public 
Law  84-854:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service 

1833.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress transmitting  a  report  with  respect  to 
sclenilflc  and  professional  positions  estab- 
lished in  the  Library  of  Congress,  pursuant 
to  section  202  of  title  VI,  Public  Law  87- 
367;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

1834.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  for  calendar  year 
1966  on  the  scientific  or  professional  posi- 
tions authorized  under  Public  Law  313,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

1835.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  tranamitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Kngineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  22,  1965.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an  il- 
lustration, on  a  letter  report  on  Cheboygan 
Harbor,  Mich.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  March  30,  1955.  No 
authorization  by  Congress  is  recommended 
as  the  desired  Improvement  has  been  adopted 
for  accomplishment  by  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers under  the  provisions  of  section  107 
of  the  1960  River  and  Harbor  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1836.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  21.  1965.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Il- 
lustration, on  a  letter  report  on  Perquimans 
River.  N.C..  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  approved  May  17,  i960;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

1837.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
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September  10,  1965,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Il- 
lustration, on  a  letter  report  on  Royal  River, 
Yarmouth,  Maine,  requested  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  Hotise  of 
Representatives,  adopted  August  25,  1960. 
No  authorization  by  Congress  is  recom- 
mended as  the  desired  improvement  has  been 
adopted  for  accomplishment  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  under  the  provisions  of  section  107 
of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

1838.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  10,  1965.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  a  letter  report  on  Arkansas  Riv- 
er. Wybark  and  Choska.  Okla..  requested 
by  <K  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  'T.S.  Senate,  adopted  July  3,  1962. 
It  Is  also  submitted  in  response  to  section 
203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962  (Public 
Law  87-874);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

1839.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  5.  1965,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  Tangier  Channel, 
Accomack  County,  Va..  requested  by  resolu- 
tions of  the  Committees  on  Public  Works, 
U  S.  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  January  14,  and  July  16,  1958.  No 
authorization  by  Congress  Is  recommended 
as  the  desired  improvement  has  been  adopted 
for  accomplishment  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
under  the  provisions  of  section  107  of  the 
1960  River  and  Harbor  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

1840.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  1,  1965,  subnUttlng  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  Middle 
Decatur  Bend,  Missouri  River,  Iowa  and 
Nebr.,  authorized  by  section  105  of  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  approved  July  14.  1960.  No 
action  by  Congress  is  recommended  as  the 
authorized  Improvement  has  been  approved 
for  accomplishment  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers under  the  provisions  of  section  207  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

1841.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  16.  1965,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  Avon  Har- 
bor, N.C..  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, adopted  June  3,  1959.  No  au- 
thorization by  Congress  is  recommended  as 
the  desired  Improvement  has  been  adopted 
for  accomplishment  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
under  the  provisions  of  section  107  of  the 
1960  River  and  Harbor  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

1842.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  24,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompsmylng  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  Traverse 
City  Harbor,  Mich.,  requested  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  June  3, 
1959.  No  authorization  by  Congress  Is  rec- 
ommended as  the  desired  Improvement  has 
been  adopted  for  accwnpllshment  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  under  the  provisions  of 
section  107  of  the  1960  River  and  Harbor 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Wc^ks. 

1843.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment of   the   National   Capital   Parks 
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Memorial  Board;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

1844.  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  32d  annual  report  for  the  period 
July  1,  1964,  to  June  30,  1965;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

1845.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlculttu-e  transmitting  a  list  of 
research  grants  awarded  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  during  fiscal  year  1965,  ptir- 
suant  to  section  3,  Public  Law  85-934;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

1846.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  transfer  of  re- 
search and  development  funds,  pursuant  to 
77  Stat.  141,  143;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics. 

1847.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  of  contracts  nego- 
tiated under  10  U.S.C.  2304(a)  (11)  and  (16) 
for  the  period  January  1  through  June  30, 
1965,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2304(e):  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

1848.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board,  transmitting 
the  15th  annual  report  covering  its  activi- 
ties during  the  fiscal  year  1965;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

1849.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Re- 
negotiation Board,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  10th  annual  report,  pursuant  to  section 
114,  Public  Law  870,  84th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1850.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Gorgas 
Memorial  Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preven- 
tive Medicine,  Inc.,  transmitting  the  37th  an- 
nual report  of  the  work  and  operations  of  the 
Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory,  for  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1965.  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  22  U.S.C.  278a  (H.  Doc.  No.  330); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

1851.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  combined  statement 
of  receipts,  expenditures,  and  balances  of  the 
U.S.  Government  for  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1965,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  6 
U.S.C.  264  and  31  U.S.C.  66b  (H.  Doc.  No. 
323 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

1852.  A  letter  from  the  Public  Printer, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1965,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  28  Stat.  603;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
House  Administration. 

1853.  A  letter  from  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  transmitting 
a  statement  exhibiting  the  several  sums 
drawn  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  2  U.S.C. 
84:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

1854.  A  letter  from  the  director,  legislative 
commission,  the  American  Legion,  transmit- 
ting the  proceedings  of  the  47th  Annual  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  American  Legion, 
held  in  Portland.  Oreg.,  August  24  to  26,  1965, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  PubUc  Law 
77-249  (H.  Doc.  No.  359);  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  ordered  printed  with 
Illustrations. 

1855.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  transmitting  a  statement  setting 
forth  all  the  Judgments  rendered  by  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  for  the  year  ended  September 
30,  1965,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1856.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  year  1965,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  103(e)  of  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  7  of  1961,  and  section  208  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1857.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board,  transmitting  the  re- 
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port  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  for 
calendar  year  1965,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  84-854:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1858.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  transmitting  a  report  of 
research  facility  grants  Issued,  fiscal  year 
1965,  pursuant  to  section  10  of  Public  Law 
88-74;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1859.  A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  various  pro- 
visions of  the  laws  administered  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  to  Improve  operations 
thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

1860.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Army  transmitting  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  United  States  Soldiers'  Home  for  fiscal 
year  1965,  and  the  report  of  the  annual  in- 
spection of  the  home,  1965,  by  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Army,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  24  U.S.C.  59,  60;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1861.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  of  need  to  strengthen  procedures  for 
determining  whether  loan  applicants  are  un- 
able to  obtain  financing  from  private  or  co- 
operative credit  sources.  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Agriculture;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1862.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  of  review  of  policies  and  procedures 
applied  In  evaluating  foreign  source  compo- 
nents and  barter  bids  for  an  undersea  cable 
communications  system.  Department  of  De- 
fense, Department  of  Agriculture.  Treasury 
Department:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1863.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
finally  concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No. 
11-A  The  Otoe  and  Missouri  Tribe  of  In- 
dians. Petitioner,  v.  The  United  States  of 
America.  Defendant,  pursuant  to  60  Stat. 
1055;  25  U.S.C.  70t:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1864.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Indian  Claims  Conamission.  transmit- 
ting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
finally  concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No. 
54,  The  Crow  Tribe  of  Indians.  Petitioner,  v. 
The  United  States  of  America.  Defendant, 
pursuant  to  60  Stat.  1055;  26  U.S.C.  70t:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1865.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been  fi- 
nally concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No. 
303,  The  Ottawa  Tribe  and  Guy  Jennison. 
Bronson  Edwards  and  Gene  Jennison.  as 
Representatives  of  the  Ottawa  Tribe,  Peti- 
tioners, V.  The  United  States  of  America.  De- 
fendant, pursuant  to  60  Stat.  1055;  25  U.S.C. 
70t;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1866.  A  letter  from  the  chairman,  board  of 
directors.  Future  Farmers  of  America,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  audit  of  the  accounts 
of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1965,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  88-504;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  .-ule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  'were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

ByMr.  WIDNALL: 
HJl.  11867.  A  bill  to  provide  that  FHA's 
new  liberalized  mortgage  financing  terms  for 
veterans  shall  be  available  to  qualified  vet- 
erans without  regard  to  whether  or  not  they 
have   previously   used   their   VA   home   loan 


entitlement;   to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currercy. 

By  Mr'  BARRETT: 
H.R.  11858.  A  bin  to  provide  that  FHA's 
new  llberall;'.ed  mortgage  financing  terms  for 
veterans  shall  be  available  to  qualified  vet- 
erans without  regard  to  whether  or  not  they 
have  previously  used  their  VA  home  loan 
entitlement;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr'.  ADAIR : 
H.R.  11859.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  payment 
of  benefits  to  survivors  of  deceased  bene- 
ficiaries; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs, 

H.R.  11860.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  an  award  for  claims  for  com- 
pensation and  pension:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.  11861.  A  bill  to  provide  educational 
assistance  to  certain  veterans  of  service  In 
the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr  AYRES: 
H.R.  11862    A   bill   to   provide  educational 
a.sslstance  to   certain   veterans  of  service   In 
the    Armed    Forces:    to    the    Committee    on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr  ADAMS : 
H.R.  11863.  A  bin  to  provide  for  uniform. 
fair,    and    equitable    treatment    of    persons, 
businesses,  or  farms  displaced  by  Federal  and 
federally  assisted  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government   Operations. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R   11864.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  criminal  pen- 
alties for  wrongful  interference  with  or  im- 
pairment of  the  operation  or  success  of  the 
military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
during  a  period  of  war  or  armed  conflict;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 
H.R  11865    A    bill    creating   a   commission 
to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious 
and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  11866.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  treatment  works  to  control  water 
and  air  pollution  by  permitting  the  deduc- 
tion of  expenditures  for  the  construction, 
erection,  installation,  or  acquisition  of  such 
treatment  works;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS : 
H.R.  11867.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  series  of  postage  stamps  in 
commemoration  of  the  75th   anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the   General   Federation   of 
Women's  Clubs;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 
H.R.  11868.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  to  authorize  credit  unions 
in    military    organizations    overseas;    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
H.R.  11869.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  X  and 
XVI   of   the   Social    Security   Act    to   permit 
blind  persons   to  earn  up  to  WOO  a  month 
without  any  reduction  In  the  aid  payable  to 
them  thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  11870.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Act.  as  amended,  by  requiring  prior  notifica- 
tion of  price  Increases  In  certain  industries, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
HR.  11871.  A  bill  creating  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious  and 
Obscene  Matters  and  Materials:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  11872.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  who  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  induction  period:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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HJI.  11878.  A  bill  to  amand  tbe  Socl&l  Se- 
curity Act  to  permit  tlie  u«e  of  social  seciirlty 
reoorda  to  aid  In  locatl&c  runaway  parenta 
wbo  are  tailing  to  comply  with  court  orders 
for  the  rapport  of  tbelr  cbUdren;  to  the 
ComnUttae  oo  Ways  and  Keans. 
BjUr.CRALXY: 
HJt.  11874.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  tbe 
United  Statee  Code  so  ae  to  provide  tbat 
monthly  social  security  benefit  payments 
ahall  not  be  Included  aa  income  fcr  the 
purpoae  oC  determining  eligibility  for  a 
penatod  under  Utle  38;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Veterana'  Aifalra. 

By  ICr.  CRAUKR: 
HJ».  11875.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tucker  Act 
to  Ineraaae  from  810,000  to  860,000  the  lim- 
itation on  the  J\irladlcUon  of  the  U.S.  district 
couru  In  aulu  against  the  United  SUtes  for 
breach  of  contract  or  for  compensation;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  11878.  A  bu:  to  waive  cerUln  Umlta- 
tlona  upon  claims  under  Public  Law  88-519 
(78  fltat.  AM):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJi.  11877:  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38,  United 
SUtee  Code,  so  aa  to  permit  the  waiver  of 
certain  retirement  or  annuity  paymenu 
under  programs  administered  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment;  and  to  waive  certain  overpay- 
ments of  veterans  pensions  reaultlng  from 
enactment  of  the  Soda!  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1885;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ana' Affairs. 

ByMr.  DANIEUS: 
H.R.  11878.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  shall  acquire  additional 
land  for  the  Beverly  NaUonal  Cemetery.  N  J.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affaln. 

HJI.  11879.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
benenu  under  the  Federal  Employees'  Group 
Ufa  Inauiance  Act  of  1954,  to  strengthen  the 
financial  Condition  of  the  fund  created  by 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Ur.  OI  LA  QASZA  ■ 
HJt  11880.  A  bUl  to  authorize  conclusion 
of  an  agreement  with  Itezlco  for  Joint  meaa- 
urea  for  aoluUon  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande 
salinity  problem;  to  the  Committee  on  Por- 
elgfi  Affalra. 

ByUr.DORN: 
H3. 11881.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Coagreae  for  the  construction  of  a  dam 
acroaa  Savannah  River  between  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DOTTOAN  of  Oregon : 
HA.  1188a.  A  bin  to  authorlM  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate 
and  maintain  the  Olalla  dlvUlon  of  the 
""^Wu*  project,  Oregon,  and  for  other 
purpoaaa:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Instilar  Affairs. 

By  Ur.  KDM0ND60N : 
HJt  11883.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
asetstance  to  certain  veterans  of  the  Induc- 
tion period  by  making  available  to  them 
aaalatanoe  In  obtaining  education  and  train- 
ing and  farm  and  home  loans;  medical  care 
for  non-earvloe-oonneetad  dlaablUtlea;  and 
job  piaoeiiMot  aaaUtanoe;  to  the  Committee 
oa  Vetaraaa'  Affaire. 

By  ICr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
HJt  118S4.  A    blU    to    repeal    the    "cooly 
ttade"    Uws:    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.FARBSTXDf: 
^HA 11888.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Beeurtty  Amenrtments  o*  1985  to  eliminate 
the  proTlalon  which  denies  hospital  inaur- 
"»*b«ieflt»  to  uninsured  Individuals  who 
•  y  "y*""  <"  oertaln  arganlaatlona;  to  the 
ooniiulMae  on  Ways  aad  Means 
By  Mr.  FABHUM: 

u..?"^"il?''  *  '^  •«>  MMad  chapter  18  of 
lUtto  8t.  muted  SUtea  Code,  to  Ubermllae  the 
t  •"■  ^  '^^o*'  panaloo  la  payable  by  provld- 
mg  that  pubua  or  private  rauwrnint  pay- 
*~-*-   (laeludlBg  aodal  aaenrity  benaflti) 
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shall  not  be  coimted  aa  Income  and  that  the 
Income  of  the  spouse  shall  be  disregarded 
In  the  determination  of  annual  Income  of  a 
veteran;  to  eliminate  the  "net  worth"  eligi- 
bility test;  and  to  repeal  the  requirement  of 
reduction  of  pension  during  ho«pltallJ!atlon 
for  veterans  with  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  HORTON: 
HJt.  11887.  A  bill  to  amend  sectlor.  3  of 
the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Ccm- 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

flJl.  11888.  A  blil  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  11889.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportimlty  Act  of  1964  to  reduce  the  age 
for  participation  in  the  Job  Corpe  program 
and  the  work-training  program  provided 
for  therein;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

HJt.  11800.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  redefine  the  require- 
ment* relating  to  accreditation  of  schools  of 
nursing;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  11891.  A  bill  to  esUbUsh  safety 
standards  for  motor  vehicle  tires  sold  or 
shipped  In  interstate  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conamiitee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  11892.  A  blU  to  safeguard  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Pofxl.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  authorize  a  limitation 
on  the  total  quantity  of  aspirin  permissible 
in  containers  of  aspirin  Intended  for  chil- 
dren; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  11893.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act,  with  respect  to  the  control  of 
unfair  practices  affecting  aasoclations  of  pro- 
ducers of  agricultural  products  and  members 
thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  11894.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tfle  x>m- 
peiuatlon  of  persons  injured  by  certain  crim- 
inal acts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJI.  U89S.  A  bill  to  regulate  and  foeter 
commerce  among  the  States  by  providing  a 
system  for  the  taxation  of  Interstate  com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  11898.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  extend  the  head  of 
household  beneflu  to  all  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers  and  to  all  Individuals  who 
have  attained  age  35  and  who  have  never 
been  married  or  who  have  been  separated  or 
divorced  for  3  years  or  more;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJI.  11897.  A  bill  to  restore  non-service- 
connected  veterans'  pensions  which  have 
been  reduced  or  eliminated  because  of  the 
receipt  of  increased  social  security  benefits- 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  .Affairs. 

HJt.  11898.  A  bill  to  more  effectively  pro- 
hibit discrimination  in  employment  because 
of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  age,  or  national 
origin,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJI.  11890.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
tax  adjustment  for  small  business  and  for 
persons  engaged  In  small  business:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  11900.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  com- 
petitive enterprise  system  by  assisting  quali- 
fied small  business  concerns  to  obtain  leases 
of  conmierclal  and  Industrial  property,  where 
stringent  credit  requirements  tend  to  ex- 
clude such  concerns,  by  authorizing  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  guarantee, 
directly  or  In  cooperation  with  others,  the 
payment  of  rentals  under  such  leases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJI.  11901.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Bualneaa  Act  to  provide  for  Increased  eligi- 
bility for  and  greater  utilization  of  the  dis- 
placed b\islnes8  disaster  loan  program  eetab- 
llahed  imder  section  7(b)  (3)  of  that  act;  to 
the  Ctommlttee  on  Banking  and  C\irrency 
ByMr.  JARMAN: 
HJi.  11903.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Leglsla- 
Uve  Reorganization  Act  of  1948  to  provide 
for  more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal 
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reqtilrementa  of  tbe  ancutlva  agencies  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ruiea. 

H.R.  11903.  A  blU  to  amend  section  21  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  for 
the  retirement  of  the  public  debt;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York : 
HJI.  11904.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  beet 
care,  welfare,  and  safeguards  against  svifler- 
Ing  for  certain  animals  used  for  scientific 
purposes  without  Impeding  necessary  re- 
search; to  the  Committee  on  Interstat  .•  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  Utah : 
HJI.  11905.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  eetab- 
llahment  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  National 
Monument,  In  the  State  of  Utah,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  11908.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Con- 
stellation National  Hlatorlcfd  Site,  In  the 
State  of  Maryland,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  MACHEN: 
HJi.  11907.  A  bin  to  grant  court  leave  to 
employees  of  the  United  States  when  appear- 
ing as  witnesses  on  behalf  of  a  State  In  any 
Judicial  proceedings;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
HJi.  11908.  A  bill   to   provide   educational 
assistance  to  certain  veterans  of  service  In 
Vietnam;    to    the    Committee    on   Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 
H.R.  11909.  A  bni  to  amend  section  317  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  and  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  records  of  exports  of  Flue-cured 
tobacco  by  type,  value,  and  poundage;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  11910.A  bUl  to  provide  readjust- 
ment assistance  to  veterans  who  serve  In  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  Induction  period, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJi.  11911.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  under  specified 
conditions  an  additional  deduction.  In  de- 
termining the  value  of  a  decedent's  taxable 
estate,  for  the  value  of  land  which  was  used 
by  such  decedent  for  farming  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  MIZE: 
H.R.  11912.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  Increase  the  exemption  from  duty 
In  the  caae  of  gifts  sent  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  11913.  A  bin  declaring  May  29  to  be  a 
legal    holiday;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HJi.  11914.  A  bin  to  amend  section  201(c) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  further  Fed- 
eral use  and  donation  of  exchange  sale  prop- 
erty; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

ByMr.  PRICE: 
H.R.  11915.  A  bin  to  amend  title  Vn  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  Of  1964  In  order  to  make 
discrimination   because   of   age   In   employ- 
ment an  imlawful  employment  practice;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  11918.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1948  to  bring  to  bear  an  In- 
formed public  opinion  upon  price  and  wage 
behavior  which  threatens  national  economic 
stablUty;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

HJi.  11917.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act  to  authorize  In- 
creased appropriations  for  assisting  construc- 
tion of  mtmlclpaJ  sewage  treatment  workB, 


and  to  strengthen  authority  to  anf  oroa  pollu- 
tion abatement;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
HJi.  11918.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  the  Interest  on  church  bonds;  to  the 
Committee  on   Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.   RONCAUO: 
H.R.  11919.  A   bin   to   amend   title   VII   of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  In  order  to  make 
discrimination   because   of   age   In   employ- 
ment an  unlawful  emplojmient  practice;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  11920.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  11921.  A  bin  to  amend  section  5(1)  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  children  of  deceased  rail- 
road employees  who  are  over  the  age  of  18 
and  below  the  age  of  22  and  are  attending 
an     educational     institution     as     full-time 
students;    to    the    Committee   on   Interstate 
and  FVarelgn  Commerce. 

HJi.  11922.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1965  to  eliminate 
the  provisions  which  deny  hospital  insur- 
ance benefits  to  imlnsured  Individuals  who 
are  members  of  certain  organizations  or  have 
been  convicted  of  certain  offenses,  and  to 
eliminate  the  provisions  which  deny  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  benefits  to 
persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  cer- 
tain offenses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  11923.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  11924.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  grant  to  certain 
veterans  of  peacetime  service  entitlement  to 
hospitalization  for  non-service-connected 
disabilities  on  the  same  basis  as  veterans  of 
periods  of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

HJi.  11925.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  burial  benefits 
under  chapter  23  of  that  title  applicable  to 
all  veter-ins;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans* 
Affairs. 

HJI.  11928.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  peace- 
time veterans  will  be  accorded  hospitaliza- 
tion for  non-service-connected  disabilities  on 
the  same  basis  as  veterans  of  a  period  of  war, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by 
request)  : 
H.R.  11927.  A  bni  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  permit  deduc- 
tion by  brokers  of  certain  costs  and  expense* 
from  rental  collections  on  properties  ac- 
quired under  the  veterans'  loan  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  11928.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  special  death 
compensation  for  the  widows  and  children 
of  certain  veterans  who  die  while  entitled  to 
additional  compensation  by  reaaon  of  being 
In  need  of  regiUar  aid  and  attendance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  11929.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  operate 
at  least  18,000  beds  In  its  domiciliary  facul- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
HR  11930.  A  bill  to  amend  title  88  of  the 
United  Statee  Code  with  respect  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  certain  disability  ratings;  to  tha 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  11931.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  tha 
United  States  Code  to  provide  special  death 
compensation  for  the  wldowa  and  children 


of  certain  veterans  who  die  wbUe  suffering 
from  a  service-connected  disability;  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  11932.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  a  pension 
of  875  per  month  for  widows  of  veterans  of 
World  War  I;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans" 
Affairs. 

HJi.  11933.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  presump- 
tive service  connection  in  cases  where  certain 
veterana  contract  progressive  muscular 
atrophy  within  7  years  of  separation  from 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  11934.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  any  vet- 
eran entitled  to  additional  compensation  by 
reason  of  being  In  need  of  regular  aid  and 
attendance  shall  be  furnished  prescription 
drugs  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  11935.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  Increase  the  pe- 
riod of  presumption  of  service  connection  for 
certain  cases  of  multiple  sclerosis  from  7  to 
10  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJi.  11936.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  provide  Increased  pro- 
tection against  eviction  of  dependents  from 
premises  rented  for  dwelling  purposes;  to  the 
CommlttP_  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  11937.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  79  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
certain  boards  established  thereunder  shall 
give  consideration  to  satisfactory  evidence  re- 
lating to  good  character  and  exemplary  con- 
duct In  civilian  life  after  discharge  or 
dismissal  In  determining  whether  or  not  to 
correct  certain  discharges  and  dismissals;  to 
authorize  the  award  of  an  Exemplary  Re- 
habilitation Certificate:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.R.  11938.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Monmouth-Dallas  division, 
Willamette  River  project,  Oregon,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.R.  11939.  A  bni  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  who  serve  In  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  Induction  period;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota : 
H  J.  Res.  789.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H.J.  Res.  790.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Comumlttee  on  Foreign  Information 
and  Intelligence;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  COOLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  791.  Joint    resolution    to    extend 
the  period  for  filing  record  of  sales  and  leases 
of  cotton  farm  acreage  allotments;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.J.  Res.  792.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  Texas, 
New    Mexico,    Arizona,    and    California    to 
negotiate  and  enter  into  a  compact  to  estab- 
lish   a   multlstate   authority   to   modernize, 
coordinate,  and  foster  passenger  rail  trans- 
portation within  the  area  of  such  States  and 
authorizing  the  multlstate  authority  to  re- 
quest the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
enter  Into  negotiations  with  the  Government 
of   Mexico  to  secure  Its  participation  with 
such  authority;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JARMAN : 
SJ.  Res.  793.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 


United    States    relating    to    appropriation*; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LENNON: 

H.J.  Res.   704.  Joint   resolution   to   extend 
the    period    for    filing    record    of    sales    and 
leases   of   cotton   farm   acreage   allotments; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 

H.J.  Res.  795.  Joint     resolution     proposing 

an   amendment  to   the   Constitution   of  the 

United  States   relating  to  the  definition   of 

treason;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 

H.J,  Res.  796.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  Statee 
18  years  of  age  or  older  to  vote  in  Federal 
elections;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr,  FARNUM: 

H.  Con.  Res.  530.      Concurrent      resolution 
to   favor   the   establishment   of   an   Interna- 
tional living  museum  of  traveling  exhibits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DAWSON: 

H.  Res.  633.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
Mpenses  of  conducting  studies  and  Inves- 
ttgatlons  authorized  by  rule  XI (8)  In- 
curred by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration, 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.  Res.  634.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
expenses  incurred  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 94;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

374.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  relative 
to  a  formula  for  determining  the  representa- 
tion In  State  legislatures;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

375.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alabama,  relative  to  calling  a 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

376.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  Assembly  Joint  Resolution  1  approved 
on  October  25,  1965,  relative  to  ratification 
of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  Presidential 
succession:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

377.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  8  approved  on 
October  25.  1966,  relative  to  ratification  of  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  Presidential 
succession:  to  the  Cwnmlttee  on  tha 
Judiciary. 

378.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  Senate  Resolution  4  approved  on  Oc- 
tober 28.  1965,  relative  to  ratification  of  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  Preeldential 
succession;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

379.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  State  of  Maryland,  relative  to 
preeent  policies  of  the  United  States  In  Viet- 
nam; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

380.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  urging  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
revoke  its  directive  ordering  the  closing  of 
the  Springfield  Armory:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

381.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  urging  the  VS.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  select  the  city  of  H.-\verhlll  as  the 


location  for  Ita  proposed  200-binion-electric- 
volt  accelerator:  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

383.  Alao.  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
th«  C-Mmnonwealtb  of  Maaaachusetta.  rela- 
tive to  commending  the  President  of  the 
United  StatM  for  his  poaltlon  on  Vietnam; 
to  the  CoRunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

388.  Alao,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  relative  to  calltng  a 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jxtdldary. 

384.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  au- 
thorizing the  construction  of  a  dam  across 
the  Savannah  River,  and  Duke  Power  Co.  to 
construct  an  electric  generating  plant  on  the 
Savannah  River;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worka. 

388.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Tennesaee.  relative  to  calling  a 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  propoelng  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE : 

HJ1.11B40.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pred 
M.  Osteen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 
H-R.  11041.  A  bill   to  provide  for  the   free 
entry    of    one    Welseenberg    rheogonlometer 
for  use  of  Case  Institute  of  Technology:   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA : 
HJl.  llMa.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Leon 
3hapu:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ui.  EDWARDS  of  California : 
H.R.  11943.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alcldla 
Mdonaa  da  OosU;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN : 
HJl.  11944.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Vln- 
:enza  Chlarello;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

HJi.  1194S.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Irena 
Sanclc:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.PARNUM: 
HJ».  11948.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
Lcderaon;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  U947    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
lomulo    S.     Arcog.     his     wife.     Concepclon 
incog,  and  their  minor  children,  Consuelo, 
ioberto,  and  Crlsteta  Ancog;  to  the  Commlt- 
ee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  11948.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr   Man- 
(  uchehr  Ataah  and  his  wife.  Homa  Atash;  to 
'  he  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  MWFUQUA : 
H.R.  11949rA  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
'  eyance    of    certain    real    property    of    the 
United  SUtes  situated   In   Wakulla   County, 
Ha.,  to  George  Strickland;    to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agrlculttire. 

H.R.  U950.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  con- 
1  eyance  of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
i  tates  situated  In  Wakulla  County.  Fla  ,  to 
<  '■.  Tafl;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon : 
HJt.  11981.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Chan 
1  '.wok.  Doon  (also  known  as  Wong  Si  Dip  and 
(k>rdon  Wong);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
^dlclary. 

ByJir.  H08MKR: 
H.R.  11982.  A  bin   for   the   relief  of  Maria 
^arldakU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlci- 

■y 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomla: 

HJB.  11963.  A  bUl  for  the  reUcf  of  Joae  ZaiU 
C  alleja-Perea:  to  the  Coounlttee  on  the  Judl- 
CMrj. 


By  Mr  MACKEN: 
H.R.  U954    A    bin    for   the    relief   of   Sp    5 
(E-5)   Luis  Perez  Tonson;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  MULTER : 
HJi.  11955    A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Marie 
Tawll;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   OTTINGER: 
H.R.  U956.    A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Dr 
Raphael  J.  Ho  Tal;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POFF: 
H.R.  11957.   A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Muriel 
Williams:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  PRICE 
HR.  11958.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Huseyln 
Duru:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  STALBAUM: 
H.R.  11959    A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Alek- 
sandra  Grozdanic,    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas 
H.R.  11960    A   bill    to   authorize   the   Presi- 
dent  to  retire  Lt    Gen    Robert   Wesley   Col- 
glazler.   Jr.,   in   the  grade  of  lieutenant   gen- 
eral;   to  the  Committee   on   Armed   Services 
By  Mr   TOLL 
H.R.  11961     A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Albert 
R.  Sabaroff,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  11962.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  E. 
Tucker;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   YOUNGER: 
H.R.  11963    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lennart 
Gordon  Langhorne.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  ZABLOCKI 
H.R   11964     A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
Marlanna   Mazzucco:    to   the   Committee   on 
tie  Judiciary 
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PETITIONS.  ETC 
Under  clause  l  of  rule  XXH,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk'.s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

287.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Oklahoma  State  Pipe  Trades  Association 
Tulsa.  Okla..  relative  to  the  current  legisla- 
tive program;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor 

288.  Also,  petition  of  MasAachusetts  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  W.iltharn.  Mass  .  relative 
to  the  farm  labor  problem  as  it  relates  to 
harvest  workers  for  the  Massachusetts  apple 
crop;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

289  Also,  petition  of  Polar  Bear  Ass(:<:la- 
tlon  and  Polar  Bear  Post  436  VFW.  Detroit. 
Mich  .  relative  to  supporting  the  c.iuse  of 
freedom  against  the  tyranny  of  communism, 
to  the  Committee  on  .\rmpd  Services 

290  Also,  pet.tion  of  Building  and  Trades 
Dcp;\rtme.".t,  AFL-CIO,  Sin  Francisco.  Calif  , 
relative  to  enactment  of  legislation  HR 
10027  and  S.  1665.  relating  to  picketing  in  a 
labor  dispute:  to  the  C':>mmittee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor 

291.  Also,  petition  of  General  Executive 
Board,  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators 
&  Paperhan-ers  of  America,  Washington, 
DC.  relative  to  section  14ib)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

293,  Also,  petition  of  Noland  A  Hale. 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  others,  relative  to  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  law:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Uibor 

293,  A.SO.  petition  of  the  International  Ex- 
ecutive Board,  International  Woodworkers 
of  America,  Portland  Oreg  .  relative  to  the 
workers'  right  to  organize:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor 

294.  Also,  petition  of  United-Italian  Amer- 
ican Labor  Council.  Inc  ,  New  York,  NY., 
relative  to  section  14(bi  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law,  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 
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295.  Also,  petition  of  Alabama  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Montgomery,  Ala., 
relative  to  the  policy  and  actions  of  the 
United  States  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

296.  Also,  petition  of  Knights  of  Columbus, 
Philadelphia  Chapter,  Philadelphia.  Pa  ,  rela- 
tive to  the  policy  and  actions  of  the  Uni-?d 
States  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

297.  Also,  petition  of  Polish  Legion  of 
American  Veterans.  U.S.A.,  North  Chicago. 
111.,  relative  to  the  policy  and  actions  of  the 
United  States  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

298.  Also,  petition  of  Okinawa  City,  Town 
&  Village  Governments  Association.  Naha, 
Okinawa,  relative  to  a  request  for  early  re- 
turn of  administrating  authority  over  Oki- 
nawa to  Japan;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

299.  Also,  petition  of  Okinawa  City,  Town 
&  vniage  Governments  Association,  Naha, 
Okinawa,  relative  to  a  request  for  carrying 
out  of  election  of  the  chief  executive  by 
popular  vote;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

300.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council. 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  relative  to  donations  to 
cities  of  Federal  surplus  property:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

301.  Also,  petition  of  Board  of  County 
Commissioners,  County  of  Martin,  WllUam- 
ston,  N.C.,  relative  to  the  death  of  Hon. 
Herbert  C.  Bonner,  a  Representative  of  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  North  Caro- 
lina; to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

302.  Also,  petition  of  mayor  and  board  of 
commissioners,  town  of  WUllamston,  Wll- 
liamston,  N.C.,  relative  to  the  death  of 
Hon.  Herbert  C.  Bonner,  a  Representative  of 
the  First  Congressional  District  of  North 
Carolina;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admln- 
Lstratlon. 

303.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla,,  relative  to  sundry  petitions;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Adminlf-tratlon. 

304.  Also  petition  of  the  National  District 
Attorneys'  Association,  Stockton,  Calif.,  rela- 
tive to  urging  passage  of  S.  1636  regarding 
Federal-State  conflict  over  water  rights;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

305.  Also,  petition  of  California  Associa- 
tion of  Airport  Executives.  Inc.,  relative  to 
urging  Congress  to  enact  appropriate  meas- 
ures which  would  require  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  to  assure  that  certificated  airlines 
maintain  service  and  schedules  to  meet  the 
need  of  the  communities  they  serve;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

306.  Also,  petition  of  Jack  Bright  and 
John  W.  Oliver.  300  MacDonald  Avenue,  Ir- 
win, Pa.,  relative  to  registering  Communists; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

307.  Also,  petition  of  the  clerk  of  the 
board  of  supervisors,  county  of  Los  Angeles. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  relative  to  paying  tribute 
to  Russell  Galbralth  O'Brien  for  his  patri- 
otic contributions;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

308.  Also,  petition  of  International  Wood- 
workers of  America,  Portland,  Oreg..  relative 
to  the  "one  man,  one  vote"  ruling  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

309.  Also,  petition  of  Ivan  E.  Loftis,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  relative  to  a  redress  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

310.  Also,  petition  of  National  Association 
of  Postmasters  of  the  United  SUtes,  Omaha. 
Nebr.,  relative  to  their  appreciation  to  each 
Member  of  the  8fith  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

311.  Also,  petition  of  the  International 
Woodworkers  of  America.  Portland.  Oreg., 
relaUve  to  the  socUl  security  system;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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REGULATION  OP  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601. 
79th  Congress,  title  III.  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  section  308(b),  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  All  Information  required  to  be  filed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 


Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  complied 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
information  Is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record 

QUARTERLY  REPORTS 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  thf  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


The  following  reports  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  of  1965  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  reoorts 
for  that  quarter: 


A  Norman  Abelson,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,312.50.     E.    (9)    $499.40. 

A.  Active-Retired  Lighthouse  Service,  Em- 
ployees Association,  Post  Office  Box  2169, 
South  Portland.  Maine. 

D.    (6|    $156.      E,    (9)    $144.45. 

A.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.    (Gl    $4,935.20.     E.    (9)    $4,935.20. 

A.  Donald  C.  Alexander.  603  Dixie  Ter- 
minal Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

B.  National  Piano  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  America.  Inc.,  1801  Gilbert  Avenue. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

D.    (6)    $20,208.99.     E.    (9)    $188.36. 

A.  Allen  &  Murden,  Inc  ,  1616  H  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  European  Shipowners, 
30-32  St.  Mary  Axe,  London  EC.  3,  England, 
and  Norwegian  Shipowners  Association.  Post 
Office  Box   1452,  Oslo,  Norway. 

D.    (6)    $4,000,     E.    19)    $575.96, 

A.  Allen  &  Murden,  Inc.,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D,C. 

B,  Informal  Committee  of  European  and 
Other  Foreign  Cruise  Ship  Lines,  25  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N,Y. 

D.    (6)    $10,500      E.    (9)    $801.07. 

A.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  American  Cancer  Society,  219  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 
E     (9)    $7,666.16. 


A.  American   Nurses'   Association,   Inc.,    10 
Columbus  Circle.  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.    (6l    $7,491.14.     E.   (91    $7,491.14. 

A.   American    Trucking    Associations,    Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  W.ishlngton,  DC. 
D.    (6i    $10,290,06,     E,   (9)    $21,770.47. 

A.  Robert  E.  Ansheles.  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D,C. 

B.  Consolidated  International  Trading 
Corp..  Empire  State  Building,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $150.      E.    19)    $90.57. 

A.  Richard  H.  .^ppert.  14  Wall  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  Halcon  International,  Inc..  2  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $42,55. 

A.  Roy  A.  Archibald,  1705  Murchlson  Drive. 
Burllngame,  Calif 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $513.57.      E.    (9|    $145.69. 

A.  Arent,  Fox,  Klntner,  Plotkin  &  Kahn. 
1000  Federal  Bar  Building,  Washington,  DC 

B  Motor  &  Equipment  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 304  West  58th  Street,  New  York 
NY. 

D.  (61   $1,687.60.     E.  (9)  $723.53. 

A.  Arnold,  Fortas  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Commissioner  of  Baseball,  30  Rockefel- 
ler Plaza,  New  Y'ork,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $30086. 

A.  Arnold,  Fortas  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Lever  Brothers  Co..  390  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $45. 


Inc.,    350 


A.  American    Carpet    Institute, 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.    (6)    $285.     E.   (9)    $367.46. 

A.  American  College  of  Radiology,  20  North 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
D.    (6)    $5,587.31.     E.   (9)    $5,587.31. 

A.  American  Dental  Association.  222  East 
Superior  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.    (6)    $4,137.86.     E.    (9)    $4,137.86. 


A.  Arnold,    Fortas    & 
Street  NW.,  Washington, 

B.  Lever   Brothers   Co. 
New  York,  N.Y. 


Porter,     1229     19th 
DC. 
390   Park   Avenue, 


A.  American    G.as    Association,    Inc.,    605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  American     Hospital      Association, 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago  Ul 
D.   (6)    $12,266.58.      E.    (9)    $12,266.56 
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A.  American     Humane     Association,     896 
Pennsylvania  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  American  Library  Association,   60  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D-   (6)    $166.87.     E.   (9)    $15,302.21. 

A.  American   Life   Convention,   230   North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  El. 
D-   (6)    $1,121.06.     E.   (9)    $81.68. 


A.  Arnold,  Fortas  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Arnold,     Fortas    &    Porter,     1229    19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca. Inc.,   1  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $8,333.33.     E.   (9)   $1,262.07. 

A.  Arthritis  &  Rheumatism  Foundation,  10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $1,244.92. 

A.  Lester  Asher,  228  North  La  Salle  Street, 
Chicago.  Ill, 

B,  Conference  of  labor  organizations. 

D,  (6)    $750, 

A.  A.    V.    Atklnaon,    1925    K    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Communications   Workers   of  America 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $4,136.16. 


K.  Frank  Baird-Smlth,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Wasliington,  DC, 

D  .N.ttional  Tank  Truck  Carriers.  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NV.'.    Washington.   DC. 

.\.  Bandag,    Inc.,     1056    Hershey    Avenue, 

Muscatine,  Iov;-a 
E,    i9i    $1,93247. 

A  Lowell  R  Beck,  1705  DeSales  Street, 
Washingion,  DC. 

B.  American  Bar  Association.  1705  DeSales 
Street.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6     $30. 

A,  John  H.  Beidler. 

B  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DO. 

D.  (6)    $3,150.     E.   (9)    $17277. 

A.  Helen  Berthelot,  1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

E.  (9)    $0,514.04. 

A.  Leon  G.  Billings,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association  919 
:8th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.   (6)    $750 

A.  Joel  D.  Blackmon,  910  17th  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Mailers  Union,  2240  Bell 
Court,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)    $750. 

A.  C.  B.  Blankenshlp,  1925  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

E.  (9)    $3,425.32 

A.  Bernard  L    Boutin,  1625  L  Street  NW 

Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  /issoclatlon  of  Home  Builders 
of    the    United    States.    1625    L   Street    NW 
Washington,  D,0. 

D.   (6)    $1,70625.     E.   (9)    $8.85. 

A.  J.  Wiley  Bowers,  537  Cherry  Street 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion, 537  Cherry  Street.  Chattanooga.  Tenn, 

A.  Chas.   B.   Bowling,    1616  H  Street  NW.. 

Wa.shlngton.  D.C. 

B.  National    Grange,    1616   H   Street   NW 
Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6i    $600. 

A.  Col.  A.  A.  Brackett,  333  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Wally  Briscoe. 

B.  National  Community  Television  Asso- 
ciation, Inc..  535  Transportation  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $126.     E.   (9)    $7.5(1. 

A.  Florence  I.  Broadwell.  1737  H  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees. 1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington    D  C 

D.  (6)  $3,433.73.     E.  (8)  $4.50. 
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A.  MUton  K.  Brooding,  315  Pramont  StrMt. 
San  FranclKO.  C*llf . 

B.  Ckllfomla  Packing  Corp..  315  Fremont 
Sti-Mt,  8«n  PrmnclMO,  C«Uf. 

D.   (6)   $760.     K.   (0)  tlOO. 

A.  Brotherhootl  of  Railway  A  Steamship 
Clerki.  Prclgbt  Handler*.  Bzpreea  &  Station 
BmployeM.  1015  Vine  Street.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

D.   (0)    $8,503.85.     E.   (9)    $8.563  85. 

A.  J.  Robert  BroUM.  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  Animal  Health  Institute,  1030  I5tb 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  J.  Brown.  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asao- 
clatlon,  1735  K  Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $111. 

A.  James  K.  Bryan.  3000  P  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans,  435  North  Michigan  Street,  Chicago. 

ni. 

D.   (fl)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $2,301.14. 

A.  Henry  H.  Buokman,  54  Buckman  Build- 
ing, Jackaonvllla,  Pla. 

B.  The  Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  803  Roas^Ue  Street,  Jacksonville, 
Pla. 

A.  Henry  H.  Buckman.  54  Buckman  Build- 
ing, Jacksonville,  Pla. 

B.  nortda  Inland  Navigation  District, 
Cltlxens  Bank  Building,  Bunnell,  Pla. 

A.  Bulgarian  Claims  Committee,  34  Beek- 
man  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (0)    $830.     E.   (B)    $845.31. 

A.  Charles  8.  Biims,  1103  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $584.50.     B.  (9)  343.39. 

A.  Oeorge  H.  Buschmann,  3000  K  Street 
NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Manufacturers  of  automotive  p&rts  and 
acceHOrtea. 

D.  (0)   $33330.    E.  (B)   $8,887.00. 


A.  Oeorge  H.  Buschmann, 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Cement  producers. 
B.  (B)  $1,647.73. 


3000  K  Street 


A.  Business 
Asaoclatlon. 
E.  (B)  $755.46. 


Equipment     Mantifacturers 


A.  Business  Information  Service,  300  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SS.,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

A.  Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
808  Rosaelle  Street,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

A.  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union-Metal 
Trades  Council,  Post  Office  Box  471,  Balboa 
Heights,  C.Z. 

D.    (6)    $S,673J1.    E.    (B)    $1,6B8.17. 

A.  Marvin  Caplan,  815  leth  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL- 
CIO,  815  10th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (8)   $SJ11.    E.   (B)   $1B1.83. 

A.  Col.  John  T.  Carlton.  333  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SB.,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  W.  W.  CarKjn,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
WashlBgton,  D.O. 

B.  Ortfar  of  Railway  CoDduotan  A;  Brake- 
men.  ORG  h  B  Bulldlnt-  Oedar  Baplda,  Iowa. 


A.  Casey,  Lane  ft  Mlttendorf.  26  Broadway. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  South  African  Sugar  Association,  Nor- 
wich Union  HouBe,  Durban  Club  Place,  Dur- 
ban. South  Africa. 

B.    (9)    $4,326  17. 

A.  Donald  E.  ChanneU,  1705  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton.  D  C. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  DC 

D.  (6)   $200.     E    (9)   $22. 

A.  Hal  M.  Chrlstenaen,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  American  Dental  ABsoclatlon,  1750 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  DC. 

D    (6)    $2,250. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  on  National  Re- 
sources, 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC, 

D.   (6)    $11,725.     E.    (9)    $9,627.24. 

A.  Allen  C.  K.  Clark,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  1730 
K  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC 

A.  Clay  L.  Cochran.  815  16t.h  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Induatrial  Union  Department,  AFL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  .VW..  Washington,  DC 

D.    (6)    $3,770,78.     E.   (91    $289.19. 

A.  David  Cohen,  1223  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  1223 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

D,    (6)    $2.10002,      E,    19)    3204,20. 


A.  Nicholas  S.  Collins.  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.   DC. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Unee.  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6|    $240.     E.    (9)    $15.06. 

A.  Paul  a.  Collins,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $125. 

A.  Committee  on  Constructive  Price,  3 
Oateway  Center,  Post  OfBce  Box  2276,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Conway.  222  East  Superior 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  222  Eikst 
Superior  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (8)   $1,375. 

A.  Harry  N.  Cook.  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Waterways  Conference. 

A.  Council  for  a  Livable  World.  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $37,782.63.     E.   (9)    $36,557.46. 


A.  Henry  Ashton  Crosby.  1346  Cotmectlcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,500. 

A.  Cuba  Claims  Association,  Inc..  407  Lin- 
coin  Road.  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
D.    (6)    $725.     E.   (9)    $779.46. 


A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.   (6)    $814  85.     E.    |9)    $814.85. 

A.  Donald  M.  Counihan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Writing  Instrument  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 1405  O  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.   (9)    $3,000. 

A.  William  A.  Cromartle,  1  North  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Park  Sherman  Co..  1200  Park  Avenue, 
Murfreeaboro.  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $383.39      E     (91    $33.39. 


A.  Michael  P.  Daniels,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $600. 

A.  Charles  A.  Darnell,  3129  Brereton  Court, 
Huntington.  W.  Va. 

B.  Sheet  Metal  Workers"  International  As- 
sociation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Valentine   B.   Deale,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bandag,    Inc.,    1056    Herahey    Avenue, 
Muscatine.  Iowa. 

D.    (6)    $1,900.     E.   (9)    t32.47. 

A.  S.  P.  Deas.  520  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce Building,  New  Orleans,  La. 
E    (9)   $55.51. 

A.  Robert  P.  DeLay,  230  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  NY, 

A.  Ronald  W.  De  Lucien,  1133  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DO. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $250.     E.   (9)    $60. 

A.  Evelyn    Dubrow.    1710    Broadway,    New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  International  Ladles'  GtLrment  Workers' 
Union,  1710  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $2,635.     E.   (9)   $1,663.16. 


A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak,  1103  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $563.14. 

A.  James  M.  Earnest,  1000  Woodward 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mauritius  Sugar  Syndicate,  PlanUtlon 
House,  Place  d'  Armes,  Post  Office  Box  312, 
Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

E.  (9)   $3,014.41. 

A.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 


ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $17.30. 


E.   (9)    $36.08. 


A.  Herman  Edelsberg.  1640  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth, 
315  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $140. 


A.  Harold   E.   Edwards,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  United   Steelworkers   of   America,    1500 
Commonwealth   Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $3,870.     E.   (9)    $300. 


A.  J.  C.  B.  Ehrlnghaua,  Jr.,  Post  Office  Box 
1776,  Raleigh.  N.C. 

B.  Southern  Railway  System,   Post  Office 
Box  1808,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,600.     E.   (9)    $1,735.36. 

A.  John  Doyle  Elliott,  808  North  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Townsend  Plan,  Inc.,  808  North  Capitol 
Street.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,630. 


A.  Warren  O.  Elliott.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
377  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $284.75.     E.   (9)    $37.05. 

A.  John  W.  Emeigh.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 1760  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $674.48.     E.   (9)    $39. 


A.  Lawrence  E.  Ernst,  301  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mall  Carriers  As- 
sociation, 801  East  Capitol  Street,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

E.  (9)   $7P8. 

A.  John  D.  Fagan,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.   (6)    $1,925      E.   (9)    $16.70. 

A.  William  J.  Fannin,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 


A.  Arthur  S.  Fefferman,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Life  Convention,   230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Henry  G.  Fischer,   1726  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Educational  Television,  10  Co- 
lumbus Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $200. 


A.  Mello  G.  Pish,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth   Building,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

D.   (6)    $2,835.     E.   (9)    $300. 

A.  Donald  G.  Fletcher,  828  Midland  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council,  828  Midland  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $4,125.     E.   (9)    $847.00. 

A.  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District,  Citi- 
zens Bank  Building,  Bunnel,  Fla. 

A.  William  Flythe.  Jr.,  1411  35th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Right  To  Work  Committee, 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,200. 

A.  Frederick  W.  Ford. 

B.  National  Community  Television  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  635  Transportation  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $278.     E.   (9)    $6. 

A.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Coopera- 
tive, Post  Office  Box  7284,  Station  C,  Atlanta 
Ga. 

D.    (6)    $376.78.     E.   (9)    $376.78. 

A.  James  P.  Fort,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc , 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

D.   (6)    $750.     E.   (9)    $310.50. 


A.  David  C.  Pullarton,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Telephone   Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.   (6)    $275. 

A.  Mary  Condon  Gereau.  1201  16th  SUeet 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Education    Association,    1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,465.98.     E.   (9)    $607.82. 


A  Robert  W.  Frase.  1820  Jefferson  Place 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Book  Publishers  Council,  Inc., 
1  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $3,250.     E.   (9)    $3,135. 

A.  Milton  Frlcke,  PapiUlon,  Nebr. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City  Tex 

D.  (6)   $133.67.     E.   (6)   $133.67. 


A.  Harry  J.  Gerrity,  907  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Building  Own- 
ers &  Managers,  134  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chi- 
cago.  111. 

E.   (9)  $157.74. 

A.  Royce  L.  Givens.  133  Third  Street  BE.. 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $2,550. 

A.  Robert  OUcker,  1642  South  62d  Street. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  International  Mailers  Union,  2240  Bell 
Court,  Denver.  Colo. 

D.   (6)    $127.91.     E.   (9)    $67.91. 

A.  Harry  L.  Graham,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Harlan  V.  Hadley,  1710  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Taxation  Committee  of  Automobile 
Manufacturers  Association,  320  New  Center 
Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)   $625. 

A.  Robert  N.  Hampton.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington  D  C 

D.   (6)    $3,874.98.     E.   (9)    $118.97. 

A.  William  A.  Hanscom,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  on.  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union,  1840  California  Street,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

D.   (6)    $1,437.50.     E.   (9)    $225. 

A.  WllUam  B.  Harman,  Jr.,  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $231.38.     E.  (9)   $7.68. 

A.  L.  James  Harmanson.  Jr.,  1200  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives,   1200    17th    Street    NW.,    Washington, 

D.   (6)  $5,749.98.     E.  (9)  $124.20. 

A.  Kit  H.  Haynes,  1200  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 


A.  Hester,  Owen  &  Crowder,  432  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Boston    Wool    Trade    Asaoclatlon,    263 
Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.   (6)   $600.     E.  (9)   $36.08. 

A.  Hester.  Owen  &  Crowder.  433  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers. 386  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  N  Y 

D.    (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Hester,  Owen  &  Crowder,  432  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  414 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

D.    (6i   $1,000. 

A.  Hester,  Owen  &  Crowder,  432  Shoreham 
Building,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Wool   Trade  Association,   263 
Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


A.  Hedrlck  &  Lane,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  on  Constructive  Price,  3 
Gateway  Center,  Post  Office  Box  2276  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

A.  Robert  B.  Heiney.  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Washingtijn,  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)  $875.     E.  (9)  $1,675.64. 

A.  Noel  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlnirton 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $160. 


A.  Hester,  Owen  &  Crowder,  432  Shoreham 
Building,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  New  York  Wool  Trade  Association,  165 
West  44th  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Hester,  Owen  &  Crowder,  432  Shore- 
ham Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Philadelphia  Wool  &  Textile  Asaocla- 
tlon, Post  Office  Box  472,  Station  S,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

A.  Hester,  Owen  &  Crowder.  432  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Statee  Brewers  Association,  635 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $5,000.    E.   (9)  $93.76. 

A.  Norman  Hill,  815  leth  Street  NW, 
Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton    D  C 

D.   (6)  $2,574. 

A.  Carey  W.  Hllllard.  1760  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Oarrlers'  Aa- 
soclatlon,    1750    Pennsylvania    Avenue   NW 
Waahlngton,  DC.  "* 

D.   (6)   $674  46.     E.   (9)    $27. 

A.  Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hlttle.  USMC.  re- 
tired, 200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washlr/ton. 
D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  thf  United 
States.  • 

D.  (6)  $1,166.67.    E.   (9)  $103.65. 

A.  Ralph  D.  Hodges,  Jr. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

E.  (9j  $73.66. 

A.  Frank  N.  Hoffmarm,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1600 
Commonwealth  Buiidlcg,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

D.   (6)    $4,000.     E.   (9)    $1,000. 

A.  John  W.  Holbon,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park    Avenue.   New   York,   N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $398.94. 

A.  Edwin  M.  Hood.  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  1730 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Samuel  H.  Home,  1146  Munsey  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Park  Sherman  Co,,  1200  Park  Avenue, 
Murfreeaboro,  Tenn. 

D.    (6)    $383.39.     E.   (9)    $33.89. 
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A.  Harold  A.  Hoaler,  2240  Bell  Court,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

B.  International  liallers  Union,  2340  Bell 
Court,  Denver,  Oolo. 

D.   (0)   $809.a0.     B.    (9)   1600.00. 

A.  David  P.  HoulUian,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Waaliington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States- Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC 

D.   (6)    MOO. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  400  Walker  Building. 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Laundering. 
JoUet,  111. 

D.   (0)    •2,649.99. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  400  Walker  BuUdlng. 
Waablngton.  D.C. 

B.  National  Automatic  Merchandising  As- 
sociation, 400  Walker  Building,  Washington, 
DC 

D.   (8)   $307.50. 


A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  400  Walker  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  400  Walker  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Floyd  E.  Huffman.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (8)    •674.48.     E.   (9)    HOe. 

A.  Illinois  State  Conference  of  Building 
Trades  Unions,  130  North  Wells  Street,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

D.  (8)    •S.OOO.     E.   (9)    •2.58S.51. 

A.  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
Machinists  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   •a,a4<1.51. 

A.  International  Mailers  Union,  2240  Bell 
Oourt,  Denver,  Colo. 
E.  (9)  •1.687 JSl. 

A.  International  Union  of  EHectrlcal,  Ra- 
dio and  Machine  Workers,  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)   •560. 

A.  Rear  Adm.  Alexander  Jackson,  Jr.,  333 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C 

A.  Cbas.  E.  Jackson,  715  Ring  Building, 
Waablngton.  D.C. 

D.   («)   •1,500.     E.   (9)    •15.10. 

A.  Ralph  K.  James.  1115  15th  Street  NW.. 
Wasbln^n,  D.C. 

B.  Oommlttee  of  American  Steamship 
Llnea,  1155  ISth  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (8)   •440.     E.   (9)   USX. 

A.  Olendon  E.  Johnson,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  230  North 
Mlohlgmn  Avenue,  Chicago,  111 

D.   (6)    •713.7S.     E.   (9)    •30.84. 

A.  Hugo  E.  Johnson,  600  Bulkley  Building. 
OlsveUnd.  Ohio. 

B.  American  Iron  Ore  Asaoclatlon,  600 
Bulkier  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  CharUe  W.  Jones,  1120  Connecticut 
AT«nu«  NW„  WHblngton.  D.C. 


B.  American    Carpet    Institute,    Inc..    350 
PUth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.   (6t   •250.     E.   (9)    955. 


A.  Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Guatemala  Sugar  Producers  Aasociatlon. 
Guatemala  City,  Guatemala. 

A.  Karelsen,  Karelseu,  Lawrence  &  Nathan, 
230  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.    (9)    $107,20 

A.  Jerome  J.  Keating,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC, 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW',,  Wiishlngton,  D.C, 

D.    (6i    $3,125 

A.  Ken  Kendrlck,  1030  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC 

B.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers,  1030   15th  Street  NW,,  Washington,  D,C. 

D.    (6)    $4,872,73,      E,    (9)    $4,872,73, 

A.  William  P.  Kenney,  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Shell  on  Co  ,  50  West  50th  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y, 

A,  Franklin  E  Kepner.  Berwick  Bank 
Building.  Berwick,  Pa 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  Pennsylvania, 
Room  1022  Transportation  Center,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

A.  John  A,  Kllllck,  1820  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW,.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association.  Inc., 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.   (61    $11.50 

A.  John  A.  Kllllck,  1820  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC, 

B.  National  Independent  Meat  Packers  As- 
sociation, 1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW,, 
Washington,  DC 

j  D.   (6)    $262  50. 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble.  1701  K  Street  NW,, 
Washington  DC, 

B,  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $424.     E,    (9)    ^5,27. 

A.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Kingman, 
D.    (6)    $1,980,      E.    (9)    $1,980. 

A.  James  P  Kmetz,  1427  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC, 

B,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C, 

D,    (6)    $4,736, 

A.  William  L  Kohler,  1616  P  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc, 
1616  P  Street  NW,.  Washington,  D.C, 

D.  (6)    $1,200,     E,    (9)    •316,94, 

A,  Kominers  k  Fort,  52S  Tower  Building, 
Washington.  D  C 

B,  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,,  Wash- 
ington, DC, 

A.  Kominers  &  Fort,  attorneys,  529  Tower 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  T.  J.  Stevenson  &  Co  ,  80  Bro.id  Street 
New  York,  NY, 

E.  19)    $2393, 


A,  Herman    C.    Kruse.    245    Market   Street. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Paclflc  Gas  &     Electric  Co  ,  245  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif, 

D.   (6)    $4,125.     E,    (9)    •4,87333. 


A.  Uoyd  R.  Kuhn,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,368.     E.   (9)    $584.25. 

A.  Dlllard  B.  Lasseter,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $525. 

A.  John  V.  Lawrence,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,200.     E.    (9)    $21.50, 


A.  Thomas   B.   Lawrence,   917    15th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Licensed  Beverage  Association, 
420  Seventh  Street,  Racine.  Wis. 

D,   (6)    $650. 


A,  Robert    J.    Leigh,    1735    K    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion,  1735   K  Street  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $42. 


A,  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.,  and  1701 
K  Street  NW,,  Washington,  DC, 

D.  (6)   $7,679.96.     E.  (9)   $7,679.96. 

A.  Lawrence  J.  Linck  &  Co.,  53  West  Jack- 
son Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)    $933.87. 

A.  John  Llnnehan.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,375.     E.    (9)    $496. 

A,  Charles  B.  Llpsen,  1741  DeSales  Street 
NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Afisocia- 
tlon,  AFL-CIO,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D,    (6)    $4,250,     E.    (9)    $1,120.45. 

A.  MaJ.  Gen.  George  O.  N.  Lodoen,  USA 
Ret,,  333  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  John  J.  Long,  711  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B,  International  Printing  Pressmen  &  As- 
sistants' Union  of  North  America,  Pressmen's 
Home,  Tenn, 

D.    (6)    $1,075.     E.   (9)    $160. 


A  Harold  O.  Lovre.  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC, 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,200.     E.    (9)    $292.75. 

A.  John  M,  Lumley.  1201  16th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW,.  Washington,  D  C. 

D     (6i    $1,490,18.     E,    (9)    $517.68. 

A  LeRoy  E,  Lyon.  Jr..  Uth  &  L  Buildlne. 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

B,  California  Railroad  Arsoclatlon.  215 
Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal  f 

D     (6)    $5625,      E,    (9|    $887  18, 

A  Will'-^m  C  McCimant,  1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D,    (6)    $500.     E,   (9)    $874.96. 


A.  J.  L.  McCasklll,   1201   16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Education    Association.    1201 
ISth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,537.60.     E.    (9)    $100. 

A.  Joseph  J.  McDonald.   1001   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United    Steelworkers    of    America,    1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)   $3,370.     E.  (9)  $300. 


A.  Stanley  J.  McParland.  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Education    Association,    1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $813.11.     E.   (9)    $323.12. 


A.  William    H,    McLin,    1201    16th    Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National    Education    Association,    1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,451.22.     E.  (9)  $711.10. 


A,  Ralph   J.   McNalr,    1701   K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $580.     E.  (9)  $15.55. 


A.  Charles    R.    McNeill,    815    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $146.74. 


A.  James  D.   Mann,  839   17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Own- 
ers, 839  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  James   Mark.   Jr..    1427  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,796. 


A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh,  600  Crandall  Building, 
Salt   Lake   City,    Utah. 

B.  National     Wool     Growers     Association, 
600  Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

D,    (6)    $3,255.     E.    (9)    $327.90. 


A.  P.     H.     Mathews.     925     Transportation 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation   Building,    Washington,   D.C. 

D.   (6)    $584,40.     E.   (9)    $260.01. 


A.  Albert  E.  May.  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C, 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $340.     E.   (9)    $26.55. 

A.  Arnold  Mayer,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America,  2800  North 
Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)    $2,900.     E.   (9)    $340. 

A.  Ellis  E.  Meredith.  2000  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C, 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  2000  K  Street  NW,,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.  (9)    $2,700. 


A,  William  R,  Merrlam,  1707  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International    Telephone    &    Telegraph 
Corp,,   1707  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E,  (9)  $3,090. 


A.  M.    Barry    Meyer.    1616   P    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking   Associations,   Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $750.     E,    (9)    $1,150.75. 


A.  Miller  Associates,  Inc.  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Telephone  Answering  Ex- 
changes, Inc.,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $937.50.     E.  (9)  $90. 


A.  Miller  Associates,  Inc.,  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  League  of  New  York  Theatres.  Inc.. 
and  the  National  Association  of  the  Legiti- 
mate Theatre.  Inc.,  137  West  48th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $1,125.     E.  (9)  $310.65. 


A.  Joseph  L.  Miller,  918  16th  Street,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Northern  Textile  Association 


A.  Manfred  L,  Minzer,  Jr.,  233  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NE,,  Washington,  DC, 

B.  United    Coin    Collectors   Alliance,    Post 
Office  Box  5756,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.   (6)   $1,200, 


A,  Clarence  Mitchell,  100  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  D.C, 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $1,875, 


A,  Stephen  A.  Mitchell,  Post  Office  Box  932, 
Ttios,  N.  Mex. 

A.  M.    D.    Mobley,    1025    15th    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Vocational  Association,   Inc., 
1025  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  J.  R.  Modrall,  Post  Office  Box  466,  Al- 
buquerque, N.  Mex. 

B.  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co.  and  Aetna 
Casualty  &  Surety  Co.,  151  Parmlngton  Ave- 
nue, Hartford,  Conn. 

A.  J.  R.  Modrall,  Post  Office  Box  466,  Al- 
buquerque, N.  Mex. 

B.  Travelers  Insurance  Co.  and  Travelers 
Indemnity  Co.,  1  Tower  Square,  Hartford. 
Conn. 

A.  Willis  C.  Moffatt,  536  First  Security 
Building.  Boise,  Idaho. 

B.  Unorganized  group  of  petroleum  com- 
panies. 


A.  Harry  L.  Mofifett,  1102  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,737.50.     E.   (9)    $25.70. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Moody,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $625. 

A.  Carlos  Moore.  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $3,000. 

A.  Clarence  W.  Moore,  421  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cuba  Claims  Association,  Inc.,  407  Lin- 
coln Road,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 


A.  Mrs.   Jennelle   Moorhead,   Eugene  Con- 
tinuation Center,  Eugene,  Oreg. 

A.  Curtis  Morris,  1725  I  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American    Gas    Association,    Inc.,    605 
Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Motor  &  Equipment  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 304  West  58th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

E.   (9)   $7,956. 


A.  John  J.  Murphy,  Jr.,  815  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B,  Bricklayers,  Masons  &  Plasterers  Inter- 
national Union  of  America,  815  15th  Street 
NW,,  Washington.  D.C. 

D,    (6)    $2,600.     E,    (9)    $638.03. 


A.  J.  Walter  Myers,  Jr.,  Post  Office  Box  7284, 
Station  C,  Atlanta.  Ga, 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative. 
Post  Office  Box  7284,  Station  C,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.    (6)    $118.29,      E.    (9)    $196  49, 

A,  Kenneth    D.    Naden.    1200    17th    Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C, 

B.  National    Council    of    Parmer   Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

D,    (6)    $7,174.98.     E.    (9)    $334.12. 


A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  20  West  40th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  National  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans  425  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111, 

E.   (9)    $2,291,14. 

A,  National  Association  of  Building  Own- 
ers and  Managers,  134  South  LaSalle  Street. 
Chicago,  111. 

E.   (9)    $9, 

A.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC, 

D.    i6i    $9,858,72.     E.    (9)    $15,159,99. 

A,  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW,,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $417,126,04,     E.    |9)    $17.66018 


A.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
m.,  and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

E.   (9)    $16,045.05. 

A.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
1030  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D,  (6)   $4,872.73,     E.  (9)  $4,872,73, 


A.  National  Audio-'Vlsual  Association.  Inc., 
3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va. 
D,    (6i    $26,055.     E.    (9)    $2,107,84. 

A,  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street    NW..    Washington.    DC 

D.   (6)   $510,617.75,     E,    (9)   $11,982.65. 


A,  National   Coal   Policy   Conference,   Inc., 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington    D  C 
E     (9)  $4,556.30. 

A,  National  Committee  for  Immigration 
Reform.  1616  18th  Street  NW,,  Washington 
DC, 

D,    (6)    $6,675.      E,    (9)    $3,160.14, 


A  National  Community  Television  Asso- 
ciation, Inc  ,  535  Transportation  Building, 
Washington,    DC, 

D,    (6)    $542,50.     E,    (9)    $642.50. 

A  National  "Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 

A.  National  Council  on  Biulneos  Mall.  Inc.. 
20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  HI. 
D.   (6)    $137.89.     E.   (9)    $249.99. 


A.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (8)    $8,013.40.     E.   (9)    $7,702.55. 
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A.  NAUonal  Council  Junior  Order  Unltad 
Amwlon  Mechanics,  a037  North  Browl 
StTMt.  FUllMlalphU.  P». 

K.  (9)  wnM. 

A.  NaUonal  CouneU  AMOcl&tea,  431  New 
Jeney  Arenue  8E..  Wuhlngton,  D.C. 

B.  OocDinlttoe  for  th«  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Plnuielng.  140  Brxmdmy,  New  Tork. 
N.T. 

D.   (6)  18,000.    E.   (9)  Hia.Sl. 

A.  National  Farmers  Organization,  Corn- 
ing, Iowa. 

>.   (8)  MJ40.84. 

A.  Natlanal    Federation    of    Federal    Em- 
ployees, 17S7  B  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (0)   «!O&,860.79.     K.  (0)   |15.473.8fi. 

A.  Katlooal  Federation  of  Independent 
Businesses,  Inc.,  Bao  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (fl)   •30,040.40.     B.   (0)    •30.040.40. 

A.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1810  HCsssachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (8;    •1,887.00.     B.   (0)    •3.007.44. 

A.  National  Orange.  1818  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  (0>   •8,860. 

A.  National  Housing  Conference.  Inc.,  1350 
Coaneetlcut  Avenue  NW.-,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (8)   •8,891.14.     E.   (0)    838,538.61. 

A.  National  Independent  Meat  Packers  As- 
Molatlon.  1830  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (8)   •1,788.08.     B.   (0)   •3,383. 

A.  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association. 
)00  Livestock  Exchange  Building,  Omaha, 
(febr. 

D.   (8)   •8,800.     B.   (9)    •5.300. 

A.  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  357 
Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.T. 

B.  (9)  •830415. 

A.  National  RehabUlUtlon  AssoclaUon, 
Inc.,  1029  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 

rOQ,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   84,363.71.     B.   (0)   •1,033. 

A.  Natloija   Rice   Users  Conference,    1739 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
D.  (6)   •37.400.     B.   (9)   •14,73636. 

A.  National    Rural    Letter   Carriers'    Asso- 
(  latlon.     1750    Pennsylvania    Avenue    NW., 
i^ashlngton,  D.C. 
D.   (8)   •S7MA.7S.     B.   (9)   •13,379.74. 

A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association.  Inc.. 
000  Connecticut  Avenue  Building.  Washing- 
on.  D.C. 

D.   (8)    •33383.83.  B.   (0)   •18.063.35. 

A.  National  Telephone  Cooperative   Aaso- 
(  atlon.  1785  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 
■.  (9)  9428. 

A.  National  Wool  Orowert  Association,  800 
<  'randall  Building.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
D.   (8)   •1,864.50.     E.   (0)    •7,83104. 

A.  Bdwaid  K.  N^or,   1000  L  Street  NW., 
Yaahlngton,  D.C. 

A.  OMcie  R.  Nelson.  Machinists  Building, 
yaahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  mtematkoial  Assoclatloo  of  MacblnlsU, 
iachlnlsts  Building.  Washington,  DC. 


D.  (6)   81.500.    B.  (0)   8748.51. 


A.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock 
AsaociaUon.  161  William  Street.  New  York. 
NY. 

D.  (6)    •2.024.63.     E.   (9)    •1,817.67. 

A.  Herschel  D.  Newsom.  1816  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (0)    83.750. 

A.  Sarah  H.  Newman,  1029  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Waahlngion,  D.C. 

B.  National  Consumers  League,  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    •1,660. 

A.  W.  R.  Noble,  1317  F  Street  .VW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Farm  &  Power  Equipment 
Dealers  Association.  Material  Handling 
Equipment  Distributors  Association,  and  Na- 
tlonal  Retail  Hardware  Association. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Noone,  1156  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

A.  Richard  T.  O'Conneli,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B,  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington   DC 

D.   (6)    84.060.     E.   (9)    $38.66. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas  &  Walters, 
608  Federal  Bar  Building,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Citizens  Comm'ttee  for  Balanced  Legis- 
lative Representation,  870  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif 

D.   (6)    $35,000.     E.   (9)    $1,806,42. 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell,  1616  P  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

D.   (6)    •1.200. 

A.  John  A.  ODonnell,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Sugarcane  Plant- 
ers, Oonzaga  Building,   Manila.   Philippines 

D.   (6)   •1,500. 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell,  1001  Cormectlcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Philippine  Sugar  Association.  Davles 
Building,  Manila,  Philippines. 

D.  (6)    •4,500. 

A.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  Brake- 
men,  one.  &  B.  Building,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 

E.  (0)    $5,454.69. 

A.  Osceola  Operating  Corp..  230  ParX 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr.,  1102  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D  C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    »1.200. 

A.  Lew  M.  Paramore.  Town  House  HoteL 
Poet  Office  Box  1310,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  325  South 
Meramec,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  Fred  W.  Peel.  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hecla  Mining  Co.,  Wallace,  Idaho. 

E.  (0)  $70.50. 
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A.  Sandford  Z.  Persons,  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  World  Federalists,  1346  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

D-  (6)   •2,500.     E.  (9)    $306.70. 

A.  Andrew  A.  Pettis,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Shlp- 
buUdlng  Workers  of  America,  534  Cooper 
Street,  Camden,  N.J. 

D.  (6)  •4.038.     E.  (0)  •1.978.90. 

A.  Albert  Pike.  Jr.,  377  Park  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY 

D.   (6)    $146.63.     E.   (9)    $43.47. 

A.  James  F.  Plnkney,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc , 
1616  P  Street  NW.  Washington.  D.C 

D.  (8)  61.000.     E.  (9)  $67.55. 

A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc..  1730  Avenue 
M.  Lubbock,  Tex. 

D.  (6)   $33,361.55.       E.  (9)   $1,350. 

A.  S.  L.  Piatt,  723  Investment  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association 
Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

A.  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus.  100  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  Weet  40th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Qulnn  &  Qulnn,  1625  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  British  West  Indies  Sugar  Association, 
Post  Office  Box  170,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
West  Indies.  Companla  Azucarera  Valdez, 
Casllla  4329,  Guayaquil,  Ecuador;  Azucarera 
Naclonal,  S.A..  Apartado  75.  Panama  City. 
Panama.  Coroeal  Sugar  Co..  Post  Office  Box 
27,  Corozal.  British  Honduras. 

D.  (6)   $14,375.     E.  (9)  $2,595.73. 

A.  James  H.  Rademacher.  100  Indiana 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  W.  A.  Raftery,  304  West  58th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Motor  &  Equipment  Manufactiirers'  As- 
sociation, 304  West  58th  Street,  New  York 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)   •547.06. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  The  Bermuda  Trade  Development 
Board.  Hamilton.  Bermuda. 

D.   (6)   (LOee.    £.   (9)   •436.38. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bulk  Food  Carrl»s,  Inc.,  311  California 
Street,   San   Francisco,   Calif. 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.   (9)   $41.26. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
1050,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.   (9)   $89.05. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Seatrain  Lines,  Inc.,  595  River  Road. 
Edgewater.  N.J. 

O.   (6)  •OOO. 
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A.  Record  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc..  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
E.    (0)  $8,527.43. 


A.  Peter  Regalado,   1520   16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 


A.  George  L.  Reld,  Jr.,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking  Associations,   Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)     $799.98.      E.    (9)     $169.85. 


A.  Rellly  &  Wells.  1120  Tower  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America.  Inc.,  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,800.     E.    (9)    $88.23. 

A.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States.  333  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  James  W.  Respess,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $305.03.     E.   (9)    $170.15. 

A.  John  J.  Riley,  1625  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,828.     E.   (9)    $200.68. 


A.  Gloria  Rlordan,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union  of  Electrical.  Radio 
&  Machine  Workers,  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $500. 


A.  William  Neale  Roach,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking   Associations,   Inc. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $125.45. 

A.  Kenneth    A.    Roberts.    423    Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Animal    Health    Institute,     1030     15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  John    F.    Rolph,    III,    815    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $500. 

A.  Royall.  Koegel  &  Rogers,  1730  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Insurance    Association,    110 
William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $1.54. 

A.  Royall.  Koegel  &  Rogers.  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Publishing  Com- 
panies, 60-62  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)    $12.40. 

A.  Rubenstein,    Wolfeon   Sc  Co.,    Inc.,   230 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  National    Independent   Coal   Operators 
Association,  PlkevlUe,  Ky. 

E.   (9)    $115. 


A.  John  Forney  Rudy,  902  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

A.  J.   T.   Rutherford,    1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Trucking   Associations,    Inc., 
1618  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $779.12. 


^^inf^olf  ^-.^^lll'  **"  ■""•  ""•*  "^^^^  ^    ^^^  »°«1  Federal  Relations,  National 

Building.  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Education  Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW 

B.  Standard    Oil    Co.    of    California,    San  Washington,  DC.                              ou«rcii,«., 

Francisco.,  et  al.  e.   (9)   $19,95751. 


A.  Edward  J.  Schmuck.  1200  Farragut 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co.  and  Aetna  Cas- 
ualty &  Surety  Oo.,  151  Farmlngton  Avenue, 
Hartford,  Corm. 

A.  Edward  J.  Schmuck,  1200  Farragut 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Travelers  Insurance  Co.  and  Travelers 
Indemnity  Co.,  1  Tower  Square,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

A.  C.  Herschel  Schooley,  815  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  Sauk  Centre,  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $4,000.     E.   (9)    $3,556.85. 

A.  Clayton  A.  Seeber,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,509.73.     E.   (9)    $719.75. 


A.  Theodore  A.  Serrlll.  491  NaUonal  Press 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National    Newspaper    Association.     491 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $172.15. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Shaw,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood    of   Railway   &   Steamship 
Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

D.    (6)    $474.99. 


A.  John  J.  Sheehan,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United    Steelworkers    of   America,    1600 
Commonwealth  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $3,500.     E.   (9)    $300. 


A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy.  1102  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $575. 


A.  Single  Persons  Tax  Reform  Lobby,  1692A 
Green   Street.   San   Francisco.    Calif. 
D.   (6)    •637.47.     E.   (9)    •693.96. 


A.  W.  A.   Smallwood,   1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Communications  Workers   of  America. 
.925  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  James  E.  Smith,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (0)    $226.28. 


A.  Milan  D.  Smith,  1133  30th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  aoth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  1709  North 
Glebe  Road.  Arlington.  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 712  Dupont  Circle  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,24999.    E.  (9)  $1,909.73. 


A.  Southern  Pine  Industry  Committee,  520 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  New 
Orleans.  La. 

D.   (6)    $1,426.67.     (9)    $4,208.11. 


A.  Chester   S.    Stackpole,    605   Third   Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American    Gas    Association,    Inc.,    605 
Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Mrs.  Alexander  Stewart  (Annalee),  120 
jfaryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and    Freedom.    120    Maryland    Avenue    NE 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6j    $30,928.25.     E.   (0)    $8,648.02. 

A.  Stltt  &  Hemmendinger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Council  of  Flatware  Import- 
ers, Inc.,  241  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Stitt  &  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  To  Acquire  Compensation 
for  Damages  Prior  to  Peace  Treaty,  Naha. 
Okinawa;  Association  of  Landowners  of 
Okinawa. 

D.  (6)    85.000,      E.    (9)    $1,400. 

A.  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger.  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fuji  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Ltd..  80  Plna 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $61. 

A.  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger.  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Japan  General  Merchandise  Exporters' 
Association.  No.  2,  3-Chome.  Nlhonbashl 
Muromachl,  Chuo-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan 

D.   (6)    $200.     E.    (9)    $200. 

A.  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Japan  General  Merchandise  Exporters' 
Association  and  Japan  Rubber  Footwear 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  Tokyo,  Japan; 
Miscellaneous  Goods  Division.  Japanese 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York.  Inc.,  and 
Imported  Footwear  Group.  National  Council 
of  American  Importers,  New  York    NY 

D.  (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $300. 

A.  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Japan  Steel  WU-e  Products  Exporters' 
AssoclaUon.  36  Hlsamatsucho.  Nlhonbashl, 
Chuo-ku,  Tokyo.  Japan. 

E.  (9)    $30. 


A.  Stitt  &  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Vinyl  Goods  Manufacttu-ers'  As- 
sociation, 11.  3-Chome  Akaaaka-Denmacho. 
Mlnato-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

E.   (9)    $55. 

A.  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger.  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Silver  Co.,  241  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  A.  D.  Sutton  dc  Sons,  1  West  37th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

E.    '9)    $195. 

A.  Nelson  A.  Stitt,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $150. 


A.  Francis  W.  Stover,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.   (6)    $3,125.        — 
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A.  StTMMr,  Splegelberg,  Pried,  Frank  & 
Kampelnum,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton. 
DC 

B.  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange,  6  Har- 
rison Street.  New  York.  NY. 

A.  WUlUm  A.  Stringfellow,  6004  Rooeevelt 
Street.  B«tbeMl&.  Md. 

B.  National  ABaoclatlon  o^  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  520  Investment  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Philip  W.  Stroupe,  1102  Ring  Biilldlng, 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Waahlngton,  DC. 

D.   (6)  »460.     E.  (9)   tlMSO. 

A.  Barry  Sullivan,  636  Washington  Build- 
lag,  Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  National  Asaoclatlon  of  River  &  Harbor 
Contractor*.  3900  North  Charles  Street.  Bal- 
timore. Md. 

D.   (6)  $760.     E.  (9)  $57.12. 

A.  C.  AuaUn  SutfaerUnd.  1616  P  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers.  Inc..  1616 
P  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  William  A.  Sutherland,  1200  Parragut 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Aetna  Life  Insiirance  Co.  and  Aetna 
Casualty  &  Surety  Co.,  151  Parmlngton  Ave- 
nue, Hartford.  Conn. 

A.  WUUam  A.  Sutherland.  1200  Parragut 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Travelers  Insurance  Co.  and  Travelers 
Indemnity  Co.,  1  Tower  Square,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

A.  Monroe  Sweetland,  1705  Murchlson 
Drive.  Burllngame.  Calif. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
lath  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   («)  $418.88.     E.  (9)  $198.21. 

A.  Russell  A  Swindell.  Poet  Office  Box  2635, 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

B.  North  Carolina  Railroad  Association, 
Post  Office  Box  2636,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

D.   (6)   $a,746.«J.     E.  (9)   $1,027.87. 

A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas,  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  10  Richards 
Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  Julia  C.  Thompson.  1030  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc  ,  10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (0)    92,775.60. 

A.  Eugene  M.  Thorez,  277  Park  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  lAte  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $175.     E.   (9)   $86.40. 
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A.  Dwlght  D.  Townsend,  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Cooperative  League  of  USA.  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street,  Chicago,  111 

A.  Richard  S  Tribbe,  1000  16th  Street  NW,. 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc  ,  10  Richards 
Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

A.  Paul  T.  Trultt.  1700  K  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  D  C 

B,  National  Plant  Food  Institute,  1700  K 
Street  NW,.  Washington,  DC 

B.    (9)    $8.85. 

A.  Gladys  Uhl,  1616  18th  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  D.C 

B.  National  Committee  for  Immigration 
Reform,  1616  18th  Street  NW,,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $1,463  17.     E.  (9)   $162.30. 

A.   United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations,  321 
West  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E     (9)    $1,363.22. 

A.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6l    $2,137       E.    (9)    $2,137. 

A.  United    World     Federalists,     1346    Con- 
necticut   Avenue    NW.,    Waahlngton,    DC. 
D,    (6)    $4,935.75.     E.    |9|    $4,935,75. 

A.  P  Bourne  Upham,  III,  1102  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D  C 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC 

D.   (6|    $680. 

A.  Charles  R  Van  Horn,  17th  and  H  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co  ,  Charles 
and  Baltimore  Streets,  Baltimore.  Md, 

A.  Richard  E.  Vernor,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C, 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  Ill 

D.    (6)    $175.93       E.    (9)    $43  28, 

A.  Veterans  of  World  War  I.  USA,  Inc.,  40 
G  Street  NE.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Harold  S.  Walker.  Jr.,  605  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY 

B.  American  Gas  Association.  Inc.,  605 
Third  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Paul  H.  Walker,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $103,50.      E.    (9)    $2.98, 

A.  Franklin  Walllck.  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Internationa!  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  Solidarity  House,  8000 
East  Jefferson  Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich, 

D.   (6)    $2,971  14      E.    (9)    $951.71 


A.  Walters  &  Donovan,  161  William  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y, 

B,  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock  As- 
sociation   161  William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Wheat  Users  Committee,  421  New  Jersey 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $36,069,     E,    (9)    $3,000, 

A.  Don  White.  3150  Spring  Street.  Fairfax, 
Va. 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc.. 
3150  Spring  Street.  Fairfax.  Va. 

D.    (6)    $768.77.     E.    (9)    $1,395.08. 


A.  Douglas  Whitlock,  n.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American    Retail    Federation,    1616    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,067.78.     E.    (9)    $71.39. 


A.  Donald  S.  Whyte,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion,  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $375. 

A.  Robert  P.  Will,  487  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California,  1111  Sunset  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $3,375.     E.    (9)    $1,169.64. 


A.  Laurens  Williams.  1200  Parragut  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co.  and  Aetna 
Casualty  &  Surety  Co.,  151  Farmington  Ave- 
nue, Hartford,  Conn. 


A.  Laurens  Williams,  1200  Parragut  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Travelers  Insurance  Co.  and  Travelers 
Indemnity  Co..  1  Tower  Square,  Hartford. 
Conn. 


A.  Kenneth  Williamson,  1  Parragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Hospital     Association,     840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,403.08.     E.   (9)    $572.05. 

A.  Wilmer,  Culter  &   Pickering,  900   17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Government  of  the  Bahamas,  Nassau, 
Bahamas. 

A.  Everett  T.  Winter,  225  South  Meramec, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

B.  Mississippi      Valley      Association,      225 
South  Meramec,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A.  Nathan    T.    Wolkomir,    1737    H    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Federation    of    Federal    Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,307.73.     E.   (9)    $1,337.86. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  1965: 

(Note. — The  form  used  for  reports  Is  reproduced  below.     In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

PiLK  Onb  Copt  With  thb  Secrktart  or  ths  Senate  and  Pile  Two   Copies  Wns  the  Clekk  or  the  Eoubs  of  Representattvks  : 

This  page   (page  1)   is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;   and  page  2   (on  the  back  of  this  page  i    deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  or  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration")  :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page   1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:   19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

quarter 

1st  ,    2d 

3d      4th 

( Mark  one  square  only ) 

Note  on  Item  "A". — (a)  In  General.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows; 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If  the 
"employee"  is  a  firm  |such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  in 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 

(b)    Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  or  agents  or  employees 
who  w^lU  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Emplopeea.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C". —  (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation,"  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  anv  other  matter  which  mav  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302(e). 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration) . 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith; 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1,2,  and  3  in  the  space  below 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting;  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  wltl  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth :  (a)  Description,  (bi  quan- 
tity distributed;  (C)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  ( if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed ) 


4.  If  this  Is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  Item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.'^ 


AFTIDAVIT 

[Omitted  In  printing] 
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NOTSOir  Imc  "D." — (a)  In  General.  The  term  "contribution"  Includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses 
prlntwl  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual — for 
rach  printed  or  duplicated  matter — is  a  "contribution."  "The  term  contribution'  Includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" — 
Section  802(8)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  Trb  RiroBT  Is  rem  an  Ekplotib. — (1)  In  General.  Item  "D"  Is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendl- 
turea  are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests 

(U)  Reetipti  of  Biuineta  Firms  and  Individuals. — A  business  firm  (or  Individual)  which  Is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expendltUMB  vblcta  it  make*  in  attempting  to  influence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  It  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(Hi)  ReceipU  of  Multipurpose  Organizations. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpoae  of  attempting  to  Influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess- 
menta,  or  other  contributlone.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  Indicates  the  percentage  of  dues, 
aaaeaamenta,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts,  such 
organlaatlona  may  specify  what  that  percentage  Is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.  However, 
eacli  contributor  of  $600  or  more  la  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(C)  If  This  Rxfobt  la  roa  an  Acknt  or  Emplotik. —  (1)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  6"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary.  It 
will  be  preaumed  that  your  employer  Is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  In  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(U)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  tSOO  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  MOO  or  more.  It  ia  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  D  13'  and  D  14.  ■  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  6,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item     B  '  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  RscxxPTa   (Including  Contributions  and  Loans)  : 

FUl  In  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  is     None."  write  "None"  In  the  space  lallowlng  the  number. 

Receipt*  (other  than  loans '  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Duea  and  assessments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  $ Olfta  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13    Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

S.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift 

4.  •- Receipta  from  sale  of  printed   or  duplicated   matter  Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": — 

,8.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.)  14.  In  the  cas^of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

'  loans)   during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

8-  $-- Total  for  thia  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7.  »- Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 

■    «  TVw..    r,.^.^    T«„     t    .K ^,,™v,    »»,.-   r\       .        ,  .jj   ..«,,  page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

8.  $ Total  from  Jan.    1    through   this   Quarter    (Add   "6"  Address  of  Contributor";  and  Indlcatl  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

'  I  perUxl  Is  March  31.  June  30,  September  30,  or  December  31.     Prepare 

Loan*  Received  such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

"The  Urm  •contribution-  includee  a  ...  loan  .  .   ,"— Sec.  302(a).  Amount         Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

9.$ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  ,„„    ,    ... .,         ,        ,  .^         ,.                                         »         v 

10.$ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  '   ^^''^"^    from  Jan.  1  through 19....) 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,50000     John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bldg.  New  York.  N.Y. 

:^===:==3;:^^====^^=^^^::--— -___^-_______^^  $1,785  00     The  Roe  Corporation,  2611  Doe  Bldg,,  Chicago,  111. 

12.  $ "Kxpenae  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  thla  

Quarter  $3.285  00     Total 


None"  In  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


Noxa  ON  Item  "E". —  (a)  In  General.  "The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 
302  (b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Rxpoar  la  for  an  Aoent  or  Emplotxr,  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "B  6")   and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment    (Item  "E  7"). 

K.  ExPKNDmraas  (Including  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests 

Fill  In  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  Is   "None."  write 

Expendtturea  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  I Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commlasions   (other  than  item 

"1") 

5.  • Qlfta  or  contributlona  made  during  Quarter 

4.  f Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution 

coat 
ft-  t Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  I Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  • Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term    expenditure'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  . 

$ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

$ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14,  $ — Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 


12 
13 


"—Sec.  302(b), 


15 


$ All  other  expendlturea 


9. 
10. 


•— Total  for  thla  Quarter  (Add  "1"  throrugh  "8") 

• Kxpended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 

and  "10") 


Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Date 
or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount     Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 

$1,750,00     7-11:         Roe  PrlnUng  Co..  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  LouiB, 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbankfl  Bill." 

$2.400  00     7-15.8-15,9-15;     Britten  &  Blaten.  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

Washington.   D.C. — Public   relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4.15000     Total 
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A.  Charles  D.  Ablard,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc., 
676  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9)    $7.38. 

A.  Francis  L.  Adams. 

B.  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Public  Service 
Building,  Portland,  Greg. 

D.  (6)   $315.     E.  (9)   $27.60. 

A.  Clarency  Q.  Adamy,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Food  Chains,  1725  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $200.      (9)    $250. 


A.  Air  Force  Sergeants   Association,  Poet 
Office  Box  908,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
E.  (9)  $300, 


A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,464.28.     E.    (9)    $4,464.28. 


A.  Aircraft  Owners  and  PUots  Association, 
4650  East-West  Highway,   Bethesda,  Md. 

A.  Miss  Mllnor  Alexander,  320  Constitution 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  120  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Mrs.  Donna  Allen,  3306  Ross  Place  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Committee  To  Abolish  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
555  North  Western  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

D.  (6)  $960.     E.  (9)  $1,024.68. 

A.  Oeorge  "Venable  Allen,  4370  Quebec 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1735  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Louis   J.    Allen,    1121    Nashville    Trust 
Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  Railroads  In  Tennessee. 


A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 

5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)    $219.65. 

A.  American  Coalition  of  Patriotic  Socie- 
ties, Inc.,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $355.38.     E,   (9)    $4,126.95. 


A.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111,,  and, 
425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $30,500.     E.   (9)    $30,500. 


A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16tb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $36,752,77. 

A.  AFL-CIO     Maritime     Committee,     100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $4,129.      E.    (9)    $3,545.52. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Muslclana,  641 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $323,949.93.     E.   (9)    $5,561.36. 

A.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Aaaoclation, 
221  West  67th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  American     Humane     Aasoclation,     890 
Pennsylvania  Street,  Denver.  Colo. 
E.   (9)   $3,261.98. 


A.  American   Induatrlal  Bankers   Associa- 
tion. 1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D,   (6)    $1,275,     E.   (9)    $1,276, 

A.  American    Insurance    Association,     110 
William  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $13,815.44      E.   (9)    $13,815.44. 

A.  American  Israel  Public  AflJalra  Commit- 
tee, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $3,059.19.     E.   (9)   $3,121.13. 

A.  American  Justice  Association,  Inc.,  De- 
fense Highway.  Gambrllls.  Md. 
D.   (6)    (2.     E.   (9)   $2. 


A.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
D.   (6)    $3,250.85.     E.   (9)    $38,405.07. 


A.  American  Life  Convention,  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,243.99.     E.   (9)    $152.97. 

A.  American  Maritime  Association,  17  Bat- 
tery Place,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $700.     E.   (9)    $251.65. 

A.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

E.  (9)   $47,653.72. 


A.  American    Merchant    Marine    Institute, 
Inc.,  11  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 
E.   (9)    $2,291.52. 


A,  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc., 
100  West  Pine  Street,  Sellnsgrove,  Pa. 
D.   (6)    $6,279.26,     E.   (9)   $6,279.26. 


A.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC,  and  52  Van- 
derbilt  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,113.28.     E.   (9)    $411.04. 


A.    American    Petroleum    Institute,     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $8,406.     E.   (9)    $6,627. 


A.  American    Podiatry    Association,    3301 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $650.     E.    (9)    $1,431.27. 


A.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,254.43.     E.   (9)    $1,254.43. 


A.  American  Surveys,  2(X)0  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Certain  cement  companies. 
D.   (6)    $750.     E.   (9)    $66.16. 

A.    American    Taxpayers    Association.    326 
Pennsylvania   Building,   Washington,   DC, 
D.   (6)    $806.     E.   (9)    $2,143.61. 

A.  American  Textile  Machinery  Association, 
Whltln  Machine  Works,   Whltlnsvllle,  Mass. 
D.   (6)    $4.66. 


A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

D-   (6)    $12,095.61.     E.   (9)    $12,095.61. 


A.  American  Warehousemen's  Association, 
222  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  Dl. 

A.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $2,139.36.     E.   (9)    $2,139.35. 


A.  Cyrtia  T.  Anderson,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Spiegel,  Inc.,  2511  West  23d  Street,  Chi- 
cago, m. 


A.  Jerry  L.  Anderson,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Coop>erative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlng- 
ton,  DC. 

A.  Walter  M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Alabama  Rail- 
road Association,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002  First 
National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

D.   (6)    $96.     E.   (9)    $206.86. 


A.  George  W.  Apperson,  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated    Transit    Union.    900    F 
Street  NW,,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  David  Apter,  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  the  Forest  Industries  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  1477  West  Pender  Street,  Van- 
couver. British  Colimibia. 

D.    (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $151,75. 

A.  David  Apter,  1145  19th  Street  NW,, 
Washington,   DC. 

B.  Guild  of  Prescription  Optlclana  of 
America,  Inc.,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $4,000.     E.  (9)  $4,566.75. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $1,526.31. 


A.  Arnold,  Fortas  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Margaret  Lee  Weil,  50  East  83d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

E.    (9)   $2. 

A.  The    Associated    General    Contractors, 
Inc.,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Ravmond  Plaza.  New- 
ark, N.J. 

A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users.  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users. 


A.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  Inc.,  185  North  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111, 

D.    (6)    $525.     E.   (9)    $525. 


A.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  929 
Transportation  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $8,204.47.     E.   (9)    $8,204.47, 


A.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $61.81.     E.   (9)    $585.44. 


A.  Association    on    Japanese    Textile    Im- 
ports, Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $2.'i0.     E.    (9)    $250. 


A.  Association   of   Oil  Pipe   Lines,   1725   K 
Street  NW,,  Washington,  D,C. 
E.   (9)    $205. 

A.   The   Association   of  Western   Railways. 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago.  111. 

A.  The  Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  260  South 
Broad  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
E.   (9)   $200. 

A.  Hc^sert    L.    Augenbllck,    61    Broadway, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Investment      Company      Institute,      61 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Richard  W.  Averlll,  1616  H  Street  KW., 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 
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A.  IClcbael  H.  Batter.  173S  DeSales  SUeet 
NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Aasociation  on  BroadcsAtlng  SUndards. 
Inc.,  1741  DeBalea  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Harry  S.  Baer,  Jr..  1726  E)eSale«  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  AeroSpace  Services  Aflaocla- 
tlon,  1736  Deealea  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

■.   (S)    »6635. 


A.  Dou^laa  B.  Ba^nell,  Palrhope,  Ala. 

B.  Maine    Potato    Council.    Preeque    Isle, 


D.   (6)   $300. 

A.  Charles  B.  Bailey.  Sr.,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Kxpreaa  and  Station 
Employee*,  1015  Vine  Street.  Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    1373.51. 


A.  Frank  Balrd-Smlth,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1016 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Donald  Baldwin,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  AMOclatlon, 
1610  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

X.   (9)   •662.79. 


A.  Bandag,     Inc..     1066    Hershey    Avenue, 
Muscatine,  Iowa. 
E.   (9)   •1.332.96. 

A.  Harry  A.  Barbour,  4926  Deal  Drive  SE., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Parking  Association.  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  and  Washing- 
ton Parking  Association.  Jefferson  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   •3.999.97. 


A.  Kmest  L.  Barcella,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Orand 
Boulevard.  Detrc^t,  Mich. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  224  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  ft  Hamilton.  224 
Southam  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Arthur  R.  Bamett,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
paiUes,  1300  18th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (•)   •67S. 

A.  Irvln  L.  Barney,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  Amer- 
ica. 4038  Main  Street.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

D.   (6)   •3,600. 

A.  WUlJam  O.  Barr.  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Parking  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  A.  Wealey  Barthelmea. 

B.  Insurance  Co.  ot  North  America  and 
Life  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America.  1600 
Arch  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    •46038.     E.   (9)    •156.60. 

A.  Laurie  C.  Battle.  918  16th  street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Roy  Battles.  632  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service 
(CCBS).  632  Shoreham  Building.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 


A.  Donald  S.  Seattle.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Railway   Labor  Executives'  Association. 
400  First  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,050. 


A.  John  H.  Beldler. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL- 
CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,095.     E     (9)    $578.92. 

.■\.  James  F.  Bell,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks.  Munsey  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $750.     E.    (9»    $7.75. 

A.  J.  O.  Bellenger. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees.  1909  Q  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,750.      E.    i9)    $71.71. 

A.  Ernest  H.  Benson.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes,  12050  Woodward  .\venue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.    (6)    $5,250. 

A  Reed  A.  Benson.  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC 

B.  The  John  Birch  Society.  Inc  ,  395  Con- 
cord Avenue,  Belmont.  Mass. 

A.  Andrew  J.  Blemlller.  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC 

B.  American  Pederath,n  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations. 

D.    (6)    $5,265.     E.    (9)    $683.50. 

A.  Walter  J  Blerwagen.  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  APL-CIO. 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington. 
DC 

A.  Leon  G.  Billings.  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Public  Power  A.ssoclatlon.  919 
18th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

D.   (6)    $1,125. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird.  lOOO  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Paul  Revere  Life  Insurance  Co  ,  Worces- 
ter. Mass. 

A.  John  H.  Blvlns.  1271  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $605. 

A.  James  C.  Black.  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW,.  Washington   D  C 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp  ,  Republic  Building, 
Cleveland.  Ohio 

D.    (6)    $600.     E     (9)    $500. 

A.  Wm.  Rhea  Blake.  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box    12285,   Memphis,   Tenn. 

A.  Eugene  P.  Boardman,  246  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington. 
DO. 

D.   (6)    $617.50.     E.   (9)    $15.05. 

A.  Fred  F.  Bockmon.  405  Luhrs  Building. 
Phoenix.  Ariz. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co..  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif  .  and  the  Atchison.  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co..  131  East  Sixth 
Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $560.     E.   (9)    $1,053.93. 


A.  Maurice  G.  Boehl,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A  Eugene  K.  Bogan,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc.,  26 
West  43d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Lyle  H.  Boren,  Seminole,  Okla. 

B.  The   Association   of   Western   Railways, 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)    $992.50. 


A.  Joseph     Borkln,     802     Ring     Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Robert  T.  Borth,  General  Electric  Co., 
777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General    Electric    Co.,    570    Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $1,900.     E.   (9)    $141.30. 


A.  G.  Stewart  Boswell,  620  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers, 620  Southern  Building,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,126.     E.   (9)    $96.25. 


A.  Bernard  L.  Boutin.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,406.25.     E.   (9)    $26.26. 

A.  J.  Wiley  Bowers,  537  Cherry  Street, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Asso- 
ciation, 537  Cherry  Street,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


A.  Si  muel    E.    Boyle.    428    South    Avenue, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

B.  The  Christian   Amendment  Movement, 
804  Penn  Avenue.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    ^903.     E.   (9)    $1,012.20. 


A.  Col.  A.  A.  Brackett,  333  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Charles  N.  Brady,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  1712 
G  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  A.  Marvin  Braverman,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Michael  Ladney.  Jr.,  18125  East  Ten 
Mile  Road.  East  Detroit,  Mich. 

E.   (9)    ^7.40. 

A.  Parke  C.  Brlnkley,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Wally  Briscoe. 

B.  National  Community  Tel»*vlslon  Associ- 
ation, .'nc.  535  Transportation  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $136.     E.   (9)   $14. 


A.  Wayne  L.  Bromley,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Coal  Policy  Conference,   Inc., 
1000  leth  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    •3,950. 

A.  Derek  Brooks,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail   Furniture  Association, 
1160  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago,  Hi. 

D.  (6)   $600.     E.  (9)   $569.04. 
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A.  J.    Robert    Brouse,    1030    15th    Street, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Animal    Health     Institute,     1030     15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  J.  D.  Brown.  919  18th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $300. 

A.  Brown,  Lund  &  Levin,  1626  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  &  Foreign  Power  Co  .  Inc..  100 
Church  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6)   $1,125,     E.  (9)   $82.69. 


A.  Brown,  Lund  &  Levin,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Montana  Power  Co..  Butte,  Mont. 


A.  Brown,  Lund  &  Levin,  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. Ring  Building.  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6|    $1,500.     E.  (9)   $1,454.63. 

A.  Donald  C.  Bruce.  3219  Oliver  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Conservative  Union.  1010  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW..  Suite  1101,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)   $6,249.99. 


A.  Lyman  L.  Bryan.  2000  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  666  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY. 

D.  (6)  $60.     E.  (9)  $48.20. 


A.  George    S.    Buck,    Jr.,    Post    Office    Box 
12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn. 


A.  George  S.  Bullen. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  921  Washington  Building,  15th 
Street  and  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Norman  D.  Burch,  1317  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association 
(Trade  Association),  100  West  Slst  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

E.    (9)  $52.70. 


A.  George  J.  Burger.  250  West  57th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service,  250  West 
57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  George  J.  Burger,  921  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
BuBinees,  921  Washington  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  John  J.  Burke,  Finlen  Hotel,  Butte, 
Mont. 

B.  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co..  Post  Office 
Drawer  1445,  Spokane,  Wash. 

E.   (9)   $350. 

A.  C.  P.  Burks,  the  American  Short  Line 
Railroad  Association,  2000  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $662.60. 


A.  Orrln  A.  Burrows,  1200  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  1200  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,999.99. 


A.  Hollis  W.  Burt,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $58.75. 

A.  Herbert  H.  Butler.  438  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association.  438  Pennsylvania  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $100.     E.   (9)    $500. 

A.  Monroe  Butler.  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Los   Angeles.    Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  C.  G.  Caflfrey.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc..  1501  Johnston  Building  Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

D.    (6)    $760.20,     E.    (9)    $90. 


A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C, 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $421. 

A.  Carl  C.  Campbell,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Poet  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  The  Camping  Club  of  America,  Inc..  945 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D,C. 

E.  (9)   $10. 

A.  Marvin  Caplan,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  APL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW,.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,211.     E.   (9)    $125.30. 


A.  Ronald  A.  Capone,  Klrlln,  Campbell  & 
Keating,  the  Parragut  Building,  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  European  Shipowners, 
30-32  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  England. 

E.   (9)   $661. 

A.  Col.  John  T.  Carlton.  333  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Jamee  R.  Carnes,  1825  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   •1,700. 

A.  Braxton  B.  Carr.  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc,  1260  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    (l.SOO.     E.   (9)    •33433. 


A.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export  As-  a.    H.   Allen   Carroll,    1730   K    Street   NW., 

soclation.  Post  Office  Box  860.  Lexington,  Ky.  Washington,   D.C.   and    195   Broadway.   New 

D.   (6)    •600.     E.  (9)   •502.07.  Tork.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co., 

A.  David  Burpee.  Pordhook  Farms,  Doylflc-  195  Broadway,  New  Tork,  N.Y. 

town.  Pa.  D.   (6)   •166. 


A.  Blue  Allan  Carstenson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Opera- 
tive  Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver.  Colo.,  and  1012  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,446,02.     E.    (9 1    $49.24. 


A.  Eugene  C.   Car\isl,   1629  K   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B,  American  Committee   for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 25  Broadwav,  New  York,  NY. 

D.  (6)    $100. 

A.  G.    Richard    Challinor.    101    West    llth 
Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 

B.  Flood    Insurance    Associates,    Inc.,    101 
West  nth  Street,  Kansas  Citv.  Mo 

E.  (9)    $3,600. 

A.  Alger  B.  Chapman,  Jr..   11  Wall  Street. 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  New    York    Stock    Exchange,     1 1    Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A,  James  W.  Chapman,  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW,,  Washington.  DC. 

D,    (6)    $2,708.50. 


A.  Chapman,  Friedman,  Shea,  Clubb  & 
Duff.  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Alaska  Pipeline  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  6564, 
Houston,  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E,    (9)    $171.42. 

A.  Chapman.  Friedman.  Shea,  Clubb  & 
Duff.  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Taxlcab  Association,  Inc.,  420 
South  Milwaukee  Avenue.  Liberty vlUe,  111. 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $122.44. 

A.  Chapman,  Friedman,  Shea.  Clubb  & 
Duff,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Asoclaclon  de  Comerclantes  en  Llcores 
de  Nogales.  Sonora  Obregon  No.  102,  Nogales, 
Sonora.  Mexico. 

D.    (6)    $10,000.     E.   (9)    $108.80. 


A.  Chapman.  Friedman,  Shea,  Clubb  & 
Duff,  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Bruynzeel  Fabrlcken.  Zaandam,  Hol- 
land, and  Bruynzeel  Surlname.  Paramaribo. 
Surlname  (subsidiary). 

D.   (6)    $4,643.60.     E.   (9)    $675.40. 

A.  Chapman.  Friedman,  Shea,  Clubb  & 
Duff,  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe  Co.,  139-141  FYank- 
lln  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)    $22.66.     E.    (9)    $50.30. 


A.  Chapman.  Friedman,  Shea.  Clubb  & 
Duff.  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Union  Naclonal  de  Productores  de  Azu- 
car,  S.A.  de  C.V..  Balderas  36.  Primer  Piso, 
Mexico  D.  P..  Mexico. 

D.   (6)    $10,000.     E.    (9)    $1,206.60. 

A.  Charitable  Contributors  Association.  100 
Old  York  Road,  Jenklntown,  Pa. 
D.   (6)    $3,400.     E.    (9)    •1.080.49. 


A.  A.    H.    Chesser,    400   First   Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C, 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

E.    (91  $150. 


A.  The   Christian   Amendment  Movement, 
804  Penn   Avenue.  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

D.  (6)   $3,057.99.     E,   (9)   $4,661.76. 

A.  Chrysler  Corp..  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue. Detroit,  Mich. 

E.  (9)  $2,074, 


A.  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee.   1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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A.  larl  W.  CUrk. 

B.  Labor-Management  Iiiarltime  Conimlt- 
tae,  100  Tnrilana  Arenue  NW .  Wa^Mogton, 
D.C. 

D.  (8)    91,236.     E.   (0)    t8i.lS. 

A.  Robert  M.  Clark,  1710  H  Street  NW.. 
WaahlngtOD,  D.C. 

B.  The  Atcblaon,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co.,  80  Eaat  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago, 

m. 

A.  Roger  A.  Clark,  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Wine  Conference  of  America,  1100  Na- 
tional Preaa  Building,  Waeblngton,  D.C. 

A.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service,  533 
Sborebam  Biilldlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  324 
Southern  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Ltd., 
1-3  O'Connell  Street,  Sidney,  Australia. 

K.   (9)    •593.04. 

A.  Barle  O.  Clements,  American  Merchant 
Marine  Institute,  Inc.,  919  18tb  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Inc..  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 
and  11  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (0)   8890.    B.  (9)   810.15. 

A.  larle  C.  Clements,  919  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Tobacco  Co. 

D.   (8)    8874.99.     B.    (9)    81.188.88. 

A.  Sarle  O.  Clements,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  tirown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp. 
D.  (8)    8874M.     E.   (9)    81.18838. 

A.  Karl*  C.  Qements.  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Liggett  *  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
D.  (8)  8874.99.     K.  (9)   81,166.88. 

A.  Barle  C.  aemenU,  819  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  P.  Lorlllard  Co. 

D.     (8)  8874.99.     E.     (9)   1.168.88. 

A.  Barle  C.  ClemenU,  919  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  PhUlp  Morrts  Inc. 

D.   (6)   8874.99.     B.   (9)   81.168.88. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

D.  (6)   8874.99.     S.   (9)   81,188.88. 

A.  Barle  C.  Clements,  919  18th  Street  KW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Superior  Oil  Co. 

D.  (8)    8104^.     E.    (9)    8104.50. 

A.  Clay  L.  Oochran,  816  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Induatrtal  Union  Department,  Anj-CIO, 
816  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (8)  88.770.78.     B.  (9)   8316.88. 

A.  Edwin  S.  Cohen,  38  Broadway,  New  York. 
W.T. 

B.  InTestmant  Oompany  Institute,  81 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY. 

D.  (6)  8100.     B.  (9)  831303. 

X.  Joaeph  Cohen,  National  Preaa  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Aaaoolation  of  Retail  Dnig- 
■tata.  1  Baat  Waekar  Drtva.  Chicago.  Dl. 

D.  (8)     - 


A.  Cole  &  Groner,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Task  Force  of  Small  American  Shlp- 
buUders,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Coles  (Si  Goertner,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Owners, 
Inc.,  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  Colee  cSc  Goertner,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Navigation  System,  Inc.,  Box  7, 
Guam. 

A.  J.  I.  Collier,  Jr.,  2000  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW„ 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    8193.75. 

A.  Collier  St  Shannon,  1825  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council,  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $200. 

A.  Collier  &  Shannon,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Footwear  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  342  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    8600.     E.   (9)    8217J0. 

A.  Collier  &  Shannon,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Tool  and  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee, c/o  Carpenter  Steel  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    8600.     E.   (9)    8103.80. 


A.  Colorado      Railroad      Association, 
Majestic  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 
E.   (9)    •1,2S4.31. 
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A.  Committee  fc«-  Automobile  Excise  Tax 
Repeal,  900  17th  SUeet  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    815,000.     E.   (9)    822.737.88. 

A.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  In  Public  Financ- 
ing, 60  South  La  SaJle  Street,   Chicago,  m. 

A.  Committee   for   a   FYee   Cotton  Market, 
Inc.,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (8)    837,757.50.     E.    f9)    87.998,83. 

A.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing   149  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    83,090.     E.   (9)    812,852.68. 

A.  R.  T.  Compton,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  918  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A.  Paul  B.  Comstock,  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  John  C.  Cone.  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  815  15th 
Stxeet  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Raymond  F.  ConkUng.  135  Bast  43d 
Street.  New  York.  NY. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,  135  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  NY. 

D    (8)   8130.     B.   (9)    86943. 

A.  John  D.  Conner,  1626  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc.,  38 
West  4Sd  Street,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  John  D.   Conner,   1635  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Com  Starch  Industry  Committee,  1625 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Robert  J.  Conner,  Jr.,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)    8352.     E.   (9)    851.64. 

A.  Edward  Cooper. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  J.  Milton  Cooper,  15th  Street  and  New 
York  Avenue   NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  11  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y, 

A.  J.  Milton  Cooper,  15th  Street  and  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C. 

A.  John  Shepherd  Cooper,  1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  245  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)  82,250.     E.  (9)  $2,324.80. 

A.  Joshua  W.  Cooper,  626  South  Lee  Street, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Portsmouth-Kittery  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  239,  Ports- 
mouth, N.H. 

D.   (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $1,307.33. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $2,550.     E.  (9)  $37.80. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries,  1477  West 
Penden  Street,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 
Canada. 

D.   (6)  83,000.     E.  (9)  86.65. 


A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Footwear  Division,  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  Inc.,  444  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N  Y. 

D.   (6)    $5,250.     E.    (9)    $489.95. 


A.  Corn  Starch  Industry  Committee,  1625 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)  $3,130.     E.  (9)  $3,130. 

A.  Council  of  Mechanical  Specialty  Con- 
tracting Industries,  Inc.,  1826  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries, 
Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  EdsaU  Lee  Couplln,  441  East  Jefferson 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  Michigan  Hospital  Service,  441  East  Jef- 
ferson Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)    81,646.     E.   (9)    $8. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors' 
Association,  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Covington  te  Biirllng,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
castan  Inc. 

D.  (6)   8800. 
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A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Lightweight  Aggregates  Percentage  De- 
pletion Committee,  care  of  John  W.  Roberts, 
Poet  Office  Box  9138,  Richmond,  Va. 


A.  Covington  &  Btirllng,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  A.  P.  Moller,  8  Kongens  Nytorv,  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association,  1411  E  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Savings  &  Loan   Bank  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Wheat  Users  Committee,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    8827.83. 

A.  Frank  M.  Crance,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes,  12060  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.   (6)    8413.65. 

A.  Robert  E.  Cronln,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  H.  C.  Crotty,  12050  Woodward  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Leo  J.  Crowley,  702  Majestic  Building, 
Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  703  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6)    $644.09.     E.   (9)    $644.09. 


A.  CUNA    International,    Inc.,    1617   Sher- 
man Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.   (6)    $1,225.     E.   (9)    $366.10. 


A.  Charles    W.    Davis,    1    North    LaSaUe 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Chicago   Bridge   &   Iron   Co.,  901   West 
22d  Street,  Oak  Brook.  111. 

E.   (9)    $37.45. 

A.  Charles    W.    Davis,    1    North    La    Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  926  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)   857,061.69.     E.   (9)    8606.44. 

A.  Clifford  DavU,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Louisville  Gas  St  Electric  Co.,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

D.   (6)    $125. 

A.  Clifford  Davis,  1635  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Shawnee  Coal  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
D.   (6)    8125. 


A.  John  T.  Curran,  905  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $4,800.     E.   (9)    82,606.26. 

A.  John  R.  Dalton,  1608  Merchants  Bank 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B.  Associated  Railways  of  Indiana,  1508 
Merchants  Bank  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  Louis  S.  Damlanl,  Post  Office  Box  64, 
Gatun,  C.Z. 

B.  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union  and 
Metal  Trades  Council.  AFL-CIO,  Post  Office 
Box  471,  Balboa  Heights,  C.Z. 

D.   (6)    81,338.48.     E.   (9)   81.863. 

A.  Charles  A.  Darnell,  3129  Brereton  Court, 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 

B.  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International  As- 
sociation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  F.  Gibson  Darrison,  Jr.,  1010  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New    York    Central    Railroad    Co.,    468 
Lexington   Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Lowell   Davis,   601    Roes  Avenue,  Mart, 
Tex. 

D.   (6)    8182.90.     E.   (9)    8182.90. 


A.  Donald    S.    Dawson,    731    Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.    Financial     Corp.,    660    Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Donald    S.    Dawson,    731    Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,000. 

A.  Donald    S.    Dawson,     731    Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Indian    Sugar   Mills    Association,    Cal- 
cutta, India. 


A.  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Blddell,  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nursing  Home  Association, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   81,000. 


A.  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  CJ.T.  Financial  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  731 
Washington   Building,   Washington,   DC. 

B.  Indian   Sugar   Mills   Association,    Cal- 
cutta, India. 

D.   (6)    820,000.     E.   (9)    8160.97. 


A.  Tony  T.  Dechant. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
ative  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union),  1675  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  Colo.; 
1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  DaWson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  731 
Washington   Building,  Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Laundry-Dry  Cleaning  Association  of 
DC,  2300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Dawson,  GrlfDn,  Pickens  h  Rlddell,  731 
Washington   Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Peoples  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Acacia  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Co.,  Ek}ultable  Life  In- 
surance Co. 

A.  Dawson.  GrUnn,  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  731 
Washington   Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Virgin  Islands  Gift  &  Fashion  Shop  As- 
sociation, St.  Thomas,  V.I. 

D.   (6)   82,600. 

A.  Valentine  B.  Deale,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Bandag,  Inc.,  1068  Hershey  Avenue, 
Muscatine,  Iowa. 

D.  (8)   81.270.     E.  (9)   882.96. 


A.  L.    E.    Deilke,    163-165    Center    Street, 
Winona,  Minn. 

B.  The  Inter-State  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 163-165  Center  Street,  Winona,  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $1,500. 


A.  L.  E.  Deilke,  163-166  Center  Street, 
Winona,  Minn. 

B.  National  Association  of  Direct  SeUlng 
Companies,  163-165  Center  Street,  Winona. 
Minn. 

D.   (6)    83,000. 


A.  James     J.     Delaney,     Jr.,     220     Central 
Building,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation   Building,  Washington,   D.C. 

D.   (6)    $100.     E.   (9)    $134.73. 


A.  Ronald  W.  De  Luclen,  1133  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    8260.     E.   (9)    860. 

A.  MUton  C.  Denbo,  1341  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Automatic  Car  Wash  Association,  Inc., 
4432  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    82,600.     E.   (9)    81.60. 


A.  George    H.    Denlson,    4433    81st    Street 
South.  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  National    Right    To   Work    Committee, 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Mm    a.    Denney,    1629    K    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Indvistrlal    Bankers   Associa- 
tion, 1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    8600. 


A.  Leslie  E.  Dennis,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   8575. 


A.  John  M.  Dlckerman,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Limiber  &  Building  Material 
Dealers  Association,  302  Ring  BiUldlng,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.   (9)    818.45. 


A.  Cecil    B.    Dickson,    1    Farragut    Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American      Medical      Association,      536 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    81,687.50.     E.   (9)    8166.76. 


A.  George  S.  Dietrich,  1741  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

R  Association  on  Broadcasting  SUndards, 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    884.42.     E.   (9)   87.60. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon.  Rust  Building, 
1001  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Engineering  Co.,  Inc.,  74 
New  Montgomery  Street,  Ban  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    81.266.65.     B.   (9)    866.96. 


A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  l»th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  District, 
6301  South  Street,  Siicramento.  Calif. 

D.   (6)   81,111-70.     S.  (9)   861.70. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DUlon.  1001  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Thurman  tc  Wright,  1303  Latham  Square 
BuUdlng.  Oakland,  Oallf . 
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A.  DUabled  American  Veterana.  National 
Serrlca  Headquarters,  1701  18th  Street  NW.. 
Waihlnyton.  D.C. 

B.  Dlaabled  American  Veteran*.  1425  Ea*t 
McMUlan  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.  (8)    M37B.     S.   (9)    MTS.ea. 

A.  Robert  H.  DUtelhorst,  Jr..  813  Pennsyl- 
vania BulUUng.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  VS.  Savings  Sc  Loan  League,  221  North 
LaSaUe  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (8)    1387.50.     E.   (B)    $28.25. 

A.  District  of  Columbia  Institute  of  Cer- 
tified Public  Accountants,  710  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (8)    •1,800.     S.   (0)    11,600. 

A.  District  Lodge  44,  International  Assocla- 
Uon  of  Machinists,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Division  880,  Amalgamated  Transit 
Union,  000  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Bobert  C.  DoUn,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panys,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (8)    8835.     E.   (B)    $18.34. 

A.  Paul  B.  U.  Donelan,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  536 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Dl. 

D.  (8)    $450.     E.   (B)    $4.50. 

A.  Jamea  L.  Donnelly,  200  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  m. 

B.  Illinois  Maniifacturers'  Association,  200 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni. 

B.   (B)   $809.78. 

A.  J.  Dewey  Dorsett,  American  Insurance 
AsaodaUoa,  110  William  Street.  New  York, 
M.T. 

D.   (8)   $160. 

A.  Jasper  N.  Dorsey,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C,  and  IBS  Broadway,  New 
Tork,  H.T. 

B.  American  Telephone  it  Telegraph  Co., 
1B6  Broadway,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.   (8)    $388.25. 

A.  C.  L.  Dorson,  800  F  Street  NW..  Waah- 
IngtoQ.  D.C. 

B.  Retirement  FederaUon  of  ClvU  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment,  BOO  F 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (8)   $2,008.10.     E.   (8)   $168. 

A.  Leonard  K.  Dowlak,  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hotel  *  Motel  Association, 
231  Wast  57th  Street,  New  Tork,  NT. 

O.  (8)  $125. 


P.  Dunn,  Jr.,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
WsehlngtoB,  D.O. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Port  Offloa  Bos  12385,  MemphU,  Tenn. 

A.  WUlUm  E.  Dunn,  1857  E  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  The  Assoelatad  Oeneral  Contractors  of 
ABMTloa,  Inc..  1857  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.O. 

A.  J.  D.  Durand,  1796  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ingtoo.  D.C. 

B.  AMOdatfam  of  OU  Pipe  Lines,  1725  K 
Btract  NW..  Waahljigton.  D.C. 

B.  (9)  $908. 


■delsberg,  1840  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B-  Aatt-ZMUsatton  iMgue  of  B'nal  B'rtth, 
918  Lolofton  Avenue.  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.  (8)  9140. 


A.  James  B.  Ehrllch.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  DC, 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washln^on, 
DC. 

D.  (6)    $516.25.     E.   (9)    •161.25 

A.  John  M.  Elliott.  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  5025  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Perry  R.  Ellsworth,  711  14th  Street  NW., 
Wsahlngton,  DC. 

B.  Retail  Jewelers  of  America,  Inc.,  711 
14th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D  C. 

E.  (9)    •815. 

A.  Ely.  Duncan  &  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  DC 

B.  Aflierlcan  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW  ,  Washington  D  C 

D.   (6)    $2,100, 

A.  Ely,  Duncan  &  Bennett.  1200  Tower 
Building.  Washington,  DC 

B,  Coachella  Valley  County  Water  Dis- 
trict, Coachella.  Calif 

D.   (6)    •1,200. 

A.  Ely,  Duncan  &  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Department  of  Water  k  Power  of  the 
City  of  Loe  Angeles,  ill  North  Hope  Street. 
Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    •1,600. 

A.  Ely,  Duncan  &  Bennett.  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District, 
21S0  Adeline  Street    Oakland,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    •1.200. 

A.  Ely,  Duncan  &  Bennett.  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  El  Centro, 
Calif. 

D.    (6)    •2,100 

A.  Ely.  Duncan  &  Bennett.  1200  Tower 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Six  Agency  Committee,  909  South 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    •6,881.25. 

A.  Myles  W.  English,  966  National  Press 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Highway  Users  Conference. 
Inc.,  966  National  Press  Building  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Orover  W  Ensley,  200  Park  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.    2C0    Park    Avenue.    New    York.    N  Y 
10017. 

D.  (6)    ^192.     E.    (9)    •15.20. 

A.  Lawrence  E.  Ernst,  301  East  Capitol 
Street.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mall  Carriers  As- 
sociation, 301  East  Capitol  Street,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.  (9)    •878. 

A.  John  D.  Pagan,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NK,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
Statee. 

D.   (6)    •1,925.     E.   (9)    •23.20. 


A.  Family  Tax  Association,  100  Old  York 
Road,  Jenklntown,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    •1,200.     E.   (9)    ^926.61. 

A.  William  J.  Fannin,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman 
Street,  Denver,  Colo.,  and  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $50,032.     E.   (9)    $22,056.30. 

A.  Joseph  G.  Peeney,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  REA  Express,  219  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N,Y. 

D.   (6)    •1,200.     E.   (9)    •eOO. 

A.  Arthur  S.  Fefferman,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111, 


A.  Bonner  Fellers,   1001   Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee. 


A.  Maxwell  Field,  210  Lincoln  Street,  Bos- 
ton. Mass. 

B.  New  England  Shoe  &  Leather  Associa- 
tion, 210  Lincoln  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 

D.   (6)    $400.     E.   (9)    $41.50. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Flerst,  607  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries  of  British 
Columbia,  1477  West  Pender  Street,  Van- 
couver. B.C.,  Canada. 

D.   (6)    $6,750.     E.   (9)    $150. 


A.  William   J.  Flaherty,-  1701    18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  1425  East 
McMillan  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)   •2,750. 

A.  Donald  G.  Fletcher,  828  Midland  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council,  828  Midland  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.   (6)    •4,125.     E.   (9)    •7.87. 


A.  Florida   Citrus   Mutual,   Lakeland,   Pla. 
E.   (9)   ^1.200. 

A.  Frederick  W.  Ford. 

B.  National  Community  Television  Asso- 
ciation, Inc,  635  Transportation  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    •378.     E.   (9)    $8. 

A.  James  W.  Fortstel,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Aaeociatlon,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI, 

D.   (6)   $1,612.50.     E.    (9)    $70.32. 


A.  Ronald  J.  Foulls,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C,  and  196  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph   Co., 

195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)   $115. 

A.  John  G.  Fox,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph   Co.. 

196  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)   $196.84. 

A.  Morley  E.  Fox,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Central  Arizona  Project  Association. 
1124  Arizona  Title  Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

D.   (6)   $268.40.     E.   (9)    $285. 

A.  Charles  A.  Franclk,  1638  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C 

B.  Corning  Glass  Works,  Coming,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)   $420. 


A.  R.  Frank  Frazler,  1166  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal    Broiler    Coiincll,     1163    15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $200. 
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A.  James  H.  French,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc.,  25 
West  43d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  James  H.  French,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Corn  Starch  Industry  Committee,  1625 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $1,500. 

A.  Philip  P.  Frledlander,  Jr.,  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, Inc..  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6|    $20,829.08.     E.    (9)    $7,237.30. 


A.  Garrett    Fuller,    836    Wyatt    Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Columbia  Steamship  Co..  1210  Standard 
Plaza,  Portland,  Oreg. 


A.  M.  J.  Galvln,  207  Union  Depot  Biiildlng, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $631.90. 

A.  Marlon  R.  Garstang,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $50.' 


A.  Aubrey  D.  Gates,  535  North  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago.  Ill, 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111, 

D,   (6)    $170. 

A.  William  A.  Georghegan,  Plerson,  Ball  & 
Dowd,  1000  Ring  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Soap  &  Detergent  Association,  295 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $1,500. 

A,  Arthur  P,  Glldea,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 

B,  International  Union  of  United  Brewery, 
Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink  &  Distillery  Work- 
ers of  America.  2347  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Gill,  16  East  Broad  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

B.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Siiec<-    Columbus,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $1,375.     E     (9)    $306.40. 

A.  Neal  P.  Glllen,  1712  G  Street  NW„  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Glnsburg  &  Feldman,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C, 

B.  Pacific  Health  Plan,  1901  Trinity  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $26.80. 

A.  Glnsburg  &  Feldman,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  U.S.  Plastic  &  Chemical  Corp.,  Railroad 
Avenue,  West  Haverstraw,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $10,324.50.     E,   (9)    $86.96. 


A,  Glnsburg  &  Feldman,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Upper    Ohio    Valley    Association,    902 
Union  Trust  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $10,000.     E.   (9)    $68.84. 


A.  Robert  Gladwin,  Boston,  Iirlass. 

B.  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Fruit 
Street,  Boeton,  Mass.  _ 

E.   (9)    $186.68. 


A.  Glenn  P.  Glezen,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B,  Fleet    Reserve    Association,    1303    New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  D,C. 


A.  Philip  M.  Gllck,  1726  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  District  of  Columbia  Institute  of  Certi- 
fied Public  Accountants,  710  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,600.     E.    (9)    $610. 

A.  Don  A.  Goodall,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A. 

A.  John  A,  Gosnell,  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Association,  1225  19th  Street  NW„  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,833.34. 

A.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates,  Ltd.,  640 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 

B.  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Associa- 
tion, 900  West  Lafayette  Boulevard,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

A.  Government  Employes'  Council,  APL- 
CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)    $9,355.61.     E.   (9)    $3,283,33, 

A.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 400  Folger  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)    $19.40 

A.  George  Grant,  4801  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Ministry  of  Industry,  Thailand  Govern- 
ment. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $325.83. 


A.  Cornelius  R.  Gray,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  James  A.  Gray,  1411  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Tool.  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association,  1411  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 


A.  Virginia    M.    Gray,    3501    WUUamsburg 
Lane  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Citizens   Committee   for  UNICEF,   20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $10.     E.   (9)    $68.51. 


A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson,  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Co.,  611   Idaho  Building,  Boise,  Idaho. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co,,  1416  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

E.   (9)    $451.31. 

A.  Jerry  N.  Griffin,  731  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C, 

B,  C.I,T,    Financial    Corp,,    650    Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Jerry  N.  Grlffln,  731  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Indian    Sugar    Mills    Aseoclatlon,    Cal- 
cutta, India. 


A.  Jerry  N.  Grlffln,  731  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mutual  Benefit  Health  Sc  Accident  As- 
sociation, Omaha,  Nebr. 

A.  Jerry  N.  Griffin,  731  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Oceanic  Properties,  Inc..  Post  Office  Box 
2780,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

A.  Ben  H.  Gulll,  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC, 

B.  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co., 
American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting  Co. 

D,    (6)    $4,200.     E.   (9)    $1,810. 


A.  Seymour  C.  Guthman,  Executive  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC, 

B.  Syndlcat  des  DistiUateurs  et  producteurs 
de  Sucre  de  Madagascar,  282  Boulevard.,  St, 
Germain,  Paris,  France. 

D,    i6i    $3,750, 


A.  Robert  W.  Haack,  888  17th  Street  NW,. 
Washington,  DC. 

B,  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers. Inc, 


A  Hoyt  S,  Haddock,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW,,  Washington,  D.C, 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
dLma  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D,C, 

D,    (6)    $600,     E.    (9)    $18€,80, 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW,,  Washington,  D,C. 

B,  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,225.     E.    (9)    «99.78, 


A,  Harlan  V.  Hadley,  1710  H  Street  NW,. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Taxation  Committee  of  Automobile 
Manufacturers  Association.  320  New  Center 
Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)    •625. 

A.  Hal  H.  Hale,  421  Transportation  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Andrew  G  Haley.  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards. 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C 

D.    (6l    $462.92. 

A.  Harold  T.  Halfpenny,  HI  West  Wash- 
ington Street.  Chicago,  111. 

A.  J.  G.  Hall,  Detroit.  Mich 

B.  Gfci'.Tal  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Botilevard,  Detroit,  Mich." 

A.  E.  C.  Hallbeck,  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $6,875.10. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C, 

B.  Comlsion  Naclonal  Para  el  Estudlo,  de 
la  Cafia  y  el  Azucar,  La  Paz,  Bollrta 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  Rockefeller 
Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


A,  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW,,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Association, 
815  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy,  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC 

A.  Bryce  N.  Harlow,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co..  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

E.    (9)    $112 


A.  Mildred  B.  Harman,  212  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 

D     (6>    $750.49.     E,    (9)    $336  78 
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A.  WlUl«m  B.  H&rmAn,  Jr.,  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  WMlUngton.  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  330  North 
Mi«ht|fn  ATenue,  Ctalc&go.  ni. 

D.   (6)   taSSM.     E.   (9)    96.17. 

A.  R.  A.  Harris,  38  South  Etearborn  Street. 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Ralliray  Progreas  Institute.  38  South 
Daarbom  BtrMt,  Chicago,  Ul. 

D.  (8)    •3,349,9«. 

A.  Burr  P.  Harrlaon,  Oralchen  Building, 
Wtnchaater,  Va. 

B.  Savac*  Ansa.  Weatfleld,  Maaa.,  R«dfleld 
Otm  Slgbt  Cc  Denver.  Colo..  O.  F.  Mossberg 
*  Bona,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  High  Stand- 
ard Corp..  Ebunmond,  Conn.,  Browning  Arms 
Co..  Mwi^n.  Utah. 

D.   (S)   $6,168,80.     B.   (9)    $57.»4, 

A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins,  1701  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  Health  Inatirance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    81,680.     E.   (9)    19  63. 

A.  Haya  &  Hays.  920  Warner  BiUldlng, 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Blotor  Commerce  Association,  Inc.,  4004 
Versailles  Road,  Lexington,  Ky. 

D.   (6)   8300. 

A.  Joseph  H.  Hays.  280  Union  Station 
Building,  Chicago,  m. 

B.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways. 
324  Union  SUtlon  Building,  Chicago,  Dl. 


A.  John    C.    Hazen,    1317    F    Street    NW  , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  Wert  31st  Street,  New  York.  N.T. 

E.  (8)   $340.72. 

A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica,   1701    K   Street   NW..    Washington.    DC. 
D.   (6)    $204.06.     E.   (9)    $264.06. 

A.  Patrick  B.  Healy,  30  F  Street  NW..  Waah- 
lngton. DC. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation. 
80  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $200.     E.   (9)    $153.60. 

A.  Robert  W.  Healy,  1101  17th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Smith  ft  Pepper,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton.  DC. 

D.  (6)   $50. 

A.  George  J.  Hecht.  52  VanderbUt  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  DC.  and  Blpar- 
tiaan  Citizens  Committee  for  Federal  Aid  for 
Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education. 
3107  Davenport  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  William  H.  Hedlund.  009  American  Bank 
Building.  Portland.  Oreg. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Oo.  of  California.  San 
Francisco.  Calif..  Mobil  Oil  Co..  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.,  Union  Oil  Oo.  of  California.  Loa  An- 
geles, Calif..  Shell  Oil  Co..  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  Tidewater  Oil  Co,  San  Francisco. 
Calif.,  Richfield  OU  Co..  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

A.  Kenneth  O.  Helsler,  National  League  of 
Insured  Savings  Associations.  1200  17th 
Street  NW..  Waahinfton,  DC. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
soclattons.  1300  17th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   («)   $500. 

A.  Laxiranoe  a.  Henderson ,  1707  H  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Mayer.  Frledllch.  Spieas.  Tiemey.  Brown 
*  putt,  asi  South  LaSaUe  Street.  Chicago, 


m..  and  Simpson.  Thatcher  &  Bartlett.  120 
Broadway,  New  York.  NY. 

A.  Edmund    P     Hennellv,     150    East     42d 
Street,  New  York,  N  Y 

B.  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co  .  Inc     150  E.ist  42d 
Street,  New  York.  NY. 

D.   (6)    $1,125.     E    »l.ie0  82. 

A.  John  K,  Herbert,  575  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  NY 

B.  Magazine    Publishers    .Association,    675 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York   N  Y 

D.   (6)    $383  14. 

A.  Hester,  Owen  &  Crowder,  432  Shorehim 
Building,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Boston  Wool  Trade  Association.  263 
Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass 

D.    (6)    $600.      E,    (9)    »25  06 

A.  Hester.  Owen  &  Crowder.  432  Shoreham 

Building.  Washington,  DC 

B.  United  States  Brewers  Association.  535 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N  Y 

D.    (6)    $5,000.      E     (9)    $74  93. 

A.  Clinton  M  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

B.  Savage  Arms,  Westfleld,  Mass  :  Redneld 
Gun  Sight  Co..  Denver,  Colo  ;  O  F  Mossberg 
&  Sons.  Inc..  New  Haven.  Conn.:  High  Stand- 
ard Corp.,  Hammond.  Conn  ;  and  Browning 
Arms  Co..  Morgan.  Utah, 

D.  (6)    $10,000. 

A.  J.  J.  Hlckej-,  405  Majestic  Building. 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

B.  Union   Paclflc   Railroad   Co. 

A.  M.  F.  Hlcklln,  Iowa  Rallwav  Commit- 
tee, 507  Bankers  Trust  Building.  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Committee.  507  Bankers 
Trust  Building,  Des  Mulnes,  Iowa 

E.  (9)    $935.35. 

A.  John  W.  Hight,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Waahlngton.  D  C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc  .  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington    DC 

D.   (6)    $100. 

A.  Hill  ti  Knowlton,  Inc  .  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York.  NY,  and  Robert  K  Gray 
1735  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Norman  Hill 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department  AFL- 
CIO,  815  I6th  .Street  NW.,  Washington    DC 

D,    (6)    $2,574.     E.    (9)    $222  68. 

A.  James  A.  Hlrshfleld.  305  Rockefeller 
Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio, 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  .\s6oclatlon.  305  Rocke- 
feller Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Lawrence  S.  Hobart.  919  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Ass<-»clatlon.  919 
18th  Street  N'W..  Washington,  D  C. 

D.   (6)    $600. 


A.  Ralph  D.  Hodges.  Jr. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1819  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  .  Washington. 
DC. 

B.   (9)   $11. 


A.  Lawrence    J.    Hogan.    1022    15th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Apartment  Association  of  America   Inc 
1022  15th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,925.     E.    (9)    $252. 

A.  Lawrence    J.    Hogan.    1022    15th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Joint  Committee  on  Transportation  for 
Metropolitan  Washington. 

D.   (6)    $253.13.     E.   (9)    $786.91. 


A.  Lawrence    J.    Hogan.    1022    15th    Street 
NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Specialty  Contrac- 
tors' Association.  Inc.  1022  15th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $281.     E.   (9)    $260.21. 


A.  Irvln  A.  Hoff.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue. 
Wsshington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Cane  Sugars  Refiners' 
Asaociatlon,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.   (9)    $138.18. 


A.  Lee  B.  Holmes.  829  Pennsylvania  Bu'Id- 
Ing,  Washmgton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111 

E.   (9)    $21. 

A.  Home   Manufacturers   Association,   1117 
Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $1,000. 

A.  Donald  E.  Horton,  American  Warehouse- 
men's Association,  222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago,  111. 

A.  Charles  L.  Huber,  1701  18th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  1425  East 
McMillan   Street.   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $3,625.     E.    (9)    $13,101.12. 

A.  W.  T  Huff.  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, DC, 

B.  Independent    Natural    Gas    Association 
of  America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC 

D,    (6)    $275. 

A.  William  J.  Hull.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington.  DC 

B,  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association. 
Inc, 

A.  William  J.  Hull.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington.  DC. 

B.  Ashland  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  1409  Win- 
chester Avenue.  Ashland,  Ky. 

A.  Everett  Hutchinson,  839  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC, 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Own- 
ers. 839   17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter.  Post  Office  Box  2255. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (8)    $5. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Post  Office  Box  2255, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Mrs.  Erna  H.  Schuyler.  Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 

E,  (9)    $284. 

A.  Prank  N.  Ikard.  1271  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1271  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Immlng.  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  As- 
sociation. 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washlnirton. 
DC. 

A.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,067.50. 
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A.  Industrial  Union  Department.  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $17,013.86.     E.   (9)   $17,013.85. 

A.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago.  111. 

E.  (9)    $394.54. 


A.  Institute  of  Appliance  Manufacturers, 
2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  &  Steel,  Inc.,  1729 
H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $300.     E.   (9)    $615.42. 


A.  International      Armament     Corp.,      10 
Prince  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 
E.   (9)    $1,500. 


A.  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 
St  Machine  Workers,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

E.   (9)   $540. 

A.  The  Interstate  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion,  163-165  Center  Street,  Winona,  Minn. 
D.    (6)    $2,975.     E.    (9)    $4.75. 


A.  Iron   Ore   Lessors   Association,   Inc.,    19 

Summit  Court,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
D.   (6)    $3,999,73.     E.   (9)    $9,506.49. 


A.  Rear  Adm.  Alexander  Jackson,  Jr.,  333 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Robert  C.  Jackson.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc..  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,750.     E.   (9)    $187.97. 


A.  Walter  K.  Jaenlcke,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  Inc..  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Japanese     American     Citizens     League. 
1634  Poet  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
E.   1 9)    $200. 

A.  Daniel  Jaspan,  Post  OlHce  Box  1924. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors, Post  Office  Box  1924,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,222.60.     E.    (9)    $54.65. 

A.  Joe  Jenness,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 


A.  Robert  G.  Jeter.  Dresden,  Tenn. 

B.  H.  C.  SplnkB  Clay  Co..  Paris,  Tenn.,  Old 
Hickory  Clay  Co.,  Paducah,  Ky.,  Bell  Clay  Co., 
Gleason,  Tenn.;  United  Clay  Mines  Corp., 
Trenton.  N.J..  and  Kentucky-Tennessee  Clay 
Co.,  Mayfleld.  Ky. 

E.   (9)   $480.50 


A.  Glendon  E.  Johnson.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American   Life   Convention.   230   North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $726.25.     E.   (9)    $18.20. 


A.  Hugo  E.  Johnson.  600  Bulkley  Building, 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

B.  American  Iron  Ore  Association,  600 
Bulkley  Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
ative Union  of  America.  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver.  Colo.;  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton. D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,607.74.     E.   (9)    $172.31. 


A.  T.  Richmond  Johnson.  300  New  Jersey 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Central    Arizona    Project    Association, 
Arizona  Title  BuUdlng,  Phoenix.  Ariz. 


A.  Willis  Johnson.  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Ned  Johnston,  1105  Barr  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Maufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation. 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  George  Bliss  Jones,  Montgomery.  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002  First 
National   Bank   Building,   Montgomery,   Ala. 

D.  (6)    $552.     E.   (9)   $680.97. 

A.  L.  Dan  Jones,  1110  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.  (9)    $29.40. 

A.  Phillip  E.  Jones,  920  Tower  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  U.S.  Beet  Sugar  Association,  920  Tower 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $700. 

A.  WllUam  J.  Keating.  400  Polger  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Grain  &  Peed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 400  Polger  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $16. 

A.  Howard  B.  Keck,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co..  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Steirs.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

E.  (9)    $300. 

A.  W.   M.   Keck.   Jr..    1801   Avenue   of    the 
Stars.  Loa  Angeles.  Calif. 
E.   (9)    $275. 


A.  Charles  C.  Keeble,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  2180.  Houston.  Tex. 

E.   (9)    $159.01. 

A.  Eugene  A.  Keeney,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  1615  H  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  James  C.  Kelley,  1500  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors' 
Association,  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John   T.   Kelly,    1155   15th   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  I.  L.  Kenen.  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy,  420  Cafrltz  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Findlay,  Ohio. 
E.   (9)    $134.40. 


A.  William  J.  Kerwln,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.   (6)    $500. 

A.  Jeff  Klbre,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


B.  International  Longshoremen's  &  Ware- 
housemen's Union,  150  Golden  Gate  Avenue, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $2,812.20.     E.   (9)    $2,413.95. 

A.  John  L.  KllcuUen,  McNutt,  Dudley  & 
Easterwood,  910  17th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee, 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $50. 


A.  Edward  W.  Klley.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, DC. 


A.  Ludlow  King.  2139  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  T.  Bert  King.  812  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  U.S.  Savings  &  Loan  League,  221  North 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago.  HI. 

D.   (6)    $750. 

A.  Clifton  Klrkpatrlck,  1918  North  Park- 
way, Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office   Box   12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $630.     E.   (9)    $27.71. 

A.  James  F.  Kmetz,  1427  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,802. 


A.  John  D.  Knodell.  Jr..  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Htimble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.   (9)    $214.79. 

A.  George    W.   Koch,    1612   K   Street    NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co..  925  South  Roman 
Avenue.  Chicago.  HI. 


A.  Germaine  Krettek.  200  G  Street  SE., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Library  Association  50  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.   (9)    $4,926.92. 

A.  Herman  C.  Kruse,  245  Market  Street. 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  Paclflc  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  246  Market 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.  (6)    $4,387.50.     E.    (9)    $4,456.48. 

A.  June  Kysllko,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West.  1165  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C,  and  U  South 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 

America,  905   16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.  (91    $9,281,25. 

A.  Laborers'   Political   Action    League.   905 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $7,469.19.     E.   (9)    $2^07.11 


A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton. 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $7,990.     E.   (9)    $6,480.71. 
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A.  Kenneth  C.  lAndry.  1735  New  York 
Avenue,  Waaliington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  ArcbltectA, 
1736  New  Tork  Avenue,  WMhlngton.  DC. 

D.  (8)   U,000. 

A.  RlchATd  H.  L*n0,  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Wublngton,  D.C. 

B.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  In  Public  Financ- 
ing. 

A.  Robert  D.  Larsen,  1730  K  Street  NW  . 
Wasblngton.  DC. 

B.  SwaaUand  Sugar  Association.  Mbabane, 
Swaziland. 

E.  (0)   $372.22. 


A.  Reed    E.    Larson,    1900    L    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Right    To    Work    Committee. 
1900  L  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    9300.     E.   (9)    >50. 


A.  J.    Austin    Latimer,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (0)    1900. 

A.  Oeorge  H.  Lawrence,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (8)    ISia.SO      E.    (9)    $61.23. 

A.  League  of  Americans  Residing  Abroad. 
910  nth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

A.  Robert  P.  Lederer,  835  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Inc.,  835  Southern  Building,  Washington 
DC 

D.  (8)    $36.35.     E.    (9)    $111.33. 

A.  Leonard  P.  Lee,  402  Solar  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tennessee  Oas  Transmission  Co  .  Poet 
Ofnce  Box  2511,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)   $81.50. 

A.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc..  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

O.   (6)   $165.     E.   (9)    $127.50. 

A.  Laglalatlve  Committee,  International 
Economic  Policy  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $3,739.47. 

A.  Robert  J.  Leigh,  1736  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  CooperaUve  Asso- 
claUon,  1736  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)   $43. 

A.  O.  K.  Lelghty,  400  Plrst  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

A.  Nils  A.  Lennartson,  38  South  Dearborn 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute.  38  South 
Dsarbom  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $8,749.98. 

A.  Gilbert  B.  Leeaenco,  1343  H  Street  NW., 
Waahlacton.  D.C. 

B.  General  Ifllls,  Inc..  9300  Waysata  Bou- 
levard, ICnneapolla,  Minn. 

D.  (8)   $3300. 


A.  With  If.  LtOTer,  3034  Rlttenhouse  Street 
NW.,  Waablnfton,  D.O. 

B.  Washington  Home  Rule  Committee,  934 
l«th  atTMt  WW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1JMJ». 


A.  Roy  T.  Lester.  M.D..  1  Parragut  Sqxiare 
South.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  335 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  111 

D.   (6)    5375.     E.    i9i    »4.75. 

A.  Morris  J  Levin,  1632  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co  ,  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A.  Hal  Leyshon,  122  East  42d  Street.  New 
York,  NY. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Mu.?lclans,  641 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  NY 

D.    (6)    $4,999  98.     E.   (9i    $929  28. 

A.  Lightweight  Aggregate  Percentage  De- 
pletion Oonunit  tee,  Poet  Office  Box  9138,  Rich- 
mond. Va. 

D.    (6)    $200.     E.    (Qi    $985.26. 


A.  Lester  W.  Llndow.  Association  of  Maxi- 
mum Service  Telecasters,  Inc  ,  17,35  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.    (6)    $12125. 

A.  David  A.  Undsay,  1  Chase  Manhattan 
Plaza,  New  York,  NY. 

B.  ICI  Financial  Corp  .  488  Madison  .Ave- 
nue. New  York,  NY. 

D.    ^6)    $1,000.     E     '9 1    $81.66. 

A.  Donald  J  Llpsett,  1420  N  Street  .-TW  , 
Washington.  D.C, 

B.  American  Conservative  Union,  1010 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,624,99 

A.  Robert  G,  Litschert.  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

B.  National  -Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washmeton 
D.C. 

D.    (6 1    $687  50.      E     i9)    $24.57. 

A.  Basil  R.  Uttin.  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York.  NY. 

B,  Continental  OH  Co. 

A.  Fred  Llvmgton,  802  Ring  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  DC 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N  Y. 

A.  MaJ  Gen.  George  O  N  Lodoen.  333 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  John  J.  Long,  711  I4th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistant's  Union  of  North  America,  Press- 
men's Home.  Tenn 

D.  (6)    $1,075       E     (9)    $120. 

A.  Paul  H.  Long,  1612  K  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co  (New  Jersey;,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York    N  Y 

E.  (9)    $41.46 

A.  R.   C.   Longmlre,   Pauls    Valley,   Okla. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts.  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles.  Va 

B.  National  Canners  Association  1133  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 

D.   (6)    $1,500. 

A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles.  Va. 

B.  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.  Roa- 
noke. Va. 

D.   (6)    $600. 


January  10,  1966 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion,  20   North   Wacker   Drive,   Chicago    111. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Western    Medical    Corp.,    415-423    West 
Pershing  Road,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Charles  Emmet  Lucey,  905  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Support  Group  for  Progressive  Banking, 
905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Milton   F.   Lunch,   2029   K  Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional   Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington    D  C 

D.    (6)    $750. 

A.  Breck  P.  McAllister,  25  Broadway    New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


January  10,  1966 
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A.  John   A.   McCart,    100  Indiana    Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Government  Employees'  Council.  APL- 
CIO.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

D.   (6)    81,682.66 

A.  McCarty  &  Wheatley,  1200  Walker 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Evan  Jones  Coal  Co..  Box  619,  Anchor- 
age,   Alaska,    and    UslbelU    Coal    Mine     Inc 

Usbelll,  Alaska. 
D.    (6)    $625. 

A.  McCarty  &  Wheatley,  1200  Walker 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Semltroplc  Water  Storage  District,  2714 
"L"  Street,  Bakersfleld,  Calif. 

D.   (6|    $900. 

A.  Guy  G.  McConnell.  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association. 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC 

D.    (6)    $800. 

A.  Albert  L.  McDermott.  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association, 
221  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY 

D,   (6)    $200. 

A.  Angus  H.  McDonald. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
eratlve  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union),  1575  Sherman  Street.  Denver.  Colo ' 
1012   14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.   DC 

D.   (6)    $3,230.98.     E.   (9)    $97.36. 

A.  Benny  W.  McGehee,  Post  Office  Box  908. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Post 
Office  Box  908,  San  Antonio  Tex 

D.   (6)    $300. 

A.  P.  Howard  McQulgan,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,562.     E.    (9)    $232.90. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Mcintosh,  400  Plrst  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $2,021.40.     E.    (9)    $20  70 


A.  WUUam  F.  McKenna,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.   (6)    $34. 

A.  Richard  P.  McMahon,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Thomas  E.  Flynn,  Eastern  Conference 
of  Teamsters,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  William  P.  McManus,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $315. 

A.  Robert  D.  McMlllen,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Corn  Starch  Industry  Committee,  1625 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Charles  R.  McNeill.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $1,200.     E.    (9)    $2,392,80. 

A.  William  P.  MacCracken,  Jr.,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association.  Inc., 
100  West  Pine  Street.  Sellngsgrove,  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $2,500. 

A.  John  G.  Macfarlan,  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  REA  Express,  219  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $1,254.     E.    (9)    $182.28. 

A.  James  E.  Mack,  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Confectioners  Association,  36 
South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

A.  Jos.  R.  MacLaren,  4  Linden  Drive,  Hud- 
son Falls,  N.Y. 

B.  Potlatch  Forests,  Inc.,  320  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $1,425.     E.   (9)    $516.38. 

A.  H.  E.  Mahlman,  1026  17th  Street  NW., 
Wa.'hington.  D.C. 

P.  American  Optometric  Association,  Inc., 
c  0  Dr.  Melvln  D.  Wolfberg,  100  West  Pine 
Street.  Sellnsgrove,  Pa. 

D.  (6)    $812.50.     E.    (9)    $206.45. 

A.  Don  Mahon,  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Unions,  1127  Warner  Building 
Wiishlngton.  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $1,020.68. 

A.  Carter  Manasco.  5932  Chesterbrook 
Road.  McLean.  Va. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  BuUd- 
lng, Washington,  DC 

D.  (6)    $4,600.     E.   (9)    $140.95. 

A.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc..  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y 

E.  (9)    $1,455.87. 

A.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association, 
Inc  ,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.    (9)    $3,000. 


A.  Raymond  E.  Marks,  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co..  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Robert  O.  Marrltz,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $64. 

A.  David  M.  Marsh,  837  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  110 
William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $400.     E.   (9)    $14.25. 

A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh.  600  Crandall  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

D.   (6)    $3,255.     E.    (9)    $318.90. 

A.  Michael  Marsh,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  Plrst  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $330.13. 


A.  Winston  W.  Marsh,  1343  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, 1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  J.  Paull  Marshall,  925  Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation    Building,    Washington.    D.C. 

D.   (6)    $140.65.     E.   (9)    $93.15. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Martin,  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mid-Continent  OH  &  Gas  Assoclacion. 
300  Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

D.   (6)    $120.     E.   (9)    $120. 


A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  American  Commit- 
tee on  Japan.  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Im- 
ports, Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y 

D.   (6)    $250. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League. 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Francisco    Calif 

D.    (6)    $200. 


A.  Walter  J.  Mason,  815  16th  L.reet  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment. AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,999.93.     E.   (9)    $1,480. 


A  James  Mark,  Jr.,  1427  I  Street  NW , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,802. 


A.  Rodney  W.  Markley,  Jr.,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn.  Mich 
D-   (6)    $525.     E.   (9)    $1,437.96. 
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A.  P.  H.  Mathews,  925  Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,091.09.     E.   (9)    $672.96. 

A.  Charles  D.  Matthews,  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $90.     E.   (9)    $4.02. 

A.  C.  V.  and  R.  V.  Maudlin,  1111  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Secondary  Ma- 
terial Industries,  Inc.,  271  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Robert  A.  Means,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet    Reserve    Association,    1303    New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington   D  C 

D.   (6)    $100. 

A.  John    S.    Mears,     1608    K    Street    NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.    (6)    $3,135.72      E.   (9)    $15.65. 

A.  Donald  Melvln,  20  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  CUNA  Ir/Lernatlonal,  Inc.,  1617  Sherman 
Avenue,  Vadlson,  Wis. 

D.    (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $196.85. 

A.  Lawrence    C.    Merthan,    1735    K    Street 
NW.,  Washlngt-m,  DC. 

B.  Chas.  Pfizt-r  &  Co.,  Inc.,  235  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6|    $500      E     (9)    $225.20. 

A.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  1616  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Michigan  Hospital  Service,  441  East 
Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

E,  (9i    $1,548.63. 

A.  Midland  Cooperative  Dairy  Association 

Box  128  Cazenovia.  N.Y. 

A.  Clarence   R.   Miles,   1625  I   Street,   NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  International 
Economic  Policy  Association.  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.    (9)    $3.73947. 

A.  John  R  Miles.  1615  H  Street  NW.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S  A. 

A.  Capt.  A.  Standley  Miller,  1629  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity. 25  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (61    $100. 

A.  Miller  Associates.  Inc.,  1705  DeSalee 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Associated  Telephone  Answering  Ex- 
changes, Inc..  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC, 

D.    (6)    $937.50.     E.    (9)    $90. 

A.  Miller  Associates.  Inc..  1705  DeSalee 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  League  of  New  York  Theatres.  Inc., 
and  The  National  .Association  of  the  Legiti- 
mate Theatre.  Inc..  137  West  4«th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,125.     E.   (9)    $90. 

A.  Dale  Miller.  377  Mayflower  Hotel.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Dallas.  Tex..  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
D.    (6)    $1,500. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Intracoastal  Canal  Association,  2211 
South  Coast  Building.  Houston,  Tex 

D.   (6)   $2,625. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Ma>'flower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C 

B.  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.,  Newgulf,  Tex., 
and  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $2,250. 

A.  EMwln  Reld  Miller.  1004  Pamam  Street, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

B.  Nebraska  Railroads  Legislative  Commit- 
tee. 1004  Famam  Street,  Omaha.  Nebr 

D.   (8)    $3,486.     E.   (9)    $688.18. 
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A.  Uoyd  B.  UUler.  1730  K  Street  NW^ 
WMhliigton.  D.C.,  and  106  Broadway,  Mew 
York,  N.T. 

B.  American  Telephone  k.  Telegrapli  Co^ 
196  Broadway,  Naw  Tark.  M.T. 

D.  (6)   %b66M. 

A.  Liunan  Q.  Miller,  424  Henry  Building, 
Portland,  Or«g. 

B.  Oregon  Ballroad  Acaodatlon,  424  Henry 
Building.  Portland,  Oreg. 

X.  (B)   $MB.48. 

A.  CUuda  IHnard,  316  Uarket  Street.  San 
Franclaoo.  Calif. 

B.  Oallfomla  Ballroad  AMOclatlon,  215 
liarket  Street,  San  Prandaco,  C«Ulf. 

A.  Othmer  J.  ICacho,  6038  Wlaconaln  Ave- 
nue HW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  6025  WU- 
ooniln  Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

A.  IClaaoun  Railroad  Committee,  906  Olive 
Street,  St.  Loula.  Mo. 
K.   (D)   •162.60. 

A.  Stephen  A.  Mitchell,  Post  Office  Box  B32. 
Taoa.  N.  Mex. 

A.  WUlla  C.  Moffatt,  53fl  First  Security 
Building,  Boise,  Idaho. 


A.  Marlon  S.  Monk,  Jr.,  Batchelor.  La. 

B.  National  Aaaoclatlon  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conaervatlon  Dlatrlcta,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  O.  Merrill  Moody,  925  Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation   Building    Washington,   DC. 

D.   (8)   •27.83.     E.   (B)    •4B.68. 

A.  Jo  V.  Morgan.  Jr.,  816  16th  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  American  Humane  Aaaoclatlon,  Poet  Of- 
fice Box  1288,  Denver.  Colo. 

D.  (8)   81.260. 

A.  Morlson.  Clapp.  Abrams  &  Haddock,  the 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,   DC. 

B.  The  Sperry  A  Hutchinson  Co.,  330 
Madlaon  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc.,  4004 
Venalllaa  Road,  Lexington,  Ky. 
D.   (8)    8300.     K.   (B)    8510.28. 

A.  Ray  B.  Murdock. 

B.  American  Maritime  Aasoclatlon.  17  Bat- 
tery Place.  New  York.  NY.,  and  1726  K  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (8)   8700. 

A.  John  J,  Murphy,  WUellner  Sstates. 
Route  2,  Box  118-D,  Bdgewater,  Md. 

B.  National  Customs  Service  Association. 

A.  Robert  P.  Murphy.  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (8)   83.S83.18.     X.   (B)    894  26. 

A.  wnilam  K.  Murray,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Nattonal  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
eoclatlon.  3000  Florida  Avenue  NW ,  Wash- 
ington. D.O. 

A.  William  X.  Murtha,  National  Assocla- 
Uon  of  Manufacturers.  BIS  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Augustus  Nasmlth,  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion. EUymond  Plaaa.  Newark.  NJ. 

B.  Aeeoclatad  RaUroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaaa,  New- 
ark, N  J. 


A.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
cUUon.  1165  l&th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton. 
D.C. 

A.  National  Associated  Businessmen,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    11,530.     E.    (9^    •222.46. 


A.  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Companies,  163-65  Center  Street.  Winona, 
Minn. 

D.   (6)    815,000.     E.   (9)    $15.25. 

A.  National    Association    of   Electric   Cos., 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (8)    11,318.88.     E.    (9)    »10. 703.20. 

A.  National    Association   of   Food   Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)    8200.     £.   (9)    8200. 

A.  National  Aasoclatlon  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers,  919  18th  SUeet  NW.,  Waahlngton, 
DC. 

A.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufacturers. Munsey  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  National  Aasoclatlon  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    81.869^24.     £.   (9)    $1,869.24. 

A.  National    Association   of   Postal   Super- 
visors, Post  Office  Box  1924,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $15,000.     E.   (9)    $8,042.19. 

A.  National   Association   of   Soil   &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 
D.   (6)    »«83.03.     E.   (9)    $552.50. 

A.  National  Association  of  Travel  Organi- 
sations, 900  17th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton, 
D.C. 

D.    (6)    $25,669.99      E.   (9)    $682,50. 


A.  National  Council,  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics,  3027  North  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  (B)   $160. 

A.  National  Council  on  Biislness  Mall,  Inc., 
20  North  Wackex  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
D.   (6)    ^70.71.     E.   (9)    %2&0. 


A.  National  Counsel  Associatea,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  149  Broadway.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    gS.OOO.     E.   (9)    •503.38. 


A.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, D.C. 

A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 155  Bast  44th  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    8280^28.     E.   (9)    $280.28. 


A.  National  Farmers  Organization,  Corn- 
ing, Iowa. 

E.   (9)   $6,155.88. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  2012  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $441337.05.     E.   (9)    $2,544.18. 


A.  National  Rshjeries  Institute,  Inc.,  1614 
20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  National  Forest  Products  Afisoclatlon. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.   (6)    $2,703.20. 


A.  National    Automobile    Dealers    Associa- 
tion, 2000  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $11,809.36.     E.    (9i    $11,80936. 


A.  National    Broiler    Council, 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.    (8)    $400.     E.    i9i    $400. 
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A.  National  Housing  Conference,  Inc.,  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $18,823.32.     E.   (9)   •23,499.64. 

A.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
Associations.  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   (6)    •5.734.38.     E.   (9)    $1,034. 

A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $8,012.84.     E.   (9)    $8,012.84. 


A.  National  Coal  Association.  Coal  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

A.  National  Committee  To  Abolish  the 
House  Un-American  Activitiea  Committee, 
555  North  Western  Avenue  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

D.    16)    $1,02468.     E     i9i    $1.02468. 

A.  National  Committee  for  International 
Development,  1760  Church  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, DC. 

D.    (6)    $7,370.     E     (9 1    $4.825  80. 

A.  National  Community  Television  Asso- 
ciation. Inc.,  535  Transportation  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

D.    (6)    $435.     E.    (9)    $435. 

A.  National  Conference  of  Non-Proflt  Ship- 
ping Associations.  Inc  .  26  Auburn  Avenue, 
Poet  Office  Box  1738.  Atlanta.  Oa 

D.    (6)    $6,375. 


A.  Nattonal  Parking  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.    (9)    $1,333.32. 


A.  National  Partlcleboard  Association,  711 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A,  National  Retail  Furniture  Association. 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  HI. 


A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)    $7,596.75. 


A.  National  Cotton  Compress  &  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association.  1085  Shrine  Building 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
Poet  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn 
D.   (6)    $3,62603.     E.    (9)    $3,626.03. 

A.  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Eta- 
ployars.  820  Southern  Building,  Waahlngton. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $2,183.     E.   (B)    •2.183. 


A.  National  Right  To  Work  Committee. 
1900  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    87,930.     E.   (9)    •11,440. 

A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

E.  (9)    $1,195.63. 

A.  National    Small    Business    Association. 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    •2,662.62. 


A.  National  Society  of  Profeeslonal  Engi- 
neers, 3029  K  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $123,396.     B.   (9)    $2,472. 

A.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, 1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)   •100.    E.  (9)   8100. 
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A.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
D.   (61    $16,059.     E.   (9)    •8,275.04. 


A.  Natlon-Wlde  Committee  on  Import-Ex- 
port Policy.  815  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   (6)    •8,037.50.     E.   (9)    •7,701.93. 


A.  Robert    R.    Neal,    1701    K    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $45.     E.   (9)    ^21.66. 

A.  Alan   M.   Nedry,    888    17th   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Southern    California   Ddlson    Co.,    Post 
Office  Box  351,  Los  Angeles,  CaUf. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9)    $2,321.20. 


A.  Sunuel  E.  Neel,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 111  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 

D.   (6)    $3,750.     E.   (9)    $3,894. 


A.  Oliver  A.  Thomas,   1  East  First  Street, 
Reno.  Nev. 

B.  Nevada    Railroad    Association,    1    E^ast 
First  Street.  Reno,  Nev. 


A.  New  England  Shoe  &  Leather  Associa- 
tion, 210  Lincoln  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
D.    (6)    $441.50.     E.   (9)    $441.50. 


A.  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Newman,  1029  Vermont 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Consumers  League,  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  George  L.  Nichols. 

B.  N.itionaI  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,750.     E.    (9)    $127.88. 

A.  Patrick  J.  Nllan.  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (61    $4,999.98.     E.   (9)    $706.23. 

A.  Stanley  D.  Noble,  Munsey  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries, 
Munsey  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Robert  W.  Nolan,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire   Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

A.  Charles  M.  Noone,  1209  Ring  Building, 
Wrtshington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies,  537  Washington 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    81.500.     E.   (9)    $263.82. 

A  .Toseph  A.  Noone,  514  Madison  Building, 
1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
i^ia-ion,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

A  O.  L.  Norman,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
W.-ishington,  D.C. 

B  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies,   1200   18th  Street   NW.,  Washington. 

D    (6)    $975.     E.    (9)    $13.33. 

A.  Robert  H.  North,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion.  1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

£:.   (9)    $230.22. 


A.  Harry  E.  Northam,  185  North  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Association  of  American  Physicians  & 
Surgeons,  Inc.,  185  North  Wabash  Avenue. 
Chicago,  111. 


A.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
E.  (9j   $2,213.01. 


A.  Graham  T.  Northup,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Waslilngton,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 111  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6l    $5,100.     E.   (9)    $5,942. 


A.  Alvin   E.    OUver,    400  Folger   Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Grain  &  Peed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 400  Folger  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  E.  M.  Norton,  30  F  Street  NW„  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

.  D.   (6)    $200. 

A.  Michael    J.    Norton,    30   P   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $200.     E.    (9)    $539.15. 

A.  Ira    H.    Nunn,    1155    15th    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Restaurant   Association,    1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,250.     E.   (9)    $250. 

A.  William  B.  O'Connell,  400  First  Street, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood    of    liailroad    Signalmen, 
2247  West  Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $525. 


A.  O'Connor,    Green,    Thomas   &   Walters, 
508  Federal  Bar  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association,  122 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  O'Connor,    Green,    Thomas   &   Walters, 
508  Federal  Bar  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Transit  Association,  355  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas  &  Walters, 
508  Federal  Bar  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  Balanced  Leg- 
islative Representation,  870  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  CaUf , 

E.  (9)   $3,108.93. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas  &  Walters, 
508  Federal  Bar  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.,  1  Chase  Man- 
hattan Plaza,  New  York   N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $6,000.     E.   (9)'  $134.73. 

A.  O'Connor.  Green,  Thomas  &  Walters, 
508  Federal  Bar  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Outdoor  Amusement  Busmess  Associa- 
tion, Box  143,  Southfleld.  Mich. 

E.  (9)   $99.43. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomaa  St  Walters,  608 
Federal  Bar  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Roadside  Business  Association.  1430 
Rand  Tower,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E,    (9)    «1,823.40. 


A.  Charles  T.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  90  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    ^450.     E.   (9)    $36.84. 

A.  Harry  D.  Orr,  Jr.,  1  North  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,  m, 

B.  Robert  O.  Anderson,  Roswell,  N.  Mex. 

E.  (9)    843.39. 

A.  Morris  E.  Osburn,  CenUal  Trust  Build- 
ing, Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

B.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee. 
E.   (9)    $152.60. 

A.  Kermlt  Overby,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $150. 

A.  Raymond  S.  Page,  Jr.,  Mill  Creek  Ter- 
race, Gladwyne,  Pa. 

B.  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  375  Memorial  Ave- 
nue, Camden,  N.J, 

A.  Walter  Page,  Box  128.  Cazenovla,  N.Y. 

A.  Everett  L.  Palmer.  901  Hamilton  Street. 
AUentown,  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co  ,  901 
Hamilton  Street,  AUentown,  Pa. 

E.  (9)    $179.49. 

A.  J.  D.  Parel,  244  Transportation  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $400.49.     E.   (9)    $246. 

A.  Kenneth  Wells  Parkinson,  ilOO  Tower 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Committee  for  a  New  Patent 
Office  Building,  1331  G  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,457,60.     E.   (9)    $113.63. 

A.  James  D  Parrlott,  Jr.,  539  South  Main 
Street,  Plndlay,  Ohio. 

B.  Marathon  OU  Co..  639  South  Main 
Street,  Plndlay,  Ohio. 

A.  Robert  D.  Partridge.  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC, 

D.   (6j   $55.80. 


A.  O'Connor,    Green.   Thomas   Sc   Walters, 
508  Federal  Bar  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Upper  Mississippi   Towing   Corp.,   7703 
Normandale  Road,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.   (6)   $2,500. 


A.  John  B.  O'Day,  C.L.U.,   11  East  Adams 
Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, 11  East  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $10,642.39. 


A.  James  G.  Patton. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative  Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman 
Street.  Denver,  Colo.,  and  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,375.     E.   (9)    •214.18. 


A.  Jane  O'Grady,  816  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  APLr-CIO,  16  Union  Square,  New 
York.  N,Y. 

D.  (6)   81,820.     B.  (9)   8283.72. 


A.  Philip  C.  Pendleton.  Second  Street  Pike, 
Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 

B.  Charitable  Oontributors  Aasoclatlon,  100 
Old  York  Road,  Jenklntown,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    •1,100.     E.   (9)   $40M. 

A.  Philip  C  Pendleton,  Second  Street  Pike. 
Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 

B.  Family  Tax  Association,  100  Old  York 
Road,  Jenklntown.  Pa. 

D.   (6)   •SOO.  i,^, 
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A.  Philip  C.  PKuUeton.  Second  Street  PUce. 
Bryn  Atbyn,  Pa. 

B.  The  PltcAlra  Co.,  100  West  lOtb  Btnct, 
WUmlnfton,  Del. 

D.   (6)   taoo.     C.   (0)   HOM. 

A.  Peter  J.  Peetlllo,  116S  15th  Street  NW., 
Wuhlncton.  D.C. 

B.  National  Raetaurant  AMOciatlon.  115£ 
Uth  Street  NW.,  WaihlngtoD,  DC.  and  1530 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

0.  («)   (1,437.48.     B.   (0)    »125. 

A.  Brvln  L.  Petereon,  010  17th  Street  NW . 
Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  Milk.  Indujtry  Foundation  and  Inter- 
national Aaaoclatlon  of  Ice  Cream  Manu- 
faeturen.  010  17th  Sueet  NW.,  Waahlnston. 
DC. 

1.  (0)   Ml.Ql. 

A.  Harold  Peterson.  500  Mlnneeou  Federal 
BuUdlng,  UlnneapolU,  Minn. 

B.  National  R.E.A.  Telephone  Aaeoclatlon, 
BOO  Minnesota  Federal  BuUdlng.  Mlnneapolla. 


A.  PhyllU  T    Plotrow,   1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Population   Crlala    Committee,    1730   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.   (61    »2,500      E.    (9)    $107  25. 

A.  James  H.  Pipkin,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC 

B.  Texaco  Inc  ,   135  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    1700.     E     (9)    »1,2S5. 

A.  The  Pltcalrn  Co..  100  West  10th  Street, 
Wilmington.  Del. 

E.  (9^    9240.25. 

A.  S.    L.    Piatt.    723    Investment    Building, 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  Hawaiian    Sugar    Planters'    Association, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


D.   (8)    07.000.     E.    (0)    (1,061.83. 

A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson.  Drawer  BS,  Lake- 
land, Fla. 

B.  Florida   Citrus   Mutual.   Lakeland,   Fla. 
D.   (S)    91.300.     E.   (9)    04360. 


A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson.   Drawer   BS,  Lake- 
land, Fla. 

B.  Florida  Fruit  tt  Vegetable  Association, 
Post  Office  Box  8787,  Orlando.  Fla. 

E.   (0)   $355.M. 


A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson.  Drawer  BS,  Lake- 
land, Fla. 

B.  Wect  Coast  Inland  Navigation  District, 
Court  House,  Bradenton.  Fla 

D.   (8)    0000.     E.   (0)    031. 

A.  Kanneth  T.  Peterson,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  Hotal  it  Restaurant  Employees  and 
Bartandars  International  Union.  S  East 
Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.   (8)   02,400.00. 

A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1156  16th  SUeet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Joseph  D.  Phelan,  486  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Colorado  River  Association.  417  South 
Hill  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (8)   03.000.     S.   (0)   (730. 

A.  Richard  N.  Pbllleo.  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  OMu-born  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (8)    (1,373J0.     I.   (0)   (100.88. 

A.  Tom  Pickett,  044  Transportation  Build- 
ing. Waahington,  D.C. 

B.  Aaaoclatlon  of  American  Railroads, 
Tranaportatlon  Building,   Washington,  DC. 

D.   (8)   (160.71. 

A.  Plcraon.  Ball  *  Dowd,  1000  Ring  Build- 
tng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  FWtenU  Cartridge  Corp.,  r700  Foshay 
Towar,  Mlnnaapolla,  Minn. 

D.  (8)   UM. 

A.  Bruce  O.  Pike.  400  First  Street  NW., 
W—hlngton.  D.O. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamahlp 
Clarka.  1015  VUie  Street,  Olncinnatl,  Ohio. 

D.  (8)  (680. 

A.  T.  K.  Plnkaton,  Kentucky  Railroad  Aa- 
•eoUtloB.  101  But  High  Street,  Lexington 
Ky. 

K.  (9)  (819J0. 


A.  James  K  Polk,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Consolidated  Edison  Co  of  New  York. 
Inc.,  4  Irving  Place.  New  York,  N  Y. 

A.  John  W.  Pompelli,  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington,  D  C 

B.  Americ.tn  Medical  Aiisoclatlon,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  III. 

A.  Robert  R.  Poston,  908  Colorado  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D  C 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,   200   Park   Avenue.   New   York.  NY. 

D.    (6)    (900       E     |9)    $17293, 

A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC 

B.  Investment  Company  Ir..stltute,  61 
Broadway,  New  York.  NY. 

D.  (8)    $750.     E.   (9)    $9. 

A.  WUUam  J.  Potts.  Jr  .  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

B.  Association  on  Bri>adcaatlng  Standards. 
Inc..  1741  DeSales  Street  NW  .  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  William  I.  Poweil,  1110  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D  C 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  As.soclatlon  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Building.  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.  19)    $960 

A.  Graydon  R  Powers,  Jr  ,  Association  of 
Maximum  Service  Telecaaters.  Inc  ,  1735  De- 
Sales  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Marvin  J  Powers.  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion.   1620   K   Street    NW  .   Washington,   DC. 

D.   (6)    $300. 

A.  William  C.  Prather.  221  North  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago.  Ill 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  Ill 

D.   (8)    (400. 

A.  William   H     Press.    1616   K    Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $7,500. 

A.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman.  730  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Hold- 
ing Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.    (8)    $150.     E.    (9)    $4.75. 

A.  Pxircell  &  Nelson,  888  17th  Street  NW  , 
A^ashlngton,  DC. 

B.  Sugar  Sales  fPvt.),  Ltd.,  Throgmorton 
House.  Jameson  Avenue.  Salisbury   Rhodesia 

D.  (8)  $10,000.     B.  (0)  (408.16. 


January  10,  1966 

A.  WUllam  A.  Quinlan,  1317  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $890.42.     E.  (9)  $338.36. 

A.  Earl  O.  Qulnn,  9807  South  Oakley  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  111. 

B  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Sta- 
tion Employees,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati 
Ohio, 

D.  (6)  $823.50.     E.  (9)  $869.52. 

A  Luke  C.  Qulnn,  Jr..  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Cancer  Society,  New  York, 
NY.,  et  al. 

D.  (6)  $13,249.97.     E.  (9)  $8,206.90. 

A.  Alex  Radln,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC, 

D.  (6)  $444.40. 

A.  Edward  F.  Ragland,  6917  Marbury  Road, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1735  K 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

A  Railway  Progn.'ss  Institute.  38  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Ch'cago,  111, 

A,  Alan  T.  Rains,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 


A  Albert  Rains,  823  Forrest  Avenue,  Gads- 
den, Ala. 

B.  Mayer,  Prledllch.  Spless.  Tierney,  Brown 
&  Piatt,  231  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 


A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

A.  Donald  J.  Ramsey,   1625   I  Street  NW., 
Washington,    DC. 

B.  Sliver  Users  Association,   1625  I  Street 
NW.,   Washington,    D.C. 

D.   (6)    $489.99.     E.   (9)    $62.69. 

A.  James  A.  Ransford,  1701   Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tidewater  Oil  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Rea,  Cross  &  Knebel,  917  Munsey  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D,C. 

B.  Midwest  Solvents  Co..  Inc.,   1300  Main 
Street,  Atchison,  E^ns. 

D.   (6)    $480.     E.   (9)    $19.20. 

A.  Sydney    C,     Reagan,     3840    Greenbrier 
Drive,  Dallas,  Tex. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, Drawer  747,  Durant,  Okla. 

D.    (6)    $150. 

A.  Otle   M.    Reed,    1107    19th   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,160.     E.   (9)    $1,443.95. 

A.  W.  O.  Reed,  6254  Woodland  Drive,  Dal- 
las, Tex. 

B.  Texas  Railroads. 
D.   (6)   (310. 

A.  Peter  Regalado,   1520   16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  (20. 

A.  J.  A.  Reldelbach,  Jr.,  1117  Barr  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Home  Manufacturers  Association,  1117 
Barr  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   (200. 

A.  Rellly  &  Charles,  821   15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C, 
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B.  New  Process  Co.,  Warren  Pa.,  and  As- 
sociated Third  Class  Mall  Users,  100  Indiana 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Rellly  Sc  Wells,  1120  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America,  Inc., 
20  Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,600.     E.    (9)    $579.85. 

A.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States.  333  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Retired     Officers     Association,     1625     I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $89,493.63. 

A.  Retired  Officers  Tax  Credit  Committee, 
Post  Office  Box  1965.  Annapolis.  Md. 
D.    (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $718.89. 

A.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Serv- 
ice Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government,  900 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $5,034.70.    E.  (9)  $8,750.94. 


A.  Slert    F,    Rlepma,    Munsey    Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufacturers. 


A.  Reynolds    Metals    Co. 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E. (9)  $280. 


918    16th    Street 


A.  William    A.    Reynolds.    526    Northwest 
30th  Street,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla, 

B.  Land  Use  Committee,  Pocatello,  Idaho 
D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $3,500. 

A.  Theron    J.    Rice,    1710    H    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Continental     OH     Co..     30    Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York.  N.T. 

A.  James  W.  Richards,  910  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,133.34.    E,  (9)  $14,02, 

A.  Dorsey  Richardson,  61   Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Investment     Company     Institute,     61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Harry  H.  Richardson,  335  Austin  Street, 
Bogaiusa,  La, 

B.  Louisiana  Railroads. 

D.  (6)  $25,75,    E.  (9)  $121.17. 

A.  James     W      Rlddell,     731     Washington 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  Washington, 

r.c. 

A.  James     W.     Rlddell,     731     Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  James     W.     Rlddell,     731     Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Entertainment     Law     Committee,     731 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  James     W.     Rlddell,     731     Washington 
Building,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Indian    Sugar    Mills    Association,    Cal- 
cutta, India. 


A.  James  W.  Rlddell.  731  Washington 
Building.   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  State  Farm  Mutual  Insurance  Co , 
Bloomlngton,  III. 

A.  Richard  J.  Rlddlck,  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Freight  Forwarders  Institute,  1012  14th 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D    (6)   (3,750.     E,    (9)    (136.46. 


A.  Gloria  Rlordan,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers,  AFL-CIO,  1126  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C, 

D.   (6)    (500. 

A.  John  Rippey,  20  E  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sherman 
Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.    (6)    (625.     E.   (9)    (169.25. 

A.  William  Neale  Roach,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Armament  Corp.  (Inter- 
armco).   10  Prince  Street.  Alexandria,  Va 

D.   (6)    $1,500. 

A.  Roger  Robb.  1100  Tower  Building, 
Washington,   DC. 

B.  National  Committee  for  a  New  Patent 
Office  Building,  1331  G  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D,  (6)  $637.50. 

A.  Paul    H.    Robblns.   2029   K    Street    NW 
Washington,   DC 

B  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $250. 

A.  Austin  L.  Roberts,  Jr.,  918  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

D.  (61    $812.50. 

A.  Clyde  F.  Roberts.  Jr.,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers.  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Roberts  &  Holland,  405  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Purman-Wolfson  Corp  ,  1440  Broadwav 
New  York,  NY. 

E.  (9)     $112.27. 

A.  Roberts  &  Holland.  405  Lexington  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  NY. 

B.  I.O.S..  Ltd.  (S.A.),  119,  Rue  de  Lau- 
sanne, Geneva,  Switzerland. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  423  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  in 
care  of  Dr.  Melvln  D.  Wolfberg,  100  West  Pine 
Street,  Sellnsgrove,  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $85. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  423  Washington 
Building,  Washington.   DC. 

B.  Animal  health  Institute,  In  care  of  Mr. 
Robert  Brouse,  1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.   (6)  (3,000.     E.    (9)   $400. 

A.  Kermeth  A.  Roberts,  423  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  United  States  Plywood  Corp.,  777  Third 
Avenue.  New  York,   NY. 

D.    (6)  $500. 

A.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.    (6)    $185. 


A.  Donald  L.  Rogers,  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Hold- 
ing Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $437.50. 


A  Prank  W.  Rogers,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Western  OH  &  Gas  Association,  609 
South  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Cailf  f 

D.  (6)  $526, 

A.  Raymond  A.  Rourke,  333  Medford  Street, 
Charlestown,  Mass. 

B.  Revere  Sugar  Refinery,  333  Medford 
Street,  Charlestown,  Mass 

A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  Rogers,  1730  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Publishing  Com- 
panies, 60-62  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N  Y 

D.  (6)  97,500.     E.  (9)  $88.13. 

A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  Rogers,  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC, 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  110 
William  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $7,000      E.  (9;  $74.86 

A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  Rogers.  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Pinkerton's,  Inc.,  154  Nassau  Street 
New  York,  N  Y. 

E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Rubensteln,  W'olfson  &  Co..  Inc  .  230 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

B.  National  Independent  Coal  Operators 
Association,  Plkevllle,  Ky. 

E.  (9)  $115. 

A.  John  Forney  Rudy,  902  Ring  Building 
Washington,  DC 

B  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Akron 
Ohio. 

A    Rule  of  Law  Committee,  1250  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
D.  (6)  $39.     E.  (9)  $39. 

A.  Albert  T  Russell,  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn 

D.  (6)  $810.     E.  i9)  $408.75. 

A  William  H.  Ryan,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC 

B  District  Lodge  No,  44,  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists.  400  First  Streot  NW„ 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,576.84.    E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  Robert  A,  Saltzsteln,  1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Business  Press,  Inc.,  205  East 
42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (61  $3,125.    E.  (9)  $1,332.47. 

A.  William  H.  Scheick,  1735  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW,,  Washington 
DC 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $3,200.76. 

A.  Henry  P.  Schmidt,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Steamship 
Clerks.    1015   Vine   Street,   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $933.74. 

A.  HllUard  Schulberg,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington,  DC.  Retail  Liquor  Dealers 
Association,  Inc.,  1900  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D,C. 

E.  (9)  $107.54, 

A.  Durward  Seals,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Freeh  Fruit  &.  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion. 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Hollls  M.  Seavey,  1771  N  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
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A.  Leo  Seybold,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Auodatlon  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  MW..  Waablngton, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  ti.ias. 


A.  AlTln  Shapiro,  919  18th  Street  KW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute. 
Inc.,  BIB  18th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  DC. 
and  11  Broadway,  New  Tork,  N.7. 

D.  (6)  $1,875.    E.  (9)  $316.37. 


A.  David  C.  Sharman.  1026  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc., 
c/o  Dr.  Melvln  D.  WolJfberg.  100  West  Pine 
Street,  Sellnsgrove,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $1,093.76.    ■.  (9)  $650.94. 

A.  Shaw,  Plttman,  Potts,  Trowbridge  & 
Madden,  BIO  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
t.C. 

B.  League  o;  Americans  Residing  Abroad. 
BIO  17th  Street.  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  A.  Manning  Shaw,  1626  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brown,  Lund  ft  Levin.  1635  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

D.   (0)   $068. 

A.  Carroll  M.  Shaw.  6025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 
8035  Wlaconaln  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DO. 

A.  Ira  Sheasv.  3000  Florida  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Rural  E3ectrlc  Cooperative  As- 
socUitlon.  3000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Robert  H.  Shields,  930  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Association, 
B90  Tower  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (8)  91,500. 

A.  Max  Shlnj,  BOO  F  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.G. 

B.  Ajaerlcan  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers, 900  F  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (8)   $803.     E.   (B)   $30. 

A.  Shipley,  Akerman  &  Pickett,  1304  Na- 
Uocal  Praw  BuUdlng.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Bluejay  Oil  Co.,  National  Press  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.O. 

A.  Shipley.  Akerman  &  Pickett,  1304  Na- 
Uonal Press  Building,  Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  Fiduciary  Counsel.  Inc..  40  Wall  Street. 
New  Tork,  F.T. 

A.  Shipley,  Akerman  &  Pickett,  1304  Na- 
Uonal Press  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Insurance  Securities  Inc..  100  CalUornla 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

A.  Shipley,  Akerman  &  Pickett.  1304  Na- 
tional Press  BuUdlng,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  InTeators  Management  Co..  Westmln- 
■tsr  at  Parker,  Kllaabeth.  NJ. 

A.  Shipley.  Akerman  ft  Pickett.  1304  Na- 
tional Press   Building,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Leltchfleld  Manufacturing  Co.,  3408 
Douglass  Boulevard,  Louisville.  Ky. 

A.  Shipley.  Akerman  ft  Pickett.  1304  Na- 
tional Pren  BolUlU^.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  FSA  Apartment  Owners  Asso- 
cUtlon.  Woo<twsrd  Building.  Waahlngton, 
D.O. 


A.  Shipley.  Akerman  &  Pickett,  1204  Na- 
tional Press  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shipley,  Akerman  ft  Pickett  (for  Na- 
tional Realty  Trust),  1204  National  Press 
Building,  Waihlngton,  D.C. 

A.  Shipley,  Akerman  ft  Pickett.  1204  Na- 
tional Press  BuUdlng,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Pet  Shop  Management,  Inc.,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  109,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

A.  Robert  L.  Shortle,  306  International 
Trade  Mart,  New  Orleans,  La. 

B  Mississippi  Valley  Association.  225  South 
Meramec,  St.  Lculs,  Mo. 

A.  A.  Z.  Shows,  1700  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

B.  Neale  Roach  Associates.  1700  K  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton.  DC. 

A.  Charles  B.  Shuman,  Merchandise  Mart 
Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mut  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D    r6)  $750 

A.  SidJey,  Austin,  Burgess  &  Smith,  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

A.  Silver  Users  Association,  1625  I  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $25.     E.    (9)    $1,626.47. 

A.  Jack  C.  Skerrett,  717  19th  Street  South, 
Arlington,  Va. 

B.  The  Camping  Club  of  America,  Inc.,  945 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $10. 

A.  Harold  S.  Skinner,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York.  N.Y 

B.  Continental  OU  Co. 


A.  Carstens    Slack 
Waahlngton,  DC 

B.  Phillips     Petroleum 
Okla. 


1625    I    Street    NW., 
Co.,     BartlesvUle, 


A.  Harold  Slater,  1  Farragut  Square  South, 
Washington,  DC 

B.  American  Medical  .Association.  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,312.50.     E.    (9)    $9.65. 

A.  Stephen  Sllpher,  812  Pennsylvania 
BuUdlng,  Washington.  D  C 

B.  U.S.  Savings  &  Loan  League,  221  North 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  Ill 

D.    (8)  $3,125.    E.    (9)  $23  70. 

A.  Smith  ft  Pepper,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC 

D.    (6)    $250.      E     (9)    $250. 

A,  Dudley  Smith.  732  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC 

B.  Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of 
Puerto  Rico.  732  Shoreham  Building.  Wash- 
ington.  D  C. 

A.  E.  Stratford  Smith.  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC 

B.  Smith  ft  Pepper.  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton.  DC 

D.  (6)    $150 

A.  Gordon  L.  Smith,  1145  I9th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Edward  OottUeb  ft  Associates,  Ltd  ,  640 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  Tork,  N  Y. 

E.  (9)    $57.15. 

A.  Harold  Arde.  Smith,  605  West  Olympic 
Boulevard.  Los  Angeles,  Calif 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co  of  California,  225  Bush 
Street.   San    Francisco,   Calif 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $105. 


A.  Irvin  A.  Smith,  418  East  Rosser  Avenue. 
Post  Office  Box  938.  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 
E.   (9)   $1,004.33. 

A.  James  R.  Smith,  1060  Omaha  National 
Bank  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  225  South 
Meramac,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  Lloyd  W.  Smith,  418  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Qulncy  Railroad 
Co..  547  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
111.,  and  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.,  175  East 
Fourth  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A.  Robert  B.  Smith.  121  Second  Street. 
NE.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6)  $150. 

A.  Wallace  M.  Smith,  829  Pennsylvania 
BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)  $55. 

A.  Wayne  H.  Smlthey.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn.  Mich. 
D    (6)   $1,148.70.     E.  (9)   $1,007.04. 

A.  Lyle  O.  Snader.  244  Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $591.73.     E.   (9)   $316. 

A.  Thaddeus  S.  Snell.  134  South  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago.  111. 

B.  National  Partlcleboard  Association.  711 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $375.25. 

A.  Frank  B.  Snodgrass,  1726  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  860,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

D.  (6)  $325.     E.  (9)  $55.57. 

A.  Edward  P.  Snyder,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 246  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC 

D.  (6)  $1,730.77. 

A.  J.  R.  Snyder,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion. Post  Office  Box  3492,  Georgetown  Sta- 
tion. Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,131.95.     E.   (9)    $6,776.47. 

A.  Marvin  J.  Sonosky,  1225  19th  SUeet 
irw.,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  J.  Taylor  Soop,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  330  ."^outh  Wells  Street.  Chicago, 
111. 

D.  (6)   $607.94. 

A.  William  W.  Spear,  214  Fremont  National 
Bank  Building,  Fremont,  Nebr. 

B  Standard  OU  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $729.17.    E.  (9)  $8.90. 

A.  John  F.  Speer.  Jr  ,  1105  Barr  BuUdlng, 
Washington    DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion,  1105  Barr  Building.  Washington.  DC. 
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A.  Lawrence   Spelser,    1101   Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Civil    Liberties    Union,    156 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Nell  May  P.  Stephens,  Post  Office  Box 
6234.  Northwest  Station,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Russell  M.  Stephens.  900  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  Engi- 
neers, 900  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

D.   (6j    $240.     E.   (9)    $20. 

A.  Steptoe   &   Johnson,    1250   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hamilton  Watch  Co.  and  Elgin  National 
Watch  Co. 

D.   (6)   $200. 


A.  Steptoe   &   Johnson,    1250   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International    Telephone    &    Telegraph 
Corp.,  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $120.     E.   (9)    $1.50. 


A.  Steptoe   &  Johnson.   1250   Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Reynolds    Metals   Co.,   918   16th   Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $280. 


A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Rule  of  Law  Committee,  1250  Connecti- 
cut   Avenue   NW.,   Washington.   D.C. 

D.  (6)  $37.50.    E.  (9)  $1.50. 

A.  Mrs.  Alexander  Stewart  (Annalee),  120 
Maryland    Avenue    NE.,    Washington,    D.C. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  120  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $23,707.12.    E.  (9)  $5,821.88. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Cnrp.,  341  Massachusetts 
Avenue.  Detroit.  I.Iich. 

D.  (6)  $2.0J5.    E.  (9)  $9. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart.  1001  Connecticut 
Aveijiie.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc..  350  Fifth  Avenue    New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,426.25.    E.  (9)  $29.62. 

A.  Sterling  P.  Stoudenmlre.  Jr.,  61  St. 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

B.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp.,  61  St. 
Joseph  Strort,  Mobile,  Ala. 


A.  Francis  W.  Stover,  200  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.  (6)  $3,125.    E.  (9)  $179.10. 

A.  O.  R.  Strackbeln,  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)   $625. 


A.  Strasser,  Spiegelberg.  Pried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 

B.  The  Hualapal  Tribe  of  the  Hualapal  Res- 
ervation, Ptach  Springs,  Ariz. 


A.  Strasser,  Spiegelberg,  Fried,  Prank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Waahlng- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  Laguna  Pueblo  of  New  Mexico.  Lajruna. 
N.  Mex. 


A.  Strasser.  Spiegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  ft 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  The   Nez   Perce   Tribe.   Lapwal.   Idaho. 


A.  Strasser.  Spiegelberg,  Fried.  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation,  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak. 


A.  Strasser,  Spiegelberg.  Pried,  Prank  St 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Salt  River  Plma-Marlcopa  Indian  Com- 
munity, Box  907-X,  Route  1,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 


A.  Strasser,  Spiegelberg,  Fried,  Prank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  The  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe,  San  Car- 
los. Ariz. 


A.  Strasser,  Spiegelberg,  Fried,  Prank  ft 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton, 
DC. 

B.  The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  25  Main 
Street,  Salamanca.  N.Y. 

A.  Strasser.  Spiegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  ft 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  The  Tuscarora  Nation  of  Indians,  Tusca- 
rora  Reservation,  Lewlston,  N.Y. 


A.  Ronnie  J.  Straw,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 


A.  Herald  E.  Stringer,  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $4,625.    E.  (9)  $436.40. 

A.  Norman     Strunk,     221     North     LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,875. 

A.  Sam  S.  Studebaker,  Tlpp  City,  Ohio. 
B    National   Association  of   Soil  ft  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 


A.  Walter  B.  Stults,  537  Washington  BuUd- 
lng. Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies.  537  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $800. 


A.  FVank  L.  Sundstrom,  1290  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Schenley  Industries,  Inc.,  1290  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Surrey,  Karaslk,  Gould  &  Greene,  1116 
Woodward   Building,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Sugar  Producers  of  Guade- 
loupe and  Martinique,  Boite  Postale  175. 
Polnte-a-Pltre,  Guadeloupe. 

E.  (9)  $439.34. 

A.  Surrey.  Karaslk,  Gould  &  Greene,  1116 
Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  International  Housing 
Through  Private  Housing,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $12,513. 


A.  Strasser,    Spiegelberg,    Fried,   Frank   ft  A.  Surrey,  Karaslk,  Gould  ft  Greene,  1116 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  Woodward  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

^  ''•  B.  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.,  6  Hanover 

B.  Metlakxtla    Indian    Community,    Post  Square,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Office  Box  142.  Metlakatla,  Alaska.  B.  (9)  $169.71. 


A.  Austin  Sutherland,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers.  Inc..  1618 
P  Street  NW„  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Charles  P.  Taft,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Glenn  J.  Talbott. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
atlve  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union),  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  Colo.; 
1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  C.  M.  Tarr,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,153.83.     E.   (9)    $752.40. 

A.  Wm.  B.  Thompson,  Jr.,  244  Transpor- 
tation Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation    Building,    Washington,   DC. 

D.   (6)  $497,93.     E.   (9)  $290. 

A.  John  N.  Thurman,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Pacific  American  Steamship  Associa- 
tion. 635  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

D.    (6)  $1,125.     E.    (9)  $987.36, 

A.  William  H.  Tlnney.  1323  Pennsylvania 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A.  E.  Llnwood  Tipton,  1105  Barr  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion,  1105  Barr  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  M.  S.  Tlsdale,  4200  Cathedral  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Armed  Services  Committee,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Vallejo,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $147.50.     E.    (9)    $138.09, 


A.  Tobacco     Associates,     Inc.,     1101 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC, 
E.   i9)  $1318. 


17th 


A.  H.    WlUls    Tobler,    30    F    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $3,125.     E,   (9)  $224.31. 


A.  John  H.  Todd,  Post  Office  Box  23,  1086 
Shrine  Building,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Compress  ft  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association.  1085  Shrine  BuUd- 
lng, Office  Box  23,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


A.  F.   Gerald  Toye,  777   14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  General    Electric    Co..    670    Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $1,000.     E.   (B)  $14.26. 


A.  Oienwood  S.  Troop,  Jr..  812  Pennsyl- 
vania Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  ft  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)    $3,187.60.     E.   (B)    $64.26. 

A,  Joel  B.  True,  840  New  Hampshire  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The    Tobacco    Institute,    Inc..    1735    K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Galen     Douglas     Trussell,     918     16tb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
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A.  Dick  TulllB,  307  Maple  Terrace,  Dallaa. 
Tex. 

B.  Superior   Oil    Co..   Houaton,    Tex.,   and 
Loa  Angelea.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    »200.     E.   (9)    tlSO. 


A.  John  W.  Turner,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  Build- 
ing, Cleveland.  Ohio. 


A.  William  8.  Tyson,  821  15th  Street  ^rw.. 
Waahlngton,   DC 

B.  Western  Range  Association.  375  North 
Fulton  Street,  Fresno,  Calif. 

K.   (0)    •94.38. 


A.  David  O.  Unger.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  Sc  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  league  City.  Tex. 

A.  Union  Producing  Co.,  1525  Palrfleld 
Avenue,  Shreveport,  La.,  and  United  Oas  Pipe 
Line  Co.,  1525  Palrfleld  Avenue,  Shreveport, 
La. 

E.   (9)   $929.08. 


A.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC 

D.  (0)    »362.58434.     E.   (9)    (44,896.03. 

A.  United  States   Beet  Sugar  Association, 
920  Tower  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

E.  (9)    $2,340. 


A.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation. 1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.   (9)    $1,640.74. 

A.  United  SUtes  Plywood  Corp.,  777  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
S.  (9)  $600. 

A.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
321  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  ni. 
■.  (9)  $a4.10«,89. 


A.  IxAm  W.  Van  Valkenburgh,  1873  Preston 
Road,  Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Cltlzezu  Committee  for  UNICEP,  20 
X  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (8)  $100.    I.  (9)  $8. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Vanderzyde,  400  First 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  District  Lodge  No.  44.  International 
'Association  of  Machinists,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $S.088.40.    B.  (9)  $15. 

A.  Richard  B.  Vemor.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.Q. 

B.  American  Life  Convention.  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (8)  tan.ao.  b.  (9)  $139.00. 

A.    Washington    Home    Rule   Committee, 
Inc..  934  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
O.  («)  $5,398^4.    B.  (9)  $8,190.76. 

A.  Jeremiah  C.  Waterman.  206  Transporta- 
tion BtUldlng.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  aoutbam  Pacific  Co..  306  Transporta- 
tion Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (8)  $600. 

A.  Waterway!  Bulk  TransportaUon  Coun- 
eU.  Inc.,  10  Bast  40th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.  (8)  $60. 

A.  Weaver,  aiaasle  it  MoUoy.  1837  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Atlantic  Refining  Co..  200  South 
Broad  Street.  PblladelphU.  Pa. 

D.  (8)  $300. 


A.  Weaver,  Olassle  &  MoUoy.  1527  Nev» 
Hampshire  Avenue.  Washington,  DC 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association.  Inc  , 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  .  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.  (8)  »5.    E.  (91  »1.15. 

A.  Weaver,  Olassle  &  MoUoy,  1527  New 
Hampshire    Avenue    NW  .    Washington,    DC. 

B.  The  National  Independont  Meat  Packers 
Association,  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC 

D,    (6)    $225      E     i9i    »4 96 

A.  William  H.  Webb,  LaSaile  Building, 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  National  Riven  and  Harbors  Congress. 
1028  Connecticut   .\venue,  Washington,  DC, 

D.    16)    $1.875  36.     E.    (9)    $1.034  69, 

A.  E.  E.  Webster,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

D.    (6)    $3,746  32. 

A.  Peter  P.  Weldenbruch,  Jr.,  510  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  DC 

B.  Socony  Mobil  OH  Co  .  Inc  ,  150  East 
42d   Street,  New   York,   N.Y. 

D,    (6)    $750,     E.    (9)    $105.20. 

A.  Dr.  Frank  J.  Welch.  3724  Manor  Road, 
Chevy  Chase.  Md 

D.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1735  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Joseph  H.  Welch,  1630  Locust  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa 

B.  Wellington  Management  Co.,  1630  Lo- 
cust Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

E.    (9)    $38.74. 

A.  Wenchel,  Schulman  &  Manning,  1625  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

B.  Michael  Ladney.  Jr  ,  18125  East  10  Mile 
Road,  East  Detroit,  Mich. 

E.   (9)    $45,14, 

A.  West  Coast  Inland  Navigation  District, 
Court  House,  Bradenton,  Fla, 
E.   (9)    $601,30. 

A,  John  C,  White,  838  Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  DC 

D,    (6)    $1,125      E,    (9)    $232,75. 

A.  Marc  A.  White.  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

A.  Donald  S  Whyte,  1629  K  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  DC 

B,  American  Industrial  Bankers  Assocla- 
ton,  1629  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

D,   (6)    $375, 

A.  Louis  E.  Whyte,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC, 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America,  918  16th  Street  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton, D,C, 

A.  Claude  G.  Wild.  Jr  ,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,.  Washington.  DC 

B.  Gulf  OH  Corp,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.    (fl)    $1,000,     E,   (9)    $250, 


A.  Albert    E.    Wilkinson.    202    Investment 
Building,  Washington,  DC, 

B.  The  Anaconda  Co,  25  Broadway.  New 
York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $2,250      E    (91    $785  70. 


A.  Mr.    John    WUlard,    Box    1172,    Helena. 

Mont. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association,  Helena. 
Mont. 

D.    (6)    $160.     E.   (0)    $41.72. 

A.  Harding  deC.  Williams,  1300  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B,  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111,;  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,,  Wash- 
ington, D,C. 

D,    (6)    $1,916.     E.   (9)    $381,74. 


A.  Robert  E.  Williams.  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation of  America,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW,,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,,  Washington, 
DC, 

D,    (6)    $950,     E.   (9)    $516.16, 

A,  John  C,  Williamson,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Kstate 
Boards,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111,;  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D,    (6)    $4,250,     E,    (9)    $227,68. 

A.  Wllmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  for  Automobile  Excise  Tax 
Repeal,  Parragut  Building,  900  17th  Street 
NW,,  Washington,  DC, 

D,    (6)    $5,897,20.     E,    (9)    $378,39, 

A.  Clark  L.  Wilson.  Association  Building, 
1145  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Consultant  to  the  Emergency  Lead-Zinc 
Committee. 

D,   (6)    $1,800.     E.    (9)    $792.23. 

A.  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.  (6)  $1,153.70. 

A.  Henry  B.  Wilson,  1612  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  OH  Co.  (New  Jersey),  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  NY, 

A.  Richard  W.  Wilson,  121  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation (Service  Organization).  2000  Flor- 
ida Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D. (6)  $150. 

A.  W.  E.  Wilson,  1526  Palrfleld  Avenue. 
Shreveport,  La. 

B.  Union  Producing  Co..  1525  Palrfleld 
Avenue,  Shreveport,  La. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $329.98. 

A.  Everett  T.  Winter.  225  South  Meramec, 
St,  Louis,  Mo. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association.  225  South 
Meramec,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

A.  Richard  P.  Wltherall,  702  Majestic  BuHd- 
Ing,  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $610.12.     E.  (9)  $610.12. 

A.  Clay  B.  Wolfe.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  RaUway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $828.60.     E.  (9)  $880. 

A.  Lewton  B.  Wolfe.  1132  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Institute.  1132  Penn- 
sylvania Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
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A.  Venlo    Wolfsohn,    1729    H    Street    NW,. 
Washington,  DC, 

B,  Institute   of  Scrap   Iron  &   Steel,   Inc., 
1729  H  Street  NW,.  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)  $300.     E,  (9)  $16.35, 


A.  Russell  J.  Woodman,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Transportation-Communication  Em- 
ployees Union,  3860  Llndell  Boulevard,  St. 
Louis,   Mo. 

D.     (6)  $750. 

A.  Hal  J,  Wright,  1612  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC, 

B.  Standard  OH  Co.  (New  Jersey),  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Joseph  M.  Wyatt,  601  Keyser  Building, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  Roadside  Business  Association,  1430 
Rand  Tower,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $7,500.     E.   (9)    $438.24, 

OXII 6 


A.  John  H,  Ylngllng,  905  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  L.C. 

B.  Support  Grjup  for  Progressive  Bank- 
ing, 905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $800. 

A.  Theodore  O.  Yntema,  3950  Franklin 
Road,  Bloomfleld  HUls,  Mich. 

B.  Committee  for  Automobile  Excise  Tax 
repeal,  Parragut  BuHdlng,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC, 

A.  Howard  E.  Young,  4622  Creek  Shore 
Drive,  RockvHle,  Md. 

B.  Best  Universal  Lock  Co.,  Inc.,  6161  East 
75th  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.   (6)   $39.90. 

A.  J.  Banks  Young,  Ring  BuUdlng.  1200 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $637.50. 


A.  Kenneth  Young,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC, 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  IndusUlal  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW,,  Washington,  DC, 

D.   (6)    $3,562,     E.   (9)    $486,18 

A.  Gordon  K,  Zimmerman,  Washington. 
DC. 

B,  National  Association  of  Soil  &.  Water 
Conservation   Districts,   League   City,   Tex, 

A,  Zimrlng,  Gromflne  &  Sternsteln,  1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C;  11  South 
lASalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Roger  E,  Zylstra,  1101  17th  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  D,C, 

B,  Smith  &  Pepper,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C, 

D.   (6)   $50. 
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REGISTRATIONS 
The  following  reglatratlons  were  submitted  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  1965: 

(Non.— -The  fonn  used  for  registration  Is  reproduced  below.    In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Rbcord.  questions  are 
not  repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

FOB  OKI  Co»T  With  thk  8KaurrA«T  or  rsx  Sbcat*  ajto  Filx  Two  Copits  Wrrn  th«  Cucek  of  the  House  or  RrPKxsDrrAxiVBi : 
Thla  page  (page  1)  la  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data:  and  page  2  (on  the  back,  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Placb  ah  "X"  Bklow  th«  Afpsopuatx  LrrrrR  oa  FictmE  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 
"PiXLncnfAST"  Report  ("Registration")  :  To  "register,"  place  an   ■X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Qtjabtolt"  Report:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  '4,"  "S,"  6. "  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  InstrucUons  wlU 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:   19. 


'  REPORT 

PvKBVAST  TO  Federal  Regul.^tion  of  Lodbting  Act 


quarter                I 

p 

1st 

2d 

3d       4th 

( Mark  one  square  only )      | 

Note  ON  _ITEM  "A".— (ai  In  General.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual  as  follows 

(1)_     Employee  .—To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  iin  Item  •B".    the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer"       (If  the 
employee'   la  a  firm  (such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm  | .  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  mav  loin  In 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee",  i  ■'  ^ 

(11)   "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  '  B". 
(b)   Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt   to  combine  hl.s  Report  with  the  employer's  Report- 

*  l.,^?^?'°^w'"f  '"''J^'^  ^°  ^^^  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are   not   relieved  of  this  requirement  merely   because  Reports   are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees.  t^     v-o  q^c 

^^L^^^°I^  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Report*  are 
nied  Dy  their  employers.  '^ 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Piling: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  or  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


**,  ^''T!  °^r  I":»*"B".— Report,  by  Agents  or  Employees.     An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers  except 

m^hi^nJ^.h.*'^''"'"  r  K^'^'^^i  ''  l°"l"y  "°*'''"'  ^^  ^  ^°"P  "'  ^"-'P'^y"''  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer  butTll 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;  (b)  If  the  work  is  done  In  the  Interest  of 
one  penwn  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report —naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Smplotee. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


»tt*m^n^'*Hf^*;.^'^".7Hr'  J^^^'^f'i^^''^  "l^  connection  with  legislative  Interests."  as  u.sed  In  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
mI^^*^„Z'inlt?onI  -nH  vT^'  .1  '"'^"^'\?  '^'  P«^«8«  °^  ^'^^^'  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
^bi2;t  of  ^^Ton  b'etSfer  Ho^^^  °'  '"°''°''^  '"  ^'^^"  "°^"^  '''  ^"'^^"^^^  ^"^  '^"^'^-^^^  ^^  °'^-  --"-  -^'"^^  -^^  ^^  ^^e 

Act  ^\^^':^TlT^'^^:Zin:rTne^^^^^^^  '''''''"'''  '""""^    organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 

r^.^:Ja  o'^rxy^fj^^infthlng  o^^  vL'^in^co^^Ttlon  wit\' Si^slatU^^nX^^^^       "^""  ''''  °^  ^^^^  '=^'^'^^"  ''"^"^  '^  ^^'^^  ^^^^  ^-'^  ^'^^" 


C.  Lsoxelativr  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith : 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    Interests     have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  thla  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting  lai  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills,  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  ici 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  ( If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  Items  1,  2,  and  3  In  the  space  below.     Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  Is  needed) 
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A.  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.,  69  West  Wash- 
Ington  SUeet.  Chicago,  111. 

A.  David  Apter,  1145  19th.  Street  NW^ 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Guild  of  Prescription  Opticians  of 
America,  Inc.,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Arnold,  Portas  &  Porter,  1229  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Floor  Covering  Committee  Affiliated 
With  the  National  Council  of  American  Im- 
porters, 296  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Arnold,    Portas    &    Porter,    1229    19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Margaret  Lee  Well,  60  East  83d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Automatic  Car  Wash  Association,  1116 
Union    Planters    Bank    Building,    Memphis, 

Tenn. 


A.  Bandag,    Inc. 
Muscatine,  Iowa. 


1056    Hershey    Avenue, 


A.  Emmett  Ellwood  Barbee,  Box  843.  Boul- 
der City,  Nev. 


A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  224  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  224 
Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  James  P.  Bass,  1101   17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Reed  A.  Benson,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  John  Birch  Society,  Inc.,  395  Con- 
cord Avenue,  Belmont,  Mass. 


A.  Eugene  P.  Boardman,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  FYlends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Michael  H.  Cardozo,  1521  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
1521  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Chapman,  Friedman,  Shea,  Clubb  & 
Duff,  425  I3th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe  Co.,  139-141  Frank- 
lin Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Citizens  Political  Action  Association  of 
Prince  Georges  County,  110  Northway  Road, 
Greenbelt,  Md. 


A.  James  R.  Clark,  Jr.,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Fleet    Reserve    Association,    1303    New 
Hampshire   Avenue   NW.,    Washington,   D.C. 


A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  224 
Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Ltd., 
1-3  O'Connell  Street,  Sydney,  Australia. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  224 
Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  on  Shale  Corp.,  680  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Cole  &  Groner,  1730  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Task  Force  of  Small  American  Ship- 
builders, 1730  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Marvin  K.   Collie.  2201   First   City  Na- 
tional Bank  Building.  Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.,  69  West  Wash- 
ington Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  WashingK)n,  D.C. 

B.  Association  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters. 

A.  Prank  M.  Crance,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

A.  Clifford  Davis,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Louisville  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Louisville, 
Ky. 


A.  Clifford  Davis,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Shawnee  Coal  Co.,  Nashville.  Tenn. 

A.  Dawson,  Griffln,  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  731 
Waihlngton  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Dawson,  Griffln,  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  731 
Washington  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Peoples  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Acacia 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Equitable  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  and  Government  Employees 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  'Valentine  B.   Deale,    1001   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bandag,  Inc.,  1056  Hershey  Avenue,  Mus- 
catine, Iowa. 

A.  Michael  B.  Deane,   1518  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Responsive  Environments  Corp.,  21  East 
40th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Milton  C.  Denbo,  1341  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Automatic  Car  Wash  Association,  4432 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Franklin  W.  Denlus,  Post  Office  Box  1148. 
Austin,  Tex. 

B.  Texas  Electric  Service  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  970,  Port  Worth,  Tex. 

A.  John  M.  Dlckerman,  900  17th  .Street 
NW.,  Washington. 

B.  National  Liunber  &  Building  Material 
Dealers  Association,  302  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DUlon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Engineering  Co.,  Inc.,  74 
New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  OalU. 

A.  R.  Michael  Duncan. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  224 
Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Ely,    Duncan    &    Bennett,    1200    Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Basic  Management,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
2065,  Henderson,  Nev. 


A.  Ely,    Duncan    &    Bennett,    1200    Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Las  Vegas  Valley  Water  District,  3700 
West  Charleston  Boulevard,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 


A.  Emergency  Committee  To  Protect  Cot- 
ton Growers,  Congressional  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

A.  Joelah  Ferris,  510  Union  Trust  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the 
U.S.A.,  414  Whitney  BiUldlng,  New  Orleans. 
La.,  and  Florida  Sugar  Cane  League,  Post 
Office  Box  1307,  Clewiston,  Fla. 


A.  Joseph  B.  Friedman,   1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  M.  Oolodetz  &  Co.,  120  Wall  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  Goodwin,    Procter    &    Hoar ,  84    State 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

B.  National  Association  of  Business  Devel- 
opment Corp. 


A.  George  Grant,  4801  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ministry  of  Industry,  Thailand  Gov- 
ernment, Thailand  Embassy,  2300  Kalorama 
Road,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  George  Grant,  1619  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 


A.  Milton  S.  Owlrtzman,  844  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  HRH  Construction  Co.,  579  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,   888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Comlsion  Nacional  Para  el  Estudio,  de  la 
Cafla  y  el  AEUcar,  La  Paz.  Bolivia. 


A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  Rockefeller 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  tt  Saunders,  888 

17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Associa- 
tion, 815  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

A.  H.  Struve  Hensel,  1521  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  C.  H.  Stuelcken  Sohn,  Stuelckenwerft, 
Hamburg-Stelnwerder,  Germany. 


A.  J.    J.    Hickey,    405    Majestic    Building, 
Cheyenne.  Wyo. 

B.  Union    Pacific    Railroad    Co.,    UJR.R. 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A.  John  fi.  Holton,  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Everett  Hutchinson,  839  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus 
Owners.  839  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.O. 


A.  Meryle  V.  Hutchison,  1030  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,  10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Spencer  A  Johnson,  1815  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A., 
1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Murray  B.  Jones,  1346  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Engineering  Service  Con- 
tractors. Inc.,  1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Population  Crisis  Committee,  1730  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 


A.  J.  B.  Kirklln,  Congressional  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.O. 
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A.  John  D.  Knodell.  Jr.,  1730  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  O.C. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co..  Post  Office 
Box  3180.  Houston,  Tex. 

A.  Robert  D.  Larsen,  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  SwaBlUnd  Sugar  Association,  Mbabane 
Swaziland. 

A.  Lcafue  of  Americans  Residing  Abroad. 
810  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Paul  H.  Long,  1612  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey).  30 
Rockefeller  PUza.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  llcCarty  &  Wheatloy,  1200  Walker 
BuUdlng.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Semltroplc  Water  Storage  District.  2714 
L  Street,  Bakersfleld.  Calif. 

A.  McClure  Sc  Trotter,  1710  H  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Socony  Mobil  OH  Co..  Inc..  150  East  43d 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Ouy  O.  McConnell,  1828  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association. 
Inc.,  183S  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

A.  B.  Perkins  McOulre.  800  17th  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

a.  C.  H.  Stuelcken  Sohn,  Stuelckenwerft 
Hamburg-Stelnwerder.  Germany. 

A.  Robert  D.  McMUlen.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC 

B.  Com  Starch  Industry  Committee,  1825 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Rufus  W.  Manderson.  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Kectrlcal  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 1300  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  James  M.  Massey,  1925  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America 
1938  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A.  James  E.  Meals,  1143  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Air  Line  Pilots  Association.  55th  Street 
and  Cicero  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Me-chantUe  Trust  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  MUlar  &  Chevalier.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  DC. 

B    Harvard  Dnlverelty,  Cambridge.  Maes. 

A.  MUler  b  Chevalier.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mercantile  Trust  Company  National 
Association,  St.  Louis.   Mo. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D  C 

B.  Pacific  Ughtlng  Co-p.,  600  California 
Street.  San  PrancUco,  CaJlf. 

A.  John  H.  Murdoch.  Jr.,  Barclay  BiUldlng. 
1  Belmont  Avenue.  Bala  Cynwyd,  Pa. 

B.  National  Water  Company  Conference 
Barolay  BuUdlng.  Bala  Cynwyd.  Pa 

A.  National  Auto  &  Tr\ick  Wreckers  As- 
aociaUoQ.  Inc.,  18  Second  Avenue.  San 
Mateo.  Calif. 

A.  National  Farmers  Organization.  Com- 
Inc.  lowm. 

A.  National  Partlcleboard  Association.  711 
I4th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  National  Rice  U&ers  Conference.  1729  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC 

A.  Nixon.  Mudge,  Rose  Guthrie  &  Alexan- 
der, 839   17th  Street   NW  .   Washln^on.   DC. 

B.  Talisman  Sugar  Corp  ,  1400  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  MUml.  Fla. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas  &  Walters. 
508  Federal  Bar  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Amenc.in  Transit  Association,  355 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 

A.  O'Connor.  Green.  Thomas  &  Waiters. 
508  Federal   Bar  Building    Washington,   DC. 

B,  El  P.HSo  Natural  Gas  Co  1  Chase  Man- 
hattan Plaza,  New  York.  NY. 

A.  Charles  T  O'Neill.  Jr.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  W  Park 
Avenue,  New  York.  NY 

A.  Harry  D  Orr,  Jr  .  1  North  La  Salle 
Street.  Chicago,  i:; 

B    Robert  O.  Anderson  Roswell.  N,  Mex 

A.  Pacific  Lighting  Corp  ,  600  California 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A  Brig.  Gen  John  L  Person.  US.^  iRet.). 
LiSalle  Building,  Washington,  D  C, 

B.  National  Rivers  and  Hartxirs  Congress, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

A    Robert    J     Leigh     1735    K    Street    NW 
Washington.  DC 

B  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1735  K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

A  A.  Harold  Peterson.  500  Minnesota  Fed- 
eral BuUdlng,  M:nneft;x)lls,  Minn 

B.  National  R  E.A  Telephone  Association. 
600  Minnesota  Federal  Buildlne,  Mlnneaoo- 
lls.  Minn. 

A.  John  P  Phllbln.  510  Shoreham  BuUd- 
lng, Washington.  D  C 

B  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co  Inc  .  150  East  42d 
8-re*t.  New  York.  N  Y 

A    Bruce    O     Pike.    400    First    Street    NW 
Washington,  DC 

B.  Brotherhood  of  RsUwav  and  Steamship 
Clerks,    1015   Vine   Street,   Cincinnati.   Ohio. 

A.  Mrs.  Phyllis  P  Plotrow.  1730  K  Street 
NW,,  Washlngt  in,  D  C 

B.  Population  Crisis  Conunlttee.  1730  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC 

A.  John  W  Pom  pell  1.  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington.  D  C 

B  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  El. 

A.  Population  Crisis  Committee  1730  K 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 

A.  Prather,  Levenberg  &  Seeger.  1707  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Comlt^  de  Productores  de  Azucar,  376 
A  Mlro  Queseda.  Lima,  Peru,  and  Confedera- 
tion of  Workers  of  Peru,  "ngre  173,  Lima 
Peru. 
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A.  Edward  M.  Raymond,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  A  conference  body  for  farmer  coopera- 
tives marketing  farm  products  and/or  pur- 
chasing farm  supplies. 


A.  Rea,  Cross  &  BCnebel.  917  Munsey  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Midwest  Solvents  Co.,  Inc.,   1300  Main 
Street,  Atchison,  Kans. 


A.  William  M.  Requa.  732  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of 
Puerto  Rico,  732  Shoreham  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Earl   O    Qulnn.   400   First   Street   NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood    of    Railway    Clerks,    1015 
Vine  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

A.  Ragan   k   Mason.  900   17th   Street   NW.. 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Bulk  Food  Carriers.  Inc..  311  California 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif 

A.  Ragan  &   Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  South  Atlantic  &  Caribbean  Line.  Inc., 
260  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 


A.  Theron    J.    Rice,    1710    H    Street   NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Continental    OH    Co..    30    Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  James    W.    Rlddell,    731     Washington 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Henry  P.  Schmidt,  400  First  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood   of   Railway   &   Steamship 
Clerks,    1015"Vlne   Street,   Cincinnati,    Ohio. 


A.  James  M.  Schuette,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Beer  Wholesalers'  Association 
of  America.  Inc..  6310  North  Cicero  Avenue 
Chicago,  111. 

A.  Shaw,  Plttman,  Potts,  Trowbridge  & 
Madden,  910  17th  Street  NW..  Washington 
D.C. 

B.  League  of  Americans  Residing  Abroad, 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Richard  L.  Shook.  1815  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  W.  Roger  Sprlngate,  Sr.,  Security  Trust 
BuUdlng,  Lexington,  Ky, 

A.  Single  Persons  Tax  Reform  Lobby, 
1692A  Green  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  James  E.  Smith,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Thaddeus  S.  Snell,  134  South  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago.  111. 

B.  National  Partlcleboard  Association,  711 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Raymond  E.  Steele,  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC 

B.  Association  of  American  and  Canadian 
Importers  of  Green  Olives,  Inc.,  70  Wall 
Street,   New   York,   N.Y. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson.  1100  Shoreham 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  APCO  Credit  Corp.,  108  John  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  ^ 

A.  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hohenberg  Co..  Inc..  1431  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  ICI  (New  York)   Inc.,  444  Madlron  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Stltt  &  Henunendlnger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Toyoshlma  &  Co.,  Inc.,  303  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 
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A.  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connectl*. 
cut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Unlone  Industrlale  Prato,  Prato,  Italy; 
Maylls  Associates,  200  West  34th  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

A.  Surrey.  Karaslk.  Gould  &  Greene,  1116 
Woodward  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Associated  Sugar  Producers  of  Guade- 
loupe and  Martinique.  Boite  Postale  175, 
Points-a-Pltre,  Guadeloupe. 

A.  Ralph  L.  Tabor. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


.       A.  Wheat  Consumers  Committee,  1012  14th 
SUeet   NW.,   Waihington,   D.C. 

A,  Wilkinson,   Cragun  &   Barker,    1616   H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B,  O'Connor.    Green,    Thomas    &    Walters. 
508  Federal  Bar  Building.  Washington.  D  C 

A,  Morton  M.  Winston. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  HamUton,  224 
Southern   BuUdlng,  Washington,   DC 

A.  Hal  J.  Wright.  1612  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Standard     Oil     Co.     (New     Jersey),     30 
Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A  Joseph  M.  Wyatt,  501  Kevser  BuUdlng, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  Roadside  Business  Association,  1430 
Rand  Tower,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A.  Howard  E,  Young.  4622  Creek  Shore 
Drive  Rockville,  Md 

B  Best  Universal  Lock  Co  .  Inc  6161  East 
76th  Street.  Indianapolis,  Ind 

A  Lester  L.  Zosel,  400  First  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Steamship 
Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
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A  Salute  to  the  Union  of  Burma 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  10,  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 4.  the  Union  of  Burma  celebrated 
the  17th  anniversary  of  her  independ- 
ence. Today  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  extend  heartiest  congratulations,  be- 
latedly since  the  Congress  was  not  in 
session,  to  His  Excellency  General  Ne 
Win,  Chairman  of  the  Revolutionary 
Council  of  the  Union  of  Burma;  to  His 
Excellency  U  On  Sein,  the  present  Bur- 
mese Ambassador  to  the  United  States: 
and  also  to  His  Excellency  U  Tun  Win, 
who  will  become  the  new  Burmese  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  very  soon. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  have  long 
been  fascinated  with  this  beautiful  and 
mysterious  land.  To  her  neighbors  in 
India  Burma  is  known  as  the  golden  pen- 
insula because  of  the  large  reserves  of 
uncrowded  land  and  forests  and  plentiful 
minerals  and  gems.  Rudyard  Kipling 
expressed  the  Englishman's  wonderment 
with  Burma  in  his  poem  "Mandalay": 

Come  you  back  to  Mandalay, 

Where  the  old  flotilla  lay : 

Can't  you  'ear  their  paddles  chunkin'  from 

Rangoon  to  Mandalay? 
On  the  road  to  Mandalay, 
Where  the  flyln'  fishes  play. 
An'  the  dawn  comes  up  like  thunder  outer 

China  'crost  the  bay. 

Burmese  leaders  characterize  their  na- 
tion's policy  in  international  affairs  as 
one  of  nonallnement,  or  the  determina- 
tion to  -'esist  entanglement  in  either  of 
the  power  blocs  of  the  cold  war.  A  corol- 
lary of  this  neutralist  posture  is  active 
support  for  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies.  Burma  joined  the 
United  Nations  In  1948  and  has  since 
worked  to  strengthen  its  many  activities. 
She  has  participated  in  the  UNESCO  Re- 
search Center  on  Social  Implications  of 
Industrialization,  in  southeast  Asia  as 
well  as  in  the  Colombo  Plan  Council  for 
Technical  Cooperation,  in  south  and 
southeast  Asia.  The  specialized  agencies 
to  which  Burma  has  given  particularly 
outstanding  service  are  the  International 


labor  Organization  and  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization. 

Symbolic  of  Burma's  engagement  in 
international  relations  is  U  Thant,  Bur- 
mese citizen  and  presently  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations.  For- 
merly a  Burmese  civil  servant,  he  is  the 
first  citizen  from  the  developing  nations 
to  serve  in  this  important  post. 

In  addition  to  efforts  to  promote  inter- 
national harmony,  Burma  seeks  forms 
of  social,  political,  and  economic  order 
so  that  the  Burmese  people  can  enjoy 
national  unity  and  economic  prosperity. 
General  Ne  Win,  Chairman  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Council  of  Burma,  has  sought 
to  solve  many  of  his  country's  problems 
through  a  plan  known  as  the  Socialist 
economic  system  for  Burma.    This  proj- 
ect calls  for  the  nationalizatioa  of  such 
activities  as  industries,  mines,  and  banks. 
Illustrative  of  this  is  the  recent  Govern- 
ment move  to  Uke  over  the  administra- 
tion of  many  civil  hospitals  and  health 
centers  in  order  to  maintain   uniform 
health  service  throughout  the  country. 
Another  example  of  the  nation's  effort 
to  achieve  economic  well-being  is  a  5- 
year   plan  for  construction   of  a  hugh 
dockyard  at  Sinmalaik  on  the  Hlaing 
River.    Bunnese  students  are  being  sent 
abroad  for  training  in  dockyard  man- 
agement so  that  when  the  dockyard  ij 
completed,  there  will  be  enough  trained 
Burmese  to  run  it  efHciently. 

Today  we  pause  to  send  warmest 
wishes  to  the  Burmese  people  and  to 
reaffirm  our  belief  that  Burma's  eco- 
nomic and  political  growth  as  a  free 
nation  is  important  to  southeast  Asia 
and  to  all  the  countries  of  the  free  world. 


Price  Notice  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  10,  1966 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduce  a  price  notice  bill,  to  require 
companies  in  basic  industries  to  give 
notice  to  the  President  of  any  proposed 
price  increase,  and  to  require  a  60-day 
waiting  period  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  price  Increase. 


My  bill  would  give  both  industry  and 
Government  time  to  review  fully  results 
that  are  likely  to  flow  from  a  proposed 
price  increase  in  a  basic  Industry.  It  will 
provide  a  forum  in  which  private  inter- 
ests and  officials  charged  with  Govern- 
ment responsibilities  can  have  freedom 
to  act. 

Four  times  in  the  last  3  years  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  been  con- 
fronted with  announcements  that  com- 
panies in  industries  basic  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  entire  economy  were  going 
to  raise  prices,  in  the  face  of  and  not- 
withstanding the  concern  of  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  advisers  that  excessive 
inflationary  pressures  necessarily  would 
result.  In  1962.  the  steel  industry  pro- 
posed such  a  price  rise,  and  in  1965  the 
aluminum  and  copper  Industries  tried  to 
increase  prices  in  an  inflationary  man- 
ner. In  1966.  elements  of  the  steel  indus- 
try wanted  a  price  hike  in  structural 
steel,  which  according  to  the  President's 
economic  advisers,  would  have  been  in- 
flationary, and  injurious  to  the  economy. 
In  each  instance  the  President  has  had 
his  busy  schedule  abruptly  disorganized, 
and  has  had  to  resort  to  vigorous  actiori 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  all  of  the 
people. 

Such  confrontations  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  industry  are  undesirable,  de- 
structive, and  are  incompatible  with  or- 
derly Government-business  relationships. 

The  bill  that  I  am  sponsoring  will  ac- 
complish the  following: 

First.  Provide  a  method  to  Identify 
basic  industries  in  which  the  private 
pricing  action  of  one  firm  is  of  nation- 
wide concern  and  is  contrary  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  to  avoid  Inflation. 
One  standard  relates  total  industry  sales 
to  the  gross  national  product.  Informa- 
tion needed  to  establish  the  precise  per- 
centage relationship  on  an  Informed 
basis  will  be  secured  during  the  hearings 
on  the  bill. 

Second.  Afford  a  waiting  period,  prior 
to  the  effectiveness  of  such  a  price  in- 
crease, during  which  time  the  forces  of 
both  sides  can  take  the  matter  to  the 
public,  and  explore  likely  results  of  the 
proposed  price  Increase.  During  the 
waiting  period,  If  appropriate  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, hearings  could  be  held  by 
interested  congressional  committees. 

Third.  Panic  buying  of  articles  af- 
fected by  proposed  price  Increases  would 
be  avoided.    After  the  completion  of  the 
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waiting  period,  the  price  increase  would 
be  retroactive  to  the  date  of  announce- 
ment. 

Fourth.  Maximum  freedom  from  di- 
rect Government  interference  in  the  pri- 
vate sectors  of  the  economy  Is  retained. 
The  Oovemment  would  not  establish 
mandatory  price  ceilings  or  direct  price 
controls.  If  the  Oovemment  is  unsuc- 
cessful in  its  efforts  to  cause  a  reclsion. 
the  proposed  price  increase  would  be 
effective  at  the  end  of  the  waiting  period. 

Fifth.  Administrative  problems  that 
attend  direct  Government  regulation, 
and  expenditures  that  would  be  involved 
in  the  establishment  of  a  new  Oovem- 
ment agency,  are  avoided. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.   11870 
A    bill    to    amend    the    Sherman    Act,    as 
•zaradod,  by  requiring  prior  notification  of 
prlca  ix>ior«aM«  In  certain  Industrlea,  and 
for  other  purpoue 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bejne*entativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assemljled, 

OKLASATION    or    POUCT 

Development  of  the  Interstate  and  foreign 
coounerce  of  the  United  States  In  certain 
baalc  Induatrles  has  resulted  In  an  undue 
concentration  of  economic  power.  Pricing 
actions  of  Indlrldual  companies  In  basic  In- 
dustnea  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  public 
Interest,  and  may  be  detrimental  to  the  gen- 
eral public  welfare.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Con- 
graae  In  this  Act  to  provide  a  method  for 
private  Interests  to  be  coordinated  with  the 
reaponalbllltlea  of  the  Government  in  the 
pricing  of  goods  and  services  in  such  basic 
Indostnee. 

SBcnoif  1.  Tbe  Act  of  July  3,  1390,  as 
amended,  oommonly  referred  to  as  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  AeC  (16  U.S.C.  l.  et  seq.)  Is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  section,  to  be  sec- 
tion 0  thereof,  as  follows : 

"Sac.  S.  No  peraon  In  the  industries  desig- 
nated In  this  section  9,  or  to  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  the 
proTlalons  of  this  section  B.  shall  increase  the 
price  of  goods  or  services  manufactured  or 
■uppUed  by  aucb  peraon  until  SO  days  after 
delivery  to  the  Oovemment  official  designated 
by  the  Prealdent  of  notice  of  the  proposed 
price  Increase.  Such  notice  shall  include: 
(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  person 
making  the  price  Increase.  (3)  the  btulc  In- 
d\utry  In  which  such  person  doee  btistness, 
and  (8)  the  goods  or  services  involved  in 
the  price  increase.  During  said  60  days,  the 
President  may  take  such  action  as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate.  Unless  the  notice 
la  withdrawn  prior  to  the  termination  of  said 
00  days,  the  price  Increase  that  was  the  sub- 
ject of  such  notice  shall  b«  effective  as  of 
the  date  the  notice  was  delivered. 

"Wlthm  00  days  after  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  annually  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
at  Commerce  ahall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  a  list  of  the  basic  industries  that 
are  subject  to  tbe  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
basic  Indxistrles  that  are  subject  to  the  pro- 
Tlalons of  this  Act  are  the  steel  Industry, 
tbe  aluminum  Industry,  the  petroleum  re- 
fining Industry,  the  copper  industry,  and 
tbe  automobile  Industry,  and  such  aulditlonal 
Induatrtea  that  are  designated  after  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  finds  there  Is  compliance 
With  the  foUowlng: 

"(1)  IMustrles  In  which  the  combined 
ealea  of  tbe  four  largest  persons  amounts  to 
7S  per  centum  cr  more  of  aggregate  sales  In 
tbe  IndusUy,  and  aggregate  sales  in  the  in- 
dustry amount  to  —  per  centum  of  the 
Oroae  National  Product,  or 

"(3)  Ooods  or  services  produced  in  the  in- 
dustry are  Included  in  the  list  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials  pursuant  to  the  provi- 


sions of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stockpile  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98.  et  seq),  and 

"i3)  Such  additional  standards  as  may 
be  eatabllshed  by  the  Prealdent. 

"The  provisions  of  this  section  9  shall  not 
apply  In  any  Industry  in  which  the  price  of 
goods  and  services  Is  subject  to  direct  con- 
trol by  an  agency  of  trie  United  States." 

Sec  2  This  .^ct  shall  be  effective  on  and 
after  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment. 


Independence  Day  of  Thad 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  rrew  tobk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  10,  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
great  pride  In  calling  to  the  attention  of 
this  Congress  the  11th  of  January,  which 
marks  the  national  holiday  of  the  Re- 
public of  Chad.  This  former  colony  of 
Prance  achieved  Its  Independence  on  Au- 
gust 11.  1960.  but  proclaimed  January  11 
as  its  national  holiday. 

On  this  occasion,  we  v.irh  to  extend 
warm  and  persona!  felicitations  to  His 
Excellency  Francois  Tombalbaye.  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Chad;  and 
to  His  Excellency  Boukar  Abdoul.  Chad's 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  hearty  and  in- 
dustrious people  of  Chad  should  adopt 
"Unity,  Work,  Progress"  as  their  motto. 
Since  gaining  their  Independence,  they 
have  kept  these  goals  clearly  in  mind, 
and  have  constantly  striven  to  make 
them  a  reality. 

The  Republic  of  Chad  is  the  largest  of 
the  former  FYench  Equatorial  African 
countries,  more  than  twice  the  size  of 
France.  Its  population,  estimated  at 
close  to  3  million,  is  divided  roughly  into 
two  main  parts.  The  .segment  in  the 
north  is  mostly  Arabized  while  the  group 
in  the  south  Ls  largely  animist  in  religion 
but  with  Christians  among  the  leaders. 

Little  has  been  written  on  the  early 
history  of  Chad.  Europeans  did  not  be- 
gin exploring  the  region  until  the  early 
19th  century,  and  at  that  time  the  trade 
In  slaves  was  being  carried  on  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  region.  During  the  pe- 
riod when  Prance  was  engaged  in  various 
military  campaigns  in  west  Africa,  Chad 
was  viewed  as  an  area  of  great  strategic 
Importance.  As  a  result,  it  was  organized 
as  a  French  military  base  area  In  1900. 

Chad  became  an  administrative  terri- 
tory of  the  Federation  of  French  Equa- 
torial Africa  in  1913.  In  the  early  stages 
of  World  War  n,  Chad  was  the  first  of 
the  French  territories  in  Africa  to  rally 
to  the  support  of  the  Free  French,  and 
served  as  a  supply  base  for  Allied  opera- 
tions in  East  Africa  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  year  1946  saw  increased  autonomy 
and  French  citizenship  conferred  on 
Chad  and  other  dependencies.  The  en- 
abling act  of  1956  and  constitutional  ref- 
erendum of  September  1,  1958,  set  the 
basic  framework  for  full  Chadian  Inde- 
pendence and  membership  in  the  French 
community  in  1960. 


Chad's  economy,  which  is  agricultural, 
has  two  strong  pillars:  cotton  and  stock 
raising.  Cotton  Is  the  principal  money 
crop  and  accounts  for  approximately  80 
percent  of  Chad  s  exports.  During  1964 
imports  were  up  15  percent  while  ex- 
ports Increased  by  11  percent.  Prance 
continues  to  be  the  leading  customer  and 
supplier,  although  trade  with  the  United 
States  has  also  seen  a  steady  increase. 

Chad's  landlocked  position  has  thus 
far  proved  to  be  a  major  handicap  in 
overcoming  some  of  her  economic  diffi- 
culties. This  has  resulted  hi  the  Gov- 
ernment's placing  highest  priority  on  a 
rail  link  to  the  sea  via  Cameroon. 

Judging  from  the  facts  I  have  men- 
tioned, it  would  appear  that  Chad  is  well 
underway  in  its  quest  for  '-Unity,  Work, 
Progress."  Her  friends  in  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  as  a  whole  ex- 
tend best  wishes  and  congratulations  to 
the  Republic  of  Chad,  her  Government, 
and  her  hardworking  people  on  their  na- 
tional independence  day. 
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Coast  Guard  Helicopter  Rescue 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  10,  1966 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  immedi- 
ately before  Christmas  the  Coast  Guard 
helicopter  unit  stationed  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River,  at  Astoria,  Oreg., 
proved  once  again  conclusively  the  value 
and  wisdom  in  establishing  this  squad- 
ron at  this  location. 

Six  people  are  Uving  today  who  would 
certainly  be  dead  were  it  not  for  the 
prompt,  efficient,  and  heroic  reaction  of 
the  Coast  Guard  helicopter  squadron 
commanded   oy  Comdr.  Robert  Lawlis. 

A  hehcopter  flying  from  the  Shell  Oil 
Co.  exploratory  ship  off  the  Oregon  coast 
experienced  a  loss  of  power  and  was 
forced  to  ditch  approximately  1  mile 
west  of  Seaside,  Oreg.,  and  the  six  men 
aboard  were  soon  In  the  water  clinging 
to  the  floats  of  the  lost  helicopter.  The 
temperature  in  the  water  was  between 
30°  and  40°. 

When  the  Coast  Guard  was  alerted, 
surface  vessels  and  the  helicopter  from 
Astoria  were  at  once  dispatched  and 
within  a  very  short  period  of  time  the 
helicopter  located  the  six  men.  Four 
were  immediately  hoisted  aboard  and 
taken  to  the  Seaside  Hospital  and  the 
other  two  were  saved  within  20  minutes. 

The  survivors  estimated  that  two  of 
them  would  not  have  lasted  in  the  water 
for  more  than  5  minutes  and  that  the 
remaining  four  probably  could  not  have 
survived  for  more  than  20  additional 
minutes.  Surface  vessels  certainly  would 
not  have  located  them  within  this  time. 

The  rescue  helicopter  was  commanded 
by  Lt.  Comdr.  Robert  Bums  and  piloted 
by  Chief  Aviation  Pilot  Clyde  M.  Caus- 
ley.  All  of  the  rescued  survived  without 
serious  aftereffects. 


I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  these 
are  not  the  first  lives  saved  by  this  great 
squadron  but  this  is  the  largest  number 
saved  at  any  one  time  and  certainly  the 
most  dramatic  rescue.  This  emphasizes 
the  arguments  made  prior  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  helicopter  squadron  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  cer- 
tainly If  the  squadron  had  engaged  in  no 
other  activity  since  its  formation,  this 
one  rescue  would  have  justified  its  exist- 
ence. 

Likewise,  I  am  pleased  to  point  out 
that  the  Coast  Guard  command  has  here- 
tofore pressed  for  and  secured  authority 
to  erect  a  permanent  hangar  at  the  Clat- 
sop County  Airport  which  Is  even  nearer 
than  the  present  base  of  the  helicopters 
near  the  town  of  Astoria  itself. 

This  squadron  presently  has  two  heli- 
copters and  in  normal  course  of  events 
one  helicopter  is  apt  to  be  engaged  opera- 
tionally and  it  is  always  possible  that 
one  may  be  on  the  ground  for  repairs 
or  normal  maintenance. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  proved 
effectiveness  of  this  squadron  would 
strongly  justify  the  assignment  of  more 
helicopters  to  the  squadron  which  has 
done  such  an  outstanding  job  in  search 
and  rescue  during  the  past  many  months. 

We  in  Oregon  salute  Commander  Law- 
lis, Commander  Burns.  Chief  Causley, 
and  all  members  of  this  fine  Coast  Guard 
unit  in  Astoria. 


Worldwide  Population  Explosion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 
Monday,  January  10,  1966 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  press  has  done  an  excellent  job  of 
telling  us  what  we  will  be  dohig  in  the 
session  which  opens  today,  I  have  yet  to 
see  included  in  the  subjects  for  action  the 
establishment  of  a  policy  to  deal  with  the 
worldwide  population  explosion.  The 
press  has  forecast  that  the  Congress  will 
deal  with  the  symptoms  of  tills  explosion, 
that  we  will  attempt  to  prescribe  pain- 
killers to  make  them  hurt  a  little  less. 
But  the  press  has  not  forecast  that  we 
will  discuss  the  fundamentals  of  the 
problem  and  take  action  which  seems 
appropriate. 

Let  us  be  blunt,  Mr.  Speaker.  There 
are  a  number  of  Important  issues  which 
will  be  acted  upon  by  this  2d  session  of 
the  89th  Congress.  But  no  issue  is  more 
important  and  no  set  of  problems  are 
more  pressing  than  the  world  population 
explosion.  I  would  submit  that  if  this 
Congress  will  accept  Its  clear  responsibil- 
ity to  establish  policies  to  deal  with  the 
population  explosion,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered far  more  for  this  reason  than  for 
any  other. 

We  can  take  constructive  action  in  this 
field.  We  can  support  the  efforts  already 
initiated  by  President  Johnson.  We  can 
encourage  their  expansion.  And  we  can 
pass  legislation  establishing  our  belief 


that  family  planning  information,  serv- 
ices, and  supplies  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  who  request  them.  We  should 
also  make  it  clear  that  such  information, 
services,  and  supplies  should  be  a  part  of 
our  AID  programs,  upon  request  of  the 
foreign  governments  involved. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  make  it 
clear  that  we  see  no  possibility  whatso- 
ever of  providing  enough  surplus  food 
from  our  own  lands  to  prevent  mass 
starvation  In  countries  whose  popula- 
tions will  at  least  double  in  the  next  25 
years  if  family  planning  programs  are 
not  undertaken  on  a  broad  scale.  We 
would  delude  both  ourselves  and  coun- 
tries abroad  if  we  claimed  otherwise. 

It  Is  my  greatest  hope  that  this  session 
the  Congress  will  address  itself  squarely 
and  vigorously  to  the  problems  of  family 
planning,  birth  control,  and  the  popula- 
tion— both  here  and  abroad. 

We  made  5  days  of  progress  last  year, 
but  the  problem  grew  by  365  days.  We 
cannot  afford  to  allow  another  year  to 
slip  by  with  no  action.  For  the  problem 
will  soon  be  so  great  that  no  solution 
within  our  values  will  be  possible. 


Servicemen  Should  Be  Able  To  Mail  Gifts 
From  Combat  Zones  Duty  Free  to  Their 
Families  in  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  10,  1966 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  to  liberalize  the  dollar 
limitation  on  gifts  which  can  be  mailed 
duty  free  from  foreign  countries  hito  the 
United  States.  I  have  drafted  this  leg- 
islation to  apply  specifically  to  our  serv- 
icemen in  combat  areas  because  I  know- 
that  some  of  the  families  of  servicemen 
had  to  pay  customs  duties  on  gifts  which 
they  received  from  "Vietnam  last  Christ- 
mas. I  had  one  specific  instance  brought 
to  my  attention.  I  know  there  must  be 
othei-s. 

An  editorial  in  the  Junction  City 
(Kans.)  Daily  Union  on  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 24,  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  wife  of  a  Fort  Riley  soldier,  now 
in  'Vietnam,  received  a  shipment  of 
Christmas  gifts  from  her  husband  on 
which  she  was  required  to  pay  customs 
duties.  The  editorial  writer  was  upset, 
as  well  he  should  have  been,  and  I  be- 
came upset  myself  when  I  learned  all  of 
the  details  in  a  letter  from  the  wife  of 
the  serviceman  involved. 

She  received  a  Christmas  package  from 
her  husband  with  two  sweaters  and  a 
camera  for  her  two  daughters  and  her- 
self. She  had  to  pay  a  42 '2 -percent  duty 
on  the  sweaters  and  a  15 -percent  duty  on 
the  camera.  All  told,  it  cost  her  $10.81 
in  customs  duties  before  the  mailman 
would  release  the  gifts. 

This  is  definitely  not  right.  I  have  no 
argument  with  the  imposition  of  cus- 
toms duties  on  foreign  imports,  but  I  cer- 


tainly thiiik  we  should  make  an  excep- 
tion when  )^  comes  to  the  gifts  which 
servicemen  send  home  from  combat 
zones. 

Most  of  the  time  these  men  must  buy 
the  gifts  whenever  they  have  a  free  mo- 
ment. Their  shopping  is  usually  limited 
to  the  PX  and  they  have  to  purchase 
what  is  available  and  not  give  too  much 
thought  to  the  customs  duties. 

Gifts  valued  under  $10  can  be  mailed 
from  foreign  countries  under  present  reg- 
ulations as  long  as  not  more  than  one 
gift  is  sent  to  any  one  person  in  any  one 
day.  This  is  all  well  and  good  for  tour- 
ists who  can  take  the  time  to  be  selective 
and  can  make  separate  mailings.  It  does 
not  help  a  serviceman  though,  who  has 
to  make  his  purchases  at  one  time  and 
mail  them  in  one  package. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would  in- 
crease this  $10  limitation  to  $50  and  It 
would  apply  only  to  servicemen  in  com- 
bat zones  as  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent. I  think  the  $50  figure  Is  a  realistic 
one  and  will  cover  most  of  the  gift  pur- 
chases which  servicemen  make  for  their 
families  at  Christmas  time  or  whenever 
there  are  birthdays  and  anniversaries  to 
be  remembered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  Uttle  thing,  but 
it  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their  families. 
I  would  hope  that  hearings  could  be 
scheduled  on  this  legislation  right  away. 
I  am  certain  that  the  testimony  will  bear 
out  the  soundness  of  making  this  special 
concession  for  these  people.  I  would 
hope  that  this  change  could  be  made  so 
that  another  Christmas  would  not  pass 
without  making  some  provision  for 
servicemen  to  send  home  duty  free  gifts 
on  a  basis  which  is  reasonable  and  just. 


Need  for  a  Breakthrough  in  Urban 

Transport  "\     / 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  10,  1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  session  I  introduced  legislation— 
H.R.  9200— to  establish  a  federally  sup- 
ported research  program  desigiied  to 
•achieve  a  terhnologlcal  breakthrough  In 
the  development  of  new  urban  transpor- 
tation systems.  Such  systems  are  des- 
perately needed  by  our  cities  today.  If 
they  are  not  forthcoming  soon  the  urban 
transportation  crisis  will  reach  unman- 
ageable proportions. 

Twenty-one  other  Members  of  the 
House  have  introduced  Identical  legis- 
lation. In  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydincs]  Introduced  an 
identical  bUl— S.  2599— which  was  co- 
sponsored  by  10  other  Senators. 

The  sponsors  of  the  legislation  in  the 
House,  in  addition  to  myself,  include:  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley],  H.R. 
9201:  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Cabell],  H.R.  9202;  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein],  H.R.  9763; 
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the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Fusa],  HJi.  9995;  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ozlucah],  H.R.  9826;  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Michigan  [Mrs.  Orif- 
riTHs],  HJl.  9996;  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Halpern],  H.R.  9997;  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
iRwiH],  HJl.  10857;  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  JoELaoN],  HJl.  9998; 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
LOKG],  HJl.  9999;  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  McCarthy],  HJl.  10000; 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
MiNisH] .  HJl.  10001 ;  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Moorhead],  HJl. 
10002;  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MuLTER],  HJl.  9203;  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ronan],  H.R.  10003; 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
RosntTHALj,  H.R.  9204;  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Stalbaum],  h.R. 
10279;  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
[Mrs.  SmxiVAH],  HJl.  9205;  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  VanikI.  H.R.  9206; 
the  gentlemjm  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Welt- 
NER],  H.R.  9207;  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Yates].  HJl.  9208. 

The  sponsors  of  S.  2599.  in  addition 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tybiwos].  include:  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI.  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Iwottye],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL],  the  Senator  from  Cormecticut 
[Brfr.  RiBicorr  ] .  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall]. 

In  the  winter  1965  Issue  of  the  Trans- 
portation Journal,  published  by  the 
American  Society  of  Traffic  and  Trans- 
portation, appears  my  article  explaining 
HJl.  »a00  and  the  need  for  new  urban 
transport  systems: 

RxaiABCH  Ib  Nkxdxd  To  Oevxlop  New  Modes 

or  UftBAM  Tkanspokt 

(By  R«pr«a«ntatlve  Hxnit  S.  Rkubs) 

Today  our  Federal  Government  Is  com- 
mitted to  lUbctAntlal  r«*earch  to  develop 
new  tranaportatlon  modes  for  travel  to  other 
cltie*  by  rail,  to  other  countrle«  by  SST.  and 
to  other  planets  by  rocket.  Unfortunately, 
It  ba«  no  plana  to  develop  new  modes  for 
travel  within  our  cltlea.  Just  the  areas  where 
new  transportation  aystems  are  needed  moet. 

Hen  la  what  the  administration  is  plan- 
nlng.  It  baa  committed  BBC  million  over  a 
3-y«*r  period  to  develop  a  new  system  of 
high-speed  ground  transportation  for  travel 
between  cltlea.  The  new  system,  once  In 
operation,  will  be  a  boon  to  the  Intercity 
traveler  who  neither  likes  to  travel  by  auto- 
mobile nor  by  airplane,  but  who  now  is  dis- 
couraged from  taking  the  train  becauae  of 
the  bumpy,  alow  ride  he  must  endure. 

For  the  traveler  who  does  like  to  fly,  the 
administration  la  goti^g  ahead  with  a  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  a  supersonic 
plane  which  when  operational  In  the  l970's 
will  travel  at  speeds  between  1,800  and  a,000 
mllea  per  hour.  The  total  project  will  coat 
an  eatlmatad  91  billion  or  more,  a  subatan- 
Ual  porUon  of  which  will  be  In  Federal  funds 
A  gnat  laaat  to  the  Intercontinental  traveler, 
the  SBT  wUl  alao  Insun  that  the  U.S.  air- 
craft Induatrlea  continue  as  maken  of  the 
most  advanced  planea  in  the  world. 

Finally,  for  the  ultimate  in  travel  the 
Fsderml  Oovemmeot  has  committed  itaelf 
to  developing  a   transportation   system   for 


sending  a  man  to  the  moon — at  an  estimated 
total  cost  of  «20  billion  In  Federal  funds. 
This  program  Is  fine  for  boosting  our  Inter- 
national prestige  and  advancing  scientific 
understanding  It.  like  the  others  however, 
does  little  for  the  urban  traveler 

What  the  urban  traveler  needs  most  Is  a 
transport  system  what  will  carry  him  about 
the  city  rapidly,  safely  and  economically. 

The  transportation  problems  confronting 
our  cities  today  is  extremely  serious  People 
are  forced  to  rely  primarily  on  automobiles. 
As  a  result,  city  traffic  Is  highly  congested. 
It  is  a  long  and  frustrating  experience  to 
travel  from  one  part  of  a  metropolitan  area 
to  another.  Where  public  transportation 
does  exist  In  the  form  of  a  bus  or  subway 
system,  the  urban  traveler  rarely  can  go 
from  origin  to  destination  without  trans- 
ferring or  walking  some  distance  to  com- 
plete the  trip. 

^EDEIl^L    RESE.ARCH    PROGRAM     NEEDED 

In  resf)onse  to  the  need  for  better  urban 
•transportation  systems,  I.  along  with  20 
other  House  Members,  have  Introduced  legis- 
lation in  the  89th  Congress  amending  the 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide 
an  additional  $10  million  a  year  for  each  of 
the  next  2  years — or  the  remainder  of  the 
life  of  the  program  ' — earmarked  exclusively 
to  carry  out  a  research  program  to  achieve 
a  technological  breakthrough  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  modes  of  transport.ition  for 
the  city  traveler. 

From  discussions  with  a  wide  variety  of 
transportation  expei  j,  i  know  that  the 
technological  expertise  for  developing  the 
nerw  modes  Is  available  In  our  universities 
and  In  industry,  and  what  is  needed  Is  a 
Federal  Incentive  to  bring  this  expertise  to 
bear  on  the  problems  of  u.-ban  transport. 
At  the  same  time,  under  this  program, 
other  available  talent  could  be  put  to  work 
on  the  analysis  of  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems confronting  our  cities  as  they  relate 
to  transportation.  For  Instance,  a  report  by 
the  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory.  Inc.. 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce  on  new 
ground  transportation  technology  that  might 
be  used  between  now  and  1980  suggests  that 
the  city  traveler  wants  a  transport  system 
which  retains  the  Individual  freedom  now 
available  to  him  in  the  automobile.'  The 
research  program  I  have  proposed,  besides 
developing  the  new  system  itself,  could  also 
study  the  attitudes  of  people  toward  various 
different  modes. 

SHORTCOMINGS    OF    PRESENT    SYSTEMS 

Present-day  urban  transportation  systems, 
heavily    oriented     around     the    automobile, 

'H.R.  9200,  introduced  June  17.  1965.  1st 
sesB..  89th  Cong.  Members  introducing 
Identical  legislation  are  as  follows-  Thomas 
L.  AsHLCT.  of  Ohio:  Earle  Cabell,  of  Texas; 
Leonard  Farbstein,  of  New  York:  Donald  m'. 
Fraser,  of  MlnnesoU;  John  J.  Gilligan,  of 
Ohio;  Mrs,  Martha  W.  GairFrrHs.  of  Michi- 
gan; Setmour  Halpern,  of  New  York; 
Charles  S.  Joex,son,  of  New  Jersey:  CLAtENCE 
D.  Long  of  Maryland:  Richard  D  M^Cv.tTHy. 
of  New  York,  Joseph  O.  Minish.  of  New  Jer- 
sey: William  3.  Moorhead,  of  Pennsylvania: 
Abkaham  J.  Ml-lter.  of  New  York:  Daniel  J 
Ronan,  of  Illinois:  Benja.min  S.  Rosenthal, 
of  New  York;  Ltnn  E  Stalsal-m.  of  Wiscon- 
sin; Mrs,  Leonor  K.  SuLLrvAN,  of  Missouri; 
Charles  A.  Vanik.  of  Ohio;  Charles  L.  Wei.t- 
NEa,  of  Georgia;  and  Sidney  R.  Yates  of 
lUlnola. 

■Connell  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  Inc  , 
"A  Projection  of  Technology  Applicable  to 
the  Future  Highway  System  of  the  Boston- 
Washington  Corridor"  (Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct. 
2,  1964),  CAL  Report  No.  VJ-1913-V-1. 
Clearinghouse  for  Federal  Scientific  and 
Technical  Information.  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  P.B.  166-878,  p   164. 


leave  much   to  be  desired.     Here  are  some 
of  their  drawbacks: 

Air  pollution 

Automobiles  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  air 
pollution  which  hangs  over  our  cities.  The 
result  of  the  air  pollution  Is  that  the  city 
dweller  Is  more  subject  than  his  country 
neighbor  to  all  types  of  respiratory  diseases. 

One  substance  from  automobile  and  dlesel 
exhaust  that  becomes  a  part  of  the  air  Is  a 
hydrocarbon  known  as  benzpyrene,  which 
tends  to  Induce  cancer.  Motor  vehicles  are 
also  a  principal  source  of  carbon  monoxide 
and  oxides  of  nitrogen,  both  of  which  have 
varying  degrees  of  Ill-effect  on  health.  The 
consequences  In  large  metropolitan  areas 
can  be  serious.  Breathing  New  York  City  air, 
for  Instance,  Is  like  smoking  two  packs  of 
cigarettes  a  day.' 

The  problem  could  have  even  more  serious 
long-term  consequences.  An  expert  on  air 
pollution.  Prof.  Morris  Nelburger,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  predicts 
that  polluted  air  may  well  doom  humanity 
within  the  next  century  If  steps  are  not  taken 
soon  to  replace  the  automobile  with  a  vehi- 
cle propelled  by  a  system  other  than  the 
Internal  combustion  engine.  Dr.  Nelburger 
maintains  that  devices  to  eliminate  exhaust 
from  cars  will  not  be  adequate  and  as  the 
population  expands  and  living  standards 
rise.  Increasing  numbers  of  people — not  only 
In  America  but  In  countries  where  the  auto- 
mobile Is  now  a  rarity— will  acquire  and 
drive  their  own  cars.  He  has  said,  "the 
world's  atmosphere  will  grow  more  and  more 
polluted  until,  a  century  from  now,  it  will 
be  too  poisonous  to  all  human  life  to  sur- 
vive,  and  civilization   will   pass   away."* 

A  good  urban  transport  system  could 
greatly  reduce  air  pollution. 

Traffic  congestion 

A  commuter  taking  the  bus  to  work  may 
spend  45  minutes  or  more  traveling  a  few 
miles  from  home  to  office.  If  he  drives  his 
car  he  may  move  more  rapidly,  but  he  has 
the  problem  of  parking  It  and  every  day 
upon  leaving  work  he  runs  the  risk  of  being 
caught  in  a  monimiental  traffic  snarl.  The 
greatest  of  these— to  date— clogged  the 
streets  of  Boston  for  5  hours  on  the  eve- 
ning of  December  30,  1963. 

Heavy  traffic,  too.  Is  a  danger  as  well  as 
a  frustration  to  the  Individual,  whether  he 
walks  or  drives.  The  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil has  reported  that  In  1964  there  were 
14,500  deaths  from  motor  vehicle  accidents 
In  urban  areas  and  980,000  personal  injuries. 

A  good  urban  transportation  system  could 
make  city  travel  much  safer. 

High  costs 

Whatever  his  personal  choice  of  transpor- 
tation, the  city  dweller  pays  more  than  he 
realizes  for  the  present  commuting  patterns 
heavily  reliant  on  roads  and  freeways.  Not 
only  does  he  pay  between  10  and  12  cents 
a  mile  to  drive  his  automobile  to  and  from 
work — or  half  this  if  he  goes  by  public 
transportation — but  taxes  on  property,  gaso- 
line, and  other  Items  are  higher  than  they 
might  be  because  of  the  expense  of  construct- 
ing urban  freeways,  usually  at  the  cost  of 
$10  to  $15  million  a  mile. 

In  addition,  the  cost  of  accidents  Is  high, 
raising  the  price  of  Insurance  policies.  The 
National  Safety  Council  reports  that  dam- 
age bills  for  all  urban  accidents  In  1964 
amounted  to  $J.6  blllio.-..  with  property 
damage  accounting  for  over  half,  or  $2.6 
billion. 

A  new  urban  transport  system,  more  ef- 
ficient and  cheaper  to  build  than  those  we 
now  have,  could  cut  costs,  both  for  the  In- 
dividual and  for  the  city. 
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Urbon  planning 

Because  our  cities'  transportation  systems 
are  dominated  by  the  automobile,  highways 
are  often  the  predominant  structures  In  ur- 
ban areas,  creating  ugly  sites  and  taking  up 
valuable  real  estate.  Also,  once  the  cars  are 
downtown,  they  must  be  parked  while  their 
drivers  work  or  shop,  thus  taking  up  more 
valuable  land. 

City  planners  now  have  little  choice  but 
to  build  freeways.  They  are  pushed  by  the 
demands  of  travelers  who  want  their  own 
cars,  and  pulled  by  the  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  program  that  gives  States  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  constructing  freeways. 

A  good  urban  transportation  system,  more 
desirable  than  the  automobile,  would  free 
the  city  from  its  shackles  to  the  expressway 
and  provide  an  opportunity  for  better  urban 
planning. 

Good  public  transportation  would  bring 
other  advantages  to  the  city.  If  the  system 
were  automated  and  the  vehicle  traveled  on 
restricted  guldeways.  It  could  be  used  for 
carrying  cargo  other  than  passengers  during 
nonpeak  hours.  In  the  early  morning,  the 
system  could  be  closed  entirely  to  passenger 
travel  while  goods  were  distributed  about 
the  city.  Special  containerized  vehicles 
carrying  goods  to  downtown  stores  could.  In 
the  period  of  a  few  hours,  replenish  the 
shops  entirely.  Thus  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary for  trucks  to  clog  central  city  streets 
during  the  day,  thereby  making  the  down- 
town area  more  enjoyable  for  the  pedestrian. 

The  practice  of  supplying  the  stores  might 
also  be  reversed  so  that  those  orders  taken 
by  merchants  during  the  day  over  the  phone 
could  be  delivered  to  decentralized  distribu- 
tion points  In  the  early  morning  hours.  The 
next  day  the  housewife  could  have  all  her 
deliveries  presented  to  her  door  In  time  to 
free  her  for  other  activities  that  day. 

ALTERNATIVES  TO  HIGHWAYS  ARE  POOR 

Cities  today  have  no  sensible  alternatives 
to  building  massive  urban  highway  systems. 
They  can  turn  to  the  conventional  modes  of 
public  transportation,  but  these,  too,  have 
their  shortcomings.  Subways,  like  freeways, 
are  expensive  to  build,  costing  up  to  $20  mil- 
lion a  mile  where  the  underground  area  Is 
not  already  utilized  for  other  public  services. 
Buses  are  little  improvement  over  automo- 
biles, since  they  still  contribute  to  air  pol- 
lution, cause  traffic  congestion,  and  can  also 
run   Into  other  vehicles  or  pedestrians. 

If  a  city  does  decide  to  develop  a  conven- 
tional public  transportation  system.  It  has 
little  help  available  to  It  outside  Its  own 
financial  resources.  The  Federal  program 
authorized  by  the  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964 »  and  now  administered  by  the  new 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop*- 
ment  Is  modest  In  scope  and  funding,  with 
the  result  that  only  limited  benefits  fall  to 
the  city.  The  act  carries  a  grant  authority 
of  $375  million  over  a  period  of  3  years  to 
pay  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  establishing  new 
urban  transit  systems  or  making  Improve- 
ments on  existing  ones.  Since  It  would  cost 
an  estimated  $10  billion  to  properly  equip 
our  Nation's  cities  with  conventional  modes 
of  public  transfKirtatlon,  the  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1964  Is  no  more  than  the  pro- 
verbial drop  In  a  bucket. 

The  program,  thus.  Is  not  designed  to  bring 
about  the  needed  revolution  In  urban  trans- 
portation. All  It  can  do  Is  help  some  cities 
hold  the  line  a  while  longer  with  obsolescent 
systems  which  some  day  will  have  to  be  sup- 
planted or  supplemented  If  the  city's  resi- 
dents and  workers  are  to  maintain  any  mean- 
ingful degree  of  mobility. 

The  1964  act  does  contain  a  provision 
which  authorizes  the  expenditure  of  $10  mil- 
lion a  year,  out  of  the  total  authorization 
of  $375  million,  for  research,  development, 


'  Public  Law  88-365,  July  9,  1964. 


and  demonstration  projects  In  all  phases  of 
iwban  mass  transportation. 

Because  the  pressures  on  the  whole  pro- 
gram for  help  in  providing  more  buses  and 
subway  cars  are  considerable,  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  program  have  made  the  de- 
cision for  the  time  being  to  apply  all  of  the 
$10  million  for  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  to  the  demonstration  of 
already  developed  systems. 

ONE  NOVEL  IDEA THE  COMMUCAR 

Amending  the  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  to  provide  another  $10  million  annuallv 
exclusively  for  research  and  development  of 
new  modes  of  urban  transport  would  com- 
plement the  existing  program  by  preparing 
for  the  greater  demands  for  good  public 
transportation  which  will  most  certainly  de- 
velop as  our  urban  areas  continue  to  swell 
In  population. 

The  research  program  would  focus  on  de- 
veloping systems  which  were  fast,  safe,  and 
economical,  do  not  pollute  the  aid,  and  sat- 
isfy the  apparent  need  of  people  for  Indi- 
vidual transport  while  at  the  same  time  make 
good  city  planning  poeslble.  The  program 
would  be  able  to  capitalize  and  Improve  upon 
the  numerous  Ideas  which  already  have  been 
put  forward  for  new  systems  of  urban  trans- 
port, among  the  most  Imaginative  of  which 
Is  the  commucar,  developed  by  a  group  of 
students  and  faculty  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

The  commucar  Is  a  small,  lightweight  ve- 
hicle capable  of  carrying  up  to  four  passen- 
gers. It  can  be  driven  Independently  under 
Its  own  electric  power  or  along  public  guide- 
ways,  getting  its  electricity  from  a  side  rail. 
On  the  guldeway,  the  vehicle  Is  controlled  by 
a  computer  system  which  takes  Its  passen- 
gers directly  to  their  destination  without 
transfer.  Under  Its  own  power,  a  commucar 
could  travel  about  50  miles  an  hour,  while 
on  the  automatically  controlled  guldeway  It 
could  travel  as  fast  as  100  miles  an  hour. 
Since  the  system  would  be  automated,  the 
density  of  traffic  along  the  guldeway  would 
be  much  greater  than  along  freeways,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  possibility  of  accidents 
would  be  greatly  reduced. 

Because  the  vehicle  Is  compact  and  light. 
It  could  be  easily  parked.  Because  it  could 
be  automatically  controlled,  It  could  be  put 
back  on  the  system,  drlverless.  to  be  used 
by  another  commuter  or  shopper.  Thus  It 
would  be  possible  either  to  own  the  vehicle 
or  merely  to  rent  It  for  a  trip  downtown. 
And  the  system  might  be  adapted  for  use.  as 
suggested  earlier,  for  transporting  goods 
about  the  city. 

The  commucar  Is  only  one  of  many  ideas 
that  could  be  developed  and  demonstrated 
under  a  federally  sponsored  research 
program. 

Another  proposal,  quite  similar  to  the  com- 
mucar, is  the  starrcar — for  self-transit  rail 
and  road  car — devised  by  the  Alden  Self 
Transit  Systems  Cirp.  of  Westboro,  Mass. 

Still  a  third  proposal  Is  the  teletrans,  a 
system  of  Individual  vehicles  which,  unlike 
the  commucar  and  starrcar,  are  confined  to 
guldeways  running  either  underground  or  In 
enclosed  tubes  supported  above  streets  by 
metal  arches.  Powered  by  electricity  and  en- 
tirely automated,  the  teletrans  vehicle  Is  de- 
signed to  run  at  an  average  sp>eed  of  45  miles 
per  hour.  Stations,  sidetracked  off  the  main 
course,  are  sjxjtted  along  the  guldeway  ap- 
proximately every  half  mile.  Since  the  ve- 
hicle would  not  have  to  go  through  each 
station,  the  trip  would  be  nonstop,  and 
since  the  entire  system  would  be  automated 
with  the  destination  of  the  vehicle  set  by 
computer  before  the  passenger  embarked, 
no  transferring  would  be  required.  This 
system  has  been  under  development  by  the 
Teletrans  Corp.  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

TRADITION  or  FEDERAL  StTPPORT 

It  Is  by  no  means  alien  to  Federal  policy 
to   use   technology    derived   as   a    part    of   a 


concerted  national  program  to  develop  a 
service  of  benefit  to  the  general  public.  The 
Manhattan  project,  for  example,  one  of  the 
greatest  Federal  undertakings  of  all  time, 
resulted   in   nuclear   power   for  civilian    use. 

Like  it  Is  doing  in  the  supersonic  transport 
and  hlgh-.<ipeed  ground  transport  projects, 
the  Federal  Government  would  Join  In  the 
development  of  a  transport  system  that  will 
benefit  everybody.  Once  the  "system  is  oper- 
ational, the  Federal  Government  would 
release  It  to  private  firms  who  would  then 
produce  and  operate  it. 

Such  a  research  program,  although  feder- 
ally sponsored,  would  in  all  likelihood  be  ear- 
ned out  Joi.ntly  by  universities  and  Industry 
with  the  most  up-to-date  technological 
expertise.  The  electrical  industry,  for  in- 
stance, could  develop  the  systems  which  will 
guide  the  vehicles  from  origin  to  destination, 
and  the  automobile  and  aerospace  wdustrles 
could  design  and  construct  the  actual 
vehicles. 

Today  nearly  75  percent  of  our  population 
lives  In  cities.  By  1980  nearly  80  percent  of 
all  Americans  will  be  living  in  urban  areas. 
This  80  percent — over  200  million — will  have 
to  get  about  the  cities  for  the  ordinary 
events  of  day-to-day  living.  They  will  need 
a  system  that  will  be  quick,  sale  and  eco- 
nomical, which  does  not  pollute  the  air,  and 
which  fulfill  their  desire  for  individual 
transport  while  at  the  same  time  making 
good  city  planning  possible.  This  Is  the 
system  that  can  be  developed  under  a  fed- 
erally sponsored  research  program. 


World  War  on  Hunger 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  10,  1966 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 9,  1965.  in  addressing  the  organi- 
zation meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the 
World  Food  Crisis,  I  said  that  I  feel  It 
is  the  destiny  of  this  country  to  attack 
starvation  around  the  world. 

Moreover,  I  told  the  dedicated  people 
gathered  for  this  Important  meeting  that 
I  am  convinced  this  mission  of  our  coun- 
try is  so  urgent,  its  rewards  to  all  man- 
kind so  promising,  that  nobody  can  head 
it  off. 

So  deep  is  this  conviction.  Mr  Speaker, 
that  I  am  now  proposing  a  world  war  on 
hunger. 

I  disclosed  my  plans  for  legislation  in 
a  release  to  the  press  for  Sunday,  Jan- 
uary 9.  Because  of  the  broad  interest 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  in  this 
important  iiider taking,  and  with  the 
consent  o.  ..ne  House,  I  am  placing  this 
press  announcement  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  The  press  statement 
follows : 

CooLET  To  Introduce  World  War  on  Hunger 
Bill 

Chairman  Harold  D.  Coolet,  of  the  Hoi^se 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  announced  today 
he  will  Introduce  early  in  the  new  session  of 
the  Congress  a  bill  opening  the  way  for  a 
world  war  on  hunger,  through  extension  and 
expansion  of  America's  food-for-peace  pro- 
eram. 

The  bill  would  authorize  financing  of  the 
export  of  $14  billion  worth  of  food  and  fiber 
In   the   next  5  years,   over   and   beyond  U.S. 
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normal  doll«r  export*  of  agricultural  com- 
modlttM. 

"We  llTe  In  a  bungry  and  dangerotia 
world."  Mr.  Coolxt  Mid.  "I  am  told  that 
13,000  persona  die  each  day  of  starvation 
around  ttie  world,  and  many  millions  of  peo- 
ple are  hungry  and  ragged."  Then  he  de- 
clared; 

"Our  humanitarian  Instincts,  the  world 
population  explosion,  and  the  cause  of  peace, 
demand  Imaginative,  sound,  and  positive  ac- 
tion at  this  time.  There  are  two  magic  words 
In  all  the  languages  of  the  world — food  and 
raiment.  I  am  convinced  that  our  world 
•uperlorlty  In  the  production  of  food  and 
flbier  can  be  used  to  encourage  great  masses 
of  humanity  into  peaceful  pursuits,  moving 
tham  toward  self-reliance  and  self-sufflclency 
in  the  production  of  food  and  fiber.  This 
ahouid  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship 
among  free  nations.  Moreover.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  In  the  end  bread  will  be  more 
Important  than  bullets  in  bringing  peace 
to  the  world." 

He  emphasized  also  that  such  an  under- 
taking as  proposed  in  his  bill  should,  in 
the  long  run,  contribute  subeUntlally  to  the 
economic  stability  of  rural  America 

The  new  Cooley  bill  would  establish  as 
policy  of  the  United  SUt«s: 

1.  Deliberate  production  of  food  and  fiber 
by  America's  free-enterprlslng  farmers  to 
feed  hungry  people  and  to  clothe  thoee  who 
are  ragged.  In  friendly  nations  around  the 
world.  Such  relief  no  longer  would  be  11m- 
Itad  to  dlatrlbutton  of  n.S.  surplus  food 
and  fiber. 

2.  Aids  to  these  nations  in  building  their 
own  agriculture  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
peoples. 

"I  am  not  proposing."  Mr.  Coolct  said, 
"that  we  remove  forthwith  the  restraints 
upon  farm  production  now  operating 
throu^  voluntary  farm  programs.  If  we 
did  this,  we  might  again  find  ourselves  buried 
In  surpluaes.  Neither  do  I  suppose  that  the 
United  States  can  feed  everyone  who  is  hun- 
gry around  the  world.  But  our  farmers  have 
mastered  the  arts  of  abundance  and  they 
can  produce  food  and  fiber,  beyond  our  own 
needs,  that  can  build  the  physical  strength 
and  morale  of  the  p<^ulatlons  in  many  places 
around  the  world  where  these  people  work  in 
the  direction  of  eelf-sulBclency  in  agricul- 
ture. 

"It  is  my  thought  that  our  war  on  starva- 
tion and  destitution  should  be  directed  to 
those  areas  where  governments  and  people 
are  trying  to  help  themselves.  We  can  sup- 
ply temporary  relief  with  food  and  fiber  in 
programs  to  develop  agrleultxire  In  many 
places.  Moreover,  we  could  supply  fiber,  food, 
and  other  aids  while  people  In  these  other 
nations  are  developing  harbors,  transporta- 
tion, storage,  and  other  facilities,  to  accom- 
modate the  Improvement  in  their  own  food 
resources. 

"I  caution  again  against  anyone  supposing 
that  I  propose  a  sudden  unleashing  of  our 
total  agricultural  potential,  for  if  we  did  this 
we  certainly  wotild  pile  up  new  surplusee  in 
our  own  wareiiouaee,  since  there  are  now  so 
many  places  around  the  world  that  have  very 
limited  facUlUes  for  receiving,  storing,  and 
distributing  food  and  fibar." 

Heretofore  the  United  SUtes  has  shared 
with  other  nations  through  the  food-for- 
peace  program  only  the  surpluses  In  the 
operation  of  programs  designed  to  reduce  the 
ovsrabiuulant  production  of  America  s  farms. 

"I  propose  now.  since  our  surpluses  are 
vanlahing."  Mr.  Coolxt  said,  "that  we  pro- 
duos  food  and  fiber  deliberately  as  a  nu.tter 
of  national  policy,  for  sharing  with  those 
underfed  and  ill-clothed  peoples  who  under- 
take sound  programs  to  build  up  their  own 
agricultural  production  and,  thereby,  to 
achieve  self-sufflclency  In  the  face  of  the 
world  population  explosion. 

"The  blU  I  am  drafting  is  simple.  Its 
major  provision  wUl  be  In  tbe  form  of  an 


air.rndmert  to  Public  Law  4«0— the  food-for- 
peace  law — to  provide  guidelines  and  rulei 
for  tne  worldwide  distribution  of  food  anc 
fiber  from  our  farms — this  distribution  not 
to  be  limited  to  surplus  food  and  fiber  as  now 
provided  by  Public  Law  480. 

"The  food -for -peace  program  has  helped 
feed  millions  of  hungry  people  in  many  coun- 
tries. We  are  fortunate  now.  in  looking  to- 
ward a  world  war  on  hunger,  to  have  the 
machinery  and  the  know-how  In  our  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  undertake  such  a 
new  program  in  combination  with  programs 
to  develop  the  food  and  fiber  sufficiency  of 
countries  where  there  now  are  millions  of 
people  Ill-fed  and  Ill-clothed. 

"Our  farmers  would  be  the  key  to  the 
whole  program  I  envision  Their  Income, 
and  the  well-being  of  rural  America,  must 
be  protected  and  advanced  in  this  new  un- 
dertaking. I  would  hope  that  this  new  pro- 
gram would  keep  millions  of  acres  In 
production  and  employ  on  our  farms  many 
thousands  of  people  who  would  be  dislocated 
if  we  proceed  with  further  restrictions  upon 
our  agricultural  production." 

The  Agriculture  Committee  chairman  said 
he  hopes  to  open  publ.c  hearings  on  the  leg- 
islation early  In  February. 


Salote  to  Cameroon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  10.  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  the  Republic  of  Sudan  celebrated 
the  10th  aniversary  of  her  independence. 
As  you  are  aware,  the  2d  session  of  the 
89th  Congress  had  not  yet  convened. 
However.  I  did  not  want  the  opportunity 
overlooked  to  extend  to  the  people  and 
the  Oovernment  of  Sudan  the  warmest 
felicitations  of  this  country  on  this  oc- 
casion. Congratulations  are  therefore 
extended  on  this  occasion  to  His  Ex- 
cellency Ismail  el  Ezhari.  the  President 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  State;  and  to 
His  Excellency  Abbash  el  Obeid.  the  Su- 
danese Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

Traditionally,  most  Americans  anx- 
iously await  the  end  of  an  old  year  and 
look  forward  to  the  approach  of  the  new 
year  in  anticipation  of  prosperity,  prog- 
ress, and  peace.  But  January  1  has  even 
more  significance  to  the  people  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Sudan. 

It  was  on  this  date  in  1956  that  this 
huge  country  was  proclaimed  an  inde- 
pendent and  sovcrlgn  state.  Comprising 
an  area  almost  one-tenth  of  the  African 
continent,  this  young  and  dynamic  Re- 
public Is  a  land  of  more  than  12  million 
Inhabitants. 

However,  It  should  be  noted  that  while 
the  Sudan  is  celebrating  its  10th  anniver- 
sary as  an  Independent  Republic,  its  his- 
torical legacy  goes  back  very  far  indeed. 
Ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions  and  refer- 
ences in  the  Old  Testament — to  the  Land 
of  Kush — bear  evidence  of  the  Sudan's 
past  greatness.  During  most  of  the  19th 
century,  the  Sudan  was  under  Turkish- 
Egyptian  subjugation  with  a  short  period 
of  Independence  between  1885  and  1899. 
Following  the  joint  British -Egyptian  re- 


conquest  of  the  country  in  1896-98,  a  new 
governmental  system  had  to  be  devised. 
This  resulted  In  joint  Anglo-Egyptian 
administration  or  condominium,  as  the 
system  was  called. 

The  Sudan  is  a  land  of  sharp  con- 
trasts, divided  between  the  economically 
developed  Moslem  North  and  the  largely 
pagan  and  Christian  underdeveloped 
South.  However,  strong  efforts  are  being 
made  to  overcome  these  and  other  handi- 
caps. 

Sudan's  somewhat  small  and  scattered 
population  and  lack  of  known  resources 
has  forced  the  country's  economy  to  re- 
main primarily  an  agricultural  one. 
Cotton  Is  the  mainstay  of  the  Sudanese 
economy,  and  accounts  for  approximately 
70  percent  of  the  country's  total  exports 
and  about  30  percent  of  the  total  world 
production  of  the  long  staple  variety. 
The  Gezlra  scheme,  which  developed  a 
large  portion  of  the  south  to  relative 
wealth,  has  proved  Itself  a  model  of  agri- 
cultural achievement  which  other  un- 
developed areas  conceivably  could  adopt. 
Extensive  irrigation  could  increase  the 
chances  for  an  even  more  diversified 
economy.  Liberal  foreign  trade  policies 
have  aided  In  stimulating  Sudan's  ex- 
ports and  imports.  Its  world  trade  bal- 
ance is  satisfactory  and  foreign  exchange 
reserves  have  steadily  grown  to  over  $150 
million.  Annual  capital  formation  Is  at 
approximately  10  percent  and  develop- 
ment Investments  are  growing  at  a  rate 
of  more  than  8  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product,  which  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $900  million. 

Internal  problems  have  not  prevented 
the  Sudan  from  taking  an  active  part  in 
International  affairs,  as  its  membership 
In  the  United  Nations  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Africa  has  demonstrated;  In 
addition,  the  Sudan  Is  an  important 
member  in  such  organizations  as  the 
League  of  Arab  States,  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity,  and  the  International 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee. 

Though  the  Sudan  has  been  experi- 
encing what  one  might  call  growing  pains 
there  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  resolution 
and  determination  of  this  large  and 
friendly  country  to  meet  the  challenges 
and  overcome  the  difficulties  which  beset 
It. 

I  am  certain  that  the  entire  American 
people  join  me  in  extending  warm  and 
sincere  congratulations  on  this,  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Sudan. 


January  10,  1966 
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It'i  Uncle  BUly  Frost's  103d  Birthday 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  ROGERS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  10,  1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  William  B.  'Uncle  Billy"  Frost  of 
Pampa,  Tex.,  is  celebrating  his  103d 
birthday  today,  and  his  many  hundreds 
of  friends  In  Pampa,  the  Texas  Panhan- 
dle, and  all  over  the  United  States  are 


flooding  him  with  messages  of  congratu- 
lations and  best  wishes. 

"Uncle  Billy"  Is  an  Institution  in  our 
hometown  of  Pampa  not  only  because  of 
his  personal  charm  but  also  because  he  is 
one  of  the  true  pioneers  of  the  U.S.  petro- 
leum Industry.  Uncle  Billy's  father 
drilled  a  well  in  Drake,  Pa.,  credited  with 
being  the  country's  first.  Uncle  Billy, 
when  he  was  14  years  old,  went  to  work 
pumping  oil  wells  and  followed  the 
petroleum  boom  through  fields  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Kansas,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas  before  settling  In  Pampa,  in  the 
heart  of  the  great  Panhandle  oil  and  gas 
field. 

We  in  Pampa  and  the  Texas  Panhan- 
dle are  proud  to  salute  Uncle  BUly  Frost 
on  the  occasion  of  his  birthday  and,  God 
willing,  hope  to  enjoy  his  warm  friend- 
ship for  many  more  years. 


Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  10,  1966 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress  begins, 
people  throughout  the  world  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  war  In  Vietnam  and 
the  course  which  will  be  taken  in  the 
year  ahead.  The  Members  of  this  dis- 
tinguished Chamber  have  a  responsibility 
to  express  themselves  to  their  constitu- 
ents, to  the  Nation,  and  to  the  world  on 
this,  the  most  vital  issue  of  the  day. 

During  the  period  of  adjournment,  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  address  thousands 
of  my  constituents  in  43  speaking  en- 
gagements and  appearances,  during 
which  I  discussed  a  variety  of  subjects. 
Invariably  the  first  question  raised  was 
on  the  subject  of  U.S.  policy  in  southeast 
Asia  and  our  commitment  in  South  Viet- 
nam. While  the  greatest  number  ap- 
peared to  support  the  administration 
policy,  they  seemed  unanimous  in  urg- 
ing that  we  find  an  avenue  to  peace. 

I  also  visited  Thailand  where  I  dis- 
cussed the  situation  In  South  Vietnam 
with  servicemen,  some  of  v.'hom  reside  In 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  New  York. 
They  all  seemed  to  understand  the  rea- 
sons for  our  commitment  In  southeast 
Asia  and  they  questioned  why  some  at 
home  failed  to  understand  as  well.  They 
also  shared  the  desire  for  peace  and 
urged  that  every  diplomatic  channel  be 
kept  open  to  encourage  initiation  of  ne- 
gotiations for  peace. 

Our  Nation  is  the  strongest  and 
greatest  power  In  the  world  today — but 
with  that  power  goes  responsibility.  No 
nation  can  have  great  power  and  a  quiet 
conscience.  Its  leaders  and  its  people 
must  sometimes  suffer  either  the  re- 
proaches of  having  used  force  or  the  re- 
proaches of  having  failed  to  use  it. 

I  am  distressed  by  the  increasing  U.S. 
losses  and  the  increased  role  of  our  troops 
in  combat  zones.  I  abhor  war  and  the 
misery  caused  by  human  conflict.    Our 


President  had  made  it  clear  that  our  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy  is  to  defend  South 
Vietnam  so  long  as  aggression  from  the 
north  continues.  Our  Nation  wants 
peace  and  President  Johnson  has  made 
it  clear  that  we  stand  ready  to  engage  in 
unconditional  discussions  to  consider  any 
solution  which  will  bring  peace  to  this 
troubled  area  of  the  world. 

On  December  18,  1965,  in  response  to 
the  voices  of  my  constituents,  I  sent  the 
following  telegram  to  the  President : 

Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States, 
White  House,  Washington,  D.C.: 

In  light  of  the  offer  for  a  12-hour  truce  to 
permit  American  boys  to  celebrate  Christmas. 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  you  announce  the 
acceptance  of  the  offer  and  implement  im- 
mediately negotiations  to  extend  the  truce. 
I  further  respectfully  recommend  that  as 
evidence  of  our  announced  intentions  to  ne- 
gotiate and  to  demonstrate  American  com- 
passion, you  direct  cessation  of  the  bombing 
in  North  Vietnam  pending  the  negotiations 
now  under  condlderatlon.  The  month  of 
December  should  not  be  the  only  period  to 
practice  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward 
men.     We  must  work  at  it  365  days  a  year 

Herbert  Tenzer. 

Member  of  Congress. 

I  was  as  pleased  as  you  were  to  listen 
to  the  voices  which  followed  and  to  see 
how  the  administration  responded  to  the 
voice  of  the  people.  Diplomatic  channels 
were  opened  with  dynamic  and  energetic 
force.  Every  effort  was  made  to  con- 
vince the  nations  of  the  world  that  the 
United  States  truly  wanted  peace  in 
southeast  Asia. 

While  we  continue  to  meet  our  com- 
mitment In  South  Vietnam  we  must  al- 
ways bear  in  mind  that  to  negotiate  is 
not  to  capitulate.  In  the  nuclear  age 
when  man  Is  capable  of  self-destruction 
there  Is  even  greater  reason  to  strive  for 
peace,  however,  in  so  doing  we  carmot 
turn  our  back  on  tyranny  and  injustice 
anywhere  In  the  world. 

In  one  of  our  southern  cities,  the  home 
of  the  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division,  which 
has  the  greatest  number  of  families  with 
men  in  Vietnam  per  capita  of  any  city 
In  the  United  States,  there  was  a  demon- 
stration of  women  and  children  asking 
that  we  "support  their  daddies  in  South 
Vietnam."  Not  one  sign  read  "Send  my 
daddy  home." 

Let  those  who  demonstrated  and  par- 
ticipated in  paying  for  full  page  ads, 
urging  a  cessation  of  bombings  in  North 
Vietnam,  now  take  ads  urging  Hanoi  to 
understand  that  our  Government  Is  seri- 
ous in  its  efforts  to  transfer  the  war  from 
the  battlefield  to  the  conference  table. 

There  were  less  ships  of  our  allies 
reaching  the  port  of  Haiphong  with  sup- 
plies during  1965  than  there  were  in  1964. 
The  progress  in  this  area,  while  signif- 
icant, is  not  yet  enough.  We  should  con- 
sider seriously  the  termination  of  any  and 
all  aid  to  nations  carrying  supplies  to 
our  enemies. 

We  should  also  give  consideration  to 
the  blockade  of  the  port  of  Haiphong 
thereby  cutting  ofif  the  supplies  which 
our  enemy  uses  to  support  their  aggres- 
sion. 

I  favor  a  continuing  dialog — both  pub- 
lic and  in  the  Congress — on  this  most 
vital  issue  of  tlie  day.  The  voices  of 
our  Representatives  should  echo  through 


this  Chamber  during  the  session  which 
started  today  so  that  people  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world  may 
look  to  the  strongest  democracy  In  the 
world  for  guidance  and  strength  In  the 
trj-ing  houi's  and  days  which  lie  ahead. 
This  Chamber  of  freemen  must  not 
shrink  from  its  responsibility  of  sound- 
ing the  commitment  for  freedom  and  the 
search  for  peace  in  the  world.  It  should 
distinguish  itself  by  being  both  a  forum 
for  freedom  and  a  forum  for  peace.  Our 
President  needs  our  support  and  the  peo- 
ple deserve  our  continuing  expression  of 
their  hopes  for  peace. 


GoTernment  Should  Prosecute  Aptheker, 
Lynd,  and  Hayden 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  10,  1966 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  press 
reports  that  the  Justice  Department  is 
making  a  study  of  the  \iolatlons  of  Fed- 
eral laws  which  were  committed  by  three 
American  citizens  who  recently  went  to 
Hanoi.  The  trip  was  admittedly  made 
without  authority  and  in  open  defiance 
of  law. 

The  three  culprits  were  Herbert  Ap- 
theker, Staughton  Lynd.  and  Thomas 
Hayden.  The  alleged  mission  was  to  con- 
tact Communist  authorities  and  discuss 
with  them  our  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  war  the  Com- 
munists are  waging  against  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

Upon  their  return  these  anti-Ameri- 
can emissaries  reported  in  Moscow  they 
had  talked  at  length  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese Premier,  Phan  Van  Dong,  and 
others.  Their  report  was  hazy  and 
meaningless.  Among  other  things,  they 
decided  the  Communists  did  not  know- 
about  President  Johnson's  unconditional 
offer  of  negotiations,  and  the  United 
States  was  at  fault. 

Does  this  conduct  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  our  laws?  That  is  the  question 
the  Justice  Department  is  now  trying 
to  determine.  If  there  is  substantial 
evidence  of  their  guilt,  then  it  would 
seem  that  they  should  be  prosecuted. 

Press  reports  state  the  Justice  De- 
partment is  reviewing  several  laws  that 
might  be  applicable  to  the  unauthorized 
trip.  Among  them  are  violation  of  State 
Department  travel  and  passport  rules, 
sedition,  treason,  and  an  18th-century 
law — the  Logan  Act — which  prohibits 
negotiations  with  foreign  powers  by 
private  U.S.  citizens. 

From  their  own  admissions  it  would 
.seem  that  they  did  some  negotiating. 
Moreover,  their  travel  in  defiance  of  the 
law  which  requires  them  to  clear  the  trip 
with  the  State  Department  would  seem 
to  present  an  open-and-shut  case  against 
them. 

Federal  law  provides  penalties  of  up  to 
5  years  in  prison  and  a  fine  of  S5,000 
for  this  unauthorized  trip. 
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B4r.  8i>eaker.  these  violations  are  serl- 
oua  and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 
At  the  very  time  that  our  troops  are 
flghtlnsr  and  some  dylns  In  a  fight 
against  Communist  aggressors,  these 
characters  go  to  Hanoi  and  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy. 

While  these  three  are  obviously  men- 
tally, morally,  and  emotionally  Imma- 
ture, they  should  nevertheless  be  made  to 
answer  for  their  subversive  activities. 
Being  mentally  sick  Is  In  this  Instance 
not  a  valid  excuse. 

After  all,  who  are  these  crackpots? 
Aptheker  Is  an  admitted  Communist  of 
the  old  Stalin  school.  He  is  an  enemy  of 
the  United  States.  He  Is  described  as 
the  Ccanmunlst  Party's  leading  Intellec- 
tual at  the  Institute  of  the  Marxist  Stud- 
ies In  New  York.  He  revels  In  bloodlet- 
ting and  anarchy.  Of  the  Negro  riot  in 
Los  Angeles  he  was  quoted  last  Septem- 
ber as  saying:  "Of  course.  Watts  was 
glorious." 

Lynd,  an  associate  professor  of  history 
at  Yale,  Is  likewise  a  revolutionary.  He 
was  afBllated  with  the  pro-Pelping  Pro- 
gressive Labor  Party;  and  was  also  iden- 
tified with  the  Socialist  Workers  Party 
and  the  American  Youth  for  Democ- 
racy—both cited  as  subversive  by  the  At- 
torney a«ieral.  He  led  the  August  9 
demonstration  In  Washington  against 
the  administration's  policy  In  Vietnam, 
and  got  himself  arrested  for  violating  the 
law. 

This  man  once  called  for  "civil  disobe- 
dience so  persistent  and  massive  "  that 
the  President.  SecreUry  of  Defense.  Sec- 
retary of  SUte.  and  other  high  ofBcials 
would  have  to  resign.  In  a  speech  last 
September,  Lynd  was  quoted  as  saying  a 
Socialist  scholar  should  be  ready  at  any 
moment  to  put  aside  his  books  and  devote 
himself  "to  the  Jugular"  to  bring  about  a 
better  world,  and  added : 

I  wonder  whether  every  teacher  who  calls 
hlmaelf  a  Soclallat  does  not  have  a  duty  to 
become  a  proleaalonal  revolutionary. 

In  speaking  of  the  march  on  Washing- 
ton last  Augxist,  Yale's  professor  said: 

Nothing  could  have  stopped  that  crowd 
from  taking  possession  of  the  Government. 
Perhaps  ne«t  time  we  should  keep  going. 

Thomas  Hayden,  the  third  member  of 
the  trio.  Is  a  founder  of  the  left-wing 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  and 
a  obviously  pro-Communist. 

It  Is  evident  that  this  motley  crew  are 
ill  retarded  intellectuals  and  trouble- 
makers. They  should  be  made  to  an- 
swer for  their  crimes. 


January  10,  1966 


lirtkdnj  SdntatioB  to  Rapablic  of  Chad 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  XLLiNoia 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday,  January  10.  1966 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illtools.    Mr.  Speaker, 

iS  chairman  of  the  African  Subcommlt- 

ee  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

am  happy  and  honored  to  extend  birth - 

<  ay  greetings  to  the  Republic  of  Chad, 


to  Prancols  Tombalbaye.  the  able  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  to  Boukar  Abdoul. 
Chad's  distinguished  and  popular  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  and  to 
all  the  people  of  this  proud  and  happy 
land.  Although  independence  came  to 
Chad  on  August  11.  i960,  it  is  January 
11  that  Is  celebrated  as  its  national  holi- 
day. 

Chad  is  the  largest  country,  both  in 
area  and  population,  of  fonner  French 
Equatorial  Africa.  With  an  area  of  over 
500,000  square  miles,  it  is  more  than  twice 
the  size  of  France,  or  approximately  as 
big  as  California,  Texas,  and  Oklahoma 
Chad  is  bordered  by  Libya  on  the  north, 
Sudan  on  the  east.  Central  African  Re- 
public on  the  .south,  and  Nieer,  Nigeria, 
and  Cameroon  on  the  west.  The  capital. 
Port  Lamy,  is  near  the  Cameroon  border 
just  south  of  Lake  Chad. 

Prance  organized  Chad  as  a  military 
area  on  September  5.  1900.  In  1910  it  be- 
came one  of  the  four  territories  of  French 
Equatorial  Africa,  which  was  dissolved 
in  1959  when  Chad,  as  well  as  the  three 
others — the  Middle  Congo,  now  Republic 
of  the  Congo,  Ubangui-Shari,  now  Cen- 
tral African  Republic,  and  Gabon— be- 
came fully  autonomous  members  of  the 
French  community. 

The  Independence  of  Chad,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  other  former  French  terri- 
tories in  West  and  Equatorial  Africa, 
climaxed  a  series  of  measures  on  the  part 
of  Prance  tending  toward  increased  au- 
tonomy for  its  overseas  territories. 
These  measures  were  inaugurated  by  the 
French  Constitution  of  1946  which  con- 
ferred French  citizenship  on  inhabitants 
of  black  African  dependencies  and  other 
overseas  areas,  decentralized  certain 
powers,  and  initiated  participation  by 
local  advisory  assemblies  in  the  political 
life  of  the  overseas  territories. 

The  enactment  of  the  Overseas  Reform 
Act,  known  as  the  Loi  Cadre  of  June  23. 
1956,  Introduced  further  liberalizing  re- 
forms. These  forms,  in  addition  to  re- 
moving remaining  voting  inequalities, 
provided  for  the  creation  of  governmen- 
tal organs  assuring  a  measure  of  self- 
government  to  individual  territories. 
On  August  11,  1960,  Chad  became  an  in- 
dependent nation. 

Under  its  third  constitution  approved 
April  14,  1962,  the  Republic  of  Chad 
adopted  a  presidential  type  of  govern- 
ment.  The  chief  of  state  has  the  title 
of  President  of  the  Republic  and  is  also 
the  Chief  Executive.  The  constitution 
established  a  unicameral  National  As- 
sembly with  a  5-year  term,  an  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  and  a  Supreme  Court. 
Election  of  Assembly  members  is  by  uni- 
versal adult  suffrage. 

Chad  is  self-sufficient  in  food  produc- 
tion, with  room  for  expansion  of  both 
yield  and  acreage,  and  has  extensive  fish 
resources  as  well  as  an  estimated  4  to  5 
million  head  of  cattle.  Fish,  cattle, 
meat,  and  hides  constitute  the  principal 
potential  for  increased  exports,  of  which 
cotton  now  constitutes  80  percent. 

In  planning  for  economic  and  social 
development  initial  emphasis  is  being 
given  to  education  and  technical  train- 
ing, the  establishment  of  local  processing 
Industries,  the  construction  of  tourist  ac- 
commodations  and    facilities,    and    Im- 


proved transport  within  the  country  and 
to  the  Atlantic  ports.  The  extensive 
game  reserves  and  relatively  pleasant 
climate  during  part  of  the  year  make  the 
country  potentially  very  attractive  to 
tourists. 

Relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Chad  are  friendly.  The  United 
States  maintains  an  embassy  in  Fort 
Lamy,  and  the  Republic  of  Chad  has  an 
accredited  ambassador  in  Washington. 

At  present  there  are  no  direct  U.S. 
commercial  Interests  In  Chad;  the 
Chadian  Government  hopes  to  interest 
an  American  company  in  prospecting  for 
oil  in  the  northern  desert  area.  The 
climate  for  American  investment  in  such 
areas  as  hotel  construction  and  joint 
ventures  In  small  industries — such  as  a 
tannery,  a  meat-processing  plant,  or  a 
cottonseed-oil  plant — however,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  good. 

Recently  when  I  was  a  delegate  to  the 
20th  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  become  well  acquainted  with  the  com- 
petent Ambassador  from  Chad  to  the 
United  Nations,  His  Excellency  Boukar 
Abdoul,  who  Is  also  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States. 

I  also  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  the 
representative  of  that  proud  country  in 
the  general  debate  on  October  7  em- 
phasize the  need  for  international  co- 
operation and  harmonious  economic  de- 
velopment. It  was  indeed  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  me  to  work  with  Ambassador 
Boukar  Abdoul  and  others  in  the  peace- 
seeking  tasks  of  the  United  Nations. 


The  Late  Prime  Minister  Shaitri,  of  India 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  10,  1966 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
twice  in  less  than  2  years,  India  has 
suffered  the  loss  of  Its  leader. 

Each  death  has  been  a  tragedy  and  a 
crisis  of  major  magnitude,  not  only  to 
India,  but  to  the  world. 

Each  has  also  marked  a  turning  point 
and  an  awakening  to  reality  In  this  new— 
yet  old — land  after  centuries  of  slumber. 

The  first  death  was  Prime  Minister 
Nehru,  the  Kashmir  aristocrat  who  led 
one-sixth  of  the  world's  population  along 
the  dangerous  and  difficult  path  of  self- 
government  for  17  years. 

The  second  death  was  Prime  Minister 
Shastri,  the  tiny  man  from  near  the  holy 
city  of  Benares,  who  attempted  to  weld 
India  Into  a  cohesive  whole  in  the  face  of 
crises. 

Nehru  was  a  man  of  strength  who  be- 
lieved passionately  In  peace,  a  world 
leader  who  saw  his  dreams  of  a  neutral 
and  economically  strong  India  sur- 
rounded by  peaceful  neighbors  exploded 
by  Red  Chinese  attacks  on  Indian  soil. 

Shastri  was  a  man  of  compassion  who 
believed  in  strength  in  the  face  of  threats 
from  outside  its  borders  and  who  turned 
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inward  toward  domestic  problems  rather 
than  outward  toward  the  world. 

Shastri  wfiS  h.lso  a  man  of  courage, 
who  negotiated  a  ceasefire  with  neigh- 
boring Pakistan  on  tiie  ^ay  of  his  death, 
even  though  such  negotiations  were  dan- 
gerous to  him  politically. 

Prime  Minister  Shastri 's  time  in  office 
was  short.  But  his  accomplishments 
may  well  prove  to  be  among  the  greatest 
in  Indian  history. 

His  efforts  to  bring  peace  to  Kashmir, 
to  feed  the  people  of  India  and  find  the 
means  by  which  India  could  defend  itself 
from  Red  Chinese  aggression  arc  deeds 
which  many  thought  impossible  of 
achievement. 

Out  of  the  death  of  this  man  so  small 
in  physical  stature  but  so  large  in  heart 
and  mind  could  come  peace  and  stability 
for  India  and  the  subcontinent  and  a 
richer  life  for  its  people. 


Independence  of  Cameroon 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  10,  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Cameroon  celebrated  the  6th  anniver- 
sary of  her  independence.  Congress  was 
not  in  session  on  this  day,  and  I  am 
therefore,  belatedly,  extending  warm  fe- 
licitations to  His  Excellency  Ahmadou 
Ahidjo,  Pres:ient  of  Cameroon;  and  to 
His  Excellency,  Joseph  Owono,  Cam- 
eroon's Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

This  date  marked  the  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  a  most  unusual  Afri- 
can state.  This  pleasant  and  beautiful 
country  is  Africa's  only  example  of  a 
federation  of  English-speaking  and 
French-speaking  states.  The  federation 
is  almost  as  large  as  the  State  of  Texas, 
and  has  a  growing  population,  number- 
ing at  present  in  excess  of  4  million. 

The  Cameroon  was  a  German  protec- 
torate from  1884  to  1916  but  was  split 
following  World  War  I  Into  two  League 
of  Nations  mandates,  one  British  and  one 
French.  Following  World  War  n,  these 
areas  were  converted  into  United  Nations 
Trust  Territories.  Each  Cameroon  at- 
tained independence  in  1960  and,  after 
plebiscites  in  the  British  Cameroons— 
February  1961— the  present  federation 
was  created.  The  northern  part  of  the 
British  Cameroons,  whose  citizens  re- 
jected federation  with  the  Cameroon  Re- 
public, became  an  integral  part  of  the 
northern  region  of  Nigeria  in  July  1961. 

Agriculture  is  the  main  occupation  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  population  and 
agricultural  produce  accounts  for  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  the  country's 
exports.  Cameroon  is  nearly  self-suffi- 
cient In  many  food  resources,  some  of 
which  are  peanuts,  bananas,  millet,  and 
palm  oil  products.  This  fact  alone  gives 
it  an  advantage  over  many  newly  inde- 
pendent states. 


Another  bright  spot  in  Cameroon's  eco- 
nomic picture  is  the  potential  of  its  min- 
ing Industry.  There  is  a  large  variety  of 
mineral  deposits  such  as  gold,  diamonds, 
manganese,  mica,  lignite,  bauxite,  and 
rutile— a  primary  source  of  titanium. 
Thus  far,  however,  only  bauxite — alumi- 
num ore — has  been  found  in  large  quan- 
tity. Work  is  now  well  underway  on  the 
construction  of  a  north-south  railway 
route  that  will  facilitate  the  transport  of 
bauxite  from  the  newly  discovered  Tibati 
deposit  of  East  Cameroon. 

Though  the  federation  has  been  beset 
with  problems  arising  largely  from- cul- 
tural differences  which  are  a  remnant  of 
the  colonial  past,  Government  officials 
have  been  steadfast  in  their  determina- 
tion to  keep  these  issues  from  fragment- 
ing the  federal  structure. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  join  me  in  a  salute  to  the  gallant 
struggle  for  unity  and  progress  which 
Cameroon  is  striving  to  achieve.  On  this, 
the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  the  Cameroon.  I  offer  my  warm- 
est congratulations  and  best  wishes  for 
the  future. 


Underground   Maps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  10,  1966 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
were  amazed  and  shocked  on  the  evening 
of  November  9,  1965,  when  our  entire 
Northeast  was  blacked  out  and  on  the 
brink  of  disaster.  Many  of  our  Gov- 
errmfient  agencies  have  been  inquiring 
into  the  situation,  and  have  been  seeking 
ways  and  means  of  preventing  a  repeti- 
tion. Unfortunately  none  of  them  has 
been  able  to  assure  us  that  this  could  not 
reoccur  anywhere  in  the  countrj' — and 
perhaps  even  on  a  far  greater  scale. 

That  is  why  I  noted  with  great  inter- 
est a  recent  meeting  of  officials  of  the 
Office  of  Civil  Defense,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  other  interested  parties 
with  the  top  executives  of  a  company 
called  Sanborn  Map  Co.,  of  Pelham,  N.Y. 
They  demonstrated  for  their  audience  an 
entirely  new  concept  in  underground 
maps. 

Why  do  I  call  attention  to  underground 
maps? 

As  we  all  know,  beneath  the  surface  of 
our  great  cities  are  many  miles  of  cables, 
sewers,  pipes,  gas  mains,  vaults,  and  oth- 
er vital  facilities.  Frequently  these  un- 
derground conduits  abut  upon  or  over- 
lap each  other.  It  Is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  repair  or  maintenance  work  on  any 
one  may  set  off  a  chain  reaction  that 
could  seriously  damage  others.  Certain- 
ly urgent  repairs  necessitated  by  a  ma- 
jor power  failure  could  be  seriously 
hampered. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  each  utility  normally 
has  a  map  of  Its  own  underground  fa- 
cilities. However,  frequenter  it  knows 
little  or  nothing  about  contiguous  facili- 
ties of  other  agencies.    Under  the. new 


process  created  by  Sanborn  Map  Co.,  all 
of  the  various  installations  are  clearly 
shown  on  one  basic  grid.  In  addition, 
each  of  the  municipal  and  private  utili- 
ties is  shown  Individually  with  Its  own 
overlay.  The  result  is  that  repair  and 
maintenance  crews  can  operate  with 
greater  ease  and  safety.  Precious  hours 
may  be  saved.  Hospitals  and  manufac- 
turing plants,  homes  and  schools  will  be 
functioning  far  sooner  after  a  power 
failure. 

This  is,  of  course,  an  important  service 
to  assist  our  municipalities.  Neverthe- 
less. I  know  from  experience  that  it  is 
human  nature  to  put  things  off,  and  I 
fear,  therefore,  that  in  the  normal  course 
of  things  it  may  be  many  years  before 
al]  of  our  municipalities  have  this  pro- 
tection. 

These  underground  maps  and  surveys 
can  be  of  inestimable  value  in  determin- 
ing breaks  and  interruptions  of  power 
transmission.  They  could  result  in  the 
pinpointing  of  disconnections  of  lines, 
cables,  belts  and  transmission  convey- 
ances and  save  vast  expenditures. 

In  cases  of  fire  and  flood  these  maps 
would  be  of  great  value  to  our  municipal- 
ities 

I  do  not  venture  to  state  that  another 
power  blackout,  break,  or  shortage  could 
be  prevented  but  these  maps  would  mate- 
rially aid  in  the  work  of  restoration  and 
report. 

Also  with  these  maps  cities  could  re- 
duce the  cost  of  urban  renewal  projects. 
They  would  aid  in  municipal  fire  pro- 
tection and  sanitation.  They  could  be 
helpful  in  matters  of  traffic  control,  sub- 
way and  tunnel  construction,  building  of 
highways  and  bridges,  and  for  setting  up 
telegraph  and  telephone  systems. 

The  uses  are  legion. 


Special  Report  on  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  10,  1966 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  No- 
vember I  made  a  special  report  on  Viet- 
nam to  my  constituents.  Much  of  the 
material  in  it  still  has  application.  I 
have  asked  that  It  be  reproduced  below : 
Special  Report  on  Vietnam 
(By  Congressman  Craio  Hosmeb) 

"Vletnlka"  demand  we  get  out  of  Vietnam. 
Mothers  wonder  why  their  Bona  axe  sent 
there.  The  President  wants  to  negotiate. 
Military  leaders  want  a  victory.  Most  Amer- 
icans believe  we  should  see  It  through.  There 
are  many  questions  about  the  war. 

What  Is  the  cjuntry  like?  Half  the  size, 
but  similar  In  shape,  population,  and  coast- 
line to  California.  It's  rugged — mostly  thick 
tropical  forests,  dense  mangrove  swampw,  and 
concealing  rice  paddles.  Vietnam  Is  more  a 
collection  of  small  villages  and  hamlets  than 
a  strong  nation  to  which  the  people  give  al- 
legiance as  we  do  to  our  country.  The  people 
are  very  poor.  Until  recently  their  only  con- 
tacts with  their  government  were  visits  from 
the  tax  collector  with  no  benefits  In  return. 
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Along  wltb  Laoa.  Cambodia,  and  North  Vlat- 
nam.  South  Vietnam  waa  created  from 
French  Indochina  after  France's  1953  de- 
feat at  Dlenbienj>hu. 

Who  arc  the  Vletoong?  The  Vletcong  an 
strong  Communist  forces  seeking  to  aelse 
South  Vietnam  wltb  the  same  war  of  Ubera- 
tlon  strategy  used  successfully  In  Cuba. 
Following  1003.  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist dlcutorshlp  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  saw  the 
south  as  ripe  for  takeover  by  this  means. 
Ttua  war  now  la  In  its  12th  year.  Red  China, 
Just  to  the  north,  encourages  the  aggression 
by  supplying  great  amounts  of  munitions. 

How  do  the  VC  flght  war  of  liberation? 
Strictly  according  to  Communist  doctrine. 
CadiM  at  VC  political  organizers  and  dis- 
ciplined military  uniu  Infiltrated  South 
Vietnam.  OUtterlng  Red  promises  of  a  bet- 
ter life  recruited  thousands  of  South  Viet- 
namese Into  VC  ranks.  Where  promises 
failed,  threats  were  ijsed.  Systematic  ter- 
rorism began.  Village  chiefs,  acboolteachers 
and  officials  were  murdered  wholesale.  Klll- 
and-hlde  guerrilla  tactics — so  effective  In 
Vietnam's  concealing  terrain — were  used  by 
VC  military  unlta  to  capture  much  of  the 
country  Final  victory  was  to  be  capped  by 
consolidating  guerrilla  bands  back  Into  reg- 
ular military  regiments  for  the  last  battles. 

Why  haven t  the  VC  won?  For  two  rea- 
sona:  First,  millions  of  South  Vietnamese 
would  rather  be  dead  than  Red.  They've 
fought  back  deaperately  and  valiantly.  Sec- 
ond, the  united  SUtea  has  helped  them  flght. 
To  begin  with,  by  supplies  and  military  "ad- 
vlnn"  and  now  directly  with  over  160.000 
men  and  more  coming  every  day.  Early  this 
summer  the  tide  of  battle  began  to  change. 
Now  It's  the  VC  who  suffer  setbacks. 

Why  Is  the  tTnlted  State*  fighting?  For 
at  leaat  three  strong  reasons;  (1)  Born  In 
freedom,  our  country  cares  for  the  freedom 
at  othan.  (2)  Should  South  Vietnam  faU. 
so  will  Laos  and  Cambodia — then  Thailand, 
Ualaysta,  Burma,  and  Indonesia.  Ultimately 
all  of  Asia — the  Phlllpplnee.  Formosa,  Korea. 
J^>an.  and  New  Guinea — could  pass  behind 
the  Bamboo  Curtain.  We  fought  World  War 
n  to  keep  the  Far  East  from  domination  by 
a  single,  determined  aggressor  who  would 
force  our  first  line  of  defense  back  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  We  flght  In  Vietnam  for  the 
same  reaaon.  (8)  Castro  got  away  with  his 
war  of  liberation.  If  we  don't  defeat  this 
one,  the  Communists  surely  will  start  more 
of  them  all  over  Latin  America.  Africa  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  US.  troubles  will  be 
endleea. 

What  we  are  doing  In  Vietnam  Is  morally 
right,  militarily  sound  and  geopolltlcally 
correct. 

Bow  do  n.S.  forces  fight?  At  sea  Navy 
Task  Force  T7's  carrier  aircraft  share  with  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  an  around-the-clock  harass- 
ment of  North  Vietnam,  bombing  and  straf- 
ing anything  that  moves  on  roads,  rails,  or 
trails,  m  South  Vietnam  they  bUtz  sus- 
pected Vletoong  ooncentratlons.  They  are 
OB  Immedlau  radio  call  to  aid  friendly  unltt 
engaged  on  the  ground.  The  Navy  also  hunts 
and  sinks  Vletcong  shipping  In  South  Viet- 
nam's Inland  waterways  and  along  the  coast- 
Uae.  Ita  guns  firs  at  enemy  units  ashore. 
A  tr.8.  naval  oaoar  aaalata  the  captain  of  each 
yiMnameee  Nary  ship. 

On  UdmI  the  Vletcong  enemy  wears  no  uni- 
form and  aasomea  many  disguises.  He  may 
be  anywhere  a  laborer  or  farmer  by  day,  a 
gaevrlll*  at  night.  There  are  no  frontllnes. 
One  la  aeldosn  out  of  range  of  the  fighting 
aayvlMf*  la  South  Vietnam.  The  VA.  Army 
oad  Itertuoa  flcht  Independently  and  In  oo- 
opsasttoo  vttk  Vtetnamaes  farces  to  search 
out  aa4  iJasUiii  the  enemy.  Often  the  Vlet- 
oong eoaaot  be  Identlfled  untU  he  firea  at 
you. 

Mom  la  CB.  mania  In  Vlotnam?  It's  topa— 
ootwi*.  tJiotX,  and  in  the  air.  A  fighting  day 
mAy  loot  16  to  30  boun — our  man  are  glad 
to  take  U.    They  know  their  Job  and  its  Im- 


portance. They  want  to  win  and  are  deter- 
mined to  do  so.  I  talked  with  many  wounded 
in  field  hospitals.  They  want  to  recover 
quickly  and  get  back  to  their  flghUng  units. 
They  feel  the  demonstrators  at  home  stab 
them  In  the  back  as  they  face  the  enemy  and 
are  as  hostile  to  them  as  to  the  Vletcong. 

Do  planners  in  Washington  try  too  much 
to  run  the  war?  Most  probably.  The  volume 
of  Instructions  to  generals  and  admirals  on 
the  spot  is  tremendous.  They  know  as  much 
about  fighting  this  kind  of  war  without  let- 
ting it  get  out  of  hand  as  Washington  does. 
They  know  the  circumstances  at  hand  much 
better.  It  would  seem  wiser  to  give  them 
more  authority  while  still  reserving  top  pol- 
icy decisions  to  the  Pentagon. 

What  would  happen  If  we  pulled  out  of 
Vietnam?  Our  resolve  and  action  is  the  key- 
stone of  free  world  resistance  to  Communist 
aggression  all  over  the  world.  Pull  out  that 
keystone  and  everything  collapses.  Red 
China  and  the  U.S.S.R.  get  a  green  light  to 
take  over  most  of  the  world. 

Why  not  declare  war.  bomb  Hanoi,  block- 
ade the  north,  etc.?  Wisdom  of  these  actions 
must  be  kept  under  constant  review  For 
the  present  we  do  a  good  Job  destroying  sup- 
plies from  Red  China  and  reinforcements 
from  North  Vietnam.  Also,  supplies  from 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  bloc  countries  are 
coming  In  less  quantity  than  might  be  ex- 
pected. Should  we  escalate  In  North  Viet- 
nam, it  would  give  Ho  Chi  Minh  cause  to 
call  on  his  allies  for  more  effective  help. 
Thus,  there  are  two  sides  to  the  coin  when 
contemplating  these  possible  actions.  We 
want  the  best  one  up. 

Should  we  use  atomic  weapons?  In  my 
Judgment  this  amount  of  force  is  not  needed 
against  targeU  in  North  Vietnam  and  the 
location  of  friendly  forces  and  people  in 
South  Vietnam  Is  too  close  for  their  safe  use. 
How  about  using  'nonlethal'  gases?  These 
agents,  such  as  tear  gas  and  nausea  gas, 
could  be  \iaed  very  effecUvely.  Example: 
clean  out  enemy  caves  and  tunnels  with  non- 
lethal  gas  Instead  of  lethal  explosives.  A 
lot  of  killing  could  be  avoided  and  the  work 
of  our  forces  made  easier.  The  gas  here  sug- 
gested for  use  does  not  kill  and  does  not  leave 
lasting  aftereffects.  It  Is  unlike  World  War 
I's  deadly  gases  which  created  so  much 
horror. 

Do  we  flght  cold  war  along  with  the  hot? 
Indeed  we  do.  Realizing  this  is  the  key  to 
understanding  why  military  victory  over  the 
VC  Is  only  part  of  the  Job  in  Vietnam.  To 
win  final  victory  and  get  out  we  must  create 
a  strong  nation  there — stable  and  able  to 
take  care  of  Itself  militarily  and  in  other 
ways.  This  means  convincing  the  people 
that  Communist  promises  are  hollow — that 
the  better  life  comes  from  their  own  free 
government  and  alliance  with  the  United 
States. 

How  do  we  fight  cold  war?  In  addition  to 
fighting,  every  one  of  our  servicemen  does 
something  to  make  the  people's  lives  better. 
A«  they  liberate  a  village  they  bring  in  food 
and  medical  supplies;  they  help  rebuild 
schools,  roads  and  other  public  services. 
This  Is  done  through  and  In  cooperation  with 
Vietnamese  Government  officials.  It  teaches 
the  latter  how  government  should  serve  the 
people.  It  demonstrates  to  the  people  that 
real  benefits — not  Just  hollow  promises — 
follow  allegiance  to  their  own  government. 
It  also  demonstrate*  to  the  VC  they  have 
chooen  the  wrong  side — many  are  defecting 
from_the  Communist  side. 

We~alao  have  in  Vietnam  manv  hundreds 
of  dedicated  US.  civilians  in  the  US,  In- 
formation Service  and  AID  mission.  They 
rUk  their  lives  daily  to  carry  the  war  for 
men's  minds  to  the  rice  roots — right  Inalde 
•nemy  strongholds.  They  also  help  build  up 
the  country's  economy  to  make  It  self-sus- 
taining. They  often  fly  through  heavy  bar- 
rages of  antiaircraft  fire  to  drop  mllUona  of 
leaflets  urging  surrender  of  the  VC  and  ral- 


lying the  pec^le  to  their  government.  An 
important  part  of  their  ammumtion  Is  re- 
lief supplies  for  the  people  bought  by  con- 
tributions from  Americana. 

When  will  we  win  In  Vietnam?  No  one  can 
predict  when  or  how  the  military  war  will 
end.  Right  now  It  looks  like  the  VC  effort 
will  Intensify  for  a  while,  then  it  could  peter 
out  after  some  months — but  terror  tactics 
will  continue  much  longer.  Pinal  victory 
will  take  a  long  time.  We  must  win  the  cold 
war  too.  That  will  be  when  Vietnam  not 
only  la  peaceful,  but  when  a  strong  nation 
Is  welded  together — able  to  care  for  iteelf 
against  the  enemy  and  to  provide  a  decent 
life  for  its  people. 

What  can  we  at  home  do  to  help  the  cause? 
(1)  Use  this  document  and  other  data  to 
convince  doubters  of  the  importance  of 
America's  stake  In  Vietnam.  (2)  If  you  know 
a  serviceman  there,  write  him  your  apprecia- 
tion for  hlfi  bravery  and  sacrifice — say  the 
same  thing  to  his  family  here  at  home.  (Z) 
In  addition  to  your  regular  donation  to 
United  Crusade,  consider  a  contribution  ear- 
marked for  "Vietnamese  relief"  to  an  orga- 
nization such  as  CARE  or  Catholic  Relief. 


January  10,  1966 
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A  BUI  To  Enable  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee  To  Combat  Inflationary  Price- 
Wage  Behavior 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKLS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  RfUSS 

or  wiBcoNsrN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  10,  1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  HJl.  11916  to  amend  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946.  This  bill 
would  help  the  Federal  Government  in 
Its  battle  against  Inflation  and  enable  the 
Congress  to  play  a  more  important  role 
in  It. 

Unjustified  price  advances  and  wage 
settlements  can  threaten  our  economic 
growth  and  stability.  H.R.  11916  would 
help  to  bring  an  Informed  public  opinion 
to  bear  on  such  wage  and  price  increases. 
At  the  same  time,  it  would  help  us  avoid 
hasty  and  inappropriate  steps  such  as 
imposing  mandatory  controls,  or  raising 
taxes  or  interest  rates  before  we  have 
achieved  our  national  emplojrment  goals. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  prevent  inflation 
stemming  from  administered  prices  and 
wages — price  and  wage  levels  which  are 
determined  by  decisions  in  industries 
with  large  firms  or  unions,  without  effec- 
tive restraint  by  competitive  market 
forces.  When  such  increases  occur  in 
these  pace-setting  industries,  great  infla- 
tionary pressure  results. 

Restrictive  monetary  policies  have  a 
dampening  effect  on  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  But  they  are  relatively  ineffec- 
tive against  inflation  caused  by  adminis- 
tered price  increases  or  wage  settlements. 

MOaZ  EFTECnVX   ICECHANISM  NKKDKD 

In  order  to  stabilize  prices  without 
ending  the  unparalleled  expansion  we 
have  enjoyed  for  the  past  5  years,  we 
need  a  more  effective  mechanism  to  oper- 
ate on  administered  prices.  H.R.  11916 
provides  such  a  mechanism.  It  will  al- 
low our  economy  to  continue  to  grow, 
and  It  will  let  us  continue  to  reduce  un- 


employment, without  our  experiencing 
inflationary  price  increases. 

The  bill  follows  the  ssime  voluntary  ap- 
proach which  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  has  used  in  recent  years. 

Since  1962,  the  Council  has  formu- 
lated wage-price  guidep>osts  which  have 
been  utilized  by  the  President  in  urging 
industry  and  labor  to  refrain  from  price 
and  wage  increases  which  exceed  the 
guideposts.  The  bill  strengthens  this 
existing  arrangement  by  establishing  a 
regular  procedure  for  focusing  an  in- 
formed public  opinion  upon  price  and 
wage  increases. 

My  proposal  would  enable  Congress  to 
aid  the  executive  branch  in  fighting  in- 
flationary practices.  Under  it.  Congress 
through  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
would  participate  both  in  establishing 
the  guideposts  and  in  determining  wheth- 
er they  have  been  violated. 

PROVISION  FOP.  PUBLIC  HEARINGS 

The  bill  calls  for  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  to  pass  each  year  on  the 
guideposts  recommended  to  it  by  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  The 
Committee  could  hold  public  hearings, 
at  which  both  Industry  and  labor  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  their  views 
known.  If  the  Committee  disapproved 
of  the  CEA  guideposts,  Congress  would 
make  the  final  decision  on  them. 

Once  the  guideposts  became  effective, 
the  Committee  would  be  advised  by  the 
CEA  of  possible  breaches  of  the  guide- 
posts  which  threaten  national  economic 
stability.  The  Committee  would  then 
hold  public  hearings  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  guideposts  have  been  breached, 
and  whether  such  breach  in  fact  threat- 
ened national  economic  stability.  If  it 
did,  the  Committee  could  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  or  to  the 
parties  involved  concerning  possible  ac- 
tions which  would  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

These  recommendations  would  be  ad- 
visory, and  would  not  be  binding  on  any- 
one. But  they  would  certainly  be  in- 
fluential In  restraining  harmful  action. 

H.R.  11916  does  not  create  any  new 
bureaucracy.  Under  it,  the  CEA  would 
continue  to  initiate  the  guideposts. 
Through  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
which  is  experienced  at  holding  hearings 
on  inflationary  price  advances.  Congress 
would  bring  its  opinion  to  bear  on  po- 
tentially inflationary  actions. 

THE    ROLE    or    CONGRESS 

The  American  people  have  a  substan- 
tial interest  In  price  and  wage  decisions 
wliich  affect  the  national  economy.  An 
Informed  public,  aware  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  major  price  and  wage  decisions 
and  having  a  standard  by  which  to  judge 
whether  Individual  actions  are  in  the 
public  Interest,  can  help  the  parties  in- 
volved to  make  re.<'ponslble  decisions  In 
the  national  interest. 

Through  their  representatives  In  Con- 
gress, the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  acquire  representation  in  the  wage- 
and-price-setting  process.  And  the  mere 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  management 
and  labor  that  they  may  be  invited  to 
justify  price  or  wage  action  before  a 
public  body  would  encourage  more  con- 
sideration of  the  public  interest. 


I  hope  that  management  and  labor  in 
the  pace-setting  industries  will  recog- 
nize the  necessity  for  this  measure.  But 
in  any  case,  the  Interest  of  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  in  the  stability  of  our 
economy  is  paramount,  and  must  take 
precedence  over  the  right  of  any  private 
group  to  take  action  Injurious  to  the 
economy  without  review  of  any  kind. 

EDITOBIAL  COMMENT 

Two  November  1965  editorials  from 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washing- 
ton Post  underscore  the  need  for  a  more 
orderly  procedure  toward  infiationary 
price-wage  increases: 

Prom  the  New  York  Times : 

After  a  mystifying  display  of  Internal  con- 
fusion the  Johnson  administration  has  ap- 
parently decided  to  flght  higher  aluminum 
prices  as  a  menace  to  the  Government's  anti- 
Inflation  program. 

We  share  the  administration's  conclusion 
that  the  increases  put  into  effect  by  the  ma- 
jor alvimlnum  producers  are  Inflationary  and 
thus  destructive  of  the  national  Interest. 
But  the  contradictory  signals  the  Whltt 
House  gave  the  country  before  arriving  at 
its  decision  point  up  the  need  for  a  more 
orderly  system  for  policing  the  wage-price 
guldep>06ts  Washlngrton  has  erected  to  pro- 
tect the  economy. 

Such  cat-and-mouse  tactics  are  a  poor  way 
to  enforce  a  program  of  voluntary  economic 
restraint;  yet  they  are  unhappily  charac- 
teristic of  much  of  the  White  House  approach 
to   maintaining    its   hold-the-line   precepts. 

The  country  wants  no  mandatory  wage- 
price  controls. 

A  systematic  procedure  Is  needed  through 
which  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
would  give  the  country  a  full  report  on  the 
economic  Justification  for  wage  or  price  In- 
creases in  strategic  industries  whenever  their 
effect  might  be  to  unstabillze  living  costs. 

The  Council  ought  not  have  veto  power; 
merely  letting  the  public  know  wlien  labor 
or  management  overreaches  itself  will  be 
corrective  enough.  It  will  also  guard  against 
the  apparent  vrtllfulness  of  the  present 
machinery. 

Prom  the  Washington  Post: 

What  clearly  emerges  from  the  tangled  tale 
of  negotiations  are  the  weaknesses  Inherent 
In  stabilizing  wages  and  prices  by  intermit- 
tent doses  of  moral  suasion,  exhortation,  and 
occasionally,  coercion. 

But  as  the  economy  moves  closer  toward 
full  employment,  the  disciplines  of  the  mar- 
ketplace are  weakened  and  the  burden  borne 
by  Government  policy  grows  correspondingly 
heavier.  That  Is  why  a  set  of  rules — a  uni- 
form code  that  would  guide  Government  In 
Its  efforts  to  restrain  Inflationary  pressures — 
is  sorely  needed. 

Rule  one  Is  that  there  should  be  a  mini- 
mum of  uncertainty  about  the  Government's 
immediate  Intentions.  Whatever  the  cause, 
the  administration's  handling  of  the  alu- 
minum affair  has  been  maladroit.  It  opens 
itself  to  charges  of  dlslngenuousness  when  It 
disavows  a  connection  between  stockpile 
sales  and  the  Increase  In  aluminum  prices. 
It  creates  an  image  of  fickleness  and  Inde- 
cision when  it  suddenly  reverses  Its  position 
after  leading  observers  to  believe  that  an 
agreement  with  Industry  had  been  reached. 
There  Is  no  room  for  uncertain  trumpets  In 
the  struggle  to  hold  the  price  line. 

Rule  two  Involves  criteria.  Admittedly 
the  Government  is  given  little  warning  of 
Impending  price  hikes.  Bvit  when  the  Gov- 
ernment finds  It  necessary  to  act.  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  JUEtify  Its  position  In  a 
white  paper  or  shorter  statement.  Such 
utterances  would  serve  to  establish  stand- 
ards— whether    based    on    the    adequacy    of 


industry  profits  or  competitive  position  In 
world  markets — for  the  application  of  re- 
straints. 

Rule  three  deals  with  the  crucial  question 
of  equity,  the  fairness  of  laying  the  restrain- 
ing hand  on  some  corporations  and  some 
labor  unions  while  allowing  others  complete 
freedom  to  make  inflationary  decisions. 

Until  now  the  efforts  to  stabilize  prices 
have  centered  almost  exclusively  in  the  man- 
ufacturing sector  of  the  economy  where  big 
business  and  big  labor  confront  one  another 
in  the  glaring  light  of  publicity.  Yet  It 
makes  little  sense  to  stabilize  the  prices  of 
manufacturers  when  construction  costs  and 
the  prices  of  services  are  permitted  to  climb. 
Nor  has  the  administration  always  exhibited 
the  political  courage  required  for  consist- 
ency. The  outBlzed  wage  settlement  in  the 
iiHtomobile  industry,  coming  as  it  did  before 
the  last  presidential  election,  waa  blinked 
at.  And  little  effort  has  been  made  to  se- 
cure the  decreases  in  auto  prices  which  are 
clearly  Indicated  by  the  guideposts. 

If  the  twin  goals  of  full  employment  and 
price  stability  are  to  be  achieved,  the  Gov- 
ernment must  provide  the  counterweight  of 
restraint  to  the  market  power  that  is  wielded 
by  business  and  labor.  But  restraints  that 
are  intermittently  applied  or  based  upon 
improvisations  are  not  likely  to  be  effective 
under  conditions  of  high  level  employment. 
It  Is  time  to  formulate  detailed  rules  of  the 
game. 

It  is  clear  that  administered  price  In- 
creases have  a  substantial  effect  on  our 
economy.    The  bill  deals  with  these  in- 
creases In  such  a  way  as  to  Interfere  as 
little   as   possible   with   the   wage-and- 
price-setting  processes  of  private  enter- 
prise.   It  would  help  relieve  fears  that 
economic    growth    will    be    further    re- 
strained   by    heavyhanded    fiscal    and 
monetary  measures.    And  it  would  en- 
able us  to  devote  our  energies  and  i-e- 
sources  to  dealing  with  the  vital  prob- 
lems which  confront  us  at  home  and 
abroad. 
The  text  of  H.R.  11916  follows: 
H.R. 11916 
A   bin   to   amend    the   Employment   Act   of 
1946  to  bring  to  bear  an  Informed  public 
opinion    upon    price    and    wage    behavior 
which    threatens   national    economic   sta- 
bility 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembU'd, 

DECLAftATION    OP    POLICY 

Section  1.  The  Congress  hereby  declares 
that  a  new  mechanism  is  needed  to  carry  out 
the  alms  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1940  to 
promote  maximum  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power  (which  Includes  the 
concept  of  reasonable  price  stability  1 .  Re- 
strictive fiscal  and  monetary  measures  are 
appropriate  and  effective  for  controlling  price 
and  wage  behavior  caused  by  overall  ex- 
cessive demand.  But  in  the  absence  of  over- 
all excessive  demand,  restrictive  fiscal  and 
monetary  measures  may  be  both  harmful  and 
ineffective.  Such  measures  are  harmful  be- 
cause they  damp>en  the  demand  necessary 
for  maximum  employment  and  production. 
They  may  be  Ineffective  with  respect  to  in- 
dividual price  and  wage  behavior  In  Indus- 
tries with  large  firms  or  unions  This  Act 
provides  a  mechanism  for  bringing  to  bear 
an  Informed  public  opinion  in  order  to  re- 
strain such  price  or  wage  behavior  when 
it  threatens  national  economic  stability  by 
causing  Infiatlon. 

DxrxaMiNATiON  oy  price-  waoe  ovideposts 

Sbc.  a.  (a)  Section  4(c)  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6)   and 
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Inaertlng  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(fl)  to  tran«mlt  to  the  Joint  committee 
not  later  than  forty  days  from  the  enactment 
of  thla  paragraph,  and  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 20  of  each  year  thereafter,  prlce-waje 
guldepoata  which  would.  If  obaerved,  achlere 
nonlnflatlonary  price  and  wage  behavior;  •'. 

(b)  Section  5(b)  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  194«  la  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (2) ,  by  striking  out  the 
p«-lod  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  In- 
serting a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  to  review  the  price- wage  guldeposta 
transmitted  to  It  by  the  Council.  If  the 
Joint  committee  determines  that  such  gulde- 
posu  are  not  appropriate  to  their  purpose, 
It  shall  promptly  report  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Represenutlves  a  bill  or  resolution 
setting  forth  appropriate  price-wage  guide- 
posts.  The  price-wage  guldeposta  trans- 
mitted to  the  Joint  committee  by  the  Coun- 
cil shall  take  effect  upon  transmittal,  and 
shaU  remain  In  effect  until  such  bill  or  reso- 
lution U  enacted,  or  until  superseded  by  the 
CouncU.  Any  bill  or  resolution  relating  to 
price-wage  guldepoets  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Joint  committee.  Such  bill  or  r««>lutlon 
shall  be  eligible  to  be  reported  to  the  Senate 
by  the  members  of  the  Joint  committee  who 
are  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  members  of  the 
Joint  committee  who  are  Members  of  the 
House  of  R«presenutlvea;  and". 

OmUCINATIOK    OF    PaiCX-WAGS     BZHAVIOl 

tuconuartxtn  wrm  avjozposra 
Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  4(c)    of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the   end    thereof   the   following    new   para- 
graph: 

"(7)  to  study  actual  or  Imminent  price 
and  wage  behavior,  in  Industries  with  large 
Arms  or  unions,  Inconsistent  with  the  price- 
wage  guldeposta:  and  to  report  promptly  to 
the  Joint  committee  any  such  price  or  wa^« 
bebaTlor  which  threatens  national  economic 
sUblUty." 

(b)  Section  5(b)  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1M«  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(5)  Promptly  upon  receipt  of  a  report 
from  the  Council  pursuant  to  section  4(c) 
(7)  If  It  deems  It  advisable,  or  upon  Its  own 
UUUatlve.  to  hold  pubUc  hearings,  to  deter- 
mine whether  price  or  wage  behavior  is  m- 
coaelatent  with  the  price-wage  guldeposts, 
and  threatens  national  economic  stability; 
and  promptly  to  file  a  report  with  the  Sen- 
ate and  Hotue  of  Representatives  containing 
ita  findings  and  recommendations  of  actions 
In  the  puWlc  intereet  to  be  taken  by  the 
PreaMent  or  the  partl«a  concerned." 

Section  S  of  the  Employment  Act  of  iMfl 
la  amended  by  redeslgnaUng  subsections  (e) 
and  (f)  as  (f)  and  (g).  respectively,  and  by 
lUMTtlnc  »fter  subaecUon  (d)  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its 
funcUoDs  under  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of 
subMetlon  (b),  the  Joint  committee  or,  on 
the  autborlaaUon  of  the  Joint  committee. 
any  subcommittee  or  member  thereof,  may 
•dmlalster  such  oaths,  and  require,  by  sub- 
pen«  or  otberwUe.  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  wltnesMS  and  the  production 
or  such  books,  records,  correepondence,  mem- 
onndume,  papers,  and  documenu  as  the 
Joint  committee  or  such  eubco«nmlttee  or 
member  may  deem  advisable.  Subpenaa  may 
be  teaued  o»er  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
of  tlM  Jotnt  committee,  of  such  subcommit- 
tee, or  any  duly  designated  member,  and 
may  be  sarred  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  ttbalnnan  or  mambv.  The  provisions 
of  sectlaos  102  through  104  of  the  Revised 
SUtutea  of  the  United  States  (2  U.S.C.  1B2- 
194)  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any  faUure  of 
»ay  wttnsM  to  comply  with  any  subpena  or 
to  teBttty  when  s\unmoned  under  authorltr 
of  this  — " 
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A  Salute  to  the  Rural  Press 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or    NOSTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  10,  1966 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dif- 
fusion of  agricultural  knowledge  from  the 
laboratory  to  the  land  in  America  has 
been  truly  a  great  service  provided  by 
our  rural  press.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  enduring  dedication  of  agricultural 
magazines,  rural  papers,  and  local  news- 
papers to  the  science  of  American  farm- 
ing. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  other  nations  con- 
sider American  agriculture  our  greatest 
success  story. 

The  constant  flow  of  information  from 
the  laboratory  through  the  publisher  to 
the  producer  on  the  farm  has  contributed 
vitally  to  the  abundance  of  food  and  fiber 
that  has  blessed  our  Nation.  Famine 
stalks  in  many  lands  that  do  not  have 
the  facilities  for  such  communication 
with  people  on  the  land. 

Our  rural  press  must  be  given  every 
encouragement  to  continue  this  invalu- 
able service  to  America,  and  to  find  ways 
of  assisting  other  nations  of  the  world  in 
developing  similar  systems  of  scientific 
communication. 

The  harsh  challenges  of  both  famine 
and  abundance  must  weigh  constantly 
upon  the  minds  of  world  leaders.  The 
resolution  of  the  enormous  problems  will 
contribute  immeasurably  to  a  la-sting 
world  peace. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  consent  of  the  House.  I  shall  place  in 
the  CoNGRBssiONAL  RxcoRD  an  exchange 
of  letters  between  the  Agricultural  Pub- 
lishers Association  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Hon.  Orville  L.  Freeman. 
The  letters  follow : 

AcaicuLTX'aAL  Publishers  Association. 

Chicago.  III.,  December  27,  1965. 
Hon.  Obvilli  L.  Prcxman-. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  SBcarrARv:  For  more  than 
50  years,  the  Agricultural  Publishers  Associa- 
tion has  dedicated  Its  efforts  to  the  service 
of  the  Federal  Government,  science,  and  the 
American  farmer.  Many  of  our  publica- 
tions are  over  1(X)  years  old.  We  believe  our 
contributions  to  the  growth  of  American 
agriculture,  that  stands  as  a  miracle  before 
a  hungry  world,  are  self-evident. 

This  past  year  foreign  nations  have  been 
In  touch  with  our  association  and  its  mem- 
bers to  study  the  methods  used  in  providing 
farmers  with  a  constant  flow  of  vital  Infor- 
mation. For  it  is  well  known  that  many 
nations  have  technical  data,  but  lack  an 
inexpensive  method  of  making  it  available. 
I,  personally,  have  been  invited  to  visit 
Europe  next  spring  and  will  assist  in  any 
way  I  can. 

The  wisdom  and  foresight  of  our  Govern- 
ment In  promoting  agriculture  Is  reflected 
In  the  Second  Class  Mall  Act  of  1879  which 
provided  low-cost  distribution  to  periodi- 
cals, "originated  and  published  for  the  dis- 
semination of  Information  of  a  public  char- 
acter, or  devoted  to  literature,  the  sciences, 
arts,  or  a  special  Industry:  and  has  a  legiti- 


mate list  of  subscribers."  We  sincerely  be- 
lieve we  have  made  our  contributions  to  a 
special  industry;  namely,  farming. 

Although  agriculture  Is  a  booming  Indus- 
try In  the  United  States,  we,  like  our  cus- 
tomers, have  not  shared  in  the  Nations  pros- 
perity. As  If  to  parallel  the  decline  in  farm 
income,  our  advertising  revenues  are  10  per- 
cent lower  today  than  in  1957.  We  share 
your  hopes  and  ambitions  for  an  upsurge  In 
farm  income  to  the  rural  family  between  now 
and  1970. 

President  Johnson  has  clearly  reflected  the 
challenge,  that  lies  ahead.  In  his  message  of 
November  3,  1965.  Upon  signing  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Act,  he  stated,  "In  a  time 
of  technological  revolution  and  rapid 
change,  which  Is  occurring  on  our  farms  no 
less  than  in  our  factories  and  laboratories, 
we  must  constantly  look  to  the  future.  New 
ways  must  be  explored  to  keep  agriculture 
and  agricultural  policy  up  to  date,  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  new  findings  and  of  new  tech- 
nology, to  make  sure  that  our  bountiful  land 
is  used  to  the  best  of  our  ability  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  consumers,  farmers,  and  the 
entire  economy." 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  pledge  our  full  resources 
in  order  that  our  farm  people  will  continue 
to  receive  "the  full  benefit  of  new  findings" 
and  to  rededlcate  our  efforts  that,  through 
cooperation  with  your  Department  and  the 
land-grant  colleges,  we  can  assist  agricul- 
ture in  reaching  the  new  horizons  you  have 
so  clearly  outlined. 

For  your  review,  I  am  enclosing  material 
that  reflect  our  past  cooperation  and  with 
which  we  shall  help  you  lead  us  to  new  levels 
of  prosperity. 

Tours  very  sincerely, 

James  Milholland,  Jr., 

President. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington.  D.C,  January  6, 1966. 
Mr.  J.AMES  Milholland,  Jr.. 
President,    Agricultural    Publishers    Associ- 
ation, Chicago.  III. 
De.ar    Mr.    Milholland:    Thank    you    for 
your   interesting   letter   of   December   27.     I 
assure  you  that  the  uniquely  valuable  serv- 
ice which  the  members  of  the  Agricultural 
Publishers  Association  have  rendered  Ameri- 
can    agriculture     for     more     than     half     a 
century  is  both  recognized  and  appreciated. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  your  com- 
ment that  people  of  other  nations  have 
contacted  your  association  and  Its  mem- 
bers In  an  effort  to  learn  more  about  the 
methods  used  to  provide  American  farmers 
with  a  constant  flow  of  vital  Information. 
This  is  a  highly  encouraging  development. 
On  my  own  travels  abroad  It  has  been  very 
plain  that  one  of  the  biggest  agricultural 
problems  facing  the  world  in  its  efforts  to 
combat  hunger  and  improve  nutrition  Is 
how  to  close  the  gap  which  exists  between 
technical  data  in  the  laboratory  and  the 
application  of  these  data  on  the  land.  What- 
ever contributions  you  and  your  associates 
can  make  to  help  Improve  the  diffusion  of 
agricultural  knowledge,  especially  In  eco- 
nomically emerging  nations,  will  be  a  truly 
great  service. 

Here  at  home  we  have  devised  policies  and 
programs  to  Improve  farm  income,  revitalize 
rural  America,  take  better  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  created  by  agrlculttiral  abun- 
dance, and  use  food  and  agricultural  know- 
how  In  the  Interests  of  world  peace  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

We  have  made  substantial  progress  toward 
these  objectives.  Farm  net  Income  last  year 
was  $14  billion — a  gain  of  20  percent  since 
1960.  Net  Income  per  farm  exceeded  •4,100 — 
40  percent  above  1960  and  easily  the  highest 
ever. 

More  than  100,000  local  and  rural  leaders 
are  now  working  for  community  growth  and 
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new  economic  opportunity  in  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  Nation's  counties. 

The  American  people  enjoy  an  abundance 
of  top  quality  foods  and  spend  only  about 
18.5  percent  of  their  disposable  income  for 
it.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  Is  food  so 
plentiful  and  never  has  it  been  relatively  so 
cheap.  In  addition,  over  40  million  Ameri- 
canp.  many  with  low  Incomes,  have  a  better 
diet  due  to  expanded  food  distribution  pro- 
grams. 

Agricultural  exports  in  1965  are  estimated 
at  $6.2  bUlion — two-fifths  more  than  in  1960. 
.\bout  one-fourth  of  our  exports  are  food- 
for-peace  shipments  that  meet  food  needs 
and  foster  economic  development  in  friendly 
nations  all  around  the  world. 

New  programs  have  enabled  us  to  nearly 
eliminate  the  astronomical  grain  surpluses 
of  1960  and  1961.     And  the  Pood  and  Agri- 


culture Act  of  1965  now  gives  us  new  long- 
term  farm  programs  running  through  1969. 

On  the  basis  of  its  present  progress  agricul- 
ture can  look  forward  confidently  to  new 
horizons. 

We  expect  another  rise  of  perhaps  a  half 
billion  dollars  in  farm  income  this  year — 
with  additional  increases  after  that. 

We  expect  accelerated  progress  In  the  crea- 
tion of  new  jobs,  new  Industries,  new  oppor- 
tunities throughout  rural  America. 

We  expect  further  reductions  in  the  real 
cost  of  food.  By  1970  we  will  be  spending 
only  about  17  percent  of  our  disposable  In- 
come for  food,  and  for  a  better  diet  too.  As 
a  result,  a  family  of  four  wUl  have  $160  more 
a  year  to  spend  on  other  things. 

We  expect  gram  surpluses  to  disappear  be- 
fore 1970  and  we  look  for  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  the  surpluses  of  cotton  and  tobacco. 


We  expect  continued  growth  in  farm  ex- 
ports, perhaps  as  much  as  25  percent  by 
1970 — pushing  exports  well  beyond  $7  billion. 

But.  as  President  Johnson  pointed  out  in 
signing  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965, 
new  ways  mujt  constantly  be  explored  "to 
keep  agriculture  and  agricultural  policy  up  to 
date,  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  new  findings 
and  of  new  technology."  In  pursuing  our 
agricultural  goals,  we  need,  we  seek,  and  we 
confidently  expect  the  continued  assistance 
of  the  magazines  and  rural  papers  affiliated 
with  the  Agricultural  Publishers  Association. 

Again,   many   thanks   for    your   letter   and 
your  promise  of  support  in  helping  agricul- 
ture and  rural  America  reach  the  new  hori- 
zons for  which  it  strives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Orville  L.  Freeman, 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WEONEsnAY,  .Ianuarv  12,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  prefaced  his  prayer  with  these 
words  of  Scripture:  II  Corinthians  4:8: 
We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not 
distressed;  we  are  perplexed  but  not  in 
despair. 

Eternal  God,  whose  visible  presence  is 
withdrawn  from  us,  give  us  a  vivid  and 
vital  sense  of  the  nearness  of  Thy  Spirit, 
directing  us  in  the  ways  of  humility, 
righteousness,  and  justice. 

Grant  that  the  daily  record  and  in- 
fluence of  our  life,  that  we  exert  upon 
others,  may  help  them  overcome  their 
struggles  and  sorrows,  misfortunes,  and 
miseries. 

May  the  Master  be  our  contemporary 
and  companion  in  our  efforts  and  en- 
thusiasm to  build  a  better  world  and  a 
finer  civilization  to  bring  peace  and  good 
will  among  men. 

We  beseech  Thee  that  our  living  for 
the  Kingdom  of  God  may  be  more  in- 
ward and  personal  and  incarnate  and 
pervade  our  thinking  in  regard  to  needy 
humanity. 

In  Christ's  name  we  pray.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday,  January  10,  1966,  was  read  and 
approved. 


ELECTION  OP  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN, 
JR..  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  GOV- 
ERNMENT OPERATIONS 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  635  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  635 

Resolved,  That  CLAaENCE  J.  Brown,  Jr.,  of 
Ohio,  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  a  member 
of  the  standing  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Gtovernment  Operations: 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  wels  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  SKI  WEEK 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  call  up  House  Joint  Resolution  767 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.J,  Res.  767 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized  and 
requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  period  beginning  January  21.  1966. 
and  ending  January  30,  1966,  as  "National 
Ski  Week,"  in  recognition  of  the  economic, 
recreational,  and  healthful  aspects  of  the 
sport  of  skiing;  and  inviting  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  such  week  by 
participation  in  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOHN  TABER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  an  order  of 
the  House  heretofore  entered  into,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Sthat- 
ton]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
informed  the  House  on  Monday,  our 
friend  and  former  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able John  Taber,  of  Auburn,  N.Y.,  passed 
away  quietly  during  the  recent  congres- 
sional adjournment  period,  on  November 
22,  1965,  following  a  long  Illness. 

Most  of  the  upstate  New  York  district 
which  John  Taber  served  with  such  great 
distinction  for  40  years  In  this  House,  in- 
cluding his  home  city  of  Auburn,  is  now 
Included  In  the  district  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent.  He  was  my  Im- 
mediate predecessor  as  New  York  State's 
"Finger  Lakes  Congressman."  And  I  am 
proud  to  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  his 
long  service  in  this  House,  and  to  the 
forcefulness  and  Integrity  which  so 
clearly  marked  his  public  career. 

Few  men  or  women  have  served  longer 
In  Congress  than  John  Taber  served. 
And  few  ever  stood  more  consistently  or 
determinedly  for  the  ideals  and  beliefs 
which  they  cherished.  I  am  sure  many 
of  us  would,  in  all  candor,  acknowledge 
that  we  did  not  always  agree  with  John 
Taber 's  stands  on  some  of  the  Issues  of 
the  day.  But  I  know  too  that  all  of  us 
admired  the  courage  and  forthrlghtness 
with  which  he  expressed  his  point  of 


view  and  worked  and  defended  it.  both  in 
the  great  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  here  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  John  Taber 
was  one  of  the  handful  of  men  who  are 
the  real  leaders  of  this  House.  During 
two  Congresses,  the  80th  and  the  83d,  he 
was  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  During  the  remaining 
period,  until  his  decision  to  retire  volun- 
tarily from  Congress  in  1963.  he  was  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  com- 
mittee. Other  Members  can  and  I  know 
will  want  to  comment  more  fully  than  I 
can  do  on  John  Taber "s  work  within  that 
great  committee.  But  I  am  sure  they 
will  agree  with  me  that  courage  and  in- 
tegrity were  among  his  most  outstanding 
attributes. 

Once  John  Taber  had  made  up  his 
mind  what  was  the  right  course  to  fol- 
low, he  never  let  any  considerations  of 
personal  glorj,  or  expediency,  or  party 
favor  deflect  him  from  that  course.  He 
was  consistently  a  firm  and  solid  rock 
for  the  principles  and  Ideals  of  the  gov- 
ernmental policy  in  which  he  believed. 
And  those  ide-als  in  which  he  did  believe 
he  espoused,  incidentally,  with  a  fervor 
and  a  sense  of  deep  conviction  that  is  all 
too  often  lacking  in  public  life  today.  He 
was  not  afraid  to  go  down  the  line  for 
his  convictions.  He  defended  his  own 
views  of  fiscal  responsibility  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  just  as  vigorously  when  the 
man  in  the  White  House  was  a  Repub- 
lican &s  when  he  was  a  Democrat. 

I  like  to  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
courage  and  determination,  and  this 
granite  forthrlghtness  which  John  Ta- 
ber's  service  here  always  typified,  repre- 
sent the  best  in  the  soil  and  background 
of  upstate  New  York  from  which  he 
sprang.  He  represented  a  basically  rural 
district,  one  that  probably  had  more  farm 
families  than  almost  any  other  district 
in  the  State.  His  rugged  individuality, 
his  Insistence  on  a  strict  accounting  for 
every  public  tax  dollar  spent,  his  deter- 
mination to  see  that  unneeded  frills  and 
embellishments  were  eliminated  from 
every  Government  operation,  his  insist- 
ence that  the  taxpayer  should  get  a  solid 
dollar  of  value  for  every  dollar  of  Qov- 
ernment  money  spent — all  these  reflected 
the  basic,  working  creed  of  those  sturdy 
men  and  wcwnen  of  rural,  upstate  New 
York  who  for  generations  had  had  to 
wrest  their  living  from  a  not  always 
friendly  soil,  and  who  had  never  been 
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able  to  fall  back  on  anyone  to  help  them 
over  periods  of  stress  and  trouble. 

Perhaps  our  views  of  things  have 
changed  a  bit  In  the  years  since  John 
Taber  first  took  his  seat  In  this  House, 
during  the  administration  of  Warren 
Oamallel  Harding.  Perhaps  we  have  be- 
come a  more  complex,  a  more  compli- 
cated, a  more  populous,  a  more  urban,  a 
more  harassed,  and  yes,  as  the  recent 
power  blackout  and  current  transit  dif- 
ficulties in  New  York  City  have  made  so 
clear,  even  a  more  vulnerable  nation  than 
we  once  were  back  in  the  simple  days  of 
Harding  normalcy  in  1923.  But  no  mat- 
ter how  much  we  change,  surely  those 
same  f  Imple  virtues  of  prudence,  of  good 
sense,  of  thrift,  and  most  of  all,  of  simple 
courage  and  Integrity  for  which  John 
Taber  stood  in  this  House,  will  always 
have  their  proper  place  in  our  public  as 
well  as  In  our  private  life.  And  it  is  good 
and  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
pause  here  to  remind  ourselves  once 
again  of  that  simple  truth. 

Many  of  us  will  remember  John  Taber 
as  a  stem  man,  almost  gruff  in  fact. 
There  was  something  in  him  of  the 
sturdlness  and  aloofness  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Puritan,  something  of  the  no- 
nonsense  silence  of  the  western  frontiers- 
man. But  I  have  found  over  and  over 
again,  as  I  have  tried  in  these  past  4 
years  to  serve  the  people  of  the  Finger 
Lakes  district  of  New  York  whom  John 
Taber  served  so  long  and  so  faithfully, 
that  John  Taber's  gruff  exterior  really 
msuked  a  deep  concern  for  the  Individueil 
problems  and  dlfSculties  of  his  neighbors, 
be  they  big  or  small.  Republicans  or 
Democrats.  Hundreds,  thousands,  of 
people  in  the  counties  which  he  repre- 
sented back  home,  found  that  John 
Taber  was  never  too  busy  to  listen  to 
their  problems,  never  too  occupied  with 
the  heavy  responsibilities  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  put  in  a 
word  In  their  behalf  with  this  or  with 
that  Oovemment  agency.  He  wa"  a 
good  Congressman  to  his  people,  an  ef- 
fective Congressman.  He  helped  keep 
government  close  to  the  people  back 
home,  always  responsive  to  their  indi- 
vidual needs  and  problems.  He  did  well 
the  Job  that  all  of  us  have  come  to  realize 
is  such  an  Important  part  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  every  effective  Member  of  this 
House. 

Influential  and  distinguished  as  he  was 
in  Washington,  John  Taber  never  lost 
touch  with  the  people  back  home  in 
Auburn.  His  public  career  began  in  this 
community,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Cayuga  County,  repre- 
■enting  hL%  own  ward  in  the  city  of  Au- 
burn. And  in  his  40  years  as  Congress- 
man and  as  chairman  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  his  head- 
quarters back  home  remained  a  simple, 
book-lined  law  office  on  Auburn's  main 
street,  oue  flight  up,  which  you  could 
reach  only  by  climbing  a  rather  rickety 
flight  of  stairs.  John  Taber  was  re- 
spected back  home  because  he  never 
•toiwcd  being  an  active  participant  in 
the  life  of  his  own  home  community.  He 
never  lost  the  common  touch,  walk  as  he 
might  with  Pr«aldents  or  with  Kings. 

Mr.  Speaktr,  John  Taber's  career  was 
an  Important  part  of  the  unfolding  story 


of  the  growth  and  development  of  New 
York  State  and  of  this  great  Nation  as  a 
whole.  As  we  enter  now  upon  a  new  and 
even  more  solemn  session  of  this  Con- 
gress, as  we  prepare  to  meet  in  this 
chamber  tonight  to  hear  the  words  and 
recommendations  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  burning  issues  of 
war  or  peace  half  a  world  away  in  the 
steaming  jungles  of  southeast  Asia,  per- 
haps in  pausing  to  remember  John  Taber 
we  can  somehow  catch  a  new  awareness 
of  the  courage  and  conviction  and  stead- 
fastness that  have  always  been  typical 
of  the  people  of  New  York  State  and  of 
America  In  the  finest  hours  of  our 
history. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  late  November  1965  the  United  States 
lost  one  of  its  finest  statesmen — a  leg- 
islator of  tremendous  ability,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  highest  standards,  a  citizen 
dedicated  to  the  best  for  his  beloved 
country  and  all  mankind. 

Our  former  colleague,  John  Taber. 
from  the  old  36th  District  of  New  York, 
died  on  November  22.  1965,  In  Auburn, 
N.Y.,  at  the  age  of  85.  In  the  Congress  he 
was  one  of  my  closest  personal  friends 
despite  a  substantial  difference  in  age. 
My  admiration  was  unlimited  for  all  of 
his  wonderful  qualities.  John  Taber's 
many  kindnesses  to  me.  I  deeply  appre- 
ciated; but  In  retrospect  I  will  always 
and  especially  cherish  them  because  they 
were  words  of  wisdom,  a  pat  on  the  back 
or  perhaps  a  deserved  criticism  from  one 
of  the  great  legislators  of  our  time. 

John  Taber's  record  was  one  of  dedica- 
tion, forthrlghtness  and  service.  He 
served  his  country  in  local  and  Federal 
Governments  for  half  a  century — in- 
cluding 40  >ears  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. During  his  entire  tenure  in 
this  House,  he  served  with  highest  dis- 
tinction on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, was  chairman  4  years  in  the  80th  and 
83d  Congress,  and  for  many  years  was 
the  senior  Republican.  He  retired  from 
Congress  voluntarily  December  31.  1962. 

During  those  4C  years,  he  developed  a 
reputation  as  a  'fiscal  vigilant"  because 
of  his  undeviating  dedication  to  economy 
in  government.  Some  people  might  look 
at  the  constant  growth  of  Federal  spend- 
ing and  say  that  Congressman  John 
Taber  fought  a  losing  battle  for  four  dec- 
ades. But  one  must  wonder  just  how 
much  more  Federal  spending  there  would 
liave  been  if  there  had  not  been  a  John 
Taber  in  the  Congress  as  the  "watchdog 
of  the  Treasury."  As  an  expert  in  Fed- 
eral fiscal  matters  he  scrutinized  and  cut 
the  budgets  in  his  responsibility  on  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  Ad- 
ministrations from  President  Roosevelt 
to  President  Kennedy  knew  John  Taber 
was  there  protecting  the  taxpayer's  in- 
terest. And  as  our  good  friend,  the  late 
Clarence  Cannon,  himself  a  fiscal  expert 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
once  said.  "It  would  be  a  national  calam- 
ity if  Mr.  Taber  ever  retired." 

John  Taber  by  developing  the  record 
in  committee  hearings  was  able  to  cut 
great  chunks  out  of  every  presidential 


budget,  and  his  reductions  In  the  field 
of  foreign  aid,  which  he  viewed  as  a 
"gravy  train,"  were  consistent  no  matter 
which  President  was  in  the  White  House. 
And  while  he  had  a  paisslon  for  economy, 
he  supported  the  act  which  created  the 
Marshall  plan,  occasionally  fought  cuts 
in  foreign  aid,  particularly  military 
assistance,  opposed  lend  lease  but  once 
the  bill  was  law,  voted  for  the  appropria- 
tions to  make  it  effective,  and  voted 
funds  for  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion after  OPA  became  law. 

Those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  to 
know  and  work  with  John  Taber  appre- 
ciated what  a  valiant,  able,  and  truly 
kindly  man  he  was.  I  was  sad  when  he 
retired  from  the  Congress.  I  was  sad- 
dened even  further  to  learn  of  his  death 
for  here  was  a  man  above  men.  To  his 
son,  Charles,  Mrs.  Ford  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  ssmipathies. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remaiks,  I 
Include  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times   of  November  23,   1965.   the   day 
following  Mr.  Taber's  death: 
Ex-Rkpr«entative     John     Tabbr    Dies    at 

85;     "PlSCAL    ViOILANTK"    LED     COMMnTBK 

Ptngkb  Lakes  Congressman  Sekveo  roR  40 
Tears  on  AppROMOAXioifs  Unit 
AtTBTTRN.  N.T..  November  22. — Former  Rep- 
resentative John  Taber,  a  veteran  of  40 
years  In  Congress,  died  today  at  a  nursing 
home  here  after  a  long  Illness.  He  was  85 
years  old. 

WATCHDOG    ON    EXPENDrrtJRES 

Perhaps  more  than  anything  else.  John 
Taber's  nicknames  typified  his  long  con- 
gressional career. 

As  the  ranking  member  of  the  powerful 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  he  was 
variously  known  as  "the  watchdog  of  the 
Treasury."  John  (Cash  and  Carry)  Taber. 
the  "fiscal  vigilante"  and  sarcastically.  "Gen- 
erous John." 

During  his  days  on  the  Hill,  the  art  of 
cutting  pieces  and  chunks  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  became  known,  In  Washington 
parlance,  as  "Taberlzlng." 

For  20  consecutive  terms,  beginning  In 
1923.  John  Taber  represented  the  predomi- 
nantly Republican,  generally  thrifty  and 
heavily  rural  Finger  Lakes  region  of  western 
New  York.  When  he  retired  from  Congress 
on  December  31,  1962,  his  36th  District  be- 
came part  of  the  reapportioned  35th  District. 

Mr.  Taber  was  named  to  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  In  his  first  term.  He 
became  the  ranking  member  In  1933  and  was 
Its  chairman  In  1947  and  again  In  1953. 

As  the  chairman,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
Influential  men  In  the  Government,  and  it 
seemed  that  Congress  was  divided  Into  three 
bodies:  the  Senate,  the  House,  and  John 
Taber's  43-man  committee. 

He  scrutinized  Federal  budgets  with  a 
vengeajice,  searching  for  the  smallest  ex- 
travagance and  pouncing  on  Its  author  when 
he  discovered  one.  No  Item  was  too  small 
for  his  attention,  and  he  relentlessly  Insisted 
that  each  entry  be  separately  and  fully 
justified. 

"We're  not  going  to  use  a  knife  to  cut 
down  Federal  appropriations."  he  was  fond 
of  saying,  "we're  going  to  use  a  sledgeham- 
mer." 

Cabinet  members  and  department  beadi 
who  came  before  his  conunlttee  stood  In  awe 
of  his  fiscal  prowess  and  credited  him  with  s 
sixth  sense  that  enabled  tUm  to  spot  any 
excess  In  a  budget  request. 

John  Taber  denied  any  occult  techniques. 
"I  Just  use  simple  fifth-grade  arithmetic."  he 
once  said.  "You'd  be  siirprlsed  how  much  we 
can  save  with  just  a  UtUe  elementory  fig- 
uring." 
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A  tall,  imposing  figure  with  a  deep,  rasp- 
ing voice  that  penetrated  to  every  part  of 
the  House  Chamber,  he  was  often  acc\i8ed  by 
his  critics  of  using  the  committee  to  block 
projects  not  In  accord  with  his  conservative 
views. 

During  the  committee  hearings  he  was  a 
forbidding  prosecutor  as  he  grilled  witnesses. 
Once,  shortly  after  the  war,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  War  Department  was  asking  the 
committee  for  funds  to  build  a  swimming 
pool  at  a  hospital  only  a  few  miles  from 
Walklkl  Beach. 

"Tell  me  General,"  Mr.  Taber  rasped,  "what 
makes  you  think  those  boys  would  swim  In 
your  expensive  pool  up  on  the  hlU  there, 
when  they  could  go  down  to  Walklkl  Beach 
and  see  all  the  beautlfiU  girls?" 

The  son  of  Franklin  P.  and  Mary  Parker 
Taber,  he  was  bom  on  May  5.  1880.  In  Auburn, 
where  he  was  educated  In  public  schools. 
After  receiving  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from 
Yale  In  1902.  he  studied  for  a  year  at  the 
New  York  Law  School  and  was  admitted  to 
the  New  York  bar  In  1904. 

He  then  Joined  his  father's  law  firm  of 
Taber  and  Bralnard  In  Auburn,  where  he 
remained  until  1918,  when  be  opened  his 
own  practice. 

The  descendant  of  three  State  assembly- 
men. Mr.  Taber  plunged  Into  Republican 
politics  In  Auburn.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Cayuga  County  Republican  Committee 
and  in  1911  was  elected  a  special  county 
Judge,  a  post  he  held  until  1919. 

Indirectly,  It  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Mr.  Taber's  archenemy  who  made  It  pos- 
sible for  him  to  become  appropriations  chair- 
man. In  the  Roosevelt  landslide  of  1932.  13 
Republican  members  of  the  committee  were 
swept  out  of  office,  leaving  Mr.  Taber  the 
ranking  minority  member. 

When  Republicans  gained  control  of  Con- 
gress In  1946,  the  New  Yorker  was  made  chair- 
man. He  lasted  only  one  term,  until  the 
Democrats  regained  the  House  majority  In 
1948.  He  was  chairman  for  a  second  2-year 
period  after  the  Republican  successes  In 
the  1952  elections. 

ENEMY    OF    OOVESNMENT   WORKISt 

One  of  hlB  money-saving  goals  In  1947  was 
to  prune  a  million  persons  from  the  Federal 
payroll.  Roughly  2.2  million  persons  were 
employed  by  the  Government  at  the  time, 
and  although  he  failed,  hordes  of  Govern- 
ment workers  were  "Taberlzed"  during  his 
reign. 

In  domestic  matters,  Mr.  Taber  vigorously 
opposed  all  programs  tinged  with  the  New 
Deal  or  Fair  Deal.  During  World  War  n, 
however,  he  backed  all  war  appropriations 
and  accepted  the  administration's  foreign 
policy.  After  the  war  he  resumed  his  econ- 
omy battle  and  fought  to  cut  back  foreign 
aid. 

A  member  of  the  Cayuga  County  and  New 
York  State  Bar  Associations,  Mr,  Taber  was 
also  a  Mason  and  an  Elk.  He  has  served  u 
a  trustee  of  the  Auburn  Trust  Co.  and  as 
president  of  the  Whitney  Point  Water  Co. 

His  wife,  the  former  Gertrude  Johnson, 
died  January  26.     A  son,  Charles,  survives. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Sjjeaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  men  of  our  day  passed  away  during 
the  past  adjourtunent  of  Congress.  The 
Honorable  John  Taber  died  In  his  home- 


town of  Auburn,  N.Y.,  on  November 
22, 1965. 

To  those  of  us  who  knew  him  per- 
sonally and  served  with  him  in  the 
U.S.  Congress,  his  death  is  a  great 
personal  loss.  With  his  passing,  the  en- 
tire Nation  lost  a  legislator  and  political 
leader  of  great  stature  who  had  a  pro- 
found infiuence  on  the  finsmcial  affairs 
of  this  country  over  a  period  of  two 
decades. 

John  Taber  was  of  the  Jeffersonlan 
belief  that  those  who  are  governed  least 
are  governed  best.  He  had  a  Hamllto- 
nian  concern  for  the  financial  Integrity 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Nation.    He  often  said : 

I  have  always  believed  people  could  spend 
money  to  better  advantage  than  Government. 
I  have  always  believed  that  unless  Govern- 
ment Is  kept  out  of  those  fields  that  people 
can  better  exploit  for  themselves,  we  villi 
lower  our  standard  of  living. 

John  Taber  was  born  on  May  5.  1830 
in  Auburn,  N.Y.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
late  Franklin  P.  and  Mary  Parker  Taber 
and  was  one  of  "four  children.  It  might 
well  be  said  that  his  interest  in  politics 
was  inherited.  He  was  the  decendant  of 
three  State  assemblymen.  His  great- 
great-grandfather,  Silas  Bowker,  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Assembly 
from  1814-1824.  His  great-grandfather 
and  grandfather  also  held  State  assembly 
seats. 

Mr.  Taber  was  a  resident  of  Auburn 
all  of  his  life.  After  graduation  from 
the  Auburn  public  schools,  he  attended 
Yale  University  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1902.  He  studied  law  at  New  York 
Law  School  and  was  admitted  to  the 
New  York  State  bar  on  November  15, 
1904.  He  then  joined  his  father's  law 
firm  of  Taber  &  Bralnard  until  he  opened 
his  own  law  office  on  January  1. 1918.  He 
was  an  active  member  and  former 
vestryman  of  St.  Peters  Episcopal  Church 
in  Auburn. 

John  Taber  was  active  in  State  and 
National  politics  for  60  years.  At  the 
age  of  25 — 1  year  out  of  law  school — he 
started  his  political  career  as  supervisor 
of  Auburn's  second  ward.  He  later 
served  8  years — 1910  to  1918 — as  special 
county  judge.  His  nearly  20  years  of 
service  in  the  local  Republican  organiza- 
tion earned  him  the  titles  "Mr.  Repub- 
lican." "Uncle  John,"  and  "Honest  John." 

Mr.  Taber  came  to  Congress — the 
68th — in  1923  from  the  picturesque 
Finger  Lakes  region  in  upstate  New  York 
and  represented  that  congressional  dis- 
trict for  20  consecutive  terms  until  his 
voluntary  retirement  on  January  3,  1963. 
At  the  time  of  his  retirement  he  had  the 
longest  continuous  tenure  of  any  Re- 
publican in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Taber  was  elected  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  at  the 
time  he  came  to  Congress  In  1923.  He  Is 
the  only  person  to  have  served  a  total  of 
40  years  on  that  committee.  He  became 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  commit- 
tee In  1933  and  served  30  years  as  Re- 
publican leader  of  the  committee.  Twice 
during  this  period  he  served  as  chair- 
man ;  in  the  80th  and  the  83d  Republican 
controlled  Congresses. 


During  his  chairmanship  In  the  80th 
Congress  he  exerted  great  leadership  in 
a  major  drive  to  t)alance  the  budget. 
Both  Republicans  and  Democrats  were 
surprised  by  the  amount  of  money  he  was 
able  to  carve  out  of  the  President's 
budget.  His  24  years  in  Congress  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
pilations  gave  him  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  workings  of  the  varloiis  Gov- 
ernment departments.  He  dug  hard  and 
deep  for  facts  to  enable  the  committee  to 
get  underneath  the  surface  of  budget  re- 
quests to  determine  minimum  needs.  He 
was  hard  to  convince  but  was  a  very  fair- 
minded  man  in  all  matters. 

During  this  period  the  word  "Taber- 
ize"  became  part  of  the  Federal  jargon, 
meaning  to  hack  with  a  meat  ax.  Also, 
he  began  to  be  knowif  by  such  labels  as 
"watchdog  of  the  Treasury,"  "John, 
Cash  and  Carry'  Taber,"  "Fiscal  Vigi- 
lante," and  "Meat  Ax  John."  He  was 
even  facetiously  called  "Generous  John" 
on  occasion. 

Mr.  Taber  once  told  a  reporter  during 
an  interview: 

Someone  once  called  me  "Meat  Ax  John." 
But  that  didn't  bother  me.  Sometimes  a 
meat  ax  was  needed  on  some  of  those  waste- 
ful requests. 

Again  in  the  83d  Congress,  he  made  a 
major  effort  to  balance  the  budget 
Largely  as  a  result  of  his  dedicated  lead- 
ership, the  Congress  was  able  to  reduce 
the  budget  in  1954  by  nearly  $5  billion. 
He  frequently  used  to  describe  his  ap- 
proach to  Federal  budgets  by  saying: 

We're  not  going  to  use  a  knife  to  cut  down 
Federal  appropriations,  we're  going  to  use  a 
sledgehammer. 

Mr.  Taber  was  the  first  chahman  of 
the  Joint  Budget  Committee  created  by 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  While  this  approach  to  a  balanced 
budget  was  never  successful,  he  did  his 
best  to  make  it  work.  He  also  was  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
duction of  Nonessential  Federal  Expendi- 
tures for  20  years  prior  to  his  retirement. 
His  strong  support  for  the  work  of  this 
comimittee  was  of  great  value  to  its 
chairman,  the  Honorable  Harry  Byrd,  of 
Virginia. 

Regardless  of  party,  Taber's  colleagues 
In  both  Houses  of  Congress  admired  his 
honesty.  Integrity,  sincerity,  and  high 
sense  of  public  duty.  They  envied  his 
tenacity  and  energy.  They  often  ac- 
corded him  the  highest  accolade  that  one 
politician  can  bestow  upon  another:  "He 
always  keeps  his  word." 

In  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Taber  on  his  75th 
birthday,  former  Speaker  of  the  House 
JoK  Martin  stated : 

If  there  Is  anyone  In  this  country  who 
deserves  the  title  "watch  dog  of  the  Treas- 
ury" It  Is  John.  During  his  long  service  In 
this  House  he  has  saved  this  country  many 
billions  of  dollars.  Becaiise  of  bis  service  the 
taxpayers  of  America  have  been  saved  heavy 
taxes.  He  Is  a  man  who.  regardless  of  poUt- 
leal  consequences,  never  failed  to  support 
legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  coimtry. 
(Congressional  Record,  May  5.  1055.) 

On  this  same  occasion,  the  late 
Speaker  of  the  House  Sam  Raybum  paid 
tribute  to  Mr.  Taber  as  follows: 

Mr.  Cbalrman,  1  want  to  join  in  every  kind 
word  that  the  gentleman  from  Massscbuaetta. 
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Mr.  ilueoM,  baa  aald  with  reference  to  our 
belorad  ooUaacue,  John  T»ber.  He  hu  been 
mxx  ouftaadlng  RepreaenUtlve  for  many, 
many  ysara.  John  Taber'i  word  Is  hU  bond. 
I  have  enjoyed  my  aerrlce  with  him. 

John  Taber  was  a  man  with  unusual 
qualltiea  of  leadership.  He  had  a  keen 
Intellect  and  a  rich  background  of  knowl- 
edge. He  was  a  person  with  complete 
bcdanoe  and  exceptional  Judgment.  He 
was  firm  but  fair.  He  was  stem  but  warm 
and  considerate.  He  was  dedicated  to  his 
principles  but  understanding  of  the  view- 
point of  others.  His  Ideals  were  lofty  but 
his  approach  was  earthy.  He  possessed  a 
keen  sense  of  humor  which  endeared  him 
to  all  who  knew  him. 

His  personality  and  qualities  of 
statesmanship  grew  naturally  out  of  the 
background  that  produced  him.  He  came 
from  a  district  of  farms  and  small  towns 
in  western  New  York.  The  largest  city 
was  his  hometown  of  Auburn.  One- 
third  of  the  people  lived  on  farms.  Win- 
ters were  cold.  Foresight  and  thriftlness 
were  virtues. 

John  Taber  was  a  great  believer  In 
fifth-grade  arithmetic.  He  had  little  use 
for  the  slide  rule  and  higher  mathema- 
tics. One  day  he  asked  a  Government 
witness  for  a  percentage  figure.  "I  dent 
have  my  slide  rule  with  me,"  the  budget 
officer  replied.  "Walt  Just  a  minute.  ' 
Taber  drawled  as  he  pulled  out  a  3 -inch 
pencil  stub,  "111  have  it  for  ye." 

In  the  April  7.  1957  issue  of  New  Re- 
public, Eugene  Rachlis  cited  an  interest- 
ing example  of  John  Taber's  unusal 
ability  to  carry  his  point  of  view  to  those 
to  thow  within  the  sound  of  his  voice. 
Mr.  Rachlis  stated: 

I&  eloakrooma,  old-time  Representatives 
rveaU  tbs  day  when  the  sheer  power  of  Taber's 
▼olM  reato>ad  the  hearing  of  a  long  deaf  col- 
iMgna.  No  one  recalls  either  the  subject 
tinder  debate,  although  It  must  have  been  ap- 
propriations for  Taber  to  have  been  speaking 
at  aU,  or  the  muna  of  the  RepreaenUtlve  who 
thraw  away  his  hearing  aid.  But  It  U  said 
that  Tabar  made  one  point  with  such  violence 
that  tba  daaf  man,  unmindful  untu  then 
of  what  waa  going  on.  suddenly  sat  upright. 
looked  around  with  a  moat  bewildered  ez- 
praaalon,  than  turned  around  and  shook 
hands  with  an  equally  bewildered  Taber. 

The  Treasury  Dally  Statement  was  Mr. 
Taber's  "bible."  He  received  his  copy 
daily  and  carried  it  with  him  wherever 
he  went  It  was  not  unusual  to  see  him 
puU  tbe  report  from  his  pocket  at  budget 
hearizics  and  other  committee  meetings 
and  quote  the  contents  to  other  members 
and  departmental  witnesses.  Resulting 
eeonomleB  in  FMeral  expenditures  can- 
not be  measured,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  influence  saved  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Nation  tremendous  siuns  of 
money. 

On  Mr.  Taber's  80th  birthday,  the  late 
Hoooimble  Clarence  CaniMn — with  whom 
he  served  for  over  30  years — stated: 

I  wlU  say  tills — and  Z  challenge  any  man  to 
dlapata  It — if  you  Judga  man  by  the  amount 
tbay  bava  aavad  this  country.  John  Taber 
would  gat  tba  biggaat  aalary  of  any  man  In 
tba  oountry— It  Is  my  aamaat  beUef  that  but 
for  bis  aamoa  tba  national  debt  wotUd  be  at 
toast  tlO  bUUon  blggar  than  it  is. 

The  paiBtng  of  John  Taber.  and  the 
dfMth  of  tbe  late  Clarence  Cannon  in 


1904.  mark  the  end  of  an  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  Uie  Congress  and  the  Nation. 
There  are  still  many  in  Congre.cs  who 
have  the  same  conservative  approach  to 
economy  in  Government.  But  the  expe- 
rienced leadership  of  these  two  dynamic 
economy  advocates  is  sorely  missed  by 
those  of  us  who  have  Inherited  their 
mantles.  The  overpowering  spending 
pressures  of  today's  world  are  almost  ir- 
resistible. The  need  for  more  men  like 
John  Taber  becomes  increasingly  great 
as  these  pressures  expand. 

A  paragraph  contained  In  the  Novem- 
ber 24.  1965,  issue  of  Roll  Call,  the  news- 
paper of  Capitol  Hill,  sums  it  up  very 
well: 

It  Is  not  easy  to  say  "no"  when  even  the 
voters  seem  willing  to  tolerate  continued 
deflclt  budgets,  but  John  Taber  did  so  with 
gusto  and  conviction.  His  type  will  be  hard 
to  replace. 

Those  of  us  who  remain  behind  to  con- 
tinue his  good  work  will  need  to  draw 
upon  the  memory  of  his  constant  devo- 
tion to  his  principles  and  his  outstanding 
record  of  economy  in  Government.  His 
wise  counsel  and  courageous  leadership 
will  continue  to  be  a  source  of  inspiration 
and  encouragement  to  all  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  Taber  married  the  former  Ger- 
trude Johnson  on  April  13,  1929.  Mrs. 
Taber  died  January  26,  1964.  at  Auburn 
Memorial  Hospital  after  a  brief  Illness. 
He  is  survived  by  a  son.  Charles,  of  Au- 
burn, and  two  sisters — Miss  Emily  Taber 
of  Auburn  and  Mrs.  Amos  Thacher  of 
Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

To  them  I  wish  to  extend  my  heartfelt 
sjrmpathy  and  condolences.  They  and 
all  of  us  have  lost  one  of  God's  noble- 
men. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  KrocHl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
all  saddened  last  November  to  learn  of 
the  passing  of  the  former  Republican 
dean  of  this  House,  the  Honorable  John 
Taber,  of  New  York.  As  a  fellow  New 
Yorker.  I  have  known  and  respected  him 
from  the  time  I  first  became  a  Member  of 
the  House  in  the  75th  Congress. 

John  Taber's  principal  concern 
through  most  of  his  congressional  career 
was  the  execution  of  public  funds.  As 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  the  first  postwar  Congress  and 
again  during  the  Korean  war  in  the  83d 
Congress,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  difB- 
cult  task  of  supervising  the  considera- 
tion of  appropriation  bUls  under  two 
different  administrations. 

In  his  40  years  of  service  as  a  Mem- 
ber he  saw  and  took  part  in  the  devel- 
opment of  this  country  during  the  post- 
World  War  I  days  of  the  twenties,  the 
depression  of  the  early  thirties,  the 
World  War  n  transformation,  and  the 
precarious  era  of  the  cold  war  period. 
During  all  thoee  years,  he  applied  him- 
self to  his  duties  with  a  steadfast  deter- 
mination and  slngle-mindedness  of  pur- 
pose.   At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had 


been  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  State  of 
New  York  for  exactly  60  years  amd  1 
week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my  colleagues  from 
New  York  in  extending  to  the  family 
and  friends  of  John  Taber  our  sincere 
condolences. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  his 
kind  remarks.  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  MahonI. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  warmly 
embrace  every  kind  word  and  thought 
expressed  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Bow]  and  others  here  about  the 
late  honorable  and  much  beloved  John 
Taber,  of  New  York,  He  was  truly  a 
great  American,  one  of  the  Nation's  great 
public  servants  who  left  his  imprint  on 
the  public  decisions  of  his  time. 

John  Taber  was  blessed  with  an 
abundance  of  that  great  Christian  virtue 
of  kindness.  The  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness ran  deeply  in  him. 

He  was  ever  fair  In  dealing  with  his 
fellow  man;  a  man  of  unimpeachable 
integrity.  Speaker  Rayburn  once  said 
of  him  that  his  word  was  his  bond — and 
it  was. 

Humility,  self-effacement  were  but  two 
of  the  hallmarks  of  this  outstanding  man. 
He  once  remarked.  "I'm  just  an  ordinary 
Congressman";  but  he  was  not. 

He  had  an  abiding  belief  in  the  propo- 
sition that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  the  supreme  guardian  of  the 
peoples  liberties  and  that  the  power  of 
the  purse  was  the  weapon  through  which 
to  assure  their  preservation. 

Few  if  any  men  have  erected  a  more 
consistent  record  of  public  service.  Hold- 
ing an  abiding  philosophical  attachment 
to  the  proposition  of  limited  Central  Gov- 
ernment, he  was  an  apostle  of  economy 
in  public  expenditure  all  his  days  here 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  And  he  was 
well-suited  to  pursuit  of  this  always  un- 
popular course.  Of  rugged  character,  his 
courage  was  undaunted  In  the  face  of  the 
odds  and  of  adversity.  He  possessed  a 
firmness  and  perseverance  of  purpose 
which  nothing  but  the  impossible  could 
divert  from  its  direction.  He  was  moti- 
vated by  a  deep  belief  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  old  Chinese  proverb  that  if  you  cut 
your  own  wood  it  will  warm  you  twice. 

George  Washington,  the  Father  of  our 
Country,  once  remarked  that  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  every  person  of  every  de- 
scription to  contribute  to  his  country's 
welfare.  John  Taber  not  only  left  no 
such  debt  unsettled;  he  left  a  large 
credit  balance  upon  which  we  and  others 
to  C(»ne  can  draw  for  Inspiration  and 
strength. 

America  can  never  have  too  many 
John  Tabers.  He  was  a  true  patriot  in 
the  good  old-fashioned  inspirational 
sense  of  the  word.  He  was  my  good  and 
always  helpful  friend.  In  the  words  of 
the  Prophet  Isaiah,  he  lifted  up  a  .<-'and- 
ard  for  the  people  of  his  day.  n  i/  the 
Lord  bless  his  memory. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Sp  .er,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  "■  i.xas.  I 
now  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hallkck]. 
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Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  cer- 
tainly I  want  to  add  my  word  of  tribute 
to  one  of  the  greatest  friends  I  ever  had. 

John  Taber  was  already  a  highly  re- 
spected, experienced  Member  of  this 
body  when  I  came  here  as  a  freshman  in 
1935.  I  could  never  repay  him  for  his 
wise  counsel,  the  helping  hand  he  was 
always  willing  to  offer,  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  attitude  toward  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  he  loved  so 
deeply. 

John  was  a  fighter  who  asked  no 
quarter  and  gave  none. 

But  his  adversaries  were  worthy  op- 
ponents— never  enemies. 

Beneath  a  gruff  exterior  was  a  man  of 
great  kindness,  and  with  a  delightful 
sense  of  humor  that  could  and  did  come 
to  the  surface  even  when  the  going  was 
rough  and  the  debate  heated. 

John  Taber  left  the  membership  of 
this  great  body  a  rich  legacy  of  dedica- 
tion to  duty,  of  high  competence  and  a 
willingness  to  shoulder  far  more  than  his 
fair  share  of  the  arduous  committee 
work  that  is  so  vital  to  the  success  of 
the  legislative  process. 

Those  of  us  who  worked  with  John 
Taber  are  well  aware  of  the  high  regard 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  colleagues 
as  a  man  of  complete  integrity. 

It  was  my  privilege,  on  an  occasion 
some  years  ago.  to  visit  his  district  and 
to  speak  on  his  behalf. 

There  I  learned  firsthand  of  the  re- 
spect and  honor  he  enjoyed  among  the 
people  who  sent  him,  time  and  again,  to 
represent  them  in  this  body. 

A  truly  great  American  has  left  the 
scene  after  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  of  service  to  his  country. 

To  his  bereaved  family  I  extend  my 
sympathies  and  .share  its  sorrow. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  I 
now  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  friends  from  the  great  State  of  New 
York  in  paying  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
former  Member  of  the  House.  John 
Taber,  in  his  long  and  distinguished 
career,  had  the  honor  of  presiding  over 
the  great  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  of  serving  as  its  ranking  Republican 
member  for  many  years.  He  was  de- 
voted to  economy  in  govermnent  and  to 
the  American  way  of  life.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong  will  and  undisputed  integ- 
rity. He  was  a  big  man  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  It  was  my  privilege,  which 
I  shall  always  cherish,  to  have  been  a 
friend  and  colleague  of  this  noble  man 
and  great  American. 

I  extend  to  his  loved  ones  my  deepest 
sympathy  in  their  grief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Passman]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemsin  frwn 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  a  great  American, 
Congressman  John  Taber. 


Few  men  ever  served  in  this  House 
longer  or  more  effectively  than  our  late 
colleague  from  New  York.  Mr.  John 
was  a  man  of  great  integrity,  ability,  and 
courage.  His  relentless  fight  for  fiscal 
sanity  contributed  greatly  to  the  stability 
and  strength  of  our  country  and  resulted 
in  the  saving  of  many  billions  of  dollars 
for  American  taxpayers.  This  Nation 
is  indeed  fortunate  that  the  many  talents 
of  this  outstanding  patriot  were  devoted 
for  so  many  years  to  the  best  interests 
of  our  Government  and  country. 

Mr.  Taber's  unsurpassed  record  of  de- 
votion to  duty  and  accomplishment  will 
continue  to  inspire  those  of  us  fortunate 
enough  to  serve  with  him  and  will  serve 
as  an  excellent  example  for  public  serv- 
ants in  the  years  to  come. 

I  am  deeply  grieved  at  the  loss  of  a 
true  and  devoted  personal  friend,  but 
I  shall  always  be  grateful  that  it  was 
my  privilege  to  know  him  and  enjoy  his 
warm  friendship  and  wise  counsel. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  his  family  in  their  bereave- 
ment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority  whip, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Arends]. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  way  by  which  I  can  possibly  express 
the  grief  that  is  mine  with  the  passing 
of  my  beloved  friend  and  foi'mer  col- 
league, John  Taber.  No  words  can  con- 
vey the  personal  loss  I  feel. 

Nor  is  there  any  way  nor  any  words  by 
which  any  one  of  us  can  so  much  as  pre- 
sume to  add  an  inch  to  the  stature  of 
this  truly  great  man.  His  accomplish- 
ments as  a  Member  of  this  body  towers 
high  above  our  reach.  They  stand  as 
a  lasting  monument,  40  years  in  the 
building,  to  guide  us.  to  inspire  us,  and 
to  guide  and  inspire  all  who  come  after 
us. 

There  was  nothing  dramatic  about 
John.  He  was  not  given  to  dramatics. 
He  was  not  one  that  radiated  enthusiasm. 
He  never  became  excited,  nor  did  he  seek 
to  excite.  Many  looked  upon  him  as 
cold,  calculating,  and  unapproachable. 

But  that  was  only  the  impression  one 
might  have  who  did  not  really  know  him. 
Beneath  that  apparent  cold  exterior 
was  a  warmth,  a  compassion  and  an 
understanding  without  limits.  Those  of 
us  who  were  privileged  to  work  with  him 
and  to  know  him  came  to  recognize  that 
he  was  a  man  entirely  without  pretense 
and  of  the  highest  quality.  There  are 
all  too  few  such  men. 

For  something  like  25  years  I  served 
with  him.  During  this  period  I  came 
to  know  him  intimately.  And  I  take  im- 
measurable pride  in  saying  that  he  and 
I  became  personal  friends.  One  could 
not  have  a  friend  more  loyal  than  he. 

In  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  John 
Taber,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  twice  its  chairman, 
was  the  "watchdog"  of  the  Federal 
Treasury.  I  do  not  believe  any  man 
served  in  the  Congress  who  had  a  more 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  Federal  budget 
than  John.  Nor  do  I  believe  any  man 
did  more  toward  saving  tax  dollars  for 
the  American  people.  There  is  no  way 
of  ever  determining  how  much  waste  he 


uncovered  and  how  many  dollars  of  un- 
necessary Federal  expenditures  he  pre- 
vented. The  figure  must  be  in  the  bil- 
lions over  the  manj'  years  he  worked  with 
painstaking  care  on  the  appropriation 
bills. 

This  is  a  fact  of  record.  In  aU  the 
years  I  have  served  in  this  body  not  often 
has  the  Congress  ended  up  with  not  only 
a  balanced  budget  but  a  surplus  to  ap- 
ply on  the  national  debt.  And  that  was  a 
Congress  when  John  Taber  was  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Truly,  John  has  written  his  name  in- 
delibly on  the  pages  of  histoi-y.  He  is  no 
longer  with  us.  But  he  lives.  He  will 
live  forever  in  the  history  of  the  Con- 
gress he  loved,  and  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  we  who  loved  him,  as  a  states- 
man, as  a  man  of  character,  and  as  a 
warm  persoiml  friend. 

I  have  lost  a  fine  and  good  friend,  and 
I  extend  my  sincerest  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank-the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  major- 
ity whip,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  BoGGsL 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  in 
the  tributes  which  have  been  paid  to  a 
former  distinguished  Member  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  first  came  here, 
now  25  years  ago,  John  Taber  was  one 
of  the  very  first  people  that  I  came  to 
know.  I  was  impressed  then  with  his 
diligence,  his  knowledge,  his  dedication, 
his  hard  work,  his  integrity,  and  his  de- 
votion to  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  the  years 
that  we  served  together  I  would  say  that 
those  attributes  were  the  ones  that  dis- 
tinguished him  as  a  Member  of  this  great 
body. 

The  country  is  a  greater  country  be- 
cause John  Taber  served  here,  and  as 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Arends],  my  colleague,  the 
minority  whip,  said,  his  exterior  may 
have  been  cold  but  he  had  a  warm  heart 
and  an  understanding  sjmipathetic  per- 
sonality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  honored  to  number 
him  a  friend. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  the  serUor  Republican 
Member    from    that    great    State    (Mr. 

FlNOl. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  dean  of 
the  New  York  Republican  delegation,  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stpatton],  in  his 
remarks  here  this  afternoon. 

In  1953,  when  I  first  came  to  this  Con- 
gress, John  Taber  of  my  own  State  of 
New  York  w8.s  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Approprlaticris  Committee.  To  a  fresh- 
man Congressman,  he  was  a  powerful 
and  Imposing  man. 

I  had  not  known  John  Taber  personal- 
ly until  then  except  by  reputation.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative ability.  He  brought  a  rarely 
matched  skill  and  dedication  to  his  job. 
As  chairman  and  later  ranking  minority 
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member  of  the  Approprlatlotu  Commit- 
tee, he  was  a  valiant  watchdog  of  the 
Treasury,  saving  oountless  mUUon<i  of 
doUsin  from  waste  during  his  many  years 
In  the  Houae. 

John  Taber  will  be  missed.  He  has 
been  missed  since  his  retirement.  This 
House  and  this  coimtry  can  always  use 
men  like  John  Taber.  Unfortunately,  we 
always  have  too  few  of  them. 

I  am  proud  that  John  Taber  was  a 
son  of  the  SUte  of  New  York.  New  York 
can  be  proud  of  his  40  years  of  service 
In  the  Cotvgrets.  They  were  years  of 
achievement — they  were  years  of  dedi- 
cation. Not  only  will  we.  In  Congress. 
oxlM  him  but  he  will  be  a  great  loss  to 
this  Nation  and  to  New  York  State. 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  the  distln- 
giiished  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
FLTin]. 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider 
it  a  privilege  to  join  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  others  in  paying  this 
dMerved  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  be- 
loved colleagxie  and  expressing  our  high 
regard  for  him. 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  the  83d 
Congress  in  a  special  election,  John 
Taber  was  the  chairman  of  the  CtHxmiit- 
tee  on  Appropriations. 

After  my  election  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  for  the  remainder  of 
John  Taber's  congressional  service,  I 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions with  him  while  he  was  ranking 
minority  member.  As  a  member  of  the 
conmilttee  and  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  had  the  opportunity  to  come 
to  know  him  and  know  him  well. 

To  know  him  was  to  have  a  very  high 
regard  and  respect  for  him.  I  admired 
his  courage,  his  ability,  his  integrity,  and 
the  intense  loyalty  that  he  demonstrated 
as  an  able,  and  patriotic  American. 

This  country  is  better  because  of  his 
service.  This  country  is  poorer  because 
he  is  no  longer  with  us  as  a  Member  of 
this  House.  But  his  influence  will  be  felt 
and  he  will  be  rememhered  as  long  as 
there  remains  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  single  Member  who  served 
with  him  and  who  came  to  know  and  to 
respect  him. 

The  fiscal  policy  and  stature  of  this 
country  increased  greatly  during  the 
period  of  John  Taber's  almost  40  years 
of  senrlce.  During  that  time  he  saw  an 
annual  ttudget  exceed  the  combined  total 
of  the  budgets  for  the  first  dozen  years 
of  his  service  as  a  Representative  in  the 
Congreas. 

John  Taber's  regard  for  and  recogni- 
tion of  his  responsibilities  as  a  Member 
of  this  legislative  body  and  to  the 
American  people  increaaed  with  each 
year  at  his  senrloe  and  increased  In  pro- 
portioti  to  the  increase  In  the  amount  In- 
votTcd  in  the  annual  appropriation  bills 
enacted  by  the  Congrcaa. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  deep 
rawrenoe  and  with  a  sincere  high  regard 
toe  the  memory  of  this  departed  Mem- 
ber that  my  family  and  I  extend  to  his 
family  and  his  friends,  our  deepest 
sytoiwthy  in  the  loss  of  their  loved  one, 
this  great  American. 


Mr.  STRATTON  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  very  eloquent  remarks. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman    from     North     Carolina     [Mr. 

JOKAS]. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  heavy  heart  that  I  Join  my  colleagues 
today  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  one  of  the  greatest  Americans  of  this 
century,  the  late  John  Taber. 

After  a  long  and  distinguished  service 
in  this  body,  with  a  record  for  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility which  has  been  unmatched 
in  this  century,  Mr.  Taber  voluntarily 
retired  to  private  life  hoping  to  enjoy 
some  years  of  relaxation  free  from  the 
constant  pressures  of  office  which  have 
steadily  mounted  in  recent  years.  Alas, 
it  was  not  to  be.  After  only  a  few  short 
years  In  private  life,  the  grim  reaper  paid 
his  call  and  Mr  Taber  was  denied  the 
opportunity  to  enjoy  for  long  the  retire- 
ment he  so  richly  deserved  following  al- 
most a  lifetime  of  dedicated  service  to 
his  Nation  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Stanch  defender  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  valiant  fighter  for  fiscal 
responsibility,  implacable  enemy  of 
waste  and  extravagance,  John  Taber  has 
left  for  posterity  a  monument  more  last- 
ing than  bronze. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
S^eld  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  HAKtry]. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  No- 
vember 22,  this  body  lost  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  former  Members  and  the 
citizens  of  central  New  York  lost  one 
of  their  most  outstanding  public  serv- 
ants. 

John  Taber,  who  represented  the  con- 
gressional district  adjacent  to  my  own. 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  40  years.  While  it  was  not  my  priv- 
ilege to  serve  with  him,  I  knew  of  his 
dedication  to  the  needs  of  his  constit- 
uents in  central  New  York.  His  name 
WAS  a  household  word  in  our  area. 

At  the  time  of  his  resignation,  in  1962, 
he  was  the  ranking  Republicaa  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  Though  he 
was  an  avid  stalwart  of  his  party,  he  al- 
ways put  his  country  ahead  of  partisan 
gain  and  in  so  doing  won  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  his  colleagues. 

John  Taber's  voice  Is  silent  now,  but 
the  memory  of  this  dedicated  man  will 
live  on  In  central  New  York  as  long  as 
decency  and  honor  remain  a  part  of  our 
value  system. 

I  Join  his  successor.  Congressman  Sam 
Stxatton.  in  saluting  the  memorj-  of 
John  Taber  and  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathies  to  his  family. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

[&fr.  CXDERBERCl. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Join  with  my  coUeag^ues  in  paying  this 
deserved  tribute  to  our  late  colleague, 
John  S.  Taber. 

I  had  the  honor  and  privilege  to  serve 
with  Congressman  Taber  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  a  number  of 
years  t)efore  his  retirement.  I  recall 
coming  to  the  83d  Congress,  being  ap- 
pointed to  that  committee,  and  making 
his  acquaintance.  As  time  went  by  I  ob- 
served that  one  could  not  help  but  have  a 


greater  respect  each  year  for  his  ability, 
his  Integrity,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
fiscal  situation  in  our  country. 

I  was  always  amazed  at  the  wonderful 
liaison  that  took  place  between  John 
Taber,  when  he  was  chairman  or  minor- 
ity member  of  that  committee,  and  our 
late  colleague,  Clarence  Cannon,  who  also 
served  on  that  committee.  I  think  we 
had  at  that  time  an  example  of  one  of 
the  finest  liaisons  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  House  and.  between  the  two  rank- 
ing members  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. In  the  long  run  I  think  it 
was  good  for  our  country  that  that 
wonderful   relationship  took  place. 

Our  country  has  lost  a  wonderful  man, 
a  man  who  has  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  this  country.  His 
service  in  the  Congress  is  missed,  and  I 
wish  to  extend  my  deepest  .sympathy  to 
his  family. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Robison]. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  late  departed  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Honorable  John  Taber,  of 
Auburn,  NY. 

Although  the  phrase  has  been  often 
used,  and  in  differing  ways,  I  believe  it 
was  Henry  Clay,  also  a  former  Member 
of  this  body,  who  first  reminded  us  that: 

Government  Is  a  trust,  and  the  officers  of 
the  government  are  trustees:  and  both  the 
trust  and  the  trustees  are  created  for  the 
benefit  of  tlie  people. 

In  my  own  memory  of  John  Taber,  it 
*s  probably  this  facet  of  his  public 
career — that  is,  his  own  personal  idea 
about  the  approach  a  public  servant 
should  take  toward  his  task — that  will 
remain  in  my  mind,  for,  in  every  possible 
sense  of  the  word,  John  Taber  consid- 
ered himself  a  "trustee."  and  all  the  sev- 
eral public  offices  tha(  he  held  at  various 
times  as  being  "trusteeships"  for  the 
people  he  served,  and  served  so  well. 

His  was  truly  a  distinguished  career  of 
public  service.  Born  at  Auburn  in  1880, 
educated  at  Yale,  and  admitted  to  the 
New  York  State  Bar  Association  in  1904, 
in  the  following  year  he  became  the  su- 
pervisor of  his  township  and,  thus,  a 
member  of  the  Cayuga  County  Board  of 
Supervisors.  Learned  and  respected  in 
the  law,  he  moved  on  in  1910  to  become 
Cayuga  County's  special  judge,  a  post 
he  held  through  1918. 

Active  also  in  political  affairs,  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican 
Conventions  in  1920,  1924,  and  again 
in  1936,  and  in  addition  was  the  chair- 
man of  his  own  county's  Republican  com- 
mittee from  1920  to  1925. 

First  elected  to  this  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  in  November  of  1922,  he 
served  herein  from  March  4,  1923,  until 
his  retirement  at  the  end  of  the  87th 
Congress  in  late  1962. 

His  first  committee  assignment — most 
unusual  as  all  of  us  know  for  any  first- 
termer — was  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  this  was  his  only  major 
committee  assignment,  here,  during  the 
ensuing  40  years.  In  that  period  of  time, 
John  Taber  saw  great  changes  come 
about  In  the  nature  of  his  responsibil- 
ities as  he  witnessed  the  growth  of  our 


annual  Federal  budget  from  $3,748  mil- 
lion in  1923.  to  close  to  $100  billion  by 
the  end  of  his  years  of  service. 

John  Taber  was  deeply  concerned  by 
this  trend,  and  by  the  manner  in  which — 
at  least  in  his  view— the  Congress,  It- 
self, seemed  to  gradually  lose  Its  control 
over  the  budgetary  process.  To  many, 
John  Taber's  views,  here,  were  old- 
fashioned,  and,  from  that  viewpoint, 
his  critics  were  sometimes  numerous, 
but  all  of  them  had  always  the  utmost 
respect  for  Mr.  Taber,  and  for  his 
knowledge  as  an  articulate  and  out- 
spoken fighter  for  what  he  considered  to 
be  the  demands  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

They  all  had,  too — as  did  all  of  us  who 
were  privileged  to  work  with  and  to 
know  him — constant  admiration  for  his 
Integrity,  and  the  depth  of  his  honesty. 

And  this  was  appropriate,  for  to  John 
Taber,  as  to  Benjamin  Cardozo,  who  put 
it  this  way : 

A  trustee  is  held  to  something  stricter 
than  the  morals  of  the  marketplace.  Not 
honesty  alone,  but  the  punctilio  of  an  honor 
the  most  sensitive.  Is  then  the  standard  of 
behavior. 

It  was  this  kind  of  character  that  Mr. 
Taber  brought  to  his  work  as  a  member 
of  the  great  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  this  body,  of  which  committee 
he  served  as  chairman  in  both  the  80th 
and  83d  Congresses,  and  sis  ranking 
minority  member  from  1935  on  In  all 
other  Congresses  prior  to  his  retirement. 

I  think  it  can  accurately  and  fairly  be 
said,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
John  Taber  was  one  of  the  great  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  and  that  his  voice  was 
one  of  the  strongest  voices  ever  raised  in 
this  chamber.  This  body — and  this  Na- 
tion— was  the  better  for  his  service  to 
the  people  he  trusted,  and  who  had 
trust  in  him. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  our  be- 
loved Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  we  talk  about  John  Taber  we  talk 
about  not  only  one  of  the  great  Ameri- 
cans of  all  time  but  also  one  of  the  great 
legislators  of  our  Nation's  historj'. 

John  Taber  always  served  in  this  body 
in  accordance  with  his  flxed  beliefs,  his 
views  on  legislation,  and  he  always  served 
according  to  character. 

Between  us  there  developed  a  very 
strong  and  close  friendship,  a  friendship 
which  I  treasured  in  life  and  the  memory 
of  which  I  shall  always  treasure  as  long 
as  I  live. 

Members  have  heard  me  on  a  number 
of  occasions  refer  to  the  Importance  of 
friendship  not  only  In  the  Journey  of  life 
but  particularly  in  a  legislative  body.  I 
have  repeatedly  said  to  friends  of  mine 
that  the  middle  aisle  means  nothing  so 
far  as  friendship  is  concerned  and  that 
friendship  transcends  party  and  political 
considerations. 

As  a  Democrat  I  would  never  ask  a  Re- 
publican friend  of  mine,  on  the  basis  of 
friendship,  to  do  something  which  was 
contrary  to  a  flxed  policy  of  his  party. 
But  there  are  many  things  which  come 
within  the  realm  of  friendship — many 
Intangibles — and  the  limitations  of  party 


principle  or  position  are  very  small  in 
area. 

In  the  Journey  of  life  which  we  take 
with  each  other,  where  respect  and 
friendship  for  each  other  exist  without 
regard  to  the  middle  aisle,  I  see  no  mid- 
dle aisle  where  friendship  is  Involved, 
when  I  can  at  any  time  oe  of  assistance 
to  a  colleague  of  mlnr . 

Why  do  I  refer  x)  !hls  wher  I  talk 
about  John  Taber'  It  brings  back  to  my 
memory  sometb'jig  that  happened  dur- 
ing the  fourth  term  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  and  It  Involved  another  great 
and  dear  friend  of  mine  who  has  taken 
the  Journey  into  the  Great  Beyond.  My 
colleagues  who  served  with  him  will  re- 
member him  as  another  great  American 
and  another  great  legislator,  Bill  Dltter, 
of  Pennsylvania.  What  a  man  he  was. 
What  men  both  of  them  were. 

F.D.R.  had  sent  up  an  appropriation 
for  some  agency,  the  head  of  which  was 
getting  headlines  in  unE>opularlty  at  the 
time.  I  believe  It  Involved  some  $18 
million  on  a  regular  appropriation  bill, 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
cut  out  the  $18  million.  The  time  was 
ripe.  The  emotionalism  existed.  The 
head  of  the  agency  and  the  agency  were 
going  through  a  period  of  pain  and  tra- 
vail, which  occasionally  happens  with- 
out regard  to  what  administration  might 
be  in  power.  So  the  $18  million  was  not 
appropriated. 

I  was  at  the  White  House  one  night 
after  F.D.R.  arrived  back  from  one  of 
his  last  trips  abroad — I  believe  it  was  his 
last  trip,  as  a  matter  of  fact — and  the 
head  of  the  agency  was  talking  with  the 
President.  Everybody  was  around  the 
President.  He  saw  me.  He  said.  "John, 
come  here."  I  supposed  that  the  Presi- 
dent wanted  to  transfer  this  conversa- 
tion to  me,  and  I  did  not  blsmie  him.  He 
said  to  me,  "So-and-so" — and  called  him 
by  his  first  name — "Has  a  problem.  I 
sent  up  a  request  for  $18  million  and  the 
Congress  cut  it  out.  I  am  going  to  send 
up  a  supplemental  appropriation  re- 
quest. I  should  like  to  have  you  get  it 
in  the  bill.  I  should  like  to  have  It  In 
the  supplemental  bill." 

I  said,  "I  will  do  what  I  can,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent." And  he  said,  "I  will  leave  it  up  to 
you." 

I  have  served  many  years  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  learned  a  little  from  this 
experience.  I  am  practical,  at  least.  I 
do  not  know  everything,  but  I  try  to 
learn  a  little  from  my  contacts  with  my 
friends  and  my  colleagues. 

I  sent  for  John  Taber  and  for  Bill  Dlt- 
ter, and  I  said:  "The  'Great  White  Chief 
at  the  White  House  spoke  to  me  yester- 
day, and  I  will  tell  you  what  he  said.  He 
said,  'John,  I  want  you  to  get  this  ap- 
propriation through.' "  And  I  said  to 
them.  "I  want  to  show  the  President  I 
can  do  It.  That  is  all.  Now  you  are  my 
pals  and  you  are  my  friends,  and  friend- 
ship, as  you  and  I  know,  is  a  two-way 
street.  This  is  no  policy  in  your  party. 
I  do  not  know  how  you  are  going  to 
do  it.  I  am  not  going  to  speak  to  any- 
one else  on  the  committee  about  it.  I  do 
not  know  how  you  are  going  to  do  It,  but 
I  would  like  to  have  you  do  It." 

So,  3  or  4  weeks  went  by.  They  held 
hearings,  and  so  forth.    It  is  in  my  mind 


now  that  one  day  John  Taber  and  Bill 
Ditter  met  me  In  the  hallway  coming, 
appar  ntly,  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. Well,  you  remember  how 
John  would  have  his  head  down  when 
he  was  talking  with  you.  He  called  me 
and  motioned  to  me  -.nd  said,  "John," 
and  you  know  how  he  would  talk.  He 
said.  "John,  you  remember  that  appro- 
priation matter  you  talked  to  Bill  and 
me  about?  "  I  said,  "Yes.  Sad  news?" 
He  said.  "Well,  John,  we  could  not  give 
the  $18  million.  All  we  could  do,  John, 
was  $17,750,000." 

Now,  those  are  memories.  John 
McCORMACK  never  forgets  those  things. 
When  we  are  talking  about  John  Taber 
it  brings  my  mind  back  to  this  Incident. 
It  is  one  of  the  memories  of  friendship 
and  respect.  John  Taber  was  my  dear 
friend.  My  thoughts  of  him  today  and 
my  remarks  are  not  only  of  him  as  a 
colleague  but  as  more  than  that,  a  dear 
and  valued  friend  of  mine.  I  thiiik  John 
Taber,  if  he  could  speak  to  us  from  be- 
yond the  Great  Divide,  would  be  happy 
that  I  made  reference  to  that  Incident 
showing  the  meaning  and  significance  of 
friendship  among  us  in  the  Journey  of 
life. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  from  New 
York,  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  In  expressing  my  deep  sym- 
pathy on  the  passing  of  our  dear  friend 
and  in  extending  to  his  son  my  profound 
sympathy. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  Speaker  of  the  House  for  those 
remarks.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Davis  1. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  ^)eak- 
er,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  the  successor  to  the  great  John 
Taber,  yielding  to  me.  I  had  the  expe- 
rience of  serving  as  a  subcommittee 
chairman  under  John  Tat)er,  and  I  think 
it  bespeaks  the  rapid  transition  In  which 
we  all  pass  here  in  this  Chamber,  that 
as  I  look  about  me  I  see  no  other  Repub- 
lican Member  of  the  present  House  of 
Representatives  who  can  make  that 
statement.  So  fast  has  the  chain  of 
events  moved,  and  so  fast  have  the  char- 
acters changed  on  this  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  past  few  years. 

As  our  beloved  Spe£iker  Just  said,  John 
Taber  was  often  referred  to  in  the  press 
and  elsewhere  as  a  rather  crusty  char- 
acter. Yet  I  know  of  no  one  who  had  a 
real  sense  of  human  kindness  closer  to 
his  heart  than  did  John  Taber.  I  know 
of  no  one  who,  in  spite  of  great  responsi- 
bilities that  he  bore,  when  he  was  alter- 
nating, in  the  years  that  I  served  here 
before,  with  Clarence  Cannon  in  chalr- 
maning  this  great  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, was  more  anxious  to  be  helpful 
to  his  junior  colleagues.  In  the  83d  Con- 
gress when  John  Taber  resimaed  the 
chairmanship  of  that  great  committee,  I 
remember  how  anxious  he  was  to  provide 
a  spot  or  a  group  of  spots  on  this  com- 
mittee to  some  of  the  promising  new- 
comers here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. His  love  of  tradition  was  not  such 
that  there  was  any  hidebound  attitude 
which  prevented  him  from  providing  op- 
portunities for  those  who  did  come  here 
In  their  first  Initiation  into  this  body. 
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It  WM  at  that  time  In  the  83d  Congress 
that  for  the  first  time  anyone  then  here 
could  recall — and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
comparable  drcumfitances  since — when 
there  were  six  Republican  freshmen 
Monbers  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  were  given  places  on  that  great 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Among 
tboee  were  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas  1.  who 
now  stands  as  the  second  ranking  Re- 
publican on  that  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Lai»d],  who 
now  serves  as  the  chairman  of  our  con- 
ference, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  CxonBUGl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  HrttsxaI,  who  now  serves 
in  the  other  body.  I  can  recall  that 
John  Taber  asked  only  one  question.  I 
happened  to  be  sitting  In  his  office  as  he 
made  a  number  of  telephone  calls,  as  he 
put  It,  "to  check  out  some  of  these  fresh- 
men." He  asked  only  one  question,  ■Will 
they  stand  up?"  That  is  all  he  asked 
of  the  people  whose  opinion  he  wanted 
to  get  with  respect  to  the  placement  of 
theae  six  newcomers  on  that  great  com- 
mittee. 

I  had  the  pleasiire  of  knowing  his  son. 
Chuck,  who  served  him  In  such  a  de- 
voted fashion  while  John  was  here  In 
the  House.  I  know  Chuck  must  feel  very 
much  alone  these  days  with  his  mother 
and  dad  both  gone.  I  hope  he  will  take 
some  comfort  and  a  measure  of  great 
pride  In  having  the  opportimlty  to  read 
this  RxcoRO  tomorrow  and  gain  there- 
from some  measure  of  the  great  pride 
that  all  of  us  felt  who  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  serve  with  John  Taber  on  this 
great  Committee  on  Appropriations,  smd 
particularly  to  serve  under  his  chair- 
manship and  to  feel  the  great  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  by  his  former  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  sdsle  and  all  those 
who  served  with  him  here  in  this  great 
House  of  Representatives^ 

I  thank  the  present  Incrmibent  of  the 
seat  that  John  Taber  held  so  long  and 
so  proudly,  for  yielding  to  me  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for 
his  very  eloquent  tribute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Piuaxl. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  our  beloved  former  colleague.  John 
Taber,  saddens  all  who  knew  him.  His 
loot  and  distinguished  service  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  of  which  he 
twice  acted  as  chairman,  made  him  an 
acknowledged  expert  in  governmental 
fiscal  matters.  To  this  task,  he  brought 
personal  convictions  to  which  he  re- 
mained faithful  throughout  his  40  years 
in  the  Ooncreas.  Economy  and  efficiency 
were  objectives  he  truly  sought.  His 
dotted  determination  brought  him  na- 
tional recocnltlon  as  a  real  champion  of 
sound  operating  practices. 

He  loved  this  country  and  worked  hard 
to  preserve  its  greatness.  Although  he 
had  a  gruff  exterior,  those  close  to  him 
appreciated  his  sensitivity  and  relied  on 
his  qrxnpathetlc  understanding.  He  was 
eminently  fair  In  his  Judgments  and 
charitable  In  his  attitudes.     Yes,  John 


was  truly  a  true  friend  and  a  thorough 
gentleman. 

The  real  strength  of  government  lies 
In  the  character  of  its  leadership  and 
men  like  John  Taber  are  always  needed 
on  the  national  scene.  He  set  a  high 
standard  of  public  service  which  grate- 
ful constituents  and  admiring  colleagues 
will  long  remember.  This  great  legis- 
lator reflected  real  credit  upon  his  State 
of  New  York  and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  HortonJ. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stratton)  for  yielding  to  me  and  I  take 
this  time  to  likewise  join  with  my  col- 
leagues who  have  paid  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  John  Taber,  who  was  one  of 
the  great  stalwarts  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  who  was  beloved  by 
those  who  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  him  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  by  those  he  served 
through  his  long  public  career. 

Although  I  am  well  aware  that  he  lived 
a  long  and  full  life,  I  confess  to  a  sense 
of  deep  personal  loss  at  his  passing,  a 
sense  of  loss  that  remains  vivid  because 
I  admired  him  so  much,  and  because  I 
continue  to  receive  expressions  of  regard 
for  him  from  his  former  constituents  In 
Wayne  County,  now  part  of  the  36th  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent. 

For  20  consecutive  terms  John  Taber 
represented  in  the  House  the  beautiful 
Plnger  Lakes  region  of  western  New 
York.  He  was  named  to  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  his  first  term. 
He  became  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber in  1933,  and  became  the  committee's 
chairman  in  the  Congresses  that  began 
in  1947  and  1953— the  80th  and  the  83d. 
His  service  was  monumental  in  scope, 
depth,  and  quality.  It  was  one  of  the 
greatest  examples  of  fiscal  integrity  and 
fiscal  responsibility  ever  demonstrated 
by  a  Member  of  Congress  charged  with 
the  awesome  duties  incident  to  the  con- 
gressional power  of  the  purse. 

He  scrutinized  Federal  budgets  with 
extraordinary  care.  No  item  was  too 
small  for  his  attention,  and  he  relent- 
lessly insisted  that  each  entry  be  sepa- 
rately and  fully  justified.  Cabinet  mem- 
bers and  heads  of  executive  departments 
who  came  before  him  stood  in  awe  of  his 
fiscal  prowess.  They  credited  him  with  a 
sixth  sense  that  enabled  him  to  discover 
any  excess  in  a  budget  request. 

The  finest  memorial  to  this  great  man 
and  to  his  achievement  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  is  a  steady  adherence  to  the 
cause  to  which  his  life  was  dedicated:  the 
sound  management  of  the  public  funds, 
the  people's  contributions  in  taxes  to 
their  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  parenthetically,  I  might 
add  that  when  I  first  went  to  New  York 
State — my  wife's  family  was  from  the 
small  town  of  Interlaken,  NY.,  which 
was  located  in  the  congressional  district 
represented  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Mr.  Taber — I  learned  firsthand  of 
the  great  service  he  was  rendering  to  his 
ooDstltuents  In  that  congressional  dis- 
trict. 


Also,  I  had  the  privilege  of  following 
the  career  of  the  late  great  John  Taber 
while  I  attended  Cornell  University  Law 
School  in  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  and  then  later 
when  I  moved  to  Rochester,  N.Y.,  the 
area  which  it  Is  now  my  privilege  to  serve 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  Important 
contribution  that  I  can  make  to  the  re- 
marks that  have  been  made  here  today 
is  this:  I  have  the  privilege  of  repre- 
senting the  36th  Congressional  District 
which  includes  the  County  of  Wayne, 
which  at  one  time  was  a  part  of  the  con- 
gressional district  represented  by  the  late 
John  Taber  In  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Even  today  as  I  make  my  rounds 
In  Wayne  County  I  hear  many  great 
things  about  John  Taber  and  the  repre- 
sentation that  he  rendered  that  county 
and  that  congressional  district  while  he 
served  here  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  here  today  in 
paying  tribute  and  respect  to  the  memory 
of  John  Taber,  and  extend  to  his  son  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Denton]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  with  mixed  emotion — sadness  over 
the  loss  of  a  former  colleague,  and  pride 
in  having  served  with  him. 

Former  Congressman  John  Taber  lived 
a  long  and  very  useful  life.  I  am  sure 
that  prior  to  his  death  at  age  85  he  spent 
many  days  in  retrospect,  thinking  of  the 
things  he  had  seen  and  things  he  had 
done. 

John  Taber  and  I  did  not  agree  in  our 
political  philosophy  but  he  was  sincere 
and  dedicated  In  his  beliefs. 

And,  as  a  great  advocate  of  economy 
in  our  Government  he  served  a  very  use- 
ful purpose.  He  was  often  criticized  for 
cuts  he  made  In  appropriation  measures. 
But  again,  I  must  say  that  men  of  his 
FHjlltical  views  are  absolutely  necessary 
in  our  Government. 

John  Taber  was  an  expert  in  his  field. 
He  had  unlimited  knowledge  of  Govern- 
ment activities  and  expenditures.  He 
knew  all  the  techniques  of  budget  prep- 
aration: of  investigations  and  hearings; 
and  he  n&s  a  master  at  reaching  agree- 
ments in  conference. 

As  a  yf)ung,  junior  Democrat  I  had  the 
opportunity  several  times  to  sit  beside 
Mr.  Taber,  as  a  senior  Republican,  in 
conference  committees.  And  I  must  say 
that  ills  advice  was  always  good. 

He  served  many  years  In  Congress  and 
left  his  imprint  here  in  many  ways. 

I  extend  miy  sjonpathy  to  his  family 
but  offer  them  consolation  In  the  thought 
of  the  worthwhile  life  John  Taber  led 
tmd  of  the  great  service  he  rendered  to 
his  Government  and  to  his  country. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  suld  anjrthing  to  the  fine 
tributes  from  so  many  of  my  colleagues 
to  our  greetly  beloved  former  colleague 
and  good  friend,  John  Taber.     But  I 
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surely  want  to  add  my  voice  to  the  acco- 
lades on  his  behalf  today. 

I  always  refer  to  Chairman  Taber  as 
"Mister  John."  It  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  have  worked  with  him  in  excess  of 
20  years  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, so  I  think  I  can  appraise  him 
accurately.  Men  do  not  come  any  finer. 
By  any  yardstick  used  to  measure  him, 
Mr.  John  was  a  big,  outstanding  man. 
He  has  wielded  a  great  Influence  in  the 
Congress  for  sound  fiscal  policy  and 
measures.    His  influence  will  endure. 

Everyone  who  ever  knew  him  will  at- 
test to  his  honesty,  his  Integrity,  his  sin- 
cerity, and  high  sense  of  public  duty. 
Mr.  John  was  a  big  man — big  In  so  many 
ways— big  In  heart— big  In  dedication  to 
his  country — big  to  the  high  purposes  he 
devotedly  served. 

Mr.  John  was  a  kind  man,  an  able  man, 
a  greatly  beloved  and  respected  man. 
His  big  voice  In  the  Halls  of  Congress 
will  continue  to  ring  in  our  memories  and 
in  our  hearts.  His  objectives  were  noble. 
His  goals  will  continue  as  a  heritage  for 
our  Nation  In  future  generations.  He 
was  a  great  friend  and  we  are  all  sad- 
dened by  his  passing. 

I  join  with  all  my  colleagues  In  extend- 
ing to  his  son,  Charles,  his  sisters,  and 
every  member  of  his  wide  circle  of  friends 
and  loved  ones  our  heartfelt  sympathy, 
our  sorrow  at  their  great  loss,  and  our 
appreciation  for  a  job  well  done  by  Mr. 
John. 

THE    LATE    HONORABLE    JOHN    TABER 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  great  privilege  to  have  served  with 
John  Taber  on  the  Labor-Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Subcommittee  for  a 
number  of  years.  While  we  did  not  al- 
ways agree  100  percent  on  all  matters, 
our  relationship  was  always  close  and 
cordial,  and  my  admiration  for  him  con- 
tinued to  increase  as  we  worked  together 
through  the  years.  He  was  always  fair 
and  considerate  in  his  approach  to  com- 
mittee affairs,  and  as  the  late  Speaker 
Raybum  once  said,  "His  word  was  his 
bond."  He  was  a  man  you  could  always 
trust. 

During  his  40  years  of  service  in  the 
Congress  and  as  a  leading  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  Mr.  Taber 
never  varied  from  his  belief  that  Govern- 
ment expenditures  must  be  curtailed 
wherever  possible  to  maintain  the  finan- 
cial integrity  of  the  Nation.  He  dedi- 
cated his  intelligence,  his  ability,  and  his 
energy  to  the  proposition  that  Federal 
budgets  should  be  reduced  wherever  and 
whenever  possible  to  the  barest  minimum 
necessary  to  meet  the  public  need. 

He  once  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
House: 

I  appreciate  that  mine  \b  perhaps  a  lone 
voice  In  the  wilderness,  but  I  am  expressing 
the  sentiment  and  Issuing  a  warning  that  I 
believe  needs  to  be  issued  to  all  America  at 
the  present  time.  That  warning  Is  to  balance 
our  budget  or  face  disaster. 

While  many  of  us — I  suppose  we 
should  say  a  majority  of  us— regarded 
his  views  on  general  fiscal  policy  in  the 
later  years  as  somewhat  dated,  all  of  us 
who  knew  him  and  worked  with  him  al- 
ways admired  and  respected  the  depth  of 
m  convictions  and  the  breadth  of  his 
aevotion  to  the  pursuit  of  what  he  saw 
cxri 7 
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as  the  public  interest.  Never  once  did  I 
see  Mr.  Taber  put  self-interest  above  the 
national  interest — nor  do  I  believe  he 
ever  did.  As  has  so  well  been  said,  Amer- 
ica can  never  have  too  many  John 
Tabers. 

I  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  have 
served  with  John  Taber.  I  consider  it  a 
great  honor  to  have  been  Included  among 
his  friends.  His  passing  was  a  great  loss 
to  all  of  us  who  knew  him  well,  as  well  as 
to  the  people  of  this  great  Nation. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  gather 
at  this  hour  in  this  hallowed  House 
Chamber  to  honor  a  departed  colleague, 
the  Honorable  John  Taber,  who  passed 
away  last  November  22  in  his  home  at 
Auburn.  N.Y. 

Later  today  every  seat  in  this  Cham- 
ber will  be  filled,  every  chair  In  this  bal- 
cony will  be  occupied  as  we  gather  to 
listen  to  the  President  deliver  his  state 
of  the  Union  message.  The  klleg  lights 
will  blaze,  the  television  cameras  will  in- 
stantly carry  the  Presidential  Image  to 
the  Nation  and  the  radio  microphones 
will  record  every  word  for  the  waiting 
public. 

The  atmosphere  of  this  evening  will 
be  quite  different  from  the  scene  that 
greets  us  at  this  moment  as  we  quietly 
and  reverently  pay  tribute  to  a  departed 
patriot.  Not  that  John  Taber  would  have 
wanted  the  hoopla  of  a  television  per- 
formance or  a  joint  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, but  his  accomplishments  and  con- 
tributions to  America  certainly  warrant 
such  treatment. 

One  thing  Is  certain.  John  Taber 
would  have  been  Intensely  interested  in 
the  state  of  the  Union  message  we  will 
receive  today.  He  would  have  been  keen- 
ly aware  of  the  problems  facing  our 
Nation.  He  would  have  listened  intently 
for  clues  to  the  budget  message  that  will 
be  received  later  this  month. 

This  one-time  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  had  a  tre- 
mendous grasp  of  the  fiscal  problems 
fticlng  the  Nation  and  was  a  vigorous 
protector  of  the  people's  resources. 
Those  of  us  who  now  serve  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  cannot  help  but 
reflect  on  the  principles  and  accomplish- 
ments of  this  former  chairman.  Per- 
haps John  Taber 's  approach  to  fiscal 
problems  can  best  be  described  as  sound- 
ly conservative.  His  efforts  saved  the 
American  taxpayers  untold  billions  of 
dollars,  but  a  really  deserving  project 
or  request  never  floundered  for  lack  of 
funds.  It  is  well  for  us  to  recall  the  life 
of  John  Taber  as  we  now  tackle  the 
sober  problems  of  financing  a  war  and 
putting  pyramiding  domestic  spending 
in  proper  perspective. 

John  Taber  knew  that  no  government 
can  long  endure  by  spending  more  than 
it  receives  or  by  delaying  payments  to 
some  future  time.  As  a  member  and 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures,  John  Taber  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  well-being  of  his 
Nation  and  his  people.  We  owe  him  a 
tremendous  debt  of  gratitude  and  can 
only  repay  that  debt  by  following  his 
example  as  we  approach  the  grave  prob- 
lems facing  our  Republic. 


Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  for  an  opportunity  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  late  Congressman  John 
Taber,  of  New  York.  John  Taber  was  a 
Member  of  great  power  and  distinction 
in  this  body.  He  served  with  dedication 
through  some  36  years,  during  many  of 
which  he  was  either  chairman  or  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  Taber  and  I  disagreed  on  manv  Is- 
sues. We  stood  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
fence  on  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
major  questions  of  the  day.  But  he  was 
a  man  of  integrity  who  fought  hard  and 
openly  for  that  in  which  he  believed. 

He  was  a  politician  of  the  old  school 
and  he  was  respected  for  it. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  who  mourn 
the  passing  of  John  Taber  and  I  extend 
my  condolences  to  his  siirvlvors. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
greatly  saddened  by  the  passing  of  my 
friend  of  long  standing  and  our  very  dis- 
tinguished former  colleagiie,  the  able, 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York,' 
Hon.  John  Taber. 

Congressman  Taber  served  with  out- 
standing distinction  in  this  body  for 
many  years.  During  his  service,  he  made 
a  memorable  record  here,  not  only  as  a 
great,  devoted,  and  respected  leader  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  but  as  a 
great  American,  faithfully,  earnestly,  and 
ably  serving  our  country. 

I  thought  a  great  deal  of  John  Taber. 
He  was  a  sound,  solid,  devoted  public 
servant.  He  was  rugged  of  character 
and  conviction,  Irrevocably  committed  to 
free  American  Institutions. 

He  had  a  keen,  alert  mind  and  was  an 
untiring,  deeply  dedicated  worker. 

While  he  was  very  considerate  of 
others,  he  expected  others  to  be  consid- 
erate of  him.  He  was  Invariably  willing 
to  listen  to  the  appeals  of  others,  even 
though  he  did  not  agree  with  them. 

He  was  a  keen,  able  debater,  and  at 
times  a  dynamic  debater,  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  his  views  with  force 
and  conviction. 

He  was  a  man  of  exceptional  vigor  of 
expression  and  resolution  of  purpose. 

John  Taber  was  a  dear  friend  of  mine, 
and  I  had  occasion  to  talk  with  him  on 
numerous  occasions  about  lehlslative  and 
governmental  matters,  a, id  I  always 
found  him  to  be  reasonable  and  generous 
and  willing  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  be 
helpful. 

I  held  John  Taber  In  highest  esteem 
and  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  finest 
Americans  I  have  known.  The  records 
of  this  body  are  replete  with  evidence  of 
his  splendid  service,  his  leadership,  his 
accomplishments,  his  devotion  to  duty, 
and  he  will  long  be  remembered  here. 

In  my  mind  and  heart.  I  will  always 
carry  with  me  some  of  the  most  happy 
recollections  and  fondest  memories  of 
this  great  son  of  the  State  of  New  York 
who  served  here  for  so  many  years  as  the 
conscientious  devoted  servant  of  the 
Nation. 

I  am  very  sorry  and  greatly  saddened. 
Indeed,  to  learn  of  the  passing  of  this 
great  American  and  I  tender  to  his  family 
my  most  heartfelt  sympathy  for  the  loss 
of  such  dearly  beloved  one  and  such  a 
fine  public  servant  and  patriot  who 
served  his  district  and  his  country  with 
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honor,  distinction,  and  achlefvement  for 
■o  many  years. 

We  will  always  remember  John  Tsber 
because  he  was  a  valued  friend,  an  out- 
standing Congressman  and  a  great 
American. 

May  the  good  Lord  bless  and  keep  him 
in  His  eternal  home. 

Mr.  OROeS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Representative  John  Taber  rendered  long 
and  valuable  service  to  this  Nation. 

Through  the  years,  as  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  he  was  a 
stalwart  In  the  ranks  of  the  conserva- 
tives. He  abhored  wasteful  spending 
and  never  ceased  to  oppose  the  increas- 
ing and  unmanageable  Federal  debt. 

It  was  with  great  regret  that  I  wit- 
nessed his  voluntary  retirement  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  it  was  with 
a  feeling  of  personal  loss  that  I  learned 
of  his  death. 

Mrs.  Oross  Joins  me  in  extending  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Taber  and  other  members 
of  the  family. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  join  today  In 
paying  my  deepest  respect  to  the  memory 
of  our  former  colleague  and  friend,  the 
late  John  Taber,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Taber  served  with  great  distinc- 
tion for  many  years  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  with  him  on  the  com- 
mittee from  1958  until  his  retirement  at 
the  close  of  the  87th  Congress. 

He  was  extremely  able  and  had  an 
outstanding  amount  of  knowledge  about 
the  operations  of  government.  His  repu- 
tation as  a  stanch  fighter  for  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  economy  in  government 
was  both  widely  known  and  richly  de- 
served. 

John  Taber's  contributions  and  accom- 
plishments were  many.  Our  Nation  is 
better  off  for  his  having  served  so  con- 
scientiously and  well  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  late  John  Taber,  who  so  ably  repre- 
sented the  State  of  New  York  in  the  Con- 
gress for  almost  40  years. 

John  Taber  was  an  outstanding  legis- 
lator with  a  deep  sense  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. A  man  of  good  judgment,  he 
had  firm  convictions  and  the  courage  to 
stand  behind  those  convictions.  He  was 
blessed  with  the  ability  to  express  his 
thoughts  with  great  clarity. 

With  his  retirement  in  1962  the  Amer- 
ican people  lost  one  of  tiieir  ablest  pub- 
lie  servants  and  the  Congress  lost  one  of 
its  most  effective  lawmakers. 

I  will  never  forget  John  Taber.  When 
I  came  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  1953.  John  was  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  holding  one  of 
the  most  responsible  and  timft-consiun- 
ing  positions  of  the  House.  I  learned 
quickly  just  how  considerate  he  was  to 
freshmen  Members.  He  always  had  the 
time  and  was  always  willing  to  counsel 
the' Junior  Members.  Even  though  we 
were  of  opposite  political  faiths,  he  was 
very  helpful  to  me.  I  valued  his  friend- 
ship moat  highly. 

To  his  son.  Mrs.  Haley  and  I  extend 
our  deepest  sympathy. 


Mr.  KINO  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  fine  service  and 
to  the  long  years  of  dedication  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  rendered  by 
our  former  colleague,  John  Taber. 

Many  great  and  distinguished  men 
have  served  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  New  York,  but  I  know  of  no 
man  more  dedicated  to  his  own  State  and 
to  his  country.  John  Taber  was  a  legis- 
lator who  served  the  public  interest  with 
all  the  strength  and  capacity  at  his  com- 
mand. His  sense  of  conviction,  his  pur- 
pose, and  his  understanding  won  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  his  collesigues 
and  the  gratitude  of  his  constituents.  It 
was  a  great  honor  to  have  served  with 
him  and  to  have  been  numbered  among 
his  friends. 

Mrs.  King  and  I  express  to  his  family 
our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  death 
removed  one  of  this  century's  legislative 
giants  when  it  claimed  our  former  col- 
league, the  Honorable  John  Taber,  at  the 
age  of  85  last  fall. 

One  of  the  most  proud  moments  of  my 
H  years  on  Capitol  HlU  wtis  the  January 
day  in  1959  when  I  learned  I  had  been 
named  to  serve  under  Mr.  Taber  on  the 
powerful  House  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. He  had  become  a  virtual  legend 
in  his  own  time  for  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  his  fiscal  knowledge.  He 
served  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
during  the  80th  and  83d  Congresses  and 
was  ranking  minority  member  at  the 
time  I  was  appointed. 

There  have  been  few  minds  as  keen 
as  John  Taber's  and  no  newcomer  to  the 
complex  activities  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  could  have  asked  for  a  more 
brilliant  counselor.  I  shall  always  be 
grateful  for  the  courtesy  and  patience 
he  showed  me  during  my  early  days  on 
the  committee  and  for  the  guidance  he 
generously  continued  to  give  me  during 
the  succeeding  years.  When  he  retired 
at  the  close  of  the  87th  Congress,  in  1962, 
he  had  given  40  years  of  his  life  to  public 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  had  saved  the  taxpayers  literally 
billions  of  dollars  in  that  time. 

He  now  hs«  joined  the  ranks  of  Illus- 
trious Appropriations  chairmen  whose 
memories  are  a  continued  inspiration  to 
those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  xmder  them. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  John 
Taber  was  a  man  of  great  integrity  and 
that  he  had  a  deep  sense  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. For  these  qualities  he  will  be 
long  remembered,  not  only  among  his 
colleagues  but  also  former  ones.  He  will 
always  occupy  a  spot  of  special  regard, 
however,  for  his  lesser  known  qualities  of 
humor  and  charltablllty  among  his  closer 
friends.  His  many  years  of  service  in  the 
House  elevated  him  to  the  top  spot  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  where  he 
served  conscientiously  and  vigorously. 
As  much  as  I  admired  his  fiscal  capa- 
bility, I  will  always  remember  him  with 
fondness  for  his  delightful  qualities  as 
well.  He  was  indeed  a  great  American 
of  whom  we  can  be  very  proud. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  with 
deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the  pass- 


ing of  my  good  friend  and  disthigiilshed 
former  colleague,  John  Taber,  of  New 
York,  during  our  adjounmient  period. 
As  a  freshman  Congressman  in  the  83d 
Congress,  no  man  did  more  to  help  me 
learn  and  understand  the  workings  of 
the  Congress.  His  guiding  hand  was  an 
inspiration  to  me  in  my  early  years  as 
a  Member  of  this  body. 

rt  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  John 
Taber  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  the  first  10  years  of  my  service  here 
in  the  Congress,  and  I  shall  always  look 
back  on  those  years  and  on  John  Taber's 
influence  with  a  fond  memory  of  what  he 
meant  to  me  and  to  all  his  colleagues  in 
the  Congress.  No  Member  of  Congress 
has  had  greater  influence  on  me  or  been 
as  helpful  to  me  as  John  Taber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Taber  has  been 
sorely  missed  in  the  Congress  since  he 
retired  in  1982.  He  will  now  be  sorely 
missed  by  the  thousands  who  knew  and 
loved  this  man  who  exemplified  all  that 
is  good  and  fine  In  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  deepest 
sympathies  to  the  family  of  John  Taber 
and  to  his  many  friends  who  will  always 
remember  him  as  a  great  Member  of 
Congress,  an  outstanding  American  lead- 
er, and  a  true  friend. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gressman Taber  left  a  great  heritage  to 
his  family  and  to  our  country — for  he 
was  a  man  of  courage  and  character,  of 
tremendous  ability,  which  he  always  used 
for  the  public  good.  From  the  first  day 
of  my  service  with  him  here  he  mani- 
fested a  personal  interest  in  me  and  my 
efforts  and  he  never  failed  to  exemplify 
kindness  to  all  who  knew  him.  Our 
country  is  stronger  because  of  his  battles 
for  fiscal  soundness  and  for  the  other 
battles  he  waged  for  our  benefit. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
Taber,  Clarence  Cannon,  and  I  came  to 
Congress  together.  We  were  Members 
of  the  68th  Congress.  Clarence  Cannon 
has  gone  to  his  rest  and  now  John  Ta- 
ber follows.  Thus,  in  their  passing  there 
is  for  me  more  than  a  tinge  of  sadness. 
We  had  shared  many  memories  and  Uved 
through  much  of  the  same  history. 

John  Taber  brought  to  bear  upon  his 
work  the  highest  integrity  of  purpose  and 
conviction.  Throughout  his  years  in 
Congress  he  placed  always  first  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation.  He  never  ceased  to 
do  battle  against  extravEigance  and  im- 
warranted  spending.  His  constituency 
had  every  reason  to  love  him  and  it  did, 
and  repeatedly  sent  him  back  to  Con- 
gress until  he  retired. 

John  Taber  left  an  Indelible  mark  upon 
the  tablets  of  history  of  this  body.  Pub- 
lic service  at  best  is  often  arduous  and 
wearisome,  but  nevertheless  rewarding. 
We  who  knew  and  loved  John  Taber  wUl 
not  subscribe  to  the  cynicism  of  "The 
evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them;  the 
good  Is  oft  interred  with  their  bones." 
The  good  he  did  Is  not  interred  with  his 
bones,  rt  will  remain  forever  a  part  of 
the  greatness  of  this  country. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  late  John  Taber's  great  pride  was 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  He 
was  a  real  friend  to  every  Member  who 
served  on  that  ammilttee,  but  I  suppose 
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It  was  a  natural  development  that  he 
should  take  particular  Interest  in  Re- 
publican Members  who  developed  under 
his  tutelage.  He  was  solicitous  for  our 
welfare,  and  tried  to  give  the  opinions 
and  desires  of  each  of  us  all  the  consid- 
eration they  deserved. 

Although  it  is  well  known  that  Mr. 
Taber  was  an  avid  cutter  of  budgets,  his 
feeling  of  reverence  for  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  his  fine  sense  of 
patriotism  often  caused  him  to  prepare 
appropriations  for  purposes  which  he 
did  not  approve.  I  do  not  imagine  any 
Member  liked  our  programs  of  foreign 
aid  any  less  than  did  John  Taber.  How- 
ever, when  the  Congress  authorized  a 
program  for  foreign  aid,  Mr.  Taber 
proceeded  to  fund  it  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  He  was  the  first  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee, 
serving  in  that  capacity  while  chairman 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations 
in  the  80th  Congress.  Mr.  Taber  was  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations  until  he  retired  from  this 
body. 

The  guidance  which  John  Taber  gave 
to  the  various  departments  and  bureaus 
during  the  appropriations  process  have 
caused  him  to  do  their  work  better  and 
with  less  expense  to  the  taxpayer  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  done.  Our 
Government  is  more  efficient,  and  the 
taxpayer  is  certainly  better  off.  because 
John  Taber  was  willing  to  be  a  watchdog 
of  the  Treasury  and  an  implacable  en- 
emy of  bureaucratic  waste. 

In  his  passing  the  United  States  has 
lost  a  fine  citizen  and  the  State  of  New 
York  has  lost  an  able  and  devoted  son. 
Many  people,  both  here  and  in  his  home, 
have  lost  a  loyal  and  devoted  friend. 
Mrs.  Rhodes  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  Honorable  John  Taber  left  our  ranks 
several  years  ago,  he  has  been  remem- 
bered with  fond  and  vivid  memories. 

Now  as  we  gather  to  pay  tribute  to  his 
memory,  I  must  note  not  only  his  fiery 
stands  in  the  House  but  his  judicial  and 
legislative  service  to  his  loyal  constitu- 
ency. The  voters  of  the  former  38th 
District  of  the  State  of  New  York  brought 
John  Taber  back  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives again  and  again  for  20  con- 
secutive terms  and  he  served  under  the 
leadership  of   7  different  Presidents. 

As  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  he 
performed  a  vital  national  service  by  ad- 
vocating and  fighting  for  a  conservative 
fiscal  policy.  The  era  of  his  leadership 
was  noteworthy  as  a  stimulant  to  the 
two-party  system  of  Government. 

A  strong  man,  a  good  man,  a  man  con- 
cerned with  the  security  of  our  country, 
his  .spirit  is  indeed  missed  in  these  cham- 
bers. 

It  Is  with  pride  that  I  acknowledge  the 
virtues  of  this  great  New  Yorker  and 
look  back  with  gratification  on  being 
one  of  his  associates  and  colleagues 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  we  in  Congress  pay  tribute  to- 
day to  the  memory  of  a  distinguished 
gentleman,  our  former  colleague,  the 
Honorable  John  Taber,  who  represented 


the  36th  District  of  New  York  for  40 
years  before  his  retirement. 

It  was  with  profound  sorrow  that  I 
learned  of  his  death  last  fall. 

Congressman  Taber  was  a  courageous 
man,  one  who  was  not  afraid  to  stand 
alone  if  necessary.  He  was  a  forthright 
man  and  an  honest  man.  It  was  my  rare 
privilege  to  serve  with  him  in  the  86th 
and  87th  Congresses.  I  was  tremen- 
dously impressed  by  his  remarkable 
abUitles,  and  his  Intimate  knowledge  of 
the  intricacies  of  the  Federal  budget. 

Congressman  Taber  was  Indeed  an  In- 
spiring example  of  political  service. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  able,  conscientious,  and  Influential 
Members  of  this  House  when  I  first  came 
to  Congress  was  the  late  John  Taber.  of 
New  York.  He  had  a  wonderful  grasp 
oi  government  and  complete  courage  to 
vote  his  convictions. 

When  he  retired  in  1962,  it  was  because 
he  did  not  feel  able  to  continue,  physi- 
cally and  mentally,  to  carry  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities. This  was  a  real  loss  to  the 
House  and  to  the  country,  but  I  felt  he 
was  right,  because  he  knew  he  was  un- 
able to  carry  on  as  he  had  done  when 
he  was  a  younger  man. 

Personally,  I  learned  a  great  deal  from 
John  Taber,  but  most  of  all,  I  admired 
his  integrity.  His  courage  and  example 
will  always  be  an  Inspiration  to  me.  He 
was  a  truly  great  man  and  I  and  many 
others  are  better  for  having  been  asso- 
ciated with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  thing  I  recall  about 
John  Taber  was  his  human  understand- 
ing and  warmth  under  a  gruff  exterior. 
Another  quality  I  remember  about  him 
was  that  when  he  knew  he  did  not  have 
the  votes  to  prevail,  he  did  not  complain 
or  capitulate.  Instead,  he  made  his  argu- 
ment and  then  accepted  defeat  in  good 
humor. 

Today,  much  of  my  viewpoint  and 
many  of  the  opinions  I  express  are  the 
result  of  listening  to  John  Taber.  He  was 
no  orator,  but  he  had  the  figures  and 
could  forcefully  defend  his  position.  He 
was  always  highly  respected  by  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

His  collaboration  and  long  friendship 
and  association  with  the  late  Clarence 
Cannon,  of  Missouri,  was  widely  known 
and  served  as  a  wholesome  influence  in 
maintaining  good  legislative  procedure. 

As  it  must  to  all  of  us,  death  came  to 
John  Taber.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
try  to  emulate  his  flne  record  on  behalf 
of  the  Nation  and  fiscal  understanding. 

I  was  greatly  distressed  to  read  of  his 
death,  but  his  work  was  done — and  well 
done — so.  in  spite  of  sorrow  and  a  sense 
of  loss,  those  of  us  who  knew  him.  it  seems 
to  me,  should  emphasize  how  fortunate 
we  were.  For  that,  we  are  all  thankful. 
John  Taber  is  at  rest  and  his  problems 
are  over;  we  are  tharikful  for  that,  too. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  today  the  other 
Members  of  this  House  and  pay  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  John  Taber  who  served 
this  Nation  long  and  served  this  Nation 
most  effectively  for  over  40  years. 

Congressman  Taber  was  one  of  the 
most  respected  Members  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  and  he  was 


also  considered  as  one  of  the  watchdogs 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Even  after  his  retirement  he  continued 
to  speak  in  defense  of  the  ideas  In  which 
he  beUeved  so  thoroughly. 

His  steadfastness,  courage,  integrity, 
and  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
American  taxpayer  will  always  be  re- 
membered. 

I  extend  my  deepest  and  slncerest  sym- 
pathy to  the  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  with  sadness  that  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  Honorable  John  Taber,  of 
New  York.  I  knew  John  Taber  for  al- 
most 20  of  the  40  years  he  served  here  in 
this  House.  I  particularly  came  to  know 
him  through  my  service  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  which 
he  was  a  member  of  39  years.  While  I 
must  admit  that  on  many  an  occasion  we 
differed  markedly  on  policy  I  must  at  the 
same  time  salute  his  lifetime  goal — effi- 
cient and  economic  government  for  the 
benefit  of  the  t.  ^payers  and  country  as 
a  whole.  In  the  years  that  I  had  the 
honor  of  serving  with  John  Taber  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  also  came 
to  know  him  not  as  the  gruff,  angry  man 
as  the  press  so  often  likes  to  depict  what 
It  calls  congressional  "watchdogs,"  but 
rather  as  a  flne,  warm,  friendly,  and  con- 
siderate man. 

When  John  Taber  resigned  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  1962  after  40 
years  of  service,  the  loss  was  felt  not 
only  by  the  people  of  his  district  in  New 
York,  but  by  every  Member  of  this  body — 
regardless  of  which  side  of  the  aisle  he 
occupied. 

I  have  lost  a  firm,  true,  and  respected 
friend  in  the  passing  of  John  Taber. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Honorable  John  Taber,  a  distin- 
guished former  Member  of  the  Congress, 
passed  away  while  Congress  stood  in  ad- 
journment. It  is  my  purpose  today  to 
pay  a  brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  John  Taber  whose  courage 
and  adherence  to  principle  stand  unsur- 
passed in  the  Congress. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress — the 
80th  Congress — John  Taber  was  the 
chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  I  admired  him  then 
and  later  served  with  Congressman  Taber 
as  a  member  of  this  committee.  My  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  Congressman 
Taber  continued  to  grow.  We  disagreed 
at  times  but  in  disagreement  I  never 
failed  to  respect  my  colleague. 

He  stood  forthrightly  for  what  he  be- 
lieved—and he  believed  In  the  positions 
he  took.  Congressman  Taber  stood  for 
fiscal  responsibility  and  he  espoused  what 
he  consider  to  be  sound  budgetary  prin- 
ciples. 

He  was  a  colleague  for  whom  all  of 
us  who  served  with  him  had  the  highest 
regard.  His  integrity  was  of  the  highest 
degree  and  his  devotion  to  his  district, 
to  his  State,  and  to  the  Nation  was 
absolute. 

John  Taber  was  a  dedicated  American, 
a  patriot,  a  servant  of  the  people,  a 
friend,  and  a  devoted  believer  in  this 
great  institution,  the  Congress. 

He  served  long  and  he  served  well,  and 
was  a  stalwart  citizen. 
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Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Iftte 
John  Taber  was  a  most  valuable  Member 
of  this  body.  He  served  with  ^eat  dis- 
tinction for  nearly  40  years.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
once  as  chairman,  he  became  Icnown  as 
the  watchdog  of  the  Treasury.  In  that 
capacity  he  was  Instrumental  in  saving 
American  taxpayers  untold  billions  of 
dollars.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  one  Mem- 
ber has  ever  done  more  in  that  respect. 

John  Taber  was  Indeed  a  great  Ameri- 
can. He  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
good  government,  of  sensible  restraint  In 
the  function  of  the  Central  Government, 
and  of  those  fundamentals  which  make 
the  competitive  free  ent^.rprise  succeed. 
During  his  long  period  of  distinguished 
service  Mr.  Taber  did  more  than  his 
share  in  the  preservation  of  our  institu- 
tions. We  need  more  men  of  his  dedi- 
cation if  our  Republic  is  to  be  preserved. 


GENIKAL   LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  permission  to  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  RxcoRD,  foUowing  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
DurroNl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  IN  THE 
CONQRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Congszssional  Rzc- 
oao  on  the  life  and  achievements  of  the 
late  John  Taber. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  HERBERT 
COVINGTON  BONNER,  A  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 

COOLTf]. 

Ii4r.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  editorial-^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f  nnn  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  pause 
to  pay  tribute  to  our  beloved  colleague. 
Hkkbkit  Bomnxb,  who  has  passed  from 
the  shores  of  soimd  to  the  realm  of  si- 
lence. He  has  answered  his  last  roll- 
caU. 

By  his  intelligent  devotion  to  duty,  his 
great  fidelity  to  truth,  and  by  the  honest 
and  courageous  manner  In  which  he  dis- 
charged all  of  the  vital  functions  of  high 
office,  he  endeared  himself  to  his  col- 
leagues In  Congress  and  to  his  country- 
men. Modesty  and  simplicity  marked 
his  life;  truth  was  his  master;  and  his 
unblemlahed  character  was  the  tower  of 


his  strength.  Hxrbxrt  Bonnzr  was  a 
dedicated  public  servant  and  was  held 
in  high  esteem  by  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress with  whom  he  served  so  long  and 
so  well  aiid  by  all  the  Presidents  of  our 
Nation  with  whom  he  served.  He  was 
near  and  dear  to  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict which  he  so  well  and  ably  repre- 
sented, and  all  the  people  of  our  State 
and  of  our  Nation  owe  him  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude.  He  made  many  great  and 
grand  contributions  to  the  welfare  and 
happuiess  of  the  people  of  his  district. 
State,  and  Nation.  As  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  he  had  jurisdiction  over 
our  merchant  ships  which  sail  the 
bosoms  ot  the  seven  seas  and  visit  all  the 
ports  of  the  world  in  the  prosecution  of 
peaceful  and  profitable  commerce.  The 
Coast  Guard  which  has  saved  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  people  is  under  the  juris- 
diction of  his  great  committee.  The 
Coast  Guard  never  had  a  better  friend, 
nor  have  merchant  seamen  ever  had  a 
greater  champion  than  Herbert  Bonner. 
He  was  worthy  of  the  faith  and  con- 
fidence of  the  thousands  of  friends  who 
trusted  him. 

Just  Be  Glad 
( By  James  Whitcomb  Riley ) 
O  heart  of  mlae.  we  shouldn't  worry  so! 
What  we've  ml&Bed  of  calm  we  coulclnt  have. 

you  know ! 
WTiat  we've  met  of  stormy  pain, 
And  of  sorrow's  driving  rain. 
We  can  better  meet  aealn.  If  it  blow! 
We've  erred  In  that  dark  hour  we've  known. 
When   our   tears   fell   with   the   shower,    all 

alone! 
Were  not  shine  and  shower  blent 
Am  the  gracious  Master  meant? 
Let  us  temper  our  content  with  His  own. 

Pot,    we    know,    nv)t    every   morrow   can   be 

sad; 
So,  forgetting  all  the  sorrow  we  have  had, 
L«t  us  fold  away  our  fears. 
And  put  by  our  foolish  tears. 
And  through  all  the  coming  years  Just  be 

glad. 

Let  US  be  glad  that  we  knew  and  loved 
Herbert  Bonner,  and  let  us  today  pay 
tribute  to  the  nobility  of  his  soul.  We 
cannot  beautify  his  character,  nor  can 
we  exalt  his  life.  We  can  at  this  moment 
only  commune  with  the  spirit  of  our  de- 
voted friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  appropriate  editorials  which 
appeared  in  the  November  8  edition  of 
the  Daily  News,  and  which  were  written 
by  those  who  knew  and  understood  and 
appreciated  the  true  worth  of  Herbert 
Covington  Bonner  : 

I  Prom  the  Dally  News.  Nov.  8.  1965) 

Hkkbkxt  C.  Bonnik,  a  Great  Amxbican 

Hbuebt  Covington  Bonnek,  truly  a  great 
American,  has  answered  his  last  roUcall. 

Here  was  a  man  who  for  most  of  his  adult 
life  had  been  In  the  public,  serving  fully  and 
capably  his  fellow  man.  knowing  full  well 
that  when  one  serves  well  his  fello"'  man,  he 
has  served  his  God  better. 

Here  was  a  man  who  never  stopped  to  ask 
"what  Is  politically  wise?"  Rather  he  asked 
only  "what  Is  humanly  right?" 

Here  was  a  n^an  who  lived  with  his  politi- 
cal futxire  In  hit,  hands,  but  with  his  Nation, 
his  State,  and  his  beloved  First  Congreeslonal 
IDlstrtct  In  his  heart. 

Here  was  a  man  who  chose  all  bis  life  to 
light  a  candle  rather  than  to  curse  the  dark- 


ness. Along  the  way  he  lit  many  candles 
and  in  this  hour  of  sadness  the  lights  of  love, 
faith,  honor,  truth,  self-respect,  and  tremen- 
dous dedication  glow  more  brightly,  as  the 
man  lies  In  stillness,  than  they  ever  did  In 
life. 

In  bis  days  here  we  all  knew  he  was  a  won- 
derful person.  In  death  we  realize  now  how 
much  greatness  we  have  lost.  His  strength 
lay  In  his  courage,  his  courage  In  his  faith, 
and  his  faith  stood  every  test  and  was  never 
found  wanting. 

Here  was  a  man  who  spent  his  happiest 
hours  here  with  his  own  "homefolks,"  as  he 
so  proudly  and  so  often  said.  No  heart  was 
bigger:  no  soul  more  generous.  His  entire 
life  was  lived  with  genuine  kindness  and 
love  for  all  and  with  bitterness  and  malice 
toward  none. 

Here  was  a  man  set  apart  in  his  generation, 
a  man  beloved  by  so  many  because  he  loved 
so  many,  a  man  who  has  so  many  monuments 
which  he  built  and  which  shall  stand  as  long 
as  one  of  us  remains  who  knew  him  and 
loved  him. 

Hekbhit  Bonner,  for  us,  cannot  die.  Like 
a  ship  sailing  out  of  harbor,  we  lose  sight  of 
the  physical  being,  but  what  he  did  for  so 
many  and  what  he  meant  to  so  many  are 
matters  which  death  cannot  take  away  nor 
time  dim.  The  candles  he  lit  in  his  life  have 
served  not  only  to  chase  away  the  darkness, 
but  In  greater  and  more  glowing  terms,  they 
have  kindled  the  flres  of  hope,  freedom,  and 
progress  for  so  m.".ny  whose  steps  otherwise 
might  have  faltered  as  they  groped  along 
life's  pathway.  Prom  his  life,  we  the  living, 
can  find  new  faith,  and  from  his  works,  we 
the  humble,  can  find  new  inspiration. 

Hebbest  Bonner  finished  his  Journey  on 
Sunday.  What  a  beautiful  thought  to  feel 
that  he  deserved  to  go  away  on  the  day  of 
rest. 

Those  he  loved  and  those  by  whom  he  was 
beloved  are  one  today  In  sadness,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  can  look  upon  his  life 
proudly  and  say  "there  was  a  man."  He  does 
not  die;  he  llvee  forever  In  the  hearts  of 
those  he  served;  he  was  a  joy  to  himself  and 
an  Inspiration  to  those  about  him. 

Yes.  he  was  a  great  American  because  he 
was  first  a  great  human  being. 


[Prom  the  Dally  News,  Nov.  8,  1965] 

Millioan  Stew 

(ByDaveMllllgan) 

There  was  not  a  vindictive  bone  In  his 
bridy. 

When  we  were  on  opposite  sldee  of  a  bomb- 
ing range  squabble,  he  treated  me  with  such 
friendship,  cordiality  and  warmth  that  there 
were  times  I  didn't  know  which  side  I  was 
on  •  •  •. 

That's  when  I  found  out  why  people  voted 
for  Hcrbbit  Bonner,  because  knowing  him 
personally.  It  was  Impossible  to  vote  against 
him. 

I  was  chatting  with  Mr.  R.  S.  Spencer,  Sr.. 
of  Bnglehard  the  other  day  and  I  found  out 
something  else  about  him. 

Years  ago,  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Mr.  Bonnes  was  a  tobacco  and  snuff 
salesman. 

Tills  Is  what  Mr.  Spencer  said:  "Herbert 
use  to  sell  me  snuff  and  tobacco  when  I 
opened  my  store  60  years  ago,  I  was  only  a 
boy.  and  'Herbert  was  too. 

"He  would  come  down  from  Washington 
on  a  horse  and  buggy,  and  as  you  can  guess 
we  dldnt  have  much  in  the  way  of  roads  back 
then,  but,  that's  the  only  way  he  could  get 
there,  so  that's  the  way  he  came." 

That's  75  mUes  by  horse  and  buggy. 

And  he  wasn't  sure  at  ai:  of  making  a  sale. 

Edmund  Harding  said  he  traveled  about 
five  counties  on  horse  and  buggy.  So,  if 
somebody  tells  you  they  don't  make  them  like 
Herbert  Bonner  anymore,  he's  probably 
right. 


January  12,  1966 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Henderson]  and  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Scott]  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  their  remarks  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  5  years  I  have  served  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  I  have  seen  on  many 
occasions  the  flag  over  the  Capitol  flying 
at  half  mast.  I  recall  when  it  was  so 
lowered  upon  the  death  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy.  I  remember  when  the 
body  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  lay  in 
state  in  the  rotunda.  I  have  recollec- 
tions of  the  death  of  such  congressional 
giants  as  the  late  Sam  Rayburn  and 
Clarence  Cannon,  but  none  of  them  came 
quite  so  close  to  home  as  the  recent  death 
of  my  respected  colleague,  Herbert 
Bonner. 

Having  served  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress for  25  years  and  for  some  15  years 
before  that  as  secretary  to  Congressman 
Lindsay  Warren,  of  North  Carolina,  who 
later  became  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  Herbert  had  been  on  the 
Washington  scene  far  longer  than  the 
great  majority  of  his  colleagues.  I  never 
tired  of  hearing  his  accounts  of  Wash- 
ington in  general  and  the  Hill  in  par- 
ticular during  the  early  twenties  when 
life  was  simpler,  problems  less  complex, 
but  no  less  pressing  or  Important. 

But  unlike  many  men  of  his  years,  he 
never  lived  in  the  past  or  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  changes  wrought  by  time.  He 
kept  constantly  abreast  of  current  prob- 
lems— both  those  national  in  scope  and 
nature  and  those  of  particular  or  pe- 
culiar Interest  to  the  people  in  his  own 
congressional  district. 

No  Congressman  ever  kept  more  at- 
tuned to  the  thinking  and  the  wishes  of 
his  constituents,  or  worked  any  harder  or 
more  effectively  to  promote  their  inter- 
ests and  well-being. 

I  learned  a  great  deal  from  Herbert 
Bonner.  Some  of  It  came  through  ver- 
bal advice,  but  a  considerable  portion 
from  observation  of  a  skilled  politician 
at  work. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed:  by  his  col- 
leagues here  In  the  Congress,  by  govern- 
mental leaders  and  officials  at  all  levels 
of  government,  but  most  of  all  by  the 
thousands  of  common  people  who  were 
his  constituents  and  whose  cause  he  ar- 
dently chamoioned. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  the  Congress,  and  our 
country  have  suffered  a  great  loss 
through  the  passing  of  Herbert  Coving- 
ton Bonner  on  the  morning  of  November 
7,  1965. 

I  want  to  join  our  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  departed  friend  and  ex- 
press my  deep  sorrow  that  he  has  been 
taken  from  us.  I  was  proud  to  number 
him  among  my  closest  and  most  cher- 
ished friends  and  will  miss  his  easy  and 
friendly  good  humor  and  his  wise 
counsel. 

Congressman  Bonner  was  born  In 
Washington,  Beaxxfort  County.  N.C.,  on 
May  16, 1891.  He  came  to  Washington  in 
1940  as  secretary  to  Congressman  Lind- 


say C.  Warren,  a  position  he  held  for  16 
years.  Upon  Mr.  Warren's  retirement 
from  Congress  and  his  subsequent  ap- 
pointment as  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  by  the  late  President 
Roosevelt.  Herbert  Bonner  announced 
his  candidacy  for  Congress  and  was  over- 
whehnlngly  elected  on  November  5.  1940. 
to  the  76th  Congress  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Congressman  Warren.  On  the 
same  day  he  was  elected  to  the  77th  Con- 
gress and  was  thereafter  elected  to  each 
succeeding  Congress  up  to  and  Including 
the  89th. 

No  words  of  mine  could  add  anything 
to  the  fine  record  Mr.  Bonner  hsis  made 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  The 
written  record  is  an  appropriate  and  elo- 
quent eulogy  to  him  and  is  replete  with 
proof  of  his  legislative  contributions  in 
all  areas  coming  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  his  conmiittee.  Nor  were  his  contribu- 
tions confined  to  the  work  of  his  commit- 
tee. He  kept  abreast  of  all  of  the  more 
important  issues  coming  before  the  Con- 
gress from  time  to  time  and  has  left  a 
lasting  imprint  upon  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  our  country. 

During  the  9  years  I  had  the  honor  and 
pleasure  of  being  associated  with  him.  I 
came  to  love,  admire,  and  respect  Her- 
bert Bonner  for  his  high  Christian  char- 
acter, his  ability  as  a  legislator,  and  his 
unflinching  loyalty  to  duty  and  friends. 
His  manner  of  life,  his  achievements,  and 
his  faithful  service  to  his  country  will 
long  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  others  I 
extend  to  his  lovely  wife,  Eva.  and  all  of 
his  family,  my  very  deep  sympathy.  May 
the  days  ahead  Lighten  the  burden  of  sor- 
row occasioned  by  their  sad  loss. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keogh]  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pxjlnt. 

The  SPEAB:ER.  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passing  of  Herbert  C.  Bonner  the  House 
has  lost  a  genuinely  able  and  dedicated 
Member,  and  I  have  lost  a  warm  friend. 
It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know 
Herb  Bonner  for  almost  30  years.  When 
he  was  elected  to  the  House  in  1940,  to 
succeed  Lindsay  Warren,  we  were  al- 
ready acquainted  with  each  other 
through  his  ser'vice  as  the  Invaluable  sec- 
retary to  Representative  Warren.  That 
acquaintanceship  soon  ripened  into  real 
friendship,  and  it  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  with  him  on  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  immedi- 
ately after  the  enactment  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

Upon  becoming  a  Member  of  this 
House,  he  brought  with  him  an  experi- 
ence that  few  Members  have  had  as  a 
result  of  his  16  years,  beginning  in  the 
69th  Congress  in  the  office  of  Representa- 
tive Warren.  As  a  member  and  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries,  Herb  Bonner  has 
been  the  author  and  prime  mover  of 
some  of  the  most  important  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Congress  In  the  past  20 
years.  His  knowledge  of  shipping  laws 
and  problems  was  phenomenal.    His  ef- 


forts to  strengthen  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
established  him  as  one  of  the  best  friends 
of  that  great  branch  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Herb  Bonner  was,  first  of  all,  a  dedi- 
cated American.  What  was  best  for  our 
country  was  his  first  concern  and  domi- 
nated all  his  actions.  During  World 
War  I,  he  served  overseas  as  a  noncom- 
missioned officer  in  the  armed  infantry 
with  the  81st  Division. 

Through  his  many  activities  in  his 
conciresslonal  district  in  North  Carolina, 
Herb  Bonner  earned  for  himself  the 
affection  and  regard  of  his  constituents 
and  proved  himself  to  be  a  real  humani- 
tarian. We  need  men  like  Herb  Bonner 
in  the  Congress  and  in  every  aspect  of 
American  life.  We  are  all  going  to  miss 
him.  To  his  beloved  widow  and  family, 
I  extend  my  sincere  condolences.  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  share  their 
grief. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
now  to  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener]. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  passing  of  the  late  Herbert  C.  Bon- 
ner on  November  7.  1965.  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  Nation  lost  an 
outstanding  Representative  In  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  sadness 
and  personal  loss  that  I  rise  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  this  great 
American,  who  has  laid  aside  the  burdens 
of  this  life  for  a  richer  reward. 

I  was  shocked  and  saddened  when  the 
news  reached  me  that  Herbert  Bonner 
had  passed  away.  He  had  been  in  Con- 
gress for  many  years  when  I  took  my 
seat  as  a  Member  of  the  85th  Congress 
on  January  3.  1957. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Congress  I  had  met 
Herbert  Bonner,  and  I  wais  familiar  with 
his  great  record  of  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  his  district.  State,  and  Nation. 
During  the  years  that  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  with  him  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives I  grew  to  love  and  admire  the 
many  fine  qualities  exemplified  In  his 
sterling  character  and  in  his  devotion  to 
his  work  in  behalf  of  his  district.  State, 
and  Nation.  I  grew  to  respect  his  wise 
judgment  and  his  views  on  matters  af- 
fecting the  national  interest. 

Herbert  Bonner  had  a  rich  back- 
ground of  public  service.  By  experience 
and  training  he  was  superbly  fitted  to  be 
an  outstanding  Congressman.  Prior  to 
taking  his  seat  in  the  77th  Congress  he 
had  served  as  secretary  to  another  great 
North  Carolinian,  former  Congressman 
Lindsay  Warren. 

He  measured  up  in  every  respect  to  the 
demanding  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
his  high  office.  Yet  In  his  approach  to 
his  work  and  In  his  contact  with  his 
fellow  man  Herbert  Bonner  displayed  a 
deep  and  abiding  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  human  nature.  This  char- 
acteristic endeared  him  to  all  who  had 
the  privilege  to  know  him  and  to  work 
with  him. 

Herbert  Bonner  was  a  patriot,  ft 
Christian  gentleman,  and  a  statesman. 
He  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
served  his  country  as  a  sergeant  In  World 
War  I  and  had  fought  overseas  with  th» 
81st  Division,   US.   Army.     He   was  a 
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Btrong  and  persistent  supporter  of  na- 
tional defense.  As  chairman  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  FlAberles  Committee 
he  had  an  outstanding  record  of  service. 

His  State  and  Nation  will  miss  him  In 
the  trying  days  that  lie  ahead.  All  of  us, 
howeyer,  can  take  pride  in  his  many  ac- 
complishments. We  can  taJte  renewed 
strength  in  the  principles  for  which  he 
labored. 

A  great  oak  has  crashed  to  the  earth 
and  against  the  sky  there  is  a  blank 
space.  To  the  members  of  Hkrbert 
Bowtm's  family  Mrs.  Whltener  and  I 
extend  our  deepest  sjmipathy  and  sin- 
cere condolences  on  the  great  loss  which 
they  have  sustained. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
now  to  the  distlngiiished  majority  lead- 
er, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
AlbcrtI. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my 
distinguished  friends  from  North  Caro- 
lina In  their  tribute  to  our  late,  beloved 
colleague  HnsiiT  Bonner.  Representa- 
tive BomrsR  was  a  pillar  of  strength  in 
this  House  for  many  years.  Chairman  of 
the  great  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries,  he  was  a  master  in 
his  legislative  fleld.  He  was  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine.  As  much  as  any  Member  who 
ever  served  In  the  House,  he  understood 
Its  importance  to  our  safety  and  our 
security.  The  last  speech  he  made  was 
a  plea  on  behalf  of  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine. 

Congressman  Bonkks  served  with  dis- 
tinction. He  served  with  rare  dignity. 
Ete  Berred  with  great  credit  to  his  district, 
his  State,  and  his  Nation.  He  was  a 
conatructlve  Member  of  the  House.  He 
was  a  conscientious  Member,  a  studious 
Member.  At  every  moment  of  the  day  he 
was  a  gentleman — kind,  courteoiis,  and 
considerate. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  been 
with  HntBUT  Bomtn  in  his  district.  It 
was  a  Joy  to  observe  the  esteem  and  af- 
fection in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
people  he  represented.  They  loved  him. 
They  trusted  him.  They  looked  to  him 
for  leadership  in  the  great  issues  which 
confront  our  Nation.  As  for  me.  I  shall 
miss  him  as  long  as  I  live.  He  was  one 
of  the  best  friends  I  had  in  this  House. 
His  death  has  left  a  great  void  not  only 
in  the  legislative  operations  of  this 
Chamber,  but  In  the  heart  of  every  one 
of  us. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family,  to  all  his  host  of  friends  and  his 
loved  ones. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  KourxoAT]. 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
an  honor,  though  a  painful  one,  to  Join 
my  colleagues  In  paying  tribute  to  a 
friend  and  former  associate — Hxrbut  C 

BONKXX. 

Even  as  we  meet  now  to  pay  our 
respects,  it  seems  strange  to  me  that  he 
is  not  here  among  us — to  share  in  the 
work  and  deliberations  of  this  great 
body.  For,  he  served  here  not  only 
long— for  a  quarter  of  a  century— but  he 
served  here  with  distinction. 

With  his  death,  the  First  Congres- 
sional Dtatrlct  of  North  Carolina  lost  an 


able  champion,  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina lost  a  distinguished  representative, 
the  Nation  lost  a  noble  statesman,  and 
the  world's  waterways  lost  a  fearless 
pilot. 

We  shall  all  miss  his  wise  coimsel  and 
diligent  work  in  behalf  of  his  district,  his 
State,  and  his  Nation.  But  those  who 
were  privileged,  as  I  was,  to  know  him 
personally  will  miss  even  more  the 
warmth  and  sincerity  of  his  friendship. 
There  will  always  be  a  void  which  can 
only  be  filled  by  the  memory  of  a  man 
who  was  small  In  physical  stature  but  big 
in  heart  and  accomplishments. 

I  was  proud  to  call  Herbert  Bonner 
friend.  I  valued  that  friendship  as  I 
shall  his  memory.  I  extend  my  heart- 
felt sympathies  to  his  family  and  many 
friends. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Qarmatz  1 . 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  2 
months  ago  I  had  the  sad  duty  and.  yet, 
the  signal  honor,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
official  congressional  delegation  to  go  to 
Washington.  N.C.,  to  attend  the  last  rites 
for  our  beloved  friend  and  colleague, 
Herbert  C.  Bonner,  who  left  us  in  the 
early  hours  of  Sunday,  the  7th  of 
November. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  Con- 
gress with  Herb  Bonner  ever  since  1947 
when  I  first  came  to  Congress.  We 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  an  assignment 
meaningful  and  dear  to  both  of  us,  since 
1949. 
He  was  my  friend. 

For  almost  11  years  now.  since  Her- 
BXRT  C.  Bonner  became  chairman  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Committee,  we  have 
stood  close  together  on  the  majority  side 
of  the  committee.  It  was  always  a  pleas- 
ure and  a  privilege  to  counsel  with  him. 
His  views  on  committee  matters  were  al- 
ways fair  and  impartial.  Though  he  had 
short  patience  with  those  who  tried  to 
dissemble,  he  was  always  patient  with 
those  who  appeared  before  us  in 
sincerity. 

HXRB  Bonner  was  a  statesman.  He 
was  a  creator  in  legislative  matters.  He 
not  only  gave  a  ready  ear  to  those  who 
approached  htm  with  proposals  in  ac- 
cord with  the  constitutional  right  of  peti- 
tion, but  he  often  vigorously  took  the 
initiative  to  advance  worthy  causes  or 
explore  fields  which  had  otherwise  been 
neglected  or  pursued  too  parochially. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  he  has 
been  justly  acclaimed  for  the  leadership 
he  asserted  in  the  many  fields  under  our 
committee's  jiirlsdlctlon:  safety  of  life 
at  sea  following  the  Andrea  Doria-Stock- 
holm  collision,  the  Isthmian  Canal 
studies,  the  transpacific  and  transatlan- 
tic superllners.  the  unique  and  highly 
successful  Boating  Safety  Act.  the  mari- 
time labor  management  studies  of  1955 
and  1962,  the  nuclear  ship  Savannah  leg- 
islation, the  atomic  icebreaker  legisla- 
tion, his  recognition  of  the  significance 
of  and  action  in  the  vital  field  of  ocean- 
ography, the  reorganization  of  the  Fish 
and  WUdUfe  Service  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  significant  efforts  in  be- 
half of  our  ailing  domestic  shipping  in- 
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dustry,  the  legislation  to  require  authori- 
zation of  major  programs  of  acquisition, 
construction,  and  Improvement  in  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  and  many  other 
things. 

He  was  a  broad  and  intense  man  who 
gave  wholly  of  himself  to  the  public 
service  to  which  he  was  devoted. 

Perhaps  the  most  moving  testimonial 
of  all  to  the  greatness  of  Herbert  Bonner 
was  the  splendid  service  rendered  to  him 
at  his  funeral  in  his  hometown  of  Wash- 
ington, N.C.  The  reverence  and  human 
respect  in  which  he  was  held  was  every- 
where evident,  from  the  crowds  of  neigh- 
bors who  filled  the  beautiful  St.  Peter's 
Episcopal  Church  to  the  outpouring  of 
affection  shown  by  the  hundreds  of 
schoolchildren  who  reverently  Uned  the 
way  to  his  last  resting  place. 

We  who  knew  him,  are  happy  that  our 
ways  ran  together  for  a  while. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Lennon ] . 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  the  Congress,  and  this 
Nation  of  ours  have  lost  a  very  distin- 
guished and  dedicated  public  servant. 
Those  of  us  who  are  on  the  floor  today 
have  lost  a  very  personable,  winsome, 
lovable  friend. 

Before  I  became  a  Member  of  this 
House  on  January  3,  1957,  it  was  my 
privilege,  during  1953  and  1954,  to  visit 
rather  extensively  in  the  great  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  North  Carolina,  so 
ably  represented  by  Hebb  Bonner.  There 
I  found  the  respect,  the  esteem,  and  the 
affection  with  which  he  was  held  by  all 
the  people  of  his  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  becoming  a  Member 
of  this  body  in  January  of  1957  I  have 
found  that  Herb  Bonner  was  held  In  the 
highest  esteem  and  respect  and  affection 
by  the  full  membership  of  this  House. 

I  have  been  privileged  during  the  past 
9  years  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee chaired  by  Herb  Bonner,  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

I  have  never  known  a  more  knowledge- 
able man  and  I  never  expect  to  know  a 
more  knowledgeable.  Interested,  or  con- 
cerned man  than  Herb  Bonner  was  with 
respect  to  our  national  maritime  policy. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  tolerance.  He 
was  tolerant  of  everything  but  Intoler- 
ance. He  was  a  man  with  a  very  keen 
sense  of  humor.  He  was  a  man  with  a 
deep  sympathy  for  the  problems  and  per- 
sonal sufferings  and  conditions  which 
existed  in  our  world  and  with  Individuals. 

I  counted  him  a  good  friend.  I  have 
lost  a  good  friend.  My  wife  Kay  and  I 
want  to  Join  with  his  other  friends  on  the 
floor  today  to  extend  to  his  beloved  and 
attractive  wife.  Miss  Eva.  as  I  have  al- 
ways called  her,  our  sincere  sympathy 
for  the  loss  of  a  man  who  will  always  be 
remembered  for  his  great  service. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  iMr.  Jonas  1. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  heavy  and  sad  heart  that  I  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
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memory  of  Herbert  Covington  Bonner. 
Although  Herbert  had  been  in  declining 
health  for  most  of  1965,  his  death  came 
as  a  profound  shock  to  Mrs.  Jonas  and 
to  me. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  had  lived 
in  the  same  apartment  house  with  the 
Bonners.  Hardly  a  day  passed  that  Eva 
and  Annie  Elliott  did  not  spend  some 
time  together.  They  corresponded  dur- 
ing congressional  recesses,  frequently 
borrowed  household  items  from  each 
other,  and  exchanged  gifts.  I  cannot 
count  the  times  Herbert  would  knock 
at  our  door  to  share  with  us  something 
special  Eva  had  prepared  for  supper,  and 
frequently  I  carried  something  to  their 
apartment  which  Annie  Elliott  had  pre- 
pared and  which  we  wished  to  share  with 
them.  We  often  visited  back  and  forth 
and  Herbert  and  I  often  rode  down  to 
the  Capito'  together.  Ours  was  there- 
fore a  close,  personal  friendship  which 
ripened  with  the  years,  and  through  this 
close  and  intimate  relationship  I  came 
to  know  Herbert  better  than  would  have 
been  possible  through  mere  association 
in  the  Congress.  It  is  because  of  this 
close  friendship  that  we  felt  such  a  sense 
of  personal  loss  in  his  passing. 

When  I  sat  in  the  quiet  church  in  lit- 
tle Washington  attending  the  funeral 
services  for  my  departed  friend,  the 
words  of  John  Donne,  written  about  350 
years  ago,  expressed  my  feelings  on  that 
sad  occasion : 

Any  man's  death  dlmlnlsheo  me,  because 
I  am  Involved  In  mankind;  and  therefore 
never  send  to  know  lor  whom  the  bell  tolla; 
It  tolls  for  thee  (me) . 

And  yet  perhaps  Angelo  Patrl  best  de- 
scribed the  feeling  I  had  when  my  friend 
died: 

In  one  sense  there  la  no  death.  The  life 
of  a  soul  lasts  beyond  his  departure.  You 
will  always  feel  that  life  touching  yours,  that 
voice  speaking  to  you,  that  spirit  looking  out 
to  other  eyes,  talking  to  you  In  the  femUlar 
things  he  touched,  worked  with,  loved  as 
familiar  friends.  He  lives  on  In  your  life  and 
in  the  lives  of  others  who  knew  him. 

So  on  this  sad  occasion  I  speak  not 
of  this  man's  distinguished  public  career; 
that  subject  will  be  dealt  with  by  others 
who  were  more  closely  associated  with 
him  in  his  congressional  work.  I  speak 
not  of  the  leadership  he  displayed  as 
chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  That 
subject  will  be  discussed  by  others  who 
worked  with  him  from  day  to  day  in  the 
committee  room.  I  speak  not  of  the  great 
loss  suffered  in  his  death  by  his  district. 
State  and  Nation ;  others  will  devote  their 
attention  to  that  subject. 

I  speak  of  the  deep  sense  of  personal 
loss  my  wife  and  I  feel  over  the  going 
away  of  a  dear  friend  who  will  be  sorely 
missed  as  the  days  and  years  go  passing 
by. 

To  his  grieving  Eva,  who  was 
Herbert's  constant  companion  through 
the  years,  Armie  Elliott  and  I  send  our 
profound  sympathy.  She  has  lost  a 
gentle,  kind,  considerate,  and  devoted 
husband.  We  grieve  with  her  because 
we  have  lost  a  tried  tind  true  friend. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
HarvbyI. 


Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  very  much 
having  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
this  eulogy  to  our  friend  from  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Bonner.  When  I  first  caune 
to  the  House  in  1947,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  serve  on  the  committee  now  known 
as  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions of  which  Mr.  Bonner  was  a  mem- 
ber. He  became  one  of  my  first  friends 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  also  became  one 
of  my  best  friends  during  the  intervening 
years. 

My  first  experience  in  traveling  with 
the  committee  came  in  1949  when  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  made  a  trip  to  Europe 
to  observe  the  operation  of  the  Marshall 
Plan.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  I  had 
a  real  opportunity  to  observe  the  fine 
wisdom,  tact,  diplomacy,  and  under- 
standing of  Herbert  Bonner.  Indeed, 
he  steered  our  committee  through  very 
many  troublesome  experiences  because 
Europe  at  that  time  was  still  in  the  throes 
of  the  aftermath  of  World  War  n  and 
we  were  in  a  position  of  trying  to  deter- 
mine what  we  could  and  should  do  to 
alleviate  the  situation. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  lost  a  fine 
friend  and  North  Carolina  has  lost  a 
fine  Congressman.  I  would  say  that  he 
was  truly  more  than  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  he 
was  a  representative  of  the  people  of  the 
Jnlted  States.  It  was  my  great  privilege 
just  to  have  known  Herbert  Bonner  and 
to  have  profited  by  his  fine  character. 
Mrs.  Harvey  and  I  join  in  extending  to 
his  widow,  Eva,  our  sincerest  and  deepest 
sympathy  in  this  hour  of  her  grief. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  3^eld  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Taylor]. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
paying  respect  to  our  late  and  esteemed 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Herbert  C. 
Bonner.  The  people  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  Nation  realize  that  in  Herbert 
Bonner  they  had  a  great  and  dedicated 
representative  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Congressman  Bonner  was  a  man  of  the 
people.  He  served  as  a  sergeant  in 
World  War  I,  and  throughout  life  he  was 
a  soldier  in  the  ranks.  He  remained 
humble  and  close  to  the  people  whom  he 
served.  He  kept  an  open  mind  and  a 
responsive  heart  to  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple. Even  though  he  walked  with  kings, 
he  kept  the  common  txjuch.  He  loved  the 
Democratic  Party  and  his  loyalty  to  that 
party  even  during  times  of  storm  and 
stress  was  firm  and  consistent. 

Congressman  Bonner's  fairness  and 
fine  qualities  of  character  made  him  a 
friend  of  Congressmen  of  both  political 
parties.  He  established  a  standard  of 
excellence  in  public  service  which  all  of 
us  might  well  try  to  emulate.  He  added 
dignity,  respect,  and  integrity  to  politics. 

Mrs.  Taylor  and  I  also  lived  in  the 
same  apartment  house  with  Herbert  and 
Eva  Bonner.  We  have  never  had  better 
neighbors.  'When  they  would  go  home 
on  weekends  they  would  frequently  bring 
us  fresh  fish  from  the  North  Carolina 
coast.  Mr.  Bonner  did  not  miss  an  op- 
porturilty  to  do  a  favor  for  a  friend  and 


in  turn  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  and 
affection  by  the  Members  of  Congress, 
by  the  people  of  his  congressional  dis- 
trict, and  by  his  friends  throughout  the 
world. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  for  25  years, 
Mr.  Bonner  never  lost  faith  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  duty  and  devotion  to  the  causes 
of  freedom.  We  can  keep  faith  with 
him  now  by  continuing  to  fight  for  fair 
play,  and  justice,  and  freedom,  and 
Americanism — as  he  would  have  done. 
Mr.  Bonner  was  a  friend  to  Mrs.  Taylor 
and  me.  and  we  shall  miss  him. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  "Virginia 
[Mr.  Downing]. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  sad  duty  also 
to  be  present  at  the  funeral  of  our  be- 
loved friend,  Herbert  C.  Bonner,  in  the 
beautiful  little  town  of  Washington,  in 
his  beloved  State  of  North  Carolina.  At 
that  funeral  there  were  literally  thou- 
sands of  people,  sad  people,  from  sJl 
walks  of  life,  who  had  come  to  pay  a  final 
tribute  to  a  beloved  friend.  It  weis  an 
impressive  display  of  devotion  and  love 
for  tlielr  fellow  man.  It  was  my  great 
privilege  to  have  known  Mr.  Bonner.  It 
was  another  great  privilege  to  have 
worked  with  him.  I  loved  him  as  a  man, 
I  respected  him  els  a  colleague  and  I 
shall  cherish  his  memory  forever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  domestic  maritime  in- 
dustries have  lost  a  close  friend  and  a 
strong  advocate. 

For  more  than  10  years,  Herbert  C. 
Bonner  dedicated  himself  to  the  creation 
of  legislation  that  would  vitalize  our  Na- 
tion's maritime  fleet  and  domestic  fish- 
eries. His  chairmanship  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee spanned  difficult  years  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  sea-based  industries.  But  Her- 
bert Bonner's  patient  legislative  leader- 
ship has  enabled  our  domestic  maritime 
and  fisheries  interests  to  make  progress — 
even  In  the  face  of  harsh  competition 
on  the  seas  and  hard  economic  ceilings 
on  development. 

My  North  Carolina  neighbor — my  First 
Virginia  District  and  his  First  North 
Carolina  District  adjoin — have  been  good 
neighbors  and  good  friends  for  the  near- 
ly 7  years  that  we  worked  together  on 
maritime  and  fisheries  legislation.  He 
helped  me  as  a  patient  and  thoughtful 
teacher  and  as  an  understanding  House 
colleague.  His  passing  has  caused  me 
real  sorrow  and  I  will  remember  the  man 
all  my  life — not  only  for  the  warm  friend- 
ship we  knew  but  also  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  our  maritime  industries. 

He!18ert  Bonner's  record  in  this  body 
is  a  record  of  great  dimension — encom- 
passing safety  of  life  at  sea,  the  nuclear 
ship  Savannah,  the  atomic  icebreaker, 
oceanographic  advancements,  and  fish- 
eries research.  His  mark  is  on  every 
major  piece  of  maritime  legislation  to 
emanate  from  the  Capitol.  We  are  all 
able  to  take  a  measure  of  pride  in  his 
dedication  to  meaningful  legislation  for 
the  industries  he  served.  Herbert  Bon- 
ner served  us  weU,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  he 
sened  his  constitutents  well.  He  will  be 
Borely  missed. 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
MatsuitaoaI  . 

Mr.  MAT8UNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  Join  my  colleagues  In  paying 
tribute  to  our  departed  colleague,  the  be- 
loved HiSBXRT  BosKEK,  and  to  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  and  condolence  to  his 
widow  and  his  family. 

As  a  Representative  of  a  State  com- 
pletely surroimded  by  water,  I  have  had 
the  occasion  to  seek  the  counsel  and  as- 
sistance of  H£RB  on  many  occasions  about 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  matters, 
he  being  the  chairman  of  that  great 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Herb  Bonner  always  lent 
a  willing,  and,  what  Is  more  Important, 
a  cheerful  and  attentive  ear  and  shared  of 
his  wisdom  accumulated  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  constituents,  his 
State,  and  the  Nation,  have  lost  a  de- 
voted and  dedicated  public  servant.  We 
will  long  reap  the  benefits  of  his  toll.  I. 
for  one,  can  honestly  state  that  my  life 
has  been  enriched  for  having  known 
Hob  BoNim.  I  shall  miss  him  as  a 
friend  and  counselor. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  kind  remarks. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Broy- 

HILLl. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  my  colleagues  In  this 
expression  of  respect  for  the  memory  of 
our  late  and  great  friend,  Herbert 
Bovmn. 

When  I  came  to  this  body  Just  a  few 
short  years  ago,  Mr.  Bonner  was  known 
to  me  as  an  able  legislator  and  a  key 
figure  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I,  and  I  believe  all  North  Carolinians  re- 
spected him  as  a  statesman  who  In  his 
years  of  leadership  had  been  an  eloquent 
champion  of  causes  for  his  State  and  his 
Nation.  In  a  personal  way  this  man's 
ability.  Integrity,  and  wide-ranging 
knowledge  was  demonstrated  to  me  in 
the  early  days  of  my  first  year  of  service 
here  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
And  it  WM  demonstrated  as  he  extended 
the  hand  of  friendship  and  help  across 
the  political  aisle.  He  was  one  who  was 
willing  to  give  of  his  advice  and  counsel 
from  his  vast  store  of  information  and 
eminent  good  sense. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Hobest's  passing  was  a 
great  loss  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
and  It  was  a  loss  to  America.  I  was  pro- 
foundly moved  at  his  funeral  services  In 
December  because  of  the  fact  that  liter- 
ally thousands  of  people  In  his  home- 
town came  out  to  pay  respect  to  their 
friend  and  fellow-townsman,  Herbert 
Boinm.  In  this  way  they  were  return- 
Inff  the  unswerving  devotion  that  had 
been  so  markedly  obvious  In  Herbert 
Bomm's  years  of  service  to  the  people 
In  his  district. 

Btr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Broyhlll  Joins  me 
in  extending  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
BofUier.  We  shall  miss  Herbert  in  the 
years  ahead.  We  shall  miss  his  mellow 
good  humor,  his  friendship,  and  his  in- 
nMng  example  as  a  dedicated  servant 
of  his  State  and  the  American  people. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 


I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missoxu-1  [Mr.  Randall!. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could 
not  permit  these  tributes  to  the  late 
Herbert  Bonner  to  close  without  adding 
a  few  words 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  I  do  not  come  from  the 
area  represented  by  the  late  great  Herb 
Bonner.  However.  I  would  like  to  relate 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  a  pleasant 
experience  which  I  had  with  this  fine 
gentleman.  A  few  years  ago  my  family 
wanted  to  make  a  visit  to  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Bonner 
about  our  anticipated  trip.  Instead  of 
sending  over  some  tourist  brochures — 
he  went  out  of  his  way  to  propose  £in 
Itinerary  through  his  district.  He  men- 
tioned the  important  things  to  see.  Also. 
he  offered  to  make  reservations.  This 
demonstrated  to  me  his  spirit  of  un- 
selfishness and  his  de.slre  to  be  of  service 
to  any  of  his  colleagues. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  arrived 
in  the  district  which  he  represented  I 
learned  that  everyone  in  that  district  was 
proud  of  their  Congressman.  When  I 
mentioned  that  I  was  a  fellow  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  they 
would  say,  "Do  you  know  our  Congress- 
man?" I  said,  "Yes;  not  as  well  as  I 
would  prefer,  but  In  the  few  years  that 
I  have  had  the  privilege  to  know  him. 
It  has  been  a  great  thrill  to  be  an  asso- 
ciate of  a  man  like  Herb  Bonner." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  a  few  words 
should  be  said  about  his  work  on  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  This  Is  a  way  of  saying  some 
of  the  things  that  he  did  for  his  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Herb  Bonner  was  not 
simply  a  prop>onent  of  a  strong  merchant 
fleet,  or  just  another  advocate.  He  was 
its  champion.  I  am  sure  that  his  warn- 
ing, again  and  again,  will  stand  us  in 
good  stead.  We  are  beginning  now  to 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  not  as  much 
attention  has  been  given  to  our  merchant 
fleet  as  should  have  been  given  in  the 
past.  I  know  that  the  new  chairman 
of  the  committee  will  follow  In  the  foot- 
steps of  the  late  Herbert  Bonner  to  see 
that  measures  are  taken  to  arrest  the  de- 
clining strength  of  our  fleet  and  Instead 
build  up  our  merchant  marine  which 
represents  such  a  great  asset  not  only  to 
our  commerce  but  as  an  arm  of  our  na- 
tional defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all  lost  a  good 
friend.  I  know  that  as  the  years  go  by 
he  will  always  be  esteemed  in  the 
memory  of  his  fellow  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  EdmondsonI. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  dean  of  the 
North  Carolina  delegation  for  yielding  to 
me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  first  day  of  my 
service  In  this  body  I  met  a  quiet,  soft- 
spoken,  and  sweet-tempered  gentleman 
who  performed  an  act  of  gracious  neigh- 
borly kindness  to  a  freshman  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


For  nearly  12  years  after  that  I  had 
the  privilege  of  ofiQclng  In  close  prox- 
imity to  this  fine  American.  Herb 
Bonner. 

North  Carolina  has  sent  many  out- 
sttmding  men  to  the  Congress,  but  I 
doubt  that  any  Representative  of  that 
great  State  has  ever  been  held  in  higher 
esteem  or  greater  affection  by  his  col- 
leagues, than  our  dear  friend.  Herb 
Bonner. 

A  quiet,  modest,  and  kindly  man.  Herb 
Bonner  was  both  persuasive  and  power- 
ful in  his  participation  In  debate.  He 
handled  the  legislation  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  over 
which  he  presided  as  chairman,  with 
outstanding  ability  and  success. 

A  gentleman  in  the  finest  and  broadest 
sense  of  the  word.  Herb  Bonner  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  constructive  work 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  won 
new  friends  with  every  day  of  his  service. 

He  will  be  missed  by  a  host  of  friends 
In  this  body,  and  every  one  who  knew 
him  well  will  treasure  the  memory  of  his 
friendship. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
StubblefieldI. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  a  feeling  of  great  personal  loss 
that  I  join  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
In  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Honorable  Herbert  C.  Bonner.  In 
a  broader  sense,  however,  his  untimely 
passing  is  a  loss  to  every  citizen  of  this 
great  Nation.  I  was  privileged  to  serve 
on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  under  his  capable  chairman- 
ship. I  shall  remember  him  as  a  highly 
dedicated  legislator  who  served  the  pub- 
lic Interest  with  all  the  strength  and  ca- 
pacity at  his  command. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Herbert 
Bonner  was  a  man  of  integrity  and  un- 
questionable character.  He  loved  his- 
native  North  Carolina  and  was  continu- 
ally alert  to  opportunities  to  be  of  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  his  district  and  State. 
His  devotion  to  and  love  of  country  was 
unexcelled,  as  evidenced  by  his  zealous 
efforts  to  uphold  and  defend  those  prin- 
ciples which  have  made  this  country 
great.  Herb  Bonner  will  be  missed,  uot 
only  by  his  devoted  family  and  Members 
of  this  House,  but  also  by  countless  peo- 
ple throughout  the  Nation  who  came  to 
know  and  respect  him. 

I  extend  sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Bonner  and  to  the  other  family  members. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  and  the  country  have  lost  a 
great  man  and  a  distinguished  legisla- 
tor. I  have  lost  a  dear  friend.  In  Her- 
bert C.  Bonner,  of  North  Carolina,  were 
combined  the  qualities  that  endear  a  man 
to  friends,  colleagues,  constituents,  and 
even  to  casual  acquaintances.  His  life 
was  a  record  of  achievement  worthy  not 
only  of  praise,  but  of  emulation  as  well. 

He  WM  bom  in  Washington.  N.C..  on 
May  16.  1891,  and  completed  his  educa- 
tion In  Warrenton,  N.C.  During  World 
War  I,  he  served  as  a  sergeant  In  the 
AEP.  In  1924,  he  became  an  aid  of  Hon. 
Lindsay  C.  Warren,  then  a  member  of 
the  State  assembly,  but  soon  to  be  elected 
to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
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Herbert  Bonner  accompanied  Mr.  War- 
ren to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  was 
employed  by  Mr.  Warren  as  a  congres- 
sional assistant. 

W^hen  Mr.  Warren  was  appointed 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  In  1940,  Herbert  C.  Bonner,  his 
faithful  and  dedicated  assistant  through 
the  years,  ran  successfully  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy. He  was  continuously  reelected 
thereafter,  and  served  In  the  halls  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

As  a  member  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  time  of  his 
first  election  to  this  body  in  1940,  and  as 
committee  chaiiman  from  1955,  he  was 
impartial  in  his  criticism  of  the  role  of 
management,  labor,  and  the  Federal 
Government  in  maritime  affairs.  He  be- 
lieved that  maritime  labor  demanded  ex- 
cessive wages,  that  management  refused 
to  cross  the  frontiers  of  automation,  and 
that  the  Government  was  unwilling  to 
broaden  Federal  aid.  His  efforts  through 
the  years  were  strenuous  indeed  as  he 
sought  to  impose  some  order  on  what  he 
once  called  "the  Alice  in  Wonderland 
world"  of  the  maritime  Industry. 

After  hearings  by  his  committee,  con- 
struction was  authorized  for  the  nuclear- 
powered  commercial  ship,  the  freighter 
Savannah.  When  the  $50  million  vessel 
was  finished  in  1962,  and  the  crew  spe- 
cially trained,  the  vessel  was  struck,  and 
demands  were  made  for  better  accommo- 
dations, more  safety  precautions,  and  in- 
creased benefits.  This  Incident  and 
others  convinced  Representative  Bonner 
that  Federal  arbitration  might  be  neces- 
sary in  the  maritime  Industry. 

He  was  thus  an  ardent  proponent  of 
modernizing  the  U.S.  merchant  fleet. 
He  once  wrote : 

The  Inability  of  domestic  shipping  to  re- 
vive or  even  survive  with  traditional  means 
of  cargo  handling  and  traditional  ships  is 
painfully  evident. 

He  called  upon  his  congressional  col- 
leagues to  find  ways  to  get  "new  idesis 
and  new  life  into  water  transportation." 
He  bent  his  every  effort  to  this  purpose. 

He  became  convinced  that  an  interna- 
tional agency  to  oversee  safety  standards 
on  all  ships  was  necessary  after  the  col- 
lision of  the  vessels  Stockholm  and 
Andrea  Doria  in  1956.  His  committee 
held  an  investigation  of  that  disaster 
which  had  occurred  outside  American 
territorial  waters,  off  Nantucket  Light, 
and  had  claimed  50  lives. 

Herbert  C.  Bonner's  interest  in  mari- 
time affairs  came  naturally  to  him.  His 
district  spanned  Pamlico  Sound  and  the 
Outer  Banks  of  North  Carolina.  In  the 
words  of  a  friend,  "He  loved  the  water 
and  was  a  superb  fisherman."  He  even 
worked  with  pleasure-boating  associa- 
tions to  promote  water  safety  among 
small  boat  owners. 

He  initiated  a  congressional  study  of 
the  present  efficiency  of  the  Panama 
Canal  as  a  modern  interocean  waterway. 
A  board  of  consultants,  appointed  at  his 
suggestion,  is  studying  the  problems  of 
modernizing  the  canal,  and  considering 
the  feasibility  of  constructing  alternate 
routes. 


During  his  25  years  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  Herbert  C.  Bonner  served  on 
six  committees.  He  wtis  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  from  1945  to  1947.  As  chair- 
man of  a  Subcommittee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Executive  Departments,  he  super- 
vised an  investigation  of  postwar  prof- 
iteers who  had  bought  U.S.  surplus  mate- 
rlsils  and  then  resold  them  to  the  Gov- 
enunent  at  inflated  prices.  After  this 
inquiry  had  been  completed.  Representa- 
tive Bonner  led  a  group  of  Members  of 
the  House  on  a  41-day  worldwide  exam- 
ination of  both  eflBciency  and  waste  at 
American  military  establishments 
abroad. 

Among  his  recorded  votes  were  those 
which  favored  lend-lease  and  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  He  was  awarded  the  Amer- 
ican Legion's  Distinguished  Service  Med- 
al for  his  efforts  to  strengthen  the  mer- 
chant marine.  He  was  often  called  the 
"Father  of  the  Savannah." 

Last  summer,  when  he  returned  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  after  a  pain- 
ful operation  and  a  long  convalescence, 
he  was  greeted  by  applause  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  by  his  fellow  Members.  It 
was  well  that  this  accolate  was  given  to 
him  then,  for  he  was  lost  to  us  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  1965. 

He  was  soft  spoken  but  Incredibly 
hard  working.  His  manner  was  retir- 
ing, but  his  popularity  among  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  was  overwhelming. 
On  this  occasion,  I  join  with  all  of  his 
friends  here,  throughout  the  country, 
and  back  in  North  Carolina,  in  mourning 
his  passing. 

Mrs.  McCormack  and  I  extend  to  Mrs. 
Bonner  our  deep  sympathy  In  her  very 
great  loss  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine,  beset  by  difficult 
problems  today,  owes  its  present  strength 
and  growth  to  our  colleague,  Herbert 
Bonner,  more  than  to  any  other  man  In 
our  country.  By  his  passing  last  fall, 
our  merchant  marine  has  lost  Its  stoutest 
defender,  its  greatest  exponent,  Its 
strongest  promoter. 

Stricken  though  he  was  with  a  fatal 
malady,  Herbert  Bonner  continued  to 
work  In  the  best  interests  of  our  country 
until  the  end.  He  was  plarmlng  to  di- 
rect the  conduct  of  thorough  hearings 
into  the  present  status  of  the  merchant 
marine,  the  problems  which  It  faces,  with 
a  view  toward  providing  remedial,  con- 
structive legislation  which  would  bolster 
our  merchant  fleet  and  give  to  It  renewed 
vigor  and  greater  world  Influence. 
Herbert  Bonner,  the  great  patriot  that 
he  was,  also  was  working  to  find  ways 
and  means  to  furnish  more  merchant 
ships  for  carrjdng  desperately  needed 
food,  medicines,  and  other  cargo  to  our 
troops  In  South  Vietnam  and  to  the 
stricken  people  of  that  wnrtorn  country. 

Devotion  to  his  country  and  to  his 
people  In  his  beloved  North  Carolina, 
and  a  love  of  this  House,  were  the  guiding 
actions  of  his  life.  Herbert  Bonner  not 
only  was  a  dedicated  public  servant,  but 
also  he  was  a  great  man — a  wonderful 
human  being  who  was  beloved  by  all. 

Herbert  Bonner  devoted  his  entire 
life  to  this  House — he  was  a  congres- 
sional secretary  for  16  years  to  the  late 


Congressman  Lindsay  C.  Warren,  of  the 
First  District  of  North  Carolina.  When 
his  boss  was  appointed  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  1940,  Herbert  Bonner 
elected  to  run  to  succeed  Congressman 
Warren.  And  elected  he  was  in  Novem- 
ber 1940  to  the  77th  Congress — the  same 
Congress  in  which  I  first  entered  this 
House. 

From  his  first  term  until  his  last 
breath,  Herbert  Bonner  was  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries ;  and  for  the  last  10  years  of 
his  public  service,  he  was  chairman  of 
that  great  committee.  Probably  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  has  never  had  a  more  percep- 
tive, hard-working  chairman  since  It 
was  established.  Herbert  Bonner  pro- 
vided the  kind  of  leadership  and  direc- 
tion which  only  a  man  of  farsight  and 
dedication  can  give,  and  Herbert  Bon- 
ner gave  his  devotion  in  large  measure. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  did  more  to 
refurbish  and  strengthen  the  American 
merchant  marine  than  has  any  other 
man  In  the  history  of  our  country. 
Among  the  many  significant  pieces  of 
legislation  in  other  fields  which  he  pro- 
moted and  steered  to  passage  were  the 
Small  Boat  Act  of  1958,  which  gave  a 
classification  system  to  thousands  more 
of  our  smaller  boats  and  thus  enhanced 
boating  safety  throughout  the  Nation; 
and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956, 
which  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
an  Independent,  separate  agency  for 
commercial  fisheries,  and  also  brought 
vastly  expanded  protection  for  our  Na- 
tion's wildlife. 

What  I  have  cited  here  are  but  a  small 
rendering  of  the  contributions  made  to 
his  State  and  our  Nation  by  Herbert 
Bonner.  I  loved  him  as  a  brother;  I 
salute  him  as  a  fellow  colleague  of  this 
Hous^  which  we  all  love  so  well;  and 
I  am  happy  and  proud  to  have  known 
him. '  to  have  shared  in  his  friendship 
and  his  wisdom.  May  God  rest  his  soul 
always. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wsmt  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  In  paying 
tribute  to  the  life  and  memory  of  the  late 
Honorable  Herbert  Bonner,  the  able 
former  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  serve  with  Mr.  Bonner 
during  the  whole  of  his  25  years  as  a 
Member  of  the  House.  Indeed,  he  and 
I  became  friends  during  the  time  he  was 
an  aid  to  the  late  Lindsay  Warren  of  the 
great  State  of  North  Carolina,  whom  he 
succeeded. 

I  could  not  improve  upon  the  fine 
sentiments  expressed  here  but  I  can  do 
no  less  than  endorse  them.  It  was  a 
pleasure  and  an  honor  to  serve  in  this 
great  representative  body  with  a  man  of 
the  stature  of  Herbert  Bonner.  The 
people  of  North  Carolina  and  of  the  Na- 
tion owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
contributions  to  the  national  welfare. 

May  the  Lord  bless  his  memory. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
passing  of  our  respected  and  admired 
colleague.  Herb  Bonner,  was  a  sad  event 
for  the  Nation  and  for  the  district  which 
he  represented  for  so  many  years  In  such 
a  distinguished  way,  as  well  as  for  all  of 
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hlfl  host  of  friends  aivd  admirers,  both 
here  and  throughout  the  country. 

HnsntT  BoiTHKK  was  elected  to  the 
Congress  shortly  after  I  became  a  Mem- 
ber, and  we  have  served  together 
throughout  the  years  as  close  friends. 
His  contributions  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  which  has  handled  such  a  vol- 
ume of  legislation  of  vital  Interest  to  this 
Nation  over  a  period  of  many  years,  will 
serve  as  a  monxmient  to  his  dedication, 
ability,  and  Intense  devotion  to  duty. 

Those  of  us  who  have  observed  Herb 
Bomfm  over  the  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  familiar  with  the  ex- 
tent to  which  he  always  informed  himself 
In  detail  on  the  legislation  which  he 
handled  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
which  he  gxilded  to  successful  passage. 
We  all  know  the  meticulous  manner  and 
the  precision  with  which  he  responded 
to  questions  and  the  comprehensiveness 
of  his  responses  on  the  whole  range  of 
matters  falling  within  the  scope  of  his 
committee  Jurisdiction.  He  was  assidu- 
ous In  protecting  and  promoting  the 
Interests  of  his  district,  his  State,  and 
the  Nation.  His  diligence  in  assisting  his 
constituents  and  in  looking  out  for  their 
interests  was  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge in  the  House. 

I  extend  to  his  surviving  family  deep- 
est sympathy  and  condolences  but  with 
a  remltuler  that  his  career  of  public 
service  will  forever  stand  as  a  monument 
to  his  character  and  the  great  work 
which  he  has  accomplished. 

Mr.  OllARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
HsRBxaT  BoNim  was  a  Member  of  14 
consecutive  Congresses,  and  at  the  time 
oi  his  pAssing  only  14  Members  of  the 
House,  including  Speaker  McCormack. 
former  Speaker  Martin  and  Chairman 
Cklui,  the  dean,  had  enjoyed  a  longer 
tenure  of  servlee.  When  the  89th  Con- 
gress convened,  six  of  Its  Members  had 
oome  In  with  the  TSth  Congress  and  had 
been  rejected  at  eAch  succeeding  elec- 
tion. Now  the  number  has  been  reduced 
to  four  by  the  deaths  during  the  past 
year  of  Clarence  Brown  and  Hxxbert 
Bomm.  I  shall  always  remember  Hkr- 
BBRT  Bomm  as  a  man  of  Infinite  patience 
and  unfailing  courtesy.  A  number  of 
times  I  consulted  with  him  in  his  capac- 
ity as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  on  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  my  constituents  Uvlng 
on  Lake  liCichlgan  and  always  he  was 
generoiu  with  his  time  and  most  gracious 
in  his  manner.  He  was  held  In  respect 
and  affection  by  the  members  of  the  Il- 
linois delegation  and  our  grief  at  his 
passing  U  real  and  deep.  He  was  a  great 
American  in  peace  and  in  war.  being  a 
combat  veteran  with  the  322th  Infantry 
of  the  Slst  Division  in  World  War  I.  To 
hia  wlfo  and  the  members  of  his  family 
I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  MCHIOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  de^  sense  of  loss  and  sorrow  that 
I  learned  of  the  passing  of  our  beloved 
friend  and  eolleague.  Hnnsr  C.  Bonnxr. 
VoT  more  than  a  Quarter  of  a  century  he 
had  HTved  with  great  dlstlncUon  in  the 
Hooae  of  Repreeentatlves  and  during  that 
time  he  woo  the  friendship,  esteem,  and 
admlxmtloD  ot  aU  who  came  to  know 
him. 


As  chairman  of  the  Important  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  he 
showed  a  rare  legislative  Insight  and  the 
highest  degree  of  statesmanship.  It  was 
my  privilege  and  honor  to  work  with 
Herb  Boicner  through  the  many  years  we 
served  together  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  was  a  great  Democrat  and 
a  credit  to  our  party.  He  was  one  of 
those  unassuming,  modest  men  who 
worked  quietly  and  succeeded  In  reach- 
ing his  goals. 

Herb  Bonner's  legislative  achievements 
were  significant  and  many.  His  passing 
leaves  a  void  that  will  long  be  felt  in  this 
House,  and  we  shall  miss  his  cheerful 
personality  and  the  outstanding  abilities 
he  applied  to  the  legislative  work  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  Join  with  the 
host  of  his  friends  and  fellow  workers  in 
extending  our  heartfelt  condolences 
and  deepest  sympathy  to  the  family  of 
our  departed  friend.  Herbert  C.  Bonner. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House.  It  was  a  deep 
sense  of  sadness  when  I  learned  of  the 
passing  of  the  admired  and  highly  re- 
spected Congressman  Herbert  Bonner. 
I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
this  afternoon  in  eulogizing  this  out- 
standing statesman  and  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

I  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of 
knowing  Herbert  Bonner  when  he  was  a 
traveling  salesman  In  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  later  when  he  was  secre- 
tary to  Congressman  Lindsay  Warren, 
who  was  later  appointed  to  the  position 
as  U.S.  Comptroller  General.  Mr.  Bon- 
NiR  was  an  outstanding  Member  of  this 
body  and  also  made  an  excellent  record 
as  secretary  to  Mr.  Warren  for  approxi- 
mately 10  years  before  he  succeeded  Mr. 
Warren  as  a  Member  of  the  House.  I 
am  certain  I  have  never  met  anyone  who 
had  a  better  sense  of  humor  and  pos- 
sessed all  those  necessary  factors  to  work 
with  all  types  of  personalities. 

Congressman  Bonner  made  an  excel- 
lent committee  chairman  and  I  am  cer- 
tain every  member  of  his  committee  feels 
as  I  do  when  I  state  that  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  entire  country 
have  lost  one  of  its  greatest  statesmen. 

Congressman  Bonner  could  come  as 
near  sizing  up  a  person  and  knowing  the 
sincerity  behind  any  proposal  made  by 
a  Member  of  Congress  than  any  person 
I  have  ever  had  an  opportunity  to  know 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mrs.  Bonner  has  my  deepest  sympathy 
and  every  person  privileged  with  Her- 
bert's acquaintance  will  always  miss  him. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  our  dear,  beloved  friend,  and  very 
distingxiished  colleague.  Congressman 
Hxxbert  C.  Bonner,  of  North  Carolina, 
is  a  great  loss  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  and  to  this  great  deliberative 
body. 

His  long  devoted  service  here  consti- 
tutes an  imperishable  record  which  has 
been  marked  by  outstanding  ability,  un- 
excelled fidelity  to  principle,  and  the 
highest  order  of  patriotism. 

He  was  both  articulate  and  knowl- 
edgeable. 


His  diligence  and  his  work  and  his 
attention  to  duty  marked  him  &s  an  ex- 
tremely conscientious  public  servant. 

His  spirit  of  dedication  commanded  the 
respect,  confidence,  and  admiration  of  all 
of  us  and  all  those  who  knew  him. 

His  great  district  and  State  have  sus- 
tained a  truly  Irreparable  loss  since  his 
concern  for  his  own  people  knew  no 
bounds,  and  he  served  them  with  an  un- 
selfish devotion. 

He  was.  In  truth,  as  a  soldier,  gallantly 
serving  the  Nation,  when  he  was  stricken 
at  the  very  height  of  his  powers,  while 
zealously  upholding  the  cause  of  God  and 
country. 

His  family  and  all  his  dear  ones  who 
are  so  sorely  afflicted  by  his  untimely 
passing  are  the  ones  who  will  feel  his  loss 
most  keenly.  Their  burden  of  sorrow 
is.  indeed,  a  very  heavy  one,  and  in  ex- 
tending my  deepest  sympathy  to  them 
In  this  hour  of  sad  bereavement,  I  hope 
and  pray  that  the  good  Lord  will  bring 
them  reconciliation  and  the  courage  and 
patience  to  bear  their  loss  with  strength 
and  fortitude. 

Herb  Bonner  will  long  be  remembered 
in  this  body.  His  service  was  so  mem- 
orable, his  friendship  so  warm,  and  his 
ties  so  enduring.  Both  his  laudable  serv- 
ice and  the  memory  of  his  true  friend- 
ship will  long  remain  with  us.  and  his 
outstanding  achievements  will  brilliantly 
Illuminate  the  annals  of  this,  the  great- 
est deliberative  body  in  the  world,  for 
many  years  to  come. 

We  may  well  say  of  him:  "Well  done, 
thy  good  and  faithful  servsmt."  May 
the  good  Lord  smile  upon  him  and  bring 
him  peace  In  His  eternal  home. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a 
privilege  for  me  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  serve  on  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  our  departed  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Herbert  Bonner. 

Through  many  long  and  involved  hear- 
ings. I  found  him  to  be  able  and  com- 
pletely fair  In  his  conduct  of  the  com- 
mittee. With  scores  of  other  Members,  I 
will  miss  the  presence  of  my  friend, 
Herbert  Bonner,  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his  widow 
and  to  other  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ab- 
sence of  Congressman  Bonner  from  our 
Chamber  Is  sadly  felt  by  us  all;  and  the 
country  mourns  his  passing  as  an  able 
and  dedicated  legislator  and  American. 
It  was  my  pleasure  for  several  years  to 
serve  on  his  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries;  and  It  was  a  rich 
and  inspiring  service  because  of  his  abil- 
ity, character,  smd  his  kindness  to  all 
with  whom  he  associated.  We  have  lost 
a  great  Congressman  and  a  dear  friend 
and  our  hearts  go  out  In  sympathy  to  all 
his  bereaved  family. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
our  late  beloved  chairmtui  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee, the  Honorable  Hekbert  C.  Bonner. 
whose  death  is  a  grievous  loss  to  all  of  us. 

I  have  had  the  honor  and  the  privilege 
of  working  with  him  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  which  he  so  ably  headed.    I 
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foimd  him  to  be  a  man  of  deep  under- 
standing, a  devoted  public  servant,  and  a 
capable  leader.  His  guidance  and  coun- 
sel were  always  most  helpful.  He  was 
particularly  helpful  to  me  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  US.  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy and  other  Coajst  Guard  installations 
located  in  my  district  in  Connecticut. 

During  the  quarter  of  a  century  of  his 
service  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Herbert  Bonner  not  only  left  his  imprint 
on  Congress  and  on  many  legislative  acts, 
but  he  also  left  a  host  of  friends  and  ad- 
mirers who  had  the  highest  regard  for 
him.  We  shall  always  remember  him  as 
a  man  of  wisdom,  patience,  courtesy,  and 
able  leadership.  His  death  Is  a  deep  loss 
to  those  of  us  who  had  the  occasion  to 
work  with  him  more  closely. 

I  extend  to  his  widow  and  to  other 
members  of  his  family  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  this  hour  of  their  great  bereave- 
ment. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  10  years  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
serve  on  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Pi.sheries,  while  H'^bb 
Bonner  was  the  chairman.  During  this 
time,  I  learned  firsthand  that  Herb  was  a 
man  of  the  highest  integrity,  dedicated 
to  the  welfare  of  all  matters  coming  un- 
der his  committee  jurisdiction. 

For  a  number  of  years,  my  wife  and  I 
lived  right  across  the  hall  from  the 
Herbert  Bonn'crs  in  an  apartment  house. 
It  was  during  this  time  that  I  first  learned 
to  know  Herb  and  to  realize  that,  modest 
and  quiet  though  he  was,  he  had  a  wide 
knowledge  and  keen  understanding  of 
the  problems  confronting  the  maritime 
and  fishing  Industries.  Especially,  I  dis- 
covered the  patient  care  he  always  gave 
to  his  committee  responsibilities. 

So  it  is  that  my  association  with  him — 
now,  unhappily,  terminated— has  left 
warm  memories  as  well  as  deep  respect 
and  admiration. 

It  was  a  real  honor  to  serve  under  Her- 
bert Bonner,  and  I  shall  never  cease  to 
cherish  this  experience. 

To  his  wife,  who  was  so  dear  to  him 
and  always  his  close  companion,  my  wife 
and  I  extend  our  most  profound  sym- 
pathy. We  share  her  sorrow.  The  mem- 
ory of  her  husband's  fine  character  and 
wonderful  record  is  something  that  Mrs. 
Bonner  will  retain  along  with  the  devo- 
tion of  her  husband's  friends,  and  we 
hope  these  blessings  will  always  bring 
her  comfort  and  satisfaction. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  join  In  tribute  to  our 
esteemed  colleague,  Hon.  Herbert  Bon- 
ner, of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Over  the  past  20  years  during  which 
Congressman  Bonner  served  his  con- 
stituents and  his  country  so  well,  he 
earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of  us 
all. 

His  strength  and  quiet  wit  will  long 
be  remembered  and  will  surely  be  missed 
by  those  of  us  who  considered  him  a 
valued  friend. 

Having  been  brought  up  spending  my 
summers  on  the  shores  of  Long  Island, 
where  the  sport  of  fishing  was  enjoyed 
by  amateurs  as  well  as  professional 
sportsmen,  I  shared  a  common  interest 
with  Congressman  Bonner.     It  was  al- 


ways a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  listen  to 
his  many  fishing  experiences. 

I  am  sure  the  Outer  Banks  of  the  Caro- 
lina Coast  will  no  longer  be  the  same. 
The  fisherman  has  gone  to  his  eternal 
home. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  saddened  and  sh6cked 
when  I  learned  that  on  November  7, 
1965,  the  Honorable  Herbert  C.  Bon- 
ner, of  North  Carolina,  died  In  Walter 
Reed  Army  Hospital  here  in  Washing- 
ton. I  wish  to  join  my  many  colleagues 
In  sadly  saluting  the  memory  of  a  man 
who  devoted  25  years  of  his  life  to  serv- 
ing the  people  of  North  Carolina  and 
the  United  States. 

For  most  of  the  25  years  Herb  Bonner 
spent  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  in  his  service  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, he  fought  to  strengthen  and  stabi- 
lize this  country's  maritime  Industry. 
He  believed  as  most  of  us  do,  that  the 
merchant  marine  was,  and  Is  a  vital 
part  of  America's  strength.  For  a  decade 
as  chairman  of  that  vital  committee,  he 
fought  for  improved  safety  regulations 
at  sea  and  technological  advancement 
throughout  the  industry.  In  fighting  to 
strengthen  the  merchant  marine,  a  fight 
that  I  wholeheartedly  did  and  do  sup- 
port. Herbert  C.  Bonner  was  serving  not 
oiily  the  great  State  of  North  Carolina, 
but  all  the  people  of  this  coiintry.  He 
shall  be  sorely  missed. 

To  his  family,  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  and  condolence. 

Mr.  MAHiLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
passing  of  Herbert  Bonner  the  Nation 
has  lost  a  wise  and  able  statesman.  But, 
more  particularly,  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  has  lost  a  champion  and 
skilled  architect.  No  man  labored  more 
or  gave  more  unstlntingly  of  himself  on 
its  behalf  throughout  almost  three 
decades  than  did  Herb  Bonner. 

The  fast,  modem  greyhounds  of  the 
seas,  which  today  carry  the  American 
fiag  to  the  farfiung  corners  of  the  globe, 
stand  In  living  tribute  as  a  monument  to 
the  endeavors  of  this  one  man.  These 
same  ships,  constructed  as  a  result  of  the 
vision  and  foresight  of  Herbert  Bonner, 
are  today  bridging  the  oceans  to  supply 
American  troops  In  Vietnam.  Seamen 
and  American  fighting  men  throughout 
the  world  owe  a  great  debt  to  this  man. 
Truly,  one  can  say  that  memorials  to  his 
achievements  are  now  in  being  through- 
out the  world  wherever  American -fiag 
merchant  ships  ply  their  trade. 

But  to  me  the  death  of  Herb  Bonner 
means  much  more.  I  have  lost  a  warm 
and  personal  friend  with  whom  I  have 
labored  slde-by-side  for  more  than  13 
years.  He  was  a  close  confidant.  He  was 
a  man  whose  counsel  I  held  In  greatest 
respect.  He  was  a  man  whom  I  grew  to 
love  more  with  each  passing  year. 

Perhaps  the  English  poet  laureate, 
Robert  Sou  thy,  best  expressed  my  feel- 
ings when  he  said,  and  I  quote : 

The  loss  of  a  friend  Is  like  that  of  a  limb; 
time  may  heal  the  anguish  of  the  wound,  but 
the  1068  cannot  be  repaired. 

To  his  devoted  and  gracious  widow, 
Eva.  I  can  only  say  that  her  sadness  is 
shared  by  Herbert's  legion  of  friends  and 


admirers.    Perhaps  this  fact  will  make 
her  burden  just  a  little  easier  to  bear. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, while  Congress  was  adjourned,  one  of 
our  most  esteemed  and  dedicated  col- 
leagues, Hon.  Herbert  C.  Bonner,  of 
North  Carolina,  passed  away.  I  was  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  his  death  and  to  realize 
that  Congressman  Bonner  would  not  be 
with  us  any  longer.  We  shall  miss  him — 
I  want  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing a  brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  his 
memory. 

Herbert  C.  Bonner  served  in  the  Con- 
gress for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Con- 
gressman Bonner  was  a  great  American. 
He  served  his  country  well;  he  served  his 
beloved  State  of  North  Carolina  well,  and 
he  served  his  district  well  and  long  and 
faithfully.  As  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marines,  he  was  known 
nationally  as  the  father  of  the  nuclear- 
powered  ship  Savannah,  and  for  other 
work  directed  toward  moderning  our 
merchant  marine  fleet. 

I  knew  Herbert  C.  Bonner  as  a  dedi- 
cated American,  8ui  able  colleague,  and 
a  man  devoted  to  principle.  He  had  a 
keen  grasp  of  the  responsibilities  of  pub- 
lic ser\'ice,  and  he  responded  to  those 
responsibilities. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed  In  the  Con- 
gress and  most  difBcult  to  replace.  His 
legacy  of  service  will  live  for  untold  gen- 
erations as  a  monument  to  his  dedica- 
tion. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  Bonner  and  other 
members  of  his  family  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy In  their  Irreplaceable  loss. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  homage  to 
the  late  Honorable  Herbert  C.  Bonner. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  but  briefly 
with  this  courtly  gentleman  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, which  he  so  ably  chaired  for  more 
than  a  decade. 

My  great  regret  is  the  brevity  of  my 
association  with  Herb  Bonner.  It  is  my 
personal  loss  that  I  did  not  know  him 
sooner.  He  was  a  man  whom  I  rapidly 
grew  to  respect  and  admire.  Dedicated 
in  purpose  and  imdaunted  by  adversity. 
Chairman  Bonner  gave  imsparingly  of 
himself  to  the  service  of  his  constituents, 
the  development  of  a  strong  American 
merchant  marine,  and  the  preservation 
of  this  Nation's  natural  resources.  The 
product  of  his  tireless  efforts  stand  In 
tribute  and  memorial  to  his  skill  and 
dedication. 

The  late  Father  Edmund  A.  Walsh,  S.J.. 
of  Georgetown  University,  was  a  stanch 
advocate  for  a  strong  American  merchant 
marine.  Men  such  as  Congressman 
Bonner  must  have  been  in  his  thoughts 
when  Father  Walsh  wrote: 

A  statesmen  Is  the  rare  thinker  who  keeps 
his  gaze  fixed  on  the  next  generation.  He 
will  have  learned  wisdom  from  past  errors 
and  schooled  himself  to  distinguish  the 
deep  and  permanent  residue  of  economic 
history  from  the  surface  tones  that  speak 
only  of  quick  gains  and  enhanced  profits 
He  will  be  a  statesman  In  the  measure  that 
he  teaches  men  to  fasten  on  abiding  valuM 
and  rescues  them  from  the  lure  of  the 
temporary  and  the  transient. 

Such  a  public  leader  was  the  late 
Honorable  Herbert  C.  Bonner.  His  un- 
timely death  is  a  loss  not  only  for  his 
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Mored  SUte  of  North  Carolina,  but  for 
the  Nation  aa  a  whole. 

Tb  the  widow  of  our  late  beloved  chair- 
man and  to  other  members  of  hl«  family, 
I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy  in  this 
their  hour  of  bereavement.  All  our 
hearts  are  saddened  over  their  loss,  but 
comforted  In  the  knowledge  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  having  known  and  labored  with 
the  late  Honorable  HrauuRT  C.  Bowwer. 
I  knew  him  as  a  wonderfully  generous, 
considerate,  always  fair,  and  effective 
chairman  under  whose  leadership  I  was 
proud  to  serve. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  In 
the  eulogies  that  have  been  accorded  to 
my  late  friend  and  colleague.  Herbert 
BoNwiR.  Quiet,  calm,  and  sensible,  he 
was  a  faithful  and  devoted  Member  of 
this  body.  Always  honorable  and  con- 
scientious, Herbert  commanded  univer- 
sal respect.  With  his  passing  I  have  lost 
a  close  personal  friend,  and  the  Nation 
has  lost  a  valuable  public  servant.  To 
the  surviving  family  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  In  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
distinguished  predecessor  In  the  House, 
the  Honorable  Carl  T.  IXirham,  has  sent 
me  a  statement  to  place  In  the  Ricord 
In  the  memory  of  his  lifetime  colleague 
and  close  personal  friend,  the  late  Honor- 
able HxunT  CovDrcTON  Boiynkr. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  com- 
ply with  Mr.  Durham's  request,  particu- 
larly In  view  of  his  intimate  association 
with  Mr.  BoNNKR  In  the  House  and  his 
personal  affection  and  regard  for  him. 
Mr.  Durham's  statement  follows: 

I  wUh  to  extend  to  Un.  Bonner  and  the 
people  of  the  Pint  Congreulonal  DUtrlct  of 
Ncrtli  CaroUn*  my  deep  and  sincere  aympa- 
thy  In  the  Iom  they  have  sustained  in  Hxa- 
■m's  paaelng.  For  more  than  40  years  Hd- 
■««T  and  I  were  cloae  friends,  and  I  served 
with  him  m  the  Congreas  for  more  than  20 
yean.  HU  personal  popularity  and  the  high 
esteem  In  which  he  was  held  extended 
throughout  the  Houae  of  RepreeenUtlves 
and  the  Senate  aa  well.  During  the  many 
year*  in  which  he  served  the  Hrst  district  he 
gave  to  hla  constituents  a  dedicated  service. 
He  wUl  now  take  his  place  In  the  history  of 
our  Stote  of  North  Carolina  as  one  of  the 
great  and  effective  men  to  serve  In  the  U.S. 
Congraaa. 

But  the  canvaa  of  hla  achlevementa  was  not 
restricted  to  hU  district  and  Stete,  for,  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  he  made  signifi- 
cant and  enduring  contributions  to  our  na- 
Uonal  maritime  policy  which  will  long  be 
remembered. 

My  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to  Bva 
and  the  family  In  their  great  bereavement, 
which  U  shared  by  all  who  knew  HniBrxT 
and  his  sterling  worth  to  his  district.  State. 
and  Nation. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
airing  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
life,  character,  and  service  of  our  late 
beloved  colleague.  Herbert  C.  Bonnm. 

■Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pdcimski).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

There  wm  no  objectko. 


ADMINISTRATION  CONTINUES  TO 
SPEND  MORE  MONEY  THAN  IT 
TAKES  IN 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  facts  re- 
vealed in  the  dally  statement  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  for  December  30,  1965.  indi- 
cate that  the  administration  continues  to 
spend  more  money  than  it  takes  In.  con- 
tinues to  borrow  money  to  pay  current 
bills,  and  that  the  outflow  of  gold  from 
this  country  continues. 

Currently  the  Grovemment  is  spend- 
ing money  at  the  rate  of  $380  million  a 
day  or  $16  million  every  hour  of  every 
day  and  night. 

This  year-end  statement  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  shows  that  from  July  1.  1965. 
through  December  30.  1965.  the  Govern- 
ment spent  $11  billion  more  than  it  took 
in.  In  the  corresponding  period  last  year 
the  excess  of  spending  over  receipts  was 
$9  billion.  Therefore,  the  deficit  in  the 
first  half  of  the  current  fiscal  year  is  $2 
billion  more  than  it  was  last  year. 

That  same  Treasury  statement  shows 
that  on  December  30.  1965,  the  national 
debt  stood  at  $321  billion  as  contrasted 
with  $318  billion  on  December  30.  1964. 
This  debt  has  climbed  from  $290  billion 
when  Eisenhower  left  ofHce  to  $321  bil- 
lion on  December  30.  1965 — an  increase 
of  $31  billion  during  the  5  Kennedy- 
Johnson  years.  It  now  takes  about  a 
billion  dollars  a  month  to  pay  the  inter- 
est on  that  debt. 

The  statement  also  shows  that  gold  on 
hand  at  December  30.  1965,  stood  at 
$13.7  billion  as  contrasted  with  $15,3  bil- 
lion on  Decembei  31,  1964.  This  is  a 
loss  of  $1.6  billion  in  gold  during  calen- 
dar year  1965. 

I  bring  these  facts  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  at  the  beginning  of  the  new- 
session  of  Congress  because  they  indi- 
cate that  the  administration  is  not  yet 
prepared  to  practice  fiscal  discipline  but 
is  continuing  headlong  down  the  spend- 
thrift road.  The  continued  erosion  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  our  dollars  is 
one  aftermath  of  this  policy,  and  I  would 
remind  my  colleagues  that  those  who 
suffer  most  from  inflation  are  people  in 
the  poverty  classification  who  must  live 
on  flxed  incomes  and  who  see  their  dol- 
lars buy  fewer  and  fewer  groceries. 

Soon  we  will  be  called  upon  to  decide 
how  we  shall  finance  the  increasing  costs 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  There  are  only 
several  choices:  The  Government  can 
continue  its  present  policy  of  borrowing. 
taxes  can  be  increased,  or  it  can  reduce 
spending  on  projects  that  can  be  de- 
ferred until  the  war  is  over  and  we  have 
our  financial  house  in  order. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  feel  about  it  but 
my  view  is  that  the  latter  course  is  the 
one  we  should  follow. 


January  12,  1966 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
a  poor  decision  that  the  Georgia  Legis- 
lature made  this  week  In  voting  to  pre- 
vent Mr.  Julian  Bond,  of  Atlanta,  from 
taking  the  seat  to  which  he  was  duly 
elected  at  the  last  election.  Mr.  Bond 
Is  one  of  the  spokesman  of  that  genera- 
tion of  young  southern  Negroes  who  have 
shown  their  courage  and  their  dedication 
to  the  finest  values  of  American  life. 

However,  In  encouraging  draft  card 
burners,  he  is  wrong.  Yet  I  do  not  be- 
lieve It  was  the  act  of  statesmen  for 
members  of  the  Georgia  House  to  deny 
him  his  seat.  Expression  of  opinion  can- 
not properly  serve  as  a  bar  to  the  right 
of  public  office.  His  exclusion  was  un- 
fortunate In  coming  at  a  time  when 
Georgia  was  showing  to  her  sister  States 
in  the  Deep  South  the  way  to  adjust- 
ments to  a  new  era  in  racial  relations. 

I  believe  in  doing  so  they  violated  the 
spirit  of  the  first  amendment  which 
guarantees  freedom  of  speech  to  all  cit- 
izens. I  hope  the  Georgia  Legislature 
will  repent.  Georgia's  record  In  recent 
years  has  been  too  good  for  the  State 
to  be  stigmatized  by  this  unwise  act. 


January  12,  1966 
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FAILURE  OF  THE  GEORGIA  LEGIS- 
LATURE TO  SEAT  JULIAN  BOND 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


COLD  WAR  GI  BILL 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  today  to  provide  for  the 
enactment  of  a  cold  war  GI  bill,  similar 
to  those  enacted  for  veterans  of  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  very  evident  that  our 
present  selective  service  law  is  just  what 
its  name  Implies,  selective.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  selects  for  service  in  the  mili- 
tary those  who  in  too  many  cases  cannot 
afford  to  seek  higher  education. 

The  Members  of  this  House  and  of  the 
other  body,  too.  decided  In  their  wisdom 
some  years  ago  that  those  who  gave  time 
out  of  their  productive  years  to  defend 
this  Nation  ought  to  receive  some  assist- 
ance in  order  that  they  could  compete 
on  a  more  even  basis  with  those  who 
stayed  behind.  This  is  a  very  sound  ap- 
proach and  I  think  that  before  we  ring 
down  the  final  curtain  on  the  89th  Con- 
gress, we  ought  to  do  as  much  for  our 
young  men  in  uniform  today  as  we  did 
for  those  who  served  in  earlier  wars. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  learn  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Teague] 
who  has  done  such  a  great  job  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee,  agrees 
with  me  that  something  should  be  done. 
I  would  like  at  this  time  to  publ'cly  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Texas  as  one 
of  the  best  friends  the  American  veteran 
has  ever  had.  His  willingness  to  aid 
future  veterans  as  well  as  those  who 
served  earlier  Is  to  his  eternal  credit. 


The  Korean  GI  bill  and  the  earlier 
World  War  n  bill  were  not  giveaways, 
rather,  they  were  Investments  which  have 
since  enactment  repayed  the  Govern- 
ment many  times  in  the  form  of  in- 
creased tax  revenue. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  I  have  always 
supported  legislation  which  will  serve  to 
broaden  educational  opportunity.  This 
bill  will  serve  to  do  the  same  for  those 
young  men  who  are  now  serving  this 
Nation  throughout  the  world. 

I  strongly  urge  immediate  passage  of  a 
cold  war  GI  bill  of  rights. 


H.R.  11894— HORTON  BILL  TO  COM- 
PENSATE VICTIMS  OF  VIOLENT 
CRIMES 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
opening  day  of  this  session,  I  Introduced 
H.R.  11894 — the  Criminal  Injuries  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1966.  This  is  the  first, 
and  perhaps  the  most  crucial  of  a  series 
of  legislative  proposals  dealing  with 
crime  that  I  plan  to  introduce  this  year. 
It  provides  for  the  compensation  of  citi- 
zens who  fall  victim  to  the  violent  and 
heinous  crimes  which  have  become  in- 
creasingly common  In  our  Nation's  cities. 

Compensation  for  personal  injury  suf- 
fered by  victims  of  criminal  violence  is 
a  problem  that  we  can  no  longer  ignore. 
Daily,  we  read  of  the  horrible  incidents 
suffered  by  hapless  victims  of  criminal 
violence.  Here  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  seat  of  government  of  a  great 
country,  it  is  hardly  safe  to  go  abroad 
after  the  setting  of  the  evening  sun.  A 
similar  situation,  I  believe,  exists  in  many 
other  areas  of  this  country.  Incidents 
of  this  nature  are  so  numerous,  and  of 
such  frequency  that  any  attempt  at  enu- 
meration is  pointless.  Overall,  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  reports  that 
during  the  first  9  months  of  1965  the 
crime  Index  was  up  5  percent  over  the 
same  period  for  the  prior  year.  Increases 
were  reported  in  all  crime  categories, 
ranging  from  a  2 -percent  increase  in 
aggravated  assault  to  6  percent  in  forc- 
ible rape.  Nationally,  the  violent  crimes 
of  murder,  forcible  rape,  aggravated  as- 
sault, and  robbery,  as  a  group  showed  a 
substantial  Increase.  According  to  FBI 
reports,  criminal  offenses  In  my  own 
community  of  Rochester.  N.Y.,  rose  70 
percent  In  the  past  3  years. 

In  the  perpetration  of  these  offenses 
the  victim  is  in  a  very  real  sense  a  double 
victim.  He  is  attacked  by  the  assailant, 
often  brutally  beaten,  stripped  of  his  pos- 
sessions, and  left  senseless  with  his  body 
battered  and  torn.  In  many  Instances 
the  victim  Is  the  only  support  of  his  fam- 
ily. Society,  as  well  as  the  victim,  suffers 
from  thse  acts  of  criminal  violence. 

It  seems  that  In  this  country  we  have 
proceeded  on  the  theory  that  if  the 
criminal  were  prosecuted,  crime  would 
be  reduced  and  there  would  be  fewer 
victims  of  the  criminal.    This  has  not 


been    the    case.    Crime    continues    to 
increase. 

It  is  the  innocent  victim  of  crime  who 
must  pay  for  the  medical  treatment 
which  he  must  receive.  It  is  the  sur- 
vivors of  a  murdered  wage  earner  who 
must  face  years  of  financial  hardship 
and  perhaps  poverty.  The  plight  of  vic- 
tims of  crime,  I  submit,  should  be 
brought  more  in  line  with  that  of  dis- 
abled employees.  A  disabled  worker 
may  receive  substantial  compensation 
for  an  injury  suffered  in  the  course  of  his 
employment,  even  though  his  negligence 
may  have  contributed  to  the  injury;  yet, 
the  same  worker.  If  disabled  from  a 
criminal  attack  for  which  he  bore  no 
responsibility  whatsoever,  has  no  similar 
protection. 

Our  governments  spend  billions  in 
protecting  us  from  criminals.  We  sanc- 
tion the  fact  that  our  governments  go  to 
great  lengths  to  protect  suspected  crimi- 
nals from  punishment.  But  should  not 
our  governments  owe  an  obligation  to 
compensate  innocent  victims  of  crime, 
crimes  inevitably  resulting  through  the 
difficulty  of  providing  perfect  police 
protection? 

The  concept  of  compensation  for  vic- 
tims of  crime  Is  not  new.  Hammurabi, 
the  King  of  Babylonia,  in  ancient  times. 
Is  reputed  to  have  formulated  and  placed 
in  operation  a  limited  compensation 
scheme  under  which  victims  of  murder 
or  robbery  committed  by  a  highway 
bandit  who  escaped  was  paid  only  by  the 
community  which  failed  to  apprehend 
the  criminal. 

In  this  country,  the  accepted  view  has 
been  that  compensation  for  an  Injury 
inflicted  by  one  person  upon  another  is 
a  civil  matter  between  the  parties  con- 
cerned, capable  of  settlement  in  the  civil 
courts  by  way  of  an  action  for  damages. 
In  many  instances  the  assailant  either  is 
unknown  or,  if  he  Is  known,  is  without 
means,  in  which  case  a  suit  would  be  a 
futile  proceeding. 

Compensation  schemes  under  which 
victims  of  crime  are  compensated  by  the 
state  for  personal  injuries  becsune  effec- 
tive in  1964,  in  New  Zealand— New  Zea- 
land Laws  1963,  No.  134 — and  In  Eng- 
land— Command  2323.  In  our  own  coun- 
try, the  State  of  California  last  year 
adopted  a  compensation  scheme  and  thus 
became  the  first  State  in  the  Nation  to 
give  limited  compensation  to  the  victims 
of  a  crime. 

The  principle  of  compensation  for  in- 
nocent victims  of  crime  has  substantial 
support  in  this  country.  U.N.  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg  in  his  James  Madison 
lecture  at  New  York  University  Law 
School  pointed  out  that  the  victim  of  a 
crime  of  violence  "has  been  denied  the 
protection  of  the  laws  in  a  very  real  sense, 
and  society  should  assume  some  respon- 
sibility for  making  him  whole" — 39  New 
York  University  Law  Review  224  April, 
1964. 

I  am  proposing  to  create  a  Federal  Vio- 
lent Crime  Compensation  Commission. 
This  would  be  a  three-man  tribunal. 
The  Chairman  and  the  two  other  mem- 
bers, chosen  because  of  their  legal  ex- 
perience, are  to  be  appointed  for  8-year 
staggered  terms  by  the  President  with 


the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Commission  wUl  consider  the  claims 
of  those  injured  by  criminal  violence  oc- 
curring in  areas  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment  exercises  general  police  power. 
It  will  be  the  Commission's  function  to 
examine  the  evidence  presented  to  It 
both  to  determine  what  level  of  com- 
pensation should  be  granted  and 
whether,  in  fact,  the  person  making  the 
claim  was  truly  an  innocent  victim.  The 
Commission  would  be  authorized  to  order 
payment  for:  Plrst,  expenses  actually 
and  reasonably  incurred  as  a  result  of 
the  Injury  or  death  of  the  victim;  second, 
loss  of  earning  power;  third,  pecuniary 
loss  to  the  dependents  of  deceased  vic- 
tims; fourth,  pain  and  suffering  of  the 
victim;  and  fifth,  other  pecimiary  loss 
resulting  frwn  the  personal  injury  or 
death  of  the  victim  which  the  Commis- 
sion determines  reasonable.  Compensa- 
tion would  not  be  awarded  in  excess  of 
$25,000  in  any  case.  The  determination 
of  the  Commission  is  to  be  considered 
final;  there  will  be  no  right  of  appeal. 
Application  for  compensation  must  be 
made  within  2  years  of  Injury  or  death. 

The  bill  applies  only  to  those  areas  of 
the  country  where  the  Federsd  Govern- 
ment exercises  general  police  power. 
These  are  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  special  maritime  and  territorial  juris- 
dictions of  the  United  States.  In  no  way 
will  this  legislation  impinge  upon  the 
jurisdiction  and  rights  of  the  States, 
but  it  should  serve  as  a  model  of  progres- 
sive criminal  legislation  for  the  50  States 
of  this  Union. 

Compensation  would  not  be  awarded 
in  two  situations:  First,  if  the  victim  is  a 
relative  of  the  offender;  or,  second,  if  the 
victim  was  at  the  time  of  the  injury  or 
death  living  with  the  offender  as  his  wife 
or  her  husband  or  as  a  member  of  the 
offender's  household. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  commented  on 
some  of  the  principal  provisions  of  H.R. 
11894.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  hear- 
ings will  be  held,  that  the  committee 
will  report  favorably,  and  that  this  Con- 
gress will  follow  the  promptings  of  fair- 
ness and  social  necessity  in  enacting  this 
meritorious  legislation. 


SECURITY  OF  THE  HOUSE  CHAMBER 
RELATES  TO  NEED  FOR  STAFF 
IDENTIFICATION  CARDS 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  that  tonight  we  shall  be  addressed 
by  the  President.  He  will  deliver  his 
state  of  the  Union  message.  I  am  re- 
minded that  the  security  of  this  Chamber 
will  be  very  much  involved.  I  am  also 
reminded  that  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  the  ques- 
tion of  security  came  up.  It  was  as  a 
result  of  an  Incident  that  occurred  on 
that  date  that  I  submitted  House  Resolu- 
tion 261.    That  resolution  called  for  the 
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lamance  of  Identification  cards  to  em- 
ployees of  tbe  Members  of  House  and  the 
oonunlttees  on  Capitol  HIU. 

The  resolution  was  reported  and 
adopted  by  the  House  on  July  1  of  1965. 
To  date  no  Identification  cards  have  been 
Issued. 

I  feel  that  It  Is  Important  for  us  to 
provide  our  employees  on  the  House  side 
with  means  of  Identification,  particvilarly 
during  these  days  when  security  Is  so 
Important,  so  that  they  can  have  ready 
Identification  for  those  who  have  the 
responsibility  of  security.  The  identi- 
fication cards  would  also  be  a  means  of 
convenience  for  employees,  because  with 
such  identification  they  could  be  iden- 
tified readily  in  the  community  in  which 
they  are  working. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just  take  this  occa- 
sion to  remind  the  House  that  It  Is  im- 
portant for  us  to  give  our  employees 
these  identification  cards,  and  I  hope 
that  they  will  be  issued  soon. 


CXJNORATDLATIONS  TO  THE  PEOPLE 
OP  CHAD  ON  THEIR  INDEPEND- 
ENCE DAY  CELEBRATION 

Mr.  MATSX7NAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

Tbe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  first  few  weeks  of  January  find  the 
continent  of  Africa  going  through  many 
experiences,  some  pleasant,  and  some 
otherwise.  But  even  in  the  midst  of  all 
this.  It  Is  fitting  to  take  a  few  moments 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  anniversary  of  one 
of  Africa's  newer  states.  I  refer  to  Chad 
which  celebrated  Its  Independence  day 
on  January  11.  France  granted  Inde- 
pendence to  Chad  on  August  11.  1960, 
but  the  national  holiday  celebrated  was 
first  inaugtirated  on  January  11,  1961. 

Chad  was  organized  as  a  military  area 
by  France  in  September  1900.  and  in  1910 
became  one  of  the  four  territories  com- 
prising former  French  Equatorial  Africa. 
Chad  became  a  fully  autonomous  mem- 
ber of  the  French  community  In  1959, 
and  gained  complete  independence  in 
1»«0. 

Since  independence,  Chad  has  retained 
close  political  and  economic  ties  with 
France  and  is  a  member  of  the  French 
community  and  the  franc  zone.  Chad's 
relations  with  other  African  states  have 
been  friendly,  and  she  has  participated 
along  with  the  other  states  of  former 
French  Equatorial  Africa  in  a  customs 
union,  a  postal  union,  and  a  mutual  de- 
fense pact.  In  addition  to  membership 
in.  the  United  Nations.  Chad  is  an  active 
member  of  the  African  and  Malagasy 
Comjnon  Organization  and  the  Orga- 
nisation of  African  Unity.  Relations 
with  the  United  States  have  been  friendly 
and  both  QoTemments  expect  the  trend 
to  continue. 

The  Chadlan  OoTemmoit  is  gallantly 
attempting  to  overcome  some  of  the 
eountzT's  economic  difflcultles  which 
arise  largely  from  Chad's  landlocked 
position    and    the    scarcity    of    known 


minersd  resources.  Chad  is  self-s\i£acient 
in  food  production  and  is  now  engaging 
in  a  progrtun  of  crop  diversification. 
Though  cotton  accounts  for  more  than 
80  percent  of  Chad's  cash  crop  Income, 
the  outlook  is  bright  for  increased  reve- 
nue from  the  growing  fishing  industry. 
Chad's  growing  foreign  trade  and  ex- 
penditures on  technical  and  agricultural 
training  for  its  people  are  firm  and  de- 
finite indications  that  the  Government  Is 
committed  to  progress  and  internal 
stability. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  all  join  me 
in  congratulating  the  people  of  Chad 
and  in  wishing  them  best  wishes  on  their 
anniversary  in  the  fervent  hope  that  they 
find  the  inner  satisfaction  for  which  they 
have  worked  so  hard  and  which  they  so 
richly  deserve. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  SHOULD 
STATE  POLICY  EN  RELATION  TO 
RHODESIA 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Johnson  appears  in  full  color 
this  evening  to  give  an  accounting  of  his 
administration.  I  hope  he  will  explain  to 
the  citizens  of  this  country  why  he  has 
joined  with  the  leeching  British  mon- 
archy in  an  outrageous  attempt  to 
strangle  and  destroy  the  Government  of 
Rhodesia,  which  seeks  its  independence 
as  our  forefathers  did  190  years  ago. 

An  economic  blockade  Is  ordinarily 
considered  to  be  one  step  short  of  hos- 
tilities. Has  the  United  States  been 
committed  to  war.  or  the  support  of  a 
war,  if  the  economic  boycott  fails  to 
bring  the  Rhodesians  to  their  knees? 

British  profiteers  have  refused  to  stop 
trading  with  the  Communist  Vietcong, 
with  Communist  China,  suid  Communist 
Cuba.  Does  the  U.S.  Government  have 
a  double,  triple,  or  quadruple  standard  of 
morality  to  be  applied  In  the  case  of 
friendly  Rhodesia? 

Yes;  let  us  have  a  full-color  explana- 
tion from  Lyndon  Johnson  as  to  why  this 
outrageous  action  has  been  taken  against 
a  friendly  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  December  17,  1965.  on 
the  occasion  of  British  Prime  Minister 
WUson's  conference  at  the  White  House 
in  connection  with  the  Rhodesian  situa- 
tion, I  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
President  Johnson : 

Newspapers  quote  your  Asslstftnt  Secretary 
of  State.  O.  Mennen  Williams,  as  stating  that 
British  economic  penalties  should  be  strong 
enough  to  bring  down  the  Southern  Rho- 
desian Government  providing  Rhodesia  can- 
not get  enough  Impwrts  from  "modem-day 
firlvate  buccaneers  looking  for  quick  profit." 

Williams  Is  also  quoted  as  saying  "we  be- 
lieve Britain  will  continue  to  apply  measures 
that  will  be  adequate  to  reaoJve  the  situation 
and  we  will  support  those  measures." 

It  takes  an  inordinate  amount  of  gall  for 
any  official  of  this  Government  to  commit 
the  tJnlted  States  to  an  economic  boycott  of 
Rhodesia  when  at  the  same  time  Britain's 
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"modem -day  private  buccaneers  looking  for  a 
qulc^  profit"  are  trading  with  the  Communist 
Vietcong,  Communist  Cuba,  and  Communist 
China. 

How  can  you,  Williams,  or  any  other  official 
of  this  Governraent.  commit  the  United 
Slates  to  an  economic  boycott  of  Rhodesia 
and  at  the  same  time  close  your  eyes  to  the 
perfidious  trading  by  the  British  with  the 
Communists  with  whom  we  are  at  war? 

If  the  purpose  of  Prime  Minister  Wilson's 
trip  to  this  country  is  to  further  Involve  us 
in  Rhodesia,  he  should  be  invited  to  pack  his 
bags,  and  any  commitment  to  join  In  a 
British  boycott  should  be  rescinded  forth- 
with. Citizens  of  this  country  are  entitled 
to  expect  integrity  on  the  part  of  their 
leaders,  not  pandering  and  doubletalk. 

As  of  this  date,  January  12, 1966. 1  have 
had  a  letter  from  one  of  the  President's 
underlings  at  the  White  House  stating 
only  that  the  telegram  had  been  received 
and  it  would  be  made  available  to  the 
President. 


SOFT  POLICIES   OF  THE  STATE 
DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day directed  a  letter  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  Mr,  Katz- 
enbach,  demanding  to  know  why  the 
Department  of  Justice,  apparently  tak- 
ing encouragement  from  the  usual  soft 
policies  of  the  State  Department,  has  nut 
taken  action  concerning  Herbert  Apthe- 
ker,  a  professor  from  Yale  by  the  name 
of  Lynd,  and  one  other  fellow  that  went 
over  to  the  southeast  Asia  theater.  In 
Vietnam.  In  what,  if  the  newspapermen 
are  correct,  appears  to  be  a  clear-cut 
violation  of  the  Logan  Act.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  U.S.  Government  should 
stop  applying  double  standards  in  cases 
of  this  nature  and  prosecute  violations 
of  the  Federal  statutes. 


RYAN  RESOLUTION  TO  CREATE  A 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  p  evlous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
r;or.-  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
Introduced  a  resolution  to  create  a  new 
House  standing  committee  consisting  of 
25  members,  to  be  called  the  Committee 
0^  Urban  Affairs.  During  the  last  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress  we  approved  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  executive  depart- 
ment, the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  to  cope  with  the 
staggering  problems  of  urban  America. 
That  was  a  gratifying  decision  for  me  be- 
cause I  had  fought  for  the  creation  of 
such  a  department  since  I  entered  the 
Congress,  Introducing  legislation  to  that 
end  and  working  for  its  passage.  Logic 
now  demands  that  the  Congress  set  up  in 
both  Its  Houses  a  parallel  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs,  with  specific 
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jurisdiction  for  housing,  mass  transit,  air 
and  water  pollution,  water  supplies  and 
sewage  facilities. 

More  than  130  million  Americans  live 
in  urban  or  metropolitan  areas  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  figure  Is  expected 
to  increase  dramatically  by  the  end  of 
this  decade.  It  has  been  predicted  that 
by  1970  as  many  as  25  mUIion  of  our  30 
million  new  citizens  will  settle  in  cities 
and  metropolitan  areas.  Our  cities  are 
our  future. 

Yet  our  cities  are  plagued  by  grave  Ills. 
In  a  word  they  are  sick.  People  are  living 
in  decaying  and  inhuman  housing;  our 
schools  are  delapidated  and  overcrowded 
affecting  the  quality  of  the  education  our 
youngsters  receive ;  the  air  is  fouled  with 
noxious  and  clearly  hazardous  pollut- 
ants; pure  water  and  an  adequate  supply 
of  It  is  a  rarity  in  many  cities;  crimes  of 
violence  are  increasing  at  a  frightening 
rate  so  that  our  citizens  are  afraid  to  en- 
ter their  parks  and  subways;  the  streets 
of  our  cities  are  choked  with  stalled  traf- 
fic, while  public  transportation  systems 
wither  and  die  for  lack  of  patronage. 
The  quality  of  life  in  the  city  Is  perilously 
close  to  bestial.  Remedies  are  expensive, 
but  as  the  crisis  of  our  cities  mounts,  and 
intensifies,  our  cities  find  they  simply  do 
not  have  the  necessary  funds  to  reverse 
the  blight,  decay,  and  deterioration. 

In  recognition  of  this  the  Congress 
during  the  last  session  finally  gave  the 
city  a  spokesman  in  the  President's 
Cabinet  by  setting  up  the  new  depart- 
ment. This  new  department,  which  Is 
now  being  shaped,  Is  Intended  to  bring 
order  out  of  the  chaos  that  now  char- 
acterizes the  manner  In  which  we  cur- 
rently deal  with  our  urban  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  vast  array  of 
Federal  programs,  both  new  and  old. 
relevant  for  curing  the  aliments  of  our 
cities  and  bringing  about  a  revltallzatlon 
of  urban  life.  But  dedication,  imagina- 
tion, and,  above  all,  coordination  are 
mandatory  if  present  Federal  efforts  and, 
hopefully,  expanded  ones  in  the  years 
ahead  are  to  make  our  cities  and  the 
sprawling  urban  areas  which  spill  over 
city,  county,  and  State  lines,  not  only 
livable  but  pulsating,  viable  centers  of 
commerce,  education,  and  culture  to 
nourish  all  of  our  people  economically, 
esthetlcally,  and  spiritually. 

It  is  not  an  overstatement  to  describe 
the  city  as  this  great  Nation's  domestic 
frontier  as  the  relentless  exodus  from 
rural  America  continues.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  a  virtual  army  of  people 
ready  and  willing  to  enlist  In  the  front 
ranks  of  those  who  will  battle  to  tame 
this  new  frontier.  Part  of  the  task  of 
the  new  department  will  be  to  encourage 
and  use  this  talent  (in  our  neighbor- 
hoods, in  our  colleges  and  universities,  in 
Industry,  and  in  our  city  halls)  to  devise 
new  ways  of  meeting  the  crisis  of  our 
cities.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  action  of 
the  Congress  during  the  last  session, 
establishing  the  new  Urban  Affairs  De- 
partment, deepens  the  commitment  and 
strengthens  the  resolve  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  give  Increased  weight  to 
urban  centers  in  deliberations  on  over- 
all national  policy.  The  new  Department 
equips   the  Federal  Government  more 


adequately  to  participate  in  the  search 
for  and  implementation  of  solutions  to 
urbaji  sickness. 

The  new  Department  Is  designed  to 
pull  together  all  of  those  Federal  pro- 
grams that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
problems  of  our  cities.  If  there  is  one 
point  on  which  all  serious  observers  on 
urban  affairs  agree,  it  Is  that  housing, 
transportation,  open  space,  water  and  air 
pollution,  and  sewage  disposal  are  Inter- 
dependent problems.  We  EU"e  on  a  fool's 
errand  if  we  attempt  to  solve  problems  in 
isolation,  such  as  providing  decent,  safe 
housing  for  our  growing  urban  popula- 
tion but  not  at  the  same  time  considering 
how  water  supply,  sewage,  and  other 
waste  disposal,  transportation,  and  trafQc 
control,  the  availability  of  open  space 
for  restoring  the  mind  and  body,  and  the 
prevention  and  elimination  of  blight  from 
surrounding  areas  all  affect  the  adequacy 
of  any  urban  environment.  Clearly  the 
new  Department  will  have  to  address  It- 
self to  this  whole  galaxy  of  problems  if 
the  overall  Impact  of  Federal  programs 
is  to  have  Its  desired  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  Inevitable  that  there 
will  be  an  expansion  of  the  Government's 
role  in  this  national  problem.  I  believe 
that  the  Congress  has  an  Important  orga- 
nizational step  to  take  as  evidence  that 
we  truly  understand  that  urban  problems 
are  national  problems.  That  step  is  to 
set  up  a  new  standing  committee — a 
Committee  on  Urban  Affairs.  Logic 
demands  a  Committee  on  Urban  Affairs 
with  jurisdiction  for  urban  problems  gen- 
erally and  for  certain  very  specific  Eireas 
to  achieve  a  coordinated  response  on 
the  part  of  both  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches. 

At  the  present  time  the  jurisdiction  in 
both  branches  of  Congress  for  the  legion 
of  problems  that  afflict  the  cities  is  scat- 
tered throughout  a  host  of  standing  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees.  Urban  prob- 
lems have  proliferated  at  a  chaotic  rate 
since  the  last  major  congressional  re- 
organization in  1946,  yet  a  committee 
structure  that  evolved  two  decades  ago  is 
still  being  employed  to  direct  the  affairs 
of  our  cities.  There  should  be  a  new 
committee  with  an  overall  approach  to 
urban  affairs  if  Congress  is  to  play  a 
proper  and  creative  role  in  pushing  back 
the  urban  frontier  so  that  people  in  our 
cities  can  live  the  good  life  in  the  Great 
Society. 

The  benefits  fiowing  frwn  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Committee  on  Urban  Af- 
fairs would  be  twofold.  Congress  would 
profit  by  being  able  to  have  a  more  mod- 
em and  effective  Instrument  for  oversee- 
ing the  new  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  our  cities  would 
be  able  to  deal  with  one  congressional 
committee  Instead  of  half  a  dozen  In 
seeking  assistance  for  a  concerted  and 
effective  attack  on  urban  problems. 

The  responsibilities  of  this  new  com- 
mittee would  be  broad. 

Of  the  many  Ills  that  afflict  life  In  our 
cities,  nothing  cries  out  for  action  more 
than  that  of  people  trapped  In  substand- 
ard housing  and  the  miserable  social 
conditions  that  slum  housing  brings  In 
Its  train.  Under  my  resolution  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs  would  be  respon- 
sible for  housing  and  the  related  Federal 


programs  of  urban  renewal,  slum  clear- 
ance, code  enforcement,  and  community 
renewal. 

In  addition,  the  other  proper  concerns 
of  the  new  committee  should  be  mass 
transportation  as  It  relates  to  the  large 
population  centers  of  the  Nation  as  well 
as  streets  and  highways  In  our  urban 
areas  and  the  enormously  complex  prob- 
lem of  sewage  disposal.  Highway  plan- 
ning must  be  coordinated  with  the  grow- 
ing need  for  comfortable,  clean,  yet  swift 
public  transportation  facilities  if  these 
programs  are  not  to  be  self-defeating.  A 
massive  effort  Is  required  to  clean  up  our 
rivers  and  streams  which  too  often  are 
open  sewers. 

Air  and  water  pollution  must  be  given 
much  greater  attention  In  the  future 
than  In  the  past.  The  control  of  poisons 
In  our  air  and  water  supplies  In  the  ye&rs 
ahead  may  be  critical  In  determining  if 
the  city  thrives  or  only  survives.  A  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs  should  address 
Itself  to  the  question  of  waste  disposal. 

Crisis  breeds  challenge,  and  this  coun- 
try faces  Its  greatest  challenges  today  In 
our  cities.  Washington,  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Is  a  textbook  Illustration  of  what 
has  happened  to  the  American  city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  Committee  on  Urban 
Affairs  would  be  an  important  vehicle 
for  assuring  that  the  Congress  prepares 
to  meet  this  challenge  and  for  assuring 
that  all  our  city  dwellers — from  all  in- 
come groups — have  an  equal  opportunity 
to  share  In  the  fruits  of  life  In  the  city 
which,  with  vision  and  care,  can  be  trans- 
formed and,  indeed,  reborn. 

Let  me  close  by  reiterating  as  force- 
fully as  I  can  that  our  dtles  need  help. 
The  creation  of  a  new  standing  commit- 
tee, the  Committee  on  Urban  Affairs,  will 
enable  the  House  to  play  a  creative  and 
significant  role  In  providing  this  help  and 
meeting  the  challenge  of  the  urban 
frontier. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  his  excellent  suggestion. 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks, and  I  Intend  to  Introduce  a  com- 
panion resolution  to  carry  out  his  pro- 
posal for  the  establishment.  In  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  of  a  permanent 
committee  to  deal  with  the  urban  prob- 
lems of  America.  Certainly  this  resolu- 
tion Is  timely. 

As  we  look  upon  the  face  of  America 
today,  we  find  that  72  percent  of  the 
American  population  is  housed  in  Amer- 
ica's urban  areas.  Less  than  a  century 
ago  the  United  States  was  an  agricultural 
country.  Today,  certainly,  we  have  an 
urban  America. 

There  are  vast  problems  In  our  large 
cities,  as  the  gentleman  has  quite  prop- 
erly pointed  out.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
committee  of  the  Congress  charged  with 
the  express  responsibility  of  guiding  leg- 
islation to  help  solve  these  problems 
Kould  Indeed  bring  a  great  deal  of  econ- 
omy to  the  Congress  and  perhaps  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
these  cities. 
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Ab  a  Member  from  a  congressional 
district  In  the  heart  of  a  large  metropo- 
lis. Chicago,  I  can  fully  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  concern  over  the  problems 
of  the  big  cities. 

Bfr.  Speaker.  I  congratiilate  the  gen- 
tleman, and  I  hope  that  his  proposal  will 
receive  early  consideration  by  the  House. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Dllnols  for  his  support  and  for  his 
Interest  in  my  proposal.  I  hope  that  the 
idea  of  a  standing  Committee  on  Urban 
Affairs  will  receive  widespread  support. 
as  the  new  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  prepares  to  take  on 
the  tasks  which  have  been  assigned  to  it 
by  the  President. 

There  is  a  task  force  at  the  present 
time  formulating  recommendations  for 
the  structure  and  the  exact  nature  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  new  Federal  Depart- 
ment. I  hope  that  its  recommendations 
will  be  bold  and  sweeping.  The  Federal 
Government  must  recognize  its  responsi- 
bility to  urban  areas.  The  urgent  needs 
of  our  cities  deserve  the  focus  of  a  stand- 
ing House  conunlttee.  Remember  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Urban  afftdrs  now  merit  similar 
attention. 

THE  QUALITY  AND  AVAILABILITY 
OP  EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Roncalio]  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  quality  and  avail- 
ability of  education  must  be  the  con- 
stant concern  of  those  who  direct  their 
efforts  toward  a  better  society.  Service 
to  this  goal  is  the  responsibility  of  every 
citizen:  the  necessary  commitment  of 
every  public  ofBdal. 

The  89th  Congress  ably  met  this  com- 
mitment In  the  passage  of  the  Elemen- 
tary-Secondary Education  Act  and  the 
Higher  Education  Act  which  opened  the 
resources  of  our  Federal  Government  to 
this  common  venture.  I  was  happy  to 
support  and  vote  for  this  legislation. 

But  concern  must  be  continuing,  not 
diminished  by  legislative  accomplish- 
ments of  even  this  scope  and  magnitude. 
The  success  of  this,  and  future  legisla- 
tion, will  ultimately  rest  on  the  vigilance 
and  service  of  public  servants  and  con- 
scientious parents  and  citizens. 

It  Is  then  with  some  apprehension  that 
I  note  a  development  which  threatens 
disservice  to  this  goal.  I  refer  to  certain 
aspects  of  the  "personality  testing"  con- 
ducted by  researchers  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Office  of  Education. 

Section  402  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
authorizes  the  Office  of  Education  to  con- 
duct a  survey  and  make  a  report  to  the 
President  and  Congress  on  the  lack  of 
availfibillty  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
txmitiet  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin  in  public  educational 
institutions.  Although  this  specific  sur- 
vey will  conclude  July  2.  1966,  the  au- 
thorlatlon  of  researching  with  public 
funds  is  a  continuing  activity  of  the  Of- 


fice of  Education  and  any  questions  re- 
lated to  this  activity  should  be  settled  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Publication  of  portions  of  one  of  these 
personality  tests  indicates  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  questions  and  the  method  of 
testing  could  represent  an  Intrusion  on 
the  privacy  of  the  individual,  and  a  po- 
tential breach  in  the  personal  relation- 
ship between  parent  and  child. 

Questions  asked  of  students  in  civil 
rights  testing  included :  "Who  is  now  act- 
ing as  your  father?"  "Who  Is  now  act- 
ing as  your  mother?"  "Where  does  most 
of  the  money  come  from  that  pays  for 
your  food,  house,  and  clothing?"  "How 
do  you  and  your  friends  rate  socially  in 
this  school?"  and  several  questions  on 
the  racial  balance  a  student  prefers 
among  his  classmates,  teachers,  and 
friends. 

The  special  subcommittee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  has  re- 
viewed other  personality  tests  contain- 
ing questions  of  an  even  more  personal 
nature.  These  tests  include  questions  on 
race,  religion,  family  income,  compatibil- 
ity of  parents,  sexual  experiences,  and 
cultural  stature  of  the  family  in  the 
community. 

I  do  not  question  the  merit  of  per- 
sonality testing,  but  I  believe  there  are 
several  safeguards  which  should  be  en- 
acted to  strengthen  the  program  and 
protect  the  rights  of  the  Individual. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  Office  of 
Education  exercise  its  authority  to  re- 
view questions  submitted  by  researchers 
under  grants  of  public  funds.  The  ques- 
tions are  theoretically  reviewed  by  boards 
of  experts  to  minimize  improprieties.  I 
recommend  that  they  are  In  fact  re- 
viewed, and  any  questions  not  likely  to 
serve  the  general  ends  of  the  testing  be 
removed  or  revised. 

The  Government  Operations  Special 
Subcommittee  alleges  that  there  Is  no 
evidence  that  all  questions  were  reviewed. 
In  this  situation,  the  researcher  has  es- 
sentially been  given  a  blank  check.  The 
propriety  of  questions  rests  on  the  basis 
of  his  personal  judgment,  although  his 
research  Is  financed  by  taxpayers'  money. 
The  situation  Is  alarming  when  one  con- 
siders what  abuses  could  be  wrought  in 
its  name. 

If  the  authority  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation Is  not  clear  in  this  regard,  then 
I  would  recommend  enabling  legislation 
to  require  the  Office  of  Education  to  re- 
view and  approve  all  research  testing 
conducted  with  public  funds. 

Second,  In  view  of  the  fact  that  par- 
ticipation by  schools  is  voluntary,  I  rec- 
ommend that  this  same  privilege  be  ex- 
tended to  students.  Therefore  I  propose 
first,  each  test  be  strictly  volimtary; 
second,  parental  consent  be  obtained  for 
students  below  college  level;  third,  a  copy 
of  the  test  be  made  available  for  inspec- 
tion by  parents.  If  they  wish,  before 
granting  consent;  fourth,  parents  be 
given  a  clear  Idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
test  when  consent  Is  sought.  The  nature 
of  the  questions  should  be  made  known. 

I  realize  these  safeguards  will  require 
additional  time,  but  by  informing  parents 
of  the  reasons  for  testing  and  specific 
questions,  the  researcher  will  more  than 


likely  win  greater  support  for  his  efforts. 
In  those  cases  where  parents  object,  the 
right  of  privacy  will  be  respected. 

The  law  recognizes  the  privileged  rela- 
tionship between  lawyer  and  client;  doc- 
tor and  patient;  and  priest  and  parish- 
ioner. No  less  serious  and  constant  is 
the  parent-child  relationship.  It  should 
never  be  compromised  by  the  role  of 
teacher  Bind  student. 

The  parent-child  relationship  is 
threatened  when  students  are  Indirectly 
compelled  to  answer  questions  on  inti- 
mate and  personal  family  matters. 

This  delicate  matter  must  be  studied 
objectively,  with  no  mind  to  render  re- 
searchers powerless  to  conduct  surveys. 
It  is  no  inquisition;  no  blanket  con- 
demnation of  research  effort  or  tests. 

Because  we  recognize  the  merit  of 
good  testing,  we  seek  to  strengthen  the 
effectiveness  of  good  tests  and  preclude 
the  disasters  inherent  in  bad  testing  and 
in  compulsory  testing.  We  must  not  pre- 
sume to  preempt  the  authority  of  experts 
in  their  own  field  of  study,  but  rather 
accomplish  two  ends. 

First.  We  can  correct  any  future  "sins 
of  omission"  in  the  determination  of 
authority  by  formalizing  the  policy  of 
review  and  revision  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, a  policy  to  be  enforced  by  the 
Office  itself. 

Second.  We  can  strengthen  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  tests  by  bringing  par- 
ents in  as  cooperative  and  knowledge- 
able partners  in  research. 

Third.  We  can  protect  the  rights  of 
privacy  of  those  who  elect  not  to  answer 
what  they  consider  highly  confidential 
subject  matter. 

I  would  respectfully  request  that  my 
colleagues  carefully  study  the  findings 
of  the  Government  Operations  Special 
Subcommittee  with  a  mind  to  clarifying 
this  matter. 

I  would  also  respectfully  request  that 
Mr.  Harold  Howe  n,  who  has  just  as- 
sumed his  post  as  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, direct  the  attention  of  his  staff 
to  a  serious  study  of  this  issue  with  a 
determination  to  remove  the  appre- 
hensions of  so  many  Americans. 


THE  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  JOHN- 
SON-McNAMARA  STRATEGIC 

BOMBER  CUTBACK  TO  DETER- 
RING A  SOVIET  SURPRISE  ATTACK 
ON  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  accom- 
panying these  remarks  is  a  table  en- 
titled "Comparative  Table  Illustrating 
Possible  Impact  of  Johnson-McNamara 
Bomber  Cutback  on  U.S.  Strategic  Re- 
taliatory Capability  Under  Varying  As- 
sumptions." I  must  emphasize  that 
neither  the  table  nor  these  remarks  con- 
tain classified  information  of  any  kind. 
The  figures  are  not  to  be  construed 
as  evidencing  actual  U.S.  stockpile  quan- 
tities of  nuclear  weapons,  nor  the  deliver- 
able megatonnage  of  any  particular 
weapons  systems.    Rather,   the  figures 
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are  either  published  by  the  Government, 
nonofflcial  estimates  found  in  usually 
reliable  publications,  consolidations,  rec- 
onciliations and  extrapolations  for 
either  or  both  or  simply  arbitrary  as- 
sumptions for  comparison  purposes. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  figures  on 
the  table  are  to  illustrate  that  whether 
or  not  our  strategic  bomber  payloads  are 
calculated  at  10  megatons,  or  400  percent 
greater  at  40  megatons,  even  this  large 
discrepancy  in  the  assumption  results 
in  only  a  minor  difference  in  the  actual 
percentage  reduction  in  deliverable 
megatonnage  the  proposed  cutback  will 
result  in.  Under  the  40-megaton  as- 
sumption, we  will  end  up  with  a  29-per- 
cent cutback  leaving  us  with  only  71 
percent  of  our  current  capability.  Un- 
der the  10-megaton  assumption,  we  will 
end  up  with  a  22-percent  cutback  leav- 
ing us  with  only  78  percent  of  our  cur- 
rent capability.  The  difference  of  400 
percent  in  assumptions  makes  only  a 
7-percent  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
cutback. 

Moreover,  If  the  judgment  of  former 
Strategic  Air  Command  Commander 
Gen.  Curtis  LeMay  is  correct,  and  the 
proposed  TFX  bomber  proves  inadequate 
as  a  substitute  for  the  bombers  being 
eliminated,  the  cutback  in  deterrent  will 
be  even  more  drastic.  As  indicated  by 
the  table,  it  will  amount  to  a  58-percent 
cutback  under  the  40-megaton  assump- 
tion or  a  48-percent  cutback  under  the 
10-megaton  assumption,  bf  the  untried, 
as  yet  even  undesigned  TFX  bomber, 
General  LeMay  has  publicly  stated: 

This  win  be  Inadequate  to  do  the  Job  for 
several  reasons  •  •  •  insufficient  ranges.  In- 
sufficient size.     It  just  is  not  big  enough. 

Attention  again  is  directed  to  the  table 
and  its  last  line  which  illustrates  that 
under  the  most  optimistic  of  the  assiunp- 
tions  Secretary  McNamara's  claim  of  a 
present  3  or  4  to  1  U.S.  strategic  su- 
periority over  Soviet  strategic  forces 
would  drop  to  2.34  or  3.12  to  1,  while  un- 
der the  most  pessimistic  assumption  it 
would  plummet  to  1.26  or  1.68  to  1. 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr. 
McNamara  still  see  a  need  for  U.S.  stra- 
tegic retaliatory  forces  to  deter  Soviet 
surprise  attack.  Otherwise  they  would 
simply  eliminate  them  rather  than  re- 
duce them. 

This  need  is  based  on  the  repeated  as- 
sertions of  Soviet  leaders  that  commu- 
nism shall  dominate  the  world.  Marx- 
ist-Leninist dogma  compels  these  lead- 
ers to  carry  forward  a  program  of  world 
domination.  Further,  it  charges  them 
to  carry  it  forward  with  maximum  haste, 
utilizing  the  highest  degree  of  force 
wiiich  can  be  employed  without  provok- 
ing retaliatory  action  that  would  impose 
unacceptable  damage  to  the  Communist 
homeland  and  base  of  power.  If  they  do 
not  do  so,  they  are  guilty  of  the  Com- 
munist sin  of  deviation  from  dogma. 

The  principal — perhaps  the  only — rea- 
son for  U.S.  strategic  forces  Is  to  have 
the  capability  to  impose  unacceptable 
damage  on  the  Communist  homeland 
which,  in  fact,  deters  Communist  lead- 
ers from  a  dogmatic  decision  to  strike  us 
to  expedite  the  program  of  world  domi- 


nation. Our  strategic  forces  are  real- 
istically based  on  an  understanding  of 
this  Communist  doctrine  and  are  in  real- 
istic response  to  it. 

If  these  forces  are  eliminated  or  re- 
duced to  a  point  where  Communist  lead- 
ers calculate  they  are  capable  only  of 
imposing  "acceptable"  damage,  then  de- 
terrence fails  and  the  Soviets  are  com- 
pelled to  strike  us. 

To  avoid  this  consequence,  the  United 
States  must  continually  and  correctly 
answer  two  basic  questions:  "What  does 
it  take  to  deter  the  Soviets?"  and  "Do  we 
have  it?"  We  have  continually  and  cor- 
i-ectly  done  so  up  to  now.  At  least,  any 
miscalculation  has  been  on  the  upside, 
rather  than  the  downside,  otherwise  we 
would  have  been  attacked. 

What  about  the  future? 

Will  these  Johnson-McNamara  ma- 
nipulations leave  us  with  or  without 
sufficient  strikeback  damage  imposing 
capability  to  continue  deterring  the  So- 
viets from  a  decision  to  strike  us?  Put 
another  way,  will  they  leave  us  with  what 
the  Kremlin  calculates  as  a  capability  to 
continue  to  Impose  "unacceptable"  dam- 
age on  them,  or  will  they  leave  us  with 
only  a  capability  the  Kremlin  calculates 
can  impx)se  "acceptable"  damage?  Ap- 
parently the  President  and  his  Defense 
Secretary  have  the  feeling  the  Kremhn 
will  remain  deterred.  If  they  are  wrong 
and  the  move  invites  a  surprise  nuclear 
attack.  Secretary  McNamara  himself 
last  February  told  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  such  an  attack 
could  kill  as  many  as  149  million  Ameri- 
cans. Thus  the  lives  of  that  many 
Americans  may  ride  on  the  correctness  of 
their  judgment.  Yet  neither  official  has 
given  the  American  people  the  slightest 
clue  as  to  what  they  base  this  most  vital 
of  all  defense  and  survival  judgments 
upon. 

On  the  one  hand,  Aleksel  N.  Kosygin 
and  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev — the  new  Soviet 
rulers — are  superbly  equipped  correctly 
to  assess  both  the  damage  their  surprise 
attack  might  do  the  United  States  and 
the  damage  our  surviving  retaliatory 
force  might  do  to  them  in  return. 
Lieutenant  General  Brezhnev  in  1961 
was  declared  a  "hero  of  the  Soviet 
Union"  for  his  outstanding  service  in 
the  space  and  missile  program.  Kosygin 
played  a  key  role  in  running  the  coun- 
try's economic  system  during  the  Khru- 
shchev years. 

On  the  other  hand.  President  Johnson 
has  never  claimed  expertise  in  the  area 
of  assessing  strategic  force  capabilities. 
He  relies  on  Secretary  McNamara's 
Judgment  and  advice.  How  good  is  Sec- 
retary McNamara's  judgment  on  strate- 
gic force  levels  now  that  he  has  had  al- 
most 5  years  on-the-job  training  in  de- 
fense matters?  It  can  be  considered  no 
more  infallible  than  any  of  his  other 
judgments  which,  in  the  past,  on  some 
very  vital  defense  Issues  have  proved 
quite  questionable.    Examples: 

His  following  statement  October  2, 
1964,  on  the  Vietnam  war: 

The  major  part  of  the  U.S.  military  task 
can  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1965  •  •  •  by 
the  end  of  this  year  (1964)  •  •  •  the  VS. 
program     should     have    progressed     to     the 


point   where    1,000   VS.   military   peraonnel 
can  be  withdrawn. 

The  Senate  Armed  Forces  Subcom- 
mittee report  of  August  1965  concluding 
that  shortages  of  supplies  have  existed 
in  Vietnam  despite  the  Secretar>''s  claim 
to  the  contrary. 

His  leadership  participation  in  the 
Cuban  crisis  settlement  which  failed  to 
obtain  on-site  inspection  for  removal  of 
Soviet  missiles. 

Downgrading  of  the  role  and  influence 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  duriiig  the 
McNamara  regime. 

The  Secretary's  dogged  opposition  to 
nuclear  propulsion  for  new  aircraft  car- 
riers. 

The  steady  deterioration  of  relation- 
ships with  our  NATO  allies  during  his 
tenure  of  office. 

His  scheme  of  reorganization  of  Army 
divisions  which  necessitated  "re-reor- 
ganization" and  delay  in  getting  troops 
to  Vietnam  and  which  has  resulted  in 
several  other  divisions  becoming  sadly 
unbalanced  for  lack  of  InfantrjTnen, 

His  part  in  the  still  controversial  and 
partially  obscured  TFX  contract  award. 

His  arbitrary  and  highhanded  merger 
and  downgrading  of  Reserve  and  Nation- 
al Guard  forces. 

DOD's  retirement  of  the  U.S.  stock- 
pile of  24 -megaton  nuclear  bombs. 

EKDD's  scrapping  of  plans  for  such 
weapons  systems  as  Pluto,  Skybolt, 
Dinosoar,  and  the  B-70. 

His  redeployment  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe  away  from  points 
where  they  can  be  used  immediately 
against  surprise  invaders. 

The  Secretary's  insistence  that  poten- 
tial antimissile  and  antisatelite  defense 
weapons  be  kept  in  R.  &  D.  rather  than 
installed. 

Further,  as  to  the  Vietnam  war : 

As  late  as  May  1965,  the  Defense  Secre- 
tary fixed  $700  million  a  year  as  the 
added  dollars  needed  for  the  war.  A  few 
months  later,  the  costs  began  to  run  up 
Into  the  billions.  Now  the  Congress  is 
to  be  asked  for  an  additional  $12.5  bil- 
lion. 

In  mid- 1964,  with  VS.  casualties  ris- 
ing, the  Defense  Secretary  was  insisting 
that  Vietnam  was  not  a  war  and  that 
American  soldiers  being  killed  there  were 
not  in  combat;  but  were  advisers  and 
instructors. 

In  1964  there  was  a  fiurry  caused  by 
complaints  of  U.S.  filers  that  their  old, 
slow  aircraft  were  crashing,  losing  wings, 
falling  apart.  Congress  was  told  the 
B-26's  and  T-28's  involved,  had  been 
carefully  tested  and  were  performing 
outstandingly.  Then  later  the  fighter- 
bombers  were  grounded  and  it  was  ac- 
knowledged that  some  might  have  had 
structural  defects. 

When  Congress  complained  about  the 
use  of  World  War  II  planes  rather  than 
jets,  it  was  told  that  new  Jets  were  not 
suited  to  this  war,  that  propeller-driven 
aircraft  were  better.  Now  a  growing 
share  of  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  planes 
in  use  in  Vietnam  are  Jets. 

Secretary  McNamara's  habitual  and 
profligate  misuse  of  "niunbers  game" 
techniques  which   deceive  himself   and 
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result  In  mlastatement  of  defense  capa- 
bilities.   Elxample : 

His  claim  to  have  increased  by  45 
percmt  the  number  of  combat  ready 
Army  divisions.    The  claim  conveys  the 
impresdon  of  an  Army  increase  of  nearly 
one-half;  that  is.  a  boost  of  from  14  pre- 
McNamara  divisions  to  20  or  21  divisions, 
and   a   manpower   Increase    of   almost 
400.000  over  the  Army's  previous  900,000 
level.    In  actuality,  at  the  time  of  the 
claim  he  had  added  only  63.273  men— a 
7-percent    boost.    The    arithmetic    on 
division  nimibers  is  even  more  revealing. 
Under  Elsenhower,  3  of  the  Army's  14 
divisions  were  considered  in  training. 
McNamara  subtracted  these  from  the  14 
to   get    11    divisions   against   which   to 
calculate  his  percentage  of  increase.    He 
then  produced  three  new  combat  ready 
divisions  by  the  simple  expedient  of  issu- 
ing the  "In-tralnlng"  divisions  additional 
equipment  and  relabeling  them  combat 
ready.    The  two  more  divisions  needed 
to  get  16  to  reach  the  "magic  45-percent 
increase"  came  out  of  thin  air.    They 
simply  were  created  by  reshuffling  man- 
power from  existing  divisions  to  newly 
created  ones  and  classifying  them  "com- 
bat ready,"  too.    The  final  easy  step  was 
to  divide  11  Into  5  to  produce  the  magic 
45  percent. 

In  assessing  whether  the  Johnson - 
McNamara  manipulations  reducing  the 
Nation's  strategic  capabilities  will  leave 
us  sufficient  power  to  threaten  retalia- 
tory damage  sufficient  to  deter  the  Krem- 
lin leculers  many  factors  must  be  con- 
sidered.   Among  them  are  these: 

First.  The  VSSH..  places  great  em- 
phasis on  large  jrleld  weapons  for  strate- 
gic deterrence.  Its  arsenal  stocks  them 
heavily.  It  has  tested  a  57-ton  megaton 
weapon  and  announced  the  ability  to 
fabricate  100-megaton  warheads.  It 
has  the  large  missiles  needed  to  deliver 
than.  Undoubtedly  In  their  eyes  the 
credltablllty  of  our  deterrent  threat 
dwindles  because  of  our  major  shift  from 
aircraft  deUverlng  40  megatons  to  mis- 
siles delivering  only  1  megaton. 

Second.  The  XJSBM.  claims  success  in 
developing  antiaircraft  and  antimissile 
defenses  able  to  hit  a  fly  in  the  slty. 
It  proceeds  with  a  vigorous  program  to 
butall  them  at  many  strategic  locations. 
It  Is  argued  by  some  that  installations 
(rf  this  nature  are  significant  because 
they  signal  an  intention  to  strike  first, 
then  utlUse  the  defensive  weapons  to 
mlnlmtge  retaliatory  damage. 

Third.  Success  in  war  and  therefore 
success  in  deterring  a  war  requires  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  overkill  or  excess 
capaUUty.  Our  deterrent  force  must 
both  survire  and  penetrate  enemy  terri- 
tory with  sufficient  undamaged  aircraft 
and  mlssOes  to  Inflict  unacceptable  dam- 
age—even after  suffering  substantial  re- 
ductions. These  reductions  Include: 
Dunage  by  the  ennny's  flrst  strike,  mal- 
functions, accidents,  attrition  during 
flight,  destructloti  while  over  enemy  ter- 
ritory, missed  targets,  and  so  on.  For 
example:  During  World  War  n  we 
manufactured  a  quantity  of  bullets  65 
timm  that  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
Axis  powers  and  2,000  depth  charges  for 
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every  enemy  submarine.  For  every  en- 
emy submarine  "killed"  an  average  of 
1,500  depth  charges  were  expended. 
Compare  this  1,500-to-l  ratio  with  the 
Secretary's  3  or  4  to  1. 

Fourth.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  the 
Soviets  assign  some  realistic  diminution 
factor  to  our  retaliatory  capability  aris- 
ing from  our  recurring  need  to  divert  re- 
sources to  troubled  areas  such  as  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Vietnam. 

Fifth.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  the 
Soviets  assign  sc«ne  realistic  diminution 
factor  to  the  credibility  of  our  deterrent, 
not  only  from  repeated  Kennedy-John- 
aon  administration  moves  to  scale  it 
down  in  size,  but  from  related  admin- 
istration policies,  such  as  the  50-percent 
cutback  in  fissionable  material  produc- 
tion, large  slashes  in  the  military  budget, 
Wide-ranging  activities  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
armament Agency,  and  consistently  re- 
iterated presidential  fears  of  escalation, 
proliferation,  and  accidental  war. 

Sixth.  The  area  of  the  Soviet  Union 
is  some  8.6  million  square  miles.  The 
satellite  countries  add  further  to  this 
figure.  The  area  of  the  United  States  is 
3.8  million  square  miles.  The  basic  stra- 
tegic coverage  load  on  the  United  States 
by  this  measure  thus  exceeds  that  of  the 
Soviets  by  over  2  to  1. 

Seventh.  The  high  density  population 
and  Industrial  concentration  character- 
istics of  the  United  States  compared  to 
those  of  the  Soviets  places  a  relatively 
smaller  strategic  load  on  Uie  U.S.S.R. 
than  upon  us. 

Eighth.  The  heavy  odds  that  the  So- 
viets Will  initiate  a  surprise  first  strike 
attack  against  us,  rather  than  the  United 
States  striking  first  against  them,  fur- 
ther lessens  the  Soviet  strategic  load. 

Ninth.  The  McNamara  2-  or  3-to-l  ra- 
tio applies  only  to  the  Soviet  threat. 
Such  substantial  megatonnage  as  in- 
creasingly must  be  reserved  to  deter  Red 
China's  growing  nuclear  arsenal  must  be 


deducted  from,  and  therefore  diminish, 
the  U.S.  side  of  this  equation. 

Tenth.  The  fact  that  the  Soviets  tend 
to  accept  rather  large  damage  factors 
before.  In  their  own  minds,  they  classify 
them  as  unacceptable.  In  World  War  II 
they  readily  accepted  25  million  human 
fatalities  and  the  destruction  of  40  per- 
cent of  their  industrial  capacity  without 
considering  the  combined  loss  unaccept- 
able damage. 

According  to  testimony  in  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  files  up  to 
149  million  American  lives  can  be  lost 
unless  surprise  nuclear  attack  upon  the 
United  States  is  deterred.  With  a  na- 
tional population  of  195  million  people, 
this  means  each  of  as  has  a  76.4  percent 
chance  of  being  one  of  those  fatalities. 

That  is  precisely  what  is  at  stake — 
our  lives.  Each  of  us  has  that  bet  on 
whether  President  Johnson  and  Secre- 
tary McNamara  know  what  they  are  do- 
ing and  are  correctly  answering  the  ques- 
tions: "What  does  it  take  to  deter  the 
Soviets?"  and  "Will  we  have  it  after  the 
cutbacks  are  made?" 

Considering  the  fallibilities  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara's  judgments,  the  many  consid- 
erations involved  in  aniwering  the  ques- 
tions, and  what  each  of  us  has  at  stake 
here,  we  have  an  absolute  right  to  far 
better  assurances  than  the  President  and 
his  Secretary  have  given  that  they  pro- 
ceed with  wisdom. 

The  administration's  duty  to  the  Na- 
tion to  furnish  this  information  is  clear 
and  it  is  challenged  to  do  so,  without  de- 
classifying military  secrets,  just  as  I  have 
refrained  from  utilizing  classified  ma- 
terial to  make  the  challenge. 

Unless  and  until  it  does  satisfactorily 
and  independent  judgments  can  be  made, 
the  only  safe  assumption  Ls  that  the  pro- 
jected lowering  of  present  U.S.  strategic 
capabilities  to  71  percent  of  their  existing 
levels  Is  deadly  risky  business  and  must 
be  vigorously  opposed. 


Comparative  tahle\illn.^trattn<j  po^mhle  impact  of  Johnson-McS'nmara  homher  cutback  on 
i  .S.  -ilraleinc  rrtnliatorj  capahiliti/  under  varying  asuumptions 


l-megaton  missile  payload  assumption  comparison  for 
40-megaton  and  10-me«aton  bomber  payload  assump- 
tions with  and  without  availability  of  210  TF.X 
bombers 


Strateftlc  Force  now: 

680  B-62's  and  B-S8s 
IJM  missiles , 


Total 

Jobnson-McNamara  alterations: 
Leas: 

424  bombers  eliininat<>d  .. 


.\dd: 


Subtotal. 


960mls!<ilcs 

210  TFX  bombers. 


New  total 


With  TFX  available 


40  megatons 


27. 200 
1,350 


Without  TFX  avaUable  ' 


10  megatons     40  megatons     10  megatons 


6,800 
1.350 


28,550 

17.000 


11,500 

360 
8.400 


8, 1.W 
4.2.50 


3,900 

360 
2.100 


Percent  reduction  In  net  megatonnage 

Percent  of  "new  ■  force  to  •'prcsen'"  force  ievei 
New  r.S.  to  f.S.S.R,  strategic  wperlorlty  rsitio  based 
on  McNamara  claim  of  "3  or  4  to  1"  present  ratio. 


20. 310 
2fl  percent. 


6,360 


22  percent. 
,  78  percent. . 
or  2.84     2.34  or  3.12 
tol.  lol. 


71  percent 
2.13  o 


11,500 


360 
0 


3.900 

360 

0 


n.?6o 

58  percent  - 
42  percent 
1.26  or   1.58 
tol. 


4,260 

48  percent. 
52  percent. 
l.,56    or    2.08 
tol. 


1  Oen.  Curtis  LeMav  states  the  proposed  TF.X  bomber  wlU  be  "Inadequate  to  do  the  lob  •'    Its  potential  mwrv 
tonnage  to  eliminated  from  coiL*lderation  ill  th.^  two  columns.  uu  lue  joo.       iis  potential  raeg.» 
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BAY  COUNTY,  MICH.,  BAR  ASSOCIA- 
TION VOICES  SUPPORT  OF  OUR 
MILITARY  FORCES  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent^hat  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ceserbsrg] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  most  every  Member  of  this 
House  returned  from  his  home  district 
with  expressions  of  loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism on  behalf  of  constituents  or  con- 
stituent organizations  within  the  dis- 
trict he  represents  with  respect  to  our 
international  situation. 

Recently  the  Bay  County,  Mich.,  Bar 
Association  adopted  a  very  splendid  res- 
olution in  support  of  our  forces  who  are 
struggling  on  the  field  of  battle  to  hold 
back  the  Red  tide. 

The  resolution  follows : 
Resolution  of  the  Bay  County  Bar 
Association 

Whereas  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  the  Interest  of  freedom 
and  liberty,  are  engaged  In  an  armed  and 
bloody  conflict  with  the  Communist  Vlet- 
cong  and  North  Vietnam  In  southeast  Asia; 
and 

Whereas  there  have  been  In  recent  weeks 
and  months,  obstructive  public  demonstra- 
tions by  sundry  groups  and  Individuals  In 
the  tTnlted  States  supporting  the  aforesaid 
Communist  enemy,  such  as  the  flying  of 
Vletcong  flags,  burning  of  draft  cards,  the 
attempted  obstruction  of  troop  train  move- 
ments, drives  to  collect  money,  supplies  and 
blood  for  said  enemy,  which  is  or  may  be  In- 
jurious to  the  morale  of  our  troops,  some  of 
whom  may  overlook  the  fact  that  said  ac- 
tivities constitute  the  viewpoint  of  but  a 
small  minority  of  people:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Bay  County  Bar  As- 
sociation does  and  It  hereby  congratulates 
the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  for  their  gallant  and  heroic 
efforts  in  southeast  Asia  in  the  defense  of 
our  country  and  freedom  and  further,  that 
said  bar  association  extends  its  unswerrlng 
support  to  our  Armed  Forces  for  their 
speedy  and  victorious  termination  of  hos- 
tilities; and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
br  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 


The  shipment  of  British  oil  and  Ca- 
nadian wheat  to  Cuba  strengthens  that 
Communist  base  just  off  our  shores,  a 
base  from  which  revolution  and  terror 
are  being  exported  to  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can lands.  We  recall  that  it  was  from 
Cuba,  only  3  yetirs  ago,  that  Soviet  lead- 
ers sought  to  get  a  nuclear  drop  on  the 
United  States. 

Since  1963,  however,  83  vessels  carry- 
ing the  British  fiag,  52  Lebanese  ships, 
and  a  number  of  other  free  world  car- 
riers have  landed  supplies  in  Cuba — sup- 
plies which  help  to  keep  communism  op- 
erating there.  These  figures  were  made 
public  by  the  U.S.  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration in  December. 

Britain,  thus,  is  helping  Cuba,  where 
a  large  part  of  the  populace  has  been 
forced  to  flee  Communist  terror  and 
tyranny.  On  the  other  hand,  not  a  sin- 
gle British  civilian  or  soldier  has  been 
killed  In  Rhodesia,  which  rebelled  against 
British  rule. 

Surely  our  administration  should  in- 
sist that  Britain  and  the  others  of  our 
allies  cooperate  with  us  as  we  have  with 
them.  A  free  world  embargo  of  Cuba 
should  be  proclaimed  at  once. 


COOPERATION  WITHIN  THE 
FREE  WORLD 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  United  States  has  agreed  to  co- 
operate fully  in  the  embargo  on  Rho- 
desia, the  time  has  come  to  halt  British 
and  other  free  world  shipments  of  vital 
supplies  to  Communist  Cuba. 


"THERE  IS  A  TIME  FOR  DECISION" 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Younger]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlOTi 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 7  of  last  year,  Mr.  Herbert  V. 
Prochnow  delivered  an  address  at  De- 
Pauw  University,  entitled  "There  Is  a 
Time  for  Decision."  Mr.  Prochnow  is 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago  and  the  purpose  of  the  swidress 
was  in  connection  with  the  "Dr.  Paul  L. 
Morrison  Fund  in  Political  Economy," 
and  Mr.  Prochnow  was  one  of  the  visit- 
ing professors. 

His  address  is  quite  provocative  cmd 
raises  some  very  important  questions  as 
to  our  economy.    The  address  follows : 

There  Is  a  Time  fob  Decision 
(An  address  by  Herbert  V.  Prochnow,  presi- 
dent, the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago ) 
(Note. — The  "Dr.  Paul  L.  Morrison  Fund  In 
Political  Economy"  was  established  In  1961 
In  honor  of  Dr.  Morrison.  It  Is  designed  to 
bring  to  DePauw  University  political  econ- 
omists of  International  prominence  to  con- 
duct seminars  and  to  lecture  to  students  and 
faculty.  Dr.  Prochnow  is  the  fifth  visiting 
professor  to  appear  at  DePauw  under  this 
program.) 

In  the  faU  of  1914,  the  somber  shadow  of 
war  fell  across  the  world.  After  4  fateful 
years,  a  war-weary  mankind  celebrated  an 
armistice  In  a  spirit  of  triumph.  But  the 
brave  new  world  for  which  men  were  giving 
their  lives  eluded  the  grasp  of  the  statesmen. 
Dictatorships  sprang  up.  Communist  revo- 
lutions erupted.  Currencies  were  destroyed. 
The  colonial  system  tottered. 

Then  came  the  1920*8.  when  we  spoke 
lyrically  of  a  new  era  with  depression  impos- 
sible and  prosperity  inevitable.  But  the 
towering  structure  of  prosperity  collapsed. 
We  were  caught  In  the  debris  of  a  disastrous 


market  debacle.  EkX)noinlc  depression  over- 
trok  the  world.  Unbelievably,  we  then  be- 
gan the  grim  enterprise  of  a  second  World 
War,  engulflng  almost  all  of  mankind,  and 
ending  only  when  the  terrifying  clouds  had 
left  behind  their  dead  at  Hiroshima.  The 
last  great  empires  were  shattered  and  what- 
ever stability  they  had  provided  in  the  world 
was  gone.  Reasonable  certainty  in  Interna- 
tional affaire  had  come  to  an  end.  The  world 
lay  half  in  ruins.  Dozens  of  new  nations, 
inexperienced  in  self-government,  struggled 
for  survival  as  they  faced  poverty,  disease, 
and  illiteracy.  There  was  an  alarming  drift 
to  communism  as  men  and  women  desper- 
ately sought  economic  security.  In  only  a 
few  years,  communism  swept  over  one-third 
of  the  world's  population  and  one-fourth  of 
the  earth's  surface.  The  idea  that  the  prog- 
ress of  mankind  is  inevitable  was  proved 
false. 

Those  were  dark  and  disillusioning  days. 
And  yet,  as  we  now  know,  the  raw  materials 
of  economic  and  social  renewal  were  present 
In  Western  Europe,  waiting  only  to  be  given 
leadership  and  American  financial  assistance 
to  make  this  in  lees  than  two  decades  one  of 
the  great  areas  of  strength  in  the  world. 

Today,  only  one-half  century  since  World 
War  I,  we  have  become  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  earth.  We  have  become  the  finest 
illustration  In  history  of  how  a  people  en- 
rich life  and  raise  their  whole  level  of  eco- 
nomic well-being  when  they  are  given  justice. 
liberty,  and  incentive.  Hovever,  as  we  look 
back  over  these  years  with  their  booms  and 
depressions,  the  massive  loss  of  men  and 
property  in  two  world  wars,  the  rise  of  com- 
munism, the  dissolution  of  great  empires, 
the  creation  of  dozens  of  new  nations,  and 
the  development  of  nuclear  power,  we  may 
well  agree  with  Alfred  North  Whitehead  that 
"the  progress  of  civilization  is  not  wholly  a 
uniform  drift  toward  better  things."  This 
half-century  was  a  time  of  triumph  and 
tragedy. 

We  may  ask  ourselves,  what  are  our  re- 
sponsibilities In  a  free  society  which  in  less 
than  a  lifetUne  witnesses  such  revolutionary 
changes?  More  than  2.200  years  ago  a  phi- 
losopher said  that  "for  everything  there  is  a 
season,  a  time  to  break  down  and  a  time  to 
build  up;  a  time  to  keep  sUence  and  a  time 
to  speak;  a  time  for  war  and  a  time  for 
peace."  There  is  a  time  for  everything.  For 
what,  we  may  ask,  is  thU  the  time?  What 
are  the  Issues  for  which  the  time  has  now 
arrived?  What  are  the  problems  for  which 
we  should  say.  "Now  is  the  time  to  discuss 
them.  Now  U  the  time  for  their  solution. 
Now  is  the  time  for  decision.  Now  is  the 
time  for  action."  Consider  then  some  of  the 
problems  and  Issues  confronting  our  people. 

The  men  who  laid  the  foundation  of  this 
country  had  definite  convictions  regarding 
the  objectives  of  a  free  people.  The  primary 
objective  was  to  assure  that  the  rights  of 
every  human  being  would  be  safeguarded 
and  that  he  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
develop  his  talents  and  capacities  fully. 

From  the  time  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  men 
have  earnestly  debated  the  role  of  govern- 
ment in  a  nation's  economic  life.  There  has 
never  been  a  time  In  American  history  when 
government  has  not  participated  in  our  eco- 
nomic life.  However,  the  role  of  government 
has  not  Only  changed;  it  has  also  ezt>anded 
over  the  years.  Looking  at  the  record  of  the 
past,  we  may  ask  whether  the  role  of  govern- 
ment will  continue  to  ejQMJid  as  tt  has  since 
the  founding  of  the  Rep>ubUc.  A  few  ques- 
tions may  indicate  the  prc^able  trend.  Will 
scientific  progress  increase  with  far-reaching 
effects  on  industry,  communication ,  travel, 
and  employment,  so  that  those  affected  will 
seek  government  assistance?  Will  uncer- 
tainties continue  to  arise  in  our  economic  life 
for  different   groups?     Will   government  be 
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eacp«et«d  to  prorlde  remedlM  for  tli«M  prob- 
lems? Will  tha  woeUl  Mcurlty  progrun  grow 
muOIar.  sUad  stlU.  or  grow  larger?  Will  th« 
millloiM  of  penooa  In  oiir  rapidly  growing 
metropolitan  centers  demand  better  coordi- 
nation and  development  by  goyemment  of 
water  reeourcee,  eewage  planta,  educational 
faculties,  and  streets  and  highways? 

Will  rising  Incomes  of  the  people  lead 
thsm  to  demand  more  hospitals,  and  medi- 
cal and  recreational  facilities  as  they  have 
In  the  past?  will  the  increasing  develop- 
m«nt  of  atomic  energy  for  peace-time  pur- 
poMS  lead  to  the  establishment  of  agencies 
for  its  regulation  and  Inspection?  Will 
vastly  Increased  highway  and  transportation 
requirements  In  the  next  10  years  lead  to 
laz^  expenditures  by  government?  One 
oould  continue  theee  qfuestlons,  but  the  prob- 
able Increasing  role  of  government  In  the 
years  ahead  seems  clear. 

And  yet,  the  overriding  economic  fact  Is 
that  It  Is  not  government,  but  modern  In- 
dustry, with  massive  automated  and  power- 
driven  eqTilpment,  producing  a  continuous 
flow  of  goods  and  services  for  the  economic 
enrichment  of  man  that  Is  the  great  social 
instrument  of  our  time.  The  enormous 
production  of  wealth,  widely  distributed  to 
the  massee,  has  far  surpassed  the  expansion 
of  the  role  of  government.  With  t^e  broad 
distribution  of  wealth,  we  have  found  that 
In  the  very  proceas  of  producing  we^tlth, 
Industry  is  making  its  market  while  It  <8 
making  its  goods.  Now  is  the  time  to  un- 
derstand more  clearly  what  this  massive 
American  industrial  plant  with  Its  vast  out- 
flowing of  goods  means  to  the  Nation  as  It 
gives  economic  freedom  In  increasing  meas- 
ure to  our  people. 

If  we  maintain  the  Incentives  for  the  con- 
tinuing expansion  and  modernisation  of  our 
industrial  plant,  it  is  certain  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  messes  the  comforts,  convenl- 
enoee,  and  oulttiral  advantages  that  once  were 
the  privilege  of  the  few.  In  many  respects 
this  is  the  major  economic  development  of 
our  time.  It  has  destroyed  decisively  the  Idea 
that  this  Nation  has  reached  economic  ma- 
turity. It  Is  giving  the  people  that  economic 
freedom  from  which  the  higher  values  of  a 
society  flow.  It  is  enabling  us  to  cultivate 
increasingly  thoee  values  that  lie  beyond 
eoonomlca. 

With  something  less  than  a  prophetic  rev- 
elation, Karl  Marx  once  said  that  capitalism 
would  impoverish  the  people  until  nothing 
would  remain  but  masses  of  "exploited  pro- 
letariat" and  a  few  "exploiters."  Pew  men 
have  been  so  wrong,  so  completely,  and  so 
rapidly. 

Modem  industry  also  has  outdated  much 
at  the  economic  phlloeophy  of  Thorsteln 
Veblan.  Tou  will  recall  that  Veblen  looked 
upon  buslnees  leaders  as  the  modem  leisure 
elase.  He  said  that  the  relation  of  the  lelsxire 
claps  to  the  Nation's  economy  Is  "a  relation 
of  acquiattlvenees,  not  production;  of  ex- 
ploitation, not  of  serviceability."  Veblen 
spoke  critically  of  a  society  In  which  the 
rich  have  conspicuous  leisure  to  Indulge  in 
conspicuous  consiuiptlon.  However,  con- 
spicuous consumption  by  the  few  Is  not  the 
ebaracterUtlc  of  the  American  economy.  It 
is  not  the  few  with  conspicuous  leisure  who 
crowd  the  highways  on  Sunday  afternoons 
with  73  mllUoa  automobiles. 

It  Is  not  the  oetentatlous  consumption  of  a 
tew  rlcb  persons  that  has  put  73  million  tele- 
Ttatob  sets  into  American  homes.  It  is  not 
the  eonapleuous  consumption  and  waste  of  a 
small  number  of  rich  persons  that  sends  a 
mininn  people  abroad  each  year,  makea  over 
ao  million  Americans  stockholders,  and  put 
bundieda  of  millions  of  appliances  Into  tens 
at  wiiiitiw  of  American  homes  to  free  men 
and  woman  at  dmdgery  and  raise  their  sUnd- 
ard  at  Uvtng.  It  has  not  been  government. 
bat  modem  twslnses  organisation  using  the 
grs>t— t  ladvefertal  plant  in  the  world  that 
baa  ma4a  this  economic  miracle  poeelble.    It 


has  been  billions  of  dollars  of  savings  and  In- 
veetment  poured  Into  modern  production 
faculties  that  has  magnified  and  multiplied 
the  physical  efforts  of  labor  so  that  man  can 
be  liberated  from  poverty. 

We  have  created  on  a  large  scale  a  new 
economic  Instrument  In  our  society,  the 
modem  business  organization,  with  profes- 
sional management  bringing  together  men  ol 
skill  and  knowledge  with  every  type  of  equip- 
ment at  their  command  to  produce  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  goods  and  services  for  the 
people.  It  Is  time  we  recognl7ed  this  signifi- 
cant development  and  realized  that  we  are 
witnessing  now  the  social  ministry  of  a  ma- 
chine civilization.  It  Is  one  thing  for  a  John 
Ruskln  to  warn  us  of  the  social  perils  of  a 
machine  civilization,  but  It  Ls  no  less  Im- 
portant for  us  to  be  aware  of  Its  great  social 
possibilities.  The  modern  business  enter- 
prise 1b  the  driving  force  that  has  made  pos- 
sible the  world's  greatest  cor»sumer  market. 
It  has  raised  the  standard  of  living  of  our 
people  to  the  highest  level  In  history.  It  has 
produced  a  complex  arr^y  of  equipment  for 
the  Nation's  defense  In  a  turbulent  world.  It 
has  paid  a  large  share  of  the  Government's 
bills. 

Over  400.000  businesses  begin  each  year  and 
almost  as  many  go  out  of  existence  Millions 
of  American  consumers  In  the  marketplace 
determine  which  products  and  services  they 
want.  They  determine  therefore  which  busi- 
ness organizations  will  succeed  and  which  wUl 
fall.  No  central  government  makes  these 
decisions.  Each  day  the  American  people  by 
their  choices  provide  the  discipline  In  the 
marketplace  which  determines  the  direction 
of  the  Nation's  economic  life. 

This  country  was  at  one  time  primarily  an 
agricultural  Nation  We  have  moved  in  our 
history  from  a  simple  pastoral  era  into  a 
complex  technological  society  Today  only 
7  or  8  percent  of  the  labor  force  is  in  agricul- 
ture. As  men  left  agriculture,  they  became 
Industrial  workers  Professional,  technical, 
and  managerial  employees  are  now  the  l.irg- 
est  group  In  our  working  population  They 
are  vital  to  the  continuance  of  modern  enter- 
prise. Of  equal  significance,  the  largest  sin- 
gle group  of  employees  today  consists  of 
teachers.  This  is  a  fundamental  change  In 
our  society  and  it  will  accelerate 

The  changing  character  of  our  emp:oyed 
groups  will  have  a  far-reaching  impact  on  the 
Nation.  With  the  multiplication  of  profes- 
sional skills  and  talents,  we  shall  be  bolder 
In  attacking  new  economic  frontiers  and  in 
making  economic  advances  The  gap  be- 
tween the  advanced  and  the  developing  na- 
tions may  well  be  further  widened  with  all 
the  problems  that  follow.  No  nation  can 
now  advance  satisfactorily  In  the  competi- 
tive struggle  between  nations  unless  It 
rapidly  Increases  the  number  of  its  well- 
educated  persons.  The  untrained  and  the 
unskilled  are  unfortunately  liabilities  In  the 
economic  and  social  progress  of  a  society. 
In  the  early  development  of  a  nation  the 
clearing  of  forests,  the  building  of  roads,  the 
cultivation  of  fields  all  proceed  before  a 
society  Is  finally  able  to  create  a  skilled,  tech- 
nically trained  people 

Thirty  years  ago  only  1  out  of  every  8  em- 
ployed Americana  had  been  to  high  school. 
Today  4  out  of  5  children  of  high  school  age 
attend  high  school.  Thirty  years  ago  only 
4  percent  of  the  young  people  of  college  age 
were  In  college.  Today  the  figure  is  35  f>er- 
cent  for  the  entire  country  and  closer  to  50 
percent  for  metropolitan  areas  An  es- 
timated 54  million  students,  or  almost  28 
percent  of  the  total  population,  are  enrolled 
In  schools  and  colleges  this  fall.  Approxi- 
mately 6.4  million  are  enrolled  in  colleges 
and  professional  schools.  We  shall  sp>end 
about  $3B  billion  on  education  In  the  ciirrent 
school  year. 

In  ovn  educational  revolution  we  are  creat- 
ing the  producers  of  modern  society — persons 
who    come    to    their    responsibilities    with 


knowledge  and  with  engineering,  scientific, 
economic,  and  technical  skills.  They  provide 
the  scientists,  doctors,  accountants,  teachers, 
chemists,  and  production,  distribution,  legal 
and  economic  authorities  we  need  in  modern 
Industry.  They  are  the  increasing  number 
in  an  advanced  society  who  work  with  their 
minds.  We  are  certain  to  have  vastly  in- 
creased expenditures  for  education  to  main- 
tain leadership  in  the  world. 

Consider  another  problem  for  which  the 
time  for  decision  may  have  come.  The  U.S. 
dollar  Is  the  reserve  currency  for  many  na- 
tions. The  economic  and  financial  strength 
of  this  Nation  and  the  Integrity  of  its  cur- 
rency are  therefore  matters  of  the  first  con- 
cern. Our  responsibility  as  a  great  nation 
has  been  complicated  In  recent  years  by  the 
persistent  and  large  deficit  In  our  balance 
of  i>ayment8.  We  have  Initiated  many  ar- 
rangements designed  to  give  us  more  time  to 
solve  this  problem.  The  technical  skill  which 
produced  these  arrangements — the  hu^-e  cur- 
rency swap  transactions  with  foreign  cen- 
tral banks;  the  various  types  of  Treasury 
bonds  Issued  to  obtain  foreign  exchange:  the 
Increased  cooperation  of  central  banks;  and 
the  London  gold  pool — Is  to  be  commended. 

We  are  currently  engaged  In  a  program  of 
voluntary  restraint  to  redress  the  deficit  In 
the  balance  of  payments,  and  current  figures 
Indicate  that  the  outflow  of  funds  has  been 
reduced.  Let  us  assume  that  we  are  success- 
ful In  bringing  our  payments  Into  equilib- 
rium. Let  us  also  assume  that  in  6  months, 
or  a  year,  or  2  years  from  now,  we  lower 
the  walls  of  restraint  that  have  held  up  the 
outflow  of  funds.  What  steps  will  we  have 
taken  to  correct  the  fundamental  causes  of 
our  current  payments  problem? 

Will  the  European  market  still  be  attrac- 
tive to  Americans  for  investment?  For  ex- 
ample, win  tens  of  millions  of  European 
homes  without  central  heating  still  offer  an 
attractive  markel  for  manufacturing  facil- 
ities abroad?  Will  the  one-fourth  of  all 
French  homes  without  running  water  still 
be  a  tempting  market  for  the  production  of 
appliances  In  Europe?  Will  Europe — with 
only  1  automobile  for  every  15  persons  com- 
pared to  1  for  every  2.7  persons  In  the  United 
States — continue  to  be  a  profitable  field  for 
American  Investment?  Will  direct  Invest- 
ment abroad  by  Americans  still  be  attrac- 
tive'' It  is  In  fact  to  the  long-run  advantage 
of  this  Nation  to  have  profitable,  direct  in- 
vestments made  abroad  by  American  busi- 
ness. The  Nation's  welfare  might  be  bette* 
served  If  we  placed  less  of  the  responsibility 
for  correcting  the  balance-of -payments  def- 
icit on  the  private  sector  and  more  on  the 
public  sector  of  our  economy. 

Let  us  assiune  that  the  present  voluntary 
restraint  program  was  necessary  as  a  tem- 
porary measure.  Having  thus  agreed,  can 
we  not  also  agree  that  the  sooner  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  end  any  program  of  restraint — either 
voluntary  or  compulsory — the  better  It  will 
be  for  us  and  for  the  world?  The  ultimate 
objective  of  the  foreign  economic  policy  of 
all  nations  must  be  the  elimination  of  res- 
strlctlons  to  the  free  flow  of  capital  and 
goods.  Necessary  as  restraints  may  seem 
as  temporary  measures,  they  are  contrary 
to  the  basic  pwlnclple  of  increasing  economic 
freedom  for  men  and  nations.  Moreover, 
restrictions  on  the  outflow  of  funds  are  hold- 
ing measures.  They  are  not  basic  correc- 
tions of  the  balance-of-payments  deflclt. 

No  other  nation  can  approach  In  magni- 
tude the  Industrial  power  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  capacity  to  Improve  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  people  of  the  world. 
The  gross  national  product  of  the  United 
States  Is  approximately  twice  that  of  Its 
nearest  rival,  Russia,  and  six  times  that  of 
the  third  largest  economy.  West  Germany. 
As  we  have  noted,  it  has  been  modem  pri- 
vate Industry,  with  Its  massive,  power- 
driven,    automated    equipment,    which    has 
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been  the  major  Instrument  for  the  economic 
enrichment  of  our  people. 

Machines  supply  98  percent  of  the  power 
for  our  industry.  Men  are  free  from  the 
hardest  physical  labor  and  drudgery  and,  In 
a  significant  measure,  from  poverty.  Our 
people  have  more  leisure  hours,  receive  better 
wages,  and  have  more  plant,  equipment,  and 
energy-producing  facilities  working  for  them 
than  any  people  in  the  world.--  The  unusual 
industrial  power  and  genius  of  our  people 
can,  In  the  years  ahead,  also  contribute 
greatly  to  the  economic  betterment  of  all 
peoples  when  goods  and  capital  move  freely 
between  nations.  A  machine  civilization  has 
the  possibility  of  bringing  a  new  dynamic 
into  the  lives  of  millions  of  people  over  the 
world.  Only  when  we  eliminate  barriers  to 
the  free  movement  of  goods,  services,  and 
capital,  will  we  succeed  In  utilizing  most  ef- 
ficiently the  skills  and  imaginations  of  men 
everywhere.  This  is  another  major  economic 
issue  which  urgently  requires  reexamination 
if  this  Nation  Is  to  solve  the  problem  of  Its 
balance  of  payments  deflclt  and  yet  make  the 
contribution  to  world  stability  and  progress 
which  the  peculiar  indtistrial  genius  of  Its 
people  might  assure. 

There  Is  a  growing  acceptance  now  of  the 
philosophy  that  the  economy  of  a  nation 
operates  best  if  credit  at  all  times  is  rela- 
tively easy  with  interest  rates  kept  low.  Is 
this  philosophy  sound?  Would  we  maintain 
that  the  economy  of  a  nation  operates  best 
if  the  supply  of  labor  is  relatively  easy  with 
wage  rates  kept  low,  especially  since  labor 
costs  in  so  many  products  constitute  a  large 
part  of  the  total  cost?  Would  we  maintain 
that  the  economy  of  a  nation  operates  best 
If  the  supply  of  farm  products  or  raw  mate- 
rials Is  relatively  plentiful  with  their  prices 
kept  low?  Would  we  maintain  that  It  Is 
sound  economic  policy  to  single  out  one 
item — labor,  steel  automobiles,  farm  prod- 
ucts, raw  materials,  or  credit — and  seek  to 
keep  Its  supply  plentiful  and  its  cost  low? 
The  marketplace  should  determine  the  level 
of  interest  rates,  wages  and  rent,  and  the 
prices  of  steel,  farm  products  and  raw  mate- 
rials. It  la  not  a  queetion  of  low  price,  or 
high  price,  but  the  right  price  at  any  given 
time.  The  right  price  Is  the  price  deter- 
nUned  in  the  market.  The  time  Is  here  for 
an  Intellectually  mature  approach  to  this 
economic  problem. 

Do  we  as  a  nation  also  need  to  set  down 
more  clearly  our  priorities  for  expendittires? 
For  example,  we  are  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars In  space  exploration.  These  programs 
may  be  more  Important  to  the  Nation's  wel- 
fare than  an  expenditure  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. And  yet.  It  Is  doubtful  whether  our 
people  understand  the  urgent  necessity  for 
these  programs  In  relation  to  many  other 
heavy  commitments  such  as  Vietnam. 

Which  expenditures  now  should  have  pri- 
ority over  the  critical  need  for  more  and 
better  schools  and  housing  to  help  relieve 
present  racial  tensions? 

By  1980,  It  is  estimated  that  we  shall  have 
50  million  more  automobiles  on  our  high- 
ways. The  number  of  American  families  In- 
creased 20  percent  from  1950  to  1962,  but  the 
ny-mber  of  car-owning  families  Increased  by 
60  percent.  If  our  population  Increase  con- 
tinues at  Its  present  rate  annually,  we  shall 
have  almost  350  million  people  by  the  end 
of  the  next  35  years  using  300  million  cars. 
Obviously,  these  Increases  do  not  seem  sus- 
tainable. How  far  can  these  trends  continue 
with  the  absorption  of  land  and  the  stag- 
gering expenditures  for  tollways?  Water 
resources  constitute  another  serious  prob- 
lem. The  time  Is  here  for  Intelligent  discus- 
sion of  what  the  priorities  should  be  for 
meeting  some  of  the  great  needs  of  otn  so- 
ciety, such  as  educational  facilities,  housing, 
transportation,  water  resources,  space  ex- 
ploration, and  halting  the  deterioration  in 


the  heart  of  our  great  metropolitan  centers 
where  tens  of  millions  now  live. 

Our  international  relations  also  constitute 
an  area  we  need  to  reexamine  constantly  and 
critically.  World  leadership  has  brought 
with  It  responsibilities  we  had  neither  antici- 
pated nor  sought.  The  shattering  of  the 
great  world  empires  following  two  world 
wars  has  resulted  in  the  emergence  of  dozens 
of  new  nations  with  over  1  billion  persons. 
This  may  be  the  single  most  Important  eco- 
nomic and  political  development  of  our  time. 
In  their  struggle  against  poverty  and  ig- 
norance, these  people  will  constitute  for 
years  a  continuing  threat  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  We  cannot  Ignore  this  threat  nor 
Is  there  any  assurance  that  we  can  ade- 
quately meet  It. 

With  only  195  million  people,  can  this 
Nation  possibly  solve  problems  of  poverty, 
Illiteracy,  disease,  Inadequate  tax  systems. 
Inflation,  and  land  reform  for  almost  IV2 
billion  people?  Eight  hundred  million  of 
these  people  live  In  India,  Pakistan,  Indo- 
nesia, and  southeast  Asia,  50  million  In  the 
Middle  East,  240  million  In  Africa  and  230 
million  In  Latin  America.  Today,  African 
and  Asian  nations  represent  over  53  percent 
of  the  United  Nations  membership.  The  36 
African  nations  alone  represent  almost  one- 
third.  If  current  population  trends  con- 
tinue for  only  35  years,  there  will  be  5  to  6 
billion  people  In  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  and  they  will  constitute  well  over 
80  percent  of  the  world's  population.  It  Is 
estimated  that  more  than  500  million  chil- 
dren of  school  age  In  the  world  are  not  now 
enrolled  In  any  school.  Are  we  to  conclude 
that  the  opportunity  of  theee  nations  to 
defeat  poverty,  illiteracy,  hunger  and  disease 
will  steadily  become  less  probable  In  the 
years  ahead? 

In  India  alone  there  are  nearly  500  million 
persons,  one-seventh  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion. The  Increase  In  population  Is  between 
10  and  12  million  annually.  The  birth  rate 
Is  among  the  highest  In  the  world.  Eight 
out  of  ten  persons  are  Illiterate.  The  over- 
whelming majority  do  not  have  enough  In- 
come to  feed  themselves  adequately. 

An  estimated  40  percent  of  the  people  must 
live  on  10  cents  or  less  a  day.  In  New  Delhi, 
It  requires  over  10  cents  a  day  to  buy  even 
enough  rice  for  a  minimum  diet.  Many  per- 
sons have  bad  water  supplies  and  no  sewage 
systems.  Even  in  the  large  cities,  only  one- 
half  the  houses  at  the  most  have  sewage 
disposal.  An  estimated  1  million  people  In 
Calcutta  have  no  homes  at  all.  Seventy 
percent  of  the  people  of  India  are  engaged 
In  farming.  Over  90  percent  of  the  600,000 
villages  are  without  electric  power. 

With  the  exception  of  Red  China,  here 
In  one  nation  of  500  million  persons  In  an 
area  about  two-fifths  the  size  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States  there  Is  the  greatest 
povery,  unemployment.  Illiteracy  and  mass 
misery  of  any  place  on  earth.  India  Is 
engaged  In  a  struggle  for  survival.  There  are 
major  food  shortages.  Inflation  Is  bad. 
Pood,  machinery,  and  raw  materials  must  be 
Imported  on  a  large  scale,  resulting  In  heavy 
trade  deflclts.  Large  crash  development  pro- 
grams by  the  government  have  resulted  In 
substantial  budget  deflclts  and  heavy  bor- 
rowing from  the  central  bank.  No  other 
nation  has  so  many  tmemployed  or  under- 
employed. Some  sources  estimate  that  per- 
haps 40  million  persons  have  work  less  than 
one-half  day  a  week.  The  United  States  and 
several  other  nations  are  pouring  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  aid  an- 
nually Into  India  In  a  struggle  to  assure  some 
economic  progress  for  the  nation  at  the 
same  time  It  seeks  to  maintain  the  freedom 
of  Its  people.  Our  total  economic  aid  to 
India  has  probably  exceeded  $6  billion. 
Counterpart  funds,  the  Indian  currency  we 
receive  In  payment  of  our  large  so-called  sales 
of  agricultural  products,  have  been  accumu- 


lated to  our  credit  in  India  In  amounts  that 
run  Into  the  equivalent  of  billions  of  dollars. 

However,  India  Is  only  one  country.  Near- 
by is  Pakistan  with  100  million  persons  with 
comparable  problems.  To  the  southeast  Is 
Indonesia  with  100  million  people.  There 
are  other  nations  in  the  Far  East — the  Phil- 
ippines, Korea,  Vietnam,  Burma.  Thailand, 
Laos,  Cambodia — with  equally  difficult  econ- 
omic and  political  problems.  With  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Israel,  there  are  an  addi- 
tional 50  million  persons  In  the  nations  of 
the  Middle  East — Iran,  Iraq.  Jordan,  and 
others — who  are  struggling  against  illiteracy 
and  poverty. 

Two  entire  continents.  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  have  come  forward  as  areas  whose 
economic  and  political  problems  require  at- 
tention. 

Historically,  the  greatest  single  event  of 
the  I960's  may  be  the  political  liberation  of 
Africa.  This  continent  Is  about  four  tunes 
as  great  in  area  as  the  United  States.  50 
percent  larger  than  Soviet  Russia  and  larger 
than  all  of  North  America.  It  is  almost  5,000 
miles  long  and  4  500  miles  wide — with  an 
area  as  large  as  the  United  States,  Western 
Europe.  India,  and  Red  China  combined. 
Ninety-seven  percent  of  the  240  million  peo- 
ple are  of  African  origin  and  they  speak  700 
languages  or  dialects.  Approximately  85  per- 
cent of  the  people  cannot  read  or  write,  and 
62  million  of  the  83  million  children  of  school 
age  are  not  In  school.  The  average  annual 
income  of  8132  per  person  Is  less  than  that 
of  any  other  continent. 

This  continent  has  over  40  percent  of  the 
world's  hydroelectric  potential  and  one-fifth 
of  its  forests.  For  some  years  Africa  has  pro- 
vided the  free  world  with  nearly  all  its  In- 
dustrial diamonds,  more  than  one-half  of 
its  newly  mined  gold,  one-fourth  of  its  cop- 
per and  Important  quantities  of  lead,  zinc, 
manganese.  Iron,  cobalt,  bauxite,  platlntmi. 
uranium,  and  other  metals.  Practically  the 
entire  world's  supply  of  columbite,  a  rare 
metal  used  In  Jet  engines,  comes  from  Ni- 
geria. There  are  also  important  new  dis- 
coveries of  oil.  The  continent  has  nearly 
every  mineral  and  can  produce  almost  every 
crop.  Here  are  great  resources  Invaluable  to 
the  Industrial  expansion  of  the  free  world 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Today  there  are  56  nations  In  Africa.  Al- 
though each  of  the  56  countries  Is  at  a 
different  level  of  economic  and  political  de- 
velopment, there  Is  overall  a  jxiteritlally  ex- 
plosive nationalism.  Unfortunate;y,  as  Ar- 
nold Toynbee  has  Indicated,  freedom  came 
to  Africa  while  the  masses  of  Us  people  south 
of  the  Sahara  were  still  living  In  a  pre- 
clvlUzatlonal  state  of  their  development. 
They  are  therefore  faced  with  the  over- 
whelming problems  of  setting  up  govern- 
ments with  little  or  no  experience  to  prepare 
them  for  this  difficult  responsibility. 

Africa  as  a  whole  is  one  of  the  least  devel- 
oped areas  of  the  world.  The  continent  pro- 
vides an  unfortunate  example  of  poverty. 
Illiteracy,  hunger,  disease  and  Inadequate 
mealcal  facilities.  Industrial  skills,  and  capi- 
tal. In  22  countries  of  tropical  Africa  lees 
than  one-half  the  children  go  even  to  the 
first  primary  grade  In  school.  Moreover,  in 
these  22  countries  an  average  of  95  percent 
of  the  primary  schoolchildren  never  enter  a 
secondary  school.  To  provide  elementary 
school  buildings  alone  might  cost  two  or 
three  times  the  total  national  budget  of  a 
country  and  this  would  not  Include  the  ex- 
pense of  running  the  schools. 

Even  If  there  had  been  no  colonization, 
there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Africa 
would  have  overcome  Its  tragic  poverty. 
There  Is  also  no  assurance  now  that  If  Africa 
Is  left  to  itself  It  will  enter  a  period  of  accele- 
rated economic  progress.  Here  then  are  the 
Ingredients  of  political  Instability  and  revolu- 
tion.    Here  also  are  240  million  persons  we 
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bofw  wUl  achieve  economic  progreas  peace - 
fvUly  within  the  framework  of  democracy. 

In  addition  to  theae  undeveloped  areae  of 
the  world,  we  need  alao  to  evaliiate  the  mag- 
nitude of  our  problems  and  new  commit- 
ments in  Latin  America.  Many  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  have  had  Independence  for  more 
than  a  century.  There  are  In  Latin  America 
approximately  330  million  people  In  an  area 
about  twice  the  alze  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Their  average  life  expectancy  la  only  45  years 
compared  with  70  years  In  the  United  Statee. 
The  population  Is  Increasing  at  the  striking 
rate  of  3.8  percent  each  year,  faster  than  any 
other  major  part  of  the  world,  and  compared 
to  1.A  percent  for  the  United  States.  The 
cities  are  growing  at  the  remarkable  rate  of 

5  percent  a  year,  and  3  of  the  10  largest  cities 
of  the  world  are  now  in  Latin  America — 
Mexico  City,  Buenos  Aires,  and  8&o  Paulo. 

Over  one-half  of  the  labor  force  of  Latin 
America  Is  engaged  In  agriculture  and  yet  lees 
than  one-fourth  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct comes  from  this  Industry,  indicating  Its 
backwardness.  Leas  than  S  percent  of  the 
landowners  own  70  percent  of  the  land,  and 
less  than  S  percent  of  the  land  Is  cultivated, 
compared  with  18  percent  In  the  United 
States.  In  scans  countries  such  as  Bolivia. 
Colombia.  Peru,  and  Venezuela  lees  than  3 
percent  of  the  land  can  be  cultivated.    Only 

6  percent  of  the  total  land  area  of  South 
America  Is  suitable  for  agricultural  produc- 
tion compared  to  10  percent  In  the  United 
States  and  37  percent  In  Europe. 

Over  60  percent  of  the  adults  In  Latin 
America  are  unable  to  read  or  write.  De- 
spite Braell's  progress,  the  llUteracy  rate  Is 
still  over  60  percent.  Argentina  rates  best 
with  only  13  percent.  Fifteen  million  Latin 
American  children  are  without  classrooms. 
Kven  In  a  Latin  American  nation  as  ad- 
vanced as  Mexico,  It  U  estimated  that  more 
than  one-third  of  the  people  have  no  formal 
education.  Forty  million  of  the  seventy 
million  children  who  are  a  to  10  years  of 
age  In  Latin  America  do  not  attend  any 
school.  MOTeover,  the  number  of  children 
to  be  educated  Is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
5  million  every  year  which  Is  making  the 
problems  almost   Impoeslble  of  solution. 

Raising  the  living  standards  of  the  present 
popuUUoQ  of  230  mlllloi.  people  is  a  mam- 
moth undertaking,  but  the  problem  will  be 
Infinitely  greater  If  the  population  of  Latin 
America  continues  to  grow  at  the  present 
r***.  *nd  more  than  doubles  in  a  generation. 
This  would  be  an  almoat  Insuperable  prob- 
lem for  nations  with  highly  advanced  Indus- 
trial economies,  but  with  economically  re- 
tarded and  pollUcaUy  voJaUle  countries  It 
almost  certainly  means  periods  of  turmoil 
and  serious  trouble  for  the  governments 
Involved. 

Many  Latin  American  countries  are  largely 
d|^«odeat  for  their  export  Income  on  one 
oommndlty.  The  biggest  single  Latin  Amer- 
**•*»  •■port  Is  petroleum.  Coffee  U  second. 
To  Ulustrate,  93  percent  of  the  export  In- 
eomc  of  VeneaueU  comes  from  petroleum. 
Chile  recetves  88  percent  of  lU  export  income 
from  ailnarals.  BraxU.  Colombia.  Coste 
aioa.  B  Salvador.  Guatemala,  and  HaiU  re- 
ceive 60  to  78  percent  of  their  export  Income 
'*om  coffee.  Coffee  also  constitutes  from  18 
to  ao  percent  of  the  exports  of  Scuador. 
Booduraa.  Um  Dominican  RepubUc.  and 
Wcaragwa.  A  sharp  drop  in  the  prices  of 
theae  oommodlttes.  especially  if  there  are 
rlatiig  prices  In  the  manufactured  goods 
*^f  countries  Import,  resulu  In  a  severe 
curtallxnMit  of  their  Imports,  huge  budget 
^•*«*t«.  <u»d  not  InfrequenUy  in  political  in- 
■tabUlty.  InflaMon  has  also  been  a  wide- 
spread aiul  serious  problem. 

What  amxraooe  c&n  we  have  that  these  na- 
ttooa.  many  of  which  are  Largely  unprepared 
for  •elf-goTemment,  do  not  endanger  the 
peace  of  the  world  through  revolutions  and 
nolence?    Who  U  to  provide  educational  fa- 


cilities  for   hundreds   of   millions   who   are 
Ullterate? 

How  can  we  assure  even  the  necessary 
food  when  per  capita  food  production  In 
various  areas  now  la  leas  than  It  was  before 
World  War  117  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  people  have  Inadequate  food  sup- 
piles.  World  food  production  has  been  lag- 
ging behind  population  growth.  In  Latin 
America,  Africa,  and  the  Par  East,  food  pro- 
duction Is  growing  only  two-thirds  as  fast 
as  population.  In  Latin  America  food  pro- 
duction Is  below  the  levels  of  25  years  ago. 
In  the  last  5  years,  the  population  of  Latin 
America  has  Increased  almost  twice  as  fast 
as  food  production.  Medical  science  has 
brought  about  a  sharp  decre.ise  in  Infant 
mortality  In  the  less  developed  nations,  and 
children  under  15  years  of  age  who  are  un- 
able to  add  to  production  constitute  40  to 
48  percent  of  the  population,  compared  to 
30  to  30  percent  In  the  developed  industrial 
countries. 

Can  we  provide  pure  water  supplies  and 
drainage  systems  soon  for  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  these  people?  Can  we  supply  means 
of  transpyortatlon,  communication,  and  pow- 
er to  many  countries  that  are  completely 
without  such  facilities?  There  Is  not  suffi- 
cient available  investment  capital  in  the 
entire  world  to  accomplish  these  objectives 
within  a  reasonably  short  time. 

The  per  capita  rate  of  growth  of  the  na- 
tional product  in  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries averaged  2.5  percent  annually  between 
1050  to  1865.  It  declined  to  19  percent  over 
the  next  6  years  and  Is  estimated  at  about 
1  percent  now.  In  recent  years,  the  average 
Income  per  person  In  the  less  developed  na- 
tions Increased  by  only  $1  a  year.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  persons  In  the  entire 
world  earn  less  than  $100  per  person  per  year. 
The  difference  between  the  incomes  of  the 
peoples  of  the  developed  and  the  under- 
developed nations  Is  widening  at  an  in- 
creasing rate 

We  must  recognize  that  It  is  no  easy  task 
for  governments  in  these  nations  in  their 
present  stage  of  development  and  with  wide- 
spread Illiteracy  and  poverty  to  follow  mid- 
dle-of-the-road policies  that  satisfy  the  radi- 
cal elements,  the  military  groups,  the  large 
landowners  and  businessmen.  The  leaders 
of  many  of  these  countries  who  are  con- 
stantly facing  crises  feel  impelled  to  speak 
the  language  of  economic  urgency  and  to 
adopt  policies  of  expediency  rather  than 
wisdom.  Governments  will  be  considered 
politically  Inadequate  If  they  are  not  eco- 
nomically responsive  to  need.  As  one  con- 
siders the  problems  of  the  less  developed 
nations.  It  seems  inevitable  that  we  shall 
face  a  turbulent  and  politically  unstable 
world  for  years.  Consequently,  this  Is  a  time 
to  be  certain  that  we  are  sufficiently  strong 
to  maintain  leadership  In  this  kind  of  world. 
This  Is  the  time  also  to  decide  whether  this 
Nation  alone  should  attempt  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  law  and  order  everywhere. 
Can  we  ever  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  main- 
tain order  wherever  trouble  may  arise  In  the 
entire  world?  If  not,  what  are  the  dimen- 
sions of  our  responsibility? 

We  have  emphasized  earlier  the  Increasing 
role  of  business  enterprise  In  this  Nation. 
However,  In  varying  degrees  this  is  a  world- 
wide development.  In  a  world  dedicated  to 
Improving  the  economic  welfare  of  hundreds 
of  mllllona  of  persons  who  are  In  poverty, 
business  enterprise  becomes  a  major  center  In 
a  nation's  life.  The  efficiency  of  production, 
the  values  of  enlightened  management,  the 
widespread  distribution  of  Income  to  the 
masses,  the  opportunities  given  to  Individuals 
for  economic  progress,  and  a  dedication  to  the 
primary  objectives  of  a  free  competitive  so- 
ciety ail  become  of  prime  ImjxM-tance. 

If  wldeeprecui  economic  progress  depends 
upon  the  organization  of  relatively  large 
business  enterprises,  the  world  will  adopt 
mass    production,    mass    distribution,    mass 


communication,  and  mass  education.  For- 
tunately, these  are  Ideas  of  the  West,  and 
especially  the  United  Statee.  Other  nations 
may  not  accept  our  form  of  government. 
They  may  advocate  centralized  government 
with  a  minimum  of  freedwn  for  the  people. 
But  they  will  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  basic 
Ideas  of  Western  economic  and  business  or- 
ganization If  they  are  to  meet  the  desperate 
economic  needs  of  their  people.  As  they  do, 
they  may  also  find  that  these  institutions 
flourish  best  in  a  free  society  where  men  have 
the  opportunity  and  incentive  to  develop 
their  talents. 

These  are  some  of  the  great  issues  which 
confront  us.  I  trust  I  have  not  in  these  few 
minutes  brought  a  false  clarity  to  difficult 
issues.  I  am  under  no  delusion  that  these 
are  simple  problems.  But  there  Is  a  time  for 
the  discussion  and  solution  of  great  issues. 
There  Is  a  time  for  decision  and  action,  or  the 
relentless  drift  of  events  will  make  the  deci- 
sions. These  are  Issues  for  which  the  time 
for  decision  may  now  have  arrived. 
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HJl.    10567    SHOULD    BE    DEFEATED 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Thomson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  If  the  people  living  on  rural 
routes  throughout  America  want  their 
good  mall  service  to  continue,  they  had 
better  see  to  it  that  bill  H.R.  10567  is 
defeated.  This  bill  would  authorize  the 
Postmaster  General  to  furnish  rural  car- 
riers the  vehicles  needed  for  the  delivery 
of  mail. 

The  rural  carriers  throughout  the 
United  States  travel  each  day  in  excess 
of  1.800,000  miles.  There  are  31,135 
rursd  routes.  If  the  Postmaster  General 
elected  to  supply  that  number  of  ve- 
hicles, the  paperwork  in  keeping  track 
of  them  would  be  a  monumental  task. 
In  addition,  requests  for  repairs,  the 
authorizations  and  the  vouchers  would 
pile  up  in  Washington  so  deeply  the 
postal  service  would  be  nothing  but  a 
paper-shuffling  agency,  rather  than  a 
mail  delivery  service. 

Even  worse  would  be  the  effects  on  the 
mall  delivery  service  Itself.  Many  rural 
carriers  by  necessity  keep  more  than  one 
vehicle  so  service  may  be  uninterrupted. 
Many  need  special  equipment  for  winter 
service,  including  4-wheel  drive.  Many 
carriers  live  in  small  towns  where  emer- 
gency vehicles  would  not  be  available  to 
them,  and  no  motor  pools  could  be  estab- 
lished for  prompt  replacement  due  to 
motor  failure  or  breakdown. 

All  of  these  problems  are  now  met  in 
an  admirable  manner  by  the  loyal  and 
hardworking  rural  mall  carriers  of 
America.  They  take  pride  in  the  regu- 
larity and  efficiency  of  their  service,  and 
I  know  that  they  look  with  great  appre- 
hension at  this  proposal  which  would 
greatly  cripple  the  efficiency  of  the  serv- 
ice they  now  provide  and  would  be  more 
costly  to  the  Government. 

I  win  urge  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  to  make  a 
very  critical  analysis,  not  only  of  the 


costs  of  this  measure,  but  the  effects  on 
the  service.  When  all  factors  are  re- 
viewed, I  have  every  confidence  that  this 
proposal  will  be  abandoned  even  by  its 
sponsors. 


FREE  WORLD  TRADE  WITH  NORTH 
VIETNAM  AND  CUBA 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Devine]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
nothing  better  demonstrates  the  lack  of 
U.S.  prestige  than  the  fact  that  even  our 
allies  have  not  heeded  our  requests  for 
an  embargo  on  Communist  North  Viet- 
nam and  Cuba. 

The  record  shows  that,  despite  requests 
by  the  State  Department,  free  world 
vessels  continue  to  unload  vital  supplies 
in  quantity  in  both  North  Vietnam  and 
Cuban  ports. 

We  are  not  only  cooperating  in  the 
economic  boycott  of  Rhodesia  but  are 
flying  oil  into  next-door  Zambia.  Yet 
British-flag  vessels  unload  the  prepon- 
derance of  free  world  oil  and  food  reach- 
ing our  North  Vietnam  and  Cuban 
enemies. 

British  vessels  carried  almost  60  per- 
cent of  1965  shipments  into  North  Viet- 
nam ports — 31  more  British  vessels  en- 
tered Cuban  ports  since  1963  than  those 
of  the  nearest  free  world  competitor. 

Yet  we  are,  I  repeat,  assisting  the 
British-led  blockade  against  Rhodesia. 
This  Ls  tragic.  American  lives  and  Amer- 
ican safety  are  at  stake.  The  time  has 
come  to  halt  free  world  shipping  to  our 
Communist  enemies — and  we  must  do  it. 


COMMERCIAL    JETS    IN    WASHING- 
TON NATIONAL  AIRPORT 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Devine]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news- 
papers yesterday  carried  the  account  of 
the  decision  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  opening  Washington  National 
Airport  to  short-range  and  Intermediate 
commercial  jet  operations. 

In  my  opinion,  this  Is  a  most  progres- 
sive step,  even  though  some  of  the  area 
politicians  are  expressing  concern. 

Most  of  the  major  commercial  air  car- 
riers have  announced  that  they  are 
phasing-out  their  piston  equipment,  and 
by  1970,  I  Imagine  all  commercial  air- 
lines will  be  flying  jets  exclusively. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation  and  Aero- 
nautics of  the  Interstate  £ind  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  I  have  been  work- 
ing with  the  Administrator.  General  Mc- 
Kee,  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  on 


this     particular     subject     since     mid- 
September  last  year. 

Although  those  persons  Interested  in 
Friendship  and  Dulles  International  Air- 
ports express  concern  with  this  decision, 
I  feel  that  General  McKee  and  his 
Agency  have  made  a  sound  decision 
based  on  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity. Attached  to  my  remarks  is  the 
letter  I  received  from  General  McKee  on 
January  11,  together  with  the  press  re- 
lease by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  on 
this  subject: 

Federal  Aviation  Aoenct, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  11,  1966. 
Hon.  Samttel  L.  Devine, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Devine:  In  view  of  your  Interest. 
I  would  like  you  to  know  that  I  have  Just 
given  approval  to  an  agreement  with  the 
airlines  for  the  operation  of  short-haul  Jets 
into  Washington  National  Airport  starting 
April  24,  1966.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
announcement  outlining  the  details. 
Sincerely, 

William  F.  MCKee, 

Administrator. 


FAA  Opens  Washington  National  to  Short- 
HAtjL  Jet  Operations 

Washington  National  Airport  will  be  opened 
to  2-  and  3-engine  short-haul  Jets  on  April 
24.  shortening  the  flight  time  between  the 
Nation's  Capital  and  certain  major  cities  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States  by  a 
significant  margin,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  announced  today. 

The  alrpwrt,  which  was  opened  on  June  16, 
1941,  has  never  previously  accepted  scheduled 
air  carrier  Jets.  The  lifting  of  this  prohibi- 
tion will  assure  Washington  that  the  airport 
will  remain  a  close-In  air  carrier  airport  as 
the  airlines  replace  their  propeller -driven 
planes  with  pure  Jets.  Prior  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  smaller  2-  and  3-englne  jets. 
Washington  National  with  Its  runways  of 
6,870,  5,202,  and  4,724  feet  could  not  handle 
4-englne  Jets  on  a  regular  schedule.  The  In- 
troduction of  such  smaller  Jets  as  the  Boeing 
727,  the  Douglas  DC-9,  the  BAC-Ul,  and  the 
Caravelle  has  altered  the  picture  of  air  car- 
rier service  at  Washington  National  since 
these  newer,  smaller  airplanes  can  use  the 
two  longer  runways  regularly. 

No  consideration  Is  being  given  to  permit- 
ting the  operation  of  big  4-engIne  Jets  from 
Washington  National. 

The  FAA  noted  that  the  opening  of  Jet 
service  at  Washington  National  does  not 
change  the  basic  roles  of  the  two  federally 
owned  and  operated  airfxirts  serving  the 
Washington  area.  Washington  National  will 
continue  to  serve  the  short-  and  medium- 
haul  markets  while  Dulles  International  will 
still  perform  the  function  for  which  it  was 
designed — the  service  of  long-haul  domestic 
and  international  markets. 

Airlines  have  agreed  to  limit  nonstop  Jet 
operations  from  Washington  National  to  a 
radius  of  approximately  650  miles,  except  that 
this  limit  will  be  extended  as  far  as  1,000 
miles  for  scheduled  service  which  was  avail- 
able from  the  airport  In  1965.  The  Jets  will 
serve  cities  such  as  Miami,  Memphis,  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Minne- 
apolis, New  York,  and  Boston.  Nonstop  Jets 
may  also  fly  from  Washington  National  to 
Montreal  and  Bermuda.  The  airlines  will 
announce  the  dates  when  Jet  service  to  such 
cities  will  begin. 

The  two-  and  three-engine  Jets  wiU  cruise 
at  approximately  560  miles  per  hour,  nearly 
one-third  faster  than  any  propeller  or  turbo- 
prop aircraft. 

The  small  and  medium  Jets  will  climb  out 
of  the  airport  area  more  sharply  and  swiftly 
than  propeller-driven  aircraft,  but  other- 
wise they  will  use  the  same  flight  patterns 


now  in  effect  at  Washington  National.  Al- 
though the  noise  created  by  Jet  engines  Is 
different  from  that  of  piston  engines,  Jet 
engine  noise  levels  at  Washington  National 
are  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  Is  now 
created  by  the  piston  aircraft. 

The  FAA  decision  was  made  after  months 
of  study  devoted  to  the  probable  impact  on 
air  passenger  traffic  In  the  Washington  area 
If  Jet  restrictions  at  Washington  National 
were  modified.  The  most  reliable  data  avail- 
able Indicate  that  the  use  of  Washington 
National  by  short-  and  medium-range  Jets 
will  not  prevent  the  continued  growth  of  the 
other  area  airports,  Dulles  International  and 
Friendship  International. 

With  Intermediate  Jet  service,  passenger 
traffic  at  Washington  National  Is  expected  to 
rise  from  the  current  rate  of  7  million  per- 
sons per  year  to  about  10  million  within  the 
next  decade.  Airlines  are  planning  to  en- 
large their  facilities  at  the  airport,  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  anticipates  an 
eventual  major  modernization  program  for 
the  terminal. 

Traffic  at  Dulles  International  Airport  is 
expected  to  rise  from  the  1965  total  of  1 
million  passengers  to  about  2  million  pas- 
sengers a  year  by  1975.  The  airlines  have 
agreed  to  maintain  the  dally  schedule  of 
flight  service  out  of  Dulles  that  was  In  effect 
on  October  1.  1965,  as  a  minimum — an  aver- 
age of  89  daily  flights.  Traffic  at  Friendship 
Airport,  also  is  expected  to  Increase  slgnlfl- 
cantly  during  the  next  10  years. 

The  readjustment  of  landing  fees  at  both 
Washington  National  and  Dulles  has  been 
completed.  The  landing  fees  at  both  air- 
ports will  be  32  cents  per  1,000  pounds  for 
Jets.  The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  estimates 
that  net  revenues  from  landing  fees  during 
the  first  year  of  Jet  operations  will  Increase 
approximately  $550,000.  During  fiscal  year 
1965,  landing  fees  at  Washington  National 
returned  approximately  «l.l  million  to  the 
U.S.   Treasury. 

Although  Jet  service  at  Washington  Na- 
tional wUl  not  begin  untU  AprU  24,  when 
daylight  saving  time  starts  and  the  airlines 
revise  their  schedules,  practice  and  famil- 
iarization filghts  with  the  two-  and  three- 
engine  Jets  are  now  permissible. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  A  BILL  TO  RESTORE 
CUTS  IN  VETERANS'  PENSIONS 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  SKUBrra]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  first  session  of  this  Congress,  we 
enacted  a  measure  to  increasQ^he  social 
security  benefits  by  7  percent.  I 
supported  this  proposal.  Unfortunately 
this  legislation  caused  many  of  our  vet- 
erans and  widows  of  veterans  to  have 
their  veterans'  retirement  benefits  re- 
duced and  in  some  Instances  terminated. 

How  did  this  happen?  During  the 
88th  Congress  it  was  clear  to  most  of 
us  that  because  of  increased  living  costs, 
something  must  be  done  to  increase  the 
benefits  of  those  receiving  social  secu- 
rity. We  recognized  at  that  time  that 
an  increase  In  social  security  could  re- 
sult in  many  veterans  and  widows  hav- 
ing their  veterans'  pajrments  reduced. 
So  we  enacted  legislation  which  pro- 
vided that  10  percent  of  all  payments  to 
an  Individual,  including  social  security, 
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would  be  ezemiTt  from  the  computation 
of  income  for  veteran  penxlona. 

LaAt  year  when  we  Increased  the  so- 
cial security  benefits  by  7  percent, 
the  net  result  in  many  cases  was  to  In- 
crease the  veterans'  annual  Income 
above  the  amount  he  was  legally  allowed 
to  earn  with  the  unintended  result  being 
that  his  veterans'  benefits  were  reduced 
or  terminated.  One  veteran  told  me  that 
he  received  a  M  increase  In  social  secu- 
rity per  month  and  suffered  a  $25  reduc- 
tion in  his  monthly  veteran  benefits. 
I  am  sure  every  Member  of  this  body 
would  want  to  see  this  situation  cor- 
rected. 

Therefore.  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to- 
day which  permits  a  veteran  to  waive 
all  or  any  part  of  annuity  payments  for 
purposes  of  increasing  or  determining 
eligibility  for  veterans'  pensions.  I  be- 
lieve every  man  ought  to  have  a  choice 
in  this  matter,  and  I  hope  Congress  will 
act  favorably  this  session  to  rectify  this 
situation. 


THOUOHT-PROVOKINO  EDITORIAL 
FROM  THE  WINPIELD,  KANS., 
DAILY  CX>URIER 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  SKXTBrrzl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RaooKD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Ttie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  to  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  very 
thought-provoking  editorial  from  the 
Wlnfleld,  Kans.,  Daily  Courier.  Its  ex- 
cellent message  should  be  fair  warning 
to  all  of  us  that  we  should  stop,  look,  and 
reflect  carefully  before  we  enact  legisla- 
tion which  further  weakens  the  tradi- 
tional legislative  powers  and  adds  to  the 
catalog  of  strong  executive  powers. 

Por  some  time  I  have  felt  that  Congress 
should  begin  exerting  those  responsibili- 
ties entrusted  to  It  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  no  accident  that 
Madison.  Jefferson,  and  the  Pounding 
Fathers  placed  the  powers  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  in  the  very  first  article  of  the 
Constitution.  Their  experience  with  a 
strong  monarch  and  the  limits  they 
placed  on  the  executive  branch  should 
be  observed  and  respected,  not  Ignored. 
This  fine  editorial  does  an  excellent  Job 
of  pointing  out  what  is  happening  and 
what  can  happen  if  we  are  not  more 
careful: 


[mm  tb«  Wlnfleld.   Kaxu..   Dan;   Courier, 
Dec.  0,  llXtSI 

New  PusstniKS 

fteeent  events  in  aluminum,  iteel,  ct^per, 
■hlpplnf,  the  ntUwkys,  and  in  the  schcwU 
make  It  dear  that  In  the  paat  30  year*  or  so 
the  White  Houae  Indirectly  haa  acquired  a 
trunkful  of  new  powers. 

Thaae  new  powers  were  not  directly  pro- 
Tldad  to  the  Prealdent  by  the  Constitution. 
Tbey  were  not  Intentionally  glyen  to  the 
Pnatdcnt  by  Congreae. 

They  are,  ratber,  powers  he  has  acquired  as 
byproducti  of  doUan  and  contracting  and 
alloeation  authority  voted  by  Congreae  for 
•ntlralj  dtfennt  pwpc— > 


A  President  with  Imagination,  widespread 
government  know-how  and  determination 
can  use  these  tools  for  a  variety  of  objectives 
for  which  they  were  not  Intended.  He  can 
even  deny  he  Is  using  them  for  these  other 
purposes. 

He  can  Impose  his  will  on  wide  areas  of  the 
economy  and  for  objectives  that  greatly  affect 
our  personal  lives. 

Ho  can.  for  example,  use  new  Indirect 
powers  to  Influence  prices,  profits,  wages,  hir- 
ing, managing  and  firing  policies  and  what 
local  city  and  county  schools  teach.  He  can 
decide  that  some  firms  will  grow  and  others 
decline. 

The  multlbllUon-doUar  stockpiles  were  set 
up  so  that  the  United  SUtes  wouldn't  be 
caught  short  of  basic  materials  in  a  major 
war. 

By  selling  or  refusing  to  sell  materials  from 
the  stockpiles  a  President  can  force  prices 
down  or  up  and  thus  regulate  company 
profits. 

The  multlbllUon-doUar  defense  and  space 
budgets  were  voted  to  ke«p  the  United  States 
safely  ahead  of  Communist  Russia. 

But  a  President  can  use  this  multl-bllllon- 
doUar-a-year  contracting  power  to  give  or 
refuse  contracts  to  major  companies  as  a 
tool  to  force  these  firms  or  their  unions  Into 
line. 

By  selecting  areas  where  new  contracts 
were  let  or  new  Government  facilities  built, 
a  President  could  wipe  out  the  prosperity  of 
one  community  and  create  prosperity  In  an- 
other. 

Antitrust  laws  were  voted  to  prevent  mo- 
nopolies from  harming  the  public  and  small 
businessmen. 

But  at  some  future  date  a  President's 
underlings  conceivably  could  threaten  an 
antitrust  Investigation  against  a  large  firm 
which  refused  to  cooperate  In  a  Government 
program — say,  a  program  to  roll  back  prices. 
A  firm  could  be  threatened  with  a  study  of 
Its  tax  returns. 

Since,  even  for  Innocent  firms,  the  cost  of 
gathering  evidence  and  conducting  a  defense 
might  be  very  costly,  the  temptation  to  go 
along  with  a  President  could  be  overpower- 
ing. 

Congress  voted  billions  for  education.  A 
President  can  shut  off  sizable  chunks  of 
money  to  major  school  systems  until  those 
systems  comply  with  administration  rulings. 
These  can  go  far  beyond  whether  a  school 
system  Integrates.  Through  national  testing 
requirements,  Federal  rules  on  teaching  and 
teachers  can  be  indirectly  applied  to  schools 
receiving  Federal  money. 

If  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigations 
should  ever  be  headed  by  a  man  less  honest 
and  courageous  than  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the 
files  of  that  organization  could  be  a  strong 
weapon  In  the  hands  of  a  President  who 
wanted  to  convince  Individuals  to  follow  his 
suggestions — R.C. 


ACTION  SHOULD  BE  TAKEN  TO 
HALT  IMMEDIATELY  ALL  FREE 
WORLD  SHIPPING  TO  NORTH 
VIETNAM  AND  CUBAN  PORTS 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  RrcoRD  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
New  Year'e  Eve,  I  telegraphed  the  Presi- 
dent and  asked  that  action  be  taken  to 
halt  immediately  aill  free  world  shipping 
to  North  Vietnam  and  Cuban  ports. 


I  pointed  out  that  our  cooperation  in 
the  embargo  on  Rhodesia  in  Africa  gives 
us  the  tool  to  persuade  our  allies  to  take 
this  step. 

My  telegram  recid  as  follows: 

According  to  press  and  news  media  we  are 
participating  in  enforcing  oil  and  vital  mate- 
rials embargo  against  Rhodesia.  May  I  ur- 
gently recommend  that  we  now  insist  on 
reciprocity  by  British  and  all  the  free  world 
governments  in  enforcing  embargo  upon 
Communist  North  Vietnam  and  Cuba?  Brit- 
ish and  other  free  world  ships  continue  to 
land  oil  and  other  vital  supplies  in  quantity 
In  North  Vietnam  thus  strengthening  the 
very  enemies  with  which  we  are  now  at  war. 
Maritime  Administration  reported  in  early 
December  1965  that  83  British,  52  Lebanese, 
and  other  free  world  ships  have  landed  oil. 
wheat,  and  so  forth,  in  Cuban  ports  while 
Ignoring  our  embargo  requests  and  thus  In- 
creasing threat  of  communism  In  the  Amer- 
icas. Now  Is  the  time  for  firm,  decisive  action 
on  this  matter  by  the  United  States. 

I  received  an  acknowledgment  from 
the  White  House  and  was  assured  my 
views  would  be  given  consideration.  I 
feel  that  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  In 
enforcing  an  embargo  on  our  two  active 
Communist  enemies.  So  far  11  days  have 
gone  by  without,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
any  action  being  taken. 

The  entire  situation  was  forcefully 
summarized  by  Columnist  Arthur  Kroch 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  December  5, 
1965.  who  said: 

Ships  of  our  allies  are  regularly  delivering 
cargoes  essential  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
economy;  and,  except  for  South  Korea,  the 
Asiatic  nations  have  no  troops  on  the  bloody 
battlefield. 


FREE  WORLD  SHIPPING  INTO 
NORTH  VIETNAM  AND  CUBAN 
PORTS 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
inept  in  diplomacy  can  we  get? 

Here  we  are  busy  halting  oil,  sugar, 
and  other  shipments  into  Rhodesia.  Yet 
our  present  diplomats  cannot  get  our 
friends  to  stop  shipping  vital  supplies 
to  our  active  enemies.  We  know  the 
State  Department  has  tried  but  appar- 
ently not  very  hard  and  certainly  not 
with  effect. 

British  ships,  Lebonese  ships.  Scan- 
dinavian ships,  and  other  free  world 
ships  continue  to  carry  oil  and  food  to 
North  Vietnam  and  to  Cuba.  The  Com- 
munists fighting  us  from  North  Vietnam 
and  endangering  us  from  Cuba  are  thus 
strengthened. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  it  would  take 
undue  skill  for  our  diplomats  to  say:  "If 
we  are  helping  you,  why  you  don't  help 
us?"  Or  even,  "If  you  won't  help  us, 
we  won't  help  you." 

After  all.  this  is  not  a  pink  tea.  This 
is  not  table  tennis.  Free  world  ship- 
ments to  North  Vietnam  and  Cuba  en- 
danger the  flower  of  our  manhood  in 


one  case  and  our  security  as  a  nation 
in  the  other. 

If  the  administration's  diplomats  can- 
not get  an  embargo  on  free  world  ship- 
ping to  North  Vietnam  and  Cuba,  I  sug- 
gest we  fire  them  and  get  some  diplomats 
who  can. 

COLD  WAR  GI  BILL 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
vital  piece  of  unfinished  business  con- 
fronts us  as  we  begin  the  2d  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  and  demands  the  earli- 
est possible  consideration.  I  speak  of 
the  proposal  commonly  known  as  the 
cold  war  GI  bill.  It  is  well  known  that 
this  session  of  Congress  will  be  preoccu- 
pied with  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Certainly 
our  concern  for  the  many  aspects  of  this 
situation  would  be  unforgiveably  incom- 
plete if  we  failed  to  seek  Just  and  equi- 
table treatment  for  our  fighting  men  de- 
fending the  cause  of  freedom  in  that 
remote  area  of  the  world.  Casualty  fig- 
ures alone  do  not  tell  us  the  full  extent 
of  the  sacrifices  being  made  by  our  men 
In  uniform.  Without  doubt  the  Ameri- 
can GI  in  Vietnam  is  making  a  contribu- 
tion to  his  country  at  the  cost  of  a  per- 
sonal sacrifice  no  less  great  than  that 
made  by  his  older  brother  in  the  Korean 
conflict  or  his  father  in  World  War  n. 
We  should  make  certain  that  the  Viet- 
nam veteran  is  accorded  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  that  we  have  granted  in 
the  recent  past. 

No  doubt  we  will  have  to  decide  this 
session  what  Federal  programs  are  most 
deserving  of  tax  money  already  hard 
pressed  by  the  requirements  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Clearly  this  would  not  seem 
to  be  the  time  to  initiate  new  programs. 
But  even  though  the  cold  war  GI  bill  is 
a  new  program  it  should  be  equally  clear 
that  at  a  time  when  our  draft  calls  are 
on  the  increase  and  our  military  services 
are  being  bolstered  to  meet  our  growing 
commitments  in  South  Vietnam  that  this 
is  no  time  to  slight  those  people  directly 
responsible  for  carrying  out  this  coun- 
try's diflacult  and  demanding  Job  of  stop- 
ping Communist  aggression  and  subver- 
sion. I  believe  the  American  people  de- 
mand that  we  take  proper  care  of  our 
veterans  and  that  they  further  believe 
certain  domestic  programs,  regardless  of 
their  peacetime  merit  should  give  way 
where  necessary. 

I  am  indeed  encouraged  by  the  an- 
nounced intention  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  hold  early  hearings  on  this  bill 
and  feel  certain  that  an  equitable  pro- 
gram can  be  agreed  upon  in  the  very  near 
future.  A  Congress  would  not  be  well 
remembered  by  history  that  failed  the 
Nation's  veterans.  They  are  not  failing 
their  country. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  issue  which  has 
the  broad  support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple as  is  indicated  by  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  December  27.  1965.  edi- 
tion of  the  State  Journal,  Lansing,  Mich., 
entitled  "Troops  in  Vietnam  Merit  GI 
Benefits."  Its  logic  Is  clear,  its  argu- 
ment simple  and  direct,  and  I  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues.  Under  unanimous 
consent  I  will  insert  it  in  the  Record 
following  these  remarks. 

A  GI  education  program  will  require 
added  appropriations  but  its  cost  should 
be  considered  an  integral  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  is  not  a  fringe 
benefit.  It  is  essential  to  insuring  that 
the  disruption  experienced  by  these 
young  men  will  not  necessarily  work  a 
continuing  hardship  on  them  as  they 
seek  to  realize  their  life  plans  and  goals. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Troops  in  Vietnam  Merit  GI  BENiiTrs 

Representative  Olin  E.  Teaoite,  Democrat, 
of  Texas,  the  father  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights 
for  Korean  war  veterans,  predicts  early  ap- 
proval of  a  new  bill  which  would  provide 
similar  benefits  for  American  fighting  men 
In  Vietnam. 

The  prediction  should  be  borne  out  by 
Congress  when  It  gets  down  to  business  next 
year. 

Teagtje  said  recently  he  exp>ected  Congress 
to  pass,  by  the  end  of  February,  legislation 
extending  education  and  home-buying  bene- 
fits to  veterans  with  more  than  180  days  of 
active  duty  since  1955.  Such  a  bill  already 
has  been  approved  by  the  Senate. 

In  simple  Justice  to  those  who  are  fighting 
In  Vietnam  for  the  same  principles  U.S. 
troops  fought  to  uphold  in  Korea,  we  share 
Representative  Teagui's  hope  that  the  John- 
son administration  will  retreat  from  Its  op- 
p)osltion  to  the  measure  when  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  resumes  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  next  month. 

Previous  bills  have  helped  millions  of  vet- 
erans. Including  those  who  fought  in  World 
War  II.  go  to  college  and  buy  homes.  Simi- 
larly, the  new  bill  would  pay  college  or  voca- 
tional school  expenses  and  guarantee  loans 
for  purchase  of  homes,  farms,  and  fairo 
equipment  for  veterans  of  more  than  180 
days"  active  service  since  the  Korean  GI  bill 
expired  January  31,  1965. 

Commenting  on  administration  oppKDsltion 
to  the  bill,  TEACtTE  said:  "Money  Is  the  whole 
thing."  He  estimated  the  cost  would  be 
several  hundred  million  dollars  in  the  first 
year. 

Congress  this  year  passed  costly  Great  So- 
ciety legislation  at  the  bidding  of  the  same 
administration  that  up  to  this  point  has  op- 
posed granting  to  GI's  fighting  In  Vietnam 
benefits  similar  to  those  made  available  to 
the  veterans  of  World  War  II  and  Korea. 

Conserving  the  taxpayers'  money  is  an  Im- 
portant objective — a  point  which  hasn't 
bothered  Johnson  when  he  has  pushed 
through  Congress  other  spending  programs 
he  has  deemed  in  the  Nation's  interest. 

The  public  should  not  be  required  to  pay 
for  frills  as  well  as  the  Increasing  cost  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam  and  other  essential  spending 
but  fairness  and  Justice  to  the  U.S.  forces  in 
Vietnam  certainly  should  not  be  regarded  as 
a  frill. 

The  bill  already  passed  by  the  Senate  was 
also  sponsored  by  a  Texas  Democratic  law- 
maker, Ralph  W.  YARBOROtroH. 

Legislation  that  would  extend  the  GI  ben- 
efits to  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  de- 
serves the  support  of  another  prominent 
Texas  Democrat — President  Johnson. 

But  whether  Johnson  supports  It  or  not. 
Congress  has  an  obligation  to  enact  It  at 
next  year's  session. 


THEY'D  HAVE  TO  SEE  IT  TO 
BEXIEVE  IT 


Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Gubney]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
here  in  Washington,  the  elected  and  ap- 
pointed officials  forget  who  they  really 
work  for. 

Appearances  of  the  last  session  of  this 
body  to  the  contrary,  we  do  not  work 
for  the  President  or  for  a  powerful  lobby. 
We  work  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  it  is  to  them  that 
we  owe  an  accounting  for  our  daily 
efforts. 

And  yet  only  one  day  of  the  year  do  we 
even  allow  them  into  our  workshop. 
And  then  it  is  not  to  see  us  work,  but  to 
listen  with  us.  Tonight  the  President 
will  come  to  the  House  to  deliver  the 
state  of  the  Union  address  to  Congress. 
giving  the  American  public  the  rare 
chance  to  view  the  interior  of  this 
Chamber. 

But  then  they  will  only  have  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  the  Chief  Executive 
give  them  his  one-sided  version  of  what 
his  Great  Society  administration  has 
done  and  what  it  intends  to  do. 

Then  the  heavy  doors  behind  us  will 
shut  for  another  year  on  the  television 
cameras  that  could  and  should  be  report- 
ing our  actions  into  the  homes  of  the 
people  those  actions  affect. 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  the 
Nation  see  Congress  in  action  with  its 
own  eyes. 

Last  year  bills  were  rammed  and  rail- 
roaded through  the  House  under  intense 
White  House  pressure.  In  many  cases 
there  was  inadequate  debate. 

Major  legislation  passed  without  any 
amendments  permitted  except  those  ap- 
proved by  the  White  House.  Many  of 
these  amendments  would  have  improved 
the  legislation. 

In  other  cases,  amendments  were  of- 
fered, and  no  debate  upon  them  was  per- 
mitted. In  short,  there  were  times  last 
year  when  the  legislative  process  was  a 
mockery  under  the  hei  vy  hand  of  the 
White  House. 

Had  the  American  people  been  able  to 
see  this  House  the  evening  that  the  high- 
way beautiflcation  bill  was  rolled  over  re- 
peated pleas  for  an  open  debate  and 
finally  rubberstamped  sometime  after 
midnight,  they  would  view  their  legisla- 
tive process  with  grave  concern. 

Perhaps  if  they  could  have  sat  here  at 
other  times  and  seen  the  effects  of  the 
administration  hatchetmen  on  our  delib- 
erations, they  would  ponder  about  the 
balance  of  power  they  read  about  in 
school. 

If  they  could  have  heard  amendment 
after  amendment  to  the  bill  repealing 
section  14(b)  shouted  down  before  they 
were  even  heard,  they  would  have  won- 
dered if  there  were  any  freedom  of 
speech  left  here. 
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Just  a  few  glances  of  some  of  the  mock 
deliberations  of  last  year  would  have 
flven  them  some  serious  doubts  about 
this  consensus  they  hear  so  much  about. 

But  the  truth  Is  an  elusive  thing,  and 
these  strong-arm  tactics  must  be  seen  to 
be  believed. 

I  have  Introduced  today,  legislation  to 
make  sure  that  the  American  people  will 
be  able  to  see  the  performance  of  their 
democracy  In  action.  The  bill  would  let 
the  television  cameras  stay  In  this  Cham- 
ber after  the  President  leaves  tonight 
and  allow  them  to  continue  reporting  to 
America  Just  what  we  do  and  how  we  do 
it. 

I  believe  If  the  American  people  see 
this  happening  with  their  own  eyes,  they 
will  demand  that  this  lick-and-promise 
lawmaking  end  at  once.  They  will  Insist 
on  Congress  doing  a  thorough  and  a  fair 
Job  of  legislating.  The  searching  and 
all-seeing  eye  of  the  TV  camera  will  do  a 
good  deal  In  straightening  out  and 
strengthening  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government. 

My  colleagues  of  the  minority  and  I 
seek  to  bring  to  the  American  people  the 
truth  Instead  of  the  hodgepodge  of  con- 
sensus-culled Information  distorted  by 
the  bureaucracy's  public  relations 
departments. 


CLEVELAND  URGES  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BROADCASTING  BILL 
STRESSES  PEOPLES*  RIGHT  TO 
LOOK    AND    LISTEN 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Clivx- 
lahd]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcoco  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter.    

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
In  comi)any  with  nine  other  Members, 
I  am  introducing  legislation  by  which  it 
would  be  possible  for  public  sessions  of 
the  House  and  House  committees  to  be 
broadcast  live  by  radio  and  television. 

This  legislation  carries  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Congressional  Reform  and  Minority 
Staffing,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  but  It 
Is  not  really  a  partisan  proposal.  I  hope 
It  will  win  significant  support  from  our 
Democratic  colleagues  who  are  likewise 
concerned  to  keep  the  public  as  well  in- 
formed about  the  legislative  branch  as 
they  are  about  the  executive  branch, 
which  ao  dominates  the  airways. 

The  development  of  electronics  media 
has  revolutionized  the  country.  It  Is 
changing  the  conduct  of  government,  po- 
litical campaigning,  education,  adver- 
tising, and  Journalism.  A  picture  is,  In- 
deed, worth  a  thousand  words.  This 
legislation  would  bring  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives—the peoples'  forum— Into 
the  «Iectronle  age.  at  least  so  far  as 
ooQUBunlcations  Is  concerned. 

wiiwmuL   ooaciMATioir  or  ADiwATa 

It  Is  about  time.  For  some  years,  our 
Presidents  have  recognized  the  impor- 


tance of  television.  Through  the  power 
and  prestige  of  their  oflBce,  they  are  able 
to  dominate  this  media  to  present  theii- 
particular  viewpoints  to  the  people  under 
the  best  possible  conditions.  Tonight, 
for  Instance,  President  Johnson  is  com- 
ing to  deliver  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage. He  has  chosen  his  time  with  care- 
ful deliberation — it  is  the  prime  viewing 
time  across  the  Nation.  Indeed,  until 
the  advent  of  television,  Presidents  de- 
livered these  addresses  at  noontime.  The 
effect  is  that  the  message  Is  addressed 
directly  more  to  the  people  of  the  country 
than  it  Is  to  their  elected  representatives. 
There  is  a  subtle  but  profound  constitu- 
tional change  in  this.  It  is  a  change 
which  elevates  the  position  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  at  the  expense  of  the  legis- 
lative branch,  although  the  two  are  cre- 
ated coequal  by  the  Constitution. 

When  the  President  departs,  the  cam- 
eras and  the  microphones  wUl  depart 
with  him.  Under  our  present  rules,  the 
doors  of  the  House  will  remain  shut  to 
them  throughout  the  important  debates 
of  this  very  important  session,  unless,  of 
course,  the  President  chooses  to  come 
again  in  this  way  to  address  us. 

ISVK  BBOAOCASTS    WOULD   STRENGTHEN 
OICMOCRACT 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  wrong.  In  the 
Interests  of  elemental  democracy  as  well 
as  the  Interests  of  the  Congress  itself, 
radio  and  television  should  be  permitted, 
under  certain  limitations  prescribed  in 
these  bills,  to  bring  the  public  to  the 
floor.  They  should  be  able  to  see  and 
hear  the  great  debates  which  will  decide 
their  futures.  The  public  should  have 
a  chance  to  hear  the  minority  arguments. 

I  believe  further  that  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  win  public  support  for  some  of 
the  much-needed  reforms  of  congres- 
sional procedures  would  be  for  the  pub- 
lic to  see  and  hear  how  some  of  their 
business  is  conducted. 

^  Pl'BLIC   BIGHT   TO    KNOW 

I  sometimes  refer  to  this  legislation  as 
l(fck  and  listen  bills.  The  public  has  a 
right  to  look  and  listen  and  this  legisla- 
tion would  allow  the  people  to  come  Into 
their  Congress.  It  would  help  to  offset 
the  overconcentration  on  the  President 
and  his  points  of  view  and  it  would  help 
to  redress  the  present  imbalance  between 
the  two  branches  of  government. 

This  legislation  is  a  vital,  first  step  in 
modernizing  the  Congress,  and  I  strong- 
ly urge  Its  prompt  consideration  by  the 
House. 


WHAT   IS   GOING  ON   IN   VIETNAM? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Martin]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  E>oint  in  the 
Rkord  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  was  my  privilege,  following  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress,  to  make  a  study 
tour  of  Vietnam  and  other  parts  of  Asia. 
I  made  this  trip  at  my  own  expense  In 


order  that  I  could  report  to  my  con- 
stituents, the  situation  in  Vietnam  from 
first-hand  observation.  I  know  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  went  to  Vietnam 
and  shared  in  much  of  the  information  I 
was  able  to  gather  and  I  am  sure  many 
of  them  will  report  their  findings  to  the 
House  from  time  to  time,  as  I  intend  to 
do. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  most  disturbing  element  of  this  very 
confusing  war  situation.  That  is  the 
support  the  Communist  enemy,  the  Vlet- 
cong.  is  receiving  from  our  allies.  Ships 
of  many  nations  from  the  free  world  are 
steaming  daily  into  the  harbor  at  Hai- 
phong, unloading  goods  and  materials 
for  the  North  Vietnamese  which  enable 
them  to  carry  on  the  war  in  which  Amer- 
ican boys  are  dying  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom for  all  people.  I  have  called  re- 
peatedly, as  many  of  you  have,  for  a 
blockade  of  the  harbor  at  Haiphong. 

A  situation  which  has  not  been  pub- 
licized, and  which  is  even  more  shameful 
than  the  free  use  of  the  harbor  at  Hai- 
phong by  our  allies,  is  the  shipping  ol 
goods  through  the  Mekong  River, 
through  South  Vietnam  into  Cambodia. 
The  South  Vietnamese  are  powerless  to 
prevent  these  shipments  because  the  Me- 
kong River  Is  considered  an  International 
waterway.  In  the  past  year,  while  Amer- 
ican men  have  been  fighting  to  the  death 
to  halt  the  Communist  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam,  more  than  250 
ships  of  our  allied  nations  have  sailed 
up  the  Mekong  River  and  unloaded  sup- 
plies in  Cambodia  near  the  very  heart  of 
the  area  where  these  supplies  are  needed 
by  the  Vletcong  to  wage  their  war  against 
a  free  people. 

Now.  listen  to  this  startling  fact,  about 
the  same  number  of  free  nation  ships 
have  been  going  into  Haiphong  harbor 
and  the  combined  total  of  allied  ship- 
ments to  Haiphong  and  through  the  Me- 
kong River  add  up  to  more  than  the 
total  goods  and  materials  shipped  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  by  Communist  na- 
tions. Surely  we  in  Congress  and  the 
American  people  have  the  right  to  ask 
the  President,  what  goes  on  In  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Speaker,  Is  there  a  Member  of  this 
Congress  who  can  give  a  reasonable  ex- 
planation to  his  constituents  and  to  the 
mothers,  fathers,  wives,  and  child'-en  of 
the  men  who  have  died  at  the  hands  of 
the  Vletcong  for  such  support  of  our  en- 
emy by  nations  which  are  supposed  to  be 
our  friends? 

Why  does  the  President  keep  these 
facts  from  the  American  people?  Is  it 
because  he  puts  less  trust  in  his  own  peo- 
ple than  he  does  in  the  hope  that  the 
Communists  do  not  really  mean  what 
they  say  when  they  threaten  to  bury  us 
and  rule  the  world? 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  first 
order  of  business  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress should  be  to  demand  a  frank  re- 
port from  the  President  concerning  his 
Intentions  in  Vietnam.  The  very  least 
the  American  people  should  expect  is 
that  he  take  whatever  action  is  necessary 
to  cut  the  supply  lines  to  North  Vietnam, 
especially  those  supply  lines  being  used 
by  nations  who  freely  accept  our  aid  and 
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support,  but  continue  to  send  In  goods 
to  strengthen  our  enemy  and  theirs.  We 
cannot  continue  to  fight  for  the  freedom 
of  the  world  unless  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  willing  to  contribute  something  to  the 
protection  of  freedom.  Not  another  day 
should  go  by  without  serving  notice  on 
the  world  that  no  further  shipments  are 
going  to  be  permitted  through  Haiphong 
Harbor  or  up  the  Mekong  River. 


PEOPLE  WORRIED  ABOUT  U.S.  ROLE 
AS  WORLD  POLICEMAN 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
two  of  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Ellsworth]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie] 
joined  me  in  sending  a  letter  to  the  Pres- 
ident, in  which  we  reported  public  con- 
cern about  the  U.S.  role  as  world  police- 
man. As  it  dealt  with  the  Vietnam  war 
and  the  need  for  a  better  union  of  free- 
nation  effort  in  world  affairs,  I  am  plac- 
ing the  text  in  the  Record  : 

Jantary  7,  1966. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  We  liope  your  state 
of  the  Union  message  will  Include  recom- 
mendations for  a  more  perfect  union  of  the 
free  nations.  This  would  lift  the  spirits  of 
the  American  people.  It  would  give  them 
hope  that  in  the  future  we  will  no  longer 
be  virtually  alone  In  "guarding  the  gates  of 
freedom."  as  Is  the  case  today  In  Vietnam. 

The  American  people  are  disappointed  and 
distressed  because  our  major  allies  are  not 
sharing  the  military  burdens  we  have  as- 
sumed in  southeast  Asia.  They  are  also 
worried  about  what  lies  ahead  If  the  United 
States  attempts  to  police  the  world  'by  It- 
self. 

Your  message  presents  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  you  to  announce  steps  which 
hopefully  will  lead  to  effective  free-world 
teamwork  In  dealing  with  worldwide  trouble 
spots  like  Vietnam. 

The  atmosphere  will  change  from  gloom 
to  promise  If  you  will  state  U.S.  willingness 
and  desire  from  this  day  forward  to  follow 
policies  that  are  developed  Jointly  with  our 
allies.  If  we  are  ever  to  achieve  coopera- 
tive action,  we  must  accept  cooperative  pol- 
icy-making. We  must  treat  our  allies  aa  re- 
sponsible and  trustworthy  partners. 

Policy  on  all  critical  problems  which  have 
worldwide  Importance  should  be  developed 
automatically  within  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  Had  we  developed 
policy  with  our  allies  In  the  early  days  of 
the  Vietnam  struggle  we  could  reasonably 
expect  their  full  cooperation  today. 

We  must  set  goals  worthy  of  the  tremen- 
dous sacrifices  now  being  made  in  Vietnam. 
Long-range  objectives  of  the  free-world  com- 
munity must  be  defined.  Free-world  Insti- 
tutions— presently  weak  and  In  confuslzig 
array — must  be  brought  together  and 
strengthened.  Resolutions  to  these  ends  will 
be  before  the  new  session  of  Congress,  and 
your  encouragement  will  be  most  helpful 
and  gratifying. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Torourr. 

ROBZST    F.    Kllswoktr. 

Albert  H.  Qvnx. 


TRIBUTE  GIVEN  TO  DR.  R.  F. 
TROIANO 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottincer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
October  more  than  400  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  paid  tribute  at 
a  Columbus  Day  dinner  to  Dr.  R.  F. 
Troiano  for  his  years  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  the  community — New  York  State's 
fifth  largest  city. 

On  that  occasion.  Dr.  Troiano  had  a 
most  important  message,  not  only  for  the 
city  of  Yonkers,  but  for  our  entire  Na- 
tion. He  proposed  a  fund  for  America — 
a  fund  not  of  dollars,  but  of  citizenship. 

I  was  proud  to  Join  the  many  com- 
munity leaders  in  Yonkers  in  honoring 
Dr.  Troiano  and  I  was  deeply  Impressed 
by  his  message.  In  the  hope  that  people 
all  over  the  United  States  will  read  and 
take  this  message  to  heart.  I  offer,  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Record,  an  article  and 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Yonkers,  N.Y.,  Herald  Statesman  follow- 
ing Dr.  Troiano's  tribute: 

[Prom  the  Yonkers  (N.T.)  Herald  Statesman, 

Oct.  13,  1965] 
Good  Citizen  Otfers  Yonkers  a  New  Fund 
A  physician  who  was  singled  out  for  Colum- 
buB  Day  honors  has  offered  his  community  a 
different  kind  of  fund:  a  pledge  of  good  citi- 
zenship. 

The  proposal  came  at  a  Columbus  Day  din- 
ner in  the  Polish  Community  Center  at 
which  400  community  leaders  saluted  Dr. 
R.  F.  Troiano  for  outstanding  service  to 
Yonkers.    Here's  what  he  had  to  say: 

"I  have  often  been  asked  why  I  participate 
in  any  community  services.  The  answer 
comes  from  a  deep  personal  conviction  that 
whatever  service  an  Individual  renders  his 
local  government,  he  in  turn  renders  a  serv- 
ice to  his  country.  And  right  now  in  these 
critical  hours  our  country  needs  the  fullest 
measure  of  yo\ir  civic  abilities  and  capabili- 
ties. 

"What  with  so  much  lawlessness,  crime, 
and  terror,  so  much  public  apathy  and  self- 
indulgence,  civic,  moral,  and  family  Irre- 
sponsibility, and  so  much  hatred  and  loss  of 
faith  In  Ood,  and  with  so  much  loss  of  pa- 
triotism and  with  so  many  factions  and  fac- 
tors bent  on  the  destruction  of  America, 
it  behooves  us  all  to  dig  deeply  Into  the  roots 
of  our  national  heritage  and  reatUrm  the 
great  principles  of  God  and  country. 

"As  you  know,  there  are  funds  for  all  things 
and  funds  for  all  causes.  As  we  celebrate 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, I  would  like  to  propose  a  Fund  for 
America,  a  fund  wherein  the  contribution  is 
not  In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  but  of  one's 
self  In  the  pledge  of  good  citizenship. 

"A  citizenship  that  Is  pledged  to  hard 
work,  self-Improvement,  fair  play,  and  full 
of  the  spirit  and  zeal  that  made  America 
great. 

"A  citizenship  that  Is  pledged  to  civic, 
moral,  and  family  responsibility. 

"A  citizenship  that  Is  devoid  of  racial 
hatred  and  racial  prejudice  and  la  dedicated 
to  the  premise  'that  all  men  are  created  free 
and  equal  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all'. 

"A  citizenship  that  pledges  allegiance  and 
swears  loyalty  to  these  United  States  of 
America  and  offers  duty  with  honor. 


"A  citizenship  that  offers  prayer  and  devo- 
tion to  God,  and  states  loudly  and  clearly. 
"In  God  we  trust.'  " 


(From  the  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Herald  Statesman, 

Oct.  15,  1965] 

Dr.  Troiano  Ralltes  All  Yonkirs  to  a 

Pledge  or  Cmc  Service 

General  Elsenhower,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  75lh  birthday  anniversary,  made  some 
welcome  homely  references  to  simple  patriot- 
ism. 

He  expressed  regret  that — for  some  Inex- 
plicable reason — we  seem  to  have  down- 
graded an  emotion  so  basically  beautifully, 
and  Importantly  American. 

Readers  must  have  been  extralmpressed 
to  hear  ex-Presldent  Ike's  sentiments,  If  they 
had  just  finished  enjoying  the  Columbus  Day 
speech  of  Dr.  R.  P.  Troiano,  which  we  proud- 
ly published  In  yesterday's  Herald  States- 
man under  the  headline,  "Good  Citizen  Of- 
fers Yonkers  a  New  Fund." 

In  home  after  home,  we  feel  sure,  Dr. 
Troiano's  meaty  remarks  were  not  only  read 
but  probably  reread  aloud  to  other  members 
of  the  family. 

In  one  such  household,  as  the  reading  con- 
cluded, the  mother  exclaimed,  "You  can 
say  that  again." 

We  echo  the  same  sentiment.  Indeed  we 
will  "say  that  again,"  for  Dr.  Troiano's  words 
deserve  clipping  and  saving,  and  frequent 
reread — aloud,  for  whole  families. 

"I  would  like  to  propose  a  fund  for  Amer- 
ica," said  the  physician,  "a  fund  wherein 
the  contribution  Is  not  In  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents  but  of  one's  self — In  the  pledge 
of  good  citizenship. 

"A  citizenship  that  Is  pledged  to  hard 
work,  self-improvement,  falrplay  and  full 
of  the  spirit  and  zeal  that  made  America 
great.  A  citizenship  that  Is  pledged  to  civic, 
moral,  and  family  responsibility. 

"A  citizenship  that  is  devoid  of  racial 
hatred  and  racial  prejudice  and  Is  dedicated 
to  the  premise  that  'all  men  are  created 
free  and  equal  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all.' 

"A  citizenship  that  pledges  allegiance  and 
swears  loyalty  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  offers  duty  with  honor. 

"A  citizenship  that  offers  prayer  and  de- 
votion to  God,  and  states  loudly  and  clearly: 
In  God  we  trust." 

Now,  then,  doesnt  that  put  us  all  back  In- 
to the  channels  of  solid  American  thinking 
that  were  established  in  1776?  Aren't  those 
words  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  the  good 
American  life,  envied  around  the  globe? 

Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Troiano. 


BILL  PROVIDING  CANCELLATION  OF 
ANY  DISTRIBUTIVE  FRANCHISE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  KLtrcYNSKi)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  providing 
that  upon  the  cancellation  of  any  dis- 
tributive franchise,  the  terminated 
franchise  holder  shall  have  the  right  to 
recover  damages  and  the  cost  of  any 
necessary  legal  action  arising  from  the 
failure  of  the  franchisor  to  act  in  good 
faith  in  complying  with  the  terms  and 
provisions  of  the  franchise  agreement. 

At  the  present  time,  the  so-called 
Automobile  Dealers  Day  in  Court  Act 
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which  wu  pMsed  in  1956.  gives  this  pro- 
tection to  automobile  dealers.  In  a  sense 
it  is  class  legislation.  Do  not  mlsiinder- 
stand  me.  I  am  pleased  that  our  auto- 
mobile dealers  have  this  very  valuable 
protection.  I  simply  want  to  extend  It 
so  that  all  franchise  holders  may  have 
the  same  benefits  regardless  of  the  com- 
modity which  they  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  most  crucial 
matter.  The  franchise  method  of  dis- 
tribution is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  grow- 
ing marketing  systems  in  our  economy. 

Typically,  there  is  great  disparity  of 
size  and,  consequently,  of  market  power 
between  the  franchisor  and  the  fran- 
chisee. The  holder  of  the  franchise  is 
most  often  a  small  businessman  who 
has  chosen  this  method  of  distribution  In 
order  to  become  an  independent  busi- 
nessman. The  supplier — the  grantor  of 
the  franchise — is  typically  a  medium 
sized  or  a  large  corporation.  All  too 
frequently  the  franchise  holder  has 
either  an  informal  verbal  agreement 
with  his  supplier  or  a  written  franchise 
agreement  that  has  been  verbally  modi- 
fled  from  time  to  time  in  various  re- 
spects. 

The  franchised  distributor  plays  a 
most  important  role  for  his  supplier.  It 
may  be  said  that  he  carries  his  supplier's 
economic  banner  into  battle.  Through 
service  and  salesmanship,  he  builds  up 
consimier  demand  for  the  supplier's 
product  in  the  local  marketplace.  This, 
obviously,  adds  value  to  the  trademark 
or  brand  name  of  the  supplier.  It  is 
equally  obvious  that  it  is  patently  unfair 
for  the  franchise  to  be  able  to  cancel 
the  franchise  of  his  local  distributor  un- 
less he  has  acted  In  full  good  faith  and 
has  complied  with  the  terms  and  provi- 
sions of  the  agreement  and  has  com- 
pensated the  dealer  for  any  sums  to 
which  he  is  entitled. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker:  to  insure  that  all  franchise 
holders  are  treated  fairly  and  equally  by 
their  suppliers.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
committee  to  which  this  bill  is  referred 
will  hold  hearings  promptly  on  this 
measure  and  that  when  It  comes  to  the 
floor  of  the  House,  each  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  will  give  serious  considera- 
tions to  its  provisions. 


DONALD  W.  DODOLAS  RECEIVED 
CALIFORNIA  MANUFACTURER  OF 
THE  YEAR  AWARD.  1965 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rccoto  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Then  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  out- 
standing Callfomian  and  a  great  Ameri- 
can has  recently  been  singled  out  for  a 
well-deflerved  recognition.  We  speak  of 
one  of  the  airframe  industry's  giants  and 
leadm.  Donald  W.  Douglas.  This  past 
year  he  was  named  "California  Manu- 
facturer of  the  Tear"  and  on  January 
21  this  year  he  will  receive  the  annual 
Tony  Jannus  Award  from  the  Greater 


Tampa  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  his 

outstanding  contributions  in  aviation. 

Over  40  years  ago,  Donald  Douglas 
commenced  his  fruitful,  rewarding  ca- 
reer in  aviation  in  a  small  building  in 
Santa  Ana,  Calif,  a  city  in  my  34th 
Congressional  District.  In  this  first  ven- 
ture he  Joined  another  of  the  great  giants 
of  aviation,  Glenn  L.  Martin.  In  1961 
Donald  Douglas,  still  moving  on  the 
frontier  of  developnnents  in  air  space 
vehicles,  came  back  to  Orange  County 
and  to  the  34th  Congressional  District 
by  choosing  this  area  for  his  great  new 
plant  which  builds  space  vehicles  such 
as  the  Saturn  IV.  In  this  facility  the 
Douglas  organization  will  also  be  doing 
much  of  its  research  and  development 
for  space  science. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  singular  privilege 
for  me  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  and  the  American  people,  the 
great  career  of  a  man  whose  experience 
spans  the  entire  history  of  aviation  and 
to  ask  that  all  of  you  join  me  in  saluting 
this  man,  his  career,  and  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  building  of  an  Industry,  for 
making  his  country  a  leader  in  a  new 
science. 

I  include  herein  the  remarks  of  Gov. 
Edmund  G.  Brown  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  extending  the  "California  Manu- 
facturer of  the  Year  Award"  to  Mr. 
Douglas  on  November  19,  1965: 
Remarks     bt     Gov.     Edmund     O.     Browk, 

"CALiroRNiA   Manltacturer   of  the   Year 

Award,"  1965.  Los  Angelzs,  November  19, 
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It  Is  a  tremendous  pleasure  to  Join  you  to- 
day in  paying  tribute  to  a  great  Callfornlan — 
Donald  W.  Douglas. 

Mr.  Douglas'  career  spans  the  entire  history 
of  aviation  In  this  country;  he  was  consul- 
tant to  the  Connecticut  Aircraft  Co.  In  1915 
and  chief  engineer  for  the  Glenn  L.  Martin 
Co.  that  same  year.  He  served  as  chief  civil- 
ian aeronautical  engineer  for  the  U.S.  Signal 
Corps  during  World  War  I;  he  designed  the 
first  Martin  bomber;  and  then  In  1920,  he 
moved  his  family  to  California  to  start  his 
own  airplane  manufacturing  venture. 

Donald  Douglas  really  symbolizes  the  kind 
of  Callfornlan  who  has  come  here  as  a  pio- 
neer and  stayed  to  contribute  to  our  State's 
growth  and  greatness.  He  was  not  yet  30 
and  his  assets  added  up  to  only  $600  when 
he  came  here.  But  he  soon  had  designed 
and  built  the  "Cloudster,"  of  which  we  have 
the  model  here  today.  Since  that  time,  his 
achievements  in  aviation  read  like  an  ency- 
clopedia of  the  history  of  American  aviation. 
The  B-19  during  World  War  11;  the  DC-4 
transports;  the  DC-6;  a  whole  series  of  great 
airplanes,  culminating  with  the  DC-9.  which 
was  flown  this  year  and  will  go  Into  airline 
8«rvtce  In  1966. 

Donald  Douglas'  leadership  has  also  ex- 
tended to  the  Douglas  Thor.  which  has  been 
the  first  stage  in  launch  vehicles  for  such 
satellites  as  Explorer  I.  Pioneer  V,  the  Dis- 
coverer series  and  many  more.  It  has  also 
be«n  part  of  the  development  of  the  orbiting 
solar  observatory,  Telstar,  and  the  world's 
first  International  satellite,  the  S-51. 

As  Governor  of  this  great  State,  'et  me  tell 
you  that  I  am  glad,  for  the  sake  of  all  of  us, 
that  Donald  Douglas  decided  to  come  here 
b*ck  In  1920,  with  that  SeOO  in  his  pocket. 

It  Is  men  of  such  vision  and  courage  who 
have  built  this  State  In  the  past  and  are 
building  California  today. 

It  la  men  of  this  high  caliber  who  account 
for  CalUomla's  leadership:  for  the  fact  that 
we  lead  all  States  In  prime  military  contracts, 
with  W.l   percent;    and  In  prime  contracts 


awarded  by  the  National  AeronauUcs  and 
Space  Administration — 47.6  percent. 

Pour  California  Industries — electrical 
equipment,  ordnance,  aircraft,  and  Instru- 
ments— employed  an  average  of  483,900  work- 
ers in  California  last  year.  They  accounted 
for  35  percent  of  all  manufacturing  employ- 
ment In  the  State — far  higher  ratio  than  in 
any  other  In  the  Nation. 

California  accounts  today  for  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  Increase  In  employment  In 
the  United  States  since  1950,  and  for  31  per- 
cent of  the  Increase  In  manufacturing.  It 
has  been  predicted  that  we  will  lead  the  Na- 
tion In  manufacturing  by  1970. 

Aerospace  and  the  California  State  govern- 
ment are  closely  linked — more  closely  here 
than  anywhere  else.  This  year  the  Industry 
accepted  our  Invitation  to  apply  Its  sophisti- 
cated knowledge  to  earthbound  problems — 
transportation.  Information,  waste  manage- 
ment, and  crime.  They  have  given  us  mag- 
nificent reports  and  we  are  going  to  benefit 
from  them  in  the  near  future.  Mayor-elect 
John  Lindsay  has  already  decided  to  follow 
our  lead  in  New  York. 

Donald  Douglas,  as  Governor  I  want  to  ex- 
press the  appreciation  of  your  fellow  Cali- 
fornlans.  There  are  almost  19  million  of 
them.  By  1970.  there  will  be  more  than  21 
million — and  we  will  still  be  America's  best, 
richest,  most  vital,  and  thriving  market. 
You  have  done  much  to  bring  us  to  that  posi- 
tion. We  salute  you  for  your  50  years  as  a 
great  American,  and  expect  many  more 
achievements  from  you  in  the  future. 


STRIVING  TO  MULTIPLY  BREAD 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
in  general,  with  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States  in  particular,  has  right 
now  the  potential  to  feed  10  times  the 
present  population  of  the  earth  or  30 
billion  people. 

Such  a  statement,  by  many,  will  be 
branded  as  extravagant.  Even  as  winter 
now  comes  the  grim  prospect  is  for  a 
rising  tide  of  hunger.  In  all  underde- 
veloped countries  grave  concern  is  con- 
stantly expressed  over  a  growing  popu- 
lation which  exceeds  the  available  food 
supply.  Yet  we  maintain  that  the  con- 
tention there  Is  not  enough  food  for  the 
growing  masses  of  people  is  false.  It  is 
predicated  on  the  presence  of  unneces- 
sary and  undesirable  restraints  on  pro- 
duction, processing,  and  distribution.  It 
rests  on  Inefficient  methods  of  providing 
protein;  it  exists  because  of  unjustifiable 
waste,  spoilage,  and  deterioration. 

We  have,  in  the  United  States,  de- 
veloped the  greatest  agri-business  com- 
bination in  the  world's  history.  It  must 
now  be  restricted  In  Its  output  by  arti- 
ficial farm  policy.  Wedded  to  this  giant 
we  have  In  the  food  industry  of  America 
a  tremendous  team  of  processors,  pack- 
agers, distributors,  and  retailers.  These, 
working  together,  have  produced  a  con- 
fusion of  food  variety  and  an  embarrass- 
ment of  food  abimdance.  We  challenge 
the  world,  therefore,  to  call  on  the  full 
strength  of  this  existing  combination. 
The  truth  is  that  not  only  does  this  exlst- 


iiig  team  work  now  at  half  power,  but  the 
food  technologists  who  stand  behind  this 
team  have  a  scientific  potential  for  build- 
ing a  bigger  pot  pie  or  a  larger  bowl  of 
rice,  or  whatever  is  required  by  the  table 
of  man.  Bring  the  full  force  of  our  sci- 
entific advances  to  bear  on  the  food 
shortage  and  aU  must  see  at  once  the 
positive  proof  of  our  original  proposi- 
tion.   We  can  feed  30  billion  people. 

Two-thirds  of  the  world,  or  2  billion 
ptK)ple,  ara  chronically  undernourished, 
lacking  both  In  quantity  and  quality  of 
food.  This  hunger  means  death  for 
some,  poor  health,  and  physical  weakness 
for  many,  and  lack  of  vigor  and  intel- 
ligent response  for  all.  Virtually  two- 
thirds  of  the  earth's  inhabitants  are 
operating  at  a  sublevel  of  potential  be- 
cause of  lack  of  protein.  Protein  mal- 
nutrition is  primarily  due  to  an  inade- 
quate consumption  of  animal  protein. 
The  world's  deficit  In  this  valuable  food 
item  today  is  estimated  at  40  billion 
pounds.  At  the  same  time  there  exists  in 
the  untapped  resources  of  the  sea  a  suf- 
ficient yield  of  protein  to  feed  30  billion 
people  a  year,  10  times  the  world's  present 
population.  In  addition  to  this  we  lose, 
through  inefBciency,  spoilage,  and  waste, 
one-half,  or  more,  of  our  present  large 
protein  production,  that  Is  why  we  be- 
lieve that  all  too  many  people  in  this 
world  are  starving  in  the  midst  of  abun- 
dance. Within  a  10-year  span  we  could 
easily  supply  a  protein  sufficient  diet  for 
12  to  15  times  the  present  world's  popu- 
lation— estimated  at  3  bUllon.  We  face 
frustration  in  feeding  the  world's  multi- 
tudes simply  from  a  lack  of  political  mo- 
tivation to  bring  to  bear  on  the  problem 
of  food  shortage  the  resources  and  the 
knowledge  readily  at  hand.  The  Irony 
is  that  food  technology  now  holds  out,  to 
a  yet  Ignoring  world,  ready  answers  for 
this  problem.  There  are  three  fronts  in 
particular  where  food  technology  now 
stands  on  the  frontier  of  a  fantastic  new 
developments  which  can  produce  protein 
foods  high  in  quality,  low  in  price,  and 
easily  distributed.  We  will  discuss  these 
three  food  frontiers  in  the  following 
sections: 

PASTETTRIZATION  OF  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

One  of  the  grave  limiting  factors  faced 
in  the  distribution  of  foodstuffs  arise 
from  deterioration  and  decay.  There  are 
two  new  emerging  treatment  methods  by 
which  deterioration  can  be  stopped  and 
decay  substantially  delayed.  The  first  of 
these  new.methods  arises  from  the  scien- 
tific application  of  atomic  energy.  Some 
time  ago  It  was  discovered  that  treat- 
ment by  radiation  rays  of  certain  active 
elements  would  lengthen  the  shelf  life 
or  storage  and  distribution  life  of  foods. 
These  experiments  started  some  years 
ago  and  are  now  at  a  stage  for  dramatic 
application  for  food  processing.  This 
procedure  will  have  dynamic  and  far- 
reaching  effects  in  many  lands.  A  paper 
published  by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior in  October  1965  demonstrates  this 
fact. 

Louis  J.  Ronsivalte  and  J.  W.  Slavln, 
working  at  the  Technological  Labora- 
tory, U.S.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries, reported  that  fresh,  frozen,  or  re- 
frigerated fish,  treated  by  low  doses  of 
swnma  rays  from  a  cobalt  60  source,  in- 


creased storage  life  1  month.   The  report 
states: 

The  value  of  fishery  products  as  a  source 
of  protein  is  well  known  and  since  man's 
dependence  on  them  Is  anticipated  to  in- 
crease it  is  inevitable  that  he  apply  his  latest 
technology  to  the  sea.  In  general  fishery 
products  are  relatively  perishable  and  con- 
sequently distribution  of  fresh  fish  and  shell- 
fish is  limited  to  coastal  areas.  Wider  dis- 
tribution is  possible. 

The  report  then  goes  on  to  show  how 
fresh  fish  treated  by  the  gamma  rays  re- 
duced by  99  percent  the  deteriorating 
bacteria  which  causes  decay,  and  in  this 
sterilized  condition  such  fish  could  main- 
tain their  fresh  state  over  a  sustained 
period  without  measurable  loss  of  flavor 
or  food  quality. 

Such  a  discovery  applied  to  a  country 
like  Peru  could  have  a  phenomenal  effect. 
The  coast  of  that  country  is  rich  and 
abundant  in  fish  life,  yet  the  Indians  of 
the  interior,  located  just  a  few  miles  from 
the  coast,  are  suffering  from  serious  pro- 
tein deficiency.  Cheap  fish  products  in 
great  quantities  could  be  made  available 
inland  if  a  treatment  plant  was  installed 
in  one  or  more  of  the  port  cities  of  Peru. 
This  would  be  true,  also,  in  India  and 
Africa  where  great  untapped  fisheries 
are  available  for  exploitation.  Further 
studies  and  research  carried  out  by  and 
between  our  Government  and  our  great 
food  industry  can,  and  should,  widen  to 
the  greatest  extent  the  varieties  of  fish 
and  foodstuff  which  respond  well  to  this 
radiation  pasteurization.  Government 
research  should  establish  maximum 
storage  times;  test  and  select  most  effi- 
cient packaging  and  conduct  economic 
feasibility  studies  for  broadening  the 
market  of  foods  thus  treated. 

Another  promising  approach  to  food 
pasteurization  and  sterilization  lies  in 
recent  experiments  being  conducted  with 
high  frequency  waves  varying  from  the 
ultrasonic  to  the  X-ray.  Such  electronic 
treatments  have  destroyed  insect  life  in 
tropical  fruits.  These  pests  destroy 
countless  tons  of  otherwise  consumable 
fresh  food  product.  There  is,  in  other 
experiments,  the  unfolding  possibility  of 
other  stages  of  pasteurization  and  steri- 
lization against  destructive  organic  bod- 
ies and  bacterial  growth.  These  ad- 
vances are  not  as  well  published  and, 
perhaps,  not  as  fully  developed  as  the 
irradiation  processes.  They  are,  how- 
ever, another  of  the  emerging  methods 
to  increase  the  effective  life  of  food  prod- 
ucts and  thus  widen  the  time  range  of 
distribution  and  storage  of  food. 

PROTEIN  CONCENTRATES 

Another  technological  breakthrough  is 
occurring  in  the  development  of  protein 
concentrates.  The  experiments  in  this 
technology  have  been  occurring  in  both 
cereal  grains  and  in  fish  products.  These 
developments  not  only  show  us  new 
source  for  protein  but  also  indicate  in- 
creases by  a  factor  of  substantial  pro- 
portions in  our  efficiency  in  producing 
concentrated  protein.  The  present  food 
chain  process  for  concentrating  protein 
is  to  feed  fish  and  cereal  products  to 
chicken,  swine,  and  beef  to  produce 
animal  protein.  Animal  meat  building 
processes  concentrate  the  proteins  of 
vegetables,    fish,    grasses,    and    cereal 


grains.  This  is  a  very  inefficient  method 
of  concentrating  protein  as  these  are  all 
warm-blooded  creatures  smd  they  burn 
more  protein  in  keeping  warm  than  they 
store  in  the  hve  tissue  which  builds  meat. 
Let  us  see  how  this  works  in  fish.  Quot- 
ing from  a  recent  memorandum  done  by 
W.  M.  Chapman,  of  the  Van  Camp  Sea 
Food  Co.,  the  story  is  told  as  follows: 

The  discovery  of  the  nutritional  benefits 
of  a  2-  to  7-percent  fishmeal  addition  to 
the  diet  of  chicken,  swine,  and  cattle  in  mak- 
ing them  grow  and  produce  better  has  led 
to  a  most  enormous  growth  of  world  fish- 
eries for  the  kind  of  fish  that  did  not 
accommodate  themselves  well  or  cheaply  to 
generally  direct  human  food.  Taking  out 
most  of  the  oil  and  most  of  the  water 
resulted  in  a  nutritionally  beneficial  prod- 
uct with  good  stability. 

The  use  of  fish  for  this  purpose  on  a 
worldwide  basis  has  risen  from  about  590 
metric  tons  of  meal  in  1948  to  3.500,000 
tons  in  1964.  Converted  to  round  weight 
of  fish,  this  means  an  increase  in  use 
from  about  3.4  million  tons  of  raw  fish 
for  this  purpose  in  1948,  to  about  20  mil- 
lion tons — approximately  40  percent  of 
all  of  the  fish  caught  m  all  of  the  world — 
in  1964. 

Why  should  chicken,  swine,  and  cattle 
in  the  United  States  eat  better  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  world  population?  An  ob- 
viously desirable  objective  is  to  skip  the 
chicken,  pig,  or  cattle  step,  where  much 
protein  is  burned  up  to  keep  the  animal 
warm,  and  produce  a  defatted,  dehy- 
drated, stable  fish  protein  concentrate 
under  hygienic  conditions  suitable  for 
human  consumption.  The  Congress  has 
provided  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  with  funds  to  tackle  the  tech- 
nological problem  of  doing  this  and  the 
research  is  not  only  promising  but  al- 
ready is  being  carried  out  on  a  pilot  plant 
scale.  This  new  processing  technology 
could  have  a  revolutionary  effect  on  the 
domestic  fisheries.  Its  advocates  and 
proponents  claim  it  will.  Vlobin  Corp. 
of  Massachusetts  is  already  a  major  pri- 
vate producer  of  fish  powder  which  when 
ultimately  refined  is  an  odorless,  taste- 
less white  powder  compound.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Viobin  Corp.  had  this  to  say : 

A  new  food  has  been  created  made  from 
the  fish  of  the  sea.  The  new  food  Is  as  nutri- 
tious as  milk  or  meat  and  will  cost  one-third 
to  one-fifth  the  cost  of  milk.  The  new  food 
can  be  made  any^^here  in  the  world;  it  does 
not  spoil;  does  not  change;  keeps  indefinitely 
until  used.  The  new  food  can  wipe  out 
chronic  protein  starvation  plaguing  2  out  of 
3  people  on  earth.  The  new  food  can  solve 
the  problem  of  the  world's  terrifying  explod- 
ing population. 

The  powder  can  be  made  of  many  va- 
rieties of  fish,  including  many  of  the  so- 
called  scrap  fish.  Four  or  five  hundred- 
pound  sacks  of  this  powder  would  deliver 
more  concentrated  protein  than  a  full 
cattle  boat  loaded  with  beef— and  with- 
out the  losses  from  heat  generation,  the 
losses  of  time,  the  losses  of  expense  in 
raising  and  handling  the  cattle.  The 
shipping  weight  and  the  ultimate  han- 
dling weight  of  the  end  product  are 
greatly  reduced. 

The  powder  can  be  added  to  any  in- 
digenous staple  such  as  rice,  beans,  or 
corn  flour  and  thus  the  problem  of  ac- 
ceptance in  the  variety  of  food  cultures 
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around  the  world  \a  quickly  overcome. 
One  teaspoon  of  the  powder  concentrate 
provides  all  the  protein  required  for  1 
day. 

At  the  same  time,  protein  concentrates 
from  cereal  are  also  being  developed  that 
have  all  of  the  advantages  claimed  for 
fish  protein  concentrates.  The  most  su::- 
cessful  practical  breakthrough  has  come 
In  Ouatemala  In  Central  America  There. 
an  Institute  of  nutrition,  called  INCAP, 
originally  founded  by  the  Kellogg  Foun- 
dation and  now  funded  by  all  the  Cen- 
tral American  countries,  has  produced  a 
product  called  "Incaparlna."  AftT  a 
series  of  experiments,  starting  In  1950.  a 
T^etable  mixture  designated  No.  9B 
was  derived.  It  consists  of  29  percent 
ground  maize,  29  percent  ground  sor- 
ghum. 38  percent  cottonseed  flour,  3  per- 
cent tortula  yeast,  and  1  percent  calcium 
carbonate  with  vitamin  A  added.  The 
generic  name  mentioned  above.  "Incapa- 
rlna," was  given  to  this  mixture.  In  1962 
a  report  on  this  product  states  as  fol- 
lows: 

Nvunerout  laboratory  trials  of  Incaparlna 
have  clearly  proved  that  lt«  protein,  quan- 
titatively and  qualitatively,  closely  ap- 
proaehea  that  of  mlllc.  a  food  In  short  sup- 
ply aiul  axpenalve  to  buy  In  Central  America. 
Incaparlna  la  eaay  to  prepare  and  when 
oooked.  cweetened  and  flavored,  cloeely  re- 
■onbles  the  "atole"  so  savored  by  a  majority 
In  this  area. 

Incaparlna  Is  now  licensed  for  produc- 
tion in  Central  America  to  Quaker  Oats 
Corp.  and  It  produces,  when  mixed  with 
water,  a  fluid  equal  or  superior  to  milk 
for  less  than  1  cent  a  glass.  It  Is  used 
widely  in  school  food  programs  and  is 
available  for  purchase  In  most  stores  in 
Central  America.  The  United  States 
should  turn  Its  technological  know-how 
Immediately  to  similar  protein  concen- 
trates, using  excess  and  spoiling  grains. 
This  flour  product,  like  the  fish  flour  pre- 
viously discussed,  has  a  long  storage  life 
and  is  easily  transported  with  little  like- 
lihood of  loss  from  spoilage.  Think  of 
the  vast  good  our  surplus  cereals  could 
do  if  used  in  this  way. 

Purdue  University  recently  developed  a 
new  hybrid  com  high  in  protein.  Plant 
pathologists  have  long  realized  that  nor- 
mal com  is  low  in  amino  acid  content, 
the  essential  ingredient  of  protein. 
What  the  botanists  and  plant  specialists 
In  Lafayette.  111.,  have  done  is  to  breed  in- 
to the  com  this  absence  of  amino  acid. 
Such  a  new  com  will  be  Important  to 
animal  feeders  but  more  highly  signifi- 
cant In  those  lands  in  Latin  America  and 
Africa  where  com  Is  the  principal  staple 
in  the  diet. 

The  n^iost  interesting  and  dramatic  de- 
velopment for  protein  concentrate  Is 
in  the  pure  chemical  approach.  An- 
nounced from  Holland  not  long  ago  has 
been  the  isolation  of  a  natural  protein 
called  lysine.  Lysine  has  been  derived 
from  coal,  a  heat  energy  source  gradually 
losing  the  battle  to  electrical  and  atomic 
power.  The  Dutch  claim  they  could 
revolutionize  the  world's  food  problem 
with  the  new  process. 

Lysine  Is  an  odorless,  white  powder 
with  a  slightly  salty  taste.  It  is  the 
most  important  of  the  18  amino  acids 
necessary  for  bidldlng  body  protein  in 
man  and  animals.    A  Dutch  spokesman 


states  that  since  animal  foods  such  as 
meat,  eggs,  and  dairy  products  are  in 
such  short  supply,  especially  in  emerging 
countries,  lysine  could  be  the  immediate 
and  ready  answer.  It  can  be  made  in 
unlimited  quantities  and  at  an  attractive 
price,  the  spokesman  said.  Large-scale 
production  is  predicted  in  the  very  near 
future. 

FRZEZr-DRT    FOOD    PROCESSING 

The  third  and  final  new  frontier  in 
food  technology  is  the  freeze-dry  method. 
In  this  process  the  food  product  is  first 
frozen  then  all  the  water  is  extracted 
under  very  critical  vacuum  conditions. 
The  product  resulting,  when  packaged  to 
prevent  penetration  of  either  moisture  or 
air,  will  preserve  perfectly  for  from  3  to 
5  years.  With  the  introduction  of  fresh 
water  the  food  becomes  reconstituted  as 
when  it  was  Itself  fre.sh. 

This  process  produces  a  food  output 
which  is  extremely  light  of  weight.  Most 
of  the  living  tissue  of  animal  and  food 
products  from  the  land  have  a  greater 
percentage  of  their  weight  in  water. 
This  process  has  now  been  perfected  to 
the  point  where  integrity  of  the  food 
quality  is  assured.  The  resulting  food 
product  needs  none  of  the  expensive 
refrigeration  other  fresh  food  distribu- 
tion requires.  Already  numerous  plants 
in  the  United  States  are  processing 
chicken,  shrimp,  and  coffee  by  the  freeze- 
dry  method.  Combination  foods,  such  as 
soup,  are  also  In  the  pr.^ductlon  stage. 
With  the  help  of  purchases  by  the  U.S. 
Army,  by  AID  missions,  and  by  other 
Government  agencies,  a  volume  opera- 
tion would  be  possible  to  put  into  the 
market  in  places  all  over  the  world  a 
competitive  food  product  that  would 
have  an  impact  equal  to  that  provided 
by  frozen  foods  or  by  the  discoveiT  of 
canning.  A'though  the  process  Is.  at  this 
time,  slightly  more  expensive  than  these 
other  methods,  the  resulting  product  is 
so  light  in  weight  and  has  such  a  long 
shelf  life  and  is  capable  of  delivering 
such  a  superior  product  that  it  certainly 
deserves  the  support  of  any  forward- 
looking  nation. 

A  FISCAL  POUCT  FOR  FOOD 

It  needs  to  be  noted  that  no  substan- 
tial progress  In  developing  food  potential 
will  come  without  a  commitment  of  sub- 
stantial funds  by  our  CJovemment. 
Why,  we  ask.  is  it  not  as  reasonable  for 
Oovemment  to  combine  with  the  food 
Industry  for  dramatic  advance  in  the 
weaponry  against  hunger  as  for  the 
Oovemment  to  spend  billions  with  the 
airframe  and  electronic  industry  in  the 
race  Into  space.  We  are  buying  the 
same  basic  governmental  objectives. 
National  security,  national  prestige,  and 
national  goodwill  is  what  we  get  each 
time  we  shoot  out  into  space  a  rocket  on 
a  several-hundred-mllllon-dollar  mis- 
sion. We  would  score  in  each  of  these 
areas  with  a  meaningful  advance  in  pro- 
ducing, preserving,  or  distributing  food 
to  the  starving  millions  who  share  this 
globe  with  us.  A  dollar  invested  in  the 
food  industry  by  Oovemment  would  be 
a  greater  multiplier  In  the  economic 
machine  than  the  dollar  spent  in  space. 
The  food  Industry  Is  as  diverse  as  any  in 
our  economy  so  the  effect  of  dollar  in- 
put would  spread.     Each  dollar  would 
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buy  more  action  than  it  does  In  the  ex- 
pensive sophisticated  and  specialized 
space  Industry.  Of  course  we  do  not 
suggest  reducing  our  effort  In  space. 

We  believe,  that  an  Invitation  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  to  offer  mission 
oriented  projects  for  bid  to  the  com- 
bined skills  of  the  food  Industry  and 
food  scientists  would  amaze  the  world 
and  greatly  strengthen  our  country.  Just 
as  such  an  Invitation  by  the  Defense 
Department  and  Its  partnership  with 
the  mlssUe  and  space  Industry  and  Its 
scientists  has  done  In  that  area.  After 
all.  we  only  build  bullets  and  bombs, 
missiles  and  rockets,  to  either  store  them 
or  to  destroy  them.  They  have  no  pro- 
ductive place  In  our  society  or  In  our 
lives.  Why  can  we  not  then  afford  to 
create  food  for  distribution  without  too 
great  a  concern  for  the  ability  to  make 
inunediate  or  direct  profit.  Remember 
that  before  men  can  Increase  standards 
of  living  such  as  will  make  them  con- 
sumers of  our  goods,  they  must  be  edu- 
cated. Before  men  can  be  educated  they 
must  be  fed  suflQclently  well  to  provide 
an  Intelligent  response  to  the  teaching 
effort. 

The  first  step  toward  a  market  of  al- 
most 2  billion  people  must  be  an  Im- 
provement hi  diet.  This  Is  the  fact  that 
deserves,  and  should  hold,  our  respect- 
ful attention.  It  Is  also  a  fact  that  justi- 
fies a  reasonable  Investment. 

May  we  point  out  that  the  thrust  of 
this  paper  has  avoided  a  damaging  con- 
flict with  the  distribution  of  other  coun- 
tries' food  products.  We  have  also  b^en 
mindful  of  the  restricting  and  frustrat- 
ing limitations  of  food  cultures,  we  have 
therefore,  suggested  lines  of  endeavor 
which  would,  first,  preserve  foods  and 
widen  their  arc  of  distribution,  whatever 
the  kind  and  quality  In  a  given  country 
second,  develop  protein  additives  which 
can  be  assimilated  and  adapted  to  any 
class  of  food  preference;  third,  encour- 
age a  processing  method  which  reduces 
the  weight,  which  Is  the  principal  cost 
factor  In  distribution,  and  lengthen  the 
shelf  life  of  food  without  expensive  re- 
frigeration and.  finally,  maintain  the 
fresh  quaUty  of  the  food  item  or  the  com- 
bination being  processed. 

The  great  opportunity  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  most  promising  contribu- 
tion to  its  own  goodwill  and  to  the  world's 
peace  Is  to  push  forward  with  all  haste 
and  vigor  the  advent  of  the  day  of  plenty 
for  all  peoples. 

With  the  resources  committed  to  the 
war  In  Vietnam  for  1  year,  we  could 
hasten  that  day's  arrtval  to  within  the 
next  10  year's  span.  Can  we  neglect  the 
effort? 

The  great  hope,  the  great  challenge  of 
our  time.  Is  to  strike  from  the  neck  of 
mankind  the  tyrannical  and  demeaning 
yolk  of  hunger.  The  voice  of  Pope  Paul 
the  VI  rings  with  this  message  In  his 
historical  address  to  the  United  Nations : 

You  must  strive  to  multiply  bread  so  that 
it  sufflcea  for  the  tables  of  mankind. 

Here  then  lies  the  proven  path  to 
peace.  Summons  an  arsenal  of  effective 
weaponry  against  the  common  enemy  of 
man,   hunger.    It  has  been  truly  said 
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that  peace  cannot  come  to  a  world  one- 
third  well  fed  and  two- thirds  ill  fed.    It 
was  the  Prince  of  Peace  himself  who 
said: 
If  you  love  Me,  feed  My  sheep. 


O  DICK  RENDELL,  WE  WISH  YOU 
WELL 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  hi  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  radio  gallery  was  lacking  one  of 
its  most  colorful  and  knowledgeable  fig- 
ures as  the  House  convened  on  Monday 
for  the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 
From  the  time  of  his  accreditation  to 
the  radio  gallery  In  1934,  Richard  Ren- 
dell,  chief  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System's  Capitol  Hill  unit,  and  acknowl- 
edged dean  of  the  radio  gallery,  has 
been  absent  from  opening  day  ceremonies 
here  only  because  of  his  military  service 
in  World  War  11  and  his  work  as  a  war 
correspondent  in  Korea. 

I  know  my  colleagues  are  familiar  with 
my  friend  Dick  Rendell's  capabiUties  as 
a  reporter  and  commentator  during  his 
long  and  dedicated  association  with  the 
communications  media  of  the  Nation's 
Capitol.  He  has  traveled  with  and  re- 
ported on  the  daily  developments  affect- 
ing the  Nation's  great  and  near  great. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  he  will  continue 
to  do  so,  although  at  the  moment  he  is 
temporarily  out  of  harness  and  a  patient 
at  the  Washington  Hospital  Center. 
Dick  Rendell,  on  January  5,  underwent 
surgery  on  his  left  eye  but  is  making 
excellent  progress  toward  full  recovery. 
On  October  6, 1965.  he  underwent  surgery 
on  his  right  eye. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  talking  with  Dick 
Rendell  at  the  Washington  Hospital  Cen- 
ter yesterday  and  thus  I  can  report  that 
my  fellow  native  of  Waterbury.  Conn., 
and  Dartmouth  alumnus  was  in  fine  spir- 
its and  confident  of  an  early  return  to 
the  Hill  which  he  knows  so  well  and 
where  he  is  so  deservedly  admired. 


V.^CHEL  DAVIS  OP  ELDORADO,  ILL.— 
MINE   SAFETY   PIONEER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  nihiols  [Mr.  Gray]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ocuaslonally 
we  should  pause  and  give  commendation 
to  the  people  who  have  pioneered  our 
country  along  the  lines  of  our  Industries 
that  have  been  a  source  of  great  eco- 
nomic development  and  progress  In  our 
time. 

One  of  those  people  who  has  pioneered 
In  mine  safety  is  my  friend  and  con- 


stituent, Mr.  Vachel  Davis  of  Eldorado, 
ni.  For  over  30  years  he  has  made  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  coal  miners  of  the  United 
States.  He  spent  a  quarter  of  a  century 
as  staff  cartoonist  of  the  United  Mine 
Woriters  Journal  and,  In  suidltlon,  has 
contributed  many  coal  mine  safety 
posters  and  drawings,  as  well  as  poetry 
and  editorials  plugging  and  cnisading 
for  the  coal  miner's  welfare  and  safety 
in  the  mines  of  our  country. 

He  is  responsible,  with  the  help  of 
Illinois  State  officials,  to  have  erected  a 
bronze  statue  at  the  State  capltol  In 
Springfield  to  the  memory  of  all  coal 
miners  who  have  lost  their  lives  In  mine 
accidents,  which  is  the  only  statue  of  Its 
kind  In  any  capltol  of  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  commerd  my  friend.  Vachel 
Davis,  for  his  many  years  of  service  and 
contributions  as  a  public  servant  to  the 
welfare  of  the  miners  of  our  great  coun- 
try and  who  is  deserving  of  all  the  recog- 
nition he  has  received  for  his  unceasing 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  coal  mine  safety 
program  of  this  valuable  industry — that 
has  served  the  United  States  in  war  and 
peace. 


CONSTANTINO    BRUMIDI— MICHEL- 
ANGELO OP  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  r>olnt  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  Introduced  a  House  concurrent  resolu- 
tion which  would  authorize  procurement 
of  a  marble  bust  of  the  great  artist, 
Constantino  Brumldl,  for  placement  In 
the  Nation's  Capitol. 

It  Is  a  genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  join 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois,  Hon.  Paul  Douglas,  in  in- 
troducing this  legislation  which  would 
recognize  Brumidi's  genius  and  his  mag- 
nificent contributions  to  the  beautlfica- 
tion  of  the  Capltol. 

I  call  upon  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  In  introducing  similar  concurrent 
resolutions  to  honor  the  memory  of  a 
great  American  who  gave  so  much  to  our 
beautiful  Capital  City  of  Washington. 
The  resolution  directs  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library  to  secure  a  marble 
bust  and  have  It  placed  in  the  corridor 
known  as  the  Brumldl  corridor  located 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  Senate  wing  of 
the  Capltol. 

Evidence  of  Brumidi's  genius  Is  evident 
everywhere  in  the  Capltol.  His  stirring 
murals,  his  colorful  and  expertly  exe- 
cuted paintings,  and  his  bold  and  moving 
frescoes,  por^aylng  supreme  moments 
in  American  mstory,  can  be  found  In  the 
corridors,  in  the  committee  rooms,  and 
in  the  rotunda. 

One  of  the  outstanding  examples  of 
Brumidi's  work  is  the  President's  Room 
on  the  Senate  side  of  the  Capltol  where 
Brumldl  labored  for  more  than  6  months. 
This  room  has  the  distinction  of  being 


called  the  most  exquisitely  decorated 
room  in  America. 

Himdreds  and  thousands  of  visitors 
from  every  congressional  district  in 
America  and  from  all  parts  of  our  Nation 
visit  our  Capitol.  They  view  with  ad- 
miration and  with  great  awe  the  work  of 
Brumldl. 

Constantino  Brumldl,  the  artist,  was  a 
political  refugee  from  Italy  who  brought 
his  career  to  an  abrupt  halt  when  he 
vowed  he  would  not  paint  another  stroke 
until  he  had  found  liberty.  In  1852,  at 
the  age  of  47,  he  sailed  for  the  United 
States,  and  here  he  found  the  freedom  he 
had  sought  for  so  long. 

He  began  his  work  in  the  Capltol  in 
1855,  and  for  25  years  thereafter,  he 
worked  devotedly  and  with  all  the 
strength  and  talent  that  he  possessed  to 
beautify  the  Capitol.  He  had  a  mission 
In  life  to  perform  and  he  performed  that 
mission  on  behalf  of  his  beloved  America 
and  this  great  city  of  Washington. 

This  great  man  took  such  outstanding 
pride  in  his  adopted  country  that  he 
signed  all  of  his  works  simply,  "C. 
Brumldl,  Artist,  Citizen  of  the  United 
States." 

All  of  us  in  the  Congress  know  the 
story  of  his  tragic  death,  the  result  of  a 
fall  at  the  age  of  75. 

The  Members  of  this  Congress  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $400  in  1950  In  order 
to  mark  his  grave  in  Glenwood  Cemetery 
which  had  been  unmarked  for  over  50 
years. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Murdock,  wife  of  a  former 
Congressman,  took  an  Interest  In 
Brumldl  and  through  her  efforts,  a  bronze 
marker  was  finally  provided  in  1950  by 
the  Congress. 

There  is  no  other  tangible  recognition 
of  this  great  artist's  contributions  that 
can  be  found  in  the  Nation's  Capital  to- 
day. For  too  long  we  have  withheld  the 
recognition  that  is  so  justly  deserved  by 
Constantino  Brumidi.  It  is,  therefore, 
entirely  fitting,  and  proper,  and  appro- 
priate, for  the  Congress  to  act  with  vigor 
in  passing  the  House  concurrent  resolu- 
tion which  I  have  introduced  today  au- 
thorizing the  placement  of  Brumidi's 
bust  in  the  Capitol  in  Brimiidi's  corridor 
and  thereby  demonstrate  to  the  entire 
world  our  Nation's  gratitude  to  this  great 
man  and  this  great  American. 

Millions  of  schoolchildren  throughout 
America,  have  been  asking  the  question, 
"What  does  Constantino  Brumidi  look 
like?"  By  the  passage  of  this  resolution 
they  wUl  have  the  opportunity  to  view  his 
bust  in  the  Senate  corridor  named  in  his 
honor. 

My  distinguished  colleagues,  let  us 
join  together  in  answering  this  question 
of  the  schoolchildren  of  America  by  co- 
operating and  passing  without  hesitancy 
or  delay  this  House  concurrent  resolution 
which  would  place  a  marble  bust  of 
Brumidi  in  the  Capltol  for  all  to  see. 


COLD  WAR  VETERANS'  BENEFITS 
ACT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Roberts]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
OklahotnaT 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ko- 
rea emergency  period  wm  ended  by  Pres- 
idential proclamation,  effective  January 
31,  1955,  and  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  after  that  date  is  not  legally  con- 
sidered wartime  service.  Since  the  vet- 
eran benefit  structure  is  based  on  the 
concept  of  wartime  and  peacetime  serv- 
ice, many  benefits  are  denied  to  service- 
men currently  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  even  those  serving  under  hostile 
conditions,  because  the  current  military 
situation  has  not  been  legally  character- 
teed  as  a  war  emergency.  It  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  to  provide  war  veteran 
benefits  for  veterans  who  entered  service 
after  January  31,  1955.  The  bill  has  the 
following  major  features: 

First.  Education  and  training  benefits 
are  provided  for  service  after  January  31. 
1955,  and  for  so  long  as  the  draft  con- 
tinues. These  benefits  accrue  at  the  rate 
of  1V4  days  eligibility  for  each  day  of 
service,  not  to  exceed  36  months.  The 
education  and  training  allowance  is  $130 
a  month  for  full-time  training,  with  pro- 
portionate amounts  for  three-fourths 
and  one-half  time  training.  Under  this 
bin,  training  may  be  taken  in  colleges, 
below  college  level  training,  such  as  vo- 
cational courses,  apprentice  and  on-the- 
job  training,  and  fstfm  training.  The 
iMslc  purpose  of  this  educational  pro- 
gram is  to  restore  lost  educational  oppor- 
tunity and  assist  the  veteran  in  achieving 
the  educational  objectives  which  he  likely 
would  have  achieved  had  his  training  not 
been  Interrupted  by  military  service. 

Second.  Guaranteed  and  direct  home 
loans  are  provided  by  this  bill.  The  bsislc 
provisions  of  the  Korea  program  are  ex- 
tended to  this  new  cold  war  group. 
Seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  of  a 
loan  made  by  a  private  lender  may  be 
gviaranteed  or,  in  certain  areas  declared 
as  direct  loan  areas  because  of  a  short- 
age of  mortgage  financing,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  may  make  a  loan  of  up  to 
$15,000  directly  to  the  veteran.  A  new 
feature  has  been  added  to  the  loan  pro- 
srram  in  an  effort  to  make  It  self -support- 
ing. The  veteran  borrower  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  a  fee  of  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent, one  time,  at  closing,  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs.  This  fee 
would  l)e  placed  in  a  revolving  fund  to 
Indemnify  the  Administrator  against 
loAses  growing  out  of  default  on  the  part 
of  veteran  borrowers. 

Third.  Under  the  service-connected 
compensation  program  In  operation  at 
the  present  time,  veterans  with  a  servlce- 
coimected  disability  incurred  In  peace- 
time service  receive  80  percent  of  the 
wartime  compensation  rate.  This  blU 
provides  that  veterans  being  discharged 
from  service  after  January  31,  1955.  with 
service-connected  disabilities,  will  receive 
the  wartime  rate  of  compensation  for  a 
service-connected  disability. 

Fourth.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
operates  the  largest  hospital  and  medical 
system  in  the  world.  Veterans  with  serv- 
loe-connected  disabilities  and  war  vet- 
erans with  non-aervlce-connected  dis- 
abilities   are    eligible    for    admlasloiL 


Those  veterans  with  non-service-con- 
nected disabilities  must  sign  a  statement 
of  inability  to  pay  to  gain  admission. 
Peacetime  veterans  may  not  be  admitted 
for  non-service-connected  disabilities. 
This  bill  makes  veterans  being  dis- 
charged after  January  31.  1955.  eligible 
for  hospitalization  for  non-service-con- 
nected disabilities  if  the  veteran  is  other- 
wise qualified. 

Fifth.  War  veterans  are  eligible  for  a 
$250  burial  allowance  at  death.  Veter- 
ans with  peacetime  service  are  not  eligi- 
ble for  this  burial  allowance.  This  bUl 
makes  those  veterans  being  discharged 
after  January  31,  1955,  eligible  for  burial 
benefits. 

Sixth.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
operates  a  program  which  provides  spe- 
cially equipped  automobiles  for  war  vet- 
erans who  have  lost  or  lost  the  use  of  a 
limb  from  a  service-connected  cause. 
Peacetime  veterans  are  not  eligible  for 
this  benefit.  This  bill  makes  those  vet- 
erans being  discharged  after  January  31, 
1955,  eligible  for  an  automobile  grant  if 
they  have  the  qualifying  disability. 

Seventh.  In  order  that  there  may  be 
no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  applica- 
tion of  veterans'  preference  with  regard 
to  veterans  serving  after  January  31, 
1955.  the  bill  contains  a  provision  which 
grants  veterans'  preference  to  veterans 
with  service  during  the  qualifying  pe- 
riod. Veterans  discharged  without  a 
disability  would  be  given  5  points  pref- 
erence and  those  discharged  with  serv- 
ice-connected disability  would  receive 
10  points  preference  for  employment  in 
the  Federal  service. 

The  structure  of  veteraru'  laws  which 
has  developed  over  the  past  200  years 
has  been  based  on  the  concept  of  wartime 
and  peacetime  service.  War  veterans 
have  been  given  substantially  more  bene- 
fits than  peacetime  veterans.  This  sys- 
tem worked  very  well  through  World 
War  II.  It  was  after  World  War  n.  when 
we  entered  the  so-called  cold  war.  that 
problems  have  arisen.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  we  have  continued  compul- 
sory military  service  for  an  extended  pe- 
riod of  time  for  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory. Prior  to  World  War  II.  we  had 
very  few  servicemen  stationed  outside 
the  United  States.  Today  our  service- 
men are  scattered  throughout  the  world, 
and  in  many  Instances  are  serving  under 
combat  or  near-combat  conditions. 
During  the  period  of  time  which  is  cov- 
ered by  this  bill,  our  Nation  has  gone 
through  a  series  of  crises  associated  with 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Tal- 
wan-Matsu,  Lebanon,  Berlin,  Laos,  and 
Vietnam.  The  perpetual  cold  war  con- 
dition, with  Its  crises,  compulsory  mili- 
tary service,  and  expanded  overseas  com- 
mitments make  this  bill  necessary  If 
our  servicemen,  during  this  tense  period 
of  history,  are  to  receive  equitable  treat- 
ment. 


ROA  HONORS  CONGRESSMAN 
PORTER  HARDY,  JR. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Beknttt]  may  extend 
hlfl  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rccord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 8,  1966,  one  of  the  senior  Members 
and  one  of  the  most  respected  Members 
of  this  body,  the  Honorable  Porter 
Hardy,  Jr.,  was  honor  guest  at  a  dinner 
in  his  home  district  at  Norfolk,  Va.  On 
this  occasion  he  was  presented  by  the  Re- 
serve Officers'  Association  of  the  United 
States  with  ROA's  Distinguished  Service 
Citation,  in  recognition  of  his  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the  safety  and  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time,  he  received  a  similar  award  on  be- 
half of  the  Reserve  Officers  in  the  State 
of  Virginia  through  their  association. 

I  know  of  no  Member  of  this  House 
who  more  richly  deserves  this  recogni- 
tion, nor  to  whom  it  is  given  more  ap- 
propriately from  the  citizen-soldiers  who 
know  him  not  only  for  his  work  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  but  also  for  his  serv- 
ice as  a  citizen-leader  in  his  home  com- 
munity. 

Some  years  ago  the  late  Winston 
Churchill  made  the  observation  that  a 
"Reserve  officer  is  twice  the  citizen."  In 
that  respect,  men  like  Porter  Hardy 
earned  for  themselves  the  respect  and 
esteem  for  being  "thrice  the  citizen." 

The  dinner  to  which  I  refer  was  spon- 
."^ored  by  the  Adm.  David  G.  Farragut 
Chapter  of  the  ROA  at  Norfolk.  The 
president  of  this  chapter.  Lt.  Col.  LeRoy 
H.  Jacobs,  and  the  president  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Department  of  ROA,  Col.  Alexan- 
der Campbell-Murrelle  II.  both  spoke  in 
glowing  tribute  of  Congressman  Hardy. 
Their  words  reflect  the  general  admira- 
tion and  esteem  In  which  thousands  of 
his  fellow  Virginians  regard  Porter 
Hardy. 

Members  of  this  House  will,  in  my 
view,  benefit  from  reading  the  outstand- 
ing Eiddress  which  our  colleague  gave  on 
that  occasion.  I  am  including  it  here- 
V.  ith  in  my  remarks  as  being  rich  in  wis- 
dom and  counsel  from  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress whose  experience  and  dedication 
are  known  to  us  all : 

ADDRESS  or  Congressman  Porter  Harot,  Jr., 
TO   Admiral   David  Q.   PARRActrr   Chapter, 
ROA,  Norfolk,  January  8.  1966 
As  Reserve  officers,  most  of  you  have  ex- 
perienced the  terrible  challenge  of  war.    You, 
better  than  other  groups  in  America,  there- 
fore, recognize  that  there  is  no  substitute 
for  military  readiness. 

Your  awareness  of  the  positive  require- 
ment for  a  military  force  second  to  none  in 
the  world  Is  shared  by  most  Members  cf 
Congress  and  accounts  for  the  demonstrated 
unwillingness  of  the  Congress  to  support  Sec- 
retary McNamara  In  his  broadside  Reserve 
proposals  until  we  are  sure  they  will  not 
reduce  the  strength  of  our  Reserve  Forces. 

As  the  ranking  majority  member  of  the 
Hubert  subcommittee,  I  participated  in  that 
subcommittee's  successful  effort  to  deraU  the 
McNamara  locomotive  which  would  have  by 
now  shoved  the  Army  Reserve  into  the  limbo 
of  history. 

Unfortunately,  critics  In  some  sections  of 
the  country  castigated  the  subcommittee  for 
Its  action  which  they  interpret  as  simply 
another  illustration  of  congressional  obstruc- 
tionism. These  critics  assume,  I  might  add 
without  basis,  that  a  recommendation  by  the 
Executive,  per  se,  must  be  good,  and  there- 
fore demands  immediate  approval  by  the 
laglalatlve  iHunch  of  Oovenunent. 
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Many  of  these  critics  appear  to  believe  that 
Congress  does  not  have  the  professional  com- 
petence to  question  recommendations  of  this 
kind  from  the  executive  branch  and,  there- 
fore, they  look  for  some  ulterior  political 
motive. 

In  this  instance,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  was  accused  by  some  of  seeking  to 
protect  a  powerful,  pressure  group  of  re- 
serve officers  who  were  more  concerned  with 
their  own  personal  situation  than  their 
Nation's  problems  of  national  seciority. 

In  short,  the  subcommittee  was  accused  of 
engaging  In  p>olltlcal  logrolling  to  satisfy 
and  appease  the  selfish  Interest  of  our  reserve 
officers. 

You  already  know  it,  but  let  me  reassert 
that  the  action  taken  by  our  subcommittee 
was  without  regard  to  any  parochial  or  spe- 
cial Interest  group. 

Not  a  single  member  of  the  subconmiittee, 
either  In  public  or  private  discussions  with 
me,  evidenced  the  slightest  concern  with 
the  political  results  of  the  subcommittee's 
actions. 

The  members  of  the  subcommittee  were 
solely  concerned  with  the  national  interest. 
That  was  the  basis  for  their  deliberations  dUd 
the  basis  for  their  ultimate  decision. 

It  would  be  a  sad  day  Indeed  If  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  ROA  departed  from  the 
national  scene  and  deprived  Congress  of  the 
opportunity  to  look  at  the  reverse  side  of  the 
coin. 

Since  Congress  presumably  reflects  the 
will  of  the  people  and  in  view  of  Its  duty  and 
responsibility  as  provided  under  section  I. 
article  8.  of  the  Constitution,  "to  raise  and 
support  armies  and  to  maintain  a  navy," 
It  would  certainly  seem  that  the  executive 
branch,  and  specifically  Secretary  McNamara 
would  consult  the  Congress  before  announc- 
ing drastic  changes  In  the  Reserve  program. 

Sadly  enough,  this  is  not  the  case  You 
well  recall  the  announcement  of  November 
13.  by  which  Mr.  McNamara  Inactivated  751 
Army  Reserve  units  at  one  fell  swoop.  This 
was  just  3  short  weeks  after  Congress  ad- 
journed and  was  In  direct  conflict  with  spe- 
cific Senate  committee  action.  I  do  not  think 
Mr  McNamara  would  have  done  this  if  Con- 
gress had  been  in  session.  Within  a  few 
days  now  when  the  Congress  reconvenes  we 
will  be  requested  to  approve  the  merger  of 
the  Army  Reserve  Into  the  Army  National 
Guard.  At  least  this  time  the  proposal  is 
expected  to  contemplate  authorizing  legisla- 
tion r.ither  than  a  dictatorial  executive  order 
In  defiance  of  the  constitutional  authority  of 
Congress. 

The  Department  of  the  Army,  on  November 
18,  1965,  sent  a  communication  to  all  of  its 
responsible  component  commands  in  which, 
among  other  things,  it  stated  as  follows: 

■  DOD  and  DA  continue  to  support  the  8- 
dlvlsion,  16-brigade,  550,000  structure,  all  in 
the  National  Guard,  and  believe  that  this 
structure  wUl  serve  best  to  meet  national 
security  requirements.  When  the  Congress 
reconvenes  in  January,  DOD  and  DA  will 
urge  the  Congress  to  support  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  as  originally  proposed,  and  to  enact 
the  five  Items  of  legislation  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  May  1985  as  being 
necessary  to  accomplish  fully  the  objectives 
of  the  proposed  reorganization." 

That,  in  a  few  words,  reflects  the  ar- 
rogance of  the  Pentagon  and  Its  almost 
contemptuous  disregard  for  the  Congress.  I 
doubt  very  much  that  it  reflects  the  true 
military  Judgment  of  the  Army.  Rather,  it 
may  represent  the  impoeltlon  of  command 
from  DOD — so  vividly  expressed  by  Oeneral 
Johnson  as  "Institutional  constraint." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  same  communi- 
cation outlines  the  guidelines  used  for  the 
preparation  of  the  fiscal  year  1967  budget  for 
the  Army's  Reserve  comf>onents,  as  follows: 
"(a)  The  reorganization  as  initially  pro- 
posed by  the  DA  and  DOD  will  be  executed 
beginning    July    1.    1866.    The   majority   of 
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the  reorganization  will  occur  In  the  period 
July  through  September;  it  wlU  be  com- 
pleted by  December  31. 

"(b)  Each  corps  headquarters  will  be  in- 
activated not  sooner  than  30  days  after  the 
last  of  its  USAR  paid  drill  units  are  phased 
into  the  National  Guard  or  are  inactivated. 
All  corps  will  be  inactivated  on  or  before 
March  31,  1967. 

"(c)  Fiscal  year  1967  end  strength  will  be 
580,000,  Including  an  add-on  of  30,000  for 
the  selected  Reserve  Force,  all  of  which  will 
be  In  the  National  Guard. 

"(d)  60.000  fillers  will  be  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1967. 

"(e)  The  technician  authorization  for  fis- 
cal year  1967  wlli  be  continued  at  the  pres- 
ent level  of  27,220  (exclusive  of  civil  defense 
technicians)  plus  the  number  of  technicians 
required  by  the  augmented  strength  of  the 
selected  Reserve  Force.  The  phasing  of 
technicians  from  the  USAR  to  the  NG  will 
be  in  accordance  with  the  reorganization 
schedule." 

Finally,  the  messages  Indicates  that: 
"Reorganization  planning  in  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  will  be  resumed.  State 
troop  lists  for  the  550.000  structure  continue 
as  enunciated  in  reference  (a).  Scheduling 
should  be  adjusted  to  contemplate  reorga- 
nization beginning  on  July  1,  1966,  and  con- 
tinuing thereafter  generally  along  the  lines 
planned   for  the   1965  reorganization." 

Now.  I  don't  want  to  prejudge  the  legis- 
lative proposals,  and  certainly  I  believe  they 
should  and  will  receive  careful  considera- 
tion by  the  committee  and  the  Congress. 
But  already  I  see  in  this  situation  the  kind 
of  Executive  pressure  of  Congress  which  is. 
In  my  view,  both  distasteful  and  improper. 
Unless  we  adopt  the  Pentagon  proposals  Mr. 
McNamara  will  point  out  that  since  its  plan- 
ning and  funding  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
had  been  predicated  on  the  assumption  that 
Congress  will  grant  this  authority  by  July 
1966,  the  failiu-e  of  Congress  to  do  so  will 
Jeopardize  the  national  interest  and  the  na- 
tional security. 

The  press  then  will  be  persuaded  to  drag 
up  all  the  old  familiar  cliches  about  the  ob- 
structionism in  Congress  and  its  inability  to 
act  positively  to  meet  the  new  challenges  of 
history. 

Perhaps  Congress  does  on  occasion  act 
slowly  and  deliberately.  But  Is  this  not  In 
reality  one  of  the  great  functions  of  the 
legislative  branch?     Let  me  explain. 

One  of  the  great  merits  In  any  form  of 
government  based  upon  the  separation  of 
legislative  and  executive  powers  Is  the  fact 
that  in  its  necessity  to  deliberate  and  debate 
the  merits  of  an  action  proposed  by  the 
Executive.  It  often  avoids  costly  and  tragic 
national  errors. 

In  the  political  history  of  modern  times, 
beginning  In  1776,  the  continuing  ability  of 
our  form  of  government  to  function,  and 
function  well,  is  in  Itself  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  effectiveness  of  the  legislative 
process. 

To  quote  a  political  contemporary  on 
Capitol  Hill:  "Our  Government  is  much 
like  an  old  scow.  It  does  not  move  fast;  it 
does  not  move  very  far  at  one  time:  but  it 
does  not  sink." 

We  call  ourselves  a  young  country — and 
we  are.  But  keep  in  mind  that  our  form 
of  representative  government  is  the  oldest 
continuing  political  system  in  the  world. 
At  its  own  steady  pace,  the  scow  proceeds 
on  the  river  of  time — while  flashier  craft 
have  gone  aground  or  gone  to  the  bottom. 

The  great  etablllaer  of  that  system  is  the 
very  slow-poke  quality  built  into  the  elabo- 
rate coivstltutlonai  separation  of  powers. 

We  are  a  Federal  Union  as  well  as  a  rep- 
resentative democracy.  Those  two  charac- 
teristics create  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
and  lead  directly  to  the  sometimes,  perhaps 
maddening,  but  indispensable  deliberatlooa 
of  the  democratic  prooeee. 


Every  dictator  that  we  have  known  in 
modern  times  has  been  a  "benevolent  des- 
pot." His  assumption  of  powers  was.  the 
despot  claims,  not  for  his  own  aggrandlae- 
ment,  but  for  his  "nation's  welfare." 

In  short,  he  Justifies  temporarily  setting 
aside  the  democratic  legUlative  process  on 
the  pretext  of  being  able  to  swiftly  provide 
otherwise  unattainable  efficiencies  In  govern- 
ment. 

Ridiculous^  Of  course  it  Is.  We  know,  and 
appreciate,  that  liberty  and  freedom  cannot 
be  turned  on  and  off  like  a  light  bulb. 

We  know  that  if  the  people — through  their 
Congress — forfeit  their  right  to  draft  our 
laws — they    also   forfeit    their    freedom 

Yet,  there  are  people  today — a  few  I  hope — 
who  consider  that  our  deliberative  body,  the 
Congress,  is  an  "unnecessary  evil." 

They  would.  If  given  the  opportunity,  re- 
duce the  Congress  to  a  mere  rubberstamp  for 
the  Executive.  This  then  would  enable  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  to  exercise 
its  infinite  wisdom  to  effect  radical  changes 
now  resisted  by  the  representatives  of  the 
electorate. 

Your  Congress  is  therefore.  In  a  very  literal 
sense,  our  Nation's  front  line  defense  against 
threats  from  within  to  the  liberties  of  us  all. 
The  Congress  fulfills  this  mission  by  the 
explicit  and  dally  exercise  of  Its  constitu- 
tional authority.  It  does  this  by  reflecting 
the  will  of  the  people — and  not  the  will  of 
the  Executive  in  the  laws  that  It  writes. 
~  To  the  everlasting  credit  of  our  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Honorable  L.  Mendel 
Ri\T3is,  his  committee  has  led  the  flight  to 
emphasize  that  Congress,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, must  assert  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility 'to  raise  and  maintain  armies." 
During  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress, 
the  executive  branch  was  told  In  no  uncer- 
tain terms  that  Its  military  pay  recommen- 
dation was  grossly  Inadequate:  and  the 
committee,  against  the  strongest  Executive 
pressure,  wrote  Its  own  bill.  Both  the 
House  and  Senate  unanimously  supported 
the  committee's  action — and  the  commit- 
tees action  became  law. 

The  Congress,  again  in  connection  with 
the  proposal  to  merge  the  Reserve  Forces, 
also  demonstrated  its  independence  of  the 
executive  branch  in  asserting  its  constitu- 
tional respoi^lblllty  by  prescribing  minimum 
strengths  for  our  Reserve  components. 

Recently,  most  Members  of  (ingress  were 
taken  by  surprise  when  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  acting  for  the  President,  announced 
determinations  of  the  Executive  to  lose  the 
stockpile  disposal  program  as  a  means  of 
economic  control. 

Now,  at  the  moment,  it  la  not  my  inten- 
tion to  pass  upon  the  objectives  of  these 
actions,  HOT  to  question  whether  It  was  In 
the  national  Interest  to  utilize  the  disposal  of 
aluminum  and  the  disposal  of  copper  from 
the  national  stockpiles  as  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing an  Inflationary  Increase  in  prices.  How- 
ever. I  do  seriously  question  the  propriety  of 
the  action  taken  by  the  executive  branch. 

It  is  my  Intention  to  urge  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  the  Congress  to  In- 
qtUre  into  this  matter  in  depth  since,  in  my 
judgment.  It  Is  yet  another  illustration  of  the 
Executive  infinglng  on  the  powers  of 
Congress. 

In  pursuing  an  inquiry  concerning  the  pos- 
sible abtise  by  the  Executive  of  statutory 
power — Congress  again  will  make  its  unique 
and  positive  contribution  to  our  democracy. 
Only  a  little  more  than  2  years  ago,  a  great 
American,  in  ccanmenting  on  the  right  and 
the  responeibiUty  to  question  the  ExecuUve's 
use  of  power,  commented  as  follows: 

"We  therefore  can  pay  honcff-  to  the  deepest 
source  of  our  national  strength. 

"That  strength  takes  many  forms,  and  the 
most  obvious  are  not  always  the  most 
significant. 
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"TtM  mm  «tio  flTMiU  poww  m«ka  an  In- 
(UapnuaMe  contrlbutlofi  to  th«  N&tlon's 
greatan*.  tMit  tbe  men  wbo  quMtlon  power 
make  a  oontrltmtlon  ptat  aa  IxuUapenac^la, 
espectally  when  that  queatloalng  la  dtrtn- 
taraated.  for  thay  datarmlna  wbetbar  wa  uaa 
power  or  power  uaaa  mm." 

TbU  ■tatamant.  amphaalalng  tba  reapon- 
BlbUlty  at  Amartcana  to  quaatlon  the  use  of 
power  waa  made  by  John  P.  Kennedy  in  his 
•paach  honoring  the  lata  poet,  and  fonner 
mambar  of  Amharat  College  faculty.  Robert 
Proat.  on  October  30. 1983. 

Wa  naad  to  atop  the  growing  tendency  of 
tba  Xxaoutlve  to  Ignore  the  will  of  the  Oon- 
greaa  by  raatltng  Into  the  atatutea  authority 
which  waa  never  intended. 

I  am  confidant  that  the  3d  leialon  of  the 
80th  Congreaa  wUl  enact  new  legislation  con- 
oamlng  the  Raaerve  Porcea.  There  la  always 
room  for  ImproTement.  but  I  kiiow  the  oom- 
mlttaa  will  want  to  be  cure  that  the  changea 
wlU  inmrova  our  dafenaa  poatiira.  I  feel  cer- 
tain alao  that  any  new  leglalatlon  adopted 
wUl  include  proTlalons  to  protect  the  con- 
stitutional rlghta  and  reaponalbllltlea  of  the 
Congreaa.  And  perhaps  It  may  be  necesaary 
to  spall  out  Bvore  clearly  and  to  limit  more 
spaclfloally  the  authority  delegated  by  Con- 
gresa  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Our  reaerre  auttconmilttee  chairman,  Mr. 
HteoT.  haa  Indicated  that  he  U  thinking 
along  thla  same  line,  and  I  expect  him  to 
support  fixing  by  statute  the  minimnin 
strengths  for  each  of  the  Reserve  compo- 
nanta. 

llila  will  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  will  of 
the  Congreaa  in  thla  regard. 

I  have  rambled  tonight — but  with  a  pur- 
poae.  I  have  attempted  to  point  out  that 
the  ramparta  of  freedom  must  be  guarded 
by  every  American — be  he  a  member  of  the 
general  public,  a  member  of  our  Reserve 
Porcee,  or  a  Uember  of  Congress.  Bach  has 
his  role  to  play. 

Each  muat  make  his  dally  contribution  in 
tba  support  of  liberty  by  being  eternally 
vigilant,  not  only  with  regard  to  external 
enamlaa.  but  also  against  the  abuse  of  power 
by  uncontrolled  Central  Oovenunent. 


The  people  of  Chad  are  juBtly  proud  of 
their  country's  role  In  support  of  the 
f^ee  French  forces  during  World  War 
n.  During  the  bleak  period  of  Nazi 
Oermany's  drive  Into  north  Africa,  Chad 
was  the  first  African  colony  to  rally  to 
Pramce's  c«ill  for  assistance  and  it  played 
an  important  part  in  the  Allied  thrust 
Into  north  Africa  to  defeat  Rommel's 
desert  forces.  Cooperation  between  the 
former  colony  and  metropole  have  con- 
tinued, and  relations  have  grown  even 
closer  as  a  result  of  Increased  trade  and 
French  technical  assistance. 

The  United  States  has  viewed  sympa- 
thetically the  gallant  struggle  in  which 
President  Francois  Tombedbaye  and  his 
government  have  been  engaged  In  an  at- 
tempt to  accelerate  Chad's  economic  de- 
velopment and  help  her  people  realize 
more  of  the  fruits  of  independence. 

Various  geographic  handlcape  such  as 
a  scarcity  of  known  mineral  resources,  a 
lack  of  memy  power  resources,  and  a 
landlocked  position  with  few  rail  lines 
serve  as  serious  barriers  to  the  country's 
achieving  the  rapid  economic  growth  to 
which  the  Government  Is  firmly  com- 
mitted. However,  the  picture  is  not  all 
bleak  since  Chadlan  trade  has  Increased 
remarkably,  she  Is  self-sufflclent  in  food 
production,  and  she  has  a  growing  fish- 
ing Industry  which  will  bring  in  needed 
revenues. 

I  am  certain  that  I  speak  in  behalf  of 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
in  expressing  best  wishes  and  warm  con- 
gratulations to  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public, Francois  Tombalbaye :  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Jacques  Baroum;  Min- 
ister of  State  for  National  Defense, 
Robert  Delsia  Soussla;  His  Elxcellency 
Boukar  Abdoul,  Chad's  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  and  all  of  the  people  ol 
Chad  on  their  anniversary. 


CELAD  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  AI£ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  oonaent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Paxitttm]  may  ex- 
tend hla  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rxooio  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  oblectiaa. 

Mr.  FARNDM.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. January  11.  marks  the  observance  of 
ind^Tendence  day  for  Chad,  a  former 
colony  of  France.  Though  Chad's  for- 
mal independence  was  achieved  on 
Auffust  11.  1960.  the  Oovemmmt  de- 
clared January  11,  1961,  as  its  first  na- 
tional celebntlon  of  the  event. 

Chad  is  more  than  twice  the  size  of 
France  and  has  a  population  rapidly  ap- 
pfoacshlng  3  million  persons.  Historical- 
ly, the  French  were  exploring  the  area 
now  known  as  Chad  as  early  as  1891.  but 
w«re  able  to  learn  very  little  about  the 
oosntry's  early  existence.  However, 
Pranee  quickly  recognized  Chad's  stra- 
tegle  Importance  and  In  1900,  during  the 
French  quest  for  empire  la  West  Africa. 
Chad  waa  orsanized  as  a  military  area. 
In  1910  it  beoame  one  of  the  four  terri- 
tories of  French  Bquatorial  Africa,  which 
was  dissolved  In  19&9.  at  the  time  Chad 
became  a  fully  autonomous  member  of 
the  Frendi  oommunltr. 


HURRICANE  BETSY  LOSSES  AND 
YOUR  INCOME  TAX 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  BoggsI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  wm  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  late  In  September  my  State  was 
struck  by  one  of  the  most  devastating 
hurricanes  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. That  storm,  Hurricane  Betsy,  did 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  dam- 
ages. Our  National  Oovemment  and 
Congress  responded  in  many  ways,  in- 
cluding the  pfissage  of  bills  calling  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  schools,  public 
buildings,  and  more  especially,  the  so- 
called  Betsy  bill,  which  aided  thousands 
of  homeless  and  aiOlcted. 

There  were  many  stories  of  bravery 
and  leadership  in  the  wake  of  the  hurri- 
cane, and  they  continue  to  unfold  as  our 
area  completes  the  job  of  rehabilitation. 

The  New  Orleans  Tlmes-Plcayime, 
which  Is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  suc- 
cessful newspapers  in  our  country,  de- 
«lte  the  almost  total  disruption  of  com- 
munications,    and     the     New    Orleans 


States-Item,  both  published  by  the 
Times-Picasrune  Publishing  Corp.,  never 
missed  a  single  edition.  This  in  itself  was 
a  remarkable  record  and  brought  com- 
mendation from  the  journalistic  profes- 
sion. 

More  recently,  the  newspapers  spon- 
sored, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George 
Healy.  widely  known  executive  editor  of 
the  Times-Picayune  and  New  Orleans 
States-Item,  and  their  distinguished 
Washington  correspondent.  Mr.  Edgar 
A.  Poe,  a  tax  institute  at  the  New  Orleans 
Mimlcip>al  Auditorium. 

This  institute  was  held  In  connection 
with  an  Informative  series  that  the 
Tlmes-Plcayime  ran  on  details  of  re- 
porting hurricane  losses  on  Income  tax 
forms. 

It  was  a  huge  success,  exceeding  the 
expectations  of  its  sponsors.  On  the 
night  of  December  15.  over  3.200  people 
jammed  the  municipal  auditorium  in 
New  Orleans  to  hear  officials  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  the  Louisi- 
ana State  Department  of  Revenue  dis- 
cuss tax  relief  due  as  a  result  of  the  hur- 
ricane, and  following  the  meeting  the 
newspaper  received  almost  20,000  re- 
quests for  information  on  reporting 
losses. 

I  Include  herewith  a  copy  of  the  series, 
from  the  Times-Picayune,  based  on  in- 
formation prepared  by  the  U.S.  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  the  Louisiana  De- 
partment of  Revenue,  along  with  news- 
paper accoimts  of  the  institute : 

REcoiu)  or  Storm  Damacx  Sbottlo  Be  Pri- 
PAXED  AS  Soon  as  Possible 

TbU  Is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  dis- 
cussing the  Federal  and  State  income  tax 
treatment  of  casualty  losses.  Many  types  of 
lossee  oome  within  the  casualty  loss  category; 
however,  these  dlscuaeions  wlU  be  limited  to 
nonbusiness  losses  of  the  type  resulting  from 
H\irricane  Betsy. 

As  soon  as  possible  a  record  should  be  made 
of  the  damages  caused  by  Hurricane  Betsy. 
This  record  should  be  as  complete  as  possible 
and  should  list  the  damages  to  real  property, 
which  is  land  and  buUdings  or  other  immov- 
able improvements,  and  should  list  the  items 
of  personal  property,  which  is  movable  prop- 
erty such  as  furniture,  clothing,  etc.,  which 
was  damaged  or  destroyed.  To  the  extent 
possible  you  should  also  have  records  to  show 
that  you  are  the  owner  of  the  property,  the 
cost  or  other  basis  of  the  property,  the 
amount  of  d^ireclatlon  allowed  or  allowable 
(If  any),  the  value  of  the  property  before 
and  after  the  casualty  and  the  amount  of 
Insurance  or  other  compensation  received  or 
expected  to  be  received. 

A  deduction  for  a  loss  Is  allowed  only  for 
the  actual  physical  damage  to  your  property 
resulting  from  the  casualty.  The  lossee  are 
subject  to  certain  limitations  in  computing 
the  amount  which  may  be  deducted  on  your 
return.  These  limitations  wlU  be  covered  in 
later  discussions. 

Any  decrease  In  the  value  of  the  property 
because  It  is  In  or  near  a  disaster  area  and 
because  there  Is  a  possibility  that  the  area 
may  again  have  a  similar  disaster  is  not  a 
casualty  loss.  The  basic  measure  of  a  cas- 
ualty loBs  is  the  dUT^ence  between  the  fair 
nutrket  value  of  the  prop«rty  immediately 
before  the  casualty  and  its  fair  market  value 
immediately  after  the  casualty. 

The  coat  of  repairs  to  the  damaged  prop- 
erty Is  an  acceptable  meaaure  of  the  decrease 
in  value  and  thiu  the  loss  If  the  taxpayer 
shows  that  (1)  the  repcOrs  are  necessary  to 
restore  the  property  to  its  precasualty  condi- 
tion, (3)  the  amount  spent  for  ttxe  repairs  >• 


not  excessive.  (8)  the  repairs  do  not  care  for 

more  than  the  damage  suffered,  and  (4)  the 
vaJue  of  the  projierty  after  the  repairs  does 
not  as  a  result  of  the  repairs  exceed  the  value 
of  the  property  Immediately  before  the 
casualty. 


Entibk  Pbopxktt  Must  Be  Considered  and 
Expert  Appraisal  Mat  Bk  Made 

In  computing  the  amount  of  the  casualty 
loss  resulting  from  physical  damage  to  real 
property  the  entire  property  must  be  coi»- 
Bidered  as  a  unit.  For  example,  if  you  own 
a  lot  on  which  your  residence  Is  located  and 
the  only  damage  Inflicted  by  Betsy  was  the 
uprooting  of  a  large  tree,  your  loss  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
entire  property  Immediately  before  the  cas- 
ualty and  Its  fair  market  value  Immediately 
after  the  casualty.  You  may  not  base  your 
los.«  on  the  value  of  the  trer  which  was 
destroyed. 

The  best  means  to  establish  the  fair  mar- 
ket values  of  real  property  is  to  have  an 
appraisal  made  by  an  expert  real  estate  ap- 
praiser. Whether  or  not  this  is  necessary 
or  feasible  will  depend  upon  the  cLrcum- 
stHHces  In  each  case  and  the  decision  must 
be  made  by  the  Individuals  concerned. 

Computation  of  the  casualty  loss  from 
damage  to  real  property  is  Illustrated  by 
the  following  examples. 

Example  1.  Mr.  A  owns  a  home  which  re- 
ceived extensive  damage  from  Betsy  consist- 
Lng  of  wind  damage  and  damage  from  flood 
water  The  fair  market  value  of  the  entire 
property  Immediately  before  the  casualty  was 
♦18.000.  As  a  resvilt  of  the  physical  damage 
to  the  property  the  fair  market  value  Im- 
mediately after  the  casualty  was  only  $15,- 
OOO.    Mr.  As  loes  is  $3,000. 

Example  2.  Mr.  B  owns  a  home  which  re- 
cei.ed  extensive  damage  from  Betsy.  The 
fair  market  value  of  the  entire  property  was 
118,000  Immediately  before  Betsy  hit.  Re- 
pairs for  the  damages  caused  by  the  storm 
cost  Mr.  B  $2,700.  These  repairs  were  neces- 
sary to  restore  the  property  to  Its  precasualty 
condition,  the  amount  for  the  repairs  made 
was  not  excessive,  the  repairs  were  not  more 
than  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  damage 
suffered,  and  the  value  of  the  property  after 
the  rep.ilrs  is  not  more  than  $18,000.  Mr.  B's 
loes  Is  $2,700. 

The  examples  above  do  not  consider  the 
limitations  which  will  be  discussed  later  or 
Insurance  proceeds  or  other  compensation 
which  will  also  be  discussed  later. 

Separate  CoMPxrrATiON  Must  Be  Mass  for 
Each  Item  or  Pibsomal  Property 

The  amount  of  the  casualty  loss  from 
damage  or  destruction  of  p>ersonal  property 
Is  a'.so  the  difference  between  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  Immediately  before  the 
casualty  and  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  immediately  after  the  casualty.  A 
eeparate  computation  is  made  for  each  Item 
of  personal  property.  Any  relationship  be- 
tween the  cost  of  replacement  and  the 
amount  of  the  loss  is  merely  accidental. 

AsBimilng  that  you  have  prefwired  a  list 
of  the  articles  of  personal  property  which 
were  damaged  or  destroyed  by  Betsy,  you 
should  enter  by  each  Item  In  columns  ( 1 )  Its 
wet  or  other  basis  to  you.  (2)  its  value  before 
the  casualty.  (8)  Its  value  after  the  casualty, 
<*i  the  decrease  in  value,  and  (5)  the 
amount  of  the  loss. 

A  form  to  aid  In  the  computation  of  your 
Betsy  loss  has  been  devised  and  printed  by 
the  New  Orleans  district  office  of  the  In- 
t«rnal  Revenue  Service  and  will  be  available 
upon  request  after  December  15. 

At  this  point  it  Is  necessary  to  discuss  the 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  the  loss  on  non- 
business assets  which  has  been  mentioned 
in  earlier  discussions.  These  limitations  ap- 
ply to  losses  of  personal  property  and  real 
property. 


The  loss  on  a  property  Is  the  decrease  In 
fair  market  value  resulting  from  physical 
damage  to  the  property  by  the  casualty.  The 
loss  may  not  exceed  your  cost  or  other  basis 
In  the  property.  This  limitation  could  only 
arise  if  the  fair  market  value  before  the 
casualty  Is  greater  than  your  basis.  On  the 
other  hand,  your  loss  may  not  exceed  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  asset  immediately 
before  the  casualty.  This  limitation  arises 
only  if  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
Immediately  before  the  casualty  was  less 
than  your  basis.  You  will  find  that  this  is 
an  Important  factor  in  determining  your  loss 
on  personal  property. 

These  limitations  are  brought  out  In  the 
following  examples: 

Example  3.  Mr.  A.  purchased  real  property 
for  $10,000  In  1948  which  he  has  used  only  as 
a  personal  residence  since  that  time.  The 
fair  market  value  before  Betsy  hit  was  $18.- 
000.  Due  to  the  physical  damage  caused  by 
Betsy  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
after  the  casualty  was  $6,000.  The  decrease 
In  value  Is  $12,000  but  Mr.  A.'s  loss  Is  limited 
to  his  basis  of  $10,000. 

Example  4  Mr.  B.  purchased  a  boat  for 
$2,000  in  1960  which  he  used  only  for  per- 
sonal recreation.  The  fair  market  value  of 
the  boat  Inunedlately  before  Betsy  hit  was 
$1,000.  The  boat  was  completely  destroyed 
by  the  casualty  and  so  salvage  was  realized. 
Mr.  B,'8  loss  is  $1,000,  measured  by  the  pre- 
casualty value  of  the  property  rather  than 
his  cost. 


Dsn)ucTioN  Is  Allowed  for  SPEcmc  Damages 
Not  Covered  bt  Insurance 

In  otir  prior  discussions  we  have  considered 
the  limitations  applied  in  computing  the 
amount  of  the  casualty  loss.  We  should  now 
consider  the  steps  necessary  to  compute  the 
amount  of  the  deduction  to  be  claimed  on 
yotir  Income  tax  return. 

The  statute  allows  a  deduction  to  individ- 
uals for  specific  types  of  losses  sustained  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  and  not  compensated  for 
by  Insurance  or  otherwise.  The  deduction 
for  losses  of  nonbusiness  property  arising 
from  casualties  is  included  in  these  losses  but 
there  is  a  further  provision  that  nonbusiness 
casualty  losses  are  allowable  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  amount  of  the  loes  to  such  in- 
dividual arising  from  each  casualty  exceeds 
$100. 

At  this  time  we  will  consider  the  $100  limi- 
tation featiu-e  and  leave  the  discussion  of 
compensation  by  insiu'ance  or  otherwise  vm- 
tU  later. 

The  $100  limitation  feature  applies  to  each 
Individual  taxpayer  for  each  casualty.  This 
will  be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples. 

Example  6.  Mr.  A  owns  an  auto  which  cost 
him  $3,000.  The  fair  market  value  of  the 
auto  was  $700  Immediately  before  Betsy 
hit.  During  the  course  of  the  storm  a  tree 
fell  on  the  auto  which  resulted  In  its  value 
being  reduced  to  salvage  value  only  which 
amounted  to  $60.  Mr.  A  was  not  compen- 
sated for  his  loss  by  Insurance  or  otherwise. 
His  loes  Is  $650  and  his  deduction  Is  limited 
to  the  amount  In  excess  of  $100  or  $550. 

Example  6.  Bi4r.  A  and  Mr.  B  jointly  own  a 
boat  which  they  use  only  for  recreation  pur- 
poaes.  They  paid  $2,000  for  the  boat  and  its 
fair  market  value  immediately  before  Betsy 
hit  waa  $1,500.  The  boat  was  completely 
demolished  by  the  casualty  and  there  was 
no  salvage  realized.  Their  loss  was  $750  each 
but  they  may  each  deduct  their  loss  which 
is  In  excess  of  $100,  therefore  they  each  may 
deduct  $650. 

This  feature  will  be  considered  further  In 
our  next  discussion. 

State  law  differs  In  that  deductions  for 
State  Income  tax  purposes  do  not  have  a 
deductible  feature,  whereby  the  amount 
claimed  Is  reduced  by  $100.  Under  State  law, 
all  loaaee  are  Included  with  no  deductions. 


Thb  $100  Deductiblx  Fxatttkx  Also  Appuks 

TO  Multiple  Damage  Prom   One  Cause 

We  have  considered  a  loes  of  property 
which  was  Jointly  owned  by  two  individuals, 
now  we  shall  consider  multiple  losses  from 
a  single  ciisualty. 

Suppose  that  Mr.  A  owns  a  home  which  waa 
damaged  by  Betsy's  high  winds  and  was 
flooded  by  the  resulting  high  water  brought 
by  Betsy.  The  flood  water  also  damaged  Mr. 
A's  auto  and  much  of  his  household  furnish- 
ings, appliances,  and  clothing.  Let  us  also 
suppose  that  Mr.  A  received  no  compensation 
by  Insurance  or  otherwise  for  his  losses. 

Since  all  of  these  losses  resulted  from  a 
single  casualty  the  amount  by  which  his 
total  losses  exceed  $100  is  the  amount  of  hla 
deduction  on  his  income  tax  return. 

If  Mr.  A  had  a  loss  from  an  auto  accident 
In  April  1966.  In  addition  to  the  Betsy  losses, 
the  amount  of  this  loss  is  also  limited  to  the 
amount  which  le  in  excess  of  $100. 

In  our  discussion  concerning  Jointly  owned 
property  we  considered  the  rule  that  each  of 
the  owners  is  subject  to  the  $100  limitation 
for  each  casualty.  There  is  an  exception  to 
this  rule  in  the  case  of  a  husband  and  wife 
who  file  a  Joint  return. 

If  a  husband  and  wife  Jointly  own  property 
which  is  damaged  by  a  casualty  their  com- 
bined loss  will  be  considered  as  the  loes  of 
one  taxpayer  for  the  purposes  of  applying 
the  $100  limitation  if  they  file  a  Joint  rettirn. 

Suppose  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  Jointly  own 
their  home  which  suffered  damage  from 
Betsy  and  they  are  not  compensated  for  the 
loss  by  Insurance  or  otherwise.  If  they  file  a 
Joint  return  the  amount  by  which  the  total 
loss  exceeds  $100  Is  the  amount  of  their  de- 
duction. If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  file  separate  re- 
turns they  must  each  make  a  sepiarate  com- 
putation of  their  loes  and  each  apply  the 
$100  limitation  to  determine  the  amount  to 
be  deducted  on  their  separate  rettirns 

As  mentioned  In  a  previotis  article,  there 
is  no  $100  deductible  feature  under  Louisi- 
ana law  applying  to  State  Income  tax.  Un- 
der Louisiana  law,  all  losses  are  Included 
with  no  deductions. 

Value    or    Shrubbery,    Trxks    Mat    Not    B« 
Computed  as  Factor  or  Damages 

In  one  of  our  earUer  discussions  we  con- 
sidered the  fact  that  In  computing  the 
amount  of  the  casualty  loss  of  real  property 
the  entire  property  must  be  considered  as  a 
unit.  We  also  discussed  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the  cost  of  repairs  could  be  used 
to  measure  the  loss. 

Let  us  now  consider  further  the  loss  to 
real  property  resulting  from  destruction  of 
trees  or  shrubbery.  While  the  value  of  these 
separate  items  may  not  be  used  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  the  loss,  the  total  of  the 
actual  expenditures  for  (1)  removing  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  trees  and  shrubbery,  leas 
any  salvage  recovered,  (2)  pruning  or  other 
measures  taken  to  preserve  damaged  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  (3)  replanting  necessary  to 
restore  the  property  to  its  approximate  value 
before  the  casualty  may,  where  appropriate, 
serve  as  evidence  of  the  amount  of  loss  to 
the  property  due  to  the  damage  to  trees  and 
shrubbery. 

Since  we  have  considered  the  various 
methods  of  measuring  the  amount  of 
casualty  losses  and  the  limitations  which 
must  be  considered  to  determine  the  amount 
of  the  deduction  to  be  claimed,  we  should 
now  consider  Items  which  are  related  to 
Betsy  losses  and  which  may  be  subject  to 
some  confusion. 

Pood,  medical  supplies,  and  other  forms  of 
subsistence  which  you  receive  do  not  reduce 
the  amount  of  your  casualty  loes  deduction. 
Neither  does  the  receipt  of  these  Items  by 
you  result  in  taxable  income  to  you. 

The  cost  of  appraisals  made  to  establish 
the  amount  of  your  loas  resulting  from  a 
casualty  Is  not  a  part  of  the  casualty  Ion 
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deductloo  but  U  an  expense  of  determining  putatlon  of  the  deduction  should  be  sh&wn  auto,  but  tbe  insurance  company  received 

your  income  tax  liability  and  Is  deductible  on  a  separate  schedule  attached  to  your  re-  the  auto,   and   they   received   91,000   from  a 

M    such    If    you    Itemize    your    nonbusiness  turn   and   the   computation   should    Include  disaster  relief  agency  for  the  purpose  of  re- 

deductlona  for  the  year  In  which  the   fees  any  amount  compensated  for  by  insurance  storing    or    rehabilitating    property    lost    or 

are  paid.    The  coat  of  photographs  made  to  or  otherwise     The  special  form  designed  by  damaged  in  the  casualty. 

aaslst  in  making  the  appraisals  or  to  estab-  the   New   Orleans   district   oOlce   should    be  Their  casualty  loss  deduction  is  computed 

llsb  th*  nature  of  the  damages  is  also  sub-  helpful  in  making  a  correct  computation  of  as  follows: 

Ject  to  thU  treatment.  the  allowable  deduction  Loss  on  home  ($19,000  less  $14,000)..  $5,000 

Under  State  law  certain  deductions  may  be  If  you  claim  a  casualty  loss  deduction  you      Less  tnauranco  recovered 3CX) 

made  even  though  the  items  of  expense  oc-  will  also  want  to  claim  your  other  nonbusi-                                                                            . 

cur  on  property  the  taxpayer  does  not  own.  ness  deduction  such  as  contributions,  taxes.  4,  700 

Among  tboee   items   are   the  expense  of  re-  Interest  and  medical  expenses  as  well  as  any  -= 

mortng   blown-down    tree*,    pruning   shrub-  expenses  incurred  in  determining  the  amount      Personal    effects 3,500 

bery,  and  removing  debris.    These  coets  will  of  your  casualty  loss  if  they  were  paid  during  =i= 

be   allowed   as  casualty   losses   by   Louisiana  the  year  of  the  casualty.                                                 Auto 1.600 

eren  tbough  the  taxpayer  does  not  own  the  If  your  casualty  loss  exceeds  your  Income     Less  Insurance  recovered 1,600 

property,  IX  he,  in  fact,  paid   the  necessary  for  the  year  of  the  casually  you  may  have  a                                                                            

cost.  net  operating  loss  which  can  be  carried  to  a  0 

prior  taxable   year  as  an   additional  deduc-  - 

DBUUC'riOM    Is    Allowxd    roa    Nonbusiness  tlon   for   that   year   or  carried   over   to  sub-  Excess  of  Iocs  over  Insurance  recovery.     8, 200 

DAMAOn  Not  CovmxD  BT  INSTHLANCB  sequent  years.  Payment  from  disaster  relief  agency.     1,000 

A   deduction    is    allowed    for    nonbusiness  *  ^"^  operating  loss  is  a  carryback  to  the                                                                            

castxftJty  loeeee  sustained  during  the  year  and  ^^^^  preceding  taxable  year  and  any  excess  Total  loss  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doe.     7.  200 

not  MMnpensated  for  by  Insurance  or  other-  ^  *  carryover  to  the  following  taxable  years.  Less  $100  limitation  on  nonbusiness 

wise   but   llmlt«l  to  the  amount   by   which  In  the  orderllsted  or  until  no  excess  remains.          loeeee 100 

the   loss   from   eecb    casualty    exceeds   $100.  '*'   ^^*  second  preceding  year,  (2(    the  first                                                                            

As  we  hare  coTered  the  $100  limitation  fea-  Preceding    year,    and    i3)    each    of   the   five  Amount   of   casualty   loss   deduction 

ture.   this  article  wUl    be  devoted   to   Insur-  subsequent  years.                                                              to  be   claimed 7.  100 

ance    recoveries   or   other    compensation    for  ^^  y°"  ^^"^  *  "^"^  operating  loss  you  may  === 

losaee  ^'*  *  claim  for  refund  for  the  prior  year  to  If  the  above  amount  exceeds  their  income 

We    believe    that    insurance    proceeds    will  which  the  loss  is  carried     A  claim  for  refund  for  1965  the  Does  may  file  a  claim  for  refund 

not  present  a  problem.    If  your  property  was  na^y  be  filed  at  any  time  before  the  15th  day  of   1962   Income  tax  or  they  may  request  a 

damaged   by  BeUy   to   the  extent   of  $2  000  °^   ^^^   ^^^    month    following   the   close   of  tenutlve  adjustment  of  1962  income  tax  by 

and  you   are  compensated   for  your  loes'  by  ^f  '°^  ^^^^      ^  refund  will  be  made  only  filing  form  1045. 

insuiince  proceeds  m  the  amcirnt  of  $1,500  after  the  correct  amount  of  the  refund  has                                            

you  have  sustained  a  loes  of  $500  not  com-  ''*t°  '**^""'"«^,      ,                .  „       ,      ^      ,  iNxxaNAi.    Revenue    Service    Offering    In- 

pensated  for  by  Insurance  ^°"  ^^^  *PP'-'   ^°^  *   ^^^'^^  refund   of   a  formation  on  Tax  in  Publications 

we   expect    that   most   of   your   problems  Lllv7a"Iu\tment  of"t?xef."lch'are°affec!ed  ,    '''    '''''    concluding    discussion    of    Betsy 

will  concern  financial  assistance  from  sources  J^  i  '  .  1^^^,^,!"^  Tr.lrn^^^«ny^    po^  ?n!s  ^°"'*  "«  ^"  summarize  some  of  the  prior 

other    than    Insurance.      AmounU    received  ^,LV.^Z^^I°VTJj'rl^^^^^  discussions  and  list  sources  of  additional  In- 

from  the  Red  Cro«i  or  other  disaster  relief  ^r^^elosLvrarPllnT  of  form   1045  wUl  ^°"^"'°°  '^  ^^««  ^he  answer  to  your  prob- 

babllltatlng    property    loet    or    damaged    by  to  final  adjustment  at  a  later  date.  wi^on.  th-t  vm,  h«v.  ,,,.,«     h      h  .  n^ 

Betsy  are  treated  the  same  as  insurance  pro-  g^^^^    ^^^   operating    losses   may    become  ^.7^?^  r^ZV^  ^nZ^  ^T  ^  "^^h^"^ 

ceeds.    However,  amounts  received  from  these  ,»     comnllcated  we  urire  vou  to  take  ad-  ^*  °^  *^®  personal  effects  which  were  dam- 

ag«icles  ss  disaster  relief  for  food,  medical  ?an,l^ Tf  thr^lTtance  wh°ch^n  be  of-  *«"*  °'   destroyed   by   Betsy.     This  list  not 

supplies  and  other  forms  of  subsistence  have  L  "e^^  our  fln^  d  scu^ion  if  v^u  believe  "^^  *"'  ^"^^^  y°"  ''^  supporting  the  deduc 

no  efrect  on  the  amount  of  your  casualty  loss  [baf  vou  are  entnied  w Tcarrvback  t^  nrlor  ""'^  ^^^""^  ^^^  '=^*""  °''  ^°'''  '•***^'^  ^"^  ^" 

deduction   and    are    not   Includible    In    your  ^ears                ""tied  to  a  carryback  to  prior  ^e  a  valuable  aid  in  preventing  your  over- 

"'~'""-  Louisiana   Income   tax  laws  differ   in   that  l'^'^^^'Jf^'?^X,,T^l,^°ZT''    'T 

AmounU   received   from   a   disaster   relief  the  entire  amount  of  hurricane  loss  is  de-  ^l/the  ^hlnni  n7o,l,^^^^^^^ 

fund  malnuined  by  your  employer,   if  the  ductlble  onlv  in  1965  and  no  part  of  the  de-  ff//*"*  ''^'''"'^  °^  omitting  articles  from  your 

amounU  are  not  compensation  for  services.  Auction  can"  be  carried  back  to  a  prior  vear  "'l.      „_„,  „.    ,                      ,.,.... 

for  the  purpose  of  restoring  or  rehabilitating  ^r  forwarded  to  a  subsequent  year  ^^J.  *?i°"^l  of  your  casualty  loes  is  deter- 

ppoperty  lost  or  damaged  by  Betsy  are  also mined   by  the   reduction   of  the   property's 

treated   Uie  same  as  Insurance  proceeds.  examplx  Includes  Principles  Taken  Up  in  !!i"!,^^/ ..P^fj^f,^  f^u^V^?^"^,  ^^  'iJ.* 

Any  amounts  which  you  receive  as  gifts  articles  Previously  OrrMXD  ^,?,  llv^^^l*^*  ^^  h^  ^^!^"°^ '^'^T,^ 

from  your  relatives,  friends  and  neighbors  do  _^„  „,.,.,  „,„  ^,„  ^^^^.^  ,„  „„  „„.„r,i»  7         ^^^  ^°"  '"  deductible  on  your  196fi 

not  rSuce  the  amount  of  your  casualty  loss  ^^.^^^ ^  hin^w  n  inM^fli^.f  th^^fn  *'^«=°"^^''  "^"''^  "^^  ^^o^«^  y°"  have  not 

deduction  even  though  you  use  all  or  part  '^^"=''  ^^  V  P^  "'V  '"'""i"  "i'  °^  ^^^  Tiv"  ™*''*  *^'  ™P**"-    °'  °°""«-  '^  y°"  measure 

of   tte  ^fta   to  «»tS^  cTrehabll  tate^  *^'P'*"  previously  discussed  and  some  of  the  the  loss  by  the  actual  expenditures  made  for 

iJ^yl^  ^  SIl^"ed  by  Se^y  P^''^^!'^  ^"*^  ^^"=*^  ^^^  "'"  "^  ""^'  ^°"-  "P^"-   ^^^   ««ovint   can   not   be  computed 

At  this  tune  we  do  not  know  what  the  In-  ^^tlnje   7    Mr    and   Mrs    Doe   own   their  t'^'V  **"*  """"Vm  °^  ??  1^^"  J"  ^"il^  ^"I 

come.t«t  effect  will  be  of  the  partial  forgive-  fcoSe    wilch    ^ev    nur^hase^n   T?eo    fo^  f^  ^  Tf  "I"  \Mf*f*^«^  ^"'*°8  1965  and 

n>u  n*  n\m»^Mtm^  i^T,.  m..rf.  K«   »h-   oL.ii  '^°™"    wnictt    tuey    purcnasea    in    laeo    for  ig  a  deduction  for  that  year, 

ness   of   disaster   loans   m*de   by   the   Small  na.ooo.    The  fair  market  value  of  this  prop-  Another   feature  of  casualty  lo«,e«  1.  th. 

Business    Administration.      This    matter    is  __.„  _,„   .qooo   immediat»iv   before   Betiv  x  <     ♦        *  ^.^         casualty  losses  is  tns 

orMsntly   under    studv    In    thp    WMhinirtnn  ^^l'^    J^   $.9,000    Immediately    before    Bets>  adjustment  which  must  be  made  to  the  basi* 

P-T^^'^w    ^   »  «tuay    in    tne    wasnington  ^^      ^^^1,   ^ome    was   damaged    by    Betsys  of  pronertv  for  comnutinu  the  irain  or  loM 

om«  of  the  Internal   Revenue  Service,  and  hj^    ^^^s    and    floodwaters       Their    auto  on  ^he  subseoLnT^ale  or  oth^^ 

a.  soon  ss  an  answer  is  received  It  will  be  ^^j,  ^ort  $3,000  and  which  had  a  value  of  This  ^J^tment  reTurrw  that  t^  Ss^ 

Issued  as  a  press  release  to  this  newspaper.  .1  goo  was  iu.v»r»iv  rt«mft<7Prt   hv  th»  flrwi  ^ ms  aajusiment  requires  tnat  the  basis  oe 

*^             *^  "^  SI, sou  was  severely  aamagea   tsy  tne  nooa-  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  damage  to  the 

Ci-An.  warn  nA«AC«i  Mat  «.  rA..«n  ■,«  P.,  7*^?^     "^.fi'  ^^°''""'  appliances,  cloth-  property  and  that  the  cost  of  repairs  made 

^^  «oTS^^fr.!^.,^^t^!^»  ""*•  *^*  children's  toys  and  other  personal  to  correct  the  damage  should  be  added  to  the 

Yious  TEAS  AS  Tax  Deduction  effects  were  damaged  in   varying  degrees  by  reduced  basis.     This  feature  wlU  not  affect 

This  discussion  wUl  be  devoted  to  the  de-  the  fioodwater.  your  current  deduction  of  the  casualty  loss 

ducUoa  of  nonbiulness  casualty  losses.    The  Mr.  and  Mre.  Doe  prepared  a  list  of  the  but  must  be  taken  into  account  in  computing 

(tlscusston  wUI  be  limited  to  Betsy  losses  of  fr-jniiys  personal  effects  which  were  damaged  the  gain  or  loss  in  the  year  In  which  the  prop- 

nonbustnsss  property.    If  you  realised  a  gain  or  destroyed   by  Betsy,   using  the   lower  of  erty  is  sold. 

oa  the  dl^KwlUon  of  buslneas  asseU  during  cost  or  value  immediately  before  the  casualty  Detailed  Information  about  casualty  losses 
IMA  or  U  you  reallMd  a  gain  on  an  Involun-  and  the  value  ( If  any  i  of  each  item  after  the  u  available  in  Internal  Revenue  Service 
tary  conversion  of  property  into  money  or  casualty.  They  determined  that  the  total  Document  No.  5174  (12-64)  which  may  be 
other  property,  this  discussion  may  not  ap-  amount  of  their  loss  on  these  Items  was  obtained  free  of  charge  upon  request  from 
ply  to  the  treatment  of  your  nonbusiness  $3,600.  any  Internal  Revenue  Service  office. 
CMualtj  loss.  The  value  of  their  home  after  the  casualty  Internal  Revenue  Service  Information  pub- 
HonbUsinsss  deductions  are  claimed  on  was  determined  to  be  $14,000  and  the  entire  licatlons  "Your  Federal  Income  Tax "  and 
page  a  of  fonn  1040.  If  you  file  form  1040A  decrease  In  value  was  due  to  the  physical  "Tax  Guide  for  Small  Business"  include  the 
you  may  not  claim  nonbuslnees  deductions,  damage  to  the  property.  Information  on  casualty  losses  as  well  as  de- 
Tour  casualty  Ums  should  be  claimed  In  the  Mr.  and  Mrs  Doe  were  compensated  for  tailed  tnformaUon  to  aid  you  In  preparing 
•eetlOB  "Other  deducUoos"  on  page  3  of  form  their  Uxs  to  the  extent  of  $300  insurance  for  your  Income  tax  return.  Theee  publlcatloni 
1040.  In  this  spaoe  you  should  Identify  the  wind  damage  to  their  home,  they  received  are  available  at  most  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
dedticUon  and  show  the  amount.    The  com-  tLOOO  for  a  total  loss   setUement  on   their  ice  offlcee  for  60  cents  a  copy 
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Tou  can  receive  personal  assistance  with 
your  casualty  loss  problems  by  calling  the 
nearest  Internal  Revenue  Service  office.  In 
New  Orleans  the  number  is  527-2435. 

Written  requests  for  assistance  should  be 
addressed  to  the  District  Director  of  Internal 
Revenue,  Post  Office  Box  30309,  New  Orleans, 
La  .  70130. 

Questions  pertaining  to  Louisiana  Income 
tax  should  be  addressed  to  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Revenue,  State  Office  Building,  325 
Loyola.  New  Orleans,  La..  70112. 

THOROUGH    Cross    Section    of    Area   People 

Present — More   Than    3.000   Given   Many 

.Answers 

(By  Gene  Barnes) 

Municipal  auditorium  had  what  was  prob- 
ably its  most  attentive  audience  in  years 
Tuesday  night. 

The  occasion  was  the  Hurricane  Betsy  Tax 
Institute;  and  the  crowd,  estimated  at  more 
th;in  3.000.  had  money  on  its  mind. 

It  was  a  thorough  cross  section  of  people  in 
this  area.  There  were  executive  types  in 
tailored  suits  and  fishermen  In  overalls. 
There  were  women  in  furs  and  women  in 
slacks. 

Almost  everyone  had  at  least  two  things 
in  common — they  had  suffered  losses  from 
Hurricane  Betsy  and  they  were  determined  to 
save  as  much  as  p>ossible  on  their  Federal 
and  State  income  taxes  because  of  it. 
woman  takes  notes 

The  crowd  seemed  to  hang  on  every  word. 
A  Negro  woman  took  copious  notes.  An  el- 
derly man  sat  literally  on  the  edge  of  his  seat, 
straining  to  hear.  A  middle-aged  matron 
whispered  In  her  husband's  ear  and  looked 
apologetically  at  his  neighbors. 

The  Institute,  sponsored  by  the  Times- 
Picayune  and  New  Orleans  States-Item,  wais 
held  about  tax  problems  resulting  from 
Betsy's  foray. 

An  estimated  30.000  persons  will  file  losses 
on  their  income  taxes  next  year  because  of 
Betsy. 

Homer  Lindsay,  deputy  State  fire  marshal 
at  the  auditorium,  estimated  that  3,200  of 
them  were  in  attendance — despite  rainy 
weather. 

Not  everyone  stayed  to  the  end.  "I  found 
out  what  I  want  to  know."  said  an  old  man, 
donning  his  raincoat  and  departing  about  15 
minutes  before  the  end  of  the  program. 

answers  sought 

But  for  every  one  who  left  early  at  least 
Ave  others  stayed  after  the  formal  program 
ended,  to  swarm  around  a  battery  of  Federal 
and  State  experts  and  seek  answers  to 
specific  problems. 

And  the  program  was  not  without  laugh- 
ter. One  speaker  lauded  the  ability  of  resi- 
dents of  this  area  to  be  humorous  in  the 
face  of  adversity. 

As  an  example,  he  told  of  a  letter  a  woman 
gave  to  her  husband  for  mailing  to  the 
Tlmes-Flcayune.  In  the  letter,  she  asked 
how  much  she  could  deduct  on  a  15-year-old 
wedding  dress  ruined  by  floodwaters. 

The  husband  posted  the  letter,  but  before 
he  did.  he  wrote  this  postscript  at  the  bot- 
tom: "She  lost  the  thing  15  years  ago.  I  wish 
Bhe  had  lost  it  16  years  ago." 

Judging  from  a  number  of  persons  Inter- 
viewed, most  of  the  audience  sought  general 
Information;  but  a  large  number  had  specific 
problems. 

Mrs.  Anthony  K.  Keko.  who  had  to  move 
from  her  home  In  Buras  to  Metalrle  following 
Beuy's  devastation,  estimated  her  family  lost 
more  than  $75,000  In  the  storm.  She  also 
lost  her  77-year-old  father-in-law.  Gergo 
Keko,  whose  body  still  has  not  been  found. 
taking  course 

Mrs.  Keko  said  she  is  taking  a  course  on 
taxes  to  learn  more  about  her  situation  but 
attended  the  Institute  In  hopes  of  picking 
lip  additional  Information. 


"How  can  I  save  money  and  pay  Uncle 
Sam  as  little  as  possible,"  was  the  way 
Michael  J.  Lluzza,  Sr.,  put  It  when  asked  why 
he  was  attending. 

Lluzza,  of  220  Serpas  in  Carolyn  Park,  said 
he  had  6  feet  of  water  in  his  home  and 
estimated  his  total  losses  at  $40,000. 

"I  think  Ifs  wonderful  when  the  Govern- 
ment and  newspapers  team  up  to  help  people 
not  familiar  with  tax  laws."  he  said. 

Mrs.  Paul  Barrlere.  a  Negro  mother  of  10. 
said,  "All  we  had  left  was  a  mirror  on  the 
wall"  after  Betsy. 

Even  after  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion forgiveness  grant  "we  still  will  have  lost 
plenty,"  she  said.     "I'm   trying  to  find  out 
how  much  of  a  tax  refund  we  can  expxect." 
twofold  purpose 

Joseph  J.  Calo,  532  Rosa  Avenue,  Metalrle. 
had  a  twofold  purpose  In  attending.  He  was 
a  tax  accountant  seeking  to  find  answers 
for  his  clients  and  a  homeowner  looking  for 
personal  answers  as  well 

One  of  his  questions  had  t«  do  with  carry- 
back and  carry-forward  losses.  He  got  the 
answer  from  Internal  Revenue  Service  men 
there. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Gautreaux  said  information 
pamphlets  and  forms  distributed  at  the  In- 
stitute should  answer  moet  of  her  questions 

"I've  been  doing  our  own  Income  tax  forms 
since  we've  been  married  and  I  ought  to  be 
able  to  flgiu-e  them  out  without  too  much 
difficulty."  she  said. 

Mrs  Gautreaux's  fam'ly  had  to  leave  its 
home  at  3027  Music  after  suffering  losses  of 
some  $10,000.  The  family  Is  temporarily  liv- 
ing at  4702  Perllta. 

Louis  Barnes,  101  Nutria  Drive.  ChaJmette. 
and  George  Santos.  3106  Jackson  Boulevard. 
Chalmette,  said  the  Institute  was  both  edu- 
cational and  constructive. 

Another  man  seemed  extremely  pleased  to 
learn  that  he  can  deduct  the  loss  of  food 
spoiled  in  his  freezer  because  of  no  electric- 
ity. "That  alone  made  It  worth  the  trip 
here,"  he  said 


Deduct  "Forgiven'  SBA  Loan.  Storm  Victims 
Are  Advised — Tax  Steps  Outlined  Here  by 
Experts 

(By  Clarence  Doucet) 

Hurricane  victims  who  made  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  loans  must  deduct  the 
"forgiven"  part  of  their  loan  from  the  total 
casualty  loss  from  Betsy  claimed  In  their 
1965  Federal  income  tax  returns. 

That  announcement  came  Wednesday 
night  at  the  Hurricane  Betsy  Tax  Institute 
at  Municipal  Auditorium. 

The  institute  was  sponsored  by  the  Tlmes- 
Plcayune  and  the  New  Orleans  States-Item. 

Harold  LeBlanc.  Federal  revenue  agent 
from  Baton  Rouge,  made  the  announcement 
about  the  SBA  loans  as  he  outlined  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service's  pwllcy  regarding  re- 
covery of  Betsy  victims  from  sources  other 
than  insurance. 

He  said  the  "forgiveness"  part  of  the  SBA 
loan  is  considered  as  "compensation  other 
than  insurance." 

RELIEF  CITED 

Along  the  same  lines,  the  IRS  announced 
that  money  made  available  by  "disaster  re- 
lief" agencies  must  also  be  considered  a  re- 
covery other  than  Insurance. 

In  these  cases,  as  well,  any  recovery  or 
reimbursement  received  from  these  groups 
would  reduce  the  casualty  loss  claimed  on 
tax  returns,  he  said. 

LeBlanc  was  one  of  several  Federal  and 
State  Income  tax  officials  who  addressed  the 
Institute. 

An  IRS  official  said  that  more  than  4.000 
packages,  which  contained  information  and 
forms  for  filing  Federal  and  State  Income 
tax  returns,  were  handed  to  persons  as  they 
entered  the  auditorium. 


Actual  attendance  was  estimated  by  a 
fire  marshal  at  more  than  3.200. 

Chester  A.  Usry.  New  Orleans  district  di- 
rector for  the  IRS.  headed  the  Federal  tax 
officials.  William  E  Tuttle.  Baton  Rouge, 
director  of  Individual  income  tax  for  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Revenue,  headed 
the  State  revenue  department  delegation 

Other  IRS  officials  who  spoke  included 
Ralph  P.  Hebert.  chief,  audit  division.  New 
Orleans  district:  and  Thomas  Byrnes,  revenue 
agent  and  senior  Instructor,  New  Orleans 
district. 

EdgEir  Poe,  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Times-Picayune,  was  master  of  cere- 
monies. 

PUBLIC    SERVICE 

Poe  explained  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
Institute  was  to  "provide  a  public  service  " 
He  said  one  result  will  be  to  minimize  the 
Income  taxes  of  persons  who  suffered  losses 
due  to  Hurricane  Betsy. 

Usry  announced  that  the  IRS  office  In  New 
Orleans  will  have  a  special  telephone  service 
for  hurricane  victims  who  wish  additional 
information  about  their  particular  problems. 
Betsy  victims  desiring  this  assistance  should 
dial  527-2371. 

Usry  also  announced  that  beginning  Janu- 
ary 3.  1966.  specially  trained  personnel  will 
be  available  to  assist  taxpayers  in  person  in 
Room  117  In  the  Federal  Building  at  600 
South. 

He  urged  hurricane  victims  to  file  their 
returns  before  February  15  to  avoid  the  delay 
which  usually  comes  after  that  date. 

"If  you  send  them  to  us  after  February  15," 
Usry  added,  "your  returns  will  hit  us  with 
100.000  others,  and  I  don't  know  when  you'd 
get  your  refund  In  that  case. 

Brynes  defined  casualty  tax  losses — in  this 
case  Betsy  losses — noting  that  for  tax  pur- 
poses they  are  divided  Into  real  property 
losses  and  personal  property  losses.  Com- 
bined, they  represent  the  total  casualty  loss. 

He  said  that  food,  medical  supplies  and 
subsistence  given  to  hurricane  victims  does 
not  reduce  their  casualty  loss. 

LeBlanc,  In  addition  to  announcing  the 
IRS  policy  concerning  "forgiveness"  loans, 
also  answered  in  general  terms  questions 
submitted  to  the  IRS  via  the  Times-Pica- 
yune. 

He  emphasized  that  any  losses  because  of 
Betsy  e'e  1965  losses  and  must  be  reported 
in  1965  returns.  He  also  emphasized  that, 
though  some  lost  Items  may  have  had  great 
sentimental  value  to  the  owner,  they  must 
be  reported  at  their  actual  worth  immedi- 
ately before  the  hurricane. 

HtBERT  urged  taxpayers  to  "be  reason- 
able in  estimating  the  values  of  articles  dam- 
aged or  destroyed." 

He  said  revenue  agents  and  auditors  have 
been  reminded  to  "be  reasonable  and  practi- 
cal when  considering  the  values  reported  on 
income  tax  returns" 

HtBERT  also  said  taxpayers  should  provide 
"an  adequate  explanation  of  the  casualty  loss 
claimed  on  your  return." 

He  added : 

"Remember,  the  purpose  of  an  adequate 
explanation  is  to  enable  the  auditor  to 
evaluate  the  reasonableness  of  the  loss 
claimed  without  having  to  audit  your  return. 
Therefore.  It  is  to  your  advantage  to  Include 
In  your  return  all  the  important  Information 
concerning  the  loss" 

Other  State  Income  tax  officials  attending 
were:  J.  W.  Brown.  Baton  Rouge,  chief  ad- 
ministrative assistant  for  individual  taxes; 
Harold  Couvllllon.  Baton  Rouge,  reviewing 
auditor,  and  Wilson  Ba:rett.  auditor  In  the 
New  Orleans  office 

AVtTARDB   GIVEN 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  stage  presentation. 
Usry  presented  certificates  of  meritorious 
public  service  to  both  newspapers  for  spon- 
soring the  institute.  The  certificates  were 
signed    by    IRS    Commissioner    Sheldon    S 
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Ooban.  Pot  kcceptad  for  the  TlmM-Plca- 
7un«;  and  Walter  Oovan,  managing  editor 
at  the  8tatea-It«m.  accepted  for  bl«  newa- 
p*per. 

PwBons  attending  were  then  invited  to  ad- 
drcH  perKmal  questlonj  concerning  their 
individual  tax  problema  and  Betay  loasea  to 
IRB  agenU,  who  were  poeitioned  at  17  tables 
in  front  of  the  stage.  Three  other  tables 
staffed  by  FMeral  and  State  tax  personnel, 
were  also  available. 

The  packages  distributed  to  persons  at- 
tending the  institute  contained  "Hurricane 
Betay  Losses  and  Tour  Income  Tax,"  a  reprint 
of  the  10-part  series  which  appeared  in  the 
Tlmes-Plcayune":  copies  of  the  special  sheets 
prepared  by  the  IRS  to  aid  hurricane  victims 
In  listing  their  losses:  copies  of  Form  1040, 
the  U.8.  Individual  income  tax  return;  a  copy 
of  ths  booklet.  "Disaster,  Casualties,  and 
Thefts:  How  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Ap- 
plies": Instructions  for  ming  Form  1040  for 
IBM,  as  well  as  copies  of  the  IMS  Louisiana 
Income  Tax  Return  and  a  special  sheet  to 
submit  with  State  returns  for  claiming 
1 


.ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HALE  BOGGS. 
DEMOCRAT.  OP  LOUISIANA.  ON 
WAR  IN  VIETNAM  TO  THE  PRESS 
CLUB  OP  NEW  ORLEANS.  DECEM- 
BER 20,  1965 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoiu  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boocs]  may  extend 
tola  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rccobd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recess  between  sessions  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. I  traveled  to  southeast  Asia  to 
see  firsthand  the  U.S.  effort  In  South 
Vietnam  and  to  assess  our  trade  poUdes 
In  other  countries  In  that  area. 

Upon  my  return  I  reported  my  findings 
In  a  speech  to  the  Press  Club  of  New 
Orleans  and  I  would  like  to  offer  this 
report  to  my  colleagues. 
~I  would  also  like  to  report  that  reac- 
tion to  the  speech  was  very  favorable,  and 
through  communications  and  conversa- 
tion with  my  constituents  In  the  Second 
District  of  Louisiana.  I  have  found  over- 
whelming support  of  U.S.  policy  in  south- 
east Asia. 

Here  an  my  remarks: 

AoMUM  BT  Ron.  HAI.S  Booos.  Dkmockat,  of 
LouiaiAMA,  OK  Wax  iw  Vittnak  to  thx 
Paxaa   Cltjb   or  Nxw   OmLMxtn,   Dbcxicbks 

ao.  iBes 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladiee.  and  gentlemen,  I 
have  Just  now  returned  from  a  trip  which 
has  taken  me  halfway  around  the  world,  and 
from  the  Northern  to  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere. I  have  been  m  New  Zealand,  Aus- 
tralia, Vietnam.  Hong  Kong,  and  Japan. 

I  wanted  eepeclaUy  to  go  to  Vietnam.  As 
the  war  has  quickened  and  as  more  Amer- 
icana have  become  Involved.  I  felt  it  essenUal. 
If  I  were  to  make  Intelligent  determinations 
In  the  Congress  on  the  issues  Involved,  to  go 
there  and  talk  with  our  people  and  the  Viet- 
namese people. 

I  felt  tt  would  be  best,  however,  to  go  flrst 
to  other  countries  closely  associated  with 
Asia,  and  also  directly  in  the  path  of  the 
Oblnaaa  Oommunlsta'  thrust  for  world 
oonquset. 

HappUy,  I  was  able  to  oomblns  th«M  two 
mlHtooa.  Am  you  know,  for  years  I  bav* 
ssrvsd  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Economic 
Policy   Subcommittee   of    the   Joint   House- 


Senate  Economic  Committee.  In  this  capac- 
ity, I  have  helped  to  write  many  of  our  trade 
and  tarts  btUs.  and  I  have  worked  as  hard  as 
I  know  how  to  expand  trade  and  commerce 
through  our  own  port  here  in  New  Orleans. 

I  also  wanted  to  look  at  the  problems  and 
promises  of  trade  between  these  countries  and 
our  own,  and  I  wanted  more  particularly  to 
stress  the  advantages  of  our  own  home  port. 
In  each  country  I  met  with  the  top  people, 
both  In  and  out  of  Government,  and  today, 
briefly,  I  would  like  to  report  to  you  some  of 
my  observations 

New  Zealand  is  a  long  way.  Prom  Wash- 
ington to  Wellington.  Its  capital  city.  Is  not 
only  halfway  around  the  world,  but  it 
also  means  a  complete  change  of  seasons.  I 
was  there  in  their  late  spring,  and  one  of  the 
days  there  was  bright  and  sunny  and  the 
beaches  were  crowded  with  bathers.  Christ- 
mas Is  very  different  from  ours  In  that  the 
people  go  to  the  countryside  and  the  beaches, 
and  do  very  much  like  we  do  on  the  Fourth  of 
July. 

New  Zealand  is  an  agricultural  country, 
It  produces  lamb,  wool,  and  beef — all  for  ex- 
port. It  is  vitally  concerned  with  such  prob- 
lems as  the  impact  upon  their  trade  by  the 
poesible  entry  of  Oreat  Britain  into  the  Com- 
mon Market.  It  is  vitally  concerned  with 
our  own  Import  and  export  policies,  and  very 
much  concerned  with  the  measures  we  have 
adopted  to  prevent  exf)ort  of  Investment 
funds  because  of  the  unfavorable  balance  of 
payments  existing  there. 

With  these  preoccupations,  one  would 
think  that  Vietnam  would  not  be  a  matter 
of  grave  concern  to  these  people — but  this  Is 
not  the  case.  They  now  thoroughly  under- 
stand what  would  happen  to  them  should 
we  withdraw  from  Vietnam. 

And  even  greater  understanding  exists  In 
Australia,  a  country  which  has  stood  with  us 
In  World  War  I,  World  War  II  and  the  Ko- 
rean war.  Australia  is  a  land  mass  almost 
the  slBe  of  the  continental  United  Statee.  It 
has  been  described  as  the  world's  largest 
Island  and  smallest  continent.  Throughout 
this  vast  area  only  11  million  people  reside, 
and  Immediately  above  that  continent  Ilea 
Indonesia  with  the  heaviest  concentration  of 
population  on  earth.  Prom  Indonesia  to  the 
southeast  Asian  peninsula  and  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  and  Laos  is  an  easy  Jump.  So 
Australia  is  acutely  aware  of  Vietnam; 
acutely  aware  of  the  stakee  involved. 

Then  I  went  to  Hong  Kong,  the  incredible 
city  which  has  grown  in  15  years  from 
500,000  people  to  4  million  people.  There  Is 
a  city  that  trades  with  the  whole  world,  and 
Is  part  of  the  mainland  of  Communist  China. 
Practically  all  of  the  food  consumed  by  the 
4  million  people  who  live  in  Hong  Kong 
comes  from  the  mainland  Why  does  Hong 
Kong  exist,  people  ask.  The  answer  Is  not 
difficult  to  come  by.  It  is  to  Red  China's 
advantage  to  allow  Hong  Kong  to  operate  as 
a  free  and  separate  entity,  because  through 
this  great  port  is  generated  most  of  the  hard 
currency  which  the  Communist  Chinese  use 
to  purchase  essentials  from  the  outside  world 
for  their  economy. 

But  most  of  all.  Hong  Kong  is  a  listening 
post.  The  Intelligence  agents  of  all  nations 
move  In  and  out  of  the  area. 

What  doea  one  learn  in  Hong  Kong? 
Several  things,  I  think  One,  that  the  split 
between  Russia  and  China  is  a  very  real 
one,  having  an  impact  on  every  Communist 
Party  on  earth,  and  vitally  affecting  decisions 
Which  may  ultimately  determine  whether 
or  not  world  war  III  Is  avoided  One  soon 
discovers  that  the  very  old  leaders  of  Com- 
munist China — the  average  age  of  the  17 
men  who  make  up  the  top  leadership  Is  68 — 
face  many  problems  of  their  own.  the  m^in 
one  being  what  the  Communists  call  revi- 
sionism, namely  the  tendency  to  forsake 
militant  revolution  for  Internal  development, 
using  some  of  the  same  Incentives  employed 
by  free  enterprise  societies  outside  the  Com- 
munist orbit. 


So  having  gone  to  these  places.  I  went  to 
Vietnam.  I  was  there  several  days.  I  talked 
to  our  Ambassador,  to  our  military  leaders, 
to  our  soldiers.  I  visited  hospitals,  the  coun- 
tryside. I  did  everything  possible  to  And 
out  all  that  I  could  about  all  that  Is  going 
on  there.  One  can  only  get  impressions  and 
one   hopes   that   they   are   valid   ones. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  no  advice  to  give 
to  the  military.  I  have  complete  confidence 
In  General  Westmoreland  and  the  other 
splendid  officers  who  make  up  our  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  leadership  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

They  have  now,  and  will  continue  to  have, 
my  full  support. 

Now  for  some  observations.  First,  we  muEt 
stay  In  Vietnam  until  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
Is  obtained.  Why?  Because  It  Is  a  crucial 
test  between  our  country  and  Communist 
China,  and  Its  outcome  may  well  determine 
whether  we  ultimately  fight  world  war  III 
or  not.  Communist  China  believes  that  it 
must  conquer  the  world.  It  believes  tha' 
it  can  do  this  through  so-called  wars  of 
"national  liberation."  Here  In  the  dense 
Jungles  and  broad  deltas  of  the  tropics,  every 
method  of  terror  and  coercion  has  been  em- 
ployed to  bring  about  the  success  of  this 
so-called  war  of  "national  liberation."  Why 
la  the  Vletcong  strong?  Because  the  meth- 
ods of  terror  and  assassination  remove  the 
energetic  adult  leaders  and  force  the  young 
men  from  the  villages  and  countryside  Into 
the  Vletcong. 

If  we  leave  without  a  Just  peace,  then  the 
word  la  out  that  the  West  has  lost  and  com- 
munism has  won.  The  Impact  of  this  la 
quite  obvious  to  any  thoughtful  person. 
Suffice  It  to  say  that  Thailand.  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia, Indonesia,  Pakistan,  India,  would  fall 
very  quickly.  The  chances  are  that  when 
the  Philippines  come  under  the  gun,  we 
would  then  be  In  an  all-out  world  war  HI 
These  are  the  simple,  basic  reasons  for  being 
in  Vietnam. 

Some  argue  that  Vietnam  Is  so  far  away, 
and  la  so  insignificant  that  Its  conquest  by 
Hanoi  and  Pelplng  presents  no  problem  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  Justify  the  present 
escalation   of   our  military   efforts. 

Let  us  examine  this  for  Just  a  moment. 
In  1931,  you  may  recall,  the  then  Secretary 
of  State,  Henry  L.  Stlmson,  urged  President 
Hoover  and  the  British  Government  to  con- 
front the  Japanese  when  that  nation  com- 
mitted aggression  against  Manchuria.  Mr 
Stlmson  was  not  heeded,  and  Manchuria 
led  on  ultimately  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
chain  of  aggression  was  not  broken  until 
mafiy  Americans  had  lost  their  lives  on 
Islands  that  most  of  us  had  never  heard  of. 
There  are  many  similar  events  of  the  recent 
past  which  might  be  cited,  the  failure  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  Mussolini's  conquest  ol 
Ethiopia,  Hitler's  defiance  of  treaty  obliga- 
tions, his  seizure  of  one  country  after  an- 
other, and  ultimately  the  blood  and  sweat 
and  the  death  and  destruction  of  World 
War  II. 

So  the  notion  that  we  can  secure  a  quick 
peace  by  Ignoring  and  forgetting  about  Viet- 
nam Ifl  something  that  all  of  recent  history 
tells  us  Is  wrong.  And  our  Communist,  ad- 
versaries theniselves  have  made  it  quite  clear 
peace  would  not  come  with  the  sacrifice  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  Already  they 
are  talking  about  "national  liberation"  of 
Thailand.  Thailand  has  never  been  a  colo- 
nial nation.  From  whom  would  it  be  lib- 
erated? Not  from  us,  or  the  British,  or  thi 
French,  but  from  the  Thais. 

And  if  we  left,  does  any  sensible  person 
believe  that  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
world  would  remain  as  it  is  now?  Does  any- 
one believe  that  Berlin  would  be  secure,  or 
that  Communist  terror  would  not  be  pro- 
moted throughout  Aala  and  Africa  and  Latin 
America? 

In  a  remarkable  interview  a  few  days  ago. 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  the  leader  of  North  Vietnam, 
rejected  any  notion  of  negotiation  other  than 


by  way  of  total  surrender  on  the  part  of  our 

people. 

I  have  been  In  Japan.  Their  laborious 
effort  has  been  quite  successful  In  creating 
a  peaceful  and  a  democratic  society.  Its 
economy  and  industry  are  now  harnessed  to 
the  ways  of  peace.  After  being  In  Japan,  I 
r-.m  convinced  that  it  could  not  continue  this 
course.  If  we.  In  effect,  surrender  In  Vietnam 
and  withdraw  from  southeast  Asia.  One 
other  Important  consideration  arose  time 
and  time  again  in  my  discussions  In  Viet- 
nam. Japan,  and  elsewhere,  and  that  Is  that 
the  split  between  the  communism  of  China 
and  the  communism  of  Russia  is  very  real 
indeed.  If  we  withdraw,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Chinese  brand  of  commu- 
nism, that  repeatedly  and  explicitly  says  It 
wants  no  peace,  shall  become  dominant. 
That  is  why  negotiation  on  the  terms  laid 
down  by  Hanoi  and  Pelplng  would,  In  my 
opinion,  visit  a  holocaust  upon  the  world 
rather  than  bringing  lasting  peace. 

Is  there  an  easy  way  out?  Is  there  a 
simple  solution?  The  answer  is  "No." 
Imagine  If  you  will  the  United  States  with 
half  of  the  cities  and  towns  under  Commu- 
nist control.  Imagine  no  road  or  railroad  or 
canal  or  river  safe  for  communication  and 
transportation.  Imagine  the  farmer  unable 
to  produce  his  crop  because  of  terror,  mur- 
der and  assassination,  and  Imagine  a  terrain 
of  Jungles  and  swamps  largely  Inaccessible, 
and  you  get  some  notion  of  the  problems  In 
Vietnam.  Add  to  this  fact  that  moat  of  the 
leadership — the  mayors,  the  councllmen, 
the  educators,  the  editors,  the  physicians, 
the  lawyers,  and  engineers  have  been  assassi- 
nated. It  is  under  these  conditions  that  we 
seek  to  Join  with  the  forces  of  the  South 
Vietnam  Government  to  pacify  the  Commu- 
nist-occupied areaa  of  South  Vietnam.  This 
is  why  our  military  leaders  don't  claim  vic- 
tory.   They  say  we  have  stopped  "losing." 

Six  months  ago,  village  after  village  was 
being  surrounded  and  overcome,  and  the 
Government  forces  had  retreated  to  the  town 
squares  and  to  the  city  of  Saigon.  Today, 
many  of  the  villages  have  been  retaken  from 
the  Viet  Cong  terrorists.  More  than  that, 
the  people  know  that  we  are  there  and  we 
Intend  to  stay.  The  Impact  of  this  Is  one 
of  enormous  significance. 

Now.  about  our  own  men.  Our  forces  are 
extremely  able,  tough,  alert,  and  Intelligent. 
Most  of  the  men  In  our  forces  today  are  high 
school  graduates;  most  of  our  officers  are  col- 
lege graduates.  Most  of  them  are  trained  in 
government.  In  economics,  and  political  sys- 
tems; and  most  of  them,  thank  God,  under- 
stand the  philosophical  and  political  threat 
of  communism  so  that  they  know  what  the 
war  is  about.  The  morale  of  our  men  Is 
tremendous.  Inspiring  Is  the  only  word  to 
describe  it. 

What  has  been  the  impact  on  them  of  so- 
called  peace  demonstrations  here  at  home? 
All  of  the  soldiers  to  whom  I  spoke  under- 
stood that  the  demonstrj^tlons  were  the  work 
of  small  minorities,  or  were  promoted  by 
Communist  agitators.  None  were  deceived 
Into  l>eUeving  that  they  represented  any 
major  opinion  In  our  country. 

In  some  ways  the  effect  has  been  quite  op- 
posite from  that  Intended — in  that  literally 
millions  of  Americans  have  written  to  our 
forces  In  Vietnam  expressing  support.  I 
presented  petitions  of  support  from  about 
7.000  citizens,  gathered  by  the  Americanism 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  New  Orleans  area,  and  from  about  3.500 
students,  staff,  and  faculty  members  of  Tu- 
lane  University.  These  expressions  of  sup- 
port from  our  own  area  are  being  duplicated 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  are  enormously 
encouraging  to  our  forces. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  our  military  effort 
In  Vietnam  Is  vital  to  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  In  achieving 
a  stable,  viable  government  under  a  free 
•oclety.    But  the  fact  la  that  mUltary  suo- 


cesa  In  defeating  the  Vletcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  Army  Is  one  aspect  In  a  long, 
arduous  task  of  rebuilding  the  South  Viet- 
namese society  to  meet  the  challenges  and 
responsibilities  of  self-government  as  a  mod- 
em state.  One  of  the  toughest  aspects  of 
our  Job  In  Vietnam — In  terms  of  the  long 
haul — Is  succeeding  with  our  economic  and 
social  programs  there. 

Today  more  than  1,000  employees  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development — 
many  of  them  working  In  the  countryside 
and  the  small  hamlets  and  villages — are  en- 
gaged in  helping  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  health,  edu- 
cation, public  works,  public  safety,  public 
administration,  labor  Industrial  development, 
and  various  provincial  operations  such  as 
resettlement  of  refugees,  rehabilitation  of 
Vletcong  prisoners  and  others.  Our  Govern- 
ment Is  now  providing  more  than  $300  mil- 
lion a  year  for  our  technical  personnel  to 
work  with  the  South  Vietnamese  In  these 
Important  areas.  This  economic  assistance 
Is  a  four-point  effort  In  four  major  areas: 

1.  Grant  aid:  To  finance  Imports  to  help 
maintain  the  South  Vietnam  economy  on 
a  day-to-day  basis,  and  to  prevent  serious 
Inflation,  and  curb  the  balance-of-payments 
deflclt. 

2.  Capital  projects  assistance:  To  broaden 
the  economic  base  and  Improve  urban  facili- 
ties with  water  supply  systems,  electrlflca- 
tlon.  Improved  harbors,  roads,  and  transport 
facilities. 

3.  Technical  assistance:  To  Improve  hiunan 
skills  through  education  In  agricultural 
methods,  public  health,  public  safety,  pub- 
lic works,  public  administration,  logistics, 
and  other  areas. 

4.  Counterlnsurgency :  To  maintain  baste 
services  for  the  people  by  providing  food- 
stuffs, farm  tools,  roofing,  and  cement  and 
other  things.  Included  In  this  part  of  the 
aid  program  Is  strengthening  of  the  national 
police. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  Immediate  vic- 
tory? Victory  in  this  Instance  Is  not  like 
that  of  a  conventional  war  In  that  It  must 
mean  the  containment  of  militant  commu- 
nism. This  win  undoubtedly  take  time  and 
effort  and  sacrifice.  But  the  stakes  are  enor- 
mous and  the  price  Is  worth  our  best  efforts. 
I  don't  mean  to  be  pessimistic.  The  fact 
that  we  have  taken  a  stand  there  has  already 
had  tremendous  repercussions  throughout 
Asia,  Africa,  and  more  particularly  In  Indo- 
nesia, where  the  Commvmlsts  have  now  been 
denied  victory. 

I  recall  as  vividly  as  any  experience  of  my 
life,  the  days  of  the  Cuban  crisis.  You  may 
remember  that  Congress  had  Just  adjotirned 
and  President  Kennedy  summoned  all  of  the 
congressional  leaders  back  to  Washington. 
There  In  the  Cabinet  Room  of  the  White 
House  he  outlined  In  detail  the  Russian  mis- 
sile threat  to  the  United  Statea.  For  one 
momentous  week  the  Nation  looked  down  the 
nuclear  barrel.  On  the  Monday  after  the 
Sunday  morning  that  Khrushchev  wrote  his 
letter  to  the  President  Indicating  withdrawal 
of  the  missiles.  President  Kennedy  said,  at 
his  final  briefing,  "The  military  threat  of 
Russia  la  receding.  Now  the  threat  will  come 
from  Communist  China  as  It  develops  the 
hydrogen  bomb." 

Two  years  later,  almost  to  the  day,  gathered 
in  the  same  room,  almost  the  same  people, 
with  the  exception  of  President  Kennedy. 
President  Johnson  briefed  us  on  the  explo- 
sion of  the  first  nuclear  device  in  China. 
There  were  many  questions  directed  at  Sec- 
retary Rusk  and  Secretary  McNamara,  The 
principal  one  was,  What  threat  does  this 
pose  to  the  free  world?  The  answer  came 
back — very  little  as  of  now,  but  a  major  and 
dangerous  one  10  years  from  now.  barring  no 
change  In  the  aggressive  government  now 
dominant  In  China. 

And  aa  I  talked  with  our  leaders  in  Viet- 
nam and  Saigon,  these  meetings  kept  re- 


curring In  my  mind.  So  this  la  the  ultimata 
chailenge  of  Vietnam.  Whether  we  turn 
back  the  threat  now  or  whether  we  repeat 
the  events  of  other  days  and  ultimately  face 
a  China  infinitely  stronger  than  It  it  today, 
determined  to  conquer  the  rest  of  mankind. 
In  essence,  our  success  In  containing  com- 
munism In  south  Vletnima  may  well  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  our  country  and  the 
free  world  wlU  be  forced  to  fight  world  war 
III, 

Our  men  In  Vietnam  understand  this  and 
they  are  willing  to  make  the  sacrifices  re- 
quired to  prevent  this  from  happening. 

This  is  what  all  of  our  people  at  home  must 
understand.  This  Is  what  the  so-called  dem- 
onstrators, unless  they  be  Communist  moti- 
vated, do  not  understand.  And  this  la  the 
message  that  I  bring  back  from  that  far-off 
place  where  Aroerlcans  are  fighting  to  pre- 
serve your  freedom  and  mine. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  quote  from  the  ad- 
dress made  by  President  Johnson  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  In  April  1965: 

"We  fight  because  we  must  fight  If  we  are 
to  live  In  a  world  where  every  country  can 
shape  Its  own  destiny.  And  only  in  such  a 
world  win  our  own  freedom  be  finally 
secure.  •   *   • 

"The  first  reality  is  that  North  Vietnam 
has  attacked  the  Independent  nation  of 
South  Vietnam.  Its  object  Is  total  con- 
quest   •    •    • 

"Over  this  war,  and  all  Asia,  Is  another 
reality:  the  deepening  shadow  of  Communist 
China.  The  rulers  In  Hanoi  are  urged  on  by 
Pelplng.  This  la  a  regime  which  heut  de- 
stroyed freedom  in  Tibet,  attacked  India,  and 
been  condemned  by  the  United  Nations  for 
aggression  in  Korea.  It  is  a  nation  which  Is 
helping  the  forces  of  violence  in  almost  every 
continent.  •   •   • 

"Why  are  we  in  South  Vietnam?  •  •  • 

"We  are  there  because  we  have  a  promise  to 
keep.  Since  1954  every  American  President 
has  offered  support  to  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  We  have  helped  to  build,  and  we 
have  helped  to  defend.  Thus,  over  the  years, 
we  have  made  a  national  pledge  to  help 
South  Vietnam  defend  Its  independence. 
And  I  Intend  to  keep  that  promise. 

"We  are  also  there  to  strengthen  world 
order.  To  leave  Vietnam  to  Its  fate  would 
shake  the  confidence  of  all  these  people  In 
the  value  of  American  commitment,  the 
value  of  America's  word.  The  result  would 
be  Increased  unrest  and  instability,  and  even 
wider  war. 

"We  are  there  because  there  are  great 
stakes  In  the  balance.  Let  no  one  think  for 
a  moment  that  retreat  from  Vietnam  would 
bring  an  end  to  the  conflict.  The  battle 
would  be  renewed  In  one  country  and  then 
another.  The  central  lesson  of  our  time  Is 
that  the  appetite  of  aggression  is  never 
satisfied. 

"There  are  those  who  wonder  why  we  have 
a  responsibility  there.  We  have  it  for  the 
same  reason  we  have  a  responsibUlty  for  the 
defense  of  the  freedom  of  Europe.  World 
War  n  was  fought  In  both  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  when  It  ended,  we  found  ourselves  with 
continued  responsibility  for  the  defense  of 
freedom. 

"Our  objective  is  the  independence  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  its  freedom  from  attack. 
We  want  nothing  for  ourselves,  only  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  be  allowed  to  guide 
their  own  country  In  their  own  way. 

"It  should  also  be  clear  that  the  only  path 
for  reasonable  men  Is  the  path  of  peaceful 
settlement. 

"Such  peace  demands  an  independent 
South  Vietnam  securely  guaranteed  and  able 
to  shape  its  own  relationships  to  all  others, 
free  from  outside  Interference,  tied  to  no 
alliance,  a  military  base  for  no  other 
country." 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  my  speech  was  de- 
livered, our  Government  has  undertaken 
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by  every  honorable  means  a  monumental 
effort  to  bring  about  the  kind  of  lust 
peace  described  In  the  last  paragraph 
quoted  above.  For  the  sake  of  all  man- 
kind, the  whole  world  hopes  for  success 
despite  the  fact  that  It  has  now  been  con- 
clusively shown  that  the  leaders  In  Hanoi 
desire  to  continue  aggression. 


NARCOTICS  ADDICTION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosxnthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rbcocd  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  Introducing  legislation,  four 
bills  in  total,  which  must  occupy  a  posi- 
tion of  absolute  priority  on  the  congres- 
sional agenda  of  1966. 

The  problem  Is  narcotics  addiction. 
The  need  Is  for  a  more  humane  and  ef- 
fective Federal  approach  to  that  grave 
reality.  The  focus  must  be  an  attempt 
to  differentiate  the  sickness  of  narcotics 
use  from  the  crime  of  narcotics  distribu- 
tion, and  In  such  case^  to  substitute  re- 
habilitation for  pure  pimishment. 

The  bills  I  am  introducing  today  are 
intended  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  make  such  distinc- 
tions in  narcotics  cases.  Each  is  designed 
to  allow  a  more  flexible  response  to  what 
is  finally  an  Immensely  complicated  psy- 
chological, medical,  and  social  reality. 
Two  of  the  measures  attempt  to  modern- 
ise procedures  for  the  prosecution  and 
punishment  of  narcotics  crimes.  Two 
seek  to  promote  a  new  Federal  commit- 
ment to  research,  treatment,  and  reha- 
bilitative services  and  facilities  for  ad- 
dicts.   The  Ulls  are  complementary. 

A  more  enlightened  narcotics  policy 
requires  initially  that  diseased  addicts  be 
withdrawn  from  the  category  of  simple 
criminals.  Accordingly,  one  of  my  bills 
would  authorize  the  pretrial  civil  com- 
mitment of  addicts  for  medical  treatment 
and  probationary  care — in  lieu  of  crimi- 
nal prosecution.  My  own  State  of  New 
York  has  been  a  pioneer  in  providing 
civil  commitment  for  addicts.  The  bill  I 
today  Introduce  attempts  to  write  such 
procedure  into  Federal  law.  Persons  ac- 
cused of  narcotics  crimes  would  be  al- 
lowed the  cation  of  undertaking  a  com- 
pulsory treatment  and  rehabilitation 
program,  rather  than  sUnding  trial  for 
offenses  presently  designated  as  crimes, 
but  usually  the  simple  expression  of  their 
nareoties  disease. 

Safeguards  are  biiilt  Into  this  ap- 
proach. The  dvll  commitment  program 
would  not  be  open  to  persons  charged 
with  stealing  narcotics  for  resale,  nor 
would  It  be  available  to  criminals  con- 
vleted  of  two  or  more  felonies,  nor  to 
those  with  a  prior  pending  felony  charge. 
Persons  who  had  previously  participated 
in  dvU  commitment  programs  on  two  or 
uu3n  occasions  would  also  be  prohibited 
from  further  partidpaUon.  These  safe- 
guanls  are  necessary,  though  it  Is  my  own 
▼lew  that  all  narcotics  criminals  must 


eventually  be  given  open  rehabilitation 
opportunities. 

My  second  bill  seeks  to  move  in  that 
direction.  Our  first  goal,  however,  must 
be  treatment  of  the  young  addict,  the 
first  offender,  and  those  most  vulnerable 
to  the  criminal  trade  of  dope  distribu- 
tion. We  must  try  to  break  the  vicious 
circle  of  addiction,  imprisonment,  release, 
and  renewed  addiction 

The  second  bill  seeks  certain  reforms 
in  existing  narcotics  criminal  law.  The 
operating  principle  is  to  be  prosecutorial 
discretion  in  enforcing  narcotics  laws  in 
order  to  provide  incentive  for  addicts 
convicted  of  Federal  crimes  to  pursue 
treatment  while  in  confinement.  If 
adopted  this  legislation  would  allow  Fed- 
eral courts  to  use  probation,  parole,  and 
suspended  sentences  as  tools  to  promote 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  addict-criminal. 
Changes  envisaged  would  allow  judges 
to  determine  whether  an  accused  is  a  ma- 
jor peddler  of  nArcotlcs.  and  should  be 
tried  under  the  most  stringent  provisions 
of  the  Narcotic  Drugs  Import  and  Ex- 
port Act.  or  is  a  simple  addict  arrested 
for  possession  alone  and  deserving  of  less 
punitive  treatment  The  principal  inten- 
tion of  this  provision  Is  to  provide,  within 
the  structure  of  the  law.  clear  incentives 
for  narcotics  addicts  to  avoid  narcotics 
peddling,  and  to  seek  rehabilitation  while 
in  custody.  The  bill  also  provides  some 
flexible  sentencing  provisions  for  the 
Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act. 

I  believe  the  approach  in  this  pro- 
vision is  not  inconsistent  with  vigilance 
against  Illegal  narcotics  trafBc.  There 
£u-e  many  ways  to  eliminate  that  traCBc — 
one.  I  believe,  is  to  take  as  many  young 
and  flrst  offending  addicts  out  of  the 
stream.  Prosecutlonary  discretion  in 
narcotics  cases  is  a  means  to  that  end. 

A  commitment  to  greater  use  of  re- 
habilitative services  in  narcotics  wUl  not 
be  possible  unless  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  initiate  a  new  program  for  con- 
struction and  funding  of  treatment  fa- 
cilities. The  third  bill  I  introduce  today, 
consequently.  piov.Jes  $26  million  a  year 
for  a  3-year  program  of  aid  for  new 
services  and  research  projects. 

A  formula  of  two-thirds,  one-third 
Federal-State  matching  grants  will  con- 
trol the  appropriation  of  80  percent  of 
the  grants  The  remaining  20  percent 
will  be  given  as  a  direct  100-percent 
grant  to  nonprofit  private  organizations 
with  little  capital  of  their  own.  Equally 
important  In  this  measure.  I  believe,  are 
the  provisions  to  encourage  new  people 
to  enter  the  narcotics  rehabilitation  field. 
Vocational  training  would  be  expanded 
with  use  of  funds  authorized  by  the  legis- 
lation. 

Let  me  say  then  that  I  would  hope 
programs  in  rehabilitation  would  make  a 
special  attempt  to  utilize  cured  addicts 
or  rehabilitated  criminals,  or  even  poor 
people  in  the  services.  The  reality  of 
narcotics  addiction  is  unique.  Those 
who  have  shared  the  experience  of  vic- 
timization, and  those  who  have  found 
the  skill  to  overcome  oppressive  condi- 
tions are  best  equipped  to  help  their 
fellows. 

The  fourth  bill  in  the  program  I  am 
submitting  provides  aid  for  the  construc- 
tion and  acq\iisltion  of  treatment  facili- 


ties. Its  formula  is  essentially  similar 
to  that  in  the  third  bill,  dealing  with  re- 
habilitation services.  It  authorizes  ex- 
penditures of  $50  million  a  year  for  2 
years. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  once 
again  express  my  conviction  that  nar- 
cotics legislation  must  receive  attention 
during  this  session  of  Congress.  Under 
President  Johnson's  skilled  leadership, 
the  country  is  beginning  to  grow  aware 
of  the  Invisible  poor  and  exploited 
amidst  us.  I  suggest  that  the  plight  of 
no  citizen  in  this  country  is  as  tortured 
and  agonized  as  that  of  the  narcotics 
addict.  To  cure  a  social  problem,  we 
must  first  properly  identify  it.  As  much 
as  anything,  the  bills  I  am  today  Intro- 
ducing seek  to  establish  a  new  definition 
and  approach  to  narcotics  problems. 
Only  when  this  is  achieved  will  we  have 
any  grounds  for  hope  that  the  terrible 
fact  of  addiction  can  be  eliminated. 
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U.S.   FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR  REX   M.   WHITTON 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
ternational Road  Federation  Is  one  of  the 
outstanding  worldwide  organizations  ac- 
tive in  the  field  of  highway  transpor- 
tation. This  organization  publishes 
monthly  a  paper  known  as  World  High- 
ways, which  has  extensive  circulation  in 
all  sections  of  the  globe.  I  am  happy  to 
note  that  in  the  January  1966.  issue, 
there  is  a  long  article  paying  proper  trib- 
ute to  an  old  friend  of  mine,  the  U.S. 
Federal  Highway  Administrator  Rex  M. 
Whltton. 

I  have  known  Rex  since  he  was  the 
chief  highway  engineer  for  the  State 
of  Missouri.  I  worked  closely  with  him 
In  those  days,  and  even  more  so  since 
he  assiuned  the  most  Important  role  of 
Administrator  of  our  vast  highway  pro- 
gram. Under  Mr.  Whltton 's  guidance 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956, 
which  authorized  the  construction  of  our 
great  highway  system,  has  been  properly 
Implemented  and  the  results  can  be  seen 
today  in  the  vast  new  roads  that  criss- 
cross all  sections  of  our  land. 

I  am  privileged  and  proud  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  place  into  the  Record 
this  tribute  to  a  most  distinguished  pub- 
lic servant.  Rex  M.  Whltton. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  article  from   the  January 
1966,  Issue  of  World  Highways: 
PiaisoNAiJTT   PtOFiLK:    U.S.  Federal  Admin- 

IST»ATO»     OVKXSEKS     RrVOLUTIONAET     HIOH- 
WAT     PmOOKAM 

U.S.  Federal  Highway  Administrator  Rex 
M.  Whltton  has  headed  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  during  the  most  momentous  period 
In  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Federal-State  high- 
way program. 

Now  rounding  out  his  6th  year  as  the  top 
U.8.  highway  offlclal.  he  has  probably  over- 
seen more  revolutionary  developments  in  the 
program  than  occurred  during  the  previous 


45  years  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads-State 
highway  department  roadbulldlng  partner- 
ship. 

Mr.  Whltton  took  office  as  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  on  February  10,  1961,  under 
the  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy,  bringing 
with  him  the  benefit  of  more  than  40  years 
experience  with  the  Missouri  State  Highway 
Commission,  nearly  10  of  them  as  Ite  chief 
engineer.  He  applied  his  energies  to  advanc- 
ing the  top-priority  work  on  the  41  000-mlle 
(66.000-kilometer)  National  System  of  Inter- 
state Highways  while  at  the  same  time  ac- 
celerating construction  and  reconstruction  of 
other  elements  of  the  U.S.  ro£id  network. 

When  he  assumed  direction  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  there  were  about  10.000 
miles  (16.100  kilometers)  of  the  Interstate 
System  in  use,  Including  more  than  2.000 
miles  of  existing  roads  that  had  been  Incor- 
porated Into  the  system  Today  half  the 
41.000  miles  (66.000  kilometers)  U  In  opera- 
tion, another  6,000  miles  (9.700  kilometers) 
are  under  construction,  and  comparable 
progress  has  been  made  on  the  other  Federal- 
aid  road  programs. 

But  Mr.  Whltton "s  Impact  on  the  total  U.S. 
highway  effort  has  principally  been  felt  In 
adjusting  It  to  new  conditions  and  chal- 
lenges both  at  home  and  abroad.  Shortly 
after  he  took  office  he  began  reorganizing 
the  Bureau  to  devote  Increased  attention 
and  talent  to  the  specialized  fields  of  plan- 
ning, research  and  development,  and  high- 
way safety. 

PLANNING     R.     &     D.     SAFETY 

Under  Mr.  Whltton's  direction,  the  Bureau 
has  been  pursuing  an  intensified  nationwide 
eSfort  to  foster  planning  in  all  U.S.  cities. 
The  planning  Itself  Is  a  St.^te  and  community 
responsibility,  but  the  Bureau  is  offering 
financial  assistance,  advice,  and  encourage- 
ment- 

The  Bureau  and  the  States  also  have  un- 
dertaken broad  studies  of  U.S.  .ilghway  needs 
after  1972,  when  the  present  huge  program 
is  scheduled  to  expire  or  tap>er  off. 

In  urban  transportation  research  the  Bu- 
reau has  stepped  \ip  efforts  to  improve 
methods  of  predicting  and  planning  for  fu- 
ture needs  and  is  working  on  Improved  elec- 
tronic-control systems  for  more  efficient  use 
of  available  street  capacity.  It  has  recently 
made  Federal  funds  available  to  the  States 
In  much  greater  amounts  for  such  purposes. 

Research  and  development  In  highway  lo- 
cation, design,  and  construction  have  been 
varied  and  productive  and  the  future  prom- 
ises far  more  positive  results.  The  use  of 
aerial-survey  techniques,  coupled  with  the 
computer,  has  been  notable;  nuclear,  sonic, 
and  other  nondestructive  testing  devices 
have  been  developed;  and  roadbulldlng  ma- 
chinery Is  becoming  automated. 

Mr.  Whltton  has  established  an  Office  of 
Highway  Safety  In  the  Bureau  that  deals 
with  the  problem  of  traffic  accidents — their 
causes  and  a  means  of  reducing  road  deaths 
and  injuries.  He  Instituted  a  spot-Improve- 
ment program  to  eliminate  hazards  at  high- 
way locations  with  high  accident  records. 
The  Bureau  is  also  exploring  information 
and  guidance  systems  involving  electronic 
detectors,  communications,  computers,  and 
other  similar  devices  that  will  aid  drivers. 

During  the  Ist  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, Just  ended,  a  law  was  enacted  that 
may  have  far-reaching  effects  on  halting  the 
rtsing  trend  of  auto  deaths  and  accidents. 
It  directs  that  after  December  31,  1967.  each 
State  should  have  a  comprehensive  high- 
way-safety program  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

BTHICS     AND     E8TH)BTICS 

Any  list  of  Mr.  Whltton's  contributions 
to  highway  progress  In  the  United  States 
must  Include  the  adoption  and  promotion 
of  human  and  moral  values  In  the  road  pro- 
P*m.  In  1962.  for  example,  financial  assist- 
ance to  families  and  businesses  displaced  by 
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Federal-aid  road  construction  was  made  pos- 
sible for  the  first  time.  Until  then  rela- 
tively few  States  made  any  pajTnenta  for 
moving  costs.  Now  the  Federal  Government 
reimburses  States  for  an  appropriate  share 
of  moving  costs  paid  by  an  Individual,  a 
family,  a  business,  farm,  or  nonprofit  or- 
ganization. 

He  has  long  been  an  advocate  of  esthetic 
design  of  highways  themselves  and  of  pre- 
venting unsightly  encroachments  on  the  ad- 
jacent countryside.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  promoting  President  Johnson's  highway 
beautiflcatlon  program,  which  became  law 
on  October  22,  1965. 

"The  people  who  build  highways  know 
that  what  they  build  will  last  for  years." 
Whltton  has  said.  'They  know  that  how 
they  build  will  have  a  deep  Influence  on  the 
areas  they  serve.  They  know  that  highways 
are  the  windows  to  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  America. 

"The  people  who  build  highways  want 
to  build  with  beauty.  They  want  to  pre- 
serve and  enhance  our  natural  and  man- 
made  heritage.  They  want  to  serve  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  the  physical  needs 
of  our  Nation." 

AN    INTERNATIONALIST 

Mr.  Whltton  has  taken  a  more  active 
role  In  International  road  matters  than  any 
of  his  predecessors  and  his  leadership  has 
projected  the  Bureau's  actlvitleB  further  into 
world  transport  problems  and  attempts  at 
solutions.  He  has  attended  virtually  all  of 
the  International  highway  and  traffic  engi- 
neering conferences  during  his  term  of  office. 
He  was  a  principal  speaker  at  the  Fourth 
IRF  World  Meeting  in  Madrid  In  1962.  at  the 
IRF  Regional  Conferences  In  Tokyo  In  1964 
and  Lima  In  1965,  at  the  Ninth  Pan  American 
Highway  Congress  In  Washington  In  1963, 
and  at  many  other  similar  meetings 

"We  in  the  United  States  claim  no  special 
fountain  of  knowledge,"  he  told  the  Lima 
meeting  in  May  of  this  yetu".  "When  it 
comes  to  technical  theory  and  practice,  we 
have  received  knowledge  from  the  experts 
of  other  nations.  Just  as  we  have  given  It 

"I  think  all  of  us  come  eagerly  to  confer- 
ences such  as  this,  to  exchange  Ideas  and  In- 
formation, and  at  once  to  learn  and  to  teach 
one  another.  For  It  Is  thus  that  we  build 
better  roads — which  build  better  com- 
munities, regions,  and  nations — and  a  bet- 
ter world." 

In  addition  to  assistance  to  six  Central 
.American  countries  In  the  building  of  the 
Pan  American  Highway,  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  also  participated  during  fiscal 
1964-65  in  road-Improvement  programs  in 
the  13  countries  of  Bolivia.  Brazil,  Cambodia, 
Iran,  Jordan,  Laos,  Nepal,  Peru,  the  Philip- 
pines, Spain,  Sudan,  Turkey,  and  Yemen. 
Other  types  of  assistance  were  given  to 
Burundi,  the  Dominican  Republic.  Ecuador, 
and  Togo. 

The  Bureau,  under  Mr.  Whltton's  leader- 
ship. Is  cooperating  with  IRF  In  a  worldwide 
survey  of  research  and  development  In  the 
highway  and  highway-transport  field.  The 
total  project  will  make  available  the  results 
of  road  research  around  the  world  to  all  who 
request  them.  With  the  pilot  project  fin- 
ished, the  program  has  been  extended  dur- 
ing the  current  year  to  17  countries  within 
the  Americas,  Europe,  and  Asia. 

HONORED  AMONG  MEN 

A  native  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Whltton  has 
spent  his  entire  working  life  advancing  high- 
way research,  development,  and  construction. 
He  has  received  virtually  all  avaUable  honors 
In  the  highway  field  of  the  United  States. 
He  sen'ed  as  president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Highway  Officials  (AASHO) 
In  1956.  He  Is  a  past  chairman  and  pres- 
ently a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Highway  Research  Board  ( HRB ) . 

In  1958  he  received  the  Qeorge  S.  Bart- 
lett  Award  for  outstanding  service  to  high- 


way progress  In  the  United  States.  He  was 
voted  one  of  the  "Top  10  Public  Works 
Men  of  the  Year"  by  the  American  Public 
Works  Association  in  1960.  and  In  the  same 
year  he  was  the  recipient  of  the  Thomas  H. 
MacDonald  Award  for  continuous  outstand- 
ing service  In  the  highway-engineering  field. 

At  a  time  of  life  when  most  public  officials 
have  gone  into  retirement  Mr.  Whltton  has 
set  an  energetic  pace  for  his  colleagues  of 
the  Bureau  and  of  the  highway  program  gen- 
erally. He  has  been  widely  praised  by  high 
Government  officials.  Members  of  Congress 
and  other  U.S.  leaders,  not  only  for  hlF  con- 
tributions to  the  highway  effort,  but  also  for 
his  enthusiasm  and  bristling  energy. 

His  present  superior.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce John  T.  Connor,  probably  summed  up 
the  consensus  of  opinion  when  he  pointed 
out  that  Mr.  Whltton  leads  and  executes  a 
road  and  road-transport  program  almost  as 
large  as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
bined. 

"In  carrying  out  this  vast  undertaking 
he  has  proven  to  be  an  efficient  and  ef- 
fective executive  and  engineer  whose  In- 
tegrity is  consistent  with  the  highest  public 
ethics,"  the  Secretary  said.  "His  monuments 
are  the  thousands  cmd  thousands  of  miles 
of  roads  here  In  the  United  States  which  re- 
flect his  more  than  45  years  of  service  In 
land  communications." 


WATER   POLLUTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  two  bills  to  encourage  States 
and  private  business  concerns  to  take  im- 
mediate and  effective  action  to  overcome 
the  menace  of  water  pollution.  This 
legislation  is  fully  in  keeping  with  past 
congressional  action  In  this  area,  and  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  who  are  concerned 
with  this  problem  to  lend  their  support 
to  the.se  efforts. 

Last  year,  I  was  privileged  to  be  in  the 
forefront  of  legislative  efforts  which 
established  the  framework  within  which 
the  Federal  Government  would  assist  In 
the  abatement  of  water  pollution.  We 
set  up  a  new  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
provided  funds  to  help  the  States  develop 
improved  methods  of  controlling  water 
pollution,  and  to  assist  the  States  on  a 
matching  basis  In  the  construction  of 
community  sewage  treatment  plants. 
The  bills  I  have  introduced  today  would 
further  this  effort  by  Increasing  by  $100 
million  the  amounts  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  States,  and  by  providing  a  tax 
benefit  to  private  concerns  which  meet 
their  social  responsibilities  by  construct- 
ing waste  treatment  facilities. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
89-234,  the  Congress  had  made  available 
to  the  States,  $100  million  a  year  in 
Federal  matching  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  community  sewage  treat- 
ment plants.  This  amount  was  allocable 
on  the  dual  basis  of  population  and  per 
capita  Income,  and  with  respect  to  those 
funds  that  basis  still  obtains.  In  addi- 
tion, grants  had  been  limited  to  30  per- 
cent of  construction  costs,  or  $1  million 
whichever  was  less,  but  the  Federal  con- 
tribution could  be  as  high  as  $4  million 
If  a  joint  project  Involving  many  com- 
munities were  involved. 
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During  the  lut  session  this  authoriza- 
tion was  Increased  to  $150  million,  with 
the  additional  $50  million  distributable 
on  the  basis  of  population  alone.  Also, 
the  limits  of  $1  million  and  $4  million 
were  Increased  to  $1J  and  $4.8  million 
respectively.  Because  this  authorization 
has  proTen  to  be  totally  inadequate,  one 
of  the  bills  I  Introduced  today  would 
further  Increase  authorized  matching 
grants  to  $250  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967.  Moreover,  this 
additional  $100  million  will  be  dis- 
tributable on  the  basis  of  population 
alone,  and  will  not  be  subject  to  the  per- 
project  limit  of  $1.2  or  $4.8  million. 

This  distribution  formula  is  designed 
to  provide  a  relatively  larger  share  of 
Federal  assistance  to  States  with  larger 
populations  which  have  a  demonstrably 
greater  need  for  sewage  treatment  plants. 
The  direct  relationship  between  popula- 
tion concentration  and  water  jMlluticn 
has  been  amply  demonstrated,  so  I  be- 
lieve that  this  formula  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  additional  $100  million  is 
caiAinly  a  fair  one. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  States 
have  shown  their  serious  concern  for  the 
need  to  take  action  to  curb  water  pollu- 
tion. I  am  particularly  proud  that  on 
last  election  day,  my  fellow  New  Yorkers 
overwhelmingly  approved  the  total  com- 
mitment to  rid  our  State  of  water  pollu- 
tion, by  adopting  a  $1  billion  bond  issue. 
Half  of  this  figure  will  go  to  municipal- 
ities In  the  form  of  State  grants;  while 
the  other  half  will  be  used  to  preflnance 
the  Federal  Oovemment's  full  30-per- 
cent share  as  necessary. 

One  of  the  bills  I  Introduced  this 
afternoon  would  enable  the  State  to  set 
about  Implementing  its  programs  imme- 
diately by  authorizing  reimbursement  to 
New  York  of  the  full  Federal  share  of 
the  costs  of  eligible  construction  proj- 
ects. While  Uils  authorization  is  neces- 
sary, it  is  by  no  means  a  departure  from 
estabUshed  congressional  policy,  for  sim- 
ilar authority  exists  with  respect  to  Fed- 
eral-State hlghwi[y  construction  proj- 
ects. 

Another  m«asure  I  Introduced  is  de- 
signed to  encourage  private  concerns  to 
Join  In  the  undertaking  to  combat  water 
poUutlon,  by  providing  a  tax  benefit  for 
any  taxpayer  who  constructs  a  new  waste 
treatment  facility,  the  construction  or 
installation  o'  which  is  completed  after 
the  enactment  of  the  bill.  This  benefit 
consists  In  permission  to  depreciate  the 
entire  cost  of  construction,  or  as  much 
thereof  as  the  taxpayer  desires,  within 
the  fhvt  year. 

Last  year  we  enacted  effective  air  pol- 
luti<m  legislation  and  In  so  doing  brought 
forth  a  national  response  to  a  problem 
wtaleh  was  national  in  scope.  Water  pol- 
hitkn  represents  a  slmiUr  threat  to 
health  and  a  drain  on  our  .sconomlc  re- 
aovroes,  and  calls  for  cotD;)arabIe  effec- 
tive aetkm  at  the  Pederalkevel.  The  need 
for  etoan  waten  has  became  more  urgent 
with  «aeh  passing  y«ar:  the  water  short- 
ace  taaa  beoome  more  critical,  and  the 
reiddenlB  of  our  metropolitan  areas  need 
and  deserve  more  opportunltlea  for 
healthful  recreation.  Only  an  aU-out 
•Sort  of  this  kind  can  succeed  hi  making 
oar  waters  safe  for  drinking,  swimming, 


and  fishing.  I  believe  that  my  legisla- 
tion will  provide  the  all-out  effort  we 
need. 


COST  OP  LIVING  ON  THE  INCREASE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Laird]  is  recognized  for 
45  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great- 
est hazard  which  every  American  and 
every  American  family  faces  has  scarce- 
ly been  mentioned  here  today.  This  is 
inflation  which  is  reflected  in  the  rising 
cost  of  living  and  in  the  reduced  buying 
power  of  the  dollar. 

The  truth  Is  that  tills  administration 
is  giving  with  one  hand  and  taking  away 
with  the  other.  Inflation  is  a  thief 
which,  as  other  speakers  will  show, 
hurts  the  needy  most  in  its  robbery. 
They  will  also  emphasize  that  Inflation 
is  the  cruelest  form  of  taxation. 

Thus  while  the  administration  seeks 
wildly  to  push  money  Into  one  pocket  of 
the  needy,  it  is  extracting  that  money 
from  the  other  pocket.  If  the  power  to 
tax  is  the  power  to  destroy.  Inflation  is 
the  secret  taxation  which  can  destroy 
the  prosperity  of  every  American  man, 
woman,  and  child.  As  we  will  show,  it 
is  already  hurting  them.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  inflation  is  really  the  Imposition 
of  a  national  sales  tax  on  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  who  uses  his  or  her 
dollars  to  buy  goods  and  services. 

Inflation  is  growing.  The  cost  of  liv- 
ing rose  by  about  2  percent  in  1965.  One 
of  our  speakers  will  tell  just  what  that 
means  to  every  American. 

And  inflation  is  the  great  untalked 
about  national  problem.  Today  we  pro- 
pose to  talk  about  it  and  to  show  that 
its  acceleration  stems  from  present  wild 
spending  and  growing  administration 
deficits. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is  no  greater  tliief  than  inflation. 
There  Is  no  more  evil  thief  than  infla- 
tion because  the  poor  and  the  aged  suffer 
more  from  it. 

An  Increase  in  the  coet  of  living  hits 
the  poor  hardest  because  they  can  least 
afford  to  pay.  It  next  hits  those  who, 
with  hard  work  and  prudence,  have  pro- 
vided for  old  age  because  it  cuts  the  buy- 
ing power  of  the  dollar  they  have  saved. 

Now,  in  1965.  the  cost  of  living  in- 
creased about  2  percent.  If  it  were  to 
increase  at  that  rate  for  20  years.  $1  in 
every  $3  saved  will  simply  vanish.  It 
will  have  been  plucked  from  your  pocket 
and  your  neighbors'  by  the  politicians  of 
administration  ilk  who  advocate  wild 
spending  and  unsound  fiscal  policies. 

I  would  recall  to  you  that,  in  the  Tru- 
man era,  the  rising  cost  of  living  outran 
the  spiral  of  wage  increases.  We  are  apt 
to  forget.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  In- 
fiatlon  such  as  this  administration  Is 
inducing  by  wild  spending  is  a  thief  that 


robs  most  from  the  poor  and  the  aged — 
but  robs  f  rtMn  us  all. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  sorry  but  I  have  here  a  report  that 
because  of  our  wild  spending  policies, 
the  Government  bonds  our  people  have 
been  buying  In  good  faith  are  dropping 
in  real  value. 

I  note  that  Gordon  C.  Murray,  writing 
in  the  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune,  states 
that  a  citizen  who  bought  a  "safe"  Gov- 
ernment bond  10  years  ago  would  take  a 
beating  if  he  sold  it  today.    He  reveals: 

When  Issued  on  February  15.  1955,  this 
bond  cost  81.000  and  paid  3-percent  Interest 
At  maturity  February  15,  1995,  the  Govern- 
ment will   redeem  It  at  Its  full  face  value. 

But  right  now — according  to  a  price  listed 
In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  December  23, 
1965 — the  bond  Is  worth  only  $831.40.  This 
means  that  an  original  purchaser  who  for 
some  reason  must  sell  at  this  time  loses 
money.  Not  only  has  he  lost  8168.60  of  his 
original  cost,  but  he  has  also  lost  815  on  the 
average  for  each  of  the  almost  11  years  he 
has  held  the  bond,  because  he  could  have 
made  up  to  4V2  percent — $45  Instead  of  $30 
annually — in  some  other  tyi>e  of  conservative 
investment. 

Furthermore,  the  $831.40  remaining  has 
been  subject  to  the  Inroada  of  inflation  at 
the  rate  of  over  1  percent  per  year. 

Mr.  SpesJcer,  according  to  this  report, 
those  who  advocate  and  support  wild 
and  uncontrolled  spending  are  robbing 
people  who  invest  in  good  faith  in  the 
bonds  of  our  Government  which  have 
been  in  the  past,  and  should  be,  utterly 
safe. 

Infiation  Is  the  cruelest  and  most 
cowardly  form  of  taxation. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
buying  power  of  the  dollar  is  being  dras- 
tically reduced  by  wild  spending,  and 
there  has  been  no  spending  wilder  than 
the  way  the  administration  has  tossed 
about  the  ftmds  voted  by  Congress  to 
help  the  poor. 

For  Instance,  we  have  just  learned 
that  four  Job  Corps  trainees  won  an  all- 
expense  tour  to  the  Rose  Bowl  game.  It 
seems  they  were  selected  for  "their 
prowess  in  punting,  place-kicking,  pass- 
ing, and  running  the  50-yard  dash,  as 
well  as  for  writing  am  essay  'What  the 
Job  Corps  Means  to  Me.'  " 

When  I  read  this  announcement,  1 
asked  a  reporter  to  check  on  OEO  pre'^s 
releases  for  me.  I  found  that  in  18  re- 
cent days,  the  taxpayer  had  foote<i  the 
cost  for  72  press  releases — and  what  press 
releases.  They  were  all  on  one  side  of 
slick  paper.  They  were  not  mimeo- 
graphed. They  were  expensive  photo 
offset  Jobs. 

In  1  day,  31  of  these  releases  were  is- 
sued by  the  Poverty  Administration  in 
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Washington.  Know  what?  Each  was 
sent  in  a  separate  envelope. 

I  note  that  in  a  grant  for  Monmouth 
County,  N.J.,  $52,000  of  $67,000  was  ear- 
marked for  admini^ratlve  salaries  and 
expenses. 

But  those  press  reletises  showed  me 
why  the  OEO  needs  all  those  $60  con- 
sultants, to  lick  stamps. 

Not  only  do  the  poor  need  to  be  pro- 
tected from  the  poverty  administrators. 
This  tossing  around  of  our  dollars  de- 
creases their  value.  When  a  person 
hands  us  a  bad  check  we  call  him  a  crook. 
What  do  you  call  an  administration  that 
hands  out  shrinking  dollars? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
wild  throwing  away  of  our  taxpayers' 
money  by  this  administration  continues 
unchecked,  the  dollar  that  each  employee 
and  each  employer  puts  into  social  se- 
curity funds  will  be  worth  only  two- 
thirds  what  it  Is  now  worth  in  buying 
power  as  It  is  paid. 

This  is  based  upon  last  year's  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living.  But  as  the  deficit 
grows — and  we  are  told  it  is  going  to  be 
much  bigger  in  billions  in  fiscal  1967 
than  it  was  in  fiscal  1966 — so  will  the  cost 
of  living  Inevitably  go  up.  This  is  a  fact 
of  import  to  each  citizen  because  it  means 
an  acceleration  of  inflation  and  an  even 
faster  drop  in  the  buying  power  of  the 
dollar. 

According  to  ofRcial  U.S.  figures  to- 
day's dollar  is  worth  38-plus  cents  of  a 
1940  dollar  which,  in  turn,  was  worth  only 
69  cents  of  a  1930  Republican  dollar. 

Big  spending — and  resulting  infla- 
tion— robs  those  paying  in  for  a  pension 
in  their  old  age.  or  paying  for  unem- 
ployment insurance  to  take  care  of  them 
in  bad  times.  I  say:  Watch  those  who 
are  spending  your  money  so  wildly. 

When  a  foreign  government  does  it, 
we  call  it  dangerous  infiation.  When  this 
administration  does  it,  it  is  called  eco- 
nomic statesmanship. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  thl.s  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
inflation  and  wild  spending,  its  primal 
cause,  are  discussed,  one  carmot  avoid  the 
money  tossed  away  on  foreign  aid  to 
those  who  have  turned  around  and  bitten 
the  hand  that  fed  them. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  in 
this  connection  a  column  in  the  New 
York  Journal-American  of  October  8  by 
that  veteran  columnist,  Walter  Winchell, 
who  said: 

Now  read  this  one  and  blow  your  tops: 
The  lollowlng  nations  in  1963  got  U.S.  hand- 
outs and  voted  for  Russia  against  the  United 
Suiesat  the  U.N.: 

AfghanlsUn  ($236,800,000);  It  voted  with 
Uie  United  States  six  times  tuad  for  RuhIa 


eight  times.  Algeria  ($94,600,000)  :  Voted 
with  us  three  times,  with  Russia  nine  times. 
Burma  ($117,100,000):  Voted  with  us  four 
times,  against  us  eight.  Cambodia  ($366.- 
400,000) :  Voted  four  times  with  us  and  eight 
times  with  Russia.  Ceylon  ( $84,300,000 )  : 
Votes  six  times  with  us,  eight  with  the  Reds. 
Ethiopia  ($201,600,000)  :  Voted  five  times  for 
our  side  and  eight  for  Russia.  Ghana  ($169.- 
200,000)  :  Voted  six  for  us  and  eight  against. 
India  ($4,692,900,000) :  Voted  eight-eight. 
Iraq  ($68,300,000):  Voted  three-seven.  Jor- 
dan ($412,200,000)  :  Voted  three  times  for  us 
and  six  against.  Laos  ($328,400,000)  :  Voted 
three-seven.  Mall  ($1,900,000)  :  Voted  twice 
for  us  and  nine  times  for  Moscow.  B\Tlan 
Arab  Republic  ($83,500,000):  Voted  four- 
seven.  TunisUi  ($356,200,000):  Voted  seven- 
eight.  Uganda  ($12,100,000):  Voted  three 
times  for  us  and  seven  for  Nikita.  United 
Arab  Republic  ($802,400,000)  :  The  Nasser  in- 
grates  voted  eight  times  for  Russia  and  only 
three  times  for  us.  Yemen  ($29,000,000)  :  It 
voted  once  for  Americans  and  seven  times 
for  the  So  and  Soviets. 

Now  I  ask  the  Members  to  consider: 
Was  this  aid  or  blackmail?  They  are  all 
back  for  more  this  year.  I  suggest  it  is 
time  we  start  taking  a  hard  look  at  these 
requests  and  ask,  Are  they  in  the  interest 
of  our  Nation  and  the  advancement  of 
peace  and  freedom? 

We  are  a  nation  that  believes  in  doing 
good  but  not  in  being  done  wrong. 

And  the  housewife,  the  laborer,  the 
aged,  and  all  of  us  are  paying  in  decretised 
buying  power  of  the  dollar  for  these 
throwaways.  This  is  the  sort  of  sense- 
less spending  that  causes  infiation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcxjrd. 

The  SPEL^KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  wtis  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
root  causes  of  the  accelerating  infiation 
which  has  cut  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  by  almost  two-thirds  since 
1940  is  the  loss  of  our  gold  reserves. 

The  worldwide  dollar  crisis  of  the  past 
5  years  has  been  caused  in  part  by  the 
Democratic  administrations  continuing 
to  follow  the  theory  of  deficit  financing. 
Today  we  have  less  than  $5  billion  of  gold 
to  use  for  foreign  payments,  less  than 
2  years  supply  today  when  the  dollar 
drain  is  running  at  the  rate  of  $3  billion 
a  year. 

Today  it  is  within  the  power  of  foreign 
governments,  with  $28  billion  in  short- 
term  dollar  balances,  to  break  the  dollar. 
Probably  only  the  fact  that  foreign  gov- 
ernments hold  so  many  keeps  them  from 
doing  this. 

The  wonder  is  not  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  substituted  tokens  for  silver 
coins  and  removed  the  metal  backing  for 
the  dollar.  The  wonder  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  move  to  balance 
the  budget  instead  of  resorting  to  mar- 
ginal stopgap  methods  to  improve  our 
balance  of  trade  such  as  harshly  restrict- 
ing American  foreign  investments. 

Inflation  Is  robbing  the  poor,  the  aged, 
and  all  of  us.  Is  this  administration  in- 
capable of  making  the  United  States 
again  the  free  world's  citadel  of  respKjn- 
sible  public  finance  and  solid  currency? 


JUAN  T.  TRIPPE— PAN  AMERICAN 
WORLD  AIRWAYS 

The  SPEAELER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Foe  arty]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  in  New 
York  at  the  time  the  annual  awards  were 
being  made  by  the  National  Football 
Foundation  and  Hall  of  Fame.  Many 
of  the  football  greats  of  the  past  and 
present  were  in  attendance.  It  was  an 
evening  I  shall  long  remember. 

You  would  naturally  think,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  main  address  would  be  de- 
livered by  an  alltime,  everybody's  all- 
American.  As  it  turned  out.  the  high- 
light of  the  evening  was  contributed  by 
Mr.  Juan  T.  Trippe.  chairman  and  chief 
executive  ofBcer  of  Pan  American  World 
Airways. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Trippe  was  hardly 
a  Christy  Flanagan,  a  Tom  Harmon,  a 
Pudge  Heffelfinger  or  a  Tuss  McLaughry 
during  his  brief  tenure  on  the  Yale  foot- 
ball squad.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  his 
own  admission,  he  was  a  guard  on  his 
freshman  t.eam. 

However,  there  is  more  to  the  story 
than  that.  Juan  Trippe  neglects  to  men- 
tion that  his  brief  career  as  a  Yale  line- 
man resulted  from  a  severe  back  injury 
in  an  early  scrimmage,  a  back  injury 
which  still  plagues  him  periodically. 

While,  because  of  the  injury.  Juan 
Trippe  did  not  join  the  Immortals  of  the 
college  game,  he  was  still  able  to  inter- 
rupt his  education  during  World  War  I 
and  become  a  Navy  flier;  and.  later  on, 
with  some  of  his  old  combat  and  college 
colleagues  to  found  the  airline  which  Is 
now  Pan  American  World  Airways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting  to  add  that 
on  the  night  last  month  on  which  he 
delivered  the  principal  address,  Mr. 
Trippe's  football  and  business  associates 
thought  well  enough  of  his  contributions 
to  the  game  to  award  him  the  Footbsdl 
Foundation  Gold  Medal  for  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Trippe's  remarks  of 
last  December  7  might  well  serve  as  an 
Inspiration  to  other  young  college  men 
who  do  not  necessarily  become  all- 
Americans  but  who  play  the  game.  He 
has  some  seriotis  and  provoking  thoughts; 
and  under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  I  insert  Mr.  Trippe's  talk  as  a 
part  of  the  Record: 
Remarks  py  Juan  T.  Trippe,  Chaisman  and 

Chiet   ExECurrv*   OmcTn,  Paj»   AsiniiCAW 

World   Airwats,   at   the   A^fNUAL   Awards 

Dinner  of  the  National  Football  ForN- 

dation  and  Hall  or  Fame,  December  7.  1965 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  may  I  first 
thanlt  you  for  the  signal  honor  you  have 
conferred  this  evening.  When  the  officers 
of  the  National  Football  Foundation  in- 
formed me.  several  months  ago.  that  I  had 
been  selected  to  receive  this  year's  Gold 
Medal.  I  told  them  the  Selection  Commit- 
tee must  have  gone  "berserk."  Some  terrible 
mistake  had  been  made  which  the  committee 
should  promptly  correct.  Now.  as  I  look 
around  this  room,  starred  with  all-Amerl- 
cans — as  I  see  many  old  friends  and  football 
greats  of  my  vintage — among  them  Ham  Fish 
and  Don  Lotirle.  I  am.  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced, your  committee  must  have  had  a 
blackout  even  worse   than  wa  bad  Ueia  In 
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N«w  York  Mver&l  weeks  ago.  What  la  a 
freahm&n  guard,  who,  as  our  chjOrman  ]uat 
pointed  out,  never  won  hla  letter,  to  lay 
about  football  In  such  a  company  aa  this? 

I  suppoae  the  answer  Is  obvious.  I  suppose 
what  I  can  do  la  to  undertake  to  speak  for 
the  people  I  really  represent — for  the  rest 
of  the  freshman  guards — for  the  rank  and 
flle  of  men  and  hoys  who  have  played  foot- 
ball since  the  game  began — the  unsung  thou- 
sands, who  may  or  may  not  have  won  a 
varalty  letter,  who  may  or  may  not  have 
eaten  at  training  tables,  who  may  or  may 
not  have  heard  their  neimes  at  the  end  of  a 
lODC  cheer  or  even  a  short  one.  but  who, 
nevertheless  played — played  their  hearts  out 
and  came  back  to  play  some  more. 

And  what  shall  I  say  on  their  behalf? 
What  would  they  want  me  to  say?  That  they 
are  proud  to  be  represented  here,  of  course 
But  beyond  that?  Well,  probably,  that  they 
are  a  lltUe  troubled — as  they  recall  their  old 
football  days — and  compare  them  with  a  bit 
at  the  so-called  blgtlme  football  they  now 
often  read  and  hear  about.  For  we.  of  course, 
we  old  freshman  guards,  we  of  the  rank  and 
flle.  are  men  who  "went  out  for  the  team"  as 
the  saying  u<ed  to  go — men  who  turned  up 
at  practice,  with  hundreds  of  others,  and 
worked  our  way  through  the  scrimmages 
and  the  first  games  and  either  made  It  or 
dtdnt  make  It,  but  anyway  offered  ourselves: 
men  who  tried  •   •   •  who  went  out. 

But  Is  that  what  happens  now?  We  don't 
know.  We  wonder.  We  hear  rumors  on 
some  campuses  these  days  that  going  out  (or 
the  team  Is  as  dead  as  Dlnk  Stover.  We  hear 
stories  about  a  young  man  at  some  univer- 
sity or  other — the  name  changes  each  time 
the  tale  la  told — who  reported  for  practice 
when  the  season  started,  only  to  be  met.  not 
by  a  welcome,  not  even  by  a  kind  word,  but 
only  by  incredulous  astonishment  not  un- 
touched by  amusement.  Didn't  he  know 
that  there  was  nothing  to  go  out  for?  Th  it 
the  football  te.im  was  already  chosen'"  That 
It  had  been  chosen  for  month^?  For  a  year 
maybe?  Hadn't  anybody  explained  to  him 
volunteers  weren't  expected^  That  the  place 
for  eager  students   was   In   the  stands? 

And  then  too.  there  Is  another  story  we 
keep  hearing — perhaps  I  should  say  the  same 
story  turned  the  other  way  around.  One  of 
the  national  news  weeklies  told  It  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago.  A  great  football  coach  at  a 
well-known  unlverrlty  Is  being  asked  about 
hla  latest  triumphs,  and  here  I  quote:  "Aw. 
shucks,"  be  says,  "I'm  not  a  great  coach.  I'm 
a  good  recruiter."  So  he  Is  asked  about  his 
recruiting  practice,  and  he  replies.  "Our 
grants-in-aid  are  based  on  academic  achieve- 
ment and  need.  By  academic  achievement 
we  mean  the  boy  can  re?.d  and  write  B- 
ne<»d — well,  we  don't  tike  a  boy  unless  we 
need  him  " 

Now.  we  understand,  of  course,  we  old 
freshman  guards,  that  football  coaches  have 
a  right  to  a  sense  of  humor,  and  this  coach 
waa  probably  jesting.  Even  so.  such  articles 
bother  us — and  bother  us  for  football  rea- 
sons. For  what  th^  Imply.  Is  slmolv  end  ob- 
viously, that  the  game  of  football  Is  becom- 
ing a  spectator's  game — so  far  a.<;  pl.'wers  like 
ourselves — the  rank  and  file  of  football-lov- 
ing students — are  concerned. 

Now  we  have  nothing  against  spectator 
football,  particularly  when  It  Is  as  exciting 
to  watch  aa  modem  football  has  become. 
Compared  with  our  old  muddy  struggles,  the 
contemporary  game  Is  a  delight,  and  the 
touchdown  pass  to  the  far  comer  Is  a  far 
prettier  thing  from  a  high  seat  in  the  bowl 
than  it  ever  was  from  the  muck  with  your 
face  in  it.  But  the  point  Is — that  what  we 
cared  about,  and  what  thousands  of  young- 
■tara  could  still  care  about,  is  the  game,  as  a 
game  to  play.  We  freshman  gu%rds  and 
fnahman  tackles  and  nil  the  rest  didn't  love 
football  because  It  looked  exciting  from  40 
rows  up.  We  loved  football  because  It  was 
exciting  to  be  in.    We  liked  the  sense  of  com- 


bat— of  companionship  In  combat.  We  ad- 
mired the  courage  football  develops  and  the 
stubborn  purpose  it  demands.  We  remember 
even  now  the  conflict  of  bodies,  the  match- 
ing of  wills,  the  moments  of  grace,  the 
gllmpwes  of  physical  brilliance,  of  spiritual 
ardor.  We  remember  the  triumphs.  We  re- 
member too — and  with  gratitude  for  their 
revelations  of  human  dignity  and  self-con- 
trol— the  defeats  All  our  lives,  gentlemen, 
we  remember  these  things  They  were  a 
strength  to  us.  a  resource,  in  the  difficult  mo- 
ments when  we  needed  strength.  They  still 
are. 

Football,  I  suspect,  has  been  the  same  for 
all  of  you — for  the  varsity  stars  and  the  all- 
Amerlcans  as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  us.  How 
many  of  you  In  this  room  have  found  your- 
selves remembering  In  some  moment  of  ap- 
prehension, even  of  despair,  the  smell  of 
klcked-up  earth  and  the  bitter  taste  of  mud 
and  lime  on  some  Held  where  once,  long,  long 
ago,  you  helped  to  stop  the  Harvards  or  Cali- 
fornia or  the  Navy  or  Notre  Dame,  or  what- 
ever conquering  team  you  had  no  chance  to 
stop,  and  somehow  did'  How  many  of  you. 
when  you  have  found  yourselves  beginning 
to  doubt  the  other  fellow,  perhaps  even  your 
coworker  In  the  comp>any— have  cast  your 
minds  back  to  the  unspoken  and  unques- 
tioned loyalties  of  this  game  you  used  to 
play? 

To  any  other  audience  than  this,  such 
questions  would  have  a  sentimental  sound 
It  Is  no  longer  fashionable  in  our  generation 
to  talk  of  the  playing  fields  of  Eton  when  we 
think  of  the  terrible  Waterloos  through  which 
our  age  has  had  to  live  and  flght.  But  with 
this  audience,  apologies  and  explanations  are 
not  necessary.  You  are  here  not  because  you 
love  fo<->tball  as  a  spectacle — but  because  you 
love  It  as  a  game,  and  because  you  know  what 
you  owe  that  game  Because  you  know  what 
the  Nation  owes  It  And  I  am  not  thinking, 
nor  will  you  be  thinking,  merely  of  the  num- 
ber of  athletes  it  has  contributed  to  the 
armed  services,  great  as  that  contribution  has 
been.  I  am  thinking,  as  you  are.  of  the  qual- 
ities— the  character,  the  courage,  the  re- 
solve— which  this  game  has  developed  In  the 
minds  and  spirits  of  many  of  the  Nation's 
greatest  leaders,  not  alone  in  the  armed 
services,  not  alone  on  Capitol  Hill,  but 
throughout  American  Industry  and  even  in 
the  White  House 

All  of  us  have  our  eximples.  our  favorite 
stories,  of  this  Influence  of  football  and  I 
have  mine.  Mine  has  to  do  with  the  estab- 
lishment In  the  sp  ing  of  1941.  a  few  months 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  of  a  civil  transport  serv- 
ice acrofs  Africa  Just  south  of  the  Sahara 
Desert  to  support  General  Montgomery  in  his 
defer se  of  Egypt  against  Rommel,  the  Desert 
Fox.  We  had  discussions  with  Churchill  and. 
a  few  days  later  with  Roosevelt  Both  agreed 
that  such  a  route  was  necessary  and  Pan 
Am  were  asked  to  undertake  and  rush  the  Job 
of  building  a  4.000-mlle  airway  from  Bath- 
hurst  to  Khartoum  and  north  to  Cairo.  Every 
hour  counted.  The  machinery — earthmovers 
and  the  like — was  made  available  by  Mayor 
LaGua  dla.  right  off  the  streets  here  In  New 
York  City  A  vessel,  tied  up  at  a  pier  on 
the  East  River,  was  requisitioned  to  transport 
it.  But  where  were  the  men  to  direct  this 
brutal  eme-gency  Job  to  come  from — the  Job 
of  building,  under  forced  draft,  an  airway,  in- 
cluding five  alrpcrts,  across  Africa.  Con- 
struction mate  lals,  fuel  and  supplies  would 
have  to  be  moved  by  jeep,  truck,  and  camel — 
for  there  were  few  roads. 

Well,  gentlemen,  they  came  as  volunteers, 
a  r:und  do^en  of  them,  from  the  Yale  foot- 
ball team  of  the  previous  fall  The  Job  was 
finished  in  5  weeks.  The  mortar  shells  and 
tank  ammunition  were  flown  from  West 
African  ports  to  Montgomery's  army  In 
Egypt — Just  before  the  crucial  battle  of  El 
Alameln — for  the  Allied  armies  In  Europe — 
the  turning  point  of  World  War  II.  Air 
Marshal   Portal,    that   great    Britisher,   is   on 


record — had  the  munitions  not  arrived — 
Montgomery  was  lost. 

Now  moral  and  spiritual  and  physical  edu- 
cation of  this  kind  does  not  come  from  occu- 
pying seats  In  football  stadiums.  It  does  not 
come  from  listening  to  the  statistics  of  con- 
secutive wins  and  losses.  It  does  not  even 
come  from  marching  up  and  down  between 
the  halves  with  an  trombone  or  a  drum.  It 
comes  from  playing  football.  And  what 
troubles  me — what  troubles  every  man.  I 
think,  who  really  loves  the  game  of  football — 
Is  the  present,  all  too  obvious  tendency  to 
take  the  playing  of  the  game  of  football  away 
from  the  students  themselves. 

This  Is  being  done  In  various  ways.  One 
way  Is  to  abolish  football.  About  130  uni- 
versities and  colleges.  Including  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  where  Alonzo  Stagg  turned 
out  some  of  the  greatest  teams  and  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  the  game  has 
known,  took  that  ultimate  step  a  generation 
ago. 

But  there  Is  also  another  way  of  taking  the 
game  away  from  the  students.  When  foot- 
ball Is  played,  not  by  undergraduates  who  go 
out  for  the  team,  but  by  specialists  recruited 
for  the  purpose,  some  of  whom  are  not  really 
students  at  all,  football  Is  just  as  certainly 
removed  from  the  reach  of  the  college  com- 
munity as  If  It  had  been  abolished.  Future 
professional  players  might  profit  from  such 
a  game,  but  not  the  rank  and  flle  of  the  col- 
lege generation — the  future  businessmen, 
lawyers,  statesmen,  scientists,  soldiers — the 
citizens  of  the  Republic. 

As  a  spectator  sport,  professional  football 
today  has  hit  the  Jackpot.  Pro  football  is  big 
business.  A  club  franchise  is  worth  $10 
million.  Millions  of  people  pay  each  fall  to 
"vatch  the  pros.  Fifty  million  more  follow 
closely  on  television.  Television  rights  are 
worth  $75  million.  As  a  spectator  sport,  pro 
football  now  le.'ids  baseball.  But  while  mil- 
lions of  people  enjoy  pro  football  as  specta- 
tors, less  than  1,000  play  pro  football.  Play- 
ing the  game  Is  what  really  counts  and  pro 
football  makes  no  contribution  to  playing 
the  game. 

A  decade  ago.  we  would  have  been  told  that 
the  remedy  lay  In  Intramural  football — with 
an  Intercollegiate  slpnt — such  as  Is  played  at 
Cambridge  and  New  Haven.  Few.  I  think, 
would  say  that  now.  Intramural  games  are 
sometimes  badly  played.  Injuries  persist. 
The  intercollegiate  twist  at  the  season  end 
does  not  help.  The  fact  Is  that  football- 
true  football — is  drama  as  well  as  sport.  It 
demands  drtunatic  settings — dramatic  ten- 
sion— precisely  such  a  setting  as  the  great 
games  provide.  All  of  us,  however,  now  can 
see  some  progress  in  the  development  of  the 
playing  game.  A  dozen  Institutions  which 
banned  football  altogether  a  generation  ago, 
have  seen  the  error  of  their  ways.  Today, 
undergraduate  students  at  Fordham.  New 
York  University,  Santa  Clara.  Chica,go.  and 
St.  Mary's  sire  fortunate  to  be  again  playing 
football.  Today,  many  scholar-athletes  are 
playing  great  football.  Many  of  them  art 
all-American.  Seven,  seated  here  at  the  head 
table,  are  proof  that  Phi  Beta  Kappas  can 
and  do  play  great  football,  too. 

The  playing  game  also  has  been  assisted  by 
the  NCAA.  The  football  scholarship  for  re- 
cruitment has  now  been  abolished  on  all  but 
a  few  campuses.  A  program  of  grants-in-aid 
has  been  substituted.  The  playing  rules  have 
been  changed.  Free  substitution  Is  allowed. 
The  new  two  platoon  system  means  many 
more  boys  can  play  the  game. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done.  Today.  lee« 
than  60.000  play  college  football — a  paltry 
1  percent  of  the  student  body.  The  number 
8X)n  could  be  doubled.  There  Is  a  real  chal- 
lenge, a  real  opportunity  for  college  and 
university  presidents.  But  the  presldenti 
can't  do  it  alone.  They  need  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  their  governing  boards — their 
trustees,  their  txiard  of  regents,  the  fellows  at 
their  respective  corporations.     The  hundred 
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iristltutlons  that  still  ban  football  could  soon 
be  made  to  see  the  light— -In  their  own  in- 
terests and  In  the  Interests  of  their  under- 
graduates. 

Other  colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  land,  supported  by  the  major  football 
conferences,  could  consider  scheduling  Junior 
varsity  and  150-pound  contests  along  with 
their  varsity  games.  Such  contests  are  ac- 
cepted practice  In  Intercollegiate  rowing. 
They  would  be  equally  popular  In  football. 
Football  squads  would  soon  expand.  The 
playing  game  would  grow  by  leaps  and 
bound". 

Codes  and  regulations  of  the  several  con- 
ferences could  be  clarified  to  solve  remain- 
ing problems  relating  to  grants-in-aid.  Con- 
ferences could  arrange  central  clearinghouses 
to  review  and  coordinate  their  policies  re- 
lating to  Individual  student  applicants. 
High  school  players  would  qualify  for  schol- 
arships— but  only  to  the  extent  financial  as- 
sistance was  required.  Integration  of  all 
students  In  campus  life  would  soon  follow. 
Voluntary  spring  football  practice  should  be 
considered  everywhere — including  the  Ivy 
League.  College  oarsmen  and  trackmen.  If 
they  choose,  now  go  out  In  the  fall  as  well  as 
In  the  spring.  There  should  be  no  dl.^crlml- 
natlon  against  students  who  play  football. 

College  football  would  continue  to  attract 
all  who  love  amateur  sport.  Big  stadiums 
would  continue  Important  on  the  cimpus,  as 
win   big   libraries   and    big   laboratories. 

College  football,  as  this  foundation  has 
always  Insisted,  could  everywhere  become 
part  of  the  college;  all  players  part  of  the 
college  community;  the  coaches  part  of  the 
college  faculty.  All  football  teams  would 
then  represent  their  colleges,  their  universi- 
ties— not  In  a  Journalistic,  but  In  an  actual 
sense. 

If  this  can  be  brought  about,  truly  brought 
about,  other  difficulties  will  vanish.  College 
football,  as  a  player's  game,  would  not  com- 
pete with  professional  football,  which  is  nec- 
essarily just  a  spectacle.  But  college  foot- 
ball, secure  from  professional  competition, 
would  continue  to  develop  and  In  the  true 
amateur  spirit.  Ever  larger  audiences  would 
be  drawn,  as  they  used  to  be,  from  the  men 
and  women  who  care  about  the  Institution 
and  Its  boys.  College  football,  as  a  player's 
game,  will  produce,  not  more  potential  pro- 
fessionals— but  more,  many  more,  potential 
citizens — prepared  for  the  tensions  and  bur- 
dens which  our  great  and  noble  game  has 
fwepared  so  many  men,  over  so  many  years, 
to  bear. 


LAL  BAHADUR  SHASTRI:  A 
MEMORIAL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
time  of  strained  world  relations  it  is  truly 
tragic  that  the  great  leader  of  India, 
Prime  Minister  Lai  Bahadur  Shastrl, 
should  be  taken  from  our  midst. 

His  passing  is  particularly  untimely 
because  of  the  apparent  progress  which 
was  being  made  in  the  talks  at  Tashkent 
between  India  and  Pakistan. 

At  the  same  time.  It  is  significant  that 
his  last  oflaclal  act  was  the  signing  of  an 
agreement  providing  for  mutual  with- 
drawal of  troops — an  act  of  peace  which 
exemplified  a  life  spent  In  the  search  for 
peace. 

In  our  meeting  in  New  Delhi  last 
month  I  found  the  Prime  Minister  dedi- 
cated to  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  peo- 
ple and  to  the  cause  of  world  progress 
"Wough  peaceful  cooperation.  For  his 
unending  zeal  and  statesmanlike  leader- 


ship In  those  two  causes  he  has  earned 
the  respect  of  people  everywhere. 

His  life  was  a  testament  to  the  belief 
that  true  strength  does  not  rest  in  phys- 
ical stature,  but  in  moral  character.  Al- 
though frail  by  appearance,  there  was 
within  him  great  nobility  and  courage, 
and  the  ability  to  lead  the  second  largest 
nation  in  the  world. 

To  his  family,  his  associates  in  the  In- 
dian Government,  and  to  the  people  of 
India  I  express  my  deepest  sympathy 
in  this  hour  of  bereavement. 

It  Is  my  great  hope  that  in  selecting 
their  new  leadership,  the  Indian  people 
will  continue  the  great  tradition  of 
Gandhi,  Nehru,  and  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  the  following: 

Mr.  Keith  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gar- 
MATZ)  for  the  week  of  January  10,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Garbiatz),  for  the  week  of  Jan- 
uary 10,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RoNCALio,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  HosMER.  for  30  minutes,  today:  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude a  table. 

Mr.  FocARTY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  10  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Zablocki  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  5  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

To  the  following  Members  cat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HuTCHiifsoN)  : 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  10  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Laird,  for  45  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  tc  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

fThe  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hutchinson)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mt.Pelly. 

Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  GOODELL. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  F^TQiJA. 

Mr.  Parbstein.  "" 


Mr.  Tenzer. 
Mr.  Reuss. 
Mr.  Tumble. 

Mr.  Brademas. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  now 
going  to  declare  a  recess  until  this  eve- 
ning, when  the  two  Houses  will  meet  in 
joint  session  to  hear  an  address  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  House  will  stand  in  recess  until 
approximately  8:40  p.m.,  the  bells  to  be 
rung  at  8:30  p.m. 

Accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  and  57  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess. 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  8 
o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.  Con.  Res.  529.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  Joint  session  to  receive  a 
message  from  the  President. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  HOUSE  AND 
SENATE  HELD  PURSUANT  TO  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  529  TO  HEAR 
AN  ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  321) 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided. 

The  Doorkeeper,  Hon.  William  M. 
Miller,  announced  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  and  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  who  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Presid.»iit 
pro  tempore  taking  the  chair  at  the  left 
of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  the  seats  reserved  for  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  escort  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Into  the  Chamber  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Albert; 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  Mr. 
BooGs;  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Celler;  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford;  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  Mr.  Arends. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  On 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  committee  of 
escort  the  Senator  from  Montana,  Mr. 
Mansfield;  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Long;  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
Mr.  Russell;  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
Mr.  Ftlbright;  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Dirksen;  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia. Mr.  Kuchel;  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  Mr.  HiCKENLOoPER,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Salton- 
stall. 

The  Doorkeeper.  Hon.  William  M. 
Miller,  announced  the  ambassadors, 
ministers,  and  charges  d'affaires  of  for- 
eign governments. 
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The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  governments 
entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  took  the  seats  reserved 
for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper,  Hon.  William  M.  Mil- 
ler, announced  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  emd  the  Associate  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  took  the 
seats  reserved  for  them  in  front  of  the 
Speaker's  rostrum. 

The  Doorkeeper.  Hon.  William  M.  Mil- 
ler, armounced  the  Cabinet  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  took  the  seats  reserved  for  them  in 
front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

At  9  pjn..  the  Doorkeeper,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam M.  Miller,  announced  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
escorted  by  the  committee  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  entered  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  stood 
at  the  Clerk's  desk.  [Applause,  the 
Members  rlsln«?.l 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  have  the  great  pleasure,  the  high- 
est privilege  and  the  distinguished — and 
I  might  also  add.  personal  honor  of  pre- 
senting to  you  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  [Applause,  the  Members 
rising.] 

The  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
President,  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  my  fellow  Americans,  I  come  be- 
fore you  tonight  to  report  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  for  the  third  time.  I  come 
here  to  thank  you  and  to  add  my  tribute 
once  more  to  the  Nation's  gratitude  for 
this,  the  Sflth  Congress. 

Tills  Congress  has  already  reserved  for 
itself  an  honored  chapter  In  the  history 
of  America. 

Our  Nation  tonight  is  now  engaged  in 
a  brutal  and  bitter  conflict  in  Vietnam. 
Later  on  I  want  to  discuss  that  struggle 
in  some  detail  with  you.  It  Just  must 
be  the  center  of  our  concerns.  But  we 
will  not  permit  those  who  Hre  upon  us 
In  Vietnam  to  win  a  victory  over  the 
desires  and  the  Intentions  of  all  of  the 
American  iMople.  This  Nation  Is  mighty 
enough.  Its  society  is  healthy  enough.  Its 
people  are  strong  enough  to  pursue  our 
gooJs  in  the  rest  of  the  world  while  still 
building  a  great  society  at  home.  And 
that  is  what  I  have  come  here  to  ask  of 
of  you  tonight. 

I  recommend  that  you  provide  the  re- 
■ourcea  to  carry  forward  with  full  vigor 
the  great  health  and  education  programs 
that  you  enacted  into  law  last  year. 

I  recommend  that  we  prosecute  with 
Tlgor  and  determination  our  war  on 
poverty. 

I  recommend  that  you  give  a  new  and 
darinc  direction  to  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
■ram  designed  to  make  a  maTimum  at- 
tack on  hunger  and  disease  and 
lgXM>ranee  in  those  countries  that  are  de- 
tenninsd  to  help  themselves,  and  to  help 
tbOK  nationa  that  are  trying  to  control 
population  growth. 


I  recommend  that  you  make  it  pos- 
sible to  expand  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Eastern  Europe  and  the  So- 
viet Union. 

I  recommend  to  you  a  program  to  re- 
build completely  on  a  scale  never  before 
attempted  entire  central  and  slum  areas 
of  several  of  our  cities  in  America. 

I  recommend  that  you  attack  the 
wasteful  and  degrading  poisoning  of  our 
rivers,  and  as  the  cornerstone  of  this 
effort  clean  completely  entire  large  river 
basins. 

I  recommend  that  you  meet  the  grow- 
ing menace  of  crime  in  the  streets  by 
building  up  law  enforcement  and  by  re- 
vitalizing the  entire  Federal  system  from 
prevention  to  probation. 

I  recommend  that  you  take  additional 
steps  to  insure  equal  justice  to  all  of  our 
people  by  effectively  enforcing  nondis- 
crimination in  Federal  and  State  jury 
selection  by  making  It  a  serious  Federal 
crime  to  obstruct  public  and  private  ef- 
forts to  secure  civil  rights  and  by  out- 
lawing discrimination  in  the  sale  of  ren- 
tal housing. 

I  recommend  that  you  help  me  mod- 
ernize and  streamline  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  creating  a  new  Cabinet-level 
Department  of  Transportation  and  reor- 
ganizing several  existing  agencies. 

In  turn  I  will  restructure  our  civil 
service  in  the  top  grades  so  that  men  and 
women  can  easily  be  assigned  to  jobs 
where  they  are  most  needed,  and  ability 
will  be  both  required,  as  well  as  rewarded. 

I  will  ask  you  to  make  it  possible  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  work  more  effectively  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Nation  through  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  extending  the  term  of 
a  Congressman  to  4  years  concurrent 
with  that  of  the  President. 

Because  of  Vietnam  we  cannot  do  all 
that  we  should  or  all  that  we  would  like 
to  do.  We  will  ruthlessly  attack  waste 
and  ineCQciency.  We  will  make  sure 
that  every  dollar  is  spent  with  the  thrift 
and  with  the  commonsense  which  rec- 
ognizes how  hard  the  taxpayer  worked  in 
order  to  earn  it. 

We  will  continue  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  people  by  continuing  to  develop  the 
Great  Society. 

Last  year  alone  the  wealth  that  we 
produced  increased  $47  billion,  and  it 
will  soar  again  this  year  to  a  total  over 
$720  bUllon.  Because  our  economic 
policies  have  produced  rising  revenues, 
if  you  approve  every  program  that  I 
recommend  tonight  our  total  budget 
deficit  will  be  one  of  the  lowest  in  many 
years.  It  will  be  only  $18  billion  next 
year. 

Total  spending  in  the  administrative 
budget  will  be  $112.8  billion.  Revenues 
next  year  will  be  $1 1 1  billion.  On  a  cash 
basis,  which  is  the  way  that  you  and  I 
keep  our  family  budget,  the  Federal 
budget  next  year  will  actually  show  a 
surplus. 

That  is  to  say,  that  if  we  Include  all 
the  money  that  your  Government  will 
take  In  and  all  the  money  that  your  Gov- 
ernment will  spend,  your  Government 
next  year  will  collect  one-half  billion 
dollars  more  than  it  will  spend  In  the 
year  1967. 


I  have  not  come  here  tonight  to  ask 
for  pleasant  luxuries  and  for  idle  pleas- 
ures. I  have  come  here  to  recommend 
that  you,  the  representatives  of  the  rich- 
est Nation  on  earth,  you  the  elected 
servants  of  the  people  who  live  In  abun- 
dance unmatched  on  this  globe,  you  bring 
the  most  urgent  decencies  of  life  to  all  of 
your  fellow  Americans. 

There  are  men  who  cry  out  that  we 
must  sacrifice.  Well,  let  us  rather  ask 
them,  who  will  they  sacrifice?  Are  they 
going  to  sacrifice  the  children  who  seek 
the  learning,  or  the  sick  who  need  medi- 
cal care,  or  the  families  who  dwell  in 
squalor  that  are  now  brightened  by  the 
hope  of  home?  Will  they  sacrifice  op- 
portunity for  the  distressed,  the  beauty 
of  our  land,  the  hope  of  our  poor? 

Time  may  require  further  sacrifices. 
stnd  if  It  does,  then  we  will  make  them. 
But  we  will  not  heed  those  who  wring 
it  from  the  hopes  of  the  unfortunate 
here  in  a  land  of  plenty. 

I  believe  that  we  can  continue  the 
Great  Society  while  we  fight  in  Vietnam. 
But  if  there  are  some  who  do  not  believe 
this,  then  In  the  name  of  justice  let  them 
call  for  the  contribution  of  those  who 
live  in  the  fullness  of  our  blessing,  rather 
than  try  to  striD  it  from  the  hands  of 
those  that  are  most  in  need. 

And  let  no  one  think  that  the  unfor- 
tunate and  the  oppressed  of  this  land 
sit  stifled  and  alone  in  their  hope  to- 
night. Hundreds  of  their  servants  and 
their  protectors  sit  before  me  tonight 
here  In  this  great  Chamber. 

The  Great  Society  leads  us  along  three 
roads — growth  and  justice  and  libera- 
tion. 

First  is  growth — the  national  pros- 
perity which  supports  the  well-being  of 
our  people  and  which  provides  the  tools 
of  our  progress. 

I  can  report  to  you  tonight  what  you 
have  seen  for  yourselves  already  in  al- 
most every  city  and  countryside.  This 
Nation  Is  flourishing.  Workers  are  mak- 
ing more  money  than  ever,  with  after- 
tax income  in  the  past  5  years  up  33  per- 
cent; in  the  last  year  alone  up  8  percent. 
More  people  are  working  than  ever  be- 
fore in  our  history,  an  Increase  last  year 
of  2 '/a  million  Jobs.  Corporations  have 
greater  after-tax  earnings  than  ever  in 
history.  For  the  past  5  years  those  earn- 
ings have  been  up  over  65  percent.  Last 
year  alone,  they  had  a  rise  of  20  per- 
cent. Average  farm  income  Is  higher 
than  ever.  Over  the  past  5  years,  it  Is 
up  40  percent.  Over  the  past  year,  It  was 
up  22  percent  alone. 

I  was  Informed  this  afternoon  by  the 
distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  his  preliminary  estimates  indicate 
that  our  balance-of-payments  deficit  has 
been  reduced  from  $2.8  billion  in  1964  to 
$1.3  binion  or  less  in  1965. 

This  achievement  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  patriotic  voluntary  coopera- 
tion of  businessmen  and  bankers  working 
with  your  Government. 

We  must  now  work  together  with  In- 
creased urgency  to  wipe  out  this  b&l- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  altogether  In 
the  next  year. 

As  our  economy  surges  toward  new 
heights  we  must  increase  our  vigilance 
against  the  inflation  which  raises  the 


cost  of  living  and  which  lowers  the  sav- 
ings of  every  family  In  this  land.  It  is 
essential  to  prevent  inflation  that  we  &sk 
both  labor  and  business  to  exercise  price 
and  wage  restraint,  and  I  do  so  again 
tonight. 

I  believe  it  desirable  because  of  in- 
creased military  expenditures  that  you 
temporarily  restore  the  automobile  and 
certain  telephone  excise  tax  reductions 
made  effective  only  12  days  ago.  With- 
out raising  taxes  or  even  increasing  the 
total  tax  bill,  we  should  move  to  Improve 
our  withholding  system  so  that  Ameri- 
cans can  more  realistically  pay  as  they 
go;  speed  up  the  collection  of  corporate 
taxes;  and  make  other  necessary  sim- 
pllflcations  of  the  tax  structure  at  an 
early  date.  I  hope  these  measures  will 
be  adequate,  but  if  the  necessities  of 
Vietnam  require  it,  I  will  not  hesitate  to 
return  to  the  Congress  for  additional  ap- 
propriations or  additional  revenues  if 
they  are  needed. 

The  second  road  is  justice.  Justice 
means  that  a  man's  hope  should  not  be 
limited  by  the  color  of  his  skin. 

I  propose  legislation  to  establish  un- 
avoidable requirements  for  nondiscrim- 
inatory Jury  selection  in  Federal  and 
State  courts,  and  to  give  the  Attorney 
General  the  power  necessary  to  enforce 
those  requirements. 
I  propose : 

Legislation  to  strengthen  the  author- 
ity of  Federal  courts  to  try  those  who 
murder,  attack,  or  intimidate  either 
civil  rights  workers  or  others  exercising 
their  constitutional  rights  and  to  in- 
crease penalties  to  a  level  equal  to  the 
nature  of  the  crime. 

Legislation  resting  on  the  fullest  con- 
stitutional authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  prohibit  racial  discrimination 
in  the  sale  or  rental  of  housing. 

For  that  other  nation,  within  a  nation, 
the  poor  whose  distress  has  now  cap- 
tured the  conscience  of  America.  I  will 
ask  Congress  not  only  to  continue  but  to 
speed  up  the  war  on  poverty,  and  in  so 
doing  we  will  provide  the  added  energy 
of  achievement  with  the  Increased  effi- 
ciency of  experience  to  improve  the  life 
of  our  rural  Americarvs  and  our  farm 
population.  We  will  plan  for  the  future 
through  the  establishment  of  several  new 
community  development  districts,  im- 
proved education  through  the  use  of 
Teacher  Corps  teams,  better  health 
measures,  physical  examinations,  and 
adequate  and  available  medical  resources. 
For  those  who  labor  I  propose  to  im- 
prove unemployment  insurance,  to  ex- 
pand minimum  wage  beneflts,  and  by  the 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  to  make  the  labor  laws  in  all  our 
States  equal  to  the  laws  of  the  31  States 
which  do  not  have  tonight  right-to-work 
measures. 

I  also  intend  to  ask  the  Congress  to 
consider  measures  which  without  im- 
properly invading  State  and  local  au- 
thority will  enable  us  effectively  to  deal 
with  strikes  which  threaten  Irreparable 
damage  to  the  national  interest. 

The  third  path  Is  the  path  of  libera- 
tion. It  is  to  use  our  success  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  our  lives.  A  great  nation  is 
one  which  breeds  a  great  people. 


A  great  people  flower  not  from  wealth 
and  power  but  from  a  society  which  ^urs 
them  to  the  fullness  of  their  genius — 
that  alone  is  a  great  society. 

Yet  slowly,  painfully  on  the  edge  of 
victory  has  come  the  knowledge  that 
shaied  prosperity  is  not  enough.  In  the 
midst  of  abundance  modern  man  walks 
oppressed  by  forces  which  menace  and 
confine  the  quality  of  his  life  and  which 
individual  abundance  alone  will  not 
overcome. 

We  can  subdue  and  we  can  master 
these  forces  by  bringing  increased  mean- 
ing to  our  lives  if  all  of  us.  Government 
and  citizens,  are  bold  enough  to  change 
old  ways,  daring  enough  to  assault  new- 
dangers,  and  if  the  dream  is  dear  enough 
to  call  forth  the  limitless  capacities  of 
this  great  people. 

This  year  we  must  continue  to  improve 
the  quality  of  American  life. 

Let  us  fulfill  and  improve  the  great 
health  and  education  programs  of  last 
year,  extending  special  opportunities  to 
those  who  risk  their  lives  in  our  Armed 
Forces. 

I  urge  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  complete  action  on  three  programs  al- 
ready passed  by  the  Senate — the 
Teachers  Corps,  the  rent  assistance,  and 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  some  of  oiir  urban  areas  we  must 
help  rebuild  entire  sections  and  neigh- 
borhoods containing  in  some  cases  as 
many  as  a  hundred  thousand  people. 
Working  together  private  enterprise  and 
Government  must  press  forward  with  the 
task  of  providing  homes  and  shops,  parks 
and  hospitals,  and  all  the  other  neces- 
sary parts  of  a  fiourlshing  conununity 
where  people  can  come  to  live  the  good 
life. 

I  will  offer  other  proposals  to  stimulate 
and  to  reward  planning  for  the  growth 
of  entire  metropolitan  areas. 

Of  all  the  reckless  devastations  of  our 
national  heritage  none  is  really  more 
shameful  than  the  continued  poisoning 
of  our  rivers  and  our  air. 

We  must  undertake  s  cooperative  ef- 
fort to  end  pollution  in  several  river 
basins,  making  additional  funds  available 
to  help  draw  the  plans  tmd  construct  the 
plants  that  are  necessary  to  make  the 
waters  of  our  entire  river  systems  clean 
and  make  them  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
beauty  for  all  of  our  people. 

To  attack  and  to  overcome  growing 
crime  and  lawlessness  I  think  we  must 
have  a  stepped-up  program  to  help  mod- 
ernize and  strengthen  our  local  police 
forces. 

Our  people  have  a  right  to  feel  secure 
in  their  homes  and  on  their  streets,  and 
that  right  just  must  be  secured. 

Nor  can  we  fail  to  arrest  destruction 
of  life  and  property  on  our  highways. 

I  vrtll  propose  a  Highway  Safety  Act 
of  1966  to  seek  an  end  to  this  mounting 
tragedy. 

We  must  also  act  to  prevent  the  decep- 
tion of  the  American  consumer,  requiring 
all  packages  to  state  clearly  and  truth- 
fully their  contents;  all  interest  and 
credit  charges  to  be  fully  revealed;  and 
keeping  harmful  drugs  and  cosmetics 
away  from  our  stores. 

It  is  the  genius  of  our  Constitution  that 
under  its  shelter  of  enduring  institutions 


and  rooted  principles  there  is  ample  room 
for  the  rich  fertility  of  American  politi- 
cal invention. 

We  must  change  to  master  change,  and 
I  propose  to  take  steps  to  modernize  and 
streamline  the  executive  branch,  to 
modernize  the  relations  between  city  and 
State  and  Nation. 

A  new  Department  of  Transportation  is 
needed  to  bring  together  our  transporta- 
tion activities.  The  present  structure,  35 
Government  agencies  spending  $5  billion 
yearly,  makes  it  almost  impossible  to 
serve  either  the  growing  demands  of  this 
great  Nation  or  the  needs  of  the  indus- 
try or  the  ripht  of  the  taxpayer  to  full 
efliciency  and  real  frugality. 

And  I  will  propose  in  addition  a 
program  to  construct  and  flight  test  a 
new  supersonic  transport  airplane  that 
will  fly  three  times  the  speed  of  sound,  in 
excess  of  2,000  miles  per  hour. 

I  propose  to  examine  our  Federal  sys- 
tem, the  relation  between  city.  State, 
Nation,  and  the  citizens  themselves.  We 
need  a  commission  of  the  most  distin- 
guished scholars  and  men  of  public  af- 
fairs to  do  this  job,  and  I  will  ask  them 
to  move  on  to  develop  a  creative  federal- 
ism to  best  use  the  wonderful  diversity 
of  our  institutions  and  our  people  to  solve 
the  problems  and  to  fulfill  the  dreams 
of  the  American  people. 

And  as  the  process  of  election  becomes 
more  complex  and  more  costly  we  must 
make  It  possible  for  those  without  per- 
sonal wealth  to  enter  public  life  without 
being  obligated  to  a  few  large  contribu- 
tors. 

Therefore,  I  will  submit  new  legisla- 
tion to  revise  the  present  unrealistic  re- 
striction on  contribution  to  prohibit  the 
endless  proliferation  of  committees, 
bringing  local  and  State  committees  un- 
der the  act,  to  attach  strong  teeth  and 
severe  penalties  to  the  requirement  of 
full  disclosure  of  contribution,  and  to 
broaden  the  participation  of  the  people 
through  added  tax  incentive,  to  stimulate 
small  contributions  to  the  party  and  to 
the  candidate  of  their  choice. 

To  strengthen  the  work  of  Congress 
I  strongly  urge  an  amendment  to  pro- 
vide a  4 -year  term  for  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  should 
not  begin  before  1972. 

The  present  2 -year  term  requires  most 
Members  of  Congress  to  divert  enormous 
energies  to  an  almost  constant  process 
of  campaigning,  depriving  this  Nation 
of  the  fullest  measure  of  both  their  skill 
and  their  wisdom.  Today,  too,  the  work 
of  Government  is  far  more  complex  than 
in  our  early  years,  requiring  more  time 
to  learn  and  more  time  to  master  the 
technical  tasks  of  legislating.  And  a 
longer  term  will  serve  to  attract  more 
men  of  the  highest  quality  to  political 
life.  The  Nation,  the  principle  of  de- 
mocracy, and  I  think  each  congressional 
district,  will  all  be  better  served  by  a  4- 
year  term  for  Members  of  the  House,  and 
I  urge  your  swift  action. 

Tonight  the  cup  of  peril  is  full  in  Viet- 
nam. 

That  conflict  is  not  an  isolated 
episode,  but  another  great  event  in  the 
policy  that  we  have  followed  with  strong 
consistency  sliuse  World  War  n. 
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The  touchstone  of  that  policy  \a  the 
Interest  of  the  United  SUtee.  But  na- 
tions sink  when  they  see  that  Interest 
only  through  a  narrow  glass. 

In  a  world  that  has  grown  small  and 
dangerous,  pursuit  of  narrow  alms  could 
bring  decay  and  even  disaster. 

An  America  that  is  mighty  beyond 
description,  yet  living  in  a  hostile  or  de- 
spairing world,  would  be  neither  safe 
nor  free  to  build  a  civilization  to  liberate 
the  spirit  of  man. 

In  this  pursuit  we  helped  rebuild 
Western  Europe.  We  gave  our  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  and  we  defended  the 
freedom  of  Berlin. 

In  this  pursuit  we  have  helped  new 
nations  toward  Independence,  we  have 
extended  a  helping  hand  to  the  Peace 
Corps  and  carried  forward  the  largest 
program  of  economic  assistance  In  the 
world. 

In  this  pursuit  we  worked  to  build  a 
hemisphere  of  democracy  and  of  social 
Justice. 

In  this  pursuit  we  have  defended 
against  Communist  aggression — in 
Korea  under  President  Truman,  in  the 
Formosa  Straits  under  President  Elsen- 
hower. In  Cuba  under  President  Ken- 
nedy, and  again  In  Vietnam. 

Tonight  Vietnam  must  hold  the  center 
of  our  attention,  but  across  the  world 
problems  and  opportunities  crowd  in  on 
the  American  Nation.  I  will  discuss 
them  fully  In  the  months  to  come,  and 
I  will  follow  the  five  continuing  lines  of 
policy  that  America  has  followed  under 
its  last  four  Presidents. 
The  first  principle  is  strength. 
Tonight  I  can  tell  you  that  we  are 
strong  enough  to  keep  all  of  our  commit- 
ments. We  will  need  expenditures  of 
$68.3  billion  for  the  next  fiscal  year  to 
maintain  this  necessary  defense  might. 
While  special  Vietnam  expenditures 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  are  estimated  to 
Increase  by  |5.8  bllUon,  I  can  tell  you 
that  all  the  other  expenditures  put  to- 
gether In  the  entire  Federal  budget  will 
rise  this  coming  year  by  only  six -tenths 
of  a  billion  dollars.  This  Is  true  because 
of  the  stringent  cost  conscious  economy 
program  Inaugurated  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  followed  by  the  other  de- 
partments of  Government. 

A  second  principle  of  policy  is  the  ef- 
fort to  control,  to  reduce,  and  to 
ultimately  eliminate  the  modem  engines 
of  destruction. 

We  will  vigorously  pursue  existing 
proposals — and  seek  new  ones — to  con- 
trol arms  and  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

A  third  major  principle  of  our  foreign 
policy  Is  to  help  build  those  associations 
of  nations  which  reflect  the  opportuni- 
ties and  the  necessities  of  the  modem 
worid. 

By  strengthening  the  common  defense. 
by  stimulating  world  commerce,  by  meet- 
ing new  hopes,  these  assoeUitlons  serve 
the  cause  of  a  flourishing  world. 

We  will  take  new  steps  this  year  to 
help  strengthen  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
the  unity  of  Europe,  the  community  of 
the  Atlantic,  the  regional  organizations 
of  derelcplng  continents,  and  that  su- 
preme association,  the  United  Nations. 
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We  win  work  to  strengthen  economic 
cooperation,  to  reduce  barriers  to  trade, 
and  to  improve  international  finance, 

A  fourth  enduring  strand  of  policy  has 
been  to  help  Improve  the  life  of  man. 

From  the  Marshall  plan  to  this  very 
moment  tonight  that  policy  has  rested 
on  the  claims  of  compassion  and  the  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  only  a  people  ad- 
vancing in  expectation  will  build  secure 
and  peaceful  lands. 

This  year  I  propose  major  new  direc- 
tions in  our  program  of  foreign  assist- 
ance to  help  those  countries  who  will 
help  themselves. 

We  will  conduct  a  worldwide  attack 
on  the  problems  of  hunger  and  disease 
and  ignorance. 

We  will  place  the  matchless  skill  and 
the  resources  of  our  own  great  America 
In  farming  and  in  fertilizers  at  the  serv- 
ice of  those  countries  committed  to  de- 
velop a  modem  agriculture. 

We  will  aid  those  who  educate  the 
young  in  other  lands  and  we  will  give 
children  in  other  continents  the  same 
headstart  that  we  are  trying  to  give  our 
own  children.  To  advance  these  ends,  I 
will  propose  the  International  Education 
Act  of  1966. 

I  will  also  propose  the  International 
Health  Act  of  1966  to  strike  at  disease  by 
a  new  effort  to  bring  modern  skills  and 
knowledge  to  the  uncared  for,  those  suf- 
fering in  the  world,  and  by  trying  to 
wipe  out  smallpox  and  malaria  and  con- 
trol yellow  fever  over  most  of  the  world 
during  this  next  decade,  to  help  countries 
trying  to  control  population  growth  by 
increasing  our  research,  and  we  will  ear- 
mark funds  to  help  their  efforts. 

In  the  next  year,  from  our  foreign  aid 
sources  we  propose  to  dedicate  $1  bil- 
lion to  these  efforts,  and  we  call  on  all 
who  have  the  means  to  join  us  in  this 
work  In  the  world. 

The  fifth  and  most  Important  principle 
of  our  foreign  policy  is  support  of  na- 
tional independence,  the  right  of  each 
people  to  govern  themselves  and  to  shape 
their  own  Institutions. 

For  a  peaceful  world  order  will  be  pos- 
sible only  when  each  country  walks  the 
way  that  it  has  chosen  to  walk  for  itself. 
We  follow  this  principle  by  encourag- 
ing the  end  of  colonial  rule. 

We  follow  this  principle  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home  by  continued  hostility  to  the 
rule  of  the  many  by  the  few,  or  the  op- 
pression of  one  race  by  another. 

We  follow  this  principle  by  buildmg 
bridges  to  Eastern  Europe.  I  will  ask  the 
Congress  for  authority  to  remove  the  spe- 
cial tariff  restrictions  which  are  a  barrier 
to  increasing  trade  between  the  East  and 
the  West. 

The  Insistent  urge  toward  national  in- 
dependence is  the  strongest  force  of  to- 
day's world  in  which  we  live. 

In  Africa  and  Asia  and  Latin  America 
it  is  shattering  the  designs  of  those  who 
would  subdue  others  to  their  ideas  or 
their  will. 

It  Is  eroding  the  unity  of  what  was 
once  a  Stalinist  empire. 

In  recent  months  a  number  of  nations 
have  cast  out  those  who  would  subject 
them  to  the  ambitions  of  mainland 
China. 


History  Is  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  Is 
on  the  side  of  societies  as  shaped  from 
the  genius  of  each  people.  History  does 
not  favor  a  single  system  or  belief  unless 
force  Is  used  to  make  it  so. 

And  that  is  why  it  has  been  necessary 
for  us  to  defend  this  basic  principle  of 
our  policy— to  defend  it  in  Berlin  and  in 
Korea  and  In  Cuba  and  tonight  in 
Vietnam. 

For  tonight,  as  so  many  nights  before, 
young  Americans  struggle  and  young 
Americans  die  in  a  distant  land. 

Tonight,  as  so  many  nights  before,  the 
American  Nation  is  asked  to  sacrifice  the 
blood  of  its  children  and  the  fruits  of  its 
labor  for  the  love  of  its  freedom. 

How  many  times  in  my  lifetime  and  in 
yours  have  the  American  people  gath- 
ered as  they  do  now  to  hear  their  Presi- 
dent tell  them  of  confilct  and  tell  them 
of  danger. 

Each  time  they  have  answered,  they 
have  answered  with  all  the  effort  that  the 
security  and  freedom  of  this  Nation  re- 
quired, and  they  do  again  tonight  in 
Vietnam. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  Vietnam  was  a 
peaceful  if  troubled  land.  In  the  North 
was  an  Independent  Communist  gov- 
ernment. In  the  South  a  people  strug- 
gled to  build  a  nation  with  the  friendly 
help  of  the  United  States. 

There  were  some  in  South  Vietnam 
who  wished  to  force  Communist  rule  on 
their  own  people,  but  their  progress  was 
slight.  Their  hope  of  success  was  dim. 
Then  little  more  than  6  years  ago  North 
Vietnam  decided  on  conquest,  and  from 
that  day  to  this,  soldiers  and  supplies 
have  moved  from  North  to  South  in  a 
swelling  stream  that  is  swallowing  the 
remnants  of  revolution  and  aggression. 
And  as  the  assault  mounted,  our  choice 
gradually  became  clear.  We  could  leave, 
abandoning  South  Vietnam  to  its  at- 
tackers and  to  certain  conquest,  or  we 
could  stay  and  fight  beside  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam. 

We  stayed.  And  we  will  stay  until  ag- 
gression has  stopped. 

We  will  stay  because  a  Just  nation 
cannot  leave  to  the  cruelty  of  its  enemies 
a  people  who  have  staked  their  lives  and 
independence  on  America's  solemn 
pledge — a  pledge  which  has  grown 
through  the  commitments  of  three 
American  Presidents. 

We  will  stay  because  in  Asia  and 
around  the  world  are  countries  whose 
independence  rests  in  large  measure  on 
confidence  in  America's  word  and  in 
America's  protection.  To  yield  to  force 
in  Vietnam  would  weaken  that  confi- 
dence, would  undermine  the  independ- 
ence of  many  lands,  and  would  whet  the 
appetite  of  aggression.  We  would  have 
to  fight  in  one  land  and  then  we  would 
have  to  fight  in  amther  or  abandon 
much  of  Asia  tD  the  damnation  of 
Communists. 

And  we  do  not  intend  to  a  band  in  Asi;i 
to  conquest. 

Last  year  the  nature  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  changed  again.  Swiftly  In- 
creasing numbers  of  armed  men  from  the 
North  crossed  the  borders  to  join  forces 
thnt  were  already  in  the  South.  At- 
tack and  terror  Increased,  spurred  and 
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encouraged  by  the  belief  that  the  Urvlted 
States  lacked  the  will  to  continue  and 
that  their  victory  was  near. 

Despite  our  desire  to  limit  conflict.  It 
was  necessary  to  act  to  hold  back  the 
mounting  aggression  to  give  courage  to 
the  people  of  the  South  and  to  make  our 
firmness  clear  to  the  North.  Thus,  we 
began  limited  air  action  against  military 
targets  in  North  Vietnam.  We  increased 
our  fighting  force  to  its  present  strength 
tonight  of  190,000  men. 

These  moves  have  not  ended  the  ag- 
gression, but  they  have  prevented  Its 
success.  The  alms  of  the  enemy  have 
been  put  out  of  reach  by  the  skill  and 
bravery  of  Americans  and  their  allies, 
and  by  the  enduilng  courage  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  who,  I  can  tell  you, 
lost  eight  men  last  year  for  every  one 
of  ours. 

The  enemy  Is  no  longer  closer  to  vic- 
tory. Time  Is  no  longer  on  his  side. 
There  Is  no  cause  to  doubt  the  American 
commitment. 

Our  decision  to  stand  firm  has  been 
matched  by  our  desire  for  peace. 

In  1965  alone  we  had  300  private  talks 
for  peace  in  Vietnam  with  friends  and 
adversaries  throughout  the  world. 

Since  Christmas  your  Government  has 
labored  again  with  Imagination  and  en- 
durance to  remove  any  barrier  to  peace- 
ful settlement.  For  20  days  now  we  and 
our  Vietnamese  allies  have  dropped  no 
bombs  in  North  Vietnam. 

Able  and  experienced  spokesmen  hP-ve 
visited  in  behalf  of  America  more  than 
40  countries.  We  have  talked  to  more 
than  a  hundred  governments,  all  113 
that  we  have  relations  with  and  some 
that  we  do  not.  We  talked  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  we  called  upon  all  of  its 
members  to  make  any  contribution  that 
they  could  toward  helping  gain  peace. 

In  public  statements  and  in  private 
communications  to  adversaries  and  to 
friends  in  Rome  and  Warsaw,  in  Paris 
and  Tokyo,  in  Africa  and  throughout 
this  hemisphere,  America  has  made  her 
position  abundantly  clear. 

We  seek  neither  territory  nor  bases, 
economic  domination  or  military  alli- 
ance in  Vietnam.  We  fight  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  that  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  should  be  able  to 
choose  their  own  course,  choose  It  In  free 
elections  without  violence,  without  ter- 
ror, and  without  fear.  The  people  of  all 
Vietnam  should  make  a  free  decision  on 
the  great  question  of  reunification. 

And  this  is  all  we  want  for  South  Viet- 
nam. It  is  all  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam want.  And  if  there  is  a  single  na- 
tion on  this  earth  that  desires  less  than 
this  for  Its  people,  then  let  its  voice  be 
heard. 

We  have  also  made  it  clear  from  Hanoi 
to  New  York  that  there  are  no  arbitrary 
limits  to  our  search  for  peace.  We  stand 
by  the  Geneva  agreements  of  1954  and 
1962.  We  will  meet  at  any  conference 
table.  We  will  discuss  any  proposals— 
4  points  or  14  or  40 — and  we  will  consider 
the  views  of  any  group.  We  will  work 
for  a  cease-fire  now,  or  once  discussions 
have  begun. 

We  will  respond  If  others  reduce  their 

use  of  force  and  we  will  withdraw  our 

-soldiers  once  South  Vietnam  is  securely 


guaranteed  the  right  to  shape  Its  own 
future. 

We  have  said  all  this  and  we  have 
asked  and  hoped  and  we  have  waited 
for  a  response. 

So  far  we  have  received  no  response 
to  prove  either  success  or  failure. 

We  have  carried  our  quest  for  peace 
to  many  nations  and  peoples  because  we 
share  this  planet  with  others  whose  fu- 
tiu"e.  In  large  measure.  Is  tied  to  our  own 
action  and  whose  counsel  is  necessary 
to  our  own  hopes. 

We  have  found  understanding  and 
support,  and  we  know  they  wait  with  us 
tonight  for  some  response  that  could  lead 
to  peace. 

I  wish  tonight  that  I  could  give  you  a 
blueprint  for  the  course  of  this  conflict 
over  the  coming  months,  but  we  just  can- 
not know  what  the  future  may  require. 
We  may  have  to  face  long,  hard  combat 
or  a  long,  hard  conference  or  even  both 
at  once. 

Until  peace  comes,  or  If  it  does  not 
come,  our  course  is  clear.  We  will  act  as 
we  must  to  help  protect  the  independ- 
ence of  the  valiant  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. We  will  strive  to  limit  the  confilct, 
for  we  wish  neither  increased  destruction 
nor  do  we  want  to  invite  Increased 
danger. 

But  we  will  give  our  fighting  men  what 
they  must  have,  every  gun  and  every  dol- 
lar and  every  decision,  whatever  the  cost 
or  whatever  the  challenge. 

And  we  will  continue  to  help  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  care  for  those  that  are 
ravaged  by  battle,  create  progress  in  the 
villages,  and  carry  forward  the  healing 
hopes  of  peace  as  best  they  can  amidst 
the  uncertain  terrors  of  war. 

And  let  me  be  absolutely  clear.  The 
days  may  become  months  and  the  months 
may  become  years,  but  we  will  stay  as 
long  as  aggression  commands  us  to 
battle. 

There  may  be  some  who  do  not  want 
peace,  whose  ambitions  stretch  so  far 
that  war  in  Vietnam  Is  but  a  welcome  and 
convenient  episode  in  an  Immense  design 
to  subdue  history  to  their  will.  But  for 
others  it  must  now  be  clear  that  the 
choice  Is  not  between  peace  and  victory. 
It  lies  between  peace  and  the  ravages  of 
a  conflict  from  which  they  can  only  lose. 

The  people  of  Vietnam.  North  and 
South,  seek  the  same  things,  the  shared 
needs  of  man — the  needs  for  food  and 
shelter  and  education — the  chance  to 
build  and  work  and  till  the  soil  free  from 
the  arbitrary  horrors  of  battle — the  de- 
sire to  walk  In  the  dignity  of  those  who 
master  their  own  destiny.  For  many 
painful  years,  in  war  and  revolution  and 
Infrequent  peace,  they  have  struggled  to 
fulfill  those  needs. 

It  is  a  crime  against  mankind  that  so 
much  courage  and  so  much  will  and  so 
many  dreams  must  be  flung  on  the  fires 
of  war  and  death. 

To  all  01  those  caught  up  In  this  con- 
flict we  therefore  say  again  tonight:  Let 
us  choose  peace,  and  with  it  the  won- 
drous works  of  peace,  and  beyond  that, 
the  time  when  hope  reaches  toward  con- 
summation, and  life  is  the  servant  of  life. 

In  this  work  we  plan  to  discharge  our 
duty  to  the  people  whom  we  serve. 

This  Is  the  state  of  the  Union. 


But  over  it  all — wealth  and  promise — 
and  expectation — lies  our  troubling 
awareness  of  American  men  at  war  to- 
night. 

How  many  men  who  listen  to  me  to- 
night have  served  their  Nation  in  other 
wars?  How  very  many  are  not  here  to 
listen? 

War  in  Vietnam  is  not  like  these  other 
wars:  yet,  finally,  war  is  always  the  same. 
It  is  young  men  dying  in  the  fullness  of 
their  promise.  It  is  trying  to  kill  a  man 
that  you  do  not  even  know  well  enough 
to  hate. 

Therefore,  to  know  war  is  to  know  that 
there  is  stiU  madness  in  this  world. 

Many  of  you  share  the  burden  of  this 
knowledge  tonight  with  me.  But  there 
is  a  difference.  For,  finally,  I  must  be 
the  one  to  order  our  guns  to  Are — against 
all  the  most  inward  pulls  of  my  desire. 
For  we  have  children  to  teach,  and  we 
have  sick  to  be  cured,  and  we  have  men 
to  be  freed.  There  are  poor  to  be  lifted 
up  and  there  are  cities  to  be  built  and 
there  is  a  world  to  be  helped. 

Yet.  we  wUl  do  what  we  must. 

I  am  hopeful  and  I  will  try  the  best 
I  can  with  everything  I  have  to  end 
this  battle  and  to  return  our  sons  to  their 
desires. 

Yet,  as  long  as  others  will  challenge 
America's  security  and  test  the  dearness 
of  our  beliefs  with  fire  and  steel,  then 
we  must  stand  or  see  the  promise  of  two 
centuries  tremble.  I  believe  tonight  that 
you  do  not  want  me  to  try  that  risk. 
And  from  that  belief,  your  President 
summons  his  strength  for  the  trials  that 
lie  ahead  In  the  days  to  come. 

The  work  must  be  our  work  now. 
Scarred  by  the  weaknesses  of  man,  with 
whatever  guidance  God  may  offer  us, 
we  must  nevertheless,  and  alone,  with  our 
mortality,  strive  to  ennoble  the  life  of 
man  on  earth. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 


JOINT  SESSION  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  now 
dissolved. 

Accordingly,  at  9  o'clock  and  59  min- 
utes pjn.,  the  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  be  in 
order. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  REFERRED 
TO  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
WHOLE  HOUSE  ON  THE  STATE  OF 
THE  UNION 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  message  of  the  President  Is  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
'at  10  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.).  the 
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Houw  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, January  13, 1906,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


OATH  OF  OFFICE 


The  oath  of  office  required  by  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  provided  by  section  2  of 
the  act  of  May  13.  1884  (23  Stat.  22), 
to  be  administered  to  Members  and  Dele- 
gates of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
the  text  of  which  is  carried  in  section 
1757  of  title  XDC  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  and  being  as 
follows: 

"I  A  B,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  sifflrm) 
that  I  wlU  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  against 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic:  that 
I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  same;  that  I  take  this  obligation 
freely,  without  any  mental  reservation 
or  purpose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  will 
well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to 
enter.  So  help  me  God." 
has  been  subscribed  to  In  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  follow- 
ing Members  of  the  89th  Congress,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  412  of  the  80th 
Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 30  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States"  '2  U.S.C.  25>,  ap- 
proved February  18,  1948:  Clariwce  J. 
BxowH.  Ji.,  7th  District,  Ohio,  Edwin  W. 
EswAKDS,  7th  District.  Louisiana,  and 
THOiua  M.  Rbbs,  26th  District,  Cali- 
fornia.          

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

18fl7.  A  letter  from  tlie  Acting  Secretary  of 
tbe  Navy  tmumlttlac  a  draft  of  propoaetl 
legUlatlon  to  amend  aectlon  404(d)  and  408 
of  title  S7,  TTnlted  States  Code,  to  authorise 
member*  of  the  uniformed  aervloee  to  be  re- 
Unbuned  under  certain  circumstances  for  the 
actual  cost  of  parking  fees,  ferry  fares,  and 
bridge,  road,  and  tunnel  toUs;  to  the  Ck>m- 
mlttee  on  Armed  Servlcee. 

1868.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of 
Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting the  Annual  Report  of  the  Office  of 
ClTll  Defense  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  for 
nsoal  year  IBM.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
81-M0:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

1808.  A  letter  from  Steptoe  Ic  Johnson,  at- 
torney* at  law.  Washington.  DC,  transmit- 
ting the  Annual  Report  of  the  Georgetown 
Barge.  Dock.  EleTator  &  Railway  Co.  for  the 
year  ended  December  31.  1S86,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  law:  to  U>e  Committee  on 
the  Dlatnct  of  Columbia. 

1870.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president. 
CtMsapeake  M  Potomac  Telephone  Co..  trans- 
mitting the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chesapeake 
tt  Potomac  Telephone  Co.  for  the  year  1966. 
puivuant  to  law;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1871.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, transmitting  a  report  of  all  compensa- 
tory royalty  agreementa  affecting  oil  and  gas 
deposits  in  unleased  Oovemment  lands 
which  ware  entered  Into  during  calendar  year 
1988,  pureuant  to  the  provisions  of  30  VS.C. 
n8(g):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
fiunUr  Affalra. 


1873.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  transmitting 
the  31st  annual  report  of  the  Commission 
covering  the  fiscal  year  July  1.  1964.  to  June 
30.  1985.  pursuant  to  law;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  ForPlgn  Commerce. 

1873.  A  letter  from  the  Commiseloner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
Of  orders  entered,  as  well  a^  a  list  of  the 
persons  Involved,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  13(c)  of  the  act  of  September  11, 
1967:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1874.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  Uj8. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain 
aliens  who  have  been  fouud  admissible  to 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2l2i  ai  (28  i  (I )  (11)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

1875.  A  letter  from  the  Conamissioner,  In- 
ternational Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion, United  States  and  Mexico,  transmitting 
the  final  report  of  the  U.S.  Conunissioner, 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission, United  Stales  and  Mexico,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  88-447;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1876.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  coplee 
of  orders  entered  Into  In  ca.=es  of  certain 
aliens,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 212(d)(6)  of  the  Immlgrntion  and  Na- 
tionality Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1877.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report  of 
visa  petitions,  according  the  beneficiaries  of 
such  petitions  first  preference  classification, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  204  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

1878.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
greae.  transmitting  a  list  of  poeltlons  in  the 
LegislatlTe  Reference  Service  allocated  to 
certain  grades,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  84-854;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1878.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  a  position  established  "in  addition 
to  the  numljer  of  positions  otherwise  author- 
ised by  law  to  be  placed  in  such  grade,"  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  84—854; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

1880.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General 
and  the  Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees,  Postal 
Savings  System,  transmitting  the  report  of 
opertttlons  of  the  Postal  Savings  System  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1965,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-348  (H. 
Doc.  No.  331);  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  OlvU  Service  and  ordered  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills    and    resolutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.   CELLER    (by   request): 

HH.  11965.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  XIII 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

HJi.  11966.  A  bill  to  eaUbllsh  a  Redwood 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AlTalrs. 

HJl.  11067.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  of  March  26.  1984, 
to  authorise  the  overprinting  of  certain  of 
such  stamps,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 


H.R.  11968.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include  drugs  re- 
quiring a  doctor's  prescription  among  the 
medical  expenses  with  respect  to  which  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.PARNUM: 

H.R.  11969.  A  bill  to  establish   a  Redwood 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  InsulaLr  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 

HJR.  11970.  A  bill  to  provide  educational 
assistance  to  certain  veterans  of  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans" Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  Tork : 

H.R.  11971.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  by  10  percent 
the  amount  of  retirement,  annuity,  and  en- 
dowment payments  excluded  from  Income 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  eligibil- 
ity of  an  individual  for  pension  under  that 
title,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 

H.R.  11972.  A  bill  relating  to  dealings  in 
good  faith  between  parties  to  franchise 
agreements;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 

H.R.  11973.  A  bUl  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  who  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  induction  period; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   CNEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  11974.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance    to    veterans    who    serve    in    the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  induction  period: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RACE: 

H.R.  11976.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  in  order  to  malte 
discrimination  because  of  age  in  employment 
an  unlawful  employment  practice;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  REDLIN: 

H.R.  11976.  A   bill   to   establish   the   resale 
price  of  wheat  at  115  percent  of  the  support 
price;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  REITEL: 

H.R.  11977.  A    bill    to    extend    rural    mall 
delivery  service;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  REINECKE: 

H.R.  11978.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
increase  by  10  percent  the  income  limitations 
applicable  to  the  payment  of  pensions  under 
that  chapter  to  veterans  of  World  War  I, 
World  War  n,  and  the  Korean  conflict,  and 
to  widows  and  children  of  such  veterans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By   Mr.  RIVERS   of  South   Carolina: 

H.R.  11979.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
act  of  May  22,  1965,  authorizing  the  payment 
of  special  allowances  to  dependents  of  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  uniformed  services  to  offset  ex- 
penses Incident  to  their  evacuation,  and  for 
other  ptirpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  11980.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  donate  two  obsolete 
German  weapons  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 

HM.  11981.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
aesistance  to  veterans  who  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  induction  period, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    ROYBAL: 

HJl.  11982.  A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use 
of  unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging 
or  labeling  of  certain  consumer  commodities 
distributed  In  stich  commierce,  and  for  other 
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purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD; 
H.R.  11983.  A  bill  to  amend  section  120  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  increase 
the  Federal  share  payable  to  certain  States 
on  account  of  Interstate  System  projects;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
H.R.  11984.  A  bill  to  amend  section  701  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional   accumulation    of    leave    in    certain 
foreign  areas;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  11985.  A   bill   to   provide   educational 
assistance  for  veterans   who  have  served   in 
the  Armed  Forces  since  October  1,   1963;   to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
n.R.  11986.  A    bin    to   prohibit   reimburse- 
ment at  Government  exfjense  under  section 
4167(a)    of   title  39.   United   States   Code,  of 
matter  mailed  by  Members  of  Congress  and 
certain    other    officials    under    the    franking 
privilege    without    specific    address,    and    for 
other  purposes:    to   the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CALLAN: 
H.R.  11987.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  internal 
revenue    excise    tax;    to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS : 
H.R.  11988.  A  bin  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance    to    veterans    who    serve    in    the 
Armed   Forces  during  the  induction  period; 
to  the  Committee  on   Veterans'   Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
H.R.  11989.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  VH  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  in  order  to  make  dis- 
crimination because  of  age  in  employment  an 
unlawful  employment  practice,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the    Conmaittee    on   Education 
and  ha,tioT. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  11990.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addition- 
al first -year  depreciation  allowance  (up  to 
100  percent  of  cost)  for  new  wtiste  treatment 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
H.R.  11991.  A  bin  to  provide  a  program  of 
Federal  assistance  to  elementary  schools 
throughout  the  Nation  to  Improve  educa- 
tional opixwtunlties  through  provision  for 
the  services  of  ctiild  development  specialists 
and  to  provide  a  program  of  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  training  of  such  elementary 
school  i>ersonnei  in  the  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  11992.  A  bUi  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  individ- 
uals who  are  to  be  included  as  dependents 
under  chapter  7  of  that  title;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Armed  Servlcee. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  Utah : 
H.R.  11993.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATStrNAGA: 
HR,  11994.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  full  tax 
deduction   for   child   care   expenses;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  rTELSEN: 
H.R.  11995.  A   bill   to   provide   educational 
assistance  to  certain   veterans  of  service   in 
the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SKUBITZ : 
HR.  11996.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  permit  the  waiver  of 
certain  retirement  or  annuity  payments 
under  programs  administered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 


By  Mr.  UD ALL: 
H.R.  11997.  A  bin  to  amend  and  extend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Act,   and   for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

H.R.  11998.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Intular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.H.'iLPERN: 
H.R.  11999.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  in- 
crease to  $250  million  the  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1967,  and  to  authorize  reimburse- 
ment of  States  that  prefinance  certain  treat- 
ment works;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  12000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  dis- 
close certain  information  in  his  flies  to  courts 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  to  assist  them  in 
connection  with  the  issuance  of  child  sup- 
port orders;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SIKES : 
H.R.  12001.  A   bill   to   amend   paragraph    4 
of  section  15  of  the  Pay  Readjustment  Act  of 
1942    (56  Stat.   368);    to   the  Committee   on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  12002.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  shall  have  the  rank 
of  vice  admiral;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  BARING : 
H.R.  12003.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that 
monthly  social  security  benefit  payments 
shall  not  be  included  as  Income  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  eligibility  for  a  pension 
under  title  38;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia : 
H.R.  13004.  A  bill   to  improve  payroll   ad- 
ministration   with    respect    to    payment    of 
compensation  from  clerk  hire  of  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  CORBETT; 
HJl.  12005.  A  biU  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  mailing  privi- 
leges of  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
and    other    Federal    Government    personnel 
overseas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DUL8KI : 
HR.  12006.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  veteraiw  who  serve  In  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  induction  period,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LAIRD: 
HJl.  12007.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  by  10  per- 
cent the  amount  of  retirement,  annuity,  and 
endowment  payments  excluded  from  Income 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  eligibility 
of  an  individual  for  pension  under  that  title, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI : 
H.J.  Res.  797.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REDLIN : 
H.J.  Res.  798.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  GILLIGAN: 
H.J.  Res.  799.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  week  of 
Octol>er  1966  as  National  Gifted  Child  Week; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  QARMATZ : 

H.J.  Res.  800.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  annually  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating June  as  Amyotrophic  Lateral  Scle- 
rosis Month;  to  the  Committee  oa  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  531.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Llbr.ary 
to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constantino 
Brumldl;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

ByMr.  CELLER: 
H  Con.  Res.  632    Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the   printing  of   additional    copies 
of  House  Report  No.  565,  and  House  Report 
No.  952  (89th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Admlnlstrction. 
By  Mr.  E\'TNS  of  Tennessee; 
H.  Res,  636.  Resolution   providing   for   fur- 
ther expenses  of  conducting  the  study  and 
Investigation    authorized   by   House    Resolu- 
tion    13;     to     the     Committee     on     House 
Admlni6tr:Ulon, 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.  Res  637.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.  Res.  638.  Resolution    to    provide    funds 
for  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.COHELAN: 
H.  Res.  639.  Resolution      to      amend      the 
Rules   of    the    House    of   Representatives    to 
transfer  the  responsibilities  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   tine  Judiciary;   to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H.  Res.  640.  Resolution      authorizing      the 
Committee    on    Armed    Services    to    employ 
eight  additional  employees;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 
H.  Res.  641 .  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  allow 
televising  and  broadcasting  of  proceedings  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.  Res.  642.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  allow 
televising  and  broadcasting  of  proceedings  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

ByMr.McEWEN: 
H  Res.  643.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  allow 
televising  and  broadcasting  of  proceedings  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.McCLORY: 
H  Res,  644,  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  allow 
televising  and  broadcasting  of  proceedings  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

ByMr.  GURNEY: 
H  Res.  645.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  allow 
televising  and  broadcasting  of  proceedings  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Hotise;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr  FINDLEY: 
H.  Res.  646.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  allow 
televising  and  broadcasting  of  proceedings  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  RUMSFELD : 
H.  Res.  647.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  allow 
televising  and  broadcasting  of  proceedings  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 
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By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Ut*b : 

H.  Rm.  648.  ReaoluUon  ameiuUng  the  RuIm 
of  tbe  HouM  ol  RepresentativM  to  allow 
tclevlilag  and  broadcaating  of  proceeding*  In 
tb0  Hall  of  the  Hoiue;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rulea. 

By  Mr.  ANDKRSON  of  Illinois 

H.  Ree.  049.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  Houae  of  Repreeentatlvee  to  allow 
televUlng  and  broadcasting  of  proceedings  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Houae;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rulea. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND : 

H.  Res.  06G.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  Houae  of  Representatives  to  allow 
talevlahig  and  broadcasting  of  proceedings  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH : 

H.  Res.  061.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  Houae  of  Represenutlves  to  allow 
televising  and  broadcasting  of  proceedings 
before  committees  of  the  House:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

H.  Res.  S63.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  Houae  of  Representatives  to  allow 
televising  and  broadcasting  of  proceedings 
before  committees  of  the  House:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  McEWEN: 

H.  Res.  8S3.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  Houae  of  Representatives  to  allow 
televising  and  broadcasting  of  proceedings 
before  committees  of  the  House:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 

H.  Res.  SM.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  Houae  of  Repreaentatives  to  allow 
telertalng  and  broadcasting  of  proceedings 
before  committees  of  the  House:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rulea. 
By  Mr.  GURNET : 

H.  Res.  056.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  Houae  of  Representatives  to  allow 
televlalng  and  broadcasting  of  proceedings 
before  committees  of  the  House:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PINDLET : 

H.  Res.  080.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  Houae  of  Repreaentatives  to  allow 
televising  and  broadcasting  of  proceedings 
before  committees  of  the  House:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  BIT.  RUMSFELD: 

H.  Res.  067.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  allow 
televlBlng  and  broadcasting  of  proceedings 
before  cotnmlttees  of  the  House:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah : 

H.  Res.  068.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  Houae  of  Repreaentatives  to  allow 
televising  and  broadcasting  of  proceedings 
before  committees  of  the  House:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nilnols : 

H.  Rss.  080.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  Houae  of  Representatives  to  allow 
telSTlalng  and  broadcasting  of  proceedings 
before  committees  of  the  House:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr  CLEVELAND: 

H.  Bcs.  060.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  Rouse  of  Representatives  to  allow 
televlalng  and  broadcasting  of  proceedings 
before  committees  of  the  House;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clauae  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows  : 

ByMr.  ADDABBO: 

HA.  laoOS.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Caterlna 
Csllmdo:  to  the  Ooounlttee  on  the  Judiciary 

HJt  laOQB.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Oulaeppe 
Colombo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H.R.  12010    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
C.  Mockler;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr   BERRY: 
H.R   12011.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rachel 
Sttmpson:    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARENCE  J    BROWN.  JR.: 
H.R.  12012    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
M.  Scanlon,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    CELLER 
H.R.  13013    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
L.  Oomberg;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL; 
HR.  12014    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs, 
Clotilde  Arnoldl:    to  the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana: 
HJl.  12015.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cotton 
Product*  Co..  Inc  :  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr    PARBSTEIN 
H  R.  iboie.  A   bin    for   the    relief   of   Wong 
Yue  Hong;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

H.R.  12017.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alberto 

E    Diaz;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

KR.  12018.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mr. 

Chung-Yen   Mao,   to  the  Committee  on   the 

Judiciary. 

By   Mr    GROSS 
UM.  12019.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Enzo   De   Paris:    to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  HALPERN: 
H.R.  13020    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Amado 
itianuel    Vina;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  HORTON 
H.R.  12021.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Leda 
Kemmet:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 
H.R.  12022.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Terrance 
L.    Llndemann;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  KING  of  New  York : 
H.R.  12023.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Itzhaq 
Peldman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAN   ( by  request  I  : 
H  R.  12024.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WUliam 
Temes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   MORRIS: 
H  R   12025    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
V.  Yason;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  12026    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  AchlUe 
Buonapane:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  12027.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herman 
Hyman;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  PELL Y 
HJi   12028    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Jal- 
Poong   Cho;    to   the   Committee    on    the  Ju- 
diciary 

HJl.  12029.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harzal 
M.  Rahmani;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr  PUCINSKI 
H.R.  12030    A    bin    for    the    relief   of  John 
Burnham;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H.R.  12031.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appolnt- 
msnt  of  Col  William  W.  Watkln.  Jr.,  profes- 
sor of  the  U.S  Military  Academy,  in  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel,  Regular  Army,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr  ST  GERMAIN 
H.R.    12033    A    bill    for    the   relief    of   Mrs. 
Naclma  Antoun  Charchafliah:    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  TUNJTBT: 
HJl.  13033.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Manuel  de  Recende  de  Sousa  Andrade;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  12034.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evena  J. 
Roberts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  YATES: 
H.R.  12035.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
Manglameli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.J.  Res.  801.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  beginning 
March  14,   1966,  as  National  Citrus  Week;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

312.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  International  Woodworkers  of  America, 
Portland,  Greg.,  relative  to  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 


SENATE 

Wkdnesday,  Jam  .ary  12,  19(50 

The  Senate  met  at  8  o'clock  p.m.,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  January  10,  1966. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Bishop  W.  Earl  Ledden,  Wesley  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Washington,  D.C.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer : 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  brought  us  to 
this  high  hour,  we  give  Thee  hearty 
thanks  that  tonight  we,  and  the  Nation, 
may  hear  the  voice  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  We  are  grateful  for 
his  restoration  to  health,  and  we  pray 
that  Thou  wilt  continually  replenish  his 
strength  and  wisdom  and  courage. 

Be  Thou  with  the  millions  across  the 
Nation  who  will  listen  to  the  President 
tonight.  Prepare  them  all.  by  love  of 
country  and  dedication  to  its  lofty  prin- 
ciples, to  hear  with  open  mind  and  loyal 
devotion  to  America.  Give  all  to  recog- 
nize how  great  a  thing  it  is  to  hear 
without  distortion:  what  demand  it 
makes  upon  the  sincerity  of  our  pursuit 
of  truth,  the  purity  of  our  dedication  to 
equal  justice  under  law,  the  reach  of 
our  compassion,  the  sensitivity  of  our 
conscience. 

Make  us  equal,  then,  to  the  demands 
upon  all  hearers  this  night,  that  we  all 
may  remember  the  words  of  our  Lord 
when  He  said.  Take  heed  how  ye  hear. 

In  His  name.     Amen. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that 
Hon.  Carl  Albert,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  had  been  elected 
Speaker  pro  tempore  during  the  absence 
of  the  Speaker. 

The  message  also  notified  the  Senate 
that  a  committee  of  three  Members  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  join  with  a  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  notify  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  a  quorum 
of  each  House  hawJ  been  assembled,  and 
that  the  Congress  was  ready  to  receive 


any  communication  that  he  may  be 
pleased  to  make. 

The  message  further  notified  the  Sen- 
ate that  a  quorum  of  the  House  was  pres- 
ent and  that  the  House  was  ready  to 
proceed  with  business. 

The  message  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  529)  providing  for  a  joint  ses- 
sion to  receive  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent, in  which  it  i-equested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  Herbert  C.  Bonner,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  transmitted  the  resolution  of 
the  House  thereon. 


the  President  of  the  United  States  shaU  be 
pleased  to  make  to  them. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  OP  JOINT  COMMITTEE  TO 
NOTIFY  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
joint  committee  appointed  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
notify  the  President  that  quorums  of  the 
two  Houses  have  assembled  and  are 
ready  to  receive  any  communication  he 
may  desire  to  make  have  performed  that 
duty  and  now  report  that  at  9  o'clock 
tonight  the  President  will  deliver  to 
Congress  his  message  on  the  state  of  the 
Union. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
FRIDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  joint  session  tonight  to  hear 
the  President  of  the  United  States  de- 
liver his  state  of  the  Union  message,  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Friday  next. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ATTENDANCE    OF    SENATORS 

The  following  additional  Senators  at- 
tended the  session  of  the  Senate  to- 
night : 

E.  L.  Bartlett.  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Alaska;  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina: Henry  M.  Jackson,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Washington;  Thruston  B. 
Morton,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Kentucky;  Abraham  Ribicoff,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Connecticut;  and  Har- 
rison A.  Williams,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  New  Jersey. 


JOINT  SESSION  TO   RECEIVE   MES- 
SAGE  FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  t)efore  the  Senate 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  529,  and 
ask   for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  House  Con- 
current Resolution  529,  wiiich  will  be 
read. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  529)  was  read,  considered,  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
tthe  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  assemble  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Wednesday, 
January  12,  1966,  at  9  o'clock  p.m.,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  such  communication  as 


RECESS  UNTIL  8:30  P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ators are  expected  to  gather  here  and  to 
leave  the  Senate  Chamber  at  8:42. 
Therefore.  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  8:30  p.m.,  at  which  time 
there  will  be  a  quorum  call  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  House  Chamber. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  8 
o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.*  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  8 :  30  p.m.  today. 

At  8:30  o'clock  p.m.,  on  the  expira- 
tion of  the  recess,  the  Senate  reconvened, 
when  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 


I 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC    NO.  321) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
now  time  for  the  Senate  to  move  as  a 
body  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Thereupon  <at  8  o'clock  and  42  min- 
utes p.m.  I  the  Senate,  preceded  by  the 
administrative  assistant  to  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  (William  S.  Cheatham)  ;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  (Emery  L.  Fra- 
zier);  the  Sergesmt  at  Arms-designate, 
Robert  G.  Dunphy,  and  the  President 
pro  tempore,  proceeded  to  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  hear  the  ad- 
dress by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

(The  address  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  this  day  delivered  by  him 
to  the  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  appears  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  today's 
Record.) 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  FRIDAY 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  joint  session 
of  the  two  Houses,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  at  9  o'clock 
and  59  minutes  p.m.,  the  Senate  ad- 
journed until  Friday,  January  14,  1966, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Morris  Weinberg 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  20.  Morris  Weinberg  will  cele- 
brate his  90th  birthday.  At  the  same 
time,  he  and  his  gracious  wife.  Dora. 
will  celebrate  their  65th  wedding  anni- 
versary. It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
salute  these  fine  people  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  enrichment  of 
American  life. 


Morris  Weinberg  is  the  founder  of  the 
Day-Jewish  Journal,  a  paper  which  has 
been  an  important  voice  in  Jewish- Amer- 
ican affairs  since  1914.  But  even  be- 
fore that,  Morris  Weinberg  was  a  dy- 
namic force.  Since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, he  has  been  a  man  who  has  devoted 
himself  to  noble  causes.  His  is  a  name 
that  evokes  the  warmest  feelings  of  ad- 
miration and  respect.  He  has  served 
his  people  and  his  country  very,  very 
well. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weinberg  are  currently 
enjoying  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  a  retire- 
ment which  they  have  both  earned.  I 
am  certain  that  my  colleagues,  of  what- 
ever faith  they  may  be.  join  me  In  ex- 
tending their  salutations  and  best  wishes 
to  Morris  and  Dora  Weinberg.    I  wish 


them  many,  many  more  years  of  fruit- 
ful and  happy  life.  They  are  a  wonder- 
ful example  of  l^ne  Jews  and  fine 
Americans. 


Geoffe  Perrin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.    Mr.  Speaker.  George 
Perrin,  president  of  Plastics  Research 
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k  Development  Corp.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark., 
Is  a  resident  ot  the  district  which  I  am 
honored  to  represent.  In  December  he 
was  named  to  receive  the  1966  American 
Success  Story  Award,  1  of  only  10  busi- 
nessmen throughout  the  country  to  be 
so  named,  by  the  Free  Enterprise  Awards 
Association.  Inc. 

Mr.  Perrln  was  cited  for  one  man's 
aUUty  to  biilld  a  prestige  Independent 
business  by  seeking  out  and  filling  In- 
dustrial needs.  From  a  modest  start,  he 
built  Plastics  Research  &  Development 
Corp.  to  a  «0.000-square-foot  plant  with 
completely  coordinated  facilities  for 
product  development,  mold  building,  cus- 
tom molding,  assembly,  packaging  and 
distribution  serving  leading  manufac- 
turers and  distributors.  Divisions  of 
Plastics  Research  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribute home  decorative  products,  toys, 
mlUtary  identification,  and  fishing 
tackle,  with  worldwide  sales  employing 
200  people.  Especially  noted  are  his  124 
models  of  realistic  fishing  lures. 

We  are  proud  to  have  him  In  our  area. 
He  Is  doing  a  wonderful  job  for  the  State 
of  Arkansas  and  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  My  heartiest  congratulations  to 
Oeorge  Perrln. 


A  CaD  f or  a  PnbBc  Awareness  of  U.S. 
Maritime  Plight 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

ov  wASHiMeroif 
IN  THX  HOUSK  OF  REPRKBENTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  January  12.  1968 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  Jan- 
uary Issue  of  the  magazine  Navy,  pub- 
lished by  the  Navy  League  of  the  United 
States  there  is  an  article  which  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
This  article  consists  of  excerpts  from  a 
speech  by  Capt.  James  E.  Heg.  UJ3.  Navy, 
and  is  entitled  "A  Call  for  a  Public 
Awareness  of  UJB.  Maritime  Plight." 

Captain  Heg,  In  his  speech,  calls  upon 
the  public  to  awaken  to  the  facts  about 
the  critical  state  of  our  merchant  marine. 
He  astutely  points  out  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  planning  a  modem  auto- 
mated merchant  marine  and  that  It  Is 
Ironic  that  we  as  a  nation  compare  all  of 
our  forms  of  power  to  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union  with  the  exception  of  our  mer- 
cbAnt  marine  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  within  a  few  years. 
Captain  Heg  points  out,  the  Soviet  Union 
wlU  be  In  a  position  to  dominate  the  sea 
lanes  and  he  leaves  it  to  his  readers' 
speculation  as  to  what  such  a  situation 
could  portend  for  the  United  States.  He 
goes  further  by  pointing  to  the  great 
amount  of  money  that  is  being  spent  In 
other  areas  of  transportation. 

This  article  points  out  that  since  the 
Merchant  Marine  Aot  was  passed  In  1936 
that  the  United  States  has  spent  more  on 
the  development  of  one  single  aircraft 
than  it  has  in  an  29  years  In  the  area  of 
mereliant  marine  develoftment.  As  a 
matter  of  faot,  during  19«6  the  VS.  Mari- 
time Administration  is  slated  to  spend 


no  more  than  the  minuscule  sum  of  $250,- 
000  on  research  and  development  toward 
advanced  ships  and  systems.  Compare 
this  with  what  we  are  spending  for  air 
transportation  and  other  means  of  de- 
fense. 

I   commend   this   article   to  my   col- 
leagues. 


The  Plight  of  the  Little  Businessman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

OF    MICHIGAN- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  recess,  In  traveling  about  my 
part  of  Michigan,  I  was  of  course  pleased 
to  note  the  general  feeling  of  pro.sperlty. 
but  was  dismayed  to  observe  the  number 
of  truly  small  businesses  that  have  closed 
their  doors;  small  merchants  on  the  main 
streets  of  country  towns.  I  am  certain 
this  condition  is  not  peculiar  to  my  dis- 
trict but  is  general  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. The  really  small  businessman, 
managing  his  own  store,  running  his  own 
shop,  employing  a  few  people,  has  been 
much  more  than  a  symbol  of  enterprise 
in  the  rural  communities  of  America. 

Much  of  the  plight  in  which  the  little 
businessman  finds  himself  today  is  due 
to  goverrunentally  imposed  regulation. 
No  one  outside  these  groups  of  doughty 
competitors  realizes  the  economic  bur- 
den which  a  multitude  of  increasingly 
complex  reports  for  governmental  agen- 
cies casts  upon  them.  Burdensome  and 
equivocal  regulations,  sometimes  misin- 
terpreted by  Government  employees  in 
the  field,  to  Impose  impossible  economic 
burdens,  have  been  enough  to  drive  the 
smallest  enterpriser  from  the  ranks  of 
the  self-employed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  truly  said 
that  a  business  enterprise  never  stands 
still.  In  business  you  either  go  forward 
or  backward.  These  small  business  peo- 
ple do  not  complain  about  the  rigors  of 
competition.  They  are  willing  to  take 
their  chances  with  their  competitors. 
Their  plea  is  to  be  freed  from  Govern- 
ment regulations  written  with  big  busi- 
ness in  mind,  which  overburden  them  but 
are  taken  by  their  bigger  competitors  in 
stride  as  part  of  overhead. 

In  recent  months  I  have  received  sev- 
eral letters  from  small  businessmen  In 
my  district  making  this  plea.  Among 
them  is  a  letter  from  Fred  Konlng.  a 
restaurateur  In  Douglas.  Mich.,  with- 
in my  congressional  district.  The  Sau- 
gatuck-Douglas  area  is  one  of  Michi- 
gan's fine  summer  resorts,  and  Fred  Ko- 
nlng, In  a  long-established  business,  has 
been  successful  thus  far.  But  he  writes 
me  as  follows: 

During  the  last  tbree  decades,  we  have 
seen  fit  to  lubaldlze  tbe  world,  the  farmer. 
th«  l&borer,  the  Negro,  the  poor,  including 
the  onee  that  could  work  but  won't.  There 
are  funlliee  that  have  proepered  on  relief. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  ha« 
gratranteed  bJg  business  a  profit  by  letting 
contracts  on  a  cost-plus  basis. 


Have  the  powers  that  be  ever  considered 

the  little  businessman?  I  don't  mean  the 
small  businessman;  I  mean  the  little  ones, 
like  myself. 

We  have  never  asked  for  nor  wanted  any 
subsidies.  All  we  want  la  a  chance  to  sur- 
vive. How  many  of  the  legislators  who  are 
so  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  masses 
have  ever  been  in  a  competitive  field  and 
have  had  to  earn  a  living  by  competition, 
let  alone  meet  a  payroll? 

Wouldn't  it  be  possible  to  think  ot  all 
of  us  instead  of  the  select  groups  they  have 
seen  fit  to  sponsor? 

As  little  business  people,  all  we  ask  is  the 
right    to    run    our    own    business — sink    or 
swim — and  pay  our  taxes. 
Respectfully. 

Prh)  Koning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  do  a  better  job 
at  lawmaking,  and  the  bureaucracy 
would  write  fairer  regulations,  if  the  con- 
cerns of  little  businessmen  were  taken 
into  account.  All  big  business  started 
small.  The  man  or  woman  who  has  an 
idea  and  the  ability  and  courage  to  ven- 
ture It  In  competitive  enterprise  still  con- 
tributes much  to  our  progress;  and  Gov- 
ernment should  take  care  in  its  laws  and 
regulations  that  an  economic,  political, 
and  social  climate  encouraging  small 
business  is  fostered. 


Janwiry  12,  1966 
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Anniversary  of  Independence  of  Chad, 
January  II,  1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  11,  1966,  a  country  formerly 
part  of  French  Equatorial  Africa,  but 
with  an  area  more  than  twice  that  of 
France,  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  its 
independence. 

That  nation.  Chad,  had  been  one  of 
the  four  territories  in  French  Equato- 
rial Africa  since  1910.  Through  a  series 
of  progressive  steps,  which  Included  the 
dissolution  of  French  Equatorial  Africa 
In  1959,  Chad  assumed  a  place  among 
independent  nations  of  the  world  in 
1960. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of 
this  landlocked  area.  At  the  time  of 
first  reports  from  European  travelers  in 
the  late  19th  century,  Individual  domains 
were  ruled  by  warring  sultans  and  the 
territory  served  primarily  as  a  hunting 
ground  for  foreign  slave  traders. 

Today.  President  Francois  Tombal- 
baye  leads  the  nation  under  a  constitu- 
tion approved  in  1962.  President  Tom- 
balbaye  and  his  2.8  million  fellow  citi- 
zens are  moving  their  new  nation  for- 
ward on  all  fronts — political,  social,  and 
economic. 

Although  Chad  has  a  desert  area  as 
large  as  the  State  of  Texas,  It  is  self- 
sufBclent  In  food  production.  National 
Imports  reached  $34  million  and  exports 
$25  million  in  1964.  The  United  States 
Is  participating  in  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  Chad  with  a  modest  aid  pro- 


gram which,  since  1962,  has  averaged 
some  $700,000  annually. 

Chad  maintains  friendly  relations  with 
our  country  and  retains  close  ties  with 
France  as  a  member  of  the  French  Com- 
munity. It  has  occupied  a  seat  in  the 
United  Nations  since  1960. 

Therefore,  It  is  appropriate  that  the 
United  States,  conscious  of  its  own  rela- 
tive youth,  acknowledge  and  offer  con- 
gratulations upon  the  anniversary  of  In- 
dependence of  a  still  younger  member  of 
the  community  of  nations. 


Salute  to  Sudan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESHrNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  12, 1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary' 1 ,  the  Republic  of  Sudan  celebrated 
the  10th  anniversary  of  her  independ- 
ence. As  you  are  aware,  the  2d  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  had  not  yet  convened. 
However,  I  did  not  want  the  opportunity 
overlooked  to  extend  to  the  people  and 
the  Government  of  Sudan  the  warmest 
felicitations  of  this  country  on  this  oc- 
casion. Congratulations  are  therefore 
e.xtended  on  this  occasion  to  His  Ex- 
cellency Ismail  el  Ezhari,  the  President 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  State;  and  to 
Hi.s  Excellency  Abbash  el  Obeid.  the  Su- 
danese Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

Traditionally,  most  Americans  anx- 
iously await  the  end  of  an  old  year  and 
lock  forward  to  the  approach  of  the  new 
year  in  anticipation  of  prosperity,  prog- 
ress, and  peace.  But  January  1  has  even 
more  significance  to  the  people  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Sudan. 

It  was  on  this  date  in  1956  that  this 
huge  country  was  proclaimed  an  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  state.  Compris- 
ing an  area  almost  one-tenth  of  the  Afri- 
can continent,  this  young  and  dynamic 
Republic  is  a  land  of  more  than  12  mil- 
lion inhabitants. 

However,  it  should  be  noted  that  while 
the  Sudan  is  celebrating  Its  10th  anniver- 
sary as  an  independent  Republic,  its  his- 
torical legacy  goes  back  very  far  indeed. 
Ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions  and  refer- 
ences in  the  Old  Testament — to  the  Land 
of  Kush — bear  evidence  of  the  Sudan's 
pa.st  greatness.  During  most  of  the  19th 
century,  the  Sudan  was  under  Turkish- 
Egyptian  subjugation  with  a  short  period 
of  independence  between  1885  and  1899. 
Following  the  joint  British-Egyptian  re- 
conquest  of  the  country  in  1896-98,  a  new 
goverrmiental  system  had  to  be  devised. 
This  resulted  in  joint  Anglo-Egyptian 
administration  or  condominium,  as  the 
system  was  called. 

The  Sudan  is  a  land  of  sharp  con- 
trasts, divided  between  the  economicsdly 
developed  Moslem  north  and  the  largely 
pagan  and  Christian  underdeveloped 
south.  However,  strong  efforts  are  being 
made  to  overcome  these  and  other  handi- 
caps. 


Sudan's  somewhat  small  and  scattered 
population  and  lack  of  known  resources 
has  forced  the  country's  economy  to  re- 
main primarily  an  agricultural  one. 
Cotton  is  the  mainstay  of  the  Sudanese 
economy,  and  accounts  for  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  the  country's  total 
exports  and  about  30  percent  of  the  total 
world  production  of  the  long  staple  vari- 
ety. The  Gezira  scheme,  which  devel- 
oped a  large  portion  of  the  south  to 
relative  wealth,  htis  proved  itself  a  model 
of  agricultural  achievement  which  other 
undeveloped  areas  conceivably  could 
adopt.  Extensive  irrigation  could  in- 
crease the  chances  for  an  even  more  di- 
versified economy.  Liberal  foreign  trade 
policies  have  aided  in  stimulating  Su- 
dan's exports  and  imports.  Its  world 
trade  balance  is  satlsftictory  and  foreign 
exchange  reserves  have  steadily  grown 
to  over  $150  million.  Annual  capital 
formation  is  at  approximately  10  per- 
cent and  development  investments  are 
growing  at  a  rate  of  more  than  8  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product,  which  has 
been  estimated  at  S900  million. 

Internal  problems  have  not  prevented 
the  Sudan  from  taking  an  active  part  in 
international  affairs,  sis  its  membership 
in  the  United  Nations  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Africa  has  demonstrated;  in 
addition,  the  Sudan  is  an  important 
member  In  such  organizations  as  the 
League  of  Arab  States,  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity,  and  the  International 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee. 

Though  the  Sudan  has  been  experi- 
encing what  one  might  call  growing  pains 
there  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  resolution 
and  determination  of  this  large  and 
friendly  country  to  meet  the  challenges 
and  overcome  the  diflBculties  which  beset 
it. 

I  am  certain  that  the  entire  American 
people  join  me  in  extending  warm  and 
sincere  congratulations  on  this,  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Sudan. 


Ski  in  Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Congressional  Sponsoring 
Committee.  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
first  annual  Pennsylvania  Ski  Ball  which 
will  take  place  next  Saturday  evening. 
January  15,  at  the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel 
in  this  city.  The  affair  is  designed  to 
promote  our  State's  rapidly  growing  rec- 
reation industry,  particularly  the  out- 
standing ski  resorts,  as  well  as  to  make  a 
contribution  to  assist  in  financing  the 
U.S.  ski  team  at  the  next  Olympic  games. 

Winter  sports  enthusiasts  in  this  area 
should  be  especially  interested  in  the  ex- 
cellent winter  sports  facilities  now  avail- 
able in  Pennsylvania.  It  Is  a  long  day's 
trip  to  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont,  but 
Pennsylvania's  winter  wonderlands  are 


between  2  and  4  hours  by  car  from  the 
Nation's  Capital.  Many  groups  and 
fEunilies  leave  Washington  on  Friday 
afternoons  to  enjoy  full  weekends  of  win- 
ter sports  in  our  State. 

Gov.  William  Scranton  and  Senators 
Hugh  Scott  and  Joseph  S.  Clark,  Jr., 
are  honorary  chairmen  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Ski  Ball  sponsored  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Society  of  Washington.  General 
chairman  is  Attorney  William  D.  Patton, 
of  Johnstown,  who  is  vice  president  of 
the  society.  We  all  invite  you  to  take 
advantage  of  the  healthy  reci-eational 
facilities  that  are  in  such  easy  reach  of 
this  area .      

Paralyzed  at  9,  Dicky  Chapnt  Wins  Jayce* 
Outstanding  Young  Man  Award 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF    New    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Satui-day  in  St.  Paul.  Minn..  Richard 
Raymond  Chaput.  of  Nashua,  N.H.,  will 
be  honored  by  the  National  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  one  of  10  out- 
standing young  men  in  America  for  1965. 

The  great  dimensions  of  this  achieve- 
ment become  clear  when  one  realizes 
that  Richard  Chaput  has  been  paralyzed 
from  the  neck  down  by  childhood  polio 
for  21  of  his  28  years.  For  much  of  his 
boyhood,  his  adolescence,  and  now  in  his 
young  manhood,  Richard  Chaput  has 
been  confined  to  bed.  His  nights  must 
be  spent  in  an  iron  lung. 

In  his  book.  "Not  To  Doubt,"  Mr. 
Chaput  describes  the  physical  and 
mental  torment  through  which  he  passed 
and  how  he  overcame  the  blackest  de- 
pression and  despair,  with  the  aid  of  his 
native  cheerfulness  and  a  rocklike  faith 
in  God.  He  is  also  the  first  to  recognize 
the  essential  love  and  support  received 
from  his  family  and  friends,  particularly 
his  parents. 

INSPIRATION  TO  THOUSANDS 

Through  his  book,  his  articles,  and 
stories,  Richard  Chaput  has  touched  and 
Inspired  countless  thousands.  The  act 
of  wi-iting  Is  immensely  dlflScult  for  him. 
Because  of  his  affliction,  it  Is  hard  for 
him  lo  speak  and  he  cannot  use  his  hands 
or  arms  at  all.  Dictating  letters  or  other 
writing  is  very  difficult.  Most  of  his  writ- 
ing is  done  on  an  ingenious  electric  type- 
writer specially  designed  so  that  he  can 
operate  it  painstakingly  with  his  tongue. 

I  first  met  him  in  person  last  year 
when  I  called  on  him  at  the  nurshig  home 
where  he  was  staying.  It  was  apparent 
at  once  that  here  was  a  most  unusual 
person.  He  had  accepted  his  grievous 
condition  philosophically,  not  without 
question,  but  without  wasting  time  in 
railing  and  complaining  against  a  situa- 
tion which  wsis  beyond  the  power  of  man 
to  change. 

NASHVA  MAN  Or  THE  TEAR 

He  was  named  Man  of  the  Year  by  the 
Nashua  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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J«»t  year  and  soon  thereafter  the  process 
wa«  started  to  nominate  him  for  the  na- 
tional honors  now  accorded  to  him.  I 
wai  honored  to  endorse  this  nomination 
on  his  behalf  and  I  now  feel  honored  once 
more  to  pay  him  this  tribute  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

He  is  a  truly  outstanding  and  most  in- 
spirational American.  I  congratulate 
him  on  his  award  and  I  congratulate  the 
Jaycees  on  the  wisdom  of  their  choice. 


Oae-Qiarter  Ccatary  of  Fam-Labor- 
Counmer  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALZFOKm* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  12.  1966 

Mt.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  commemoration  of  its  25 
years  of  service,  the  California  Farm  Re- 
search and  Legislative  Committee  pub- 
lished an  Interesting  and  colorful 
brochure  entitled  "One-Quarter  Century 
of  Parm-Labor-Consumer  Action."  The 
purpose  of  the  brochure  is  to  review  the 
history  and  accompllsliments  of  the 
committee,  and  this  purpose  is  certainly 
well  achieved. 

The  Farm  Research  and  Legislative 
Committee  had  Its  beginning  In  Febru- 
ary IMl.  when,  due  to  the  loss  of  an  ex- 
port market  In  war-torn  Europe  and  the 
subsequent  sharp  drop  in  the  price  of 
fruit,  Santa  Clara  County  pnine  and 
apricot  growers  banded  together  to  ask 
for  purchase  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  some  of  the  unsold  fruit.  This 
first  unified  effort  resulted  in  an  ap- 
propriation of  $25  million  and  a  success- 
ful increase  In  the  market  price  of  fruit. 

Behind  the  developing  variety  of  pro- 
grams which  the  committee  has  worked 
for.  the  overriding  commitment  was  and 
la  to  the  family  farm,  the  farm  which 
provides  a  llvtog  for  a  farm  family, 
members  of  which  do  most  of  the  work 
rather  than  directing  the  work  of 
others.  To  help  Insure  the  economic 
survival  of  the  family  farm  the  commit- 
tee places  top  priority  in  establishing 
Jointly  owned  and  operated  farmer-to- 
oonsumer  mariteting  and  distribution  co- 
operatives. TO  achieve  this  goal,  the 
committee  is  working  with  farm  groups. 
Other  cooperatives,  and  organized  labor. 
The  hope  is  that  such  cooperatives  will 
hdp  to  reduce  the  sometimes  very  great 
spread  between  consumer  prices  and 
what  the  farmer  receives.  For  while  the 
general  standard  and  cost  of  living  have 
been  rising,  the  level  of  farm  income  has 
been  a  consistent  problem.  As  'One- 
Quarter  Century"  Illustrates,  "from  1953 
to  1M4.  net  farm  operator's  income 
dropped  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  1.4 
percent.  In  1964  per  capita  non- 
farm  inoMne  was  12.595;  in  contrast  per 
capita  farm  Income  was  $966." 

The  Farm  Research  and  Legislative 
Committee  is  not  concerned  only,  how- 
ever, with  the  level  of  farm  income.  The 
oommlttM  has  taken  an  active  role  In  the 


advocacy  of  a  Federal  food  stamp  pro- 
gram to  provide  a  better  diet  for  low-in- 
come families,  of  a  Federal  school  milk 
program,  and  of  lower  gas  and  electric 
rates  in  the  rcKion.  Further,  their  inter- 
national concern  is  evident  in  the  com- 
mittees  early  support  and  educational 
campaign  for  the  establishment  of  the 
United  Nations  as  well  as  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organizations  freedom- 
from-hunger  campaign. 

Accurately  described  in  this  brochure 
as  the  •nerve  center"  for  the  Farm  Re- 
search and  Legislative  Committee  is  its 
executive  secretary  Mrs.  Grace  Mc- 
Donald, who  doubles  her  tremendous 
workload  by  serving  as  executive  secre- 
tary for  the  Northern  California  Free- 
dom-FYom-Hunger  Campaign.  Judging 
from  the  achievements  of  the  past  25 
years.  I  feel  confident  that  Mrs. 
McDonald  and  her  associates  on  the 
California  Farm  Research  and  Legisla- 
tive Committee  will  continue  to  work 
successfully  with  and  for  fanners, 
laborers,  and  consumers  in  California. 
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Interest  on  Poor  Man's  Bonds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  12.  1966 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  on  January  11  had  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Fair  Play  on  Savings 
Bonds  ■  and  because  I  agree  with  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  editorial,  I 
am  calling  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues by  quoting  it  now  at  length. 
Paib  Pi^t  on  Savings  Bonds 

Alert  Investors  have  been  getting  much 
higher  yields  since  the  Federal  Re8er^•e  raised 
Interest  rates  in  December  But  buyers  of 
savings  bonds  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  still  re- 
ceive Just  3^4  percent  on  their  purchases. 
Thus  the  Treasury  is.  in  effect,  shortchang- 
ing savings  bond  buyers,  who  are  mainly  peo- 
ple In  the  low-  and  middle-Income  brackets. 

Apparently  these  small  savers  are  also 
learning  that  savings  bonds  are  no  bargain. 
Despite  the  fact  that  many  bonds  are  bought 
through  payroll  deduction  plans,  sales  In 
December  were  11  percent  less  than  they  were 
a  year  earlier 

A  higher  rate  of  Interest  on  Treasury  sav- 
ings bonds  would  protect  small  investors 
who  do  not  know  their  way  around  the  finan- 
cial markeu.  By  increasing  purchases  of 
the  bonds,  it  would  also  help  the  fight 
against  InflaUon.  There  Is  no  need  to  make 
bond  rates  competitive  with  markeUble 
Treasury  obligations,  which  fluctuate  In 
price,  or  even  with  the  new  high  rates  being 
offered  financial  Institutions.  Savings  bonds 
are  the  safest  of  securities  and  ofTer  a  tax 
advantage  as  well;  so  a  small  Increase  would 
suffice. 

The  President  has  the  power  to  raise  the 
rat«  to  a  maximum  of  4I4  percent.  It  will 
take  at  least  4  percent  to  play  fair  with  small 
savers.  We  think  4  percent  should  be  of- 
fered them — and  soon. 

Because  most  of  the  holders  of  Treas- 
ury savings  bonds  are  in  the  low-  and 
middle-income  bracket  and  have  no 
lobby  here  in  Washington,  I  am  prepared 


to  join  others  who  artlciUate  their  prob- 
lems, in  endeavoring  to  get  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  exercise  his 
power  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest  on 
these  bonds. 

It  is  most  significant  that  on  the  same 
day  that  this  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Times  there  were  other  articles  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  which  pointed  up 
the  necessity  for  Presidential  action  at 
this  time.  These  articles  contained  the 
following  significant  information: 

First.  Yields  on  Treasury's  latest  is- 
sues of  short-term  bills  hit  a  6-year  high. 
Yields  on  26-week  bills  rose  to  4.737  per- 
cent and  the  average  return  to  investors 
on  13-week  bills  rose  to  4.585  per- 
cent. These  Treasury  bills  are  pur- 
chased primarily  by  banks  and  large  cor- 
porations. 

Second.  Short-term  Interest  rates  re- 
sumed an  upward  course  along  a  broad 
front  since  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
boosted  the  discount  rate  to  4^2  percent 
last  December  5,  Large  New  York  City, 
Chicago,  and  west  coast  banks  are  offer- 
ing 4.875  percent  on  certificates  of  de- 
posit of  180  days  and  longer. 

Third.  GMAC  and  International  Har- 
vester Increased  their  rate  on  180-  to 
270-day  paper  to  ^Yb  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  all  of  these 
events,  I  am  urging  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  in- 
crease Interest  rates  on  Treasury  savings 
bonds  to  the  maximum  limit  of  the  Pres- 
ident's power,  but  In  any  event  to  at  least 
4  percent. 


Service  of  General  Wad»worth 
Ontstandinf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  FLOKIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  12.  1966 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sunday, 
January  16,  1966,  will  mark  the  retire- 
ment of  Brig.  Gen.  Louie  C.  Wadsworth 
from  the  National  Guard. 

With  his  retirement  a  chapter  closes 
in  Florida  National  Guard  history  and 
his  place  will  be  difficult  to  fill.  His  has 
been  a  record  of  dedication  and  service, 
and  I  join  with  his  friends  throughout 
the  State  and  Nation  in  paying  tribute  to 
him  as  he  concludes  a  distinguished  mili- 
tary career. 

Ceremonies  Sunday  will  see  General 
Wadsworth  promoted  to  Major  General 
and  retired. 

So  closes  a  career  that  began  when  he 
enlisted  in  Company  E.  154th  Infantry, 
Florida  National  Guard  in  Live  Oak  Fla., 
April  18,  1923. 

General  Wadsworth  rose  through  the 
ranks,  being  commissioned  a  second  lieu- 
tenant m  1936.  He  held  this  rank  when 
called  to  active  duty  in  November  1940. 
He  served  with  the  124th  Infantry  as 
platoon  leader,  company  commander, 
battalion  executive  officer,  and  battalion 
commander  at  Camp  Blandlng,  Fla..  and 
Port  Benning,  Qa..  in  January  1944. 


He  later  served  as  regimental  execu- 
tive officer  and  regimental  commander  of 
the  3d  Student  Regiment,  the  Infantry 
School. 

He  served  in  the  Asiatic-Pacific 
Theater  as  G-3  with  general  head- 
quarters. Armed  Forces,  Pacific,  from 
June  1945  until  December  of  that  year. 

Released  from  active  duty  at  Camp 
Blandlng,  April  26,  1946,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel,  he  accepted  an  Organized  Re- 
serve Corps  appointment  prior  to  release 
from  active  duty,  and  served  in  this 
capacity  until  named  battalion  com- 
mander, 1st  Battalion,  124th  Infantry 
Regiment  in  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel. 
He  was  promoted  to  colonel  and  July  29, 
1962.  was  promoted  to  brigadier  general 
and  served  as  assistant  division  com- 
mander until  reorganization  in  1963  when 
he  was  redesignated  as  deputy  com- 
mander of  the  division,  the  position 
which  he  held  upon  retiring. 

His  decorations  and  awards  include 
the  American  Defense  Service  Medal, 
American  Campaign  Medal,  Asiatic- 
Pacific  Campaign  Medal,  World  War  n 
Victory  Medal,  Army  Forces  Reserve 
Medal  and  two  hourglass  devises,  Phil- 
ippine Liberation  Medal,  Florida  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal,  Florida  Serv- 
ice Medal,  and  Active  State  Service 
Ribbon. 

In  addition  to  his  distinguished  mili- 
tary service.  General  Wadsworth  has 
been  an  outstanding  citizen  in  his  role 
as  publisher  of  the  Suwaimee  Democrat, 
respected  weekly  newspaper  in  Live  Oak. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  Suwannee 
Democrat  has  been  cited  with  most  of 
Florida's  major  weekly  newspaper 
awards  and  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
activities  which  have  led  to  progress  for 
the  county  and  its  people. 

Born  May  30.  1906,  in  Mayo.  Fla.,  he 
moved  to  Live  Oak  at  the  age  of  six  and 
has  made  his  home  there  since  that  time 
with  the  exception  of  the  time  spent  in 
college  and  the  armed  services. 

The  son  of  the  late  Charles  Randell 
Wadsworth,  Sr.,  and  Mrs.  Nellie  Wads- 
worth, he  attended  Suwannee  High 
School  and  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1924.  He  graduated  from  Davidson  Col- 
lege in  North  Carolina.  After  working 
for  a  year  with  the  Addressograph  Co., 
he  returned  to  Live  Oak  in  1931  to 
become  editor  of  the  Suwannee  Demo- 
crat and  has  been  connected  with  the 
paper  since,  with  the  exception  of  the 
time  spent  in  military  service. 

He  served  as  president  of  the  National 
Guard  Officers  Association  in  Florida  In 
1950.  He  served  two  terms  as  president 
of  the  Suwannee  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  in  1955  was  named  Man 
of  the  Year  in  Suwannee  County. 

Another  primary  interest  in  his  civic 
life  was  his  membership  on  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Suwannee  County  Hos- 
pital, a  position  he  held  many  years. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club 
and  has  been  active  in  various  other  civic 
groups.  He  served  as  lieutenant  gover- 
nor of  the  Florida  district  for  Kiwanis 
Clubs. 

He  served  as  president  of  the  Rotary 
Club  in  1938  and  was  president  of  the 
junior  chamber  of  commerce  In  1940.  He 


served  as  commander  of  the  Suwarmee 
Post  107.  American  Legion,  in  1951. 

One  of  his  continuing  interests  has 
been  the  Suwannee  County  Fair,  serving 
several  times  as  president.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  present  fair  and  is 
the  only  director  left  of  the  original 
group. 

He  served  as  postmaster  in  Live  Oak 
from  July  1947  to  September  1948. 

In  1956  he  served  as  chairman  of  a 
county  commission-appointed  committee 
to  construct  the  coliseum  building  in  Live 
Oak. 

The  publication  of  the  newspaper  and 
the  operation  of  its  plant  has  been  the 
primary  interest  and  concern  of  the  pub- 
lisher through  the  years.  Active  in  the 
Florida  Press  Association,  he  served  as 
president  In  1948-49,  and  served  for  11 
years  as  a  director  of  the  association. 

As  publisher  of  the  paper,  he  has  di- 
rected the  Suwannee  Democrat  to  a  posi- 
tion of  high  regard  among  the  press  of 
Florida. 

He  also  published  the  Dixie  County 
Advocate  in  Cross  City,  the  Mayo  Free 
Press  in  Mayo  and  the  Branford  Herald 
in  Branford  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Wadsworths  make  their  home  on 
the  corner  of  11th  Street  and  Pine 
Avenue  in  Live  Oak.  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Miss  Clara  Staley.  and 
they  have  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Gayle 
McCrimon,  and  Charlotte. 

General  Wadsworth  is  a  warm,  per- 
sonal friend,  and  I  wanted  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  him  as  he 
concludes  his  distinguished  service  in  the 
National  Guard.  His  shoes  will  be  hard 
to  fill,  and  I  know  that  he  can  look  back 
with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  and  per- 
sonal pride  in  the  great  contributions 
which  he  has  made. 


Let's  Remove  Politics  and  Profit  From 
the  War  on  Poverty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  speech 
by  Representative  Don  H.  Clausen,  of 
California,  before  the  California  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Representative 
Clausen  Is  a  great  Independent  thinker 
with  a  wealth  of  fresh,  Interesting,  and 
new  ideas.  His  speech  offers  an  incisive 
analysis  of  the  poverty  program. 

The  speech  follows : 

Let's  Rcmovi:  PoLmcs  and  PBorrr  From  the 

War  on  Poverty 

(Address  of  Congressman  Don  H.  Clattsen 

before  the   California  State   Chamber   of 

Commerce,  Los  Angeles,  Dec.  9,  1965) 

The  so-called  war  on  poverty  got  off  to  a 

bad  start  and  Is  still  In  deep  trouble.    In  the 

past   few   days,   scandalous   headlines   were 

appearing    with    Increasing    frequency    as    I 

left  Washington.    Many  Members  of  Congress 

pointed  out  in  t^e  cong^'essional  debate  this 


year  the  problems  Inherent  In  the  law.  It 
U  not  enough  to  put  a  good  label  on  a  bill 
and  then  to  neglect  meaningful  standards 
and  guidelines.  The  first  thing  that  Is  wrong 
with  this  act  Is  that  It  was  not  written  by 
Congress  but  by  the  administration.  As 
problems  in  the  war  on  poverty  have  gained 
Increased  attention  by  the  public,  the  admin- 
istration, in  its  sensitivity,  has  refused  to 
allow  amendment  to  the  act. 

Last  year  when  hearings  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  act  were  opened  by  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  Chairman 
Adam  Clayton  Poweli.  charged  that  the  war 
on  poverty  was  a  "giant  fiesta  of  political 
patronage — a  political  porkbarrel "  and  made 
assurances  that  needed  directives  would  be 
written  into  the  law. 

It  appeared  that  something  substantial 
would  be  done,  but  as  witnesses  appeared. 
testifying  to  the  slipshod  manner  In  which 
the  program  was  being  implemented,  pres- 
sures were  applied  and  the  hearings  were 
stopped  after  only  5  days  of  testimony.  A 
few  meaningless  amendments  were  forced 
through  Congress  speedily  and  then,  with 
the  poverty  program  doomed  to  another  year 
of  operation  without  direction.  Chairman 
Powell  hastily  called  for  a  complete  exami- 
nation of  the  program.  A  large  committee 
staff  was  assembled,  hearings  were  promised 
In  the  field,  but  following  3  months  of 
investigation,  nothing  substantial  has  re- 
sulted. 

The  major  Issue  of  the  war  on  poverty, 
according  to  the  attention  It  has  received 
In  recent  months,  has  been  the  Issue  of  the 
Involvement  of  the  poor.  A  truly  effective 
war  on  poverty  will  not  do  things  for  the 
poor  [>eople — it  will  do  things  with  the  poor 
people.  This  Is  the  difference  between  the 
welfare-dole  approach  of  the  past  and  the 
potential  of  the  future. 

Almost  any  social  worker  or  person  work- 
ing with  the  poor  can  tell  you  what  the 
poor's  problems  are — lack  of  education,  lack 
of  a  Job  and  lack  of  motivation,  among 
others.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  poverty 
is  that  It  is  generally  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  No  wonder  many 
of  the  poor  have  become  cynical,  bitter  and 
without  hope. 

If  we  cannot  Involve  the  poor  In  the  solu- 
tion of  their  own  problems,  they  will  have  no 
place  to  go  but  to  the  streets.  No  one  knows 
their  problems  better  than  the  poor  them- 
selves. They  must  be  Involved  In  policy  deci- 
sions of  the  program  where  proposed  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  are  being  developed. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It — all  the  public 
relations  work  on  the  war  on  poverty  has 
raised  great  expectations  among  the  poor. 
We  had  better  make  this  program  work  or 
its  failures  will  generate  a  new  and  more  se- 
rious revolt  among  the  poor. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  poor 
should  be  involved  in  policy  roles.  Many  of 
their  frustrations  derive  from  their  conflict 
with  the  big  city  governments  and  institu- 
tions. In  some  ways  they  have  good  reason 
for  frustration.  Certainly  our  big  city  gov- 
ernments leave  a  great  deal  to  be  desired.  If 
the  poor  are  not  Involved  they  are  going  to 
flght  and  circumvent  the  existing  institu- 
tions. This  means  picket  lines,  riots  and 
demonstrations  that  waste  energy  and  talents 
that  could  be  otherwise  employed.  Involve- 
ment can  show  the  poor  that  they  can  work 
through  existing  agencies. 

This  does  not  mean  that  local  government, 
social  agencies,  and  the  State  should  not  have 
anything  to  say.  I  am  an  advocate  of  local 
control.  With  the  right  kind  of  representa- 
tive community  action  boards,  dictation  from 
Washington  should  become  virtually  unnec- 
essary. To  date  the  States  have  been  com- 
pletely bypassed  and  so  have  the  poor. 

During  the  debate  last  year,  the  Republi- 
cans proposed  an  amendment  that  would 
Insure  balanced  representation  on  commu- 
nity action  boards.     Belatedly,  the  Office  of 
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BotmomU!  Opporttmlty  luw  b«en  applylny  oar 
pcopowa,  but  it  U  not  writtcn  Into  tb*  tew. 
Oooaaqucntty,  vamaj  /vgnmiiniti—  tt^w  baan 
torn  Mundar  In  Uu  ttrlfe  over  tba  eatablUb- 
mant  of  a  program.  Proper  legUlatlon  could 
avoid  thla  waata. 

Wban  tba  fiildallnaa  were  flrat  eatabllabed 
for  running  tba  program,  the  admlnlxtratlon 
abowad  Uttla  Intareat  In  tbe  requirement  that 
tba  poor  participate  in  running  their  own 
programa.  The  flrat  dlrectlvea  did  not  even 
mantlOD  rapreaantatlon  of  the  poor,  although 
tba  law  ratiolraa  "maximum  feaalble  partici- 
pation of  tba  poor." 

Mr.  Sbrlvar  apparently  now  bellevea  that 
tba  poor  abould  not  only  belp  at  the  aervlce 
laral.  but  alao  at  the  blgbeat  policy  level. 
Tba  Biiraau  of  the  Budget  and  the  admlnU- 
tratlon  apparently  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Sbrlvar. 

Why  la  It  important  that  the  poor  be  In- 
volvedT  What  will  involvement  mean? 
Flrat.  Involvement  will  mean  motivation. 
Being  involved  provldea  a  glimmer  of  hope 
for  pa(q>le — tbat  tbeir  oplnlona  are  heard  and 
llatanad  to.  They  aaa  a  channel  of  working 
out  tbelr  fniatratlona  and  finding  aolutlona 
to  tbelr  own  problema.  Second,  Involvement 
means  reaponalblllty.  In  order  for  a  peraon 
to  act  reaponalbly,  he  muat  be  given  reepon- 
alblUty.  If  be  baa  no  decision  concerning 
tbe  factors  tbat  affect  bU  life,  he  will  not  feel 
tbat  he  la  reaponalbla  to  carry  out  the  decl- 
alona  made  for  blm. 

Wby  have  tbe  administration  spokesmen 
suddenly  become  so  cautious  over  this  Issue 
of  involvement  of  tbe  poor?  Tbe  poor  and 
tbelr  advoeatea  have  aeen  participation  as  an 
opportunity  to  change  or  overthrow  existing 
inatltutlona  and  government.  The  program, 
wblcb  tbe  administration  conceived  as  a 
political  boon,  or  boondoggle,  has  suddenly 
boomerangad.  The  poor  will  simply  not  be 
paclflad  by  another  handout  program  when 
ionathing  new  and  better  was  promised  and 
la  available. 

There  la  more  to  tbe  poverty  program  than 
tba  quaetlon  of  involvement  of  the  poor. 
There  ara  other  programa  bealde  tbe  com- 
munity action  program  in  which  political 
motivation  baa  compromised  the  effectlve- 
nsM  ot  tbe  program.  I  am  speaking  par- 
tleuterly  of  tba  Neighborhood  Toutb  COTpa. 
This  program,  properly  administered,  could 
provide  training  for  tbe  great  numbers  of 
unemployed  and  unemployable  youth.  In- 
stead. poUttclana  have  again  stepped  In  to 
use  this  program  for  tbelr  own  ends.  Recent 
newspaper  atudlas  of  Rhode  Island  Neigh- 
borhood Touth  Oorpa  programa  are  Indicative 
of  what  la  happening  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Batbtf  than  enrolling  poor  youths  to 
whom  this  program  would  give  needed  In- 
come, training  and  motivation,  enrolleee  are 
typically  from  famlllea  wboae  Income  la  In 
axoaaa  of  t7.000  per  annum.  Although  thU 
Inooaw  level  la  not  high.  It  la  far  above  tbe 
poverty  standard.  Some  of  tbe  youths,  I 
waa  appalled  to  laam,  were  college  enrolleee. 
raople  have  been  placed  on  tbe  payrolls  of 
tbe  program  aa  aupervlaora.  when  they  were 
performing  no  functions  for  tbe  corps,  but 
holding  other  municipal  Jobe.  Tbe  list  of 
atraaaa  goaa  on  and  on.  The  Boston  pro- 
gram la  tha  moet  recent  example  of  corrup- 
tlan.  Thar*,  enrolleee  collected  paycbecki 
long  after  tbatr  namee  were  off  tbe  payroll, 
and  aome  amployeea  of  tbe  program  col- 
lected aevaral  aalarlaa  through  tbe  use  of 
forged  IdantUleatlon  cards  provided  to  them 
by  tbe  program^  amployeea. 

Tha  Project  Baa4totart  aectlon  Is  generally 
reoognlaed  aa  tbe  beat  part  of  tbe  poverty 
program.  R  la  Intareatlng  to  note  thU  sec- 
tion waa  ortglnaUy  propoaad  4  years  ago  by 
SapubUcaaa,  but  turned  down  by  tbe  Dem- 
oeratte  majortty.  It  waa  included  In  an  edu- 
cation bUl  I  ooauthored.  HJt.  6422. 

Tha  quaatlon  li.  Where  do  we  go  ttom 
baraT  Tha  HepubUeana  In  Congreaa  Joined 
by  a  number  of  Damocrmto.  tba  Nattoaial 


Chamber  of  Conunerce  and  other  organiza- 
tions were  oppoaed  to  tbe  original  legisla- 
tion. Tbe  reason  was  not  that  we  were 
against  helping  the  poor;  rather  we  were 
against  the  manner  In  which  we  felt  this 
loosely  drawn  program  would  be  adminis- 
tered. It  Is  unfortunate  that  many  of  our 
objections  have  been  borne  out.  Those  In- 
clude the  lack  of  coordination,  confusion, 
flaunting  of  established  governmental  struc- 
tures and  the  cruel  hoax  of  raising  people's 
expectations  far  above  the  ability  of  this 
program  to  fulfill. 

Despite  objections,  the  war  on  poverty  has 
become  an  economical,  social,  and  political 
fact  of  life.  We  must  deal  with  It  as  a 
reality.  What  are  our  alternatives?  We  can 
vigorously  oppose  the  program,  and  by  so 
doing,  be  charged  with  being  against  the 
poor.  The  second  alternative  Is  to  Ignore,  or 
refuse  to  take  part  In,  the  war  on  poverty 
because  this  problem  Is  not  of  our  making. 
This  approach  would  be  to  bury  our  heads  In 
the  sand,  and,  again,  we  would  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for   failure. 

Our  final  alternative  Is  to  take  an  active 
part  In  the  program.  This  Is  my  reconmien- 
datlon.  Our  major  targets  should  be  the 
removal  of  politics  and  profit  from  poverty. 
The  war  on  poverty  Is  making  many  changes, 
some  distasteful  and  some  necessary,  In  most 
localities  across  the  Nation.  At  this  point.  It 
may  be  to  our  best  interests  to  take  over  and 
direct  the  poverty  program  with  the  dynamic 
and  creative  leadership  that  we  know  Is 
available  In  the  private  sector.  It  Is  not 
only  to  our  benefit,  but  It  Is  our  respon- 
sibility to  take  an  active  Interest  In  these 
programs  to  Insure  that  the  decisions  being 
made  are  carefully  weighed  and  carried  out 
In  a  proper  manner.  I  am  suggesting  that 
the  chamber  members  become,  when  possible, 
members  of  the  community  action  boards. 
There  may  also  be  roles  for  you  to  fill  In 
Offering  training  experiences  (or  program  en- 
rolleee. This  could  be  of  benefit  to  the 
employer  and  the  employee. 

In  this  way,  the  poor  can  watch  you  in  ac- 
tion. They  will  gain  knowledge  from  your 
psj-tlclpatlon.  You  will  gain  more  respect 
as  a  responsible  community  leader.  As  we 
all  realize  the  war  on  poverty  is  far  from 
the  solution  to  the  problem  of  economic  de- 
privation in  our  country,  we  must  seek  other 
means  of  alleviating  the  problem.  One  of 
the  primary  problems  of  poverty  Is  lack  of 
employment  by  the  poverty-stricken.  Jobs 
must  be  developed  for  these  people  and  more 
Importantly,  the  people  must  be  developed 
for  the  Jobs.  Those  of  us  who  have  worked 
for  a  living  or  developed  business  enterprises 
know  that  the  only  real  answer  for  reduc- 
tion of  poverty  and  unemployment  Is  to 
create  opportunities  for  the  individual  to  be- 
come self-motivated.  Increase  his  productiv- 
ity and  add  his  effort  to  the  acceleration  of 
economic  growth.  Human  energy  Is  the 
mainspring  to  progress.  Our  continuing 
challenge  is  to  develop  programs  that  spark 
tbe  enthusiasm  of  a  young  man  or  woman 
Who  la  attempting  to  propel  himself  Into 
orbit  in  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 

With  this  thought  In  mind,  a  group  of  de- 
termined Republicans,  myself  Included,  have 
ooautbored  legislation  that  we  think  will 
truly  provide  this  type  of  opportunity  for 
working  Americans.  Ratber  than  creating  a 
new  bureaucracy  that  might  Inhibit  the 
management  of  the  program,  we  have  chosen 
to  accentuate  the  positive  aspects  of  existing 
Institutions  and  enterprises.  We  have  intro- 
duced the  Human  Investment  Act  package. 
Tbe  flrat  of  two  bills  in  this  package  would 
encourage  employers  to  Increase  their  }ob 
training  and  retraining  programs  algnlflcant- 
ly  by  permitting  them  to  deduct  as  a  tax 
credit  up  to  7  percent  of  fimds  spent  In  such 
programs.  When  they  provided  the  7  per- 
oent  tax  credit  for  machinery  inveatment 
IncenUvea.  I  believe  they  left  out  tbe  moat 


important  Ingredient — Inoantlvea  for  up- 
grwllng  the  qualifications  of  human  re- 
sources. Tbe  purpoae  of  this  legislation  is  to 
correct  this  oversight. 

Tbe  second  bill  would  permit  employers  to 
hire  persons  over  46  without  serious  con- 
cern over  tbe  extra  coats  Involved  for  health 
Insurance  and  retirement  plans.  This,  too, 
would  be  aocompllabed  by  allowing  tax  cred- 
its to  balance,  in  part,  any  such  added  costs. 

In  case  you  haven't  gueesed  It,  I'm  trying 
to  use  tbe  tax  structure  to  belp  create  Incen- 
tives for  people  to  advance  their  way  In  life 
rather  than  destroy  their  initiative  through 
excessive  taxation.  As  we  seek  means  of  Im- 
proving our  education,  employment,  and 
other  programs  for  social  progress,  we  must 
seek  positive  means  of  making  the  teix  struc- 
ture a  constructive  tool  in  our  way  of  life, 
not  a  destructive  tool.  Proper  tax  reform  Is 
the  answer. 

Rather  than  taking  away  Initiative  by  way 
of  free  money  and  help,  pteople  should  be  en- 
couraged to  become  motivated  volunteers  by 
permitting  them  to  take  measured  tax  de- 
ductions if  they,  in  turn,  accept  certain 
social  reeponslbilitlea. 

This  approach  may  not  fit  the  Great  White 
Father's  protocol  of  paternalism,  but  It  pro- 
vides unlimited  opportvinitles  for  a  man  to 
chart  bis  course  toward  a  life  of  dignity. 
self-respect,  and  the  cherished  Independence 
that  remains  the  dream  of  freemen  every- 
where. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or  CALiroBinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
following  my  recent  speech  before  the 
County  Supervisors  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia on  the  need  for  a  more  balanced 
highway  system  throughout  the  Nation, 
I  have  had  numerous  requests  for  the 
full  context  of  my  remarks. 

Serving  as  a  member  of  the  Roads 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee,  I  believe  the  material  con- 
tained therein  would  be  of  interest  to 
other  Members  of  the  House.  Therefore, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  Its  Inclusion 
in  the  Congressional  Rscchu). 

Speech  bt  CoNoaESSMAN  Don  H.  Clausen 
Betoex  the  Countt  SmPEavisoBs  Associa- 
tion or  CALiroENiA,  October  22,  1965 
It  la  an  honor  and  a  prlvUege  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  my  beloved  alma 
mater,  the  County  Supervisors  Association 
of  California.  Aa  a  former  member  of  this 
poUtlcal  fraternity,  I  can  assure  you  that  it 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  welcome 
your  organization  to  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. The  fact  that  you  brought  this  con- 
vention to  our  beautiful  north  coast  is,  I  am 
sure,  appreciated  by  tbe  i>eople  of  Humboldt 
County.  But,  I  am  also  certain  that  those 
of  you  who  are  visiting  the  redwood  country 
for  tbe  flrat  time  are  equally  pleased  with 
the  hospitality  and  exposure  to  this  land  of 
tbe  tall  trees. 

In  selecting  a  topic  for  today's  presenta- 
tion, I  decided  to  touch  briefly  on  a  subject 
that  certainly  must  remain  cloee  to  each 
and  every  member  of  tbe  boards  of  super- 
vlaors  throughout  this  great  State  of  Cali- 
fornia.  It  baa  often  been  said  tliat  *%  super- 
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visor  who  doesn't  concern  himself  with  the 
roads  In  his  district  can  expect  to  be  a 
one- term  supervisor." 

While  we  are  Interested  In  aU  typea  of 
roads — expressways,  freeways,  parkways,  ac- 
cess and  scenic  roads,  connecting  roads, 
etc. — I  believe  the  roads  that  require  and 
attract  the  attention  of  county  supervisors 
are  the  Pederal-ald  secondary  roads. 

During  my  service  on  the  board  of  super- 
visors, it  seems,  we  were  always  waiting  for 
our  allocation  of  funds  so  as  to  accelerate 
the  construction  of  another  section  of  road- 
way that  was  "crying"  for  improvement. 

With  this  background,  you  can  certainly 
understand  why,  when  the  opening  occurred, 
I  jiunped  at  the  chance  to  be  appointed  to 
the  Road  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Public 
Works   Committee.     In   the   years   to  come, 

1  hope  my  position  and  service  on  this  im- 
portant committee  will  prove  beneficial  to 
all  concerned  with   highway  matters. 

In  reviewing  the  progress  of  highway  con- 
struction over  the  past  decade,  one  must  con- 
clude that  substantial  headway  has  been 
made.  Since  1947,  nearly  $8  billion  have 
been  spent  on  Federal -aid  secondary  high- 
ways. That  money  has  Improved  more  than 
252.000  miles  of  roadway.  In  1948,  there  were 
378.000  miles  of  secondary  highways.  Since 
then  the  mileage  has  nearly  doubled  to  620.- 
000  miles  with  about  18.000  miles  In  urban 
areas.  This  money  has  built  32.000  bridges. 
it  has  eliminated  600  railroad  crossings  and 
has  protected  over  3,600  railroad  crossings 
with  warning  devices  or  gates.  By  any  stand- 
ard— this  Is  a  good  record — it  Is  an  Impres- 
sive record — but  it  is  still  not  en<^jgh. 

The  needs,  the  backlog  for  construction 
and  the  deficiency  lists  continue  to  mount. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  importance  of  our 
secondary  roads  has  never  been  fully  realized. 
The  financial  resources  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  Increasing  demand  for  improve- 
ment. 

Speaking  quite  candidly,  it  has  never  made 
much  sense  to  me  to  build  great  expressways 
and  freeways  for  the  enjoyment  or  safety  of 
our  traveling  public  and  then  subject  this 
same  traveler  to  narrow  roadways  or  "cow 
trails"  when  driving  on  county  roads.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  room  for  a  more  balanced 
recognition  of  our  overall  highway  trans- 
portation requirements. 

It  would  seem  quite  obvious  to  anyone 
that  as  we  step  up  our  efforts  to  improve  the 
interstate  and  primary  highways,  we  should 
certainly  do  the  same  for  our  secondary  road 
system. 

As  highways  begin  to  receive  more  and 
more  attention  because  of  the  Increasing 
number  of  vehicles,  the  growing  number  of 
miles  traveled  each  year  and  the  resultant 
increase  in  gas  tax  revenue,  It  would  seem 
only  logical  that  secondary  road  Improve- 
ment would  keep  pace.  Regrettably,  I  do 
not  see  this  to  be  the  case. 

Secondary  roads  comprise  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  road  mileage  In  the  coun- 
try, but  the  money  authorized  for  improving 
and  maintaining  them  amounts  to  only  about 

2  pefcent  of  the  total. 

It  seems  to  me  that  sis  we  seek  a  balance 
in  our  entire  system  of  highways  In  this 
country,  a  more  realistic  allocation  of  the 
tix  revenues  to  Federal-aid  secondary  roads 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  providing  the 
answer. 

With  the  State  and  Federal  Governments 
having  preempted  the  gasoline  tax  source 
of  revenue — it  would  seem  reasonable  that 
we  have  the  continuing  responsibility  to  re- 
appraise our  revenue  allocations  with  ade- 
quate attention  given  to  the  changing  needs 
of  the  cities  and  counties.  Certainly,  with- 
out the  tax  source  directly  available  to  them, 
the  supervisors  hands  are  tied.  If  additional 
funds  are  needed  to  fund  the  programs,  we 
at  the  State  and  Federal  level  must  assume 
the  leadership  role  and  I  can  assure  you, 
this  is  taking  place.    As  you  know  tbe  Ways 


and  Means  Committee  has  Jurisdiction  over 
additional  revenues  and  again,  our  Road  Sub- 
committee of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
has  forthrightly  presented  our  case  to  the 
committee.  The  Transportation  Committee 
of  your  State  legislature  have  been  equaUy 
aggressive  at  the  State  level. 

At  this  point,  however,  I  believe  I  should 
make  known  to  you  that  your  financial  prob- 
lems are  not  the  only  problems  we  must 
consider. 

As  you  luiow,  highway  legislation  before 
the  Hoiise  Committee  on  Public  Works  is 
generally  handled  in  a  bipartisan  way 
Shortly  after  the  latest  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  completing  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
was  submitted  to  the  Congress,  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  member  of  our  Road  Sub- 
committee Introduced  bills  which  would  have 
approved  the  cost  estimate  for  the  purpose 
of  apportioning  Interstate  funds,  and  would 
have  authorized  the  appropriation  of  an 
additional  $5  bUllon  to  meet  the  Increased 
costs  of  the  Interstate  System.  The  original 
authorization  of  $37  billion  now  requires  (42 
billion.  Enactment  of  either  of  these  bills 
would  have  provided  for  the  completion  of 
the  Interstate  System  on  schedule  In  1972. 

H.R.  6548.  was  overwhelmingly  approved 
by  our  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
to  take  appropriate  action  with  regard  to 
financing.  However,  it  soon  became  obvious 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
had  no  plans  to  act  on  the  bill  despite  the 
fact  that  in  many  States  the  highway  pro- 
gram was  being  delayed  pending  apportion- 
ment of  additional  Federal-aid  highway 
funds. 

As  a  result,  it  was  necessary  to  act  upon 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  81,  which  per- 
mitted apportionment  of  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1967  only  but  did  nothing  to  pro- 
vide the  additional  funds  necessary  for  com- 
pletion of  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
on  schedule  by  1972.  So,  as  you  can  see,  we 
all  have  our  work  cut  out  for  us.  As  you 
know,  we  in  California  want  the  completion 
on  schedule  so  that  Highways  101  and  50  can 
be  added  to  the  Interstate  System. 

The  only  alternative  would  be  to  extend 
the  scheduled  completion  date.  To  me.  this 
is  totally  unacceptable  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  completion  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  will  result  in  an  annual  saving  of 
8,000  lives  and  (11  billion  in  transportation 
costs. 

In  order  to  emphasize  my  Interest  In  the 
secondary  road  problem,  I  think  it  would  be 
appropriate  for  me  to  read  my  comments 
made  during  the  debate  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  81: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  81,  a  resolution  to  amend 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966  to  In- 
crease the  amount  authorized  for  the  In- 
terstate System  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967,  to  authorize  the  apportion- 
ment of  such  amount,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

"I  want  to  draw  tbe  particular  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  section  2  of  the  bill  which 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  needs  of 
the  Federal-aid  highway  system  after  1972. 
The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  submit 
a  report  of  his  findings  to  Congress  not  later 
than  January  1,  1967. 

"Thla  study  will  Include,  among  other  sub- 
jects, the  extension  or  Improvement  of  the 
present  Interstate  System,  the  p>oaslbIe  de- 
velopment of  freeways  or  express  routes  on 
a  different  basis,  special  urban  highway 
problems,  classification  revision  for  Ped- 
eral-ald primary  and  secondary  systems,  and 
their  urban  extension,  and  other  matters.  I 
am  particularly  anxious  tbat  the  study  in- 
clude a  comprehensive  review  of  the  Federal- 
aid  secondary  highway  system,  and  officials 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  have  stated 


that  the  study  will  do  this.  In  a  speech  be- 
fore tbe  county  engineers  on  February  21, 
1966,  Mr.  Ralph  P.  Agnew,  Chief  of  the  Sec- 
ondary Roads  Division,  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  said: 

•■  'Such  examination  ( of  the  secondary  sys- 
tem) on  an  intensive  scale  Is  scheduled  In 
the  study  being  planned  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  In  cooperation  with  State  and 
local  officials  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for 
such  a  highway  progrann  in  the  future.' 

"Mr.  Rex  Whitton,  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator, has  also  Indicated  that  the 
study  of  future  highway  needs  will  include 
review  of  the  Federal-aid  secondEU-y  system. 

"While  the  dramatic  Interstate  highway 
program  attracts  most  of  the  public  atten- 
tion, the  Federal-aid  secondary  highway  pro- 
gram Is  also  of  critical  Importance  to  the 
Nation's  welfare.  It  is  In  the  development 
of  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system  that 
the  voices  of  the  county  and  other  local  road 
offlclals  will  moet  effectively  be  heard.  Un- 
der the  law,  programs  for  projects  on  the 
Pederal-ald  secondary  system  must  be  se- 
lected by  the  State  highway  department  and 
the  appropriate  local  officials  In  cooperation 
with  each  other.  In  addition  to  this,  under 
the  policies  adopted  by  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  not  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
Pederal-ald  secondary  funds  apportioned  to 
each  State  for  any  fiscal  year  after  diversion 
of  the  highway  planning  survey  funds  shall 
first  be  made  available  to  the  appropriate 
road  officials  and  shall  remain  so  available 
until  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year  for  roads 
not  on  the  State  highway  portion  of  the 
Federal-aid  secondary  system. 

"The  total  mileage  of  routes  designated  on 
the  Federal-aid  secondary  system,  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1963,  was  626,438  miles.  The 
actual  traveled  ways  of  these  routes  totaled 
618.041  miles.  Of  this  mileage,  nearly  180.- 
000  miles  do  not  have  a  paved  surface. 

"The  highways  on  the  Federal-aid  sec- 
ondary system  are  essential  for  the  day-to- 
day activities  of  our  citizens,  particularly  In 
view  of  our  rapidly  shifting  population  pat- 
terns. It  is  necessary  that  highways  on  the 
Federal-aid  secondary  system  be  improved 
to  adequate  standards  In  the  Interest  of  not 
only  adequate  transportation  but  also  In  the 
interest  of  reducing  lose  of  life.  Injuries,  and 
property  damage  which  result  from  vehicle 
accidents  on  the  secondary  system. 

"In  light  of  these  considerations,  I  was 
surprised  and  disturbed  at  the  proposal  of 
the  President  to  divert  one-third  of  all  funds 
apportioned  for  the  Federal -aid  secondary 
highway  system  to  the  construction  of  scenic 
and  recreational  roads  and  landscaping  and 
roadside  development  on  roads,  irrespective 
of  whether  they  be  on  the  Interstate  primary 
or  secondary  system.  I  am  certainly  in 
favor  of  measures  designed  to  protect  and 
enhance  the  beauty  ot  our  highways,  but  I 
cannot  believe  that  such  should  be'  done  at 
the  expense  of  needed  highway  construc- 
tion. The  diversion  of  needed  highway 
funds  from  the  Federal-aid  secondary  sys- 
tem. In  my  opinion.  Is  deplorable.  This  is 
further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
posal was  not  based  upon  any  comprehensive 
study  of  actual  needs  of  the  Pederal-ald 
secondary  system  and,  in  fact,  was  made  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that,  a  study  of  all  high- 
way needs,  including  those  of  the  secondary 
system  Is  about  to  get  underway,  under  the 
provisions  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  81. 

"Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  support  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  81  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  Its  suppkort.  I  am  particularly 
Interested  In  the  highway  needs  study  pro- 
vision, and  am  looking  forward  to  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  concerning  the 
Pedwal-ald  secondary  system." 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  extend  my  sincere 
thanks  to  tbe  superviaor  of  my  own  district 
and  your  great  organization  for  sending  Bill 
MacDugaU  back  to  represent  you  during  tba 
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hearing!  on  the  previously  mentioned  move 
to  divert   funda   from   the   PAS   program. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  how  magnifi- 
cently Bill  presenta  your  caae  before  legla- 
latlve  commltteea.  Everyone  on  the  com- 
mittee waa  greatly  impreesed  and  the  results 
speak  for  themselves.  The  pressures  were 
so  great  the  administration  finally  withdrew 
their  request  for  fund  diversion  and  asked 
that  the  beautlflcatlon  package  be  financed 
from  the  general  fund.  This  was  Indeed 
a  great  victory. 

Believe  me,  we  have  every  reason  to  ac- 
celerate the  construction  programs  now  be- 
fore us.  We  must  meet  whatever  require- 
ments are  necessary  to  complete  the  system, 
but  In  the  meantime.  It  behooves  all  of  us  to 
expand  the  cooperation  and  coordination  of 
highway  planning.  We  must  restudy  our 
highway  needs  with  particular  attention 
given  to  a  functional  reclassification  of  uur 
highway  systems. 

During  the  past  few  years,  we  have  con- 
centrated on  the  critically  needed  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highway  System.  However.  In 
my  opinion,  we  shoiild  not  concentrate  solely 
on  freeways  and  expressways — more  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  farm-to-market 
and  secondary  road  systems.  The  Interstate 
System  la  a  model  achievement  of  what  can 
be  done  with  proper  and  coordinated  plan- 
ning. And  yet,  the  Interstate  System  Is  only 
expected  to  carry  20  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated 1  trillion  miles  that  will  be  driven 
by  1978 — 10  short  years  from  now.  That 
other  80  percent — 800  billion  miles— will  be 
driven  on  the  primary  and  secondary  high- 
ways. 

It  seems  only  logical  to  me — that  our  goal 
must  be  a  balanced  highway  system.  With 
transportation  and  highways  recognized 
generally  as  the  economic  lifeline  to  a  com- 
munity, one  can  only  conclude  that  a  "bal- 
anced highway  system"  would  mean  a  "bal- 
anced economic  development"  throughout 
our  land. 

With  the  acceleration  of  funds  and  a  new 
emphasis  on  secondary  roads,  a  comprehen- 
sive system  could  be  developed  that  will 
speed  motorlsu  to  their  destinations  In  the 
safest  possible  manner. 

And  then  one  day,  perhaps,  we  can  mini- 
mize the  slaughters  on  our  highways  that 
cost  more  American  lives  over  one  weekend 
than  have  been  lost  during  our  entire  In- 
volvement In  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

I  thank  you  tar  the  privilege  of  being  with 
you. 


Uaitcd  States-CaaadUa  Relations— 
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Wednetday.  January  12. 1969 

lir.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Tcrpn]  is  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable Americans  in  the  field  of 
United  States-Canadian  relations.  As  a 
member  of  the  United  States-Canadian 
Interparliamentary  Group,  Mr.  Tuppxx 
has  had  frequent  and  productive  con- 
tacts with  our  Canadian  neighbors. 

Believlns  that  too  many  Americans 
take  Cianada  for  granted,  he  led  a  group 
of  hla  Republican  colleagues,  in  which 
I  was  proud  to  be  Included,  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a   white   PH>er  on   United 


States-Canadian  Relations  in  which  26 
recommendations  for  U.S.  policy  were 
discussed.  The  white  paper  has  be^n 
enthusiastically  received  throughout 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Mapleleaf  Din- 
ner in  New  York  City  on  December  8,  Mr. 
TuppER  outlined  the  white  paper  and 
assessed  its  impact  to  that  point. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
Mr.  TDTPEn's  speech  in  the  Record: 

Maplelcat  Dinner  Speech  by  Congressman 

Tvppza.  or  Maine.  New  York  City.  Decem- 
bers. 1965 

The  Inimitable  .\rt  Buchwald.  6  weeks  ago, 
suggested  that,  if  Canadians  seriously  de- 
sired more  attention  from  the  United  States. 
you  would  have  to  create  such  a  serious  prob- 
lem for  us  that  we  could  not  afford  to  Ignore 
you  any  longer  Buchwald  suggested  you 
might  develop  a  serlovis  Internal  Communist 
threat,  or  build  your  own  atomic  bomb,  or 
demand  that  the  United  Sutes  give  back 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  or  build  a  Berlin- 
type  wall  along  the  boundary  or  burn  'lie 
American  flag  at  Niagara  Falls.  But  not 
even  Mr.  Buchwald's  vivid  Imagination  could 
anticipate  the  course  you  chose — to  turn  out 
our  lights. 

I  suspect  that  throughout  generations  to 
come,  a  new  cliche  will  be  added  to  that 
long  list  of  familiar  phrases  which  are 
"trotted  out"  upon  the  occasion  of  every 
speech  on  United  States-Canadian  friend- 
ship. In  the  future,  our  two  countries  will 
not  only  share  the  worlds  longest  unfortified 
border,  a  common  language,  a  common  cul- 
ture, and  a  common  heritage,  but  a  comnion 
fuse  as  well. 

On  last  September  27,  nine  of  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  I  Issued  a  detailed  white  paper 
on  United  States-Canadian  relations.  We 
listed  26  specific  recommendations  to  the 
U.S.  administration  for  US  policy,  covering 
such  areas  as  education  and  Journalistic  ex- 
change programs.  US.  bu-slness  practices  In 
Canada,  trade  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  expansion  of  the  United  States- 
Canadian  International  Joint  Commission, 
problems  of  water  sharing.  US.  immigra- 
tion policy,  and  the  organization  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  deal   with  Canadian   affairs. 

It  seems  appropriate  for  me  to  review  with 
you  tonight  the  reception  which  this  Repub- 
lican effort  has  achieved  over  the  past  10 
weeks.  Otir  efforts  received  broad  editorial 
endorsement  by  nearly  every  major  Canadian 
newspaper.  My  own  office  has  been  flooded 
with  letters  of  congratulations  and  apprecia- 
tion from  Canadian  citizens — both  private 
and  public.  And.  contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  some  skeptics,  we  were  able  to 
achieve  the  not  Inconsiderable  feat  of  pro- 
ducing a  provocative  document  on  United 
States-Canadian  affairs  in  the  middle  of  the 
Canadian  election  without,  at  the  same  time, 
providing  either  candidate  with  an  election 
Issue. 

While  we  are,  of  course,  gratified  by  the 
favorable  reaction  In  Canada,  the  document 
was  written  primarily  to  influence  Ameri- 
cans and  the  U.S.  administration.  While 
U.8.  newspapers  have  also  been  generous  in 
their  comments,  we  have  not  perceptibly 
budged  the  administration  in  its  lethargic 
approach  toward  United  States-Canadian 
affairs. 

The  chairmanship  of  the  American  section 
ot  the  International  Joint  Commission  is  still 
vacant,  as  It  has  been  for  the  last  477  days. 

Canadian  relations  In  the  Department  of 
State  are  still  anachronlstlcally  conducted 
under  the  Office  of  British  Commonwealth 
and  Northern  European  Affairs. 

There  are  still  no  plans,  of  which  I  am 
aware,  to  expand  the  Fulbrlght  student  ex- 
change program  to  Include  Canada, 


The  Merchant-Heeney  report  of  6  months 
ago  is  still  merely  a  skeleton  of  guiding 
principles  with  no  meat  yet  put  upon  the 
bones. 

The  more  far-reaching  of  the  Republican 
proposals  of  last  September  will  take  a  long 
time  to  consider,  to  negotiate,  and  to  imple- 
ment. But  the  simple  steps  Indicated  above 
could  be  taken  now,  by  simple  direction  of 
the  President.  And  though  they  are  small 
steps,  they  could  do  much  to  restore  to 
Canadian-American  relations  a  sound  basis 
upon  which  more  progressive  measures  can 
be  built. 

Permit  me  to  pause  for  a  moment  to 
stress  the  need  for  a  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
section  of  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion. Throughout  the  477-day  American 
vacancy,  the  corresponding  Canadian  post  has 
been  filled  by  one  of  Canada's  most  out- 
standing public  servants,  the  Honorable 
A.  D.  P.  Henney,  who  on  two  occasions  has 
been  Canadian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  His  appointment  has  been  a  great 
honor  to  the  United  States.  By  comparison, 
the  'ong  U.S.  vacancy  Is  insulting. 

Through  all  the  ups  and  downs  of  Canadian 
relations,  the  IJC  has  remained  a  steady  bul- 
wark of  close  International  cooperation. 
Its  technical  studies  prepared  the  way  for 
international  agreements  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
projects.  Today  It  is  charged  with  examin- 
ing the  Important  problems  of  water  pollu- 
tion and  decline  In  the  water  level  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  In  these  and  Its  more  routine 
tasks,  the  IJC  Is  severely  hampered  with- 
out an  American  chairman.  Most  Imme- 
diately relevant  of  all,  it  is  the  IJC  which  has 
the  technical  capacity.  If  provided  with  the 
appropriate  political  leadership,  to  under- 
take an  Intensive  International  study  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  the  frightening  power 
failure  of  November  9. 

My  Republican  colleagues  and  I.  in  a 
statement  on  July  23,  pleaded  with  the  Pres- 
ident to  fill  the  vacancy.  We  urged  him  to  do 
so  In  our  September  27  white  paper.  In  a 
personal  letter  to  the  President  on  October 
19,  I  once  more  encoixraged  him  to  remove 
this  Increasingly  serious  Irritant  In  United 
Statee-Canadlan  relations.  Once  more  on 
November  9,  the  day  after  the  Canadian 
elections  and  the  day  of  the  blackout,  I  again 
wrote  to  the  President  to  urge  his  eu;tlon. 
Perhaps  a  direct  appeal  from  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  New 
York  would  have  a  greater  Influence  at  the 
White  Hou;»e.  In  any  event,  I  encourage  you 
to  send  one. 

One  other  subject  requires  special  com- 
ment and  Immediate  attention.  On  last 
September  30,  the  Congress  passed  new  Im- 
migration legislation.  I  welcomed  It  and 
voted  for  it  as  a  long-overdue  change  In  U.S. 
Immigration  policy  by  removing  the  obnox- 
ious and  discriminatory  system  of  national 
quotas.  The  bill,  nonetheless,  contains  a 
serious  flaw — an  annual  limit  of  120,000  Im- 
migrants from  the  Western  Hemisphere  that 
might  seriously  hinder  the  flow  of  Immi- 
grants to  this  country  from  our  contiguous 
neighbors — from  Canada  and  Mexico.  The 
State  of  Maine's  culture  has  benefited  greatly 
from  Immigrants  from  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec and  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1964,  139,284  persons, 
Including  spouses  and  children,  emigrated 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  countries  to 
the  United  States.  Over  one-half  of  these 
came  from  our  Immediate  nelghlx>rs — 38,074 
from  Canada  and  32,967  from  Mexico. 

If  the  rate  of  Western  Hemisphere  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  remains  at  this 
level  or,  as  Is  more  likely.  Increases,  and  If 
the  blU  Is  administered  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis,  there  Is  no  assurance  whatsoever 
that  Canadian  and  Mexican  emigration  to 
the  United  States  wlU  not  be  affected. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  proposition  that 
U  regional  Immigration  quotas  are  assigned 


to  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  should  also 
be  assigned  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  for 
there  is  no  inherent  difference  between  these 
nations  and  others.  There  Is,  however,  one 
vital  distinction  between  Canada  and  Mexi- 
co and  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
They  are  the  only  two  countries  which  border 
directly  on  the  United  States — and  In  my 
opinion  fully  free  and  unlimited  Immigra- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  its  im- 
mediate neighbors  should  be  maintained 

The  bill  provides  for  a  study  commission 
to  review  its  iiotential  effects  on  Western 
Hemisphere  immigration  before  it  goes  into 
effect  In  June  1968.  I  hope  the  study  com- 
mission will  carefully  consider  the  deBlrabll- 
Ity  of  amending  this  legislation  before  that 
date,  to  provide  for  a  continuing  free  flow  of 
immigrants  across  U.S.  borders  with  Canada 
and  Mexico. 

As  our  September  white  paper  warns,  how- 
ever, "If  no  limit  is  placed  on  Immigration 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States,  the  two 
Governments  will  nonetheless  have  to  agree 
on  a  formula  which  will  prevent  citizens 
from  third  countries  emigrating  to  Canada, 
meeting  the  requirements  for  Canadian  cit- 
izenship and  then  emigrating  again  to  the 
United  States  under  the  quota-free  Canadian 
clause." 

It  is  tempting  to  dwell  here  on  some  of 
the  far-reaching,  more  provocative  proposals 
of  our  Republican  white  paper,  and  I  can 
as.sure  you  that  our  congressional  group  In 
the  months  to  come  will  spell  out  In  even 
greater  detail  the  concepts  which  we  have 
developed  for  a  program  of  continued  water 
sharing,  for  an  expanded  role  for  the  IJC, 
for  further  study  of  how  to  expand  United 
States-Canadian  trade,  for  a  systematic  effort 
to  increase  student  and  Journalistic  ex- 
change. But  it  may  be  more  Important 
here  to  stress  a  portion  of  that  report  which 
has,  thus  far,  received  only  secondary  atten- 
tion. 

We  suggested  that  In  addition  to  all  the 
frequently  cited  and  Indisputably  correct 
reasons  for  closer  United  States-Canadian 
ties,  there  is  a  new  obligation  that  this 
highly  complex  and  vulnerable  world  has 
imposed  upon  our  two  great  nations.  It 
is  the  obligation  to  set  a  standard  in  the 
conduct  of  International  affairs,  to  provide 
a  model  for  relations  between  Independent 
stales.  If  the  United  States  and  Canada 
cannot  establish  a  model  of  peaceful  and 
progressive  relations,  which  nations  can? 

Throughout  history,  men  have  grouped  to- 
gether for  their  common  security,  for  their 
common  prosperity,  and  for  both.  The  cata- 
lyst of  unity  for  some  was  geography.  For 
some  It  was  religion.  And  for  the  last  three 
centuries  It  has  been  the  nation-state. 

Nationalism  as  a  unifying  force  has  pro- 
vided the  Impetus  for  progress.  It  has  pro- 
duced prosperity  out  of  poverty  and  order 
out  of  chaos.     Its  virtues  are  evident. 

But  the  vices  of  nationalism  are  no  less 
evident.  It  has  set  people  against  people. 
It  has  allowed  demagogues  to  lead  by  creat- 
ing a  mythical  challenge  from  without.  And 
In  a  world  where  man's  capacity  of  destruc- 
tion seems  endless,  national  unity  has  be- 
come, in  a  real  sense,  a  source  of  Interna- 
tional disunity  and  Intense  peril. 

It  was  misconducted  nationalism  which 
throughout  the  last  three  centuries  fanned 
the  latent  embers  of  human  emotion  Into  the 
flames  of  war.  It  Is  a  luxury  the  world  can 
no  longer  afford.  As  the  newly  Independent 
nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  set  out  on  the  In- 
evitable search  for  national  power  and  na- 
tional prestige,  we  must  strive  to  provide  for 
them  a  better  example  than  the  national 
history  of  their  elders. 

We  said  In  September  that  the  ptirpose 
of  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  must  be  to  seek  to  Identify  and 
reemphaslze  the  constructive  virtues  of  the 
nation-state    system    while    minimizing    its 


destructive  vices.  In  the  transformation  of 
men  and  nations.  It  is  necessary  to  begin 
where  the  problems  are  small — and  where 
the  opportunity  for  progress  Is  great.  It  is 
from  this  perspective  that  United  States- 
Canadian  relations  takes  on  more  signifi- 
cance and  more  promise  than  relations  be- 
tween any  two  other  countries  of  the  world. 
It  Is  in  this  perspective  that  we  share  a 
greater  obUgation  to  set  aside  petty  disagree- 
ments and  differences  in  order  to  build  on 
the  North  American  Continent  a  model  of 
cooperation  between  Independent  slates 
which  we  would  see  repeated  by  nations 
everywhere. 

T^at  obligation  extends  far  beyond  the 
two  Governments  to  the  peoples  of  both 
countries.  Its  beginning  must  be  found  in 
education  about  each  other.  We  said  in 
September  that  there  Is  an  appalling  igno- 
rance about  Canada  In  the  United  States, 
and  we  suggested  that  1966  be  designated 
as  "The  Year  of  a  New  Awareness  of  CanadP.  ' 
No  matter  how  extensive  its  Interest  and 
dedication,  the  Government  alone  cannot 
create  that  new  awareness,  cannot  itself 
forge  the  foundation  of  mutual  understand- 
ing between  peoples — an  understanding 
which  can  allow  our  two  countries  to  write 
the  first  chapter  of  a  new  and  more  noble 
history  of  relations   between  nations. 

Therefore,  I  urge  you  and  organized  groups 
of  Canadian  citizens  which  exist  in  every 
major  city  in  this  country  to  declare  1966 
as  your  own  personal  "Year  of  a  New  Aware- 
ness of  Canada"  In  the  United  States.  I  urge 
the  U.S.  chambers  of  commerce,  the  Rotary, 
the  Lions,  the  Kiwanls,  our  political  parties, 
and  trade  unions,  our  church  groups  and 
educational  foundations,  the  Leagues  of 
Women  Voters,  and  the  World  Affairs  Coun- 
cils to  accept  their  share  of  responsibility 
for  building  a  basis  of  understanding  upon 
which  our  two  Governments  can  build  a 
model  of  International   relations. 

The  challenge  and  the  opportunity  are 
there.  The  challenge  and  the  opportunity 
are  yours. 


A  Breakthrough  in  New  Urban  Transport 
Systems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  session 
I  introduced  H.R.  9200,  which  would  have 
amended  the  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  to  provide  for  an  urban  transport 
research  and  development  program. 

Twenty-one  other  Members  of  the 
House  have  introduced  identical  legis- 
lation. In  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydincs]  Introduced  an 
identical  bill,  S.  2599,  which  was  cospon- 
sored  by  10  other  Senators. 

The  sponsors  of  the  legislation  in  the 
House,  in  addition  to  myself,  include:  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley], 
H.R.  9201;  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Cabell],  H.R.  9202;  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Parbstein],  H.R. 
9763;  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Fraser],  HR.  9995;  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Gilligan],  H.R.  9826; 
the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan  [Mrs. 
Griffiths],  H.R.  9996;  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern],  H.R. 
9997:   the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 


[Mr.  Irwin],  H.R.  10857;  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jei'sey  [Mr.  JoelsonI.  H.R. 
9998:  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  i  Mr. 
Long],  H.R.  9999;  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  McC.\rthy1,  H.R.  10000; 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  IMr. 
MiNisH],  H.R.  10001:  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  MoorhkadJ,  HJl. 
10002;  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  Mtilter',  H.R.  9203:  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Ronan],  H.R.  10003; 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rosenthal],  H.R.  9204;  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  StalbaumJ,  H.R. 
10279:  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
I  Mrs.  Sullivan],  H.R.  9205;  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik],  H.R  9206; 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Welt- 
NERl.H.R.  9207:  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois 1  Mr.  Yates  ] ,  H.R.  9208. 

The  sponsors  of  S.  2599.  in  addition  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ty- 
dincs 1.  include:  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  iMr.  Case],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy!, the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut ( Mr.  RiBicorr  1 ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall ] . 

The  January  1966  issu3  of  TrafQc 
Quarterly  carries  an  article  by  me  ex- 
plaining the  need  for  Federal  research 
and  development  into  the  problems  of 
urban  transport,  and  outlining  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  9200 : 

A   Breakthrough   in   New  Urban   Tiansport 

Systems 

I  By  Representative  Henry  S  Revss  i 

The  most  pressing  transportation  problem 
facing  the  country  today  Is  to  devise  systems 
of  public  transport  capable  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  large  metropolitan  areas 

As  a  cure  for  the  Intraclty  transportation 
problem,  we  are  relying  on  the  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964.  Unfortunately,  the 
act  can  do  little  more  than  help  cities  pur- 
chase new  buses  or  replace  wornout  sub- 
way cars.  While  this  program  has  been 
helpful,  the  Federal  Government  has  not 
taken  the  additional  step  It  should  take.  It 
has  not  sponsored  substantial  research  In 
an  effort  to  develop  new,  dynamic  systems 
which  will  provide  urban  dwellers  with  good 
public  transport. 

Within  the  past  year,  the  administration 
has  committed  $90  million  to  a  3-year  pro- 
gram to  develop  new  modes  of  high-speed, 
intercity  g^round  transportation.  It  has  also 
given  the  go-ahead  to  a  program  to  develop 
a  supersonic  air  transport  which  could  re- 
quire as  much  as  a  SI  billion  Investment  of 
public  funds. 

We  should  be  making  a  comparable  effort 
to  develop  new  systems  of  moving  jseople 
about  within  our  cities  rapidly,  safely,  econ- 
omically, and  efficiently. 

Today,  nearly  three-quarters  of  our  ]x>pula- 
tlon  lives  In  urban  areas.  By  1980  the  urban 
papulation  will  be  80  percent  of  the  total, 
or  over  200  million  people — more  than  '.he 
present  population  of  the  entire  country. 
All  of  these  people  will  have  to  move  about 
the  cities  In  which  they  live.  We  cannot 
forever  depend  on  existing  transportation 
systems.  The  Federal  Government  must  pro- 
mote the  development  of  systems  which  will 
supplement  existing  modes. 

In  view  of  this  need,  during  the  last  ses- 
sion   of    Congress    I    Introduced    legislation. 
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HH.  9200,  to  amend  the  Mau  Tran«porta- 
«on  Act  of  190*  setting  up  a  reaearch  pro- 
gimm  aimed  at  acbtevlng  a  technological 
brfl»ktb>ough  In  the  development  of  new 
mnfUe  of  urban  transportation.  Twenty 
othM'  MemberB  of  the  House  have  Intro- 
duced Identical  leglaUtlon. 

The  bill  carries  an  authorization  of  $10 
mUIlon  annually  for  the  next  3  years — the 
r«malnder  of  the  life  of  the  mass  transit 
program — and  makea  it  mandatory  that  the 
research  be  undertaken.  The  reeearch.  the 
leglalfttlon  specifies,  must  be  designed  to 
create  completely  new  urban  transit  systems, 
rather  than  merely  flndlng  ways  of  Improv- 
ing existing  ones. 

■TACZ  AOX  TXCRMOLOGT  IS  NKXOKD 

Teofmologlcal  breakthrough  is  a  sp«u;e  age 
pbrasa  which  has  yet  to  be  applied  generally 
to  earthly  space  age  problems.  Wonders 
have  been  aeoompllshed  In  our  efforts  to 
send  a  man  to  the  moon.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  this  same  genius  cannot  be  put 
to  use  to  send  a  man  more  speedily  from 
his  home  to  his  place  of  work  or  other  city 
destination. 

A  comparison  of  the  Federal  Government's 
expendlturee  for  research  and  development 
Illustrate  dramatleally  bow  these  efTorts  ne- 
.  gleet  eommoQ  areas  of  human  need.  For 
'  flaeal  IBM,  the  administration  requested 
Dsarly  IIS-B  billion  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. Most  of  the  funds  were  earmarked 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  space 
program  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion— •IS  billion.  Other  agencies,  including 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  National 
Science  Vtmndatlon.  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Sducatlon.  axtd  Welfare,  got  leaser 
amounts  totaling  $3.5  billion. 

Some  Federal  reeearch  and  development 
funds  do  go  for  Improving  transportation 
systems.  But  here  again  the  effort  Is  badly 
out  of  balance,  with  no  funds  earmarked 
specincally  for  Intraclty  transit  problems. 

Sacretary  of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor,  In 
testimony  May  36.  1065,  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce on  the  administration's  proposal 
since  enacted,  to  set  up  a  Federal  program  to 
develop  new  modes  of  high-speed  ground 
transportation  for  travel  between  cities,  re- 
ported on  Federal  transportation  research 
expenditures.  He  said  that  in  fiscal  1963  the 
Federal  Oovemment  spent  $375  million  for 
aviation  reeearch,  $34  million  for  highway 
rosMUxh.  $1B  million  for  water  transportation 
research,  and  $7  million  for  research  Into 
Intercity  rail  problems. 

The  funds  Invested  In  highway  research, 
for  example,  were  largely  devoted  to  safety 
problems  and  ways  to  Improve  road  design, 
construction,  emd  maintenance. 

Rail  transportation  research  Is  being  aug- 
mented during  the  current  fiscal  year  by  an 
additional  $10  million  as  a  result  of  enact- 
ment of  the  high-speed  ground  transport 
program.  The  remaining  $10  million  of  the 
$30  million  authorised  for  this  program, 
familiarly  known  as  the  northeast  corridor 
project.  U  being  used  for  gathering  sUtlstlcs 
on  ground  transportation  needs  and 
demands — $3  million — and  setting  up  a 
demonstration  high-speed  train  to  run  along 
the  corridor — $8  million.  The  Congress 
authorized  a  total  of  $90  million  for  the  pro- 
gram over  a  3-year  period,  with  Increasingly 
larger  amounts  going  for  research.  Of  the 
entire  $90  mUllon.  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  earmarked  $8  million  for  the 
stattstles  program,  $18  million  for  demonstra- 
tion, and  $64  million  for  research  and 
development, 

TBX   NOD    ta    FOS    DrrXBCITT    TSANBTT 

It  Is  wsU  that  tbs  Federal  Oovemmsnt  In- 
tends to  help  achieve  a  taobnologlcai  brsak- 
through'  In  rail  transportation  between 
oltles,  and  In  the  suparsoolc  air  tran^ort 
which  wUl  bs  able  to  fly  at  speeds  up  to 
3.000  miles  per  hour.     But  we  shovUd  recog- 


nize the  equal.  If  not  greater,  need  for  a 
technological  breakthrough  in  intraclty 
transportation. 

Pew  statistics  are  available  on  the  demand 
for  Intercity,  as  opposed  to  intraclty,  travel. 
However,  one  of  the  ways  of  measuring  the 
need  for  service,  as  Secret.-'.ry  Connor  dem- 
onstrated in  his  testimony,  is  tn  population 
density  The  Secretary  reported,  as  part  of 
his  Justification  for  Federal  assistance  to  the 
northenst  corridor  project,  that  the  popula- 
tion density  of  the  are;i  which  the  proposed 
system  would  serve  was  854  people  per 
square  mile. 

The  popuLatlon  tables  for  1960  show  that 
In  the  120  largest  cities  in  the  country,  those 
with  populations  over  100.000  the  popula- 
tion density  ranges  from  6,000  to  nearly 
35.000  people  per  square  mile  While  these 
figures  are  admittedly  at  best  a  rough  guide, 
they  do  give  An  Indication  of  where  the  need 
lies. 

In  addition,  the  advantages  which  truly 
effective  and  efficient  urban  transportation 
systems  would  offer  cities  are  numerous 

Air  pollution,  caused  to  a  large  extent  by 
automotive  exhaust  which  continues  to  ag- 
gravate the  city  dwellers  and  to  injure  their 
health,  would  be  reduced.  Prof  Morris 
Nelbtirger  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles,  an  expert  on  air  pollution  prob- 
lems, has  predicted  that  polluted  air  may  well 
kill  off  our  civilization  within  the  next  cen- 
tury unless  the  automobile  population  ex- 
plosion Is  checked  In  order  to  prevent  this 
he  suggests  we  need  to  develop  a  vehicle 
Which  has  the  advantages  of  the  automobile 
but  Is  not  powered  by  the  Internal  combus- 
tion engine. 

Accidents  as  a  result  of  transportation 
would  be  reduced.  Private  motorcars  are  the 
most  serious  ca\isc  of  vehicular  accident's,  and 
In  1964  automotive  traffic  caused  1  7  million 
Injuries,  of  which  47.800  were  deaths.  In 
urban  areas  alone  there  were  980,000  Injuries 
and  14.500  deaths  In  addition,  the  costs 
restiltlng  from  accidents  are  considerable. 
In  1964  the  damage  bills  for  all  urban  accl- 
denu  amounted  to  $4  6  billion,  with  property 
damage  accounting  for  over  half,  or  S2  6 
bUllon. 

Good  urban  transport  systems  would  re- 
duce commuter  costs.  Automobiles  are  ex- 
pensive to  operate  Including  depreciation, 
maintenance  and  repairs,  fuel.  Insurance  and 
other  related  expenses,  a  car  ca>;ts  between 
10  cents  and  12  cents  per  mile  lo  run 

Finally,  strangulation  of  city  areas  by 
urban  highways,  excessive  numbers  of  park- 
ing lots,  and  all  the  rest  that  goes  with  pres- 
ent commuter  traffic  results  m  m.Tklng  our 
cities  uglier  rather  than  more  beautiful 
places  to  live  and  work.  Est.ibllshment  of 
effective  urban  transportation  systems  would 
help  to  reverse  this  trend. 

ACT  NEEDS  RESE.^RCH  M.\NDATE 

The  Mass  Tran-sportatton  Act  of  1964  au- 
thorized a  total  grant  appropriation  of  $375 
million  over  a  3-year  period  The  funds  are 
given  to  communities  to  meet  part  of  the 
cost  of  improving  mass  transportation  facil- 
ities and  equipment.  The  Uiw  also  stipulates 
that  of  the  $375  mUllon,  up  to  $10  million  a 
year  can  be  appropriated  for  a  progr.im  of: 
"Research,  development  and  demonstration 
projects  In  all  phases  of  urban  transportation 
(including  the  development,  testing,  and 
demonstration  of  new  facilities  equipment, 
techniques,  and  methods)  which  he  deter- 
mines will  assist  in  the  reduction  of  urban 
transportation  needs,  the  Improvement  of 
mass  transportation  service,  or  the  contribu- 
tion of  such  service  toward  meeting  total 
urban  transportation  needs  at  minimum 
cost." 

This  la  not  a  proper  mandate  for  the  type 
of  research  program  that  Is  needed,  for  un- 
der this  provision  all  the  funds  for  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  have  been 
devoted  to  demonstration  projects. 


The  cost  of  equipping  our  cities  properly 
with  existing  mass  transportation  facilities 
has  been  put  as  high  as  $10  billion.  Ob- 
viously, $375  million  will  not  move  us  very 
far  towtu'd  this  goal.  Thus,  the  demands  on 
the  program  are  considerable,  and  the  ad- 
ministrators apparently  have  felt  It  neces- 
sai^  to  apply  all  the  program's  financial  re- 
sources (Including  the  $10  million  annually 
for  "research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion")  toward  meeting  the  demand. 

Writing  In  this  Journal  for  July  1964. 
John  C.  Kohl.  Assistant  Administrator 
(Transportation)  of  the  old  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  the  predecessor  to  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, described  the  Agency's  policy  toward 
the  pilot  maae  transit  demonstration  project, 
which  preceded  the  1964  act: 

"Fiu"ther.  the  emphasis  of  the  law  upon 
'carrying  out  urban  transportation  plans 
and  research'  has  been  Interpreted  to  mean 
that  demonstration  projects  should  be  ori- 
ented to  operational  problems  and  the  prac- 
tical evaluation  of  specific  plans  or  the  prose- 
cution of  basic  transportation  re.'eirch." 

The  policy  of  the  Department  remains  un- 
changed today. 

While  the  demonstration  grants  no  doubt 
lead  to  greater  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  urban  transport  problem",  they  do  not 
begin  to  explore  the  possibilities  that  are  on 
the  horizon  and  where  the  real  solution  to 
our  Intraclty  transit  problems  lie. 

Demonstration  projects,  as  described  by 
the  Department,  are  categorized  under  three 
main  types.  The  first  type  consists  of  testing 
the  effect  In  changes  In  service  and  fare 
structure.  The  second  tests  new  equipment 
and  operating  techniques  (e.g.,  exclusive  bus 
rights-of-way,  new  signaling  devices,  new 
fare  collection  equipment  and  new  types  of 
transportation  systems) ,  In  order  to  evaluate 
their  performnnre  under  actual  service  con- 
dit'ons.  The  third  tests  new  techniques  or 
methods  for  organizing,  managing,  promot- 
ing or  coordinating  transit  operations. 

An  example  of  the  type  of  new  systems 
which  the  Department  has  assisted  Include 
Pittsburgh's  skybus  consisting  of  small  light- 
weight vehicles  capable  of  carrying  approxi- 
mately 30  people  and  operated  along  a  sepa- 
rate right-of-way.  Another  example  Is  Oak- 
land's air  cushion  vehicle  which  Is  propelled 
by  a  turboshaft  engine  and  capable  of  trav- 
eling over  both  land  and  water. 

While  steps  In  the  right  direction,  these 
systems  do  not  constitute  a  technological 
breakthrough.  They  are  only  a  glimpse  of 
what  can  be  done  as  a  result  of  extensive 
research. 

INDIVIDUAL    TRANSPORT    DESIRED 

The  American  people  have  an  apparent  de- 
sire for  transportation  systems  stylized  to 
their  own  Individual  needs.  They  want 
transportation  which  enables  them  to  leave 
when  they  wish  and  go  directly  to  their 
destination  without  transferring.  Because 
existing  urban  transport  systems  do  not 
satisfy  this  criterion,  the  city  traveler  today 
relies  heavily  on  his  automobile  for  getting 
about  the  city. 

An  October  1964  report  by  the  Cornell 
Aeronautical  Laboratory.  Inc..  of  Buffalo. 
N.Y.,  for  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Transportation  Policy  In  the  Department 
of  Commerce  documented  this  point  in  re- 
viewing new  urban  transportation  systems 
stUl  in  the  drawing  board  stage.  The  study 
on  which  the  report  was  based  was  con- 
tracted as  part  of  the  Department's  analysis 
of  transporUtlon  needs  In  the  Northeast 
Corridor  running  from  Washington  to  Bos- 
ton between  now  and  1980  and  designed  to 
forecast  new  highway  technology  which 
might  be  utilized  in  that  area. 

According  to  the  Cornell  report,  an  urbmo- 
blle  system  which  gives  the  city  traveler  "in- 
dividual freedom,  dispersal  of  origins,  and 
feeder  capability  on  the  street  networks,  cou- 


pled with  a  capability  to  reach  the  city  cen- 
ter under  automatic  control  on  a  high- 
density  track  system"  Is  the  mode  of  tirban 
transport  which  should  be  developed  because 
It  would  meet  the  desire  of  people  for  in- 
dividual transport. 

The  rep>ort  stated  that  a  new  urban  trans- 
port system  "must,  to  a  high  degree,  be  Im- 
mediately compatible  with  people  and  their 
established  way  of  life,  else  It  will  not  even 
survive  Its  childbirth  and  growing  pains." 
Therefore.  It  suggests,  the  "direction  for  de- 
velopment In  commuter  transportation  that 
apt>ears  to  hold  more  promise  is  that  of  an 
automated  system  of  small  Individual  urban 
vehicles."    The  report  concludes: 

"The  automated  portion  of  the  system 
could  properly  be  routed  and  Integrated  with 
existing  streets  and  urban  expressways  to 
best  serve  the  origin -destination  require- 
ments of  both  the  suburban  and  the  urban 
population.  This  system  would,  at  least  in 
Its  initial  applications,  be  designed  to  sup- 
plement the  existing  street  system  rather 
than  replace  it." 

THS     COMMCCAR A     GOOD     EXAMPLE 

A  good  example  of  the  urbmobile  and  the 
type  of  new  system  which  could  be  developed 
under  an  extensive  Federal  research  program 
Is  the  commucar  which  has  been  proposed  by 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  commucar  was  the  result  of  a  coopera- 
tive faculty-student  effort  in  the  spring  of 
1964  stimtilated  by  the  institute's  natural  in- 
terest In  transportation  problems  generally 
and  by  its  work  for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce on  preliminary  aspects  of  the  north- 
east corridor  project. 

The  commucar  is  envisioned  as  a  small, 
lightweight  vehicle  which  can  carry  up  to 
four  passengers.  It  could  travel  along  guide- 
ways  getting  pvower  from  an  electric  slderall, 
or  it  could  be  driven  independently  under  its 
own  power.  Besides  safety  and  speed,  the 
commucar,  as  conceived,  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  taking  its  passengers  directly  to 
their  destination  without  the  necessity  of 
transfer.  Because  the  vehicle  as  designed 
would  be  light  and  compact,  It  could  be 
parked  easily  and  in  constricted  quewters, 
even  perhaps  racked  one  ujjon  the  other. 

Other  systems  include  the  starrcar  de- 
veloped by  the  Alden  Self  Transit  Systems 
Corp.  of  Westboro,  Mass.,  and  the  teletrans 
d°vlsed  by  the  Teletrans  Corp.  of  Detroit, 
Mich.  The  starrcar  is  quite  similar  In  func- 
tion to  the  commucar,  while  the  teletrans 
system  confines  lt«  vehicles  to  the  guldeways, 
keeping  them  under  automatic  control  at  all 
times. 

While  technologically  feasible,  more  re- 
search Is  needed  before  model  demonstration 
systems  for  the  commucar  for  example,  can 


b«  constructed.  Because  of  the  scale  of  the 
project  and  the  expense  Involved,  this  re- 
search Is  unlikely  to  be  undertaken  unless  It 
is  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Government. 
While  conducting  the  research,  the  engineers 
could  undoubtedly  take  advantage  of  ad- 
vances made  by  the  spaoe  Industry,  particu- 
larly In  the  area  of  propulsion  and  computer 
control.  Perhaps  some  of  the  sjjace  advances 
could  be  adapted  to  tirban  transportation 
use. 

The  automotive  Industry,  too,  would  be 
able  to  contribute  its  expertise  in  develop- 
ing the  vehicles  to  be  used  in  new  systems, 
and  then  In  manufacturing  them. 

In  fact,  the  research  program  could,  and 
should,  go  beyond  merely  developing  the 
technological  features  of  a  new  system.  It 
should  seek  to  determine  the  Impact  it  would 
have  on  the  society  In  which  it  will  oper- 
ate. As  John  Kohl  stated  in  his  July  1964 
article  In  this  periodical  with  regard  to  the 
pilot  mass  transit  demonstration  program 
then  In  operation.  "Overall,  the  problems  of 
tu-ben  transportation  are  being  considered 
as  Integral  parts  of  the  physical  and  social 
complex  of  urban  growth  and  change;  they 
are  not  treated  as  Isolated  technical  prob- 
lems, to  be  solved  entirely  by  transportation 
considerations."  This  is  entirely  a  proper 
undertaking  for  any  federally  sponsored  re- 
search program. 

rZDEBAL  INCENTrVE  NEEDED 

Private  Industry,  as  it  is  expected  to  do 
now,  cannot  carry  the  burden  of  this  re- 
search. Mr.  Kohl  in  a  speech  to  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Engineering  Confer- 
ence In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  February  19, 
1964.  pwlnted  out  that  the  transjxirtation  in- 
dustry Is  slow  to  undertake  its  own  research 
and  development  programs  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  that  Investment  back 
through  the  sale  of  the  new  equipment  and 
systems.  Thus,  only  a  federally  financed 
program  can  get  the  Job  done.  The  histories 
of  the  Manhattan  project  which  ultimately 
produced  atomic  energy  for  civilian  use,  and 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration which  has  contributed  so  much 
to  our  knowledge  In  the  use  of  space  vehicles 
demonstrate  the  value  of  a  concerted  Fed- 
eral effort   into   a  particular  problem. 

If  the  Federal  Government  had  not  taken 
the  Initiative  in  the  develc^ment  of  atomic 
energy  and  space  satellites,  we  would  never 
have  reaped  the  harvest  we  enjoy  today. 
Without  a  considerable  Federal  effort  to  de- 
vise new  urban  transportation  systems,  it 
will  be  many  years  before  we  successfully 
cope  with  this  problem.  If  we  launch  today 
a  Federal  research  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  modes  of  urban  transport,  we 
can  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  work  In  the  1970'8. 


Tha  report  ot  the  Cornell  Aeronautical 
Laboratory  concludes  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  undertake  a  research  pro- 
gram to  develop  new  modes  of  urban  trans- 
port. Among  its  major  recommendations  for 
improving  transportation  along  the  northeast 
corridor  it  says: 

■Initiate  a  program  to  define,  design,  and 
develop  an  experimental  prototype  urban 
Individual  transportation  system  employing 
a  specialized  form  of  vehicle  and  guidance." 

The  report  goes  on  to  point  out  that  many 
of  the  technical  and  system  aspects  of  new 
urban  transport  systems  still  In  the  drawing 
board  stage  have  not  yet  been  solved.  Con- 
sequently, it  says: 

"Technical  study  in  greater  depth,  ac- 
companied by  experimental  development.  Is 
necessary  before  the  technical  feasibility,  eco- 
nomics, and  public  acceptance  can  be  realis- 
tically evaluated." 

Furthermore,  John  Kohl,  In  an  April  16, 
1964,  speech  before  the  Conference  on  Re- 
sponsibilities for  Urban  Transportation  Plan- 
ning in  Newark,  NJ.,  predicted  that  a  Fed- 
eral stimulus  would  be  necessary  to  foster 
the  research  necessary  to  develop  new  sj's- 
tems  and  that  the  stimulus  would  be  forth- 
coming in  the  then  pending  Mass  Trarspor- 
tatlon  Act  of  1964.     He  said : 

"It  is  confidently  believed  that  a  very 
modest  Federal  effort  coupled  with  the  pro- 
gram to  improve  the  financial  climate  of  the 
transit  industry  can  unlock  the  great  re- 
search and  development  talents  of  American 
industries  and  universities  so  far  as  urban 
transportation  is  concerned.  As  a  result, 
there  can  be  available  In  the  not-too-distant 
future,  better  and  more  appropriate  transit 
systems  to  complement  our  unexcelled  high- 
way facilities  and  to  round  out  an  effectively 
balanced  system  of  community  transporta- 
tion. 

"If  we  recognize  the  true  nature  of  the 
present  crisis — that  of  avoiding  the  loss  of 
public  transportation — we  can  avert  It  be- 
fore   It    assumes   staggering   proportions." 

Unfortunately,  the  stimulus  that  Mr.  Kohl 
suggested  would  be  forthcoming  from  the 
1964  act  has  not  materialized.  Thus  if  we 
are  to  recognize  the  true  natiue  of  the  pres- 
ent crisis  we  need  to  establish  soon  a  fed- 
erally sponsored  research  program  that  will 
unlock  the  great  research  and  development 
talents  of  American  Industries  and  univer- 
sities. 

We  know  the  technological  breakthrough 
is  needed:  to  develop  systems  which  can 
carry  people  quickly,  safely,  and  econom- 
ically from  place  to  place  within  urban  areas, 
without  polluting  the  air,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  for  In- 
dividual transport,  and  at  the  same  time 
contribute  to  good  city  planning. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiiuRsn.w,  J,\NrAPY  13,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D  D..  quoted  this  verse  of  Scripture: 

John  1:  17:  The  law  was  given  by 
Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus 
Christ. 

Almighty  God,  teach  us  that  no  aspira- 
tion or  hope  or  trath,  vouchsafed  to  our 
souls,  is  too  high  or  holy  to  be  fumiled 
by  Thy  love  and  power. 

Grant  that  we  may  cultivate  those 
truths  which  will  make  us  wise  and 
faithful  toward  Thee  and  give  us  a  con- 
ception of  life  and  duty  which  relates 
to  the  inheritance  and  destiny  of  hu- 
manity. 


May  the  life  of  the  Christ,  which  was 
full  of  Thy  grace  and  truth,  make  us 
equal  to  all  the  issues,  the  problems,  the 
dlflacultles,  the  tragedies  of  our  troubled 
and  tangled  times. 

Help  us  to  realize  that  He  is  still  the 
keeper  of  the  kind  of  life  which  we  must 
seek  to  know  and  be  ready  and  eager 
to  share  with  mankind. 

May  we  feel  that  the  need  is  urgent 
and  the  time  Is  opportune  that  men 
everywhere  must  partake  in  His  grace 
and  truth. 

In  His  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


AFFIRMATION:  VIETNAM— STUDENT 
BODY  MOVEMENT  AT  EMORY  UNI- 
VERSITY 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  

The  SPEAKER.  I«  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
Emory  University  in  Atlanta.  Oa..  a  large 
number  of  the  student  body  at  that  great 
institution  have  organized  and  launched 
a  movement  to  aflBrm  the  college  stu- 
dents' support  of  this  Nation's  commit- 
ment in  Vietnam.  The  operation  Is  en- 
titled "Affirmation:  Vietnam."  Under 
the    leadership    of    young.    Intelligent, 
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patriotic  studenta  at  Emory,  the  orga- 
nization, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Re- 
mar  Sutton,  general  chairman,  is  getting 
widespread  support  among  all  of  our  col- 
lege students  and  among  business,  pro- 
fessional, and  citizen  leaders  in  general. 
At  a  time  when  this  Congress  and  our 
Nation's  leadership  are  faced  with  the 
critical  problems  in  deciding  how  best 
to  commit  and  employ  our  resources  to 
achieve  peace  and  promote  understand- 
ing throughout  the  world.  It  is  encour- 
aging and,  yes.  even  Inspiring  to  one  in 
public  office  to  observe  such  patriotism 
and  understanding  in  the  vast  majority 
of  our  college  students  in  this  land.  We 
in  Oeorgia  are  particularly  pleased  that 
such  a  movement  has  been  launched  by 
our  young  leaders  and  I  believe  this  Con- 
gress will  be  glad  to  take  note  of  the  posi- 
tive support  generated  by  these  yoimg 
Americans  swiftly  approaching  the  time 
when  they  must  shoulder  the  respon- 
sibilities we  carry  today. 

It  Is  planned  that  this  movement  by 
these  young  Georgians  will  result  in  a 
mass  gathering  of  college  students  from 
all  the  institutions  In  Oeorgia  and  from 
neighboring  SUtes  as  well  on  the  12th 
of  February  in  the  Atlanta  Stadium,  at 
which  time  It  Is  hoped  that  the  world 
may  be  put  on  notice  that  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  young  people  in  America 
today  fully  realize  the  grave  and  com- 
plex problems  confronting  our  Nation 
and  freedom-loving  nations  everywhere. 
This  sharp  contrast  to  a  small  minority 
of  Americans  unwilling  to  make  the 
sacrifices  necessary  to  preserve  our  free- 
dom is  a  most  welcome  display  of  pa- 
triotism at  this  time  of  crisis. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  find  ourselves 
engaged  in  a  conflict  so  widely  misunder- 
stood and  it  Is  Important  not  only  for 
the  Issues  surrounding  the  Immediate 
conflict  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  but 
it  Is  Imperative  that  the  public  under- 
stand this  effort  to  be  one  of  avoiding 
world  war  m.  the  cost  of  which  we 
simply  cannot  afford  or  the  results  of 
which  we  simply  cannot  afford.  There 
Is  an  old  proverb  admonishing  us  to 
study  and  remember  our  history  or  else 
we  shall  be  condemned  to  live  It  again 
and  now  is  the  time  when  everyone  must 
reflect  upon  the  histories  of  World  War 
I  and  World  War  n  and  realize  that  this 
effort  In  Vietnam  is  to  try  to  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  confrontation  with  ad- 
versaries In  i>  world  war  m  which  would 
subject  our  people  and  our  resources  to 
catastrophe. 

I  salute  the  leadership  of  the  "AfQrma- 
tlon:  Vietnam"  operation  and  I  tnist 
that  this  expression  of  patriotism  for  our 
country  and  confidence  in  our  leadership 
will  spread  to  all  the  college  campuses 
tliroughout  the  United  States. 


PROJECT  AFFIRMATION  VIETNAM 

Mr.  FLTNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remazki. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tbe  gentleman  from 
Oeorgia? 

Tbere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  just 


made  by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Oeorgia  [Mr.  Lan- 
dritm]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leadership  of 
students  at  Emory  University,  Atlanta, 
Oa.,  project  ■AfRrmation:  Vietnam"  has 
been  undertaken.  While  I  do  not  know 
all  of  the  student  leaders  of  this  move- 
ment, those  who  are  personally  known  to 
me  represent  the  ftnest  of  America's 
youth. 

I  am  informed  that  a  statewide  rally 
has  been  scheduled  in  Atlanta.  Oa..  on 
Saturday,  February  12.  1966.  and  that  the 
Honorable  Dean  Rusk.  Secretary  of 
State,  htis  accepted  an  invitation  to  at- 
tend, at  which  time  the  written  affirma- 
tion of  thousands  of  Georgians  support- 
ing the  position  of  the  U.S.  Government 
in  Vietnam  will  be  presented.  I  have 
signed  this  affirmation  of  supr>ort.  and  I 
expect  to  be  present  in  Atlanta  on  Feb- 
ruary 12. 

The  question  of  whether  the  United 
States  should  be  committed  in  southeast 
Asia  is  no  longer  debatable.  Our  com- 
mitment is  a  fact. 

The  word  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  given  in  1954  during 
the  administration  of  President  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  and  during  the  incum- 
bency of  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
EJulles.  That  commitment  has  been 
ratified  by  President  John  F  Kennedy 
and  Secretary  of  State  E>ean  Rusk,  and 
subsequently  ratified  by  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  and  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk. 

The  eyes  of  the  world,  among  friend, 
foe,  and  uncommitted  alike,  are  focused 
on  the  United  States  and  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  an  honorable  commit- 
ment made  by  the  United  States  will 
be  honored  and  defended 

During  recent  months  certain  private 
Individuals  and  some  organized  g;roups 
have  publicly  repudiated  the  position  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Some 
have  burned  draft  cards,  and  others  have 
advocated  the  burning  of  draft  cards. 
With  such  position  I  find  myself  in  total 
disagreement. 

While  I  respect  the  right  of  free  speech 
at  all  times.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
right  of  free  speech  includes  treasonable 
utterances  or  the  lending  of  aid  and  com- 
fort to  an  armed  enemy  which  is  inflict- 
ing casualties  on  American  men  at  arms. 
If  either  or  both  of  our  two  sons  is 
called  to  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  each  will  respond 
»ith  pride  in  his  country.  Each  will 
enter  service  with  my  full  approval  and 
with  all  the  continuing  support  which, 
as  a  citizen  smd  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, I  can  provide  for  all  Americans 
who  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

All  50  colleges  and  universities  In  Oeor- 
gia have  indicated  their  participation  in 
and  support  of  " Affirmation:  Vietnam." 
Georgia  colleges  agree  unanimously  on 
the  program  of  "Affirmation:  Vietnam" 
and  the  good  it  can  do  in  affecting  ma- 
jority Interest  on  the  national  press  and 
international  opinion,  and  more  impor- 
tant, that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
stand  behind  our  commitment. 

Project  "Affirmation:  Vietnam"  demon- 
strates the  pride  in  country  which  these 
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young  Americans  feel.  It  demonstrates 
that  they  wish  to  repudiate  those  who 
lend  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Communists 
of  Hanoi.  Pelplng.  and  Moscow.  I  com- 
mend them  for  Initiating  this  project, 
and  I  wish  them  every  success  as  they  in- 
dicate the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
commitment  which  this  Government  has 
made. 

The  chairman  of  "Affirmation:  Viet- 
nam," Remer  M.  Sutton,  Jr.,  in  com- 
menting on  its  purpose,  quoted  Com- 
modore Stephen  Decatur,  an  American 
naval  hero,  who  in  1816  said: 

Our  country.  In  her  intercourse  with  for- 
eign nations,  may  she  always  be  In  the  right: 
but  our  country,  right  or  wrong. 


PROJECT  AFFIRMATION  VIETNAM 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oeorgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues, 
and  I  am  happy  to  know  that  young 
Georgians  are  asserting  their  support  of 
our  commitment  in  Vietnam  through 
the  proposal  of  "Affirmation:  Vietnam." 
In  times  of  crisis  such  as  this  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  citizens  of  our  great 
Nation  give  their  willing  support  to  the 
actions  and  commitments  made  by  our 
Government. 

Many  times  the  State  of  Georgia  has 
proved  itself  a  leader  among  the  States, 
and  by  "Affirmation:  Vietnam"  I  am  sure 
the  people  of  Georgia  will  once  again 
distinguish  themselves  as  a  strong  citi- 
zen body  behind  their  Government. 

I  believe  that  keeping  our  commit- 
ment in  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia  is 
essential  for  it  is  there  that  the  future 
influence  and  power  of  the  United  States 
will  be  determined.  We  must  prove  In 
Vietnam  that  aggressive  warfare  can  be 
stopped. 

There  are  none  more  worthy  of  our 
support  than  our  fighting  men  in  Viet- 
nam. By  their  bravery  and  skill  against 
the  terrorist  tactics  of  the  enemy,  they 
have  proven  themselves  worthy  of  a  place 
in  our  hearts.  It  is  for  them  and  the  fu- 
ture of  our  freedoms  that  I  wish  every 
success  in  this  effort  of  the  college  youth 
of  Georgia.  I  congratulate,  too.  the  10th 
district  student  leader,  Stanton  Single- 
ton. Jr.,  and  his  friends  who  are  leading 
this  action  in  my  district. 


PROJECT    AFFIRMATION    VIETNAM 

Mr.  TUTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oeorgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUTEN.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  It  Is  with  profound 
pride  that  I  join  my  fellow  colleagues 
from  the  State  of  Georgia  in  recognizing 
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some  young  Georgians  for  a  patriotic 
move,  "Affirmation:  Vietnam." 

At  a  time  when  some  of  the  youth  of 
our  Nation  are  failing  entirely  to  express 
the  convictions  of  the  average  American, 
it  is  encouraging  indeed  that  a  group  of 
young  people  from  Georgia  express  the 
real  spirit  of  American  young  manhood. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  lending  my  en- 
tire support  and  commendation  to  this 
group  of  young  Americans.  I  predict 
that  their  spirit  of  patriotism  will  spread 
throughout  the  realm  of  our  Nation. 


PROJECT  AFFIRMAITON  VIETNAM 
Mr.   MACKAY.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MACKAY.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  February  12, 1966 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  will  ad- 
dress a  great  rally  in  our  new  stadium 
in  Atlanta,  Oa. 

The  rally  will  be  an  important  and  sig- 
nificant event  because  it  was  conceived 
by  the  college  students  in  my  district  and 
elsewhere  in  Georgia  and  it  evidences  a 
strong  desire  on  their  part  to  demon- 
strate their  allegiance  to  the  principles 
on  which  our  Nation  was  founded  and 
a  desire  to  hear  firsthand  from  one  of 
our  Nation's  leaders.  We  are  proud  of 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  a 
native  of  Georgia  and  received  his  high 
school  education  in  Atlanta. 

The  meeting  has  been  named  "Affir- 
mation: Vietnam."  In  early  December 
I  met  with  key  student  leaders  who  told 
me  they  deplored  as  highly  misleading 
the  enormous  publicity  given  a  relatively 
few  young  people  who  publicly  burned 
their  draft  cards  and  otherwise  expressed 
their  contempt  for  our  lawful  processes 
of  government.  They  expressed  their 
desire  to  show  their  appreciation  for  our 
heritage.  I  gave  them  my  wholehearted 
encouragement. 

After  visiting  extensively  with  young 
people  of  high  school  and  college  age  I 
am  convinced  that  the  greatest  hope  for 
the  extension  of  freedom  in  this  world 
is  to  be  found  In  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  this  rising  generation. 

I  commend  this  expression  of  loyalty 
on  the  part  of  these  young  men  and 
women. 

I  extend  my  remarks  by  attaching  the 
highly  informative  bipartisan  report  of 
flye  U.S.  Senators  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States 
dated  January  6.  1966.  which  I  believe 
will  be  of  Interest  to  all  who  share  a  deep 
concern  about  Vietnam : 
The  Viftnam  CONrucr :  The  Stjbstance 
AND  THE  Shadow 
'^*Pon  of  Senator  Mike  Manstoxd.  Senator 
Bdmond    S.    Muskh,    Senator    Daniel    K. 
iNotTTE.  Senator  George  D.  Aiken,  Senator 
J  Caleb  Boogs  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  tJ.S.  Senate) 

A.    VHTNAM  :  THE  SUBSTANCE  OF  WAB 

1.  Introductory 
ii.^*  "*°"t  Important  new  factor  In  the  war 
«  Vietnam   hu   been   the   Introduction   of 
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large  numbers  of  U.S.  troops  Into  South  Viet- 
nam and  their  direct  entry  Into  combat. 
This  augmentation  of  the  U.S.  military  role 
In  Vietnam  was  a  response  to  a  near-des- 
perate situation  early  In  1965.  There  Is  no 
question  that  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
In  Saigon  was  faced  with  a  rapidly  deteriorat- 
ing position  at  that  time. 

After  the  assassination  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem, 
repeated  coups  had  weakened  the  coheslvc- 
ness  of  the  central  authority  and  acted  to 
stimulate  public  disaffection  and  Indiffer- 
ence to  the  war.  At  the  same  time,  there 
was  a  greatly  accelerated  military  drive  by 
strengthened  Vletcong  forces.  Their  control 
expanded  over  large  areas  of  the  country, 
particularly  In  provinces  adjacent  to  the 
western  borders.  Communications  and 
transportation  between  population  centers 
became  increasingly  hazardous,  except  by 
Vletcong  sufferance.  In  short,  a  total  col- 
lapse of  the  Saigon  government's  authority 
appeared  Imminent  in  the  early  months  of 
1965. 

U.S.  combat  troops  in  strength  arrived  at 
that  point  in  response  to  the  appeal  of  the 
Saigon  authoriUes.  The  Vletcong  counter 
response  was  to  Increase  their  military  activ- 
ity with  forces  strengthened  by  Intensified 
local  recruitment  and  infiltration  of  regular 
North  Vietnamese  troops.  With  the  change 
In  the  composition  of  opposing  forces  the 
character  of  the  war  also  changed  sharply. 
2.  Military  forces  of  the  Governmevt  of 
Vietnam 
The  Government  of  Vietnam  now  has  ap- 
proximately 635,000  men  under  arms  Of 
this  number,  however,  only  about  300.000 
are  regular  troops  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marines,  with  about  88  percent 
being  Army  troops.  A  general  reserve  of  six 
airborne  battalions  and  five  marine  battal- 
ions is  equipped  to  fight  anywhere  in  the 
country. 

The  Vietnamese  Government  has  six  fight- 
er-bomber squadrons.  It  also  has  a  small 
navy,  composed  of  sea,  river,  and  coastal 
forces. 

In  the  total  of  635,000  men  there  are  also 
regional  forces  of  about  120,000  men  which 
act  as  a  constabulary  in  the  43  Provinces. 
Each  province  chief,  who  has  a  military 
well  as  a  civil  capacity,  has  a  number  of  re- 
gional force  companies  under  his  command. 
Popular  forces  number  about  140,000. 
Lightly  armed,  this  group  is  recruited  as  a 
rule  from  local  youth  to  act  as  defenders 
of  villages  and  hamlets.  A  civilian  irregu- 
lar defense  group  Is  recruited  by  the  Viet- 
namese Special  Forces.  It  nimibers  about 
25,000  and  is  posted  in  border  areas  for  pa- 
trol purposes.  Finally,  there  is  a  national 
police  of  about  50,000  men. 

The  total  of  635.000  men  in  all  categories 
is  expected  to  be  expanded  in  the  current 
year,  although  a  substantial  increase  is  not 
anticipated.  The  sources  of  expanded  re- 
cruitment are  not  great  and.  In  any  event 
are  shared  with  the  Vletcong.  Moreover,  a 
high  desertion  rate  continues,  despite  de- 
termined efforts  to  reduce  it. 

3.  U.S.  and  international  forces  in  Vietnam 
In  1962.  VS.  military  advisers  and  service 
forces  In  South  Vietnam  toteled  approxi- 
mately 10,000  men.  This  number  had  In- 
creased  by  May  of  1965  to  about  34.000.  At 
that  time  the  American  force  wa«  still  basi- 
cally an  advisory  organization.  Americans,  in 
regular  combat  units,  were  not  yet  engaged 
on  the  ground.  U.S.  helicopter  companies 
were  In  use  but  only  to  supply  tactical  trans- 
portation to  regular  Vietnamese  units  and 
the  U.S.  jet  flghter-bombers  in  the  country 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  squadrons 
of  aircraft  were  not  yet  engaged  in  support 
of  the  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces. 

By  Decraiber  1965,  however,  there  were  ap- 
proximately 170,000  U.S.  troop*  in  South 
Vietnam.      Additionally,    there    were    about 
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21,000  soldiers  and  marines  from  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  an  infantry  batUlion  and  a 
battery  of  artillery,  comprising  some  1.200 
men,  from  Australia,  and  a  New  Zealand  ar- 
tUlery  battery  of  about  150  men. 

The  augmented  U.S.  ground  forces  were 
composed  of  two  Army  divisions,  the  1st  In- 
fantry Division  and  the  1st  Air  Cavalry  Divi- 
sion, and  two  separate  brigades,  the  1st 
Brlg.ide.  101st  Airborne  Division,  and  the 
173d  Airborne  Brigade.  The  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  troops  were  attached  to  the 
latter  group.  A  full  U.S.  Marine  division  re- 
inforced by  a  separate  regiment  was  In  Viet- 
nam with  the  support  of  six  Marine  fighter- 
bomber  squadrons. 

The  small  Vietnamese  coastal  force  wa« 
augmented  by  a  number  of  US  naval  ships 
and  Coast  Guard  vessels.  The  US  7th  Fleet 
was  off  the  Vietnamese  coast.  Planes  from 
its  carriers  were  active  in  the  air  campaign 
against  North  Vietnam.  They  were  also  re- 
inforcing the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  Vietnamese 
fighter-bomber  squadrons  In  operations  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Ten  U.S.  Air  Force  and  Marine  flRhter- 
bomber  squadrons  were  operating  from  five 
Jet  airfields  in  Vietnam:  a  sixth  field  was 
under  construction  B -52  bombers  from 
Guam  were  providing  additional  air  strength, 
concentrating  on  more  remote  Vletcong  baaea 
which  had  previously  been  Immune  to  har- 
assment o,-  attack 

The  magnitude  of  the  expanded  US  mili- 
tary effort  has  required  a  vastlv  enlarged 
support  complex  Starting  almost  from 
Fcratch  in  May  of  1965,  a  logistic  svstem  has 
been  built.  There  are  four  major  logistic 
support  areas.  One  Is  in  the  Saigon  region, 
including  Blen  Hoa  and  Vung  Tau.  The 
other  three  are  located  along  the  coast  at 
Cam  Rahn  Bay.  at  Qui  Nhon  in  Binh  Dlnh 
Province,  and  at  Da  Nang.  The  rapid  In- 
fusion of  American  forces  has  strained  the 
facilities  of  the  new  logistic  system  to  the 
utmost,  with  long  delavs  in  unloading  and 
moving  equipment  not  unusual.  There  have 
also  been  and  still  are  shortages  of  impor- 
tant Items  of  supply  despite  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate these  shortages. 

4.  Relationship  of  United  States  and 
Vietnamese  forces 

From  the  point  of  view  of  American  policy 
and  practice,  the  war  Itself  remains  a  Viet- 
namese war.  The  American  command 
emphasizes  that  U.S.  forces  In  Vietnam  are 
there  to  support  the  Vietnamese  and  their 
Armed  Forces  in  the  effort  to  resist  aggres- 
sion by  Infiltration  from  the  north  and  ter- 
rorism and  subversion  from  within.  Viet- 
namese sovereignty  and  the  paramount  role 
of  the  Vietnamese  are  meticulouslv  respected 
and  the  supporting  nature  of  the  U.S.  role 
is  stressed . 

There  Is  no  combined  or  unified  command 
of  the  International  forces  in  Vietnam. 
United  States  and  Vietnamese  forces  work 
together  through  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion. The  commander  of  the  U.S.  forces 
maintains  close  liaison  with  the  Vietnamese 
Minister  of  Defense  and  the  Chief  of  the 
Joint  General  Staff.  Strategy  and  plans  are 
devised  together.  Parallel  instructions  are 
then  Issued  to  the  respective  commanders 
through  corps  and  division  to  regimental 
level.  In  the  execuUon  of  an  operation  a 
Joint  command  post  la  set  up  or  liaison  offi- 
cers are  exchanged  and  terrain  is  appor- 
tioned for  tactical  areas  of  operation.  Ac- 
cording to  American  military  commanders 
these  arrangemenu  have  proved  to  be  prac- 
tical and  workable. 

5.  Vietcong-North  Vietnamese  forces 
In  December  1965.  the  best  available  esti- 
mates placed  Vletcong  strength  In  South 
Vietnam  at  230.000  men.  This  figure  U 
double  that  of  3  years  ago.  Totol  Vletcong 
strength,  apparently.  Is  steadily  Increasing 
despite  the  serious  casualties  which  these 
forces  have  suffered  the  past  few  months. 
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Of  tbe  preaent  total,  approximately  73.000 
art  main  farc«  toldlen,  Including  14.000  reg- 
ular PAVN  (People'8  Army  of  North  Viet- 
nam) troop*  from  North  Vietnam.  The  Vlet- 
cong  force*  alao  Include  about  100.000 
mllltla,  tome  17,000  support  troops  who  op- 
erate along  lines  of  communication,  and 
approximately  40.000  political  cadres.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  Vletcong.  through  local 
recruitment  In  the  south  and  Infiltration 
from  the  north,  have  the  capability  of  a 
substantial  Increase  In  their  numbers  within 
a  short  period  of  time. 

Infiltration  of  men  from  North  Vietnam 
through  Laos  has  been  going  on  for  many 
years.  It  was  confined  primarily  to  political 
cadre*  and  military  leadership  until  about 
the  end  of  1004  when  North  Vietnam  Regular 
Army  troop*  began  to  enter  South  Vietnam 
by  this  route.  It  Is  anticipated  that  with 
the  multiplication  of  routes  through  Laos 
the  rate  of  Infiltration  Is  likely  to  increase 
"threefold  from  the  present  estimated  1.500 
per  month.  The  monsoon,  which  earlier  was 
considered  to  be  of  great  significance  In  Its 
effect  on  the  reinforcement  capabllltle*  of 
the  Vletcong  as  well  as  on  the  ability  of  both 
side*  to  pro**cute  tbe  war,  has  proved  In 
experience  to  be  of  minor  consequence  If.  In- 
deed, of  any  consequence  at  all. 

6.  Citrrent  state  of  the  war 

By  November  IBM.  American  troops  were 
directly  Involved  In  battle  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  at  any  other  time  In  the  history 
of  the  Vietnamese  conflict.  At  the  same 
tune,  the  Intensity  of  the  war  Itself  reached 
a  new  high.  Tbe  Vletcong  Initiated  1,038 
tncldenta  during  the  last  week  of  November 
and  the  total  number  of  Incidents  which  had 
Increased  vteadUy  throughout  1B6S.  reached 
8,588  In  that  month.  These  Incidents  In- 
Tolved  armed  attacks  up  to  regfmental 
strength  as  well  as  terrorism  and  sabotage 
of  Tarloua  kinds  and  antiaircraft  fire  against 
VM.  aircraft.  In  the  later  months  of  19S6 
the  trend  was  toward  larger  attacks,  except 
In  the  Mekong  Delta  where  there  were  nu- 
meroua  small-scale  actions. 

With  the  Increase  in  the  Intensity  of  the 
conflict,  there  were  Increased  numbers  of 
casualties  among  all  participants.  In  the 
month  of  NoTember  1986.  alone.  4fl9  Amer- 
icans were  killed  In  action,  a  figure  repre- 
senting about  36  percent  of  all  Americans 
killed  In  action  In  the  war  until  that  date. 
In  addition,  1.470  Americans  were  listed  as 
wounded  and  33  as  missing.  During  the 
same  month  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  re- 
ported 056  soldiers  kUled  In  action,  2.030 
wounded,  and  356  missing.  Tbe  Vletcong, 
fcr  their  part,  are  estimated  to  have  lost  5300 
men  killed  in  the  month  and,  in  addition. 
596  were  taken  prisoner.  Many  of  these 
casualties  were  regulars  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Army. 
7.  Th*  security  situation  in  South  Vietnam 

Hie  preeenoe  of  VS.  combat  force*  has 
BCtad  to  arrest  the  deterioration  In  general 
seetirlty  In  Oovemment-controlled  parts  of 
South  Vietnam.  It  has  also  Improved  the 
ability  of  the  Vietnam  wee  Oovemment  to 
iMid  Saigon,  tbe  strategic  heart  of  the  coun- 
try, the  coastal  base*,  and  certain  other  key 
areaa  In  tbe  country.  In  the  latter  connec- 
tion. It  should  be  noted  that  a  strategic 
route  (19)  from  the  coast  to  the  western 
blghlaads  has  been  reopened  for  convoyed 
groaad  trafllc  to  Plelku.  a  major  military 
strong  point  In  the  western  highlands.  On 
certain  ot^ar  roads,  an  Improvement  In  secu- 
rity Is  also  reported. 

•.  Vietcong  reaction* 

Paced  by  a  blunting  of  their  military 
efforts,  the  Vteteong  have  reacted  strongly  to 
the  new  sltoatloa.  Beginning  in  June  an 
astlXMated  1 JOO  North  Vletnameee  troops  per 
■Math  haT*  antarad  Soatli  Vietnam  through 
iMom  and  this  ntimbv  la  rapidly  Int leasing. 
Tha  aatlwataa  mn  tbat  at  least  aaven  refl- 


ments  of  regular  troops  from  North  Vietnam 
are  now  in  the  country  with  more  on  the 
way.  At  the  same  time  the  Vletcong  have 
In  recent  months  greatly  stepped  up  the  re- 
cruiting. Induction,  and  training  of  South 
Vietnamese  In  the  densely  populated  delta 
region.  They  have  increased  their  small- 
scale  attacks  In  that  area,  aiming  apparently 
at  Isolated  outposts  and  at  demoralizing  the 
regional  and  popular  forces  as  well  as  harass- 
ing lines  of  supply  and  communication. 

The  stepped-up  activity  of  the  Vletcong 
In  the  countryside  has  been  paralleled  by  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Government  forces 
to  strengthen  their  control  over  the  popula- 
tion In  the  base  areas  and  their  Immediate 
environs.  These  base  areas  themselves  are 
held  in  some  force.  At  the  U.S.  Marine  base 
at  Da  Nang.  for  example,  the  perimeter  of 
security  has  been  pushed  out  about  10  miles. 
The  bulk  of  the  US.  Marine  forces,  however. 
is  now  preoccupied  In  defense  within  that 
perimeter.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  still  possible 
for  the  Vletcong  to  bypass  the  defenders  and 
penetrate  the  area  in  sporadic  hit-and-run 
raids.  Communications  between  the  base 
areas  along  the  coast  are  still  subject  to 
Vletcong  ambush  and  attack. 

In  Saigon,  heavily  defended  as  It  Is,  the 
rattle  of  automatic  weapons  fire  or  the  ex- 
plosion of  mortar  shells  In  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  are  not  uncommon  sounds  by  day 
or  by  night.  Vletcong  ability  to  carry  out 
terroristic  attacks  within  the  city  Itself  Is 
from  time  to  time  made  evident.  Indeed, 
It  Lb  considered  by  some  that  Saigon  with  its 
many  vulnerabilities  to  .sabotage  and  terror- 
ism and  Hanoi  with  its  exposure  to  air 
attack  are  mutual  hostages,  one  for  the  other. 

9.  Impact  of  increased  American   forces  on 

the  Vietnamae 

The  arrival  in  Vietnam  of  American  com- 
bat troops  in  large  numbers  has  had  an  im- 
mediate positive  psychological  effect  on 
Oovernment-held  areeis  Not  only  has  there 
been  an  Improvement  of  morale  In  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Armed  Forces,  there  has 
also  been  a  return  of  confidence  among 
Vietnamese  civilians  This  Is  especially  true 
in  Saigon  where  the  Increased  American 
presence  Is  taken  as  insurance  against  an 
imminent  collapse  of  the  existing  structure.' 
Politically  and  commercially  minded  Viet- 
namese, seeing  that  the  United  States  had 
BO  far  conunltted  itself,  have  found  renewed 
courage  and  confidence 

Of  great  significance  is  the  fact  that  there 
ha*  been  a  period  of  Oovernment  stability  in 
Vietnam  following  the  arrival  of  additional 
U.S.  troops  Thi.i  i>'j>bUity  Is  more  essential 
than  ever  for  the  i  .intenance  of  public  con- 
fidence after  the  debilitating  consequences 
of  the  rep)eet«d  coupe  which  followed  the 
assassination  of  President  Diem.  It  Is  also 
vital  for  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war 
and  the  formulation  and  carrying  out  of 
social,  economic,  and  political  reform 
programs. 

10.  The  government  of  Gen.  Nguyen  Coo  Ky 
The  new  leadership  In  Oovernment  which 

is  drawn  largely  from  military  circles,  Is 
young  and  hopeful,  but  with  little  knowledge 
of  politics.  Oen.  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  the  Prime 
Minister,  recognises  that  a  purely  military 
solution  to  the  problems  of  Vietnam  is  not 
possible.  Security  and  social  and  economic 
reform,  in  his  view,  must  proceed  hand  In 
hand  In  order  to  gain  the  support  of  the 
people. 

Tbe  new  leaders  exprees  the  Intention  of 
moving  toward  some  form  of  representative 


» The  Illustrative  story  Is  told  of  the  Viet- 
namese professional  man  who  sold  his  house 
In  Saigon  in  January  of  1965  in  despair  over 
the  deteriorating  situation,  only  to  buy  back 
the  same  house  later  in  the  year,  following 
the  arrival  of  American  troopw,  for  twice  the 
price  at  which  he  had  sold  it- 


civilian  governntent,  taking  Into  account  the 
history  and  needs  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 
They  speak  of  a  consultative  assembly  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a  constitution  and  hearings 
throughout  the  country  on  the  constitution 
with  a  view  to  a  referendum  at  the  end  of 
1966.  The  referendum,  according  to  their 
concepts,  would  be  followed  by  elections  to 
a  legislative  body  by  the  end  of  1967.  If  by 
that  time  elections  can  be  held  without  In- 
timidation in  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the 
country.  Some  observers  believe  that,  per- 
haps, not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  villages 
under  Government  control  in  South  Vietnam 
would  be  free  from  Intimidation  at  an  elec- 
tion at  the  present  time. 

In  addition  to  prosecuting  the  war,  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  Is  seeking  to  Initiate 
measures  to  protect  and  improve  the  welfare 
of  the  population.  With  the  indispensable 
assistance  of  U.S.  aid,  food  and  other  com- 
modities are  being  imported  into  the  coun- 
try to  meet  current  needs  and  to  insure  that 
the  price  of  staples  such  as  rice,  fish,  and 
canned  milk  remain  within  the  reach  of  the 
people. 

11.  The  pacification  or  civic  action  program 
A  new  effort  is  also  being  made  to  bring 
the  people  of  the  villages  into  closer  and 
firmer  rapport  with  the  Oovernment.  In  the 
period  following  the  fall  of  the  government 
of  Ngo  DInh  Diem,  the  so-called  pacification 
or  civic  action  program  which  brought  gov- 
ernment, police,  economic,  and  social  organi- 
zation into  the  hamlets,  was  allowed  in  large 
measure  to  lapse.  Due  to  subsequent 
changes  of  government,  there  were  even- 
tually only  a  very  few  people  left  to 
carry  on  this  work.  Military  necessity  re- 
quired the  Government  to  concentrate  on 
attempting  to  stop  Vletcong  military  ad- 
vances. 

The  present  Oovernment  la  once  again 
seeking  to  create  an  organization  to  carry  out 
a  program  of  pacification  or  civic  action. 
Screening  the  cadres  left  from  the  programs 
of  previous  governments,  a  basic  group  has 
been  selected.  Together  with  additional 
groups  to  be  trained  it  Is  expected  that  a 
total  number  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
for  pacification  teams  in  the  priority  areas 
choeen  by  the  Oovernment  of  Vietnam  will 
be  available  by  the  end  of  1966. 

The  present  plan  for  pacification  work  Lb 
regarded  by  observers  as  more  thorough  and 
more  realistic  than  previous  efforts.  It  con- 
templates teams  remaining  in  each  village  for 
an  initial  period  of  several  months  with  sub- 
sequent followups  over  a  period  of  at  least  1 
year.  The  belief  is  that  the  inhabitants  can 
generally  be  sufficiently  won  over  to  the  side 
of  the  Oovernment  In  that  period  and  con- 
ditions established  where  elections  for  local 
officials  can  be  held.  It  is  realized,  however, 
that  even  then  the  work  caimot  be  con- 
sidered as  completed. 

12.  Other  programs 

In  addition  to  giving  strong  supfrart  to  the 
pacification  program,  the  new  Government 
has  numerous  other  plans  to  better  the  lot 
of  the  people.  There  are.  for  example,  proj- 
ects to  Improve  the  pay  of  the  troops,  con- 
struct low-coet  housing,  and  redistribute 
land.  In  this  connection  a  program  has  been 
Inaugurated  to  give  700.000  acres  of  land 
to  180,000  farmers.  It  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  Oovernment  programs  of  this 
kind,  many  of  which  have  been  attempted 
In  various  forms  before,  will  require  years 
before  any  substantial  political  effect  upon 
the  population  can  be  anticipated. 

13.  Economic  aspects  of  the  conflict 

The  Oovernment  of  Vietnam  has  also  In- 
stituted a  resources  control  program  In  an 
effort  to  restrict  the  Vletcong's  ability  to 
get  the  things  they  need  to  carry  on  the  war. 
In  most  parts  of  Vietnam,  which  is  a  na- 
turally rich  and  productive  country,  it  Is 
not  difficult  to  obtain  enough  food  to  sup- 
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port  life.  This  Is  particularly  true  in  the 
fertile  and  densely  populated  delta  of  the 
south  with  Its  great  rice  fields  and  network 
of  Interconnecting  canals.  The  Vletcong 
obtain  money  by  many  means.  Including 
taxation  and  extortion,  and  they  can  and  do 
use  these  funds  to  purchase  food  In  the 
countryside  and  medicines  in  district  and 
provincial  towns.  The  Vletcong  can  and 
do  attack  trucks  and  convoys  on  the  roads 
and  seize  the  weapons,  ammunition,  and  the 
other  goods  which  they  may  carry. 

By  a  system  oi  rationing,  identity  cards, 
and  resource  control,  Including  checkpoints 
and  mobile  control  teams,  however,  the  Gov- 
ernment hopes  to  stop  the  Vletcong  from  ob- 
taining key  commodities  such  as  food  and 
medicines  In  key  areas  such  as  the  highlands, 
which  Is  a  deficit  region.  In  other  areas  it 
is  hoped  that  the  system  will  make  goods 
less  available  for  the  Vletcong  and  more  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  obtain. 

It  must  be  said  that  there  Is  also  a  reverse 
side  to  this  picture.  The  Vletcong,  oper- 
ating In  the  countryside,  have  the  ability 
to  restrict  the  flow  of  food  to  cities  and  pop- 
ulation centers  such  as  Saigon.  Vegetables, 
for  example,  come  to  Saigon  from  Dalat  in 
the  central  highlands.  Sugar  also  comes  to 
Saigon  along  the  same  road  which  Is  con- 
trolled In  part  by  the  Vletcong.  It  Is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  commodities  reaching 
Saigon's  markets  by  road  from  the  Dalat 
area  have  paid  a  tax  to  the  Vletcong  before 
reaching  the  city  and  that  unless  the  tax 
Is  paid  they  will  not  reach  the  city.  The 
fact  Is  plain:  Much  of  Saigon's  indigenous 
food  and  commodity  supply  depends  on  the 
sufferance  of  the  Vletcong  and  on  payments 
to  them. 

The  ravages  of  war  and  terrorism,  how- 
ever, are  taking  a  toll  of  the  country's  pro- 
ductive capacity.  Rice  fields  and  rubber 
plantations  In  areas  that  are  being  bombed 
and  fought  over  no  longer  produce  their  con- 
tribution to  feed  the  people  and  to  nourish 
the  econom.y.  Fledgling  enterprises  in  out- 
lying areas,  cut  off  from  supplies  and  from 
markets  by  interrupted  communications, 
wither,  and  fall. 

Along  with  Increased  Vletcong  activity  in 
the  delta  in  recent  months,  there  has  been 
growing  Vletcong  restriction  on  the  flow  of 
rice  from  that  region  to  the  Saigon  market. 
The  result  is  that  Vietnam,  a  rice  surplus 
region,  in  1966,  will  have  to  Import  at  least 
300.000  tons  of  rice  from  abroad  under  U.S. 
aid  programs  to  feed  the  population  of  the 
cities  and  towns  and  under  the  Government's 
control. 

Although,  as  has  been  said,  the  arrival  of 
large  numbers  of  American  troops  has  gone 
far  to  restore  business  confidence  In  the 
cities  of  Vietnam,  there  have  been  adverse 
effects  as  well.  One  of  these  is  the  creation 
of  a  labor  shortage,  particularly  among 
•killed  wo.-kers,  as  men  have  been  drained 
away  from  normal  areas  of  employment  to 
the  base  complexes  and  other  regions  where 
construction  projects  are  being  pushed  to 
create  the  logistic  structure  and  other  facili- 
ties required  by  the  American  forces. 

Inflationary  pressures  resulting  from  the 
*ar  and  the  changed  U.S.  role  have  thus  far 
D«*n  kept  within  bounds.  Saigon  itself, 
however,  has  an  overstimulated  atmosphere 
of  almost  nectlc  prosperity.  In  some  respects. 
u  the  impact  of  spending  by  American  serv- 
icemen and  the  effect  of  U.S.  defense  expend- 
iture make  themselves  felt.  There  ere  also 
we  beginnings  of  the  rumblings  of  personal 
owcontent  and  antagonism  which  generally 
cUracterize  the  reaction  in  any  aatlon  to 
the  sudden  infusion  of  a  large  body  of  for- 
eign forces. 

14.  Summation 
In  sum,  the  overall  control  of  the  coimtry 
'wiains  about  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  be- 
gimlng  of  1966.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
«  percent  of  the  population  is  under  Vlet- 
wng  control  and  that  about  18  percent  In- 


habits contested  areas.  About  60  percent  of 
the  population  In  the  country  is.  at  present, 
under  some  form  of  government  control, 
largely  because  of  Its  hold  on  Saigon  and 
other  cities  and  large  towns. 

The  population  of  the  cities  has  been  aug- 
mented by  a  great  number  of  refugees.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  in  number,  they  are  for 
the  greater  p.Trt  composed  of  people  who  have 
fled  to  the  cities  in  an  effort  to  escape  the 
spreading  intensity  of  the  war.  In  this 
sense,  they  are  unlike  the  refugees  who  came 
from  North  Vietnam  in  1964.  These  earlier 
refugees  consciously  chose  to  leave  their  an- 
cestral homes  and  come  south  permanently, 
rather  than  accept  a  Communist  regime. 
The  new  refugees,  for  the  most  part,  are  be- 
lieved merely  to  be  waiting  for  an  end  to  the 
fighting  In  order  to  return  to  their  homes 
and  land. 

The  Vletcong  have  stepped  up  sabotage, 
terrorism,  and  hit  and  run  attacks  In  the 
Government-held  areas  which  are,  princi- 
pally, cities  and  major  towns  and  indeter- 
minate, but  limited,  extensions  outward 
from  them.  Harassment  by  United  States 
and  Vietnamese  air  attack  and  airborne 
forces  has  Increased  In  the  firmly  held  Vlet- 
cong areas  of  South  Vietnam  which  are  al- 
most entirely  rural.  And,  of  course.  North 
Vietnam  has  been  brought  under  air  attack 

In  general,  however,  what  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment held  in  the  way  of  terrain  in  the 
early  months  of  1965  (and  it  was  already 
considerably  less  than  was  held  at  the  time 
of  the  assassination  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem ) ,  is 
still  held.  What  was  controlled  then  by  the 
Vletcong  is  still  controlled  by  the  Vletcong. 
What  lay  between  was  contested  at  the  out- 
set of  1965  and  Is  still  contested. 

B.    VIETNAM   AKD   THE  NATIONS  OF  ASIA 

Other  nations  of  Asia  generally  view  the 
conflict  In  Vietnam  with  great  concern. 
Those  countries  nearest  to  Vietnam  see  in 
the  spread  and  Increasing  Intensity  of  the 
warfare  a  heightened  danger  of  a  spillover 
into  their  territory.  They  sense  that  the 
longer  the  conflict  continues  and  the  more 
It  escalates  the  greater  becomes  this  danger 
to  themselves.  F\arthermore.  they  fear  the 
effect  upon  their  own  future  should  all  of 
Vietnam  become  a  Communist  state. 

Laos  already  flnds  Itself  deeply  although 
unwillingly  involved  on  the  fringes  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  The  flghting  within  Laos, 
which  continues  despite  the  1962  Geneva 
Agreement,  Is  now  a  closely  Interwoven  part 
of  the  Vietnamese  struggle.  The  connection 
Is  most  pronoimced  In  the  eastern  part  of 
Laos  which  lies  within  the  control  of  the 
Communist  Pathet  Lao  forces.  This  region, 
the  so-called  Laotian  panhandle,  is  a 
natural  Inflltratlon  route  for  men  and  sup- 
plies from  North  Vietnam  Into  South  Viet- 
nam. A  long  border  abutting  on  South  Viet- 
nam makes  it  possible  for  troops  and  equip- 
ment from  Hanoi  to  reach  far  south  through 
Communist-controlled  territory  in  Laos  with 
a  minimum  of  risk  before  being  diverted 
across  the  border  into  South  Vietnam  by  any 
ntimber  of  lateral  communications  routes. 
New  roads  have  been  constructed  through 
this  mountainous  terrain  along  which  men 
and  supplies  can  pass,  for  the  most  part  un- 
detected, protected  as  they  are  in  some 
regions  by  double  canopies  of  Jungles  foliage 
These  roads  are  not  easily  susceptible  to 
aerial  Interdiction. 

Cambodia,  in  a  different  manner  and  to  a 
much  lesser  extent  than  Laos.  Is  already 
directly  touched  by  the  flghting  in  Vietnam. 
There  are  repeated  charges  that  Cambodian 
territory  Is  being  used  as  a  base  for  Vletcong 
operations.  That  is  possible  In  view  of  the 
remoteness  and  obscurity  of  the  border  but 
there  Is  no  Arm  evidence  of  any  such  or- 
ganized usage  and  no  evidence  whatsoever 
that  any  alleged  usage  of  Cambodian  soil  Is 
with  the  sanction  much  less  the  assistance 
of  the  Cambodian  Oovemment.  IMnce 
Sihanouk  responded  Immediately  to  a  recent 


allegation  that  the  Cambodian  port  of 
SlhanoukvUle  Is  being  used  to  transship 
supplies  to  the  Vletcong  by  calling  for  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  International  Control 
Commission  which  was  set  up  under  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1954. 

Cambodia's  overwhelming  concern  Is  the 
preservation  of  its  national  Integrity  which, 
in  times  past,  has  been  rejieatedly  violated 
by  more  powerful  neighbors  and  is  still  sub- 
ject to  occasional  forays  from  a  minor  dissi- 
dent movement  i  the  Khmer  SernD  which 
has  been  allowed  to  base  Itself  in  the  neigh- 
boring nations.  Cambodia  seeks  recognition 
and  respect  of  Its  borders  by  all  parties  to 
the  conflict.  It  asks  to  be  left  to  live 
In  peace  so  that  it  may  concentrate  on  Its 
own  problems  and  Internal  developments 
The  Cambodians  have  made  great  Internal 
progress,  largely  through  their  own  efforts 
supplemented  by  a  Judicious  use  of  aid  from 
the  I  nited  States  In  the  past  and  from  other 
natlo.-.s  both  in  the  past  and  at  the  present 
time  They  have  a  peaceful  and  productive 
nation  with  an  intense  sense  of  national 
unity  and  loyalty  to  Prince  Sihanouk. 

The  fact  that  flghting  in  South  Vietnam 
has  raged  close  to  the  border  and  there  have, 
as  a  result,  been  occ.^lonal  Ixirder  incursions 
and  t>omblng  of  Cambodian  territory  has 
r  uised  the  deepest  concern  to  the  Cambodian 
Government.  Cambodia  can  be  expected  to 
make  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  resist  be- 
coming directly  Involved  in  the  struggle 
surging  through  South  Vietnam  and  to  repel 
to  the  best  of  Its  capability  direct  and  or- 
ganized invasions  of  lu  territory  which  may 
stem  from  the  mounting  tempo  of  the  war. 
Thailand,  the  only  country  on  the  south- 
east Asian  mainland  directly  allied  with  the 
United  States,  seeks  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  as  an  ally  while  avoiding  a 
spillover  of  the  war  into  Thai  territory. 
That  course  Is  becoming  increaslnglv  difficult 
to  malnUin.  Thailand  has  a  large  number 
of  North  Vietnamese  living  in  its  northeast 
region  bordering  on  Laos.  This  element  re- 
tains an  affinity  for  Hanoi  and  is  susceptible 
to  its  influence.  Moreover,  in  the  recent 
past  Pelplng  has  brought  to  the  forefront  a 
Thai  leader  in  exile  and  has  increased  the 
intensity  of  its  propaganda  attacks  against 
Thailand.  Reports  of  terrorism  and  sabotage 
In  the  northeast  of  Thailand  are  increasing. 
The  Vietnamese  war  was  brought  very  close 
to  Thai  territory  in  Novemljer  1965.  A  Pathet 
Lao  military  thrust  toward  the  Laotian  town 
of  Thakkek  on  the  Mekong,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  North  Vietnamese  troops,  was  for- 
tuitously driven  back  by  Oovemment  forces. 
Had  it  not  been  repelled,  the  war.  In  effect, 
would  have  reached  the  point  where  it  made 
direct  contact  with  Thailand's  frontier. 

Nations  in  Asia  more  geographlcallv  remote 
from  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  are  nonethe- 
less conscious  of  the  dangers  to  the  entire 
area  as  the  struggle  In  South  Vietnam  be- 
comes more  prolonged  and  ever  more  Intense. 
These  countries  range  from  neutral  and  non- 
alined  Burma  through  such  allies  of  the 
United  States  as  the  Philippines  and  Japan. 
Each  of  the  countries  of  Asia  has  its  own 
internal  problems.  Each  has  varying  degrees 
of  internal  stability.  Each  has  as  a  principal 
concern,  the  avoidance  of  direct  Involvement 
In  the  Vietnamese  conflict.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Korea,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  sub- 
stantial material  help  from  these  sources  in 
providing  military  assistance  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Others  are  either  imwllllng  or  re- 
lucUnt  to  become  Involved  In  a  military 
sense  or  are  unable  to  do  so  because  of  Inner 
dlfllcultles  or  the  broader  strategic  require- 
ments of  the  Asian  situation.  Even  with  re- 
spect to  Korea,  it  Is  obvious  that  any  with- 
drawal of  forces  for  use  In  Vietnam  creates 
new  problems  of  military  balance  as  between 
North  and  South  Korea.  It  shoiUd  not  be 
overlooked  that  peace  In  the  Korean  penin- 
sula Is  still  held  together  only  by  a  tenuous 
truce. 
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The  AxlAQ  natlona  generally  are  aware  of 
their  own  relAtlve  powerlessnew  to  Influence 
the  main  courae  of  evenU,  or,  In  the  final 
AnftlyaU,  to  control  their  own  dertlnle*  abould 
the  conflict  In  Vietnam  ultimately  develop 
Into  a  confrontation  between  the  United 
States  and  Communist  China  with  all  that 
•uch  an  eventuality  might  Imply  for  the 
peace  of  Aala  and  the  world.  In  Japan,  for 
example,  there  U  a  deep  anxiety  over  the  poa- 
•Ible  conaequencea  to  that  nation  of  such  a 
confrontation  If  It  should  materialize.  The 
memory  of  the  escalation  of  the  limited 
Iiianchurlan  Incident  of  30  years  ago  Into  a 
seemingly  Interminable  war  on  the  mainland 
of  China  Is  not  yet  dead  In  Japan. 

To  sum  up.  then,  the  nations  of  Asia  recog- 
nize the  Immense  Importance  to  themselves 
of  what  Is  transpiring  In  Vietnam.  But  they 
also  recognize  their  own  limitations  in  the 
f«ce  of  it.  Their  Immediate  preoccupation. 
In  any  event.  Is  with  their  own  Internal  prob- 
lems and  development.  Throughout  the  area 
there  Is  a  continuing  Interest  In  activities  tn- 
volvlng  peaceful  cooperation  for  economic 
development.  The  Peace  Corps  Is  generally 
welcomed  wherever  It  operates  and,  notably. 
In  the  Philippines.  The  new  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  Is  being  launched  with  consider- 
able enthusiasm.  The  Mekong  project  has 
warm  support  throughout  the  region  and 
considerable  Interest  in  Cambodia,  which  is 
central  to  the  concept. 

It  Is  clear  that  none  of  the  nations  of  the 
area  desires  the  domination  of  either  China 
or  the  United  States.  Given  a  choice.  It  is 
doubtful  that  any  nation  would  like  to  see 
the  influence  of  the  United  States  withdrawn 
completely  from  southeast  Asia.  Generally 
speaking,  the  nations  of  the  area  welcome 
peaceful  ties  with  the  United  States  and  our 
participation  In  the  development  of  the  re- 
gion if  that  participation  does  not  become 
ovenrbelmlng. 

C.    THM  SOVIXT  UNION  AND  BASTKRN  EtTSOPK 

Without  exception  the  Soviet  Union,  Po- 
land, and  Rumania  give  full  and  firm  support 
to  the  position  of  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong 
They  are  quick  In  their  denunciation  of  the 
United  States  role  in  South  Vietnam  and 
vehement  against  United  States  bombing  In 
North  Vietnam. 

Part  of  this  solidarity  is  undoubtedly  de- 
rlred  from  ideological  afllnltles.  Whatever 
attitudes  they  may  manifest  toward  Com- 
munist China,  and  they  vary.  It  is  clear  that 
responsibility  for  the  continuation  of  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  la  assigned  to  the  United 
States  and  this  Is  regarded  as  an  impediment 
to  ImproTsmant  In  political  relations  with 
this  country. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  In  present  circumstances,  sees 
lU  way  clear  or,  In  fact.  Is  anxious  to  play 
a  slcnlflcant  role  to  assist  in  bringing  an 
end  to  hostilities  In  Vietnam.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  steadfastly  refused  to  Join  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  other  Cochairman 
at  the  1M4  Geneva  Conference,  in  calling 
for  a  reconvening  at  that  Conference.  They 
have  emphasized  repeatedly  In  public  state- 
ments as  well  as  In  other  ways  that  they 
bsTS  no  Intention  of  taking  an  Initiative 
for  peace  in  Vietnam  at  this  time. 

TtM  ootutrlss  of  Eastern  Europe  have 
reason  for  concsrn  over  the  continuation  of 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam  and  its  sscalatlon. 
Sosns  at  these  reasons  have  to  do  with  tbelr 
own  national  preooc\ipatlons  and  the  situa- 
tion In  Europe.  Both  Poland  and  Rumania, 
for  aSLmpls,  have  s  very  substantial  trade 
with  the  Wsstam  World  and  remain  In- 
tsrsstad  tn  Incrsasstf  trade  with  the  United 
States  sbonM  conditions  permit.  Both 
ml^t  man  bs  disposed  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  a  sstUament  of  the  Vietnam  problem 
to  the  «xt«nt  tbslr  capabUlUes  pennlt  but 
only  ataoold  tbsy  •••  soms  posslblUty  ot 


D.   COMMUNIST   CHINA 

Behind  the  war  In  Vietnam,  behind  the 
fears  and  preoccupations  of  other  Asian  na- 
tions and  through  the  attitudes  of  the  East- 
ern European  countries  and  the  Soviet  Union 
runs  the  shadow  of  Communist  China. 

Until  now  the  Chinese  Communists  have 
not  introduced  their  manpower  directly  Into 
the  conflict  although  they  clearly  recognize 
that  the  war  may  reach  that  p>omt.  They 
recognize,  too.  that  the  war  may  impinge 
upon  China  herself  at  some  point  and  have 
begun  to  make  preliminary  prepnratlons  for 
that  eventuality 

For  the  present,  however,  the  Chinese 
appear  to  take  the  view  that  their  direct 
intervention  In  Vietnam  l.s  not  required 
since:  (1)  the  war  In  South  Vietnam  is  a 
people's  war  which  the  Vietcong  are  win- 
ning: (2)  North  Vietnam  Is  successfully  de- 
fending Itself:  (3)  the  more  the  United 
States  escalates  the  war  the  higher  our  cas- 
ualties will  be  and  the  more  dl-scouraged  we 
will  become;  and  (4i  the  United  States  can- 
not win.  in  any  event,  according  to  Chinese 
theories. 

It  Is  from  Communist  China  that  Hanoi 
and  the  Vietcong  derive  the  bulk  of  their 
outside  material  support.  It  Is  from  Com- 
munist China  that  there  has  also  flowed 
encouragement  of  resistance  to  negotiation 
or  compromise.  As  the  war  escalates  and 
Hanoi  becomes  ever  more  dependent  upon 
Chinese  support,  a  dependence  which  Soviet 
aid  at  best  only  tempers  the  likelihood  also 
increases  that  North  Vietnam  will  not  be 
able  to  negotiate  a  settlement  without  at 
least  the  tacit  consent  of  China.  In  fact, 
that  point  may  already  have  been  reached. 

E      CONCLLTJING    COMMENTS 

A  rapid  solution  to  the  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam Is  not  in  immediate  prospect.  This 
would  appear  to  be  the  case  whether  military 
victory  is  pursued  or  negotiations  do,  in  fact, 
materialize 

Insofar  as  the  military  situation  Is  con- 
cerned, the  large-scale  introduction  of  US 
forces  and  their  entry  Into  combat  has 
blunted  but  not  turned  back  the  drive  of 
the  Vietcong.  The  latter  have  responded  to 
the  increased  American  role  with  a  fur- 
ther strengthening  of  their  forces  by  local 
recruitment  in  the  south  and  reinforcements 
from  the  north  and  a  general  stepping  up  of 
military  activity.  As  a  result  the  lines  re- 
main drawn  In  South  Vietnam  in  substan- 
tially the  same  pattern  as  they  were  at  the 
outset  of  the  increased  U.S.  commitment. 
What  has  changed  basically  is  the  scope 
and  Intensity  of  the  struggle  and  the  part 
which  is  being  played  by  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  North  Vietnam. 

Despite  the  great  incresise  in  American 
military  commitment.  It  is  doubtful  in  view 
of  the  acceleration  of  Vietcong  efforts  that 
the  constricted  position  now  held  in  Viet- 
nam by  the  Saigon  Government  can  con- 
tinue to  be  held  for  the  indefinite  future, 
let  alone  extended,  without  a  further  aug- 
mentation of  American  forces  on  the  ground. 
Indeed,  if  present  trends  continue,  there 
is  no  assurance  as  to  what  ultimate  increase 
In  American  military  commitment  will  be 
required  before  the  conflict  is  terminated. 
Por  the  fact  Is  that  under  present  terms 
of  reference  and  as  the  war  has  evolved,  the 
question  Is  not  one  of  applying  Increased 
U.S.  pressure  to  a  defined  military  situation 
but  rather  of  pressing  against  a  military 
situation  which  is.  in  effect,  open  ended. 
How  open  is  dependent  on  the  extent  to 
which  North  Vietnam  and  Its  supporters  are 
willing  and  able  to  meet  increased  force  by 
Increased  force.  All  of  m&lniand  southeast 
Asia,  at  least,  cannot  be  ruled  out  as  a  po- 
tential battlefield.  As  noted,  the  war  has 
already  expanded  significantly  Into  Laos  and 
Is  begUuilng  to  lap  over  the  Cambodian  bor- 
der while  pressures  increase  in  the  north- 
east of  Thailand. 


Even  If  the  war  remains  substantially 
within  its  present  limits,  there  is  little  foun- 
dation for  the  expectation  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  In  Saigon  will  be  able,  in 
the  near  future,  to  carry  a  much  greater  bur- 
den than  it  is  now  carrying.  This  is  In  no 
sense  a  reflection  on  the  caliber  of  the  cur- 
rent leaders  of  Vietnam.  But  the  fact  is  that 
they  are.  as  other  Vietnamese  Governments 
have  been  over  the  past  decade,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  beginning  In  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  popular  mobilization  in  support  of 
the  Government.  They  are  starting,  more- 
over, from  a  point  considerably  behind  that 
which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  President 
Dlem's  assassination.  Under  present  con- 
cepts and  plans,  then,  what  lies  ahead  is, 
literally,  a  vast  and  continuing  undertaking 
in  social  engineering  In  the  wake  of  such 
mlUtairy  progress  as  may  be  registered.  And 
for  many  years  to  come  this  task  will  be  very 
heavily  dependent  on  U.S.  foreign  aid. 

The  basic  concept  of  present  American  pol- 
icy with  respect  to  Vietnam  casts  the  United 
States  In  the  role  of  support  of  the  Viet- 
namese Government  and  people.  This  con- 
cept becomes  more  difficult  to  maintain  as 
the  military  participation  of  the  United 
States  undergoes  rapid  increase.  Yet  a 
change  in  the  basic  concept  could  have  a 
most  unfortunate  impact  upon  the  Vietnam- 
ese people  and  the  world  at  large.  What  is 
Involved  here  is  the  necessity  for  the  great- 
est restraint  in  word  and  action,  lest  the  con- 
cept be  eroded  and  the  war  drained  of  a  pur- 
pose with  meaning  to  the  people  of  Vietnam. 

This  danger  Is  great,  not  only  because  of 
the  military  realities  of  the  situation,  but 
also  because,  with  a  few  exceptions,  assist- 
ance has  not  been  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
forthcoming  for  the  war  effort  in  South  Viet- 
nam from  nations  other  than  the  United 
Statee.  On  the  contrary,  as  It  now  appears, 
the  longer  the  war  continues  in  Its  present 
pattern  and  the  more  it  expands  In  scope, 
the  greater  will  become  the  strain  placed 
upon  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
allies  both  in  the  Far  East  and  In  Europe. 

Many  nations  are  deeply  desirous  of  an  end 
to  this  conflict  as  quickly  as  possible.  Few 
are  specific  m  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
end  can  be  brought  about  or  the  shape  It  U 
likely  to  take.  In  any  event,  even  though 
other  nations.  In  certain  circumstances,  may 
be  willing  to  play  a  third-party  role  in 
bringing  about  negotiations,  any  prospects 
for  effective  negotiations  at  this  time  (and 
they  are  slim)  are  likely  to  be  largely  de- 
pendent on  the  Initiatives  and  efforts  of  the 
combatants. 

Negotiations  at  this  time,  moreover,  if  they 
do  come  about,  and  If  they  are  accompanied 
by  a  cease-flre  and  standfast,  would  serve  to 
stabilize  a  situation  in  which  the  majority 
of  the  population  remains  under  nominal 
government  control  but  in  which  dominance 
of  the  countryside  rests  largely  In  the  hand* 
of  the  Vietcong.  What  might  eventually  ma- 
terialize through  negotiations  from  this  situ- 
ation cannot  be  foreseen  at  this  time  with 
any  degree  of  certainty. 

That  is  not,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  satis- 
factory proepect.  What  needs  also  to  be 
borne  In  mind,  however,  is  that  the  visible 
alternative  at  this  time  and  under  present 
terms  of  reference  is  the  indeflnlte  expansion 
and  intensification  of  the  war  which  will 
require  the  continuous  introduction  of  addi- 
tional U.S.  forces.  The  end  of  that  courM 
cannot  be  foreseen,  either,  and  there  are  no 
grounds  for  optimism  that  the  end  Is  likely 
to  be  reached  within  the  confines  of  South 
Vietnam  or  within  the  very  near  future. 

In  short,  such  choices  as  mev  be  open  ar« 
not  simple  choices.  They  art  difficult  and 
painful  choices  and  they  are  beset  with  many 
imponderables.  The  situation,  as  it  now 
appears,  offers  only  the  very  slim  prospect 
of  a  Just  settlement  by  negotiations  or  th« 
alternative  prospect  of  a  continuance  of  th* 
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conflict  In  the  direction  of  a  general  war 
on  the  Asian  mainland. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  a 
pledge  of  support  to  the  "Affirmation: 
Vietnam"  movement  organized  by  a 
group  of  responsible  and  clear-thinking 
students  of  draft  age  in  my  home  State 
of  Georgia. 

The  movement  has  served  notice  on 
the  protesters  and  demonstrators  that 
America  will  no  longer  sit  idly  by  while  a 
small,  but  loud,  misguided  minority  gives 
aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemy. 

The  movement's  phenomenal  growth 
is  heartening  to  all  patriotic  Americans. 
Started  by  a  handful  of  students  at 
Emory  University  just  last  month,  "Af- 
firmation: Vietnam"  has  grown  into  a 
large  organization  with  a  nucleus  of 
supporters  from  47  Georgia  colleges  and 
universities.  It  is  a  politically  non- 
partisan group  of  young  Americans  dedi- 
cated to  the  task  of  making  known  to 
the  world  that  our  Nation's  commitment 
against  Communist  aggression  is  sup- 
ported by  her  people  and  will  be  fulfilled. 

On  February  12.  the  group  will  stage 
a  huge  rally  in  Atlanta's  new  stadium  to 
show  grassroots  support  of  our  commit- 
ment to  South  Vietnam.  The  guests  will 
include  many  prominent  Georgians  from 
across  the  Nation.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  is  scheduled  to  speak.  It  is 
hoped  that  Bob  Hope  will  find  it  possible 
to  attend. 

It  is  my  prayer  that  the  success  of  this 
movement  will  inspire  college  students  in 
aU  50  States  to  take  a  strong,  positive 
stand  during  this  period  of  crisis. 

America  today  must  regain  some 
greater  Inner  force  than  has  yet  been 
marshaled  in  order  to  save  its  own  lib- 
erty and  what  is  left  of  freedom  in  the 
world.  The  freshness,  exhuberance,  and 
ingenuity  that  youth  offers  in  support  of 
a  free  world  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Davis]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  great  pride  in  informing  the  mem- 
bership of  this  House  that  one  of  the 
principal  leaders  in  the  movement  which 
M*  been  designated  as  "Affirmation: 
Vietnam"  is  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr. 
Terry  Adamson  of  Calhoun,  Ga.  I  am 
tremendously  proud  of  the  fact  that 
young  Mr.  Adamson,  who  is  club  chair- 
""wi  and  in  charge  of  congressional  liai- 
*».  has  given  unstlntingly  of  his  time 
«Kl  energy  to  support  the  movement 
*hich  has  done  so  much  to  evince  pop- 
^  support  for  our  Nation's  policy  in 
Vietnam. 


Prom  the  first  time  I  heard  of  this 
proposal  I  have  felt  great  enthusiasm  for 
it  and  have  expressed  my  support  both 
privately  and  publicly. 

I  have  informed  Mr.  Adamson  and  the 
entire  membership  of  "Affirmation:  Viet- 
nam" that  my  endorsement  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  organization  is  both  en- 
thusiastic and  unhesitating,  and  I  have 
pledged  and  do  now  pledge  wholehearted 
support  of  its  position. 

I  am  deeply  impressed  with  its  whole- 
some and  patriotic  manifestation  of  con- 
fidence in  our  Nation's  foreign  policy  and 
in  the  encouragement  which  the  move- 
ment gives  to  the  American  soldiers  who 
are  making  such  great  sacrifices  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  for  you  and 
the  membership  of  this  body  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  know  that 
this  particular  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  stands  solidly  behind  his 
constituent,  Terry  Adamson,  and  all  like- 
minded  Americans  who  are  ready  and 
wiUing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  in 
support  of  our  commitment  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Weltner]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
university  and  college  students  of  Geor- 
gia have  initiated  and  organized  Affirma- 
tion: Vietnam,  a  project  which  has  my 
approval  and  unqualified  support.  My 
colleagues  here  in  the  House  have  ex- 
pressed their  pride  in  these  young  people, 
and  I  join  with  them  in  applauding  this 
expression  of  constructive  patriotism. 

The  original  impetus  came  from  a 
group  of  students  at  Emory  University 
in  Atlanta,  and  now  includes  representa- 
tion and  support  from  most  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  State.  Its 
sponsors  include  Senators  Richard  B. 
Russell  and  Herman  Talmadge  and  other 
notable  Georgians  and  Atlantans,  as 
well  as  the  entire  Georgia  delegation  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Remar 
M.  Sutton,  Jr.,  is  providing  excellent  co- 
ordination of  the  movement  in  his  capac- 
ity as  general  chairman. 

The  culmination  of  Affirmation:  Viet- 
nam will  be  a  rally  at  Atlanta  Stadium 
on  Februai-y  12.  It  is  a  very  special 
honor  that  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  a  native  Georgian  and  product  of 
Georgia  schools,  will  make  the  major 
address. 

Students  have  traditionally  and  his- 
torically occupied  a  unique  place  In  our 
society.  Their  enthusiasm  and  intelli- 
gence have  been  joined  to  many  causes, 
and  they  have  not  hesitated  to  debate 
the  Issues  with  clear  candor,  and  without 
regard  to  personal  gain. 

In  recent  months,  the  students  voice 
has  often  protested  our  commitment  in 
southeast  Asia.  Therefore,  this  sponta- 
neous movement  by  Georgia  students  is 
deeply  gratifying  and  reassuring. 

I  am  proud  to  be  cormected  with  this 
project,  and  I  hope  that  the  demonstra- 
tion of  support  for  the  reasoned  princi- 


ples of  our  country's  commitment  will  be 
noted  by  the  rest  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Hagan]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  people  of  our  Nation  were  shocked 
during  the  past  year  by  the  unpatriotic 
demonstrations  of  several  thousand  stu- 
dents who  opposed  our  efforts  to  defend 
the  freedom  of  South  Vietnam. 

In  an  effort  to  show  that  the  actions 
of  these  objectors  do  not  represent  the 
attitude  of  the  majority  of  this  Nation's 
young  people,  a  group  of  Georgia  stu- 
dents have  formed  an  organization  called 
Affirmation:  Vietnam.  Their  purpose 
is  to  show  the  nations  of  the  world  that 
the  vast  majority  of  young  Americans 
believe  in.  and  fully  support,  this  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  protect  the  rights 
of  free  people  in  every  land. 

As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  this  organi- 
zation. I  commend  the  people  of  Georgia 
for  giving  their  full  support  to  "Affirma- 
tion: Vietnam."  I  also  recommend  this 
action  to  our  college  students  across  the 
Nation. 


A  MAGNIFICENT  STATE  OF  THE 
UNION  MESSAGE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  last  night 
the  President  delivered  a  magnificent 
state  of  the  Union  message.  It  was  a 
mes.sage  worthy  of  the  leader  of  the 
world. 

The  President  was  frank  and  forth- 
right with  the  American  people.  He  told 
them  the  hard  facts  about  the  world  in 
which  they  live.  He  also  showed  them 
what  is  possible  in  the  world  today.  He 
presented  a  positive,  courageous  program 
on  honoring  our  commitments  to  the 
people  of  the  world — not  only  in  defense 
of  freedom  but  in  support  of  those  who 
desire  to  help  themselves  in  the  fields  of 
education  and  health. 

In  my  opinion  the  President  accurately 
described  the  goals  and  aspirations  of  the 
American  people.  While  he  made  It  clear 
that  the  road  to  greatness  and  peace  will 
not  be  easy,  he  reassured  us  of  the  bound- 
less potential  of  this  Republic  and  of 
mankind.  I  am  sure  that  his  pursuit  of 
peace  through  strength  and  justice,  and 
his  program  for  progress  will  have  the 
ovenvhelmlng  support  of  the  American 
people. 


PEACE   IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  much  to  commend  In  President  John- 
son's state  of  the  Union  message  which 
we  heard  In  this  Chamber  last  night,  but 
I  found  nothing  more  encouraging  than 
the  President's  careful  and  specific  enun- 
ciation of  the  terms  on  which  our  Oov- 
emment  would  agree  to  a  peace  In 
Vietnam.  I  feel  that  at  times  the  Presi- 
dent sounded  harsh.  I  would  respect- 
fully disagree  with  some  of  the  premises 
he  advanced  as  essential  for  American 
diplomacy.  But  we  need  not  dwell  on 
these  areas  of  disagreement  because 
within  the  speech  the  President  offered 
a  viable  blueprint  to  end  the  Vietnamese 
war. 

Until  now  It  has  been  said — with  some 
accuracy — that  our  terms  for  peace  have 
been  vague  and  our  Intentions  unclear, 
in  spite  of  our  offers  to  negotiate  uncon- 
ditionally. I  think  the  President  did 
much  last  night  to  supply  the  necessary 
clarification .    The  President  said : 

W«  Mck  neither  territory  nor  baaee,  eco- 
aomlc  donUnatton  nor  mlllUry  alliance  In 
Vietnam.  We  flght  for  the  principle  of  self- 
determination,  that  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  should  be  able  to  chooee  their  own 
counm — chooee  It  In  free  elections  without 
▼lolenee.   without   terror   and    without   fear. 

He  said  further : 

The  people  of  all  Vietnam — 

And  I  ask  you  to  take  note  of  the  word 
"aU"— 

should  make  a  free  decision  on  the  great 
question  of  reunification,  and  this  is  all  we 
want  for  South  Vietnam;  It  Is  aU  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  want. 

The  President  went  on  to  say : 
There  are  no  arbitrary  llmtu  to  our  search 
for  peace.  We  stand  by  the  Geneva  agree- 
menU  of  1954  and  19413.  we  will  meet  at  any 
conference  table,  we  will  discuss  any  pro- 
poaala — 4  points  or  14  or  40— and  we  will 
consider  the  ^lews  of  any  group. 

Let  US  take  note  once  agadn  of  the  ref- 
erence to  "four  points"  which  undoubt- 
edly is  to  Hanoi's  celebrated  four  points 
program  and  that  "any  group"  includes 
the  Vletcong's  National  Liberation  Front 
Finally,  the  President  pledged : 

We  will  withdraw  our  soldiers  once  South 
Vietnam  Is  seciirely  giiaranteed  the  right  to 
shape  Its  own  future. 

The  President's  words.  Mr.  Speaker, 
contain — In  my  view,  the  formula  for  a 
Just  peace  In  Vietnam.  It  will  allow 
the  Vietnamese  people  the  opportunity 
to  choose  for  themselves  what  kind  of 
government  they  want.  If  the  Vietcong 
embody  the  wishes  and  the  hopes  of  the 
people  they  will  presumably  be  offered 
the  means  to  represent  them  as  soon 
as  the  people  have  had  the  chance  to 
make  their  declaration  at  the  polls. 
There  Is  room  in  the  President's  for- 
mula. Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Vietcong  to 
contend  peacefully  for  the  mandate  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people.  And  there 
is  In  the  President's  formula  the  means 
for  Vietnam  to  resume  Its  life  as  a  na- 
tion united,  as  a  people  no  longer  divided 
by  an  arbitrary  barrier  set  up  for  reasons 


of  diplomatic  expediency  in  a  treaty  a 
dozen  years  ago.  The  President  has  of- 
fered fair  terms  to  the  enemy  in  Viet- 
nam. I  hope  the  enemy  sees  fit  to  accept 
them  as  the  basis  for  the  restoration  of 
peace. 

Let  me  note  finally  that  the  morning 
paper  carries  a  dispatch  from  Saigon 
reporting  a  meeting  between  Premier  Ky 
of  South  Vietnam  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator of  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  Premier 
Ky.  according  to  this  dispatch,  expressed 
to  Senator  JAvrrs  a  willingness  to  conduct 
a  free  election  in  South  Vietnam  by  late 
1967.  I  regard  this  as  a  hopeful  indi- 
cation of  the  willingness  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  to  cooperate  In 
achieving  peace.  After  all.  late  1967  is 
not  very  far  away. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  look  upon 
the  President's  peace  proposals  last  night 
as  the  most  generous  and  most  specific 
which  he  has  yet  publicly  offered.  It 
is  not  100  percent  what  the  other  side 
wants,  but  one  cannot  expect  it  to  be. 
There  are  clearly  two  sides  to  this  dis- 
pute. It  certainly  presents,  however,  a 
sound  basis  for  working  out  differences 
In  a  manner  that  can  secure  satisfaction 
and  Justice  to  both  sides. 


A  BILL  TO  REPEAL  THE  LIMITA-nON 
OF      LIABILITY      FOR      DAMAGES 
CAUSED  BY  DOMESTIC   COMMER- 
CIAL  ATOMIC   POWERPLANTS 
Mr.  KEE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KEE.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the  limita- 
tion of  liability  for  damages  caused  by 
domestic     commercial     atomic     power- 
plants  which  are  licensed  in  the  future. 
This  measure  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  coal  producing  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

As  the  law  now  stands — it  was 
amended  last  year  to  extend  this  par- 
ticular feature  to  August  1.  1977 — oper- 
ators of  atomic  powerplants  buy  insur- 
ance in  the  amount  of  $74  million.  This 
Is  all  the  coverage  that  the  Insurance 
pools  will  prant.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment adds  $486  to  make  the  total  amount 
available  for  any  atomic  plant  $560  mil- 
lion. But  the  law  goes  further:  it  says 
that  if  the  damages  exceed  $560  mil- 
lion— nobody  will  have  to  pay  the  public 
for  the  excess.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  injured  members  of  the 
public  will  have  no  recourse  for  the 
amount  of  damages  they  will  suffer  in 
excess  of  the  $560  million  fund. 

At  first  glance,  this  sum  of  money 
might  seem  sufficient  to  cover  any  con- 
ceivable damages.  If  we  were  dealing 
with  an  ordinary  piece  of  machinery — 
this  would  certainly  be  true.  In  atomic 
power,  however,  we  are  dealing  with  the 
most  deadly  substance  ever  discovered. 
In  1957.  in  the  so-called  Brookhaven 
report,    AEC    scientists   estimated    that 
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total  property  damage,  If  the  worst  came 
to  the  worst,  could  amount  to  $7  billion, 
spread  over  an  area  of  about  150,000 
square  miles.  They  said  the  chances  of 
such  a  catastrophe  happening  are  re- 
mote, but  not  impossible. 

In  the  1957  report,  AEC  was  talking 
about  a  very  small  atomic  plant — about 
one -fifth  the  size  of  the  large  ones  being 
constructed  today.  In  June  of  last  year, 
AEC  Chairman  Glenn  Seaborg  said  the 
amoimt  of  possible  damage  depends  pri- 
marily on  the  amount  of  fission  products 
in  the  reactor  and  he  pointed  out  that 
reactors  being  built  today  are  much 
larger  than  the  one  considered  in  the 
1957  report.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
must  be  concluded  that  the  amount  of 
possible  damages  may  be.  under  the 
worst  possible  circumstances,  several 
times  $7  billion,  yet  the  law  limits  our 
citizens  to  recovery  of  $560  million. 

Moreover,  our  citizens  have  no  insur- 
ance protection  of  their  own  against 
property  damage  from  an  atomic  power- 
plant  catastrophe.  Each  and  every 
homeowner's  policy,  each  and  every  pol- 
icy covering  a  business  building,  contains 
a  radiation  exclusion  clause  in  the  fine 
print — and  this  clause  means  that  if  your 
home  or  your  business  property  is  made 
unhihabltable  by  radiation  from  an 
atomic  powerplant  accident  your  in- 
surance company  will  not  reimburse  you 
for  your  loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  utilities  have  repeat- 
edly told  the  members  of  the  public  that 
atomic  powerplants  are  safe.  Yet  last 
year  they  told  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  that  they  would  not  build 
atomic  powerplants  If  they  had  to  be 
legally  liable  for  the  damages  in  excess 
of  $560  million.  If  these  plants  are  safe, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  utilities  do  not  need 
more  than  $560  million  coverage  and  this 
no-recourse  provision  should  be 
stricken  from  the  law.  The  ordinary 
legal  rights  of  citizens  should  be  restored. 

If,  on  the  other  hEuid.  these  plants  are 
not  safe;  if  $560  million  Insurance  is  not 
enough  to  cover  the  damages;  If  utilities 
are  not  confident  enough  to  build  such 
plants  with  $560  million  insurance- 
then  I  say  to  you  that  these  plants  should 
not  be  built  at  all.  We  have  plenty  of 
fossil  fuels  to  enable  us  to  proceed  with 
reasonable  caution  In  the  development 
of  atomic  power.  We  can  well  afford  to 
gather  15  or  20  years  of  experience  with 
10  or  15  large  atomic  plants  before  we 
spread  them  all  over  the  country.  Let  us 
have  an  opportunity  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  experience  before  we  let  more 
such  plants  be  built  under  a  provision  of 
the  law  which  may  deprive  the  public  of 
the  right  to  compensation  for  damages. 

Mr.  Spetiker.  my  bill  would  not  apply 
to  atomic  plants  which  have  already  re- 
ceived construction  permits.  It  would 
apply  only  to  plants  seeking  such  per- 
mits in  the  future.  Our  people  are  en- 
titled to  restoration  of  their  legal  rights 
with  respect  to  such  plants.  There  is  no 
conceivable  excuse  for  continuing  the  no- 
recourse  provision.  It  boils  down,  very 
simply,  to  this:  If  atomic  powerplants 
are  safe  the  no-recourse  provision  is  un- 
necessary and  should  be  repealed;  If 
atomic  powerplants  are  not  safe,  they 
should  not  be  built. 
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PRESIDENT    SPEAKS    THE     HEART 
AND  MIND  OF  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  night  in  a  time  both  of  peril  and  of 
promise,  Presidert  Johnson  spoke  the 
heart  and  the  mind  of  the  American 
people. 

There  will  be  no  backward  steps  in  our 
quest  for  a  fullness  of  life  for  all  our  peo- 
plp.  and  for  all  peoples  everywhere. 

There  will  be  no  cessation  in  our  search 
for  the  doors  to  negotiation  and  the  path- 
way to  peace. 

With  courage  to  meet  the  problems  and 
firmness  to  face  the  dangers,  with  faith 
that  all  will  be  well  as  long  as  we  hold 
true  to  ourselves  and  the  unselfish  purity 
of  our  destiny,  Mr.  President,  with  you  we 
will  press  on,  confident  and  unafraid. 


LUNCHEON  OF  THE  KIVA  CLUB  OF 
SANTA  FE,  N.  MEX. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  Christmas  holidays 
I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  a  lunch- 
eon of  the  Kiva  Club  of  Santa  Fe,  N. 
Mex.,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 

At  each  place  at  the  luncheon  a  copy 
of  a  quotation  from  an  unknown  author 
was  placed.  I  was  very  impressed  not 
so  much  by  the  actual  wording  of  the 
quotation,  but  by  the  intent. 

I  believe  that  the  intent  of  this  quota- 
tion could  well  become  the  feeling  of  this 
2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress.  I  am 
submitting  this  quotation  for  your  ap- 
praisal and  consideration : 

Our  most  valuable  possessions  are  those 
which  can  be  shared  without  lessening: 
Those  which,  when  shared,  multiply.  Our 
least  valuable  possessions  are  those  which, 
when  divided  are  diminished. 


VIETNAM  VACUUM 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
Jnarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Congress  meets  today  the  primary  sub- 
ject on  all  our  minds  Is  Vietnam.  The 
President  again  outlined  the  somber 
realities  of  Vietnam  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  last  night.  The  question 
1«:  How  best  can  we  in  Congress  help  in 
*e  great  effort  to  bring  peace  and  con- 
tain communism  in  that  troubled  area? 


The  President's  recent  peace  offensive 
is  a  sincere  and  imaginative  move  to 
bring  the  principals  in  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict together  to  work  for  peace.  The 
President's  efforts  deserve  the  enthusias- 
tic support  of  all  Americans,  regardless 
of  how  they  stand  on  our  involvement 
in  Vietnam.  Last  night  he  again  spelled 
out  to  the  world  that  America's  only 
ambitions  in  Vietnam  are  that  the  people 
might  live  in  peace  and  freedom.  This 
has  been  the  purpose  of  the  American 
presence  since  the  beginning  and  remains 
the  purpose  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  words  of  our  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  ring  loud  and 
clear  today  throughout  this  Chamber: 

Our  judgment  Is  only  as  good  as  our  In- 
formation. 

We,  however,  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  this  great  land,  lack  much  of 
the  information  on  which  to  base  a  sound 
judgment  on  the  vital  subject  of  Viet- 
nam, a  judgment  we  must  express  in  the 
votes  we  cast  for  future  appropriations. 

Americans  have  always  rallied  in  unity 
when  adversity  has  struck,  but  today  dis- 
quieting sounds  are  heard  in  the  land. 
Why? 

Because  the  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  are  forced  to 
probe  for  peace  in  a  Vietnam  vacuum. 

Bits  of  information,  generalizations, 
and  cliches  fill  this  vacuum  and  are 
charged  with  an  impact  totally  incon- 
sistent with  their  importance.  This 
convinces  me  of  the  urgent  need  for  full 
debate  on  the  fioor  of  this  House  on  the 
all -engrossing  topic  of  Vietnam. 

We  have  had  numerous  briefings;  they 
have  been  inadequate  because  vital 
omissions  have  confused,  rather  than  in- 
formed, us  to  the  hard  facts  and  realities. 

We  are  told  that  security  demands  the 
withholding  of  certain  information,  but 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  are  up- 
dated constantly.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  they  are,  and  although  I 
hold  great  esteem  for  the  able  chairmen 
of  both  committees,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  RrvERS]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Morgan]  ,  it  is  not  enough  that  only  these 
men  and  their  committees  be  made  privy 
to  such  vital  information. 

All  Members  must  be  provided  with  all 
the  facts,  and  as  they  happen.  Timing 
is  of  the  first  importance ;  and  we  should 
be  kept  abreast  of  developments.  If  nec- 
essary, on  a  day-to-day  basis.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  the  people  of  this  Nation 
to  see  that  Congress  is  adequately  in- 
formed to  P81SS  judgment  for  that  people. 

If  any  Member  of  this  body  Is  a  secu- 
rity risk,  from  whom  Information  must 
be  withheld,  though  I  am  confident  there 
is  none,  then  he  does  not  belong  in 
Congress. 

I  recently  traveled  on  my  own  to  Viet- 
nam to  see  for  myself  what  is  happening 
there. 

I  was  given  every  bit  of  information  I 
desired  In  the  war  zone.  General  West- 
moreland is  most  anxious  that  all  Mem- 
bers be  adequately  Informed  and  was  ex- 
tremely cooperative. 

However,  while  in  Vietnam,  I  was 
greatly  disturbed  to  read  reports,  since 
confirmed  by  the  State  Department,  that 


some  sort  of  purported  peace  offer  had 
been  made  by  Hanoi  indirectly,  and  that 
these  offers  were  dismissed  by  the  State 
Department.  As  illustrated  by  the  ap- 
pended editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  November  1.  1965,  long  after 
the  offers  were  reported  to  have  been 
put  forth.  Secretary  Rusk  and  his  aids 
conducted  briefings  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Never  once  was  any  indication 
made  that  any  kind  of  peace  overture 
had  been  made.  In  fact,  we  were  told 
that  the  Government  was  looking  for 
some  sign  from  Hanoi  that  they  would 
agree  to  some  sort  of  negotiation. 

I  charge  that  this  is  a  serious  omission 
by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  reported  offers 
were  valid  or  not,  but  I  do  think  we,  as 
Representatives,  deserve  at  least  the 
courtesy,  if  not  the  responsibility,  of  be- 
ing informed. 

Another  serious  problem  faces  us.  Do 
we  really  know  if  the  basic  premise  be- 
hind our  flght  to  preserve  freedom  in 
Vietnam  is  shared  by  General  Ky  and 
his  junta?  We  are  entitled  to  an  early 
explanation  of  the  confiicting  reports 
about  whether  Ky  will  sit  down  to  uncon- 
ditional talks  as  outlined  by  President 
Johnson  and  reiterated  by  him  last 
night. 

Much  more  needed  information  may 
:>till  remain  in  files  marked  "Top  Secret" 
in  the  State  and  Defense  Departments. 
It  is  time  they  were  opened  to  Members 
of  Congress. 

It  is  time,  also,  that  we  met  our  re- 
sponsibility and  brought  to  the  floor  in 
general  debate  the  full  facts  so  that  the 
confidence  and  unity  of  the  American 
people  can  be  restored,  and  so  that  all 
the  world  will  know  that  we  seek  nothing 
in  Vietnam  save  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  freedom,  and  to  serve  notice  on  all 
would-be  oppressors,  that  people  are  en- 
titled to  live  in  freedom  and  choose  their 
own  destiny  without  outside  force  deter- 
mining their  right  to  life,  hberty,  and 
their  own  pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  article  referred  to  follows : 
A  Chance  That  Was  Missxd 

The  details,  and  just  what  each  person 
did  or  said  at  the  period  a  year  ago  when 
Hanoi  sought  a  discussion  with  the  United 
States  on  ending  hostilities  In  Vietnam,  must 
and  will  be  sifted  by  history.  The  outstand- 
ing— and  many  will  think  devastating — fact 
is  that  Hanoi  offered  to  talk  and  Washing- 
ton refused.  This  may  well  prove  a  heavy 
burden  for  the  Johnson  administration  to 
Justify. 

The  story  In  the  current  edition  of  Look 
magazine,  In  which  Eric  Sevareld  quotes  Ad- 
lal  Stevenson,  was  virtually  an  open  secret 
last  autumn  and  winter.  The  evidence  that 
Hanoi  put  out  feelers  was  well  substantiated; 
and  the  State  Department  now  concedes  the 
fact.  But  according  to  Robert  McCloskey, 
State  Department  spokesman,  "aU  our  Indi- 
cations were  that  there  was  no  serious  In- 
tent on  the  other  side."  Kven  If  this  as- 
sumption turned  out  to  be  true,  how  could 
It  be  known  pKJsltlvely  without  testing 
Hanoi's  Intentions? 

Secretary  Rusk,  according  to  Mr.  McCloe- 
key,  has  a  "sensitive  antenna"  and  he  would 
have  known — or  sensed — when  North  Viet- 
nam was  really  prepared  for  peace  talks. 
This  comment  reminds  one  of  the  ancient 
Roman  practice  of  drawing  auaplcea  from  the 
flight  or  the  entrails  of  birds.  It  would  be 
a  shuddering  thought  that  the  fate  of  na- 
tions and  of  thousands  of  young  Americans 
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dependa  on  Dean  Riuk's  antenna  Yet,  this 
U  what  Mr.  McCloakey  Indicated. 

The  date*,  before  and  after  the  1964  presi- 
dential elactloni,  are  worth  recalling.  Many 
voloee  In  the  United  States — Including  that 
of  the  New  York  Times — called  for  elTorts  to 
seek  negotiation  with  North  Vietnam  before 
escalation  of  the  American  involvement.  Un- 
fortunately, It  was  too  firmly  believed  in 
Washington  that  Hanoi  must  make  some 
peaceful  gesture  in  action,  not  word«,  and 
that  a  firm  and  bellicose  stance  by  the 
United  States  would  Induce  North  Vietnam 
to  back  down  and  openly  seek  peace.  There 
was  also  a  widely  held  belief,  especially  at 
the  Pentagon,  that  if  the  UiUted  States  did 
not  make  a  firm  and  decisive  stand  in  Viet- 
nam all  of  southeast  Asia  would  fall  like 
dominoes  and  the  United  States  would  soon- 
er or  later  be  facing  Communist  China  in 
HawaU. 

Therefore,  it  was  not  until  April.  In  his 
now  famous  Johns  Hopkins  speech,  that 
President  Johnson  asked  for  unconditional 
discussions.  The  might-have-beens  of  his- 
tory are  forever  Incapable  of  proof.  Perhaps 
nothing  would  have  come  a  year  ago  of  some 
quiet  talks  with  Hanoi.  Yet.  as  U  Thant 
observed  yesterday,  much  of  the  present 
tragedy  might  have  been  averted  If  some 
bold  steps  had  been  taken  last  year.  The 
gnawing  thought  will  never  be  erased:  that 
opportunity  tapped  faintly  on  the  door — and 
the  United  States  would  not  open  it. 


THE    PRESroENT'S    STATE   OF   THE 
UNION  MESSAGE 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
oongratulate  the  President  on  his  state  of 
the  Union  message. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  that  the 
President  is  determined  to  press  on  with 
the  march  on  many  fronts  toward  the 
Great  Society.  He  has  wisely  rejected 
the  counsel  of  those  men  of  little  faith 
who  told  him  that  he  would  have  to  cut 
back  on  his  domestic  piDgrams  because 
of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Not  only  has  he  refused  to  slow  down 
the  programs  launched  by  the  historic 
Ist  session  of  the  89th  Congress  last  year, 
but  he  outlined  an  extensive  set  of  ex- 
citing new  proposals  for  action  by  the 
Congress  this  year. 

Perhaps  the  most  moving  and  most 
eloquent  passage  In  his  speech  was  the 
one  in  which  he  said  that,  if  increasing 
sacrifices  at  home  had  to  be  made  be- 
cause of  the  Vietnamese  conflict,  they 
should  be  made  by  those  best  able  so  to 
sacrifice,  not  those  least  able.  To  those 
n^o  call  for  saciiflce  he  put  these  burn- 
ing questions: 

Whom  will  they  sacrtflce?  Will  they  sacri- 
floe  the  children  who  seek  learning — the  sick 
who  need  care — the  families  who  dwell  in 
■{oalar  now  brightened  by  the  hope  of  home'' 
Will  they  lacnflce  opportunity  for  the  dU- 
trewed — the  beauty  of  tnu  land — the  hope  of 
oar  poor. 

I  oongratulate  the  President  also  on  his 
refusal  to  heed  the  counsels  of  those  who 
believe  that  a  military  victory  in  Vietnam 
is  possible  and  necessary.  The  sincerity 
of  the  President's  overwhelming  desire 


to  achieve  a  peaceful  settlement  in  that 
stricken  land  was  clear  not  only  from  his 
words  but  from  the  way  he  spoke  them. 

On  December  8.  in  an  open  letter  to  the 
President,  I  urged  him  to  pursue  new  and 
imaginative  approaches  to  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Specifically  I  urged  an  open-ended 
suspension  of  bombing  in  the  north  and 
a  ceasefire  in  the  south.  I  am  greatly 
encouraged  that,  since  Christmas,  there 
has  been  such  a  suspension  of  bombing 
in  the  north  and  that  the  President  last 
night  announced  his  Intention  to  "work 
for  a  ceasefire  now  or  when  discussions 
have  begun."  He  also  indicated  a  readi- 
ness to  pursue  a  policy  of  deescalation 
when  he  said: 

We  will  respond  If  others  reduce  their  use 
of  force 

I  only  regret  that  the  President  did 
not.  as  I  had  also  suggested  a  month  ago. 
make  perfectly  clear  his  acceptance  of 
the  inevitability  that  representatives  of 
the  National  Liberation  Front  in  South 
Vietnajn  would  have  to  be  included  in 
any  meaningful  negotiations:  but  it  is 
significant  that  he  did  say: 

We  will  r.ieet  at  any  conf»rence  table,  dis- 
cuss any  proposals — 4  points  or  14  or  40 — 
and  consider  the  views  of  any  group 

We  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  the 
President's  moderate  approach,  coupled 
with  ills  far-flung  efforts  to  make  our 
Intentions  clear,  will  evoke  a'correspond- 
ing  moderation  on  the  other  side,  and 
that  we  may  indeed  see  an  early  end  to 
the  tragic  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

So  that  it  may  be  a  part  of  the  perma- 
nent record,  I  am  including  in  today's 
RxcoRD  the  text  of  my  open  letter  to 
President  Johnson  of  last  December. 

I  will  look  forward  with  keen  anticipa- 
tion to  the  specific  proposals  the  Presi- 
dent will  send  us.  both  in  implementa- 
tion of  his  Great  Society  goals,  and  to 
carry  out  his  plans  for  this  country  fully 
to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  in  seeking 
to  build  a  better  and  more  peaceful 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  unanimous 
consent.  I  include  herewith  the  text  of  an 
open  letter  on  the  subject  of  our  policy 
in  Vietnam  which  I  sent  to  the  President 
on  December  8,  1965. 

F»resident  Lykdon  B  Johnson, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

DcAk  Mr.  President:  In  my  cong^resslonal 
district,  as  I  am  sure  In  others,  there  Is  a 
deep  and  growing  uneasiness  about  the  sit- 
uation in  Vietnam  This  feeling  has  been  ac- 
centuated recently  by  the  disclosures  that 
our  Government  had  been  sounded  out  a 
year  ago  by  U  Thant,  on  the  possibility  of 
talks  with  Hanoi,  and  had  reacted  negatively. 
It  has  also  been  accentuated  by  the  fact  that 
Secretary  McNamara.  who  once  spoke  of  get- 
ting finished  In  Vietnam  In  a  few  months, 
now  talks  of  a  long  struggle,  and  that  Sec- 
retary Rusk  offers  no  plan  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  negotiations  looking  toward  an  hon- 
orable and  stable  peace 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  ma- 
jority of  my  constituents  are  not  wUllng  to 
support  you  on  Vietnam  Of  8.000  replies  I 
received  last  June  to  a  questionnaire,  58  per- 
cent indicated  suppwrt  of  your  general  policy 
or  even  more  drastic  measures.  While  the 
stepup  since  then  In  the  scale  of  our  mili- 
tary efforts,  and  the  rising  casualty  rate,  may 
have  caused  some  diminution  in  this  per- 
centage, I  believe  the  majority  of  my  con- 


stituents are  prepared  to  trust  your  judg- 
ment as  to  what  Is  necessary.  Nevertheless, 
the  number  of  thoughtful,  patriotic  people 
who  are  expressing  their  unhapplness  about 
what  is  going  on  Is  certainly  increasing. 

First  of  all,  there  Is  uncertainty  as  to  what 
our  position  is.  Last  spring  we  were  told 
that  more  Americans  had  to  be  sent  to  Viet- 
nam because  we  were  losing;  recently  we 
have  been  told  that  more  men  have  to  go 
though  we  are  not  losing.  Statements  that 
you  make.  Indicating  your  determination  to 
find  a  peaceful  solution,  seem  to  be  contra- 
dicted by  members  of  your  administration 
For  example,  last  summer  you  stated  that  the 
Issue  of  whether  or  not  we  should  talk  with 
representatives  of  the  Vietcong  would  not  be 
an  obstacle  to  negotiations,  but  since  then 
Secretary  Rusk  has  repeated  that  we  could 
not  deal  with  the  Vietcong.  (As  I  have  pre- 
viously stated,  I  myself  cannot  see  how  we 
could  refuse  to  Include  the  Vietcong  In  any 
seriotis  negotiations;  they  would  be  bound 
to  be  Involved,  for  example,  in  any  talks  re- 
garding the  conduct  of  elections  In  South 
Vietnam.) 

Second,  there  is  a  feeling,  which  I  share, 
that  we  have  somehow  been  drawn,  step  by 
step.  Into  a  situation  which  is  to  no  ones 
advantage  so  much  as  that  of  ths  Commu- 
nist Chinese,  and  that  we  appear  to  have 
no  plan  for  extricating  ourselves  from  this 
veritable  trap.  Increased  military  activity 
on  our  part  leads  to  Increased  military  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  the  Communists  to 
which  we  In  turn  feel  we  must  respond  with 
counteraction,  and  so  on   and  on. 

We  talk  about  our  desire  to  negotiate,  yet 
our  offers  to  negotiate — our  alleged  weekly 
feelers — often  seem  couched  In  terms  that 
make  it  impossible  for  the  North  Vietnamese, 
as  prldeful  nationalists,  to  accept  them.  For 
example,  we  say  that  we  have  repeatedly 
tried  to  find  out  whether  Hanoi  would  be 
willing  to  negotiate  If  we  suspended  our 
bombings  of  North  Vietnam.  Can  we  not 
understand  that,  to  the  Communists,  an 
affirmative  answer  to  this  kind  of  query 
would  seem  like  a  surrender,  a  sign  of  na- 
tional weakness? 

Or  we  say  that  we  will  suspend  bombing 
in  the  north  if  Hanoi  will  pull  out  one 
division  from  the  south.  Again,  from  their 
point  of  view,  what  kind  of  deal  would 
that  be?  To  suspend  our  bombing  would 
cost  us  nothing,  and  we  could  resume  at 
any  moment;  but  for  Hanoi  to  pull  out  a 
division  would  mean  the  waste  of  the  enor- 
mous effort  Involved  in  bringing  the  divi- 
sion into  South  Vietnam,  and  to  reverse  the 
process  and  send  the  division  back  south 
would  be  equally  costly. 

Prom  the  beginning,  we  should  have  been 
trying  to  stimulate  the  natural  Vietnamese 
fear  of  the  Chinese,  and  to  keep  Hanoi,  If 
possible,  from  becoming  wholly  dependent 
on  Peiplng.  Yet  the  effect  of  our  actions 
has  apparently  been  just  the  opposite — to 
drive  a  reluctant  Hanoi  into  the  embrace 
of  Peiplng.  Hanoi's  present  apparent  re- 
jection of  any  negotiations,  except  on  terms 
that  would  represent  a  total  surrender  for 
us.  parallels  Peiping's  position  completely. 
Somehow  we  must  find  a  way  to  reverse  the 
trend. 

I  tend  to  agree  with  those  who  feel  that 
we  have  not  been  Imaginative  In  our  efforts 
to  negotiations  started,  that  we  have  as- 
sumed, without  justification  and  incorrectly, 
that  we  could  pressure  Hanoi  to  agree  to  ne- 
gotiate by  military  action  that  would  hurt. 
And  I  am  emphatically  opp>oeed  to  the  cur- 
rent argument  that  we  can  accomplish  otir 
objective  by  hurting  Hanoi  still  more;  e.g.  by 
extending  the  bombing  to  industrial  and 
other  targets  in  the  Hanoi-Haiphong  area. 
Such  tactics  wotild  not  only  be  likely  to 
stiffen  still  more  the  resistance  and  deter- 
mination of  the  North  Vietnamese,  but  would 
once  again  be  driving  Hanoi  more  firmly  than 
ever  into  total  dependence  on  Peiplng. 
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I  know  that  you,  Mr.  President,  are  des- 
perately concerned  about  American  casual- 
ties In  Vietnam,  and  that  you  want  to  see 
to  it  that  our  forces  have  every  bit  of  equip- 
ment and  supplies  they  need  to  carry  out 
the  tasks  they  are  given  to  do.  I  feel  the 
same  way. 

I  also  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  you  want 
to  get  the  fighting  stopped  as  soon  as  pwssl- 
ble.  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  casualties. 
These  purposes  are  not  inconsistent.  Both 
are  important.  Both  are  in  the  Interest  of 
our  fighting  men. 

Since  our  present  course  of  action  seems  to 
be  leading  only  to  steady  intensification  of 
the  hostilities,  and  does  not  seem  to  be 
bringing  a  peaceful  settlement  any  closer, 
Is  it  not  Imperative  that  we  seek  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  solution  of  our  ghastly  prob- 
lem? 

Specifically,  shovild  we  not  suspend  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  once  again,  and 
mobilize  the  influence  of  the  nonallned  na- 
tions of  Asia  to  help  us  get  negotiations 
started.  In  making  such  a  gesture  to  em- 
phasize our  desire  to  end  the  hostilities,  we 
would  do  well  to  link  the  announcement  to 
the  Buddhist  religious  holidays,  such  as  the 
New  Year  which  occurs  in  January,  rather 
than  referring  solely  to  our  own  Christmas 
and  Chanukah  season.  Instead  of  announc- 
ing a  time  limit  to  the  suspension,  which 
would  once  again  have  an  ultlmatum-Ilke 
sound,  we  should.  I  believe.  leave  the  matter 
of  duration  Indefinite.  An  encouraging  re- 
sponse might  take  time  to  develop  and 
emerge. 

Even  more  dramatically,  we  might  well  an- 
nounce a  unilateral  cease-fire  In  the  south, 
coupled  with  a  proposal  that  the  Vietcong 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  units  suspend 
hostile  action,  also.  If  they  refused  to  so  re- 
spond, we  would  be  free  to  resume  military 
action  otirselves  within  a  matter  of  hours. 

Granted,  it  might  be  difficult  to  get  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  to  agree  to 
these  procedures,  but  the  effort  should  be 
made,  and  surely  we  are  not  without  means 
of  persuasion.  If  such  persuasion  proves  im- 
possible, we  should  proceed  with  the  concilia- 
tory moves  on  our  own. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  such  a  course  might 
cause  political  trouble  in  Saigon.  That 
argument  was  somewhat  F>ersuasive  when  we 
still  held  to  the  position  that  this  was  Sai- 
gon's war  to  win.  Today  that  position  Is  In 
tatters.  It  has  become  our  war — not  to  win, 
because  a  military  solution  is  Impossible — 
but  our  war  to  fight  until  we  can  find  a  way 
to  negotiate  an  honorable  and  lasting  settle- 
ment. Our  own  Involvement  Is  now  too 
great  for  us  to  allow  the  unpredictable  po- 
litical winds  In  Saigon  to  deflect  us  from  the 
course  we  want  to  take. 

I  cannot  say  that  such  measures  as  I  have 
proposed  would  lead  to  fruitful  negotiations, 
or  to  any  negotiations.  They  will  not.  I  am 
«ure,  if  Peiplng  can  help  it.  But  I  do  say 
that  I  can  see  no  better  way  for  us  to  try  to 
Mcape  from  the  morass  we  are  now  in.  And 
n  should  explore  every  possibility  of  escape 
that  is  open  to  us.  Instead  of  stubbornly 
plowing  deeper  into  the  morass  day  by  day. 
Sincerely, 

JoN.^THAN  B.  Bingham. 

Member  of  Congress. 


EXCISE    TAXES    ON    ESSENTIALS 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  REIMPOSED 

Mr.  vrviAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
inanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
fonarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection, 
cxn 12 


Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mes- 
sage which  our  great  President  addressed 
to  our  Nation  last  evening  was  a  mes- 
sage of  peril  as  well  as  of  hope — of  sac- 
rifice with  prosperity — of  challenge  as 
well  as  accomplishment. 

Most  of  the  Members  of  this  House, 
I  believe,  will  agree  with  the  President 
that  it  has  become  necessary  to  reim- 
pose  some  of  the  taxes  which  were  re- 
duced last  year.  But  it  would  be  my 
strong  plea  that  the  taxes  selected  to  be 
reimposed  not  be  those  taxes  on  such 
basic  necessities  as  telephone  service  or 
perhaps  on  motor  vehicles,  but  rather  on 
what  all  of  us  would  agree  are  far  less 
essential  goods  such  as  jewelry,  furs, 
handbags,  and  cosmetics.  The  restora- 
tion of  these  latter  taxes  would  recoup 
an  estimated  $550  million  annually,  al- 
most as  much  as  the  $640  million  lost 
by  the  reduction  in  the  telephone  tax. 

If  more  tax  revenues  are  needed,  I 
would  hope  that  serious  consideration 
would  first  be  given  by  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  increasing  the  per- 
sonal income  tax  rates  while  simultane- 
ously Increasing  personal  exemptions  in 
such  proportions  that  families  with  in- 
comes of  $4,000  or  less  a  year  would  not 
pay  increased  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  will  agree  that 
sacrifices  may  have  to  be  made  this  year, 
and  for  many  years  to  come.  Let  us  not 
take  the  easy  path.  Let  us  consider  the 
needs  of  our  people,  and  their  relative 
sacrifices,  before  we  select  what  taxes  we 
shall  reimpose  upon  them. 


COMMENT  ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE 
UNION  MESSAGE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
there  will  be  general  disappointment  with 
the  lack  of  any  Presidential  decisions  on 
Vietnam,  however  hard  and  difficult  they 
may  be,  and  there  are  no  easy  decisions 
in  this  situation. 

The  President  said  our  current  peace 
efforts  have  met  with  neither  success  nor 
failure.  When  you  tell  an  enemy  you 
would  like  to  negotiate,  and  he  spits  in 
your  face,  calls  your  offer  a  sham  and  a 
hoax,  and  starts  shooting  at  you  with 
everything  he  has,  only  a  blind  optimist 
would  say  his  reaction  is  still  in  doubt. 

He  spoke  of  a  war  stretching  into  years 
in  Vietnam.  Not  many  people  will  agree 
with  a  status  quo  policy  that  bleeds  our 
finest  young  men  indefinitely  against  the 
Communist  hordes  of  Asia.  Have  we 
learned  nothing  from  the  French  expe- 
rience in  Indochina? 

On  the  domestic  scene,  the  President 
surprised  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike  by  his  decision  to  launch  a  dozen 
new  controversial  programs  while  those 
initiated  last  year  are  still  in  a  state  of 
disrepair  and  bureaucratic  chaos,  the 
new  Department  of  Urban  Affairs,  for 
example,  which  still  does  not  have  any- 


one to  head  it.  Most  certainly  trans- 
portation problems  are  a  vital  part  of 
urban  affairs.  Yet.  the  President  now 
calls  for  a  new  Department  of  Trans- 
portation which  would  add  thousands  of 
new  employees  to  the  Federal  payroll. 
At  this  rate,  there  will  soon  be  a  separate 
Federal  agency  for  every  problem  area. 
Is  Grovernment  to  be  fragmented  into 
hundreds  of  agencies  with  overlapping 
functions?  The  proliferation  has  got  to 
stop  somewhere,  and  I  hope  the  Congress 
is  ready  to  draw  the  line  here  and  now. 


EXCISE  TAXES  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
REIMPOSED 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  is  always  the  case,  the  state  of  the 
Union  message  delivered  by  the  Presi- 
dent last  night  has  prompted  varied  re- 
action here  in  the  Congress,  throughout 
the  countrj'.  and  throughout  the  world. 
Like  each  of  you,  I  found  areas  of  both 
agreement  and  disagreement  with  what 
the  President  had  to  say. 

While  the  President  discussed  many 
problems  of  greater  urgency.  I  was  deeply 
disturbed  to  hear  his  recommendation 
that  the  Congress  temporarily  restore 
the  automobile  and  certain  telephone 
excise  tax  reductions  made  only  12  days 
ago. 

I  have  advocated  the  repeal  of  these 
discriminatory  excise  taxes  for  the  past 
10  years.  I  readily  recognize  our  need 
for  added  revenue  to  finance  our  growing 
commitment  to  sustain  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, but  I  am  stunned  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  suggest  that  we  reinstate  the 
same  old  discriminatory  temporary  taxes 
that  took  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  re- 
move. It  is  of  particular  interest  to 
note  that  in  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  May  17.  1965,  the  President 
urged  reduction  of  the  excise  tax  be- 
cause, among  other  reasons,  he  wanted 
to  end  an  unfair  burden  on  many  busi- 
nesses and  workers  who  produce  the 
commodities  singled  out  for  excise  taxa- 
tion. Now  he  is  back  asking  that  this 
unfair  burden  be  reinstated. 

As  I  have  argued  so  many  times,  why 
should  a  single  business  or  activity  be 
saddled  with  a  tax  that  all  taxpayers 
are  not  asked  to  share?  This  is  wrong. 
If  we  need  money,  and  I  believe  we  do, 
let  us  devise  some  means  of  raising  It 
with  fairness. 

It  is  too  early,  of  course,  to  speculate 
on  what  action  the  Congress  will  take  on 
the  President's  request.  But  if  we  re- 
impose  the  excise  tax  cuts  voted  just 
a  few  months  ago,  which  became  effec- 
tive only  13  days  ago.  the  Congress  will 
certainly  be  made  to  look  whimsical, 
without  conviction,  and  nothing  but  a 
perfect  rubberstamp. 

The  whole  ridiculous  situation  reminds 

me  of  the  nursery  rhyme  about  how — 

The    King    of    France    and    40.000    men 

marched  up  the  hill  and  then  marched  down 

again. 
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HOUSE  DEMCXniATIC  8TEERINO 
COMMITTEE  AND  HOUSE  REPUB- 
LICAN CONFERENCE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution,  Hoiise  Resolution  661,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  Its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Bca.  681 

Retolved.  That,  effective  Jaauary  3,  lOM, 
there  shall  be  payable  from  the  coutlngent 
fund  of  the  Hoiue  of  Repreaentatlvea,  until 
oCherwlae  provided  by  law,  not  to  exceed 
$0,000  annually  for  neceeeary  expenaea,  oth- 
er than  lalarlea,  to  each  of  the  following: 

(1)  the  Houae  Democratic  Steering  Com- 
mlttse;   and 

(3)    the  Hoxiae  Republican   Conference. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ACnvrTY  REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  I  have  today  filed  the  activity 
report  of  the  committee  for  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress.  I  personally 
feel  that  the  eoounittee  had  a  very  good 
record  and  I  onnmend  this  report  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  some  years  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce has  been  studying  and  investigat- 
ing the  important  subject  of  broadcast 
ratings.  For  the  conmiittee  I  have  today 
filed  the  broadcast  ratings  report  under 
the  resolution  authorizing  the  commit- 
tee to  undertake  this  work.  This  is  a 
very  Important  report,  and  I  commend 
it  to  the  Members  for  their  attention. 


JET  AIR  SERVICE  FROM  THE  WASH- 
INGTON NATIONAL  AIRPORT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time 
ago  I  suggested  that  the  time  was  going 
to  come,  in  view  of  the  phasing-out  of 
piston  aircraft  by  the  air  carriers,  that 
the  Washington  National  Airport  would 
no  doubt  have  Jet  air  service.  I  had  in 
mind,  of  course,  the  smaller  Jets  that 
oould  operate  in  and  out  of  this  airport, 
such  as  the  two-  and  three-engine  Jets. 

On  January  11  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  sent 
a  letter  to  me  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  which  he  included  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  Federal  AvlaUon 
Agency  that  beginning  April  24,  1966. 
short-haul  Jet  operation  would  begin  at 
the  NatlcrmI  Airport. 


I  personally  think  that  this  was  a  good 
move.  I  saw  It.  I  have  seen  it  for  some 
time.  I  personally  do  not  believe  that 
It  will  take  anything  away  from  Dulles 
or  Friendship.  Both  are  important  fa- 
cilities serving  this  area,  and  they  will 
make  a  very  great  contribution  to  the 
area  in  the  futiire. 


I  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  suldress  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  in  order  to  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  if  he  will  announce  the 
schedule  for  the  remainder  of  the  week 
and  any  legislative  schedule  that  he 
might  have  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan 
yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  do  not  have  a  leg- 
islative program  ready  for  next  week.  I 
think  there  are  two  bills  on  the  Consent 
Calendar,  and  very  few  bills  on  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar. 


ORDER  TO  DISPENSE  WITH  THE 
CALL  OP  THE  CONSENT  CALENDAR 
ON  MONDAY  NEXT  AND  THE  PRI- 
VATE CALENDAR  ON  TUESDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Consent  Calendar  in  order  on  Monday 
next,  and  the  call  of  the  Private  Calen- 
dar in  order  on  Tuesday  next,  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ORDER  THAT  BUSINESS  IN  ORDER 
ON  CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  OF 
NEXT  WEEK  BE  DISPENSED  WITH 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY,  JANUARY   17 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  that  It  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  OF  HON.  OREN 
HARRIS  AS  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEM- 
BER OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication: 

January  13,  1966, 

Hon.  JORN  W.  McCORMACK, 

The  Speaker, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Spxakhi:  In  view  of  my 
Imminent  departure  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  assume  a  new  role  for  me  as 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern districts  of  Arkansas,  I  hereby  tender 
to  you  my  resignation  as  chairman  and  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

I  leave  this  important  assignment  with 
affection  and  deep  appreciation  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  with  whom  I  have 
served  over  the  years. 

With  genuine  respect  and  high  esteem.  I 
am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Oren  Harris. 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  who  has 
rendered  outstanding  service  as  a  legisla- 
tor and  as  chairman  of  the  important 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  Is — and  I  pause — accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  OF  HARLEY  O.  STAGGERS 
TO  BE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  662)  and 
ask  for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  662 

Resolved.  That  Harlet  O.  Staocers,  of 
West  Virginia,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected 
Chairman  of  the  standing  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


H.R.  11892— HORTON  BILL  TO  CURB 
POISONING  BY  CHILDREN'S  AS- 
PIRIN 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Horton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RiooRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  wm  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
become  increasingly  concerned  about  a 
serious  health  hazard  to  small  children. 
In  an  effort  to  make  a  commonly  pre- 
scribed and  used  drug,  aspirin,  palatable 
to  them,  fiavoring  Is  added  to  make  it 
as  appealing  as  candy  to  many  young- 
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sters.  So  appealing  Is  the  medicine,  that 
it  has  become  a  leading  cause  of  death 
by  poisoning  to  preschool  aged  children. 
Each  year  150  small  children  in  this 
country  die  from  an  overdose  of  so-called 
baby  aspirin. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  act  to 
eliminate  this  needless  danger.  There- 
fore, on  the  first  day  of  this  second  ses- 
sion, I  introduced  H.R.  11892,  a  bill  which 
will  direct  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration to  require  that  aspirin  intended 
for  use  by  children  be  packaged  in  bot- 
tles of  not  more  than  25  tablets. 

At  the  present  time,  the  standard  bot- 
tle of  baby  aspirin  contains  50  tablets. 
Each  tablet  contains  75  milligrams  of 
aspirin.  Thus  the  total  dosage  in  the 
bottle  is  3.75  grams,  which  is  more  than 
a  lethal  amount  for  a  30-pound  child. 
Generally,  these  bottles  are  sealed  with 
"safety  caps,"  which  are  difficult  for 
small  children  to  remove.  But  they  are 
not  foolproof,  and  candy  aspirin  re- 
mains a  leading  cause  of  death  from  poi- 
son for  America's  preschoolers. 

If  my  bill  Is  enacted,  and  the  standard 
bottle  of  baby  tisplrln  contains  only  25 
tablets,  instead  of  50,  a  young  child  might 
eat  all  the  tablets  without  serious  danger. 
According  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, this  limitation  cannot  be  im- 
posed without  new  legislation. 

We  all  have  known,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, the  grief  and  heartaches  of  par- 
ents who  have  lost  a  child.  This  an- 
guish is  always  greater  when  everyone 
knows  that  the  death  easily  might  have 
been  prevented.  Most  of  us  have  heard 
from  numerous  parents  who  are  still 
frightened  from  the  experience  of  having 
discovered  just  in  time  that  their  sweet- 
toothed  youngster  had  consumed  a  full 
bottle  of  baby  aspirin.  They,  as  well  as 
many  pediatricians,  surely  join  me  In 
support  of  this  bill. 

Because  we  live  In  a  country  where 
people  today  are  living  healthier,  longer, 
and  safer  lives  than  ever  before  in  his- 
tory, It  is  especially  saddening  to  see  ac- 
cidental, needless  death  continue  unpre- 
vented.  This  bill  to  limit  the  number  of 
tablets  in  baby  sispirin  bottles  to  25 
would  obviate  hundreds  of  anxious  mo- 
ments on  the  part  of  parents,  thousands 
of  dollars  In  medical  expenses,  at  least 
150  lives,  and  inestimable  grief  each  year. 
I  hope  Congress  will  take  prompt  action. 


GREAT  LAKES  WATER^IS  THERE 
ENOUGH? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Mk  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
nan  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may 
tttend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  of  water  supply  are  not  new  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
»tlves.  From  New  York  City  to  south- 
em  California,  and  from  Chicago  and  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  State  of  Texas,  the 
*ort  supply  of  water  Is  of  great  concern 


to  goverimiental  officials,  and  the  general 
public.  To  survive  on  this  earth,  we 
need  water.  And  so  it  is  that  diminish- 
ing and  inadequate  water  supplies  are  of 
tremendous  relevance  to  sdl  who  are  try- 
ing to  make  a  better  America. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Abraham  Feldman, 
president  of  the  Chicago  District  Water- 
ways Association,  an  excellent  article  on 
the  subject  of  water  supply  in  the  Great 
Lakes  has  been  brought  to  my  attention. 
Entitled  "Great  Lakes  Water— Is  There 
Enough?"  the  article  was  published  In 
the  November  1965  edition  of  the  Chi- 
cago Bar  Record.  It  is  written  by  Mr. 
Albert  J.  Meserow,  chairman  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Commission  of  Illinois. 

Under  previous  consent,  I  Include  the 
article  in  the  Record  : 

Great  Lakes  Water — Is  There  Enouoh? 
(By  Albert  J.  Meserow') 

Needless  to  say,  water  is  probably  the  most 
Important  of  all  our  natural  resources  be- 
ca\ise  it  is  fundamental  to  life.  We  could 
do  without  oil,  gas.  coal,  and  most  minerals, 
but  without  water,  man  could  not  exist. 

We,  In  Chicago  being  blessed  with  an 
abundance  of  fresh  water  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan, take  for  granted  this  precious  resource. 
As  a  result,  we  are  inclined  to  be  wasteful 
with  our  water.  The  residents  of  the  arid 
Western  States,  and  even  New  York,  envy 
our  apparent  unlimited  source  of  water  from 
Lake  Michigan. 

With  all  of  the  water  of  our  Great  Lakes, 
the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  In  the  world, 
water  needs  and  its  equitable  distribution, 
present  many  problems. 

One  of  the  first  legal  problems  that  has 
faced  the  Great  Lakes  started  back  in  1900. 
The  Illinois  Waterway  which  flows  into  the 
Mississippi  was  the  cause  of  original  litiga- 
tion In  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  by  Missouri 
against  the  State  of  Illinois.  Prior  to  1900. 
the  Illinois  Waterway  and  the  Chicago  River 
flowed  into  Lake  Michigan.  Because  of  the 
then  increase  in  population  and  the  con- 
tinued discharge  of  Chicago  sewage  Into  the 
Chicago  River,  and  ultimately  into  its  drink- 
ing water  In  Lake  Michigan,  the  flow  of  the 
Chicago  River  and  Illinois  Waterway  was  re- 
versed away  from  Lake  Michigan  and  Ao-wn 
the  Illinois  Waterway  to  the  Mississippi. 
This  brought  complaints  from  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  and  resulted  in  an  Injunction  suit 
against  the  State  of  Illinois  by  Missouri. 

In  1926  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Michi- 
gan later  Joined  In  by  New  York.  Minnesota, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  brought  original  in- 
junction proceedings  in  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  against  Illinois  and  the  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict of  Chicago,  to  restrain  them  from  di- 
verting large  amounts  of  water  out  of  Lake 
Michigan  into  the  Illinois  Waterway.  The 
Great  Lakes  States  based  their  complaint  on 
the  fact  that  navigation  was  being  impaired 
by  the  lowering  of  the  levels  of  the  lakes, 
and  that  the  lowering  of  the  levels  caiised  a 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  power  output. 
The  case  was  referred  to  the  late  Honorable 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  appointed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  as  Special  Master  in  Chan- 
cery. Long  and  extended  hearings  were  held, 
which  ultimately  resulted  In  a  decree  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  entered  in  1930.  This 
decree  provided  that  the  amount  of  diversion 
which  Illinois  could  take  out  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan was  to  be  limited  to  6,500  cubic  feet 
per  second  from  1930  to  1936;  6,000  cubic 
feet  per  second  from  1936  to  1938;  and  1,500 
cubic  feet  per  second  from  1939  and  there- 
after.    The  decree  also  permitted  domestic 
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pumpage.  without  limitation.  The  present 
authorized  diversion  is  1,500  cubic  feet  per 
second,  plus  domestic  pumpage.  which  totals 
about  3,300  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  city 
of  Chicago  pumps  about  1  billion  gallons 
of  water  p>er  day  for  domestic  purposes.  The 
decree  also  provided  that  the  sanitary  dis- 
trict shall  construct  sewage  treatment  plants 
for  the  treatment  of  Chicago's  sewage  over 
a  period  of  years.  Plants  were  constructed 
by  the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago  at  a  cost 
In  excess  of  $200  million  and  are  now  un- 
doubtedly some  of  the  finest  treatment 
plants  in  the  world. 

The  decree  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  re- 
served Jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter  and 
the  parties. 

This  case  has  been  reopened  from  time  to 
time  by  both  the  Great  Lakes  States  and 
Illinois,  and  In  1941,  while  assistant  attorney 
general  of  Illinois,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
representing  the  State  of  Illinois  in  request- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  to  grant  niinols  addi- 
tional diversion.  This  was  based  uf>on  the 
condition  of  the  Illinois  Waterway  at  Bran- 
don Pool  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Joliet,  where 
Illinois  charged  that  the  waters  were  so  pol- 
luted with  sludge  that  they  constituted  a 
health  menace.  It  has  been  proved  that  the 
condition  was  an  extreme  nuisance,  but  the 
Court  refused  to  find  It  a  menace  to  health 
since  no  one  drank  this  water  or  bathed  In  It. 

The  only  Justice  that  Illinois  was  able  to 
convince  of  the  soundness  of  its  position  was 
Justice  Black,  a  most  astute  and  Intelligent 
scholar. 

Illinois  continued  to  require  more  water 
from  Lake  Michigan  into  the  Illinois  Water- 
way. Although  the  sanitary  district  treated 
all  of  the  sewage  from  the  entire  Chicago 
area  to  the  ma.iimum  efficiency,  the  maxi- 
mum possible  efficiency  was  only  92  percent. 
The  remaining  8  percent  of  the  effluent  re- 
quired more  fresh  water  dilution.  This  re- 
quirement continued  to  increase  as  the  popu- 
lation and  industry  grew.  The  present  treat- 
ment by  the  sanitary  district  of  sewage  and 
Industrial  wastes  has  a  population  equivalent 
of  8  million  persons. 

As  a  result,  Illinois  caused  to  be  introduced 
In  Congress  bills  authorizing  the  Increase  of 
diversion  in  varying  amounts  from  1,600 
cubic  feet  per  second  to  3,500  cubic  feet  per 
second. 

Two  bills  authorizing  an  increase  in  diver- 
sion passed  Congress  only  to  be  vetoed  by 
President  Eisenhower. 

The  Great  Lakes  States,  principally  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  and  New  York,  were  fearful 
that  Illinois  would  continue  its  congressional 
demands  for  more  water,  and  to  combat  this 
effort,  these  States  in  1959,  did  file  a  petition 
in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  reopen  the  1930 
decree  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  Dlinois 
to  reduce  its  authorized  diversion  from  the 
1,500  cubic  feet  per  second  to  760  cubic  feet 
per  second  and  to  compel  Illinois  to  discharge 
the  effluent,  bringing  the  treated  sewage  from 
the  sanitary  district  plants,  back  into  Lake 
Michigan  instead  of  into  the  Illinois  Water- 
way as  it  does  at  present. 

The  State  of  Indiana  is  not  a  party  to  this 
case  and  has  taken  a  neutral  position 
throughout  the  litigation. 

The  record  shows  that  if  Illinois  is  com- 
peUed  to  send  its  effluent  back  Into  Lake 
Michigan,  the  cost  to  Illinois  In  facilities  and 
Improvemenu  will  be  approximately  $600 
million.  The  Great  Lakea  States  opposing 
Illinois  presented  evidence  that  the  cities  of 
Cleveland.  Toronto,  and  Milwaukee  all  aend 
their  effluent  In  times  of  storm  flow  Into  Lake 
Erie  and  Lake  Michigan  respectively.  It  is 
also  true  that  each  of  these  cities  does  not 
permit  bathing  by  its  residents  because  of 
the  polluted  condition  of  the  lakes  adjacent 
to  Its  shores. 

If  I  may  give  my  personal  views,  I  f»el 
that  U  Chicago   was   compelled   to  put  Its 
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effluent  twcfc  Into  Lake  Michigan,  the  source 
of  Its  drinlUng  water,  we  would  be  turning 
water  history  back  to  the  primitive  stages 
that  now  exist  In  too  many  of  our  cities. 

For  example.  Ganges  River  In  India,  where 
the  women  wash  their  clothes,  where  sewage 
Is  dumped  Into  the  river,  and  the  ashes  of 
cremated  remains  of  their  deceased  are  scat- 
tered on  this  river,  and  It  Is  also  used  as  a 
source  of  drinking  water. 

All  our  efforts  should  be  directed  to  mini- 
mise pollution  of  drinking  water  and  not  in- 
crease It,  nor  should  a  court  turn  back  the 
clock  on  modern  thinking  and  methods  re- 
specting health. 

No  report  as  yet  has  been  made  by  the 
special  master  In  this  caee,  but  Is  generally 
felt  that  whatever  the  ultimate  decision 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  will  be.  none  of 
the  litigants  will  benefit.  In  addition.  It  has 
resulted  In  considerable  expense  to  the  tax- 
payers of  each  of  the  participating  States. 

With  the  Increase  In  population  continu- 
ously demanding  more  water,  and  the  in- 
creased demands  for  Industries  along  the 
Oreat  Lakes,  not  only  In  Illinois  but  In  all 
States  and  Canada,  a  problem  exlsU  which 
generally  cannot  adequately  be  solved 
through  litigation. 

Those  concerned  with  water  problems  In 
the  Middle  West,  and  even  the  attorneys 
who  are  litigants  In  the  Lake  Michigan  diver- 
sion case  will  unofficially  state  that  they  have 
come  to  the  realisation  that  litigation  over 
water  problems  and  resort  to  the  courts  will 
not  solve  the  problem,  nor  does  long,  costly 
litigation  benefit  anyone. 

The  Great  Lakes  States,  other  than  Illi- 
nois, have  now  come  to  the  realization  that 
they.  too.  need  addition.-!]  water  diversions 
out  of  the  Oreat  Lakes. 

The  State  of  Ohio  plans  to  build  a  canal 
from  Lake  Erie  across  the  Stite  down  to 
the  Ohio  River.  This  will  require  additional 
water  out  of  Lake  Erie 

The  city  of  Cloquet,  Minn  ,  near  Duluth. 
wants  more  water  from  Lake  Superior  for 
domestic  use 

The  city  of  Syracuse  NY  which  is  30 
miles  from  Lake  Ontario,  requires  more  wa- 
ter for  domestic  use  and  seeks  It  from  Lake 
Ontario. 

Montreal.  Quebec.  Canada,  wints  more 
watsr  for  navigation  purposes  at  Its  port 

The  St\te  of  Wisconsin  reoulres  more  wa- 
ter from  Like  Michigan  for  dilution  of  sew- 
age 

Thers  demands  for  more  wter  from  tie 
Oreat  Lakes  could  be  multiplied  many  times 

It  Is  no  longer  a  Chicago  problem  alone. 
but  has  become  a  national  and  International 
problem. 

In  the  fice  of  all  of  these  problems  and 
extensive  court  cases  which  have  arliien  In 
recent  years,  there  has  come  Into  exl^fnce 
the  Oreat  Hkes  Commission  This  Com- 
mission created  by  Compact  between  the 
States  came  Into  existence  In  1955  It  cm 
be  stated  with  authority  that  the  Comml-- 
slon  origin  ited  as  a  result  of  the  many 
problems  over  water  th.it  existed  between 
the  OreU  Lakes  States  Its  member  St  tes 
ar«  Minnesota.  Wisconsin,  Michigan.  Illinois. 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania.  New  York  and  Ohio 
Pro.-lflon  Is  made  In  the  compact  for  mem- 
bsrship  by  the  Canadian  Province?  of  On- 
tirto  and  Quebec,  fubject  to  their  1  iwf  per- 
mltt*ng  such  membership  The  Commission 
is  compoMd  of  T\ve  representitlves  from  each 
State  appointed  by  the  Oovernors  of  eac.i 
of  tha  StatM.  with  the  exception  of  Minne- 
sota which  has  five  members  of  its  legisla- 
ture as  delsgates  to  the  Commission  On 
the  Commt'sion  are  experts  In  water  and 
s.anltition.  industrialUts.  legislators,  port  di- 
rectors, and  attorneys-general. 

The  Commlaalon  is  concerned  with  all  of 
the  water  resources,  plamlng.  and  problems 
of  tlie  Oreat  Lakes. 

The  Oreat  Lakes  Commission,  recognizing 
the  Increased  needs  for  more  water,  the  many 


pollution  problems,  and  the  extreme  fluctua- 
tions of  the  levels,  feels  that  litigation  be- 
tween the  respective  States  Is  not  the  solu- 
tion to  these  problems,  but  on  the  contrary, 
better  results  can  be  accomplished  through 
amicable  agreements  between  all  parties. 

It  was  toward  this  end  that  Governor 
Kemer  and  I,  in  1961,  went,  to  our  State 
Department  In  Washington  and  obtained 
their  consent  to  carry  on  discussions  with 
the  Provincial  officials  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

The  representatives  of  the  Oreat  Lakes 
Commission  did  have  many  fruitful  meet- 
ings with  the  Canadian  representatives  who 
were  always  most  coof)eratlve  in  trying  to 
reach  a  solution  of  our  common  water  prob- 
lems. 

At  the  present  time  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem confronting  the  Great  Lakes  Is  the  ex- 
treme low  levels  The  present  levels  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  particularly  Lake  Michigan. 
Huron,  and  Erie  are  at  an  all-time  record 
low.  These  low  levels  have  resulted  In  dam- 
age to  navigation  Lake  vessels  cannot  load 
to  capacity  resulting  In  loss  of  revenue;  shore 
properties  have  been  damaged  by  reason  of 
the  change  In  distances  to  the  shore:  piers 
and  dock  facilities  have  become  useless;  rec- 
reation areas  and  wildlife  have  been  ad- 
versely affected:  sanitation  has  been  indi- 
rectly affected  and  jxjwer  has  been  cur- 
tailed. 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  the  technical 
experts  on  both  sides  of  the  border  that 
the  causes  for  the  extreme  low  levels  are  not 
man  made,  but  on  the  contrary  are  due  to 
natural  causes,  such  as  lack  of  precipitation 
and  evaporation  and  In  a  minor  degree  the 
tilting  of  the  earth  The  diversions  out  of 
the  Gre.it  Lakes  Basin  ."luch  as  at  Chicago, 
are  more  than  comfjensated  for  by  the  inflows 
from   the   Long   Lac   and   Ogoki   Rivers 

Since  1940,  Chicago  has  been  withdrawing 
an  annual  average  of  1.500  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond plus  domestic  pump.ige.  totaling  about 
3  300  cubic  feet  per  second,  pursuant  to  US. 
Supreme  Court  decree  without  change. 
Since  1940  we  have  witnessed  extreme  high 
levels  In  1952  and  1953  and  now  the  record 
low  level.'.  TThls  .should  prove  conclusively 
that  the  diversion  bv  Chicaeo  has  no  mate- 
r'al  effect  on  the  fluctuatir.g  levels  of  the 
lakes. 

AlthouBh  there  has  bren  no  studv  made 
of  the  amovmt  of  the  d.im.iKP  in  dollars,  due 
to  the  low  levels,  from  the  Information  which 
I  received  as  ch?lrni 'n  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Commission.  I  e.^timaie  the  annual  lo-^-s  on 
the  Oreat  Likes  to  be  In  exce!=s  of  $100 
million 

The  Carpdlans  as  well  us  the  Great  Lakes 
States  are  seriously  afTected  by  the  extreme 
low  levels  and  In  1964,  at  the  Invitation  of 
Prime  Minister  John  P  Robarts.  of  Ontario, 
nnd  at  the  invitation  of  the  Montreal  Port 
Council,  meetings  were  held  in  Toron'o  and 
In  Montreal  to  discuss  the  acute  problem  of 
the  low  level  of  the  lakes  and  St  Lawrence 
which  were  and  still  are  causing  considerable 
damaire 

At  t*iese  meetlnps  Governor  Kerner  and  I. 
as  chairman  of  the  Great  Lakes  Commission, 
representing  the  eight  Oreat  Lakes  States 
were  most  cordially  permitted  to  express  our 
v'fws  nnd  oTer  our  cooperation  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  nroblem 

As  a  result  of  these  meetings  It  wns  agreed 
by  iHjth  the  Canadians  and  representatives 
cf  the  States,  that  a  request  should  be  m?.de 
to  the  propsr  respective  government  officials 
for  reference  to  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mlss'on.  for  a  studv   of  this   problem. 

In  behalf  of  the  Great  L'lkes  Commission 
I  directed  communications  to  President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
Gov.  Otto  Kerner.  who  has  always  Indicated 
a  strong  Interest  and  concern  .n  Great  Lakes 
problems,  ocrsonally  talked  with  President 
Johnson  about  the  urgent  need  for  a  study  of 
the  regtilatlon  of  lake  levels,  particularly  In 
view  of  the  present  acute  record  low  levels. 


Recognizing  the  urgency  of  the  problem, 
otir  Government  as  well  as  the  Canadian 
Federal  Government  did  make  a  reference  to 
the  International  Joint  Commission  request- 
ing a  study  of  the  factors  affecting  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  water  levels  In  the  Great 
Lakes  and  connecting  waters. 

The  International  Joint  Ccmmlsslon  is 
now  well  on  Its  way  toward  Its  study.  It  has 
selected  Its  Board  of  Control  of  most  com- 
petent technical  experts  from  both  sides  of 
the  border  who  will  supervise  the  study. 

The  first  step  in  such  a  vast  engineering 
accomplishment  is,  of  necessity,  preliminary 
studies.  Although  this  probably  should 
have  been  started  100  years  ago,  we  may  be 
thankful  that  at  long  last  the  study  has 
been  commenced. 

Although  we  are  all  most  pleased  with  the 
references  to  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission, by  the  terms  of  the  reference  It  does 
not  Include  the  study  of  additional  sources 
of  water  as  Inflows  into  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
whether  such  additional  Inflows  are  neces- 
sary or  feasible.  The  reference  does  provide 
that  If  at  the  termination  of  the  study  the 
Commission  finds  It  feasible  to  broaden  the 
study  to  Include  Inflows,  It  may  do  so. 

As  a  result  of  a  study  of  water  require- 
ments for  the  Nation  made  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  late  President  Kennedy. 
It  was  found  that  by  1980,  the  need  for  water 
for  domestic  and  Industrial  uses  will  be 
doubled. 

Communities  all  around  the  Great  Lakes 
not  only  In  the  United  States,  but  Canada 
as  well,  are  requiring  more  water  from  the 
Great  Lakes  for  domestic  use,  for  sanitation, 
industrial  uses,  navigation,  power,  and  rec- 
reation. There  is  no  reason  for  denying 
the  fulfillment  of  these  needs.  It  is  true 
that  the  Integrity  of  these  valuable  waters 
must  be  preserved.  But  with  greater  use  of 
Inflows  into  the  Great  Lakes  from  sources 
outside  the  basin,  which  now  flow  elsewhere 
and  are  wasted,  these  needs  can  be  ade- 
quately met  and  the  integrity  of  these  waters 
will  still  be  preserved. 

Some  of  the  sources  for  greater  Inflows 
Into  the  Great  Lakes  frc«n  the  United  States 
are  those  of  the  Fox  River  In  Wisconsin,  the 
Des  Plalnes  River  In  Illinois,  and  the  Kanka- 
kee River  In  Indiana  and  Illinois.  The  plans 
contemplated  the  construction  of  rerervolrs 
or  detention  basins  to  contain  the  storm 
flows  and  flood  waters  from  these  three  rivers. 
They  would  then  be  connected  up  with  Lake 
Michigan  by  pipelines  or  tunnels  over  a 
relatively  short  distance.  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  detention  from  any  one  of  these 
rivers  would  be  sufficient  to  compensate 
Lake  Michigan  for  the  amount  of  water 
tnken  out  by  the  State  of  Illinois.  The 
cost  of  such  a  project  would  not  be  too  great 
considering   the   beneflts   Involved. 

Another  plan  under  consideration  Is  the 
study  being  completed  by  the  US  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  by  the  International  Joint 
Commission,  on  the  feasibility  of  controlling 
the  levels  of  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  and 
Erie.  This  would  be  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  underwater  weirs  at  the  narrow  chan- 
nel of  the  St.  Clair  River  near  Detroit. 
Through  this  method  of  using  these  under- 
water dam.',  It  Is  poFslble  to  control  the  levels 
of  these  three  lakes.  Lake  Superior  and 
Ontario  levels  are  already  controlled. 

Canada  presents  two  additional  sources 
for  water  into  the  Great  Lakes.  First,  the 
Albany  River  watershed,  which  Is  north 
of  Lake  Superior  and  could  be  used  to  bring 
additional  waters  Into  lake  Superior.  These 
waters  now  flow  north  Into  Hudson  Bay  and 
are  wasted.  At  the  present  time,  there  are 
two  rivers  from  this  area,  namely,  the  Ogokle 
and  the  Long  Lac.  whose  flows  were  reversed 
from  Hudson  Bay  and  now  flow  into  Lake 
Superior.  The  flow  Into  Lake  Superior  of 
these  two  rivers  average  about  5.000  cubic 
feet  per  second.    There  Is  the  possibility  of 
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tapping  a  larger  area  in  the  upper  Albany 
River  watershed.  In  this  area,  there  are 
thousands  of  fresh  water  lakes  and  streams 
which  flow  north  Into  the  Hudson  Bay  and 
are  wasted.  They  could  be  reversed  for  ad- 
ditional waters  Into  Lake  Superior. 

The  second  and  probably  the  most  fea- 
sible of  the  sources  In  Canada  Is  the  Grand 
Canal  project  which  utilizes  the  Harrlcanaw 
River  which  now  flows  directly  north  into 
James  Bay.  adjacent  to  Hudson  Bay.  This 
river  could  be  reversed,  and  by  the  use  of 
dams  and  pumping  stations,  the  waters  from 
the  area  would  be  sent  Into  Georgian  Bay  ad- 
jacent to  Lake  Huron.  As  part  of  this  plan, 
there  Is  contemplated  a  canal  which  would 
connect  the  Ottawa  River  in  this  area  with 
Montreal. 

There  has  been  Introduced  In  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  a  resolution  requesting  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  this  Grand  Canal 
plan.  The  reversal  of  the  flows  of  rivers  Is  al- 
ready being  used  by  the  Russians.  The  engi- 
neering principles  Involved  in  the  Canadian 
Grand  Canal  plan  are  being  used  by  the  Rus- 
sians on  the  Don-Volga  Canal  near  Stalin- 
grad and  are  being  contemplated  for  use  by 
them  on  the  Techora  and  Bychegda  Rivers 
to  replenish  the  Caspian  Sea. 

The  Canadians  have  estimated  that  as 
much  as  100,000  cubic  feet  per  second  could 
be  diverted  Into  the  Great  Lakes  from  these 
sources  In  Canada.  This  can  be  compared 
with  the  1.500  cubic  feet  per  second  now  used 
by  Chicago  and  being  litigated  and  opposed 
by  the  Great  Lakes  States. 

Canada  will  benefit  by  these  proposed  plans 
because  It  will  mean  additional  power  which 
Is  extremely  Important  to  these  Provinces, 
and  It  will  mean  more  water  for  the  Port  of 
Montreal,  and  more  water  In  the  lakes  on  the 
Canadian  shore.  It  also  could  undoubtedly 
mean  some  type  of  compensation  to  Canada 
for  these  natural  resources,  by  those  States  or 
communities  on  the  Great  Lakes  who  will  be 
using  this  additional  water. 

Another  plan  Is  the  so-called  Parsons  plan 
or  Nawapa  which  is  a  vast  project  to  bring 
water  Into  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States  from  Alaska  and 
the  Yukon  Terrlton,-. 

In  conclusion  may  I  state  that  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  most  feasible  ultimate  solution  for 
111  of  the  problems  of  levels,  and  uses  of  the 
water  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence, 
can  be  properly  accomplished  through  their 
management  and  regulation.  This  to  be  done 
by  mutual  agreement,  through  an  agency  of 
both  Federal  Governments,  the  Provinces  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  the  eight  Great 
Lakes  States. 

Such  an  agency  would  have  the  power  and 
inihorlty  to  manage  these  waters  for  all 
purposes. 


PRESIDENT       KENNEDY'S       UNFIN- 
ISHED PLAN  TO  ELIMINATE  SLUM 
HOUSING     DESERVES     THE     SUP- 
PORT   OP    PRESIDENT    JOHNSON 
AND  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
nan  from  New  Jersey   [Mr.   Widnall] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
sCchigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
<»*appointed  this  year  in  President  John- 
Wj's  state  of  the  Union  message,  as  I 
we  been  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
»«es  in  the  past,  to  find  no  mention  of 
»  major  unfinished  plan  of  President 
^nmedy  to  end  the  exploitation  of  our 


elderly  citizens,  millions  of  whom  are  liv- 
ing in  housing  that  does  not  meet  even 
the  barest  minimum  standards  of  health 
and  safety. 

President  Kennedy  first  raised  this  is- 
sue on  February  21,  1963.  in  a  moving 
and  humane  message  to  Congress  recom- 
mending aid  to  the  elderly  citizens  of 
our  country.  In  this  speech  he  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  consc.ence  of  the 
Nation  studies  that  show  that  many  of 
the  needy  aged  live  in  substandard  hous- 
ing, and  pay  exorbitant  rentals.  Accord- 
ing to  the  1960  census,  one-fourth  of 
those  aged  60  and  over  did  not  have 
households  of  their  own  but  lived  in  the 
houses  of  relatives,  in  lodging  houi;es.  or 
in  institutions  Of  the  remainder,  over 
30  percent  lived  in  substandard  housing 
which  lack  a  private  bath,  toilet,  or  run- 
ning water  or  was  otherwise  dilapidated 
or  deficient,  and  many  others  lived  in 
housing  uasuitable  or  unsafe  for  elderly 
people,  as  President  Kennedy  pointed  out. 
President  Kennedy  proposed  that  the 
Federal  Government  require  that,  as  a 
candition  for  receiving  Federal  grants  for 
old-age  assistance  under  social  security. 
a  State's  plan  must  establish  and  main- 
tain standards  of  health  and  safety  for 
housing  rented  to  recipients  of  old-age 
assistance.  There  is  a  precedent  for  such 
a  requirement,  he  said,  in  the  1950  legis- 
lation which  required  the  establishment 
of  similar  standards  for  Institutions. 

If  adopted,  President  Kennedy's  pro- 
posal would  have  quickly  eliminated  sub- 
standard housing  in  which  such  a  large 
percentage  of  the  Nation's  recipients  of 
old-age  assistance  live.  The  adoption 
of  this  landmark  proposal  would  give 
the  several  States  very  broad  latitude  in 
providing  realistic  protection  for  aged 
renters  and  sufficient  time  in  which  to 
get  their  provisions  Into  operation. 

President  Kennedy's  proposal  was 
introduced  as  section  4  of  H.R.  5839  on 
April  24,  1963,  by  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills], 
and  a  companion  measure  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  as  S.  1358  by  Sena- 
tor George  A.  Smathers.  of  Florida.  It 
has  been  reintroduced  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress by  Senator  Smathers  as  S.  991. 
These  measures  have  not  been  adopted 
to  date. 

In  an  attempt  to  aid  the  elderly,  I  in- 
troduced on  March  18.  1965.  as  part  of 
H.R.  6501,  the  Republican  housing  bill, 
a  section — section  202— which  provided 
that  the  use  of  Federal  funds  under 
title  I,  rv,  vn,  X,  XI  xrv.  or  xvr  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  payment,  includ- 
ing rents,  for  housing  accommodations 
be  conditioned  upon  the  establishment 
or  designation  of  a  State  or  local  au- 
thority or  authorities  which  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  developing  and  maintaining 
standards  of  health  and  safety  for  such 
housing  accommodations  and  upon  such 
accommodations  conforming  to  the  min- 
imum standards  housing  code,  laws,  and 
regulations  relating  to  health,  sanitation. 
and  safety  of  buildings  required  by  sec- 
tion lOlfa)  of  the  Housing  Act  of' 1949. 
All  the  Republican  members  of  the 
housing  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
Joined  with  me  in  introducing  this  sig- 


nificant   legislation.    This    section    was 
not  adopted. 

:  am  ::2zy  introducing  legislation  de- 
signed to  implement  the  recommenda- 
tions of  President  Kennedy.  I  propose 
two  biU.s.  wluch  I  hope  President  John- 
son and  the  administration  will  support, 
and  I  include  President  Kennedy's  views, 
and  the  text  of  the.se  measures  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 

Excerpts  Prom  President  John  F   Kennedy  s 
Message  to  the  Congress  on  Aid  kib  the 
Elderly,  February  L'l.   1963  ■ 
In  the  last  three  decades,  this  Nation  has 
made  considerable  progress  in  as.'^urlng  our 
older  citizens  the  security  and  dignity  a  life- 
time of  labor  deserves.    But  "the  last  of  life. 
for  which  the  first  was  made"  Is  still  not  a 
"golden  age"  for  all  our  citizens.    Too  often, 
these  years  are  filled  with  anxiety.  Illness,  and 
even  want.     The  basic  statistics  on  Income. 
housing,  and  health  are  both  revealing  and 
disturbing. 

A  far  g  eater  proportion  of  senior  citizens 
live  in  Inferior  housing  than  is  true  of  the 
houses  occupied  by  younger  citizens.  Ac- 
cording to  the  1960  census,  one-fourth  of 
those  aged  60  and  over  did  not  have  house- 
holds of  their  own  but  lived  In  the  houses  of 
relatives,  in  lodging  houses,  or  In  Institu- 
tions. Of  the  remainder,  over  30  percent  lived 
m  substandard  housing  which  lacked  a 
private  bath,  toilet,  or  running  hot  water  or 
was  otherwise  dilapidated  or  deficient,  and 
many  others  lived  In  housing  unsuitable  or 
unsafe  for  elderly  people. 

Third,  many  of  our  older  people,  with  very 
limited  Income.  live  In  rental  housing  which 
falls  far  short  of  any  reasonable  standard  of 
health  or  safety.  As  mentioned  earlier, 
among  households  headed  by  a  person  65 
years  of  age  or  over  who  live  In  rented  hous- 
ing, nearly  40  percent  are  in  quarters  classi- 
fied as  substandard.  Yet  they  are  frequently 
charged  exorbitant  rents  for  this  housing. 

It  is  estimated  that  old-age  assistance  pay- 
ments presently  going  Into  payments  of  rent 
equal  some  half  a  blUion  dollars  a  year — a 
fourth  of  the  $2  billion  total  that  Is  expended 
in  Federal.  State,  and  local  funds  for  all 
old-age  assistance.  These  funds  should  not 
su')sldlze  substandard  housing.  The  estab- 
lishment of  State  rental  housing  standards  Is 
long  overdue.  I  therefore  recommend  that, 
as  a  condition  for  receiving  Federal  grants  for 
old-age  assistance,  a  State's  plan  must  estab- 
lish and  maintain  standards  of  health  and 
safety  for  housing  rented  to  recipients  of  old- 
age  assistance.  There  is  a  precedent  for  such 
a  plan  requirement  In  the  1950  legislation 
which  required  the  establishment  of  similar 
standards  for  institutions. 


H.R.  12054 
A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  to  require  conformity  with  minimum 
housing  standards  as  a  condition  of  public 
welfare  assistance,  and  to  help  Implement 
the  recommendations  made  by  President 
John  F  Kennedy  In  order  to  eliminate  slum 
hcu-sing  in  which  millions  of  citizens  are 
living 

[Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  Jan.  13.  1966) 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
101(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1349  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "for  effectively  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  urban  slums  and  blight 
within  the  community"  the  following:  ". 
for  requiring  that  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
(under  this  title,  under  title  I.  IV,  X.  XTV.  or 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  under 
any  other  law)    for  the  payment.  Including 
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renta,  for  hovulng  accommodations  be  con- 
ditioned upon  the  eatabllshment  or  deelgna- 
tlon  of  a  State  or  local  authority  or  authorl- 
tl««  which  ahall  be  reaponalble  for  developing 
and  maintaining  atandards  of  health  and 
■aiety  for  luch  housing  accommodatlona  and 
upon  tuch  acconunodatlons  ooaformlng  to 
the  minimum  standards  housing  code,  laws, 
and  regulations  relating  to  health,  sanitation, 
and  safety  for  buildings  required  by  sub- 
section  (a).". 

nn.  120S5 
A  bill  to  amend  the  public  assistance  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  require 
conformity  with  standards  of  health  and 
safety    for    rental    housing    occupied    by 
recipients  of  assistance,  and  to  Implement 
the  recommendations  made  by  President 
John   F.   Kennedy   In   order   to   eliminate 
slum  housing  in  which  millions  of  citizens 
are  living 
{Referred   to   the  Committee  on   Ways   and 
Means.  Jan.  13.  19061 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreKntativei    of    the    United    States    of 
AmerUx  in  Conffrets  assembled,  That  section 
a(a)(10)     of    the    Social    Security    Act    Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
■ubpvagrapb  (B) ,  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the 
•nd  of  subparagraph  (C) ,  and  by  adding  at 
the    and    thereof    the    following    new    sub- 
paragraph: 

"(D)  provide  for  the  establishment  or 
deetgnatlon  of  a  State  authority  or  authorl- 
Uaa  which  ah&ll  be  responsible  for  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  standards  of  health  and 
safety  for  the  quarters  or  other  premises  In 
which  recipients  of  such  assistance  reside 
and  which  are  secured  on  a  rental  basis;". 
Sk.  a.  Section  403 (a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  (13)" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(13)  provide  for  the  establishment  or 
designation  of  a  State  authority  or  authorl- 
Uea  which  shall  be  responsible  for  eetabllsh- 
Ing  and  maintaining  standards  of  health  and 
safety  for  the  quarters  or  other  premises  In 
which  recipients  of  aid  under  the  plan  reside 
and  which  are  secured  on  a  rental  basis;  and 
(14)". 

Sec.  3.  Section  1003(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
(IS)"  and  Inserting  In  I  leu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "(13)  provide  for  the  estat>llshment 
or  designation  of  a  State  authority  or  au- 
thorities which  shall  be  responsible  for  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  standards  of  health 
and  safety  for  the  quarters  or  other  premises 
in  which  recipients  of  aid  under  the  plan  re- 
side and  which  are  secured  on  a  rental  basis; 
and  (14)". 

Sac.  4.  Section  1403(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
(12)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "(13)  provide  for  the  establishment 
or  dsalgnatlon  of  a  State  authority  or  au- 
thorities which  aball  be  responsible  for  estab- 
Hahim  and  maintaining  standards  of  health 
and  aafsty  for  the  quarters  or  other  premises 
In  which  reclptenta  of  aid  under  the  plan 
rsslds  and  which  are  aecured  on  a  rental 
bMls:  and  (IS)". 

8k.  S.  Section  leosia)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  la  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  of  psragraph  (16),  by  striking 
out  tbs  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (17) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ":  and",  and  by 
»^4>"g  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
psragnpb: 

"(18)  provide  for  the  establlahment  or 
daalgnAtlon  of  a  State  authority  or  authori- 
ties which  ahsll  be  responsible  for  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  standarda  of  health  and 
safety  for  ths  quartsrs  or  other  premlsss  In 
which  recipients  of  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  or 
disabled  reside  and  which  ar«  aseursd  on  a 
rental  basU." 

8k.  6.  Ths  amandmsnta  mada  hf  thM  Aet 
sball  bseome  effeoUvs  July  1, 1968. 


A  LATIN  AMERICAN  TEACHER  VIS- 
ITS JOHNSON  CITY,  TENN.,  AS 
PART  OF  THE  PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE 
PRCXiRAM 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Qxjillen]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUTLLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  July 
I  Inserted  In  the  (Tonorzssional  Record. 
volume  111.  part  12,  page  17068.  a  re- 
port on  an  "Adventure  In  International 
Friendship,"  which  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  cities  of  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  and 
Quaranda.  Ecuador,  as  part  of  the  peo- 
ple-to-people program. 

My  previous  insertion  told  of  the  ex- 
periences of  two  Johnson  C:ity  women, 
Mrs.  May  Ross  McDowell  and  Miss  Ada 
Strong,  while  visiting  their  sister  city 
In  South  America.  That  Insertion  also 
Included  reports  of  other  visits  and  proj- 
ects between  citizens  of  the  two  cities. 

As  a  sequel  to  that  report.  I  would  like 
to  insert  today  a  most  thoughtful  and 
interesting  commentary  on  the  return 
visit  that  Lenyna  Boada.  a  teacher  from 
Ouaranda.  made  to  Johnson  City  last 
summer.  Particularly  noteworthy  Is 
Miss  Boada's  Impression  of  our  Nation 
as  one  where  "the  spirit  of  equality  In 
all  human  relationships"  prevails. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  Lenyna 
Boada.  May  Ross  McDowell,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  both  cities  for  the  fine  efforts 
they  are  making  to  bring  our  hemisphere 
closer  through  a  deep  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  our  two  diversified  but 
compatible  cultures. 

Repoht  or  Lenyna  Boada  to  the  Council  or 
Odaranda  in  Ecuador,  to  the  Johnson 
Cmr  Business  and  PRoressioNAL  Women's 
Club,  to  Johnson  Crrr,  Tenn.,  Our  Sister 
City  in  the  DNirtD  States,  and  to  All  the 
People  or  Good  Will  in  PVrtheeing  In- 
ternational Relationship  and  Friendship 
Through  Mutt-al  Understanding 
A  simple  girl  from  Ouaranda  In  Ecuador  Is 
still  drecimlng  of  her  lovely  sister  city  and 
her  wonderful   "cousins  " 

It's  4  months  now  and  Lenyna  Boada  stlU 
remembers  as  If  It  were  happening  at  the  mo- 
ment, all  the  round  of  welcoming  remarks, 
honors,  gifts,  and  pleasantries  In  the  city 
commission  chamber  of  hor  sister  city,  where 
Mayor  Ed  Backus  presented  her  a  certificate 
of  honorary  citizenship  of  Johnson  City,  an 
offlclal  key  to  the  city,  which  was  also  the  key 
to  their  hearts,  and  a  minlatur  •  city  flag. 
She  couldn't  find  enough  wo  Js  at  that 
time  and  can't  find  them  now  to  express  the 
deepness  of  her  gratitude  toward  the  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Club  which 
sponsored  her  going  there  to  share  with  them 
unforgettable  hours  of  wonderful  ext>erlence. 
In  the  Inter-Amertcan  relations  that  have 
the  purpose  of  promoting  mutual  under- 
standing among  the  peoples  of  our  conti- 
nent, our  city  of  Ouaranda  as  everyone  knows 
has  been  declared  by  mutual  consent,  sister 
at  Johnson  City.  In  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
Under  these  noble  and  progressive  presages. 
In  the  month  of  March  lB6fi.  Mrs.  May  Roas 
McDowell,  offlclal  representative  of  the  ex- 
pressed American  city,  made  a  visit  to  her 
sister  city  here  In  Ecuador. 

This  event  of  pleasing  memories  for  our 
Province,  impressed  deeply  In   the  heart  of 


the  offlclal  representative,  sentiments  of  great 
sympathy  for  this  land  and  its  Inhabltanu. 
She  Intends  to  give  practical  expression  to 
her  Interest  by  means  of  a  program  which 
will  be  realized  gradually. 

One  of  the  activities  projected,  was  to  get 
an  Invitation  for  the  undersigned,  unfor- 
tunately for  one  of  the  most  modest  citizens 
of  Ouaranda  to  attend  the  10th  International 
Federation  Congress  of  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Clubs,  a  cultural  event  of 
universal  nature,  that  was  to  be  held  in 
Washington.  D.C..  from  July  29  to  .August  3. 

Everything  began  In  1964  when  the  World 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Johnson  City  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Club  started 
a  fund  called  pennies  for  hospitality  to  bring 
a  person  from  Latin  America  to  the  Inter- 
national Meeting  of  the  B.  &  P.W.  Club  In 
Washington.  Miss  May  Ross  McDowell  who 
was  favorably  Impressed  with  the  reception 
given  to  them  In  their  sister  city  selected 
me  for  this  project  because  I  know  a  little 
English.  And  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club  of  Johnson  City  generously 
accepted  to  patronize  my  trip,  convinced 
the  participation  In  the  people-to-people 
program  Is  one  of  the  finest  things  that 
can  be  done  toward  furthering  friendship 
with  people  of  other  countries  and  to  help 
spread  the  principles  of  democracy,  because 
the  more  we  Itnow  about  each  other  the 
better   we   appreciate   one   another. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  this  pleasant 
dream  that  I  enjoy  dreaming  again  each  day. 

People  find  It  almost  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  Johnson  City  was  so  hospitable 
and  gracious  to  only  a  simple  teacher  like 
me.  But  In  honor  to  truth  I  have  to  say 
that  all  the  persons  whom  I  met  were  so 
nice  to  me  that  the  more  I  think  of  it  the 
more  I  feel  Indebted  to  them.  Ill  never 
forget  how  they  sacrificed  their  valuable  time 
Just  to  be  with  me.  I  never  thought  1  could 
feel  so  much  at  home  In  a  foreign  country 
I  don't  know  If  they  realized  how  much  their 
thoughtfulness  meant  to  me.  I  only  ask 
God  to  give  me  the  opportunity  to  express 
my  gratitude  In  some  way. 

The  program,  the  pictures  and  the  articles 
written  about  my  visit  are  proof  that  I  did 
not  simply  dream  the  things  I  tell  my  friends. 
They  can  see  the  books  which  the  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Club  gave 
me.  They  can  admire  my  State  citizenship 
emblem  which  Mr.  David  Burkhalter,  city 
manager  pinned  on  me.  They  can  see  the 
key,  the  flag  and  the  Honorary  Certificate 
of  Citizenship  of  Johnson  City,  Ttenn.  They 
csoi  also  see  the  Honorary  Certificate  of  Citi- 
zenship of  the  State  of  Tennessee  which 
Oov.  Prank  Clement  gave  me  through  Col. 
Carl  A.  Jones.  Johnson  City  Prees  Chronicle 
publisher  and  they  are  deeply  interested 
when  I  tell  them  the  way  the  various  direc- 
tors of  the  several  social,  educational,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  Institutions  gave  me 
many  demonstrations  of  affection  and  con- 
sideration which  I  know  were  not  meant 
only  for  me  but  rather  for  all  the  people 
of  our  city  of  Ouaranda. 

What  I  heard  and  saw  of  those  wonder- 
ful men  and  women  of  the  Rotary,  the  Kl- 
wanls.  the  Lions,  the  Optimist,  the  Altrusa, 
the  Pilot,  and  the  B.  &  P.W.  Club,  really 
Impressed  me.  They  are  all  such  very  happy 
persons.  And  I  understand  that  It  Is  be- 
cause In  the  midst  of  the  monotony  of  their 
dally  occupations  the  sentiment  of  duty 
carried  out  offers  the  heart  a  sweet  calm,  and 
tranquillity. 

The  United  States  Is  a  great  Nation  be- 
cause the  spirit  of  equality  prevails  In  all 
human  relationships.  Americans  are 
friendly  and  cooperative.  They  work  hard 
to  perfect  themselves  materially  and  spirit- 
ually. That's  why  Industry  has  reached 
such  a  high  level  and  American  farms  have 
become  models  for  the  world. 

After  all  that  I  have  aeen  In  the  United 
States  I  really  hope  that  our  relationship  of 
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sister  cities  will  be  extended  Indefinitely. 
There  Is  so  much  that  Ouaranda  and  the 
Province  of  Bolivar  can  learn  from  Johnson 
City,  Tenn.  We  can  learn  the  ways  Its 
citizens  work,  their  dedication,  their  sacri- 
fices, and  the  techniques  that  they  use  to 
make  out  of  old  Johnson  City  a  city  grown 
young.  I  know  tha.t  later  with  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  aid  that  exists  in  all  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  we 
will  get  a  decided  economical  and  technical 
help,  because  now  more  than  ever  the  North 
American  citizen  wishes  to  be  loyal  to  the 
postulates  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Having  finished  the  program  of  activities 
in  Johnson  City  which  Included,  besides  the 
things  already  mentioned,  visits  to  historical, 
industrial,  and  scenic  points  of  Interest  In 
the  area,  tours  of  the  city,  visits  to  private 
homes,  to  schools  and  public  facilities  as  well 
as  TV  and  radio  programs.  I  left  for  Rich- 
mond and  Williamsburg.  Va.,  and  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  May  Ross  Mc- 
Dowell, Mrs.  Justine  Bacon,  and  Miss  Prances 
Bewley. 

In  Richmond  we  went  to  the  State  capltol 
and  I  learned  that  It  Is  the  meeting  place 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  which  Is 
the  oldest  lawmaking  body  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Here  Hon.  Robert  L.  Clark  In- 
vited us  for  dinner  at  the  John  Marshall 
Hotel  which  Is  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
convention  hotels. 

Williamsburg  Is  the  capital  city  of  colonial 
Virginia.  It  has  been  restored  to  its  early 
appearance  through  the  generoelty  of  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr..  and  members  of  his 
family. 

Arriving  at  Washington  I  was  delighted  by 
the  beeuty  and  nobUlty  of  the  Nation's 
Capital.  I  especially  enjoyed  visiting  the 
Washington  Monument,  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial and  President  Kennedy's  tomb  because 
my  visit  to  these  places  reminded  me  of  the 
great  principles  these  men  stood  for. 

While  in  Washington  we  attended  the 
Iflth  International  Federation  Congress. 
The  Congress  was  attended  by  delegates 
from  all  the  continents  In  the  world,  many 
of  whom  were  outstanding  personalities  of 
the  cultural  and  social  world.  During  the 
Congress,  we  had  very  Interesting  lectures 
on  the  social  and  economic  order,  given  by 
eminent  men  and  women  of  North  America. 
To  me  the  Congress  was  dazzling.  The  or- 
ganization and  the  development  of  the  pro- 
gram was  precise  and  perfectly  well  calcu- 
lated All  the  resolvent  conclusions  had  the 
primordial  concept  that  the  business  and 
professional  women  clubs  should  be  orga- 
nized In  all  parts  of  the  world  because  the 
erperience  of  46  years  has  taught  that  women 
constitute  a  powerful  promlsory  force  of 
peace  and  understanding. 

The  esteem  that  the  several  cultural,  po- 
litical, and  social  entities  had  In  my  person 
'or  Ecuador  and  particularly  for  Ouaranda 
culminated  with  an  Invitation  which  I  re- 
ceived from  Congressman  James  H.  Quillen, 
who  represents  the  First  District  of  Ten- 
nessee, for  a  luncheon  In  the  National 
Capitol. 

We  also  visited  the  Honorable  Ambassa- 
dor from  Ecuador,  Mr.  Gustavo  Larrea,  and 
related  to  him  all  my  wonderful  experiences 
»nd  the  many  honors  that  I  had  received, 
thanks  to  the  slstershlp  relationship  between 
Johnson  City.  Tenn.,  and  Ouaranda. 

Another  proof  of  the  Interest  of  Johnson 
City  in  this  program  Is  that  a  select  delega- 
tion from  our  sister  city,  composed  of  Its 
tnayor  and  his  retinue,  will  arrive  for  the 
celebration  of  the  6th  of  December  In  our 
Capital  City.  This  delegation  comes  solemnly 
Invited  by  the  Illustrious  Municipal  Coun- 
cil of  Quito  and  our  sister  city  will  have  a 
float  In  the  national  brotherhood  parade  on 
December  6. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  conclude  this  re- 
port by  once  again  expressing  my  most  aln- 
<*«  gratitude   to   all   who   have  helped  to 


make  possible  this  most  unforgettable  ex- 
perience of  my  life,  my  visit  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 


REORGANIZATION    OP    THE 
EXECUTIVE    BRANCH 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  MathiasI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
a  clear  and  growing  need  for  thorough, 
thoughtful  reorganization  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  enable  it  to  meet  Its  great 
responslbUltles.  It  is  encouraging  that 
many  Federal  officials,  as  well  as  many 
individuals  outside  government,  have 
recognized  the  need  for  far-ranging  re- 
forms. But  It  is  discouraging  and  dis- 
appointing that  reorganization  is  being 
approached  piecemeal  and  planned  in 
secrecy. 

The  most  immediate  problem,  of 
course,  is  the  new  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs.  The  President  must 
appoint  a  Secretary  and  other  top  of- 
ficials for  HUD,  and  must  also  suggest  a 
definition  of  the  new  agency's  duties  and 
scope.  Until  this  is  done,  the  Depart- 
ment will  continue  in  its  present  legal 
limbo,  with  increasing  confusion  and  loss 
of  morale. 

The  wisdom  of  reorganizing  a  depart- 
ment hardly  organized  at  all  would  be 
questionable  in  any  case.  It  is  more  du- 
bious because  the  recommendations  for 
reorganization  have  been  prepared  by  a 
top-level  panel  which  has  worked,  as  Ben 
A.  Franklin  pointed  out  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  January  2,  "under  such  elab- 
orate security  precautions  that  even  the 
meeting  place  was  unknown."  While 
this  supersecrecy  may  have  been  intend- 
ed to  Insulate  the  panel  from  pressures,  it 
has  also  served  to  keep  the  public  almost 
fully  Ignorant  of  the  scope  of  the  group's 
inquiries  or  the  nature  of  Its  conclusions. 
Unless  we  are  provided  with  a  full  blue- 
print of  the  recommendations  submitted 
to  Congress,  and  their  impact  on  other 
agencies  as  well  as  on  HUD.  intelligent 
criticism  of  the  program  will  be  impos- 
sible— and  so  will  be  Intelligent  support. 

Reorganization  should  also  be  dis- 
cussed openly  and  comprehensively  in 
the  area  of  conservation  and  natural  re- 
sources. With  the  publication  of  its 
interim  report  on  the  Potomac  River 
Basin,  an  interdepartmental  task  force 
has  proclaimed  its  desire  to  bring  to- 
gether, in  a  concentrated  and  coordi- 
nated attack  on  the  problems  of  the 
Potomac,  a  full  battery  of  programs  ad- 
ministered by  many  separate  offices. 
These  ad  hoc  arrangements  might  sug- 
gest permanent  reforms  in  this  field.  An 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star 
of  January  9  notes  that  consolidation  of 
conservation  activities  into  a  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  was  advocated 
years  ago  by  the  Hoover  Commission,  and 
has  recently  been  recommended  by  Sena- 
tor Moss.  Certainly  the  proposal  should 
be  examined  in  the  light  of  1966,  under 


circumstances  encouraRlng  a  free  ex- 
change of  opinions  and  a  full  marshaling 
of  arguments  of  every  side. 

In  my  judgment,  the  best  vehicle  for 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  HUD,  conservation  activities  and 
all  other  Federal  operations  would  be  a 
new  Hoover-type  Commission  with  a  firm 
congressional  mandate,  representation  of 
many  talents  and  interests,  and  full  pub- 
lic confidence.  Since  last  September, 
when  26  of  my  colleagues  joined  me  in 
introducing  bills  to  establish  such  a  com- 
mission, great  Interest  in  the  proposal  has 
developed  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

I  am  especially  pleased  by  the  thought- 
ful consideration  given  my  bill  by  Dr. 
Arthur  A.  Flemming.  president  of  the 
University  of  Oregon.  Dr.  Plemming's 
remarkable  record  of  public  service 
makes  him  uniquely  qualified  to  evaluate 
this  proposal.  His  experience  Includes 
distinguished  performance  as  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  as 
a  member  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion; as  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Mobilization,  and  member  of  the 
National  Security  Council;  and  as  a 
member  of  both  the  First  and  Second 
Hoover  Commission: 
It  seems  to  me — 

Dr.  Flemmlng  wrote — 
that  the  far-fiung  operations  of  the  executive 
branch  might  well  bear  close  study  once 
every  decade'-  •  •  • .  For  a  variety  of  reasons, 
including  changes  of  conditions,  the  meth- 
ods, incentives,  and  restrictions  build  Into 
our  programs  need  periodic  review  and  up- 
dating where  necessary.  I  know  that  it  la 
awkward  and  time  consuming  for  depart- 
mental officers  to  take  the  lime  to  facilitate 
the  work  of  such  study  commissions  and  to 
react  to  their  proposals.  But.  I  still  think 
this  is  a  healthy  process,  particularly  if  the 
study  commission  operates  In  an  atmosphere 
of  mutual  respect  aud  tolerance. 

Dr.  Plemming's  comments  are  worthy 
of  careful  consideration,  and  I  would  like 
to  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress,  along  with  the  articles  from 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Star: 

University  or  Osecon. 
Eugene,  Oreg..  October  13,  1965. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
U.S  House  of  Representatives. 
Washinffton,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Mathias:  I  noted  with  interest 
your  letter  asking  for  my  views  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  commission  to  study  the 
operations  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

By  way  of  general  comment.  I  certainly 
favor  the  objectives  of  this  bill.  While  I  do 
not  think  that  bodies  such  as  this  should  be 
permanently  constituted.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  far-flung  operations  of  the  executive 
branch  might  well  bear  close  study  once 
every  decade. 

I  think  that  the  particular  ^alue  of  such 
bodies  as  you  are  proposing  comes  from  the 
potential  freshness  of  viewpoint  of  the  mem- 
bers. Personally.  I  believe  that  our  Govern- 
ment would  gain  considerably  If  its  admin- 
istrators and  evaluators  had  the  time  and 
opportunity  to  keep  asking  themselves  the 
question  "Why  do  we  do  this?"  and  "Why 
do  we  do  It  this  way?  " 

If  we  really  could  stand  back  every  now 
and  then  and  have  a  chance  to  think  anew 
on  our  methods  and  our  effectiveness,  we 
might  well  be  surprised  at  the  number  of 
times  we  would  see  that  a  change  Is  clearly 
Indicated.     Programs  get  started,  and  often 
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th«  metboda  and  Incentive*  ua«d  an  the 
products  of  necessary  compromise  and  stem 
from  conditions  that  exist  at  a  particular 
point  In  time.  For  a  variety  of  reasons.  In- 
cluding changes  of  conditions,  the  methods. 
Incentives,  and  restrictions  built  Into  our 
programs  need  periodic  review  and  updating 
where  necessary. 

I  know  that  It  Is  awkward  and  time  con- 
suming for  departmental  officers  to  take  the 
time  to  facilitate  the  work  of  such  study 
conunlaslons  and  to  react  to  their  proposals. 
But.  I  still  think  this  is  a  healthy  process, 
particularly  if  the  study  commission  operates 
in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect  and 
tolerance.  In  this  particular  respect  I  would 
hope  that  the  task  forces  or  study  groups  of 
the  Inquiring  commission  would  conduct 
their  Investigations  as  opwnly  and  construc- 
tively as  possible.  Moreover,  the  inquiring 
commission  should  give  ample  opportunity 
to  departmental  officers  to  react  as  completely 
as  poMlble  to  the  tentative  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations which  are  being  considered 
by  the  inquiring  commission  The  Inquiring 
commission  should  not  bring  Itself  to  final 
public  recommendations  until  it  has  had  a 
meeting  of  minds  with  the  executive  branch 
on  the  basic  facts  and  findings  upon  which 
its   conclusions    and    recommendations    are 

bMMl. 

This  c*n  be  accomplished  by  circulating 
draft  reports  in  advance  or  by  holding  hear- 
ings. At  all  costs  the  inquiring  commission 
should  avoid  the  situation  in  which  it 
"springs"  a  report  on  the  public  and  on  the 
agencies  with  which  the  report  is  concerned, 
and  the  inquiring  commission  is  forced  to 
concede  later  that  It  used  out-of-date  infor- 
mation or  drew  unwarranted  conclusions 
from  the  facts  it  had.  This  situation  can 
even  be  more  unfortunate  if  the  commis- 
sion has  terminated,  and  its  recommenda- 
tions, no  matter  how  badly  conceived,  have 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  Congress  and  the 
agencies.  In  such  circumstances  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  energy  Is  wasted,  and  the  public 
Is  left  confused. 

I  note  that  you  are  proposing  to  associate 
two  Governors  with  the  work  of  the  in- 
quiring commission.  I  can  see  both  advan- 
tage* and  disadvantages  to  that  proposal,  but 
I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  is  worth  trying. 

I  think  that  the  bill  Is  technically  sound 
in  other  respects,  and  look  forward  with  in- 
terest to  its  progress. 

Very  sincerely  and  cordially  yours, 
AsTHUx  S.  Plxiiiiing.  President 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  38,  1906] 

JoHwaoN  Dbcision  on  Housing  Nears — New 

DxrABTinNT   IN   Cabinst   Nezds   OmciALs 

AND  DTTTIKS 

(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 

Washimcton,  January  1. — After  4  months 
of  delay.  President  Johnson  is  finally  ap- 
proaching one  of  his  moat  crucial  and  politi- 
cally sensitive  decisions  to  keep  the  Great 
Society  from  bogging  down  In  the  great  bu- 
reaucracy. 

A  Presidential  announcement  la  expected 
next  week.  Just  before  Congress  reconvenes 
on  January  10.  on  the  new  Department  of 
Housing  and   Urbcui   Development. 

The  11th  Cabinet  Department,  approved 
by  Congress  last  August.  U  expected  to  be- 
come the  key  operating  Agency  of  Mr.  John- 
son's ambitious  "hope*  of  the  American 
city."  The  Pre*td«nt.  more  than  most  peo- 
ple. Is  acutely  aware  that  the  cities,  with  their 
multlplylnc  problems,  are  where  more  than 
70  percent  of  the  popuUtlon  live 

Mr.  Johnson  must  choose  not  only  the 
seven  top  Cabinet  and  sub-Cabinet  leaders 
of  the  new  Department — appointments  he 
has  repeatedly  postponed  since  last  Septem- 
ber— but  also  a  new  definition  of  the  scope 
at  the  Federal  role  in  reforming  the  tirban 
enTlronment. 


NBW   LXGISI^TION    SEEN 

The  departmental  reorganization  Is  likely 
to  require  legislation.  Thus,  the  main  thrust 
of  the  Presidents  proposals  to  reform  the 
new  Department  before  it  really  begins  may 
be  withheld  for  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress early  in  the  year. 

But  the  President  probably  cannot  put  off 
the  politically  delicate  and  administrative- 
ly portentous  selection  of  a  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Under  the  timetable  written  into  the  legis- 
lation, the  Department  has  been  In  sus- 
pended animation  since  November  9,  when 
Mr.  Johnson  allowed  it  to  come  Into  being  "in 
name  only  '•  He  instructed  Its  predecessor, 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  to 
remain  allv<» — operating  as  if  It  were  the  De- 
partment—though the  congressional  man- 
date declared  that  the  agency  'shail  lapse" 
November  9 

This  was  done  under  a  Justice  Depart- 
ment memorandum  that  cited  a  definition 
of  'lapse"  in  Webster's  New  International 
Dictionary.  Third  Edition,  .is  meaning  '-to 
pass  gradually"  The  result  of  this  "grad- 
ualism" in  the  Agency  has  been  declining 
morale,  mounting  confusion  and  a  spate  of 
legal  questions  about  the  authority  of  its 
officials. 

Robert  C  Weaver,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  and  a  candidate  for  the  new  sec- 
retaryship, has  been  labeled  the  "nontitular 
head  of  a  non-Department" 

The  fact  that  the  department  known  as 
HUD,  or  Hud,  Is  still  without  leaders  and 
still  requires  administrative  pruning  5 
months  after  Its  creation  by  Congress  and 
2  months  after  its  nominal  beginning  is 
considered  certain  to  spur  partisan  election 
year  criticism  in  Congress 

"BUNGLING    IN     SSCRECY" 

Some  Republicans  have  already  accused  the 
administration  of  "bungling  in  secrecy"  in 
its  attempt  to  redraw  HTJD's  organizatloii. 
Others  have  charged  that  the  HUD  legisla- 
tion was  "forced  through  Congress  without 
adequate  debate." 

The  Republican  criticism  of  "secrecy"  was 
an  allusion  to  the  special  urban  study  group 
Mr.  Johnson  assigned  in  November  to  review 
the  new  Department's  organization,  powers 
and  duties,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  from  acquiring 
departmental  status  without  significant 
reform. 

Critics  of  the  Agency,  an  18-year-old  con- 
glomeration of  autonomous  New  Deal  and 
Pair  Deal  housing  bureaus,  have  charged  for 
years  that  It  was  among  the  most  impenetra- 
ble of  bureaucratic  thickets  and  that  its 
alliances  were  primarily  with  the  housing 
and  banking  industries  rather  than  with  ur- 
ban communities. 

Even  Mr.  Weaver  has  called  his  agency  "an 
administrative  monstrosity." 

The  President's  eight-man  panel,  headed 
by  Dr.  Robert  C.  Wood  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  completed  its  rec- 
ommendations In  almost  air-tight  secrecy. 
The  meetings  here  were  held  under  such 
elaborate  security  precautions  that  even  the 
meeting  place,  a  room  in  the  US.  Maritim* 
Commission,  was  unknown  to  most  inter- 
ested Government  and  industry  officials. 

SOME  DEMOCRATS  ANNOYED 

They  were  thus  prevented  from  cam- 
paigning for  or  against  proposals  The  se- 
crecy, however.  Invited  Republican  criticism 
and  even  the  annoyance  of  some  Democrats. 

Dr.  Wood  submitted  his  committee's  find- 
ings to  the  White  House  last  week.  The  rec- 
ommendations, reported  to  have  Included 
some  "wild  proposals"  have  remained  secret. 
One  proposal,  however,  was  reported  to  call 
for  the  moving  of  one  of  the  principal  oper- 
ating arms  of  the  antlpoverty  campaign,  the 
community  action  program,  from  the  Office 


of  Economic  Opportunity  to  the  new  De- 
partment, 

The  President's  public  dreams  for  a  better 
urban  society  have  been  generous.  In  his 
special  massage  to  Congress  on  the  cities  last 
March,  he  called  for  urban  housing  construc- 
tion during  the  balance  of  this  century  that 
would  equal  "all  that  we  have  built  since 
the  first  colonists  landed  on  these  shores" 

"It  is  as  if  we  had  less  than  40  years  to 
to  rebuild  the  entire  urban  United  States," 
he  said. 

He  said  that  'much  of  our  hope  for  Ameri- 
can progress  will  depend  on  the  effectiveness 
with  which  the  critical  Federal  programs  are 
carried  forward"  by  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

Some  changes  reported  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  study  group  would  probably 
be  so  unpopular  with  the  large  circle  of  pres- 
sure groups  surrounding  the  new  Department 
that  they  would  most  likely  be  toned  down 
or  abandoned. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Star. 
Jan.  9,  19J6| 

What   Hope  roR   a   BEAUTinn.  America? 

There  may  yet  be  a  fighting  chance  for 
the  preservation  of  "America  the  Beautiful "' 

This  is  true  because,  for  the  first  time, 
Americans  seem  to  be  waking  up  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  how  close  we  are  to  losing  it. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  what  we  have  done 
to  the  natural  surroundings  that  are  our 
heritage.  We  see  marginal  farmlands  and 
surplus  crops  wasting  away  the  soil.  We  see 
drought  and  flood  following  in  the  wake  of 
the  destruction  of  forest  and  prairie.  We  see 
wild  plant  and  animal  life  sorely  threatened. 
We  see  our  lakes  and  watercourses  carrying 
more  and  more  filth.  We  see  our  air  soiled 
by  the  noxious  fumes  of  our  material 
progress. 

We  sense  that  we  have  been  blind  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  a  part  of  the  balance  of 
nature,  not  beings  standing  apart.  We  begin 
to  understand  that  the  old  American  ideal 
of  taming  the  wilderness,  of  conquering 
nature,  constitutes  a  cruel  deception  that 
we  have  practiced  on  ourselves.  We  realize 
that  we  have  overconquered,  overtamed, 
overkilled,  overexploited.  We  even  glimpse 
the  possibility  that,  like  the  great  civiliza- 
tions of  the  past,  what  some  are  calling  the 
world's  most  overdeveloped  Nation  could 
perish  in  its  own  filth  In  a  land  stripped  and 
despoiled  of  all  that  had  once  made  it  great 
and  bountiful. 

It  is  against  this  background  of  a  new 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  American  peo- 
ple that  one  should  view  the  record  of  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  which  earned  the 
sobriquet  "conservation  Congress."  It  Is 
against  this  background,  especially,  that  one 
should  view  the  call  to  husband  and  beau- 
tify the  land  that  has  been  sounded  by  one 
01  ,he  most  politically  astu'e  Presidents  in 
hi..cory  and  by  his  wife — a  ca.l  that  already 
is  bearing  fruit  in  terms  of  detailed  studies 
such  as  the  Potomac  watershed  report  made 
public  yesterday. 

The  legislative  response  to  the  procon- 
servation  mood  of  the  Nation  so  far  is  im- 
pr-ssive.  The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965 
represents  the  beginning  of  a  really  mepn- 
Ingful  attack  on  pollution.  The  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1965  bears  the  «.me 
relationship  to  water  supply.  Research  on 
desalinating  water  has  been  stepped  un  A 
clean  air  act  signals  an  attack  in  that  quar- 
ter The  Food  and  Agricultvre  Act  of  P65 
alms  at  accelerating;  the  retirement  and 
preservation  of  soil  not  required  or  not  suit- 
able for  '  rops  A  program  of  hlghwny  beau- 
tification  has  been  at  least  begun  A  hop- 
per full  of  laws  has  added  park  and  recre.:- 
tlon  lards  to  serve  the  growing  nefd  for 
r^lf  es  w'ere  reople  can  fl^e  the  pres;urps  rf 
our  increasingly  urban  life.     Still  other  leg- 
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islatlon  alms  at  restoring  the  spawning  runs 
of  fish  m  our  rivers,  protecting  decimated 
wildlife  species  and  their  habitat,  curbing 
floods,  ameliorating  the  effects  of  strip  min- 
ing, overgrazing,   overforesting. 

This  and  much  more  has  come  to  pass  in 
re.cponse  to  a  steadily  mounting  public  re- 
solve to  reverse,  if  possible,  the  effects  of  a 
century  of  misuse  and  exploitation.  And 
there  is  every  indication  that  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress  will  continue  the 
job  so  well  begun  by  preserving  some  of  our 
few  as  yet  unspoiled  wild  rivers,  as  yet  un- 
cut virgin  forests  and  as  yet  unextinguished 
wildlife  species,  and  add  even  more  sorely 
needed  recreational  areas  to  the  national 
stockpile. 

But.  before  we  congratulate  ourselves  too 
freely,  we  should  remember  a  few  things. 
One  is  that  what  Congress  has  recently  ac- 
complished or  may  be  about  to  accomplish 
represents  a  long-overdue  backlog  piled  up  by 
Congresses  and  administrations  that  did 
little  or  nothing  to  reverse  the  trend  toward 
destruction  of  the  land.  Some  of  the  legis- 
lation recently  passed  was  needed  in  William 
McKinleys  time,  in  Theodore  Roosevelt's  time 
or  in  Calvin  Coolldge's  time,  but  wasnt 
passed  because  a  majority  of  Americans 
either  didn't  know  or  didn't  care. 

Another  thing  to  remember  Is  that  what 
is  now  being  done  is  only  a  beginning,  in 
some  cases  only  a  small  beginning.  The  task 
of  controlling  pollution  alone  is  staggering 
for  example.  The  problem  of  stabilizing 
water  resources  is  equally  formidable. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  of  all,  how- 
ever, lies  In  the  character  of  the  machinery 
that  is  expected  to  carry  the  Job  forward  once 
the  President  and  Congress  have  provided  the 
stimulus,  authority  and  funds.  Unfortu- 
nately, at  present  we  must  look  for  tangible 
and  visible  progress  to  a  welter  of  agencies 
that  through  pork-barrel  politics.  Jealousies, 
trial  and  error,  compromise  and  Parkinson's 
law  share  conservation  responsibility.  Sev- 
eral agencies  with  different  allegiances  and 
viewpoints  plan  and  build  dams,  for  example. 
Public  forests  are  administered  by  one  de- 
partment, other  public  lands  by  another. 
Responsibility  for  water  resources  lies  in  one 
place,  for  water  pollution  abatement  in  an- 
other. That  the  agencies  Involved  frequently 
work  at  cross  purp)oses  is  common  knowledge. 
Equally  well  known  is  the  tendency  of  many 
agencies  to  acquire  know-how  without  at 
the  same  time  acquiring  know-whether.  It 
Is  fine  to  make  the  desert  bloom  like  a  rose. 
but  to  make  it  bloom  with  surplus  cotton  is 
quite  another  matter. 

What  is  needed  is  a  single  executive  force 
to  give  meaning  to  what  is  being  promised 
and  legislated,  an  executive  force  that  can 
truly  coordinate  the  many-fronted  effort  that 
must  be  made. 

A  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Moss,  of  Utah, 
last  August  may  offer  the  type  of  solution  we 
sorely  need.  In  the  main  its  provisions  fol- 
low the  blinking  of  the  Hoover  Commission. 
It  would  cut  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  by 
substituting  for  the  present  Interior  Depart- 
ment a  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
transferring  to  it  most  if  not  all  Federal  func- 
tions having  to  do  with  conservation.  The 
Secretary  of  Natural  Resources  would  be 
charged  with  developing  an  overall  plan  for 
our  land  and  water,  taking  in  all,  not  Just 
some,  considerations. 

To  apply  the  words  of  Glfford  Plnchot, 
founder  of  the  Forest  Service  and  the  first 
top-flight  professional  conservationist  to 
serve  in  the  Federal  Government,  each  agency 
at  present  tends  to  "ride  its  own  hobby  In 
Its  own  direction."  The  conservation  of  nat- 
ural resources,  Plnchot  wrote,  "Is  one  single 
question  with  many  parts  •  •  •  one  great 
central  problem  of  the  use  of  the  earth  for 
the  good  of  man." 


The  problem  is  unlikely  to  be  solved  until 
one  man,  with  authority  to  act,  takes  charge. 


competition  is  not  rendered  unfair  either 
by  the  active  consent  or  the  passive  ac- 
quiescence of  the  Federal  Government. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  IN  THE  FLORIST 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  CoRitAN]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  situ- 
ation is  now  developing  which  could 
well  have  serious  'implications  for  the 
survival  of  an  important  segment  of 
small  business  in  the  United  States. 

In  a  January  3,  1966,  letter  to  all  flor- 
ists. Western  Union  announced  its  full- 
fledged  entrance  Into  the  retail  flower 
business  on  a  national  scale.  Flower 
orders  will  be  accepted  at  all  Western 
Union  offices  for  delivery  in  any  com- 
munity sei-ved  by  a  participating  florist. 
Florists  who  wish  to  participate  are  di- 
rected to  reply  to  Western  Union  by  Jan- 
uary 24.  Western  Union  states  that 
they  wUl  withhold  a  20-percent  commis- 
sion from  the  principal  sunount  of  each 
flower  order. 

A  recent  publication  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  entitled  "Pro- 
file of  the  Retail  Florist  Industry," 
states : 

The  retail  florist  Industry,  comprised  of 
approximately  22,000  establishments,  truly 
qualifies  as  an  industry  of  small  businesses. 
The  annual  sales  average  for  all  U.S.  florists 
is  slightly  over  $50,000.  Nearly  two-thirds 
of  retail  florists  in  the  United  States  have 
annual  gross  sales  below  $50,000.  These 
florists  have  averaged  sales  of  about  $24,000 
annually   per   establishment. 

These  statistics  certainly  raise  grave 
questions  concerning  the  ability  of  these 
small  businessmen  to  survive  if  they 
yield  a  20-percent  commission  to  West- 
ern Union  on  telegraphic  orders. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
competitive  effects  of  the  Western  Union 
program.  Western  Union  enjoys  sole 
occupancy  of  the  message  toll  telegram 
field.  Such  an  advantage  Is  subject  to 
abuse  if  It  is  used  to  grant  a  lower  effec- 
tive rate  for  telegraphic  orders  than  is 
available  to  other  private  enterprise  or- 
ganizations dealing  In  "flowers  by  wire." 
The  deadline  of  January  24  set  forth  by 
Western  Union  for  florists  to  Indicate 
their  participation  In  this  system  Is  cer- 
tainly unreasonable  In  view  of  the  pub- 
lic policy  questions  involved. 

The  action  of  Western  Union  deserves 
the  closest  scrutiny  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Subcommittee  on  Regu- 
latory Agencies  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  intends  to 
conduct  hearings  on  this  subject.  I  am 
sure  that  many  in  the  florist  Industry 
will  wish  to  see  the  results  of  this  hear- 
ing before  deciding  whether  to  partici- 
pate in  the  new  Western  Union  program. 

The  right  of  entry  into  the  market- 
place must  remain  open  to  all  honest 
businessmen.  However,  the  Congress 
has  a  responsibility  to  Insure  that  that 


FHA  AND  FNMA 


Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemsua 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  held 
public  hearings  to  investigate  specula- 
tion about  an  imminent  increase  in  the 
FHA  interest  rate,  as  well  as  reductions 
in  the  FNMA  prices.  This  speculation 
began  with  the  recent  action  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Chairman  Patman,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Chairman  Barrett, 
who  have  expressed  their  fears  that  the 
FHA  will  be  stampeded  into  jacking  up 
Its  interest  rates,  placing  a  greatly  in- 
creased burden  on  the  average  home- 
owner and  slowing  down  the  home  con- 
struction industry,  and  that  FNMA, 
which  buys  FHA  and  GI  mortgages,  will 
weaken  its  support  operations  by  cutting 
the  prices  it  pays  to  mortgage  sellers. 

During  yesterday's  hearing,  Phillip  N. 
Brownstein,  Commissioner  of  the  FHA, 
and  J.  Stanley  Baughman,  President  of 
the  FNMA,  confirmed  the  fact  that  they 
had  neither  been  consulted  nor  given  ad- 
vance notice  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  action.  It  seems  rather  strange 
to  me,  and  I  am  sure  to  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  that  the  chief  execu- 
tives of  the  two  agencies  in  the  Federal 
Government  perhaps  most  deeply  af- 
fected by  changes  in  the  money  market 
and  in  interest  rates  were  not  given  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  or  participate  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  decision  to 
raise  the  rediscount  rate.  This  in  itself 
is  a  matter  which  requires  much  study 
and  discussion  by  the  Congress. 

A  second  and  equally  Important  mat- 
ter which  emerged  from  yesterdays  brief 
hearing  concerns  the  nature  of  the  FHA 
and  the  FNMA  themselves.  Both  of 
these  agencies  apparently  view  them- 
selves as  businesslike  organizations,  re- 
quired to  be  self-sustaining,  competitive 
with  private  Industry,  and  dependent  on 
market  forces.  There  is.  of  course,  noth- 
ing wrong  and  it  is  quite  admirable  for 
a  Government  agency  to  conduct  Itself 
according  to  sound  business  principles. 
This  aspect  of  FHA's  and  FNMA's  oper- 
ations is  commendable. 

But  when  so-called  market  forces  and 
the  need  to  remain  competitive  so  as  to 
be  able  to  attract  private  capital  have 
the  effect  of  curtailing  an  important 
part  of  the  Federal  housing  program  and 
of  depressing  the  home  building  indus- 
try, then  I  believe  It  Is  time  for  Congress 
to  take  another  look  at  these  two  agen- 
cies. For  the  question  may  well  be  raised 
which  master  is  being  served,  the  mort- 
gage-banking Industry  or  the  hcwne-buy- 
ing  public? 
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Questions  I  asked  at  yesterday's  bear- 
ing, for  example,  broxight  out  the  fact 
that  PHA's  share  of  total  housing  starts 
constitutes  about  16  percent,  as  con- 
trasted with  a  more  than  50-percent 
share  in  the  past.  In  other  words,  the 
Federal  Government's  mortgage  insur- 
ance program  is  today  not  a  very  potent 
one  as  is  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  it 
Is  not  serving  a  very  sizable  portion  of 
the  home  mortgage  market. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  decline? 
What  can  be  done  to  reverse  it?  These 
questions  must  be  fully  answered  if  we 
are  to  have  a  workable  housing  pro- 
gram. 

Chairman  BAJtRrrr  very  wisely  recessed 
yesterday's  hearings  and  left  the  door 
open  for  their  resumption.  I  intend  to 
press  for  continued  hearings  so  that  some 
of  these  matters  can  be  explored. 


PANAMA  CANAL:   WHY  THE 
SURRENDER? 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Racoto  and  Include  eztraneoxis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
announcement  by  the  President  of  his 
decision  to  renegotiate  the  basic  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  of  1903  with  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  many  of  our  thoughtful  citi- 
zens in  varlo\is  parts  of  the  Nation  have 
wondered,  and  still  wonder,  why  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government 
should  have  succumbed  to  political 
blackmail  and  who  is  responsible. 

Even  If  the  world  at  this  time  were  at 
peace  without  a  war  cloud  to  be  seen  any- 
where, it  would  be  unwise  for  the  United 
States  to  consent  to  the  abrogation  of 
the  1903  treaty  with  Panama.  Perpetual 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  the 
grant  of  the  perpetual  right  to  maintain 
and  operate  the  canal  were  Indispensable 
inducements  that  led  to  the  formulation 
and  adoption  of  the  1903  treaty  with 
Panama  Instecul  of  going  ahead  with  the 
Nicaragua  Canal.  Under  its  provisions 
the  United  SUtes  built  the  canal  with 
funds  supplied  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  canal 
has  been  maintained,  operated,  and  pro- 
tected efflclently  since  it  was  opened  to 
trafflc. 

To  surrender  all  these  rights  and 
prlvllecefl  so  Indispensable  for  the  build- 
ing, maintenance,  and  operation  of  the 
canal  would  be  suicidal  in  character. 
Mor^ver,  the  world  Is  not  at  peace  but 
actually  on  the  verge  of  nuclear  war  with 
smaller  wars  and  revolutions  in  various 
oountrlea  nhen  communistic  revolution 
has  obtained  a  foothold;  a  time,  indeed, 
wben  Red  revolutionary  governments 
are  openly  declaring  that  every  nation 
on  earth  must  accept  the  reign  of  com- 
munism by  any  means,  however 
sanguinary  and  brutal.  Surely  this  is 
not  the  time  for  our  country  to  surrender 
the  Canal  Zone  and  thus  become  Im- 
potent to  maintain  and  operate  the  great 
Interocean  waterway,  which  constitutes 


the  key  agency  for  the  freedom  of  the 
Western  World. 

The  treaties  now  proposed  by  the 
United  States  and  Panama,  if  ratified, 
would  drive  our  Government  from  the 
isthmus  because  the  radicals  of  Panama 
will  never  consent  to  the  presence  of 
the  United  States  on  the  Isthmus.  Be- 
sides, the  surrenders  thus  proposed  will 
In  nowise  satisfy  these  radicals  and  com- 
mutdstic  revolutionary  policies  behind 
them  until  our  country  abjectly  with- 
draws entirely  from  the  Isthmus,  with  re- 
sulting takeover  by  Red  power  Inevitable. 
In  such  event,  Panama  Itself  would  be 
the  first  to  suffer,  for,  unless  U.S. 
sovereignty  over  the  canal  enter- 
prise continues.  Panamanian  independ- 
ence will  be  destroyed.  This  Is  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth ;  and  it  is.  Indeed  strange  that  those 
in  positions  of  responsibility  in  Panama 
do  not  realize  the  perils  in  which  their 
country  is  being  placed.  Every  encroswih- 
ment  on  our  indispensable  authority  as 
regards  the  canal  means  the  opening  of 
another  gate  to  communistic  revolution- 
ary infiltration  not  only  in  Panama  but 
also  throughout  all  Latin  America,  with 
Inevitable  disasters  that  always  mark 
Red  takeovers. 

In  a  brief  article  in  his  column,  "In 
the  Hemisphere,'"  in  the  November  1965 
issue  of  American  Opinion,  Harold  Lord 
Vamey,  distinguished  president  and 
founder  of  the  Committee  on  Pan  Ameri- 
ican  Policy  of  New  York,  supplies  new 
Information  on  the  answers  to  why  our 
Government  acted  as  it  did.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  President  Johnson, 
when  he  was  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  strongly  opposed 
the  action  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion as  regards  the  display  of  the  flag 
of  Panama  in  the  Canal  Zone  as  evidence 
of  that  counti-y's  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  territory. 
The  Indicated  article  follows: 
[Prom  American  Opinion,  Nov.  1965) 
Pan.^ma  Canal 
(By  Harold  Lord  Varney) 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  chosen  to  go  down 
la  history  with  the  dubious  title  of  the  Pres- 
ident who  gave  away  America's  Panama 
OBnal.  His  latest  prostration  was  his  Sep- 
tember 24  statement,  with  President  Marco 
Robles,  of  Panama,  that  he  was  surrendering 
to  the  Panamanians  on  all  basic  disputed 
Issues  regarding  the  canal. 

The  collapse  was  abject  and  total.  The 
President  proposed  to  surrender  American 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone — a  sover- 
eignty which  was  given  to  the  United  States 
In  perpetuity  by  Panama  under  the  Hay- 
Bunau-VarlUa  Treaty  of  1903.  Not  only  that, 
but  he  went  further  and  announced  his  wlU- 
ingneas  to  cede  part  ownership  and  operation 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  itself,  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  and  he  even  agreed  to  meet  the 
P»namanlan  demands  to  turn  the  canal  from 
a  service  to  the  hemisphere  Into  an  extorting 
enterprise 

Many  In  Washington  who  have  fought  over 
the  years  to  preserve  the  canal  were  stunned 
by  the  Presidential  announcement  One  was 
Congreaswoman  Lenore  Suluvan.  chairman 
of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Panama  Canal,  who  said  that  this 
WM  "the  most  terrible  thing  this  country 
of  ours  has  ever  done  " 

The  Johnson  action  stands  In  .itrtklnR  re- 
ll«f  to  the  vote  (Feb.  2,  19«0)  of  the  House  of 
R«preaentatlves  against  any  change  In  the 
VB.  status  In  the  canal.     That  vote  was  as- 
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sured   by   the   overwhelming  margin   of   381 
to  12. 

That  President  Johnson  Is  not  acting  ac- 
cording to  his  own  convictions  In  making 
the  present  abject  surrender  Is  Indicated  by 
his  statemenu  during  the  time  of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  when  the  first  steps 
were  taken  to  weaken  American  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone.  Writing  to  one  of  his 
constituents  on  October  3,  1960,  the  then 
Senator  Johnson  Identified  himself  with  the 
above  House  vote  by  saying,  "The  President 
has  chosen  to  Ignore  congressional  advice  and 
he  Is  now  responsible  for  the  consequences  of 
his  decision." 

Who  then  Is  responsible  for  President 
Johnson's  decision  to  give  away  the  canal? 
The  humiliation  of  the  situation  Is  that 
the  United  States  Is  surrendering  to  black- 
mall.  The  Communist-led  1964  riots  in  Pan- 
ama could  have  been  quickly  halted  If  Pres- 
ident Chlarl  had  called  out  the  National 
Guard.  Instead,  he  stubbornly  refused  to 
mobilize  the  National  Guard  and  permitted 
the  violence  to  continue  for  3  days.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  panic  Washington  Into  negotia- 
tions to  revise  the  1903  treaty.  Although 
there  was  not  the  slightest  necessity  for  us 
to  accept  such  negotiations,  we  panicked. 
President  Johnson  stepped  Into  the  baited 
trap  for  negotiations.  The  complete  capitu- 
lation to  Panama,  which  has  now  been  an- 
nounced. Is  the  bitter  fruit  of  this  action. 

Historians  will  long  ponder  the  reasons 
which  brought  President  Johnson  to  make 
this  surrender.  The  Initial  responsibility 
should  perhaps  be  placed  on  President  John 
F.  Kennedy,  Former  President  Roberto  P. 
Chlarl  of  Panama,  who  was  In  office  during 
the  1984  riots,  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  on 
this  matter  when  he  disclosed  that  President 
Kennedy  had  promised  him.  when  he  visited 
the  White  House  In  1962,  that  the  United 
States  would  renegotiate  the  1903  treaty. 
Though  this  was  not  announced  In  the  com- 
munique which  was  Issued  by  Kennedy  and 
Chlarl  after  their  meeting.  It  was  a  private 
pledge  which  President  Johnson  has  now  felt 
It  necessary  to  honor. 


CUBA:  BEACHHEAD  FOR  OVER- 
THROW OP  WESTERN  GOVERN- 
MENTS 

Mr,  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ox- 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tl'e 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
problems  of  the  Caribbean  the  wresting 
of  control  of  the  Panama  Canal  from 
the  United  States  has  long  been  a  key  ob- 
jective of  the  world  revolutionary  move- 
ment known  as  the  international  Com- 
munist conspiracy.  The  setting  up  In 
that  strategic  area  of  a  Soviet  satellite  in 
Cuba  was  an  important  step  in  advanc- 
ing Its  overall  program  for  encirclement 
of  the  United  States. 

Serving  as  a  beachhead  for  Red  con- 
quest not  only  of  the  Caribbean  but  also 
of  other  coimtrles  of  Latin  America. 
Cuba  has  now  become  a  training  ground 
for  revolutionary  activists  sent  to  infil- 
trate, subvert,  and  overthrow  constitu- 
tional goveriunents  of  other  countries  of 
Latin  America. 

Two  recent  articles  in  the  Readers 
Digest,  which  tell  the  alarming  story  and 
are  commended  for  reading  by  Members 
of  the  Congress  and  others  concerned 
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with  the  subject  of  hemispheric  subver- 
sion, follow: 
(From  the  Reader's  Digest,  August  1965] 
Cuba's  Brazen  Blueprint  roR  Sitbvebsion 
(By  Kenneth  O.  GUmore) 
On  the  northern  coast  of  Venezuela's 
Paraguanft  Peninsula,  there  Is  a  lonely 
stretch  of  beach  In  a  small  Inlet  known  as 
Macama.  Half  a  mile  from  this  beach,  In  a 
two-room  stucco  hut,  lives  24-year-old  lino 
Gerardo  Amaya,  a  wiry,  quiet  campeslno.  On 
the  morning  of  November  1,  1963,  Lino  and 
his  18-year-old  brother,  Pedro,  set  out  along 
the  beach  In  search  of  a  loet  goat.  They 
came  upon  two  men  In  bathing  suits,  stand- 
ing on  the  shore  looking  out  to  sea.  Beside 
them  was  a  shiny  16-foot  aluminum  boat 
with  a  handsome  outboard  motor.  The 
taller  of  the  two  calmly  waved  his  hand. 
'Hello,  Frank,  how  are  you?  Don't  you  work 
for  the  Creole  company?" 

"I'm  not  Frank,"  replied  Lino,  "and  I  never 
worked  for  Creole." 

Lino  didn't  find  his  goat  that  day.  But 
shortly  before  5  p.m.  he  and  his  brother 
headed  back  to  the  beach,  fishing  poles  In 
hand.  All  that  day  a  thundercloud  of  sus- 
picion had  been  building  up  In  his  mind. 
What  were  those  two  strangers  up  to? 

At  the  beach  the  brothers  found  the  boat 
and  outboard  motor.  And  more.  The 
coarse  dark  sand  was  scuffed  with  foot- 
prints— lots  of  footprints  now  etched  by  the 
lengthening  shadows.  And  something  else. 
A  rope  mark.  Its  colls  clearly  imprinted  In 
the  sand,  led  from  the  water  toward  a  tree. 

Lino  followed  the  mark,  Pedro  behind 
him.  At  Its  end  they  spotted  the  corner  of  a 
piece  of  canvas.  They  pulled  It  up.  Under- 
neath lay  a  large  dark  bag.  They  dragged 
it  out  and  loosened  a  thick  drawstring.  Pour 
automatic  rifles.  And  layers  of  bulging  cart- 
ridge belts. 

On  hands  and  knees  they  pawed  away  more 
sand  and  found  more  sacks  of  rifles,  more 
cartridge  belts.  And  now  that  they  looked 
harder.  It  was  apparent  that  a  large  section 
of  sand  was  loose  and  soft  ahead  of  them. 

Lino  sprang  up.  "We've  got  to  tell  the 
police,"  he  said, 

BtmiED  TREAST7RE 

Shortly  before  10  p.m.  Lino  arrived  at  the 
Jadacaqulva  police  station.  He  told  his  story 
to  the  prefect,  Antonio  Lugo,  who  Inunedl- 
ately  relayed  the  news  to  Police  Commandant 
Euseblo  Ollvares  Navarrate,  at  Punto  Fljo, 
the  largest  town  on  the  peninsula.  Ollvares 
roared  off  for  the  lonely  beach  with  Ave  Jeep- 
loads  of  policemen. 

Soon  the  police  were  digging  Into  the  sand 
like  pirates  seeking  loet  treasure,  grunting, 
heaving,  hauling.  In  15  minutes,  Ollvares 
had  seen  enough.  He  switched  on  the  radio 
in  his  patrol  car,  gave  the  stunning  news  to 
the  State  Governor,  Pablo  Saher. 

It  took  4  hours  to  hoist  the  entire  deposit 
from  Its  temporary  grave.  The  hole  In  the 
ground  was  8  feet  deep.  6  feet  wide,  and  90 
feet  long.  The  cache — automatic  rifles,  ma- 
chlneguns,  antitank  guns,  mortars,  bazoo- 
Itas,  demolition  charges,  and  thousands  of 
rounds  of  ammunition — weighed  3  tons. 

In  Caracas,  the  Venezuelan  ca.pltal,  Presi- 
dent R6mulo  Betancourt  was  awakened  at 
home  and  briefed  by  phone.  He  ordered  a 
naval  p>atrol  of  the  p>enlnsula  and  sent  a  spe- 
cial alert  to  every  security  and  military 
agency  In  the  country.  For  2  years  Fidel 
Castro  had  boasted  that  he  would  export  his 
Cuban  revolution  to  the  mainland  of  South 
America,  Oll-rlch  Venezuela  was  his  prime 
target.  "With  victory  in  Venezuela,"  cried 
Cuba's  old-line  Communist  boea  Bias  Roca, 
"we  shall  no  longer  be  a  solitary  island  In  the 
Caribbean  confronting  the  Yankee  Imperial- 
ists." Castro-trained  g\wrrllla«  of  Venezue- 
la's Communist  Armed  Forces  of  National 
Liberation  (FALN)  had  terrorized  the  coun- 


tryside in  an  attempt  to  paralyze  the  nation. 
They  had  dynamited  oil  pipelines  and 
bridges,  burned  stores  and  warehouses, 
robbed  banks,  raided  police  stations,  kld- 
nap>ed  and  murdered  officials,  and  blasted  the 
streets  with  sniper  and  machlnegun  fire. 
More  than  60  policemen  had  been  cut  down 
In  the  streets  of  Caracas  alone,  and  twice  as 
many  civilians. 

But  never  before  had  the  FALN  been 
equipped  with  mortars  and  bazookas.  Ob- 
viously something  special  was  afoot, 

A     NEW     LEAD 

At  the  heavily  protected  Caracas  headquar- 
ters of  Venezuela's  state  security  pwUce 
(Dlgepol),  chief  of  Investigation  Orlando 
Garcia  Vazquez  studied  a  surveillance  report 
that  had  just  come  to  his  desk.  It  was  late 
Monday  afternoon  November  3,  exactly  48 
hours  after  Lino  had  looked  under  the  can- 
vas. The  report  disclosed  that  at  10:30  a.m. 
that  day  a  young  woman  known  to  have 
Communist  connections  was  seen  near  the 
home  of  Eduardo  Machado,  a  Venezuelan 
Communist  Party  boss.  She  was  followed  to 
a  cafe  on  Negrln  Street,  where  she  sat  chat- 
ting with  three  men.  Fifty  minutes  later  all 
fotir  drove  to  a  complex  of  four  housing  units 
known  as  "UrbanlzaclOn  Slm6n  Rodriguez." 

The  woman  strolled  to  building  No.  1  and 
took  the  outside  elevator  to  a  fourth-floor 
apartment.  No.  49.  Her  companions  loitered 
In  the  area,  making  sure  she  was  not  being 
followed.  Two  hours  later  she  came  back  to 
the  car  and  sped  to  the  old  section  of  the  city, 
where  she  was  observed  talking  with  several 
leaders  of  Central  University's  Communist- 
controlled  student  federation,  some  of  whom 
had  recently  returned  from  Cuba. 

Inspector  Garcia  was  sure  apartment  No 
49  was  "hot."  Too  many  precautions  had 
been  taken,  "I  think  we  had  better  hit  this 
place  as  soon  as  possible,"  he  told  his  boss. 

Shortly  after  midnight  five  Dlgepol  agents 
In  two  groups  sauntered  toward  building 
No.  1,  chatting  and  laughing  as  If  returning 
from  a  party,  Garcia  and  two  agents  took  the 
elevator  to  the  fourth  floor,  while  the  others 
climbed  the  stairs,  the  only  other  exit. 

Garcia  knocked  gently  at  apartment  49, 
There  was  a  shuffling  of  slipjiers.  The  door 
opened  a  crack,  revealing  a  middle-aged 
woman  in  a  nightgown. 

"We've  come  with  a  search  wsurant,"  said 
Garcia,  shouldering  his  way  In,  "Is  anyone 
else  here?" 

"No,"  she  replied. 

In  a  bedroom  they  found  a  young  man  In 
bed.  "Stay  very  still,"  warned  Garcia  "Who 
are  you?" 

"Germ&n  L6pez  M6ndez,"  the  man  replied. 
and  handed  over  his  Identification  card.  No. 
618945 — German  L6pez  M6ndez — born  No- 
vember 27,  1941 — 5  feet  6  inches — hair 
brown— eyes  brown.  On  the  left-hand  cor- 
ner was  pasted  a  small  mug  shot:  a  slim 
face,  placid  eyes,  thin  mustache,  wavy  hair 
It  matched  the  man. 

"What's  your  occupation?"     Garcia  asked. 

"I'm  a  teacher.  Just  visiting  here  for  a 
couple  of  days." 

"Okay,  don't  move  while  we  search,"  Gar- 
cia said. 

BIBLE  ON  TERROR 

The  men  began  to  hunt,  opening  closets, 
pulling  out  drawers,  looking  under  beds  and 
In  toilet  tanks.  Under  one  corner  of  the 
suspect's  bed  two  objects  were  extracted: 
The  first,  a  small  light-blue  airline  traveling 
bag  full  of  drawing  equipment  and  mate- 
rials— Ink  pens,  tracing  paper,  rulers,  com- 
passes, crayons. 

"What  are  you  doing  with  these?"  Garcia 
asked  L6pez. 

"I've  never  seen  them  before,"  L<!>pez  an- 
swered, as  If  bored. 

At  first,  Garcia  thought  the  second  Item 
was  a  Bible.  Book-size,  It  was  enclosed  In 
a  dark-brown  leather  case  with  a  zipper  on 
three  sides,  the  kind  of  covering  often  used 


for  a  Bible.  Inside  was  a  looseleaf  notebook. 
Garcia  flipped  through  some  70  pages.  He 
found  that  he  was  holding  an  instructor's 
manual  on  the  handling  of  arms  and  ex- 
plosives— an    FALN    "bible." 

Garcia  glanced  at  the  man  on  the  bed. 
"This  belong  to  you?  ' 

"No." 

About  5  a.m.  Garcia  returned  to  head- 
quarters with  his  two  suspects.  "Keep 
searching,"  he  told  two  agents  left  behind. 
"Mattresses,  pillows,  everything.  When 
you're  finished,  start  all  over  again  There's 
bound  to  be  more  than  we've  found." 

Dlgepol's  files  indicated  that  the  woman, 
who  claimed  to  be  a  nurse,  was  a  contact 
for  a  fugitive  FALN  leader.  The  man  who 
called  himself  L6pez  was  fingerprinted,  and 
a  search  through  the  files  disclosed  his  real 
Identity:  Luis  Eduardo  S4nchez  Madero,  age 
24.  On  the  margins  of  the  FALN  sabotage 
manual  were  notes  jotted  down  In  his  hand- 
writing, among  them  a  precise  schedule  of 
his  last  day  of  instruction  on  October  21 : 
6  a.m. — rise;  8  to  12 — courses  In  artillery  and 
mortar;  2  to  6  p.m. — training  In  recolUess 
rifle,  bazooka,  and  machlnegun  and  cryptog- 
raphy;   8   to    10 — study;    11 — bedUme. 

PUZZLE  BECOMES  PICTURE 

Meanwhile,  at  apartment  49.  an  agent  had 
found,  taped  to  the  bottom  of  a  desk  drawer, 
a  2-lnch-thlck  stack  of  papers  Included 
In  the  material  were  lengthy  descriptions  of 
arms  and  explosives  plus  an  intricate  check- 
list for  pulling  off  a  successful  sabotage  or 
kidnaping  operation:  escape  routes,  floor 
plans,  guards,  alarm  systems,  cover  stories, 
hiding  places.  There  was  also  a  large  map 
of  Caracas  showing  every  street  and  major 
building  In  the  city,  and  four  pieces  of  trans- 
parent paper — overlays  for  the  map — dotted 
by  rectangles,  circles,  arrows,  asterisks, 
crosses,  parallel  bars,  and  triangles. 

What  did  it  all  mean?  Garcia  and  his  men 
studied  these  and  other  items,  zeroing  in  on 
several  papers  crisscrossed  with  neatly  ruled 
lines.  At  the  top  of  each  perpendicular  col- 
umn were  large  letters;  "F,"  the  symbol  for 
fusil,  Spanish  for  rifle;  "PERS"  for  persons; 
"M"  for  mortar:  "Csr"  for  cafione  sin 
retroceso— recolUess  rifle;  and  "B"  for  ba- 
zooka. The  same  type  of  arms  found  at 
Macama. 

More  not-es  were  studied,  such  as  a  list  of 
apartment  buildings,  offices  and  streets  with 
specific  designations  of  weapons.  These 
numbers  were  compared.  The  map  was 
pulled  out,  and  the  overlays  with  their  sym- 
bols were  arranged  and  rearranged.  At  last 
the  puzzle  became  a  picture.  The  rectangu- 
lar figure  meant  "artillery,"  the  triangle 
"fixed  group."  the  open  circle  "troop  posi- 
tions," the  slanted  parallel  lines  "barricade," 
the  cross  "emergency  station,"  the  five-sided 
figure  surrounded  by  arrows  "object  of  at- 
tack." SAnchez  Madero  had  drawn  up  a  de- 
tailed plan  for  attack  upon  Caracas  losing 
the  weapons  delivered  at  Macama. 

The  Urdaneta  barracks  was  the  prime  ob- 
jective. A  walled  fort  perched  on  the  city's 
highest  ground.  It  held  a  concentration  of 
troops.  Here  also  were  tanks,  near  a  Jail 
holding  top  FALN  terrorists.  The  scheme: 
Isolate  the  troops  and  free  the  prisoners  to 
Join  in  the  attack.  This  one  phase  of  the 
operation  called  for  3  artillery  units,  6  fixed 
groups  of  3  to  4  men,  3  mobile  groups  plus 
positioning  of  12  FALN  troop  units  In  care- 
fully chosen  locations.  Assigned  to  do  the 
Job  were  374  men.  196  rifles,  8  mortars,  12 
bazookas,  4  recolUess  rlfies,  75  machlneguns. 

Apartment  houses  near  the  barracks  were 
selected,  from  which  snipers  and  machine- 
gunners  could  pick  ofl^  soldiers  trying  to 
reach  Jeepe  and  armored  cars.  Mortars  wotiid 
knock  out  key  exits,  sabotage  units  would 
cut  telephone  lines,  seize  power  stations  axid 
blow  up  vital  streets:  basookas  and  recollleae 
rtflee  would  be  waiting  for  tanks — If  they 
made  It  through  the  carnage. 
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FAMTASTIC? 

At  IClraflorea  Pslace  the  att*ck  plan  waa 
laid  before  President  Betancourt.  "To  those 
of  ua  wbo  have  wltneased  PALN's  murder  and 
areon  for  3  years.  It  doesn't  seem  so  shock- 
InC-"  be  confided  to  a  colleague.  "But  this 
Is  going  to  look  fantastic  to  the  outside 
world." 

Indeed,  the  question  was:  Would  the  "out- 
side world"  believe  It?  Could  they  prove 
conchislvely  where  the  plan  had  originated 
where  the  arms  had  come  from'' 

The  first  point  hinged  on  Sinchez  Madero. 
An  exhaustive  check  of  all  airline  listings  was 
undertaken.  It  was  a  long  shot  but  it  paid 
off,  SAnches  Madero  had  fled  from  Venezuela 
to  JamjUc*  on  March  5.  19«a.  listed  as  "Luis 
B.  SAnches  M.."  after  an  armored-car  rob- 
bery In  which  his  fingerprints  were  found. 
In  Jamaica  be  had  boarded  a  KLM  special 
fllCbt,  No.  S77  from  Kingston  to  Havana. 
Cub*.  He  had  cocklly  given  the  airline  his 
destination  address:  House  of  Americas 
(Headquarters  In  Havana  for  the  infamous 
Institute  of  People's  Friendship,  the  process- 
ing agency  for  Cuba's  Latin  American  ter- 
rorist trainees ) . 

Tracing  of  the  arms  was  turned  over  to 
the  Venezuelan  Army.  An  elaborate  effort 
had  been  made  to  disguise  the  weapons.  All 
serial  numbers  had  been  ground  off  Near 
the  trigger  of  each  rifle,  a  hole  had  been  cut, 
obviously  to  remove  the  Insignia  But  whose 
Insignia? 

Several  of  the  weapons  were  rushed  to 
Fabrlque  Nationale  d'Armes  de  Ouerre  at 
Heratal-Iez  Ll^ge.  Belgium,  whoee  trademark 
had  been  left  on.  Fabrlque  Nationale,  the 
largest  private  arms  manufacturer  In  the 
Western  World,  had  flUed  an  order  by  the 
Cuban  Army  for  33.500  automatic  rifles  on 
March  33.  1059.  Now  company  experts  exam- 
ined the  rifles  dug  up  at  Macama  and  re- 
ported that  "the  coat  of  arms  of  Cuba  was 
stamped  in  the  place  where  a  cut  has  been 
made."  Moreover,  the  Cuban  weapons  bad 
their  serial  numbers  uniquely  located  on  the 
left  side  of  the  trigger  guard,  as  these  had 
been  before  they  were  ground  off.  Rifles 
with  these  characteristics  had  never  been  de- 
livered to  any  country  but  Cube. 

As  for  the  31  "VZX"  9-mm.  machlneguns. 
the  Belgium  company  also  confirmed  that 
they  had  been  bought  by  Cuba.  But  the 
Venezuelans  went  a  step  further.  Where 
a  seal  had  obviously  been  ground  away,  an 
etching  solution  was  applied.  Slowly  the 
chemical  made  decipherable  the  outlines  of 
a  legend.  Under  a  magnifying  glass  an 
ornate  crest  could  be  distinguished — the  crest 
of  the  Cuban  Army. 

The  Case  was  airtight.  It  was  time  to  bring 
charges. 

OUKnTTABLX   PKOor 

The  wood-paneled  main  council  room  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  Building,  4  blocks 
from  the  White  House  In  Washington,  DC  , 
was  packed  on  December  3.  1963.  Venezuela 
had  called  the  Organization  of  American 
States  into  emergency  session  to  charge  Cuba 
with  aggression.  Ambassador  Enrique  Tejera- 
Parla  of  Venezuela  was  speaking:  "The  people 
of  Venezuela  have  been  the  constant  victims 
of  the  Insults  and  attacks  of  Cuba's  Castro 
r«flme.  Now  In  the  face  of  the  new  act  of 
amiMlon  by  Cuba,  for  which  there  U  def- 
inite and  Irrefutable  proof,  Venesuela  Is 
forced  to  take  this  action." 

An  Investigating  Commission  was  immedi- 
ately set  up.  composed  of  representatives  of 
Argentina,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica.  Uruguay, 
and  the  United  States.  On  December  8.  the 
Commission  flew  to  Caracas,  along  with  a 
team  of  military  advisers.  There  they  heard 
detailed  accounts  from  a  score  of  witnesses 
ranging  from  Minister  of  National  Defense 
0«n.  Antonio  Brlcefio  to  Juan  DeDlos  Marin, 
a  young  Venesuelan  who  had  been  In  Cuba 
for  severml  months  receiving  military  train- 
ing In  the  handling  of  arms  and  guerrilla 
UcUcs.       (See     "Inside     a     Castro     Terror 


School.'  "     the     Reader's     Digest.     December 
1964.) 

Venezuelan  Army  offlclala  picked  out 
weapons  at  random,  and  before  the  eyes  of 
the  investigators  demonstrated  how  the 
Cuban  insignia  could  be  raused  chemically. 
Ward  P.  Allen,  chief  US  representative,  was 
especially  curious  .ibout  the  aluminum  skiff 
and  outboard  motor  that  had  been  left 
behind  on  the  beach  that  ftisi  morning  by 
the  two  strangers  Odd.  he  thought — a 
Johnson  motor  with  the  manufacturer's 
marking:  the  Outboard  Marine  Corp.  of 
Canada.  Ltd  .  serial  No.  C367809.  The 
Canadian  Ambassador  in  Caracas  was  asked 
to  have  the  motor  Investigated  A  report 
came  back  through  Canadian  Government 
channels  four  John.son  outboard  motors,  in- 
cluding C367809.  had  been  purcha.sed  by  an 
exporting  comaany  In  Montreal  and  flown  to 
Cuba  on  October  1.  1063.  consigned  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Agrarian  Reform, 
Poultry  Division 

A  DAMNING  VESDICT 

On  February  24.  1964,  the  OAS  Commis- 
sion presented  its  verdict:  "The  shipment 
was  made  up  of  arms  originating  in  Cuba 
that  were  surreptitiously  landed  at  a  soli- 
tary spot  on  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of 
being  used  In  subversive  operations  to  over- 
throw the  constitutional  government  of 
Venezuela.  The  objective  of  the  'Caracas 
plan'  was  to  capture  the  city  of  Caracas,  to 
prevent  the  holding  of  elections  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1983.  and  to  seize  control  of  the 
country." 

This  plan,  plus  Cuba's  "propaganda  meth- 
ods, provision  of  funds,  training  In  sabotage 
and  guerrilla  operations,"  concluded  the  in- 
vestigators, added  up  to  "a  policy  of  aggres- 
sion." A  112-page  report  was  submitted 
with  a  mountain  of  facts  and  proof,  much 
of  which  is  the  basis  for  the  preceding  ac- 
count. 

Colombia's  OAS  representative  found  It 
hard  to  contain  his  fury.  "This  is  not  an 
incident  of  unwary  sailors."  he  declared. 
"It  Is  a  serious  international  Incident  which 
is  part  of  a  carefully  thought-out  plan  of 
Cuba  for  carrying  the  Communist  revolution 
to  the  hemisphere." 

La  Tribuna,  a  major  ntwspeper  in  Lima. 
Peru,  commented:  "What  is  important  is  the 
next  step:  that  is,  what  kind  of  action  will 
be  taken  against  a  government  convicted  of 
armed  intervention?" 

Incredibly,  the  answer  to  that  question  was 
In  grave  doubt.  Several  Latin  countries 
balked  at  Imposing  firm  measures  against 
Cuba,  clinging  to  the  ancient  concept  of  non- 
intervention which  had  originated  years  be- 
fore Soviet  communism  moved  into  the 
hemisphere.  Principal  backsliders  were 
Mexico,  Uruguay,  Bolivia,  Chile  and  Brazil, 
all  of  whom  at  the  time  maintained  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Cuba. 

SANCTIONS  OR  NOT? 

Venezuela  would  not  be  put  off,  and 
pressed  for  a  foreign  ministers'  conference 
of  the  20  Amerlc.in  .Republics  to  punish  Cas- 
tro, It  called  tor  mandatory  steps  such  as 
cutting  off  all  trade,  air  travel  and  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Cuba.  "If  the  OAS  does 
not  apply  sanctions  to  Castro's  Cuba,  it 
means  the  bankruptcy  of  democracy  and 
the  Inter- American  system."  warned  Vene- 
zuela's Foreign  Minister  Marcos  Falcon  Brl- 
cefio, 

Then  m  April  1964  a  revolution  in  Brazil 
led  by  Gen.  Humberto  Castelo  Branco.  a  firm 
antl-Castroite,  ousted  left-leaning  President 
Jo&o  Ooulart.  (See  "The  Country  That  Saved 
Itself."  the  Reader's  Digest.  November  1964.) 
Soon  after,  Brazil  expelled  Cuba's  diplomatic 
delegation.  Now  those  seeking  stern  meas- 
ures against  Castro  felt  that  the  continent's 
largest  nation  could  be  counted  on  when  the 
chips  were  down. 

Still,  weeks,  then  months,  dragged  by 
while  diplomats  dickered  over  sanctions  that 


would  assure  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 
Finally,  on  July  21,  more  than  8  months  after 
Lino  stumbled  on  the  arms  at  Macama,  the 
hemisphere's  foreign  ministers  gathered  in 
Washington  for  the  crucial  voting. 

The  hemisphere  states  should  not  main- 
tain diplomatic  or  consular  relations  with 
Cuba:  14  yes,  4  no,  1  abstain.  They  should 
suspend  their  trade,  either  direct  or  indirect, 
with  Cuba,  except  for  humanitarian  reasons: 
same  vote.  They  should  suspend  all  sea 
transportation,  again  with  the  humanitarian 
exception:  14  yes.  3  no,  2  abstain.  Any  new 
attempts  to  subvert  an  American  republic 
could  bring  quick  armed  retaliation  without 
consultation:   15  yes,  4  no. 

By  the  time  the  final  resolution  had  passed, 
it  was  12:16  a,m.  July  26,  the  day  Castro  an- 
nually celebrates  the  birth  of  his  revolution- 
ary July  26  movement.  At  long  last  the 
American  Republics  had  branded  an  outlaw 
in  their  midst.  Within  6  months  Chile, 
Bolivia,  and  Uruguay  broke  relations  with 
Cuba.  More  significant  was  that  key  reso- 
lution giving  the  green  light  to  OAS  nations, 
alone  or  collectively,  to  strike  back  without 
delay  should  Castro  be  caught  In  further 
subversion. 

THE    THREAT   REMAINS 

Whether  this  provision  will  be  used  for 
direct  retaliation  against  the  Cuban  sanctu- 
ary Is  quite  another  matter.  Just  last  No- 
vember representatives  of  Latin  American 
Communist  parties  slipped  into  Havana  to 
map  out  a  bold  new  strategy  with  the  Soviets 
to  accelerate  Red  revolutions.  A  secret  dec- 
laration (released  in  Moscow  2  months  later) 
was  signed  promising  "active  aid"  to  "free- 
dom fighters"  in  Colombia,  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, Paraguay.  Panama.  Haiti,  and  Vene- 
zuela. 

Operations  center  for  this  guerrilla  war- 
fare is  Cuba's  subversion  and  espionage 
agency,  the  DGI  (whose  biggest  unit  pro- 
motes Latin  revolutions),  advised  by  at  least 
five  Soviet  Intelligence  specialists.  Squads 
of  Latin  Americans  are  trained  by  the  DGI's 
Department  of  Special  Schools.  This  de- 
partment and  other  Cuban  organizations 
have  turned  out  at  least  5,000  graduates 
"This  training  today  represents  the  most 
serious  threat  to  democracy  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica," says  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs  Jaick  H.  Vaughn. 
"We  know  of  cases  where  the  Individuals  of 
a  given  country  trained  In  Cuba  return  by 
the  hundreds.  These  people  form  a  cadre  of 
guerrilla  units,  and  the  larger  the  number, 
the  greater  the  threat  ultimately  that  they 
will  make  a  move." 

AN    APPALLING    SCOREBOARD 

The  scoreboard  of  riots,  bombings,  assassi- 
nations, violence,  and  espionage  emanating 
from  Cuba  is  appalling.  In  Guatemala  a 
band  of  terrorists  with  a  hard-core  strength 
of  about  300  men  roams  the  mountains  with 
headquarters  in  the  Lake  Izabal  region.  Five 
of  them  recently  burned  the  U.S. -aid-pro- 
gram garage  In  Guatemala  City,  gutting  23 
vehicles.  Last  February  during  a  festive  pa- 
rade In  the  capital,  10  Guatemalan  soldiers 
were  killed  by  a  grenade  lobbed  Into  the  back 
of  their  truck.  Chief  of  these  guerrillas  U 
stocky,  tough  Marco  Antonio  Yon  Sousa 
who  has  secretly  received  $200,000  from  the 
DGI. 

A  contingent  of  Panamanian  Communists 
recently  went  back  to  Cuba  for  a  second 
round  of  guerrilla  Instruction,  while  even 
more  are  preparing  to  Journey  to  Havana. 
Next  door  in  Colombia,  banditry  and  kid- 
naplngs.  once  confined  to  remote  rural 
regions,  are  closing  In  on  the  cities.  Former 
Cabinet  Minister  Harold  Eder  was  grabbed 
by  kidnapers  and  a  $250,000  price  put  on  his 
head  even  though  he  had  been  murdered  be- 
fore the  ransom  demand.  A  newly  organized 
Cut>an-backed  Army  of  National  Liberation 
(ELN)  directs  much  of  this  violence.  In 
Moscow.  Pravda  propagandizes   that  events 
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in  Colombia  are  "very  little  different  from  the 
dirty  war  being  fought  In  Vietnam," 

Finally,  look  at  the  grim  tragedy  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  In  classic  style  a  band 
of  skilled  Communists  swiftly  exploited  an 
explosive  chaotic  revolution.  At  least  77 
known  Communists  were  pinpointed  and,  as 
President  Johnson  has  disclosed,  "two  of  the 
prime  leaders  in  the  rebel  forces  were  men 
with  a  long  history  of  Communist  association 
and  insurrections."  He  noted  that  many  of 
the  "conspirators"  were  "trained  In  Cuba" 
and,  "seeing  a  chance  to  increase  disorder,  to 
gain  a  foothold.  Joined  the  revolution." 

WHERE  NEXT? 

Where  will  the  graduates  of  the  Soviet- 
Cuban  Communist  combine  strike  next? 
Where  within  our  hemisphere  will  U.S.  sol- 
diers have  to  be  sent  next  to  avert  a  Com- 
munist coup  while  Havana  and  Moscow  have 
a  propaganda  field  day?  And  will  we  and 
our  friends  be  able  to  discover  and  act  against 
the  next  blueprint  for  subversion  before  It 
is  too  late? 

No  one  can  say — so  long  as  an  operations 
center  for  "wars  of  liberation"  functions  with 
impunity  in  Cuba.  Time  and  time  a,gain 
our  officials  have  said  this  subversion  "must 
stop."  yet  it  continues.  Our  words  and  warn- 
ings are  scorned,  and  we  go  on  merely  react- 
ing to  one  Cuban-fomented  foray  after  an- 
other. 

One  long-overdue  solution  is  for  the  OAS 
to  modernize  its  rules  and  machinery  so  that 
it  can  act  swiftly  against  Communist  "inter- 
ventions." Otherwise,  Latin  countries  must 
accept  U.S.  fast  action  when  lives  and  liber- 
ties of  nations  are  in  the  balance,  as  in  the 
Dominican  Republic, 

Another  solution  lies  In  tightening  the 
economic  noose  around  Cuba.  Considering 
the  mess  communism  has  made  of  the  Cuban 
economy,  experts  say  it  would  collapse  within 
weeks  if  most  outside  assistance  was  cut  off. 
Why,  for  example,  should  we  permit  a  proces- 
sion of  Soviet  oil  tankers  to  steam  Into  the 
Caribbean  to  fuel  Cuba's  industries  and 
utilities  so  that  this  springboard  for  subver- 
sion can  survive?  And  why  should  we  allow 
non-Communist  nations  to  furnish  vital 
items — 867  shiploads  since  1963? 

When  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  called 
for  sanctions  against  Cuba  last  summer,  he 
pointed  out  that  "subversion  supported  by 
terror,  sabotage,  and  guerrilla  action  Is  as 
dangerous  a  form  of  aggression  as  an  armed 
attack."  And  he  added  these  significant 
words:  "Toda:'  It  is  Venezuela  which  Is  under 
attack.  Is  there  any  one  of  us  who  can  say 
with  assurance.  'It  cannot  be  my  country 
tomorrow'?" 

I  Prom  the  Reader's  Digest,  November  1965) 

How  Castro  Sph)eads  the  REVoi-tmoN 

( By  Robert  S.  Strother ) 

Armed  with  submachine  guns  and  pistols, 
six  young  thugs  stormed  Into  the  Banco  de 
CrMito  In  Lima.  Peru,  last  July  16.  They 
took  $10,000  in  cash,  then  fled  In  a  stolen  car. 
It  looked,  at  first,  like  a  routine  bank  robbery. 
Then  a  sinister  story  emerged. 

Four  of  the  gunmen  were  arrested  at  the 
Lim.i  alrp>ort  while  trying  to  escape.  Investi- 
gation revealed  that  the  men  were  members 
of  a  Communist  "expropriation  team,"  as- 
signed to  rob  banks  and  business  offices. 
Their  purpose:  to  finance  a  revolution.  The 
$10,000  loot,  like  that  of  a  number  of  earlier 
bank  holdups,  was  not  recovered.  Presuma- 
bly, it  had  been  delivered  to  one  of  three 
guerrilla  gangs  operating  against  landowners 
In  the  Andean  highlands. 

The  bank-robbing  team  was  a  link  In  a 
continent-wide  chain  of  criminals — the  "ac- 
tion units"  of  Castro-sponsored  "national 
liberation  fronts"  Since  Castro  seized  p>ower 
in  1959.  these  gangs  have  pulled  off  hundreds 
of  robberies  and  payroll  holdups  In  South 
American  countries  and  In  Haiti,  Panama, 
snd  Puerto  Rico. 


Students  of  history  recognize  a  familiar 
pattern.  Nearly  60  years  ago  a  team  directed 
by  Joseph  Stalin  held  up  banks  In  czarlst 
Russia  to  finance  the  pmrty's  Bolshevik  wing 
In  the  Russian  revolution. 

CRIME     COLLEGE 

Occurring  at  the  same  time  as  two  leftist 
bombings  In  Lima  and  renewed  guerrilla 
activities  In  the  central  highlands,  the  Lima 
robbery  Jolted  Peru  Into  the  realization  that 
Castro  had  made  that  country  a  priority  tar- 
get, along  with  Venezuela  and  Colombia,  in 
his  campaign  to  overthrow  non-Communist 
governments.  The  Peruvian  Congress  de- 
nounced "aggression  by  Communist  Im- 
perialism," and  made  terrorist  crimes  pun- 
ishable by  death.  President  Fernando  Bel- 
aunde  Terry  declared  a  state  of  selge,  and 
sent  civil  guard  and  airborne  counterin- 
surgency  commandos  Into  action  against  the 
guerrilla  bands. 

Of  the  34  guerrillas  taken  in  one  bloody 
encounter  in  the  rugged  terrain  around 
Cuzco,  several  were  Identified  as  graduates 
of  Castro  terror  schools.  Others  said  they 
had  been  trained  as  revolutionaries  at  a 
"crime  college"  In  Nanking,  China.  Many 
were  students  from  Lima's  own  San  Marcos 
University,  (The  university  Is  known  to  be 
a  center  of  subversion  but  Is  untouchable 
because  the  law  in  Peru — as  In  many  Latin 
American  countries — grants  "immunity  from 
all  Government  authority"  to  anyone  within 
the  confines  of  a  campus  )  Also  seized  were 
a  number  of  forged  identity  cards  and 
guerrilla-warfare  Instruction  pamphlets  from 
Cuba. 

A     "VIETNAM"     HEBE? 

Castro  has  long  coveted  Venezuela's  vast 
mineral  wealth  for  the  Communist  cause. 
The  Organization  of  American  States  proved 
that  3  tons  of  weapons  hidden  on  the 
Venezuelan  coast  late  In  1963  had  been 
smuggled  In  from  Cuba.  (See  "Cuba's 
Brazen  Blueprint  for  Subversion,"  the 
Reader's  Digest,  August  1965.)  Ever  since, 
Castro  has  openly  bragged  of  his  support  of 
Latin  American  terrorists,  and  the  Havana 
press  now  refers  to  Venezuela  as  "the  Viet- 
nam of  the  hemisphere." 

To  emphasize  his  determination.  Castro 
has  violated  diplomatic  usage  by  giving  Ger- 
man Lalret,  representative  In  Havana  of 
Venezuela's  Armed  Forces  of  National  Libera- 
tion (FALN).  the  status  of  ambassador. 
Lalret  states  his  alms: 

"The  goal  of  the  armed  fight  In  Latin 
Am-^rlia  must  be  the  destruction  of  all  exist- 
ing regimes  and  their  replacement  by  Com- 
munist governments.  The  forces  of  national 
liberation  must  exploit  any  political  or  eco- 
nomic crises.  Through  front  organizations 
and  tontos  utiles  (useful  fools)  they  must 
demand  the  release  of  Communist  prisoners, 
'aowl  for  freedom  of  the  press  if  a  Com.'nunist 
newspaper  Is  suppressed,  agitate  for  con- 
stantly higher  wages.  And  even  if  these 
demands  are  granted,  we  must  not  drop  the 
fight." 

rUNDRAlSING    BY    GUN 

Bank  robberies,  payroll  holdups,  and  Jewel 
thefts  by  PALN's  gunmen  are  common  oc- 
currences In  Venezuelan  cities.  A  meeting 
of  Inter-Amerlcan  p>ollce  officials  was  held 
in  Caracas  to  plan  defensive  measures  for 
banks.  Twice  on  the  opening  day  It  was 
Interrupted  by  nearby  bank  holdupw.  In 
some  cases,  Caracas  bank  robbers  have  fled 
with  their  loot  directly  to  sanctuary  on  the 
Central  University  campus — often  In  the  so- 
called  Stallngrado  Dormitory.  Ttoid.  there 
they  thumbed  their  noses  at  police.  Students 
tried  to  lynch  an  officer  who  entered  the 
campus  In  disguise;  he  barely  escaped  with 
his  life. 

Besides  bank  and  payroll  holdups,  the 
FALN  also  directs  sporadic  business-office 
robberies,  embezzlements,  police  assassina- 
tions, strikes,  bus  burnings,  the  Incessant 
sabotage  by  fire  and  dynamite  of  American- 


owned  companies.  To  heighten  the  fear  and 
wear  down  the  police,  guerrilla  chieftains 
like  the  notorious  Douglas  Bravo  often  boast- 
fully publish  advance  warnings  of  their 
crimes.  In  the  chaos  produced  by  the  Ter- 
ror, ordinary  lawlessness  multiplies  along 
with  politically  motivated  crime 

FALN  uses  professional  criminals  in  dif- 
ficult holdups  and  safecrackings.  Cars  may 
be  another  source  for  the  FALN  fundraisers. 
From  40  to  70  cars  are  stolen  In  Caracas  every 
week — despite  the  chains  and  padlocks  used 
by  owners.  Quickly  disguised  with  new  paint 
and  fake  numbers,  they  are  sold  In  nearby 
countries 

Last  year,  the  Women's  Antl-Communlst 
Movement  of  ^'enezuela  began  publishing 
regular  full-page  newspaper  ads,  listing  the 
140  to  200  major  crimes  of  the  preceding 
month.  One  headed  "Ya  Basta"  (that's 
enough  i  summed  up  the  fearful  toll  of  terror 
in  Venezuela  at  3,500  murders  and  16.500 
armed  robberies  in  4  years,' 

BURN    THE    FILES 

Even  more  demoralizing,  however,  are  the 
capture  and  looting  of  entire  towns  by  guer- 
rilla units — often  armed  with  weapons  from 
Czechoslovakia  and  propaganda  from  Red 
China.  The  raiders  seize  cash  and  arms, 
liquidate  opponents,  destroy  tax  and  criminal 
records.  A  typical  foray  opened  the  intensi- 
fied drive  against  Colombia  last  January  8. 
A  band  of  50,  armed  with  grenades  and  auto- 
matic rifles,  surrounded  the  mountain  town 
of  Slmacota,  gunned  down  3  policemen 
and  a  small  boy.  cut  the  telephone  wires, 
then  spent  2  hours  looting  stores,  offices  and 
private  homes.  The  guerrillas,  commanded 
by  a  woman  they  called  Marlela,  wore  olive- 
green  uniforms  with  red  armbands  identify- 
ing them  as  the  "Army  of  National  Libera- 
tion." 

For  more  than  15  years,  Colombia  has 
reeled  under  a  brutal  rural  terror  in  which 
more  than  200,000  men,  women,  and  children 
have  been  killed  by  bandits.  In  recent 
■months  the  Government  seemed  to  be  gain- 
ing against  them,  but  the  Slmacota  attack 
signaled  the  beginning  of  a  new  ordeal.  It 
was  the  firrt  appearance  of  a  well -organized 
modern  guerrilla  unit.  Only  the  month  be- 
fore, while  in  New  York  City  to  appear  before 
the  U.N  General  Assembly.  "Che"  Guevara 
had  Indicated  that  Colombia  might  be  a 
top-priority  target  for  Communists  when  he 
said  that  "revolutionary  conditions  are  rip>e" 
and  that  "liberation  struggles"  were  already 
taking  place  there. 

In  the  cities,  student-led  riots  erupted, 
extortion  cases  multiplied.  The  nation's 
criminal  records  were  destroyed  by  a  myster- 
ious fire.  President  GulUermo  Le6n  Valencia 
declared  a  state  of  emergency  and  begged 
threatened  businessmen  not  to  flee  the  coun- 
try. Bogot6  newspapers  report  that  700  more 
Colombian  youths  have  gone  to  Cuba  for 
training  in  subversion.  Some  20,000  soldiers 
are  kept  busy  In  the  back  country,  trying  to 
break  up  "independent  states"  proclaimed 
by  Communist  gang  chiefs.  In  the  chaos, 
"social  decomposition."  as  sought  by  the 
Communists,  moves  ahead. 

GENERATOR   OF    HATE 

As  violence  increases,  radio  stations  in 
Havana,  Moscow,  and  Pelplng  hurl  a  stagger- 
ing total  of  410  hours  of  propaganda  a  week 
into  Latin  America,  most  of  It  pure  hate. 
The  Moscow  line  seeks  to  drive  a  wedge  be- 
tween classes;  the  Pelplng  line  blows  on  every 
ember    of    discontent    or    envy    among    the 


'  Venezuela's  crimes  recall  those  of  Russian 
revolutionaries  In  1906.  "The  month  of  Oc- 
tober alone  witnessed  121  terrorist  deeds,  47 
fights  v^th  police,  and  863  'expropriations,'  " 
says  Boris  Souvarlne  in  his  biography, 
"Stalin."  "In  4  months,  3,118  Government 
agents  and  officials  were  killed  and  wounded, 
following  on  2,000  casualties  in  the  preceding 
18  months." 
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colored  peoples  of  the  world,  and  openly  in- 
dtea  tbem   to  revolt  against  white  people. 

The  three  U.S.  Preeldente  In  office  since 
the  rise  of  Castro  have  vowed  that  the 
TTolted  States  wotild  not  allow  hlna  or  hU 
Red  masters  to  use  Cuba  as  a  center  for  sub- 
verting the  rest  of  the  hemisphere.  Yet 
Cuba's  role  as  the  generator  of  hate  and 
chaos  expands  dally. 

Not  LMila  America  alone  but  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere  Is  under  attack.  The 
essential  Immediate  step.  If  the  terror  Is 
to  be  crushed,  is  to  replace  the  present  half- 
hearted watch  over  Communist  Cuba  with 
an  effective  quarantine  that  could  end  the 
ordeal. 

Tamokt  U-8.A.:  A  WAaxiMa  FaoM  Pkipino 
(By  Seymour  Topping  In  New  York  Times) 

Communist  China  now  openly  declares 
that  Its  support  of  revolutionary  wars  In  un 
derdeveloped  countries  is  a  strategy  directed 
at  the  eventual  encirclement  of  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe.  And,  it  asserts, 
the  war  In  Vietnam  demonstrates  that  a 
people's  war  In  Asia,  Africa  or  Latin  Amer- 
icas can  be  waged  successfully  against  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  new  definition  of  Chinese  Communist 
global  strategy  Is  contained  In  a  30.000-word 
article  by  Un  Plao,  Minister  of  Defense  and 
a  vice  chairman  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
P»rty.  The  article  was  published  last  Sep- 
tember In  Jenmln  Jih  Pao,  the  party  news- 
paper, and  In  all  Provincial  and  municipal 
newsiMipers  throughout  the  country. 

It  stated  that  the  outlook  for  worldwide 
revolution  was  more  favorable  than  ever 
before;  that  application  of  the  theories  of 
Mao  Tse-tung  could  result  In  an  overcoming 
of  the  superior  material  strength  of  North 
America  and  Western  Europe. 

The  article  reviewed  Mao's  military 
■trategy,  which  holds  that  revolutionary 
bases  must  be  established  in  rural  areas  so 
that  cities  can  be  encircled  from  the  country- 
side. This  conflicts  with  the  global  pattern 
of  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  theory— adhered  to  by 
Moscow — that  the  proletariat  must  lead  the 
revolution.  The  Maoist  position  In  essence  U 
that  the  revolution  must  be  based  on  the 
peasantry. 

"In  a  sense,  the  contemporary  world  rev- 
olution also  presenU  a  picture  of  the  en- 
circlement of  cities  by  the  rural  areas," 
writes  Un  Plao.  "Taking  the  entire  globe. 
If  North  America  and  Western  Europe  can 
be  caUed  "the  cities  of  the  world,'  then  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  constitute  the 
rural  areas  of  the  world.'  Since  World  War 
n,  the  proletarian  revolutionary  movement 
has  for  various  reasons  been  temporarily  held 
back  In  North  America  and  the  West  Euro- 
pean capitalUt  coimtrles,  whUe  the  people's 
revoluUonary  movement  In  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  has  been  growing  vigorously." 

The  Minister  of  Defense  added:  "In  the 
flnal  analysis,  the  whole  cause  of  world  rev- 
olution hinges  on  the  revolutionary  struggles 
of  the  Asian,  African,  and  Latin  American 
P*opl««.  wbo  make  up  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  world's  population." 

Un  Plao  further  noted :  "We  shall  nght  in 
waya  moat  advantageous  to  us  to  destroy  the 
•iMBny.  and  wharerer  the  enemy  can  be  most 
•aaUy  dNtrored." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permlaslon  to 
extend  remariu  In  the  Conoressional 
Rscoto,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
waaffrantedto: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
queal  of  Mr.  RuranNsoH)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

M^.  HAiiasir  of  Idaho. 

M:r.Psu.T. 

Mr.  Tdppbi. 


<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Vivian)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  St.  Ongz. 

Mr.  Mackie. 

Mr.  RoNc.\no. 

Mr.  Celler. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly (at  12  o'clock  and  37  minutes  p.m.) 
under  Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  January-  17,  1966, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
conmiunlcatlons  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1881.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  all 
laws  enacted  by  the  Eighth  Guam  Leglsla- 
t»ire.  1885,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 19  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam:  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1882.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  the 
20th  annual  report  of  the  Agency's  operation 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965.  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  79- 
377,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1883.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Federal  AviaUon  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  basic  au- 
thority for  the  performance  of  certain  func- 
tions and  activities  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  A  report  on  activity  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  89th  Congress,  ist  session;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept  No  12111  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  A  report  on  broadcast 
ratings:  without  amendment  (R«pt.  No. 
1212).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


'PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

BR.  12036.  A  bill  to  provide  for  U.S.  par- 
ticipation and  leadership  in  an  International 
effort  to  end  malnutrition  and  human  want, 
and  for  related  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 

H.R.  13087.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4(c) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr  DKRWTNSKl: 

HJt.  13038.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  88  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  read- 


justment assistance  to  veterans   who  serve 
in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  critical  pe- 
riod for  the  national  security;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  FUQUA: 

H.R.  12039.  A  bill  to  pre  Ide  readjustment 
assistance    to    veterans    who    serve    in    the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  induction  period; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
ByMr.  GILLIGAN: 

H.R.  13040.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  best 
care,  welfare,  and  safeguards  against  suffer- 
ing for  certain  animals  used  for  scientific 
purposes  without  impeding  necessary  re- 
search; to  tae  Conunittee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   HARVEY   of   Michigan: 

H.R.  12041.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that 
monthly  social  security  benefit  payments 
shall  not  be  Included  as  Income  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  eligibility  for  a  pen- 
sion under  title  38;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  12042.  A  bUl  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance    to    veterans    who    serve    In    the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  induction  period; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr.  HOWARD : 

H.R.  12043.  A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use 
of  unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging 
or  labeling  of  certain  consiuner  commodities 
distributed  in  such  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KEE: 

H.R. 12044.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  limitation 
of  liability  for  damages  caused  by  domestic 
commercial  atomic  powerplants  which  are 
licensed  In  the  future;  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 12045.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
benefits  under  the  Federal  Employees'  Group 
Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954,  to  strengthen  the 
financial  condition  of  the  fund  created  by 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  POOL: 

H.R. 12046.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  mailing  privi- 
leges of  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
and  other  Federal  Government  personnel 
overseas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Hil.12047.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950;  to  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL : 

H.R.  12048.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  to  assist  them  in 
the  construction  of  facilities  for  the  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  drug  abusers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  12049.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  to  assist  them  In  es- 
tablishing treatment  and  rehabilitation 
services  for  drug  abusers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.120BC.  A  bill  to  authorize  civil  com- 
mitment In  lieu  of  criminal  punishment  in 
certain  cases  Involving  narcotic  addicts;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.12061.  A  bill  relating  to  the  penalties 
for  violations  of  certain  narcotic  and  mari- 
huana laws  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
treatment  of  narcotic  addicts  and  other  per- 
sons suffering  from  a  mental  or  physical  con- 
dition committed  to  the  custody  of  the  At- 
torney General;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 

HJt.  13062.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  commem- 
orate the  Texas  Scottish  Rite  Centennial;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 
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By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin : 

H.R.  12053.  A  bill  to  provide  educational 
assistance  to  certain  veterans  of  swvlce  In 
the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H.R.  12054.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  require  conformity 
with  minimum  hotising  standards  as  a  con- 
dition of  public  welfare  assistance,  and  to 
help  implement  the  recommendations  made 
by  President  John  F.  Kennedy  in  order  to 
eliminate  slum  housing  In  which  millions 
of  citizens  are  living;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  12055.  A  bill  to  amend  the  public  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  require  conformity  with  standards  of 
health  and  safety  for  rental  housing  occu- 
pied by  recipients  of  assistance,  and  to  Im- 
plement the  recommendations  made  by  Pres- 
ident John  P.  Kennedy  In  order  to  eliminate 
slum  housing  in  which  mUllons  of  citizens 
are  living;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  BOB  WILSON : 

H  R.  12056.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  shall  transfer  the  deacti- 
vated bathyscaphe  Trieste  to  the  city  of  San 
Diego.  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 

H  J.  Res.  802.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  period  for  filing  record  of  sales  and  leases 


of  cotton  farm  acreage  allotments;    to  the 
Conunittee  on  Agriculture. 

H.  Res.  663.  Resolution  providing  for  fur- 
ther expenses  for  studies  and  investigations 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  44;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  12057.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Apoetolopoulos;    to   the   Committee    on    the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 

H.R.  12058.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shabtai 
Levy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO : 

H.R.  12059.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Stefanakls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  12060.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Saradls 
Voglouklls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

H.R.  12061.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Silvio  Llcata;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  HAIiVEY  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  12062.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
H.  Coeta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Idr.  MORSB: 
H.R.  12063.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Leo 
CassaneUl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  12064.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Maurice 
Hatem:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
H.R.  li2065.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlna 
Dudzlnskl;    to    the    Committee    on    the   Ju- 
diciary. 

"By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  12066.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antoune 
Boutros  Elkhourl;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  12067.  A  bin  for  the  rehef  of  Agnes  C. 
Stowe:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  YOUNGER: 
H.R.  12068.  A  bill   for  the  relief   of   Bien- 
venldo  A.  Cruz  and  Genlna  P.  Cruz;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

313.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Great  Incohonee  (national  president). 
Improved  Order  of  Red  Men.  Watklns  Glen, 
N.Y.,  relative  to  a  commendation  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  for  Its  stand  In  Vietnam, 
encouraging  punishment  for  destroying  draft 
cards,  and  encouraging  studies  of  certain 
other  governmental  activities,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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Consolidated  Edison  Indian  Point  Plant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  13, 1966 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we,  the 
citizens  of  New  York,  must  welcome  the 
announcement  that  the  Consolidated 
Edison  Co.  plans  to  quadruple  the  capac- 
ity of  its  Indian  Point  nuclear  generating 
plant  in  Westchester  County.  Indian 
Point  is  the  company's  second  largest 
producer  of  electricity,  surpassed  only 
by  its  plant  in  Ravenswood  in  Queens 
County.  The  latter  station  is  conven- 
tional, using  coal  sind/or  fuel  oil.  New 
York  City,  which  must  always  be  sup- 
plied with  power — Inordinate  power — will 
have  adequate  electrical  power  with  the 
enlarged  nuclear  capacity  at  Indian 
Point. 

Thus,  Consolidated  Edison  acknowl- 
edges public  responsibility. 

Nuclear  generation  of  power  has  be- 
come competitive  with  other  fuels  in 
cost.  But  the  real  advantage  of  nuclear 
power  Is  the  absence  of  damaging  sub- 
stances pumped  Into  the  air,  causing 
pollution.  With  nuclear  power  there  Is 
no  smoke  nuisance.  Coal  burning  on  the 
other  hand,  produces  air  pollution.  No 
matter  how  much  you  try  to  prevent  such 
pollution  with  expensive  apparatus,  there 
is  no  appreciable  abatement  of  the  soot 
in  the  atmosphere. 

More  and  more  energy  is  being  used 
for  commercial.  Industrial,  and  residen- 
tial purposes.    Almost  everything  moves 


by  electricity — even  toothbrushes.  The 
Consolidated  Edison's  facilities  are  taxed 
to  the  utmost  to  supply  the  demand  of 
electricity  and  it  is  hard  put  to  develop 
new  sources  of  power. 

Despite  the  opposition  aroused,  most 
of  it  unrealistic  and  unnecessary,  to 
building  a  nuclear  plant  in  Ravenswood, 
Queens,  I  supported  that  effort  in  the 
interest  of  progress  and  an  answer  to  the 
city's  needs.  There  was  no  inherent 
danger  as  charged.  Public  anxiety,  how- 
ever, triumphed  despite  the  safety  assur- 
ances and  that  project  was  abandoned. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearing  on  the 
Queens  Ravenswood  proposed  nuclear 
plant,  there  was  an  emotional  appeal  that 
the  safety  of  the  city  would  be  endan- 
gered by  a  possible  nuclear  explosion. 
Appropriate  scientific  evidence  was  de- 
veloped to  prove  the  contrary.  There  are 
numerous  cities  harboring  nuclear  proj- 
ects, with  no  apparent  danger.  The 
public  must  sooner  or  later  realize  that 
nuclear  power  must  have  widespread  use. 
The  removEd  of  the  poison  from  the  air 
more  than  compensates  for  whatever  in- 
creEised  cost  there  may  be  in  the  genera- 
tion of  nuclear  power. 

E^^entually,  I  presume,  the  generation 
of  nuclear  power  will  become  cheaper 
than  any  other  source  of  power.  When 
the  Indian  Point  project  is  fully  ex- 
panded, that  station  alone  will  provide 
electricity  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  2  Vz  mil- 
lion people.  In  addition,  I  understand 
that  this  company  will  add  a  500,000,- 
kllowatt  generating  unit  to  its  Arthur 
Kill  Station  in  Travis,  Staten  Island,  at  a 
cost  of  $65  million. 

This  will  be  a  conventional  unit.  It 
win  be  set  up  to  meet  the  additional 
needs  of  the  population  of  New  Ycm* 
City. 


In  a  subsequent  statement,  I  will  have 
something  to  say  about  the  company's 
hydroelectric  plant  at  Cornwall,  NY. 

These  additional  facilities  are  clear  in- 
dications that  this  compmny  does  not 
wish  to  risk  another  blackout  In  New 
York  City.  There  are  certain  purblind 
people  who  always  wish  to  stand  In  the 
way  of  progress.  They  are  so  addicted  to 
the  old  ways  that  they  fear  the  new. 
They  would  "rather  bear  those  ills  we 
have  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not 
of."  But  the  scientists  know  the  effects 
of  nuclear  energy  and  they  see  no  dan- 
ger if  there  are  proper  safegutirds.  The 
future  reservoir  of  almost  all  pxjwer  will 
be  nuclear  and  the  present  skeptics  will 
have  to  realize  this  sooner  or  later. 
These  are  the  same  skeptics  who,  in  the 
15th  century,  warned  Columbus  not  to 
set  out  on  his  voyage  to  India  which 
finally  led  him  to  America.  These  are 
the  same  skeptics  who,  in  1888,  said  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  would  fall  down.  These 
are  the  same  skeptics  that  denigrated 
Klttyhawk  and  flying  machines  and  these 
are  the  same  skeptics  who  scoff  at  our 
efforts  to  seek  to  reach  the  moon. 


Confratnlttioni  to  Panl  A.  Miltich 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  MACKIE 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP"  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  13, 1966 

Mr.  MACKIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Paul  A. 
Miltich,  a  correspondent  for  the  Booth 
newspapers    of     Michigan,     has     been 
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elected  to  membership  on  the  standing 
committee  of  correspondents. 

Paul's  election  victory — he  received  the 
highest  number  of  votes  cast — indicates 
he  18  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  col- 
leagues. 

We  Join  other  members  of  the  Michi- 
gan delegation  in  congratulating  Paul 
Mlltlch  In  his  victory  and  he  has  our 
best  wishes  for  a  successful  term  of 
oillce. 


RtpnscBtatiTe  Pelly  Calls  for  a  Fall  Con- 
frcMional  Debate  oo  Yietnam 

^TENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WA«HlNOTOW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  13,  1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress  con- 
venes, look  forward  to  fulfilling  our  legis- 
lative responsibilities  to  the  American 
people.  It  will  require  great  patience, 
wisdom,  and  dedicated  service  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  our  Republic  from  en- 
emies, bath  domestic  and  foreign,  as  un- 
der our  oaths  of  office  we  are  sworn 
to  do. 

Clearly,  Vietnam  is  the  No.  1  problem 
before  the  Nation.  It  will  be  the  major 
question  before  the  Congress  this  year. 

Already,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  a 
number  of  private  conversations  with 
individual  members  of  committees  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  foreign  affairs  and 
defense.  During  the  recess,  these  col* 
letgues  have  been  looking  into  the  war 
In  Vietnam  and  our  military  situation 

I  have  asked  a  question  of  one  of  our 
colleagues,  who.  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  has 
been  briefed  recently  by  officials  of  the 
Department  of  State.  My  question  was 
one  I  was  frequently  asked  last  fall  by 
constituents;  namely,  why  the  conduct 
of  the  war  and  the  policies  we  are  pur- 
suing Is  not  a  fit  matter  for  congressional 
debate.  In  answer.  I  was  informed  that 
a  high-ranking  official  of  the  State  De- 
partment had  told  the  House  commit- 
tee, in  executive  session,  that  the  admin- 
istration was  "almost  of  a  mind  to  allow 
such  a  debate."  What  a  shocking  state- 
ment Imiaglne  the  Implication  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  can  only 
debate  such  an  Issue  if  the  Department 
of  State  BO  approves.  Certainly,  such  an 
Implication  impugns  the  independence  of 
this  great  legislative  body. 

Personally,  Mr.  Speaker — and  as  one 
who  have  supported  the  President — I 
strongly  favor  a  fuU  and  open  discussion 
of  the  southeast  Asia  situation,  and  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress — as  provided 
under  the  Constitution — as  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war  on  North  Vietnam. 

In  this  connection,  I  frankly  doubt  If 
the  American  people  are  being  given  the 
facts.  Por  example.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  has  said  that  the  United  States 
hai  stopped  kiclng  the  war.  but  my  con- 
TenatJons  with  liembers  who  have  re- 
cently vtaited  Vietnam  and  studied  the 


situation  lead  me  to  believe  that,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  overall  picture  this  may 
well  not  be  true. 

Of  course,  the  latest  peace  promotion 
has  been  gratifying  to  the  American 
public  and  has  no  doubt  somewhat  im- 
proved the  unfavorable  world  image 
that  has  hurt  our  cause  in  the  past 

Meanwiille,  it  seems  to  me  that  alter- 
natives should  be  known.  I  refer  to  the 
fact  that  accelerating  the  war  by  bomb- 
ing Hanoi  or  major  facilities  and  Indus- 
tries Is  not  the  only  course  before  us. 
Nor  is  a  tight  blockade  our  only  course. 
I  am  informed  that  all  the  United  States 
has  to  do  is  to  bomb  North  VletnEunese 
dikes  and  that  country-  will  be  flooded  and 
rendered  economically  helpless.  The 
resulting  floods,  I  am  told,  would  com- 
pletely disrupt  the  war  efforts  of  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  more  American 
lives  being  lost  every  day  and  with  gen- 
eral lack  of  public  knowledge  as  to  our 
policies — except  that  we  will  talk  peace 
anywhere,  at  any  time,  and  with  no  con- 
ditions— I  favor  opening  up  the  subject 
of  Vietnam  for  full  and  free  discussion 
by  the  Congress.  Only  on  that  basis  can 
the  country  make  the  proper  decisions 
and  provide  the  right  answers  to  this 
unhappy  issue. 

As  I  said.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  home,  the 
people  are  raising  questions  about  the 
war.  Who  will  say  that  they  are  not 
entitled  to  the  facts? 

Certainly,  these  facts,  and  the  full  and 
complete  picture,  were  not  included  in 
President  Johnson's  state  of  the  Union 
message. 

The  scheduled  briefing  of  Members  of 
Congress  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  in  an  off-the-record  session,  is  all 
to  the  good.  But  the  imposition  of  se- 
crecy only  serves  to  confuse  the  issue 
publicly.  What  is  needed  is  a  full  de- 
bate, with  all  questions  and  answers  on 
the  record.  Under  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, the  public  should  not  be  kept 
in  the  dark. 

As  in  the  past,  I  will  try  to  dig  out 
what  facts  I  can.  and  always  refrain 
from  partisan  criticism.  But,  imless 
frank  and  full  answers  to  the  questions 
which  my  constltutents  raise  are  forth- 
coming, I  will  feel  Impelled  to  protest 
and  point  up  any  such  failures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  than  this,  the 
Democrats  in  the  administration  and  in 
this  House  of  Representatives  can  count 
on  my  support  of  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy.  But,  as  I  have  said,  I  must  have 
the  facts  and  I  must  know  more  about 
just  what  is  our  foreign  policy. 


State  of  tiie  Union  Address 


EXTENSION  OP  RE3^ARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  coNNECTictrr 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  13.  1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress last  night  was  a  most  sobering  ex- 


perience not  only  for  all  of  us  in  Con- 
gress, but  also  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
It  was  a  serious  report  to  the  American 
people,  and  to  the  world  at  large,  on  the 
problems  confronting  us  at  home  and 
abroad  in  the  trying  days  and  months 
ahead. 

The  President  minced  no  words.  He 
described  the  situation  in  the  world  to- 
day as  he  sees  it  from  his  vantage  point 
of  leadership.  As  a  capable  leader  of  his 
Nation  and  one  of  the  outstanding  lead- 
ers of  the  world,  he  prescribed  a  pro- 
gram of  constructive  recommendations 
which  should  go  far  in  coping  with  many 
of  the  problems  facing  us.  I  feel  certain 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
win  uphold  the  President  in  most  or  all 
of  his  recommendations. 

I  believe  that  most  of  the  President's 
proposals  are  In  the  best  interests  of 
America  because  their  aim  is  to  provide 
greater  strength  and  security  for  our 
country,  continued  economic  prosperity 
for  our  people,  and  peace  for  a  troubled 
world  which  is  hungry  for  peace. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  a  momentous  ad- 
dress, earnest  in  tone,  impressive  in  its 
presentation.  I  found  the  President's 
confidence  in  the  strength  of  America 
most  reassuring  in  these  crucial  days  in 
world  history. 


Januaynf  13,  1966 
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Con{rre(sman  Conte  Honored 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  13,  1966 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  this  body  two 
very  fitting  honors  which  were  bestowed 
on  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachiisetts,  Silvio  O.  Conte. 

On  April  29,  1965,  Congressman  Conte 
was  honored  by  an  honorary  membership 
in  Phi  Sigma  Alpha,  political  science 
honorary,  at  Northern  University  in 
Boston.  Then  in  December,  he  was  ini- 
tiated in  Phi  Delta  Phi  legal  fraternity. 

In  accepting  the  Phi  Sigma  Alpha 
award,  our  colleague  said  in  part: 

In  politics,  as  much  as  In  any  other  field, 
there  is  a  mutually  constructive  and  bene- 
ficial relationship  between  the  theorist  and 
the  activist — between  the  teacher  and  the 
doer.  We  must  exploit  this  relationship  to 
the  fullest.  I  think  the  future  of  the  coun- 
try depends  In  large  measure  on  how  success- 
ful we  are  In  establishing  a  dialog  between 
the  poles  of  theory  and  action. 

Today,  at  least  as  urgently  as  ever  be- 
fore In  our  history,  this  country  Is  in  need 
of  enlightened  public  officials,  men  and  wom- 
en who  are  dedicated  to  some  higher  goal 
than  simply  winning  elections  and  hold- 
ing office. 

We  must  have  a  recommitment  to  the 
Ideals  and  principles  of  the  Nation's  found- 
ers who  not  only  dreamed  the  great  dream, 
but  had  the  practical  skill  and  wisdom  to 
bring  that  dream  to  reality. 

I  do  not  wish  to  Imply  that  such  men 
are  not  In  our  midst  today.  I  believe,  by 
and  large,  most  of  those  In  public  service 
are  sincere,  honest,  forthright  men  who  are 
motivated  by  the  highest  ideals  and  prln- 


ciplec.  Unfortunately,  the  political  sjjec- 
trum  in  which  many  of  them  must  circu- 
late does  not  always  permit  decisions  or  ad- 
vocacies that  are  In  the  best  Interests  of  all 
the  voters. 

A  man  cannot  bring  much  Influence  to 
bear  on  government  until  he  comes  to  pow- 
er, and  the  road  to  pwwer  Is  paved  with  polit- 
ical bargains,  kickbacks,  patronage,  false 
promises,  and  all  the  other  degrading,  under- 
handed tricks  that  are  designed  to  curry 
lavor  and  serve  the  powers  of  vested  inter- 
est. 

By  the  time  a  man  reaches  the  heights  of 
power  on  this  escalator,  he  Is  apt  to  be  too 
corrupted  or  obligated  to  exercise  It  hon- 
estly and  In  a  statesmanlike  manner. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sworn  obligations 
of  a  Member  of  Congress,  for  example,  are 
paradoxically  at  odds  with  the  role  of  the 
academic  theorist.  A  Congressman  Is  too 
deeply  committed  to  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tions of  the  system  In  which  he  functions. 

In  that  system,  his  role  must  be  a  partisan 
one  That  is.  he  must  operate  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  on  the  basis  of  partisan 
commitments,  on  a  very  distinct  political 
bias.  Thus,  he  Is  compelled  to  give  up  a 
sizable  measure  of  the  objectivity  which  is 
an  Indispensable  virtue  of  the  scholar. 

The  scholar  Is  not  so  pressured.  He  can 
and  must  assert  his  Independence  and  hl.s 
objectivity.  He  cannot  allow  his  Judgment 
to  be  even  partially  colored  by  partisan  af- 
filiations or  commitments. 

Not  since  the  very  dawn  of  our  society, 
when  our  Founding  Fathers  forged  a  batch 
of  revolutionary  ideas  Into  a  republic  have 
we  seen  the  roles  of  practical  politics  and  ob- 
jective scholarship  woven  together  In  a  tlght- 
tnit-vlable  fabric. 

Our  admiration  of  the  Pounding  Fathers 
from  the  vantage  point  of  history  stems.  In 
large  part,  from  the  fact  that  they  combined 
the  skills  of  practical  politics  with  the  wis- 
dom and  balanced  Judgments  of  classic  schol- 
ars. They  were  statesmen  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  we  have  lost  a 
measure  of  that  erudition  In  our  public  lead- 
ership over  the  years.  We  have  seen  power 
pass  through  corrupt  and  abusive  fingers. 
We  have  seen  politics  manipulated  for  gain 
and  vested  interest.  We  have  produced  a 
somewhat  tarnished  folk  Image  which 
puts  the  politician  a  cut  or  two  below  the 
statesman.  We  have  seen  the  separation  of 
politician  and  political  scientist. 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  serious 
and  respectable  effort  being  made  these  days 
to  resolve  some  of  the  complex  problems  that 
have  grown  up  as  a  direct  result  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  practical  politics  from  political  sci- 
ence The  process  of  academic  inquiry  goes 
on  and.  I  think,  Is  presently  enjoying  a 
unique  resurgence  among  scholars  and  poli- 
ticians alike. 

There  has  even  been,  surprisingly,  a  grad- 
ual swing  of  the  pendulum  In  some  schools 
of  thought  away  from  the  traditions  and 
principles  which  have  given  them  their  life- 
blood. 

We  seek  a  union  of  scientific  rationale  and 
the  cold-blcx)ded  pragmatism  of  everyday 
politics. 

On  December  4,  the  Massachusetts 
Congressman  was  inducted  into  Phi  Delta 
Phi,  with  which  many  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  are  associated. 

The  honor  was  bestowed  at  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Club  by  the  Marshall  Inn 
In  recognition  of  our  colleague's  dedica- 
tion as  a  law  student  when  he  completed 
a  3-year  course  in  2  years  In  addition  to 
holding  down  several  part-time  posi- 
tions; for  his  service  to  his  community 
M  a  member  of  the  legal  profession,  and 
for  his  outstanding  political  achieve- 
ments. 


By  his  initiation  he  joined  the  heritage 
of  such  men  as  the  late,  gifted  statesman, 
John  Poster  Dulles;  the  former  Speaker 
of  the  House,  Sam  Raybum;  Senator 
William  Fulbright,-  Justice  Hugo  Black; 
Senator  Dan  Inouye;  and  Senator  Lev- 
ERETT  Saltonstall,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

At  the  initiation  ceremony,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte] 
made  some  remarks  of  which,  I  think, 
the  legal  profession  and  the  Members  of 
this  body  should  be  cognizant  so  that 
they  can  give  guidance  to  their  ultimate 
fulfillment. 

He  said  in  part ; 

If  there  Is  some  counsel  which  I,  as  prac- 
ticing politician  Involved  with  the  scope  and 
activity  of  our  Federal  Government,  could 
give  you  tonight,  it  would  be  to  dedicate 
yourselves  to  safeguarding  the  preeminence 
of  the  Individual  to  society;  and,  more  spe- 
cifically, to  apply  the  great  skills  you  have 
developed  toward  making  law  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  individual,  to  making  It 
the  protector  and  servant  of  all  the  people, 
not  Just  those  who  can  afford  to  buy  It. 

In  all  fairness.  I  must  also  tell  you  that 
such  a  course  Is  not  an  easy  or  materially 
rewarding  one.  You  won't  get  rich  solving 
the  problems  of  the  poor.  But  If  you  are  like 
me,  you  will  find  the  psychic  satisfactions 
more  than  adequate.  And.  there  Is  both  a 
challenge  and  a  responsibility  for  each  of  us 
in  this  work. 

Let  me  tell  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  feel 
it  is  so  Important. 

Today  this  Nation  and  the  world  are  In  the 
midst  of  some  of  the  most  revolutionary 
social  changes  since  the  Germanic  barbarians 
overran  the  Roman  Empire.  The  thrust  of 
this  modern  social  revolution  Is  moving  us 
closer  and  closer  to  the  lotus  beds  of  a  pater- 
nalistic welfare  state  In  which  the  Federal 
Government  will  clothe  and  house  and  feed 
us;  will  plan  our  cities  and  pay  our  bills; 
will  plant  our  crops  and  fence  our  wilder- 
ness; and  will  tend  otw  Ills,  deliver  our 
babies,  and  bury  our  dead. 

There  are  now  programs  of  aid  and  assist- 
ance for  Just  about  every  phase  of  life  that 
could  pose  the  slightest  problem  for  us. 
We  have  a  broadly  comprehensive  program 
for  aid  to  education.  We  have  disaster  aid 
for  business,  medicare  for  the  aged,  social 
security,  housing  grants  and  loans,  and  now 
we  even  have  a  program  whereby  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  going  to  subsidize  rent  payments 
for  the  poor. 

In  order  to  make  all  of  these  programs 
work,  In  addition  to  the  controls  and  tax 
regulations  and  fair  employment  rules  that 
set  the  boundaries,  a  vast  body  of  admin- 
istrative law  has  been  created. 

It  Is  with  this  kind  of  law  that  the  poor 
and  underprivileged  must  deal  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  assistance  programs 
which  have  been  set  up  for  their  benefit. 
The  paradox  Is  that  they  are  also  the  least 
equipped  to  deal  with  such  law.  They  are 
the  least  able  to  understand,  and  the  least 
able  to  pay  for  someone  else's  understanding 
and  counsel. 

This  Is  not  the  spirit  of  the  new  Juris- 
prudence. This  Is  not  preserving  and  up- 
holding the  preeminence  of  the  Individual. 
This  is  subordinating  the  Individual  to  the 
clumsy,  sluggish,  random  machinery  of  the 
state.  It  subordinates  him  to  the  Institu- 
tions that  are  created  to  help  him. 

It  Is  in  this  realm,  I  believe,  that  the 
greatest  challenge  lies  for  the  legal  profes- 
sion today.  It  lies  In  bending  this  sudden 
new,  mammoth  body  of  administrative  law 
applied  In  what  Justice  Brennan  termed  the 
administrative  forum,  as  distinct  from  the 
Judicial  forum,  to  the  individual.  It  lies 
In  bringing  that  law  to  the  Individual  and 
making    It    work    for    him;    in    establishing 


the  recognition  of  human  t>elngs  as  the  most 
distinctive  and  Important  feature  of  the  uni- 
verse; and  In  forcing  upon  government  the 
limitations  which.  Justice  Brennan  argues. 
are  necessary  to  preserve  human  dignity  and 
our  sacred  heritage  of  freedom 

There  is  a  Job  to  be  done  here  and  I  can 
tell  you,  from  the  vantage  point  of  a  U.S. 
Congressman,  that  Job  is  not  being  done 
t      ly. 

'robably  75  percent  of  a  Congressman's 
tune,  on  the  average,  is  spent  trying  to  help 
some  poor  guy  back  home  get  himself  out  of  a 
tax  Jam.  or  get  a  fair  shake  on  some  land 
the  Government  wants,  or  to  press  a  claim 
on  his  social  security,  or  some  other  similar 
problem  involving  a  confrontation  with  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Unfortunately.  75  percent  of  a  Congress- 
man's lime — or  even  100  percent — is  not 
enough  to  help  all  the  individuals  with 
problems 

The  gap  persisted  and  the  number  of 
problems  grows  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  the  Government.  If  we  are  to  cre- 
ate meaningful  progress  for  society,  we  must 
make  certain  these  programs  serve  the  people 
who  need  them.  We  must  bend  every  effort 
to  keep  them  from  becoming  simply  a  rat- 
hole  for  tax  dollars,  a  system  for  creating 
Federal  Jobs  but  little  else 

Pay  heed  to  the  problems  of  the  poor 
Give  of  your  time  and  talent  to  bringing  the 
law  to  the  poor,  to  giving  them  the  legal 
assistance  they  so  desperately  need.  It  Is  an 
obligation  you  must  face,  an  obligation  tu 
your  country  and  to  your  fellow  man. 


Needed:  Men  To  Match  Mountains 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TENO  RONCAUO 

OF    WTOMINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  13,  1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  January  11,  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  accompany  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Borzea 
of  my  hometown  of  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.. 
to  the  first  annual  President's  Conserva- 
tion Awards  banquet  sponsored  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  and  Sears 
Foundation,  which  was  held  at  the  Stat- 
ler  Hilton. 

My  host.  John  Borzea,  received  the 
honor  that  evening  of  a  Grovemors  Con- 
servation Award,  and  It  was  my  particu- 
lar pleasure  to  observe  the  awards  to 
others  who  have  made  notable  contribu- 
tions to  the  field  of  conservation  which 
is  so  vital  to  everyone  In  the  Nation. 

The  shocking  blight  which  confronts 
the  url>an  areas  of  America  was  touched 
upon  in  the  main  speech  by  Secretary 
Freeman.  I  could  not  help  but  contrast 
the  problems  of  megalopolis  America  to 
the  beauty  of  life  in  those  areas  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  West  where  we  still 
have,  as  in  Wyoming,  considerably  less 
than  four  human  beings  per  square  mile, 
where  we  still  have  clean  air  and  clean 
water,  and  hope  to  keep  It  that  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  help  but  ponder 
the  historical  presence  of  western  prob- 
lems of  economic  growth.  In  a  book  now 
a  best  seller  in  the  West,  the  "History  of 
Wyoming,"  by  T.  A.  Larson,  we  find  that 
the  problems  confronting  Wyoming  were 
precisely  the  same  75  years  ago  as  today. 
They  were,  first,  how  to  maintain  the 
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payroUt  of  Its  few  industries;  second, 
how  tc  maintain  the  population  growth; 
and  third,  how  to  attract  more  payroll 
from  the  public  as  well  as  the  private 
sector. 

Secretary  Freeman's  speech  touches 
OD  much  of  a  program  which  can  protect 
a  worthwhile  natural  environment  for 
society.  But  until  man  learns  to  move 
from  the  megalopolis  environment,  and 
to  love  and  live  in  harmony  with  an  en- 
vironment of  higher  elevations  and  of 
lower  populations,  the  problems  may  be 
ever  with  us. 

In  any  event,  I  believe  that  Secretary 
Freeman's  speech  Is  one  of  the  best  In  my 
experience   in   Washington,   and   I   am 
happy  and  proud  to  attach  It  to  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
AooaBH  vr  SBCixrAmT  ov  Aoucttltttu  Orvuxe 
L.  Pkssman  Pk^aus  fob  Dkliysst  to  thx 
Fnwr  Annual   PsKsnnNT's    Ck>NSxsv*TioN 
AwASiM  BANQxnrr  Sroifaoan)  bt  thx  Na- 
tional     WZLOLm      PSOKmATTON      AND      THS 
emAMM    FOT7NDATION,     JANT7AIT     11,     1066,     AT 

m    arATLn    Hilton    Hotk.,    Washing- 
ton, D.O. 

We  live  In  an  age  of  revolution. 

We  have  long  enjoyed  the  beneflta  of  the 
abundance  revolution  In  agrlcultxire.  for  no 
person  In  thia  country  today  need  go  hungry. 

The  scientlflc  and  technological  revolu- 
tion enable*  naan  to  walk  In  space  today  and 
conBlder  walking  on  the  surface  of  the  moon 
tomorrow. 

Electronic  computers  In  dust-free,  humid- 
ity-controlled, alr-condltloned  rooms  have 
launched  tb«  cyb«metlc  revolution  and 
tbeae  machlnaa  now  produce  other  machines, 
operate  factories,  regulate  traffic,  improve 
acceaa  to  man's  vast  storehouse  of  informa- 
tion, write  payrolls  and  talk  with  other  com- 
puters doing  the  same  thing. 

And  here  tonight  we  are  witnessing  the 
beginning  of  another  revolution — the  con- 
servation revolution.  At  least,  a  revolution 
in  the  concept  of  conservation. 

A  decade  ago.  the  National  WildlUe  Fed- 
eration might  have  given  an  award  to  the 
individual  who  did  the  moat  to  preserve  and 
protect  wildlife. 

But  tonight  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion oonelwlca  its  first  annual  awards  pro- 
gram wttli  an  emphasis  on  unity  of  purpose 
in  oooMrratlon  making  awards  for  wildlife, 
sou.  water,  and  forest  conservation. 

Awards  In  sU  other  categories  of  Indi- 
vidual achievement  in  conservation,  together 
with  the  four  at-Iarge  national  awards 
dramatise  the  diversity  of  conservation  activ- 
ities— and  the  unifying  purpose  of  guarding 
our  rvnvwabls  raaourcea  so  they  are  avaUable 
In  undiminished  supply  to  serve  many  usee 
today  and  tomorrow — and  for  aU   time  to 


It  la  an  eloquent  response  to  the  plea 
which  Prwldant  Johnson  made  a  year  ago. 
In  hU  measage  on  natural  beauty,  he  said: 

"Our  eonaervatlon  must  be  not  ]ust  the 
claMie  eonaervatlon  of  protection  and  de- 
vvtopment,  but  a  creative  conservation  of 
rastorattaa  and  innovation.  Its  concern  la 
oot  with  nature  alone,  but  with  the  total  t«- 
latlQii  batwaen  man  and  the  world  around 
hUn.  Ita  object  la  not  Juat  man's  welfare 
but  ttM  dignity  of  man's  ^>int." 

THIS  Is  a  wlM  and  perceptive  sUtement.  I 
will  attempt  tonight  to  interpret  and  apply 
it  as  broadly  and  meaningfully  as  the  Preel- 
dant  intended.  The  point  I  want  to  make  la 
that  whan  true  oon— rvatlon  prlnciplea  are 
pvt  tn  opvatkm  w*  wlU  oeMe  to  crowd  our- 
aalvea  Into  vast  dtUs.  and  more  and  more 
Amssiflans  wlU  return  to  the  countryalde  to 
Uts  and  work.  Wbsn  that  takes  place  Amer- 
ica wui  ba  a  better  nation. 

Than  is  today  great  ferment  among  con- 
atlOB   groopa:    fanaant   caused    not   by 


competition,  but  rather  by  a  new  vision  of 
what  cooperation  can  accomplish — and  the 
disaster  which  can  befall  tlila  great  Nation 
in  its  absence. 

THE   Aacs 

A  decade  ago,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  of  Interior  would  not  have 
traveled  3.000  miles  across  coumry  to  sit 
down  together  with  local  people  to  discuss 
future  development  plans  for  land,  water, 
timber,  and  wildlife  resources  in  the  area 
surrounding  the  community  But  that  is 
what  Secretary  Udall  and  I  did  last  week. 

A  decade  ago,  a  newspaper  In  North  Dako- 
ta would  not  have  written  that  "By  far  the 
largest  operation  In  creating  and  restoring 
(wildlife)  habitat  on  privately  owned  lands 
has  been  conducted  through  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  administered  by 
the  (tJSDA's)  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service." 

But  today,  ASCS  the  farmers  commodity 
program  arm  Is  spending  much  of  Its  time 
working  with  USDA's  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, local  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts, and  with  SUte  game  and  fish  agen- 
cies to  help  private  landowners  Including  the 
use  of  Incentive  payments  to  produce  wild- 
life along  with  farm  crops  on  their  acres, 

A  decade  ago.  the  advice  of  wildlife  groups 
would  not  have  been  sought  In  establishing 
management  programs  and  policies  on  land 
moving  to  other  uses  than  crop  production — 
nor  would  local  communities  and  counties 
be  encouraged  and  helped  to  convert  crop- 
land Into  much  needed  partes  and  recreation 
facilities. 

But  today,  through  the  recently  enacted 
cropland  adjustment  program,  that  Is  hap- 
pening. We  are  assisting  farmers  to  convert 
as  much  as  40  million  acres  of  cropland  to 
uses  which  will  provide  the  Nation  new 
access  to  the  outdoors 

It  Is  appropriate  that  I  take  this  Important 
occasion  to  announce  appointments  to  a 
wildlife  advisory  board  which  will  counsel 
the  Department  as  we  develop  procedures 
under  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
to  Improve  wildlife.  The  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  Is  working  closely  with  the  USDA 
to  assist  local  communities  and  county  gov- 
ernments to  acquire  land  under  this  pro- 
gram for  recreational  development. 

DEPAaXMENTAl.    COOPERATION 

A  decade  ago.  Soil  Conservation  Service 
would  not  have  Joined  with  Interior's  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Bureau  to  strengthen  manage- 
ment and  prevent  policy  conflicts  within 
Public  Law  566  small  watershed  projects. 
But  this  kind  of  cooperation  is  almost  rou- 
tine today  not  only  for  wildlife  protection 
but  also  for  recreation  and  for  water  for  in- 
dustrial and  community  uses — all  conserva- 
tion goals  now  financed  by  the  small  water- 
shed program.  Community  organizations 
seeking  to  expand  uses  for  renewable  re- 
sources are  being  encouraged  to  p>artlcipato 
In  sponsoring  and  planning  watershed  proj- 
ects. 

A  decade  ago.  the  Departments  of  Health, 
Bducatlon.  and  Welfare,  Interior,  Defense, 
and  Agriculture  did  not  review  together  the 
uae  of  pesticides  on  public  lands  so  wildlife 
would  be  preserved  while  other  resources  are 
being  protected  But  we  are  doing  this  to- 
day: and  the  USDA  has  stepped  up  Its  re- 
search activities  to  develop  nonchemlcal 
means  as  well  as  safer  chemicals  to  control 
pests  and  plant  diseases  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Interior,  and 
the  USDA  also  have  begun  a  broad  coopera- 
tive research  programs  to  determine  and 
gage  the  effects  of  pesticides  use  In  human 
health,  animal  life,  and  on  soil  and  water  to 
obtain  vital  information  lacking  today 

Two  decades  ago,  there  were  widespread 
concern  that  the  Potomac,  as  with  other  ma- 
jor rivers  of  the  United  States,  was  becom- 
ing Increasingly  polluted  and  someday  would 
be  little  more  than  an  opwn  sewer — tnhoapl- 
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table  to  fiah  and  wildlife  and  too  dangerous 
for  recreation.  For  20  years  too  Jlttle  has 
been  done,  and  our  worst  fears  have  been 
realized. 

POTOMAC  RIVER  PLANS 

But  now  a  comprehensive  Potomac  River 
basin  plan  has  been  prepared  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Secretary  Udall,  at  the  direction  of 
President  Johnson,  which  will  employ  the  re- 
sources and  skills  of  many  State  and  Federal 
agencies.  This  plan,  which  can  serve  as  a 
model  for  other  regions  to  follow  under  the 
River  Basin  Planning  Act,  can  help  to  not 
only  clean  up  the  Potomac  but  also  provide 
unparalleled  wildlife  and  recreation  oppor- 
tunities in  upstream  areas  and  In  nearby 
portions  of  national  forests  lands. 

Five  years  ago,  when  smaller  communities 
throughout  the  American  countryside  faced 
serious  water  shortages  or  growing  pollution 
problems,  there  was  not  much  community 
leaders  could  do. 

Plagued  with  declining  population  and  an 
inadequate  tax  base,  these  communities 
usually  found  that  credit  resources  to 
finance  basic  community  Improvements 
were  not  available.  Today,  the  Congress  has 
greatly  enlarged  the  program  of  the  USDA  to 
assist  these  communities  to  establish  and  Im- 
prove water  systems  and  sewage  treatment 
facilities. 

A  decade  ago,  the  need  to  develop  many 
more  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  con- 
cerned only  a  few  people — among  them,  was 
a  new  Governor  of  Minnesota.  Tet  anyone 
who  took  time  to  study  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing recreation  uses  of  parks  and  forests- 
State  and  national — could  see  what  was 
coming. 

TRUE  MtTLTIPLE  TTSE 

In  the  last  10  years,  the  States  have  greatly 
increased  their  Investment  and  In  recent 
years  the  Federal  Government  has  acted  on  a 
wide  front  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  land, 
timber,  and  water  resources  In  the  public 
domain  to  provide  outdoor  recreation.  A 
massive  survey  of  outdoor  recreation  needs 
has  been  completed,  and  a  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  has  been  eetabllahed  In  the 
Department  of  Interior. 

The  Congress  recently  created  a  number  of 
national  recreation  areas  and  In  1964  passed 
the  Wilderness  Preservation  Act  giving  per- 
manent wilderness  status  to  9.6  million  acres 
of  primeval  America — Including  almost  2 
million  acres  It  has  been  my  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  move  Into  that  category  by  exec- 
utive order  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Interior  through  the  national  parks  and 
the  USDA  through  the  National  Forests  have 
greatly  enlarged  the  recreation  potential  of 
public  lands.  Today  the  USDA  can  provide 
financial  assistance  to  farmers  who  wish  to 
develop  recreation  as  an  Income-producing 
crop  to  supplement  their  farm  Income. 

Thus.  In  recent  years  dramatic  progress 
has  taken  place  In  conservation  pwllcles  and 
programs.  It  Is  marked  by  new  emphasis 
on  a  unified  approach  and  a  new  spirit  of 
cooperation  among  groups  and  agencies,  pri- 
vate and  public  alike,  concerned  with  the  Na- 
tion's renewable  resoiu-ces — and  by  an  em- 
phasis on  wise  and  effective  use,  with  greater 
concern  for  the  needs  of  Individual  resource 
users. 

Thus,  a  society  which  began  soil  and  water 
conservation  programs  primarily  a«  a  means 
of  protecting  these  resources  for  agricultural 
uses  by  thoee  who  owned  the  land  now  finds 
that  the  same  principles  and  techniques  must 
be  applied  to  a  vastly  wider  canvass  of  prob- 
lems and  needs. 

Agriculture  alone  cannot  support  a  vital 
and  growing  rural  community  that  wishes  to 
offer  Its  young  people  an  equally  wide  range 
of  Job  and  Income  opportunities,  public  serv- 
ices and  cultural  and  recreational  outlets  as 
they  can  find  In  metropolitan  areas.  And  the 
uilian  areas,  reaching  out  to  consume  land 
and  water  In  prodigious  quantity  are  finding 
that  they  must  mend  their  ways  for  they 


have  misused  and  wasted  land  and  water  to 
the  point  where  life  In  the  megalopolis  In- 
creasingly Is  becoming  more  costly,  compli- 
cated and  less  satisfactory. 

It  Is  cr>-Btal  clear  that  as  a  nation  we  have 
to  make  a  given  quantity  of  land,  water, 
limber  and  wildlife  resources  serve  more 
than  one  purpose  at  the  same  time.  Multi- 
ple use  on  private  as  well  as  public  land  will 
become  an  ever  Increasing  necessity  of  life. 

As  a  conservationist,  I  have  always  be- 
lieved in  this  basic  concept.  As  a  public 
servant  concerned  with  the  kind  of  a  society 
we  build  for  ourselves  and  for  our  children, 
I  know  that  we  must  practice  It  as  a  matter 
of  conrunonsense — as  a  matter  of  conserving 
the  values  of  a  free  society. 

A    GROWING    NATION 

Within  the  time  span  of  one  generation — 
within  the  next  35  years,  the  population  of 
the  United  States  likely  will  grow  by  another 
100  million  persons.  We  already  are  having 
a  difficult  time  making  the  renewable  re- 
sources we  pvossess  in  great  abundance  serve 
the  needs  of  2O0  million  Americans.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  when  the  demands  of 
another  100  million  people  are  placed  on  the 
same  quantity  of  renewable  resources? 

This  Is  the  challenge  that  confronts  the 
true  conservutionlst  today. 

And  I  do  not  believe  we  will  meet  that 
challenge  unless  we  begin  now  as  a  matter 
of  National  policy  to  spread  out — to  create 
and  maintain  greater  opportunity  for  more 
people  to  live  good  lives  where  open  space 
exists — rather  than  bunching  up  In  our  great 
cities. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  abandon  the 
city  and  dismantle  it  The  great  cities  of 
America  will  continue  to  grow. 

But  I  am  suggesting  that  we  should  begin 
now  to  create  other  alternatives  than  mega- 
lopolis as  a  place  to  live.  To  crowd  another 
100  million  bodies  Into  the  large  metro- 
politan complexes  Is  not  wise.  Our  cities 
today  face  critical  problems  In  trying  to 
maintain  a  decent  environment  for  thoee  al- 
ready there — let  alone  absorb  another  100 
million  bodies. 

The  water  shortages  which  struck  New 
York  City  are  more  serlotis  than  those  which 
a  drought  and  shortage  create.  They  are  In- 
dicative of  the  difficulty  which  the  megalop- 
olis has  in  providing  adequate  services  for  Its 
citizens. 

In  the  recent  {xjwer  failure  which  struck 
the  Northeast,  the  smaller  communities  were 
able  to  restore  p>ower  much  sooner  than  in 
New  York  City. 

Smog — air  pollution — no  longer  Is  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  Los  Angeles,  nor  Is  air 
pollution  any  longer  associated  exclusively 
with  heavy  Industrial  concentrations.  It  Is 
a  blight  which  appears  today  wherever  peo- 
ple crowd  together.  Washlngrton,  D.C.,  has 
very  little  Industry,  but  there  are  days  when 
smog  mars  the  sunset  over  the  Potomac. 

When  the  commercial,  business  and  cul- 
tural life  of  millions  of  people  can  be  halted 
because  of  a  dispute  over  transportation — 
and  when  the  prospect  of  p>eople  driving  to 
wort  threaten  a  traffic  Jam  even  worse  than 
no  transportation  at  all — then  It  Is  time  to 
consider  other  alternatives  than  larger  and 
larger  urban  complexes. 

These  conditions  destroy  the  beauty  and 
charm  of  the  city;  they  erode  the  quality  of 
life  and  the  Joy  of  living.  And  they  are 
getting  worse,  not  better. 

We  must,  as  President  Johnson  has  said, 
practice  creative  conservation.  We  must  not 
only  restore  what  has  been  corrupted,  but  also 
Inovate  new  techniques  In  the  use  of  our 
renewable  resources  which  will  protect  man's 
welfare  and  raise  his  spirit. 

We  must  employ  conservation  to  develop 
In  rural  America  thoee  conditions  which  will 
enable  many  more  people  than  today  to  enjoy 
a  better,  more  gracious,  more  abundant  and 


healthful  life.    We  must  end  the  neglect  of 
rural  America. 

As  a  place  to  live,  rural  America  has  great 
assets. 

It  has  a  growing  number  of  adequate 
family  farms — and  a  farming  economy  which 
will  provide  food  and  fiber  abundance  and 
contribute  Increasingly  to  a  stable  economic 
base  for  the  local  community. 

It  has  space  for  new  Industry,  for  new 
homes  and  for  ouWoor  recreation.  It  has 
water  for  communities  and  Industry,  for 
agriculture,  for  wildlife  and  for  recreation 
The  programs  which  are  becoming  Increas- 
ingly available  at  State  and  Federal  levels 
can  help  Insure  the  wise  development  and 
use  of  these  resources. 

And  rural  America  has  the  time  to  make 
certain  that  the  development  and  use  of 
these  resources  Is  planned  to  create  the 
maximum  opportunity  for  a  good  life  for 
millions  of  people. 

Conservation  alone — planning  the  wise  vise 
of  our  renewable  resources — will  not  auto- 
matically create  the  broad  range  of  Job  and 
Income  opportunities  and  related  services 
and  cultural  and  recreational  activities  which 
rural  America  must  offer,  but  without  con- 
servation the  conditions  which  will  make  for 
a  brighter  more  meaningful  life  for  millions 
more  Americans  In  the  countryside  U.S.A.  will 
not  be  possible. 

Conservationists — regardless  of  their  spe- 
cial Interests — can  provide  critical  leader- 
ship In  the  restless  quest  for  a  better  way  to 
live. 

I  would  close  tonight  with  a  little  verse 
that  frequently  races  through  my  mind: 

"Bring  me   men   to   mateh   my   mountains. 
Bring  me  men  to  matoh  my  plains. 
Men  with  empires  In  their  purpose. 
And  new  eras  In  their  brains." 

Thank  you  and  goodnight. 


Address  by  Senator  Len  B.  Jordan  at 
Idaho  Reclamation  AssociatioD  Conven- 
tion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or   IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  13,  1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  December  13,  1965,  Senator  Len  B. 
Jordan,  of  Idaho,  spoke  to  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Idaho  Reclamation  As- 
sociation on  the  subject  of  water  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Jordan  Is  one  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  men  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  on  this  subject.  As 
Governor  of  Idaho  for  4  years  he  was  very 
active  In  the  formation  of  the  Columbia 
River  Compact  Commission,  which  seeks 
to  guarantee  water  for  present  and  fu- 
ture needs  for  the  participating  States. 
He  was  cited  by  the  other  member  States 
of  the  Columbia  Basin  for  his  outstand- 
ing achievements  in  this  regard. 

After  completing  his  term  as  Governor, 
he  was  called  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  act 
as  chairman  of  the  three-member  UJ3. 
delegation  of  the  International  Joint 
Commission,  formed  to  work  out  water 
problems  with  our  friends  and  neighbors 
to  the  north,  the  Canadians. 

So  it  is  that,  when  Senator  Lik  Jordan 
speaks  of  water  and  water  problems,  he 


speaks  with  authority.  His  talk  of  De- 
cember 13  is  a  keenly  perceptive  analysis 
of  current  and  future  water  problems  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  I  commend  It  to 
my  colleagues. 

Remarks  by   Senator  Len  B.  Jordan.  Idaho 
Reclamation      Association      Convention, 
Boise,  Idaho,  December  13,  1965 
I  am  honored  to  be  asked  to  keynote  your 
annual  convention.     You,  representatives  of 
the     Idaho     Reclamation     Association,     are 
meeting  at  a  time  when  the  challenges  of 
developing   our   State's  land   and   water    re- 
sources   takes    on    added    emphasis    because 
of  Increased  Interest  nationwide  In  the  value 
of   our   water   resources. 

Your  fine  organization,  with  which  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  work  for  many  years,  has 
had  a  leading  role  in  the  development  of 
Idaho.  I  am  confident  that  you  will  not 
shirk  this  role  at  a  time  when  our  State's 
water  resources  are  being  coveted  by  people 
across  the  Nation  for  a  variety  of  purposes 
other  than  making  our  desert  bloom  and 
produce  for  Idaho. 

Water  is  more  than  a  natural  resource — 
it  Is  a  necessity  of  life.  Here  In  the  United 
States  we  have  lived  more  than  200  years  be- 
fore the  water  problem  became  generally 
acute.  But  the  uses  we  make  of  water  in 
modern  society  are  so  tremendous  that  they 
stagger  the  imagination. 

The  coming  of  our  Industrial  era,  the  rais- 
ing of  our  living  standards,  and  the  Increased 
application  of  water  to  land  have  now  high- 
lighted the  problems  until  In  much  of  the 
Nation  there  Is  grave  and  increasing  concern 
over  water  resources. 

Planning  for  the  development  of  water  re- 
sources has  undergone  a  marked  evolution 
during  the  past  50  years.  At  the  turn  of  the 
century  the  use  of  water  resources  was 
planned  largely  on  a  single-purpose,  single- 
project,  single-agency  basis.  Too  frequently 
other  equally  Important  uses  of  water  were 
overlooked.  This  was  because  no  agency 
was  authorized  to  plan  for  comprehensive 
development.  Each  carried  out  Its  specific 
function  as  prescribed  by  law. 

The  local  people,  through  established 
agencies,  such  as  State  water  resource  boards 
and  or  Interstate  compact  commissions 
should  have  an  effective  voice,  along  with 
the  Federal  agencies  in  this  planning  which 
would  recognlzi  and  properly  weigh  all  the 
varied  and  sometimes  contrary  programs  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  development  of  water 
resources. 

In  the  Northwest  we  are  especially  favored 
with  an  abundance — sometimes  a  super- 
abundance— of  p>otable  water.  This  Is  not  to 
say  that  our  water  Is  always  available  In  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time.  The  problems 
of  distribution  are  always  with  us.  How  to 
capture  nature's  rainfall  on  our  watersheds 
and  then  by  proper  storage  and  supply  man- 
agement mold  this  water  resource  to  best 
achieve  Its  multipurpose  benefits  Is  a  real 
challenge,  but  one  that  is  richly  rewarding. 
These  multipurpose  benefits  must  include 
domestic.  Industrial,  reclamation,  power, 
navigation,  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife. 
No  longer  can  we  tolerate  single-purpose 
planning. 

Here  in  Idaho  finances  are  the  greatest 
stumbling  block  to  Idaho's  desire  to  put  its 
water  resources  to  beneficial  use.  We  must 
look  to  new  financial  sources  as  our  tradi- 
tional ones  are  growing  short.  Water  user 
payments,  power  generation  revenues  and 
flood  control  benefits  from  our  projects  now 
being  studied  will  not  in  most  cases  provide 
needed  finances  for  the  project. 

Idahoans  are  almost  unanlmotis  In  their 
belief  that  to  assure  that  we  do  not  lose 
our  water,  we  muBt  put  It  to  use  on  the  land. 
We  have  a  similar  unanimity  for  such  proj- 
ects as  the  Lower  Teton  Dam,  Lynn  Crandall 
Dam,  supplemental  water  for  areas  south  of 
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tbe  Snake  River  In  Cassia,  Twin  Falls  and 
Owyhee  Counties,  tbe  southwest  Idaho  de- 
velopment project  and  other  projects  as  yet 
unannounced.  Hovever,  It  Is  when  the  sub- 
ject of  getting  these  projects  flnanced  that 
we  see  our  water  resource  development  hopes 
stalemated. 

Projects  with  a  high  beneflt-to-coet  ratio 
that  could  be  paid  out  largely  by  water  U£ers 
have  long  since  been  constructed.  After 
these  were  built  we  used  power  revenues  to 
supplement  water  user  fees  to  Insure  project 
feasibility.  But  the  remaining  water  devel- 
opment projects  In  southern  Idaho  are  far 
beyond  the  ability  of  water  users  to  pay  out 
In  a  reasonable  length  of  time  even  with 
added  power  revenue  benefits  from  the 
project. 

With  the  reduction  of  rates  for  Federal 
p>ower  generation  now  under  the  Bonneville 
Power  AdnrUnlstration.  power  revenues  which 
might  have  been  available  to  future  Idaho 
projects  have  been  reduced.  And  to  date  we 
haven't  been  able  to  get  funds  for  Idaho 
projects  from  Federal  projects  downstream 
in  the  BFA  system  even  though  Idaho  water- 
sheds provide  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
water  which  turns  the  turbines  at  these 
downstream  sites.  Thus,  the  financial  strait- 
Jacket  on  Idaho  water  resource  development 
becomes  tighter. 

Flood  control  benefits  of  Idaho  projects  are 
another  help  In  financing.  However,  the  re- 
cent signing  of  the  Columbia  River  Treaty 
with  Canada  has  preempted  much  of  the 
flood  control  values  that  could  have  come 
from  Idaho  storage,  because  of  the  huge 
amount  of  Canadian  storage,  we  have  already 
purchased  for  this  purpose.  Here  we  see 
another  financial  source  being  materially 
reduced. 

One  basic  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  early 
In  this  statement  Is  the  interdependence  of 
land  and  water.  Any  serious  study  or  plan- 
ning for  one  must  necessarily  and  Inevitably 
Involve  the  other.  Sound  water  resource  de- 
velopment depends  first  of  all  on  a  healthy, 
well-maintained  watershed  This  is  of  pri- 
mary Importance. 

Several  yeajs  ago  I  spent  a  sununer  In 
Afghanistan  Investigating  the  economic 
feasibility  of  a  large  reclamation  develop- 
ment. There  I  found  that  centuries  of  water- 
shed abuae  had  first  removed  all  of  the 
timber  from  the  slopes  and  the  higher  eleva- 
tions. Overgrazing  land  bad  contributed  to 
the  daatructlon  of  the  brush  and  grass  cover, 
leaving  Inaufflclent  vegetation  to  retard  the 
runoff.  Kroalon  was  Inevitable  and  devastat- 
ing almost  beyond  belief.  Soil  movement 
had  bared  the  hlllsldee  to  bedrock  so  that 
there  waa  little  more  runoS  retardation  than 
from  the  roof  of  a  building. 

lAaaonry  arched  bridges  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  long  stood  stark  and  desolate  In 
the  daaert,  mute  evidence  to  the  fact  that 
a  rampaging  river  had  dammed  Its  own  chan- 
nei  by  ludglng  debris  against  the  bridge  piers 
and  than  cutting  a  new  channel  as  If  in 
deOanee  of  man's  effort  to  contain  It.  At 
flood  stace  the  river  was  a  monster  out  of 
control.  In  the  beat  of  summer  when  water 
waa  moat  naaded  the  river  would  shrink  to 
a  docUa.  alucglah  stream,  an  altogether  In- 
adequate fraction  of  lu  flood  stage 

In  Alghanlatan  I  have  seen  drifting  sand 
dunw  uncover  the  bouaei  of  a  village  that 
waa  onoa  Um  canter  of  an  Irrigated  agrlcul- 
tuzaJ  oommunlty.  Here  are  the  gboaU  of 
a  dvUlBMloD  that  perished  for  lack  of 
water — a  allent  Indictment  of  mans  refusal 
to  obaerra  aound  oonaervatlon  practice. 

Thla  la  where  I  learned  more  of  the  im- 
portance at  watarabed  protection  against 
oomplau  ruination.  Hare  It  was  Indelibly 
prlntad  in  my  mind  that  we  cannot  take 
for  grantad  that  water  will  always  be  avail- 
able downatraam,  no  matter  how  we  abuse 
tha  watarabad  upatream. 

In  the  Columbia  Baaln  moat  of  the  water- 
atMd  la  fadaraUj  owned.     Thla  poaea  a  real 


problem  because  the  funds  available  for 
watershed  protection  .jn  public  lands  are  not 
adequate  Moreover,  funds  which  provide 
technical  assistance  to  private  landowners 
for  sou  conservation  have  been  substantially 
reduced  in  the  administration's  budget 

In  order  to  protect  our  watersheds,  some- 
time in  the  not  too  distant  future,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  levy  against  power  s:iles  for 
lieadwater  conservation  purposes.  IncludUiR 
additional  headwater  storage  A  very  small 
assessment  per  kilowatt  hour  on  al!  power 
sold,  public,  private.  Federal,  and  non-Federal 
iUlke  could  provide  a  fund  to  keep  the  water- 
sheds healthy  A  prudent  buslnessinan  em- 
ploys similar  methods  to  protect  his  long- 
range  Interest  No  less  prudent  should  be 
our  approach  to  sound  conservation  and 
watershed  protection. 

A  second  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
there  is  no  single  uniform  policy,  no  magic 
formula  relating  to  water  resources  which 
can  be  applied  to  all  parts  of  the  country 
at  all  times  and  In  all  places  The  prob- 
lems Involve  particular  needs  and  uses  of 
water  from  State  to  State,  from  basin  to  basin 
and  from  region  to  region. 

While  it  Is  generally  sound  to  plan  coordi- 
nated development  of  water  resources  by 
large  river  basin  areas,  it  is  possible  to  place 
too  much  Importance  on  this  concept  with- 
out giving  full  consideration  to  the  States 
as  sovereign  units  In  basin  complexes  because 
the  large  river  systems  have  no  respect  for 
State  lines  For  example,  basin  planners 
must  concede  the  validity  of  water  rights 
that  are  perfected  under  State  law 

Too  often  the  upstream  Stales  of  a  river 
basin  are  short  changed  in  the  allocation  of 
benefits  derived  from  main  stem  plants  down- 
stream A  case  in  point  is  the  Columbia 
Bisln  Testimony  before  congressional  com- 
mittees indicates  '.hat  some  13  million  aver- 
age kilowatts  i:f  hydroelectric  power  can  be 
developed  in  the  US  portion  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  Basin  that  will  be  cheaper  than 
an  alternate  source  Most  of  thl.=  power  de- 
velopment win  be  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton or  on  Its  boundary  Yet  the  watersheds 
of  the  State  of  Washington  will  supply  but 
a  small  part  of  the  water  that  passes  through 
these   mains  tern   turbines 

Washingt(  n  watersheds  contribute  less 
than  3  percent  of  the  water  at  Grand  Cou- 
lee. 8  percent  of  the  water  at  Chief  Joseph, 
and  13  percent  of  the  water  at  McNary. 
Thus  most  of  the  water  originates  on  up- 
stream watersheds,  but  the  downstream  rec- 
lamation projects  receive  a  lion's  share  of 
the  benefits  Simple  equity  would  call  for 
a  sharing  of  downstream  benefits  with  up- 
stream States  which  supply  the  water. 

Insofar  as  upstream  Canada  is  concerned 
the  United  States-Canada  Treaty  gives  rec- 
ognition to  the  contribution  that  will  be 
msde  by  yet-to-be-buUt  Canadian  storage. 
A  cash  payment  of  more  than  one-quarter  of 
a  billion  dollars  has  been  made  by  the  United 
States  to  Canada  This  will  pay  for  Canada's 
entitlement  to  a  share  of  increased  produc- 
tion at  U.S  plants  downstream  made  pos- 
sible by  Canadian  storage  for  a  30-year  pe- 
riod. Bear  In  mind  that  not  1  gsaion  of 
new  water  will  be  added  to  the  Columbia. 
What  will  be  accomplished  Is  a  partial  regu- 
lation of  the  steamflow.  storing  the  fiood 
peaks  and  releasing  the  water  when  normal 
streamflowB  are  lowest.  In  addition  Canada 
will  receive  t64  million  for  flood  control 
benefits  to  the  United  States. 

This  treaty  Is  a  great  step  forward  in  river 
baaln  planning.  As  a  former  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  section  of  the  InternaUonal  Joint 
Commission.  I  was  privileged  to  work  on  the 
early  stages  of  the  Columbia  Treaty  and  I 
know  firsthand  the  months  and  years  of 
asaembllng  the  basic  data  which  preceded 
the  additional  months  and  years  of  hard 
bargaining  The  significant  fact  Is  that 
an  accord  was  reached  and  consummated  In 
a  treaty  thus  Indicating,  at  the  international 


level,  a  meeting  of  trained  minds  as  to  the 
value  of  upstream  watershed  and  storage 
resources. 

Likewise  the  upstream  watershed  and  stor- 
age resource  of  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
and  Oregon  make  a  contribution  similar  to. 
and  perhaps  even  greater  than,  that  to  be 
made  by  Canada. 

Now  someone  will  probably  challenge  this 
comparison  on  the  basis  that  much  of  the 
U.S.  headwater  storage  Is  for  reclamation 
and  that  part  of  this  water  is  consumptively 
used.  The  answer  Is  that  the  purpose  of  up", 
stream  storage  Is  to  capture  the  floods  at  or 
near  the  source  and  to  release  the  stored 
waters  as  needed. 

Irrigation  accomplishes  this  purpose  ad- 
mirably. Even  the  water  that  Is  lost  by 
transpiration  or  evaporation  Is  returned  in 
the  form  of  added  precipitation.  Only  that 
small  part  which  becomes  a  part  of  the 
plant  Is  truly  lost. 

In  Idaho,  on  the  Snake  River  alone,  we 
have  between  8  and  9  million  acre-feet  of 
storage  now  through  reclamation  projects. 
Two-thirds  of  this  water  returns  to  the 
Snake  River  during  Its  low  flows.  Thus, 
by  shaping  and  Improving  the  runoff  pat- 
tern, reclamation  contributes  substantial 
flood  control  benefits  and  hydropower  bene- 
fits as  well. 

At  present  time  no  provision  Is  made  for 
upstream  States  to  share  In  downstream 
beneflu  and  there  Is  no  provision  in  the 
law  for  such  a  sharing.  Nor  Is  there  any 
provision  In  the  law  that  would  prohibit 
some  such  arrangement  as  a  Columbia  Basin 
project  account  through  which  upstream  rec- 
lamation projects  might  share  in  the  down- 
stream power  revenues  as  an  aid  to  reclama- 
tion beyond  the  ability  of  the  water  users 
to  pay.  This  Is  not  an  unreasonable  arrange- 
ment. 

Let  us  review  briefly,  the  evolution  of  rec- 
lamation law.  The  basic  reclamation  law. 
beginning  In  1902.  required  that  the  cost  of 
Irrigation  facilities  be  repaid,  but  without 
interest.  Even  though  such  projects  bene- 
fited directly  many  other  {>eople  In  the  com- 
munity, the  water  users  were  responsible  for 
the  repayment  of  the  total  cost.  Under  this 
general  requirement  the  projects  which  were 
relatively  simple  and  easy  to  build  were  con- 
structed, leaving  the  more  complicated  and 
expensive  ones  undeveloped.  Although  many 
of  these  more  complicated  and  expensive 
Irrigation  projecu  are  desirable  and  worth- 
while, the  water  users  are  unable  to  return 
the  Irrigation  costs  In  full  and  It  U  thus 
Impossible  to  establish  their  feasibility  un- 
der reclamation  law  without  repayment  as- 
sistance from  sources  other  than  the  project 
lands. 

In  recognition  of  this  situation  the  Con- 
gress has  from  time  to  time,  enacted  legis- 
lation providing  for  the  use  of  power  rev- 
enues to  assist  In  the  return  of  costs  of  a 
reclamation  project. 

Up  until  now  only  an  Individual  project- 
by-project  approach  has  been  legislated  In 
the  Paclflc  Northwest.  To  Illustrate:  the 
Columbia  Basin  Reclamation  project  In  the 
State  of  Washington  of  1  million  acres  will 
require  financial  assistance  In  the  amount 
of  ^474  nUlUon  from  power  revenues  from 
Grand  Coulee  Dam.  By  1975  the  power  costs 
of  Grand  Coulee  with  Interest  will  have  been 
paid  back  to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
net  power  revenues  from  1975  to  2022  are 
pledged  to  pay  that  part  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  reclamation  project  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  water  users  to  pay.  The  water  users 
on  thla  project  will  pay  9125  million. 

This  project  Is  an  outstanding  example 
of  a  thoroughly  sound  reclamation  project 
integrated  physically  and  financially  with  a 
specific  power  project  and  using  a  substan- 
tial block  of  asalstance  from  project  power 
revenuee. 

However,  under  thla  piecemeal  approach, 
the    development   of   a   reclamation   project 
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depended  entirely  upon  the  accident  of  loca- 
tion and  the  physical  possibility  of  develop- 
ing power  In  connection  with  Irrigation  on 
each  side  specific  project.  Other  reclama- 
tion projects  of  equal  merit  but  having  no 
direct  tle-ln  with  a  hydropower  Installation 
could  not  be  developed  unless  power  as- 
sistance was  made  available  from  another 
source  not  directly  a  part  of  the  reclama- 
tion project. 

Congress  has  met  this  problem  In  three 
major  river  basins  of  the  West  by  providing 
for  the  use  of  power  revenues  to  aid  Irriga- 
tion on  a  basin  wide  basis.  The  effect  of  this 
action  has  made  possible  the  development 
of  desirable  but  Isolated  Irrigation  projects 
by  providing  financial  assistance  from  the 
pooled  net  power  revenues  of  all  Federal 
power  projects  In  the  basin  after  power  costs 
and  interest  have  been  repaid  to  the  Federal 
Goverrunent.  The  basins  where  this  basin 
account  principle  applies  include  the  Mis- 
souri, the  Upper  Colorado,  and  the  central 
valley  of  California 

To  date  all  efforts  to  Implement  a  basin 
account  for  the  Columbia  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful In  lieu  of  a  basin  account  a  few 
Isolated  irrigation  projects  In  the  lower  basin 
have  been  tied  to  a  specific  Federal  power 
project  not  physically  a  part  of  or  In  any  way 
connected  with  the  Irrigation  project  for 
which  financial  assistance  is  sought. 

In  my  opinion  this  practice  discriminates 
unfairly  against  an  upstream  State  which 
supplies  much  more  water  for  main  stream 
powerplants  than  the  downstream  State 
which  Is  the  sole  beneficiary  of  all  funds 
that  might  be  available  for  Irrigation  assist- 
ance from  these  downstreem  plants.  More- 
over, it  could  lead  to  the  rejection  of  a  sound 
reclamation  project  In  an  upstream  State  In 
favor  of  a  downstream  project  of  less  merit. 
The  use  of  political  muscle  to  reserve  all 
power  benefits  downstream  exclusively  for 
downstream  reclamation  assistance  does  vio- 
lence to  the  concept  of  the  interdependence 
of  land  and  water  resotu-ces.  It  works  a 
gross  injustice  on  upstream  States  simply  be- 
cause the  accident  of  a  State  boundary  may 
separate  the  upstream  watershed  from  the 
downstream  hydroplanls. 

For  many  years  the  National  Reclamation 
Association  lias  been  on  record  to  the  effect 
that  reclamation  development  on  a  basin 
wide  multipurpose  basis  Is  the  only  manner 
In  which  full  utilization  of  river  basin  water 
resources  can  be  realized. 

A  baslnwlde  Coliunbla  project  account 
should  be  properly  funded.  I  do  not  con- 
tend that  the  Federal  power  projects  alone 
shall  carry  the  whole  burden  of  assistance 
to  future  reclamation.  Every  hydropower- 
plant  in  the  Columbia  Basin  should  con- 
tribute to  the  project  account  whether  It  be 
Federal,   private,   or   non-Federal   public. 

Federal  power  projects  do  not  require  li- 
censes from  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
All  other  hydroplants  do  require  50-year  li- 
censes. As  in  other  river  basin  accounts  no 
funds  would  be  available  from  Federal  hydro 
projects  until  the  power  costs  plus  Interest 
are  repaid  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
then  only  such  unasslgned  revenue  that  has 
not  been  already  pledged  as  authorized  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  reclamation. 

In  the  case  of  licensed  projects  no  fi- 
nancial assistance  should  be  required  under 
existing  licenses  but  should  be  a  part  of  rate 
base  for  a  license  renewal. 

The  amount  of  assistance  required  and 
what  legislation  Is  necessary  to  implement  a 
Columbia  Basin  project  account  are  matters 
that  should  be  discussed  in  a  proper  forum 
between  the  States  Involved  and  I  believe 
the  proper  forum  is  a  Columbia  Basin  com- 
pact meeting. 

Back  In  1951  when  I  was  Governor  of 
Idaho,  at  my  Instigation,  a  Columbia  Baaln 
compact  proposal  waa  made  by  Idaho  to  the 
other  basin  States.  Over  the  years  numerous 
meetings   were    held   and   more   than   ones 


an  acceptable  compact  seemed  near  accom- 
plishment. Having  worked  on  the  Columbia 
Treaty,  I  know  how  worthwhile  and  produc- 
tive such  discussions  can  be.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  agreement  among  the  State  will  soon 
be  reached,  for  I  earnestly  believe  the  com- 
pact concept  has  a  very  real  and  mutually 
valuable  place   in   Interstate  negotiations, 

At  present,  the  compact  seems  to  be  stalled 
I  regret  that  this  is  so.  But  a  new  approach 
to  cooperative  planning  may  be  provided  by 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1965 
which  I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor.  The  need 
Is  great  for  serious  conferences  between 
authorized  representatives  of  the  several 
States  In  the  Columbia  Basin.  All  of  the 
States  now  have  proper  agencies  to  engage 
In  open  discussions  of  our  many  common 
problems.  Idaho's  new  water  resources 
board  Is  off  to  a  good  start.  I  applaud  Its 
effort  and  Its  willingness  to  tackle  the  prob- 
lems without  fanfare  or  delay. 

I  turn  now  to  another  matter  which  should 
be  of  grave  concern  to  Idaho  reclamationists 
and  conservationists.  Recently  there  was 
Introduced  in  the  Congress  the  administra- 
tion's wild  rivers  bill  which  would  designate 
five  rivers  In  the  United  States  to  be  pre- 
served in  their  wild  state.  Included  In  the 
five  are  Idaho's  Salmon  and  Clearwater  Riv- 
ers. 

Both  of  these  rivers  are  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  Columbia  B.isin  develop- 
ment as  detailed  In  House  Document  531 
adopted  by  the  81st  Coi.gress,  2d  session 
This  document  Indicates  that  the  combined 
runoff  of  the  Salmon  and  Clearwater  Rivers 
Is  greater  than  the  total  runoff  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  and  that  the  combined 
hydroelectric  potential  of  these  two  rivers  Is 
greater  than  the  hydroelectric  production  of 
Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
Is  the  paying  partner  for  the  "cash  register" 
which  supports  the  1 -million-acre  project  In 
the  State  of  Washington.  This  will  point  up 
the  magnitude  of  the  economic  values  which 
will  be  lost  to  Idaho  If  the  wild  rivers  bl" 
passes  In  Its  present  form. 

Now  we  In  Idaho  agree  that  our  two  rivers 
have  wild  characteristics  in  abundance.  We 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  need  to  preserve  for 
posterity  something  of  this  irreplaceable  re- 
source. We  know,  too,  that  two-thirds  of  the 
area  of  Idaho  is  federally  owned,  and  that,  of 
all  the  States  In  the  Union,  Idaho  has  the 
largest  area  set  aside  for  a  single  purp>oee 
wilderness  use — a  wilderness  that  Is  traversed 
by  many  miles  of  streams  of  unsurpassed  wild 
beauty. 

So  In  Idaho  we  have  a  double  loyalty  In  our 
great  love  for  the  wild,  In  our  determination 
to  protect  our  great  wildlife  and  recreation 
resources  and  In  our  desire  to  grow  and  de- 
velop agriculturally  and  Industrially.  We  be- 
lieve that  these  objectives  are  not  Incom- 
patible. 

We  are  pleased  that  Idaho  can  contribute 
so  much  In  wild  beauty,  spawning  grounds, 
wildlife  and  recreation  resources,  and  water 
in  great  abundance  to  the  community  of 
Northwest  States,  but  frankly  we  believe  that 
some  place  In  this  whole  picture  there  should 
be  a  measure  of  reciprocity. 

Because  they  are  Important  to  Idaho  rec- 
lamationists, I  quote  the  minority  view  of 
Senators  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  Gordon  Allott. 
Lkn  Jordan.  Milward  Simpson,  and  PAtu, 
Fannin,  on  S.  1446.  the  wild  rivers  bill: 

"We  agree  with  the  concept  that  certain  of 
our  Nation's  great  scenic  rivers  should  be  pre- 
served In  their  free-flowing  condition.  We 
agree  that  such  rivers  should  be  set  aside  to 
promote  sound  water  conservation  and  the 
public  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  scenic,  flsh, 
wildlife,  and  outdoor  recreation  values.  We 
agree  that  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  pre- 
serve, develop,  reclaim,  and  make  accessible 
for  the  beneflt  of  all  the  people  selected  parts 
of  the  Nation's  free-flowing  rivers  Is  a  com- 
mendable objective.    This  Is  a  highly  praise- 


worthy use  of  America's  dwindling  resources 
to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demand  of  our 
pleasure-seeking  population  and  has  Its 
rightful  place  In  the  overall  plan  of  national 
outdoor  recreation. 

"We  agree  In  the  proper  use  of  river  basin 
planning  for  additions  to  the  system  as  out- 
lined In  section  3tc)  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, as  well  as  the  general  procedures  set 
forth  m  sections  3(d)   and  3(e). 

"A  river  or  rivers  should  not  be  Included 
In  the  wild  river  system  if  such  Inclusion 
would  seriously  disrupt  the  present  or  po- 
tential higher  beneficial  use  of  the  river  or 
the  economy  of  the  area  through  which  the 
river  flows  or  which  It  serves.  No  river 
should  be  set  aside  In  i>erpetult5_tPom  future 
harnessing  to  supply  water  for  our  cities,  for 
agriculture,  for  flood  control,  to  generate 
hydroelectric  power,  or  to  aid  navigation 
without  careful  and  thorough  study  to  deter- 
mine whether  It  is  feasible  and  desirable  In 
the  public  interest.  Review  should  be  made 
of  all  comprehensive  river  basin  plans,  and 
potential  alternative  uses  of  the  water  and 
related  land  resources  Involved  must  be 
evaluated. 

"Section  3(b)  and  following,  of  S  1446, 
provide  the  procedure  whereby  certain  desig- 
nated and  new  rivers  may  be  added  to  the 
wild  river  system.  Such  additions  are  sub- 
jected to  a  most  thorough  study  and  evalua- 
tion at  all  levels  of  government  and  by  any 
and  all  agencies  which  may  profess  an 
Interest.  This  Is  not  so  with  respect  to  those 
rivers  designated  in  section  3(a) .  The  rivers 
listed  In  section  3(a)  become  'instant'  wild 
rivers  upon  the  signing  of  the  legislation, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  rivers 
may  be  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  river  basin 
plan  or  subject  to  future  study  under  State 
or  Federal  laws 

"Congress,  at  this  session,  enacted  Into  law 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1965 
(Public  Law  89-801.  Its  specific  purpose  Is 
to  Inventory  and  evaluate  the  water  resources 
of  the  Nation,  river  by  river.  State  by  State, 
basin  by  basin,  with  Federal,  State,  and  local 
partlclp.atlon.  Congress  also  enacted  Into 
law  the  Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act 
(Public  Law  89-72).  whereby  It  expressed  Its 
intent  to  encourage  non-Pederal  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  recreation  and  flsh 
and  wildlife  enhancement  features  of  Federal 
water  resources  projects.  The  act  recognizee 
that  there  are  non-Federal  as  well  as  Federal 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  the  provision 
of  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  and  flsh 
and  wildlife  enhancement  and  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  Federal  water  agencies  will 
work  with  the  States  and  local  governments 
In  the  determination  of  the  scale  and  devel- 
opment of   these  aspects  of  recreation. 

"Both  of  the  above  acts  contemplate  com- 
prehensive study  before  further  action.  We 
do  not  feel  that  such  study  has  been  given, 
or  a  complete  Investigation  Into  the  feasi- 
bility of  Including  In  the  wild  river  system 
the  two  wholly  Idaho  rivers,  the  Salmon  and 
the  Clearwater,  has  been  made. 

"The  committee  considered  and  rejected 
amendments  submitted  by  Senator  Jordan 
which  would  have  removed  the  two  Idaho 
rivers  from  the  'Instant'  section,  section  3(a) . 
and  placed  them  In  the  study  section,  section 
3(b) .  while  at  the  same  time  placing  a  mora- 
torium on  any  further  development  of  the 
rivers  pending  a  full  and  comprehensive 
study  of  the  potential  economic  need  for 
future  development  of  the  rivers.  It  Is  our 
belief  that  further  study  would  not  defeat 
the  purpose  of  this  legislation  and  that  the 
public  has  the  right  to  know. 

"Both  of  these  rivers  are  a  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  Columbia  Baaln  develop-, 
ment.  Incorporated  In  House  Document  531 
adopted  by  the  Slst  Congress.  2d  session. 

"The  combined  runoff  of  the  Salmon  and 
Clearwater  Rivers  is  greater  than  the  total 
runoff  of  the  Colorado  River  and  the  com- 
bined hydroelectric  potential  la  greater  than 
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Orand  CouIm  or  greater  th&n  all  hydroelec- 
tric potential  on  tbe  entire  Colorado  River. 

"Back  tbrougH  the  years  theae  rlvera  (es- 
pecially the  Salmon)  have  been  protected  aa 
sanctuaries  for  anadromoua  tish  spawning. 
UnUl  the  dams  versus  flah  controversy  is  set- 
tled no  development  plans  are  being  pressed. 
Ever  since  the  building  of  Grand  Coulee 
Dam.  which  destroyed  all  upstream  anad- 
romous  flsb  runs  above  that  point,  the  few 
remaining  spawning  beds  have  increased  in 
value  and  importance. 

"The  salmon  problem  will  be  solved  in 
one  of  two  ways:  no  salmon  at  all  in  the 
upper  reaches  (as  appears  possible  now)  or  a 
me*"s  will  be  found  to  pass  salmon  over 
dams.  (The  new  750- foot  Dworshak  Dam 
will  have  facilities  for  migrating  salmon.) 
In  either  case,  it  may  be  possible  to  have 
both  flah  and  dams  in  the  not  too  distant 
future.  Until  this  is  solved  no  one  proposes 
dams  and  we  do  not. 

"The  Importance  of  the  decision  to  be 
made  here  must  not  be  taken  lightly.  We  are 
not  arguing  for  dams  in  wild  rivers.  We  do 
argue  for  the  right  to  evaluate  the  effect  of 
plan  changes. 

"The  economic  effect  of  an  abrupt  change 
for  the  Salmon  and  Clearwater  from  the  plan 
adopted  in  House  Document  531  is  a  subject 
of  great  concern.  A  Columbia  Basin  account 
does  not  exist.  Thtu  the  full  economic  shock 
of  this  change  from  full  development  to 
freeflowlng  status  will  be  borne  by  Idaho 
alone.  This  Is  unwarranted,  unnecessary, 
and  Inequitable.  Idaho's  greatest  resource 
is  water — It  has  no  fossil  fuels.  To  deprive 
one  State  of  the  right  to  evaluate  the  eco- 
nomic potential  of  two  great  rivers  with  a 
combined  value  equal  to  that  of  a  fully  devel- 
oped Grand  Coulee  with  its  million-acre 
reclamation  project  or  the  equivalent  of  a 
fully  developed  Colorado  River  Is  the  greatest 
inequity  In  this  bUl. 

"The  defeated  JcM^an  amendment  would 
have  placed  these  two  Idaho  rivers  In  the 
study  eectlon  with  full  guarantee  to  protect 
their  free-flowing  status  until  the  economic 
dislocations  are  studied  and  worked  out. 
The  Green  River  in  Wyoming,  which  faced 
similar  controversy,  was  moved  from  the 
'Instant'  section  to  the  study  section  of  the 
bill  for  fiirther  study. 

"This  preaent  bill  creates  a  National  Wild 
Rivers  System.  But  there  Is  no  language  in 
the  bUl  that  would  provide  even  partial  com- 
pensation to  a  State  for  economic  losses  re- 
sulting from  a  change  of  plans  from  full 
development  to  freeflowlng  status  of  its  riv- 
ers. Surely  It  Is  not  Intended  to  penalize 
one  State  excessively.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  least  that  should  be  done  Is  to 
rcfard  the  Inclusion  of  the  Salmon  and 
Clearwater  Rivers  in  the  'instant'  section  of 
the  bill  ■■  a  Columbia  Basin  contribution. 
This  would  Involve  full  basin  account  status 
for  Idaho  In  the  community  of  Coltmibla 
Badn  States.  For  this  there  is  ample  prece- 
dent. Kren  In  this  bill  the  segment  of  the 
Mlasourl  Blver,  now  in  the  study  section.  If 
placed  In  the  wild  rtver  system  would  be  a 
MlswMirl  Basin  contribution  to  the  system 
ratlMf  than  a  contribution  wholly  and  solely 
by  lion  tana. 

"We  think  It  U  Important  that  wild  rivers 
be  deslgiuited  where  the  people  are  so  that 
many  more  ean  enjoy  this  resource.  The 
boantlas  attaching  to  wild  river  designation 
sbouM  not  be  oonflned  to  areas  already 
ssrred  by  abundant  rasouroes  for  outdoor 
reoreatton.  This  Is  so  important  that  per- 
haps no  State  should  have  two  rivers  until 
all  State*  have  one  river  so  designated.  Ttie 
stated  purpoae  to  reclaim  and  restore  could 
very  well  apply  to  such  rivers  ss  the  polluted 
Totcna»e  which  is  a  national  disgrace. 

"As  hM  bMn  mntioned  before,  the  primary 
parpoM  of  th«  bill  Is  to  keep  the  wild  rivers 
In  a  frecllowlnf  condition.  A  report  from  the 
OedaciMU  Surrey,  Department  of  the  Xn- 
lartor.  ladicetee  that  the  Salmon  Blver  and 


the  Clearwater  River  may  be  too  wild.  These 
fivers  are  the  worst  flooders  on  the  Columbia 
River  system. 

"While  these  two  rivers  In  an  average  year 
contribute  only  14  percent  of  the  normal  flow 
Of  the  Columbia  River  at  The  Dalles,  in  1948. 
when  millions  of  dollars  of  damage  was  done 
by  the  flood  waters  of  the  Columbia,  the 
Salmon  and  the  Clearwater  contributed  27 
percent  to  the  floodflow  In  the  disastrous 
flood  of  1964,  the  two  rivers  contributed  30 
percent.  Dworshak  Dam.  now  under  con- 
struction on  the  north  fork  of  the  Clearwater. 
would  only  reduce  these  percentages  to  23  and 
26 Vj  percent,  respectively. 

"The  bill  prohibits  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission from  authorizing  a  dam  or  other 
project  work  under  the  Federal  Power  Act 
In  any  wild  river  area  except  as  specifically 
authorized  by  Congress  It  should  clearly  be 
understood  that  no  legislation  could  pre- 
vent Congress  from  authorizing  necessary 
and  desirable  flood  control  projects  or  other 
public  works  of  any  kind  If  any  subsequent 
Congress  made  such  a  decision. 

WATXa    RIGHTS 

"During  the  consideration  of  this  bill  by 
the  Interior  Committee,  certain  amend- 
ments submitted  by  us  were  adopted  by  the 
committee  and  are  a  part  of  the  bill  as  sec- 
tions 5(d)  and  5(h).  These  amendments 
clearly  express  the  Intent  of  the  committee 
that,  by  the  passage  of  this  legislation  there 
will  be  no  change  in  the  established  princi- 
ples of  Federal-State  water  law. 

"There  will  not  be  a  reservation  or  appro- 
priation of  all  unappropriated  water  of  the 
rivers  and  streams  Included  In  the  wild  river 
system  areas.  There  will  be  a  reservation  of 
waters  only  for  the  purposes  outlined  In  the 
bill  and  only  In  quantities  necessary  to  ac- 
complish these  purposes 

"When  acquiring  water  rights  for  wild  river 
purposes,  rights  which  are  vested  under  es- 
tablished principles  of  State  or  Federal  law. 
Just  compensation  shall  be  paid. 

"The  Jurisdiction  of  the  States  over  waters 
of  any  stream  Included  in  a  wild  river  area 
should  not  be  affected  by  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  The  Federal  Government  should  be  re- 
quired to  comply  with  State  laws  when  su;- 
qulrlng  water  rights  or  vested  Interests  there- 
in. 

"We  shall  reoffer  amendments  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Senate  which  will  expressly 
confirm  these  principles.  Subsequent  to 
committee  action,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  advised  that  it  does  not  object  to 
the  adoption  of  these  amendments." 

In  his  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate endorsing  the  national  wild  rivers  sys- 
tem. Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
had  this  to  say : 

"The  President,  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  of  January  4,  1965,  called  attention 
to  the  need  to  protect  the  beauty  of  America, 
which  he  noted  has  sustained  our  spirit  and 
enlarged  our  vision  for  more  than  three  cen- 
turies. He  expressed  the  hope  that  some  of 
the  unspoiled  stretches  of  our  waterways 
will  be  preserved  under  a  wild  rivers  bill. 
There  is  a  need  to  act  now  to  protect  this  part 
of  our  heritage. 

"In  his  February  8  message  on  natural 
beauty  the  President  recommended  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  wild  rivers  system. 
The  enactment  of  the  draft  bill  enclosed  with 
this  letter  will  carry  out  that  recommenda- 
tion. The  bill  is  designed  to  preserve,  re- 
claim, and  make  available  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  American  i>eopIe  specifically  chosen 
segments  of  the  Nation's  diminishing  re- 
sources of  free-flowing  rivers. 

"While  river  flows  have  been  harnessed  to 
aid  navigation,  control  floods,  increase  farm 
productivity,  and  hydroelectric  power,  too 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  impor- 
tance of  protecting  the  very  water  we  drink 
and  the  values  of  fish  and  wildlife,  scenic,  and 
outdoor  recreation  resources.  These  values, 
although   often   measureless  in  commercial 


terms,  should  be  preserved  by  a  program  that 
will  guarantee  America  her  heritage  of  un- 
spoiled, unpolluted,  free-flowing  rivers.  Our 
belief  is  shared  by  a  wide  range  of  public 
and  private  authorities,  and  the  time  to  act 
is  now,  before  it  Is  too  late." 

So  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  disagree  In  prin- 
ciple with  the  purpwse  and  objectives  of  a 
National  Wild  Rivers  System.  I  repeat  also 
from  the  language  of  the  minority  views  that 
no  provision  is  made  to  compensate  a  Stute 
for  economic  losses  resulting  in  a  change  of 
plans  from  full  development  of  its  rivers  to 
less  than  full  development  in  order  to  pro- 
vide free-flowing  wild  rivers  "for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  American  people." 

I  believe  the  wild  rivers  bill,  S.  1446,  should 
be  amended  to  correct  what  obviously  might 
be  an  unreasonable  diminution  of  a  State's 
natural  resource  potential  for  a  national 
purpose. 

Without  attempting  to  suggest  the  wording 
of  such  an  amendment,  certain  basic  equities 
should  be  maintained.  For  example:  If  the 
dedication  of  the  output  of  the  watersheds 
of  a  State  is  made  "for  all  of  the  people"  then 
all  of  the  people  should  make  fair  restitution 
to  the  State  for  the  loss  of  potential  economic 
alternate  development.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  should  be  broad  enough  to  cover 
any  wild  river  In  any  State. 

It  Just  happens  that  Idaho  is  a«ked  to  con- 
tribute two  of  the  flve  rivers  of  the  Initial 
Wild  Rivers  System.  It  Just  happens  that 
Idaho's  two  rivers  have  greater  economic 
value  linder  alternate  development  than  all 
the  other  rivers  mentioned  in  the  bill. 

The  amendment  should  provide,  therefore, 
that  whatever  net  economic  losses  are  sus- 
Ulned,  that  State  should  receive  from  the 
Federal  Government  a  nonreimbursable 
credit  for  application  to  water  resource  de- 
velopment as  determined  by  that  State,  ap- 
proximately equal  to  the  loss  sustained. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  precedence  for  the  use 
of  nonreimbursable  costs  In  resource  devel- 
opment.   Let  me  cite  a  few: 

The  rivers,  canals,  and  harbors  of  the  Na- 
tion have  been  improved  and  maintained 
from  the  Federal  Treasury.  There  is  no  re- 
imbursement. The  users  of  the  waterways 
pay  nothing  for  the  transportation  arteries 
Into  which  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  poured.  It  Is  Justified  on  grounds 
that  cheaper  transportation  by  water  is  a 
national  asset. 

A  second  precedent  is  foimd  in  the  Flood 
Control  Act.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  by  the  PedersJ  Government 
to  protect  people,  farmlands,  home,  and  In- 
dustries from  the  ravages  of  floodwaters.  No 
portion  of  the  funds  so  paid  is  reimbursable, 
or  ever  has  been.  This  is  based  on  the  propo- 
sition that  safety  from  flood  damage  makes 
for  a  greater  national  prosperity. 

A  third  and  even  more  lllunUnatlng  prev,e- 
dent  is  found  in  the  authorization  of  several 
recent  projects  wherein  the  benefits  calcu- 
lated for  recreation  and  for  flsh  and  wildlife 
are  capitalized  and  treated  as  nonreimburs- 
able Items.  To  Illustrate,  the  Touchet  divi- 
sion of  the  Walla  Walla  projects  will  cost 
•15,709.000.  of  which  nearly  $8  mUllon,  or 
more  than  SO  percent,  is  allocated  to  flsh  and 
wildlife  enhancement,  a  nonreimbursable 
Item.  Again,  under  the  Justification  that 
such  development  Is  a  national  asset. 

What,  then,  could  be  so  unfair  in  recog- 
nizing the  need  to  make  a  State  whole  if  cer- 
tain of  Its  resources  are  taken  for  all  the 
people  of  the  Nation — ^resources  which,  under 
alternate  develoiHnent,  would  enrich  the 
economy  of  the  State  concerned. 

Senate  bill  1446  provides  for  a  review  board 
consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
who  shall  be  Its  chairman,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the 
Chairman  of  the  P'ederal  Power  Oommlssion, 
and  the  Governors  of  the  several  States. 

The  purpose  of  this  board  Is  to  consider 
the  cbaoc*  of  clrcimutanoes  of  the  status  of 


any  river  Included  within  the  National  Wild 
Blvers  System  and  to  report  to  each  Con- 
gress any  significant  changes  that  might  call 
for  legislative  action. 

The  duties  of  this  review  board  could  be 
expanded  to  include  making  a  determina- 
tion of  economic  losses  to  a  State  arising 
from  inclusion  of  a  river  or  rivers  In  the  Na- 
tional Wild  Rivers  System  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people.  Restitution  could  be  pro- 
vided In  the  form  of  nonreimbursable  credit 
for  such  water  development  assistance  as  the 
preempted  resources  might  have  made  to  a 
State's  economy  under  full  or  at  least  an 
alternate  plan  of  development.  Such  non- 
reimbursable credit  should  be  utilized  en- 
tirely at  the  discretion  of  the  affected  State. 

I  ask  you  as  reclamatlonists  to  weigh  care- 
fully the  merit  of  the  plan  I  suggest  here. 
This  plan  Is  definitely  in  the  interest  of  wise 
use  and  proper  conservation  of  our  land  and 
water  resources  without  imposing  undue 
burden  on  any  area.  I  urge  the  proponents 
and  the  sponsors  of  S.  1446  to  Join  me  in  my 
effort  to  make  a  wild  river  bill  workable  and 
equitable. 

The  amendment  should  be  written  in  gen- 
eral language  to  cover  all  dislocations  in  all 


other  States  where  wild  rivers  are  Involved. 
This  is  simply  the  application  of  the  ac- 
cepted rule  in  water  resource  developmt*nt 
that  recreation  and  flsh  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement are   nonreimbursable   items. 

What  is  Idaho's  stake  In  such  an  amend- 
ment? Let  us  look  at  some  figures  on  S. 
1446  which  are  used  here  for  illustrative 
purposes  only,  subject  to  the  refinement  that 
proper  research  will  provide.  On  the  credit 
side  of  the  account  the  Northwest  will  gain 
the  preservation  of  a  flsh  resource  calcu- 
lated by  the  Flsh  and  Wildlife  Service  to  be 
worth  $11,062,000  per  year. 

On  the  debit  side  Idaho  will  lose  potential 
hydroelectric  production  estimated  In  House 
Document  No.  531  as  being  in  excess  of  2  mil- 
lion kilowatts  valued  conservatively  at  »40 
million  per  year.  Idaho  will  also  lose  the 
flood  protection  that  proper  stream  regula- 
tion would  provide.  But.  from  a  reclamation 
standpoint  by  far  the  most  Important  point, 
is  that  Idaho  will  also  lose  the  reclamation 
assistance  that  this  hydroelectric  production 
would  provide  in  a  total  amount  not  less 
than  t400  million  based  on  the  fact  that  a 
comparable  hydroelectric  output  at  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  provides  that  amount  of  as- 
sistance to  about  1  million  acres  of  new  land. 


SENATE 

Friday,  J.\nuary  14,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Bishop  W.  Earl  Ledden.  Wesley  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Washington,  D.C.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Lord  of  all  being,  throned  afar, 
Thy  glory  flames  from  sun  and  star; 

Center  and  soul  of  every  sphere. 
Yet  to  each  loving  heart  how  near! 

We  bless  Thy  name  that  Thou  art  near, 
near  enough  to  hear  us  when  we  call 
upon  Thee.  Our  need  is  great,  and  we 
pray  that  Thou  wilt  cleanse  and  empower 
us  to  do  Thy  will  for  each  one  of  us  this 
day. 

Especially  do  we  seek  divine  blessing 
upon  Thy  servants  in  this  Chamber  now 
confronted  with  responsibilities,  so  mas- 
sive and  so  many,  in  this  new  session  of 
the  Congress. 

May  they  find  the  needed  strength,  and 
renewed  confidence,  &s  they  turn  to  Thee 
In  the  petitions  of  the  ancient  prayer 
which  they  may  make  their  own: 

"Direct  us,  O  Lord,  In  all  our  doings, 
with  Thy  most  gracious  favor,  and  fur- 
ther us  with  Thy  continual  help,  that  in 
all  our  works,  begun,  continued,  and 
ended  in  Thee,  we  may  glorify  Thy  holy 
name,  and  finally,  by  Thy  mercy,  obtain 
everlasting  life,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord."    Amen. 


cated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
of  his  secretaries. 


Jones,  one 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
January  10.  1966.  and  Wednesday,  Janu- 
ary 12,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


I  have  spent  enough  time  at  the  bargaining 
table  with  our  Canadian  neighbors  on  similar 
water  resource  problems  to  know  that  Idaho 
has  an  interest  In  wild  rivers  legislation  that 
must  be  protected  and  defended  by  proper 
amendment  before  the  bill  is  passed. 

To  sum  up :  I  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  be- 
ginning: Finances  are  the  greatest  stumbling 
block  to  Idaho's  future  reclamation  develop- 
ment. There  Is  general  unanimity  for  such 
projects  as  Lower  Teton,  Lynn  Crandall,  for 
supplemental  water  for  Salmon  Palls,  new 
water  and  supplemental  for  other  vast  areas 
on  both  sides  of  the  Snake  River  in  eastern 
and  southern  Idaho,  the  southwestern  Idaho 
development  project  which  must  include 
also  the  Welser,  Payette,  and  pumping  proj- 
ects in  the  Bruneau  and  Wlckahoney  areas. 

Idaho's  reclamation  future  depends  on  de- 
veloping a  reliable  paying  partner  to  supple- 
ment what  the  water  users  can  pay. 

Idaho  must  look  to  the  output  of  Its  own 
watersheds  for  this  source  This  is  Idaho's 
entitlement — our  resource  heritage. 

Before  we  surrender — without  compensa- 
tion— Idaho  reclamation's  potential  cashbox 
to  a  National  Wild  Rivers  System,  let  us  be 
sure  we  know  what  we  are  doing. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 


REPORT  ON  OPERATION  OF  INTER- 
NATIONAL COFFEE  AGREEMENT- 
MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  is  the  first  annual  report  on  the 
operation  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  required  by  section  5  of  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  Act  of 
1965  (Public  Law  89-23>. 

The  International  Coffee  Agreement 
represents  an  important  element  of  our 
foreign  policy,  especially  as  that  policy 
Is  directed  toward  the  problems  of  the 
less-devel(«Jed  countries.  Our  participa- 
tion in  the  agreement  should  help  make 
It  possible  to  avoid  the  sharp  rises  and 
falls  in  coffee  prices  that  have  adversely 
affected  U.S.  consumers  and  growers  of 
coffee  in  foreign  coimtrles  alike.  Sta- 
bility of  prices  will  help  those  countries 
heavily  dependent  on  coffee  exports  to 
plan  for  and  carry  out  their  economic 
development  and  diversification  pro- 
grams. The  steady  economic  progress  of 
these  countries  Is,  in  turn,  an  important 
stimulus  to  a  healthier  and  more  stable 
political  climate  In  each. 

I  believe  that  during  1965  the  dual 
aims  of  the  agreement — adequate  sup- 
plies of  coffee  to  consumers  and  markets 
for  coffee  to  producers  at  equitable 
prices — have  been  met.  I  am  also  con- 
fident that  the  Congress  will  view  with 
satisfaction  the  spirit  of  international 
cooperation  that  has  increswlngly  come 
to  characterize  the  operation  of  this 
agreement.  The  passage  of  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  Act  permitted  its 
Implementation  for  the  year  that  t)egan 
October   1,   1966.     The   results  to  date 


justify  our  confidence  that  the  agree- 
ment will  further  advance  the  national 
Interest  of  the  United  States. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  WHi-rr  House,  January  14.  1966. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  Joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  767)  authorizing  the  President  to 
proclaim  National  Ski  Week ;  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  767) 
authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim 
National  Ski  Week,  was  read  twice  by  ita 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


LIMITATION      OP      STATEMENTS 
DURING  MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

ROBERT  G.  DUNPHY,  SERGEANT  AT 
ARMS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  «nd  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 
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The  resolution  (S.  Res.  168)  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Betolved,  That  Robert  Q.  Duaphy.  ot 
Rhode  Iiland.  be,  aad  he  U  hereby,  elected 
Scrgeftnt  at  Anna  and  Doorkeeper  of  the 
SenaU. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  no- 
tice that  tlie  Dunphy  family — his  wife 
and  five  children — are  present. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  to  the  chil- 
dren about  their  daddy  that  they  perhaps 
do  not  know,  and  that  Is  the  high  esteem 
and  affection  in  which  their  daddy  is 
held  by  all  the  Members  of  this  august 
body. 

Bob  Dunphy  came  to  us  as  a  youijg 
boy  In  1941,  when  he  was  employed  in  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

In  1942  he  went  away  to  World  War 
n.  After  the  termination  of  that  con- 
flict, he  came  back  to  us.  In  1955  It  was 
my  honor,  together  with  my  senior  col- 
league at  that  time,  the  venerated  Theo- 
dore Prands  Green,  to  sponsor  Bob  Dun- 
phy as  Deputy  Sergeant  at  Arms. 

During  the  time  that  he  has  served  in 
that  capacity,  he  has  earned  the  admira- 
tion and  affection  of  every  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  present  to  the 
conference  Tuesday  his  name  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  high  ofiSce  of  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  this  man,  who  is 
still  young,  will  serve  this  body  with  great 
distinction.  I  know  of  no  man  who  is 
better  qualified  for  that  post.  He  is  a 
man  of  even  temperament  and  great 
ability.  I  know  he  will  do  an  excellent 
job.  one  that  will  reflect  credit  not  only 
upon  his  wife  and  children,  but  also  upon 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
Join  wholeheartedly  in  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  He  offered  Bob  Dunphy  s  name 
in  the  Democratic  conference,  and  the 
nomination  was  seconded  by  the  Sena- 
tor's colleague,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [  Mr.  Pkll ] . 

All  of  us  have  every  confidence  in  the 
integrity  and  ability  of  Robert  Dunphy, 
of  Rhode  Island,  who  is  now  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
add  a  word  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  said.  Although  we  all 
regret  the  departure  of  Joe  Duke  as 
Sergeant  at  Arms.  I  believe  we  can  com- 
mend the  conference  for  selecting  Bob 
Dunphy  as  his  successor.  I  am  satisfied 
that  a  better  selection  could  not  have 
been  made.  I  know  that  Bob  Dunphy 
will  render  distinguished  service  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DIRK8EN.  Mr.  President,  oc- 
CMtona  of  retirement  and  succession  al- 
wajra  oome  as  an  admixture  of  both 
sorrow  and  joy. 

Bob  Dunphy  succeeds  Joe  Duke. 
Thirty-four  years  ago.  In  the  middle  of 
the  depreailon,  Joe  Duke  contacted  his 
Senator.  Henry  Fountain  Ashurst  in  the 
hope  that  Joe  could  come  to  Washing- 
ton and  MTT*  In  aome  public  capacity. 

H«  began  hla  lerTlce  in  Senator 
Aahmst's  office.  He  has  served  Senators 
and  the  Senate  with  real  distinetlon  and 


affability  and  friendliness  from  that  day 
to  his  retirement. 

Now  he  is  succeeded  by  the  one  who  has 
been  his  assistant  for  nearly  12  years. 

Bob  Dunphy  is  one  of  the  friendliest 
public  servants  that  I  have  ever  encoun- 
tered. He  tries  always  to  serve  to  the 
very  best  of  his  ability  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  To 
him  I  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship  as  he 
joins  the  group  of  Senate  officials  who 
serve  this  body.  I  wish  him  and  his 
family  well. 


RETIREMENT  OF   JOSEPH   C    DUKE 
AS   SERGEANT   AT  ARMS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  per- 
sonal regret  and  the  regret  of  the  entire 
Senate  for  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Duke,  of  Arizona. 

Joe  Duke  wanted  to  retire  on  three 
previous  occasions,  but  at  my  personal 
urging  and  request  he  remained.  Finally, 
he  reached  the  point  where,  because  of 
his  health  and  the  health  of  his  wife,  he 
had  to  get  away  to  rest  and  recuperate. 

It  is  with  great  sorrow  and  deep  regret 
that  we  note  his  departure.  However,  we 
are  extremely  fortunate  to  have  in  the 
person  of  his  successor  a  man  of  the 
caliber  of  Robert  Dunphy. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  expressions  which 
have  Just  been  uttered  by  the  minority 
leader,  the  majority  leader,  and  the  Sena- 
tors from  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont,  are 
certainly  reechoed  among  each  of  us  who 
sits  in  this  Chamber. 

I  call  Joe  Duke  my  friend — so  does  the 
minority  leader  and  the  majority 
leader— so  do  all  of  us.  Joe  Duke  has 
ministered  to  the  wants  and  needs  of 
Senators  in  a  superb  manner.  From  time 
to  time,  I  look  forward  to  .seeing  him  in 
the  State  of  Arizona,  as  he  will  be  a 
neighbor  of  mine. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  excellent  man  who  now  is 
in  retirement.  Bob  Dunphy  is  made  of 
the  same  kind  of  cloth.  He.  too,  may 
look  forward  to  a  tenure  of  responsibil- 
ity as  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate 
with  the  same  high  caliber  of  service  in 
which  the  multitudinous  responsibilities 
of  that  office  were  discharged  by  his 
predecessor. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    I  wish  to  add  a 
few  words  regarding  Joe  Duke 

Yesterday,  I  wrote  him  a  letter  ex- 
pressing my  appreciation  for  his  help- 
fulness and  fairness.  I  will  not  discuss 
lu  detail  here  the  contribution  which  he 
made  to  tlie  work  of  the  Senate  but  I  feel 
that  I  should  mention  here  some  of  the 
qualities  which  made  him  so  valuable  to 
this  body:  He  was  always  fair,  impartial, 
and  helpful  to  every  Mranber  of  the 
Senate  no  matter  on  which  side  of  the 
alBle  he  sat. 

To  me,  that  is  as  high  a  compliment 
ae  I  can  pay  him.  because,  of  course,  his 
was  a  partisan  appointment.  Despite 
the    fact    that    he    was    selected    by 


the  majority  party  he  carried  out  his 
responsibilities  in  a  way  that  made  us 
all  feel  he  was  our  friend  and  helper  as 
we  carried  on  our  work  as  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

I  am  sure  that  his  successor,  Mr.  Dun- 
phy, will  carry  on  in  the  same  manner 
because  of  his  experience  and  associa- 
tion with  Joe  Duke. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Serutor  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I.  too,  would  like  to  add 
my  words  of  commendation  to  the  great 
record  which  Joe  Diike  created  as  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  known  him  for  a  long  while. 
He  has  been  Sergeant  at  Arms  most  of 
the  time  I  have  been  in  the  Senate.  Joe 
Duke  Is  the  kind  of  Senate  employee  of 
whom  every  Member  can  be  proud. 

In  every  sense  of  the  word,  he  was 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  not 
of  one  particular  party  or  one  particular 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  I  have  never  made  a  request  of  Joe 
Duke  which  he  did  not  fulfill  with  both 
dispatch  and   cheerfulness. 

It  may  well  be — I  know  nothing  about 
it — that  he  may  have  conferred  more 
kindnesses,  courtesies,  and  favors  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  Senate  than  he 
did  on  the  Republican  side.  If  he  did,  It 
was  our  fault.  We  may  not  have  had 
as  much  imagination  or  ambition  in 
making  requests  as  did  others,  but  I  can 
say  that  I  have  heard  many  Republican 
Senators  in  past  years  applaud  the  fair- 
ness, the  objectivity,  and  the  courtesy  of 
Joe  Duke. 

I  am  happy  that  Bob  Dunphy  has  been 
trained  by  him.  I  do  not  know  Bob 
Dunphy  as  well  as  I  know  Joe  Duke,  but 
I  feel  that,  having  been  trained  under 
that  kind  of  tutelage,  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  the  same  kind  of  fair,  courteous, 
and  helpful  service  that  we  have  always 
enjoyed.  Certainly,  we  will  give  Mr. 
Dunphy  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
the  fact — and  we  do  so  with  great 
confidence. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia? 

Mr.  AfANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AOBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  in  expressing  my 
keen  appreciation  of  the  kind  of  service 
rendered  the  Senate  by  our  former  Ser- 
geant at  Arms.  Joe  Ehike,  and  to  express 
regret  that  he  is  leaving  us. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body 
through  most  of  the  service  of  Mr.  Ehike 
as  Sergeant  at  Arms,  and  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  14  years  previous 
to  that.  I  am  therefore  able  to  judge 
him  both  by  his  own  performance  and  by 
ccwnparlson.  By  that  test,  he  has  been 
an  excellent  public  servant,  and  I  dislike 
to  see  him  go. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  can 
be  certain  that  that  will  be  the  policy  of 
Bob  Diuiphy. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  I  share  the  sentiments  of  all 
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my  colleagues  when  I  say  that  we  will  be 
very  sorry  to  see  Joe  Duke  retire  after  30 
years'  service  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Joe  has  been  a  friend  to  all  of  us  and 
we  junior  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
never  forget  his  great  kindness  and  use- 
ful advice  during  our  early  days  in  these 
halls. 

Joe  has  discharged  his  duties  as  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  with  great  honor;  he  has 
worked  diligently  to  Insure  the  efficient 
operation  of  his  office;  and  he  has  proved 
an  invaluable  friend  to  all  of  us. 

I  know  that  Bob  Dunphy,  our  new  Ser- 
geant at  Arms,  will  carry  out  the  heavy 
responsibilities  of  this  office  with  the 
same  diligence  and  care.  And  I  know 
that  Joe  is  pleased  that  his  successor  is 
so  ably  qualified  to  discharge  these  im- 
portant duties. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  Joe  Duke 
for  a  job  well  done,  and  I  extend  to  him 
my  thanks  for  his  great  help  and 
assistance. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  all  going  to  miss  having  Joe  Duke 
around.  His  ability  and  efficiency  as 
Sergeant  at  Arms  have  helped  to  keep 
the  Senate  institution  operating 
smoothly  for  all  the  years  of  my  tenure. 
Although  he  is  still  a  relatively  young 
man.  he  has  served  us  as  Sergeant  at 
Arms  for  15  years.  He  has  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  in  dealing  with  the 
many  administrative  details  handled  by 
his  office.  He  has  aided  me  many  times 
with  counsel  and  personnel  problems. 
I  am  sure  he  has  had  his  difficulties  in 
resolving  the  conflicts  that  arise  when 
such  efficient  service  is  being  rendered 
to  all  his  100  bosses,  but  he  can  take 
pride  in  the  smooth  manner  in  which 
these  questions  have  been  resolved. 

I  shall  miss  him;  we  shall  all  miss  him. 
He  has  aided  the  entire  Senate. 

We  wish  him  a  happy  and  well-earned 
retirement. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
with  other  Senators  who  have  paid  trib- 
ute to  our  Sergeant  at  Arms,  Joe  Duke, 
who  has  retired.  I,  for  one  Senator, 
am  much  indebted  to  Joe  Duke  for  the 
many  kindnesses  that  he  extended  to 
me. 

I  know  that  all  Senators  will  miss  him. 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  this  morning 
in  wishing  that  his  health  will  improve 
as  his  burdens  are  lightened  by  retire- 
ment, and  that  the  years  ahead  will  be 
many  and  happy  ones  for  him  for  his 
family. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  in  a  note 
advising  me  of  his  retirement,  Joe  Duke 
prefaced  his  remarks  with  the  phrase. 
It  is  with  a  feeling  of  sadness."  It  is 
with  an  equally  deep  feeling  of  sadness 
that  I  rise  to  bid  farewell  to  this  fine 
Wend  and  dedicated  public  servant. 

I  have  known  Joe  Duke  most  of  my  life. 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  observing  his 
work  as  Senate  Sergeant  at  Arms  for 
many  years.  I  know,  as  every  Member 
of  this  body  knows,  that  he  has  given 
added  stature  and  immeasurable  value  to 
the  post  he  has  held  for  so  long. 

The  Senate  has  been  fortunate  to  have 
so  able  and  tireless  a  man  as  Joe  Duke 
serving  as  Sergeant  at  Arms.  Congress 
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as  a  whole  has  benefited  from  the  work 
of  Joe  Duke,  and  so  has  the  Nation. 

Certainly  he  richly  deserves  all  the 
happiness  that  awaits  him  in  retirement. 
But  we  will  miss  him.  And  I  suspect 
that  he  will  miss  us. 

So  it  is  with  a  mixture  of  happiness 
and  sadness,  actually,  that  I  say  goodby 
to  Joe  Duke.  Together  with  the  goodby 
I  offer  my  sincere  best  wishes  for  the 
happiness  that  follows  fulfillment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
who  have  come  to  rely  with  confidence 
upon  the  ability  and  unfailing  courtesy 
of  Joseph  C.  Duke  are  saddened  by  his 
retirement. 

The  office  of  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate  is  a  difficult  and  demanding  posi- 
tion, but  Joe  Duke  earned  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  every  Member  who  served 
in  this  body  by  the  efficient  and  effective 
performance  of  his  duties.  He  has  truly 
earned  his  retirement. 

As  an  Arizonan  it  is  with  particular 
pride  that  I  want  to  note  again  that  Joe 
is  a  native  of  my  State  who  began  his 
career  of  service  to  the  Senate  with  the 
late  Senator  Henry  Fountain  Ashurst. 
Despite  his  many  years  in  Washington 
he  has  never  lost  his  affection  for  home, 
and  I  know  he  is  looking  forward  to  full- 
time  enjoyment  of  Arizona's  sunshine 
once  again. 

All  of  us  have  lost  a  true  and  faithful 
servant  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term. 
And  I  know  everyone  in  the  Senate,  as 
well  as  his  host  of  friends  in  the  Capital, 
wish  Joe  Duke  the  fullest  possible  meas- 
ure of  health  and  happiness  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  learned 
this  week  of  the  retirement  of  my  old 
friend,  Joseph  C.  Duke,  as  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  this  body. 

I  have  known  Joe  Duke  for  30  years, 
from  the  days  when  he  was  a  Capitol 
policeman  and  I  was  a  law  student  at 
Georgetown,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
we  have  been  friends  all  those  years. 

A  lot  of  water  has  fiowed  under  the 
bridge  since  that  time,  but  Joe  Duke  has 
remained  essentially  the  man  I  knew 
back  in  the  1930's— warmhearted,  gen- 
erous, intelligent,  knowledgeable,  effi- 
cient, and  loyal. 

Now,  he  has  earned  his  rest,  and  I 
wish  him  well. 

But  I  must  confess  that  I  feel  a  twinge 
of  envy,  too,  because  Joe  Duke  will  be  re- 
turning to  the  great  Southwest  which  is 
home  to  both  of  us,  and  there  is  no  finer 
place  in  the  world  in  which  to  live. 

In  his  15  years  as  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  that  of- 
fice expanded  enormously,  but  Joe  Duke 
took  the  new  demands  in  stride  and 
continued  to  serve  the  Senate  in  exem- 
plary fashion. 

I  know  of  no  individual  who  is  held 
in  higher  esteem  by  the  Members  of  this 
body,  and  I  know  of  no  individual  who 
is  more  deserving  of  that  esteem. 

In  the  short  time  that  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  he  has  helped  me 
and  my  staff  in  a  hundred  different  ways, 
making  the  adjustment  to  this  office  far 
easier  than  It  might  otherwise  have  been. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  me  when 
I  read  the  announcement  that  Joseph  C. 
Duke,  Sergeauit  at  Arms  of  the  Senate, 
was  retiring.  For  15  years  he  has  per- 
formed outstanding  service  in  that  im- 
portant position.  I  consider  that  he  is  a 
fine  public  servant.  Over  the  years  he 
has  been  most  helpful  to  me  and  I  know 
that  he  has  been  helpful  to  my  colleagues. 
I  hope,  as  all  Senators  do.  that  he  will 
very  speedily  recover  his  full  and  com- 
plete health. 

All  his  many  friends  on  and  off  Capitol 
Hill  are  all  very  sorry  indeed  that  he  has 
chosen  to  retire.  Joe  Duke's  record  sis 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate  was 
one  of  unfailing  courtesy,  competence, 
knowledge,  and  efficiency.  He  was  a 
credit  to  the  Senate,  an  institution  which 
he  loved  and  which  he  served  with  com- 
plete dedication. 

We  shall  all  miss  Joe  Duke.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  wishing  Godspeed 
and  happy  landings  to  this  fine  public 
servant  who  is  leaving  us,  and  all  good 
things  to  him  and  Mrs.  Duke. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The    PRESIDENT   pro   tempore    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  Property  or  Services  tor  Experi- 
mental,    Developmental,     or     Research 
Work 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C..  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  property  or  services  for  ex- 
perimental, developmental,  or  research  worlc, 
for  the  6-month  period  ended  June  30.  1965 
(With  an  accompanying  report  i ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

Report  on  Research  FACiLrriES 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  research  facilities,  grants  exe- 
cuted, fiscal  year  1965  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report):  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

Reports  on   Agreements  Concluded   tJNDER 

.'iGRlCrLTURAL   TRADE   DEVELOPMENT  AND   AS- 
SISTANCE Act  or  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Associate  Administra- 
tor, Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  agreements  concluded  dur- 
ing the  month  of  September  1966,  under  title 
I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  agreements  concluded  during  the 
month  of  October  1965,  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Report  or  National  Forest  Reservation 
Commission  'S.  Doc.  No.  74 1 
A  letter  from  the  President.  National  For- 
est Reservation  Commission,  Washington, 
DC,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
of  that  Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
JUne  30,  1965  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  with  an 
UluBtration. 
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iMrmoTEUxwT  or  Laws  ADicnnsTBUD  bt  Fauc 

CBBR   AOMODnVTBATIOir 

A  latter  from  tb«  Oovemor,  Farm  Credit 
Admlnlstntlon,  WMhlngton,  DC,  tnnamlt- 
tlnc  k  drsft  of  propowd  leglalktlon  to  amend 
Taxloua  provlBlonB  of  the  lawi  administered 
by  tb»  Farm  Cr«dlt  Administration  to  Im- 
prove operations  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purpoMa  (with  accompanying  papers):  to 
the  Committee  on  Apiculture  and  Forestry. 

BCFOSTS  OK    ■XVOBT-lMPOST   BANK   INSUKANCK 
AICD   OUAEANTKXS   ON   VS.   BXPOSTS 

A  letter  from  tbe  Assistant  Secretary,  Ex- 
port-Import B»nk  of  Washington,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  reporting,  pursuemt  to  law,  that 
tbs  smcwint  of  Kzport-Import  B«nk  Insur- 
aacs  and  giwrantees  on  U.S.  exports  to  Yugo- 
sUtU  for  ths  month  of  October  1088,  not 
previously  reported,  totaled  •722,682.  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export-Import 
Bank  at  Washington,  Washington.  D.C..  re- 
portlnc.  punuant  to  law.  that  the  amount 
at  sacport- Import  Bank  insurance  and  guar- 
antees on  UjB.  exports  to  Yugoslavia  for 
the  month  at  November  190S.  not  previously 
reported,  totaled  •100.960;  to  the  Oommlt- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

SrsTncBrr  oir  Xawutxtm  RnrDSBsr  bt  thi 
T7jB.  Coust  or  Claims  (S.  Doc.  No.  7S) 
A  letter  from  the  clerk.  n.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  Wsshlngton,  D.C.,  transmltUng,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  statement  on  Judgments  ren- 
dered by  that  court,  for  the  year  ended 
September  SO,  1005  (with  an  accompanying 
document);  to  the  Committee  on  Approprla- 
ttoos  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

RSMBTS   OK   AFPBOVAL    OF   liOANB   TO    CSBTAIN 
■UCTXIC  OOOPBaATTVSS 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Bectrlfleatlon  Administration,  Department 
of  Acrteulture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  appronral  of  a  loan  to  the  Indiana 
Statewide  Rural  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc., 
the  Boater  Bnergy  Division,  of  Osgood,  Ind. 
(wtth  aooompanytng  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  frotn  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Eleetrlflefttloo  Administration,  Department 
of  AgrUmlture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
OQ  the  approval  at  a  loan  to  the  Southern 
minola  Power  Cooperative,  of  Marlon,  ni. 
(with  Booompanylng  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  trom  the  Administrator.  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  tbe  approval  at  a  loan  to  the  Big  Rivera 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Corp..  of  Hender- 
son, Ky.  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Appropriations. 

B^>onB  OM  RBAfpoanoNiczMT  of 
AmuniATBnrs 
Thirteen  letters  from  the  Director,  B\ireau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the 
Prealdent.  dated  October  38.  October  28.  No- 
vember 17.  November  32,  November  23, 
December  21,  December  21,  December  23. 
December  27.  December  28.  Deoemiber  28, 
and  December  29.  1086.  reepecUvely.  report- 
ing, pursuant  to  law.  that  B\udry  appn^ma- 
tlons  In  the  various  departments  were  reap- 
portioned on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the 
neoeeslty  for  supplemenUI  estimates  of  ap- 
propriations: to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

R^FOKT  OM  TsANsm   or  Rsszasch  ams 
Dbtklopxxmt  Fums 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Nstlonal 
AerooautlaB  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C..  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  transfer  of  research 
and  development  funds,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964  (with  an  aooompanylng  report);  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Appropriations. 


RiPOBT  ON  Rkal  and  Pessonai.  Prorbtt  or 
DsPASTMXNT  or  DxrsNBs 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
tranamlttlng,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
real  and  pwrsonaJ  property  of  that  Depart- 
ment, as  of  June  30.  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report ) ;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Patmbnt  or  Special  Allowances  to  Depend- 
KNTB  or  Members  or  the  Unwormed 
Services 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  ULake  jjermtment  the  act  of 
May  22,  1965.  authorizing  the  payment  of 
special  allowances  to  dependents  of  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  to  offset  expenses 
Incident  to  their  evacuation,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompmnylng  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

Report  on  Otticers  on  Drmr  Wrrn  Head- 
QtTARTEts.  Department  or  the  Armt  and 
Armt  General  Staff 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  number  of  officers  on  duty  with  Head- 
quarters, Department  of  the  Army  and  the 
Army  General  Staff,  as  oX  September  30,  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  report  i :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Department  of  the  Armt 
Plight  Pat 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
Department  erf  the  Army  flight  pay,  for  the 
6-month  period  ended  December  31,  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report i :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Appointment  or  Col.  WnxiAM   W    Watkin, 
Jr.,  PRorEssOR  or  U.S.  Militabt  Academy 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation   to    authorize    the    appointment    of 
Col.    William    W.    Watkin,    Jr.,    professor    of 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant   colonel.   Regular   Army,  and   for 
other  purposes   (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per); to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Reports  or  U.S.  Soldiers'  Home 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  the  US.  Soldiers'  Home,  for  the  fiscal 
year    1966,    together    with    a    report    of    the 
annual    ln8f>ectlon    of    the    home.    1965,    by 
the  Inspector   General   of   the   Army    (with 
accompanying    reports  i ;    to    the    Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

R«IMBiniSEMENT     OP     FEES      PAID     BT      CERTAIN 

Members  or  the  Uniformed  Services 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  sections  404(d)  and  408  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  to  be  re- 
imbursed under  certain  circumstances  for 
the  actual  cost  of  parking  fees,  ferry  fares, 
and  bridge,  road,  and  tunnel  tolls  (vrtth  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed   Services. 

RsposT  ow  Aa  PoRCs  Miutart  Constrttction 
Contracts  Awarded  WrrHour  CoMPrmiON 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  military  construction  contracts 
awarded  without  competition,  for  the  8- 
month  period  ended  June  30,  1066  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on   Omens   Assigned  or   Ditailko 
TO  Pblmaitxnt  Dutt  at  the  Skat  or  Gov- 

XSKMSNT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department 
of  the  Air  Force,  reporting,  piirsuant  to  law, 
that,  as  of  September  30,  1986,  there  was  an 
aggregate  of  2.225  officers  assigned  or  detailed 


to  permanent  duty  In  the  executive  part  of 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Air  Force  FLTnfo  Pat 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department 
of  the  Air  Force.  Washington,  DC,  trans- 
mltting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Air 
Force  flying  pay,  for  the  6-month  period 
ended  August  31,  1966  (with  an  accompany. 
Ing  report);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Repobt  on  Militart  Procurement  Actions 
FOR  Experimental,  Dkvxlopmental,  or  Re- 
SEARCH  Work 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  Wash- 
Ington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  military  procurement  actions  for 
experimental,  developmental,  or  research 
work  in  the  Interest  of  national  defense  or  in- 
dustrial mobilization,  for  the  6-month  period 
ended  June  30,  1965  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Rdort  on  Additional  PAdLrmss  Projects 
Proposed  fob  Air  Force  Reserve 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), Washington,  D.C.,  reporting,  pur- 
suant  to  law,  on  the  location,  nature,  and 
estimated  cost  of  certain  additional  facil- 
ities projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken  tat 
the  Air  Force  Reserve:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Project  for  Naval  and  Marine 
Corps  Resbive 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions) ,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  an  ad- 
ditional project  for  the  Naval  and  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  at  Galveston,  Tex.  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Projects  for  Air  National  Guard 
AND  Air  Force  Reserve 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions) ,  transmitting,  punuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  projects  for  the  Air  National  Guard 
and  Air  Force  Reserve  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Repobt  on  Procurement  Receipts  for  Med- 
ical  Stockpile   of   Civil  Defense  Emer- 

OBNCT    SUPPLIBS    AND    EQUtPMENT    PttRPOSES 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  the  actual  procurement 
receipts  for  medical  stockpile  of  civil  defense 
emergency  supplies  and  equipment  purpose*, 
for  the  quarter  ended  September  80,  1966;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Coast  Guars  Flioht  Pat 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
U>ry  of  the  Tieasury,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  Coast  Guard  flight  pay,  for  the  8- 
month  period  ended  December  31,  1966;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Strategic  and  Cbitical  Materials 
Stockpilino  Pbocram 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  strategic  and  critical  material* 
stockpiling  program,  for  the  e-month  period 
ended  June  30,  1966  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Report  on  Pbdebal  Contributions  Pro- 
gram— Equipment  and  Faciuties 
A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  De- 
fense. Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Washington.  DC.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  Federal  contributions 
program-^-equipment  and  facilities,   for  ths 
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quarter  ended  September  30,  1966  (with  an 
accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Liquidation  of  Assets  or  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  liquidation  of  assets  of  the  former 
Eeconstructlon  Finance  Corporation,  for  the 
quarterly  period  ended  September  30,  1965 
(With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  on  Export  Control 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
export  control,  for  the  quarterly  period  ended 
September  30.  1965  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Reports  on  Department  of  Defense  Pro- 
curement From  Small  and  Other  Busi- 
ness F^rms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  procurement  from  small 
and  other  buslnesG  firms,  for  the  period 
July-August  1965  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  procurement  from  small 
and  other  business  firms,  for  July-Septem- 
ber 1965  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  procurement  from  small 
and  other  business  firms,  for  July-October, 
1965  (with  an  accompanying  report) :  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Report  on  Progress  of  Liquidation  Activi- 
rriEs  of  Reconsthuction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  Washing- 
ton. DC,  reporting  pursuant  to  law.  on  the 
progress  of  the  liquidation  activities  of  the 
national  defense,  war  and  reconversion 
activities  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  for  the  quarterly  period  ended 
September  30,  1965;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  of  Federal  Depostt  Insubance 
Corporation 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  Washington, 
DC,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  that  Corporation,  for  the  year  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  on  Provision  of  War  Risk  Insubakck 
AND  Certain  Marine  and  Liabilitt  Insub- 
ance FOR  THE  American  Public 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
provision  of  war  risk  insurance  and  certain 
marine  and  liability  Insurance  for  the  Amer- 
ican public,  as  of  September  30,  1966  (with 
*n  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

S«PORT  on  AcnviTiES  Under  Merchant  Ship 
Sales  Act  or  1946 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
•ctlvltles  under  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act 
of  1946.  for  the  quarterly  period  ended 
September  30,  1965  (with  an  accompanying 
f*port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Conmierce. 
^'"port  on  Provision  of  Aviation  Was  Risk 
Insubance 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
n>erce,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 


on  the  provision  of  aviation  war  risk  Insur- 
ance, aa  of  September  30,  1966  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Report  on  Nbxiotuted  Purchases  and  Con- 
tracts Made  by  the  Coast  Guard 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration,  Treasury  Department,  Wash- 
ington. DC,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  repwrt  on  negotiated  purchases  and  con- 
tracts made  by  the  Coast  Guard,  since  May  7. 
1965  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Comme  ce. 

Amendment  of  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisher- 
ies Act  of  1950 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries  Act  of  1950  (Public  Law  845-81) 
(With  an  accompanying  paper):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Permits  and  Licenses  fob  Hydro- 
ELExrrsic  Projects  Issued  by  Federal  Power 

Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman,  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
permits  and  licenses  for  hydroelectric  proj- 
ects Issued  by  that  Commission,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report):  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Repobt  of  Migratory  Bird  Consebvation 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Commission,  Washington,  D.C.. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  CommlBElon,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1065  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  of  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries 
Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director,  Pacific 
Marine  Fisheries  CommLssion,  Portland, 
Oreg.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  that  Commission,  for  the  years  1963 
and  1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  of  Federal  MARrriME  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Marl- 
time  Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

AuTHORmr  FOB  Performance  of  Certain 
Functions  of  the  P'edesal  Aviation 
Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  drsLft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  basic  authority  for  the  performance 
of  certain  functions  and  activities  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and  for  other  pxir- 
poees  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Economic  Inquiky  Into  Pood  Marketing 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
for  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  an  eco- 
nomic report  by  Its  staff,  entitled  "Economic 
Inquiry  Into  Food  Marketing,  Part  m,  the 
Canned  Fruit,  Juice,  and  Vegetable  Indus- 
try" (with  an  accompanying  document);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Publication  of  Federal  Poweb  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting, for  the  Information  of  the  Senate, 
a  publication  entitled  "Statistics  of  Electric 
Utilities  In  the  United  States,  1963,  Publicly 
Owned"  (with  an  accompanying  document); 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


Proposed  Legislation  Rei.atino  to  District 
or  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  act  approved  August  17,  1987,  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  addition  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia registration  of  a  motor  vehicle  or 
trailer  of  the  name  of  the  spouse  of  the 
owner  of  any  such  motor  vehicle  or  trailer 
(with  an  accompanjrlng  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
section  6  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic 
Act,  1925,  as  amended,  and  to  amend  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  act  approved  July  2,  1940,  as 
amended,  to  eliminate  requirements  that  ap- 
plications for  motor  vehicle  title  certificates 
and  certain  lien  Information  related  there- 
to be  submitted  under  oath  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Oom- 
m:6sloners.  District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1926,  as 
amended,  and  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
as  amended,  so  as  to  bring  within  the  pro- 
visions of  such  acts  any  person  operating  a 
motor  vehicle  while  under  the  influence  of  a 
drug  rendering  such  person  incapable  of 
operating  the  motor  vehicle  safely  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District   of  Columbia. 

Report  of  Office  of  Civn,  Defense  of  the 
District  of  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  Office 
of  Civil  Defense  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Report  of  District  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency, 
Washington.  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  that  Agency,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Report  of  the  Chesapeake  Sc  Potomac 
Telephone  Co. 

A  letter  from  the  vice  president,  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  that  company  for  the  year  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  report) :  to  "the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  of  the  GEORorrowN  Barge,  Dock, 
Elevator  &  Railway  Co. 
A  letter  from  the  firm  c/  Steptoe  A  John- 
son, attorneys  at  law,  signed  by  Frederick  8. 
Hill,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
of  the  Georgetown  Barge,  Dock,  Elevator  & 
Railway  Co.,  Washington,  D.C.,  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1966  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Combined  Statement  of  Receipts,  Ex- 
penditubes.  and  balances  of  the  vs. 
Government 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  com- 
bined Ftatement  of  receipts,  expenditures, 
and  balances  of  the  U.S.  Government,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1965  (with 
an  accompanying  document) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Rxpobt  of  ths  Renzootiatton  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Renegoti- 
ation Board,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Board,  for 
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the  flacal  year  ended  June  30,  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Finance. 

RXFCKT  OF  Vrmtura'  AoKiNisraATTOi* 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
eranj'  Affairs,  Veterans'  Administration, 
Waahlngton,  D.C.,  tranamlttlng.  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  that  Administration,  for  the 
flacal  year  ended  June  30,  1965  i  with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

R*porr  ON  Balancb  or  PoanoN  CtraRiNcns 
ACQtTixKD  Without  Patment  or  Dolla«3 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  balances  of  foreign  currencies  acquired 
without  payment  of  dollars,  as  of  June  30, 
IMa  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
ViMT  or  Por«  Paul  VI  to  th*  UNrrao  Nations 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  tranamittlng,  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate,  a  letter  from  Msgr  Franco  Bram- 
bUU,  charg«  d'affaires  a.l.  of  the  apoetoUc 
delegation,  and  a  letter  from  His  Holiness 
Pope  Paul  VI.  to  the  Uembers  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  In  acknowledgment  of  Senate  Reeo- 
lutloa  IftS,  relating  to  his  visit  to  the  United 
Nations  (with  accompanying  papers) :  to  the 
Ootamlttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Rmron  or  VS.  iNroaXATiON  Aoenct 
A  latter  from  the  Oeneral  Counsel,  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  Waahlngton,  DC, 
trmnamlttlng,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
th*t  Agency,  for  the  6-month  period  ended 
December  31.  1964  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

RarOKT  ON  EXCHANOC  SCHOLAaS 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Scholarships,  Department  of  State, 
Waahlngton,  DC.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  exchange  scholars,  dated 
October  IQM  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tlooa. 

Rkpobt  on  DxaroBinoN  or  Ctmtmn  Forbion 
Kxoaa  PamsoNAL  PRomtrr 
A  latter  from  the  Asalstant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  the  Department  of  Defense  on  the 
disposition  of  foreign  excess  personal  prop*- 
erty  located  In  areas  outside  the  United 
States.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
for  the  flseai  year  1966  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

R«FO«T     ON     RSSXABCH     OXANTS     AWAXDED     BT 

DcPAxnoMT  or  Acxictltuxi 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  tranamlttlng,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  research  gr&nu  awarded  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  during  the  flsc&l 
year  1965  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Opera- 
tions. 

RSPOKT    ON    CXBTAIN    PxaSONAI,    PXOPIXTT    Rx- 

CEXWKO  »T  Statk  Suxtlus  Pxopkxtt  Ackn- 

CIXS 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  cov- 
ering personal  property  received  by  State 
•undue  property  agencies  for  dUtrlbutlon  to 
pubUe  health  and  educational  Institutions 
and  cl»ll  defense  organisations,  for  the  quar- 
ter ended  September  30,  1965  (with  an  ac- 
companylng  report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Oorenunent  Operations. 

QmenoMABLi  OaAjrr  or  Co«n  to  UNrrxD 
Amam  Rcmuc 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Congressional 
Llalaon,  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
meot.  Department  of  State,  transmitting,  for 
the  laforaiatlon  of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  that 
Afsneys  reply  to  the  report  of  the  Comp- 
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troUer  General  in  the  matter  of  the  question- 
able grant  of  corn  to  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic under  title  II.  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  ( with  an 
accompanying  paper  i ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

ERRONX0T7S    Purchase    or    Technical    Data 
Package     Prom     Westinchouse     Electric 

CORP. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  copy 
of  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  In 
reference  to  the  erroneous  purchase  of  a  tech- 
nical data  package  from  Westlnghouse  Elec- 
tric Corp..  dated  December  31,  1963  iwlth  an 
accompanying  paper  i;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovernment  Operations. 

Procurement  op  HY-BO  Steel  Plate 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  request,  a  suggested  reply  to  the 
letter  received  from  A  H.  Whitelaw,  Tar  Bar- 
ren HIU,  North  Stonlngton.  Conn.,  which 
related  to  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  the  Congress  In  June  1965,  on  the  pro- 
curement of  HY-80  steel  pl.ue  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Reports  or  Acting  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  examination  of  Financial  Status,  fiscal 
year  1965,  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton, dated  November  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  audit  of  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Banks  supervised  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  for  the 
period  July  1,  1963,  to  December  31.  1964 
I  with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  audit  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  for  the 
period  July  1.  1963,  to  December  31,  1964 
(With  an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  examination  of 
financial  status  of  Gorgas  Memorial  Insti- 
tute of  Tropical  and  Preventive  Medicine, 
Inc.,  for  the  fiscal  year  1965,  dated  December 
1965  (With  an  accompanying  report),  to  the 
Committee   on   Government   Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  savings  In 
transportation  costs  through  utilization  of 
U.S.  air  carriers  rather  than  foreign  air  car- 
riers. Post  Office  Department,  dated  October 
1965  (With  an  accompanying  report i;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  use  of  dollars 
rather  than  foreign  currencies  to  pay  U.S.  ex- 
penses In  the  Republic  of  Korea,  Agency  for 
International  Development,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Department  of  State,  dated 
October  1965  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
sxiant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  unauthorized 
acquUltlon  of  passenger  vehicles  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  dated  October  1965  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  review  of  the 
assignment    of   enlisted    personnel   to   non- 


military  activities.  Department  of  Defense, 
dated  December  1965  (With  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  review  of  Investi- 
gations and  actions  by  certain  agencies  per- 
taining to  Government  employees  licensed  to 
drive  taxlcabs  In  the  IMstrlct  of  Columbia, 
dated  December  1965  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
susmt  to  law,  a  report  on  the  need  for  re- 
appraisal of  task  system  assignments  for 
collection  of  refuse.  Department  of  Sanitary 
Engineering,  District  of  Columbia  Govern- 
ment, dated  December  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  potential  savings 
through  Improved  management  controls  over 
allowances  paid  to  members  of  shore  patrols. 
Department  of  the  Navy,  dated  E>ecember 
1965  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  problems  and  addi- 
tional costs  expected  to  result  from  use  of 
stage  construction  of  the  capital  beltwav. 
Interstate  Route  495,  In  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Department 
of  Commerce,  dated  December  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  potential  savings 
through  the  use  of  houses  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  as  Government 
quarters  for  certain  Coast  Guard  members 
In  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Miami.  Pla..  areas. 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Treasury  Department, 
dated  December  1965  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  Improvement  in 
administrative  audit  of  accrued-leave  pay- 
ments to  reenllstees  by  the  Finance  Center, 
U.S.  Army,  Port  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indi- 
anapolis. Ind.,  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  December  1965  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  need  for  current 
evaluation  of  available  community  housing 
prior  to  construction  of  military  housing 
Department  of  the  Navy,  dated  November 
1965  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations. 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  suspension  of 
competitive  rate  accommodation  exchange 
service  for  U.S.  Oovernment  Personnel  In 
Brazil,  TreastU7  Department  and  Depart- 
ment of  State,  dated  November  1965  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovernment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  Army  aircraft 
grounded  becaiise  of  lack  of  required  repair 
parts.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated  No- 
vember 1965  (with  an  accompanying  report): 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  savings  available 
through  more  extensive  use  of  contract 
vehicle  aerrlce  and  of  certain  mall-bandllng 
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equipment.  Post  Office  Department,  dated 
November  1965  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  need  to  strengthen 
procedures  for  determining  whether  loan  ap- 
plicants are  unable  to  obtain  financing  from 
private  or  cooperative  credit  sources.  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, dated  January  1966  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  review  of  p>ollcles 
and  procedures  applied  In  evaluating  foreign 
source  components  and  barter  bids  for  an 
undersea  cable  communications  system,  De- 
partment of  Defense,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Treasury  Department,  dated  Jan- 
uary 1966  (With  an  accompanying  report): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  examination  of 
financial  statements,  fiscal  year  1965,  Vet- 
erans Canteen  Service.  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, dated  January  1966  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  on  Cancellations  and  Ad,tustments 
OF  Debts  Against  Indians 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
&  report  on  cancellations  and  adjustments 
of  debts  against  certain  Individual  Indians 
or  tribes  of  Indians  (with  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Aflfalrs. 

Report  on  Reclassitication  of  Certain 
Lands  of  North  Platte  Project,  Wyoming 
AND  Nebraska 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
certain  lands  of  the  North  Platte  project.  In 
the  States  of  Wyoming  and  Nebraska,  have 
been  reclassified  regarding  their  suitability 
for  irrigation;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Colorado  River  Storage  Project 
and  Participating  Projects 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  status  of  the  CXilorado  River 
•torage  project  and  participating  projects. 
to:  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1965  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Soil  Survey  and  Land  Classifi- 
cation OF  Lands  in  Bonneville  Unit,  Cen- 
tral Utah  Project 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  an 
adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classification 
has  been  made  of  the  lands  In  the  Bonneville 
unit,  central  Utah  project,  and  that  the  lands 
to  be  Irrigated  are  susceptible  to  the  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  crops  by  means  of  Irri- 
gation (With  accompanying  papers):  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Ineular  Affairs. 
Lands  in  Trust  for  the  Apache  THtBE  of 
Indians 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  declare  that  99.84  acres  of  Gov- 
WTunent-owned  land  acquired  for  Indian 
*<taUnistratlve  purposes  Is  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Apache  Tribe  of  the 
Mescalero  Reservation  (with  an  accompany- 
'Dg  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
iMUlar  Affairs. 

Ewabushment  of  National   Caph-al   Parks 
Memorial  Board 
A  letter  from   the   Assistant  Secretary   of 
we  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 


legislation  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Capital  Parks  Memorial  Board 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Laws  Enacted  by  Guam  Legislatttkc 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the- 
Interlor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  laws  enacted  by  the  Leglslatiu-e  of 
Guam,  during  the  year  1965  (with  accom- 
panying papers):  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Concession  Contracts  in  National 
Parks 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
proposed  concession  contract  to  provide  serv- 
ices for  the  public  In  Mount  Rainier  National 
Park  (with  accompanying  papers):  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  concession  contract  to  pro- 
vide services  for  the  public  at  the  Bullfrog 
Basin  site  of  the  Glen  Canyon  National  Rec- 
reation Area,  Utah  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) :  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  concession  contract  to  pro- 
vide services  for  the  public  at  the  Oregon  In- 
let Pishing  Center.  Cape  Hatteras  National 
Seashore.  North  Carolina  (with  accompany- 
ing papers ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Reports  on  Claims  of  Certain  Indians 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  proceedings 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
the  claim  of  the  Peoria  Tribe  of  Indians  of 
Oklahoma,  docket  No.  66  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  proceedings 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
the  claim  of  the  N(x>ksack  Tribe  of  Indians, 
on  relation  of  Joseph  Louis,  chairman  of  the 
general  council,  docket  No.  46  (with  the  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  O)mmlssloner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  proceedings 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
the  claim  of  the  Citizen  Bank  of  Potawatoml 
Indians  of  Oklahoma,  et  al..  Docket  No.  71-A. 
and  the  Potawatoml  Tribe  of  Indians, 
et  al..  Docket  No.  15-J  (with  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  Washington.  D.C., 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  proceedings 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
the  claim  of  the  Absentee  Shawnee  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma,  et  al..  Docket  No.  334  amended 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  CJommlsslon,  Washington.  D.C.. 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  proceedings 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
the  claim  of  the  Duwamlsh  Tribe  of  Indians, 
Docket  No.  109  (with  accompanying  papers) : 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Conunlssloner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  proceedings 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
the  claim  of  Upper  Chehalls  Tribe,  et.  al.. 
Docket  No.  237  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner.  In- 
dian Claims  Commission.  Washington,  D.C., 


reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  proceedings 
have  been  finally  concluded  v(rtth  respect  to 
the  claim  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  or  Tribe  of 
Indians,  Docket  No.  173  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner.  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  Washington,  D.C.. 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  proceedlngis 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
the  claim  of  the  Otoe  and  Missouri  Tribe  of 
Indians,  Docket  No.  ll-A  (with  accompany- 
ing papers ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  Washington! 
D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  pro- 
ceedings have  been  finally  concluded  with 
respect  to  the  claim  of  the  Ottawa  Tribe 
and  Guy  Jennison,  Bronson  Edwards,  and 
Gene  Jennison,  as  representatives  of  the 
Ottawa  Tribe,  Docket  No.  303  (with  accom- 
panying papers):  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  proceedings 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
the  claim  of  the  Vrow  Tribe  of  Indians, 
Docket  No.  54  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Chiet  Commissioner  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  Washington.  D.C., 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  proceedings 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
the  claim  of  the  Chemehuevl  Tribe  of  In- 
dians, the  Chemehuevl  Tribe  of  Indians  by 
Dan  Eddy.  Docket  Nos.  361  and  351-A  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Osmmlsslon.  Washington,  DC, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  proceedings 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
the  claim  of  the  Peoria  Tribe  of  Indians  of 
Oklahoma,  et  al..  Docket  No.  314  Amended 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Interior    and    Insular    Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  Washington,  DC, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  proceedings 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
the  claims  of  the  Yakima  Tribe,  Docket  No. 
161,  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Colvtlle 
Reservation  as  the  representatives  of  the 
Palous  Band,  et  al.,  Etocket  No.  222,  and 
the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Colville  Res- 
ervation as  the  representatives  of  the  Moses 
Band,  et  al  ,  Docket  No.  224  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner.  In- 
dian Claims  Commission.  Washington,  DC. 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  proceedings 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
the  claim  of  the  Quechan  Tribe  of  the  Port 
Yuma  Reservation.  Calif..  Docket  No.  319 
(With  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  Proceedings  of  Annual  Meeting 
OF  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice.  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Washington, 
DC,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  repKjrt 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
held  at  Washington.  DC  ,  September  22-23. 

1965  (With  an  accompanying  repKDrt ) :   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Report  on  Exemptions  Prom  the  Antitrust 
Laws 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  exemp- 
tions from  the  antitrust  laws  to  assist  In 
safeguarding  the  balance-of -payments  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States,  dated  January  1, 

1966  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Rbpobt  oh  Idkmticai.  Biddimo  ur  Public 
PtocumxicxNT 

A  letter  from  th«  Attorney  Qeneral,  trass- 
mlttlng,  punuant  to  law.  a  report  od  Identi- 
cal bidding  in  public  procurement,  dated 
October  1965  (wltb  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Comn\lttee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

RSPOKT    OK    MlUTABT    PXKSONNKI.    CLKtUi 
SCTTLB)    BT    DKFA>TMKNT   OF    THE    AKMT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
tnuumltting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
military  personnel  claims  settled  by  that 
Department,  for  fiscal  year  1065  (with  ac 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

RiCHABD  C.    MOCKLXa 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
for  the  reUef  of  Richard  C.  MocUer  ( with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Dajcaoks  roa  TiicBn  TsKSPAaa  on  Lands  avd 

CSBTAIN   OTKEa    iNimMlS    IN    LANDS    UNDIX 

JtnasDicnoN  or  Dspaitment  or  thz  In- 
TBUoa  AND  Dxpaktmknt  or  AcRictrLTuaz 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  prescribe  the  measure  of  dam- 
ages for  timber  trespass  on  lands  and  certain 
other  Interests  In  lands  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
on  lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

RBPoar  or  Suavxasirx  Acrtrrrus  Contkol 

BOASO 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  Washington.  DC, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
that  Board,  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  (with  an 
aooompanylng  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

RtfOBT  or  U.S.  CoMMisBioit  ON  Civh.  Rights 
A  letter  from  tbe  Chairman.  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  Washington.  DC.  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Commission,  relating  to  the  failure  of  State 
and   local   offlciala   in   certain   areas   of   the 
South  to  protect  persons  exercising  constitu- 
tional   rights    and    to    prevent    and    punish 
racial    violence    (with   accompanying    docu- 
ments); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Rsposr    or    iMTzaNATioNAi,    Bouni>a>t    and 
WATxm    Commission.    Unttxd    Statcs    and 
Mnaco 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Interna- 
tional Boundary  and  Water  Commission. 
United  SUtes  and  Mexico,  El  Paso.  Tex., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  nnal  report 
of  that  Commission  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Aorrr  Rxpost  or  Jkwism  Was  VraouNS, 
Ua-A.  Nattonal  MncoaiAL,  Inc. 
A  letter  from  tbe  President,  Jewish  War 
Veterans,  CB.A..  National  Uemorlal,  Inc.. 
for  the  period  April  1.  1904.  to  March  31,  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

AoMxasioN  Into  the  Unit«d  Statxs  or 
CnrrAiN  Ditkctob  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  J\utlce.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
Into  the  United  SUtes  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
CommlUee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A0JT7STMENT    Or    IMMWBATION    STATOS    Or 
ClBTAIJf    AI.IXNS 

A  Isttor  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion aad  Naturalisation  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transzaitting,  punuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  entered  relating  to  the  ad- 
JustnwDt  of  the  immigration  status  of  cer- 


tain aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

TSMPOBAST  Admission  Into  the  United 
States  or  Cestain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Rzposts  AocoaoiNG  F^bst  PaxrEKENCE  Classi- 

nCATION  TO  ClXTAIN  ALIENS 

A  letter  from  the  Oommlssioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  re- 
ports according  first  preference  classification 
to  certain  aliens  (with  acccnnpanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Cataloo  or  Fedekal  Prooiams  roa  Individual 
AND  Communitt  Impsovement 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  punruant  to  law,  a 
catalog  of  Federal  programs  for  individual 
and  community  Imjwovement,  dated  Decem- 
ber 16.  1965  (with  an  accompanying  docu- 
ment) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

RXPOBTS    ON    SCIENTinC    OR    Protbssional 

Positions 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration.  Dep>artment  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  sci- 
entific or  profeisslonal  posiiions  in  that  De- 
partment (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Ootnmittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  scientific  or 
professional  positions  In  that  Department. 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service. 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Personnel.  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Washington.  D.C., 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  scientific  or 
professional  positions  in  that  Department, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966  (with  accompanying 
papers ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Washington.  DC,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  Civil 
Service  Commission  position  in  grade  OS-18 
(with  an  accompeujylng  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Report  on  SciXNTiric  and  Professional 
Positions 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency.  Washington. 
D.C..  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  scientific  and  professional  positions  in 
that  Agency,  for  the  calendar  year  1965  (with 
an  accompanying  reports:  to  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalis^ation  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on 
positions  in  grades  GS-ie.  GS-17.  and  GS-18 
of  the  general  schedule  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service 

Report  on  Automotive  Air  Pollution 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  automotive  air  pol- 
lution, dated  December  1965  (with  an  ac- 
companying report),  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worlcs. 

Report  or  Tennessee  Vallet  Authoritt 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  directors 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Knoxvllle, 
Tenn.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of   that   Authority    for   the   fiscal    year 


beginning  July  I,  1964,  and  ended  June  30. 
1966  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Report  on  Federal  Voting  Assistance 
Program 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Federal  voting  assistance  program  for 
the  period  September  1963  to  September  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  reprart) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Report  or  Government  Printing  Office 
A  letter  from  the  Public  Printer,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Office,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1965  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Report  or  National  Academy  or  Sciences 
(S.  Doc.  No.  76) 

A  letter  from  the  President.  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Washington.  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
that  Academy,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30.  1962;  ordered  to  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  proclamation  Issued  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency : 

"Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
traditionally  a  nation  of  small  businessmen 
and  enterprisers;  and 

"Whereas  those  stalwarts,  the  independ- 
ent buslnesemen  of  America,  for  generations 
have  supplied  leadership  and  sturdy  qualities 
of  greatness  that  have  served  our  Nation 
well ;   and 

"Whereas  it  is  In  our  best  Interests  that  we 
recognisse  and  foster  the  spirit  of  small  busi- 
ness and  enterprise,  and  the  economy  In 
which  it  can  take  root,  grow,  and  fiourish: 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  Otto  Kerner,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  do  hereby  urge  recog- 
nition of  the  vital  role  played  by  small  busi- 
ness as  a  dramatic  and  integral  part  of  our 
free  enterprise  system.  I  further  urge  that 
the  gates  of  opportunity  for  small  business 
firms  be  kept  open,  not  only  for  our  own 
generation  but  for  those  to  come,  In  order 
that  we  may  live  In  peace  and  prosperity  In 
contrast  to  those  who  would  destroy  this 
Nation. 

"In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  tbe 
State  of  Illinois  to  be  affixed. 

"Done  at  the  capltol  in  the  city  of  Spring- 
field, this  28th  day  of  September,  in  tbe 
year  of  our  Lord  1965.  and  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  the  147th. 

"Otto    Kerner, 

"Governor. 

"By  the  Governor: 

"Paul  Powell. 
"Secretary  o/  State." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 

"Resolution  Uroihg  the  Department  or  Dx- 
ixNsi  To  RxvoKX  Its  Directtte  Ordering 
THE  Closing  or  the  SPRiNoriELD  Armory 
"Whereas  the  recent  reaffirmation  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  of  Its  directive  or- 
dering the  closing  of  the  Springfield  Armory 
has  dealt  a  stunning  blow  to  the  thousands 
of  skilled  workers  employed  therein,  and  will 
unequivocally  have  a  serious  effect  upon  tbe 
economy  of  western  Massachusetts  and  the 
entire  Commonwealth;  and 

"Whereas  the  closing  of  the  Springfield 
Armory,  in  the  light  of  this  coimtry's  com- 
mitment In  Vietnam  and  other  countries.  Is 
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contrary  to  good  sense  and  foresight  in  view 
of  the  outstanding  contributions  made  by 
me  armory  affecting  the  quality  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  weapons  of  our  fighting  men 
and  women;   and 

"Whereas  the  movement  for  the  retention 
of  the  Springfield  Armory  has  received  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  countless  dedicated 
and  interested  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  clergy,  the  college  community,  the  elect- 
ed public  officials  of  the  Commonwealth,  la- 
bor organizations  and  countless  private  or- 
ganizations; and 

"Whereas  the  city  of  Springfield  and  sur- 
rounding communities  have  throughout  the 
years  demonstrated  their  ability  to  provide 
maximum  standards  of  excellence  In  projects 
at  the  armory  and.  If  the  armory  Is  retained, 
will  fulfill  once  again  the  faith  and  confi- 
dence of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  Federal  Government  in  the  economy 
and  natural  resotirces  of  the  area;  now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
respectfully  urges  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  revoke  Its  directive  ordering  the  closing 
of  the  Springfield  Armory,  and  commends 
the  efforts  of  all  parties  and  groups  work- 
ing unceasingly  to  accomplish  this  vital  goal; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each  branch  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
each  Member  thereof  from  the  Common- 
wealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  November  23.  1965. 
"Thomas  A.  Chadwick, 

"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth ." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

"RisoLUTiON  Commending  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  on  His  Administration's  Po- 
sition ON  Vietnam 

"Whereas  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
continues  to  be  that  of  promoting  self- 
determination  of  the  Internal  governmental 
itructure  In  all  countries  of  the  world;  and 

"Whereas  the  crisis  in  Vietnam  Is  a  prime 
example  of  the  Communist  influence  and 
disruptive  effect  of  interference  with  the 
Internal  deliberations  of  a  struggling,  strife- 
torn  country;  and 

"Whereas  the  Johnson  administration's 
position  on  Vietnam  merits  the  full  support 
of  the  vast  majority  of  our  citizenry,  de- 
•plte  the  ill-tempered  and  lU-advlsed  atti- 
tude of  a  relatively  small  minority  In  the 
country  advocating  wlthdrawaj  of  Ameri- 
can forces  and  assistance  to  that  proud  na- 
tion :  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
commends  President  Johnson's  Judgment  on 
meeting  the  crisis  in  Vietnam,  and  deplores 
the  attitude  and  unpatriotic  demonstrations 
Mnployed  by  certain  dissident  groups  and 
Individuals  In  this  country  in  regard  to  the 
Johnson  administration's  conduct  of  United 
States  foreign  policy  In  Vietnam;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  State  secre- 
tary to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
tile  Presiding  Officer  of  each  branch  of  the 
Congress,  and  to  each  Member  thereof  from 
the  Commonwealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  Senate  November  1.  1965. 
"Thomas  A.  Craswick, 

"Clerk. 
Attest: 

"B:evin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commontoealth." 


A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts;  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Elneigy: 

"Resolutions  Urging  the  U.S.  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  To  Select  the  Ctty  or 
HAVxRHnx  ae  the  Location  roR  Its  Pro- 
posed 200-BiLLioN -Electron -Volt  Accel- 
erator 

"Whereas  the  Greater  Haverhill  area,  with 
its  wide  divergence  of  employment  supply 
and  economic  and  technical  resources.  Is 
Ideally  suited  as  the  location  of  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  proposed  200- 
bllUon-electron-volt  accelerator;  and 

"Whereas  the  location  of  said  accelerator 
on  a  thlrty-flve-hundred  acre  site  in  the  city 
of  Haverhill  has  received  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  countless  dedicated  and  interested 
citizens  of  said  city  together  with  the  college 
community,  the  clergy,  the  various  chambers 
of  commerce,  the  elected  public  officials  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  scores  of  private 
organizations;  and 

"Whereas  the  city  of  Haverhill  has 
throughout  the  years  demonstrated  Its  abil- 
ity to  provide  the  best  possible  site  for  a 
project  of  the  magnitude  of  said  accelerator 
and  will,  if  selected  as  the  location  thereof, 
fulfill  once  again  the  faith  and  confidence  of 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
Federal  Government  In  its  economy  and  nat- 
ural resources;  and 

"Whereas  a  site  evaluation  team  will  arrive 
on  November  3  in  the  current  year  to  inspect 
the  only  area  In  the  Commonwealth  which 
has  been  proposed  for  the  location  of  said 
accelerator,  which  team  will  be  escorted  by 
leading  business  and  labor  leaders,  and  high 
public  officials  of  city  and  State:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  senate 
respectfully  urges  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  select  the  city  of  Haverhill 
as  the  location  for  its  proposed  200-blllion- 
electron-volt  accelerator,  and  unequivocally 
endorses  and  commends  the  efforts  of  all  par- 
ties and  groups  working  unceasingly  to  ac- 
complish this  worthwhile  goal;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Conunonwealth  to  the  U.S.  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  and  to  each  Member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  from  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  November  3,  1965. 
"Thomas  A.  Chadwick, 

"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  White. 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
the  State  of  Maryland;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

"House  Resolution  14 
"Resolution  expressing  the  support  of   the 
House  of  Delegates   of   Maryland    for   the 
present  policies  of  the  United   States   in 
Vietnam 

"The  House  of  Delegates  of  Maryland 
wishes  to  express  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Maryland  its  support  for  the 
{Mlicies  of  the  national  administration  and 
of  Congress  in  Vietnam. 

"The  house  of  delegates  takes  this  action, 
particularly  In  view  of  the  many  expressions 
of  disapproval  throughout  the  country  as 
to  these  policies.  This  house  notes  with 
pride  also  that  there  have  been  no  major 
demonstrations  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
opposing  the  present  policies  of  the  admin- 
istration and  of  Congress. 

"Millions  and  millions  of  Americans  with- 
out regard  to  politics  have  endorsed  and  are 
supporting  the  present  policies  of  this  coun- 
try in  Vietnam  and  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  Maryland  Is  pleased  to  add  its  endorse- 
ment also:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 


"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
Maryland,  That  this  body  expresses  Its  sup- 
port and  endorsement  of  the  present  policies 
of  the  administration  and  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  Vietnam;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
house  is  Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Preeident  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  presiding  officer  in  the  Senate  of 
Maryland,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  Congress,  and  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Maryland  delegation  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives. 

"By  the  house  of  deleg^atee,  October  21. 
1965. 

"Marvin  Mandel. 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 
"James  P.  Mausx, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Delegates." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"Senate    Joint    Resolution    2 

"Joint    resolution    making    application     to 
Congress  to  call  a  convention  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  proposing  an   amendment  to  the 
Constitution   of   the   United   States   relat- 
ing to  apportionment  of  State  legislatures 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  That  application  is  re- 
spectfully made  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose 
of    proposing    the    following    article    as    an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States: 

"  'ARTICLE  

"  'Section  1.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  any  State  which  shall  have 
a  bicameral  legislature  from  apportioning 
the  membership  of  one  house  of  such  legis- 
lature on  factors  other  than  population,  pro- 
vided that  the  plan  of  such  apportionment 
shall  have  been  submitted  to  and  approved 
ty  a  vote  of  the  electorate  of  that  State 

"  'Sec.  2.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall 
restrict  or  limit  a  State  in  Its  determination 
of  how  membership  of  governing  bodies  of 
its  subordinate  units  shall  be  apportioned 

"  'Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress.';  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  If  Congress  has  prop>OBed 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  Identical 
with  that  contained  In  this  resolution  prior 
to  June  1,  1965,  this  application  for  a  con- 
vention shUl  no  longer  be  of  any  effect;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  member  of  tbe  New  Mex- 
ico delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

"Signed  and  sealed  at  the  capltol,  In  the 
city  of  Santa  Pe. 

"Mack   Easlxt, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Bruce  King. 
"Speaker,  House  of  Representatives." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

"House  Joint  Resolution  34 
"Joint  resolution  applying  to   the   Congress 
to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  84th  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee    (the   Senate   ooneurring),   That 
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thU  general  mMembly  reapectfuUy  appUea  to 
tbe  Congnn  of  the  United  BUtee  to  call  a 
convention  for  the  purpoee  of  proposing  tbe 
following  article  ae  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States: 

"  'AITICXB  — 

" 'SBcnoir  1.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  any  State  which  shall  nave  a 
bicameral  legislature  from  apportioning  the 
membership  of  one  house  of  such  legislature 
on  factors  other  than  population,  provided 
that  the  plan  of  such  apportionment  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a 
vote  of  tbe  electorate  of  that  State. 

"  'Sk.  2.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall 
restrict  or  limit  a  State  In  Its  determination 
of  how  membership  of  governing  bodies  of 
Its  subordinate  units  shall   be   apportioned 

"  '8k:.  3.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
wltbln  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress';  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  If  Congress  shall  have  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
Identical  with  that  contained  in  this  resolu- 
tion prior  to  June  1,  1966,  this  application 
for  a  convention  shall  no  longer  be  of  any 
force  or  effect;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
tbe  Glerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
tbe  United  SUtes.  and  to  each  Member  of  the 
Congress  from  this  State. 

"Adopted:  February  23.  1966. 

"WnxiASf  N.  Basst. 

"Sp€aker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Jamxs    O.    Maodox. 
"Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

"Approved. 

"FiAmc  a.  Clement, 

"GoveTnor." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

"AsasKBLT  Joint  RxsoLnnoN  l 
"BMOlutlon  relative  to  ratification  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Cozutltutlon  of  the  United 
autes,  proposed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  relating  to  succession  to  the 
Pr«ald«ncy  and  Vice  Presidency  and  to  cases 
wbare  tbe  President  is  unable  to  discharge 
tbe  powsra  and  duties  of  bis  office. 

"Whereas  the  8»th  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  has  adopted  Senate  Joint 
RMOluUon  1.  two-tblrds  of  each  House  con- 
curring  therein,   proposing   am    amendment 
to   tbe   Constitution   of   tbe  United   States, 
In  tbe  following  words,  to  wit: 
"  'Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  tbe  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
rvlatlng   to  succession   to   the  Presidency 
and  Vice-Presidency  and  to  cases  where  the 
President  is  unable  to  discbarge  tbe  powers 
and  duties  of  bis  office 

"'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Atnerioa  in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirxls 
of  each  House  concurring  therein) .  That  the 
following  article  Is  hereby  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  ConstltuUon  of  the  United 
Stsites,  which  sbsll  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  only  If 
ratlflsd  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
tbe  ssTcral  States  within  seven  years  from 
tbe  date  of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"  'AKTICI^  — 

" 'SacnoN  1.  In  case  of  tbe  removal  of 
tbe  Prssldsnt  from  oOoe  or  of  bis  death  or 
resignation,  the  Vice  President  sbaU  beoome 
President. 

"  'Sac.  a.  Wbenevsr  tbere  is  a  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  tbe  Vice  President,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who 


shall  take  office  upon  confirmation  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

•■■Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives his  written  declaration  that  he 
Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office,  and  until  he  transmits  to  them 
a  written  declaration  to  the  contrary,  such 
powers  and  duties  shall  be  discharged  by 
the  Vice  President  as  Acting  President 

■'  ■Sec.  4.  Whenever  the  Vice  President  and 
a  majority  of  either  the  principal  officers  of 
the  executive  departments  or  of  such  other 
body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  trans- 
mit to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives their  written  declaration  that  the 
President  Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  ofBce.  the  Vice  President 
shall  Immediately  assume  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office  as  Acting  President. 

■'  ■Thereafter,  when  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives his  written  declaration  that  no  In- 
ability exists,  he  shall  resume  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office  unless  the  Vice  President 
and  a  majority  of  either  the  principal  offi- 
cers Of  the  executive  department  or  of  such 
other  body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide, 
transmit  within  four  days  to  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  their  written 
declaration  that  the  President  is  unable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office. 
Thereupon  Congress  shall  decide  the  issue, 
assembling  within  forty-eight  hours  for  that 
purpose  If  not  in  session  If  the  Congress, 
within  twenty-one  days  after  the  receipt  of 
the  latter  written  declaration,  or,  if  Congress 
is  not  in  session,  within  twenty-one  days 
after  Congress  Is  required  to  assemble,  de- 
termines by  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses 
that  the  President  is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  continue  to  discharge  the  same  as 
Acting  President:  otherwise,  the  President 
shall  resume  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
Office.'  ";  and  whereas,  said  proposed  amend- 
ment will  be  valid  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
Of  the  United  States  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  A.^sembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  a  majority  of 
all  the  members  elected  to  each  house  of  said 
Legislature  voting  in  favor  thereof.  That  the 
proposed  amendment  be  and  the  same  Is 
hereby  ratified  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
Of  California;   and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  the  fore- 
going preamble  and  resolution  be  forwarded 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  California 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States. 

■■Carlos  Bee, 
"Speaker  pro  tempore  of  the  A.'isembly. 

"HCOH    M.    BtTRNS, 

"President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
"Attest ; 

"Prank  M    Jordan. 

"Secretary  of  State." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works : 

■■Assembly  Joint  ResoLtmoN 
'•Joint  resolution  relative  to  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways 
"Whereas  the  Federal  law  now  requires 
the  completion  of  the  portion  of  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  In  California  by  October  1.  1972; 
and 

"Whereas  this  SUte  will  not  be  eligible 
for  reimbursement  from  the  Federal  Gtovem- 


ment  for  any  expenditures  made  by  It  after 
that  date  on  the  Interstate  System;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
trator has  recently  announced  that  this  State 
will  probably  not  be  able  to  complete  the 
construction  of  certain  portions  of  the  Inter- 
state System  within  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco  by  October  1,  1972,  and  that 
he  has  removed  from  this  State  a  large 
portion  of  the  mileage  and  funds  which 
were  available  to  reimburse  this  State  for 
construction  of  the  portion  of  the  Interstate 
System  within  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  such  legislation  as  may  be 
necessary  to  extend  the  1972  deadline  on  the 
availability  of  Federal  funds  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  States  for  expenditures  made 
on  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways;   and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator is  requested  not  to  take  any  ac- 
tion to  reallocate  to  any  other  State  any  of 
the  funds  which  were  available  to  reimburse 
the  State  of  California  for  the  construction 
of  that  portion  of  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  within  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  each  Sena- 
tor and  Representative  from  California  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  Federal   Highway  Administrator." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alabama;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"Senate  Joint  RESOLtmoN  3 
"Joint  resolution  applying  to  the  Congress 
to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States 
"Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the   Legisla- 
ture of  Alabama  respectfully  applies  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  call  a  con- 
vention  for   the   purpoee   of   proposing   the 
following  article   as  an  amendment  to  tbe 
Constitution  of  the  United  States: 

"  'AXTICLE  

"  'Section  1.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  any  State  which  shall  have  a 
bicameral  legislature  from  apportioning  the 
membership  of  one  house  of  such  legislature 
on  factors  other  than  population,  provided 
that  the  plan  of  such  apportionment  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a 
vote  of  the  electorate  of  that  State. 

"  'Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall 
restrict  or  limit  a  State  In  its  determination 
of  how  membership  of  governing  bodies  of  Its 
subordinate  units  shall  be  app)ortloned. 

"  'Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  by  the  legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  submission 
to  the  States  by  the  Congress';  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  if  Congress  shall  have  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
Identical  with  that  contained  In  this  res- 
olution prior  to  June  1,  1965,  this  applica- 
tion for  a  convention  shall  no  longer  be  of 
any  force  or  effect;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  tbe  United  States  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  tbe  Congress  from  this  State. 

"Approved  February  24,  1965. 

"I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  copy 
of  an  act  of  tbe  Legislature  of  Alabama  has 
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been  compared  with  the  enrolled  act  and  it 
la  a  true  and  correct  copy  thereof. 

"Given  under  my  hand  this  25th  day  of 
February  1965. 

"McDoweix  Lee, 
"Secretary  of  Senate." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alabama;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"H.J.  Res.  5 
"Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relative  to  ap- 
portionment of  State  legislatures 

'■Whereas  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
recently  that  both  houses  of  State  legisla- 
tures must  be  elected  on  an  equal  popula- 
tion basis;   and 

•■Whereas  the  decision  struck  down  the 
time-honored  practice  for  each  Stat<i  to  orga- 
niise  lt«  own  legislative  body  in  that  manner 
which  will  best  serve  the  people  of  the  par- 
ticular State  concerned:  and 

"Whereas  these  decisions  strike  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  type  of  representative  govern- 
ment which  existed  in  this  country  In  the 
days  of  colonial  government  long  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  from  which  the  present  organiza- 
tion in  the  Congress  and  the  State  legisla- 
tures was  copied;  and 

'•Whereas  this  body  does  not  believe  that  It 
U  equitable  or  In  the  best  interest  of  the 
people  of  the  entire  country  to  apply  a 
different  and  more  drastic  formula  for  ap- 
portioning representatives  of  the  various 
legislatures  of  the  States  than  the  US.  Con- 
stitution Bpecifles  for  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress;  and 

"Whereas  the  only  recourse  the  States  and 
the  people  have  in  preserving  some  discretion 
as  to  how  to  balance  the  varied  Interests  and 
geographical  considerations  within  their 
boundaries  Is  through  action  by  the  Con- 
gress: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Alabama 
{both  houses  thereof  concurring) ,  That  the 
formula  for  determining  the  representation 
In  the  State  legislatures  should  be  sufficiently 
flexible  to  produce  a  legislative  body  reflect- 
ing the  regional  and  local  values  which  the 
State  may  deem  appropriate:  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  this  body  memorializes  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  give  prompt 
consideration  to  proposing  to  the  several 
States  for  ratification  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  will 
unequlvocably  empower  a  State,  at  Its 
option,  to  achieve  equality  of  representation 
in  its  legislative  body  by  utilizing  popula- 
tion In  apportioning  one  house  of  Its  legisla- 
ture and  any  criteria  as  In  Its  wisdom  may 
be  In  Its  Individual  best  interest  In  appor- 
tioning the  other  house  of  Its  legislature, 
thereby  permitting  the  States  to  retain  the 
pattern  of  governmental  structure  which  has 
withstood  the  test  of  time  and  has  proven 
Its  merits  both  In  the  National  Government 
and  In  the  States;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  several  other  States 
are  urged  to  Join  this  State  in  this  petition; 
and  be  It  further 

"Reaohed,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
Mnt  to  the  Speaker  and  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Senat«  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  clerks  and  secre- 
tartes  of  the  legislative  bodies  of  all  other 
States. 

^'Approved  August  13,  1964. 

'■I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  copy  of 
»n  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Alabama  has  been 
oompared  with  the  enrolled  act  and  it  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  thereof. 

"Given  under  my  hand  this  14  day  of 
August  1964. 

"John  W.  Pemberton, 

"Clerk  of  the  House." 
CXII 14 


A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"Senate  Resolution  4 

"Joint      resolution      ratifying      a      proposed 

amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 

United  States 

"Whereas  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  of 
the  89th  Congress.  1st  session,  proposes  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  and 

••Whereas  the  amendment  so  proposed 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  7  years 
from  the  date  of  Its  submlsison  by  the  Con- 
gress; and 

"Whereas  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
amendment  Is  In  keeping  with  the  desires 
of  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  to  In- 
sure an  onderly  and  responsible  exercise  of 
the  powers  and  duties  vested  in  the  highest 
executive  office  of  the  National  Government; 
and  to  Insure  the  proper  discharge  of  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  office  of  Vice  President  of  tbe  United 
States:  Now,  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky: 

"Section  1.  The  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  proposed  by 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session,  entitled  'Joint  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to  succes- 
sion to  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency 
and  to  cases  where  the  President  is  unable 
to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
office'  and  reading  as  follows,  hereby  is  rati- 
fied: 

"  'ARTICLE  — 

"  'Section  1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  office  or  his  death  or  resigna- 
tion, the  Vice  President  shall  become  Pres- 
ident. 

••  'Sec.  2.  Whenever  there  Is  a  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who 
shall  take  office  upon  confirmation  by  a 
majority   vote  of   both   Houses   of   Congress. 

"  'Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  his  written  declaration  that 
he  is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office,  and  until  he  transmits 
to  them  a  written  declaration  to  the  con- 
trary, such  powers  and  duties  shall  be  dis- 
charged by  the  Vice  President  as  Acting 
President. 

"  'Sec  4.  Whenever  the  Vice  President  and 
a  majority  of  either  the  principal  officers  of 
the  executive  departments  or  of  such  other 
body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  trans- 
mit to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives their  written  declaration  that  the 
President  Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice  President 
shall  immediately  assume  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office  as  Acting  President. 

"  'Thereafter,  when  the  President  transmits 
to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives his  written  declaration  that  no  Inability 
exists,  he  shall  resume  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office  unless  the  Vice  President  and  a 
majority  of  either  the  principal  officers  of 
the  executive  department  or  of  such  other 
body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  trans- 
mit within  4  days  to  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  their  written 
declaration  that  the  President  Is  unable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office. 
Thereupon  Congress  shall  decide  the  Issue, 
assembling  within  48  hours  for  that  purpose 


If  not  In  session  If  the  Congress,  within  21 
days  after  receipt  of  the  latter  written  dec- 
laration, or.  If  Congress  is  not  In  session. 
within  21  days  after  Congress  Is  required  to 
afesemble.  determines  by  two-thirds  vote  of 
both  Houses  that  the  President  Is  unable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office, 
the  Vice  President  shall  continue  to  discharge 
the  same  as  Acting  President;  otherwise,  the 
President  shall  resume  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office.' 

'•Sec.  2.  The  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth shall  cause  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  be  sent  to  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  US.  Senate, 
and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States.  The  secre- 
tary of  state  of  this  Commonwealth  shall 
cause  certified  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
be  sent  to  the  Governor  of  each  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

"Harrt  Lee  WATERnsLD, 

"President  of  the  Senate 
"Shelby  McCallum, 
"Speaker,  House  oj  Represcntatnes. 
"Attest: 

"John  W.  Wh-lis, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  Senate. 
"Approved: 

"Edward  T.  BREATHrrr. 

"Governor. 
••September  17,  1965," 

The  petition  of  Choko  Kuwae.  president. 
Association  To  Acquire  Compensation  for 
Damages  Prior  to  Peace  Treaty,  of  the  Island 
of  Okinawa,  praying  for  a  solution  of  the 
prepeace  treaty  compensation  issue;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  We.  the  People, 
National  Coalition  of  Patriots  To  Protect 
Self-Oovernment  and  Save  American  Free- 
dom, of  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  favoring  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  North  Vietnam,  and  that 
the  Government  should  return  the  conduct 
of  the  war  to  the  military;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Naval  Reserve 
Association,  Washington.  D.C..  expressing  ap- 
preciation to  the  Congress  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Armed  Forcee  pay  bill:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Minnesota 
Association  of  Public  Accountants,  favoring 
the  enactment  of  House  bill  10529.  to  pro- 
hibit banks  from  performing  professional 
accounting  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  California  As- 
sociation of  Airport  Executives,  at  Oakland. 
Calif.,  favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  require  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
assure  that  certificated  airlines  maintain 
service  and  schedules  and  to  meet  the  need 
of  the  communities  they  serve;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  State  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Socialist  Party.  Social 
Democratic  Federation  of  Wisconsin,  relat- 
ing to  the  war  in  Vietnam;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
the  Student  Government  Association  of 
Nlcholls  State  College,  Thlbodaux,  La.,  com- 
mending the  Congress  and  tbe  President  on 
the  Government's  stand  on  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Petitions  signed  by  Tomlo  Sato,  chairman. 
Hirara  City  Assembly,  Elharu  Nakamura, 
president.  Okinawa  City,  Town  and  Village 
Governments  Association,  and  Selki  Mlyagl, 
president.  Association  of  Chairmen  of  City, 
Town,  and  Village  Assemblies  In  Okinawa, 
of  the  Island  of  Okinawa,  praying  for  a  chief 
executive  public  election;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  United- 
Italian    American    Labor    Council,    Inc.,    of 
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99W  Tork.  N.T..  relating  to  Vietnam  and 
MATO;  to  the  CommlttM  on  Foreign  B«1a- 
tlou. 

A  concurrent  reaolutlon  adopted  by  the 
EtouM  of  MAn,  ilgned  by  Sazton  Doggett  and 
sundry  other  cltlsene  of  the  United  States, 
favoring  the  convening  of  the  Charter  Re- 
view Conference  of  the  United  Nations,  for 
the  establishment  of  government,  law.  Jus- 
tice, peace,  prosperity,  and  freedom  for  all 
the  peoples  of  the  earth;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Women's  In- 
ternational League  for  Peace  and  Freedom, 
VS.  section.  Washington.  DC,  relating  to 
(1)  Vietnam:  (2)  International  Cooperation 
Tear;  (S)  China;  (4)  intervention  In  Latin 
America;  (5)  chemical,  biological,  and  radio- 
logical warfare;  (6)  Japan  relations:  and  (7) 
Disarmament  Conference  and  Multilateral 
Force  (MLF) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

A  reaolutlon  adopted  by  the  southern 
CallXomla  branch  of  the  Women's  Interna- 
tional League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  favoring  the  assumption  of 
leadership  by  the  United  Stales  In  the  matter 
of  the  Improvement  of  the  world's  under- 
privileged, through  the  United  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia branch  of  the  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom.  In  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.,  favoring  the  creation  of  a 
VS.  Department  of  Peace;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations. 

A  reaolutlon  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Ancbormge,  Alaska,  favoring 
donations  of  Federal  surplus  property  to 
cities;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  reaolutlon  adopted  by  the  National  Dis- 
trict Attorneys'  Association.  Stockton.  Calif.. 
favoring  the  enactment  of  Senate  bill  1636. 
ragardlnc  Federal -State  conflict  over  water 
rlchts;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

A  ranlutloo  adopted  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  ttae  Greater  South  Dakota  Associa- 
tion, of  Huron,  S.  Dak.,  favoring  the  author- 
isation of  the  Oahe  Irrigation  Unit  in  cen- 
tral South  Dakota:  to  ths  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Basolutlons  adopted  at  a  Joint  convention 
of  the  North  Dakota  Water  Users  Association. 
tb«  North  DakoU  Water  Management  Dls- 
tnets  Association.  Inc.,  and  the  North  Dakota 
Irrigation  DIstrlcU  Assoc!  .tlon.  at  Orand 
Forks.  N.  Dak.,  favoring  an  acceleration  of 
tha  water  reaourcea  program  In  the  State  of 
North  Dakota:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adoptad  by  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  of  Becker  County, 
Mlim.,  relating  to  funds  to  place  a  bitumi- 
nous surface  on  a  road  In  that  county  being 
ooostructad  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs; 
to  tba  Oommlttae  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

A  raaolutlon  adopted  by  the  1066  annual 
coBvantloa  of  the  Western  SUtes  Land 
Cotnmissloosrs'  Aasoolatlon,  favoring  the  en- 
aoonant  of  toglsUtkm  to  authorise  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  make  a  loan  and 
grant  to  tha  SUte  of  HawaU  for  the  oonstruc- 
tloa  or  tiM  Kokae  watar  project;  to  the  Com- 
mlttss  OD  Intsrlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  rwotutka  adoptad  by  the  New  Jersey 
Sodsrty.  Sobs  of  the  American  Revolution. 
IKnnzk.,  NJ.,  ralatlng  to  the  employment  of 
PN*.  ■ocwa  Oanovaaa  by  Rutgers,  the  SUte 
TTntvsialty  of  Maw  Jersey;  to  the  Committee 
on  tlM  Jtidtatary. 

A  lattar  In  the  nat\ure  of  a  petition,  signed 
by  Blryaat  D.  Rowland,  ot  San  Pablo,  Calif.. 
aiHtloltig  his  lettar  of  oongratuUtlons  to  the 
saoratary  of  state  of  OaUfomU  for  hU  decl- 
sloa  to  ran  for  realaetloD:  to  the  Committee 
on  tbo  Judiciary. 

A  rasolutlOD  adopted  by  the  Woman's  In- 
tamattooal  Laafna  for  Peace  and  Freadom. 


US.  section.  Washington.  DC.  relating  to 
acts  of  violence  in  the  South;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  petition  of  Jack  Bright  and  John  W. 
Oliver,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  praying 
for  an  Investigation  of  the  decUlon  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  releasing  the  Com- 
munists In  America  from  registering  with 
the  U.S.  Oovemment;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Gandy-Brown 
Poet  No.  4688,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  State.s.  Bossier  City.  La.,  protest- 
ing against  the  dissemination  of  communis- 
tic Ideology  by  self-acclaimed  Marxists  In  our 
Nation's  colleges;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  United-Italian 
American  Labor  Council,  Inc..  of  New  York. 
N.T.,  favoring  the  designation  of  Columbus 
Day.  October  12  of  each  year,  as  a  national 
holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  southern 
Callfomla  branch  of  the  Women's  Interna- 
tional League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  at  Lea 
Angeles.  Calif.,  relating  to  human  rights  In 
the  southern  California  area:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Idaho  Coopera- 
Uve  Council.  Inc.,  of  Boise.  Idaho,  relating 
to  agricultural  cooperatives,  reapportion- 
ment of  State  legislatures,  administration  of 
the  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  agricul- 
tural exemptions  In  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  and  voluntary  participation  in  organi- 
zations: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Oklahoma  State 
Plpa  Trades  Association  at  Tulsa.  Okla.,  com- 
mending the  President  and  his  legislative 
programs  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
working  people  of  our  Nation:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  1965  conven- 
tion of  the  Virginia  AFL-CIO,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  Senate  bill  1781,  to  prohibit  the 
Interstate  trafficking  in  strikebreakers:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  memorial  signed  by  Rev.  Christian  C. 
Christopher,  and  sundry  other  persons, 
members  of  the  Bath,  N.Y..  Church  of  the 
Nazarene,  remonstrating  against  the  enact- 
ment of  Senate  bill  1211,  to  provide  for  the 
conduct  of  national  elections  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  November:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Mlaeourl  Credit 
Union  League,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  expressing  Its 
endorsement  of  the  enabling  legislation  that 
made  It  poaalble  to  extend  the  credit  union 
idea  beyond  the  borders  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  further  emphasis  on  the  brother- 
hood of  man;  ordered  to  He  on  the  table. 

A  pwper  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  signed 
by  Gordon  T.  Nesvlg,  clerk  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  Loe  Angeles  County.  Calif.,  re- 
lating to  the  custom  of  standing  when  the 
national  anthem  is  played,  originated  by 
Russell  Oalbralth  O'Brien  In  1893:  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  EXPENDITURE 
OF  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  IN- 
SULAR  AFFAIRS— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Intertor  and  Insular  Affairs,  reported 
an  original  reaolutlon  (8.  Res.  170)  au- 
thorizing the  expenditure  of  additional 
funds  from  the  contingent  fund  for  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  Ra.  170 

Keaolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Is  hereby  authorised  to 


expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  during  the  Blghty-nlnth  Congrees, 
•10,000  in  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for 
the  same  purpose,  specified  In  section  134(a) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  ap- 
proved August  a,  1046. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS — REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  171)  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  for  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows: 

S.  Rxs.  171 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  its  Jurisdictions  specified 
by  rtile  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  Indian  affairs;  Irrigation  and 
reclamation:  minerals,  materials,  and  fuels; 
public  lands;  and  territories  and  Insular 
affairs. 

Ssc.  2.  Pursuant  to  its  authority  under 
section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  the  committee 
is  authorized  to  require  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  correspondence, 
books,  papers,  docimients  and  to  take  such 
testimony  on  matters  within  its  Jtirlsdlc- 
tlon  as  it  deems  advisable. 

Sxc.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1966.  to 
January  31.  1967,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall 
be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be 
less  by  more  than  $2,200  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sac.  4.  Expenses  of  the  conunlttee.  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
•  106.000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  INVES- 
TIGATION OF  INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL RELATIONS— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  174)  provid- 
ing additional  funds  for  an  investigation 
of  intergovernmental  relations,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
sind  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  S.  Res.  69,  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  8.  1968  (author- 
izing an  investigation  of  intergovernmental 
relations) .  is  hereby  amended  on  page  2.  line 
33,  by  striking  out  "•120,000"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "•137.000". 


January  H,  1966 
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BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  TowcK,  Mr.  KucHSX, 
and  Mr.  Mcndt)  : 

S.  2732.  A  bin  to  make  the  direct  home 
loan  benefits  of  section  1811  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  available  to  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

{See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Lauschx)  : 

S.  2733.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  en- 
try of  one  Welssenberg  rheogonlometer  for 
the  use  of  Case  Institute  of  Technology;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Bitrdick)  : 

S  2734.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948  to  adjust  sugar  quotas  for  domestic 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

S.  2735.  A  blU  to  declare  that  99.84  acres 
of  Government-owned  land  acquired  for  In- 
dian administrative  purposes  Is  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Apache  Tribe 
of  the  Mescalero  Reservation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

S.  2736.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Drs.  Renato 
C.  and  Amparo  Castro; 

8.  2737.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Drs.  Jaime 
E.  and  Lydla  L.  Lazaro; 

S.2738.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bzzat 
N.  Asaad;  and 

S.  2739.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Blanche 
L.  Asaad;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BASS: 

3.2740.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Rama   L 
Manl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina: 

S.  2741.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  corporations  for  contributions 
to  colleges  and  universities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Pin  :nce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Russkll  of  South 
Carolina  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bUl, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 

S  2742.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roearlo 
Dardl;  and 

S.  2743.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Nocolo 
VliAle;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CARLSON : 

S.  2744.  A  bill  to  provide  for  coet-of -living 
adjustments  In  star  route  contract  prices; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

8. 2745.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  treat  sintering  or 
burning  as  a  mining  process  in  the  case  of 
shale,  clay,  and  slate  used  or  sold  for  use, 
•«  lightweight  concrete  aggregates;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUOH: 

S.  2746.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3203,  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  restrict  the  con- 
ditions under  which  benefits  are  Immedlate- 
'y  reduced  upon  readmlsslon  of  veterans  for 
hoepltallzatlon  or  other  Institutional  care; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
lare. 

8. 2747.  A  bill  to  authorize  conclusion  of 
»n  agreement  with  Mexico  for  Joint  measures 
for  solution  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  salinity 
problem;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
Istlons. 


S.  2748.  A  bUl  to  assure  adequate  and  com- 
plete medical  care  for  veterans  by  providing 
for  participation  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration in  medical  community  planning  and 
for  the  sharing  of  advanced  medical  tech- 
nology and  equipment  between  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate hoepltals;  and 

S.  2749.  A  biU  to  amend  section  111  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  prepayment  of  certain  expenses  asso- 
ciated with  the  travel  of  veterans  to  or  from 
a  Veterans'  Administration  facility  or  other 
place,  In  connection  with  vocational  rehab- 
ilitation or  counseling,  or  for  the  purpoee 
of  examination,  treatment,  or  care;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborouoh  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under   separate  headings.) 
ByMr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  2750.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  You  I  Souk; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ALLOTT: 

S.  2751.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  David  R. 
Slemon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S.  2752.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2(a)  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  2753.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  phosphate  rights  to  Wlllard 
Roe  and  Fred  Roe,  Polk  County,  Fla.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2754.  A  bUl  for  the  renef  of  Dr.  Julio 
Valdes-Rodrlguez; 

S.  2755.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ena  Her- 
minla  Mourlno  de  Moya; 

S.  2756.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  RiU  Maria 
Garmendla  de  Alslna; 

S.  2757.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alberto 
Pernandez-Bravo  y  Amat; 

S.  2758.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joee 
Carlos  Cllvlno  Domlnguez  y  Del  Roeal; 

S.  2759.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Carlos  Mi- 
guel Calonge-Dlaz; 

S.  2760.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Armando 
Joee  Alonso-Qarcla; 

S.  2761.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
Sangully,  Jr.; 

S.  2762.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
Jacinto  Novo  y  Plvldal   (Rafael  Nobo);  and 

S.  2763.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Marclal 
Alfredo  Marti  Prleto  (Alfredo  Marti);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Holland  when  he 
introduced   the    first   above-mentioned   bill, 
which  appear  under  a  8ei>arate  heading.) 
ByMr.  MOSS: 

S.  2764.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jotu  Advani; 
and 

S.  2765.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Frank  Doral 
Cutler:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2766.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
Retired  Federal  Employees  Hesilth  Benefits 
Act  so  as  to  eliminate  the  provision  thereof 
limiting  payments  thereunder  to  plans  pro- 
vided by  carriers  licensed  to  operate  in  all 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.    CARLSON    (for    himself   and 
Mr.  MuNDT  i  : 

8.  2767.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  permit  the  duty 
free  entry  of  gifts  not  exceeding  •lOO  in  retail 
value  from  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
serving  in  a  combat  zone;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Carlson  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  INOUYE: 

S.  2768  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Juliana 
Maguay  Sugltan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TYDINOS: 

S.  2769.  A  bin  relating  to  the  eetabllshment 
of  parking  facilities  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Coliunbla. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdin«18  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    blU,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HABTKE: 

S.  2770.  A  bill  to  control  the  use  of  the 
design  of  the  great  seal  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  seal  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    blU.    which    appear 
under  a  separate  hesullng.) 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S.J.  Res.  123.  Joint   resolution    authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  beginning 
March    14,    1966,   as   National   Citrus   Week: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv 
ByMr.  MOSS: 

8.J.  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Golden  Spike  Centennial  Celebration 
Commission:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr  PROXMIRE  (for  Mr  Dovolas)  : 

S.J.  Res.  125.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  date  for  transmission  of  the  economic 
report:  considered  and  passed. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  PROxicntE  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

ANNIVERSARY  OP  CHAR- 
TERING BY  ACT  OP  CONGRESS  OP 
THE  BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  HAYDEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hill, 
Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Yar- 
BORouGH.  Mr.  jAviTs,  Mr.  Prouty,  and 
Mr.  DoMiNicK)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  68), 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
8.  Con.  Res.  68 

Whereas  June  15.  1966  will  mark  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  granting  by  Act  of 
Congress  of  the  Charter  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America: 

Whereas  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  was 
the  first  youth  organization  to  be  granted 
a  charter  by  Act  of  Congress; 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  been  kept  In- 
formed of  the  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  through  the  annual 
reports  made  to  it  each  year  by  this  organ- 
ization in  accordance  with  such  charter: 

Whereas  these  programs  and  activities  have 
been  designed  to  instill  in  boys  the  moral 
and  ethical  prlnclplee,  and  the  habits,  prac- 
tices and  attitudes,  which  are  conducive  to 
good  character,  citizenship,  and  health:  and 

Whereas,  by  fostering  In  the  youth  of  the 
Nation  those  qualities  upon  which  our 
strength  as  a  nation  is  dependent,  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  has  made  a  contribution 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  welfare  of  the 
entire  Nation :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
hereby  pays  tribute  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  granting  by  Act  of  Congress 
of  the  charter  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
and  expresses  its  recognition  of  and  appre- 
ciation for  the  public  service  performed  by 
this  organization  through  Ite  contributions 
to  the  lives  of  the  Nation's  youth. 


RESOLUTIONS 
ELECTION  OF  ROBERT  O.  DUNPHY. 
SERGEANT  AT  ARMS  AND  DOOR- 
KEEPER OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion  (8.  Res.   168)    electing  Robert  O. 
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Dunphy,  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper of  the  Senate,  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfuld, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

CHANGES  IN  MEMBERSHIP  OF  CER- 
TAIN STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  169)  making  changes  in  the 
membership  of  certain  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate,  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  EXPENDITURE 
OF  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  IN- 
SULAR AFFAIRS 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  170)  au- 
thorizing the  expenditure  of  additional 
fimds  from  the  contingent  fund  for  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Retolved,  That  the  Commlttet'  on  Interior 
and  Inaular  Affairs  1b  hereby  authorized  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  dvu-lng  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress. 
•10,000  In  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for 
the  same  purpose,  specified  in  section  134(a) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  ap- 
proved August  2.  1946. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  IN- 
SULAR AFFAIRS 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Alfairs,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  171)  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  for  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  Rn.   171 

Retotved,  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  InauUr  Affairs,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  if  authorized  under 
•ectlons  134(a)  and  136  of  the  LeglalaUve  Re- 
organ  ntlon  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in 
accordance  with  tta  JurUdlctlons  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  In- 
dian affairs:  Irrigation  ard  reclamation:  min- 
erals, materials,  and  fuels:  public  lands:  and 
terrltorlea  and  Insular  affairs. 

8»c.  a.  Pwsuant  to  lu  authority  under 
section  lS4(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganl- 
mtion  Act  of  194«.  as  amended,  the  com- 
mittee Is  authorized  to  require  by  subpena  or 
otherwlae  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  correspondence. 
books,  papers,  documenu  and  to  take  such 
testimony  on  matters  within  lu  Jurisdiction 
aa  it  dMma  advisable. 

Bac.  8.  For  the  purposes  of  thU  resolution 
the  committee,  from  Febniary  1.  19<J«.  to 
January  31.  1967.  Inclualve.  U  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;   (2)   to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 


basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority 
Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  i3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  f)er8onnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sxc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $105.- 
000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Spahkman.  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Tower) 
submitted  the  following  resolution  (S. 
Res.  1721  ;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency: 

S    Res    172 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Ciirrency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  136  of  the  LeglsLitive  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  ail  nwtters  per- 
taining to  public  and  private  housing. 

Sec.  2  For  the  purpoees  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  Februarv  1,  1966.  to 
January  31.  1967,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  ( 1) 
to  make  such  expendlturee  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temp<:)rary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultant.s  Provided.  That  the 
minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shaJl  be  so  fixed  that  his  grciss  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,200  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee: and  (3 1  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel of  any  of  the  depaj^ments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government 

Bec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deenas  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1967. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $138.- 
OOO.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


January  H,  1966 

tlons  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In 
accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to — 

( 1 )  banking  and  currency  generally: 

(2)  financial  aid  to  commerce  and  Indus- 
try: 

(3)  depK)6lt  Insurance: 

(4)  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Including 
monetary  and  credit  policies: 

(5)  economic  stabilization,  production, 
and  mobilization: 

(6)  valuation  and  revaluation  of  the 
dollar; 

(7)  prices  of  commodities,  rents,  and  serv- 
ices: 

1 8 )    securities  and  exchange  regulation; 

(9 1   credit  problems  of  small  business:  and 

(10)  International  finance  through  agen- 
cies within  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  from  February  1,  1966,  to 
January  31,  1967,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  ( 1 ) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable: (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,200  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  depcrtments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  ComnUttee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $110,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  INVESTI- 
GATION OF  INTERGOVERNMENT- 
AL RELATIONS 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Govenmient  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  174)  provid- 
ing additional  funds  for  an  Investigation 
of  intergovernmental  relations,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  S.  Res.  59,  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  8,  1965  (au- 
thorizing an  investigation  of  Intergovern- 
mental relations),  is  hereby  amended  on 
page  2,  line  23.  by  striking  out  "$129,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "»137,000". 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO 
MAKE  CERTAIN  INVESTIGATIONS. 
AND  TO  PROVIDE  ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS  THEREFOR 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bbnnktti  submitted  the  following 
resolution  'S.  Res.  173  >  ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

8   Rxs   173 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  Is  authorized  under  sec- 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MR.  LONG  OF 
LOUISIANA  AS  CHAIRMAN  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  BREWSTER  submitted  an  origi- 
nal resolution  (S.  Res.  175),  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  be. 
and  he  is  hereby,  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  In  lieu  of  Mr.  Harry 
F.  Byrd.  Sr..  of  Virginia,  resigned  from  the 
Senate. 


DEATH  OF  HON.  HERBERT  C.  BON- 
NER, OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  North  Carolina)  submitted  a  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  176)  relative  to  the  death 
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of  Hon.  Herbert  C.  Bonner,  of  North 
Carolina,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Ervin,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading,  i 


EXCHANGE  OP  INFORMATION  AND 
OPINION  BETWEEN  THE  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  BOARD  AND  OTHER 
ECONOMIC  AGENCIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  177)  to  provide  for  information 
and  exchange  of  opinion  between  the 
Federal  Resene  Board  and  other  eco- 
nomic agencies,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Proxmire, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 


DIRECT  HOME  LOAN  BENEFITS  FOR 
VETERANS  OF  VIETNAM  CON- 
FLICT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sp.^RKMAN]  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  that  would  make  vet- 
erans who  have  served  on  active  duty 
during  "he  Vietnam  conflict  eligible  to 
obtain  direct  loans  for  housing  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2732 >  to  make  the  direct 
honae  loan  benefits  of  section  1811  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  available  to  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Mansfield  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators » ,  was  received,  r.?ad  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  tl  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  whether  the  provisions  for  loans 
to  veterans  in  the  Vietnamese  conflict 
are  similar  to  those  that  are  available  to 
the  GIs  of  World  War  H? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  I  cannot  say. 
I  am  complying  with  the  request  of 
Senators. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  introduced  for  certain 
Members  of  the  Senate  legislation  to  pro- 
vide certain  benefits  to  American  GIs 
serving  in  the  present  tragic  conflict  in 
southeast  Asia.  There  is  no  reason  why 
those  In  uniform  serving  there  should  be 
discriminated  against  as  compared  with 
those  who  served  In  uniform  In  World 
War  II.  I  have  consistently  taken  that 
position. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  be  added  to  the  legislation  Intro- 
duced earlier. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KncHELl  quite  appropriately  expressed 
niy  feelings  In  connection  with  legisla- 
tion introduced  today  to  bring  benefits 


to  the  Vietnam  combat  veterans  now  en- 
gaged in  this  very  disagreeable  and  dis- 
astrous war  In  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  may  be  added  to  the  legislation 
introduced  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


LANDS  HELD  IN  TRUST  FOR 
APACHE  TRIBE  OF  MESCALERO 
RESERVATION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  declare  that 
99.84  acres  of  Government -owned  land 
acquired  for  Indian  administration  pur- 
poses Is  held  by  the  United  States  In  trust 
for  the  Apacl;e  Tribe  of  the  Mescalero 
Reservation. 

The  Mescalero  Tribe  Is  moving  ahead 
In  its  efforts  to  develop  the  economy  of 
the  reservation  and  to  raise  the  health 
and  living  standards  of  the  members  of 
the  tribe.  In  order  to  protect  certain  ex- 
isting water  and  sewage  systems,  sewage 
treatment  facilities,  and  telephone  and 
power  lines,  and  to  provide  needed  land 
on  which  to  build  low-rent  housing  for 
the  Indians,  this  land  should  be  held  in 
trust  by  the  United  States  for  the  Mesca- 
lero Indians. 

The  land  Is  entirely  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Mescalero  Indian  Re.serva- 
tlon  as  set  apart  by  Executive  order  of 
May  29.  1873.  However,  it  developed, 
that  the  property  had  been  settled  prior 
to  that  time  by  a  non -Indian.  The  non- 
Indian's  right  was  not  determined  until 
1915,  by  which  time  various  buildings  and 
facilities  of  the  Mescalero  Indian  School 
and  agency  had  been  constructed  on  the 
land.  The  non-Indian's  Interest  in  the 
land  was  purchased  by  the  Government 
In  1918  for  $10,000. 

The  Government  discontinued  use  of 
the  property  for  agency  and  school  pur- 
poses about  13  years  ago  and  since  that 
time  It  has  been  beneficially  used  by  the 
tribe  for  agricultural  purposes  on  a  per- 
mit basis. 

The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  have  entered  into  a  lease  with 
the  tribe  for  the  use  of  18.15  acres  of  tri- 
bal land,  adjoining  the  land  in  question, 
for  the  Mescalero  National  Fish  Hatch- 
ery. A  1249-acre  parcel  of  the  99.84- 
acre  tract  is  presently  being  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  in  connection 
with  the  hatchery.  The  tribe  has  passed 
a  resolution  agreeing  to  execute  a  lease  to 
continue  to  make  this  tract  available  to 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  upon  en- 
actment of  this  bill. 

There  is  a  sca'-city  of  tribal  land  suit- 
able for  contemplated  Indian  housing. 
A  portion  of  the  tract  in  question  is 
Ideally  situated  for  this  purpose,  but  be- 
fore an  agreement  can  be  reached  with 
the  Public  Housing  Administration,  title 
to  the  land  must  be  in  the  tribe. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  and  the 
need  of  the  Indians,  I  request  that  this 
bill  be  appropriately  referred  and  be 
given  early  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  fS.  2735)  to  declare  that  99.84 
acres    of  Government-owned   land   ac- 


quired for  Indian  administrative  pur- 
poses is  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust 
for  the  Apaclie  Tribe  of  the  Mescalero 
Reservation,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Ander- 
son, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


CREDIT  AGAINST  INCOME  TAX  TO 
CORPORATIONS  FOR  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO  COLLEGES  AND  UNI- 
VERSITIES 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina  Mr 
President.  I  am  imroducing  today  legisla- 
tion which  would  allow  a  credit  against 
income  tax  to  corporations  for  contribu- 
tions to  colleges  and  universities. 

This  proposal  is  designed  to  encourage 
greater  financial  support  for  our  higher 
educational  institutions  without  unnec- 
essary Federal  interference  and  control. 
The  need  for  such  financial  support,  in 
the  face  of  booming  enrollments,  is 
obvious. 

However,  I  am  aware  that  the  country 
faces  a  serious  revenue  situation  with  the 
confiict  in  southeast  Asia.  Even  so.  I 
Introduce  this  legislation  in  order  that 
it  may  receive  the  full  attention  of  the 
Nation  and  the  Congress;  that  it  may  be 
studied  and  discussed;  that  It  may  be 
cons;dered  by  appropriate  committees; 
and  that,  when  we  can  afford  it,  it  may 
be  enacted  into  law. 

If  events  favor  us  so  as  to  relieve  the 
military  demand  upon  our  revenues  be- 
fore this  current  session  of  Congress  ad- 
journs, then  I  would  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  act  favorably  on  the  legislation 
which  I  have  introduced. 

If  we  must  wait  a  year,  or  2  years,  or 
more,  so  be  It.  But  whenever  the  Nation 
can  afford  to  act  again  In  the  field  of 
higher  education  assistance,  I  feel  that 
the  approach  embodied  in  this  bill  should 
be  incorporated  Into  our  programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks on  this  subject,  delivered  In  North 
Augusta.  S.C,  on  November  23.  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Record  as  a  further  argu- 
ment for  this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 

Remarks  or  Senator  Donald  Russell,  Demo- 
CBAT.  OF  SOUTH  Carolina,  to  North  Augusta 
Lions       Club.       North       Augusta,       SC. 

NO^-EMBEH    23.    1965 

It  has  been  said  that  the  future  rides  with 
the  progress  of  education.  And  this  Is  Just 
as  true  of  the  Individual  as  of  a  nation  or 
a  State.  The  new  era  in  which  we  live  and 
will  live  for  the  foreseeable  future  Is  one 
which  demands  far  greater  competency  of 
the  individual  than  ever  before.  It  Is  no 
longer  enough  that  one  Is  strong  and  anxious 
to  work.  Far  more  Important — Indeed,  the 
first  and  the  primary  test  for  employment — 
despite  a  few  unfortunate  Federal  require- 
ments— are  educational  qualifications.  Such 
qualifications.  It  must  be  noted,  too,  are  be- 
ing pushed  upward  and  some  form  of  poet- 
hlgh-school  education  is  being  given  grow- 
ing importance.  It  may  be  argued  that  this 
emphasis  on  educational  qualifications  may 
be  excessive  and  often  unnecessary  but  this 
hard  fact  remains  that  it  does  exist  and  It 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  planning  for 
the  future.  Accordingly,  every  State  or 
society  has  a  direct  concern  In  seeing  that 
there  exists  complete  opportunity  for  all  its 
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quAllflad  youtba  to  Mcure  collage  or  unl- 
yanlty  wlucatloQ  of  lucb  character  a«  sulu 
tbelr  tpeeUl  teUnU. 

Tli«  Hiuinelal  burden,  of  tbU  obligation, 
though,  la  taxing  our  resourcea,  both  private 
and  public.  Such  burden  la  compounded  by 
our  exploalon  of  fx^ulatlan  at  well  aa  by  the 
phenomenal  Inflation  of  coat*.  And  the  fu- 
tiire  ofleri  little  hope  of  a  relaxation  in  either 
demand  for  aerrlcea  or  in  coats  of  operation. 

For  the  private  college  and  university  this 
problem  la  especially  acute  and  undoubtedly 
will  baoome  more  ao.  Lacking  the  financial 
reaovireaa  to  expand  to  meet  rising  demand 
and  oppresaed  by  rising  costa,  such  Instltu- 
tlona  are  threatened  with  a  sharp  drop  in 
tbalr  relative  poaltlon  vls-a-via  public  sup- 
ported inatltutlons. 

I  ballave  and  believe  fervently  in  both  the 
naad  for,  and  the  value  of.  publicly  supported 
educational  Inatltutlons  at  all  levels.  I  am 
a  product  of  such  institutions  and  I  have 
spent  a  considerable  part  of  my  time,  both 
aa  atudent.  and  as  administrator,  in  a  system 
of  public  education.  But  I  have  never  felt — 
and  here  I  think  I  expreea  the  feeling  gener- 
ally of  all  publicly  supported  colleges  and 
unlveraltlee — that  publicly  supported  In- 
atltutlona  of  blgher  learning  should  carry  the 
exclusive  burden  of  cc^lege  and  university 
education.  The  deadening  uniformity  of  a 
alngle  publicly  supported  and  publicly  con- 
trolled system  of  higher  education  would  not 
be  conducive  to  that  form  of  Intellectual  in- 
novation wblc.i  must  be  the  symbol  of  to- 
morrow. The  publicly  supported  institu- 
tions— and  ao.lety  In  general — need  and  re- 
quire the  atlmulua  of  competition  in  ideas, 
in  methods,  and  in  phlloaophy  provided  by 
strong  and  growing  independent  and  sec- 
tarian private  Institutions.  TTie  dual  sys- 
tem of  private  and  publicly  supported  col- 
leges and  universities  has  sparked  in  the 
past  our  progreas,  culturally,  and  technologi- 
cally, and  must  continue  our  intellectual 
baatlon  for  the  future. 

Unfortunately,  the  private  Institutions  are 
facing  a  desperate  future,  unless  given  sig- 
nificantly greater  financial  support  to  en- 
able them  to  continue  to  play  their  proper 
role  In  educational  progress  and  to  provide 
that  neoeaoary  complement  to  publicly  sup- 
ported Instltutlotu. 

To  some  extent,  this  need  has  been  gen- 
erally recognlaed.  It  has  found  expression 
In  congressional  legislation  during  the  last 
and  earllsr  Congresses.  Federal  aid.  designed 
to  aid  both  public  and  private  colleges  and 
unlvccaltlas.  has  been  enacted.  Many  objec- 
tions, however,  have  been  raised  to  such  aid 
for  private  Institutions.  These  objections 
are  often  contradictory. 

On  the  one  hand,  many  sincere  people 
object  to  any  public  support  of  private  or 
sectarian  institutions.  Some  of  these  base 
their  objeetlona  on  conatltutlonal  grounds. 
Others  of  them  expreas  reaervatlona  on  the 
propriety  of  public  aupport  for  Instltutlona 
which  are  beyond  governmental  control.  On 
the  other  hand,  many — eapedally  those  In- 
volved In  private  or  sectarian  education — 
feel  boneatly  sad  sincerely  that  Federal  aid, 
long  oontlnued.  eaa  destroy  the  Independence 
of  the  private  Instltutlona.  In  aome  in- 
stanoas,  too,  there  U  a  feeling  that  such  aid 
will  destroy  that  separation  of  church  and 
state,  a  matter  of  fundamental  moment  to 
many.  This  Issus  has  recently  arisen  In 
ooaneotloa  with  one  of  our  outstanding  de- 
nomlaatlonal  uslversltles. 

I  shall  not  attenopt  to  weigh  these  oon- 
fltctlng  views.  It  Is  suiBclent  that  many 
slnosn  and  honest  dtUens,  whose  opinions 
must  be  respected,  entertain  theae  fears. 
And  yet  It  Is  unthinkable  that.  In  some  way, 
we  cannot  fashion  an  acceptable  remedy  for 
the  plight  of  the  private  college  and  uni- 
versity— that  we  cannot  find  some  formula 
which  will  permit  us  to  open  up  new  avenues 
of  support  for  such  Institutions  without  vio- 


lating any  of  the  sincere  reservations  of 
many  earnest  citizens. 

The  Congress  has  already  recognized  this 
problem  and  sought  to  solve  it.  It  has 
authorized  corporations  to  contribute  up  to 
9  percent  of  their  income  for,  among  other 
purpoecs.  educational  purposes  as  a  tax 
deduction.  Unfortunately,  this  has  not  met 
the  problem:  it  does  not  provide  the  needed 
remedy.  It  has  not  Induced  that  level  of 
corporate  giving  that  is  demanded.  The 
reason  Is  obvious.  Under  this  legislation, 
the  corporation  actually  receives  credit  for 
only  one-half  of  its  gifts. 

I  propose  that.  Instead  of  permitting  a 
mere  Income  deduction,  the  corporation  be 
given  full  credit  against  Its  tax  bill  for  all 
gifts  for  educational  purposes  (up  to  ai,^ 
percent  of  its  tax  liability).  This  is  what 
the  Congress  has  already  authorized,  except 
that  there  must  be  a  matching  by  the  corpo- 
ration. Under  this  proposal  of  mine,  the 
matching  requirement  Is  eliminated.  And 
since  the  gift  is  treated  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  Itself,  the  corporation  has  every  In- 
cenUve  to  make  the  gift.  It  actually  loses 
nothing  from  the  making  of  the  gift.  It 
either  pays  the  sum  In  taxes  to  the  Gov- 
ernment or  It  gives  It  to  an  educational  In- 
stitution of  Its  own  choosing  for  a  purpose 
determined  by  it.  It  Is  dlfllcult  to  see  why 
any  corporation  will  elect  not  to  exercise 
this  choice. 

It  Is  thus  reasonable  to  believe  that  prac- 
tically every  corporation  will  avail  Itself  of 
this  right.  At  present  levels  of  corporate  In- 
come, this  would  mean  a  fund  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  annually  avail- 
able from  private  giving  for  the  benefit  of  the 
educational  Institutions  of  this  Nation. 

And  since  such  fund  will  be  contributed  by 
private  corporations.  It  will  be  free  from  con- 
stitutional objectives  or  reservations  about 
the  separation  of  church  and  state.  It  will 
Involve  no  threat  of  governmental  control  of 
an  educational  Institution.  The  separation 
of  church  and  state  will  not  be  violated.  The 
argument  over  governmental  support  of  a 
sectarian  institution  will  be  avoided. 

It  will  be  argued,  I  am  sure,  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  the  real  loser  In  this  transaction. 
Actually,  however,  it  Is  losing  no  more,  at 
least  theoretically,  than  It  would  if  all 
corporations  took  advantage  of  the  existing 
law.  And  it  will  be  accomplishing  what  the 
vast  majority  of  our  thoughtful  citizens  feel 
most  Important  and  what  most  legislators 
profess  to  be  their  purpose  In  proposed  legis- 
lation. It  win  be  providing  real  and  sub- 
stantial aid  to  both  public  and  private  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  nt  less  cost,  and 
without  the  heavy  hand  of  bureaucracy.  It 
wUl  not  Involve  any  new  governmental  de- 
partment to  administer  It,  no  new  bureauc- 
racy to  forge  new  requirements,  no  broad 
expansion  of  government  employees.  And  It 
will  permit  free  enterprise  to  compete  with 
government  In  support  of  higher  education. 
It  will,  also,  provide  new  opportunities  for 
our  private  Institutions  to  compete  more  ef- 
fectively with  public  Institutions,  to  the 
benefit  of  both. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  public 
Institutions  may  not  p>artlclpate  in  these  gifts 
but  they  will  do  so  in  full  competition  with 
the  private  institution.  It  would  seem  rea- 
sonable, too,  that  the  corporate  giver  would 
give  sfiecial  attention  to  the  more  limited  re- 
sources of  the  private  Institutions  In  the 
selection  of  the  beneficiaries  of  Its  gifts. 

Because  I  feel  that  this  remedy  will  be  of 
benefit  to  our  whole  program  of  higher  edu- 
cation. I  expect  to  offer  legislation  Incorpo- 
rating this  plan  at  the  next  session  of  Con- 
greos.  I  hope  It  will  receive  wide  acceptance 
and  may  be  enthusiastically  agreed  to 

I  would  like  to  make  clear  that  I  do  not 
Offer  this  stiggeetlcn  as  a  substitute  for  any 
existing  legislation  or  as  an  objection  to  other 
legislation  that  may  be  proposed  to  aid  higher 
education.    I  offer  it  rather  as  a  supplement 


to  these,  recognizing  the  growing  need  for 
financial  support  on  the  part  of  all  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  both  public  and 
private.  I  offer  It  aa  a  means  of  giving  to  the 
colleges  and  universities  In  this  Nation  more 
options  and  broader  opportunities,  free  from 
conscientious  objections  entertained  by 
many,  and  with  full  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  strength  of  the  America  of  the  fu- 
ture depends  upon  the  strength  and  vitality 
of  its  colleges  and  universities,  public  and 
private. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2741)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  cred- 
it against  Income  tax  to  corporations  for 
contributions  to  colleges  and  universities 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Russell  of  South 
Carolina,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


RESTRICTION  OF  CONDITIONS  GOV- 
ERNING REDUCTION  OF  VETER- 
ANS'  BENEFITS  UPON  READMIS- 
SION  OF  VETERANS  FOR  MEDICAL 
CARE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  3203,  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  restrict  the  con- 
ditions under  which  benefits  are  Imme- 
diately reduced  upon  readmisslon  of  vet- 
erans for  hospitalization  or  other  insti- 
tutional care. 

Under  existing  law  (38  U.S.C.  3203(a) 
( 1 ) )  the  monthly  compensation  or  re- 
tirement pay  otherwise  payable  to  a  vet- 
eran without  wife,  child,  or  dependent 
parent  who  is  being  furnished  hospital- 
ization or  other  institutional  care  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  reduced  by 
one-half,  but  not  below  $30  per  month, 
beginning  the  first  day  of  the  seventh 
calendar  month  following  the  month 
of  admission.  This  requirement  also  ap- 
plies to  pension  under  laws  in  effect  prior 
to  enactment  of  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act 
of  1959.  Generally,  the  amounts  with- 
held under  this  provision  are  paid  In  a 
lump  sum  upon  the  veteran's  discharge 
from  the  institution.  Amounts  with- 
held from  an  incompetent  veteran  are 
not  payable  to  him  until  6  months  after 
a  finding  of  competency.  If  any  veter- 
an leaves  a  veterans'  hospital  against 
medical  advice  or  as  the  result  of  dis- 
ciplinary action  the  withheld  benefits 
may  not  be  paid  to  him  until  6  months 
after  departure. 

If  the  veteran's  monthly  benefit  pay- 
ment has  been  reduced  under  these  pro- 
visions and  he  leaves  the  hospital  against 
medical  advice  or  as  the  result  of  discipli- 
nary action  the  existing  law  further  pro- 
vides that  the  reduction  shall  be  effective 
immediately  upon  his  being  readmitted 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  fur- 
ther care,  irrespective  of  how  long  a 
p«rlod  has  elapsed. 

In  the  related  area  of  discontinuance 
of  aid  and  attendance  allowance  during 
VA  Institutional  care  these  allowances 
are  ordinarily  discontinued  during  hos- 
pitalization beginning  with  the  first  day 
of  the  second  calendar  month  following 
the  date  of  admission  (38  U.S.C.  3203<f)  >■ 
These  discontinued  benefits  are  not  paid 
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to  the  veteran  upon  discharge.  More- 
over, the  law  provides  that  if  the  vet- 
eran leaves  the  hospital  against  medical 
advice  and  is  thereafter  readmitted  the 
aid  and  attendance  allowance  will  be  dis- 
continued from  the  date  of  readmisslon, 
regardless  of  the  time  between  episodes 
of  hospitalization. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 3203(a)  (1)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  that  reduction  of  the 
benefit  immediately  upon  readmisslon 
following  discharge  against  medical  ad- 
vice or  as  the  result  of  disciplinary  ac- 
tion shall  apply  only  where  the  readmis- 
slon occurs  within  6  months  following  the 
prior  termination  of  care.  Section  2  of 
the  bill  would  correspondingly  amend 
section  3203(f)  of  the  title  to  provide 
the  same  time  limitation  with  respect  to 
discontinuing  aid  and  attendance  allow- 
ance Immediately  upon  readmisslon  of 
a  veteran  who  departed  contrary  to 
medical  advice. 

These  amendments  would  soften  the 
existing  requirements  for  immediate  re- 
duction or  discontinuance  of  benefits 
upon  rehospitalization  by  preventing 
them  from  operating  in  an  unduly  puni- 
tive manner  detrimental  to  the  veteran's 
health  and  well-being.  One  obvious  pur- 
pose of  the  existing  provision  was  to  dis- 
courage premature  departures  before 
hospital  and  medical  treatment  has  been 
completed.  Another  apparent  purpose 
was  to  deter  veterans  from  leaving  the 
VA  institution  before  completion  of 
treatment  with  the  deliberate  purpose 
of  reentering  shortly  thereafter  in  order 
to  initiate  a  new  period  of  care  during 
which  the  reduction  would  not  be  appli- 
cable until  after  the  first  6  months  or, 
with  respect  to  aid  and  attendance  allow- 
ance, until  the  first  of  the  second  cal- 
endar month  after  the  date  of  admission. 

These  basic  purposes  will  be  adequate- 
ly served  by  applying  the  requirement  for 
reduction  or  discontinuance  upon  read- 
mission  only  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
veteran  returns  within  6  months.  This 
would  not  appreciably  affect  the  deter- 
rent value  of  the  basic  provision.  That 
provision  would  no  longer  operate  to  dis- 
courage veterans  from  applying  for  need- 
ed hospital  care  after  the  lapse  of  6 
months,  particularly  where  such  care 
may  be  required  for  a  relatively  short 
period. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  a  good 
many  instances  rehospitalization  after 
a  6-month  Interval  may  be  due  either  to 
a  new  condition  or  a  marked  change  In 
the  disability  or  disease  for  which  the 
veteran  was  previously  hospitalized. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  these 
amendments  will  alleviate  some  adminis- 
trative problems  which  have  arisen  under 
the  existing  law.  As  matters  now  stand, 
It  is  necessary  to  maintain  suitable  ad- 
ministrative controls  for  indefinite  pe- 
riods after  veterans  leave  the  VA  institu- 
tion against  medical  advice  In  order  to 
assure  that  upon  a  readmisslon,  even  5  or 
more  years  later,  the  veteran's  award  will 
be  promptly  reduced.  This  presents  dif- 
ficulties and.  in  some  cases,  delays  in 
making  reductions  result  from  a  failure 
to  make  a  timely  discovery,  when  the 
veteran  is  readmitted,  of  the  facts  con- 


concerning  prior  hospitalization.  This 
sometimes  results  in  establishing  over- 
payments against  the  veterans  con- 
cerned. 

Because  of  the  relatively  small  number 
of  veterans  Involved,  the  additional  cost 
to  the  Government  would  be  small. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2746)  to  amend  section 
3203,  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
restrict  the  conditions  under  which  ben- 
efits are  immediately  reduced  upon  re- 
admisslon of  veterans  for  hospitaliza- 
tion or  other  institutional  care.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Yarborough,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  2746 
A  bill  to  amend  section  3203,  title  38.  United 
States    Code,    to    restrict    the    conditions 
under  which  benefits  are  immediately  re- 
duced   upon   readmisslon   of   veterans   for 
hospitalization  or  other  institutional  care 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    the 
last  sentence  of  section  3203(a)(1)    of  title 
38,  tTnlted  States  Code,  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  comma  Immediately  after  the  words 
"upon   a   succeeding   readnilsslon  for  treat- 
ment   or    care"    and    Inserting    "within    six 
months  from  the  date  of  such  departure,". 
Sec.  2.  Section  3203(f)    of  title  38.  United 
States    Code,    is    amended    by    deleting    the 
comma  immediately  after  "admitted  to  hos- 
pitalization" In  the  third  sentence  and  in- 
serting  "within   six  months  from  the  date 
of  such  departure.". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  also  apply  to  cases  in  which  pension 
eligibility  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 9(b)  of  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of 
1959. 


A  BILL  TO  AUTHORIZE  AN  AGREE- 
MENT WITH  MEXICO  TO  ELIMI- 
NATE SALINITY  IN  THE  LOWER 
RIO  GRANDE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH .  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  carry  out  the  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  announced  December  30,  1965, 
aimed  at  reducing  the  salt  content  of  the 
lower  Rio  Grande. 

Discharge  of  saline  water  through  the 
Mexican  El  Morlllo  drain  has  endangerea 
the  usefulness  of  the  Rio  Grande  water 
for  irrigation  by  U.S.  users.  The  Inter- 
national Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion has  recommended  a  solution  which 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  United  States 
and  Mexican  Governments,  to  construct 
a  canal  or  drain  in  Mexico  diverting  the 
saline  waters  of  El  Morlllo  drain  from  the 
Rio  Grande  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  United  States  and  Mexico  would 
share  equally  in  the  costs  of  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  diversion  canal, 
and  a  portion  of  the  U.S.  costs  are  ex- 
pected to  be  repaid  by  the  water  users. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today  follows  the 
recommendation  of  the  administration 


and  would  authorize  the  United  States 
to  participate  in  this  needed  project. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rbcorb. 

The  bill  (S.  2747)  to  authorize  con- 
clusion of  an  agreement  with  Mexico 
for  joint  measures  for  solution  of  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  salinity  problem,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Yarborough,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«cord,  as 
foUows : 

S.  2747 
A  bin  to  authorize  conclusion  of  an  agree- 
ment with  Mexico  for  Joint  measures  for 
solution  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  salinity 
problem 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary 
of  Slate,  acting  through  the  United  States 
Commissioner,  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission,  United  States  and  Mexico, 
Is  authorized,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
provided  in  this  Act,  to  conclude  an  agree- 
ment or  agreements  with  the  appropriate 
official  or  officials  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  Mexican  States  for  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  by  the  United 
Mexican  States  under  the  supervision  of  the 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion, United  States  and  Mexico,  of  a  drain- 
age conveyance  canal  through  Mexican  ter- 
ritory for  the  discharge  of  waters  of  EI 
Morlllo  and  other  drains  in  the  United  Mexi- 
can States  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  In  the 
manner,  and  having  substantially  the  char- 
acteristics, described  in  said  Commission's 
Minute  No.  223,  dated  November  30.  1966. 
The  agreement  or  agreements  shall  provide 
that  the  costs  of  construction,  including  costs 
of  design  and  right  of  way,  and  the  costs  of 
operation  and  maiintenance,  shall  be  equally 
divided  between  the  United  Mexican  States 
and  the  United  States.  Before  concluding 
the  agreement  or  agreements,  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  receive  satisfactory  assurances 
from  private  citizens  or  a  responsible  local 
group  that  they  or  It  will  pay  to  the  United 
States  Treasury  one-half  of  the  actual  United 
States  costs  of  such  construction.  Including 
costs  of  design  and  right  of  way.  and  so 
long  as  such  agreement  or  agreements  re- 
main in  force,  one-half  of  the  actual  costs 
of  operation  and  maintenance  allocated 
under  such  agreement  or  agreements  to  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  State  for  tise 
of  the  United  States  section,  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Comnaisslon.  United 
States  and  Mexico,  without  fiscal  year  limi- 
tation, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
defray  costs  that  accrue  to  the  United  States 
under  such  agreement  or  agreements  for 
the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  drainage  conveyance  canal 
project. 

PARTICIPATION  BY  VETERANS'  AD- 
MINISTRATION IN  MEDICAL  COM- 
MUNITY PLANNING  AND  SHARING 
OF  MODERN  TECHNOLOGY  AND 
EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce,  by  request,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  assure  adequate  and 
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complete  medical  care  for  veterans  by 
providing  for  participation  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  medical  com- 
munity planning  and  for  the  sharing  of 
advanced  medical  technology  and  equip- 
ment between  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  other  public  suid  private 
hospitals. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  au- 
thorize the  Administrator,  when  he  deter- 
mines it  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
prevailing  standards  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration medical  care  program,  to  en- 
ter Into  agreements  providing  for  the 
exchange  of  use — or  under  certain  con- 
ditions the  mutual  use — of  specialized 
medical  facilities  between  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  and  other  public 
and  private  hospitals  or  medical  schools 
in  a  medical  community. 

Any  such  arrangement  would  include 
a  provision  for  reciprocal  reimbursement 
based  on  a  charge,  imit  or  otherwise. 
which  covers  the  full  cost  of  services  ren- 
dered or  supplies  used.  Any  proceeds  to 
the  Government  resulting  from  such  ar- 
rangements would  be  credited  to  the  ap- 
plicable Veterans'  Administration  medi- 
cal appropriation. 

As  indicated  by  its  title  tills  legislation 
has  a  dual  purpose:  to  assure — 

First,  adequate  and  complete  medical 
care  for  veterans;  and 

Second,  optlmxmi  effective  utilization 
of  specialized  medical  resources,  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, during  periods  when  im- 
mediate needs  do  not  require  maximum 
usage. 

In  the  past  decade  the  dramatic  ad- 
vances In  medical  science  and  technology 
have  produced  highly  specialized  tmd 
costly  staff,  procedures,  and  equipment. 
Because  of  the  cost  of  such  equipment, 
and  the  scarcity  of  the  technical  staff  re- 
quired, the  availability  of  such  resources 
Is  extremely  limited.  In  the  ever-chamg- 
Ing  complex  of  medicine  with  all  its  rami- 
fications, the  cost  of  medical  care  and 
treatment  will  continue  to  climb  for  all 
users.  This  applies  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  as  well  as  to  community 
medical  facilities. 

The  Veterans'  Administration,  which 
ojwrates  the  largest  single  system  of 
medical  facilities  in  the  world,  has  within 
its  system  a  portion  of  these  scarce  medi- 
cal resources  in  various  locations,  and 
has  provided  considerable  leadership  In 
the  field  of  medical  research.  This 
leadership,  however,  has  its  attending 
obligations.  Today  the  health  needs  of 
many  communities  are  not  being  met 
either  because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
problems,  or  the  magnitude  or  the  re- 
sources required. 

While  current  law  permits  the  use  of 
our  facilities  by  nonveterans  in  emer- 
gencies for  humanitarian  reasons,  the 
Veterans"  Administration  is  unable  to 
permit  the  use  of  such  facilities  and 
equipment,  as  well  as  expertise  of  its 
staff,  for  nonemergent  situations  even  if 
there  are  no  similar  facilities  available. 
This  situation  exists  even  though  these 
scarce  medical  facilities  are  not  always 
utilised  to  the  maximum  and  could  be 
available  to  the  community,  without  det- 
riment to  the  care  and  treatment  of 


veteran-beneficiaries,  during  periods 
when  our  immediate  needs  do  not  require 
maximiun  utilization. 

Possession  of  the  newer  complex  medi- 
cal diagnostic  or  treatment  modalities  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  others 
by  afiQliated  or  local  hospitals,  with 
shared  use  of  each  by  both  groups,  would 
make  for  more  efiBcient  utilization  of 
such  diagnostic  or  treatment  modalities 
at  lower  unit  costs  for  all.  For  example, 
ver>'  special  facilities,  staff,  and  equip- 
ment are  necessary  for  hemodialysis. 
Sharing  some  of  the  costs  for  such  serv- 
ices by  mutual  use  on  a  time  available 
basis  could  have  the  effect  of  increa.sing 
the  Nation's  limited  supply  of  scientists 
and  equipment  in  this  field. 

In  the  treatment  of  certain  tumors, 
two  very  expensive  instruments  can  pro*- 
vide  the  high  level  of  energy  radiation 
needed,  but  with  different  character- 
istics. These  two  in.struments  comple- 
ment each  other.  Rarely  can  a  single 
hospital  afford  to  own  or  maintain  both 
machines  nor  can  they  be  used  to  maxi- 
mum capacity  when  use  is  restricted  to 
the  immediate  patient  population  of  the 
individual  Institution.  An  agreement, 
whereby  the  Veterans'  Administration 
would  only  be  required  to  furnish  one  of 
these  machines,  in  order  to  provide  com- 
plete medical  care  for  veterans  thus 
obviating  the  need  for  providing  the 
other  in  a  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cility, is  an  example  of  the  economic 
efficiency  which  could  be  achieved  under 
the  proposed  authority.  Moreover,  to 
attract  high  quality  personnel  and  to 
maintain  staff  skills  at  their  peak.  It  is 
necessary  that  such  facilities  not  only  be 
available  but  that  they  be  regularly  and 
actively  employed. 

Again,  most  open  heart  surgery  is  done 
for  the  correction  of  congenital  defects 
early  in  life  or  for  malfunctioning  heart 
valves  in  older  patients.  While  the  Vet- 
eraris'  Administration  does  not  have  a 
large  number  of  patients  requiring  this 
type  of  surgery,  there  is  a  distinct  hope 
that  surgical  treatment  may  t>ecome 
available  for  coronary  artery  disease,  a 
frequent  killer  of  veteran  patients.  The 
advantage  of  interchange  of  available 
know-how,  personnel,  and  experience, 
with  that  of  the  medical  schools  is  needed 
to  further  develop  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion capabilities  in  this  area. 

Benefits  will  be  gained  by  both  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  the  entire 
medical  community  if  agreements  can  be 
entered  into  for  the  mutual  use.  or  ex- 
change of  use.  of  specialized  medical  re- 
sources. Cooperative  use  of  such  equip- 
ment should  result  in  a  much  broader 
therapeutic  armamentarium.  In  addi- 
tion, such  shared  usage  of  facilities  would 
reduce  the  need  for  each  hospital  to  have 
on  its  staff  highly  trained  scarce  cate- 
gories of  professional  personnel.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  believe  that  the  proposed 
agreement  will  improve  the  Veterans' 
Administration  capability  to  provide 
complete  medical  care  for  veterans. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  the  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  legislation  will  re- 
sult in  any  additional  expenditure  of 
public  funds.  It  should.  Instead,  reduce 
the  overall  medical  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  certain  of  its  complex  medical 


care  obligations.  As  a  result,  such  leg- 
islation will  in  the  long  run,  undoubtedly, 
result  in  economic  gain  to  the  Govern- 
ment  as  its  full  potential  is  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  tills  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2748)  to  assure  adequate 
and  complete  medical  care  for  veterans 
by  providing  for  participation  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  medical  com- 
munity planning  and  for  the  sharing  of 
advanced  medical  technology  and  equip- 
ment between  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  other  public  and  private  hos- 
pitals, introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborotjgh, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public 'Welfare,  ^nd  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
3.  2748 

A  bill  to  assure  adequate  and  complete  med- 
ical care  for  veterans  by  providing  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  Veterans"  Administration 
In  medical  community  planning  and  for 
the  sharing  of  advanced  medical  technol- 
ogy and  equipment  between  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate hospitals 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"  5  5007.  Specialized  Mtdical  Resources 

"(a)  To  secure  certain  specialized  medical 
resources  which  otherwise  might  not  be 
feasibly  available,  or  to  effectively  utilize 
certain  other  medical  resources,  the  Admin- 
istrator may,  when  he  determines  it  to  be 
In  the  best  Interest  of  the  prevailing  stand- 
ards of  the  Veterans'  Administration  medical 
care  program,  make  arrangements,  by  con- 
tract or  other  form  of  agreement,  as  set  forth 
In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2i  below,  between 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  and  other 
public  or  private  hospitals  (or  medical 
schools  or  other  medical  Installations  having 
hospital  facilities)  In  the  medical  commu- 
nity: 

"  (1 )  for  the  exchange  of  use  of  specialized 
medical  resources  when  such  an  agreement 
will  obviate  the  need  for  a  similar  resource 
to  b«  provided  In  a  Veterans'  Administration 
facility;  or 

"(2)  for  the  mutual  use,  or  exchange  of 
use  of  specialized  medical  resources  In  a 
Veterans'  Administration  facility,  which  have 
been  justified  on  the  basis  of  veterans'  care, 
but  which  are  not  utilized  to  their  maximum 
effective  capacity. 

The  Administrator  may  determine  the  geo- 
graphical limitations  of  a  medical  commu- 
nity as  used  In  this  section. 

"(b)  Arrangements  entered  Into  under 
this  section  shaU  provide  for  reciprocal  re- 
imbursement bsised  on  a  charge  which  covers 
the  full  cost  of  services  rendered,  supplies 
used,  and  Including  normal  depreciation  and 
amortization  costs  of  equipment.  Any  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Government  received  therefrom 
shall  be  credited  to  thp  applicable  Veter.ms' 
Administration   medical   appropriation. 

"(C)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  'specialized  medical  resources'  means 
medical  resources  (whethfr  equipment,  space 
or  personnel)  which  because  of  cost,  limited 
availability,  or  unusual  nature,  are  either 
unlaue  in  the  medical  community  or  are 
Rub'ert  to  maximum  uti'.ization  only  through 
mutual  use. 
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"(d)  Eligibility  for  hospital  care  and  med- 
ical services  furnished  any  veteran  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
terms  as  though  provided  In  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facility,  and  provisions  of  this 
title  applicable  to  persons  receiving  hospital 
care  or  medical  services  In  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facility  shall  apply  to  veterans 
treated  hereunder." 

(b)   Such  chapter  81   Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  table  of  sections 
relating  to  subchapter  I  the  following: 
"5007.  Specialized  medical  resources." 


PREPAYMENT  OF  VETERANS'  VOCA- 
■nONAL  REHABILITATION  TRA'VEL 
EXPENSES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  111  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  pre- 
payment of  certain  expenses  associated 
with  the  travel  of  veterans  to  or  from  a 
Veterans'  Administration  facility  or 
other  place,  in  connection  with  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  or  counseling,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  examination,  treatment, 
or  care. 

Section  111  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  authorizes  the  payment  of  the 
actual  necessary  travel  expenses,  or  in 
lieu  thereof  an  allowance  based  upon 
mileage  traveled,  of  any  person  to  or 
from  a  Veterans'  Administration  facility 
or  other  place  in  connection  with  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  counseling  re- 
quired pursuant  to  the  war  orphans'  edu- 
cational assistance  program,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  examination,  treatment,  or 
care.  Subsection  «b>  of  such  section  111 
currently  authorizes  the  prepayment  of 
the  mileage  allowance  paid  in  lieu  of 
actual  travel  expenses.  Section  529  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  prohibits  the 
advance  of  public  money  "unless  author- 
ized by  the  appropriation  concerned  or 
by  other  law." 

This  bill  would  amend  this  statutory 
prepayment  provision  <38  U.S.C.  Ill 
'b)  I ,  to  authorize  similar  action  with 
respect  to:  first,  the  round-trip  local 
travel  expenses  of  a  person  eligible  there- 
for; second,  the  expense  of  hiring  an 
automobile  or  ambulance;  and  third,  the 
fee  authorized  for  the  services  of  a  non- 
employee  attendant,  where  required  by  a 
person  eligible  therefor. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  on 
occasions  individuals  eligible  for  travel 
e.xpense  payment  do  not  have  suflBcient 
funds  for  completing  their  travel.  At- 
tendants assigned  to  accompany  a  bene- 
ficiary during  travel,  and  ambulance  or 
hired-car  owners  who  transport  the 
beneficiary,  must  now  await  final  pay- 
ment for  services  rendered  until  they 
return  to  their  point  of  origin,  after 
which  a  claim  must  be  filed  and  processed 
by  correspwndence.  This  legislation  will 
remedy  these  situations  and  will  author- 
ize the  payment  of  the  prescribed  ex- 
penses and  allowances  before  the  in- 
dividual leaves  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration station.  Such  a  course  of  action 
will  eliminate  the  need  for  adjudicating 
and  processing  the  claim  by  correspond- 
ence. It  will  also  simplify  our  adminis- 
trative fiscal  procediu-es  and,  in  addition, 
Till  improve  public  relations  between  the 


Veterans  Administration  and  the  claim- 
ant. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
result  in  no  additional  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Instead,  it  Is  anticipated  that 
some  savings  in  administrative  costs  will 
occur. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  win  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2749)  to  amend  section  111 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  author- 
ize the  prepayment  of  certain  expenses 
associated  with  the  travel  of  veterans  to 
or  from  a  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cility or  other  place,  in  connection  with 
vocational  rehabilitation  or  counseling, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  treat- 
ment, or  care,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yar- 
borough,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recxjrd,  as  follows: 

S. 2749 
A  bill  to  amend  section  111  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  pre- 
payment of  certain  expenses  associated 
with  the  travel  of  veterans  to  or  from  a 
Veterans'  Administration  facility  or  other 
place,  in  connection  with  vocational  re- 
habilitation or  counseling,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose   of   examination,   treatment,   or   care 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section 111(b)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Payment  of  the  following  expenses  or 
allowances  In  connection  with  vocational 
rehabilitation,  counseling,  or  upon  termina- 
tion of  examination,  treatment,  or  care, 
may  be  made  before  the  completion  of 
travel: 

"(1)  the  mileage  allowance  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  hereof; 

"(21   actual  local  travel  expenses; 

"(3)  the  expense  of  hiring  an  automobile 
or  ambulance,  or  the  fee  authorized  for  the 
services  of  a  nonemployee  attendant." 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  2(A)  OF 
THE  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  ACT 
OP  1945 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently had  called  to  my  attention  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank  granted  a  Irnrd 
loan  to  the  Grovemment  of  Morocco  for 
the  expansion  of  the  phosphate  industry 
of  that  country.  I  understand  that  the 
expansion  which  will  be  undertaken  will 
have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  phos- 
phate Industry  in  this  country. 

In  looking  into  this  matter  I  found 
that  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  not  re- 
quired, under  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945,  to  consider  the  effect  loans 
approved  by  the  Bank  would  have  on  the 
domestic  economy. 

Mr.  President,  without  going  into  de- 
tail with  specific  reference  to  the  phos- 
phate industry,  I  can  visualize  other  in- 
stances whereby  loans  approved  by  the 
Bank  would  have  a  decided  effect  on  our 
economy.  Accordingly.  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  bill  to  amend  section  2(a)  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  which. 


if  enacted,  would  require  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Bank  to  make  a  finding 
that  the  domestic  economy  will  not  be 
adversely  affected  prior  to  approving  any 
loan,  and,  if  it  finds  to  the  contrary,  such 
loan  shall  not  be  approved.  I  ask  that 
this  bill  he  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  tS.  2752)  to  amend  section 
2<a)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  introduced  by  Mr.  Holland,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

DUTY-FREE  GIFTS  TO  ARMED 
FORCES  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  that  will  per- 
mit members  of  our  Armed  Forces  serv- 
ing in  a  combat  zone  to  ship,  duty  free, 
gifts  not  exceeding  $100.  As  Senators 
know,  the  law  now  states  that  gifts,  in 
order  to  he  duty  free,  must  not  exceed 
a  $10  value. 

My  purpose  in  introduchig  this  bill  at 
this  time,  of  course,  is  for  the  t>enefit 
of  our  mihtary  men  serving  in  Vietnam. 
The  story  was  brought  quite  close  to 
home  this  past  Christmas.  As  most  Sen- 
ators know,  the  1st  Division  from  Fort 
Riley,  Kans.,  is  in  Vietnam,  but  many 
of  the  wives  and  families  of  these  fight- 
ing men  remained  in  Junction  City, 
Kans.  Christmas  for  these  families  was 
not  one  of  their  tietter  Christmases,  but 
they  tried  to  make  the  best  of  it.  How- 
ever, those  that  had  to  pay  duty  at  the 
local  post  office  for  their  own  Christmas 
presents  were  a  little  bitter,  and  I  do 
not  blame  them.  As  is  pointed  out  in 
the  editorial  from  the  Junction  City 
Daily  Union,  which  I  would  like  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  this  par- 
ticular wife  had  to  pay  a  considerable 
amount  for  her  own  Christmas  present. 
Had  her  husband  shipped  these  two 
sweaters  in  separate  boxes  on  separate 
days,  there  would  have  been  no  duty. 
However,  one  problem  in  Vietnam  is  get- 
ting one  Ixjx,  enough  paper,  string,  and 
so  forth,  to  mail  it  and  then  getting  it 
mailed. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  bill 
is  limited  to  only  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  serving  in  a  combat  zone 
Senators  will  recall  a  similar  law  was  in 
effect  during  World  War  II,  and  then  last 
session  we  changed  our  postage  laws  in 
order  to  allow  these  particular  troops 
free  postage.  So  I  am  most  hopeful  that 
we  can  get  early  action  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  edi- 
torial will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2767)  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  pnited  States  to  per- 
mit the  duty-free  entry  of  gifts  not  ex- 
ceeding $100  in  retail  value  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  in  a 
combat  zone,  introduced  by  Mr.  Carl- 
son (for  himself  and  Mr.  Mttndt)  ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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The  editorial  presented  by  Mr.  Caju.- 
soH  Is  u  follows: 

(Prom  the  Junction  City  DtOly  Union. 
Not.  34.  1066] 

SOMXTRUf  O  NXXDS  TO  BB  DOHK 

An  unXortunste  situation  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Dally  Union  Tuesday 
after  the  wife  of  a  Port  Riley  soldier  now  in 
Vietnam  received  a  shipment  of  Christmas 
gifts  from  her  husband.  She  was  required 
to  pay  customs  dutlea.  Por  example,  two 
sweaters  Talued  at  110  required  an  addi- 
tional 4a  percent,  or  about  18  more. 

As  nearly  as  the  Union  can  leam,  the 
dutlea  are  fixed  by  act  of  Congress  and  the 
poet  o<Bc«  workera  act  only  as  agents  for 
the  Treasury  Department  In  collecting  dutlea 
on  shipments  having  a  wholesale  value  of 
more  than  tlO  If  more  than  one  shipment  Is 
made  each  day.  Even  purchases  made  at 
the  poet  exchanges  are  subject  to  a  duty  If 
the  article  was  made  in  a  foreign  country. 

It  seems  unjust  to  order  military  personnel 
overseas  and  then  require  them  to  pay  a 
duty  on  Christmas  glf  u  when  they  can  make 
the  purchases  only  in  a  foreign  land,  even 
providing  they  have  a  chance  to  enter  a 
store  or  shop. 

Such  Instances  may  become  numerous  in 
the  next  30  days  because  many  of  the  gifts 
purchased  abroad  now  axe  on  the  high  seas, 
en  route  to  relatives  and  friends  here  in  the 
States. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  to  the  bill  Introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Caklsok]  because 
It  deals  with  the  problem  brought  to  my 
attention  today  also  in  connection  with 
Christmas  gifts  being  forwarded  to 
South  Dakota  by  soldiers  in  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PARBONG  PA- 
CIIJTIES  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  TYDINaS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  park- 
ing faculties  in  the  District  of  Colimibla. 

Preliminary  hearings  on  the  parking 
situation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
well  as  conferences  with  experts  in  the 
fields  of  urban  planning,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia ofBcials  and  Federal  and  local 
organizations,  have  convinced  me  that 
legislation  is  urgently  needed  to  estab- 
lish a  public  parking  agency  In  the  Dis- 
trict The  bill  I  have  introduced  today 
la  based  uiwn  the  draft  prepared  by  the 
Cooamlsaloners'  Citlxens  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  the  experiences  of  other 
major  cities,  as  described  in  our  prelim- 
inary hearings. 

The  bill  creates  a  Parking  Board  com- 
poaed  of  the  three  District  of  Columbia 
Commlsitlnnera.  The  Parking  Board  will 
ba  ■tlsted  by  a  nine-man  Advisory  Coun- 
cil oompoeed  of  the  Secretaries  of  Inter- 
ior and  Commerce,  the  General  Services 
Administrator  and  the  Chairmen  of  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Agency 
and  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission. 

The  Board  Is  authorised  to  acquire 
land  by  purchase,  by  grant  from  any  Gov- 
ernment agency,  or  by  condemnation. 
The  condemnation  power  Is  carefully 
drcumsciibed  to  insure  that  it  is  spar- 
ingly  and  fairly   invoked.    The  Board 


could  operate  a  parking  facility  through 
a  private  management  firm  or  it  could 
lease  or  seU  a  p»arklng  facility  while  re- 
taining control  over  rates  and  quality  of 
service.  Private  parking  facilities  would 
be  required  to  file  schedules  of  rates  and 
new  garages  could  not  be  constructed  at 
locations  that  would  be  inconsistent  with 
sound  planning  or  interfere  with  efQclent 
traffic  flow. 

The  overriding  philosopiiy  of  my  bill  is 
that  parking  is  an  Integral  part  of  a  bal- 
anced trsmsportation  system.  The  bill 
requires  comprehensive  study  every  5 
years  to  determine  the  available  trans- 
portation resources  in  the  National  Capi- 
tal area  and  to  analyze  what  additional 
parking  facilities,  if  any,  are  required  to 
implement  an  efficient  and  economical 
transportation  system.  Rates  In  public 
parking  facilities  would  be  established  to 
encourage  short-term  parking  by  shop- 
pers, businessmen,  and  others  who 
wish  to  draw  upon  the  financial,  com- 
mercial, cultural,  and  other  resources  of 
the  central  city. 

The  Parking  Board  would  aLso  be  au- 
thorized to  establish  fringe  lots  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  suburbs 
to  accommodate  commuters,  tourists, 
and  other  long-term  visitors  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  The  fringe  lots  could  be 
built  on  Government  or  acquired  land, 
and  authority  is  expressly  included  to 
construct  parking  facilities  under  the 
Mall  and  in  air  rights  over  any  freeways. 
This  would  enable  those  who  use  the  free- 
ways to  drive  directly  into  a  parking 
garage,  without  ever  crossing  a  city 
street,  and  either  walk  or  take  a  short  rail 
or  bus  ride  to  their  destination. 

Hearings  on  this  bill  will  be  held  on 
January  19,  20,  and  25. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2769)  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  parking  facilities  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Tydincs,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


PROTECTING  OUR  NATIONAL 
EMBLEMS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  to  provide  protection 
to  the  great  seal  of  the  United  States 
and  the  seal  of  the  President. 

It  is  regrettable,  Mr.  President,  that 
punitive  measures  are  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  reproduction  of  the  great  seal 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Presidential 
seal  for  commercial  gain  and  to  falsely 
indicate  Federal  agency,  but  such  abuses 
are  a  daily  occurrence. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  long  been 
charged  with  the  custody  of  the  great 
seal  die  and  press,  whose  uses  are  strict- 
ly regulated,  but  there  has  never  been 
any  means  of  regulating  private  repro- 
duction of  tlie  emblem.  In  the  absence 
of  any  statutory  power  to  prohibit  abuses, 
the  State  Department  has  often  sought 
to  dissuade  private  organizations  and 
commercial  concerns  from  using  the 
seal.  Facsimiles  of  our  national  coat  of 
arms   have,    nevertheless,   appeared   on 


letterheads,  on  program  cards,  news- 
paper advertisements  and  various  types 
of  merchandise  such  as  jewelry  and 
leathergoods. 

When  I  first  Inquired  of  the  State  De- 
partment about  these  abuses,  I  was  in- 
formed by  letter  that  "such  instances  of 
private  exploitation  or  proposed  exploi- 
tatlon  of  the  coat  of  arms  are  becoming 
more  numerous  and  more  various."  Later 
in  the  letter  I  was  told  that  "the  Depart- 
ment Is  convinced  that  the  Government 
should  begin  to  exercise  suitable  control 
over  use  of  the  coat  of  arms." 

Mr.  President,  there  is  now  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  S.  1597,  which  I  In- 
troduced last  spring  In  order  to  prohibit 
the  reproduction  of  the  great  seal  for 
certain  commercial  purposes  or  to  falsely 
indicate  Federal  agency.  Both  the  State 
Department  and  the  Justice  Department 
have  noted  their  support  for  the  objec- 
tives of  my  bill;  however,  the  State  De- 
partment has  suggested  other  procedures 
for  implementing  these  objectives — pro- 
cedures designed  to  give  more  effective 
protection  and  apply  additionally  to  the 
seal  of  the  President.  These  suggestions, 
which  are  viewed  favorably  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  are  incorporated  in  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today. 

In  brief,  the  blU  will  authorize  the 
President  to  prescribe  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  use  and  reproduction  of  both 
seals.  The  Attorney  General  will  be  em- 
powered to  enjoin  reported  violations, 
and  violators  will  be  subject  to  fine  of 
not  more  than  $250  or  imprisonment  of 
not  more  thjui  6  months,  or  both. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  in  response 
to  this  bill  and  S.  1597,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  conduct  hearings  as  soon 
as  possible  in  order  to  determine  the 
most  effective  means  of  affording  the 
needed  protection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2770)  to  control  the  use 
of  the  design  of  the  great  seal  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  seal  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hartke,  wsis  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
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GOLDEN  SPIKE  CENTENNIAL  CELE- 
BRATION COMMISSION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Golden  Spike 
Centennial  Celebration  Commission  to 
work  with  a  similar  group  set  up  by  the 
Utah  State  Legislature  in  planning  an 
appropriate  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  linking  of  the  United 
States  by  transcontinental  railroad. 

That  centennial  comes  up  on  May  10, 
1989.  It  was  a  hundred  years  ago  that 
the  twin  bands  of  steel  were  joined  at 
Promontory,  Utah,  welding  the  Nation 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  opening  up  a  new 
era  of  development  for  a  struggling 
young  nation.  Its  commemoration  offers 
an  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  lead- 
ership and  vision  which  produced  the 
railroad  and  to  the  endurance  of  the  men 
who  laid  the  rails.  It  also  gives  us  a  time 
and  a  place  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 


railroad  industry  of  today  and  all  of  the 
men  and  women  who  are  a  part  of  It. 

Utah  is  already  planning  to  make  the 
centennial  a  great  event.  The  colorful 
history  of  the  laying  of  the  rails,  and 
of  the  driving  of  the  spike  itself,  offer 
an  opportunity  for  drama  and  pageantry. 
The  passage  of  my  bill  last  session  to  es- 
tablish the  Golden  Spike  National  His- 
torical site  has  given  the  National  Park 
Service  the  authority  to  undertake,  and 
I  trust  complete,  a  broad  program  of  de- 
velopment in  time  for  the  celebration. 
The  purpose  of  the  resolution  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  to  provide  the  ma- 
chinery through  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  cooperate  with  the  Utah 
Golden  Spike  Centennial  Commission, 
with  patriotic  and  civic  organizations, 
and  with  the  railroads  themselves  in 
planning  the  most  appropriate  and  effec- 
tive celebration  possible.  The  driving 
of  the  Golden  Spike  was  not  only  an 
event  of  national  importance,  it  was  a 
turning  point  in  our  history.  It  marked 
the  end  of  an  era.  and  the  beginning  of 
a  new  one.  The  day  of  the  covered 
wagon  and  stagecoach  was  largely  over, 
America  was  on  its  way  to  becoming  a 
modern  industrial  giant. 

The  resolution  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  13-member  Commission,  com- 
posed of  8  Members  from  the  House  and 
Senate  and  5  members  appointed  by  the 
President.  It  authorizes  a  modest  sum 
of  money  for  payment  of  the  expenses 
of  those  who  participate  in  its  work,  and 
provides  for  its  dissolution  as  soon  as 
the  celebration  hsis  been  concluded. 

Appropriate  celebration  of  significant 
events  is  always  the  result  of  careful  and 
coordinated  planning.  I  feel  that  the 
passage  of  the  resolution  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will  be  an  essential  step  to  the 
appropriate  celebration  3  years  hence  of 
the  centennial  of  the  driving  of  the 
Golden  Spike  at  Promontory,  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  124)  to 
establish  the  Golden  Spike  Centermial 
Celebration  Commission,  introduced  by 
Mr.  MOS.S,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


withstanding  the  provisions  of  Section  3  of 
the  Act  of  February  20,  1946,  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  1022),  the  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  January  27,  1966, 
the  1966  Economic  Report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


Banking  and  Currency,  room  5300,  New 
Senate  OfBce  Building,  Washington,  D.C., 
telephone  225-3921. 


ANN0UNC::EMENT— TRAFFIC  SAFETY 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  annoimce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Elxecutive  Reorganization  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  (3ovemment  Operations 
will  resume  hearings  on  the  Federal  role 
in  traffic  safety  on  February  1  when  it 
will  receive  testimony  from  Mr.  Ralph 
Nader,  author  of  the  recently  published 
book  "Unsafe  At  Any  Speed."  On  Feb- 
ruary 2,  Mr.  Howard  Pyle,  president.  Na- 
tional Safety  Coimcil  will  testify.  On 
February  3,  New  York  State  Senators 
Simon  J.  Liebowitz  and  Edward  J.  Speno 
will  describe  New  York's  experiences  in 
the  safe -car  field  and  the  work  of  the 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Motor 
Vehicles,  Traffic,  and  Highway  Safety. 
The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  3304, 
New  Senate  Office  Building  and  will  com- 
mence at  10  a.m.  each  day. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  TRANS- 
mSSION  OF  THE  ECONOMIC 
REPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  niinols  [Mr. 
Douglas],  I  introduce  a  joint  resolution 
extending  the  date  for  transmission  of 
of  the  economic  report.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  read  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  125) 
extending  the  date  for  transmission  of 
the  economic  reix>rt,  was  read  the  first 
time  by  its  title  and  the  second  time  at 
length,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
liepreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 


NOTICE  OF  JOINT  HEARINGS  ON 
MILITARY  JUSTICE 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  both  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  and  a  specially  ap- 
pointed subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  I  wish  to  announce 
that  joint  hearings  will  be  held  by  the 
two  subcommittees  on  18  bills  (S.  745-S. 
762)  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of 
military  justice  and  to  more  effectively 
safeguard  the  constitutional  rights  of 
military  personnel  involved  in  judicial 
and  administrative  proceedings. 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  for  Jan- 
uary 18,  19,  20  and  25,  26,  and  27,  at  10.30 
a.m.  each  day.  In  room  2228  of  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Any  person  who 
wishes  to  testify  or  submit  statements 
pertaining  to  the  bills  should  communi- 
cate with  the  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  2729.  TO 
AMEND  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Small  Business  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  S.  2729,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act  with  respect  to 
provisions  of  the  act  relating  to  the  re- 
volving fund. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
January  18,  1966,  at  10  am..  In  room 
5302,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  in  connection  with  this  bill  are 
requested  to  notify  Reginald  Barnes,  as- 
sistant counsel.  Senate  Committee   on 


HEARINGS  ON  NOMINATION  POR  DI- 
RECTOR OF  BUREAU  OF  MINES. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  will  hold  a  public 
hearing  next  Tuesday,  January  18,  on 
the  nomination  by  President  Johnson  of 
Dr.  Walter  R.  Hibbard,  Jr.,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  The 
hearing  will  be  at  11  a.m.  in  the  com- 
mittee room,  3110  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Prior  to  his  appointment.  Dr.  Hibbard 
was  manager  of  the  metallurgy  and 
ceramics  research  programs  of  General 
Electric  at  Schenectady,  N.Y.  He  is  the 
pi-esldent -elect  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining,  Metallurgical,  and  Petroleum 
Engineers  for  1966  and  chairman  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Science's  Materials 
Advisory  Board. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  biographical  sketch  of  Dr. 
Hibbard  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There   being   no   objection,    the   bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Biographical  Skktch  or  Walter  R    Hibbard, 
Jr.,  Director,  Bureau  or  Mines,  U.S.  De- 
partment or  the  Interior 

Dr.  Walter  R.  Hibbard.  Jr.,  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's outstanding  metallurglBts,  became  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  on  December  I, 
1965,  following  earlier  succesees  as  an  edu- 
cator, researcher,  and  as  an  industry  man- 
ager of  scientific  and  engineering  research. 

Born  In  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  January  20, 
1918,  Dr.  Hibbard  was  graduated  from  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  and 
received  a  doctor  of  engineering  degree  from 
Yale  University  In  1942.  Pcllowing  his  mili- 
tary service  in  World  War  II  as  an  officer  in 
the  Navy  Department's  Bureau  of  Ships,  he 
Joined  the  Yale  faculty  as  an  assistant  pro- 
feKsor  and  later  became  associate  professor. 

Dr.  Hlbbard's  growing  reputation  in  teach- 
ing and  research  attracted  industry,  and  in 
1951  the  General  Electric  Co.  enlisted  him  for 
Its  Research  and  Development  Center  in 
Schenectady,  N.Y.  There  he  progressed  to 
the  position  of  manager  of  metallurgy  and 
ceramics  research,  which  he  held  until  he 
was  beclconed  to  public  service  by  President 
Johnson  as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

As  an  expert  in  such  fields  as  the  plastic 
deformation  of  metals  and  the  metallurgy  of 
copper  and  its  alloys.  Dr.  Hibbard  has  won 
wide  recognition  from  many  professional  so- 
cieties. In  1950  he  received  the  Raymond 
Award  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining, 
Metallurgical  &  Petroleum  Engineers. 
From  1957  to  1961  he  served  as  a  director 
of  the  institute,  and  is  now  its  president- 
elect for  1966.  In  addition.  Dr.  Hibbard  be- 
longs to  the  British  Institute  of  Metals  and 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  is 
a  fellow  of  both  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Materials  Advisory 
Board  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  Is  cvurently  its  Chairman. 

Dr.  Hibbard  has  been  elected  to  many  hon- 
orary and  professional  fraternities  includ- 
ing Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Sigma  XI,  Alpha  Chi 
Sigma,  and  Oamma  Alpha.    He  is  the  author 
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of  more  than  70  scientific  papers  and  has 
been  widely  recognized  as  a  major  contrib- 
utor to  the  science  of  metallurgy. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hlbbard  have  three  children 
and  reside  In  RockvUle,  Md 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  THE  NOMI- 
NATIONS OF  ROBERT  C.  WEAVER, 
OP  NEW  YORK,  TO  BE  SECRETARY, 
AND  ROBERT  C.  WOOD,  OF  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. TO  BE  UNDER  SECRE- 
TARY, OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HOUSINO  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  nominations  of 
Robert  C.  Weaver,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Secretary,  and  Robert  C.  Wood,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  be  Under  Secretary,  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  to  be  held  on 
Monday.  January  17,  1966.  In  room  5302. 
New  Senate  OfQce  Building,  at  10  a.m. 

Any  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  in  connection  with  these  nomina- 
tions are  requested  to  notify  Matthew 
Hale,  chief  of  staff,  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  room  5300, 
New  Senate  OfBce  Building,  telephone 
225-3921. 

I  ask  unariimous  consent  that  the 
biographies  released  by  the  White  House 
about  Dr.  Weaver  and  Dr.  Wood  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biograph- 
ical information  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

BlOOEAPHICAL  iNrORUATIQN   ON  ROBEST  C. 

Wkavkx 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Weaver  was  born  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  on  December  29,  1907.  He  was 
educated  at  Barvard  University,  receiving  a 
BjB.  In  10afl.  an  MA.  In  1931,  and  a  Ph.  D.  in 
1B34. 

Prom  1833  to  1937  he  was  the  Adviser  for 
Negro  Affairs.  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
from  1937  to  1940  he  served  as  the  special  as- 
•Ictant  to  the  Administrator.  U.S.  Housing 
Authority.  He  also  worked  from  1940  to 
1B44  as  an  official  on  the  War  Production 
Bo«rd.  where  he  became  Chief  of  the  Mi- 
nority Oroup  Service  Division.  Prom  1945  to 
1948  Mr.  Weaver  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Race  Relations. 

After  teaching  at  Northwestern  University. 
Columbia  Teachers  College,  and  New  York 
Unlveralty.  lir.  Weaver  became  the  director 
of  opportunity  fellowships,  John  Hay  Whit- 
ney Poundatlon.  a  position  he  held  until 
19M. 

In  19S4.  Bflr.  Weaver  was  named  the  deputy 
commissioner  of  the  New  York  State  Divi- 
sion of  Housing  and  from  1955  to  1959  served 
as  the  State  rent  administrator,  New  York. 
Prom  IMO  to  1081  he  was  the  vice  chairman 
of  the  New  York  City  Housing  and  Redevel- 
opment Board. 

Mr.  Weaver  became  the  Administrator  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Plnance  Agency  In 
1001,  a  position  be  has  held  since  that  time. 

Hs  Is  tbe  author  of  "Negro  Labor.  A  Na- 
tional Problem"  (1»4«).  "The  Negro  Ghetto" 
(1946),  and  "The  Urban  Complex"  (1964). 

Hs  Uvea  at  4900  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  Mr.  Weaver  Is  married  to 
the  former  Ella  V.  Halth. 

BioaaAnncAi.  ItrromMAtton  on 
Roanrr  C.  Wooo 
Prof.  Robert  C.  Wood,  a  native  of  Jacksoc- 
Ttlls.  PU..  U  chairman  of  tbs  political  science 


department  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  Born  In  St  Louis,  Mo  .  on  Sep- 
tember 16.  1923.  he  served  with  the  76th 
Infantry  during  World  War  11  He  received 
an  A  B  from  Princeton  University  In  1946 
At  Harvard  University,  he  was  awarded  an 
MJl.  in  1947.  a  master  of  public  administra- 
tion In  1948.  and  a  Ph.  D    In  1950 

Prom  1949  to  1951  he  was  associate  direc- 
tor. LegUlative  Reference  Bureau  of  the  State 
of  Florida  At  the  U  S  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
from  1951  to  1954.  Mr  Wood  served  as  a 
management  org.tnlaitlon  expert  In  the 
housing  field 

Mr  Wood  became  a  lecturer  and  then  an 
assUtant  professor  of  government  at  Harvard 
University  in  1954  la  1957  he  left  Harvard 
to  Join  the  faculty  at  MIT  where  he  taught 
as  an  assistant  professi-)r  of  political  science 
from  1957  to  1959  and  as  an  associate  profes- 
sor from  1959  to  1962.  In  1962.  Mr.  Wood 
was  named  professor  of  political  science;  and 
In  1965.  he  became  the  chairman  of  the 
Political  Science  Department  at  MIT. 

He  Ls  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of 
the  National  Capital  Transportation  Agency, 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Development, 
and  the  American  Acndemv  for  Arts  and 
Sciences.  He  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
at  Princeton 

He  Is  the  author  of  "Suburbia.  Its  People 
and  Their  Politics"  (1958i;  "Metropolis 
Against  Ittelf"  1 1959  i  :  "1400  Governments, 
the  Poiitlcal  Economy  of  the  New  York 
Region"  (  19601 ;  and  the  coauthor  of  "School 
Men  and  Polities'  i  1962  i .  and  "Government 
and  Politics  of  the  US."  (1965). 

Mr.  Wood  lives  on  Trapelo  Road.  Lincoln, 
Mass.,  with  his  wife,  the  fjrmer  Margaret 
Byers,  and  three  children,  Francis,  Margaret, 
and  Frai.k 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent. 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc  ,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  CHURCH : 
Article  entitled  "This  Must  Be  a  Citizen 
Action  Program."  conslstlnf;  of  an  Interview 
with  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  of  Maine, 
and  dealing  with  n  program  of  natural  beau- 
tiflcatlon.  published  In  the  General  Electric 
Porum. 


COMMITTEE  SERVICE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  for  the  iriforma- 
tion  of  the  Senate. 

The  leg!s!ati\e  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion iS  Res  169'.  as  follow.s- 
S  Res   169 

Rcsolicd.  That  Mr.  Metcalf  be.  and  he  Is 
hereby,  assigned  to  service  on  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  In  lieu  of  Mr  Harry  F  Byrd,  Sr., 
of  Virginia,  resigned  from  the  Senate; 

That  Mr.  Tydings  be.  and  he  ;s  hereby,  as- 
signed to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  in 
Ueu  of  Mr   McrcAi-r.  resigned; 

That  Mr  Hahry  F  Byrd.  Jr  .  of  Virginia,  be 
and  he  is  hereby,  assigned  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  In  Ueu  of  Mr  Harry  F. 
Byrd.  Sr  .  resigned  from  the  Senate,  and  that 
Mr.  Btkd  be.  and  he  Is  hereby  assigned  to 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Ttdings,  resigned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


THE  1966  HOLIDAY  RECESS 
SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  holiday 
recess  schedule  for  calendar  year  1966 
which  has  been  discussed  with  and  ap- 
proved by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
DirksenI,  and  a  copy  of  which  has  also 
been  sent  this  day  to  every  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  schedule 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lincoln's  Birthday  (Saturday,  February  12. 
1966):  Prom  conclusion  of  business  Thurs- 
day. February  10,  until  noon.  Wednesday, 
February  16.  Pro  forma  meeting,  Monday. 
Februajy  14. 

Washington's  Birthday  (Tuesday,  February 
22,  1966)  :  No  business  aft^r  the  reading  of 
the  Farewell  Address. 

Easter  (Sunday,  April  10,  1966)  :  From  con- 
clusion of  business  Thursday,  April  7,  until 
noon,  Wednesday,  April  13.  Pro  forma  meet- 
ing. Monday.  April   11. 

Memorial  Day  (Monday,  May  30.  1966): 
FYom  conclusion  of  business  Friday,  May  27, 
until  noon,  Wednesday,  June  1.  Pro  forma 
meeting,  Tuesday,  May  31. 

July  4  (Monday):  F^om  conclusion  of 
business  Friday,  July  1,  until  noon,  Wednes- 
day. July  6.  Pro  forma  meeting,  Tuesday, 
July  5. 

WILD  RIVERS  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  uiianimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  Calendar  No.  778, 
Senate  bill  1446. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1446)  to  reserve  certain  public  lands  for 
a  National  Wild  Rivers  System,  to  pro- 
vide a  procedure  for  adding  additional 
public  lands  and  other  lands  to  the  Sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Wild  Rivers  Act". 

STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  some 
of  the  free-flowing  rivers  of  the  United  States 
possess  unique  water  conservation,  scenic. 
fish,  wildlife,  and  outdoor  recreation  values 
of  present  and  potential  benefit  to  the 
American  people.  The  Congress  also  finds 
that  our  established  national  policy  of  dam 
and  other  construction  at  appropriate  sec- 
tions of  the  rivers  of  the  United  States  needs 
to  be  complemented  by  a  policy  that  would 
preserve  other  selected  rivers  or  sections 
thereof  in  their  free-flowing  condition  to 
protect  the  water  quality  of  such  rivers  and 
to  fulfill  other  vital  national  conservation 
purposes.  It  Is  the  policy  of  Congress  to 
preserve,  develop,  reclaim,  and  make  acces- 
sible for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the  American 
people    selected   parts    of    the    Nation's  dl- 
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mlnlshing  resource  of  free-flowing  rivers. 
For  this  purpose  there  is  hereby  established 
a  National  Wild  Rivers  System  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  areas  that  are  designated  as 
■wild  river  areas"  in  this  Act,  and  the  addi- 
tional areas  that  may  be  designated  in  subse- 
quent Acts  of  Congress.  Areas  designated  as 
■'wild  river  areas"  by  subsequent  Acts  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  administered  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  unless  the 
subsequent  Acts  provide  otherwise. 

DEFINITION    OF    WILD    RIVER     AREA 

lb  I  A  Wild  river  area  eligible  to  be  In- 
cluded In  the  System  Is  a  stream  or  section 
of  a  stream,  tributary,  or  river — and  the  re- 
lated adjacent  land  .area— that  should  be  left 
In  Its  free-flowing  condition,  or  that  should 
be  restored  to  such  condition,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote sound  water  conservation,  and  promote 
the  public  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  scenic, 
fish,  wildlife,  and  outdoor  recreation  values. 

NATIONAL    WILD    RIVERS    SYSTEM 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  following  rivers,  or  seg- 
ments thereof,  and  related,  adjacent  lands, 
most  of  which  are  public  lands,  as  depicted 
on  maps  numbered  "NWR-SAL-1001,  NWR- 
CLE-1001,  NWR-ROG-1001.  NWR-RIO-1000 
and  NWR-ELE-1000"  are  hereby  designated 
as  'wild  river  areas  ': 

1 1 1  Salmon,  Idaho — the  Salmon  from  town 
of  North  Fork  downstream  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Snake  River  and  the  entire  Middle 
Fork. 

(2 1  Clearwater,  Middle  Fork.  Idaho — the 
Middle  Fork  from  the  town  of  Kooskia  up- 
stream to  the  town  of  Lowell;  the  Lochsa 
River  from  its  junction  with  the  Selway  at 
Lowell  forming  the  Middle  Fork,  upstream  to 
the  Powell  Ranger  Station;  and  the  Selway 
River  from  Lowell  upstream  to  Its  origin. 

i3)  Rogue,  Oregon — the  segment  extend- 
ing from  the  Applegate  River  to  the  Route 
101  highway  bridge  above  Gold  Beach. 

i4i  Rio  Grande.  New  Mexico — the  segment 
extending  from  the  Colorado  State  line 
downstream  to  near  the  town  of  Pilar,  and 
the  lower  four  miles  of  the  Red  River. 

(5i  Eleven  Point,  Missouri — the  segment 
of  the  river  extending  from  a  point  near 
Greer  Spring  downstream  to  State  Highway 
142. 

Said  maps  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  Inspection  in  the  appropriate  offices 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

FEDERAL-STATE    PLANNING    FOR    ADDITIONS 
TO    SYSTEM 

lb  I  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
SecreUiry  of  Agriculture  where  national  for- 
est lands  are  involved,  after  consultation 
with  interested  Federal  agencies,  are  directed 
to  consult  with  the  Governors  and  ofllcials 
of  the  States  in  which  the  rivers  listed  below 
are  located  to  ascertain  whether  a  joint 
Federal-State  plan  is  feasible  and  desirable 
In  the  public  Interest  to  conserve  segments 
of  these  rivers.  They  shall  submit  to  the 
President  their  recommendations  for  inclu- 
sion of  any  or  all  of  them  in  the  National 
Wild  Rivers  System,  and  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  his  recommendations 
for  such  legislation  as  he  deems  appropriate: 

(1»  BufTalo.  Tennessee — The  entire  river 
from  Its  beginning  in  Lawrence  County  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Duck  River. 

•  21  Cacapon,  West  Virginia — entire  river 
and  its  tributary,  the  Lost  River. 

(3)  Green,  Wyoming — the  segment  ex- 
tending from  its  origin  in  the  Brldger  Wilder- 
ness Area,  south  to  its  confluence  with  Horse 
Creek. 

(4|  Hudson.  New  York — the  segment  of 
the  malnstem  extending  from  Its  origin  in 
the  Adirondack  Park  downstream  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  of  Luzerne:  Boreas  River 
from  Its  mouth  to  Durgin  Brook:  Indian 
River  from  its  mouth  to  Abanakee  Dam;  and 
Cedar  River  from  lu  mouth  to  Cedar  River 
flow. 


(5)  Missouri.  MonUna — the  segment  up- 
stream from  Fort  Peck  Reservoir  toward  the 
town  of  Port  Benton. 

(6)  Niobrara,  Nebraska — the  malnstem 
segment  lying  betwen  the  confluence  of  An- 
telope Creek  downstream  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  proposed  Norden  Reservoir  east  of  the 
town  of  Valentine,  and  the  lower  eight  miles 
of  Its  Snake  River  tributary. 

(7)  Skagit,  Washington— the  Skagit  from 
the  town  of  Mount  Vernon  upstream  to 
Gorge  powerhouse  near  the  town  of  New- 
halem;  the  Cascade  River  from  its  mouth  to 
the  confluence  of  the  North  and  South  Porks; 
the  Sauk  from  Its  mouth  to  Elliott  Creek; 
and  the  Suiattle  from  its  mouth  to  Milk 
Creek. 

(8)  Susquehanna,  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania— the  segment  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  from  a  dam  at  Cooperstown,  New  York, 
downstream  to  the  town  of  Pittston.  Penn- 
sylvania. 

(9)  Wolf,  Wisconsin— the  segment  reach- 
ing from  the  confluence  of  the  Hunting  River 
downstream  to  the  town  of  Keshena. 

(10)  Suwanee.  Georgia  and  Florida — en- 
tire river  from  its  soiu-ce  in  the  Okefenokee 
Swamp  in  Georgia  to  the  gulf,  and  the  out- 
lying Ichetucknee  Springs,  Florida. 

(Hi  Youghlogheny,  Manland  and  Penn- 
sylvania— from  Oakland.  Maryland,  to  the 
Youghlogheny  Reservoir,  and  from  the 
Youghlogheny  Dam,  downstream  to  the  town 
of  Connellsvllle.  Pennsylvania. 

RIVER    BASIN    PLANNING    FOR    ADDITIONS    TO 

SYSTEM 

(c)  In  all  planning  for  the  use  and  devel- 
opment of  water  and  related  land  resources, 
consideration  shall  be  given  by  all  Federal 
agencies  Involved  to  potential  wild  river 
areas,  and  all  river  basin  and  project  plan  re- 
ports submitted  to  the  Congress  shall  discuss 
any  such  potentials.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
make  specific  studies  and  investigations  to 
determine  which  additional  wild  river  areas 
within  the  United  States  shall  be  evaluated 
in  planning  reports  by  all  Federal  agencies 
as  potential  alternative  uses  of  the  water  and 
related  land  resources  involved. 

OTHER  ADDITIONS  TO  SYSTEM 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  also  submit  to 
the  President  from  time  to  time  their  recom- 
mendations for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wild  Rivers  System  of  any  other  river  or  seg- 
ment thereof.  The  President  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  his  recommendations  for  such 
legislation  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(e)  Recommendations  made  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  developed  in  consultation  with 
the  States,  those  Federal  agencies  which  nor- 
mally participate  in  the  development  of  rec- 
reation plans  and  comprehensive  river  basin 
plans,  any  commissions  established  pursuant 
to  Interstate  compacts  the  assigned  responsi- 
bilities of  which  would  be  affected,  and  com- 
missions or  other  bodies  which  may  be  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  river  basin  within 
which  the  contemplated  wild  river  area 
would  be  located.  Each  such  recommenda- 
tion shall  be  accompanied  by  ( 1 )  expressions 
of  any  views  which  the  agencies  and  States 
consulted  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  may 
submit  within  ninety  days  after  having  been 
been  notified  of  the  proposed  recommenda- 
tion, (2)  a  statement  setting  forth  the  prob- 
able effect  of  the  recommended  action  on  any 
comprehensive  river  basin  plan  that  may 
have  been  adopted  by  Congress  or  that  is 
serving  as  a  guide  for  coordinating  Federal 
or  Federal  and  State  programs  In  the  basin, 
and  (3)  In  the  absence  of  such  plan,  a  state- 
ment Indicating  the  probable  effect  of  the 
recommended  action  on  alternative  beneficial 
uses  of  the  resources  of  the  basin, 

(f )  Whenever  It  is  proposed  to  add  a  river 
or  segment  thereof  to  the  National  Wild 
Rivers  System,  and  the  river  or  segment  runs 


through  non -Federal  land,  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  its  addition  and  with 
respect  to  whether  It  should  be  wholly  or 
partly  acqtilred,  protected,  and  managed  pur- 
suai'.t  to  exclusive  State  authority  shall  be 
made  to  the  President  by  the  Governor  of 
each  Stale  concerned.  Such  recommenda- 
tion to  the  President  shall  be  accompanied 
by  or  based  upon  a  general  State  plan  which 
assures  the  effectuation  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  In  perpetuity.  The  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  his  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  designation  of  such  river 
or  segment  thereof  as  a  part  of  the  National 
Wild  Rivers  System  and  the  administration 
of  such  area  by  State  authority,  together 
with  such  draft  legislation  that  he  deems 
appropriate. 

NEED  FOR  LAND  ACQUISITION 

ig]  Any  recommendation  for  an  addition 
to  the  National  Wild  Rivers  System  shall  In- 
dicate the  extent  to  which  land  will  need  to 
be  acquired  by  the  State  and  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
acquisition  of  scenic  easements  or  other  In- 
terests in  land  may  be  an  adequate  substitute 
for   the   acquisition  of   a  fee  title. 

ADMINISTRATION    OF    SYSTEM 

Sec.  4.  lai  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  administer  the  wild  river  area  desig- 
nated by  subsection  3 1  a  i .  paragraph  1 4  i  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  administer 
the  areas  designated  by  paragraphs  i2)  and 
i5).  The  area  designated  by  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (3)  shall  be  administered  in  a  manner 
agreed  upon  by  the  two  Secretaries,  or  as 
directed  by  the  President. 

lb)  Wild  river  areas  designated  by  subse- 
quent Acts  of  Congress  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  except  that 
when  the  wild  river  area  is  wholly  within, 
partly  within,  or  closely  adjacent  to,  a  na- 
tional forest  such  area  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  unless  it  is 
also  partly  within,  or  closely  adjacent  to,  an 
area  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  which  event  the  wild  river  area 
shall  be  administered  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  as 
directed  by  the  President.  The  Secretary 
charged  with  the  administration  of  a  wild 
river  area  or  portion  thereof  designated  by 
this  Act  or  by  subsequent  Acts  may  agree 
with  the  Governor  of  the  State  for  State  or 
local  governmental  agency  participation  in 
the  administration  of  the  area.  The  States 
shall  be  encouraged  to  cooperate  In  the 
planning  and  administration  of  such  wild 
river  areas  where  they  Include  State-owned 
or  county-owned  lands.  Any  Federal  land 
located  within  a  wild  river  area  may.  with 
the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  agency  having 
jurisdiction  thereof,  be  transferred  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  appropriate  Secretary  or 
State  for  administration  as  part  of  the  wild 
river  area.  Any  land  transferred  hereunder 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  administration  as  part  of  a  wild 
river  area  In  connection  with  the  National 
Forest  System  shall  become  national  forest 
land. 

(c)  Within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  a 
wild  river  area  as  defined  by  section  3  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  acquire  lands 
or  Interests  therein  by  donation,  purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funcjs,  ex- 
change, or  otherwise;  Provided,  That  neither 
Secretary  may  acquire  lands,  waters,  or  In- 
te.-ests  therein  by  condemnation  without  the 
owner's  consent  when  75  per  centum  or  more 
of  the  acreage  or  stream  bank  within  the 
entire  wild  river  area  Is  owned  by  Federal, 
State,  or  local  governmental  agencies,  but 
this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  scenic  easements.  L«nds  owned  by 
an  Indian  tribe  may  be  acquired  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  tribal  governing  body. 
In  the  exercise  of  his  exchange  authority  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Interior  nuy  accept  title  to 
any  non-Federal  property  within  a  wild 
rlrer  area,  and  In  exchange  therefor  he  may 
oonrey  to  the  grantor  of  such  pro{)erty  any 
federally  owned  property  under  hla  Jiirladlc- 
t^pn  within  the  State  In  which  the  river  or 
■egment  thereof  runs,  except  lands  within 
the  National  Park  System  or  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System,  which  he  classifies 
as  suitable  for  exchange  or  other  disposal. 
The  properties  so  exchanged  shall  be  of 
approximately  equal  fair  market  value.  If 
they  are  not  of  approximately  equal  fair 
market  yalue,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  accept  cash  from,  or  pay  cash  to.  the 
grantor  In  order  to  equalize  the  values  of  the 
properties  exchanged.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  in  the  exercise  of  his  exchange 
authority,  may  utilise  authorities  and  pro- 
cedures available  to  him  in  connection  with 
exchanges  of  national  forest  lands.  Any 
such  lands  acquired  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
c\ilturs  within  or  adjacent  to  a  national 
forest  shall  upon  acquisition  become  na- 
tional forest  lands.  Money  appropriated  for 
Federal  or  State  purposes  from  the  land  and 
watsr  conserratlon  fund  shall  be  available 
for  the  acquisition  of  property  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  As  used  in  this  Act  the 
term  "scenic  easement"  means  the  right  to 
control  the  use  of  land  (including  the  air 
space  above  such  land)  for  the  purjxiee  of 
protecting  the  scenic  view  from  the  river  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  but  such  control 
shall  not  affect  amy  regular  use  exercised 
prior  to  the  acquisition  of  the  easement. 

(d)  Neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
nor  the  Secretary  of  Agrlctilture  may  acquire 
lands  by  condemnation,  for  the  purpose  of 
including  such  lands  In  any  wild  river  area, 
if  such  lands  are  located  within  any  Incor- 
porated city,  village,  or  borough  within  such 
area,  when  such  entitles  shtOl  have  in  force 
and  applicable  to  such  lands  a  duly  adopted, 
vaUd  lonlng  ordinance  that  Is  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary. 

(e)  Neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
nor  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  exercise 
any  authority  to  acquire  county-owned  lands 
within  any  wild  river  area  without  the  con- 
sent of  said  county  as  long  as  the  county  is 
following  a  plan  for  the  management  and 
protection  of  such  lands  that  is  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary. 

(f)  Wherever  the  power  of  condemnation 
has  been  conferred  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  acquire  in  fee  title  by  condem- 
nation an  area  which  may  not  extend  more 
tban  three  hundred  feet  on  either  side  of 
the  streem,  tributary,  or  river;  and  either 
Secretary  may  acquire  by  condeomation  for 
soenlc  sesmienta,  or  othnr  Interests  in  land 
other  than  fee  title,  an  area  which  extends 
no  more  than  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  from  either  side  of  the 
stream,  tributary,  or  river. 

(g)  A  wild  river  area  shall  be  administered 
(or  the  purposes  of  water  conservation. 
aoetUe.  flah,  wildlife,  and  outdoor  recreation 
Taluse  oontrlbutlnc  to  public  enjoyment,  but 
without  limitation  on  other  uses,  including 
timber  harvesting  and  livestock  giiaslng.  that 
do  not  substantially  Interfere  with  these 
purposes.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  m 
artnilnlstsrlat  such  areas,  may  utlim  such 

stutory  authorities  relating  to  areas  of  the 
national  park  system  and  such  statutory  au- 
thorttlaB  otherwlae  available  to  blm  for  rec- 
reation and  preserratlon  purposes,  and  ths 
cuusei  latloo  and  management  of  natural 
resources,  as  hs  deems  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  In  administering  such  areas. 
shaU  utUlM  ths  sUttftory  authorlUes  reUt- 
tnc  to  ths  national  forests  In  such  manner 
as  be  desou  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose* of  this  Act. 

(h)  HO  lUMlB,  waters,  or  Interests  therein 
other  than  sosnlo  ssasmsnts  may  be  admlnls- 
tssed  under  this  Act  as  a  part  of  ths  Natlooal 


Wild  Rivers  System  If  such  lands,  waters,  or 
interests  were  acquired  by  a  State  under  its 
power  of  condemnation  for  the  specific  piir- 
poee  of  malting  such  lands,  waters,  or  Inter- 
ests therein  a  part  of  the  National  Wild  Rivers 
System  under  this  Act. 

SPICIAL    r^OVISIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Federal  Power  Commission 
shall  not  authorize  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, or  maintenance  of  any  dam  or  other 
project  work  under  the  Federal  Power  Act 
141  Stat.  10631.  as  amended  (16  U  S.C.  791a 
et  seq.).  In  any  wild  river  area  except  as 
speciflcally  authorized  by  the  Congreee. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
applicability  of  the  United  States  mining  and 
mineral  leasing  laws  within  the  National  Wild 
Rivers  System,  except  that  all  mining  claims 
located  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  the  case  of  national  forest 
lands,  may  prescribe  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  Any  pmtent  Issued  shall 
recite  this  limitation.  Ail  such  regulations 
shall  provide  among  other  things  for  safe- 
guards against  piollutlon  of  the  river.  Any 
portion  of  a  wild  river  area  that  is  within 
the  national  wilderness  preservation  system 
shall  be  subject  to  the  mining  and  mineral 
leasing  provisions  of  both  the  Wilderness 
Act  and  this  Act,  and  In  case  of  conflict  the 
more  restrictive  provisions   shall   apply. 

(c)  The  head  of  any  Federal  or  State 
agency  administering  a  wild  river  area  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Eklu- 
catlon.  and  Welfare,  and  with  the  appropri- 
ate State  water  pollution  control  agencies, 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  or  diminish- 
ing the  pollution  of  waters  within  a  wild 
river  area. 

(d)  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  States  and  the 
United  States  over  waters  of  any  stream  In- 
cluded in  a  wild  river  area  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  established  principles  of  law. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  any  taking 
by  the  United  States  of  a  water  right  which 
is  vested  under  either  State  or  Federal  law 
at  the  time  such  river  is  Included  In  the 
Wild  Rivers  System  shall  entitle  the  owr«r 
thereof  to  Just  compensation.  Nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  constitute  an  express  or  im- 
plied claim  or  denial  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  to  exemption  from 
State  water  laws. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
Jurisdiction  or  responsibilities  of  the  States 
under  other  provisions  of  law  with  respect 
to  fish  and  wildlife. 

(f)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  con- 
strue. Interpret,  modify  or  be  In  conflict  with 
any  interstate  compact  made  by  any  States 
which  contain  any  portion  of  the  National 
Wild  Rivers  System. 

(g)  A  State  shall  have  such  rights  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  adequate  access  by 
such  State  to  the  beds  of  navigable  streams, 
tributaries,  or  rivers  (or  segments  thereof) 
which  are  vested  In  the  State.  In  case  such 
beds  are  located  In  a  wild  river  area. 

(h)  Designation  of  any  stream  or  portion 
thereof  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  reserva- 
tion of  the  waters  of  such  streams  for  pur- 
poses other  than  those  specified  In  this  Act. 
or  In  quantities  greater  than  necessary  to 
accomplish  these  purposes. 

8>c.  6.  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
changes  may  occur  in  the  circumstances  of 
wild  river  areas  Included  In  the  National  Wild 
Rivers  Sj^stem  or  In  the  needs  for  the  re- 
sources associated  with  such  areas,  which  will 
require  future  Congresses  to  make  changes 
in  the  System,  and  In  order  to  assure  that  the 
Congress  Is  kept  informed  of  such  changes  In 
circumstances  or  needs,  there  is  created  a 
National  Wild  Rivers  Review  Board,  to  make 
reviews  and  furnish  reports  to  the  Congress 
as  hereinafter  provided. 

The  National  Wild  Rivers  Review  Board 
ahall  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


who  shall  be  its  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of 
Agricxilture,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
and  the  Oovemors  of  the  several  States  for 
the  purpose  of  consideration  of  the  status  of 
any  river  Included  within  the  National  Wild 
Rivers  System  which  lies  within  their  States. 

Within  sixty  days  after  the  convening  of  a 
new  Congress,  commencing  with  the  second 
Congress  after  the  enactment  of  this  bill, 
the  National  Wild  Rivers  Review  Board  shall 
file  a  report  and  recommendations  with  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  with  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Such  re- 
port shall  contain  a  discussion  of  suiy  sig- 
nificant developments  since  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  bill,  or  since  the  last  report, 
including  but  not  limited  to  the  following 
subjects:  technology  of  passage  of  flsh  over 
dams;  status  and  trends  of  anadromous  flsh 
runs;  Bictlvltles  by  way  of  construction  or 
otherwise  pursuant  to  international  agree- 
ments relating  to  any  basin  In  which  wild 
rivers  are  designated;  Federal  or  State  legis- 
lative changes  which  affect  the  financing  of 
river  development  projects.  Including  basin 
account  authorizations  relative  to  any  basin 
In  which  wild  rivers  are  designated:  projected 
national,  regional,  or  local  demand  for  addi- 
tional electrical  generating  capacity,  par- 
ticularly as  related  to  existence  or  possibility 
of  declarations   of   national   emergency. 

Sxc.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  tlie  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  bill  will 
not  be  called  up  for  consideration  untU 
Monday  of  next  week? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 
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I  shall  discuss  this  matter  before  any  of 
them  are  called  up. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  first  five 
bills  before  the  proposal  for  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  will  be  called  up. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  further  information  of  the  Senate, 
though  not  necessarily  in  this  order,  fol- 
lowing S,  1448,  the  Wild  Rivers  Act, 
which  is  now  the  pending  business,  It  is 
hoped  to  bi  able  to  bring  up  Calendar  No. 
850,  HM.  8126,  an  act  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  minimum  wage  law; 
Calendar  No.  879,  H.R.  3349,  an  act  foi 
the  relief  of  certain  retired  oCQcers  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force ;  Calendar  No. 
917,  H.R.  30,  an  act  to  provide  for  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  the  In- 
ter-American Cultural  and  Trade  Center 
in  Dade  Covmty,  Fla.:  and  also  Calendar 
No.  795.  S.  2271,  a  biU  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  an  allowance  to  certain  em- 
ployees assigned  to  duty  at  the  Nevada 
Test  Site  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

The  last  bill  must  be  cleared  with  cer- 
tain Senators  before  it  can  be  brought 
up. 

Concerning  the  District  of  Columbia 
minimum  wage  bill  and  the  Interama 
bill,  commitments  to  bring  them  up  early 
in  the  2d  session  were  made  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

Following,  it  Is  anticipated  that  the 
measure  pro^'ldlng  for  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  will  be 
called  up. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  whether  he  Intends  to  bring 
these  bills  up  by  motion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Approximately  in 
that  order.  If  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  will  allow  me  a  little  flexibility. 


REPEAL  OP  SECTION  103(b)  OF  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  I  was  asked  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr, 
jAviTsl  to  announce  that  he  would  be 
unavoidably  absent  until  January  17. 

He  is  presently  on  a  mission  and  had 
announced  his  intention  to  introduce  a 
bill  to  repeal  section  103(b)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  Act  of  1965,  a 
provision  In  the  medical  care  program 
which  requires  a  loyalty  oath  of  some  2 
million  older  citizens. 

The  Senator  has  asked  me  to  advise 
Senators  that  the  bill  will  be  Introduced 
on  Monday.  January  17,  and  will  lie  on 
the  table  for  1  week  thereafter  for  addi- 
tional cosponsors. 


FREE  ENTERPRISE  AWARDS  ASSO- 
CIATION CITATIONS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 21,  1965,  the  Free  Enterprise 
Awards  Association,  Inc..  an  organiza- 
tion to  promote  incentive  and  champion 
the  cause  of  the  American  democratic 
system,  made  its  14th  annual  awards. 

The  10  recipients  came  from  all  over 
the  United  States  to  praise  and  credit 
the  American  way  of  life  for  making  suc- 
cess possible.  Mr.  Talbot  T.  Speer.  who 
rose  to  own  America's  oldest  paper,  the 
238-year-old  Maryland  G&zette,  a  news- 
paper chain,  and  Baltimore  Business 
Porms,  Inc.,  was  the  FEAA's  awards 
chairman  for  the  Waldorf-Astoria  cere- 
monies. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  2  of  the  10 
award  winners  are  from  my  State  of  Illi- 
nois. They  are  Mr.  Everette  E.  Ballard, 
president  of  All  American  Life  &  Cas- 
ualty Co..  Park  Ridge.  HI.;  and  Mr.  Mor- 
ris B.  Beschloss,  of  Flossmoor,  m.,  the 
president  of  Hammond  Valve  Corp., 
Hammond,  Ind. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
article  concerning  these  success  awards, 
and  the  names  and  backgrounds  of  the 
recipients,  along  with  statements  made 
by  each  of  them  praising  America's  free 
enterprise  democracy  and  advice  to  those 
•eeking  success. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
nt  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tw  Men  Who  Rose  From  thk  Ranks  Pai- 
SBiTED  FEAA's  14th  Annual  1966  Amkri- 
cajj  StJccEsa  Stort  AwAam  Todat — Exam- 
tRs  or  Stjcciss  Possiblx  Under  Aickica's 

DiMOCBACT    PrAISB   U.S.   FRlXDOMa   AND   Op- 

*o»TTrNTnxa — E:x-EDTroR,   NrwsBOx,   Ci.erk, 

ihsttranceman,  others  cnxd americans 

Vote  Americanism  Ovbr  Ant  "Ism."  Sats 
SprxR 

Wrw  York  Cmr.  December  21.— The  14th 
•nnual.  1966  American  Success  Story  Awards 
*««  presented  today  to  10  men  who  sym- 
^^U«e  the  success  possible  to  all  under  Amer- 
«*'•  free  enterprise  democracy.    They  c&me 


from  all  over  the  United  States  to  praise  and 
credit  the  American  way  of  life  for  making 
success  possible. 

Mr.  Talbot  T.  Speer  who  rose  to  own  one 
of  America's  oldest  papers,  the  238-year-old 
Maryland  Gazette,  a  newspaper  chain  and 
the  Baltimore  Business  Forms,  Inc.  presented 
the  awards  as  FEAA's  awards  chairman  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  ceremonies  In  the  gold  room. 

Mr.  Speer  read  the  citations  which  stated 
that  the  recipients,  "had  won  an  enduring 
place  In  the  history  of  American  endeavor  by 
achieving  success  despite  adversity  through 
industry,  sacrifice,  and  ethics,  symbolizing 
the  success  possible  to  all  under  America's 
free  enterprise  system."  He  cited  them  for 
their  contributions  to  the  economic  growth 
of  their  communities,  to  their  industries  and 
their  dedicated  work  In  civic,  religious,  phil- 
anthropic causes. 

Mr.  Speer  urged  edtlors.  leaders,  smd  Ameri- 
cans in  all  fields  to,  "Get  on  a  soapbox  too 
to  counteract  the  Communist-organized  anti- 
American  demonstrations  staged  to  subvert 
our  people  to  communism  and  disloyalty.  He 
said  that  despite  years  of  Red  propaganda, 
Americans,  free  to  vote  any  "ism"  have  always 
chosen  Americanism.  The  Cuban  exodus  is 
further  proof  that  the  American  way  of  life 
pays  oS  and  that  millions  want  to  get  into 
America — nobody  wants  out.  He  warned 
that  our  Nation's  life  was  at  stake  in  these 
days  of  crisis  and  urged  all  Americans  to 
cherish,  champion,  and  defend  our  democ- 
racy which  allows  private  enterprise,  religious 
freedom,  and  the  highest  standard  of  living. 

The  Free  Enterprise  Awards  Association, 
Inc.,  was  chartered  in  1952.  With  leaders  in 
all  fields  It  carries  out  its  charter  duties,  "to 
promote  incentive  and  champion  the  cause 
of  the  American  democratic  system  to  bolster 
the  faith  of  aU  people  in  the  American  way 
of  life." 

The  recipients,  selected  from  various  U.S. 
trades  and  areas  to  show  the  opportunities 
and  success  possible  In  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  were : 

JAMES    S.    HUNT 

James  S.  Hunt,  67  (residence,  4040  Oalt 
Ocean  Drive,  Port  Lauderdale,  Fla.)  founder, 
president,  chairman.  Coral  Ridge  Profjertiee, 
Inc.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Pla;  director,  member 
executive  committees,  of  Alleghany  Corp., 
New  York  City,  and  Investors  Diversifled 
Services,  Minneapolis.  Minn.;  director:  New 
York  Central  Railroad  System,  New  York 
World's  Fair  Corp.,  New  York  City.  Florida 
State  Development  Commission.  Chairman, 
Bank  of  Commerce,  Bank  of  Florida,  Finan- 
cial Life  Insurance  Co.,  Financial  F^re  &  Cas- 
ualty Co.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  and  others. 
Orphaned  at  12.  Was  newsboy,  car  polisher, 
busboy.  odd  jobs.  Joined  Royal  Air  Force  in 
1916  at  18.  Won  Croix  de  Ouerre,  other  hon- 
ors. Won  Silver  Star  in  World  War  n  as 
small  boats  invasion  commander,  retired  as 
rear  admiral  U8COR.  Was  world's  largest 
Chevrolet  dealer.  Originated  "Blue  Book." 
In  1M6,  at  age  47,  sold  dealership  and  risked 
savings  to  start  Coral  Ridge  Properties  with 
95  acres.  His  leadership,  integrity,  and 
acumen  built  company  into  Nation's  most 
honored  and  largest  buUder-develojjers.  His 
Coral  Ridge  development,  6^  miles  (includ- 
ing Gait  Ocean  Mile  he  purchased  for  C19 
million)  has  7,000  homes.  Company-owned 
oceanfront  hotels,  high-rise  cooperative,  con- 
domlnlmimi  and  rental  apartments,  shop- 
ping centers,  banks,  Insurance  companies, 
other  properties  earn  mllUons  of  dollars. 
Still  expanding.  Hunt  has  strated  the  city  of 
Coral  Springs  on  a  10,000-acre  site  for  60,000 
residents.  Cited  as  an  example  of  free 
enterprise  in  action,  for  his  rise  from  orphan 
to  war  hero,  outstanding  citizen  and  buUder- 
developer. 

KXNNrra  s.  Kxixxim 

Kenneth  8.  Kellehar.  42  (residence,  7118 
Marine  Drive,  Alexandria,  Va.).  President, 
founder,   Keltec    Industries.    Inc.    (formerly 


Aero  Geo  Astro  Corp.) ,  Alexandria,  Va.  Sub- 
sidiaries: AOAI  Corp.,  GBL  Associates,  Inc., 
SSI,  Inc.,  Alexandria,  Va.;  /jstro  Communica- 
tion Laboratory,  Inc..  Gaithersburg,  Md  ; 
RFD.  Inc..  Ttunpa.  Fla.;  Western  Microwave 
Laboratories.  Inc..  Santa  Clara.  Calif,  Affili- 
ates: General  Testing  Laboratories.  Inc.. 
AOAC-Derrltron,  Alexandria,  Va.  Was  scrap 
metal  laborer,  welghmaster.  Worked  way  to 
er  -n  B.A.  and  M.A.  In  math  at  North  Caro- 
lina and  Maryland  Universities  in  1958.  after 
years  of  achievement  in  antenna  and  aero- 
space fields  he  left  security  of  top  jxwltlons 
with  major  companies  and  Government, 
risked  savings  and  founded  Aero  Geo  Astro 
Corp.,  now  Keltec  Industries,  Inc.  He  start- 
ed with  tlO.OOO,  three  employees,  small  space, 
no  customers  or  products.  In  7  years  his 
dy.iijnlc  direction,  engineering,  and  execu- 
tive genius  built  Keltec  to  21  plants  In  5 
States,  employes  1.000  technicians  in  the  re- 
search, design,  and  production  of  military, 
aerospace  and  commercial  equlpyment  It 
makes  receivers,  antennas,  computers,  en- 
vironmental and  water  processing,  and  other 
equipment,  with  $15  million  yearly  sales 
worldwide.  He  Is  acclaimed  for  develop- 
ments in  electronic  scanning  and  "dish"  re- 
placement antennas,  and  his  50  technical 
papers.  Cited  for  contrlbutjons  to  his  field 
and  space  age  electronics  vital  to  national 
defense. 

TED     C.     WBTTERAir 

Ted  C.  Wetterau,  Sr.,  76  (residence,  32 
Country  Lane,  Frontenac,  Md.).  Chairman, 
Wetterau  Foods,  Inc..  Hazelwood.  Mo.  Divi- 
sions; Mexico.  Scott  City,  Mo.;  Bloomington, 
Ind.  (IGA  Foodllners  Franchise  Area: 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Arkansas.  Tennes- 
see. Indiana.  Kentucky.  Subsidiaries:  Non- 
Poods.  Inc..  Desloge.  Mo.;  Wetterau  Finance 
Co..  Monroe  Realty  Sc  Investment  Co.,  Mo.; 
president.  Grocers  Company  of  Chicago.  Di- 
rector, Independent  Grocers'  Alliance  (IGA), 
Jefferson  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Was  clerk  In  father's  small  wholesale  grocery. 
Under  his  marketing  genius  Wetterau  Foods. 
Inc.,  grew  to  IGA  franchises  In  seven  States. 
Its  634  employees  and  266  trailers  supply 
hundreds  of  IGA  foodllners  with  one-stop 
source  of  meats,  dairy  frozen-foods,  all  groc- 
ery products  from  four  modernized  distribu- 
tion centers  which  occupy  99  acres,  800,000 
square  feet  of  warehouse,  69,000  square  feet 
of  freezer  area.  To  enable  IGA  members  to 
compete  with  giant  chains  WFI  also  provides 
merchandising,  financing,  bookkeeping,  and 
other  services.  WPI's  VEU-lsized  package 
stores  can  be  equipped  and  opened  in  10 
weeks.  WFI  stocks  5,100  items  with  9146 
million  in  sales,  spends  92  Vj  million  on  lOA 
foodllner  advertising,  t2>4  million  for  new 
stores  and  expansion.  Cited  for  preserving 
free  enterprise  and  Independent  ownership 
by  supplying  IGA  members  with  merchan- 
dise, service  and  know-how  to  secure  success 
and  raising  the  living  standards  In  the  areas 
It  serves. 

Evxarrrx  x.   ballaro 

Everette  E.  Ballard.  04  (residence.  601  Edge- 
mont  Lane,  Park  Ridge,  111.) .  President,  All 
American  Life  &  Casvmlty  Co.,  Park  Ridge. 
111.  Went  to  one-room  school  and  worked 
father's  farm  even  whUe  attending  Southern 
Illinois  UnlTerslty  at  15.  At  18,  rode  horse- 
back to  one-room  country  school  to  teach  all 
eight  grades  and  clerked  in  grocery  summers. 
In  10  years  he  left  teaching  to  sell  insurance 
in  the  dedicated  belief  that  It  was  a  pubUc 
service  and  protection  against  all  hazards. 
In  29  years  became  an  outstanding  Insurance 
exe<;utive.  In  1962  he  left  a  secure  position 
to  Join  newly  formed  AH  American  Life  A 
Casualty  Co.  as  sales  director.  It  had  a  two- 
room  office,  no  salesmen  or  pollclea.  In  2 
years  he  became  president.  Today,  B.  E.  Bal- 
lard's years  of  exi>ertence,  wisdom,  and  dy- 
namic drive  has  built  All  American  into 
leadership.  It  is  licensed  in  48  States,  has 
$676  million  of   life   Insurance,  920  million 
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pr«mlum  Income.  941  million  asaeta.  1,136 
Held  reprMentatlves,  673  ruU-tlme  brokers. 
and  300  employees  In  its  large,  efficient  home 
oOloe.  Ballard  created  a  full  line  of  policies 
with  matchless  benefits  to  serve  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  all  types  of  people  and  Inflation- 
ary trends.  Everette  E.  Ballard  was  cited  for 
his  dedication  and  contributions  to  the 
American  fr«e  enterprise  system  through  his 
serrlcea  to  the  personal  Insurance  business. 
(The  company's  prompt  handling  of  claims 
has  made  It  a  model  in  Its  field.) 

HAKXT     C.     OKAVELT 

Harry  C.  Oravely,  47  (residence,  1200  Sam 
Lions  Trail,  Martinsville,  Va.).  President, 
Oravely  Furniture  Co  :  divisions:  Rldgeway 
Clock  Co.,  Rldgeway  Table  Co..  Worth  Fur- 
niture Co.,  Rldgeway,  Va.  Director,  Virginia 
Furniture  Co..  Martinsville.  Va.  Earned  B.S. 
In  chemistry  at  William  Sc  Mary  College  while 
learning  family  furniture  business  starting 
as  packer.  Oave  up  chemist  Job  to  work  up 
to  president  at  Gravely.  When  Industry 
conditions  closed  one  of  his  plants  he  cou- 
rageously Improved  his  Rldgeway  tables. 
Worth  bedroom,  dining  and  living  room  fur- 
niture and  gambled  on  making  Rldgeway 
"grandfathers,"  "grandmother"  and  "grand- 
daughter" floor  clocks  traditionally  Euro- 
pean made.  He  Imported  fine  8-day  clock 
Movements,  had  Virginia  craftsmen  make 
cabinets  and  became  world's  largest  supplier 
of  floor  clocks  with  various  designs,  heights. 
colors,  woods,  and  chimes,  selling  for  $200— 
an  Industry  first.  StlU  expanding,  he  has 
completed  a  91  million  conveyorlzed.  200.000 
square  foot  factory  on  an  11 -acre  site,  has  a 
•P/4  nallllon  payroll,  nationwide  sales  force. 
and  display  rooms  with  multlmllllon  In  sales 
to  thousands  of  retail  stores  nationwide. 
Cited  for  his  enterprise  to  bring  a  new  floor 
clock  Industry  to  Virginia  and  America  and 
bucking  Its  traditional  European  domination. 

MOmalS    B.    BESCHLOSS 

Morris  B.  Beschloas.  36  (residence,  1800 
Western  Avenue,  Flossmoor,  111.) .  President. 
Hammond  Valve  Corp..  Hammond,  Ind.  Di- 
rector, press  relations  chairman.  Plumblng- 
He»tlng-CooUng  Information  Bureau.  Di- 
rector, Valve  Manufacturing  Association. 
Wm  Berlin  Immigrant  raised  In  small  Illi- 
nois town.  Earned  B.S.  at  University  of  II- 
UnoU,  dally  IlUnl  sports  editor  ( Sigma  Delta 
Chl).  Was  Army  captain.  Uught  military 
science  at  University  of  nUnoU,  and  Army 
p«ycholo«lcal  warfare  dlvUlon.  Started  at 
Hammond  as  advertising  manager  In  1056, 
worked  up  to  president.  His  leadership 
spftrked  sales,  new  products,  and  expansion. 
He  originated  overnight  delivery  servicenters. 
He  entered  competitive  industrial  valve  field, 
broadened  line  of  gate,  globe,  and  check 
▼alvee  to  make  Hammond  a  leading  supplier 
to  the  pltimblng  and  other  Industries  selling 
over  aoo  Items  with  multlmllllon  in  sales 
through  distributors.  A  new  |l  million.  3- 
acre  addition  wlU  expand  Its  13S.000-square- 
feet  plant.  Cited  as  an  example  of  small- 
town boy  makes  good,  for  his  young  execu- 
tive ability,  selfless  contributions  to  his  In- 
duetry. 

Koanrr  r.  HATca 

Bobert  F.  Hayes.  61  (residence.  1054  Lyn- 
wood  Boulerard,  Nashville.  Tenn).  Presi- 
dent, etaalrmaa,  founder,  Hayes  Oarment  Co., 
NaebTlUe.  Tenn.  Dtvlslons:  HopklnsvUle 
Clothlnf  Manufacturing  Co.,  HopklnsvUle. 
Ky.;  Todd  Manufacturing  Co..  Elkton,  Ky.: 
aimpeon  Manufacturing  Co.,  Franklin,  Ky.: 
Monroe  Manufacturing  Co.,  Oamallel,  Ky.; 
aocwell  Manufacturlnc  Co.,  RoeweU  and  Al- 
pbaretta.  Oa.  Chairman,  H-K  Corp.,  At- 
lanta. Oa.  Xamed  University  of  Kentucky 
Knglnewint  B.S.  Was  rural  teacher,  engi- 
neer, rag  baler.  In  IMS  be  risked  savings 
and  built  Hayes  Oarment  Co.  through  grit 
and  genius  from  one  plant  to  eight,  employ- 
ing a  JOO  people  to  become  a  leading  maker  of 
caaual  pants,  utility  and  work  wear  for  men. 


b03m.  the  rental  laundry  trade,  and  the  mili- 
tary with  $24  million  In  U.S.  and  worldwide 
sales.  Cited  for  his  up-from-the-rtmks  ca- 
reer and  leadership  which  has  built  thriving 
industries   in   his  communities. 

JAMES    W     StKES 

James  W.  Sikes.  36  (residence.  2427  Nevada 
Road.  Lakeland.  Pla. ).  President,  founder. 
Florida  Tile  Industries.  Inc.  Earned  busi- 
ness administration  degree  at  University  of 
Florida.  Was  insuranceman.  In  1954.  with 
no  experience,  he  mortgaged  home  and  risked 
buying  an  indebted,  decrepit  tile  factorj-. 
When  his  one  sill  product  failed  he  ventured 
a  $189,000  loan  from  SBA  and  paid  off  in  2 
years.  Sikes  programs  built  FTI  to  sixth 
largest  in  fierce  field.  On  PTIs  15  acres  he 
installed  modern  automated  equipment  that 
made  a  complete  quality  tile  line  for  all 
fields  in  all  sizes,  shapes,  colors,  and  textures. 
Its  400  employees,  a  truck  fleet,  help  speed 
orders  to  60  distributors  and  warehouses  in 
15  States  with  $17  million  in  ceramic  tile 
sales.  Cited  as  a  beginner  whose  success  In 
a  competitive  industry  also  contributed  to  Its 
progress  and  his  area. 

GEORGE    PERRIN 

Oeorge  Perrln,  38  (3008  Dallas  Drive. 
Fort  Smith.  Ark).  President,  founder.  Plas- 
tics Research  ic  Development  Corp  .  General 
Industries  Corps..  Fort  Smith.  Ark.  Was 
salesman,  picture  framemaker.  His  genius 
built  firm  to  a  60,000-square-feet  plant  em- 
ploying hundreds  making  products  for  manu- 
facturers. He  grew  to  modem  coordinated 
facilities  for  product  development,  mold 
building,  custom  molding,  assembly,  pack- 
aging, distribution  PRDC  makes  and  sells 
worldwide,  home  decorative  items,  tovs.  mili- 
tary identification,  making  kits,  .and  fishing 
tackle.  He  is  acclaimed  for  his  124  models 
of  realistic  rebel  fishing  lures.  Cited  for 
one  man's  ability  to  build  a  prestige  inde- 
pendent business  by  seeking  out  and  filling 
needs  of  industry. 

P.IUL    C      GREEN 

Paul  C.  Green.  67  (1741  South  Main 
Street.  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak  ) .  President,  Hub 
City  Iron  Co..  Hub  City  Iron  Store,  Aberdeen, 
S.  Dak.  Director,  Aberdeen  National  Bank. 
Had  ninth  grade  i  pioneer  area)  schooling. 
Was  radio  operator  World  War  I.  Took  mall 
business  course.  Bought  father's  Indebted 
small  machine  shop  in  which  he  had  worked 
since  age  12.  His  skill  built  Hub  Into  a  12- 
bulldlng.  200.000-square-feet  modem  plant 
and  foundry.  Hundreds  of  craftsmen  make 
gear  boxes,  engine  valve  guides,  sleeves  and 
Inserts,  shop  equipment  and  parts  for  auto- 
motive and  industrial  engines  and  farm  Im- 
plements. Cited  for  his  vital  contributions 
to  his  field,  to  American  industry,  and  otir 
national  defense. 

Statements  made  bt  FEAA'S  1965  Ambiican 
Succrss  Story   Awards   Recipients   Prais- 
n*o  America's  Prce  Enterprise  Democracy 
and    Advice    to    Those    Seeking    Success. 
James  S.  Hunt,  president,  chairman.  Coral 
Ridge     Properties.     Inc.       "Americans     start 
with  success  because   they  have  the  advan- 
tages of  freedom  and  opportunity  to  create 
their  own   destiny   and   achieve   their   goals. 
Then  the  harder   you  work  the  luckier  you 
get.     The  payoff  is  seeing  your  fellowmen  en- 
joying the  fruits  of  your  lalx>rs  " 

Kenneth  S.  Kelleher.  president,  Keltec  In- 
dustries, Inc.:  "It  is  vital  to  our  Nation's 
survival  that  space  electronics  be  permitted 
to  develop  with  a  minimum  of  restrictions. 
Only  in  this  way  will  there  be  opportunity 
of  oi>enlng  new  electronics  fields  for 
success" 

Ted  C  Wetterau,  Sr  .  chairman,  Wetterau 
Poods.  Inc  :  "Free  enterprise  Is  expanding  in 
America  due  to  organizations  in  many  fields 
that  supply  guidance,  merchandise,  and 
financing  to  enable  beginners  to  compete  and 
achieve  big  business  success" 


Everette  E.  Ballard,  president,  All  American 
Life  &  Casualty  Co.:  "The  multl-bUUon-dol- 
lar  Insurance  Industry  Is  free  enterprise  in 
action  wherein  any  American  can  Insure  edu- 
cation, retirement,  and  security  for  his  family 
and  protection  against  all  hazards." 

Harry  C.  Gravely,  president.  Gravely  Furni- 
ture Co.:  "In  America  anyone  Is  free  to  com- 
pete In  any  field.  American  craftsmen  and 
production  methods  can  excel  In  fields 
dominated  by  foreign  manufacturers." 

Morris  B.  Beschloss,  president,  Hammond 
Valve  Corp.:  "Under  America's  free  enterprise 
democracy  any  person  from  any  walk  of  life 
or  origin  can  succeed  In  any  field  of  his  choice 
by  doing  a  better  Job  that  the  competition." 

Robert  P.  Hayes,  president,  chairman, 
Hayes  Garment  Co  :  "Free  enterprise  com- 
petition Is  the  jKJliccman  that  eliminates 
shoddy  products  and  services  and  awards 
success  to  quality  in  all  fields,  thus  building 
a  stronger  America." 

James  W.  Sikes,  president,  Florida  Tile  In- 
dustries. Inc.:  "A  company's  success  Is  due  to 
making  a  better  product,  teamwork,  fair  play, 
and  loyalty  between  employer  and  employees 
and  participation  In  community  and  civic 
projects." 

George  Perrln,  president.  Plastics  Research 
&  Envelopment  Corp.:  "Success  is  Inevitable 
if  you  serve  your  ciistomers  and  your  country 
with  integrity  and  seek  out  and  supply  their 
needs." 

Paul  C.  Green,  president.  Hub  City  Iron 
Co. :  "My  success  in  Aljcrdeen,  S.  Dak.  is  proof 
that  under  America's  free  enterprise  system 
any  U.S  area  can  supply  loyal,  skilled  man- 
power, and  opportunities  for  worldwide 
expansion." 


SENATOR  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE— 
1965  AWARD  AS  MAN  OP  THE  YEAR 
IN  GEORGIA  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  Monday  of  last  week,  before 
returning  to  the  Capital,  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  attending  a  most  enjoyable 
occasion  in  Atlanta  In  honor  of  my  friend 
and  colleague,  Senator  Talmadge. 

The  occasion  was  the  formal  presenta- 
tion to  Senator  Talmadge  of  the  1965 
award  as  Man  of  the  Year  In  Georgia 
Agriculture  by  the  Progressive  Parmer 
magazine. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  have 
selected  a  more  worthy  and  deserving 
recipient  than  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
for  this  award.  The  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  well  aware  of  his  many  con- 
tributions as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
in  promoting  a  prosperous  and  healthy 
agriculture.  He  has  labored  to  see  that 
farm  families  receive  a  fair  and  equitable 
share  of  the  national  income. 

His  efforts  during  the  last  session  In 
connection  with  the  new  farm  legisla- 
tion bore  telling  evidence  of  the  diligence 
and  dedication  with  which  he  has  woriced 
to  secure  an  overall  farm  program  that 
Is  good  for  the  farmer,  the  consumer  and 
the  taxpayers.  He,  of  course,  Is  the  prin- 
cipal author  of  the  new  cotton  program 
which  all  of  us  hope  will  help  to  solve  the 
difficult  problems  that  long  have  plagued 
the  entire  cotton  textile  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

But  Senator  Talmadge's  undisputed 
credentials  as  a  foremost  agriculture  au- 
thor are  not  based  solely  on  his  legisla- 
tive accomplishments,  formidable  though 
they  are.  He  is,  himself,  a  son  of  the 
soil.    He  grew  up  on  his  family's  farm  in 
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south  Georgia  and  has  never  lost  his 
love  for  the  land  and  its  products.  He 
is  today  a  highly  successful  farmer  in  his 
own  right,  and  when  his  official  duties  do 
not  require  his  presence  here  or  else- 
where, he  may  be  found  at  his  lovely  old 
farm  home  in  Henry  County,  Ga. 

I  know  that  all  of  Senator  Talmadge's 
many  friends  share  my  great  pride  that 
this  richly  deserved  honor  has  come  his 

way. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
a  citation  from  the  Progressive  Farmer  of 
the  record  of  leadership  and  distin- 
guished service  that  Senator  Talmadge 
has  rendered  to  agriculture  in  Georgia 
and  in  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foilows : 

Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge — Man  of  the 
Year  in  Agriculti're 

No  one  has  more  claim  to  the  title  "Friend 
of  the  Parmer"  than  Georgia's  Senator 
Herman  E.  Talmadge. 

Born  and  reared  on  a  farm  in  Telfair 
County  where  he  was  a  4-H  and  FFA  member. 
Herman  Talmadge  grew  up  as  as  son  of 
Georgia's  commissioner  of  agriculture.  He 
then  followed  in  his  father's  footstep  as 
Governor  of  the  State. 

He  is  now  earning  a  reputation  In  Congress 
as  a  friend  of  the  farmer,  particularly  the 
cotton  farmer  of  the  Southeast.  He  has 
labored  long  and  hard  to  help  farm  people 
achieve  a  fair  share  of  the  national  Income. 

Senator  Talmadge's  feet  are  firmly  fixed  on 
Georgia  soil.  He  operates  two  farms  of  his 
own — one  at  Lovejoy  where  he  lives  and 
another,  the  old  family  homestead,  at  Forsyth 
35  miles  away. 

Senator  Talmadge  served  as  Governor  for  6 
years  before  being  elected  to  the  Senate  In 
1956.  His  administration  was  marked  by 
positive  accomplishments  of  a  lasting  nature 
with  emphasis  on  a  broad  program  of  social 
services.  Ehirlng  his  terms  nearly  a  billion 
dollars  of  new  permanent  Improvements  were 
provided.  Including  school  and  college  build- 
ings, road  and  highways,  hospitals,  and 
health  centers. 

Improved  educational  opportunities  were 
made  available  to  all  Georgia  children. 
Youth  centers  were  established.  Parks  were 
expanded.  Hospitals  were  built.  Welfare 
benefits  were  doubled.  Rtiral  roadbulldlng 
took  place  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  A 
statewide  forestry  Improvement  and  protec- 
tion program  was  inaugurated. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  Rock  Eagle  4-H 
Cen"^r  goes  to  Herman  Talmadge.  The  audi- 
torium there  Is  named  for  him.  As  Governor, 
he  matched  private  donations  with  State 
money  to  assure  its  completion. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Talmadge 
soon  won  national  recognition  as  a  student  of 
government  and  as  an  authority  on  agri- 
culture. 


the  Nation  Idfet  one  of  its  outstanding 
authorities  on  taxation.  For  over  one- 
third  of  a  century  he  was  counselor  and 
adviser  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  and  Taxation. 

He  received  an  honorary  doctor  of  law 
degree  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1958 
and  the  Rockefeller  Public  Service  Award 
in  1961.  Colin  Stam's  outstanding  pub- 
lic service  was  recognized  by  the  Tax 
Foundation  on  December  4,  1964,  when 
he  was  honored  as  the  recipient  of  the 
Tax  Foundation's  annual  award  for  dis- 
tinguished public  service.  He  considered 
this  award,  conferred  on  him  after  he 
retired  from  public  life,  as  one  of  the 
high  honors  of  his  long  career. 

In  the  37  years  he  served  the  Congress, 
Mr.  Stam  was  known  as  one  of  the  most 
dedicated  public  servants  on  the  Hill, 
His  legacy  to  the  Nation,  among  other 
things.  Is  the  constructive  tax  legislation 
which  is  now  a  part  of  our  tax  structure. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with  him  appreciated  his  knowl- 
edge, his  courtesy,  and  his  Interest  in  our 
individual  problems.  He  was  always 
most  cooperative  and  will  be  truly 
missed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  January  8  issue  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Colin  Stam.  an  Authority 

In  Washington  the  other  day  Colin  F. 
Stam,  aged  69,  died  of  a  stroke. 

Outside  Washington,  almost  no  one  would 
know  of  him.  Even  In  the  Capital  he  never 
was  a  headline  man.  To  those  relative  few 
who  did  know  him,  or  were  acquainted  with 
his  work,  he  was  a  top  authority  in  his  field, 
a  Government  employee  who  was  the  soul  of 
nonpartlsanshlp,  a  man  who  devoted  most  of 
his  life  to  one  Job  and  neither  asked  nor 
wanted  public  acclaim. 

Mr.  Stam  retired  in  1964,  but  for  the  pre- 
vious 37  years  he  had  been  either  assistant  or 
chief  counsel  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation,  a  special  agency  of 
Congress.  If  it  was  facts,  or  expert  Judg- 
ment In  the  tax  field  you  wanted,  Mr.  Stam 
was  your  man.  Others  handled  the  politics 
or  the  policy  of  tax  law. 

Pacts  he  would  supply  to  any  who  asked, 
Congressmen,  news  reporters,  anyone  who 
needed  facts.  Otherwise,  he  usually  had  a 
pencil  in  his  teeth — and  a  man  with  a  pencil 
In  his  teeth  doesn't  talk  much.  Colin  Stam 
was  a  man  In  the  Government  who  knew  his 
business  and  did  It — which  probably  ac- 
counted for  his  being  so  widely  unsung. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Iowa 
fMr.  Miller]  is  absent  on  a  mission,  and 
probably  will  be  abfjent  until  the  end  of 
January,  i  ask  that  he  be  given  leave 
of  absence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COLIN  P.  STAM 

Mr.  CARLSON.     Mr.  President,  last 
week,  in  the  passing  of  CoUn  F.  Stam, 


CITY  AND  COUNTRYSIDE  DEPEND- 
ENT ON  SOIL  AND  WATER  CON- 
SERVATION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
an  address  made  by  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  Jauxs  B.  Pearson, 
before  the  Kansas  Association  of  Con- 
servation Districts  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing on  December  6, 1965. 

Senator  Pearson  covered  a  broad 
range  of  subject  matter  dealing  with  the 
conservation  and  development  of  natural 
resources.    He  made  what  I  consider  to 


be  one  particularly  important  point  on 
cooperation.   He  said: 

We  must  stress  cooperation  as  a  necessity. 
This  means  that  we  must  bring  the  urban 
areas  Into  the  total  conservation  picture. 
The  city  Is  as  dependent  upon  sound  soil 
and  water  conservation  practices  as  the 
countryside.  City  and  county  ofllclals  and 
residents  need — desperately.  In  many  cases — 
tc  be  Informed  about  their  Interest  and  re- 
sponsibility in  the  conservation  effort. 

There  are  other  significant  points,  too, 
in  this  address  which  I  think  will  be  of 
interest.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  Senator  Pearson's  address  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Address  by  Senator  Jameb  B.  Pearson  to  the 

Kansas  Association  of  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts     Annual     Convtntion,      Wichita, 

Kans..  December  6,  1965 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  meet  with  many  of 
you  several  days  ago  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  State  Association  of  Kansas  Water- 
sheds in  Topeka.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  meet  again  with  this  distin- 
guished group  of  natural  resource  conserva- 
tionists. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation  when  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  our  natural  resources  was  more 
in  the  public  mind  than  it  Is  today.  Never 
before  have  the  national.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments found  fo  firm  a  common  cause  as 
In  conservation  matters.  Never  have  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts,  and  other  active 
conservationist  organizations,  had  so  great 
a  fund  of  knowledge,  experience,  financial 
support,  and  opportunity  as  they  have  today. 

This  broad  acceptance  and  widespread  sup- 
port of  the  conservation  movement  is  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  to  those  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  making  the  best  possible  use  of  the 
Nation's  natural  resources  for  the  larger 
benefit  of  all  the  people — today  and  In  the 
days  of  the  future. 

The  soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
have  done  a  good  Job  In  bringing  the  con- 
servation message  to  rural  landowners  and 
operators  throughout  the  Nation.  Here  in 
Kansas,  the  entire  State  Is  covered  by  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts — 105  of  them. 
Seventy-nine  of  these  districts  have  signed 
modernized  agreements  with  the  V.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  allowing  their  co- 
operators  to  benefit  by  the  new  multiple  pur- 
pose conservation  programs  supported  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  district  leadership  In  BUinsa*  has  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  the  large  number  of  co- 
operators  in  the  Stale  and  the  great  number 
of  soil  conservation  plans  which  have  been 
drawn  up.  However,  the  total  acreage  of  land 
on  which  basic  plans  have  been  fully  ap- 
plied— about  2,400,000  acres— Is  disappoint- 
ing when  compared  with  the  24  million  acres 
of  land  covered  by  basic  soil  conservation 
plans.  Here  Is  a  case  of  not  enough  support 
to  get  the  Job  done.  There  aren't  enough 
soil  conservation  technicians,  not  enough 
financial  support,  not  enough  firm  Interest  In 
getting  these  plans  applied  for  everybody's 
benefit.  Many  farmers  and  ranchers  are  not 
taking  advantage  of  the  long-range  conserva- 
tion programs  available  to  them. 

And  so  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts are  charged  with  a  challenging  op- 
portunity here — to  help  public  officials,  land- 
owners, land  users,  and  other  responsible 
citizens  to  understand  the  Importance  of  re- 
source conservation  and  development  to 
Kansas  and  to  the  Nation. 

We  Kansans  cannot  be  satisfied  that  S4 
percent  of  needed  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion work  on  farms  and  ranches  has  been 
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compl«t«d,  and  that  approximately  I^  per- 
cent U  being  completed  annually.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  do  better  than  IV^  percent 
a  year  U  we  are  going  to  meet  future  de- 
mand* upon  our  land,  water  and  related  re- 
•ourcea.  I  am  confident  that  we  will  do  bet- 
ter than  thla:  clrcumatances  will  compel  it. 
Progreaa  often  U  born  of  neceulty.  Yet. 
often,  too,  much  ha«  been  loct  becauM 
progre—  waited  for  neceutty.  It  Is  wise  to 
plan  ahead — to  avoid  crisis  by  anticipating  It 
and  acting  to  prevent  It  from  arising. 

Kansas,  aa  we  know.  Is  not  alone  with 
thla  problem  of  making  resource  conserva- 
tion a  more  vital  force  In  the  State.  The 
percentage  of  completed  toll  and  water  con- 
servation work  Is  higher  In  Kansas  than  In 
mAny  other  States.  The  currently  antici- 
pated rate  of  completion  of  remaining  work 
la  about  the  same  as  for  moet  States.  We  are 
confronted  with  a  serious  national  problem 
and  a  dynamic  national  challenge.  But  the 
bealo  responsibility  for  meeting  the  challenge 
and  aolrlng  the  problem  rests  within  each 
SUte. 

The  record  clearly  shows  that  Congress 
recognizee  the  Importance  of  conserving  and 
developing  our  natural  resources.  Federal 
legislation  has  been  far-seeing  and  far- 
reaching  over  the  years.  Without  It  there 
could  not  have  been  the  advances  made  In 
soil  and  water  conservation  work.  Congress 
continues  to  be  aware  of  the  need.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  had  a  part  In  the  passage 
of  recent  legislation  that  contributes  signifi- 
cantly to  the  conservation  of  our  soil  and 
water  reeources.  Let  me  mention  several 
of  theee  recent  acta. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  lOOS  puts  the 
oropland  adjustment  program  on  a  long-term 
basis,  making  It  possible  to  plan  land  re- 
quirements for  agricultural  and  nonagrlcul- 
tural  purpoees  more  effectively. 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  provides  for  Federal  assistance  to 
State  and  local  economic  development  or- 
ganisations, and  for  studies,  information. 
and  advice  to  communities  on  solving  unem- 
ployment problems.  Soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts may  act  as  the  local  legal  body  to 
sponsor  projects  proposed  for  community 
development. 

The  Rural  Water  and  Sajiltatlon  Facilities 
Act  proTldas  for  grants  and  Increased  loans 
for  development  of  rural  water  systems,  and 
fcr  the  extension  of  sewer  lines  Into  rural 
areas. 

These  acta  and  other  Federal  legislation 
aasitre  a  continuing  national  Interest  In  soli 
and  water  oonaervatlon  and  development.  It 
therefore  follows  that  we  may  expect  a  oom- 
panbie  effort  at  the  State  and  local  levels 
to  Improve  the  outlook  for  realization  of 
oonservftUon  objectives. 

As  I  remarked  at  the  recent  watershed 
meeting,  I  am  opposed  to  what  amounts 
to  taxing  Individual  landowners  and  opera- 
tors for  technical  services  which  traditionally 
have  been  provided  without  charge  by  the 
Federal  Government,  because  now,  as  In  the 
pest,  theee  services  have  benefited  the  gen- 
eral public,  not  only  In  the  rvaal  areas  but 
In  the  towns  and  cities,  too. 

Take,  for  example,  small  watershed  proj- 
ects, where  the  rural  landownM^  la  required 
to  perform  certain  land  conservation  prac- 
Uoea  even  before  construction  of  the  dam 
which  protects  and  serves  a  broad  area. 
These  fennera  and  ranchers  are,  it  seems  to 
me,  entitled  to  some  public  help  in  bringing 
sou  and  water  o«aaervatlon  measures  to  their 
land.  And.  with  the  multiple-purpose  proj- 
ects, the  gesieral  benefit  im  greatly  em- 
phasised. Tlie  city — Its  raeldents.  conuner- 
dal  houaee,  and  Indoatrlee — uses  the  project 
reaervolrt  for  water  supply.  Both  urban  and 
rural  realdents  uae  them  for  many  forma  of 
reeraaUoD.  for  wUdlUe  hablUt.  for  park-like 
"■♦ting  that  oomblnes  beauty  and  utility. 

There  is.  certainly,  broad  public  Intareet 
la  the  oonaervatlon  of  our  natiiral  reeouroee 


that  Justifies  the  expenditure  of  public 
nxoney — Including  Federal  money — for  this 
purpose.  But  I  do  not  favor  the  Federal 
Oovemment  getting  any  more  Involved  In 
State  and  local  problems  than  Is  absolutely 
necessary  I  don't  think  you  do,  either.  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  gap  between  Federal 
expenditures  for  resource  conservation  and 
development,  and  support  from  State  and 
local  governments  must  be  narrowed 

An  estimated  S34  million  In  Federal  funds 
Is  Involved  In  completing  watershed  pro- 
ject* authorized  for  construction  In  Kansas. 
This  amount  may  be  contrasted  with  the 
$346,000  In  total  State  funds  appropriated 
by  the  Kansas  Legislature  for  soil  and  water 
conservation  work  In  fiscal  year  196fl.  and 
the  $187,000  In  local  governmental  contribu- 
tions for  thla  work  tn  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Yet,  Kansas  la  ahead  of  some  other  States 
In  Its  support  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
work. 

The  wise  concern  of  Kansas  lawmakers  and 
government  officials  for  the  conservation  and 
use  of  soil  and  water  resources  Is  Indicated 
In  the  Kansas  soil  conservation  district  law. 
which  has  made  available  State  financial  as- 
sistance to  soil  conservation  districts,  and 
the  State  Water  Plan  Act,  which  provides  for 
State  participation  in  water  conservation 
programs.  Let  us  resolve,  as  citizens  deeply 
Interested  In  the  future  welfare  of  Kansas, 
that  the«e  acts  will  become  Increasingly  more 
sl^lflcant  In  the  development  of  our  soil 
and  water  resources. 

We  must  stress  cooperation  as  a  necessity. 
This  means  that  we  must  bring  the  urban 
areas  Into  the  total  conservation  picture. 
The  city  is  as  dependent  upon  sound  soil 
and  water  conservation  practices  as  the  coun- 
tryside. City  and  county  officials  and  resi- 
dents need — desperately,  in  many  cases — to 
be  Informed  about  their  interest  and  resfKin- 
slbUlty  In   the  conservation  effort. 

With  nearly  2.000  nonfarm  landowners 
and  operators  In  Kansas  receiving  technical 
assistance  through  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts In  fiscal  1965,  the  town  and  country 
nattire  of  the  conservation  endeavor  Is  clear. 
This  trend  will,  of  course,  continue  and  be- 
come even  more  significant  In  the  years 
ahead. 

There  are  many  ways  to  measure  the  value 
of  soil  and  water  conservation  work.  But 
none.  I  think,  is  more  important  than  the 
generation  of  local  spirit,  initiative,  and 
cooperation  to  accomplish  a  task  of  common 
concern.  Thla  Is  where  the  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts  make  their  greatest 
contribution. 

Kansas  is  a  land  of  great  open  spaces  where 
the  fields  seem  to  stretch  endlessly  away. 
Kansas  remains  essentially  an  agricultural 
State,  with  05  percent  of  the  total  land  area 
still  In  farms  today,  even  though  approxi- 
mately 76  percent  of  the  more  than  2  million 
residents  of  the  State  live  In  urban  commu- 
nities. Kansas  must  expect  dramatic  change, 
occasioned  by  dynamic  national  growth. 

The  broad  acres  of  Kansas  beckon  further 
development.  The  conversion  of  cropland 
to  nonagrlcultural  usee  has  Incresised.  Per- 
mit me  to  cite  a  few  statistics,  then  comment 
briefly  on  this  point.  In  fiscal  year  1966 
alone,  nearly  88,000  acres  of  cropland  were 
converted  to  grase  and  trees  as  a  result  of 
•oil  and  water  conservation  work,  and  an 
additional  3,700  acres  of  cropland  were  con- 
verted to  nonagrlcultural  uses  as  a  result 
of  the  watershed  protection  program.  More 
than  67,000  acres  of  cropland  will  be  con- 
verted to  grass  under  Greet  Plains  conserva- 
tion prtjgram  contracts.  Eighty-five  district 
cooperators  have  switched  10,600  acres  from 
farming  activity  to  recreation  as  a  primary 
source  of  Income. 

I  laid  at  Topeka  that  I  favored  conversion 
of  land  not  needed  or  suitable  for  growing 
crops  to  grass  or  trees,  for  pasture,  wildlife 
oonaervatlon  and  recreation — so  that  H  will 
be  preserved  In  a  protective  and  useful  state. 


But  I  said,  also,  that  tomorrow's  America  is 
going  to  need  efficient  crop  production  when 
all  demands  upon  the  land  and  its  resourcei 
are  going  to  be  much  greater  than  they  are 
now.    Let  me  expand  on  that  statement  here. 

There  Is  going  to  be  a  good  deal  more  con- 
version of  crop  acreage  In  future  years  as  the 
Nation's  population  continues  to  grow  and 
with  It  Increasing  demands  upon  the  land 
for  urban,  recreational,  and  other  uses.  Yet, 
even  with  greater  efficiency  In  the  produc- 
tion of  crops,  we'll  need  vast  acretiges  to  grow 
the  food  and  fiber  our  future  population  will 
require.  And  we  need  to  look  beyond  our 
borders  and  consider  how  this  rich  produc- 
tion might  change  the  course  of  history  In 
far-off  lands — If  we  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity. 

Let  us  not  be  misled  by  so-called  crop  sur- 
pluses. We  know  very  well  that  there  are  no 
crop  surpluses  In  the  world  as  a  whole.  There 
Is,  however,  an  Inadequate  distribution  sys- 
tem of  the  world's  food  products.  There  are. 
Indeed,  underfed  and  undernourished  people 
right  In  our  own  country.  Millions  of  people 
In  the  world  go  hungry  every  day,  and  count- 
less numbers  starve  to  death  each  year. 
Revolutions,  with  their  threat  to  all  peoples 
are  born  of  want  and  deprivation. 

We  can  view  the  matter  as  an  ideological, 
moral  or  military  Issue,  however  we  wish. 
In  any  case,  we  owe  It  to  ourselves,  as  people 
living  In  a  free  and  lavishly  endowed  society, 
to  be  sure  not  only  that  our  own  are  ade- 
quately fed,  but  to  see  to  It  that  everything 
possible  Is  done  so  that  our  food  production- 
current  and  potential — helps  to  satisfy  a 
desperate  need  of  mankind.  When  we  do 
this,  and  we  have  not  done  It  to  the  extent  of 
our  ability,  we  will  reach  a  new  level  of  ma- 
turity aa  a  nation;  and  we  will  prove  our- 
selves. In  a  way  more  significant  than  our 
IX)88es6lon  of  superior  military  power,  that 
we  qualify  for  leadership  of  all  free  peoples 
and  those  aspiring  to  be  free. 

Let  us  not  talk  dovim  agricultural  produc- 
tion. We  can't  afford  to  do  so.  Let  us,  rather, 
develop  additional  outlets  for  what  we  pro- 
duce so  that  the  undernourished  people  of 
the  world  may.  In  larger  measure,  benefit  by 
the  productive  cajjaclty  of  our  fields. 

Mindful  of  the  challenges  that  confront  us. 
I  am  confident  that  the  people  of  Kansas 
win  continue  to  strive  for  the  highest  de- 
velopment of  the  State's  rich  and  varied  re- 
sources, and  for  the  best  possible  use  that  can 
be  made  of  these  endowments.  In  this  vital 
effort,  the  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts are  charged  with  a  rewarding  respon- 
sibility. Your  experience,  knowledge  and 
dedication,  and  the  respect  you  have  earned 
through  years  of  productive  service  to  your 
communities,  make  you  uniquely  qualified 
for  your  challenging  role  In  the  accelerated 
conservation  movement  of  tomorrow.  I  wish 
you  well,  because  I  wish  Kansas  and  the 
Nation  well.  And  I  want  to  play  a  part  In 
the  success  that  surely  will  be  yours. 


DEATH  OF  AMBASSADOR 
MYRON  M.  COWEN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  B4r.  President,  dur- 
ing the  recess  of  the  Senate  an  able  and 
valued  American,  MjTon  M.  Cowen, 
passed  away.  Myron  Cowen  served  our 
country  with  distinction,  ability,  and  dili- 
gence as  Ambassador  to  the  Philippines 
during  the  time  of  the  Huk  Rebellion. 
He  contributed  immensely  to  the  better- 
ment of  American-Philippine  relationa. 
He  was  a  man  of  keen  intelligence  and 
soimd  Judgment,  who  represented  thla 
country  always  with  distinction  suid  In- 
tegrity, not  only  as  Ambassador  to  the 
Philippines,  but  also  as  Ambassador  to 
B^gium  and  Australia.  We  shall  misi 
his  services.  We  shall  miss  them  now, 
and  in  the  years  ahead.    And  I  know  I 
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speak  for  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate when  I  express  to  his  family  our 
deep  sorrow  and  appreciation  for  his 
many  contributions  to  our  country  In  its 
relations  throughout  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Manila  Chronicle,  en- 
titled "Ambassador  Myron  M.  Cowen," 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks, 
as  well  as  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  World-Telegram. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Manila  Chronicle,  Nov.  4.  19651 
Ambassador  Mtbon  M.  Cowsn 

It  was  during  the  tenure  of  Myron  M. 
Cowen  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Philippines 
that  a  good  measure  of  rapport  was  estab- 
lished between  the  Filipinos  and  the  Amer- 
icans. 

Ambassador  Cowen,  in  certain  ways,  was 
blustering  In  his  manners  but  perhaps  It  was 
precisely  because  of  his  unorthodoxy  that  he 
was  able  to  get  the  understanding  of  many 
Filipino  officials  and  with  them  work  out  a 
modus  Vivendi. 

There  were  problems  between  Filipinos  and 
Americans,  some  of  them  of  grave  Impor- 
tance, but  always  Ambassador  Cowen,  with- 
out abandoning  his  primary  duty  of  protect- 
ing the  Interests  of  his  country,  tried  and 
often  succeeded  In  seeing  the  Philippine  side 
and  arriving  at  some  sort  of  compromise 
which  somehow  eased  the  tension  and  paved 
the  way  for  closer  relationship. 

And  so  It  was  that  when  Ambassador  Cowen 
had  to  leave,  many  Filipinos,  some  of  them 
stern  critics  of  American  policy  In  the  Phil- 
ippines, regretted  his  departure. 

But  never  since  his  departure  had  the  Am- 
bassador lost  Interest  in  the  country  he  had 
learned  to  love.  For  during  the  last  few 
months,  he  was  engaged  In  an  educational 
project  which,  when  consununated.  would 
bring  benefit  to  the  Ateneo  de  Manila. 

Yesterday,  the  shocking  news  was  flashed 
across  the  wires  that  Ambassador  Myron  M. 
Cowen  was  dead.  The  measure  of  his  worth 
to  the  Filipinos  may  be  measured  by  the  fact 
that  to  a  great  many  of  them,  his  passing 
Is  almost  like  the  passing  of  a  beloved  coun- 
tryman. 

[Prom  the  New  York  World-Telegram,  Nov.  4, 

1965] 

Mtron  Cowen 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  Communist  Huks  In 
the  Philippines  were  starting  off  about  as 
menacingly  as  did  the  Vletcong  subsequently 
In  South  Vietnam.  And  financial  problems 
In  the  Philippines  were  even  more  trouble- 
tome. 

But  America,  and  the  antl-Communlst 
Western  World,  were  fortunate  to  have  aa 
U.S.  Ambassador  In  Manila  a  skilled  diplo- 
mat and  businessman,  Myron  M.  Cowen. 
Working  closely  with  President  Elpldlo 
Qulrlno  and  Defense  Minister  Ramon  Mag- 
saysay,  Mr.  Cowen  lent  a  most  effective  hand 
In  helping  to  solve  both  problems.  The  emi- 
nent Philippines  stature  In  Asia  today  stems 
from  surmounting  those  crises  of  1960. 

Mr.  Cowen's  death  Monday  night  at  67,  In 
Washington,  will  be  widely  mourned.  His 
Illustrious  career  Included  ambassadorships 
also  In  Australia  and  Belgium.  He  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  diplomat,  lawyer,  and 
businessman  of  consistent  achievement. 

Mybon  MEXvm  Cowen,  1898-1965 
(Eulogy  delivered  by  Francis  O.  WUcox, 

Nov.  3,  1966) 
We  are  gathered  here  today  to  honor  the 
memory  of  a  distinguished  American  whose 
life  and  works  constructively  and  helpfully 


affected  the  Uvea  of  many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Wordsworth  has  reminded  us  In  his  fa- 
mous ode,  "Intimations  of  Immortality"  of 
the  nature  of  birth  and  life  and  immortality. 

"Our  birth  Is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting; 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us — our  life's  star 
Hath  had  elsewhere  Its  setting 
And  Cometh  from  afar. 
Not  In  entire  forgetfulness 
And  not  In  utter  nakedness 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory 
Do  we  come  from  God  who  Is  our  home." 

Myron  Cowen  was  bom  In  Logan,  Iowa,  In 
1898.  After  his  schooling  at  Wofford  College 
and  at  Drake  University,  he  rose  to  national 
prominence  first  as  a  practicing  attorney 
then  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Australia,  the 
Philippines,  and  to  Belgium.  He  attended 
many  International  conferences,  represent- 
ing our  country  with  unusual  ability  and 
distinction. 

Although  he  achieved  outstanding  success 
In  the  practice  of  law  It  was  the  field  of  in- 
ternational relations  that  eventually  claimed 
his  first  Interest  and  his  first  loyalty.  He 
was  a  modest  man  so  that  even  his  closest 
friends  might  not  fully  appreciate  the  extent 
of  his  commitment  to  world  affairs. 

It  was  his  privilege  to  serve  our  country 
abroad  during  a  very  exciting  and  important 
period  In  Its  history.  During  his  tour  of  duty 
In  the  Philippines,  for  example,  the  Philip- 
pine Government  was  In  the  process  of  taking 
effective  action  to  crush  the  Huk  rebellion 
and  Myron  was  In  a  position,  as  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  In  Manila,  to  be  helpful  to 
the  great  President,  Ramon  Magsaysay,  In 
many  ways.  He  served  as  Ambassador  to 
Belgium  at  a  time  when  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  was  In  Its  formative 
stages  and  when  the  preliminary  discussions 
that  later  resulted  in  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Conununlty  were  taking  place.  He 
also  served  as  a  member  of  the  UJ5.  delega- 
tion to  the  San  Francisco  Conference  of  1951 
to  conclude  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan. 

Even  after  his  retirement  from  active  serv- 
ice abroad  his  keen  Interest  In  International 
affairs  continued  unabated.  Merely  to  list 
his  activities  Is  to  suggest  to  a  certain  degree 
the  breadth  of  his  Interests.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  DACOR  which 
is  designed  to  promote  the  Interests  of  retired 
Foreign  Service  officers.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
in  New  York.  He  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  council's  Washington  counterpart — the 
Washington  Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs — 
and  served  as  Its  treasurer  since  its  inception 
some  5  years  ago.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  without  Myron's  enthusiastic  support 
dtirlng  Its  early  stages  the  Institute,  which 
performs  a  very  valuable  service  In  our  Na- 
tion's Capital,  might  not  now  be  In  existence. 

Some  years  ago  he  also  recognized  the  great 
need  for  a  club  In  the  Washington  area 
where  younger  diplomats  might  come  to  relax 
and  meet  their  colleagues  from  other  lands. 
Largely  as  a  result  of  his  persistent  efforts 
the  International  Club  came  Into  being. 
Myron  was  a  life  member  of  the  club  and 
served  on  Its  l>oard  of  directors. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  his  deep 
dedication  to  the  task  of  training  young 
people  In  the  Important  field  of  diplomacy 
and  International  relations.  He  was,  I  be- 
lieve, the  only  person  In  Washington  who 
served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  advisers 
or  the  advisory  councils  of  the  three  g^eat 
Institutions  here  engaged  In  this  task — the 
School  of  International  Service  of  the  Amer- 
ican University,  the  Georgetown  School  of 
Foreign  Service,  and  the  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Advanced  International  Studies. 

Nor  were  these  memberships  of  a  pro  forma 
character.  On  a  number  of  occasions  Myron 
reminded  me  that  as  a  member  of  the  ad- 
visory council  of  the  school  of  advanced  In- 
ternational studies  he  was  much  Interested 


In  our  program  and  was  anxloiis  to  help  in 
any  way  that  be  could.  I  took  him  at  his 
word  and  from  time  to  time  I  sought  his 
advice  and  counsel.  He  was  never  too  busy 
to  help.  I  am  svu-e  the  other  Institutions 
found  him — as  we  did — a  very  thoughtful 
and  a  very  helpful  counselor  and  friend. 

I  have  spoken  of  Myron  Cowen  the  diplo- 
mat and  statesman.  Now  let  me  say  Just  a 
few  words  about  Myron  Cowen  the  man. 

In  this  country  we  like  to  think  of  sin- 
cerity, kindness,  courage,  integrity,  and 
humility  as  great  Judeo-ChrlsUan  virtues. 
These  qualities  he  had  in  abundance  and 
with  their  help — and  with  the  help  of  a 
charming  and  devoted  wife — he  carved  an 
enviable  place  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his 
countrymen. 

He  was  a  loving  husband,  a  devoted  father, 
a  successful  attorney,  a  loyal  and  able  public 
servant,  and  a  generous  contributor  to  many 
worthy  causes. 

One  of  the  finest  tributes  I  can  pay  to  any 
man  Is  to  say  that  he  Is  a  gentleman.  Myron 
Cowen  was  a  gentleman  In  every  sense  of  that 
term.  He  was  thoughtful  and  considerate 
of  others  and  he  was  deeply  Interested  In 
doing  what  he  could  to  promote  the  Interests 
of  the  common  man.  His  kindly  smile  and 
his  warm  and  friendly  manner  endeared  him 
to  all  those  who  knew  him  well. 

I  was  always  Impressed  by  his  democratic 
attitude.  He  eschewed  arrogance  and  he  was 
always  willing  to  listen  with  patience  and 
respect  to  points  of  view  that  differed  from 
his  own.  He  approached  life  with  a  humility 
that  was  refreshing,  an  Interest  In  human- 
kind that  was  Inspiring,  and  a  cooperative 
spirit  that  was  reassuring. 

The  story  of  Myron  Cowen's  life  Is  a  won- 
derful story  of  an  American  boy  born  In 
humble  circumstances  In  a  small  town  In  the 
Middle  West  who  worked  his  way  to  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership  and  prominence  In  thla 
great  country  of  ours.  It  Is  a  remarkable 
tribute  to  his  capacity,  his  Industry,  his  In- 
tegrity, his  sound  moral  standards,  and  his 
ability  to  get  along  with  other  people.  It  la 
also  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  American 
way  of  life. 

William  Cullen  Bryant  has  admonished  ua 
that  we  should: 

"So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to 
Join 
The  Innumerable  caravan  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall 

take 
His  chamber  In  the  silent  halls  of  death. 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night. 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and 

soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  tnist,  approach  thy  grave. 
Like  one  that  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About    him,    and    lies    down    to    pleasant 

dreams." 

I  am  sure  that  Myron  Cowen  has  lived  the 
kind  of  life  that  will  enable  him  to  approach 
his  God  with  the  serenity  of  spirit  and  the 
faith  about  which  William  Cullen  Bryant  and 
the  psalmists  of  the  Old  Testament  have 
written  so  beautifully. 

It  Is  only  natural  that  when  a  loved  one  la 
taken  from  our  midst  we  should  give  way  to 
sorrow.  Yet  when  that  Individual  has  lived 
a  rich  and  full  life,  when  he  has,  by  hU 
tboughtfulness  and  his  good  deeds,  helped  to 
make  the  world  a  better  place  for  us  all,  then 
we  should  rejoice  that  we  have  been  privi- 
leged to  share  hU  friendship.  We  should 
express  our  gratitude  for  the  splendid  con- 
tribution he  has  made  to  the  well-being  of 
his  feUow  man  and  to  the  cause  of  peace 
among  the  nations.  There  can  be  no  flnar 
achlevementa  than  theae. 


QEOROE  DIXON 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.   Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  adjournment  of  Congress  a  very 
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dear  friend  of  many  of  us,  George  Dixon, 
passed  to  his  reward.  He  was  known  by 
many  Senators. 

Oeorge  Dixon  was  a  man  with  a  sense 
of  humor  appreciated  by  all.  While  at 
times  some  may  have  criticized  his  views, 
all  will  remember  always  that  George 
Dixon  was  sympathetic  and  sensitive. 
For  he  appreciated  the  problems  of  the 
people  of  the  country  and  of  the  world. 
And,  too,  he  understood  well  the  work  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  George  Dixon 
was  devoted  to  his  country.  His  con- 
tributions were  countless  and  his  career 
Illustrious  as  was  evidenced  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  newspapers  syndicating  his  col- 
umn throughout  the  country  and  in  Can- 
ada. His  advice  and  counsel  which  many 
of  us  had  valued  so  highly  through  the 
years,  will  be  sorely  missed. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Th(Hnas  Smith  of  Vancouver.  British  Co- 
lumbia, by  a  niece,  Mrs.  Norman  Hopkins 
of  Toronto,  Canada,  by  his  wife,  whom 
so  many  of  us  know,  and  for  whom  we 
have  a  great  deal  of  love  and  affection. 
Mrs.  Ymelda  Chavez  Miller  Dixon,  and 
by  two  daughters,  who  are  two  of  the 
finest  girls  I  have  ever  known,  Mrs.  Is- 
mael  Gonzales  and  Miss  Stanlee  Miller. 

To  all  of  the  family  Mrs.  Mansfield. 
my  daughter  Ann.  and  I  extend  our  deep- 
est sympathy  and  great  regret  and  sad- 
ness at  the  passing  of  this  outstanding 
friend  and  most  trustworthy  columnist. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
George  Dixon  was  one  of  my  closest 
friends.  It  happens  that  my  three  very 
closest  personal  friends  have  died  with- 
in the  last  few  years — Senator  Clair  En- 
gle,  my  neighbor  Ed  Murrow.  and  Oeorge 
Dixon.  George  Dixon  was  an  interna- 
tionally known  columnist  and  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  admired  men  In 
Washington.  George  was  a  friend  of  the 
great — Indeed  he  was  himself  a  great 
man — a  very  great  man.  His  sudden 
and  unexpected  death  from  a  heart  at- 
tack deeply  saddened  all  who  knew  him 
personaUy  and  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  regularly  read  his  columns  and  felt 
a  kinship  with  this  great  journalist.  His 
humor  as  well  as  his  compassion  for  his 
fellowmen  will  be  missed  by  all. 

Mr.  President.  I  desire  also  to  pay 
tribute  to  Mrs.  Ymelda  Dixon,  an  out- 
standing woman.  She  is  a  great  lady 
and  their  years  of  married  life  together 
were  radiant  with  successes,  happiness, 
and  love.  Mrs.  Young  and  I  again  ex- 
press our  deepest  and  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  Ymelda  Dixon  and  her  lovely  daugh- 
ters. Also  to  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs. 
Ymdda  Chaves,  the  widow  of  our  late 
beloved  colleague.  Senator  Dermis  Cha- 
vei  of  New  Mexico.  I  know  of  the  great 
love  George  had  for  Mrs.  Chavez. 


YOUNG  AMERICANS  FOR  FREEDOM 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  fact  that 
last  Saturday  night  at  Constitution  Hall 
there  was  an  inspiring  and  stirring  pro- 
gram which  was  sponsored  by  area  chap- 
ters of  Young  Americans  for  Freedom. 
It  was  publlciied  as  a  freedom  raUy.  It 
was  designed  to  bring  together  young 
Americans  from  this  part  of  the  country 
In  support  of  the  determination  of  the 


United  States  not  to  accept  defeat  ic 
Vietnam. 

This  nationally  publicized  event  was  a 
very  dramatic  rejoinder  and  refutation 
to  the  street  walkers,  the  teach-ins.  the 
draft-card  burners,  and  other  misguided 
Americans,  young  and  old.  who  have 
been  publicly  taking  actions  and  making 
statements,  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  aggressor  in  Vietnam. 

It  was  my  pleasure,  along  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  fMr.  Dodd]  to 
represent  the  US.  Senate  at  that  meeting 
and  on  that  program,  which  also  in- 
cluded addresses  by  two  distinguished 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, by  Admiral  Arleigh.  and  a  number 
of  other  prominent  Americans. 

I  regret  that  I  do  not  have  transcripts 
of  all  the  addresses  but  I  have  the  ex- 
cellent one  prepared  by  Senator  Dodd 
of  Connecticut,  who,  because  of  illness 
in  the  family,  was  unable  to  attend,  but 
whose  talented  son.  Prof.  Tom  Dodd.  Jr., 
of  this  city,  read  it  with  great  emphasis 
and  persuasion  before  this  audience  of 
more  than  2.500  Americans,  most  of  them 
of  draft  age,  and  most  of  them  young 
Americans  attending  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress of  Senator  Dodd.  along  with  the 
statements  I  made  at  Constitution  Hall 
last  Saturday  night  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr  President,  great 
credit  should  go  to  the  flnp  student  or- 
ganization. Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom, for  arranging  this  freedom  rally 
and  for  the  great  audience  which  at- 
tended it.  It  was  one  of  a  series  of 
patriotic  rallies  sponsored  by  YAF 
throughout  the  country  generally  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Tom  Charles 
Huston,  its  national  chairman.  This 
program  is  also  widely  publicized  In  the 
New  Guard,  the  ofBcial  monthly  maga- 
2dne  of  Young  Americans  for  Freedom. 

In  the  words  of  National  Chairman 
Huston,  this  young  American  crusade 
was  devised  "to  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  American  and  Asian  and  all  youth 
are  united  in  their  strong  support  of 
United  States  policy  in  Vietnam  and  in 
their  fervent  desire  to  see  freedom,  not 
Communist  tyranny,  prevail  in  Vietnam. 

I  now  call  attention  to  the  two  ad- 
dresses alluded  to  earlier  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
of  Senator  Dodd  and  Senator  Mundt  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Addrzss  by  senator  Dodd 

I  regret  very  much  that  my  commitments 
make  It  Impoesible  for  me  to  be  with  you 
here  tonight.  But  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  personal  admiration  for 
the  young  men  and  young  women  who  have 
taken  the  Initiative  In  organizing  this  meet- 
ing. I  also  want  to  commend  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  young  people  of  the  Washington 
area  who  have  turned  out  to  bear  witness  to 
the  fact  that  the  youth  of  our  country,  In 
their  overwhelming  majority,  support  the 
commitment  of  our  Government  to  stem  the 
tide  of  Communist  aggression  In  Vietnam. 

In  every  generation  the  strength  of  Ideal- 
lam  and  the  hold  of  moral  values  manifest 
themselves  prlmarUy  In  the  attitude  of  youth. 
And  I  believe  that  the  swelling  chorus  of 
support  for  our  Vietnam  policy  on  our  ctun- 
puaea  and  across  the  Nation  has  given  more 


than  ample  proof  that  our  young  people  are 
sound. 

It  has  demonstrated.  If  this  needed  demon- 
stration, that  our  young  people  have  a  re- 
markable understanding  of  the  world  In 
which  we  live,  that  they  have  a  profound 
sense  of  moral  values,  that  they  are  moti- 
vated by  the  same  Ideals  which  gave  birth  to 
our  Nation,  and  that,  in  defense  of  these 
Ideals,  they  are  prepared,  like  their  forebears, 
to  pledge  their  lives  and  their  sacred  honor. 

Not  £0  many  months  ago,  our  press  and  our 
radio  were  lavishing  so  much  attention  on 
the  anti-Vietnam  teach-ins  and  on  the  burn- 
ing of  draft  cards  and  on  the  other  antics  of 
a  noLsy  minority  on  our  campuses,  that  many 
people  were  led  to  believe  that  this  minority 
represented  a  substantial  sector  of  American 
public  opinion.  But  the  massive  reaction  to 
the  Vletnlk  demonstrations  In  recent  months 
has  demonstrated  beyond  challenge  how 
little  this  minority  truly  represents. 

Polls  taken  on  campus  after  campus,  for 
example,  have  revealed  that  75  to  80  percent, 
and  In  some  places  more,  of  the  student  body 
In  our  universities,  support  our  commitment 
to  the  freedom  and  Independence  of  Vietnam. 

Across  the  Nation,  the  young  Democrats, 
the  young  Republicans,  and  the  Junior  cham- 
bers of  commerce  have  united  In  a  m.isslve 
effort  to  collect  and  send  gifts  of  needed 
Items  from  the  people  of  America  to  the 
people  of  Sauth  Vietnam. 

In  drives  on  various  campuses,  scores  of 
thousands  of  volunteers  have  lined  up  to 
donate  their  blood  in  support  of  our  forces 
in  Vietnam. 

In  many  of  our  major  cities  there  have  been 
parades  and  mass  rallies,  such  as  the  rally 
you  have  organized  in  Washington  tonight, 
for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  administration 
know  and  letting  the  world  know  the  true 
feelings  of  the  American  people. 

But,  although  their  numbers  may  be  small, 
the  opposition  to  our  Vietnam  policy  Is 
highly  organized  and  disposes  of  apparently 
limitless  funds  for  repeated  full-page  adver- 
tisements in  the  press  of  the  country  and  for 
rallies  requiring  the  mobilization  and  trans- 
f)ortation  of  many  thousands  of  people.  Be- 
cause of  these  advantages  they  have  been 
able  to  obtain  a  degree  of  attention  from  the 
world  press  that  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  actual  strength. 

There  are  many  honest  critics  of  our  Viet- 
nam policy,  and  the  traditions  of  our  society 
demand  that  their  voices  be  heard.  It  Is 
unfortunate,  however,  that,  in  the  clamor  of 
the  antl-Vletnam  agitation,  the  voices  of 
many  thousands  of  loyal  Americans  who  op- 
pose the  war  because  they  are  pacifists  or 
because  they  do  not  understand  the  Issues, 
have  become  confused  and  blended  with  the 
voices  of  the  Communists  and  other  pseudo- 
Americans  masquerading  as  pacifists. 

There  Is  no  point  in  appealing  to  the  Com- 
munists, because  their  commitment  is  not 
to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Vietnam 
war  but  to  the  Communist  subjugation  of 
Vietnam  and  ultimately  of  our  own  society. 

I  believe,  however,  that  we  should  all  seek 
to  appeal  to  those  loyal  Americans  who  are 
unaware  of  the  facts  or  who  have  been  mis- 
led by  the  antl-Vletnam  agitation. 

We  miost  seek  to  make  them  understand. 
as  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people 
understand,  that  communism  Is  not  an 
agrarian  reformer  movement,  that  it  Is  on 
the  contrary  the  most  total  and  brutal  tyr- 
anny ever  devised  by  man  for  the  subjuga- 
tion of  his  fellow  man. 

We  must  seek  to  make  them  understand 
that  in  this  respect  there  is  no  difference 
between  communism  In  South  Vietnam  and 
communism  in  North  Vietnam  and  com- 
munism In  the  Soviet  Union  or  Red  China 
or  Hungary  or  Tibet  or  anywhere  else. 

We  must  seek  to  make  them  understand 
that  the  Communists  mean  business,  as  the 
Nazis  meant  business,  when  they  speak  of 
the  goal  or  world  conquest.    We  must  strive 


to  persuade  them  to  ponder  the  writings  of 
Lenin  and  Stalin  and  Mao  Tse  tung  and  the 
recent  statement  of  Chinese  Communist  De- 
fense Minister,  Marshal  Lin  Piao,  in  which 
he  frankly  discussed  the  role  of  the  Vietnam 
war  and  of  other  so-called  wars  of  national 
liberation  In  their  master  plan  for  the  de- 
struction of  American  power  and  world 
conquest. 

We  must  ask  them  whether  they  are  pre- 
pared to  draw  a  line  against  the  expansion 
of  Communist  power  or  whether  they  are 
not  prepared  to  draw  such  a  line.  And  if 
they  agree  with  us  that  this  line  must  be 
drawn — as  every  loyal  American  must  do — 
we  must  then  ask  them  where  they  propose 
to  draw  the  line  If  Vietnam  falls.  For  it  is 
a  t<.)l.il  illusion  to  believe  that  the  Commu- 
nist conquest  of  Vietnam  would  produce 
pence  In  the  area.  It  would,  on  the  contrary, 
prepare  the  way  for  new  and  larger  aggres- 
sion, directed  against  all  the  free  countries 
on  the  periphery  of  Asian  communism. 

The  choice  before  us  in  Vietnam,  therefore, 
Is  not  the  simple  choice  between  war  and 
peace  The  choice  Is  whether  to  make  what- 
ever effort  m.ay  be  necessary  to  defeat  Com- 
munist expansion  in  Vietnam,  or  whether  to 
fight  at  a  later  date  and  under  much  more 
difficult  circumstances  to  fend  off  Communist 
aggression  and  subversion  in  the  Philippines 
or  Japan  or  India  or  even  Australia. 

I  would  therefore  urge  the  young  people 
who  are  assembled  at  this  gathering  tonight 
not  to  content  themselves  with  voicing  ap- 
proval of  the  administration's  policy. 

It  is  good  that  you  should  do  so. 

But  the  convictions  which  we  share  im- 
poses on  each  one  of  us  the  duty  to  master 
the  facts  and  master  the  arguments  neces- 
sary to  expose  the  lies  of  Communist  prop- 
aganda. 

It  imposes  on  each  one  of  us.  In  short,  the 
duty  to  become  both  a  missionary  and  a 
fighter  on  the  home  front  In  the  cause  of 
freedom  for  ourselves  and  for  other  peoples. 
This  is  the  least  that  we  can  do  to  show  our 
support  for  American  policy  in  Vietnam  and 
for  the  American  boys  who  are  today  suffer- 
ing and  dying  on  the  ramparts  of  freedom. 

Address  of  Sen.ator  Mundt 
Freedom  in  Asia.  American  world  leader- 
ship, and  peace  in  our  time  are  all  at  stake  In 
the  outcome  of  the  Vietnamese  war  now  In- 
volving both  our  military  forces  and  our 
diplomatic  leadership  In  Washington.  The 
disruptive  and  disillusioning  demonstrations 
by  misguided  and  misled  Americans  which 
range  all  the  way  from  draft  card  burnings 
to  White  House  picketing  and  teach-ins,  to 
offers  of  aid  in  terms  of  blood  and  dollars  to 
the  Communist  North  Vietnamese  fighters 
who  are  killing  American  boys  do  not  repre- 
«ent  the  vast  majority  of  Americans;  they 
render  a  great  and  costly  disservice  to  our 
American  servicemen  abroad:  they  create 
false  and  dangerous  foreign  misconceptions 
about  American  attitudes:  and  they  make 
less  likely  to  succeed  both  our  sacrifices  in 
the  fighting  areas  and  our  overseas  missions 
engaged  in  the  current  peace  offensive. 

The  question  is  not  whether  people  in  high 
public  office  or  In  private  life  have  the  legal 
right  to  stimulate  these  demonstrations  of 
dissent  and  disservice,  but  whether  any 
American  has  the  ethical  right  when  we  are 
deep  in  this  war  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy,  to  expand  our  casualty  lists,  to 
place  in  greater  Jeopardy  perhaps  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  young  Americans  not  yet  in 
uniform,  and  to  prolong  the  enemy's  will  to 
light  and  hop>e  for  victory  by  creating  across 
the  world  an  Impression  that  we  are  sharply 
and  widely  divided  in  support  of  our  Ameri- 
can position  that  aggressive,  militaristic 
wwununism  must  not  be  permitted  to  win  a 
victory  by  force  and  intrigue  In  southeast 
Asia. 

The  current  lull  In  our  effective  military 
•ffort  In  Vietnam  and  the  prevailing  proa- 


sures  being  applied  to  win  world  support  for 
an  equitable  and  lasting  peace  at  the  con- 
ference table,  are  both  handicapped  by  the 
mischievous  road  blocks  already  placed  In  the 
path  to  peace  by  those  whose  deeds,  actions, 
and  words  have  caused  the  Communist  high 
command  in  Saigon,  Pelplng,  and  Moscow 
unfortunately  and  erroneously  to  mistake 
every  sincere  offer  of  peace  by  the  United 
States  as  a  manifestation  of  weakness  and 
indecision  on  our  part  rather  than  a  con- 
structive desire  to  work  out  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace  formula  in  southeast  Asia. 

Whether  this  current  abatement  In  our 
military  pressures  and  our  air  strikes  together 
with  the  acceleration  of  our  American  efforts 
to  induce  conditions  whereby  negotiations  re- 
place strife  and  talks  are  substituted  for  ex- 
panded killing  becomes  known  simply  as  the 
lull  before  the  storm  which  results  in  larger 
battles  and  growing  casualty  lists  or  as  a  lull 
in  the  fighting  which  ushers  in  the  dawn  of 
pei'.ce  and  the  universally  desired  conclusion 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  on  equitable,  enforce- 
able, and  enduring  terms  Is  not  yet  known  to 
any  man.  But  we  do  know  now  that  the 
tasks  both  of  our  peace  planners  and  of  our 
battle  commanders  have  been  made  greater, 
more  certain,  and  far  more  difficult  by  the 
unsettling  and  unseeming  demonstration.^ 
and  actions  here  at  home — whether  Inspired 
by  local  Communists  or  led  by  people  of  good 
will — which  when  reported  globally  and 
played  up  by  foreign  propagandists  give  the 
impression  that  the  United  States  is  ready 
to  Junk  its  role  of  world  leadership  and  will- 
ing to  buy  a  temporary  peace  by  selling  its 
friends  into  slavery.  As  a  consequence,  some 
of  those  in  the  Communist  camp  have  de- 
luded themselves  into  believing  we  Ameri- 
cans are  so  badly  divided  at  home  that  all 
that  Is  required  for  a  Communist  victory  and 
a  takeover  of  all  of  Asia  is  a  stubborn  and 
sustained  refusal  by  the  Communist  leader- 
ship to  consider  any  basis  for  ending  the 
war  and  promoting  a  peace  other  than  an 
unconditional  defeat  for  the  United  States 
In  Vietnam  and  a  valid  American  national 
policy  of  permitting  militant  communism  to 
succeed  anywhere  i^o  long  as  its  foreign  In- 
vaders actually  do  not  drop  bombs  or  land 
armies  on  American  soil. 

Let  us  all  hope  and  devoutly  pray,  there- 
fore, that  this  great  demonstration  of  na- 
tional unity  here  in  historic  Constitution 
Hall  tonight  wUl  give  the  lie  to  those  fair- 
weather  friends  of  freedom  whose  decibels 
of  dissent  and  manifestations  of  malice 
toward  American  policy  have  injured  both 
the  cause  of  early  peace  and  eventual  victory. 

Let  us  tell  the  world  by  our  presence  here 
tonight  and  by  this  program  In  support  of  a 
resolute  refusal  to  accept  defeat  from  com- 
munism that  America  continues  to  be  the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

Let  us  support  rather  than  sabotage  the 
sacrifices  and  the  purposes  of  the  brave  young 
men  now  fighting  to  protect  the  freedoms  of 
us  all. 

Let  us,  of  course,  retain  and  exercise  our 
American  concepts  of  free  speech  and  our 
right  and  duty  to  criticize  the  methods  em- 
ployed both  In  our  crusade  for  peace  and  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war  when  conscience  or 
Judgment  compel  us  to  do  so  but  by  all 
means  let  such  criticism  and  comment  be 
both  constructive  and  consistent  with  our 
determination  not  to  sell  freedom  short  In 
Asia. 

Let  us  make  sure.  In  short,  when  we  offer 
counsel  or  criticism  that  It  Is  of  such  a 
nature  that  no  Communist  warmonger,  dic- 
tator, or  propagandist  anywhere  can  find 
comfort  in  our  words  or  deeds  or  can  twist 
their  meanings  or  motivations  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  convince  either  himself  or 
others  that  they  represent  a  weakening  of 
our  will  to  win  or  a  divided  American  atti- 
tude In  our  resistance  to  Communist  war 
gains. 


Our  suggestions  and  criticisms  should  be 
directed  toward  making  America's  position 
stronger  and  more  successful  and  never  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  strengthen  the  enemy's 
determination  or  desire  to  continue  or  ex- 
pand the  war. 

Let  us  also  continuously  reexamine  the 
tools  and  methods  which  we  axe  employing 
to  achieve  success  in  Vietnam  so  as  to  iden- 
tify and  correct  any  shortcomings  on  our 
side.  In  this  area,  I  sincerely  hope  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  0{)ening  on  Monday  will 
speedily  approve  legislation  to  create  a  Free- 
dom Academy  in  .America  designed  to  provide 
otir  citizens  and  others  with  the  professional 
training  in  depth  required  to  enable  Ameri- 
can civilians  abroad  to  operate  as  effectively 
and  successfully  on  the  peace  front  in  pro- 
jecting cold  war  programs  and  in  holding 
and  improving  liberated  areas  m  our  men 
In  uniform  h:;ve  demonstrated  their  abilities 
to  win  victories  and  to  halt  invasions  on  the 
war  front  Otherwise,  we  shall  continue  tc 
lose  to  subversives  and  agitators  the  areas 
brought  into  the  sunlight  of  freedom  by  tre- 
mendous sacrifices  by  ourselves  and   others. 

A  House  of  Representatives  committee  has 
unanimously  reported  and  approved  the 
Freedom  Academy  legislation;  exjjerlence 
clearly  teaches  the  sad  lesson  of  how  badly 
we  need  its  trainees  in  Vietnam.  In  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  In  many  other 
areas.  The  time  is  clearly  here  when  we 
should  cease  employing  amateurs  against 
professionals  in  our  political  and  economic 
efforts  overseas  Just  as  we  learned  long,  long 
ago  not  to  utilize  Inadequately  trained  man- 
power or  inferior  weajxins  in  our  military 
operations 

Let  us  now  unite,  equip,  and  thoroughly 
train  Uncle  S.im's  other  arm  so  we  can  utilize 
ail  our  potential  talents  and  techniques  in 
resisting  the  expansionist  efforts  of  commu- 
nism. Military  efforts  and  battlefield  tech- 
niques alone  cannot  win  and  hold  the  peace 
so  essential  to  exist-ence  in  this  atomic  age. 
W^e  need  a  Freedom  Academy  to  train  non- 
niilitary  exj^erts  in  cold  war  tactics  today 
fully  as  much  as  we  need  our  great  military 
academies  at  Annapolis.  West  Point,  and 
Colorado  Springs 

Finally,  my  good  Americans,  let  us  hope 
and  pray  for  peace-  an  early,  equitable,  en- 
forceable, and  enduring  f>eace. 

Let  us  unanimously  resolve,  however,  until 
it  comes  to  continue  to  convince  the  Com- 
munist aggressor  that  while  we  will  always 
welcome  and  embrace  peace  we  shall  like- 
wise always  abhor  and  reject  surrender 

Historv-  is  filled  with  bloody  testimony 
teaching  the  lesson  that  to  appease  commu- 
nism or  any  other  marauding  and  aggressive 
tyranny  in  minor  matters  Is  to  invite  the 
time  and  to  create  the  crlctimstances  neces- 
sitating bigger  and  bloodier  ware,  closer  to 
home,  and  more  damaging  In  their  conse- 
quences if  our  free  civilization  is  to  survive. 

There  is  no  security  or  |>eace  available 
under  the  umbrella  of  another  Chamberlain 
which  will  protect  the  freedom  and  Inspire 
the  people  who  look  to  the  American  Eagle 
as  a  symbol  of  human  Justice,  of  human 
liberty,  as  a  safeguard  against  the  rule  of 
tyrants,  and  as  the  protector  of  conditions 
making  possible  an  enduring  peace. 


REMARKS  OF  MAJORITY  LEADER 
ON  STATE  OF  THE  UNION  MES- 
SAGE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  In 
his  third  annual  etate  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, President  Johnson  has  set  forth  a 
course  of  action  which  is  at  once  realis- 
tic, responsive,  and  imaginative.  Hie 
concepts  are  designed  to  pursue  human 
goals  worthy  of  a  great  people  and  to 
seek  peace  in  Vietnam.  It  was  Inevitable 
that  the  President  should  have  addressed 
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himself  to  the  seriousness  of  the  slttia- 
tlon  In  Vietnam.  He  leaves  no  doubt 
that  he  will  continue  to  strive  for  a  Just 
and  reasonable  end  to  the  unfortunate 
conflict  In  that  war-torn  land  without 
oompromlslng  the  right  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese people  to  choose  their  own  future. 

Yet  despite  his  concern  and  the  con- 
cern of  the  Nation  with  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, the  President  has  not  asked  for 
a  choice  between  the  needs  of  war  abroad 
aivd  the  demands  of  a  decent  and  dig- 
nified society  at  home,  between  honor- 
ing our  commitments  to  the  world  and 
honoring  our  obligations  to  fellow-Amer- 
icans. He  believes  we  are  big  enough 
and  sensible  and  competent  enough  as 
a  nation  to  do  both.  And  In  this  con- 
nection he  has  promised  us  realistic  and 
prudent  management  of  the  budget,  a 
decreased  deficit  and  an  improvement  in 
the  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorials  from  the  Balti- 
more Sun  and  the  New  York  Times  of 
January  IS,  1906,  commenting  on  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  message 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

{From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Jan.  13.  1966] 
Thi  PmniDKNT's  Spkxch 

Pr«cident  Johnson  laid  out  a  realistic 
course  for  the  Nation  last  night  In  hla  re- 
port to  Congress  on  the  state  ot  the  Union. 
He  could  not  promise  peace  in  Vietnam,  but 
he  could  promise  an  honest  effort  to  find  a 
basis  for  peace.  He  aimed  no  new  threate  at 
North  Vletnstfn  but  renewed  his  promise  to 
stand  firm  against  the  Communist  move  to 
take  over  South  Vietnam  by  force.  He  shows 
every  intention  of  trying  to  keep  the  war  un- 
der control,  and  in  perspective,  while  the 
TTnitad  States  ttreeses  its  deelre  for  a  settle- 
ment on  reasonable  terms,  and  In  this  posi- 
tion the  President  deserves  public  support. 

On  the  domestic  side  his  handling  of  the 
btidget  and  the  related  Issue  of  inflation  also 
seems  reaUstlc.  His  forecast  of  Slia.B  billion 
in  SKpenditurea  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  after 
allowing  for  Increases  In  defense  Items,  indi- 
cates that  he  has  carried  out  hla  pledge  to 
hold  down  on  nondefense  Items  without 
sacrificing  the  continuing  objectives  of  hla 
Or«at  Society  program.  If  his  forecast  of 
•lU  billion  in  revenues  proves  accurate — 
and  It  reflects  an  increase  anticipated  be- 
cause of  the  rise  in  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct— the  deficit  wlU  be  held  to  $1.8  billion 
without  new  Income  taxes.  This  would  keep 
inflationary  pressures  within  control  and 
would  be  a  mark  of  prudent  management,  all 
the  more  so  in  conjunction  with  his  estimate 
that  the  deficit  In  our  balance  of  payments 
for  last  year  was  down  to  f  1.3  billion. 

His  proposals  for  new  legislation — on  the 
■election  of  Juries  and  on  crimes  against  dvll 
rights  workers,  for  a  new  Department  of 
Transportation,  for  greater  attention  to  the 
problems  of  the  cities  and  pollution,  for  a 
4-year  term  for  Congressmen — will  come  into 
clearer  focus  after  details  are  spelled  out. 
The  list  is  more  modest  than  last  year. 

"I  believe,"  be  said,  "we  can  continue  the 
Oreat  fioclety  while  we  fight  In  Vietnam." 
Be  «an  expect  wide  support  on  both  points 
so  long  as  his  approach  contlnuea  to  be 
realUtlOL 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  19.  1»M1 

Thx  Stats  or  tkx  Union 

President  Johnson's  state   of  the  TTnlon 

maange  was  an  eloquant  but  troubled  na- 

darlng  of   the  contradictory   sltuaUoii   in 


which  the  country  finds  Itself.  Rebutting 
thoee  who  set  up  a  false  choice  of  "guns  or 
butter,"  he  pointed  the  way  for  an  affluent, 
confident  society  whose  problems  are  many 
but  whoee  resourcee  are  great,  whoee  mood  Is 
confident,  sind  whoee  horizons  are  bright  with 
hop>e.  Looking  at  Vietnam,  however.  Mr. 
Johnson  had  to  sketch  a  scene  that  Is  much 
grayer,  where  the  Issues  are  In  doubt,  and 
where  the  outcome  doee  not  wholly  depend 
upon  the  Nation's  will  or  its  soldiers'  valor. 

Mr.  Johnson's  discussion  of  the  war  and 
the  probing  for  i>eace  wa«  carefully  balanced. 
He  reaiflrmed  the  Nation's  determination  to 
resist  Communist  vise  of  force.  But  he 
made  equally  plain  to  Hanoi  smd  to  Pelplng 
that  he  earnestly  seeks  peace.  He  could  offer 
no  results  of  hla  latest  diplomatic  overtures, 
but  he  did  give  assurance  that  he  will  fjerslst 
In  searching  for  a  way  to  begin  fruitful  ne- 
gotiations. He  made  no  threats  and  laeued 
no  ultimatums.  His  language  was  notable 
for  Its  sober  tone  and  Its  unmistakable  com- 
mitment to  peace. 

On  domestic  problems,  the  President's 
message  set  forth  a  comprehensive  program 
which  had  In  It  something  for  everybody — 
and  In  some  cases  a  bit  too  much.  But  he 
did  place  the  Nation's  serious  domestic  needs 
In  their  proper  relationship  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and  to  the  other  heavy  burdens  this 
country  bears  In  the  world  To  those  who 
would  use  that  war  and  those  burdens  as 
pretexts  to  halt  necessary  reforms  and  to  re- 
quire sacrifices  from  thoee  least  able  to  make 
them.  Mr.  Johnson  has  returned  the  right 
answer:  tha  United  States  Is  rich  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  act  responsibly  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Slums,  poverty,  racial  Injustice,  polluted 
rivers,  and  Inadequate  schools  are  sources  of 
grave  national  weakness.  If  this  session  of 
Congress  responds  to  the  President's  forth- 
right call  for  action  to  overcome  those  weak- 
nesses, this  country  will  be  In  a  much  better — 
not  a  worse — position  to  meet  whatever  chal- 
lenges the  future  may  bring.  But  to  meet 
this  challenge  will  be  expensive;  and  we 
doubt  that  Mr  Johnson's  approach  to  his 
difficult  tax  and  budget  decisions  is  really 
bold  enough.  Without  ruling  out  a  sub- 
stantial tax  rise  later,  the  President  chose  to 
rely  for  the  present  upon  a  mere  speedup  In 
personal  withholding  and  corporate  tax  pay- 
ments and  small  Increases  in  automobile  and 
telephone  excises. 

This  city's  transit  strike  has  apparently 
had  the  unintended  good  effect  of  directing 
Mr.  Johnson's  attention  forcibly  to  the  long- 
eveided  problem  of  Improving  Taft-Hartley 
procedures  for  coping  with  natlonsU  emer- 
gency strikes.  But  Instead  of  going  on  to 
propose  a  general  revision  of  Taft-Hartley  to 
give  it  better  balance  and  bring  it  up  to 
date — something  that  is  also  sorely  needed — 
Mr.  Johnson  once  again  emphasized  labor's 
demand  for  repeal  of  the  rlght-to-work  pro- 
vision (sec.  14(b)) — something  that  is  not 
at  all  needed. 

The  President's  civil  rights  recommenda- 
tions are  excellent.  It  Is  Imperative  that 
Congress  strengthen  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  courts  to  deal  with  the  murder  of 
civil  rights  workers  and  Negroes  In  the  South. 
Hla  recommendations  to  deal  with  dis- 
crimination In  the  sale  and  rental  of  hous- 
ing and  to  Improve  the  system  of  Jury  selec- 
tion are  also  welcome. 

A  striking  feature  of  Mr.  Johnson's  message 
is  his  vigorous,  reformist  approach  to  the  Na- 
tion's political  Institutions.  His  request  for 
a  thorough  overhaul  of  the  laws  regulating 
campaign  expenditures  Is  one  that  we  have 
long  urged  on  this  page;  Mr.  Johnson's  affir- 
mation of  the  need  for  reform  Is  most  en- 
couraging Other  of  his  proposals  which 
have  great  merit  Include  a  4-year  term  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
a  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion.   His  suggested  Highway  Safety  Act  ot 


1966  Is  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  dread- 
ful carnage  on  the  highways  Is  reaching  the 
proportions  of  a  national  crisis  that  requires 
a  national  solution. 

The  theme  of  the  President's  message  is 
epitomized  In  his  words:  "We  must  change 
to  master  change."  It  is  the  true  theme  for 
the  United  States  both  at  home  and  abroad 
In  the  coming  year. 


RESOLUTION  PROVIDING  FOR  IN- 
PORMATION  AND  OPINION  EX- 
CHANGE BETWEEN  THE  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  BOARD  AND  OTHER 
ECONOMIC  AGENCIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  simple  resolution  calling  for 
greater  coordination  among  the  fiscal 
and  monetary  policymakers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Although  this  resolution  results  from 
recent  hearings  held  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  latest  discount  rate  increase,  it 
is  expressly  designed  not  to  comprcmise 
the  Independence  of  the  Board  in  any 
way.  In  fact  the  language  of  the  reso- 
lution expllcity  recognizes  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Federal  Resei-ve  Board. 

At  the  same  time  the  resolution  recog- 
nizes that  there  has  been  an  almost 
comic  breakdown  in  communication  be- 
tween the  great  economic  policjTnEiking 
arms  of  our  Government. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  an- 
nouncement last  month  of  the  increase 
in  the  rediscount  rate  not  only  contra- 
dicted the  views  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  It 
was  taken  in  ignorsince  of  the  biggest 
fact  in  economic  policy :  the  shape  of  the 
upcoming  budget. 

It  was  made  crystal  clear  in  the  hear- 
ings on  December  13  and  14  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  members  who 
voted  to  increase  the  rediscount  rate  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  what  would  be  in 
the  President's  budget  as  revealed  to 
the  Congress  last  Wednesday  night.  The 
Board,  of  course,  was  free  to  guess.  And 
the  hearings  disclosed  that  their  guesses 
were  consistently  and  uniformly  wrong. 

Most  of  the  Board  members  expressed 
a  desire  for  a  tax  increase  instead  of  a 
discount  rate  increase.  But  all  clearly 
assumed  there  would  be  no  tax  increase, 
that  there  would  be  no  step-up  in  Income 
tax  withholding,  that  there  would  be  no 
speed-up  of  $3  billion  in  corporation  in- 
come tax  collections. 

The  projected  deficit  of  less  than  $2 
billion  and  the  proposed  cash  surplus 
in  the  upcoming  budget  were  factors 
none  of  them  had  anticipated. 

And  yet,  Mr.  President,  every  econo- 
mist in  the  Nation  would  agree  that  these 
wholly  unanticipated  plans  of  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  a  serious  and  profound 
effect  on  our  economy,  and  on  the  pros- 
pects of  Inflation  which  the  discount 
rate  increase  was  designed  to  curb. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  the  ex- 
change of  information  and  opinion — and 
I  might  add  the  acquiescence  of  Gover- 
nor Martin  in  the  desirability  of  explor- 
ing this  need — was  summarized  in  an 
exchange  between  Governor  Martin  and 
myself  on  December  14  In  the  hearings 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  short 
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excerpt  from  those  hearings  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Excerpts,  Rklattvi  to  Coordination,  Pbom 
Hearings  Held  Before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  Recent  Actions  of  the 
Board  or  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Ststem 

(From  vol.  2,  1965,  Dec.  14,  1965,  pp.  301-306) 

Senator  Proxmirx.  I  am  not  talking  about 
Independent  or  more  dependence  or  taking 
orders  or  taking  directions.  I  am  simply 
talking  about  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  mutual  Information  going  both  ways, 
frank,  full,  blunt  discussion  on  the  part  of 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  on 
fiscal  policy  and  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration on  monetary  policy,  not  with  any 
feeling  you  are  dictating  to  them  what  they 
should  do.  but  making  clear  what  is  your  best 
Judgment,  which  Is  excellent  and  very  valu- 
able Judgment  to  them.     It  should  be. 

I  would  like  to  get  at  whether  or  not  you 
think  It  would  be  worthwhile  considering 
one  of  the  following  four  alternative  meth- 
ods of  Increasing  coordination: 

No.  1.  regular  meetings,  weekly  or  monthly 
or  four  times  a  year,  at  any  rate  as  often  as 
possible,  of  all  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  some  top  members  of 
these  other  agencies  that  are  Involved,  the 
Budget,   the  Council,   and   the   Treasury. 

That  Is  one  possibility  and  maybe  there 
we  reasons  why  It  can't  be  accomplished. 
What  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  Is.  Gover- 
nor Martin,  you  have  one  vote,  the  other 
members  have  six  votes.  They  have  the 
ability  therefore  to  determine  policy  as  you 
know.  You  are  the  Chairman  but  as  I  un- 
derstand It,  the  law  does  not  give  you  any 
e;itraordlnary  power  except  that  you  are  the 
chief  executive  officer.  There  Is  no  other 
Influence  you  have  that  they  dont  have. 
The  majority  leader  cannot  have  any  more 
Influence  In  determination  of  policy  than  I 
have  as  an  Individual  Senator.  I  think  all 
members  of  the  Board  should  have  the  great- 
est opportunity  to  be  briefed.  That  is  one 
alternative. 

The  second  Is  the  possibility  of  position 
papers  prepared  and  circulated  regularly 
with  the  arguments  adduced  from  each  of 
the  other  three  Important  economic  policy 
agencies.  I  can  see  that  there  would  be 
problems  Involved  here  but  I  think  It  might 
be  very,  very  helpful,  particularly  if  they 
were  kept  In  confidence  and  you  had  an  op- 
portunity to  decide  on  a  free  and  frank  dis- 
cussion that  way  In  writing. 

A  third  Is  for  you  to  follow  the  same  policy 
you  do  now  but  to  keep  a  recorded  tran- 
•crlpt  of  the  kind  we  have  here  of  your  dis- 
cussions with  the  Council,  Treasiu-y,  and 
Budget  which  wotild  be  made  available  In  full 
promptly,  the  next  day,  to  the  other  six 
members  of  the  Board,  and  then  maybe 
•ome  opportunity  for  them  to  comment  if 
they  wish. 

A  fourth  would  be  to  establish  a  formal 
secretariat  to  work  with  all  four  agencies 
and  to  work  directly  with  them  to  keep  them 
all  Informed  fully  and  to  work  for  the  great- 
est amount  of  understanding  on  the  part  of 
all  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  all  members  of  these  other  three  agencies 
not  with  a  notion  that  the  President  would 
dominate  or  that  the  administration  would 
dominate  but  that  you  would  be  fully  and 
wmpletely  Informed,  not  simplv  you  but  the 
other  six  members  of  the  Board. 

What  Is  your  reaction  to  these  four  possi- 
ollltles?  Do  ^ou  think  they  might  be  con- 
Idered  and  explored  seriously? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  we  ought  to  explore 
carefully  and  conscientiously  every  avenue 
«  Improving  coordination  within  the  Oov- 
•nunent. 


The  independence  we  are  talking  about  Is 
Independence  within  the  Government,  not 
Independence  of  the  Government.  All  four 
of  these  methods  and  several  others  that  you 
have  suggested  have  from  time  to  time  been 
discussed  and  evaluated  and  there  are  prob- 
lems with  all  of  them  as  you  yourself  rec- 
ognized In  outlining  them. 

I  don't  say  that  any  one  of  them  ought  to 
be  discarded,  per  se.  I  think  our  purpose 
ought  to  be  to  get  better  coordination 
throughout  the  Government  not  only  In  the 
Federal  Reserve  but  in  other  areas  of  Gov- 
ernment and  the  only  thing  that  we  ought  to 
be  careful  about  Is  that  we  do  not  substitute 
dictation  for  coordination. 

Senator  Phoxmire.  But  you  would  feel  that 
there  might  be  further  consideration,  par- 
ticularly since  there  Is  a  feeling  In  the  coun- 
try I  think,  and  some  feeling  in  the  Con- 
gress, that  It  may  be  a  matter  of  misunder- 
standing. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  1961  a  former 
Board  Chairman,  Marriner  Eccles,  said: 

There  must  be  a  liaison,  a  responsible  rela- 
tionship between  the  administration  and  the 
monetary  system.  This  does  not  mean  polit- 
ical control  In  the  undesirable  sense  which 
Is  often  implied. 

My  resolution  simply  attempts  to  in- 
sure that  such  a  relationship  exists  with- 
out compromising  the  independent  deci- 
sionmaking powers  of  the  Board. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution  l>e  printed  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  177)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  as  follows: 

S.  Rxs.  177 

Whereas  the  monetary  powers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  particularly  Its  open 
market  operations  and  the  establishment  of 
bank  discount  rates,  have  a  substantial  effect 
on  the  Nation's  fiscal  policy  as  determined 
and  applied  by  the  President,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers; 

Whereas  the  coordination  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  Is  essential  to  a  sound  na- 
tional economy; 

Whereas  the  Employment  Act  of  194S  re- 
quires the  Federal  Government  "to  use  all 
practicable  means  consistent  with  Its  needs 
•  •  *  to  coordinate  and  utilize  all  Its  plans, 
functions  and  resources  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  and  maintaining  conditions  under 
which  there  will  be  afforded  useful  employ- 
ment opportunities  •  •  »  and  to  promote 
maximum  employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power,";  and 

Whereas,  the  independence  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  Is  an  established  policy  of 
our  Government:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  in  order  to  achieve  a  greater 
coordination  of  the  Nation's  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  in  accordance  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  It  Is 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  to- 
gether with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  should 
adopt  procedures  for  the  regular,  formal,  and 
frequent  interchange  of  information  and 
viewpoints  on  the  fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies of  the  Government.  Such  procedures 
should  assure  the  fullest  Interchange  of  in- 
formation and  viewpoints  possible,  but  noth- 
ing herein  should  be  construed  as  affecting 
ot  abridging  in  any  way  the  Independence 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Bbc.  2.  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Secretary  of  the 


Treasury,  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
are  requested  to  Jointly  report  to  the  Senate, 
on  or  before  June  30.  1966.  with  respect  to 
any  proceduree  which  have  been  adopted  in 
accordance  with  the  sense  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  recog- 
nized for  3  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM  SACRI- 
FICED  FOR  NONEXISTENT  BOOK- 
KEEPING SAVINGS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  shocked  to  learn  upon  my  return  to 
Washington  for  the  opening  of  this  sec- 
ond session  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et had  crippled  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram with  a  directive  that  $3  miUion 
appropriated  for  reimbursing  school  dis- 
tricts dispensing  milk  under  the  program 
was  to  be  withheld.  As  a  result  the  reim- 
bursement rate,  which  had  already  de- 
creased by  5  percent  due  to  program 
growth  coupled  with  insufficient  appro- 
priations, was  cut  by  an  additional  5  per- 
cent for  a  total  cut  of  10  percent. 

This  has  a  number  of  serious  conse- 
quences. 

First.  Less  milk  will  be  used  under  the 
program  because  local  school  districts 
will  have  to  assume  an  increased  share  of 
the  costs  of  the  program  or  pass  them  on 
to  the  schoolchildren. 

Second.  More  milk  will  have  to  be  pur- 
chased under  the  price  support  program 
because  less  milk  will  be  used  in  the 
special  milk  program.  This  means  that 
the  $3  million  saved  by  depriving  school- 
children of  nature's  perfect  food  will  be 
paid  out  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
purchasing  and  storing  milk  under  the 
price  support  program  that  ordinarily 
would  go  into  the  special  milk  program. 
In  other  words,  Instead  of  going  into 
children's  stomachs  the  milk  will  be 
powdered  and  stored  in  warehouses  at 
Goverrunent  expense. 

Third.  The  poor  children  who  benefit 
most  from  the  special  milk  program  will 
be  the  first  to  drop  out  of  the  program 
if  the  increased  cost  created  by  a  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  participation  is  passed 
on  to  the  schoolchildren,  as  It  undoubted- 
ly will  be  in  some  Instances. 

Finally,  this  action  reaffirms  a  regres- 
sive approach  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et toward  an  important  social  welfare 
program  at  the  very  time  that  expendi- 
tures for  other  new  society  programs  are 
increasing.  Last  year  $103  million  was 
spent  on  the  program.  Tills  year,  de- 
spite a  growth  in  the  school  population 
and  percentage  of  participation,  the  pro- 
gram was  cut  back. 

Mr.  President,  I  serve  notice  that  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions I  intend  to  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  rectify  this  grave  mistake. 
Furthermore,  until  this  outrageous  situ- 
ation Is  rectified  this  Senator  intends  to 
rise  on  the  floor  day  after  day  throughout 
what  promises  to  be  a  long  session  to 
hammer  into  the  heads  of  this  Govern- 
ment the  detailed  reasons  why  school- 
children shoiild  be  drinking  mUk  which 
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otherwlM — «t  the  same  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment — will  rot  In  storage. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  completely  agree 
with  the  statement  Just  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  con- 
cerning the  action  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  In  arbitrarily  cutting  the  appro- 
priations made  by  Congress  for  the  pur- 
chase of  milk  for  schoolchildren.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  ig- 
nored the  fact  that  Congress  did  not  see 
eye  to  eye  with  the  Bureau,  and  In  rais- 
ing slightly  the  appropriation  for  that 
purpose  expected  its  final  action  to  be 
carried  out,  and  still  expects  It  to  be 
carried  out. 

I  shall  strongly  support  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  In 
behalf  of  the  people  of  my  State  and,  I 
am  sure,  the  schoolchildren  of  America 
and  the  dairy  farmers  as  well,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida, 
who  has  rendered  magnificent  service. 
year  after  year,  in  fighting  for  this  ap- 
propriation under  most  difficult  circum- 
stances. He  has  been  more  responsible 
than  any  other  Senator  In  obtaining 
more  adequate  appropriations  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  made,  in  view 
of  the  opposition  both  in  the  House  and 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I  am  ex- 
tremely grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  gracious  remark. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has.  of 
course,  been  the  spearhead  of  this  effort. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  has  agreed 
with  him  completely  on  this  subject. 


LAL  BAHADUR  SHASTRI 
Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President. 
as  we  mourn  the  death  of  Prime  Minister 
Lai  Bahadur  Shastrl,  of  India,  we  feel 
the  loss  of  a  man  who  on  the  day  of  his 
passing  had  reached  new  heights  in  his 
search  for  peace  on  the  Asian  subcon- 
tinent. It  Is  never  an  easy  task  for  a 
man  to  succeed  a  great  national  hero; 
yet  Mr.  Shastrl,  as  successor  to  the  late 
Jawaharal  Nehru,  who  was  revered  as  a 
saint  by  the  Indian  masses,  had  shown 
dtiriiig  his  19  months  In  office  a  combina- 
tion of  strength  and  gentleness  that  had 
brought  him  close  to  the  hearts  of  his 
people  and  indeed  had  earned  a  special 
place  for  him  In  the  hearts  of  people  the 
world  over. 

The  name  of  Shastrl  now  joins  those 
of  Oandhl  and  Nehru  as  three  Indian 
immortals  of  our  own  times. 

Prime  Minister  Shastrl  was  a  devoted 
seeker  after  peace,  and  a  man  deter- 
mined to  free  his  country  from  poverty. 
He  was  a  friend  of  America:  a  friend  of 
mankind.  His  gentle  strength  con- 
veyed to  us  something  of  the  mystical 
nature  of  the  Indian  soul. 


Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from    the    House    of    Representatives, 
which  will  be  read. 
The  legislative  cleric  read  as  follows: 

H  Res  632 

Resolved.  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable Herbert  C  Bonner,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect, the  House  do  now  adjovirn 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleasue,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  !Mr.  Jordan  \  and  myself,  I 
submit  a  resolution  relating  to  the  death 
of  the  very  able  and  much  loved  Repre- 
sentative from  North  Carolina.  Herbert 
C.  Bonner,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion tS.  176'.  as  follows: 
8  Res.  176 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Herbert  C  Bonner, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  North 
Carolina 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  shortly  after  the  1st  session 
of  the  89th  Congress  adjourned,  the 
United  States  lost  one  of  its  truly  out- 
standing citizens  in  the  death  of  the 
Honorable  Herbert  C.  Bonner,  the  Rep- 
resentative for  the  First  District  of  North 
Carolina  and  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

The  many  friends  Herbert  Bonner  had 
over  the  years  felt  a  very  deep  personal 
loss  in  his  passing.  He  was  a  very  down- 
to-earth  person  who  always  put  the  wel- 
fare of  the  public  ahead  of  other  consid- 
erations. I  am  sure  he  did  this  because 
he  loved  just  plain  people  so  much  suid 
because  he  knew  them  and  their  prob- 
lems. 

I  knew  Herbert  Bonner  for  many, 
many  years,  and  I  have  never  known  a 
more  conscientious,  honest,  and  dedi- 
cated man  in  my  life. 

Although  we  have  lost  a  dear  friend 
and  the  Nation  has  lost  a  dedicated  public 
servant,  all  of  us  are  better  off  for  having 
known  Herbert  Bonner  and  benefited 
from  the  work  he  did  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  is  considered 
and  unanimously  agreed  to. 


DEATH  OP  HON.  HERBERT  C.  BON- 
NER, A  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

The     PRB8IDINO     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Btm  of  Virginia  In  the  chair).     The 


TRENDS  IN  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  on  the  subject  of  trends  In 
county  government  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks.  This  arti- 
cle from  American  County  Goverrunents. 
published  by  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  was  written  by  my  good  friend 
John  Alexander  McMahon.  who  until  re- 


cently served  as  general  counsel  of  the 
North  Carolina  Association  of  County 
Commissioners. 

Mr.  McMahon.  a  graduate  of  Duke 
University  and  Harvard  Law  School, 
drew  from  many  years  of  his  experience 
as  assistant  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Government  in  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  and 
as  chief  officer  of  our  State's  vigorously 
active  Association  of  County  Commis- 
sioners In  writing  this  useful  and  Inter- 
esting article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Traditional  Role  and  Modern  F^roblems  In- 
fluence Future  Direction  or  Counties 
(Editor's  Note. — Under  the  leadership  of 
their  general  counsel,  John  Alexander  Mc- 
Mahon, the  counties  of  North  Carolina  be- 
came symbols  of  progressive  government. 
Just  before  leaving  that  position  to  assume 
new  responsibilities  elsewhere,  Mr.  McMahon 
reflected  on  the  trend  of  county  government 
today  ) 

The  direction  of  county  government,  here 
and  elsewhere.  Is  being  influenced  by  two 
major  factors.  One  grows  out  of  the  tra- 
ditional role  of  the  county  as  a  subdlvlsloD 
of  the  State.  The  other  grows  out  of  the 
different  kinds  of  problems  that  counties  of 
different  sizes  are  facing. 

Counties  were  originally  created  by  the 
State  to  carry  out  certain  activities  which 
the  legislative  body  believed  could  be  handled 
best  under  local  administration.  Prom  the 
earliest  times,  counties  provided  law  enforce- 
ment through  the  sheriff's  office;  the  record- 
ing of  deeds  and  other  documents  through 
the  register  of  deeds  office;  and  Judicial  ad- 
ministration through  the  clerk  of  court  offlcs 
and  through  the  inferior  and  superior  courts. 
Counties  also  conducted  elections  for  coun- 
ty and  State  offices,  built  roads,  cared  for  the 
poor  and  the  sick,  and  provided  public 
schools. 

Since  counties  were  created  for  the  Slate's 
purposes,  It  was  natural  for  the  legislative 
body  to  enact  detailed  statutes  with  respect 
to  the  administration  of  their  activities.  For 
example,  the  register  of  deeds  was  told  how 
to  register  Instruments;  he  was  told  how  to 
appoint  and  compensate  the  assistants  In  his 
office,  and  the  legislature  Itself  made  pro- 
vision for  his  compensation. 

This  kind  of  statutory  procedure  can  be 
contrasted  with  the  way  the  legislature  hai 
dealt  with  cities  and  towns.  They  were  cre- 
ated to  provide  services  required  by  a  com- 
pact community,  such  as  water  and  sewer, 
Are  protection,  and  sanitation.  The  Initiative 
for  creation  usually  came  from  the  cltlzeM 
of  the  community.  The  legislature  granted 
broad  powers  and  duties  to  the  governing 
boards  of  these  municipalities,  including 
complete  power  to  determine  their  organiza- 
tional structure.  This  made  It  far  simpler 
to  centralize  the  administration  of  cities  and 
towns. 

MORE     SERVICES 

Paced  later  with  demands  by  the  people  for 
services,  the  legislature  granted  power  W 
counties  to  decide  whether  other  actlvltlM 
should  be  carried  on.  and  If  carried  on,  the 
extent  to  which  performed.  Thus  the  legU- 
lature  has  authorized  counties  to  establish 
public  health  programs,  to  establish  and 
maintain  hospitals  and,  more  recently,  to 
provide  mental  health  services,  libraries,  agrl- 
culttiral  extension  programs,  trade  and  voc»- 
tlonal  courses.  Industrial  education  center*. 
and  commurUty  colleges.  The  legislature  h*i 
authorized  counties  to  protect  property 
through  fireflghtlng  programs,  building 
codes,  and  zoning,  and  to  build  and  operate 
airports,  to  eertabllsh  recreation  programs,  to 
maintain  civil  defense  programs,  and  to  con- 
duct other  activities. 


Thus  counties  today  serve  a  twofold  pur- 
pose. They  are  subdivisions  of  the  State  and 
they  are  units  of  local  self-government. 

Because  of  the  county's  role  as  a  subdivi- 
sion of  the  State  the  direction  of  county  gov- 
ernment Is  a  matter  of  State  policy.  It  is 
true  that  county  officials  often  have  their 
own  suggestions  with  respect  to  activities 
they  administer,  but  because  of  the  State- 
county  partnership  they  share  the  Initiative 
with  others. 

External  Influences,  which  grow  out  of  the 
traditional  role  of  the  county  as  a  subdivision 
of  the  State,  thus  have  a  substantial  bearing 
on  the  direction  of  coiuity  government. 

UBRAN     COUNTT    problems 

The  large  urban  counties  have  a  growing 
mobile  population  and  an  expanding  urban 
area.    These  combine  to  create  problems. 

First  of  all,  the  tirban  counties  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  taking  over  and  provid- 
ing on  a  countywlde  basis  some  of  the  serv- 
ices traditionally  performed  by  cities.  For  a 
number  of  years  there  has  been  a  movement 
toward  countywlde  operation  of  library  serv- 
ice, for  example.  Since  World  War  II,  county 
activity  In  hospital  construction  and  main- 
tenance has  far  outdistanced  municipal  In- 
terest. An  Interest  In  airports  has  recently 
become  evident,  and  If  county  experience  In 
North  Carolina  follows  county  experience 
elsewhere,  there  will  soon  be  an  Increased  In- 
terest in  parks  and  recreation.  None  of  these 
activities  Is  a  respecter  of  municipal  boun- 
daries, and  counties  will  become  more  and 
more  involved  In  all  of  them. 

A  second  problem  lies  In  the  demands  of 
people  In  unincorporated  areas  for  services 
traditionally  provided  by  cities.  Many  coun- 
ties have  recently  received  demands  for 
water  and  sewer  service  in  unincorporated 
areas,  and  some  have  come  from  areas  into 
which  the  nearby  city  cannot  Justify  ex- 
panding its  service.  The  near  future  may 
bring  demands  on  counties  for  pure  water 
on  a  wholesale  basis  for  both  unincorpo- 
rated areas  and  smaller  municipalities,  and 
the  same  may  be  true  of  demands  for  the 
disposal  of  sewage.  There  are  already  the 
faint  stirrings  of  Interest  In  housing  and 
renewal  to  clear  up  slums  In  unincorporated 
areas. 

A  third  problem  Is  developing  as  communi- 
ties spill  across  county  lines  and  make  re- 
gional cooperation  imperative.  This  is  mak- 
ing Itself  apparent  in  the  physical  planning 
»rea.  The  organization  of  the  Piedmont 
Crescent  2,000  Commission  recognizes  the 
fact  that  land  development  is  no  respecter 
of  county  lines.  Regional  cooperation  in 
hospital  planning  has  already  developed  In 
several  areas  and  will  develop  In  others.  We 
may  see  In  the  future  a  recognition  that 
decentralization  of  Industry  has  advantages 
In  the  overall  development  of  an  area, 
whereas  at  present  each  county  desires  maxi- 
mum industrialization  for  itself. 

A  fourth  problem  of  the  large  urban  county 
lies  in  the  necessity  for  developing  rural- 
urban  cooperation  and  communication.  Ur- 
ban growth  patterns  affect  rural  areas  qvUte 
dramatically,  not  only  through  the  effects 
of  changing  land  uses  on  property  values, 
but  also  through  ta.?  increases  on  niral  as 
well  as  urban  property  to  meet  the  cost  of 
growth. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  problem  of  reorga- 
nization. Most  large  counties  have  already 
"organized  internally  to  meet  the  challenges 
Mead.  They  have  county  managers  and 
county  planning  departments  to  provide 
centralized  administration  and  long-range 
planning,  will  there  be  a  need  for  external 
reorganization,  Uke  city-county  consoUda- 
Uon  or  "metro"  government?  In  North  Caro- 
™*.  we  do  not  have  the  overlapping  and 
^pUcatlon  of  acUvlties  that  have  led  to 
«!«  kind  of  development  elsewhere,  and  we 
1^7  achieve  the  major  advantages  of  con- 
•oUdaUon  merely  through  cooperation  In 
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planning    between    counties    and    miuilcl- 
palitles. 

BX7RAL    COtlNTY    PROBLEMS 

The  small  rural  county  has  a  different  set 
of  problems.  More  often  than  not,  there  is 
a  decline  in  population,  through  small  in- 
creases in  town  population  will  often  partly 
offset  the  declining  population  of  the  rural 
areas.  But  size,  more  than  population  loss, 
presents  the  problem  of  providing  adequate 
services  with  too  few  people  to  serve  and  too 
few  taxpayers. 

The  schools  may  have  too  few  students  for 
a  full  curriculum  geared  to  the  needs  and 
abilities  of  the  students.  The  welfare  de- 
partment may  have  too  few  cases  to  Justify 
the  intensive  services  that  some  people  re- 
quire; child  welfare  service  is  a  typical  ex- 
ample. Many  departments  have  too  little 
work  to  Justify  the  salaries  demanded  by 
highly  trained  people.  And  finally  there  Is 
the  limited  tax  base  that  must  finance  these 
services. 

Some  of  these  difficulties  are  being  offset 
by  multlcounty  operations,  particularly  in 
the  health  and  library  areas.  Joint  opera- 
tions in  other  areas  may  follow.  But  the 
regional  arrangement  is  easier  In  some  cases 
than  others,  and  problems  arise  where  moun- 
tains or  water  add  transportation  difficulties. 
The  problem  of  sufficient  population  must 
be  solved,  or  the  people  In  these  smaller 
counties  will  suffer.  Merger  of  counties  Is 
no  answer,  for  merger  Itself  can  do  little  to 
overcome  the  problems  presented  by  a  scat- 
tered population. 

A  second  problem  faced  by  the  small  rural 
county  Is  the  need  for  industry  and  job  op- 
portunities. The  competition,  however,  is 
terrific.  There  are  some  14,000  communities 
in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  hunt 
for  new  Industry,  and  industry  continues  to 
be  attracted  to  the  more  populous  areas 
where  other  business  Is  succeeding. 

A  third  problem  may  lie  in  reapportion- 
ment. Recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions 
announcing  the  "one  man,  one  vote"  rule, 
unless  changed  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment, will  mean  loss  of  representation  to 
many  of  the  smaller  counties.  Legislative 
representation,  certainly,  has  been  one  of 
the  biggest  single  factors  miUtatlng  against 
merger  of  counties,  and  loss  of  representa- 
tion could  change  the  picture.  Whether  re- 
apportionment itself  will  affect  the  direc- 
tion of  county  government  cannot  be  fore- 
told. 

One  important  problem  that  faces  all 
counties  is  the  necessity  for  obtaining  and 
retaining  sufficient  competent  personnel.  In 
small  counties,  the  salary  problem  is  cou- 
pled with  the  necessity  for  finding  people 
who  want  to  live  In  smaller  communities. 

An  additional  problem  lies  in  money,  for 
all  counties  will  be  faced  with  Increased  de- 
mands for  services,  and  these  demands  will 
mean  higher  taxes.  "ITie  one  thing  worse 
than  higher  taxes  is  the  consequences  of 
failure  to  meet  the  demands.  If  they  are 
not  met.  people  will  turn  to  the  State  capltol 
and  Washington  for  help.  History  tells  us 
that  there  the  call  will  be  answered.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  it  has  proved  true  that  the 
demands  for  services  are  stronger  than  the 
demands  for  economy  in  government,  and 
the  greatest  threat  that  faces  county  govern- 
ment in  the  years  ahead  is  falling  to  provide 
what  the  people  want  and  demand. 

SIONinCANCX 

If  the  problems  are  met,  this  itself  will 
give  a  changing  direction  to  covmty  govern- 
ment. If  the  problems  are  not  met,  we  can 
expect  to  see  Increased  State  and  Federal 
activity,  and  this,  too.  will  affect  county 
government's  direction. 

One  dlfDculty  is  that  large  counties  are 
faced  with  different  challenges  from  those 
of  small  counties.  Large  counties  will  need 
help  from  small  counties  in  solving  their 
problems,  at  least  where  leglalBtlon  is  needed. 


And  small  counties  will  need  help  from  the 
large  counties  In  financing  expanding  serv- 
ices to  serve  p>eople  who  live  in  the  rural 
-areas  and  small  towns. 

As  we  look  at  the  direction  of  county  gov- 
ernment, we  can  count  ourselves  fortunate 
that  we  do  not  face  the  problems  of  those 
States  where  one  metropolitan  area  Is  domi- 
nant. Our  more  even  spread  of  population 
in  North  Carolina  Is  advantageous  In  that 
problems  are  more  widely  shared  and  under- 
stood. 

But  with  the  differences  we  do  have,  small 
counties  and  large  counties  can  develop  to- 
gether. Working  together,  we  can  continue 
to  build,  and  the  direction  of  county  govern- 
ment, like  the  direction  of  State  and  munic- 
ipal government,  will  be  in  the  tradition  of 
good  government. 


A  NEW  CATHEDRAL  FOR  SITKA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  I  ask 
untmimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
prepared  by  him  concerning  a  new  ca- 
thedral for  Sitka. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   by   Senator   Bartubtt 

On  January  2,  fire,  spread  by  15-mUe-an- 
hour  winds,  swept  a  section  of  the  city  of 
Sitka  in  southeast  Alaska.  Before  the  fierce 
flames  were  extinguished.  2  churches  and 
11  buildings  housing  21  businesses  and  8 
apartments  were  razed. 

According  to  figures  I  have  received,  the 
loss  in  real  and  personal  property  was  close 
to  $2  million.  Perhaps  a  more  Important 
figure  is  the  estimate  of  $3.5  million  put  on 
rebuilding  the  burned-out  section  of  Sitka. 
Insurance  will  cover  only  $835,000  of  the  loss. 

For  Sitka,  a  small  city,  the  loss  is  exten- 
sive. However,  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
residents  led  by  MaJ.  John  W.  O'Connell, 
launched  plans  to  rebuild  their  city  almost 
immediately  after  the  flames  were  put  out. 
They  will  have  the  aid  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  which  already  has  declared 
the  city  eligible  for  disaster  loans. 

Robert  E.  Butler,  SBA  Alaska  Director,  and 
two  aids,  inspected  the  site  of  the  Are  the 
day  after  the  tragedy.  I  know  I  speak  for 
the  fJeople  of  Sitka  when  I  say  the  speed  with 
which  the  SBA  Investigated  and  acted  was 
greatly  appreciated. 

But  my  principal  purpose  in  speaking 
today  is  not  to  pay  tribute  to  the  courageous 
people  of  Sitka  who  are  demonstrating  the 
same  spirit  that  so  many  Alaskans  showed  in 
rebuilding  after  the  Oood  Friday  earthquake 
of  1964. 

Rather,  my  purpose  Is  to  call  national  at- 
tention to  the  loss  of  a  building  on  which  It 
is  impossible  to  place  a  value — St.  Michael's 
Cathedral. 

Estimates  have  been  made  on  the  cost  of 
reconstructing  St.  Michael's,  but  I  know  of 
no  way  to  put  a  price  on  the  historical  value 
of  the  church.  The  cathedral  is  believed 
to  be  the  oldest  church  In  Alaska  and  was 
one  of  the  few  buildings  remaining  from 
the  days  of  Russian  rule. 

The  cathedral,  called  by  the  National  Sur- 
vey of  Historical  Sites  and  Buildings  the 
flnest  example  of  Russian  architecture  :n  the 
United  SUtes,  was  dedicated  in  1848. 
Construction   began   4   years   earlier. 

Prom  1848  until  1862  and  from  1905  untU 
the  present  it  was  the  cathedral  for  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  in  Alaska. 

Some  of  the  ornaments  inside  the  cathe- 
dral date  from  an  earlier  church  at  Sitka. 
The  Icon  of  the  Archangel  8t.  Michael, 
patron  saint  of  Sitka,  was  brought  to  the 
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ooloay  In  1816  by  Pmtber  AlexU  Sokoloff,  the 
flnt  prlMt  MalgnMl  to  the  town  founded  17 
jrecnearllar. 

Father  Iran  Venlamlnov,  the  great  Rub- 
sun  mlMlonary,  came  to  Sitka,  capital  of 
RuMlan-Amerlca,  In  1834.  He  returned  to 
Ruaala  4  yaan  later  to  appeal  for  an  espan- 
■lon  of  church  activities  In  Alaaka. 

Father  VenUmlnov  came  back  as  Blahop 
Innocent  of  Alaaka  and  launched  a  program 
which  included  achoola  and  theological  seml- 
narlea.  It  was  under  hla  leadership  that  the 
cathedral  was  built.  Sitka  became  the  home 
of  the  bishop. 

For  a  time  after  the  Alaska  purchase  the 
church  continued  to  receive  support  from 
Russia,  but  since  1918  local  congregations 
have  been  the  sole  support  of  orthodox 
clergy  and  churches  In  this  country.  In  1933 
the  nUlng  bishop  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  of  North  America  declared  the 
church  on  this  continent  to  be  temporarily 
autonomous  from  the  Communist-controlled 
organisation  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  cathedrals  go.  St.  Michael's  was  not  im- 
posing in  size.  Built  In  the  shape  of  a  cross, 
the  church  was  97  feet  long  and  M  feet  wide. 
Despite  its  modest  dimensions,  the  build- 
ing had  a  graceful  grandeur  and  beauty  seen 
against  its  backdrop  of  beautiful  mountains. 
A  four-story  bell  tower,  oonstructed  of  mas- 
sive, hand-cut  logs,  supported  an  octagonal 
htitrj  which  held  eight  belU  ranging  in 
weight  from  76  to  1.500  pounds.  A  carrot- 
shaped  steeple  topped  by  a  gilt  cross  rose 
above  the  belfry. 

A  dome,  like  the  steeple,  showing  the  In- 
fluence of  oriental  architectrire.  covered  the 
center  of  the  church. 

The  interior  of  the  cathedral  was  as  ornate 
as  the  wood  exterior  was  plain.  Walls  were 
covered  with  painted  cloth,  but  of  moat  In- 
terest were  the  many  sacred  objects,  paint- 
ings, and  icons  on  display. 

I  wont  attempt  to  note  all  that  the  church 
contained.  A  brief  description  of  the 
tconoataa.  the  partition  in  an  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox Church  which  separates  the  main  part  of 
the  church  from  the  sanctuary,  will  sufflce  to 
give  an  Idea  of  the  richness  of  the  church's 
interior.  The  partition  was  adorned  with  12 
icons,  splendid  examples  of  repouss*  art.  In 
this  art  form,  flg\irea  are  pointed  on  canvas. 
Then  a  craftsman,  wording  with  a  thin  sheet 
of  silver,  beats  out  the  form  of  clothing 
worn  by  the  figure,  reproducing  folds  and 
ornaments  in  the  original  painting.  The  12 
icons  on  the  St.  Ulchael's  iconostas  required 
50  pounds  of  silver. 

Perhapa  the  cathedral's  moat  famous  loon 
la  the  Sitka  Madonna,  known  throughout  the 
world.  The  painter  of  the  icon  was  Vladimir 
Luklcb  Borovlkovsky.  a  great  portrait  painter 
who  died  in  1820.  Employees  of  the  Russian - 
American  company  gave  the  icon  to  the 
ebureh. 

Fortunately,  through  the  efforts  of  firemen . 
priests,  and  residents,  all  of  the  precious 
ttema  of  the  cathedral,  with  the  exception  of 
a  slncte  painting,  were  saved.  Unfortunately, 
the  church  books,  dating  back  to  the  early 
1800's,  were  destroyed. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  St.  Michael's 
Should  be  rebuilt,  but  the  most  compelling 
reason  ia  to  give  these  beautiful  ornaments. 
sacred  objects,  paintings  tmd  icons  saved 
from  the  flames  a  proper  setting.  While  a 
reconstructed  church  will  not  be  of  equal 
historical  Importance  aa  the  original,  it 
seems  only  right  that  the  ornaments  be  dis- 
played In  a  church  whicii  recreates  as  closely 
aa  poMlble  their  original  setting. 

It  will  be  poedble  to  rebuild  a  replica  of 
St.  Mlebael's  because  detailed  plans  of  the 
catbatfnU  are  on  file  In  the  Ubrary  of  Con- 


Uonal  parks  which  had  been  neglected  during 
and  immediately  loUowlng  World  War  II. 
Part  of  that  etfort  was  directed  toward  re- 
suming the  Historic  American  Building  Svu-- 
vey,  which  had  been  suspended  during  World 
Warn. 

The  six  measured  drawings  of  the  cathe- 
dral were  done  aa  part  of  the  survey.  I  think 
the  tragedy  at  Sitka  demonstrates  the  value 
of  that  survey.  Because  of  that  survey,  it 
will  be  possible  to  reconBtruct  the  cathedral. 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  a  drive  to  raise 
funds  for  construction  of  a  repUca  already 
has  been  started  by  Interested  Alaskans. 
Contributions  are  being  sent  to  the  St. 
Michael's  Cathedral  Fund  established  by  the 
Sitka  Historical  Sites  Restoration  Committee, 
a  nonprofit,  tax-exempt  organization  under 
the  chairmanship  of  James  T.  Thomason. 

The  drive  has  attracted  statewide  support. 
For  example,  a  formal  campaign  has  Ijeen 
launched  In  Anchorage.  The  committee  is 
headed  by  Merrill  Mael,  and  Includes  among 
others  Mayor  Elmer  Rasmuson,  William  Hop- 
kins, an  aid  of  the  Governor,  and  Robert  D. 
Arnold,  my  special  assistant  In  Alaaka. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Alaska  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  pledged  $10,000  to 
the  fund. 

A  radio  station  In  Cleveland,  acting  on  Its 
own,  reportedly  made  an  appeal  for  funds. 

A  nationwide  effort  Is  being  planned,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  serve  as  the  honorary  chair- 
man of  this  portion  of  the  drive. 

Elstlmates  on  reconstructing  the  church 
range  from  $500,000  to  $800,000.  I  hope  that 
money  will  be  raised  and  that  Sitka  will 
once  again  be  the  site  of  historic  St.  Michael's 
Cathedral. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a 
study  made  for  the  National  Park  Service. 
Better  than  I  could,  the  quotation  sums  the 
historical  importance  of  the  cathedral: 

"In  our  opinion,  St.  Michael's  Cathedral  is 
of  sufficient  national  historical  and  cultural 
significance  to  qualify  as  a  national  historic 
site. 

"Pirst,  as  the  cathedral  and  spiritual  center 
for  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  In  Alaska 
for  many  years,  both  during  the  Russian  and 
American  periods  of  Alaskan  history,  it  Is  the 
structure  best  suited  to  commemorate  the  In- 
fluence of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  In 
the  development  of  Alaska. 

"Second,  as  the  oldest  known  surviving  re- 
ligious structure  in  Alaska  and  as  a  splendid 
and  typical  example  of  Orthodox  church 
architecture  In  Alaska,  It  Is  eminently  quali- 
fied to  illustrate  for  future  generations  one 
of  the  cultures  which  has  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  our  American  civilization  and 
our  national  scene. 

"Third,  as  one  of  the  very  few  structures 
of  any  type  still  remaining  from  the  period 
of  Russian  occupation,  It  symbolizes  and 
commemorates  the  meeting  of  Eastern  and 
Western  cultures  on  the  western  edge  of 
America. 

"Fourth,  because  of  Its  ascoclatlon  with 
Father  Venlamlnov  It  commemorates  one  of 
the  great,  though  little  known,  men  of  the 
American  missionary  frontier. 

"This  site  Is  a  natural  point  at  which  to 
present  these  broad  aspects  of  American  his- 
tory. No  other  national  historic  site  com- 
memorates these  particular  phases  of  our 
country's  history.  Nearby  Sllka  National 
Monument  presents  another,  though  related, 
phase  of  Alaska's  story — the  culture  of  the 
natives  and  their  resistance  to  white  settle- 
ment." 


The  plane  are  on  flle  because  of  a  project 
ol  the  Nattonal  Park  Service  known  aa  MU- 
ilon  'M.  In  19M.  Congieaa  approved  appro- 
prtatlons  so  that  the  Park  Service  oould  em- 
bark on  a  lO-yeax  pro(rua  to  upgrade  na- 


THE  MANSFIELD  REPORT  ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  our 
dlstln«ruished  majority  leader,  Senator 
MANsnxLD,  of  Montana,  and  hla  ool- 
lee^ues,  Senators  Aikkn,  Muskii.  Inotjtk, 
and  BoGos,  deserve  the  highest  com- 


mendation for  their  forthright  report  on 
the  grim  realities  of  the  situation  con- 
fronting us  In  Vietnam. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  meaningful  debate 
in  Congress  on  the  war  in  southeast  Asia, 
it  must  be  based  upon  a  realistic  sissess- 
ment  of  where  we  are,  whence  we  came, 
and  where  we  are  headed.  Too  much 
mischief  has  already  been  done  by  the 
instant  victory  advocates  who  keep  as- 
suring us  that  the  Vietcong  will  collapse, 
if  we  will  Just  push  the  war  up  still  an- 
other notch. 

The  sobering  effect  which  the  Mans- 
field report  should  inspire  cannot  help 
but  add  new  momentum  to  the  quest  for 
a  rational  settlement  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Shackford,  staff  writer  for 
the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  has 
given  a  fine  appraisal  of  the  Mansfield 
report  in  an  article  published  in  the 
January  10  edition  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w&s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ViirrNAM  Debate  Warms  Up — Ths  Manstuui 

Rkpost  Has   Stirred   Hawks  and  Doves 
(By  R.  H.   Shackford) 

Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
rrzLD's  grim  but  extraordinarily  candid  re- 
port about  the  mess  In  'Vietnam  has  set  the 
hawks  and  the  doves  at  it  again. 

It  has  created  the  background  for  a  debate, 
already  under  way,  that  is  certain  to  grow  Id 
intensity  as  Congress  reconvenes  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  faces  new  decisions. 

The  hawks  in  private  denounce  Senator 
MANsracLD  for  his  candor,  claiming  that  hl» 
report  aids  and  abets  the  enemy  and  will 
mislead  Hanoi  about  U.S.  intentions. 

The  doves  praise  the  report,  especially  for 
its  candor.  "They  argue  that  It  is  about  time 
some  one  courageously  painted  the  real,  pes- 
simistic picture  as  a  contrast  to  the  ones 
created  dally  by  U.S.  military  and  diplomatic 
spokesmen. 

The  hawks,  who  Include  those  who  for 
years  have  argued  that  just  a  little  more 
pressure  will  bring  the  other  side  to  lt« 
knees,  claim  the  situation  is  more  hopeful 
than  Senator  Mansfikld  sees  It — provided  a 
little  more  escalation  Is  ordered. 

The  doves  suggest  that  the  outlook  in 
Vietnam  is  even  bleaker  than  Senator  Mans- 
nsLo'a  public  report  and  that  the  Senatctf'i 
private  report  to  President  Johnson  WM 
much  more  ominous  about  the  future. 

NOT    THAT    SIMPLE 

The  hawk-dove  formul.i  Is  a  gross  over- 
simplification of  official  Washington.  And 
there  are  no  known  official  doves  who  would 
cut  and  run. 

But  the  hawk-dove  formula  today  does  de- 
scribe roughly  the  views  of  those  who,  given 
today's  facts,  would  proceed  quite  differ- 
ently— those  who  would  go  all  out  for  a  mili- 
tary solution  and  those  who  would  hold  only 
what  we  have  and  play  for  time. 

Within  the  next  few  days  and  weeks,  aftff 
the  President's  state  of  the  Union  message 
and  the  end  of  the  jet-borne  diplomatic  mli- 
slon  (both  American  and  Soviet),  the  battle 
lines  for  the  debate  will  be  much  clearer. 

Response  to  the  Mansfield  report,  howeva, 
already  has  shown  the  broad  outlines. 

OOP  UNTTT 

Republican  leaders,  including  Sensta 
Bvmgri'  DouuEN,  Republican,  of  nilnoli. 
whom  the  Preeldent  has  done  so  much  to 
flatter  and  woo,  have  put  their  pr««t'8'^ 
hind  the  hawks  who  want  total  military  w- 
tory  before  negotiations. 


Democratic  leaders  su-e  divided.  Some  of 
the  conservative  congressional  oommlttee 
chairmen,  such  as  House  Armed  Services 
Chairman  Mendel  Rivebs,  Democrat,  of 
South  Carolina,  would  light  the  fuse,  even 
if  it  leads  to  Peiplng,  If  Hanoi  does  not  back 
down  immediately. 

But  other  influential  Democrats  oppose 
further  escalation  and  would,  in  fact,  seek 
ways  to  deescaiate,  even  unilaterally. 

The  value  of  the  Mansfleld  report  is  that  it 
states  without  flinching  several  facts  that 
Johnson  administration  officials  have  con- 
ceded privately  for  some  weeks  but  have  been 
unwilling  to  spell  out  for  tlie  public. 

These  Include; 

The  vast  U.S.  escalation  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam has  failed  to  produce  the  original  objec- 
tives— to  reduce  Communist  military  activity 
and  to  bring  Hanoi  to  the  conference  table 
for  a  negotiated  compromise  settlement. 
Senator  Mansfield  says  the  Communists 
have  matched  the  increased  U.S.  commit- 
me.nt. 

Senator  Mansfield  estimates  that  the  ac- 
celeration of  Vietcong  efforts  is  so  great  that 
it  is  doubtful  the  Saigon  government  can 
even  hold  what  It  has,  let  alone  extend  It, 
without  a  further  augmentation  of  Ameri- 
man  forces  on   the  ground. 

The  situation  is  already  perilously  close  to 
where  It  will  no  longer  be  possible  to  retain 
the  myth  that  It  Is  a  Vietnamese  war.  The 
mere  weight  of  American  Involvement  makes 
It  an  American  war.  Weekend  reports  from 
Saigon  confirm  this  trend — the  huge  U.S. 
troop  operation  against  the  Vietcong's  "iron 
triangle"  was  undertaken  without  even  tell- 
ing the  South  Vietnamese  high  military  com- 
mand anything  about  it. 

After  nearly  a  year  of  high-intensity  bomb- 
ing, both  In  the  north  and  south,  and  bloody 
ground-flghtlng,  the  control  of  the  country — 
measured  by  both  terrain  and  pKjpulatlon — 
Is  no  better  than  It  was  early  In  1965  when, 
Senator  Mansfield  discloses,  the  Saigon  re- 
gime was  about  to  collapse  and  sent  an  S  O  S 
to  the  United  States  for  American  ground 
troops, 

Vietcong  recruiting  In  the  south  continues 
to  be  successful.  And  the  North  Viet- 
namese— undeterred  by  our  bombings — have 
doubled  their  Infiltration  rate  and  are  ex- 
pected to  triple  It  to  4.500  per  month  soon. 
A  high  desertion  rate  In  the  South  Viet- 
namese army  continues  and.  Senator  Mans- 
HELD  warns,  there  Is  no  chance  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  substantially  Increasing  their 
regular  forces  much  above  the  current  300,- 
000  figure. 

All  the  American  military  talk  at)Out  the 
pro  and  con  effects  of  the  monsoon  on  the 
military  operations  of  both  sides  was  a  mis- 
calculation and  poor  Judgment.  Senator 
Mansfield  said  the  consequences  of  the  mon- 
soon were  minor,  if  there  were  any  at  all. 

Weekend  news  stories  from  Saigon  quoting 
Air  Force  pilots  achieving  "excellent  results" 
from  large  raids  on  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  traU  in 
Iaos  will  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt  by 
readers  of  Senator  Mansfield's  report.  He 
Mys  the  trail  Is  "not  easily  susceptible  to 
Mrlal  Interdiction"  because  most  of  it  is 
protected  "by  double  canopies  of  lunele 
foliage," 

Senator  Mansfield's  basic  conclusion  is  the 
«nter  of  the  debate — that  there  is  "only 
»  very  8llm  prospect  of  a  Just  settlement  by 
negotiations"  with  the  "alternative  prospect 
of  a  continuance  of  the  conflict  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  general  war  on  the  Asian  maln- 
•Wd."  meaning  war  with  Communist  China. 

Privately,  many  administration  officials 
^ve  agreed  with  that  appraisal.  If  our  mlli- 
"fy  policy  continues  unchanged.  In  fact, 
•ome  think  it  Is  inevitable  in  the  long  run, 
•Ma  few  would  argue  the  sooner  the  better. 

Senator  Mansfield  warns  that  Asians,  fre- 
Wmiy  portrayed  by  administration  officials 
"•  *noleheartedly  behind  us,  are  most  fearful 


of  a  United  States-Chinese  war.  but  recognize 
their  "relative  powerlessness"  to  Influence 
the  big  events. 


THE  SIGN  AT  TASHKENT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Walter  Lippmann,  ever  the  journalist  of 
substance  and  Insight,  has  given  us  an- 
other profound  statement  on  the  mean- 
ing of  the  recent  events  at  Tashkent.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Llpp- 
mann's  column,  which  was  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  January  13, 1966, 
be  printed  at  this  px)lnt  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Sign  at  Tashkent 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
Death  came  to  Shaf.trl  at  a  high  moment 
in  his  life,  and  the  grief  which  is  worldwide 
is  therefore  lighted  with  the  poetic  grandeur 
of  the  circumstances.  He  did  his  best  day's 
work  and  died  In  the  evening  when  he  had 
completed  it.  The  world  U  the  better  for 
what  was  done  In  Tashkent.  For  mankind 
has  needed  badly  to  be  shown  that  it  is  still 
possible  to  get  on  top  of  the  Intractable 
violence  of  human  affairs. 

None  will  suppose  that  peace  has  now 
been  established.  No  doubt  the  way  ahead 
will  be  full  of  trouble.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
seen  at  Tashkent  at  least  a  part  of  the  pat- 
tern of  what  might  be  the  shape  of  things 
to  come.  The  conflict  between  Pakistan  and 
India  could  become  a  catastrophe  for  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people.  What  we  have 
been  shown  in  Mr.  Kosygin's  mediation  has 
been  that  the  primary  responsibility  for  mak- 
ing peace  lies  with  those  who  are  most  di- 
rectly concerned.  The  powers  most  directly 
concerned  are  those  who  are  nearest  to  the 
conflict — Pakistan,  India  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Kosygin  was  able  to  do  what  neither 
Mr.  Wilson  nor  Mr,  Johnson  could  have  done. 
That  is  not  because  he  is  cleverer  than  they, 
but,  in  the  last  analysis,  because  he  is  nearer. 
Great  Britain,  in  spite  of  the  ties  of  the 
Commonwealth,  has  been  helpless:  the  Unit- 
ed States,  In  spite  of  Its  wealth  and  power, 
has  been  Ineffective.  The  critical  advantage 
of  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  been  due  to  race, 
color,  or  culture,  but  to  geography.  The  So- 
viet Union  can  talk  with  authority  about 
peace  In  Asia  because  It  Is  a  power  with  an 
Asian  frontier  of  thousands  of  miles. 

I  have  come  Increasingly  to  think  that  the 
cardinal  defect  of  our  own  foreign  policy  in 
this  century  of  the  wars  and  disappointments 
and  frustrations  has  been  the  pursuit  of 
Idealism  separated  from  the  geography  of  the 
world.  The  American  globallst  school  of 
thought  has  dominated  American  strategic 
and  diplomatic  pwUcy  since  1917. 

In  that  time  we  have  fought  and  won  two 
world  wars  and  have  always  been  too  high- 
minded  to  make  peace  after  either  of  them. 
The  globalists  have  always  been  too  high- 
minded  to  make  the  compromises  and  con- 
cessions which  are  the  essential  ingredients 
of  any  peace  settlement.  Now  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  war  which  has  no  visible  limits, 
and  the  reason  given  to  us  by  our  globallst 
leaders  comes  down  to  saying  that  we  have 
appointed  ourselves  the  guardians  of  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

Before  the  globallst  illusion  came  upon  us. 
we  thought  it  was  our  business  to  define  oUr 
vital  interests  and  defend  them.  As  against 
the  gross  self-delusion  of  globallsm,  there  is 
the  traditional  realism  which  holds  that  a 
sound  foreign  policy  is  based  on  a  careful 
and  constant  study  of  the  geography  of  the 
world.  This  leads  to  the  realization  that 
American  power  cannot  be  eoually  effective 
all  over  the  globe.    A  full  imderBtandlng  of 


this  simple,  self-evident,  profound  truth  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom  in  foreign  affairs. 

Globallsm  Is  the  thinking  of  those  who 
have  not  learned  the  facts  of  life.  They 
Include  the  zealots  of  the  world  revolution 
who  expect  all  mankind  to  Imitate  and  fol- 
low them.  They  include  also  the  Idealists 
who  have  overreacted  from  their  old  Isola- 
tionism and  expect  to  enforce  everywhere 
their  own  views  of  the  moral  law. 

They  cannot  do  that,  and  when  they  try 
to  do  It,  the  reality  of  things  asserts  itself 
and  the  reckoning  cannot  be  long  postponed. 


POLITICAL  LUXURIES 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed In  the  body  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Political  Luxuries,"  published 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  today,  Jan- 
uarj- 14,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Political  Luxuries 
"I  have  not  come  here  tonight  to  ask  for 
pleasant    luxuries    or    for   Idle    pleasures." — 
Lyndon  B,  Johnson  In  the  state  of  the  Union 
message. 

In  the  sense  that,  but  for  Vietnam,  the 
administration  presumably  would  be  asking 
for  much  more  domestic  spending,  the  Pres- 
ident's claim  of  modest  budgeting  Is  correct. 
All  the  same,  the  programs  he  has  sketched 
seem  amply  supplied  with  luxuries  and  pleas- 
ures for  a  time  of  grievous  war, 

Mr,  Johnson  argues  that  his  civilian  rec- 
ommendations represent  a  sort  of  minimum 
that  must  be  done  for  schoolchildren,  the 
sick,  and  the  poor.  Any  sacrifices  required 
by  war.  he  insists,  must  not  come  from  cut- 
ting back  on  aid  to  those  most  In  need. 

It  follows,  then,  that  anyone  who  ques- 
tions this  huge  spending  on  the  homefront 
Is  a  monster  of  hardheartedness.  The  un- 
fortunate fact  nonetheless  is  that  the  proj- 
ects the  Government  has  embarked  on  and 
now  wants  to  expand  are  not  necessarily  In 
the  Interests  of  those  they  are  supposed  to 
help.  In  some  cases,  like  the  notorious  busi- 
ness of  urban  renewal  dispossessing  the  poor, 
they  are  Injurious. 

Consider  the  so-called  war  on  poverty, 
which  the  President  asks  Congress  not  only 
to  continue  but  to  speed  up.  At  present  it 
Is  a  costly  and  wasteful  chaos  which  benefits 
politicians  but  scarcely  the  poor.  Instead  of 
a  speedup  It  needs  a  pause  for  an  examina- 
tion of  Its  faults  and  to  see  why  It  is  being 
run  so  badly. 

For  another  example  of  good  governmental 
management,  look  at  Mr,  Johnson's  remark- 
able plea  for  a  new  Department  of  Trans- 
portation— because,  as  he  puts  It,  the  exist- 
ing structure  of  no  less  than  35  agencies, 
spending  (5  billion  a  year,  is  practically 
Incapable  of  serving  the  Nation's  needs.  No 
Institution  except  Government  could  get 
away  with  failure  on  that  grand  scale. 

What  would  benefit  the  people,  Including 
the  poor  (and  the  poor  taxpayer)  is  Federal 
austerity  to  reduce  the  danger  of  a  serious 
inflationary  outbreak.  Here,  too.  in  imply- 
ing that  the  forthcoming  budget  will  be 
nonlnflatlonary,  the  Government  appears  on 
weak  ground;  the  President  himself  euggesu 
so  when  he  warns  we  must  all  increase  our 
vigilance  against  inflation. 

The  budget  forecast  is  for  flscal  I9fl7  spend- 
ing of  nearly  $113  bUUon,  a  staggering  drain 
on  the  economy.  But  with  the  hope  that 
revenues  will  reach  $111  billion  the  antici- 
pated deficit  Is  "only"  |1.8  blUlon  as  com- 
pared with  much  higher  earlier  estimate*. 

The  revenue  expectation  may  well  be  un- 
dulv  optimistic  and  will  prove  wildly  op- 
timistic If  the  economy  should  slow  down 
just  a  bit  or  fall  to  expand  twtween  now  and 
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Uia  and  at  the  period  18  montha  hence.  Ac- 
cept the  revenue  figure  at  face  value  and  It 
•tUl  depends  on  rescinding  the  excise  tax 
cuU  put  In  effect  only  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year  and  on  various  glmmlclu  such  as 
aooeleratlng  corporate  tax  payments. 

Kven  U  they  were  not  excessively  expensive 
and  Inflationary,  the  admlnlatratton's  plans 
rest  on  an  intellectual  confusion  that  Fed- 
eral ouUays  are  good  for  your  soul  as  well 
as  your  body. 

"A  great  nation  Is  one  which  breeds  a  great 
people."  says  Mr.  Johnson.  "A  great  people 
flower  not  from  wealth  and  power  but  from  a 
society  which  spurs  them  to  the  fullness  of 
their  genius  •  •  •.  This  year  we  must  con- 
tinue to  Improve  the  quality  of  American 
life." 

In  practice,  though,  that  noble  dream  turns 
out  to  have  very  little  to  do  with  quality;  It 
Is,  and  In  the  nature  of  government  must 
be,  almost  wholly  quantitative  and  ma- 
terialistic. Doling  out  dollars  does  not  auto- 
matically make  education  better,  and  cer- 
tainly It  does  not  spur  people  to  the  fullness 
of  their  genius.  The  hand  of  Government 
pressing  down  everywhere  Is  more  likely  to 
demean  the  quality  of  life.  Including  the 
precious  quality  of  Individual  liberty. 

We  agree  with  the  President  that  thU 
Nation  Is  strong  enough  to  fight  In  Vietnam 
and  do  what  Is  necessary  at  home.  It  Is 
dllBcult  to  agree  that  all  the  proposed  do- 
mestic spending  Is  necessary,  wise  or  effective. 
And  there  can  be  no  guarantee  of  continued 
strength  If  the  Government  persists  In  In- 
dulging in  the  political  pleasures  of  handouts 
and  the  exorbitant  luxury  of  Inflation. 


RENEWAL  OP  THE  GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day marklnc  the  83  years  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  CTvil  Service  Commission, 
the  Honorable  John  W.  Gardner,  Secre- 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  de- 
livered an  address  on  "The  Renewal  of 
the  Government  Service." 

This  excellent  address  commemorated 
the  83  years  of  the  merit  system  service 
In  the  U.S.  Government.  It  preceded  the 
awards  for  distinguished  service  of  Civil 
Service  Commission  employees. 

Secretary  Gardner  emphasized  that 
the  duty  of  the  career  service  was  not 
only  to  search  out  the  gifted  young 
people  of  our  schools  and  colleges  for 
recruitment  into  Government  service,  but 
to  continue  their  growth  and  education 
and  qualifications  after  formal  education 
ceases. 

All  organisations  of  our  society  today  are 
oofnpetlng  desperately  to  get  their  share  of 
the  flow  of  talent — 

Secretary  Gardner  said — 
but  few  are  developing  that  talent  properly 
after  they  get  It. 

I  oxmnend  this  excellent  speech  to  the 
attentlcm  of  the  Congress,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  It  printed  at 
thia  point  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
aa  follows-. 

BxmwAi.  or  trb  Govsinmxnt  Skrvici 

(By  John  W.  Gardner.  Secretary  of  Health. 

■duoatlon,  and  Welfare) 

We  are  here  to  commemorate  an  Important 
hotlnning  and  to  honor  a  fine  tradition. 
The  elTlI  service  is  one  of  our  noblest  so- 
cial InsUtntlona  and  I  am  proud  to  have  a 
part  in  this  tribute  to  It. 


But  I  have  learned  from  long  experience 
that  It  Is  not  really  necessary  to  congratu- 
late Institutions.  They  have  built-in  mech- 
anisms for  self-congratulatlon  that  are  mar- 
velously  effective.  Having  participated  Inti- 
mately in  the  life  of  Government  agencies, 
the  military  services,  business  firms,  and  uni- 
versities. I  feel  that  I  can  make  that  gen- 
eralization on  the  basis  of  fairly  comprehen- 
sive experience. 

So  I  am  going  to  honor  the  clvU  service  by 
talking  about  the  goals  ahead  rather  than 
the  laurels  already  won. 

First,  let  me  clear  away  some  general  ques- 
tions. Is  the  Federal  Government  bureau- 
cratic? It  is  Indeed.  But  so  are  business 
firms,  colleges  and  universities,  the  military 
services.  State  and  local  governments,  and 
philanthropic  organizations 

Is  the  Federal  Government  In  danger  of 
going  to  seed'  It  Is  in  the  gravest  danger. 
But  so  are  all  other  organizations  large  and 
small. 

I  think  most  of  you  know  my  views  on  the 
decay  and  renewal  of  organizations 

Briefly.  I  believe  that  most  human  orga- 
nizations that  fall  in  their  missions  or  fall 
short  of  their  goals  do  so  not  because  of 
stupidity,  not  becaus*?  of  f;iulty  doctrines, 
but  because  of  the  Intjrnal  decay  and  rigldl- 
flcatlon  to  v/hlch  they  are  all  subject.  They 
get  stiff  In  the  Joints.  They  get  in  a  rut. 
They  go  to  seed. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  are  familiar  with 
my  diagnosis  of  what  brings  that  condition 
about.  So  I  am  going  to  limit  myself  today 
to  a  few  brief  comments  on  what  I  regard 
as  the  most  important  single  line  of  therapy 
for  moribund  organlz.itions. 

Organizations  go  to  seed  when  the  people 
In  them  go  to  seed.  And  they  awaken  when 
the  people  awaken.  The  renewal  of  organi- 
zations and  societies  starts  with  people.  And 
since  the  first  and  last  business  of  the  civil 
service  Is  people,  this  seems  an  appropriate 
occasion  to  examine  the  problem. 

Sp)eclflcally,  1  want  to  talk  about  what 
the  Federal  Government  does  to  develop  tal- 
ent— after  recruitment.  Recrtiltment  Itself 
is  worthy  of  discussion,  and  there  Is  a  vastly 
better  Job  to  be  done  on  that  front,  but  that 
is  not  the  problem  that  Interests  me  at  the 
moment. 

As  a  society,  we  are  pursuing  energetically, 
almost  feverishly,  the  identification  and  nur- 
ture of  gifted  young  people  In  our  schools 
and  colleges.  In  contrast,  we  are  quite  hap- 
hazard about  the  provisions  for  their  contin- 
uing growth  after  formal  education  ceases. 
Almost  all  organizations  in  our  society  today 
are  competing  desperately  to  get  their  share 
of  the  flow  of  talent.  But  few  are  developing 
that  talent  properly  after  they  get  It, 

The  still  untapped  source  of  human  vital- 
ity, the  real  unmlned  reservoir  of  talent  Is 
in  those  people  already  recruited  and  there- 
after neglected. 

The  quickest  and  most  effective  road  to 
renewal  of  the  Federal  service  Is  the  mining 
of  that  untapped  resource.  It  Is  not  only 
a  means  of  tapping  unused  talent  and  open- 
ing up  new  stores  of  vitality,  It  Is  a  solution 
to  the  old,  old  problem  of  developing  a  gov- 
ernment service  that  Is  responsive — respon- 
sibly responsive — to  changing  top  leadership. 
Vital  people,  using  their  gifts  to  the  full,  are 
naturally  respwnslve.  People  who  have 
stopped  growing,  defeated  people,  people  who 
no  longer  have  confldence  In  the  use  of  their 
own  powers,  build  bastions  of  procedtire  be- 
tween themselves  and  any  vital  leadership. 
Now,  how  does  one  go  about  renewing  the 
people  In  the  Government  service — or  any- 
where else  for  that  matter?  There  are  many 
sources  of  renewal,  of  course  One  Is  the 
uninvited  crisis.  Wars  and  depressions  bring 
a  certain  amount  of  renewal,  though  the  price 
Is  far  higher  than  sensible  people  are  willing 
to  pay. 

Another  source  is  challenge  and  competi- 
tion, and  in   this  respect  our  Constitution 


has  built-in  provisions  for  the  renewal  of 
elected  officials.  But  appointive  officials,  not 
facing  the  challenge  of  an  election,  are  de- 
nied that  stimulus. 

Another  source  of  renewal  is  rapid  growth. 
Very  rapid  expansion  of  an  agency  is  apt 
to  have  a  highly  stimulating  effect  upon  the 
people  within  It. 

Still  another  source  of  renewal  is  the 
sheer  vitality  of  top  leadership.  I  tlilnk, 
for  example,  that  President  Johnson  has 
been  as  vigorous,  if  not  cyclonic,  a  force  for 
renewal  as  we  have  seen  in  this  Government. 
But  what  about  the  more  mundane  things 
that  good  government  administrators  can 
do  to  renew  their  organizations?  What  about 
the  good  personnel  practices  and  procedures 
that  will  insure  renewal?  I'm  going  to  give 
you  an  oversimplified  answer,  but  an  over- 
simplification based  on  having  observed  the 
personnel  field  with  a  professional  eye  for 
30  years. 

I  am  going  to  assert  that  the  best  means 
of  Inducing  growth,  developing  talent,  and 
insuring  continued  vitality  In  the  Individual 
Is  change.  The  change  may  take  many 
forms — a  change  of  troubles,  a  change  of 
assignment,  promotion,  living  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  moving  in  and  out  of 
Government,  sampling  the  different  worlds 
that  make  up  this  society,  serving  abroad, 
serving  In  an  organization  that  Is  Itself 
rapidly  changing. 

It  follows,  I  believe,  that  the  single  con- 
dition that  would  contribute  most  to  greater 
vitality  In  the  Government  service  today  1b 
flexibility  of  reassignment.  In  his  state  of 
the  Union  message,  President  Johnson 
pledged  bold  leadership  to  bring  this  about. 
The  size  of  the  Federal  Establishment  and 
the  diversity  of  activities  it  encompasses 
offer  unexampled  opportunities  for  Imagi- 
native reassignment.  With  such  an  array 
of  possibilities  it  is  unforgivable  that  any 
reasonably  competent  Government  servant 
should  suffer  In  a  Job  that  does  not  suit  Ills 
talents. 

It  is  unforgivable  that  any  Government 
servant  should  lack  the  stimulus  to  personal 
growth  that  comes  with  change.  The  Indi- 
vidual should  be  allowed  to  move  and  the 
agency  should  be  allowed  to  move  him  with- 
out damage  to  his  status  or  his  feelings. 

Free,  frequent,  and  fluid  movement  among 
all  the  agencies  of  Government  should  be 
the  accepted  rule.  The  ambitious  or  merely 
restless  young  person  who  wants  to  sample 
several  different  lines  of  work  should  not  b« 
punished  or  penalized.  Restlessness  and 
vitality  go  together.  And  especially  prom- 
ising young  people  should  be  systematically 
reassigned  through  several  agencies  to  In- 
sure their  growth. 

Beyond  that  there  should  be  a  great  In- 
crease In  the  planned  movement  of  Individ- 
uals between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  other  worlds  that  make  up  American 
life — the  world  of  business,  the  military,  the 
universities,  the  labor  unions,  agriculture. 
State  and  local  government.  I  have  moved 
in  several  of  these  worlds,  and  I  am  continu- 
ally shocked  at  their  mutual  ignorance  of  one 
another.  That  ignorance  breeds  both  com- 
placency and  paranoia.  Each  of  these  worldi 
Imagines  that  it  is  uniquely  close  to  the 
moral  center  of  American  life,  and  believe* 
that  the  other  worlds  aren't  really  quite  to 
be  trusted  wiVi  the  American  future. 

Of  all  these  worlds,  the  Government  sen- 
ice  has  the  letist  exctise  for  being  provinclsl. 
It  should  have  the  capacity  to  understand  »U 
of  the  other  segments  of  society.  Without 
that  understanding  it  wUl  not  be  able  to 
serve  them  effectively. 

I  would  also  favor  an  oversea  assignment 
early  in  the  career  of  those  young  Govern- 
ment people  who  seek  to  rise  to  the  top. 
We  have  gotten  past  the  day  when  only  thoee 
individuals  who  have  an  explicit  Interna- 
tional Interest  should  thlnic  of  going  overtsM. 
The    work    of    Government    at    home    an* 
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sbroad  needs  the  breadth  of  perspective 
acquired  by  experience  overseas.  Such  ex- 
perience is  valuable  any  time  during  one's 
career,  but  the  earlier  It  comes  the  better. 

All  the  processes  of  refreshment  I've  men- 
tioned are  particularly  needed  In  the  case  of 
professional,  scientific,  technical,  and  schol- 
arly people.  Government  needs  such  people 
more  and  more.  But  It  will  neither  get  them 
nor  keep  them  If  It  doesn't  provide  the  op- 
portunities for  further  growth  that  they 
value  so  highly. 

There  Is  no  excuse  for  Government  to  lose 
out  In  the  competition  for  talent.  It  has 
a  built-in  advantage  over  every  other  em- 
ployer. The  cynics  would  deny  this  but  the 
truth  Is  that  talented  people  are  attracted 
to  Government  because  it  gives  them  an  op- 
portunity to  render  service  to  the  entire 
Nation.  They  come  with  the  highest  mo- 
tives. They  leave  when  their  purpose  Is 
thw.irted  or  when  they  begin  to  feel  trapped. 
Government  cannot  afford  to  be  Inhospitable 
to  these  people. 

The  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this 
Nation  is  complex  and  dynamic.  They  are 
going  to  become  Increasingly  so.  The  Con- 
gress has  Just  enacted  a  staggering  amount 
of  legislation  which  must  now  be  translated 
Into  action.  It  would  be  hard  to  overstate 
either  the  magnitude  of  the  tasks  ahead  or 
their  Importance  to  the  Nation. 

President  Johnson  made  this  abundantly 
clear  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message  on 
Wednesday. 

Now,  let  me  ask  these  questions: 

Is  the  Federal  service  capable  of  meeting 
this  challenge?  Of  course,  but  to  do  so  It 
must  take  some  significant  steps  to  renew  Its 
spirit  and  Its  people. 

Is  renewal  compatible  with  the  Federal 
merit  system?  It  most  certainly  Is.  The 
merit  system,  now  In  Its  83d  year,  represents 
a  greet  advance  In  the  personnel  practices  of 
goverrmient.  We  are  not  about  to  return  to 
a  spoils  system. 

But  tenure  was  not  designed  to  trap  peo- 
ple, to  make  them  Inert,  It  was  designed  to 
free  them  from  the  caprlclousness  of  politics. 
They  need  both  the  protection  of  a  career 
system   and    opportunities   for   growth. 

We  can  preserve  all  the  great  traditions  of 
the  system  and  still  maintain  the  vitality 
that  is  so  essential  In  this  rapidly  changing 
and  Infinitely  challenging  moment  of  history. 

Recognizing  that  the  very  size  and  nature 
of  the  system  make  It  particularly  suscept- 
ible to  stagnation,  we  can  make  special  ef- 
forts to  build  in  arrangements  for  renewal. 
Through  some  of  the  devices  I  have  men- 
tioned we  can  turn  the  concept  of  tenure 
Into  a  positive  a.'^set  rather  than  a  deterrent 
to  the   full    use   of   our   talent. 

The  momentum  generated  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  flood  of  legislation  enacted  by 
the  Congress  have  given  us  unparalleled  op- 
portunities to  create  new  patterns  of  work 
and  to  bring  new  strength  and  vitality  to 
the  career  service 

I  am  optimistic  that  we  will  do  so,  and 
that  optimism  is  based  In  no  small  measure 
on  the  fact  that  one  of  the  boldest  Inno- 
vators In  government  today,  John  Macy,  Is 
also  Chairman   of   this  Commission. 

John  Macy  Introduced  this  session  with 
some  kind  remarks  about  me  and  I  want  to 
end  It  with  a  tribute  to  him.  I  think  he  Is  a 
superb  example  of  the  best  that  the  Federal 
service  can  produce,  and  I  am  proud  to  have 
•l»»red  this  platform  with  him. 


THE  WAR  ON  WANT 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
while  Congress  was  out  of  session,  an 
outstanding  sermon  was  preached  at  the 
YWCA  service  in  Washington  Cathedral 
By  the  Reverend  Dr.  Elfan  Rees,  who  is 
•ecretary    of    the    Commission    of    the 


Churches  on  International  Affairs,  for  the 
World  Council  of  Chuixhes,  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

In  discussing  "The  War  on  Want,"  a 
world  problem,  on  November  14,  Dr.  Rees 
urged  public  understanding,  public  com- 
passion and  public  support  for  the  most 
liberal  kind  of  governmental  and  inter- 
governmental action  to  prevent  widening 
of  the  gap  between  the  hungry  and  the 
overfed  in  the  world. 

He  recalled  the  Chinese  proverb: 

If  you  g^ve  a  man  a  flsh,  you  feed  aim  for 
a  day,  but  If  you  teach  him  how  to  flsh,  you 
feed  him  for  a  lifetime. 

While  we  are  teaching  the  hungry  to 
fish,  "how  to  plow  deeper  furrows,  plant 
better  seed  and  grow  better  harvests,"  he 
added,  there  is  need  to  feed  the  hungry, 
Just  as  parents  feed  their  children  while 
they  are  being  educated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  very 
pertinent  sermon  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

You  know  my  text  very  well.  It  Is  the 
sentence  from  the  Lord's  Prayer:  "Give  us 
this  day  our  dally  bread."  I  know  you  all 
say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  but  I  don't  suppose  any 
one  of  you  here  has  ever  thought  of  saying  It 
In  the  first  person  singular.  My  Father 
which  art  In  Heaven,  as  though  you  were 
the  only  child  of  God.  Forgive  me  my  tres- 
passes as  though  you  couldn't  care  less  about 
the  sins  of  mankind.  Lead  me  not  into 
temptation,  as  though  the  pitfalls  of  life  to 
other  people  were  immaterial.  Now,  this  is 
not  a  bright  idea  of  mine.  As  long  ago  as 
1400  the  great  Moravian  reformer,  Jan  Huss. 
preached  a  sermon  in  which  he  accused  his 
congregation  of  doing  exactly  that.  And  I 
was  so  fascinated  by  the  Idea,  as  one  is  by  a 
snake,  I  tried  It  myself  Just  for  the  hell  of  It. 
And  It  sounded  like  a  prayer  out  of  hell. 
And  the  more  I  said  it  the  more  I  began  to 
feel  that  I  was  separating  myself  from  my 
family,  from  my  community,  and  from  man- 
kind. And  the  words  that  stuck  most  In  my 
gullet  was  when  I  said  "give  me  this  day  my 
dally  bread,"  as  though  It  was  immaterial 
what  was  on  the  table  for  my  family — as 
though  It  mattered  not  that  my  neighbor 
next  door  was  short  of  food — as  though  it 
mattered  not  that  millions  unknown  to  me 
were  half  starved.  And  then  I  remembered 
that  one  of  the  temptations  of  our  Lord  was 
that  He  should  turn  stones  Into  bread.  And 
He  refused  It  because  at  that  time  It  was  only 
His  personal  hunger  that  mattered.  But 
when  later  In  His  ministry  He  W£w  told  that 
thousands  were  hungry,  you  remember  what 
He  told  His  disciples?  "Don't  send  them 
away.  You  give  them  something  to  eat." 
You  know,  as  one  who  is  too  old  and  of  the 
wrong  sex  to  belong  to  the  YW,  one  of  the 
things  that  I'm  sorry  about  yoiu-  generation 
Is  that  you  have  forgotten  one  of  the  great 
things  of  my  generation.  The  four  freedoms 
that  were  enunciated  by  Franklin  Roosevelt 
and  Winston  Churchill.  Do  you  even  re- 
member them?  Freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  religion,  freedom  from  fear,  and  freedom 
from  want.  Even  in  those  dark  days  of  1940 
the  specter  of  hunger  was  stalking  the  world. 
Today  It  is  a  much  more  material  thing  than 
a  specter.  The  facts  of  life  that  happen 
around  us  today  is  that  two-thirds  of  the 
world  go  to  bed  hungry  every  night.  The 
privileged  one-third,  those  of  us  who  live  in 
North  America  and  Western  Europe  and  Aus- 
tralia, we  have  17  percent  more  food  than  we 
need.  And  the  rest  of  the  world  hEis  24  per- 
cent less  than  is  required  to  keep  It  reason- 
ably  healthy.     Let  me   put   thia  in   a   more 


vulgar  fraction.  In  the  United  States  of 
America  In  a  day  the  average  pterson  eats 
4 ',-5  pounds  of  food  and  very  often  looks  like 
It.  In  Asia  they  eat  1V4  pounds  of  food  a 
day,  and  85  percent  of  that  Is  rice.  And  in 
the  big  cities  of  India  at  this  moment  the 
rice  ration  has  been  cut  by  50  percent.  One- 
third  of  the  world  has  to  diet,  two-thirds 
starve. 

And  the  grim  factor  in  this  situation  Is 
that  the  hungry  are  multiplying  the  popu- 
lation far  faster  than  the  wise  are  increas- 
ing food  production.  During  the  course  of 
this  service  the  p>opulailon  of  the  world  will 
increase  by  5.000.  By  this  time  tomorrow  it 
will  have  increased  by  120,000,  We  antici- 
pate 48  million  more  births  than  deattis  in 
the  next  12  months.  You  know,  even  In 
North  America  you  have  a  sort  of  popula- 
tion explosion.  Your  population  has  In- 
creased 30  percent  in  the  last  20  years.  But 
during  the  same  time  your  food  production 
has  Increased  by  50  percent.  Why  should 
you  worry?  You  can  use  that  unpleasant 
English  phrase.  "I'm  alright.  Jack."  In 
Asia  the  population  Increase  Is  also  30  p>er- 
cent,  but  the  food  production  has  Increased 
only  by  25  i>ercent.  Twenty  years  of  tech- 
nocracy, of  technical  assistance,  of  charity, 
of  science,  and  the  food  consumption  of  the 
hungry  Is  down  by  8  percent.  You  would 
think,  wouldn't  you,  that  this  staggesing 
problem  of  population  explosion  and  the 
lag  in  food  production  would  be  one  and  in- 
divisible. But  that  Is  not  so  in  fact.  While 
scientists  and  the  United  Nations  are  bend- 
ing their  energies  to  Increase  food  produc- 
tion, far  too  many  obstacles  are  being  placed 
In  the  way  of  Internationally  planned  fam- 
ily control.  Let's  be  frank;  too  many  of 
those  obstacles  are  placed  there  by  the 
Christian  church  or  pyarts  of  It,  And  not 
until  we  who  call  ourselves  Christians  have 
greater  unanimity  and  greater  wisdom  on 
this  problem  can  we  play  our  proper  role  in 
this  tragic  situation.  Meanwhile,  we  can 
turn  ourselves  to  what  we  can  do  for  the 
hungry  with  what  we  have. 

Five  years  ago  the  Food  and  Agricultural 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations  started 
a  freedom-from-hunger  campaign.  Like  any- 
thing else  In  the  United  Nations  it  had  to 
begin  with  a  resolution.  Sometimes  that's 
where  things  end  as  well.  And  I  want  to 
read  you  the  preamble  of  this  resolution. 
"Considering."  it  says,  "that  a  large  part  of 
the  world's  population  still  doesn't  have 
enough  to  eat  and  an  even  larger  part  doesn't 
get  the  right  kind  of  food  •  •  •"  Now  this 
Isn't  a  resolution  by  a  church  synod:  this  is 
a  resolution  adopted  by  hard-bitten  diplo- 
mats and  specialists.  The  campaign  has  two 
alms.  First,  to  create  a  worldwide  aware- 
ness of  hunger  and  malnutrition  which  apart 
from  the  human  suffering  and  degradation 
that  Is  involved  pose  a  seriotis  threat  to 
peace.  And  second,  to  create  a  tribunal  of 
opinion  In  which  solutions  can  be  organized. 
Much  has  been  done.  There  are  national 
freedom-from-hunger  committees  In  so  many 
countries.  Much  has  been  done  by  individ- 
ual countries,  none  more  than  by  the  United 
States. 

I  don't  know  if  you  know  of  your  Public 
Law  480,  but  millions  of  hungry  people  do 
If  I  may  give  you  Just  one  example,  the  food 
provided  under  that  law  at  this  moment  is 
feeding  one-fifth  of  the  total  population  of 
Bechuanaland,  where  they  have  had  no  rain 
for  3  years.  Some  of  us  are  worried  that  the 
Public  Law  expires  next  year.  Worried  be- 
cause far  too  many  of  you  dont  know  It, 
And  we  hope  and  pray  and  believe  that  the 
U.S.  people  and  Government  will  continue 
to  locrtc  at  world  hunger  compassionately  and 
creatively.  What  was  planned  as  a  5-year 
campaign  has  become  a  permanent  campaign 
It's  a  long-twm  Job,  but  it  is  a  long-term  Job 
changed  with  urgency.  The  gap  between  the 
hungry  and  the  overfed  has  widened  in  those 
5  years,  not  narrowed.     It's  urgent  because 
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tlM  hungry  eant  afford  to  w»tt.  And  It  la 
urgent  bacauaa  tha  world  can't  afford  to 
wait. 

Lord  Boyd-Orr  onoe  aaid  "hunger  la  the 
worst  politician."  And  bow  right  he  la.  If  I 
wanted  to  preach  communism  It  wouldn't  be 
to  you.  It  would  be  to  the  hungry.  You  can't 
dlipsat  Karl  Man  on  a  full  atomaeh.  If  I 
wanted  to  cause  trouble  In  the  world  It  would 
not  be  to  you  I  would  turn,  but  to  the 
hungry.  Hunger  is  the  worst  politician. 
There  are  two  other  things  that  most  disturb 
me  as  a  Christian.  The  one  Is  that  the  mass 
of  the  hungry  are,  by  and  large,  the  so-called 
colored  people.  And  the  mass  of  the  well- 
fed  are,  by  and  large,  the  white.  And  race 
relations.  Ood  knows,  are  bad  enough  with- 
out their  being  exacerbated  by  hunger. 
Whatli  even  more  disturbing  la  that,  by  and 
large,  the  well-fed  call  themaelTea  Christians. 
And,  by  and  large,  the  hungry  don't.  And  I 
find  nothing  in  Holy  Writ  that  Unka  obesity 
with  sanctity. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  war  Is  either  a 
crime  or  a  crusade.  I'm  talking  to  you  about 
a  crusade.  The  war  on  want.  It  Is  a  world 
problem.  It  la  a  governmental  and  Inter- 
governmental problem.  We  cant  do  It  by 
private  socletlee,  collecting  subacriptions. 
The  effort  of  every  one  of  the  rich  nations 
moat  be  hameased  If  we  are  to  achieve  vic- 
tory. Only  govemmenta  can  do  that  and 
only  thay  In  concert.  Aren't  you  relieved  to 
hear  that?  So  what?  I'm  not  a  govem- 
maot.  But  thla,  I  say,  neither  precludea  nor 
axcuaea  tha  churchea.  Ood's  purpose  as  re- 
▼aalad  In  Jaaus  ChrUt  is  to  redeem  the  whole 
of  bximan  Ufe.  And  If  the  church  is  to  carry 
oonvlctlan  that  Hla  Ooapel  is  the  only  Oospel 
It  must  do  so  by  showing  that  redemption  is 
for  t)ia  whole  of  human  Ufe  and  is  offered  by 
One  who  came  not  only  that  man  might  have 
life  but  have  it  more  abundantly.  And  I  am 
proud  that  there  is  so  great  a  ChrlBtlan  re- 
sponse to  thla  tragic  need.  In  Oermany,  in 
Austria,  In  Swlteerland.  there  are  bread  for 
my  brother  campaigns.  Here  in  America, 
Church  World  Service  and  National  Catholic 
Relief  have  been  sending  millions  of  tons  of 
food  to  the  hungry.  And  with  your  continu- 
ing compassionate  help  could  send  more. 
Again  I  say,  it's  clear  that  only  massive  inter- 
national action  can  begin  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. But  this  depends  for  success  on  public 
underatandlng.  public  compassion,  and  pub- 
lic support.  And  If  we  can  get  understand- 
ing m  the  churchea  and  In  the  Y's,  we'll  get 
oompaaalon.  I  know  It.  And  where  there  la 
oompaaalon  there  will  be  a  wave  of  public 
support  for  the  most  liberal  kind  of  govern- 
mental and  intergovernmental  action.  If 
thla  campaign  haa  a  philosophy  It  might  be 
the  old  Chinese  proverb  "If  you  e^ve  a  man  a 
flah  you  feed  him  for  a  day,  but  If  you  teach 
him  how  to  fish  you  feed  him  for  a  lifetime." 
And  the  main  theme  of  this  campaign  is  to 
teach  the  hungry  how  to  flsh  if  you  like,  how 
to  plow  deeper  furrows,  plant  better  seed  and 
grow  batter  harvests.  It's  education.  But  I 
need  not  remind  you  that  while  you  are  be- 
ing educated  your  parents  have  to  feed  you. 
And  every  kind  of  emergency  aid,  the  work  of 
XTSICKP.  the  work  of  the  church  agencies,  the 
work  of  anybody  who  senda  food  to  the  hun- 
gry, helps  to  feed  them  while  they're  learning 
how  to  fish.  And  I  am  glad  that  not  only 
mambar  churchea  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churchaa.  but  the  great  Roman  Catholic 
Ohureh  also,  are  committed  to  this  cam- 
paign. Pope  John  the  XXm  said  of  it, 
rightly  and  hollly,  "Beloved  children,  muat 
we  repeat  and  exalt  the  principle  of  human 
aoUdarlty  and  ramember  and  preach  loudly 
tha  duty  of  tboaa  communltlea  and  indivld- 
uala  who  Uva  In  plenty  to  reach  out  to  thoae 
who  live  In  want."  I  traaa\ire  all  thoae 
pbraaaa,  bat  ooe  I  love  moat  of  all  waa  whan 
ha  aaya,  "Pr«tch  loudly."  I  ramember  when 
I  waa  an  undargraduata  I  uaad  to  buy  tha 
gnuBopbana  records  of  some  mualc-hall  type 
who  oallad  hlaaaaU  Jack  Smith,  the  Wblapar- 


Ing  Baritone.  I  have  an  uneasy  feeling  that 
our  pulpits  are  filled  with  the  Reverend  John 
Smith,  the  whispering  preacher.  Preach  and 
preach  loudly  so  that  we  may  be  heard  out- 
side. Now  one  of  the  great  privileges  I  have 
had  In  America  Is  meeting  many  of  my 
brother  clergy  who  tell  me  that  the  pace  of 
life  In  your  country  Is  so  fast  that  apparently 
you  all  have  tranquilizers  for  breakfast,  and 
that  their  ministry  consists  almost  entirely 
of  comforting  the  disturbed.  And  I  thank 
Ood  It  Isnt  mine.  If  I  were  to  define  my 
ministry  Just  now.  It's  disturbing  the  com- 
fortable, and  nobody  looks  more  comfortable 
than  you  do.  Nicolas  Berdalev  once  said  that 
"bread  for  oneself  Is  a  material  preoccupa- 
tion; that  bread  for  others  Is  a  spiritual  pre- 
occupation." Give  us  this  day  our  dally 
bread,  not  every  other  day  as  happens  In  some 
countries.  And  so  I  remind  you  again  of  our 
Lord's  command.  Tou  give  them  something 
to  eat.  Tou  remember  the  disciples  replied. 
"We  only  have  five  loaves  and  two  small 
fishes."  You  daren't  give  that  answer.  It 
wouldn't  be  true.  But  you  do  have  an 
answer.  It's  the  theme  of  your  week.  You 
give  them  something  to  eat.     Yea,  Lord. 


SENATOR  HARRIS  HONORED 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
signal  honor  which  has  been  awarded 
to  one  of  our  colleagues.  Senator  P^ed 
R.  Harris,  the  junior  Senator  from  my 
home  State  of  Oklahoma.  He  has  been 
named  by  the  U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  one  of  the  Nation's  10  out- 
standing young  men  In  1965,  and  has 
gone  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  an  awards 
congress  scheduled  Friday  and  Saturday. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  Join  me  In  congratulating  the 
honored  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  De- 
spite his  youth— he  is  35 — he  has  made 
an  excellent  record  since  he  won  election 
in  1964  to  serve  out  the  last  2  years  of 
the  late  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr's  term. 
He  not  only  has  been  a  faithful  Member, 
with  an  excellent  attendance  record,  he 
has  presided  hour  after  hour  with  the 
patience  we  ask  of  new  Members.  He 
also  has  made  an  extensive  study  of  Sen- 
ate rules  and  procedure  In  carrying  out 
what  could  have  been  a  routine  chore. 

Those  of  you  who  have  served  on  the 
Public  Works  or  Government  Operations 
Committees  with  him  have  learned  what 
a  hard  and  effective  worker  he  is.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas,  chairman 
of  the  latter  group,  has  appointed  him 
to  the  chairmanship  of  a  new  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Research. 
Under  his  vigorous  leadership,  I  am  sure 
we  are  going  to  learn  a  great  deal  about 
our  national  research  effort  with  answers 
to  such  questions  as  where  it  is  done, 
by  whom,  whether  or  not  there  Is  dupli- 
cation, and  whether  or  not  Its  results 
are  readily  available. 

Fred  Harris's  excellent  first  year  rec- 
ord in  the  Senate  undoubtedly  had  to  do 
with  his  selection  by  the  Jaycees.  They 
probably  also  considered  Important  the 
fact  that  a  man,  barely  old  enough  to 
serve  and  making  his  first  statewide 
race,  won  a  runoff  primary  as  well  sls 
a  general  election  against  impressive 
contenders. 

Elevation  to  high  ofBce  at  a  minimum 
age  has  happened  before  to  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  He  was  elect- 
ed to  the  State  senate  at  the  age  of  25, 
a  year  and  a  half  after  hl«  graduation 


from  the  University  of  Oklahoma  Law 
School.  He  also  has  practiced  law  In 
Lawton,  Okla.,  not  far  from  his  home- 
town of  Walters,  Okla, 

I  congratulate  both  Senator  Harris 
and  the  U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  a  wise  selection. 


U,S.  POLICY  AND  ACTIONS  IN  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  very  few  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  as  clear  an  understanding  of 
the  history  and  the  conflicting  forces  in- 
volved In  the  Vietnam  war  as  has  our 
colleague  the  distinguished  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening].  I  am 
glad  to  say  "junior."  It  happens  that, 
according  to  the  calendar,  he  is  one  of  the 
older  Senators,  but  in  accord  with  his 
activity  and  with  his  thl.iklng,  he  Is  one 
of  the  youngest  and  most  vigorous. 

He  waa  one  of  the  very  first  of  our 
statesmen  to  speak  out  repeatedly  In  op- 
position to  the  policy  being  pursued  In 
Vietnam  by  the  United  States.  Whether 
or  not  citizens  agreed  with  his  point  ot 
view,  he  has  demonstrated  outstanding 
leadership  In  helping  to  Initiate  a  public 
debate  on  Vietnam,  and  our  present 
policies  in  southeast  Asia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  continue  for  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
on  December  9,  1965,  Senator  Gruening 
in  a  speech  entitled  "U.S.  Policy  and  Ac- 
tions in  Vietnam,"  delivered  at  Harvard 
and  Boston  Universities,  made  a  master- 
ful and  scholarly  argument  opposing  our 
Nation's  present  policy  In  Vietnam.  I 
commend  this  to  my  colleagues  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  PoucT  AND  Actions  in  Vietnam 
( Remarks  of  Senator  Ernest  Gruening  de- 
livered at  Harvard  and  Boston  Universities 

December  9,  1965) 

I  have  been  asked  to  address  you  on  the 
subject  of  the  U.S.  policies  and  actions  In 
Vietnam.  As  you  know,  for  reasons  which  I 
win  discuss  In  detail,  I  am  not  in  agreement 
with  those  ptoUcles  and  actions. 

Recently  thoee  who  have  publicly  criticized 
those  policies  have  come  under  Increasing 
attack.  This  Is  a  surprising  development. 
I  would  assume  that  In  this  land  of  freedom, 
tiie  right  to  speak  out  openly  on  behalf  of 
peace  would  be  taken  tor  granted.  X  would 
consider  It  not  only  a  right  but  a  duty — an 
Imperative  duty. 

.\s  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch — one  of  the 
Nation's  finest  newspapers — stated  editorially 
on  December  2: 

"One  of  the  striking  things  about  the  criti- 
cism of  Vietnam  policy  is  its  persistent  re- 
fusal to  be  silenced.  We  hope  that  continues 
to  be  the  case.  Every  citizen  shares  the 
moral  responslbiUty  for  his  country's  con- 
duct. If  he  believes  his  country's  conduct  to 
be  wrong,  but  falls  to  speak  out,  he  Is  betray- 
ing his  own  obligations  as  a  citizen.  Just  sf 
public  criticism  of  a  no-negotiat'on  policy 
brought  about  a  policy  of  pro-negotlatlon,  so 
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criticism  of  mistaken  objectives  In  Asia  can 
t>rlng  about  adoption  of  the  right  objectives. 
It  is  vital  that  discussion  of  the  Nation's 
Asian  objectives  be  free  and  vigorous." 

Since  the  BUI  of  Rights,  the  first  of  the  10 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  prohibits 
the  Congress,  and  by  Implication  all  other 
legislative  and  executive  authorities  in  the 
Nation  and  State,  from  abridging  freedom  of 
speech,  the  burden  of  proof  should  rest 
heavily  on  any  who  would  deny  or  seek  to 
Impair  such  freedom.  I  know  of  no  right 
more  precious  or  more  inherent  in  our  Na- 
tion's phlloeophy  and  Its  often  reiterated  pro- 
fessions. 

But  our  Nation  Is  now  at  war — an  unde- 
clared war,  to  be  sure — and  many  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  hold  the  view  that  It  is  our  duty 
as  patriotic  Americans  to  support  the  ad- 
ministration, which  has  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility for  our  course  of  action  in  southeast 
Asia,  and  Is  conducting  the  war.  When  our 
men  are  dying  In  combat  deep  passions  are 
naturally  aroused,  the  martial  spirit  becomes 
rampant,  and  dissent  and  protest  become  In- 
creasingly perilous. 

Yet  It  is  Just  at  such  a  time  that  speaking 
out  is  more  than  ever  essential. 

Earlier  this  week  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  professor  In  a  large  western  State  univer- 
sity, asking  me  to  come  there  and  address  the 
student  body  and  faculty  on  Vietnam  and 
related  matters.     I  quote  from  his  letter: 

"We  have  had  a  small  protest  demonstra- 
tion •  •  •  and  this  has  produced  a  most  vio- 
lent reaction  which  has  assumed  chilling  pro- 
portions, creating  a  climate  extremely  un- 
favorable to  rational  discussion  of  these  prob- 
lems." 

There  in  a  brief  sentence  you  have  what  Is 
going  on  all  over  the  country,  and  it  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  presentation  on  both 
sides  of  the  case  for  and  aaglnst  the  U.S.  poli- 
cies in  southeast  Asia,  and  our  armed  inter- 
vention there. 

So.  whatever  the  consequences,  I  agree  with 
the  Post-Dispatch  editorial  that  he  who  dis- 
sents from  his  country's  policy  but  foils  to 
speak  out,  is  Indeed  betraying  his  obligations 
as  a  citizen. 

Clearly  It  Is  not  easy  to  oppose  the  publicly 
expressed  and  reiterated  declaration  of  pol- 
icy and  related  action  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  policies  largely  supported 
by  the  press — with  some  honorable  and  cou- 
rageous exceptions — and  in  behalf  of  which 
the  powerful  machinery  of  Government  Is 
mllltantly  mobilized. 

Yet  those  who  dlsagee  with  our  national 
policy  in  this  area  can  support  President 
Johnson's  statement  In  his  April  27  news 
conferences  which  Is  pertinent  to  recall. 

Asked;  "Mr.  President,  do  you  think  any 
of  the  participants  In  the  national  discussion 
on  Vietnam  could  appropriately  be  likened 
to  the  appeasers  of  25  or  30  years  ago?" 

He  replied:  "I  don't  believe  in  charEicter- 
l«lng  people  with  labels.  I  think  you  do  a 
great  disservice  when  you  engage  In  name 
calling.  We  want  honest,  forthright  dlscus- 
•lon  in  this  country,  and  that  will  be  discus- 
sion with  differences  of  views,  and  we  wel- 
come what  our  friends  have  to  say,  whether 
they  agree  with  us  or  not.  I  would  not  want 
to  label  people  who  agree  with  me  or  dls- 
*gree  with  me." 

It  is  not  a  secret  that  I  have  been  one  of 
those  who  have  disagreed.  I  began  voicing 
•ny  disagreement  in  a  full-length  speech  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  March  10,  1964, 
Just  21  months  ago.  It  was  entitled:  "The 
United  States  Should  Get  Out  of  Vietnam." 
That  was  before  oxir  country  had  committed 
»  single  soldier  to  combat,  or  dropped  a 
'wmb.  It  would  have  been  far  easier  to  nego- 
tUte  an  honorable  settlement  at  that  time 
ttd  to  obviate  much  of  the  slaughter  and  aU 
•MS  that  has  happened  since  and  the  grim 
Pfoepect  that  now  lies  before  us. 

Among  the  Imperative  reasons  for  ftill 
public  discussion  and  disclosure  Is  because. 


in  my  view,  the  Justification  for  the  course 
which  has  now  so  deeply  and  tragically  In- 
volved our  country  In  Vietnam  and  In  south- 
east Asia,  with  apparently  only  a  prospect  for 
further  and  deeper  Involvement,  is  that  the 
basis — the  alleged  basis — as  I  have  studied 
it  differs  very  materially  from  the  actual  his- 
toric record.  And  It  is  not  possible  realis- 
tically to  appraise  what  should  have  been 
our  course  of  action  and  what  It  should  be 
now  and  in  the  future  without  a  presenta- 
tion of  that  other  side  of  how  we  got  Into  this 
mess. 

During  World  War  II  the  French  colony  of 
Indochina  was  overrun  by  the  Japanese. 
Fighting  to  liberate  this  area  were  Viet- 
namese and  the  Allied  Forces  at  war  with 
Japan.  The  native  aspirations — part  of  the 
worldwide  revolt  against  foreign  domination, 
against  colonialism — were  for  independence. 
But  the  French  wanted  to  regain  their 
colonial  possessions.  Because  of  the  fear 
that  Communist  China  would  take  over  this 
area,  the  Elsenhower  administration  was 
urged  to  assist  the  PYench  In  reconquering 
their  former  colony.  Certain  voices  In  the 
United  States  virged  all-out  military  assist- 
ance. Others  advised  against  it.  President 
Elsenhower  declined  to  send  our  troops  into 
combat  to  aid  the  French  although  we  did 
give  the  French  substantial  financial  assist- 
ance and  some  cooperation  In  military 
training  through  a  military  mission  estab- 
lished In  Saigon.  But  lacking  this  all-out 
support,  the  French  were  defeated  by  the 
local  forces,  the  Vletmlnh,  suffering  stagger- 
ing lessee  and  surrender  at  Dienblenphu. 

In  consequence,  there  was  a  meeting  at 
Geneva  of  representatives  of  14  nations, 
where  accords  were  drawn  up  which  provided 
that  3  new  nations  should  be  born  out 
of  the  former  French  colony — namely  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  Vietnam.  The  accords  pro- 
vided that  Vietnam  was  to  be  temporarily — 
but  only  temporarily — divided  Into  North 
and  South  Vietnam  for  reasons  of  demobi- 
lization, but  that  within  2  years  an  election 
would  be  held  to  choose  the  officials  who 
would  govern  the  reunited  Vietnamese. 

The  United  States  was  in  South  Vietnam 
with  its  military  mission  at  Saigon,  and  with 
the  political  demise  of  the  French,  waa  In 
charge.  It  was  the  United  States  that 
brought  Ngo  Dlen  Diem  back  from  monastic 
life  in  the  United  States,  was  Installed  by  us 
as  President  of  the  Cabinet  and  in  a  subse- 
quent plebiscite  backed  him  against  the 
playboy  Kmperor  Bao  Dal. 

Now  we  come  to  what  I  consider  the  perti- 
nent part  of  the  history  of  U.S.  Involvement. 

The  United  States  did  not  sign  the 
Geneva  Accords  but  it  expressed  support  of 
them  In  a  unUateral  statement. 

This  statement  by  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  dated  July  21, 
1954,  was  declared  by  him  to  be  a  unilateral 
declaration  of  U.S.  position  In  these  mat- 
ters, and  It  stated: 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States 
being  resolved  to  devote  its  efforts  to  the 
strengthening  of  peeu^e  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations  takes  note  of  the  agreements  con- 
cluded at  Geneva  on  July  20  and  21,  1954." 

The  statement  declared  Its  support  of 
paragraphs  1-12  inclusive  of  the  Geneva 
agreements  and  that  "It  will  refrain  from  the 
threat  or  the  iise  of  force  to  disturb  them 
In  accordamce  with  article  2(4)  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  dealing  with  the 
obligation  of  members  to  refrain  in  their 
International  relations  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  force,"  and  second  it  "would  view  any 
renewal  of  the  aggression  in  violation  with 
grave  concern  and  as  seriously  threatening 
International  peace  and  security. 

"In  connection  with  the  statement  In  the 
declaration  concerning  free  elections  in  Viet- 
nam my  Government  wishes  to  make  clear 
its  position  which  it  haa  expressed  In  a 
declaration  made  in  Washington  on  June  29, 


1954,  as  follows:  'In  the  case  of  nations  now 
divided  against  their  will,  we  shall  continue 
to  seek  to  achieve  unity  through  free  elec- 
tions supervised  by  the  United  Nations  to 
Insure  that  they  are  conducted  fairly." 

"With  respect  to  the  statement  made  by 
the  representative  of  the  State  of  Vietnam, 
the  United  States  reiterates  its  traditional 
position  that  peoples  are  entitled  to  deter- 
mine their  own  future  and  that  it  will  not 
Join  in  an  arrangement  which  would  hinder 
this.  Nothing  in  its  declaration  Just  made 
is  Intended  to  or  does  Indicate  any  departure 
from  this  traditional  position. 

"We  share  the  hope  that  the  agreements 
will  permit  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam 
to  play  their  part,  in  full  Independence  and 
sovereignty.  In  the  peaceful  community  of 
nations,  and  wUl  enable  the  peoples  of  that 
area  to  determine  their  own  future." 

You  will  note  that  In  this  declaration  by 
the  United  States,  we  speak  only  of  Vietnam, 
not  of  South  Vietnam  or  North  Vietnam, 
but  Vietnam,  and  we  reiterate  our  tradi- 
tional position  that  Its  i>eople  are  entitled 
to  determine  their  own  future. 

On  the  same  day,  July  21,  1954,  President 
Elsenhower  Issued  a  statement  confirming 
Under  Secretary  Bedell  Smith's  declarations. 

Now  the  official  Justification  for  our  sub- 
sequent and  present  military  involvement 
there  and  our  steadily  Increasing  involve- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  was  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  the  state  of  the  Union  message  In  Janu- 
ary 1966,  President  Johnson  said:  "We  are 
there,  first,  because  a  friendly  nation  has 
asked  us  for  help  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion. Ten  years  ago  we  pledged  our  help. 
Three  Presidents  have  supported  that  pledge. 
We  will  not  break  it. 

He  elaborated  on  this  statement  In  his 
Johns  Hopkins  speech  on  April  7,  1965,  say- 
ing: 

"Why  are  we  In  South  Vietnam? 

"We  are  there  because  we  have  a  promise 
to  keep.  Since  1954  every  American  Presi- 
dent has  offered  support  to  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  We  have  helped  to  build, 
and  we  have  helped  to  defend.  Thus,  over 
many  years,  we  have  made  a  national  pledge 
to  help  South  Vietnam  defend  its  Independ- 
ence. 

"I  Intend  to  keep  that  promise.  To  dis- 
honor that  pledge  •  •  •  would  be  an  un- 
forgivable wrong." 

Now  let  us  go  back  and  see  what  that  first 
pledge  was — the  pledge  by  the  first  of  the 
three  Presidents  President  Johnson  refers  to, 
namely  FYesldent  Eisenhower. 

It  was  contained  In  a  letter  to  President 
Diem  as  President  of  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters of  Vietnam  on  October  23,  1954.  I  will 
read  it. 

"Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  been  follow- 
ing with  great  Interest  the  course  of  devel- 
opments In  Vietnam,  particularly  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  conference  at  Geneva.  The 
Implications  of  the  agreement  concerning 
Vietnam  have  caused  grave  concern  regard- 
ing the  future  of  a  country  temporarily  di- 
vided by  an  artificial  military  grouping 
weakened  by  a  long  and  exhausting  war  and 
faced  with  enemies  without  and  by  their 
subversive  collaborators  within. 

"Tour  recent  requests  for  aid  to  assist  In 
the  formidable  project  of  the  movement  of 
several  hundred  thousand  loyal  Vietnamese 
citizens  away  from  areas  which  are  passing 
under  a  de  facto  rule  and  political  Ideology 
which  they  abhor,  are  being  fulfilled.  I  am 
glad  that  the  United  States  Is  able  to  assist 
In  this  humanitarian  effort." 

Tou  will  note  that  what  I  shall  read  now. 
which  follows  those  first  two  paragraphs  of 
President  Elsenhower's  letter  to  Diem,  says 
nothing  about  a  further  request  by  Presi- 
dent Diem  for  assistance.  The  only  request 
of  record  was  limited  to  aaaistance  In  moving 
several  hundred  thousand  VletnaniCM  from 
the  north  to  the  south.    There  Is  nothing  to 
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bwUeaU  that  Diem  was  asklBg  and  that  Ptm- 
Idant  KlMnhowar  waa  rMpondlng  to  a  re- 
quOTt  "for  help  agalnat  Conununlat  affgrM* 
•ion." 

I  now  raauDM  the  quoting  of  BlMnhower'i 
letter: 

"We  hare  been  exploring  way*  and  means 
to  pormlt  our  aid  to  Vietnam  to  be  more 
effeetlTe  and  to  malte  ■  greater  contribution 
to  tbe  welfare  and  stablUty  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Vietnam.  I  am.  accordingly,  In- 
■tnietlng  the  American  Ambaoaador  to  Viet- 
nam to  examine  with  you.  In  your  capacity 
aa  Chief  ot  Oovemment,  how  an  Intelligent 
program  of  American  aid  given  directly  to 
your  Ooremment  can  serve  to  aaslat  Vietnam 
In  Its  preeent  hour  of  trial,  provided  that 
your  Ooremment  U  prepared  to  give  aaaur- 
anoee  aa  to  the  standards  of  performance  It 
would  be  able  to  maintain  In  the  event  such 
aid  were  supplied." 

Consider  now  this  language.  "We", 
namely,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  "have  been  exploring  ways  and  means" 
of  aiding  Vietnam.  But  that  aid  Is  to  be 
given  only  "provided  that  your  Oovemment 
Is  prepared  to  give  aesurancea  aa  to  standards 
of  performance  It  would  b«  able  to  maintain 
In  the  event  such  aid  were  supplied." 

Kow  to  continue  President  Elsenhower's 
letter: 

"The  porpoee  of  this  offer  Is  to  assist  the 
Oovemment  of  Vietnam  in  developing  and 
maintaining  a  strong,  viable  state,  capable 
of  resisting  attempted  subversion  or  aggres- 
sion through  military  means.  The  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  States  expects  that  this 
aid  will  be  met  by  performance  on  the  part 
of  the  Oovemment  of  Vietnam  In  undertak- 
ing needed  reforms." 

I  continue  to  quote  from  President  Elsen- 
hower's letter: 

"It  (namely  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States)  hopes  that  such  aid,  combined  with 
your  own  oontlntilng  efforts,  will  contribute 
effectively  toward  an  Independent  Vietnam 
endowed  with  a  strong  government.  Such  a 
govertmient  would,  I  hope,  be  so  reeponslve 
to  the  nationalist  aspirations  of  Its  people, 
■o  enlightened  In  purpoee  and  effective  In 
performance,  that  It  will  be  respected  both 
at  home  and  abroad  and  discourage  any  who 
might  wish  to  Impose  a  foreign  Ideology  on 
your  free  people." 

So  here  we  have  a  third  precondition  for 
U.S.  aid.  The  Viet  Oovemment  was  to  be  a 
government  respected  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  We  know  how  responsive  It  was  to 
the  aspirations  of  its  people,  how  enlightened 
Its  purpose,  how  much  respected  at  home — 
since  a  civil  war  broke  out  against  It.  And 
It  was  not  respected  abroad,  as  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  Ambassador  Lodge  supported 
the  removal  of  Diem  and  the  Nhus.  Of 
course,  those  conditions  prescribed  by  Presi- 
dent Baenbower  were  not  fulfilled  by  the 
Diem  regime.  But  in  any  event  nothing  was 
said  about  sending  In  o\ir  troope.  There  was 
no  promise  or  pledge  of  military  aid. 

This  is  further  confirmed  by  a  White  House 
statement  of  November  3,  1054.  which  states 
that  President  Elsenhower  had  Instructed 
Oen.  J.  Lawton  Colims  as  his  special  repre- 
sentative "to  explore"  with  President  Diem 
and  his  government  how  "to  help  them  with 
their  critical  problems  and  to  supplement 
measures  adopted  by  the  Vletnameae  them- 
•elves."  Again,  no  mention  of  any  request 
by  Diem  for  that  aid.  Had  there  been.  It  Is 
banlly  likely  that  such  a  request  would  not 
have  been  mentioned.  That  U  why  I  believe 
that  we  asked  ourselves  In.  The  moet  that 
was  Implied  was  economic  aid  which  was 
given,  aiul  President  Elsenhower  himself 
declared  a  few  months  ago  that  he  had  only 
offered  economic  aid.  During  the  remaining 
6  y*an  of  the  Elsenhower  admlnlstraUon,  we 
had  a  military  tnlsston  which  did  not  exceed 
some  800  officers  and  men;  not  one  of  these 
ware  eogBglng  in  combat,  no  American  lives 
««n  rtaked  or  lost  during  that  period.  So 
m\Kh  for  the  first  of  the  three  Presidents. 


Now  we  come  to  the  second  President, 
John  P.  Kennedy,  who  was  persuaded  by  his 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Robert  McNamara,  to 
escalate  our  commitment  to  the  extent  of 
sending  military  advisers  whose  number 
roee  before  the  end  of  his  Presidency  to  some 
16,000.  But  as  late  aa  September  3.  1963. 
less  than  3  months  before  his  death.  In  an 
Interview  with  CBS  newscaster.  Walter  Cron- 
klte.  President  Kennedy  said:  "I  don't  think 
that  unless  a  greater  effort  is  made  by  the 
Oovemment  to  win  popular  support  that  the 
war  can  be  won  out  there." 

So,  President  Kennedy  had  reached  the 
conclusion  that  Diem  had  not  fulfilled  Elsen- 
hower's conditions  sJ though  he  had  had  9 
years  to  do  so  from  1954  to  1983.  And  then 
President  Kennedy  goes  on  to  say:  "In  the 
flnal  analysis.  It  is  their  war  They  are  the 
ones  who  have  to  win  it  or  lose  it  We  can 
give  them  equipment,  we  can  send  our  men 
out  there  as  advisers,  but  they  have  to  win 
It — the  people  of  Vietnam — against  the  Com- 
munists. We  are  prepared  to  continue  to 
assist  them,  but  I  dont  think  that  the  war 
can  be  won  unless  the  people  support  the 
effort,  and,  in  my  opinion.  In  the  last  2 
months  the  Government  has  gotten  out  of 
touch  with  the  people," 

I  believe  this  record  shows  that  we  did  not 
make  a  solemn  pledge  to  support  that  Gov- 
ernment. And  in  any  event  that  Govern- 
ment ceased  to  exist  after  Its  failure  was 
manifest.  One  of  the  reasons  why  civil 
war  broke  out  against  Diem  In  addition  to 
his  own  oppressive  tactics  of  Jailing  hundreds 
of  people  without  trial,  some  of  them  being 
tortured  in  prison,  was  the  repudiation  of 
the  provision  to  hold  general  elections  In 
July  1956  This  was  the  most  basic  Item  In 
the  Geneva  Accord  and  you  will  recall  our 
unilateral  commitment  to  It  by  Walter  Bedell 
Smith,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  when  he 
stated: 

"In  the  case  of  nations  now  divided  against 
their  will,  we  shall  continue  to  seek  to  achieve 
unity  through  free  elections  " 

Yet,  the  United  States,  which  dominated 
the  situation  of  South  Vietnam,  approved 
and  ratified  that  Government's  refusal  to 
hold  the  elections.  We  and  they  refused  to 
hold  them  for  the  reason,  frankly  stated, 
that  It  was  felt  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  would  be 
elected  President.  But  what  principles  are 
we  espousing  when  we  agree  to  go  to  an  elec- 
tion and  then  call  It  ofT  because  we  feel  we 
are  going  to  loee  It?  That  Is  the  unquestion- 
able record  on  this  Issue.  How  do  we  square 
that  with  our  national  conscience  and  a 
tradition  that  would  be  Inviolate  under  our 
standards? 

Now,  some  deny  that  this  Is  a  civil  war 
and  one  of  the  partial  myths  on  which  we 
base  our  actions  Is  that  the  whole  trouble 
stems  from  aggression  from  Hanoi.  Well, 
no  one  could  have  been  better  Informed  on 
this  Issue  than  John  P.  Kennedy  who  was 
In  the  Senate  since  1953  and  who,  In  his  news 
conference  of  July  18.  1963,  referred  to  "the 
civil  war  which  has  gone  on  for  10  years." 

Chapter  3.  article  16.  of  the  agreement  on 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  provides:  "With 
effect  from  the  date  of  entry  Into  force  of  the 
present  agreement,  the  Introduction  Into 
Vletnsun  of  any  troop  reinforcements  and 
additional  military  personnel  Is  prohibited." 

And  further:  "With  effect  from  the  date 
of  entry  into  force  of  the  present  agreement, 
the  Introduction  into  Vietnam  of  any  rein- 
forcements In  the  form  of  all  types  of  arms, 
munitions  and  other  war  materiel,  such  as 
combat  aircraft,  naval  craft,  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, jet  engines  and  Jet  weapons  and  ar- 
moxired  vehlclee,  is  prohibited." 

The  Geneva  agreement  provided  for  an 
International  Commission  to  supervise  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Geneva  Accord  and  to  see 
that  Its  provisions  were  carried  out  In  Viet- 
nam. The  Commission  consisted  of  three 
representatives,  one  from  Canada,  one  from 
India,  and  one  from  Poland.    They  made  vari- 


ous reports  which  Indicated  Increasing  viola- 
tions of  the  agreements  by  both  pEo-tles. 
When  one  reads  them  objectively  one  gains 
the  Impression  that  the  violations  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  under  U.S,  tutelage  were 
far  more  serious  and  far  more  extensive,  a 
sp>eclal  report  by  the  Commission  In  para- 
graph 12  states: 

"Since  December  1061  the  Commission's 
teams  In  South  Vietnam  have  been  per- 
sistently denied  the  right  to  control  and  In- 
spect, which  are  part  of  their  mandatory 
tasks.  Thus,  these  teams,  though  they  were 
able  to  observe  the  steady  and  continuous 
arrival  of  war  materiel.  Including  aircraft 
carriers  with  helicopters  onboard,  were  un- 
able. In  view  of  the  denial  of  controls,  to  de- 
termine precisely  the  quantum  and  nature 
of  war  materiel  unloaded  and  Introduced 
Into  South  Vietnam." 

And  It  continues  In  paragraph  17: 

"As  the  Commission  has  been  denied 
mandatory  controls,  as  pointed  out  earlier 
In  paragraph  12  above.  It  has  not  been  able 
to  make  a  precise  assessment  of  the  number 
of  military  personnel  and  the  quantum  of 
war  materiel  brought  In.  However,  from 
December  3,  1961,  up  to  May  6,  1962,  the 
Commission's  teams  have  controlled  the  en- 
try of  73  military  personnel,  and  observed 
but  not  controlled  173  military  personnel, 
63  helicopters,  6  reconnaissance  aircraft,  8 
Jet  aircraft,  57  flghters/flghter  bombers,  35 
transport  aircraft,  26  unspecified  types  of 
aircraft,  102  Jeeps,  8  tractors,  8  105-min. 
howitzers,  3  armoured  carriers  (tracked),  29 
armoured  fighting  vehicle  trailers,  404  other 
trailers,  and  radar  equipment  and  crates,  5 
warships,  0  LST's  (Including  4  visiting 
LSTs),  3  LCT's,  5  visiting  aircraft  carrleis 
and  spares  of  various  kinds." 

In  the  case  of  North  Vietnam,  the  Com- 
mission (the  Polish  delegate  dissenting, 
which  la  not  surprising  since  he  represented 
a  country  behind  the  Iron  Curtain)  con- 
cluded that  "In  specific  Instances  there  was 
evidence  to  show  that  armed  and  unarmed 
personnel,  arms  and  other  supplies  had  been 
sent  from  the  North  to  the  South  with  ths 
purpose  of  supporting,  organizing  and  car- 
rying out  hostile  activities  Including  armed 
attacks,  directed  against  the  armed  forces 
and  administration  of  the  zone  In  the  south. 
These  activities  are  In  violation  of  articles 
10,  19,  24,  and  27  of  the  agreement  of  cessa- 
tion of  hoetlUtles  In  Vietnam." 

Obviously,  both  sides.  North  and  South, 
were  violating  the  Geneva  agreement.  It 
would  appear  that  those  of  the  South  were 
far  larger  and  they  had  the  support  and 
approval  of  the  United  States.  The  viola- 
tions on  both  sides  were  charged  by  the 
Canadian  and  Indian  representatives  who 
may  well  be  credited  with  Impartiality, 
The  Polish  delegate,  whose  report  may  not 
be  accepted  as  unbiased,  refused  to  Join  In 
the  Indictment  of  the  charges  against  North 
Vietnam  but  Joined  with  his  colleaguee 
against  those  of  the  South. 

We  now  come  to  further  U.S.  violations. 
The  United  States  Is  a  signatory  to  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  In  fact,  the  United  States 
was  largely  Instrumental  In  creating  the 
United  Nations. 

Article  2,  of  chapter  1,  paragraph  4,  pro- 
vides: 

"1.  All  Members  shall  refrain  In  their  In- 
ternational relations  from  the  threat  or  use 
of  force  against  the  territorial  Integrity  or 
political  Independence  of  any  state,  or  In  any 
other  manner  Inconsistent  with  the  Purposes 
of  the  United  Nations." 

Article  33  of  chapter  6,  provides : 

"1.  The  parties  to  any  dispute,  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  Is  likely  to  endanger  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and  se- 
curity, shall  first  of  all,  seek  a  solution  h; 
negotiation,  enquiry,  mediation,  concllatlon. 
arbitration,  judicial  settlement,  resort  to 
regional  agencies  or  arrangements,  or  other 
peaceful  means  of  their  own  choice." 
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Now  you  notice  that  this  article  does  not 
lay  that  they  may  do  this  but  that  they 
sball  do  It,  and  lists  eight  alternative  meth- 
ods which  should  be  used  "first  of  all."  Now 
we  may  well  ask,  did  we,  the  United  States, 
when  there  were  violations  of  the  Geneva 
jgreements,  seek  a  solution  by  negotiations? 
We  did  not.  Did  we  seek  a  solution  by 
inquiry?  We  did  not.  Did  we  seek  a  solu- 
tion by  mediation?  We  did  not.  Did  we 
leek  a  solution  by  conciliation?  We  did  not. 
Did  we  seek  a  solution  by  arbitration?  We 
did  not.  Did  we  seek  a  solution  by  Judicial 
lettlement?  We  did  not.  Did  we  seek  a  solu- 
tion by  resorting  to  regional  agencies  or  ar- 
rangements? We  did  not.  Or  did  we  seek  a 
Mlutlon  by  "other  peaceful  means  of  our 
(their)  own  choice?"    We  did  not. 

One  of  the  "regional  agencies  or  arrange- 
ments" whose  aid  we  might  have  Invoked  for 
a  peaceful  solution  was  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  which  was  created  at  the 
Instance  and  by  the  leadership  of  Secretary 
of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  and  whose  sig- 
natories were  the  United  States,  Australia, 
France,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  The  Philip- 
pines, Thailand  and  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
reaffirms  In  article  I  the  agreement  to  settle 
international  disputes  by  peaceful  means 
»nd,  to  quote  It  exactly: 

"The  parties  undertake,  as  set  forth  In  the 
(Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  settle  any 
International  disputes  In  which  they  may 
be  Involved  by  peaceful  means  in  such  a 
manner  that  International  peace  and  secu- 
rity and  Justice  are  not  endangered,  and  to 
refrain  In  their  International  relations  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  In  any  manner 
Inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations." 

Thus  having  used  force  the  United  States 
was  also  violating  the  SEATO  treaty.  I 
have  spoken  of  the  violation  of  article  2, 
paragraph  4,  chapter  1  (which  was  specifi- 
cally mentioned  by  Under  Secretary  Walter 
Bedell  Smith's  declaration  of  U.S.  policy 
which  we  would  adhere  to),  and  the  viola- 
tion of  article  33,  chapter  6,  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  that  provides  for  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  by  peaceful  means.  An- 
other violation  was  that  of  article  37  which 
provides  that  If  parties  to  a  dispute  of  the 
matter  referred  to  In  article  33,  fall  to  settle 
It  by  the  means  Indicated  In  that  article 
they  shall  refer  It  to  the  Security  Council 
Again  not  "may"  but  "shall."  The  United 
States  has  not  done  that. 

So  when  those  In  authority  In  Washington 
speak  of  "a  national  pledge"  as  a  Justifica- 
tion for  our  course  of  action  In  Vietnam,  I 
And  It  difficult  not  to  contrast  that  dubious 
conditional,  qualified,  tentative  offer  of  help 
to  a  vanished  South  Vietnamese  Chief  of 
State— who  did  not  fulfill  the  conditions — 
with  our  violation  of  the  unqualified  treaty 
commitments,  of  which  there  could  be  no 
more  solemn  category — the  United  Nations 
Charter,  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty,  and  the 
violations  of  the  unilateral  statement  by 
Under  Secretary  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  reit- 
erated on  the  same  day  by  President  Elsen- 
hower, that  we  would  support  Vietnam  su- 
pervised elections  In  1956. 

To  review  briefly  what  has  happened  In 
the  Congress:  In  August  of  1964  It  was  re- 
ported that  two,  or  possibly  three,  PT  boats 
l»ad  attacked  our  7th  Fleet  In  the  Tonkin 
Gulf.  But  If.  as  reported  (although  It  is 
questionable  whether  the  full  facts  have 
been  revealed  to  the  American  people),  this 
▼as  an  act  of  aggression — although  perhaps 
M  unimportant  as  an  attack  by  a  14-year- 
old  boy  with  a  beanshooter  against  Casslus 
Clay— the  President  was  wholly  within  his 
fights  to  order  a  reUUatory  attack  by  air- 
planes from  the  fleet  on  the  base  from  which 
these  FT  boats  emerged.  However,  the  next 
My  a  resolution  drafted  In  the  White  House 
•«s  submitted  to  the  Congress  not  merely 
[^proving  everything  that  had  been  done 
wore  In  southeast  Asia,  but  giving  the 
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President  unlimited  power  In  his  own  dis- 
cretion to  use  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  anywhere  In  southeast  Asia.  It 
passed  the  House  unanimously  and  In  the 
Senate  there  were  two  opposing  votes — those 
of  Senator  Watns  Morse  and  mine.  I  could 
not  Justify  giving  the  President  this  unlim- 
ited, unrestricted  power  out  of  which  our 
steadily  escalating  military  commitment 
stems.  For  one  thing  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  Is  specific  that  only  Con- 
gress can  declare  war.  We  are  now  at  war, 
and  In  my  judgment,  and  that  of  Watni 
Morse,  who  Is  a  constitutional  lawyer,  we 
are  thereby  In  violation  of  the  Constitution 

In  February  last  we  started  bombing  North 
Vietnam.  The  justification  for  this  drastic 
change  of  policy  wsis  that  there  had  been  an 
attack  on  one  of  our  outposts  at  Plelku, 
Plelku  Is  about  200  miles  south  of  the  17th 
parallel,  the  boundary  between  North  and 
South  Vietnam.  At  night  a  group  of  Vlet- 
cong  passed  through  the  lines  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  troops  who  were  either  too  Inert 
or  uninterested  to  alert  our  men  In  the  bar- 
racks. The  Vletcong  opened  fire  with  a 
mortar  of  American  make,  which  they  had 
apparently  secured  from  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces,  and  killed  8  American  soldiers. 
There  was  no  direct  relation  between  this 
Incident  and  North  Vietnamese  Infiltration, 
but  It  was  made  the  justification  for  the 
bombing  which  has  now  continued  for  10 
months  with  no  appreciable  result.  It  ap- 
pears rather  to  have  hardened  the  deter- 
mination of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  con- 
tinue what  they  have  been  doing  and  rather 
to  Increase  their  aid  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
National  Army  of  Liberation. 

Last  May  the  President  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress an  appropriation  request  of  $700  million 
to  conduct  this  undeclared  war  In  Vietnam. 
President  Johnson  frankly  stated  that  this 
request  was  being  made  not  because  moneys 
were  needed  to  supply  our  Armed  Forces  In 
Vietnam,  for  he  could  transfer  money  needed 
from  other  sources,  but  rather  as  a  vehicle 
to  secure  additional  congressional  approval 
of  his  carrying  on  the  undeclared  war  In 
Vietnam  and  anywhere  else  In  southeast 
Asia  that  he  saw  fit.  This  the  President  made 
clear  at  the  outset  of  his  message,  when  be 
stated:  "This  Is  not  a  routine  appropriation. 
For  each  Member  of  Congress  who  supports 
this  request  Is  also  voting  to  persist  In  our 
effort  to  halt  Conununlst  aggression  In  South 
Vietnam.  Each  Is  saying  that  the  Congress 
and  the  President  stand  united  before  the 
world  m  Joint  determination  that  the  Inde- 
pendence of  South  Vietnam  shall  be  pre- 
served and  Communist  attack  will  not 
succeed." 

Since  this  money  was  not  needed  and  was 
to  be  used  merely  as  a  symbol  of  support  for 
our  policy,  I  found  myself  unable  to  vote  for 
It,  as  likewise  did  Wayne  Morse,  and  we  were 
Joined  by  another  Senator,  Gatlord  Nelson, 
of  Wisconsin.  In  the  House,  seven  Members 
voted  against  It. 

Going  from  these  factual  presentations  to 
the  realm  of  personal  opinion,  it  Is  my  deep- 
seated  belief  that  we  made  a  very  serious  mis- 
take In  getting  Involved  militarily  because 
first,  In  my  view,  nothing  that  happens  in 
South  Vietnam  Jeopardizes  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  And  even  If  It  did  so 
there  Is  a  question  of  whether  that  would 
Justify  our  Invading  Vietnam  and  bombing 
It  any  more  than  we  can  Justify  the  seizure 
by  Stalin  of  the  formerly  Independent  coun- 
tries surrounding  Russia — Latvia,  Lithuania, 
Estonia,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary — 
on  the  grounds  that  their  control  was  es- 
sential to  the  security  of  Soviet  Russia.  Nor 
do  I  subscribe  to  the  domino  theory  which  Is 
that  had  we  not  gone  In,  these  nations  of 
southeast  Asia  would  have  fallen  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Communist  Chinese.  And  then 
we  are  told  in  sequent  flights  of  fancy  that 
after  southeast  Asia  the  Philippines,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand  wotild  fall  and  we  would 


have  to  be  fighting  the  Communists  on  the 
beaches  of  California,  That  to  me  is  er- 
rant nonsense.  Certainly  our  control  of  the 
Pacific  by  sea  and  air  renders  that  absurd. 
Moreover  I  am  not  a  pacifist  and  I  do  not 
like  and  am  utterly  opposed  to  the  advance  of 
totalitarianism  anywhere.  If  a  situation 
should  arise  whereby  a  free  government  such 
as  that  of  Australia  or  New  Zealand  were 
threatened  by  attack  and  Invasion  by  the 
forces  of  Imperial  communism  and  there  was 
a  request  from  those  governments  for  our  aid, 
I  would  be  for  giving  that  aid  without  stint 
or  limit.  The  situation  In  South  Vietnam  Is 
quite  different.  I  am  confident,  and  this  Is 
further  In  the  realm  of  opinion,  that  had  we 
stayed  out  entirely  we  would  have  three  In- 
dependent countries  formed  out  of  French 
Indochina,  that  they  would  have  Installed 
their  own  social  and  political  Ideology,  which 
they  would  have  had  every  right  to  do,  and 
that  a  united  Vietnam  would  have  adopted 
conununlsm  as  Its  social  and  economic  sys- 
tem. But  It  would  have  been  a  Communist 
regime  Independent  of  Pelplng  and  there  Is 
evidence  that  many  non-Communists  est  en- 
listed In  the  civil  war  against  the  South  Viet- 
nam Government.  The  history  of  Vietnam 
shows  conclusively  their  people's  dislike  and 
fear  of  the  Chinese,  and  their  war  is  largely 
motivated  by  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  all  foreign 
rule.  They  want  independence,  and  that 
should  be  a  cause  that  ought  to  appeal  to 
Americans.  They  did  not  want  the  French 
In.  They  did  not  want  the  Chinese,  and  I 
doubt  whether  a  majority  want  us  in.  In 
Europe,  to  achieve  a  corresponding  situation, 
namely  In  Yugoslavia,  a  Communist  state  in- 
dependent of  Moscow,  the  United  States  In- 
vested (3  billion  in  aid  for  Tito,  and  oui 
policy  makers  considered  that,  and  now  con- 
sider It,  a  sound  and  profitable  Investment. 

I  need  not  detain  you  longer  to  point  out 
what  has  happened  and  what  Is  happening. 
I  consider  our  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
totally  without  justification  morally,  legally, 
or  otherwise.  It  Is  the  sort  of  thing  we 
condemned  scathingly  when  done  by  totali- 
tarian powers  In  past  years;  and  as  we  have 
seen  now  after  10  months  of  such  bombing. 
It  has  merely  stiffened  the  resistance  of 
those  whom  we  are  fighting.  We  are  get- 
ting In  deeper  and  deeper;  not  only  are  our 
casualty  lists  growing,  but  the  toll  of  not 
merely  those  fighting  but  of  civilian  non- 
combatants  mounts  dally.  It  is  my  rea- 
soned view  that  In  our  effort  to  stop  the 
advance  of  Imperialist  communism,  we  are 
actually  aiding  It.  So  far.  at  least,  the  sit- 
uation must  be  to  the  liking  of  the  Com- 
munist rulers  of  China,  for  to  date  they 
have  not  committed  a  single  soldier  to  this 
war.  And  yet  there  we  are — a  great  Western 
Power,  the  greatest  In  the  world — engaging 
In  a  desperate,  bitter,  and  horrible  struggle 
on  the  continent  of  Asia  with  a  small  Asiatic 
nation,  sacrificing  the  lives  of  our  youth 
and  spending  billions  of  dollars. 

The  situation  is  different  even  from  that 
of  Korea.  First,  there  was  overt  aggression 
from  the  North  there.  Second,  we  were 
there  under  a  United  Nations  mandate. 
Third,  the  South  Koreans  wanted  to  fight. 
These  factors  are  not  present,  at  least  not 
In  the  same  degree.  In  Vietnam.  There  was 
no  overt  Initial  aggression  from  the  North 
at  the  start.  There  has  been  Infiltration, 
subsequent  Infiltration,  but  paralleling  the 
U.S.  support  of  South  Vietnam,  and  at  least 
not  appreciably  until  our  and  Dlem's  re- 
fusal to  hold  elections.  The  United  States 
went  in  unilaterally  and  until  very  recently, 
and  only  in  response  to  great  presstire  from 
us,  we  had  little  support  from  our  SEATO 
allies — none  from  Pakistan,  none  (to  speak 
of)  from  Britain,  none  from  France,  and 
when  administration  spokesmen  cite  the 
total  number  of  nations  that  are  allegedly 
with  UB — in  a  kind  of  numbers  game — ^we 
find  that  they  have  come  in  late  and  largely 
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wltA  only  token  iiMlttinca.  In  the  Movon- 
bur  3B  iMue  of  Nawnreck  then  wu  %  little 
lt«m  In  Ita  Perlacop*  ooliunn  entitled  "Spain 
Lenda  a  Hand"  which  reada:  "Spain  U  the 
latest  country  to  lend  a  hand  In  Vietnam. 
After  much  prodding  from  LJ3  J.,  the  Franco 
fOTemment  hopes  to  ahlp  in  four  ambu- 
lances with  medical  crewi.  Actually  the 
ambulances  will  have  little  ilgnlflcance  (the 
helicopters  do  their  work  now)  but  the 
medics  are  wanted  and  the  Spanish  con- 
tingent wlU  be  welcomed  as  evidence  of  sup- 
port for  the  United  Statea  and  Saigon." 

When  I  was  in  South  America  last  January 
I  found  that  every  American  Ambassador  had 
received  orders  to  go  to  the  President  of  the 
country  to  which  be  was  accredited  to  re- 
quest support  for  our  eSorta  In  Vietnam. 
Many  of  them  were  reluctant  to  do  this  and 
in  many  caees  their  pleas  were  unheeded, 
while  In  others  there  was  the  same  kind  of 
token  oompUance  which  we  now  see  we  have 
coming  from  SpUn.  These  countries  are  all 
reclplenta  of  lavish  American  aid  and  the 
United  Statea  Is,  In  efTect,  paying  for  these 
tokens  and  Is  In  a  position  to  apply  pressure. 

I  could  only  wish  there  could  be  a  ready 
and  quick  answer  to  and  a  way  out  of  the 
tragic  dilemma  that  the  President,  his  ad- 
visers, and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
find  themselves  In.  We  are  now  so  deeply 
committed  that  a  way  out  Is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  And.  lliere  have  been  numerous  sug- 
gaatlons  made  and  we  should  explore  them 
all  actively.  Our  so-called  unconditional 
dlscuaalons  are  not  unconditional  as  long  as 
we  do  not  firmly  pledge  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate also  with  the  people  who  are  doing  the 
fighting,  the  National  Uberatlon  Front,  or 
Vletoong;  guarantee  the  carrying  out  of  the 
gmaral  agreements  to  which  we  once  pledged 
support,  namely  supervised  elections  in  all 
Vietnam,  but  whose  violation  we  approved. 
and  make  every  effort  for  a  cease  fire  and 
simultaneous  phasing  out  of  the  combatants 
of  both  sides.  Unless  we  make  such  modlfl- 
oatlons  In  our  attempts  at  negotiation  and 
stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam — be- 
cause no  people  will  yield  under  those  clr- 
eumstnncea  this  senseless  war  will  go  on 
and  get  steadily  more  disastrous. 

What  the  United  States  should  do^ln 
sum — Is  to  return  to  the  rule  of  law.  We 
ahoiUd  have  Invoked  the  United  Nations  at 
the  very  beginning  when  we  felt  that  treaty 
oooiznltments  were  violated  and  we  have  not 
used  the  United  Nations  as  we  should  have. 

In  this  connection,  the  disclosures  by 
Adlal  Stevenson  to  Eric  Sevareld.  which  ap- 
peared In  the  November  30  issue  of  Look 
magaalne.  that  both  McNaznara  and  Rusk 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  efforts  of  U  Thant 
to  secure  negoUatlons  which  were  then  pos- 
sible, are  very  disturbing. 

Because  I  strongly  value  adherence  to  law, 
I  cannot  approve  the  action  of  a  few  of  oiir 
draftees  In  burning  up  their  drtift  cards. 
They  are  In  violation  of  the  law  and  must 
take  the  consequences,  however  one  may 
sympathize  with  their  feelings  that  we 
should  never  have  been  in  Vietnam  and  that 
what  we  are  doing  there  Is  morally  wrong 
and  self-defeating.  But  peaceful  protests 
and  freedom  of  speech  should  remain  In- 
violate and  we  should  continue  to  urge  al- 
most any  sensible  solution  that  would  put 
an  and  to  the  killing.  It  would  be  much 
better  than  the  dark  prospect  of  more  and 
mora  alaughter  which  lies  ahead  and  which 
ultimately,  in  my  Judgment,  will  result  in  a 
solution  which  could  have  been  achieved 
bloodleaaly  a  few  years  ago.  The  sad  fact  Is 
that  we  cannot  win  this  war.  When  I  say 
"win"  Z  do  not  neoeasarlly  mean  that  in  a 
strict  mlUtary  sense.  If  we  continue  to  pour 
trao|M  Into  southeast  AsU.  blast  Its  villages 
ttom  the  air  with  bomba  and  napalm,  kill 
■Mr*  taou  of  tho<iaands.  we  may  in  time  tm- 
posa  a  military  domination,  although  even 
fclMt  la  by  ao  maani  certain.     But  even  If 


we  did,  what  then?  Sooner  or  later  the 
problems  of  Asia  will  be  settled  by  Asians, 
as  they  should  be.  We  should  have  learned 
that  the  white  man  cannot  settle  them  for  the 
Asians.  We  will  be  told  that  there  are  some 
Asians  fighting  on  our  side,  as  In  the  case 
of  the  Koreans,  but  they  are  beholden  to  us. 
and  In  general,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  have 
very  little  spontaneous  enthusiastic  support 
from  almost  any  source. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  It  Is  desirable  or 
wise  for  us  to  throw  our  young  men  Into 
every  cockpit  in  the  world  where  Communist 
totalitarianism  rears  Its  ugly  head.  And 
why  should  we  assume  the  role  of  self-ap- 
pointed "citizen  flxit,"  of  world  policemen, 
all  over  the  globe?  If  the  cause  Is  sufficient- 
ly good  and  urgent,  an  approach  should  al- 
ways be  made  under  the  United  Nations  on 
a  basis  of  International  legality  and  with 
the  support,  from  the  very  beginning,  of 
others  who  believe  that  freedom  is  truly  at 
stake  and  that  those  for  whom  we  flght  also 
know  and  value  freedom  and  are  prepared 
to  do  their  share  This  Is  far  from  the  reality 
In  Vietnam. 

There  are  still  other  impending  grave 
casualties  of  our  military  plunge  Into  the 
quagmire  of  southeast  Asia  To  date  over 
1,600  fine  young  Americans  have  been  killed 
In  action.  Several  hundred  more  have  died 
In  noncombat  fatalities.  Ten  thousand  have 
been  wounded,  many  crippled  for  life,  and 
that  ghastly  toll  Is  Just  beginning.  Mean- 
while, the  great  achievements  on  the  domes- 
tic front  of  President  Johnson  and  the  89th 
Congress  In  Its  Ist  session — and  they  were 
great — will  be  largely  nullified.  They  will 
be  nullified  Just  as  their  Implementation  was 
to  begin.  The  Inspiring  vision  of  the  "Great 
Society"  will  be  blurred  If  not  blacked  out. 
There  will  not  be  the  means  both  for  the 
construction  of  thnt  society  at  home  and  the 
destruction  of  war  abroad.  Most  tragic  of 
all,  apart  from  the  human  sacrifices  and  the 
blighting  of  countless  homes.  Is  the  fading 
of  the  national  Image  of  our  beloved  country. 
of  which,  despite  some  of  Its  fallings,  we 
have  had  every  right  to  be  proud,  to  cherish, 
and  to  wish  to  maintain. 

I  can  only  express  the  fervent  hope  that  we 
can.  somehow,  soon,  call  a  halt  before  that 
Image  and  that  vision  of  this  greet  land  be- 
come a  memory  Let  us  all  do  our  utmost  to 
bring  that  about. 


PROXMIRE  POSTMASTER  BILL  SUP- 
PORTED BY  ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE. 
EFFICIENCY  EXPERT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  introduced  legislation  which  would 
place  postmasters'  appointments  under 
the  civil  service  system.  At  that  time  I 
pointed  out  that  the  present  system  of 
political  patronage  Injured  post  oflBce 
employee  morale.  Postal  employees  are 
forbidden  by  Federal  law  to  participate 
in  the  very  political  activities  that  are 
essential  under  the  patronage  system  if 
they  are  to  get  a  postmastership.  I  also 
Indicated  that  patronage  matters  of  this 
kind  tie  up  valuable  staff  personnel. 
They  create  dissension  In  State  and  local 
parties.  For  every  party  worker  who  Is  a 
successful  postmaster  appointee,  there 
are  5  oi-  10  who  are  disappointed  and 
resentful. 

The  distinguished  management  con- 
sultant firm  of  Arthur  D.  Little  has  re- 
cently cited  the  present  postmaster  ap- 
pointment system  as  an  example  of  time 
wasted  "on  nonpollcy  business  by  Con- 
gress that  could  be  saved  without  signifi- 
cant political  cost  or  effect."    This  con- 


clusion was  included  within  a  manage- 
ment study  of  the  Congress  commissioned 
by  NBC  News  In  connection  with  its 
special  report  "Congress  Needs  Help." 

The  specific  language  of  the  Arthur  D. 
Little  report  states : 

The  time  spent  on  postmaster  and  service 
academy  appointments  serves  little  useful 
purpose.  Some  21,000  postmaster  appoint- 
ments and  all  appointments  to  the  military 
academies  clear  through  congressional  offices. 
These  appointments  •  •  •  are  an  avoidable 
distraction.  In  the  judgment  of  many  Con- 
gressmen, the  political  values  of  this  time- 
honored  custom  are  not  commensurate  with 
the  amount  of  time  It  takes. 

I  agree  with  the  report's  comments.  I 
hope  that  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  will  schedule  early  hearings 
on  my  proposal.  S.  252,  in  the  coming 
year. 


CHURCH   CONCERN   FOR  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  12, 1965.  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Council  of  Churches  of  Greater 
Washington  passed  two  resolutions  which 
I  deeply  hope  the  Senate  heeds  in  carry- 
ing out  Its  duties  and  responsibilities  to 
the  citizens  of  the  E>istrict  of  Columbia 
and  the  Nation  at  large  during  the  2d 
session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

The  first  resolution  expresses  the 
council's  support  for  appropriations  to 
implement  the  rent  supplement  program 
authorized  by  Congress  last  year  as  part 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965.  As  a  member  of  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  I  am  par- 
ticularly aware  of  the  long  ho  js  spent 
in  committee  and  in  conference  on  this 
legislation.  All  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  remember  the  thorough  floor 
debate  conducted  on  the  measure.  Yet 
the  rent  supplement  program  will  simply 
be  a  frustrating  monument  to  legislative 
inefficiency  if,  after  these  many  hours 
and  days  of  work,  we  do  not  appropriate 
the  money  to  initiate  the  program. 

The  second  resolution  expresses  the 
hope  that  the  site  of  the  National  Train- 
ing School  for  Boys  will  be  used  for  low- 
and  middle-income  housing.  As  many 
of  my  colleagues  know,  this  site  has  been 
prominently  mentioned  for  a  proposed 
new  Government  Printing  Office.  In  fact 
it  was  put  forward  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  a  matter  of  weeks  after 
Boiling  Field  was  ruled  off  limits  for  a 
new  printing  plant. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the  Leg- 
islative Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  the  GPO's  justification 
for  its  new  $49  million  white  elephant. 
Even  were  the  proposed  location  for  this 
building  submarginal  land,  I  would  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  approving  such  an  un- 
dertaking. But  when  the  land  could  and 
should  be  used  to  house  the  victims  of 
slum  dwellings  in  our  Nation's  Capital  I 
believe  It  would  be  criminal  to  build  » 
sprawling  printing  office  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  resolutions  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcoiis. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Rent  Supplemekt 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  adopted  rent  supplements  as 
part  of  the  Nation's  total  attack  on  the  hous- 
ing problem;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  not  approved  the 
necessary  financial  appropriations  to  fund 
the  rent  supplement  program;  and 

Whereas  leaders  of  private  enterprise,  so- 
cial welfare,  and  labor  support  the  rent  sup- 
plement program :  Now.  be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Council  of  Churches  of  Greater  Washing- 
ton urges  upon  the  Congress  that  It  approve 
the  appropriations  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  this  program; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Covmcll  of  Churches  of  Greater  Washing- 
ton calls  upon  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  its  pertinent  conunlssions  and 
divisions,  to  lead  the  churches  of  the  Nation 
In  a  program  of  action  In  support  of  the  rent 
supplement  program. 

National  Thaining  School  Srrs  and  Housing 

Whereas  housing  for  low-  and  middle-in- 
come families  is  one  of  the  greatest  needs  in 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  and  Metropolitan 
Washington;  and 

Whereas  approximately  110.000  persona  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  live  in  overcrowded 
housing,  and  more  than  5.000  families  are  on 
the  waiting  list  of  the  National  Capital  Hous- 
ing Authority  for  public  housing;  and 

Whereas  land  for  low-  and  middle-income 
housing  is  not  readily  available  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  and 

Whereas  the  site  of  the  National  Training 
School  for  Boys  is  soon  to  be  vacated;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  Is  faced  with  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  crucial  decision  on  the  future  use 
of  the  site  of  the  National  Training  School 
for  Boys;  and 

Whereas  a  compromise  proposal  has  been 
advanced  to  secure  a  large  section  of  the  Na- 
tional Training  School  site  for  use  by  the 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office;   and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office  can  be  continued,  with  expanded  facili- 
ties, where  it  Is  now  located,  or  can  be  located 
elsewhere  than  on  the  site  of  the  National 
Training  School  for  Boys:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Council  of  Churches  of  Greater  Washington 
(a)  reaffirm  its  previous  recommendation  to 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
that  the  site  of  the  National  Training  School 
for  Boys  be  used  "for  a  planned  residential 
community  emphasizing  housing  for  low-  and 
middle-Income  families";  (b)  develop  a  cam- 
paign of  public  education  and  action,  in  co- 
operation with  other  groups,  on  this  matter; 
and  1 01  urge  the  churches  of  Metropolitan 
Washington  to  support  this  position. 


VAST  IMPROVEMENT  IN  ECONOMIC 
STATISTICS  WELL  WORTH  PRICE 
TO  TAXPAYERS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Dr. 
Otto  Eckstein  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  economists  in  the  country. 
A  distinguished  Harvard  professor,  Dr. 
Eckstein  has  just  completed  a  tour  of 
service  on  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  as  one  of  the  three  top 
economic  advisers  to  President  Johnson. 

On  October  28.  1965,  Dr.  Eckstein  ad- 
dressed the  annual  meeting  of  the  Fed- 


eral Statistics  Users'  Conference.  In  this 
address.  Dr.  Eckstein  spells  out  the  im- 
mense contribution,  the  remarkable  im- 
provement in  economic  statistice  in  re- 
cent years  makes  to  our  present  econ- 
omic policymaking. 

At  a  time  when  Government  economic 
policy  is  being  honored  and  praised  as 
never  before — thanks  to  our  remarkably 
prolonged  prosperity — the  part  played  by 
this  vast  Improvement  in  statistics — the 
economic  intelligence  on  which  all  policy 
is  based — should  not  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  necessity 
that  the  Congress  and  the  country  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  paying  the  price 
to  improve  these  statistics.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  Dr.  Eckstein's  re- 
marks printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

lNPCmMAT70N    BASE    FOR    PROePEBTTT 

(Remarks  by  Otto  Eckstein,  member.  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  at  the  annual 
meeting.  Federal  Statistics  Users'  Con- 
ference, Washington,  D.C.,  October  2B, 
1965) 

Fellow  users  of  Federal  statistics,  people 
poke  fun  at  statistics.  You  do  need  to  keep 
your  sense  of  humor  about  them.  And  that 
Is  a  lot  easier  to  do  when  the  figures  are 
going  well.  But  I  am  going  to  try  to  be 
serious  about  our  statistics  tonight,  to  tell 
you  why  I  think  they  are  essential  to  our 
economic  progress. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  is  not 
one  of  the  official  members  of  the  Federal 
Statistics  Users'  Conference.  But  let  me  as- 
sure you  that  we  share  your  concerns.  With- 
out the  steady  flow  of  Information  that 
comes  to  us  every  day.  our  job  of  advising 
the  President  on  economic  policy  would  be 
quite  Impoeslble.  Indeed,  we  take  out  in- 
formation system  so  for  granted  that  we  tend 
to  forget  just  how  iar  we  have  come  In  such 
a  short  time  and  how  completely  we  have 
become  dependent  on  that  system  for  private 
and  public  decisionmaking  In  this  economy. 

ADVANCES  IN  STATISTICS 

Let's  go  back  65  yetu^,  to  the  turn  of  the 
century.  What  was  In  the  Statistical  Ab- 
stract back  then,  when  It  was  published  by 
the  Statistics  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment? In  1900,  the  Statistical  Abstract 
included  series  on  Federal  Government  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures;  money  supply  and 
banking  system  balance  sheet  data;  Imports 
and  exports  by  country  and  commodity;  rail 
and  water  transportation;  commercial  fail- 
ures; wire  and  postal  communications;  and 
production  and  prices  of  major  agricultural, 
mineral,  and  industrial  commodities.  There 
were  as  yet  no  summary  price  Indexes,  al- 
though preliminary  work  on  wholesale  price 
Indexes  had  been  going  on  for  a  few  years  and 
the  Index  commenced  In  1902.  We  did  have 
some  good  population  censuses  and  census  of 
manufacturing  every  10  years  and  there  were 
private  figures  on  stocks.  Interest  rates,  and 
particular  industries.  And  BLS  was  already 
doing  some  special  surveys  of  wages  and 
employment. 

I  would  not  have  wished  to  prepare  the  an- 
nual CEA  forecast  of  the  economy  back  In 
1900. 

Now  let's  move  up  25  years  to  1925.  We 
had  made  progress  by  then.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  was  publishing  wholesale  and 
coet-of-Uvlng  price  Indexes,  as  well  as 
monthly  estimates  of  employment  and  data 
on  wages  and  hours  in  selected  industries. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  was  publish- 


ing seasonally  corrected  monthly  statistics 
on  production,  stocks,  and  unfilled  orders  In 
various  "basic"  Industries,  and  the  Census 
of  Manufactures  was  taken  every  2  years. 
Many  of  the  familiar  monthly  publications 
had  been  started  by  then  including  the  Sur- 
vey of  Current  Business,  i^e  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin. 

Now  let's  go  to  1946.  That  certainly  Is 
part  of  the  modern  era,  and  there  were  quite 
a  few  significant  additions  to  the  Federal 
statistical  program.  Perhaps  the  two  most 
important  were  the  monthly  Report  of  the 
Labor  Force,  begun  in  1940  as  the  first  direct 
measure  of  unemployment,  and  the  national 
Income  and  product  statistics,  started  in  the 
thirties.  There  were  no  direct  measures  of 
unemployment  all  through  the  great  depres- 
sion, and  even  today  the  estimates  for  that 
period  are  based  on  the  necessary  hazardous 
system  of  taking  the  difference  between  esti- 
mates of  employment  and  total  labor  force. 

But  we  were  still  far  short  of  what  we  have 
now.  Today  we  have  an  input -output  ma- 
trix, quarterly  deflated  ONP  and  its  compo- 
nents, and  many  other  elaborate  statistics. 
Anticipations  surveys  of  business  and  con- 
sumer intentions  have  become  regtilar  and 
carefully  watched  series. 

The  quality  of  these  statistics  has  also 
Improved  greatly.  The  samples  of  the  sur- 
veys are  bigger  and  better.  Seasonal  cor- 
rection is  applied  to  most  figures  and  the  un- 
adjusted figure  is  becoming  almost  a  rarity 
in  use.  Concepts  have  been  sharpened.  Im- 
proved data  processing  is  making  the  results 
available  much  more  rapidly. 

ADVANCTS    IN    ECONOMIC    POLICY 

We  have  also  come  a  long  way  in  the  goals 
we  have  set  lor  ourselves  and  In  the  use  of 
economic  policy.  We  are  now  in  the  66th 
month  of  expansion. 

Our  rate  of  growth  of  real  output  since 
the  shallow  trough  of  the  last  recession  has 
been  5.3  percent  a  year;  the  gap  between 
potential  production  and  actual  production 
has  narrowed  from  »50  billion  to  less  than 
$20  bllUou:  unemplojrment  is  down  to  4.4 
percent;  disposable  personal  Income  Is  up 
by  »116  billion  and  consumption  by  $104 
billion;  profits  after  taxes  are  up  by  $20 
billion  and  Investment  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment by  $22  billion. 

Some  people  speak  of  this  expansion  as 
If  It  were  a  miracle.  Others  as  if  It  were  an 
ever-expanding  bubble  that  is  heading  for 
its  inevitable  bursting.  But  to  the  technical 
analyst  there  Is  no  miracle  and  no  bubble, 
but  rather  a  readily  explained  p>erlod  of 
progress  In  which  our  economy  was  permit- 
ted to  show  the  growth  of  which  It  was 
really  capable. 

The  major  difference  between  this  expan- 
sion and  those  before  it  lies  In  the  realm  of 
policy,  both  public  and  private.  The  Federal 
Government  fully  appreciated  the  enormous 
influence  which  It  exercises  through  Its 
budget  which  absorbs  over  a  fifth  of  all  the 
purchasing  power  In  the  economy  and  re- 
turns a  roughly  similar  amount  through 
sp>endlng.  In  this  expression  the  Federal 
budget  did  not  withdraw  an  undue  share  of 
the  growth  of  Incomes,  but  rather  acted  as 
a  mild  stimulant  to  compvensate  for  a  demo- 
graphic situation  which  somewhat  damp- 
ened the  buoyancy  of  private  demands. 

It  was  the  tax  cut  of  1964  which  really 
marked  the  arrival  of  the  new  era  In  eco- 
nomic policy.  With  the  economy  not  In 
recession,  but  making  little  progress  in  clos- 
ing the  gap  between  actual  and  potential 
production,  with  the  budget  expected  to  be 
in  deficit,  the  Government  deliberately  re- 
duced tax  rates  to  stimulate  private  pur- 
chasing power.  The  results  are  now  well 
known.  In  the  year  and  a  half  since  the  tax 
cut  GNP  In  current  dollars  has  risen  by  $73 
billion   (equivalent  in  constant  dollars  to  a 
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rmto  of  *S  percent  a  year);  dlxpoaable  per- 
aoiuU  Income  U  up  by  $67  bUUon;  and  con- 
ramptlon  expendlturea  rote  by  $53  billion, 
maintaining  the  traditional  relation  be- 
tween ooneximptlon  and  income;  unemploy- 
ment baa  fallen  from  5^  to  4.4  percent. 

Since  the  tax  cut,  the  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy baa  accelerated  lubetanUally.  Equally 
Important,  the  great  galna  of  the  laat  2  years 
have  accrued  not  only  to  those  with  the  In- 
oomea  to  benefit  directly  from  tax  reduction, 
but  to  all  eegmenU  of  oxir  eoclety.  The 
employment  galna  have  come  in  a  particularly 
favorable  pattern  from  a  aoclal  point  of  view. 
In  the  last  24  montha.  employment  of  un- 
skilled nonfarm  workers  rose  by  7.6  percent, 
compared  to  a  gain  of  8.2  percent  for  the 
highly  skilled  (craftsmen  and  foremen). 
The  incidence  of  poverty,  defined  as  stand- 
ard family  Income  below  W.OOO,  was  re- 
duced from  aO  to  17V4  percent  from  1962  to 
1064,  and  has  clearly  fallen  again  this  year. 
Unemployment  In  the  designated  major  de- 
preaaed  areas  has  fallen  proportionately  more 
f>i»Ti  total  unemployment,  from  8  percent 
In  July  of  1063  to  6.2  percent  this  laat  July. 
And  even  the  Federal  budget  Itself  baa  turned 
out  to  benefit  from  tax  reduction.  In  the 
year  after  the  tax  reduction,  in  fiscal  1965, 
administrative  budget  revenues  were  higher 
by  $8.6  billion  than  the  year  before,  and  the 
VMaral  deficit  shrank  from  $8.2  to  $3.5 
blUlon. 

TRZ  UfFOUCATlOIf  BASS  TOR  TRX  CXPANSION 

Kconomic  policy  in  this  expansion  was 
predicated  on  an  analysis  and  projection  of 
the  national  Income  accounts.  Other  in- 
formation was  used  as  well,  but  the  focal 
point,  the  organizing  scheme,  was  the  gross 
national  product  and  its  major  components. 
■ach  year's  projection  of  the  g^oes  national 
product  accounts  could  be  carried  out  by 
direct  eatUnatea  of  Government  spending 
Investment  was  projected  by  use  of  the  sev- 
eral surveys  of  business  investment  inten- 
tions together  with  econometric  approaches 
Consumption  could  be  estimated  by  the  tra- 
ditional consumption -Income  relationship. 
by  separate  analysis  of  auto  sales,  and  by 
the  analysis  of  the  Intentions  surveys  for 
consumer  purchases.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment expenditures  could  be  projected 
fairly  accurately  by  extrapolating  their 
growth  at  an  annual  rate  of  8  to  9  percent 
which  they  followed  since  1950.  I  think  it 
Is  safe  to  say  that  we  never  did  fully  master 
the  art  of  projecting  Inventory  investment 
or  net  exports  with  any  reasonable  degree 
of  precision.  But  with  the  solid  evidence 
that  we  had.  it  was  possible  to  chart  the 
general  progress  of  the  economy  a  year 
ahead. 

As  each  year  went  by.  the  quarterly  figures 
for  the  gross  national  product  accounts  gave 
us  good  evidence  on  the  economy's  progress 
and  permitted  comparison  of  the  projection 
with  performance.  To  be  sure.  th°  initial 
gross  national  product  figures  somet:  rr.es  are 
revised  more  draetlcally  than  we  wou'.d  wish. 
But  all  In  all.  these  quarterly  figures  together 
with  data  on  employment.  Industrial  produc- 
tion, sales,  orders,  and  Inventories,  hours  and 
earnings,  prices,  money  and  credit,  construe. 
tlon  contracts,  and  other  major  indicators 
have  provided  sufficient  Information  to  per- 
mit policy  to  be  formulated  in  a  reasonable. 
quantitative  way.  If  our  forecasts  have  not 
always  been  accurate,  the  fault  has  been  as 
much  oura  aa  the  data's. 

m  ormooK  roa  ths  economt 

So  much  for  the  past.  What  about  the 
future?  How  long  can  this  expansion  last? 
Everyone  has  a  nagging  suspicion  that  the 
Inexorable  workings  of  t^e  business  cycle 
will  catch  up  with  us  sooner  or  later,  that 
contraction  must  follow  expansion.  But 
that's  not  a  really  Interesting  proposition 
The  key  question  Is  when?  Is  the  end  of 
this  expansion  In  sight?     Or  will  you  meet 


a  year  from  now,  still  asking  bow  long  can 
it  last? 

1  have  no  firm  answer  to  that  question,  but 
I  do  know  this.  The  hard  statistical  evi- 
dence that  we  have  now  at  hand,  and  as  you 
know  there  is  a  lot  of  it.  suggests  continued 
good  progress.  The  early  evidence  on  the 
outlook  for  fixed  business  Investment  next 
year  Is  very  good.  Consiimers  appear  to  be 
as  willing  as  ever  to  spend  the  traditional 
fraction  of  their  rising  incomes.  And  the 
Government  budget  can  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  be  designed  to  sustain  prospverlty 
within  the  limits  of  our  productive  potential. 
The  Council  has  not  yet  completed  Its  first 
full-scale  formal  exercise  of  projection  for 
1966.  We  do  not  yet  have  the  magic  number 
for  ONP  for  next  year,  and  Indeed  we  won't 
climb  out  on  that  limb  until  we  have  to  do 
it  In  our  annual  report,  which  app>ear8,  by 
law,  on  January  20.  But  we  do  feel  confident 
on  present  evidence  that  it  is  much  the 
most  reasonable  expectation  now  that  ex- 
pansion will  continue  through  all  of  1966. 
And  there  is  no  reason  now  obvious  why 
next  year's  expansion  should  not  match  this 
year's  gain. 

Nor  does  this  expansion  show  any  of  the 
signs  of  tiredness  which  have  characterized 
periods  Just  prior  to  the  peaks  in  previous 
expansions.  The  expansion  of  the  last  5 
years  has  not  been  accompanied  by  imbal- 
ances that  might  herald  an  early  departure 
from  sustained  further  expansion. 

Our  excellent  price  record  of  the  pest  5 
years  is  not  hard  to  understand.  Output 
per  manhour  roee  on  the  average  by  3.2  per- 
cent a  year  in  the  period  1959-64.  while  com- 
pensation per  manhour  rose  3.5  percent  a 
year.  As  a  result.  labor  costs  per  unit  of 
output  were  no  higher  In  1964  than  in  1960; 
and  the  evidence  suggests  that  average  labor 
costs  In  1965  will  be  no  higher  than  In  1964. 
In  the  preceding  12  years,  a  period  of  sub- 
stantially rising  costs  and  prices,  productiv- 
ity rose  by  an  average  of  2.4  percent  a  year, 
and  compensation  per  man-hour  by  6  per- 
cent. We  have  not  had  cost  pressure  on 
prices  this  time. 

On  the  demand  side  of  the  price  equa- 
tion, there  Is  now  little  evidence  of  demand 
exceeding  productive  potential.  Planned 
Increases  In  Government  .sp>endlng  for  Viet- 
nam buildup  will  add  to  demand  in  1966, 
but  sharply  higher  payroll  taxes  starting  in 
January  will  worlc  In  the  opposite  direction. 
Overall  fiscal  policy  will  make  full  allow- 
ance for  these  factors 

INTORMATION  EASE  rOR  B.ALANCED  AND 
SUSTAINED  EXP.ANSION  IN  PROSrERITT 

With  unemployment  down  to  4  4  percent 
and  the  op>erating  rates  of  Industry  continu- 
ing to  be  close  to  90  percent,  the  t.i.sk  and 
challenge  of  policy  takes  on  some  new  per- 
spectives. As  long  as  the  central  problem 
of  pwllcy  was  to  stimulate  ciem.ind  to  close 
the  gap  between  actual  and  potential  pro- 
duction, global  measures  and  projections 
were  generally  sufficient  to  chart  our  course. 
Some  gap  between  production  and  cap.iclty 
remains.  Unemployment  at  44  percent  Is 
not  full  employment.  But  the  margins  have 
nirrowed.  We  are  entering  a  new  environ- 
ment, ard  we  must  reshape  our  thinlil:^.g  ac- 
cordingly. 

We  will  need  new  information  if  wp  are  to 
thread  our  way  successfully.  Let  me  Indi- 
cate to  you  some  of  the  challenges  of  this 
new  environment  and  some  of  the  new  ne:ds 
for  information. 

First,  we  must  leirn  to  live  w  'h  balanced, 
high-level  expaxis'.on  We  mvLst  bee  me  ac- 
customed to  su.>;ta  n'-d  periods  in  which  our 
Industry  operates  at  90  percent  or  even  a 
bit  higher.  We  must  become  accustomed  to 
high  rate*  of  Investment,  investment  which 
introduces  new  te"h-o'ocry  and  advances 
workers'  productivity,  and  which  expands  in- 
dustry's capacity  to  produce  At  this  time, 
industrial  capacity  is  rising  at  5  to  6  percent 


a  year  and  there  Is  every  reason  to  think  that 
next  year's  capacity  growth  will  be  as  great. 
We  must  strive  to  keep  operating  rates  of  In- 
dustry at  high  but  not  excessive  levels,  to 
have  demand  for  Industrial  products  grow 
with  capacity.  It  has  been  over  5  years  since 
we  last  experienced  an  actual  downturn 
in  production.  In  the  coming  years  our  goal 
must  not  be  Just  to  avoid  declines,  but  to 
assure,  year  after  year,  that  actual  produc- 
tion grows  in  line  with  productive  potential. 
Second,  with  the  gains  achieved  by  closing 
the  gap  more  fully  realized,  we  have  to  turn 
again  to  the  classical  question  of  achieving 
a  high  rate  of  growth  of  potential.  Ek;onomlc 
research  has  made  great  progress  In  Identi- 
fying the  sources  of  real  growth.  The  new 
findings  emphasize  the  role  of  education, 
training,  and  skill  of  the  labor  force  as 
sources  of  productivity  growth.  Physical 
capital  is  essential,  but  It  is  not  enough  by 
Itself.  To  accelerate  or  even  to  sustain  our 
long-term  rate  of  growth,  this  country  must 
continue  both  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  her 
labor  force  and  to  upgrade  and  expand  the 
physical  capital  stock. 

Third,  at  high  employment,  the  dangers 
from  sector  imbalances  become  greater.  We 
must  be  watchful  not  only  that  the  over- 
all level  of  demand  remain  within  our  pro- 
ductive potential,  but  also  that  bottlenecks 
are  avoided,  and  that  where  they  exist  we  do 
what  we  can  to  expand  production. 

Fourth,  wage-prlce-coet  balance  must  be 
preserved.  Wage  Increases  have  to  remain 
within  the  productivity  trend  if  labor  cost 
per  unit  of  output  is  to  remain  stable.  This 
is  a  necessary  condition  for  stable  prices. 
But  in  addition,  price  Increases  designed  to 
widen  profit  margins  or  failure  to  share  pro- 
ductivity gains  with  consumers  through  low- 
er prices  can  upset  stability  both  by  directly 
raising  the  price  level  and  by  accelerating 
wage  trends. 

Fortunately,  when  It  comes  to  stability 
there  is  nothing  that  succeeds  like  success. 
With  a  long  period  of  balance  behind  us,  our 
expectations  have  moved  toward  stability. 
Business  Is  not  Investing  today  on  the  basis 
of  inflationary  expectations.  The  good  pro- 
ductivity gain  which  has  characterized  this 
expansion  and  kept  labor  costs  stable  is  itself 
the  product  of  the  stable  growth,  and  should 
continue  as  long  as  the  expansion  Itself  re- 
tains its  steadiness  and  continuity. 

In  this  new  phase  of  the  expansion,  we  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  rely  as  heavily  on  global 
measures  alone.  In  the  coming  months  and 
years,  we  will  need  to  strengthen  our  knowl- 
edge substantially  on  many  points.  For 
example: 

We  need  fuller,  more  comprehensive,  and 
more  detailed  measures  of  productivity  so 
that  we  will  be  able  to  estimate  coming  cost 
trends,  as  well  as  to  search  scientifically  for 
the  causes  of  productivity  growth. 

We  need  better  estimates  of  the  Nation's 
wealth.  If  we  are  to  aim  economic  policy 
so  that  demand  grows  in  line  with  potential 
supply,  we  need  better  estimates  of  the 
growth  of  that  supply.  And  we  will  need  to 
know  how  much  capital  Is  needed  to  aug- 
ment capacity  in  different  lines.  The  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  which  has  done  so 
much  to  promote  better  statistics  for  this 
country  through  its  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Statistics,  published  an  important  re- 
port last  year  on  this  problem.  We  need  to 
improve  our  price  information.  The  United 
States  has  much  the  most  comprehensive 
set  of  price  measures  of  any  country  in  the 
world.  But  our  measures  are  not  sufficiently 
sensitive,  probably  overstate  price  increases 
by  inadequate  allowance  for  quality  improve- 
ment, and  do  not  adequately  reflect  actual 
transaction  prices  or  other  aspects  of  total 
cost  such  aa  the  period  of  delivery,  freight 
absorption,  etc.  The  report  of  the  Stigler 
committee  provides  some  Important  Insights 
and  suggestions. 


We  must  continue  to  strengthen  our  tin- 
employment  statistics,  and  supplement  them 
with  figures  on  Job  vacancies.  We  need  bet- 
ter Information  on  compensation  per  man- 
hour.  With  fringe  benefits  becoming  an 
ever-larger  share  of  total  worker  comp>ensa- 
tlon.  we  should  have  regular,  periodic  Infor- 
mation on  fringes  along  with  straight  wages. 
Further,  a  larger  p>art  of  the  labor  force  con- 
sists of  nonproductlon  workers,  and  is  en- 
gaged in  the  tertiary  Industries.  We  need 
more  thorough  coverage  for  these  types  of 
workers  and  these  sectors. 

Finally,  our  statistical  efforts  must  more 
fully  serve  this  country's  increased  concern 
with  its  l>alance  of  payments. 

We  need  to  do  a  lot  more  work  on  Indexes 
of  exfwrt  prices,  both  for  ourselves  and  for 
our  major  competitors. 

coNCLrroiNC  comments 

The  Federal  Statistics  Users'  Conference 
has  l>een  a  source  of  great  strength  to  the 
Federal  statistical  program.  I  have  outlined 
to  you  tonight  some  of  the  changing  needs 
for  our  Information  base  for  continued  pros- 
perity. We  shall  look  to  you  In  the  future 
as  we  have  In  the  past  for  advice  and  guid- 
ance and  for  suppwrt  in  keeping  our  pro- 
grams up  to  the  needs  of  the  times.  We  are 
blessed  that  the  challenges  before  us  are 
the  challenges  of  prosperity  and  not  of  de- 
pression. Speaking  for  those  of  us  In  the 
Government,  let  me  express  our  gratitude  for 
the  support  you  have  given  us  in  the  past 
and  for  the  continued  suppwrt  I  know  you 
will  give  us  in  the  future. 

Thank  you. 


WISCONSIN'S  DICK  CUDAHY  SHOWS 
HOW  INITIATIVE  STILL  PAYS  OFF 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  1 
think  we  all  would  agree  that  loyalty, 
hard  work,  and  initiative  should  be  rec- 
ognized. That  is  what  I  want  to  do  to- 
day in  a  brief  comment  on  a  young  man 
who  restored  to  fiscal  soundness  an  old 
and  famous  family  firm. 

The  man  is  Richard  D.  Cudahy,  a 
grandson  of  the  founder  of  Patrick  Cud- 
ahy, Inc.,  of  Milwaukee. 

Richard  Cudahy  chose  a  career  out- 
side the  family  business  after  World  War 
n  when  he  entered  Yale  University  Law 
School,  graduated,  and  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Chicago. 

But  by  1961,  his  grandfather  was  de- 
ceased and  his  father,  Michael  Cudahy, 
was  ill. 

Without  hesitation,  Richard  Cudahy 
picked  up  the  reins  of  leadership.  With 
the  cooperation  of  the  United  Packing- 
house Workers,  he  initiated  modem,  ef- 
ficient, and  productive  meatpacking 
practices.  The  success  of  his  policies  be- 
came evident  by  the  next  year. 

His  continued  success  is  truly  a  tribute 
to  those  virtues  of  enterprise,  imagina- 
tion, and  thrift  which  we  hear  too  little 
of  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  of  this 
high  example  from  Meat  Processing 
magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BiCHARD     D.     CXTDAHT,     YOUTHTUI,     LkAOER     OF 

Patrick  Cudaht,  Inc..  SwrrcHxs  Profes- 
sions To  Guide  77-Yxak-Ou)  Wisconsin 
Packing  Firm 

Five  years  ago  Patrick  Cudahy,  Inc.,  waa 
faced  with  a  situation  that  has  confronted 
n»*ny  packers  at  one  time  or  another.    Ris- 


ing labor  costs,  outdated  production  meth- 
ods, and  unprofitable  operations  posed  seri- 
ous financial  problems  for  the  Wisconsin 
firm.  Since  Patrick  Cudahy  founded  the  firm 
In  the  Milwaukee  suburb  that  bears  his  name, 
things   had   never   been   quite  so  desperate. 

Today,  however,  the  77-year-old  firm  is 
experiencing  a  relative  prosperity  that  Is  sur- 
prising the  Industry. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  turnabout 
can  be  traced  to  a  new  management  team 
headed  by  the  company's  president.  Richard 
D.  Cudahy. 

WEST    point    GRAD 

Although  a  grandson  of  the  founder. 
Richard  Cudahy  had  severed  direct  relations 
with  company  operations  early  In  life  to  pur- 
sue other  career  interests.  In  1944  Cudahy 
joined  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Force  but  shortly 
thereafter  received  an  appointment  to  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy.  After  graduation 
from  West  Point,  he  served  4  years  with  the 
Air  Force.  Upon  leaving  the  service  In  1952, 
he  attended  the  Yale  University  Law  School 
where  he  received  his  LL.B.  degree  In  1955. 

With  this  background.  Cudahy  spent  sev- 
eral years  in  Government  legal  p>ci6ts  but  in 
1957  the  Midwest  beckoned  and  Cudahy 
joined  a  prominent  Chicago  law  firm. 

In  1961,  Patrick  Cudahy's  plight  came  to 
a  head.  Michael  Cudahy,  president  of  the 
firm  since  the  death  of  his  father,  was  111  and 
unable  to  maintain  effective  company  leader- 
ship. He  summoned  his  son  to  take  the 
helm — and  that  Richard  Cudahy  did. 

UNION    HARMONY 

Cudahy  explains  that  he  rejoined  the  firm 
partly  to  carry  on  the  family  tradition  as 
well  as  for  the' opportunity  the  new  post  pre- 
sented. "Meat  packing  Is  a  fascinating  busi- 
ness," he  says.  "Certain  managerial  policies 
were  not  working  out  In  the  late  fifties,  but  I 
felt  that  a  new  approach  could  help  resolve 
the  problems."  Cudahy  thus  had  the  chance 
to  exercise  his  own  Ideas  In  regard  to  labor 
relations,  personnel,  and  marketing.  "This 
approach."  says  Cudahy,  "Is  by  no  means 
original — but  our  plans  call  for  continued 
development  and  emphasis  of  our  more  dis- 
tinctive and  distinguishable  products  as  op- 
posed to  our  commodity  products." 

Cudahy  became  president  In  January  of 
1961.  Through  his  efforts  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  Local  40  of  the  United  Packing- 
house Workers,  wage  scales  were  reallned 
and  a  long-range  modernization  of  produc- 
tion practices  was  Initiated.  The  first  bene- 
ficial effects  of  these  policies  were  evident  by 
the  end  of  1962 — and  from  then  on  the  bene- 
fits have  been  snowballing. 

Cudahy  retains  an  active  Interest  In  the 
legal  aspects  of  business.  Associates  reveal 
that  when  legal  problems  arise.  It  Is  alto- 
gether too  easy  to  take  them  to  Cudahy  for 
solution — and  if  an  answer  Is  not  readily 
apparent,  he  will  research  the  problem  until 
one  can  be  found.  In  fact,  Cudahy  spends 
some  of  his  leisure  time  as  a  lecturer  In 
law  at  Marquette  University  Law  School. 

ACTIVE    democrat 

In  line  with  this  legal  background,  he  has 
been  admitted  to  practice  In  three  States  and 
the  District  of  Coltunbla  and  Is  a  member  of 
the  American.  Wisconsin,  Chicago,  and  Mil- 
waukee Bar  Associations. 

Cudahy  Is  also  on  the  Milwaukee  Board 
of  Harbor  Commissioners  and  active  In  Eif- 
falrs  of  the  Cudahy  Marine  Bank,  the  Wis- 
consin Regional  Export  Expansion  Council, 
and  a  State  subcommittee  on  education.  He 
Is  president  of  the  Milwaukee  Urban  League 
and  has  been  active  In  Democratic  political 
circles  Including  membership  In  the  Wis- 
consin delegation  to  the  last  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention. 

Still  a  young  man  at  39,  Cudahy's  prospects 
for  the  future  are  bright.  Meanwhile,  be 
la  gaining  valuable  experience  guiding  Pat- 
rick Cudaby,  Inc.,  on  a  new  course. 


HARVARD  VERSUS  OXFORD  DEBATE 
ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  finest  examples  In  recent  years  of 
debate  in  a  free  society  took  place  lesa 
than  a  month  ago.  It  was,  In  fact,  an 
international  debate  between  a  trio  at 
Harvard  University  and  their  opposite 
numbers  in  London.  It  was  televised  by 
CBS  via  satellite. 

Laurence  Tribe,  one  of  the  Harvard 
students,  states  the  U.S.  goal  most  elo- 
quently when  he  said: 

The  United  States  has  no  ambitions  In 
South  Vietnam.  We  have  no  Interest  In 
creating  an  outpost  of  American  democracy 
there.  Our  purpose  is  not  to  impose  a  par- 
ticular government  on  South  Vietnam.  Our 
purpose  Is  only  to  give  them  a  chance  to 
choose. 

The  distinguished  professor,  Henry 
Kissinger,  also  contributed  an  eloquent 
summation  when  he  said: 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  our  goal  Is 
and  should  be  freedom  for  the  people  of  all 
of  Vietnam  to  determine  the  future  of  their 
country.  As  Americans,  we  would  far  prefer 
to  engage  in  tasks  of  construction.  We  would 
far  prefer  to  do  what  President  Kennedy  said 
In  his  Inaugural  address,  that  to  those  people 
In  the  huts  and  villages  of  half  the  globe,  we 
pledge  our  best  efforts  to  help  themselves. 
But  we  do  not  have  the  choice  between  de- 
fense and  construction.  Unless  we  can  do 
both,  we  will  not  be  able  to  do  either. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  our  con- 
tinued efforts  should  be  devoted  to  the 
goals  so  well  stated  by  these  two  articu- 
late and  outstanding  Americans. 

Because  television  debates,  despite 
their  immense  immediate  impact,  are 
perishable,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  text  of  that  debate  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  w&s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

[From  "CBS  Reports,"  as  broadcast  over  the 

CBS  television  network,  Dec.  21,  1965] 

Town  Meeting  or  the  World 

(With    CBS    News    Correspondent    Charles 

ColUngwood.    Executive      producer,      Don 

Hewitt) 

Mr.  CoLLTNGWooD.  Good  evening.  As  part 
of  our  continuing  special  coverage  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  this  CBS  News  broadcast. 
"Town  Meeting  of  the  World,"  has  arranged 
a  transatlantic  debate  on  the  subject:  "Re- 
solved that  the  United  States  should  carry 
out  Its  commitment  in  Vietnam."  The  two 
debating  teams,  one  In  England  and  the 
other  In  the  United  States,  are  linked  together 
via  Early  Bird  satellite.  They  see  each  other. 
On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  two  Harvard 
students  and  a  distinguished  Harvard  pro- 
fessor; on  the  other  side,  two  Oxford  stu- 
dents and  a  famous  Oxford  graduate.  At 
this  time.  I  think  I  ought  to  Introduce  them 
to  each  other.  First,  on  the  subject,  the 
debating  side  taking  the  affirmative  side  of 
this  resolution,  the  team  arguing  that  the 
United  States  should  carry  out  its  commit- 
ment, this  Is  Robert  Shrum,  a  student  at 
Harvard  Law  School.  Mr.  Shrum  was  picked 
this  year  as  the  top  debater  at  the  National 
Intercollegiate    Debate    Tournament. 

Next,  Prof.  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  of  Har- 
vard. Professor  Kissinger  la  a  leading  acboUr 
and  theoretician  on  defenae  and  foreign 
policy  In  the  nuclear  age.  He'a  been  an 
advlaer  to  the  VS.  Government  under  four 
Presidents  and  has  recently  returned  from 
Vietnam. 
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Mr.  lAurence  Tribe  U.  like  Mr.  Sbnim.  at 
Harvard  Law  Scbool.  He's  also  a  noUble 
college  debater.  hU  team  having  won  the 
natloiuU  duunplonablp  In  1961. 

Now,  Maaars.  Sbriun.  Klaslnger.  and  Tribe, 
I'd  like  you  to  meet  your  oppoaente  In  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Tarlq  All.  of  Lahore,  Pakistan. 
A  former  president  of  the  Union  at  Oxford, 
be'i  been  quoted  aa  predicting  that  he'll  be 
prealdent  of  Pakistan  In  10  years.  In  the 
meantime,  be'a  standing  aa  candidate  for 
Parliament  In  the  radical  alliance  Interest 
»g»iT»M^.  Brltlah  Foreign  Secretary  Michael 
Stewart.  Mr.  Michael  Foot,  who  Is  presently 
a  Member  of  Parliament  and  is  generally  re- 
garded aa  the  ablest  and  most  articulate 
spokeaman  for  the  Labor  Party's  left.  Mr. 
Foot  baa  also  had  a  brUllant  career  outalde 
of  Parliament  as  an  author  and  journalist. 
Mr.  Stephen  Marka,  a  former  chalnnan  of 
the  Oxford  Labor  Club,  has  been  called  the 
most  formidable  debater  at  Oxford. 

Now.  gentlemen,  let  me  give  you  the 
ground  rulea  of  this  debate  of  ours.  We're 
going  to  start  with  IVi -minute  arguments 
from  the  students  on  each  team.  You  may 
And  that  a  Uttle  constricting,  but  therell  be 
time  later.  They'll  be  followed  by  3V^  min- 
utes by  senior  members.  Professor  Kissinger 
and  Mr.  Foot;  and  when  your  time  is  up,  I'll 
ring  a  bell,  like  that,  carried  across  the  At- 
lantic Tla  Barly  Bird.  Now,  after  the  open- 
ing ctatwnenta,  we'll  open  things  up  for  a 
glTS-and-take  dlacuaalon  among  the  two 
taama  and  later  we'll  invite  the  audiences 
In  Ixxndon  and  New  York  to  give  questions  to 
you.  and  Incidentally,  I  think  I'd  better  in- 
troduce the  audiences.  In  London,  students 
from  Oxford,  members  of  the  Oxford  Union. 
We're  making  no  pretense,  of  course,  that 
everyone  at  Oxford  agrees  with  the  view 
taken  by  the  Oxford  debaters;  nor  for  that 
matter,  that  the  American  college  students 
from  tbe  various  schools  In  the  New  York 
are*  here  all  agree  with  the  views  taken  by 
the  Harvard  debaters. 

Now,  after  aU  that  ado.  but  with  no  fur- 
ther, let's  begin  with  the  first  American 
spokesnum  for  the  affirmative,  Mr.  Larry 
Tribe.  One  and  a  half  minutes,  Mr.  Tribe. 
Bfr.  TaiBS.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  Asians 
and  Americans  are  dying  tonight  in  order 
to  preserve  a  world  In  which  each  nation 
can  ahape  Its  own  future.  Peace  was  pre- 
served in  Cuba  and  Berlin  because  no  one 
doubted  that  we  would  carry  out  our  pledge 
not  to  back  down.  We  have  made  that 
pledge  in  Vietnam.  Nowhere  have  we  said 
more  clearly.  "We  will  stand  "  If  we  aban- 
don that  commitment.  Imagine  a  future  con- 
frontation and  aak  yourself,  who  would  be- 
lieve us  then? 

Vietnam  waa  one  country  before  it  was 
divided;  so  was  Korea,  so  waa  Germany. 
The  Issues  are  the  same  in  Vietnam.  There 
can  be  no  peace  when  International  lines  of 
dsmaroation  are  challenged  by  military 
force,  whan  the  pen  that  draws  those  lines 
Is  challenged  by  the  sword.  Nor  can  there 
be  peace  so  long  as  xinreat  and  social  revo- 
lutloti  remains  the  prey  of  hostile  powers, 
the  fooal  point  of  global  confrontation.  We 
aeek  no  military  victory  In  Vietnam.  We 
will  withdraw  when  North  Vietnam  ceases 
Its  support  and  guidance  of  the  South,  ceases 
its  support  of  the  war.  That  will  come 
about  when  Hanoi  is  convinced  of  our  reeolve. 
To  retreat  before  she  U  convinced  would 
tempt  aggreasors  everywhere. 

Mr.  CoixxNowooo.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Tribe. 
Nov.  for  the  negaUve.  Mr.  Tarlq  All.  of 
Oxford. 

Mr.  Au.  I  would  like  to  pick  up  where  Mr. 
Tribe  left  off  on  the  subject  of  negotiations 
The  Hanoi  regime,  before  the  United  States 
started  bombing  North  Vietnam  and  In- 
I  ■  easing  Its  buildup  of  troops,  told  the  Sec- 
mtarf  General  of  the  United  Nations  that 
It  was  prepared  to  negotiate.  This  offer  was 
not  oMde  clear  to  the  Amertoan  oeoole.  with 
tlM  ratolta  tliat  «•  bAT«  tlM 


have  the  situation  as  it  U  today.  And  this 
is  basically  the  point,  that  you  can't  expect 
people  to  negotiate  when  you  are  bombing 
their  cities,  when  you  are  destroying  their 
villages.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate,  and  I 
hope  members — I  hope  members  across  the 
Atlantic  forgive  this  callous  remark  that  the 
United  States  and  member  citizens  of  the 
United  States  dent  really  know  what  bomb- 
ing U.  If  they  did.  no  decent  U.S.  citizen 
could  support  It.  An  American  pilot  told 
(a  reporter)  of  the  New  York  Times.  "I  don't 
like  to  hit  a  village.  You  know  you're  hit- 
ting women  and  children  too.  but  you've  got 
to  decide  that  your  cause  Is  noble  and  that 
the  work  has  to  be  done."  This  situation, 
as  this  statement,  saddens  me.  as  it  should 
sadden  every  human  being,  as  It  should  sad- 
den Professor  Kissinger,  who  just  returned 
from  South  Vietnam  and  said  that  he  was 
very  worried  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  did  not  enjoy  the  support  of 
the  people;  and  that  is  why  you  cannot 
equate  Germany  and  South  Korea  with  Viet- 
nam, because  the  majority  of  the  people  In 
South  Vietnam  support  the  Vletcong. 

Mr.  CoixiNGWooD.  Thank  you,  Mr.  All. 
And  now,  on  the  afflma-atlve  side  of  the  argu- 
ment, another  student  at  Harvard.  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Shrum. 

Mr.  Shbum.  Perhaps  no  nation  in  the  his- 
tory of  warfare  has  ever  known  the  horrors 
of  bombing  better  than  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  yet  the  United  Kingdom  knew  that  in 
World  War  II.  bombing  was  necessary  to  meet 
the  Nazi  threat,  and  if  bombing  is  necessary 
In  Vietnam  to  meet  the  Communist  threat, 
then  unpleasant  as  that  course  may  be.  it  is 
the  only  real  one  that  the  United  States  can 
pursue.  Why  are  we  pursuing  that  course? 
Not  because  we  seek  a  military  victory,  not 
because  we  seek  an  economic  advantage,  but 
because  we  seek  to  see  to  it  that  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  are  not  forced  to  choose 
their  way  of  life  at  the  point  of  a  gvm. 
Rather  we  seek  for  them  a  free  election  un- 
der international  auspices  in  which  they 
can  decide  under  what  form  of  government 
they  want  to  live.  The  form  of  negotiations 
proposed  last  year  by  Hanoi  excluded  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government.  It's  totally 
antithetical  to  the  American  commitment  in 
Vietnam  for  we  arent  fighting  for  ourselves. 
We're  fighting  for  the  principle  that  people 
shall  not  have  to  submit  their  wills  to  ag- 
gression. We're  there,  fighting  for  the  South 
Vietnamese.  We  surely  could  not  abandon 
them  at  a  time  when  negotiations  came 
about.  Our  principal  purpose  In  South  Viet- 
nam Is  to  repel  aggression.  When  aggres- 
sion is  rei>elled.  when  the  North  Vietnamese 
cease  their  aggression  against  South  Viet- 
nam, then  the  bombing  will  no  longer  be 
necessary;  then  negotiations  can  take  place, 
then  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  can  de- 
cide their  own  future. 

Mr.  CoLUNCwooD.  Thank  you.  And  now. 
on  the  other  side  of  the  issue,  once  again  from 
Oxford,    Mr.    Marlu. 

Mr.  BC/^KB.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I'm 
very  frightened  by  those  last  two  speeches, 
very  frightened  indeed,  and  I'd  like  to  try. 
In  the  short  time  I've  got,  to  deal  with  some 
of  the  frightening  misconceptions  that  He 
behind  them.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Shrum's 
statements — no,  111  start  first  with  Mr. 
Tribe.  He  talked  about  America's  pledge. 
Who  waa  that  pledge  made  to?  The  pledge 
the  United  States  la  defending  In  Vietnam 
was  made  to  a  government  the  United  States 
deliberately  Installed  there  In  the  first  place 
with  the  Intention  of  frustrating  free  elec- 
tions as  provided  for  in  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment. 'That's  how  their  government  got 
there.  It  represents  no  one  except  Ameri- 
can dollars.  That  Is  all  that  government  is 
there  for,  and  the  commitment  to  that  sort 
of  government  isn't  worth  the  paper  it's 
written  on. 

What  other  points  did  he  make?  Korea 
and  Germany.    Neither  Korea  nor  Germany 


have  specified  for  them  in  international 
treaties  that  they  have  to  be  reunited  within 
a  specified  time  under  free  elections.  Amer- 
ica agreed  to  that  pledge  In  19M  in  Geneva 
She's  broken  her  word.  That's  why  the  com- 
parison with  Korea  and  Germany  doesn't 
apply. 

What  other  points  were  made?  Support 
and  guidance  from  the  North.  We're  told 
when  that  stops.  America  has  no  quarrel 
with  the  South  Vietnamese.  Then  why  was 
America  intervening,  giving  military  help 
In  contravention  of  the  Geneva  agreement  to 
South  Vietnam  before  they  started  getting 
help  from  the  North.  From — sorry — from 
the  day  the  Geneva  agreements  were  signed, 
America  was  helping  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  and  there's  no  reason  to  thlnlc 
they  will  stop  because  if  they  did  stop  that 
Government  would  fall.  That's  just  the  be- 
ginning. 

Mr.  Comi»GWOOD.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Marks. 
We'll  hear  from  you  later,  but  now  we're  go- 
ing to  hear  from  the  two  senior  members  of 
each  team  beginning  with  Prof.  Henry  Kiss- 
inger from  Harvard.  Two  and  a  half  min- 
utes. Mr.  Kissinger. 

Mr.  Kissinger.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the 
subject  we  are  discussing  this  evening  is 
whether  the  United  States  should  honor  its 
commitment  to  Vietnam.  Let  me  first  an- 
swer the  point  about  to  whom  this  com- 
mitment was  made.  I  take  It  that  the  com- 
mitment Is  made  to  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
choose  their  own  future,  free  of  outside  in- 
terference. We  have  an  obligation  as  well 
to  the  peoples  of  other  new  nations  that  the 
dislocations  that  are  Inseparable  from  the 
process  of  their  development  not  be  used  by 
more  powerful  or  better  organized  neighbors. 
We  have  a  responslbUlty  toward  our  friends 
all  over  the  world  that  they  can  rely  on  our 
pledges.  And  finally  we  have  an  obligation 
to  the  peoples  of  "the  world  to  be  in  the  pur- 
suit of  these  obligations — will  explore  every 
avenue  toward  peace.  If  we  withdraw  from 
our  commitment  In  Vietnam  today,  we  will 
leave  countless  thousands  to  a  brutal  fate. 
We  will  sUengthen  all  those  In  the  Commu- 
nist world  who  argue  that  war  Is  a  means  for 
settling  disputes.  In  the  pursuit  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities, we  have,  of  course,  always  to 
be  careful  that  our  measures  reflect  a  polit- 
ical and  moral  purpose  and  not  simply  the 
momentxim  of  past  decisions.  We  are — we 
have  a  responsibility  to  see  to  It  that  politi- 
cal and  military  means  reflect  the  proper 
priorities.  Of  course,  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is 
a  grim  and  desperate  struggle,  but  those  who 
defend  the  principle  of  peaceful  change  will 
always  be  challenged  in  difficult  situations. 
Of  course,  everyone  watching  the  sacrifice 
and  the  suffering  must  suffer  great  anguish, 
most  of  all  Americans  whose  sons  are  run- 
ning— are  risking  their  lives  dally.  But  we 
are  not  In  Vietnam  because  we  want  to 
stay.  We  are  In  Vietnam  because  we  want 
to  withdraw,  and  we  will  do  so  as  soon  as 
free  choice  Is  guaranteed  to  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  OoiiiNCwooD.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kl«- 
slnger.  And  now,  from  England,  Mr.  Michael 
Foot. 

Mr.  FOOT.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I'm  still 
not  clear,  despite  the  statements  made  by 
the  three  movers  of  this  motion,  exactly 
what  is  the  commitment  which  the  United 
States  claims  to  be  defending  In  Vietnam. 
We  are  told  by  Professor  Kissinger  that  the 
commitment  U  made  to  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam,  and,  of  course,  It  Is  true  thst 
the  only  possible  excuse  for  the  Americans 
having  170,000  troops  or  180,000  troops  on  th* 
other  side  of  the  world  from  the  United 
States  itself  is  that  they  should  be  there  on 
the  invitation  of  a  foreign  government.  Now, 
of  cotirse,  there  wlU  be  many  argtiments,  no 
doubt,  in  this  debate  as  to  who  installed  the 
frovemment  In  South  Vietnam  and  whether. 
in  fact,  the  United  States  did  not  belp  to  U* 
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stall  the  Government  that  has  Issued  the  in- 
vitation. There  would  be  argiunents  about 
that.  There  may  be  arguments,  also,  as  to 
whether  in  fact  they  are  rep>elling  aggression; 
but  even  if  Americans  sent  troop* — think 
they  have  the  right  to  send  troops  to  South 
Vietnam  In  response  to  an  Invitation  from 
the  South  Vietnam  Government,  and  even 
if  we  were  to  concede  that,  and  even  if  we 
were  to  concede  that  the  South  bad 
luffered  aggression  from  the  North — I  con- 
cede none  of  these  things;  but  even  If  we 
irere  to  accept  all  those  parts  of  the  argu- 
ments put  forward  by  those  who  sponsor  this 
motion,  It  still  remains  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  of  America  would  not  have  the 
slightest  right  whatsoever,  under  the  charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  In  order  to  repel  al- 
leged aggression,  to  bomb  Indiscriminately  a 
neighboring  country;  and  If  South  Viet- 
nam were  subject  to  aggression,  why  did 
not  the  United  States  of  America  take  this 
Issue  to  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations?  Why  did  they  not  attempt  to  se- 
cure— why  did  they  not  attempt  to  secure 
the  backing  of  other  countries  there?  Wh'.' 
did  they  not  go  and  put  their  case?  Why  did 
they  not  go  and  present  their  evidence  to  the 
other  nations,  or  does  the  United  States  of 
America  think  that  It  has  the  right  to  decide 
these  things  for  themselves  on  the  other 
side  of  the  wcffld?  Well,  we  contest  that 
''sht.  We  contest  that  right  partly  because 
we  dont  think  the  American  claims  conform 
with  the  facts,  but  also  because  we  do  not 
'y>l:eve  that  any  single  nation  has  the  right 
to  decide  how  It  Is  going  to  respond  to  aggres- 
sion, particularly  when  they're  doing  it  on 
th"  other  side  of  the  planet. 

Mr.  CoiiiNowooD.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Foot 
Now  we  have  the  outlines  of  the  arguments 
between  the  two  teams  on  each  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Let's  carry  on  from  there.  Who  on 
the  American  side  wishes  to  answer  Mr.  Foot 
and  the  British  tide?     Mr.  Shrtim. 

Mr.  Shrum.  Mr.  Tribe. 

Mr.  CoLLiNcwooD.  Sorry.  Mr.  Tribe. 

Mr.  Tribb.  Mr.  Foot  asks  why  did  the 
Tnded  States  not  take  the  issue  to  the  United 
Ifatlona?  In  August  of  1964,  It  was  tb» 
'^r  ted  States  that  Invited  Hanoi  to  take  part 
in  Sectirity  Council  discussions  on  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  incident.  Hanoi  refused.  It  was  In 
September  of  this  year  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  said  bltmtly  any 
United  Nations  reeolutlons  in  this  area  would 
be  null  and  void.  Under  those  circumstances, 
what  sense  would  It  make  to  go  to  the 
Security  Council  and  simply  make  the  motion 
of  having  been  there?  Secretary  Goldberg — 
Ambassador  Goldberg.  In  September  of  this 
year,  pointed  out  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  CouncU  are  agreed  that 
while  the  United  Nations  can  be  used  In  a 
conciliatory  capacity  in  this  area  and  that 
America  has  done  on  a  number  of  occasions.  It 
cannot  effectively  be  used  for  anything  other 
than  quiet  diplomacy. 

Mr.  CoLUNowooD.  How  about  that,  Oxford? 
Who  wants  to  reply  to  that? 

Mr.  Poor.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  right 
Mr.  Goldberg  has  got  to  decide  which  mat- 
ters should  go  to  the  United  Nations.  This  is 
the  charter  that  we  all  signed,  that  the  U.8. 
Government  signed  as  well.  Their  obligation 
under  that  charter  Is  that  If  they  think  they 
or  their  allies  are  subject  to  aggression,  we 
•hould  take  this  matter  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  be  judged.  My  answer  to  the  reason 
why  the  United  States  didn't  take  this  major 
matter  to  be  decided  at  the  United  Nations 
l«  because  they  had  no  clear  case.  They  had 
no  clear  case  that  In  fact  the  cause  of  the 
•»r  In  Vietnam  was  an  aggression  by  the 
"orth  against  the  South.  I  havent  any 
^OTibt  that  the  North  has  given  assistance 
to  the  South  during  the  course  of  the  war. 
wit  that's  not  the  origin  of  the  war.  If 
y^'tt)  going  to  go  to  the  origin  of  the  war, 
Jwu  have  to  go  back  at  least  to  1954,  when 
•a  "greement  was  signed  aa  to  how  a  setUs- 


ment  should  be  made  in  Vietnam,  an  agree- 
ment which,  among  other  things,  specified 
that  there  should  be  elections  in  the  whole  of 
Vietnam  within  a  period  of  2  years;  and  the 
U.S.  forces  In  Vietnam  and  the  U.S.  policy 
In  Vietnam  has  upset  the  demand  and  Insist- 
ence of  the  Geneva  Conference  that  there 
should  be  general  elections  In  the  whole  of 
Vietnam,  so  I  would  like  to  ask  the  question : 
Do  the  sponsors  of  this  motion,  does  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  now  accept 
the  terms  of  the  Geneva  settlement  of  19547 

Mr.  CoLXiNowooD.  Mr.  Kissinger. 

Mr.  KissiNGEX.  With  respect  to  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  article  51  specifically  pro- 
vides for  the  right  of  Individual  and  collec- 
tive self-defense. 

Secondly,  the  view  that  Mr.  Foot  has  Just 
expressed  does  not  seem  to  be  shared  by  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam,  which  on 
September  23,  1965,  stated  as  follows:  "The 
U.S.  authorities  are  feverishly  trying  by  every 
means  to  secure  a  United  Nations  Interven- 
tion In  Vietnam.  They  have,  quote,  're- 
quested help  from  the  United  Nations  mem- 
bership at  large  in  getting  peace  talks  start- 
ed.' This  Is  a  maneuver  to  use  the  United 
Nations  to  impose  on  the  Vietnamese  people 
negotiations  under  U.S.  terms."  There  have 
been  at  least  five  other  Instances  this  year  in 
which  the  North  Vietnamese  Government 
has  asserted  that  the  United  Nations  Is  not 
competent  to  enter  the  Vietnamese  dispute. 
This  Is  the  primary  reason  why  the  United 
Nations  has  not  been  apprised  of  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  CoLLiNGWooD.  Mr.  Marks,  you  said  at 
the  end  of  your  speech  that  that  was  "only 
the  beginning."  Do  you  have  something 
that  you'd  like  to  address  to  the  proposers 
of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  there  are  a  number  of 
points  I'd  like  to  add.  I'm  glad  to  get  off 
the  United  Nations.  The  North  Vietnamese 
don't  think  that  It  has  much  to  offer  and 
quite  frankly,  I  agree  with  them. 

I'd  like  to  take  up  this  point  which  I 
think  Mr. — where  are  we? — I  think  Mr. 
Shrum  made.  He  said — and  the  others.  He 
said  that  America  was  in  favor  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  choosing  their  own  gov- 
ernment. Now,  I  remember  reading  a  news- 
paper report  on  this.  Fm  afraid  I  don't 
have  the  detailed  reference  here,  but  I  hope 
you'll  take  my  word  for  It — of  an  Interview 
recently  with  Vice  President  Humphret, 
who  said  that  the  United  States  would  not 
permit  the  Vletcong  to  take  part  In  free  elec- 
tions In  Vietnam.  Now,  I'd  like  to  know  if 
Mr.  Shrum  means  the  same  thing  by  free 
elections  aa  Vice  President  Httmpheet,  or 
whether  he  means  the  same  thing  as  most 
Democrats  mean  by  free  elections.  I'd  also 
like  to  ask,  since  our  own  Foreign  Secretary, 
Michael  Stewart,  who's  usually  an  authorita- 
tive spokesman  for  the  Washington  line,  tells 
us  that  there  can  be  no  free  elections  In  Viet- 
nam until  there's  been  a  period  of  classifi- 
cation— of  pacification.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  this  pacification  Is  a  polite  word  for 
killing  all  the  Communists,  becatise  I  have  a 
rather  great  suspicion  that  It  Is. 

Mr.  COLLINOWOOD.  Mr.  Shrum. 

Mr.  Shrttm.  Well.  I — before  answering  this 
question  about  elections.  I  do  want  to  say 
that  the  United  Nations  Is  available.  It 
could  be  very  fruitfully  used  In  this  problem. 
I  think  that  If  North  Vietnam  were  only 
willing  to  accept  the  good  offices  of  people 
like  Secretary  General  U  Thant,  then  much 
of  the  Vietnamese  difficulties  could  be  cleared 
up. 

If  Vice  President  HtncPHRrr  said  that  the 
United  States  should  not  allow  the  National 
Liberation  Front  of  Vletcong  to  participate 
In  elections,  then  I  disagree  with  him.  I 
very  much  doubt  that  he  said  It.  I  think 
that  the  U.S.  aim  In  South  Vietnam  is  to 
give  these  people  any  kind  of  government 
that  they  want  aa  long  as  they  freely  choose 


that  government  in  a  ballot  box  rather  than 
at  the  point  of  a  gun 

By  pacification.  I  would  suggest  Mr.  Stew- 
art probably  means  that  the  country  must 
no  longer  be  seething  with  violence  and  ter- 
rorism, because  in  that  kind  of  atmosphere, 
free  elections  can  never  take  place. 

Mr.  COLLINGWOOD.  Now.  let's  have  a  ques- 
tion from  the  American  side  to  the  Oxford 
side.    Mr.  Tribe. 

Mr.  Tribe.  It  strikes  us  that  the  Idea  that 
the  Americans  should  not  carry  out  their 
commitment  in  Vietnam  may  differ  greatly 
from  the  reality  that  the  gentlemen  from 
Oxford  want  to  impose.  We  want  to  know 
whether  they  are  advocating  unilateral  and 
Immediate  withdrawal.  If  not,  are  they 
simply  advocating  that  we  seek  a  negotiated 
end?  If  that's  their  point,  I  would  like  to 
remind  them  that  the  position  of  the  U.S. 
Government  has  been  and  remains  that  we 
want  peace  in  Vietnam,  simply  peace  that 
will  guarantee  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion to  that  wartorn  country. 

Mr.  COLLiNGWooD.  Mr.  All? 

Mr.  All  Yes.  I  will  reply  to  that.  If  I 
may.  We  have  tried  to  point  out.  and  not 
only  us  here  in  Britain  this  evening,  but  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  been  trying  to  point 
out  that  before  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam started,  there  were  peace  feelers  from 
Hanoi  via  U  Thant  which  said  that  Ho  Chi 
Minh  was  prepared  to  go  to  Burma  and  dis- 
cuss a  negotiated  peace  with  an  American 
spokesman,  but  unfortunately,  President 
Johnson  was  busy  taking  on  Barry  Ooldwater 
and  the  elections,  and  Dean  Rusk's  sensitive 
mind  thought  that  these  offers  were  not  sin- 
cere   and.    therefore,    they    were    rejected. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  yotir  question — do 
I  think  that  the  United  States  should  get  out 
of  Vietnam  now,  my  answer  Is  yes — without 
any  qualifications,  that  the  only  way— It's 
made  out  very  often  that  this  Is  a  very  com- 
plicated issue.  Perhaps  I'm  a  bit  naive,  but 
to  me  It  seems  very  simple.  The  United 
States  is  there,  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  Washington.  Surely  you  can't  cltUm 
that  this  is  self-defense  and  that  the  only 
way  In  which  ihey  can  earn  the  respect  of 
the  world — better  later  than  never — Is  by 
leaving  Vietnam  now.  and  this  I  think  Is  the 
only  alternative  left  to  President  Johnson. 
If  De  GavUle  can  do  it  vis-a-vls  Algeria,  why 
not  Johnson  vls-a-vls  Vietnam? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGwooD.  Professor  Kissinger? 

Mr.  Kissinger.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
slight  factual  correction  about  the  overture 
of  U  Thant.  I'm  not  here  to  defend  every 
action  of  the  American  Government  and  I 
have  often  been  critical  of  It  in  other  fields, 
but  the  facts  of  the  situation  seem  to  me  to 
be  aa  follows:  There  was  a  feeler  throvigh 
U  Thant,  which  was  very  ambiguous  and 
which  required  tis  to  negotiate  without  the 
government  to  which  we  were  committed  In 
Saigon.  We  attempted  to  determine  through 
other  sources  just  exactly  what  Hanoi  had 
In  mind  and  received  very  Inconclusive  and 
rather  negative  answers  and  on  the  basis  of 
this  Information,  the  Government  decided 
that  It  would  be  better  not  to  pursue  this 
overture.  But  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  a 
clear  offer  to  negotiate  was  rejected,  and 
whatever  one's  Judgment  about  that  over- 
time, there  have  been  more  than  16  Ameri- 
can prop>osals  since  then  which  surely  could 
have  provided  an  op>ening  for  another  con- 
versation. 

Mr.  CoLLiNowooD.  Mr.  Shrum,  you  were 
bouncing  around  there  in  your  chair.  Do  you 
want  to  reply  to  Mr.  All? 

Mr.  Shrttm.  Mr.  All  said  thst  he  is  in  favor 
of  complete  withdrawal.  Now,  I  think  that 
he  should  probably  discuss  the  Implications 
of  this,  especially  In  light  of  the  fact  that 
people  like  Lin  Plao.  who  Is  Chinese  Defense 
Minister,  have  delivered  statements — the  one 
I'm  sp>eclfical]y  citing  was  on  September  a, 
196S — saying  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  is  a 
test  case  and  that  if  the  Communists  can  win 
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than,  they  can  then  begin  and  start  wan  of 
natloDal  liberation  all  over  the  world.  Ot 
ooune,  war*  ol  national  liberation  Is  a 
euphemlam  for  Communlat  takeover  In  these 
uiMlardeveloped  countries.  I  want  to  iLnow 
whether  he  wanta  to  substitute  a  new  form 
of  colonlallam  and  a  more  Iron  tyranny  for 
the  one  these  countries  have  Just  gotten 
rid  of. 

Mr.  CoixDCGWOOD.  Mr.  All,  you'd  better 
answer  that. 

Mi.  Ah,  Yes.  I  will  answer  both  Professor 
Klaalnger  and  Mr.  Shrub — sorry,  Mr.  Shrum. 
Profesaor  Kissinger,  first.  I  would  like  to 
make  this  point  again.  Professor  Kissinger, 
with  due  respect  to  you  and  public  opinion 
In  the  United  States,  that  really,  when  you 
are  bombing  a  nation,  you  can't  expect  that 
nation  to  negotiate  with  you.  If  the  Jape 
bad  aaked  you  to  negotiate  immediately  after 
they  started  bombing  Pearl  Harbor,  what 
would  your  answer  have  been? 

Aa  far  as  Comrade  Shrimi's  point  is  con- 
cerned— I  don't  accept  that  wars  of  national 
liberation  aU  over  the  world  result  in  Com- 
munist domination.  The  Slno-Soviet  split 
has  shown  that  communism  too  has  its  own 
nationalisms.  And  I  wovUd  Uke  to  ask  Mr. 
Shrum,    that — does    be   really    believe    that 

12  Communlata  In  Santo  Domingo  con- 
stituted a  national  liberation  movement  and 
were  sufficient  reason  for  the  United  States 
to  intervene  in  Santo  Domingo?  And  an- 
other point  I  would  like  Mr.  Shrum  to  an- 
swer, that  what  he  quotes  Marshal  Lin  Piao 
as  saying,  when  responsible  American  gen- 
erals like  Curtis  LeMay  say  that  the  only 
way  we  can  win  this  war  is  to  bomb  North 
Vietnam  back  into  the  stone  age,  when  other 
responsible  American  commentators  say  that 
this  is  America's  test  case,  when  they  are 
treating  Vietnam  as  a  war  laboratory  with 
which  to  test  new  weapons,  which  could  be 
used  In  the  future  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  CoLLijrowooD.  Well,  we're  getting  a 
little  far  afield  in  Santo  Domingo,  but  I 
think  Mr.  Shrum  ought  to  have  a  chance  to 
answer  that. 

Mr.  SKIT71S.  I  dont  think  la — I  dont  think 

13  Communists  in  Santo  Domingo  necessarily 
constitute  a  Communist  national  liberation 
front.  I  don't  want  to  really  talk  about 
Santo  Domingo,  but  I  think  that  thousands 
of  Communists  In  Vietnam  do  constitute  a 
national  liberation  front,  and  a  real  threat 
to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  United  States 
and  of  southeast  Asia.  Tes.  this  is  a  test 
case  for  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
It's  a  teat  case  because  the  United  States  has 
to  prove  to  aggression  that  It  cannot  suc- 
ceed and  that  communism  cannot  expand  all 
over  the  world,  simply  through  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation.  Because  someone  like  Gen. 
Curtis  LeMay  sometimes  might  make  an 
irresponsible  statement  does  not  discount 
Un  Plao's  statement  when  he  said  that  wars 
of  national  liberation  could  begin  all  over 
the  world,  taking  their  inspiration  from  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  I'm  not  here  to  defend 
Curtis  LeMay;  I'm  here  to  defend  American 
policy  in  Vietnam,  because  I  tblnk  It's  right. 

Mr.  CoLLiNcwooD.  Now  from  England — 
Michael  Foot,  we  havent  heard  from  you  for 
a  wbUe. 

Mr.  Foot.  We  are  told  that  the  aim  of  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam  Is  to  prove  that 
aggreealon  doesn't  pay.  First  of  all,  as  I 
have  said,  they  haven't  yet  proved  that  It's 
aggression.  They  haven't  attempted  to  prove 
that  It's  aggreaslon  before  any  independent 
tribunal.  One  of  the  reasons  why  they  have 
not  done  so.  is  because  they  wish  to  draw 
a  vail  over  what  really  happened,  and  what 
ar«  the  real  origins  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Thla  maybe  i»  the  reason  why  we  have  had 
no  answer  In  this  debate  and  no  clear  an- 
•««r  from  the  U.S.  Oovernment  in  all  the 
negotlatlona  over — and  all  the  discussions 
over  these  years  aa  to  whether  they  accept 
In  full  the  Oeneva  settlement  of  1954.  At 
the  time,  most  of  the  other  countrlea  con- 


cerned accepted  that  agreement,  with  Its 
commitment  to  free  elections  In  the  whole 
of  Vietnam,  which  we  were  told  by  the 
spokesman  here  is  what  the  United  States 
le  fighting  for  in  Vietnam.  But,  we've  never 
had  from  the  statement  from  the  American 
Government  that  they  accepted  In  full  the 
Geneva  settlement  of  1954.  If  they  would 
say  that,  there  would  be  some  advance,  but 
of  course.  If  they  accepted  that,  one  of  the 
difficulties  is  that  It  would  destroy  a  large 
part  of  the  American  argument.  Because 
the  Geneva  settlement  also  laid  down  that 
Vietnam  Is  not  two  countries,  there  Is  one 
country,  and  therefore,  what  has  been  hap- 
pening throughout  these  years  In  Vietnam 
is  not  a  war  of  aggression,  but  a  civil  war, 
and  what  the  United  States  is  doing  Is  to 
Intervene  In  a  civil  war.  Intervene  In  a  man- 
ner which  they've  certainly  got  no  Interna- 
tional claim  under  any  international  law 
to  do.  They  Intervene  In  a  manner  which 
they  have  not  been  prepared  to  put  before 
any  International  tribunal.  Now,  this  Is  a 
very  serious  mattrr  inUeed.  and  you  cannot 
say  that  they  are  doing  it  in  order  to  up- 
hold international  law  when  they  are  not 
prepared  to  apply  international  law  to  their 
own  actions  and  moreover,  it's  no  good  to 
say  that  they  are  repelling  aggression.  That's 
what  the  people  in  North  Vietnam  think  they 
are  doing. 

Mr.  CoLLiNGwooD.  Mr.  Tribe? 

Mr.  Foot.  The  people  in  North  Vietnam  say 
they  want  the  right  to  shape  their  own  right 
and  to  shape  their  own  destinies  So  they're 
fighting  and  will  continue  to  fight  very  hard 
for  those  same  things.  Somehow  we  have 
to  overcome  that  barrier  and  if  we're  going 
to  do  that,  the  American  Government,  the 
most  powerful  government  In  the  world, 
will  have  to  retreat  from  its  present  position, 
and  be  prepared  to  make  proposals  for  a 
settlement  very  much  In  advance  of  anything 
they've  yet  suggested. 

Mr.  COLLINGWOOD.  Well  give  the  American 
debating  team  an  opportunity  to  answer 
the  points  made  by  Mr.  Foot  when  we  re- 
turn with  "Town  Meeting  of  the  World" 
after  this  message. 

[Announcement] 

Mr.  CoLLiNowooD.  In  this  transatlantic 
debate  between  students  of  Oxford  and  stu- 
dents at  Harvard  and  Mr.  Kissinger  and  Mr. 
Foot  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  via  Early 
Bird,  we've  Just  heard  a  challenging  state- 
ment on  American  policy.  Its  defects,  ac- 
cording to  him.  by  Mr.  Foot.  Who  on  the 
American  side  would  like  to  reply  to  that? 
Professor  Kissinger? 

Mr.  Kissinger.  I  would  like  to  make — to 
reply  both  to  Mr.  All  and  to  Mr.  Foot,  briefly. 
Mr.  All  presented  the  beginning  of  American 
bombing  as  if  it  were  a  decision  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  took  because  he  felt  angry  one 
Sunday  morning  and  decided  to  proceed.  I 
think  the  facts  of  the  situation  are  that 
North  Vietnamese  —  North  Vietnam  —  had 
been  encouraging,  supporting  and  supplying 
an  uprising  In  South  Vietnam  for  5  years; 
and  It  Is  not  obvious  to  me  what  the  moral 
distinction  is  between  explosives  carried  on 
the  back  of  foot  soldiers  and  explosives  car- 
ried by  airplanes.  Every  argument  that  was 
made  against  negotiation  on  the  part  of 
Hanoi  would  apply  equally  well  to  negotia- 
tions on  the  part  of  Saigon,  which  has  also 
been  subject  to  attack.  And  I  would  say 
that  the  only  way  to  escape  this  logjam. 
Is  to  stop  talking  about  the  past  and  to  try 
to  see  whether  one  can  find  comparable  re- 
straints on  both  sides  to  stop  the  shooting 
and  to  begin  the  negotiations. 

Secondly,  to  Mr  Foot:  It  Is  not  correct 
I  believe,  to  say  that  there  were  no  Inter- 
national commitments  In  the  case  of  other 
countries.  At  least  In  the  case  of  Germany 
with  which  I  am  familiar,  there  was  a  com- 
mitment at  the  Summit  Meeting  of  195S,  to 
settle — to  achieve  German  unification  on 
the  basis  of  free  elections,  and  no  one  would 


argue  that  the  fact  that  no  free  electlotu 
have  been  held  In  East  Germany,  and  that 
the  government  demonstrably  does  not  en- 
Joy  the  support  of  Its  population,  that  thij 
entitles  the  West  German  Government  to 
start  a  guerrilla  movement  in  Eastern 
Germany. 

Thirdly,  It  is  the  Geneva  settlement.  It 
Is  my  belief  that  the  United  States  should 
accept  the  Geneva  settlement  as  a  basis  for 
the  settlement  of  the  present  war  In  Viet- 
nam, and  it  Is  my  impression  that  the  Amer- 
ican Government  has  indicated  Its  readiness 
to  do  so.  The  Issue  In  South  Vietnam  with 
respect  to  pacification  Is  not  to  kill  every 
Communist.  The  Issue  is  to  induce  the 
Communists  in  South  Vietnam  to  accept  the 
principle  of  free  choice,  and  as  soon  as  thi« 
is  accepted,  they  should  as  individuals  be 
permitted  to  participate  In  the  political 
process. 

Mr.  CoLLiNOwooD.  The  audiences  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  been  following  with 
great  Interest.  Let's  bring  them  Into  thl» 
discussion  now.  You  may  ask  questions  of 
either  side  or  individuals  on  either  side,  no 
matter  which  side  of  the  Atlantic  you  hap- 
fien  to  be  on.  Let's  begin  though  with  the 
American  audience,  Dave  Dugan,  do  you 
have  someone  who  wants  to  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  DuoAN.  Charles,  we  have  lots  of  peo- 
ple who  want  to  ask  questions.  It's  a  mat- 
ter of  getting  as  many  In  as  we  can.  I  think 
in  section  D,  In  the  front  row,  there's  a  gen- 
tleman, tlilrd  from  the  aisle,  who  has  a  ques- 
tion If  we  could  get  a  microphone  to  him. 

Question.  Yes,  I'd  like  to  direct  this  ques- 
tion to  Mr.  Foot.  Does  he  believe  that  the 
way  to  achieve  peace  Is  to  allow  the  spread  of 
International  communism  to  go  unchal- 
lenged, much  as  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain 
did  in  World  War  EC,  when  he  gave  Adolf 
Hitler  Czechoslovakia  In  return  for  peace  in 
our  time? 

Mr.  Foot.  The  prewar  situation  was  that 
governments  in  Britain  and  America  were  ap- 
peasing fascism,  and  I  think  It  was  a  very 
dangerous  policy  to  follow.  But  I  don't  be- 
lieve there's  any  comparison  between  what 
Is  happening  In  Vietnam  and  what  happened 
In  Czechoslovakia  before  the  war.  You  see, 
I  think  wliat  the  United  States  Is  doing  In 
Vietnam,  so  far  from  resisting  the  spread  of 
communism.  Is  increasing  the  likelihood  of 
the  spread  of  communism.  I  think  that  the 
more  the  United  States  continues  to  bomb 
North  Vietnam,  the  more  they  will  rally  sup- 
port t>ehlnd  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam, the  more  they  will  drive  the  rest  of 
Asia  Into  the  hands  of  China.  If  that's  what 
they  want.  If  the  U.S.  policy  was  designed  for 
spreading  communism,  then  I  think  it'8 
carrying  It  out  extremely  efficiently. 

Mr.  CoLLiNGwooD.  Now — now  let's  have  « 
question  from  the  audience  In  London.  Bob 
Trout,  do  you  recognize  someone? 

Mr.  Taoirr.  Yes,  Charles.  After  listening  so 
far  in  comparative  silence,  I'm  sure  that  our 
50-odd  Oxford  students  are  eager  to  Join  the 
fray.  Who  does  have  the  first  question?  In 
the  first  row  on  the  right  side? 

Question.  Professor  Kissinger.  I  fln<J 
American  Intervention  In  Vietnam  as  im- 
moral as  Nazi  and  Italian  Intervention  In 
Spain  before  the  last  war.    Why  don't  you? 

Mr.  KissiNOBB.  I  don't  find  the  Interven- 
tion In  Vietnam  Immoral  because  our  pur- 
pose Is  to  give  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  » 
free  choice.  The  Nazi  Intervention  was  to 
deprive  the  people  of  a  free  choice,  and  I 
would  have  thought  that  people  In  Britain 
should  know  the  difference  between  Ameri- 
can and  Fascist  motivations. 

Mr.  COLLINGWOOD.  Another  question  no* 
from  the  New  York  audience. 

Mr.  DtiGAN.  Yes.  Charles,  in  section  C  there 
is  a  gentleman  in  the  third  row  on  the  aisle— 
if  we  could  get  a  microphone  to  him. 

Question.  This  question  Is  directed  to  Mr- 
Foot.  If  you  so  ably  agree  with  Mr.  Chsm- 
berlain.  how  else  do  you  think  communi«> 
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would  be  able  to  be  stopped  throughout  Asia 

if  not  by  domination  by  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Foot.  I  think  It  is  a  great  folly  and 
Indeed  one  of  the — I  think  It  Is  a  great  folly 
and  Indeed  one  of  the  great  mistakes  made 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
one  that  we  could  all  suffer  for.  to  equate 
international  communism  or  communism 
with  prewar  nazlsm.  They're  two  very  dif- 
ferent Institutions  indeed;  and  Indeed.  Inter- 
national communism  has  not  shown  anything 
like  the  aggressive  tendencies  which  were 
shown  by  fascism  before  the  war.  Indeed, 
the  meaning  of  fascism  was  that  It  was  ag- 
gressive in  that  sense.  I  don't  think  neces- 
sarily that  the  international  communism  Is 
aggressive  in  that  sense,  although  it  some- 
times is  aggressive.  But  you  know,  the 
United  States  is  sometimes  aggressive,  and 
you  see  the  actions  of  the  United  States  In 
Vietnam  are  not  merely  actions  taken  In  re- 
sponse to  aggression.  We've  been  trying  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  right  since 
this  dispute  began — this  argument  began. 
We  asked  Mr.  Kissinger  whether  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment accepted  the  Geneva  settlement.  If 
they  accepted  It.  the  war  might  never  have 
started. 

There  would  be  no  necessity  to  resist  in- 
ternational communism  In  Vietnam;  and 
Incidentally,  what  right  has  the  United 
States  to  say  tliat  we're  going  to  pick  on 
Vietnam  for  carrying  out  your  crusade 
against  International  communism.  What 
right  have  yov  got  to  pick  on  Vietnam,  only 
If  you  can  claim  that  there  was  an  aggres- 
sion that  you  had  every  right  to  resist,  but 
you've  never  been  prepared  to  take  this  be- 
fore any  International  tribunal  whatsoever 
for  them  to  Judge.  Moreover,  Professor  Kis- 
singer would  not  tell  us  whether  the  U.S. 
Government,  his  own  government,  accepted 
the  Geneva  settlement  or  not.  He  said  they 
should  accept  It.  Well,  I  agree,  they  should. 
Why  don't  they?  He  said  It  was  his  Impres- 
sion that  the  U.S.  Government  does  accept 
it.  I  think  for  an  expert  of  Professor  Kis- 
singer's eminence  to  say  that  It's  his  impres- 
sion that  they  accept  It — why  does  not  the 
United  States  say  quite  clearly  they  will 
accept  the  whole  of  the  Geneva  settlement. 
If  they  did  that,  then  I  think  we  would  make 
progress  toward  real  negotiations  and  an 
escape  from  the  present  confrontation,  which 
certainly  will  spread  International  commu- 
nism much  more  likely  than  It  will  kill  It. 
Mr.  COLLINGWOOD.  Now.  I  don't  want  to 
turn  this  Into  just  a  debate  between  Michael 
Foot  and  Henry  Kissinger.  I'd  like  to  get 
some  of  the  students  In,  but  I  think  I  really 
must  let  Professor  Kissinger  have  a  chance 
to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Kissinger.  I  used  the  words,  "it  Is  my 
Impression"  In  deference  to  the  debating 
skill  of  my  British  friends.  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment accepts  the  Geneva  settlement,  what- 
ever may  have  happened  in  the  past.  I  simply 
do  not  have  the  document  In  front  of  me  in 
case  I  am  challenged  to  produce  the  exact 
words. 

Mr.  COLLINGWOOD.  Now  let's  have  a  ques- 
tion from  the  London  studio,  but  let's  ad- 
dress this  one  to  one  of  the  students  and  not 
to  Professor  Kissinger. 

Mr.  Trout.  In  the  front  right  section,  you 
have  a  question? 

Question.  I  don't  mind  which  of  the 
American  students  answers  this  question. 
The  government  which  Invited  the  American 
troops  into  Vietnam  in  the  first  place  was 
not  a  democratically  elected  government. 
The  government  which  Is  now  supported  by 
the  American  troops  In  Vietnam  is  possibly 
even  less  democratic,  since  It  was  Installed  by 
a  military  coup  d'etat.  I  should  like  to 
know  the  legalistic  basis  on  which  the  Amer- 
ican Government  claims  to  be  Justified  In 
sending  troops  to  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CoLLiNGWooo.  They're  both  law  stu- 
dents, but  let's  have  Mr.  Tribe  answer  that. 


Mr.  TaiBE.  I  think  it's  important  to  re- 
member with  regard  to  the  particular  gov- 
ernments In  South  Vietnam  that  our  com- 
mitment Is  broader  than  a  commitment  to 
any  one  of  them;  but  with  regard  to  either 
the  government  of  Diem  or  the  government 
of  Marshal  Ky.  Bernard  Pall,  recognized  as 
an  objective.  Impartial  authority  on  this 
question,  points  out  that  at  least  9  out  of 
10  of  the  member  states  of  the  United  Na- 
tions have  no  greater  a  claim  to  legitimacy. 
It  Is  not  our  contention,  and  It  is  not 
the  position  of  the  United  States,  that  any 
particular  government  of  South  Vietnam  Is 
the  preordained  and  necessarily  legitimate 
representative  of  the  people.  That  Is  the 
contention  of  the  North  when  It  insists  that 
no  settlement  can  be  reached  which  does  not 
accept  the  Vietcong  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  as  prima  facie  the  representative 
of  the  people.  What  we  want  1b  to  ask  the 
people  that  question,  and  you  cannot  ask 
them  that  when  the  Vietcong  are  conducting 
terrorist  raids  within  Vietnam.  The  only 
reason  America  Is  In  Vietnam  Is  to  create 
a  condition  In  which  the  people  themselves 
can  constitute  a  truly  representative  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  COLLINGWOOD.  Now.  we  have  time  for 
a  very  quick  question  from  the  American 
audience,  and  a  very  quick  answer.  Question 
from  the  New  York  audience,  quickly. 

Mr.  DtJGAN.  Yes,  Charles,  In  section  A,  In 
the  second  row.  can  we  get  a  microphone 
down  to  the  second  gentleman  from  the  aisle, 
please 

Question.  A  question  directed  to  the 
American  team.  They  have  said  that  It  Is 
our  purpose  to  give  a  free  choice  to  the  Viet- 
namese people.  Let  us  attempt  to  exp>ose 
this  hypocrisy.  As  long  as  there  is  a  chance, 
which  Is  now  good,  that  we  will  lose  those 
elections,  we  will  not  permit  them. 

Mr.  COLLINGWOOD.  Quick  answer,  Mr. 
Shrum. 

Mr.  Shrcm.  We're  committed  to  democ- 
racy, and  as  long  as  we're  committed  to  self- 
determination  In  Vietnam,  all  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  to  do  Is  agree  to  free  Inter- 
nationally supervised  elections,  and  we  will 
hold  them. 

Mr.  COLLINGWOOD.  Thank  you  very  much. 
We'll  be  back  with  more  of  this  transatlan- 
tic debate  on  "Town  Meeting  of  the  World" 
after  this  message. 

[  Announcement  ] 
Mr.  COLLINGWOOD.  Let's  have  some  more 
questions  now  from  the  audiences  both  In 
London  and  New  York,  addressed  to  the 
debaters  on  this  "Town  Meeting  of  the 
World."  I  think  it's  the  London  audiences 
turn.     A  questioner  from  London. 

Mr.  Trout.  The  gentleman  In  the 

Question.  Would  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
team  like  to  state  quite  clearly  whether  or 
not  the  United  States  would  accept  a  demo- 
cratically elected  Communist  government  In 
South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  COLLINGWOOD.  Mr.  Tribe. 
Mr.  Tribe.  The  answer  Is  yes.  The  United 
States  has  no  ambitions  in  South  Vietnam. 
We  have  no  interest  In  creating  an  outpost  of 
American  democracy  there.  However,  we 
think  It  Is  extremely  vmllkely  that  South 
Vietnam  would  be  the  first  nation  In  the 
history  of  the  world  to  accept  In  free  elec- 
tions a  Communist  government — unlikely 
not  only  because  of  the  1  million  people  who 
fled  the  Communist  government  from  the 
north,  but  unlikely  as  well  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  basic  traditions  in  Vietnam,  the 
traditions  of  land  ownership,  of  family  and 
of  religious  belief,  are  Inconsistent  with  the 
fundamental  tenets  of  communism.  Even 
If  It  were  true  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  had  some 
popularity.  It  Is  certainly  not  demonstrable 
that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  would.  In 
any  free  election,  elect  a  Communist  regime. 
But  I  emphasize,  our  purpose  Is  not  to  im- 
pose a  particular  government  on  South  Viet- 


nam.    Our  purpose  is  only  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  choose. 

Mr.    CoLXXNOwooD.  And    now    a    question 
from  the  New  York  audience. 

Mr.  DuGAN.  Yes,  Charles,  in  section  A  in 
the  front  row,  we  have  a  gentleman  right  by 
the  aisle,  if  we  can  get  a  microphone  to  him. 
Question.  I  address  my  question  to  Mr, 
Foot,  who  says  the  United  States  picks  on 
Vietnam,  and  to  Mr.  All.  who  says  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  South  Vietnam  sup- 
port the  Vietcong.  If  this  Is  true,  how  do 
you  explain  the  half  million  South  Viet- 
namese soldiers  who  have  been  fighting  and 
dying,  and  often  dying  valiantly,  for  their 
countrv;  and  how  do  you  explain  the  fact 
that  there  are  1  million  North  Vietnamese 
who  have  fled  their  country  and  are  now 
living  as  refugees  in  Saigon? 

Mr.  All  Yes,  111  answer  to  all  three  of 
your  points.  Point  No.  1,  how  do  I  say 
that  the  Vietcong  is  supported  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  Vietnam?  I  say  this 
because  It  has  been  admitted  by  every — 
almost  every — newspaper  correspondent  in 
Saigon  and.  indeed,  even  admitted  by  Mr. 
Kissinger.  When  he  returned  from  a  visit 
from  South  Vietnam  he  said  he  was  dis- 
tressed to  find  that  the  gulf  between  the 
Government  and  the  people  was  very  large. 
There's  more  evidence  for  this:  the  whole 
attempt  to  herd  people  Into  concentration 
camps  or  strategic  hamlets,  as  you  euphemis- 
tically call  them,  was  an  attempt  to  separate 
people  from  the  Vietcong,  an  attempt  which 
did  not  succeed.  And  also,  the  North  Viet- 
namese, according  to  every  American  report- 
er and  the  State  Department 

Mr.  COLLINGWOOD.  At  this  moment.  Mr. 
All.  I  must  interrupt  you  because  our  time 
is  running  out  and  I  want  to  ask  the  senior 
members  of  both  teams  for  a  brief  summa- 
tion of  the  debate  so  far.  And  let's  begin 
with  Mr.  Foot. 

Mr.  Foot.  Of  course,  all  of  us  must  be 
passionately  concerned  to  see  the  end  of 
this  appalling  war  and  I  am  glad  that  Pro- 
fessor Kissinger  has  said  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment now  accepts  the  Geneva  settlement 
of  1954.  I  dldnt  ask  him  that  as  a  kind  of 
trick  question.  I  wanted  genuinely  to  know, 
and  I  think  It  is  correct  that  they  have  said 
sometimes  that  they  do  accept  the  Geneva 
settlement.  Unfortunately,  they  may  have 
accepted  It  In  the  letter,  but  never  in  the 
spirit  This  very  weekend  we  have  Mr.  Rusk 
In  Paris  saying  United  States  still  wants 
peace  talks  on  Vietnam,  but  only  If  South 
Vietnam's  Independence  and  territorial  In- 
tegrity are  guaranteed.  In  other  words,  they 
are  still  saying  two  Vletnams.  That  is  con- 
trary to  the  Geneva  settlement.  The  Amer- 
icans refused  free  elections.  That  Is  con- 
trary to  the  Geneva  settlement.  The  Amer- 
icans are  obviously  refusing  to  neutralize  the 
area.  That  Is  contrary  to  the  Geneva  set- 
tlement. If  the  United  States  would  come 
forward  with  proposals  for  genuinely  seek- 
ing a  settlement  on  the  bapis  of  the  1954 
agreements,  then  we  could  begin  to  end  this 
appalling  horror  which.  If  It  continues, 
could  drag  not  merely  the  United  States  but 
the  whole  world  Into  nuclear  catastrophe. 

Mr.  COLLINGWOOD.  Sorry,  Mr.  Foot.  And 
now,  a  last  word.  1 -minute  summation  from 
Professor  Kissinger. 

Mr.  KisEiNCEH.  The  war  In  Vietnam  is  a 
tragic  and  desperate  effort.  I'm  distressed 
that  so  many  of  the  questions  seemed  to 
challenge  not  the  Judgment  but  the  motiva- 
tion of  American  policy.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  that  our  goal  is  and  should  be 
freedom  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to 
chart  their  own  future,  and  freedom  for  the 
people  of  all  of  Vietnam  to  determine  the 
future  of  their  country.  As  Americans,  we 
would  far  prefer  to  engage  in  tasks  of  con- 
struction. We  would  far  prefer  to  do  what 
President  Kennedy  said  in  his  Inaugural 
address,  that  to  those  people  In  the  huts  and 
villages  of  haU  the  globe,  we  pledge  our  best 
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effort*  to  belp  tbenuel'ves.  But  we  do  not 
bATe  tbe  choice  between  defenae  and  con- 
struction. Unless  we  can  do  both,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  do  either. 

Mr.  CoixiNGWooD.  Th&nJc  you  very  much. 
Thank  you,  gentlemen  of  Oxford  and  gentle- 
men from  Harvard,  for  an  hour's  Interesting 
and  provocative  debate.  This  Is  Charles 
CoUlngwood.     Good  night. 

ANNOtnrcn.  This  "Town  Meeting  of  the 
Wortd"  was  produced  In  cooperation  with  the 
Brltlsb  Broadcasting  Corporation,  uMng  the 
facllltlea  of  the  Barly  Bird  communications 
satellite.  The  Oxford  students  and  Mr. 
Foot  were  seen  from  a  BBC  studio  In  London. 
The  two  Harvard  students  and  Professor 
Klaslnger  were  seen  from  a  CBS  studio  In 
New  Tork.  We  wish  to  thank  the  Oxford 
Union  and  universities  in  the  New  Tork  area 
for  their  cooperation  In  helping  us  to  select 
the  student  audiences  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

RESERVATION  OP  CERTAIN  PUBLIC 
LANDS  FOR  A  NATIONAL  WILD 
RIVERS  SYSTEM 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending 
business,  which  Is  S.  1446. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1446),  to  reserve  public 
lands  for  a  National  Wild  Rivers  System, 
to  provide  a  procedure  for  adding  addi- 
tional public  lands  and  other  lands  to 
the  system,  and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  VIETNAM  CONFLICT 

Mr.  YODNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  most  pressing  problem  facing  our 
Nation  and  the  world  today  Is  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  I  hope  our  President  will  con- 
tinue to  strike  out  boldly  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  this  bitter  conflict.  Bona 
fide  peace  negotiations  mean  concessions 
by  us,  concessions  by  the  Vietcong  and  a 
oease-flre  with  no  one  an  abject  loser  and 
no  one  an  arrogant  winner.  Unless 
there  Is  a  negotiated  settlement.  Amer- 
ican OI's  are  Ukely  to  be  fighting  and 
dying  In  Vietnam  until  1980. 

President  Johnson  Is  to  be  commended 
for  directing  a  pause  In  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  But  standing  alone, 
this  la  not  enough. 

In  his  outstanding  state  of  the  Union 
message,  the  President  set  forth  our 
goals  In  Vietnam  when  he  said: 

We  SMk  neither  territory  nor  bases,  eco- 
nomic domination  or  military  alliance  In 
Vietnam.  We  flght  for  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  that  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam ahould  be  able  to  choose  their  own 
couzva.  choose  It  In  tree  elections  without 
violence,  without  terror,  and  without  fear. 
Tbe  people  of  aU  Vietnam  should  make  a 
free  decision  on  the  great  question  of  reunl- 
flcatl<m. 

We  have  also  made  It  clear  from  Hanoi  to 
New  Tork  that  there  are  no  arbitrary  limits 
to  our  search  for  peace.  We  stand  by  tbe 
Geneva  agreements  of  1954  and  1963.  We 
will  meet  at  any  conference  table.  We  will 
dlseoaa  any  proposals — 4  points  or  14  or  40 — 
and  we  wUl  consider  the  views  of  any  group. 
We  will  work  for  a  ceaae-flre  now,  or  once 
discussions  have  begun. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  goals 
set  by  our  President.  However,  because 
In  the  iMSt  there  have  been  conflicting 
statements  by  our  officials  on  our  sup- 
port for  the  Geneva  aeoords,  on  nego- 
tiations with  the  Vietcong,  and  on  free 


elections,  we  must  further  clarify  our 
war  aims  and  negotiating  position. 

We  should  clearly  announce  our  will- 
ingness to  seek  a  settlement  based  on  the 
1954  Gteneva  accords  providing  neutral- 
ity, self-determination,  and  free  elections 
for  Vietnam.  The  Geneva  accords  which 
we  agreed  to  but  did  not  sign  state  that 
"the  military  demarcation  line  at  the 
17th  parallel  is  provisional  and  should 
not  in  any  way  be  considered  as  consti- 
tuting a  political  or  territorial  bound- 
ary." Historically,  there  is  no  North 
and  South  Vietnam. 

We  should  Indicate  explicitly  our  read- 
iness to  participate  in  negotiations  with 
all  parties  involved — I  mean  with  dele- 
gates of  the  Vietcong.  or  National  Liber- 
ation Front,  so-called.  We  should  agree 
to  abide  by  the  results  of  a  peaceful,  free 
election  by  the  people  of  Vietnam  of  their 
own  Government,  their  own  leaders,  and 
their  own  destiny.  I  know  our  CIA  ofH- 
clals  In  Vietnam  and  Prime  Minister  Ky, 
of  the  Saigon  government  oppose  an 
armistice  at  this  time.  Our  President 
should  overrule  their  views  along  with 
those  of  the  Curtis  LeMays. 

If  our  President  moves  decisively  for 
such  peace  our  people  will  support  him. 
If  Instead,  he  approves  steadily  expand- 
ing military  involvement,  he  will  please 
our  militarists,  and  warhawks  In  Con- 
gress. Then  in  the  1966  congressional 
elections  and  in  1968,  as  casualty  lists 
mount,  some  Republican  politicians,  now 
urging  acceleration  of  the  war  by  bomb- 
ing Hanoi  and  Haiphong  and  even  Red 
China,  will  be  the  first  to  denounce  this 
as  "Lyndon's  war." 

Were  we  to  bomb  Hanoi  and  Haiphong, 
thousands  of  Vietnamese  civilians  in- 
cluding women  and  children  would  be 
killed  and  wounded.  If  we  failed  to  de- 
stroy all  the  war  planes  of  North  Viet- 
nam some  might  bomb  Saieon.  and  ele- 
ments of  the  North  Vietnamese  army, 
numbering  some  400,000,  would  cross  the 
demilitarized  zone  and  invade  South 
Vietnam. 

Pentagon  gossip  reports  plans  to  bomb 
Haiphong  and  Hanoi  followed  by  an  am- 
phibious landing  at  Haiphong  and  then 
"bombing  Red  China  back  into  the  stone 
age."  That,  to  quote  Gen.  Curtis  Le- 
May.  Let  us  hope  President  Johnson 
rejects  these  proposals  Bombing  Hanoi 
would  be  compared  with  the  Nazi  bomb- 
ing of  Guernica  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 
Furthermore,  no  one  can  accurately  fore- 
cast just  how  damaging  the  reaction 
would  be.  It  would  certainly  at  least 
outweigh  any  possible   military  gain. 

Prom  September  28  to  last  October  20 
I  was  in  southeast  Asia  most  of  the  time. 
I  went,  looked,  and  listened.  Very  soon 
I  learned  we  are  involved  in  a  civil  war 
over  there.  In  South  Vietnam  I  was  at 
every  airbase  except  one — traveling 
through  the  entire  area  by  helicopter, 
airplane,  and  Jeep.  It  Is  my  considered 
Judgment  that  South  Vietnam  Is  of  no 
strategic  Importance  whatever  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States.  Further- 
more, the  fact  Is  that  the  conflict  raging 
In  Vietnam  Is  a  civil  war.  General 
Westmoreland  stated  to  me  that  the  bulk 
of  the  Vietcong  fighting  In  South  Viet- 
nam were  born  and  reared  In  South  Viet- 
nam.   General    Stilwell,    in    Thailand, 


went  further.  He  stated  that  80  per- 
cent of  the  Vietcong  fighting  in  the  Me- 
kong Delta  area  south  of  Saigon,  were 
born  and  reared  in  that  area.  They  were 
not  Infiltrators  or  Communists  from  the 
North. 

No  matter  how  often  we  profess  our 
intention  to  defend  freedom  in  Vietnam, 
the  Increasing  escalation  of  the  war  is 
raising  grave  doubts  throughout  Asia  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  our  policy.  Attacks  with  sophisticated 
weapons  on  unsophisticated  and  illiterate 
Asians  are  building  a  vast  reservoir  of 
an tl -Americanism  and  misunderstanding 
of  our  country  among  the  masses  of  the 
people  in  Asia. 

A  military  surrender  to  the  United 
States  will  never  produce  acceptance  of 
American  presence  in  Asia  by  most 
Asians.  It  would  be  a  legacy  of  ill  wHl 
which  we  should  not  leave  to  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans.  Until  Asiatics 
show  more  interest  in  defending  them- 
selves, then  unilateral  American  involve- 
ment in  Asia  Is  doomed  to  failure.  The 
ugly  reality  is  that  for  the  most  part  it  is 
American  OI's  who  are  fighting  and  dy- 
ing in  Vietnam  for  the  tUleged  defense  of 
freedom  in  Asia.  Do  we  Americans  have 
a  mandate  from  Almighty  God  to  police 
the  entire  world? 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  said  on 
September  3,  1963,  shortly  before  his 
assassination : 

I  don't  think  that  iinless  a  greater  effort 
Is  made  by  the  Government  to  win  popular 
support  that  the  war  can  be  won  out  there. 
In  the  final  analysis,  It  is  their  war.  They 
are  the  ones  who  have  to  win  It  or  lose  It 
We  can  help  them,  we  can  give  them  equip- 
ment, we  can  send  our  men  out  there  as  ad- 
visers, but  they  have  to  win  It — the  people 
of  Vietnam — against  the  Communists.  We 
are  prepared  to  continue  to  assist  them,  but 
I  don't  think  that  the  war  can  be  won  un- 
less the  people  support  the  effort,  and.  In  my 
opinion.  In  the  last  2  months  the  Govern- 
ment has  gotten  out  of  touch  with  the  people. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
when  President  Kennedy  made  that 
statement  in  September  of  1963.  we  had 
been  in  Vietnam  for  practically  a  decade? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Yet,  at  the  end  of 
10  years  of  assistance  of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding vast  sums  of  money,  we  had  a 
situation  that  was  deteriorating;  and  It 
was  clear  then,  was  it  not.  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam,  either  the 
puppet  government  that  we  had  installed 
there,  or  Its  successors  after  various 
coups  were  out  of  touch  with  the  needs 
of  the  people,  were  uninterested  in  those 
needs,  and  were  doing  little  or  nothing 
to  bring  about  the  reforms  which  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  had  made  conditional 
upon  our  giving  them  aid  for  10  years 
previously?   Is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  That  is  true, 
of  course. 

Mr.  GRUENXNO.  Is  that  not  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  folly  of  our  policies 
there? 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
on  our  initial  commitment  to  South  Viet- 
nam made  by  President  Elsenhower  in 
1954  in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  South 
Vietnam  stated : 

I  am  Instructing  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor to  examine  with  you  how  an  intelligent 
program  of  American  aid  can  serve  to  assist 
Vietnam  In  Its  present  hour  of  trial. 

He  added: 

The  purpose  of  this  offer  Is  to  assist  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  In  developing  and 
maintaining  a  strong,  viable  state  capable 
cf  resisting  attempted  subversion  or  aggres- 
sion through  military  means.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment hopes  that  such  aid.  combined  with 
your  own  continuing  efforts,  will  contribute 
effectively  toward  an  Independent  Vietnam 
endowed  with  a  strong  government. 

That  was  a  very  "iffy"  commitment 
made  by  President  Eisenhower. 

Can  anyone  claim  that  Prime  Minister 
Ky.  of  South  Vietnam,  who  himself  was 
born  and  reared  in  Hanoi,  heads  a 
strong,  viable  state?  He  could  not  re- 
main in  power  1  week  except  for  the  op- 
erations of  our  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  the  support  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

To  justify  sending  a  military  advisory 
group  to  Vietnam  and  increasing  its  size 
from  327  in  1953  to  685  in  1961,  President 
Eisenliower  on  April  7,  1954,  said: 

The  loss  of  Indochina  will  cause  the  fall 
of  southeast  Asia  like  a  set  of  dominoes. 

That  was  in  the  Stalin  era.  Today. 
there  is  no  bitter  cold  war  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  as 
when  Stalin  was  dictator.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  no  longer  a  "have  not"  nation. 
It  is  veering  toward  capitalism.  Its  lead- 
ers and  the  Russian  people  seek  coexist- 
ence instead  of  coannihilation.  Moscow 
and  Peiping  are  now  in  bitter  conflict. 
This  domino  theory  has  been  completely 
discredited. 

Red  China  is  a  paper  dragon.  It  is 
overrat.ed  as  a  great  power.  It  has  crude 
nuclear  capability,  that  is  true.  How- 
ever, It  wUl  take  at  least  5  or  10  years 
before  it  will  have  the  know-how  to  de- 
liver any  nuclear  warheads  on  targets. 
Its  air  force  is  inferior.  It  has  no  surface 
navy  except  a  few  torpedo  boats  and 
gunboats — no  modern  transports — noth- 
ing except  thousands  of  junks.  It  is  an 
agrarian  nation,  with  85-percent  of  Its 
population  engaged  in  agriculture.  On 
the  Pacific,  under  the  Pacific,  and  in  the 
air,  we  have  a  more  powerful  Navy,  sub- 
marine fleet,  and  Air  Force  than  ar  the 
nations  of  the  world  combined. 

Red  China  does  have  a  huge  land 
army.  The  elephant  can  flght  neither 
the  eagle  nor  the  whale.  As  General 
MacArthur  in  his  "Reminiscences" 
stated: 

Anyone  In  favor  of  sending  American 
eround  troops  to  flght  on  Chinese  soil  should 
liave  his  head  examined. 

Can  anyone  claim  that  we  would  lose 
face  and  that  our  prestige  in  Asia  would 
be  damaged  were  we  to  withdraw  from 
"lis  conflict?  France  was  bled  white 
auring  the  8 -year  struggle  to  save  her 
vast    colonial    empire    in    Indo-Cliina. 


France  became  a  greater  £uid  more  pow- 
erful nation  following  her  withdrawal 
from  what  is  now  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam, Cambodia,  and  Laos.  Further- 
more, did  De  Gaulle  lose  face  or  prestige 
when  he  surrendered  Algeria,  that  vast 
domain  larger  than  France?  A  great 
nation  like  ours  does  not  lose  face  by 
withdrawing  from  a  miserable  war.  We 
have  lost  face  by  messing  around  with  it 
in  the  first  place. 

The  winds  of  freedom  are  blowing 
across  the  China  Sea  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  world  in  a  manner  and 
to  an  extent  almost  beyond  belief. 
Surely  we  should  not  respond  with  our 
Armed  Forces  whenever  the  winds  of 
change  strike  a  country  In  southeast  Asia 
or  in  Africa  or  elsewhere  outside  our 
hemisphere  and  sphere  of  influence.  In 
Vietnam  the  security  of  the  United  States 
is  not  the  issue.  Saigon  is  not  and  never 
will  be  an  outpost  defending  Seattle. 
Vietnam  very  definitely  is  of  no  strategic 
importance  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

We  should  have  long  since  learned  that 
the  outcome  of  a  guerrilla  war  in  the 
swamps,  jungles,  and  highlands  of  south- 
east Asia  does  not  threaten  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  We  should,  if  we 
wish,  give  money,  food,  or  guns,  giving 
this  aid  from  afar.  We  should  withdraw 
from  implicating  ourselves  so  deeply  into 
this  conflict  converting  it  into  an  Ameri- 
can war. 

Tills  steaming  jungle  where  thousands 
of  American  GI's  have  already  been 
afflicted  with  malaria  and  other  jungle 
diseases  is  the  worst  place  In  the  world 
for  us  to  wage  a  ground  war. 

Americans  should  not  blindly  accept 
the  propaganda  coming  from  Washing- 
ton. If  mistakes  are  compounded  on 
mistakes,  then  the  conflict  will  be  ex- 
panded and  escalated. 

In  my  judgment,  our  national  interest 
requires  a  redirection  of  our  policy  In 
Asia.  We  should  not  be  the  sole  defend- 
ers of  freedom  as  we  deflne  freedom  In 
Asia.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  our 
CIA  should  take  a  back  seat  when  it 
comes  to  formulating  foreign  policy.  I 
hope  that  President  Johnson  will  reassert 
that  civilian  authority  must  remain  su- 
preme over  military  authority.  The  men 
who  wrote  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provided  that  civilian  authority  in 
this  Nation  must  always  be  supreme  over 
the  military.    We  should  adhere  to  that. 

Any  forces  we  have  in  Vietnam  should 
be  only  part  of  the  forces  of  many  na- 
tions under  the  United  Nations  and  for 
peacekeeping  and  not  warmaking  pur- 
poses. 

Vietnam  is  a  land  of  breathtaking  sea- 
coasts,  green  jungles,  fertile  rice  paddles, 
picturesque  mountains — a  lovely  Garden 
of  Eden  converted  Into  a  hell  on  earth 
by  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

I  have  just  quoted  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster]  who  revisited  the  scene  of  his 
youth  in  the  early  part  of  World  War  n 
when  he  served  as  a  marine  in  Vietnam. 

Let  it  not  be  written  by  future  his- 
torians that  American  ooys  died  need- 
lessly In  far  distant  jungles  because  of 
weakness  of  diplomats  and  Indifference 
of  politicians.     I  wish  I  had  as  much 


confidence  in  the  skill  and  intelligence 
of  our  diplomats  in  trying  to  settle  this 
war  as  I  do  in  the  bravery  and  high 
competence  of  our  soldiers  fighting  the 
war. 

The  primary  reason  for  our  being  In 
Vietnam  today  is  our  stubborn  refusal 
to  admit  a  mistake  in  our  attempt  to 
make  Vietnam  a  pro-American  and  an 
anti-Chinese  state.  More  than  anything 
else,  we  are  fighting  to  avoid  admitting 
failure.  As  Walter  Lippmann  bluntly  put 
it,  "We  are  fighting  to  save  face." 

The  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
said,  "Transforming  Vietnam  into  a 
Western  redoubt  is  ridiculous." 

Sallust.  the  Roman  historian,  about 
40  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour 
wrote : 

It  is  always  easy  to  begin  a  war.  but  very 
difficult  to  stop  one,  since  Its  beginning  and 
end  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  same 
man. 

That  is  true  now  as  it  was  then. 
President  Johnson  deserves  praise  for 
ordering  a  holiday  in  bombing  North 
Vietnam  while  his  executive  department 
officials  are  seeking  to  secure  an  armistice 
and  cease-fire  at  the  conference  table 
with  representatives  of  the  Vietcong  or 
National  Liberation  Front,  so-called,  and 
Hanoi. 

We  Americans  should  not  be  so  much 
interested  in  sa\1ng  face  as  In  saving 
lives. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ohio  on 
his  forthright,  penetrating  speech.  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
statements  that  have  been  made  in  Con- 
gress on  the  war  In  Vietnam.  It  deserves 
the  widest  attention.  I  am  happy  to  wel- 
come the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  the  ranks 
of  those  of  us  who  feel  and  for  nearly  2 
years  have  stated  that  our  military  In- 
volvement there  is  folly  and  represents  a 
tragic  mistake,  perhaps  the  most  tragic 
ever  made  by  this  country.  As  pointed 
out  in  the  report  of  our  distinguished 
majority  leader,  an  expert  on  southeast 
Asia,  and  our  colleagues  who  went  to 
South  Vietnam  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  that  unless  we  can  bring  the  war 
to  an  end  at  the  conference  table  there 
appears  no  prospect  except  more  and 
more  destruction  and  killing.  I  think 
we  should  get  out  in  the  best  way  pos- 
sible and  admit  that  we  made  a  mistake. 
Individuals  who  do  this  are  honored. 
Great  nations  find  it  harder  to  do. 

I  applaud  President  Johnson  for  the 
efforts  he  is  making  for  peace,  but  I  feel 
he  is  handicapped  by  some  needlessly 
unqualified  verbal  commitments  he  has 
made. 

Three  Presidents  did  not,  as  President 
Johnson  has  indicated— I  think  he  is 
mistaken  in  this — promise  military  aid 
and  establish  thereby  a  national  pledge. 
President  Eisenhower  offered  only  eco- 
nomic aid.  provided  certain  reforms  were 
made.  As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  fMr. 
YoTTNc]  pointed  out.  it  was  a  very  "iffy" 
offer,  and  was  contingent  upon  improve- 
ment and  reforms  in  the  then  Diem  gov- 
ernment— reforms  which  never  took 
place. 

During  the  6  years  of  President  Elsen- 
hower in  the  White  House,  there  was  no 
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military  Involvement,  that  Is.  no  Ameri- 
cans were  sent  Into  combat,  only  a  mili- 
tary mission  with  an  advisory  role.  Un- 
der President  Kennedy,  we  sent  military 
advisers,  and  President  Kennedy  con- 
tinued to  maintain  that  it  was  South 
Vietnam's  war — and  that  they  had  to 
win  it.  It  has  been  only  in  the  past  year 
that  we  have  become  involved  with  our 
troops  in  combat — a  tragic  mistake. 

I  hope  the  speech  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  delivered  will  have  wide 
circulation. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President 
I  thank  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska.  Contrary  to  what  we 
sometimes  read  in  the  press,  the  Viet- 
nam issue  was  debated  in  the  Senate  dur- 
ing the  past  year ;  and  as  we  settle  down 
to  the  final  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
the  debate  Is  renewed.  There  is  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  among  Senators. 

It  is  going  to  be  a  good  thing  that  all 
Senators  debate  this  pressing  problem, 
the  greatest  problem  before  the  country 
at  this  time,  and  express  their  views. 

Mr.  President,  supplementary  to  what 
I  have  said.  I  have  a  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  Thomas  A.  Gianfagna, 
of  841  Alhambra  Road,  Cleveland,  a  vali- 
ant .young  constituent  of  mine.  I  do  not 
know  hlfti  personally,  but  he  wrote  me 
as  follows: 

DsAB  Senator  Young:  I  have  followed  with 
great  Interest  your  views  on  the  situation  In 
Vietnam.  As  an  ex-GI  Just  recently  granted 
the  blessing  of  rebirth  Into  civilian  life  and 
as  a  veteran  of  2  months  service  In  the  cen- 
tral highlands  of  Vietnam  with  the  Ist  Cav- 
alry Division.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
agree  with  you  99  percent. 

As  you  say,  we  are  not  the  policeman  of 
the  world.  As  you  say,  the  situation  In  Viet- 
nam Is  more  a  civil  war  than  a  war  of  aggree- 
slon  or  rubverslon.  Thank  you  for  saying 
It  so  loudly. 

Thank  you  again. 
Youra  truly, 

Thomas  A.  Gianfagna. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  beUeve  I  heard 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
state  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land had  visited  Vietnam  during  World 
Warn. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  did  so— inad- 
vertently.    I  meant  Okinawa. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor, because  I  was  in  Vietnam  only  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  where  the 
three  of  us  spent  some  time.  My  world 
war  service  took  me  to  Espiritu  Santos, 
Guadalcanal.  Ulithi,  Eniwetok,  Guam, 
and  Okinawa,  but  not  until  recently  was 
I  in  Vietnam. 

My  own  observations  are  somewhat 
different  from  those  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  but  I  appreciate  the  deep  sincerity 
with  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
expressed  his  point  of  view. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  greatly  re- 
spect the  Senator  from  Maryland  who 
is  a  great  Senator.  He  is  one  of  the  he- 
roes of  World  War  n.  and  he  has  a  fine 
record  in  the  Senate.  It  was  a  slip  of 
the  tongue  when  I  used  the  word  "Viet- 
nam" for  "Okinawa."  because  I  knew  he 


was  with  the  Marines  who  conquered 
Okinawa  in  World  War  II. 

I  had  two  sons,  both  of  whom  served 
in  the  Paciflc,  and  I  know  something 
about  the  hardships  of  those  fine  young 
men  who,  some  22  and  23  years  ago, 
fought  for  their  country  in  the  Paciflc. 

Whenever  I  see  a  marine  like  Dan 
Brewster,  of  Maryland,  who  fought 
there,  I  feel  like  taking  off  my  hat  to  him. 
Of  course,  I  readily  accept  the  fact  that 
both  he  and  Senator  Cannon  have  views 
and  conclusions  somewhat  different  from 
mine.  I  know  both  of  them  and  many 
other  Senators  will  express  those  views 
later  this  year. 

It  was  not  a  correct  statement  for  any- 
one to  assert  that  the  Vietnam  situation 
and  the  conflict  there  had  not  been  de- 
bated in  the  last  Congress;  and  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  it  will  be  fully  debated  in 
the  final  session  of  this  Congress.  It 
deserves  to  receive  more  attention  and  no 
doubt  will  receive  more  attention,  than 
any  other  issue. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


BILLBOARDS 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  Congress  enacted  the  so-called  bill- 
board bill,  or  highway  beautiflcation  bill, 
which  many  of  us  criticized  vigorously 
and  tried  to  correct  in  many  different 
ways  in  order  to  make  it  a  workable  law. 

I  do  not  believe  the  purpose  of  any- 
one in  this  area  is  too  different.  My 
own  record  in  that  regard,  when  this 
first  matter  came  up.  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  Richard  Neuberger,  is  very 
clear.  The  two  of  us  supported  the  meas- 
ure on  the  floor  at  that  time. 

However,  as  everyone  knows,  the  bill 
was  hastily  rewritten  over  the  weekend 
and  did  not  reflect  the  bill  which  the 
committee  had  reported,  nor  did  it  re- 
flect, in  my  opinion,  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate,  although  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  voted  for  It. 

A  tremendous  amount  of  pressure  was 
brought  on  the  Senate  from  down  the 
street,  and  it  was  changed  when  it  was 
taken  up.  As  a  consequence,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  many  times  since,  it  is  filled 
with  faults.  It  is  filled  with  errors,  and 
it  will  have  to  be  rewritten  completely 
someday. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  writ- 
ten by  William  Logan  and  appearing  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News  of  December 
10,  1965,  which  points  out  a  few  of  the 
problems  that  are  beginning  to  rise  in 
our  own  State,  although  it  refers  to 
other  States  in  this,  as  a  result  of  the 
hasty  and  ill-considered  action  that  was 
taken  on  that  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair  i.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  article  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

Colorado  Billboard  Controls  Examined  bt 
Pbderal    Courts 

(By  William  Logan.  Rocky  Mountain   News 
writer) 

The  courts  are  going  to  have  to  decide 
whether  Colorado  and  21  other  States  that 
have  championed  highway  bUIboard  controls 


now  face  a  proepect  of  being  penalized  In 
Federal  funds  for  their  efforts.  State  highway 
department  of&clals  believe. 

Colorado  was  among  States  that  agreed 
under  the  original  1958  Federal  law  to  use  its 
police  powers  to  control  signboards  under 
Federal  standards.  Ijast  spring's  legislature 
enacted  a  law  to  control  blUboards  that  be- 
came effective  July  1 . 

The  new  highway  beauty  bUl  of  the  John- 
son administration,  enacted  after  the  Colo- 
rado law  became  effective,  "requires  "Just 
compensation"  be  paid  to  bUlboard  owners 
when  signs  are  removed. 

The  Federal  Government  will  pay  75  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  removing  signs  and  States 
must  pay  25  percent,  under  the  Federal  law. 

can  be  penalized 

Any  State  that  refuses  to  pay — cr  that  re- 
fuses to  control  billboards — can  be  penalized 
up  to  10  percent  of  its  Federal  road  funds, 
under  the  new  U.S.  law. 

Many  of  the  States  that  earlier  enacted 
antlblUboard  legislation  have  listed  the  signs 
as  public  nuisances  and  have  laws  that  pro- 
hibit payments  to  owners  for  removal  of 
nuisances. 

Colorado.  In  a  series  of  notices  just  going 
Into  the  mails  to  owners  of  signs  found  in 
violation  by  the  highway  department.  Is  di- 
recting the  owners  to  remove  them. 

The  State  isn't  planning  to  pay  costs  for 
removal,  but  Isn't  terming  them  nuisances 
either.  The  notices  merely  state  the  signs 
are  In  violation  cf  the  new  State  law  and 
ask  their  removal. 

MOST     NOTICES 

Darren  Vail,  highway  department  main- 
tenance engineer,  said  most  of  the  notices 
mailed  thus  far  concern  signboards  erected 
since  the  law  took  effect  "and  are  clearly  in 
violation." 

Notices  will  be  mailed  shortly  to  owners 
of  signs  put  up  earlier,  ordering  their  re- 
moval, he  said.  Each  highway  department 
maintenance  district  is  charged  with  enforc- 
ing the  law  In  Its  territory. 

Vail  believes  the  fact  Colorado  is  Just  be- 
ginning to  enforce  its  law  probably  will  mean 
the  State  can  receive  75  percent  of  sign  re- 
moval costs  from  the  Federal  Government. 

But  it's  up  to  the  courts  to  decide  the 
whole  course  of  the  antibillboard  legislation, 
he  said. 

A  test  case  Is  pending  in  Denver  District 
Court  involving  a  sign  on  Interstate  High- 
way SOS,  about  5  miles  northeast  of  Brush, 
a  section  of  Interstate  highway  that  opened 
this  fall  along  new  right  of  way. 

UNREASONABLE? 

Fred  Efken,  motel  operator  and  plaintiff, 
represented  by  Denver  Lawyer  C.  Hamilton 
Evans,  charges  the  State's  antibillboard  law 
is  an  unreasonable  Invasion  of  private  rights, 
deprives  persons  of  use  of  property  without 
due  process  of  law,  is  unconstitutional  and 
is  an  unlawful  delegation  of  legislative  power 
to  an  administrative  body. 

Vail  said  the  question  of  whether  the 
highway  department  will  have  to  compen- 
sate owners  for  their  costs  of  removing  signs 
also  is  raised  through  the  suit. 

ELIMINATE     PROBLEM 

The  Wisconsin  Highway  Commission 
brought  up  the  compensation  problem  re- 
cently when  It  asked  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  If  Wisconsin  would  be  penalized 
for  not  compensating  sign  owners  whose  bill- 
boards were  scheduled  for  removal  before 
the  new  Federal  law  went  into  effect. 

BPR  assured  Wisconsin  that  billboards 
termed  Illegal  under  State  law  can  be  torn 
down  without  any  compensation  to  their 
owners. 

Wisconsin  ISemocratlc  Senators  Willum 
PaoxMOuc  and  Qatloxo  Nelson  are  planning 
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to  try  to  eliminate  the  problem  by  intro- 
ducing amendments  to  klU  out  the  com- 
pensation provisions  in  the  Federal  law. 

A  BPR  official  told  reporters  In  Washing- 
ton the  new  Federal  law  shatters  State  police 
powers. 

If  a  State  must  pay  for  removal  of  a  sign 
termed  a  nuisance,  he  asked,  why  shouldn't 
It  pay  the  owner  to  close  a  house  of  prostitu- 
tion, also  a  public  nuisance? 

Other  States  with  billboard  control  laws 
are  Ohio,  Illinois,  New  Hampshire,  California, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Hawaii, 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  New  York, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Ver- 
mont, Virginia,  Washington,  and  West 
Virginia. 

Vail  said  although  the  1958  Federal  law 
paid  States  a  bonus  of  one- half  of  1  percent 
of  its  Federal  highway  funds  for  enacting 
billboard  control  laws.  Colorado  didn't  re- 
move any  billboards  before  the  new  Federal 
law  replaced  It. 

B:aRLIER    ESTIMATES 

There  earlier  were  estimates  the  State 
could  receive  $400,000  to  $1  million  for  con- 
trolling billboards,  but  this  is  now  elimi- 
nated. Vail  said. 

He  said,  however,  BPR  officials  have  told 
the  highway  department  t,ie  present  Colo- 
rado law  appears  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
State  from  being  penalized  in  highway  funds 
under  the  new  Federal  statute. 

Enforcement  of  the  Colorado  law  is  placed 
with  the  highway  commission.  It  has  de- 
clared all  948  miles  of  the  State's  Interstate 
Highway  System  and  about  half  the  State's 
9,000  miles  of  State  highways  as  scenic  areas 
from  which  billboards  must  be  removed. 

After  the  commission's  declaration,  the 
highway  department  surveyed  all  highways 
in  the  State,  listing  signboards  in  violation. 
An  injunction  following  filing  of  the  suit 
halted  all  enforcement  operations  for  several 
weeks,  but  now  has  been  lifted. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  quote  particularly 
one  paragraph. 

A  BPR  official  told  reporters  In  Washington 
the  new  Federal  law  shatters  State  police 
powers. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
parts  of  the  bill  are  fiatly  and  uncontra- 
dictorily  unconstitutional,  and  we  shall 
have  to  do  on  this  bill  the  same  thing 
that  we  will  have  to  do  on  much  of  the 
legislation  passed  by  the  Congress  last 
session,  and  that  is  to  rewrite  it  at  a 
slower  pace  so  that  it  can  be  made 
workable. 


NATIONAL  WILD  RIVERS  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1446)  to  reserve  certain 
public  lands  for  a  National  Wild  Rivers 
System,  to  prove  a  procedure  for  adding 
public  lands  and  other  lands  to  the  sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill  before  the  Senate  is  S.  1446. 
May  I  inquire  if  the  Senate  is  now  out 
of  the  morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  pending  legisla- 
tion is  S.  1446.  and  it  pertains  to  na- 
tional wild  rivers.  The  title  is,  "To  re- 
serve certain  public  lands  for  a  national 
wild  rivers  system,  to  provide  a  procedure 
for  adding  additional  public  lands  and 
other  lands  to  the  system,  and  for  other 
purposes." 


This  comes  in  the  same  category  as 
much  legislation  we  have  had  during  the 
past  year.  The  bill  is  cosponsored  by 
quite  a  number  of  Senators.  I  have  not 
stopped  to  count  them  but  It  is  cospon- 
sored by  a  significant  number  of  Sena- 
tors. It  follows,  generally,  the  concept 
of  the  wilderness  measure,  as  it  proposes 
to  set  aside  certain  areas  of  the  country 
which  have  rivers  running  through  them 
which  are  essentially  of  the  wilderness 
tsrpe,  or  primitive  ts^pe  areas — and  I  am 
using  those  words  in  a  broad  general 
sense — and  to  retain  such  river  areas 
in  that  fashion  in  the  future. 

I  do  not  believe  any  member  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
has  any  quarrel  with  the  desirability  of, 
setting  aside  certain  areas  for  this  pur- 
pose. But  since  nearly  all  of  the  areas 
in  the  West  have  generally  the  same 
burden,  I  believe  it  pertinent  to  point 
out  the  problems  which  have  afflicted  the 
West  for  many  years  with  respect  to  wa- 
ter, with  which  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country  is  just  now  becoming  fully  ac- 
quainted. Because  there  are  problems 
in  this  bill  which  should  be  explored 
and  discussed,  and  because  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado to  be  in  his  own  State  next  week  on 
oflQclal  business — commitments  that 
have  been  made  for  some  time — I  wish 
to  discuss  one  or  two  of  these  matters 
veiT  briefly  today. 

On  page  14  of  the  bill,  section  2(b) 
reads:  ' 

DEFINITION  OF  WILD  RIVER  AREA 

(b)  A  Wild  river  area  eligible  to  be  In- 
cluded in  the  System  is  a  stream  or  section 
of  a  stream,  tributary,  or  river — and  the 
related  adjacent  land  area — that  should  be 
left  In  Its  free-flowing  condition,  or  that 
should  be  reftored  to  such  condition,  in  or- 
der to  promote  sound  water  conservation, 
and  promote  the  public  use  and  enjoyment 
of  the  scenic,  fish,  wildlife,  and  outdoor 
recreation   values. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  definition 
of  a  wild  river  area ;  and  no  matter  what 
language  occurs  in  connection  with  wild 
rivers  subsequently  in  the  biU,  we  cannot 
avoid  the  definition  of  a  wild  river  area 
as  set  forth  in  section  2(b)  in  these 
words — "that  should  be  left  in  its  free- 
flowing  condition  or  that  should  be  re- 
stored to  such  condition." 

That  is  a  cloud  on  anything  inserted 
in  the  bill  subsequently  as  an  invasion  of 
property  rights  in  water  and  the  owner- 
ship of  water  or  the  personal  property  or 
real  property  rights  of  an  individual  in 
the  right  to  use  that  water. 

This  matter  was  discussed  at  some 
length  in  the  committee,  and  when  I  say 
this  I  am  not  attempting  in  any  way  to 
try  to  belittle  the  efforts  of  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  who  whole- 
heartedly supported  this  bill.  But  the 
cold  facts  are  that  the  problems  Involved 
concern  not  only  all  of  the  national  wa- 
ter laws  that  we  have  or  laws  pertaining 
to  water,  but  they  involve  the  water  laws 
of  each  and  every  State  in  the  reclama- 
tion States  particularly,  which  will  be 
involved. 

It  might  be  significant  to  point  out 
generally  where  these  are. 


Section  3(a)  sets  up  five  areas,  two  in 
Idaho,  one  in  Oregon,  one  in  New  Mexico, 
and  one  in  Missouri. 

Then  as  we  read  through  the  bill,  we 
find  that  other  areas  are  set  up  for  study; 
namely,  Tennessee.  West  Virginia,  Wyo- 
ming, New  York,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Washington,  New  York,  and  Pennsylva- 
nia in  one  section,  Wisconsin,  Georgia, 
and  Florida  together,  and  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  again  together.  So  as  this 
subject  and  concept  progress,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  good  portion  of  the  country 
will  be  involved  in  the  questions  that  are 
raised  concerning  wild  river  areas.  As  I 
say,  they  are  raised  immediately  by  the 
definition  of  "wild  river  areas,"  to  which 
I  have  just  referred. 

I  shall  read  the  two  clauses  in  the  bill 
that  create  the  major  problem,  because  I 
think  they  are  highly  important.  The 
first  is  section  5(d),  which  is  as  follows: 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  States  and  the 
United  States  over  waters  of  any  stream  In- 
cluded in  a  wild  river  area  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  established  principles  of  law. 

That  is  the  jurisdiction.  I  continue  to 
read: 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any  tak- 
ing by  the  United  States  of  a  water  right 
which  is  vested  under  either  State  or  Federal 
law  at  the  time  such  river  Is  Included  in  the 
Wild  Rivers  System  shall  entitle  the  owner 
thereof  to  Just  compensation.  Nothing  In 
this  Act  shall  constitute  an  express  or  implied 
claim  or  denial  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  to  exemption  from  State 
water  laws. 

Section  5(h  >  reads  as  follows: 
Designation  of  any  stream  or  portion  there- 
of shall  not  be  construed  as  a  reservation 
of  the  waters  of  such  streams  for  purposes 
other  than  those  specified  in  this  Act,  or  In 
quantities  greater  than  necessary  to  accom- 
plish these  purposes. 

Minority  views  were  filed  with  respect 
to  the  bill.    The  minority  stated: 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  States  over  waters 
of  any  stream  Included  in  a  Wild  River  area 
should  not  be  affected  by  the  passage  of  this 
bin.  The  Federal  Government  should  be  re- 
quired to  comply  with  State  laws  when  ac- 
quiring water  rights  or  vested  interests 
therein. 

It  is  true  that  each  State  has  its  owTi 
provisions.  I  am  speaking  particularly 
of,  and  my  discussion  will  relate  particu- 
larly and  solely  to,  the  Western  States, 
not  to  the  water  law,  generally,  of  the 
Eastern  States  or  the  South. 

The  bill,  especially  the  two  paragraphs 
which  I  have  just  read,  together  with 
the  definition,  constitutes  an  imposition 
of  new  Federal  law  upon  water  rights  In 
the  river  or  rivers  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  may  establish  a  wild  river 
area.  I  should  like  to  cite  an  example, 
because  I  want  to  be  exact  as  to  what 
will  happen  or  what  could  happen  under 
the  bill  as  it  is  now  constituted. 

Assume  an  average  virgin  riverflow 
of  1,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second 
and  perfected  diversion  water  rights 
above  the  designated  wild  river  area  of 
300  cubic  feet  per  second  of  consumptive 
use,  including  credit  for  return  flow.  As- 
sume that  the  Secretary  makes  a  reserva- 
tion of  700  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second 
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for  the  wild  river  ares.  Of  course,  that 
would  be  below  the  prescribed  dlrerslcn 
rlght«.  What  would  happen  In  linear  of 
water  shortace? 

Let  us  assume  that  the  rlverflow  Is 
only  600  cubic  feet  per  second  In  a  par- 
ticular year  of  shortage.  The  purpose  of 
section  5(h)  of  the  bill,  on  page  27.  Is 
to  make  certain  that  the  Secretary  will 
not  reserve  more  water  than  is  necessary, 
and  that  the  water  will  be  open  to  ap- 
propriation once  It  has  left  the  wild  river 
area. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  Secretary  has 
made  a  finding  that  700  cubic  feet  a  sec- 
ond Is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the 
act.  Obviously,  under  the  example  I 
have  given,  where  the  river  has  a  flow 
of  only  600  cubic  feet  a  second.  It  Is  al- 
ready short  100  cubic  feet  per  second. 
Inasmuch  as  the  wild  river  area  was  es- 
tablished by  Federal  law,  which  has  de- 
clared certain  policies  relative  to  the 
maintenance  of  free-flowing  streams,  the 
courts  would  most  likely  determine  that 
a  superior  right  had  been  vested  in  the 
Secretary,  or  the  United  States,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Irrigators  have  had 
rights  adjudicated  and  decreed  for  many 
years.  Therefore,  the  Irrigators  up- 
stream from  the  wild  river  area  would 
not  be  permitted  to  divert  water,  since 
their  diversion  of  water  would  further 
diminish  the  flow  through  the  wild  river 
area,  which  Is  already  below  what  the 
Secretary  had  determined  to  be  the  nec- 
essary flow  through  the  wild  river. 

However,  because  of  section  5(h),  the 
Irrigator  downstream  from  the  wild  river 
would  still  be  able  to  divert  the  full  flow 
of  the  river  coming  out  of  the  wild  river 
area.  The  decreed  rights  of  the  irrigators 
upstream,  or  at  least  a  par^  of  them,  may 
be  senior  to  the  decreed  rights  of  those 
downstream  from  the  wild  river;  yet  in 
operation,  their  rights  are  made  junior 
to  all  the  Irrigators  downstream.  How- 
ever, they  are  not  actually  made  Junior 
by  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  bill  is 
drafted  and  written  in  such  a  way  that 
there  is  a  grave  question  whether  a  court 
could  so  find,  if  the  question  came  before 
It. 

Prom  what  I  have  said,  it  is  evident 
that  the  enactment  of  the  bill  in  Its  pres- 
ent form  would  do  tremendous  mischief 
to  established  water  law  and  could  do 
Irreparable  damage  to  vested  water 
rights — damage  which  may  or  may  not 
be  compensable.  Most  likely  it  would 
not  be  compensable,  since  a  drought  Is  an 
act  of  Ood. 

Furthermore,  the  downstream  irriga- 
tor would  have  his  water  right  Improved 
by  the  operation  of  law,  if  the  bill  be- 
came law. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  am  much  Interested 
In  what  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
saying  about  the  bill.  As  he  knows,  we 
have  worked  together  on  It  in  committee. 

Would  it  not  be  the  interpretation  of 
the  Senator  from  Ckilorado  that  any 
oommltments  made  against  our  river 
streams  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming  would 
be  subject  to  the  wild  river  bill,  even 
though  there  is  a  commitment  for  deliv- 


ery of  water  at  Lee  Perry  under  the 
Colorado  River  compact? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  believe  they  would. 
Actually,  if  there  should  be  an  att^npt 
to  establish  wild  river  areas  in  smy  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Colorado  River,  the 
effect,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  to  rewrite 
not  only  the  Colorado  River  compact,  but 
also  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
compact,  without  benefit  of  the  ptirtici- 
pation  of  the  States  which  are  parties  to 
them. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator's statement.  I  wanted  to  be  cer- 
tain that  that  was  made  adequately  plain 
for  the  Record. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming.  He  is 
a  valued  Member  of  this  body.  He  has 
practiced  law  in  WyominK  for  many 
years,  and  besides  having  had  a  dlstlD- 
gulshed  career  as  Governor  of  his  State 
and  OS  Senator,  he  is  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  and  capable  lawyers,  not 
only  in  Wyoming,  but  In  the  West,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  water  law,  which 
he  knows  so  well.  Therefore,  his  remarks 
are  well  founded  and  are  of  great  help 
tome. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  California  offered  an 
amendment  which  I  understand  is  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
I  can  understand  fully  why  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  would  be  satisfied  with 
this  particular  amendment. 

In  my  opinion — and  I  have  discussed 
this  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia— this  amendment  does  not  meet 
the  very  cb.jection  that  the  -enior  Sena- 
tor from  California  raised  repeatedly  in 
committee,  and  about  which  he  is  con- 
cerned. He  believes  that  this  amend- 
ment, if  agreed  to.  would  remove  his 
problems,  which  are  the  problems  I  have 
Just  been  discussing. 

The  amendment  which,  I  believe,  is 
printed,  or.  perhaps  it  will  be  offered 
and  printed  Monday,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  27,  line  9.  add  a  new  subsection 
(1) .  as  follows: 

"The  Jurisdiction  of  the  States  over  the 
waters  of  any  stream  included  In  a  wild 
river  area  shall  be  unaffected  by  this  Act 
to  the  extent  that  such  Jurisdiction  may 
be  exercised  without  impairing  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Act  or  Its  administration  " 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  a  lawyer 
concerned  with  water  matters  for  over 
35  years.  I  must  confess  that  this  par- 
ticular section  leaves  me  in  a  total  state 
of  confusion,  i  do  not  know  what  it 
means.  Of  one  thing  I  am  reasonably 
certain,  and  that  is  that  the  objectives 
which  the  senior  Senator  from  California 
wants  to  accomplish,  which  are  also  my 
objectives,  would  not  be  accomplished  by 
this  section.  This  amendment  would 
only  serve,  In  my  opinion,  to  further 
complicate  the  problems  that  will  now 
arise  as  we  discuss  this  matter. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  at  this  point 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  which 
would  provide  as  follows : 

AMENDMENT    NO.    473 

On  page  27,  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(1)  Other  provisions  of  this  Act  notwith- 
standing, whenever  either  Secretary  shall  re- 
serve any  portion  of  the  waters  of  a  stream 
for  the  purpoaea  of  this  Act  he  shaU  comply 


with  tb«  laws  of  the  State  with  respect  to 
water  and  water  rights,  and  any  rights  per- 
fected \mder  the  applicable  State  laws  shall 
be  subject  to  State  law  with  respect  to  the 
allocation  of  waters  In  years  of  shortage." 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
clear  up  the  mumbo  Jiunbo  that  is  now 
in  the  bin.  I  do  not  say  this  disrespect- 
fully in  the  least,  but  I  believe  that  the 
confusion  would  be  added  to  by  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  California. 

I  have  submitted  this  amendment  to 
clear  the  matter  up  and  to  make  It  crystal 
clear  that  the  Federal  Government  can- 
not by  this  act  come  In  and.  usurp  water 
which  has  already  been  placed  to  a  con- 
sumptive, beneficial  use,  and  which  is  now 
being  used,  and  on  which  persons  and 
residents  of  that  State  have  already  per- 
fected their  property  rights. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  again  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  should  like  to  be  considered  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment  along  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  be  very  happy 
to  have  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

I  send  to  the  desk  the  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  may  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
desk  today  for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  In  the  chair) .  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  and,  as  requested, 
will  lie  on  the  desk. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  amendment  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  determine  the  rights  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  State  govern- 
ments with  respect  to  water. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  giving  a 
very  clear  dissertation  on  all  aspects  of 
the  question. 

Did  I  understand  the  Senator  to  say 
that  he  would  not  be  present  during  the 
ensuing  week? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Would  It  be  permis- 
sible for  me  to  call  up  the  amendment? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  would  be  entirely 
agreeable. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  Green  River  in 
WycMning  was  originally  included  In  the 
bill.  It  was  eliminated  in  the  committee 
due  to  my  protest.  We  are  just  as  vitally 
interested  In  the  question  now  because 
we  go  on  the  assumption  that  the  Federal 
agencies  cannot  outwit  us,  but  they  can 
outwalt  us. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
If  the  bill  were  to  be  passed  in  its  present 
form,  I  believe  that,  rather  than  accom- 
plish the  purpose  wlilch  most  of  us  ha\e, 
of  preserving  the  State  law  and  rights 
with  respect  to  these  rivers,  we  shall  have 
given  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  an 
opening  In  which  to  place  a  great  big 
foot  leading  toward  the  establishment  of 
the  kind  of  rights  that  the  administra- 
tion wants  over  the  river  systems  of  this 
country. 

This  is  a  very  Important  point.  I  am 
afraid  that  with  this  bill  as  it  now  stand*, 
even  with  the  amendment  of  the  Senatw 
from  California,  we  would  be  actually  in- 
creasing and  strengthening  the  position 
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of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the 
claim  of  the  United  States  to  these 
waters,  rather  than  keeping  them  imder 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  law,  where 
they  belong  by  virtue  of  the  approval  of 
the  constitutions  of  the  States  of  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming,  and  other  Western 
States,  all  of  which  constitutions  have 
specific  provisions,  supported  by  statute, 
as  to  where  the  ownership  of  the  water 
lies,  and  how  the  water  shall  be  admin- 
istered and  handled. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  I  have 
stated  the  case  reasonably  well.  It  was 
necessary  that  such  a  statement  be  made 
at  this  time. 

The  Incursions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  our  water  system  and  our  water 
courses  in  the  West  have  been  constant. 
The  attempts  to  control  them  have  been 
constant. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  attempted 
controls  have  not  always  been  wise. 
However,  at  any  rate,  we  in  Colorado  feel, 
as  do  most  Westerners,  that  the  admin- 
istration of  the  water  and  the  ownership 
of  the  water  belong  to  the  State,  and  that 
if  the  Federal  Government  wants  to  ac- 
quire title  to  or  use  of  the  water,  as  would 
be  the  case  under  this  bill.  It  should  com- 
ply with  the  laws  of  the  State,  as  any 
other  person  would  have  to  do. 

There  is  no  valid  reason,  except  the 
pride  of  the  executive  department,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  At- 
torney General,  why  they  should  not 
do  so. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Piiesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  ex- 
cused from  attendance  at  the  sessions 
of  the  Senate  during  the  ensuing  week  so 
that  I  may  attend  to  oflBclal  business 
in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


VETERAN  ELECTRIC   COOPERATIVE 
EMPLOYEE  RETIRES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  recess  of  Congress  it  was  an- 
nounced in  Montana  that  one  of  the  vet- 
erans in  the  electric  cooperative  move- 
ment was  retiring.  Max  Mathews  man- 
aged the  Yellowstone  Valley  Electric 
Cooperative  for  25  years  and  was  a  true 
pioneer  in  the  movement  before  that 
time. 

Max  Mathews  has  been  a  friend  for 
Hiany  years  and  It  was  a  great  pleasure 
working  with  him  on  matters  of  Impor- 
tance to  the  rural  electric  cooperative 
movement  and  issues  of  general  impor- 
tance to  the  State.  In  the  Instance  of 
one  cooperative  its  total  Investment  has 
grown  from  $200,000  to  over  $3  milUon 
under  the  guidance  of  Max  Mathews. 

I  wish  Max  and  his  wife  every  success 
In  their  retirement,  knowing  full  well 
that  they  will  continue  their  active  in- 
terests particularly  in  programs  involv- 
ing the  youth  of  our  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
•ent  to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  November  1965  Pacific  Northwest 
Public  Power  Bulletin. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edltortstl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows : 

Max  Mathews  Rkthiks 

Max  Mathews,  manager  of  Yellowstone 
Valley  Electric  Cooperative  since  1940  and 
a  member  of  Northwest  Public  Power  Asso- 
ciation's board  of  trustees  since  1961,  retired 
October  1,  1965. 

Honoring  Mathew's  long  service,  the 
Montana  Associated  Utilities  annual  meet- 
ing In  Missoula,  October  6-7,  adopted  a 
resolution  recognizing  Max  as  "dean  of 
Montana  rural  electric  cooperative  man- 
agers." 

One  of  the  organizers  of  MAU  and  long 
active  in  NRECA  Mathews  Is  devoted  to 
rural  electrification  and  has  offered  his 
services  to  the  AID  program.  He  says  he 
wants  to  go  wherever  coal-oil  lamps  are 
used — &na.  watch  the  countryside  light  up  as 
It  has  In  Montana. 

Max  pioneered  In  the  rural  electric  co- 
operative movement,  setting  the  first  pole 
for  rural  electricity  in  Montana  In  1937.  As 
REA  construction  superintendent  he  helped 
build  the  first  fotir  electric  cooperatives  In 
Montana:  Yellowstone  Valley,  Lower  Yel- 
lowstone, Vigilante,  and  Park. 

During  the  25  years  Max  has  managed 
Yellowstone  Valley,  the  co-op  has  grown 
from  990  consumers  and  337  miles  of  line  to 
3,300  consumers  and  1,275  miles  of  line. 
Total  investment  has  grown  from  $200,000 
to  $3,376,242. 

Max  has  always  taken  a  keen  Interest  In 
youth  programs  and  the  cooperative  has 
sponsored  Putxire  Farmers  of  America  and 
4-H  Clubs.  It  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
Montana  Youth  Electric  Pair,  Since  1947 
the  co-op  has  hired  four  college  students 
during  the  summer  months  each  year. 

We  Join  in  the  MAU  resolution  as  It  closes 
with  "heartfelt  thanks  and  best  wishes  for 
the  future"  to  Max  and  Mrs.  Mathews. 


REPLY  TO  CRITICISM  OF  CIA 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
for  some  years  now  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  sit  on  the  special  subcommittee 
which  deals  with  the  work  of  the  CIA. 
Throughout  my  service  on  the  subcom- 
mittee I  have  been  Impressed  by  the 
dedication  of  the  people  working  in  that 
agency  and  by  the  skill  with  which  they 
have  carried  out  their  very  diflBcult  and 
important  jobs.  We  know  that  from 
thne  to  time  criticism  of  the  CIA  is 
heard.  Unfortunately  the  many  suc- 
cesses of  the  agency  are  seldom  men- 
tioned in  the  press  and  often  are  not 
even  known  since  publicity  might  en- 
danger the  success  of  future  programs 
and  even  the  lives  of  those  carrj-ing 
them  out.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  CTA's  judgment  appears  faulty, 
sharp  criticism  sometimes  follows. 

A  recent  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Star  and  other  news- 
papers seems  to  me  to  outline  very  well 
some  of  the  special  problems  which  face 
the  agency.  It  was  written  by  one  of 
the  persons  most  knowledgeable  about 
the  work  of  the  CIA.  Carl  Rowan,  former 
Director  of  the  USIA  and  former  Am- 
bassador to  Finland,  who  has  now  re- 
turned to  his  earlier  occupation  as  a 
syndicated  columnist.  As  Ambassador 
Rowan  points  out: 

A  good  Intelligence  system  has  become  as 
crucial  to  national  security  as  an  army,  or 
air  force,  or  an  arsenal  of  powerful  weapons. 

I  think  we  should  recognize  the  im- 
portant role  which  the  CIA  has  played 


in  our  national  security.  I  think,  too, 
that  we  should  give  credit  where  credit 
Is  due :  Over  the  years  the  CIA  has  done 
a  good  Job  in  carrying  out  the  tasks  as- 
signed to  it.  I  hope  it  will  continue  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  Ambassador  Rowan's  article  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Sunday  Star. 

Dec.  19,  1965] 

Reply  to  CRmcisM  or  CIA 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

Pity  the  poor  old  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  (CIA).  It  is  the  perennial  whipping 
boy  of  the  columnists  and  Congressmen  and 
of  Just  about  every  foreign  dictator  seeking 
to  divert  attention  from  his  own  crookedness 
or  ineptitude. 

As  one  who  knows  a  bit  about  CIA  (which 
most  of  Its  critics  decidedly  do  not),  I  get 
a  little  sick  of  seeing  it  badgered  and  abused 
by  Just  about  everybody  capable  of  scratch- 
ing out  a  sentence  or  calling  a  press  confer- 
ence. 

Now  this  may  be  interpreted  as  my  being 
in  favor  of  sin  (which  most  people  are)  but 
put  me  on  record  as  saying  CIA  does  a  pretty 
darned  good  Job  of  protecting  not  only  U.S. 
security  but  that  of  muny  weaker  countries 
all  over  the  world  as  wel.. 

True,  it  makes  mistakes.  Big  ones.  But 
only  at  about  the  same  rate  that  the  State 
Department,  the  Defense  Department,  the 
White  House  or  my  old  agency,  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  makes  booboos. 

And  you'd  be  hard  pressed  to  convince  me 
that  CIA's  ratio  of  incompetents  Is  any 
higher  than  that  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Those  who  leap  to  the  firing  line  when 
they  discover  it's  always  open  season  on  CIA 
seem  to  Ignore  one  Inescapable  fact:  A  good 
intelligence  system  has  become  as  crucial 
to  national  security  as  an  army,  or  air  force. 
or  an  arsenal  of  powerful  weapons. 

The  foreigners  criticizing  CIA  most  (the 
Russians.  President  Kwame  Nkrumah  of 
Ghana,  etc.)  know  this  and  nobody  expends 
more  effort  than  they  do  trying  to  perfect 
their  cloak  and  dagger  operations. 

What  we  ought  not  forget  is  that  in  tn&ny 
critical  situations  these  last  few  years,  the 
United  States  has  been  able  to  make  the 
correct  decision  to  guarantee  our  security 
because  CIA  had  secured  information  that 
our  enemies  thought  we  could  not  possibly 
possess.  The  Cuban  mlEslles  crisis  Is  an 
example. 

Having  said  all  this,  I  must  concede  that 
CIA  Is  at  a  critical  {xsint  in  Its  history.  Not 
only  Is  it  scorned  the  world  over,  but  the 
standard  device  for  discrediting  the  Peace 
Corps.  USIA  and  other  American  agencies  Is 
to  link  them  to  the  CIA. 

During  the  recent  tour  of  Ea't  Africa  and 
soxitheaft  Asia,  it  was  made  clear  to  me  that 
suspicion  and  fear  of  "the  CIA"  has  become 
a  sort  of  Achilles  heel  of  American  fco-elgn 
policy. 

This  may  seem  to  Justify  the  attacks  on 
ClA  In  Congress  and  elsewhere  but  the  truth 
Is  Just  the  opposite.  The  home-grown  critics 
are  100  times  more  to  blame  for  the  wild  and 
irrational  foreign  fear  of  CIA  than  Is  the 
agency  ittelf . 

A  Ghana  official  recently  was  lamenting 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  denied  a  food 
request  because  Nkrumah  published  a  book 
attacking  CIA  and  labeling  Just  about  every 
American  who  ever  put  foot  In  Ghana  as  a 
"CIA  spy." 

"Are  you  surprised  that  Americans  would 
react  unfavorably  to  this  kind  of  attack?" 
I  asked. 

"We  are  surprised  that  you  would  direct 
your   anger   at   us,"  said  the  Ghana  envoy. 
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"Oar  PTMldent  took  practlc»lly  everything 
be  wrote  out  of  American  booka  and  other 
publlcatlona." 

At  a  dinner  In  Liuaka.  the  Vice  President 
of  Zambia  began  conversation  by  asking  me 
to  give  him  an  appraisal  of  "The  Invisible 
Oovemment,"  a  book  by  two  of  my  journal- 
istic colleague*  about  so-called  CIA  cloak- 
and-dagger  operations  abroad. 

I  ducked  the  question  by  commenting:  "I 
only  wish  CIA  were  capable  of  half  the 
thlnga  for  which  It  Is  blamed  or  praised." 

Several  Zamblan  Cabinet  members  refused 
to  let  me  duck,  however,  and  I  soon  found 
myself  caught  In  a  wild  discussion  with  peo- 
ple who  believe  fervently  that  CIA  is  In  the 
business  of  overthrowing  and  Installing  gov- 
ernments all  over  the  world — without  the  ap- 
proval or  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  the  President. 

I  later  learned  that  every  top  and  middle- 
level  Zamblan  official  had  been  Instructed  to 
read  "The  Invisible  Oovemment."  Andrew 
Tully's  book  "The  CIA."  and  Morris  Wesfs 
new  book  "The  Ambassador." 

I'm  not  naive  enough  to  suggest  that  news- 
men and  authors  stop  writing  about  CIA. 
Our  society  U  naturally  Intolerant  of  secrecy 
(which  any  good  Intelligence  operation  re- 
quire*) ,  so  the  questioning  and  criticism  will 
go  on. 

But  tt  would  sure  help  if  some  of  the  critics 
conceded  that,  whether  we  like  clandestine 
Intelligence  operations  or  not.  they  are  in- 
dispensable In  this  crazy,  crooked,  bellicose 
world  In  which  we  live. 


mON  HOSS  SHAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Sunday  Oazette-Mall 
State  magazine,  published  in  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.,  is  a  weekly  treasure  trove 
of  news  for  and  about  the  Mountain 
State.  The  January  2  edition  carried  an 
article  that  is  a  commentary  on  past 
transportation  glories  in  the  United 
States.  Entitled  "The  Wonderful  Iron 
Horse  Shay"  it  delves  into  the  history 
of  the  Shay  engine  used  to  haul  passen- 
gers on  the  Cass  Scenic  Railroad,  origi- 
nating in  Cass,  W.  Va. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
newspaper  article  by  Mr.  William  C. 
Blizzard  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TH«  WOKBBartTL  ISON  HOSSS  SHAT — BXJILT 
TOa  MOTJNTAIN  CLrMBTNO.  It'S  SLOW. 
MiGRTT   8lX)W   ON   THB   OVXIILAND   Tlin»8 

(By  William  C.  Blizzard) 

This  year  the  Elklns  Forest  Festival. 
plagued  by  rain  and  dismal  weather,  was 
pulled  out  of  the  slough  of  despond  by  one 
of  the  powerful  little  logging  locomotives 
admirers  call  the  Wonderful  Iron-Hoss  Shay. 

During  the  3-day  festival  over  4.CX}0  pas- 
aengers.  despite  a  cold  and  persistent  rain, 
paid  money  to  take  short  rides  behind  the  80- 
ton  Bbay  locomotive,  an  antique  vehicle 
wtileb  ordinarily  cbuga  up  Bald  Knob  on  the 
Oaa*  Scenic  Railroad.  Although  the  miser- 
able weather  may  have  halved  the  number  of 
paying  customers,  the  little  Shay  remained  a 
■tellar  attraction. 

It  waa  dUBcult  not  to  notice  the  locomo- 
tive, for  It*  shrill  and  penetrating  steam 
whistle  bent  more  eardrums  and  cleared  more 
slniiaee  In  S  days  than  coxild  be  Inspected  by 
a  docen  otolaryngologists  in  a  year  of  prac- 
tice. How  do  you  Ignore  a  festival  attraction 
with  a  eort  of  built-in  oalllope  which  can  be 
beard  for  S  mlleaf  Tou  dont.  eapeclaUy  If 
tbe  calliope  ha*  only  one  note,  or,  at  moat, 
two. 


There  were  those  who,  In  self-defense, 
hauled  out  midwinter  ear  muffs;  others 
merely  gritted  their  teeth  In  silent  protest 
against  the  dawn- to-dark  steam-siren  sym- 
phony. But  most  people  accepted  the  loco- 
motive whistle  as  a  mild  nuisance  Indicative 
of  a  strong  benefit,  and  were  glad  the  Shay 
was  in  town. 

Pew  towns  In  the  United  States  can  boast 
of  the  presence  of  a  Shay  engine  at  any  time 
of  the  year.  Informed  sources  estimate  that 
not  more  than  40  of  the  old  steam  locomo- 
tives exist  In  the  United  States  today,  and 
few  of  these  are  any  longer  able  to  shake, 
rattle,  and  roll.  How  did  such  a  rare  antique 
happen  to  be  hauling  passengers  in  Elklns 
during  the  Forest  Festival? 

It  happened  partly  because  rail  lines  be- 
longing to  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  West- 
em  I«Iaryland  Railroads  exist  between  Cass 
and  Elklns.  Four  Shay  engines  are  at  Cass. 
E>urlng  the  summer  months  they  (the  three 
that  operate)  snort  and  puff  on  the  Cass 
Scenic  Railroad,  this  season  hauling  38.867 
paying  customers  up  Bald  Knob  for  4  miles 
and  back  again. 

Last  year,  someone  had  the  Idea  of  bring- 
ing one  of  the  Cass  Shays  to  Elklns  for  the 
Forest  Festival,  where  the  public  would  be 
treated  to  short  rides  for  a  small  fee.  The 
Idea  was  a  happy  one:  The  Shay  was  a  sooty 
Cinderella  who  became  the  belle  of  the  ball. 

It  was  decided  to  repeat  the  Shay  per- 
formance for  the  1965  Elklns  Forest  Festival, 
and  the  department  of  natural  resources, 
which  owns  the  Shays,  agreed.  FHirther, 
someone  thought  It  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
Invite  the  press  and  other  guests  for  the 
60-mlle  ride,  as  the  Shay  shimmies,  from 
Casa  to  Elklns. 

This  was  done  About  2  dozen  passen- 
gers accompanied  .Shay  No  4.  followed  by 
several  passenger  flatcars  and  a  caboose,  as 
It  left  Cass  about  9:30  on  the  morning  of 
October  6. 

The  ride.  Interrupted  by  three  watering 
stops  (for  the  locomotive,  not  the  passen- 
gers) and  another  slop  for  minor  repairs, 
took  a  bit  longer  than  anticipated.  It  was 
about  6:30,  and  getting  dark,  when  the  little 
Shay  crept  Into  Elklns.  Maximum  speed 
had  been  about  8  miles  an  hour. 

The  2  dozen  who  had  started  the  trip 
at  Cass  had.  at  the  Elklns  finl.sh  line, 
dwindled  to  something  less  th.in  half  that 
number.  Of  those  who  stayed  all  the  way 
with  the  Shay,  four  were  women.  They 
were  Mrs.  Violet  Snedegar  of  Elkins;  Mrs. 
Mabel  Fretwell  of  Buckhannon:  Katherlne 
McMuUen  of  Milwaukee.  WUs..  editor  of  Bet- 
ter Camping  magazine;  and  Rosemary  En- 
tringer,  also  of  Milwaukee,  managing  editor 
of  Trains  magazine 

Inasmuch  as  the  60-mlle  trip  from  Cass  to 
Elklns  took  about  9  hours,  it  may  fairly 
be  deduced  that  the  Shay  Is  the  tortoise  of 
the  locomotive  world.  What,  then  are  Its 
virtues? 

Its  principal  virtue  today  Is  Its  remarkable 
popularity  as  a  novelty  railroad  tourist  at- 
traction In  West  Virginia.  North  Carolina 
(Where  one  Shay  still  serves  as  a  common 
carrier).  South  Dakota.  Pennsylvania.  New 
Hampshire,  and,  possibly,  elsewhere,  Shays 
and  similar,  geared-type  locomotives  built 
to  compete  with  the  Shay  operate  on  tourist 
railroads.  Shay  production,  begun  In  1879, 
ceased  In  1945. 

The  principal  virtues  of  the  Shay  In  Its 
heyday  were  Its  traction  and  power,  its 
safety,  and  its  economy.  Authorities  In  the 
field  agree  that  the  Shay  would  haul  greater 
tonnage  at  a  smaller  operating  expense,  with 
less  original  cost  per  unit  of  power,  than 
any  other  locomotive  ever  built. 

The  little  engines  were  named  for  Ephrlam 
Shay  of  Harlng,  &£lch.  Shay  was  a  IQth- 
century  Michigan  liunberman  who  sought 
better  ways  of  getlng  timber  out  of  the 
woods.  In  his  seeking,  he  Invented  and 
built  tbe  locomotive  that  bears  bis  name. 


His  crude  prototype  worked  so  well  at  his 
own  operations  that  he  took  his  plans  and 
patents  to  the  Lima  (pronounced  llme-uh) 
Machine  Works  of  Lima,  Ohio,  urging  that 
company  to  make  such  locomotives  for  wide- 
spread use  in  the  timbering  business. 

Shay's  visit  waa  fortunate  for  the  Lima 
Machine  Works.  The  company  made  the 
first  Shay  In  1879  for  the  J.  Alley  Co.  of 
Michigan.  The  Alley  machine  was  narrow 
gage,  but  as  demand  for  the  Shays  In- 
creased, Lima  made  them  bigger  and  better. 
By  1900,  Lima  had  quite  general  machine 
production  and  was  concentrating  on  loco- 
motives. The  company  changed  Its  name 
to  Lima  Locomotive  Works,  Inc. 

Lima  made  conventional  locomotives  as 
well  as  the  Shays,  increasing  work  In  the 
former  field  as  the  lumbering  industry  de- 
mand declined  In  importance.  Lima  pro- 
duced its  last  Shay,  the  2,76l8t,  In  1945. 

The  Shay  engine  had  competitors  built  on 
similar  "geared"  principles.  The  major  ones 
were  the  Helsler  and  the  Climax. 

The  last  Helsler,  a  locomotive  Invented  by 
a  Cornell  engineer  named  Charles  Helsler, 
was  manufactured  in  1941,  and  Climax  went 
out  of  business  In  1929. 

The  Shay  and  Its  Imitators  differed  from 
conventional  steam  locomotives  In  that  they 
were  designed  to  haul  heavy  loads  on  steep 
grades.  Called  geared  engines,  as  opposed  to 
general-purpose,  main-line  locomotives  which 
used  connecting  rods  from  drive  wheels  to 
pistons,  the  Shay  had  a  number  of  small 
wheels  which  afforded  great  traction  be- 
cause each  was  a  driving  wheel. 

On  maln-Une  engines,  the  number  of  drive 
wheels  varied,  but  they  were  relatively  large 
In  diameter,  heavy,  and  demanded  smooth 
track  which  In  turn  required  constant  main- 
tenance. Additional  small  wheels  on  the  big 
steamers  held  up  weight  and  served  as  rail 
guides,  but  otherwise  were  functlonless. 

Not  so  on  the  Shay.  The  wheel  sets  (called 
trucks)  under  both  locomotive  and  tender 
are  connected  to  steam  cylinders  transmit- 
ting power  through  a  crankshaft  and  flexible 
couplings.     Every  wheel  does  work. 

The  Shay  is  easy  to  get  around  curves,  Is 
easy  on  track,  and  can  adapt  to  rough  road- 
beds that  would  stall  or  wreck  conventional 
locomotives.  The  Shay  is  slow,  but  It  could 
pull  tons  of  logs  up  a  grade  three  times 
as  steep  as  a  fod-englne  locomotive  could 
ascend,  and  safely  get  the  same  tonnage  down 
the  steep  grade  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hill. 

With  the  demise  of  the  U.S.  logging  Indus- 
try as  It  was  in  its  heyday,  the  Shay  virtues 
found  no  niche  they  could  fill,  and  manufac- 
ture ceased. 

According  to  John  P.  Killoran  of  the  de- 
partment of  natural  resources,  who  has  made 
himself  an  authority  In  such  matters  (and 
who  furnished  the  technical  data  for  this 
article),  the  last  three  geared  locomotives 
ever  built  spent  their  entire  work  careers  in 
West  Virginia,  and  all  three  still  exist. 

They  are  not  now,  however,  in  the  Moun- 
tain State.  One,  a  Shay  that  was  operated 
by  the  Western  Maryland  on  a  steep  coal- 
haul  in  Tucker  County,  is  now  displayed  at 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad's  TYans- 
portatlon  Museum  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  last  Climax  to  be  manufactured  now 
hauls  passengers  on  the  Carroll  Park  and 
Western  tourist  railroad  at  Bloomsburg,  Fa- 
it was  an  iron-horse  work  horse  for  the  Elk 
River  Coal  &  Lumber  Co.  out  of  Swandale. 
Clay  County. 

The  last  Helsler  locomotive  ever  built  Is 
now  on  display  in  the  public  park  of  Wash- 
ington. N.C..  Charles  Helaler's  hometown,  but 
It  spent  its  working  career  as  No.  6  of  the 
Middle  Fork  Railroad  at  Ellamore.  in  Ran- 
dolph County. 

Of  the  four  Shays  at  Cass  Nos.  6  and  1  wers 
buUt  in  1905,  No.  7  was  built  In  1920.  and 
No.  4  In  1933.  The  Lima  Locomotive  Works, 
merged  with  tbe  huge  Baldwin  Locomotive 


Works  of  Philadelphia  In  1950,  not  only  has 
quit  making  Shays,  but  no  longer  builds  loco- 
motives of  any  kind. 

Lima  now  builds  power  shovels,  an  adjust- 
ment to  market  conditions  which  are  a  re- 
flection of  the  changed  manner  In  which 
many  men  wrest  a  livelihood  from  their  en- 
vironment. 

The  few  operating  Shays  which  yet  exist 
at  Cass  and  elsewhere  carry  not  only  tourist 
passengers.  For  old  loggers  and  railroad  men 
they  also  carry  endless  vivid  memories  of  a 
vanished  past. 


DEATH  OP  FOREIGN  CORRESPOND- 
ENT MARGUERITE  HIGGINS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  well-known  foreign  correspondent, 
Miss  Marguerite  Hlgglns,  who  died  in 
Walter  Reed  Hospital  on  Monday,  Jan- 
uary 3. 

I  consider  Miss  Higgins  one  of  the 
greatest  foreign  correspondents  of  our 
time. 

For  me.  Miss  Higgins'  passing  is  a  per- 
sonal loss  which  leaves  the  world  a  much 
emptier  place. 

I  first  came  to  know  her  during  the 
Nuremburg  trial,  when  she  was  covering 
(jermany  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  Although  she  was  then  very 
young  as  foreign  correspondents  go,  even 
at  that  early  date  she  commanded  recog- 
nition as  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the 
American  press  corps  in  Germany. 

In  the  20-odd  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  Nuremberg  trial  she  has  many 
times  covered  herself  with  glory  and 
brought  credit  to  her  profession. 

Miss  Higgins  was  not  merely  a  corre- 
spondent with  rare  powers  of  observation 
and  political  understanding.  She  was  a 
person  of  absolute  integrity,  who  some- 
how managed  to  retain  both  her  warm 
heart  and  her  Idealism  in  a  profession 
that  all  too  frequently  makes  for 
cynicism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  insert  into  the  Record  the  obit- 
uary article  on  Miss  Marguerite  Higgins 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
for  January  4,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Marguerite  Higgins  Dies  at  45 — Reporter 
Won  1951  Pulitzer  Prize — Korea  Corre- 
spondent Won  P.\me  for  Stories  From 
Front — Syndicated  Columnist 

Washington,  January  3. — Marguerite  Hig- 
gins, the  columnist  and  war  correspondent 
who  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1951  for  her 
frontline  reports  from  Korea,  died  today  In 
Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital.  She  was  45 
years  old. 

Ml!es  Hlgglns  had  been  confined  to  the  hos- 
pital for  2  months,  suffering  from  a  rare  trop- 
ical ailment  she  picked  up  on  a  recent  tour 
of  Vietnam,  Pakistan,  and  India.  Doctors 
said  she  had  died  of  complications  apparent- 
ly caused  by  a  tropical  parasite. 

She  was  the  wife  of  Lieut.  Gen.  William  E. 
Hall.  USAF,  retired. 

She  also  leaves  a  son.  Lawrence  O'Hlgglns 
Hall,  a  daughter,  Linda  Marguerite  Hall,  and 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Marguerite  Hlgglns,  of  Oak- 
land, Calif ._ 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  Friday  at 
10:45  a.m.  at  the  Fort  Myer  Chapel,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  Burial  will  be  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery. 


SCORED  IN  A  MAN'S  WOBIA 

Marguerite  Hlgglns  got  stories  other  re- 
porters didn't  get. 

She  did  it  with  a  combination  of  masculine 
drive,  feminine  wiles,  and  professional  pride. 
She  bad  brass  and  she  had  charm,  and  she 
used  them  to  shoot  right  to  the  top  of  a 
profession  that  usually  relegates  women  to 
the  softie  beats  of  cooking,  clothes,  and  so- 
ciety. 

Miss  Hlgglns  made  It  big  in  a  way  any  man 
would  be  proud  of.  She  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  her  reports  from  the  Korean  warfronts 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  after  she 
fought  her  way  into  that  war  over  the  objec- 
tions of  an  American  general. 

She  sat  across  the  polished  desks  In  the 
world's  capitals  and  crossed  Ideas  with  De 
Gaulle,  Khrushchev,  Chlang-Kal-shek.  and 
Tito. 

She  was  with  the  Allied  troops  In  Europe 
In  World  War  n,  and  sometimes  In  advance 
of  them,  to  cover  the  liberation  of  the  con- 
centration camps  at  Buchenwald  and  Dachau 
and  the  capture  of  Hitler's  mountalntop 
hideaway  at  Berchtesgaden. 

And  in  the  final  Illness  of  her  life,  despite 
raging  fevers  and  a  debilitating  blood  ail- 
ment, she  continued  to  tiu'n  out  her  three- 
tlmes-a-week  column  for  Newsday  and  92 
other  newspapers.  She  agreed  to  cut  her 
work  to  one  column  a  week  only  in  the  last 
2  weeks  of  her  Illness. 

There  was  steel  in  Marguerite  Hlgglns' 
character,  but  It  was  concealed  In  a  feminine 
figure,  and  the  femininity  always  showed, 
even  when  she  was  slogging  along  the  muddy 
roads  of  Korea  in  baggy  pants  and  a  man's 
shirt  with  her  blond  curls  tucked  into  an 
Army  fatigue  hat. 

A  colleague  who  remembered  Miss  Hlgglns 
as  a  cub  repwrter  at  the  Herald  Tribune  said 
she  had  often  endured  broken  fingernalla 
torn  stockings,  and  carbon  paper  smudges  on 
her  nose,  but  what  he  remembered  best  was 
her  bright  blue  eyes. 

Miss  Hlgglns  won  her  Job  at  the  Herald 
Tribune  In  a  characteristic  way.  She  was  a 
student  at  Columbia  University's  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  In  1942  and  at  the  same 
time  was  hoping  for  a  job  while  serving  as 
the   newspaper's   campus   correspondent. 

interviewed    MRS.   CHIANG 

She  heard  that  Mrs.  Chiang  Kai-shek  was 
a  patient  at  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medi- 
cal Center  and  had  refused  to  see  reporters 
or  grant  Interviews.  Miss  Hlgglns  got  to  Mrs. 
Chiang's  room,  got  her  story — and  her  job. 

Miss  Hlgglns  was  born  in  Hong  Kong  In 
1920.  Her  father  was  Larry  Daniel  Hlgglns. 
a  veteran  of  the  Army  nylng  Corps.  Her 
mother  was  a  Frenchwoman,  the  former  Mar- 
guerite Goddard.  The  family  lived  abroad 
for  many  years  and  Miss  Hlgglns  obtained 
her  early  education  In  French  and  English 
schools. 

She  waa  graduated  with  honors  from  the 
University  of  California  in  1941  and  then 
worked  briefly  for  the  Vallejo  (Calif.)  Times- 
Herald. 

This  first  brush  with  journalism  confirmed 
her  intention  to  become  a  reporter.  She 
enrolled  at  Columbia  and  received  a  master's 
degree  In  1942. 

During  the  next  2  years.  Miss  Hlgglns  cov- 
ered fires  in  New  Jersey,  circus  disasters  in 
Connecticut,  and  women's  war  efforts  In  New 
York.  All  the  time,  she  begged  for  a  chance 
to  cover  the  war  overseas.  Her  chance  came 
in  1944,  when  she  was  sent  to  the  Herald 
Tribune's  London  bureau  and  then  to  Paris 
because  of  her  fluency  in  French. 

It  was  in  this  period  that  Miss  Hlgglns' 
bylines  began  appearing  in  New  York  over 
stories  on  the  triumphant  march  of  the  Al- 
lied armies  across  Europe  to  Berlin.  In  1945. 
at  the  age  of  25,  she  was  appointed  chief  of 
her  newspaper's  Berlin  bureau. 

But  it  was  her  reports  on  the  Korean  war 
that  made  her  a  national  figure.     Miss  Hlg- 


glns was  sent  to  Japan  as  the  Herald  Trib- 
une's Par  Eastern  correspondent  in  1950, 
shortly  before  North  Korean  troops  crossed 
into  South  Korea  and  began  their  drive  to 
Seoul. 

ORDERED  OUT  OT  COUNTRY 

She  was  ordered  to  leave  Korea,  along  with 
all  other  American  women,  by  Lt.  Oen, 
Walton  H.  Walker.  The  general  explained 
"This  is  just  not  the  type  of  war  where 
women  ought  to  be  running  around  the 
front  lines." 

Miss  Higgins  was  outraged.  She  put  her 
case  to  General  of  the  Army  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  and  he  rescinded  the  order  the  next 
day.  Miss  Hlgglns  returned  to  Korea  and 
began  filing  the  stories  that  won  her  the 
Pulitzer  Prize.  Later,  she  wrote  a  bestselllng 
book  on  her  experiences,  "V/ar  in  Korea: 
The  Report  of  a  Woman  Combat  Corre- 
spondent." 

She  did  not  forget  her  brushes  with  the 
military.  "I  have  observed  that  the  main 
effect  of  military  public  relations  officers  Is 
to  hamper  correspondents,"  she  said  in  her 
book. 

Miss  Hlgglns  remained  In  the  Par  East  un- 
til 1958.  when  she  returned  to  this  country  to 
be  a  diplomatic  correspondent  in  Washing- 
ton. She  became  a  columnist  for  Newsday. 
the  Long  Island  dally  newspaper.  In  1962  and 
her  syndicated  reports  began  appearing  from 
trouble  spots  all  over  the  world. 

In  her  last  column,  published  on  Friday. 
Miss  Higgins  criticized  President  Johnson 
for  treatlni:  the  war  In  Vietnam  as  a  "pesky 
but  peripheral  one  In  an  atmosphere  of  busi- 
ness as  usual." 

"What  now  seems  to  have  dawned  on  the 
President  and  his  advisers."  she  wrote,  "Is 
that  Hanoi  Is  In  the  south  for  keeps.  An 
awareness  of  this  within  the  administration 
has  led  to  the  unhappy  conclusion  that 
priorities  must  be  established  and  that  many 
elaborate  hopes  of  the  Great  Society  have  to 
be  minimized." 

In  1952  she  was  married  to  General  Hall. 
In  recent  years  they  made  their  home  In  the 
Georgetown    section   of   Washington. 

Miss  Hlgglns  won  a  flood  of  awards  during 
her  career.  Ten  years  aeo.  on  the  publica- 
tion of  another  book,  "News  Is  a  Singular 
Thing,"  she  added  up  the  plaques,  certifi- 
cates and  prizes  that  had  been  awarded  to 
her  and  found  they  came  to  50.  After  that 
she  stopped  counting. 

Perhaps  the  best  tribute  to  her  came  In  a 
letter  of  complaint  about  one  of  her  stories 
from  Korea.  The  story  was  incomplete,  an 
Army  colonel  wrote,  because  It  did  not  men- 
tion Miss  Hlgglns'  personal  activities. 

"Completely  disregarding  her  own  personal 
safety  [she]  voluntarily  assisted  by  admin- 
istering blood  plasma  to  the  many  wounded 
as  they  were  carried  into  the  temporary  aid 
station.  This  aid  station  was  subjected  to 
small-arms  fire  throughout  the  attack. 

"The  regimental  combat  team  considers 
Miss  Hlgglns'  actions  on  that  day  as  heroic, 
but  even  more  Important  Is  the  gratitude 
felt  by  members  of  the  command  toward  the 
selfless  devotion  of  Miss  Hlgglns  In  saving  the 
lives  of  many  grievously  wounded  men." 


A  FOUR-POINT  POVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 10,  I  issued  a  statement  in  which 
I  proposed  a  four-point  legislative  pro- 
gram to  help  salvage  the  war  on  poverty. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   Bt    U.S.    Senator    Hugh    Scott, 
January    10.    1966 

America  is  the  richest  Nation  history  has 
known,     yet     millions     of     Americans     are 
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trapped  In  the  dead  end  ttreet  of  poverty 
tbrough  UUteracy,  lack  of  basic  •lcUl«,  racial 
dlacrlmlnatlon.  broken  homes,  age,  and  lU 
health.  Such  condlUona  are  hardly  touched 
by  the  general  economic  growth  and  afflu- 
ence of  our  society. 

That  la  why  I  supported  the  war  on 
poverty. 

I  voted  for  the  declaration  of  war  against 
poverty  In  19fl4,  and  I  voted  to  escalate  that 
war  last  year. 

I  supported  that  effort  because,  despite 
our  enormous  agricultural  surpluses,  about 
a. 000  Americans  stlU  die  yearly  from  diseases 
of  malnutrition,  and  many  American  chil- 
dren still  go  to  bed  with  empty  stomachs. 

I  supported  that  effort  because  more  than 
34  million  Americans  have  been  estimated 
aa  living  In  poverty  or  near  poverty.  Fif- 
teen million  of  them  are  children  and  over 
6  million  are  old  people. 

Prom  the  womout  country  hollows  of 
Appalachla  to  the  gray  iliuns  of  our  big 
cities,  America's  poor  huddle  in  hopeleeaness 
and  despair,  and  many  Americans  do  not 
even  know  they  are  there. 

Poverty  Is  the  real  trojan  horse  In  our 
midst.  It  Insidiously  gnaws  away  at  our 
Ideals  of  equality  and  often  makes  a  mockery 
of  American  democracy  in  the  eyes  of  a 
watching  world. 

0\ir  battle  with  communism  In  Vietnam 
dominates  the  headlines  today,  and  is  con- 
sxmilnc  American  lives  and  resources.  But 
It  would  be  an  empty  victory  if  we  won  the 
war  against  communism  overseas  and  lost 
the  war  on  poverty  here  at  home. 

And  I  fear  that  we  are  losing  the  war  on 
poverty. 

The  war  on  poverty,  as  :<dminlstered  from 
Washington  by  the  oiBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
ttinlty  and  Implemented  at  the  local  level 
by  community  groups,  is  distinguished  today 
not  for  its  accomplishments,  but  for  its  fall- 
urea.  The  war  on  poverty  has  degenerated 
Into  a  nightmare  of  bureaucratic  bungling. 
overly  paid  administrators,  poorly  organized 
fleldworkars.  and  partisan  politics. 

These  developments  would  ^e  serious 
enough  in  any  Federal  program.  But  Its  real 
tragedy  is  that  In  this  program  money  that 
should  be  going  to  the  poor  Is  not  reaching 
the  poor,  because  the  principal  concern 
among  too  many  people  in  the  war  on  pov- 
erty today  Is  simply:  Who  is  going  to  control 
the  loot? 

This  was  expressed  most  poignantly  by  the 
Reverend  Lynward  Stevenson,  head  of  a  local 
community  organization  in  Chicago,  who 
said: 

"The  records  are  full  of  direct  political 
patronage.  How  do  you  think  we  poor  feel 
when  we  know  that  men  who  drive  Cadillacs, 
eat  3-lnch  steaks,  and  sip  champ.'tgne  at 
luncheon  meetings,  discuss  our  future  while 
we  are  pushed  off  the  highways  of  self-help 
and  told  to  keep  our  hats  in  hand?" 

THB  omcs  or  Bcoifoific  OFPorruwiTt 

The  Economic  Orvportunlty  Act  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oopor- 
tuntty  (OBO).  whose  Director  Is  Sargent 
Shrlver.  The  original  legislation  enacted  in 
Aurust  IBM.  authorized  appropriations  of 
•M7  J  million  for  fiscal  10«fi.  It  was  extended 
In  August  of  last  year  through  fiscal  1908 
and  appropriations  of  tl.TSS  million  for  fiscal 
1M6  ««r«  authorised. 

KMf  sections  of  the  act  authorize:  (1>  the 
OKO  to  operate  a  Job  Corps  to  provide  work 
experience  and  training  to  youths  in  con- 
servation campe  and  urban  and  rural  resi- 
dential training  centers;  (3)  the  domestic 
peace  oorpa.  called  the  Volunteers  In  Serv- 
ice to  America  (VISTA);  and  (3)  the  com- 
munity action  program  under  which  the  Fed- 
eral Ck>vemment  flnancUUy  and  tecimicaUy 
a»lata  a  variety  of  local  "human  develop- 
ment" eCTorta. 

I  bMlUte  to  place  all  the  blame  for  the 
problems  of  the  war  on  poverty  on  the  shoul- 


ders of  Sargent  Shrlver.  because  he  is  an 
able  and  well-motivated  admlnLstrator.  But 
since  he  has  retained  his  position  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps,  the  *ar  on  pov- 
erty has  been  run  by  a  pert- time  general. 

Moreover,  as  the  minority  members  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
pointed  out,  In  the  OEO  there  Is  1  supergrade 
(highly  paid)  official  for  every  18  ordinary 
Government  employees.  For  purposee  of 
comparison,  there  Is  1  supergrade  employee 
for  every  1.000  Government  employees  In  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  1  supergrade  for 
every  500  employees  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

With  all  these  ch!e!s  to  suporvl.^e  so  few 
."Indiana"  It  is  unfortunate  that  they  have 
not  found  more  time  to  supervise  some  of 
the  projects  In  various  other  i>arts  of  the 
country  which  have  been  using  Federal 
money  to  implement  the  war  on  poverty. 

For  instance.  I  have  never  seen  an  ex- 
planation for  this  type  of  lopsided  develop- 
ment In  the  Job  Corps . 

One  of  two  brothers  from  an  Indiana  com- 
munity, recently  was  serving  under  enemy 
Are  In  Vietnam,  while  the  other  brother  be- 
came a  school  dropwut.  having  beat  up  his 
mother  and  his  teacher  The  brother  in 
Vietnam  was  being  paid  $78  per  month,  while 
the  dropout  was  being  given  $200  monthly 
by  the  Job  Corps  for  running  a  lawnmower. 

Nor  for  these  coetly  attempts  ;it  news 
management: 

Jack  Steele  of  the  Scrlpps-Howard  news- 
papers reported  that  In  the  St.  Petersburg 
Women's  Job  Corps  Center  no  officer  may  talk 
to  the  press  without  reporting  the  conversa- 
tion by  long-distance  telephone  to  Washing- 
ton. 

LEGISLATIOM 

However,  it  serves  little  purpose  to  cite 
Isolated  Instances  of  problems  in  the  w.ir  on 
poverty.  Nor  would  one  accomplish  much 
merely  by  suggesting  that  some  vague 
changes  in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams would  end  the  turmoil. 

Rather,  I  pro{x>s€  to  discuss  specific  faults 
within  the  war  on  poverty  and  make  legis- 
lative recommendations  which  might  bring 
the  war  back  to  Its  main  objective:  defeat- 
ing poverty  which  besets  so  much  of  America. 

COMMUNITY   ACTION   PROGRAMS 

The  moat  frequent  problems  In  the  war  on 
poverty  seem  to  occur  In  the  romniunlty  ac- 
tion program.  The  CAP  has  as  Us  functions 
to  (1)  coordinate  and  utilize  a  broad  variety 
of  resources  available  within  a  community; 
(3)  provide— through  these  varied  services- 
projects  and  assistance  to  those  In  need  of 
them:  (3)  combine  In  its  structure  "the  max- 
imum feasible  participation  of  residents  of 
the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups  served;" 
and  (4)  be  run  by  either  a  public  or  a  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agency. 

But  from  one  end  of  the  Nation  to  the 
other  there  are  reports  of  turmoil  in  the 
community  action  program. 

In  my  own  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  pro- 
gram first  foundered,  then  floundered,  and  is 
still  not  fully  underway. 

Community  action  progrnm  agencies  come 
in  three  basic  varieties:  (1)  existing  munici- 
pal governments  which  take  on  poverty  war 
functions.  i2i  foundation  structures,  and  (3) 
nonprofit  corporations.  Philadelphia  tried 
them  all. 

First,  something  called  human  renewal  was 
set  up  with  13  city  officials  as  members.  It 
was  a  paper  plan  designed  to  give  the  mayor 
control  of  Federal  anttpoverty  money  so  it 
could  be  used  to  finance  existing  municipal 
departments.  When  funds  were  requested, 
Washington  saw  through  the  ECheme  and  said 
no. 

Second,  Philadelphia's  mayor  tried  the 
foundation  approach  and  attempted  to  work 
through  the  Ford  Foundation  sponsored  Phil- 
adelphia Council  for  Community  Advance- 
ment.    But  that  group  had  already  reduced 


Its  staff  from  35  to  9,  and,  despite  maneuvers 
to  restaS  the  organization  from  city  agencies 
and  to  use  another  name,  Washington  again 
said  no. 

Private  groups  next  attempted  to  set  up 
an  agency,  but  the  city  government  met  that 
threat  to  their  own  power  by  declaring  that  a 
nonprofit  community  action  corporation  un- 
connected with  city  hall  would  be  Illegal. 
This  was  done  despite  the  fact  that  such 
groups  were  operating  and  receiving  funds  in 
Pittsburgh  and  Washington.  D.C. 

Finally,  a  community  action  program 
agency  called  the  Philadelphia  Antlpoverty 
Action  Committee  was  established. 

Among  the  first  16  group  leaders  hired  un- 
der Philadelphia's  poverty  program  to  work 
with  youngsters  In  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corpw.  13  had  arrest  records  which  Included 
larcency,  assault  and  battery,  and  morals 
counts  involving  minors. 

In  the  words  of  the  Greater  Philadelphia 
magazine,  "until  Philadelphia's  poverty  pro- 
gram Ijs  completely  extracted  from  p>olltlC8 
and  patronage,  the  most  likely  gainers  will 
not  be  the  poor." 

Loe  Angeles  furnishes  a  most  tragic  ex- 
ample of  the  ineptitude  of  the  community 
action  program.  The  mayor  has  charged 
that  one  of  the  causes  of  last  summer's  riot 
In  the  Watts  district  was  the  "deliberate  and 
well -publicized  cutting  off  of  poverty  funds 
to  this  city,  pending  our  efforts  to  reorganize 
the  youth  opportunities  board  to  meet  the 
chameleonic  OEO  criteria." 

Sargent  Shrlver  responded  that  "a  few  lo- 
cal officials  have  made  it  extremely  difficult 
for  the  private  agencies,  minority  groups, 
and  the  poor  to  Join  In  the  war." 

Then  the  nonpartisan  commission  to  In- 
vestigate the  Loe  Angeles  riots  concluded  that 
one  cause  of  the  riots  was  the  widespread 
publicity  about  Federal  antlpoverty  funds 
that  for  various  reasons  "did  not  live  up  to 
their  press  notices"  in  Los  Angeles.  Prior 
to  the  riots  the  war  on  poverty  received 
much  publicity  but  the  Watts  district  had 
received  no  aid. 

In  Chicago,  city  hall  controls  the  appoint- 
ment of  42  representatives  out  of  a  total 
of  75  on  the  committee  that  operates  the 
local  community  action  program.  This  has 
enabled  the  mayor  to  maintain  iron  control 
over  the  $21  million  which  has  been  received 
and,  In  the  words  of  one  observer,  to  use 
thoee  funds  to  "oil  his  political  machine." 

In  New  York  City,  Harlem's  poverty  agen- 
cy, Haryou-Act  is  reportedly  unable  to  ac- 
count for  up  to  $2  million  of  the  funds  it 
has  received  in  the  past  year.  Its  executlvi 
director  has  stepped  down  temporarily,  os- 
tensibly to  work  full  time  on  the  agency's 
books. 

Newark,  N.J.'s  city  councilmen  fear  that 
that  city's  Independent  community  action 
agency — the  United  Community  Corp. — poses 
a  political  threat  to  them.  As  of  December 
7  they  were  trying  to  place  It  under  a  politi- 
cally appointed  commission.  In  retaliation, 
the  corporation's  president  has  vowed  that 
the  agency  "would  tUter  the  power  structure 
of  the  city."  While  the  battle  for  control 
in  Newark  rages  on,  the  poor  remain  poor. 

For  whatever  the  reasons,  the  OfDce  oi 
Economic  Opportunity  has  been  unable  to 
find  the  answer  to  these  and  other  problems 
that  plague  the  community  action  program. 
Therefore,  I  propose  that  the  community 
action  program  be  removed  from  that  agency 
and  placed  In  the  newly  created  Federal  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. Special  provisions  should  be  made  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  rural  communities 
with  community  action  programs. 

Administration  of  this  program  by  the  new 
Cabinet-level  Federal  Department  would 
take  the  program  out  of  the  "crisis  to  crisis" 
and  often  overly  political  atmosphere  of  the 
OEO  and  bring  Its  administration  into  the 
mainstream  of  urban  planning,  develop- 
ment, and  renewal. 
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One  of  the  most  prevalent  problems  in  the 
war  on  poverty  has  been  its  intermixture 
with  partisan  political  activity.  Money  de- 
signed to  help  the  poor  has  been  diverted 
instead  Into  helping  the  "poor"  politician. 

Early  In  the  program's  conception,  the 
Johnson  administration  delivered  to  each 
Democratic  Congressman's  office  a  "poverty 
kit"  for  use  In  the  1964  elections.  Chairman 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  has  described  the 
program  as  "g^ant  fiestas  of  political 
patronage." 

A  director  of  the  privately  sponsored 
Woodlawn  Organization  of  Chicago  said  dur- 
ing hearings  that  the  list  of  those  running 
the  war  on  poverty  In  Chicago  read  "like  a 
fundralslng  committee  for  the  Democratic 
Party." 

Syracuse  University  received  a  grant  to 
train  students  who  would  then  organize  low- 
income  groups  into  what  have  been  termed 
"politically  effective  citizens."  A  New  York 
Times  writer  said  the  program  turned  into  a 
pretty  specific  effort  to  organize  "the  poor  to 
flght  city  hall."  Antlpoverty  funds  were 
used  to  pay  babysitters  and  hire  taxis  to  reg- 
ister voters  in  a  heavily  Democratic  public 
housing  area  and  to  transport  people  to 
heckle  Syracuse  Mayor  William  F.  Walsh 
during  his  reelection  campaign. 

Therefore  I  propnase  that  legislation  be 
enacted  that  would  put  under  the  Hatch 
Act — and  thereby  prohibit  partisan  polltlcad 
activity — those  employees  of  private  organi- 
zations conducting  community  action  pro- 
grams whose  salaries  are  In  principal  part 
paid  from  Federal  funds. 

The  Hatch  Act  already  covers  the  em- 
ployees of  State  and  local  governments  who 
administer  programs  financed  by  Federal 
funds.  If  we  put  under  the  Hatch  Act  em- 
ployees being  paid  through  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, it  would  make  some  of  the  pork-barrel 
aspects  in  the  present  arrangement  far  less 
attractive  to  the  big  city  political  bosses  who 
now  tend  to  confuse  the  U.S.  Treasury  De- 
partment with  their  county  campaign  finance 
committees. 

GOVERNOB'S   VETO 

The  original  act  of  1964  provided  that  no 
community  action  program,  adult  basic  edu- 
cation program  or  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  project  could  be  undertaken  in  a  State 
If  the  Governor  of  that  State  disapproved  the 
program  within  30  days  of  its  submission  to 
him. 

Last  year  the  Congress,  in  a  move  that  I 
opposed  very  strongly,  ema.'sculated  that  pro- 
vision to  the  effect  that  the  Governors  no 
longer  have  a  veto. 

This  action  was  taken  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Governors  of  49  out  of  the  50  States  op- 
posed such  a  change.  Its  net  effect  was  to 
reduce  still  further  the  controls  on  war  on 
poverty  programs.  Increase  the  Instability  of 
existing  local  programs,  and  encourage  du- 
plication and  waste.  In  other  words,  the 
majority  In  Congress  took  the  war  on  poverty 
one  step  still  further  away  from  helping  the 
poor. 

I  propose  that  the  Governors  be  given  back 
the  veto  power  as  originally  provided  in  the 
law. 

SALARIES   OF   POVERTY   OITICIALS 

Finally,  the  salaries  paid  some  officials  of 
the  war  on  poverty  have  been  scandalously 
high. 

One  of  Chicago's  top  poverty  officials  who 
^i  previously  made  $14,000  Jumped  to 
122,500  when  he  enlisted  in  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. It  was  recently  revealed  that  the  New 
Jersey  director  of  the  program  was  being 
P»l(l  $25,000  annually,  more  than  any  mem- 
l>er  of  the  Governor's  cabinet.  In  Washing- 
ton, DC,  the  local  poverty  war  director  has 
been  getting  $36,000  annually,  which  is  the 
«me  amount  received  by  two  of  the  three 
District  Commlsslonen.     Just  prior  to  the 


riots  In  the  Watts  district  of  Loe  Angeles,  the 
head  of  Los  Angeles'  poverty  effort  was  draw- 
ing a  salary  of  $25,000  and  his  two  top  assist- 
ants were  receiving  $25,000  and  $21,000.  But 
the  Watts  district  had  received  no  aid. 

I  therefore  propose  that  legislation  be  en- 
acted that  would  put  reasonable  ceilings  on 
all  salaries  paid  under  the  war  on  poverty. 

NEED    rOR    ACTION 

I  do  not  believe  that  these  legislative  pro- 
posals are  the  only  ones  needed,  nor  that 
they,  of  themselves,  will  radically  change  a 
situation  that  has  deteriorated  so  seriously. 
But  I  believe  that  the  Congress  has  an  obli- 
gation to  deal  forthrightly  with  problems 
that  are  very  Important  to  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation. 

There  was  an  Inadvertent  deception  In- 
volved In  the  publicity  buildup  for  the  war 
on  poverty.  There  are  many  people  who, 
throughout  their  lives,  have  been  waiting 
for  someone  to  come  along  and  give  them  a 
helping  hand. 

In  the  war  on  poverty  they  saw  hope  for 
the  first  time,  an  opportunity  to  pull  them- 
selves up  out  of  the  mire  of  hopelessness — 
a  chance  to  learn  a  new  trade,  give  their 
children  a  better  start  than  they  had  them- 
selves, hold  their  heads  a  little  higher. 

But  disillusion  followed  the  early  promises 
and — as  we  saw  In  the  Watts  riots — for  some 
this  bitter  disappointment  led  to  violence 
and  bloodshed.  For  many  others  It  merely 
meant  a  return  to  the  old  and  bitter  ways, 
back  to  the  alleys  that  have  no  exits. 

For  the  sake  of  these  lndl\-lduals  and  for 
the  sake  of  society  Itself,  we  must  rectify 
the  wrongs  done  by  the  maladministration 
on  all  levels  of  the  war  on  poverty,  and  we 
must  do  so  promptly. 


A  GREAT  APPOINTMENT— THAT  OF 
ROBERT  C.  V^TEAVER,  TO  HEAD 
THE  NEW  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUS- 
ING AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  President  Johnson 
is  to  be  commended  on  the  excellence  of 
his  nomination  of  Robert  C.  Weaver  as 
the  head  of  the  new  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Not 
only  is  it  an  excellent  appointment  but 
it  is  also  the  best  possible  choice  that 
could  have  been  made.  It  happens  that 
I  have  known  Robert  Weaver  during  the 
somewhat  more  than  30  years  since  he 
first  came  into  the  Federal  Government. 
The  periods  of  our  public  service  more 
or  less  coincide.  For  it  was  in  1934  that 
he  began  to  work  in  the  Interior  De- 
partment, shortly  before  I  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Territories  and  Island  Possessions.  I 
became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Weaver  at 
that  time.  Since  then,  Dr.  Weaver,  who 
acquired  his  doctorate  in  economics  from 
Harvard  University  in  1934,  has  been  a 
specialist  in  housing  and  related  activ- 
ities. So  he  brings  to  his  new  and  ij^- 
portant  Cabinet  post  not  only  nearly  a 
third  of  a  century  of  intensive  and  perti- 
nent experience,  but  also  a  record  of 
dedicated  and  effective  performance. 
The  long  delay  in  making  this  appoint- 
ment since  the  Congress  created  the 
i:>epartment  which  he  is  to  head,  had 
left  some  of  us  who  were  fully  aware  of 
Dr.  Weaver's  outstanding  qualifications 
of  this  post  troubled  at  the  possibility 
that  he  might  not  be  named.  Obviously, 
there  were  reports  and  rumors  to  the 
effect  that  President  Johnson  was  look- 
ing  elsewhere.    Fortunately,   this  sus- 


pense which  President  Johnson  appar- 
ently enjoys  creating  has  now  been 
happily  ended. 

We  can  look  forward  to  a  continua- 
tion of  the  outstanding  service  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Weaver  he  has  rendered  in 
the  past  and  feel  the  administration 
and  the  Nation  are  to  be  warmly  con- 
gratulated on  this  choice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  this  morning's  January  13 
New  York  Times,  entitled  "New  Man  in 
Cabinet,"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

New  Ma.v  in  Cabinet:  Robert  CLnrroN 
Weaver 

Washington,  January  13. — If  the  bald, 
mustached  man  In  the  neat  gray  suit  had 
trouble  concealing  his  pride  and  pleasure  as 
he  walked  Into  the  Fish  Room  of  the  White 
House  late  this  afternoon,  it  was  hardly  sur- 
prising. At  his  side  was  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  behind  him,  to  a  rising 
murmur  of  surprise  and  comprehension  from 
the  press  corps,  walked  the  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet,  one  by  one. 

For  Robert  Clifton  Weaver,  it  was  the  end 
of  a  long,  long  road,  the  full  measure  of  rec- 
ognition for  which  he  had  worked  and  fought, 
as  a  Negro,  for  most  of  his  68  years  in  the 
largely  white  and  often  hostile  worlds  of 
Government  and  politics. 

After  President  Johnson  described  the  in- 
tricate problems  implicit  In  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  he 
turned  to  the  man  he  had  chosen  as  its  first 
Secretary,  grinned  and  said : 

"May  the  good  Lord  have  mercy  on  you  " 

HARDLY   NEEDS   HELP 

Dr.  Weaver  did  not  appear  in  need  of  such 
assistance.  He  seemed.  In  fact,  to  be  enjoying 
hugely  the  fact  that  he  had  finally  won  the 
highest  governmental  office  ever  held  by  a 
member  of  his  race — an  office  that  much  of 
official  Washington  believed  he  had  long  since 
lost  any  chance  at. 

In  the  months  that  the  new  Cabinet  post 
was  under  discussion  and  the  weeks  that  it 
remained  unfilled,  the  name  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  had  been  moved  from  the  top  of  the 
eligible  list  to  the  bottom  and  then  stricken 
off  by  most  students  of  Johnsonian  politics — 
but  never  by  Dr.  Weaver  himself. 

"Bob  Weaver  Is  the  smartest  politician  in 
Washington  who  doesn't  live  in  the  White 
House,"  said  one  of  his  Jubilant  friends  after 
the  word  was  out.  "Do  you  know  anybody 
else  who  ever  turned  L.BJ.  around?" 

The  smiling,  genial,  heavy-set  man  who 
stood  at  the  President's  right  today  was  the 
Robert  Weaver  of  warmth  and  friendly  grace 
who  Inhabits  the  social  world. 

SELF-MADE     XXPEKT 

There  is  another  Dr.  Weaver,  the  Govern- 
ment professional  who  virtually  made  him- 
self the  urban  affairs  expert  of  both  his  race 
and  his  party.  That  man  Is  a  loner,  who 
does  not  draw  his  associates  close  around 
him,  a  sort  of  self-insulated  leader. 

Often  be  has  needed  that  insulation  to 
protect  himself  from  his  so-called  friends. 
In  recent  years,  ambitious  Negro  politicians, 
riding  the  rising  tide  of  equality,  have  tried 
In  vain  to  promote  him  into  a  series  of  elec- 
tive offices  he  did  not  want. 

Dr.  Weaver's  aids  pay  the  highest  tribute 
to  his  Intense  personal  discipline  and  dedi- 
cation to  work. 

For  the  new  Secretary-designate,  service  in 
Washington  Is  an  old  story.  He  first  came 
here,  with  two  fresh  Harvard  degrees.  In  1083 
to  work  under  Harold  L.  Ickea  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 
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HU  Job  WM  MlTiMr  on  Negro  aff&lra  to  the 
awsratiiry,  but  hU  aotlTltlM  were  far  rang- 
lag.  They  Included  deeegregating  the  em- 
plojreaa*  cafeteria  In  the  Interior  Department 
with  a  group  of  his  frlenda. 

Having  acquired  hU  doctor's  degree  In  eco- 
Bomlce  from  Harvard  in  1034,  Dr.  Weaver 
worked  aa  a  qjMclal  aaatstant  In  tbe  Federal 
Hollaing  Authority  from  1037  to  1940  and 
with  the  War  Production  Board  and  the  War 
Manpower  Com  m  leal  on  during  World  War  n. 

TAXTGBT    13*    COLLXOX     HKaX 

After  the  war  he  taught  at  Columbia  and 
New  York  TTnlveralUee.  When  W.  Averell 
Harrlman  waa  elected  Qovemor  of  New  York 
in  IBM,  he  first  named  Dr.  Weaver  as  a  deputy 
State  houalng  oommlBaloner,  and  later  to  be 
State  rent  administrator. 

In  the  la«t  poet.  Dr.  Weaver  became  the 
flret  Negro  to  alt  in  a  New  York  Oovemor's 
cabinet. 

OF    l<n>DLK    CLASS     FAMILT 

Dr.  Weaver  Is  the  product  of  a  tidy,  careful, 
conservative  middle-class  family.  He  was 
bom  December  29,  1907,  in  the  Brockland 
outaklru  of  Washington,  the  son  of  a  postal 
clerk.  He  learned  the  electrician's  trade  as 
a  young  mife  and  stUl  takes  on  wiring  Jobs. 

In  1938  he  married  the  former  Ella  Halth, 
a  drama  student  at  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology.  She  is  now  a  teacher  and  speech 
tberaplat  at  Brooklyn  College.  Their  22- 
yew-old  adopted  son,  Robert,  Jr.,  shot  him- 
self fatally  in  an  apparent  accident  In  1962. 

His  friends  report  that  Dr.  Weaver  turned 
down  two  attractive  academic  Job  offers  while 
the  secretaryship  was  hanging  Are  In  the 
White  House. 

"He  could  have  told  the  President  to  go 
to  hell,  but  he  stuck  it  out  and  won,"  a  friend 
said  with  satisfaction. 


WE8T    VIRQINIA.     A     GARDEN     OP 
EDEN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Prealdent,  In  the  mldat  of  the  winter 
weather  which  is  to  be  the  lot  of  our 
Nation  for  the  next  few  weeks,  Ameri- 
cans may  wish  to  think  ahead  to  a  vaca- 
tion this  spring  in  the  mountains  of 
West  Virginia.  Perhaps  the  traveling 
pubUc  will  be  Interested  in  knowing  that 
at  one  time  West  Virginia  was  believed 
to  be  the  site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  by 
some  people. 

While  as  a  Mountain-State  Senator  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  so  Immodest  as  to  claim 
that  my  State  Is  a  Garden  of  Eden.  I  do 
wish  to  point  out  that  its  attractions  have 
in  the  past  moved  some  people  to  so  char- 
acterlie  it,  as  discussed  in  the  November 
38.  1965,  Issue  of  the  Sunday  (Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.)  Gazette-MaU  State  maga- 
slne. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
newspaper  article  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

TRB     OaMDEK     O*     KDSN      (RXDIBCOVKaKO)       IN 

Patxtr  Coowtt — About  Miools  or  19th 
Cbmtubt  SmuT  MxaaAOK  Sznt  Rxugious 
Sacr  To  Pins  Tumtt  Hxax 

(By  Roger  Morris) 

The  Weat  Virginia  Progress  Corps  will  have 
to  get  down  to  Ita  prsM  releases  If  it  expects 
to  keep  the  pace  that  a  group  of  settlers  es- 
tabUahed  over  100  years  ago  in  promoting  the 
State  as  a  heavan  on  earth. 

While  the  modem-day  boosters  resort  to 
each  puadlatooal  pralae  as  referring  to  West 
Vtrlglnla  aa  xtt*  Mountain  SUte  and  UtUe 
n«llniUiia  of  America,  their  predecessors 
wotked    on    a    larger    scale.     Weat    Virginia 


(then  a  part  of  Virginia),  they  said,  was  the 
aite  of  the  original  Garden  of  Eden.  Payette 
County  to  be  exact. 

Although  such  a  contention  might  cause 
skeptical  eyes  to  be  raised  today,  it  waa  not 
too  unusual  for  Its  time,  which  was  the  1st 
half  of  the  19th  century. 

This  period  between  1800-60  witnessed  a 
good  deal  of  what  might  be  termed  "mildly 
original"  rellgloiu  thought.  During  this  time 
Joseph  Smith  was  visited  by  the  angel  Moroni 
and  told  where  to  find  the  golden  plates 
which  were  later  to  form  the  genesis  of  the 
Mormon  Church:  the  Shakers  were  establish- 
ing colonies  from  New  England  to  Missouri; 
and  Horace  Greeley  was  expounding  the 
tenets  of  fourlerlsm  when  he  wasn't  advising 
young  men  to  hie  themselves  west. 

Most  of  these  religious  sects  either  were 
ostracized  or  willingly  Isolated  themselves 
from  the  more  sedate  elements  which  domi- 
nated the  old  frontier.  As  a  result,  religious 
colonies  sprang  up  In  most  regions  of  the 
American  Midwest. 

Many  if  not  most  of  these  religious  sects 
and  colonies  originated  In  upstate  New  York 
m  such  cities  as  Rochester,  Palmyra,  Auburn, 
and  Batavla.  After  this  rather  frequent  ex- 
perience, this  section  has  never  been  the 
same  and  has  voted  conservative  Republi- 
can in  penance  ever  since. 

It  was  In  Auburn  that  the  Idea  of  West 
Virginia  as  the  site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden 
took  hold  among  the  Spiritualists.  There  Is 
a  Biblical  saying  that  "God  works  In  mysteri- 
ous ways."  and  the  Spiritualists  believed  that 
He  sfK>ke  through  a  knocking  or  rapping. 

The  way  that  this  would  work  was  that  a 
religious  person  would  he  "visited"  by  rap- 
ping spirits,  who  would  knock  in  a  certain 
cadence  on  some  wooden  object,  usually  a 
table  that  was  being  used  at  the  time.  The 
person  would  then  Interpret  this  message, 
which  was  usually  some  commandment  to 
action.  (These  people  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  followers  of  George  Rapp,  the 
Rappltes,  who  were  also  prominent  at  this 
time.) 

A  group  of  Spiritualists  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Thomas  Lake  Harris  were  visited  by 
the  rapplngs  In  1851  which  told  them  to  go 
to  Virginia  to  await  the  millennium  In  the 
Garden  of  Eden  which  they  would  rediscover 
there. 

John  Humphrey  Noyes  In  his  book.  "His- 
tory of  American  Socialisms,"  quotes  a  letter 
sent  to  the  Oneida  Circular  In  which  It  was 
published  November  16.  1851.  In  one  part 
the  writer  refers  to  a  letter  he  had  seen 
from  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Virginia 
move.  Ira  S.  Hitchcock  : 

"Yesterday  In  their  (the  New  York  Spirit- 
ualists) meeting,  I  heard  extracts  of  letters 
from  Mr.  Hitchcock  written  from  Virginia; 
In  which  he  states  that  they  have  found  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  the  Identical  spot  where  our 
first  parents  sinned,  and  on  which  no  human 
foot  has  trod  since  Adam  and  Eve  were  driven 
out;  that  himself.  Ira  8.  Hitchcock,  was  the 
first  who  had  been  permitted  to  set  foot 
upon  it;  and  further,  that  in  all  the  con- 
vulsions of  nature,  the  upheavals  and  de- 
pressions, this  spot  has  remained  undisturbed 
as  It  originally  appeared  This  Is  the  spot 
that  is  to  form  the  center  In  the  redemption 
now  at  hand:  and  the  parts  adjacent  are, 
by  convulsions  and  the  reverse  process,  to  be 
restored  to  their  primeval  state.  This  is  the 
substance  of  what  I  heard  read.  The  revela- 
tion was  said  to  have  been  spelled  out  to  them 
by  raps  from  Paul." 

About  a  month  later,  the  same  writer  told 
of  receiving  a  copy  of  the  message  which  had 
been  dictated  by  St.  Paul  "In  this  manner, 
viz:  the  words  were  written  in  a  vision, 
printed  in  space,  one  at  a  time,  declared  off 
by  him  (a  Mr.  Scott,  one  of  the  leaders) ,  smd 
written  down  by  someone  else." 

The  message  said  in  part : 

"Go.  Scarcely  let  time  Intervene.  Escape 
the  vales  of  death.     Pass  from  beneath  the 


cloud  of  magnetic  human  glory.    Flee  to  the 
mountains  whither  I  direct. 

"The  city  of  refuge  is  bullded  as  a  hiding 
place  and  a  shelter;  as  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock  in  a  weary  land;  as  an  asylum  for  the 
afflicted;  a  safety  for  those  fleeing  from  the 
power  of  sin  which  pursue th  to  destroy.  In 
that  mountain  my  people  shall  rest  secure. 
Above  it  the  cloud  of  glory  descendeth. 
Thence  it  encompasseth  the  saints.  The 
angels  shall  ascend  and  descend.  There  the 
soul  shall  feast  and  be  satisfied.  There  is 
the  bread  and  the  water  of  life.  And  In  this 
mountain  shall  the  Lord  of  hosts  make  unto 
all  people  a  feast  of  fat  things,  a  feast  of 
wine  on  the  lees,  of  fat  things  full  of  marrow, 
of  wines  on  the  lees  well  refined.'   •   •■  " 

With  this  commandment  in  mind,  over  100 
people  migrated  to  Fayette  County  and  set 
up  a  spiritualist  community  at  Mountain 
Cove  along  the  old  James  and  Kanawha 
Turnpike.  Although  the  town  of  Mountain 
Cove  is  not  on  today's  road  maps,  Payette 
County  historian,  the  Reverend  C.  S.  Don- 
nelly, identifies  the  site  of  the  "Garden  of 
Eden"  as  Hlco  and  Lookout.  Only  the  moun- 
tain lying  along  U.S.  60  between  Cove  mag- 
isterial district  retains  the  name  now. 

Practically  nothing  was  written  (or  at 
least  reached  the  hands  of  the  historians) 
about  how  the  community  was  established 
and  subsequently  operated. 

However,  we  do  know  that  it  was  largely 
self-sufficient,  and  its  members  Included 
farmers,  blaclcsmlths  and  assorted  craftsmen. 
One  source  suggests  that  some  members  of 
the  colony  were  held  In  slave  status,  but 
this  may  not  have  been  the  case. 

The  pride  and  Joy  of  the  community  waa 
the  Mountain  Cove  Journal  and  the  Spiritual 
Harbinger,  a  newspaper  which  was  for  all 
intent  and  purpKJses  a  running  spiritual 
tract.  Although  it  gives  much  Insight  Into 
the  beliefs  of  the  spiritualists,  such  as  com- 
munication with  the  dead,  It  neglects  all 
comment  on  dally  life  in  Mountain  Cove 

In  any  event.  Mountain  Cove  became 
divided  over  the  Issues  of  property  and  gov- 
ernment. Noyes  cites  a  letter  from  a  dis- 
gruntled former  Mountain  Cove  citizen: 

"The  principal  mediums,  James  L.  Scott 
and  Thomas  L.  Harris,  profess  absolute  Di- 
vine inspiration,  and  entire  infallibility; 
that  the  infinite  God  communicates  with 
them  directly,  without  Intermediate  agency; 
and  that  by  him  they  are  preserved  from  the 
possibility  of  error  In  any  of  their  dictation* 
which  claim  a  spiritual  origin. 

"By  virtue  of  these  assumptions  •  •  •  all 
the  principles  and  rules  of  practice,  whether 
of  a  spiritual  or  temporal  nature  •  •  •  are 
dictated  by  the  individuals  mentioned  above. 
Among  the  communications  thus  received, 
which  are  usually  In  the  form  of  arbitrary 
decrees,  are  requirements  which  positively 
forbid  those  who  have  once  formed  a  belief 
In  the  divinity  of  the  movement,  the  privi- 
lege of  criticizing,  or  •  •  •  having  any  rea- 
son or  conscience  at  all,  except  that  which  Is 
prescribed  to  them  by  this  oracle." 

Scott  himself  replied  to  the  charge  refer- 
ring to  himself  and  Harris  as  the  "human 
vlceregents  of  God"  who  neither  owned  prop- 
erty at  Mountain  Cove  or  had  any  "pecuniary 
supporters  there."  men  who  were  "surround- 
ed by  circumstances  calculated  to  try  men's 
souls." 

After  about  2  years  of  existence,  the  colony 
proper  broke  up  In  1853  and  its  members  for 
the  moet  part  scattered  to  other  parts.  Some 
of  them  went  to  other  SpirltuallsU  conunu- 
mtles,  most  of  which  met  with  less  success 
than  the  one  at  Mountain  Cove. 

Reverend  Donnelly  states  that  some  of  the 
colonists  stayed  on  and  fought  on  the  side  of 
the  Union  in  the  Civil  War  less  than  10  years 
later.  A  few  scattered  descendants  of  the 
community  live  today  in  Payette  County. 
and  Reverend  Donnelly  says  that  two  of  the 
original  houses  are  still  standing. 
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Thus  the  Mountain  Cove  community  came 
to  a  quick  end  with  the  later  denizens  of  the 
Garden  of  Men  proving  no  more  able  to  live 
there  than  their  predecessors.  They  dis- 
covered that  although  Adam  and  Eve  had 
left  the  Garden,  the  snake  lingered  on. 


THE  FBI'S  SECRET  WAR 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  come  to  my  attention  a  fine  article 
In  the  January  1966,  issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  entitled  "The  FBI's  Secret  War 
Against  the  Ku  Klux  Klan."  This  article 
clearly  demonstrates  the  dogged  deter- 
mination and  outstanding  achievements 
of  the  FBI  in  carrying  out  its  responsi- 
bilities— this  time  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
article  in  the  Record,  and  hope  that 
every  American  would  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  FBI's  Secret  War  Against  the  Ktj  Klttx 
Klan — Behind  the  Scenes  or  Racial  Txj- 
MtxT.  FBI  Agents  Are  Fighting  a  Desper- 
ate AND  Thankless  Battle  Against  Klans- 
MEN,  Communists,  and  Killers 

(By  John  Barron) 
The  FBI  is  "following  the  path  of  appease- 
ment" of  segregationists,  said  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.,  president  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference. 

•'For  Negroes,  the  F'BI  has  become  part  of 
the  oppression  of  the  South,"  said  the  Stu- 
dent Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee. 

"Little  or  nothing  Is  done  to  hunt  down 
and  prosecute  the  bombers,  the  burners  and 
the  killers,"  said  Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr.,  vice 
chairman  of  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion. 

Such  has  been  the  litany  of  abuse  heaped 
upon  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  nearly  2,000  FBI 
agents  are  today  risking  their  lives  to  defend 
the  legitimate  cause  of  civil  rights  against 
terror,  subversion  and  anarchy.  At  this  very 
moment  they  are  desperately  engaged  in  a 
deadly,  secret  war  that  rages  from  dark 
tiilckets  in  Mississippi  to  fiery  streets  in  Los 
Angeles  to  packed  slums  in  northern  cities. 
Their  mission  is  the  most  difficult  and  thank- 
less in  FBI  history. 

At  midnight,  two  Ku  Klux  Klansmen  steal 
across  the  campus  of  a  Negro  college  in 
Little  Rock.  Against  a  dormitory  wall  they 
lay  a  black  box  containing  40  sticks  of  dyna- 
mite and  a  fuse  attached  to  a  candle.  Sud- 
denly flashlight  beams  strike  from  the  dark- 
ness.   "FBI.    You're  under  arrest." 

Dumbfounded,  the  klansmen  find  them- 
selves surrounded  by  agents.  The  klansmen 
Itnow  that  they  have  been  betrayed.  What 
tliey  will  never  know  is  how  the  FBI  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  an  Informant  into  their 
midst. 

A  group  of  furtive  men  crowd  into  a  New 
York  City  hotel  suite,  lock  the  door  and 
draw  the  blinds.  For  3  chilling  days  they  plot 
a  campaign  to  exploit  racial  hatred  and  to 
undermine  the  American  defense  of  South 
Vietnam,  in  the  name  of  civil  rights.  Each 
conspirator  is  a  Communist  Party  boss.  One, 
though,  is  also  an  undercover  agent  of  the 
rei.  Less  than  2  hours  after  the  Com- 
munists abandon  the  suite,  he  dictates  a  de- 
tailed report  which  is  flown  by  courier  to 
Washington. 

Two  agents  lie  listening  In  a  Georgia  field 
»*  klansmen  discuss  plans  to  shoot  down  the 
first  Negroes  who  attempt  to  enter  a  theater 
In  the  town  of  Covington.  Next  night,  when 
CMloads  of  heavily  armed  klansmen  pour 
Ihto  Covington,  alerted  Georgia  State  troop- 
ers and  local  police  All  the  main  street.    The 


would-be  killers  can  only  look  on  sullenly  as 
18  Negroes  enter  the  theater,  sit  through 
the  show  and  leave  without  Incident. 

These  cases  from  recent  FBI  experience  are 
typical,  but  they  only  hint  at  what  the  FBI 
men  must  contend  with. 

In  MlEslsslppl,  search  for  a  Klan  hideout 
led  two  agents  to  a  darkened  cellar.  "Watch 
out.  Bob,"  one  yelled.  "This  place  is  full  of 
snakes."  Slowly  and  fearfully,  the  agents 
backed  away  from  a  writhing  sea  of  rattle- 
snakes and  moccasins  that  klansmen  had 
collected  to  slip  into  the  FBI  men's  cars  and 
homes. 

In  Alabama,  an  agent  was  photographing 
hoodlums  who  were  threatening  the  partici- 
pants in  civil  rights  demonstration.  Sud- 
denly a  libber  hose  whipped  across  the  back 
of  his  neck.  Lying  on  the  sidewalk,  he 
grogglly  reached  out  for  his  camera.  A  foot 
stomped  down.  Then  tliere  was  only  black- 
ness. 

In  a  Mississippi  town,  a  cross  was  burned 
on  the  lawn  of  an  agent  i  week  after  he  had 
been  transferred  there  with  his  family.  The 
phone  rang  with  obscene,  threatening  calls  to 
his  wife.  "Sure  Is  a  pretty  little  girl  you've 
got.  honey.  Be  a  shame  If  something  hap- 
pened to  her.  If  you  want  to  keep  them  kids, 
honey,  you'd  better  get  out  of  here."  Once, 
while  the  agent  was  away  on  asslgrunent.  a 
call  awakened  his  wife  late  at  night.  "This 
is  the  State  highway  patrol,"  a  voice  said. 
"Your  husband  was  killed  a  while  ago  in  a 
car  accident.  Where  shall  we  deliver  the 
body?"  The  wile  was  still  in  tears  when 
FBI  headquarters  assured  her  that  she  had 
Just  been  the  victim  of  a  macabre  Klan 
hoax — her  husband  was  all  right. 

These  barbarous  tactics  remind  one  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  In  its  heyday.  Actually,  the 
organization  is  a  far  cry  from  what  It  was 
then.  During  the  1920's,  membership  topped 
4  million  and  extended  into  such  States  as 
Indiana,  Kansas,  and  Colorado.  Many  south- 
ern officeholders  owed  their  success  at  the 
polls  to  the  bloc  votes  of  the  Klan.  But  over 
the  years  corruption  and  senseless  violence 
proved  to  be  the  organization's  undoing,  and 
it  was  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  nui- 
sance— until  1954,  when  a  concerted  revival 
effort  began  pushing  Klan  membership  to- 
ward 10.000.  with  many  other  active  sympa- 
thizers. Today  the  membership — most 
strongly  concentrated  in  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana — is  well  past  10,- 
000,  and  Is  growing. 

These  hard  core  fanatics  can  and  do  cause 
a  lot  of  misery  to  the  figliters  for  civil  rights. 
And  aggravating  the  FBI's  problems  are  Com- 
munists and  riffraff  who  are  determined  to 
stir  up  disorder  and  racial  hatred  through 
infiltration  of  civil  rights  organizations. 

In  defense  of  civil  rights,  the  FBI  has  de- 
veloped four  basic  tactics: 

MASSIVE    investigation 

In  emergencies,  as  many  as  250  agents  are 
assli^ned  to  investigate  a  civil  rights  crime. 
Minutes  after  Washington  headquarters  de- 
cides th.li  more  men  are  needed,  agents 
around  the  country  are  likely  to  receive  the 
ordpr  that  FBI  wives  dread:  "You  will  report 
Immediately  to  the  sperial  agent  in  charge 
(name  of  the  city)  for  a  special  assignment 
of  undetermined  duration." 

Such  immediate  action  often  detects  vital 
clues  before  they  vanish.  A  country  church 
in  Georgia  was  set  afire  with  kerosene  shortly 
after  midnight.  By  2  am  .  a  dozen  agents 
were  blanketing  the  vicinity.  Shortly  after 
sunrise,  at  a  house  less  than  a  mile  from  the 
church,  one  of  the  investigators  smelled 
spilled  kerosene.  Had  the  agents  delayed, 
the  telltale  odor  would  have  disappeared,  and 
the  guilt  of  the  occupants  might  never  have 
been  established. 

recruitment  of  allies 
Agents  strive  by  personal  example  to  en- 
list local  authorities  as  allies  in  upholding 


Federal  civil-rights  laws.  In  September  1964, 
two  agents,  local  policemen,  a  sheriff  and  his 
deputies  gathered  in  front  of  a  grocery  store 
Th  the  Negro  section  of  Canton,  Miss.  A  t)omb 
composed  of  eight  sticks  of  dynamite  had 
just  been  discovered  against  the  store's 
foundation. 

The  agents  did  not  have  to  tell  each 
other  that  they  were  on  trial  before  the 
sheriff  and  local  officers,  whose  support  they 
had  been  trying  to  win.  Though  admittedly 
afraid,  they  crawled  under  the  store,  defused 
the  bomb  and  brought  it  out 

On  a  rainy  morning  7  months  later,  when 
55  Negroes  marched  on  the  courthouse  to 
register  to  vote,  this  same  sheriff  greeted  the 
leaders  with,  "There's  no  use  you  getting  wet 
out  here.  Make  yourself  at  home  Inside  while 
yoiir  people  are  registering." 

An  Important  turning  point  in  the  war 
against  the  Klan  in  Mississippi  came  when 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  personally  enlisted  the  co- 
operation of  Gov.  Paul  B.  Johnson.  Jr.  At  a 
private  conference.  Hoover  declared  that  the 
FBI  was  determined  to  uphold  the  civil-rights 
law  and  suppress  Klan  activities.  Although  a 
segregationist.  Johnson  agreed  to  help  The 
two  then  worked  out  an  arrangement  where- 
by the  FBI  is  training  large  numbers  of 
Missis.'iippi  State  policemen  and  sharing 
with  them  secrets  about  terroristic  activities 
Now  Johnson  h!\s  purged  the  State  police  of 
all  Klansmen  and  let  it  be  known  that  any 
State  employee  found  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Klan  will  be  summarily  fired,  A  result:  the 
incidence  of  racial  violence  in  Mississippi 
has  been  steadily  declining. 

psychological   warfare 

Soon  after  a  man  Joins  the  Klan.  an  FBI 
agent  visits  him.  "If  anything  happens 
around  here,  you're  automatically  a  suspect 
so  long  as  you  stay  in  the  Klan,"  the  agent 
tells  him.  When  a  Klan  attempted  to  orga- 
nize in  Mississippi  last  year,  45  men  attended 
the  first  meeting  Within  3  days  agents 
called  on  a;i  of  them.  At  the  next  meeting, 
only  five  ."ihowed  up 

Agents  take  up  every  challenge  the  Klans- 
men issue  .'Vs  a  Klan  meeting  broke  up,  one 
Klansman  boasted.  "First  time  I  catch  one  of 
them  nigger-loving  FBI's.  I'm  going  to  kick 
his  ribs  in  so  he  won't  breathe  right  for  a 
month." 

The  next  morning,  an  agent  strode  Into  the 
railroad  yard  where  the  Klansman  worked 
and  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  "I'm  from 
the  FBI  I  hear  you've  be«n  looking  for 
somebody  like  me." 

"I  ain't  been  looking  for  no  one,"  the 
Klansman  answered. 

"Hey,  boys,  here's  a  Kluxer  who  says  he's 
going  to  beat  up  the  FBI."  the  agent  called 
to  workmen  nearby,    "Come  watch," 

The  Klansman  backed  away. 

The  agent  said,  "I  guess  we  can't  expect 
any  guts  from  a  man  who  has  to  hide  behind 
a  sheet,  can  we?" 

COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 

The  most  important  tactic  of  all  is  infil- 
tration of  Klans  and  Communist  cells  with 
Informants — patriotic  men  who  risk  death 
to  forewarn  cf  subversion  and  violence,  who 
identify  terrorists  and  gather  evidence 
against  them. 

One  Sunday  morning  an  agent  invited  a 
young  farmer  for  an  auto  ride.  In  the  car  he 
handed  the  farmer  some  photographs — 
bloated  bodiee  of  two  teenagers,  a  man  al- 
most decapitated  by  a  shotgun  blast. 

Later  he  stopped  at  what  had  been  a  farm- 
house until  set  afire  a  few  hours  earlier.  In 
the  one  remaining  room,  a  fearful  Negro 
woman  was  trying  to  feed  a  squalling  baby 
and  two  small  children  while  her  husband 
searched  the  ruins  for  the  few  belongings  not 
charred  l>eyond  use.  "The  Klan  was  here  last 
night."  the  agent  said.  "I  need  to  talk  to 
these  people  a  few  minutes  more.  Look 
around." 
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Am  th«7  drove  away,  the  agent  aaked, 
"Wouldn't  you  like  to  help  us  put  a  stop  to 
tm»?" 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  asked  the 
fanner. 

"Have  you  ever  thought  about  joining  the 
Klan?"  the  agent  asked. 

In  the  next  days,  the  farmer  was  taught 
how  to  apply  for  Kl&n  membership,  how  to 
survive  screening  by  the  "Klan  Bureau  oX  In- 
vestigation." how  to  act  at  meetings,  how  to 
communicate  secretly  with  the  FBI.  and  what 
to  do  In  emergencies.  Ever  since,  be  has  been 
a  courageous  and  valuable  source.  Today, 
because  of  the  FBI,  every  Klan  group  Is  in- 
fUtrmted  with  such  loyal  Americans. 

All  four  of  the  foregoing  tactics  had  to  b« 
used  In  the  infamous  clvll-rlgbts  case  which 
began  when  two  shotgun  blasts  struck  a  ci.r 
traveling  through  Oeorgla  in  predawn  dark- 
ness. The  driver,  Lt.  Col  Lemuel  A.  Penn, 
a  Negro  educator  from  Washington,  D.C.,  who 
had  Just  finished  Army  Reserve  duty  at  Fort 
Bennlng,  slumped  over  dead. 

FBI  Director  Hoover  was  aboard  a  plane 
when  the  report  of  the  murder  was  radioed 
to  him.  "If  they  get  away  with  this,  they'll 
think  they  can  get  away  with  anything." 
Hoover  said  to  his  assistant,  Clyde  Tolson. 
"Ask  Atlanta  how  many  extra  agents  they 
need.  I  want  them  all  to  report  there  today." 
By  nightfall,  78  agents  were  at  the  mur- 
der scene  and  combing  the  countryside.  At 
Atlanta  headquarters,  analvsls  pored  over 
1J14  confidential  dossiers.  Working  arovind 
the  clock,  they  compiled  a  list  of  14  Klansmen 
considered  most  likely  to  commit  such  wan- 
ton murder.  Then,  with  the  help  of  Inform- 
ants and  cooperating  Oeorgla  authorities, 
they  checked  where  each  of  the  14  had  been 
when  Penn  was  shot.  When  the  whereabouts 
of  three  could  not  be  established,  agents 
started  visiting  them  with  questions,  each 
time  making  it  clearer  that  the  FBI  knew 
their  aUbU  to  be  Ues. 

Lees  than  a  month  later,  one  of  the  Klans- 
men  talked.  He  signed  a  detailed  confession 
revealing  bow  he  had  driven  the  car  from 
which  the  other  two  suspects  had  fired  the 
fatal  blasts.  Hours  later,  a  fourth  IClansman 
dgned  a  statement  saying  that  these  same 
two  suspects  told  him  they  had  killed  Penn. 
The  FBI  could  scarcely  be  blamed  for  the 
tragic  aftermath.  At  the  resulting  trial,  the 
Klansmen  repudiated  their  statements.  The 
Jurors  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  then 
some  shook  hands  with  elated  Klansmen. 
Imperial  Wizard  James  Venable  chortled. 
"Touni  never  be  able  to  convict  a  white  man 
that  kills  a  nigger  what  encroaches  on  the 
southern  way  of  life." 

An  even  more  shocking  case  was  that  of 
Mrs.  Viola  Uuzso.  On  the  night  of  last 
lifarch  2S,  four  Alabama  Klansmen  overtook 
Mrs.  Lluzao.  mother  of  five,  as  she  was  driv- 
ing from  Selma  to  Montgomery  with  a  19- 
year-old  Negro  boy  to  pick  up  civil  righu 
demonstrators.  Ouns  flashed,  and  Mrs. 
Lluszo  fell  dead  against  the  steering  wheel. 

"Let's  go  by  the  Dragon's  house  and  tell 
him  what  a  good  Job  we  did. "  said  one  of  the 
Klansmen.  But  another  occupant  of  the  car, 
Oary  Thomas  Rowe,  was  thinking  only  of 
how  to  get  to  a  phone.  Rowe.  an  FBI  In- 
formant since  1060.  had  been  powerless  to 
prevent  the  murder,  but  by  3  a.m.  the  FBI 
in  Mobile  reported  to  Washington:  "We've 
got  an  eyewitness  to  the  Lluzzo  murder. 
Thrwe  Klansmen  did  It.  Well  move  as  soon 
u  «•  get  warrants." 

The  trial  of  Klansman  Collie  Leroy  WUklns, 
Jr..  resulted  in  a  hung  Jury,  although  Rowe 
was  BO  Impressive  on  the  stand  that  10  Jurors 
voted  tor  conviction.  Last  October,  at  the 
retrial,  Wllklna  wms  acquitted  as  coxirtroom 
■peetaton  cbMred.  Still,  the  glare  of  pub- 
licity has  l)*Ip«d  further  reduce  Klan  effee- 
ttfeiMM. 

Bj  the  reoord,  the  FBI  has  handled  14,000 
dvtl  rights  cases  In  the  last  4  years,  more 
than  a  third  of  them  outside  the  South.  In 
just  one  caM,  the  murder  of  three  dvU  rights 


workers  near  Philadelphia.  Miss.,  it  spent 
8768,000  and  more  than  175.000  man-hours 
before  arresting  19  suspects  as  conspirators 
In  the  plot  And.  at  the  same  time,  accents 
have  quietly  p>assed  on  Intelligence  which 
has  enabled  \oyal  civil  rights  leaders  to 
thwart  Communist  attempts  to  subvert  their 
organizations. 

Through  their  thousands  of  investigations, 
agents  have  identified  the  persons  respon- 
sible for  virtually  every  major  racial  crime — 
even  though  it  may  be  a  long  time  before 
the  guilty  pay.  For  instance,  they  have  put 
the  finger  on  those  responsible  for  the  bomb- 
ing of  a  Birmingham  Ne^ro  church  2  years 
a(?o  in  which  four  small  erlrls  were  killed. 
Director  Hoover  ordered  them  to  keep  build- 
ing this  case  until  It  is  so  strong  that  no 
jury  In  the  land  could  refuse  to  convict. 
Thus,  ever  since,  wherever  the  killers  have 
gone,  agents  have  haunted  them,  watching 
for  chances  to  add  more  evidence  against 
them. 

Yet  there  Is  no  end  to  the  abuse  being 
he£F>ed  on  the  agents  who  fight  dally  In  the 
frontltnes  of  the  sinister  and  shadowy  civil 
rights  war.  Hoover  Is  philosophical  about 
this.  Recently  he  .said  to  a  group  of  his  men, 
"If  we  do  our  Job  rii^ht  and  inipa:  tlally.  the 
extremists  on  both  sides  are  gol;;g  to  scream 
at  us.  In  fact,  the  louder  they  scream,  may- 
be the  better  we're  doing  the  job  " 


LET  US  KEEP  THE  SCHOOL  AID 
PROGRAM  INTACT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
session  of  this  89th  Congress  has  been 
credited  with  doing  more  to  further  the 
general  education  of  Americans  than  any 
Congress  in  our  history.  This  is  a  matter 
of  great  personal  satisfaction  to  those 
of  us  who  supported  the  basic  assistance 
measures  that  emerged  as  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  and 
the  Higher  Education  Act. 

The  first  fruits  of  those  bills  are  now 
being  han-ested  in  thousands  of  school 
districts  across  the  country.  But  none 
of  these  bills  was  designed  to  be  the 
panacea  for  all  financial  ills  in  educa- 
tion, nor  were  they  Intended  to  replace 
essential  special  assistance  programs 
previously  In  effect. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  find  It 
exceedingly  disturbing  to  hear  reports 
that  the  Public  Law  874  program,  which 
provides  financial  assistance  to  school 
districts  In  federally  impacted  areas, 
may  be  scheduled  for  sharp  curtailment. 

I  speak  now,  not  just  for  the  school 
districts  in  my  own  State,  but  for  every 
small  school  in  the  country  that  finds 
Itself  Inundated  by  a  wave  of  children 
coming  from  a  nearby  military  Installa- 
tion or  other  Federal  facility. 

Public  Law  874  was  specifically  written 
to  provide  needed  financial  assistance  to 
these  schools,  since  the  transient  nature 
of  the  Federal  population  does  not  suffi- 
ciently contribute  to  the  regular  tax 
sources  of  the  school  district.  Without 
this  assistance,  many  of  the  schools 
would  have  been  unable  to  function. 
Nothing  In  recent  legislation  has  changed 
that  situation. 

While  there  are  many  benefits  to  be 
realized  under  the  1965  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Act.  nothing  can  replace 
Public  Law  874  funds  which  are  based 
on  an  actual  pupil  count.  Many  of  our 
large  military  bases,  by  their  very  nature, 
are  best  located  In  isolated  rural  areas 
with  sparse  indigenous  populations.  This 


does  not  imply  that  the  school  districts 
were  impoverished  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  governmental  installation. 
They  were  Just  small— big  enough  to 
meet  local  needs  and  to  be  supported  by 
local  and  State  finances.  Accordingly, 
these  schools  do  not  have  a  large  under- 
privileged student  population.  'What 
they  do  have  is  a  large  student  popula- 
tion resulting  from  a  nearby  Federal  in- 
stallation, and  one  which  does  not  con- 
tribute  fully  to  local  school  revenues. 

Any  attempt  to  cut  back  this  kind  of 
Federal  assistance  could  be  disastroua 
for  hundreds  of  small  school  districts 
throughout  the  country. 

Let  me  illustrate  with  some  financial 
facts  on  schools  and  property  revenues 
in  my  own  State  of  Idaho.  These  figures 
will  compere  with  those  of  other  Western 
States  where  the  Federal  Government 
owns  most  of  the  land. 

Idaho  has  53.476,480  acres  of  land. 
The  Federal  Government  owns  more 
than  33  million  acres,  or  64  percent  of 
the  land  In  loaho,  while  the  State  owns 
more  than  3  million  acres.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  President,  in  one  of  the  larger 
States  in  the  Union,  less  than  30  percent 
of  the  land  area  is  available  for  property 
tt-xation.  It  is  from  this  limited  tax- 
base  that  628  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  must  draw  their  principal 
revenue. 

There  are  more  than  170.000  young- 
sters In  our  Idaho  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  Of  this  total,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, nearly  15,000  children  come  from 
families  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  impacted  areas.  They  rep- 
resent 9  percent  of  our  total  school  popu- 
lation and,  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  the 
Federal  Government  contributed  $2,337.- 
553  to  their  schools. 

There  are  116  operating  school  dis- 
tricts in  my  State.  Last  year  51  of  these 
districts  received  Public  Law  874  funds. 
Let  us  also  bear  in  mind  that  Public  Law 
874  covers  only  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion. Its  companion  measure,  Public 
Law  815.  supplies  funds  for  construction 
of  necessary  facilities  to  house  the  chil- 
dren in  schools  in  federally  impacted 
areas.  Since  Public  Law  815  became  law, 
55  of  Idaho's  116  school  districts  have  re- 
ceived construction  funds  resulting  in 
467  classrooms  to  house  13,230  pupils. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  let  me  repeat 
that  the  majority  of  school  districts  in 
Idaho  which  qualify  for  assistance  under 
both  Public  Law  874  and  815  are  in  rural 
areas.  I  feel  sure  that  this  is  the  case  in 
most  sections  of  the  country.  The  loss 
of  this  Federal  assistance,  while  the  pupil 
loads  from  federally  employed  families 
remain,  will  cause  severe  financial  dis- 
tress within  these  small  districts. 

It  is  for  these  reasons.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  will  oppose  any  effort  to  repeal  or 
curtail  the  Public  Law  874  and  815  pro- 
grams. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
giving  continued  support  to  this  most 
necessary  educational  program. 


A  35-YEAR  WATCH  OVER  THE  NA- 
TION'S RESOURCES  BY  THEODORE 
C.  FEARNOW 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President,  it  is  with  a  complete  sense  of 
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pride  that  I  speak  today  of  the  service 
performed  to  the  United  States  by  Mr. 
Theodore  C.  Fearnow,  of  West  Virginia. 
A  sportsman,  naturalist,  dedicated  con- 
servationist, and  public  servant,  Ted  re- 
tired from  the  Forest  Service,  USDA,  on 
December  30  after  more  than  35  years  of 
employment  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. But  those  who  have  known  and 
worked  with  Ted  over  the  years  are  well 
aware  that  his  active  interest  in  the  out- 
of-doors  will  not  diminish  with  his  re- 
tirement. Ted  has  lived  and  breathed 
conservation  for  as  long  as  he  can 
remember. 

Born  in  Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va.. 
where  he  still  makes  his  home,  Ted 
served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  U.S. 
Fisheries  Station  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va.,  while  still  in  high  school, 
accepting  employment  soon  after  gradu- 
ation as  West  Virginia  State  fish  cultur- 
ist.  Within  a  year  he  was  promoted  to 
chief  of  the  West  Virginia  Department  of 
Fisheries,  and,  in  1934,  he  was  employed 
by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  lis  stream 
improvement  supervisor.  The  following 
year  he  entered  the  Forest  Service  to 
serve  as  assistant  conservationist  and 
aquatic  biologist,  principally  in  the  Al- 
legheny National  Forest  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

During  his  early  years  with  the  Forest 
Service,  Mr.  Fearnow  designed  and  su- 
pervised the  construction  of  an  experi- 
mental unit  for  transporting  live  fish 
from  hatcheries  for  stocking  National 
Forest  streams  and  lakes;  undertook 
biological  surveys  on  Forest  fishing  wa- 
ters; and  headed  up  a  Forest  Service 
deer  study  project  in  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest,  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  Biological  Survey. 

In  1939.  he  moved  to  the  Jefferson  Na- 
tional Forest  in  Virginia  where  he  not 
only  handled  game  and  fish  manage- 
ment, but  also  took  over  information 
work  for  the  forest.  Three  years  later 
he  transferred  to  the  regional  oCBce  In 
Upper  Darby,  Pa.,  as  wildlife  specialist 
and  regional  biologist.  Promoted  in 
1958  to  assistant  regional  forester,  Mr. 
Fearnow  served  for  his  last  7  years  with 
the  Forest  Service  as  Chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Information  and  Education  for 
all  Forest  Service  work  in  the  Northeast. 

In  recent  years  Ted  Fearnow  has  taken 
active  part  in  the  development  of  the 
Mount  Rogers  Scenic  Area  In  the  Jeffer- 
son National  Forest  in  Virginia  and  the 
Spmce  Knob  and  Seneca  Rocks  National 
Recreation  Area  in  the  Monongahela  Na- 
tional Forest  in  West  Virginia,  where  his 
enthu.sia.sm  and  know-how  have  been  a 
vital  contributing  factor  to  their  general 
success  and  continuing  popularity.  A 
tireless  public  speaker  on  his  favorite 
subject  of  national  forest  conservation, 
Ted  has  also  published  a  number  of  pa- 
pers in  this  field  and  was  winner  of  the 
Nash  Conservation  Award  In  1955. 

An  ardent  partisan  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia countryside,  Ted  is  familiar  with 
every  hill  and  hollow  in  his  corner  of  the 
State  and  is  continually  concerned  with 
projects  for  the  preservation  of  some  and 
toe  better  use  of  others.  From  a  life- 
™ie  of  close  association,  Ted  knows  his 
West  Virginia  neighbors— their  present 


needs  and  their  accomplishments.  He  Is 
at  present  engaged  in  writing  a  history 
of  his  section  of  West  Virginia. 


THE  NATIONAL  CITIZENSHIP  TEST 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  an 
eloquent  and  articulate  Farm  Bureau 
member  from  Wyoming,  Mrs.  Pegge  A. 
Cooksley,  has  authored  an  excellent  com- 
ment on  the  recent  national  citizenship 
test  conducted  through  the  services  of 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  I 
believe  her  comment,  released  through 
the  Sheridan  County  Farm  Bureau  last 
December  3,  will  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues and  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

I  ask  that  it  be  printed  therein. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Peoox  A.  Cookslet 

The  recent  CBS  citizenship  survey  revealed 
much  about  the  Americans  serious  lacking 
of  itnowledge  of  the  affairs  of  their  govern- 
ment and  responsibilities  of  the  Individual 
citizen.  It  indicates  that  the  voter  had 
better  shape  up  before  they  place  their  lit- 
tle x's  on  the  next  election  ballots. 

To  add  fire  to  these  findings  Is  the  fact 
that  we  are  finding  more  of  our  citizens  who 
are  proposing  that  socialism  or  communism 
Is  the  only  thing  for  us.  Such  people's 
minds  are  working  in  a  whirl  of  materialistic 
ideology,  not  stopping  to  give  credence  to 
capitalism  for  the  materialism  it  has  not 
only  offered  or  promised  but  given  its  peo- 
ple. Let  us  remember  that  government  did 
not  give  us  the  things  we  value  but,  instead, 
it  was  the  system.  We  have  become  a  great 
nation  not  by  reason  of  what  government 
has  done  for  us  but  by  reason  of  what  it  has 
allowed  us  to  do  for  ourselves. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  .lost 
Interest  in  and  loyalty  for  our  form  of  con- 
stitutional government  we  might  ask:  'Why 
has  our  country  never  suffered  a  famine? 
■Why  do  Americans  enjoy  the  highest  of  liv- 
ing standards?  Why  Is  It  that  communistic 
forms  of  government  have  been  unable  to 
survive  without  the  assistance  of  capitalistic 
nations  (such  as  the  assistance  we  have  given 
Russia  since  the  1890's)? 

Then  we  should  point  out  to  our  non- 
believers  that  to  place  the  United  States  on 
the  same  progressive  plateau  as  those  gov- 
ernments they  admire  we  would  have  to: 
eliminate  freedom  to  travel  when,  where, 
and  how  we  chose;  eliminate  privacy  of  home 
and  personal  papers  and  right  to  own  and 
bear  arms;  eliminate  rights  to  work  where 
we  please  at  the  occupations  of  our  own 
choice,  private  ownership  of  property  and 
business,  right  to  study  the  trade  or  profes- 
sion of  our  dreams  and  ambitions,  right  to 
live  as  a  family  unit  and  rear  our  own  chil- 
dren; right  to  religious  worship  and  to  gov- 
ern ourselves. 

Among  the  material  things  we  would  have 
to  destroy  would  be:  three-fifths  of  our  steel 
capacity,  two-thirds  of  our  p>etroleum.  95 
percent  of  our  electric  motor  output,  two  of 
every  three  hydroelectric  plants,  all  but  one- 
tenth  of  our  natural  gas,  14  out  of  every  15 
miles  of  paved  highways,  2  out  of  every  3 
miles  of  main-line  railway  tracks,  8  out  of 
every  9  oceangoing  ships  (plus  our  Inland 
boats  and  yachts),  19  out  of  every  20  cars 
and  trucks  (p'ua  our  skl-doos  and  motor- 
bikes), and  reduce  our  civilian  a!r  fleet  to  a 
shadow  of  its  present  size.  We  would  have 
to  cut  our  living  standard  by  thrse-fourths. 
destroy  40  million  TV  sets,  9  out  of  every  10 
telephones,  and  7  out  of  every  10  bouses. 
Then  we  would  have  to  put  60  million  people 
back  on  the  farms. 

Now,  really,  does  this  make  sense? 


EXPERIMENTS    IN    FEEDLOT    CON- 
STRUCTION   LOOK    PROMISING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
livestock  industry  is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant elements  in  the  economy  of  the 
State  of  Montana.  A  great  deal  of  the 
progress  and  improvements  in  ranching 
today  are  the  result  of  research  and  ex- 
periments. It  is  in  this  area  that  Mon- 
tana has  also  contributed  a  great  deal. 
Considerable  research  is  now  underway 
in  our  schools  and  on  our  ranches. 

Just  recently  I  was  told  about  new  ex- 
periments taking  place  at  Montana  State 
University  in  Bozeman,  Mont.,  which 
might  change  the  feeding  habits  of  cattle 
throughout  the  Nation.  This  experiment 
will  also  improve  the  market  for  concrete. 
The  campus  at  Bozeman  has  the  first 
all-concrete  model  feedlot.  The  all- 
concrete  feedlot  can  handle  up  to  three 
times  as  many  cattle  as  can  be  accom- 
modated on  a  dirt  surface  feedlot  the 
same  size.  In  brief  It  will  take  some  of 
the  risk  out  of  cattle  feeding. 

Mr.  President,  the  December  1965  issue 
of  This  Earth  published  by  the  Kaiser 
Cement  and  Gypsum  Corp.  discusses  tills 
development  in  more  detail.  I  think  the 
article  will  be  of  great  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues from  livestock -producing  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Experiments  in  Feedlot  Construction  Look 

Promising — Montana  Cattle  Get  Fat  on 

Concrete 

New  experiments  taking  place  at  Montana 
State  University  in  Bozeman,  Mont.,  could 
possibly  change  the  feeding  habits  of  cattle 
throughout  the  Nation  and  substantially 
Increase  the  farm  market  for  concrete. 

Last  spring,  ranchers  and  farmers  attend- 
ing a  special  beef  cattle  program  at  the  Boze- 
man campus  were  shown  for  the  first  time 
an  all-concrete  model  feedlot,  complete  with 
a  feed  alley,  concrete  feed  bunks  and  an 
automatic  system  for  the  disposal  of  manure. 
A  feedlot  is  a  confined  cattle  feeding  opera- 
tion, as  opposed  to  open  range  grazing,  and 
Is  used  extensively  in  California  and  other 
areas  where  cattle  are  finished  off  for  the 
market. 

The  Montana  ranchers  were  surprised  to 
hear  from  university  otncials  that  an  all- 
concrete  feedlot  can  handle  up  to  three  times 
as  many  cattle  as  can  be  accommodated  on 
a  dirt-surface  feedlot  the  same  size.  The 
reason?  Concrete  Is  far  easier  to  maintain 
and  keep  clean,  allowing  for  the  feeding  of 
more  cattle  in  the  same  area  without  increas- 
ing the  health  hazard. 

This  is  good  news.  Indeed,  for  cattlemen 
whose  biggest  worry,  outside  of  prices,  is 
the  health  of  their  animals.  As  Henry 
Schacht,  agricultural  columnist  for  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  put  it:  "Cattle  feeding 
is  no  business  for  the  nervous  man;  the 
danger  of  sickness  can  eat  up  potential  profits 
like  a  harvest  hand  goes  through  hotcakes." 

Bozeman  University  officials  feel  that  all- 
.concrete  feedlots  could  take  some  of  this 
risk  out  of  cattle  feeding. 

Since  manure  disposal  la  obvlotisly  a  major 
problem  in  confined  feeding  operations,  one 
feature  of  the  university's  feedlot  which  will 
be  followed  vrtth  interest  by  ranchers  is  the 
simplified   manure   disposal   system. 

Constructed  parallel  to  the  feed  bunk  Is 
a  9-foot-wlde,  8-foot-deep  pit  covered  with 
prestressed  concrete  slats.  This  is  where  the 
cattle  must  stand  whUe  feeding,  and  this  la 
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wbera  moct  of  the  numure  accxunulaUs.  Aa 
tba  cattle  move,  tbe  manure  la  ground 
through  the  apacea  between  the  alata  to  the 
pit  below. 

A  pumping  ayatem  keepa  water  circulat- 
ing In  the  pit  and  Uquldlzea  the  manure. 
The  next  atep  in  the  operation  la  to  pump 
thJa  liquid  fertUlzer  Into  a  tank  truck  and 
apreAd  It  on  the  flelda.  Pit  dlmenalona  also 
allow  for  the  movement  of  amall  tractors  for 
■coop  manxire  dlapoaal. 

The  alat  arrangement  apparently  poaee  no 
problem  for  the  cattle.  Aa  one  rancher 
polnta  out.  they  move  over  far  worse  terrain 
than  alotted  flooxa  to  feed  on  tbe  open 
range. 

New  to  the  XTnlted  Statea,  this  Ingenloua 
ayatem  haa  been  used  for  cattle,  sheep,  and 
hoga  In  Europe  for  a  number  of  years,  with 
great  economic  succeea.  A  common  term  In 
such  countnea  aa  England,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Qermany.  and  Auatralla  la  "beef  parlor" — a 
complete  alotted  floor,  total  confinement 
house. 

Kalaer  Cement  Sc  Oypaum  Corp.  donated 
Permanente  cement  for  the  construction  of 
the  experimental  feedlot.  In  addition,  the 
company  produced  a  program — complete 
with  tbe  set  of  plans  used  to  construct  the 
feedlot.  Information  on  practical  concreting 
and  a  Hie  folder — for  distribution  In  Its 
Rocky  Mountain  division. 

The  Boceman  University  experiment  and 
the  Kalaer  Cement  program  have  been  en- 
thxialaatlcally  received  In  the  area,  where 
more  than  140,000  farms  and  ranches  obtain 
60  percent  or  more  of  their  Income  from 
cattle. 


RETIREli£E3<T  OP  TJ3.  FOREST  SU- 
PERVISOR ALFRED  H.  ANDER- 
SON 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  the  retirement  of 
Alfred  H.  "Andy"  Anderson,  forest  su- 
pervisor of  the  George  Washington  Na- 
tional Forest,  which  Is  located  In  West 
Virginia  and  Virginia.  Mr.  Anderson  re- 
tired from  Oovemment  service  at  the  end 
of  December,  terminating  37  long  and 
fruitful  years  with  the  XJB.  Forest 
Service. 

"Andy"  started  his  forestry  career  back 
In  1928  with  a  job  on  the  Pedlar  Ranger 
District  of  the  old  Natural  Bridge  Na- 
tional Forest — now  part  of  the  George 
Washington  National  Forest.  Later  he 
served  as  district  forest  ranger  on  the 
Ouachita  National  Forest  In  Arkansas 
and  on  the  Cumberland  National  Forest 
In  Kentucky.  In  1941  he  transferred  to 
the  Monongahela  National  Forest  In 
Elklns,  W.  Va.,  where  he  served  as  as- 
sistant supervisor,  subsequently  serving 
In  a  similar  position  on  the  White  Moun- 
tain National  Forest  In  New  Hampshire. 
Then  came  a  year  of  administrative  work 
in  the  Forest  Service  Regional  Office  in 
Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

In  1946,  he  was  appointed  forest  su- 
pervisor of  the  Allegheny  National  Forest 
in  Pennsylvania.  Three  years  later  he 
was  promoted  to  supervisor  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela National  Forest  and  in  August 
19S2  he  moved  to  his  present  position  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

As  supervisor  of  the  national  forest 
closest  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  An- 
derson has  contributed  greatly  to  public 
understanding  of  the  Forest  Service 
management  for  multiple  use.    He  has 


helped  make  the  1.8-million-acre  George 
Washington  accessible  to  active  rec- 
reationists  through  development  of 
scenic  trails  and  hunter  access  roads,  and 
has  supervised  the  placing  of  innumera- 
ble waterholes  for  wildlife  throughout 
the  forest. 

Mr.  Anderson  played  a  prominent  role 
in  the  recent  expansion  of  the  Elizabeth 
Furnace  camp  and  picnic  area  to  Include 
the  Pig  Iron  Trail  and  an  amphitheater 
where  the  visitor  can  learn  all  about  the 
old  iron  furnaces  and  how  they  oper- 
ated. 

One  of  his  most  noteworthy  accom- 
plishments has  been  the  rehabilitation 
of  streams  and  hillsides  which  were 
seriously  ravaged  by  the  floods  of  1949. 
Under  his  supervision,  eroded  hillsides 
were  seeded  with  cover  crops  and  trees 
were  planted.  Through  the  construc- 
tion of  little  dams,  dikes,  and  retaining 
walls,  streams  were  directed  back  into 
their  channels.  "Andy's"  notable  work 
with  streamflow  includes  the  pioneer  use, 
in  the  East,  of  gabions  to  stabilize  stream 
banks  and  control  the  flow  of  the  waters. 
Another  first — at  least  for  eastern  U.S. 
forests — was  aerial  tree  seeding,  done 
under  Andersons  supervision. 

For  the  past  several  years,  he  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Recreation 
Committee  for  the  Interstate  Commis- 
sion on  the  Potomac.  He  has  continued 
to  take  an  active  part  in  civic  organiza- 
tions wherever  he  has  been  stationed. 
"Andy"  and  his  wife.  Virginia,  plan  to 
continue  to  live  in  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


THE  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
during  my  recent  trip  abroad,  I  was  af- 
forded the  opportunity  of  looking  over 
the  programs  and  activities  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  in  many  coun- 
tries. Prior  to  departure,  I  received  ex- 
tensive briefings  from  the  Agency  and 
during  my  trip  talked  in  detail  with  all 
Agency  representatives  in  the  country 
In  question,  as  has  been  my  custom  In 
past  years  when  visiting  abroad. 

All  felt  the  latter's  programs  were 
fully  coordinated  with  U.S.  policy  of  the 
Agency  with  every  Ambassador.  In 
every  case,  no  exception,  the  Ambassa- 
dor expressed  his  complete  approval  of 
the  functioning  of  the  Agency. 

I  found  no  instances  of  any  kind 
where  CIA  Eictivities  were  uncontrolled, 
or  contrary  to  U.S.  policy.  Indeed  it 
would  appear  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  such  uncontrolled  activities  to  oc- 
cur. This  belief  is  based  on  existing  co- 
ordination procedures  and  policy  direc- 
tives stemming  from  the  Washington 
level,  plus  the  controls  applicable  to 
field  activities. 

I  have  always  been  impressed,  In  my 
contacts  with  the  Agency,  with  the  in- 
tegrity and  professional  competence  of 
its  representatives.  Only  twice,  in  over 
10  years,  have  I  found  anything  to  the 
contrary.  Based  on  the  present  rules,  I 
doubt  If  those  cases  of  disagreement 
could  now  be  duplicated. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  therefore,  to  present 
to  the  Senate  the  fact  that  I  agree  with 


Secretary  Rusk  who,  In  talking  about 
CIA  people,  stated : 

There  Is  a  good  deal  of  gallantry  and  t 
high  degree  of  competence  In  those  who  have 
to  help  us  deal  with  that  part  of  the  struggle 
for  freedom. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  has 
a  difficult,  and  at  times  a  very  dangerous 
mission  to  perform.  Not  all  men,  or 
women,  of  this  or  any  other  agency,  are 
perfect,  and  it  Is  easy  to  criticize  any 
group  which  cannot  defend  Itself  because 
of  the  nature  of  its  work.  Nevertheless 
it  is  my  considered  judgment  that  the 
American  public  should  be  proud  of  this 
organization  and  its  people,  a  group  who 
serve  our  country  with  unstinting  devo- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  this  brief  report,  which 
of  necessity  must  be  general,  I  am  also 
reporting  my  findings  and  conclusions  in 
more  detail  to  Chairman  Russell  and 
the  Subcommittee  for  the  CIA  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  HIGHWAY 
SAFETY  PROPOSAL  RECEIVES  EN- 
DORSEMENT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
President  Johnson's  call  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  for  a  new  national  ef- 
fort to  reduce  the  tragedy  and  loss  re- 
sulting from  highway  accidents  coincides 
with  a  rapidly  developing  public  con- 
sciousness on  this  issue. 

Since  so  much  attention  was  focused 
on  highway  safety  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  a  groundswell  of  support  for  a 
major  highway  safety  program  has  been 
developing  all  across  the  Nation. 

Our  leading  auto  manufacturers,  foun- 
dations, and  civic-minded  organizations 
are  teaming  up  with  universities  in  vari- 
ous States  to  set  up  research  centers  and 
far-reaching  studies  In  this  field. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  respon- 
siblUty  to  provide  leadership  and  re- 
sources to  support  such  efforts. 

The  cooperative  model  that  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  have  de- 
veloped in  building  highways  shows  us 
the  job  can  be  done. 

It  is  now  time  to  begin.  I  am  sure  the 
Congress  and  all  Americans  will  rally 
around  the  I»resldent  on  this  Issue. 
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CHICAGO'S  MIRACLE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  of  great 
interest  to  me  was  an  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  January  issue  of  Harper's 
entitled  "Chicago's  Commuter  Railroad 
Miracle." 

It  Is  a  brief  description  of  the  success- 
ful effort  that  has  been  made  to  restore 
satisfactory  and  profitable  commuter 
railroad  service  in  our  Nation's  third 
largest  city. 

And  more  Importantly,  It  Is  the  story 
of  how  bold,  creative  thinking  and  work 
can  overcome  great  odds. 

So  many  people,  railroad  men,  public 
officials,  and  the  general  public,  throw 
up  their  hands  in  despair  over  the  seem- 
ing hopelessness  of  the  commuter  prob- 
lem. 

Obviously  If  people  In  the  business  and 
public  officials  are  resigned  to  not  solving 


commuter  problems,  nothing  construc- 
tive will  be  done,  or  even  tried. 

I  hope  some  of  the  commuter  train 
"Cassandras"  will  read  this  article,  for 
which  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
CHICAGO'S  Miracle:  How  a  Unique  Railroad 

Man  Is  Making  Monet  oxtt  of  Commut- 

EKS — AND  Makes  Them  Like  It 
(By  Andrew  SchlUer) 

The  poor  and  the  wealthy  sleep  side  by 
side  In  the  cities;  the  middle  classee  run 
back  and  forth  to  suburbia.  The  only  trou- 
ble with  the  arrangement  Is  that  the  cities 
are  being  strangled  In  ribbons  of  concrete 
and  choked  by  automobiles.  For  most  Amer- 
icans, the  really  dramatic  challenge  of  the 
20th  century  Is  not  how  to  establish  a  colony 
on  Mars  but  how  to  find  a  parking  space 
downtown;  the  threat  that  hangs  over  us 
Is  not  Instant  annihilation  by  the  atom  but 
slow  strangulation  by  the  auto.  Commuter 
railroads,  Instead  of  expanding  prosperously 
to  meet  the  burgeoning  need  for  transporta- 
tion, are  collapsing  one  by  one,  victims  of  the 
automobile,  the  bus,  the  tides  of  history,  and 
sometimes  of  downright  mismanagement. 
The  plight  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  (and 
of  Its  passengers)  epitomizes  the  problem. 
Without  transportation  a  city  perishes.  If 
private  industry  cannot  do  the  job  profitably, 
must  the  Government  take  It  upon  Itself, 
as  It  must  provide  water  and  collect  gar- 
bage? 

The  answer  almost  everywhere  is  yes.  But 
In  the  generally  dismal  scene  there  is  a  bit 
of  cheer.  One  commuter  line — only  one — 
has  transformed  Itself  in  a  few  years  from  a 
hopeless  loser  into  a  profitable  business 
which  is  a  model  for  the  railroad  Industry. 
And  the  man  who  did  It,  Ben  W.  Helneman, 
was  no  railroad  man  at  all  but  a  successful 
corporation  lawyer  who  fell  Into  the  Job  al- 
most by  accident.  How  was  this  miracle  ac- 
complished? Was  it  a  freak,  or  Is  it  possible 
that  commuter  traffic  can  make  money,  and 
nearly  all  the  railroad  presidents  have  been 
wrong  all  the  time? 

Ben  Walter  Helneman,  boss  of  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western  Railroad,  Is  a  complicated 
man  who  fits  no  stereotypes.  He  Is  balding, 
middle-aged,  pleasant  of  face,  but  in  no  way 
striking.  Ben  Helneman  is  not  obviously 
anything.  He  could  be  your  corner  druggist, 
but  he  happens  to  be  the  most  successful 
railroad  executive  In  the  United  States.  But 
to  say  so  does  not  describe  him.  His  col- 
league, Wayne  Johnston,  president  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central,  Is  as  archetypal  a  railroad 
tycoon  as  Everett  Dirksen  is  a  Senator.  He 
travels  about  in  his  private  railroad  car — a 
relic  of  Chester  A.  Arthurian  splendor — and 
la  his  ofHce,  encrusted  with  railroading  prints 
and  equipped  with  a  working  cuspidor,  he  Is 
attended  by  a  solicitous  Negro  in  a  white 
porter's  Jacket.  (I  waited  to  hear  Mr.  John- 
ston call  him  George,  but  It  never  happened.) 
The  Helneman  office  bespeaks  the  longhair — 
sleek  furniture,  abstract  and  impressionist 
paintings,  an  astounding  collection  of  pipes. 

He  is  an  authentic  intellectual,  a  trustee 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  chairman  of 
the  State  board  of  higher  education,  not  to 
mention  an  Impressive  catalog  of  civic  re- 
sponsibilities for  which  he  somehow  makes 
time.  He  lives  in  Kenwood,  an  Integrated 
neighborhood  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
wea.  in  a  handsomely  restored  old  brick 
nianslon.  He  is  even  a  Democrat,  who  served 
M  a  special  prosecuting  attorney  under  Gov- 
ernor Stevenson  and  later  as  an  organizer  In 
^Is  presidential  campaigns.  There  Is  a  per- 
«l»tent,  uncontradicted  rumor  that  he  was 
offered,  and  refused,  a  high  post  In  the  Ken- 
nedy administration. 


But  he  eludes  the  stereotype  of  the  intel- 
lectual Democrat.  In  command  of  the  North 
Western  he  haa  behaved,  at  times,  more  like 
old  Commodore  Vanderbllt  than  W.  Averell 
Harrlman.  He  has  slashea  ruthlessly  at  pay- 
rolls and  he  shows  little  sympathy  for  work- 
ers whose  Jobs  have  become  obsolete.  "The 
unions  claim  that  the  fireman  is  necessary 
for  safety.  But  in  the  old  days,  when  the  fire- 
man had  his  head  down  shoveling  coal,  he 
wasn't  a  lookout.  And  you  have  only  one 
man  In  the  cab  of  a  subway,  or  an  electric 
train.    Nobody  complains  about  that." 

When  I  asked  him  what.  If  anything,  the 
Government  ought  to  do  to  help  the  North 
Western,  his  answer  was  quick  and  sharp. 
"Get  off  my  back."  He  Is  a  man  who,  as  the 
saying  goes,  would  rather  do  it  himself.  And 
when  he  took  over  the  line  in  its  bleakest 
days  he  proved  that  private  enterprise  could 
go  it  alone. 

SHE    WAS   DYING   LTNLOVED 

A  decade  ago  the  CNW  commuter  line  was 
like  an  alcoholic  duchess  expiring  on  skid 
row,  still  attired  In  silks  and  tiara.  Riders 
with  a  taste  for  the  antique  loved  the  ancient 
Intercity  cars.  The  comfortable  plush  seats 
were  stuffed  with  real  horsehair,  and  through 
crazed,  glass-thick  varnish  one  could  still  see 
faintly  the  original  walls,  an  exquisite  mosaic 
of  inlaid  woods.  Up  ahead,  a  venerable  coal 
burner  huffed  and  puffed  grandly  through 
the  suburbs. 

But  most  commuters  were  not  nostalgic 
rail  fans,  and  the  old  lady  was  dying  Igno- 
mlnlously.  Over  the  generations  the  car 
interiors  had  absorbed  a  hopeless  quantity 
of  soot  and  cinders.  The  windows  were 
broken  and  the  doors  came  off  In  your  hand. 
The  sheet-metal  roofs  were  cracked.  On  a 
rainy  day  passengers  sat  under  umbrellas — 
or  if  they  had  none,  huddled  miserably  In 
the  wet  green  velvet.  Timetables  were  a 
gallant  fiction.  The  first  snowfall  each  year 
was  enough  to  cause  operations  to  collapse 
into  a  snarl.  But  In  any  weather,  scheduled 
runs  would  simply  be  scratched  because  the 
engines  could  not  be  repaired  In  time.  Nor 
did  departure  guarantee  return.  The  leak- 
ing locomotives  ("Old  Soaks"  the  crews 
called  them)  would  fall  apart  so  regularly 
that  the  englnemen  carried  baling  wire  to 
hold  the  machinery  together.  On  one  fa- 
mous day  the  cab  fell  off,  leaving  the  engi- 
neer and  fireman  naked  to  the  world. 

The  North  Western  was  not  a  carefree, 
romantic,  bohemlan  railroad.  The  keynote 
was  Irritation  and  surliness,  shared  alike  by 
passengers,  crews,  and  management.  When 
a  train  was  canceled  the  next  would  be  so 
crowded  that  the  conductors  couldn't  get 
through  the  crowds  In  time  to  collect  all 
the  fares.  Some  of  the  conductors,  in  any 
case,  were  pocketing  fares  and  the  manage- 
ment was  quite  helpless  to  do  anything 
about  It.  Morale  was  low.  Trainmen  didn't 
bother  to  wear  white  shirts;  their  vests  were 
unbuttoned  and  their  uniforms  unpressed. 
Sometimes  there  were  fistflghte  among  the 
crewmen,  and  between  passengers  and  crew. 
Unexplained  stops  were  commonplace.  Pas- 
sengers were  so  accustomed  to  them  that 
they  didn't  even  bother  to  ask  why  the  train 
wasn't  going  anywhere.  But  on  one  occa- 
sion, in  1952,  after  half-an-hour,  even  the 
North  Western  commuters  began  to  wonder. 
Passengers  wandered  out  to  investigate  and 
discovered  that  the  cab  was  empty.  The 
engineer  and  fireman  were  finally  discovered 
In  a  nearby  diner,  eating  their  dinner. 
They  explained  to  the  angry  passengers  that, 
according  to  their  contract,  they  were  en- 
titled to  a  bean  hour  and,  by  God,  they  were 
going  to  have  It.  The  fact  that  they  were 
only  20  minutes  from  the  end  of  their 
run  was  Just  tough.  The  train  could  wait. 
The  fury  of  the  passengers  was  matched  by 
the  management,  and  the  union  as  well, 
when  tbe  story  broke.    But  what  was  there 


to  do?     The  whole  line  was  on  the  verge  of 
collapse. 

By  1656.  bankruptcy  was  Imminent.  The 
North  Western  was  »212  million  In  debt 
while  its  common  equity  was  worth  only  $22 
million.  Cash  was  draining  out  by  unac- 
countable millions  each  month.  At  this 
desp>erate  point  a  group  of  Investors,  who 
held  among  them  30  percent  of  C.  &  N.W.  vot- 
ing shares,  demanded  representation  on  the 
board  of  directors.  To  this  end,  they  engaged 
a  young  lawyer,  Ben  W.  Helneman,"  who  had 
made  a  reputation  for  himself  In  railroad 
circles  by  having  won,  2  years  earlier,  an 
unprecedented  victory  In  a  proxy  fight 
against  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis. 
("Misery  and  Still  Limping,"  they  called  that 
one.)  When,  in  January  of  1956,  Helneman 
walked  Into  the  boardroom  the  stage  was  set 
for  an  explosive  meeting  and  the  beginning 
of  a  bitter  battle  for  control  of  the  dying 
railroad.  Incredibly,  no  such  thing  hap- 
pened. Helneman  was  able  to  convince  the 
board  of  directors  thai  he  did  not  represent 
a  group  of  financial  ghouls  who  wanted 
only  to  pick  the  bones  of  the  business  before 
abandoning  It — "special-situation  men"  Is 
the  euphemism  of  the  trade — but  a  group, 
rather,  which  Intended  to  revitalize  the  road. 
Adding  conMictlon  to  the  argument  was 
Heineman's  own  astute  management  during 
the  p&st  2  years  of  the  M.  &  St.  L.  By  the 
time  he  walked  out  of  the  room,  the  attorney 
had  brought  the  board  and  his  group  to 
come  to  a  final  agreement;  the  Investors 
were  to  get  5  of  the  17  directors'  seats,  and 
Ben  W.  Helneman  was  named  chairman  of 
the  board  on  April  1.     He  was  Just  42. 

first.  Tt-RN  OFT  THE  FAfCETS 

Things  began  to  happen  fast.  Heineman's 
first  step  was  to  bring  in  as  president  and 
chief  of  operations  Clyde  J.  Pltzpatrlck.  a 
veteran  of  31  years  on  the  Illinois  Central, 
but  himself  only  47  years  old.  Together  they 
went  on  a  6-week  inspection  tour.  They 
looked,  listened,  and  learned  that  the  rail- 
road was  In  an  unbelievable  mess.  The 
patient,  they  decided,  could  be  saved— but 
only  if  major  surgery  were  performed  Im- 
mediately. 

Cloee  to  home  was  the  sprawling  Proviso 
freight  yard.  A  sign  boasted  that  It  was  the 
largest  In  the  world.  The  new  boss  said, 
"Tear  It  down."  He  didn't  want  the  biggest 
yard,  but  the  most  efficient.  Part  of  the  yard 
was  dismantled,  and  the  scrap  brought  in 
welcome  cash.  More  Important.  74  acres 
were  released  for  valuable  Industrial  devel- 
opment. But  that  was  only  the  beginning. 
The  North  Western,  since  Its  chartering  in 
1836  (it  is  Chicago's  oldest  railroad),  had 
acquired  a  considerable  amount  of  real 
estate.  The  new  management  Instituted  a 
survey  to  find  out  Just  what  they  had  (no- 
body really  knew)  and  how  to  convert  land 
holdings  from  taxeaters  to  income  producers. 

The  repair  facilities  were  as  outmoded  as 
outhouses.  Of  14  repair  shops,  only  2  were 
roofed.  Expensive  mechanics  had  to  shovel 
snow  to  get  to  their  work  and  then  lie  down 
In  the  slush  to  do  It.  In  one  shop  the  new 
managers  found  that  the  pistons  of  a  diesel 
were  being  overhauled,  even  though  they 
were  barely  broken  In,  simply  because  the 
company  policy  was  to  overhaul  the  engines 
every  3  years.  Maintenance  was  promptly 
changed  from  a  calendar  to  a  mileage  basis, 
and  the  scattering  of  Inadequate  repair  facu- 
lties was  scrapped.  At  a  cost  of  S6  million, 
a  modern  assemblyllne  shop  was  built  In 
Clinton,  Iowa.  The  Investment  yielded  a 
quick  return.  The  new  shop  could  do  every- 
thing, from  overhauling  the  delicate  watch- 
like mechanisms  of  air  brakes  to  building  en- 
tire freight  cars.  Cars  came  out  worth  more 
than  when  new.  There  was  even  a  school 
for  mechanics. 
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Am  for  orguilxatlon,  Helneman'k  comment 
wsa  succinct :  "Too  d&mned  much  manage- 
ment." The  North  Weatem  wm  tbe  last 
major  raUroad  wblcb  itUl  reutned  a  depart- 
mental atructure.  Under  this  system.  IX  a 
aactlon  of  track  In  Wyoming,  let  ua  say. 
naeded  repair  It  would  be  reported  to  the 
baad  of  malntenance-of-way  In  Chicago,  and 
not  to  the  local  superintendent  who  was 
reapooalble  for  getting  trains  over  that  track. 
Halneman  raorganlMd  the  railroad  on  a  dlrl- 
Blonal  system.  In  which  the  superintendent 
of  each  geographical  division  was  totally  re- 
sponsible for  ererythlng  within  his  purview. 
Whole  echelons  of  administration  were  elim- 
inated and  control  was  tightly  centralised. 
Ttiera  was  bloodletting  on  the  bottom  as  well 
M  tha  top.  By  the  end  of  a  year,  one  out 
of  every  six  employees  had  been  dropped 
traox  the  payroll.  One  of  the  survivors,  an 
•Qgtnear,  put  it  this  way,  "It  was  a  quick. 
rough  change.  We  cant  get  away  with  what 
w«  used  to." 

In  those  first  few  months,  Helneman  and 
ntapatrlck  were  busy  diagnosing  the  North 
Weatem's  ailments  and  making  long-range 
plana.  But  the  urgent  need  was  to  stay  alive 
long  enough  to  put  the  plans  Into  effect. 
running  around  and  turning  off  faucets. 
The  railroad.  In  thoae  dying  days,  was  so 
doaa  to  the  bone  of  bankruptcy  that  the  new 
management  was  reduced  to  selling  rails  for 
scrap  simply  to  meet  the  payroll,  which  Is 
Ilka  a  starving  man  amputating  hia  own  leg 
and  eating  It. 

m  thla  appalling  sltiuition,  the  new  man- 
agement decided  to  invest  $A0  million — much 
of  it  borrowed  from  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co. — to  acquire  new  equipment  for 
the  commuter  service.  On  the  face  of  It, 
this  was  a  lunatic  act.  No  railroad  had  ever 
■ucoaedad  In  making  suburban  service  profit- 
able. Svan  the  North  Weetem's  prosperous 
neighbors — the  Burlington,  and  the  Illinois 
Central — were  Just  breaking  even  on  com- 
muters. But  for  Helneman  it  was  an  In- 
evitable dedalon.  He  gave  bis  staff  three 
altamatlvee.  First:  Oet  out  of  commuter 
service.  But  this  was  politically  almost  Im- 
poealble,  and  socially  unthinkable.  Second: 
Oo  on  aa  before.  But  this  was  economically 
Impoaslbie.  Third:  Since  you're  stuck  with" 
the  Job,  do  it  right.  It  was  a  daring  gamble. 
At  the  time  of  the  takeover:  suburban 
equipment  oonalsted  of  cars  and  iocomotlveB 
which  had  been  demoted  from^e  intercity 
trains.  Scarcely  anything  was  less  than  30 
years  old  and  some  cars  were  of  tum-of-the- 
oentury  vintage.  Bvery  major  railroad  had 
been  dlseeUaed  by  ll>5«— but  not  the  North 
Weatem.  Or  so  it  seemed.  But  the  fact  was. 
aa  Praaldent  Fltspatrlck  put  It,  "They  were 
dtaaellaed  and  dldnt  know  it."  Dleeel  loco- 
moUvaa  were  laid  up  In  the  shops:  two  or 
three  were  being  used  as  switch  englnee 
where  one  could  have  done  the  Job.  By 
keeping  them  running  around  the  clock  and 
ualng  the  reat  elaewhere.  by  more  efficient 
sarvlelng  and  assignment,  the  line  was  dieael- 
laed  In  40  days  without  buying  a  single  loco- 
motive. 

Even  the  old  steam  locomotives  turned  out 
to  be  an  aaaet.  Bach  one  represented  about 
$0,000  In  acrap.  But  the  old  Iron  mastadons 
were  rellca.  too,  with  a  caah  value  to  sentl- 
mentallata.  The  bella  were  advertised  for 
■al»— about  380  of  them — and  they  can  be 
aeen  and  heard  now  all  over  the  world:  one, 
for  eiample.  became  a  dinner  bell  in  a  Michi- 
gan htmtlng  lodge,  another  went  to  a 
banbed-out  church  in  Oreece. 


HOW  TO 


A  coiorDm 


But  you  cant  attract  commuters  simply 
by  ■witching  from  coal  to  ou.  Tou  have  to 
offer  them  transportation  attractive  enough 
to  get  them  out  of  their  automobilea.  The 
odda  against  it  are  admittedly  enormous.  A 
reomt  Harria  survey  revealed  that  BO  percent 
of  the  Nation's  commuters  actually  preferred 
to  drive,  even  when  public  means  were  avail- 


able. Helnem&n's  gamble  (and  what  woxild 
a  horseplayer  say  of  a  $iO  million  bet  against 
such  odds?)  was  that  commuter  tickets  can 
be  sold  by  vigorous  merchandising,  Just  like 
soap  flakes.  But  where  the  contents  of  one 
box  of  soap  is  largely  Indistinguishable  from 
another,  the  commuter  knows  precisely  what 
he  Is  getting  for  his  dollar.  Trains  either  do 
or  do  not  run  on  time;  they  are  alr-condl- 
tloned  or  they  are  not.  All  the  services  are 
tangible.  "To  make  matters  more  difficult," 
as  Ben  Helneman  points  out,  "we  get  the 
commuter  at  the  two  worst  times  of  his  day — 
early  in  the  morning  when  he's  grouchy,  and 
in  the  evening  when  he's  tired.  How  do  you 
Impress  a  commuter?" 

You  give  him  swift,  unobtrusive,  and  de- 
pendable service,  more  comfortable  than  his 
own  car.  and  cheaper.  And  how  do  you 
achieve  that?  In  the  first  place.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  decide  what  a  commuter  line  Is  not. 
It  is  not,  for  example,  a  city  bus  or  street- 
car. It  is  not  designed  to  stop  every  half- 
mile,  nor  to  service  In -city  passengers.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  North  Western  eliminated  22 
of  Its  local  stations,  almost  all  of  them  in- 
side Chicago,  over  the  objections  of  the 
affected  neighborhoods.  Merchants  lost 
money  and  their  aldermen  made  speechea, 
but  Helneman  got  away  with  it.  Why 
should  his  railroad,  he  asked,  do  the  work 
of  the  Chicago  Transit  Authority?  The 
North  Western  quite  deliberately  gave  up 
3,000  riders  in  order  to  give  better  service  to 
the  suburbs. 

A  simple  innovation — Clyde  Fltzpatrick's 
idea — added  trains  to  the  timetable  without 
buying  a  single  car.  Once  a  train  had  pulled 
Into  the  final  station,  the  "relay"  operation 
to  get  It  headed  out  again  required  a  switch 
engine,  a  turnaround,  and  a  five-man  crew 
working  for  half  an  hour.  Why  not  equip 
the  cars  with  little  cabs  for  the  engineers, 
like  subway  trains,  with  remote  controls? 
Today  the  locomotive  always  stays  at  one  end 
of  the  train,  pulling  on  the  trip  out.  pushing 
on  the  trip  In.  When  the  train  gets  to  the 
station,  or  the  end  of  the  line.  It's  ready  to  go 
again  in  10  minutes,  and  the  relaying  re- 
quires no  switch  engine  or  extra  crew.  The 
same  number  of  trains  are  now  able  to  make 
extra  runs  during  the  peak  hours. 

The  old  coaches,  too,  were  discarded,  and 
new  ones  were  designed  to  North  Western 
specifications.  They  were  double-decked, 
air  condlUoned,  well  lighted,  comforUble, 
and  meticulously  clean.  A  typical  6-car 
train  has  960  seats:  it  had  required  a  10-car 
train  of  the  old  coaches  to  provide  the  same 
nximber.  And — very  important — the  dead 
weight  per  train  was  decreased  by  about  130 
tons.  In  short,  these  new  trains  were  haul- 
ing not  equipment,  but  people. 

But  would  the  people  pay  to  ride  these 
splendid  new  trains?  In  the  age  of  the  free- 
way, railroads  have  a  precarious  hold  on 
their  commuters.  With  each  fare  increase 
a  certain  number  of  passengers  abandon  the 
train  for  the  highway,  and  the  attempt  to 
raise  fares  to  a  profitable  level  becomes  a 
self-defeating  treadmill.  Once  again,  Ben 
Helneman  took  a  step  which  fiew  in  the  face 
of  all  past  experience.  He  raised  the  price 
of  commutation  tickets,  not  inch  by  Inch 
over  a  period  of  years,  but  In  one  bold 
thrust. 

The  pricing  system  Is  an  antique — in  fact, 
an  accident.  A  century  ago  the  railroads, 
which  were  then  entirely  In  the  business  of 
hauling  freight  and  Intercity  passengers,  be- 
gan the  practice  of  picking  up  passengers  at 
nearby  stops  as  they  approached  the  cities. 
The  fare  was  set  at  an  appropriate  fraction 
of  the  distance  traveled  by  the  through  pas- 
sengers, and  hence  very  low  But  as  the 
metropolises  grew,  two  things  happened. 
The  little  town  became  a  suburb,  and  the 
cas\ial  pickup  became  a  scheduled  stop 
Diirlng  the  same  period,  the  private  auto 
virtually  destroyed  the  Intercltv  passenger 
bualnaae. 


And  so  it  came  about  that  commuter  serv- 
ice, which  had  begiin  as  a  bit  of  frosting  oo 
the  cake,  turned  out  to  be  the  whole  meal. 
And  the  railroads  got  sick  on  the  diet.  The 
fares  had  been  frozen  Into  a  basic-price 
structure  which  now  turned  out  to  be  la- 
adequate.  What  Helneman  asked — and  in 
December  of  1958,  got— from  the  Illlnou 
Commerce  Commission,  was  not  merely  a 
fare  hike  but  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
concept  of  what  a  commuter  is  supposed  to 
get  for  his  money.  The  decision  marked  a 
turning  point  in  the  historic  function  of  the 
railroad  as  a  passenger  carrier.  It  Is  a  rev- 
olutionary change  which  most  of  the  rail- 
roads and  the  State  regulatory  bodies  of  this 
country  do  not  yet  grasp. 

SKATS   BT    TRE   MONTH 

Traditionally,  when  the  passenger  bought 
a  ticket  he  was  paying  for  a  ride,  and  tbe 
cost  of   the   ride    (setting  aside  class)    de- 
pended   simply    upon    distance.    But    this 
won't  work  for   a  commuter  line  for  the 
simple  reason  that  every  morning  you  must 
carry  a  great  number  of  passengers  into  the 
city,  and  back  again  every  evening — but  In 
between,    and    on    weekends,    most    of   the 
equipment  is  doing  nothing  but  adding  to 
the  total  coat.    The  North  Western's  Inno- 
vation was  not  to  sell  rides  by  the  mile,  but 
transportation  by  the  month.    When  a  man 
owns    an   apartment   house   he   figures  his 
total  operating  cost,  and  with  this  as  a  base 
he  determines  what  a  monthly  rent  must  be. 
It  Is  none  of  hia  business  whether  his  ten- 
ants occupy  their  apartments  constantly  or 
leave  them  empty  part  of  the  time.    And  so 
when  the  North  Western  commuter  buys  s 
monthly  ticket,  he  is  entitled  to  unlimited 
access.    He  has  rented  a  seat  for  the  month. 
The  theory  Is  logical,  but  the  queetlon  was, 
could   the   riders   be   persuaded   to  buy  It? 
Helneman  bet  all  the  stockholders'  money 
that  they  could.    In  the  first  place,  he  sought 
to   stabilize    the   price   charged   for   a  ride. 
Since  December   1963   the   commuters  have 
found  Christmas  cards  on  their  seats  each 
year,  telling  them  that  their  Christmas  pres- 
ent from  the  line  was  that  there  would  be  no 
rise  in  fares  for  the  coming  year.    Further- 
more, he  promised  that  the  money  would  be 
used  to  Improve  equipment  and  service;  and 
that  promise   was   kept.      Finally,   the   new 
ticketing  system  turned  out  to  be  Irreelstlbly 
convenient.     If   you   are   a   North   Western 
coounuter,    the   msUlman    brings   you   your 
ticket  a  few  days   before  the   beginning  of 
each  month  (and  you  have  until  the  10th  to 
pay  for  it) .    The  ticket  has  your  neune,  ad- 
dress, and  phone  number  on  It,  In  case  of 
loss.     (One  lady  brought  In  a  wad  of  gooey 
pulp,  which  was  all  that  was  left  after  her 
baby  had  chewed  up  her  ticket.    The  ticket 
agent  decided  It  was  the  right  kind  of  paper 
and  issued  her  a  replacement.     The  ticket 
itself  is  an  IBM  card,  part  of  which  goes  Into 
a  computer.    You  mwely  show  it  to  the  con- 
ductor,  who   has   no  tickets   to  punch,  no 
stubs  to  coimt.    Now  a  train  with  1,400  pas- 
sengers can  be  operated  by  a  few  crew  mem- 
bers.    Some  conductors  resisted  the  change 
to  flash  tickets,  not  because  It  threatened 
technological    unemployment    but    because 
the  ticket  punch  (and  the  calloused  hand) 
had  been  a  status  symbol. 

Aggressive  advertising  broxight  In  new  rid- 
ers. For  example,  the  North  Weetern  spon- 
sored the  traffic  helicopter  on  radio  station 
WON.  Twice  a  day  the  motorist.  Inching 
along  miserably  In  a  solid  mass  of  metal  from 
his  suburb  to  the  Loop,  Is  given  a  coUlslon- 
by-coUialon  analysis  of  the  tangle,  followed 
by  a  suggestion  that  he'd  really  be  better  out 
of  It  if  he  rode  the  train.  Many,  In  this  pe- 
riod of  maximum  frustration,  got  the 
message. 

And  the  passengers  were  courted.  Train- 
men, who  had  to  lose  their  old  churlish  ways, 
were  sent  through  "charm  school."  There  Is 
no  advertising  In  anv  North  Western  train. 
There  isn't  even  an  advertising  slogan  on  the 
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outside  of  the  train  for  the  line  Itself.  There 
Is  no  plped-ln  music,  either  In  the  train  or  In 
the  stations.  Each  rider,  having  rented  his 
space.  Is  entitled  to  privacy,  and  to  being 
treated  like  a  trusted  member  of  the  family, 
l^or  Instance,  on  rainy  days  a  cart  full  of  um- 
brellas Is  set  out  hi  the  center  of  the  North 
Western  station — "Ralnstlck  Junction" — and 
any  passenger  Is  entitled  to  help  himself. 
Also,  he  Is  expected  to  return  It  some  sunny 
day.  Only  1  out  of  20  does  so.  Since  these 
are  unclaimed  umbrellas  from  lost  and 
found  (and  hence  In  endless  supply),  the 
company  doesn't  worry  about  It  overmuch. 
"Loolc  at  It  this  way,"  one  official  told  me. 
■These  people  are  stealing  their  own  umbrel- 
las. Maybe  the  fact  that  we  stamp  them 
makes  them  souvenirs,  like  hotel  towels." 

But  the  North  Western  steadfaetly  held  to 
Its  policy  of  acting  toward  Its  patrons  like  a 
well-bred  chauffeur  rather  than  an  Ill- 
tempered  landlord.  It  was  a  daring  gam- 
ble—the $50  million  Invested  was  an  Impor- 
tant outlay — but  it  paid  off.  North  Western 
riders  today  are  like  members  of  a  club. 
Talk  to  any  of  them  and  they  have  nothing 
but  admiration  and  praise  for  Ben  Helneman. 
He  runs  their  railroad. 

And  It  all  translated  into  money.  In  1956, 
Uie  suburban  service  had  a  deficit  of  $2  1 
million,  but  In  1964  it  made  a  net  profit  of 
I706.0OO,  and  It  Is  expected  to  earn  over  a 
mlUlon  for  1965.  This  has  happened  despite 
Uie  fact  that  In  1960  Chicago  opened  two 
major  expressways,  now  called  the  Elsen- 
hower and  the  Kennedy,  each  of  which 
parallels  the  North  Western  tracks.  As  a 
result,  revenues  dropped  sharply  In  1961. 
Then,  In  1962,  Just  when  the  railroad  was 
winning  back  some  of  its  lost  passengers,  the 
telegraphers  struck.  Ben  Helneman,  despite 
his  politics,  behaved  exactly  like  a  raUroad 
executive.  He  stubbornly  refused  to  give  In 
to  telegraphers  who,  he  said,  had  no  mes- 
sages to  send,  and  he  endured  a  30-day  shut- 
down. During  this  period  he  was  cheered 
by  letters  of  support  from  his  suburban 
Republican  patrons.  He  won  the  strike  but 
lost  the  revenues. 

He  also  lost  some  of  his  employees'  good 
vlll.  Efficiency,  like  aU  beautiful  things,  has 
a  sad  underside.  You  don't  hear  It  from  the 
crewmen— not  at  first.  Fremont  Schultz  (hU 
real  name) ,  an  engineer  In  whose  cab  I  rode 
admitted  that  the  Helneman  regime  was 
tough  and  uncompromising.  But  he  said  It 
proudly;  it  refiected  his  own  professional 
code.  He  understood  that  the  rules  of  sur- 
vival were  stern.  And,  like  Helneman  hlm- 
•elf.  he  saw  things  from  the  top.  Engineers 
«rt  the  leading  tenors  of  the  company.  But 
the  chorus  of  lesser  employees  is  all  but 
aiute. 

Although    1962   was   a   bad   year.    It   was 
Mt    altogether     unlucky     for     Helneman 
^hd    the     stockholders.     The     expressways 
which     hurt     the     North     Western     were 
»«ually    fatal    for    two    small    commuter 
ihM,    the    North    Shore,     and    the    ChU 
««o.  Aurora  and  Elgin.    Upon  their  demise 
»«  North  Western  Inherited  most  of  their 
I*»engers.     Since  1963  the  news  has   been 
ffopessively  more  cheerful.    WhUe  the  prof- 
•t«  have  been  modest — and  by  General  Motors 
•jwidards   even  minuscule — the  importance 
«  this  success  story  Is  not  to  be  measured 
J  money.    Commuter  rail  transportation  is 
»M°J^^  '^slc  industry  In  the  United  States 
•Wch  is  actually  going  out  of  business.    As 
w  country   is   becoming  more   urbanized 
*"i«portatlon— upon    which    urban    living 
'"wly    depends— U    collapsing.      Railroad 
™a  everywhere  have  given  It  up  as  hopeless 
«<i.  as  in  the  case  of  the  Long  Island  and 
~^New  Haven,   have  sought  Government 
7*P°rt-     If   In   a   single   case   anyone   can 
^nstrate  that  hauling  passengers  can  be 
T*'"  profitable — as    Ben    Helneman    has — 
««n  this  Is  news  of  acute  importance,  not 
™  for  the  railroads  but  for  all  of  America, 
•«»  indeed  the  world.    Perhaps  it  U  poe- 
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Bible  for  cities  to  break  free  of  the  concrete 
noose  In  which  they  have  been  strangling 
themselves  and  to  breathe  again. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  asked  Mr.  Helneman  if 
the  unprecedented  success  of  the  North 
Western  suggested  some  formula  that  all 
other  railroads  could  apply.  Had  he,  in 
short,  found  "the  answer"?  He  looked 
amused  at  the  question.  (He  has  a  repu- 
tation for  business,  in  railroad  circles,  and 
of  being  overqulck  with  advice.  But  this 
time — perhaps  because  he  was  speaking  to 
an  Innocent  layman— his  answers  were  un- 
dogmatlc.) 

"No,"  he  said.  "There  Is  no  easy  answer 
No  formula.  'What  we've  done  here  has 
worked  here.  It  might  be  all  wrong  some- 
place else.  For  example,  you  couldnt  use 
our  double-decker  coaches  In  New  York. 
They  wouldn't  fit  through  most  of  the  tun- 
nels." 

And  what,  I  asked,  about  Intercity  pas- 
senger trains?  Could  the  same  good  man- 
agement revitalize  that  part  of  the  Industry? 
Here  the  answer  was  a  flat  "No".  "Ninety-one 
percent  of  all  Intercity  travel  today  Is  by 
automobile,  so  that  the  whole  transportation 
industry  Is  fighting  over  Just  9  percent. 
Airplanes  are  faster,  buses  are  cheaper.  All 
we  have  to  offer  is  sUndby  service.  There's 
no  future  In  the  Intercity  train." 

It  was  the  only  gloomy  statement  I  heard 
from  the  lips  of  Ben  Helneman — and  history 
may  soon  prove  him  to  be  wrong.  The  new 
Tokyo-Osaka  train,  which  attains  speeds  up 
to  130  mph,  may  yet  find  Its  counterpart  In  a 
Boston-Washington  train.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, at  any  rate,  has  aUocated  funds 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  such  a  proj- 
ect. The  significance  of  such  superspeed 
trains  Is  clear:  Just  as  the  commuter  train 
satisfied  a  need  in  the  metropolis  of  connect- 
ing the  city  with  its  outlying  suburbs,  so  the 
trains  of  the  future  must  satisfy  a  similar 
need  for  the  megalopolis.  A  half-century 
ago  it  was  unthinkable  to  commute  from 
30  miles  out:  in  a  few  decades  people  who 
live  In,  say,  the  Oary-Chlcago-Mllwaukee 
area,  or  the  Boston-New  York -Washington 
area,  will  be  commuters  within  those  com- 
plexes. 

But  If  time  proves  Helneman  wrong  In  this 
he  will  admit  it  very  quickly,  and  go  on  to 
profit  by  his  error.  "We  examine  postu- 
lates," he  once  said.  "We  don't  fall  in  love 
with  them."  He  Is  the  kind  of  realist  who 
wasnt  too  proud  to  buy  a  couple  of  airplanes 
in  order  to  run  his  railroad. 

Despite  his  hopeless  view  of  intercity  train 
travel,  Ben  Helneman  la  a  practical  visionary. 
"It  Isnt  enough  to  run  a  raUroad  well,"  he 
said.  "The  average  rider  lives  within  two- 
and-a-half  miles  from  the  station.  When  he 
gets  to  the  city,  he  probably  needs  to 
ride  a  bus  or  a  subway  to  get  to  his  office. 
We  need  a  transportation  system  that  inter- 
locks. We  should  have  feeder  buses,  taxi 
stands  and  parking  lots  at  each  suburban 
station.  In  the  city,  we  need  a  subway  belt 
that  connects  all  the  railroad  stations 
Ideally,  there  should  be  a  transfer  system  so 
that  a  single  fare  takes  a  man  from  end  to 
end  with  no  fuss." 

"Can  we  do  this  in  Chicago?" 
"Absolutely.    In  fact  we  must.    The  mayor 
is    for    it.    It's    Just    a    matter    of    getting 
moving." 

As  it  turned  out,  thU  was  no  idle  talk. 
Shortly  after  our  interview.  In  October  1966, 
Mayor  Richard  Daley  announced  that  the 
Federal  Government  had  granted  the  city 
a  million  dollars  to  study  a  plan  to  tear  down 
the  elevated  (that  famous  Loop)  and  to 
rebuild  the  subway  so  that  It  would  link  all 
the  city's  railroad  stations.  Ben  Helneman 
had  been  preaching  this  for  years, 

COULD   WK  JT7KK  IT   Ali? 

And  so  I  asked  him:  If  he  had  it  in  hia 
power  to  build  a  dream  railroad,  what  would 
ItbeUkef 


■"Oo  to  San  Francisco,"  he  said,  "and  you'll 
see  it  coming  Into  being."  I  did.  The  Bay 
Area  Rapid  Transit  Is  fantastic.  Trains  wiU 
run  (controlled  by  radar  and  computer  only) 
at  80  miles  per  hour,  90  seconds  apart.  There 
are  no  straps  to  hang  from  because  every  pas- 
senger is  guaranteed  a  seat  (and  a  bucket 
seat  at  that).  You  will  Insert  your  credit 
card  Into  the  gate  when  you  enter  and  again 
when  you  leave.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
the  computer  will  mall  you  your  transporta- 
tion bin— Uke  any  other  uUllty.  The  system 
will  make  every  other  line  in  the  United 
States  seem  ancient  and  obsolete,  for  the 
excellent  reason  that  it  Is.  BART  is  the  first 
transportation  system  to  be  designed,  from 
the  ground  up,  in  half  a  century.  Since  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  in  1907  designed  lu 
rapid  transit  system,  there  have  only  been 
additions  and  extensions  to  existing  facili- 
ties. 

"Why  can't  we  do  It  in  Chicago?"  I  asked 
Mr.  Helneman, 

"Because  we  already  have  existing  rail 
transportation.  We  simply  can't  afford  to 
Junk  all  of  it.  San  Francisco,  luckUy,  had 
next  to  nothing.  And  that's  not  the  whole 
story,  either.  We  could  do  a  great  deal  with 
automation.  Modern  technology  is  very  so- 
phisticated. But  the  unions  would  never  let 
us  get  away  with  It." 

"Then  what  Is  the  answer  to  the  problem 
In  those  cities  where  there  are  existing.  In- 
adequate, or  poorly  patronized  railroads? 
In  short,  how  do  you  rim  a  railroad?" 

"Don't  ask  me.  I  don't  know  how  to  nm 
a  railroad;  I  know  how  to  run  this  railroad 
There  are  no  problems  in  general.  Just  spe- 
cific problems." 

"All  rlght^-epeclfically.  Do  you  think  that 
government  subsidies  are  a  bad  thing?" 

"Not  necessarily.  If  m  a  specific  case  it's 
the  only  thing  to  do."  He  finished  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand. 

"In  short,  you  are  a  pragma tlst." 

The  tycoon  smiled.  "Is  there  any  other 
way  to  be?" 


SALUTE  TO  THE  REPUBUC  OP  CHAD 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  offer  my  compliments  and  best  wishes 
to  the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Chad 
who  this  week  celebrated  their  national 
holiday.  More  than  5  years  ago,  on  Au- 
8:ust  11,  these  people  achieved  their  na- 
tional Independence,  and  they  have  set 
aside  January  11  as  their  special  day  for 
national  celebration. 

To  a  nation  such  as  ours  which  cher- 
ishes the  principle  of  national  self-de- 
termination, it  is  a  pleasure  to  witness 
the  growth  and  progressive  fulfillment 
of  the  national  aspirations  of  the  Chad- 
Ian  people. 

Under  the  dedicated  leadership  of 
President  Francois  Tombalbaye,  Chad  Is 
striving  for  economic  and  social  ad- 
vancement, emphasizing  education  and 
technical  training,  improved  Internal 
transportation,  local  processing  indus- 
tries, and  tourist  facilities  for  developing 
the  economic  potential  of  tourist  trade 
for  which  their  climate  and  natural 
landscape  are  admirably  suited. 

In  the  international  community  Chad 
has  earnestly  undertaken  her  responsi- 
bilities as  a  sovereign  state,  actively 
participating  in  the  United  Nations  and 
other  International  institutions  includ- 
ing the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  She  maintains  close  and 
fruitful  ties  with  Prance  and  enjoys 
warm  and  friendly  relations  with  the 
United  States. 
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Mr.  President,  I  Join  with  well-wishers 
throughout  the  world  in  saluting  the 
people  of  Chad  on  this  special  occasion. 
I  know  that  my  colleagues  Join  with  me 
in  extending  hearty  congratulations  to 
PrMident  Tombalbaye  and  to  His  Excel- 
lency Boukar  Abdoul,  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States. 


SKHNQ  IN  WEST  VIROINIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  om  Chief  Executive  has  asked 
that  patriotic  Americans  help  resolve  our 
Nation's  bakince-of-payments  problem 
by  refraining  from  traveling  abroad  and 
planning  to  "Travel  America"  Instead. 
I  wish  to  support  him  by  suggesting  that 
all  who  are  lovers  of  winter  sports,  win- 
ter mountain  scenery,  and  relaxation  in 
a  beautiful,  peaceful,  and  unspoiled 
mountainous  clime  should  visit  Davis, 
Blackwater  Palls  State  Park,  and  Weiss 
Knob  in  West  Virginia,  the  State  which 
is  often  called  "America's  Little  Switzer- 
land." 

The  Weekender  section  of  the  Evening 
Star — Washington,  D.C. — provides  a 
lively  account  of  the  resort  area's  attrac- 
tions and  makes  enthusiastic  sugges- 
tions for  winter  pleasure  in  and  around 
Blackwater  Ptdlb  State  Park,  in  the 
Saturday,  January  8,  issue.  Believing  it 
will  be  helpful  to  potential  mountain 
travelers  to  clip  it  for  handy  reference  in 
making  future  winter  travel  plans,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
W88  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

WiNTXB   WONDXUJLND    ISN'T  FAR    AWAT 

(By  Marj  Hoekln) 

Now  la  the  time  for  you  to  pack  flannel 
pAjamas.  even  tor  thooe  family  members  be- 
longing to  the  antlpajama  cult,  and  take  a 
midwinter  Jaunt  to  West  Virginia's  moun- 
taiiu. 

Tour  dertlnatlon:  the  1.800-acre  Black - 
water  PaUs  State  Park  In  Davis.  W.  Vs.,  about 
180  miles  from  Washington,  via  U.S.  Routes 
50  and  319.  and  West  Virginia  Route  32. 

In  the  sunimertlme,  the  park  reverberates 
with  the  yells  of  West  Virginians  reveling  in 
a  myriad  of  outdoor  activities.  It  Is  almost 
Impowible  for  an  out-of-Stater  to  reserve 
a  housekeeping  cabin  or  a  room  In  the  lodge. 

But  in  winter,  the  park  becomes  a  quiet 
haven  for  couples  or  families.  There  are  no 
scheduled  activities;  do-it-yourself  fun  Is  the 
order  of  the  day.  If  you  are  lucky,  you  may 
b*  in  the  p«rk  during  a  snowstorm,  a  likely 
poMibUlty  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Ranging  in  elevation  from  3.500  to  3.400 
feet,  Blackwater  Palls  State  Park  Is  within  30 
Qlles  of  the  highest  points  In  both  West 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  (Spruce  Knob,  4,860 
feet.  West  Virginia;  Backbone  Mountain. 
3,SflO  feet.  Maryland. ) 

The  amber-colored  waters  of  the  Black- 
water  River  gush  through  a  deep,  narrow 
gorge  within  the  park.  It  Is  difficult — in  fact. 
Impoeelble — to  resist  engaging  In  a  snowball 
rolling  contest  down  the  canyon's  500-foot 
Bldse  to  see  whose  snowball  travels  farthest. 

But  tbe  delight  U  the  falls  where  the  river 
drops  S3  feet  over  a  sandstone  ledge.  Most 
of  the  cetaract  is  froeen  now  In  a  delicate. 
lovely  sculpture  even  a  Michelangelo  would 
edmlre. 

RATZM  roB  wiuurx 

Tbe  perk  la  surrounded  by  the  Mononga- 
beU  National  Forest,  home  of  bear.  deer,  and 
other  wUdllfe.    But  the  tracks  leading  to 


and  from  the  trash  can  on  the  cabin  back 
stoop  are  most  likely  those  of  the  Inquisitive 
rabbit  or  unpopular  skunk. 

While  you  caji  stay  at  the  lodge  (from  9X2 
double,  European  plai: ) .  be  an  adventurer  In 
1  of  the  25  woodfjaneled  housekeeping  cabins. 
They  accommodate  two,  four,  or  eight  per- 
sons, but  rented  cots  or  cribs  Increase  sleep- 
ing facilities 

The  cablnj,  with  sturdy,  modern  furniture 
in  the  Interior,  are  seasonally  decorated  on 
the  exterior  by  hundreds  of  sparkling  Icicles 
clinging  to  the  roof  edges.  Each  cabin  has 
an  electric  refrigerator,  kitchen  range,  water 
heater,  and  bath  with  shower.  The  rustic 
stone  fireplace  Is  backstopped  by  a  forced- 
air  furnace.  All  cooking  and  eating  uten- 
sils, and  bed,  bath  and  kitchen  Unena  are 
fvirnlshed. 

A  3-nlght  stay  for  four  In  a  two-person 
cabin  (one  double  bed,  two  cots)  costs  $35.50. 

To  keep  your  youngsters  (or  yourselves) 
amused,  bring  sleds  or  rent  them  at  the 
lodge.  A  ride  down  the  1.500-foot  sled  run, 
within  walking  distance  of  the  cabins.  Is  an 
Invigorating  thrill  for  the  young,  or  the 
young  at  heart. 

The  gentle  slope  Is  also  Ideal  for  begin- 
ning skiers.  Those  more  experienced  drive 
12  miles  to  Canaan  Valley,  where  privately 
operated  ski  areas  with  tow  lifts  are  usually 
open  Into  March. 

Ice  skating  can  be  enjoyed  In  Canaan  Val- 
ley as  well  as  In  Davis. 

There  is  a  television  set  In  the  lodge  lounge, 
but  transistor  radio  broadcasts  In  your  own 
cabin  can  be  more  fascinating.  (Bring  your 
own  radio  )  The  darkness  encourages  tr.ms- 
mlsslons  from  Chicago  and  points  west.  C.-.n- 
ada,  and  even  Cuba. 

LOCAL    PROVENDEB 

Grocery  stores  In  Davis  amply  supply  your 
pantry  provisions.  Local  ham  and  home- 
made sausage  are  tasty,  but  If  you  cannot 
exist  without  filet  mlgnon,  you  better  bring 
it  from  home. 

If  you  tire  of  your  own  cooking,  the  lodge 
has  a  dining  room  perched  on  the  edge  of 
the  canyon.  On  your  way.  you  may  be  side- 
tracked by  the  sparkle  of  West  Virginia  glass- 
ware In  the  gift  shop. 

You  can  take  a  trip  to  see  this  glass  made. 
It  Is  less  than  75  miles  to  the  Morgantown 
Glassware  Guild,  Inc.,  blowers  of  the  official 
crystal  service  at  the  White  House.  The  West 
Virginia  Glass  Specialty  Co.,  Inc.,  noted  for 
its  stemware  as  well  as  apothecary  jars,  hurri- 
cane lamp  shades,  candy  Jars,  and  the  like, 
Is  In  Weston,  a  drive  of  about  80  miles. 

When  you  tire  of  your  private  Ice  and  snow 
carnival,  drive  back  to  Washington  via  U.S. 
Route  33  and  the  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks 
area.  The  US  Forest  Service  is  leading  the 
way  here  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  na- 
tional recreation  area  that  encompasses  some 
100,000  acres.  Sheer  3,500-foot  drops  and  the 
1,000-foot  towering  rocks  made  this  Swiss- 
like  region  one  of  the  most  impressive  in  the 
East. 

Sklttery  about  driving  In  the  mountains  In 
winter?  Snow  removal  crews  efficiently  and 
faithfully  tend  the  major  highways.  Traffic 
is  light,  and  you  need  have  no  fear  of  that 
malady  known  as  Washington  Snow  Panic. 

For  Lodge  reservations,  write  to  Blackwater 
Lodge,  Davis,  W.  Va.:  for  cabin  reservations, 
Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation.  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources.  Charleston, 
W.  Va. 


THE  ALBUQUERQUE  SUNPORT 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  pleasure  last  November  12  to  be 
present  in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex..  for  the 
dedication  of  the  new  Albuquerque  Sun- 
port.  The  main  speaker  at  the  dedi- 
cation ceremony  was  Mr.  J.  L.  Atwood, 
president  of  North  American  Aviation. 


Mr.  Atwood's  presence  In  Albuquerque 
that  day  was  somewhat  of  a  homecominj! 
for  him  since  he  had  spent  his  early 
school  days  there. 

Mr.  Atwood  has  an  outstanding  rec- 
ord as  a  leader  in  the  aerospace  industry. 
Before  Joining  the  aviation  industry  in 
1928,  Mr.  Atwood  served  in  the  Army 
Air  Corps.  In  1948  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  North  American.  In  1960  he  be- 
came chief  executive  officer,  and  chair- 
man in  1962. 

In  1949  Mr.  Atwood  wsis  awarded  the 
Presidential  Certificate  of  Merit  for  his 
contributions  to  the  war  effort  during 
World  War  U,  and  in  1955  the  Republic 
of  Italy  conferred  upon  him  the  Com- 
mander of  Merit  decoration  for  his  per- 
sonal contribution  to  the  aviation  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  Atwood  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  governors  and  executive  committee  of 
the  Aerospace  Industries  Association  and 
is  also  a  fellow  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Aeronautics  and  Astrophysics.  In 
1958,  as  chairman  of  the  Industry  Con- 
sulting Committee  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Aeronautics,  Mr, 
Atwood  contributed  to  the  creation  of 
NASA. 

Throughout  his  career  Mr.  Atwood  has 
been  an  asset  to  his  profession  and  to 
his  country. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  remarks  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  J.  L.  Atwood,  President  of  Noith 
American  Aviation,   Inc.,  at  the  Dedica- 
tion of  the  ALBUgUERQUE   SUNPORT,  ALBU- 
QUERQUE, N.  Mex.,  November   12,  1965 
Mr.  Chairman,  honored  guests,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  the  dedication  of  this  fine  new 
Albuquerque  Sunport  Is  a  great  occasion  for 
your  city  and  for  the  Southwest,  and  I  am 
delighted  to  be  here  to  enjoy  It  with  you. 
Although  I  cannot  claim  to  be  a  native  son, 
I  did  spend  about  7  happy  years  of  my  boy- 
hood  here,   attending   the   old   Third   Ward 
School    and   Albuquerque  High   School.    In 
fact,  I  lived  In  various  parts  of  the  South- 
western United  States  for  most  of  my  youth, 
and  received  all  my  education  In  the  South- 
west.   So  It  has  always  been  very  close  to  my 
heart. 

We  are  here  tonight  to  celebrate  another 
step  forward  In  that  remarkable  human 
enterprise  called  aviation.  You  and  I  have 
seen  aviation  change  the  world,  and  Indeed, 
make  Its  share  of  changes  In  New  Mexico. 

As  we  think  back  to  1928,  and  remember 
the  small  adobe  building  and  the  dirt  run- 
way that  became  Albuquerque  Airport  In 
that  year,  we  cannot  help  being  astonished 
at  what  has  grown  from  the  small  beginning, 
and  how  much  aviation  has  changed  our 
lives  In  the  37  years  since  then.  Few  of  uj 
who  were  alive  then  would  have  guessed  that 
by  1965  there  would  be  4  airlines  serving 
this  community  with  635  takeolTs  and  land- 
ings every  day;  that  transcontinental  Jet- 
liners would  be  carrying  passengers  from 
here  to  either  coast  in  a  few  hours,  and  on- 
ward to  aU  parts  of  the  world  overnight. 

Nor  could  we  have  foreseen  that  alrcr«ft 
would  be  flying  several  times  each  day  from 
here  to  a  place  called  Loe  Alamos,  half  W 
hour  away  by  airliner.  We  could  scarcely 
have  guessed  that  there  would  be  huge  placet 
hereabouts  called  Klrtland  Air  Force  BM*. 
and  Sand  la  Base,  and  White  Sands  MlssU* 
Range.  We  could  scarcely  have  Imagined 
that  this  same  White  Sands  wotild  be  UM 
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scene  of  equipment  testing  for  a  manned 
flight  to  the  moon.  We  could  not  have 
known  that  there  would  be  a  Lovelace  Clinic 
pioneering  In  something  called  aerospace 
medicine,  and  making  examinations  to  help 
select  explorers  called  astronauts.  All  this 
has  happened  because  of  aviation. 

We  all  know  that  the  history  of  mankind 
reached  a  turning  point  south  of  here  near 
Alamogordo  on  a  July  morning  In  1945.  We 
have  seen  how  the  work  accomplished  there 
shortened  a  tremendous  world  conflict,  cre- 
ated an  entirely  different  pattern  of  interna- 
tional relations,  and  led  us  Into  a  new  era  of 
atomic  energy  with  possibilities  of  future 
change  still  unimaginable.  Albuquerque 
has  come  to  be  called  heart  of  the  nuclear 
space  age,  and  with  good  reason.  All  these 
dramatic  changes,  too,  have  been  spurred 
along  by  aviation. 

As  we  think  back  over  all  that  we  have  ex- 
perienced in  the  past  37  years,  I  ask  you  to 
consider  whether  anything  like  this  scientific 
and  economic  transformation  has  ever  oc- 
curred before  in  human  history.  What  other 
major  historic  change  has  been  as  rapid,  as 
sweeping,  and  as  deep? 

There  have  been  creative  revolutions  be- 
fore; at  the  beginning  of  recorded  history, 
there  was  the  great  agricultural  revolution 
that  made  civilization  pxosslble.  In  the  18th 
century  there  began  the  industrial  revolution 
that  started  the  long  process  of  elevating  the 
standard  of  living  In  the  Western  World, 
But  these  and  other  lesser  revolutions  like 
them,  took  centuries  to  produce  their  great 
transformations.  Whereas  the  revolution  of 
aviation  and  aerospace  has  taken  place  in  a 
lifetime,  In  the  lifetime  of  men  and  women 
now  sitting  in  this  room. 

Many  of  us  here  tonight  were  actually 
around  when  aviation  began.  The  Wright 
brothers'  flight  at  Kitty  Hawk  occurred  be- 
fore I  was  born,  but  I  must  admit  It  was  not 
very  long  before.  As  a  boy  I  was  one  of  many 
who  were  fascinated  with  the  new  adventure 
called  aviation.  But  In  those  days,  when  I 
rode  my  bicycle  as  far  out  as  Tljeras  Canyon 
and  played  In  the  sand  dunes,  I  certainly  did 
not  dream  that  the  coming  aviation  revolu- 
tion would  be  chiefly  responsible  for  filling 
the  canyon  and  the  sand  dunes  with  new 
homes  during  my  own  lifetime. 

Many  people  In  this  room  saw  Charles 
Lindbergh  fly  Into  Albuquerque  on  his  way 
across  the  continent;  saw  Art  Goebel,  win- 
ner of  the  Dole  Prize  for  the  first  flight  to 
Honolulu,  land  here;  saw  the  arrival  of  the 
first  airmail  flights,  and  the  opening  of  the 
Western  Air  Express  ticket  offices  for  the  flrst 
passenger  flights. 

Some  of  you  were  at  White  Sands  in  1946 
when  men  began  launching  experimental 
rocket  engines — the  first  engines  that  are  not 
earthbound,  since  they  do  not  depend  on 
oxygen  in  the  earth's  atmosphere.  You  have 
seen  White  Sands  helping  the  Nation  de- 
velop rocket  engines  that  now  can  propel  a 
giant  missile  6.000  miles  in  35  minutes,  or 
send  astronauts  orbiting  around  the  earth  at 
300  miles  per  minute. 

We  have  watched  the  aviation  industry 
grow  great  from  small  beginnings,  to  the 
point  where  »t  has  outgrown  its  own  defini- 
tion and  has  changed  its  name  to  the  aero- 
space industry.  And  we  know  that  this  In- 
dustry has  changed  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
world  we  live  on.  Our  own  continent  of 
North  America  was  5  days  wide  In  the  1920's. 
Now  it  Is  5  hours  wide.  Not  so  long  ago  the 
cities  of  Asia  were  half  a  world  away  and  so 
far  out  of  reach  that  we  scarcely  ever  thought 
of  them.  Today  those  cities  are  much  nearer 
to  us  In  Albuquerque  than  was  New  York 
In  1928.  By  the  1970*8  there  will  be  super- 
sonic transports  that  can  fly  us  across  the 
Atlantic  In  2  hours. 

And  in  the  5  hours  that  we  need  to  cross 
the  continent  today,  we  will  be  able  to  go  to 
New  Delhi,  to  Zanzibar,  to  Rio,  to  Tokyo,  or 
to  Melbourne  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth. 


Witnessing  these  changes,  we  have  an 
exhilarating  sense  of  progress.  It  is  good 
to  see  a  new  Industry  create  Jobs  for  800,000 
people  and  contribute  some  $6V4  billion  per 
year  to  the  gross  national  product.  It  is 
good  to  have  swift  transportation  for  New 
Mexico's  products  to  buyers  all  over  the  Na- 
tion and  abroad. 

But  we  are  perhaps  so  close  to  this  avia- 
tion revolution  that  we  have  difficulty  real- 
izing Its  deepyer  significance,  Tbe  swiftness 
of  all  these  changes  may  make  them  more 
dramatic  but  may  also  blur  their  broader 
impact.  Having  lived  through  this  exciting 
period  ourselves,  we  know  that  something 
unprecedented,  something  overwhelmingly 
Important,  has  happened  to  mankind  In  our 
lifetime.  But  we  find  It  hard  to  see  exactly 
what  Is  really  happening. 

To  approach  such  an  understanding,  we 
would  do  well  to  Isolate  a  major  aspect  of 
this  change — Improvement  In  transporta- 
tion— and  then  consider  the  role  that  trans- 
portation has  played  in  the  epic  of  mankind. 
In  a  sense,  man's  progress  can  be  measured 
by  his  progress  In  transportation.  Remark- 
able as  all  our  subsequent  Innovations  have 
been,  there  is  good  reason  why  historians  still 
regard  the  Invention  of  the  wheel  bs  one  of 
the  genuine  milestones  in  the  rise  of  civiliza- 
tion. Another  giant  stride  was  the  develop- 
ment of  sailing  vessels  that  enabled  Medi- 
terranean peoples  to  venture  beyond  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  into  the  oceans  of 
the  world. 

The  flrst  result  of  these  new  transporta- 
tion modes  was  Improved  trade  with  other 
peoples.  Local  artisans  could  manufacture 
new  and  useful  goods,  but  It  was  transp>orta- 
tlon  that  Introduced  these  goods  to  the  mar- 
kets of  the  known  world.  With  this  came  an 
exchange  of  goods,  rewarding  each  locality  by 
enabling  it  to  specialize  in  the  products  that 
It  could  make  better  or  cheaper  than  any 
other  locality.  This  division  of  labor — flrst 
between  individuals  and  then  between  whole 
settlements — has  been  cited  by  historians  as 
one  of  the  requisites  In  the  elevation  of  man. 
It  was — and  still  is — made  possible  by  trans- 
portation. 

Another  obvious  outgrowth  of  transporta- 
tion has  been  the  carrying  of  civilization  to 
remote  and  primitive  corners  of  the  world. 
One  of  the  most  recent  of  world  history  books 
to  challenge  the  thinking  of  historians  is 
"The  Rise  of  the  West,"  by  William  McNeill. 
Instead  of  the  more  accepted  view  of  history 
as  an  inevitable  cycle  of  rising  and  falling 
civilizations,  his  theme  Is  the  gradual  rise  of 
the  Western  World  In  competition  with  other 
cultures,  culminating  in  the  exploration  and 
colonization  of  all  the  primitive  lands  on  the 
globe  by  Western  peoples. 

This  theme  Is  not  diminished  by  the  emer- 
gence in  our  time  of  independent  nations  out 
of  former  colonies. 

The  success  with  which  they  have  built 
their  Independence  has  been  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  their  absorption  of  Western  cul- 
ture. They  emerge  now  In  a  framework  of 
values  and  Ideals  brought  to  them  by  the 
former  colonists.  The  very  freedom  they 
now  achieve  Is  a  Western  concept.  Their 
educated  leaders  have  done  their  homework 
in  the  writings  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
John  Locke,  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  And 
they  have  seen  the  fruits  of  liberty  in  the 
Western  lands  they  have  visited. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  spread 
of  civilization  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  without  great 
Improvements  in  transportation.  More  than 
material  goods  have  been  carried  by  the  ve- 
hicle and  the  ship.  They  have  also  carried 
knowledge  and  ideas. 

Indeed,  we  hardly  need  to  call  upon  world 
history  and  geography  to  grasp  the  Impor- 
tance of  travel  and  commerce.  New  Mexico 
knows  something  about  the  history  of  trans- 
portation.    It  was  the  Santa  Pe  trade  that 


OF>ened  the  Southwest  to  American  influence. 
The  Santa  Fe  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads 
brought  markets  and  population  to  what  had 
formerly  been  a  vast  cattle  range.  Begin- 
ning In  the  1920's.  surfaced  highways  around 
the  southern  end  of  the  Rockies  brought  an 
even  larger  movement  of  families  by  auto- 
mobile. 

In  this  sense.  New  Mexico's  history  is  the 
history  of  its  transportation.  This  State 
presents  a  classic  example  of  the  progress 
achieved  by  the  movement  of  goods,  people, 
and  ideas. 

In  our  time,  this  same  progress  Is  con- 
veyed not  only  by  the  older  forms  of  trans- 
portation, but  also  by  the  newer  form  that 
takes  to  the  air.  And  this  form  has  brought. 
In  the  span  of  two  genecattons,  an  accelera- 
tion of  progress  undreamed  in  centuries  past. 
If  the  exchange  of  cultures  and  of  knowl- 
edge has  been  facilitated  by  earlier  modes  of 
travel,  it  Is  vastly  advanced  by  our  own.  I 
have  already  touched  upon  the  incredible 
velocities  by  which  we  are  transported  from 
one  country  to  another — close  to  the  speed 
of  sound  today,  three  times  the  speed  of 
sound  tomorrow.  In  fact,  the  trlple-sonlc 
XB-70  research  aircraft  that  North  American 
Aviation  has  developed  is  of  a  comparable 
size  and  weight  to  the  planned  supersonic 
transports.  It  has  already  flown  at  its  de- 
sign speed  of  2,000  miles  per  hour,  and  is 
scheduled  later  for  long  distance  cruises  at 
the  same  speed. 

Traveling  In  supersonic  transports  at  this 
velocity,  we  will  easily  surpass  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  If  we  fly  westward.  Among  the 
curious  results  of  such  travel  will  be  to  see 
the  sun  appear  to  move  backward  In  its  path, 
rising  In  the  west  and  setting  In  the  east. 
Another  will  be  to  reverse  the  order  of  our 
meals — having  dinner  In  London,  lunch  in 
New  York,  and  breakfast  in  Los  Angeles,  all 
in  the  same  day. 

What  Is  the  slgnlflcance  of  such  speeds? 
For  one  thing,  offering  fast  and  convenient 
transportation  to  more  distant  points,  they 
Increase  the  volume  of  travel.  This  has  been 
the  pattern  of  air  transportation  since  Its 
beginning  not  long  before  the  original  Al- 
buquerque airport  was  established. 

In  Just  35  years — from  1929  to  1964 — the 
number  of  passenger-miles  traveled  annually 
on  the  world's  clvU  airlines  increased  from 
105  million  to  more  than  105  billion — al- 
most a  thousandfold.  This  figure  Is  derived, 
of  course,  from  both  Increased  passengers 
and  longer  routes  flown.  If  such  a  number 
Is  too  staggering  to  Imagine,  perhaps  my 
point  could  be  made  Just  as  well  by  consid- 
ering only  the  Increase  In  number  of  pas- 
sengers per  year,  and  within  a  shorter  time 
period.  In  only  15  years,  between  1949  and 
1964,  the  annual  number  of  passengers  on 
world  civil  airlines  Increased  from  27  mUUon 
to  154  million — nearly  sixfold. 

Moreover,  equally  dramatic  figures  emerge 
when  we  forecast  future  airline  traffic.  A 
Stanford  Research  Institute  study  predicts 
that  passenger-miles  on  the  free  world's 
scheduled  airlines — which  were  105  billion 
in  1964 — win  reach  approximately  229  billion 
In  1975,  only  a  decade  from  now. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  Is  the  continued  rise 
of  general  aviation,  which  includes  business, 
private,  and  training  aviation.  At  major 
American  airports  having  control  towers, 
such  as  this  one,  general  aviation  constitutes 
two-thirds  of  the  landing  and  takeoff  activ- 
ity. And  bear  In  mind  that  these  airports 
make  up  only  3  percent  of  the  mort  than 
8,000  airports  In  this  country.  At  the  rest, 
virtually  all  airport  activity  is  ^  the  cate- 
gory of  general  aviation. 

The  trend  of  this  type  of  flying  in  the 
United  States  alone  may  be  gaged  by  the  esti- 
mated miles  flown  F>er  year — 94  milUon  in 
1931,  more  than  2  billion  In  the  latest  avail- 
able estimate.  Just  In  the  decade  between 
1955  and  1965,  the  number  of  aircraft  oper- 
ated in  general  aviation  Increased  55  percent. 
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Admittedly,  It  U  mors  difficult  to  project 
tb«  ftittire  of  private  flying  than  of  commer- 
cial aTlmtlon.  Much  depends  on  technical  In- 
noratlon.  family  income  levela,  and  the  de- 
Telopment  of  appropriate  traffic  control  aya- 
teoia.  I  do  not  maintain  that  we  are  on  the 
brink  of  an  age  of  flylnf  flivvers,  with  a  pUot 
In  every  famUy.  But  we  are  already  In  an 
aca  where  propheta  tend  to  fall  short  of  the 
actual  fuIflUment.  I  may  remind  you  that 
when  the  rallroada  came  Into  New  Mexico  In 
the  1880^  with  maie,  scheduled  transporta- 
tion, few  would  have  predicted  that  within 
40  years,  people  would  be  driving  into  New 
Mexico  and  from  eoast  to  coast  in  their  own 
poweied  conveyances.  Nowadays,  the  riskiest 
statement  of  all  u  to  say  that  something  is 
Impoaslble. 

Nor  do  these  obeerratlona  really  cover  the 
Impact  of  an  aeroepace  industry  that  em- 
braoea  not  only  transportation,  but  also  ad- 
vanced oommunlcatlon.  navigation.  atc»nic 
power,  and  space  exploration.  The  Telstar 
satellite  la  already  a  means  by  which  the  arts 
of  oommunlcatlon  and  transportation  are 
combtned  to  bring  the  people  of  the  world 
closer  together  in  knowledge  and  In  cultural 
ezpreaslon.  The  achievements  that  Ue  ahead 
In  the  realm  of  space  are  no  longer  visionary, 
but  are  being  pursued  at  the  level  of  prac- 
tteal  engineering.  This  year  the  ApoUo  pro- 
gram. In  which  North  American  is  a  major 
parOolpant.  pasaed  Important  milestones 
with  the  successful  testing  of  key  structures 
and  equipment.  We  are  more  confident  than 
ever  of  achieving  the  dramatic  objective  of 
sanding  Americans  to  the  moon  and  back. 

Beyond  this,  w«  are  already  studying  the 
application  of  ApoUo  technology  and  the 
adaptation  of  Apollo  equipment  to  other 
usee  In  space.  These  will  add  Immeasurably 
to  man's  knowledge  of  his  environment,  and 
should  lead  to  new  and  now  unimaginable 
uses  of  that  environment. 

We  are  finding,  moreover,  that  the  man- 
agement of  technical  programs  on  such  a 
scale  hss  given  American  Industry  a  capa- 
bility that  It  did  not  have  before.  Design- 
ing mich  eomplex  systems  and  managing 
such  vast  development  projects  has  provided 
techniquee  for  solving  other  human  prob- 
lems, from  controlling  our  weather  to  man- 
aging the  use  of  our  natural  reeources. 

These  are  some  of  the  further  develop- 
ments that  are  growing  out  of  what  was  once 
called  the  aviation  industry.  That  industry 
has  found  more  ways  to  apply  its  technical 
and  managerial  abilities  than  in  transpor- 
tation alone,  and  these  new  activities  con- 
tinue to  promote  the  progress,  the  elevation, 
and  the  cultivation  of  man.  If  early  forms 
of  transportation  played  their  part  in  Uie 
exchange  of  goods  and  knowledge,  travel  by 
air  has  added  to  that  the  ability  of  mUllona 
to  travel  among  other  peoples  and  to  under- 
sUnd  their  ways.  If  early  transportation 
once  enabled  Western  nations  to  explore  the 
world,  modern  transportation  and  commun- 
ication enables  Western  businessmen  to  help 
raise  living  standards  around  the  world 
through  foreign  Investment. 

The  result  is  to  multiply  the  ties  and  the 
contacts  that  the  people  of  the  world  have 
with  one  another.  It  is  human  nature  to 
dlstnut  strangers.  But  the  more  we  see 
and  understand  others,  the  more  we  realize 
that  they  are  basically  Uke  us.  and  the  more 
*•  f>*n  what  they  think  about  us.  A  world 
that  was  once  full  of  strangers  can  take  no 
better  example  of  mutual  trust  than  the 
*fao"**Pd  miles  of  unfortlfled  border  that 
lie  between  two  neighbors  and  friends,  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

Theee  are  some  of  the  considerations  that 
come  to  mind  with  the  dedication  of  this 
flnenew  Albuquerque  Sunport.  Tour  city's 
airport  development  la  symbolic  of  these 
dynamic  changes  wrought  by  aviation.  In 
IWa.  when  air  travel  was  still  in  its  youth. 
two  far-alfbted  dtlaens  of  Albuquerque 
borrowed  city  road  equipment  and  worked 


evenings  and  weekends  to  build  the  first 
municipal  flying  field.  That  pioneer  airport 
was  Improved  over  the  years  to  match  the 
dramatic  strides  being  made  in  aviation.  To- 
day the  people  of  Albuquerque  have  com- 
mitted $2.6  million  to  this  Jet-age  airport  that 
will  match  any  In  the  world  for  cities  of  com- 
parable size. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  foresight  and 
your  enterprise.  I  note  that  this  Is  the 
beginning  of  a  $fl  million  airport  improve- 
ment program  over  the  next  10  years.  And 
I  predict  that  even  this  magnificent  Albu- 
querque Sunport  Is  not  an  end  to  your  city's 
response  to  the  age  of  flight. 


POLICE  HEROISM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  during  late  December,  a  letter 
came  to  me  from  a  resident  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  providing  a  newspaper 
clipping  reporting  on  an  outstanding  act 
of  heroism  by  members  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment. I  have  concurred  with  the  writer's 
conviction  that  some  congressional 
recogTiltlon  of  the  bravery  and  service 
performed  by  Pvt.  Timothy  C.  Voellinger 
and  Pvt.  George  J.  Pagac  should  be 
rendered. 

I,  therefore,  wish  to  commend  these 
young  oflacers  upon  their  bravery  and  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  the  report  of  the  action  which 
these  policemen  took  in  saving  the  lives 
of  District  residents  from  flre. 

I  aslc  unaiiimous  consent  to  have  the 
newspaper  article  from  the  December  22 
edition  of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star, 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 
Two  POI.ICXMXN  HxLP  Dozens  Plxx  Blazz — 

Both  Asi  Injctuh)  in   Rxsctn  ErroRx  o«r 

SacoKD  SxaxxT  NW. 

(By  Walter  Gold) 

More  than  a  dozen  residents  of  a  burn- 
ing Northwest  Washington  rooming  house 
were  led  to  safety  uninjured  last  night  by 
a  pair  of  District  policemen.  Both  of  the 
policemen  were  Injured  and  one  was  hos- 
pitalized. 

The  officers  about  7  p.m.  r\ished  into  the 
rooming  house  at  746  Second  Street  NW, 
after  seeing  flames  spurting  from  the  build- 
ing's second  floor. 

While  searching  for  stragglers,  one  patrol- 
man became  trapped  by  smoke  and  flames 
and  had  to  be  rescued  himself. 

The  rescuers  are  Pvt.  Timothy  C.  Voel- 
linger. 27,  and  his  partner,  Pvt.  George  J. 
Pagac,  24,  both  of  the  flrst  precinct.  The 
men  were  to  be  nominated  for  their  depart- 
ment's Policemen  of  the  Month  Award,  offi- 
cials said. 

TWO  OTHXHa  VRTATXD 

Voellinger  was  described  In  fair  condition 
today  at  the  Washington  Hospital  Center 
with  third-degree  hand  burns,  flrst-degree 
face  burns,  and  numeroios  cuts  and  bruises. 
He  was  burned  after  being  trapped  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  rooming  house. 

Pagac  was  treated  at  the  Hospital  Center 
for  smoke  inhalation  and  later  released. 

Another  policeman  and  a  fireman  were 
treated  for  minor  Injuries  at  the  Hospital 
Center  and  also  released. 

The  flre  destroyed  several  second -floor 
rooms  In  the  three-story  red  brick  rooming 
house.  The  cause  of  the  blaze  Is  under  In- 
vestigation. 

After  the  policemen  spotted  the  flames. 
Voellinger  used  their  police  car  short-wave 
radio  to  call   for   flremen   and  Pagac  drove 


alongside  the  burning  house,  sotindlng  ths 
car's  siren  and  flashing  Its  emergency  lights 
to  alert  the  occupants. 

VoeUlnger  then  ran  into  the  house  while 
Pagac  climbed  up  a  flre  escape  and  assisted 
more  than  a  doeen  men,  women  and  children 
down  from  the  second  floor. 

Inside,  Voellinger  kicked  In  doors  on  the 
second  floor  and  led  confused  residents  to 
the  building's  lone  center  stairway. 

oosa  TO  THiao  ruxat 

"People  were  in  one  of  the  burning  rooms 
yelling,  'Help  me,  help  me,' "  Voellinger  said 
later  from  his  hospital  bed. 

After  satisfying  himself  that  everyone  was 
oH  the  second  floor  of  the  house.  Voellinger 
went  upstairs  looking  for  more  residents. 

"Suddenly,  I  was  surrounded  by  smoke,  bo 
I  thought  the  flre  had  burned  up  to  where 
I  was  on  the  third  floor,"  Voellinger  said.  "I 
kicked  out  a  window  and  leaned  outside  for 
fresh  air.  There,  was  no  flre  escape  •  •  •  I 
couldn't  get  down." 

Unknown  to  Voellinger,  his  partner  had 
helped  flremen  get  water  hose  lines  into  the 
second  floor,  then  went  upstairs  to  search 
further.  Although  the  two  policemen  prob- 
ably were  only  a  few  feet  apart  on  the  third 
floor,  neither  saw  the  other  while  searching 
for  a  way  out  because  of  the  thick  smoke. 

Eventually.  Pagac  found  his  way  back  to 
the  flre  escape  and  descended  to  the  side- 
walk. But  when  he  learned  that  his  partner 
was  still  Inside,  he  ran  up  the  bulldlng'i 
stairway  back  to  the  third  floor,  where  Voel- 
linger had  returned  to  the  broken  window 
In  desperation. 

HANGS   OUT   WINDOW 

Firemen,  meanwhile,  had  raised  a  portable 
ladder  to  the  third-floor  window  where  Voel- 
linger was  awaiting  rescue.  The  police  offl- 
cer.  however,  is  a  big  man — about  250  pound). 
his  colleagues  reported — and  flre  officials  were 
afraid  to  lower  him  on  the  ladder. 

So  for  about  10  minutes.  Voellinger  hung 
with  his  body  drai>ed  over  the  ladder  and 
supported  by  flremen,  and  his  feet  on  the 
window  ledge. 

After  extinguishing  the  flre.  flremen  made 
their  way  to  the  third  floor.  Voellinger  was 
brought  Inside  the  building  again,  led  down 
the  charred  stairway  to  safety,  and  taken, 
with  Pagac.  to  the  hospital. 

Police  Pvt.  Jackie  D.  Atkins  was  treated 
for  smoke  Inhalation  and  Pvt.  George  Ken- 
ney,  of  the  flre  department,  was  treated  for 
a  cut  hand  at  the  Hospital  Center.  Both 
were  later  released. 

Traffic  in  the  area  of  Second  and  H  Streets 
NW  was  rerouted  for  about  an  hour. 

Police  Inspector  Karol  L.  Kratochvll  said 
Voellinger  and  Pagac  "risked  their  lives  to 
save  a  number  of  persons." 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  SPEAK  UP  FOR 
FREEDOM 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  congressional  recess  while  many  mis- 
guided and  ill-advised  college  professors 
uid  students  were  organizing  movements 
designed  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  mili- 
taristic communism  and  to  provide  for- 
eign agitators  with  a  distorted  image  of 
this  country's  determination  to  resist  and 
repel  the  Communist  invaders  of  South 
Vietnam,  one  of  South  Dakota's  highly 
respected  radio  spolcesmen  and  managers 
delivered  an  editorial  of  the  air  which 
won  wide  acclaim  throughout  the  State. 
I  refer  to  the  October  27  commentary  of 
Ross  E.  Case  of  KWAT,  Watertown.  8. 
Dak.,  which  he  entitled,  "Comments  On 
Americanism." 

Mr.  President,  the  commentary  of  Gen- 
eral Manager  Ross  £.  Case  of  Radio  Sta- 
Uon  KWAT.  Watertown.  S.  Dak.,  so  f»- 
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vorably  impressed  the  listeners  of  this 
station  that  it  was  necessary  to  prepare 
several  editions  of  reprints  to  reply  to  the 
many  requests  for  copies  which  were  re- 
ceived by  the  station. 

For  the  information  of  the  Congress 
and  the  country,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  commentary 
by  Ross  Case  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  I 
do  so  in  the  hope  other  commentators 
and  editors  will  devote  their  talents  to 
expanding  on  the  patriotic  theme  so  dra- 
matically developed  by  Mr.  Case. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Comments  on  Amzsicanism 
(By  Ross  E.  Case) 

The  following  should  De  considered  a 
KWAT  editorial,  perhaps  It  sounds  more  like 
It  might  be  a  sermon.  This  Is  Rose  Case 
speaking.  These  comments  are  brought 
about  because  of  the  story  that  I  read  on 
my  noon  newscast  of  yesterday,  which  I  hope 
that  many  of  you  heard.  I'd  like  to  repeat 
that  story  flrst  of  all : 

The  New  York  World-Telegram  said  to- 
day an  antldraft  group  known  as  the  May 
Second  Movement  Is  sending  blood,  flrst  aid 
supplies  and  money  to  the  Communist  Vlet- 
cong.  The  movement  was  among  those  in- 
volved In  recent  demonstrations  against  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  The  report  said  a  blood 
donor  drive  has  been  organized  In  the  move- 
ment's west  coast  chapter,  and  blood  and 
first  aid  material  already  has  been  shipped 
to  North  Vietnam.  The  paper  said  the  New 
York  chapter  plans  to  send  blood  donated 
by  Its  members  and  send  the  money  to  the 
Vletcong  through  the  Algerian  National 
Liberation  Front.  The  report  said  the 
movement  has  17  chapters  across  the  coun- 
try, with  the  New  York  City  chapter  having 
200  members. 

"The  p>aper  also  quoted  one  Columbia 
University  student — Identlfled  as  a  member 
of  the  May  Second  Movement — as  Indicating 
that  the  movement  In  Michigan  Is  training 
volunteers  to  Join  the  Communist  forces 
In  Vietnam.  The  student,  when  asked  about 
the  report,  was  quoted  as  saying:  "That's  not 
tar  from  the  truth.'  " 

So  much  for  the  story.  It's  time  for  the 
average,  decent,  red-blooded  American  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  Do  you  or  do  you 
not  believe  In  the  concept  of  liberty  and 
Justice,  tempered  with  faith  In  those  who 
lead  our  country  and  have  the  authority  to 
direct  our  actions?  Isn't  it  time  to  quit 
snickering  about  being  a  flag  waver  and 
really  show  our  patriotism? 

I  challenge  every  veteran's  organization  to 
become  mllltantly  aggressive  in  the  purpose 
of  bringing  home  to  the  people,  especially 
our  younger  people,  the  need  for  military  pre- 
psredness.  I  challenge  the  fraternal  orga- 
alzatlons  such  as  the  Elks,  the  Masons,  the 
Baglea,  and  others  who  stress  Americanism 
In  their  rituals,  to  give  It  more  than  llpeerv- 
la.  I  challenge  the  civic  organizations,  busi- 
Mm  firms  and  individuals  of  this  ccmimu- 
"^ty.  to  put  God  and  coiintry  above  business 
Jh  observance  of  patriotic  holidays,  to  help 
Irlve  home  the  principles  of  democracy  that 
pJlde  our  country.  I  challenge  the  churches 
w  preach  to  their  congregations  why  the 
j*"*!  for  belief  in  what  our  country  stands 
lor  I  challenge  the  youth  group  leaders; 
•ych  as  Scouting,  FFA.  YCL,  Hl-Yl  and  aU 
'h*  rest,  to  make  Americanism  and  an  under- 
nwdlng  of  loyalty  to  country  and  consti- 
tuted authority,  a  major  portion  of  Its  regu- 
^ programing  and  Instruction.  I  challenge 
w«  teachers  to  educate  our  students  from 
"*  very  beginning  about  our  country  and 
r^  It  represents.  I  challenge  the  young 
P«opie  of   our   area   to  think   clearly   and 


honestly  about  their  future.  They  have  no 
place  to  go  if  they  don't  believe  In  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  American  way  that  history  and 
tradition  have  created.  And.  most  of  all,  I 
challenge  you  parents  to  undertake  the  task 
that  Is  your  most  solemn  obligation — that  of 
guiding  your  youngsters  by  experience  and 
example.  If  you  don't  believe  In  what  our 
flag  stands  for.  If  you  don't  participate  to  the 
fullest  extent  In  the  practice  of  democracy, 
if  you  let  someone  else  do  the  Job  of  protect- 
ing your  rights;  then  don't  expect  your 
youngsters  to  be  any  different  than  you. 
Someone  has  got  to  tell  these  young  people 
why  they  have  to  expect  to  face  sacrlflces  In 
behalf  of  their  country.  Someone  has  got 
to  get  Eicross  to  them  the  reasons  for  respect- 
ing authority  and  discipline.  Someone  has 
got  to  give  them  enough  faith  and  belief  in 
that  which  is  right  so  that  they  can't  be 
hookwlnked  and  misled  by  fuzzy  thinking 
and  deliberate  subterfuge.  And,  parents, 
that  someone  has  got  to  be  you. 

Patriotism,  love  of  our  flag  and  country, 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  these 
are  the  lessons  that  must  be  taught  at 
home.  They  have  to  be  started  young  and 
they  have  to  be  told  often.  The  attitude 
and  approach  to  thinking  on  the  matter  of 
serving  our  country  and  accepting  our  re- 
sponsibilities has  sunk  to  a  new  low.  Our 
apathy  and  evasive  stand  on  the  problems 
facing  the  United  States  In  our  conflict  with 
our   enemies    are    hard    to   comprehend. 

Somebody,  somewhere  has  got  to  start,  the 
ball  rolling.  Somebody,  somewhere  has  got 
to  flre  up  a  very  tiny  flame  that  at  one  time 
was  bright  enough  and  warm  enough  to 
create  the  greatest  country  In  the  history 
of  the  world.  There's  no  reason  why  that 
somebody  can't  be  you  and  I.  There's  no 
reason  why  that  somebody  must  not  be  you 
and  I. 

Take  the  time  to  think  about  It  and  you'll 
suddenly  realize  that  time  Is  running  out  on 
our  way  of  life.  If  that's  the  way  you  want 
it  to  be,  keep  on  doing  what  you've 
been  doing.  As  for  me,  Fm  Joining  the 
parades — I'm  going  to  wave  the  flag — I'm 
going  to  sing  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner." 
Are  you  ashamed  to  Join  me?  I  don't  be- 
lieve so.  But.  Just  nodding  your  head  In 
agreement,  talking  about  It  over  the  cof- 
fee cup  this  morning  and  forgetting  it — 
that's  not  going  to  Improve  the  situation. 
You've  got  organizations  you  belong  to. 
There  are  people  who  will  listen  to  you.  Moet 
of  all.  you  have  kids  that  need  your  Instruc- 
tion and  example.  Let's  get  on  with  our  Job 
of  being  acting,  active,  aggressive,  and  proud 
Americans.  And,  let's  show  the  light  of 
truth  to  thoee  around  us  who  arent  too  siu-e 
about  It  all. 

Finally,  here's  a  comment  written  by  a 
Peter  E.  Olanutsos.  an  American  officer  serv- 
ing In  Vietnam.  I'd  like  to  read  his  com- 
ments: 

"A  legacy  of  ignorance:  Time  was  when  a 
boy  when  to  college  to  study  law,  medicine, 
engineering  or  one  of  the  arts.  And  girls 
went  to  get  their  Mrs.  degree.  But,  that 
was  In  the  past.  Today's  crop  of  college  cut- 
upe  are  no  longer  content  to  swallow  goldflsh. 
crowd  themselves  into  telephone  booths,  or 
foreign  cars.  They  now  insist  on  dictating 
Government  policies  and  are  ready  to  parade, 
demonstrate  or  sit-in  at  the  drop  of  a  cause. 
"The  latest  gimmick  among  these  Intel- 
lectual midgets  is  a  campaign  to  urge  all 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  desert  their 
posts  rather  than  serve  In  Vietnam. 

"As  a  member  of  the  race  that  started  this 
democracy  kick  (quick,  Socrates,  the  hem- 
lock!), I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  voice  his  opinions.  How- 
ever, the  hysterical  babbling  of  theee  bur- 
geols  boors,  borders  on  sedition  if  not  treason. 
I  leave  that  to  the  legal  eagles  In  the  Justice 
Department.  It  is  a  sad  day  indeed  when  the 
words  honor,  duty,  and  country  have  come 
to  mean  so  little.    As  a  member  of  the  mili- 


tary family,  I  have  spent  the  better  part  of 
my  adult  life  In  the  Salgons  of  the  world. 
It  never  occurred  to  me  to  disobey  an  order, 
to  question  the  right  of  my  Government  to 
send  me  anywhere  to  protect  and  preserve 
Its  Interests. 

"Like  a  lot  of  us  here,  I  have  had  occasion 
to  be  at  the  base  theater  during  one  of  the 
daily  memorial  services,  and  I  have  witnessed 
the  loud  music,  the  slow  walking,  and  beard 
the  soft  prayers  for  those  to  whom  fygmo 
charts  and  rotation  dates  are  no  longer  tm- 
pwrtant.  I  muttered  my  own  prayer,  as  well 
as  giving  silent  thanks  that  It  was  not  me 
inside  that  metal  box.  As  I  stood  there,  I 
remembered  the  preachings  of  these  mentally 
retarded  adults  and  my  compassion  for  a 
dead  man  tvu-ned  to  shame,  and  Anally  anger, 
that  they  dared  to  ask  me  to  prostitute  my 
profession,  ask  me  to  bring  dishonor  to 
myself,  to  my  service,  and  to  my  country. 

"It  Is  difficult  enough  to  understand  when 
the  more  learned  citizenry  take  the  rostrum 
to  rant  and  rave  against  our  Government, 
and  thereby  feed  the  propaganda  mills  to 
the  north,  but  to  be  subjected  to  the  mean- 
ingless chatter  of  many  of  these  ImbeclUc 
sloths,  whose  Idea  of  bravery  Is  to  lead  a 
panty  rEdd,  Is  more  than  human  dignity  can 
betir. 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  they  all  be 
drafted  and  brought  to  Vietnam.  I  could  not 
agree  less.  To  put  these  morons  In  a  uni- 
form Is  to  Insult  the  memory  of  those  who 
never  came  back  from  Guadalcanal,  Pork 
Chop  Hill,  or,  thoee  who  did  not  survive  the 
Brinks  BOQ  bombing  or  the  VC  attack  on 
the  Embassy.  Instead,  clean  them  up,  cut 
their  hair,  take  away  their  sweat  shirts,  and 
sneakers  and  bring  them  to  Vietnam  to  live 
among  the  people.  Let  them  expound  their 
theories  about  the  kind,  gentle  misunder- 
stood VC  among  the  villagers  whose  homes 
were  destroyed  and  their  meager  rice  crop 
stolen.  Let  them  talk  about  war  mongerlng 
to  the  widow  of  a  Vietnamese  Army  private 
who  earns  her  rice  and  flsh  as  a  prostitute,  or. 
with  the  village  woman  who  lost  a  hand,  one 
flnger  at  a  time,  to  Vletcong  terrorists  be- 
cause she  dared  to  stand  up  for  what  she  be- 
lieved was  right. 

"Draft  them  Into  the  military?  Never. 
Ours  is  a  proud  organization,  made  up  of 
men  and  women  who  have  Ideals  and  prin- 
ciples, and  what's  even  more  important,  men 
and  women  who  have  the  courage  and  the 
will  to  live  up  to  those  beliefs.  They  take 
great  pride  in  themselves,  in  their  uniforms 
and  In  their  Nation,  qualities  that  campus 
cuties  have  yet  to  acquire.  Until  they  do, 
they  will  never  belong.  Their  voice  will  be 
that  of  the  semieducated  half-baked  idiot 
and  the  fool  who  will  leave  behind  only  a 
legacy  of  shame,  dishonor  and  disgrace." 

These  last  comments  by  Peter  E.  Glanut- 
son,  an  American  officer  serving  In  Vietnam. 

And  this  Is  the  sermon  for  this  morning. 


BERKELEY  SPRINGS.  W.  VA. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Sunday  magazine  section 
of  the  November  21,  1965.  Washington, 
D.C,  Star  carried  an  article  by  Ben- 
jamin Ruhe  on  historic  Berkeley  Springs, 
W.  Va.  The  author  ix)inted  out  the 
scenic  appeal  of  the  springs  as  well  as 
the  therapeutic  value  of  the  waters  of 
this  spa,  which  has  been  termed  the  first 
health  resort  in  the  American  Colonies. 
A  list  of  its  visitors  and  residents  during 
the  early  years  of  its  development  is  re- 
ported as  "almost  amounting  to  a  regis- 
try of  famous  Americans  in  all  walks  of 
life."  As  examples,  George  and  Martha 
Washlnglxjn  were  devotees  of  the  waters 
and  vLslfted  on  varied  occasions,  accom- 
panied  by   friends   and   relatives,   and 
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James  Madison  once  came  to  recover 
from  "a  fit  of  despondency."  It  is  re- 
ported that  he  did  Indeed  recover  his 
ffood  spirits. 

So  widely  known  was  the  Berkeley 
Springs  reputation  for  gaiety  that 
Francis  Asbury,  the  renowned  Method- 
ist evangelist,  came  to  preach  in  the  vil- 
lage In  thundering  condemnation  of  the 
social  life,  which  Included  gambling, 
dancing,  and  sporting  games. 

A  charming  remnant  of  the  past  is  the 
castle  on  the  hillside  overlooking  the  vil- 
lage square.  Now  used  as  a  museum,  it 
was  once  the  residence  of  a  wealthy  and 
prominent  eastern  family. 

The  castle  and  the  springs  themselves 
are  attractions  for  thousands  of  visitors 
annually;  however,  it  is  believed  that  the 
area's  tuh  recreational  potentials  are 
only  partially  known.  Recently,  a  tech- 
nical assistance  project  was  undertaken 
by  Wheeling  College,  In  Wheeling.  W.  Va., 
under  a  grant  from  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration,  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  archeologlcal  and  historical 
sites  In  West  Virginia  for  development  of 
tourist  and  recreational  possibilities. 
Among  those  surveyed  and  strongly  rec- 
ommended for  intensive  development  was 
Berkeley  Springs,  with  it  historical  at- 
tributes and  scenic  attractions. 

In  order  that  the  general  public  may 
learn  more  of  the  spa,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  to  have  Mr.  Benjamin  Ruhe's 
article  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
paper article  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RscoBo,  as  follows: 

BnxxuT  BmsGs:  Wsst  Vixcinia'b  Famoxts 

Old  Sfa  la  Onci  Aoain  SmuuNC  to  Litx 

(By  Benjamin  Ruhe) 

Tftklng  tbe  waters  at  Berkeley  Springs. 
W.  Va..  has  been  a  way  of  seelOng  health  and 
happiness  Tor  two  centuries.  Today,  more 
than  200  years  after  Lord  Fairfax,  a  sufferer 
from  gout,  deeded  the  mineral  springs  "to 
be  forever  free  to  the  publlck  for  the  welfare 
of  suffering  humanity,"  the  spa  continues  to 
exert  its  quiet  charm  on  visitors,  while  Its 
curative  waters  rehabilitate  the  sick,  the 
lame,  the  tired,  and  the  old.  A  gay  health 
resort  In  poet- Revolutionary  War  times 
("Sadly  dissipated."  said  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton), the  town  continued  to  grow  in  favor 
through  most  of  the  1800's  oiUy  to  decline  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  under  the  Impact  of 
new  medical  Ideas  and  changes  in  American 
holiday  habits.  The  springs  themselves, 
though,  never  ceased  to  pour  forth  their 
dally  3  million  gallons  of  74'  alkaline 
water  and  now  the  epa  is  having  a  resur- 
gence. Business  has  Increased  significantly 
In  the  last  decade.  Supt.  Henry  Lawyer  at- 
tributes the  swing  of  the  pendulum  to  a 
growing  recognition  that  the  water  has  thera- 
peutic effects  in  the  treatment  of  nervous 
diaordera. 

That  the  water  helps  arthrltlcs.  often 
magically,  haa  always  been  obvloxos.  Six 
thousand  people  come  yearly  to  drink  the 
waters  and  bathe  in  them  and  many  more 
come  Just  to  see  the  sights.  Pleasant,  sleepy 
Barkaley,  with  lU  lofty  trees,  graceful  Vic- 
torian maaalona,  its  castle  on  the  hill  and 
rambUztg  botels.  is  the  perfect  setting  for  the 
outdoor  BpilncB  and  Interesting  bathhouse*. 
Stata-nm,  the  spa  is  open  the  year  around. 
It  la  raached  from  Washington  via  Interstate 
706  to  Frederick,  weat  on  U.S.  40  to  Hancock 
and  loft  again  to  Route  523.  a  total  distance 
of  lOe  miles.  The  charge  for  the  baths  U 
nominal  and  the  water  itself  Is  free — many 
paople  cart  It  away  in  jugs.     Some  may  even 


find  true  a  saying  about  the  aqua  vltae  of 
an  ancient  spa:  "Whosoever  drinks  thereof 
shall  find  their  wits  more  quick  and  them- 
selves of  better  conceit  than  before." 


A  MEDIC  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
months  ago,  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
Connecticut  high  school  teacher,  enclos- 
ing a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  a 
former  student,  Robert  Tillqulst. 

At  the  time  the  letter  was  written,  Mr. 
Tillqulst  was  stationed  in  Vietnam  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces.  A  few 
days  afterward.  Robert  A.  Tillqulst  was 
killed  in  action. 

I  was  deeply  moved  by  this  letter  which 
so  clearly  voiced  the  youne  man's  patri- 
otic feeling  for  his  country,  and  which 
expressed  his  reasons,  and  those  of  other 
American  boys,  for  risking  their  lives  in 
a  far-off  land. 

It  was  Mr.  Tillquisfs  hope  that  the 
maximum  number  of  Americans  would 
read  his  words  so  that  they  might  resillze 
the  importance  of  supporting  the  men 
who  are  fighting  for  our  Ideals. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  share  this 
letter  with  you,  knowing  that  you  will  be 
proud  to  hear  the  words  of  such  a  fine, 
young  American. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
letter  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Note, — This  letter  was  written  by  Robert 
Tillqulst,  a  former  student  at  Wilbur  Cross 
High  School  who  was  killed  in  Vietnam,  No- 
vember 4,  1965.  to  Mr  Ted  Astarlta.  a  member 
of  the  faculty  at  Cross  High  School.  As  a 
favor,  I  ask  th.u  you  read  this  to  as  many 
students  as  possible  i 

B  COMPANT,  2d  Battalion. 

12th  Cavalry. 
1st  Cavalry  Division  i  AM) . 

APO  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  96490,  Novem- 
ber 2,  1965. 

Hello,  remember  me?  The  umbrella  kid. 
I  don't  know  whether  an  old  married  (?) 
(congratulations)  man  such  as  yourself  can 
remember  back  that  far  This  is  to  Inform 
you,  however,  if  you  haven't  been  reading  the 
papers  lately,  that  your  favorite  (huh?)  stu- 
dent ( past  tense )  Is  now  in  Vietnam.  Below 
I  will  try  and  explain  the  reason  I  am 
writing. 

Just  as  other  young  men  are  afraid  of  dy- 
ing, so  am  I  This  to  me  w.is  sufficient  rea- 
son for  my  concern,  for  my  personal  welfare 
when  I  was  ordered  over  here  with  the  Air- 
mobile Division  by  President  Johnson.  A 
fear  of  dying  Is  a  great  burden  to  a  young 
man  who  has  not  fully  tasted  all  that  life 
has  to  offer. 

So  I  came  over  here  with  many  misgivings. 
I  didn't  want  to  come  over  here.  I  didn't  want 
to  leave  the  security  of  my  nice  comfortable 
home,  or  of  America  Why  should  I  give  up 
the  luxurious  life  I  knew  In  the  Statee,  to 
come  over  here  and  fight,  flght  for  something 
I  didn't  really  care  about? 

After  only  a  few  weeks  here,  these  and 
many  other  questions  were  answered.  Just 
being  here  and  having  contact  with  these 
people  can  tell  you  many  things. 

When  you  see  children  6  or  7  years  old, 
with  one  or  more  of  their  limbs  brutally  am- 
putated. Or  orphanages  overcrowded  with 
young  boys  and  girls  who  were  forced  to 
watch  the  massacre  of  their  parents.  Or  fer- 
tile fields  that  would  grow  almost  any  crop, 
ravaged  and  destroyed  iwlth  the  harvest 
that  would  have  fed  the  people  of  the  village. 
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laying  In  the  ruins) ,  just  to  deprive  the  peo- 
ple of  subsistence.  When  you  see  this  and 
much  more  (things  to  make  even  the  strong- 
est of  men  cry  out  in  anger,  at  the  outrage  of 
it  all)  then  you  understand  the  reason  for 
your  being  here. 

I  came  here  afraid  for  my  life.  Now  I 
would  gladly  lay  down  my  life  for  these 
little — but  only  in  stature — people.  They 
have  brave  hearts  and  fight  on  against  a 
terrible  foe.  A  man  who  Is  not  proud  and 
willing  to  help  these  people,  after  seeing 
what  they  have  to  fight  against,  is  not  much 
of  a  man,  not  much  of  an  American. 

The  morale  of  the  men — the  U.S.  forces 
here — Is  high.  The  men  want  to  help  these 
people,  and  are  doing  a  good  job  of  it.  We 
are  like  the  force*  of  Lafayette.  We  too 
have  come  to  a  country  fighting  for  Its  free- 
dom. And  like  the  men  of  LaPayette  we  will 
be  able  to  go  home — when  the  job  Is  done- 
knowing  that  we  did  the  Job  we  came  to  do. 

One  of  the  prime  factors  In  the  morale  of 
the  troops  Is  the  news  from  home.  A  stag- 
gering blow,  to  the  men  fighting  for  this 
cause,  was  the  headlines  concerning  the  dem- 
onstrations In  protest  to  our  Vietnam  policy. 
It  might  be  a  blow  to  the  morale  of  the  pro- 
testers that  the  men  In  Vietnam  think  that 
our  policy  In  Vietnam  Is  not  strict  enough. 
We  think  that  the  Government  Is  being  too 
lenient  with  the  Vletcong. 

Being  bom  and  raised  In  Connecticut,  I 
know  that  the  people  there  are  behind  our 
boys  here  100  percent.  I  know  that  I'm  not 
the  most  patriotic  person  from  our  State,  so 
I  know  If  I  feel  the  way  I  do  that  the  rest 
of  the  people  feel  even  more  strongly. 

I  hope  that  In  writing  this  I  have  accom- 
plished my  purpose.  To  instill  In  you  the 
students  of  Cross,  the  school  to  which  my 
heart  belongs,  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
what  one  GI  of  many  who  think  alike,  feels 
about  Vietnam. 

I  close  now  asking  that  you  remember,  it's 
American  boys  fighting  here.  Remember 
that  and  the  fact  that  they  are  fighting  for 
you.  Maybe  then  It  will  be  easier  for  you 
to  understand  what  Is  really  going  on. 

A  fellow  Crosslte, 

Robert  A.  Tillqutst. 
A  Medic  in  Vietnam. 


WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  AIRPORT 
TO  BE  SERVED  BY  JET  TRANS- 
PORT PLANES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Washington 
National  Airport  will  be  opened  to  jet 
service  beginning  April  24.  The  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  deserves  commendation 
for  this  decision  because  it  will  benefit 
the  millions  of  passengers  who  use  the 
National  Airport,  which  Is  so  convenient 
to  downtown  Washington,  DC. 

Our  Nation's  Capital  deserves  the  best 
possible  air  transportation  and  in  open- 
ing National  to  jet  service,  the  FAA  has 
Indicated  that  they  plan  to  keep  this 
facility  at  the  forefront  of  important 
air  hubs  in  the  United  States.  It  Is  now 
the  fourth  busiest  airport  in  our  coun- 
try and  the  introduction  of  the  new.  2- 
and  3-engine  jets  will  insure  increased 
usefulness  in  the  years  ahead. 

One  reason  why  National  Airport  1« 
being  opened  to  smaller  jets  is  that  air- 
lines have  demonstrated  considerable 
interest  in  acquiring  these  comfortable 
and  convenient  sdrcraft.  Carriers  serv- 
ing the  airport  have  almost  200  of  the 
smsdl  jets  in  their  fleets  now  and  have 
ordered  more  than  300.  Total  cost  of 
these  modem  planes  will  exceed  $2  bil- 
Uon. 
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The  Administrator  of  the  FAA,  WO- 
liam  F.  McKee.  and  his  associates  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  taking  this  for- 
ward-looking step  in  the  strengthening 
of  one  of  the  Nation's  most  useful  as- 
sets :  air  transportation. 


PRESIDENT   JOHNSON    MEETS   THE 
POPULATION  CRISIS  SQUARELY 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  address  Wednes- 
day, the  President  continued  his  super- 
lative leadership  in  the  face  of  the  popu- 
lation crisis.  He  f  orthrightly  announced 
that  the  United  States  of  America  is 
ready  to  help  nations  trying  to  control 
population  growth  by  increasing  our  re- 
search and  by  earmarking  funds  to  help 
their  eflforts. 

The  President  asked  us  "to  give  a  new 
and  daring  direction  to  our  foreign  aid 
program,  designed  to  make  a  maximum 
attack  on  hunger,  disease,  and  Ignorance 
in  those  countries  determined  to  help 
themselves — and  to  help  those  nations 
trying  to  control  population  growth." 

Minutes  later  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  the  President  said  he  would  pro- 
pose the  International  Health  Act  of 
1966,  "to  strike  at  disease  by  a  new  effort 
to  bring  modern  skills  and  knowledge  to 
the  uncared-for  suffering  of  the  world — 
and  by  wiping  out  smallp>ox,  malaria,  and 
controlling  yellow  fever  over  most  of  the 
world  in  this  decade,"  and  "to  help  coun- 
tries trying  to  control  population  growth, 
by  increasing  our  research — and  by  ear- 
marking funds  to  help  their  efforts." 

The  President  is  properly  concerned. 
Family  planning  information  should  be 
available  to  all  people  upon  request.  And 
all  the  people  in  the  United  States  and  in 
other  nations  should  know  such  informa- 
tion is  available. 

Man's  right  to  knowledge  is  the  basis 
of  freedom  of  thought.  That  knowledge 
will  be  widened  by  increased  research. 

President  Johnson's  concern  has  been 
expressed  on  previous  occasions.  Clearly 
he  has  given  a  mandate  to  the  various  of- 
fices of  the  executive  agencies  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  population  explo- 
sion. 

Let  us  hope  with  all  our  hearts  that  the 
urgent  and  important  work  necessary  is 
to  accelerate.  It  is  pertinent  to  repeat 
the  previous  pronouncements  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  1965  which  concern  the 
population  explosion. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  address  be- 
fore Congress  on  January  4,  1965,  he 
said: 

I  win  seek  new  ways  to  use  our  knowledge 
to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  in  world 
population  and  the  growing  scarcity  in  world 
resources. 

Wlien  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations  was  observed  in  San 
Francisco  on  June  25,  he  said: 

Let  us  in  all  our  lands — including  this 
land— face  forthrlghtly  the  multiplying  prob- 
lems of  our  multiplying  populations  and 
«eek  the  answers  to  this  most  profound  chal- 
lenge to  the  future  of  all  the  world.  l«t  us 
«ct  on  the  fact  that  less  than  »5  invested  In 
population  control  is  worth  $100  invested  In 
economic  grqwth. 

When  John  W.  Gardner  was  sworn  in 
as  Secretary  of  Health.  EducaUon,  and 
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Welfare  in  the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White 
House  on  August  18,  the  President  said: 

This  administration  Is  seeking  new  Ideas 
and  it  is  certainly  not  going  to  discourage 
any  new  solutions  to  the  problems  of  popu- 
lation growth  and  distribution. 

And  when  the  Second  United  Nations 
World  Population  Conference  opened  in 
Belgrade  on  August  30,  the  President  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  U.N.  Sec- 
retary General  U  Th£mt: 

Mt  Deah  Mr.  Secretary  Ozntra:.:  The 
U.S.  Government  recognizes  the  singular  Im- 
portance of  the  meeting  of  the  Second  Unit- 
ed Nations  World  Population  Conference  and 
pledges  Its  full  support  to  your  great  under- 
taking. 

As  I  said  to  the  United  Nations  in  San 
Francisco,  we  must  now  begin  to  face  forth- 
rlghtly the  multiplying  problems  of  our  mul- 
tiplying population.  Our  Government  as- 
sures your  conference  of  our  wholehearted 
support  to  the  United  Nations  and  Its  agen- 
cies In  their  efforts  to  achieve  a  better  world 
through  bringing  into  balance  the  world's 
resources  and  the  world's  population. 

In  extending  my  best  wishes  for  the  suc- 
cess of  your  conference,  It  Is  my  fervent  hope 
that  your  great  assemblage  of  population  ex- 
perts will  contribute  significantly  to  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  solve  this  transcend- 
ent problem.  Second  only  to  the  search  for 
peace,  it  is  humanity's  greatest  challenge. 
This  week,  the  meeting  In  Belgrade  carries 
with  It  the  hopes  of  mankind. 

In  this  past  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress the  Senate  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expendi- 
tures has  held  15  public  hearings  on 
S.  1676.  my  bill  to  coordinate  and  dis- 
seminate birth  control  Information  upon 
request.  Twelve  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber  have  joined  as  cosponsors  of 
this  proposed  legislation  which  would 
make  possible  the  coordination  and  dis- 
semination upon  request  of  information 
available  on  birth  control  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  An 
Assistant  Secretary  would  head  an  Office 
for  Population  Problems  in  each  depart- 
ment. The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Pres- 
ident to  call  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Population  to  be  preceded  by  State 
conferences  if  the  States  so  desire. 

When  S.  1676  was  introduced  on  April 
1,  1965,  joining  me  as  cosponsors  were 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tv- 
DTOGs],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett]  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  TMr. 
Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]. 

Since  S.  1676  was  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing colleagues  have  requested  that 
their  names  be  added  as  cosponsors. 
They  are  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMiNicK] ,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  . 

On  October  1,  1965,  I  reported  on  the 
progress  of  hearings  on  S.  1676.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expendi- 
tures had  ended  hearings  for  the  first 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  on  Septem- 
ber 22.  The  hearings  had  brought  out 
the  crucial  relationship  between  the  dis- 


semination of  birth  control  Information 
as  lack  of  that  information  relates  to 
proverty.  health,  educational  needs,  qual- 
ity of  life,  responsible  parenthood, 
broken  homes,  national  economy,  natural 
resources,  crime  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency— to  name  but  a  few  of  the  im- 
mediate findings.  The  hearings  covered 
many  aspects  of  these  vital  problems 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Already  re- 
quests for  printed  copies  of  the  hearings 
number  approximately  4.000. 

Very  distinguished  witnesses  have 
testified  and  this  session  of  Congress 
others  will  add  their  contribution  to  the 
population  dialog  when  public  hear- 
ings on  S.  1676  resume  next  week  on 
Wednesday,  January  19,  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  3302  of  the  New  Senate  OfQce 
Building. 

The  hearing  witnesses  next  Wednes- 
day, January  19,  will  be  Nobel  Prize 
laureates  representing  the  83  who  ap- 
pealed to  Pope  Paul  VI  last  year  to  urge 
him  to  reconsider  the  church's  position 
on  birth  control.  Dr.  E.  L.  Tatum,  1958 
Nobel  Prize  winner  for  medicine  and 
physiology,  who  now  is  associated  with 
the  Rockefeller  Institute,  has  handled 
arrangements  to  assemble  the  panel. 

The  other  panelists  are  Dr.  Dickenson 
W.  Richards.  Jr..  physician,  1956  Nobel 
Prize  winner  in  medicine  and  physiology ; 
Dr.  Albert  Szent-Gyorgyi,  physician,  1937 
Nobel  Prize  winner  in  medicine ;  and  Dr. 
Polykarp  Kusch,  physicist,  1955  Nobel 
Prize  winner  in  physics. 

These  men  share  President  Johnson's 
concern  about  the  dangers  caused  or 
created  by  the  population  explosion. 
They  are  prepared  to  do  whatever  they 
can  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
world  the  urgency  for  solution.  Cer- 
tainly the  President  has  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  our  Government  will, 
if  requested,  help  other  nations.  Now  Is 
the  time  to  disseminate  his  mandate. 

I  am  encouraged  by  a  news  story  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Times  for  Jan- 
uary 14,  1966.  written  by  Mr.  John  W. 
Finney  and  datelined  Washington.  In 
his  article  Mr.  Finney  offers  an  Informal 
outhne  of  forthcoming  requests  which 
the  administration  will  send  to  the  Con- 
gress in  its  new  foreign-aid  bill.  The 
requests,  according  to  the  news  item,  will 
include  one  for  "about  $10  million  to  help 
other  countries  curb  their  population 
growth."  Now  this  is  a  very  modest  sum, 
but  it  is  a  start  and  it  shall  have  my 
support  because  we  will  make  no  prog- 
ress with  our  foreign -aid  program  until 
the  population  explosion  is  recognized  by 
us  and  by  other  nations.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  Mr. 
Finney's  article  appear  as  exhibit  1  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  month,  on  Sunday,  January  9. 
the  New  York  Times  magazine  section 
contained  an  excellent  article  written  by 
Mr,  David  E.  Lilienthal,  chairman  of  the 
Development  and  Resources  Corp.,  and 
former  Chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  entitled  "Three  Hundred 
Million  Americans  Would  Be  Wrong." 
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I  have  excerpted  two  brief  comments 
by  the  author.    Mr.  Llllenthal  writes: 

But  U  our  raaourcM  are  miUnly  cpest  to 
nuTlTe,  to  cop«  with  life  in  a  congested 
America,  then  where  U  the  enjoyment  of 
llTlng?  Our  teeming  dtlee  are  not  pleaaant 
plaew  today;  Imagine  them  by  the  middle 
of  the  next  century  when  the  areas  of  some 
might  be  100  times  larger  than  they  are 
now. 

And: 

Xren  today,  most  of  the  Nation's  most 
•arloua  problems  are  caused  largely  by  the 
prsseuree  of  a  too  rapidly  rising  population. 
Zn  ths  nazt  generation,  the  problems  may 
become  unmanageable.  Take  foiir  basic 
needs:  education,  water,  air,  and  power. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Mr.  LUlenthal's  article  be  printed 
In  the  Rxcov)  at  the  close  of  my  remarks 
as  exhibit  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  the 
January  Q  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  also  carried  a  full-page  message 
addressed  to  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son submitted  by  the  Hugh  Moore  Fund 
of  New  York  City  and  headed  "Famine 
Stalks  the  Earth."  The  message  was 
signed  by  83  Individuals  who  are  con- 
oemed  about  the  inadequacy  of  the 
world's  food  supply  today  and  tomor- 
row.   The  message  concludes: 

Tliere  will  be  300  million  more  mouths  to 
feed  In  the  world  S  years  from  now — most 
of  them  hungry.  Hunger  brings  turmoil — 
and  turmoU,  as  we  have  learned,  creates  the 
atDMsphere  In  which  the  Communists  seek 
to  conquer  the  earth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  message  and  the  names  of 
the  persons  who  have  signed  it  appear 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  as  ex- 
hibit 3.     

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

KxHiarr  1 
Am  Bnx  To  Srua  Porm-»TioN  Ctrmas — UHrrn) 
9raTis  Takiko  Leas  Cautious  Stand — To 
Aax  SIC  MnxioN 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 

WAMnwaroH,  January  13. — The  admlnU- 
tratloo  will  shortly  aak  Congress  In  lU  new 
foreign  aid  bUl  for  about  $10  million  to  help 
other  countrlee  curb  their  populaUon  growth. 

The  amount  will  more  than  double  Ameri- 
can asatstance  for  foreign  population  control 
programa  and  wUl  mark  the  first  time  the 
administration  has  speclficaUy  requested 
money  to  support  such  programs. 

A  step  In  the  administration's  approach 
to  the  politically  sensltlTe  problem  was  taken 
by  Resident  Johnson  last  night  In  his  state 
of  the  Union  message.  In  discussing  major 
new  directions  in  the  foreign  aid  program. 
the  President  said  ha  would  offer  proposals 
"to  help  ooxintrtee  trying  to  control  popula- 
tion growth  by  Increaatng  our  research  and 
we  will  earmark  funds  to  help  their  efforts." 

While  seemingly  a  passing  reference  In  a 
lengthy  addreas,  the  sUtement  reflected  a 
deliberate  yet  stUl  cautious  effort  to  Involve 
the  Ooremment  directly  In  a  global  popuU- 
tlon  problsia  that  aaeoeUtee  say  greaUy  oon- 
oems  the  PraaMent. 


IB  a  oaraful,  step-by-step  manner  over  the 
toet  few  years  so  as  not  to  arouse  pollUcal 
opposition,  the  artmhilstratlon  has  begun  of- 
fering  foreign   gorsmments    technical   ^ru^ 


financial  asalatance  to  undertake  demo- 
graphic studies  and  organize  poptilatlon  con- 
trol programs. 

A  year  ago.  In  the  first  reference  to  popu- 
lation control  In  a  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage. President  Johnson  said : 

"I  will  seek  new  ways  to  use  our  knowl- 
edge to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  In  world 
population  and  growing  scarcity  In  world 
resources." 

Now  the  President  la  talking  specifically  of 
providing  population  control  assistance  and 
earmarking  funds  for  It. 

With  as  little  publicity  as  possible,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  has 
been  spending  small  amounts  of  money  for 
foreign  population  control  programs,  largely 
for  demographic  studies  thus  far. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1965.  the  agency  spent 
about  t2  million,  about  half  of  which  went 
to  Latin  American  countries.  In  the  cur- 
rent fiacal  year,  the  spending  is  expected  to 
total  slightly  more  than  (4  million. 

The  money  has  previously  come  from  gen- 
eral purpose  funds,  enabling  the  adminis- 
tration to  avoid  poBfilble  political  reactions 
by  asking  Congress  for  appropriations  for 
population  control.  In  now  proposing  spe- 
cific funds  for  such  a  program,  the  adminis- 
tration Is  likely  to  raise  an  issue  on  Capitol 
Hill,  where  there  already  are  signs  the  policy 
will  run  Into  opposition. 

A    QUCSnON    IS    BAISXD 

One  Influential  Catholic  member  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  asking  how  AID  was  spend- 
ing money  for  population  control  programs. 

The  President's  open  declaration,  however. 
Is  expected  by  administration  officials  to  have 
two  Important  psychological  effects.  One  Is 
to  encourage  AID  officials  to  stand  up  to 
opposition  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  other  la  to 
encourage  foreign  countries  to  come  to  the 
United  States  for  assistance. 

After  the  President's  state  of  the  Union 
message  last  year,  AID  Informed  its  foreign 
missions  that  the  United  States  was  per- 
pared  to  entertain  requests  for  technical  and 
financial  assistance  in  family  planning  pro- 
grams. 

Partly  because  of  the  lack  of  publicity,  the 
response  has  been  limited.  The  only  official 
request  has  come  from  Turkey,  which  wants 
a  t3  million  low-interest  loan.  Informal, 
preliminary  requests  have  been  received  from 
India  and  Pakistan,  and  one  is  expected 
shortly  from  Honduras. 

Many  Government  officials  believe  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  in  the  United  States  will 
not  openly  oppose  the  program.  On  the  basis 
of  private  soundings,  officials  are  convinced 
the  Catholic  hierarchy  In  I^atln  America  will 
tacitly  support  many  government-sponsored 
birth  control  programs. 

ExHisrT  2 
Trsbi  Hunhskd  Million  AMtaiCANs  Wom.D 
Bb  Wbonc 
fBy  David  B.  Llllenthal) 

By  the  year  2000.  Just  one  generation  away, 
the  population  of  the  United  States  will 
probably  be  about  300  million— 100  million 
higher  than  it  la  now  and  200  million  higher 
than  it  was  in  1920.  Yet,  in  comparison  with 
many  underdeveloped  nations,  population 
growth  would  not  seem  to  be  a  serious  prob- 
lem In  America. 

Certainly  this  vastly  increased  population 
will  not  lack  for  food.  While  population 
growth  In  Latin  America,  for  example,  has 
brought  per  capita  food  production  below 
pre-World  War  n  levels,  we  in  the  United 
States  worry  about  overweight,  spend  huge 
sums  to  restrict  farm  production  and  give 
away  enough  food  to  prevent  famine  In  poor 
nations  throughout  the  world.  In  contrast 
to  less  developed  nstlons,  we  have  enough 
space,  too.  Just  fiy  over  this  country  and  see 
the  huge,  sparsely  populated  areas  that  could 
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easily  accommodate  additional  tens  of  mU> 
lions. 

Oreat  differences  In  resources,  technology 
and  education  help  explain  why  American* 
regard  overpopulation  as  a  menace  only  to 
other  peoples.  It  can't  happen  here,  they 
think.  I  used  to  think  so,  too;  I  don't  any 
more. 

During  the  past  10  years,  much  of  It  spent 
overseas,  I  came  to  the  easy  conclusion  that 
If  we  succeeded  In  tripling  or  quadrupling 
food  production  in  hungry  nations — and  In 
some  areas  In  which  I  worked  we  did  Just 
that — the  problem  of  overpopulation  could 
be  solved.  But  gradually  I  learned  I  wu 
mistaken  to  believe  that  Increased  food  pro- 
duction was  the  complete  answer  to  the 
crisis  of  population  abroad.  Gradually,  I 
also  learned  that  America's  overflowing 
cornucopia  has  obscured  a  deeper  crisis  de- 
veloping here:  a  population  of  at  least  300 
million  by  2000  will,  I  now  believe,  threaten 
the  very  quality  of  life  of  Individual  Ameri- 
cans. 

An  additional  100  million  people  will  un- 
dermine our  most  cherished  traditions,  erode 
our  public  services  and  Impose  a  rate  of  tax- 
ation that  win  make  current  taxes  seem 
tame.  The  new  masses,  concentrated  (u 
they  will  be)  In  the  already  strangling  urban 
centers,  cannot  avoid  creating  condltloni 
that  will  make  city  life  almost  unbearable. 
San  Francisco,  to  take  a  still  tolerable  ex- 
ample, once  was  one  of  my  favorite  cities— 
cosmopolitan,  comfortable,  lovely.  Now  the 
high-rise  buildings  have  sprouted  like  weed* 
and  suburban  blight  la  advancing  on  the 
Golden  Gate.  The  value  of  real  estate  hu 
Increased  while  people's  enjoyment  of  lilt 
declines. 

Historically  the  United  States  owes  much 
of  Its  vigor  and  power  to  population  growth. 
(Only  60  million  people  rattled  around  in 
America  In  1880.)  Large  markets,  skilled 
manpower,  huge  factories,  a  country  able  to 
spend  billions  on  war,  Bp>ace,  and  social  wel- 
fare—all this,  plus  75  million  passenger 
cars — Is  surely  a  consequence  of  rising  popu- 
lation. But  no  economy  and  no  physical  en- 
vironment can  sustain  Infinite  population 
growth.  There  comes  a  point  at  which  s 
change  in  quantity  becomes  a  change  In 
quality — when  we  can  no  longer  speak  at 
"more  of  the  same."  And  another  100  mil- 
lion people  will,  I  fear,  make  Just  that  change 
In  the  Joy  of  life  In  America. 

It  Is  probably  true  that  as  the  population 
will  grow,  so  will  the  dollar  value  of  our  out- 
put. U.S.  wealth,  measured  by  gross  national 
product,  la  now  $670  billion;  barring  a  major 
economic  setback,  total  output  will  be  dou- 
bled In  about  two  decades.  With  ONP 
climbing  at  the  rate  of  $40  billion  a  year, 
the  United  States  probably  can  afford  to 
build  the  schools,  housing  projects,  roadi, 
and  other  neceaaltles  of  life  for  300  million 
Americans. 

But  If  our  resources  are  m&lnly  spent 
merely  to  stirvlve,  to  cope  with  life  In  a  con- 
gested America,  then  where  la  the  enjoy- 
ment of  living?  Our  teeming  cities  are  not 
pleasant  places  today;  Imagine  them  by  the 
middle  of  the  next  century  when  the  aresi 
of  some  might  be  100  times  larger  than  they 
are  now.  This  Is  the  real  possibility  en- 
visioned by  Roger  Revelle.  director  of  the 
newly  established  Center  for  Population 
Studies  at  the  Harvard  School  of  PubUc 
Health.  And  It  wlU  be  to  the  cities  that 
tomorrow's  millions  will  fiock.  Or  consider 
the  picture,  drawn  with  characteristic  wit, 
by  Economist  John  Kenneth  Galbralth:  "It 
Is  hard  to  suppose  that  penultimate  Western 
man,  stalled  In  the  ultimate  traffic  Jam  and 
slowly  succumbing  to  carbon  monoxide  will 
be  especially  enchanted  to  hear  from  the  Isit 
survivor  that  In  the  preceding  year  gross  na- 
tional product  went  up  by  a  record  amount." 
Nor  does  the  nightmare  consist  only  of 
traffic  Jams  and  a  bumper-to-bump)er  way  of 
life.    As  we  have  seen  In  the  history  of  the 
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last  25  years,  public  services  only  the  Federal 
Government  can  provide  will  continue  to  ex- 
pand. Moreover,  State  governments  until 
now  unable  (or  unwilling)  to  pay  their  share 
of  the  bills,  show  signs  of  awakening  to  their 
responalbllltlea.  But  bigger  government  ef- 
forts do  not  produce  better  results  for 
human  beings;  they  are  simply  a  way  of 
getting  a  Job  done  when  no  more  feasible 
methods  exist. 

Even  today  most  of  the  Nation's  most  seri- 
ous problems  are  caused  largely  by  the  pres- 
sures of  a  too  rapidly  rising  population.  In 
the  next  generation,  the  problems  may  be- 
come unmanageable.  Take  four  basic 
needs:  education,  water,  air,  and  power. 

The  quality  of  education  Is  closely  related 
to  the  problem  of  numbers.  Within  the 
next  5  years,  we  are  told  the  number  of  high 
school  students  will  rise  to  15  million  (a  60- 
percent  Increase  over  1960),  forcing  hun- 
dreds of  communities  to  consider  Imposing 
stiff  new  taxes.  Many  taxpayers  will  refuse 
to  accept  the  added  burden  and  their  chil- 
dren will  attend  even  more  crowded  classes. 
Parslghted  citizens  will  approve  new  school 
bond  Issues,  but  the  Increased  financial 
drain  probably  will  not  result  In  an  Im- 
proved education. 

Oiir  standard  of  democracy  entitles  every- 
one to  free  schooling  through  high  school. 
But  our  educational  standards  are  rising. 
Two-year  Junior  colleges,  many  of  them  sup- 
ported by  cities  and  States,  loom  as  the  next 
step  In  our  system  of  free,  universal  educa- 
tion. Along  with  the  surge  In  enrollment  at 
traditional  4-year  colleges  aiid  universities, 
higher  education  Is  expected  to  attract  about 
12  million  students  in  1980  (triple  the  1960 
figure). 

Merely  building  the  physical  facilities  for 
such  huge  Increases  Is  a  formidable  prospect. 
Creating  a  sympathetic  atmosphere  for  edu- 
cation, and  filling  the  need  for  qualified 
teachers  Is  a  much  more  staggering  problem. 
Of  course,  we  may  argue  for  the  radical  re- 
form of  U.S.  education.  We  may  plead  for 
overhauling  the  existing  system  of  teacher 
training,  as  James  B.  Conant  has  eloquently 
done.  But  I  see  few  slg^s  we  are  about  to 
undertake  such  vast  changes  In  the  ma- 
chinery of  U.S.  education;  nor  does  it  seem 
possible,  even  If  the  mood  for  drastic  reform 
was  overwhelming,  simply  to  order  new  pro- 
cedures, new  goals  and  new  solutions  and 
then  put  them  Into  practice.  Good  teachers 
cannot  be  turned  out  by  fiat.  We  do  not 
live  In  a  planner's  paradise.  Ask  Robert 
Moses. 

With  Increased  urbanization  and  indus- 
trialization, demands  on  the  water  supply 
will  be  much  greater  than  most  Americans 
have  remotely  Imagined.  The  drought  In  the 
northeast  United  States  last  summer  was  an 
indication  of  shortages  even  greater  to  come. 
And  though  engineers  and  scientists  can,  and 
will,  tap  new  sources  of  water  and  devise  ways 
to  purify  polluted  rivers  like  the  Hudson, 
the  cost  will  be  fantastic — hundreds  of  bll- 
Uona  of  dollars.  Add  to  the  current  strain 
the  pressure  of  a  50-percent  Increase  In  pop- 
ulation and  the  result  may  well  be  a  chronic 
water  shortage  that  can  hardly  be  solved  at 
»ny  tolerable  price. 

hnaglnative  but  Impractical  water  schemes 
aave  been  proposed,  such  as  one  to  bring  to 
toe  United  States  the  almoet  limitless  supply 
Of  far  northern  water,  carrying  It  a  thousand 
miles  and  more  to  our  own  boundaries.  As- 
•uming  that  Canada  would  agree  to  the  po- 
utlcaliy  prickly  diversion  of  her  waters,  the 
«»t  U  estimated  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100 
DUlion.  But  it  has  taken  more  than  a  gen- 
«tion  of  hot  dispute  and  Interminable  lltl- 
8»tion  to  decide  priorities  of  water  among 
our  own  sister  States  of  the  West.  How  much 
Pwter  the  difficulties  of  diverting  Canada's 
»»ter  to  care  for  U.S.  needs? 

Aa  for  nuclear-powered  desalination  plants, 
quite  apart  from  the  coet  of  constructing  the 
ouge  Installations  we  would  need  and  the 


pipelines  to  carry  the  water  Inland,  there  Is 
the  additional  problem  of  safety  In  disposing 
of  radioactive  waste.  Technicians  may  solve 
the  problem,  but  at  what  social  cost?  The 
conversion  of  precious  open  spaces  Into 
atomic  garbage  dumps? 

Just  as  easily  accessible  water  supplies 
dwindle,  air  pollution  will  Increase.  Air 
pollution  Is  the  result  of  congestion.  Indus- 
trialization, and  the  multiplication  of  auto- 
mobiles— factors  In  direct  relation  to  popula- 
Uon density  In  urban  areas.  Loe  Angeles  Is 
not  an  Industrial  city,  yet  at  times  Its  air  Is 
hardly  fit  to  breathe.  And  with  the  spread 
of  Industry  In  the  sprawling  cities  of  the  Na- 
tion, more  and  more  places  will  be  Los 
Angellzed. 

We  have  long  assumed  that  at  least  the  air 
We  breathe  Is  free.  It  won't  be  for  much 
longer  as  we  expand  our  efforts  to  purify  the 
atmosphere.  In  California,  for  example,  an 
aroused  public  finally  insisted  that  automo- 
bile manufacturers  Install  exhaust  filters  to 
trap  toxic  chemicals.  Keeping  automobile 
fumes  and  Industrial  poisons  out  of  the  air 
we  breathe  Is  going  to  be  an  Increasingly 
costly  business.  By  the  year  2000  the  high 
cost  of  breathing  will  be  a  real  Issue,  not  Jtist 
a  phrase. 

Packing  too  many  j>eople  Into  an  urban 
area  Increases  the  coet  of  providing  still  an- 
other essential  of  everyday  living:  electric 
power.  Even  more  serious,  such  concentra- 
tions of  people  may  make  absolutely  reliable 
electric  service  more  and  more  difficult  to 
maintain.  I  doubt  If  It  was  a  mere  coin- 
cidence, for  example,  that  New  York  City 
needed  10  hours  to  restore  electricity  after 
the  recent  Northeast  power  failure  while 
smaller  communities  were  able  to  turn  on 
their  lights  In  a  much  shorter  time.  Growth 
Is  desirable  up  to  a  point;  then  the  advan- 
tage of  size  diminishes  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  complexity  multiplies  the  headaches. 
And  by  1980  we  can  expect  at  least  a  300- 
percent  Increase  In  the  Nation's  electrical 
energy  needs.  Most  of  this  will  flow  Into 
urban  areas.  The  present  difficulties  of 
maintaining  absolutely  reliable  service  to 
such  concentrations  of  people  and  Industry, 
and  holding  down  costs,  will  thus  be  mag- 
nified. 

As  chairman  of  TVA  and  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  and  In  my  present  work 
In  Asia  and  Latin  America,  I  have  become 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  producing  and 
distributing  electricity  on  a  large  scale.  In- 
deed, It  was  TVA  a  generation  ago  that  pio- 
neered the  concept  that  the  greater  the  use 
of  electricity  the  lower  the  cost  per  kllowatt- 
hotir.  This  Is  stUl  generally  true.  But  for 
great  cities  the  exact  contrary  Is  coming  to 
pass.  To  distribute  electricity  In  a  large, 
densely  populated  area  such  as  New  York 
Is  more  costly  than  In  smaller  urban  mar- 
kets. Huge  generating  powerplants  pro- 
duce ever  lower  generating  costs;  but  to 
bring  this  power  to  the  consumer  In  massive 
concentrations  of  population  grows  more  and 
more  expensive.  Consequentiy,  the  price  of 
this  essential  of  modern  life  probably  will 
go  up  In  the  great  cities  as  population  growth 
continues. 

Without  realizing  It.  we  are  fast  approach- 
ing what  may  be  called  the  population  barrier 
beyond  which  He  unpredictability  and,  I  fear, 
problems  of  unmanageable  size.  Consider, 
for  example,  the  relationship  between  papu- 
lation growth  and  the  poor. 

The  Federal  aid  to  dependent  children 
program  has  doubled  to  more  than  4  million 
cases  during  the  last  decade,  while  the  costs 
have  soared  from  about  $600  million  to  more 
than  $1.8  billion.  Even  more  depressing  than 
the  numbers  of  families  who  cannot  survive 
without  welfare  assistance  is  the  phenome- 
non known  as  the  cycle  of  dependency. 

More  than  40  percent  of  parents  whose 
children  receive  ADC  funds  themselves  had 
parents  who  received  relief  checks.  This 
cycle  Is  sad  but  not  surprising.    Poor  people 


tend  to  have  more  children  than  they  want 
or  can  afford,  and  the  children  have  leas 
chance  to  receive  the  education  and  training 
they  need  to  break  the  pattern.  Thus,  even 
the  third  generation  app>ears  on  relief  roUs 
In  the  United  States,  the  most  socially  mobile 
nation  in  the  world.  In  America,  reports  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  In  a  recent 
study,  "The  Growth  of  U.S.  Population,"  "the 
burden  of  unwanted  children  among  im- 
poverished and  uneducated  mothers  •  •  • 
Is  much  like  that  experienced  by  mothers 
in  underdeveloped  countrlee." 

Since  the  poor  cannot  contribute  their 
share  of  the  mounting  costs  of  education, 
medical  care,  public  housing,  and  similar 
necessary  Government  enterprises,  the 
money  must  be  supplied  by  the  rest  of  the 
jxipulation  through  taxation.  But  the  most 
painful  loss  Is  not  measured  In  dollars  but 
In  human  resources.  And  one  measure  of 
the  potential  loss  Is  the  fact  that  one-fourth 
of  America's  children  are  the  offspring  of 
poor  parents. 

Belatedly,  we  are  helping  poor  couples  who 
need  and  want  financial  and  medical  help  In 
family  planning.  The  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Health  In  November  gave  high  pri- 
ority to  birth  control  as  part  of  Federal  ef- 
forts to  halt  the  cycle  of  dependency  and 
poverty.  Tax-supf>orted  activities  In  40 
States,  combined  with  such  large-scale  pri- 
vate efforts  as  Harvard's  Center  for  Popula- 
tion Studies  and  the  $14.5  million  grant  by 
the  Ford  Foundation  for  basic  research  by 
the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center 
and  the  Population  Council,  herald  new 
progress  In  a  long-neglected  field. 

We  tend  to  patronize  the  poor  by  preach- 
ing to  them  about  birth  control;  though 
poverty-stricken  parents  with  four,  five,  or 
six  children  are  the  most  publicized  aspect  of 
population  growth,  they  are  by  no  means  the 
most  Important  numerical  aspect  of  the 
problem.  As  a  matter  of  simple  arithmetic, 
the  four-fifths  of  the  Nation's  families  who 
earn  more  than  the  poverty-line  Income  of 
$3,000  a  year — and  who  can  afford  two,  three, 
or  four  children — produce  a  greater  total  of 
children  than  the  one  poor  couple  out  of  five 
which  may  have  six  youngsters. 

In  fact,  the  latest  census  Information  re- 
veals that  though  poor  families  may  have 
more  children  than  do  better  off  families,  the 
difference  Is  much  smaller  than  many  people 
believe.  According  to  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  analysis.  In  1960  married  women 
40  to  44  years  old  In  famlUes  with  incomes 
below  $4,000  and  above  $4,000  differed  In  the 
average  number  of  children  by  less  than  one. 
The  postwar  baby  boom,  for  example,  was 
more  pronounced  among  middle  and  upper 
Income  families  than  among  the  poor. 

Thus,  these  relatively  well  off  families  are 
the  ones  mainly  responsible  for  our  rapidly 
rising  population  ciurve.  They  and  their 
children  are  the  ones  who  will  account  for 
most  of  the  100  million  additional  Americans 
by  the  end  of  the  century. 

How  many  children  a  couple  should  have  is 
a  decision  only  they  should  make;  a  govern- 
ment Inducement  or  deterrent — a  tax,  for 
example — Is  morally  repugnant  and  political- 
ly Impossible.  We  cannot  penalize  the  poor 
In  order  to  limit  the  size  of  their  families 
while  we  allow  more  prosperous  p>arents  to 
have  as  many  children  as  they  want.  The 
large  majority  of  middle-  and  upi>er-clasa 
parents  need  no  birth  control  help  from  gov- 
ernment, nor  will  they  welcome  outsldi>  ad- 
vice on  so  personal  a  matter.  Yet  it  U  this 
group  of  families  who  will  want  to  have  three. 
four,  or  more  children  for  the  very  natural 
reason  that  they  like  children  and  can  af- 
ford to  8upp>ort  them.  The  question  Is,  Can 
the  country  suppwrt  them? 

Any  notion  that  the  pill  or  some  other 
scientific  device  Is  the  sole  and  complete 
answer  Is  very  dubious.  At  a  symposium  on 
birth  control  not  long  ago.  Dr.  Stephen  J. 
Plank,  a  professor  In  the  Harvard  School  of 
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Public  Health,  cautioned  against  "the  facile 
aasumptlon  •  •  •  that  we  may  be  able  to 
countracept  our  way  to  the  Great  Society." 
Birth  control,  he  aa'd.  Is  a  question  of  mo- 
tivation rather  than  technology  alone. 

Tba  neglected  arithmetic  of  the  popula- 
tion problem  facing  us  Is  depressing.  Look 
at  this  table  showing  the  birth  and  death 
rates  over  the  past  quarter  century  In  the 
United  Sutes : 


Rate  (per 

Rat«  'i>er 

Year 

Births 

1,000  pop. 

ulation) 

Deaths 

1,UOO  pop- 
ulation) 

1040.. 

2.380.399 

17.9 

1.417.209 

lit.  8 

l»4j. 

2,  73S,  446 

9.5 

1,401.719 

10.9 

laso.. 

3,  U4.  149 

23.6 

l,4fi2.4A4 

9.6 

lass.. 

4.047,295 

24.9 

1,52S.717 

9  3 

I960.. 

4,2S7.8aO 

23.7 

1.711.982 

9.5 

1904.. 

4.027,490 

21.0 

1.  798.  051 

9.4 

Although  the  birth  rate  has  been  declin- 
ing since  the  mld-19S0's,  while  the  death  rate 
has  remained  relatively  stable,  the  drop  In 
the  birth  rate  la  too  little  and  too  late  to 
prevent  an  oversized  population.  The  surge 
In  the  number  of  births  over  deaths  con- 
tinues (23  million  were  added  to  the  popu- 
lation In  19M) . 

Or  examine  these  low  and  high  population 
projections  prepared  by  the  Census  Bureau: 

Low  High 

1»70 206,000,000  211,000,000 

19M 248,000,000  276.000.000 

aOlO 822.000,000  438,000,000 

The  high  figure  would  be  reached  U  birth 
rates  returned  to  the  levels  of  the  early 
1960's.  The  low  estimate — enormous  as  It 
Is — Is  based  on  the  possibility  that  the  rates 
may  decline  by  1985  to  the  comparatively  low 
levels  of  the  early  World  War  n  years. 

One  theoretical  way  out  of  the  dilemma 
would  be  to  say  that  since  America  can  no 
longer  susUln  complete  "family  freedom," 
some  form  of  compulsory  birth  control  Is, 
regrettably,  neceaaary.  It  would  not  be  the 
first  time  In  our  history  that  government 
Intervened  to  restrain  individual  impulse  in 
the  name  of  collective  welfare.  Yet,  where 
children  and  parents  are  concerned,  I  do 
not  beUeve  we  can  yet  advocate  the  sacrifice 
of  one  freedom  for  the  sake  cf  preserving 
another.  Such  a  'solution"  would  make  no 
sense  at  all.  theoretically,  practically,  or 
ethically. 

Government  policies  and  private  programs 
must  make  plain  the  kind  of  life  we  all  face 
If  economically  comfortable  families  repro- 
duce at  rates  they  personally  can  afford. 
With  equal  urgency  we  must  make  plain  the 
dangers  if  poor  families  have  children  in 
numbers  they  cannot  afford. 

Obviously,  a  stationary  population — one  In 
which  the  birth  rate  matches  the  death 
rate— Is  out  of  the  question  for  many  years 
to  come.  It  Is  probably  not  fe.i8ible,  nor 
even  desirable.  All  we  can  hope  to  achieve  is 
a  slower  rise  In  the  sice  of  our  population 
rather  than  the  present  steep  Increase.  What 
la  needed  Is  a  far  more  drastic  cut  in  the 
birth  rate— a  voluntary  curtailment  of  the 
right  to  breed.  It  Is  needed,  but  I  have  no 
great  convtcUon  that  It  wUl  happen. 

Tor  though  scientific  ingenuity  may  be 
able  to  solve  many  of  the  technological  prob- 
lems we  are  only  beginning  to  understand 
people  always  change  more  slowly  than  tech- 
oolofy.  It  la  easier,  after  all,  to  design  a  new 
Industrial  process  than  redesign  a  cultural 
tradlUon.  Tet  that  U  the  order  of  change  we 
face  If  we  are  to  preserve  life's  dignity  and 
quality.  Confronted  by  the  crisis  of  popu- 
lation growth,  we  must,  at  present,  app>eal  to 
private  conscience  for  the  sake  of  the  general 
good. 

raX.UNI>    fVl'VWM 

At  the  eetlmated  106S  US.  birth  rate  of 
19 A  per  1.000  of  population,  a  woman  who 


reaches  the  age  of  45  will  have  an  average 
of  3  children.  To  achieve  a  stationary 
population,  in  which  parents  only  replace 
themselves,  the  average  number  of  children 
would  have  to  drop  to  about  2  1.  If  child- 
bearing  gradually  declined  to  this  level  by 
1980 — a  highly  unUkely  poeslblllty— the  U.S. 
population  would  t.^ien  be  about  250  million. 
and  by  2020  the  population  would  hit  300 
million  and  remain  unchanged  thereafter. 
At  that  point  the  birth  rate  would  have  de- 
clined to  14  per  1,000  and  the  death  rate 
would  have  climbed  to  14  per  1.000  (because 
a  nongrowlng  population  Includes  a  much 
higher  percentage  of  the  aged  i . 

On  the  other  hand.  If  present  fertility  and 
mortality  trends  continue,  a  long-range  pro- 
jection by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
foresees  that  In  about  650  years  there  will  be 
one  person  per  square  foot  throughout  the 
Umted  States,  and  In  less  than  1.500  years 
the  weight  of  the  U.S.  population  will  exceed 
the  mass  of  the  earth — that  Is.  6.588.000.000  - 
000,000,000.000  tons. 


Exhibit  3 
[Prom  the  New  York   (N.Y  )    Times,  Jan.  9, 

19661 
Pamink    Stalks    the    Earth — Too    Mant 
People 
To  President  LrtrooN  B  Johnson: 

"The  world  is  on  the  threshold  of  the  big- 
gest famine  In  history,"  according  to  Dr.  Ray- 
mond Ewell,  former  adviser  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  "If  present  trends  continue. 
It  seems  likely  that  famine  will  reach  serious 
proportions  in  India.  Pakistan,  and  China  In 
the  early  1970's,  Latin  America  will  fall  In 
this  category  by  1980.  Such  a  famine  will  be 
of  massive  proportions,  affecting  hundreds  of 
minions,  possibly  billions  of  persons." 

The  Director-General  of  the  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  Mr.  Bl- 
nay  Sen,  said  recently:  "Either  we  take  the 
fullest  measures  both  to  raise  productivity 
and  to  stabilize  population  growth,  or  we 
face  a  disaster  of  unprecedented  magnitude. 
Ill  some  of  the  most  heavily  populated  areas 
the  outbreak  of  serious  famines  In  the  next 
5  to  10  years  cannot  be  excluded  Problems 
of  hunger  and  m;ilnutrltlon  which  afflict 
more  than  a  half  of  the  worlds  population, 
apart  from  the  human  suffering  and  human 
degradation  that  they  Involve  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  peace." 

U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Orvllle 
L.  Freeman,  said  Problems  of  staggering 
proportions  face  the  densely  populated  un- 
derdeveloped cnxmtrles  cf  the  world  In  their 
effort  to  keep  food  production  In  pace  with 
population  growth  Both  land  and  time  are 
running  out  far  those  countries  In  the  past. 
Increases  In  food  output  were  achieved  by 
putting  new  land  under  cultivation.  But 
now  the  supply  of  readily  cultlvatable  land 
Is  nearly  exhausted  In  many  of  those  coun- 
tries, and  new  land  can  be  brought  under 
cultivation   only  at   high  cost  " 

A  generation  ago  Latin  America.  Asia  and 
Africa  were  regions  with  food  surpluses. 
They  exported  grain  to  the  Indu.itrlallzed 
countries,  especially  to  Europe.  Now  the 
food  flow  Is  reversed  and  they  must  Import 
food. 

rOOD    INTO    A    BOTTOMLESS    PIT 

The  United  States  has  shipped  abroad, 
since  Congress  enacted  the  so-called  food- 
for-peace  law  in  1954,  food  products  amount- 
ing to  the  gigantic  sum  of  $12  billion,  mostly 
on  a  giveaway  basis 

Our  food  warehouiies  that  were  bursting  at 
the  seams  a  few  years  ago  are  now  largely 
down  to  a  normal  Inventory  required  for 
reserves.  Congress  recently  authorized 
Secretary  Freeman  to  go  Into  the  open  mar- 
ket and  buy  dried  milk  to  keep  up  our  lunch 
program  for  over;e.is  children 

India  receives  from  the  United  States  more 
than  a  half  of  its  wheat  at  the  present  rate 
Of  20,000  tons  a  day.     Observers  believe  that 


this   assistance   Is   the   only   barrier   against 
iturge  scale  famine  and  open  rebellion. 

With  all  this  outpouring  of  American  re- 
sources we  are  not  making  a  dent  at  solving 
the  problem.  Even  If  we  were  to  continue 
such  a  program  on  a  vastly  stepped  up  basis, 
as  some  suggest,  until  American  farmland* 
were  exhausted,  we  still  could  not  feed  the 
burgeoning  billions  of  people. 

BASIC   problem:    skyrocketing  POPULATION 

Everything  possible,  of  course,  should  be 
done  to  Increase  the  food  supply,  but  It  is 
the  skyrocketing  population  that  menaces 
today's  world.  Latin  America,  as  an  example, 
increased  its  total  production  of  food  over 
the  last  5  years,  but  with  25  million  more 
people,  the  average  Individual  had  7  percent 
less  to  eat.  And  In  another  5  years  at  the 
present  rate  of  Increase  there  will  be  35  mil- 
lion more  people  living  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande. 

Mr.  President,  we  applaud  your  statement 
to  the  United  Nations  last  June  in  which  you 
said  "L-et  us  in  all  our  lands — Including  this 
land — face  forthrightly  the  multiplying  prob- 
lems of  our  multiplying  populations  and 
seek  the  answers  to  this  most  profound  chal- 
lenge to  the  future  of  all  the  world, " 

But  the  fact  remains  that  to  date  the  man- 
power and  resources  of  the  various  agencies 
of  the  Government  committed  to  meet  this 
transcendent  challenge  rank  below  a  hun- 
dred less  Important  projects. 

Every  day  lost  In  tackling  this  matter  on  a 
massive  scale  will  compound  your  problems 
and  those  of  your  successors.  For  you  were 
right,   Mr.  President,  when  you  said: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  our  island  of  abun- 
dance will  be  finally  secure  in  a  sea  of  despair 
and  unrest,  or  In  a  world  where  even  the  op- 
pressed may  one  day  have  access  to  the  en- 
gines of  modern  destruction." 

There  will  be  300  million  more  mouths  to 
feed  In  the  world  5  years  from  now — most  of 
them  hungry.  Hunger  brings  turmoil — and 
turmoil,  as  we  have  learned,  creates  the  at- 
mosphere In  which  the  Communists  seek  to 
conquer  the  earth. 

Prank  W.  Abrams.  former  chairman, 
Standard  OH  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

Theodore  Achilles,  former  Ambassador  to 
Peru. 

Winthrop  W.  Aldrlch,  former  Ambassador 
to  Court  of  St.  James. 

George  V.  Allen,  former  Director,  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency. 

Jacques  Barzun,  provost,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

RuFsell  H.  Bennett,  mining  engineering. 

Walter  J.  Bergman,  chairman,  LUy-TuUp 
Cup  Corp. 

James  Blddle,  curator.  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art. 

Eugene  R.  Black. 

Dr.  Detlev  W.  Bronk.  president,  Rockefeller 
University. 

Perclval  P.  Brundage,  former  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

James  Cagney,  president,  Cagney-Mont- 
gomery  Productions. 

Cass  Canfield.  chairman,  executive  com- 
mittee. Harper  Si  Row. 

George  Champion,  chairman,  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank. 

Will  L.  Clayton,  former  Under  Secretary  of 
State. 

Lammot  duPont  Copeland.  president,  E.  I- 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Dr.  Leslie  Corsa.  Jr.,  director,  Center  for 
Population  Planning,  University  of  Michi- 
gan. 

John  Cowles,  president,  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune. 

Dr.  James  A.  Crabtree,  dean.  GradusU 
School  of  Public  Health,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Vlrginlus  Dabney.  editor,  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch. 

Dr.  WUliam  V.  D'Antonlo,  department  of 
sociology.  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Donald  K.  David. 
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James  E.  Davis,  chairman,  Wlnn-Dlxle 
Stores,  Inc. 

August  Derleth,  author. 

Gen.  WUllam  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  national 
chairman.  Population  Crisis  Committee. 

Dr.  Louis  Erupre,  department  of  philosophy 
and  theology,  Georgetown  University. 

Marrlner  S.  Eccles,  former  head,  Federal 
Eeserve  System. 

Rabbi  Maurice  Elsendrath,  president.  Un- 
ion of  American  Hebrew  Congregations, 

Dr.  James  Faulkner,  former  medical  direc- 
tor, MIT. 
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Dr.  L.  H.  Foster,  president,  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute. 

Arthur  B.  Poye,  president,  Hasklns  &  Sells 
Foundation. 

Dr.  Philip  M.  Hauser,  director.  Population 
Research  and  Training  Center,  University  of 
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William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  chairman, 
the  Hearst  Corp. 

F.  Peavey  Heffelflnger,  chairman,  executive 
committee,  Peavey  Co. 

H.  E.  Humphreys,  Jr.,  vice  chairman,  exec- 
utive commlnee.  United  States  Rubber  Co. 

Fannie  Hurst,  author. 

Henry  Ittleson,  Jr.,  chairman,  CIT  Finan- 
cial Corp. 

Dr.  Ancel  P.  Keys,  laboratory  of  physiolog- 
ical hygiene.  University  of  Minnesota. 

Rabbi  Edward  E.  Klein,  Stephen  Wise  Free 
Synagogue. 

Sherman  R.  Knapp,  president,  Connecticut 
Light  &  Power  Co. 

Thomas  S.  Lamont,  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Co. 

Mrs.  Albert  D.  Lasker. 

Dr.  Chauncey  D.  Leake,  School  of  Medicine, 
University  of  California. 

Rt.  Rev.  Arthur  Llchtenberger,  former  pre- 
siding bishop.  Episcopal  Church. 

D.uld  E.  LUlenthal,  former  Chairman,  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority. 

Dr.  c.  C.  Little,  director  emeritus,  Jackson 
Laboratory. 

John  L.  Loeb,  senior  partner,  Carl  M.  Loeb, 
Bhoades  &  Co. 

Dr  Arnaud  C.  Marts,  chairman.  Marts  & 
Lundy,  Inc. 

Mrs.  Cordelia  Scaife  May.  chairman,  Laurel 
Foundation. 

Mrs.  Stanley  McCormlck. 

Ashley    Montagu,    anthropologist. 

Dr.  WUllam  E.  Moran,  Jr..  dean.  School  of 
Porelpn   Service,   Georgetown   University. 

Dr,  Hermann  J.  Muller,  City  of  Hope;  Nobel 
Prize  winner. 

Allan  Nevlns,  president,  American  Academy 
of  Arts  &  Letters. 

Dr.  John  H.  Northrop,  research  blophy- 
slclst,  Donner  Laboratory;  Nobel  Prize 
winner. 

John  Nuveen,  John  Nuveen  &  Co. 

Fairfield  Osborn,  president.  New  York 
Zoological  Society. 

Rt.  Rev.  James  Pike,  bishop,  the  Episcopal 
Church,  California. 

Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton,  former  U.S.  Am- 
oassador  to  the  United  Nations. 

Rockefeller  Prentice,  chairman.  American 
Breeder's  Service. 
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man, Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Edward  V.  Rlckenbacker,  chairman,  Eastern 
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Dr.  John  Rock,  professor  of  gynecology 
emeritus.  Harvard  University. 

Lesslng  Rosen wald,  former  chairman.  Sears, 
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professor.  University  of  Cincinnati, 
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Charles  P.  Taft,  former  mayor  of  Cincin- 
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Rev.  John  L.  Thomas,  S.J.,  Cambridge 
Center  for  Social  Studies. 

Dr.  Harold  C.  Urey,  professor  chemlstry- 
at-large.  University  of  California;  Nobel  Prize 
winner. 

WUllam  H,  Vanderbllt,  former  Governor  of 
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Mark  Van  Doren,  author. 

Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner,  dean.  School  of 
Science.  MIT. 

Lawrence  Wilkinson,  executive  vice  pres- 
ident, Continental  Can  Co. 

Dr.  Don  M.  Yost.  California  Institute  of 
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PARENTAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  past  fall  I  traveled  through- 
out a  great  many  of  the  counties  of  West 
Virginia,  participating  in  various  com- 
munity activities  and  discussing  prob- 
lems of  local.  State,  and  National  con- 
cern with  the  citizenry  of  my  State. 

While  in  Madison,  W.Va.,  for  the  in- 
auguration of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture food  stamp  program  for  Boone 
Coimty,  I  noticed  an  editorial  by  Luther 
R.  Jones  in  the  Coal  Valley  News  con- 
cerning parental  responsibility  for  the 
rising  rate  of  juvenile  delinquency  and 
crime  among  America's  youth.  The  edi- 
torial was  in  two  parts,  and  I,  believing 
that  the  editor's  views  are  worthy  of 
note,  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
two  editorials  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
paper articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Parents  Are  Responsible  ros  Yoitth 
(Article  1) 

There  Is  more  and  more  talk  about  the 
crimes  of  young  people.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 
been  saying  for  quite  some  time  that  the 
niunber  of  such  crimes  are  on  the  Increase. 
And  furthermore  these  hoodlum  crimes  are 
on  the  Increase. 

There  are  no  crimes  the  criminal  youth  of 
the  Nation  will  not  attempt.  The  problem  Is 
generally  Ignored,  because  the  ones  most  re- 
sponsible do  not  want  to  take  a  close  look  at 
their  handiwork. 

Who  are  respHsnsible? 

There  is  no  question  about  the  sources  of 
responsibility,  although  this  responsibility 
cannot  be  fixed  completely  as  the  failure  of 
parents. 

Suppose  we  try  to  arrive  at  some  conclu- 
sions based  on  changes  which  have  occurred 
In  the  last  50  years  (or  perhaps  55  to  65 
years ) . 

Say  In  1910. 

Then  there  were  no  movies  for  young  peo- 
ple to  attend,  no  cars  or  highways  to  take 
them  over  the  countryside,  to  stop  at  road- 
side beer  Joints,  motels,  drive-in  theaters,  or 
various  and,  in  toto,  countless  and  nameless 
attractions  that  wait  for  them  today. 

Oh,  what  a  dull  time  young  people  must 
have  had.  But  we  did  not.  In  general,  par- 
ents provided  something  for  children  to  do. 
Of  course,  school   lasted  only  from  5  to  6 


months,  which  meant  that  young  p>eople  had 
more  than  half  the  year  out  of  school. 

This  editor  does  not  undertake  to  speak 
for  city  life,  only  for  the  days  and  nights  of 
boys  and  girls  of  the  county.  This  last  I 
remember. 

And  this  life  was  on  the  background  of 
certain  facts ; 

In  1900,  the  population  of  the  Nation  waa 
76  million  and  In  1910  92  million  against  a 
population  of  192  million  today;  there  were 
no  highways  and  no  automobiles;  there  were 
no  movies,  radio  or  television;  there  were  no 
world  wars;  there  were  no  airplanes;  and 
In  1900,  the  railroad  up  Guyan  and  Coal 
Rivers  had  not  been  built. 

What  did  young  people  do  for  entertain- 
ment and  to  pass  away  the  time?  Why, 
things   were   not  bad   at  all. 

To  start  with,  as  a  very  pertinent  observa- 
tion— young  people  of  that  seemingly  distant 
age  did  not  know  what  they  were  missing,  so 
they  did  not  worry  about  it. 

But  let  us  consider  the  country  boy  dur- 
ing the  months  when  he  went  to  school. 
There  were  other  things  which  had  not 
materialized:  buses,  for  Instances,  and  con- 
solidated schools.  And  parents  did  not  drive 
their  children  to  school  in  automobiles  or 
any  other  vehicle. 

We  walked  to  school,  pupils  6  or  7  years 
old  and  up.  School  opened  at  9  In  the 
morning  and  dismissed  at  4  in  the  afternoon. 
Then  we  walked  back  home,  from  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  to  3  miles  or  more.  Children  in 
my  father's  family  walked  to  5  or  6  schools 
during  our  earliest  school  years,  about  3 
miles  to  and  from  school.  W'e  started  these 
earliest  years  of  our  schooling  when  my 
brother,  Virgil,  was  6,  I  was  8  and  our  sister. 
Grade,  was  10. 

This  meant  that  our  school  day  extended 
approximately  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  After 
which,  there  were  chores  to  do: 

Two  cows,  ordinarily,  had  to  be  found 
and  driven  home. 

Cows  and  hogs  had  to  be  fed. 

Wood  had  to  be  gathered  and  chopped 
and  brought  In  for  cooking  and.  In  cold 
months,  coal  had  to  be  brought  in  for  the 
fireplace. 

Of  course,  my  sister,  Oracle,  helped  her 
mother  in  the  house.  And  getting  ready  for 
breakfast,  doing  the  morning  chores,  eating 
the  morning  meal,  and  preparing  for  school 
occupied  the  morning  from  the  time  we  got 
up  until  we  headed  for  school.  I  can  assure 
you  that  after  some  studying  perhaps  and 
the  day's  activities  and  chores  were  done,  we 
were  ready  to  go  to  bed. 

But  what  about  other  days  of  the  week 
during  school  time?  I  assure'  you  that  these 
days  were  occupied,  especially  Saturday.  Our 
father  never  failed  to  find  something  for  lis 
to  do  when  necessary. 

But— well,  we  can  talk  about  the  leisure 
time  later.  What  about  the  almost  7  months 
In  between  school  terms? 

Most  parent*  In  the  country,  and  especially 
ours,  had  plenty  for  us  to  do,  in  the  garden 
and  In  the  fields.  I  can  assure  you  that  we 
did  not  worry  about  missing  a  lot  of  automo- 
biles  and  night  life.  We  Just  never  worried 
or  longed  for  a  lot  of  things  which  we  did 
not  know  about. 

And  this  continued  generally  so  after  we 
had  moved  to  Bald  Knob.  Except  for  a  term 
or  two  that  we  went  to  school  to  our  father 
at  Bothwell,  school  was  closer.  And  we  at- 
tended church  and  Sunday  school  In  the 
church  still  standing  at  Bald  Knob. 

But,  as  we  very  slowly  grew  toward  matu- 
rity, we  took  part  In  neighborhood  social  life, 
participating  In  bean  strlnglngs,  apple  peel- 
ings, molasses  making,  and  frequent  visita- 
tions. We  never  missed  revivals  or  Fourth  of 
July  celebrations.  And  we  boys  could  and 
did  devise  a  lot  of  things  for  our  own  ad- 
ventures. Snowball  and  wet  cob  fights,  chest- 
nut gatherings,  hottle,  flve-marble  games, 
tree   climbing,  singing,   wrestling,  running, 
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Iiunttng  (night  m  well  u  day),  rare  camp- 
outa  and  story-telling:  and  at  school,  round- 
town,  ban,  stink  base,  buU  pen,  and  antbony- 
over. 

Tea,  life  was  different  then,  and  i>arent« 
almost  Invariably  knew  where  their  children 
were,  what  they  were  doing,  and  when  thej 
would  be  back  home — If  they  went  out  on 
vUlta  or  otherwise. 

This  Is  rufflclent  for  pointing  out  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place — that  par- 
ents have  difficulty  facing  up  to.  nnder- 
standlng  these  changes  and  adjusting  to 
them  Is  coating  society  dearly,  while  the 
failure  of  famUles  to  adjust  for  their  chil- 
dren's sake  Is  resulting  In  a  harvest  of  crime 
and  daath. 

PAanm  Axx  RssroNsiBLi  roi  Youth 
(ArUcle  2) 

(Oorrsctlng  an  error  In  last  week's  edi- 
torial. Apple  peallngs  should  have  been 
appla  peelings — one  can  speak  of  peaUng 
of  tbs  bells.) 

A  few  Ideas  might  have  been  gleaned  from 
last  week's  column  here — 

The  children  of  yestenlays  did  not  miss 
tbs  automobUs  and  asphalt  highways  or 
roadside  JolnU,  movies  and  drlve-ln  theaters, 
radio,  and  TV,  or  even  the  sort  of  literature 
whleh  can  be  found  for  sale — for  they  can- 
not miss  that  which  they  know  nothing 
about. 

Parents  generally  had  little  reason  to  worry 
about  where  their  children  were  at  night — 
for  they  knew. 

Most  parents  taught  their  children  to 
work. 

X<lfa  and  earning  a  livelihood  was  generally 
much  simpler  than  today. 

Tbs  situation  has  changed  almost  beyond 
comparison  In  the  half  centviry  which  has 
Just  passed.  Children  of  today  are  more 
familiar  with  the  changes,  which  have  come 
about  than  are  the  parents.  Many  parents 
ars  finding  It  very  difficult  to  keep  up  with 
their  children,  much  lees  to  advise  and  con- 
trol them. 

■ven  so,  parents  are  responsible  for  their 
children.  Parents  brought  them  into  this 
world.  No  matter  what  happens,  they  can- 
not divest  themselves  of  their  obligations 
and  responsibilities  merely  by  refusing  to 
acknowledge  them  or  to  see  them.  And 
tbsy  cannot  divest  themselves  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  life  that  we  live  and  the 
things  that  Influence  and  mold  the  habits  of 
youth. 

Let's  look  at  a  few  of  the  basic  changes 
which  have  taken  place  In  our  world  today — 
In  foxir  generations — thrust  from  the  wagon 
crawl  at  3  miles  an  hour  Into  Jet  flight  at 
000  miles  an  hour. 

While  the  original  Intent  of  legislation 
which  took  children  out  of  factory  sweat- 
shops was  humane  and  good,  our  society 
today  to  a  very  dangerous  and  most  regret- 
table eztenc  has  lost  the  art  of  teaching  the 
youth  the  value  and  habits  of  work.  Many 
parents  find  little  or  nothing  for  their  chil- 
dren to  do.  While  school  takes  up  much  of 
the  time  of  children  through  grades  and 
high  school,  what  happens  to  them  when 
school  closes  at  the  end  of  the  day  and  at 
the  end  at  the  week  and  term? 

Many  things  have  happened  which  make 
ths  parents'  rssponalbUitles  to  their  children 
mors  dlfflcult  •  •  •  and  there  seems  not  to 
bs  any  relief  In  sight. 

Suppose  we  name  a  few  of  the  things 
Which  have  ooeurred — that  unquestionably 
bare  projected  the  parents  Into  an  age  for 
which  so  many  are  In  no  way  prepared. 

Population:  Doubled  and  trebled  In  this 
century,  Tw»fciTig  it  imperative  that  the  cbll- 
drsn  bs  prorldsd  schooling  In  consolidated 
schools,  and  be  transported  miles  from 
home — to  buildings  housing  from  100  to  1.000 
pupUs— where  thsy  laam  more  not  only  from 
books  ondsr  guidance  of  Instructors  but  from 


War:  Impelled  by  war  and  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity of  survival  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
free  world,  not  only  have  millions  of  the  suc- 
cessive generations  of  our  country's  youth 
been  transported  to  the  furthermoet  reaches 
of  our  globe  but,  like  the  Roman  legions  of 
old.  our  youth  have  become  the  police  power 
of  the  civilized  and  semlelvlllzed  lands  of 
the  earth. 

Invention:  Again,  Impelled  by  war  and 
the  urgent  necessity  of  survival,  the  dls- 
ooverlee  In  all  realms  of  man's  need  In  the 
last  half  century  have  outdistanced  8,000 
years  of  the  rise  of  civilization. 

These  discoveries  cover  such  a  vaat  field 
that  In  the  lifetime  of  a  man  50  years  old. 
he  has  been  thrust  from  a  life  of  simplicity 
into  a  complex  world  of  fantasy  that  beg- 
gars description  and  the  reality  he  and  his 
forebears  had  known : 

The  telegraph,  telephone,  and  phonograph 
were  marvels  of  the  previous  centuries,  but 
youth  have  since  seen  moving,  talking  pic- 
tures become  a  common  source  of  entertain- 
ment, followed  by  radio  and  television — 
while  radar  Ls  used  to  locate  submarines  or 
measure  the  speed  of  cars  and  determine  the 
distance  to  the  moon. 

The  marvels  of  medicine  have  made  many 
deadly  dtse&ses  obsolete;  but  consider  how 
far  we  have  advanced  from  tiirpentlne,  Say- 
man's  salve,  alcohol  and  Iodine,  to  penicillin 
and  other  blotlcs.  and  from  operations  with 
the  knife  and  scalpel  to  operations  with  a 
laser  beam  (closely  akin  to  light  beams); 
and  consider  also  the  use  of  an  artificial 
heart  to  pump  blood  through  the  body  while 
a  diseased  heart  la  repaired,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  plastic  arteries  for  worn-out,  dis- 
eased blood  vessels  of  the  human  circulatory 
system. 

Consider  how  this  man  of  50  has  seen  the 
hand  shovel  and  pick  by  which  he  earned 
his  livelihood  30  years  ago  have  been  dis- 
placed by  augers  that  bore  300  feet  Into  the 
mountain  and  shovels  that  move  a  few  tons 
of  material  up  to  80  tons. 

Note  how  a  plant  that  once  was  run  by 
numerous  foremen  and  overseers  and  the 
employees  under  them  may  now  be  run  by  a 
trained  man  or  two  at  a  central  control  of 
dials,  clocks,  recorders,  tapes,  wires,  and  com- 
puters. 

And  don't  overlook  the  computers  that 
more  and  more  are  being  constructed  out  of 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  p>arts  and  fed 
facts  and  figures  from  which  they  compute, 
confute,  compose,  contrive,  connote,  and  con- 
clude a  thousand  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
answers  and  conclusions  of  every  sort  and  de- 
gree of  complexity:  and,  even,  with  the  very 
little  interference  from  human  hands  and 
supervision,  proceed  to  operate  machinery  of 
precise  and  Intricate  production.  Consider, 
too,  how  such  computers  will  not  only  change 
our  world  but  advance  our  Journey  to  the 
stars. 

Observe  that  nuclear  power  tmleashed  for 
destruction,  electronics,  and  Bup>ersonlcs  are 
capable  of  vast  iinllmlted  undertakings, 
which  will  open  up  Infinite  exploration  and 
development  for  man's  use  in  the  submlcro- 
scoplc  world,  the  lands  under  the  sea,  space 
about  the  earth,  the  moon,  and  worlds  be- 
yond. 

There  Is  so  much  more  that  when  we 
think  about  It  we  become  confused.  In- 
trigued, puzzled,  worried,  excited,  and  even 
very  much  afraid  of  where  we  are  going  and 
what  is  going  to  happ>en  to  us. 

In  the  face  of  theee  tremendous  changes 
and  the  speed  with  which  change  la  envelop- 
ing our  lives  and  thrusting  us  Into  the 
unknown  and  uncertain  future.  Is  It  any 
wonder  that  maxiy  parents  lose  complete 
control  of  their  children,  especially  when 
they  themselves  are  no  longer  able  to  hold 
down  Jobs  In  this  complex.  Industrial  age, 
or  to  advise  their  children? 

Yet  these  same  parents  are  nevertheless 
rssponstble. 


When  It  takes  parents  with  understanding 
and  will  to  keep  the  have-nots  among  our 
youth  In  school — rather  than  on  highways 
day  and  night  In  search  of  adventure — is  it 
any  wonxler  that  so  many  children  become 
dropouts? 

When  you  think  about  It  this  Is  a  most 
wonderful  age  of  adventure  for  our  youth, 
but  not  In  a  motorcycle  gang,  or  In  a  used, 
rebuilt  or  souped-up  car,  or  robbing  or  pilfer- 
ing, or  engaged  In  other  criminal  activity. 

But  who  is  there  to  convince  our  wayward 
and  confused  youth  that  the  road  to  a  prof- 
itable Income  and  adventurous  life,  and  to 
outstanding,  worthy  and  worthwhile  citizen- 
ship Is  by  way  of  education  and  special 
training? 

Any  of  us  should  know  that  the  Increase 
In  crimes  by  Juveniles  and  later  of  the  adults 
that  Juveniles  make,  results  chiefly  from 
failure  of  parents  to  understand  why,  and 
their  inability  to  properly  guide  and  control 
their  children. 

But  our  schools  are  also  falling.  How 
many  teachers  are  qualified  to  meet  the  needs 
of  youth  seeking  adventure?  How  many  are 
qualified  to  tell  them  about  the  strange  and 
exciting  worlds  opening  up  about  us  for  the 
youth  who  prepares?  Who  can  sit  down  with 
a  room  full  of  boys  and  open  up  for  them 
an  understanding  of  the  strange  and  exciting 
worlds  In  industry,  science,  electronics.  Jet 
travel,  space  exploration,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  Interests?  Do  you  believe  that  many 
parents  or  teachers  can  reveal  to  the  minds 
of  youth  acCTirate  and  exciting  answers  and 
reasons  why  many  of  them  should  study  and 
learn  English,  mathematics,  chemistry, 
physics,  and  electronics  to  enable  them  to 
live  an  adventurous,  exciting,  and  wondrous 
life,  with  unlimited  opportunity  for  high- 
paid  Income? 


THE  PENKOVSKY  PAPERS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  famous  American  who  h£is  long 
been  intimately  associated  with  effort* 
to  combat  the  encroachments  of  com- 
munism In  the  United  States  has  said 
that  today's  headlines  remind  us  there 
has  been  no  basic  change  in  Communist 
imperialism  and  that  the  danger  which 
world  communism  presents  to  the  free 
nations  has  not  abated,  but,  if  anjrthlng, 
has  increased. 

And  he  has  rhetorically  stated  the 
question,  "Why  is  our  free  society  inher- 
ently superior  to  communism?"  and  an- 
swered by  pointing  out  that,  among  other 
vital  principles,  in  our  American  society 
freedom  of  speech,  the  press,  and  as- 
sembly are  protected  not  only  in  con- 
stitutional guarantees  but  in  practice 
and  that  media  of  mass  communication 
are  free  to  prsdse  or  criticize  without  fear 
of  Government  control  or  governmental 
retaliation.  By  contrast,  under  commu- 
nism, freedom  of  speech,  the  press,  and 
assembly  are  permitted  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  support  official  policy, 
and  media  of  mass  communication — such 
as  newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  and 
television — are  strictly  controlled  by  the 
government. 

Late  In  1965,  an  event  occurred  In  So- 
viet Russia  which  is  a  classic  example  of 
this  cardinal  Communist  tenet — that 
freedom  of  the  press  is  permitted  only  to 
the  extent  that  it  supports  that  nation's 
official  policy  and  the  privilege  of  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  press  in  the  U.Sj8.R. 
is  strictly  controlled  by  that  government. 
Any  so-called  violation — failure  to  sup- 
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port  or  cater  to  the  party  line — brings 
s»-ift  retaliation. 

On  November  25,  1965,  the  Soviet 
Union  ordered  the  closing  of  the  Mos- 
cow Bureau  of  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Post  and  the  expulsion  of  that  newspa- 
per's correspondent,  Mr.  Stephen  S.  Ros- 
enfeld,  because  of  the  publication  by  the 
Washington  Post  of  portions  of  the  Pen- 
kovsky  papers.  It  is  noteworthy  that  a 
number  of  other  newspapers  have  pub- 
lished or  reported  in  detail  on  the  con- 
tents of  those  papers. 

Believing  firmly  In  the  right  of  freedom 
of  speech  for  all  mankind,  the  right  of 
the  press,  radio,  and  television  to  freely 
and  objectively  report  news  and  facts  to 
those  interested  in  learning  the  facts, 
and  the  right  of  responsible  men  to  ex- 
press their  views  and  opinions  openly 
and  without  fear  of  retaliation,  I  wish  to 
express  strong  personal  censure  of  the 
punitive  action  by  the  U.S.S.R.  against 
the  free  American  press. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Post,  in 
publishing  the  Penkovsky  papers  ex- 
cerpts, reported  fairly  critiques  which 
questioned  the  authenticity  of  the  pa- 
pers, or  portions  thereof,  so  that  the 
reading  public  might  have  access  to 
available  facts  and  expressions  of  views 
both  in  support  of  and  in  opposition  to 
the  contents  of  the  papers.  Indeed,  as 
recently  as  this  past  Sunday,  January  9, 
the  Parade — magazine  section — of  the 
Washington  Post  carried  statements 
which  critically  appraised  the  contents 
of  these  papers. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  evaluate  the 
contents  of  the  Penkovsky  papers;  how- 
ever, I  do  wish  strongly  to  affirm  the 
right  of  American  newspapers  to  pub- 
lish openly  and  in  an  unbiased  maimer 
material  which  throws  light  on  the  polit- 
ical structure  of  one  of  the  world's 
great  powers,  believing  that  wisdom  in 
conduct  of  our  national  affairs  arises 
from  knowledge  of  governments,  whether 
free  or  totalitarian  In  nature. 

I  do  not  personally  always  agree  with 
editorial  poUcles  of  various  newspapers, 
but  as  a  citizen  of  a  free  nation.  I  am 
proud  to  affirm  that  right  of  disagree- 
ment and  the  right  to  express  It  openly. 
I  shall  continue  to  defend  to  the  fullest 
extent  In  my  power  the  right  of  the 
American  press  to  report  fairly,  objec- 
tively, and  openly  that  which  is  news- 
worthy. 

I  desire  to  encourage  those  who  direct 
our  media  of  communications  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  such  material  as  reveals 
tne  world  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to 
the  citizenry  of  the  United  States  so 
™t  Judgments  may  be  openly  derived 
'««d  on  the  widest  range  of  fact  and 
opinion  which  can  be  made  available. 
I  relieve  that  the  entire  episode  of  the 
Publication  of  portions  of  the  Penkovsky 
papers  by  the  Washington  Post,  and  the 
retaliatory  action  by  the  Soviet  Russian 
iwvernment.  deserves  national  review. 

Therefore,  I  ask  imanhnous  consent 
w  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  col- 
«^ons  which  I  have  amassed  of  Wash- 
mrton  Post  articles,  editorials  thereon, 
^1  pertinent  material  from  other 
«wces  such  as  the  New  York  Times. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, £is  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  31,  1966] 
When  West  Had  a  Man  in  Kkemlin — A  Red 

War  Hxao  Prepared  UNrrED  States  fob  Its 

CONrEONTATION     WITH     MR.     K.     ON     CtTBAN 

Missn.ss 

(By  Prank  Glbney) 

On  April  12,  1961,  at  an  unobtrusive  meet- 
ing In  Moscow,  a  high  Russian  official  quietly 
handed  a  double-wrapped,  double-sealed  en- 
velope to  an  English  acquaintance.  He 
asked  that  it  be  given  to  "interested  parties" 
In  the  West. 

Later  that  same  month,  the  Russian  said, 
he  would  himself  be  In  London.  He  wanted 
to  talk  to  people  In  the  West  "to  tell  them 
what  conditions  In  the  Soviet  Union  are 
really  like."  The  time  was  short,  he  said, 
and  It  was  a  critical  time. 

With  this  action,  Col.  Oleg  Penkovsky, 
Russian  war  hero,  senior  officer  In  Soviet 
mlUti^ry  intelligence,  graduate  of  the  Staff 
College  and  the  Missile  Academy,  friend  and 
confidant  of  Soviet  marshals  and  generals, 
began  his  secret  career  as  a  volunteer  spy  for 
the  West. 

A  sciENTrpic  cover 

Orevlile  Wynne,  the  British  business- 
man to  whom  Penkovsky  entrusted  his  mes- 
sage, knew  Penkovsky  only  in  his  capacity 
as  an  official  of  the  Soviet  State  Committee 
for  Coordination  of  Scientific  Research,  the 
huge  subminlstry  In  charge  of  all  Soviet 
business  and  technical  exchanges  with  for- 
eigners. He  had  then  little  Idea  of  Pen- 
kovsky's  true  function  and  the  importance 
of  his  action  to  the  West. 

Penkovsky 's  work  as  deputy  chief  of  the 
committee's  foreign  department  was  merely 
a  cover  for  his  function  as  a  general  staff 
Intelligence  officer.  And  as  a  former  aide 
and  confidant  of  the  chief  marshal  of  Soviet 
tactical  missile  forces,  Marshal  Sergei  Varent- 
sov,  Penkovsky  was  privy  to  the  most  Inti- 
mate details  of  high  Russian  mUltary  and 
political  planning. 

For  the  next  16  months,  Penkovsky  con- 
ducted the  moet  amazing  singlehanded 
campaign  of  espionage  In  modern  history. 
He  rocked  Nlklta  Khrushchev's  policy  to  Its 
foxmdatlons.  For  1961  and  1962,  the  2  yeans 
In  which  Penkovsky  worked  for  British  and 
United  States,  when  Bainishchev  almost 
threw  the  world  into  total  war. 

In  June,  1961,  Khrushchev  risked  war  with 
his  decision  to  force  an  Allied  retreat  In  Ber- 
lin. In  August,  he  put  up  the  Berlin  Wall. 
In  September  1961,  he  resumed  nuclear  test- 
ing, breaking  agreements  with  the  United 
States.  His  missile  buUdup  of  1962  was  cli- 
maxed In  the  Cuban  confrontation  with  the 
United  States,  when  Krushchev  almost  threw 
the  world  into  total  war. 

Throughout  this  time,  Penkovsky  fur- 
nished the  West  with  high-priority  Informa- 
tion on  Soviet  missile  strength,  Soviet 
nuclear  capabilities  and  the  Soviet  plans  for 
a  localized  shooting  war  In  Germany.  Ulti- 
mately, he  was  a  key  factor  In  our  ability  to 
Identify  so  swiftly  the  configurations  of 
Soviet  missile  Installations  on  Cuban  soil. 
He  also  prepared  American  Intelligence  for 
Khrushchev's  decision  to  use  them. 

THREE     LONDON     VISITS 

Three  times  Penkovsky  made  his  way  to 
London  and  Paris,  Ironically  using  his  confi- 
dential Soviet  Intelligence  assignments  as  a 
cover  for  his  real  espionage  work  with  Ameri- 
can and  British  officers.  Three  times  he  went 
back  to  Moscow  to  get  further  information 
for  the  West.  In  October  1962  he  was  finally 
detected  and  arrested  by  the  Soviet  secret 
police,  the  State  Security. 

How  badly  he  hurt  Moscow's  plans  for  an 
aggressive  breakthrough  against  the  West  In 


those  two  critical  years  can  be  gathered  from 
the  public  aftermath  of  his  arrest;  one  chief 
marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union  demoted  and 
disgraced;  the  chief  of  Soviet  military  Intel- 
ligence, Gen.  Ivan  Serov  (the  "Hangman  ol 
Hungary"  in  1956)  demoted;  some  300  Soviet 
Intelligence  officers  recalled  to  Moscow  from 
their  foreign  posts. 

Penkovsky  had  exposed  them  all.  Soviet 
military  Intelligence  has  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  blow. 

The  recapitulation  of  matters  covered  In 
Penkovsky's  Soviet  Indictment  suggests  the 
extent  of  his  Intelligence  achievement:  "Top 
secret  Information;  documents  of  great 
value;  of  an  economic,  political  and  military 
nature;  Soviet  space  secrets;  material  on 
Soviet  troops  in  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public; new  Soviet  war  material;  command 
{personnel  of  the  antiaircraft  defenses; 
(material  on)  atomic  energy,  rocket  tech- 
nology and  the  exploration  of  outer  space." 

The  trial  of  Colonel  Penkovsky  and  hU 
British  contact,  GrevlUe  Wynne,  began  In 
Moscow  May  7,  1963,  and  lasted  4  days.  It 
was  carefully  organized  by  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities. 

Penkovsky  and  Wynne  had  been  under 
interrogation  in  Lublanka  Prison  for  6 
months  preceding  It.  Both  prisoners  ad- 
mitted their  "guilt."  Penkovsky  apparently 
did  so  in  an  effort  to  secure  decent  treatment 
for  his  family. 

Wynne  was  sentenced  to  a  long  prison  term 
but  was  released  in  1964  In  exchange  for  the 
Soviet  spy  Konon  Molody,  who  had  been 
arrested  by  the  British  imder  the  name  of 
Gordon  Lonsdale.  Penkovsky  was  sentenced 
to  death.  Soviet  authorities  said  he  was  shot 
May  16,  1963. 

Until  now,  Penkovsky's  remarkable  feat 
was  a  secret,  locked  in  the  Intelllgenoe  files  of 
three  countries.  The  Penkovsky  Papers,  ex- 
cerpts of  which  begin  here  today,  were  smug- 
gled out  to  the  West  2  years  ago  and  trans- 
lated by  Peter  Dcrlabln,  himself  an  escaped 
Soviet  state  security  officer. 

The  papers  have  never  before  appeared  any- 
where. They  will  be  published  in  book  form 
by  Doubleday  November  19. 

The  Penkovsky  papers  comprise  a  strange, 
arresting  document — partly  a  day  by  day  ac- 
count of  Penkovsky's  personal  struggle 
against  the  Soviet  regime:  partly  a  running 
fever  chart  of  Khrushchev's  drive  for  aggres- 
sion in  Berlin  and  Cuba.  They  were  written 
at  great  personal  risk  while  Penkovsky  was 
living  his  double  life  as  a  secret  agent  for 
the  West. 

He  wrote  them  because  he  was  not  content 
merely  with  transmitting  his  Intelligence  re- 
ports. Colonel  Penkovsky  was  a  single- 
minded  zealot  who  hated  the  Khrushchev 
regime  because  he  feared  that  Khrushchev 
was  leading  the  world  Into  a  nuclear  war. 
He  WEinted  ordinary  people  In  the  West,  not 
Just  Intelligence  officers,  to  hear  his  story  and 
his  reasons  for  breaking  with  a  lifetime  of 
service  to  the  Soviet  regime. 

In  a  real  sense  of  the  word,  for  the  brief 
16  months  In  which  he  worked,  Oleg  Pen- 
kovsky was  our  nmn  In  the  Kremlin.  With- 
out his  guidance  and  Information,  Washing- 
ton could  not  have  acted  in  either  Berlin 
or  Cuba  with  the  surenees  It  did. 

Only  by  reading  Penkovsky  can  Americans 
finally  understand  the  pressures  and  tensions 
that  were  driving  the  Soviet  leadership  to 
risk  war  In  1961  and  1963,  a  years  when  the 
cold  war  almost  became  hot. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  81,  1966 1 
Wht    the    Soviet    Colond,    Changed    Hm 
Colors — The  Penkovskt  Papers 
(By  Oleg  Penkovsky) 
M7  name  is  Oleg  Viadlmlrovlch  Penkovsky, 
I  was  bom  April  23,  1919,  in  the  Caucasus,  In 
the  city  of  Ordzhonlkldze  (formerly  Vladi- 
kavkaz), In  the  family  of  a  salaried  worker; 
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Russian  by  natloiuklity,  by  profession  an 
officer  of  military  Intelligence  with  the  ranJc 
of  colonel. 

I  baTO  received  bigber  education.  I  bave 
been  a  member  of  tbe  Communist  Party  of 
tbe  Soviet  Union  since  Marcb  1940,  I  am 
married:  as  dependents  I  bave  my  wife,  one 
daugbter  and  my  motber. 

I  bave  never  been  on  trial  for  criminal  or 
political  offenie.  I  bave  been  awarded  13 
government  decorations  (5  orders  and 
8  medals).  I  am  a  resident  of  tbe  city  of 
Moscow  and  live  on  Marxlm  Oorky  Embank- 
ment, Hoxise  No.  30,  Apartment  &9. 

I  am  beginning  tbe  notes  tbat  follow  to  ex- 
plain my  tbougbts  about  tbe  system  In  wblcb 
I  live  and  my  revolt  against  tbls  system. 
I  am  fully  aware  of  wbat  I  am  setting  out  to 
do.  I  ask  tbat  you  believe  in  my  sincerity.  In 
my  dedication  to  tbe  real  struggle  for  peace. 

I  must  write  burrledly,  boplng  that  I  will 
some  day  bave  the  time  to  elaborate  or  ex- 
plain. I  am  unable  to  do  tbls  all  at  once — or 
to  write  all  I  know  and  feel — for  the  simple 
physical  lack  of  time  and  space. 

When  I  write  at  home.  I  disturb  my  family's 
sleep  (our  apartment  Is  only  two  rooms  and 
typing  Is  very  noisy) .  Dxirlng  working  bou-s, 
I  am  always  busy,  running  like  a  madman 
between  tbe  visiting  (foreign)  delegations 
and  military  intelligence  headquarters  and 
the  offices  of  my  committee. 

My  evenings  are  generally  occupied:  It  Is 
part  of  my  Job.  When  I  visit  my  friends  In 
the  coimtry.  It  Is  worse.  Someone  may  al- 
way>.  ask  wbat  I  am  doing.  Here  at  home,  at 
least  I  bave  a  biding  place  In  my  desk.  My 
family  could  not  And  It  even  If  they  knew. 
Ajy",  they  know  nothing. 

It  U  a  lonely  struggle.  As  I  sit  here  In 
Moeccw  In  my  apartment  and  write  down  my 
thoughts  and  observations,  I  can  only  hope 
tbat  tbe  persons  In  whose  bands  they 
eventually  fall  will  find  them  of  Interest  and 
use  them  for  tbe  truth  they  say. 

wKm  ausaiAN  pasentagb 

I  was  bom  In  the  thick  of  the  civil  war. 
during  which  my  father  was  lost.  Mother 
told  me  that  my  father  saw  me  for  the  first 
and  last  time  when  I  was  only  4  months  old. 

Ify  father  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  white 
army.  I  learned  this  only  recently.  My 
father  fought  against  the  SovleU.  1  still  do 
not  think  they  know  the  whole  truth  about 
blm.  If  the  state  secvuity  forces  had  known 
all  along  that  he  was  In  the  white  army 
(although  I  was  only  a  few  months  old  at 
the  time) ,  every  door  would  have  been  closed 
to  me:  for  an  officer's  career,  for  membership 
In  tbe  party  and  especially  for  the  intelli- 
gence service. 

Tet  I  began  my  Ufe  as  a  believer  In  the 
Soviet  system.  I  was  brought  up  in  a  Soviet 
environment  and  from  the  very  first,  when 
I  went  at  18  to  the  Second  Kiev  Artillery 
School,  I  wanted  to  be  a  commander  In  the 
Soviet  Army. 

During  tbe  war,  I  commanded  a  battalion. 
By  tbe  end  of  tbe  war,  I  was  a  lieutenant 
colonel.  After  one  tu:tlon.  Marshal  Konev 
recommended  me  for  tbe  Military  Staff 
College. 

In  IMS,  I  began  tbe  3-year  course  at  the 
Frunae  Military  Academy  and  In  1948  I 
pinned  on  my  chest  the  dlamond-shap>ed 
Inalgna  of  a  n'unze  graduate.  At  the  end 
of  ItMO,  I  was  transferred  to  tbe  Military 
Dlplo:3iatlc  Academy,  the  training  school  for 
tbe  military  intelligence  service. 

I  learned  bow  to  conduct  military  espio- 
nage and  completed  a  3-year  course  In  the 
KngUsb  language,  wblcb  I  mastered.  I  be- 
lieve, fairly  well.  In  September  1958,  after 
•ervtng  as  assistant  military  attach^  In 
Turkey,  I  was  sent  to  the  Daerbbinsky  Mili- 
tary Koglneerlng  Academy  to  attend  a 
9-montb  academic  course  for  tbe  study  of 
missile  weapons. 


DETDS    BELIXD    WORDS 

It  was  during  the  struggles  of  "World  War 
U  that  I  first  became  convinced  that  It  was 
not  the  Communist  Party  which  moved  and 
Inspired  us  all  to  walk  the  fighting  road  from 
Stalingrad  to  Berlin.  There  was  something 
else  behind  us    Russia 

Even  more  than  the  war  itself,  my  eyes 
were  opened  by  my  work  with  the  higher 
authorities  and  general  officers  of  the  Soviet 
Army.  I  happened  to  marry  a  general's 
daughter  and  quickly  found  myself  In  a 
society  of  the  Soviet  upper  class,  I  was  one 
of  the  privileged. 

But  I  soon  realized  that  their  praise  of 
the  party  and  communism  was  only  In  words. 
In  their  private  lives,  they  lie,  deceive, 
scheme  against  each  other,  Intrigue.  Inform, 
cut  each  other's  throats.  In  pursuit  of  more 
money  and  advancement  for  themselves,  they 
become  Informants  for  the  state  security  on 
their  friends  and  fellow  workers.  "Their 
children  despise  everything  Soviet,  watch 
only  foreign  movie  films  and  look  down  on 
ordinary  people. 

Our  communism,  which  we  have  been 
building  for  45  years,  is  a  fraud.  I  myself 
am  a  part  of  this  fraud.  Some  disease  or  In- 
fection IS  gnawing  and  eating  at  our  country 
from  within. 

The  Ideals  that  so  many  of  our  fathers 
and  brothers  died  for  have  turned  out  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  bluff  and  a  deceit.  I 
know  the  army  and  there  are  many  of  us 
In  the  officer  corps  who  feel  the  same  way. 
But  they  are  afraid  to  unite  for  action.  So 
we  all  work  separately.  Each  man  here  Is 
alone. 

COVER.NMENT    OF    ADVENTrREHS 

I  associate  with  highly  placed.  Important 
people:  ministers  and  marshals,  general  and 
senior  officers,  members  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  praise  our  leaders,  but  inside  me 
I  wish  them  death, 

Khrushchev's  Is  a  government  of  adven- 
turers covering  themselves  with  the  banner 
of  the  struggle  for  peace.  But  Khrushchev 
has  not  renounced  war.  He  Is  quite  pre- 
pared to  begin  a  war  If  circumstances  turn 
favorable  to  him.  This  he  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  do 

In  the  past,  our  general  staff  sind  our 
foreign  representatives  condemned  the  con- 
cept of  surprise  attack  such  as  Hitler  used. 
Now  they  have  come  around  to  the  viewpoint 
that  there  Is  great  advantage  to  the  side 
which  makes  a  sudden  massive  attack  first. 

Prom  what  I  have  learned  and  what  I 
have  heard.  I  know  now  that  the  leaders  of 
our  Soviet  state  are  the  willing  provocateurs 
of  an  atomic  war.  At  one  time  or  another 
they  may  lose  their  heads  entirely  and  start 
an  atomic  war.  See  what  Khrushchev  Is 
doing  over  Berlin? 

In  Moscow.  I  have  lived  a  nuclear  night- 
mare I  know  the  extent  of  their  prepara- 
tions. I  know  the  poison  of  the  new  mili- 
tary doctrine  as  outlined  In  the  top-secret 
special  collection — the  plan  to  strike  first  at 
any  cost. 

I  know  the  design  of  the  new  missiles  and 
their  warheads,  I  am  decrlbing  them  to  my 
friends  In  the  West  Imagine  the  horror  of 
a  50-megaton  bomb  with  an  explosive  force 
almost  twice  what  ane  expects  The  people 
of  Moscow  congratulated  themselves  on  this. 

USING    THE     PEACELOVERS 

The  Soviet  leaders  know  that  the  Western 
world,  and  especially  the  Americans,  do  not 
wish  an  atonilc  war.  They  try  to  use  the 
Western  desire  for  peace  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage. 

It  Is  necessary  somehow  to  drain  the  en- 
ergy and  to  divert  the  great  material  and 
living  strength  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  peace- 
ful purposes— not  to  bring  about  a  great 
world   conflict,      I   think   it   Is   necessary   to 


have  meetings  secretly  conducted,  not  suxn- 
mlt  meeting.  Those  Khrushchev  welcomes. 
He  will  use  the  decisions  reached  at  summit 
meetings  to  Increase  his  own  prestige. 

This  you  must  understand.  That  is  why 
I  write  these  observations  of  mine  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  Britain.  I 
afik  only  tbat  you  believe  the  sincerity  of  my 
thoughts.  Henceforth  I  am  your  soldier, 
pledged  to  carry  out  everything  which  Is 
entrusted  to  me. 

In  presenting  the  above.  I  want  to  say 
tbat  I  have  not  begun  work  for  my  new  cause 
with  empty  hands.  I  understand  perfectly 
well  that  to  correct  words  and  thoughts,  one 
must  add  concrete  proof  confirming  these 
words.  I  have  had  and  do  have  now  a  defi- 
nite capabllty  for  doing  this. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  31,  1965) 

A  Kremlimolocist  Tries  To  Stbikk  a 

Balance 

(By  Edward  Crankshaw) 

(The  following  Is  a  condensation  of  the 
foreword  to  "The  Penkovsky  Papers"  by  the 
British  Journalist  and  expert  on  Soviet 
Russia.) 

I  Imagine  that  tbe  general  reader  will  be 
most  fascinated  by  Penkovsky's  Inside  ac- 
count of  the  workings  of  the  Soviet  Intelli- 
gence system.  He  may  very  well  be  appalled 
and  dismayed  by  their  scope  and  sheer  mag- 
nitude. But  I  think  we  should  try  to  keep 
a  sense  of  prop>ortlon  here. 

I  am  not  for  a  moment  suggesting  that 
neither  the  British  nor  the  American  secret 
services  are  anything  like  so  heavily  staffed 
as  the  KGB  and  ORU.  The  Russians,  not 
to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it.  have  always 
been  nuts  about  espionage  and  counter- 
espionage and  they  have  always  been  halr- 
ralslngly  reckless  In  the  expenditure  of  man- 
power. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  material  the 
Russians  receive  from  their  agents  is  not 
worth  anything  like  the  expenditure  of  man- 
power. Ingenuity  and  cash  which  they  con- 
sider an  appropriate  price.  I  am  not  an 
expert  In  these  matters,  but  there  Is  one 
thing  that  stands  out  even  to  a  layman; 
that  Is,  that  some  of  the  most  valuable  In- 
telligence coups  ever  achieved  by  the  Rus- 
sians have  fallen  Into  their  laps,  contributed 
by  oddities  like  Nunn-May  and  Fuchs,  act- 
ing from  individual  conviction. 

Conversely,  Invaluable  Information  pre- 
sented to  us  by  Penkovsky  was  obtained  not 
as  a  result  of  the  efficiency  of  our  own  secret 
services  but  as  a  free  gift  arising  from  the 
Idiosyncratic  behavior  of  an  individual 
Russian. 

Penkovsky  was  shocked  by  the  size  and 
magnitude  and  malevolence  of  the  secret 
service  of  which  he  formed  a  part.  He  was 
also  shocked  by  the  behavior  of  Khrushchev 
and  others.  Here,  I  think,  he  can  be  very 
misleading. 

He  was  brought  up  as  a  young  Com- 
munist and  developed  into  an  eager  careerist 
In  the  regular  army,  on  the  lookout  for 
patronage,  keen  for  promotion,  cultivating 
the  sort  of  gifts  which  enabled  him  quite 
naturally  and  easily  to  make  an  extremely 
useful  marriage,  one  of  the  privileged  new 
class  and  enjoying  it.  It  is  impossible  to 
decide  from  his  papers  the  precise  point  at 
which  the  whole  thing  went  sour,  and  why. 

That  he  took  violently  against  the  whole 
system,  for  the  reasons  he  gives  Is  entirely 
understandable;  tens  of  thousands  of  intel- 
ligent Russians — hundreds  of  thousands.  In- 
deed— feel  the  same  way.  But  this  does  not 
lead  them  to  spy  on  their  own  country  for  the 
benefit  of  the  West. 

One  thing  Is  very  clear — and  this  should 
be  borne  In  mind  constantly  when  consider- 
ing Penkovsky's  Indictment  of  Khrushchet 
as  a  man  actively  preparing  to  launch  a  nu- 
clear war— and  tbat  Is  tbat.  like  so  many 
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defectors  from  the  West,  this  Soviet  army 
colonel  was  In  some  measure  unbalanced. 
(A  man  who  will  take  It  upon  himself  to  be- 
tray his  government  because  he  Is  uniquely 
convinced  that  he  Is  right  and  it  Is  wrong 
is  by  definition  unbalanced,  although  he 
may  also  be  a  martyr.)  And  almost  cer- 
tainly, this  lack  of  balance  made  It  Impossible 
lor  him  to  distinguish  between  government 
intentions  and  government  precautions.  Or, 
like  so  many  others,  he  confused  loose, 
menacing  talk  with  tight-lipped  calcula- 
tion; contingency  planning  with  purposive 
strategy. 

Having  said  all  this,  read  Penkovsky  also 
for  the  light  he  throws  on  the  Soviet  world, 
which  Is  an  Illumination  rarely  vouchsafed 
foreigners. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.   1,   1965] 
OfR  Man  in  the  Kremlin — Secret  Police, 

Spting  Dominate  Regime  and  All  Agencies 

Abroad 

(By  Prank  Glbney) 

By  mld-Aprll  1961,  GrevlUe  Wynne,  the 
British  businessman  In  whom  Colonel  Pen- 
kovsky confided,  had  taken  Penkovsky's  letter 
to  British  and  American  intelligence  officers 
In  London.  In  It,  the  Soviet  General  Staff 
officer  described  In  detail  his  position  In  Mos- 
cow, together  with  his  motives  of  volunteer- 
ing to  spy  against  the  Soviet  regime. 

He  promised  to  arrive  In  London  later  that 
month.  In  charge  of  a  visiting  Soviet  dele- 
gation of  technical  and  Industrial  experts. 
Biany  of  these  were  In  fact  Intelligence 
specialists  from  Penkovsky's  own  committee, 
the  State  Committee  for  Coordination  of 
Scientific  Research,  which  regulated  all  con- 
tacts and  exchanges  between  foreign  and 
Soviet  scientists  and  businessmen. 

Penkovsky's  own  record  and  position  were 
quickly  checked  out  In  London  and  Wash- 
ington— and  If  Western  Intelligence  had 
dreamed  up  the  perfect  man  to  penetrate  the 
Kremlin's  secrets.  It  could  hardly  have  done 
better. 

He  was  then  43  years  old.  Made  a  full 
colonel  In  the  Soviet  Army  at  31,  he  had 
graduated  both  from  the  Frunze  Military 
Academy  (the  Soviet  staff  college)  and  the 
Military-Diplomatic  Academy — cover  name 
for  the  3-year  Soviet  military  Intelli- 
gence school.  He  had  served  as  assistant 
military  attach^  In  Turkey  In  1956,  run  an 
area  desk  In  Soviet  Intelligence  headquarters, 
and  helped  select  and  train  Intelligence  offi- 
cer candidates- — one  of  the  most  sensitive 
Jobs  in  the  Soviet  system. 

The  colonel  was  also  a  veteran  artilleryman 
who  had  taken  the  special  Soviet  Army 
course  In  military  missilery  at  the  Dzher- 
zshin.'ky  artillery  school.  He  was  the  former 
aide  and  still  the  confidant  of  Chief  Marshal 
Varentsov,  who  commanded  the  Soviet  tacti- 
cal missile  troops. 

In  almost  every  respect  Penkovsky  was 
wired  into  the  Soviet  hierarchy.  His  great 
uncle.  Valentin  Penkovsky  was  a  lieutenant 
general:  his  wife  was  a  general's  daughter. 
Penkovsky  was  on  the  friendliest  of  terms 
with  his  boss.  Gen.  Ivan  Serov,  Khrushchev's 
secret  police  expert,  who  now  commanded 
Military  Intelligence.  Through  Serov  and 
Marshal  Varentsov,  he  had  pipelines  to  the 
highest  levels  of  the  Soviet  regime  and  al- 
most unlimited  access  to  secret  files  and 
documents. 

Other  Soviet  officers  had  defected  to  the 
West,  over  the  years,  but  never  anyone  this 
blgh  up  In  the  Kremlin's  operating  com- 
mand structure.  In  his  own  biography,  he 
gave  one  big  reason  for  his  anger  at  the 
Soviet  regime.  Only  a  year  or  two  before 
the  state  security  had  discovered  that  Pen- 
kovsky's father  had  been  a  White  officer  In 
1919— thus  putting  a  sudden  black  mark 
on  his  record  (and  probably  blocking  his 
promotion  to  general) . 


As  a  professional  soldier  and  general  staff 
officer,  also,  Penkovsky  was  Increasingly  ap- 
palled by  the  network  of  spies  and  Informers 
he  found  throughout  his  own  government — 
fully  8  years  after  de-Stallnlzatlon  has  sup- 
posedly thawed  Soviet  society. 

In  the  following  excerpt  from  "The  Pen- 
kovsky Papers,"  he  writes  about  the  secret 
police  dominance  over  the  Soviet  regime; 

(By  Oleg  Penkovsky) 

The  Soviet  Government  goes  In  force  for 
espionage  on  such  a  gigantic  scale  that  an 
outsider  has  difficulty  In  fully  comprehend- 
ing It.  Dally  we  expand  our  already  swollen 
spy  apparatus.  That  Is  what  Khrushchev's 
"peaceful  coexistence"  and  "struggle  for 
peace"  really  mean.     We  are  all  spies. 

Any  Soviet  citizen  who  has  anything  at  aU 
to  do  with  the  work  of  foreign  countries  or 
who  Is  connected  with  foreigners  In  the 
course  of  his  work,  Is  perforce  engaged  In 
Intelligence  work.  There  Is  no  Institution 
In  the  U.S.S.R.  that  does  not  have  In  It  an 
Intelligence  officer  or  agent. 

Here  are  some  of  the  Soviet  ministers  and 
committees  through  which  we  conduct  In- 
telligence: Intourlst  and  the  International 
Book  Association  (almost  100  percent  state 
security);  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade:  Coun- 
cil for  the  Affairs  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church;  The  Academy  of  Sciences:  Union  of 
the  Red  Cross:  State  Committee  for  Cultural 
Relations  With  Foreign  Countries.  •  •  • 
The  list  is  almost  endless. 

State  security  cffirers  and  agents  are  every- 
where, literally  everywhere.  I  saw  fewer  of 
them  under  Stalin  than  now.  They  control 
our  whole  army  and  military  Intelligence, 
too.  These  security  pwllce  scoundrels  even 
forced  my  aunt  to  be  an  Informer.  She 
worked  for  them  the  whole  time  she  ■  -as  a 
housekeeper  In  the  Afghan  and  the  Italian 
Embassies  In  Moscow. 

My  poor  aunt  often  came  to  my  mother, 
crying  and  complaining  about  the  degrading 
and  dishonest  things  she  had  to  do.  She 
eavesdropped,  stole  documents,  cleaned  out 
waste  baskets,  wrote  reports  on  diplomats, 
helped  with  provocations  against  them. 
Many  time  she  complained  to  me.  But  this 
was  before  I  began  working  for  military  In- 
telligence. I  could  give  her  no  advice  only 
sympathy. 

Khrushchev  himself  directly  6up>ervlses  the 
work  of  the  state  security.  In  this  matter 
he  trusts  no  one  else;  he  controls  the  state 
security  as  first  secretary  of  the  Communist 
Party.  It  Is  said  that  Shelepln,  the  state 
security  boss,  spends  more  time  In  Khru- 
shchev's office  than  in  his  own  headquarters 
or.  Dzerzhmsky  Square.  If  It  were  not  for 
the  state  security  police  and  General  Serov, 
Khrushchev  could  never  have  become  the 
"supreme  commander  In  chief." 

SPIES    ABROAD 

The  majority  of  the  personnel  In  Soviet 
embassies  abroad  are  military  Intelligence  or 
state  security  employees.  The  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affair's  anc.  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Trade  exist  as  such  only  in  Moscow,  Abroad 
everything  Is  controlled  by  us.  Three  out 
of  five  Soviet  embassy  officers  are  either  from 
state  security  or  military  Intelligence.  Thus, 
it  can  be  stated  without  error  that  60  percent 
of  Soviet  embassy  personnel  are  serving  of- 
ficers In  l,::telllgence.  In  Soviet  consulates 
the  figure  Is  almost  100  percent. 

In  an  embassy  the  state  security  spies  on 
everyone,  including  us  in  military  Intelli- 
gence. Security  police  watch  absolutely 
everything  that  goes  on:  the  purchases  peo- 
ple make,  how  they  live  and  whether  It  ac- 
cords with  their  salary,  where  they  go,  which 
doctors  they  visit,  how  much  drinking  they 
do,  their  morals.  Meanwhile  we  in  military 
Intelligence  watch  the  security  police  in  re- 
turn. We  want  to  establish  which  of  our 
own  men  are  connected  with  them  or  work  as 
their  informants. 


A  Soviet  Ambassador  Is  first  of  all  an  em- 
ployee of  the  central  committee  of  the  party, 
only  secondly  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Often  he  Is  himself  part  of  the  mili- 
tary intelligence  or  the  state  security  police. 
A  great  many  of  the  Soviet  Ambassadors  in 
foreign  countries  are   Intelligence  officers. 

Before  my  duty  In  the  Embassy  In  Turkey, 
I  thought  that  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  the  embassies  were  important  orga- 
nizations with  authority.  Now  I  know  there 
is  only  the  Centra.  Committee  of  the  Com- 
luunlst  Party  and  the  two  Intelligence  orga- 
nizations. 

To  process  people  traveling  abroad,  there 
Is  a  special  commission  for  trips  abroad 
under  the  central  committee.  It  consists 
entirely  of  state  security  officers.  Any  per- 
son, even  a  tourist,  going  overseas  comes  for 
a  conference  to  the  central  committee. 

When  I  was  leaving,  this  scoundrel  Daluda 
from  the  state  security  poked  through  my 
file  for  2  hours.  What  was  he  looking  for? 
He  questioned  me  about  all  my  relatives, 
living  and  dead,  about  my  family  life. 
whether  I  drink,  quarrel  with  my  wife,  etc. 
He  also  asked  me  about  International  prob- 
lems. This  was  done  to  me.  an  officer  of 
the  general  staff  and  the  military  Intelli- 
gence. 

INDISCRIMINATE    ESPIONAGE 

We  are  engaged  In  espionage  against  every 

country  in  the  world.  .And  this  Includes 
our  friends,  the  countries  of  the  peoples' 
democracies.  Who  knows,  some  fine  day  they 
may  become  our  enemies.  Look  what  hap- 
pened with  China.  Months  before  the  break 
with  China  became  clear.  Instructions  came 
direct  from  the  central  committee  to  being 
intensive  intelligence  activity  against  China. 
Quietly,  the  Chinese  section  was  transferred 
from  the  directorate  dealing  with  peoples' 
democracies  to  that  for  neutral  or  enemy 
countries  in  the  Far  East. 

Col.  Pavel  Demetrlyevlch  Yerzin  was  for- 
merly the  state  security  resident  In  Turkey, 
where  I  knew  him.  Later  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general  and  appointed 
pro  rector  of  the  Patrice  Lumumba  Friend- 
ship University  In  Moscow. 

The  entire  faculty  of  this  Lumumba 
FYlendshlp  University  Is  made  up  of  state 
security  police — even  the  people  in  charge 
of  dormitories.  Only  a  few  professors  are 
there  as  "co-optees."  I.e..  people  who  have 
agreed  to  work  with  the  state  security.  The 
basic  task  of  the  Friendship  University  Is  to 
prepare  a  fifth  column  for  the  African  coun- 
tries. 

Many  of  tbe  African  students  there  have 
already  been  recruited.  They  are  now  work- 
ing for  the  Soviet  intelligence.  They  are 
studying  Marxism  and  Leninism,  preparing 
to  become  the  future  leaders  of  the  African 
countries. 

As  a  first  step,  after  their  return  from 
Moscow,  they  are  directed  to  organize  strikes, 
demonstrations  to  overthrow  governments, 
etc.  At  the  university  they  live  better  than 
the  average  Soviet  student.  Almost  every- 
thing Is  paid  for. 

SPIES    IN    WASHINGTON 

The  Soviet  strategic  Intelligence  service 
alone  has  special  "residencies"  (I.e.  self-con- 
tained operative  units)  on  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  One  Is  In  Washington, 
DC — "residency"  personnel  include  In- 
dividual Soviet  Embassy  secretaries,  com- 
mercial representatives,  and  other  employees. 

There  are  two  "residencies"  In  New  York, 
one  under  the  cover  of  the  U.N,  (The  other, 
the  "Illegal  residency,"  has  direct  independ- 
ent contact  with  Moscow.) 

The  Washington  "residency"  has  a  great 
many  Soviet  operations  officers  and  an  In- 
significant number  of  agents:  these  are 
basically  "oldtlmers"  who  were  recruited  a 
long  time  ago. 
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The  New  York  "reeldencles"  are  of  greater 
•trenctb.  They  have  new  agenta  from  whose 
ranks  they  build  up  the  "Ulegal  realdency." 
Among  the  agente  are  many  foreignere  who 
reelde  and  work  In  the  United  States. 

Intelligence  offlcere  of  legal  "realdenclea" 
(l.e.  oflBcen  who  have  legally  entered  the 
United  States  with  an  official  "cover"  posi- 
tion) always  use  their  cover,  such  as:  Tass 
correspondent,  Aeroflot  representative,  mer- 
chant marine,  member  of  a  trade  mission. 

Sometimes,  In  (»^er  to  evade  FBI  aur- 
velllanoe,  Soviet  Intelligence  officers  stay  In 
the  embassy  overnight,  sleeping  on  desks, 
then  get  up  early  In  the  morning  to  leave  the 
embassy  unnoticed.  In  this  way,  they  man- 
age sometimes  to  avoid  surveillance. 

After  the  Powers  affair  (the  U-a  Incident 
of  Uay  IBM)  Khrushchev  issued  an  order 
to  all  units  of  the  intelligence  service,  espe- 
cially those  in  the  United  States,  to  cease 
their  active  work  temporarily — In  order  to 
take  no  chance  of  putting  Into  enemy  bands 
any  evidence  pointing  to  Soviet  espionage 
against  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries, m  November  i960,  this  order  was 
rescinded.  Intelligence  activities  began 
a«;aln  in  full  swing.  Recent  directives  have 
ordered  estaUlshment  of  social  contacts  with 
as  many  Americans  as  possible. 

Ivan  Takovkavlch  Melekh  Is  a  Soviet  In- 
telligence oOoer  with  the  military  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel.  He  knows  English  very 
well.  At  one  time  he  was  an  Instructor  of 
IP«gn«*i  at  the  Military  Diplomatic  Academy, 
which  trains  olBcers  for  Military  Intelligence. 
After  special  training,  Melekh  was  sent 
under  the  cover  of  the  United  Nations  sec- 
retariat In  New  York  to  carry  out  his  Lntelll- 
genoe  m^t*'""*  That  was  In  1065.  On  Oc- 
tober 27.  liMO.  he  was  arrested  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  on  charges  of  espio- 
nage. In  April  1981,  the  U.S.  Qovernment 
dropped  Its  charges  on  condition  that  Melekh 
leave  the  United  SUtes  before  AprU  17.  This 
should  help  us  to  Judge  the  value  of  Soviet 
protests  and  declarations  at  the  UJf . 
FBiXKD  or  >mov 

The  preeent  Chief  of  Military  Intelligence, 
Oen.  Alexander  I.  Serov,  la  not  the  most  bril- 
liant of  men.  He  knows  how  to  interrogate 
people,  Imprtson  them,  and  shoot  them.  In 
sophisticated  Intelligence  matters,  he  is  not 
so  skilled.  Serov  was  a  Berla  man.  Berla 
took  a  liking  to  him  and  pushed  him  to  the 
top  quickly. 

Before  coming  to  Military  Intelligence, 
Serov  was  Chairman  of  the  SUte  Security. 
After  his  appointment  to  Military  Intelli- 
gence, be  remembered  my  name  from  my 
Turklah  assignment  and  became  personally 
Interested  in  my  work.  Eventii&lly  a  certain 
degree  of  friendship  developed  between  us 
and  I  visited  him  several  tlmee  at  his  apart- 
ment and  his  coTintry  hoxise.  My  personal 
relationship  with  Serov  placed  me  In  the 
forefroat  of  MlUtary  Intelligence  officers. 

Sarov  lives  on  Oranovsky  Street.  Many 
ministers,  members  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee, and  marshals  live  there.  Rudenko,  the 
Chief  Proeeeutor  of  the  U.S.S.R.  lives  on 
the  same  floor  as  Serov.  When  Serov  was 
chairman  of  the  state  security,  he  arrested 
people  and  Rudenko  signed  the  death  aen- 
tence.  One  would  drop  Into  the  other'a  place 
In  the  evening  for  a  drink  and  they  together 
would  decide  who  should  be  put  in  ]all  and 
who  sbonld  be  shot.    Very  convenient. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  3. 19<U1 

Ooa  Iftut  nc  tms  Kanctif — KniTSHCHrv's 
Poucns  CoTTLo  Havx  Mxant  Was 

(By  Frank  Olbney) 
On  AprU  ao,  1001,  at  11  pjn.  a  trimly 
foreign  gentleman,  handsome,  red 
hatred,  and  ot  medium  height,  walked  with- 
out notice  tbrou^  the  lobby  at  the  Mount 
Royal  Hotel  In  London  and  made  hla  way 
to  an  Inconspicuous  suite  upstairs. 


Ttie  door  was  quickly  opened.  Inside  the 
room,  Col.  Oleg  Penkovaky  had  his  first  face- 
to-face  meeting  with  British  and  American 
Intelligence  officers,  the  "Interested  parties" 
in  the  West  whom  he  had  been  trying  to 
contact  for  almost  a  year. 

For  hours.  Penkovaky  talked.  He  had 
brought  with  him  from  Moscow  two  packets 
of  handwritten  notca  and  documents,  mate- 
rials taken  from  Soviet  top-secret  flies.  The 
range  of  his  Information  was  almost  ency- 
clopedic— the  design  of  new  mlssUes.  names 
of  Soviet  undercover  intelligence  agents  in 
Ehirope,  troop  deployments  In  East  Germany. 

As  the  Intelligence  officers  talked  with  him, 
they  began  to  grasp  not  only  the  breadth  of 
his  knowledge  about  Soviet  plans,  but  the 
intensity  of  his  conviction  that  Moscow'a 
dangerous  brinkmanship  in  1961  could  well 
lead  to  war. 

A  lonely  idealist,  Penkovaky  wanted 
neither  money  nor  immediate  asylum.  Of 
the  intelligence  officers  in  London  he  asked 
only  that  he  be  given  either  British  or 
American  citizenship  and  some  employment 
commensurate  with  his  experience,  if  cir- 
cumstances ever  compelled  him  to  flee  the 
Soviet  Union. 

On  another  floor  of  the  Mount  Royal  Hotel. 
Penkovsky  had  housed  members  of  the 
45-man  Soviet  delegation  he  headed.  The 
delegation  had  been  sent  to  London  osten- 
sibly to  diacusa  trade  prospects,  but  actually 
to  gather  intelligence,  of  an  Industrial  and 
military  nature.  It  was  a  sign  of  the  Com- 
munist regime's  trust  In  Penkovsky  that  he 
was  assigned  to  lead  it. 

Throughout  this  first  2-week  visit  to  Lon- 
don, Penkovsky  continued  to  hold  night 
meetings  with  the  British  and  American  In- 
telligence ofllcers.  whom  he  knew  only  by 
their  code  names,  the  British  intelligence 
officers  called  "Grille"  and  "Miles"  and  the 
Americans,  "Alexander"  and  "Oalav." 

Since  the  U-2  stirvelUance  flights  had  been 
abandoned  In  1960,  the  West  badly  needed 
fresh  Information  on  Soviet  work  In  mlsallery 
and  new  rocket  technology.  As  a  mlssUe 
specialist  hlmaelf.  Penkovsky  had  a  wealth 
of  technical  background  on  the  state  of  So- 
viet missile  readiness — and  most  important- 
ly, plans  for  missile  production  and 
deployment.  The  configuration  of  missile 
sites,  the  type  of  troops  used,  war- 
heads, performance  details — all  this  In- 
formation Penkovsky  posseesed,  from  hla 
own  experience  and  his  close  association  as 
aide  to  Marshal  Varentsov,  the  Soviet  tacti- 
cal missile  commander.  In  that  London 
hotel  room  Penkovsky  began  the  vital  flow  of 
information  which,  barely  a  year  later,  en- 
abled the  West  to  understand  the  serious- 
ness of  Khrushchev's  threat  In  Cuba,  as  well 
as  recognl2»  the  exact  nature  of  his  missile 
weapons  there. 

In  the  following  excerpt  from  the  papers, 
Penkovaky  outllnea  the  real  facts  behind  the 
Soviet  missile  effort.  These  notes  represent 
only  a  tiny  jxjrtlon  of  the  Information  Pen- 
kovsky revealed  In  this  area.  For  16  months 
he  produced  a  stream  of  reliable  Intelligence, 
technical  and  strategic,  on  Khrushchev's 
missile  buildup.  Hla  guidance  lay  behind 
the  quick  identification  of  the  Cuba-based 
miaallee  in  Eierlal  photographs.  Also,  his  re- 
ports of  BChmshchev's  lagging  production  on 
long-range  missiles  explained  the  reasoning 
behind  the  risky  shipment  of  medium-range 
Soviet  missiles  to  Cuba. 

Millions  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  over 
President  Kennedy's  facedown  of  Khru- 
shchev's Cuban  threat  in  October  1962.  But 
until  now  only  a  small  group  of  intelligence 
experts  knew  the  great  contribution  made 
by  Colonel  Penkovsky  to  this  U-S.  victory. 

(By  Oleg  Penkovsky) 

Khrushchev  is  blabbing  that  we  are  ready, 

we  have  everything.     That  is  ao  much  Idle 

talk.     He   talks   about    the   Soviet   Union's 

capability  to  send  missiles  to  every  corner 


of  the  world,  but  he  has  not  done  anything 
about  it,  because  he  knows  that  we  are  actu- 
ally not  ready. 

Of  course  we  can  send  our  big  missiles  in 
different  directions,  as  far  as  the  United 
States  or  Cuba.  But  we  are  not  yet  capable 
of  launching  a  planned  missile  attack  tc 
destroy  definite  targets  long  range.  As  Mar- 
shal  Varentsov,  who  commands  the  ground 
missile  forces,  tells  me:  "We  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go  before  we  actually  achieve  the 
things  about  which  Khrushchev  keeps  talk- 
ing and  boasting." 

Of  covu-ae,  there  have  been  fine  achieve- 
ments In  developing  tactical  and  operational 
short-range  missiles.  But  It  Is  too  early 
to  apeak  of  our  atrateglc  missiles  as  per- 
fected. Many  of  the  big  ones  are  still  on  the 
drawing  boards.  In  the  prototype  stage  oi 
undergoing  testa.  There  are  altogether  not 
more  than  a  few  dozen  of  these — not 
the  "shower"  of  missiles  with  which  Khru- 
shchev has  been  threatening  the  West. 

Only  the  smaller  (IRBM)  missiles  are  In 
production.  The  R-13  missile,  now  being 
mass  produced,  has  a  range  of  2,500  kilo- 
meters (1,660  miles).  Our  "cruise"  missile 
has  been  adopted  for  use  by  the  submarine 
fleet  as  well  as  ground  troops.  But  our  big 
R-14  missile  Is  only  In  the  development  stage. 
The  range  of  the  R-14  with  a  nuclear  war- 
head  is   4.500  kilometers    (2,800  miles) . 

Often  a  new  model  missile  Is  still  only  In 
the  testing  stage — in  fact  the  tests  may  have 
proved  unsuccessful.  But  there  Is  Khru- 
shchev, already  screaming  to  the  entire 
world  about  his  "achievements"  In  new  types 
of  Soviet  weapons. 

cosMONAtrrs  djx 

All  the  money  made  available  from  the 
military  reorganization  Is  put  Into  missile 
production,  and  sputnik  required  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  all  available  Soviet  scientists 
and  technical  personnel,  with  the  entire 
technological  capacity  of  the  country  at  their 
disposal. 

Marshal  Varentsov  warns  In  private  con- 
versations that  we  do  not  have  enough 
qualified  people  In  the  missile  and  sputnik 
programs,  that  training  is  Inadequate,  the 
quality  of  production  poor.  Quantity  is  in- 
adequate, also.  Accidents  and  all  sorts  of 
troubles  are  dally  occurrences.  In  this  con- 
nection, there  is  much  talk  about  short- 
comings in  the  field  of  electronics. 

There  have  been  many  cases  during  the 
test  launchlngs  of  missiles  when  they  have 
hit  Inhabited  areas,  railroad  tracks,  etc.. 
Instead  of  the  designated  targets,  after 
deviating  several  hundred  kilometers  from 
their  prescribed  course. 

Sometimes  Khrushchev's  pushing  for  pre- 
mature achievement  In  missiles  and  sput- 
niks has  disastrous  results. 

Several  sputniks  were  launched  Into  the 
stratosphere  and  never  heard  from  again. 
They  took  the  lives  of  several  specially 
trained  cosmonauts. 

The  sudden  death  of  Marshal  Nedelln, 
former  chief  of  our  mlaslle  forces,  was  an- 
other case  In  point. 

Khrushchev  had  been  demanding  that  hla 
specialists  create  a  missile  engine  powered  by 
nuclear  energy.  The  laboratory  work  for 
such  an  engine  had  even  been  completed 
prior  to  the  43d  Anniversary  of  the  October 
Revolution  in  1960,  and  the  people  Involved 
wanted  to  give  Khrushchev  a  "present"  on 
this  anniversary — a  missile  powered  by  nu- 
clear energy. 

Present  during  the  tests  on  this  new  en- 
gine were  Marshal  Nedelln,  many  specialists 
on  nuclear  equipment,  and  representatives 
of  several  government  committees.  When 
the  countdown  was  completed,  the  missile 
failed  to  leave  the  launching  pad.  After  15 
to  20  minutes  had  passed,  Nedelln  came  out 
of  the  shelter,  followed  by  the  others.  Sud- 
denly there  was  an  explosion  caused  by  the 
mixture  of  the  nuclear  substance  and  other 
components.    Over  300  people  'were  killed. 
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A  few  people  miraculously  survived,  but 
all  of  them  were  in  deep  shock.  Some  of 
tbem  died  soon  afterward.  What  was 
brought  to  Moscow  were  not  Nedelln's  and 
other  victims'  remains,  but  urns  filled  with 
dirt.  Yet  we  all  had  read  in  the  "truthful" 
official  government  statements  printed  In 
the  newspaper  Pravda  and  Izvestiya  only  that 
Nedelln  died,  "•  •  •  in  the  line  of  duty — In 
an  air  accident,"  and  we  also  read  about 
how  these  bodies  were  cremated,  as  well  as 
other  details  about  the  funeral. 

MOKX  SPACE  rAILTTRES 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  missile 
accident  took  place.  There  had  been  others 
betore  this,  but  the  government  keeps  silent 
about  them. 

When  Khrushchev  announced  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1960  that  the  Soviet  Union  possessed 
a  completely  new  and  terrifying  type  of  bal- 
listic missile,  he  actually  had  in  mind  the 
order  he  had  issued  to  Invent  or  prepare 
this  new  type  of  propellant  based  on  nuclear 
energy.  Some  of  the  work  in  this  direction 
proved  quite  successful,  even  after  Nedelln's 
accident,  but  it  is  still  far  from  what  Khru- 
shchev had  in  mind.  There  is  a  big  lag  In 
electronics. 

There  were  more  accidents  diu-ing  tests. 
In  this  respect  my  sympathies  are  with  the 
Americans.  If  they  have  an  accident.  It  Is 
all  in  the  papers;  everyone  knows  about  it. 
But  in  our  country  everything  Is  kept  secret. 

For  example:  There  were  several  unsuc- 
cessful launchlngs  of  sputniks  with  men 
killed  prior  to  Gagarin's  flight.  Either  the 
missile  would  explode  on  the  launching  pad, 
or  it  would  go  up  and  never  return. 

When  Gagarin  made  his  flight,  it  was  said 
officially  that  there  was  not  a  single  camera 
In  his  sputnik.  This  was  a  big  lie.  There 
was  a  whole  system  of  cameras  with  different 
lenses  for  taking  pictures  and  for  Intersec- 
tion. The  photographic  equipment  was 
turned  on  and  off  during  the  flight  by  the 
astronaut.  But  Khrushchev  tells  everybody 
that  nothing  was  photographed.  Photo- 
graphic equipment  has  been  installed  on  all 
sputniks,  but  this  has  been  denied  In  order 
to  prevent  the  Americans  from  launching 
espionage  sputniks,  or  as  we  call  them: 
"spies  In  the  sky." 

Right  now  we  have  a  certain  number  of 
missiles  with  nuclear  warheads  capable  of 
reaching  the  United  States  or  South  Amer- 
ica; but  these  are  single  missiles,  not  In  mass 
production,  and  they  are  far  from  perfect. 
Bvery  possible  measure  Is  taken  to  Improve 
the  missiles  and  their  production. 

Money  is  saved  everywhere  and  allocated 
to  the  building  of  kindergartens.  That  Is  the 
slang  expression  we  use  for  missile  produc- 
tion. Many  different  towns  have  been  spe- 
cially built  for  these  scientists  and  the  tech- 
nical and  engineering  personnel.  Scientists 
and  engineers  not  only  have  been  awarded 
decorations  and  medals,  but  some  have  been 
swarded  the  title  of  Hero  of  Socialist  Labor 
three  or  four  times. 

They  have  received  the  Lenin  Prize,  and 
other  prizes.  The  work  of  these  people  Is 
not  publicized  and  their  pictures  do  not 
sppear  in  the  newspapers. 

I  have  already  heard  some  talk  about  a 
woman  astronaut  being  readied  for  a  flight 
Into  the  stratosphere  in  a  sputnik  for  propa- 
ganda purposes.  All  the  higher  commanders 
think  that  such  a  flight  will  have  a  strong 
propaganda  effect.  The  launching  Is  planned 
for  the  beginning  of  1963. 

The  vigilance  of  the  Western  powers  must 
not  be  weakened  by  the  shortcomings  men- 
tioned above.  If  at  the  present  time  the 
Soviet  ballistic  missiles  are  still  far  from 
being  perfect,  in  2  or  3  years — perhaps  even 
sooner  -Khrushchev  will  have  achieved  his 
goal. 

In  1961,  a  Arm  directive  was  Issued  to 
«quip  the  satelUte  countries  with  missile 
weapons.    This  was  by  a  apeclal  decision  of 


the  Central  Committee  CPSU.  Marshal 
Varentsov  made  the  following  comment: 
"They  say  we  must  give  our  brother  Slavs 
missile  weapons.  So  we  give  them  missiles 
now,  and  later  they  will  stick  a  knife  in  our 
back." 

In  my  opinion  as  a  general  staff  officer,  it 
will  take  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  for  us 
to  be  able  to  equip  all  the  Eastern  European 
countries  with  missiles.  In  order  to  stop  this 
armament  of  Khrushchev's  and  his  attempts 
to  launch  an  attack,  the  Western  countries 
must  triple  both  their  efforts  at  unity  and 
Increase  their  armaments.  Only  then  will 
Khrushchev  realize  that  he  Is  dealing  with 
a  strong  adversary. 


[Prom  The  Washington  Poet,  Nov.  3,   1965) 
OtJB  Man  in  thb  Kremlin — Trickery  Used 

BY    RcssiAN    Intelligence    Against    West 

Revealed  by  Penkovsky 

(By  Prank  Gibneyl 

Col.  Oleg  Penkovsky.  the  brilliant  Soviet 
general  staff  officer  who  volunteered  to  spy 
for  the  West,  was  almost  the  exact  opposite 
of  the  drab,  mousy  professional  spy,  as  cele- 
brated in  current  "realistic"  espionage  novels. 
A  sociable  man  who  liked  good  food  and  good 
conversation,  he  had  a  ready  wit  and  was 
prone  to  parlor  card  tricks. 

When  he  arrived  in  London,  in  late  April 
1961,  he  was  consciously  setting  out  to  play 
an  Incredibly  dangerous  game  of  espionage 
against  his  own  regime.  But  he  managed 
to  enjoy  his  stay,  at  least  oetensibly,  as 
thoroughly  as  any  tourist. 

The  colonel  took  long  walks  through  the 
city,  visited  department  stores,  restaurants 
and  theaters,  generally  in  the  company  of 
GreviUe  Wynne,  his  British  businessman 
friend.  The  obvious  freedom  of  the  British 
people  delighted  him.  He  told  Wynne,  again 
and  again,  how  different  it  was  from  the 
closed  society  of  Moscow. 

Personally,  he  was  manifestly  relieved  for 
once  to  be  out  of  the  orbit  of  Soviet  secret 
police  surveillance.  He  even  managed  some 
discreet  nightclubbing  smd  a  few  dancing 
lessons.  (Soviet  intelligence  circles  In  Lon- 
don, assumed  that  Penkovsky,  a  trusted  offi- 
cer, was  attempting  to  "recruit"  Wynne  as 
a  Soviet  agent.  So  bis  association  with 
Wynne  was  not  under  suspicion.) 

Penkovsky  also  did  some  guide  work  of  his 
own,  which  considerably  helped  his  standing 
In  Soviet  military  Intelligence.  Shortly  be- 
fore he  left  Moscow,  General  Seroy,  the  chief 
of  military  Intelligence,  had  called  him  Into 
his  office  and  informed  him  that  his  wife 
and  daughter  were  also  flying  to  London  for 
an  unofficial  tourist  visit.  He  asked  Pen- 
kovsky to  look  after  them  and  give  them  any 
help  they  needed  In  getting  around  In  a 
strange  city. 

Accordingly,  the  colonel  helped  Mrs.  Serov 
and  her  attractive  daughter  Svetlana  make 
their  purchases  (with  money  drawn  from 
local  Soviet  Intelligence  funds).  He  even 
managed  to  take  Svetltuia  on  a  tour  of  the 
better  London  night  sp>ots  without  arousing 
undue  attention. 

Beneath  this  facade  of  socializing,  however, 
Penkovsky's  new  work  continued  In  earnest. 
On  the  basis  of  the  Information  he  had  sub- 
mitted, the  British  and  American  intelligence 
officers  were  now  convinced  that  his  desire 
to  work  with  them  was  genuine. 

In  their  nocturnal  meetings,  they  gave  the 
Soviet  colonel  a  complete  short  course  in 
clandestine  radio  communications,  as  well  as 
a  small  Mlnox  camera  for  photographing 
documents.  It  was  arranged  to  make  con- 
tact with  him  through  Wynne  or  another 
Western  emissary,  If  he  found  it  impossible 
to  return  to  Western  Europe  In  the  near  fu- 
ture. If  necessary.  Instructions  would  be 
transmitted  to  him  by  radio. 

When  he  finally  left  London  on  May  6, 
Penkovsky  carried  with  him  presents  for  his 
highly  placed  Soviet  friends.  Including  Gen- 


eral Serov,  a  full  report  of  the  trade  and 
technical  mission  (which  Moscow  Judged 
a  great  success)  and  a  complete  set  of  in- 
structions and  equipment  for  getting  further 
espionage  information  out  of  his  "new 
friends"  in  the  West. 

In  the  following  excerpt  from  the  papers, 
Penkovsky  has  some  more  to  say  about  the 
real  nature  of  his  own  Soviet  delegation — 
and  the  stern  ground  rules  still  laid  down 
to  cover  all  Soviet  contacts  with  foreigners. 

( By  Oleg  Penkovaky ) 

The  State  Committee  for  Coordination  of 
Scientific  Research  Work  la  like  a  ministry. 
Our  chairman,  Rudnev,  enjoya  all  the  priv- 
ileges of  a  minister  in  the  U.S.SJl.  The 
committee  is  in  charge  of  all  scientific  and 
technical  exchanges  with  foreigners,  both 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  abroad.  In  fact, 
it  is  a  large  espionage  apparatus,  which  not 
only  collects  scientific  and  technical  Infor- 
mation, but  tries  to  recruit  Weatern  technical 
sp>ecialists. 

When  I  began  my  work  In  the  committee, 
I  was  myself  astounded  by  the  number  of 
intelligence  officers  working  there.  EUghty 
or  ninety  senior  intelligence  officers  work  In 
the  foreign  relations  section  alone.  When 
one  walks  down  the  halls  in  our  offices,  one 
can  see  some  of  them  saluting  each  other 
in  the  military  manner.  They  have  conspic- 
uous difficulty  getting  away  from  military 
habits,  even  getting  used  to  their  civilian 
clothes. 

The  friendly  contacts  and  "services"  we 
provide  visiting  foreign  delegations  we  might 
better  call  "friendly  deceit."  Often  we  mili- 
tary intelligence  officers  cannot  understand 
ourselves  why  the  forelgrners  believe  us.  Do 
they  not  understand  that  we  show  them  in 
the  U.S.SJl.  only  those  things  which  are  well 
known  to  everybody?  If  there  is  something 
new  at  a  plant  which  foreigners  are  about 
to  visit,  we  simply  give  orders  to  its  director: 
"Show  them  everything,  but  have  shops  1 
and  5  closed  for  repairs."    That  is  all. 

On  my  desk  I  have  a  list  of  pretexts  and 
alternate  proposals  which  we  use  to  keep 
foreigners  out  of  certain  areas  of  the 
U.S.S.R.: 

1.  The  plant  Is  under  repair. 

2.  A  bridge  is  closed. 

3.  There  is  no  airport  and  the  railroad 
tracks  have  been  damaged  by  recent  frost; 
therefore,  for  the  time  being  there  are  no 
trains. 

4.  The  local  hotel  Is  not  ready  for  guests. 

5.  All  hotels  are  completely  filled  with 
tourists,  etc. 

Sometimes  we  take  foreign  delegates 
through  museums  and  parks  in  Moscow 
until  the  members  are  so  tired  they  them- 
selves call  off  the  trip  to  a  factory,  preferring 
to  rest.  Or,  instead  of  taking  the  delegation 
by  plane,  we  put  them  on  a  train.  As  a 
result,  the  delegation  has  enough  time  to  see 
only  one  or  two  Installations  In  which  they 
are  interested.  Instead  of  five  or  six.  Their 
visas  expire  and  they  have  to  leave  after 
having  seen  nothing  but  vodka  and  caviar. 

EECBUrnNG    TASKS 

In  Moscow  our  main  task  as  intelligence 
officers  inside  the  committee  It  to  recruit 
agents  among  the  foreigners  visiting  the 
U.S.SJR.  Of  coxu-se,  this  does  not  often 
happen.  But  we  collect  information  by  per- 
sonal conversations,  eavesdropping,  examin- 
ing baggage,  literally  stealing  secrets  from 
the  visitors'  pockets. 

I  have  been  assigned  to  British  delegations 
visiting  Moscow.  My  Job  is  to  establish 
friendly  relations  with  these  men,  assess 
their  intelligence  posslbUitles,  then  write  a 
report  on  each  to  our  Intelligence  p>eople  In 
London.  It  will  be  up  to  them  to  collect 
enough  compromising  Information  on  these 
men — family  problems,  amorous  adventures, 
personal  finances,  etc. — to  secure  their 
recrtiltment. 
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We  axe  also  to  obtain  as  much  scientific 
and  teclinlcal  information  as  possible  o( 
value  to  our  Soviet  industry — everything 
from  cheaper  methods  of  getting  fresh  vra- 
ter  from  sea  water  to  the  manufacture  of 
artlflclal  fur.  Tbanlts  to  visits  to  our  coun- 
try by  foreign  delegations,  we  obtain  vast 
quantities  of  extremely  valuable  Information. 

By  contrast,  all  members  of  Soviet  delega- 
tions tr»veUng  abroad  are  carefully  In- 
structed bow  to  answer  questions  that  might 
be  put  to  them.  I  c&n  honestly  say  that 
there  Is  nothing  new  that  Weetem  sclentlsu 
and  ipecUUste  could  learn  from  the  Soviet 
specUllate — or  Soviet  exhibitions  abroad. 
For  example,  the  exhibits  to  be  shown  at  our 
London  exhibition  In  196 1  were  first  care- 
fully checked  by  intelligence  technicians  to 
maJie  sure  there  was  nothing  new  which 
foreign  scientists  could  see  or  steal.  Some 
exhibits  were  purpoeely  put  together  in  a 
dlatorted  way:  the  cone  of  the  sputnik  on 
dUplay  was  not  built  that  way,  the  spheres 
were  of  another  type. 

Trips  of  Soviet  delegations  to  foreign 
countries  require  special  preparation.  The 
departvire  of  any  delegation  requires  a  sepa- 
rate decree  from  the  Communist  Party  Cen- 
tral Committee.  And  no  delegation  ever  goes 
abroad  without  some  form  of  state  security 
Involvement. 

After  a  Soviet  delegation  has  been  formed, 
we  select  certain  scientists,  engineers  or 
other  suitable  members  and  Instruct  them 
Individually  on  the  type  of  information  we 
need.  Take  my  own  4S-man  delegation  to 
London.  Five  of  Its  members  were  employees 
of  the  Communist  Central  Committee.  Ten 
military  intelligence  officers  left  for  London 
at  the  same  time  in  the  guise  of  delegation 
members  or  tourists.  There  were  also  three 
other  military  Intelligence  colonels  In  the 
delegation,  besides  myself. 

As  a  rule,  Soviet  scientists  and  technicians 
in  missile  production  work  are  not  allowed 
to  go  abroad.  But  lately,  because  these 
scientists  must  learn  something  about  mis- 
sile work  in  the  United  States,  a  few  have 
been  given  permission  to  travel — provided 
they  have  not  participated  in  any  missile 
production  work  for  the  last  2  years.  Thus, 
if  they  defected  to  the  West,  their  knowledge 
would  not  be  so  fresh. 

TOTTUNO    INSTaUCnONS 

Our  Intelligence  instructions  to  traveling 
Soviet  delegates  are  very  specific.  How  many 
fonna  and  autobiographies  must  be  filled 
out  before  a  trip  abroad  is  processed.  All  of 
thegi  In  four  or  five  copies.  I  myself  had  to 
submit  18  photographs  before  a  tingle  trip. 
What  are  they  going  to  do  with  them?  Mari- 
nate them?  My  wife  and  I  worked  on  them 
for  a  days,  and  still  could  not  finish  all  the 
forms. 

Instructions  we  give  to  Soviet  travelers 
stipulate  that  when  traveling  by  train,  you 
should  always  be  seated  with  your  own  sex. 
Do  not  drink,  do  not  talk  too  much  and 
report  any  Incidents  on  the  trip  to  the  con- 
sul or  Soviet  Embassy  representatives.  Do 
not  carry  any  confidential  materials  with 
you.  do  not  leave  your  hotel  room,  do  not 
make  any  notes,  but  If  this  Is  unavoidable, 
keep  them  on  your  person. 

I  remember  early  in  1961  we  sent  a  delega- 
tion to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
An  engineer  from  Leningrad  went  with  this 
delegation.  He  was  co-opted,  I.e..  forcibly 
recruited  by  military  intelligence.  He  had 
a  notebook  tor  making  notes  on  the  infor- 
mation be  gathered.  He  left  the  notebook 
in  a  raincoat,  then  it  disappeared.  A  search 
waa  conducted.  We  found  nothing.  The 
engineer  became  so  upset  that  when  his 
comradea  went  out  shopping,  he  hanged 
himself  in  hla  hotel  room.  He  used  the 
cord  of  an  electric  Iron  which  he  found 
attached  to  the  light  fixture  In  the  celling. 
(The  delegation  had  taken  the  electric  iron 
with  them  to  save  money  on  pressing.) 


The  engineer's  body  was  sent  to  Lenin- 
grad by  plane.  Later,  at  the  enterprise 
where  he  worked.  It  was  announced  that  he 
was  not  normal  and  suffered  from  constant 
headaches.  That  Is  how  things  are  done  In 
our  country. 

[From   the  Washington   Post,  Nov.   4,   1965) 

OtTH   Man   in  thz   Kremlin — UNrrED  States 

Got  True  Account  of  U-2  Plank  Incident 

{By  Frank  Glbneyi 

Col.  Oleg  Penkovsky  returned  to  Moscow 
on  May  6.  1961.  from  his  first  visit  to  London 
and  set  about  In  earnest  to  gather  more  In- 
formation  for   Western    Intelligence. 

Some  of  this  intelligence  turned  out  to 
be  the  first  accurate  account  of  two  troubling 
incidents  on  the  Soviet-American  policy  fron- 
tiers— the  downing  of  the  U-2  reconnaissance 
plane  in  1960  and  the  later  Soviet  attack  on 
another  American  aircraft  off  the  coast  of 
Siberia. 

When  he  returned  to  Moscow,  he  stored 
his  new  camera,  film,  radio  receiver  and  fre- 
quency Instructions  in  a  secret  drawer  in 
the  apartment  which  he  and  his  family  oc- 
cupied on  the  Maxim  Gorky  Embankment. 
But  he  kept  all  knowledge  of  his  new  espio- 
nage role  from  them 

As  far  as  Vera  Penkovsky  was  concerned, 
her  husband  was  busy  at  his  normal  con- 
fidential talks  Her  own  background  as  the 
daughter  of  a  "political"  general  conditioned 
her  against  asking  too  many  questions  about 
his  late  hours  or  unexplained  absences.  The 
best  Vera  hoped  for  was  another  attache's 
assignment  abroad,  like  their  1956  post  In 
Turkey,  where  she  could  practice  her  French 
and  enjoy  the  better  clothes  and  companion- 
ship of  a  foreign  society 

GrevUle  Wynne  flew  back  Into  Moscow  on 
May  27,  to  resume  business  negotiations  with 
Penkovskys  committee  on  behalf  of  the  Brlt- 
Uh  firms  he  represented.  Penkovsky  met 
him  with  a  car  at  Sheremetevo  Airport.  On 
the  way  Into  the  city.  "Alex,"  as  Wynne  called 
him,  handed  the  Englishman  a  packet  of 
some  20  exposed  films  and  other  documents. 
Including  his  own  reports,  for  delivery  to 
British  and  American  Intelligence. 

The  same  evening  Penkovsky  visited 
Wynne  in  his  room  at  the  Metropol  Hotel. 
Taking  care  to  keep  their  conversation  In- 
nocuous (the  room  of  a  foreign  visitor  like 
Wynne  would  probably  be  wired) .  Wynne  gave 
Penkovsky  a  package  containing  30  fresh  rolls 
of  film  and  further  Instructions  from  the 
Anglo-American  intelligence  team  In  Lon- 
don, 

Far  from  suspecting  anything  strange  In 
Penkovsky's  meetings  with  Wynne,  his  su- 
periors In  Soviet  military  Intelligence  con- 
tinued to  think  that  he  was  developing"  a 
promising  British  contact,  Penkovsky's 
work  with  the  Soviet  delegation  in  London 
w.as  so  highly  regarded.  In  fact,  that  his 
pleased  superiors  arranged  to  send  him  there 
again  In  July,  to  attend  the  opening  of  a 
Soviet  Industrial  Exhibition,  This  time  he 
was  to  travel  alone,  without  any  delegation. 
American  and  British  Intelligence  could 
hardly  have  wished  for  such  a  nice  arrange- 
ment. 

One  presumes  that  Western  Intelligence 
found  Intensely  valuable  not  only  Penkov- 
sky's estimates  of  future  Soviet  plans,  but 
hla  reconstruction  of  recent  events  In  Soviet- 
American  relations — most  of  which  served 
only  to  underline  his  warnings  about  Khru- 
shchev's new  policy  of  aggression. 

For  Penkovsky  the  intelligence  informa- 
tion he  gave  was  only  a  means  to  an  end. 
His  real  purpose  was  to  alert  the  American 
and  British  people  to  the  danger  of  Khru- 
shchev's "adventurist"  tactics, 

(By  Oleg  Penkovsky) 
The  American  U-2  Pilot  Gary  Powers  was 
shot   down   on   May    1.    1960      Prior   to   the 
Powers  flight,   other   U-2   fiights   had   been 


made  over  the  Kiev  and  Kharkov,  but  Khru- 
shchev kept  his  mouth  shut,  because  at  that 
time  there  were  no  missiles  that  could  be 
effective  at  the  altitudes  where  the  U-2  air- 
craft were  flying. 

When  Powers  was  shot  down  over  Sverd- 
lovsk, It  was  not  a  direct  hit  but  rather  the 
shock  wave  that  did  It.  The  aircraft  simply 
fell  apart  from  it.  During  his  descent  Pow- 
ers lost  consciousness  several  times.  He  was 
unconscious  when  they  picked  him  up  from 
the  ground;  therefore,  he  was  helpless  to  do 
anything  and  did  not  put  up  any  resistance. 
On  May  1  when  this  incident  happened,  I 
was  duty  officer  at  GRU  (military  IntelU- 
gence)  headquarters.  I  was  the  first  one  to 
report  It  to  the  GRU  officials. 

At  that  moment,  the  KGB  did  not  have  an 
English  interpreter.  I  was  supposed  to  talk 
to  him  because  I  was  the  only  one  around 
who  had  some  understanding  of  English — I 
had  already  reported  the  Incident  to  some 
generals.  If  they  had  not  found  a  KGB 
Interpreter  at  the  last  minute.  I  would  have 
been  the  first  one  to  Interview  Powers, 

Ultimately,  they  called  up  to  say  that  I 
was  not  needed.  It  seems  that  the  KGB 
(state  security)  chief,  this  young  fellow 
Shelepln,  who  used  to  run  the  Komsomol 
( he  replaced  Serov  at  the  KGB ) .  wanted  to 
make  the  report  to  Khrushchev  personally. 
So  he  got  an  Interpreter  and  picked  Powers 
up  himself.  But  the  military  had  knocked 
Powers  down  and  Powers  was  considered  to 
be  a  military  prisoner.  He  should  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  General  Staff.  Nonethe- 
less, the  KGB  seized  him,  took  him  to 
Dzerzhlnskly  Square,  and  made  their  own 
report.  He  needed  medical  treatment,  be- 
cause he  was  still  In  shock. 

new  rockets 

Earlier,  when  a  U-2  flight  came  over  In 
the  direction  of  Kiev-Kharkov,  there  had 
been  nothing  to  shoot  with.  As  soon  as  the 
new  rockets  appeared,  Khrushchev  gave  the 
order  to  use  them.  So  they  fired  at  Powers 
on  May  1,  19bO.  Of  course,  we  had  anti- 
aircraft defenses  before,  but  not  in  quantity, 
and  they  were  not  able  to  go  into  action  so 
qtdckly. 

Marshal  Biryuzov,  then  commander-in- 
chief  of  missile  forces,  was  reprimanded  be- 
cause he  had  not  correcty  estimated  the 
probable  direction  of  the  U-2  flights — he 
mlsgaged  the  Importance  of  the  targets. 
His  forces  wanted  to  fire  when  the  aircraft 
from  Turkey  flew  over  Kiev,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  fire  with  and  the  aircraft  es- 
caped. Powers  would  have  escaped  if  he 
had  flown  one  or  one  and  a  half  kilometers 
to  the  right  of  his  flight  path. 

On  May  5,  after  Powers  was  knocked  down, 
Khrushchev  ordered  a  suspension  of  (secret) 
agent  ofieratlons  to  avoid  the  risk  of  being 
caught  by  a  Western  provocation  or,  possi- 
bly, of  further  material  for  Western  coun- 
terpropaganda.  There  were  many  protests 
about  dropping  scheduled  meetings  and 
other  contacts,  but  it  had  to  be  done. 

The  resident  in  Pakistan  decided  on  his 
own  to  pick  up  material  from  a  dead  drop 
which  was  already  loaded.  In  order  to  avoid 
possible  compromise  to  the  agent.  For  this 
he  was  severely  reprimanded  by  his  superior 
at  the  GRU  even  though  he  did  the  right 
thing.  Thus,  despite  the  damage  It  did  to 
the  agent  network,  Khrushchev  ordered  ces- 
sation of  agent  contacts  during  the  period 
when  he  was  going  to  capitalize  on  the 
Powers  Incident. 

KHRUSHCHEV    LIED 

Khrushchev  followed  Powers'  Investiga- 
tion and  trial  with  great  Interest.  He  per- 
sonally conducted  the  propaganda  activity 
connected  with  the  case.  He  was  the  first 
who  began  to  shout  about  the  direct  hit,  al- 
though actually  there  had  been  no  such 
thing.  Khrushchev  wanted  to  brag  about 
hla  missiles. 
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Khrushchev  lied  when  he  says  that  Powers 
was  shot  down  by  the  first  missile  fired. 
Actually,  14  missiles  were  fired  at  his  plane. 
The  shock  wave  produced  by  the  bursts 
caused  his  plane  to  disintegrate.  The  ex- 
amination of  Powers'  plane  produced  no  evi- 
dence of  a  direct  hit;  nor  were  there  any  mis- 
sile fragments  found  on  it.  One  of  the  14 
missiles  fired  at  Powers'  plane  shot  down  a 
Soviet  MIG-19  which  went  up  to  pursue 
Powers,  Its  pilot,  a  Junior  lieutenant, 
perished. 

The  U.S.  aircraft  RB-47  shot  down  on 
Khrushchev's  order  (In  July  1960)  was  not 
flying  over  Soviet  territory;  It  was  flying 
over  neutral  waters.  Pinpointed  by  radar.  It 
was  shot  down  by  Khrushchev's  personal 
order.  When  the  true  facts  were  reported  to 
Khrushchev,  he  said:  "Well  done,  boys,  keep 
them  from  even  flying  close." 

Such  Is  our  way  of  observing  international 
law.  Yet  Khrushchev  was  afraid  to  admit 
what  had  actually  happened.  Lies  and  de- 
celt  are  all  around  us.  There  is  no  truth 
anywhere.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  our  mil- 
itary leaders  had  a  note  prepared  with  apol- 
ogies for  the  Incident,  but  Khrushchev  said: 
"No,  let  them  know  that  we  are  strong." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  5,   1965] 

Our  Man  in  the  Kremlin — Penkovsky  Fed 

Data  To  Keep  Bosses  Happy 

(By  Prank  Glbney) 

Between  July  15  and  August  10,  1961,  Col. 
Oleg  Penkovsky  played  out  the  second  round 
of  his  harrowing  espionage  game  In  London. 
He  spent  part  of  each  day  working  with  Soviet 
delegates  to  the  trade  exhibition,  or  running 
through  plans  for  Soviet  espionage  work  In 
Britain  with  other  Russian  intelligence  of- 
ficers in  the  soundproofed  basement  room 
used  by  the  Intelligence  "president"  (i.e.,  the 
officer  in  charge)  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  at 
48  Kensington  Gardens. 

At  night,  or  during  other  off-hours,  he 
wou'd  meet  with  the  four  American  and 
British  Intelligence  officers  assigned  to  him 
in  one  of  MI-6's  safe  houses  for  his  real  In- 
telligence mission — explaining  the  documents 
he  had  obtained  from  the  secret  flies  In 
Moscow,  exposing  further  Soviet  Intelligence 
ml.'slons  In  the  West,  elaborating  on  technical 
aspects  of  the  Soviet  missile  program  as  well 
as  information  on  Khrushchev's  political  and 
diplomatic  strategy.  Rarely  in  the  history 
of  espionage  has  any  country's  high  com- 
mand been  so  thoroughly  penetrated  as  the 
Kremlin  was  during  the  critical  16  months 
when  Colonel  Penkovsky  worked  for  the  West. 

Since  Penkovsky  had  come  to  Britain  again 
on  a  Soviet  spying  mission,  It  was  necessary 
for  the  British  and  Americans  to  give  him 
some  Intelligence  material  of  apparent  value 
to  forward  to  his  superiors  in  Mofcow.  This 
was  provided.  Penkovsky  thus  kept  sending 
reports  to  Moscow  of  ostensibly  new  Informa- 
tion on  military  as  well  as  political  objec- 
tives (e.g.  "In  traveling  from  London  to  Shef- 
field I  observed  for  the  second  time  In  the 
southern  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Stamford  a 
military  airfield,  on  which  British  ah-  force 
planes  were  based,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
study  more  carefully  the  Indicated  objec- 
tives"). Such  reports  kept  Penkovsky's  su- 
periors In  Moscow  happy  and  unsuspecting. 

AMAZING    COOLNESS 

With  amazing  coolness,  the  volunteer  spy 
for  the  West  also  went  on  to  advance  his 
standing  as  a  loyal  Communist  Party  man 
with  Moscow  In  other  ways.  One  quiet 
morning  he  and  GrevUle  Wynne  took  a  trip 
to  see  Karl  Marx's  grave  In  Hlghgate  Ceme- 
tery and  discovered  It  was  In  a  bad  state  of 
neglect.  Penkovsky  wrote  a  letter  of  pro- 
J«t  directly  to  the  First  Secretary  of  the 
Central  Committee  In  Moscow.  In  the  let- 
«r.  Comrade  Penkovsky  told  Comrade 
Khrushchev  that,  as  a  loyal  Marxist  he 
found  such  neglect  an  appalling  reflection 
on  communism  and  the  Soviet  Union. 


Moscow  took  swift  action.  The  London 
Embassy  was  ordered  to  set  things  right 
Immediately  and  Penkovsky  was  commended 
for  his  socialist  vigilance. 

All  the  while  new  assignments  for  Pen- 
kovsky came  from  Washington.  It  was  a 
tense  summer  in  Europe.  The  continent 
still  shook  from  Khrushchev's  threats  to  sign 
a  treaty  with  East  Germany  and  force  the 
Western  allies  out  of  Berlin.  If  anything, 
the  Vienna  meeting  of  Krushchev  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  had  Increased  the  political 
electricity.  It  was  absolutely  vital  that  the 
White  House  and  Whitehall  have  every 
available  piece  of  Information  on  the  extent 
of  Khruschev's  military  preparations  and 
his  political  planning.  Above  all,  they 
needed  to  know  how  far  Khruschev  was  pre- 
pared to  go  In  pursuit  of  his  German 
objective. 

Some  of  Penkovsky's  sessions  with  the 
Anglo-American  team  lasted  as  long  as  10 
hours  at  a  stretch.  Now  that  he  had 
switched  his  allegiance,  his  dedication  to  the 
West  was  a  single-minded  as  his  youthful 
allegiance  to  communism.  As  a  literal  sign 
that  he  was  now  your  colonel,  he  asked  his 
contacts  to  provide  him  with  both  a  British 
and  an  American  colonel's  uniform.  They 
did  so.  Pleased  as  punch,  be  had  his  picture 
taken  in  both. 

As  the  following  excerpt  from  the  Papers 
indicates,  Penkovsky  was  amazed  that  both 
the  Western  peoples  and  their  governments 
seemed  disposed  to  accept  Khrushchev's 
boasts  at  face  value.  This  only  made  Khru- 
shchev's brinkmanship  or  adventurism  grow 
more  dangerous.  A  firm  Western  stand  was 
needed,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Berlin. 

(By  Oleg  Penkovsky) 

In  my  considered  opinion,  as  an  officer  of 
the  general  staff,  I  do  not  believe  Khru- 
shchev Is  too  anxious  for  a  general  war  at  the 
present  time.  But  he  Is  preparing  earnestly. 
If  the  situation  Is  ripe  for  war  he  will  start 
it  flrst  In  order  to  catch  the  probable  enemy 
(the  United  States  and  Western  States)  un- 
awares. He  would  of  course  like  to  reach  the 
level  of  producing  missiles  by  the  tens  of 
thousands,  launch  them  like  a  rainstorm 
against  the  West,  and,  as  he  calls  it,  "bury 
capitalism."  In  this  respect  even  our  mar- 
shals and  generals  consider  him  to  be  a 
provocateur,   the  one  who  Incites  war. 

The  Western  powers  must  do  something 
to  stop  him.  Today  he  will  not  start  a  war. 
Today  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  ready  for  war. 
Today  he  Is  playing  with  missiles,  but  this 
is  playing  with  flre,  and  one  of  these  days 
he  win  start  a  real  slaughter. 

Ixx)k  what  happened  during  the  Hungarian 
events  and  Suez  crisis  In  1956.  We  In  Moscow 
felt  as  If  we  were  sitting  on  a  powderkeg. 
Everyone  In  the  general  staff  was  against  the 
"Khrushchev  adventure."  It  was  better  to 
lose  Hungary,  as  they  said,  than  to  lose 
everything. 

THANKS  TO  KHRUSHCHEV 

But  what  did  the  West  do?  Nothing.  It 
was  asleep.  This  gave  Khrushchev  confi- 
dence, and  after  Hungary  he  began  to 
scream:  "I  was  right."  After  the  Hungarian 
Incident  he  dismissed  many  generals  who  had 
s{>oken  out  against  him.  If  the  West  had 
slapped  Khrushchev  down  hard  then,  he 
would  not  be  In  power  today  and  all  of  East- 
ern Europe  could  be  free. 

Kennedy  must  carry  out  a  firm  and  con- 
sistent policy  in  regard  to  Khrushchev. 
There  is  nothing  to  fear,  Khrushchev  Is  not 
ready  for  war.  He  has  to  be  slapped  down 
again  and  again  every  time  he  gets  ready  to 
set  off  on  one  of  his  adventures. 

Kennedy  has  Just  as  much  right  to  help 
the  patriots  of  Cuba  as  we  had  when  we 
helped  the  Hungarians. 

This  is  not  Just  my  opinion.  Everyone 
at  the  general  staff  said  this.  It  was  said 
in  Marshal  Varentosv's  home,  even  on  the 
streetcars  in  Moscow.    If  the  Weet  does  not 


maintain  a  firm  policy,  then  Khrushchev's 
position  will  become  stronger,  he  will  think 
even  more  about  his  might  and  right,  and 
In  this  case  he  might  strike. 

The  people  are  very  unhappy  with  Khru- 
shchev's militant  speeches.  One  can  hear 
this  everywhere,  listening  to  conversations. 
Now,  at  least,  one  can  breathe  a  little  easier 
than  In  Berla's  time.  So  one  can  hear  and 
say  a  few  things. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  world  can  be 
thankful  to  Khrushchev  for  his  militant 
words.  They  forced  Kennedy,  MacmlUan, 
and  De  Gaulle  to  double  or  triple  their  mili- 
tary budgets  and  defense  preparedness.  If 
Stalin  were  alive  he  would  have  done  all 
this  quietly,  but  this  fool  Khrushchev's 
loudmouthed.  He  himself  forces  the  West- 
ern powers  to  strengthen  their  defense  weap- 
ons and  military  potential. 

The  generals  on  the  general  staff  have 
no  love  for  Khrushchev.  They  say  that  he 
is  working  to  his  own  detriment.  Why  Is 
this  bald  devil  allowed  to  do  as  he  pleases? 
He  blabs  too  much  about  Soviet  military  suc- 
cesses In  order  to  frighten  the  West,  but 
the  West  is  not  stupid,  they  are  also  getting 
ready.     What  else  can  they  do? 

I  believe  Marshal  Varentosv  and  Khru- 
shchev's assistant  Churayev;  it  was  they  who 
claimed  that  Khrushchev  said,  "I  will  drop 
a  hall  of  missiles  on  them." 

At  the  Soviet  Embassy  In  London  I  saw  a 
short  comment  on  Mr.  Kennedy's  recent 
speech.  The  speech  wtis  called  "the  militant 
speech  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.' 
That  Is  all  we  say  officially.  The  Tass  inter- 
cepts, however,  contain  the  entire  speech 
point  by  point:  flrst,  second,  third.  First, 
Kennedy's  references  to  the  Increase  In  the 
budget,  next,  the  increase  in  the  strength  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  in  connection  with  the 
new  Army  draft,  then  the  new  specific  cate- 
gories of  naval  flyers,  etc.  If  necessary,  the 
Increases  must  be  even  greater. 

But  when  we  speak  privately,  it  Is  a  dif- 
ferent story.  At  our  Embassy.  I  heard  many 
good  comments  on  Kennedy's  speech.  It 
was  excellent.  Everyone  criticized  Khru- 
shchev, Including  the  military  Intelligence 
and  the  security  police  "residents":  "There  Is 
no  reason  to  be  surprised."  They  all  said, 
"Kennedy's  speech  is  the  answer  to  Khru- 
shchev's saber  rattling." 

WEST    MUST    PREPARE 

The  West  must  be  ready.  They  must  be 
prepared  to  retaliate  with  tank  and  anti- 
tank forces,  in  the  event  of  trouble  over  Ber- 
lin. The  troops  must  be  trained  as  well  as 
possible.  The  Soviet  plan  to  create  a  con- 
flict in  Berlin  Is  simply  a  bid  to  win  without 
a  fight,  but  to  be  ready  for  a  fight  if  it 
comes.  When  the  time  for  a  showdown 
comes,  it  Is  planned  to  use  tanks  to  close  all 
the  roads  and  thus  cut  off  all  routes  to  East 
Germany  and  to  Berlin. 

The  first  echelon  will  consist  of  East  Ger- 
man troops,  the  second  of  Soviet  troops.  As 
a  whole,  the  plan  provides  for  combined  op- 
erations by  Soviet  and  East  German  troopjs. 
If  the  first  echelon  is  defeated,  the  second 
echelon  advances,  and  so  on.  Khrushchev 
hopes  that  before  events  have  reached  the 
phase  of  the  second  echelon,  the  West  will 
start  negotiations  in  which  East  Germany 
will  also  participate.  This  will  result  in  rec- 
ognition of  East  Germany. 

The  Soviet  and  German  troope  will  partici- 
pate Jointly  In  this  operation  because  the 
Germans  cannot  be  trusted  to  act  Independ- 
ently. In  the  first  place,  the  East  German 
Army  is  poorly  equipped  and  insufficiently 
prepared  because  we  are  afraid  to  supply 
them  with  everything.  The  Oermans  have 
no  love  of  us.  and  there  Is  always  a  chance 
that  In  the  future  they  may  turn  against 
\is,  as  It  happened  with  the  Hungarians. 

Volodya  Khoroshllov  came  home  on  leave. 
He  is  chief  of  the  artillery  staff  of  the  tank 
army  in  Dresden  under  General  Kupln.  He 
was  called  back  to  duty,  however,  2  weeks 
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ftbMul  of  time.  Before  bla  departiire,  we 
vent  to  a  reataurmnt  for  dinner  and  he  spelled 
It  out  for  me : 

"Aa  aoon  as  the  treaty  with  Germany  la 
signed,  an  alert  wUl  be  declared  immediately, 
and  the  troops  in  East  Germany  will  occupy 
all  the  control  points  and  will  take  over  their 
defense  and  support.  Oxir  troops  will  stand 
by  on  alert,  but  they  will  not  occupy  these 
routes  Immediately  because  this  might  be 
considered  a  provocation.  We  will  simply 
say.  Tlaase,  Americans,  British,  and  French. 
go  to  Berlin,  but  you  must  request  permis- 
sion from  Cast  Oermany.' 

"If  the  Americans,  British,  and  French  do 
not  want  to  confer  with  the  East  Germans 
and  try  to  use  force,  the  Germans  will  open 
fire.  Of  course,  the  Germans  do  not  have 
enough  strength,  and  then  our  tanks  will 
move  directly  Into  Berlin." 

I  beard  this  from  many  officers,  specifically 
from  Oenml  Poaovny,  smd  also  from  Fed- 
orov  and  ^Marshall  Varentsov.  Varentaov, 
however,  added,  "We  are  Uklng  a  risk,  a  big 
risk." 

ncrosTANCs  or  tanks 

In  1901,  when  BIhrushchev  decided  to  re- 
solve the  Berlin  question,  a  tank  echelon  was 
brought  to  combat  readlneas  on  the  border 
in  the  n.SJBJt.,  as  well  as  in  Oeechoelovakla 
and  Poland.    That  Is  the  truth. 

The  NATO  countries  should  give  particu- 
lar attention  to  antitank  weapons.  Why? 
Because  Bast  Germany  has  two  tank  armies 
In  toll  readlneas;  this  U  In  addition  to  the 
tank  armies  which  are  part  of  the  second 
echelon  located  on  the  terrltorlee  of  the 
V3SII.,  Ceechoelovakla,  and  Poland. 

Khrushchev  personally  attached  a  great 
deal  of  Importance  to  tank  troops,  especially 
In  the  flght  for  Berlin.  So  much  Importance 
Is  attached  to  tanks  In  connection  with  the 
Berlin  crisis,  that  controversies  have  already 
broken  out  In  the  general  staff  regarding 
finances.  They  are  afraid  that  too  much 
money  has  been  allotted  for  the  tank  troops 
and  that  there  will  not  be  enough  for  mis- 
siles, electronics,  and  other  tjrpes  of  equip- 
ment. 

Khrushchev  has  lately  become  confused 
on  the  Berlin  matter,  particularly  because 
be  has  realised  that  the  West  Is  firm  there. 
He  would  like  to  pursue  a  hard  policy  and 
rattle  his  saber,  but  our  country  suffers  from 
a  great  many  shortages  and  difficulties 
which  must  be  eliminated  before  the  West 
Is  to  be  frightened  further. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  7,   1S06] 

OoB  Mam  dt  m  Kancui* — Immosautt  or 

Bvasujf  BLm  Dtbottsrs  Pxhkovskt 

(By  Frank  Olbney) 

Late  In  the  afternoon,  one  bright  Septem- 
ber day  in  1901,  a  smiling  Russian  gentleman 
Stopped  to  watch  three  English  children  play- 
ing b^  a  sandbox  along  Tsvetnoy  Boulevard  In 
Moscow. 

He  handed  them  a  small  box  of  candy, 
which  the  children  brought  obediently  to 
their  mother,  who  was  sitting  nearby. 

The  Russian  gentleman  was  Col.  Oleg  Pen- 
kovsky.  the  Ingllsh  mother  Janet  Anne 
fThlahoim.  wife  of  a  Brltlah  Kmbassy  attach^ . 

Concealed  In  the  Innocent-looking  candy 
box  was  a  package  of  exposed  film,  which 
Fenkovaky  urgently  wanted  to  put  In  the 
bands  of  British  and  American  Intelligence, 
la  the  couree  of  his  extraordinary  voluntary 
spy  mlaalon  for  the  West. 

The  blaaire  meeting  with  the  children  was 
of  course  carefully  planned.  Penkovsky  had 
net  lira.  Oilsholm  during  his  second  trip 
to  Loodon  and  he  had  been  drilled  In  thU 
procedure  by  his  Western  Intelligence  con- 
tains. 

A  few  weeks  before,  the  British  business- 
man, OrevlUe  Wynne.  Penkovsky's  original 
oontaet  with  the  West,  bad  arrived  agam  In 
Moacow  to  attend  the  French  Industrial  fair. 


In  Wynne's  room  at  the  Metropol,  Penkov- 
sky had  turned  over  the  film  and  several 
packets  of  highly  classified  information  from 
the  Kremlin  files,  as  well  as  a  broken  Mlnox 
camera — he  had  dropp)ed  It  during  one  of 
his  nocturnal  photograpy  sessions.  Wynne 
had  given  him  a  replacement  camera  and  the 
little  box  of  candy  lozenges  to  use  In  the 
contact  with  Mrs.  Chisholm. 

aiSKT  FOB  roaETONzas 

The  meeting  with  Mrs.  Chisholm  was 
risky  In  a  city  where  foreigners  are  as  <do6ely 
watched  as  they  are  in  Moscow.  Wynne, 
however,  and  Penkovsky  continued  to  meet 
with  impunity,  because  of  Penkovsky's  official 
dealings  with  him.  When  Penkovsky  saw 
Wynne,  he  told  him  that  he  was  about  to 
take  a  trip  to  Paris  himself  with  another 
Soviet  trade  delegation,  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  the  Soviet  industrial  fair  there. 

As  Wynne  later  recalled.  Penkovsky  seemed 
cool,  self-possessed  and  happy  in  their  con- 
versation at  that  time.  He  was  cheered  by 
the  way  his  Intelligence  Information  was 
registering  with  London  and  Washington  and 
buoyed  up,  against  the  hazards  of  his  lonely 
espionage  mission,  by  the  thought  that  he 
was  materially  damaging  the  Moscow  regime 
which  he  hated  so  bitterly. 

In  the  following  excerpts  from  the  papers, 
he  emphasized  his  dlsgtist  at  the  immorality 
of  the  Kremlin  hierarchy. 

(By  Oleg  Penkovsky  1 

It  Is  interesting  to  observe  our  prominent 
Soviet  personages.  What  a  difference  there 
is  between  them  when  they  are  on  the  speak- 
er's platform  and  when  they  are  in  their  fam- 
ily circles  with  a  glass  of  vodka  In  their 
hands. 

They  become  entirely  different  types.  They 
are  very  much  like  the  personalities  which 
are  portrayed  by  Gogol  In  "DeBl  Souls"  and 
"The  Inspector  General." 

In  writing  these  notes,  I  have  intentionally 
omitted  the  subject  of  moral  deg^radatlon  and 
drunkenness  among  the  top  military  person- 
nel— because  there  are  already  too  many 
dirty  stories  on  this  subject.  I  know  one 
thing  for  sure,  though :  all  our  generals  have 
mistresses  and  some  have  two  or  more. 

Family  fights  and  divorces  are  a  usual  oc- 
currence, and  nobody  tries  to  keep  them  se- 
cret. 

IMMORAL    BKHAVIOR 

Every  month  at  our  party  meetings  In  the 
ORU  we  examine  three  or  four  cases  of  so- 
called  immoral  behavior  and  lack  of  dis- 
cipline among  our  officers. 

The  party  committee  and  the  chief  po- 
litical directorate  of  the  GRC  examine  the 
cases  Involving  generals  and  colonels,  while 
those  cases  Involving  marshals  are  examined 
by  the  Central  Committee  CPSU.  The  Cen- 
tral Committee  natvirally  discusses  such  mat- 
ters behind  closed  doors,  in  order  to  conceal 
from  the  general  public  and  the  rank  and 
file  officers  the  dirt  in  which  our  high  com- 
mand personnel  is  involved. 

Besides,  marshals  ctxe  not  punished  so 
severely  as  others.  In  most  cases  they  are 
just  given  a  warning. 

The  explanation  for  this  given  by  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  is  the  same  simple  answer 
once  given  by  Stalin: 

"A  marshal  and  his  services  are  more  valu- 
able than  a  female  sex  organ" 

Khrushchev  has  shown  special  favor  to 
our  Minister  of  Culture,  the  lady  Furtseva. 
In  the  anti-party  fight  against  Bulganln  and 
the  others  in  1967  Fxirtscva  helped  him  a 
great  deal;  she  worked  day  and  night  dis- 
patching planes,  and  some  say  that  she  her- 
self made  some  of  the  flights  campaigning 
for  support  for  Khrushchev.  She  Is  power- 
mad,  everybody  in  Moscow  calls  her  "Cather- 
ine the  Third." 

Later  Furtseva  fell  from  favor.  After  the 
party  congress  in  1960,  Furtseva  was  ousted 
from  the  Presidium  of  the  Central  Commit- 


tee CPStT.  As  a  result  of  this,  her  husband 
Flryubln  was  unable  to  go  to  the  United 
States  aa  the  Soviet  Ambassador. 

OT7STXX    PLXASEO    AKMT 

The  entire  Army  was  happy  about  the 
news  of  Furtseva's  ouster  from  the  Presidium. 

At  one  of  the  Presldlimi  meetings,  she  had 
proposed  that  the  additional  pay  the  Soviet 
army  officers  get  for  their  respective  ranks 
be  discontinued.     The  answer  to  her  was: 

"What  Is  the  matter  with  you?  You  want 
to  leave  them  without  pants?" 

What  a  fool.  And  yet  there  she  was,  oc- 
cupying the  post  of  Minister  of  Culture. 
How  can  such  a  person  carry  culture  to  the 
masses. 

Take  my  friend  Brig.  Gen.  Ivan  Vladimiro- 
▼Ich  Kupin.  He  la  Marshal  Varentsov's  pro- 
tege and  a  distant  relative  of  his;  Varent- 
sov's daughter  Yelena  Is  married  to  Kupln's 
nephew. 

Kupln  Is  the  commander  of  artillery  and 
missile  troops  of  the  Moscow  Military  Dis- 
trict. Prior  to  this  poet.  Kupln  served  in  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  as  commander 
of  artillery  of  the  Ist  Tank  Army. 

AMOROUS    ESCAPADES 

He  was  In  a  lot  of  trouble  due  to  hit 
amorous  escapades.  While  In  Germany,  he 
lived  with  his  cipher  clerk  Zaytseva.  After 
Kupln's  departiire  from  Germany,  she 
hanged  herself  because  Kupin  had  left  her 
pregnant.  During  the  Investigation,  a  photo- 
graph of  Kupln  had  been  found  among  her 
belongings. 

Kupln  confessed  that  he  had  lived  with 
Zaytseva  while  concealing  this  fact  from  his 
wife;  he  admitted  that  he  promised  Zaytseva 
to  marry  her. 

When  he  arrived  In  Moscow,  General  Kry- 
lov.  conmiander  of  the  Moscow  Military  Dis- 
trict, refused  to  see  him,  but,  because  the 
decision  concerning  Kupln's  assignment  had 
already  been  approved  by  the  Central  Com- 
mittee CPStT,  the  case  was  hushed  up. 
Varentaov  persuaded  Krylov  to  forget  the 
whole  thing. 

This  is  the  way  it  goes  In  our  country. 
As  long  as  the  Central  Committee  approves, 
as  long  as  one  has  connections,  one  can  get 
away  with  anything,  even  crimes;  but  If  a 
similar  Incident  happens  to  an  ordinary  offi- 
cer without  any  connections,  he  Is  punished 
Immediately — either  his  rank  la  reduced,  or 
he  Is  discharged  from  the  army  entirely. 

Look  at  Krupchlnskly.  head  of  the  School 
for  Nurses,  and  a  friend  of  General  Smolikov. 
They  drink  together  and  Indi^ge  in  sexual 
orgies  with  girls  attending  the  school. 
Krupchlnakiy  also  provides  girls  for  other 
generals  of  the  general  staff. 

Khrushchev's  son-ln-Iaw  Adzhubel  got 
himself  so  deeply  Involved  with  8<Mne  actress 
that  It  almost  led  to  divorce.  He  was  given 
a  warning  by  Khrushchev  himself  to  be  more 
careful  In  his  adventures.  Adzhubel  Is  the 
chief  editor  of  the  newspaper  Izvestia,  and 
every  day  he  writes  articles  about  Commu- 
nist morality. 

Tet.  look  at  his  own  behavior.  All  the 
other  journalists  hate  him. 

Even  Satyukov.  the  editor  of  Pravda,  bat 
slid  down  to  second  place  after  Izvestia. 
Adzhubel  received  a  Lenin  prize  for  his  so- 
called  work  about  KhnishcheVs  trip  to  the 
United  States.  This  work  was  compiled  and 
written  by  the  Central  Committee.  All 
Adzhubel  did  was  put  his  signature  to  it  s< 
lU  editor. 

In  our  own  committee  In  Moscow,  Yevgenly 
nich  Levin,  secret  police  (KGB)  worker  and 
Gvlahlanl's  deputy.  Is  a  drunkard  and  dis- 
solute man.  The  stories  he  tells  about  the 
cheap  dives  he  frequents  are  hardly  con- 
sonant with  what  the  party  tells  us  about 
Socialist  morality. 

After  his  nlghUy  drunken  escapades  and 
amorous  adventures.  Levin  Invariably  sleeps 
until  noon.  Almost  every  morning  Gvlshianl 
looks  for  blm: 
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"Where  is  my  deputy?"  Someone  says: 
"He  has  not  arrived  yet.  Probably  he  Is  at 
his  other  office  (that  Is,  KGB)."  Gvlshianl 
Is  afraid  of  Levin.  He  knows  very  well  that 
Levin  Is  at  home  sleeping  off  his  rough  night, 
but  he  will  do  nothing. 

The  relatives  of  the  highly  placed  do  very 
well  in  our  Socialist  society.  Almost  all  of 
the  marshals'  sons  have  finished  the  Military 
Diplomatic  Academy.  All  of  them  would  like 
to  be  sent  abroad  to  work,  but  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  let  them. 

There  is  a  special  decree  of  the  Central 
Committee  CPSU  forbidding  the  sons  of 
marshals  to  go  abroad.  Many  of  them  tried, 
but  to  no  avail. 

Marshal  Sokolovskiy's  son  was  given  a  25- 
year  prison  term.  He  belonged  to  a  large 
group  of  sons  of  marshals  and  ministers — 
some  of  our  so-called  golden  youth — who 
had  organized  drunken  orgies  at  their  coun- 
try houses  outside  Moscow. 

At  one  of  these  orgies,  a  girl  who  had  Just 
come  to  Moscow  frcwn  Leningrad  was  raped 
by  the  gang.  She  happened  to  be  the  niece 
of  some  minister. 

After  she  was  raped,  the  girl  was  placed 
in  a  car  and  taken  somewhere  behind  the 
Byelorussian  Railroad  Station,  where  they 
dumi>ed  her.  Because  the  whole  gang  was 
drunk,  the  driver  of  the  car  was  driving  very 
poorly.  A  militiaman  noticed  this  and 
blocked  the  car.  One  of  the  boys  in  the  car 
grabbed  a  pistol  and  fired  a  blank  shot.  The 
car  was  stopped. 

TWENTY -FIVE -TEAS    TEHM    OrVEN 

This  happened  under  Stalin,  and  he  said, 
"I  respect  Sokolovskly  very  much,  but  there 
wUl  be  a  trial  Just  the  same."  And  so  a 
trial  was  held,  and  Sokolovskiy's  son  was 
given  a  25-year  prison  term.  He  stayed  In 
jail  only  3  years,  however,  and  then  he  "be- 
came ill,"  allegedly  suffering  from  an  ulcer  or 
something  of   that   sort.     He   was   released. 

Marshal  Konev's  son,  Geliy  Ivanovich 
Konev.  Is  a  woman-chaser  and  a  drunkard. 
He  also  Is  a  member  of  that  same  group  of 
sons  of  marshals  and  other  high  officials. 
He  is  a  motorcycle  enthusiast,  and  he  loves 
to  play  the  horses. 

I  studied  with  Gelly  at  the  Military  Acad- 
emy. During  that  time  Gelly  had  an  accident 
while  riding  his  motorcycle.  He  hit  a  man 
who  later  died.  Pai>a,  however,  took  care 
of  everything  and  Geliy  was  not  Jailed.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  academy  in  1953.  and 
is  now  working  in  the  Information  Direc- 
torate of  the  GRU.  on  the  American  desk. 
He  knows  English  well. 

Oorkln.  chairman  of  the  supreme  court, 
has  a  son-in-law  named  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Ivanov,  a  GRU  military  intelligence 
employee.  (This  Is  the  same  Ivanov  who  was 
connected  with  the  Profumo  scandal  In  Eng- 
land.) He  and  I  studied  together  at  the 
Muitary  Diplomatic  Academy.  At  present  he 
is  the  Assistant  Naval  Attach*  In  Great  Brit- 
ain. His  wife  is  one  of  Gorkln's  daughters. 
Ivanov  loves  going  to  night  clubs  In  London. 

As  one  can  well  see.  all  the  sons  and  rela- 
tives of  our  Soviet  leaders  and  high-level  per- 
sonnel are  well  taken  care  of.  I  have  told 
only  about  those  who  work  In  the  GRU. 
But  the  same  thing  may  be  said  about  those 
who  are  in  the  Central  Committee,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers,  the  KGB  and  varloiis  other 
mlnUtries. 

All  roads  are  open  for  them.  They  are  the 
first  ones  who  get  promoted  to  higher  ranks 
Mid  better  Jobs.  Everything  is  done  by  pull, 
tbrough  friends  and  family  coimectlons. 

The  newspapers  scream  that  a  struggle 
must  be  waged  against  such  practices.  But 
*nat  happens?  They  punish  some  factory 
director  for  giving  a  Job  to  hU  niece,  and  he 
M  criticized  for  it  In  the  newspapers.  But 
we  must  look  higher  and  see  what  is  going 
on  at  the  top  level.  That  U  where  all  the 
Wg  crimes  are  committed.  It  Is  they  who  set 
"Ml  example  for  the  others  to  follow. 


[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Nov.  8.  1965] 

Our   Man  in  the  Kremun — Spy's   Choice; 

Home  or   Safety 

(By  Prank  Glbney) 

Colonel  Penkovsky  arrived  at  LeBourget 
Airport,  near  Paris,  on  September  20,  1961. 
His  British  friend,  Grevllle  Wynne,  met  him 
at  the  airport. 

Penkovsky  obviously  could  not  have  In- 
formed Wynne  of  his  exact  arrival  time  with- 
out arousing  suspicion  among  his  superiors 
In  Moscow.  At  the  request  of  the  British 
and  American  intelligence  team,  Wynne,  still 
Penkovsky's  safest  contact,  had  flown  to  Paris 
and  gone  to  the  airport  every  day  for  2  weeks, 
watching  the  arrivals  on  each  flight  from 
Moscow. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  Western  Intelli- 
gence, his  vigil  was  well  spent.  The  brilliant 
Soviet  volunteer  spy  had  brought  a  huge 
quantity  of  exposed  film  cut  vrtth  him— 
photographs  of  secret  Intelligence  docu- 
ments, technical  processes,  order  of  battle 
Information  on  Soviet  dispositions  in  Ger- 
many, and — most  important  of  all — more 
top-secret  details  of  the  Kremlin's  missile 
production  and  deployment. 

As  usual,  Penkovsky  checked  in  promptly 
with  the  Parts  "resident"  of  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary Intelligence  and  went  over  details  of  the 
Soviet  intelligence  assignment  given  him  In 
Moscow  as  well  as  his  cover  Job  of  looking 
after  the  Soviet  exhibition  In  Paris. 

Three  days  after  his  arrival,  however,  the 
colonel  began  the  real  business  of  his  trip. 
Wyrme  drove  him  to  one  of  the  Seine  River 
bridges,  where  he  met  the  members  of  the 
British  and  American  intelligence  team  who 
had  worked  with  him  In  London. 

Through  the  next  month  he  continued  his 
secret  conferences  with  them  at  various  safe 
apartments  In  the  city.  As  before  In  Lon- 
don, Penkovsky  gave  them  a  vast  store  of 
military  and  political  information,  supple- 
menting the  documents  he  had  photographed 
with  his  own  informed  analyses  of  current 
Soviet  plans  and  military  preparations. 

He  also  laid  the  groundwork  for  an  even 
more  widespread  network  of  communications 
with  Western  agents  In  Moscow  which  would 
allow  him  to  continue  his  secret  communica- 
tions with  Washington  and  London  with  a 
minimum  of  risk. 

FRESH    AIR 

When  he  was  not  engaged  with  either  set 
of  Intelligence  officers,  Penkovsky  again 
turned  tourist,  with  his  British  friend,  Gre- 
vllle Wyrme,  acting  as  guide.  The  paint- 
ings at  the  Louvre  and  the  night  club  ex- 
travaganzas at  the  Lido,  Penkovsky  viewed 
with  apparently  equal  Interest.  Once  again, 
he  acted  like  a  man  who  had  suddenly  been 
exposed  to  a  draft  of  fresh  air  after  long 
confinement  In  a  closed  place. 

Without  constant  Soviet  surveillance  to 
worry  about,  occasionally  he  lost  his  normal 
caution.  Once,  when  he  and  Wynne  stum- 
bled on  an  emigre  Russian  restaurant  In 
Paris,  Penkovsky  could  hardly  be  restrained 
from  staying  far  Into  the  night,  singing  and 
talking  Russian  with  the  proprietor — ^hardly 
the  safe  thing  for  a  visiting  Soviet  Intelli- 
gence officer  to  do,  esp>eclally  when  he  was 
actually  working  for  the  West. 

Penkovsky  liked  London  better,  however. 
In  Paris,  also,  he  faced  what  he  must  have 
suspected  was  a  final  decision:  to  go  back 
or  remain  in  the  West. 

The  American  and  British  Intelligence  of- 
ficers were  perfectly  willing  to  have  Penkov- 
sky remain  then  and  there,  to  receive  asylum 
and  a  Job  suitable  to  his  talents  In  Europe 
or  the  United  States. 

The  information  he  had  already  given  on 
Khrushchev's  missile  and  Berlin  offensives 
was  so  Important  that  they  were  concerned 
about  his  future  personal  security. 

For  days  before  his  departure  Oleg  Pen- 
kovsky debated  with  himself  as  he  walked 
the  streets  of  Paris.    He  had  pressing  family 


considerations  at  home — a  pregnant  wife,  a 
mother,  a  teenage  daughter?  Could  ht-  cut 
them  from  his  life  forever?  And  to  leave 
the  familiar  world  of  Russia,  much  as  he 
hated  the  Soviet  regime,  meant  a  cruel 
wrench.  Yet  everything  In  his  Immediate 
surroundings  argued  that  he  stay. 

He  almost  did.  The  plane  for  Moscow 
was  delayed  by  fog  and  the  omen  did  not 
escape  him.  For  hours  he  paced  the  floor 
of  the  waiting  room  at  Orly  Airport,  virtually 
arguing  out  loud  with  himself,  as  Wynne 
patiently  listened.  He  hesitated,  literally 
at  the  customs  barrier,  but  at  the  last  min- 
ute he  said  goodby  to  Wynne  and  marched 
back  into  a  world  from  which  he  had  long 
since  emigrated  In  spirit. 

Penkovsky  explained  his  decision  later  In 
the  papers,  when  he  wrote  shortly  after  his 
return  to  Moscow:  "I  feel  that  for  another 
year  or  two  I  must  continue  In  the  general 
staff  of  the  U.SJS.R.  In  order  to  reveal  all  the 
villainous  plans  and  plottlngs  of  our  common 
enemy;  I.e.,  I  consider  myself  as  a  soldier  of 
the  West,  so  my  place  durtng  these  troubled 
times  is  on  the  frontline.  I  must  remain  on 
this  frontline  In  order  to  be  your  eyes  and 
ears,  and  my  opportunities  for  this  are  great. 
God  grant  only  that  my  modest  efforts  be 
useful  In  the  flght  for  our  high  Ideals  for 
mankind." 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  Penkovsky 
papers  suggests  how  powerful  some  of  Pen- 
kovsky's Immediate  efforts  were.  He  dis- 
cusses the  extent  of  the  Soviet  Intelligence 
network  operating  out  of  the  Parts  embassy. 
It  Is  now  clear  that  Penkovsky  exposed  most 
of  the  Soviet  spy  network  In  Western  Europe 
to  United  States  and  British  Intelligence  dur- 
ing the  same  month  when  he  was  a  temiiorary 
member  of  Soviet  Military  Intelligence  In 
Parts. 

(By  Oleg  Penkovsky) 

Durtng  my  trips  to  England  and  Prance 
durtng  1961,  I  was  given  the  mission,  just  as 
other  military  intelligence  officers,  of  collect- 
ing information  of  a  military  and  sclentlflc 
nature. 

As  I  was  In  charge  of  the  delegation.  I  did 
not  participate  In  "active  oi>erational  work," 
as  we  call  it.  It  established  contacts,  made 
acquaintances,  collected  literature  which 
would  be  of  interest  to  Soviet  intelligence. 

In  Prance  and  England  people  talked  to  me 
freely.  Invited  me  to  their  homes,  restaurants 
and  offices.  I  was  astonished  by  this  because 
at  Intelligence  staff  school  in  Moscow  I  was 
taught  entirely  different  things  about  the 
French  and  Brttish  "secret  police." 

After  spending  some  time  In  those  two 
countries  I  saw  how  natural  and  unaffected 
the  people  behaved,  as  though  there  were  no 
such  thing  as  the  secret  police.  Even  our 
military  Intelligence  officer  In  London.  Shapo- 
valov.  loves  England — "Mother  England,"  as 
he  calls  It. 

While  I  was  in  London,  I  asked  about  the 
Cosmonaut  Yuri  Gargarin's  visit  to  England. 
Gargartn  does  not  speak  English,  but  he  had 
some  excellent  translators.  Everyone  as- 
signed to  him  was  selected  from  our  "neigh- 
bors." the  secret  police.  Shapovalov  told  me 
that  It  was  uncomfortable  to  see  so  many 
state  security  police  surrounding  Gargarln. 

While  he  was  in  London,  he  lived  in  House 
No.  13,  on  the  second  floor  (Kensington 
Palace  Gardens).  People  by  the  hundreds 
stood  In  the  streets  in  order  to  see  him,  and 
one  British  girl  waited  18  hours  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  him.  When  Gargarln  was  told 
about  this,  he  said,  "What  a  fool.  It  would 
have  been  better  if  she  had  shared  my  bed 
lor  a  couple  of  hours."  Here  is  the  new  his- 
torical personality  for  you. 

BERLIN  CRISIS? 

During  my  second  trip  to  London  In  July 
1961,  there  were  a  few  representatives  of  the 
Central  Committee  CPSU  In  my  delegation. 
They  had  a  lengthy  conference  with  Ambas- 
sador Soldatov.     Later   I   was   told    by   our 
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deputy  resident.  Pavlov  and  Sbapovalov,  that 
they  had  brought  money  and  special  Instruc- 
tions for  the  British  Communist  Party. 

Khrushchev  had  personally  ordered  Sol- 
datov  to  meet  with  certain  leaders  of  the 
British  Communist  Party  In  the  expectation 
of  obtaining  Information  on  the  Berlin  sit- 
uation and  on  the  probable  reaction  of  the 
British  Oovernment  In  case  of  a  Berlin  crisis. 

Pavlov,  Sbapovalov  and  Mllovldov  a'.so  said 
that  a  directive  had  been  received  from  the 
Central  Committee  and  military  intelligence 
to  employ  all  agents  and  friendly  contacts  In 
EngUnd  In  order  to  collect  Information.  The 
Ambanador  had  a  conference  with  the  Intel- 
ligence residents  and  gave  them  Instructions 
from  the  center. 

Shortly  after  this  all  the  officers  In  the  em- 
bassy took  off  In  various  directions  all  over 
England  to  gather  the  needed  Information. 
The  entire  force  of  operational,  strategic,  and 
poUtlcal  Intelligence  services  was  mobilized 
for  this. 

I  cannot  understand  at  all  why  the  Com- 
munlita  are  permitted  to  operate  so  freely  In 
England  and  Prance.  Why  are  they  not 
shown  who  Is  boss?  Where  are  the  counter- 
intelligence services  of  the  Western  coun- 
tries?   What  are  they  doing? 

COMM UNUT  CONTACTS 

Ananyev,  our  officer  in  Paris,  told  me  that 
Soviet  Intelligence  has  very  close  worlclnf;  re- 
lation* with  Communists,  especially  those 
who  work  In  the  government.  Army,  and 
NATO.  Ananyev  and  Prokhorov  had  both 
told  me  that  It  was  very  easy  to  carry  on  Ille- 
gal operations  In  Prance,  especially  In  Paxls. 

It  la  true  that  If  we  approach  an  ordinary 
Frenchman,  and  he  learns  that  he  Is  Bi>eak- 
Ing  with  Russians,  he  will  Immediately  run 
and  report  the  contact  to  the  police.  But 
French  Communists,  generally  speaking, 
readily  agree  to  work  for  v»,  asking  only  di- 
rections on  how  and  what  to  do.  They  act 
as  spotters  and  obtain  military  Information. 

According  to  Prokhorov.  we  could  not  work 
so  well  In  France  without  Communist  help. 
He  actually  made  the  statement  that  we 
bought  France  easily,  and  for  a  cheap  price. 
"We  bought  the  harlot  cheap" — those  were 
the  words  he  used. 

Military  Intelligence  has  levied  a  require- 
ment on  all  residencies,  especially  thoee  In 
France,  to  obtain  Information  on  the  new 
models  of  NATO  weapons.  They  are  to  use 
all  possible  contacts.  Including  all  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  countries  of  the  people's 
democracies,  acquaintances  and  Communists. 

There  were  many  other  requirements  re- 
garding the  collection  of  Information  of  vari- 
ous sorts.  Including  approximately  20  to  25 
Items  directly  concerned  with  electronics, 
especially  electronic  technology  as  used  by 
missile  troops  of  the  American  and  British 
Armies.  We  were  also  directed  to  obtain 
Information  about  certain  kinds  of  small 
American  missiles  launched  from  aircraft, 
which  create  various  forma  of  Interference 
In  the  air  and  disrupt  radar  scanning. 

All  operational  Intelligence  officers  were 
assigned  the  task  of  visiting  chemical  enter- 
prises In  France,  America,  and  England  In 
order  to  leam  the  process  and  Ingredients 
of  solid  fuel  for  missiles. 

Information  was  desired  on  heat-reslsttng 
steel;  there  seemed  to  be  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  had  done  some 
very  good  work  In  this  field.  The  ORU  con- 
siders that  the  French  have  an  excellent 
solid  fuel  for  missiles  and  have  made  great 
progruM  In  this  direction. 

I  told  the  resident  in  Parts  that  I  would 
be  traveling  through  France  and  could  select 
suitable  sltea  for  dead  drops.  The  resident 
replied  that  they  had  all  the  dead  drop  sites 
needed.  He  told  ma  not  to  waste  my  time 
on  this. 

The  resident  also  said  that  It  was  very  easy 
to  arrange  agent  meetings  in  France,  to 
transmit  and  receive  materials,  etc.  He 
•Ten  Indicated  that  dead  drops  were  seldom 


used  because  It  was  simple  to  arrange  direct 
meetings  with  agents  These  are  not  set  up 
very  frequently,  however,  only  when  neces- 
sary. 

At  the  embassies  In  Paris  and  London.  Tass 
Intercepts  and  prints  all  communications 
which  do  not  find  their  way  Into  the  Soviet 
press.  This  Is  done  for  all  the  AmbsiEsadors. 
Ministers  and  Deputy  Ministers.  In  military 
Intelligence  they  are  read  by  everyone  down 
to  and  Including  the  chief  of  a  directorate. 
This  is  how  they  learn  about  everything  that 
goes  on  In  the  world  but  does  not  get  Into 
their  own  press. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  9.  1965] 
OtJK  Man  in  tke  Kremlin — Dtad  Drops  and 
Red  Sdrveillance 
(By  Frank  Glbney) 
Colonel  Penkovsky's  Paris  visit  was  his  last 
to  the  West.  Although  his  superiors  In 
military  intelligence  later  made  several  pro- 
posals to  send  him  on  foreign  assignments. 
It  became  clear  that  the  state  security  police 
were  watching  him,  for  some  reason.  Pen- 
kovsky  himself  believed  that  the  state  se- 
curity's surveillance  arose  from  the  belated 
discovery  that  his  father  had  been  a  White 
officer  In  the  revolution.  He  correctly  be- 
lieved that  they  did  not  suspect  the  real 
truth;  that  he  had  volunteered  to  do  espio- 
nage for  the  West 

Back  In  Moscow,  he  cooly  continued  to 
deliver  Information  to  his  American  and  Brit- 
ish contacts.  He  used  three  standard  intelli- 
gence methods:  (D  Carefully  arranged 
"chance  encounters";  i2»  meetings  at  the 
homes  of  British  or  Americans  he  might 
normally  be  expected  to  visit;  (3i  the  device 
of  the  "dead  drop."  the  Inconspicuous  hiding 
place  where  a  package  can  be  left  for  a  later 
pick  up,  without  the  need  for  either  party 
to  the  transaction  to  meet  face  to  face. 

On  October  21.  Just  2  weeks  after  his  re- 
turn from  Paris.  Penkovsky  had  his  first 
meeting  with  one  of  his  contacts.  At  9  p.m. 
he  was  walking  near  the  Balchug  Hotel, 
smoking  a  cigarette  and  holding  In  his  hand 
a  package  wrapped  in  white  paper.  A  man 
walked  up  to  him.  we;iring  an  overcoat,  un- 
buttoned, and  also  smoking  a  cigarette.  "Mr. 
Alex,"  he  said  in  English,  "I  am  from  your 
two  friends  who  send  you  a  big.  big  welcome." 
The  package  changed  hands.  Another  hoard 
of  documents  and  observations  on  Soviet 
military  preparations  was  on  its  way  west- 
ward. 

"Alex."  for  such  was  his  code  name,  kept 
on  collecting  and  transmitting  information, 
without  skimping  on  his  normal  dally 
rounds.  More  than  ever,  he  maintained  con- 
tacts with  his  friends  in  the  Army.  He  ex- 
uded confidence. 

In  December  Penkovsky  resumed  meetings 
with  his  Western  contacts,  but  the  risks  in- 
volved grew  ever  more  apparent  On  Jan- 
uary 5.  after  he  had  passed  some  more  film 
to  Mrs.  Janet  Anne  Chisholm,  wife  of  a 
British  Embassy  attach^,  in  an  elaborately 
casual  encounter,  he  noticed  a  small  car 
violating  traffic  regulations,  had  swung 
around    to   observe    them. 

Later  that  month  the  same  car  appeared 
again  at  one  of  his  meetings,  a  small  brown 
sedan  with  the  license  plate  SHA  61-45, 
driven  by  a  man  In  a  black  overcoat.  Pen- 
kovsky wrote  a  letter  to  a  prearranged  ad- 
dress in  London,  advising  that  no  further 
meetings  with  Mrs.  Chisholm  be  attempted. 

From  that  time  on.  Penkovsky  relied  on 
the  two  remaining  methods  of  communica- 
tion. He  either  handed  over  material  In  the 
houses  of  Westerners,  to  which  he  was  in- 
vited In  the  course  of  his  duties,  or  relied  on 
the  relative  anonymity  of  dead  drops  which 
were,  of  course,  the  safest  way  to  communi- 
cate. But  they  had  their  own  peculiar  sus- 
penses and  horrors.  In  effect,  an  agent 
working   through    dead   drops    finds   himself 


playing    a    g^rown-up    game    of    blindman's 
buff. 

Through  the  spring  of  1962  Penkovsky's 
existence  was  bounded  by  a  collection  of 
these  Inconspicuous  hiding  places. 
Drop  No.  1  was  located  In  the  doorway  of 
No,  5-6  Pushkin  Street,  behind  a  radiator 
painted  dark  green.  Messages  to  be  sent 
were  placed  In  a  matchbox  wrapped  In  light 
blue  paper,  bound  with  cellophane  tape  and 
wire,  and  hung  on  a  certain  hook  behind 
the  radiator. 

When  Penkovsky  had  something  to  leave 
there,  he  was  to  make  a  black  mark  on  Post 
No.  35  on  the  Kutuzov  Prospect.  He  would 
then  put  the  materials  in  the  drop,  and  make 
two  telephone  calls  to  numbers  O  3-26-81 
and  O  3-26-94,  each  with  a  set  number  of 
rings.  And  so  It  went.  Such  are  the  com- 
plexities of  a  working  Intelligence  operation. 

Through  it  all,  Penkovsky  continued  to  jot 
down  his  observations  and  his  own  warning 
to  the  West.  The  following  excerpt  discusses 
one  of  the  most  chilling  aspects  of  Soviet 
war  preparation:  unrestricted  chemical 
warfare. 

(By  Oleg  Penkovsky) 

It  Is  not  enough  for  Krushchev  to  pre- 
pare for  atomic  and  hydrogen  warfare.  He 
Is  also  preparing  for  chemical  warfare.  A 
special  7th  Directorate  In  the  general  stafi 
is  Involved  In  working  out  methods  of  chem- 
ical and  bacteriological  warfare. 

The  Chief  Chemical  Directorate  of  tht 
Ministry  of  Defense  is  also  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
warfare.  We  also  have  the  Voroshllov  Mili- 
tary Academy  of  Chemical  Defense,  several 
mlUtary-chemlcal  schools  and  scientific  re- 
search institutes  and  laboratories  In  the 
field  of  chemistry  and  bacteriology.  They 
are  all  working  on  these  military  projects. 

Near  Moscow  there  Is  a  special  proving 
ground  for  chemical  defense.  I  know  a  new 
gas  has  been  Invented  which  Is  colorless, 
tasteless,  and  without  odor.  The  gas  is 
avowed  to  be  very  effective  and  highly  toxic. 
The  secret  of  the  gas  Is  not  known  to  me. 
It  has  been  named  "American."  Why  this 
name  was  chosen,  I  can  only  guess. 

Many  places  In  the  country  have  experi- 
mental centers  for  testing  various  chemical 
and  bacteriological  devices.  One  such  base 
Is  in  Kaluga.  The  commanding  officer  of 
this  base  is  Nlkolay  Varentsov,  the  brother 
of  Marshal  Varentsov. 

Near  the  city  of  Kalinin,  on  a  small  Island 
In  the  Volga,  there  is  a  special  b.icteriological 
storage  place.  Here  they  keep  large  con- 
tainers with  bacilli  of  plagues  and  other 
cont.igious  diseases.  The  entire  island  Is 
surrounded  by  barbed  wire  and  Is  very  se- 
curely guarded.  But  my  readers  In  the  West 
must  not  be  under  any  Illusions.  This  Is 
not  the  only  place  where  there  are  such  con- 
tainers. 

ARTILLERT    EQtJIPPED 

Soviet  artillery  units  all  are  regularly 
equipped  with  chemical  warfare  shells. 
They  are  at  the  gunslghts,  and  our  artillery 
is  routinely  trained  In  their  use.  And  let 
there  be  no  doubt:  If  hostilities  should 
erupt,  the  Soviet  Army  would  use  chemical 
weap>ons  against  its  oppwnents.  The  politi- 
cal decision  has  already  been  made  and  our 
strategic  military  planners  have  developed 
a  doctrine  which  permits  the  commander 
In  the  field  to  decide  whether  to  use  chemical 
weapons,  and  when  and  where. 

I  recently  read  an  article  entitled  "Princi- 
ples of  the  Employment  of  Chemical  Mis- 
siles" of  the  top  secret  military  publication 
"Information  Collection  of  Missile  Units  and 
Artillery."  It  Is  being  distributed  this 
month.  August  1961.  (This  publication  i» 
intended  to  explain  the  Utest  In  tactical  and 
operational  doctrine  to  the  highest  rank- 
ing officers.  I.e.,  major  general  and  above.) 

The  article  wastes  no  time  and  minces  no 
words.  It  opens  with  the  statement  that 
under  modern  oonditlona  highly  toxic  cbero- 
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leal  agents  are  one   of   the  most   powerful 
means  of  destroying  the  enemy. 

There  Is  no  mention  made  of  waiting  until 
the  enemy  uses  chemical  weapons;  there  Is 
no  reference  to  the  need  for  a  high-level 
political  decision  for  the  tise  of  such  weap- 
ons- 
Prom  the  start  to  finish  the  article  makes 
It  clear  that  this  decision  has  been  made, 
that  chemical  shells  and  missiles  may  be 
considered  Just  ordinary  weapons  available 
to  the  military  commander,  to  be  used  rou- 
tinely by  him  when  the  situation  calls  for  It, 
The  article  specifically  states,  "The  com- 
mander of  the  army  (front)  makes  the  deci- 
sion to  use  chemical  weapons." 

The  authors  add  that  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant uses  for  chemical  missiles  will  be 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  nuclear  strike 
capability.  Specific  mention  Is  made  of 
the  Little  John.  Honest  John,  Lacrosse, 
Corporal,  Redstone,  and  Sergeant  units, 
the  width  and  depth  of  their  dispersed 
formations  under  tactical  conditions,  and 
their  vulnerabilities  to  the  chemical  attack. 
Also  American  cruise  missile  and  atomic  ar- 
tillery units.  The  article  contains  the  usual 
precautions  about  the  necessity  to  prevent 
damage  to  friendly  troops,  and  discussed  the 
operational  situations  In  which  chemical 
weapons  could  be  used  to  greatest  advantage. 
This  is  how  It  concludes: 

"The  purpose  of  this  article  Is  to  present 
the  main  fundamental  principles  of  tislng 
chemical  missiles:  Those  principles  should 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  considered 
as  firmly  establUhed,  because  they  can  be 
defined  with  greater  precision  as  practical 
experience  Is  accumulated." 

Soviet  officers  generally  consider  Americans 
to  be  extremely  lax  In  matters  of  training  and 
discipline  for  defense  against  chemical  at- 
tack. I  have  heard  that  American  soldiers 
even  boast  of  throwing  away  their  gas  masks 
and  other  protective  equipment,  claiming 
they  have  lost  them.  I  can  hardly  believe 
this,  but  even  If  It  Is  only  partly  true,  It  Is 
a  training  deficiency  which  must  be  corrected 
Immediately.  Such  crucial  flaws  in  an 
enemy's  defensive  armor  are  not  overlooked 
by  Soviet  planners. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  10,  1965] 
Our  Man  in  the  Kremlin — Penkovsky  on 

Last  ARRrvAL  in  Moscow  Knew  Soviet  Net 

Was  Closing  on  Him 

(By  Frank  Glbney) 

"I  am  under  observation,"  Colonel  Pen- 
kovsky said,  when  his  British  businessman 
contact,  Grevllle  Wynne,  arrived  In  Moscow 
for  what  proved  to  be  his  last  visit  before 
Penkovsky's   arrest.     It    was   July    1962. 

Penkovsky  had  continued  to  produce  tre- 
mendous quantities  of  Information  for 
American  and  British  Intelligence,  but  by 
now  he  was  considering  means  of  making  his 
escape. 

He  still  could  not  be  sure  what  the  state 
security  police  suspected,  but  he  realized 
that  a  net  of  surveillance  was  tightening 
wound  him. 

A  less  bold  or  zealous  man  would  have 
curtailed  his  activities.  But  Penkovsky 
knew  the  extent  of  Khrtishchev's  buildup 
In  missiles,  as  well  as  his  continued  plans 
for  military  provocation  over  Berlin.  He 
•acrtflced  caution  In  his  effort  to  get  his 
warning  across  to  Washington  and  London. 

Wynne  brought  Penkovsky  letters  from  his 
contacu  In  the  West,  which  Improved  his 
•plrlts.  Western  Intelligence  officers  had 
forged  a  new  passport  for  Penkovsky  to  use 
•Ithln  the  Soviet  Union  In  case  surveillance 
Increased  to  the  danger  point.  He  had 
prevloiwly  discussed  the  possibility  of  leav- 
ing Moscow  for  Leningrad  and  somehow  mak- 
^  a  rendezvous  with  a  submarine  In  the 
?»ltlc.  However  farfetched  the  plan  seemed, 
ne  was  also  thinking  of  some  way  to  get  his 
itmlly  out  as  well. 


On  the  fourth  of  July  1962,  Penkovsky  at- 
tended a  reception  at  the  UJ3.  Embassy  In 
Moscow,  where  he  apparently  succeeded  In 
turning  over  Information  on  the  Soviet  mis- 
sile buildup  to  U.S.  officers.  On  July  5,  he 
and  Wynne  had  a  last  meeting,  at  dinner,  at 
the  Pelplng  Restaurant  in  Moscow.  There 
they  ran  Into  the  most  obvious  kind  of  sur- 
veillance by  the  state  security. 

Penkovsky  wrote  down  this  account  of  the 
event  after  It  happened.  "On  approach- 
ing the  Pelping  I  noticed  surveillance  of 
Wynne.  I  decided  to  go  away  without  ap- 
proaching him.  Then  I  became  afraid  that 
he  might  have  some  return  material  for  me 
before  his  departure  from  Moscow.  I  de- 
cided to  enter  the  restaurant  and  to  have 
dinner  with  Wynne  In  plain  sight  of  every- 
one. 

"Entering  the  vestibule  I  saw  that  Wynne 
was  surrounded  (and  that  surveillance  was 
either  a  demonstrative  or  an  Inept  one). 
Having  seen  that  there  were  no  free  tables,  I 
decided  to  leave,  knowing  that  Wynne  would 
follow  me.  I  only  wanted  to  find  out  If  he 
had  material  for  me  and  then  to  part  with 
him  until  morning,  having  told  him  that  I 
would  see  him  off.  I  went  100  to  150  meters 
beyond  Into  a  large,  through  courtyard  with 
a  garden.  Wynne  followed  me,  and  the  two 
of  us  Immediately  saw  the  two  detectives 
following  us.  Exchanging  a  few  words,  we 
separated. 

"I  was  very  indignant  about  this  Insolence, 
and  on  the  following  day,  I  reported  officially 
to  my  superiors  that  state  security  workers 
had  prevented  me  from  dining  with  a  for- 
eigner whom  we  respect,  have  known  for 
a  long  time,  with  whom  we  have  relations 
of  mutual  trust,  with  whom  I  have  been 
working  for  a  long  time,  etc.  I  said  that  our 
guest  felt  uncomfortable  when  he  saw  that 
he  was  being  tendered  such  attention. 

"My  superiors  agreed  vrtth  me  that  this 
was  a  disgrace,  and  Levin  (the  state  security 
representative)  was  equally  Indignant  about 
the  surveillance.  Levin  said  that  the  com- 
mittee and  I  as  Its  representative,  granted 
the  necessary  courtesies  to  Wynne  and  that 
we  (state  security)  do  not  have  any  claims 
on  him." 

Penkovsky's  cool-headed  bluff  bought  him 
time — almost  3  months'  worth.  He  con- 
tinued to  photograph  secret  documents  In  the 
general  staff  library,  relying  on  his  good  con- 
nections In  Soviet  military  circles  to  hold 
off  further  action  by  the  state  security  police. 

Later,  the  Moscow  press  strenuously  at- 
tempted to  play  down  Penkovsky's  Influence 
and  associations  with  Soviet  generals  and 
marshals, 

Izvestla,  for  example,  called  him  "a  rank 
and  file  official  whose  contacts  and  ac- 
quaintances did  not  go  beyond  a  limited 
circle  of  restaurant  habitues,  drunkards,  and 
philanderers." 

How  true  this  characterization  was  may  be 
gaged  from  the  papers  themselves,  a  record 
of  which  the  regime  was,  of  course,  Ignorant. 
In  the  following  excerpt.  Penkovsky  describes 
one  of  the  many  Intimate  gatherings  at  which 
he  hobnobbed  with  the  Kremlin  hierarchy: 
Marshal  Varenstov's  birthday  party  In  Sep- 
tember 1961. 

(By  Oleg  Penkovsky) 

Marshal  Varentsov's  birthday  party  was 
held  at  his  country  home.  Many  guests  were 
Invited.  Including  the  minister  of  defense, 
Marshal  Mallnovsky.  My  whole  family.  In- 
cluding even  my  mother,  was  invited  long 
In  advance.  Yekaterina  Karpovna,  Varen- 
tsov's wife,  asked  me  to  be  master  of  cere- 
monies ( temadan ) . 

On  the  evening  of  September  16.  1961.  the 
guests  began  to  arrive:  Marshal  Mallnovsky 
with  his  wife;  Chruayev,  Khrushchev's  right- 
hand  man  In  the  Central  Committee  Bureau 
for  the  Russian  Republic  (R.SF.S.R.);  Lieu- 
tenant Ryabchlkov;  Major  General  Semenov, 
and  many  others. 


All  the  military  were  in  civilian  clothes 
with  the  exception  of  Mallnovsky,  who  came 
-wearing  his  uniform.  Some  of  those  invited 
could  not  come  because  they  were  busy, 
many  of  them  out  of  town  on  business  trips. 
The  most  Important  guests,  of  course,  were 
Mallnovsky  and  Churayev.  Both  arrived  in 
Chaikas    (the  largest  Soviet  luxury  car). 

Mallnovsky  presented  Varentsov  with  a 
large  (3-llter)  bottle  of  champagne.  Chura- 
yev gave  him  a  large  wooden  carved  eagle, 
someone  even  gave  Sergey  Sergeyevlch  a 
black  dog.  The  best  and  the  most  original 
presents  were  those  from  me  and  my  family. 

They  were  the  things  I  had  bought  in 
London.  Varentsov  openly  admitted  It  by 
declaring  loudly:  "My  boy  has  really  outdone 
himself  this  time."  And  my  presents  went 
from  one  guest  to  another.  Everyone  asked 
where  and  how  I  managed  to  get  such 
beautiful  things.  Mrs.  Varentsov  and  my 
wife  quietly  explained  to  the  guests  about 
my  latest  trip  to  London.  The  answer  was 
always  the  same:  "Oh,  well,  that  of  course 
explains  it." 

MOTHER'S    QCrrSTION 

At  some  point,  while  the  party  was  In  full 
swing,  my  mother  approached  Mallnovsky 
and  out  of  a  clear  sky  asked  him:  "Forgive 
me.  an  old  woman.  Comrade  Minister,  my 
dear  Rodion  Yakovlevlch.  tell  me  please  will 
there  be  a  war?  This  question  worries  all  of 
us  so  much." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov,  11,  1965] 
Ol'r  Man  in  the  Kremlin — How  Penkovsky 
Was  Seized — Aided  in  Plight  or  English 
Associate 

(By  Frank  Glbney) 

Early  In  the  momUig  of  July  6,  1962,  Col- 
onel Penkovsky  drove  to  Sheremetevo  air- 
port and  met  GrevUle  Wynne  in  the  passenger 
waiting  room. 

Using  his  Party  card  to  overawe  customs 
and  security  personnel,  Penkovsky  changed 
Wynne's  tickets,  rushed  him  through  the  de- 
parture formalities,  and  saw  him  aboard  the 
first  westbound  plane,  an  S.A.S.  flight  headed 
for  Copenhagen. 

Coming  on  the  heels  of  their  surveillance 
at  the  Peking  Restaurant  the  night  before, 
the  hasty  departure  must  inevitably  have 
deepened  the  suspicions  of  the  state  secu- 
rity police.  But  Penkovsky  knew  that 
Wynne  was  In  some  danger. 

Heedless  of  his  own  risk,  he  wanted  at  all 
costs  to  assure  Wynne's  safety. 

Over  the  next  three  months  the  colonel 
succeeded  in  getting  several  packets  of  In- 
formation out  to  his  Western  contacts,  most- 
ly through  the  use  of  "dead  drops  "  and  pre- 
arranged messages. 

On  September  5,  he  brought  some  film  to 
an  American  Embassy  reception,  but  he  could 
find  no  safe  opportunity  to  transfer  It, 

The  next  day  he  tried  to  establish  con- 
tact with  one  of  his  British  sources.  That 
effort,  too,  proved  fruitless.  The  net  had 
lightened. 

On  October  22.  according  to  official  Soviet 
record.  Col.  Oleg  Penkovsky  was  arrested  by 
representatives  of  the  state  security,  in  Mos- 
cow, and  taken  to  Lublanka  Prison.  On 
November  2,  Grevllle  Wynne  was  kidnaped 
In  Budap>est,  where  he  had  gone  to  make  pre- 
liminary arrangements  for  a  mobile  trade 
exhibition  In  Eastern  Europe.  He  was  flown 
to  Moscow  In  an  aircraft  commanded  by  a 
state  security  general  and  thrown  Into  Lu- 
blanka for  interrogation. 

The  "Interrogation"  of  Penkovsky  and 
Wynne  was  to  last  fully  six  months. 

What  finally  betrayed  Penkovsky?  It  was 
certainly  not  the  result  of  a  long  cat-and- 
moure  game  played  by  an  all -seeing  state 
security.  Penkovsky's  high  rank  and  access 
to  the  Klremlln's  secrets  made  him  far  too 
dangerous  an  enemy  for  the  Soviet  high  com- 
mand to  temporize  with.  In  an  effort  to  leam 
more  about  his  contacts,  sources,  etc. 
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Tb«  mlnut*  hlM  apylac  waa  dlacovored.  It 
would  h*Te  to  t>«  >topp«(l.  So  th«  dUcovery 
must  bava  b««n  uukda  Just  before  bla  arrMt. 

The  atat*  aacurltjr'a  original  cUacoTary  that 
P^akonkj'*  father  waa  a  White  Buaalan  offl- 
oer — a  damaglsg  Item  In  any  Soviet  file — 
undoubtedly  atarted  an  Inveatlgatlon.  In 
the  oourae  of  the  InTeatlgatlon,  the  state  ae- 
curlty  poUce  noticed  Penkovaky'a  frequent 
meetlnga  with  forelgnara. 

Bven  though  Penkovaky'a  position  In  In- 
teUlgence  permitted  auch  aaaodaUona.  there 
muat  have  been  a  great  many  dangeroua  for- 
eign contact  reporta  In  hla  aecxulty  file. 

The  expenalve  gifta  he  brought  back  from 
the  Weat,  for  high  army  and  party  offldaU, 
alao  areuaed  aome  auaplolon.  Wynne  sUll  be- 
llerea  that  Penkovaky  waa  flrst  aiispected  of 
blackmarkateerlng — not  an  tinuaual  crime 
among  Soviet  offldala. 

There  waa  another  Important  factor. 
Tlurough  the  tprlng  and  summer  of  1083,  aa 
tanalon  with  the  West  waa  built  up  by  Khru- 
ahchev.  the  atate  aecxuity  had  been  ordered 
to  tighten  Ita  surveillance  on  all  forelgnen — 
and  Ruaslana  who  aasoclated  with  them. 

Ironically,  the  aame  "oolllalon  courae  for 
war"  which  Penkovaky  warned  about  was  re- 
aponalble  for  the  tntenalfled  surveillance  that 
teougbt  on  hla  arreet. 

At  soma  point  the  atate  aecurlty  aearched 
Penkovaky'a  apartment.  Once  the  searchers 
found  the  secret  drawer  with  Penkovsky's 
espionage  apparatus — cameras,  radio  and  in- 
atnietlona  for  Western  contacts — the  colo- 
nel's  doom  waa  aealed. 

Could  Penkovaky  have  saved  himself  be- 
fore that  time?  Probably  yes.  In  July,  for 
Inatance,  after  Wynne'a  return  to  London, 
Penkovaky  could  have  sent  a  message  to  Lon- 
don announcing  that  he  waa  breaking  oS 
communication,  temporarily  cut  his  Weetem 
contacts  and,  above  all.  destroyed  the  Incrim- 
inating materials  In  his  desk  drawer. 

He  did  not  do  this  precisely  because  he 
thought  It  necessary,  to  the  very  last,  to  con- 
tinue his  warnings  about  Khrushchev's  po- 
litical adventurism  and  Its  danger  to  the 
world. 

In  the  following  excerpt  from  the  papers, 
one  of  the  last  he  wrote,  he  discusses  the  So- 
viet nuclear  menace — and  Khrushchev's  dis- 
regard of  any  test  ban  In  1001  and  1963. 

(We  must  remember  that  Khrushchev 
agreed  to  a  test  ban  In  1093.  only  after  the 
United  States  faced  him  down  In  Cuba.) 

(By  Oleg  Penkovaky) 

Many  of  our  nuclear  explosions  (tests) 
have  been  conducted  In  the  central  part  of 
the  U.S.SJi..  mostly  In  Kaaalchstan.  Some 
of  the  smaller  testa  were  not  noticed  at  all 
and  were  not  recorded  by  the  Weatem  atates. 

The  large  nuclear  explosions  are  reported 
by  Taas  and  the  Soviet  prees,  but  nothing  Is 
ever  said  about  the  smaller  ones.  At  the  gen- 
eral staff  we  aometlmes  know  of  tests  being 
oooducted  on  a  certain  type  of  nuclear 
weapon,  and  we  wait  to  see  what  Tass  will 
say  about  this.  If  Tass  keepe  sUent,  then  we 
keep  silent,  too. 

Teeta  of  varloua  new  typea  of  nuclear 
weapona  are  conducted  dally.  Nuclear  test 
explosions  take  place  more  often  than  re- 
ported by  Tass  or  the  Soviet  press.  AU  this 
talk  about  the  Soviet  0nlon  advocating  the 
prohibition  of  nuclear  tests  Is  nothing  but 
Ues. 

Khrushchev  will  Are  anyone  who  mentions 
complete  suspension  of  nuclear  tests.  He  Is 
not  ready  for  It. 

He  wlU  sign  an  agreement  prohibiting  nu- 
clear tests  only  after  he  becomes  convinced 
that  the  U.S.SJt.  la  ahead  of  the  United 
States  in  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  mili- 
tary purpoeea.  The  negotiations  could  last 
another  10  years  without  any  resulu. 

Thar*  la  a  shortage  of  atomic  raw  materials 
naadad  for  the  atom  bombs  and  missiles  with 
nuclaar  warheads.    Almost  aU  the  ore  con- 


taining uranium  oomee  to  the  Soviet  Union 
from  Czechoslovakia. 

Recently  some  uranium  ore  deposits  have 
been  found  in  China,  but  they  are  very  in- 
significant. Soviet  monazlte  sands  and  ore 
deposits  are  not  particularly  rich  either  In 
elements  neceesary  for  atomic  energy. 

In  views  of  this  shortage  of  atomic  raw 
materials,  it  is  small  wonder  that  our  govern- 
ment Is  so  Interested  In  establishing  Soviet 
control  In  the  Congo.  The  largest  uranium 
ore  deposits  are  In  the  Congo. 

When  Lumumba  was  temporarily  In  power 
In  the  Congo,  the  Sovleu  sent  23  planeloads 
of  officers  (Including  generals)  there  via 
Egypt  and  Sudan.  The  aircraft  were  of  the 
Hr-U  and  rL-18  types;  heavier  types  could 
not  land  on  the  Sudanese  airfield,  and  other 
countries  would  not  give  permission  for  the 
Soviet  aircraft  to  land  for  refueling. 

A  good  friend  of  mine,  MaJ.  Aleksey  Gur- 
yev, was  tho  first  one  to  fly  to  the  Congo  with 
the  Soviet  generals.  The  primary  task  of 
this  mission  was  to  establish  Soviet  control 
over  the  uranium  ore  In  the  Congo. 

On  September  8,  1961.  there  was  a  regular 
experimental  atomic  explosion  of  a  16-mega- 
ton  bomb.  This  was  the  first  test  explosion 
of  a  bomb  v.f  such  force  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
An  R~12  missile  waa  used  in  this  test.  The 
missile  was  launched  from  the  base  at  Ka- 
pustln  Yar.  Varentsov  was  present  when  the 
missile  was  launched. 

Later,  when  a  50-megaton  bomb  was 
tested,  to  everybody's  surprise  the  explo- 
sion's actual  force  equaled  that  of  80  mega- 
tons.    Such  great  force  was  not  expected. 

It  was  believed  that  some  unforeseen  chem- 
ical changes  In  the  charge  must  have  taken 
place  after  It  was  prepared.  It  Is  now 
thought  that  such  a  bomb  with  a  calculated 
force  of  100  megatons  may  actually  produce 
an  exploelon  equaling  that  of  160  or  160 
megatons. 

Why  did  Khrushchev  unexpectedly  begin 
to  conduct  new  nuclear  tests? 

(The  Soviets  resumed  nuclear  testing  on 
September  1.  1961.  They  continued  the  prac- 
tice imtU  the  nuclear  test-ban  treaty  of  1963.) 

All  nuclear  tests  have  had  and  some  still 
have  two  phases.  The  first  phase  deals  with 
the  explosive  force  In  TJTT  equivalents. 

In  these  tests  the  bombs  were  dropped 
from  aircraft  or  from  special  masts.  The 
second  phase  tests  nuclear  payloads  lifted 
by  missiles. 

The  present  teste  are  almoet  exclusively  on 
the  second  phase  type.  Almost  all  of  them 
are  conducted  with  missiles. 

Why  is  Khrushchev  pushing  these  nuclear 
tests?  Why  is  he  unwilling  to  sign  the 
agreement  forbidding  nuclear  weapons  tests? 
Because  most  of  our  missiles  have  not  even 
passed  the  necessary  tests,  let  alone  of  mis- 
sile production,  as  regards  quality  and  there 
have  been  many  Instances  of  missiles  and 
satellites  exploding  in  the  air  or  disappearing 
completely. 

But  Khrushchev  persistently  does  every- 
thing possible  to  Improve  missile  weapons. 
He  wants  to  seize  the  Initiative  and  to  show 
the  West  that  he  Is  ahead  In  the  field  of 
missile  production,  as  regards  quality  as  well 
as  quantity. 

Khrxishchev  and  our  scientists  are  still 
quite  far  from  being  able  to  prove  such  a 
superiority;  but  they  are  working  hard  to  Im- 
prove all  types  of  missile  weapons. 

General  Kupln  says  there  are  Insufficient 
defense  facilities  In  case  of  war.  particularly 
as  regards  defense  against  radioactive  sub- 
stances. 

Although  we  tell  our  people  working  in 
defense  plants  that  everything  Is  under 
control  and  that  there  Is  no  danger  of  con- 
tamination, they  are  still  afraid. 

Many  become  ill,  after  working  for  6 
months  or  a  year.  Even  our  nuclear-powered 
Icebreaker  Lmin  Is  a  floating  deathtrap  be- 
oause  of  its  badly  designed  valves  which  al- 
low radioactive  leakage. 
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(KDrroa's  note. — On  August  36,  1962,  Colo- 
nel  Penkovsky  added  the  following  personal 
note  to  the  Papers.  It  was  one  of  the  few 
entries  with  a  date  affixed.  It  was  the  last 
thing  ever  received  from  him.) 

I  have  already  grown  used  to  the  fact  that 
I  note  periodically  some  degree  of  surveil- 
lance and  control  over  my  movements.  The 
"neighbors"  continue  to  study  me.  There  la 
some  reason  for  this  KOB  activity.  I  confuse 
and  lose  myself  In  guesses  and  suppositions. 
I  ai.1  very  far  from  exaggerating  the  dangers. 
StlU,  I  am  an  optimist  and  I  try  to  evaluate 
the  situation  objectively. 

I  am  not  disappointed  In  my  life  or  my 
work.  The  moat  important  thing  is  that 
I  remain  full  of  strength  and  desire  to  con- 
tinue this  work.  To  tell  the  truth  about  the 
Soviet  system — it  la  the  goal  of  my  life.  And 
if  I  succeed  In  contributing  my  little  bricks 
to  this  great  cause,  there  can  be  no  greater 
satisfaction. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  12,  1965] 

Otra  Man  in  the  Ksemlin — Penkovskt  Pati 

Nevbr  in  Doubt 

(By  Frank  Glbney) 

"On  May  7,  1963,  In  Moscow  In  the  Court 
of  Session  Hall  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  there  began  an  open  trlsU  In  the 
criminal  case  of  the  agent  of  the  British  and 
American  Intelligence  services  and  citizens 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  O.  V.  Pcnkoveky  and  the 
subject  of  Britain  and  spy  go-between,  Gre- 
vlUe  Wynne."  (Information  release.  Military 
Collegium  of  the  Soviet  Supreme  Court.) 

The  trial  of  Colonel  Penkovsky  and 
Orevllle  Wynne  lasted  all  of  4  days,  and 
one  of  theee  days  was  occupied  by  a  closed 
session.  The  verdict  was  never  In  doubt. 
Penkovsky  waa  sentenced  to  death,  Wynne 
to  16  years'  imprisonment. 

Both  defendants  confessed  their  guilt,  as 
agreed  on  during  the  long  months  of  brutal 
state  security  interrogation.  Wynne  dis- 
played some  obvious  reservations,  however, 
and  he  left  little  doubt  about  the  extent  at 
his  coaching  and  coercion. 

Penkovsky  had  agreed  to  the  humiliation 
of  a  Soviet  "show"  trial  for  only  one  reason: 
to  safeguard  the  lives  of  his  family. 

As  Wynne  later  said.  It  was  clear  that  he 
had  made  a  bargain  with  his  state  security 
Interrogators.  If  he  played  the  game,  as 
they  ordered  It,  his  wife  and  children  would 
be  spared  the  Imprisonment  they  might  or- 
dinarily have  expected,  as  close  relatives  of 
an  enemy  of  the  state. 

He  waa  probably  safe  In  assuming  the 
bargain  would  be  kept.  The  Stalinist  terror 
has  left  such  a  bad  taste  In  the  mouth  of 
all  Russians  that  reprisals  against  a  political 
prisoner's  family  are  generally  unpopular. 
Penkovsky's  wife  and  children  never  sus- 
pected the  dangerous  crusade  to  which  he 
had  committed  himself.  He  naturally 
wanted  to  spare  them  the  worst  of  its  conse- 
quences. 

WTNNx  raxxD  in  kxchanox 
Wynne  was  released  in  1964,  In  exchange 
for  the  Soviet  spy  Konon  Melody,  who  under 
the  name  of  Gordon  Lonsdale  had  been 
passing  Information  to  Moscow  from  London. 
Although  "Lonsdale's"  eeplonage  against  the 
British  can  hardly  be  compared  to  the  magni- 
tude of  Penkovsky's  diacloa\ires  to  the  West, 
he  waa  a  profeasional  Soviet  intelligence  offi- 
cer and  they  wanted  him  back  In  Moscow. 
The  very  fact  that  a  trial  had  to  be  held 
must  have  been  embarrassing  to  the  Krem- 
lin. But  Penkovsky  had  to  have  a  publlo 
trial.  Eight  British  and  UJ3.  diplomats  in 
Moscow  had  been  declared  persona  non  grata 
for  their  connections  with  him.  A  foreign 
national,  Wynne  waa  directly  implicated. 

But  Penkovaky  himself  was  too  big  a  fish 
to  dlsmlaa  with  the  mintmni  notice  reserved 
for  most  auch  offenaea.  The  wave  of  traoa- 
fera  and  demotions  In  the  Soviet  Intelllgenos 
aervlce  and  the  army,  following  Penkovsky's 
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arrest,  was  too  large  to  avoid  explaining. 
(Some  300  intelligence  officers  alone  were 
hastily  recalled  to  Moscow.) 

Finally  Penkovsky's  associates  In  the  army 
were  too  highly  placed  to  avoid  the  most  pub- 
lic sort  of  warning. 

TRIAL   PLANNXD    S    MONTHS 

For  6  months  the  prosecution  had  worked 
out  the  details  of  those  4  days  In  court. 
Wynne  was  Interrogated  steadily,  since  the 
day — November  3,  1962,  when  he  was  flown  to 
Moscow  after  his  abduction  in  Budapest  by 
Soviet  and  Hungarian  security  men. 

Inside  the  Lublanka  Prison,  the  state  se- 
curity arranged  a  meeting  with  both  Pen- 
kovsky and  Wynne.  There  Penkovsky  begged 
Wynne  to  cooperate  In  a  public  trial.  Wynne 
agreed  to  cooperate  within  limits.  After  6 
helpless  months  In  a  solitary  cell  of  the 
Lublanka,  there  was  little  option  left  to  him. 
He  feared  alao,  that  without  a  public  trial, 
nothing  would  be  known  of  his  fate. 

In  the  pretrial  interrogations  Penkovsky, 
who  had  a  rough  time  of  It,  made  no  attempt 
to  disguise  his  motives  and  actions.  He  told 
his  interrogators  that  he  had  acted  not  pri- 
marily to  help  the  West,  but  In  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  own  people,  the  Russians.  This 
was  hardly  a  defense  which  a  Soviet  court 
would  permit  him  to  repeat  in  public.  (It 
is  of  Interest  that  the  final  statements  of 
tx)th  defendants  were  made  In  a  closed  court 
session.) 

The  two  defense  attorneys  assigned  to 
Wynne  and  Penkovsky  went  through  the  mo- 
tions of  talking  to  their  "clients,"  but  only 
after  the  Interrogators  had  finished. 
(Wynne's  attorney,  who  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  court  agreeing  with  the  prosecution, 
later  presented  him  with  a  capitalist-sized 
bin.) 

defendants  reheaxsed 

When  the  trial  was  finally  staged,  both 
defendants  had  been  rehearsed  thoroughly, 
even  to  the  point  of  visiting  the  courtroom 
In  advance.  The  military  court,  presided 
over  by  Lt.  Gen.  V.  V.  Borisoglobekly,  called 
four  witnesses,  two  of  them  acquaintances 
of  Penkovsky's,  and  produced  nine  exp>erts 
to  certify  the  equipment  found  In  Penkov- 
sky's apartment,  the  security  nature  of  the 
information  which  he  gave,  and  other 
things. 

In  the  orderly  process  of  question  and 
answer  the  whole  story  of  Penkovsky's  es- 
pionage against  the  Soviet  Union  was  re- 
peated, from  the  flrst  meeting  with  Wynne 
in  Moscow  and  the  confrontation  with  the 
British  and  American  Intelligence  officers  in 
London. 

Lt.  Gen.  A.  G.  Gornyy,  the  chief  military 
prosecutor,  summarized  It  at  the  outset: 
"•  *  *  the  accused  Penkovsky  Is  an  oppor- 
tunist, a  careerist  and  a  morally  decayed  per- 
son who  took  the  road  of  treason  and  be- 
trayal of  hla  country  and  was  employed  by 
Imperialist  Intelligence  services. 

"By  the  end  of  1960  he  attempted  to  get 
In  touch  with  the  American  Intelligence  serv- 
ice, further  exploiting  the  undeserved  trust 
placed  in  him  and  his  poeltion  as  deputy 
head  of  the  Foreign  Department  of  the  State 
Committee  for  the  Coordination  of  Scien- 
tific Research  Work — having,  through  the 
nature  of  his  work,  the  opportunity  to  meet 
foreigners  visiting  the  Soviet  Union  as  mem- 
bers of  the  various  scientific  and  cultural 
delegations." 

NO   DOUBT   OF  OUILT 

There  was  no  doubt  that  Penkovsky  had 
engaged  In  the  most  serious  sort  of  espio- 
nage. The  catalog  of  material  confiscated 
in  his  apartment  as  read  off  at  the  Soviet 
trial  would  in  Itself  offer  ample  grovmda  for 
»n  espionage  conviction. 

"During  the  search  at  Penkovsky's  apart- 
•nent.  in  addition  to  the  already  mentioned 
records  with  the  telephone  numbers  of  the 
foreign  intelligence  officers,  sU  message  post- 


cards with  instructions  for  them,  the  report 
and  the  exposed  rolls  of  film,  the  following 
articles  were  discovered  In  a  secret  hiding 
place  Installed  In  his  desk,  and  were  attached 
to  the  file  as  tangible  evidence:  a  forged 
passport,  six  cipher  pads,  three  Mlnox  cam- 
eras and  a  description  of  them,  two  sheets 
of  specially  treated  paper  for  writing  secret 
text,  a  memorandum  with  an  indication  of 
the  frequencies  on  which  Penkovsky  re- 
ceived Instructional  radio  transmission  from 
the  foreign  Intelligence  services,  the  draft 
of  a  report  from  Penkovsky  to  the  Intelli- 
gence headquarters,  the  article  which  Pen- 
kovsky had  received  from  the  foreign  In- 
telligence services  and  which  he  intended  to 
publish  In  the  Soviet  Union,  15  unexposed 
rolls  of  film  for  the  Mlnox  camera,  and  vari- 
ous Instruction  manuals  provided  by  the 
foreign  intelligence  services — the  Sonlya 
(Sony)  radio  receiver  which  he  had  received 
from  the  foreign  Intelligence  services  and 
which  he  used  to  receive  enciphered  radio 
messages  from  the  Intelligence  headquarters, 
and  the  typewriter  on  which  Penkovsky  typed 
his  reports." 

There  was  no  doubt,  either,  whom  Pen- 
kovsky had  been  dealing  with.  Witness  the 
prosecutor's  angry  tirade: 

"A  leading  role  in  this  belongs  to  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  of  the  United 
States — the  support  of  the  most  adventur- 
ist circles  In  the  United  States.  Like  a  giant 
octopus  It  extends  Its  tentacles  into  all 
comers  of  the  earth,  supports  a  tremendous 
number  of  spies  and  secret  Informants,  con- 
tinually organizes  plots  and  murders,  provo- 
cations and  diversions.  Modem  techniques 
are  put  to  the  service  of  espionage:  from  the 
miniature  Mlnox  cameras  which  you  see  be- 
fore you  up  to  space  satellites,  spies  in  the 
sky." 

IMPORTANT  FACTS  HmDEN 

But  what  the  Soviet  prosecutors  could  not 
do  waa  admit  the  two  most  important  facts 
In  the  whole  case:  (1)  Penkovsi^'s  real  Iden- 
tity as  a  colonel  In  military  intelligence  and 
the  real  extent  of  his  contacts  with  the 
Soviet  hierarchy;  and  (2)  Penkovsky's  real 
motive  In  betraying  the  Soviet  regime. 

In  the  Soviet  record,  he  could  be  a  drunk- 
ard, a  philanderer,  greedy,  and  a  girl  chaser — 
all  these  motives  the  prosecution  clumsily  at- 
tempted to  adduce.  But  the  Communist  sys- 
tem is  too  brittle  and  insubstantial  to  admit 
that  such  a  highly  placed  official  could  revolt 
against  It  because  he  thought  the  system  was 
bad  and  wrong. 

As  a  result  the  trial  showed  up  as  a  farce. 
(Even  witnesses  from  military  Intelligence 
had  to  be  disguised  as  officers  from  the  edu- 
cational branch  of  the  BJlnlstry  of  Defense.) 
The  Soviet  proeecutors  left  only  an  agonizing 
question  mark,  when  they  tried  to  show 
how  such  a  brilliant  and  promising  officer 
had  gone  wrong. 

Time  and  time  again  Penkovsky's  past 
credentials  were  certified:  a  war  hero,  a 
brilliant  officer  (and  even  more  brilliant  If 
one  Included  his  real  record  in  Intelligence), 
and  a  responsible  Soviet  official. 

Then  suddenly  came  the  fall  in  1960. 
Despite  all  the  prosecutor's  attempts  to  trace 
the  beginning  of  careerism,  it  was,  as  they 
depicted  it,  a  fall  as  abrupt  as  original  sin 
and  about  as  rationally  explainable.  An  ex- 
traordinary gap  yawned  between  the  able, 
hardworking,  trusted  Soviet  official  and  the 
cringing  specimen  of  "moral  depravity" 
which  General  Gornyy  presented,  in  a  sum- 
mation titled  "Penkovsky's  path  from  ca- 
reerism and  moral  degradation  to  treachery." 

"Penkovsky  is  dead,"  the  prosecutor  told 
Izveetla  and  the  world,  a  few  days  after  the 
trial  ended.  "The  sentence  was  carried  out 
on  May  16,  In  the  second  half  of  the  day. 
When  It  waa  announced  to  him  that  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.  had  denied 
his  petition  for  mercy  and  he  was  to  be 
executed,  there  was  not  a  trace  of  the  poseur's 


manner  which  he  had  maintained  in  court. 
He  met  death  like  a  despicable  coward." 

So  ended  the  career  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary volunteer  spy  of  this  century. 

The  free  world  Is  forever  In  his  debt. 

(By  Orevllle  Wynne) 

I  The  following  description  of  Oleg  Penkov- 
sky was  written  after  Wynne  returned  from 
Soviet  captivity.  Wynne  was  the  last  west- 
erner to  see  Penkovsky  alive.) 

Oleg  Penkovsky  was  a  most  extraordinary 
man.  It  was  an  unforgettable  experience  to 
accompany  him,  particularly  during  his  first 
visits  to  London  and  Paris,  and  to  see  the 
tremendous  Impact  of  our  free  society  on  a 
decent,  and  by  Soviet  standards,  sophisticated 
man,  but  a  man  who  had  been  sheltered  all 
his  life  inside  the  prison  of  the  Soviet 
system. 

It  was  the  people  in  the  West  who  Im- 
pressed him  most.  He  was  amazed,  for 
example,  to  find  that  the  assistants  In  de- 
partment  stores  were  clean,  neat  In  dress  and 
well  groomed,  that  nearly  all  the  young  ladles 
there  were  attractive,  smiling  and  anxloios 
to  please. 

I  had  often  visited  the  gloomy  GUM  de- 
partment store  In  Moscow  and  the  drab 
shops  m  Gorky  street  with  their  drab,  surly 
attendants.  So  I  had  some  Idea  of  the 
mental  contrast  he  must  have  been  making. 

He  was  Interested  In  religion.  He  had 
Indeed  been  baptized  himself  by  his  ploua 
mother.  In  London  one  day  we  were  passing 
the  Brompton  Oratory.  He  asked  me  whether 
It  was  a  church  and  whether  he  could  go  In 
to  look  around. 

He  was  fascinated.  "This  Is  good,"  he 
said.  "Perhaps  the  religious  doctrine  is  not 
entirely  correct,  but  at  least  it  gives  us  a 
principle  to  guide  our  life.  At  home  In  the 
Soviet  Union  we  have  nothing.  There  are 
no  principles— only  what  the  Party  tells 
us." 

Wherever  we  went  he  was  accepted  as  my 
friend.  This  flrst  amazed  him.  but  also 
pleased  him  Immensely.  Such  a  terrific  con- 
trast from  the  Soviet  system  where  it  Is  still 
highly  dangerous  for  citizens  to  mix  socially 
with  Westerners. 

He  was  bitter  about  the  Soviet  regime. 
He  would  weep,  quite  literally,  when  he 
talked  about  Its  misdeeds  and  the  suSerlngs 
or  unhapplness  of  his  friends  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

At  the  very  end  of  his  Paris  trip  he  worried 
about  going  back.  He  knew  he  could  stay. 
I  shall  never  forget  that  day  when  I  picked 
up  Oleg  in  the  early  morning  for  a  drive 
to  the  airport  in  thick  fog.  Then  we  waited 
for  over  4  hours  for  the  plane  to  take  off. 
He  almost  stayed.  His  face  was  tense  with 
his  decision.  Finally  he  made  up  his  mind, 
turned  to  me  and  said,  "Oh  Grevllle,  I  must 
go  back.    I  have  more  work  to  do." 

KNEW  HE  WAS  WATCHXD 

It  was  then  July  1962,  and  he  knew  that 
the  state  security  was  watching  him.  He 
was  a  lonely  man  in  those  last  months  in 
Moecow.     What  a  burden  he  carried. 

The  more  I  knew  him,  the  more  I  realized 
that  Penkovsky  was  an  extraordinarily  high- 
minded  man.  He  did  what  he  did  because 
It  was  the  one  way  he,  as  an  individual, 
could  strike  back  at  a  system  that  had  de- 
based hlB  country.  I  never  saw  him  waiver 
from  this  basic  decision  from  the  moment  we 
flrst  met. 

He  had  thought  things  through  many 
months  before  I  flrst  made  contact  with  him. 
He  waa  willing  to  put  up  with  the  basic  de- 
ceptions of  spying  and  the  tremendous  strain 
of  this  lonely  life,  because  he  believed  In  a 
cause.  He  believed  simply  that  a  free  society 
should  emerge  In  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that 
It  could  only  come  by  toppling  the  only 
government  he  knew.    He  was  a  heroic  figure. 

I  shall  never  forget  him. 
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OUS     liAN     IK     TRX     KHKMIJW SPT     LXCTUKE 

BaoxroRT       Otjt — PeKnovsKT       Smuggled 
TKAnmto  Data  To  Waen  Amexica 

(By  Prank  Olbney) 

(A  Soviet  Spy 'a  Ouldebook  to  tbe  United 
StatM:  a  top-*«cret  lecture,  given  to  Soviet 
Intelligence  offlcera  In  Moacow  at  the  Mlll- 
tAry-DtplooMttlc  Academy,  by  Lt.  Col.  I.  E. 
Prlkhodko,  officially  tlUed:  "Characterlstlca 
of  Agent  Communlcatlona  and  of  Agent 
Handling  In  the  U.S.A.") . 

In  the  vaat  amount  of  intelligence  material 
which  Col.  Oleg  Penkovaky  imuggled  out  of 
Moaoow — Soviet  proeecutors  at  his  trial  In 
1903  themaelvea  admitted  he  had  passed  on 
5,000  aeparate  photographed  Items — Penkov- 
aky  apparently  thought  this  one  Item,  In 
particular,  should  receive  the  widest  dis- 
tribution. 

This  training  lecture  was  given  In  1961  to 
acquaint  Soviet  Intelligence  officers  with 
some  of  the  problems  and  opportunities  of 
espionage  in  the  United  States. 

SXBTED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

lU  author,  Lt.  Col.  I.  E.  Prlkhodko,  had 
himself  served  as  an  intelligence  officer  In 
New  Tork,  from  1952  to  1955,  under  "cover" 
of  a  poet  with  the  Soviet  Mission  to  the 
United  NaUona. 

Penkovsky  first  read  It  In  the  course  of  a 
briefing  session  In  Moscow  while  prepar- 
ing for  a  mission  to  the  United  States,  which 
was  later  canceled.  He  sent  It  along,  with 
the  papers,  as  "a  warning  to  the  American 
people"  of  the  extent  to  which  Soviet  espio- 
nage has  expanded.  In  fact,  formalized.  Its 
widespread  undercover  activities  In  the 
United  States. 

Although  the  language  of  the  Prlkhodko 
lecturs  Is  professorial.  Its  content  Is  hair 
rauing.  It  Is  literally  a  professional  working 
manual  for  Soviet  Intelligence  officers  in  the 
United  States,  complete  with  Instructions  on 
how  to  recruit  American  agents  to  do  their 
spying  work — a  most  sinister  variety  of  how- 
to-do- It  book. 

As  his  first  step.  Colonel  Prlkhodko  trlei 
to  give  hU  pupils — most  of  them  Soviet  In 
telllgence  officers  of  major's  or  lieutenant 
colonel's  rank — an  objective  Introduction  to 
the  strange  ways  and  customs  of  Americans. 
regarded  In  his  Soviet  classroom  as  virtually 
citizens  of  another  world. 

COllMtTNIST    CONTACT 

Although  Col.  Prlkhodko  was  trying  to  be 
objective.  hU  guidebook  is  a  weird  article 
with  observed  reality  constantly  being  con- 
fused with  the  necessity  to  Interpret  every- 
thing In  a  Communist  context  While  the 
colonel  finds  the  Americans,  on  the  one  hand, 
energetic,  enterprising,  and  open  jjeople,  re- 
sourceful, courageous  and  InduatrloXis.  they 
are  at  the  same  time  demoralized  by  bour- 
geoU  society  and  constantly  diverted  by  "mo- 
nopoUsU"  Into  spending  their  time  in  silly 
amusemenu  Instead  of  "medltaUve  and  de- 
UberaUve  activity." 

They  have  a  natural  love  of  freedom  and 
Independence,  but  they  are  always  swayed  by 
money  and  Indifferent  to  anything  not  con- 
nected with  buslneM. 

If  this  clinical  Soviet  appraisal  of  Ameri- 
cana Is  unintentionally  funny.  It  Is  also 
frlfhtenlng.  For  the  Soviet  InteUlgence  of- 
fieera  who  study  lectures  like  this  are  the 
very  men  the  Kremlin  relies  on  to  make 
eatlmatea  of  American  responses  to  Soviet 
actions. 

THE    LMCTVnm 

Agent  communications  and  agent  handling 
Involve  first  and  last  working  with  people, 
as  a  rule  from  the  bourgeois  world.  For 
this  work  to  be  successful.  It  U  necessary  that 
SoTlst  aacers  know  these  people  well,  their 
oharactoilstlos  and  their  personality  traits, 
and  tbe  political  and  economic  circumstances 
which  condition  thalr  behavior. 


In  the  recruitment  of  agents,  preference 
should  be  given  to  Americans  because  they 
are  highly  trusted  both  In  the  United  States 
and  In  the  countries  of  Europe.  It  ts  much 
easier  for  an  American  agent  to  deliver  mall 
for  the  "Center"  "l.e ,  Intelligence  head- 
quarters In  Moscow"  from  the  United  States 
to  one  of  the  West  European  countries  (a 
neutral  country  or  an  ally  of  the  United 
States)  and  mall  to  our  residencies  In  the 
United  States 

An  Intelligence  officer,  however,  who  does 
not  know  the  characteristics  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  or  who  neglects  those  aspects 
cannot  be  trusted  to  handle  and  control 
American  agents  working  for  us. 

TRArrS    STUDIED 

The  way  of  life,  customs,  temper,  de- 
meanor, and  personality  traits  of  Americans 
have  specific  slgntflcance.  Most  Americans 
are  energetic,  enterprising,  and  open  people, 
with  a  great  sense  of  humor. 

They  can  be  described  as  having  business 
acumen  and  as  being  resourceful,  coura- 
geous, and  Industrious. 

The  overall  situatl-n  and  the  absolute 
power  of  money  in  the  United  States  arouses 
Just  one  desire  In  many  people — to  make 
more  money 

In  describing  a  person,  Amerlc.ins  often 
tt^e  the  expression,  "He  knows  how  to  make 
money."  which  means  that  such  a  person 
has  a  lot  of  money. 

The  other  side  of  the  question,  specifically 
Where  the  money  comes  from  or  how  It  Is 
"made,"  Is  not.  as  a  rule,  of  Interest  to  any- 
body. 

It  can  be  said  that  Americans  encourage 
any  method  of  getting  rich. 

American  bourgeois  propaganda  tries  In 
every  way  to  convince  the  population  that 
anyone  can  make  money  If  he  Is  sufficiently 
resourceful. 

Such  a  one-sided  upbringing  engenders  In 
some  of  the  people  an  indifference  to  every- 
thing unconnected  with  bu.slness,  profits, 
and  gain.  The  American  love  of  money  can 
be  exploited  by  paying  an  agent  for  his  work 
In  order  to  increa.se  his  personal  interest  In 
working  for  us. 

Payments  must  be  prompt  and  equitable. 
This  disciplines  the  agent  and  Improves  the 
Soviet  officer's  authority 

To  encourage  an  agent,  monthly  payments 
are  Increased  or  bonuses,  awards,  or  valu- 
able gifts  are  given 

Thus,  for  example,  agent  B,  who  was  on 
a  monthly  salary,  reduced  his  production 
appreciably.  His  attendance  at  meetings  and 
visits  to  dead  drops  were  Irregular  Despite 
rebukes  by  the  intelligence  officer,  the  agent's 
work  did  not  Improve. 

The  Intelligence  officer  decided  that  he 
would  have  to  use  material  Inducement. 
With  the  Center's  permission  he  began  to 
pay  the  agent  only  for  those  months  dur- 
ing which  the  agent  actually  worked  and 
performed    his    operational    activities. 

Soon  B  realized  that  further  backsliding 
would  result  only  In  the  lass  of  all  his  extra 
Income.  He  began  to  perform  his  tasks  more 
efficiently. 

An  American's  circle  of  Interests  Is  often 
rather  small.  Many  Americana  do  not  read 
books.  Their  main  Interest  lies  In  advertise- 
ments, sports  news,  and  cartoons;  on  the 
front  pages  they  only  glance  at  the  large 
sensational  headlines. 

Oenerally  8p>eaklng,  bourgeois  society  de- 
moralizes people. 

Every  American  family  tries  to  save  money 
for  a  rainy  day;  therefore  a  certain  amount  is 
set  aside  from  each  pay  check. 

Wall  Street  does  everything  possible  to 
keep  Americans  from  devoting  their  free  time 
to  meditation  and  deliberation.  Movies, 
cheap  concerts,  boxing,  parks,  horse  races, 
baseball,  football,  restaurants — all  these  are 
used  to  divert  the  masses  from  the  realities 
around  them. 


In  general,  an  American's  wants  consist  of 
having  his  own  automobile,  a  comfortable 
apartment,  and  a  good  time.  Most  Ameri- 
cans, both  men  and  women,  smoke. 

CONCERNED    OVEB    CLOTHES 

Americans  are  very  concerned  about  clothes 
and  outward  appearances.  They  try  always 
to  have  a  clean  suit,  well  pressed  with  a 
good  crease  In  the  trousers,  a  clean  shirt,  and 
shoes  well  polished.  They  send  their  suite 
regularly  to  the  cleaner  and  their  shirts  to 
the  laundry,  both  of  which  are  everywhere 
In  the  United  States.  It  Is  customary  to 
change  white  shirts  and  socks  dally. 

It  should  b«  noted,  therefore,  than  an  In- 
telligence officer  who  has  an  outwardly 
slovenly  appearance  will  not  command 
respect  from  an  American  agent. 

In  American  clothing,  light  colors  pre- 
dominate. Americans  like  loose-fitting  shoes, 
as  a  rule  one  or  two  sizes  larger  than  neces- 
sary. 

In  his  free  time,  when  not  at  work,  and 
especially  during  the  summer,  the  American 
wears  sports  clothes:  light  trousers,  short- 
sleeved  shirts,  no  necktie.  Sunglasses  are  In 
common  use. 

Outside  the  office  an  American's  behavior 
Is  free  and  relaxed.  Many  Americans  like 
to  keep  their  hands  in  their  pockets  and  chew 
gum. 

Americana  listen  to  the  weather  forecast 
and.  If  bad  weather  Is  predicted,  they  take 
an  umbrella  and  raincoat;  Americans  do  not 
wear  rubbers.  Both  men  and  women  use 
umbrellas.  Thus,  before  going  to  a  meeting. 
an  Intelligence  officer  should  listen  to  the 
weather  forecast  and.  If  necessary,  take  an 
umbrella  or  a  raincoat. 

TIME    SPENT    IN    BARS 

Americans  like  to  spend  their  time  In  bars. 
Many  bars  have  no  tables.  Customers  sit 
on  high  round  stools  next  to  the  bar.  As  a 
rule,  bars  do  not  provide  snacks  or  hot  dishes. 
One  can  order  only  drinks:  whisky,  gin,  beer, 
etc. 

In  order  not  to  attract  undue  attention, 
the  intelligence  officer  must  know  how  to  or- 
der sufficiently  well.  It  Is  not  enough,  for 
example,  to  ask,  "Olve  me  a  glass  of  beer  " 
It  Is  also  necessary  to  name  the  brand  of  beer. 
"Schlltz,"  "Rhelngold,"  etc.  For  the  cus- 
tomers' amusement,  most  proprietors  Install 
a  television  set  In  a  corner  above  the  bar. 
Customers  often  sit  over  a  single  glass  of  beer 
for  several  hours  watching  television  pro- 
grams. 

American  drugstores,  especially  in  large 
cities,  have  almost  become  department  stores. 
Therefore  they  are  never  without  customers. 
Drugstores  can  be  used  to  hold  short  meet- 
ings with  agents,  as  well  as  for  other  agent 
activities,  e.g.,  signaling,  clandestine  phone 
calls. 

Even  American  movie  theaters  are  distinc- 
tive. Most  movie  theaters  In  large  cities  are 
open  from  12  noon  to  1  am.  Moviegoers 
enter  as  soon  as  they  get  their  tickets,  and 
they  may  take  any  unoccupied  seat.  Films 
are  shown  continuously.  Americans  are  not 
content  with  only  a  single  feature.  There- 
fore, movie  theater  proprietors  show  two 
films,  one  after  the  other,  which  last  3  to  4 
hours. 

Intelligence  officers  can  make  extensive 
use  of  movie  theaters  when  organizing  agent 
communications  by  spending  a  certain 
amount  of  time  in  them  before  a  meeting 
The  fact  Is  that  there  are  few  people  in  most 
movie  theaters,  especially  on  weekdays  dur- 
ing working  hours. 

OOLr  C017RSE  MEZTTNGS 

Golf  U  the  most  popular  sport  among  the 
well  to  do  in  the  United  States.  Agent 
meetings  can  be  held  at  golf  courses  as  easily 
Bjs  In  other  athletic  clubs.  During  the  week 
there  are  very  few  people  at  the  golf  courses 
On  weekdays  the  Intelligence  officer  and  hH 
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agent  can  arrive  at  the  golf  course  (prefer- 
ably at  different  times,  20  to  30  minutes 
apart),  each  can  begin  to  play  alone,  and  at 
a  prevlou.sly  designated  time  can  meet  at,  let 
us  say.  the  16th  hole  or  at  some  other  hole 
(there  is  a  total  of  18  holes). 

Saturdays  and  Sundays  are  less  suitable 
days  for  holding  agent  meetings  at  golf 
courses  because  on  these  days  many  players 
gather,  tournaments  are  held,  and  single 
play  Is  not  permitted.  Golf  courses  are 
found  on  the  edges  of  wooded  areas  or  parks 
in  broken  terrain  where  there  are  many  hid- 
den areas.  These  hidden  areas  are  the  best 
places  for  holding  meetings.  In  some  cases, 
meetings  can  be  held  In  clubhoxise 
restaurants. 

To  hold  successful  meetings  at  a  golf 
course,  one  should  learn  the  conditions  there 
ahead  of  time.  A  basic  requirement  is  to 
know  the  game  and  how  to  play  it.  There- 
fore students  should  learn  this  game  while 
still  here  In  Moscow  at  the  academy. 

Golf  club  membership  Is  rather  expensive, 
however.  Also,  not  all  clubs  are  equally  ac- 
cessible to  our  Intelligence  officers.  It  is 
even  difficult  for  local  residents,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  foreigners,  to  get  Into  some  golf  clubs, 
if  they  do  not  have  a  certain  position  In 
society. 

With  club  memberships  so  difficult  to  ob- 
tain it  is  advisable  to  use  public  golf  courses. 

The  technical  knowledge  of  the  average 
American  Is  rather  high.  In  his  everyday 
life  he  makes  wide  use  of  machines,  equip- 
ment, and  Instruments.  Therefore  the  train- 
ing of  an  American  agent  In  operational 
technology  Is  all  the  easier. 

Yet  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  na- 
tional characteristics  of  American  agents  are 
such  that  they  are  often  careless  In  their 
operations.  Americans  make,,  poor  consplra. 
tors.  They  therefore  need  extremely  careful 
briefing. 

When  necessary,  the  IntelUgence  officer 
must  brief  the  agent  on  how  to  smuggle  ma- 
terial out  of  an  Installation,  how  to  return 
it  undetected,  and  how  to  reproduce  the  ma- 
terial at  home  or  at  work.  It  Is  very  Impor- 
tant that  our  American  agents  know  how  to 
develop  proper  and  plausible  cover  stories 
for  their  extra  Income  and  for  their  periodic 
absences. 

The  Soviet  Intelligence  officer  can  skill- 
fully put  to  use  such  American  traits  as 
efficiency,  resourcefulness,  boldness,  and  per- 
severance. These  will  help  an  American 
agent  to  carry  out  operational  tasks  and  to 
exploit  his  operational  capabilities  fully. 

Americans,  to  a  larger  degree  than  repre- 
sentatives of  many  other  peoples,  have  a 
natural  love  of  freedom  and  Independence, 
and  do  not  like  discipline.  The  officer  must 
respect  this  characteristic  and  not  resort  to 
open  pressure  on  the  agent. 

Realizing  that  the  majority  of  Americans 
are  open,  straightforward,  and  happy  people 
with  a  great  sense  of  humor,  the  Intelligence 
officer  can  prepare  for  and  conduct  a  con- 
versation with  an  agent  that  Is  not  dull  but 
lively  and  witty. 

When  preparing  for  a  meeting  he  must 
try  to  anticipate  the  agent's  questions,  pre- 
pare good  answers  to  them,  and  at  the  meet- 
ing to  answer  the  agent  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  agent  will  feel  that  the  intelligence 
officer  Is  being  frank  with  him. 

Americans,  like  other  people,  are  patriots. 
They  are  proud  of  their  country's  achleve- 
nients;  they  honor  their  national  heroes, 
Md  value  their  cultural  monuments. 

Therefore  the  IntelUgence  officer  must  be 
careful  not  to  Indiscriminately  criticize 
talngs  American,  but  must  remember  that 
an  unfortunate  statement,  for  example, 
about  some  popular  U.S.  President  (George 
Washington,  Abraham  Uncoln,  Thomas  Jef- 
feson)  might  offend  the  agent.  A  negative 
™«ult  might  also  come  from  an  officer's  un- 
•"•"atlng  American  culture. 
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IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  15,  1965] 
Our   Man   in   the  Kremlin — How   Russian 

Agents  Communicate  With  Spies  in  the 

United  States 

(By  Prank  Glbney) 

One  of  the  most  significant  documents 
which  Col.  Oleg  Penkovsky  managed  to 
smuggle  out  of  Moscow  to  the  West  was  the 
top-secret  lecture  given  by  Lt.  Col.  I.  E. 
Prlkhodko  to  a  select  audience  of  Soviet  In- 
telligence officers  In  Moscow,  In   1961. 

Titled  "Characteristics  of  Agent  Commu- 
nications and  Agent  Handling  In  the  United 
States,"  the  lecture  Is  nothing  less  than  a 
detailed  Instruction  manual  for  the  use  of 
Soviet  spies  and  their  American  agents.  In 
spying  on  U.S.  secrets. 

Probably  never  In  the  history  of  espionage 
has  a  document  like  this  ever  been  surfaced 
to  public  view. 

In  yesterday's  excerpt  from  the  Prlkhodko 
lecture,  the  Soviet  "American  expert,"  who 
had  once  done  spying  work  In  New  York 
under  cover  of  his  nominal  work  as  a  Soviet 
U.N.  delegation  member,  gave  his  Moscow 
listeners  an  outline  of  American  national 
characteristics,  with  special  reference  to  the 
virtues  and  defects  of  Americans  In  espionage 
work. 

The  following  excarpt  goes  Into  the  details 
of  how  Soviet  intelligence  spies  In  the 
United  States,  the  signals  Soviet  officers 
use,  the  places  they  like  to  meet  their  agents, 
the  methods  they  use  to  avoid  surveillance 
and  detection  by  the  FBI. 

THE    LECTURE 

Under  modern  conditions,  when  the  U.S.A., 
as  the  principal  imperialist  power,  Is  prepar- 
ing to  unleash  a  surprise  war  with  the  mass 
employment  of  nuclear /missile  weapons,  the 
basic  task  of  our  strategic  agent  intelligence 
Is  to  eive  early  warning  of  U.S.  preparations 
for  an  armed  attack  against  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
other  socialist  countries. 

In  view  of  the  probable  nature  of  a  future 
war.  an  Important  task  Is  the  systematic 
collection  of  the  most  complete  data  on  the 
following  questions: 

1.  The  locations  of  U.S.  missile  bases,  de- 
pots for  nuclear  weapons,  plants  producing 
atomic  weapons  and  missiles  of  various  des- 
ignations, scientific  research  Institutes,  and 
laboratories  developing  and  perfecting  wea- 
pons of  mass  destruction. 

2.  Information  as  to  the  nature  and  re- 
sults of  scientific  research  work  In  the  field 
of  creating  new  models  of  nuclear  and  mis- 
sile weapons  and  Improving  existing  ones. 

3.  The  status  of  antiaircraft  defense.  In- 
cluding the  entire  radar  detection  and  warn- 
ing system. 

4.  The  plans  of  U.S.  military  commanders 
on  the  use  of  nuclear  missile  weapons. 

5.  U.S.  military  preparations  in  the  vari- 
ous theaters  of  operations. 

If  the  imperialists  unleash  a  war,  the 
United  States  will  be  the  target  of  a  crush- 
ing retaliatory  strike  causing  damage  to  all 
the  most  important  political  and  economic 
centers  of  that  country.  The  most  Impor- 
tant tack  of  Intelligence  is  the  prompt  re- 
porting of  objectives  in  the  United  States 
against  which  we  plan  to  carry  out  the  first 
strikes. 

Soviet  intelligence,  therefore,  should  adopt 
timely  measures  to  guarantee  the  security  of 
Its  intelligence  net.  To  achieve  this  It  Is 
necessary  to  disperse  our  operating  "resi- 
dences" and  to  move  some  valuable  single 
agents  some  distance  outside  the  limits  of 
large  cities.  As  for  agent  nets  engaged  In 
collecting  Intelligence  on  atomic  and  missile 
bases,  they  should  preferably  consist  of  In- 
dividual sources  equipped  with  radio  having 
direct  communications  with  the  "Center"  in 
Moscow. 

meeting  vulnerable 

A  meeting  between  intelligence  officer  and 
agent  is  one  of  the  most  vulnerable  means 
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of  communications.  Therefore,  In  organiz- 
ing meetings,  our  Intelligence  officers  must 
anticipate  everything  In  order  to  guarantee 
security. 

In  the  United  States  where  the  counter- 
intelligence effort  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  Is  highly  developed,  planning 
and  preparation  for  a  meeting  are  of  the 
greatest  Importance.  In  planning  a  meeting 
one  should  give  the  greatest  consideration  to 
the  characteristics  of  the  American  people 
and  of  the  country,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  the  working  and  family  situation 
of  the  agent,  his  capabilities,  etc. 

Meetings  should  be  varied  as  to  time  of 
day,  days  of  the  week,  and  dates  of  the 
month.  For  example,  meetings  should  not 
be  held  on  the  fifth  day  of  each  month,  on 
Wednesday  of  every  week,  or  consistently  at 
8  p  m..  because  such  consistency  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  an  Intelligence  officer  makes  the 
work  of  American  counterintelligence  easier. 

Under  present  working  conditions  In  the 
United  States,  one  should  start  for  a  meeting 
not  Liter  than  2  to  3  hours  before  the  sched- 
uled time,  and  establish  a  good  "cover"  Ktory 
for  the  meeting. 

For  example:  An  Intelligence  officer  In  the 
United  States  had  a  Sunday  meeting  sched- 
uled for  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  After 
breakf:i.Ft  he  took  his  family  fcr  a  walk  In 
the  park  He  usually  took  such  a  walk  every 
Sunday.    On  the  way.  he  invited  a  friend 

The  two  families  chose  some  benches  in 
the  park  and  talked  and  glanced  through 
newspapers  and  magazines  which  tliev  had 
bought  at  a  stand  while  the  children  played 
nearby,  "niey  all  visited  the  zoo  together, 
and  they  also  looked  at  some  monuments. 

While  passing  a  movie  theater,  they  looked 
at  the  advertising  display  and  declde<l  to  see 
the  new  film.  They  all  went  inside.  The 
Intelligence  officer,  who  had  a  meeting  sched- 
uled with  an  agent,  quickly  departed  through 
a  side  door  and  left  for  the  meeting  site  along 
a  previously  selected  route.  The  meeting 
was  succes.^ful.  Toward  evening  the  Intelli- 
gence offl.er  and  his  f:imily  returned  home 
after  a  restful  Sunday. 

RENDEZVOUS     AT     NIGHT 

Most  meetlngb  are  held  in  the  evening 
however.  As  a  rule,  the  agent  does  not  work 
in  the  evening  and  does  not  have  to  ask  per- 
mission of  his  boss  to  leave.  In  addition, 
evenings  provide  the  greatest  security.  It  Is 
not  recommended,  however,  to  hold  meetings 
In  a  park,  because,  unlike  Europeans,  Amer- 
icans visit  p,irks  only  during  the  day. 

At  the  approach  of  darkness  nobody  usee 
the  parks.  At  that  time  of  the  day  only 
criminal  elements  and  persons  who  are 
mentally  ill  can  be  found  in  the  parks.  In 
the  press  one  can  find  special  warnings  con- 
cerning the  danger  in  going  to  parks  in  the 
evening.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  news- 
papers to  publish  detailed  accounts  of  rapes 
and  murders  which  were  committed  In  the 
parks  during  the  night 

In  choosing  a  meeting  place,  it  Is  necessarv 
of  course  to  consider  the  character  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  and.  above  all.  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  area.  As  a  whole,  condi- 
tions In  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington, for  example,  are  favorable  for  the 
organization  of  agent  communications. 

The  existence  of  a  subway  in  New  York 
helps  In  locating  different  places  in  the  city. 
It  should  be  borne  In  mind,  however,  that 
the  subway  system  there  Is  quite  compli- 
cated and  It  should  be  studied  carefully  be- 
fore planning  to  use  It  for  operational 
purposes. 

In  New  York  it  is  easy  to  establish  a  cover 
story  for  going  downtown  either  during  the 
day  or  at  night,  because  New  York  has  many 
public  places.  Skillful  use  of  transportation 
facilities  makes  It  possible  to  make  a  good 
check  for  the  detection  of  surveillance. 
Finally,   an   Intelligence   officer   who   speaks 
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with  ftn  accent  In  New  York  \m  qult«  accept- 
ftbto  ilnce  a  large  aegment  of  tlie  clty'a  popu- 
lation apeaka  with  an  accent. 

On  the  other  hand  the  organization  and 
utUlaatlon  oX  agent  communlcatlona  in 
Waahlngton  are  full  of  dUBcultlea  becauae  of 
the  dty'a  amall  alxe,  Ita  limited  number  of 
public  placea,  no  aubwaya,  and  an  Inadequate 
public  tranaportatlon  syatem,  especially  In 
the  auburba. 

tmr  Toax  paoBUoa 

DUTerencea  exUt  not  only  among  the  sec- 
tlona  and  cltlea  of  the  United  SUtes,  but  alao 
^mnng  different  aectlona  of  cltlea,  often  with- 
in the  very  aame  boroxigh  or  area. 

For  example,  let  ua  take  iCanhattan,  which 
ta  the  buslneea  area  of  New  York.  Negro  Har- 
jam  la  unaultable  for  the  organization  of 
agent  communications  In  Manhattan.  It  is 
located  north  of  Central  Park,  and  the  Chl- 
naee  quarter,  located  downtown,  is  alao 
difficult  for  agents.  Extreme  squalor  dl*- 
Ungitlahea  the  Chlneae  quarter.  A  properly 
draased  person  will  stand  out  sharply  there. 

Am  for  Negro  Harlem,  white  people  croea 
It  only  by  automobile.  A  white  person  Is 
unsafe  there,  because  the  Negroes  regard 
eTery  white  person  who  conies  there  as  a 
curiosity  seeker  who  came  to  view  tbem  much 
aa  people  go  to  the  aoo  to  view  the  animals 
In  cages. 

We  do  not  recommend  that  meetings  be 
held  In  the  area  between  42d  and  34th 
Streets.  Thla  la  the  busiest  part  of  mid- 
town  and  therefore  haa  the  widest  coverage 
by  the  police  and  by  counterintelligence. 

Likewise,  It  la  unadvlsable  to  bold  meet- 
ings In  the  vicinity  of  the  VJi.  BuUdlng 
(along  the  shore  of  the  East  River,  between 
43d  and  48th  Streets),  near  buildings  of  the 
permanent  representations  of  varlovia  coun- 
tries to  the  U.N.  and.  above  all,  the  delega- 
tloiu  to  the  W.  of  representations  of  So- 
cialist countries  (tbe  representation  of  the 
r;.S.SJt.  to  the  United  Nations  is  located  at 
680  Park  Avenue),  nor  In  the  vicinity  of 
large  banks,  Jewelry  stores,  etc. 

WASRINGTOM   DKTAnj 

In  Washington,  meetings  should  not  be 
held  In  the  central  part  of  the  city,  where 
congressional  buildings,  the  White  House, 
departmental  buildings,  and  other  govern- 
mental offices,  large  banks,  stores,  and  res- 
taurants are  located.  Neither  should  they 
be  held  on  the  main  streets  of  the  city 
or  In  areas  where  foreign  embassies  and. 
especially,  the  embassies  of  the  U.S.SJi.  and 
other  countries  of  the  Socialist  camp  are  lo- 
cated. Meetings  should  also  not  be  held  In 
areas  near  military  objectives  or  In  the  Negro 
district. 

Oenerally,  an  operation  can  be  compro- 
mised through  tbe  Improper  selection  of  a 
meeting  site.  For  example,  an  Intelligence 
officer,  wbo  did  not  know  the  city  well, 
once  selected  a  meeting  place  with  an  agent 
on  a  street  comer  In  the  evening.  A  large 
bank  stood  on  this  comer. 

The  Intelligence  officer  arrive  for  the 
meeting  exactly  at  the  appointed  time.  The 
agent  was  late.  The  Intelligence  officer  was 
there  for  less  than  2  minutes  when  a  police- 
man approached,  asked  him  what  he  was 
doing  there,  and  requested  him  to  move 
along.  The  IntelUgtence  officer  had  to  leave 
quickly.  In  addition,  two  plalnclothesmen 
followed  him  until  be  entered  a  subway  sta- 
tion.   The  meeting  was  not  held. 

New  York  and  Waahlngton  have  numer- 
ons  restaurants,  many  of  them  representing 
different  nationalities.  Each  restaurant  has 
Ita  own  distinctive  characteristics.  One  may 
speetallae  In  steaks  (the  most  expensive 
•teaks  are  sirloin  and  T-bone  steak)  another 
Is  ssafood;  some  restaurants  hare  orchestras, 
othsn  heve  not.  Before  selecting  a  certain 
reeteurant  as  a  meeting  site,  one  should 
learn  everything  about  the  restaurant:  the 
of  sarvloe.  the  type  of  c\istomera, 


whether  It  has  a  bad  reputation  with  the 
police,  etc. 

It  Is  the  practice  In  all  restaurants  to  tip 
tbe  waitress  10  percent  of  the  amount  shown 
on  the  check. 

Depending  on  the  nature  of  the  agent 
operation,  the  officer  and  agent  may  sit  at 
the  same  table  and  hold  the  meeting  during 
dinner.  Or  they  may  sit  at  separate  tables, 
keeping  only  visual  contact,  for  the  purpose 
of  exchanging  prearranged  signals. 

AVom   THE    PHESS 

American  stores  periodically  hold  sales  of 
their  merchandise  at  lowered  prices.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  sale  a  large  number  of 
people  usually  gather  at  the  store.  In  their 
efforts  to  advertise  the  sale,  the  proprietors 
invite  newspaper  photographers  to  the 
opening  of  the  sale  To  avoid  being  caught 
by  the  photographer's  lens,  our  intelligence 
officers  and  members  of  their  families  should 
not  visit  the  store  during  the  beginning  of 
tbe  sale. 

In  New  York  there  are  no  ticket  collec- 
tors on  the  subway.  The  ticket  office  does 
not  sell  tickets  but  only  metal  tokens  which 
cost  15  cents.  In  passing  through  the  re- 
volving gate  at  the  entrance,  the  passenger 
Inserts  the  token  In  a  special  slot. 

An  Intelligence  officer  should  always  have 
several  tokens  with  him.  especially  on  the 
day  of  a  meeting,  so  as  not  to  waste  any 
time  In  buying  them  at  the  subway  en- 
trance. 

It  Is  hard  to  imagine  how  agent  communi- 
cations would  be  conducted  In  New  York 
without  using  the  subway,  which,  despite  Its 
complexity,  facilitates  one's  orientation  in 
the  city.  It  also  affords  a  convenient  place 
to  check  on  the  existence  or  absence  of  sur- 
veillance. In  some  cases.  Inadequate  knowl- 
edge of  the  subway  system  has  forced  officers 
to  cancel  meetings  with  their  agents. 

Buses  also  operate  without  conductors. 
The  driver  allows  the  entrance  and  departure 
of  passengers,  makes  change,  and  hands  out 
transfers  (at  the  request  of  the  passenger). 
He  gives  change  for  bills  but  only  up  to  $5. 
Thus  the  intelligence  officer  must  always  be 
certain  that  he  has  small  change  or  $1  bills. 
A  taxi  can  be  stopped  anywhere;  this  la 
done  merely  by  waving  the  hand  or  by  loudly 
shouting.  "Taxi"  when  an  empty  one 
passes. 

The  driver  writes  In  his  log  the  place  a 
fare  entered  the  taxi,  the  place  he  got  out. 
and  the  time.  Therefore,  an  intelligence  offi- 
cer must  never  take  a  taxi  directly  to  the 
meeting  place. 

There  are  many  companies  In  the  United 
States  which  rent  cars.  Use  of  rented  cars 
in  the  organization  of  agent  communications 
is  recommended,  because  this  has  a  number 
of  advantages.  For  instance,  an  intelligence 
officer  can  drive  to  the  city  In  his  own  car, 
check  for  surveillance,  and  then  leave  it  In  a 
suitable  area  or  in  a  parking  lot.  He  can 
then  complete  his  Job  in  a  rented  car.  This 
makes  the  work  of  the  American  counter- 
intelligence service  more  difficult. 

USE  or  DEAD  DBOPS 

Dead  drops  (I.e.  hiding  places  where  ma- 
terial can  be  left  for  prearranged  pickups) 
are  extensively  used  for  communication  vrtth- 
In  agent  nets,  or  with  Individual  agents. 

Stationary  dead  drops  are  selected  or  spe- 
cially prepared  In  parks  and  squares.  In  trees, 
in  the  ground,  in  fences.  In  benches,  in  monu- 
ments. In  public  buildings,  and  beyond  popu- 
lated places  such  as  forests,  fields,  seashores, 
rlverbanks.  etc. 

In  selecting  and  preparing  a  "dead  drop"  In 
a  park,  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  num- 
ber of  American  parks  (for  example.  Central 
Park  In  New  York)  have  many  squirrels 
which  can  destroy  the  "dead  drop"  (especially 
in  hollow  trees)    and  carry  off  our  material. 

The  United  States  has  up  to  2,000  dally 
newspapers  with  a  circulation  of  about  57 
million    and    more    than    7,000    magadnee. 


Both  newspapers  and  magazines  give  consid. 
erable  space  to  advertisements  and  all  kinds 
of  announcements.  Newspaper  companies 
receive  sizable  profits  from  advertisements 
and  announcements  and  therefore  accept 
them  very  readily. 

Advertisements  published  in  American 
newspapers  differ  greatly  In  content  and  In 
length.  The  most  common  ones  deal  with 
the  sale  and  rental  of  living  quarters,  the 
sale  of  personal  effects,  employment  oppor- 
tunities, announcements  of  weddings,  di- 
vorces, births,  and  deaths,  the  loss  of  valu- 
ables and  pets,  etc.  Below  are  several  sam- 
ples of  advertisements  which  could  be  used 
in  intelligence  work.  (Following  samples 
appear  In  English.) 

"POSrriON     WANTED 

"Housework:  Mature  Colombian  maid 
sp>eaklng  a  little  English  will  give  consider- 
able care  to  children  or  Invalid  lady:  do  effi- 
cient general  housework.  $2&-$30  per  week, 
Exeter  4-0482.  7-10  p  m. 

"DOMESTIC     EMPLOYMENT 

"Chauffeur,  white — wanted.  Age  35,  mar- 
ried. 12  years  experience.  Intelligent,  alert, 
neat.     Fordham  4-7457  before  noon." 

"PUBLIC    NOTICES    AND    COMMERCIAL    NOTICES 

"My  wife.  Jane  Smith  Doe,  has  left  my  bed 
and  board.  I  am  no  longer  responsible  for 
her  debts.  John  Doe,  17  Leslie  Lane.  Dobbe 
Ferry.  N.Y." 

One  can  see  from  these  examples  that 
many  advertisements  can  be  adapted  quite 
easily  to  the  transmittal  of  information. 
Among  the  code  words  which  can  be  used 
are:  the  names  or  description  of  a  lost  arti- 
cle: a  description  of  the  circumstances;  the 
place  and  time  It  was  lost:  the  size  of  tbe 
reward  for  returning  the  valuable  or  pet;  etc. 

Illegal  residences  have  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  make  use  of  the  press  In  arranging 
agent  communications.  Residences  under 
cover  may  use  the  press  on  a  lesser  scale,  pri- 
marily to  transmit  Information  or  signals 
from  agent  to  Intelligence  officer.  On  the 
whole,  the  United  States  presents  favorable 
conditions  for  the  use  of  the  press  for  intel- 
ligence work. 

A  sum  of  money  is  paid  to  place  an  adver- 
tisement or  some  kind  of  announcement  in 
the  press.  The  text  of  these  advertisements 
win  contain  a  prearranged  coded  secret 
message. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  specific  features 
of  the  country  enables  one  to  select  the  most 
natural  signals.  For  example  one  of  our  In- 
telligence officers  called  an  agent  for  an  intro- 
ductory meeting  by  sending  the  newspaper 
Washington  Dally  News  to  bis  apartment. 
The  intelligence  officer  went  to  the  city, 
made  a  careful  check,  and  then  called  the 
newspaper  office  from  a  public  telephone  and 
asked  them  to  start  delivery  on  the  next  day 
to  the  address  he  gave  them  (the  agent's 
address).  A  week  after  delivery  started,  the 
agent  appeared  at  the  prearranged  meeting 
place. 

Radio  communications  provide  the  most 
rapid  means  for  transmitting  orders  and  in- 
struction from  the  center. 

Because  of  our  distance  from  the  United 
States,  should  the  need  arise,  we  can  set  up 
radio  relay  stations  which  can  be  located  on 
ships,  submarines,  and  aircraft.  We  also 
must  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  in  the 
not  too  distant  future  we  can  Install  a  radio 
station  on  an  earth  satellite. 

In  certain  special  situations,  we  might 
consider  the  possibility  of  getting  a  courier  to 
the  American  mainland  by  submarine.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
United  States  shore  defenses  are  stronger 
than  those  of  other  countries  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  Therefore  one  should  not 
always  attempt  to  land  an  agent  directly  In 
the  United  States.  At  times  It  Is  possible  to 
send  mall  to  a  third  country  (for  example. 
Mexico)  and  then  deliver  It  overland  to  tbe 
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United  States.     Mall  sent  In  this  manner  can 
be  placed  In  the  center's  dead  drops. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  12,  1965] 

West's  Spies  Active,  Wynne  Hints 

(By  Flora  LewU) 

New  York,  November  11.— The  Englishman 
who  was  freed  from  a  Moscow  JaU  In  exchange 
for  Soviet  Spy  Gordon  Lonsdale  today  Indi- 
cated that  there  are  top  Western  spies  now 
lunctionlng  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Orevllle  Wynne,  who  served  as  contact  for 
Western  intelligence  with  Soviet  State  Se- 
curity Col.  Oleg  Penkovsky,  appeared  at 
a  press  conference  here  to  help  launch  the 
"Penkovsky  Papers."  The  book,  now  being 
serialized  In  the  Washington  Poet,  Is  said 
to  be  Penkovsky's  memoirs  smuggled  to  the 
West  before  the  writer  was  convicted  of  spy- 
ing and  executed  In  Russia. 

Wynne  was  arrested  In  Hungary  10  days 
after  Penkovsky  was  arrested  In  Moscow 
The  Englishman  was  taken  to  Russia  Im- 
mediately, tried,  sentenced  to  8  years  in 
prison  but  sent  home  after  18  months  in 
return  for  Lonsdale. 

He  spoke  with  ardent  admiration  for  Pen- 
kovsky, whose  main  aim  in  providing  valua- 
ble Information  to  the  West  was  "to  prevent 
s  war,"  Wynne  said. 

"There  are  other  people  like  him,"  he  said, 
"But.  of  course,  you  don't  hear  about  them 
until  they  get  caught." 

Penkovsky  "was  in  the  holy  of  holies  and 
he  blew  it  sky  high,"  Wynne  said,  describing 
his  late  friend's  importance.  "They  (the 
Russians)  haven't  recovered  yet  and  they 
won't  for  a  long  time."  Wynne  said  he  did 
not  believe  that  Russians  were  aware  of  his 
own  real  role  In  the  espionage  link  despite 
his  prison  interrogation  and  learned  the 
story  only  when  he  came  back  and  made 
public  disclosures.  He  is  v(Titing  bis  ovro 
book  about  the  affair. 

Lonsdale,  now  back  In  Russia  has  also 
published  a  book  about  his  activities  in  the 
West,  Wynne  said  this  extraordinary  change 
in  Soviet  policy  against  discussing  Moscow's 
intelligence  activities  was  almost  certainly 
provoked  by  word  that  the  "Penkovsky 
Papers"  would  be  published. 

Lonsdale's  book  naturally  puts  Soviet 
espionage  in  a  good  light  while  the  "Pen- 
kovsky Papers"  does  exactly  the  opposite. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  12.  1965] 

PxNKovsKT's  Fellow  Spy  Hails  His  Service 

to  West 

(By  MaxFrankel) 

Oleg  V.  Penkovsky's  service  to  the  capital- 
ist world— considerable  while  he  lived  and 
«tlU  unfinished  In  death— reached  a  pecu- 
niary culmination  here  yesterday. 

The  mysterious  forces  of  espionage  and  the 
oDvious  forces  of  commerce  Joined  to  pro- 
mote a  book  that  purports  to  be  the  secret 
^nai  Of  Colonel  Penkovsky,  the  West's 
DMt-piaced  Moscow  spy  in  memory.  Thus 
ttey  produced  yet  another  extraordinary 
"lapter    In    an    extraordinary    but   slippery 

ex^!,?.H^,  expression  of  regret  that  the 
«ecuted  colonel  was  unfortunately  "not  VTlth 
«.  the  publishers  of  the  book,  Doubleday  &. 
O^.  presented  the  next  best  pitchman,  Ore- 
™e  Wynne,  Just  19  months  out  of  a  Soviet 
iSl  a°ndll62°"**'*  "^"'^  "^^"^  Penkovsky  In 

r£t^^r^\^^^''  ^"^  ^^  a°1  curled 
Mto  -^^  J"^*  *^  ^°°^  "  »«le  like  the 

not  t^       ,?''  *'"'»«"<=  narrative  but,  so  as 

held  hoT     ^"'  °^'  "  ye*  unwritten  book, 

bSn^^  i""**  °'  ^^  °^°  '^°'-y  °^  7  years  of 
"usiness   Journeys    in    Communist    Europe. 

PENKOVSKY'S   FEAT   PRAISED 

AtlantTf  ♦^^^P/'  ^°^e^-er.  to  have  flown  the 
«iantlc  to  help  drum  up  business  for  the 
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Penkovsky  papers,  to  be  published  Friday, 
because,  he  said,  he  wished  to  call  attention 
to  a  courageous  man,  to  his  warning  that 
the  West  mtist  show  strength  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  the  Importance  of  their  Joint 
venture  In  espionage. 

"If  It  hadn't  been  for  Penkovsky,  you 
would  have  had  more  than  a  blackout  In 
this  fine  city,"  Mr.  Wynne  remarked.  "Pen- 
kovsky saved  a  war.  In  my  opinion." 

The  evidence  for  this  Judgment  could  not 
be  drawn  from  Mr.  Wjntine  or  Prank  Olbney, 
the  papers'  editor,  except  for  vague  sugges- 
tions that  Penkovsky  passed  along  very  Im- 
portant Information  during  a  time  of  crisis 
In  Germany  and  Cuba.  The  Judgment 
greatly  exceeds  even  the  most  generous  ap- 
preciation of  Penkovsky  ever  heard  In 
Washington. 

At  a  news  conference  In  the  Doubleday 
offices,  Mr.  Wynne  also  hinted  that  he  had 
gone  to  Moscow  with  the  express  purpose  of 
appraising  Penkovsky  after  the  colonel  had 
twice  tried  to  make  contact  with  Western 
Intelligence.  Soviet  efforts  to  recruit  Mr. 
Wynne  for  espionage  and  Western  efforts  to 
make  their  contacts  appear  like  a  back- 
market  conspiracy,  at  worst,  also  figured 
somehow  In  the  story,  Mr.  Wynne  suggested, 
but  he  kept  plugging  his  own  book  when- 
ever the  Interview  threatened  to  become  In- 
teresting. 

Neither  Mr.  Wynne  nor  Mr.  Olbney  said 
enough  to  dispel  the  widespread  doubts 
about  the  origin  of  the  Penkovsky  Journal. 
It  Is  said  to  have  been  smuggled  out  of  Mos- 
cow Just  before  the  colonel's  arrest  October 
22,  1962.  Mr.  Wynne  said  that.  In  more  than 
50  meetings  with  Penkovsky,  the  colonel 
never  mentioned  the  secret  diary  by  which 
he  allegedly  wanted  one  day  to  reveal  and 
Jxistlfy  his  treason  to  the  world. 

The  book,  called  "The  Penkovsky  Papers," 
says  nothing  more  about  how  It  came  to  be 
published.  "Penkovskly"  U  a  more  literal 
rendering  a  final  double  vowel  In  Rus- 
slon  under  a  transliteration  system  preferred 
by  the  U.S.  Government,  Including  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Without  necessarUy  questioning  that 
Penkovsky  was  the  author  of  most  of  the 
book's  antl-Sovlet  Information,  speculation 
and  gossip,  many  Soviet  specialists  In  Waah- 
lngton doubt  that  he  actually  duplicated 
many  of  his  reports  to  the  West  In  a  secret 
diary.  Some  officlaU  believe  that  British 
and  American  Intelligence  services  created 
the  memoir  from  the  record  of  their  three 
Interrogations  of  Penkovsky  in  London  and 
Paris  during  his  16-month  career  as  a  spy. 
The  CIA  is  known  to  have  checked  the 
book  for  security,  and,  according  to  Mr  Olb- 
ney, "took  out  a  few  things,  I  assinne."  Mr 
Glbney  said  he  had  obtained  the  papers  al- 
ready translated  from  Peter  Dertabln  a  de- 
fector from  Soviet  Intelligence,  whose  pres- 
ent Job  and  whereabouts  are  secret. 

Mr.  Glbney  would  not  describe  the  orig- 
inal manuscript  except  to  say  that  It  con- 
sisted of  several  hundred  pages,  mostly  type- 
written, plus  pictures  of  Penkovsky  and 
photocopies  of  personal  documents  Includ- 
ing his  Communist  Party  membership  card 
which  appear  In  the  book. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  14,  1965] 

Soviet  Porxicn  Ministry  Protests  Pitblica- 

■noN  OF  Penkovsky  Papers 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  yesterday 
called  In  Stephen  S,  Rosenfeld,  Moscow  cor- 
respondent of  the  Washington  Poet,  and  pro- 
tested this  newspaper's  publication  of  the 
Penkovsky  Papers. 

F.  M.  Slmonov.  deputy  head  of  the  Min- 
istry's press  department,  read  the  following 
statement  to  Rosenfeld: 

"The  Washington  Poet  began  on  October  31 
the  publication  of  so-called  Penkovsky  Pa- 
pers. The  claimed  author  la  allegedly  Pen- 
kovsky, who  was  condemned  for  espionage 


and  high  treason  In  1963  for  American  and 
British  Intelligence  services. 

"The  papers  are  a  falsified  story,  a  mix- 
ture of  anti-Soviet  inventions  and  slander 
which  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  demasked 
spy,  provocatory  claims  whose  purpose  is  to 
denigrate  the  Soviet  Union,  poison  the  Inter- 
national atmosphere,  and  make  difficult  a 
search  for  ways  to  Improve  relations  between 
states. 

"Publication  of  the  Penkovsky  Papers  can- 
not be  understood  otherwise  than  as  an  In- 
tentional act  In  the  spirit  of  the  worst  tradi- 
tions of  the  cold  war,  which  cannot  but  In- 
flict damage  on  Soviet-American  relations. 

"The  press  department  of  the  Foreign  Min- 
istry Is  authorized  to  Invite  the  attention 
of  the  editorial  board  of  the  Waahlngton 
Poet  to  the  provocative  character  of  this  pub- 
lication. It  Is  clear  that  responsibility  for 
this  Is  shared  by  anybody  who  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  publication  of  the  Penkovsky 
Papers. 

"We  expect  that  measures  will  be  taken 
so  that  no  articles  and  materials  of  such 
kind  will  be  published  In  the  Washington 
Poet  In  the  future." 

In  answer  to  a  question,  Slmonov  added: 
"We  shall  pay  attention  not  only  to  the 
continued  publication  (of  the  Penkovsky  Pa- 
pers) but  to  comments  and  articles  In  con- 
nection with  It.  We  do  not  want  to  foretell 
events,  but  If  publication  continues  we  re- 
serve the  right  for  ourselves  to  take  neces- 
sary measures." 

The  Washington  Poet  on  October  31  com- 
menced publication  of  a  syndicated  version 
of  "The  Penkovsky  Papers"  distributed  by 
Publishers  Syndicate  (The  New  York  Herald 
Tribune-Chicago  Sun  Times ) .  The  final  In- 
stallment will  appear  aa  scheduled  on  Mon- 
day, November  16. 

The  excerpts  from  the  papers  have  creeted 
much  controversy  among  Soviet  experts.  The 
papers  have  been  credited  by  Edward  Crank- 
shaw,  writer  on  Soviet  affairs  for  the  London 
Observer,  as  being  the  authentic  narrative 
and  comment  of  one  of  the  West's  major  In- 
telligence sources.  They  are  criticized  for 
defects  in  translation  and  attacked  as  part 
forgery  by  Victor  Zorza  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian. 

The  first  article  of  Zorza's  critique  of  the 
papers  will  be  printed  In  the  Washington 
Poet  on  Monday,  as  previously  scheduled, 
and  the  second  article  on  Tuesday. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  14,   1966] 
The  Penkovsky  Papers 

On  Monday,  the  Washington  Poet  will 
print,  as  scheduled,  the  concluding  Install- 
ment of  syndicated  excerpU  from  the  book 
the  "Penkovsky  Papers."  They  have  aroused 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  among  American 
and  British  experts  on  Soviet  affairs  with 
competent  opinion  divided  as  to  the  form  in 
which  the  papers  were  released  and  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  were  wholly  in  the 
words  of  Penkovsky.  No  one  haa  challenged 
the  essential  point  that  Penkovsky  was  for  a 
time  a  spectacularly  successful  Intelligence 
source  of  the  West. 

It  would  not  be  conceivable  that  respon- 
sible newspapers  in  this  country  would  sup- 
press notice  of  a  book  of  this  significance  in 
history  or  of  such  consequence  in  foreign 
affairs.  The  Waahlngton  Post,  as  one  of  the 
newspapers  which  have  published  excerpts 
from  the  papers,  has  unsuccessfully  solicited 
criticism  and  comment  on  them  from  the 
Soviet  Embassy  and  will  publUh  Monday  a 
critique  by  Victor  Zorza  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  who  doubts  that  the  papers  origi- 
nated In  the  form  in  which  they  are  pre- 
sented in  the  book  and  who  suspects  the 
Intrusion  of  material  not  originating  with 
Penkovsky.  No  doubt  this  wUl  long  remain 
an  Interesting  subject  of  conjecture  and 
speculation,  and  the  Washington  Post  will 
try  to  present  opposing  views  as  they  appear. 
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The  readers  of  thla  newspaper  should  know 
tbat  the  Washington  Poet's  Moacow  corre- 
spondent was  Buoimoned  to  the  Soviet  For- 
eign idinlstry  at  6  o'clock  on  Saturday  after- 
noon and  told  that  "we  expect  that  measures 
will  be  taken  so  that  no  articles  and  mate- 
rials of  such  kind  will  be  published  In  the 
Washington  Poet  In  the  future."  Re  was 
further  told  that  "If  publication  continues 
we  reaerre  the  right  for  ourselves  to  take 
nacBMary  measures." 

What  those  measures  are  we  cannot  know. 
They  will  not  caiise  the  Washington  Poet  to 
alter  Its  Intent  regarding  this  series  of  arti- 
cles or  any  subeequent  publication.  We  re- 
fuse to  accept  the  Inadmissible  suggestion 
that  this  newspaper  must  not  print  material 
which  the  Soviet  Government  may  find  In- 
acceptable. 

It  will  fulfill  Its  responsibilities  as  it  sees 
them,  whatever  "necessary  measures"  of  in- 
timidation and  censorship  Moacow  under- 
takes to  prevent  it.  Newspapers  In  the  United 
States,  tbe  Soviet  Oovernment  should  know 
by  this  time,  are  not  to  be  told  by  govern- 
ments, either  foreign  or  domestic,  what  they 
must  print  or  must  not  print. 


I  From  the  Washington  Poet,  Nov.  14,   1966] 
Ckankshaw  on  Pinkovskt 

In  his  foreword  to  "The  Penkovsky  Papers" 
which  you  published  with  the  first  Install- 
ment on  October  21,  Edward  Crankshaw 
makes  one  peculiar  assertion,  namely  that 
Col.  Oleg  Penkovsky  was  "in  some  measure 
unbalanced."  He  supports  this  contention 
with  another  sweeping  assertion  that  "a  man 
who  will  take  it  upon  himself  to  betray  his 
Oovernment  because  he  Is  uniquely  con- 
vinced that  he  Is  right  and  it  is  wrong  Is  by 
definition  unbalanced." 

Having  thus  laid  a  foundation  for  his 
argument,  Mr.  Crankshaw  implies  that  Pen- 
koTsky's  indictment  of  Khrushchev  as  a  man 
actively  preparing  to  launch  a  nuclear  war 
is  false  because  the  presumably  mentally 
diaordered  colonel  of  the  Soviet  military  In- 
telligence could  not  possibly  "distinguish  be- 
tween government  Intentions  and  govern- 
ment precautions"  and  that  he  almost 
certainly  "confused  loose,  menacing  talk  with 
tight-lipped  calculation;  contingency  plan- 
ning with  purposive  strategy." 

The  so  far  published  summaries  by  Prank 
Olbney  and  excerpts  from  the  book  fall  to 
give  the  faintest  evidence  that  Oleg  Pen- 
kovsky was  in  any  way  mentally  unbalanced. 
iir.  Crankshaw's  contention  that  anyone  who 
betrays  his  Government  because  he  is  con- 
vinced that  his  Government  is  wrong  "is  by 
definition  unbalanced"  is  ridiculous  on  the 
face  of  it.  Whatever  the  British  Krem- 
llnologlst  might  think  of  Benedict  Arnold, 
the  participants  In  the  July  20,  1944,  anti- 
Hitler  plot,  the  Rosenbergs,  Alger  Hiss,  Bur- 
gess and  MacLean,  Igor  Gouzenko  and  the 
host  of  others,  these  men  were  not  mentally 
sick  either  in  the  legal  or  clinical  sense. 

Another  point  Is  that  Mr.  Crankshaw — 
who  does  not  for  a  moment  question  the  au- 
thenticity of  "The  Penkovsky  Papers" — pre- 
sumes to  know  actual  Intentions  of  the 
Kremlin  leadership  better  than  a  Soviet  offi- 
cer who  directly  and  on  a  high  level  par- 
ticipated In  the  development  of  his  Govern- 
ment's strategic  moves 

In  fact,  the  reason  for  Mr.  Crankshaw's 
warning  not  to  trust  Penkovsky  Is  trans- 
parent to  those  familiar  with  the  tenor  of 
his  many  writings:  Penkovsky's  revelations 
run  contrary  to  that  line  of  thought  which 
Mr.  Crankshaw  represents  and  which  stub- 
bornly Insists  that  the  Soviet  Government 
under  Khrushchev  genuinely  wished  to 
become  friendly  with  the  West. 

With  all  due  respect  for  Mr.  Crankshaw's 
concern  in  preserving  his  reputation  as  a 
Soviet  expert,  one  cannot  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  the  technique  he  chose  to  em- 
ploy to  thst  end — that  of  discrediting  Pen- 
kovsky's testimony  by  implying  that  the  man 


was  essentially  insaxie — serves  no  good  pur- 
pose. It  does  not  mean  that  "The  Penkovsky 
Papers"  should  be  accepted  uncritically.  But 
it  does  mean  that  any  serious  critical  analy- 
sts of  them  must  be  based  on  a  much  more 
solid  foundation  than  that  laid  by  Edward 
Crankshaw. 

K.  L.  IjOndon, 
V.  Petbov, 
Institute    for    Sino-Soviet    Studies,    the 
George  Washington  University. 
Washington. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  15,  1965] 

A  Communication  From  Ptdess  Department 

or  THE  Soviet  Embassy 

Recently  the  Washington  Post  and  some 
other  American  newspapers  have  started 
publishing  the  so-called  Penkovsky  Papers. 
The  authorship  of  these  papers  Is  attributed 
to  the  person  of  Penkovskiy — the  man  who 
In  May  of  1963  was  convicted  m  the  U.S.SJl. 
of  treason  and  espionage  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  and  British  intelligence  serv- 
ices. 

In  fact,  the  so-called  Penkovsky  Papers 
Is  nothing  but  a  crude  forgery  cooked  up  2 
years  after  Penkovskly's  conviction  by  those 
whom  the  exposed  spy  served. 

Tbe  authors  of  the  papers  stuffed  them 
with  stereotyped  anti-Soviet  insinuations. 
Using  Penkovsky's  name,  they  ascribe  to  the 
Soviet  Union  such  concepts  as.  for  instance, 
the  concept  of  preventive  war.  which  in 
reality  is  hatched  by  certain  quarters  in  the 
West.  The  authors  of  the  papers  apparently 
assume  that  any  sort  of  slander  might  be 
put  into  the  traitor's  mouth  and  that  they 
could  easily  get  uway  with  that 

The  provocirive  cooking  entitled  "The 
Penkovsky  Papers"  no  doubt  deserves  serious 
analysis.  This  is  not  the  first  case  of  pub- 
lishing slanderous  stuff  about  the  U.SB.R. 
and  it  has  the  only  purp>ose — to  smear  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  poison  international  atmos- 
phere, to  hinder  the  search  for  ways  of  im- 
proving relations  between  nations. 

The  publication  of  the  "Penkovsky  Pa- 
pers" Is  to  be  regarded  as  nothing  but  a 
premeditated  act  In  the  worst  traditions  of 
the  cold  war.  Such  actions  cannot  but  dam- 
age the  interests  of  the  development  of 
friendly  relations  between  the  American  and 
the  Soviet  peoples.  And  If  those  who  are 
directly  or  indirectly  associated  with  the 
publication  of  the  papers  pretend  that  they 
do  not  understand  it.  they  only  reveal  the 
insincerity  of  their  statements  about  their 
desire  to  improve  relations  between  the 
U.S.S.B.  and  the  United  States. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  15.  1965] 

On     Several     Fronts — Penkovsky     Dispute 

CoNTiNtES  To  Boil 

The  Washln(?ton  Post  today  concludes 
publication  of  the  'Penkovsky  Papers" 
around  which  has  swirled  much  controversy 
as  to  their  source  and  authenticity. 

The  Soviet  Union  on  Saturday  protested 
the  publication.  In  addition,  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post  from  the 
Soviet  Embassy,  printed  today  on  page  A21, 
calls  the  papers  "a  crude  forgery  cooked  up 
2  years  after  Penkovsky's  conviction  by  those 
whom  the  exposed  spy  served." 

The  Washington  Post  also  is  printing,  on 
page  A22,  the  first  of  two  articles  by  Victor 
Zorza,  Soviet  affairs  expert  of  the  Manchester 
Gvurdlan,  analyzing  the  papers.  He  writes 
that  "the  book  itself  contains  the  evidence 
showing  certain  parts  of  It  to  be  a  forgery 
even  though  other  sections  of  the  book  are 
evidently  made  up  of  Intelligence  informa- 
tion provided  by  Penkovsky  long  before  his 
arrest." 

Last  month  Zorza  had  written  Vladimir  E. 
Semichastny,  chairman  of  the  Soviet  State 
Security  Committee,  asking  for  evidence  to 
support   the    charge    that   the   papers   were 


forgeries.  On  Saturday  an  official  from  the 
Soviet  Embassy  in  London  aeked  to  meet 
Zorza  and  declared  that  the  book  is  "» 
fabrication  from  beginning  to  end." 

Zorza  said  the  official  gave  only  one  piece 
of  evidence — an  Inconsistency  of  dates.  At 
one  point  Penkovsky  had  said  that  recruit- 
ment of  Communist  Party  members  In  th* 
West  for  work  with  Soviet  intelligence  had 
resumed  In  1956-57.  At  another  point  it 
said  this  occurred  in  1960. 

Officials  at  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
whose  agents  dealt  with  and  interrogated 
Penkovsky  before  his  arrest,  say  that  they 
read  the  papers  only  to  determine  whether 
their  publication  would  compromise  intelli- 
gence sources.  They  refuse  to  pass  Judgment 
for  the  press  on  authenticity. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  15,  1965] 
Penkovsky  Papers  Stir  Soviet  Protest 
Washington,  November  14. — The  Soviet 
Etoibassy,  through  its  press  department, 
Issued  a  statement  tonight  attacking  the 
Penkovsky  papers. 

The  statement  was  handed  to  several  news 
bureaus  here.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
munication to  the  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post,  which  the  Embassy  noted,  along  with 
other  U.S.  newspapers  had  been  publishing 
the   so-called   Penkovsky  papers. 

The  statement  said  that  authorship  of  the 
papers  was  attributed  to  "the  person  of  Pen- 
kovsky— the  man  who  in  May  of  1963  was 
convicted  In  the  U.S.S.R.  of  treason  and 
espionage  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  and 
British  Intelligence  services."  Col.  Oleg  V. 
Penkovsky  was  arrested  in  October  1962  and 
was  executed   after  conviction. 

The  Soviet  Embassy  statement  also  said: 

"In  fact,  the  so-called  Penkovsky  papers  Is 

nothing   but   a   crude   forgery   cooked  up,  2 

years  after  Penkovsky's  conviction,  by  those 

whom  the  exposed  spy  had  served.  •   •  • 

"This  is  not  the  first  case  of  publishing 
slanderous  stuff  about  the  U.S.S.R.  and  It  has 
the  only  purpose — to  smear  the  Soviet  Union, 
to  poison  the  International  atmosphere,  to 
hinder  the  search  for  ways  of  improving 
relations  between  nations. 

"The  publication  of  the  Penkovsky  papers 
is  to  be  regarded  as  nothing  but  a  pre- 
meditated act  in  the  worst  traditions  of  tbe 
cold  war.  Such  actions  cannot  but  damage 
the  interests  of  the  development  of  friendly 
relations  between  the  American  and  the 
Soviet  peoples." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Nov.  15.  19651 

Soviet  Expert  Thinks  Penkovsky  Papess 

Are  a  Forgery 

(By  Victor  Zorza) 

London. — "Their  authenticity,"  say  the  In- 
troduction to  the  "Penkovsky  Papers,"  the 
memoirs  of  the  Anglo-American  spy  In 
Russia,  "is  beyond  question."     It  Is  not. 

Indeed,  the  book  Itself  contains  the  evi- 
dence showing  certain  parts  of  it  to  be  » 
forgery,  even  though  other  sections  of  the 
book  are  evidently  made  up  of  intelligence 
Information  provided  by  Penkovsky  before 
his  arrest. 

But  the  book  does  not.  In  fact,  claUn  to  b« 
made  up  of  Penkovsky's  Intelligence  reporU 
to  the  West.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  said  to 
be  quite  distinct  from  them,  and  to  consist 
of  notes,  sketches  and  comments  accumu- 
lated by  him  during  his  spying  career  In  1961- 
62  and  smuggled  out  of  the  Soviet  Union  only 
In  the  autumn  of  1962,  at  the  time  of  hU 
arrest.  It  U  said  that  Penkovsky  hoped  that 
they  might  eventually  be  published  to  clarify 
hU  motives  and  to  clear  his  name  beyond 
question.  It  Is  curious  that  a  work  with  W 
noble  a  purpose  should  Include  so  mucn 
purely  military  and  political  intelligence. 

THE    LOVroOWN 

Much  of  the  book  seems  calculated  to  »bo* 
the  Soviet  system  In  the  worst  possible  Ugn*- 
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but  this  would  be  consistent  with  Penkov- 
sky's attempt  to  Justify  his  defection.  It  is 
even  possible  to  stretch  this  Interpretation  to 
explain  the  "lowdown" — and  It  really  Is 
iQ^ — on  the  sexual  mores,  the  drunkennees 
and  cupidity  of  some  of  the  people  he  knew 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  political,  military 
and  intelligence  quarters.  "I  have  absolutely 
no  intention  of  defaming  the  marshals  and 
generals,"  he  says,  after  giving  some  partic- 
ularly choice  details. 

He  adds  that  he  had  "Intentionally  omitted 
the  subject  of  moral  degradation  and  drunk- 
enness"— which  he  had  not.  "I  know  one 
thing  for  sure,  though :  all  our  generals  have 
mistresses,  and  some  have  two  or  more."  All? 
Pot  sure? 

It  Is  conceivable  that  Western  intelligence 
organizations  might  have  been  Interested  In 
the  peccadilloes  of  members  of  the  Soviet 
Oeneral  Staff,  Just  as  Soviet  intelligence 
would  be  interested  in  their  Western  opposite 
numbers,  and  that  Penkovsky  thought  It 
right  to  supply  this  Information.  But  he 
would  hardly  write  it  all  down  for  posterity. 
intelligence   feat 

The  Introduction  says  that  the  extent  and 
Ingenuity  of  Penkovsky's  work  add  up  per- 
haps to  the  most  extraordinary  intelligence 
feat  of  this  century.  If  there  is  no  Soviet 
spy  now  working  at  an  even  higher  level  In 
the  West,  then  this  claim  may  well  be  valid. 
Much  of  the  Intelligence  information  repro- 
duced in  the  book  is  obviously  genuine. 

Western  g^overnment  experts  revealed  their 
knowledge  of  it  some  time  ago  in  the  course 
of  discussion  about  Soviet  affairs.  Penkov- 
sky's information  about  the  Ignominious 
failure  of  Khrushchev's  "secret  weapon," 
which  blew  up  on  the  launching  pad.  en- 
abled the  Western  leaders  to  treat  Soviet 
threats  and  boasts  with  composure.  Pen- 
kovsky's Information  about  Khrushchev's 
plans  during  the  German  crisis  of  1961  en- 
abled the  West  to  make  the  dispositions 
which  warded  off  the  Soviet  threat  to  Berlin. 

Penkovsky  sent  reports  on  the  bickering 
over  the  building  up  of  the  Soviet  missile 
force,  favored  by  Khrushchev,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  adequate  conventional  forces,  fa- 
vored  by   the  marshals. 

dispute  in  KREMLnr 
This  gave  Western  intelligence  analysts  the 
clues  that  helped  them  to  study  between 
the  lines  of  the  Soviet  press  the  most  im- 
portant political  dispute  that  raged  In  the 
Soviet  leadership  In  recent  years — on  the 
allocation  of  resources  between  civilian  and 
military  needs,  within  the  military  field 
Itself. 

This  contributed  greatly  to  the  Western 
governments'  understanding  of  the  factors 
that  caused  the  fall  of  Khrushchev,  even 
though  this  occurred  some  2  years  after  Pen- 
kovsky's arrest. 

For  some  months  before  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis,  Penkovsky  and  his  Western  mas- 
ters knew  that  he  was  being  watched  by 
Soviet  counterintelligence.  He  could  there- 
fore neither  acquire  nor  send  any  In- 
telligence on  what  was  to  prove  the  most 
fateful  confrontation  between  East  and 
West,  and  suggestions  that  he  was  asked 
to  report  on  Soviet  operations  In  Cuba  Just 
before  the  crisis  would  appear  to  be  with- 
out foundation.  Tet  paradoxically,  his  con- 
tribution was  probably  decisive. 

He  had  sent  out,  earlier,  details  of  the  de- 
ployment pattern  of  Soviet  missiles.  This 
enabled  U.S.  air  reconnaissance  experts  to 
Identify  the  missile  sites  at  an  early  stage 
of  construction.  The  early  warning  made  It 
possible  for  President  Kennedy  to  make  in 
•ecret  the  preparations  that  played  so  major 
»  part  in  his  later  management  of  the  crisis, 
md  In  compelling  Khrushchev  to  withdraw. 

LACK  OP  TIME 

The  most  Important  part  of  the  Informa- 
tion he   sent   out   consisted   of   some   6,000 
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photographs  of  documents,  sketches,  etc.. 
taken  with  a  miniature  camera.  Yet  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  this  highly  professional 
and  valuable  spy  added  to  the  great  risks  he 
was  already  running  by  keeping  a  detailed 
account  of  his  activities  and  views,  virtually 
every  page  of  which  contained  enough  secret 
Information  to  send  him  straight  to  the  firing 
squeul. 

In  the  foreword  we  are  told  that  "through- 
out the  period  during  which  Penkovsky  was 
turning  over  Information  to  the  West,  he  sat 
up  night  after  night  composing  a  Journal." 
Yet  In  a  passage  that  has  the  ring  of  truth 
Penkovsky  himself  makes  it  clear  that  this  is 
Just  what  he  could  not  do.  He  has  to  write 
hurriedly,  he  says,  "for  the  simple  lack  of 
time  and  space." 

When  he  writes  at  night  in  his  two-room 
fiat  he  dlstm-bs  his  family's  sleep:  typing 
Is  very  noisy.  During  the  day  he  is  always 
busy,  "running  like  a  madman."  in  a  typically 
Russian  phrase,  between  the  offices  of  his 
two  employers,  the  Committee  for  the  Co- 
ordination of  Scientific  Research,  and  the 
Military  Intelligence  Headquarters.  His 
evenings  are  generally  occupied,  nor  can  he 
write  while  visiting  his  friends  In  the  coun- 
try. "Someone  may  always  ask  what  I  am 
doing."  At  home,  at  least,  "I  have  a  hiding 
place  in  my  desk."  On  his  own  showing,  he 
Is  hardly  likely  to  have  produced  In  these  clr- 
cimistances  the  manuscript  of  what  Is  now  a 
sizable  book. 

autobiography  questioned 

The  description  of  his  domestic  circum- 
stances comes  from  Penkovsky's  autobio- 
graphical outline,  of  a  kind  that  any  intelli- 
gence service  would  require  from  a  prospec- 
tive spy.  so  that  it  could  check  his  credentials 
before  employing  him. 

Penkovsky  passed  a  paper  of  this  kind  to 
an  American  Embassy  official  in  Moscow,  to- 
gether with  an  offer  of  his  service,  but  this 
was  not  taken  up  because  It  was  thought  that 
he  had  been  put  up  to  it  by  Soviet  coimter- 
IntelUgence.  Only  6  months  later,  when  he 
made  another  approach  to  the  British,  was 
his  offer  accepted. 

But  even  the  autobiography  is  not  wholly 
genuine.  The  description  of  Penkovsky's 
own  war  service  Is  woven  Into  a  three-page 
potted  history  of  the  war  in  Russia.  A  man 
of  Penkovsky's  intelligence  would  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  waste  his  time  on 
supplying  this  kind  of  "background." 

A  Western  compiler  of  the  Penkovsky  pa- 
pers, on  the  other  hand,  might  have  thought 
It  useful  to  provide  the  wide  readership  of 
the  book  with  a  historical  sketch  that  would 
have  made  Penkovsky's  war  career  more 
meaningful. 

KHRUSHCHEV  IN  tlKRAINE 

However,  It  Is  not  safe  to  sketch  in  the 
background  without  being  familiar  with  the 
details  of  which  it  ia  composed.  Penkovsky 
spent  the  last  2  years  before  the  war  In  a 
military  school  and  then  in  an  artillery  unit 
In  the  Ukraine,  to  which  he  was  posted  as 
a  political  officer. 

On  one  occasion  the  unit  was  visited  by 
a  number  of  Soviet  military  leaders,  whom 
Penkovsky  recognized,  but  there  was  one 
person  "whom  I  had  never  seen  before."  He 
was  told  later  that  this  was  a  certain  N.  S. 
Khrushchev.  Yet  for  the  piast  2  years  Khru- 
shchev had  been  the  first  secretary  of  the 
Ukrainian  Party,  carrying  out  a  ruthless  and 
bloody  purge,  feared  and  hated  by  all — the 
virtual  master  of  the  Ukraine,  the  "Little 
Stalin,"  with  his  picture  frequently  dis- 
played In  public  places  and  in  the  news- 
papers which  would  have  been  obligatory 
reading  for  an  aspiring  political  officer. 

No  doubt  the  account  of  the  Incident  was 
inserted  Into  the  papers  to  make  them  app>ear 
more  authentic,  but  the  result,  as  happens 
so  often  when  enthusiasm  outruns  good 
Judgment,  Is  the  opposite  of  what  was  in- 
tended. 


There  is  much  tedious  repetition  which 
Is  hardly  accounted  for  by  the  explanation 
that  the  papers  are  arranged  with  little  at- 
tempt at  order  and  none  at  literary  style. 
That  this  is  so  Is  palnfiUly  obvious,  but  it 
still  does  not  explain  why  the  book  should 
contain  several  accounts  of  Khrushchev's 
Intended  strategy  for  the  Berlin  confronta- 
tion, all  more  or  less  the  same,  and  two  of 
them  separated  by  only  one  page — a  curious 
waste  of  time  and  space  by  one  so  short  of 
both. 

Nor  can  these  be  the  written  reports  sent 
out  by  Penkovsky  at  the  time,  re-edited,  and 
put  together  in  a  book.  He  was  clearly  much 
too  Intelligent  and  efficient  a  spy  to  waste 
his  efforts  on  writing  down  laboriously.  In 
minute  detail,  and  repetitively,  the  views, 
impressions  and  facts  which  would  have  suf- 
ficed In  much  shorter  outline. 

Yet  sometimes  the  book  arouses  the  read- 
er's curiosity,  only  to  frustrate  It  with  lack 
of  detail.  The  Introduction  makes  for  Pen- 
kovsky the  claim  that  among  the  "thousands 
of  pieces  of  Information"  swept  up  by  him 
was  "the  exact  planned  dimensions  of  the 
Berlin  wall." 

RESPONSE    TO     WALL 

If  true  this  Is  very  Important,  for  it  may 
cause  trouble  between  Washington  and  Lon- 
don on  the  one  hand,  and  Berlin  on  the 
other — something  that  the  compilers  of  the 
book  can  hardly  have  Intended. 

It  has  always  been  assumed  that  the  slow 
and  fumbling  nature  of  the  Western  response 
to  the  wall  was  due  In  large  measure  to  the 
lack  of  any  warning.  Even  so.  the  West 
German  Government  has  not  wholly  forgiven 
its  allies  for  the  Indecision  they  displayed 
at  that  time. 

But  had  Penkovsky  told  them?  In  the 
text,  he  is  made  to  say  that  "I  learned  about 
the  Berlin  wall  4  days  before  the  Soviet 
Government  actually  closed  it  off."  Yet  the 
account  of  his  travels  given  In  the  book,  and 
the  record  of  his  trial,  makes  It  clear  that 
"4  days  before"  that  date  Penkovsky  was  still 
In  London,  on  one  of  those  extended  duty 
trips  on  which  he  took  time  off  from  shep- 
herding Soviet  delegations — the  official  rea- 
sons for  his  visits  to  the  West — ^to  spend  long 
hours  vrtth  the  special  Anglo-American  team 
of  four  Intelligence  officers  who  used  every 
available  minute  to  milk  him  of  any  In- 
formation he  might  have. 

UNLIKELY    ANSWERS 

In  the  extremely  unlikely  event  that  he  had 
learned  about  the  Berlin  wall  while  still  In 
London,  would  he  have  gone  back  to  Moscow 
and  reported  later  to  his  masters  that  he  had 
known  about  the  wall  4  days  in  advance? 
Why  would  he  do  that — to  show  them  after 
the  event  how  well-informed  he  was? 

Or.  It  the  book  Is  a  genuine  collection  of 
notes  he  kept  in  Moscow,  would  he  simply 
have  made  a  bald  statement  of  fact  like  that, 
almost  conversationally,  and  then  gone  on 
with  his  discussion  of  Khrushchev's  tactics 
on  Berlin?  Neither  explanation  seems  credi- 
ble, and  no  other  offers  itself.  The  only  logi- 
cal answer  is  that  the  words  attributed  to 
Penkovsky  were  written  by  someone  else — un- 
less this  was  a  remark  he  made  in  one  of  his 
subsequent  conversations  with  a  member  of 
the  Anglo-American  team,  who  took  it  down, 
filed  It,  and  It  was  then  seen  and  used  by  the 
compiler  of  the  i)ai>erB. 

Indeed,  the  style  of  the  memoirs  Is  often 
discursive,  verbose,  almost  conversational — 
the  very  opposite  of  what  one  would  expect 
from  a  man  writing  In  Penkovsky's  difficult 
clrcimMtances.  At  one  point,  when  discuss- 
ing Soviet  military  maneuvers,  he  is  made  to 
ask,  "What  is  the  point  of  these  exercises" — 
and  then  proceeds  to  give  a  detailed  reply. 

Would  he  really  write  like  that,  whether  in 
an  Intelligence  report  or  In  his  memoirs?  Or 
was  It  perhaps,  a  question  put  to  Penkovsky 
by  one  of  his  Interrogators,  and  then.  Inad- 
vertently, aUowed  to  remain  in  the  edited 
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tnuuezlpC  of  th«  conTenatlon  that  might 
Ii*T«  tonn*d  the  baaU  of  thla  paaaage  In  the 
book? 

Tb*  coDT«rMtlon»l  origin  of  a  n\imb«r  of 
{MWMgM  U  betrayed  in  similar  wajra,  thua  giv- 
ing tba  Ua  to  the  claim  that  the  book  U  made 
up  o<  Penkovaky't  written  notea.  Thla,  how- 
ever, doee  not  mean  that  the  book  aa  a  whole 
may  be  recorded  aa  a  genuine  edited  tran- 
•crtpt  of  Penkovaky'a  converaatlona  with 
Weatam  Intelligence  officers.  There  are  many 
other  paaaagea,  and  aometlmea  whole  sections, 
which  betray  the  alien  hand — or  tongue. 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  16.  1966] 

Bovivr  SiP'BT  DouvTB  VAUsmr  or  Coktso- 

TiBaiAi.  PanBfl — Ua«ai  dt  PxifKovaxT  Said 

To  PlOVS  FOWOET 

(By  Victor  Zorza) 

LoMooit. — Bo  far  as  can  be  established,  the 
Ruaalan  manuscripi  of  Penkovsky's  memoirs 
just  docs  not  exist. 

When  news  of  the  Imminent  publication  of 
the  Penkov|ky  Papers  was  reported  In  the 
world  press,  the  American  publishers  of  the 
book  were  inundated  with  requests  for  per- 
mission to  serialize  the  story  In  newspaiiers 
and  to  publish  It  In  foreign  languages. 

Among  these  requests  was  one  from  a 
small  Russian  emigre  publishing  bouse  in 
West  Germany.  All  it  could  offer  was  9250. 
Thla  was  accepted  without  any  haggling, 
since  all  the  proceeds  from  the  book  are  to  go 
to  the  Penkovaky  PoundaUon,  formed  In  the 
United  States  for  this  purpose. 

That  the  American  publishers  had  ac- 
cepted the  book  for  pubUcatlon  in  good  faith 
la  shown  by  their  willingness  to  proc\ire  the 
Rvuslan  text  for  the  emigre  publishing  house. 
But  after  several  weeks  and  re{>eated  requests 
to  the  Penkovsky  FoundaUon.  the  Russian 
text  has  not  been  made  available,  and  It 
looks  as  If  It  never  will  be. 

On  Monday,  the  Russian  emigre  publisher 
made  a  telephone  call  from  Frankfurt  to 
Doubleday.  the  New  York  pubUshers.  to  get 
the  nnal  answer  which  had  been  promised 
for  the  beginning  of  thU  week.  He  was 
told  by  R.  E.  Banker,  for  Doubleday,  that 
they  were  still  unable  to  provide  a  Russian 
text.  However,  they  were  prepared  to  let  the 
Russian  publUher  go  ahead — if  he  was  pre- 
pared to  retranslate  the  Penkovsky  text  from 
English  back  Into  Russian.  As  for  the  Rus- 
sian "original."  Banker  said,  they  had  twice 
asked  the  SUte  Department  about  It,  but 
were  stUl  not  able  to  provide  It. 

■raaMOK  PHaaaa 

The  English  text  is  peppered  with  words 
and  phrases  that  no  man  with  Penkovsky's 
Soviet  background  would  use.  He  Is  made 
to  refer  repeatedly  to  Soviet  Russians  or  to 
SovleU  In  describing  his  countrymen.  These 
terms  would  sound  as  strange  In  Russian  as 
United  States  Americans  or  British  English- 
man would  soTind  In  ordinary  English  usage. 

Theee  are  not  mistakes  In  translation,  but 
they  arise  from  Ignorance  of  Soviet  ter- 
minology. The  stock  Soviet  phrase  for  the 
kind  of  political  deviation  for  which  Mar- 
shal Zhukov,  the  Defense  Minister,  was 
purged  In  10S7.  Is  "Bonapartlst  tendencies." 
Tet  Penkovsky  Is  made  to  report  Khrushchev 
aa  saying  that  Marshal  Zhukov  was  display- 
ing Napoleonic  characteristics  No  transla- 
tor would  depart  so  far  from  the  original. 
But  If  the  remark  was  inserted  in  English  by 
someone  writing  sometime  after  he  had 
read  an  account  of  the  Zhukov  affair,  a 
faulty  memory  for  phrases  might  have  easily 
led  bUn  to  use  the  associated  but.  incorrect, 
term. 

Psokovaky  la  made  to  llluatrate  the  change 
In  Slno-Sovlet  relatlonj  by  remarking  that 
the  phrmae  "great  China"  has  now  been  re- 
placed In  official  terminology  by  unadorned 
"China."  However,  the  official  usage  was 
never  "great  China"— It  was  "the  great 
ChliMM  pMpto." 


Penkovsky  is  made  to  refer  to  a  high  party 
official  as  an  "R.SF.SJl.  Communist  Party 
leader" — a  phrase  that  would  never  be  used 
by  a  Soviet  official,  who  would  know  that  the 
R.SJ.SJi.— the  Initials  of  the  Russian  Re- 
public— has  no  Communist  Party  distinct 
from  the  Soviet  Party.  One  of  the  chapters 
begins  with  a  reference  by  Penkovsky  to  his 
recent  trip  to  "Europe" — although  a  Russian 
returning  to  Moscow  would  sp>eak  of  a  visit 
to  the  "West  "  But  the  reference  to  a  trip 
to  "Europe"  would  have  come  naturally  to 
an  American  compiler  of  the  papers. 

Among  PenlcovBkys  many  unlikely  digres- 
sions, his  excursion  Into  the  history  of  the 
party  appears  particularly  Improbable — and 
factually  wrong  He  provides  a  long  list  of 
party  leaders  over  the  years  who.  as  succes- 
sive editions  of  the  party  history  went  to 
press,  were  purged  and  described  variously 
as  enemies  of  the  people,  traitors,  and  Im- 
perialist hirelings  This  is  an  exercise  be- 
loved by  antl-Communlst  propagandists,  and 
figures  In  many  of  their  tracts.  But  a  true 
professional  would  never  make  the  mistake 
of  listing  Marshal  Zhukov  as  "Khrushchev's 
enemy" — a  phrase  that  would  never  be  used 
m  an  official  Soviet  textbook.  Penkovsky 
would  certainly  have  known  It  to  be  wrong. 

MBANINGLCSS    TTTLXS 

In  listing  the  official  functions  of  high 
Soviet  officers,  he  often  describes  them  as 
"deputies  of  the  Supreme  Soviet" — a  mean- 
ingless dignity  on  which  the  good  spy  that 
he  was  would  not  waste  his  breath.  How- 
ever, a  Western  compiler  might  well  have 
taken  these  and  other  details  from  any  good 
reference  book.  Just  to  fill  out  the  picture  for 
the  Inexpert  reader. 

Penkovsky  Is  made  to  show  his  indignation 
at  Khrushchev's  recklessness  In  1961  in  test- 
ing a  50-megaton  bomb  which  he  describes 
as  having  a  yield  of  80  and.  elsewhere,  of  100 
megatons — although  the  accurate  measure- 
ments taken  by  Western  experts  have  put  it 
at  under  60  megatons  Similarly,  he  reports 
that  several  Soviet  launches  of  manned 
sputniks  took  the  lives  of  their  crews.  In 
fact,  all  Russian  launchlngs  have  been 
monitored  by  Western  radio  and  radar  track- 
ing devices  which  would  have  revealed  be- 
yond any  doubt,  through  the  nature  of  the 
communications  passing  between  the  satel- 
lite and  the  base,  the  presence  of  a  human 
being  aboard.  Western  experts  have  re- 
peatedly dismissed  this  particular  rumor. 

CONfCrSION    OVEK    EVCNTS 

The  report  attributed  to  Penkovsky  that 
Marshal  Chulkov.  the  commander  In  chief 
of  the  ground  forces,  was  dismissed  from  this 
poet  in  1961  and  appointed  chief  of  civil  de- 
fense Is  wrong  It  is  true  that  he  got  the 
civil  defense  Job  at  that  time,  but  he  con- 
tinued as  the  commander  of  the  ground 
forces — and  the  Soviet  military  press  referred 
to  him  repeatedly  as  such. 

It  was  only  In  1964  that  he  lost  this  poet, 
nearly  2  years  after  Penkovsky's  arrest.  It 
would  appear  that  someone  compiling  the 
"papers"  more  recently  has  confused  the  two 
events  and  dates,  making  Penkovsky  report 
something  that  occiured  after  he  was  ex- 
ecuted in  1963.  Similar  confusion  Is  evident 
In  Penkovsky's  references  to  the  removal  by 
Khrushchev  in  1957  of  the  antlparty  group 
of  Molotov,  Malenkov,  and  Bulganln — al- 
though Bulganln  remained  Prime  Minister 
until  1958,  without  at  first  being  charged 
with  membership  in  the  group 

Virtually  the  whole  section  on  the  Soviet 
military  doctrine  appears  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  a  Western  pen.  It  Is  here  that  the 
references  to  "Soviets"  and  "Soviet  Russians" 
are  most  obtrusive.  Penkovsky  Is  made  to 
explain  that  he  had  sent  out  the  full  text 
of  the  "special  collection"  on  military  doc- 
trine to  the  West — and  at  the  same  time  to 
go  on  for  pages  on  end,  giving  long  quota- 
tions from  it 
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Would  Penkovsky  really  have  bothered  to 
write  out  long  passages  from  a  publication 
which  he  had  photographed  and  dispatched 
to  his  Western  masters?  This  whole  section, 
and  a  number  of  others  In  the  book.  Is  ac- 
companied by  repeated  warnings  from  Pen- 
kovsky about  the  Soviet  determination  to 
acqxUre  a  first-strike  posture,  and  to  launch 
a  surprise  nuclear  attack  on  the  West. 

The  chapter  on  strategy  is  made  the  main 
vehicle  for  the  message,  and  the  long  quota- 
tions from  the  "Special  Collection"  are  de- 
signed to  give  it  an  air  of  authority.  But 
the  Impression  is  false,  for  General  Gastllo- 
vlch,  on  whose  contribution  the  compiler  re- 
lies  to  drive  the  first  strike  lesson  home,  wu 
strongly  contradicted  by  equally  authori- 
tative contributors  to  the  "Special  Collec- 
tion." But  the  Penkovsky  Papers  give  no 
hint  of  this. 

trNDOTTBTTD    rOKCERY 

General  Kurochkln,  a  respected  Soviet 
strategist,  went  so  far  as  to  describe  some  of 
the  more  extreme  views  as  anti-Marxist. 
Thla  is  the  chapter  that  can  be  described 
without  any  hesitation  as  forged.  The  com- 
piler of  the  book  adds  insult  to  injury  by 
making  Penkovsky  say  that  "I  am  sorry  that 
I  cannot  copy  here  the  entire  'Special  Col- 
lection' " — or  Is  It,  perhaps,  a  private  Joke 
Inserted  for  the  entertainment  of  the  com- 
piler's coUeaguee?  The  use — or  misuse— 
of  the  "Special  Collection"  In  this  way  Is  a 
great  pity.  Its  publication  in  full  would 
have  added  greatly  to  the  understanding  of 
Soviet  strategy  among  students  In  the  West. 
But  there  is  now  reason  to  fear  that  the  ac- 
count given  in  the  papers  will  prevent  the 
full  publication  which  would  Inevitably 
show  up  the  Imbalance  of  the  Penkovsky 
book. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  the  errors  pin- 
pointed in  this  article  are  not  necessarily 
evidence  of  fongery,  but  the  cimiulative 
weight  of  the  evidence  Is  too  great  to  sup- 
port any  other  interpretation. 

WORK      or     CIA 

The  book  could  have  been  complied  only 
by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  No 
other  organization  In  the  West,  apart  from 
British  Intelligence,  and  certainly  no  indi- 
vidual, could  have  had  access  to  the  Infw- 
matlon  of  which  the  book  is  made  up.  Brit- 
ish Intelligence  officers  did  at  one  time  en- 
tertain the  idea  of  building  Penkovsky  up 
posthumously  as  something  of  a  hero,  but 
permission  to  proceed  was  withheld. 

The  CIA  has  been  repeatedly  stung  and 
p>rovoked  by  the  attempts  of  the  Disinfor- 
mation Department  of  the  Soviet  Intelli- 
gence organization  to  discredit  its  activities 
throughout  the  world.  The  "Penkovsky 
Papers"  are  the  CIA's  answer.  But  in  psy- 
chological warfare  of  this  kind  the  intelli- 
gence agencies  of  the  democratic  countries 
suffer  from  the  grave  disadvantage  that  in 
attempting  to  damage  the  adversary  they 
must  also  deceive  their  own  public.  It  U 
the  function  of  a  free  press  to  uncover  such 
deception.  Some  of  my  best  friends  are  in 
the  CIA,  but  if  they  want  their  psychologi- 
cal warfare  efforts  to  remain  undiscovered, 
they  must  do  better  than  this. 

I  From  the  Washington  Poet,  Nov.  17,  1966  j 
GiBNXT  Dtruroa  Penkovskt  Papxks 

On  two  separate  occasions  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  attacked  the  authorship  and 
the  authenticity  of  "The  Penkovsky  Papers." 
Both  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  and  the 
press  department  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  in 
Washington  have  commented  predictably. 

Such  terms  as  "anti -Soviet  Invention  and 
slander,"  "provocative  character,"  and  "crude 
forgery"  are  commonplace  In  most  efforts  c< 
the  Soviet  regime  to  discredit  anyone  who 
disagrees  with  It.  It  is  typical  of  this  ap- 
proach that  the  Washington  Poet  and  other 
newspapers      nmning      the      papers     were 


threatened   by  unspecified   forms  of  Soviet 
retaliation,  if  publication  continued. 

Actually,  there  Is  no  better  evidence  of  the 
papers'  honesty,  accuracy  and  authenticity 
than  this  loud,  almost  unprecedented  pro- 
test from  Moscow.  As  I  said  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  papers,  the  continuing  power 
of  state  security  apparatus  over  Soviet  citl- 
eens  is  the  greatest  problem  In  the  way  of 
any  real  rapprc<;hement  between  the  West 
and  the  Russians. 

Penkovsky  felt  this  strongly  himself,  as 
the  papers  reveal.  The  sharp  protest  of  the 
Moscow  leadership  suggests  that  his  arrow 
struck  home. 

A  further  charge  of  "forgery"— or  partl&l 
forgery,  if  I  Interpret  his  article  correctly — 
was  made  by  Victor  Zorza,  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian.  His  comment  relies  on  conjec- 
tures about  what  Penkovsky  would  or  should 
have  done.  It  abounds  in  phrases  like  "would 
hardly  write,"  "It  Is  curious  that,"  "it  is 
conceivable  that,"  or  "he  is  hardly  likely  to 
have  produced." 

This  Is  understandable.  I  am  sure  that  If 
Mr.  Zorza  had  been  in  Colonel  Penkovsky's 
shoes,  he  would  have  behaved  differently; 
and  If  a  panel  of  Western  Soviet  experts  had 
written  the  papers  lor  Penkovsky,  they  would 
have  undoubtedly  written  them  differently. 
The  fact  is  that  Colonel  Penkovsky  was  very 
much  his  own  man.  He  was  a  zealot  and  an 
individualist  who  lived  with  risk  and  whose 
desire  co  have  his  views  known  drove  him  to 
take  even  more  risks. 

Mr.  Zorza  does  have  one  point  of  factual 
criticism,  which  he  Interpreted  Incorrectly, 
however.  He  asserts  that  the  acocunt  of 
Colonel  Penkovsky's  movements  which  I 
gave  In  my  Introduction  to  the  papers  and 
"the  record  of  his  trial"  show  that  he  was  In 
London  on  August  9,  1961,  the  day  he  found 
out  about  the  proposed  erection  of  the  Ber- 
lin wall.  Mr.  Zorza  understandably  questions 
why  Penkovsky  did  not  warn  his  Western 
contacts  then  about  the  building  of  the  wall 
since  he  had  free  access  to  them  in  London.' 
From  this  he  somehow  concludes  that  "The 
Penkovsky  Papers"  are  not  genuine. 

I  owe  him  and  other  readers  an  apology  for 
this  confusion.  In  the  process  of  editing 
I  incorrectly  gave  the  date  for  Penkovsky's 
arrival  In  Moscow  at  that  time  as  August  10 
1961.  Actually,  It  was  August  »— and  I  have 
since  asked  the  publisher  to  correct  this  er- 
ror in  subsequent  editions. 

If  Mr.  Zorza  rereads  the  October  1963 
transcript  of  Penkovsky's  Soviet  trial— one 
Of  the  principal  sources  of  this  book— he  will 
discover  that  the  correct  date  was  August  8 
Hence,  Penkovsky  was  In  Moscow  at  the  time 
he  found  out  about  the  Berlin  waU— and 
unable  to  communicate  immediately  with 
the  West. 

Mr.  Zorza  points  out  that  Penkovsky's 
writings  were  often  discvirslve,  verbose  al- 
most conversational.  I  am  sure  any  expert 
on  Russian-English  translation  would  have 
vn.uZ'^  P^^  *^y  °^  rendering  them  Into 
£l  «;;;^?K  "  ^'  Dertabln.  the  trans- 
lator and  I  have  ours.  But  this  discursive- 
ness hardly  detracts  from  their  authenticity 
edmn„  H  '=°°*^^'T'  I  deliberately  held  aU 
V,  rh^   t°^^    ^°    ^^    absolute    minimum, 

u!ti     ,  ^f  "^  ^"y  literary  or  factual  embel- 

wan^^  to  get  his  own  language  out  to  the 

Nevv  York  Cttt. 
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ll^om  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet.  Nov    18 

1965] 

His  Greatmt  Sxmvicx— Ptkkovbkt  Ukmaskxd 

Thbkx  Soviet  Spixs  in  Wkbt 

(By  Don  Cook) 

Paxm,  November  17.— Whatever  the  value 

«  the  spy  papers  of  Col.  Oleg  Penkovsky.  or 

•»wi  their  vaUdlty.  which  is  being  quertloned 


by  some  experts  on  Soviet  affairs,  his  greatest 
service  to  the  West  was  the  unmasking  of 
key  Russian  agents  In  Parts,  London,  and 
Stockholm. 

The  three  most  Important  espionage  cases 
In  the  West  In  the  last  5  years  were  all  broken 
by  countertntelllgence  services  on  the  baaU 
of  information  passed  to  Britain  and  the 
United  States  by  Penkovsky.  The  cases  In- 
volved : 

Georges  Paques.  a  senior  French  civU  serv- 
ant who  splsd  for  the  Russians  in  the  Mln- 
Utry  of  Niitlon&l  Defense  and  later  In  NATO 
headquan-.rt  in  Paris.  He  was  caught  and 
sentenced   to  Ufe  Imprisonment  In  July  of 

Col.  SUg  Wennerstrom  of  the  Swedish 
Army,  who  spied  for  the  Russians  In  the  Swe- 
dish Defense  Ministry  and  also  while  serving 
M  Swedish  military  attach*  in  Washington 
He  was  caught  and  sentenced  to  life  Impris- 
onment in  July  1963.  at  about  the  same  time 
that  Penkovsky  went  on  trial  in  Moscow 
with  his  British  contact.  Grevllle  Wynne 

William  J.  C.  Vassall,  a  senior  clerk  in  the 
British  Admiralty,  who  had  been  recrtiit- 
ed  by  the  Russians  through  homosexual 
blackmail  during  a  tour  of  duty  in  Moscow 
He  was  apprehended  and  sentenced  to  18 
years  in  prison  In  September  1962. 

Penkovsky  did  not  finger  these  Russian 
agents  directly.  But  he  did  pass  to  the  Brit- 
ish and  American  Intelligence  services  In- 
formation that  enabled  them  to  trap  the 
three  spies. 

A  Penkovsky  speciality  was  sending  the 
Identity  numbers  on  Western  documents  that 
were  reaching  the  Russians.  The  identity 
numbers  were  sufficient  to  start  the  coun- 
terintelligence search  for  the  spies  in  the 
West  who  were  passing  the  documents  to 
Soviet  Intelligence. 

In  the  case  of  the  British  Admiralty  docu- 
ments and  the  Swedish  Defense  MlnUtry 
documents,  the  work  of  isolating  Vassall  and 
Wennerstrom  went  fairly  rapidly.  But  the 
apprehension  of  Georges  Paques  was  more 
compUcated  and  took  more  time. 

Partly  this  was  because  many  hundreds 
of  documents  had  to  be  sifted  and  checked 
Partly  it  was  because  the  French  counter- 
intelligence services,  which  are  highly  effec- 
tive, do  not  as  a  rule  respond  very  swiftly 
to  Information  provided  from  American  or 
British  sources. 

In  the  end,  the  break  In  the  Paques  case 
came  as  a  result  of  the  assiduous  espionage 
the  Frenchman  had  done.  Paques  served 
from  1968  to  1962  in  the  private  office  of 
French  Defense  Minister  Pierre  Messmer 
He  later  became  chief  press  officer  at  NATO 
with  a  "cosmic  top  secret"  clearance,  NATO's 
highest  security  classification. 

Among  the  document  identity  numbers 
Penkovsky  sent  to  the  West  was  one  with 
a  very  unusual  and  Umlted  classification  It 
was  a  French  NATO  standing  group  docu- 
ment—In other  words,  a  French  poelUon 
paper  prepared  for  the  NATO  mllitory  stand- 
ing group  in  Washington.  When  the  French 
checked  on  the  document,  they  discovered 
that  it  was  the  draft  of  a  French  position 
that  eventually  was  altered  and  renumbered 
before  It  was  actually  submitted  to  the 
standing  group. 

The  document,  therefore,  had  received 
very  limited  circulation.  It  had  been  pre- 
pared In  Washington  by  the  French  element 
on  the  standing  group  and  sent  to  Paris  for 
clearance  at  the  Ministry  of  Defense.  Only 
sU  persons  signed  for  it  at  the  Ministry  when 
It  was  discussed,  altered  and  sent  back  to 
Washington.  One  of  these  was  Georses 
Paques.  * 

Had  Paques  limited  his  activities  to  gen- 
eral Ministry  of  Defenae  docvunents  or  NATO 
documents,  with  much  wider  clrculaUon  it 
might  have  taken  months  to  narrow  the 
search.  But  In  the  brief  period  of  approxl- 
matelv  36  hours  In  Which  that  particular 
French  staading  group  document  was  In 


Paris  for  clearance,  he  took  It  home,  photo- 
graphed It  and  returned  It  to  its  proper 
place  next  day. 

When  the  French  identified  the  document 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  transmitted  from 
Moscow  to  the  British  and  Americana  by 
Penkovsky,  they  immediately  put  a  24-hour 
tall  on  each  of  the  six  who  had  signed  for 
It— including  the  Minister  of  Defense  In 
about  10  days,  Paques  was  seen  in  contact 
with  a  member  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  staff 
In  Parts  whom  the  French  knew  to  be  a  KGB 
agent. 

His  arrest  followed  swiftly,  and  he  con- 
fessed promptly.  At  his  trial,  he  tesOfled  In 
words  reminiscent  of  some  of  the  Penkovsky 
papers  that  he  spied  for  Russia  because  he 
felt  that  It  would  help  preserve  peace  if  the 
Russians  were  fully  Informed  of  NATO  plans 


[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Nov.  19.  19«6) 
Penkovsky  Papers  Dxtendeo 
As    the    translator    of    "The    Penkovsky 
Papers,"  I  would  Uke  to  make  some  com- 
ments on  Victor  Zorza's  review.     I  do  not 
want  to  get  Involved  In  polemics  with  Mr 
Zorza,  whose  previous  work  I  have  admired 
I  know,  better  than  anyone,  that  the  papers 
are  genuine,  but  I  also  know  that  there  Is 
no  way  to  prove  thU  to  the  satisfaction  of 
those    determined    to    degrade    Penkovsky's 
legacy    as    the    Soviets    sought    to    degrade 
Penkovsky. 

I  find  it  surprUlng  that  Mr.  Zor«a  haa 
made  up  his  mind  that  "the  Russian  manu- 
script of  the  Penkovsky  memoirs  Just  doea 
not  exist"  simply  because  I  do  not  wish  to 
release  it  in  its  original  form.  The  published 
format  is  as  true  to  Penkovsky's  notes  as  It 
could  be,  even  though  Mr.  Gibney  and  I 
inevitably  had  to  translate,  select,  and  edit 
them  for  publication.  I  will  not.  however 
reveal  how  the  papers  came  to  me. 

Let    me    cite    details    from    Mr     Zorza'a 
critique.     He  says  that  "the  English  text  la 

with  Penkovsky's  Soviet  background  would 
use.  I.e.  he  cites  the  terms  "Soviet  Rus- 
sians or  "Soviets"  In  deecrtblng  his  country- 
men. Mr.  Zorza's  quotes  are  in  English,  thus 
they  are  my  translations.  But  Penkovsky 
clearly  distinguished  between  the  Russian 
people  and  the  Soviet  regime.  In  the  papers. 
Penkovsky  used  a  vartety  of  terms:  '^let 
citizens,  "the  Soviet  people,"  "Russians- 
etc.  In  translaung  I  used  the  term  "Soviet 
Russian  or  "Soviet"  for  purposes  of  slm- 
pUcity  and  consistency. 

Penkovsky  referred  to  Marshal  Zhukov's  re- 
moval because  of  his  "Napoleonic  characterla- 

^1^-i  ..J^-  ^°"^  "^'^'^  that  this  should 
read  Bonapartlst  tendenclea"  and  concludea 
that  no  translator  would  depart  so-far  from 
the  original/'  The  exact  RuLlan  term  u^ 
by  Penkovsky  was  "Khrushchev  ego  ubral  sa 
napoleonovskiye  zamashkl."  Colonel  Penkov- 
sky evidently  knew  Bonaparte's  first  name 
and  preferred  to  use  the  term  "napoleonov- 
skiye zamashkl." 

Mr.  Zorza  also  finds  fault  with  the  exorea- 
slon  "Great  China."  Obviously,  Penkovsky 
^,f  ,.uT'^^'^'"'^    "'^    editorial    for   Pravda 

Velikiy  Kltay"  was  what  he  wrote  and  thafa 
how  I  translated  It. 

In   Mr.   ZorTa's  opinion  no  Soviet  official 

RSreR  Communist  Party  leader.  Colonel 
Penkovsky  was  well  aware  that  there  Is  no 
separate  Communist  Party  of  the  RSFSR 
The  Ruaalan  ortglnal  of  the  line  on  page  207 
is.  however,  "tak  naeyvayemyy  parUynyy 
vozhd  RSFSR."  *~'«/ayy 

With  regard  to  Penkovsky's  statement  that 
several  Soviet  coemonauts  had  lost  their  Uvea 
I  can  only  repeat  that  I  merely  translated' 
what  Penkovsky  wrote— that  aome  of  them 
loat  their  Uvea. 

About  Marshal  Chuykor:  Mr.  Zorza  la  cor- 
rect m  aaylng  that  Penkovsky  waa  In  error 
when  he  wrote  that  Obuykor  waa  relieved 
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at  biM  dutlM  when  b«  took  over  tb«  clTlllan 
dtrfwi—  ooaunand.  However,  I  bave  tlmply 
tnuuUted  what  he  wrote. 

With  regard  to  tbe  axitlperty  group:  afaln 
I  elinplj  tranalated  what  Penkovsky  wrote. 
It  U  the  KremllnolofUt  who  la  concerned 
with  predaton  In  the  matter  of  datee  ot 
ouatera;  for  Pankovaky,  aa  for  moat  Soviet 
dtlaena.  It  waa  apparently  of  little  Impor- 
tance that  Bulganln  managed  to  bang  on 
untUlBM. 

Mr.  Zona  ahowa  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  everyday  Soviet  language  when  be  clalma 
that  a  "^uaalan  returning  to  Moacow  would 
apeak  of  a  vlalt  to  the  Weat,  not  to  Xurope." 
Penkovaky  wrote  "Tevropa"  which  meana 
"SuTOfM."  Soviet  Intelligence  officers  do  not 
normally  talk  of  their  travel*  to  Kuropean 
countrlaa  aa  to  "the  West";  they  refer  to 
"Tevropa"  or  the  country  which  they  visited. 

Aa  far  aa  the  60-80-100  megaton  bomb  U 
concerned,  Penkovaky  was  apparently  not  In 
a  poaltlon  to  measure  the  bomb's  yield  as 
aoeurataly  as  Weatem  ezperta  or  Mr.  Zona. 
If  Waatam  ezperta  wrote  "The  Penkovaky 
Fapen,"  aa  Mr.  Zona  seema  to  believe,  why 
did  they  not  uae  the  correct  flgurea? 

Prm  DaaiABiN. 

New  York  Olty. 

[Prom  the  Waablngton  Poet.  Nov.  31,  l»6fi| 
PamcovaKT's  Spt-Catchino  Rolx  DxmB) 
Beporte  that  Col.  Oleg  Penkovaky  supplied 
matarlala  that  led  to  the  detection  and  ar- 
rast  of  the  Swediah  master  spy.  Col.  Stlg 
Wenneratrom.  are  flatly  denied  by  sources 
cloaa  to  the  eaae. 

Wenneratrom  reportedly  first  came  under 
suaptdon  in  1960 — 3  years  before  Penkovsky 
started  aaalstlng  the  West. 

The  Swedish  officer  had  served  aa  air  at- 
tacht  In  Moacow  and  Waablngton  before  re- 
turning to  the  Defenae  Ministry  and  Foreign 
Ministry  In  Stockholm. 

Arraated  In  June  1903,  he  was  sentenced 
last  yaar  to  life  Imprlaonment.  He  could 
be  raleaaed  after  10  years  and  It  Is  under- 
stood that  he,  too.  Is  writing  his  memoirs. 

PKKKOVSKT   PaOTCBT 

In  another  development,  the  State  Depart- 
ment dlacloeed  yesterday  that  It  baa  received 
a  protaat  from  the  Soviet  Union  about  publl- 
eatiOQ  o<  papers  attributed  to  Penkovsky. 
Ha  tMoame  a  »pj  for  the  Weet  In  1961  and 
waa  later  caught  and  executed. 

The  Penkovaky  papers  were  serialized  in 
XMwap^MTS,  Including  the  Waablngton  Poet 
and  are  now  out  In  book  form. 

A  Stat*  Department  spokeaman  said  that 
Soviet  Ambassador  Anatoly  P.  Dobrynln  ez- 
presasrl  concern  last  Monday  In  a  talk  with 
RusalaA  affaire  expert  Llewellyn  E.  Tbomp- 
aon.. 

Later,  the  spokesman  said,  Thotnpeon  re- 
idlad  that  the  Oovemment  "had  no  reepon- 
slbUlty  In  the  matter." 

CXA  ooNOOcnoN 

la  the  first  report  on  the  Penkovsky  pap«Y 
la  the  Rasalan  press,  the  Communist  Party 
aaw^iaper  Pnvda  referred  to  them  yesterday 
aa  "aaother  antl-Sovlet  concoction  of  the 
Amartean  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
■ppanntly  of  Ita  Brltlah  aaaoclatee." 

WhUa  not  further  explaining  what  was  In 
the  papan.  Pravda  tald  that  "thla  fabrica- 
tion doaa  not  daaarve  analysU." 

A  Moacow  diepatch  from  the  Washington 
Post's  Staphea  Rosenfeld  said  the  bulk  of 
the  artlela  waa  devoted  to  unflattering  re- 
llactlooa  on  the  character  of  OrevlUe  Wynne. 
the  Brltlah  bualaeaaman  convicted  with 
Penkovaky  and  later  exchanged  for  Oordon 
Uonartale.  a  Soviet  spy  caught  In  Kngland 

hi0i  weak,  a  news  story  from  Paris  linked 
tb*  work  of  Penkovsky  with  the  uncovering 
ot  tbraa  Waatemara  apylng  for  the  Soviet 
Ualon.   Thaaa  ware  listed  as: 

Wsnaentrom:  Oeorge  Paquea.  a  senior 
Vtanoh  civil  aarvaat  who  worked  In  NATO, 
.Mk4  WUUam  J.  C.  Vaaaall.  a   Brltlah  Ad- 


miralty clerk.  Other  sourcee  have  denied 
that  Information  furnished  by  Penkovsky 
led  to  the  apprehension  of  any  of  the  three. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  20,  1965] 
PxMKOVsxT  Book  Scosed   by   Sovnrr — Anti- 

RusaiAN    Papbrs    Calxbd    Concoction    or 

CIA 

Moacow,  November  20. — Soviet  authorltlee, 
apparently  embarrassed  by  the  publication  In 
the  Weet  of  "The  Penkovsky  Papers,"  are 
strongly  denouncing  the  controversial  book 
as  a  forgery  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  of  the  United  States. 

The  papers,  published  this  month  In  Lon- 
don and  New  York,  are  a  compilation  of  antl- 
Sovlet  Information,  speculation,  and  gossip 
purported  to  have  been  supplied  to  Western 
Intelligence  agencies  by  Oleg  V.  Penkovsky, 
who  was  executed  by  the  Russians  tn  1963  as 
a  ipy  for  the  West 

Pravda,  the  Communist  Party  newspaper, 
described  the  volume  today  as  the  "latest 
antl-Sovlet  concoction  of  the  CIA  and  evi- 
dently Its  British  associates." 

In  an  article  by  V.  Oolubov.  the  newspaper 
sakl  the  book  "does  not  deserve  analysis," 
and  added:  "It  has  been  compiled  so  crudely 
that  self-reapectlng  British  newspapers  at 
very  first  glance  could  not  but  expose  its 
authors." 

Pravda  went  on  to  quote  from  British  press 
comment  that  cast  doubt  on  the  authenticity 
of  the  alleged  memoir. 

DESIABIN    CrrED 

Soviet  sources  have  suggested  privately  that 
the  book,  even  If  based  In  part  on  intelli- 
gence supplied  by  Penkovsky  to  the  West, 
was  embroidered  with  Information  already  in 
the  hands  of  Western  agencies. 

It  was  noted  that  a  Soviet  defector.  Peter 
S.  Derlabln.  was  identified  as  the  translator 
of  material  from  the  Russian-language  origi- 
nal that  allegedly  was  used  In  the  volume. 

Mr.  Derlabln.  a  former  official  In  the 
Okhrana,  the  secret  service  responsible  for 
guarding  Soviet  leaders,  has  refused  to  make 
the  Russian  manuscript  public  and  has  de- 
clined to  say  how  it  came  into  his  possession. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  made  public  In 
March  1950,  Mr.  Derlabln  gave  a  detailed  view 
of  what  he  described  as  the  high  living  of 
Soviet  leaders.  A  large  amount  of  material 
on  the  private  lives  of  the  Kremlin  leaders  is 
alao  contained  In  "The  Penkovsky  Papers." 

According  to  reports  from  Washington,  the 
CIA  said  its  representatives  had  read  the 
book  to  guard  against  "security  violations," 
but  the  Agency  disclaimed  responsibility  for 
publication  and  refused  to  vouch  for  the  pa- 
pers' accuracy. 

WYNNE  IS  DENOUNCED 

The  Soviet  denunciations  of  "The  Pen- 
kovsky Papers"  have  also  been  directed 
against  Oreville  M.  Wynne,  a  British  busl- 
neaaman  who  was  Penkovsky's  codefendant 
at  a  partly  public  trial  in  Moecow  2  years  ago. 
Wyrme  allegedly  was  Penkovsky's  principal 
Western  contact. 

Wynne  was  sentenced  to  8  years  In  jtdl  but 
waa  released  In  April  1964  in  exchange  for 
Oordon  A.  Lonsdale,  who  had  been  convicted 
aa  a  Soviet  spy  In  Britain.  Pravda  alluded 
to  the  exchange  today  by  saying  Wynne  had 
been  freed  under  certain  circumstances. 

Lonsdale's  purported  memoirs,  titled  "Spy," 
were  published  last  month  In  London. 

Pravda  assailed  Wynne  for  promoting  "The 
Penkovaky  Papers"  by  holding  widely  pub- 
licized news  conferences  in  London  and  New 
York. 

(Prom  the  New  York  "nmes.  Nov  31.  1966] 

PoaxicN  AfTAnis ;  How  James  Bono  Qot 

Stabted 

'  (By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

PAaia. — "Any  fiction  spy  story  you  have 
•var  read  palea  in  compartsoa  with  Oleg  Pen- 


kovsky's dramatic  account  of  his  extraordi- 
nary personal  adventure,"  says  the  advertise- 
ment of  an  American  best  seller.  Simultane- 
ously, English  readers  are  offered  memoirs 
called  "Spy"  by  a  Soviet  agent  known  In  Lon- 
don as  Oordon  Lonsdale  until  his  arrest  for 
espionage  and  really  named  Konon  Troflmo- 
vltch  Molody.  Molody-Lonsdale  was  subse- 
quently exchanged  for  Oreville  Wynne,  a 
British  associate  of  Penkovsky  Imprisoned  In 
the  U.S.S.R.  Wynne  has  not  yet  published 
a  book. 

A  CIA  PBOnoCT? 

Victor  Zorza,  the  (Manchester)  Guardian's 
Kremllnologlst,  believes  "The  Penkovsky  Pa- 
pers" are  not  wholly  genuine.  He  contends 
no  Ruaslan  text  has  been  produced  and  the 
English  version  Is  peppered  with  words  and 
phrases  no  man  with  Penkovsky's  Soviet 
background  would  use.  Zorza  adduces  errors 
In  dates  and  facts,  asserting  much  of  Pen- 
kovsky's memoir  must  have  been  written  "by 
a  Western  pen."  He  concludes:  "The  book 
could  have  been  complied  only  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency." 

The  genesis  of  Penkovsky's  papers  seems 
valid  but  whether  part  of  the  work  Is  fake 
cannot  be  Judged.  Whatever  Its  origin,  the 
work  provides  Juicy  reading  and  embarrasses 
Moecow  Just  as  Lonsdale's  possibly  spurious 
work  embarrasses  Washington.  Penkovsky 
was  undoubtedly  an  efficient  Western  agent 
In  the  Soviet  hierarchy  where  his  boss  was 
Koeygln's  son-ln-Iaw.  After  Penkovsky's  ar- 
rest In  1962,  almost  300  Soviet  Intelligence 
officers  were  recalled  as  Intelligence  networks 
were  overhauled. 

SPIES,   FORGEaiKS,    AND    FAKES 

The  period  since  World  War  II  has  been 
gaudy  with  spies,  forgeries,  and  fakes.  In- 
deed some  spies  have  been  widely  publi- 
cized— like  Col.  Rudolf  Abel,  traded  for  U-2 
Pilot  Gary  Powers;  Lonsdale;  Ivan  Egorov.  a 
Soviet  official  In  the  U.N.;  Giuseppe  MartelU. 
an  Italian  who  spied  for  Moscow  in  hollow- 
heeled  shoes;  Burgess,  Maclean,  and  Phllby, 
who  skipped  to  Russia  when  their  cover  wore 
thin. 

Yet  Intelligence  services  don't  limit  them- 
selves to  ferreting  out  secrets;  they  calumni- 
ate each  other  whenever  possible.  Moscow's 
KGB  has  Ita  disinformation  section  with  a 
subsidiary  branch  In  East  Germany  that  dis- 
seminates false  papers.  Some  of  these  have 
Included  crude  documents  bearing  U.S.  Cabi- 
net or  CIA  slgnaturee. 

Pour  years  ago  the  CIA  claimed  it  had 
uncovered  33  such  forgeries  In  4  years. 
British  counterintelligence  la  equally  alert 
Some  documents  are  sold  and  others  merely 
given  to  naive  newspapers. 

The  befuddled  public  derives  particular 
entertainment  from  the  cold  war's  fake  lit- 
erary productions.  Among  these  Prof.  Paul 
W.  Blackstock  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  lists:  the  purported  diary  of  Maxim 
Lltvlnov,  late  Soviet  Foreign  Minister;  the 
strategic  theala  of  Marshal  Bulganln;  mem- 
oirs of  General  Vlassov,  who  organized  an 
army  of  Russian  prisoners  for  Hitler  and 
waa  later  hanged;  and  two  volumes  of  fas- 
cinating recollections  by  a  nonexistent 
nephew  of  Stalin,  Budu  Svanldze. 

Excellent  works  In  this  category — Including 
those  of  Lltvlnov  and  "Svanldze" — were  ap- 
parently manufactured  In  Paris  by  the  lit- 
erary artel  of  a  refugee  Soviet  diplomat 
named  Grlgorl  Beesedovsky.  In  1929  Bes- 
sedovsky,  then  counselor  at  the  Russian  Em- 
bassy m  Paris,  so\ight  political  asylum. 
warrrxN  Foa  idiots 

According  to  Blackstock,  Bessedovsky,  a 
gentleman  of  talent  and  Imagination,  once 
wrote  a  fellow  emigre  from  Poland:  "Sir,  I 
write  books  for  Idiots.  Do  you  Imagine  that 
anyone  In  the  Weat  would  read  what  you 
call  my  apocryphal  works  If,  In  quoting  Kag- 
anovlcfa,   Zhukov,   Mlkoyan   or   Bulganln,  I 
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tried  to  be  faithful  to  the  manner,  sense  and 
form  of  their  speeches? 

"But  when  I  portray  Stalin  or  Molotov  In 
pajamas,  when  I  tell  the  dirtiest  possible 
stories  about  them — never  mind  whether 
they  are  true  or  invented — rest  assured  that 
not  only  all  intellectuals  will  read  me,  but 
also  the  most  Important  capitalist  states- 
man, on  his  way  to  a  peace  conference,  will 
pick  up  my  book  before  going  to  sleep  in  his 
pullman.  Allah  has  given  money  to  the 
stupid  in  order  that  the  Intelligent  can  live 
easily." 

Facts,  fiction,  half-truths  and  distortions 
are  mixed  together  in  the  strange  game  played 
by  competing  intelligence  services  and  ambi- 
tious entrepreneurs.  When  an  American 
military  attach^  in  Moscow  lost  his  diary. 
Russian  security  officials  published  It  with 
falsified  Inserts  such  as:  "War.  As  soon  as 
possible     Now. 

SOME  EXPERTS  K)OLED 

Among  amateur  factories.  Bessedovsky's 
ranks  high.  He  fooled  some  of  the  most 
pretentious  Kremllnologists.  Even  General 
Bedell  Smith,  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Moscow  and  CIA  boss,  was  p>ersuaded  to  write 
an  "Introductory  note"  for  the  highly  sus- 
pect Lltvlnov  "memoirs." 

Penkovsky  and  Molody  may  be  genuine 
authors  but,  at  any  rate,  the  late  Ian  Flem- 
ing had  many  unannounced  anonymous  cold 
war  competitors.  Like  Fleming's  works,  they 
are  pleasant  bedside  reading. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  23.  1985] 

Around  the  World:   Wite  of  Penkovsky  Is 

Reported  To  Doubt  He  Authored  Papers 

Moscow. — The  wife  of  Col.  Oleg  Penkovsky 
was  reported  yesterday  as  saying  she  did  not 
believe  her  husband,  executed  in  1963  for 
spying  for  the  West,  could  have  authored 
"The  Penkovsky  Papers."  The  papers,  se- 
rialized by  the  Washington  Post,  have  been 
denounced  by  Soviet  news  media  as  CIA 
forgeries. 

Mrs.  Vera  Penkovsky  told  Viktor  Louis,  a 
Soviet  citizen  who  works  for  a  London  dally 
newspaper,  that  her  husband  was  lazy  about 
writing,  never  kept  a  diary,  and  typed  labori- 
ously with  one  finger.  Mrs.  Penkovsky  still 
lives  In  the  apartment  she  shared  with  her 
husband  and  works  as  a  French-language 
translator.  Her  65-year-old  mother-in-law 
and  her  two  daughters  live  with  her. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  26.  1965] 
Anti-Soviet  Campaign  Charged — Russia  Ex- 
pels Post  Corre.spondent  Over  "Penkov- 
sky Papers"  Series 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

The  Soviet  Union  yesterday  ordered  the 
closing  of  the  Moscow  bureau  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  expulsion  of  this  news- 
paper's correspondent.  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld, 
because  of  the  publication  of  "The  Penkovsky 
Papers." 

Rosenfeld,  33.  was  given  7  days  to 
leave  with  his  wife.  Barbara,  and  their  two 
children.  David,  16  months  old.  and  Rebecca, 
born  In  Moscow  3  months  ago.  He 
opened  the  Washington  Post's  bureau  there 
on  November  12.  1964. 

Rosenfeld  was  called  to  the  Foreign  Min- 
istry's press  department  at  noon  and  was 
read  a  statement  charging  that  the  Wash- 
ington Post  had  engaged  in  "an  anti-Soviet 
campaign"  around  "The  Penkovsky  Papers" 
and  that  it  had  refused  to  halt  their  pub- 
lication after  a  warning  on  November  13. 

Oleg  Penkovsky  was  a  Soviet  colonel  exe- 
cuted by  his  government  for  serving  as  a 
»Py  for  the  West.  The  papers,  serialized  to 
newspapers  from  a  Ju?t  published  book,  pur- 
port to  be  hU  diary  smuggled  out  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  has  been  considerable 
controversy  as  to  the  paper's  authenticity 
Wit  the  value  of  Penkovsky's  work  for  the 
West  was  acknowledged  at  his  trial. 


An  editorial  In  the  Washington  Post  today 
states  that  Rosenfeld's  expulsion  Is  a  de- 
plorable exercise  of  arbitrary  power  and  an 
attempt  by  the  Soviet  Govenmient  "to  Im- 
pose on  the  press  of  other  countries,  by  treat- 
ing the  correspondents  from  these  countries 
as  virtual  hostages,  a  control  and  dictation  to 
which  no  reputable  newspaper  can  submit." 

The  editorial  also  terms  "a  remarkable 
hallucination"  the  charge  that  the  news- 
paper had  launched  a  "campaign"  against 
the  Soviet  Union,  adding  that  it  "will  not  be 
plunged"  into  any  "campaign  of  denigration" 
because  of  the  expulsion. 

Rosenfeld  is  the  third  American  corre- 
spondent to  be  expelled  from  Russia  this 
year.  American  officials  view  the  action  as 
part  of  the  hardening  Soviet  attitude  toward 
the  United  States  over  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
an  attitude  not  unrelated  to  the  bitter 
Chinese  Communist  charges  that  Moscow  has 
not  acted  firmly  enough  on  the  Communist 
side  in  that  conflict. 

It  also  was  felt  here  that  one  chapter  of 
"The  Penkovsky  Papers,"  commenting  un- 
favorably on  personal  habits  of  high  Soviet 
officials  and  officers,  was  particularly  offensive 
to  Moscow,  which  has  always  been  highly 
sensitive  about  such  criticism. 

The  most  recent  correspondent  expelled 
this  year  was  Sam  Jaffe.  of  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co..  who  was  ordered  out  In 
September  because  of  a  repwrt  by  ABC's 
Washington  diplomatic  correspondent  on 
possible  changes  in  the  Kremlin.  Adam 
Clymer  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  was  expelled 
last  February  after  being  accused  of  striking 
a  Soviet  policeman  during  a  demonstration 
by  Asian  students  in  Moscow  outside  the 
U.S.  Embassy  protesting  American  {xjlicy  in 
Vietnam. 

A  Newsweek  correspondent  was  expelled  in 
1962.  a  National  Broadcasting  Co.  reporter 
was  ordered  out  in  1963  and  Time  magazine's 
Moscow  bureau  was  closed  in  1964.  News- 
week and  NBC  have  since  been  allowed  to  re- 
open their  bureaus. 

Here  Is  the  chronology  of  the  current  case: 

The  Washington  Post  began  publication  of 
the  Penkovsky  Pajjers  on  October  31.  The 
last  of  14  Installments  ran  on  November  15. 
On  November  2  it  was  reported  to  this  news- 
paper that  Soviet  Embassy  officials  were  say- 
ing the  papers  were  a  forgery.  A  Washing- 
ton Post  representative  called  on  Embassy 
Counselor  Alexander  I.  Zlnchuk.  by  appoint- 
ment, the  following  day  to  ask  any  proof  of 
the  accusation.  Zlnchuk  was  told  that  the 
Washington  Post  would  publish  any  such 
proof.  His  reply  was  that  he  would  look 
Into  It  and  he  asked  and  was  told  how  long 
the  series  would  run. 

On  November  5,  at  the  Embtiesy's  national 
day  party,  a  representative  of  the  newspaper 
was  told  by  another  Soviet  official  that  he 
expected  "a  strong  reaction"  to  the  publica- 
tion very  shortly.  He  was  told  that  the 
Washington  Post  would  publish  the  reaction. 

The  reaction  did  not  come  until  November 
13.  On  that  day  Rosenfeld  was  called  to  the 
Foreign  Ministry's  press  department  in  Mos- 
cow. F.  M.  Slmonov.  a  department  deputy, 
read  him  a  statement  describing  the  "Pen- 
kovsky Papers"  as  a  falsified  story,  a  mixture 
of  anti-Soviet  inventions  and  slander  and 
stating  that  their  publication  "cannot  be 
considered  otherwise  than  as  an  Intentional 
act  In  the  spirit  of  the  worst  traditions  of 
the  cold  war." 

Slmonov  said  the  press  department  was 
"authorized  to  Invite  the  attention  of  the 
rditorlal  board  of  the  Washington  Post  to 
the  provocative  character  of  this  publica- 
tion," adding  that  "we  expect  that  measures 
will  be  taken  so  that  no  articles  and  ma- 
terials of  such  a  kind  will  be  published  In 
the  Washington  Post  In  the  future." 

Slmonov  added  to  this  threat  by  saying 
that  "If  publication  continues  we  reserve  the 
right  for  ourselves  to  take  necessary  meas- 


ures." The  text  of  the  complaint  was  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Poet  the  next  day. 

The  same  day  it  commented  editorially 
that  It  would  complete  publication  of  the 
papers,  adding  that  "we  refuse  to  accept  the 
inadmissible  suggestion  that  this  newspaper 
must  not  print  material  which  the  Soviet 
Government  may   find   unacceptable." 

On  November  15  the  newspaper  published 
a  communication  from  the  Embassy's  press 
department  condemning  the  papers  as  a 
forgery  and  a  scar  on  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
also  published,  as  previously  scheduled,  the 
first  of  two  articles  by  Victor  Zorza.  Soviet 
specialist  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  ana- 
lyzing the  papers.  He  questioned  their  au- 
thenticity and  suggested  they  had  been 
written  in  part  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency 

On  November  18,  Rosenfeld  was  told  by  a 
Soviet  friend  in  Moscow  that  a  decision  had 
been  taken  to  expel  him.  He  also  was  told 
that  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  had  given  the  Foreign  Ministry 
permission  to  threaten  Rosenfeld  with  ex- 
pulsion unless  the  Washington  Post  ceased 
publication  of  the  papers. 

UNDER    PARTY    PRESSITRS 

After  the  newspaper  ran  the  two  conclud- 
ing articles,  the  Central  Committee  was  re- 
ported to  have  asked  the  Foreign  Ministry 
why  It  had  not  expelled  Rosenfeld.  The  in- 
formant said  that  the  Ministry  would  have 
liked  to  forget  the  affair  but  that  it  was 
under  Communist  Party  pressure  and  so 
agreed  to  the  expulsion. 

It  was  reported  here  in  Washington  to 
the  Post  that  the  Embassy  had  recommended 
expulsion.  Soviet  Ambassador  Anatoly 
Dobrynln  formally  protested  publication  of 
the  papers  to  the  State  Department,  and  In 
London  the  Soviet  Ambassador  called  at  the 
Foreign  Office  to  complain  about  publication 
of  the  Penkovsky  Papers  in  Britain.  The 
London  Observer  serialized  the  papers  as  did 
more  than  30  papers  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere. 

Then  yesterday  Rosenfeld  was  again  called 
to  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry's  press  depart- 
ment to  be  read  the  following  statement  by 
deputy  chief  Pyatlsnev; 

"On  November  13  you  were  asked  to  the 
press  department  and  the  attention  of  the 
editorial  board  of  the  Washington  Post  was 
Invited  to  the  provocative  character  of  the 
publication  of  the  antl-Sovlet  entitled  the 
so-called  Penkovsky  Papers. 

"In  our  statement  we  jxilnted  out  that 
these  so-called  papers  were  a  coarse  fraud,  a 
mixture  of  provocative  invention  and  antl- 
Sovlet  slander.  Publication  of  these  notes  in 
the  Washington  Post  cannot  be  considered 
other  than  as  premeditated  action  in  the 
worst  traditions  of  the  cold  war.  which  can- 
not but  harm  Soviet-American  relations. 

DEMAND    REJECTED 

"In  a  statement  the  press  department  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  measures  would  be 
taken  so  that  no  such  articles  and  materials 
of  this  kind  would  appear  in  this  newspai>er 
In  the  future.  Despite  that  •  •  •  the  Wash- 
ington Post  continued  to  publish  the  notes 
and  other  material  which  popularized  this 
fraud. 

"Considering  such  a  position  of  the  edi- 
torial board  of  your  newspaper,  which  con- 
tinued an  antl-Sovlet  campaign  around  the 
so-called  Penkovsky  Papers,  the  press  de- 
partment is  authorized  to  state  that  your 
future  stay  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  corre- 
spHjndent  of  the  Washington  Post  Is  unde- 
sirable and  it  Is  proposed  that  you  leave  the 
territory  of  the  Soviet  Union." 

Pyatlsnev.  after  reading  the  prepared  state- 
ment, told  Rosenfeld  that  "we  would  like 
to  add  that  this  measure  is  not  directed 
against  you  personally  but  was  made  neces- 
sary by  actions  of  the  editorial  board  of  your 
newspaper." 
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RoM&f  eld  aaked  bow  much  time  lie  had  to 
le«T«.  PyfttUner  Inquired  m  to  how  much 
time  he  wotild  need,  when  Roeenfeld  sug- 
gested 2  or  3  weeka,  Pyatlsnev  replied  that 
he  could  have  5  to  7  day*.    They  agreed  on  7. 

Taaa,  the  Soviet  news  agency,  then  made 
public  the  action.  It  Included  the  state- 
ment that  the  papers  "are  an  obvious  forgery. 
fabricated  by  the  U.S.  Intelligence  service 
which  the  ezpoaed  spy  had  served." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Nov.  38,  19851 
PcNKOvsxr  REcarrs 

The  decision  of  the  Oovernment  of  the  So- 
viet Union  to  close  the  Moscow  Bureau  of 
the  Washington  Poet  and  to  expel  this  news- 
paper's correspondent  In  reprisal  for  the 
publication  of  the  Penlcovsky  Papers  Is  a 
deplorable  exercise  of  arbitrary  power. 

It  le  to  be  regretted  on  many  counts 
Chiefly  It  la  to  be  regretted  because  It  indi- 
cates that  the  short-lived  relaxation  follow- 
ing the  death  of  Stalin  has  indeed  proved 
to  be  a  reverslbls  process.  Instead  of  loosen- 
ing the  rlgoroiu  and  Inhibiting  control  of  Its 
own  writers,  the  Soviet  Oovernment  now 
attempts  to  Impose  upon  the  press  of  other 
countries,  by  treating  correspondents  from 
these  countries  as  virtual  hortages,  a  con- 
trol and  dictation  to  which  no  reputable 
newspaper  can  submit. 

Tble  decision  also  la  to  be  regretted  be- 
cause It  wlU  diminish  the  access  of  the 
readere  of  the  Waahlngton  Post  and  of 
other  newspapers  la  which  Stephen  Roaen- 
feld's  objective  accounts  have  appeared,  of 
hU  lucid  reporting.  (It  Is  to  be  noted  that 
the  Soviet  Oovernment  has  specifically  de- 
clarad  Mr.  Bosenfeld  In  no  way  to  blame  for 
thla  act  of  reprlaal  against  the  Washington 
Post.) 

The  Soviet  acUon  also  Is  to  be  regretted 
because  this  drastic  course  seems  to  be  pre- 
mised upon  the  erroneoiu  notion  that  the 
Waahlngton  Poet  has  launched  a  campaign 
agalziat  the  Soviet  Union.  That  Is  a  remark- 
able baUuclnatlon,  but  probably  one  that 
la  Inevitable  In  rtUers  who  have  grown  so 
accustomed  to  utter  immunity  to  Internal 
criticism  that  any  reproach  appears  to  them 
to  take  on  the  aspects  of  deUberate  persecu- 
tion. 

The  Waahlngton  Post  published  excerpts 
from  the  Penkovsky  Papers,  which  were  dis- 
tributed to  It  as  a  conventional  syndicated 
newspaper  feature.  Just  as  did  more  than  30 
other  newspapers.  The  publishing  company 
(Doubleday)  that  produced  the  book  is  a 
responsible  firm.  The  editor  of  the  papers 
(Frank  Olbney)  Is  a  man  of  sound  reputa- 
tion. We  have  no  reason  to  believe,  and  no 
one  baa  produced  evidence  to  show,  that 
ttM  published  matter  did  not  represent  the 
▼lewe  and  opinions  of  Penkovsky. 

In  conformity  with  the  beet  prevailing 
American  newspaper  practice,  the  Waahlng- 
ton Poet  also  published  attacks  on  the  views 
of  Penkovsky  and  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
papers.  Including  the  criticisms  by  the  Soviet 
Xmbaasy  In  Washington.  It  propoeee  to  deal 
In  the  same  way  with  Interesting  and  algnlfi- 
oant  material  about  the  Soviet  Union  that 
may  oome  to  hand  in  the  future,  but  It  Is  not 
in  the  midst  ot  any  campaign  of  denigration 
aimed  at  the  Soviet  Union  and  will  not  be 
plunged  Into  one  by  this  misguided  effort  at 
praas  coercion  by  Soviet  officials. 

The  Soviet  Oovemnoent's  action,  also,  la  to 
be  regretted,  because  It  u  bound  to  result  in 
future  laterruptlona  and  obatructions  to  a 
flow  at  information  between  the  two  ooim- 
Mee  that  already  U  trlghteningly  dUpropor- 
ttonate  to  thAtr  need  to  know  more  of  each 
other.  American  nevspajMrs  Inclined  to  ee- 
tabUab  oorraapoadenta  in  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  made  healtant  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  Oommimist  government  there  not  only 
aeewte  the  right  to  obetniet,  censer,  and 
punlah  the  correepondent  for  acts  of  his  own. 
but  also  ttmnm  the  right  ta  take  reprlaal 


against  him  for  publications  in  which  he  Is 
not  at  ail  Involved. 

There  also  will  be  a  strong  Impulse  In  many 
governmental  quarters  In  the  United  States 
to  Imitate  the  reactionary  notions  of  press 
freedom  that  poeeeseed  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. We  hope  that  this  Impulse  will  be 
resisted,  because  not  a  single  Soviet  corre- 
spondent would  remain  in  America  if  the 
United  States  embraced  this  theory  of  re- 
prisal in  order  to  punish  Soviet  publications 
for  the  ceaseless  flow  of  libel  and  slander 
about  this  country  that  is  dally  fare  In  the 
Soviet  press. 

Many  as  are  the  regrets  over  this  Incident, 
the  Washington  Post,  for  all  the  Inconven- 
iences and  unhappy  consequences,  cannot 
regret  Its  refusal  to  bow  to  the  demands  of 
the  Soviet  Government  that  It  suspend  pub- 
lication of  the  Installments  of  the  Penkovsky 
papers  still  unpublished  when  Soviet  officials 
first  threatened  reprisal.  No  free  and  re- 
sponsible newspaper  In  this  country  oould 
submit  to  such  lm.p>erlous  dictation  by  any 
government. 

The  repressive  pwllclee  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  not  going  to  alter  the  principles  of  the 
free  prees  In  this  country;  but  we  hope  that. 
in  time,  the  survival  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  despite  the  contlnuoiis 
and  unrelenting  criticisms  by  the  pn-ess,  may 
persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to  abandon  Its 
paranoiac  and  lunatic  apprehension  that 
every  unfriendly  printed  word  Is  an  assault 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  regime.  Perhaps, 
on  that  happy  day.  the  Washington  Post  will 
be  able  again  to  establish  a  bureau  in  Mos- 
cow. Until  then  It  will  cheerfully  rely  upon 
the  excellent  services  that  previously  pro- 
vided It  with  coverage  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  26.  1985) 
Moscow  KXFBUS  A  U.S.  Reportek — Retallates 

roa       Washiwoton       Post's       Penkovskt 

SxaiEs 

Moscow.  November  25. — The  Soviet  Union 
today  ordered  the  expulsion  of  the  Washing- 
ton Poet's  Moscow  correspondent  In  retalia- 
tion for  the  newspaper's  refusal  to  cease 
publication  of  the  purported  memoirs  of 
Oleg  V.  Penkovsky,  a  convicted  Soviet  spy. 

The  Foreign  Ministry  accused  the  editorial 
board  of  the  Post  of  conducting  an  anti- 
Soviet  campaign  in  publishing  the  Penkov- 
sky Papers,  a  "premeditated  action  in  the 
worst  traditions  of  the  cold  war  which  can- 
not but  harm  Soviet-American  relations." 

Stephen  Rosenfeld.  corresp>ondent  here 
since  the  Washington  Post  opened  Its  bureau 
a  year  ago.  was  summoned  to  the  Foreign 
Ministry  to  receive  the  expulsion  order.  He 
was  given  7  days  to  leave  the  country. 

The  US  Embassy  expressed  regret  at  the 
Soviet  move.  A  spokesman  said  no  official 
protest  was  planned  since  such  representa- 
tions were  not  considered  likely  to  reverse 
the  decision. 

THIRD    EXPT71.SION    THIS    YEAR 

Mr.  Roeenfeld  Is  the  third  American  corre- 
spondent to  be  expelled  this  year  The  rep- 
resentative of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Adam 
Clymer.  was  ordered  to  leave  In  February. 
He  was  charged  with  having  struck  a  police- 
man during  an  anti-American  student 
demonstration. 

In  September,  Sam  Jaffe,  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.'s  correspondent,  was  ex- 
pelled because  of  a  news  report  originating 
in  the  networks  Washington  bureau  that  a 
shakeup  in  the  Kremlin  leade'shtp  was 
imminent. 

As  In  Mr.  JafTe's  case,  the  Foreign  Ministry 
made  It  clear  that  the  action  against  Mr. 
Roeenfeld  was  not  directed  against  the  corre- 
spondent p>er8onally  for  anything  he  had 
reported  under  a  Moscow  dateline 

It  was  rather  a  punitive  action— appar- 
ently the  most  direct  one  opwn  to  the  Soviet 
Government — aimed   at   the   newspaper. 


"The  Penkovsky  Papers,"  published  as  a 
book  in  London  and  New  York  this  month, 
are  random  notes  critical  of  the  leadership  of 
former  Premier  Nlkita  S.  Khrushchev.  They 
allegedly  disclose  details  of  the  operations  of 
Soviet  Intelligence   organizations. 

The  publishers  described  the  material  as 
the  informal  comments  of  Mr.  Penkovsky, 
smuggled  out  of  the  Soviet  Union  shortly  be- 
fore he  was  convicted  as  a  spy  for  the  West 
and  shot  in  1963.  The  name  is  spelled  in  the 
book  with  a  literal  rendering  of  the  Russian 
final  vowel. 


[From  the  Washington  Poet,   Dec.  3,   1965] 
Penkovskt  Reaction 

I  share  your  regrets  over  the  obtuseness  of 
the  Soviet  authorities  In  matters  pertaining 
to  freedom  of  the  press.  Obviously,  you  are 
under  no  obligation  to  show  a  correct  point 
of  view  and  are  even  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
print  anything  that  fills  the  empty  spaces 
between  chuck  roast  ads.  However,  it  la 
regrettable  that  the  expulsion  of  your  able 
and  amiable  Moscow  correspondent  should 
have  resulted  from  the  publication  of  so  un- 
worthy material  as  "The  Penkovsky  Papers." 

At  best,  the  papers  are  worthless  as  a 
source  of  Insight  Into  Soviet  Intentions;  at 
worst,  they  tend  to  arouse  the  suspicions  of 
the  Soviet  authorities  that  the  timing  of 
the  publication  was  "not  accidental." 

Ilie  Issue  Is  not  really  the  authenticity  of 
the  pajiers  (although  I  personally  consider 
them,  on  the  Internal  evidence  of  the  text, 
a  rather  substandard  forgery  or  a  doctored 
version  of  oral  remarks  by  Penkovsky  re- 
corded on  tape  by  his  Lor.don  contacts). 

The  business  of  spies  Is  to  forward  factual 
information  and  leave  analysis  to  others. 
As  Edward  Cranlcshaw  so  ably  pointed  out  In 
the  remarks  which  you  used  as  a  scanty  fig- 
leaf  for  the  papers,  Penkovsky  confused  ca- 
pabilities with  intentions,  a  cardinal  sin  In 
intelligence  analysis.  The  papers  also  con- 
fuse contingency  reasoning  with  evidence  of 
planning.  It  Is  Interesting  and  Important 
to  know  that  there  exists  somewhere  in 
Moscow  a  staff  paper  arguing  the  merits  of 
surprise  attack  or  preventive  war  or  bac- 
teriological warfare.  Such  contingency  pa- 
pers are  produced  by  the  dozens  in 
Washington  and  elsewhere  and  they  are  the 
legitimate  province  of  strategic  military 
thinking.  But  it  is  the  business  of  political 
analysts  to  assign  to  them  the  exact  weight 
they  deserve. 

The  publication  of  the  papers  comes  at  a 
tune  when  the  Soviet  Union  Is  In  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  position  with  respect  to  the 
outside  world,  pressured  by  the  Chinese  as 
virtually  a  lackey  of  Wall  Street  and  at 
the  same  time  charged  with  responsibihty 
for  real  or  Imaginary  disturbances  in  places 
far  removed  from  Moscow's  Influence.  It 
takes  little  to  generate  in  the  minds  of  the 
Soviet  leaders  the  notion  that  someone  was 
trying  deliberately  to  complicate  still  fur- 
ther the  otherwise  delicate  relations  between 
the  U.SSJl.  and  the  United  States. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  of  help  if  the  So- 
viet leaders  or  their  advisers  knew  more 
about  the  free-wheeling  habits  of  the  Amer- 
ican publishing  Indtistry.  At  the  very 
least,  the  customary  delay  between  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  manuscript  and  its  actual  ap- 
pearance In  print  should  seriously  Impair 
the  "curious  timing"  theory.  On  the  other 
hand,  once  the  editors  of  the  Washington 
Post  have  digested  their  Indignation,  they 
might  take  some  time  to  ponder  this  friend- 
ly suggestion:  The  publication  of  drivel, 
while  admittedly  a  matter  of  rights 
Is  not  the  best  way  of  discharging  the  pre- 
cious responsibilities  of  a  free  press. 

Samuel  L.  Sharp. 
Pro/easor     of     International     Relatumi, 
American  Vnivertity. 

Wasbik*ton. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post,   Dec.   4,   1965] 

EXPEiXED  Newsman  Back  in  the  V^iiTED 
States 

New  YoaK,  December  3. — Stephen  S. 
Bosenfeld,  expelled  Moscow  correspondent 
of  the  Washington  Post,  said  on  his  arrival 
today  at  Kennedy  Airport  that  the  Russians 
apparently  regard  foreign  correspondents  as 
'hostages"  for  the  performances  of  the 
organization  they  represent. 

If  a  newspaper  or  a  network  does  some- 
thing the  Russians  don't  like  "the  corre- 
spondent is  the  hostage  and  out  he  goes," 
Rosenfeld  said,  adding: 

Us  a  silly  idea  and  they  (the  Russians) 
don't  seem  to  learn.  They  don't  have  a 
free  press  themselves  and  by  using  foreign 
correspondents  as  hostages  they  attempt  to 
control  the  foreign  press,  but  of  course  they 
can't." 

Rosenfeld  was  given  7  days  to  leave  Russia 
after  he  was  asked  to  have  his  newspaper  halt 
the  publication  of  the  last  2  installments  of  a 
series  of  14  from  "The  Penkovsky  Papers," 
reputedly  the  notee  of  Col.  Oleg  Penkovsky, 
a  Soviet  Intelligence  officer  executed  for  spy- 
ing for  the  West. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  26,  1965] 
■    Penkovsky's  Role:    A  BarrisH   Review 
(The  Times  literary  supplement) 

Not  so  long  ago  "banned  In  Boston"  used 
to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  puffs  a  book 
could  earn.  "Protested  against  in  Downing 
Street"  Is  leas  promising  In  one  respect,  but 
Messrs.  Collins  (British  publishers  of  the 
Penkovsky  papers)  must  be  profoundly  grate- 
ful for  the  publicity  which  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  given  to  a  book  which,  by  reaaon 
of  a  rather  scrappy  composition  and  alien 
subject,  might  otherwise  not  have  received 
the  attention  it  richly  deserves. 

But  for  the  opportune  diplomatic  Inter- 
vention many  people  might  have  remained 
under  the  Impression,  which  was  pretty  gen- 
eral at  the  time  of  the  trial  In  May  1963,  that 
Penkovsky  was  a  mere  accessory  to  the  case 
against  the  British  businessman,  Greville 
Wynne,  framed  to  Justify  the  latter's  kid- 
naping In  Hungary.  This  book  reveals  the 
real  seriousness  of  the  attalr.  The  trial  and 
conviction  of  Penkovsky  was  to  the  Soviet 
Establishment  as  damaging  a  blow  as  was  the 
Hiss  case  to  America.  The  repercussions  were 
of  seismic  Intensity. 

It  Is  precisely  because  Penkovsky  was  so 
highly  placed  that  these  papers  are  of  such 
Interest  •  •  •.  From  a  material  point  of 
view  Penkovsky  was  thoroughly  well  off  and 
to  all  appearances  an  efficient  and  convinced 
member  of  the  ruling  class  when  he  volun- 
tarily got  In  touch  with  British  Intelligence 
and  during  a  short  run  of  16  months  handed 
over  to  them  more  than  5.000  Items  of  infor- 
mation of  political,  military  and  economic 
matters  (the  figures  come  from  the  indict- 
ment at  this  trial)  •  •  •.  What  were  his 
motives? 

At  the  trial  he  was  made  out  to  be  a  disso- 
lute playboy.  The  usual  antlsemltic  over- 
tones were  also  brought  In.  The  Importance 
of  his  position  was  minimized,  though  scarce- 
ly consistently  with  the  details  of  the  Indict- 
ment, and  this  Is  still  the  official  line.  From 
the  Communist  point  of  view  It  is  difficult  to 
«*e  why  this  should  be  found  necessary:  after 
»11.  nothing  In  the  history  of  treachery  can 
equal  the  record  of  the  Russian  ruling  class 
•Ince  the  revolution.  If  the  official  version  is 
«o  be  believed. 

Why  should  It  be  surprising  that  a  colonel 
•hould  be  in  touch  for  16  months  with  Brlt- 
Hh  Intelligence  when  the  faithful  are  still 
fsqulred  to  believe  that  Berla.  a  marshal  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  was  a  paid  employee  of 
the  same  service  for  36  years,  from  1917  to 
1»53?  Perhaps  It  Is  the  difference  between 
truth  and  official  truth  that  calls  for  con- 
'•elment  on  the  Government's  part;  and  his 


realization  of  the  same  difference  clearly 
Inspired  Penkovsky  to  make  sure  the  rea- 
son for  his  action  were  recorded. 

His  first  motive  was  revulsion  a^alnat  the 
organization  of  Soviet  society.  The  disillu- 
sioned aristocrat  is  a  well-known  phenome- 
non in  all  regimes  based  on  privilege.  Pen- 
kovsky thought  it  shocking  that  while  he 
was  being  entertained  by  his  friend  Marshal 
■Varentsov  at  a  table  collapsing  with  food, 
"salmon,  fish  In  aspic,  sprats,  cheese,  10  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  sausage,  over  50  bottles  of 
vodka  and  cognac,  champagne,  cakes,  pastry. 
Ice  cream  and  so  on."  people  in  Voronezh 
were  queuelng  for  horsemeat.  He  was  scan- 
dalized by  the  behavior  of  some  of  his  fellow 
aristocrats,  their  dissolute  prl'vate  lives,  their 
immunity  from  the  law. 

His  second  motive  was  fear  of  nuclear  war. 
He  evidently  hated  and  distrusted  Khru- 
shchev— there  may  have  been  something  per- 
sonal In  this — and  seriously  believed  that  he 
was  an  adventurer.  After  the  removal  of 
Zhukov.  for  whom  many  Russian  officers  had 
a  high  respect,  it  appeared  to  Penkovsky  that 
Khrushchev  was  surrounded  only  by  military 
yes-men.  He  reproduces  extracts  from  theo- 
retical military  studies  which  show  a  danger- 
ous indifference  to  the  possibility  of  world 
destruction. 

It  may  well  be,  as  Mr.  Ekiward  Crankshaw 
says  In  a  sympathetic  and  entertaining  fore- 
word, that  Penkovsky  confused  contingency 
planning  with  purp>oseful  strategy,  but  he 
was  close  to  the  source  of  danger,  and  he 
believed  It  real. 

The  book  Is  made  up  partly  of  documents 
attributed  to  Penkovsky  himself  and  partly 
of  a  connecting  narrative.  American  edit- 
ing and  adaptation  have  been  responsible 
for  attracting  some  attacks  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  former,  unjustified  except  pos- 
sibly in  matters  of  detail;  certain  verbal 
infelicities  may  be  attributable  to  the  same 
cause.  Some  have  also  found  it  inconceiv- 
able that  Penkovsky  could  have  committed 
so  much  to  paper;  but  It  is  clear  from  the 
evidence  of  the  book  and  of  the  trial  that 
he  was  madly  reckless,  and  his  record  of  suc- 
cess shows  him  skilled  at  directing  material 
In  bulk  to  the  correct  address.  As  a  whole, 
what  is  presented  here  has  the  stamp  of 
genuineness. 

[Prom    Parade   Magazine   section,    the 
Washington  Post,  Jan.  9,   1986) 

Question.  In  "The  Penkovsky  Papers,"  al- 
legedly the  diary  of  a  Russian  agent  who  de- 
fected, there  is  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
Yekaterlna  Furtseva,  the  Soviet  Minister  of 
Culture,  was  Khrushchev's  mistress.  Is  there 
any  truth  to  that  statement?  Is  there  any 
truth  to  the  book?  Penkovsky  must  have 
been  a  stupid  secret  agent  to  keep  a  diary. — 
Allen  James,  New  York,  NY. 

Answer.  Penkovsky  probably  never  kept 
a  diary.  Intelligence  agents  suggest  that  the 
book  consists  of  transcribed  reports  from 
tape  recordings  he  made  for  British  Intel- 
ligence and  the  CIA.  Khrushchev  and  Furt- 
seva were  close  friends,  but  she  was  never  his 
mistress. 


THE      UNPRECEDENTED      SUPPORT 
FOR  A  WAR  AGAINST  WANT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  opening  of  this  session  of  Congress 
I  am  gratified  to  report  to  the  Senate  the 
remarkably  widespread  i^upport  ex- 
pressed during  the  congressional  recess 
for  revision  and  expsmslon  of  our  food- 
for-peace  effort  into  an  international 
food  program  that  will  close  the  world 
food  gap.  Many  thoughtful  people  see 
such  a  program,  as  I  do,  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reduce  hunger  in  the  world 
while  opening  up  new  production  and 


income  benefits  to  the  American  farmer 
and  our  economy  as  a  whole. 

Before  I  report  further  concerning  the 
reaction  which  has  been  pouring  into  my 
office  concerning  this  proposal  for  the 
last  few  months,  I  should  like  to  digress 
for  a  moment  to  congratulate  President 
Johnson  on  what  I  regard  as  a  superb 
state  of  the  Union  message.  It  was  a 
message  of  peace  and  progress  for  our 
country. 

I  was  especially  pleased  with  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  a  "maximum  attack."  as 
he  called  it,  on  hunger  and  disease  and 
ignorance  in  the  world. 

The  President's  vigorous  espousal  of  a 
"worldwide  attack"  on  human  hunger 
and  misery  has  my  strong  support.  I 
believe  that  is  the  kind  of  war  that  most 
Americans  want  our  Nation  to  wage.  It 
is  the  kind  of  war  that  will  win  unani- 
mous and  enthusiastic  support  across 
this  land. 

Near  the  end  of  the  previous  session  of 
Congress,  on  September  23,  1965,  I  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  in  regard  to  my  pro- 
posed International  Food  and  Nutrition 
Act,  embodied  in  S.  2157,  describing  a 
war  against  want  on  this  planet  sis  "the 
most  important  war." 

Since  that  time  I  have  had  a  very 
large,  steady  volume  of  mall  from  all 
over  the  United  States,  and  from  for- 
eign lands,  about  it.  or  requesting  copies 
of  the  bill.  The  demand  and  the  inter- 
est has  not  diminished  over  a  period  now 
of  nearly  4  months. 

It  has  been  a  very  gratifying  experi- 
ence, for  I  have  a  deep  personal  belief 
that  we  must  do  our  utmost  to  end  star- 
vation and  malnutrition  on  this  planet, 
and  that  growing  population  makes  It 
urgent  that  we  start  at  once  to  balance 
population  and  food  supplies.  Letters, 
resolutions,  articles,  and  editorial  en- 
dorsements reflect  an  unprecedented  de- 
gree of  support  for  a  stepped-up  war 
against  hunger. 

Support  for  a  world  food  program 
comes  from  all  of  the  major  farm  organi- 
zations, the  National  Farmers  Union,  the 
Grange,  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  and  the  National  Farmers 
Organization.  I  mention  them  first  be- 
cause Members  of  Congress  are  aware 
that  agreement  among  them  is  rare  in- 
deed. They  will  differ  on  some  of  the 
details  of  an  international  effort,  but 
they  are  agreed  on  the  basic  proposition 
that  America  should  use  more  of  her 
productive  capacity  and  her  highly  ad- 
vanced knowledge  of  food  production  to 
help  to  end  malnutrition  on  this  planet. 

Our  major  church  organizations  have 
given  strong  support.  The  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  cooperatives, 
our  labor  organizations  are  affirmative 
and  favorable. 

Groups  representing  women  els  profes- 
sional people,  as  voters,  as  consumers,  as 
mothers,  and  as  citizens  are  in  the  army 
of  supporters  of  our  expanded  world  food 
effort. 

The  university  community,  engineers, 
doctors,  bankers,  sigri-business,  mer- 
chants, industrialists,  and  labor  leaders 
have  all  assured  me  of  their  support. 

Unquestionably,  the  extensive  national 
press  coverage  of  the  subject  which  has 
occurred,  including  several  United  Press 
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and  Anociated  Press  articles,  major 
treatment  In  the  news  magazines  and 
farm  papers,  radio  and  TV.  as  well  as 
many  favorable  editorials,  has  stimulated 
the  unusiially  extensive  mall  and  the  en- 
doraemente  which  have  come  to  my 
attention. 

It  la  reported  that  the  President  has 
before  him  an  administrative  Inter- 
agency task  force  report  on  world  food 
policy  which  may  lead  soon  to  recom- 
mendations by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress when  he  feels  It  appropriate.  Ad- 
ministration officials  have  shown  a  grow- 
ing support  for  U.S.  food  assistance  on 
helping  the  developing  countries  make 
their  own  agriculture  most  productive, 
and  on  improving  the  nutritional  quality 
of  foods  we  supply  other  nations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  few 
significant  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles,  and  editorials — a  cross  section  of 
the  materials  which  my  office  has  re- 
ceived in  recent  weeks — for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Members.  I  have  selected 
about  a  dozen  articles  which  have  had 
national  impact,  and  a  dozen  editorials 
more  or  less  at  random  from  among  the 
many  which  have  been  sent  to  me. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  a  list 
of  qwnaors  of  a  new  World  Food  Crisis 
Committee.  The  nine-page  list  of  people 
who  offered  to  serve  as  sponsors  of  the 
committee  prior  to  the  organizational 
meeting  on  E>ecember  9,  indicates  the 
breadth  of  support  for  an  adequate  world 
food  effort  by  our  country.  I  under- 
stand that  many  more  have  gone  on  the 
Ust  since  the  December  9  meeting  here  in 
Washington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SPOMSOma  ow  thm  Conicrnxs  on  thx  Wobu> 
Pood  CRisia  Trioitgh  Dxcxmbxr  7,  1066 

R.  L.  Clodlua.  vice  prealdent,  University  ot 
Wlaoonain,  Madlaon,  WU. 

P»t  DuBoU,  president.  First  State  B&nk, 
Sauk  C«ntr«.  lilnn. 

CUflord  B.  Hope,  Box  1063.  Garden  City, 
Kaoa. 

RcT.  Lonzlnas  Jankua.  executive  director, 
nnlt«d  Lithuanian  R«Uef  106  Orand  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.T. 

Carl  J.  Uagel.  American  Federation  of 
Teachers.  1343  H  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

WllUam  S.  Moran.  Jr.,  dean.  School  of  For- 
eign Sarrlce,  Osorgetown  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Jacob  8.  Potofsky,  general  prealdent  Amal- 
gamat«d  Clothing  Workers  of  America.  16 
Union  Square,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Arthur  Rosenstock,  president,  American 
Nswspapw  Guild  of  D.C.  300  East  168d 
StTMt.  Ifsw  York.  N.Y. 

H.  A.  Schneider,  general  secretary  and 
treasurer,  American  FederaUon  of  Grain 
MUlsfs,  4B48  Olson  Memorial  Highway, 
Mlnnsapolls.  Minn. 

Alvin  Shapiro,  executive  vice  president, 
Amsrlcan  Merchant  Marine  Institute.  Inc., 
010  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Paul  H.  TldweU.  manager.  Merlwether- 
L«w1s  Kleotrte  Co-op.  114  North  Central 
Avanue,  CantanrUle,  Tenn. 

Jerry  Voorhla,  Cooperative  League  of 
U.S.A.,  8S  Bast  Van  Buren.  Chicago,  ni. 

Harold  Rusaell.  chairman,  the  President's 
Commlttae  on  ImpioTment  of  the  Handi- 
capped. Washington,  D,0. 


Brooks  Hays.  Rutgers  University.  New 
Brunswick,  NJ. 

Dr.  Grace  A.  Goldsmith,  professor  of  medi- 
cine, Tulane  University  School  of  Medicine. 
1430   Tulane   Avenue.    New   Orleans,   La. 

Edmund  G.  Brown.  Governor  of  California, 
SacrEunento.  Calif 

C.  C.  Murray,  dean  and  coordinator.  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.  University  of  Georgia. 
Athens,  Ga. 

Edward  P.  Snyder.  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation,  245  2d  Street  NE„ 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  A.  SpleLman.  dean  and  director,  College 
Off  Agriculture,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  Mass 

Oliver  S.  Wlllham,  president,  Oklahoma 
State  University.  Stillwater,  Okla. 

Glen  Leet,  executive  director.  Save  the 
Children  Federation,  Boston  Post  Road. 
Norwalk,  Conn 

Plemmle  P  Klttrell,  Department  of  Home 
Economics.  Howard  University,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  W.  Alton,  director.  Extension  Service, 
University  of  Maryland.  College  Park,  Md. 

N.  C.  Brady,  director  of  research.  New  York 
State  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Home 
Economics,   Cornell  University,   Ithaca,   NY. 

P.  P.  Longeway.  Jr.,  executive  director. 
National  Fisheries  Institute,  1614  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

Louis  McLean,  secretary,  Velslcol  Chemi- 
cal Corporation,  341  East  Ohio  Street, 
Chicago,  III. 

Mrs.  Olya  Margolin.  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women  1346  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  924.  Washington.  DC. 

Karl  P.  Rolvaag,  Governor  of  Minnesota,  St, 
Paul,  Minn 

Psu-ke  C  Brlnkley,  president.  National 
Agriculture  Chemicals  Association,  1155  15th 
Street   NW  ,   Washington.   DC 

Robert  L  Bull,  director,  Pood  Business 
Institute,  University  of  Delaware 

Marlon  S  Monk,  president.  The  National 
Association  of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
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Rev.  Frederick  A.  McGulre.  CM.,  executive 
secretary-Mission  Secretariat,  1212  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert  W  Baker,  president. 
Soybean  Growers  of  America,  P.O  Box  270, 
Mount  Zlon,  111. 

Jack  R.  Smith,  president.  Rice  Millers' 
Association.  1048  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C 

J.  P.  Gaines,  executive  vice  president.  Rice 
Millers'  Association,  1048  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC 

Teymuraz  K.  Bagratlon.  Tolstoy  Founda- 
tion. Inc  ,  089  Eighth  Avenue.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Frank  Beck.  Tippecanoe  Press,  14  West 
Hendricks,  ShelbyvUle.  Ind 

R.  C  Bacote.  Box  191.  Moucks  Corner,  S.C 

Hayes  Beall,  103  West  Greenfield,  Avenue, 
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Norman  J.  Baugher,  1451  Dundee  Avenue, 
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Charles  P  Brannan.  (former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture),  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver, 
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Homer  L.  Brlnkley,  6661  Brooks  Place,  Falls 
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Mrs.  Maurice  H.  Brown.  612  North  18th 
Street,  Box  3348,  Waco,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Burkland,  McVUle,  N.  Dak. 

Jacob  Clayman,  administrative  director. 
Industrial  Union  Department.  APL-CIO,  815 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

Howard  A.  Cowden.  908  Commerce  Trust 
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Edwin  Chrtstlanson,  1275  University  Ave- 
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W.  L.  Davis.  Route  1,  Box  66,  Kress,  Tex. 

Elmer  Ellis,  president.  Missouri  State  Uni- 
versity, Columbia,  Mo. 
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O.  Henry  Engendorff,  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture. Department  of  Agriculture.  State  of 
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Arthur  8.  Flemmlng.  president.  University 
of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oreg. 

Mrs.  Daisy  S.  George,  962  East  223d  Street, 
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Mrs.  Velma  Good,  608  7th  Avenue,  North, 
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J.  Peter  Grace.  7  Hanover  Square,  New  York, 
N,Y, 

Harold  K.  Hill.  414  Franklin  Avenue.  Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Mrs.  Robert  C  Hoagland,  907  Waynoka, 
Hastings,  Nebr. 

Clyde  T.  Jarvls.  Montana  Psu-mers  Union 
News.  Post  Office  Box  2447,  Great  Palls,  Mont. 

R.  L.  Johansen.  1667  North  Snlllers  Ave- 
nue, St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Prank  W.  Johnson,  Route  1,  Box  27.  Em- 
mett.  N.  Dak. 

Mrs.  William  C  Johnston,  Jr.,  3065  Uni- 
versity Terrace  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

Harold  E.  Jones,  Director,  Extension  Divi- 
sion— Umberger  Hall,  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity, Manhattan,  Kans. 

Marvin  Jones,  U.S.  Court  of  Claims.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Robert  E.  Jones,  Unitarian  Unlversalist 
Association.  245  Second  Street  NZ..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Mrs.  Prank  Lasaey.  Cartwrlght.  N.  Dak. 

Benson.  Y.  Landls.  124  Bramball  Road, 
Dearsdale.  N.Y. 

Arthur  S.  Link.  Papers  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,   NJ. 

C  J.  McCormlck,  Rural  Route  4,  Vlncennes, 
Ind. 

WUey  P.  Martin,  Center  Star  Route  4,  Rus- 
sellvUle,  Ky. 

Robert  N.  Mason,  Rocky  Mountain  Farm- 
ers Union.  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver, 
Colo. 

William  E.  Morgan,  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity. Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Harry  R.  Poole,  2800  North  Sheridan  Road, 
Chicago,  111. 

H.  Wayne  Prltchard,  Executive  Secretary, 
Soil  Conservation  Society  of  America,  7516 
NE.  Ankeng  Road,  Ankeng,  Iowa. 

Ben  H.  RadcUffe,  P.O.  Box  1388,  Huron. 
S.  Dak. 

William  V.  Rawllngs,  Capron,  Va. 

Walter  P.  Reuther,  8000  East  Jefferson 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Prof.  John  E.  Ross.  101  Agriculture  Hall, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

P.  W.  Seltz,  P.O.  Box  2927.  Port  Wayne, 
Ind. 

J.  S.  Thlsttethwalte.  RD.  No.  1,  Jefferson, 
Pa. 

Granville  Turner,  Route  2,  Toney,  Ala. 

Jessie  S.  Tuttle.  Castle  Dale,  Utah. 

Bishop  W.  J.  Walls,  A.M.E.  Zlon  Church. 
4736  South  Parkway,  Chicago,  111. 

Everett  White,  State  senator,  RussellviUe, 
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Rabbi  Israel  MlUer,  3619  Davidson  Avenue, 
Bronx.  N.T. 
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J.  EUlott  Corbett,  Methodist  Church,   100 

Maryland   Avenue,  NE.,   Washington.  DC. 

Luclan  W.  Hills,  R.D.  No.  1,  Wayland.  N.Y. 

phU  Campbell,  commissioner,  Department 

of  Agriculture.  Capitol  Square,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Reverend  William  Crittenden,  DD..  LL.D., 

Bishop   of   Erie,   Ward   Diocesan   House.   329 

West  Sixth  Street,  Erie,  Pa. 

James  Mllholland.  Jr.,  president.  Home 
SUte  Farm  Publications,  Inc.,  9800  Detroit 
Avenue,   Cleveland,  Ohio. 

M.  D.  Mobley.  executive  secretary,  Amer- 
ican Vocational  Association,  Inc.,  1026  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

John  Ferryman,  executive  director.  Amer- 
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J  J.  Sugden,  chairman,  New  York  ASCS 
State  Committee,  Four  Chimneys  Farm  on 
Seneca  Lake,  Hlmrod,  N.Y. 

Dallas  K.  Ferry,  executive  director,  910 
South  Wakefield,  U.S.  Poultry  &  Egg  Pro- 
ducers Association,  Arlington,   Va. 

Edison  W.  Osborne,  Cornwall  Farm,  Peach 
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Maurice  O'Reilly,  Barnum,  Iowa, 
Lenard  C  Pound,  chairman,  Indiana  Street 
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John   M.   Lumley,    1201    16th   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

George  Harada.  Post  Office  Box  55,  Holua- 
loa,  Hawaii. 

Floyd  Andre,  Farmhouse  on  Campus, 
Iowa  State  University,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Floyd  Black,  503  New  England  Building, 
Topeka,  Kans. 

Paul  B.  Hastines,  Rural  Delivery  3,  Box  130, 
Georgetown,  Del. 

Moe  Hoffman,  1627  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Robert  G.  Houghtlln,  National  Soybean 
Processors  Association,  141  West  Jackson, 
Chicago,  111. 

Hans  O.  Jensen.  1711  M  Street.  Aurora, 
Nebr. 

Phillip  E.  Jones,  U.S.  Beet  Sugar  Associa- 
tion, 920  Tower  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Lloyd  Kontny,  Julesburg,  Colo. 
Norman  H.  Muck,  Rocky  Ford  Limestone 
Co.,  Rural  Route  No.  1,  Lincoln.  111. 

Edward  P.  Snyder,  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation,  245  Second  Street  NE„ 
Washington,  DC. 

Mrs.   George   L.   Bell,   4706   Essex    Avenue, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 
H.  Ryland  Heflin.  Ruby,  Va. 
Nicholas    Komlnoe.    United    States    Cane 
Sugar  Refiners'  Association.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

Herman   Will,    100   Maryland   Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 
George  Bradford  Reeves,  Chapltco,  Md. 
J.  C.  Portis,  Luponto,  Ark. 
Mrs.   W.    Eugene    Pharls,    156    Helfensteln 
Avenue,  Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

Dr.  Jimmye  S.  Hlllman,  head,  department 
of  agricultural  economics,  the  University  of 
Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Rev.  Sidney  Lovett.  pastor,  Rock  Spring 
Congressional  Church.  Arlington,  Va. 

Rabbi  Hyman  S.  Krash,   141  Xenla  Street 
8W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
John  W.  Ball,  R.PX>,  2,  New  Berlin,  N,Y. 
Rabbi    Sholem    B.    Kowalsky,    73-50    173d 
Street,  Flushing,  N.Y. 
Robert  Hoffman.  Alden,  Iowa. 
Tom  Gill,  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW„ 
Washington,  DC. 


Wallace  J.  Campbell,  Foundation  for  Co- 
operative Housing,  1001  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Paul  W.  Opsahl,  705  North  Third  Street, 
Aberdeen.  S.  Dak. 

Dr.  Henry  A.  McCanna,  475  Riverside  Drive, 
room  510,  New  York,  N.Y. 

W.  J.  H.  McKnlght,  475  Riverside  Drive, 
room  1020,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Robert  D.  McMlllen.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

Arthur  C  Rlngland,  4722  Dorset  Avenue, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Mrs.  Murry  M.  Schott,  1420  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Jack  Sampler,  editor  and  publisher.  Na- 
tional Livestock  Producer,  Chicago,  111. 

Kenny  Schuman,  Iowa  Farmers  Union,  2302 
University  Avenue,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Lionel  Steinberg,  Box  501,  Thermal,  Calif. 

D.  Wynne  Thorne,  Utah  State  University, 
Logan,  Utah. 

Mrs.  Wallace  Mason  Yater,  4907  Indian 
Lane,  Washington,  D.C. 

Ross  B.  Talbot,  professor  of  government, 
Iowa  State  University,  Ames.  Iowa. 

Lyle  Gottschalk,  Route  2,  Palouse,  Wash. 

V.  T.  Hanlon,  East  River  Electric  Corp., 
Madison.  S.  Dak. 

Mrs.  Duncan  Howlett,  3710  Ingomar  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Thomas  Kouzes,  3524  Barkley  Drive, 
Fairfax,  Va. 

Jay  I.  Naman.  president,  Texas  Farmers 
Union,  834  North  Valley  Mills  Drive,  Waco, 
Tex. 

Mrs.  Andrew  G.  Prandonl,  5018  Lowell 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Robert  Grayson  McGulre,  Jr.,  1611  Critten- 
den Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Clay  L.  Cochran,  815  16th  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Vernon  Perwerda,  National  Council  of 
Churches,  110  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Burnett  J.  Bergeson,  920  North  Shore  Drive, 
Detroit  Lakes,  Minn. 

Dr.  Russell  Coleman.  The  Sulphur  Insti- 
tute, 1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

William  C  Eckles,  General  Manager  Pine 
Milk  Products  Corp.,  500  North  Park  Ave., 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Harry  Edell,  5601  River  Road  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

George  M.  Elsey,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

E.  Lee  Feller,  president,  Fellmen  &  Alliance 
Association,  Inc.,  605  West  Chicago  St„  Cold- 
water,  Mich. 

Joseph  W.  Plchter,  28  East  Vine  St.,  Oxford, 
Ohio. 

A.  Jack  Hall,  Virginia  Farmers  Union,  Hotel 
Jefferson,  Richmond,  Va. 

Daniel  J.  Carey,  RX).  No.  2,  Groton,  N.Y. 

R.  S.  Dunbar,  Jr.,  dean.  College  of  Agricul- 
ture &  Forestry,  West  Virginia  University, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Robert  Handschln,  Farmers  Union  Grain 
Terminal  Association,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Oscar  Hellne,  president,  Iowa  Farmer  Grain 
Dealers  Association,  Marcus,  Iowa. 

Leon  H.  Keyserllng,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Lamkln.  2106  North  Hunt- 
ington Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

Rabbi  Sidney  M.  Lefkowitz,  1708  MaUory 
Street.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Mrs,  Esther  Murray,  director,  eastern  area, 
Women's  Activities  Department  of  COPE- 
APL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

George  E.  Nettels,  Jr.,  Post  Office  Box  7, 
Girard.  Kans. 

Thomas  E.  Quigley,  1212  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

Arthur  H.  Schulz,  dean  and  director,  State 
University  Agriculture  Station,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

E.  V.  Smith.  Auburn  University.  Auburn. 
Ala. 


George  S.  Welgold.  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

Amie  W.  Agnew,  Milton  Junction,  Wis. 

Claude  R.  Wlckard.  former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Camden,  Ind, 

A.  P.  Troyer,  president,  Indiana  Farmers 
Union,  1331  North  Delaware  Street,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Maurice  D.  Atkln,  Robert  R.  Nathan 
Associates,  1218  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Pat  Greathouse,  vice  president,  United  Au- 
tomobile Workers,  AFL-CIO,  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

Robert  M.  Koch,  president.  National  Lime- 
stone Institute,  Inc.,  702  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Robert  C  Llebenow,  president.  Corn  Indus- 
tries Research  Foundation,  Inc.,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

Herechel  D.  Newsom.  master.  National 
Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

Governor  William  Avery,  State  Capitol,  To- 
peka, Kans. 

Dwayne  O.  Andreas,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Associa- 
tion, St.  Paul.  Minn. 

James  G.  Patton,  president.  National 
Farmers  Union,  Denver,  Colo, 


(From  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  InteUtgencer, 

Dec.  28,  1965) 
Food:    It  Might  Peove   at  Onck   the   Most 

Effective  and  Least  Costlt  Foreign  Am 

Senator  George  S.  McGovern,  Democrat, 
of  South  Dakota,  has  high  hopes  for  a  bill 
he  has  prepared  for  the  upcoming  session  of 
Congress  that  would  change  drastically  two 
major  public  policies — foreign  aid  and  agri- 
cultural adjustment. 

Under  terms  of  the  McGovern  bill  Congreas 
would  appropriate  »500  million  to  buy  food 
on  the  open  market  for  distribution  among 
the  needy  of  underdeveloped  countries,  build 
ports  and  facilities  for  handling  the  produce 
and  conduct  programs  In  the  Improvement 
of  food  production  methods  In  the  lands 
involved.  The  program  would  be  accelerated 
at  the  rate  of  $500  million  each  year  for  7 
years,  then  continue  for  3  more  years  at  the 
$3  5  billion  level 

This  might  seem  the  most  inopportune  of 
all  times  to  launch  anything  so  ambitious 
and  costly  as  the  McGovern  plan.  With  an- 
other multi-billion  dollar  deficit  in  the  mak- 
ing, the  already  staggering  public  debt  reach- 
ing new  heights,  a  costly  war  to  finance  and 
a  domestic  program  of  unprecedented 
proportions  just  getting  underway,  Wash- 
ington has  a  sufficiently  difficult  fiscal  prob- 
lem to  solve  without  taking  on  anything  new. 
Present  indications,  according  to  the  best 
advices  from  official  quarters,  are  that  only 
through  the  exercise  of  strict  economy  will  It 
be  possible  to  keep  the  budget  under  HIO 
billion  and  to  meet  commitments  without  a 
tax  Increase. 

What  chance,  then,  would  something  like 
the  MoGovern  proposal  have  of  acceptance 
and  why  should  it  be  seriously  considered? 

It  may  be  that  the  exigencies  of  the  times 
will  argue  against  the  McGovern  bill.  But 
It  should  not  be  dismissed  out-of-hand.  Its 
plus  factors  should  be  considered  along  with 
the  minus. 

For  one  thing,  the  purchases  contemplated 
should  make  possible  the  relaxation  of  crop 
and  acreage  controls.  Indeed,  this  revolu- 
tionary shift  In  foreign  aid  could  lead  to 
complete  abandonment  of  our  farm  relief 
program,  restoring  agriculture  tiD  a  condition 
of  complete  Independence.  Thlft  alone  would 
save  the  82 '^  to  $3  billion  the  Government 
now  pays  farmers  to  restrict  their  produc- 
tion, to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  storage 
and  various  administrative  expenses  asso- 
ciated with  crop  control.  Indeed,  It  seems 
reasonable  to  say  that  the  saving  In  farm 
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■ulMl<llM,  etc.,  would  more  than  provide  the 
$3.0  blUlon  liIcOomM  1«  talking  about. 

Then  tbere  la  tarvign  aid.  The  actual 
distribution  of  food  and  the  operation  of  an 
Intenalve  program  of  education  in  better 
fanning  methods,  plua  provision  of  tools  and 
other  equipment  would  constitute  foreign 
aid  of  a  far  more  practicable  character  than 
thst  now  being  provided.  If  efficiently  im- 
plemented such  a  system  would  make  pos- 
sible the  reduction  If  not  complete  elimina- 
tion of  the  economic  phase  of  our  foreign  aid 
program.  And  In  the  long  run  It  might  go 
a  long  way  toward  establishing  peaceful  re- 
lations that  would  lead  to  the  abandonment 
of  most  of  our  military  aid  as  well. 

Finally,  there  Is  to  consider  the  fact  that 
we  are  Just  beginning  to  realize  the  gravity 
of  the  world  food  shortage.  Those  In  beet 
position  to  Judge  such  things  believe  that 
unless  a  way  is  found  soon  to  Increase  very 
materially  the  production  and  distribution 
of  food  on  a  world  basis,  actual  starvation 
will  be  the  lot  of  mlUlona,  privation  and 
suffering  of  the  sort  capable  of  triggering 
massive  and  bloody  revolt  of  many  millions 
more. 

Here  In  the  United  States  we  have  a  ca- 
pacity for  food  production  unapproached 
anywhere  In  the  world.  Not  only  is  our  land 
fertile,  but  out  ability  to  put  this  fertility 
to  use  unique.  What  better  disposition  can 
we  make  of  our  abundance  and  know-how 
than  In  relieving  want  among  others,  not 
merely  In  the  form  of  the  food  Itself,  but 
also  and  of  greater  Importance  In  showing 
them  how  to  make  better  use  of  their  own 
resources?  This  would  be  something  worthy 
of  our  best  thought  and  best  efforts,  even 
wore  the  cost  greater  on  balance  than  prob- 
ably Is  the  case.  When  It  Is  considered  that 
we  might  accomplish  what  Senator 
ICcOorxsM  and  those  who  have  been  working 
with  him  on  this  project  have  in  mind  at  an 
actual  saving  of  money,  the  prospect  becomes 
even  more  pleasing. 

Senator  McOovixn's  figures  may  need  ad- 
justment. The  scope  of  the  program  and  the 
rate  of  development  might  require  paring 
down  to  meet  our  own  Immediate  fiscal 
needs.  But  the  Idea,  we  think.  U  basically 
sound.  At  the  very  least  It  deserves  the 
sympathetic  consideration  of  the  Congrees 
and  the  American  people. 

[From  the  Springfield  (Mo  )  Dally  News. 

Dec.  a.  19«5] 

Food  Stj»«.u8«8  Dwhtolino  Awat 

There  Is  startling  news  from  the  farm 
front.  • 

UjB.  stocks  of  surplus  foodstuffs  are  no 
longer  the  seemingly  Inexhaustible  moun- 
tains of  yesteryear,  when  a  prime  headache 
for  Oovemment  was  finding  ways  to  dispose 
of  them  or  at  least  to  curtail  further  accumu- 
Utlon. 

To  the  citizen  long  accustomed  to  think- 
ing of  the  farm  surplus  as  not  only  a  fixed 
feature  but  a  chronic  problem  in  American 
life,  the  news  may  come  with  something  of 
the  shock  of  another  sign  of  changing  times. 
This  was  the  realiaatlon  not  so  long  ago 
that  the  Nation's  vast  gold  hoard,  far  from 
being  a  butlt-ln  feature  of  the  supersucceas- 
ful  economy,  was  actually  dwindling  away. 

Now  It  appears  we  may  be  facing  a  some- 
what similar  situation  on  the  food  front. 
Stocks  of  many  basic  commodities  are  no 
longer  unmanageable,  but  have  been  worked 
down  to  about  what  Is  prudent  for  national 


In  wheat,  for  example,  there  are  something 
like  800  mlllloQ  bushels  In  storage.  It  may 
look  like  plenty,  but  in  fact  It  would  meet 
UA  requirements  for  only  some  8  months  In 
Um  event  of  a  serloiu  crop  failure. 

Such  a  crlaU  may  appear  unlikely,  but 
another  erlals  is  actually  upon  ua.  This  Is 
the  growing  food  shortage  in  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  In  countries  squeeaed  tf 


tween  muahroomlng  populations  and  virtual- 
ly stationary  food  output. 

Economists  are  warning  that  if  a  world- 
wide famine  in  the  foreseeable  future  Is  to  be 
a  -erted,  ever  greater  demands  wUl  have  to  be 
made  upon  the  United  States.  Canada.  Aus- 
tralia, portions  of  Western  Europe  and  the 
other,  very  few.  s\irplus  food  areas.  These 
would  be  demands  for  which  there  Is  now  no 
guarantee  those  nations  would  be  able  to 
meet. 

This  development  comes  after  years  of 
/jnerlcan  farm  policies  designed  to  reduce 
production.  Some  50  million  acres  have  been 
taken  out  of  cultivation  and  we  currently  are 
reimbursing  farmers  for  retiring  cropland 
and  cutting  production  to  the  tune  of  some- 
thing like  82  billion  annually 

One  concerned  observer  suggests  that  the 
time  may  have  come  to  reverse  U  S  policy. 
to  begin  stepping  up  production. 

"I  cannot  believe  the  American  people  want 
to  leave  good  cropland  Idle  at  public  ex- 
pense while  hunger  spreads  across  the 
world,"  says  Senator  Giorck  McGovniN,  of 
South  Dakota,  former  food -for -peace  Direc- 
tor. 

It  may  be  dlfflcult  to  condition  the  Amer- 
ican public  to  such  a  racjical  reversal  But 
that  It  may  be  necessary  is  one  more  Indica- 
tion that  In  a  rapidly  changing  world  noth- 
ing can  be  taken  for  granted,  not  even  Fort 
Knox  and  ever-normal  granaries. 

[From  the  Mitchell  (8  Dak  )  Dally  Republic, 
Nov   24.  1965] 

PREVrNTTNC    WoRI-D    FAMINE 

Kansas  OOP  Senator  Frank  Carlson   the 

other  day  predicted  a  worldwide  famine  of 
Incomprehensible  magnitude  and  devastation 
■•unless  the  world  food  output  In  the  next 
35  years  Is  doubled  "  Carlson  cautioned 
that  people  will  not  continue  to  starve 
quietly,  "and  Communist  China  will  have 
her  eyes  on  them.  She  boasU  that  she  will 
encircle  the  capitalist  world,  and  this  could 
be  If  more  food  Is  not  produced  to  flght 
the  war  of  hunger. 

"If  what  I  have  said  becomes  a  prophecy, 
the  chaos  that  would  result  could  make 
Vietnam  look  like  a  neighborhood  argument," 
the  Senator  said 

What  mosc  of  us  do  not  realize  Is  that  the 
old  bugaboo  of  farm  surpluses  is  no  longer 
with  us.  Senator  Carlson  reported  that  the 
Uniited  States  Is  experiencing  a  shortage  of 
dried  milk.  rice,  "and  everythlrig  containing 
protein — except  soybeans,  of  which  we  have 
a  carryover  of  perhaps  a  hundred  million 
bushels." 

Between  now  and  the  end  of  the  century, 
the  world  populatoln  Is  expected  to  double — 
to  reach  the  figure  of  6  bUllon  people.  This 
sobering  estimate  requires  the  United  States 
to  lose  no  time  In  examining  closely  its  entire 
national  agricultural  policy.  The  United 
Nations  Pood  and  Agricultural  Organiza- 
tion— currently  meeting  In  Rome^says  that 
half  of  the  world's  population  Is  now  suffer- 
ing some  degree  of  hunger.  Merely  to  main- 
tain present  Inadequate  dietary  levels,  FAO 
says,  will  require  the  doubling  of  food  sup- 
plies by  the  year  2000,  when  the  6  billion 
fxjpulatlon  figure  Is  reached. 

In  noting  Uie  growing  demands  on  food- 
stuffs, the  Washington  Post  suggests  that 
any  real  Improvement  cannot  be  realized  un- 
til the  food-deficit  countries  "abandon  their 
Infatuation  with  Industrialization  as  a  quick 
and  exclusive  formula  for  development." 
These  nations  must  put  themselves  hard  at 
work  developing  their  every  agricultural 
potential. 

The  Post  has  given  strong  endorsement  to 
a  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Oborgc  Mc- 
OovMK.  Democrat,  of  South  Dakota,  first  Di- 
rector of  the  food  for  p>eace  program  under 
President  Kennedy.  Entitled  the  "Interna- 
tional Pood  and  Nutrition  Act."  McOoveaN's 
measure  would  provide  funds  to  purchase 
food  for  shipment  abroad,  "but.  more  Im- 


portant, to  Improve  storage  and  distribution 
facilities  and  strengthen  the  productive  ca- 
pacity m  needy  nations.  This  would  be  a 
useful  complement  to  President  Johnsons 
suggestion  for  a  national  strategic  food  re- 
serve. Lord  Boyd-Orr's  Idea  of  a  world  food 
bank  also  could  well  be  looked  at  anew." 

The  Nation's  farmers  have  the  capacity  to 
produce  far  more  than  U.S.  requirements. 
Surpluses  have  been  easy  to  come  by,  even 
in  the  face  of  cutting  back  the  number  ol 
tilled  acres.  We  can  expect  them  to  be  called 
upon  shortly  to  Increase  their  output,  not 
only  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  burgeoning  Amer- 
ica, but  to  alleviate  the  hunger  pangs  of 
those  In  other  lands.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  help  these  needy  nations  develop  their 
agricultural  technology  to  Its  utmost,  to  re- 
duce the  drain  on  the  productive  capacity 
of  today's  major  food-producing  nations. 

fProm  the  Nebraska  Parmer  of  Sept.  18,  1965] 
Are    We    Huaded   Towabd    All-Out    Produc- 
tion?— A  Plan  Is  Being  Made  That  Would 
Urge  Farmers  To  Pkoduce  All  They  Can- 
Objective:  To  Hjead  Oft  Starvation 

( By  Maxvln  Russell ) 
Last  April,  the  Nebraska  Farmer  said  In  an 
editorial:  "We've  been  hearing  a  lot  lately 
about  the  world's  population  explosion,  and 
apparently  it  really  is  exploding.  Etoes  this 
mean  that  sometime  soon  fanners  In  the 
United  States  will  need  to  take  off  their 
handcuffs  and  shift  to  all-out  production? 
It  might." 

Now  there  are  straws  In  the  wind  that 
Indicate  our  national  policy  Is  trending  in 
exactly  that  direction. 

We  tire  told  that  plans  are  being  made  right 
now  under  which  the  United  States  will  at- 
tempt to  do  two  things:  (1)  Get  food  In 
much  greater  quantities  than  ever  before  to 
starving  people  In  many  areas  of  the  world: 
and  (2)  carry  our  agricultural  know-how  to 
these  same  people  so  that  they  may  help 
themselves  close  the  ever-widening  gap  be- 
tween world  food  production  and  world 
population. 

These  plans  are  being  pushed  In  high 
places,  EiH  the  way  up  to  the  White  House. 
Vice  President  Humphrey,  long  Identified 
with  the  food  for  peace  program.  Is  much  In- 
volved. In  fact,  that's  what  It  really  Is — a 
food  for  p)eace  program — but  with  one  great 
difference.  It  no  longer  would  be  a  half- 
hearted program  to  dispose  of  surpluses.  It 
would  be  a  program  to  use  our  great  food 
production  potential  as  a  powerful  tool  In 
achieving  our  worldwide  objectives.  What 
are  these  objectives?  You  might  term  them 
containment  of  communism,  world  peace, 
and  prosperity,  and  Just  plain  humanltarl- 
anism  that  makes  It  unacceptable  to  us  to 
let  anyone  starve  If  we  can  help  It. 

Legislation  which  would  be  a  beginning  on 
such  a  program  already  has  been  Introduced 
In  Congress.  BUI  Hosokawa  of  the  Denver 
Post's  Empire  magazine.  In  an  article  titled 
"The  Coming  War  on  Hunger,"  tells  of  a  bill 
Introduced  last  June  by  Senator  George  Mc- 
OovEEN,  of  South  Dakota,  "to  provide  for 
United  States  participation  and  leadership 
In  an  international  effort  to  end  malnutri- 
tion and  human  want." 

After  interviewing  Senator  McGovern  and 
others  In  Washington,  Hosokawa  declared: 
"The  implications  of  such  a  program  on  the 
American  economy  are  tremendous,  keeping 
In  mind  the  fact  that  most  of  our  surplus 
food  Is  gone.  In  effect,  such  a  program 
would  be  a  green  light  to  American  farmers 
to  grow  all  they  can,  with  their  produce  to 
be  used  overseas  because  It  Is  needed  rather 
than  because  It  Is  surplus. 

McOovERN  said  to  close  the  food  gap  Amer- 
ican farmers  would  have  to  produce  one- 
third  more  wheat,  increase  milk  output  50 
percent,  raise  25  percent  more  soybeans  and 
step  up  production  of  vegetable  oils  by  a 
third.    The  South  Dakota  Senator  Imparts  » 


sense  of  tirgency  to  the  matter.  Need  for 
great  Increases  In  our  food  production  Is  here 
right  now,  he  declares,  and  will  reach  the 
crisis  stage  before  the  end  of  the  1960's — 
not  the  year  2000. 

An  official  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture told  Hosokawa  something  that  farm- 
ers already  know — that  we  can  Increase  farm 
output  vastly  without  taxing  our  resources 
or  going  back  to  tilling  marginal  land. 

McGovERN  said  "American  fanners  could 
fill  this  order  by  putting  land  and  resources 
now  Idle  Into  productive  use  again.  Only 
about  75  percent  of  our  agricultural  capacity 
la  being  used  today," 

Present  plans  leave  a  lot  of  questions  un- 
answered. 

Would  acreage  restrictions  go  completely 
out  the  window?  Would  farmers  be  en- 
couraged to  plant  fencellne  to  fencellne? 

What  would  happen  to  present  price  sup- 
port and  loan  programs? 

Would  the  Government  buy  produce  di- 
rectly from  farmers  for  shipment  overseas? 
Or  would  It  enter  established  market  chan- 
nels and  buy  processed  food  In  many  cases? 
If  so.  would  there  be  any  Government  In- 
fluence on  price  at  which  processors  buy 
their  raw  materials  from  the  farm? 

What  win  a  shift  to  all-out  production 
mean  to  the  small  farmer  as  compared  to  the 
large  farmer? 

What  would  the  complications  be  In  world 
trade  In  agricultural  products?  Particular- 
ly, what  would  an  expanded  food  for  peace 
program  do  to  our  own  cash  trade  and  that 
of  other  nations  who  are  our  friends? 

But  despite  all  the  unanswered  questions, 
one  thing  seems  sure.  It  will  mean  great 
change  on  the  farms  of  Nebraska  and  the 
Nation.  It  will  put  the  farmer  In  the  front- 
line of  a  Peace  Army  that  can  have  vast 
influence  on  the  world's  future. 

And  It  would  seem  to  forecast  an  agri- 
culture more  prosperous  than  It  has  been  for 
many  years, 

[FYom  the  BInghampton  (N.Y.)   Press, 
November  1965] 

HuNGEi  IN  Halt  of  World 

Most  Americans  will  sit  down  to  a  Thanks- 
giving dinner  on  Thursday  grateful,  in  the 
words  of  the  President's  proclamation,  for 
"much  more  than  an  abundant  harvest." 
This  will  be  a  rich  Thanksgiving  for  moet 
Americans,  but  with  the  war  In  Vietnam 
coming  ever  closer  to  those  they  cherish.  It 
win  be  a  thoughtful  day,  too. 

It  may  be  a  thoughtful  occasion  in  another 
sense.  While  we  are  well  fed,  half  the  world's 
people  suffer  a  degree  of  hunger.  The  situa- 
tion soon  will  become  acute.  Richard  W. 
gram,  says  that  we  face  "a  crisis  of  monu- 
Reuter,  Director  of  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
mental  proportions." 

Famine  on  an  extensive  scale  In  underde- 
veloped regions  appears  Inevitable  unless  the 
poor  nations  soon  begin  to  produce  food  as 
fast  as  they  produce  people.  Underdeveloped 
nations  in  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle  Bast,  and 
Latin  America  are  near  the  threshold  of 
starvation. 

Merely  to  keep  up  the  present  inadequate 
dietary  levels  would  mean  doubling  world 
food  production  by  the  year  2000,  when  world 
population  Is  expected  to  reach  6  billion. 

The  United  States  and  a  few  other  food- 
surplus  countries  have  been  able  to  stave  off 
disaster  up  to  this  time,  but  studies  Indicate 
that  large-scale  famine  may  ensue  within  5 
years  If  underdeveloped  countries  do  not  pro- 
duce more  food  for  themselves.  The  United 
States  Is  nearlng  the  end  of  its  food  surpluses. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvlUe  L.  Free- 
man said  on  November  15  that  our  carryover 
stocks  of  farm  commodities  are  at  their 
lowest  level  In  8  years,  with  grain  surpluses 
nearly  eliminated. 

Raj-mond  A.  laones.  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment foreign  trade  chief,  said  en  November 


15  that  U.S.  farm  exports  will  reach  a  new 
high  of  $6,200  million  this  year,  with  new 
peaks  of  $7  and  $8  billion  expected  within 
the  next  few  years. 

Since  1964  the  United  States  has  sent  more 
than  $12  billion  In  surplus  farm  com- 
modities to  needy  countries  under  the  food 
for  jjeace  program,  paid  for  either  In  their 
currencies  or  given  In  outright  relief.  Dona- 
tions worth  $1,700  million  are  donated  an- 
nually. 

The  enabling  legislation  for  the  food  for 
peace  program  (Public  Law  480)  expires  at 
the  end  of  1966.  Congress  In  1966  will  have 
to  face  an  extension  and  probably  a  reorien- 
tation of  foreign  aid  In  the  form  of  food. 
Also  necessary  will  be  a  rethinking  of  agri- 
culture policies  In  the  absence  of  old  premises 
of  surplus. 

The  United  States  can  Increase  production 
acreages,  but  there  are  limits  to  what  can  be 
done  to  head  off  world  famine.  Some  ex- 
perts even  argue  that  food  aid  serves  only 
to  delay  the  day  of  reckoning  and  to  make 
It  severer,  U.S.  food  has  permitted  various 
countries  to  delay  decisions  on  agricultural 
and  population  problems.  Availability  of 
free  US.  food  has  disrupted  domestic  mar- 
kets In  some  countries  and  discouraged 
production. 

Underdeveloped  nations  must  be  wooed 
away  from  their  preoccupation  with  Indus- 
trialization at  the  expense  of  gains  In  agri- 
culture. Senator  George  McGovern,  Demo- 
crat, S.  Dak,,  a  former  director  of  the  food 
for  peace  program.  Introduced  a  bill  this  year 
that  would  combine  efforts  to  Increase  US. 
farm  production  with  renewed  and  greater 
efforts  to  help  farmers  In  the  poorer  coun- 
tries to  Increase  their  yields  per  acre. 

The  World  Pood  Bank  Is  promising.  So  are 
the  newer  programs  aimed  at  population 
control.  The  White  House  Conference  next 
week  on  health  Is  bound  to  give  much  con- 
sideration to  food-population  control  ques- 
tions. 


[From     the     Washington     Poet,     November 

1966] 

Outlook  :    Hunger 

Concern  over  the  effect  of  the  diminution 
of  American  farm  surpluses  upon  mounting 
world  food  needs  Is  causing  a  welcome  and 
overdue  reexamination  of  national  policy. 
Whatever  the  future  availability  of  addi- 
tional food  from  the  United  States,  patently 
there  must  be  very  much  greater  emphasis 
upon  expanded  local  food  production  In  the 
needy  countries  themselves. 

World  needs  are  staggering.  Half  the 
world's  people  now  suffer  from  some  degree 
of  hunger,  according  to  the  United  Nations 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization.  Merely 
to  maintain  present  inadequate  dietary  levels 
win  require  the  doubling  of  food  supplies  by 
the  year  2000,  when  population  is  expected  to 
reach  6  billion.  In  critical  areas  popula- 
tions Is  outstripping  food,  as  Idalthus  pre- 
dicted. Per  capita  food  production  In  Latin 
America  has  declined  5  percent  In  the  last 
5  years.  Population  growth  there  Is  3  per- 
cent annually. 

In  dietary  terms  needs  are  even  starker. 
Research  now  shows  a  correlation  between 
protein  deficiency  and  mental  development. 
Damage  sustained  during  the  critical  1-  to  6- 
age  span  Is  Irreparable  later.  There  Is 
reason  to  think  that  this  factor  alone  may 
account  for  much  of  the  lethargy  observed  In 
some  underdeveloped  countries. 

If  there  Is  to  be  any  real  Improvement,  a 
first  requirement  will  be  to  persuade  tood- 
deflclt  countries  to  abandon  their  Infatua- 
tion with  Industrialization  as  a  quick  and 
exclusive  formula  for  development.  Thanks 
In  part  to  Marxist  notions  there  has  been  a 
tendency  In  some  countries  to  regard  a  steel 
mill  as  more  Important  than  adequate  In- 
vestment In  agriculture.  That  Is  part  of  the 
difficulty  in  India  as  well  as  In  many  Com- 
munist countries. 


For  their  part,  Americans  will  have  to  rec- 
ognize that  shipment  of  their  own  surpluses 
abroad  Is  only  a  partial  and  temporary  an- 
swer to  the  problem.  This  realization  may 
come  hard  to  persons  whose  charitable  In- 
stincts are  affronted  by  the  paradox  of  super- 
abundance here  and  empty  bellies  elsewhere. 
Even  though  the  gift  or  sale  of  food  for  local 
currency  helps  solve  an  American  economic 
problem  and  may  relieve  some  immediate 
hunger,  it  seldom  contributes  much  produc- 
tive capacity  in  the  needy  countries.  In  the 
absence  of  expanded  local  storage  and  dis- 
tribution facilities.  It  sometimes  merely  ag- 
gravates the  overall  problem  of  postponing 
the  reckoning. 

So  long  as  surpluses  have  dominated  our 
consideration  It  has  been  dlfflcult  to  focus 
on  the  more  basic  problem.  In  1985-66  some 
$3.5  blUlon  Is  appropriated  for  the  food-for- 
peace  program:  but  this  year  only  $212  mil- 
lion Is  available  for  all  forms  of  aid  to  eigrl- 
culturai  production  abroad  Including  tech- 
nical assistance  and  loans  from  local  cur- 
rency. Happily,  the  emphasis  Is  changing  to 
encourage  far  more  attention  to  farm  tech- 
nology in  Latin  America  and  now  In  India. 

In  this  connection  Senator  George  McGov- 
ern, first  Director  of  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram, recently  Introduced  a  bill  that  deserves 
widespread  support.  His  International  Pood 
and  Nutrition  Act  would  provide  funds  to 
purchase  food  for  shipment  abroad  but,  more 
Important,  to  improve  storage  and  distribu- 
tion facilities  and  strengthen  productive  ca- 
pacity in  needy  countries.  This  would  be  a 
useful  complement  to  President  Johnson's 
suggestion  for  a  national  strategic  food  re- 
serve. Lord  Boyd-Orr'B  Idea  of  a  world  food 
bank  also  could  well  be  looked  at  anew. 

Whatever  Is  done.  American  production 
obviously  will  play  a  vital  part.  Soybeans 
and  fishmeal.  produced  either  here  or 
abroad,  are  among  the  cheapest  sources  of 
proteins.  With  new  hybrid  wheat  and  corn 
the  capacity  for  expanded  American  produc- 
tion is  enormous,  and  balance  will  be  Im- 
perative to  avoid  the  creation  of  embarrass- 
ing new  surpluses.  We  shall  have  to  con- 
tinue to  donate  large  quantities  of  food  for 
children's  programs  abroad  while  assisting 
other  countries  to  Increase  their  domestic 
production  and  fijiding  better  means  of  help- 
ing them  bridge  the  gap  between  need  and 
ability  to  pay. 

Stress  on  agriculture  alone  will  not  suf- 
fice. Birth  control,  education,  rural  develop- 
ment, and  Industrialization  all  are  necessary 
counterparts  of  more  attention  to  farm  tech- 
nology and  local  food  production.  But  the 
lesson  of  this  century  Is  that  none  of  these 
other  measures  will  succeed  without  primary 
stress  on  expanded  food  supplies.  To  meet 
the  food  needs  now  looming  will  necessitate 
changes  In  thinking  and  direction  of  effort 
altogether  as  radical  as  any  revolution  the 
world  has  ever  known, 

(Prom   the    Springfield    (Mo.)    Leader-Press. 
Nov.  26,  1965] 

Food   Versus   People 

After  years  of  being  damned  for  his  bur- 
densome, price-depressing  surpluses,  the 
American  farmer  Is  beginning  to  come  Into 
his  own  as  our  agricultural  production  pat- 
tern adjusts  to  levels  somewhat  compatible 
with  demand. 

This  Is  due  to  expanding  foreign  markets. 
In  no  small  part  to  better  Federal  farm  pro- 
grams, and  to  farmers  learning  to  curtail  at 
least  some  of  their  output  for  better  prices. 

As  a  result,  farmers'  net  Income  this  year 
will  be  higher  than  It  has  been  for  a  long 
time,  and  agricultural  economists  are  almost 
unanimous  In  agreeing  that  1966  farm  In- 
come will  be  better  yet. 

Tragic  as  It  may  be  for  the  world  In  gen- 
eral, the  American  farmer  must  be  happy  to 
learn  at  last  that  somewhere  people  need  and 
want  what  he  grows,  even  though  that  means 
that  large  areas  of  the   world   now   contain 
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p«o{riM  Who  cannot  produce  their  own  needs 
ao  that  hvinger  la  a  constant  companion  and 
atanratlon  a  ubiquitous  threat. 

Odd  aa  It  may  seem,  this  poees  a  new  farm 
problem — this  one  for  our  Federal  Oovern- 
m«nt  more  than  for  the  farmer,  however. 
The  problem:  Should  American  aid  to  those 
hungry  nations  be  In  the  form  of  food  or  in 
technical  aid  In  home  food  production? 

There  Is  a  sharp  cleavage  developing  in  the 
Johnson  administration  over  which  approach 
to  take. 

As  a  spokesman  for  technical  aid — training 
foreign  nations  to  raise  their  own  food — 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman  has 
■ome  telling  points.  America,  the  Secretary 
polnta  out.  cannot  possibly  hope  to  feed  the 
whole  world,  therefore  the  only  solution  to 
hunger  lies  within  the  hungry  countries 
themaelvea.  Mr.  Freeman  also  fears  that  the 
other  answer — the  end  of  all  curbs  on  Ameri- 
can farm  output  and  a  green  light  for  pro- 
duction— will  wipe  out  all  the  gains  of  recent 
yaara  In  curbing  production,  and  again  put 
the  American  farmer  In  Jeopardy. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  leading 
spokaaman  la  Democratic  Senator  Oxoaox 
McOoTSxic.  of  South  Dakota,  who  contends 
that  world  famine  lant  merely  a  fear  of  the 
future.  Ifa  actually  a  tragedy  of  the  prea- 
«nt.  There  la  no  time,  the  Senator  de- 
claree — we  must  act  now. 

UcQoTBU*  bellevea  that  "the  moat  chal- 
lan(lnc  erlala  for  the  reat  of  this  century 
will  be  the  accelerating  race  between  food 
and  people." 

Another  Senator,  now  touring  Asia  to  see 
for  hUnaelf,  la  proposing  a  middle  ground. 
Senator  VAJfcv  Haitkx,  Democrat,  of  Indi- 
ana, aald  thla  week  that  he  would  substitute 
food  for  dollar  aid  so  that  the  money  a  na- 
tion like  India,  for  example,  spends  for  food 
may  go  Into  plants  for  manufacturing  ferti- 
lizers and  modem  farm  equipment. 

But  In  thla  changed  policy.  Senator  Hartke 
would  provide  aafeguards:  only  nations  that 
would  agree  to  modernise  agriculture,  and 
actually  do  It.  would  receive  such  aid.  If 
they  balk  or  fall  to  live  up  to  their  word, 
he'd  cut  them  off  so  that  they  cannot  "live 
on  our  handouts." 

Aa  Repreeentatlve  DTjawAKn  Haij,  said  here 
last  week,  there  la  plenty  of  land  to  raise  the 
food  the  world  needs:  It's  not  the  land,  but 
the  know-how.  that's  decisive. 

No  doubt  the  Congressman  Is  right — to  Il- 
lustrate how  right,  Venezuela  produces  an 
average  of  3  buahela  of  com  per  acre  as  com- 
pared with  67  bushels  to  the  acre  as  our  na- 
tional average. 

So  here  It  would  appear.  lies  the  answer: 
the  middle  road  between  the  two  extremes. 

The  choice  isn't  Immediately  at  hand — the 
1»M  farm  program  Is  already  laid  out  and 
Ifa  too  late  to  change — but  this  Is  a  prob- 
lem Congress  must  tackle  In  the  year  ahead. 
With  hunger  outraclng  production  of  food, 
there  Is  no  time  to  waste. 

(From  the  Farm  Journal,  November  1966) 
Next:  Thx  Wa«  on  Hunger 

If  you  haven't  read  the  article  on  page  33 
(not  printed  In  the  Rzcoao).  st<^  right  now 
and  do  It  It  reports  the  frightening  pros- 
pect that  the  threat  of  starvation  lies  not  far 
ahead  for  mxilUtudes  in  vast  regions  of  the 
world. 

How  can  we  help  prevent  It? 

Well  first  we  can't  solve  the  problem  Just 
by  sending  food  from  here,  although  well 
have  to  aend  even  more  than  now.  Largely 
It  muat  be  solved  where  the  problem  exists 
Let's  cooalder  both  aapecta. 

The  very  label  "Food  for  Peace"  quite  un- 
IntentloaaUy  glvea  ua  a  falae  sense  of  com- 
fort. It  ImpUea  that  If  we'U  Just  write  a  big 
enough  check,  and  send  enough  food  some- 
where we  wlU  somehow  have  peace,  and  all 
wlU  be  well.  Perhapa  we  ought  to  dlacard 
thla  lulllitg  phraae  for  aomethJng  that  reaUy 


pictures  the  emergency,  like  '•The  war  on 
hunger,"  or  "The  flght  for  food." 

To  flght  this  war  successfully  we've  got  to 
be  a  lot  tougher  than  we  have  been.  We've 
handed  out  $21  billion  worth  of  food  In  the 
last  10  years,  too  often  saying,  "Here  It  Is. 
do  what  you  want  with  It,"  simply  because 
our  overcautious  State  Department  has  been 
scared  witless  for  fear  of  offending  somebody. 

Many  a  hard-pressed  government,  figuring 
we  would  continue  to  take  care  of  the  food 
problem,  has  diverted  scarce  resources  away 
from  agriculture  to  Industrial  or  military 
uses.  This  only  perpetuates  their  food 
problem. 

"tying  strings  to  our  aid  will  win  us  no  pop- 
ularity contests,  but  If  we  are  to  continue  to 
buy  time  for  hungry  countries,  we'll  have  to 
require  that  they  turn  their  own  energies  to 
their  first  need — food.  Well  be  glad  to  help 
them  do  It  If  they  will. 

Second,  we  could  use  our  food  In  the  war 
on  communism  much  more  effectively  than 
we're  doing.  Wars  aren't  gentle.  Pood  is  a 
mighty  potent  weapon.  It's  one  we  have  In 
abundance  and  one  that  the  Communists 
lack  and  cannot  get. 

Why  not  xise  It  Instead  of  meekly  handing 
It  out  to  those  who  tell  us  to  go  Jump  In  the 
sea?  When  a  hungry  man  comes  to  our  door 
we  feed  him.  but  we  can  let  him  chop  a  little 
wood  first. 

The  food  we  do  send  can  well  be  directed 
chiefly  to  feeding  young  children,  and  for 
charitable  purposes,  and  for  emergencies. 
Nutritionists  say  that  a  child  seriously  mal- 
nourished up  to  age  6  Is  maimed  for  life, 
mentally  aa  well  as  physically. 

We're  currently  fortifying  the  dried  milk 
we  send  with  vitamins  A  and  D.  and  we're 
mixing  protein  concentrates  and  vlt&mlns 
with  native  grains. 

These  things  we  can  do,  and  need  do  In 
even  greater  measure,  but  having  done  them 
we  will  have  met  but  a  small  part  of  the 
problem.  We  can':  dump  much  more  food 
on  needy  countries — were  sending  about  all 
they  can  take  In  and  distribute  now  Sud- 
denly to  flood  them  with  more  would  de- 
moralize their  own  struggling  agriculture 
and  compete  with  our  own  dollar  sales. 

What.  then,  can  be  done  on  the  spot? 
Two  things,  neither  of  them  quick  or  simple 
but  both  absolutely  Imperative-  Increase 
yields  per  acre  (since  these  regions  can't 
bring  In  many  new  acres)  and  slow  down  the 
birthrate.  Farm  Journal  will  soon  report 
further  on  some  new  developments  that  will 
sharply  affect  the  world's  population  prob- 
lem. 

What  can  be  done  to  step  up  crop  yield.s? 

Not  much  can  happen  without  such  basics 
as  stable  government,  education,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  Incentl.es  that  lets  a  man  keep 
enough  of  what  he  earns. 

Farmers  anywhere  need  good  seed,  fer- 
tilizers, pesticides,  machinery,  experiment 
stations,  extension  service,  good  farm  maga- 
zlnee  and  farm  radio,  good  roads,  farm  credit. 
and  a  system  of  markets  that  lets  them  sell 
something,  rather  than  Just  feed  themselves. 

We'-e  done  quite  a  bit  about  some  of  these, 
but  th's  Is  the  area  where  we  need  to  step  up 
our  efforts  sharplv.  Seeding  food  Is  a  neces- 
sary emergency  aid.  Helping  build  apicul- 
ture on  the  »pot  Is  the  only  real  solution. 

There  will  doubtless  be  times  when  we 
win  wonder  whether  anybodv  cou'd  help 
such  people,  or  should  try  But  we'U  have 
to  try.  and  keep  trvlng  We're  snendlng 
decades — and  $20  billion — to  put  a  man  on 
the  moon  It  seems  at  least  as  Important 
to  help  the  human  race  eat 

[From   the   Rapid    City    (S.   Dak  )    Journal, 
Oct,  3,  19651 
SuaPLUs  Poods  Should  Be  Used 
What  to  plant  and  how  much  Is  the  prob- 
lem plaguing  legislators  and  farmers.     The 
4-year  proposal  now  approved  In  Washing- 


ton Is  a  temporary,  patched  job  which 
seems  to  have  appeased  very  few. 

It  Is  known  the  United  States  can  produce 
more  food,  whatever  the  crop  or  animals 
might  be,  on  fewer  acres  than  ever  before. 
For  those  In  the  cities.  It  Is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  millions  of  dollars  are  paid 
each  year  to  store  more  grain,  bury  more 
lard,  give  away  butter,  fall  to  process  cotton 
for  fabric  or  oil. 

It  Is  equally  difficult  for  millions  of  Amer- 
icans to  understand  why  other  peoples  on 
this  globe  go  hungry. 

South  Dakota's  Senator  Oeorck  McGovehn 
offers  a  solution  which  could  head  off  world 
famine  and  aid  the  cause  of  world  peace. 
On  September  20,  Senator  McGovern  told  a 
regional  Methodist  conference  In  Sioux 
Palls: 

"Pood  Is  a  better  form  of  aid  than  guns, 
and  a  whole  lot  safer  for  the  world."  He 
suggested  hunger  Is  a  focal  point  where  the 
United  States  can  earn  good  will,  rather  than 
lU  win. 

Carl  A.  Quarnberg.  Rapid  City  business- 
man with  wide  Interests  as  operator  of  a 
flour  mill  and  feed,  seed,  and  grain  buyer, 
processor,  and  distributor,  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Senator  McGovxrn  : 

"Press  reports  on  your  address  greatly  In- 
trigue me. 

"You  are  right.  'Pood  Is  a  better  form  of 
aid  than  guns,  and  a  whole  lot  safer  for  the 
world."  In  that  statement,  you  may  have 
uncovered  a  really  great  Idea  that  can  be  of 
real  service  to  wheat  farmers  as  well  as 
starving  people  of  the  world. 

"Wheat  programs  of  the  past  have  not 
been  fully  acceptable  to  farmers  of  South 
Dakota.  And  wheat  farmers  of  western  South 
Dakota  are  even  more  Independent  than 
those  living  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
Western  ranchers  and  farmers  are  definitely 
Individualistic.  They  like  standing  on  their 
own  feet.  They  definitely  resent  the  Idea 
that  a  Government  employee  sitting  at  a 
mahogany  desk  In  Washington,  DC,  must 
tell  them  what  to  plant  and  how  much. 
They  want  their  Independence  back.  They 
want  to  use  their  own  Judgment  as  to  what 
and  how  much. 

"Again  you  are  right.  'It  Is  time  to  tell 
the  world  that  we  have  a  great  unused  farm 
capacity  and  that  America  Is  going  to  use 
it  to  help  end  hunger  In  the  world.' 

"Over  the  past  many  years,  the  United 
States  has  continually  reduced  wheat  pro- 
duction while  at  the  same  time  and  under 
the  same  world  conditions,  Canada.  Aus- 
tralia, and  Argentina  (even  Germany  and 
Prance)  has  encouraged  lncrea.>=ed  wheat 
production,  much  to  the  benefit  of  their 
farmers  as  well  as  consumers. 

"Again  you  are  right  when  you  say.  'If 
we  spend  as  much  money  purchasing  and 
distributing  our  farm  surplus  production 
AS  we  now  spend  paying  farmers  not  to  pro- 
duce, we  would  lay  a  foundation  for  a  great- 
er farm  prosperity  at  home  and  much  less 
hunger  abroad."  You  have  expressed  a  per- 
fect two-point  Idea:  Pood  for  starving  mil- 
lions of  the  world;  and  In  the  very  same 
breath,  a  passible  answer  to  the  ever-present 
but  still  unsolved  farm  problem. 

"Your  experience  as  Director  of  food  for 
peace  points  to  you  as  better  Informed  on 
world  food  problems  than  any  man  In  public 
life  today.  I  urge  you  to  pursue  your  idea 
to  final  conclusion.  Laying  all  politics  aside, 
I  pledge  my  personal  support  to  this  end." 

The  capacity  to  produce  seemingly  unlim- 
ited supplies  of  commodities  for  citizens  of 
the  United  States  has  been  challenged  by 
the  farm  bills.  More  production  results  on 
fewer  acres.  Subsidies  for  unplanted  acres 
merely  add  to  the  total  cost  for  taxpayers. 

McGovxxN  served  as  Director  of  the  food- 
for-peace  program  under  the  late  President 
Kennedy.  Subsequently  he  waa  elected  V&. 
Senator  from  South  Daikota. 
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McGovERN  and  Senator  Karl  Mttndt  do 
not  see  eye  to  eye  on  the  farm  bills,  nor  on 
how  best  the  surpluses  might  be  utilized. 
Senator  Mundt  does  not  believe  In  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  Comnaunlst  enemy 
In  any  manner.  Yet  It  seems  there  should 
be  a  way  to  win  good  will. 

What  better  way  to  win  than  with  our 
surplus  foods? 

[From    the    Orlando    (Fla.),    Evening    Star. 

Jan.  4,  1966] 

More  Bread  and  Fewer  Gttns 

More  food  for  the  starving  millions  of  the 
world  Is  the  goal  of  a  bill  by  Senator  Geosce 
S.  McGovern,  Democrat,  of  South  Dakota, 
which  the  midwesterner  expects  to  get  favor- 
able consideration  by  the  new  Congress 
which  meets  next  month. 

The  aim  of  the  South  Dakotan  Is  to  re- 
verse the  Nation's  present  policy  of  paying 
farmers  not  to  grow  crops  and  to  use  the  $3 
billion  or  so  to  buy  food  to  help  feed  a  hungry 
world. 

Under  this  reversal  of  philosophy  farm 
prices  would  be  maintained  by  buying  the 
surpluses  under  stepped-up  production  for 
shipment  overseas. 

And  some  of  the  money  saved  from  the 
present  payments  for  not  planting  would  be 
used  to  stimulate  increased  food  production 
In  other  countries  by  providing  technical 
help  and  better  seed  and  crop  selection. 

Senator  McGovern  believes,  with  consider- 
able comnionsense,  that  America  can  make 
more  friends  and  do  more  good  In  the  world 
by  spending  less  for  military  aid  and  more 
for  food  for  the  hungry.  He  would  eliminate 
military  aid  for  such  countries  as  India  and 
Pakistan  and  those  In  the  Middle  East,  Africa 
and  Latin  America,  and  spend  the  millions 
for  food  and  technical  aid  for  the  farmers. 

McGovern  should  get  support  for  his  bill, 
for  it  makes  a  lot  of  sense. 

(From  the  Farmers  Union  Herald,  Nov.  16. 
1965] 

The   Rac2    Between    Man    and    Famine 

As  one  of  Its  major  themes,  the  great  con- 
vention of  cooperative  farmers  going  on  this 
week  In  St.  Paul — the  28th  annual  meeting 
of  Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Associa- 
tion— is  discussing  the  century's  most  chal- 
lenging crisis,  the  race  bteween  man  and  his 
food  supply. 

Never  before  In  the  history  of  mankind 
have  the  citizens  of  the  world  faced  a  prob- 
lem of  such  magnitude.  It  is  a  problem  we 
cannot  escape.  There  Is  no  rathole  of  smug- 
ness into  which  we  can  leap  and  then  pull 
the  hole  In  after  us.  The  plain  arithmetic 
of  available  food  supply  and  the  algebra  of 
a  growing  world  population  are  Inexorable. 

We  must  prepare  now  to  meet  and  close 
the  enormous  food  gap  that  looms  on  the 
horizon. 

In  only  three  regions  of  the  world — the 
United  States  and  Canada;  Western  Europe; 
and  Australia-New  Zealand  plus  parts  of 
southeast  Asia — are  there  adequate  food  sup- 
plies. In  these  areas,  modern  technology, 
concerned  government,  and  economic  Incen- 
tives have  combined  to  increase  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  land  at  a  rate  faster  than  the 
population  growth. 

But  the  combined  population  of  these  food 
surplus  regions  includes  only  one-fifth  of  the 
world's  people.  The  other  four-fifths  live  In 
^la,  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  the  Middle 
East,  These  areas  are  Increasing  their  popu- 
lations faster  than  the  productivity  of  their 
cultivated  acreage. 

It  is  a  highly  significant  fact  that  In  the 
1930's.  for  example.  Latin  America  exported 
more  grain  than  any  other  region  of  the 
world,  Including  North  America.  Today.  30 
years  later,  Latin  America  Imports  more 
grain  than  It  exports. 

Considering  the  combination  of  lnade> 
quate  arable  land,  low  agricultural  produc- 


tivity, and  swift  population  growth  In  the 
underdevelopea  areas,  the  prospect  of  provid- 
ing an  adequate  food  supply  In  those  regions 
Is  not  encouraging. 

For  several  very  Important  reasons,  we 
must  help  these  people. 

To  be  brutally  frank,  there  could  come 
a  time  when  if  we  do  not  help  these  hungry 
people  with  food  they  will  try  their  best  to 
take  ours  away.  A  hollow  belly  does  not  con- 
tain the  milk  of  human  kindness. 

Second,  the  great  contest  of  our  time  now 
turns  upon  whether  we  or  the  Communists 
can  develop  the  most  effective  pattern  for 
meeting  the  hunger  and  misery  of  an  un- 
committed world. 

Third,  there  is  the  pure  responsibility  of 
brotherhood  and  mercy,  the  obligation 
which  one  man  has  to  another. 

"The  quality  of  mercy  Is  not  straln'd. 
It  dropeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath.    It  Is  twice  bless'd : 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that 

takes. 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest.   •    •    •■■ 

This  Is  what  concerned  farm  leaders,  like 
Senator  George  McGovern  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Humphrey,  are  talking  about 
when  they  plead  for  a  more  widespread  rec- 
ognition of  the  problem. 

This  Is  what  concerned  farm  leaders,  like 
M.  W.  Thatcher  of  GTA,  are  talking  about 
when  they  urge  all-out  production  on  Amer- 
ican farms  so  that  the  Nation's  abundance 
of  food  and  fiber  can  be  used  as  a  weapon 
for  peace. 

In  a  recent  speech  to  his  colleagues  In  the 
Senate.  Senator  McGovern  described  the 
challenge  of  world  hunger  and  what  he  be- 
lieves should  be  the  proper  American 
resi>onse. 

In  that  speech,  the  Senator  said.  In  part: 

"I  believe  that  we  ought  to  declare  an  all- 
out  war  against  hunger  for  the  balance  of 
this  century.  We  should  call  on  our  farmers 
and  our  agricultural  technicians  to  enlist 
for  the  duration  In  the  war  against  want. 
We  should  announce  to  the  world  now  that 
we  have  an  unused  food  producing  capacity 
which  we  are  willing  and  anxious  to  use  to 
Its  fullest  potential.  Our  Government 
should  leave  no  doubt  that  we  will  bend 
every  effort  to  see  that  no  nation — friend  or 
foe — starves  while  ',;e  permit  land  and  sur- 
pluses to  remain  idle." 

[Prom  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune, 
Sept.  22,  1965] 

Pood  for  Peace  Can  Be  a  Potent  Tool 

With  much  of  the  world  hungry  and  with 
excess  agricultural  capacity  here  at  home, 
the  United  States  has  available  to  it  a  sig- 
nificant tool  with  which  to  encourage  eco- 
nomic development  abroad — economic  devel- 
opment that  can  both  serve  humanitarian 
and  social  ends  and  also  make  our  side 
stronger  in  the  cold  war. 

The  U.S.  food-for-peace  program  was  estab- 
lished in  1954.  mainly  as  a  device  to  dispose 
of  our  unwanted  crop  surpluses.  Lately, 
more  and  more  Americans,  Including  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  have  spoken  out  that 
food  for  peace  should  Increasingly  be  used 
as  a  tool  to  aid  and  spur  foreign  economic 
development. 

The  announcement  this  month  of  a  $35 
million  food-for-peace  pact  with  a  Spamsh 
co-op  group  seems  to  be  Just  the  kind  of 
creative  project  for  which  Humphrey  and 
others  have  been  arguing.  The  Spanish  or- 
ganization, representing  900  local  groups  and 
some  250,000  farm  families,  will  acquire  600.. 
000  tons  of  American  feed  grains  over  the 
next  3  years  under  long-term  credit.  In 
t\im,  the  organization  will  sell  the  grain  to 
Its  members,  with  the  proceeds  to  be  used 
to  finance  a  network  of  grain-shipping  and 
livestock-marketing  facilities,  Including 
trucks,  refrigeration  equipment,  elevators, 
slaughterhouses,  etc. 


If  this  scheme  works.  Spain,  which  Is  a 
meat  deficit  country,  will  build  up  a  sub- 
stantial beef  Industry — and  will  become  an 
Important  importer  of  U.S.  feed  grains  for 
cash  And  Spain  will  have  been  aided  In  Ita 
economic  growth. 

The  agreement  Is  only  the  third  such  deal 
with  a  private  foreign  group  (the  other  two 
deals  were  also  made  this  year ) ,  but  It  Is  by 
far  the  largest.  It  clearly  Illustrates  some 
of  the  potential  ahead  lor  the  food-for-peaoe 
program. 

(Editorial   from   the   Cooperative   Consumer, 

Sept.  15.  1965) 

American    Agriculture   Can   Look   Forward 

TO  New  World  Demands 

If  American  agriculture  Is  as  efficient  as 
we  all  say  it  Is.  then  why  don't  we  make 
greater  use  of  It? 

That  question  Is  suddenly  coming  Into  the 
public  consciousness.  There  are  three 
reasons : 

1.  An  increasingly  realistic  attitude  toward 
foreign  aid. 

2.  The  growing  realization  that  this  Na- 
tion has  reduced  agricultural  surpluses  to 
the  point  some  commodities  are  In  such 
short  supply  that  we  would  be  hard  put  In 
case  of  a  national  emergency. 

3.  Repeated  predictions  of  dire  famine  In 
parts  of  the  world  where  populations  are 
growing  much  faster  than  food  supplies. 

So-called  Insiders  In  Washington  are  say- 
ing that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  White  House  are  laying  plans  now  for 
measures  that  will  lead  to  letup  In  restric- 
tions on  land  use  and  on  the  production  of 
certain  crops. 

A  move  in  the  direction  of  greater  use  of 
food  In  foreign  relations  would  come  from 
a  bill  Introduced  during  the  summer  by  Sen- 
ator McGovern  of  South  Dakota.  It  would 
provide  for  stepping  up  shipments  of  surplus 
foodstuffs,  along  with  technical  assistance 
for  developing  countries. 

BUI  Hosokawa,  associate  editor  of  the  Den- 
ver Post,  went  to  Washington  during  the 
summer  to  study  the  food  situation  for 
himself,  and  In  the  Empire  section  of  the 
Post   he   wrote: 

"What  troubles  the  food  experts  In  Wash- 
ington is  that  the  enormous  U.S.  surpluses 
that  helped  feed  the  famished  for  a  decade 
are  now  largely  gone.  Remember  those  pic- 
tures showing  great  mountains  of  wheat  plied 
along  railroad  sidings  of  the  Wesf  You 
haven't  seen  any  lately,  partly  because  of  the 
success  of  Federal  restrictions  on  farm  pro- 
duction, and  partly  because  of  massive  ship- 
ments of  food  sent  overseas. 

"The  question  now  is  not  how  to  curtail 
output,  but  how  to  make  American  farms 
produce  more  to  help  fill  empty  stomachs 
In  India  and  South  America  and  Africa  and 
other  undernourished  areas  of  the  world. 
Congress  is  likely  to  be  hearing  a  great  deal 
about  this  problem  before  long." 

Hosokawa  quote-s  Thomas  M.  Ware,  chair- 
man of  the  Freedom  Prom  Hunger  Founda- 
tion and  a  man  he  describee  as  a  hard- 
headed  industrialist: 

"There  is  a  global  food  catastrophe  build- 
ing up  on  the  horizon  which  threatens  to 
engulf  the  free  world  and  the  Communist 
world  alike. 

We  have  been  reminded  for  many  j-ears 
that  American  foodstuffs,  properly  used, 
could  be  more  effective  than  guns  In  help- 
ing the  developing  countries  attain  stability. 
We  have  been  reminded,  too.  that  food  can 
be  more  effective  than  guns  or  propaganda 
in  the  campaign  against  the  Communist 
Infiltrators  who  are  competing  with  the 
forces  of  democracy  in  all  of  the  new  coun- 
tries and  some  of  the  older  ones 

But  the  argument  for  use  of  more  food  In 
foreign  relations  Is  heard  today  In  a  more 
favorable  climate  than  has  existed  In  the 
paat. 
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Congresa  tuu  faced  this  year's  foreign  aid 
bill  without  anfwher*  near  th«  dtsaent  that 
baa  marked  d*bat«  of  every  foreign  aid  bill 
since  Harry  Truman  launched  the  Marshall 
plan  and  followed  It  with  the  Point  Pour 
program. 

Time  magazine,  which  has  never  hesitated 
to  criticize  various  aapiects  of  foreign  aid, 
takes  a  look  at  the  broad  sweep  of  events 
•Inec  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  concludes 
that  "Americans  think  the  world  a  little 
liealthler  with  VS.  help  and  think  the 
United  states  a  little  healthier,  too." 

(Time  also  reported  that  President  John- 
■on  looks  to  few  people  for  advice  In  foreign 
affairs  with  more  trust  and  confidence  than 
he  looka  to  Barbara  Ward,  the  brilliant 
British  economist.  Miss  Ward  argues  with 
eloquence  and  logic  that  there  is  no  hope 
for  a  world  divided  between  rich  nations  and 
poor  nations,  and  Lyndon  Johnson  seems  to 
lUten.) 

The  National  Broadcasting  Co.  took  a  full 
evening  on  September  7  to  look  at  foreign 
policy  from  every  possible  angle.  While 
this  was  essentially  a  reporting  program,  it 
was  presented  In  a  tone  generally  approving 
the  directions  of  those  who  would  make  lib- 
eral use  of  our  surplus  food  production  as 
an  Implement  of  diplomacy. 

What  we  see.  In  effect,  is  a  sort  of  coming 
of  age  of  the  whole  concept  of  foreign  aid 
and  a  growing  acceptance  that  American 
agriculture  can  and  should  be  called  on  for 
a  bigger  role  In  It. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Oct.  4,  1906] 

UmnsD  STATia  Uacxo  To  DKXAas  Wobld  Was 

ON  Pamine 

(By  BavUle  R.  Davla,  staff  correspondent  of 
the  Chrlatlan  Science  Monitor ) 

WASKixoTOif,  October  4.  1966. — "We  ought 
to  declare  an  all-out  war  against  hunger  on 
this  planet,"  says  South  Dakota's  Senator 
OsoKOK  McOomuf ,  "and  do  it  now  ' 

"Tlie  number  of  people  Is  outraclng  the 
amount  of  food  available  at  an  almost  un- 
bslleTsbls  rats,"  he  says.  "In  the  next  36 
years  tUs  population  of  the  world  will 
doubl*— from  3  billion  to  6  billion.  And 
the  food  supply  Is  not  going  up  significantly. 

"The  enormous  food  gap  in  prospect  la  the 
No.  1  problem  of  the  last  third  of  the  30th 
century,"  the  Senator  contends. 

"Hunger  and  malnutrition  are  serious 
enough  today.  But  major  starvation  will 
he  the  most  painful  fact  of  life  on  this 
planet  within  10  years,  unless  we  start  today 
to  tackle  it." 

The  AnMTlcan  people  are  not  aware  of  the 
facta.  Senator  McOotxsn  «ald  In  an  inter- 
view. They  still  think  of  large  American 
suxpluaes  when  In  fact  these  are  sharply  re- 
duced and  approaching  dangerously  low 
levels.  They  see  great  efforts  being  made  to 
produce  birth-control  programs,  but  these 
cannot  be  expected  to  solve  the  problem  in 
Ume. 

"Our  position  of  moral  leaderahlp  will  not 
permit  us  to  turn  our  backs  on  this  prob- 
lem. Not  wlU  our  national  security.  Much 
of  the  tenaion  and  unrest  that  open  the 
way  for  violent  upheavals  and  Ck>mmunlst 
Inroads  have  their  roots  In  hunger  and 
misery." 

Senator  McOovsaM  has  a  bill  before  Con- 
gress to  attack  this  problem.  It  would  turn 
Amerlcaa  farms  back  from  crop  controls  to 
dtflberately  stimulated  production. 

"If  we  beglxi  now  to  divert  a  portion  of 
tbe  t3  billion  »"""«'  (arm  control  budget 
Ihto  the  purchase,  shipment,  and  distribu- 
tion of  ianai  oommodltlas  abroad,  where  they 
are  needed,  va  ooiild  double  our  food-for- 
peaoe  effort  wltb   Uttle  Increase  In   overall 


Tbe  McOoTsm  blU  would  spend  $600  mil- 
lion next  yew  (or  three  purposes: 

To  purchase  needed  nutritious  foods  In 
the  United  States  (or  distribution  abroad. 


To  help  the  receiving  countries  to  store 
and  distribute  the  food  more  efficiently,  with 
better  facilities. 

Oreatly  to  strengthen  the  food-producing 
capacity  of  farm  people  In  the  underde- 
veloped world,  by  all  available  technical  and 
educational  means 

A  similar  sum  would  be  added  each  year 
for  6  years.  The  total  would  then  equal  the 
amount  spent  on  foreign  aid  of  all  sorts 
by  the  United  States  In  the  coming  year. 

rARMERS    CORPS    SUCGESTEO 

But  the  switch  from  negative  cropland 
restriction  to  a  program  of  stimulating  pro- 
duction In  the  United  States  would  be  a 
strong  stimulus  to  the  American  economy, 
Mr.  McOovERN  said. 

One  of  the  Senator's  more  Intriguing  sug- 
gestions Is  that  of  an  American  farmers  corps, 
not  unlike  the  Peace  Corps  except  that  Its 
members  would  have  high  professional  abil- 
ity. 

It  would  consist  of  "retired  farmers  or 
working  farmers  willing  to  take  leave  of  their 
own  farms  for  a  time  " 

They  would  go  out  like  the  highly  success- 
ful agricultural  county  agents  In  the  United 
States,  as  teachers  who  can  show  how  as  well 
as  tell  how.  and  who  know  how  to  combine 
new  technology  with  old  skills, 

"When  I  was  food-for-peace  director  un- 
der President  Kennedy."  he  recalled,  "I 
reached  the  conviction  that  the  most  over- 
whelming paradox  of  our  time  was  to  permit 
half  the  human  race  to  be  hungry  while  we 
struggle  to  cut  back  on  surplus  production. 

"The  sciences  have  broken  the  space  barrier, 
at  a  cost  heading  toward  120  billion,  but  not 
the  bonds  of  hunger  " 

The  Senator  based  many  o!  his  facts  on  the 
rapidly  enlarging  hunger  gap  on  ii  new  official 
study  of  the  situation  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

It  compared  for  the  first  time,  it  is  said, 
comprehensive  figures  on  population  growth 
with  similarly  careful  figures  on  exp)ectable 
food  production. 

OWN  RESERVES  CHECKED 

A  typical  conclusion:  In  Asia,  merely  to 
maintain  present  meager  diets,  yields  per 
acre  must  increase  by  more  than  60  percent 
between  now  and  1980.  This  would  require 
an  annual  use  of  an  additional  amount  of 
fertiliser  that  would  nearly  equal  the  world's 
entire  output  of  fertilizer  today. 

For  many  Americans,  however,  the  Sen- 
ator's account  of  the  present  state  of  Amer- 
ican farm  surpluses  will  be  equally  surprising. 

"They  are  not  much  above  the  level,  now, 
that  is  needed  for  our  own  national  re- 
serves," he  said.  For  example:  Wheat 
stocks  have  been  worked  down  from  1.4  bil- 
lion bushels  at  the  start  of  this  decade  to 
800  million  bushels  today.  Corn  and  other 
feed  grain  supplies  have  been  sharply  re- 
duced. 

The  present  composite  reserve  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains  is  scarcely  equal  to  6 
months'  consumption  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  McOovirn  recalled  that  President 
Johnson  recently  suggested  that  Congress 
build  a  food  reserve  If  this  were  done  on 
a  6-month  supply  basis,  the  present  food- 
for-peace  program  of  American  aid  abroad 
would  have  to  be  eliminated,  or  American 
(arm  production  sharply  enlarged. 

Senator  McOovern  wants  the  United 
States  to  work  with  and  through  the  United 
Nations,  as  well  as  on  its  own,  In  the  big 
enterprise  that  he  recommends.  The  effort 
wUl  have  to  be  cooperative  and  interna- 
tional, he  said. 

Senator  McOovern,  coming  from  a  farm 
State  as  he  does,  is  aware  of  the  great  com- 
plexity of  the  task  of  helping  other  countries 
with  their  farm  production.  The  collapse 
of  the  high  hopes  for  technical  assistance 
aXter  the  last  world  war.  he  agrees,  are  illus- 
tration enough. 


He  mentions,  as  reasons  why  these  hopes 
were  not  Justified,  the  lack  of  an  all-round 
approach  to  the  problem:  lack  of  rural  edu- 
cation, adequate  credit,  forms  of  land  own- 
ership that  reward  Incentive,  rural  exten- 
sion services,  farm-to-market  roads  or  cash 
markets  for  produce.  He  blames  the  short- 
age of  fertilizer,  pesticides,  good  Irrigation 
facilities,  and  methods,  hybrid  seed  and  feed- 
mixing  equipment — and  the  knowledge  to 
apply  them. 

United  States  Seen  Discarding  Farm  Curbs 

To  Feed  World  Popttlation   Gain — Deere 

Ofticial  Expects  MtrcH  of  Rise  in  Next  15 

Yeabs  To  Come  in  Least  Productive  Areas 
Chicago. — World  geographic  factors  may 
cause  the  United  States  to  discard  agricul- 
tural restraints  and  gear  up  to  help  feed  a 
40  percent  Increase  In  world  population  ex- 
pected in  the  next  15  years,  William  A. 
Hewitt,  chairman  of  Deere  &  Co.,  said. 

"Never  before  has  world  agriculture  faced 
such  a  challenge  In  providing  the  basic  ne- 
cessities of  food  and  fiber  as  It  will  in  the 
next  13  years,"  Mr.  Hewitt  said  In  a  talk 
before  the  American  Agricultural  Editors' 
Association.  "The  challenge  is  unprece- 
dented because  the  world  has  reached  a  turn- 
ing point  In  land  availability  and  use." 

Mr.  Hewitt,  recently  named  to  President 
Johnson's  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Pood  and  Fiber,  said  one  of  the  most  alarm- 
ing facts  of  the  population  explosion  is  that 
a  major  portion  of  the  Increase  is  coming 
In  the  very  regions  that  are  least  equipped 
to  feed  themselves. 

"Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  were  all 
net  exporters  of  grain  prior  to  World  War 
II.  Now  they  are  net  Importers.  Ultimately 
less-developed  countries  must  raise  their  ag- 
ricultural yields.  But  it  will  require  time, 
the  Infusion  of  large  amounts  of  capital  they 
don't  have  now  and  such  new  technology  as 
desallnlzatlon  of  sea  water.  In  the  mean- 
time, they  face  a  severe  threat  of  famine 
unless  they  have  outside  help." 

He  said  a  combination  of  soil,  climate  and 
technological  development  will  force  upon 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  Western 
Europe  a  major  responsibility  for  feeding  the 
world's  burgeoning  population. 

"The  most  productive  agricultural  reglow 
in  the  world  fall  between  the  30th  and  55t^ 
parallels.  Outside  those  latitudes,  produc- 
tive agricultural  capacity  falls  off  sharply 
due  to  Inadequate  soils  or  climate,  or  both." 
Mr.  Hewitt  said. 

Within  the  Communist  world  In  the  favor- 
able latitudes,  only  Eastern  Europe,  the  Rus- 
sian Ukraine  and  limited  fjorts  of  Red  China 
approach  comparable  agrlcultixral  pxjtentlal, 
and  they  have  been  unable  even  to  provide 
enough  food  for  the  Communist  world,  he 
said.  Major  portions  of  Asia.  In  these  lati- 
tudes, have  Inadequate  rainfall  or  poor- 
quality  soils  or  are  rough  or  mountainous. 
And  even  some  of  the  Asian  areas  with  rea- 
sonably productive  soils  and  climate  are 
severely  limited  in  agricultural  capacity  by 
lack  of  capital  and  technology  and  by  a  whole 
host  of  constraining  traditions  and  Institu- 
tions, he  noted. 

"Adding  up  the  primary  land  for  farm 
production,  we  arrive  at  this  startling  con- 
clusion: The  world  must  depend  for  a  major 
portion  of  Its  agrlciiltural  production,  at 
least  in  the  next  15  years,  primarily  on  4  per- 
cent of  the  earth's  total  land  area,  and  very 
little  of  this  4  percent  la  in  regions  where 
population  Is  growing  moet  rapidly,"  Mr. 
Hewitt  said. 

He  went  on:  "It  could  be  that  within  the 
next  15  years  American  agriculture  may 
even  have  to  discard  some  of  the  restraints 
built  up  by  our  continuing  struggle  with 
surpluses  over  the  years  and  Instead  gear  up 
to  help  feed  the  wcarld."  While  noting  that 
exporting  food  and  fiber  is  a  complex  matter 
Involving  world  politics,  diplomacy  and  other 
considerations,  he  said   the   Nation  should 


evaluate  Its  tremendous  agricultural  produc- 
tive capacity  as  a  "potential  new  diploma- 
tic tool  for  human  relief." 

The  Deere  chairman  said  U.S.  economic 
and  military  aid  has  already  done  much,  first 
to  rebuild  the  war-torn  countries  after  World 
War  II  and  more  recently  to  defend  the  free 
world  against  communism's  Inroads.  "But 
hunger  still  abounds  and  threatens  to  grow 
worse.  For  the  future,  food,  more  than  guns, 
promises  to  become  our  major  weapon  for 
peace — a  weapon  the  Communist  world  can- 
not hope  to  match,"  he  added. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.   Dec.  5,   1965) 

UKiTED  States  Urged  To  Spue  Farm  OOTPm 

To  Allevute  World  Food  Crisis 

(By  FellxBelalr.  Jr.) 

Washington,  December  4. — A  dramatic 
reversal  of  national  agricultural  policy  is 
urged  in  a  report  by  a  select  panel  of  busi- 
nessmen, educators,  economists,  nutrition- 
ists, and  Federal  officials. 

The  panel  recommends  that  farmers  pro- 
duce more,  instead  of  less,  to  help  meet  the 
world  food  crisis. 

The  report,  now  quietly  making  the  rounds 
of  top  Government  levels,  proposes  a  direct 
Unking  up  of  the  productive  capacity  of 
American  agrlcultxire- — the  most  efficient 
farm  system  In  the  world — to  the  Nation's 
foreign  policy  objectives,  Including  economic 
aid  to  underdeveloped  countries. 

Several  months  In  preparation,  the  report 
calls  for  the  return  to  cultivation  of  all  or 
part  of  50  million  Idle  acres  capable  of  pro- 
ducing 40  million  tons  of  grain  that  farmers 
now  are  being  Induced  not  to  plant. 

The  report  looks  to  a  gradual  phasing  out 
of  the  present  complicated  system  of  price 
supports  and  other  subsidies  and  to  eventual 
reliance  on  the  marketplace  for  producer 
rewards. 

Existing  price  support  programs  would  be 
retained  during  an  Indefinite  transition 
period  to  keep  a  floor  under   farm  Income. 

But  the  $1.7  billion  annual  cost  of  the 
food-for-peace  program,  which  disposes  of 
surplus  commodities  abroad  for  local  cur- 
rencies, would  be  assigned  to  the  foreign 
policy  budget  Instead  of  the  domestic  farm 
policy  budget  as  at  present,  along  with  any 
additional  costs. 

The  report  attempts  to  define  the  elements 
of  a  U.S.  food  policy  In  relation  to  world  food 
needs.  It  had  Its  Inception  in  a  week-long 
seminar  last  July  at  the  Center  for  Research 
and  Education  at  Estes  Park,  Colo. 

financed  bt  foundation 

Cochalrmen  of  these  sessions  were  Prof. 
Roger  Revelle.  director  of  the  Harvard  Center 
for  Population  Studies,  and  Richard  W. 
Reuter,  ppeclal  assistant  to  the  President  and 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Pood  for  Peace, 
which  was  recently  transferred  to  the  State 
Department. 

Thirty  other  representatives  of  various 
disciplines  took  part  In  the  study,  which  was 
financed  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

In  terms  of  food  and  mouths  to  feed,  the 
report  reached  these  overall  conclusions: 

"1.  Under  any  circumstances,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  developing  countries  is  destined 
to  Increase  very  rapidly  for  at  least  the  next 
10  to  15  years.  To  meet  this  rapid  Increase 
in  population,  efforts  In  food  production 
both  in  the  Western  countries  and  the  de- 
veloping countries,  must  be  dramatically  in- 
creased. 

"2  The  reproductive  potential  will  rise 
so  high  by  1980  that  a  continuing  rate  of 
feproduction  at  present  levels  would  presage 
worldwide  disaster. 

"3.  It  is  essential  that  means  be  found  to 
fsduce  the  rate  of  population  growth  dras- 
tically In  two-thirds  of  the  world.  Unless 
«1«  Is  done,  there  Is  scant  possibility  that 
we  food  crisis  can  be  resolved. 


"4,  A  massive  and  intensive  parallel  cam- 
psOgn.  both  in  food  production  and  in  pop- 
ulation control,  Is  essential  to  the  future 
peace  and  welfare  of  mankind." 

Such  arrangements.  It  said,  should  require 
increased  food  production  by  recipient  coun- 
tries. Including  more  intensive  use  of  ferti- 
lizers and  pesticides  and  the  Introduction  of 
new  lands  Into  cultivation. 

The  report  urged  a  tougher  approach  by 
this  Government  in  negotiating  agreements, 
through  the  food-for-peace  program,  to  ship 
food  abroad  at  bargain  prices. 

Negotiators  for  the  United  States  should 
Insist  on  greater  use  of  fertilizer  whether 
locally  manufactured  or  Imported,  the  re- 
port said,  and  should  demand  that  the  price 
policies  of  recipient  underdevelojied  coun- 
tries be  revised  where  necessary  to  provide 
greater  Incentives  to  food  producers  and  dis- 
tributors. 

The  report  cited  United  Nations  estimates 
that  the  world's  population,  now  about  3.5 
billion,  would  increase  to  4.6  billion  by  1980 
and  to  some  6  billion  by  the  year  2000.  About 
85  percent  of  this  Increase  would  be  In  the 
underdeveloped  countries. 

Projecting  present  average  food  production 
Into  the  immediate  future  and  without  al- 
lowing for  any  Increase  In  nutritional  stand- 
ards, the  report  estimated  the  food  deficit  of 
developing  countries  at  30  million  tons  In 
1970  and  48  million  tons  in  1980.  The  esti- 
mated deficit  takes  into  account  mainland 
China. 

The  panel  made  no  finding  as  to  the 
amount  by  which  nutritional  standards 
should  be  increased  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries. 

But  It  said  that  If  there  was  no  Increase, 
there  would  be  a  significant  rise  In  the  num- 
ber of  children,  now  put  at  3  million,  who 
die  every  year  from  protein-calorie  malnutri- 
tion and  In  "the  many  more  millions  who 
are  retarded  In  the  physiological  development 
by  this  condition." 

"These  malnourished,  retarded  survivors 
are  major  deterrents  to  the  future  social  and 
economic  development  of  their  countries," 
the  report  said.  "They  will  be  the  retarded 
young  adults  of  1985." 

The  study  made  the  point.  In  stressing  the 
need  for  Increased  local  food  production  and 
for  population  control,  that  even  if  the  more 
advanced  nations  had  supplies  available  "the 
world's  shipping  and  distribution  facilities 
are  Inadequate  for  the  large  food  transfers 
that  would  be  needed. 

"U.S.  surplus  today  more  and  more  exists 
in  its  capacity  to  produce  than  In  accumu- 
lated stocks."  the  panel  said.  To  harness 
the  capacity  of  the  American  farm  plant  to 
the  Nation's  foreign  policy  objectives.  It  ar- 
gued, would  only  give  official  recognition  to 
the  facts  as  they  are. 

"As  far  as  the  future  Is  concerned,"  It  said, 
"surplus  disposal  Is  not  the  real  problem: 
rather  It  Is  a  distraction  from  the  real  prob- 
lem— how  can  American  agriculture  aid  In 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  less-developed 
countries?" 

"Certainly  American  agriculture  can  help 
meet  this  challenge,"  the  panel  declared.  "It 
can  do  it  primarily  by  planning  production, 
not  on  the  basis  of  what  is  easy  to  produce, 
but  on  the  basis  of  what  the  world  needs." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  5,  1965] 
India  Tells   of  Rising   Need 

New  Delhi,  India,  December  4. — A  delega- 
tion of  U.S.  Congressmen  has  been  told  that 
India  will  need  a  substantial  Increase  In  Im- 
F>orted  food  grains  to  meet  Its  food  crisis  fol- 
lowing a  disastrous  drought. 

Representative  Clement  J.  Zablocki,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Wisconsin,  told  a  news  conference 
here  this  evening  that  the  delegation  was 
informed  India  might  need  about  12  million 
tons  of  wheat  and  rice  next  year,  compared 


with  present  annual  Imports  of  about  8  mil- 
lion tons. 

[From  Business  Week,  Dec.  18,  1965] 
United  States  Shapes  Fight  on  World  Hun- 
ger: Threatened  Famines  in  India  and 
Other  Hungry  Nations  Have  Long-Term 
Implications  for  American  Foreign 
Policy,  International  PoLrrics,  Farm 
Economy   and  for  Businessmen 

The  ugly  threat  of  famine  In  India  this 
winter  Is  bringing  to  a  head  pressures  In 
Washington  for  a  radically  new  approach  to 
the  world  food  problem. 

It  Is  now  almost  certain  that  these  pres- 
sures will  shift  the  philosophy  of  the  food- 
for-peace  program  from  the  negative  one  of 
surplus  disposal  to  the  positive  one  of  pro- 
ducing to  fill  world  needs.  Tied  to  that  will 
be  a  much  more  hard-headed  effort  to  use 
U.S.  food  as  a  prod  and  a  lure  to  Induce  food- 
hungry  nations  to  boost  their  own  output. 

Implications:  Immediate  Impact  of  the 
shift  In  food  strategy  probably  won't  be 
great.  It  will  take  time  to  turn  the  food-for- 
peace  program  around,  to  gear  it  into  the 
foreign  aid  program,  to  retool  domestic  farm 
policies  to  mesh  with  world  needs.  It  will 
take  money,  too.  And  President  Johnson's 
hand  is  tightening  on  the  Federal  ptirse- 
strlngs  as  economic  demands  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam  mount. 

Longer  term  though,  the  burgeoning  world 
food  crisis  and  the  probable  U.S.  response  to 
It  will  have  profound  Implications  for  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  for  international  politics,  for 
the  American  farm  economy,  and — not 
least — for  U.S.  business. 

Focus  point:  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Indian  emergency  has  dramatized  the  loug- 
recognlzed  threat  of  an  Impending  world 
food  crisis  and  created  a  new  sense  of 
urgency— and  hope — In  Washington  about 
meeting  it. 

Johnson  is  moving  fast  to  try  to  head  off 
mass  starvation  In  India.  Last  week,  he  au- 
thorized shipment  of  1.5  million  tons  of  food 
grains  from  surplus  stocks.  That's  three 
times  average  recent  monthly  shipments  to 
India.  It  Is  expected  that  more  will  be  made 
available  as  needed — and  as  Indian  ports  and 
distribution  facilities  are  able  to  handle  it. 

Linked  to  the  speedup  in  surpliis  food 
deliveries  was  a  $50  million  long-term  U.S. 
loan  to  India  to  buy  U.S.  fertilizer.  This  was 
tied  to  an  Indian  government  agreement  to 
spend  a  matching  $50  million  of  its  own 
scarce  foreign  exchange  to  buy  more  fertilizer 
on  the  world  market.  This  transfusion  of 
fertilizer  could  boost  India's  grain  output  by 
as  much  as  3  to  4  million  tons  next  year. 

I.  intoa's  chisis 

Millions  of  people  may  starve  In  India  this 
winter  despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  United 
States  and  Indian  Governments.  The  esti- 
mated shortfall  of  grain  production  is  10  to 
12  million  tons — about  twice  normal  U.S. 
annual  food-for-peace  shipments.  Normal 
capacity  of  Indian  ports  to  handle  food  de- 
liveries Is  about  700,000  tons — though  that 
has  been  boosted  on  a  crash  basis  to  as  much 
as  900,000  tons  during  past  food  crises.  The 
internal  distribution  system  also  is  over- 
loaded, with  surpluses  In  some  places  and 
famine  In  others.  Hoarding  as  usual  Is  add- 
ing to  the  grim  prospect. 

This  year,  a  drought  caught  India  by  sur- 
prise. It  is  said  to  be  the  worst  of  the 
centxiry  and  Is  ruining  what  had  promised  to 
be  a  good  harvest.  But  the  longer  term  out- 
look Is  alarming.  India  still  Is  supplying  only 
90  percent  of  Its  food  needs.  It  already  is 
consuming  20  percent  of  the  U.S.  wheat 
crop.  With  population  expanding  at  a  rate 
of  more  than  11  million  a  year,  by  1970  that 
percentage  could  rise  to  50  percent  If  drastic 
action  Isn't  taken. 
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FertlllMr  U  first:  To  meet  thla  longer 
term  tbreat.  Wellington  la  stepping  up  the 
preMure — using  IndU's  mounting  lood 
nee<U  u  k  lever — on  New  Delhi  to  overhaul  lu 
agricultural  system.  That  means  greatly  In- 
cr«Med  storage— Insects  and  rodents  con- 
sume aO  percent  o*  India's  grain — vise  of  pes- 
tlddec,  transportation,  price  reform  to  give 
farmers  Incentives  and  credit  to  permit  them 
to  respond  to  them. 

Most  Important,  It  means  fertilizer.  Wash- 
ington U  pressing  New  r>elhl  hard  to  relax 
further  lU  Insistence  on  government  con- 
trol of  the  Industry — and  Its  prlcee — m  order 
to  encourage  private  foreign  investors  to 
buUd  the  capacity  India  desperately  needs 
and  can't  afford  to  buy  on  Its  own  accoxint. 

Fta^Ulzer  Is  the  most  urgent  single  need  to 
boost  India's  farm  output.  India  uses  only 
3.6  pounds  per  acre  per  year  compared  to  10 
pounds  In  Russia.  36  pounds  In  the  United 
State*,  anu  246  pounds  in  Japan.  It  takes 
6  to  9  years  for  the  Indian  Government  to 
bring  a  plant  Into  operation,  compared  to 
an  average  18  months  In  the  United  States. 
And  existing  state-owned  plants  are  operat- 
ing at  only  63  percent  of  capacity. 

Two  years  ago,  Bechtel  Corp.  approached 
the  Indian  Government  with  a  package  offer 
to  buUd  four  of  five  fertilizer  planM  in  In- 
dia. The  deal  fell  through  when  New  Delhi 
refused  to  assure  the  U.S.  companies  of  the 
price  flexlolUty  they  felt  they  needed  to  make 
a  reasonable  profit. 

Now  India's  thinking  Is  changing  under 
the  threat  of  famine  and  United  States  urg- 
ing. Agreement  Is  reported  near  on  parts 
of  the  original  Bechtel  package.  But  India's 
naed  for  fertlllxer  Is  so  big  that  the  coun- 
try may  have  to  go  further  than  It  Is  yet 
willing  to  go. 

n.    DWIKD1.IN0    STOCKS 

The  threat  of  famine  In  India  comes  at 
what  Is  already  a  time  of  decision  for  Wash- 
ington on  International  food  policy.  Public 
Law  480,  under  which  the  food-for-p*ace 
program  Is  operated,  expires  at  the  end  of 
next  year.  Meanwhile,  once  bxilglng  U.S. 
surpluses  are  rapidly  disappearing.  Indeed, 
BTirpluses  of  most  of  those  farm  commodities 
that  the  hungry  nations  need  are  down  to 
or  below  levels  that  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment deems  "prudent"  to  maintain  as  na- 
tional reserves. 

Some  action  thus  Is  demanded  next  year. 
The  United  States  obviously  cannot  and  will 
not  taper  off  food  shipments  as  the  need  Is 
growing  desperate.  But  with  the  food-for- 
peace  program  scraping  the  bottom  of  the 
surplus  bins,  the  program  clearly  will  have 
to  be  put  on  a  new  basis. 

Alternatives:  A  recent,  still  secret  U.S. 
Government  ftudy  Indicates  that  even  on  the 
optimistic  assumption  that  developing  coun- 
tries can  slou  their  population  growth  rate 
by  one-third  by  1075,  they  are  almost  certain 
to  face  widespread  sUrvatlon  during  the 
coming  decade  unless  drastic  steps  are  taken 
to  redress  the  balance  between  food  and 
people. 

This  week.  Charles  B.  Shuman.  president 
oX  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
which  repreaenu  nearly  half  of  the  Nation's 
farmers,  seized  upon  the  Indian  famine  to 
call  tor  a  greatly  expanded  food-for-peace 
program. 

Last  week  Representative  Haxold  D. 
CooLXT.  Democrat,  of  North  Carolina,  pow- 
erful chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Cooamlttee.  made  a  similar  plea  In  Washing- 
ton to  the  Just  formed  Committee  on  the 
World  Pood  Crisis.  The  committee  includes 
leaders  of  the  National  Farmers  Union  and 
the  National  Orange. 

CooLXT  pledged  to  call  hearings  of  his 
committee  sarly  next  year  to  study  expanded 
T3S.  farm  production  to  meet  food  needs 
abroad. 


Earlier,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  had  scheduled  hearings  on  a  bill 
Introduced  this  year  by  Senator  George  Mc- 
GovzKN.  Democrat,  of  South  Dakota,  former 
food-for-peace  director.  This  would  call  for 
scrapping  the  present  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram and  launching  a  new  program  based  on 
the  Government  buying  In  the  marketplace 
foods  needed  abrosid. 

President's  plan;  Johnson's  position  at 
this  point  Is  not  clear.  Last  month,  he  was 
on  the  point  of  announcing  an  expansion 
and  overhaul  of  the  food-for-peace  program. 
But,  angered  by  a  news  leak  the  day  before  he 
planned  to  make  the  announcement,  he  de- 
layed making  It. 

His  program  at  that  time  called  for  Inte- 
grating the  food-for-peace  program  tightly 
Into  the  overall  U.S.  foreign  aid  program.  It 
would  have  linked  food  for  peace  more  closely 
to  self-help  measures  to  improve  farm  pro- 
duction in  receiving  nations.  Food  would  be 
withheld  from  governments  thai  failed  to 
launch  effective  agricultural  development 
programs. 

At  the  same  time,  proceeds  of  sales  of 
U.S.  food  would  be  channeled  Into  technical 
assistance  for  agriculture,  use  of  food  for 
wages  In  farm  development  programs  would 
be  stepped  up.  U.S.  food  could  be  used  to 
cushion  reforms  In  pricing  and  marketing 
policies,  or  given  to  farmers  to  induce  them 
to  take  the  risks  of  trying  new  methods. 

Vietnam  problem.  There  are  reports  too. 
that  the  mounting  costs  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam are  giving  Johnson  pause  before  em- 
barking upon  a  potentially  costly  expansion 
of  the  food-for-peace  program.  Coolet 
hopes  and  Shuman  asserts  that  such  an  ex- 
panded effort  could  be  financed  largely  out 
of  savings  of  funds  now  spent  for  curtail- 
ing f.Hrm  production.  Coolet  points  out, 
for  example,  that  under  the  new  farm  bill 
as  much  as  $900  million  could  be  spent  over 
the  next  4  years  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  retiring  cropland  from  production 

But  many  USDA  officials  are  skeptical. 
And  McOovniN  sets  the  cost  of  his  program 
at  $500  million  a  year  Initially,  rising  by  that 
sum  each  year  to  a  celling  of  $3.5  billion. 

Officials  have  only  begun  to  look  closely 
at  the  problems  that  would  be  posed  by  the 
sort  of  expanded  food-for-peace  program 
being  suggested  by  McGovehn.  But  they 
clearly  would  not  be  simple  to  resolve. 

I  From  the  London  Times.  Nov   23,  19651 

PAD    Gets    Warning    on    Wobu)    HrNCER — 

Next  Decade  the  Vital  Period 

Mr.  B.  R.  Sen.  the  United  Nations  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization's  director-gen- 
eral, and  Professor  Gunnar  Myrdal.  the 
Swedish  economist,  warned  the  FAO  con- 
ference here  today  of  the  urgent  need  to 
avert  the  Increase  in  hunger  that  was  threat- 
ening to  arise  In  the  next  decade  or  so.  The 
distant  future.  Professor  Myrdal  pointed  out. 
would  probably  take  care  of  Itself  but  the 
next  few  years  were  the  ones  which  worried 
him. 

Mr.  Sen  said  the  situation  In  Gjeneral  was 
alarming.  Drawing  attention  to  the  obvious 
gap  between  the  FAO's  objectives  and  the 
realities  of  the  world  situation,  he  stated  that 
In  some  of  the  most  heavily  populated  areas 
the  outbreak  of  serious  famines  within  the 
next  5  to  6  years  could  not  be  excluded. 

lawless    HtJNTING 

The  answer  might  eventually  be  found  In 
technological  advance  It  was  known  that 
yields  could  be  multiplied  many  times  If 
existing  knowledge  in  agricultural  sciences 
could  be  even  partially  adapted  and  applied 
to  tropical  conditions. 

Besides  this,  large  resources  of  land  and 
water  still  remained  unexplolted.  The 
oceans  continued  to  be  subject  to  lawless 
hunting    by    man.    though,    properly    hus- 


banded, they  could  provide  rich  and  Inex- 
haustible harvests.  The  scientists  were  hold- 
ing out  vistas  of  practically  limitless  food 
supplies  at  some  future  time  from  such  new 
sources  as  chemical  synthesis,  fermentation 
and  micro-organisms. 

These  glittering  prospects  should  not  blind 
us  to  the  realltlea  of  the  Immediate  situation. 
Today  10  to  15  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tlon  was  undernourished  and  up  to  half 
suffered  from  hunger,  malnutrition  or  both, 
and  the  numbers  were  Increasing  dally.  The 
necessary  rate  of  Increase  In  food-  production 
to  avoid  serious  breakdown  had  not  been 
reached  In  the  underdeveloped  regions  dur- 
ing the  past  decade. 

Measures  covering  a  wide  field  of  economic 
and  social  policy  would  have  to  be  taken  to 
break  the  cycle  of  self-perpetuating  poverty. 
In  assessing  priorities,  agriculture  must  be 
given  first  place — crash  programs  of  in- 
dustrialization, however  attractive  politically, 
could  not  meet  the  essential  conditions  for 
economic  growth  unless  based  on  a  parallel 
development  In  agriculture.  The  main  aim 
should  be  a  higher  rate  of  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity In  the  developing  countries. 

Explaining  the  reasons  for  agriculture's  dls- 
app>olnting  performance,  Mr.  Sen  said  thi 
greatest  single  obstacle  to  increased  farm 
production  in  developing  countries  was  the 
lack  of  any  real  incentives  to  farmers  In- 
creased production  often  seemed  to  the  farm- 
ers too  risky  to  Justify  additional  effort  and 
coets.  Espteclally  serious  was  the  instability 
of  farm  prices,  particularly  after  the  harvest 
when  most  farmers  had  to  sell  their  surplus 
to  pay  off  debts. 

Profeseor  Myrdal,  delivering  the  McDougall 
lecture,  knocked  home  some  of  Mr.  See's 
points  with  vigor.  He  estimated  the  sum 
sp)ent  on  armaments  and  war  preparations 
throughout  the  world,  largely  by  the  ad- 
vanced countries,  at  more  than  $200,000 
million.  This  was  larger  than  the  total  na- 
tlonal  Incomes  of  all  non-Communist  under- 
developed countries  Contrary  to  expecta- 
tions 10  years  ago,  not  only  grants  and  con- 
cessional loans  but  also  the  total  flow  of 
financial  resources  had  leveled  off.  The  sit- 
uation had  grown  tighter  because  the  rich 
countries  could  not  agree  among  themselves 
on  how  to  secure  exchange  stability  and 
world  liquidity. 

They  create  for  themselves  the  Illusion 
of  being  short  of  international  funds  by  lack 
of  proper  planning  In  their  Internal  affairs 
and  Inadequacy  of  their  own  central  banking 
and  monetary  cooperation.  The  preservation 
of  internal  and  external  balance  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  rich  countries  does  not. 
In  my  opinion,  constitute  Insoluble  technical 
problems.  This  Is  a  field  where  policies  are 
dangerously  lagging  behind  our  available 
knowledge. 

What  the  underdeveloped  countries  could 
demand  was  not  only  freer  access  to  markets 
but  a  discrimination  In  their  favor  "Such 
a  discrimination  would  only  tend  to  restore 
a  meastire  of  world  balance." 

EQUALIZATION     AT    HOME 

There  was  a  growing  popular  apathy 
toward  a  more  generous  policy  to  benefit 
poor  countries.  This  was  partly  caused  bj 
success  in  spreading  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lems. It  had  been  simplified  to  the  extent 
of  becoming  "coined  Into  commonplaces," 
There  was  also  the  feeling  that  the  spokes- 
men for  the  p>oor  countries,  who  mostly  be- 
longed to  the  privileged  strata,  "should  do 
some  equalization  at  home  before  they  ap- 
peal for  more  International  solidarity." 

On  land  tenure,  he  said  a  substantial  and 
rapid  Increase  In  agriculture  yields  has  rarely 
If  ever  occurred  In  traditional  self -sufficiency 
farming  where  illiteracy  was  prevalent  snd 
the  relation  between  the  farmer  and  his  land 
was  such  that  he  had  little  possibility  aM 
little  Incentive  to  exert  hlmaeU. 
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|From    the    Wall    Street    Journal,    Dec.    14, 

1965] 
Farm  Group  Urges  End  To  Use  or  U.S.  Food 
Surplus  as  Foreign  Aid — Instead,  Farm 
Bureau  Head  Says,  Government  Should 
Buy  Such  Hunger  Relief  on  Open 
Market 

Chicago. — The  Government  should  pur- 
chase food  for  overseas  hunger  relief  on  the 
open  market  at  going  prices,  rather  than  us- 
ing Federal  farm  surpluses,  the  head  of  the 
Nation's  largest  farmers'  organization  sug- 
gested. 

In  a  speech  to  the  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  here, 
Charles  B.  Shuman,  president  of  the  1.7- 
mllUon-member  organization,  noted  that  the 
U.S.  food-for-peace  program  will  be  up  for 
congressional  review  next  year. 

In  this  revision,  the  surplus-disposal  as- 
pect should  be  discontinued,"  he  said,  "and 
the  food-aid  needs  should  be  purchased  on 
the  domestic  market  at  the  going  market 
price  These  purchases  of  grain,  cotton, 
dairy,  livestock,  fruit,  and  vegetable  products 
would  quickly  strengthen  market  prices  and 
assure  the  resource  adjustments  needed," 
Mr  Shiunan  said. 

The  food-for-peace  program,  enacted  In 
1954,  has  been  primarily  a  surplus-disposal 
device,  but  "It  has  been  Increasingly  used 
for  foreign  aid,"  Mr.  Shuman  said. 

Changes  in  the  food-for-peace  plan  could 
lead  to  the  farm  bureau's  long-sought  goal 
of  scrapping  Federal  programs  to  control 
farm  output,  Mr.  Shuman  said.  "If  the 
market  price  Is  given  the  opportunity  to 
respond  to  foreign-aid  demand,  it  should  be 
possible  to  discontinue  the  present  control 
programs  and  price  supports  could  be  used 
only  as  originally  intended — to  stabilize 
marketing,  not  to  fix  prices."  he  said. 

Other  results  of  such  a  change  In  food  for 
peace,  Mr.  Shuman  suggested,  could  be 
"huge  reductions  In  farm  program  costs." 
an  elimination  of  losses  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's marketing  arm.  and  large  cuts  In 
administrative  expenses. 

The  Government  also  should  tie  its  food 
aid  to  an  international  promotion  of  capital- 
ism. Mr.  Shuman  said.  Asserting  that 
"socialism  and  hunger  are  irrevocably  as- 
sociated," he  said,  "the  world  desn't  need  to 
starve  if  the  underdeveloped  areas  can  be 
induced  to  accept  the  incentive  method  of 
capital  formation — competitive  capitalism." 
He  said.  "Further  extension  of  food  aid  by 
the  United  States  should  be  conditioned 
upon  the  willingness  of  the  recipient  country 
to  replace  government  management  of  agri- 
culture with  a  market-price  system." 

Despite  Its  farm  abundance,  "the  United 
States  can't  feed  the  world.  We  need  to  In- 
quire into  the  causes  of  hunger  In  a  world 
that  has  ample  resources  to  feed  any  fore- 
seeable population  level."  Mr.  Shuman  said. 
He  concluded  that  socialism  must  be  blamed 
for  world  hunger  because  It  Is  "the  one  com- 
mon denominator"  that  applies  to  nearly  all 
hungry  nations. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Nov.  17,  1965] 

Repercussions    Hinted    in    U.S.    Food    Plan 

(By  Josephine  Ripley) 

Washington. — An  expansion  of  the  food- 
for-peace  program,  such  as  President  John- 
son Is  reported  to  have  In  mind,  could  have 
major  repercussions  down  on  the  farm,  and 
even  in  the  kitchen,  in  the  opinion  of  au- 
thorities here. 

They  admit  that  It  could,  and  may  well, 
result  in  a  radical  change  In  the  present  far- 
flung  farm  program  and  even  raise  prices  to 
the  consumer. 

If  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture Is  authorized  to  go  Into  the  open 


market  to  buv  the  food  required  for  expand- 
ed foreign  assistance,  as  contemplated.  In 
all  probability  It  would  bid  up  the  price. 

"■yes.  I  would  say  It  would  affect  con- 
sumer prices  to  some  extent,  though  not 
radically."  acknowledged  one  authority  close 
to  the  scene. 

For  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  buy  in 
the  open  market  instead  of  reaching  for  Gov- 
ernment surpluses  Is  a  sensational  new  de- 
velopment. 

But  the  fact  is,  surpluses  in  most  com- 
modities have  been  reduced  to  the  point 
where  they  are  hardly  more  than  those  nec- 
essary for  a  strategic  reserve. 

As  an  example,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
pwratlon  had  a  carryover  of  1.400  million 
bushels  of  wheat  In  1961.  It  is  down  to 
800,000  bushels  now. 

The  Secretary  has  already  been  given  au- 
thority, under  the  farm  bill  of  1965.  to  buy 
dairy  products  for  domestic  and  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  In  the  market. 

A  bill  Introduced  last  summer  by  Senator 
George  McGovern,  Democrat,  of  South 
Dakota,  would  give  the  Secretary  added  au- 
thority to  buy  needed  food  products  In  the 
open  market  If  Government-held  surpluses 
are  not  sufficient  for  domestic  and  forelgn- 
ald  distribution. 

FOREIGN    POLICY    INSTRUMENT 

This  same  bill  also  authorizes  the  adjust- 
ment of  production  controls  so  that  farmers 
could  put  more  land  into  crops,  if  needed. 

All  this  represents  a  sudden  and  dramatic 
reversal  of  farm  pyollcy,  one  which  could 
shake  American  agriculture  to  Its  founda- 
tions. 

Behind  It  Is  an  Inner  council  decision  to 
make  far  more  extensive  use  of  food  as  an 
instrument  of  foreign  policy. 

The  President's  plan — withheld  from  an- 
nouncement when  it  was  divulged  prema- 
turely In  a  newspaper  story — would.  In  effect. 
Integrate  the  food-for-peace  program  with 
other  economic  aid. 

It  would  call  for  Increased  efforts  to  en- 
courage agricultural  development  In  the 
food-deficient  countries. 

Food  for  peace  now  is  paid  for  In  the 
currency  of  the  receiving  country,  although 
some  is  purchased  with  dollars.  The  Presi- 
dent would  like  to  see  more  dollar  pay- 
ments and  hop>es  to  encourage  that  through 
making   long-term    credit   available. 

The  long-term  objective  Is  to  stimulate 
the  economies  of  these  less-developed  coun- 
tries and  create  new  customers  for  U.S. 
products. 

STIMULATION    SOUGHT 

A  recent  study  shows  that  "when  per 
capita  Income  In  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries Increases  10  percent,  dollar  sales  of 
U.S.  farm  products  go  up  21  percent." 

As  for  a  possible  "food  shortage"  In  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  reduced  sur- 
pluses. Secretary  FYeeman  recently  termed 
that  suggestion  "silly." 

At  the  same  time.  It  Is  recalled  by  others 
that  the  President  said  last  January  he 
would  send  up  a  bill  to  establish  security  re- 
serves for  food.  He  did  not  follow  through, 
however,  because,  as  one  authority  explained, 
"he  discovered  If  we  put  aside  substantial 
reserves,  there  would  not  be  any  surplus  to 
be  used  for  food  for  peace." 

TASK    FORCE    SET    UP 

The  President,  In  his  plans  for  a  bigger, 
broader  food  for  peace  drive,  Is  acting  on 
the  advice  of  a  task  force  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Food  for  Peace,  and  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development. 

The  task  force  Is  understood  to  "lean 
toward  the  McGovern  bill."  However,  the 
President  will  send  up  his  own  legislation, 
possibly  preceded  by  a  special  message  to 
Congress. 


A  special  committee  on  the  world  food 
crises  now  Is  being  formed,  headed  by  James 
Patton,  head  of  the  National  Farmers  Union. 
It  will  have  its  first  meeting  here  early  In 
December,  The  committee's  purpose — to 
work  for  the  passage  of  the  President's  food 
for  peace  program 


[From  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Oct.  13,   1965) 
Farm  Oittput  Crucial:  Senator  FIiank  Carl- 
son OF  Kansas  Tells  FTA  Session  That 
World  Ag.iiculture  Is  Shrinking  in  Face 
OF  Expanding   Population 
Senator    Frank    Carlson,    Republican,    of 
Kansas,   told   the   Nation's  future   food   pro- 
ducers here  today  that  agriculture  now  faces 
history's  most  crucial  problems — an  expand- 
ing  population    and   shrinking   food  supply. 
He  told  the  young  farmers  that  substantial 
increases  in  food  production  will  be  required 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  feed  a  doubled 
world  citizenry  expected  within  35  years. 

AT    FFA    SESSION 

Carlson  spoke  at  the  opening  session  of 
the  38th  convention  of  the  F^iture  Farmers 
of  America  at  the  municipal  auditorium 

"The  population  of  the  world  is  growing 
even  more  rapidly  than  ever  and  It  is  very 
uncertain  at  this  stage  whether  the  world 
will  be  able  to  feed  its  increasing  population 
in  the  next  10  to  15  years,"  the  spwaker  said 

He  said,  however,  that  the  problem  should 
be  attacked  on  two  fronts — sharing  the  U.S. 
food  abundance  abroad,  and  Increasing  pro- 
duction in  underdevelojsed  countries. 

Carlson  said  sharing  this  country's  food 
more  effectively  should  be  a  short-term  effort 
over  the  next  10  or  15  years. 

"This  will  require."  he  said,  "not  only 
stepping  up  our  production  at  home — which 
Is  the  easy  part  of  the  task — it  will  require 
more  technical  guidance  to  the  receiving 
countries  in  building  up  their  port  unloading 
and  handling  facilities — their  storage  struc- 
tures and  the  entire  system  of  food  distribu- 
tion. 

"I  believe  we  can  profitably  double  our 
existing  programs  of  food  production  for 
export." 

FARM    PICTURE    BRIGHT 

Carlson  called  the  U.S.  farm  production 
and  export  situation  "the  moet  encouraging 
agricultural  picture  we  have  had  in  many 
years." 

He  said  the  second  front  In  the  war  on 
hunger  is  the  urgent  need  for  rapid  accelera- 
tion of  food  production  abroad, 

"We  must  assist  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries In  the  world  to  undertake  the  kind  of 
agricultural  revolution  which  we  have  ex- 
perienced in  the  last  100  years,"  he  said. 
"There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  the  knowledge 
and  skills  of  our  aigrlculttu-al  technicians — 
research  scientists — extension  WOTkers  and 
experienced  farmers." 

He  said  although  Buch  aid  Is  not  cheap. 
it   is   "less   costly   thsui   military   hardware" 

A    POWERFUL    TOOL 

"Food  abundance  Is  a  powerful  instru- 
ment capable  of  replacing  despair  with  hope 
and  converting  the  seeds  of  violence  Into  the 
foundations  of  peace. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  us,"  he  said, 
"because  a  hungry  world  is  a  world  of  tur- 
bulence, fraught  with  danger  It  Is  a  world 
of   Instability   and   unrest   and   breeds   wars. 

"Our  Nation."  the  speaker  concluded,  "has 
never  had  a  greater  opjxirtunlty  to  demon- 
strate Its  Christian  principles." 

[From  the  Enid  Morning  News.  Nov   14,  1965] 

Population     EScplosion     Mat     Cause    Pood 

SHORTAGE  Soon 

In   1789   England's   Rev.   Thomas   R.   Mal- 

thus    stated    as    part    of    his    premise    that 
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troubl*  Tor  th«  world  wu  abMd  In  thla 
m*nner: 

"First,  that  food  U  neceaaary  to  the  ezUt- 
enc«  of  maxi.  Second,  that  the  paulon  be- 
tween the  Mzea  la  neceaaary.  and  wlU  remain 
nsATly  In  Ita  preaent  atate." 

For  150  yeara,  moat  of  the  world  aoolTed 
at  hU  warning  that  man  would  outpropa- 
gat«  hla  capacity  to  feed  blmaelf .  But  today 
there  la  chilling  evidence  that  that  time  haa 
arrlTad. 

Conalder:  Almoat  one-half  of  the  world'a 
3  J  billion  people  go  to  bed  each  night  either 
hungry  or  groealy  HI  fed.  By  the  year  2000, 
before  today 'a  children  have  reached  middle 
age,  that  9S  billion  will  have  multiplied  to 
7.4  billion.  The  Population  Reference  Bu- 
reau view*  thla  aa  calamitous. 

More  than  8A  percent  of  thoee  new  4.1  bil- 
lion will  be  bom  In  Africa,  Aala.  and  Latin 
America  which  now  auffer  the  greatest  food 
deflclenclea.  And  today's  well-fed  world, 
western  Europe  and  North  America,  will  con- 
tinue In  a  lopsided  advantageous  position. 
Three  million  cblldren  die  each  year  because 
Inadequate  food  spawns  or  encourages  fatal 
diseases.  Concerned  of&dals  are  Juat  begin- 
ning to  and  out  to  what  extent.  Latin 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia  all  are  hollow  ahella 
of  food  production.  The  entire  world'a 
exjMmdabU  arable  land  area  la  estimated  at 
only  about  5  percent. 

Ruaala,  potentially  one  of  the  world'a 
great  food  producera,  now  haa  a  potential 
desert  of  mllllona  of  acres  as  a  result  of  for- 
mer Premier  Nlklta  8.  Khrushchev's  dis- 
astrous virgin  lands  program.  Those  lands 
were  suited  only  for  light  grazing  but  plow- 
ing loosened  to  the  winds  the  Irreplaceable 
layers  of  topsoll. 

voices  OF  CONCnN 

The  strokes  for  this  bleak  picture  come 
from  the  Pood  for  Peace  Office,  the  Agricul- 
ture Dep*rtment,  the  Population  Reference 
Bureau,  and  the  United  Nations  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Organisation. 

Others  are  added  by  Senator  Gcoaos  S. 
ItcOorwui,  Democrat,  of  South  Dakota,  ad- 
voeata  of  a  tangible  program  to  feed  the 
world's  people;  Thomas  Ware,  chairman  of 
the  Freedom  Trota  Hunger  Foundation,  and 
Prof.  Nevln  S.  Scrimshaw,  of  the  Massachu- 
aatts  Instltttte  at  Technology. 

Ths  so-called  developed  countries — North 
America,  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union.  Japan, 
and  Ooeanla — are  blessed  with  two  vital 
factors  In  the  face  of  survival:  control  of 
fertility  and  ability  to  produce  food. 

In  those  countries  the  balance  between 
births  and  deaths  has  resulted  In  a  relatively 
slower  rate  of  population  growth.  Their 
birth  ratw  range  from  17  to  35  for  each  1,000 
persons. 

But  In  the  "developing"  countries  the  birth 
rate  runs  from  39  to  &0  for  each  1 ,000. 

"It  Is  the  3.4  billion  people  In  these  coun- 
tries who  are  moat  acutely  caught  In  the 
looming  population  crisis,"  ths  Population 
Reference  Bureau,  a  non-Government  agency, 
said.  "There  Is  an  ardent  hope  that  general 
decline  In  fertility  U  imminent  in  the  devel- 
oping oouBtrlea.  New  fertility-control  tech- 
niques enhance  this  possibility." 

tATTM  AirmCAN  KATl  KXOHXST 

Latin  America's  annual  population  growth 
rate  of  almost  a.S  percent  la  the  highest  for 
a  single  area.  At  that  pace  Ito  248  million 
pw^l*  wUl  double  in  30  years. 

By  eompartson.  Europe's  rate  has  been  only 
0.7  proant  for  85  year*,  and  the  same  rate 
Is  eKpeetad  for  the  next  95  years. 

Asia's  annual  growth  rate  of  1.4  percent  Is 
ezpeotad  to  rise  to  3.5  by  3000,  giving  It  an 
overall  population  of  about  4  billion — a  bU- 
IMm  more  than  tbs  present  entire  world  pop- 
ulation. 

U  Is  too  early  to  tsll  what  remits  birth 
control  programs  will  produce.  Japan,  with 
legallMd  abortions,  has  brought  its  growth 
rau  under  soma  degree  of  control.    Nation- 


alist China  and  South  Korea  are  well  along 
tha.t  road.     India  U  beginning. 

Whatever  happens,  overall  population 
growth  la  not  expected  to  be  stopped,  short 
of  a  nuclear  war  Involving  most  of  the  major 
countries. 

With  the  acceptance  as  fact  that  more  and 
more  people  are  coming,  the  next  question  Is, 
Where  will  they  get  food? 

Thomaa  Ware  lold  a  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee  In  June  that  only  3.5 
percent,  or  less  than  4  bllUoa  acres  of  the 
world  surface,  Ls  capable  of  growing  food. 
And  that  land  is  constantly  threatened  by 
erosion  from  deforestation,  exhaustion,  war. 
and  imsclentl&c  use. 

Ware  urged  more  uae  of  fertilizer,  better 
seeds  and  tools,  weed  and  pest  controls,  bet- 
ter distribution  systems  and  greater  use 
of  the  sea  aa  a  source  of  food. 

Moat  of  all,  Ware  urged  c»ncerted  action — 
by  goverimients,  private  agencies,  and  In- 
dividuals. 

INTEaNATIONAL    HEAD    PROPOSED 

McOovzXN,  backed  by  Senator  Gatloud 
NxLBON,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  has  offered  a 
beginning — a  bill  to  establish  an  Interna- 
tional food  and  nutrition  director. 

The  measure,  which  McOovesn  terms  a  10- 
year  war  against  want,  would  authorize  $500 
million  annually  with  which  the  President 
would  buy  U.S.  fooda  to  be  sold,  exchanged,  or 
donated  to  needy  nations. 

The  legislation  haa  been  assigned  to  tlie 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  A  companion 
measure  has  been  Introduced  In  the  House. 

McOovxsN  estimates  that  only  about  75 
percent  of  US  cropland  capacity  Is  In  use 
but  yields  p)er  acre  continue  to  rise  Peed 
grains  now  need  only  2  acres  ior  the  same 
yields  that  required  3  acres  just  5  years  ago. 
Similar  Increases  have  been  made  for  wheat 
and  rice 

No  one  believes  the  United  States  -ran  feed 
all  of  the  hungry  world  But  It  can  con- 
tribute and.  with  other  governments,  can 
provide  the  food.  But  quantity  Is  not 
enough. 

The  food-for-peace  office  tells  of  a  Guate- 
malan girl  who  was  so  111  nourished  that 
she  weighed  only  55  pounds  at  age  of  11.  A 
baby  In  Colombia  reached  only  5  pounds  in 
9  months. 

Profeesor  Scrimshaw  said  that  malnutri- 
tions kills  one-third  to  one-half  or  more  of 
the  children  before  age  5  In  many  develop- 
ing countries.  He  said  that  nutritional  ad- 
vances must  accompany  greater  food  output 
If  starvation  la  not  to  be  replaced  only  by 
Illness  and  disease. 

PXAE  or  World   Pamivx   Is   Voicbd   by   Food 

EXPEBT 

( NoTB. — While  America  cuts  food  produc- 
tion, hundreds  of  millions  In  the  world  are 
starving.  Former  Pood-for-Peace  Director 
GsoRGs  McGovxKN.  now  a  U.S.  Senator,  warns 
that  If  a  crash  program  Is  not  developed  to 
greatly  raise  world  food  output,  mass  famine 
will  occur  In  the  next  decade.) 

PULLMAK,  Wash.,  November  21.  1965. — 
Maaa  atarvatlon  on  a  scale  never  before  ex- 
perienced by  the  human  race  will  stalk  un- 
developed nations  by  1975  unless  drastic  steps 
are  taken  immediately  to  Increase  world  food 
production. 

That  la  not  rhetoric.  It  Is  the  sober  pre- 
diction of  a  well-informed  man.  Senator 
Geoscs  McGovmN.  Democrat,  of  South 
Dalcota. 

McOovExi*  waa  VS.  Food-for-Peace  Direc- 
tor before  his  election  to  the  Senate  In  1963. 
He  haa  continued  to  take  a  close  personal  In- 
terest in  the  developing  world  food  gap  and 
probably  knows  as  much  about  It  aa  any 
man  alive.  He  Is  greatly  troubled  by  what  he 
knows. 

"Unless  we  do  a  great  deal  more  than  we're 
now  doing  to  Increaae  food  production  in  thla 
country  and  abroad,"  he  said,  "maaa  starva- 


tion will  be  the  most  painful  fact  of  life  on 
this  planet  within  10  years." 

PBOBI.KM    STRKSSED 

The  South  Dakota  Senator  said  hunger  Is 
already  a  much  more  serious  problem  than 
most  well-fed  Americans  realize. 

"Half  a  billion  people  go  hungry  every  day 
of  their  lives,"  he  said.  "Another  billion  are 
undernourished,  because  of  a  shortage  of 
protein  in  their  diet.  At  least  3  million  chil- 
dren die  of  malnutrition  every  year." 

You  don't  see  much  of  this  in  America. 
This  country.  Canada,  Western  Europe,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  parts  of  Argentina 
and  southeast  Asia  have  adequate  food  sup- 
plies. But  In  other  parts  of  Asia,  Latin 
America,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East,  there 
simply  Is  not  enough  food  to  go  around. 

Moreover,  the  situation  In  these  areaa  Is 
growing  steadily  worse,  because  population 
Is  growing  much  faster  than  food  production. 

I.rEB>  TO  PERSIST 

Even  if  the  undeveloped  nations  should 
begin  tomorrow  to  take  drastic  and  effective 
measures  to  curb  population  growth,  their 
need  for  Increased  food  supplies  would  re- 
main desperate. 

Conalder  India  for  example.  It  haa  al- 
ready launched  a  vigorous  birth  control  pro- 
gram. But  by  the  most  conservative  esti- 
mates. Its  population  can  be  expected  to  in- 
crease during  the  next  15  years  from  450 
million  to  more  than  600  million.  Yet  In- 
dia's food  production  is  already  Inadequate 
for  the  existing  population — and  Is  Increas- 
ing hardly  at  all. 

Can't  we  ship  some  of  our  surplus  U.S.  farm 
commodities  over  there  to  feed  the  hungry 
Indians? 

"We're  already  doing  that  on  a  substan- 
tial scale,"  McGovESN  said.  "But  food  re- 
serves In  the  United  States  and  other  food 
surplus  countries  are  by  no  means  as  large 
as  commonly  believed.  Our  national  farm 
policies  have  been  aimed  for  years  at  reduc- 
ing production.  We've  taken  50  million 
acres  of  cropland  out  of  cultivation.  As  a 
result  of  Government  controls,  we  have 
worked  down  our  farm  surplus  stocks  to  a 
level  little  above  that  needed  for  otir  own 
national  reserves. 

"For  example,  we  now  have  only  800  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  In  storage.  That 
wouldn't  meet  our  own  requlrementa  for  8 
months  if  we  had  a  crop  failure.  And  It 
wouldn't  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket  If  we  be- 
gan to  encounter  worldwide  famine." 

McGovERN  said  the  time  has  come  to  re- 
verse the  direction  of  U.S.  farm  policy  and  be- 
gin "stepping  up  production  instead  of  cut- 
ting it  down." 

"I  think  we  ought  to  be  deliberately  pro- 
ducing surplus  farm  commodities  for  ship- 
ment overseas,"  he  said.  "I  cannot  believe 
the  American  people  want  to  leave  good  cropi- 
land  Idle  at  public  expense  while  hunger 
spreads  across  the  world." 

But  American  farms  at  beet  can  satisfy 
only  a  fraction  of  the  world's  food  needs,  he 
said.  "The  most  urgent  need  la  for  a  rapid 
acceleration   of   food   production   abroad." 

He  proposed  that  the  United  States  or- 
ganize a  farmers  corps,  rather  like  the  Peace 
Corps,  to  show  undeveloped  countries  how  to 
get  greater  production  per  acre. 

He  said  the  United  States  shotild  also  pro- 
vide funds  for  fertilizer,  pesticides,  irriga- 
tion development,  hybrid  seed,  farm-to- 
market  roada  and  other  things  which  unde- 
veloped natlona  need  In  order  to  carry  out 
"an  agricultural  revolution  like  the  one 
we've  had  during  the  last  century." 

"This  type  of  aid  is  not  cheap,"  he  con- 
ceded. "But  we  are  now  spending  more 
than  93  billion  a  year  to  reimburse  farmers 
for  retiring  cropland  and  reducing  produc- 
tion. If  we  began  to  divert  a  portion  of  that 
farm  budget  into  the  purchase,  shipment  and 
distribution  of  farm  commodities  abroad,  we 
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could  double  our  food-for-peace  effort  with 
little  Increase  in  overall  expenditures. 

"And  the  impact  on  the  American  economy 
would  be  much  better  than  our  present  pro- 
grams. Full  farm  production  leads  to  the 
purchase  of  more  farm  machinery,  more 
gasoline  and  tires,  more  trucks,  more  seed, 
fertilizer,  and  so  on." 

LEGISLATION    OFFERED 

McGovERN  has  put  his  Ideas  into  a  bill 
which  he  calls  "the  International  food  and 
nutrition  act."  It  would  authorize  a  gradual 
increase  In  expenditures,  reaching  a  maxi- 
mum of  $3.5  billion  a  year  after  6  years,  to 
purchase  nutritious  foods  in  U.S.  markets 
for  shipment  overseas,  and  to  undertake 
projects  aimed  at  Increasing  food  production 
in  undeveloped  countries. 

Although  he  would  prefer  that  Americans 
support  such  a  program  out  of  simple  hu- 
manitarian concern  for  starving  people,  Mc- 
GovERN  points  out  that  a  case  can  also  be 
made  for  his  bill  as  a  weapon  against  Com- 
munist expansion. 

"The  unrest  that  opens  the  way  for  Com- 
munist Inroads  often  has  Its  roots  In  hun- 
ger," he  said.  "Helping  poor  countries  raise 
their  food  production  would  be  less  expen- 
sive and  much  more  constructive  than  ship- 
ping them  arms." 

[Prom  the   Washington  Post,   Nov.   7,   1965) 
A  Hungry   Worlds  Bitino  Deep  Into  Our 

Surpluses 
(By    Carroll    Kllpatrlck,    Washington    Post 
staff  writer) 

A  subtle  change  In  America's  agriculture, 
combined  with  the  rapid  increase  in  world 
population,  has  created  a  problem  tliat  could 
be  the  principal  Issue  In  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  President  Johnson  has  ordered  a 
govemmentwlde  study  of  the  subject  and  la 
expected  to  make  his  recommendations  a 
major  part  of  his   1966  legislative  program. 

In  simple  terms,  America's  food  surpluses — 
once  a  major  political  and  economic  prob- 
lem— are  being  depleted  while  the  demand 
for  food  elsewhere  In  the  world  is  multiply- 
ing at  an  alarming  rate. 

Some  exp)erts  think  that  the  greatest  issue 
the  world  faces  for  the  remainder  of  this 
century  Is  how  to  feed  the  hungry  and  to 
prevent  a  Malthuslan  calamity.  Richard  W. 
Reuter,  director  of  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram, says  that  we  face  "a  crisis  of  monu- 
mental projxjrtions." 

For  years,  America  has  thought  of  itself 
la  terms  of  enormous  food  stocks:  bulging 
wheat  bins  and  mountains  of  pwtatoes,  dairy 
products   and   feed   grains. 

But  in  recent  years,  commercial  exports 
have  risen,  food-for-peace  programs  have  ex- 
panded and  the  school  lunch  and  acreage 
reduction  programs  have  proved  effective. 

Reuter  points  out  that  many  commodities 
are  no  longer  in  surplus,  or  at  least  not  in 
"unlimited"  surplus  as  they  were  a  few  years 
ago. 

Cotton  and  tobacco  now  account  for  40 
percent  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion stocks.  The  major  food  item  we  have 
had  In  surplus — grains — has  been  reduced 
from  4.1  billion  bushels  4  years  ago  to  about 
2.6  billion  today.  Rice,  beans,  vegetable  oils, 
and  butter  are  In  such  limited  supply  that 
they  are  no  longer  available  for  foreign  do- 
nation programs. 

There  is  one  new  surplus — a  surplus  of 
storage  space.  And  there  Is  a  surplus  of  agri- 
cultural cajiaclty. 

The  administration  is  tightllpped  about 
Its  plans.  But  there  Is  activity  in  half  a 
dozen  agencies  in  an  attempt  to  devise  pro- 
posals that  the  President  can  ask  Congress 
to  act  on  next  year. 

SecreUry  of  State  Dean  Rusk  addressed 
&  private  meeting  of  the  Government's  farm 
advisers  the  other  day  and  warned  them  that 
the  Nation's  foreign  and  defense  policies  were 
Involved  in  the  food  chaUenge. 


The  stark  fact  is  that  "the  less-developed 
world  la  losing  the  ability  to  feed  itself," 
Reuter  says.  Because  of  the  huge  population 
growth,  "the  underdeveloped  countries  are 
slipping  backward  in  food  production." 

Unless  the  trend  can  be  reversed,  he  warns, 
"there  will  be  widespread  starvation  in  little 
more  than  a  decade.  At  this  point  In  his- 
tory, the  struggle  to  overcome  hunger  in 
the  world  Is  a  losing  battle." 

For  the  last  7  years,  the  growth  of  world 
population  has  been  at  a  rate  of  about  2 
percent  annually.  The  growth  of  food  pro- 
duction has  been  about  1  percent. 

MaJthus  warned  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
of  precisely  this  kind  of  threat.  He  believed 
that  population  tends  to  multiply  faster  than 
food  supplies  and  that  the  inevitable  result 
Is  more  poverty,  disease,  and  death. 

America,  Japan,  and  Europe  may  have 
escaped  the  Malthuslan  threat;  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  not.  As  Lester  R. 
Brown  has  noted  in  a  series  of  Agriculture 
Depxartment  reports,  the  problem  Is  growing 
worse  every  year  becavise  the  underdeveloped 
countries  have  run  out  of  arable  land. 

There  are  new  acres  in  this  country  that 
could  be  put  Into  production  if  needed, 
whereas  In  many  underdeveloped  countries, 
especially  in  Asia,  virtually  all  the  arable 
land  is  in  production  now.  The  task  In  those 
lands  Is  to  Increase  yield,  but  more  fertilizer, 
new  methods,  better  seeds  are  needed. 

In  the  United  States,  the  need  for  more 
food  has  been  met  in  recent  years  by  an 
expanding  yield  per  acre,  not  in  finding  new 
acres.  One  American  farmer  produces 
enough  food  for  himself  and  30  other  per- 
sons: many  farmers  elsewhere  do  not  pro- 
duce enough  to  feed  themselves. 

The  most  far-reaching  American  proposals 
to  meet  the  problem  were  put  forward  last 
summer  by  Senators  Georoe  McGovern, 
Democrat,  of  South  Dakota,  and  Gaylord 
Nelson,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin.  McGovern 
is  a  former  director  of  the  food-for-peace 
program.  They  would  combine  an  effort  to 
increase  American  production  with  a  new 
attempt  to  help  farmers  in  underdeveloped 
lands  learn  how  to  increase  the  yield  per 
acre. 

If  American  farmers  would  put  Into  pro- 
duction land  and  resources  now  idle,  they 
could  produce  a  third  more  wheat,  25  per- 
cent more  soybeans  and  50  percent  more 
milk,  McGovern  says.  This  added  produc- 
tion could  be  used  overseas  where  most  need- 
ed without  a  drain  on  America's  gold  and 
dollar  resources,  McOovkrn   believes. 

Underdeveloped  countries  would  pay  the 
United  States  for  these  commodltlea  with 
local  currencies,  and  McGovern's  plan  would 
finance  an  intensive  program  to  assist  them 
to  bring  their  productivity  and  populations 
Into  balance — thus  defeating  Malthus's  law. 

[From  the  New  Haven  Register,  Aug.  29, 
1965] 

U.S.  Farm  Surplus  roB  World's  Hungry? 

Washington. — For  years,  a  bountiful 
America  has  struggled — and  spent  millions — 
to  control  Its  farm  aurpluses. 

Now  a  farm  State  senator  wants  an  about- 
face  which  would  let  farmers  grow  more 
food  on  more  land  and  would  distribute 
more  of  it  to  the  world's  hungry  mllllona. 

Led  by  Senator  George  S.  McGovern, 
Democrat,  of  South  Dakota,  a  group  of  mid- 
western  Democrats  In  Congress  contend  it 
is  neither  sensible  nor  moral  for  the  United 
States  to  follow  a  program  of  sharply  cur- 
tailed food  production  when  every  day  half 
a  billion  people  go  to  bed  hungry. 

And  they  warn  that  atrict  Federal  controla 
have  reduced  the  Nation's  food  atockpiles  to 
such  a  low  i>olnt,  that  there  are  not  enough  of 
some  of  basic  commodities  to  maintain  a  6- 
month  reserve  for  home  consumption. 

They  admit  that  the  problems  in  their 
plan  could  be  many  and  complicated.    But 


they  argue  that  the  results  would  be  good 
for  American  farmers  as  well  as  for  Interna- 
tional relatlona.  They  believe  Prealdent 
Johnson  agrees. 

The  roots  of  the  food-for-peace  (FFP) 
program  lie  in  a  1954  law  which  providea  for 
the  distribution  of  surplus  U.S.  crops  to 
have-not  nations.  The  food  may  be  given, 
bartered,  sold  for  the  cxirrency  of  the  re- 
ceiving nation,  or  bought  ttirough  a  40-year 
American  loan  plan. 

In  1961  the  program  was  designated  food 
for  peace,  with  McGovern  as  Its  first  direc- 
tor. But  he  found  his  office  carried  little  au- 
thority. He  resigned  In  1962  to  run  for  the 
Senate.  But  his  18-month  exposure  to  FFP 
left  its  mark. 

On  one  side  of  the  world  he  had  seen  mass 
graves  of  those  who  had  starved  to  death; 
children  whose  gaunt  limbs  and  distended 
stomachs  testified  to  their  hunger,  and  some 
blind  from  lack  of  proper  nourishment. 

At  home  were  millions  of  acres  taken  out 
of  production  in  a  continuing  battle  against 
too  much  food,  even  while  farmers  declared 
that  their  private  economic  depression  could 
eventually  engulf  the  cities. 

President  Johnson  suggested  in  his  farm 
message  to  Congress  estahlishment  of  stra- 
tegic reserves  of  food  but  he  submitted  no 
bill  to  accomplish  this. 

Representative  Clair  A.  Callan,  Demo- 
crat, of  Nebraska,  did  so  June  3  with  a  meas- 
ure which  called  for  reserves  of  food  equal 
to  half  a  year's  requirements.  According  to 
his  calculations,  this  would  wreck  the  FFP 
program. 

Under  his  proposal,  for  example,  600  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  would  be  kept  on 
hand.  That  would  leave  only  41  million  for 
distribution  abroad. 

Two  weeks  later  McGovern  submitted  to 
the  Senate  an  "International  Food  and  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1965."  It  would  authorize  an 
additional  $500  million  of  foods  of  all  kinds, 
not  merely  thoee  now  surplus,  for  distri- 
bution to  hungry  nations. 

The  program  would  be  Increased  at  the 
rate  of  $500  million  a  year  until  It  reached 
$3.5  billion  In  10  years. 

His  bill  went  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  whose  chairman.  Senator  J.  W. 
Fulbright,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  haa  in- 
dicated he  believes  FFP  should  be  stepped 
up  from  the  mere  dumping  of  surplus  foods 
to  providing  the  vitamins  and  proteins 
which    hungry    children    require. 

Support  for  his  plan  was  forthcoming. 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humpurct 
promised  whatever  help  he  could  give.  Sen- 
ator Walter  F.  Mondale,  Democrat,  of  Min- 
nesota, claimed  that  McGovern's  plan  would 
work  for  this  country's  own  interests. 

"For  every  10  percent  the  less  developed 
countries  Increase  their  income  level,  they 
expand  their  dollar  purchases  of  our  farm 
products  by  16  percent,"  he  said.  "Italy, 
Japan,  and  Nationalist  China  have  moveid 
from  the  status  of  food  aid  recipients  to 
major  dollar  customers  for  our  farm  ex- 
ports." But  some  Members  of  Congress 
doubt  that  McGovern's  proposal  would  do 
the  Job. 

(Prom  the  Southwestern  Miller. 

Dec.   14,  1965] 

Urge  Larger  Food  Crops — U.S.   Hesitatks — 

Committee    on   the   World   Fool   Crisis, 

Formed    in    Washinotxjn,    Seeks    RrruRi* 

TO  Production  of  55  Million  Acres  Now 

Withdrawn — Plan      National      Campaign 

FOR   Change — ^Under    Secretary    or   Agri- 

cttlture   Schntitkek   Sees    No   Need   roa 

Present  Policy  Reversal 

Washington,  December  13. — Foundatlcma 

were   laid    In   Washington   Thursday   for   a 

national    campaign    to    bring    about    a   r»- 

versal  in  the  present  American  Government 

policy  at  food  crc^  controls  that  would  r«- 

lease  to   production   66   mlllloQ   acrea   now 
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vlthdmwn  tlirougb  Fedenil  payment*  and 
also  bklt  furtber  land  retirement  from  food 
nlstng.  The  week  also  wltneaaed  an  aeaer- 
tlon  by  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  John 
A.  Sebnlttker  tbat  tbe  AgrlctUture  Depart- 
ment U  well  aware  at  tbe  international 
food  altuatlon  but  sees  no  reaaon  for  relax- 
ing tbe  acreage  Umltattona  now  In  effect. 
Tbe  demand  for  acreage  freeing  for  food  waa 
launched  at  a  meeting  at  tbe  Waablngton 
Hilton  hotel  which  brought  about  the 
formation  at  the  Ooiiunlttee  on  the  World 
Food  Crlala. 

cooLZT  Dtcuttaa  for  ckop  risz 

RepreaenUtlve  Haxolo  D.  Coolit,  Demo- 
crat, of  North  Carolina,  chairman  of  the 
Houae  Committee  on  Agriculture,  a  speaker 
at  tbe  Thursday  meeting,  supported  the  ob- 
jectives of  tbe  return  of  farmland  now 
withdrawn  from  food  production.  It  is  time 
for  "an  about-face"  on  domestic  farm  policy, 
Mr.  CooLXT,  a  powerful  figure  on  agriculture 
In  Congress,  declared  at  the  meeting.  Not 
only  the  85  nUlllon  acres,  but  land  to  be 
retired  under  the  adjustment  program  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  should 
come  under  the  changes  prop>oeed.  Mr. 
CooLET  said  that  the  new  land  retirement 
plan.  If  not  altered,  could  bring  about  tbe 
withdrawal  of  40  million  more  acres  of  land 
In  the  next  10  years. 

Mr.  CooLXY  also  reported  that  he  had  In- 
formed President  Johnson  that  he  plans  to 
hold  hearings  early  In  the  next  session  of 
Congress  on  the  development  of  a  new  pro- 
gram to  expand  production  In  the  Interest  of 
tbe  needy  nations  of  the  free  world. 
M'oovnti*  ro>   lkss  ckop  contsoi. 

Senator  Ocoaox  McGovbun,  Democrat,  of 
South  Dakota,  former  director  of  the  food- 
for-peace  program,  who  spoke  at  the  after- 
noon session  of  the  Thursday  meeting,  called 
for  Increased  supplies  of  food  for  the  needy 
over  the  world  and  outlined  the  legislation 
that  be  Is  sponsoring  for  the  easing  of  crop 
controls  with  that  objective.  Hearings  will 
be  held  early  In  January  on  this  measure,  he 
sUtMl. 

"There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  we  can 
win  the  race  against  population  and  famine 
In  the  years  ahead,"  Senator  McGovzbn  said 
at  the  luncheon  gathering  of  the  organiza- 
tion meeting  in  Introducing  Paul  Hoffman, 
who  will  bead  tbe  new  United  Nations  devel- 
opment program  starting  January  1.  Mr. 
Hoffman  addressed  the  luncheon. 

"We  have  the  tools  and  the  knowledge  to 
drive  hunger  from  the  earth  within  the  next 
decade,"  Mr.  McCovksn  also  said.  "We  can 
and  this  century  with  a  better  fed  world  than 
we  have  today  In  spite  of  population  g^rowth 
If  we  conduct  the  war  against  hunger  with  a 
fraction  of  the  zeal  and  resources  we  now 
bring  to  military  conflict." 

acRNrrrKCB  points  to  limitations 
The  Cooley  declarations,  in  line  with  the 
general  tenor  of  the  speakers  at  the  orga- 
nisation's meeting  of  the  Committee  on  tbe 
World  Food  Crisis,  were  followed  by  a  state- 
ment by  Under  Secretary  Schnlttker,  In 
which  he  aaserted  that  he  saw  no  reason  for 
a  change  in  administration  crop  control  pol- 
icy at  this  time.  Mr  Schnlttker  said  In  part : 
"There  are  vast  needs  for  American  grains 
abroad,  particularly  In  India,  but  there  are 
limitations  on  the  quantity  we  are  able  to 
supply.  Tbe  major  limitation  is  the  ability 
of  many  needy  countries,  and  this  includes 
India,  to  handle,  process,  and  distribute  sup- 
pUea." 

ThtLB  TO  aanro  dxlat  on  mtettno 
It  la  reported  that  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orrllla  L.  Freeman  had  suitgerted  that  the 
meetlnv  which  formed  tbe  Committee  on  the 
World  Food  C'isis  be  delayed  until  a  later 
date,  or  abandoned,  pending  the  formulation 
of  national  administration  policies  now  un- 
der study.  The  Agriculture  Department  was 
not  repreeenfd  at  the  meeting. 


CXANGE  ICASTES  IS  CHAIRMAN 

The  meeting  elected  Herschel  D.  Newsom, 
master  of  tbe  National  Q-ange.  as  chairman 
of  the  new  committee  James  J.  O'Connor  of 
St.  Joseph's  College  In  Philadelphia,  was 
named  vice  chairman.  Mr.  O'Connor  Is 
president  of  the  American  Freedom  from 
Hunger  Foundation. 

Robert  M.  Koch,  president  of  the  National 
Limestone  Institute.  Inc  .  was  named  execu- 
tive director. 

Dr.  Flemmle  Klttrell  of  the  home  economics 
department  of  Howard  University  was  elected 
secretary. 

Tbe  organization  also  Includes  a  board  of  30 
members,  among  whom  are  Dwayne  Andreas, 
head  of  the  Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal 
Association  in  St.  Paul,  and  Robert  C.  Lle- 
bcnow,  former  president  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade,  and  now  with  the  Corn  Indus- 
tries Research  Foundation  In  Washington. 

CACnON  IS  ADVISED  ON  PROGRAM 

Gov.  William  H  Avery  of  Kansas,  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  meeting,  urged  caution  in  de- 
veloping the  program  to  the  extent  of  as- 
surance of  reasonable  profits  from  expanded 
production. 

Representative  Paui.  Findley.  Republican, 
of  Illinois,  cautioned  against  any  announce- 
ment to  the  world  that  the  United  States 
plans  a  massive,  worldwide  feeding  program. 
He  added  that  "it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
we  can  feed  all  the  hungry   ' 

Louis  H.  Bean,  noted  agricultural  econo- 
mist long  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
now  retired,  asserted  that  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  encourage  emphasis  on  livestock 
pwoductlon  In  the  developing  countries  be- 
cause vegetable  proteins  can  be  more  eco- 
nomically used  for  food  than  In  the  form  of 
meat. 

Representative  PAtn,  H.  Todd,  Jr..  Demo- 
crat, of  Michigan,  declared  that  any  effort 
to  enlarge  food  supplies  would  fall  to  re- 
lieve hunger  unless  strong  family  planning 
controls  are  Initiated  and  assiduously  fol- 
I'Twed. 

Hope  was  held  out  by  K.  S.  Sundra  Rajan, 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  World  Bank  for 
India,  that  his  country  may  become  self- 
sufllcient  in  food  by  1971.  but  now  is  in 
urgent  need  of  food. 

The  meeting  brought  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions that  American  food  aid  should  ex- 
tend not  only  to  food  Itself  but  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  deliveries  and  proc- 
essing. Senator  McGovern  even  mentioned 
assistance  in  building  roads 

For  Evintdal  Freeing  op  Prices 
Washington.  December  13 — A  program 
for  the  eventual  freeing  of  market  prices 
and  the  return  to  cultivation  of  all  or  part  of 
the  55  million  acres  now  withdrawn  from 
production  has  been  submitted  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  by  a  panel  of  busi- 
nessmen, educators,  nutritionists  and  Fed- 
eral officials.  The  report  urges  a  massive 
and  Intensive  campaign  to  increase  food 
production  and  to  control  population.  A 
gradual  phasing  out  of  the  present  system 
ot  price  supix>rts  and  other  sub.sidles  and 
eventual  reliance  on  markets  is  urged.  The 
present  food-for-peace  program,  announcing 
to  $1.7  billion  a  year,  would  be  transferred 
to  the  foreign  policy  budget  instead  of  the 
domestic  farm  program. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  20,  1965] 
U.S.  Report  Warns  or  World  Food  Dilemma 
{By  Gaylord  P.  Godwin.  United  Press  Inter- 
national ) 

Countries  containing  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  people  are  Icslng  the  capacltv  to  feed 
themselves  and  have  little  chance  of  ever  do- 
ing so,  the  Agriculture  Department  reported 
yesterday. 

Nearly  all  the  m-^lor  rlr^-nroduclng  coun- 
tries of  Asia  face  this  problem. 


A  report  Issued  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's Economic  Research  Service  said  the 
problem  is  that  many  of  the  densely  popu- 
lated, less  developed  countries  have  Just 
about  exhausted  the  supply  of  new  land  that 
can  be  readily  brought  Into  production. 

Their  only  recourse  Is  to  Increase  the  yield 
per  acre  as  North  America  and  Western  Eu- 
rope have  done,  and  their  hopes  of  doing 
this  are  not  good,  the  report  aald. 

In  releasing  the  report.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture OrvlUe  L.  FYeeman  said  problems  of 
staggering  proportions  face  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  in  trying  to  keep  food  pwoduc- 
tion  anywhere  near  the  rapid  growth  In  pop- 
ulation. 

"Both  land  and  time  are  running  out  for 
these  countries,"  he  said. 

The  report  said  that  most  of  the  countries 
in  trouble  had  raised  yields  at  very  modest 
rates  over  the  past  25  years  by  putting  more 
men  to  work  In  the  fields  as  the  population 
grew. 

[From  the  Chemical  and  Elngineering  News, 

Dec.  27,  19651 
Untted  States  Seeks  New  Means  To  Aid 
World's  Hungry — Congress,  Agricultural 
Experts,  and  Research  Workers  Are  B^volv- 
iNG  Ways  To  Speed  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment in  Poor  Nations 

The  United  States  Is  getting  set  to  revamp 
Its  efforts  to  feed  the  world's  hungry  and 
speed  the  growth  of  agriculture  In  underde- 
veloped countries.  For  the  past  several 
months  American  nutritional  and  agricul- 
tural leaders  have  been  helping  the  adminis- 
tration sculpture  new  shapes  for  and  give  new 
directions  to  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  (which 
expires  a  year  hence )  and  other  forms  of  agri- 
cultural foreign  aid. 

On  a  basic  research  level,  efforts  are  being 
made  to  recruit  Industrial  and  university 
help  in  setting  up  laboraory  facilities  for 
studying  land  and  climatic  factors  which  pre- 
vent effective  adaptability  of  American  tech- 
niques to  the  problems  of  underdeveloped 
countries. 

Meanwhile,  congressional  leaders  are  them- 
selves fashioning  legislation  broadly  aimed 
at  returning  retired  cropland  to  use  for 
growing  food  for  hungry  nations,  and  estab- 
lishing incentives  for  the  poor  nations  to  ele- 
vate yields  per  acre  to  boost  their  overall 
economies.  The  results  of  all  the  activity  are 
bound  to  be  of  production  and  marketing 
significance  to  the  U.S.  food,  fertilizer,  and 
pesticide  Industries,  as  well  as  to  Federal  and 
university  research  programs. 

Representative  Harold  D.  Coolet.  Demo- 
crat, of  North  Carolina,  chairman  of  the 
House  Agricultural  Committee,  plans  hear- 
ings on  Capitol  Hill  In  January  on  the  possi- 
bility of  expanding  American  farm  output  for 
feeding  the  hungry.  Also  slated  for  consid- 
erable attention  by  Mr.  Cooley's  committee 
are  ways  of  easing  food  distribution  prob- 
lems. 

The  committee  Intends  to  give  ear.  more- 
over, to  criticisms  such  as  those  voiced  by 
Cocommltteeman  Paul  Findley,  Republican, 
of  Illinois.  Representative  Findley  thinks 
overemphasis  on  American  food  shipments 
would  cut  Into  potential  foreign  markets  of 
developing  countries  and  thwart  their 
chances  of  expanding  trade.  "We  can  help 
developing  countries  learn  the  techniques  of 
modem  production,"  adds  Mr.  Findley,  "by 
establishing,  for  example,  a  'capitalist  corps' 
as  counterpart  to  the  Peace  Corps,  composed 
of  people  with  firsthand  exoerlerce  with  our 
system  of  raising  capital  and  satisfying  con- 
sumer demands." 

The  Food  for  Peace  Act.  while  never  in- 
tended as  primarily  a  humanitarian  venture, 
is  nevertheless  criticized  because  It  isnt 
sufficiently  charitable,  tough-fisted,  and 
relevant  to  a  country's  food  needs.  Passed 
In  1964  and  amended  frequently  since  then, 
It  waa  instituted  ostensibly  to  help  the 
United  SUtea  get  rid  of  lt«  surplus  cropi 
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while  salvaging  as  much  of  their  market 
value  as  possible.  Its  critics  contend,  too, 
that  it  hasn't  really  been  used  to  prop  tbe 
developing  nations  firmly  on  their  agricul- 
tural feet. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol,  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  plans  hear- 
ings early  next  year  on  Senator  George 
McGovern's,  Democrat,  of  South  Dakota,  In- 
ternational food  and  nutrition  bill,  essen- 
tially a  replacement  for  the  Food  for  Peace 
Act.  The  bill  would  provide  $500  million  over 
each  of  the  next  7  years  to  purchase  critical 
foods  pinpointed  to  nutritional  needs  on  a 
country-by-country  basis;  improve  reception 
snd  distribution  facilities;  and  Improve  crop 
yields. 

The  administration,  spurred  by  overpopu- 
lation awareness  and  India's  potential  fam- 
ine, has  taken  many  steps  to  start  Its  own 
ball  rolling.  Last  month  President  Johnson 
moved  the  food-for-peace  program  from  the 
Agriculture  to  the  State  Department,  where  it 
could  mesh  rather  than  clash  with  the  eco- 
nomic development  plans  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  AID  has  shifted 
focus  building  firm  agricultural  bases  In  de- 
veloping countries  as  preludes  to  the  growth 
of  capital  goods  economies. 

Much  of  the  current  agricultural  and  fizz 
In  the  State  Department  is  about  feeding  the 
preschool  child.  AID  during  the  past  few 
weeks  has  begun  a  pilot  program  to  test  the 
effects  of  adding  appropriate  vitamins  and 
minerals  to  dried  milk  and  fish-vegetable 
proteins  shipped  abroad  for  young  children, 
pregnant  women,  and  lactating  mothers. 
AID  Is  beginning  an  attempt  to  get  U.S.  com- 
panies Interested  In  producing  and  packag- 
ing these  new,  Inexpensive  foods,  as  the  be- 
ginning of  what  would  hopefully  be  a  mildly 
booming  Indvistry. 

One  needn't  look  far  to  comprehend  why 
American  free  enterprise  hasn't  rushed  In  to 
take  part  In  the  opportunity  In  the  develop- 
ing nations.  A  recent  report  of  businessmen 
to  AID  sums  up  the  situation  In  these  coun- 
tries: "Inflation,  to  greater  or  lesser  degrees. 
Is  common  to  nearly  all  developing  nations. 
Systems  of  business,  law,  and  regulat'an  are 
outmoded;  capital  markets  are  rudimentary, 
and  there  is,  nearly  everywhere,  political 
risk." 

Among  the  report's  recommendations,  two 
stand  out: 

Amendment  to  tax  laws  so  that  losses  suf- 
fered by  American-owned  subsidiaries  In  de- 
veloping countries  can  be  offset  by  profits 
earned  elsewhere. 

Reduction  of  the  cost  of  selected  risk  guar- 
antees against  Inconvertibllitv  of  currencies, 
nationalization  and  confiscation,  and  losses 
from  war  and  revolution.  Overall,  the  panel 
recommended  agricultural  vigor  before  In- 
dustrial ventvire. 

potential 
It  isn't  possible  to  estimate  In  dollars  the 
industrial  potential  of  the  evolving  program. 
But  In  the  words  of  one  agricultural  industry 
executive,  "The  impact  could  be  tremendous 
all  across  the  board."  Any  degree  of  extra 
crop  growth  would  mean  more  production  of 
fertilizers  and  pesticides.  Moreover,  as  the 
investment  climate  In  the  developing  nations 
Improves,  the  s.^me  industries — with  food 
processing  firms — would  be  expected  to  move 
in  to  take  part  (for  profit),  in  self-help  pol- 
icies of  these  countries.  Benefits  to  American 
Industry  could  accrue  in  the  long  run,  too. 
^or  example,  Japan,  now  self-sufficient  in 
agriculture,  is  buying  more  American  foods 
than  ever  before. 


(From  U.3.   News    &   World   Report,   Oct.   4, 

1965] 

Thi  World's  Biggest  Problem  :  How  Experts 

See    It 

How  can  the  world  feed  all  its  people,  at 

the  rate  the  population  Is  growing?    That  la 

becoming  the  world's  No.  1  problem. 


A  look  at  what's  happening  shows  why  ex- 
perts are  worried.  The  human  race  is 
doubling  in  numbers  every  35  years.  That 
means  the  food  supply  must  be  doubled, 
too — In  Just  35  years. 

Can  that  be  done?     Or  is  famine  ahead? 

For  United  States,  it  means  a  new  chal- 
lenge. And  officials  already  are  moving  to 
meet  It. 

The  population  explosion:  Worldwide 
world's  population  now  3.3  billion.  World's 
population  by  year  2000  6  billion,  up  83  per- 
cent, almost  doubled  in  Just  35  years. 

Problem:  Growth  will  be  biggest  In  areas 
already  short  of  food. 

North  America:  Now  214  million,  by  2000 
350  million,  up  64  percent. 

Latin  America:  Now  245  million,  by  2000 
630  million,  up  157  percent. 

Europe:  Now  678  million,  by  2000  780  mil- 
lion, up  15  percent. 

Africa:  Now  309  million,  by  2000  775  mU- 
Uon,  up  151  percent. 

Asia:  Now  1.8  billion,  by  2000  3.4  bUlion, 
up  89  percent.  ' 

Oceania:  Now  18  million,  by  2000  30  mil- 
lion, up  68  percent. 

Startling  facts  that  dramatize  the  world's 
biggest  problem  are  brought  to  light  by  an 
International  industrial  conference  sponsored 
by  Stanford  Research  Institute  and  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board. 

The  problem  Is  this : 

In  the  next  35  years,  the  world's  popula- 
tion, now  about  3.3  billion,  will  skyrocket  to 
about  6  million — almost  doubling  by  the  year 
2000. 

Biggest  population  Increases — more  than 
100  percent — will  come  In  the  less  developed 
nations,  where  p>opulation  already  is  pres^ng 
severely  against  food  supply. 

Smallest  increases — about  40  percent — will 
come  in  the  well-fed,  industrial  nations  best 
able  to  handle  growth. 

These  United  Nations  estimates  of  future 
population  are  conservative.  Actual  In- 
creases may  prove  to  be  much  higher. 

The  story  of  what  these  figures  mean  was 
reported  by  experts  at  the  conference,  held 
In  San  Francisco  In  September. 

needed:  twice  as  much  tood 

The  drama  of  the  population  story  Is  this: 

The  world,  even  now,  Is  facing  a  food  prob- 
lem. Diets  are  Inadeqtiate  in  the  huge  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world,  which  include 
almost  all  of  Asia  and  Africa  and  most  of 
Latin  America. 

Just  to  maintain  the  present  Inadequate 
level  of  diet  will  require  i  virtual  doubling 
of  the  world's  output  of  food  In  the  next  35 
years. 

This  vast  Increase  In  food  production  must 
be  achieved  at  a  time  when  nearly  all  of 
the  virgin  lands  of  the  world  already  have 
been  brought  into  production. 

There  Is  no  assurance  that  the  Job  can  be 
done  in  time. 

Great  famine,  as  a  result,  could  be  the  out- 
look. 

This  warning  Is  voiced  by  Dr.  Earl  L.  Butz, 
dean  of  agriculture  at  Purdue  University  and 
onetime  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  Pood  and  Agricultural  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations: 

"The  world  Is  on  a  collision  cotirae.  When 
the  massive  force  of  an  exploding  world  pap- 
ulation meets  the  much  more  stable  trend 
line  of  world  food  production,  something 
must  give.  Unless  we  give  increased  atten- 
tion now  to  the  softening  of  the  Impending 
collision,  many  parts  of  the  world  within  a 
decade  will  be  skirting  a  disaster  of  such  pro- 
portion as  to  threaten  the  peace  and  sta- 
bility of  the  Western  World." 

speedup  in  population  growth 

But,  it  is  asked :  Hasn't  the  world  always 
found  a  way  to  feed  Its  ever-growing 
population? 


The  answer,  according  to  the  experts.  Is 
.ihat  the  problem  today  is  far  more  complex 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

For  one  thing,  population  growth  is  faster 
now — and  getting  faster  all  the  time.  Dr. 
Butz  paints  this  picture: 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
world  population  w8is  estimated  to  have 
numbered  around  250  million. 

"In  the  next  16  centuries  it  doubled,  reach- 
ing 500  million  by  1600. 

"Three  centuries  later,  by  1900,  world 
population  had  tripled,  and  stood  at  about 

1.5  billion. 

"In  the  less  than  two-thirds  of  a  century 
since  1900,  world  population  has  approxi- 
mately doubled  again. 

"Reliable  estimates  indicate  that  in  the 
little  over  one-third  of  a  century  remaining 
until   the    year   2000.    It   will    double    again. 

"The  astonishing  fact  is  that  the  human 
race  Is  currently  doubling  In  numbers  every 
35  years. 

"Obviously,  this  rate  of  growth  cannot 
persist  indefinitely,  because  of  the  sheer 
limitation  of  space  and  food." 

Complicating  the  problem  is  the  fact  that 
lood  production  is  not  increasing  as  fast  as 
the  population.     Dr.  Butz  reports  this: 

"The  man-food  ratio  around  the  world, 
never  high  enough  to  be  very  exciting  to 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  population,  has 
actually  been  in  a  decline  the  last  half  dozen 
years. 

"Total  food  output  has  increased  during 
those  years,  to  be  sure,  but  at  a  slower  rate 
than  population  Increase.  In  many  of  the 
world's  underdeveloped  areas,  the  man-food 
ratio  is  In  a  serious  decline." 

WHERE    FOOD    CRISES    LOOM 

The  drama  of  the  food  problem  that  lies 
ahead  will  center  In  the  following  areas: 
Latin  America.  Asia.  Africa. 

Latin  America's  population  in  the  next  35 
years  will  zoom  157  percent — from  245  million 
people  now  to  630  million  people  by  the  year 
2000. 

Even  now.  Latin  America  as  a  whole  Is 
compelled  to  Import  food  to  feed  Its  own 
people.  The  only  Latin  American  countries 
classified  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  having  adequate  diets  are  Mexico, 
Argentina.  Brazil,  and  Uruguay.  Ahead,  for 
Latin  America,  is  the  problem  of  finding 
food  for  385  million  more  people  within  36 
years. 

Asia,  which  already  holds  55  percent  of 
the  world's  papulation.  Is  expected  to  show 
a  rise  of  89  j>ercent  In  population  in  the  next 
35  years — up  from  1.8  billion  now  to  about 
3.4  billion  In  the  year  2000. 

Here,  too,  is  an  area  that  must  lmp>ort 
food  to  live.  Today  Red  China  is  forced  to 
buy  grain  In  large  quantities.  The  millions 
of  India  are  heavily  dependent  on  food  sup- 
plies from  the  United  States.  Few  Asian  na- 
tions are  able  to  provide  their  people  an  ade- 
quate diet. 

Asia's  problem.  loaded  with  potential  for 
future  tragedy.  Is  where  to  find  food  for  the 

1 .6  billion  additional  people  that  It  must  feed 
35  years  hence. 

Or  take  the  case  of  Africa,  heading  for  a 
pKjpulation  growth  of  151  percent  in  the 
remainder  of  this  century.  Only  South  Af- 
rica, In  this  whole  vast  continent,  Is  classi- 
fied as  having  an  adequate  diet  today. 
Africa,  already  Importing  food,  faces  the 
problem  of  feeding  4«6  added  millions  by 
2000. 

Taken  all  together,  the  hungry  countriea 
of  the  world — those  considered  by  experts 
to  have  deficient  diets — now  contain  about 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  population  but  pro- 
duce only  about  one-third  of  the  world's 
food.  And  it  is  almost  exactly  these  hungry 
areas  that  face  the  biggest  population 
growth  in  the  years  ahead. 
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A  Ttnuf  nt  Tit«  FOOD  ru)W 
Whmt  m*ke«  the  food  problem  even  worse 
la  the  decline  of  underdeveloped  ereas  aa 
food  producer*.  Only  a  generation  ago,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  were  region*  with 
food  eurpliieee.  They  exported  grain  to  the 
more  advanced  countrlea,  eepeclally  to 
Kurope. 

Now  the  food  flow  le  reversed.  The  under- 
developed area*  that  once  grew  more  food 
than  they  ate  now  must  Import  food  from 
the  developed  nations. 

The  reason  Is  that  food  production  in  those 
hungry,  underdeveloped  areas  is  not  In- 
creasing fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the 
Increase  In  population.  From  1963  to  1963. 
there  was  an  actual  drop  In  the  amount  of 
food  produced  locally  per  person  In  the  un- 
derdeveloped regions. 

OnXlCMA   OT  THK     WSST 

Here's  a  problem  for  the  free  world:  Com- 
miinlst  countrlee,  Including  Red  China,  face 
a  smaller  population  explosion  than  non- 
Oommunlst  countries 

The  outlook,  as  analyzed  by  the  experts.  Is 
that  the  population  In  the  Communist  world 
will  grow  about  49  percent  while  the  popu- 
lation In  the  free  world  will  gro^  about  98 
percent  between  now  and  the  year  3000. 

What   this   means   Is    that   growing   food 
problems  could  fan  agitation  for  revolution 
In  areas  not  now  Communist. 
ovxacaowDiNc 

Not  only  food  but  living  space  will  become 
a  serious  problem  In  the  population  explo- 
sion ahead. 

Kven  now.  many  parts  of  the  world  are 
overcrowded.  The  following  figures  show 
the  density  of  population  in  1965  and  the 
density  expected  by  2000. 

Population  per  square  mile 

196 S  2000 

Asia -- —  -   108  a03 

Africa. 36  66 

■nrope 167  193 

Latin    America 31  78 

North   America 36  41 

Oceania 

(Australia.  New  Zealand,  etc.)..       5  10 

As  these  figures  show.  North  America  will 
continue  to  be  a  part  of  the  world  that 
offers  Its  Inhabitants  the  most  elbowroom. 
But  even  Americans  will  begin  to  feel 
crowded. 

MOTS  or   HOPE,   TOO 

One  hopeful  note  Is  sounded  by  the  ex- 
perts: The  world  Is  not  likely  to  run  out  of 
•awntlal  fuels  or  Industrial  materials  In  this 
evntury. 

Sir  John  Cockcroft.  winner  of  the  Nobel 
Prise  for  physics  In  1961  and  now  master  of 
Churchill  College  &t  Cambrld^.  England. 
told  the  conference: 

Reserves  of  coal,  oil,  gas  and  uranium  will 
be  adequate  to  provide  Increasing  amounts 
of  po>wer  for  many  years 

By  the  time  uranium  supplies  run  out — If 
they  ever  do— -man  will  know  how  to  extract 
energy  from  water. 

Industry  wUl  have  to  turn  to  lower  grade 
souroes  oC  raw  materials.  But  the  ocean 
floor  may  yield  large  quantities  of  mazica- 
neaee.  copper,  nickel  and  cobalt.  And  plss- 
tlos  will  be  Improved  to  replace  metals  In 
many  uses. 

a  WATIB  SBOBTAOBT 

Water,  In  the  crowded  world  of  the  future, 
looms  as  a  problem  almoet  as  serious  as  that 
at  food.  Sir  John  Cockcroft  discusses  the 
water  sltuatton  In  these  words: 

"Water  soppUas  could  be  a  limitation  on 
Um  development  of  the  economy,  especially 
water  topplles  for  Indiutzlal  and  agricul- 
tural uaa.  since  reqxilrements  are  likely  to 
double  In  the  next  30  years.  The  future  of 
Asia.  Africa  and  Australia  oould  be  vitally 
affected  by  water  shortage,  and  even  in  some 


parts  of  the  United  States  this  is  becoming 
a  problem. 

"Desalination  of  brackish  and  sea  water 
may  help  in  some  aj-eas  of  the  world,  ee- 
peclally if  combined  with  lese  wnsteful  meth- 
cxls  of  using  water  for  agriculture  and  the 
development  of  plant  varieties  which  require 
less  water.  " 

WHAT    CXrERTS    BELIEVE 

Is  there  an  answer  to  the  world's  biggest 
problem?  Two  things  must  be  done,  say 
the  experts: 

1.  Increase  food  production  greatly. 

2.  Reduce  the  world's  birth  rate 

"In  the  long  run,"  says  Dr.  Butz.  "say  by 
the  close  of  this  century,  birth  control  Is  the 
only  solution." 

But  Dr  Shlroshi  Nasu  of  Tokyo  University 
warns: 

"The  control  of  population  growth,  al- 
though it  might  become  a  kind  of  necessity 
In  the  future,  cannot  be  depended  upon  too 
much  now  as  the  major  means  of  adjusting 
the  unbalanced  food  and  population  re- 
lationship. 

"As  the  adoption  of  birth  control  among 
the  developing  nations  will  presuppose  a 
raised  standard  of  living,  a  wider  dlfTusion  of 
general  education  as  well  as  a  changed  men- 
tal outlook.  It  win  certainly  take  many  years 
to  come.  During  this  time,  the  predicted 
crisis  will  not  stop  approaching. 

"It  will  be  a  race  between  the  two.  and 
our  prospect  of  winning  the  race  is  not  too 
bright  at  present 

"6o  we  have  to  turn  our  attention  toward 
the  Increase  of  food  production." 

tT.8.    ROLE    IN    FOOD    BATTLi: 

The  United  States.  It  Is  clear,  will  play  a 
leading  role  in  the  coming  battle  to  feed  the 
world. 

This  country  produces  so  much  surplus 
food  that  the  official  policy  has  been  to  limit 
grain  production. 

Now  official  thinking  Is  beginning  to 
change. 

On  September  33.  a  new  policy  was  pro- 
posed by  Senator  George  McGovern,  Demo- 
crat, of  South  Dakota,  former  director  of  the 
food  for  peace  program.  He  told  the  UB. 
Senate: 

"The  moet  overwhelming  paradox  of  our 
time  is  to  permit  half  the  human  race  to  be 
hungry  while  we  struggle  to  cut  back  on 
surplus  production. 

"I  believe  that  we  ought  to  declare  an  all- 
out  war  against  hunger.  We  should  an- 
nounce to  the  world  now  that  we  have  an 
unused  food-producing  capacity  which  we 
are  willing  and  anxious  to  use  to  its  fullest 
potential." 

A  bin  has  been  Introduced  by  Senator 
McOovx«N  which  would  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  buy  American -produced 
food  to  give  to  hungry  nations  or  to  sell  to 
them  at  bargain  prices  Other  countries  also 
would  be  given  help  In  improving  their  own 
food  production. 

President  Johnson  is  known  to  be  think- 
ing about  the  world  food  problem  He  has 
expressed  the  conviction  that  the  United 
States  cannot  remain  secure  as  an  "island 
of  abundance"  tn  a  world  full  of  starving 
people. 

The  time  is  seen  approaching  when  U.S. 
fAjrmers  will  be  asked  to  spur  food  produc- 
tion— instead  of  curb  It. 

TH*  CHALLENGE  EC  R   AMrRICA 

Can  the  United  States  reai:y  feed  the 
world  of  the  future? 

"The  opportunity  for  Increased  food  pro- 
duction on  the  North  American  continent 
Is  tremendous."  says  Dr.  Butz,  a  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

However,  he  points  out-  "We  can  add  only 
a  limited  supply  of  additional  arable  land. 
We  can  get  some  additional  food  from  the 
sea — but  here  affsln  we  face  practical  Umlts. 

"The  only  practical  alternative  available 
to  us  Is  the  accelerated  application  of  capital 


and  technology  to  our  own  agricultural  sys- 
tem In  an  effort  substantially  to  Increase  out- 
put per  acre  and  per  man." 

This  also  Is  pointed  out  by  the  experts: 
United  States  and  Canada  themselves  face  a 
population  growth  of  about  64  percent  in  the 
next  35  years.  Those  additional  pteople  will 
take  a  large  part  of  any  Increase  In  pro- 
duction. 

Feeding  a  population  the  size  of  that  fore- 
seen by  2000  is  going  to  be  a  Job  too  big  for 
any  one  country.  Yet,  for  the  United  States, 
says  Dr.  Butz:  "There  is  no  realistic  alterna- 
tive for  us  except  to  gear  up  to  meet  this 
challenge." 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Jan.  4,  1966] 
Food — Key  1966  Issue 
(NoTX. — After  years  of  putting  the  brake 
on  farm  production.  Congress  may  soon  tell 
American  farmers  to  step  on  the  gas.    There 
isn't  enough  food  in  the  world  for   hungry 
peoples.     This  may  bring  about  a  major  step- 
up  in  the  food-for-peace  program  due  to  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  1966.    A  clash  between 
farm  policy  and  foreign  policy  could  touch 
off  sparks  of  controversy.) 

(By  Josephine  Ripley) 
Washtngton. — After  the  Vietnam  war.  food 
for  peace  may  be  one  of  the  big  issues  before 
the  89th  Congrees. 

It  Is  a  worldwide  problem.  Pinal  decision 
on  the  UjS.  role  in  the  international  food 
crisis  will  have  impact  on  farm  policies  at 
home  and  foreign  policy  touching  many 
lands. 

The  present  food-for-peace  legislation, 
known  as  Public  Law  480.  expires  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

ErrEcnvENE.ss  seen 
Congress  will  be  asked  to  expand  and  ex- 
tend this  iwogram.     Famine  is  imminent  in 
India:  it  hangs  like  a  threatening  cloud  over 
many  other  lands. 

"The  world  food  crisis"  is  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  and  discussion  here  and  abroad. 

Thus  the  U.S.  food-for-peace  program  be- 
comes extraordinarily  significant. 

Senator  Oxoroe  D.  Aiken,  Republican, 
reached  by  telephone  in  Vermont,  said  hf 
favors  sm  expanded  program  adapted  to  world 
problems. 

"I  think  food  is  an  effective  force  In  the 
world  today,"  he  said. 

"It  Is  cheaper  than  missiles  and  bombs— 
and  probably  more  effective  In  the  long  run." 
Then,  too,  he  added,  "as  nations  of  the 
world  become  more  Interdependent,  the 
chancee  of  war  become  less,  automatically. 
You  can't  go  to  war  with  someone  you  are 
dependent  on,"  he  arg^ues. 

Senator  Aiken  speaks  from  firsthand  im- 
pressions, having  just  returned  from  Viet- 
nam and  other  Far  East  countries. 

But  the  shrewd  Vermonter  is  not  for  tip- 
ping the  American  horn  of  plenty  recklessly. 
"We  should  help  the  food-short  nations  to 
produce  their  own  food  supplies,"  he  ex- 
plained. "Until  they  do,  we  should  help  to 
tide  them  over.  They  need  technical  help 
In  Improving  their  production  in  order  to 
feed  their  own  people." 

Some  countries  challenged  to  produce  suf- 
ficient food  of  their  own  are  not  doing  «o. 
He  mentioned  India  and  the  Philippines. 
The  tendency  of  these  and  other  govern- 
ments has  been  to  concentrate  on  Industrial 
rather  than  agricultural  production. 

VIEWS    ON    INDIA 

Senator  Aikxn  says:  "As  far  as  India,  we 
should  give  immediate  help  to  prevent  fam- 
ine. But  we  should  not  enter  Into  any  long- 
term  arrangement  with  India." 

Under  the  present  food  for  peace  program, 
the  United  States  is  providing  about  11.700 
million  a  year  In  surplus  food  crops  to  food- 
deficit  nations. 
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There  are  three  methods  of  distribution: 

1.  In  exchange  for  foreign  currencies; 

3.  When  sold  for  dollars  on  a  long-term 
credit  basis; 

3.  Food  donated  free  in  cases  of  disaster. 

The  largest  distribution,  by  far,  comes 
imder  the  foreign-currencies  category. 
These  ctirrencies  have  only  limited  use;  they 
cannot  be  converted  into  dollars. 

To  expand  and  revise  the  food  for  peace 
program  to  any  extent  would  call  for  an 
American  farm  policy  switch  with  profound 
grassroots  Implications. 

STTRPLUSKS   X78ED 

The  world's  hunger  has  practically  eaten 
up  those  burdensome  farm  surpluses.  The 
basic  purpose  of  food  for  peace  in  the  be- 
ginning was  to  help  dispose  of  these  sur- 
pluses. 

Now,  except  for  cotton  and  tobacco,  they 
have  practically  disappeared. 

This  could  mean  that  farmers  instead 
of  cutting  back  on  production  may  be  en- 
couraged to  step  it  up. 

What  the  experts  are  saying,  in  effect.  Is 
that  If  there  is  a  population  explosion,  there 
must  be  some  kind  of  a  food  explosion,  too. 

Even  so,  many  farm  authorities  here  would 
oppose  any  mo^e  to  do  away  with  produc- 
tion controls  entirely. 

GAINS  SIGHTED 

Senator  Aiken  Is  one  of  these.  He  thinks 
It  is  time  "for  our  producers  to  be  given  a 
little  freer  hand."  But  he  would  be  for  con- 
tinuation of  a  realistic  price-support  pro- 
gram and  flexible  controls. 

One  Member  of  Congress  who  Is  giving 
a  great  deal  of  thought  to  an  this  is  Repre- 
sentative Harold  D.  Cooley.  Democrat,  of 
North  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee. 

Reached  by  telephone  In  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Cooley  said  he  was  in  favor  of  the  food- 
for-peace  program. 

"I  think  It  has  accomplished  a  lot,"  he 
said,  "in  relieving  hunger  for  millions  of 
people." 

He  will  hold  hearings  on  the  world  food 
crisis  early  in  the  year.  He  feels  "we  are 
going  to  have  to  continue  the  program." 
However,  he  anticipates  "controversy  In 
committee." 

There  are  Members  of  Congress  who  con- 
sider food  for  peace  "Just  a  giveaway 
program.  That's  where  the  rub  comes," 
he  said  frankly.    "The  cost  of  It." 

"And  as  for  giving  away  food,  it  Is  not 
as  easy  as  one  would  think."  said  the  legis- 
lator. "In  one  case,  we  wanted  to  send  In 
food  supplies  where  people  were  starving. 
We  found  there  were  no  roads  to  transport 
this  food  to  the  people.  We  talked  about  an 
airlift,  but  found  they  had  no  airports  near 
enough  to  the  area." 

The  new  food  and  peace  bill  will  have 
to  take  these  things  into  consideration.  Mr. 
Cooley  pointed  out.  Also,  he  added,  the  ef- 
fect of  any  Increased  movement  of  Amerl- 
Ican  farm  products  on  other  exporting 
nations. 

BILI.     INTRODTTCED 

One  of  the  most  vigorous  advocates  of 
more  food  for  peace  is  Senator  George  Mc- 
GovERN.  Democrat,  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Senator  has  his  own  food  for  peace  bill.  In- 
troduced during  the  first  session. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  urgency,  as  he  sees 

lb. 

"I  think  by  the  end  of  this  decade  the  food 
crisis  is  going  to  be  the  overwhelming  prob- 
lem of  the  world."  he  told  this  correspond- 
ent. 

"There  Is  no  time  to  lose.  We  should  be- 
gin right  now  to  forestall  it. 

"If  it  were  not  for  the  food  for  peace  ship- 
ments to  South  Vietnam  today,  the  shortage 
of  food  would  bring  on  an  Inflation  that 
would  topple  the  government  there  In  30 
Qays,"  he  said. 


He  recently  rettimed  from  a  tour  of  that 
country. 

The  United  States  is  sending  some  300,000 
tons  of  rice  a  year  to  South  Vietnam.  North 
Vietnam,  the  land  of  the  rice  paddles.  Is  ex- 
porting rice  to  obtain  currency  for  war  mate- 
rials, he  reported. 

Senator  McGovehn's  bill  would  authorize 
funds  to  break  what  he  calls  the  "bottle- 
neck" to  distribution.  That  is,  to  help  build 
warehouses  for  storage  and  facilities  for  food 
distribution. 

IXrNDS     SPOTLIGHTED 

It  would  authorize  funds  to  purchase  nu- 
tritious foods  for  the  various  assistance  pro- 
grams in  the  open  U.S.  market,  if  neces- 
sary— foods  such  as  milk,  rice,  and  other  nu- 
tritional commodities.  These  purchases 
would  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary was  authorized  to  purchase  dairy  prod- 
ucts in  the  open  market.  Senator  McGov- 
KRN  would  expand  this  authority  to  cover 
other  commodities. 

At  present,  all  food  commodities  for  the 
special  aid  programs  except  dairy  products 
must  come  from  Government-held  surpluses. 

His  bill  also  provides  for  an  increase  In 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  operations,  and  for  technical  assist- 
ance to  help  nations  increase  their  own 
production. 

The  administration  proposals,  not  yet  an- 
nounced, are  understood  to  follow  these  same 
lines  in  general.  Except,  perhaps,  for  the 
outright  purchases  by  the  Government  In 
the  open  market  in  competition  with  the 
trade — a  move  which  It  Is  admitted  is  almost 
certain  to  bid  up  prices,  temporarily  at  least. 

PROGRAM    OPPOSED 

Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender,  Democrat,  of 
Louisiana,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  which  would  normally  con- 
sider such  legislation,  does  not  favor  the 
program. 

He  considers  It  essentially  "a  giveaway 
program." 

"Will  you  vote  for  it?"  he  was  asked  by 
this  reporter. 

"It  depends  on  what  it  does,"  was  his 
reply.  "If  it  Is  to  continue  as  a  program  of 
enlarged  foreign  aid,  I  would  be  against  It." 

His  well-known  opposition  prompted  the 
assignment  of  the  McGovern  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  rather  than 
Senator  Ellender's  agriculture  committee. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  most  controversial  as- 
pects of  the  food-for-peace  program  centers 
around  jurisdiction.  Not  only  in  Congress, 
but  between  Government  agencies. 

The  food-for-peace  office  was  recently 
moved  from  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presl- 
aent  to  the  State  Department. 

Senator  Aiken  and  Mr.  Coolet  were  both 
against  the  State  Department's  taking  over 
the  program. 

"The  State  Department  is  no  qualified 
Judge  on  the  adequacy  of  food  supplies  in 
this  country."  declared  Senator  Aiken. 

Mr.  Cooley  called  It  "absurd  to  put  this 
program  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State 
Department.  It  would  be  like  the  tall  wag- 
ging the  dog  The  State  Department  has  a 
legitimate  say  with  regard  to  foreign  policy 
Implications,  but  this  is  primarily  an  agri- 
cultural problem,"  he  asserted. 


[From  the   New  York   Times,   Jan.   5,    1966) 
Congress   To    Press    Farm    Aid    Revision — 

World   Needs    Sptjh   DotrsTs   About   Price 

Supports 

(By  FellxBelalr,  Jr.) 
Washington,  January  4. — With  administra- 
tion approval  or  without  It,   a  determined 
effort  will  be  made  In  Congress  to  change 
the  direction  of  domestic  farm  programs  to- 


ward expanded  production  of  major  food 
crops. 

The  paradox  of  spending  more  than  04  bil- 
lion a  year  to  hold  down  surplus  farm  pro- 
dxictlon  and  to  study  the  effects  of  overeating 
at  home — while  half  the  human  race  goes 
htxngry  and  undernourished — Is  causing  some 
second  thoughts  within  the  administration 
as  well  as  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Two  White  House  study  groups  and  a  suc- 
cession of  privately  financed  Investigations 
have  called  for  a  change.  So  have  the  na- 
tional farm  organizations. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  It  is  mor- 
ally and  politically  untenable  for  the  United 
States  to  go  on  curbing  food  output  while 
Increasing  populations  In  developing  coun- 
tries face  mass  starvation  in  this  century. 
COSTS  are  sought 

The  White  House  studies  were  not  mttde 
public.  One  reason  was  the  Budget  Bureau's 
Insistence  that  there  should  be  a  reasonably 
accurate  estimate  of  costs  involved  before  the 
President  lent  his  name  to  recommendations 
that  would  reshapye  existing  programs. 

A  preliminary  estimate  by  Government  ex- 
perts suggested  that  it  would  cost  about  25 
F>ercent  more  than  present  control  and  price- 
support  progranas  if  farmers  were  allowed  to 
plant  at  will  and  the  food  was  given  away 
to  the  needy  in  underdeveloped  countries. 

Advocates  of  expansion  insist  that  this  25 
percent  need  not  be  a  net  addition  to  the  c\ir- 
rent  outlay  for  acreage  control.  They  be- 
lieve that  with  producers  organized  Into  mar- 
keting cooperatives  the  rewards  of  the  mar- 
ketplace could  eventually  replace  price  sup- 
ports and  other  Government  subsidies. 

In  any  case,  the  combination  of  humani- 
tarian and  economic  arguments  has  produced 
an  emotional  crusade  among  farm  organiza- 
tion and  development  leaders  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  hard  put  to  control. 
Given  the  natural  instinct  of  farmers  to  pro- 
duce more  rather  than  lees,  and  the  obvious 
incentive  of  farm  equipment  and  fertilizer 
manufactxirers.  the  question  arises  whether 
the  drive  can  be  checked. 

M'GOVERJiJ    pressing    BILL 

The  chief  legislative  vehicle  of  the  expan- 
sionist concept  Is  a  bill  prepared  by  Senator 
George  McGovern,  Democrat  of  South 
Dakota.  It  would  provide  up  to  »3.5  billion 
a  year  to  the  President  to  finance  open- 
market  purchases  of  food  for  the  needy  over- 
seas, to  Improve  port  facilities,  storage  and 
distribution  facilities  in  developing  coun- 
tries, and  to  help  them  Increase  their  own 
food  output. 

The  legislation  would  authorize  said  ap- 
propriate $500  million  the  first  year  and  pro- 
vide for  Inc .-easing  this  amount  by  $600  mil- 
lion eacli  year  for  7  years. 

The  President  would  be  authorized  under 
the  bin  to  create  an  international  food  and 
nutrition  office  to  administer  the  new  pro- 
pram.  This  would  give  an  expanded  role 
and  permanent  status  to  the  existing  Office  of 
Pood  for  Peace,  which  was  recently  trans- 
ferred from  the  White  House  to  the  State 
Department  under  Richard  W.  Reuter,  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

gradual  relaxation  cited 

The  measure  contemplates  a  continuation 
of  some  acreage-control  and  price-support 
program  pending  the  development  of  greatly 
Improved  storage  and  distribution  facllitiee 
in  the  food-deficit  countries.  It  also  looks 
to  a  gradual  relaxation  of  controls  on 
domestic  production  until  a  major  part  of 
the  50  million  acres  now  untllled  are  retiirned 
to  production. 

Hearings  on  the  legislation  already  have 
been  assured  by  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tees. Harold  D.  Cooley,  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  has  notified 
President  Johnson  of  his  Intention  to  end 
the  present  system  of  acreage  controls  as 
soon  as  possible. 
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In  the  8en*te,  J.  W.  Pul«»ioht.  chairman 
ol  the  Ptorelgn  Relatlona  Commltt««,  has  u- 
aund  Mr.  McOovnuf  Uut  Wm  group  wouM 
consider  the  meuure  on  foreign  policy 
ground!  even  U  tbU  means  duplicating  m 
put  bearlnge  held  by  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee. 

Humanitarian  conalderatlons  aside,  co- 
sponaors  of  the  bill — of  whom  there  are  more 
than  30  In  both  Houms — have  weighty  ar- 
guments to  support  their  position.  Food, 
they  point  out,  Is  the  one  form  of  foreign  aid 
that  can  be  provided  without  any  trans- 
fer of  the  Nation's  physical  re^surces  or  ef- 
fect on  its  balance  of  International  pay- 
ment*. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  them  to  curb  the 
world's  moat  efBclent  f«Lrm  plant  while  70 
percent  of  the  870  million  chUdren  In  de- 
veloping countries  suffer  malnutrition  that 
iMtvas  half  their  number  stunted  both  men- 
tally azMl  physically  and  presents  hazards  to 
economic  progress  as  well  as  political 
stability. 

Thcae  In  charge  of  food  and  farm  policies 
have  no  quarrel  with  these  argviments.  But 
they  are  greatly  concerned  that  the  mount- 
ing clamor  for  Increased  production  may  re- 
sult In  trying  to  do  too  much  too  soon. 
Their  primary  concern  is  the  maintenance  of 
relative  stability  in  farm  prices  and  Income. 

U  acreage  controls  were  abandoned  too 
soon,  they  say.  the  result  might  be  food  sup- 
pUaa  far  beyond  the  effective  domestic  and 
foreign  demand  and,  as  a  result,  depressed 
prices  and  farm  Income. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  says  the 
United  States  baa  the  farm  capacity  and  the 
reeerve  food  stocks  to  meet  any  sharp  in- 
crease In  demand  for  food.  But  this  does 
not  take  into  account  the  poaslblllty  of  a 
crop  failure  or  other  disaster  affecting  farm 
output.  

COIfSUMFTION  LXVZLB  LISTKD 

At  current  consumption  levels,  the  Na- 
Uon  win  hold  about  700  miUlon  bushels  of 
wheat  at  the  end  of  the  current  crop  year. 
The  past  average  domestic  requirement  has 
been  about  800  million  bushels.  Past  aver- 
age commercial  sales  for  dollars  abroad  have 
been  about  aoo  million  bushels. 

On  top  of  this  cash  demand  for  wheat 
food-for-peace  shipments  have  been  running 
alwut  SAO  million  bushels  a  year. 

In  the  context  of  an  abundant  supply  of 
feed  grains  and  a  prospective  wheat  crop  in 
the  current  year  Indicated  at  about  1.3  bil- 
lion buahels,  the  department's  view  is  that 
the  wheat  carryover  is  ample.  The  feed 
grain  supply  at  the  end  of  the  crop  year  In 
October  will  be  about  69  million  bushels 
This  compares  with  a  prudent  reserve  figured 
at  about  45  million  buahels. 

SKMATOa    WASKS    OF    CalSIS 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  the  advocates  of 
expansion  part  company  with  the  depart- 
mental experts.  As  Senator  McOovxaw  puts 
it: 

"The  composite  wheat  and  feed  grain  re- 
serve of  the  United  States  would  scarcely 
meet  our  own  consumption  needs  for  6 
months  If  a  catastrophe  should  wipe  out  our 
crop*  m  a  single  growing  year. 

"And  IX  we  were  to  carry  out  President 
Johnson's  suggestion  and  establish  food  re- 
■erves  sulBclent  for  8  months'  consumption, 
we  would  have  to  end  our  food-for-peace 
program  immediately  or  launch  much  greater 
production." 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvlUe  L.  Freeman 
baa  said  that  total  crop  production  could 
be  Increased  at  least  30  percent  in  the  next 
3  or  3  years  by  returning  the  50  million  un- 
tllled  acrea  to  production,  by  Increasing  the 
use  of  fertlllaers,  by  wider  use  of  improved 
seed  varletle*.  and  by  employing  better  tech- 
nolocy  more  Intenalvely. 

a  BOtntB)  WHXAT  cmop 
If  all  Idle  acreage  were  planted  to  wheat, 
that  crop  could  be  doubled  In  3  years,  ac- 
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cording  to  this  estimate,  with  most  of  the 
Increase  coming  In  the  first  year. 

U  the  currently  diverted  50  million  acres 
were  put  back  into  the  same  crops  as  they 
produced  formerly,  the  resulting  output  over 
harvests  in  1965  would  be  450  million  more 
buahels  of  wheat,  125  million  more  bushels 
of  soybeans,  18  billion  more  bushels  of  corn, 
and  275  million  more  bushels  of  grain 
sorghums 

The  advocates  of  Increased  production  are 
saying  in  effect,  "Let's  do  It" 

Bvery  study  thus  far  agrees  that  the  United 
States  and  the  other  advanced  nations  com- 
bined cannot  close  the  prospective  gap  be- 
tween food  supplies  and  Increasing  popula- 
tion in  the  needy  developing  countries. 

For  one  thing,  there  are  not  enough  ships 
to  deliver  the  additional  food  if  it  were  pro- 
duced. It  is  agreed  that  the  needy  nations 
themselves  must  make  up  the  the  major  part 
of  their  deficit. 

However,  supporters  of  the  McOovern  bill 
Insist  that  hunger  and  malnutrition  will  not 
wait  until  developing  countries  acquire  the 
know-how  and  the  equipment  needed  to  do 
the  Job  for  themselves. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  next 
printing  of  S.  2157  the  names  of  the  Sen- 
ators from  Indiana  [  Mr  Hartke  and  Mr. 
Ba'vti]  ,  the  Senators  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits  and  Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy!,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf], 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Bxjrdick]  be  added  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  no 
day  passes  which  does  not  bring  new 
evidence  of  national  and  international 
concern  with  the  world  food  problem. 

Shortly  after  I  introduced  the  Interna- 
tional Food  and  Nutrition  Act.  the  Rock- 
efeller Foundation  sponsored  a  seminar 
at  Estes  Park.  Colo.,  on  "U.S.  Food  Policy 
in  Relation  to  World  Food  Needs. '    Dr. 
Roger  Revelle,  director  of  the  Center  for 
Population  Studies  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  Richard  W.  Renter,  director  of 
food  for  peace,  served  as  cochairmen. 
There  was  30  eminent  participants — a 
cross   section    of    Americans — including 
such  men  as  Dr.  Louis  H.  Bean  and  Dr. 
Eton  Paarlberg,  both  former  economic  ad- 
visers to  Secretaries  of  Agriculture.  Dr. 
Bean  served  in  a  series  of  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations and  Dr.  Paarlberg  during 
the  Eisenhower  administration.    Others 
included  Dr.  C.  Clement  French,  presi- 
dent of  Washington  State  University,  R. 
L.  Clodius.  vice  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity   of    Wisconsin,    Dr.    Theodore    W. 
Schultz  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
Harry  Graham  of  the  National  Grange, 
Mr.  Paul  Cifrino  of  Supreme  Markets  in 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  Felix  Belair  of   the 
New    York    Times    editorial    staff,    and 
Maurice  D.  Atkin  of  Robert  Nathan  As- 
sociates, economic  consultants  here  in 
Washington  who  do  a  great  deal  of  work 
In  the  international  field. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  group  was 
in  session  5  days.  I  would  like  to  read 
just  the  final,  short  paragraph,  after 
recommending  the  whole  volume  to  my 
coUes«ues.    Their  report  said: 

In  conclusion,  a  clear  transition  period  is 
at  hand  both  with  regard  to  the  purpose  of 
Public  Law  480  and  with  regard  to  the  rec- 
ognition of  new  and  growing  needs  and  op- 
portunities.    A  new  approach  to  world  food 
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shortages  and  food  production  policy  is  re- 
quired which  recognizes  the  dynamic  possl- 
bUities  of  shifting  from  surplus  commodity 
disposal  to  one  predicated  on  meeting  hu- 
man needs  through  a  rational  exploitation  ol 
the  U.S.  capacity  for  agricultural  production 

The  Agricultural  Research  Institute  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
National  Research  Covmcil  devoted  its 
meeting  October  18-19,  1965 — about  4 
months  ago — to  "World  Food  Needs  and 
Production — Present  and  Future."  The 
report  of  the  proceedings  is  now  avail- 
able. In  the  foreword  to  that  volume, 
it  is  explained : 

It  was  decided  to  contrast  agricultural 
production  in  the  United  States,  as  the  most 
technologically  advanced  nation  in  the 
world,  with  that  of  newly  developing  na- 
tions. This  Juxtaposition  brings  into  sharp- 
er focus  the  problems  facing  the  United 
States  In  Its  world  responsibilities,  both  in 
supplying  human  foods  directly,  and  in 
undertaking  to  provide  the  skills  of  our 
specialists  and  certain  resources  for  Improv- 
ing production  In  the  needy  nations  them- 
selves. The  presentations  contained  herein 
Indicate  the  magnitude  of  problems  for 
which  adequate  answers  have  yet  to  be 
found. 

Besides  reports  of  their  business  ses- 
sions, the  volume  contains  17  papers  by 
the  most  eminent  scientists  in  their  fields 
on  world  food  production,  protein  de- 
ficiency, and  potentialities  in  seed  crops 
and  ocean  fish  resources  for  meeting 
that  deficiency,  problems  of  mechani- 
zation of  agriculture  in  various  areas  of 
the  world,  soil  management  in  the  United 
States  contrasted  with  food-deficit  tropi- 
cal areas,  insect,  pest  and  disease  con- 
trol, and  weed  control  problems  here  and 
around  the  world. 

The  volume  gives  insight  not  only  Into 
the  magnitude  of  problemis  of  world  food 
supply  and  the  grasp  which  our  scien- 
tists have  of  these  problems,  but  also 
into  the  awareness  and  the  preoccupa- 
tion of  our  scientists  with  the  fact  that 
those  of  us  who  inhabit  this  ark  hurtling 
through  space,  as  Adlai  Stevenson  de- 
scribed it,  must  be  about  the  task  of 
matching  food  production  with  popula- 
tion growth,  stimulating  the  former  and 
retarding  the  latter,  if  we  can. 

In  every  walk  of  life  in  America,  from 
farms  to  scientific  circles,  this  world 
food  problem  is  at  the  top  of  the  agenda 
of  problems  to  be  met,  and  of  things  to 
be  done. 
This  is  also  true  throughout  the  world. 
During  the  recess,  I  had  the  honor  of 
being  a  Senate  Member  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  meeting  in 
Rome,  Italy. 

The  world  food  crisis  topped  the 
agenda  there.  The  great  world  econo- 
mist Gunar  Myrdal  dealt  with  it  in  the 
keynote  address  at  the  meeting.  I  was 
honored  with  an  Invitation  from  Direc- 
tor General  B.  R.  Sen  to  address  the 
meeting  on  the  world  food  problem  be- 
cause of  my  past  service  as  President 
John  P.  Kennedy's  food  for  peace  direc- 
tor here  in  the  United  States  and  be- 
cause, as  such,  I  had  been  authorized  to 
submit  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to 
the  PAO  meeting  in  1961.  the  proposal 
for  a  world  freedom  from  hunger  pro- 
gram. It  was  adopted  on  a  trial  basis 
with  a  $100  million  annual  budget.   That 
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program  was  unanimously  voted  to  be 
continued  and  expanded  by  the  nations 
represented  at  the  Rome  meeting,  con- 
cluded in  December. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Free- 
man and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Dorothy  Jacobsen,  who  heswled  the 
U.S.  delegation,  made  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  discussion  of  world  food 
efforts  in  their  addresses.  The  meeting 
demonstrated  both  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  worldwide  concern  with  food 
and  fiber  problems,  and  again  demon- 
strated to  me  the  unusual  opportimlty 
our  Nation  has,  as  the  world  leader  in 
agricultural  production  and  agricultural 
production  technology,  to  show  all  man- 
kind that  America  seeks  a  great  inter- 
national society,  as  well  as  a  Great 
Society  domestically,  in  which  all  men 
live  in  dignity  and  in  peace. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  and  world  leaders,  wish  to  see 
the  war  against  want  given  new  force 
just  as  we  hope  that  the  shooting  war 
can  be  ended. 

It  is  my  truly  fervent  hope  that  dur- 
ing this  session  of  Congress  we  will  join 
with  the  President  and  the  Etdminlstra- 
tion  in  escalating  the  war  against  hun- 
ger to  the  limit  of  our  capability  and  to 
the  limit  of  the  absorptive  capacity  of 
areas  of  need  and  that  we  will  support 
this  constructive  effort  just  as  unstint- 
ingly  as  we  support  defense  against  any 
military  threat  to  our  national  security. 

The  United  States  needs  to  have  its 
world  neighbors  know  that  we  regard  the 
croplands,  the  grazing  areas,  the  fish- 
eries, the  scientific  laboratories,  the  farm 
supply  and  the  farm  machinery  indus- 
tries of  the  world  as  the  most  important 
battlefields  of  our  time. 

Every  day  our  military  men  issue  a 
commimlque  giving  a  count  of  the  dead 
bodies  of  enemy  soldiers  known  to  have 
resulted  from  the  operations  of  our 
troops  and  allied  forces.  It  is  intended 
to  discourage  our  foes  and  reassure  our 
people  and  our  partisans.  But  this  also 
tends  to  create  an  image  of  America  none 
of  us  desires,  an  image  of  a  nation  pre- 
occupied with  killing  and  destruction. 

It  is  a  false  image,  as  the  response  to 
proposals  to  close  the  world  food  gap 
which  I  have  experienced  and  reported 
to  you  today  very  eloquently  testifies. 

We  need  to  have  dally  communiques 
on  lives  saved  in  the  world  by  American 
food  aid;  daily  bulletins  on  how  many 
hundreds  or  thousands  more  children 
have  been  reached  with  the  calories,  the 
proteins  and  the  vitamins  they  have 
lacked  for  sound,  healthy  bodies,  and 
how  the  war  against  want  Is  progressing. 

Such  communiques  would  project  not 
only  a  far  better  Image  of  America  In 
the  world  than  the  dally  body  counts, 
but  a  far  truer  one. 

Our  Government  must  this  year,  with- 
out regard  to  demands  on  us  from  other 
activities  or  excusing  ourselves  on  fiscal 
grounds,  do  what  the  Estes  Park  con- 
ferees so  well  summarized  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, when  they  reported: 

A  new  approach  to  world  food  shortages 
snd  food  production  policy  is  required  which 
recognizes  the  dynamic  possibilities  of  shift- 
ing from  surplus  commodity  disposal  to  one 
predicated  on  meeting   human  food  needs 


through  a  rational  exploitation  of  the  U.S. 
capacity  for  agricultural  production. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  the  proposed 
legislation  was  Introduced,  there  was 
understandably  some  question  as  to 
which  committee  would  have  primary 
jurisdiction.  Because  very  clearly  the 
bill  has  far-ranging  foreign  policy  ijoapli- 
catlons,  it  may  have  led  one  to  think  that 
it  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  However,  the 
measure  also  has  very  important  signifi- 
cance in  terms  of  our  domestic  agricul- 
tural problems.  There  has  been  some 
understandable  and  sincere  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  which  committee  should 
have  jurisdiction.  The  Parliamentarian. 
I  believe  on  perfectly  sound  grounds, 
recommended  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Since  that  time,  following  discussions 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellendkr],  there 
seems  to  be  some  reason  for  thinking 
that  perhaps  his  committee  should  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  legislation. 

I  hope  to  discuss  this  subject  further 
with  the  Senator  from  Arkanssis  [Mr. 
Pulbright],  and  be  prepared,  next  week, 
to  address  a  unanimous-consent  request 
to  the  Senate  that  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  csill  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE   SERVICE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  175  >  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
agreed  to  as  follo'ws: 

S.  Rbs.  175 
Resolved,  That  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  be, 
and  he  is  hereby,  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Harry 
F.  Byrd,  Sr.,  of  Virginia,  resigned  from  the 
Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT   TO   MONDAY 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
further  mark  of  respect  of  the  memory  of 
the  late  distinguished  Representative 
from  North  Carolina,  Hon.  Herbert  C. 
Bonner,  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  wsis  unanimously  agreed 
to;  and  (at  2  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.) 
the  Senate  adjourned  imtll  Monday, 
January  17,  1966,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  14,  1986: 

Department  of  Hottsinc  and  Urban 
Development 
Robert  C.  Weaver,  of  New  Tork,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 


Robert  C.  Wood,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

CotTNciL  or  Economic  Advisers 
James    S.    Duesenbery,    of    Massachusetts, 
to  t>e  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  vice  Otto  Eckstein. 

Public  Service  Commission  of  the  District 
OF  Columbia 
George  A.  Avery,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
a  term  of  3  years  expiring  June  30,  1968. 

Commissioner  of  Education 
Harold  Howe  II.  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Education,  to  which  office 
he  was  appointed  during  the  last  recess  of 
the  Senate. 

Office  or  Economic  Opportunitt 
Pranklyn  A.  Johnson,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

National  Library  of  Medicine,  Public 

Health  Service 
Dr.  William  B.  Bean,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Regenu.  National  Library 
of  Medicine,  Public  Health  Service,  for  a  term 
expiring  August  3,  1969,  to  which  office  he 
was  appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

Dr.  Stewart  G.  Wolf,  Jr.,  of  Oklahoma,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine,  Public  Health 
Service,  for  a  term  expiring  August  3.  1969, 
to  which  office  he  was  appointed  during  the 
last  rec«ss  of  the  Senate. 

Community  Relations  Service 
Roger  W.  WUklns,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia,   to   be    Director,   Community   Relations 
Service,  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

CoMMODrrT  Credit  Corporation 
Nathan  M.  Koffsky,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member   of    the   Board   of   Directors   of   the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare 
William  Gorham.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  which  office  he 
was  appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

Bureau  or  Mines 

Walter  R.  Hlbbard,  Jr.,  of  New  Tork,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  to  which 
office  he  was  appointed  during  the  last  recess 
of  the  Senate. 

U.S.  Tariff  Commission 

Paul  Kaplowltz.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission for  the  term  expiring  June  16,  1967, 
vice  Ben  David  Dorfman. 
Foreign    Claims   Settlement   Commission 

Theodore  Jafle,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States  for  a  term 
of  3  years  from  October  22.  1965.  to  which 
office  he  was  appointed  during  the  last  re- 
cess of  the  Senate. 

U.S.  Attorney 

Cecil  F.  Poole,  of  California,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  northern  district  of  California 
for  tlie  term  of  4  years.     (Reappointment.) 
U.S.  Marshals 

Wlliam  H.  Terrill,  of  Colorado,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  District  of  Colorado  for  the 
term  of  4  years.     (Reappointment  ) 

George  E.  O'Brien,  of  California,  to  be  VS. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

Archie  Craft,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  fcM-  the  eastern  dUtrlct  of  Kentucky 
for  the  term  of  4  years.    (Reappointment.) 
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Joacpli  F.  Novak,  of  Delaware,  to  be  n.S. 
marahal  for  the  dUtrlct  of  Delaware  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Edward  J.  Kvmtrj, 
deceaaed. 

DsPAJminrr  or  I>crKNSx 
Charlea  P.  Balrd,  of  New  Tarlc,  to  be  an 
Aaslrtant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  vice  Victor 
M.  Longstreet,  resigned. 

In  tkk  AaMT 

Cbarlea  HartweU  Boneateel  III,  018665, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
V£.  Army),  for  appointment  as  senior  CS. 
Army  member  of  the  Military  Staff  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  Nations,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
711. 

The  foUowlng-nazned  officers  under  the 
provlalons  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  30M,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 30M,  In  grade  as  follows: 

MaJ.  Oen.  Andrew  Jackson  Boyle,  010024, 
UwS.  Army.  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general, 

MaJ.  Oen.  James  Benjamin  Lampert, 
080147,  U.S.  Army.  In  the  grade  of  Lieutenant 
gsneral. 

DiPlOlCATIC    AND    PoaxIGIf    SERVICE 

The  following-named  persons,  who  were 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  offices  Indicated : 

Marshall  P.  Jones,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
KxtraortUnary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Malawi; 

Cecil  B.  Lyon,  of  New  Hampshire,  a  Foreign 
Oeivlce  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
now  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Ceylon,  to  serve  concurrently  and  without 
additional  compensation  as  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Maldlve  Islands. 

The  foUowlng-named  persons,  who  were 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  offices  Indicated : 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficer of  class  1,  a  consul  general,  and  a  secre- 
tary in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America:  Leon  E.  Woods,  of 
Maryland. 

Now  a  Foreign  Service  c^cer  of  class  3  and 
a  secretary  In  the  Diplomatic  Service,  to  be 
also  a  counsel  general  of  the  United  States 
of  America:  Magdalen  O.  H.  Flezner,  of 
Florida. 

Now  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  6  and 
a  secretary  In  the  Diplomatic  Service,  to  be 
also  a  consul  of  the  United  States  of  America : 
W.,Oraham  Metson,  Jr.,  of  California. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  7,  vice  consuls  of  career,  and  sec- 
retaries in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
xmited  States  of  America; 

RotMtrt  J.  Baker,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Bonald  B.  Casagzande.  of  New  York. 

Michael  K.  Consedlne,  of  New  York. 

Cbarlas  V.  Dudley,  of  Florida. 

Charles  Edward  Emmons,  of  California. 

Peter  T.  Hansen,  of  Florida. 

Brooke  C.  Holmes,  of  California. 

Darryl  N.  Johnson,  of  Washington. 

Raymond  C.  Jorgenson,  of  North  Dakota. 

John  M.  Joyce,  of  Colcvado. 

Ira  H.  liBvy.  of  Missouri. 

Bobsrt  L.  Michael,  ot  Ohio. 

DavldF.  Moore,  of  North  Carolina. 

Gary  O.  Morley,  of  Arkansas. 

Donald  R.  Nleml,  of  Wisconsin. 

Rlcharrl  T.  Scully,  of  Ylrglaia. 

PhllUpa  8.  Waller,  of  California. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offl- 
om  oC  dam  8,  vioe  consuls  of  career,  and 
MCetartM  In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
UUted  States  of  America: 

Charles  L.  Bell,  of  Ohio. 

David  H.  Buma.  of  Massachusetts. 

MlcIUMl  P.  Canning,  of  North  Dakota. 

Bmll  Caatro,  of  New  York. 


Miss  Victoria  R.  Cordova,  of  WashlngtCHi. 

Robert  A.  Oesmuke,  of  California. 

A.  Lester  Qlad,  of  Callfomia. 

Scott  S.  Hallford,  of  Tennessee. 

Hugh  J.  Ivory,  of  New  York. 

John  P.  Leonard,  of  New  York. 

Larrie  O.  Loebr,  of  California. 

Clyde  V.  Prestowltz,  Jr.,  of  Delaware. 

Herman  J.  Rossi  III,  of  WMhlngton. 

Michael  M.  Skol,  of  Dllnols. 

Seton  Stapleton,  of  New  Jersey. 

Donald  B.  Westmcre,  of  Washington. 

James  Alan  Williams,  of  Virginia. 

Donald  J.  YelUnan,  of  Iowa. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  con- 
suls of  the  United  States  of  America : 

Monroe  E.  Aderhold.  of  Michigan. 

Wlllard  W.  Angel,  of  Idaho. 

Ralph  L.  Boyce.  of  Virginia. 

Peter  F.  Brescia,  of  Maryland. 

I.  Paul  de  Pedraza,  of  Florida. 

Charles  B.  Dickens,  of  Wisconsin. 

Charles  R.  Doscher,  of  California. 

George  L.  Oaddle,  of  Florida. 

Francis  V.  Gardner,  of  Virginia. 

R.  Laurence  Garufl,  of  New  Jersey. 

James  R.  Graham,  of  Wisconsin. 

Miss   Barbara   A.  Hutchison,   of  Delaware. 

Miss  Tana  M.  Mayland,   of   CaUfornia. 

Miss  Marion  M.  Montague,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Arthur  R.  Nayer.  of   New  Jersey. 

Edward  Melvln  Starr.  Jr  ,  of  Maryland. 

Joe  B.  Vogel,  of  Florida. 

Lindsay  H.  White,  of  New  York. 

John  Z.  Williams,  of  New  Jersey. 

A  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer  to  be  a 
consul  and  a  secretary  In  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
John  R.  Cassidy.  of  Missouri. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  vice 
consuls   of    the   United   States    of    America: 

Glenn  O.  Brown,  of  Illinois. 

Adrian  B.  Glazza,  of  Nebraska. 

Warren  S.  Hawley.  of  Maryland. 

Andre  J.  Le  Qallo.  of  New  Jersey. 

Joseph  M.  Medlch.  of  Indiana. 

Francisco  X.  Mendoza,  of  Virginia. 

Lawrence  A.  Penn,  of  New  York. 

William   E.   Spruce,   of   Maryland. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  vice 
consuls  and  secretaries  In  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Mrs.  Mlfta  Shayne  Goldberg,  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Margaret  Ann  Murphy,  of  California. 

John  J.  Reed,  of  California. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  secre- 
taries In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

William  AstlU,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Richard  K.  Cooke,  of  Texas. 

Lawrence   R    Devlin,    of   California. 

Bertram  P  Dunn,  of  West  Virginia 

Peter  K.  Helmann.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

David  B.  Kelly,  of  Virginia. 

John  E.  MacDonald.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

William  D.  Miller,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Oscar  F.  Morrison,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

William  E.  Nelson,  of  New  York. 

Prank  Rettenberg,  of  New  York. 

James  N.  TuU,  of  Virginia. 

John  D.  Walker,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Morris  Welsz.  of  Maryland. 

Ralph  R.  Westfall.  of  Virginia. 

William  H.  Wright,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

David  C.  L.  Yu.  of  Oallfornla. 

Foreign  Service  staff  officers  to  be  consuls 
of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Leroy  C  Aycock.  of  Texas. 

Harold  T.  Christie,  of  New  York. 

John  C.  Ollmore,  of  Massachusetts. 

James  M.  Hall,  of  Washington. 

Benjamin  C.  HUllard  3d,  of  Nevada. 

John  L.  Leader,  of  New  York. 

W.  Lehman  Smith,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ancel  N.  Taylor,  of  Idaho. 


Paul  A.  Terry,  of  Callfomia. 

Anthony  S.  Vltaie.  of  Virginia. 

Robert  D.  White,  of  the  District  of 
Colimibia. 

Sidney  L.  WooUona,  of  California. 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  the  offices 
indicated,  pursuant  to  section  617  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended: 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  1.  consul  general,  and  secretaries 
in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America : 

Burnett  F.  Anderson,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Henry  P.  Arnold,  of  New  Jersey. 

Alfred  V.  Boerner,  of  California. 

Saxt(Hi  Bradford,  of  Arizona. 

Lealie  S.  Brady,  of  Maryland. 

Edgar  D.  Brooke,  of  Virginia. 

Kermlt  K.  Brown,  of  Virginia. 

W.  Kenneth  Bunce,  of  Virginia. 

Jacob  Canter,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Alan  Carter,  of  Maryland. 

Richard  G.  Cushlng,  of  California. 

O.  Huntington  Damon,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Gordon  A.  Ewing.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

WiUlam  J.  Handley.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Albert  Harknese,  Jr..  of  Rhode  Island. 

George  M.  Hellyer.  of  Washington. 

James  E.  Hoofnagle.  of  Virginia. 

Arthur  W.  Hummel,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

William  E.  Hutchinson,  of  Maryland. 

Harold  Kaplan,  of  New  Jersey. 

William  B.  King,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mark  B.  Lewis,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Robert  A.  Lincoln,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Itimbla. 

Sanford  S.  Marlowe,  of  Texas. 

John  P.  McKnlght.  of  Virginia. 

N.   Paul  Nellson,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  R.  O'Brien,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Daniel  P.  Olekslw,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Frank  H.  Oram,  of  Maryland. 

HefWBon  A.  Ryan,  of  Massachusetts. 

G.  Lewis  Schmidt,  of  California. 

Leslie  Albion  Squires,  of  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  Patricia  G.  van  Delden.  of  California. 

William  H.  Weathersby,  of  California. 

William  E.  Weld,  Jr.,  of  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia. 

Barry   Zorthlan,   of  Virginia. 

For  app>olntment  as  Porelgn  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  2.  consuls,  and  secretaries  In 
the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States 
of  America : 

Martin  Ackerman,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Keith  E.  Adamson,  of  Kansas. 

O.  Rudolph  Aggrey,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Robert  C.  Amerson,  of  Minnesota. 

John  M.  Anspacher,  at  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Gilbert  P.  Austin,  of  Washington. 

Stephen  W.  Baldanza,  of  New  Jersey. 

Arthur  A.  Bardos,  of  Maryland. 

Walter  M.  Bastlan,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Bryan  M.  Battey,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  A.  Bauer,  of  California. 

Herbert  Baumgartner,  of  Florida. 

Stephen  P.  Belcher,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Barry  L.  Bishop,  of  Texas. 

Charles  B.  Blosser,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Heath  Bowman,  of  Florida. 

Kenneth  R.  Boyle,  of  Alabama. 

David  C.  Brlggs.  of  Virginia. 

Thomas  J.  Carolan.  of  Maryland. 

Darren  D.   Carter,   of  Blinola. 

Terrence  F.  Catherman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Everett  O.  Chapman,  oi  California 

Robert  J.  Clarke,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Blake  Cochran,  of  Maryland. 

Philip  J.  Conley,  of  Maine, 
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Laixrence  P.  Dalcher,  of  Michigan. 

Wilson     P.     Dlzard,     of     the     District     of 
Columbia. 

Frank     D.     Dorey,     of     the     District     of 
Columbia. 

Jerry  C.  Doster.  of  Virginia. 
Henry  A.  Dunlap,  of  Maryland. 

James  R.  Echols,  of  Maryland. 

Richard  Ersteln,  of  Minnesota. 

John  H.  Esterllne,  of  California. 

Alan  Fisher,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Gerard  M.  Gert,  of  California. 

Jay  W.  Glldner,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Lemuel   E.   Graves,   Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Fltzhugh  Green,  of  New  York. 

Lawrence  J.  Hall,  of  Texas. 

James  J.   HaLsema,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Richard  T.  Hamilton,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  C.  Haney,  of  Callfomia. 

Albert  E.  Hemslng,  of  New  York. 

John  E.  Hlgglns,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Arthur  S.  Hoffman,  of  Virginia. 

John  P.  Hogan,  Jr..  of  Maine. 

William  C.  Holcombe.  of  Virginia. 

John  N.  Hutchison,   of  California. 

Edward  J.  Joyce,  of  Virginia. 

James  Vincent  Joyce,  of  Virginia. 

Stanley    E.    Kallsh,     of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 

Joseph  A.  Kitchln,  of  Virginia. 

Alexander  A.  Klleforth.  of  Virginia. 

Joseph    C.    Kolarek,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 

Arthur  R.  Lee,  of  Idaho. 

Sam  H.  Llnch,  of  Maryland. 

Herbert  F.  Llnneman.  of  Florida. 

Wallace   W.   Llttell,   of  Maryland. 

Robert  H.  Lochner,  of  New  Jersey. 

Jack  Masey,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Richard  M,  McCarthy,  of  Virginia. 

James  H.  McGllllvray,  of  California. 

Burtt  F.  McKee.  of  Alabama. 

Henry  L.  Miller,  of  New  York. 

James  Mocerl.  of  Washington. 

G.  Richard  Monsen.  of  Utah. 

Daniel  E.  Moore,  of  Virginia. 

Paul  K.  Morris,  of  Virginia. 

John    W.    Mowlnckel,    of   the   District   of 
Columbia. 

Edmund  R.  Murphy,  of  California. 

David  Nalle.  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

John  P.  Nevlns,  of  Vermont. 

Edward  P.  Nickel,  of  Connecticut. 

John  A  Noon,  of  New  Jersey. 

Renzo  Pagln,  of  Virginia. 

William  E.  Phipps,  of  California. 

Darren  M.  Price,  of  Virginia. 

John  T.  Held,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

John  E.  Relnhardt,  of  Tennessee. 

Eugene  Rosenfeld,  of  Virginia, 

George  A.  Rylance,  of  Arizona. 

Richard  C.  Salvatlerra,  of  Arizona. 

Edmund    Schechter,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 

Duncan  N.  Scott,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

No-man  P.  Ccott,  of  Colorado. 

Donald  T.  Shea,  of  Virginia. 

David    P.    Sheppard,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 

Abraham  M.  Slrkin.  of  Maryland. 

L    Clyde    Slaton.   Jr.,    of    the   District   of 
Columbia. 

John  J.  Slocum.  of  Rhode  Island. 

Glenn  Lee  Smith,  of  California. 

Robert  D.  Smith,  of  California. 

Edward  Stansbury,  of  Connecticut. 

John  C.  Stoddard,  of  Connecticut. 

John  McH.  Stuart,  of  New  York. 

Hugh   B.   Sutherland,   of   the   District  of 
Columbia. 

Donald  K.  Taylor,  of  Maryland. 

Francis  B.  Tenny,  of  Virginia. 

Hans  N.  Tuch.  of  Illinois. 

James  N.  Tull.  of  Virginia. 

Harold  E.  Urlst,  of  Virginia. 

Serban    Vallimarescu.    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 

Hoyt  N.  Ware,  of  Georgia. 

James  R.  West,  of  California. 

Michael  Weyl,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Joseph  C.  Wheeler,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Barbara  M.  White,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Ernest  G.  Wiener,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Donald  E.  Wilson,  of  Maryland. 

Earl  J.  Wilson,  of  Texas. 

Richard  C.  Wooton,  of  Virginia. 

For  appointment  as  Porelgn  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  3,  consuls,  and  secretaries  In 
the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Edward  Alexander,  of  New  York. 

Wilfred  P.  Allard.  of  Virginia. 

James  F.  Anderson,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

William   H.    Anthony,    of   California. 

William  Astill,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Carl  F.  Bartz,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  H.  Behrens,  of  Maryland. 

William  A.  Bell,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Raymond  E.  Benson,  of  New  York. 

K.  Marshall  Berg,  of  Iowa. 

Royal  D.  Blsbee,  of  Illinois. 

Robert  J.  Boylan,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

James  E.  Boyle,  of  Maryland. 

William  K.  Braun.  of  Ohio. 

Peter  F.  Brescia,  of  Maryland. 

Hedln  Bronner,  of  Illinois. 

John  P.  Buckley,  of  New  Jersey. 

James  F.  Byrne,  of  New  Jersey. 

Stephen  M.  Carney,  of  Plorlda. 

Frederick  J.  Cavanaugh,  of  Massachusetts. 

Nelson  Chlpchln,  of  Maryland. 

Dean  O.  Claussen,  of  V/ashlngton. 

Thomas   S.    Cleveland,   of   Maryland. 

Alvin  H.  Cohen,  of  Massachusetts. 

John  D.  Congleton,  of  Virginia. 

James  D.  Conley,  of  Illinois. 

Dewey  W.  Conner,  of  Kansas. 

Lyle  D.  Copmann,  of  Nebraska. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Coughlln,  of  California. 

Robert  T.  Curran,  of  Michigan. 

Miss  Anne  M.  Davis,  of  California. 

Carl  E.  Davis,  of  California. 

Henry  L.  Davis,  of  Florida. 

Miss  Stella  E.  Davis,  of  Georgia. 

John  L.  De  Witt,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Fred  W.  Dickens.  Jr..  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Richard  P.  Dlenelt,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Arthur  V.  Dlggle,  of  Illinois, 

Alan  H.  Dodds,  of  California. 

Gerard  A.  Donohue,  of  Illinois. 

Philip  P.  Dorman,  of  California. 

Gerhard  J.  Drechsler,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Darrell  I.  Drucker.  Jr.,  of  Maine. 

David  J.  DuBois,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Frank  Eakln,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Ann  Eckstein,  of  California. 

Horace  Y.  Edwards,  of  Texas. 

N.  Marbury  Efimenco,  of  Maryland. 

Miss  Mary  M.  Elch,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Douglas  A.  EUeby,  of  Maryland. 

James  A.  Elliot,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Walter  Engel,  of  New  York. 

Harold  E.  Engle,  of  Kansas. 

P.  Bowen  Evans,  of  Maryland. 

E.  Lee  Fairley,  of  New  York. 

A.  Alexander  Panelli,  of  Virginia. 

Eric  Feller,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Miss  Marjorle  P.  Ferguson,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Lyne  S.  Pew,  of  North  Carolina. 

Clifton  B.  Porster,  of  Maryland. 

Morton  P.  Posberg,  of  Maryland. 

Abol  P.  Fotouhl,  of  North  Carolina. 

Eugene  J.  Frledmann,  of  Ohio. 

Daniel  Garcia,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Fentress  Gardner,  of  Florida. 

Homer  G.  Gayne,  of  Virginia. 

Carl  L.  Oebuhr,  of  Maryland. 

John  S.  Oetchell  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Donald  Y.  GUmore,  of  Maryland. 

Henry  H.  Goeho,  of  Maryland. 

Donald  G.  Gould,  of  Maine. 

James  R.  Graham,  of  Wisconsin. 


William   F.   Gresham,   of   Illinois. 

Miss  Margaret  R.  Haferd,  of  Ohio. 

Miss  Elinor  Halle,  of  Ohio. 

William  G.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Arnold  C.  Hanson,  of  Maine. 

Richard  P.  Harris,  of  Maryland. 

William  M.  Hart,  of  Florida. 

John  L.  Hedges,  of  Illinois. 

Peter  J.  Heller,  of  California. 

Sherwln  P.  Helms,  of  Virginia. 

Miss  E   Audrey  Henriksen,  of  Oregon. 

George  D.  Henry,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Daniel  J.  Herget,  of  California. 

Clyde  G.  Hess,  of  Vermont. 

Lawrence  M.  Howes,  of  Oregon. 

Theodore  R.  Hupper,  of  Virginia. 

Predrlc  B.  Irvln.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Alfred  Jacobson.  of  Virginia. 

Robert  B.  Jaffle,  of  California. 

Robert  A.  JelUson,  of  Indiana. 

Alfred  N.  Johnson,  of  North  CaroUna. 

John  A.  Jones,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Harry  Keith,  of  Maryland. 

Daniel  M.  Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts. 

Stepney  C.  Kibble,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

William  D.  KlUea,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Howard  E.  Kirchwehm,  of  Illinois. 

Joseph  I.  Krene,  of  California. 

Ernest  G.  Land,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Robert  E.  Lasher,  of  Maryland. 

Bernard  J.  Lavln,  of  Hawaii. 

Leopold  J.  LeClair,  of  Virginia. 

Maurice  E.  Lee.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  Don  Levlne,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Irving  S.  Lewis,  of  Maryland. 

E.  Russell  Llnch,  of  California. 

Roman  L.  Lotsberg,  of  Maryland. 

Roger  M.  Lydon,  of  California. 

Kenneth  J.  MacCormac,  of  Callfomia. 

John  L.  Maddux,  of  Virginia. 

Haynes  R.  Mahoney,  of  Florida. 

C.  Coiu-ad  Manley.  of  Texas. 

Pletro  V.  Marchettl,  of  Illinois. 

Francis  S.  Mason.  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

William  C.  Mateer,  of  Ohio. 

John  R.  McCarthy,  of  Florida. 

Richard  G.  McCloskey,  of  Washington. 

A.  Marvin  McClure.  of  South  Carolina. 

Brooks  McClure,  of  Maryland. 

Harold  G.  McConeghey,  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Honor  C.  McCusker,  of  Maine. 

James  M.  McDonald,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

James  C.  Mcintosh,  of  Massachusetts. 

Malcolm  McLean,  of  Minnesota. 

George  E.  Miller,  of  Pennsylvania. 

James  B.  Miller,  of  Tennessee. 

William  J.  Miller,  of  Maryland. 

Paul  A.  Modlc,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Reuben  M.  Monson,  of  Texas. 

Stefan  P.  Munslng,  of  Michigan. 

Clifton  B.  Naughton,  of  California. 

Edwin  J.  Neumann,  of  Maryland. 

Patrick  E.  Nleburg,  of  New  York. 

Lynn  H.  Noah,  of  Vermont. 

Stuart  P.  Olsen,  of  Washington. 

Harold  M.  Otwell.  of  California. 

Bkiwln  C.  Pancoast,  of  California. 

Barrett  Parker,  of  Maryland. 

Lewis  W.  Pate,  of  Nebraska. 

William  K.  Payefl,  of  South  Carolina. 

P.  Taylor  Peck,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Harris  Peel,  of  Vermont. 

Perry  L.  Peterson,  of  Nebraska. 

James  T.  Pettus,  Jr.,  of  Missouri. 

Timothy  A.  Pfelffer,  of  Maine. 

J  Paul  Phillips,  n,  of  Maryland. 

Richard  B.  Phillips,  of  Colorado. 

Leon  Picon,  of  North  Dakota. 

Edward  E.  Post,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

W.  Clinton  Powell,  of  Hawaii. 

Paul  J.  Rappaport,  of  North  Carolina. 

W.  Wolf  Reade,  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia. 

E.  Lewis  Revey,  of  Florida. 

Yale  W.  Richmond,  of  Virginia. 

William  H.  Rodgers,  of  Maryland. 

Roger  P.  Ross,  of  California. 
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Nicholas  Rugglerl.  of  Rhode  Island. 

John  W.  L.  Ruasell,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

WlUUm  J.  Sailer,  of  nilnols. 

Cecil  L.  Saxiford,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina. 

Bdward  J.  Savage,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Clement  O.  Scerback.  of  Maryland. 

Harold  T.  Schneldman.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Frank  A.  Scott,  of  New  Jersey. 

Charles  D.  Searles,  of  Maine. 

Jack  H.  Shellenberger,  of  Maryland. 

Leon  A.  Sbelnutt,  of  Alabama. 

Howard  R.  Simpson,  of  California. 

P.  Warren  Simpson,  of  Maryland. 

Morton  S.  Smith,  of  Maryland. 

Ralph  Stuart  Smith,  of  Maryland. 

C.  Kenneth  Snyder,  of  Florida. 

Marvin  Sorkln.  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

CllflTord  E.  Southard,  of  Maryland. 

William  Lloyd  Stearman.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Henry  R.  Stephen,  of  Florida. 

Victor  L.  Stler.  of  California. 

Howmrd  E.  Stlngle.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Jerome  A.  Stone,  of  Florida. 

O.  Scott  Sugden.  of  Maine. 

Marshall  W.  S.  Swan,  of  Maryland. 

Joeeph  W.  Tboman,  of  Virginia. 

Don  R.  Torrey,  of  New  Jersey. 

Argus  J.  Tresldder.  of  Kentucky. 

Neely  O.  Turner,  of  California. 

Philip  A.  Turner,  of  Virginia. 

Charles  K.  Waters,  of  lillnneeota. 

Merle  M.  Werner,  of  Nebraska. 

Paul  E.  Wheeler,  of  Marylsmd. 

Robert  L.  White,  of  Colorado. 

Walter  P.  White,  Jr.,  of  Alabama. 

Ernest  H.  Wiener,  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  Z.  Williams,  of  New  Jersey. 

Harold  O.  Wright,  of  DUnols. 

Jack  R.  Zeller,  of  Ohio. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  4,  consuls,  and  secretaries  In  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Thomas  O.  Allen,  of  New  Hamp&hlre. 

Richard  T.  Amdt,  of  New  Jersey. 

Theophllus  B.  Asbford,  of  New  Jersey. 

Norman  C.  Barnes,  of  New  York. 

David  H.  Bamhart.  of  Arizona. 

Myron  A.  Basktn,  of  Virginia. 

Edmund  A.  Bator,  of  Georgia. 

Charles  R.  Beecham.  of  California. 

Holley  Mack  Bell,  of  North  Carolina. 

Charles  W.  Bergstrom,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Herbert  K.  Berthold.  of  Virginia. 

Peter  P.  Blelak,  of  Connecticut. 

Howard  K.  Blggerstaff,  of  California. 

Stxiart  J.  Bohacek,  of  Nebraska. 

■dgar  8.  Borup.  of  Illinois. 

James  B.  Bradshaw.  of  Tennessee. 

William  D.  Brlstow.  of  California. 

Harry  P.  Brltton,  of  California 

Richard  C.  Brower.  of  California. 

Michael  D.  Brown,  of  New  York. 

Ivan  M.  Campbell,  of  California. 

Lawrence  O.  Carlson,  of  Maryland. 

Martin  C.  Carroll,  Jr..  of  New  York. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Cu^er.  of  North  Carolina. 

Bernard  Casp>er,  of  California. 

R.  Dabney  Chapman,  of  Maryland. 

Thomas  O.  Charouhas.  of  Washington. 

Milton  M.  Chase,  of  Ohio 

Neale  E.  Clark,  of  Nebraska. 

Fred  A.  Coffey.  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

Bdward  J.  Conlon,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Edward  F.  Conyngbam,  of  Oregon. 

Francis  A.  Cooke,  of  Virginia. 

A.  Speight  Cooper,  of  Georgia. 

Joe  B.  Cox,  of  Ohio. 

James  F.  Crane,  of  California. 

WUllam  T.  Crcwker.  of  Massachusetts. 

Robwt  D.  Cro*.  of  Colorado. 

Richard  H.  Curtlas.  of  Virginia. 

Osovgs  T.  Csueska,  of  N«w  York. 

John  J.  Daly,  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania. 

Pblllp  A.  Damon,  Jr..  of  Ylrglnla. 


WUllam  B  DavU,  of  Michigan 

William  F  DeMyer.  of  New  York 

John  DeNola.  of  New  Jersey 

Miss  Joy  A  Dickens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia 

William  S.  Dickson,  of  New  Jersey. 

William  E.  Dietz.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Philip  DlTommaso,  of  Pennsylvania 

Mason  C.  Dobson.  of  Illinois. 

Francis  T.  Donovan,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  C.  Dove,  Jr  .  of  North  Carolina. 

Miss  Nancy  R  Downing,  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Elizabeth  R  Earle.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia, 

John  J  Ewlng.  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Jack  B,  Pawcett.  of  Colorado, 

Harold  W.  Pellman.  of  Pennsylvania 

Edward  J.  Plndlay.  of  Maryland 

Frederic  A.  Fisher,  of  Michigan 

John  C,  Piske.  of  Iowa. 

Donald  R  Ford,  of  Hawaii 

Ben  P,  Fordney.  of  Virginia 

Evan  Fotos.  of  Massachusetts 

Robert  V    Glldea,  of  Maryland 

Robert  C  Goodman,  of  California, 

Orville  H  Coplen.  of  Washington. 

Richard  J  Gordon,  of  Maryland. 

Clifford  P  Hackett.  of  Connecticut. 

Ben  H  Hall,  of  Maryland. 

Allen  C.  Hansen,  of  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Carol  V.  Harford,  of  California, 

Theodore  O  Hartry.  of  California. 

Richard  W  Helgerson.  of  South  Dakota. 

Miss  Shirley  B  Hendsch.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia, 

David  I.  Hitchcock,  of  Connecticut. 

James  Hoyt,  of  California. 

Benjamin  H,  Jackson,  of  Ohio. 

Theodore  R,  Jaeckel.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Charles  A.  Johnson,  of  Virginia. 

Roy  W,  Johnson,  of  New  Jersey. 

Stanton  Jue.  of  California. 

Jack  W,  Juergens.  of  Kansas. 

William  J.  Karppi.  of  Michigan. 

Harry  H.  Kendall,  of  Maryland 

Donald  J.  Kent,  of  Maryland 

William  H.  Keo^h,  of  Maryland 

Richard  M.  Key.  of  Maryland. 

Ivan  T.  Klecka.  of  Illinois. 

Kenneth  D.  Koch,  of  Michigan. 

Miss  Garnetta  Kramer,  of  Illinois. 

Thomas  R.  Kruse,  of  Iowa. 

Miss  Ethel  A.  Kuhn.  of  Washington 

Charles  J.  Lahey,  of  Maryland 

Gilbert  I.  Laskowskl.  of  Texas. 

Milton  Leavltt,  of  Massachusetts 

Robert  H.  Leeper,  of  Pennsylvania 

Ralph  Lewis,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Theodore  M.  Liu.  of  Michigan. 

Prenise  A.  Loeian.  of  North  Carolina. 

Miss  Margaret  P    MacKellar,  of  California. 

Herbert  C.  Madison,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Harrington  E.  Manvllle.  of  Colorado. 

John  A.  Mason,  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania. 

James  O.  Mays,  of  Georgia. 

Miss  Ellen  Irene  McCullough.  of  New 
Jersey. 

Charles  A.  McGlnley.  Jr  ,  of  Maryland. 

James  A.  McGlnley  III.  of  Florida. 

Donald  E.  McNertney.  of  Iowa. 

Charles  L.  Medd.  of  New  York 

Mrs.  Alleen  8.  Miles,  of  Virginia. 

Alnslle  B.  Minor,  of  Florida. 

Miss  Theresa  C.  Mravlntz.  of  California. 

Arthur  R.  Nayer.  of  New  Jersey. 

Howard  F.  Needham.  of  Maryland. 

Allan  Nelson,  of  California 

Robert  L.  M.  Nevltt.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  L.  Nichols,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Tom  A.  Noonan.  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Flemmlng  E.  Nyrop,  of  Virginia. 

Victor  B.  Olason,  of  Washington. 

Blanchard  K.  Parsons,  of  New  York. 

Wllbert  C.  Petty,  of  the  DUtrlct  of 
Oolumbla. 

Edward  T  Pinch,  of  Florida. 

Mllos  O.  Ptak,  of  Ohio 

Wmiam  H.  Pugh.  of  New  Jersey 


Edward  T.  Purcell.  of  Maryland. 

R.  Randolph  Raven,  of  California. 

Mrs.  Katharine  D.  Ray,  of  Tennessee. 

James  M.  Rentschler,  of  Pennsylvtinla. 

William  H.  Ridden,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

David  L.  Roberts,  Jr..  of  New  York. 

Blake  W.  Robinson,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 

Edward  L.  Robinson,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Leonard  I.  Robock,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  A.  Rockweller,  of  Wisconsin. 

James  G.  Rogers,  of  California. 

Robert  N.  Rogers,  of  Illinois. 

Ounther  K.  Roslnus,  of  Indiana. 

Phifer  P.  Rothman,  of  Florida. 

Vincent  Rotundo.  of  New  Jersey. 

Howard  H.  Russell,  Jr..  of  North  Dakota, 

Irving  L.  Sablosky,  of  Illinois. 

John  H.  Scanlon,  of  C£Ulfornla. 

Eugene  M.  Schaeffer,  of  Tennessee. 

Miss  Catherine  8.  Scott,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Harry  E.  Sedgley.  of  California. 

Laurence  Sharpe,  of  Maryland. 

John  W.  Shirley,  of  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia. 

David  W.   Smith,   of  Utah. 

Douglas  H.  Smith,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Norrls  P.  Smith,  of  California. 

Donald  E.  Soergel,  of  Maryland. 

Bart  N.  Stephens,  of  Florida. 

Perry  J.  Stleglltz.  of  New  York. 

Miss  Constance  E.  Stone,  of  Vermont. 

David  L.  Stratmon.  Sr.,  of  Indiana. 

G.  Frederick  Stutz.  of  Massachusetts. 

Richard  J.  Sullivan,  of  Iowa. 

Ted  M.  G.  Tanen.  of  California. 

Vernon  R.  Telford,  of  Georgia. 

George  R.  Thompson,  of  New  Jersey. 

Eugene  B.  Thomson,  of  Maryland. 

Miss  Myrtle  E.  Thome,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Francis  E.  Townsend.  of  Washington. 

Fred  W.  Trembour.  of  Virginia. 

Graham  Tucker,  of  Virginia. 

Richard  E.  Underland.  of  Nebraska. 

Prank  D.  Underwood,  of  Maryland. 

Hal  W.  Vaughan,  of  Florida. 

G.  Claude  Villarreal.  of  Texas. 

John  W.  Vonter,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  C.  Voth,  of  California. 

William  N.  Wagley,  of  the  District  of  Oo- 
lumbla. 

Wilbur  P.  Weeks,  of  Connecticut. 

James  K.  Welsh,  Jr..  of  New  York. 

Miss  Dorothea  Western,  of  Wisconsin. 

Ralph  R.  White,  of  Maine. 

Lloyd   H.   Wllkins.   of   California. 

Arthur  K.  Wllley,  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

Jack  E.  Wyant,  of  Washington. 

George  O.  Wynne,  of  North  Carolina. 

Douglas  A.  Zlschke,  of  Minnesota. 

For  apoointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  5,  consuls,  and  secretaries  in 
the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Miss  Denlse  M.  Abbey,  of  Washington. 

Slme  H.  Adelman,  of  Ohio. 

Donald  H.  Albright,  of  Arkansas. 

Philip  W.  Arnold,  of  New  York. 

James  M.  Ascher,  of  Illinois. 

Rexford  L.  Baer,  of  California. 

Miss  Ruth  Banonls.  of  Michigan. 

Miss  Margaret  K.  Beadles,  of  Kentucky. 

Miss  Evelyn  M.  Blickensderfer,  of  New 
York. 

Edward  R.  Brandt,   of  Msiryland. 

Melvyn   R.   Brokenshire,  Jr.,   of  Texas. 

Arthur  L.  Bunn,  of  Florida. 

John  R.  Campbell,  of  California. 

Robert  A.  Cattelll.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

John  R.  Challinor,  of  Illinois. 

Robert  L.  Chatten,  of  Kentucky. 

Gerald  L.  Clay,  of  Nevada. 

John  D.  Clayton,  of  Virginia. 

Prank  Darlington,  of  Texas. 

Miss  Dora  Dean,  of  Pennsylvania. 

James  H.  De  Cou,  of  California. 
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Dolf  M.  Droge.  of  Indiana. 

William  M.  Dunn,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Robert  F.  Ebersole.  of  Florida. 

G.  Michael  Elsenstadt,  of  New  York. 

James  Flood,  of  Pennsylvania. 

George  L.  Gaddle,  of  Florida. 

Norrls  D.  Garnett,  of  California. 

H.  Laurence  Garufl,  of  New  Jersey. 

Arthur  S.  Glullano,  of  New  Jersey. 

Robert  E.  Goodenough,  of  Indiana. 

Henry  O.  Green.  Jr..  of  Arkansas. 

John  L.  Griffiths,  of  California. 

Howard  W.  Hardy,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Barbara  S.  Harvey,  of  F>ennsylvania. 

Harry  L.  Hughes,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Miss  Barbara  A.  Hutchison,  of  Delaware. 

Jerry  L.  Inman.  of  California. 

Anton  N.  Kasanof .  of  Florida. 

Sean  Kennedy  KeUy.  of  Nevada. 

Edward  J.  Kllleen.  of  California. 

Franz  E.  Krell.  of  Illinois. 

Arthur  D.  Lefkowltz.  of  New  York. 

William  R.  Lenderklng.  Jr..  of  Connecticut. 

.Miss  Joann  Lewlnsohn.  of  Oklahoma. 

Prank  A  Magary.  of  California. 

Charles  M.  Magee,  of  Louisiana. 

Miss  Tana  M.  Mayland.  of  California. 

John  F.  McDonald,  of  Maine. 

James  D.  McHale,  of  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Gabriella  E.  Metcalf.  of  the  District 
of  C-olumbia. 

Daniel  L.  Miller,  of  California 

Gordon  W.  Murchie.  of  California. 

Edgar  E.  Noel,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Michael  T.  F.  Plstor.  of  Arizona. 

Eugene  Frederick  Quinn,  of  Pennsylvania. 

J  Thomas  Rimer  III.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ismael  Rivera,  of  Maryland. 

Miss  Elizabeth  K.  Rousseau,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Robert  R.  Ruggiero,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Philip  W.  Shepherdson.  of  Illinois. 

Christopher  L.  Sholes.  of  New  Jersey. 

Edward  J.  Slack,  of  South  Dakota. 

Miss  Dorothy  M.  Slak,  of  Ohio. 

James  F.  Smith,  of  Ohio. 

Peter  N.  Synodls,  of  California. 

Miss  Margaret  V.  Taylor,  of  California. 

Jaroslav  J.  Verner.  of  Minnesota. 

Nicholas  Volk.  Jr..  of  New  Jersey. 

Robert  E.  Zimmerman,  of  Illinois. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  6,  vice  consuls  of  career,  and  sec- 
retaries in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America : 

Dlno  J.  Caterini.  of  Ohio. 

Allan  B.  Croghan.  of  California. 

Neal  T.  Donnelly,  of  New  York. 

Edward  A.  Elly.  of  Michigan. 

Lawrence  B.  Flood,  of  California. 

CM.  Fry.  of  Missouri. 

Jack  Golden,  of  Georgia. 

Thompson  A.  Grunwald.  of  California. 

Thomas  J.  Gunning,  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Helen  S.  Hanson,  of  California. 

Peter  J.  Hickman,  of  Texas. 

Talbott  W.  Huey.  of  Maryland. 


Robert  E.  Knopes.  of  Wisconsin. 

Bruce  R.  Koch,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  P.  KrlU,  of  Pennsylvania. 

David  J.  Levin,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Donald  E.  Mathes.  of  Missouri. 

John  R.  McLean,  of  Michigan. 

Merrill  S.  Miller,  of  Virginia. 

James  L.  Morad.  of  California. 

Howard  G.  Neuberg,  of  California. 

Edward  T.  Penney,  of  Illinois. 

Charles  R.  Ralsner.  of  Florida. 

Donald  E.  Reilly,  of  California. 

John  P.  Rltchotte,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Sanders  F.  Rosenblum.  of  Michigan. 

Robert  H.  Ruffner,  of  Michigan. 

Henry  B.  Ryan,  of  Illinois. 

James  H.  Sease,  of  Michigan. 

Miss  Barbara  M.  Shelby,  of  New  Jersey. 

John  E.  Slavick.  of  Ohio. 

Robert  8.  Snow,  of  California. 

Prank  F.  Starbuck,  of  Florida. 

William  Stephens,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Conrad  Stolzenbach.  of  Ohio. 

V.  Jordan  Tanner,  of  Utah. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Tellch.  of  California. 

Jeremy  W.  Tryon.  of  Massachusetts. 

Alfred  J.  Waddell,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  following-named  persons  to  the  offices 
indicated,  pursuant  to  section  516  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended : 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
or  class  7.  vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secre- 
taries in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Barry  E.  Ballow,  of  California. 

Robert  K.  Baron,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Louis  A.  Barraza.  of  California. 

Donald  S.  Birn,  of  New  York. 

Richard  Blrn.  of  New  York. 

Richard  A.  Boardman,  of  New  York. 

John  T.  Burns,  of  Florida. 

TTiomas  A.  Calhoun,  of  California. 

James  B.  Carroll,  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Ruth  Marie  Connolly,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Miss  Eleanor  M.  De  Selms,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Miss  Joan  L.  Dickie,  of  New  York. 

Warren  J.  Dunn,  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Joan  R.  Edmonds,  of  California. 

Philip  W.  Ernst,  of  Minnesota. 

Thomas  E.  Flnnerty.  of  Michigan. 

Joel  Anthony  Flschman.  of  Massachusetts 

Eli  Flam,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  S.  Fletcher,  of  California. 

Edward  D.  Franco,  of  Colorado. 

John  D.  Garner,  of  Oklahoma. 

Robert  K.  Gels,  of  Texas. 

Paul  L.  Good,  of  Oregon. 

John  J.  Harrigan,  of  Illinois 

Donald  W.  Hauger,  of  Florida. 

Miss  Corinne  A.  Heditsian,  of  New  York. 

Raburn  L.  Rowland,  of  Ohio. 

Miss  Suzanne  Hutchison,  of  Ohio. 

Miss  Mary  Roberta  Jones,  of  Montana. 

John  M.  Keller,  of  Minnesota. 

David  Kuryk.  of  New  Jersey. 

Jerry  E.  Kyle,  of  California." 


Robert  R.  LaGamma,  of  New  York. 

Alfred  A.  Laun  in.  of  Wisconsin. 

Leon  Lederer  II,  of  Virginia. 

John  R.  Lepperd,  of  Virginia. 

Malcolm  A.  McConnell,  of  Wisconsin. 

Jerome  K.  McDonough,  of  Massachusetts. 

John  H.  Melton,  of  Montana. 

Robert  S,  Meyers,  of  California. 

Miss  Christine  Morrlssette,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Peter  Cary  Muncle,  of  Maryland. 

J.  Richard  Overturf .  of  California. 

Cecil  E,  Pollard,  of  California. 

Douglas  R.  Price,  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Jeanne  M.  Pryor,  of  Arizona. 

Harold  F.  Radday,  of  California. 

Miss  Karla  Reed,  of  New  York. 

John  M.  Reld.  of  Virginia. 

Peter  J.  Reuss.  of  Florida. 

Joel  W.  Rochow.  of  IllinoU. 

Michael  A.  Rockland,  of  New  York. 

A.  Rexford  Rorex,  of  Florida. 

Michael  G.  Roskln.  of  California. 

Richard  P.  Ross,  of  Florida. 

William  A.  Rugh,  of  New  York. 

Michael  D.  Schneider,  of  New  Jersey 

Arnold  J,  Silverman,  of  California. 

Leon  M.  8,  Slawecki.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Christopher  Snow,  of  Utah. 

Jon  W.  Stewart,  of  Arizona. 

Wesley  D.  Stewart,  of  Ohio. 

William  P.  Thompson,  of  Minnesota. 

Franklin  J,  Tonlni,  of  Florida. 

Stewart  A.  Toy,  of  California. 

Daniel  L.  Traub,  of  California. 

David  M.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts 

Kenneth  C.  Wimmel.  of  Ohio. 

Peter  C.  Wolcott,  of  New  York, 

Robert  J.  Woznlak.  of  Michigan. 

William  M.  Zavls.  of  Illinois. 

Jan  R.  Zehner.  of  Ohio. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  8.  vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secre- 
taries in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Thomas  Hardy  Crawford,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Alan  L.  Gilbert,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Charles  R.  Gostlin.  of  Ohio. 

Miss  Mary  Anne  Hammons,  of  Tennessee. 

John  F.  Kordek.  of  IlIlnolB 

Miss  Jean  Elizabeth  Mammen,  of  New  York. 

Kent  D  Obee,  of  Idaho. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Proctor,  of  Massachusetts. 

Peter  L.  Quasius.  of  Wisconsin. 

Miss  Edith  E,  Russo,  of  Maryland. 

Richard  W.  Schmidt,  of  Massachusetts. 

Richard  C.  Schoonover.  of  California. 

William  Merrell  Stott,  of  New  York. 

John  E.  Stuckey,  Jr.,  of  Kansas. 

Miss  Laurelane  E.  Vincent,  of  Oregon. 

James  L.  Meyer,  of  California,  for  reap- 
pointment as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of 
class  6.  a  vice  consul  of  career,  and  a  secretary 
In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  pursuant  to  section  520(a)  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 
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Senator  Muskie  Urges  Citizen  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  January  14,  1966 

Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  Presidents 
In  a  free  society,  there  is  really  no  way  to 
•chieve  a  more   beautiful   environment  un- 


less each   individual  citizen  makes  national 
beautification   his   personal   responsibility. 

Senator  Edmund  Muskie,  who  spoke 
those  words,  has  himself  practiced  what 
he  preaches.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion, he  has  led  the  way  to  enactment  of 
legislation  to  control  the  poisoning  of  air 
and  water,  and  he  has  pointed  toward 
further  progress  by  emphasizing  inter- 
governmental cooperation  and  citizen 
participation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  interview  with  Senator  Mus- 


kie entitled  "This  Must  Be  a  Citizen  Ac- 
tion Program,"  appearing  in  the  General 
Electric  Forum  for  October-December,  be 
printed  at  tiiis  point  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

This  Must  Be  a  CmzEN  Action  Procbam — 
An  iNTiaviiw  Wfth  Senator  EDMtrND  S. 
Muskie,  Chairman,  Senate  Sttbcomjuittte 

ON  Aih  and  Water  Pollution 
Question,  To   be   truly    effective,    any   na- 
tional   program    must    ultimately    have    the 
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■upport  and  understanding  of  the  Individual 
citizen.  In  your  view,  why  Is  a  program  of 
natural  beautlflcatlon  Important  to  the 
American  people?  What  are  some  of  the 
problems  we  face  In  tbla  area? 

Tbfl  preaervatton  of  Amerlca'B  natural 
beauty  really  bolls  down  to  proper  resource 
development  and  use.  And  within  this  sub- 
ject there  are  no  more  pressing  Issues  today 
than  the  twin  problems  of  air  and  water 
pollution. 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  the  demand  of  con- 
servationists for  water  pollution  abatement 
was  greeted  with  the  remark:  "What  do  you 
want,  payrolls  or  pickerel?"  The  answer,  of 
course,  was  and  Is:  "Both."  We  need  Eunple 
supplies  of  high  quality  water  for  life,  health, 
recreation,  and  Industty.  And,  fortunately. 
more  and  more  of  our  citizens  recognize  It. 

The  major  dlSlculty  Is  that  air  and  water 
are  limited  resources.  We  have  only  so  much 
of  each,  and  we  must  find  ways  of  reducing 
the  pollution  If  we  are  to  survive. 

When  our  Nation  was  founded,  the  abun- 
dant supplies  of  clean  water  seemed  limitless. 
They  became  our  highways,  sources  of  power 
and  Irrigation,  and  refuge  for  fish  and  wild- 
life. Unfortunately,  the  waterways  also  be- 
came an  easy  place  to  diunp  waste  products, 
without  thought  to  the  consequences  to 
future  generations. 

On  a  national  scale  the  problem  of  water 
resources  today  has  grown  into  one  of  major 
dimension.  Every  day  we  make  more  de- 
mands on  our  water  supplies — for  industrial. 
agricultural,  personal,  and  recreational  uses. 

Within  Just  16  years,  our  requirements  for 
water  In  the  United  States  will  outstrip  sup- 
plies by  at  least  86  billion  gallons  pw  day. 
By  the  year  3000,  the  daily  demand  is  ex- 
pected to  be  350  billion  gallons  greater  than 
the  supply.  ThU  means  that  we  must  ac- 
celerate our  eSorta  to  clean  up  fouled  waters 
and  to  reuse  water  wherever  possible,  not 
only  for  swimming  and  fishing,  but  for  drink- 
ing and  Industry  as  well. 

Under  these  clrcimastances,  making  sure 
that  enoxigb  water  Is  available  to  everyone, 
everywhere,  at  all  times  will  tax  our  technical 
skills,  our  ingenuity,  and  our  capital  re- 
sources, both  public  and  private.  There  is. 
unfortunately,  no  cheap  and  easy  solution 
to  tbe  problem  of  water  pollution  control  and 
abatement. 

DfOUSTBT  DXPKNDS  ON  qTTALITT  WATXR 

There  Is  a  very  cloae  relationship  between 
water  quality  and  Indvistrlal  development. 
In  fact,  water  quality  Is  at  the  heart  of  this 
Nation's  future  eoonomlc  growth.  Industry 
cannot  flourish  without  quality  water,  and 
some  cannot  even  exist  without  It. 

In  an  economically  distressed  area  In 
ICalne,  for  example,  a  cannery  was  nearly 
farced  to  cancel  plans  for  a  new  plant  be- 
caun  no  oxygen  was  left  In  the  stream  from 
which  the  cannery  was  to  draw  water  for  ita 
procflMlng.  The  problems  were  worked  out, 
but  this  la  a  good  example  of  how  one  eirea 
could  have  lost  300  Jobs  because  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  river. 

The  problem  la  not  limited,  by  the  way.  to 
surface  water  pollution.  There  are  slmllv 
examples  of  Industrial  location  decislona 
which  were  affected  one  way  or  another  by 
the  quality  of  underground  water  for  wells. 

On  the  eaat  coaat  of  the  United  States,  the 
severe  drought  conditions  which  have 
plaguad  aome  areas  for  as  much  as  4  years 
bava  Mrvad  to  make  everyone  more  aware 
than  ever  before  of  the  dlfBcult  problems  we 
have  In  oaanaglng  water  resources. 

Air  pollution  Is  also  becoming  an  economic 
problem  of  serious  proportions.  Its  effects 
on  health  have,  of  course,  been  well  docu- 
mented aod  publicised.    The  moat  distress- 


ing example  was  the  London  smog  of  1952, 
in  which  air  fjoUutlon  was  blamed  for  some 
4,000  deaths.  Many  respiratory  diseases  are 
being  linked  closely  to  air  pollution  by  health 
authorities. 

And  air  pollution  also  Is  responsible  for 
roughly  $11  billion  a  year  in  property  dam- 
age to  agriculture,  city  buildings  and  monu- 
ments, and  lndivldu;tl  homes. 

Question.  What  challenges  to  Govern- 
ment— at  all  le%-el& — are  posed  by  problems 
of  national  beautlflcatlon? 

Because  this  Is  a  national  problem,  there 
are  naturally  a  number  of  legislative  meas- 
ures which  have  been  enacted  by  Congre.">s  or 
which  will  be  voted  upon  in  the  near  future 

In  1963,  Congress  passed  the  Clean  .Mr  Act 
to  stimulate  the  national  effort  to  abate  and 
control  air  pollution  This  year  Congress 
amended  this  legislation  to  require  all  new 
automobile  engines  to  be  equipped  with 
devices  or  modified  to  co.itrol  engine  ex- 
hausts. Automobiles  are  the  single  largest 
source  of  air  pollution,  and  the  new  require- 
ments should  reduce  h.irmful  emission  from 
automobiles  by  up  to  80  percent 

The  amendments  also  accelerate  research 
on  the  whole  range  of  air  pollution  sources 
and  encourage  municipalities  to  reduce  air 
pollution  from  .^oUd  waste  disposal  facilities. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  has  been 
enacted  to  amend  the  basic  Water  Pollution 
Control  and  Abatement  Act.  which  was 
passed  in  1961.  The  Water  Quality  Act  pro- 
vides for  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health. 
Bducatlon.  and  Welfare  to  supervise  water 
pollution  control  activities.  It  also  makes 
possible  grants  for  additional  pollution  re- 
search and  development,  Increases  grants  for 
construction  of  municipal  sewage  treatment 
works,  and  authorizes  establishment  of  water 
quality  standards  on  Interstate  waterways. 

One  of  the  key  measures  in  the  President's 
natural  beauty  program  Is  the  Highway  Beau- 
tification  Act  which  was  passed  by  d.mgress 
this  fall.  This  legislation  authorizes  use  of 
Federal  funds  to  help  States  control  outdoor 
advertising  and  Junkyards  along  41.000  miles 
of  Interstate  highways  and  224  000  miles  of 
primary  roads. 

In  short,  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
substantial  role  to  play  In  research  In  encour- 
aging cooperative  programs,  stimulating  and 
supporting  Interstate.  State  and  local  pro- 
grams. In  encouraging  compliance  with  qual- 
ity standards,  and  in  enforcement  In  such 
areas  as  interstate  navigable  streams  where 
there  has  been  a  refusal  to  accept  public  re- 
sponsibility. 

INTXKGOVIRN  MENTAL    COOPERATION    NEEDED 

However,  one  of  the  most  important  chal- 
lenges to  government,  in  general,  is  to  im- 
prove the  coordination  between  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  units  Much  of 
the  beautlflcatlon  effort  is  tied  closely  to 
governmental  problems  of  metropolitan 
areas,  where  more  than  two-thirds  of  our  cit- 
izens now  live. 

In  most  of  these  areas,  there  Is  a  great  prob- 
lem of  ntmierous.  overlapping,  and  compet- 
ing jurisdictions  of  local  government  The 
average  number  of  Independent  units  of  gov- 
ernment per  metropolitan  area  is  87  There 
are  1,060  in  the  Chicago  area,  and  1,400  in  the 
greater  New  York  region. 

The  State  government  also  bears  a  respon- 
sibility for  strengthening  the  basis  of  re- 
gional cooperation.  Some  States  have  react- 
ed to  this  problem  in  a  positive,  forward- 
looking  fashion,  but  many  others  have  large- 
ly ignored  It. 

Question.  How  confident  are  you  that  the 
American  public  can  be  suSlclenUy  aroused 


to   make    national   and    local    beautlflcatlon 
programs  work  effectively? 

I  think  a  great  deal  can  be  accomplished. 
We  obviously  need  public  support — for  the 
same  reason  that  we  need  such  support  for 
any  legislative  program.  But  outside  the 
field  of  legislation,  we  mu£t  have  public  sup- 
port because  beautlflcatlon  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  each  citizen.  Unless  the  individual 
accepts  that  responsibility  in  his  dally  life. 
we  cannot  possibly  achieve  a  more  beautiful 
environment. 

Support  comes  easier  for  programs  which 
are  related  to  health  or  economics,  such  as 
alx  and  water  pollution  control.  I  think  the 
public  is  well  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  this 
situation. 

But  In  the  case  of  other  beautlflcatlon,  the 
health  and  economic  Issues  are  not  as  clear- 
cut.  Billboard  legislation,  for  example,  in- 
volves cross  currents  of  various  benefi':s  and 
disadvantages.  Many  motorists  value  highly 
the  Information  on  fuel.  food,  and  lodgings 
which  they  read  on  billboards.  Others  say 
they  want  the  scenic  beauty  unblemished  by 
man-made  structures.  So  we  must  balance 
the  many  interests  of  the  casual  motorists, 
the  small  businessmen,  and  the  conserva- 
tionists to  work  out  practical  compromises. 

It  may  be  that  In  the  future,  health  and 
economic  reasons  for  beautlflcatlon  efforts 
will  be  secondary.  The  quality  of  the  life 
we  lead  may  itself  become  the  strongest  mo- 
tivating force  for  natural  beauty  programs. 

Question.  What  are  some  of  the  gains 
which  can  be  made  in  the  next  10  years  in 
p>oUutlon  control  and  other  beautlflcatlon 
efforts? 

We  are  making  a  good  start  in  the  control 
of  air  pollution  through  legislation  passed 
this  year  which  requires  exhaust  control  on 
all  cars  beginning  with  the  1968  models.  Of 
course,  even  if  70  to  80  percent  of  the  hydro- 
carbons and  carbon  monoxide  that  an  auto 
discharges  into  the  air  is  reduced,  there  Is 
still  not  likely  to  be  any  visible  change  In 
the  atmosphere  of  our  cities  by  1975.  There 
will  simply  be  so  many  more  cars  by  then 
that  the  gains  will  be  offset  by  the  sheer 
numbers  of  vehicles.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  do  not  achieve  slgnlflcant  exhaust  con- 
trol, I  do  not  like  to  think  what  our  urban 
atmosphere  will  be  like  10  years  from  new. 

In  the  case  of  water  pollution,  over  the 
next  10  years  we  ought  to  be  able  to  achieve 
very  dramatic  gains  in  the  appearance  and 
quality  of  our  rivers  and  waterways.  It 
doesn't  take  long  for  streams  to  cleanse  them- 
selves, if  there  is  a  fast  enough  current 
flow,  once  the  pollutants  cease  to  enter  them. 
This  is  going  to  mean  a  massive  investment 
by  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  In 
order  to  build  the  great  numbers  of  sewage 
treatment  plants  needed. 

Certainly,  if  we  succeed  in  effectively  con- 
trolling outdoor  advertising  on  our  streets 
and  highways,  there  can  be  a  dramatic  Im- 
provement over  a  10-year  period.  Tree  and 
flower  planting,  various  forms  of  landscaping, 
can  produce  dramatic  changes  in  very  short 
times,  as  already  can  be  noted  here  In  tb» 
Washington  area. 

But  whatever  beautlflcatlon  is  accotD- 
plished  cannot  come  by  law  or  force  froif 
above.  This  must  be  a  dtlzen  action  pro 
gram.  If  each  Individual  would  take  it  upon 
himself  to  conduct  a  one-man  crusade  against 
litter  and  dirt,  that  alone  would  bring  a 
startling  change  In  the  appearance  of  our 
cities — not  In  10  years,  but  in  1  year. 

In  a  free  society,  there  la  really  no  way 
to  achieve  a  more  beautiful  environment  un- 
less each  Individual  citizen  makes  national 
beautlflcatlon  his  personal  responsibility. 


January  17,  1966 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  17, 1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DX).,  chose  this  verse  of  Scripture:  St. 
Matthew  28:  20:  Lo.  I  am  with  you  al- 
way,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 

Almighty  God,  in  whose  presence  is 
our  peace  and  whose  mind  Is  far  wiser 
than  our  own,  inspire  us  with  that  faith, 
which  looks  beyond  the  shadows  and 
darkness  of  these  days. 

Help  us  to  understand  how  sacred  and 
wonderful  it  is  to  worship  Thee  and  work 
with  Thee  to  build  Thy  kingdom  and  to 
be  brought  home  from  a  strange  and  far 
country  to  our  better  and  nobler  selves. 

Lift  us  from  our  troubled  lower  nature 
to  those  heights  whence  cometh  the 
strength  and  joy  of  new  visions  and 
hopes. 

Give  us  calm  and  courageous  hearts 
and  may  we  always  walk  without  fear, 
knowing  that  we  never  are  unattended, 
for  in  Thy  fellowship  our  every  step  is 
guided  and  every  duty  is  made  plain. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen, 
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THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  January  13,  1966,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  resolution 
as  follows : 

S.  Res.  176 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  Herbert  C.  Bonner,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
aUves  and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn  until  Monday  next. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  125.  Joint  resolution  extending 
tne  date  for  transmission  of  the  economic 
report. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

T^ere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
which  Is  investigating  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  an  article  by 
Louis  Harris  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning.  Mr. 
Harris  pointed  out  that,  in  a  poll  which 
he  conducted,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  by  a  margin  of  7  to  1  view  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  as  a  harmful  influence.  The 
poll  also  shows  that  the  people  of  the 
South  by  a  margin  of  3  to  1  disapprove 
of  the  Klan. 

We  on  the  committee  consider  the 
findings  of  this  poll  to  be  an  unqualified 
indication  of  the  people's  approval  of 
our  investigation  and  of  the  remedial 
legislation  which  will  ensue.  Our  com- 
mittee has  compiled  a  mass  of  evidence 
indicting  the  Klan  and  its  organizers. 
We  have  exposed  their  habits  of  violence 
and  unlawful  conspiracy,  as  well  as  the 
way  their  leaders  have  hoodwinked  and 
defrauded  the  rank  and  file  members. 

I  am  sure  that  the  majority  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  likewise  support  our 
Investigation.  We  are  bringing  the  ba- 
sic facts  and  evidence  to  the  American 
people  with  the  belief  that  destroying 
the  secrecy  that  has  always  been  the 
Klan's  main  bulwark  of  strength  will 
cause  its  ultimate  downfall. 

The  above-mentioned  article  follows: 

The  Harris  StmvET — Klan  Viewed  Harmfui, 

Influence   in   U.S.   Life   by   Margin   or   7 

TO     1 

(By  Louis  Harris) 
By  a  7-to-l  margin,  the  people  of  the 
United  Stales  regard  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  as 
a  harmful  influence  in  our  national  life. 
White  soatherners  go  along  by  a  3-to-l  ratio 
with  that  general  view  of  the  Klan. 

The  Klan  is  seen  as  an  extremist,  revolu- 
tionary organization  whose  principal  design 
Is  to  stir  up  trouble  for  Negroes  and  other 
minority  groups.  When  asked  the  type  of 
people  from  which  the  KKK  draws  its  sup- 
port, the  public  chooses  such  labels  as  "ter- 
rorists," "sick  people,"  "poor  white  Uash  " 
and  "Communists."  A  majority  of  Negroes, 
however,  tends  to  lump  the  Klan  and  white 
southerners  together,  despite  evidence  to  the 
contrary. 

Rarely  has  a  home-grown  cwganlzatlon 
been  so  widely  denounced  and  rejected  as 
the  Klan  is  today. 

A  carefully  drawn  cross  section  of  adults 
was  asked: 

"Do  you  feel  the  KKK  (Ku  Klux  Klan) 
does  more  good  than  harm  in  America,  more 
harm  than  good  or  doesn't  it  matter  much 
one  way  or  the  other?" 

More   harm  or  more  good? 
[In  percentl 


tlons,  sometimes  attended  by  thousands.  In 
order  to  determine  the  Impact  of  this  show 
of  strength,  the  Harris  Survey  asked  two 
questions: 

"Here  is  a  list  of  words.  Which  two  or 
three  do  you  think  best  describe  the  kind  of 
people  who  support  the  KKK?" 

"Now.  from  the  same  list,  which  two  or 
three  words  do  you  feel  best  describe  the 
people  who  are  most  against  the  KKK?  ' 

Who  supports  the  KKK? 

lln  jiercent] 


Nation 

South 

Negroes 

Terrorists.  .. 

48                31 
41                 34 
31                 28 
29                "^ 

64 
65 

43 
43 
42 
88 

M 
8 
b 

1 
1 
8 

Whll*  southerners 

Sick  i>eople.. 

Communisti!. .  .  . 

Poor  while  trash I 

Bad  people 

23 

18 

16 

6 

4 
4 
2 

2^ 
■  21 

11 

28 

Bigots. ._ 

R«l-blooded  Ampricana 
Patriots 

Good  t)eople 

Neto-ocs 

None  or  not  sure 

14 

Who  opposes  the  KKK? 

[Id  percent] 


Red-blooded  Ameri 

cans 

Good  [«ople 

Negroes 

Patriots 

White  southerners.. 

Communists 

Sick  people 

Poor  white  trash 

Bad  people 

Tar  oris  ts 

Bigots 

None  at  not  sure... 


Nation   I    South 


50 

■SO 

48 

37 

S 

4 

2 

2 

2 

I 

1 

IS 


3.1 

39 

48 

21 

8 

10 

3 

2 

4 

3 


28 


Negroes 


S2 
70 
74 
36 
3 
2 
8 
& 
2 
1 
4 
9 


(Percentages  add  to  more  than  100  be- 
cause people  named  more  than  one  descrip- 
tive word.) 

In  the  South  the  survey  reveals  a  broad 
consensus  in  opposition  to  the  Klan  and  In 
favor  of  those  who  openly  question  its  pur- 
poses. Doubt  and  confusion  run  highest 
tberfi — 1  In  4  southerners  is  loath  to  commit 
himself  on  the  issue.  But  the  slgnlflcant 
fact  Is  that  the  KKK  Is  now  on  the  defensive 
there  as  well  as  elsewhere. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  KU  KLUX 
KLAN 
Mr.  POOL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 


Nation.. 

East 

Midwest. 
South... 
West 


More 

More 

( 

good 

harm 

Docs  not 

than 

than 

matter 

harm 

good 

11 

— 

12 

8 

83 

9 

11 

80 

9 

1« 

63 

81 

10 

83 

During  recent  months,  Klan  members  have 
conducted  a  number  of  public  demonstra- 


THE  MOST  POPULAR  CONGRESS  IN 
MODERN  TIMES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  the  Harris  poll. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
you  have  all  heard  some  of  the  remarks 
made  by  the  critics  of  the  89th  Congress 
They  have  referred  to  it  as  the  "me  too" 
Congress,  the  "rubberstamp  Congress  " 
the  "subservient"  Congress. 

Probably  no  better  and  certainly  no 
more  effective  answer  to  this  carping 
could  be  furnished  than  the  results  of 
the  Harris  poll  published  a  few  days  ago. 

In  sum,  the  Harris  poll  indicates  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  American  pub- 
lic does  not  share  this  view  of  the  critics. 

In  the  words  of  the  poll : 
When   Congress  reconvenes   this  week.  It 
will  be  riding  the  crest  of  the  highest  public 
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approval  registered  In  modem  times.  Fully 
71  percent  of  tlie  American  electorate  gives 
a  favorable  rating  to  tbe  Job  done  by  Con- 
gress in  1966. 

I  Include  the  Harris  poll  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  in  order  that  Mem- 
bers who  may  not  have  seen  it  may  know 
the  evaluation  of  their  work  by  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  I  feel  that 
the  tremendous  expression  of  confidence 
given  this  Congress  is  due  to  one  fact. 
This  Congress  has  been  a  responsive  and 
a  responsible  Congress.  It  has  consid- 
ered the  problems  of  this  country  and  its 
pe<vle,  and  it  has  acted  accordingly. 

Although  there  may  be  those  who  con- 
tinue to  think  this  is  a  "subservient" 
Congress,  I  hope  that  we  in  this  House 
will  nevertheless  continue  to  show  the 
same  compassionate  attribute  toward  the 
needs  of  the  people  in  such  a  manner 
that  we  will  continue  to  merit  their  sup- 
port and  compliance. 

Th«  Habkis  Sukvet 
(By  Louis  Harris) 
When  Congress  reconvenes  this  week.  It  will 
be  riding  the  crest  of  the  highest  public  ap- 
proval registered  In  modern  times.  Fully  71 
percent  of  the  American  electorate  gives  a 
favorable  rating  to  the  Job  done  by  Congress 
In  18«5.  This  compares  with  only  35  percent 
who  felt  this  way  2  years  ago,  shortly  after 
the  death  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  reason  for  the  Increase  Is  the  wlde- 
■pread  and  almost  uniform  praise  that  now 
abounds  in  the  country  for  the  legislative 
program  adopted  after  President  Johnson 
took  office.  Medical  care  for  the  aged,  con- 
tldersd  by  the  public  the  most  Important  to 
them  personally,  now  is  backed  by  82  percent. 
Federal  aid  to  education.  Judged  the  second 
most  important  piece  of  new  legislation.  Is 
supported  by  90  percent.  Cutting  excise 
taxes,  third  In  the  list  of  popular  priorities, 
la  looked  on  favorably  by  93  percent.  And 
the  voting  rights  bill,  ranked  No.  4  by  the 
public,  is  now  supported  by  96  percent. 

It  is  evident  that  many  of  last  year's  most 
controversial  measures  have  been  accepted 
and  even  become  popular.  This  is  the  case 
for  revision  of  the  Immigration  regulations. 
support  prices  and  payments  to  farmers  and 
the  antipoverty  program — all  of  which  were 
the  subject  of  vigorous  disagreement  and 
debate. 

In  fact.  Congress  has  Impressed  the  people 
so  much  that  it  Is  more  popular  than  the 
President — four  points  higher  than  the  Chief 
Executive's  last  recorded  positive  rating  of  67 
percent. 

A  car«fuUy  drawn  cross  section  of  the  pub- 
Uc  was  asked : 

"How  would  you  rate  the  Job  Congress  did 
this  past  year  in  1968 — exceUent,  pretty  good, 
only  fair,  or  poor?" 

Rating  of  Congress 


Regional  ratings  of  Congress 


Excellent 
to  pretty 

good 

Fair  to 
poor 

Ptrtent 
71 
M 
35 

Ptrtent 

29 

DMembcr  19M 

38 

D«oemb«r  1963 

65 

December 
1966 

December 
1964 

Sate  Cougrejis  positively: 

71 

54 

East                

79 
88 
86 

66 

ti9 

Midwest 

W, 

South       _       

49 

West          

fii 

In  1964,  the  South  was  still  smarting  over 
the  civil  rights  legislation  which  had  been  a 
major  issue  in  the  presidential  election.  A 
year  later,  the  South  Is  still  not  happy  about 
civil  rights  bills,  but  the  pulling  power  of 
other  legislation  apparently  has  rehabili- 
tated Congress  reput^atlon. 

The  public  was  also  asked : 

"Now  I  want  to  hand  you  a  list  of  bills 
passed  by  this  last  Congress.  For  each,  tell 
me  if  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  that  bill 
from  what  you  know  or  have  heard  of  it." 

Opinion  about  specific  legislation 


TlM  most  dramatic  gain  in  popularity  for 
Congress  was  recorded  in  the  South,  while 
Its  top  overall  rating  continues  to  be  in  the 
Bast. 


1 

Ap- 
prove 

Disap- 
prove 

V'oring  rights  for  N'cgroes ^ 

Perteni 
95 
92 
90 
89 
82 
79 
73 

70 

67 
62 

I'erctnt 

5 

in 

Col'epe  .sohoUrships ^»-,.^— — 

II 

18 

.'1 

-7 

immicratioii.  Vinsi-fl  on  Individual 
skill  rather  than  couritry  quota  — 

New  rrtlilnet  (K>»t.  »<•.  ret  iry  of  Urban 
.\(lLiirs.-                                      

Supports  and  payments  for  farmers... 

30 

S3 

■is 

Not  only  is  there  solid  endorsement  of  the 
major  bills  passed  by  Congress,  but  those 
with  the  highest  public  approval  also  tend 
to  be  considered  the  more  Important  to  voters 
personally.     The  cross  section  was  asked: 

"If  you  had  to  choose  one  bill,  which  one 
would  you  say  Is  most  important  to  you  per- 
sonally?" 

Most  Important  bill:  Percent 

Medical  care  for  the  aged 28 

Federal  aid  to  education 21 

Cutting  excise  taxes 18 

Voting  rights  for  Negroes 14 

The  antipoverty  program 8 

Immlgfratlon   revision 3 

College    scholarships 3 

Farm  program 2 

Department  of  Urban  Affairs 2 

Hlghvray  beauty 1 

The  widespread  public  approval  of  the  1965 
congressional  record  could  have  impor- 
tant Implications  for  the  1966  off-year  elec- 
tions. Despite  new-found  levels  of  confi- 
dence, however,  the  Democrats  cannot  count 
on  any  automatic  repeat  of  1964's  smashing 
victories  in  the  House  and  Senate.  Congres- 
sional political  prospects  for  1966  will  be  ex- 
plored in  tomorrow's  column. 


RENEWAL  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Eisk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  speech  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  John  Gardner. 

The    SPEIAKER.      Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
"  There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Fri- 
day, January  14,  1966,  I  was  privileged 
to  hear  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  John  W.  Gardner  deliver 
the  following  speech  at  the  civU  service 
anniversary  in  the  departmental  audi- 
torium in  Washington,  D.C.  Tor  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  could  not 
be  present,  and  others  in  Government 
service,  I  feel  Secretary  Gardner's  re- 
marks should  have  broader  publication. 
His  speech  follows: 

Renewal  of  the  Government  Service 
(By  John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare) 
We  are  here  to  commemorate  an  Important 
beginning  and  to  honor  a  fine  tradition. 
The  civil  service  is  one  of  our  noblest  social 
institutions  and  I  am  proud  to  have  a  part 
in   this   tribute  to  it. 

But  I  have  learned  from  long  experience 
that  it  Is  not  really  necessary  to  congratu- 
late Institutions.  They  have  built-in  mech- 
anisms for  self -congratulation  that  are  mar- 
velously  effective.  Having  participated  Inti- 
mately in  the  life  of  Government  agencies, 
the  military  services,  business  firms,  and 
universities,  I  feel  that  I  can  make  that  gen- 
eralization on  the  basis  of  fairly  comprehen- 
sive  experience. 

So  I  am  going  to  honor  the  civil  service  by 
talking  about  the  goals  ahead  rather  than 
the  laurels  already  won. 

First  let  me  clear  away  some  general  ques- 
tions. Is  the  Federal  Government  bureau- 
cratic? It  Is  indeed.  But  so  are  business 
firms,  colleges  and  universities,  the  military 
services.  State  and  local  governments,  and 
philanthropic  organizations. 

Is  the  Federal  Government  in  danger  of 
going  to  seed?  It  is  in  the  gravest  danger. 
But  so  are  all  other  organizations  large  and 
small. 

I  think  most  of  you  know  my  views  on  the 
decay  and  renewal  of  organizations. 

Briefly.  I  believe  that  most  human  orga- 
nizations that  fall  In  their  missions  or  fall 
short  of  their  goals  do  so  not  because  of 
stupidity,  not  because  of  faulty  doctrines,  but 
because  of  the  internal  decay  and  rtgldlflca- 
tlon  to  which  they  are  all  subject.  They  get 
stiff  in  the  Joints.  They  get  In  a  rut.  They 
go  to  seed. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  are  familiar  with 
my  diagnoels  of  what  brings  that  condition 
about.  So  I  am  going  to  limit  myself  today 
to  a  few  brief  comments  on  what  I  regard  as 
the  most  important  single  line  of  therapy  for 
moribund  organizations. 

Organizations  go  to  seed  when  the  people 
in  them  go  to  seed.  And  they  awaken  when 
the  people  awaken.  The  renewal  of  organiza- 
tloos  and  societies  starts  with  people.  And 
since  the  first  and  last  business  of  the  civil 
service  is  people,  this  seems  an  appropriate 
occasion  to  examine  the  problem. 

Specifically.  I  want  to  talk  about  what  the 
Federal  Government  does  to  develop  talent-- 
after  recruitment.  Recruitment  Itself  1» 
worthy  of  discussion,  and  there  Is  a  vastly 
better  Job  to  be  done  on  that  front,  but  that 
is  not  the  problem  that  interests  me  at  the 
moment. 

As  a  society,  we  are  pursuing  energetically, 
almoet  feverishly,  the  identification  and  nur- 
ture of  gifted  young  people  in  our  schools  and 
colleges.  In  contrast,  we  are  quite  haphazard 
about  the  provisions  for  their  continuing 
growth  after  formal  education  ceases.  Al- 
most all  organizations  in  our  society  today 
8U-e  competing  desperately  to  get  their  share 
of  the  flow  of  talent.  But  few  are  developing 
that  talent  properly  after  they  get  it. 

The  still  untapped  source  of  htmian  vi- 
tality, the  real  unmlned  reservoir  of  talent  U 
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In  those  people  already  recruited  and  there- 
after neglected. 

The  quickest  and  most  effective  road  to 
renewal  of  the  Federal  service  is  the  mining 
of  that  untapped  resource.  It  is  not  only 
a  means  of  tapping  unused  talent  and  oi)en- 
ing  up  new  stores  of  vitality,  it  is  a  solution 
to  the  old,  old  problem  of  developing  a  Gov- 
ernment service  th.it  Is  responsive — responsi- 
bly responsive — to  changing  top  leadership. 
Vital  people,  using  their  gifts  to  the  full,  are 
naturally  responsive.  People  who  have 
stopped  growing,  defeated  people,  people 
who  no  longer  have  confidence  In  the  use  of 
their  own  powers,  build  bastions  of  proce- 
dure between  themselves  and  any  vital 
leadership. 

Now  how  does  one  go  about  renewing  the 
people  In  the  Government  service — or  any- 
where else  for  that  matter?  There  are  many 
sources  of  renewal,  of  course.  One  is  the  un- 
invited crisis.  Wars  and  depressions  bring 
a  certain  amount  of  renewal,  though  the 
price  Is  far  higher  than  sensible  people  are 
willing  to  pay. 

Another  source  is  challenge  and  competi- 
tion, and  in  this  respect  our  Constitution 
has  buUt-ln  provisions  for  the  renewal  of 
elected  oflBclals.  But  appKjintlve  officials,  not 
facing  the  challenge  of  an  election,  are  de- 
nied that  stimulus. 

Another  source  of  renewal  is  rapid  growth. 
Very  rapid  expansion  of  an  agency  is  apt  to 
have  a  highly  stimulating  effect  upon  the 
people  within  it. 

Still  another  source  of  renewal  Is  the  sheer 
vitality  of  top  leadership.  I  think,  for  ex- 
ample, that  President  Johnson  has  been  as 
vigorous,  If  not  cyclonic,  a  force  for  renewal 
as  we  have  seen  In  this  Government. 

But  what  about  the  more  mundane  things 
that  good  Government  administrators  can  do 
to  renew  their  organizations?  What  about 
the  good  personnel  practices  and  procedures 
that  will  Insure  renewal?  I'm  going  to  give 
you  an  oversimplified  answer,  but  an  over- 
simplification based  on  having  observed  the 
pefsonnel  field  with  a  professional  eye  for  30 
years. 

I  am  going  to  assert  that  the  best  means  of 
inducing  growth,  developing  talent,  and  in- 
suring continued  \-itallty  in  the  Individual  Is 
change.  The  change  may  take  many  forms — 
a  change  of  troubles,  a  change  of  assignment, 
promotion,  living  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  moving  in  and  out  of  Government, 
sampling  the  different  worlds  that  make  up 
this  society,  serving  abroad,  serving  in  an 
organization  that  is  Itself  rapidly  changing. 

It  follows,  I  believe,  that  the  single  condi- 
tion that  would  contribute  most  to  greater 
vitality  In  the  Government  service  today  Is 
flexibility  of  reassignment.  In  his  state  of 
the  Union  message,  President  Johnson 
pledged  bold  leadership  to  bring  this  about. 

The  size  of  the  Federal  Establishment  and 
the  diversity  of  activities  it  encompasses  offer 
unexampled  opportunities  for  imaginative 
reassignment.  With  such  an  array  of  possi- 
bilities it  is  unforgivable  that  any  reasonably 
competent  Government  servant  should  suffer 
Ih  a  job  that  does  not  suit  his  talents. 

It  Is  unforgivable  that  any  Government 
servant  should  lack  the  stimulus  to  personal 
growth  that  comes  with  change.  The  In- 
dividual should  be  allowed  to  move  and  the 
agency  should  be  allowed  to  move  him  vrtth- 
out  damage  to  his  status  or  his  feelings. 

Free,  frequent,  and  fluid  movement  among 
all  the  agencies  of  Government  should  be  the 
accepted  rule.  The  ambitious  or  merely  rest- 
less young  person  who  wants  to  sample  sev- 
eral different  lines  of  work  should  not  be 
punished  or  penalized.  Restlessness  and  vl- 
»»ty  go  together.  And  especially  promising 
young  people  should  be  systematically  re- 
aligned through  several  agencies  to  Insure 
taelr  growth. 


cxn- 


Beyond  that  there  should  be  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  planned  movement  of  individ- 
uals between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  other  worlds  that  make  up  American 
life — the  world  of  business,  the  military,  the 
universities,  the  labor  unions,  agriculture, 
State  and  local  government.  I  have  moved 
in  several  of  these  worlds,  and  I  am  con- 
tinually shocked  at  their  mutual  Ignorance 
of  one  another.  That  ignorance  breeds  both 
complacency  and  paranoia.  Each  of  these 
worlds  imagines  that  it  is  uniquely  close  to 
the  moral  center  of  American  life,  and  be- 
lieves that  the  other  worlds  aren't  reaUy  quite 
to  be  trusted  with  the  American  future. 

Of  all  these  worlds,  the  Government  service 
has  the  least  excuse  for  being  provincial.  It 
should  have  the  capacity  to  understand  all 
of  the  other  segments  of  society.  Without 
that  understanding  It  will  not  be  able  to  serve 
them  effectively. 

I  would  also  favor  an  overseas  assignment 
early  in  the  career  of  those  young  Govern- 
ment people  who  seek  to  rise  to  the  top. 
We  have  gotten  past  the  day  when  only 
those  individuals  who  have  an  explicit  in- 
ternational interest  should  think  of  going 
overseas.  The  work  of  Government  at  home 
and  abroad  needs  the  breadth  of  perspective 
acquired  by  experience  overseas.  Such  ex- 
perience is  valuable  any  time  during  one's 
career,  but  the  earlier  it  comes  the  better. 
All  the  processes  of  refreshment  I've  men- 
tioned are  particularly  needed  in  the  case  of 
professional,  scientific,  technical,  and  schol- 
arly people.  Government  needs  such  people 
more  and  more.  But  it  will  neither  get 
them  nor  keep  them  if  it  doesn't  provide 
the  opportunities  for  further  growth  that 
they  value  so  highly. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  Government  to  lose 
out  in  the  competition  for  talent.  It  has 
a  built-in  advantage  over  every  other  em- 
ployer. The  cynics  would  deny  this  but  the 
truth  is  that  talented  people  are  attracted 
to  Government  because  it  gives  them  an 
opportunity  to  render  service  to  the  entire 
Nation.  They  come  with  the  highest  mo- 
tives. They  leave  when  their  purpose  is 
thwarted  or  when  they  begin  to  feel  trapped. 
Government  cannot  afford  to  be  Inhospi- 
table to  these  people. 

The  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this 
Nation  are  complex  and  dynamic.  They  are 
going  to  become  increasingly  so.  The  Con- 
gress has  Just  enacted  a  staggering  amount 
of  legislation  which  must  now  be  translated 
into  action.  It  would  be  hard  to  overstate 
either  the  magnitude  of  the  tasks  ahead  or 
their  Importance  to  the  Nation. 

President  Johnson  made  this  abundantly 
clear  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message  on 
Wednesday. 

Now,  let  me  ask  these  questions: 
Is  the  Federal  service  capable  of  meeting 
this  challenge?     Of  course,  but  to  do  so  it 
must  take  some  significant  steps  to  renew 
its  spirit  and  its  people. 

Is  renewal  compatible  vrtth  the  Federal 
merit  system?  It  most  certainly  is.  The 
merit  system,  now  in  its  83d  year,  represents 
a  great  advance  in  the  personnel  practices 
of  government.  We  are  not  about  to  rettim 
to  a  spoils  system. 

But  tenure  was  not  designed  to  trap  peo- 
ple, to  make  them  inert.  It  was  designed  to 
free  them  from  the  capriclousness  of  poll- 
tics.  They  need  both  the  protection  of  a 
career  system  and  opportunities  for  growth. 
We  can  preserve  all  the  great  traditions 
of  the  system  and  still  maintain  the  vitality 
that  is  BO  essential  in  this  rapidly  changing 
and  Infinitely  challenging  moment  of  his- 
tory. 

Recognizing  that  the  very  size  and  nature 
of  the  system  make  It  particularly  suscepti- 
ble to  stagnation,  we  can  make  special  ef- 
forts to  build  in  arrangements  for  renewal. 


Through  some  of  the  devices  I  have  men- 
tioned we  can  turn  the  concept  of  tenure 
Into  a  positive  asset  rather  than  a  deterrent 
to  the  full  use  of  our  talent. 

The  momentum  generated  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  flood  of  legislation  enacted  by 
the  Congress  have  given  us  unparalled  op- 
portunities to  create  new  patterns  of  work 
and  to  bring  new  strength  and  vitality  to 
the  career  service. 

I  am  optimistic  that  we  will  do  so.  and 
that  optimism  is  based  In  no  small  measure 
on  the  fact  that  one  of  the  boldest  inno- 
vators in  Government  today,  John  Macy,  Is 
also  Chairman  of  this  Commission. 

John  Macy  introduced  this  session  with 
some  kind  remarks  about  me  and  I  want 
to  end  It  with  a  tribute  to  him.  I  think  he 
Is  n  superb  example  of  the  best  that  the 
Federal  sen-Ice  can  produce,  and  I  am  proud 
to  have  shared  this  platform  with  him. 
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JOHN  CHAMBERLAIN'S  BAFFLING 
COLUMN  ON  FARM  LABOR 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  comment  on  John  Chamber- 
lain's baffling  column  on  farm  labor 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  January  8,  1966. 

I  am  sure  that  this  column  was  well 
intentioned  but  It  distorts  the  facts  and 
shows  a  lack  of  homework  by  the  author. 

While  wrongly  implying  we  cannot  get 
by  without  the  mass  importation  of  for- 
eign farmworkers,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
misses  one  of  the  most  salient  points 
about  California  agriculture  In  1965: 

It  was  a  banner  year — a  year  in  which 
the  State's  farm  Income  hit  an  alltlme 
high  of  $3.7  billion,  2  percent  higher 
than  the  previous  record  of  1964. 

And  It  was,  as  I  have  asserted  on  other 
occasions,  a  highly  successful  year  in 
agriculture  in  ray  State  for  all  con- 
cerned— grower,  consumer,  and  domestic 
farmworker. 

I  believe  that  he  makes  a  terribly  un- 
just indictment  of  Americans  who  choose 
to  toll  in  the  fields,  orchards,  and  groves 
for  a  living  by  saying: 

The  fact  is  that  American  citizens  do  not 
like  to  pick  lemons  and  apples  or  har\-est  let- 
tuce, no  matter  what  the  financial  Induce- 
ment. 

The  record  shows  he  is  dead  wTong  on 
this  score. 

In  1965.  Americans  worked  In  vastly 
Increased  numbers,  in  the  harvest  of 
lemons,  apples,  lettuce,  and  the  full  range 
of  agricultural  commodities  that  for- 
merly used  foreign  abor. 

In  California  alone,  domestic  farm  em- 
ployment was  up  about  20,000  Isist  sum- 
mer and  fall  over  the  same  time  a  year 
ago. 

As  a  result,  domestic  workers  ac- 
counted for  97.3  percent  of  the  man- 
years  of  labor  in  California's  seasonal 
hired  farm  emploj-ment  In  1965,  com- 
pared to  only  2.7  percent  for  contract 
foreign  labor. 
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The  Importance  of  this  data  Is  that.  In 
the  years  1959-64.  domestic  labor  aver- 
aged just  73.7  percent  of  total  seasonal 
man-years,  while  foreign  labor  totaled 
29.3  percent. 

That  la  quite  an  improvement  for  do- 
mestic workers:  yet  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
column  attempts  to  discount  this  by  im- 
plying that  Mexican  immigrants — so- 
called  green-card  workers — accounted 
for  a  large  share  of  this  Increase  in  do- 
mestio  employment.  _ 

This  simply  Is  not  true.  Between  Jan- 
xiary  1  and  October  of  1965,  only  56  Mexi- 
can green-card  workers  were  approved 
for  admission  into  this  country  for  agri- 
culture. And,  since  July  1963.  only  7,755 
green-card  holders  have  been  authorized 
for  agrlculttire.  It  Is  interesting  to  note, 
I  believe,  that,  on  January  11,  1966,  there 
were  16.609  green-card  holders  in  Cali- 
fornia— only  10,464  In  agriculture. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  workers 
have  been  entering  the  country  from 
Mexico  for  many  years  and  have  Indeed 
been  counted  as  part  of  our  domestic 
labor  force.  Green-carders  have  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  American  citi- 
Eens  except  the  right  to  vote  or  hold  elec- 
tive office. 

The  column  also  mentions  wetbacks — 
Mexican  nationals  who  enter  the  country 
Illegally — as  a  sizable  factor  in  computa- 
tions of  domestic  employment.  In  1965, 
31.162  wetbacks  were  apprehended  by 
American  officials.  This  is  nearly  16.000 
more  than  the  number  caught  in  1964. 

If  there  are.  as  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
column  alleges,  large  numbers  of  these 
Illegal  entrants  from  Mexico  working  on 
U-8.  farms.  I  think  there  is  either  a  need 
for  tighter  enforcement  or  possibly  for 
new  legislation  which  would  make  it  un- 
lawful for  an  employer,  agricultural  or 
otherwise,  to  hire  such  a  person.  It  Is 
QUlte  feasible  to  determine  if  a  person  is 
an  American  citizen  or  if  he  has  entered 
the  country  legally.  A  simple  check  at 
the  time  of  hiring  can  determine  this. 

I  certainly  would  be  more  than  happy 
to  explore  the  needs  for  legislation  along 
these  lines  If  It  Is  found  that  persons 
mterlng  America  Illegally  are  being 
employed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  column  implies,  and 
•gain  erroneously,  that  the  end  of  the 
maM  Importation  of  braceros  has  led  to, 
first,  serious  crop  losses;  second,  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  vegetables  going  un- 
planted;  third,  an  exodus  of  many  farm- 
ers to  Mexico:  and  fourth,  an  increase  in 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  farm 
products. 

None  of  these  charges  is  based  on  fact. 
Let  us  examine  them  one  by  one. 

Crop  losses:  In  California,  there  were 
no  serious  crop  losses  due  to  labor  short- 
ages. Some  losses  resiilting  from  labor 
shortages  occurred  in  strawberries  and 
asparagus,  but  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  extremely  low  wages  were  paid  In 
both  of  these  crops  and  growers  stub- 
bornly refused  to  increase  piece  rates  to 
a  reasonable  level.  Makeup  pay  was  re- 
quired In  both  crops  to  bring  wages  to 
the  $1.40-an-hour  guarantee  level.  Nev- 
ertheless, strawberry  and  asparagus 
growers  both  grossed  more  Income  in 
1965  than  the  1959-64  average. 


Unplanted  acreage :  Acreage  was  down 
in  some  crops  in  1965,  but,  significantly, 
California  farm  production  hit  37.3  mil- 
lion tons  last  year — jiast  2  percent  below 
the  record  38.2  million  tons  in  1964  and 
an  Impressive  10  percent  above  the  1959- 
63  average.  F\irthennore,  the  California 
Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that 
the  principal  crops  harvested  in  1965  to- 
taled 8  million  acres.  11,000  more  than 
in  1964. 

It  now  appears  that  a  majority  of 
growers  in  California  view  the  future 
with  considerable  optimism.  In  Amer- 
ica's leading  agricultural  county.  Fresno 
County,  growers  are  reducing  cotton 
acreage  to  increase  their  lettuce  and  to- 
mato acreage,  two  crops  which  growers 
had  previously  insisted  required  bra- 
ceros. It  is  reported  by  the  Federal  Farm 
Labor  Service  that: 

First.  Fresno  County's  spring  lettuce 
will  increase  from  700  to  4,000  acres. 

Second.  The  Mendota  area's  1.700 
acres  of  fall  lettuce  will  increase  to  6,000 
acres. 

Third.  Cannery  tomato  acreage  in  the 
Mendota-Firebaugh-Huron  area  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  from  approximately  3.000 
acres  in  1965  to  between  15,000  and 
20,000  acres  in  1966. 

Exodus  to  Mexico:  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  reports  little  move- 
ment of  American  farmers  to  Mexico 
other  than  members  of  religious  groups 
who  have  immigrated  to  that  coimtry  to 
become  citizens.  The  Agriculture  De- 
partment pointed  out  that  some  Amer- 
ican capital  has  moved  to  Mexico  in  the 
past  couple  of  years  for  processing  and 
freezing  plants  but  there  are  no  facts 
linking  this  movement  with  termination 
of  Public  Law  78  on  December  31,  1964. 

Price  increases:  Both  the  retaU  and 
wholesale  prices  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables have  remained  generally  steady 
in  1965.  In  November,  the  consumer 
price  index  revealed  that  prices  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  were  2.7  percent 
lower  than  a  year  earlier.  In  October, 
they  were  3.9  percent  lower,  in  Septem- 
ber, 3.8  percent  lower  and  in  August  1.5 
percent  lower  than  in  1964.  As  for 
wholesale  prices,  the  latest  data  shows 
that  prices  of  fresh  and  dried  fruits  and 
vegetables  were  12  percent  lower  in 
November  than  in  1964  and  5  percent 
below  their  1957-59  average. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  also  mentions  farm 
wage  differentials — $1.40  an  hour  for 
California  farmworkers  compared  with 
$1.15  an  hour  in  Texas  and  Arizona.  The 
Implication  Is,  I  think,  that  my  State 
was  singled  out  for  higher  wage  rates. 
This  Just  Is  not  factual. 

Identical  wage  rates  were  set  for  Cali- 
fornia and  seven  other  States  under  the 
regulations  annoimced  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment for  the  terms  and  conditions 
governing  applications  for  foreign 
workers  engaged  in  temporary  agricul- 
tural employment.  In  specifying  these 
rates,  account  was  taken  of  the  different 
levels  of  wages  In  the  various  States 
when  the  regulations  were  Issued  In 
December  1964. 

This  column  covers,  in  much  less  de- 
tail, farm  labor  matters  in  other  States. 
Because  of  the  inaccuracies  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  California  agriculture,  I  would 


be  skeptical,  at  best,  about  the  treatment 
given  other  regions  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  stated  over  and 
over,  one  of  our  great  national  challenges 
is  to  insure  that  agriculture  is  drawn  into 
the  mainstream  of  American  economic 
life.  Farm  employers  must  compete  for 
workers  just  as  employers  in  other  in- 
dustries have  traditionally  done.  When 
they  do,  when  they  offer  reasonable 
wages  and  working  conditions,  the  record 
shows  that  American  workers  are  avail- 
able. Only  when  they  do  can  American 
farmworkers  become  first-class  American 
citizens. 

NOMINATION  OP  THE  HONORABLE 
ROBERT  C.  WEAVER  AS  SECRE- 
TARY OP  THE  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  DEPART- 
MENT 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  commend  President  Johnson  for 
two  outstanding  appointments — Robert 
C.  Weaver  as  Secretary  of  the  new  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  Robert  C.  Wood,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  same  Department. 

Both  nominations  were  unanimously 
approved  this  morning  by  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
This  rapid  action  by  the  committee 
clearly  confirmed  the  universal  acclaim 
that  both  nominations  have  received. 

Despite  what  some  pundits  and  col- 
umnists have  written,  there  was  no  ques- 
tioning by  those  who  really  knew  that 
Robert  C.  Weaver  would  be  President 
Johnson's  choice  for  this  tremendously 
Important  new  Cabinet  post.  President 
Johnson  was  convinced,  even  before  the 
post  was  created,  that  the  Administrator 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  Mr.  Weaver,  was  the  best  man 
for  the  new,  taxing,  and  complex  posi- 
tion. He  never  waivered  from  this  belief. 
No  one  knew  better  than  the  President 
that  the  new  Cabinet  chair  had  to  be 
filled  by  one  who  possessed  an  abundance 
of  knowledge,  skill,  and  Intelligence  in 
dealing  with  the  ever-growing  and  con- 
stantly perplexing  problems  of  housing 
and  urban  development.  This  task  de- 
manded the  best  man  available  and  Pres- 
ident Johnson  knew  he  had  him  in  the 
person  of  Dr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  personally  delighted 
with  the  appointment.  I  came  to  know 
Dr.  Weaver  when  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Kermedy  as  Administrator  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
In  1961.  May  I  say  and  recall  that  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  would  have  appointed  him 
to  the  same  Cabinet  post,  if  it  had  been 
created  during  his  Presidency. 

My  appraisal  of  Dr.  Weaver  has  been 
gleaned  from  the  many  appearances  he 
has  made  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  that  deals  with  the 
budget   of   the  housing   agency.    It  Is 
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further  buttressed  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  handled  the  myriad  tasks 
and  problems  that  have  centered  in  the 
agency.  All  of  this  leads  me  to  say  that 
President  Johnson  has  selected  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  men  in  this  field 
In  the  Nation  to  preside  over  the  new 
department.  He  could  not  have  made  a 
better  choice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  designating  Robert  C. 
Wood  to  be  the  No.  2  man  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, President  Johnson  again  has 
underscored  his  desire  to  bring  talent 
and  excellence  Into  this  administration. 
Dr.  Wood's  wide  range  of  activities  and 
his  particular  Interest  In  the  field  of 
metropolitan  problems  make  him  an 
ideal  choice  as  Under  Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment under  the  skillful  direction  of 
Dr.  Weaver  and  Dr.  Wood  will  be  headed 
in  the  direction  of  resolving  the  many 
problems  that  plague  the  Nation's  urban 
growth  and  development.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment was  created  by  the  Congress  to  get 
to  the  core  of  the  difficulties  that  have 
marred  and  threatened  the  existence  of 
our  cities  and  towns. 

I  know  the  Members  of  this  House  wish 
Dr.  Weaver  and  Dr.  Wood  well  as  they 
join  together  in  the  herculean  task  that 
will  be  theirs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  these  re- 
marks some  biographical  information : 
Robert  C.  Weaver 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Weaver  was  born  In  Wash- 
ington. DC.  on  December  29,  1907.  He  was 
educated  at  Harvard  University,  receiving 
a  B.S.  in  1929,  an  M.A.  in  1931,  and  a  Ph.  D. 
In  1934. 

Prom  1933  to  1937  he  was  the  Adviser  for 
Negro  Affairs.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  from  1937  to  1940  he  ser^-ed  as  the  Si>e- 
clal  Assistant  to  the  Administrator,  U.S. 
Housing  Authority.  He  also  worked  from 
1940  to  1944  as  an  official  on  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  where  he  became  chief  of 
the  Minority  Group  Service  Division.  Prom 
1945  to  1948  Mr.  Weaver  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Council  on  Race  Relations. 

After  teaching  at  Northwestern  University, 
Columbia  Teachers  College,  and  New  York 
University,  Mr.  Weaver  became  the  director 
of  opportunity  fellowships,  John  Hay  Whit- 
ney Foundation,  a  position  he  held  until 
1954. 

In  1954,  Mr.  Weaver  was  named  the  deputy 
commissioner  of  the  New  York  State  Divi- 
sion of  Housing  and  from  1955  to  1969 
served  as  the  State  rent  administrator.  New 
Yorlc.  Prom  1960  to  1961  he  was  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  New  York  City  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  Board. 

Mr.  Weaver  became  the  Administrator  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  In 
1961,  a  position  he  has  held  since  that  time. 

He  is  tne  author  of  "Negro  Labor,  A  Na- 
tional Problem"  (1946),  "The  Negro  Ghetto" 
(1M8).  and  "The  Urban   Complex"    (1964). 

He  Uves  at  4600  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  Mr.  Weaver  Is  married  to 
the  former  Ella  V.  Halth. 

Prop.  Robert  C.  Wood 
Prof.  Robert  C.  Wood,  a  native  of  Jackson- 
"lle,  Fia..  is  chairman  of  the  Political  Sci- 
ence Department  at  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  Born  In  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
°°  September  16.  1923.  he  served  with  the 
Wh  Infantry  during  World  War  U.  He  n- 
«ived   an   A.B.   from   Princeton   University 


In  1946.  At  Harvard  University,  be  was 
awarded  an  M.A.  In  1947,  a  master  of  pub- 
lic administration  In  1948,  and  a  Ph.  D.  In 
1950. 

Prom  1949  to  1961  he  was  associate  di- 
rector, Legislative  Reference  Bureau  of  the 
State  of  Florida.  At  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  from  1951  to  1954.  Mr.  Wood  served 
as  a  management  organization  expert  in 
the  housing  field. 

Mr.  Wood  became  a  lecturer  and  then  an 
assistant  professor  of  government  at  Har- 
vard University  In  1954.  In  1957,  he  left 
Harvard  to  Join  the  faculty  at  MIT  where 
he  taught  as  an  assistant  professor  of  po- 
litical science  from  1957  to  1959,  and  as  an 
associate  professor  from  1959  to  1962.  In 
1962.  Mr.  Wood  was  named  professor  of  po- 
litical science;  and  in  1965,  he  became  the 
chairman  of  the  Political  Science  Depart- 
ment at  MIT. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of 
the  National  Capital  Transportation  Agency, 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Development, 
and  the  American  Academy  for  Arts  and 
Sciences.  He  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
while  at  Princeton. 

He  is  the  author  of  "Suburbia.  Its  People 
and  Their  Politics"  (1958);  "Metropolis 
Against  Itself"  (1959);  "1.400  Governments, 
the  Political  Economy  of  the  New  York  Re- 
gion" (1960);  and  the  coauthor  of  "School 
Men  and  Politics"  (1962);  and  "Government 
and  Politics  of  the  U.S."  (1965). 

Mr.  Wood  lives  on  Trapelo  Road,  Lincoln, 
Mass.,  with  his  wife,  the  former  Margaret 
Byers,  and  three  children,  Francis,  Margaret, 
and  Frank. 


UNANIMOUS  ELECTION  OF  GEORGE 
J.  TITLER  AS  NEW  INTERNATION- 
AL VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  UNITED 
MINE  WORKERS  OP  AMERICA 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
"Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  delight 
in  sharing  with  my  colleagues  the  good 
news  of  the  unanimous  election  of  my 
valued  friend,  Mr.  George  J.  Titler,  of 
Beckley.  W.  Va.,  as  the  new  international 
vice  president  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  by  the  international  ex- 
ecutive board  last  Saturday. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  I,  Mr.  Titler 
has  devoted  his  entire  life  working  on  be- 
half of  the  members  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers. 

I  first  met  Mr.  Titler  in  1942  at  the 
time  he  assumed  the  responsibilities  as 
the  president  of  district  No.  29  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  with  headquarters 
in  Beckley. 

During  these  years,  I  have,  with  my 
own  eyes,  observed  his  dedicated  work 
and  outstanding  contributions  to  the  men 
who  mine  our  coal.  He  is  well  known 
BJid  unchallenged  as  an  unsurpassed 
speaker  for  the  principles  In  which  he  so 
firmly  believes. 

He  has  been  a  true  friend  and  I  highly 
commend  President  W.  A.  "Tony"  Boyle 
and  the  members  of  the  executive  board 
for  their  wise  selection. 

In  his  new  post  of  added  responsibil- 
ities, I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  coal 
miners  of  our  Nation  will  benefit  from 
his  experience  and  his  continuing  dedica- 
tion to  duty. 


ELIMINATE  THE  MEDICARE 
DISCLAIMER 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  this  session  of  Congress  I 
introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  11922;  that 
would  strike  out  provisions  in  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1965 — the  med- 
icare bill — on  which  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
based  a  decision  to  require  some  2  mil- 
lion Americans,  aged  65  and  over,  to 
sign  and  file  a  disclaimer  of  membership 
in  the  last  12  montlis  in  any  organiza- 
tion required  to  register  under  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950. 

H.R.  11922  amends  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965  by  eliminating  the 
provisions  which  deny  hospital  insur- 
ance benefits  to  uninsured  individuals 
who  are  members  of  certain  organiza- 
tions and  by  eliminating  the  provisions 
which  deny  supplementary  insurance 
benefits  to  persons  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  certain  offenses. 

it  is  my  belief  that  disclaimer  affida- 
vits and  loyalty  oaths  are  an  Infringe- 
ment of  the  rights  of  free  Americans. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  New  York 
Times,  in  an  editorial  published  today, 
vigorously  supports  this  legislation.  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues  the  New  York 
Times  editorial,  which  follows: 
Loyalty  Oaths  Aoain 

The  Federal  requirement  that  certain 
elderly  people  take  loyalty  oaths  as  a  condi- 
tion for  obtaining  medicare  benefits  is  re- 
pugnant and  should  be  rescinded.  The  pro- 
vision affects  the  2  million  uninsured  by 
social  security  who  will  receive  aid  from  the 
general  fund  rather  than  from  the  social 
security  tax  fund,  and  applies  only  to  tho«« 
receiving  hospital  care,  not  the  separate  vol- 
untary medical  Insurance  that  helps  pay 
doctors'  bills. 

In  a  democratic  society  where  free  thought 
and  speech  are  constitutionally  guaranteed, 
loyalty  oaths — as  distinct  from  the  normal 
oath  of  office  taken  traditionally  by  public 
officials — are  an  affront  to  individual  dignity, 
carrying  the  implication  of  disloyalty  unlew 
one  makes  the  special  affirmation. 

Furthermore,  they  are  useless;  for  what 
genuine  subversive  would  hesitate  to  swear 
loyalty  if  to  do  so  served  his  purpose?  Only 
the  conscientious  are  likely  to  be  the  vic- 
tims. A  byproduct  in  the  McCarthy  heyday 
of  loyalty  oaths  was  that  many  thinking  peo- 
ple In  such  fields  as  teaching  and  the  sci- 
ences simply  bowed  out  rather  than  subject 
themselves  to  this  humiliation. 

Communist  disclaimers  have  been  incorpo- 
rated time  and  again  In  all  manner  of  pro- 
grams for  the  granting  of  privileges,  awards, 
and  employment,  yet  to  this  day  there  re- 
mains no  evidence  that  they  have  safe- 
guarded the  Nation  from  subversion.  Rep- 
resentative William  P.  Rtan,  of  New  Tork. 
has  introduced  legislation  which  woild 
strike  them  permanently  from  the  medl'-iare 
machinery.  His  bill  should  be  passed  while 
the  program  is  taking  shape  for  its  launch- 
ing July  1.  The  nonlnsured  elderly  are  al- 
ready enrolling  and  taking  loyalty  oaths;  the 
fewer  who  must  be  subjected  to  this  dis- 
criminatory obligation,  the  better  for  all  of 
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COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
ASTRONAUTICS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  the  sessions  of  the  House  on 
the  25th  and  26th  of  this  month,  during 
the  meetings  of  the  Scientific  Panel. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 


ASIAN    BAI'^    DEVELOPMENT    BILL 
BEINO  INTRODUCED  IN  HOUSE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEK.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing in  the  House  an  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank  Act  which  provides  for  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  In  the 
proposed  Asian  Development  Bank.  It 
is  as  follows: 

H.R. — 

A  bUl  to  provide  tor  the  participation  of  the 
UnltAd  States  In  the  Asian  Development 
Bank 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 

Jtepreaentatlvet    of    the    United    Statet    of 

America  in  Congreest  ataemhled, 

BHOET    TirXK 

Sbction  1.  TMb  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the 
"Aalan  Development  Bank  Act." 

ACCSPTANCa   OF    SCXMSXiaHIP 

Sac.  a.  The  President  la  hereby  authorised 
to  accept  membership  for  the  United  States 
in  the  Aalan  Development  Bank  (hereln- 
aftar  referred  to  aa  the  "Bank")  provided  for 
by  the  agreement  establishing  the  Bank 
(bareinafter  referred  to  as  the  "agreement") 
deposited  In  the  archlvea  of  the  United 
Natloaa. 

Sac.  (a)  The  Prealdent.  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
point a  Oovemor  of  the  Bank,  an  sJtemate 
for  the  Oovemor,  and  a  Director  of  the  Bank. 

(b)  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  salary  or  other  compensation  from  the 
United  States  for  services  aa  a  Oovemor  or 
Alternate  Oovemor.  The  Director  may.  In 
the  discretion  of  the  President,  receive  such 
compensation,  allowances,  and  other  benefits 
aa,  together  with  those  received  by  him  from 
the  Bank,  will  equal  those  authorized  for  a 
Chluf  of  Mission,  Class  a,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  194€,  as 
amended. 

Sac.  4.  (a)  The  policies  and  operations  of 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Bank  shall  be  coordinated  with  other 
United  States  policies  In  such  manner  as  the 
President  shall  direct. 

(b)  An  annual  report  with  respect  to 
United  States  participation  in  the  Bank 
ahall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  such 
agency  or  officer  aa  the  President  shall  desig- 
nate. 

8ac.  6.  Unless  the  Congress  by  law  author- 
lass  such  action,  neither  the  President  nor 
any  person  or  agency  shall,  on  behalf  of  the 
XTnlted  States,  (a)  subscribe  to  additional 
aharea  of  stock  of  the  Bank;  (b)  vote  for  or 
agree  to  any  amendment  of  the  agreement 
which  increases  the  obligations  of  the  United 
Stataa,  or  which  would  change  the  purpose 
or  functions  of  the  Bank;  or  (c)  make  a 
loan  or  provide  other  financing  to  the  Bank, 
except  that  loana  or  other  flnanolng  may  be 


provided  to  the  Bank  by  a  United  States 
agency  created  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress which  is  authorized  by  law  to  make 
loans  or  provide  other  financing  to  interna- 
tional organizations. 

DEPOSrTORIES 

Sec.  6.  Any  Federal  Reserve  bank  which  is 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  Bank  shall  act  as 
its  depository  or  as  its  fiscal  agent,  and  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  shall  supervise  and  direct  the  carry- 
ing out  of  these  functions  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks 

PAYMENT     OP     SUBSCRIPTION' 

Sec.  7.  lai  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion, for  the  purchase  of  20.000  shares  of 
capital  stock  of  the  Bank,  4200  million. 

lb)  Any  payment  made  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Bank  as  a  distribution  of  net 
income  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury 
as  a  miscellaneous  receipt. 

JURISDICTION    AND    VENUE    OF    ACTIONS 

Sec.  8.  For  the  purpose  of  any  civil  action 
which  may  be  brought  within  the  United 
States,  Its  Territories  or  possessions,  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  by  or  against 
the  Bank  in  accordance  with  the  agreement, 
the  Bank  shall  be  deeemd  to  be  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  Federal  Judicial  district  in  which 
Its  principal  office  or  agency  in  the  United 
States  18  located,  and  any  such  action  to 
which  the  Bank  shall  be  a  party  shall  be 
deemed  to  arise  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States,  Including  the  courts  enumerated  In 
Title  28,  sec.  460,  United  States  Code,  shall 
have  original  Jurisdiction  of  any  such  ac- 
tion. When  the  Bank  Is  a  defendant  In  any 
action  In  a  State  court,  it  may,  at  any  time 
before  the  trial  thereof,  remove  such  action 
into  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  proper  district  by  following  the  pro- 
cedure for  removal  of  causes  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law. 

STATUS,   IMMUNITIES   AND   PRIVILEGES 

Sec.  9.  The  agreement,  and  particularly 
Articles  49  through  56,  shall  have  full  force 
and  effect  In  the  United  States.  Its  Terri- 
tories and  possessions,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pureto  Rico,  upon  acceptance  of 
membership  by  the  United  States  In,  and 
the  establishment  of,  the  Bank.  The  Presi- 
dent, at  the  time  of  deposit  of  the  instru- 
ment of  acceptance  of  membership  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Bank,  shall  also  deposit 
a  declaration  that  the  United  States  retains 
for  Itself  and  Its  political  subdivisions  the 
right  to  tax  salaries  and  emoluments  paid  by 
the  Back  to  its  citizens  or  nationals. 

sactmrriEs  issued  by  bank  as  investment 
sEcxTRrriEs  roE  national  banks 
Sac.  10.  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  7 
of  section  5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  24) ,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  word  "or"  after  the  words  "Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment" and  inserting  a  comma  in  lieu  there- 
of, and  by  Inserting  after  the  words  "the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank"  the 
words  "or  the  Asian  Development  Bank". 

SICTTUTIKS  ISSUED  BY  BANK  AS  EXEMPT  SECU- 
KITIES;  REPORT  FILED  WITH  SECURITIES  AND 
EXCHANGK  COMMISSION 

Sac.  11.  (a)  Any  securities  Issued  by  the 
Bank  (including  any  guarantee  by  the  Bank, 
whether  or  not  limited  In  scope)  in  connec- 
tion with  raising  of  funds  for  inclusion  in 
the  Bank's  ordinary  capital  resources  as  de- 
fined in  article  7  of  the  agreement  and  any 
securities  guaranteed  by  the  Bank  as  to  both 
principal  and  Interest  to  which  the  commit- 
ment in  article  6,  section  5,  of  the  agreement 
Is  expressly  applicable,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  exempted  securities  within  the  meaning 
of  paragraph  (a)  (2)  of  section  3  of  the  Act 
of  May  27,  1933,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  77c). 


and  paragraph  (a)  (12)  of  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  June  6,  1934.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C. 
78c) .  The  Bank  shall  file  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  such  annual  and 
other  reports  with  regard  to  such  securities 
as  the  Commission  shall  determine  to  be 
appropriate  in  view  of  the  special  character 
of  the  Bank  and  its  operations  and  neces- 
sary in  the  public  Interest  or  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Investors. 

(b)  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, acting  in  consultation  with  such  agency 
or  officer  as  the  President  shall  designate.  Is 
authorized  to  suspend  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  at  any  time  as  to  any  or  all 
securities  issued  or  guaranteed  by  the  Bank 
during  the  period  of  such  suspension.  The 
Commission  shall  Include  In  Its  aiinual  re- 
ports to  Congress  such  Information  as  It 
shall  deem  advisable  with  regard  to  the  oper- 
ations and  effect  of  this  section  and  In  con- 
nection therewith  shall  Include  any  views 
submitted  for  such  purpose  by  any  asso- 
ciation of  dealers  registered  with  the  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  will  consider  this 
legislation  as  Its  next  item  of  business. 


"THE  'VOICE'  SPEAKS:  ALL  MUST 
PAY  MORE  FOR  THE  BANKERS' 
PRODUCT"— AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD'S  IN- 
TEREST RATE  HIKE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
former  colleague  in  the  House,  Jerry 
Voorhls,  has  distinguished  himself  as  a 
champion  of  the  consumer  for  many 
years.  Jerry  Voorhls  was  an  outstand- 
ing spokesman  and  fighter  for  the  con- 
sumer when  he  served  as  a  Congressman 
from  California,  and  he  has  continued 
his  invaluable  service  to  the  "little  man" 
of  the  country  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S. A. 

He  has  been  a  consistent  opponent  of 
the  consumer's  No.  1  enemy — high  inter- 
est rates.  Following  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  decision  to  raise  Interest  rates  on 
December  3,  Jerry  Voorhls  analyzed  in 
dramatic  and  eloquent  terms  what  this 
action  means  to  the  consumer  and  to  the 
economy  as  a  whole. 

The  analysis  appeared  in  "The  Peo- 
ple's Business,"  a  feature  service  distrib- 
uted by  the  Cooperative  News  Service. 
I  Insert  a  copy  of  this  excellent  document 
In  the  Record: 

The  "Voice"   Speaks:    All  Must  Pat  Mors 

FOR  the  Bankers'  Product — I 

(By  Jerry  Voorhls) 

Once  more  the  voice  has  been  heard  In  the 
land. 

It  Is  the  voice  of  the  greatest  special  priv- 
ilege ever  granted  by  any  nation  to  any 
group  of  private  citizens  In  all  history. 

It  Is  a  voice  to  which  the  wise  men  of  the 
country,  almost  all  the  newspapers  and  com- 
mentators, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
and  even  the  President  of  the  United  States 
listen  and  bow  their  heads  and  genuflect. 

The  voice  says: 

"This  country  is  too  prosperous." 

"There  Is  too  much  money  In  circulation." 
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"Unemployment  has  been  reduced  and 
gome  Industries  are  producing  at  or  near 
capacity." 

"The  value  of  money  has  been  going  slowly 
down  and  the  money  value  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices has  been  going  slowly  up." 

"These  things  must  not  be."  So  sounds 
the  voice,  the  voice  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

From  one  point  of  view,  these  things 
which  have  been  happening  are  bad.  From 
every  other  point  of  view  they  are  good. 

They  are  bad  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
banks,  which  have — wrongly — been  given  the 
privilege  of  creating  the  money  of  this  sup- 
posedly "sovereign"  nation. 

They  are  good  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  workers  who  were  unemployed  but  who 
now  have  jobs  again.  They  are  good  from 
the  point  of  view  of  farmers,  mantifacturers, 
merchants,  everybody  that  produces  or  sells 
goods. 

But  as  has  happened  so  often  when  the 
single  Interest  of  the  private  creators  of 
money  clashes  with  the  interest  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  people  in  the  country,  the  Interest 
of  the  bankers  has  prevailed. 

It  has  prevailed  not  through  any  act  of 
Congress  or  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  or  anybody  else  who  is  responsible 
to  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  bankers  have  prevailed  because  their 
own  private  "government,"  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  which  is  accountable  to  no 
one  but  Itself  and  the  private  banks  which 
own  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  has  so  de- 
creed. (The  only  sense  in  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  can  be  said  to  be  accountable 
to  any  public  body  Is  that  Congress  could, 
of  course,  amend  or  repeal  the  law  that 
created  the  Federal  Reserve  System.) 

Even  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  voted  only 
4  to  3  for  the  Increase  In  Interest  rates. 

Four-sevenths  of  a  group  of  private  bank- 
ers responsible  to  nobody  but  private  bankers 
lor  their  actions  has  decided  that: 

1.  Interest  rates  throughout  the  country 
shall  be  about  10  percent  higher  than  they 
are  now.  (They  Increased  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's discount  rate  from  4  to  4Vi  percent — 
an  11-percent  Increase.) 

2.  Every  home  shall  cost  about  10  percent 
more  than  it  does  now. 

3.  Every  farmer  must  repay  his  debts  in 
money  that  is  about  10  percent  harder  to  get 
and  worth  10  percent  more  than  when  he 
borrowed  It. 

4.  The  cost  of  everything  we  buy  or  tise 
shall  go  up  about  10  percent  because  the  cost 
of  money  or  credit  is  the  one  element  that 
enters  Into  the  cost  of  almost  everything 
we  buy  or  use  In  all  our  econonrUc  life. 

5.  The  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  shall  be 
forced  to  pay  at  least  $1  billion  more  In 
Interest  on  the  national  debt  than  they  do 
now. 

6.  And  every  piece  of  household  furniture, 
every  washing  machine,  every  automobile, 
every  other  thing  bought  on  credit  shall  cost 
the  family  that  buys  It — rich  or  poor — some 
10  percent  more  than  it  does  now.  And  this 
win  happen  not  because  any  of  these  goods 
sre  actually  worth  a  single  penny  more  than 
they  were  before,  but  solely  because  four 
private  bankers  say  It  must— four  out  of 
seven  on  a  Federal  Reserve  Board  which  can 
control  the  whole  Nation's  economic  fate. 


Reserve    Board's     Action     Makes     Monet- 
lending  More  Profitable — II 
(By  Jerry  Voorhls) 

William  McChesney  Martin,  Jr..  who  has 
Just  told  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  go  sit  in  a  corner,  has  an  excuse.  Yes. 
The  four  out  of  seven  members  of  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's Federal  Reserve  Board  have  their  stand- 
ard excuse  for  the  blow  they  have  struck 
at  the  Nation's  economy. 

It  Is  the  same  excuse  that  the  Federal  Re- 
»enre  Board  used  in  May  of  1920  when  it 


deliberately  caused  a  deflation  of  the  cur- 
rency so  severe  that  America's  agriculture 
was  plunged  Into  a  depression  from  which  It 
did  not  recover  until  the  middle  of  World 
Warn. 

It  is  the  same  excuse  that  was  used  In  1938 
when  most  of  the  gains  in  economic  activi- 
ty which  had  been  accomplished  during  the 
preceding  5  years  of  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration were  wiped  out  In  a  couple  of 
months. 

It  Is  the  excuse  that  "We  must  curb  In- 
flation." 

Everybody  is  supposed  to  remember  the 
disastrous  inflation  that  took  place  in  Ger- 
many after  World  War  I.  And  the  Infla- 
tion recently  suffered  In  Brazil.  Then  every- 
body Is  supposed  to  become  frightened  and 
to  say,  "Oh,  yes.  By  all  means  we  must  curb 
Inflation." 

But  still  It  seems  a  bit  odd,  if  we  really  wish 
to  "curb  Inflation,"  to  adopt  measures  that 
will  absolutely  assure  the  sharp  inflation 
of  every  price  and  cost  in  the  entire  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation. 

This  hardly  seems  a  sensible  way  to  pre- 
vent inflation  of  prices  or  costs. 

But  It  does  make  money  more  valuable  in 
terms  of  all  real  wealth.  And  It  will  make 
all  real  wealth  less  valuable  In  terms  of 
money. 

Which  Is  the  real  reason  why  It  Is  done. 

But  it  Is  a  reason  involving  so  many 
undesirable  implications  that  hardly  any- 
one— least  of  all  the  Federal  Reserve  Board — 
ever  talks  about  It. 

Another  reason  is  being  alleged.  It  Is  be- 
ing suggested  that  the  raising  of  interest 
rates  will  discourage  American  investors 
from  investing  their  money  abroad  and  cause 
them  to  Invest  at  home,  thus  correcting  the 
balance  of  pajrments.  But  the  result,  the 
immediate  result  of  the  action,  has  been  to 
cause  a  slump  In  the  stock  market  and  In 
the  value  of  almost  all  American  securities. 
This  is  a  strange  way  Indeed  to  encourage  in- 
vestment In  these  sound  American  securi- 
ties. 

No.  The  reason  for  this  Federal  Reserve 
Board  action  Is  rather  simple.  It  Is  taken 
to  increase  the  value  of  money  and  reduce 
the  value  of  everything  else  In  our  economy. 

Who  would  want  to  do  such  a  thing? 

The  people  who  deal  In  money,  who  have 
money  to  sell  at  interest,  who  Indeed  have 
the  privilege  of  creating  new  money  and 
drawing  upon  the  credit  of  the  entire  Nation 
and  all  Its  people  to  give  value  to  that  newly 
created  money. 

If  you  are  in  the  business  of  creating  and 
lending  money,  as  the  commercial  banks  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  are,  then  quite 
obviously  If  you  can  get  a  4-to-3  decision  to 
Increase  your  Income  by  10  percent,  all  of 
a  sudden.  It's  a  very  good  thing  to  get  done 
for  you. 

But  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole,  one  or  two  sobering  thoughts  occur. 

One  is  that  every  single  depression  or  re- 
cession which  we  have  ever  suffered  has  been 
preceded  by  a  period  of  shortage  in  the 
money  supply.  And  many  people  believe 
that,  far  from  having  Increased  too  rapidly, 
our  money  supply  In  very  recent  years  has 
not  been  Increasing  fast  enough  and  that 
this  Is  the  reason  for  our  persistent  unem- 
ployment, for  the  failure  of  many  Industries 
to  operate  at  anywhere  near  their  capacity, 
and  for  the  flow  of  investment  funds  out 
of  the  country. 

Ahother  thought  is  that  a  number  of  other 
countries,  notably  Japan  and  Western  Eu- 
rope, have  experienced  much  more  rapid 
growth  rates  since  the  close  of  World  War 
II  than  has  the  United  States.  And  In  every 
one  of  those  countries  the  key  to  that  rapid 
growth  has  been  monetary  policies  which 
have  assured  a  growth  in  the  money  supply 
which  was  always  a  little  ahead  of  the  growth 
of  Industry  and  commerce.     In  other  words, 


these  countries  have  brought  about,  quite 
deliberately,  a  controlled  expansion  of  their 
money. 

Some  people — four-sevenths  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  among  them,  no  doubt — 
might  call  this  an  inflation.  But  certainly 
it  has  n(;t  been  a  harmful  Inflation.  Indeed, 
the  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  price 
our  country  is  being  asked  to  pay  to  curb  a 
bogey  of  inflation  may  not  be  altogether  too 
great  a  price.  And  whether,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  everyone  except  the  dealers  in 
money,  It  might  not  have  been  better  to  re- 
duce the  rates  of  interest  Instead  of  increas- 
ing them. 

The  Bankers  Had  a  Better,  Sater  Choice — 

III 

(By  Jerry  Voorhls) 

To  understand  the  full  significance  of  the 
recent  action  of  four-sevenths  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  In  boosting  Interest  rates.  It 
is  necessary  to  examine  the  strange  phe- 
nomena of  what  is  called  the  monetary  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States. 

It  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  a  "system." 
for  It  Is  based  upon  no  reason  or  logic  or 
Justice  or  economic  wisdom. 

Most  of  the  so-called  money  of  the  United 
States  consists  of  what  we  call  bank  credit. 
Most  of  our  business  transactions  are  carried 
on  not  by  exchange  of  cash  but  by  the  draw- 
ing of  checks.  "Money  In  circulation"  is 
regularly  defined  as  "cash  plus  demand  bank 
deposits."  And  seldom  does  the  cash  amount 
to  more  than  a  fifth  or  a  quarter  of  the 
"demand  bank  deposits."  In  December  1964, 
for  example,  our  total  money  supply  as  re- 
ported by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  con- 
sisted of  $34.2  billion  of  currency  and  $125.2 
billion  of  demand  deposits. 

But  the  really  Important  factor  is  how 
our  money  Is  created.  For  It  Is  obvious  that 
as  our  economy  grows  and  our  production 
and  commerce  increase,  there  must  be  addi- 
tional money  brought  into  circulation  to 
accommodate  the  Increased  volume  of  busi- 
ness. And  Indeed  this  was  the  stated  pur- 
pose of  Congress  when  It  passed  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  in  the  administration  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson. 

Many  people  think  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  creates  the  money  of  our  Na- 
tion— as  Indeed  it  should  and  as  the  Consti- 
tution provides. 

But  the  Government  does  no  such  thing — 
except  for  the  pennies  and  dimes  and 
quarters  which  we  use  for  change. 

All  the  rest  of  our  money  Is  created  by 
the  private  banking  system.  It  Is  possible 
for  the  private  banks  to  create  money  in  the 
form  of  demand  bank  deposits  because  of 
what  Is  called  the  fractional  reserve  system. 

This  means  that  if  a  bank  has  $10  million 
of  demand  deposits  on  its  books — that  is, 
if  It  owes  Its  depositors  $10  million  which 
they  think  they  have  In  the  bank — then  the 
bank  Is  required  to  have  In  actual  cash 
money  not  $10  million  but  only  perhaps 
$1  million  or  $1,500,000  or  at  most  $2  mllllon. 
The  exact  amount  of  cash  reserves  which 
banks  must  have  behind  the  demand  de- 
posits on  their  books  Is  decided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  Is  called  the  reserve 
requirement.  It  may  be  10  or  13  or  15  or 
20  percent.  It  Is  never  more  than  20  percent, 
usually  much  les.s 

Consequently,  if  a  bank  has  actual  cash 
deposits  In  Its  vaults  of  $1  million  and  the 
reserve  requirement  Is  10  percent,  it  can 
have  on  its  books  as  much  as  $10  million  to 
the  credit  of  holders  of  its  "demand  bank 
deposits."  In  such  a  case  it  c.tn  create 
some  $9  million  of  new  money  that  did  not 
exist  before.  It  can  do  this  by  giving  the 
borrowers  checking  accounts  and  entering  on 
Its  books  demand  deposit  credits  for  those 
borrowers.  Furthermore.  If  It  finds  Itself 
In  need  of  additional  resen-es  It  can  usually 
borrow  them  from  the  Federal  Reserve  bank 
In  its  district. 
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Now  the  proper  definition  of  money  In- 
fUtlon,  u  dUtlnguUbed  from  price  or  coat 
Inflation  U  thU:  Monetary  inflation  takes 
plmc«  when  the  amount  of  money  In  circu- 
lation la  Increaalng  faster  than  the  flow  of 
goods  and  services  to  be  bought  with  money 
Is  Increasing. 

And  under  our  so-called  fractional  reserve 
system,  the  way  we  get  Inflation  Is  that  the 
banJu  create  more  new  demand  deposits 
than  are  needed  to  keep  up  with  the  growth 
of  the  economy  and  the  flow  of  trade. 

The  theory  then  of  curbing  inflation  by 
Increasing  Interest  rates  Is  that  If  the  Interest 
rates  are  higher  fewer  borrowers  will  borrow 
from  the  banks  and  the  banks  will  therefore 
create  less  new  money  In  the  form  of  demand 
deposits. 

But  even  If  this  works,  It  Involves  eg  many 
undesirable  effects  that  a  very  heavy  burden 
of  proof  should  rest  upon  anyone  taking  such 
a  step.  It  should  be  taken  only  by  a  body 
which  has  a  direct  responsibility  to  the 
American  people  and  which  Is  subject  to  the 
duly  elected  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  neither  so 
responsible  nor  so  subject.  And  this  Is  why 
Congresaman  WaicHT  Patkan.  chairman  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  has  Introduced 
legislation  which  would  make  the  Federal 
Beserve  banks  national  Institutions  as  they 
ahould  be  and  make  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  a  body  responsible  to  the  Nation  s  duly 
elected  administration. 

Purthermore,  even  assuming  that  there  Is 
a  real  danger  of  Inflation— a  thesis  far  from 
proved  at  present — there  Is  another  very 
obvious  remedy  available  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  Tills  remedy  Is  to  Increase  the 
reserve  requirements  In  the  banks. 

Such  action  would  have  the  Immediate 
effect  of  reducing  the  ability  of  the  banks  to 
create  money.  If  they  had  to  have,  let  us 
■ay,  a  20-percent  reserve  Instead  of  a  10- 
percent  reserve,  this  would  mean  that  their 
ability  to  create  new  demand  deposit,  or 
checkbook,  money  would  be  cut  In  two. 

Why  Is  this  remedy  not  used  by  Mr.  Martin 
and  his  three  companions?  Only  they  can 
answer  that  question.  But  Increasing  reserve 
reqiUremenU  would  be  even  more  certain  to 
curb  any  threat  of  monetary  inflation  that 
might  possibly  exist.  The  one  thing,  how- 
•v«r,  which  It  would  not  do  would  be  to 
cause  the  value  of  money  to  go  up  and  the 
monetary  value  of  real  wealth  to  go  down. 
It,  therefore,  would  not  give  the  kind  of 
bonanaa  to  the  creators  of  our  money  supply 
which  Increasing  Interest  rates  gives. 

Oould  this  be  the  reason  why  the  four  did 
not  choose  this  course? 

One  additional  question  arises.  How  long 
ahould  we  wait  to  establish  for  our  country 
a  sound,  elTectlve  monetary  system,  one 
wherein  money  would  be  created  by  the 
only  agency  which  has  a  right  to  exercise 
that  power — the  Oovernmer.t  of  the  Nation — 
and  one  wherein  the  possibility  of  either  in- 
flation or  deflation  could  be  forever  pre- 
vented? 


CoopsaATiTxa    K*kf    Inte«ist    Doww,    Help 

Wholi  Economy— IV 

(By  Jerry  Voorhls) 

CerUln  flnanclaJ  liutltutlons  In  the  United 
8Ut«*  probably  won't  raise  their  interest 
rate*  even  though  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  given  them  an  excuse  to  do  so. 

The  ones  that  won't  raise  their  rates  If 
they  possibly  can  avoid  It  are  cooperative 
financial  Institutions — the  ones  that  belong 
to  their  borrowers. 

The  reason  they  won't  raise  their  rates  U 
that  they  wUl  not  want  to.  They'd  hurt 
their  owners  If  they  did. 

Cradit  unions,  cooperative  farm  credit  in- 
stitutions, and  mutual  savings  banks  are 
In  bualneM  to  reduce  the  burden  of  debt,  r.ct 
to  Increase  It.     They  exist  because  groups 


of  people  have  created  them  to  help  each 
other  by  owning  together  the  savings  and 
lending  Institutions  they  need.  These  con- 
sumers of  credit  are  not  Interested  In  raising 
Interest  rates  to  make  more  money  for  In- 
vestors. 

Credit  unions  did  not  raise  their  Interest 
rates  a  few  years  ago  when  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  took  action  similar  to  that  re- 
cently taken.  This  was  because  credit  unions 
are  in  business  to  help  their  members  reduce 
the  burden  of  debt — not  to  increaise  It.  Their 
motive  Is  different. 

Banks  for  cooperatives  and  other  coopera- 
tive farm  credit  Institutions  raised  their 
rates  only  slightly — because  they  get  part  of 
their  money  for  making  loans  by  sale  of 
debentures  In  the  money  market.  But  even 
If  cooperative  farm  credit  Institutions  do 
ralFe  Interest  rates  somewhat,  the  net  effect 
upon  their  owner-borrowers  may  not  be  to 
Increase  the  cost  of  credit  at  all.  For  If  as 
a  result  of  the  hl<:;her  rates  a  bank  for  co- 
operatives, production  credit  association,  or 
Federal  land  bank  association  -Increases  Its 
earnings,  those  earnings  all  belong  to  the 
borrower-owners  and  will  be  returned  to  them 
In  patronage  refunds.  So  the  net  Interest 
rate  may  not  be  Increased  at  all. 

The  difference  lies  in  motive.  If  the  mo- 
tive, the  reason  for  being  in  business  Is  serv- 
ice and  mutual  aid,  then  a  financial  Institu- 
tion will  keep  Its  interest  rates  as  reasonable 
as  It  can.  And  in  so  doing,  such  Institutions 
are  certain  to  exert  a  very  beneficial  com- 
petitive Influence — for  the  protection  of  all 
borrowers,  even  those  who  borrow  from  In- 
vestor-owned  Institutions. 

The  very  fact  that  cooperative  financial  In- 
stitutions are  In  existence  provides  our  en- 
tire Nation  with  the  best  protection  It  can 
have  at  present  against  really  extortionate 
Interest  rates  And  they  provide  that  pro- 
tection In  the  best  way  It  can  be  provided 
In  a  supposedly  free  "  economic  order.  That 
way  Is  by  the  competition  of  buslnes.ses  whose 
motive  Is  mutual  aid  and  the  service  of 
people. 


HOUSING  GROUPS  EXPRESS  BITTER 
DISAGREEMENT  WITH  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  BOARD 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Housing  Sutxiomniittee  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  conducted 
an  important  hearing  into  the  effects 
of  rising  interest  costs  on  home  buyers 
and  home  builders.  My  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  Bill  B.'\r- 
lETT,  who  is  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, is  to  be  commended  for  under- 
taking a  study  of  an  issue  so  vitally  af- 
fecting millions  of  Americans. 

Without  question,  the  homeowners 
and  would-be  homeowners  were  a  for- 
gotten group  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  decided  in  secret  on  December  3 
to  raise  Interest  rates.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve's action  threatens  to  place  a  mas- 
sive veto  on  the  Nation's  housing  pro- 
grams and  threatens  to  place  decent 
housing  out  of  the  reach  of  many  citi- 
zens. 

Rising  Interest  costs  and  a  tightening 
money  supply  always  hit  the  home  buy- 
er and  the  building  industry  hard.  For 
example,  a  1 -percent  increase  in  the  In- 


terest rate  on  a  $20,000  home  adds  more 
than  $4,700  in  Interest  costs  over  the 
life  of  a  30-year  loan.  With  the  na- 
tional  median  lncom»  at  $4,600,  this 
means  that  many  wage  earners  will  have 
to  contribute  a  year's  income  just  to 
pay  the  added  interest  costs. 

Nearly  everyone  In  the  housing  field 
is  deeply  concerned  about  the  implica- 
tions of  the  Federal  Resen'e's  recent  ac- 
tion. The  National  Housing  Conference 
has  denounced  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  action  in  forthright  terms.  I 
place  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Housing  Conference  on 
December  13,  1965: 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Housing  Conference  In  regular 
quarterly  meeting  assembled  on  December 
13,  1965,  shares  the  concern  expressed  by 
President  Johnson  on  the  Impact  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  action  In  Increasing  the 
discount  rate,  particularly  on  the  housing 
economy. 

This  further  Impetus  to  rising  Interest 
rates  cannot  fall  to  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
housing  production  and  financing.  It  will 
mean  Increased  costs  to  the  consumer  and 
a  tighter  mortgage  market,  and  could  re- 
sult In  a  serious  slowdown  In  homebulld- 
Ing  In  the  coming  year. 

This  Is  no  time  to  allow  housing  produc- 
tion to  drag.  Congress  has  given  the  Presi- 
dent a  far-reaching  set  of  programs  to  bring 
our  production  of  good  housing  closer  to  our 
rising  needs  and  to  speed  up  the  Improve- 
ment and  redemption  of  our  urban  areas.  It 
has  established  a  consolidated  agency  to  ef- 
fectuate this  mission  by  creating  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Housing  and   Urban   Development, 

We  must  not  now  erase  these  hopes  bj 
diverting  and  denying  adequate  financing 
to  the  housing  market  and  the  people  who 
need  housing.  Already,  as  Interest  rates 
have  risen,  the  annual  homebulldlng  rate  by 
October  had  declined  to  the  lowest  point 
since  January  1963.  We  must  reverse  this 
trend,  not  accelerate  It. 

We  urge  the  President  and  the  Congress 
to  take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  an  ample  flow  of  mortgage  financing 
at  reasonable  rates  Into  housing  production. 
We  recommend  that  the  President  make  full 
use  of  the  new  and  expanded  programs  for 
housing  for  the  low-  and  moderate-Income 
group,  as  contemplated  In  the  1965  legisla- 
tion, and  to  Implement  these  programs  ad- 
ministratively as  quickly  and  fully  as  possi- 
ble. We  recommend  also  that  the  Congress, 
as  It  did  In  1958,  give  the  President  standby 
authorization  for  the  purchase  of  mortgages 
on  the  private  market  at  the  present  Interest 
rates  through  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
A.sEociatinn  to  counter  any  decline  In  hous- 
ing production  as  the  spring  building  season 
gets  underway.  Any  setback  In  the  houftng 
economy  at  this  time  would  have  serious  and 
costly  consequences  for  the  Nation  for  years 
to  come. 
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LEADING  EDUCATOR,  DR.  ROBERT 
M.  HUTCHINS.  WARNS  THAT  "IN- 
DEPENDENT" FED  LIMITS  DEMOC- 
RACY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The   SPEAKER.      Is   there   objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    PATMAN.     Mr.    Speaker,    many 

important  voices  are  being  raised  against 


the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  unwarranted 
action  of  December  3,  1965,  which  im- 
posed another  round  of  high  Interest 
costs  on  the  country.  Among  these  is 
the  distinguished  and  highly  respected 
educator  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  former 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
who  Is  now  head  of  the  Fund  for  the  Re- 
public, Inc.  His  remarks  appeared  In  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
entitled  "Another  Look  at  Interest 
Rates."     His  column  follows: 

Another  Look  at  Interest  Rates 

(By  Robert  M.  Hutchins) 

Three  courses,  I  have  suggested,  are  open 

to  the  country   If  It  wants   to   prevent   the 

economy  from  overheating  as  a  result  of  the 

war  in  Vietnam. 

The  first  Is  to  stop  the  war.  The  second 
is  to  raise  taxes.  The  third  Is  to  Increase 
interest  rates  by  the  action  of  the  Federal 
Reserve. 

If  it  Is  Impossible  to  stop  the  war,  the 
equitable  and  democratic  procedure  Is  to 
rai.se  taxes.  This  can  be  done  only  by  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people.  It  can 
be  done  with  a  view  to  the  Just  distribution 
of  burdens.  The  rate  and  Incidence  of  taxa- 
tion can  be  made  a  matter  of  Intense  public 
debate. 

Nothing  of  this  sort  applies  to  the  Increase 
of  interest  rates  by  the  Federal  Reserve.  The 
board  Is  not  responsible  to  the  people.  It 
Is  not  elected  by  them.  No  President  can  be 
sure  It  will  follow  the  policies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; and  It  may  make  the  execution  of 
those  policies  Impossible.  It  may  prevent 
the  adoption  of  an  Integrated  economic  pro- 
gram. It  may  disregard  public  discussion  of 
fiscal  problems  and  public  criticism  of  Its 
decision. 

Yet  these  decisions  are  vital  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  people.  To  deny  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people  a  voice  In  them  Is  to 
limit  the  scope  of  democracy. 

The  only  certain  beneficiaries  of  an  In- 
crease In  Interest  rates  are  the  banks.  They 
benefit  by  a  higher  price  for  what  they  have 
to  sell.  The  losers  are  those  who  need  what 
the  banks  have  to  sell,  those  who  need  money 
to  build  something,  to  develop  something,  or 
simply  to  live. 

It  must  be  more  than  a  coincidence  that 
on  one  day  It  was  announced  that  construc- 
tion permits  had  taken  the  severest  down- 
turn In  10  months  and  on  the  next  Stand- 
ard &  Poor's  predicted  an  average  Increase 
of  6  percent  In  the  earnings  of  major  banks. 
No  doubt  there  may  be  times  at  which  a 
country  will  have  to  raise  interest  rates  and 
taxes  simultaneously.  This  may  be  one. 
The  representatives  of  the  people  should 
decide.  But  In  any  case  the  agency  fixing 
Interest  rates  should  be  In  fact  a  part  of  the 
Government  and  not  a  paragovernmental, 
nonresponslble  group  of  experts. 

All  this  seems  clear  enough,  so  clear  that 
the  bankers  who  have  attacked  me  for  saying 
It  have  not  cared  to  argue  these  points. 
They  have  contented  themselves  with  claim- 
ing that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has 
worked  very  well,  forgetting  that  In  1933  it 
•topped  working  altogether.  They  say  It  has 
generated  prosperity,  a  perfect  example  of 
the  Chanticleer  fallacy — the  rooster  believes 
the  sun  rises  because  he  crows. 

My  friend  Louis  Lancaster,  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  National  Bank,  says  of  the  Federal 
Reserve,  'Tt  has  produced  enough  surplus 
wealth  to  relieve  Mr.  Hutchins  of  working 
with  pick  and  shovel." 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  long  before 
toe  Federal  Reserve  was  Invented,  Penuel 
Hutchins  left  the  ancestral  farm  In  Connec- 
ticut and  became  a  doctor.  Ever  since  that 
ttae  his  descendants  have  lived  by  their 
wits. 


After  the  Federal  Reserve  was  established, 
my  Uncle  Grosvenor  became  a  banker.  We 
were  very  polite  to  him:  he  was  the  most 
prosperous  member  of  the  family. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  ALLOW 
CREDIT  AGAINST  INCOME  TAX 
TO  CORPORATIONS  FOR  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS TO  COLLEGES  AND 
UNTVERSITTES 

Mr.  ASHMORE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHMORE.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing     today     legislation     which 
would  allow  a  credit  against  income  tax 
to  corporations  for  contributions  to  col- 
leges and  universities. 

This  proposal  is  designed  to  encouiage 
greater  financial  support  for  our  higher 
educational  institutions  without  Federal 
interference  and  control.  The  need  for 
such  financial  support,  in  the  face  of 
booming  enrollments,  is  obvious. 

I  introduce  this  legislation  in  order 
that  it  may  receive  the  full  attention  of 
the  Nation  and  the  Congress;  that  it  may 
be  studied  and  discussed;  that  It  may  be 
considered  by  appropriate  committees; 
and  then  I  would  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  act  favorably  on  the  legislation. 

Whenever  the  Nation  can  afford  to  act 
again  in  the  field  of  higher  education  as- 
sistance, I  feel  that  the  approach  em- 
bodied in  this  bill  should  be  incorporated 
into  our  programs. 

The  Congress  has  already  authorized 
corporations  to  contribute  up  to  5  per- 
cent of  their  income  for,  among  other 
purposes,  educational  purposes  as  a  tax 
deduction.  Unfortunately,  this  has  not 
met  the  problem;  it  does  not  provide  the 
needed  remedy.  It  has  not  induced  that 
level  of  corporate  giving  that  is  de- 
manded. The  reason  is  obvious.  Under 
this  legislation,  the  corporation  actually 
receives  credit  for  only  one-half  of  its 
gifts. 

I  propose  that,  instead  of  permitting 
a  mere  income  deduction,  the  corpora- 
tion be  given  full  credit  against  its  tax 
bill  for  all  gifts  for  educational  pur- 
poses up  to  2i'2  percent  of  its  tax  ha- 
bility.  This  is  what  the  Congress  has 
already  authorized,  except  that  there 
must  be  a  matching  by  the  corporation. 
Under  this  proposal  of  mine,  the  match- 
ing requirement  is  eliminated.  And 
since  the  gift  is  treated  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  itself,  the  corporation 
has  every  incentive  to  make  the  gift.  It 
actually  loses  nothing  from  the  making 
of  the  gift.  It  either  pays  the  sum  in 
taxes  to  the  Government  or  it  gives  it  to 
an  educatiorxal  Institution  of  its  own 
choosing  for  a  purpose  determined  by 
it.  It  Is  diflScult  to  see  why  any  cor- 
poration will  elect  not  to  exercise  tliis 
choice. 

It  is  thus  reasonable  to  believe  that 
practically  every  corporation  will  avail 
itself  of  this  right.  At  present  levels  of 
corporate  income,  this  would  mean  a 
fimd  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  billion 


dollars  annually  available  from  private 
giving  for  the  benefit  of  the  educational 
institutions  of  this  Nation. 

And  since  such  fund  will  be  contrib- 
uted by  private  corporations,  it  will  be 
free  from  constitutional  objectives  or 
reservations  about  the  separation  of 
church  and  state.  It  will  involve  no 
threat  of  governmental  control  of  an 
educational  institution.  The  separation 
of  church  and  state  will  not  be  violated. 
The  argument  over  governmental  sup- 
port of  a  sectarian  institution  will  be 
avoided. 

So  I  offer  it  as  a  means  of  giving  to 
the  colleges  and  universities  In  this  Na- 
tion more  options  and  broader  oppor- 
tunities, free  from  conscientious  objec- 
tions entertained  by  many. 


GREAT  WASTE  OF  MONEY  IN 
PRINTING  OF  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL   RECORD 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mis.souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
many  records  were  set.  While  many 
Members  wUl  point  with  pride  to  some 
of  these  records,  I  believe  there  is  one 
record,  however,  that  few  Members 
would  care  to  share  the  responsibility  for, 
or  to  advocate  that  this  second  session 
should  surpass.  I  am  referring  to  the 
great  waste  of  money  in  the  printing  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  which,  over 
the  years,  has  deteriorated  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  no  longer  an  accurate  record 
of  proceedings  and  debates  of  the  Con- 
gress. No  longer  can  any  reader  be  as- 
sured that  the  Congressional  Record  re- 
flects what  actually  occurs  in  either 
Chamber  of  Congress.  The  body  of  the 
Record  has  become  the  dumping  ground 
for  material  that  I  once  described  as 
"trash,  tripe,  and  trivia,"  which  found 
Its  way  into  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
by  unanimous  consent.  There  are  ap- 
parently no  rules  of  reasonableness, 
which  once  prevailed.  While  I  deplore 
the  great  waste  of  public  funds,  which 
amounted  to  roughly  $312  million  for 
the  printing  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord during  the  1st  session  of  this  89th 
Congress,  I  have  an  ever  greater  interest 
in  attempting  to  restore  the  accuracy 
and  dignity  which  once  prevailed  in  the 
preparation  of  this  official  publication  of 
worldwide  distribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  Individual 
Members  have  an  obligation  to  protect 
and  defend  the  integrity  of  Congress, 
and  certainly  the  least  we  can  do  Is  to 
insist  that  the  Congressional  Record  be 
a  true  and  accurate  record  of  what  ac- 
tually happens  in  the  Congress.  You 
will  recall.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  2  years 
ago  I  waged  a  one-man  campaign,  of 
short  duration  and  highly  unsuccessful, 
by  resorting  to  the  unpopular  procedure 
of  objecting  to  many  unanlmous-con- 
Fent  requests.  In  order  to  emphasize 
the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  today.    I 
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not  succeflsful  then,  and  have  little 
reaaon  to  believe  that  I  will  be  any  more 
successful  today,  but  I  hope  that  those 
who  share  my  views  that  we  should 
strive  for  accuracy,  Integrity,  and  econ- 
omy, and  who  are  opposed  to  fraud  and 
deception,  will  understand  that  these 
remarks  are  Intended  to  be  constructive, 
and  will  lend  their  cooperation  In  re- 
storing accuracy  and  sanity  to  the 
Rkcoko. 

VIETNAM   CXJSTS   VERSUS   DOMES- 
TIC PROGRAMS 

Mr.  CEDE31BERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBE310.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Johnson  indicated  In  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  that  the  war  In 
Vietnam  Is  no  reason  to  hold  the  line  on 
■pending  for  domestic  programs.  He 
inferred  that  those  of  us  who  have  a 
oonoem  about  Increased  spending  at  this 
time  for  domestic  programs  that  can  be 
deferred  are  calloused  In  our  concern 
for  himian  needs. 

The  Defense  Department  for  years  has 
Indicated  to  Congress  the  continuing 
need  for  military  family  housing.  De- 
fense Department  testimony  before  our 
Military  Construction  Appropriation 
Subcommittee  indicates  we  have  several 
thousand  military  families  living  in  sub- 
standard housliig,  some  In  deplorable 
condition. 

In  ssAie  of  these  facts  the  Defense  De- 
partment deferred  construction  of  the 
8.500  military  family  houses  approved  by 
this  Congress  last  year.  Obviously  this 
was  done  because  of  our  increasing  re- 
qulr«nents  for  expenditures  In  South 
Vietnam. 

The  policy  appears  to  be  guns  and 
whipping  cream  for  the  civilian  economy 
but  only  guns  with  a  little  skimmed  milk 
for  our  military  families. 

Why  this  obvious  discrimination,  Mr. 
President? 

If  presaing  housing  needs  for  military 
families  can  be  deferred,  is  It  unreason- 
able to  expect  similar  restraint  be  re- 
oulred  of  the  rest  oi  our  economy? 


NEW  YORK'S  TRANSIT  CRISIS:  THE 
COSTliY  POIilTICS  OP  L.B.J. 

Mr.  WIDNAUh  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hous« 
for  1  minute  ajad  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNAIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  papers  carry  an  estimate  by 
the  Commerce  and  Industry  Association 
of  New  York  CTty  that  the  recent  Illegal 
transit  strike  in  that  metropolitan  sirea 
coat  $1  billion,  and  less  than  25  percent 
of  that  win  never  be  recovered.  The  ma- 
jority of  this  cost  fell  upon  thoee  busl- 
who  had  to  pay  for  work  never 


performed  since  their  employees  could 
not  get  to  work  and  those  employees  who 
lost  wages  during  the  12-day  period  be- 
cause they  could  not  get  to  work,  plus 
the  hundreds  of  small  retail  establish- 
ments. In  all  cases,  the  greatest  burden 
will  have  fallen  on  those  least  able  to 
atford  if.  the  low-Income  worker  and  the 
small  businessman. 

Nor  does  this  take  into  account  the 
future  cost  as  a  result  of  the  strike  set- 
tlement, a  settlement  that  the  New  York 
Times  has  correctly  called  "a  compromise 
accommodation  made  under  duress"  on 
the  part  of  city  ofiBcials.  Someone  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  pay  for  the  settlement,  and 
it  will  either  have  to  come  out  of  the  fare 
box,  in  which  case  it  will  be  paid  for  by 
those  who  have  suffered  the  most  from 
the  strike  already,  or  through  some  kind 
of  public  subsidy.  The  latter,  if  it  occurs, 
will  probably  be  shared  by  the  taxpayers 
of  the  city,  State,  and  Nation. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  after 
making  no  effort  to  prevent  the  damage. 
Las  broadened  its  impact  by  his  after- 
the-fact  lament  condemning  the  final 
settlement.  It  will  be  recalled  that  at 
no  time  during  the  12-day  strike  was 
there  a  word  from  the  President,  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz.  or  the 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  Gardner  Ackley,  con- 
demning the  wage  demands  of  the  tran- 
sit union  as  out  of  line  with  the  adminis- 
tration's own  wage-price  guidelines  as 
has  so  firmly  been  done  with  price  In- 
crease proposals  on  the  part  of  business. 
At  no  time  did  any  Johnson  administra- 
tion figure  speak  out  against  the  union 
defiance  of  the  laws  and  the  courts  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Then,  in  what 
the  New  York  Times  has  described  as  a 
"blatantly  political"  comment,  the  Presi- 
dent took  the  city  of  New  York  to  task 
without  one  word  about  the  cause  of  It 
all. 

It  may  be  possible  to  assess  the  dam- 
age this  strike  caused  to  the  people  of 
New  York  and  the  surrounding  metro- 
politan area,  and  to  estimate  the  future 
costs  of  the  settlement.  The  damage  to 
the  Judicial  and  moral  structure  of  the 
Nation's  largest  city  and  second  largest 
State,  and  the  injury  to  the  image,  pres- 
tige, and  effectiveness  of  the  Presidency 
as  an  unbiased  umpire  in  the  economic 
arena,  however,  are  incalculable.  I  hesi- 
tate to  even  mention  the  possible  impact 
on  the  national  Interest  should  the  New 
York  transit  strike  be  used  as  an  exam- 
ple and  as  a  signal  for  similar  crisis  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

I  Include  at  this  point  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  January  15. 
1966,  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  January  15,  1966,  and 
an  article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
January  17,  1966.  I  would  also  like  to 
call  attention  to  the  press  release  that 
follows  these  newspaper  articles  which 
contains  the  Joint  statement  by  Con- 
gressman Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of  Missouri, 
and  myself,  calling  on  the  President  to 
take  a  firm  position  on  the  demands  and 
actions  of  the  union,  which  is  dated 
January  9,  1966,  several  days  before  the 
settlement. 


The  articles  and  release  follow: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  15,  19M] 
Politics,  thk  L.B.J.  Wat 

Through  all  the  12  days  that  New  York 
was  crippled  by  a  transit  strike  called  In 
defiance  of  law  and  court  order  President 
Johnson  had  not  a  word  of  condemnation 
for  the  iinlon  leaders  responsible  for  the 
exercise  In  economic  blackmail  of  a  city. 
Now  that  the  siege  has  been  lifted  with  a 
costly  settlement,  Mr.  Johnson  suddenly  finds 
his  voice,  and  censiires  New  York  for  pay- 
ing too  high  a  price  for  Its  freedom. 

The  President  Is  quite  right  In  stating 
that  the  peace  terms  breach  his  antl-inflatlon 
guidelines.  As  we  observed  In  these  columns 
yesterday,  none  of  the  adroit  argiiments  ad- 
vanced In  support  of  the  pact  by  Dr.  Nathan 
P.  Feinsinger,  chairman  of  Mayor  Lindsay's 
special  mediation  board,  could  make  it  fit 
inside  even  an  elastic  interpretation  of  the 
guidelines.  It  was  a  compromise  accommoda- 
tion made  under  dtiress;  and  only  the 
mayor's  resolve  not  to  "capitulate  before 
the  lawless  demands  of  a  single  power  group" 
prevented  outright  surrender. 

If  Mr.  Johnson  had  seriously  wanted  to 
act  against  an  Inflationary  settlement,  he 
had  ample  opportunity  to  do  so.  On  any 
one  of  the  12  days  he  could  have  denounced 
the  strike  as  a  threat  to  the  national  inter- 
est— wlilch  the  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Gardner  Ack- 
ley, now  acknowledges  It  was — and  he  could 
have  supported  Mr.  Lindsay  In  the  mayor's 
unheeded  call  for  arbitration,  factfinding, 
or  a  retroactive  contract  extension.  But  the 
President  did  not  choose  to  do  so. 

Such  help  from  Mr.  Johnson  would  have 
been  doubly  meaningful  In  the  light  of  at- 
tempts by  some  elements  In  the  old-time 
Democratic -labor  cabal  In  this  city  to  ex- 
ploit the  strike  as  an  instrument  for  humili- 
ating the  new  Republican-fusion  mayor,  thus 
hoping  to  kin  his  future  political  career. 

Now  that  Mr.  Lindsay  and  the  city  have 
survived  the  strike,  the  President  contrib- 
utes his  meed  toward  discrediting  the  settle- 
ment. The  blatantly  political  character  of 
his  comment  is  underscored  by  the  con- 
tinued absence  of  any  direct  criticism  of 
the  Transport  Workers  Union  for  Its  coercion 
of  the  community.  He  declares  himself 
"quite  disturbed  that  essential  services  could 
be  paralyzed  for  so  long";  but  there  is  not  a 
hint  of  who  Is  to  blame.  Not  a  word  about 
flouting  the  law  and  the  courts,  not  a  syllable 
about  the  damage  to  the  moral  and  Judicial 
structure  of  this,  the  largest  city  In  the 
United  States. 

The  President's  remarks  provide  a  dis- 
couraging setting  for  the  recommendations 
he  has  promised  to  send  to  Congress  to  pro- 
tect the  public  Interest  against  such  strikes. 
Reports  from  Washington  Indicate  that  his 
state  of  the  Union  pledge  of  tighter  strike 
curbs  was  toned  down  before  delivery  In  re- 
sponse to  objections  voiced  by  George  Meany. 
If  even  the  promise  must  be  diluted  before 
It  gets  to  Capitol  Hill,  what  real  hope  Is 
there  in  this  administration  for  efTectlve 
protection  for  the  public  against  public- 
service  strikes? 


[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Jan  15, 
1966] 
A  Bit  Late,  Ma.  PBEsroENT 
New  York's  transit  strike  was  barely  ended 
when    President    Johnson    pronounced    hlB 
anathema:  "Candor  requires  me  to  say  that 
I  am  quite  disturbed  that  essential  services 
could  be  paralyzed  for  so  long,  and  I  am 
equally  concerned  by  the  cost  of  the  settle- 
ment  (which)    violates  our  national  gulde- 
poeta    for    nonlnflatlonary    wage    Increases. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  settlement  that 
violates  the  g^ldeposts  to  this  extent  U  lo 
the  national  Interest." 
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We  agree.  But  that  bit  of  Presidential 
candor  would  have  come  with  better  grace 
and  more  effect  a  few  days  earlier.  Soldiers 
who  shun  the  battle  make  poor  critics  of 
Its  loss. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  17,  1966] 

Strike  Loss  Here  Put  at  81  BniiON  bt 
Business  Unit — Commerce  Association 
Asks  for  a  Raise  in  Fare  To  Pay  for  Tran- 
srr  Settlement — Mayor  Backed  on  Pact — 
Johnson's  Criticism  Termed  Unfair  by 
jAvrrs — Wirtz  Assailed  by  Gilhooley 

(By  Emanuel  Perlmutter) 

The  Commerce  &  Industry  Association 
estimated  yesterday  that  the  12-day  transit 
strike  cost  New  Yorkers  $1  billion  and  that 
"less  than  25  percent  will  be  recovered." 

The  association  asked  that  the  15-cent 
fare  be  increased  to  help  pay  for  the  strike 
settlement,  which  has  been  estimated  as 
costing  between  $52  and  S70  million. 
The  group  also  said  it  would  ask  Governor 
Rockefeller  today  to  sponsor  three  tougher 
measures  to  bar  strikes  by  public  employees. 

Ralph  C.  Gross,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  association,  outlined  the  group's 
stand  during  the  WCBS-TV  "Newsmakers" 
program  and  In  an  Interview  afterward. 

JAvrrs  defends  pact 

Meanwhile,  two  Republicans  came  to  the 
defense  of  Mayor  Lindsay  In  his  controversy 
with  the  Democratic  national  administra- 
tion over  the  strike  settlement. 

The  agreement  has  been  defended  by  Mr. 
Lindsay.  But  President  Johnson  and  Labor 
Secretary  W.  WlUard  Wirtz  have  criticized  It 
for  being  In  excess  of  the  3.2  percent  wage- 
Increase  guideline  that  the  Federal  ad- 
ministration deemed  necessary  to  prevent 
inflation. 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts,  of  New  York,  Just 
back  from  a  6-day  day  trip  to  South  Vietnam, 
said  that  the  President's  criticism  "wasn't 
fair."  He  made  this  comment  after  an  ap- 
pearance on  the  WABC-TV  "Page  One" 
program. 

John  J.  Gilhooley.  the  only  Republican  on 
the  three-man  transit  authority,  restricted 
his  criticism  to  Secretary  Wirtz. 

"I  must  say,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned.  It 
was  not  the  bravest  act  of  Mr.  Wirtz's  ca- 
reer to  shoot  our  young  mayor  in  the  back 
after  he'd  made  the  difficult  decision  to 
raise  New  York  from  it  knees,"  Mr.  Gil- 
hooley said  on  the  WNBC-TV  "Searchlight" 
program. 

In  discussing  the  Commerce  and  Industry 
Association's  legislative  request,  Mr.  Gross 
said  the  group  would  ask  for  three  measures 
to  amend  or  replace  the  Condon-Wadlln  law, 
which  he  said  had  proved  Ineffective  in 
barring  strikes  by  public  employees. 

"We  will  ask  for  laws  penalizing  the  leaders 
of  a  public  union  who  call  a  strike,  penalties 
against  them  If  they  threaten  one  and  esca- 
lating fines  against  the  union  treasury  If  a 
strike  takes  place."  Mr.  Gross  said. 

The  Condon-Wadlin  law  imposes  job 
penalties  against  striking  employees,  but 
none  against  their  union  or  Its  leaders.  The 
leaders  and  union  may  however,  be  punished 
for  violating  court  orders  based  on  the  law. 

On  the  question  of  the  strike  losses,  Mr. 
Gross  said  the  major  costs  were  In  wages 
paid  to  workers  who  could  not  come  In  to 
work,  to  employees  who  received  no  pay  be- 
cause they  did  not  work  and  to  the  hundreds 
of  small  retail  establishments  that  lost  ptir- 
chases  that  would  not  be  made  later. 

He  estimated  that  more  than  185  mlUlon 
man-hours  of  employment  had  been  lost. 

Mr.  Gross  said  after  the  television  program 
that  the  association  believed  that  a  fare  In- 
crease was  necessary  to  pay  for  the  new 
transit  contract. 

"I  personally  believe  It  should  be  25  centa, 
ind  that  an  Increase  to  20  cents  would  only 
CXn 22 


meet  the  transit  deficit  for  about  2  years," 
he  added. 

Senator  Javits,  In  defending  the  size  of  the 
strike  settlement,  said  that  Mayor  Lindsay 
"did  all  he  could,  he  handled  himself  well." 
The  Republican  legislator  said  the  strike  re- 
sulted from  "the  failure  of  laws  In  State  and 
Nation  to  deal  with  a  situation  of  this  kind." 

Governor  Rockefeller  has  promised  to  ask 
the  legislature  to  provide  $100  mlUlon  In  aid 
to  New  York  City  quickly  to  help  It  pay  for 
transit  needs. 

However,  legislation  will  be  needed  to  give 
the  city  permission  to  transfer  funds  to  the 
autonomous  transit  authority.  Mr.  Gil- 
hooley said  yesterday  that  he  was  convinced 
that  such  legislation  would  be  passed. 

WmNALL  AND  CtTBTTS  CHALLENGE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION To  ACT  IN  New  York  Transit  Strike: 
Call  for  Congressional  Involvement 
Two  senior  Republican  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Representatives  William  B.  Widnall, 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of  Mis- 
souri, challenged  the  Johnson  administration 
to  go  on  record  In  favor  of  a  nonlnflatlonary 
wage  settlement  In  the  New  York  transit 
strike.  They  said  the  President's  efforts  to 
date  would  be  of  no  help  to  the  harrassed 
millions  In  the  metropolitan  area  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Connecticut,  and  New  York.  Wtonall, 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  and  cosponsor 
of  the  Mass  Trans|x>rtatlon  Act  of  1964,  and 
CuBTis,  the  senior  House  Republican  on  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  who  both  repre- 
sent urban  areas,  said  that  the  outcome  of 
this  strike  could  break  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration's own  wage-price  guldeUnes,  and 
would  have  repercussions  In  Greater  St.  Louis 
and  other  metropolitan  areas  throughout  the 
country  where  transportation  is  a  problem. 
They  called  for  congressional  observers  at 
the  collective  bargaining  table  to  speed  set- 
tlement, to  check  on  the  vusefulness  of  the 
wage-price  guidelines,  and  to  seek  possible 
legislative  solutions  to  future  collective-bar- 
gaining problems. 

The  text  of  their  statement  follows: 
"The  announcement  by  President  Johnson 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  New  York  transit 
strike,  he  has  urged  Federal  agencies  to  help 
relieve  the  suffering  involved  Is  nothing  but 
a  consolation  prize  for  the  harassed  millions 
of  Americans  In  the  New  York-New  Jersey- 
Connecticut  metropolitan  area.  In  the  first 
place,  the  programs  he  suggests  using,  the 
poverty  program's  small  business  loans,  the 
regular  small  business  loan  and  disaster  loan 
program,  home  mortgages,  and  depressed 
areas  legislation  have  the  end  result  of  only 
postponing  or  increasing  an  Individual's 
debts.  In  the  case  of  the  small  business  loan 
program,  It  Is  so  short  of  funds,  and  In  such 
a  state  of  chaos  Itself,  despite  a  year's  effort 
on  our  part  to  correct  this  situation,  that  It 
Is  doubtful  If  It  can  be  of  any  Immediate 
significant  assistance.  More  Importantly, 
however,  the  President's  announcement  com- 
pletely Ignores  the  basic  problem  which  Is  to 
end  an  Illegal  strike  by  a  union  which  has 
been  demanding  an  excessive  wage  Increaae 
of  15  i>ercent  which  would  make  a  mockery 
of  the  President's  own  3. 2 -percent  wage-price 
gnxidellnes. 

"The  same  Johnson  administration  that 
made  front  page  headlines  by  denouncing  at- 
tempts by  business  to  raise  prices  Is  strangely 
and  mysteriously  silent  when  it  comes  to  ex- 
cessive demands  by  labor.  Apparently  the 
guidelines  are  Important,  depending  upon 
who  they  are  supposed  to  gvilde.  National 
labor  leaders,  who  are  so  fond  of  lecturing 
Congress  on  excessive  business  profits,  on 
mass  transportation  needs,  on  the  problems 
of  the  worklngman  and  the  poor  have  not 
been  heard  from  either.  Yet  here  Is  a  strike 
that  materially  hurts  millions  of  other  work- 
ers, that  breaks  the  wage-price  guidelines, 
that  punishes  the  public,  that  Is  particularly 


hard  on  the  low-Income  citizen  who  more 
than  anyone  else  depends  upon  public  trans- 
portation, and  that  is  Illegal  to  boot.  We 
would  challenge  these  labor  leaders  to  use 
their  Influence  to  assist  in  obtaining  a 
prompt,  nonlnflatlonary  settlement  and  a  re- 
turn to  a  rule  of  law  and  not  of  men. 

"U.S.  Labor  Secretary  Willard  Wirtz  has 
indicated  to  the  press  that  there  are  few 
legal  tools  the  President  can  use  to  push  a 
responsible  settlement.  We  agree  that  Con- 
gress has  provided  little  authority  lor  the 
President  to  act  to  control  wages  and  prices, 
but  that  didn't  bother  the  administration 
any  when  it  used  stockpile  metal  to  roll  back 
aluminum  prices  and  threatened  the  shifting 
of  defense  contracts  to  force  the  so-called 
steel  price  compromise.  Secretary  Wirtz  Is 
obviously  trying  to  set  up  the  public  to  buy 
the  Idea  that  President  Johnson's  personal 
action  will  have  generated  a  strike  settlement 
even  though  it  Involves  a  wage  contract  In 
excess  of  the  administration's  own  guide- 
posts.  Such  a  settlement  would  aversely 
affect  millions  of  Americans  in  the  New  York, 
New  Jersey.  Connecticut  metropolitan  area 
who  rely  on  adequate  and  Inexpensive  public 
transportation.  If  this  can  happ>en  in  New 
York,  it  can  happen  In  greater  St.  IjOuIs  or 
any  metropolitan  area  In  the  Nation. 

"We  believe  the  President,  Secretary  Wirtz, 
and  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
headed  by  Chairman  Gardner  Ackley.  have  a 
responsibility  to  go  on  record  Immediately 
in  favor  of  holding  the  line  on  inflation  in 
the  greater  New  York  transit  dispute,  acting 
with  the  same  vigor  previously  reserved  only 
for  the  Nation's  business  community.  In 
addition,  we  suggest  that  blp>artlsan  congres- 
sional observers  from  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees be  Invited  to  the  negotiation  sessions 
to  see  the  wage-price  guidelines  in  action 
and  to  learn  what  may  need  to  be  done  In 
the  way  of  legislation  to  break  such  Impasses 
In  the  collective  bargaining  process.  The 
congressional  group  could  Include,  for  ex- 
ample, members  from  committees  Involved 
In  labor  and  transportation  matters,  as  well 
as  from  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  The 
mere  presence  of  Members  of  Congress, 
should  hasten  a  responsible  settlement, 
which  Is  what  harassed  Greater  New  York 
metropolitan  area  residents  want  most  of  all. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  FOREIGN  AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAM— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED    STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  annual  report  on  the  foreign  as- 
sistance program  of  the  United  States 
for  fiscal  year  1965,  which  I  here  trans- 
mit, shows  what  Americans  have  done 
during  the  past  12  months  to  help  other 
people  help  themselves. 

The  record  of  these  months  offers  new 
testimony  to  our  continuing  conviction 
that  our  own  peace  and  prosperity  here 
at  home  depend  on  continued  progress 
toward  a  better  life  for  pecH^le  every- 
where. 

In  pursuit  of  that  goal,  we  have,  dur- 
ing this  past  year,  placed  new  emphasis 
on  the  basic  problem  of  seciuing  more 
food  for  the  world's  peculation. 

We  have  agreed  to  extend  technical 
assistance  to  countries  asking  for  help  on 
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poinilatlon  programs.  At  the  same  time, 
our  overseas  missions  have  been  directed 
to  give  priorities  to  projects  for  achiev- 
ing better  agriculture.  Additional  re- 
sources of  our  great  universities  have 
been  applied  to  rural  development  efforts 
abroad,  and  we  have  moved  to  Increase 
the  nutritional  value  of  food  shipped 
overseas  for  children. 

During  these  past  12  months  we  have 
also: 

Begun  to  make  education  a  more  vital 
part  of  our  assistance  to  other  nations. 
Today,  70  American  universities  are  en- 
gaged In  the  development  of  39  Asian, 
African,  and  Latin  American  countries 
through  this  program. 

Given  our  full  support  to  development 
of  a  new  life  for  the  people  of  southeast 
Asia  through  a  regional  development 
program — a  true  and  hopeful  alternative 
to  profitless  aggression.  We  have  made 
progress  toward  the  establishment  of  an 
Asian  Development  Bank,  and  accele- 
rated plans  for  development  of  the  criti- 
cal Mekong  River  Basin. 

The  12  months  covered  by  this  report 
also  reflect  our  progress  toward  making 
our  aid  programs  both  more  realistic,  and 
more  efRcient.    For  example : 

Foreign  assistance  has  become  a  small- 
er factor  in  our  balance  of  pajrments.  In 
fiscal  year  1965,  more  than  80  cents  of 
every  AID  dollar  was  spent  for  the  pur- 
chase of  American  goods  and  services. 
American  products  and  skills  went  over- 
seas as  aid;  most  of  the  dollars  which 
paid  for  them  stayed  in  th!s  country. 

Foreign  aid  has  become  a  smaller  bur- 
den on  our  resources.  The  $3.5  billion 
committed  for  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance In  fiscal  year  1965  represented 
3.5  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  and 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  U.S.  gross 
national  product. 

At  the  height  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
in  comparison,  foreign  aid  accounted  for 
more  than  11  percent  of  the  Federal 
budcet  and  nearly  2  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  single 
change  in  our  AID  proerams  has  been 
the  shift  from  simply  helping  other  coun- 
tries stay  afloat  to  helping  them  become 
self-supporting,  so  that  our  assistance 
win  no  longer  be  needed. 

Three-fourths  of  our  AID  program  In 
fiscal  year  1965  was  devoted  to  develop- 
ment assistance:  programs  of  technical 
and  capital  assistance  In  agriculture.  In- 
dustry, health  and  education  that 
strengthen  the  ability  of  other  nations 
to  use  their  own  resources. 

Finally,  private  participation  in  AID 
programs  Is  at  an  alltlme  high. 
Through  contracts  with  American  uni- 
versities, business  firms,  labor  unions, 
cooperatives,  and  other  private  groups, 
AID  has  sharply  Increased  the  involve- 
ment of  nongovernmental  resources  In 
International  development. 

Two  of  every  five  AID-flnanced  tech- 
nicians In  the  field  today  are  not  Fed- 
eral employees,  but  experts  from  private 
American  institutions. 

There  Is  much  In  the  less-developed 
world  that  causes  us  deep  concern  today : 
enmity  between  neighbor  nations  that 
threatens  the  hard-won  gains  of  years 


of  development  effort;  reluctance  to 
move  rapidly  on  needed  internal  reforms; 
political  unrest  that  delays  constructive 
programs  to  help  the  people;  an  uncer- 
tain race  between  food  supplies  and  pop- 
ulation. 

We  are  right  to  be  concerned  for  the 
present.  But  we  are  also  right  to  be 
hopeful  for  the  future.  In  this  report 
are  recorded  some  of  the  solid,  human 
achievements  on  which  our  future  hopes 
are  based. 

Whether  it  provides  strength  for 
threatened  peoples  like  those  in  south- 
east Asia,  or  support  for  the  self-help  of 
millions  on  the  move  in  Latin  America, 
in  Africa,  in  the  Near  East  and  South 
Asia,  our  foreign  assistance  program  re- 
mains an  investment  of  critical  and 
promising  importance  to  our  own  na- 
tional future. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

January  17, 1966. 


INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  AGREE- 
MENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means: 

To  the  Congress  o/  the  United  States: 

This  is  the  first  annual  report  on  the 
operation  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  required  by  section  5  of  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  Act  of 
1965  (Public  Law  89-23  i . 

The  International  Coffee  Agreement 
represents  an  important  element  of  our 
foreign  economic  policy,  especially  as 
that  policy  is  directed  towards  llie  prob- 
lems of  the  less  developed  countries.  Our 
participation  in  the  agreement  should 
help  make  it  po.ssible  to  avoid  the  shai-p 
rises  and  falls  in  coffee  prices  that  have 
adversely  affected  U.S.  con.suniers  and 
growers  of  coffee  in  forelKn  countries 
alike.  Stability  of  prices  will  help  those 
countries  heavily  dependent  on  coffee  ex- 
ports to  plan  for  and  carry  out  their 
economic  development  and  diversifica- 
tion programs.  The  steady  economic 
progress  of  these  countries  is.  in  turn,  an 
important  stimulus  to  a  healthier  and 
more  stable  political  climate  in  each. 

I  believe  that  during  1965  the  dual 
alms  of  the  agreement — adequate  sup- 
plies of  coffee  to  consumers  and  markets 
for  coffee  to  producers  at  equitable 
prices — have  been  met.  I  am  also  con- 
fident that  the  Congress  will  view  with 
satisfaction  the  spirit  of  international 
cooperation  that  has  increasingly  come 
to  characterize  the  operation  of  this 
agreement.  The  passage  of  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  Act  permitted 
its  Implementation  for  the  year  that  be- 
gan October  1.  1965.  The  results  to  date 
Justify  our  confidence  that  the  agreement 
will  further  advance  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States. 

Lyndon  B,  Johnson. 

The  Whitk  House.  January  14. 1966. 


THE   PRESIDENT'S    1966   ECONOMIC 
REPORT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
125,  which  passed  the  Senate  on  Friday 
last. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  should  merely  like  to  make  two 
observations.  First,  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  the  proposed  action  Is  necessary. 
Second,  laws  are  made  to  be  obeyed  and 
not  to  have  exceptions  constantly  made. 
I  do  not  know  why  this  administration 
cannot  conform  to  the  law.  I  under- 
stand the  argument  advanced  Is  that 
without  the  proposed  action  the  eco- 
nomic report  would  precede  the  budget 
report. 

This  could  occur  without  creating  any 
great  difficulty.  Furthermore,  the  pro- 
posed delay  puts  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  In  a  position  of  having  to 
delay  Its  report  to  the  Congress  too. 

Essentially.  I  wish  that  the  administra- 
tion would  make  a  greater  effort  to  abide 
by  the  laws  we  have  written.  If  the  laws 
are  inadequate,  let  us  change  them.  But 
let  us  not  change  these  dates,  put  in  after 
consideration  and  made  a  part  of  a  law. 

I  know  that  the  economic  report  is 
presently  available.  It  could  come  out 
by  January  20.  But.  as  I  say.  I  will  not 
object,  because  I  believe  this  a  house- 
keeping matter.  The  administration 
should  have  this  authority,  if  it  wants  it; 
but  I  should  like  to  grant  this  reqest  for 
delay  with  a  little  bit  of  rebuke. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  under  his  reservation? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  should  like  to  ask  my 
distinpuished  colleague  from  Missouri,  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee as  well  as  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  whose  opinion  I  hold  most 
highly,  two  questions: 

First.  I  should  like  to  know  if  there  is 
any  particular  reason  why  the  resolution 
should  not  be  read  in  full  instead  of  Just 
by  a  title,  and  why  In  fact  there  should 
not  be  colloquy  and  debate  on  the  value 
of  such  a  resolution,  albeit  already  passed 
by  the  other  body  of  this  Congress. 

Second.  I  should  like  to  know  whether. 
In  the  gentleman's  opinion,  which  as  I 
say  I  value;  this  would  have  any  adverse 
effect  on  our  economy — for  example,  the 
stock  market — if  we  should  reverse  the 
order  of  reporting  the  budget  and  thp 
economic  report. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  answer 
to  the  first  question,  of  course  I  am  al- 
ways in  favor  of  colloquy  and  discussion. 
I  believe  that  Is  good  at  any  time  an 
issue  is  up,  no  matter  what  the  substance 
maybe. 

Let  me  restate  what  I  understand  to  be 
the  reason  for  the  request. 

The  Congress  did  not  convene  until 
January  10.  The  budget  message  is  re- 
quired, I  beUeve,  15  days  after  the  con- 
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venlng  of  the  Congress.  The  economic 
report  has  a  day  certain,  January  20.  So 
the  fact  that  we  convened  about  a  week 
later  does  throw  the  budget  message  back 
a  week,  while  it  does  not  throw  the  eco- 
nomic report  back  a  week,  and  so  there 
Is  a  basis  for  arguing  we  should  throw 
the  economic  report  back. 

This  is  Eilso  going  to  throw  back  the 
report  of  the  Economic  Committee  to  the 
Congress  on  the  President's  economic  re- 
port another  week. 

I.  myself,  do  not  believe  that  the  need 
for  the  budget  message  to  come  first, 
ahead  of  the  economic  report,  is  of  sub- 
stance. 

Answering  the  second  question,  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  would  have  any  im- 
pact on  the  stock  market,  in  respect  to 
timing  of  these  me.ssages. 

I  believe  the  regrettable  thing  Is  that 
the  budget  has  been  delayed.  I  have 
seen  no  reason  for  that.  The  longer  It 
is  delayed,  even  though  just  a  day.  the 
longer  there  is  an  element  of  uncertainty 
as  to  what  the  President  will  actually 
propose  in  the  budget,  and  this  does  have 
unsettling  economic  consequences. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  very 
much  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  to  ex- 
plain further  the  need  for  immediate 
consideration  of  this  joint  House-Sen- 
ate resolution  and.  second,  I  should  like 
to  have  his  estimate  of  the  effect  It 
might  have  on  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
try, or  the  stock  market  specifically,  if 
we  simply  take  time  to  debate  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  try  to  reply  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

I  do  not  believe  it  would  affect  the 
stock  market,  or  securities  of  any  kind. 
This  is  not  what  I  would  call  an  earth- 
shaking  deal  at  all.  It  is  very  minor.  I 
do  not  believe  it  will  cause  any  disturb- 
ance of  any  kind  in  the  market.  There 
is  no  reason  why  It  should. 

This  started  back  when  we  passed  a 
resolution,  during  the  first  session,  au- 
thorizing the  Congress  to  meet  at  a  later 
date.  Under  the  Constitution  we  were 
required  to  meet  on  January  3,  but  we 
passed  a  resolution,  which  we  had  a 
right  to  do.  making  the  commencement 
date  of  the  second  session  January  10. 
That  made  it  1  week  later. 

That,  of  course,  put  this  report  In  a 
squeeze.  The  difference  of  a  week 
makes- a  lot  of  difference  when  there  are 
only  a  few  days  involved.  Therefore, 
this  resolution  is  to  take  care  of  meet- 
ing 1  week  later  and  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent that  much  longer,  as  contemplated 
in  the  original  act. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
distinguished  chairman  mean  to  say 
that  the  committee  is  not  ready  to  make 
the  report? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Of  course  we  are 
ready  to  start  working  on  it.  Under 
the  law  the  President,  as  the  gentleman 
realizes,  must  first  make  the  report  to 
the  Congress. 


Mr.  HALL.  But  one  of  the  other 
speakers  in  the  colloquy  here  today  said 
that  he  had  knowledge  that  the  report 
was  ready  to  be  made  by  the  President 
and  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  not  my  under- 
standing, sir.  I  was  told  it  would  not 
be  ready  until 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  Is  of  little  consequence, 
I  object. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
reserve  that  until  I  can  make  another 
statement? 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes.  I  will  accommodate 
the  gentleman  and  will  withdraw  my 
objection  temporarily. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  feeling  sure  that  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  this  1  week's  delay 
caused  by  the  Congress  meeting  1  week 
later,  went  ahead  and  arranged  a  pro- 
gram with  the  concurrence  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Curtis],  and  also  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  If  this  is  riot 
passed,  we  will  have  to  rearrange  the 
program  entirely.  I  hope  under  those 
circumstances  that  the  gentleman  will 
not  object  to  it,  because  I  personally  can 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
granted.  Of  course,  though.  If  there  Is 
a  good  reason,  naturally,  we  should  de- 
bate It. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  only 
to  make  one  comment,  and  then  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  further.  If  it  Is  of  con- 
sequence, then  no  one  appreciates  the 
further  delay  in  the  reconvening  of  the 
second  session  more  than  I  do,  but  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  cannot  keep  to  the 
stipulated  dates  when  the  report  is  ready 
and  it  is  of  no  earthshaklng  consequence 
to  the  Nation  or  our  economic  sinews. 
Some  program  that  has  been  arranged 
out  of  context  certainly  does  not  obviate 
the  need  for  colloquy  and  debate  on  the 
floor  before  we  change  the.se  matters, 
just  as  Indeed  we  did  have  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  with  respect  to  the 
reconvening  date  of  the  2d  session  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  simply  like  to 
observe  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
Is  correct  in  describing  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  worked  out  the  hearings 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  the  President's  Economic 
Report.  However,  I  would  further  ob- 
serve that  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the 
report  has  no  bearing  on  that  schedule. 
If  anything,  if  we  were  to  adhere  to  the 
law  and  have  the  report  on  January  20,  it 
would  facilitate  those  hearings.  This 
week's  delay  actually  complicates  the 
schedule  that  we  have.  So  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  did  not  answer 
to  the  essence  of  the  question  raised.  I 
would  emphasize  again,  however,  that  to 
a  large  degree  this  is  a  housekeeping 
Item,  I  believe.  I  must  say,  though.  It 
appears  to  me  the  real  reason  behhid 
this  delay  is  that  the  President,  for  his 
own  reasons  of  public  relations,  and  af- 
fording the  Information  to  the  people  of 


this  country,  for  his  own  persons^  rea- 
sons Just  wanto  to  have  his  budget  mes- 
sage before  the  Economic  Report. 
Frankly,  that  Is  not  a  very  compelling 
reason  to  me  to  simply  subvert  a  law 
which  makes  perfectly  good  sense.  I  will 
reiterate  that  I  think  these  reports  are 
printed.  The  way  we  have  done  it  In  the 
past,  with  witnesses  who  have  to  appear 
before  us,  we  get  the  reports  3  or  4  days 
sometimes  ahead  of  the  press.  They  will 
have  a  hold  order  on  them.  They  are 
complicated  documents  for  the  purposes 
of  printing,  because  they  have  all  sorts 
of  economic  tables  and  charts  in  them. 
Of  course,  they  have  to  be  printed  ahead 
of  time.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  docu- 
ments are  actually  there.  In  fact.  I 
think  the  budget  Is  compiled  and 
printed.  I  regret  that  the  Congress  Is 
not  acting  In  a  more  independent  man- 
ner and  Insisting  that  these  laws  are 
upheld  that  are  written  to  spell  out  the 
relationship  of  the  executive  to  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Government. 
These  laws  are  not  being  observed  and 
the  President  Is  continually  asking  the 
Congress  to  accede  to  his  accommoda- 
tion with  no  basic  reasons  that  I  can  see 
behind  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  further  comments,  and  I  will  ask 
him  two  additional  questions.  First,  if 
the  committee  is  ready  to  have  the  hear- 
ings, would  it  not  be  better  to  have  the 
President's  economic  report  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  Tliat  Is  what  I 
said  and  what  I  observed  with  respect 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas'  comments. 
We  had  worked  out  a  schedule,  with  very 
fine  cooperation,  as  usual,  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas.  However,  actually, 
far  from  beinp  a  reason  for  delaying  it  a 
week,  it  is  all  the  more  reason,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  mentioned,  to 
adhere  to  the  January  20  date.  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  I  was  not  myself  ob- 
jecting, and  I  would  urge  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  inasmuch  as  we  have  had 
this  colloquy,  not  to  object.  With  this 
record  made  here,  we  have  brought  out 
the  points  that  need  to  be  brought  out. 
It  has  been  healthy  to  do  this,  but  it  Is 
largely  a  housekeeping  item. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  wish  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man one  otlier  question.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman have  any  information  as  to  when 
the  request  for  the  so-called  South  Viet- 
nam accelerated  or  escalated  war  funds 
will  be  here  as  a  supplementary  or  de- 
ficiency budget  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar budget,  as  the  President  said  it  would 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No,  I  do  not,  but  I  want 
to  say  it  is  certainly  a  crucial  point  and 
something  we  in  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  are  going  to  have  to  consider 
and  will  have  to  have  knowledge  of.  I 
hope,  as  the  gentleman  mentioned,  that 
we  are  not  going  to  go  ahead  and  start 
holding  hearings  on  the  economic  report 
and  the  budget  only  to  find  this  crucial 
area  of  additional  expenditure  policy  is 
not  public  information  and  therefore  not 
subject  to  Inquiry  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  is  even  the  understand- 
ing of  this  gentleman  from  Mi.ssouri  that 
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there  1b  a  certain  movement  going  on  be- 
tween the  Joint  bodies  of  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  to  obviate  p.nd  expe- 
dite this  supplementary  or  deficiency  ap- 
propriation, and  I  certainly  suggest  that 
it  should  not  be  considered  out  of  con- 
text with  the  overall  spending  of  the 
obligatory  parts  of  the  President's  re- 
port, or  the  report  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Joint  Economics  of  the 
two  bodies. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  might  say  in 
further  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Mls- 
aouri  that  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  just 
issued  a  statement  with  reference  to 
hearings  on  the  President's  request  for 
tax  increases  next  week.  We  expect  to 
hear  further  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  other  administration  wit- 
nesses as  to  the  Impact  of  the  budget 
on  our  needs  for  revenues,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  to  have  that  additional 
budget  material  before  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
deed we  must  have  it  if  we  are  going  to 
make  any  intelligent  decision  on  how 
much  we  should  be  paying  these  bills 
through  Increased  taxes  and  how  much 
we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  through 
floating  additional  Government  bonds, 
which  has  a  serious  impact  upon  the 
monetary  market,  and  which  also  has 
other  serious  economic  consequences. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  and  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Oross]. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  am  not  clear  as  to  when 
the  President's  Economic  Report  will  be 
made  available  to  Congress,  if  this  res- 
olution is  adopted. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  answer  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  want  to  say 
that  Senator  Joint  Resolution  125,  which 
has  Just  been  messaged  over  and  is  now 
pending  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives tmder  a  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest, and  of  which  I  have  taken  obser- 
vation, says  in  the  final  sentence  that  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  January  27,  1966,  the 
1966  Economic  Report. 

This  would  allow  the  budget  to  be 
transmitted  during  the  requisite  15  days 
after  the  opening  of  Congress,  on  the 
25th  of  January,  and  the  President's 
liKS6  Economic  Report  to  follow  it  by  2 
days.  Apparently,  for  public  relations 
they  want  this  secret. 

Mr.  OROeS.  And.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  will  yield  fur- 
ther, the  only  excuse  for  the  failure  to 
meet  the  January  20  deadline  Is  that 
the  President  wants  to  submit  his  Eco- 
nomic Report  to  the  Nation  after  the 
budget  is  submitted?   Is  that  the  answer? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  it  seems  that 
that  certainly  ts  the  only  evidence  that 
has  been  brought  forth  on  the  floor  in 
this  colloquy.  It  has  be«3  sUted  that, 
first,  it  Is  of  little  consequence;  it  is  not 
earth  shaking,  it  will  not  upset  the  gen- 
eral market  or  the  economic  sinews  of 
the  Ooremment;  and.  second,  it  has 
been  said  that  there  is  no  need  for  speed 
and  that  the  colloquy  is  worth  while. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall], 
will  yield  further,  it  is  necessary  that  ar- 
rangements be  made  for  the  appearance 
of  these  witnesses  who  are  necessary  to 
testify  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, of  course,  and  the  traditional 
first  witness  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Then,  after  we  hear  from  the 
Council,  we  then  hear  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  we  then  hear 
from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Those  three  witnesses  are  very 
busy  on  the  Hill. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Curtis]  brought  out  the  fact  that 
his  committee  expects  to  hear  one  or 
more  of  these  witnesses  some  time  soon 
in  an  effort  to  work  out  these  arrange- 
ments and  dates  which  will  be  mutually 
satisfactory.  We  have  already  agreed 
upon  the  time.  This  would  not  upset 
that  timing.  We  could  not  have  had  It 
before,  I  do  not  believe,  anyway,  unless 
the  other  committees  would  yield.  Nat- 
urally, we  would  not  expect  them  to  yield 
under  those  circumstances. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  take  this  into  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  assure  the  chairman  on  Banking 
and  Currency  that  I  shall  take  that  into 
consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  had  not 
finished,  but  if  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri wiU  yield  to  me  after  he  yields  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis], I  shall  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
another  point,  now  that  this  colloquy 
has  developed,  which  I  believe  should  be 
mentioned.  In  fact,  I  had  planned  to 
make  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
with  respect  thereto.  I  was  very  dis- 
turbed last  December  when  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  conducted  public 
hearings  on  the  interest  rate  rise  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

We  called  before  us  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  I  had  thought  there  was 
a  clear  understanding  that  the  Govern- 
ment witnesses,  particularly  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  of  the 
President  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  who  have  been  criticizing 
this  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve  in  pub- 
lic statements,  would  be  called  as  wit- 
nesses. They  were  not  called  as  wit- 
nesses. We  finally  put  the  matter  to  a 
vote  and  by  a  very  narrow  and.  I  regret 
to  say,  completely  party  vote,  they  were 
not  formally  invited  to  appear. 

We  have  gone — and  by  "we"  I  mean 
this  country  and  the  Congress — have 
gone  on  now  for  over  a  month  without 
having  the  opportunity  of  hearing  from 
these  three  important  Federal  officials, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  with  reference  to  this  Important 


economic  factor.  And  this  delay  that  we 
are  experiencing  here  in  receiving  the 
President's  Economic  Report  keeps  us 
that  much  further  from  getting  into  and 
examining  these  matters.  I  am  talking 
about  the  Congress  now  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress  of  getting  into 
and  examining  these  economic  factors 
that  mean  so  much  to  our  country  and 
to  our  economy.  This  is  not  a  dictator- 
ship and  I  think  it  is  time  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  begin 
bringing  these  matters  forthrlghtly  be- 
fore the  Congress  so  that  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  can  get  Into 
these  matters  in  a  timely  manner  and 
not  be  confronted  with  so  many  of  these 
faits  accompli. 

The  sooner  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee gets  into  this  area,  the  better  off 
we  will  be. 

I  want  to  say,  as  I  understand  the  re- 
quest for  a  7-day  delay  here.  It  is  not 
going  to  delay  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee hearings  because  they  are  set. 
Actually,  I  think  it  would  be  better  if 
there  were  no  delay  because  it  would 
enable  our  witnesses  to  have  that  much 
more  chance  to  review  the  President's 
Economic  Report.  I  again  would  urge 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, in  the  light  of  this  colloquy  which 
I  think  has  been  very  good  and  healthy, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
this  is  essentially  a  housekeeping  matter 
and  I  hope  that  the  gentleman  would 
not  object. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  must  state 
that  I  did  not  intend,  and  state  with  all 
of  the  comity  and  equity  and  justice  that 
I  can  summon  from  southwest  Missouri, 
to  interrupt  the  gentleman  from  the 
Southwest  United  States.  I  can  only 
plead  that  there  was  a  long  Texas  pause 
between  the  time  that  he  completed  his 
last  sentence  before  he  was  about  to  start 
the  next  sentence,  when  I  yielded  to  the 
other  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  would  want  the  gen- 
tleman to  consider  this  point  which  has 
not  been  mentioned — the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis],  mentioned 
it — that  we  are  not  through  with  the  ad- 
ministration witnesses,  that  is,  the  three 
named  by  me  a  few  minutes  ago,  when 
they  testify  on  the  Economic  Report  of 
the  President  for  1966.  We  are  obligated 
to  continue  the  investigation  that  was 
commenced  in  the  early  part  of  Decem- 
ber with  reference  to  the  increase  in  in- 
terest rates,  that  is,  the  rediscount  rate; 
and  on  the  30  to  90  day  bills;  and  on  the 
longer  term  cash  deposits,  which  is  an 
increase  of  12"  2  percent  in  one  case; 
22.2  percent  in  another  case,  and  37.5 
percent  in  another  case. 

We  are  going  to  go  Into  that. 

As  the  gentleman  suggested  the  mi- 
nority wanted  to  hear  the  administration 
witnesses.  Of  course  the  majority  Mem- 
bers took  the  position  that  it  was  close 
to  Christmas  and  that  people  wanted  to 
go  home.  We  did  not  want  to  stay  there 
and  conduct  the  investigation  at  that 
time  and  they  preferred  to  have  those 
witnesses  appear  in  January  and  inter- 
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rogate  them  on  these  questions  at  that 
time. 

Of  course,  that  contemplates  that  after 
we  got  through  with  them,  we  probably 
would  have  to  have  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  back  again.  We  are  going  to  have 
more  work  this  year  than  we  have  had 
before  but  we  cannot  start  it  earlier.  I 
will  state  to  the  gentleman,  and  since 
this  is  only  a  matter  of  7  days  and  inas- 
much as  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  later 
meeting  of  the  Congress  to  put  the  situ- 
ation in  the  same  comparable  position 
with  reference  to  the  time  of  submitting 
the  Economic  Report,  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  not  object  to  this  because  it 
would  cause  us  considerable  trouble  in 
trying  to  rearrange  our  hearings  and  our 
witnesses — if  it  is  possible — and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  possible.  And  if  it  is  not,  of 
course  it  could  not  happen  any  earlier 
anyway.  I  hope  under  the  circumstances 
the  gentleman  will  not  object. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  chainnan's  statement  that  the  ma- 
jority of  his  committee  voted  not  to  hear 
the  administration  witnesses,  but  wanted 
to  have  Christmas  at  home  with  Santa 
Claus  instead  plus  the  fact  that  time  has 
overtaken  events  and  proved  the  Fed's 
prompt  action  saved  the  administration 
embarrassment;  and  in  view  of  the  state- 
ments made  here  by  my  coUesigue  from 
Missouri  urging  that  we  have  these  hear- 
ings as  early  as  possible  yet  not  to  make 
a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill  although 
apparently  opposite  points  of  view;  and 
in  view  of  this  established  record  and 
colloquy,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  Senate  joint 
resolution? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  125 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of 
February  20,  1946,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C. 
1022),  the  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  January  27.  1966. 
the  1966  Economic  Report. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
a  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PRESIDENT'S  REFERENCE  TO  FARM 
INCOME  MISLEADING 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemian 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  omitted  a  vital  word  and 
at  the  same  time  leaned  on  a  thin  sta- 
tistical stalk  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
reference  to  farm  income.  As  a  con- 
jequence,  he  conveyed  a  highly  mislead- 
™g  Impression.    In  his  message  he  said 


"and  average  farm  income  is  higher  than 
ever — up  40  percent  over  the  past  5  years 
and  last  year  up  22  percent." 

The  figures  he  used  were  based  on  net 
Income  per  farm,  not  total  net  farm  in- 
come. With  the  important  word  "per  " 
omitted,  the  statement  was  ambiguous, 
and  the  President  was  relieved  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  note  of  the  16-percent 
diop  in  farm  numbers  which  has  oc- 
curred since  1960.  In  1960  the  number 
of  farms  was  3,956,000  and  the  1966 
figure  is  3,286,000. 

Even  if  the  word  "per"  had  been  in- 
cluded, the  statement  would  still  have 
been  misleading.  It  could  be  supported 
only  by  using  obscure  statistics  which  re- 
flect abnormal  differences  in  farm  inven- 
tories. In  speaking  of  farm  income,  ad- 
ministration officials  usually  do  not  in- 
clude inventory  changes.  By  including 
them.  President  Johnson  came  up  with 
figures  which  make  farmers  look  more 
prosperous  than  they  really  are.  The 
sharp  rise  in  livestock  values  during  the 
past  year,  and  a  short  corn  corp  in  1964 
combined  to  make  President  Johnson's 
point  of  reference — 1965 — badly  distorted 
in  regard  to  inventories.  In  fairness,  in- 
ventories should  have  been  ignored  or 
adjusted. 

The  President  did  not  explain  that 
the  income  figures  he  used  included  di- 
rect Government  payments  to  farmers. 
These  have  climbed  steadily  from  a 
grand  total  of  $693  million  5  years  ago 
to  $3.4  billion  officially  estimated  for 
1966. 

If  Government  payments  are  excluded, 
official  estimates  of  total  farm  Income 
in  1966  are  almost  precisely  the  same 
as  Income  5  years  ago.  Meanwhile,  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has  gone 
down.  When  adjustments  are  made  for 
cost-of-living  increases,  it  is  obvious  that 
farm  income  in  constant  dollars  derived 
from  the  marketplace  has  gone  down, 
not  up. 

The  President  did  not  mention  that 
Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman  has  fore- 
cast a  drop  in  total  farm  income  after 
1966.  On  November  17  he  estimated  it 
will  average  only  $13.5  billion  until 
1970— down  from  the  present  $14  billion 
level.  And  here  the  Secretary  was  in- 
cluding Government  payments. 

So  the  official  outlook  is  for  lower  in- 
come, not  higher  income,  In  the  future. 

Had  the  President  cited  the  usual 
yardsticks  of  farm  prosperity,  the  report 
would  have  been  far  different. 

Realized  net  farm  income,  the  usual 
point  of  reference,  was  up  only  8  percent 
in  1965  over  the  year  before,  and  USDA 
freely  acknowledges  this  increase  was 
due  largely  to  the  rise  in  livestock  prices. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  livestock  com- 
modities are  free  of  Government  con- 
trols and  price  supports,  and  it  would 
therefore  be  Inappropriate  for  the  Ad- 
ministration to  claim  credit  for  the  mod- 
est increase  in  net  farm  income  that  did 
occur  during  the  past  year. 

Perhaps  the  best  Indicator  of  farm 
prosperity  Is  parity  ratio — which  relates 
prices  received  by  farmers  to  prices  they 
pay.  Parity  ratio,  as  reported  by  USDA. 
in  1964  averaged  74,  lowest  since  the  de- 
pression thirties.  Better  livestock  prices 
brought  it  up  to  a  modest  77  last  year. 
In  1960  it  was  81, 


L.B.J.'S   OWN  PARTY   SHOWS  NEED 
FOR  CAMPAIGN  MONEY  REFORM 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  rising 
public  concern  over  the  way  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  and  its  cous- 
ins— the  $l,000-a-clip  President's  Club 
and  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Comniit- 
tee — handle  finances  may  account  for 
President  Johnson's  unexpected  propo- 
sals to  deal  legislatively  with  political 
financing. 

In  politics,  as  in  football,  a  good  of- 
fense is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
best  defense.  Tlierefore,  the  President's 
proposals  to  clean  up  campaign  financ- 
ing may  be  an  attempt  to  put  himself  on 
the  side  of  the  angels  in  dealing  with  a 
situation  in  which  Democratic  Party  fi- 
nances seem  to  be  highly  questionable. 

Some  especially  strange  events  were 
noted  in  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star,  January  16,  written  by 
Staff  Writer  Walter  Pincus. 

Certainly,  the  way  in  which  money  is 
raised  and  spent  by  the  President's  own 
party  gives  sufficient  cause  for  tightening 
up  laws  and  law  enforcement.  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message,  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  "strong  teeth  and  severe 
penalties  to  the  requirement  of  full  dis- 
closure of  contributions"  and  also  asked 
for  legislation  to  "prohibit  the  endless 
proliferation  of  committees"  which  han- 
dle campaign  money. 

Excellent  suggestions.  When  hearings 
begin  the  witnesses  should  include  Rich- 
ard McGuire — until  recently  treasurer  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee — 
the  treasurer  of  the  President's  Club,  the 
treasurer  of  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
Committee  and  the  other  officials  and 
individuals  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Pincus' 
article,  which  is  reprinted  below : 

[Prom  the  V^^aehlngton  (D.C.)   Star,  Jan,  16. 

1966] 

DEMocaATS'    Campaign   Vvm   Rsportb 

PCZZLIKO 

(By  Walter  Pincus) 

The  Democrats  are  using  previously  unre- 
ported funds — some  of  which  came  in  as 
loans,  some  as  cash  donations — to  pay  off 
bills  from  the  1964  presidential  campaign. 

As  a  result.  Democratic  committee  reports 
filed  pursuant  to  Federal  law  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  Hoxise  show  inconsistent  entries. 

Paradoxically,  such  entries  In  reports  from 
President  Johnson's  own  party  highlight  the 
need  the  "'strong  teeth  and  severe  penalties  to 
the  requirement  of  full  disclosure  of  contri- 
butions" that  the  Chief  Executive  mentioned 
Wednesday  during  his  state  of  the  t7nlon 
message  In  declaring  his  decision  to  seek 
campaign  fund  legislation  reform. 

The  President's  Club— the  fund-raising 
organization  supported  by  Democratic  do- 
nors of  $1,000  or  more — reported  1966  receipts 
totaling  »378,244.  The  club  ended  1964,  lt« 
first  reporting  year,  with  a  siirplus  of  some 
»3,000,  giving  It  »381,000  in  reported  1966 
receipts. 

However,  the  club's  1966  yearend  filing 
Itemized  disbursements  adding  up  to  t939,- 
238.75  for  thp  entire  12  months,  with  almoet 
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9870,000  of  tbat  amount  being  spent  between 
September  1  and  September   16  laat  year. 

Democratic  otficlala  were  unable  last  week 
to  explain  how  tbe  President's  Club  report 
could  stao^  payments  exceeding  receipts  by 
»66J,000. 

However,  a  former  party  aid  disclosed  tbat 
large  amounts  of  cash  which  the  club  re- 
ceived during  the  1964  Johneon -Humphrey 
campaign  were  not  reported  officially  as  being 
received. 

During  the  IBM  campaign.  Democratic 
workers  In  Washington  were  given  per  diem 
payments  of  920  a  day  before  taking  tripe 
outside  the  city.  In  almost  every  case,  such 
advance  :'undB  were  paid  In  cash.  Even 
White  House  staff  members  were  reimbursed 
Ir.  cash  by  the  Democratic  National  Commu- 
te* for  caxupalgn  travel  with  the  President 
last  year. 

Moat  of  the  excess  President's  Club  pay- 
ments went  to  printers,  ad  agencies,  and 
Washington  hotels  to  satisfy  bills  run  up 
during  the  campaign  year. 

BXCOND    SUCH    aCPORT 

The  President's  Club  filing  marks  the  sec- 
ond time  a  Democratic  group  reported  spend- 
ing far  In  excess  of  the  funds  it  said  it  had 
collected.  In  Its  second-quarter  filing  In 
19fl6,  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
reported  it  paid  out  over  9900.000  more  than 
It  previous' V  had  reported  receiving  Though 
officials  at  the  time  said  this  represented  a 
"deficit,"  the  amounts  Involved  were  pay- 
ments mad'.-  rather  than  bills  st:il  remaining 
to  be  satisfied. 

Several  ether  types  of  discrepancies  marked 
the  most  recent  Democratic  filings. 

Another  fund-raising  group — the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  conunlttee — cloaed  out  Its  activi- 
ties last  November  17.  according  to  its  filing 
with  the  House  Clerk.  On  that  day  It  re- 
ported transferring  $8,000  to  the  Democratic 
National  Committee. 

That  committee's  report,  however,  falls  to 
record  receipt  of  the  W.OOO  In  November  or 
December,  although  both  committees  were 
operated  out  of  the  office  of  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  Treasurer  Richard  Magulre. 
ICagulre  recently  resigned  his  post  to  enter 
private  law  practice. 

In  a  similar  transaction,  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  reported  It  transferred 
•6,534.60  on  December  1  to  the  President's 
Club. 

The  President's  Club,  In  turn,  reported  on 
December  1,  It  received  exactly  9500  leas — 
96,034.20 — from  "Salute  to  L.B.J."  housed  at 
the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

What  happened  to  the  9500  and  where 
"Salute  to  L.BJ."  fiu  Into  the  fund-raising 
picture  remain  unanswered. 

Such  transactions,  however,  are  seen  as 
Illustrating  the  need  for  another  of  the  Pres- 
ident's cantpalgn  reform  proposals — action 
*Ho  prohibit  the  endless  proliferation  of 
committees"  which  obscure  the  handling  of 
campaign  funds. 

Another  Inconsistency  within  the  recent 
Democratic  report  Involves  the  date  of  al- 
leged payments.  The  President's  Club  re- 
port listed  a  September  14  payment  of  913.- 
480  to  Vcripe  Construction  Co.,  Washington, 
CO.,  which  built  the  stage  and  platform  at 
the  Democrats'  January  1965  Inaugural  gala 
m  tbs  DC,  Armory.  But  a  Volpe  official  said 
last  week  the  check  was  received  in  June 
rather  than  September. 

Similarly,  Turnpike  Press  of  Annandale, 
Vs.,  which  produced  a  series  of  campaign 
flyers  for  the  Democrats,  received  a  95,807.04 
check  In  July  rather  than  September,  as  the 
Democrats  reported. 

By  postponing  the  reporting  date  of  pay- 
ments, the  Democrats  can  attempt  to  keep 
their  publicly  Oled  figures  of  receipts  and 
•xpandltures  balanced  and  thus  give  the  Im- 
prmloD  of  solvency  at  all  times. 


Another  entry  which  has  puzzled  Inquirers 
lists  a  payment  late  In  November  of  92,407 
as  "reimbursement  of  expenses"  to  a  former 
employee  of  the  White  House  travel  section. 

This  now-retired,  longtime  civil  service  em- 
ployee said  last  week  he  could  not  recall  ever 
having  received  any  funds  or  checks  from  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.  He  said, 
however,  the  committee  called  him  last  fall 
and  asked  him  his  home  address,  which  was 
part  of  the  report  filed. 

There  has  been  no  official  explanation  as 
to  why,  almost  a  year  after  the  campaign, 
the  Democrats  decided  to  pay  off  several  of 
their  largest  outstanding  debts  and  report 
tiiose  payments  iis  part  of  the  President's 
Club  filing.  Recent  storie.s  have  referred  to 
an  alleged  91  7  million  party  deficit. 

The  recent  filings  would  indicate  the  party 
still  has  unrecorded  financial  resources  avail- 
able to  meet  its  financial  needs. 

One  Democratic  aid  last  week  suggested 
President  Johnson,  faced  with  the  need  to 
replace  retiring  treasurer.  Magulre.  had 
taken  new  Interest  in  the  party's  finances. 
It  also  was  speculated  that  criticism  of  the 
Democrats'  $15,000  a  page  ad  book  to  raise 
funds  for  this  yenr's  congressional  elections 
had  stirred  Johnson  to  action. 


SECRET  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH 
TURKEY  RAISES  DISTURBING 
QUESTIONS 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  PennsylvELula? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  secret 
correspondence  released  last  Saturday  by 
the  White  House  at  the  request  of  the 
Government  of  Turkey  gives  notice  of  a 
major  new  limitation  in  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and 
therefore  raises  disturbing  questions 
about  the  credibility  of  pledges  to  our 
allies. 

In  a  letter  sent  June  5,  1964  to  Prime 
Minister  Inonu,  President  Johnson  in  ef- 
fect sharply  qualified  our  solemn  pledge 
to  defend  Turkey  against  Soviet  attack. 
This  forced  Turkey  to  drop  plans  for 
military  intervention  in  Cj'prus. 

The  merits  of  the  Turkish  problem  in 
Cyprus  are  completely  beside  the  point. 
The  basic  question  is  one  of  treaty  ob- 
ligation. In  the  North  Atlantic  Tieaty 
the  United  States  was  committed  with- 
out qualification  to  defend  Turkey  from 
aggression. 

Here  ia  the  pertinent  language: 

Article  5.  The  parties  agree  that  an  armed 
attack  against  one  or  more  of  them  In  Eu- 
rope or  North  America  shall  be  considered 
an  attack  against  them  all,  and  consequently 
they  agree  that,  If  such  an  armed  attack  oc- 
curs, each  of  them.  In  exercise  of  the  right 
of  individual  or  collective  self-defense  rec- 
ognized by  article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  will  assist  the  party  or  par- 
ties so  attacked  by  taking  forthwith,  indi- 
vidually and  In  connection  with  the  other 
parties,  such  action  as  It  deems  necessary. 
Including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to  restore 
and  maintain  the  security  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area. 

The  language,  you  wUl  note,  pledges 
action  automatically  to  assist  any  mem- 
ber nation  that  is  attacked. 


The  key  sentence  in  Mr.  Johnson's  let- 
ter was: 

I  hope  you  will  understand  that  your 
NATO  allies  have  not  had  a  chance  to  con- 
sider whether  they  have  an  obligation  to  pro- 
tect Turkey  against  the  Soviet  Union  If  Tur- 
key takes  a  step  which  results  In  Soviet  In- 
tervention without  the  full  consent  and 
understanding  of  Its  NATO  Allies. 

In  other  words,  U.S.  action  to  defend 
Turkey  against  Soviet  attack  would  be 
conditional — not  automatic.  The  United 
States  would  first  decide  whether  the  at- 
tack was  provoked,  and  then  make  up  its 
mind  on  defending  Turkey. 

So  far  as  I  can  determine,  this  is  the 
first  time  any  member  of  the  NATO  al- 
liance has  questioned  the  automatic 
character  of  the  mutual  defense  pact. 

The  automatic  character  of  allied 
response  was  absolutely  clear  in  the 
treaty,  so  the  NATO  Council  would  have 
no  reason  to  consider  whether  they  have 
an  obligation  to  protect  Turkey  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  So  far  as  I  can  learn, 
the  NATO  Council  did  not  at  any  time 
authorize  President  Johnson  to  be  the 
alliance  spokesman  in  regard  to  Turkey's 
action  in  Cyprus. 

In  his  reply,  Mr.  Inonu  hit  the  issue 
squarely  when  he  wrote: 

Our  understanding  is  that  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Imposes  upon  all  member  state* 
the  obligation  to  come  forthwith  to  the  as- 
sistance of  any  member  victim  of  ag;;res- 
slon.  The  only  point  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  member  states  Is  the  nature  and  the 
scale  of  this  assistance. 

If  NATO  members  should  start  discussing 
the  right  and  wrong  of  the  situation  of  their 
fellow-member  victim  of  a  Soviet  aggres- 
sion— the  very  foundations  of  the  alliance 
would  be  shaken. 

Since  the  affair,  Mr.  Inonu  has  been 
replaced  in  office.  United  States -Turkish 
relations  have  been  chilly  and  Tiurkey 
has  been  quietly  trying  to  improve  its 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  major  treaty  qualification  in 
regard  to  Turkey — previously  unan- 
nounced— may  raise  questions  about  the 
credibility  of  our  commitments  to  other 
allies.  No  doubt  Soviet  leaders  will 
read  with  intense  interest  the  texts  of 
these  letters. 

If,  in  a  tight  and  tense  minor  crisis, 
the  most  powerful  member  of  the  alli- 
ance will  qualify  its  obligation  to  one  of 
the  less  powerful  and  most  vulnerable, 
what  may  be  expected  if  a  major  crisis 
arises? 

How  would  we  feel  if  the  situation  were 
reversed,  and  our  plan  to  protect  U.S.  In- 
terests— in  the  Dominican  Republic  for 
example — were  checkmated  by  a  more 
powerful  ally? 

Whitx   House   Statxmxnt 

At  the  request  of  the  Government  of  Tur- 
key, the  White  House  Is  today  releasing  the 
texts  of  letters  exchanged  on  June  5,  1984, 
between  President  Johnson  and  the  then 
Prime  Minister  of  Turkey,  Ismet  Inonu,  on 
the  Cyprus  crisis.  Steps  subsequent  to  this 
exchange  of  letters  led  to  the  visit  of  Prime 
Minister  Inonu  to  Washington  later  In  that 
month  and  constructive  discussions  by  the 
President  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Is- 
sues Involved. 

A  Joint  communique  released  at  the  con- 
clusion of  those  discussions  welcomed  the 
opportunity  for  a  full  exchange  of  views  by 
the  two  leaders  and  the  occasion  to  consldar 
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ways  In  which  the  two  countries  could 
strengthen  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations 
with  respect  to  the  safety  and  security  of 
Cyprus.  The  communique  noted  that  "the 
cordial  and  candid  conversations  of  the  two 
leaders  strengthened  the  broad  understand- 
ing already  existing  between  Turkey  and  the 
United  States." 

The  United  States  continues  to  value 
highly  the  close  and  friendly  relations  we 
maintain  with  Turkey. 

PEEsroENT  Johnson's  Letter  to 
Prime  Minister  Inonu 

June  5,  1964. 

Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister;  I  am  gravely 
concerned  by  the  information  which  I  have 
had  through  Ambassador  Hare  from  you  and 
your  Foreign  Minister  that  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment Is  contemplating  a  decision  to  in- 
tervene by  military  force  to  occupy  a  portion 
of  Cyprus.  I  wish  to  emphasize,  in  the  full- 
est friendship  and  frankness,  that  I  do  not 
consider  that  such  a  course  of  action  by 
Turkey,  fraught  with  such  far-reaching  con- 
sequences, is  consistent  with  the  commit- 
ment of  your  Government  to  consult  fully 
in  advance  with  us.  Ambassador  Hare  has 
indicated  that  you  have  postponed  your  de- 
cision for  a  few  hours  In  order  to  obtain  my 
views.  I  put  to  you  personally  whether  you 
really  believe  that  It  Is  appropriate  for  your 
Government,  In  effect,  to  present  a  unilateral 
decision  of  such  consequence  to  an  ally  who 
has  demonstrated  such  stanch  support  over 
the  years  as  has  the  United  States  for  Turkey. 
I  must,  therefore,  first  urge  you  to  accept  the 
responsibility  for  complete  consultation  with 
the  United  States  before  any  such  action  Is 
taken. 

It  Is  my  Impression  that  you  believe  that 
such  Intervention  by  Turkey  Is  permissible 
under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  guar- 
antee of  1960.  I  must  call  your  attention, 
however,  to  our  understanding  that  the  pro- 
posed intervention  by  Turkey  would  be  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  a  form  of  partition  of 
the  i.sland,  a  solution  which  is  specifically  ex- 
cluded by  the  treaty  of  guarantej.  Further, 
that  treaty  requires  consultation  among  the 
guarantor  powers.  It  Is  the  view  of  the 
United  States  that  the  possibilities  of  such 
consultation  have  by  no  means  been  ex- 
hausted In  this  situation  and  that,  therefore, 
the  reservation  of  the  right  to  take  unilateral 
action  is  not  yet  applicable. 

I  must  call  to  your  attention,  also,  Mr. 
Prime  Minister,  the  obligations  of  NATO. 
There  can  be  no  question  in  your  mind  that 
a  Turkish  intervention  In  Cyprus  would  lead 
to  a  military  engagement  between  Turkish 
and  Greek  forces.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
declared  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Minis- 
terial Council  of  NATO  In  The  Hague  that 
war  between  Turkey  and  Greece  must  be 
considered  as  literally  unthinkable.  Adhe- 
sion to  NATO,  In  Its  very  essence,  means  that 
NATO  countries  will  not  wage  war  on  each 
other.  Germany  and  Prance  have  burled  cen- 
turies of  animosity  and  hostility  in  becoming 
NATO  allies;  nothing  less  can  be  expected 
from  Greece  and  Turkey.  P^irthermore,  a 
military  Intervention  In  Cyprus  by  Turkey 
could  lead  to  a  direct  Involvement  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  hope  you  will  understand 
that  your  NATO  allies  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  consider  whether  they  have  an  obligation 
to  protect  Turkey  against  the  Soviet  Union 
If  Turkey  tnkes  a  step  which  results  In  So- 
viet intervention  without  the  full  consent 
and  understanding  of  Its  NATO  allies. 

Further,  Mr.  Prime  Minister.  1  am  con- 
cerned about  the  obligations  of  Turkey  as  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations.  The  United 
Nations  has  provided  forces  on  the  island 
to  keep  the  peace.  Their  task  has  been  dif- 
ficult but,  during  the  past  several  weeks,  they 
bave  been  progressively  successful  in  reduc- 
ing the  Incidents  of  violence  on  that  Island. 
The  United  Nations  mediator  has  not  yet 
completed  his  work.    I  have  no  doubt  that 


the  general  membership  of  the  United  Na- 
tions would  react  in  the  strongest  terms  to 
unilateral  action  by  Turkey  which  would  defy 
the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  and  destroy 
any  prospect  that  the  United  Nations  could 
assist  In  obtaining  a  reasonable  and  peaceful 
settlement  of  this  difficult  problem. 

I  wish  also,  Mr  Prime  Minister,  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  bilateral  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Turkey  In  the  field 
of  military  assistance.  Under  article  IV  of 
the  agreement  with  Turkey  of  July  1947. 
your  Government  Is  required  to  obtain  U.S. 
consent  for  the  use  of  military  assistance  for 
purposes  other  than  those  for  which  such 
assistance  was  furnished.  Your  Government 
has  on  several  occasions  acknowledged  to  the 
United  States  that  you  fully  understand  this 
condition.  I  must  tell  you  In  all  candor 
that  the  United  States  cannot  agree  to  the 
use  of  any  United  States  supplied  military 
equipment  for  a  Turkish  Intervention  In 
Cyprus  under  present  circumstances. 

Moving  to  the  practical  results  of  the  con- 
templated Turkish  move,  I  feel  obligated  to 
call  to  your  attention  In  the  most  friendly 
fashion  the  fact  that  such  a  Turkish  move 
could  lead  to  the  slaughter  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Turkish  Cyprlots  on  the  Island  of 
Cyprus.  Such  an  action  on  your  part  would 
unleash  the  furies  and  there  Is  no  way  by 
which  military  action  on  your  part  could  be 
sufficiently  effective  to  prevent  wholesale 
destruction  of  many  of  those  whom  you  are 
tnrlng  to  protect.  The  presence  of  United 
Nation  forces  could  not  prevent  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe. 

You  may  consider  that  what  I  have  said 
Is  much  too  severe  and  that  we  are  dlsre- 
gardful  of  Turkish  Interests  In  tlie  Cyprus 
situation.  I  should  like  to  assure  you  that 
this  Is  not  the  case.  We  have  exerted  our- 
selves both  publicly  and  privately  to  assure 
the  safety  of  Turkish  Cyprlots  and  to  Insist 
that  a  final  solution  of  the  Cyprus  problem 
should  rest  upon  the  consent  of  the  parties 
most  directly  concerned.  It  Is  possible  that 
you  feel  In  Ankara  that  the  United  States 
has  not  been  sufficiently  active  in  your  be- 
half. But  surely  you  know  that  our  policy 
has  caused  the  liveliest  resentments  In 
Athens  (where  demonstrations  have  been 
aimed  against  us)  and  has  led  to  a  basic 
alienation  between  the  United  States  and 
Archbishop  Makarlos.  As  I  said  to  your 
FVsrelgn  Minister  In  our  conversation  Just  a 
few  weeks  ago,  we  value  very  highly  our  re- 
lations with  Turkey.  We  have  considered 
you  as  a  great  ally  with  fundamental  com- 
mon Interests.  Your  security  and  prosper- 
ity have  been  a  deep  concern  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  we  have  expressed  that 
concern  In  the  moat  practical  terms.  You 
and  we  have  fought  together  to  resist  the 
ambitions  of  the  Communist  world  revolu- 
tion. This  solidarity  has  meant  a  great  deal 
to  us  and  I  would  hope  that  it  means  a 
great  deal  to  your  Government  and  to  your 
people.  We  have  no  intention  of  lending 
any  support  to  any  solution  of  Cyprus  which 
endangers  the  Turkish  Cyprlot  community. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  final  solu- 
tion because  this  is,  admittedly,  one  of  the 
most  complex  problems  on  earth.  But  I 
wish  to  assure  you  that  we  have  been  deeply 
concerned  about  the  Interests  of  Turkey  and 
of  the  Turkish  Cyprlots  and  will  remain  so. 

Pinally,  Mr.  Prime  Minister  I  must  tell 
you  that  you  have  posed  the  gravest  Issues 
of  war  and  peace.  These  are  issues  which 
go  far  beyond  the  bilateral  relations  between 
Ttxrkey  and  the  United  States.  They  not  only 
will  certainly  Involve  war  between  Turkey 
and  Greece  but  could  Involve  wider  hostil- 
ities because  of  the  unpredictable  conse- 
quences which  a  unilateral  Intervention  In 
Cyprus  could  produce.  You  have  your  re- 
ponslblUtles  as  Chief  of  the  Government  of 
Turkey;  I  also  have  mine  as  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  must,  therefore,  In- 
form you    In   the   deepest   friendship   tbat 


unless  I  can  have  your  assurance  that  you 
will  not  take  such  action  without  further 
and  fullest  consultation  I  cannot  accept  yot>- 
Injuiictlon  to  Ambassador  Hare  of  secrecv 
and  must  Immediately  ask  for  emergence 
meetings  of  the  NATO  Council  and  of  th* 
United  Nations  Security  Council. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  us  to  have  a 
personal  discussion  of  this  situation.  Un- 
fortunately, because  of  the  special  circum- 
stances of  our  present  constitutional  posi- 
tion, I  am  not  able  to  leave  the  United 
States.  II  you  could  come  here  for  a  full 
discussion  I  would  welcome  it.  I  do  feel 
that  you  and  I  carry  a  very  heavy  respon- 
sibility for  the  general  peace  and  for  the 
possibilities  of  a  sane  and  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  Cyprus  problem.  I  ask  you,  there- 
fore, to  delay  any  decisions  which  you  and 
your  colleagues  might  have  In  mind  until 
you  and  I  have  had  the  fullest  and  frankest 
consultation. 

Sincerely, 

Ltndon  B.  Johnsok. 


Prime   Mtnister   Inonu's   Response  to   the 
President 

JtTNEia,  1964. 
His  Excellency  The  President  or  the  Untteo 

States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  received  your 
message  of  June  5,  1964,  through  Ambassa- 
dor Hare.  We  have,  upon  your  request, 
postponed  our  decision  to  exercise  our  right 
of  unilateral  action  In  Cyprus  conferred  to 
us  by  the  treaty  of  guarantee.  With  due  re- 
gard to  the  spirit  of  candor  and  friendship 
In  which  your  message  Is  meant  to  be  writ- 
ten, I  will.  In  my  reply,  try  also  to  explain 
to  you  In  full  frankness  my  views  about  the 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  your  message,  both  In 
wording  and  content,  has  been  disappoint- 
ing for  an  ally  like  Turkey  who  has  always 
been  giving  the  most  serious  attention  to 
Its  relations  of  alliance  with  the  United 
States  and  has  brought  to  the  fore  substan- 
tial divergences  of  opinion  In  various  funda- 
mental matters  pertaining  to  these  relations. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  both  these  di- 
vergences and  the  general  tone  of  your  mes- 
sage are  due  to  the  haste  In  which  a  repre- 
sentation made  In  good-will  was,  under 
pressure  of  time,  based  on  data  hurriedly 
collected. 

In  the  first  place.  It  Is  being  emphasized 
In  your  message  that  we  have  failed  to  con- 
sult with  the  United  States  when  a  military 
Intervention  In  Cyprus  was  deemed  Indis- 
pensable by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  guaran- 
tee. The  necessity  of  a  military  Interven- 
tion In  Cyprus  has  been  felt  four  times  since 
the  closing  days  of  1963.  From  the  outset 
we  have  taken  a  special  care  to  consult  the 
United  States  on  this  matter.  Soon  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  crisis,  on  December  25, 
1963  we  have  Immediately  Informed  the 
United  States  of  our  contacts  with  the  other 
guaranteeing  powers  only  to  be  answered 
that  the  United  States  was  not  a  party  to 
this  Issue.  We  then  negotiated  vsrlth  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Greece  for  Intervention 
and,  as  you  know,  a  tripartite  military  ad- 
ministration under  British  command  was 
set  up  on  December  26.  1963.  Upon  the 
failure  of  the  London  conference  and  of  the 
Joint  Anglo-American  proposals,  due  to  the 
attitude  of  Makarloe  and  In  the  face  of  con- 
tinuing assaults  In  the  Island  against  the 
Turkish  Cyprlots.  we  lived  through  very 
critical  days  In  February  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  visit  of  Mr.  George  Ball  to 
Ankara,  we  Informed  again  the  United  States 
of  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  We  tried  to 
explain  to  you  that  the  necessity  of  inter- 
vention to  restore  order  in  the  Island  might 
arise  In  view  of  the  vacuum  caused  by  the 
rejection   of   the   Anglo-American   proposals 
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and  we  Inlormed  you  that  we  might  have  to 
Intarrene  at  any  time.  We  even  requested 
guarantees  from  you  on  ^>eclflc  luues  and 
your  an«wers  were  In  the  affirmative.  How- 
ever, you  asked  ua  not  to  Intervene  and  as- 
sured us  that  ItCakarloa  would  get  at  the 
United  Nations  a  severe  lesson  while  all  the 
Turkish  rights  and  Interests  would  be 
preserved. 

We  compiled  with  your  request  without 
any  satisfactory  result  being  secured  at  the 
United  Nations.  Moreover  the  creation  of 
the  United  Nations  force,  decided  upon  by 
the  Security  Council,  became  a  problem. 
The  necessity  for  Intervention  was  felt  for 
the  third  time  to  protect  the  Turkish  com- 
munity against  the  assaults  of  the  terrorists 
In  Cyprus  who  were  encouraged  by  the  doubts 
as  to  whether  the  United  Nations  forces 
would  be  set  up  Immediately  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Security  Council  resolution  of 
March  4,  19M.  But  assuring  us  that  the 
force  would  be  set  up  very  shortly,  you  In- 
sisted again  that  we  refrain  from  Intervening. 
Thereupon  we  postponed  our  Intervention 
once  again,  awaiting  the  United  Nations 
forces  to  assume  their  duty. 

Dear  Kr.  President,  the  era  of  terror  in 
Cypnu  has  a  {wxticular  character  which  ren- 
dered ineffective  all  meastires  taken  so  far. 
Prom  the  very  outset,  the  negotiations  held 
to  restore  security  and  the  temporary  set- 
ups have  all  helped  only  to  increase  the 
aggressiveness  and  the  destructivenesa  of  the 
ICakarlos  administration.  The  Oreek  Cyprt- 
ots  have  lately  started  to  arm  themselves 
overtly  and  considered  the  United  Nations 
as  an  additional  Instrument  to  back  up  thetr 
ruthless  and  unconstitutional  rule.  It  has 
become  quite  obvious  that  the  United  Na- 
tions have  neither  the  authority  nor  the 
Intent  to  intervene  for  the  restoration  of 
constitutional  order  and  to  put  an  end  to 
aggression.  You  are  well  aware  of  the  Inatl- 
gatlve  attitude  of  the  Oreek  Oovernment 
toward  the  Oreek  Cypriote.  During  the  talks 
held  In  yo\ir  office,  in  the  United  States,  we 
informed  you  that  under  the  circumstances 
we  would  eventually  be  compelled  to  Lnter- 
■vtft»  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  atrocities 
in  Cyprus.  We  also  asked  your  Secretary  of 
State  at  The  Hague  whether  the  United 
States  would  support  us  in  such  an  eventu- 
aUty  and  we  received  no  answer.  I  think,  I 
have  thus  reminded  you  how  many  times  and 
under  what  circumstances  we  informed  you 
of  th»  necesalty  for  Intervention  in  Cyprus. 
I  do  remember  having  emphasized  to  yoxir 
high  level  nflldals  our  due  appreciation  of  the 
special  rsspooslbllltles  mcumbent  upon  the 
United  States  within  the  aUlance  and  of  the 
necessity  to  be  particularly  careful  and  help- 
fvU  to  enable  her  to  maintain  solidarity 
within  the  alliance.  As  you  see,  we  never 
bad  the  intention  to  confront  you  with  a 
unliattral  daolaloo  on  our  part.  Our  griev- 
ance stems  from  our  Inability  to  explain  to 
you  a  problem  which  caused  us  for  months 
utmost  distress  and  from  your  refusal  to  take 
a  frftnk  and  firm  stand  on  the  issue  as  to 
which  party  is  on  the  right  side  in  the  dis- 
pute between  two  allies;  namely,  Turkey  and 
Greece. 

Mr.  President,  In  your  meesage  you  fur- 
ther emphaslive  the  obligation  of  Turkey, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  to  con- 
sult with  the  other  two  guaranteeing  pow- 
eim,  before  taking  any  unilateral  action. 
Turkey  is  fully  aware  of  this  obligation.  Por 
tb»  past  0  months  we  have  Indeed  compiled 
with  the  requirements  of  this  obligation. 
But  Oreeoe  has,  not  only  thwarted  all  the 
attsmpta  made  by  Turkey  to  seek  Jointly  the 
ways  and  meftns  to  stop  Oreek  Cyprlou  from 
repudiating  International  treaties,  but  has 
alao  supported  their  unlawful  and  Inhuman 
acts  and  has  even  encouraged  them. 

Ttao  OreelK  Oovemment  itself  has  not 
hastteted  to  'laclare  publicly  that  the  inter- 
national agreimants  it  signed  with  us  were 
no  loogw  In  I  iroe.    Various  examples  to  that 


effect  were,  in  due  course,  communicated  in 
detail,  orally  and  In  writing,  to  your  State 
Department. 

We  have  likewise  fulfilled  our  obligation  of 
constant  consultation  with  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  other  guaran- 
teeing power. 

In  several  Instances  we  have  Jointly  with 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
made  representations  to  the  Oreek  Cyprlots 
with  a  view  to  restoring  constitutional  or- 
der. But  unfortunately,  these  representa- 
tions were  of  no  avail  due  to  the  negative 
attitude  of  the  Oreek  Cyprlot  authorities. 

As  you  see,  Turkey  has  earnestly  explored 
every  avenue  of  consulting  continuously  and 
acting  Jointly  with  the  other  two  guarantee- 
ing powers.  This  being  the  fact.  It  cannot 
be  asserted  that  Turkey  has  failed  to  abide 
by  her  obligation  of  consulting  with  the  other 
two  guaranteeing  powers  before  taking  uni- 
lateral action. 

I  put  it  to  you.  Mr.  President,  whether  the 
U.S.  Oovemment  which  has  felt  the  need 
to  draw  the  attention  of  Turkey  to  her 
obligation  of  consultation,  yet  earnestly  and 
faithfully  fulfilled  by  the  latter,  should  not 
have  reminded  Oreece,  who  repudiates  trea- 
ties signed  by  herself,  of  the  necessity  to 
abide  by  the  precept  "pacta  sunt  servanda" 
which  is  the  fundamental  rule  of  Interna- 
tional law.  TTils  precept  which,  only  a  fort- 
night ago.  was  most  eloquently  characterized 
as  the  basis  of  survival  by  your  Secretary  of 
State  himself  in  his  s[>eech  at  the  American 
Law  Institute,  Is  now  being  completely  and 
contemptuously  Ignored  by  Greece,  our  NATO 
ally  and  by  Oreek  Cyprlota. 

Dear  Mr.  President,  as  Implied  In  your 
message,  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  article 
4  of  the  treaty  of  guarantee,  the  three  guar- 
anteeing powers  have.  In  the  event  of  a 
breach  of  the  provisions  of  that  treaty,  the 
right  to  take  concerted  action  and.  If  that 
proves  Impossible,  unilateral  action  with  the 
sole  aim  of  reestablishing  the  state  of  af- 
fairs created  by  the  said  treaty.  The  treaty 
of  guarantee  was  signed  with  this  under- 
standing being  shared  by  all  parties  thereto. 
The  "gentleman's  agreement"  signed  on 
Pebruary  19,  1959,  by  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  Turkey  and  Oreece,  Is  an  evidence  of  that 
common  understanding. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  the  time  of  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus  to  the 
United  Nations,  the  members  of  the  orga- 
nization were  fully  acquainted  with  all  the 
International  commitments  and  obligations 
of  the  said  Republic  and  no  objections  were 
raised  In  this  respect. 

Purthermore,  In  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sions on  Cyprus  leading  to  the  resolution 
adopted  on  March  4.  1964.  by  the  Seciurlty 
Council,  the  U.S.  delegates,  among  others, 
explicitly  declared  that  the  United  Nations 
had  no  power  to  annul  or  amend  interna- 
tional treaties. 

The  understanding  In  your  message  that 
the  Intervention  by  Turkey  In  Cyprus  would 
be  for  the  purposes  of  effecting  the  partition 
of  the  Island  has  caused  me  great  surprise 
and  profound  sorrow.  My  surprise  stems 
from  the  fact  that  the  data  furnished  to  you 
about  the  Intentions  of  Turkey  could  be  so 
remote  from  the  realities  repeatedly  pro- 
claimed by  us.  The  reason  of  my  sorrow  is 
that  our  ally,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  could  think  that  Turkey  might  lay 
aside  the  principle  constituting  the  founda- 
tion of  her  foreign  policy.  I.e..  absolute  loy- 
alty to  International  law,  commitments  and 
obligations,  as  factually  evidenced  in  many 
circumstances  well  known  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

I  would  like  to  assure  you  most  categori- 
cally and  most  sincerely  that  If  ever  Turkey 
finds  herself  forced  to  Intervene  militarily 
in  Cyprus  this  will  be  done  In  full  conform- 
ity with  the  provisions  and  alms  of  Interna- 
tional agreements. 


In  this  connection,  allow  me  to  stress,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  postponement  of  our  de- 
cision does  naturally.  In  no  way  affect  the 
rights  conferred  to  Turkey  by  article  4  of  the 
treaty  of  guarantee. 

Mr.  President,  referring  to  NATO  obliga- 
tions, you  state  In  your  message  that  the 
very  essence  of  NATO  requires  that  allies 
should  not  wage  war  on  each  other  and  that 
a  Turkish  Intervention  In  Cyprus  would  lead 
to  a  military  engagement  between  Turkish 
and  Oreek  forces. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the  first  part 
of  your  statement,  but  the  obligation  for  the 
NATO  allies  to  respect  International  agree- 
ments concluded  among  themselves  as  well 
as  their  mutual  treaty  rights  and  commit- 
ments is  an  equally  vital  requisite  of  the  al- 
liance. An  alliance  among  states  which 
Ignore  their  mutual  contractual  obligations 
and  commitments  is  unthinkable. 

As  to  the  concern  you  expressed  over  the 
outbreak  of  a  Turko-Oreek  war  in  case  of 
Turkey's  Intervention  In  Cyprus  In  conform- 
ity with  her  rights  and  obligations  stipu- 
lated in  International  agreements,  I  would 
like  to  stress  that  Turkey  would  undertake  a 
"military  operation"  In  Cyprus  exclusively 
under  the  conditions  and  for  the  purpose 
set  forth  in  the  agreements.  Therefore,  a 
Turko-Oreek  war  so  properly  described  as 
"literally  unthinkable"  by  the  Honorable 
Dean  Rusk  could  only  occur  In  case  of 
Greece's  aggression  against  Turkey. 

Our  view,  In  case  of  such  Intervention,  la 
to  invite  to  an  effective  collaboration,  with 
the  aim  of  restoring  the  constitutional  order 
In  Cyprus,  both  Oreece  and  the  United  King- 
dom In  their  capacity  as  guaranteeing  powers. 
If  despite  this  invitation  and  its  contractual 
obligations  Greece  were  to  attack  Turkey,  we 
could  in  no  way  be  held  responsible  of  the 
consequences  of  such  an  action.  I  would  Ul^n 
to  hope  that  you  have  already  seriously  drawn 
the  Greek  Oovernment'e  attention  on  thnu" 
matters. 

The  part  of  your  message  expressing  doubns 
as  to  the  obligation  of  the  NATO  allies  to 
protect  Turkey  In  case  she  becomes  directly 
Involved  with  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a  result  of  an 
action  Initiated  In  Cyprus,  gives  me  the 
Impression  that  there  axe  as  between  us  wide 
divergence  of  views  as  to  the  nature  and  basic 
principles  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance.  I 
must  confess  that  this  has  been  to  us  the 
source  of  great  sorrow  and  grave  concern. 
Any  aggression  against  a  member  of  NATO 
will  naturally  call  from  the  aggressor  an  effort 
of  Justification.  If  NATO's  structure  Is  so 
weak  as  to  give  credit  to  the  aggressor's 
allegations,  then  it  means  that  this  defect 
of  NATO  needs  really  to  be  remedied.  Our 
understanding  Is  that  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  imposes  upon  all  member  states  the 
obligation  to  come  forthvinth  to  the  assist- 
ance of  any  member  victim  of  an  aggression. 
The  only  point  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
member  states  is  the  nature  and  the  scale  of 
this  assistance.  If  NATO  members  should 
start  discussing  the  right  and  wrong  of  the 
situation  of  their  fellow-member  victim  of  a 
Soviet  aggression,  whether  this  aggression 
waa  provoked  or  not  and  If  the  decision  on 
whether  they  have  an  obligation  to  assist  the 
member  should  be  made  to  depend  on  the 
Issue  of  such  a  discussion,  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  Alliance  would  be  shaken  and  It 
would  lose  Its  meaning.  An  obligation  of 
assistance,  if  it  is  to  carry  any  weight,  should 
come  into  being  immediately  upon  the  ob- 
servance of  aggression.  That  Is  why  Article  6 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  considers  an 
attack  against  one  of  the  member  states  as 
an  attack  against  them  all  and  makes  It 
imperative  for  them  to  assist  the  party  so 
attacked  by  taking  forthwith  such  action  as 
they  deem  necessary.  In  this  connection  I 
would  like  to  further  point  out  that  the 
agreemsnts  on  Cyprus  have  met  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  as  early 
as  the  stage  of  the  United  Nations  debate  on 
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the  problem,  i.e.,  even  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus,  hence  long 
before  the  occurrence  of  the  events  of  De- 
cember 1963. 

As  you  will  recall,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
NATO  Ministerial  Council  held  3  weeks  ago 
at  The  Hague.  It  was  acknowledged  that  the 
treaties  continued  to  be  the  basis  for  legality 
as  regards  the  situation  In  the  Island  and 
the  status  of  Cyprus.  The  fact  that  these 
agreements  have  been  violated  as  a  result  of 
the  flagrantly  unlawful  acts  of  one  of  the 
parties  on  the  island  should  in  no  way 
mean  that  the  said  agreements  are  no  longer 
In  force  and  that  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  Turkey  by  virtue  of  these  agreements 
should  be  Ignored.  Such  an  understand- 
ing would  mean  that  as  long  as  no  diffi- 
culties arise,  the  agreements  are  considered 
as  valid  and  they  are  no  longer  In  force 
when  difficulties  occur.  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  such  an  understanding 
of  law  cannot  be  accepted.  I  am  equally 
convinced  that  there  could  be  no  shadow  of 
doubt  about  the  obligation  to  protect  Tur- 
key within  the  NATO  alliance  In  a  situation 
that  can,  by  no  means,  be  attributed  to  an 
arbitrary  act  of  Turkey.  An  opposite  way 
of  thinking  would  lead  to  the  repudiation 
and  denial  of  the  concept  of  law  and  of 
article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

In  your  message,  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed about  the  commitments  of  Turkey 
as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations.  I  am 
sure,  Mr.  President,  you  will  agree  with  me 
if  I  say  that  such  a  concern,  which  I  do  not 
share,  is  groundless  especially  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  Turkey  has  distinguished 
herself  as  one  of  the  most  loyal  members  of 
the  United  Nations  ever  since  its  founda- 
tion. The  Turkish  people  has  spared  no 
effort  to  safeguard  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  and  has  even  sacri- 
ficed her  sons  for  this  cause.  Turkey  has 
never  failed  In  supporting  this  organization 
and,  In  order  to  secure  Its  proper  function- 
ing, has  borne  great  moral  and  material 
sacrifices  even  when  she  had  most  pressing 
financial  difficulties.  Despite  the  explicit 
rights  conferred  to  Turkey  by  the  Treaty  of 
Guarantee,  my  Government's  respect  for 
and  adherence  to  the  United  Nations  have 
recently  been  demonstrated  once  more  by 
Its  acceptance  of  the  Security  Council  res- 
olution of  March  4,  1964,  as  well  as  by  the 
priority  It  has  given  to  the  said  resolution. 

Should  the  United  Nations  have  been 
progressively  successful  In  carrying  out  their 
task  as  pointed  out  in  your  message,  a  sit- 
uation which  is  of  such  grave  concern  for 
ooth  you  and  I,  would  never  have  arisen 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  United  Nations'  opera- 
tions In  the  Island  have  proved  unable  to 
put  an  end  to  the  oppression. 

The  relative  calm  which  has  apparently 
prevailed  In  the  island  for  the  past  few  weeks 
marks  the  beginning  of  preparations  of  the 
Greek  Cyprlots  for  further  tyranny  VU- 
lages  are  still  under  siege.  The  United  Na- 
tlons  forces,  assuaging  Turkish  Cyprlots, 
enable  the  Greeks  to  gather  their  crops;  but 
«ey  do  not  try  to  stop  the  Greeks  when  the 
wops  of  Turks  are  at  stake  and  they  act  as 
inwe  spectators  to  Greek  assaults.  These 
vitally  Important  details  may  not  well  reach 
you,  whereas  we  live  in  the  atmosphere  cre- 
ated by  the  daily  reports  of  such  tragic 
events. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  General  will 
oe  submitted  to  the  United  Nations  on  Jtme 
15,  1964.  I  am  seriously  concerned  that  we 
may  face  yet  another  defeat  similar  to  the 
one  we  all  suffered  on  March  4,  1964.  The 
•esslon  of  March  4  had  further  convinced 
«akarioe  that  the  Treaty  of  Guarantee  did 
not  exist  for  him  and  thereupon  he  took  the 
"•Jerty  of  actually  placing  the  United  Na- 
«ons  forces  under  his  control  and  direction, 
rtom  then  on  the  assassination  of  hostages 


and  the  besieging  of  villages  have  consider- 
ably Increased. 

Dear  Mr.  President,  our  allies  who  are  in 
a  position  to  arbiter  in  the  Cyprus  issue  and 
to  orient  It  in  the  right  direction  have  so 
far  been  unable  to  disentangle  the  problem 
from  a  substantial  error.  The  Cyprus  tragedy 
has  been  engendered  by  the  deliberate  policy 
of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus  aimed  at  annuling 
the  treaties  and  abrogating  the  constitution. 
Security  can  be  established  in  the  Island 
only  through  the  proper  functioning  of  an 
authority  above  the  Government  of  Cyprus. 
Yet  only  the  measures  acceptable  to  the 
Cyprlot  Government  are  being  sought  to  re- 
store security  In  Cyprus.  The  British  admin- 
istration set  up  following  the  December 
events,  the  Anglo-American  proposals  and 
finally  the  United  Nations  command  have  all 
been  founded  on  this  unsound  basis  and 
consequently  every  measure  acceptable  to 
Makarlos  has  proved  futile  and  has.  in  gen- 
eral, encouraged  oppression  and  aggression. 
Dear  Mr.  President,  you  put  forward  in 
your  message  the  resentment  caused  In 
Greece  by  the  policy  pursued  by  your  gov- 
ernment. Within  the  context  of  the  Cyprus 
Issues,  the  nature  of  the  Greek  policy  and 
the  course  of  action  undertaken  by  Greece 
indicate  that  she  Is  apt  to  resort  to  every 
means  within  her  power  to  secure  the  com- 
plete annulment  of  the  existing  treaties.  We 
are  at  pains  to  make  our  allies  understand 
the  sufferings  we  bear  in  our  rightful  cause 
and  the  Irretrievable  plight  in  which  the 
Turkish  Cyprlots  are  living.  On  the  other 
hand,  It  Is  not  the  character  of  our  nation 
to  exploit  demonstrations  of  resentment.  I 
assure  you  that  our  distress  is  deeply  rooted 
since  we  cannot  make  you  understand  our 
rightful  position  and  convince  you  of  the 
necessity  of  spending  every  effort  and  making 
use  of  all  your  authority  to  avert  the  perils 
inherent  in  the  Cyprus  problem  by  attaching 
to  It  the  Importance  it  well  deserves. 

That  France  and  Germany  have  buried 
their  animosity  is  Indeed  a  good  example. 
However,  our  nation  had  already  given  such 
an  example  40  years  ago  by  establishing 
friendly  relations  with  Greece,  right  after 
the  ruthless  devastation  of  the  whole  Ana- 
tolia by  the  armies  of  that  country. 

Dear  Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
alliance  our  nation  Is  fully  conscious  of  her 
duties  and  rights.  We  do  not  pursue  any 
aim  other  than  the  settlement  of  the  Cyprus 
problem  in  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  existing  treaties.  Such  a  settlement 
is  likely  to  be  reached  If  you  lend  your  sup- 
port and  give  effect  with  your  supreme  au- 
thority to  the  sense  of  Justice  Inherent  In 
the  character  of  the  American  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  you  for  your  state- 
ment emphasizing  the  value  attached  by  the 
United  States  to  the  relations  of  aUlance  with 
Turkey  and  for  your  kind  words  about  the 
Turkish  nation.  I  shall  be  happy  to  come  to 
the  United  States  to  talk  over  the  Cypress 
problem  with  you.  The  United  Nations 
Security  Council  will  meet  on  June  17.  In 
the  meantime.  Mr.  Dirk  Stlkker,  Secretary 
General  of  NATO,  will  have  paid  a  visit  to 
Turkey.  Purthermore.  the  United  Nations 
Mediator  Mr.  Tuemloja  v?ill  have  submitted 
his  report  to  the  Secretary-General.  These 
developments  may  lead  to  the  emergence  of  a 
new  situation.  It  will  be  possible  for  me  to 
go  abroad  to  Join  you,  at  a  date  convenient 
for  you,  immediately  after  June  20. 

It  will  be  most  helpful  for  me  if  you  would 
let  me  know  of  any  defined  views  and  designs 
you  may  have  on  the  Cyprus  question  so  that 
I  may  be  able  to  study  them  thoroughly  be- 
fore my  departure  for  Washington. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  express  my  satis- 
faction for  the  frank,  fruitful,  and  promising 
talks  we  had  with  Mr.  O.  Ball,  in  Ankara  just 
before  forwarding  this  message  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

ISMET  iNONtr, 

Prime  Minister  of  Turkey. 


INTRODUCES    BILL    FOR    VIETNAM 
VETERANS 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  designed  to  ex- 
tend QI  educational  benefits  to  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  In  my  judgment, 
this  is  must  legislation  and  should  be 
favorably  considered  by  this  body  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

As  I  speak,  over  190,000  American  men 
are  serving  their  countrj'  in  Vietnam  and 
thousands  of  others  are  supporting  these 
men  in  various  capacities.  Many  have 
delayed  their  education  in  order  to  serve 
their  country.  Others  have  had  their 
education  interrupted.  Although  this 
country  can  never  repay  these  valiant 
men  for  the  precious  time  they  have 
lost — lost,  I  might  add.  during  the  most 
productive  years  of  their  lives — It  can 
help  them  either  begin,  continue  or  fur- 
ther their  educational  pursuits  upon  their 
return  to  civilian  life. 

This  mighty  Nation  has  always  recog- 
nized and  met  its  obligations  to  its  fight- 
ing men.  This  has  been  true  In  two 
World  Wars  and  Korea.  Hopefully.  It 
will  be  equally  true  today. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  was 
deeply  disturbing  to  me  that  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  state  of  the  Union  message, 
made  only  passing  reference  to  the  need 
for  tills  type  of  legislation  while  not  hesi- 
tating to  ask.  with  great  specificity,  for 
the  Congress  to  continue  appropriating 
billions  of  dollars  for  some  of  the  admin- 
istration's wholly  discredited  programs. 
Hopefully  such  slight  reference  Is  not  a 
reflection  of  the  administration's  lack  of 
true  support  for  our  Vietnam  veterans 
and  that  the  White  House  will  indicate 
to  the  Congress  the  President's  support 
for  adequate  legislation  to  benefit  these 
men. 

My  bill  provides  for  education  or  train- 
ing at  the  rate  of  1  Vz  days  of  education 
for  each  day  of  military  service.  The 
period  of  education  or  training  to  which 
an  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled  shall 
not  exceed  36  months. 

Education  or  training  must  be  initiated 
within  3  years  after  the  veterans'  dis- 
charge or  release  from  active  duty  or  3 
years  from  date  of  enactment,  which- 
ever is  later.  Under  special  circum- 
stances, these  limitations  may  be  waived. 


THE    GREAT    SOCIETY    NEGLECTS 
THOSE    WHO    DEFEND    IT 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurnet]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr,  OURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
endless  and  ever-Increasing  money 
spending  programs  of  the  Great  Society 
our  young  soldiers,  who  by  their  sacri- 
fices have  most  earned  their  coimtry's 
help,  have  been  sadly  overlooked. 

Since  1955  nearly  6  million  men  have 
served  America  In  her  tasks  as  protector 
of  freedom.  Scores  of  thousands  are 
even  now  risking  their  lives  in  the  war 
in  southeast  Asia. 

Yet  in  all  the  discussion  in  the  state 
of  the  Union  message  of  America's  role 
in  Vietnam,  the  debt  owed  the  OI's  was 
accorded  only  an  oblique  reference.  This 
was  the  same  speech  that  called  for  a 
plan  to  educate  the  children  of  the 
world — the  very  same  world  these  young 
GI's  have  been  fighting  to  save  and  pro- 
tect. 

To  serve  In  the  Armed  Forces  these 
yoxmg  men  have  interrupted  college  and 
careers.  For  many  of  them,  the  place 
they  left  is  no  longer  open,  but  is  filled 
by  another  young  man  who  was  not 
called  upon  to  serve.  They  are  2  or  3 
years  behind  their  contemporaries  and 
find  that  those  they  left  behind  are  now 
busy  with  the  professions  the  OI  is  not 
even  trained  for. 

Young  people  in  the  Job  Corps  are  paid 
more  money — and  even  received  free 
trips  home  for  the  holidays  while  re- 
turning OI's  slept  in  airports  waiting  and 
hoping  for  the  leftover  seats  to  carry 
them  home  to  their  families. 

With  all  this  In  mind  it  is  Inconceiv- 
able that  an  administration  spokesman 
testified  before  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  last  year  that  a  cold  war  GI 
bill  was  inconsistent  with  administration 
objectives.  Whatever  these  objectives 
may  have  been.  In  a  proud  and  Just  na- 
tion they  ought  to  Include  a  measure  of 
gratitude  to  those  young  men  whose  lives 
have  been  so  affected  for  our  sake. 

At  the  present  time  the  Government 
does  not  offer  these  young  men  any  help 
other  than  unemplojmient  compensation 
as  they  return  to  seek  Jobs  and  educa- 
tion. They  are  accorded  none  of  the 
considerations  that  the  veterans  of  World 
War  n  or  the  Korean  war  were  given. 

The  bin  which  I  am  introducing  today 
will  help  In  some  may  to  express  the 
gratitude  of  a  nation  for  the  sacrifice 
these  men  have  made.  It  will  provide 
them  with  a  modest  income  to  help  cover 
the  costs  of  the  education  and  training 
they  could  have  obtained  In  the  years 
they  gave  to  their  country. 

It  has  long  been  the  goal  of  this  Na- 
tion to  encourage  young  people  to  pur- 
sue whatever  educational  advances  they 
can  master.  The  World  War  n  and  Ko- 
rean OI  bills  have  proven  to  be  a  great 
step  in  making  higher  education  avail- 
able to  all. 

After  World  War  n,  educators  agreed 
that  the  entire  face  of  higher  education 
in  this  land  had  been  changed.  The  vet- 
erans brought  a  seriousness  of  purpose 
and  an  aiq>reclatlon  for  the  opportuni- 
ties to  obtain  it.  The  educational  level 
of  the  Nation  was  raised  as  a  result — 
more  of  our  citizens  had  better  educa- 
tions than  ever  before. 

Had  It  not  been  for  this  program,  the 
shortages  of  highly  trained  men  in  es- 
sential occupations  would  have  plagued 


the  Nations  economy  even  more  seri- 
ously. The  GI  bills  contributed  immeas- 
urably to  our  present  scientific  and  tech- 
nical proficiency.  The  dividends  of  this 
national  investment  are  still  flowing  into 
our  economy. 

To  those  who  cry  that  the  program 
is  too  expensive,  I  need  only  to  point  to 
the  record  of  the  previous  bills.  The 
$14.5  billion  in  cost  to  the  Treasury  has 
been  more  than  recouped  in  additional 
tax  revenue  from  young  men  whose  earn- 
ing power  was  multiplied  by  education. 
And  it  continues  to  pay  for  itself  at  a 
rate  of  $1  billion  a  year. 

Which  of  the  Great  Society  programs 
can  claim  or  ever  even  hope  to  claim  such 
a  record? 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  provides,  in 
brief,  as  follows: 

This  bill,  entitled  the  "Veterans  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Act  of  1966."  will 
provide  a  program  of  education  and 
training  for  veterans  of  current  service. 

Service  requirements:  At  least  6 
months  military  service  between  Febru- 
ary 1,  1955.  and  the  date  of  termination 
of  compulsorj'  military  service. 

Duration  of  education  or  training:  Ed- 
ucation or  training  time  shall  be  earned 
at  the  rate  cf  14  days  of  education  for 
each  day  of  military  service  during  the 
specified  period  The  period  of  educa- 
tion or  training  to  which  an  eligible  vet- 
eran shall  be  entitled  siiall  not  exceed 
36  months 

Time  limitations:  Education  or  train- 
ing must  be  initiated  within  3  years  after 
the  veteran's  discharge  or  release  from 
active  duty  or  3  years  from  date  of  en- 
actment, whichever  is  later.  Veterans, 
who  have  been  unable  to  initiate  pro- 
gframs  of  study  within  3  years  of  separa- 
tion because  of  the  nature  of  their  dis- 
charge shall  be  permitteJ  to  initiate  a 
program  of  education  or  training  within 
3  years  after  the  nature  of  the  discharge 
was  corrected  or  changed  to  make  him 
eligible. 

Expiration  of  education  and  training: 
No  education  or  training  shall  be  af- 
forded an  eligible  veteran  beyond  8  years 
from  discharge  from  active  duty  or  8 
years  from  enactment  of  this  law.  which- 
ever is  later.  The  entire  program  of  ed- 
ucation and  training  shall  terminate  8 
years  after  the  date  of  termination  of 
compulsoi-y  military  service. 

Payments  to  veterans:  Each  eligible 
veteran  pursuing  a  program  of  educa- 
tion or  training  shall  receive  an  educa- 
tion and  training  allowance  to  meet  in 
part  the  expemes  of  his  subsistence,  tui- 
tion, fees,  supplies,  books,  and  equip- 
ment. The  following  allowances  are 
payable. 

KDUCATIONAL    INSTITtmoN    TBAINING 

Pull  time.  14  semester  hours:  $130 
monthly,  no  dependents;  $160  monthly, 
one  dependent;  $190  monthly,  two  or 
more  dependents. 

Three-quarters  time:  $95  monthly,  no 
dependents;  $120  monthly,  one  depend- 
ent; $140  monthly,  two  or  more  depend- 
ents. 

Half  time:  $60  monthly,  no  depend- 
ents; $75  monthly,  one  dependent;  $90 
monthly,  two  or  more  dependents. 

Less  than  half  time:  Allowance  com- 
puted  at   the    rate   of   the   established 


charges  or  $130  per  month  for  fiUl-time 
course,  whichever  Is  the  lesser. 

Institutional  and  on-the-job  training: 
$105  monthly,  no  dependents;  $130 
monthly,  one  dependent;  $150  monthly, 
two  or  more  dependents. 

Apprenticeship  or  on-the-job  train- 
ing; $80  monthly,  no  dependents;  SlOO 
monthly,  one  dependent;  $125  monthly, 
two  or  more  dependents. 

Institutional  on-farm  training:  $110 
monthly,  no  dependents;  $130  monthly, 
one  dependent;  $150  monthly,  two  or 
more  dependents. 

Mlscellaneotis  provisions:  Educational 
institutions  which  qualify  to  participate 
In  this  program  include  public  or  private 
elementary  school,  secondary  school, 
vocational  school,  correspondence  school, 
business  school,  junior  college,  teachers 
college,  college,  normal  school,  profes- 
sional school,  university,  scientific  or 
technical  Institution  or  other  Institutions 
furnishing  education  for  adults. 

Surely  no  better  Investment  can  be 
made  than  In  lives  and  education  of 
youth.  And  no  group  is  more  deserving 
to  receive  these  benefits  than  the  young 
men  who  are  returning  every  day  from 
the  battlefields. 


FEAA  HONORS  MR.  MORRIS  B. 
BESCHLOSS 

Mr.   McDADE.     Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  minols  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Free  Enterprise  Awards  Association,  Inc., 
is  an  organization  dedicated  to  promot- 
ing Incentive  and  championing  the  cause 
of  the  American  democratic  system. 

In  its  14th  annual  American  Success 
Story  Awards  ceremony  the  FEAA  hon- 
ored a  constituent  of  mine.  Mr.  Morris 
B.  Beschloss,  president  of  Hammond 
Valve  Corp..  Hammond.  Ind. 

Mr.  Beschloss  was  a  Berlin  Immigrant 
raised  In  a  small  Illinois  town.  He 
earned  his  B.S.  degree  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  where  he  was  sports  editor  of 
the  Daily  Ulinl  and  a  member  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Fraternity.  He  was  a  captain 
in  the  Army  and  taught  military  science 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the 
Army  Psychological  Warfare  Division. 

In  Hammond.  Mr.  Beschloss  started 
his  career  as  advertising  manager  and 
worked  his  way  to  president  in  1956. 
His  leadership  sparked  sales,  new  prod- 
ucts, and  expansion.  He  originated 
overnight  delivery  service  centers.  He 
then  entered  the  competitive  Industrial 
valve  field,  broadened  line  of  gate,  globe, 
and  check  valves  to  make  Hammond  a 
leading  supplier  to  the  plumbing  and 
other  industries  selling  over  800  Items 
with  multlmilllons  in  sales  through  dis- 
tributors. A  new  $1  million,  2-acre  ad- 
dition will  expand  the  Hammond  Valve 
Corp.'s  125,000-square-foot  plant. 

Mr.  Beschloss'  success  Is  typical  of  the 
great  examples  that  have  made  America 
the  successful  Nation  that  it  Is.  and  I  am 
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pleased  to  have  a  constituent  who  serves 
as  a  source  of  Inspiration  and  provides 
the  leadership  that  has  always  been  the 
American  trademark. 


H.R.  11897— HORTON  BILL  TO  PRO- 
TECT AND  RESTORE  VETERAN 
PENSIONS  CUT  BY  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY INCREASE 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Horton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
first  day  of  this  second  session.  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  11897,  a  bill  to  exclude  the 
increase  in  social  security  benefits  from 
the  determination  of  Income  for  veteran 
pension  purposes. 

When  we  enacted  the  badly  needed 
increase  In  cash  social  security  benefit 
payments  last  year  we  inflicted  an  unin- 
tentional but  nevertheless  very  real 
hardship  and  injustice  upon  certain  vet- 
erans, their  dependents,  and  survivors. 
Some  of  the  veterans  or  widows  of  veter- 
ans who  received  both  social  security 
benefits  and  veterans'  pensions  were 
moved  Into  a  higher  Income  bracket  by 
this  increase,  with  the  unfortiuiate  con- 
sequence that  their  pensions  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  have  been  re- 
duced or  entirely  terminated. 

The  income  test  for  pension  purposes 
is  made  up  of  only  a  few  broad  income 
brackets  with  very  sharp  drops  in  pen- 
sion amounts  as  one  moves  to  a  higher 
bracket.  The  result  is  that  the  addi- 
tional money  received  from  the  higher 
social  security  payment  does  not  come 
close  to  offsetting  the  loss  in  pension  pay- 
ments suffered  by  those  pushed  into  a 
higher  Income  bracket,  to  say  nothing 
of  those  whose  pensions  were  terminated 
entirely.  Their  total  Income,  therefore, 
is  lower  than  before  we  passed  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1965. 

Let  us  look  at  the  group  whose  in- 
comes have  been  cut.  Not  only  is  It 
composed  of  veterans — or  <vldows  of  vet- 
erans— whom  we  at  one  time  asked  to 
risk  their  lives  for  us  but  they  are  pen- 
sioners. So  by  definition  they  are  dis- 
abled, they  have  very  limited  Incomes, 
and  in  many  cases  they  are  old. 

Cutting  the  income  of  such  a  group  is 
Intolerable.  The  situation  must  be  cor- 
rected. I  ask  my  colleagues  full  sup- 
port for  this  bill. 


SOCIAL  PROGRAMS   AND  SOCIAL 
PROGRESS 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may  extend 
nis  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  insert- 


ing in  the  Record  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  December  20,  1965,  Issue  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  which 
draws  attention  to  the  too  often  Ignored 
fact  that  Government  press  releases  and 
slogans  alone  cannot  conquer  poverty. 
There  is  a  deeper  dimension  to  social 
progress  which  involves  the  spiritual  and 
moral  fiber  of  a  nation: 

Social    Programs   and    Social    Progress 

This  newspaper  Is  currently  publishing  a 
series  of  interviews  with  leading  Presidential 
advisers,  designed  to  throw  light  on  where 
the  Great  Society  program  Is  heading  and 
what  it  Implies  for  the  future  of  America. 
These  advisers  are  among  the  architects  of 
the  President's  program,  and  the  interviews 
explore  their  long-range  thinking,  their 
ideas,  and  goals. 

Any  such  survey  is  bound  to  convey  some- 
thing of  the  enormous  scope  of  the  admin- 
istration's progr.am.  Whatever  one  may 
think  of  President  Johnson's  approach,  it 
may  be  conceded  that  his  program  has 
thrown  the  spotlight  of  national  attention, 
as  never  before,  on  poverty,  ignorance,  dis- 
crimination, child  neglect,  and  physical  dis- 
ability. Long-submerged  conditions  are 
coming  to  the  surface  to  be  dealt  with. 
Surely  it  is  true,  too.  that  the  Great  Society 
approach  expresses  a  humanitarian  concern 
for  the  deprived,  and  a  growing  conviction 
that  suffering  and  degradation  are  not  really 
necessary  and  must  be  challenged.  All  of 
this  is  good.  But  amid  the  discussion  of 
social  programing  and  the  laborious  para- 
phernalia of  national  welfare  efforts,  it  needs 
to  be  remembered  that  social  progress  has  a 
deeper  dimension.  Practical  programs  to 
relieve  sutTering  and  end  degrading  condi- 
tions are  necessary.  But  their  success  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  Improvement  in 
human  thinking  that  accompanies  them. 
Poverty  and  crime  can  be  expunged  from  our 
cities  only  as  poverty  and  crime  are  re- 
moved from  men's  thinking. 

It  is  the  moral  fiber  and  spiritual  energies 
of  a  nation  that  lift  It  to  a  better  way  of 
life.  This  Is  true  In  a  high-speed  modem 
society  Just  as  much  as  it  was  in  an  agrarian 
era.  Without  moral  fiber — expressed  in  hon- 
esty, respect  for  law,  moral  courage,  and 
the  like — there  Is  no  cement  to  hold  society 

together.       Without     spiritual      energies 

shown  In  Individual  initiative  and  enterprise, 
aspiration,  faith,  the  motivation  to  conquer 
adversity,  and  so  on— there  is  little  incen- 
tive to  make  the  sacrifices  of  self-indulgence 
which  progress  demands. 

Too  little  attention  Is  being  given  today 
to  this  basic  aspect  of  human  progress.  A 
cornucopia  of  Industrial  gadgets  will  not  by 
Itself  give  meaning  to  life.  Expensive  social 
programs  will  not,  by  themselves,  end  deg- 
radation. The  triumph  over  Ignorance  and 
crime  mist  still  take  place,  basically  and 
primarily,  In  the  minds  of  men.  Triumph 
over  poverty  comes  only  as  men  rise  above 
poverty  of  thinking;  the  best  charity  still  is 
to  enable  a  man  to  live  without  dependence 
on  charity. 

Helpful  as  social  programs  are.  the  basic 
need  Is  for  the  spiritual  enlightenment  and 
awakening  which  will  Inspire  men  to  strive 
for  better  goals  In  life  and  will  motivate 
them  to  obey  the  canons  of  decent  and 
civilized  living.  Much  more  attention  needs 
to  be  given  to  this  need.  Here  Is  a  challenge 
for  the  Individual,  the  church,  the  commu- 
nity organization,  and  our  regional  and 
national  leadership. 


Ills  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ad- 
ministration has  been  giving  a  lot  of  lip- 
service  to  the  proposition  that  It  will  pro- 
vide whatever  Is  necessary  for  American 
boys  who  are  servliig  in  Vietnam.  Yet,  It 
persists  in  doing  nothing  to  halt  the  flow 
of  supplies  and  munitions  to  our  enemy 
In  North  Vietnam  by  our  so-called 
friends  and  allies.  This  administration 
has  available  to  It  sufiicient  economic 
weapons  to  halt  the  flow  of  these  suppUes 
and  munitions  from  the  so-called  free 
world.  If  It  only  had  the  courage  to 
employ  them. 

I  am  getting  sick  and  tired  of  bailing 
out  the  English  pound  everytlme  it  gets 
Into  trouble,  then  have  the  British  ship 
supplies  to  our  enemies  to  be  used  In  kill- 
ing our  American  boys.  There  are  many 
other  free  nations  whose  economies  we 
have  either  rebuilt,  such  as  Japan,  or 
otherwise  sustained,  who  persist  in  ship- 
ping supplies  into  North  Vietnam.  This 
should  be  halted. 

Furthei-more,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  admin- 
istration should  make  its  gutless  wonders 
in  the  State  Department  stop  issuing 
foreign  aid  to  any  other  nation  who  con- 
tinues to  ship  supplies  Into  North  Viet- 
nam to  be  u.sed  against  us. 

How  this  Nation  can  continue  to  aid. 
support,  and  enhance  the  economies  of 
those  nations  who  are  providing  our 
enemy  with  the  means  to  maim,  cripple, 
and  kill  American  boys  is  beyond  my 
comprehension.  If  supply  Unes  and 
munitions  are  cut  off  to  the  Communists, 
the  fighting  will  soon  cease  in  Vietnam'. 


AIDING  THE  ENEMY 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio   [Mr.  Harsha]   may  extend 


THE  GREAT  BOSTON  POWER  PLAY 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ne*  York  [Mr.  Wydlzr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylv£inla? 

There  was  no  objectlcn. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
January  1966  edition  of  Reader's  Digest 
pages  99-104,  there  is  a  shocking  story 
entitled,  "The  Great  Boston  Power  Play." 
In  this  article  Mr.  William  Hines.  science 
editor  of  the  Washington  Star  and  a 
nationally  syndicated  columnist  special- 
izing in  space  exploration,  charges  and 
documents  what  he  describes  as  a  band- 
ing "together  In  a  unique  alliance.  NASA 
and  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration" 
to  deliver  the  goods : 

The  goal:  a  grandiose  space  center.  The 
cost:   the  rights  of  several  thousand  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  enter  in  the 
Record  the  story  of  this  event.  The  story 
has  as  yet  no  ending.  Not  all  the  facts 
concerning  It  have  yet  been  made  public. 

As  one  who  objected  to  and  fought  this 
urban  development  device  from  the  start 
and  who  tried  to  have  NASA  choose  a 
different  site,  I  believe  we  should  act 
now. 
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I  ask  my  colleagues  to  weigh  the  need 
to  spend  $100  million  to  construct  this 
center. 

At  a  time  when  budgets  are  being  cut 
and  programs  reduced,  I  seriously  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  this  project.  Its 
priority  Is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
usefulness. 

The  Congress  should  consider  If  in  this 
time  of  national  crisis  It  wishes  to  throw 
good  money  after  bad. 

The  article  follows: 

Th«  Okxat  Boston  Power  Plat 

(Not*. — Banded  together  In  a  unique  al- 
liance, NASA  and  the  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon  are  delivering  the  goods.  The 
goal:  a  grandiose  space  center.  The  cost: 
the  rights  of  several  thousand  citizens.) 
(By  WUllam  Hlnesi 

One  of  the  more  appalling  chapters  In  the 
long  annals  of  government  emplre-bulldlng 
can  now  be  told.  It  Is  the  claaslc  case  of  how 
two  taj(-fed  bureaucracies,  one  supposedly 
concerned  with  slums,  the  other  aiming  at 
th*  moon,  have  made  a  bizarre  rendezvous 
in  Boston,  Mass.  It  typifies  what  can  hap- 
pen in  America  today  under  the  banners  of 
technology  and  progress. 

The  action  began  In  the  fall  of  1962  when 
Edwabd  "TiDDT"  Kenmsdt  was  elected  to  the 
CS.  Senate  on  the  slogan.  "He  Can  Do  More 
for  Massachusetts."  Shortly  afterward,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion (NASA)  delivered  the  "more":  the  space 
agency  announced  that  It  would  construct 
a  $AO-mllllon  Electronics  Research  Center 
(■RC)  In  the  Boston  area.  The  Center, 
which  was  to  be  one  of  a  dozen  test-and- 
research  installations,  would  In  10  years  em- 
ploy 3,100  persons  and  would  boast  a  977- 
mllllon  annual  budget.  The  need,  argued 
NASA,  was  urgent. 

But  some  things  didn't  ring  true.  Urgent? 
No  such  center  had  been  advocated  publicly 
prior  to  the  election.  Further,  numerous 
experts  were  quick  to  note  that  the  Job  pro- 
posed for  the  IRC  coiild  easily  be  carried  out 
at  existing  Oovernment  Installations.  A 
Senate  committee  passed  a  motion  eliminat- 
ing the  Center,  but  the  Tote  was  quickly  re- 
versed amid  reports  of  phone  calls  from  the 
White  House.  Most  curious.  NASA  never 
bothered  to  send  a  site-selection  board 
around  the  country  before  picking  Metro- 
politan Boston.  With  this  knowledge  the 
House  Space  Committee  In  late  1963  decided 
that  the  Center's  need  was  "not  conclusively 
proren"  and  held  up  funds  until  further  site 
studies  oould  be  furnished. 

To  no  one's  surprise,  NASA  bounced  back 
In  Febrtuury  1064  with  a  thick  volume  fa- 
yortng  Boston  over  eight  rival  regions.  "The 
declsloD  was  not  Intended  to  be  changed,  and 
it  was  not  changed,"  snapped  Ohio  Senator 
ntAKX  Laubchx.  With  the  new  NASA  justi- 
fication, the  project  was  quickly  nourished  by 
a  preliminary  t3.900.000  allocation. 

Now  events  took  an  even  more  curloiu 
turn.  Originally,  NASA  had  proposed  pay- 
ment of  IS  million  for  1.000  acres  somewhere 
in  Boston's  suburbs.  This  would  save  the 
taxpayers  the  ooet  of  a  split  operation,  since 
there  would  be  room  within  the  Center  for 
the  400-acre  testing  ground  that  was  needed. 
But.  as  summer  approached,  NASA  wsis  found 
to  be  hungrily  eyeing  an  area  called  Kendall 
Square  in  Cambridge,  directly  across  the 
Charles  River  from  Boston  proper. 
xjrrxa  mSAM  sxNrwAi. 

Crammed  with  Industry  and  business  oon- 
oema,  Kendall  Square  lies  at  the  back  of  the 
sprawUng  campus  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stltvte  of  Technology,  one  of  the  world's 
i^a^lng  tdentlfle  unlvwBltlee.  Since  World 
War  n,  more  White  House  science  advisers 
have  oome  from  MJ.T.  than  from  any  other 
school.  One  of  theee  le  Or.  James  R.  KUUan, 
Jr..  Ite  current  chairman. 


In  the  spring  of  1964.  three  Boston  urban 
renewal  officials  came  to  KlUlan  to  discuss  a 
seductive  idea.  Why  not  clear  out  a  42-acre 
tract  In  Kendall  Square  with  urban  renewal 
funds  and  sell  most  of  the  property  to  NASA 
for  Its  electronics  center?  Not  long  after, 
behind  closed  doors.  Cambridge  Mayor  Ed- 
ward A.  Crane  and  the  city  council  listened 
to  the  same  scheme,  while  KllUan.  whose 
name  carries  tremendous  weight  In  Cam- 
bridge, sat  by. 

The  action  quickened.  On  July  2.  NASA 
Chief  James  E.  Webb  let  It  be  Icnown  that 
he  thought  Kendall  Square  had  "the  great- 
eat  potential"  of  all  the  sites  NASA  had  .seen. 
On  July  27.  the  Cambridge  city  council  de- 
cided to  apply  for  Federal  urban  renewal 
planning  funds  for  the  42  acres  and  to  offer 
29  of  thoee  acres  to  NASA.  That  very  day. 
Urban  Renewal  Administrator  WUllam  Slay- 
ton  gave  his  "preliminary  approval"  to  the 
site  as  "an  urban  renewal  project."  And  on 
August  19  NAS.A  formally  accepted  Cam- 
bridge's offer  on  the  condition  ihat  It  "pro- 
vide cleared  land  to  N.\SA  under  the  Fed- 
eral tirban  renewal  procedures." 

It  was  a  splendid  arrangement.  The 
glamour  of  a  Federal  space  center  would 
grease  the  way  for  urban  renewal  which, 
realistically,  didn't  otherwise  stand  a  chance 
of  tearing  up  this  'hrlving  Industrial  area. 
NASA  had  captured  a  prize  piece  of  real 
estate  at  a  bargain-basement  price-  roughly 
$4  million — thanks  to  the  fart  that  urban 
renewal  would  pay  most  of  the  "real"  cost 
of  the  land  and  would  take  on  the  expense 
and  dirty  work  of  removlr.g  the  occupant.s 
And  the  Cambridge-Boston  area  was  going 
to  have  all  that  money  spent  there. 

FLY    IN    THE    OINTMENT 

There  was  only  one  c.Uch:  nobody  had 
bothered  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  94  busi- 
nessmen and  their  3.500  employees  who  were 
on  the  Kendall  Square  chopping  block. 
Most  didn't  realize  what  had  happened  until 
they  read  the  newspaper  headlines  on 
August  21:  "*60-MllUon  NASA  Plant  To  Be 
Built  m  Kendall  Square."  '  Thus  began  a 
nightmare. 

Arthur  B.  Kettle.  Sr  ,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Austin- 
Hastings  Co.,  Inc.,  a  supplier  of  machinery 
and  metal  piping,  was  one  of  hundreds 
caught  by  surprise.  He  knew  that  his  com- 
pany could  suffer  a  half-mllllon-doUar  loss 
Just  trying  to  move,  and  that  wasn't  the 
worst  of  It,  Ninety-five  percent  of  his  orders 
had  to  be  shipped  within  24  hours  for  him 
to  compete.  Yet  It  would  take  at  least 
2  years  to  move  inventory  while  trucks  tried 
to  run  back  and  forth  between  two  plants. 
"How  many  customers  will  we  lose  in  a 
changeover?"  he  found   hln^8elf   wondering. 

Then  there  was  the  problem  of  the  com- 
pany's employees.  Austin-Hastings  had  a 
$750,000  yearly  payroll  of  100  employes  and 
a  record  of  never  having  laid  off  a  worker. 
Kettle  knew  that  3  out  of  every  10  firms  up- 
rooted by  urban  renewal  never  reopen. 
Other  executives  all  over  Kendall  Square 
began  to  face  similar  harrowing  realities. 

Taken  together,  these  taxpaylng  compa- 
nies (NASA  wouldn't  pay  a  cent  of  taxes) 
compose  one  of  the  most  productive  indus- 
trial areas  In  Massachusetts.  More  than  two 
doaen  have  been  In  business  for  30  years. 
many  for  five  decades.  They  have  an  annual 
sales  volume  of  $75  million,  a  .$40- million 
plant-and-equlpment  value,  payrolls  of  $18 
million  a  year. 

But  there  was  more  to  It  than  valued  busi- 
nesses. There  were  people — Individuals  who 
would  suffer  If  the  businesses  moved  or  col- 
lapsed. Among  them  were  refugees  from 
previous  urban  renewal  projects  In  Cam- 
bridge and  Boston  who  had  relocated  In 
Kendall  Square  in  the  certainty  that  it  was 


saJTe.  One  filling  station  operator,  for  In- 
stance, had  finally  built  up  steady  customers 
jifter  years  of  sweat.  "No  one  can  compen- 
sate me  for  that."  he  says.  Or  take  the 
elderly  owner  of  a  wrought  Iron  equipment 
firm — too  discouraged  and  too  far  In  the  hole 
to  make  a  second  move  because  of  urban 
renewal. 

VOICE    OF    DISSENT 

still,  because  NASA  was  coming  to  town, 
they  were  supposed  to  give  In  meekly.  But 
the  planners,  politicians,  and  university 
titans  had  miscalculated.  Shortly  after 
Labor  Day,  1964,  the  businessmen  of  Kendall 
Square  formed  a  Committee  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Cambridge  Industry.  Dr.  John  Bren- 
nan,  vice  president  of  the  Electronics  Corp.  of 
America,  was  named  chairman,  and  the  bat- 
tle was  on. 

"The  use  of  the  urban  renewal  statutes  to 
allow  NASA  in  here  Is  a  flagrant  distortion  of 
the  fundunental  purpose  of  the  law."  Bren- 
nan  declared  He  and  others  were  shocked 
because,  with  29  acres  going  to  NASA  (70 
percent  of  the  tract  i  :■'  the  deal  made  a  mock- 
ery of  Massachusetts  law,  which  says  that 
urban  renewal  must  give  m.wimum  oppor- 
tunity to  privately  financed  development. 
The  dissenters  also  fiercely  contended  that 
Kendall  Square's  Industrial  area,  while  no 
garden  spot,  was  far  from  a  decadent  area,  as 
local  urban  renewal  authorities  desperately 
tried  to  prove.  The  single  fact  that  the  94 
concerns  were  doing  $75  million  a  year  worth 
of  business  raised  gr.we  questions  as  to  the 
morality  of  bringing  In  the  Federal  bull- 
dozer. 

Confronted  by  organized  Of>po6ltlon,  NASA 
mounted  a  hlgh-pyowered  campaign  to  pro- 
mote the  space  center.  It  set  up  temporary 
headquarters  in  an  office  building  (partly 
owned  by  MIT  I.  next  to  the  proposed  site. 
And  Edward  Martin,  a  former  Teddt  Ken- 
nedy aid.  was  hired  to  handle  public  rela- 
tions. Added  to  this  was  a  never-ending 
string  of  local  speaking  engagements  by  ERG 
officials.  These  talks  oozed  with  Juicy  statis- 
tics. The  Center  would  bring  5,800  Jobs  to 
the  area  and  $450  million  In  buying  power. 
That  didn't  count  oodles  of  construction 
Jobs  over  a  5-year  period.  And  out  of  a  $35 
million  budget  for  operating  costs,  much 
would  be  contracted  to  local  Industries. 

LET  THERE   BE   BLIGHT 

Meanwhile,  the  urban-renewal  forces 
moved  In  for  the  kill.  Late  In  1964,  a  press 
release  from  Washington  announced  a  $100,- 
000  feasibility  survey  to  determine  whether 
Kendall  Square  was  eligible  for  urban  re- 
newal. There  was  no  pretense  as  to  the 
outcome,  however:  the  release  sweeplngly 
labeled  the  area  as  blighted. 

As  this  campaign  of  disparagement  went 
on,  debate  raged  over  how  much  the  land 
taking  and  clearance  would  cost.  The  In- 
dustrialists contended  that  the  total  expense 
could  easily  climb  over  $40  million.  Urban- 
renewal  authorities  stuck  to  a  ridiculously 
low  $20-mllllon  flgtire.  Only  one  thing  was 
sure:  U.S.  taxpayers  would  ultimately  have 
to  pick  up  most  of  the  bill,  whatever  It  turn- 
ed out  to  be.  And  the  400  acres  of  testing 
ground  still  had  to  be  purchased  somewhere 
In  the  suburbs. 

In  explaining  Just  why  the  Kendall  Square 
location  was  so  vital.  NASA  outdid  Itself. 
The  ERC  should  be  within  walking  distance 
of  MIT,  It  pointed  out.  An  extra  Induce- 
ment was  needed  to  draw  some  450  Junior 
scientists  to  NASA  for  work  at  $6,000  to 
$9,000  a  year.  With  this  location,  said  NASA, 
theee  young  men  could,  If  they  wished  to 
study  for  an  advanced  degree,  get  to  grad- 
uate-school classes  at  MTT  and  Harvard  with 
a  minimum  of  lost  time. 


'The  project's  prloetag  had  already  risen 
by  910  million. 


« BCT  had  already  said  It  would  be  "will- 
ing" to  help  develop  the  other  13  acres — set 
aside  for  private  (nonlndustrlal)  tise. 
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To  businessmen  who  saw  generations  of 
enterprise  going  down  the  drain,  this  was 
sJmost  the  last  straw.  Why,  they  asked, 
should  3.500  persons  be  uprooted  to  pami>er 
450  Junior  scientists? 

It  was  all  the  more  preposterous  because 
a  mere  3  miles  down  the  Charles  River  from 
MIT  the  Defense  Department's  119-acre  Wa- 
tertown  Arsenal  was  In  the  process  of  being 
closed  down.  A  simple  solution  was  appar- 
ent to  every  rational  mind:  let  the  Army 
move  out  and  NASA  move  In.  But  simple 
solutions  are  not  Washington  solutions. 
NASA  rejected  Watertown,  giving  as  Its  main 
argument  that  the  arsenal  was  too  far  from 
MIT.  By  private  auto  It  is  10  minutes  away; 
by  public  transportation  (20  cents) ,  no  more 
than  20  minutes.  No  go:  apparently  the 
public-transportation  problem — one  trans- 
fer— was  too  complex.  (For  an  electronics 
engineer?) 

Representative  Silvio  Conte,  of  Massachu- 
setts, angrily  observed:  "Any  private  business 
that  bungled  its  affairs  in  this  way  wotUd  go 
bankrupt." 

SMEAK  TACTICS 

In  April  1965,  another  announcement  Is- 
sued from  urban-renewal  headquarters. 
Surprise.  The  $100,000  feasibility  study 
showed  that  the  Kendall  Square  site  was  "an 
eligible  urban-renewal  area."  So  $401,200 
more  was  funneled  out  "to  begin  survey  and 
planning  activities."  Now  a  tax-fed  smear 
of  Kendall  Square  was  a  simple  matter. 
Owners  complained  that  urban-renewal  in- 
vestigators tried  to  muscle  their  way  Into 
buildings  with  city  fire  Inspectors  to  look  for 
"defects"  In  order  to  make  the  area  appear 
"decadent."  One  owner  discovered  a  photog- 
rapher on  his  property  attempting  to  get  an 
unfavorable  angle  on  a  warehouse  behind 
his  parking  lot. 

The  going  was  to  get  even  rougher.  Dur- 
ing congressional  testimony,  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Chieftain  Robert  Weaver 
dropped  the  remark  that  If  NASA  didn't  get 
the  Center  In  Kendall  Square,  "they  will  not 
do  It  In  Massachusetts  at  all."  Protesting 
businessmen  suddenly  discovered  that 
friends  and  colleagues  considered  them  "un- 
patriotic" and  "selfish"  for  standing  In  the 
way  of  the  space  program. 

MOMENT    OF   TRUTH 

Finally,  on  August  30,  a  public  hearing  on 
the  urban-renewal  plan  was  held  In  the  Cam- 
bridge City  Council  building.  Just  days  be- 
fore. NASA  unveiled  a  model  of  the  Center's 
26-story  building,  and  one  newspaper  re- 
ported that  space  officials  "beamed  like 
players  on  a  winning  football  team."  Then, 
at  the  meeting,  ERC  Deputy  Director  Albert 
Kelley,  leading  off  for  NASA,  delivered  the 
familiar  sales  pitch:  the  center  would  create 
at  least  $450  million  of  "Induced  Income"  in 
the  area  over  the  next  10  years. 

Dr.  Brennan  arose.  "Our  companies  exist 
now,"  he  replied.  Nathan  Matz.  preslder' 
of  Automotive  Warehouse,  stood  up.  "Not 
one  of  you  has  ever  visited  us."  he  told  the 
council.  "No  one  has  taken  the  time  to  oome 
In  and  see  what  this  Is  all  about." 

Then  an  outraged  citizen.  John  L.  Warden, 
spoke:  "Fixing  up  neighborhoods  Is  one 
thing.  But  destroying  the  property  of  one 
person  so  that  another  may  have  It  for  his 
own  use  Is  Immoral,  unconstitutional,  and 
detrimental  to  our  city.  If  this  sort  of  pro- 
gram is  allowed.  It  will  not  stop  until  peo- 
ple who  want  to  build  new  buildings  at  the 
public  expense  have  taken  every  acre  they 
happen  to  desire." 

Minutes  later,  the  council  voted  6  to  sln 
favor  of  the  urban-renewal  plan.  Another 
conununlty  had  succumbed  to  the  Itire  of 
the  Federal  dollar — and  the  space  age.  A 
month  passed,  and  the  property  owners, 
vowing  to  take  their  case  to  the  courts,  made 
one  last  presentation  to  the  Division  of  Ur- 
ban Renewal  of  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Development,  which 


must  pass  on  all  urban-renewal  plans.  This 
agency  held  a  hearing,  but  on  the  same  day 
word  was  let  out  by  urban-renewal  officials 
In  Washington  that  Cambridge  had  received 
approval  of  $15,330,000  for  the  Kendall 
Square  project.  The  onrush  Ing  Federal 
bureaucracy  had  not  even  bothered  to  wait 
for  the  State's  rubberstamp.  (The  State 
agency  approved  the  plaia  on  October  8.  and 
the  Kendall  Square  property  owners  have 
gone  to  court.) 

"This  approval,"  proclaimed  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration,  "will  permit  the 
start  of  land  acquisition,  relocation  of  site 
occupants,  and  site  clearance  and  prepara- 
tion." 

Then  came  these  words:  "The  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  has 
expressed  Interest  In  building  a  new  space 
center  In  the  major  part  of  the  area." 

Surely  that  will  go  down  as  the  under- 
statement of  the  year. 


MAJ.  GEN.  IR'VING  LEWIS  BRANCH 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Reinecke]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Twig" 
Branch  is  gone.  He  died  as  he  had 
lived:  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

His  full  name  was  Irving  Lewis 
Branch,  but  few  knew  him  by  his  real 
given  names,  for  he  loved  to  be  known 
as  "Twig."  Statistics  could  be  recited 
ad  infinitum  about  the  life  of  Maj.  Gen. 
"Twig"  Branch.  Statistics,  though,  are 
meaningless  and  not  long  remembered. 

The  man  himself  will  be  remembered 
fondly  by  his  many  friends  for  his  hu- 
mility and  compassion  as  well  as  his  out- 
standing military  accomplishments  long 
after  it  is  forgotten  that  he  was  bom 
in  Iowa,  or  that  he  became  an  aviation 
cadet  upon  his  graduation  in  1934  from 
Norwich  University,  or  that  he  became 
commander  of  the  Air  Force  Flight  Test 
Center  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Calif., 
in  July  of  1961. 

"Twig"  loved  to  fly,  and  had  over  7,000 
hours  to  his  credit.  About  to  finish  out 
his  lifetime  of  service,  "Twig"  had  given 
more  than  30  years  to  his  countrymen. 
Less  than  a  year  ago,  they  had  honored 
him  with  the  rank  of  major  general  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  In  a  few  short  months 
he  could  look  forward  to  well-deserved 
years  of  retirement  in  California's  beau- 
tiful Antelope  Valley. 

But  now,  God  has  willed  otherwise,  so 
we  pay  tribute  to  his  memory  and  ask 
God  to  give  courage  to  his  wife  of  27 
years  and  to  his  two  sons,  who  can  take 
pride  and  comfort  in  knowing  that,  in 
every  way  "Twig"  Branch  was  a  man 
whose  life  was  a  symbol  of  greatness. 


NEED  FOR  FURTHER  REVISION  OF 
IMMIGRATION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
before   the   Christmas   holidays   I    was 


pleased  to  accept  an  official  invitation 
from  the  Polish  Government  to  attend 
dedication  ceremonies  of  a  new  children's 
hospital  in  the  city  of  Krakow,  Poland. 
The  new  hospital,  at  the  moment  prob- 
ably the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
■was  financed  largely  through  U.S. 
counterpart  funds  in  Poland  and  through 
direct  foreign  aid  appropriations  of  some 
$2.2  million.  It  was  therefore  deemed 
fitting  and  proper  for  a  delegation  of 
U.S.  officials,  including  Members  of  this 
and  the  other  body,  to  participate  in 
the  formal  dedication  of  the  facility.  I 
was  most  honored  to  be  a  member  of  that 
delegation  along  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  the  Second  Congre.ssional 
District  of  Massachusetts,  Representative 
Ed  Boland. 

Not  only  was  the  trip  a  most  worth- 
wliile  gesture  of  our  personal  interest  in 
the  people  of  Poland,  it  also  proved  to 
be  informative  in  a  way  that  no  book  or 
news  story  could  be  by  providing  insights 
into  the  mood  and  feeling  of  the  Polish 
nation,  as  well  as  the  facts  of  its  present 
status. 

The  hospital  itself  is  one  of  the  sound- 
est investments  we  could  possibly  make 
in  the  interests  of  better  understanding 
between  ourselves  and  the  captive  peoples 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  I  have  no 
doubt  whatsoever  that  the  dividends 
from  the  Krakow  Children's  Hospital  will 
be  immeasurably  greater  than  those  we 
stand  to  gain  from  our  investment  of 
military  equipment  to  some  of  our  less 
stable  and  insecure  allies. 

The  fact  that  it  is  a  children's  hospital 
makes  it  all  the  more  fitting  in  view  of 
the  innate  devotion  of  the  Polish  people 
to  home  and  family.  In  spite  of  the 
cruel  treatment  the  Polish  people  have 
endured  over  the  last  several  generations, 
they  remain  strong  in  their  faith  in  God 
and  in  the  tenets  of  a  God-fearing  so- 
ciety. I  am,  and  I  am  sure  I  can  speak 
for  my  friend  and  colleague  as  well, 
grateful  that  this  trip  gave  us  the  op- 
portunity to  renew  our  acquaintance 
with  these  freedom-loving  people  and  to 
reaffirm  the  kinship  which  has  existed 
between  Poland  and  the  United  States 
since  the  birth  of  this  republic. 

Bearing  these  thoughts  in  mind,  thi? 
American  traveler  in  Poland  is  more 
acutely  aware  of  the  paradox  of  a  nation 
of  people  so  closely  resembling  our  own 
with  many  identical  Ideals  and  beliefs 
being  held  captive  by  a  totalitarian  re- 
gime; a  foreign  government  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  since  the  policies  of 
Warsaw  are  clearly  drafted  in  Moscow. 

It  is  shocking  for  us  to  realize  and  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  accept  the  fact,  for  exam- 
ple, that  here  is  a  government  that  can 
and  will  forbid  a  holy  pilgrimage  by  a 
prelate  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  the 
Warsaw  Government  recently  denied  a 
travel  \lsa  to  Rome  for  Stefan  Cardinal 
Wyszynskl. 

We  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  In  War- 
saw when  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  first  re- 
turned from  the  Ecumenical  Council 
meetings  at  the  Vatican.  The  cardinal 
was  in  111  favor  with  the  Warsaw  Govern- 
ment even  prior  to  the  council  meetings. 
But  his  return  to  Warsaw  In  December 
was  a  triumph.  We  had  hoped  to  attend 
the  mass  he  scheduled  the  evening  we 
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were  there,  but  we  were  unable  to  get 
near  the  church  through  the  throngs  of 
loyal  Polish  citizens.  In  spite  of  the  ob- 
vious dlspleasxire  of  their  government,  an 
estimated  10,000  people  gathered  In  the 
streets  around  the  church.  There  were 
no  microphones  or  public  address  broad- 
casts of  the  mass.  These  people,  unable 
to  hear  a  word,  just  wanted  to  be  near 
him.  It  was  an  overwhelming  example 
of  support  for  their  cardinal  and  th^ir 
church. 

Although  arbitrary  edicts  by  the  Oom- 
munlst  government  are  an  obvious  effort 
to  subordinate  all  things  to  the  will  of  the 
state.  It  Is  equally  clear  that  they  have  so 
far  failed  to  subordinate  the  spirit  of  the 
Pollflh  people. 

Certainly  It  as  our  recognition  of  this 
kinship,  this  similar  spirit  between  the 
united  States  and  God-fearing,  freedom- 
loving  peoples  all  over  the  world  that  en- 
couraged this  Congress  to  enact  sweep- 
ing reforms  in  our  Immigration  and  nat- 
uralization code  last  year.  The  changes 
made  In  the  code  by  the  1965  amend- 
ments were  long  overdue  and  necessary. 

But  as  comprehensive  and  forward- 
looking  as  these  revisions  have  been,  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  the  last  word. 
They  are  an  important  step  forward,  a 
giant  stride  in  the  direction  of  a  more 
realistic,  responsive,  and  economically 
sound  immigration  code. 

But  because  such  laws  Influence  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  human  beings  every 
day,  they  must  never  be  frozen  or  solid- 
ified Into  a  rigid  standard  that  would 
apply  the  same  specific  criteria  to  all  with 
no  chance  for  appeal  and  no  recourse. 
Such  laws  must  always  be  pliable.  They 
must  be  altered  and  chsuiged  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  specific  time  and  a  spe- 
cific group.  They  must  be  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  situation  for  which  they 
are  Implemented. 

It  la  in  this  spirit  and  attitude  that  I 
am  today  Introducing  legislation  to  elim- 
inate what  I  feel  Is  a  serious  flaw  in  the 
present  law;  an  inequity  that  works  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  captive  peoples 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain — the  very  peo- 
ple we  should  bend  every  effort  to  help. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
Is  the  direct  result  of  facts  and  personal 
impressions  which  we  ealned  during  our 
brief  visit  in  Poland.  It  is  in  response 
to  our  commitment  to  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  dignity  for  all  men  that  I 
lay  these  bills  before  the  Congress  and 
urge  their  prompt  and  favorable  consid- 
eration. 

The  first  proposal  would  amend  sec- 
tion 212(a)  (14)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  to  waive  the  require- 
ment for  specific  certification  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  admission  of  un- 
akilled  or  otherwise  nonpreference  aliens 
from  Communist  or  Commuixlst-doml- 
nated  countries  will  not  effect  a  labor- 
surplus  area  or  situation. 

As  the  law  now  states,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  must  certify,  first,  that  there 
are  not  sufficient  workers  In  the  area  to 
which  the  immigrant  worker  plans  to  go; 
and  second,  that  his  presence  in  that 
labor  market  will  not  adversely  affect 
wa^es  and  working  conditions  there. 

Unless  this  provision  is  amended.  Issu- 
AQce  of  nonpreference  visas  to  Poles  will 
drop  to  virtually  nothing  since  the  ma- 


jority of  applicants  are  Ln  the  class  of 
workers  covered  by  section  212(a) (14). 

My  bill  would  amend  the  provisions 
only  with  respect  to  Communist  or  Com- 
munist-dominated countries.  It  would 
not  affect  workers  in  the  unskilled  or 
nonpreference  category  from  other 
countries.  I  feel  on  the  whole  that  the 
provision  is  a  necessary  safeguard 
against  needless  adulteration  of  the 
American  labor  market.  I  do  not  sug- 
gest we  should  tamper  with  this  section 
beyond  the  scope  I  have  mentioned. 

The  second  bill  I  am  offering  would 
amend  section  201  <d)  of  the  same  code 
to  allow  quota  numbers  which  have  been 
transferred  to  the  immigration  pool, 
under  terms  of  the  1965  amendments, 
to  be  made  available  for  issuance  of 
visas  to  nonpreference  immigrant  aliens. 

Of  course,  such  nonpreference  aliens 
would  still  be  subject  to  the  other  restric- 
tions and  qualifications  in  the  law,  such 
as  section  212(ai  >  14  >  which  I  have  Just 
discussed.  It  .seems  to  me  that  if  a  non- 
preference  alien  could  pass  all  the  other 
necessary  and  worthwhile  tests,  he 
should  not  be  penalized  simply  because 
he  had  no  legal  access  to  unused  quota 
numbers. 

I  supported  wholeheartedly  the  enact- 
ment of  our  amendments  to  the  immi- 
gration code  last  year.  I  had  even  in- 
troduced legislation  of  my  own  which 
was  very  similar  to  the  bill  that  finally 
passed  the  House  and  Senate  and  was 
signed  into  law  by  President  Johnson. 
I  feel  that  the  two  amendments  I  have 
proposed  today  would  further  strengthen 
our  immigration  code  by  making  it  more 
realistic  and  more  re.'^pi'^nsive. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Massachu-setts, 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Congress- 
man CoNTE,  on  his  statement  to  the 
House.  I  Join  him  in  the  sentiments  he 
has  expressed  about  the  Polish  people, 
and  I  have  cosponsored  with  Mr.  Conte 
the  needed  corrective  amendments  to  the 
1965  Immigration  Act  to  help  captive 
peoples,  such  as  those  in  Poland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  Congressman  Conte 
and  I  were  members  of  an  official  dele- 
gation from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  attend  the  dedication  of  the 
magnificent  new  children's  hospital  in 
Prokocim,  a  suburb  of  Krakow.  Poland. 
The  delegation  was  headed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished House  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  Thomas  E.  Mor- 
gan, and  included  Senator  Harrison  A. 
■Williams.  Congressmen  John  C.   Klu- 

CtYNSKI,  ALVIN  O'KONSKI,  EDNA  F.  KlLLY, 
CLEBfENT  ZABLOCKI,  HENRY  HELSTOSKI, 
ROM-AN      C.       PUCINSKI,       JaMES      PULTON, 

LnciEN  Nedzi,  and  Charles  A.  Vanek. 

The  idea  of  constructing  a  children's 
hospital  In  Krakow  originated  in  1958 
with  Mr.  Wladek  Blemackl-Poray,  a 
Polish-bom  American  architect  from 
New  Jersey.  Legislation  to  accomplish 
this  end  weis  filed  in  1959  by  Congressman 
ZABLOCKI  and  supported  In  the  Senate 
l^  the  then  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey. 


The  proposal  permitted  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  generated  from  the  sales  of 
surplus  foods,  to  be  used  abroad  for  the 
support  of  research  hospitals  sponsored 
by  American  citizens.  The  US.  Govern- 
ment has  millions  of  dollars  of  Polish 
zlotys  resulting  from  such  sales.  These 
are  known  as  counterpart  funds. 

The  311 -bed  hospital  will  have  a  staff 
of  about  650  doctors,  nurses,  and  medical 
technicians.  The  U.S.  Government  con- 
tribution is  In  two  parts,  $8.2  million  in 
Polish  zlotys  and  $2.2  million  in  dollars 
for  the  purchase  of  equipment  in  the 
United  States.  The  Government  of  Po- 
land contributed  about  $1  million  In 
land  and  services.  The  Committee  for 
the  American  Research  Hospital  for 
Children  in  Poland  contributed  $1  mil- 
lion In  services,  supplies,  and  equipment. 
The  Medical  Academy  of  the  Jagiellonlan 
University  in  Krakow  will  administer 
the  hospital.  This  academy  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe  and  is  over  600  years  old. 

Congressman  Conte  and  I  and  the  en- 
tire delegation  agree  that  this  hospital  is 
a  magnificent  expression  of  the  Ameri- 
can peoples'  continuing  good  will  to  the 
people  of  Poland.  The  gratitude  of  the 
Medical  Academy  and  the  ordinary 
Polish  citizen  was  generously  reflected  In 
the  dedication  ceremonies.  Even  those 
in  official  position  with  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment who  attended  the  dedication 
were  moved  to  praise  the  building  of  the 
hospital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  hope  that  it 
augurs  well  for  future  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Poland.  The 
dedication  date  came  at  a  particularly 
propitious  time.  Ambassador  John  A. 
Gronouski  arrived  in  Poland  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  just  2 
weeks  before  and  as  he  put  it: 

I'm  the  only  Ambassador  that  I  can  recall 
who  has  been  In  his  assigned  post  such  a 
short  period  of  time  and  presented  such  a 
splendid  expression  of  my  Government's  af- 
fection and  good  will. 

As  we  left  the  hospital  grounds,  hun- 
dreds of  people  had  gathered  around  the 
gate  forcing  Ambassador  Gronouski  to 
stop  his  car  to  receive  their  flowers,  to 
grasp  their  hands  and  to  listen  to  their 
warmhearted  greetings.  It  was  a  sight 
to  behold  and  one  that  will  always  be  re- 
membered. The  flags  of  the  United 
States  and  Poland  were  flying  at  equal 
height  on  two  separate  staffs  as  a  further 
and  emphatic  example  of  the  bond  of 
friendship  that  exists  between  the  peo- 
ples of  these  two  countries. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
Congressman  Conte,  has  just  told  you 
how  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in 
■Warsaw  on  Cardinal  Wyszynski's  tri- 
umphal return  to  his  episcopal  see  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church's  Ecumenical  Council,  Vatican 
n,  In  Rome.  The  brilliant  and  holy 
archbishop  of  Warsaw  and  cardinal-pri- 
mate of  Poland  has  frequently  clashed 
with  the  Conununist-domlnated  govern- 
ment over  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
freedom  and  position  in  Poland.  But 
now  the  government  was  about  to  im- 
pose new  and  harsher  edicts  on  the  car- 
dinal's freedom  of  movement  because  he 
had  joined  the  Polish  bishops  in  inviting 
the  German  Roman  Catholic  bishops  to 
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Warsaw  for  the  celebration  this  year  of 
the  millennium  of  the  founding  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Poland.  The  Polish  Govern- 
ment last  week  refused  to  let  Cardinal 
Wyszynski  journey  to  Rome  to  join  Pope 
Paul  VI  for  the  solemn  pontifical  mass 
In  the  Vatican  last  Thursday  marking 
the  opening  of  the  mlllenlum  observ- 
ances which  will  last  through  1966.  This 
action  of  Polish  Government  against 
their  spiritual  leader  certainly  will  not 
be  condoned  by  the  average  Polish  citi- 
zens who  revere  Cardinal  Wyszynski.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
Congressman  Conte,  pointed  out,  some 
10.000  Polish  citizens  stood  outside  his 
cathedral,  without  the  benefit  of  public 
address  system.  Just  to  be  near  the  car- 
dinal as  he  sang  solemn  pontifical  mass 
on  his  return  from  the  Ecumenical 
Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  the  legisla- 
tion the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
Congressman  Conte,  and  I  Introduced 
today  was  pointed  out  in  a  news  story 
from  Warsaw  by  David  Halberstam  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  February  10,  1965, 
before  the  Immigration  Act  of  1965  was 
enacted  by  Congress  last  year.     Under 
previous  permission  I  Include  this  article 
with  my  remarks  at  this  point: 
I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  10,  1965] 
Visas   to   the   United   States   Still    Are   a 
Dheam  for  Many  Poles — Long  Lines  Form 
Before   the   U.S.    E.mbassy,   but   Restric- 
tions Bar  Most  Who  Apply 

(By  David  Halberstnim) 

Warsaw.  February  9. — The  trains  from  the 
country  generally  arrive  In  the  early  morning. 
Co;ir"qi;pntly.  the  lines  of  country  people 
b^gln  formi-'.g  outside  the  U.S.  Embassy 
about  6  a.m.  There  the  people  wait  pa- 
tiently. In  their  Sunday  best,  often  with 
packed  lunches  and  dinners  until  the  Em- 
b;issy  cipens  at  8  a.m. 

They  come  because  they  how  this  trip 
from  the  country  will  be  the  first  step  on 
a  longer  journey  to  the  United  Stutes.  Al- 
though the  grr;it  w;\ves  of  immigration  have 
end'^d,  for  many  Polos,  .America  Is  as  much 
as  ever  the  promised  land. 

Tneir  ntmibcrs  far  e.xcced  the  places  for 
them.  Only  about  7.500  Poles  can  be  ad- 
milted  to  the  United  States  each  year,  but 
l:itt  ye.T  about  HO. 000  reszistered  for  visas. 

Americans  here  believe  that  If  the  re- 
quiremi-nt  for  Am.erican  sponsorship  of  Pol- 
ish Immigrants  were  dropped  and  If  the 
Polish  Government  would  let  more  Poles  go, 
the  emigration  rate  might  be  astronomical. 

FICHTY     THnrsAND      ARE     W.\ITING 

Right  now  80,000  Poles  are  registered  and 
walling  for  visas.  Papers  of  those  who  reg- 
istered In  1959  are  only  now  being  processed 
by  Ameriran  consular  officers. 

It  Is  believed  here  that  even  If  President 
Johnson's  new  Immigration  proposals  are 
passed  by  Congress,  they  would  have  little 
lnimcdi:ite  effect  on  Poles.  The  Johnson 
propo,>;a!E  would  strip  the  national  origins 
ba.<;:5  from  immigration,  allowing  applicants 
to  be  Judged  primarily  on  the  basis  of  their 
skills  and  their  tics  to  f.amiUes  alre.ady  In  the 
United  .States. 

While  this  would  eventually  help  Poland, 
countries  such  as  Italy,  Greece,  and  Portugal 
liave  even  greater  enilgratlon  backlogs  and 
they  would  be  the  more  Immediate  bene- 
ficiaries. After  about  5  years,  however,  the 
■aew  rules  might  give  Poland  up  to  10  percent 
of  the  overall  quota  of  165.000 — or  16,500 — a 
year. 

This,  however,  would  probably  only  bring 
»  marked  Increase  in  the  number  of  appli- 
«»nt«  fc«-  visas.    Periodically  rumors  spread 


that  Immigration  requirements  have  been 
eased,  and  the  U.S.  Embassy  on  such  occa- 
sions is  beselged  with  potential  applicants. 

While  many  of  those  wanting  to  leave  have 
reasons  based  in  politics  or  religion,  the  ma- 
jor reason  seems  to  'e  simply  desire  for  a 
better  life,  more  ecu  jmlc  advantages.  In 
many  villages  It  Is  a  time  honored  Idea  that 
the  best  thing  a  family  can  work  toward  la 
emigration  to  America. 

One  Pole  explained  to  a  consular  officer 
that  he  wanted  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States  "because  If  you  please,  sir,  they  have 
got  it  better  there." 

Another  explained  that  he  had  been  forced 
to  sell  two  horses  this  winter  because  there 
was  no  fodder  to  be  bought  to  feed  them.  A 
third  said  that  he  rose  and  went  to  work  at 
5  a.m.,  worked  until  midnight,  "and  for  this 
I  want  more  than  Just  a  piece  of  bread." 

Ironically,  the  very  hardship  of  the  lives 
of  country  folk  makes  It  easier  for  them  to 
get  passports.  The  Government  Is  less  will- 
ing to  allow  trained  and  skilled  people  to 
leave  the  country.  Many  of  those  who  are 
trained  and  educated  are  hesitant  to  apply 
for  emigration  for  fear  that  they  will  be 
turned  down  and  that  their  futures  here  will 
be  hampered. 

Those  who  do  leave  come,  as  did  Poles  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  from  two  main 
areas — Blalystock  in  the  northeast  and 
Rzeszow  in  the  southeast. 

These  areas  lack  industries.  The  people 
In  these  areas  know  many  Poles  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  can  find  sponsors. 


THE  URBAN  TRANSIT  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  comment  generally  on  the  growing 
crisis  fpcing  urban  commuter  travel, 
hoping  that  it  will  help  to  awaken  the 
Congress  and  evei-y  national  segment  to 
the  dire  urgency  which  exists. 

Our  cities  are  fast  approaching  a  state 
of  total  paralysis  in  the  day-to-day 
movement  of  people  and  goods.  More- 
over, as  urban  centers  absorb  an  increas- 
ing percentage  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion, this  problem  of  transportation  will 
grow  more  acute,  unless  local  author- 
ities. State  governments,  and  in  turn 
the  Federal  preserve  can  move  intelli- 
gently to  encourage  the  resurrection  of 
efficient  transit  systems. 

Although  specifics  vary,  most  of  the 
country's  large  cities  confont  a  similar 
dilemma.  The  rub  is  providing  access 
to  the  urban  core  where  people  .iourney 
every  day  to  earn  a  living,  and  where  ad- 
ditional thousands  are  attracted  to  cul- 
tural and  entertainment  establishments. 
To  move  people  where  they  want  to  go. 
we  rely  on  the  automobile,  bigger  and 
better  highways,  and  forms  of  public, 
mass  transportation. 

These  persons,  who  are  growing  in 
numbers,  descend  upon  a  geographic 
radius  of  business  concentration  which 
does  not  appreciably  expand.  Com- 
muter lines  are  strained  to  the  limit. 

Business,  culture,  and  retail  outlets  in 
our  cities  are  becoming  inaccessible. 

Modes  of  travel  to  the  city  proper  have 
not  kept  pace  with  commuter  demand. 
The  result  is  chaos  during  the  two  pe- 
riods of  the  day  when  people  are  travel- 
ing to  and  from  work. 

This  brief  dichotomy  may  seem  overly 
simplistic.     The  problem  per  se  Is  not 


difficult  to  er&sp.  But  to  solve  It  is  very 
challenging  Indeed;  -witness,  if  you  will, 
the  many  divergent  proposals  of  plan- 
ning committees  aU  across  the  country 
which  conflict  on  the  means  to  employ. 

Nevertheless,  they  have  done  us  a  great 
service  by  clarifying  the  complexities  in- 
volved. Private  research  groups  have 
often  proved  to  be  years  ahead  of  stub- 
born local  authorities,  competing  with 
one  another,  suspicious  of  schemes 
which  may  circumvent  or  undermine 
their  powers,  all  the  while  subverting  the 
public  interest  by  providing  us  with  less 
than  the  best.  With  respect  to  my  own 
great  city  of  New  York,  the  Regional 
Plan  Association  has  made  a  handsome 
contribution  in  this  field. 

Urban  downtown  areas  are  losing 
commerce  and  industry.  The  New  York 
Times  reported  on  August  4  of  1964  that 
34  companies  left  New  York  City  during 
the  previous  4  years,  relocating  on  near- 
by Long  Island.  Parking  problems,  traf- 
fic congestion,  and  other  transport  in- 
conveniences were  quoted  as  prime 
factors. 

While  all  this  has  been  taking  place, 
highway  construction  in  and  around  our 
great  cities  has  multiplied. 

The  vast  Federal  outlays  for  highway 
construction  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
gloomy  transit  picture.  In  transporta- 
tion the  overriding  Federal  emphasis  has 
been  directed  toward  facilitating  auto- 
mobile travel,  improving  road  access  to 
the  Nation's  cities.  It  Is  no  wonder  that 
city  streets  are  clogged  with  cars. 

The  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1964 
authorized  $2  billion  from  the  highway 
trust  fund  for  primary  and  secondary 
road  systems.  This  authorization  does 
not  include  sums  earmarked  for  the  In- 
terstate System.  For  fiscal  year  1966, 
$250  million  was  authorized  for  urban 
highway  construction.  For  New  York 
State  in  fi.scal  year  1967,  more  than  S28 
million  is  apportioned  for  urban  high- 
v.ays. 

I  thoroughly  agree  that  we  mu.-^t  con- 
tinuou.sly  er.lar^'c  and  better  our  primary 
and  secondary  roads,  including  those  in 
und  around  the  Nation's  urban  centers. 
I  have  no  argum.ent  against  the  Feieral 
highway  program.  It  has  been  a  ncces- 
sarj'  pro.lect. 

But  mass  transit  has  deteriorated  in 
comparison. 

There  has  been  no  coincident  pumping 
of  funds  into  public  transportation.  Big- 
ger and  better  expressways  have  lured 
commuters  away  from  public  transit, 
which  goes  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt 
as  service  declines.  During  peak  hours, 
cars  carry  an  average  of  only  1.3  to  1.5 
occupants.  At  high  cost,  additional  free- 
way lanes  are  built  onto  existing  arter- 
ies, utilized  fuUy  at  rush  hour  only.  Be- 
cause of  the  highway's  limited  peak-hour 
capacity,  the  automobile  is  the  least  effi- 
cient means  of  transporting  multitudes 
to  and  from  small  geographic  areas. 

The  transit  problems  afflicting  Queens 
Borough  of  New  York  City  are  indicative 
of  the  worsening  trend.  In  the  subway 
system,  the  Main  Street,  Flushing,  sta- 
tion is  one  of  the  few  points  to  show  a 
constant  gain  in  passengers  since  World 
War  II.  Citywide,  subway  commutation 
decreased  13.4  percent  from  1953  to  1963; 
Flushing  riders  increased  by  almost  11 
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percent.  Queens,  of  course,  Is  increasing 
In  population;  Manhattan  is  losing  it  to 
suburban  and  semlsuburban  communi- 
ties. People  have  taken  to  their  automo- 
biles. 

The  overcrowding  on  Flushing  and 
Jamaica  subway  trains  is  monstrous,  a 
clear  Indictment  of  the  negligence  and 
inaction  which  has  characterized  the  ex- 
ecution of  policy  in  a  great  metropolis. 
The  City  Planning  Commission  stated  in 
1963  that  in  the  Flushing  IRT  line  and 
the  Queens  Boulevard  IND  line,  subway 
trains  between  8  and  9  a.m.  daily  carry 
22.000  more  commuters  than  can  be  con- 
sidered a  reasonable  level  of  crowding. 
This  is  expected  to  triple  in  the  next  20 
years. 

I  know  these  problems  are  not  unique. 
They  are  problems  which  face  every 
major  American  city  to  some  extent. 

I  think  we  need  better  roads,  and  plans 
for  the  future  cannot  exclude  further 
highway  construction  where  It  is  needed 
and  when  it  is  rationally  allied  with  a  co- 
ordinated metropolitan  transit  program. 
The  answer  in  New  York,  however,  is  not 
to  spend  public  moneys  widening  the 
West  Side  Highway  to  the  disadvantage 
of  better  mass  public  transport;  in  the 
same  context,  although  I  favor  an  addi- 
tional Queens  mldtown  tunnel  tube,  it  is 
a  costly  venture  and  should  not  be  un- 
dertaken without  insuring  simultaneous- 
ly that  forms  of  public  transport  are 
improved  in  speed,  access,  safety,  clean- 
liness, and  capacity. 

The  dividends  of  improving  commuter 
rail  service  are  much  greater  than  build- 
ing additional  access  roads;  urban  free- 
ways are  attractive  solutions  because  of 
Federal  assistance,  of  course,  but  in  the 
absence  of  this  Incentive  the  urban  free- 
way mile  averages  about  $3,700,000.  In 
Boston,  114  miles  of  urban  freeway 
through  a  downtown  area  cost  $40  mil- 
lion. Some  have  estimated  that  a  cro6s- 
town  artery  in  Manhattan  would  cost 
$100  million  per  mile.  Urban  freeways, 
moreover,  bite  into  local  tax  rolls  by 
swallowing  valuable  land.  In  compari- 
son. San  Francisco's  modem  rapid 
transit  plan  cost  $13  million  per  mile, 
and  has  a  rush-hour  capacity  of  30,000 
seater  passengers,  as  against  a  hypothet- 
ical 8-lane  freeway  which  could  only  ac- 
commodate a  maximum  of  8.000  cars 
with  12,000  rides.  This  kind  of  transit 
system,  naturally,  required  a  narrower 
right-of-way  and  no  downtown  parking 
outlets. 

I  am  convinced  that  solution  to  our 
hard-pressed  commuter  problem  does  not 
lie  exclusively  with  expanding  road  ap- 
proaches to  urban  centers.  Without  im- 
proving mass  transit,  furthermore,  such 
imbalance  will  exacerbate  the  mid-town 
traffic  problem  by  beckoning  more  com- 
muters to  use  the  new  roads,  sending 
public  transportation  further  into  debt 
and  flooding  city  streets  with  more  auto- 
mobUea. 

We  can  similarly  apply  this  formula 
to  intercity  travel.  The  New  Jersey 
Turnpike  Authority  is  planning  to  sell 
a  $623  million  bond  issue  to  finance 
widening  of  the  approach  to  New  York. 
Conalderlnc  the  volume  of  traffic,  this 
la  not  unjustlflable.  But  it  will  attract 
moze  can  to  New  York  City.    It  seems 


to  me  that  at  the  same  time,  the  af- 
fected States  must  join  together  to  speed 
the  development  of  fast  rail  service  be- 
tween Washington  and  New  York. 

The  New  York  situation  has  been  high- 
lighted by  a  recent  costly  transit  strike, 
freezing  all  modes  of  public  transport. 
Millions  of  dollars  have  been  lost  because 
of  the  impasse.  The  Inconvenience  to 
traditional  bus  and  subway  users  is  in- 
describable. 

The  experience  reminds  us  in  shock- 
ing detail  of  the  \'ulnerabllity  of  giant 
urban  communities.  Without  means  of 
access  they  are  isolated;  business  col- 
lapses and  people  simply  cannot  get  to 
work.  Cities  are  literally  defenseless 
against  colossal  organizations  which  rep- 
resent an  essential  commodity.  The 
power  failure  which  blacked  out  New 
York  is  not  unlike  our  more  recent  ad- 
venture with  the  transport  shutdown. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  do  some- 
thing to  assist  in  sohing  the  acute  urban 
transit  problems.  This  remains  an  area 
of  local  and  State  jurisdiction.  It  is 
not  the  prerogative  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  dictate  solutions  to  local 
transportation  authorities.  But  we  can 
make  available  financial  assistance  which 
will  rectify  the  existing  imbalance  in 
favor  of  highway  travel,  and  furnish 
some  of  the  means  necessary  for  re- 
search and  improvement. 

The  Congress  must  act  speedily  to  pass 
two  bills  which  I  am  privileged  to  co- 
sponsor  in  the  House.  One  of  them,  HJR. 
10172,  first  Introduced  by  Senator 
Tydings.  permits  States  to  direct  part  of 
their  Federal  highway  allocations  toward 
mass  transit  systems.  This  will  hope- 
fully restore  some  equity  to  the  Federal 
Government's  approach  to  transporta- 
tion. 

Second.  I  am  sponsoring  H.R.  9997, 
first  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Retjss],  amending  the 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  pro- 
vide for  technological  research  into  new, 
streamlined  forms  of  commuter  service. 
We  need  this  desperately.  It  will  not  be 
good  enough  to  rely  solely  upon  con- 
ventional bus  and  rail  facilities  in  the 
decades  ahead.  To  attract  riders  away 
from  the  automobile  must  constitute  our 
principal  objective,  in  order  to  untangle 
the  urban  traffic  jams  and  make  mod- 
ernized public  transport  reasonably  self- 
sufficient.  We  need  research  to  hatch 
new  concepts  of  commuter  travel  that 
can  compete  effectively  with  the  relative 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  family 
car. 

I  am  certain,  however,  that  further 
assistance  is  needed.  I  welcome  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  proposal  for  a  new  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Transportation.  Ad- 
ditional legislation  should  be  drafted  to 
assist  urban  transit  systems  In  meeting 
part  of  their  operating  deficit  on  a 
matching  basis.  This  can  only  be  viewed 
as  a  stopgap  measure,  of  course;  it  is 
self-defeating  and  unproductive  to  sub- 
sidize urban  transportation  systems 
when  too  often  these  systems  lack  any 
prospect  for  technical  advancement  or 
self-betterment.  Without  providing  the 
means  toward  improving  conditions,  a 
subsidy  would  merely  perpetuate  in- 
adequacy. 


Hence  we  need  legislation  which  au- 
thorizes increased  assistance  toward  ur- 
ban mass  transit  systems  for  moderni- 
zation of  facilities.  This  should  be 
made  available  to  municipalities,  con- 
tingent upon  two  assurances:  first,  that 
all  autonomous  urban  units  dealing  with 
transportation  are  integrated  into  one 
authority;  and  second,  that  this  author- 
ity demonstrate  the  wiU  and  ability  to 
come  forward  with  long-range,  compre- 
hensive programing  to  meet  the  city's 
present  and  anticipated  transportation 
demands. 

I  emphasize  this  latter  point  because 
one  mode  of  travel  affects  every  other, 
A  new,  urban  freeway  will  enhance 
automobile  traffic  on  city  streets,  but  It 
may  also  attract  subway  riders  and  add 
to  the  line's  operating  loss.  All  this 
must  be  properly  coordinated  by  a  sin- 
gle unit  where  finances  are  pooled  for 
the  benefit  of  all  commuters.  I  suggest 
that  we  should  expect  coordination  and 
intelligent  planning  before  the  Congress 
commits  additional  revenue. 

We  cannot  afford  to  cater  to  one 
group  of  commuters  while  ignoring  oth- 
ers. What,  for  instance,  will  be  the  im- 
pact of  constructing  a  crosstown  auto- 
mobile artery  In  mid-Manhattan?  Will 
the  bridges  and  ttmnels  be  capable  of 
handling  the  new  flow?  What  will  hap- 
pen to  access  roads  leading  to  this  new 
artery?  Will  not  traditional  subway 
and  bus  routes  be  disadvantaged,  and,  lif 
so.  to  what  extent?  Is  this  the  best  way 
to  improve  short-haul  travel  in  mid- 
town?  Does  this  artery  represent  a  pri- 
ority claim  on  public  funds? 

I  submit  that  these  questions  are  very 
much  in  order  in  any  rational  planning 
undertaking  for  transportation.  Only 
a  citywide,  coordinated  transportation 
authority  can  initiate  the  long-range 
planning  of  commuter  services  in  an 
honest  and  forthright  fashion,  without 
prejudice,  without  haphazard  commit- 
ments, without  waste  of  public  funds. 
City  governments  which  have  not  yet 
done  so  must  move  to  merge  funds  and 
Jm-Isdiction  in  the  fleld  of  transpor- 
tation. 

The  Congress  must  encourage  the 
modernization  of  mass  transit,  making 
it  swift,  clean,  safe,  and  comfortable.  I 
hope  that  we  can  produce  new  programs 
that  will  help  arrest  the  tide  that  Is 
making  urban  transit  a  monstrous  fail- 
ure in  this  scientific  age. 


BALTIC   STATES    CONTINUE   FIGHT 
FOR  FREEDOM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  RoonzyI  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  November  13  I  had  the  honor 
and  privilege  of  suldressing  the  Baltic 
States  Freedom  Rally  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  in  New  York  City.  More  than 
25  years  ago,  the  Russian  Communist 
Govenmient  moved  its  military  might 
into  these  three  tiny,  but  proud  states—  , 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania — to  lib- 
erate them.  As  ELlways.  the  Russian  lib- 
eration meant  an  end  to  freedom  and 
the  beginning  of  a  nightmare  of  tyrannyi 
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terror,  and  godless  totalitarianism.  De- 
spite overwhelming  odds  and  a  Western 
indifference  that  leaves  the  soul  cold, 
these  people  have  not  quit  the  battle — 
as  witness,  the  13,000  who  filled  Madison 
Square  Garden  at  noon  on  November  13. 
In  their  honor,  I  would  like  to  have  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  the  brief  remarks 
I  made  on  that  occasion.  While  these 
remarks  do  not  offer  the  solution  to  the 
problems  of  these  fine  people  they  do 
serve  to  show  that  their  fight  has  not 
been  forgotten  by  this  country,  President 
Johnson  and  U.N.  Ambassador  Goldberg. 
The  American  people  join  with  freedom 
loving  people  the  world  over  in  praying 
that  true  liberation  and  freedom  will  be 
returned  once  again  to  the  Baltic  States. 
Remarks  or  Congressman  John  J.  Roonet, 
Democrat,  of  New  York,  at  the  Baltic 
States  Freedom  Rault,  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York  City.  Notomber  13. 
1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  Reverend  Fathers,  and  my 
friends,  I  want  you  to  know  at  the  outset 
that  I  count  It  a  real  honor  to  be  Invited 
to  address  this  distinguished  audience  and 
to  participate  In  this  historic  event.  It  is 
heart-warming  to  be  among  so  many  of  my 
old  friends.  It  Is  with  sincere  pride  that 
I  Join  with  you,  my  local  fellow  Americans, 
In  your  Isattle  for  the  freedom  of  your  op- 
pressed countrymen.  This  Is  Indeed  a  battle 
for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

You  are  In  the  forefront  of  the  same  dedi- 
cated cause  to  which  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul 
Is  so  devoted.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  you 
received  from  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  on 
his  recent  visit  to  this  country  tremendous 
encouragement  to  continue  your  efforts  In 
behalf  of  others  less  fortunate  than  our- 
selves. One  of  my  most  gratifying  and  Im- 
pressive experiences  was  to  participate  In 
the  historic  meeting  of  our  President  with 
His  Holiness  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Towers 
on  October  4.  Today,  as  I  take  a  part  In 
this  moving  demonstration  with  you  who 
have  come  from  all  over  the  country,  I  feel 
more  of  an  American  than  ever. 

My  friends.  It  Is  Important  that  Amer- 
icans be  stimulated  to  keep  fresh  In  their 
minds  the  tragic  fate  which  befell  your 
fathers  and  mothers,  your  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, your  kinsmen,  and  your  friends  when 
the  Soviet  Union  committed  one  of  the 
blackest  crimes  In  the  history  of  mankind. 
What  greater  example  of  deceit  was  the  pur- 
ported liberation  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  when  in  1940  the  Russians  moved 
their  military  might  into  those  small  liberty- 
loving  countries. 

What  a  mockery  of  justice  and  what  a 
prostitution  of  common  decency  was  that 
Illegal  act  of  a  mighty  nation  In  swallowing 
up  a  small  suffering  wartorn  one.  Signifi- 
cant as  was  the  savagery  of  the  initial  act 
of  occupation,  but  It  was  to  be  exceeded  by 
even  more  ruthless  acta  of  Communist  op- 
pression. It  was  the  forerunner  of  suffering, 
injustice  and  a  shocking  loss  of  life.  But  It 
gave  advance  warning  of  the  rule  of  terror, 
the  forced  subjugation  of  proud  people  and 
the  mass  deportation  of  loyal  citizens. 

I  am  proud  not  only  that  my  country  has 
continuously  condemned  the  atrocious  act 
Of  the  Russians  in  their  Illegal  annexation 
or  Lithuania  and  her  sister  Baltic  States, 
but  that  the  United  States  has  been  stead- 
last  In  refusing  to  recognize  any  Soviet  In- 
mterests  In  these  states. 

I  am  proud  that  I  have  been  permitted  to 
introduce  and  support  legislative  measures 
K>  secure  remedial  action  through  interna- 
tional tribunals. 

I  continue  to  join  with  those  who  today 
r*5,*°  obtain  consideration  of  this  tragic 
problem  by  the  United  Nations.  I  plan  to 
OMcuss  with  the  distinguished  Ambassador 


to  the  United  Nations,  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg, certain  positive  approaches  which 
should  be  made  to  accomplish  maximum  re- 
sults from  any  United  NaUons  action. 

For  25  years  your  kinsmen  and  your  friends 
have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  their  Commu- 
nist slave  masters.  But  In  spite  of  depriva- 
tions. In  spite  of  the  loss  of  self-determina- 
tion, the  people  of  Lithuania,  of  Estonia,  and 
of  Latvia  with  your  help  and  encouragement, 
have  preserved  an  undying  desire  to  live  as 
free  men.  They  have  nourished  and  kept 
vibrantly  alive  a  national  spirit  predicated  on 
the  dignity  of  man.  But  they  need  our  en- 
couragement to  carry  on.  They  need  the 
help  of  the  free  and  Independent  countries 
of  the  world  to  help  them  to  preserve  the 
Ideals  which  they  hold  dear  and  to  preserve 
for  posterity  the  culture  and  traditions  which 
you  and  they  value  almost  as  much  as  life 
Itself. 

They  need  more  radio  broadcasts  by  Amer- 
ican facilities  to  give  them  In  their  own 
tongue  by  their  own  countrymen  a  con- 
tinuous program  of  truth  and  factual  Infor- 
mation to  offset  the  effects  of  a  Communist- 
controlled  press.  They  need  the  maximum 
In  our  continued  flow  of  gifts  of  food,  medl- 
clnes,  and  clothing.  These  vital  essentials  of 
life  must  get  to  them  without  the  loathesome 
tax  which  you  might  now  pay  before  ship- 
ment and  delivery  to  the  addressee  can  be 
assured.  I  am  asking  our  Department  of 
State  to  give  this  matter  priority  attention. 
America  can  be  grateful  for  the  glorious 
contributions  made  to  this  country  by  those 
who  were  successful  In  fleeing  the  oppression 
of  both  the  Nazis  and  the  Reds.  Tou, 
through  whose  veins  flow  the  proud  blood  of 
Lithuania  have  enriched  America  by  your  In- 
dustry, your  cultvu-e,  your  art,  and  most  sig- 
nificantly your  passionate  love  of  Independ- 
ence. 

I  am  proud  that  only  a  few  weeks  ago  It  was 
my  honor  to  serve  as  Chalrnan  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  and  guide 
our  great  immigration  bill  through  to  sucess- 
ful  enactment.  I  rejoice  that  this  country 
can  now  extend  the  hand  of  welcome  to  those 
who  like  so  many  of  you,  can  and  will  con- 
tribute greatly  to  America's  growth  and 
success. 

I  feel  it  Is  Important  to  remind  you  that 
we  who  can  enjoy  unfettered  freedom  should 
rejoice  and  be  ever  grateful  for  it.  Whenever 
we  as  Americans  start  taking  our  liberty  and 
our  Independence  for  granted,  even  then  free- 
dom may  begin  to  vanish.  Whenever  we 
become  complacent  about  the  denial  of  free- 
dom to  our  fellow  men  regardless  of  national- 
ity or  race  or  color,  and  whenever  we  cease 
to  fight  all  types  of  enslavement  and  oppres- 
sion, even  then  we  are  guilty  of  a  devaluation 
of  our  own  freedom. 

It  is  important  for  all  Americans  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  us  assembled  here  today  to 
be  reminded  of  what  our  great  President, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  said  with  regard  to  our 
precious  commodity,  freedom,  and  our  per- 
sonal responsibilities  for  the  preservation  of 
Uberty. 

Speaking  before  a  distinguished  group  as- 
sembled on  Liberty  Island  to  witness  his 
signing  of  the  historic  new  Immigration  bill, 
the  President  stated.  "When  the  earliest  set- 
tlers poured  Into  a  wild  continent  there  was 
no  one  to  ask  them  where  they  came  from. 
The  only  question  was:  Were  they  sturdy 
enough  to  make  the  Journey,  were  they 
strong  enough  to  clear  the  land,  were  they 
enduring  enough  to  make  a  home  for  free- 
dom, and  were  they  brave  enough  to  die  for 
liberty  If  it  became  necessary  to  do  so." 

It  Is  Important  that  every  American  ask 
himself  time  and  time  again  the  President's 
questions:  "What  am  I  doing  to  make  a  home 
for  freedom?"  And,  "Am  I  brave  enough  to 
die  for  liberty  If  It  becomes  necessary  to  do 
BO?"  All  of  us  can  rejoice  that  millions  of 
Americans  can  and  do  answer  both  of  these 
questions  in  the  affirmative. 


It  Is  Important  that  your  fine  Lithuanian 
American  organizations  and  those  serving 
Latvian  and  Estonian  interests  as  well  as 
so  many  of  you  as  Individuals  are  dedicated 
to  the  task  of  restoring  Independence  and 
sovereignty  to  the  country  of  your  birth. 
I  am  sure  that  Americans  everywhere  are 
impressed  by  your  devotion  to "  the  cause 
which  you  espouse.  America  recognizes,  too, 
the  depth  of  your  loyalty  to  this  your  adopt- 
ed country.  As  one  of  these  Americans  I 
congratulate  you  on  your  great  work  and  on 
your  zeal  to  have  a  massive  wrong  righted. 
To  the  maximum  extent  of  my  ability  I 
pledge  to  support  yovir  efforts  and  the  efforts 
of  others  to  achieve  Independence  and  the 
opportunity  to  enjoy  a  democratic  way  of 
life  for  all  peoples  who  today  are  enslaved. 

May  God  grant  us  all  the  wisdom  and  will 
to  erase  soon  one  of  the  horrible  blots  on  the 
pages  of  history.  With  His  help  may  we  bring 
to  the  saddened  and  discouraged  grownupw 
and  to  the  eager  aspiring  youth  of  your 
homelands  the  golden  light  of  freedom.  May 
we  return  to  them  the  glorious  vision  of  a 
land  of  opportunity  and  hope  for  themselves 
and  their  children,  and  may  we  forever  help 
them  to  banish  the  blackness  and  despair  of 
perpetual  night  and  live  again  in  the  light 
and  warmth  of  independence. 


LET  US  STOP  ALLIED  SHIPMENTS  TO 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr,  Ottxnger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
April,  following  the  President's  historic 
address  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  I 
called  for  a  greater  commitment  in 
southeast  Asia  by  our  allies,  especially 
Great  Britain  and  Prance.  Not  only  have 
our  allies  failed  to  make  such  a  com- 
mitment, but  they  have  been  continuing 
to  make  shipments  of  cargoes  essential 
to  the  economy  of  North  Vietnam, 

I  am  certain  that  all  Americans  want 
a  meaningful  and  honorable  peace  to  be 
achieved  In  Vietnam.  I  believe  the  Pres- 
ident has  made  a  supreme  effort  toward 
that  goal.  However,  the  fact  remains 
that  we  are  at  war  with  North  Vietnam 
and  American  boys — husbands  and 
fathers — are  being  killed  in  increasing 
numbers  In  that  war. 

Although  allied  shipping  to  North 
Vietnamese  ports  has  declined  during 
the  past  year,  from  7  to  15  British -flag 
vessels  a  month  land  such  vital  supplies 
as  oil  at  Haiphong  and  other  ports.  More 
than  half  the  free-world  ships  which 
sent  cargoes  to  North  Vietnam  In  the 
first  6  months  of  1965  were  British. 

This  deplorable  situation  mu.st  not  be 
permitted  to  continue.  I  am  well  aware 
that  allies  shipping  to  North  Vietnam  has 
declined  steadily  and  that  U.S.  diplomats 
are  continuing  their  efforts  to  effect 
further  reductions.  But  this  Is  not 
enough.  As  long  as  American  soldiers 
are  fighting  and  dying  in  Vietnam,  no 
nation  of  the  free  world  must  be  per- 
mitted to  send  supplies  to  their  killers. 
If  it  takes  more  than  diplomatic  repre- 
sentations, even  if  it  takes  an  outright 
embargo  on  allied  shipments  to  North 
Vietnam,  then  we  must  take  that  step. 
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If  the  lives  and  safety  of  Americans 
mean  anything  to  the  administration,  It 
will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  stop  allied 
shipping  to  North  Vietnam  at  once. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  In  requesting  President  Johnson  to 
put  an  end  to  the  free  world  supply  line 
Into  North  Vietnam. 


IMPROVINa  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Corman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcoro  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
small  businessmen  of  our  Nation  are 
now  facing  a  grave  crisis  in  securing 
credit  to  expand  and  strengthen  their 
firms. 

The  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  raising  the  rediscount  rate  is 
already  resulting  in  higher  credit  costs 
for  small  businessmen.  Ordinarily, 
some  relief  would  be  available  through 
the  programs  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. However,  the  SBA  has 
been  forced  to  resort  to  the  drastic  al- 
ternative of  not  accepting  applications 
for  loans  either  under  the  regular  busi- 
ness loan  program  or  loans  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
This  crisis  has  been  precipitated  by  the 
drain  on  loan  funds  caused  by  the 
earthquake  In  Alaska,  the  Mississippi 
River  floods  in  the  Midwest,  and  Hur- 
ricane Betsy.  Certainly  everyone  would 
agree  that  disaster  loans  should  continue 
to  be  available  In  areas  where  they  are 
needed.  But,  the  extension  of  disaster 
loans  should  not  be  permitted  to  cause  a 
breakdown  of  the  regular  loan  programs 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with 
Senator  PnoxMnii  of  Wisconsin  In  In- 
troducing legislation  which  will  provide 
for  separate  revolving  funds  rather  than 
the  present  combined  fund.  Three 
funds  will  be  created.  The  first  fund 
will  be  used  for  loans  under  the  regular 
business  loan  program  and  economic  op- 
portunity loans.  The  second  fund  will 
support  the  disaster  loan  program.  The 
third  revolving  fund  will  be  used  for  pro- 
grams under  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958.  This  legislation  is 
designed  to  provide  a  simple  and  effective 
preventive  to  future  dislocations  of  the 
loan  progrsmas  by  natural  disasters. 

The  small  businessman  Is  faced  by  a 
crisis  in  credit  and  not  the  least  of  his 
worries  Is  the  present  paralysis  of  the 
SBA  loan  program.  The  reform  and  re- 
invigoratlon  of  that  vital  Government 
service  for  business  demands  the  immedi- 
ate attention  of  this  Congress. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress,  this  body  responded  to  the 
needs  of  our  cities  by  supporting  the 
President's  request  for  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

Last  week  the  President  announced  his 
choice  of  Robert  C.  Weaver  to  head  this 
new  Department.  President  Johnson 
is  to  be  commended  and  congratulated 
on  his  choice. 

Dr.  Weaver  brings  to  this  vital  and 
challenging  task  experience  and  ex- 
pertise which  are  unequaled.  His  rec- 
ord of  Government  service  started  almost 
immediately  after  leaving  Harvard  in 
1933.  He  became  an  adviser  to  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes. 

In  1934  he  received  his  doctorate  In 
economics  from  Harvard  and  a.ssumed 
the  position  of  special  assistant  in  the 
Federal  Housing  Authority  which  he 
held  from  1937  to  1940.  During  World 
War  II  he  was  with  the  War  Production 
Board  and  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion. 

During  the  postwar  ijeriod  he  held 
teaching  positions  at  Columbia  and  New 
York  Universities. 

In  1956  he  was  named  New  York 
State's  deputy  housing  commis-sioner  and 
later  State  rent  administrator  by  then 
Gov.  W.  AvereU  Harriman. 

Dr.  Weaver  became  the  first  Negro  to 
serve  on  a  New  York  Governor's  cabinet. 
He  becomes  the  first  Negro  In  the  history 
of  the  Nation  to  serve  in  the  Presidential 
Cabinet. 

The  President's  choice  of  Dr.  Weaver 
reflects  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Weaver  that  the 
President  chose  him  to  head  the  Depart- 
ment which  must  deal  with  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  pressin?  and  vital  domes- 
tic problems — our  cities. 

To  Dr.  Weaver  I  can  only  express  my 
personal  gratification  at  his  appointment 
and  my  pledge  of  support  in  Ms  efforts. 


SECRETARY  ROBERT  C.  WEAVER 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlanan 
from  Callfomla  (Mr.  BuitTONl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rscoto  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


GRAND  JURY  INDICTMENT  CHARG- 
ING VIOLATION  OF  NATIONAL  SE- 
LECTIVE SERVICE  LAW 
Mr.  GIBBONS.     Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Willis]   may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  w£is  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILLIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  hearing  and  reading  so  much  about 
draft  card  burnings,  so-called  conscien- 
tious objection  to  serving  In  our  Armed 
Forces,  and  efforts  to  circumvent  our  se- 
lective service  law  that  I  am  sure  the 
general  membership  would  be  Interested 
In    a    specific    grand    jury    Indictment 
charging  violation  of  the  national  selec- 
tive service  law  and  how  the  case  was 
disposed  of. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  of 
America  v.  Murphy  Paul  Dowonis,  No. 
30216  of  the  criminal  docket  of  the  U.S. 


District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Louisiana,  Judge  Robert  A.  Ainsworth, 
Jr.,  made  such  a  clear  statement  of  the 
Issues  and  gave  such  convincing  reasons 
for  Imposition  of  sentence  that  I  make  It 
a  part  of  the  extension  of  these  remarks 
In  the  Record  and  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues : 

(U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Louisiana — Civil  action  No.  30218. 
criminal  | 
Statement  by  the  Cctmr  in  Connection 
With  Imposition  op  Sentence  on  Defend- 
ant FOR  Selective  Sehvice  Law  Violations. 
Januabt  13.  1966 

United  States  of  America,  v.  Murphy  Paul 
Dowouis 

Ainsworth.  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  Judge:  You 
have  been  Indicted  by  the  grand  Jury  and 
have  pled  guilty  to  four  counts  charging  vio- 
lation of  the  national  selective  service  law, 
In  that  you  failed  to  keep  your  draft  card 
In  your  possession,  failed  to  advise  your  draft 
board  of  your  home  address,  did  not  keep 
your  draft  board  advised  of  your  mailing  ad- 
dress, and  failed  to  report  to  the  board  when 
so  directed. 

You  have  stated  that  your  violation  of  the 
selective  service  law  is  pursuant  to  a  policy 
of  noncooperation  with  your  draft  board,  and 
that  you  have  refused  to  comply  because  you 
believed  that  the  entire  conception  of  uni- 
versal military  training  was  an  unjust  l.iw. 
That  you  had  no  responsibility  to  cooperate 
with  that  law.  That  you  are  free  not  to  fol- 
low any  law  if  it  runs  against  your  per.sonal 
views  or  if  your  conscience  is  pushing  you  to 
act  that  way.  You  announce  that  you  be- 
lieve that  as  a  Catholic  you  are  acting  In  the 
Catholic  tradition.  You  state  that  a  person's 
conscience  overrides  anything  that  the  Gov- 
ernment orders  him  to  do. 

In  passing  the  present  Universal  Training 
Act.  Congress  wisely  foresaw  that  there 
would  be  cases  where  individuals  subject  to 
combatant  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  would,  because  of  rellgiouj 
training  and  belief,  be  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  participation  in  war  In  any  form. 
The  act  allows  such  a  person  to  claim  exemp- 
tion from  combatant  service.  If  the  draft 
board  upholds  the  claim  for  exemption  th« 
individual  is  assigned  to  noncombatant  serv- 
ice, or  if  then  conscientiously  opposed  to  par- 
ticipation in  noncombatant  service,  in  lieu  of 
such  induction  he  may  be  ordered  to  perform 
certain  civilian  work  contributing  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  health,  safety  or 
Interest  as  the  local  board  may  deem  appro- 
priate. 

The  record  discloses  that  your  religioui 
and  conscientious  scruples  were  duly  noted 
by  your  local  board,  reviewed  by  the  Stat* 
general  counsel,  and  held  to  be  in  fact  con- 
scientious and  sincere;  that  you  were  then 
tendered  an  exemption  from  both  combatant 
and  noncombatant  military  service,  and  of- 
fered an  opportunity  to  satisfy  your  draft 
obligation  by  a  2-year  tour  of  duty  at  the 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  an  institution 
dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  blind  persons, 
at  New  Orleans.  You  declined  and  refused, 
pursuant  to  your  pwlicy  of  noncooperation, 
returned  your  draft  card  to  your  local  board 
stating  In  a  letter  to  the  board  that  you 
would  not  carry  such  a  card  becatise  to  do 
so  would  display  an  agreement  with  the 
principle  of  conscription,  and  that  you  would 
not  submit  volunUrlly  to  further  military 
classification  even  though  you  fully  real- 
ized that  the  consequences  of  such  a  decision 
would  be  Imprisonment. 

The  presentence  investigation  which  we 
ordered  In  this  matter  dlscloees  that  you  are 
24  years  of  age,  have  completed  1  year  w 
college,  that  you  are  a  person  of  talent  and 
intelligence  and  that  your  record  Is  free  « 
felony  convictions.  You  have  apparently 
dedicated  yourself  to  a  life  of  service  to  your 
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fellowman,  particularly  the  poor  and  down- 
trodden, most  recently  having  worked  for  the 
Catholic  Worker  In  New  York  City  as  a  vol- 
unteer staff  employee,  receiving  no  compen- 
sation, only  room  and  board. 

Justice  Frankfurter,  speaking  for  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  Minersville  School  District 
v.  Gobitis,  In  1940,  wrote  that  "the  aflarmatlve 
pursuit  of  one's  convictions  about  the  ulti- 
mate mystery  of  the  universe  and  man's  re- 
lation to  it  Is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
law.  Government  may  not  interfere  with  or- 
ganized or  individual  expression  of  belief  or 
disbelief.  Propagation  of  belief — or  even  of 
disbelief  in  the  supernatural — is  protected, 
whether  in  church  or  chapel,  mosque  or 
synagogue,  tabernjicle  or  meetinghouse." 
The  Justice  also  said  that  "no  single  princi- 
ple can  answer  all  of  life's  complexities.  The 
right  to  freedom  of  religious  belief,  how- 
ever dissident  and  however  obnoxious  to  the 
cherished  beliefs  of  others — even  of  a  ma- 
jority— is  itself  the  denial  of  an  absolute. 
But  to  afflrm  that  the  freedom  to  follow  con- 
science has  itself  no  limits  in  the  life  of  a 
society  would  deny  that  very  plurality  of 
principles  which,  as  a  matter  of  history,  un- 
derlies protection  of  religious  toleration." 
He  concludes  in  his  opinion  that  "Conscien- 
tious scruples  have  not,  In  the  course  of  the 
long  struggle  for  religious  toleration,  relieved 
the  individual  from  obedience  to  a  general 
law  not  aimed  at  the  promotion  or  restric- 
tion of  religious  beliefs.  The  mere  posses- 
sion of  religious  convictions  which  contradict 
the  relevant  concerns  of  a  political  society 
does  not  relieve  the  citizen  from  the  dis- 
charge of  political  responsibilities.  The  ne- 
cessity for  this  adjustment  has  again  and 
again  been  recognized." 

The  United  States  could  not  long  remain 
the  great  Nation  it  1.=  today  if  its  citizens 
could  refuse  with  impunity  to  obey  the  laws 
of  the  land,  dependent  upon  their  personal 
scruples  or  opposition  to  them.  No  person 
has  the  right  to  set  himself  above  the  law, 
for  respect  for  law  is  the  foundation  for  lib- 
erty. The  law  must  have  an  authority  su- 
preme over  the  individual. 

Selective  service  laws  are  founded  on  the 
constitutional  power  to  declare  war,  to  raise 
and  support  armies,  and  to  make  rules  for 
the  government  and  regulation  of  land  and 
naval  forces.  Compulsive  military  service  is 
neither  repugnant  to  a  free  government  nor 
in  conflict  with  the  constitutional  guarantee 
of  individual  liberty. 

The  selective  service  law  Is  absolutely  In- 
dispensable to  the  defense  and  safety  of  this 
country.  Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  we 
could  not  long  survive  the  forces  of  Inter- 
national communism  If  we  did  not  have  a 
strong  military  defense  organization.  Nor 
can  anyone  seriously  question  what  would 
happen  to  the  freedoms  we  cherish  and  en- 
Joy  were  we  not  so  powerful  militarily  as  to 
maintain  them.  It  Is  the  undoubted  policy 
of  this  Nation,  as  stated  by  President  John- 
son and  supported  by  the  Congress,  that  the 
United  States  does  not  desire  war,  seeks  no 
foreign  conquests,  would  subjugate  no  peo- 
ples, and  desires  only  peace  In  the  world. 
We  nght  because  we  want  to  live. 

The  conscientious  scruples  of  the  individ- 
ual who  is  opposed  in  principle  to  the  selec- 
tive service  law  must  therefore  yield  to  the 
common  good  if  we  are  to  have  respect  for 
law  and  maintenance  of  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

The  sentence  which  we  decree  today  Is 
Imposed  for  the  protection  and  best  Interesta 
of  the  public,  for  this  is  the  prime  considera- 
tion In  proper  sentencing.  We  are  cognizant 
In  this  case  of  the  npcessity  of  furnishing  an 
effective  deterrent  to  others.  It  is  the  duty 
of  a  Judge  of  the  U.S.  courts  to  enforce  con- 
gressional policy  as  reflected  by  the  selective 
service  law. 

I  have  been  interested  in  your  statement 
*nat  you  are  acting  in  what  you  believe  to 
be  the  Catholic  tradition.  As  a  member  of 
the  same  religious  faith,  educated  In  a  Cath- 


olic high  school  and  college,  I  regret  with 
equal  sincerity  that  I  do  not  agree.  Mili- 
tary service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  has  had  no  religious  denom- 
inator. Catholics,  as  well  as  those  of  other 
religious  beliefs,  have  had  records  of  valor 
and  bravery  In  all  of  the  great  wars  In 
which  our  Nation  has  been  Involved.  Cath- 
olics have  not  felt  circumscribed  by  their 
religious  beliefs  In  fighting  for  the  pseople  of 
America.  The  Vatican  Council,  in  its  recent 
pastoral  "Constitution  on  the  Church  in  the 
Modern  World,"  furnishes  an  effective  mod- 
ern guideline  for  purely  Catholic  belief. 
Though  the  Council  states  that  it  "cannot 
fail  to  praise  those  who  renounce  the  use  of 
violence  In  the  vindication  of  their  rights," 
It  acknowledges  that  "war  has  not  been 
rooted  out  of  human  affairs,"  and  comments 
that  "as  long  as  the  danger  of  war  remains 
and  there  is  no  competent  and  sufficiently 
powerful  authority  at  the  international 
level,  governments  cannot  be  denied  the 
right  to  legitimate  defense  once  ever>'  means 
of  peaceful  settlement  has  been  exhausted." 

The  Council  document  points  out  that 
"those,  too,  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
military  service  of  their  country  should  re- 
gard themselves  as  the  agents  of  the  security 
and  freedom  of  peoples.  As  long  as  they 
fulfill  this  role  properly  they  are  making  a 
genuine  contribution  to  the  establishment 
of  peace." 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  our 
Government  In  Its  fervent  desire  and  search 
for  peace  In  the  world:  that  the  military 
actions  which  it  takes  now.  particularly  in 
Vietnam,  are  defensive  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  godless  communism  in  the  attempted  sut;- 
Jugatlon  of  peoples  with  the  consequent 
deprivation  of  their  freedom.  Americans  are. 
of  course,  free  to  disagree  and  to  express 
their  disagreement  with  American  foreign 
policy.  But  the  American  right  to  dissent 
does  not  carry  with  it  Immunity  for  willful 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  Our  na- 
tional security,  both  internal  and  external, 
could  not  long  survive  such  lawlessness. 

Obedience  to  and  respect  of  the  law  can 
mean  the  difference  between  freedom  and 
political  slavery,  between  the  democratic  way 
of  life  as  we  know  it.  and  mere  existence 
under  the  iron  grip  of  dictatorship:  it  Is 
the  difference  between  civilization  and  chaos. 

A  citizen's  first  duty,  therefore,  is  to  up- 
hold the  law.  We  are  rightly  proud  of  our 
great  Nation  and  of  our  priceless  heritage 
of  Individual  opportunity,  liberty  and  Justice. 
But  hand  In  hand  with  these  basic  rights 
go  the  parallel  duties  of  every  citizen  to  obey 
the  law.  Every  right  presupposes  a  duty. 
Consequently,  If  we  are  to  enjoy  the  cher- 
ished rights  of  free  speech,  press  and  assem- 
bly, the  right  to  worship  In  the  church  of 
our  choice,  the  right  to  privacy,  to  due 
process,  to  vote — in  summary  the  right  to  be 
an  American  citizen — we  must  accept  certain 
responsibilities,  the  most  Important  of  which 
Is  to  obey  the  law. 

I  say  to  the  draft  card  burners  and  draft 
evaders  and  noncooperators  that  your  ac- 
tions In  willfully  violating  the  national  selec- 
tive service  law  unwittingly  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemies  of  this  Nation.  The 
North  Vietnamese  dictator  takes  support  and 
encouragement  from  such  actions  and 
though  It  Is  within  his  power  to  do  so,  he 
denies  the  people  of  his  nation  and  of  the 
world  an  honorable  peace  much  desired  and 
prayed  for  by  all  right-thinking  people.  As 
a  member  of  the  judicial  branch  of  this  Oov- 
errunent,  I  cannot  countenance  the  violation 
of  a  law  as  Important  as  the  Selective  Service 
Act  under  the  serious  conditions  which  pre- 
vail today  in  the  world,  particularly  as  they 
apply  to  the  American  people. 

The  court  sentences  you  to  the  custody  of 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  for  Imprisonment  In 
such  place  as  he  may  designate,  on  count  1, 
for  a  period  of  2  years;  count  2,  2  years; 
count  3,  a  years;  and  count  4,  2  years;  said 
sentences  to  run  concurrently. 


FOUND:  ONE  GENIUS 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  greatest  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  Johnson  administration's  war  on 
poverty  is  the  turning  of  useless,  hope- 
less hves  into  productive,  hopeful  ones 
which  contribute  an  individual's  fullest 
potential  to  his  society,  his  family,  and 
himself. 

On  December  25,  1965,  there  appeared 
in  the  Tampa  Times  an  outstanding 
article  dealing  with  one  individual's  ex- 
perience as  a  participant  in  a  program  of 
adult  basic  education  through  Operation 
Hopeful  run  in  Tampa  by  the  local  State 
welfare  agency.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  it  in  the  Record.  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues: 

Pound:  One  Genius 

A  33-year-old  mother  of  two  who  dropped 
out  of  school  in  the  eighth  grade  was  given  a 
high  school  diploma  last  week  by  Principal 
P.  H.  Thomas  at  the  Albany  Street  quarters 
of  Project  Hopeful. 

Mrs.  Patricia  Newell,  of  3508  Avon  Avenue, 
has  been  an  enrollee  in  the  State  welfare 
department  sponsored  poverty  project  since 
October.    Now  she  hopes  to  go  on  to  college. 

"To  my  knowledge,"  Principal  Thomas 
said,  "this  Is  the  first  diploma  issued  to  a 
student  in  an  adult  basic  education  program 
In  the  entire  United  States." 

Throughout  the  country,  he  explained, 
adult  basic  education  programs  are  set  up  to 
provide  academic  training  for  adults  at  about 
the  eighth  grade  level. 

When  she  enrolled  In  Hopeful  In  October, 
Mrs.  Newell  had  an  Interview  with  the  proj- 
ect's work  placement  specialist,  retired  Army 
Lt.  Col.  Russell  P.  McCalllEter. 

Initial  tests  revealed  that  Mrs.  Newell 
had  attained  a  ninth  grade  educational  level. 
She  told  McCalllster  that  her  hobbies  were 
reading  and  music,  and  that  more  than  any- 
thing else,  she  longed  to  be  an  anthropolo- 
gist. 

"I  felt  right  then  and  there,"  McCalllster 
noted,  "that  this  girl  had  something  differ- 
ent.   I  had  a  tiger  by  the  tall,  so  to  speak." 

Mrs.  Newell  started  classes  in  the  project** 
Albany  Street  classrooms.  Less  than  a  month 
later,  another  test  Indicated  her  educational 
level  had  advanced  to  a  12.7  rating.  In  other 
words,  she  had  surpassed  the  12th  grade 
level. 

Next  she  took  an  IQ  test.  Her  148  score  on 
that  classified  her  as  a  genius. 

Now  Mrs.  Newell  Is  filling  out  her  applica- 
tion for  entrance  to  the  University  of  South 
Florida.  Shed  like  to  be  admitted  there  in 
January,  and  begin  studying  history. 

"I'd  like  to  get  started,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Newell  was  lavish  In  her  praise  of  the 
project. 

"I  think  It's  wonderful,"  she  replied  when 
asked  her  evaluation  of  Hopeful.  "I  know 
several  of  the  girls — well.  Its  really  heli>ed 
them  a  lot,"  she  explained. 

Only  3  months  ago,  when  she  first  heard 
about  the  project,  however,  Mrs.  Newell 
wasn't  as  sold  on  it. 

"I  wasn't  too  sure,"  she  pointed  out.  "Yoni 
know  how  Government  things  are.*" 

But  now.  even  her  children  share  her  en- 
thusiasm. 

"They  think  It's  great,"  she  said.  "I  think 
they've  spread  it  all  through  the  neighbor- 
hood that  'Mommy's  graduated  from  high 
school.' " 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  STATE  OP  THE 
UNION  MESSAGE 

Mr.  OIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
UDftnlmouB  coDaaA  that  the  grentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Hawley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rxooio  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlexnan 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday  evening,  President  Johnson, 
In  delivering  his  annual  state  of  the 
Union  message  to  the  Congress,  set  forth 
both  clearly  and  forcefully  the  goals  and 
ambitions  of  the  United  States.  Each 
of  us  Is  aware  of  the  pressures  on  the 
President.  Each  of  us  Is  aware  of  how 
easy  It  would  have  been  for  him  to  simp- 
ly say  to  the  Congress.  "We  must  lay 
strong  emphasis  on  our  foreign  relations, 
so  I  propose  that!  we  hold  our  program  for 
domJestlc  progress  In  abeyance." 

Portimately,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a 
courageous  President  who  knows  history. 
He  realizes  only  too  well  that  unless  we 
move  forward  with  our  domestic  program 
while  we  are  at  our  economic  best,  the 
dreams  and  hopes  so  long  nurtured  will 
be  put  In  mothballs  for  another  genera- 
tion. 

The  conflict  In  Vietnam  must  be  prose- 
cuted forcefully.  This  is  self-evident. 
Equally  self-evident  is  the  fact  that  hen 
at  home  the  many  pronged-war  against 
privation,  discrimination,  and  lack  of 
opportimlty  must  likewise  be  prosecuted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  President  could  have 
oome  up  here  and  said  that  we  had 
worked  hard  enough  last  session,  now 
take  a  break.  He  could  have  acknowl- 
edged the  accomplishments  of  the  first 
session  with  no  request  that  Congress 
continue  the  battle.  That  might  have 
been  the  easiest  route,  from  a  standpoint 
of  mental  and  physical  pressure.  Our 
President,  though,  chose  to  set  before  us 
the  unfinished  business  of  the  land.  We 
are  fortunate  for  his  candor. 

When  I  was  elected  to  this  body  in 
19M.  I  realized  that  the  Job  Involved 
many  personal  sacrifices  and  long 
months  of  hard  work.  Still,  if  our 
Prealdent  is  willlzur  to  make  these  same 
sacrifices,  then  I  submit  that  each  of  us 
In  Congress  must  be  willing  to  assume 
his  share  of  the  burden. 

The  task  of  securing  honor  abroad  and 
progress  at  home  Is  a  difficult  one.  We 
must  Join  with  our  President  in  perform- 
ing that  task. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  STATE  OP  THE 
UNION  MESSAGE 

Mr.  OIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fzom  Ohio  [Mr.  Oilugan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QILLiaAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Jtdwaon,  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
addreH.  eloquently  gave  Congress  and 
the  Nation  a  detailed  plan  aimed  at  keep- 


ing our  international  commitments  while 
Increasing  the  opportunities  and  raising 
the  standards  of  health  and  education  of 
many  Americans.  His  belief,  which  I 
share,  is  that  despite  enormous  difflcul- 
tles,  the  richest  Nation  in  the  world,  can 
accomplish  these  aims. 

The  President  has.  quite  justifiably, 
told  the  American  people  that  the  brutal 
and  bitter  conflict  in  Vietnam  must  of 
necessity  be  the  center  of  our  concerns. 

But  at  the  same  time,  President  John- 
son was  equally  correct  when  he  said  that 
this  country  is  strong  enough  to  pursue 
its  goals  in  the  rest  of  the  world  while 
still  building  a  Great  Society  here  at 
home. 

We  are  that  strong.  We  are  that  capa- 
ble. And  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
American  people  are  that  determined. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  history 
has  recorded  time  and  time  again  that 
"when  there  is  no  vision,  the  people 
perish." 

The  recommendations  which  the 
President  has  presented  represent  that 
vision.  Ours  is  a  vital,  moving,  and 
dynamic  society.  As  such,  it  must  either 
move  ahead  or  stagnate  from  inactivity. 

We  would  do  well.  I  think,  to  consider 
these  recommendations  seriously  and 
thoughtfully. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  are  heartened 
by  the  President's  proposal  that  the  Con- 
gress take  additional  far-reaching  steps 
to  insure  equal  Justice  to  all  of  our  people 
by  effectively  enforcing  nondiscrimina- 
tion in  Federal  and  State  Jury  selection. 
Recent  events  in  the  news  have  proved 
the  wisdom  of  that  consideration.  We 
must  make  sure,  through  whatever  legis- 
lation Is  necessary,  that  the  intent  of 
the  people  and  of  this  Congress  are  not 
circumvented  to  the  great  detriment  of 
the  rights  provided  each  individual  by 
the  Constitution. 

In  my  opinion,  attention  also  must  be 
given  to  the  President's  proposal  that 
the  obstruction  of  public  and  private  ef- 
forts to  secure  civil  rights  should  be 
made  a  serious  Federal  crime. 

I  also  endorse  the  President's  recom- 
mendation of  streamlining  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  creation  of  a 
new  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Traxis- 
portatlon.  The  lack  of  effective  trans- 
portation planning  has  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  the  most  seriously  persistent  prob- 
lems of  a  country  that  is  on  the  move, 
and  is  a  problem  which  continues  to 
plague  great  cities  like  Cincinnati. 

My  colleagues  have  every  reason  to 
be  heartened  by  the  President's  restate- 
ment that  the  executive  branch  will  at- 
tack waste  and  inefficiency.  The  Presi- 
dent could  not  have  phrased  his  com- 
ment more  aptly  when  he  said: 

We  ■will  make  sure  that  every  dollar  is 
spent  with  the  thrift  and  with  the  common 
sense  which  recognizes  how  hard  the  tax- 
payer worked  In  order  to  earn  It. 

The  President  has  left  us  with  mag- 
nificent challenges.  It  is  well  that  he 
has  done  so.  The  great  task  before  tills 
Congress  Is  that  of  implementation.  I 
feel  that  at  the  end  of  this  session  we 
shall  be  able  to  give  to  the  American 
people  a  satisfactory  rendering  of  our 
stewardship. 


A  BILL  GUARANTEEING  THE  RIGHT 
TO  WORK 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  so-called 
right  to  work,  but  not  much  has  been 
done  about  the  real  right  to  work.  I  am 
today  Introducing,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  guarantee  to  esich  Ameri- 
can able,  ready,  and  willing  to  work, 
the  right  to  work.  My  bill  would  make 
It  the  continuing  obligation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  through  amendments 
to  the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  to  take 
such  action  as  would  assure  that  each 
member  of  the  American  labor  force  has 
a  job  either  in  private  Industry  or  with 
the  Government  at  some  level,  Federal, 
State,  or  local.  The  bill  may  be  cited  as 
the  rlght-to-work  law. 

The  guarantee  of  the  right  to  work 
would  be  accomplished  by  a  requirement 
for  a  detailed  plan  under  a  national  em- 
ployment and  production  budget  of  our 
short-range  and  long-range  prospects 
for  employment  and  production.  This 
plan  would  be  coupled  with  a  full  em- 
ployment Federal  budget  which  would  in- 
dicate the  level  and  direction  of  Federal 
spending  necessary  to  assure  the  right 
to  work  under  the  Indicated  conditions 
for  emplojmaent  shown  by  the  plan.  The 
bill  would  make  appropriate  allowance 
for  necessary  turnover  in  employment 
because  of  persons  going  in  and  out  of 
the  labor  market,  what  is  usually  called 
frlctional  unemplojonent.  But  beyond 
this,  each  American  wishing  to  work 
would  have  an  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment either  in  private  industry  or  for 
the  Government.  There  would  be  no  in- 
voluntary unemplojmient. 

Adequate  flexibility  would  be  provided 
in  the  act  by  safeguards  to  assure  rea- 
sonable price  stability.  An  interim  goal 
of  maximum  employment  would  be  estab- 
lished of  not  less  than  96  percent  of  the 
labor  force  until  June  30,  1968.  There- 
after, the  goal  would  be  Increased  to  97 
percent,  leaving  3  percent  unemploy- 
ment as  the  maximum  permissive  gap 
between  employment  and  unemployment. 

"What  we  are  doing  under  this  bill  Is 
first,  improving,  updating,  and  strength- 
ening the  economic  planning  apparatus 
envisioned  in  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946.  and  second,  committing  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  a  program  of  action 
to  realize  the  national  plan,  or  to  assure 
full  employment. 

It  should  be  added  that  under  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment adopted  the  goal  of  miaxl- 
mum  employment.  Unfortimately,  this 
worthy  objective  has  not  been  attained. 
Unemployment  in  the  past  has  reached 
what  I  consider  astronomical  propor- 
tions, although  the  rate  has  been  declin- 
ing in  recent  years.  Still,  the  toll  of  job- 
lessness In  terms  of  hiunan  waste  and  hu- 
man misery  is  unacceptable.  How  can 
this  tragedy  be  Justified  or  even  explained 
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In  a  society  as  affluent  and  powerful  as 
America, 

I  urge  upon  this  body,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
early  consideration  of  this  bill.  By  this 
measure  guaranteeing  every  American 
the  right  to  work,  we  will  enable  our  busi- 
nessmen to  plan  for  the  future  knowing 
the  size  of  their  markets  and  the  income 
of  their  customers.  It  will  enable  our 
farmers  and  ranchers  to  plan  their  pro- 
duction against  a  guaranteed  domestic 
market.  This  bill  means  that  all  Amer- 
icans, regardless  of  age,  race,  religion, 
national  origin,  or  sex,  will  always  have 
a  job  suitable  to  their  ability.  The  bill 
will  end  involuntary  unemployment  for- 
ever. It  will  bring  to  America  what 
Americans  want  above  all  else,  the  right 
to  a  job  opportunity,  the  right  to  work. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  titled  my  bill, 
the  right  to  work  law.  I  had,  however, 
another  reason.  One  of  the  most  fla- 
grant deceptions  visited  upon  Americans 
in  recent  years  has  been  the  misappro- 
priation by  certain  segments  of  our 
society  of  the  phrase  "right  to  work"  as 
a  propaganda  cover  for  the  passage  of 
legislation  prohibiting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  between  labor  un- 
ions and  management.  Despite  this 
deception,  "right  to  work"  is  a  phrase 
ft-ith  a  real  meaning,  the  right  to  a  job, 
the  right  to  earn  one's  livelihood  for 
oneself  and  one's  family.  This  phrase 
strikes  a  responsive  chord  of  deep-felt 
human  need,  the  need  for  economic  se- 
curity. This  need  underlies  all  the  social 
legislation  enacted  into  law  by  Congress 
under  the  last  four  Democratic  admin- 
istrations. From  the  social  security  pro- 
gram to  the  war  against  poverty  en- 
lightened legislators  have  sought  to 
grant  to  Americans  some  degree  of  eco- 
nomic .security. 

A  poor  man  has  but  one  genuine  ma- 
terial possession,  his  job.  Take  that 
away  from  him  and  he  is  soon  helpless 
and  liable  to  be  thrown  on  the  economic 
scrapheap.  It  is  thus  also  my  hope  that 
by  this  bill  the  phrase  "right  to  work" 
will  be  reclaimed  by  those  with  a  genuine 
concern  for  the  workingman  from  those 
who  mock  him,  and  that  it  will  be  re- 
stored to  its  original  and  true  meaning. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  many  other 
Members  of  this  body  will  join  me  in 
introducing  this  legislation. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  QuiE,  for  January  19,  20,  and  21, 
on  account  of  official  business,  investi- 
gating poverty  program  in  Los  Angeles, 
CaUf. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoNTE.  today,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McDabe),  for  20  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  hi- 
clude  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  QuiE  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Dade)  ,  for  60  minutes,  on  January  20;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  material. 


Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gibbons),  for  15  minutes, 
today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Flood  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gib- 
bons), for  1  hour,  on  January  25;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Flood  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gib- 
bons), for  1  hour,  on  February  16;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Miller  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McDade)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gibbons)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Todd. 

Mr.  St.  Once  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  McGrath. 


SENATE  BELL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  774.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  a  study  to  determine 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  In- 
creased use  of  the  metric  system  In  the 
United  States;  to  the  (Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, January  18,  1966,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1884.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  transmitting  a  report  of  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  officers  assigned  or  detailed 
to  permanent  duty  in  the  executive  part  of 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  at  the  seat 
of  government,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  8031(c),  title  10,  CTnlted  States  Code; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1885.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  chapter  7  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  a  dis- 
location allowance  for  travel  performed 
under  orders  that  are  later  canceled,  revoked, 
or  modified;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1886.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Admin- 
istrator, Small  Business  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 


to  amend   the   Small   Business   Act;    to   the 
Committee   on    Banking   and    Currency. 

1887.  A  letier  from  the  Under  Secretary. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, tran.<;mlttliig  n  report  of  disposal  of 
excess  foreign  property  In  foreign  countries, 
for  calendar  year  1965,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admln- 
u^trative  Services  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Government    Operations. 

1888.  A  Utter  from  the  Attorney  General 
of  ihe  United  States  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorli-,e  the  ex- 
penditure of  appropriated  funds  for  insur- 
ance covering  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles 
in  foreign  countries:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1889.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  transmltilng  a  report 
on  records  proposed  for  disposal,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  63  Stat.  377;  to  the  ODm- 
nuttee  on  House  Administration. 

1890.  A  letier  from  the  Chief  CommU- 
sloner,  Indian  Claims  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
finally  concluded  with  respect  to  docket  Nos. 
88,  330,  and  330-A,  The  Southern  Paiute  Na- 
tion, et  al..  Petitioners,  v.  The  Vriited  States 
of  America,  Defendant,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  60  Stat.  1055:  25  U.S.C.  70t;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1891.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commls-- 
sloner,  Indian  Claims  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
finally  concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No. 
205,  The  Seminole  Nation,  Petitioner,  v.  The 
United  States  of  America,  Defendant,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  60  Stat.  1055:  26 
U.S.C.  70t;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1892.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Indian  Claims  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
finally  concluded  with  respect  to  docket  Noe. 
138  and  339,  The  Iowa  Tribe  of  the  Iowa 
Reservation  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  the 
Iowa  Tribe  of  the  Iowa  Reservation  in  Okla- 
homa, et  al.,  Omaha  Tribe  of  Nebraska,  et  al., 
the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Okla- 
homa, the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  of  Missouri, 
Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  of  the  Mississippi  in  Iowa. 
et  al.,  Petitioners,  v.  The  United  States  of 
America,  Defendant,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  60  Stat.  1055;  25  U.S.C.  70t;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1893.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  transmitting  copies  of  all  laws 
enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  In  its  1965  regular  and  special  ses- 
sions, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
9(g)  of  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1894.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  1821 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  Increase 
the  per  diem,  mileage,  and  subsistence  allow- 
ances of  witnesses;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1895.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  Administration,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report 
of  total  number  of  positions  In  GS-16  and 
GS-17,  during  calendar  year  1965,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  5  U.S.C.  1105a;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H.R.  12069.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  corporations  for  con- 
tributions to  colleges  and  universities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  ^  " 
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ByMr.  BOLAND: 
HR  13070.  A  bin  to  amend  section  201(a) 
of  the  ImmlgraUon  and  NatlonaUty  Act  to 
provide  that  quoU  numbers  transferred  to 
the  immigration  pool  shall  be  available  lor 
iMuance  of  vlaaa  to  nonpreference  Immigrant 
aliens-   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl'  12071.     A     bin     to     amend     section 
aiaia)  (14)   of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  to  waive  the  labor  certification  re- 
quirement   with    respect    to    nonpreference 
immigrant  aliens   from   any   Communist   or 
Ckjmmunlst-dominated  country  or  area;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
HR  12072    A   blU   to   provide   educational 
assistance  to  certain  veterans  of  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces:  to  tfie  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EVIN8  of  Tennessee. 
HR  12073.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Small 
Business  Act  to  authorize  Issuance  and  saJe 
of   parUclpatlon   Interests  based  on  certain 
pools  of  loans   held  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  and  for  other  purposes:   to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  GILLiaAN: 
H  R  12074.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
CTirtty  AmendmenU  of  1965  to  eUmlnate  the 
provision   which  denies   hospital    insurance 
beneflU   to   uninsured   individuals   who   are 
members    of    certain    organizations;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OURNEY : 
HR  12075.  A   bin    to   provide   educational 
assUtance  to  certain  veterans  of  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

ByMr.  HANNA: 
HJl  12078.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  lease  surplus  land  to  the 
county  of  Orange  for  fair  market  value  and 
to  permit  a  credit  against  rental  payments 
thereunder  for  the  amortized  cost  of  a  county 
constructed  bypass  channel;  to  the  Comm.t- 
tee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER : 
HH  12077.  A  bin  to  name  the  Veterans 
Administration  hoepltal  located  in  Clarks- 
burg W.  Va..  the  Louis  A.  Johnson  Memorial 
Veterans'  Hospital;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
eran!' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KEE: 
HH.  12078.  A  bin  to  provide  readjustment 
aMUtance  to  veterans  who  serve  In  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  Induction  period;   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LAIRD  (by  request)  : 
HJl.  12079.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  so  as  to  provide  that 
monthly  social  security  benefit  payments 
shaU  not  be  Included  as  Income  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  eligibility  for  a  pension 
under  title  38;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NSDZI: 
HJl.  12080.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  Statea  Code  to  protect  any  veteran 
against  a  ion  of  pension  as  a  result  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1965.  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 
HH.  12081.  A  bin  to  amend   the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  annuities  thereunder  to  children 
over  18  and  under  22  who  are  full-time  stu- 
danU;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and 

Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
HJl.  12082.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Rerenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  claim  a  personal  exemption  for  his  spouse, 
where  such  spouae  Is  a  student  being  sup- 
ported by  the  taxpayer,  regardless  of  such 
■pouae'B  groas  Income;  to  the  Committee  on 
Waya  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONABLB: 
HA.  12088.  A  blU  to  provide  a  system  for 
the  return  of  Federal  Income  tax  revenues 
to  the  Statea  to  be  used  exclusively  for  edu- 


cational purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  CONTE: 
H.R.  12084.  A  bill  to  amend  section  212 
(a)  (14)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  waive  the  labor  cert!nrat:o.n  require- 
ment with  respect  to  nonpreference  immi- 
grant aliens  from  any  Communist  or  Com- 
munist-dominated country  or  area;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  .Judiciary 

HR  12085.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201(dl 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  .^ct  to 
provide  that  quotd  numbers  transferred  to 
the  Immigration  pool  shall  be  available  for 
Issuance  of  vi&SLS  to  nonpreference  Immi- 
grant aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R  12086.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  13  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  prov;cle  addi- 
tional protection  for  civil  rights  gu.iranteed 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  riiaieK,  to 
prescribe  additional  penalties  for  vlolat.ons 
of  civil  rights,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  12087  A  bill  to  prov.de  readjti?t- 
ment  assistance  to  veterans  v/ho  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forcfs  dur.n?  the  induction  per.od; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veter.ms'  AHairs. 
By  Mr  DUNCAN  of  lenuessee: 
H.R.  120S8  A  bin  to  amend  tr.e  Intern.il 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat  sintering  or 
burning  .;s  '.  nii-.lng  pruceii  m  t!iC  case  of 
shale,  clay  and  fI;i*c  ':r.ed  or  si!d  for  use,  ps 
llghtwelKiit  concrete  aggregates;  to  the  Com- 
mittee o-:  Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 
H.R   12089.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  12090    A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
work;    to    the    Commatee    on    Oovenunent 
Operations. 

Bv  Mr   GROSS: 
H.R.   12091.  A.  b,n  to  require  that  the  net 
seigniorage   on   coins    issued    under   author- 
ity of  the  Coinage  Act  of  19'i5  si;;.'.!  be  used 
for  the  retirement  of  the  public  debt;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Bv  Mr   HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  12092    A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retarv  of  the  .^rmy  shall  acquire  additional 
land  for  the  Beverly  National  Cemetery,  NJ; 
to  the   Committee   on   Interior   and   Insular 
Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
H.R.  12093  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19.i4  to  provide  that  em- 
ployers having  pension  plans  under  which 
payments  are  correlated  with  social  security 
benefits  shall  be  subject  to  an  additional  tax 
In  cases  where  Increases  in  such  benef.ts  re- 
sult m  a  reduction  In  their  own  contributions 
under  such  plans  and  are  not  pa.'^sed  on  to 
their  retired  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  KREBS: 
H.R.  12094.   A   bill   to   adjust   the   rates   of 
basic    compensation    of    certain   officers   and 
employees  of  the  Federal   Government,  and 
for   other    purposes:    to    the    Committee    on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr,  MACHEN 
H.R,  12095    A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
29,    1930    I  popularly   known   :is   the   Capper- 
Cramton    Act),    to    authorize    the    National 
Capital  Planning  Commlsslnn  to  accept  the 
donation   of   scenic    easements   over   certain 
real  property  between  the  George  Washing- 
ton   Memorial    Parkw.iy    and    the    Potomac 
River  In  Prince  Georges  County,  Md.:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
BvMr  MOORHEAD 
HR.  12096.  A  bill  to  establish   a   Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr    O'NEILL  of  Ma.'ssachusetts : 
H.R.  12097.    A   bill    to   amend   section   6(1) 
of  the  Railroad   Retirement   Act  of   1937  to 
provide   benefits    for   children    of   deceased 


railroad  employees  who  are  over  the  age  of 
18  and  below  the  age  of  22  and  are  attend- 
ing an  educational  institution  as  full-time 
students;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R,  12098.  A  bni  to  provide  additional 
benefits  under  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act  for  certain  disabled  former 
employees  of  the  Civilian  Conserv.ition 
Corps,"  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  12099,  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance    to    veterans    who    serve    In    the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  induction  period; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE : 
H.R   12100.  A  bill  to  provide  readju.stment 
assistance    to    veterans    who    serve    In    the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  Induction  period; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
BvMr.  TRIMBLE: 
HR   12101.  A    bin    to    amend    the   Federal 
Fcod,    Drug,    and    Cosmetic    Act    to    provide 
that  wherever  possible  owners  shall  be  noti- 
fied of  condemnation  proceedings  Instituted 
asjalnst  their  property;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr.  YATES: 
H  R.  12102.  A   bill  to  establish  a  Redwood 
NatlG.ial  Park  In  the  State  of  California,  and 
for    other    purposes;    to    the    Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
BvMr.  PATMAN: 
HJ  Res.    803.  Joint    resolution    extending 
the  date  for  transmission  of   the  Economic 
Report;   to  the   Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

BvMr  CORMAN; 
H.  Con.  Res.  533.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to"^ modification  of  the  extradition  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Italy  so  as 
to  Include  narcotics  violations  within  the 
provisions  of  such  treaty;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr,  GARMATZ: 
H.  Con,  Res.  534,  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library  to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constan- 
tino Brumldl;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr,  GRAY ; 
H.  Con,  Res.  535,  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library  to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constan- 
tino Brtmildl;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD : 
H.  Con,  Res.  536.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library  to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constan- 
tino Brimildl;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois : 
H.  Con.  Res.  537.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  Joint  Conunlttee  on  the 
Library  to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constan- 
tino Brumldl;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  House 
Administration. 

Bv  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  538,  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library  to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constan- 
tino Brumldl;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

ByMr,  ROYBAL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  539.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library  to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constan- 
tino Brumldl;  to  the  Comjnlttee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.  Con.  Res.  540.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library  to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constan- 
tino Brumldl;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

ByMr.  POFP: 
H.  Res.  664,  Resolution       expressing      the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect   to  discriminatory  practices  by  the 
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Government  of  Rumania;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIS : 
H.  Res.  665.  Resolution  authorizing  the  ex- 
penditure of  certain  funds  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties: to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

386.  By  the  Speaker:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  relative 
to  the  adoption  of  truth-ln-packaglng  legis- 
lation; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce, 

387,  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  7  requesting  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  not  to  interfere  with  the  qualifications 
of  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CLEVENGER: 

H.R.  12103,  A  bin  for  the  reUet  of  Mrs, 
Fernande  M.  Allen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  12104.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nicho- 
las A.  Panouslarls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr,  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  12105.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Blan- 
DJoen  Tan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  GRAY: 

H.R.  12106.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Mlrko 
Gros;    to  the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 

H.R,  12107,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Dl  Russo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  12108,  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Renato  R,  Esplna;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  12109,  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hideo 
Uchlyama;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 

HR.  12110,  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  ship  model  for  the  use  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  the  Covenant.  Mapel 
Heights,  Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means, 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

H.R.  12111.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Tadeusz 
Pranclszek  Bugajski;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 

H.R,  12112,  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mario  Buraglla  and  their  children, 
Concetta  and  Giuseppe  Buraglla;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

HR. 12113.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Petra 
Kena  Parrenaa  Banogon;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr,  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R.  12114,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Veneziano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr,  ROYBAL: 

H  Res.  666.  Resolution  honoring  the  late 
Rossell  G.  O'Brien;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

314.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner.  Avon  Park.  Pla.,  relative  to  the 
term  of  Members  of  the  US.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

MoNOAY,  January  17, 1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

Bishop  W.  Earl  Ledden,  Wesley  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  "Washington,  D.C., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

This,  too,  O  Lord,  is  a  day  which  Thou 
hast  made;  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad 
in  it.  For  though  there  Is  darkness  at 
noon,  and  men  and  nations  have  lost 
their  way,  we  know  that  we  are  not  God 
forsaken.  Thou  art  still  the  light  of 
those  who  turn  to  Thee,  and  Thy  way  can 
still  be  known  among  men. 

Thou  hast  sustained  and  delivered  our 
beloved  country  In  other  days  of  dark- 
ness. Now,  again,  we  lift  our  prayer 
with  confidence:  God  bless  America. 

Guide  us  through  the  darkness  of  our 
day.  Deliver  us,  we  pray,  from  the 
dangers  that  beset  us.  Enable  us  to 
communicate  to  the  wide  world  our  sin- 
cere desire  for  a  prosperity  shared  by  all 
mankind. 

Because  our  hope  is  in  Thee,  Our 
Fathers'  God,  we  are  not  despairing. 
We  are  confident  that  a  better  way  than 
we  have  ever  known  may  yet  be  found 
by  Thy  guidance. 

To  this  end  grant  to  every  Senator, 
this  day,  the  light  of  Thy  presence. 
Bless  and  strengthen  every  attitude  ex- 
pressed in  support  of  that  righteousness 
which  exalteth  a  nation,  every  effort  put 
forth  to  extend  the  reach  of  that  aggres- 
sive good  will  that  may  yet  find  the  way 
to  an  honorable  and  lasting  peace.  In 
His  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings   of  Friday, 
January  14.  1966.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  comLmunlcated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


REPORT  ON  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Annual  Report  on  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Program  of  the  United  States 


for  fiscal  year  1965,  which  I  here  trans- 
mit, shows  what  Americans  have  done 
during  the  past  12  months  to  help  other 
people  help  themselves. 

The  record  of  these  months  offers  new 
testimony  to  our  continuing  conviction 
that  our  own  peace  and  prosperity  here 
at  home  depends  on  continued  progress 
toward  a  better  life  for  people  every- 
where. 

In  pursuit  of  that  goal,  we  have,  dur- 
ing tliLs  past  year,  placed  new  emphsisis 
on  the  basic  problem  of  securing  more 
food  for  the  world's  population. 

We  have  agreed  to  extend  technical 
assistance  to  countries  asking  for  help 
on  population  programs.  At  the  same 
time,  our  overseas  missions  have  been 
directed  to  give  priority  to  projects  for 
achieving  better  agriculture.  Addition- 
al resources  of  our  great  universities 
have  been  applied  to  rural  development 
efforts  abroad,  and  we  have  moved  to  in- 
crease the  nutritional  value  of  food 
shipped  overseas  for  children. 

During  these  past  12  months  we  have 
also: 

Begun  to  make  education  a  more  vital 
part  of  our  assistance  to  other  nations. 
Today,  70  American  universities  are  en- 
gaged in  the  development  of  39  Asian. 
African,  and  Latin  American  countries 
through  this  program. 

Given  our  full  support  to  development 
of  a  new  life  for  the  people  of  southeast 
Asia  through  a  regional  development 
program— a  true  and  hopeful  alterna- 
tive to  profitless  aggression.  We  have 
made  progress  toward  the  establishment 
of  an  Asian  Envelopment  Bank,  and  ac- 
celerated plans  for  development  of  the 
critical  Mekong  River  Basin. 

The  12  months  covered  by  this  report 
also  reflect  our  progress  toward  making 
our  aid  programs  both  more  realistic, 
and  more  eflQclent.    For  example: 

Foreign  assistance  has  become  a 
smaller  factor  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. In  fiscal  j-^ear  1965,  more  than 
80  cents  of  every  AID  dollar  was  spent 
for  the  purchase  of  American  goods  and 
services.  American  products  and  skills 
went  overseas  as  aid;  most  of  the  dollars 
which  paid  for  them  stayed  in  this 
country. 

Foreign  aid  has  become  a  smaller 
burden  on  our  resources.  The  $3.5  bil- 
lion committed  lor  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  in  fiscal  year  1965  rep- 
resented 3.5  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget  and  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
U.S.  gross  national  product. 

At  the  height  of  the  Marshall  plan,  la 
comparison,  foreign  aid  accounted  for 
more  than  11  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget  and  nearly  2  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  single 
cluinge  in  our  AID  programs  has  been 
the  shift  from  simply  helping  other 
countries  stay  afloat  to  helping  them  be- 
come self-supporting,  so  that  our  assist- 
ance will  no  longer  be  needed. 

Three-fourths  of  our  AID  program  in 
fiscal  year  1965  was  devoted  to  develop- 
ment assistance:  programs  of  technical 
and  capital  assistance  in  agriculture,  in- 
dustry, health,  and  education  that 
strengthen  the  ability  of  other  nations 
to  use  their  own  resources. 
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Finally,  private  participation  In  AID 
programs  Is  at  an  aUtlme  high, 
liirough  contracts  with  American  uni- 
versities, business  firms,  labor  unions, 
cooperatives,  and  other  private  groups, 
AID  has  sharply  Increased  the  involve- 
ment of  nongovernmental  resources  In 
International  development. 

Two  of  every  five  AID-flnanced  tech- 
nicians in  the  field  today  are  not  Federal 
employees,  but  experts  from  private 
American  Institutions. 

There  Is  much  in  the  less-developed 
world  that  causes  us  deep  concern  today: 
emnlty  between  neighbor  nations  that 
threatens  the  hard-won  gains  of  years 
of  development  effort;  reluctance  to 
move  rapidly  on  needed  internal  re- 
forms; political  unrest  that  delays  con- 
structive programs  to  help  the  people; 
an  uncertain  race  between  food  supplies 
and  population. 

We  are  right  to  be  concerned  for  the 
present.  But  we  are  also  right  to  be 
hopeful  for  the  future.  In  this  report 
are  recorded  some  of  th3  solid,  human 
achievements  on  which  our  future  hopes 
are  based. 

Whether  it  provides  strength  for 
threatened  peoples  like  those  In  south- 
east Asia,  or  supiwrt  for  the  self-help  of 
millions  on  the  move  in  Latin  America, 
In  Africa,  in  the  Near  East  and  South 
Asia,  our  foreign  assistance  program  re- 
mains an  Investment  of  critical  and 
prtMnising  importance  to  our  own  na- 
tional future. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

jAiruART  17,  1966. 


Tom  Stout  has  a  long  and  full  life,  one 
to  which  we  can  all  aspire.  He  was  a 
good  friend  and  one  who  will  be  missed. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  two  editorials 
and  a  news  story  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Great  Falls  Tribune,  Dec.  29,  1965] 
Wb  Honor  Thomas  H.  (Tom)  Stout 

In  1902,  a  22-year-oM  ex-teacher  who  had 
Just  been  admitted  to  practice  law  In  Mis- 
souri, asked  a  railway  agent  at  Hannibal, 
Mo.,  how  far  he  could  get  lor  J25. 

The  homesteaders'  rail  fare  to  Billings  hap- 
pened to  be  $21.85  so  Thomas  H.  iTom) 
atout  arrived  in  Billings  on  Easter  Sunday 
of  1902. 

Tom  Stout  made  many  contributions  to 
Montana  before  he  died  at  Billings  Sunday 
night.  He  served  two  terms  In  Congress,  sev- 
eral terms  In  the  Monttina  Senate  and  also 
the  house  of  representatives  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Montana  Railroad  and  Public 
Service  Commission.  He  also  was  a  distin- 
guished newspaper  publisher,  a  prominent 
Democrat  and  a  Montana  historian. 

While  he  was  a  State  senator  in  1913,  Stout 
Introduced  a  resolution  which  paved  the  way 
for  women  to  get  the  right  to  vote  in  Mon- 
tana. 

Above  all,  Tom  Stout  was  a  charming, 
witty,  and  gracious  Montanan. 


WAIVER  OP  CALL  OF  CALENDAR 
UNDER  RULE  Vm 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  calendar  under  rule  vm,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  unobjected-to  measures  be 
w&IvmI 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  OP  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
LNQ  MORNING  HOUR 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


MONTANA  PIONEER  DIES 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  final  days  of  1965, 1  was  saddened 
to  learn  of  the  death  of  one  of  Montana's 
pioneers  and  finest  citizens.  The  passing 
of  Tom  Stout  brotight  to  a  close  a  most 
colorful  and  accomplished  career. 

Tom  Stout  was  a  politician,  editor,  and 
puUlsher  in  the  finest  tradition.  He  was 
active  in  Democratic  politics  and  served 
the  State  of  Montana  in  the  House  of 
RepresentatlTes  for  two  terms.  Inter- 
estingly, he  was  sworn  In  standing  be- 
tween Sam  Raybum  and  John  Nsmce 
Oamer.  The  vast  majority  of  Tom 
Stout's  life  was  devoted  to  journalism. 
He  started  as  a  r^wrter  and  then  be- 
came editor  and  publisher  of  the  Fergus 
County  Democrat  in  Lewlston.  In  his 
later  years,  he  was  editorial  writer  for 
the  BUllngs  Gazette. 


(Prom  the  Lewlstown  Democrat  News,  Dec. 

28,    1965] 

Tom  Stout,  Farewell 

The  death  of  Tom  Stout  marks  the  end  of 
a  brilliant  career  of  a  man  who  called  Lewla- 
town  home  for  45  years  but  was  acclaimed 
all  over  Montana  for  his  achievements  in 
newspaper,  political,  and  literary  fields. 

Hailed  as  one  of  the  founders  of  this  news- 
paper, he  was  known  and  loved  by  the  resi- 
dents of  this  area  who  appreciated  his  warm, 
genuine  style  of  writing  and  his  friendly, 
gentle  manner. 

Above  all  else.  Tom  Stout  was  acclaimed  for 
his  outstanding  editorials.  While  he  was 
never  one  to  shy  away  from  taking  a  stand 
and  was  noted  for  the  many  issues  for  which 
he  crusaded,  still  he  was  always  fair  and  his 
edltorlalB  reflected  his  own  qualities  of  kind- 
ness and  consideration  for  others. 

Described  by  one  of  his  many  friends  as  a 
highly  intellectual  student.  Tom  Stout  Is 
also  remembered  for  his  three-volume  "His- 
tory of  Montana,"  standard  equipment  In 
new8pap)er  offices  for  almost  half  a  century. 

Not  only  wsis  he  acclaimed  for  his  accom- 
plishments in  the  newspaper  world,  but  Tom 
Stout  was  also  active  In  politics  and  served 
In  both  the  State  legislature  and  the  VS. 
Congress,  as  well  as  on  the  Montana  Railroad 
and  Public  Service  Commission. 

Words  are  InefTectual  to  describe  the  con- 
tribution made  by  Tom  Stout  to  this  news- 
paper, this  community,  and  the  State  of 
Montana.  Suffice  it  to  say  he  will  be  sadly 
missed  by  all  those  who  cherished  his  friend- 
ship and  by  the  wider  circle  of  those  who  ad- 
mired and  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  talents. 


Argus.  In  1904  he  and  Harry  J.  Kelly 
started  the  Fergus  County  Democrat,  later 
buying  the  Lewlstown  Democrat  News. 

Stout  was  especially  well  known  through- 
out the  State  for  his  excellent  editorials.  He 
served  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Lewis- 
town  Democrat  News  until  he  sold  the  paper 
i.T  1946.  During  the  years  1947-60  he  wrote 
editorials  for  the  Billings  Gazette. 

Active  m  Democratic  politics  from  the  time 
he  came  to  Montana,  Stout  was  elected  State 
senator  from  Fergus  County  in  1911  and 
again  In  1913.  He  resigned  as  State  senator 
In  1913  to  become  Representative  at  Large  in 
the  U.S.  Congress.  He  was  sworn  In  stand- 
ing between  Sam  Raybum  and  John  Nance 
Gamer,  both  of  whom  were  also  starting  their 
term  In  the  Legislature.  He  was  reelected  to 
another  term  at  the  next  election,  but  did 
not  seek  reelection  In  1916,  and  returned  to 
the  newspaper  In  I^ewlstown. 

In  1930  he  was  elected  to  the  Montana  Rail- 
road ai.d  Public  Service  Commission.  He  wag 
a  candidate  to  the  Democratic  national  con- 
vention in  1908  and  to  all  State  conventions 
from  1904  to  1946. 

Stout  was  elected  a  Fergus  County  State 
representative  In  1942  and  was  reelected  In 
1944  and  1946. 

Not  only  prominent  for  his  achievements 
in  the  newspaper  field  and  politics,  Stout 
also  gained  recognition  as  a  writer  with  his 
three-volume  "History  of  Montana"  pub- 
lished In  1922.  The  history  was  considered 
standard  equipment  In  newspaper  offices  all 
over  the  State. 

Stout  was  one  of  13  charter  members  of 
the  Lewlstown  Rotary  organized  In  1916  and 
served  as  Its  first  president.  When  he  left 
Lewlstown  he  continued  as  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Lewlstown  organization  until 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Tom  Stout  was  born  May  20,  1879,  at  New 
London.  Mo.,  a  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  E. 
Stout.  He  received  his  formal  education  at 
Warrensburg  State  Normal  School  and  the 
University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia.  He 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  Missouri 
bar  In  1901  and  to  the  Montana  bar  in  1913, 
but  never  practiced. 

In  1904  he  married  Lelah  Wunderlln  of 
Lewlstown,  who  preceded  him  In  death. 

He  married  Sibyl  Sherlock  In  Helena  on 
August  12.  1936.  Besides  the  widow,  he  Is  sur- 
vived by  a  son,  Coleman  Stout,  city  editor 
of  the  Current- Argus  at  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex.; 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  Maxlne  Vincent  of 
Boston  and  Mrs.  Barbara  Shloes  of  Levlttown, 
N.y.;  two  step  daughters,  Mrs.  Edward  Rech 
of  Greybull,  Wyo.,  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Knopp 
of  Utrecht,  Holland:  eight  grandchildren  and 
three   great-grandchildren. 

The  Rev.  Jess  McGulre  will  officiate  at  the 
funeral  service  with  burial  following  In 
Mountvlew  Cemetery. 

Active  pallbearers  will  be  Glen  Carney,  J. 
Strand  HUleboe,  Harold  Selpp,  Ross  Bowman, 
Wilbur  Pique,  and  William  Buckley. 

Honorary  pallbearers  Include  former  Sena- 
tor Burton  K.  Wheeler,  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field, W.  C.  Rae.  J.  H.  Dickey,  Jr.,  Harry  E. 
Lay,  Earl  McGlnnls.  Dan  Whetstone,  J.  Rusty 
Larcombe,  A.  E.  Wilkinson,  E.  K.  Cheadle,  Joe 
Montgomery,  William  Schmldiapp,  Erwln 
Judd,  and  A.  S.  d'Autremont. 


[Prom  the  Lewlstown  Democrat  News,  Dec. 

28.  19651 

Tom  Stout,  Earlt-Dat  Publisher  and  Edttor. 

Dies  in  Billings  Sunday 

Tom  Stout,  86,  founder  of  this  newspaper, 
and  one  of  central  Montana's  most  promi- 
nent figures  for  half  a  century,  died  Sunday 
In  Billings.  Funeral  services  have  been  set 
for  Wednesday  at  2:30  pjn.  at  the  Settergen- 
Carey  Funeral  Home  In  Billings. 

Stout  first  came  to  Lewlstown  In  November 
190a.  to  accept  a  Job  as  a  reporter  on  John 
Vrooman'B    newspaper,    the    Pergiis    Covmty 


THE  DANGEROUS  SITUATION 

ALONG  THE  VIETNAMESE -CAM- 
BODIAN BORDER 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  re- 
cent editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
which  refers  to  the  highly  dangerous 
situation  along  the  Vietnamese-Cam- 
bodian border.  It  discusses  the  threat 
by  Cambodian  Prince  Sihanouk  to  ask 
for  foreign  help — presumably  from  Cam' 
munlst  China — If  American  commanders 
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launch  attacks  into  the  northeastern 
part  of  his  country.  The  editorial  states : 
The  answer  to  the  Cambodian  problem 
cannot  be  found  through  wider  war,  but 
only  through  widening  the  present  Vietnam- 
ese peace  offensive. 
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This  problem  is  touched  on  in  the  re- 
port to  the  Senate  by  Senators  Ahcen, 
MnsKiE,  INOUYE,  BoGGs,  and  myself 
which  was  made  after  our  recent  tour 
of  southeast  Asia.  The  report  states  the 
following: 

Cambodia,  in  a  different  manner  and  to 
a  much  lesser  extent  than  Laos,  Is  already 
directly  touched  by  the  fighting  in  Vietnam. 
There  are  repeated  charges  that  Cambodian 
territory  Is  being  used  as  a  base  for  Viet- 
cong  operations.  That  Is  possible  In  view 
of  the  remoteness  and  obscurity  of  the  bor- 
der but  there  Is  no  firm  evidence  of  any  such 
organized  usage  and  no  evidence  whatsoever 
that  any  alleged  usa«e  of  Cambodian  soil 
Is  with  the  sanction,  much  less  the  assistance, 
of  the  Cambodian  Government.  Prince 
Sihanouk  responded  immediately  to  a  recent 
allegation  that  the  Cambodian  port  of 
Slhanoukvllle  Is  being  used  to  transship  sup- 
plies to  the  Vletcong  by  caUing  for  an  In- 
vestigation by  the  International  Control 
Commission  which  was  set  up  under  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1954. 

Cambodia's  overwhelming  concern  is  the 
preservation  of  its  national  integrity  which. 
In  times  past,  has  been  repeatedly  violated 
by  more  powerful  neighbors  and  is  still  sub- 
ject to  occasional  forays  from  a  minor  dissi- 
dent movement  (the  Khmer  Serai)  which 
has  been  allowed  to  base  itself  In  the  neigh- 
boring nations.  Cambodia  seeks  recognition 
and  respect  of  its  borders  by  all  parties  to 
the  conflict.  It  asks  to  be  left  to  live  in 
peace  so  that  it  may  concentrate  on  its  own 
problems  and  internal  development.  The 
Cambodians  have  made  great  internal  prog- 
ress, largely  through  their  own  efforts  sup- 
plemented by  a  Judicious  use  of  aid  from  the 
United  States  In  the  past  and  from  other 
nations  both  In  the  past  and  at  the  present 
time.  They  have  a  peaceful  and  productive 
nation  with  an  Intense  sense  of  national 
unity  and  loyalty  to  Prince  Sihanouk. 

The  fact  that  fighting  In  South  Vietnam 
has  raged  close  to  the  border  and  there  have, 
as  a  result,  been  occasional  border  incursions 
and  bombing  of  Cambodian  territory  has 
caused  the  deepest  concern  to  the  Cambodian 
Government.  Cambodia  can  be  expected  to 
make  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  resist  be- 
coming directly  involved  in  the  struggle 
surging  through  South  Vietnam  and  to  repel 
to  the  best  of  its  capability  direct  and  or- 
ganized Invasions  of  Its  territory  which  may 
«tem  from  the  mounting  tempo  of  the  war. 

Prince  Sihanouk  has  suggested  a  way 
to  settlement  of  this  explosive  problem 
which  should  receive  the  most  careful 
consideration  from  all  concerned.  He 
has  asked  for  expanded  observer  patrols 
in  the  area  under  the  auspices  of  the 
international  Control  Commission.  U.S. 
funds  would  probably  be  necessary  to 
cany  out  this  suggestion.  But  the 
Ultimate  cost  to  this  Nation  of  such  a 
venture  would  be  Infinitesimal  compared 
» that  of  expanded  conflict  beyond  Viet- 
"Mi  Into  northeastern  Cambodia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
"»»t  the  editorial  from  the  January  5 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times  be  included 
« this  point  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
<»D.  In  addition  I  ask  that  three  arti- 
cle by  Stanley  Karnow  which  portray 
"»  current  situation  in  Cambodia,  with 
«nphasis  on  the  border  question,  also  be 
"eluded  In  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  5,  1966] 
Tke  Cambodian  Boroxb 
The  authorization  to  Amerlcsm  com- 
manders In  Vietnam  to  launch  attacks  Into 
northeastern  Cambodia  In  "self -defense"  has 
now  brought  notice  to  the  tfnlted  Nations 
from  Prince  Sihanouk  that  If  this  happens 
he  will  seek  foreign  military  assUtance — pre- 
sumably from  Communist  China — for  re- 
prisal raids. 

This  warning  deserves  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously, much  as  Cambodia's  ruler  may  hesitate 
to  endanger  his  country's  future  Independ- 
ence by  inviting  in  Chinese  "volunteers." 
The  lesson  of  the  past  6  years  In  Vietnam  is 
that  every  measure  of  escalation  leads  to 
another,  each  matched  successively  by  the 
other  side.  Cambodia  Is  not  likely  to  be  an 
exception. 

The  answer  to  the  Cambodian  problem  can- 
not be  found  through  wider  war,  but  only 
through  widening  the  present  Vietnam  peace 
offensive — which  should  continue,  despite  the 
Initially  negative  response  yesterday  from 
Hanoi. 

In  giving  notice  to  the  United  Nations, 
Prince  Sihanouk  renewed  his  proposal  for 
expanded  observer  patrols  by  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission,  as  set  up  under 
the  1954  Geneva  accords.  This  proposal — 
for  which  the  Prince  asks  American  contri- 
butions of  funds  and  equipment — involves 
monitoring  arms  shipments  to  Cambodian 
forces  through  the  southern  Cambodian  port 
of  Slhanoukvllle. 

To  extend  this  project  to  cover  the  rugged 
Jungle  terrain  of  northeastern  Cambodia, 
as  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  reportedly 
is  urging,  would  be  a  task  of  much  greater 
difficulty.  Many  hundreds  of  observers  might 
be  needed.  But  It  would  be  well  worth  the 
cost  to  the  United  States  If  an  effective 
system  could  be  established  to  reduce  inci- 
dents. A  far  larger  operation  than  this  will 
be  necessary  to  police  a  South  Vietnamese 
peace  settlement  when  one  is  reached.  The 
experience  and  training  gained  In  Cambodia 
would  be  invaluable. 

Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese  units  re- 
portedly regrouped  In  northeastern  Cambodia 
for  renewed  attack  during  the  ladrang  Val- 
ley battle  In  November,  but  this  evidently  was 
an  unusual  event.  Repeated  Investigations 
by  Western  newsmen  as  well  as  by  the  ICC 
have  failed  to  turn  up  proof  that  the  Com- 
munists make  major  use  of  Cambodia  either 
as  a  sanctuary  or  as  an  infiltration  route  for 
men  and  supplies  Into  South  Vietnam.  The 
route  through  Laos  Is  shorter  and  there  are 
plenty  of  Isolated  areas  In  South  Vietnam  It- 
self In  which  to  cache  supplies. 

The  limited  importance  of  Cambodia  to 
either  side  In  Vietnam  should  make  It  far 
easier  to  reach  a  Cambodian  agreement  than 
a  Vietnam  settlement.  Yet  the  use  of  the 
Geneva  machinery  for  this  purpose  might 
help  both  sides  ease  into  preliminary  discus- 
sions on  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam  Itself. 

The  dispute  with  Cambodia  calls  attention 
again  to  the  absence  of  direct  American  con- 
Uct  with  Phnom  Penh.  When  Prince  Sihan- 
ouk broke  diplomatic  relations,  he  indicated 
willingness  to  continue  consular  relations 
with  the  United  States,  but  the  State  Depart- 
ment decided  to  withdraw  completely.  An 
offer  to  reestablish  an  American  consulate  In 
Phnom  Penh  would  be  an  act  of  wise  diplo- 
macy. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post, 
Dec.  28,  1965] 
TRANatTL  Nation  Fxabs  Wab — Tbxk  Finds 
Cambodia  No  Vibtcong  Havkn 
(The  writer  has  Just  returned  from  a  10- 
day  trip,  covering  3,000  miles  through  Cam- 
bodia by  Jeep,  helicopter,  and  on  foot.    Fur- 
ther reports  will  follow.) 


(By  Stanley  Karnow) 
HoNo  Kong,  December  27.— Reminiscent  of 
a  French  prefecture,  the  Cambodian  capital 
of  Phnom  Penh  is  a  pleasant  town  of  hand- 
some villas  and  luxuriant  gardens  and  people 
who  doze  through  their  afternoons — as  U 
the  turbulence  of  southeast  Asia  were  light 
years  away. 

The  peace  that  pervades  Phnom  Penh  and 
the  rest  of  the  land  Is  the  most  striking 
achievement  of  Cambodia's  Chief  of  Staite 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk.  It  U  an  achieve- 
ment he  repeatedly  stresses  in  his  ceaseless 
stream  of  oratory. 

In  the  12  years  since  it  won  Independence 
from  France,  Sihanouk  asserts,  Cambodia's 
neutrality  has  saved  It  from  the  fate  of  Its 
neighbors. 

It  is  not,  like  Laos,  torn  by  civil  strife.  In 
contrast  to  Vietnam,  it  U  not  being  destroyed 
by  war.  Unlike  Thailand,  It  has  not  become 
the  site  of  foreign  bases  that  Invite  Commu- 
nist subversion. 

Over  the  years,  Sihanouk  has  preserved 
peace  In  Cambodia  by  tactics  so  fiexlble  as  to 
have  made  him  appear  whimsical. 

After  a  decade  of  dependence  on  Amer- 
ican aid,  he  broke  diplomatic  ties  with  the 
United  States  last  May  and  veered  sharply 
toward  Communist  China,  Irritating  the  So- 
viet Union  in  the  process.  At  the  same  time 
he  has  strlved  to  strengthen  his  bonds  with 
Prance,  and  he  is  currently  trying  to  Improve 
hU  relations  with  Australia.  Great  Britain 
and  Japan. 

Shifty  as  they  seem,  however,  Shlhanouk's 
moves  have  been  basically  motivated  by  a 
clear,  consistent  aim.  Playing  for  time  he 
has  hoped  to  spare  his  people  repetition  of 
the  ruinous  history  that  nearly  reduced  them 
to  extinction.  In  his  view,  communism  U  a 
less  appalling  prospect. 

But  if  Sihanouk's  adroit  vamping  for  time 
has  thus  far  given  Cambodia  its  years  of 
calm,  his  time  may  be  running  out  And 
the  capital's  air  of  tranqulUtv  often  appears 
betrayed  by  the  perceptible  feeling  that  Cam- 
bodia faces  bitter  days  ahead. 

WAR'S  SPREAD  FEARED 

This  mood  of  pessimism  reflects  the  fear 
that  the  war  In  Vietnam  may  spill  over  Cam- 
bodia's borders. 

Within  recent  days,  American  commanders 
In  Vietnam  have  been  advised  that  they  have 
the  "Inherent  right  of  self  defense"  to  enter 
Cambodia  In  pursuit  of  their  enemy.  For 
months,  American  press  dUpatches  have 
dramatized  allegations  that  Cambodia  is  a 
base  and  sanctuary  for  Vletcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  troops. 

Mindful  of  their  history,  Cambodians  see 
this  growing  danger  as  a  signal  that  the 
hated  Vietnamese,  who  Invaded  their  land 
in  the  past,  have  found  a  new  pretext  for 
aggression. 

Time  and  again  within  recent  years,  Siha- 
nouk has  sought  to  protect  himself  against 
the  threat  of  war.  Time  and  again  he  has 
met  with  disappointments. 

His  request  3  years  ago  for  an  Inter- 
national conference  to  guarantee  his  neutral- 
ity was  rebuffed  by  the  United  Stetes,  reticent 
to  acknowledge  a  formula  applicable  to  South 
Vietnam,  But  later,  when  the  Idea  seemed 
more  plausible  to  Washington,  it  was  re- 
jected by  Pelplng. 

BORDERS   UNDEFINED 

His  efforts  to  define  his  borders  with  Viet- 
nam, In  talks  with  Saigon  as  well  as  Hanoi 
and  Vletcong  representatives,  have  been  un- 
successful. 

At  the  Communist-dominated  "Indochl- 
nese  Peoples  Conference,"  in  Cambodia  last 
March,  Sihanouk  was  not  permitted  to  deliver 
a  speech  pleading  for  a  negotiated  peace  in 
Vietnam.  Instead,  he  had  the  speech  printed 
and  quietly  distributed. 

But  while  emphasizing  his  neutrality, 
Sihanouk  often  acts,  perhaps  Impulsively,  to 
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undo  the  effaet  h*  ctmIm.  fraquently  leaving 
hU  moat  ftident  Mlmlrwrs  t>«wU<ler«d. 

H*  baa  danlad  glTlng  matarUl  aid  to  the 
VlAtoong.  Tflt  In  a  public  cemnony  here  laat 
SaptamlMr  ba  aOrmad  bis  poUtlcal  lupport 
for  tbam,  matcblng  bU  tutainent  wltb  a 
••bumanlUuian"  sUt  at  40  caaaa  ot  madlclne. 

IMflTUt  IJf«F«CTION' 

Since  tben  be  baa  dljcloaed  tbat  be  U  con- 
alderlnc  tbe  sale  of  Cambodian  rice  to  tba 
Vletcong.  8aya  bla  Prime  Minister,  Prince 
Norodom  Kantol:  ''We  will  sell  rice  to  wbo- 
avar  pays  ua  tba  beat  price— In  bard  cur- 

Tboofb  tbey  strenuously  deny  tbat  supply 
routaa  p«aa  from  Cambodia  Into  tbe  Vlet- 
oonc-bald  areaa  of  Vietnam,  Cambodian  offl- 
clala  dacUne  to  reveal  bow  tbelr  gift  of 
medleinaa  raaeb  tbe  Vletcong  belligerents. 

With  all  tbls.  bowever,  aihanouk  is  almost 
daaparstaly  anxlotis  to  disprove  cbarges  tbat 
Cambodia  Is  a  significant  source  of  backing 
for  tba  Vletoong.  And  In  tbls  effort  be  bas 
(Uaplayad  considerable  good  faltb. 

■arller  tbls  montb.  for  example,  be  Invited 
tba  International  Control  Commission,  com- 
poaad  of  Indian,  Canadian,  and  PoUsb  dele- 
g^taa,  to  Inspect  sa  tborougbly  as  tbey  wished 
tba  port  of  SlbanoukvlUe.  aUeged  to  be  the 
entry  point  for  weapons  destined  for  the 
Vletcong. 

On  December  13.  moreover,  Sihanouk  au- 
tboiiaad  tbe  Control  Commission  to  follow 
waapooa  sblpmenta.  due  to  arrive  from  China, 
to  Cambodian  army  barracks  and  arsenals, 
and  to  register  tbelr  further  movements. 
The  Commlaalon  will  also  be  allowed  to  re- 
cord actintlaa  at  a  Chlneae-buUt  weapons 
repair  factory  south  of  Phnompenb. 

Sucb  freedom  of  movement,  say  Commis- 
sion ofBclals,  bas  not  been  accorded  elsewhere 
In  Indochina. 

LBis  nr  coaaxapoiTOKNTS 
Coneurraatly.  Sihanouk  baa  Invited  se- 
l«ot«d  Amarlean  newspaper  correspondents 
Into  Cambodia  to  detarmlne  whether  It  Is 
being  uaad  aa  a  Vletcong  sanctuary  or  base. 
Such  an  invlUtlon  was  extended  to  the  New 
Tork  Times  In  September.  A  similar  Invi- 
tation was  aent  to  tbe  Washington  Poet  3 
waaks  ago.  I  arrived  on  December  13.  after 
stopping  In  Saigon  for  a  brteflng  on  tbe  8\is- 
plotoua    areas    to   note    Inside   Cambodia. 

Aooompanled  by  a  Cambodian  ofBclal.  but 
free  to  cbooaa  my  lUnerary — or  Improvise  It 
en  routa— I  covered  much  of  the  Vietnam 
border,  often  landing  along  the  way  in  re- 
mote outpoaU.  In  addition.  I  spent  a  day 
in  SlbanoukrUla. 

Proving  tbla  negative  charge  of  border  vlo- 
latKma  la  difficult,  particularly  where  un- 
marked frontiers  stretch  for  miles  tinder  a 
canopy  of  vegetation.  It  would  Uke  thou- 
aanda  of  men  several  years  to  examine  every 
foot  of  tba  Cambodian  border  area  adjacent 
to  Vietnam. 

utrLAxraixLX  ACCosAnoNS 
Howavar.  it  was  possible  to  measure  car- 
tain  cbargaa  against  firsthand  observations — 
i^/i  la  every  eaaa  tba  accusations  turned  out 
to  ba  Imp'*""**''* 

Tba  cbarga  made  by  Thailand's  Foreign 
IHnlT*'*''  Tbanat  Kboman  last  September, 
tbat  27,000  Cblnaaa  ware  learning  guerrilla 
tactlca  at  SlbanoukvlUe,  saemad  to  lack  any 
abrad  of  credibility.  Nor  doea  Slhanouk- 
vllla.  which  abounds  with  Western  shipping 
•fanta,  appear  a  satisfactory  landing  place 
for  Tlatcong  weapons  when  compared  to  the 
eoaata  of  Vtatnam  Itaatf . 

Tbe  charge  that  Cambodia's  roads  and 
rivacs  are  uaad  aa  Vletcong  supply  routes  ap- 
paara  aquaDy  unlikely.  Highway  19.  which 
onea  ran  Into  Vietnam's  highlands,  now  ends 
abruptly  at  a  river  wboae  bridge  was  de> 
atroyad  a  dacade  ago.  Highway  14,  In  south- 
east Cambodia,  fades  Into  jungle  a  mllea 
from  tba  Vietnam  bordar. 


MO  aXB  CAMPS  FOUND 

Another  charge  publUhed  Is  tbat  Vletcong 
training  camps,  with  Vletcong  flags  flying, 
dot  the  Cambodian  countryside.  But  a 
cruise  around  the  region  at  an  altitude  of 
100  feet  revealed  no  such  camps.  There  was 
a  charge  that  the  hospital  at  Kampot.  not 
far  from  SlhanoukvlUe.  U  used  by  the  Vlet- 
cong. Within  the  past  2  months,  about  20 
Cambodian  refugees  from  Vietnam  have  been 
brought  Into  the  hoepltal,  suffering  from 
gunshot  wounds. 

Many  of  the  border  vlUages  within  Cam- 
bodia have  markeu  Btocked  with  Viet- 
namese merchandise,  from  plastic  toys  and 
soap  to  cigarettes  and  pans.  This  suggests 
a  lively  smuggling  trade  between  the  two 
countries. 

Some  300.000  Chinese  and  400.000  Viet- 
namese reside  In  Cambodia,  and  some  of 
these  are  known  to  profit  handsomely  from 
smuggling. 

Purthermore,  It  Is  difficult  to  believe  the 
official  Cambodian  assertion  that  Vletcong 
operatives  do  not  cross  Into  Cambodia  to  tax 
local  Vietnamese  residents  or  recnilt  them. 
After  all.  the  Vletcong  offlclal.  Tran  Buu 
Klen,  turns  up  In  Phnom  Penh  occasionally 
while  the  Australian  Communist  Journalist 
Wilfred  Burchette.  who  resides  In  Phnom 
Penh,  frequently  crosses  the  border  to  Inter- 
view Vletcong  leaders  In  Vietnam's  Tay- 
nlnh  Province. 

DrmCTTLT   SANCTtJART 

Beyond  these  details,  however,  the  key 
question  Is  whether  Csonbodla  Is  a  signifi- 
cant sanctuary  for  the  Vletcong. 

In  the  Judgment  of  Western  analysts  here, 
northeast  Cambodia,  supposedly  the  strong- 
est base  region  for  the  Vletcong  and  North 
Vietnamese.  Is  deficient  In  rice,  supporting 
Its  own  scarce  population  with  great  diffi- 
culty. 

Moreover,  It  would  seem  very  much  against 
Communist  guerrilla  strategy  to  build  a 
"hard  base"  in  an  uncontrolled  foreign  land 
governed  by  a  chief  of  state  whose  political 
sentiments  are  variable. 

And  finally,  It  Is  doubtful  that  the  Cam- 
bodians, who  passionately  hate  Vietnamese 
of  any  Ideology,  would  knowingly  make  their 
country  vulnerable  to  American  attack  for 
the  sake  of  sheltering  a  traditional  enemy. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  30.  1965] 

Paovmo    NroTiiAi.rrY    Is    Task — War    Fears 

TxaRETT  Cambodia  as  Lkader  Strogclxs  for 

PXACS 

(By  Stanley  Karnow) 

HONO  KoNO.  December  29 —The  Vietnam 
conflict,  already  extended  into  North  Viet- 
nam and  southern  Laos,  now  appears  to  be 
approaching  the  edge  of  further  expansion — 
Into  adjacent  Cambodia. 

The  prospects  terrifies  Cambodians.  They 
foresee  their  peaceful  land  transformed,  like 
Vietnam.  Into  a  frightful  battlefield.  But  to 
avoid  that  catastrophe,  their  chief  of  state. 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  may  have  to  per- 
form something  like  a  legal   miracle. 

Beyond  press  dispatches,  no  offlclal  evi- 
dence has  been  advanced  to  substantiate 
charges  that  Cambodia  serves  as  a  sanctuary 
for  Vietnam's  Communist  troope.  Neverthe- 
leas.  Sihanouk  Is  under  pressure  to  prove  that 
bis  country  does  not  willfully  or  even  inad- 
vertently aid  the  Communists.  If  he  falls. 
Cambodia  could  suffer  the  consequences. 

Against  such  odds.  Sihanouk  has  been  des- 
perately trying  to  demonstrate  his  innocence. 

INVTSTIOATIONS     IKVrTXD 

Early  this  month  he  invited  the  Indian. 
Canadian  and  Polish  delegates  of  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission,  created  by  the 
1954  Geneva  accords,  to  Inspect  Cambodia 
thoroughly. 

At  the  same  time.  Sihanouk  asked  tbe 
Washington  Poet  to  pursue  a  parallel  Investi- 
gation.   The  Poet  said  it  was  not  equipped  to 


Investigate  sucb  a  complex  problem  but  wel- 
comed an  opportunity  for  a  trained  reporter 
to  see  for  himself.  As  the  Post's  correspond- 
ent for  southeast  Asia,  I  was  selected  for  ths 
assignment. 

From  the  start  I  realized  that  It  would  be 
a  delloate  and  unenviable  task — if  only  be- 
cause the  whole  Issue  of  alleged  Communist 
sanctuaries  In  Cambodia  has  become  polit- 
ically loaded. 

COMICKMTS    HIXCBTXN    TXNSION 

For  one  thing,  Sihanouk  has  prejudiced 
hUnself  by  heightening  tensions  with  hli 
provocative  rhetoric.  He  extols  Red  Chins, 
proclaims  his  sympathy  for  the  Vletcong, 
likens  President  Johnson  to  Hitler,  and  then 
expects  frustrated  American  commander?  in 
Vietnam  to  believe  he  Is  "100  percent  neu- 
tral." 

The  Issue  hE«  been  further  complicated 
by  divergent  attitudes  within  the  U.S.  mission 
In  Saigon.  Many  diplomats,  wary  of  the  po- 
litical Implications  of  an  enltu-ged  war,  are 
restrained  In  their  charges  against  Cambodia. 
Thus  far  their  views  seem  to  have  prevailed 
over  those  of  tbelr  most  daring  military 
colleagues. 

The  region's  historic  rivalries  also  con- 
fuse and  aggravate  the  situation.  Viet- 
namese and  Thai  accusations  against  Cam- 
bodia, their  traditional  enemy,  are  often  as 
fantastic  as  Cambodia's  countercharges. 

Added  to  these  abstract  complexities  Is 
the  physical  terrain  I  was  Invited  to  examine. 

duticttlt  border  rxgzon 

The  Cambodla-Vletnam  border  region 
comprises  thousands  of  miles  of  highland 
Jungle,  lowland  svramp.  lofty  mountains  and 
rolling  hills,  much  of  It  sparsely  Inhabited 
by  primitive  tribes  that  barely  speak  Cam- 
bodian. 

Obviously  I  could  not  poke  Into  every 
thatched  hut  In  each  forest  clearing.  I 
could  not  be  sure  that  frontier  guards,  cus- 
toms officers,  provincial  officials  and  others 
would  speak  the  truth.  I  was  not  even  cer- 
tain that  my  Interpreter  would  translate  my 
c[uestlons  faithfully. 

Yet  I  had,  from  the  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment, striking  evidence  of  cooperation— an 
Alouette  helicopter,  tireless  pilot,  and  total 
freedom  to  travel  when  and  where  I  wished. 
Thus  I  was  clearly  not  the  victim  of  » 
gigantic  conspiracy  contrived  to  mislead  me 

In  S&lgon,  where  I  stopped  before  going 
to  Cambodia,  military  and  civilian  offlclal* 
seemed  far  less  dogmatic  in  their  charges 
against  Canxbodla  than  many  press  reports 
bearing  Saigon  datelines. 

SUSPICION    or    AR^ENAU 

These  officials  suggested  that  the  arsenal 
of  7.62  millimeter  Chinese  Communist  weap- 
ons now  used  by  the  Vletcong  may  have 
been  introduced  from  Cambodia  Into  South 
Vietnam  about  2  years  ago  and  hidden  In 
caches  untU  recently.  Indicated  that  stock* 
of  Vletcong  explosives,  lately  uncovered  In 
South  Vietnam's  delta,  might  have  been 
manufactured  from  nitrates  and  other 
chemicals  transported  down  the  Mekong 
River  from  Cambodia. 

Beyond  these  details,  offered  with  some 
reservation,  Saigon  sources  appeared  unable, 
or  perhaps  unwilling,  to  extend  firmer  in- 
telligence on  Vletcong  activities  In  Cambodia 

The  morning  of  my  arrival  In  Phnom 
Penh,  Cambodia's  capital,  Sihanouk  had  pub- 
licly invited  the  ICC  to  keep  permanent  in- 
spection teams  at  the  port  of  SlhanoukvUle 
and  control  weapons  shipments  to  Cambodian 
army  barracks,  headquarters  and  supply  cen- 
ters. 

Western  diplomats  In  Phnom  Penh  con- 
sidered Sihanouk's  offer  a  welcome  gesture 
of  good  faltb,  but  whether  the  ICC  *•« 
equipped  for  the  job  aroused  some  doubt. 

The  Commission's  doeen  officials  In  Cam- 
bodia cannot  conceivably  keep  watch  on  Vr 
000  Cambodian  troops,  much  less  control  tM 
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country's  borders.  To  expand  the  ICC  effec- 
tively would  require  years  of  financial  nego- 
tiations and  organization. 

But  by  the  time  I  reached  SlhanoukvUle. 
146  miles  south  of  Phnom  Penh,  three  ICC 
colonels  had  manfully  begun  to  Inspect  cargo 
manUesU.  The  Canadian  delegate  struck 
pay  dirt:  The  movie  unit  that  filmed  "Lord 
Jim"  In  Cambodia  last  year  had  Imported  a 
case  of  rifles. 

Built  by  the  French  within  recent  years, 
SlhanoukvUle  Is  a  small  port  and  relatively 
easy  to  examine.  During  November,  two 
Chinese  Conmitmlst  shlpa  had  unloaded 
cargo  there.  Inside  the  port's  single  ware- 
house I  examined  the  Chinese  merchandise — 
herbs,  paper,  honey  candy,  and  assorted  pots 
and  pans. 

A  shipment  of  Chinese  weapons  had 
reached  SlhanoukvUle  last  spring,  Cambodian 
port  officials  told  me.  One  of  them  said: 
"Why  should  we  give  them  to  the  Vletcong 
when  we  need  them  for  our  own  soldiers?" 

SMI7GGLING  IS  COMMON 

Though  the  coast  Is  patrolled  by  United 
States  and  South  Vietnamese  vessels  based 
at  the  Vietnamese  Island  of  Phuquoc,  smug- 
gling is  common.  I  learned,  however,  that 
most  of  the  contraband  consists  of  beer, 
cigarettes  and  nylon  fishing  nets  brought 
from  Vietnam  and  Thailand  and  exchanged 
for  Cambodian  fish  and  soybeans.  Authori- 
ties apparently  tolerate  this  traffic. 

I  did  not  observe  the  27,000  Chinese  Com- 
munist guerrlllaB,  alleged  by  Thailand's  For- 
eign Minister  Thanat  Khoman  to  be  train- 
ing at  SlhanoukvUle.  Nor  did  I  feel  that  the 
port,  whatever  its  past,  is  currently  on  the 
Vletcong  supply  route. 

At  the  nearby  town  of  Ksunpot,  however, 
I  encountered  evidence  that  the  Vietnam 
border.  30  miles  away.  Is  not  hermetically 
sealed.  Within  a  recent  2-month  period, 
about  20  Cambodian  refugees  from  Vietnam 
were  brought  into  the  local  hospital,  suffer- 
ing from  gunshot  wounds. 

Conjecture  In  Saigon  had  suggested  that 
the  Kampot  hoepltal  was  used  by  the  Vlet- 
cong. The  resident  physician,  a  Paris-edu- 
cated Chinese,  did  not  know  his  patients' 
political  persuasions,  but  said  they  all  spoke 
Cambodian.  They  had  been  discharged  or 
transferred  to  Phnom  Penh  by  the  time  of 
my  visit. 

MONDtJLKIRI    VISITED 

On  the  morning  of  December  16,  aboard 
a  vintage  Cambodian  Army  DC-3,  I  flew  east 
to  Senmonorum,  the  capital  of  Mondulklrl 
province.  I  was  accompanied  by  Ches  San, 
a  former  Cambodian  diplomat  now  serving 
»t  Secretary  of  State  for  Information. 

Bordering  the  Vietnamese  provinces  of 
DarUc  and  Quangduc,  Mondulklrl  was  creat- 
M  only  5  years  ago  In  an  effort  to  populate 
»nd  fortify  Cambodia's  eastern  frontier  re- 
gion In  line  with  the  historic  fear  of  Vletnam- 
we  Intrusion.  None  of  Cambodia's  400,000 
Vietnamese  residents  Is  permitted  to  reside 
m  the  area. 

It  la  an  uninviting  region  of  rolling,  tree- 
less hUls,  so  poor  that  It  must  Import  rice. 
Apart  from  primitive  tribes,  its  population 
«  composed  of  only  1,000  families,  half  of 
tfiem  dependents  of  a  local  battalion,  half 
01  them  "pioneers."  Its  mUltary  governor, 
•*aj  Khleu  Boun,  is  a  former  French  Army 
•wgeant  who  fought  against  the  Vletmlnh 
▼hen  It  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  Invade 
Cambodia  In  March  1954. 

PBW    SIGNS    OF    LIFE 

This  area  has  been  considered  a  southern - 
™«t  extension  of  the  "Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail." 
««  leathery  face  wrinkling  into  an  Ironic 
■mie,  Boun  scoffed  at  the  allegation:  "If  we 
•fe  80  poor  ourselves,  how  could  we  nourish 
««  Vletcong?" 

I  suggested  a  closer  look  at  the  nelghbor- 
*»<>.  and   we   climbed   into   Boun's   Land- 


rover,  heading  southeast  over  what  maps 
generously  call  National  Highway  14.  Ac- 
tually It  Is  a  narrow  dirt  road  that  parallels 
the  Vietnam  border  as  It  winds  through  bar- 
ren hUls.  The  only  sign  of  life  we  saw  In  2 
hours  was  a  truckdrlver  changing  a  tire  on 
his  gravel  truck. 

We  passed  a  scarred  hUlslde  where  2 
years  ago,  a  VS.  transport  airplane  crashed, 
killing  Its  eight  crewmen.  Though  American 
sources  believe  the  aircraft  suffered  from 
mechanical  failure,  Boun  proudly  explained 
that  bis  men  had  brought  down  the  Intruder 
with  Bubmachlnegun  fire. 

Finally  we  reached  Camp  Le  Holland,  a 
former  French  outpost  sometimes  cited  as  a 
Vletcong  base.  I  had  expected  a  romantic 
fort  In  Beau  Oeste  style.  Instead  I  found  a 
bleak  square  of  earthworks  garrisoned  by  a 
handful  of  shabby  Cambodian  provincial 
guards. 

From  the  camp  I  could  look  into  Viet- 
nam, observing  through  binoculars  an  Amer- 
ican special  force  outpost  at  Buprang  4  miles 
away.  The  bucolic  scene  seemed  as  peace- 
ful as  a  Sunday  In  New  England. 

Did  traffic  pass  Into  Vietnam?  We  pushed 
on  along  Highway  14.  Within  60  yards  It 
dwindled  Into  a  weedy  path.  Within  a  mile 
It  stopped  at  a  waU  of  Jungle. 

It  was  near  there  that,  by  chance,  we  met 
a  typical  Cambodian  frontier  patrol — four 
barefoot  tribesmen  vrtth  filed  teeth  and  dis- 
tended earlobes,  three  of  them  carrying  an- 
cient French  or  British  rlfies.  They  could 
not  recall  seeing  Vietnamese  In  the  area. 
But  then,  one  of  them  volunteered,  he  would 
not  recognize  a  Vietnamese  if  he  saw  one. 

Familiar  as  they  are  with  the  countryside, 
such  tribesmen  seem  a  woefully  inadequate 
force.  Moreover,  Cambodia's  entire  military 
strength  In  Its  eastern  border  area  is  fewer 
than  four  battaUons,  most  of  them  working 
on  farms,  roads  and  rubber  plantations. 

After  spending  the  night  at  Lomphat,  the 
mosquito-Infested  capital  of  Rattanaklrl 
Province,  we  set  out  by  helicopter  to  cover 
the  more  sensitive  northeastern  frontier 
sector. 

It  is  here  that  the  Vletcong  Is  said  to  be 
flying  Its  fiags  brazenly  over  training  camps. 
It  is  here  that  Communist  supply  trucks  su-e 
supposed  to  ply  highways.  It  is  here  that 
North  Vietnam's  elusive  326th  Division  al- 
legedly has  Its  headquarters,  and  It  Is  here 
that  Its  troops  are  reported  to  retreat  to  rest 
and  regroup. 

Flying  at  about  100  feet,  we  cruised  over 
Highway  19,  barren  except  for  a  few  bicycles. 
Along  the  way  we  observed  Bo  Kheo,  de- 
scribed In  some  press  reports  as  a  key  Com- 
munist post.  It  Is  a  sprawling  village  whose 
alleged  "radio  antennae"  are  primitive  bam- 
boo and  rope  contraptions  used  In  Its  local 
zircon  mines. 

At  Oyadao  Highway  19  ends  abruptly  at 
a  river  whose  bridge  was  destroyed  over  a 
decade  ago  In  the  Indochina  war.  Here  we 
found  some  400  Vietnamese  refugees  who 
fled  Into  Cambodia  last  August.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  Chea  San,  the  Cambodian  official  with 
me.  however,  these  miserable  peasants  were 
potential  aggressors  who  had  no  business 
In  his  country. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 

Dec.  31,  1965] 

SooTH   Cambodia   Seems   Likelisr    Vietconc 

Arena 

(By  Stanley  Karnow) 

Hono  Kong,  December  30. — Cambodia's 
southern  border  with  Vietnam  would  seem  a 
more  propitious  sector  for  minor  Vletcong 
activities  than  Its  Impoverished  eastern  fron- 
tier, where  my  trip  by  helicopter  and  plane 
turned  up  no  solid  evidence  that  the  Vlet- 
cong have  established  a  "hard  base"  there. 

From  my  2-day  tour  of  the  southern  zone 
I  could  not  determine  whether  the  Vletcong 
used  It  as  extensively  as  tbey  did  some  years 


ago.  In  September  1961,  for  example,  the 
Cambodian  Army  discovered  600  guerrUlas 
camped  In  Svay  Rleng  Province,  driving  them 
back  Into  Vietnam  after  a  2-hour  battle. 

I  could  deduce,  however,  that  this  stretch 
of  the  border  Is  far  leakier  than  Cambodian 
officials  would  pubUcly  acknowledge — al- 
though one  official  privately  admitted,  "What 
we  don't  see,  we  don't  know." 

AS    LOW    AS    100    FEET 

Before  examining  the  southeastern  border 
I  completed  my  tour  of  the  northeast  fron- 
tier, helicoptering  over  many  areas  at  alti- 
tudes as  low  as  100  feet. 

I  noted  that  an  apparently  uninhabited 
plateau  of  Jungle  Interspersed  with  swamps 
extends  far  Into  Vietnamese  territory  before 
It  reaches  the  Annamlte  Mountains.  This 
contradicts  some  press  accounts  that  describe 
the  Vletcong  "disappearing  over  the  moun- 
tains Into  Cambodia." 

At  Lom  Kom,  a  lonely  outpost  3  miles  In- 
side the  border,  a  young  Cambodian  lieu- 
tenant said  he  had  never  seen  Vletcong  or 
Vietnamese  Government  troops  cross  the 
frontier.  "I  am  not  saying  they  are  not 
here."  he  added  carefully.  "I  have  Just  never 
met  them." 

tribesmen  concur 

Tribesmen  who  patrol  the  region  con- 
curred. As  to  local  natives  giving  rice  to 
Vietnamese,  they  said,  "We  cannot  feed  out- 
siders.    We  are  short   of  food  ourselves." 

We  then  wound  down  the  serpentine  lad- 
rang  Valley,  and  saw  nothing  stir  except  a 
frightened  deer.  We  touched  down  at 
Voeune  Sal.  another  alleged  Vletcong  camp, 
and  found  a  sleepy  riverside  settlement  pre- 
occupied with  Its  experiments  to  Improve 
rice  production. 

That  the  Vletcong  may  slip  In  and  out  of 
the  eastern  border  region,  I  cannot  doubt. 
But  unless  they  have  miraculous  means  for 
getting  food.  I  find  It  hard  to  Imagine  that 
the  sector  could  constitute  what  guerrillas 
call  a   "hard  base." 

rivers   deserted 

That  the  area  serves  as  a  significant 
Communist  supply  route  seems  to  me  un- 
Ukely.  Its  rivers  were  deserted.  Except  for 
the  Mekong  River,  the  region's  roads  and 
waterways  runs  east-west  rather  than  north- 
south.  When  the  Vletmlnh  Invaded  Cam- 
bodia In  1954.  they  came  down  the  Mekong 
Valley,  an  ImposslblUty  for  them  at  present. 

The  southern  area,  by  contrast.  Is  lush, 
abundant  In  rice  and  other  food.  On  the 
Cambodian  side  it  is  largely  populated  by 
Vietnamese  who,  denied  Cambodian  citizen- 
ship even  by  birth,  are  poUtlcaUy  unreUable. 
It  is  also  a  region  in  which  smuggling  con- 
tinues, much  like  tbe  free  trade  of  French 
colonial  days. 

Legal  commerce  between  Cambodia  and 
South  Vietnam  has  been  severely  curtailed 
since  the  two  countries  broke  diplomatic 
relations.  Truck  traffic  has  ceased  between 
Phnom  Penh  and  Saigon,  and  even  a  sec- 
ondary road  from  Phnom  Den  over  the  border 
to  Apannong  has  been  blocked.  Cambodian 
river  barges  cannot  enter  Vietnam,  and  Viet- 
namese  barges   are   barred  from  Cambodia. 

Nevertheless,  Vietnamese  goods  are  widely 
available,  especially   In  border  areas. 

SHOPS   overflowing 

At  the  village  of  Phnom  Den,  for  Instance. 
I  found  local  shops  overflowing  with  plastic 
toys.  soap,  shirts,  and  kitchen  utensils,  all 
made  In  Saigon.  Everywhere  In  Cambodia 
I  encountered  Saigon  beer,  which  Cambo- 
dians prefer  to  the  heavy  brews  Imported 
from  Eastern  Europe. 

Some  of  this  merchandise  enters  Cambodia 
through  frontier  barter  markets  tolerated 
by  both  governments.  But  most  of  It  ap- 
pears to  be  handled  by  weU  organized  Chi- 
nese   and    Vietnamese    smugglers.     And    It 
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MMDS  pUxialble  that,  for  strtcUy  commercial 
motives,  they  sell  rice,  chemical*  and  other 
products  to  the  Vletcong. 

After  all,  even  Cambodia's  Prime  Minister. 
Prince  Norodom  Kantol,  told  me  that  he 
would  seU  rice  to  the  Vletcong— If  they  p&ld 
a  top  price  In  hard  currency. 

Though  roaxls  and  waterways  are  officially 
closed,  merchandise  may  cross  the  border 
aboard  nocturnal  sampans  or  on  coolie's 
bttcka.  Whan  cailef  of  State  Norodom  Si- 
hanouk gave  40  cases  of  medicine  to  the 
Vtotcong  last  September,  there  was  no  doubt 
they  would  And  their  way  Into  Vietnam. 
In  a  similar  manner.  Vletcong  agents  tra- 
verse the  frontier. 

At  Bavet.  a  border  post  in  Svay  Rleng  prov- 
ince, I  asked  the  local  governor  where  the 
fronUer  might  be  crossed  illegally.  Such 
crossings,  he  replied,  were  "formally  prohib- 
ited." He  declined  to  clarify,  however,  how 
the  Australian  Communist  writer,  Wilfred 
Burchett  and  various  Vletcong  representa- 
tives travel  back  and  forth  to  Vietnam.  He 
also  refused  to  point  out  where  two  American 
prisoners,  released  by  the  Vletcong  In  Cam- 
bodia last  month,  were  taken  acroes  the  bor- 
der. 

A  ttato  or  TacTR 

With  all  this,  there  Is  a  ring  of  truth  to 
the  tales  of  wounded  Vletcong  seeking  ref- 
uge over  the  border,  or  Vletcong  agents 
entering  Cambodia  to  recruit  skilled  Viet- 
namese workers. 

In  a  broader  sense,  however,  it  remains  to 
be  Judged  whether  these  detiais,  deductions 
and  suppositions  add  up  to  a  signincant  in- 
dictment of  Cambodia.  Moreover,  the  Cam- 
bodians must  apparently  produce  evidence 
of  their  Innocence  while  their  accusers  have 
yet  to  offer  firm  evidence  of  Cambodian  guilt. 

Thus  the  possible  extension  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  into  Cambodia,  while  serious,  seems 
bewildering — and  dangerous. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMTTTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8.  Res.  178.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
make  certain  investigations,  and  to  provide 
additional  funds  therefor  (Kept.  No.  941); 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
min lstr*Uon. 

By  Mr.  8PARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  173.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  (Rept.  No.  940):  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


REPORT  OP  ACnvmES  OF  THE 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MTITEE  (REPT.  NO.  942) 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  the  15th  annual  report  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Joint  Committee  on  De- 
fense Production,  with  material  on  mo- 
^in«mtinn  from  departments  and  agen- 
cies, and  ask  that  it  may  be  printed.  I 
adc  unanimous  consent  that  a  release. 
prepared  by  me.  relating  to  the  report. 
may  be  printed  In  the  Ricorc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  wlU  be  received  and  printed:  and, 
without  objection,  the  release  will  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcou. 


The  release  is  as  follows : 

arATKMSNT  BY  SENATOR  A.   WlLLlS  BOBXaTSON, 

Democrat,  or  Viboinia,  on  Annual  Bbpobt 
or  THE  Joint  Committee  on  Detense  Pao- 

DUCTION 

Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson,  Democrat,  of 
Virginia,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Defense  Production,  in  releasing  the  com- 
mittee's 15th  annual  report,  called  attention 
w  the  fact  that  the  report  dlBcloees  Increas- 
ing use  of  priority  assistance  for  critical  ma- 
terlaU  and  military  Items,  upward  pressures 
on  prices,  and  increasing  demands  slmlliar  to 
those  which  led  to  the  necessity  for  price  con- 
trols, industrywide  allocations  of  material 
and  products,  and  other  emergency  measures 
of  a  wartime  nature  during  World  War  n 
and  Korea. 

Adequate  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  are 
necessary.  Senator  Robertson  stressed.  In  or- 
der to  reduce  the  danger  that  such  direct 
controls  may  have  to  be  Imposed. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Produc- 
tion has  the  responsibility  for  reviewing  pro- 
grams under  the  Defense  Production  Act, 
which  provides  the  authority  currently  being 
used  to  insure  timely  production  for  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  It  was  under  the  Defense 
Production  Act  that  American  productive 
capacity  of  critical  materials  and  products 
was  greatly  Increased  during  the  Korean 
war  and  that  the  economy  was  regulated 
through  price  controls  and  allocations. 

In  releasing  the  report,  Chairman  Robert- 
son stated: 

•The  report  Indicates  that  the  economy 
Is  beginning  to  show  the  impact  of  the 
Vietnam  buildup  and  that  In  areas  of  heavy 
defense  production  the  already  short  supply 
of  manpower  may  get  serious  Some  short- 
ages of  capacity  have  developed  and  other 
industries  are  operating  at  or  near  capacity." 
The  authority  for  priorities  and  alloca- 
tions of  materials  provided  In  the  Defense 
Production  Act  has  become  Increasingly  Im- 
portant to  insuring  the  delivery  of  weapons 
to  Vietnam      The  report  sutes : 

"As  the  Vietnam  situation  became  In- 
tensified and  our  commitments  became 
heavier,  the  use  of  priority  ratings  has  be- 
come absolutely  vital  to  delivery  of  end 
Items." 

Senator  Robertson  pointed  out  that  recent 
Increases  in  the  price  of  materials  have  al- 
most wiped  out  the  boolc  loss  of  over  $1.2 
billion  In  Government  inventories  of  criti- 
cal materials  which  has  been  widely  pub- 
licized in  the  recent  past.  These  book  losses 
resulted  from  declines  in  market  prices  of 
materials  from  the  high  prices  paid  for  such 
materials  during  the  Korean  war.  Senator 
Robertson  stated : 

"The  elimination  of  S1.2  billion  in  book 
losses  during  a  2-year  period  provides  ad- 
ditional evidence  that  InflaUon  is  with  us. 
The  materials  markets  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  remainder  of  the  economy.  As 
the  cost  of  Inflation  passes  on  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  materials,  the  resulUng  price  In- 
creases will  be  reflected  In  every  segment  of 
the  economy  Materials  are  required  to 
build  and  to  operate  the  assembly  lines  that 
supply  the  needs  of  both  the  military  and 
the  civilian  economy." 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  these  price  In- 
creases, Senator  Robertson  said : 

"While  the  United  States  may  recover 
losses  or  make  substantial  profits  on  Its 
Inventory  of  materials  during  this  Inflation- 
ary period,  the  buying  public  will  not  have  a 
similar   offset    against   inflation." 

Much  of  the  national  stockpile  was  ac- 
quired through  purchases  of  materials  from 
expanded  production  authorized  In  the  De- 
fense Product  Act  Senator  Robertson  fur- 
ther stated: 

"The  emergency  needs  of  the  Vietnam  war 
again  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  main- 
taining adequate  quantities  of  essential  ma- 
terials to  meet  any  emergency  and  the  need 


for  carrying  out  long  range  programs  for  the 
sale  of  surplvis  materials,  while  giving  due 
consideration  to  market  conditions,  in  order 
that  the  right  materials  will  be  available  In 
the  right  quantities  at  the  right  time. 

"Unneeded  materials,  such  as  excesses  pur- 
chased under  Public  Law  206  contrary  to  the 
views  of  this  committee  for  non-defense  pur- 
poses, do  not  help  us  solve  the  copper 
shortage." 

In  further  commenting  on  emergency 
needs  for  materials.  Senator  Robertson 
said: 

"I  favor  an  up-to-date  review  of  the  emer- 
gency needs  for  each  strategic  and  critical 
material,  with  -due  regard  to  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  sources,  population  changes, 
production  methods,  total  commitments,  and 
related  factors.  Such  study  should  give  con- 
sideration to  expediting  requirements  figures 
from  the  military  services  and  improving 
the  methods  for  translating  weapons  re- 
quirements into  materials  requirements 
promptly  and  without  delay." 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF    A    COM- 
MITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Commltte* 
on  Banking  and  Currency : 

Robert  C.  Weaver,  of  New  York,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 
and 

Robert  C.  Wood,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  !>- 
velopment. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 
S.  2771.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hazel  Louise 
Schuman  Strunk;  and 

S.  2772.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bozlca  Puc- 
nlk;  to  the  Oonomittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER  (for  herseU  and 
Mr.  Morse)  : 
S.2773.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Olalla  division  of  the  Umpqua 
project,  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Br.  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Russell  of  South  Carolina) : 
S.  2774.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress for  the  construction  of  a  dam  across 
the  Savannah  River  between  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Thurmond  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
S.  2775.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payment  o 
survivor  annuities  to  the  widows  of  certain 
former  Members  of  Congress;  to  the  Commit . 
tee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Kk» 
NEDT  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Morsx) 
S.  2776.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1965  so  as  to  ellmlnat* 
therefrom  certain  provisions  which  deny  hos- 
pital injsurancs  benefits  to  certain  indlvlduaU 
otherwise  eligible  therefor  because  of  their 
membership  In  certain  subversive  organisa- 
tions or  their  prior  conviction  of  crimes  in- 
volving subversive  activities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  heln- 
troduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  unaer 
a  separate  heading.) 
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By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri: 
S.  2777.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  eliminate  the  provisions  which 
deny  social  security  and  hospital  Insurance 
benefits  to  uninsured  individuals  who  are 
employees  or  members  of  certain  organiza- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

Mr.     MONTOYA      (for     himself.     Mr. 
MANSfiELD.    Mr.    McGee.    Mr.    East- 
land, Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bible.  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.     MclNTYRE,     Mr.     Clark,     Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Chuhch.  Mr.  Russell  of 
South     Carolina,     Mr.     McClellan, 
and  Mr.  Pulbrioht)  : 
S.  2778.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  providing 
financial     assistance     to     local     educational 
agencies   for   the   education    of   children   of 
low-income    families    In    order    to    provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  education  of  or- 
phans and  other  children  lacking  parental 
support;    to   the   Committee   on   Labor   and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Montoya  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.  2779.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Lourdes  Sunga  Garcia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pearson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
S.  2780.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of   1954  to  provide  an  optional 
simplified   tax   method,   and   for  other   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Neuberger)  : 
S.  2781.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Monmouth-Dallas  division, 
Willamette  River  project,  Oregon,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
ADDITIONAL      EXPENDITURES      BY 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  OR- 
GANIZATION OP  THE  CONGRESS 
Mr.  MONRONEY  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing  concurrent   resolution    (S.   Con. 
Res.  69) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Con,  Res.  69 
Resolved  by  the  Seriate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   concurring),    That    the    Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
fess,   established     by     Senate     Concurrent 
Resolution  2.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  agreed 
w  March  ll,  1965,  Is  hereby  authorized,  from 
«bruary  i.  1966.  through  December  31.  1966, 
to  expend  not  to  exceed  $140,000  from  the 
wntlngent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved    by    the    chairman    of    the    Joint 
committee. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PLACING  OP 
BUST  OP  CONSTANTINO  BRUMIDI 
IN  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pas- 
*wx,  Mr.  Pkll.  and  Mr.  Clark)  sub- 
mitted a  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
««■  70)  authorizing  the  placing  of  a  bust 
M  Constantino  Brumldl  In  the  Capitol, 


which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

RESOLUTION 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 
Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Saltonstall)  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  178)  ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S,  Res.  178 
iieso/t;ed.  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  In  carrying  out  the  duties 
Imposed  upon  It  by  S.  Res.  68,  Eighty-first 
(Congress,  agreed  to  February  20,  1950,  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  is  authorized  to 
examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  the  problems  of  American  small  and 
Independent  business  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  those  problems  to  the 
appropriate  legislative  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1966,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1967,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Ccmuiilttee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities  and  personnel 
of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  conmilttee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$145,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


LEGISLATION  AUTHORIZING  CON- 
STRUCTION BY  DUKE  POWER  CO. 
OP  A  DAM  ON  THE  SAVANNAH 
RIVER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Russell],  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  a  small  retaining  dam 
across  the  Savannah  River  by  the  Duke 
Power  Co.  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  legislation  I 
joined  in  introducing  on  May  3.  1961. 
and  again  on  May  11,  1964.  The  only 
change  in  the  bill  this  year  from  the  one 
introduced  in  1964,  is  at  the  end  of  sec- 
tion 1  where  minimum  water  releases 
from  Hartwell  Reservoir,  upstream  from 
the  site  of  the  Duke  power  dam,  are  pro- 
vided for.  The  nature  of  the  facility 
proposed  to  be  constructed  and  operated 
by  Duke  Power  Co.  requires  that  a  mini- 
mum weekly  water  release  from  Hartwell 
averaging  1,500  cubic  feet  per  second  be 
assured. 

Mr.  President,  the  economic  advan- 
tages of  the  States  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  the  local  communities  involved 
and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  which 
would  result  from  this  project  are  be- 


yond compare.  The  initial  capital  ex- 
penditures for  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  facility  on  the  part  of  Duke 
Power  Co.  would  be  $210  million.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  figures  available, 
the  facility  would  require  approximately 
$24  million  worth  of  coal  per  year  since 
it  is  a  steam  generating  plant,  and  not 
a  hydroelectric  project.  Other  operation 
and  maintenance  costs,  exclusive  of  fuel, 
would  be  approximately  $3  million  per 
year.  It  must  be  noted  that  these  enor- 
mous sums  are  all  private  money.  Not  a 
cent  of  public  funds  are  authorized  to  be 
expended  by  this  legislation. 

In  addition  to  these  expenditures 
channeled  into  the  locaJ  and  national 
economy,  the  local.  State,  and  Natlon«d 
Governments  will  benefit  from  tax  reve- 
nue in  the  amount  of  $13.3  million  per 
year,  according  to  the  latest  figures 
available.  The  Duke  Power  project 
would  pay  annual  local  and  State  taxes 
to  the  extent  of  $5,950,000  and  annual 
Federal  income  tax  In  the  amount  of 
$7,400,000.  These  are,  once  again,  the 
latest  figures  available  as  to  the  tax  rev- 
enue which  would  be  derived  from  this 
facility. 

Mr.  President,  on  January  6  of  this 
year  the  General  Assembly  of  South 
Carolina  adopted  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  this  dam.  I  send  this  resolution 
to  the  desk,  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  printed  In 
the  Record  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  2774)  to  grant  the  consent 
of  Congress  for  the  construction  of  a 
dam  across  Savannah  River  between 
South  CaroUna  and  Georgia.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Thurmond  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Russell  of  South  Carolina),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  as  follows: 

Concurrent  Resolution  — 
Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  a  dam  acroES  the  Sa- 
vannah River  and  Duke  Power  Co  to  con- 
struct an  electric  generating  plant  on  the 
Savannah  River 

Whereas  Duke  Power  Co  annoimced  plans 
more  than  4  years  ago  to  construct  a  giant 
2-mllllon-kllowatt  steam  electric  generating 
plant  on  the  Savannah  River  In  Anderson 
County.  S C;  and 

Whereas  the  subject  plant  will  cost  In 
excess  of  $210  million  and  would  be  the 
largest  steamplant  for  the  generation  of 
electricity  In  the  entire  world;  and 

Whereas  to  date  55  percent  of  all  Industry 
locating  in  the  two  CaroUnas  has  located  in 
the  area  served  by  the  Duke  Power  Co  ;  and 

Whereas  such  a  plant  as  envisioned  by 
Duke  Is  one  of  the  most  desirable  single 
industries  that  could  come,  not  only  to  An- 
derson County,  but  to  South  Carolina;   and 

Whereas  It  Is  estimated  that  by  the  year 
1985  the  demand  for  electricity  will  exceed 
four   times   the    present    requirement;    and 

Whereas  this  development  would  require 
virtually  no  Investment  by  the  local  com- 
munity for  service  facilities  nor  would  It 
require  a  great  expenditure  for  water  lines. 
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Mwerag*,  seceM  roadi.  or  public  fkclllUea; 


WtaerM*  tb«  Duke  Power  Co.  U  merely 
MnUng  permlMlon  to  build  a  tteaLmplAQt 
trlilcb  would  fumleb  an  abundance  of  in- 
•xpenilTe  electricity  and  pay  to  Anderson 
Oomity  more  than  a  million  dtHlara  each 
ye«r  In  tax  reranve  and  to  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  orer  $8  million  dollan  annually: 
and 

Wbareae  tbla  plant  would  provide  perma- 
nent employment  for  a  goodly  number  of 
people  and  during  conatructlon  would  pro- 
vide Joba  for  over  a  thousand  persozu  for  a 
number  of  yean:  and 

Whcreaa  the  experience  of  Inveetment  In 
those  areaa  eerved  by  the  Duke  Power  Co. 
has  reflected  $3  in  either  new  or  expansion  of 
old  induatry  for  each  dollar  inveated  In  the 
veneration  of  electricity;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  Oeneral 
Aaaembly  recognize  the  tremendous  asset 
auch  a  plant  would  be  for  the  future  devel- 
opment and  prosperity  of  the  State  and  of 
Its  people:  Ifow,  therefore,  be  It 

Re$olvtd  by  the  Senate,  the  Houte  of 
Jlepresentatlvee  concurring:  That  for  the 
above  reasons  the  members  of  the  Oeneral 
Aaaembly  wish  to  record  themselves  as  favor- 
ing the  Congresa  of  the  United  Statee  to 
taJM  such  action  as  may  be  neceesary  In  order 
that  the  Duke  Power  Co.  may  construct  a 
dam  acroas  the  Savannah  River  and  proceed 
with  the  construction  of  the  plant:    be  it 

Further  retolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  forwarded  to  the  president  of  the 
Duke  Power  Co.  and  to  the  following  ofBcen 
and  Mambera  ot  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
nsprsaentattves  ot  the  Congrees:  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  and  President 
ot  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
BcpreesntatlTee.  the  chairmen  of  the  Com- 
mlttMS  on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Repreeentatlvee.  each  Senator 
and  Itembsr  of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvee 
from  South  OaroUna. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  it  Is  with  a  seiue  of  complete 
propriety  and  enthuslaam  that  I  Join  to- 
day in  ^xmaorlng  legislation  which  will 
permit  the  cofnstnictlon  of  a  large  and 
modem  power  Installation  in  South  Caro- 
lina on  the  banks  of  the  Savannah  River. 

Duke  Power  Co.  has  signified  its  inten- 
tion to  construct  one  of  the  world's 
larseet  steam  generating  plants  at  Mid- 
dleton  Shoals  in  Anderson  County  in  or- 
der to  help  meet  the  future  power  needs 
of  a  rich  and  imwperlng  section  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  Southeast. 

While  I  am  aware  of  the  controversy 
which  has  surrounded  certain  aspects  of 
the  development  of  the  Savannah  River, 
I  feel  that  the  construction  of  the  Duke 
ateamplant  at  this  time  will  not  t^iversely 
affect  any  project,  hydroelectric  or  in- 
dustrial, which  might  be  contemplated 
now  or  in  the  foreseeable  future  for  the 
Savannah  River  and  that  It  will  bring 
mudi  positive  good  to  South  Carolina  and 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Such  being 
the  ease.  It  should  be  Judged  on  its  merits, 
which  are  eonalderable. 

!%«  most  recent  estimates  indicate 
that  the  Mlddleton  Shoals  steamplant 
wUl  nmlt  to  local  and  State  governments 
In  taxM  apprradmatrty  15,950,000.  The 
PedenU  Ootcmment  will  realize  t7,400,- 
000  In  Inocme  taxes  from  Duke  Power 
Co.  as  a  result  of  expanded  operations 
Aram  this  Installatlnn  It  Is  estimated 
that  Anderson  County  will  reaUse  sev«al 
minian  in  property  taxes  alone,  a  sum 
whloU  wlU  eootiUnite  Immeasurably  to 


the  improvement  of  the  system  of  puUlc 
education  in  that  county,  supported  as  it 
is  in  large  measure  by  property  taxes. 

Viewing  these  benefits,  I  believe  that 
the  Congress  should  allow  private  enter- 
prise, willing  and  prepared  to  move 
promptly,  to  undertake  this  project. 

Duke  Power  Co.  President  William  B. 
McOuire  Informs  me  that  he  feels  it  is 
important  to  have  this  stesonplant  au- 
thorized for  construction  in  early  1966  in 
order  to  l>e  assured  that  that  fine  com- 
pany can  meet  its  1971  power  require- 
ments in  South  Carolina. 

There  are  ample  safeguards  written 
Into  the  legislation  to  preserve  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  the  Interest  of  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  In  the  development  of  the 
Savannah  River. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  move 
promptly  and  expeditiously  to  authorize 
this  power  development  In  our  State,  one 
which  will  mean  much  economically  and 
industrially  to  South  Carolina  and  the 
entire  Southeast. 


ELIMINATION  FROM  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY AND  MEDICARE  LAWS 
PROVISIONS  DISQUALIFYING  IN- 
DIVIDUAL8  BECAUSE  THEY  BE- 
LONG TO,  OR  WORK  FOR,  CER- 
TAIN POLITICAL  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  come  a  long  way  since  the 
1950's  when,  during  the  height  of  Mc- 
Carthyism,  we  were  often  guided  by 
emotion  and  terror  rather  than  logic 
and  reason.  But,  occasionally  a  meas- 
ure, though  conceived  in  good  will  and 
with  good  intentions,  contains  an  odi- 
ous provision.  One  such  provision  can 
be  found  In  the  new  Medicare  Act, 
which  the  Congress  passed  last  year. 

There  are  presently  In  the  United 
States  about  2  million  persons  who  are 
not  eligible  to  receive  social  security 
benefits  for  one  reason  or  another.  But 
the  Congress  wanted  to  insure  that  most 
of  these  individuals  would  at  least  re- 
ceive the  new  hospital  insurance  benefits 
to  be  financed  from  General  Treasury 
funds.  In  so  providing,  however,  the 
new  law  excludes  these  uninsured  if 
they  are  members  of  a  Communist  or 
Communist-front  organization. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  based  on  this  provision, 
now  requires  these  2  million  elderly  per- 
sons to  answer  the  following  question 
before  they  may  qualify  for  medicare 
benefits: 

Are  you  now,  or  have  you  been  during  the 
last  la  months  a  meinber  of  any  organiza- 
tion which  Is  required  to  register  under  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1960  as  a  Commu- 
nlst-acUon  organisation,  a  Comm\mlst-front 
orgazilaatlon,  or  a  Communist- infiltrated  or- 
ganisation? 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  applicant 
probaUy  has  absolutely  no  knowledge 
as  to  which  organizations  are  required 
to  register  under  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1960,  since  no  list  is  attached  to 
the  application  form.  Thus,  he  has  no 
way  of  kiwwlng  how  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion consdentioualy. 


This  requirement  in  the  new  law  siema 
directly  from  a  1956  amendment  to  the 
social  security  laws  which  excluded  from 
social  security  coverage  that  period  of 
time  in  which  an  individual  was  em- 
ployed by  any  organization  registered 
under  the  Internal  Security  Act  as  a 
Communist-action  organization.  Com- 
munist-front organization,  or  commu- 
nist-infiltrated organization.  The  efifect 
of  this  amendment  was  to  prohibit  the 
accrual  of  social  security  coverage  to 
employees  during  the  period  of  their  em- 
ployment with  the  Communist  I*arty. 

The  net  result  of  these  two  provisions 
has  been  to  create  a  remarkable  distinc- 
tion in  the  law,  and  one  which  makes  no 
real  sense.  On  the  one  hand,  employees 
of  the  Communist  Party — excluded  from 
social  security  coverage — are  eligible  for 
hospital  and  medical  benefits  if  they  are 
not  members  of  the  party.  Members  of 
the  Communist  Party,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  eligible  for  social  security  coverage 
as  well  as  hospital  and  medical  benefits, 
providing  they  are  not  employees  of  the 
party. 

Let  me  stress  here  that  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  Itself  are  not  ex- 
cluded from  social  security  coverage- 
only  employees  of  the  party  and  asso- 
ciated organizations.  Thus,  if  Qus  Hall 
or  any  other  bigwig  In  the  party  worked 
for  General  Electric  or  General  Motors 
or  any  other  firm,  they  would  be  covered 
under  social  security. 

Yet,  the  little  old  lady  down  the  street, 
who  is  a  good  member  of  the  Republican 
Party  but  who  is  not  eligible  for  social 
security  for  some  reason,  may  think  she 
is  not  eligible  for  medicare  because  she 
does  not  know  about  the  organizations 
to  which  she  belongs.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Communist  who  has  been  covered 
under  social  security  will  get  his  Medi- 
care benefits  without  further  ado. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Congress 
intended  to  draw  this  line  between  em- 
ployees and  members,  granting  benefits 
to  the  latter  but  denying  the  former. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  high  time  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  remove 
from  the  statute  books  these  remaining 
vestiges  of  the  1960's.  an  era  in  Amer- 
ican history  which  can  best  be  described 
as  McCarthyism.  Loyalty  oaths,  dis- 
claimer affidavits  and  similar  disqualifi- 
cations based  upon  organizational  mem- 
bership, advocacy  and  even  employment, 
infringe  upon  the  rights  of  all  individuals 
to  freely  associate  under  the  first  amend- 
ment. They  should  not  be  condoned. 
Indeed,  the  Congress  Just  last  year  elim- 
inated similar  disclainfiers  as  require- 
ments for  Job  Corps  enrollees  and  Vista 
Volunteers  under  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram—Public Law  89-253.  Yet,  as  a 
result  of  language  in  the  Medicare  Act, 
2  million  Americans  are  now  required  to 
attest  to  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion that  they  are  not  now.  nor  have  not 
been  during  the  previous  12  months,  a 
member  of  certain  forbidden  organiza- 
tions. 

One  of  the  few  Joys  of  many  of  our 
el(^ly  citizens  is  the  comfort  and  the 
companionship  which  they  obtain  from 
their  various  organisations  and  assods- 
Uons.    But  our  elderly  citlaens  are  also 
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in  need  of  their  hospitalization  and 
medical  bmeflts. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  effect 
of  the  above-mentioned  provisions  in  our 
social  security  laws  will  be  to  deter  the 
elderly  from  Joining  political  or  quasi- 
political  group>s — whether  they  be  con- 
troversial or  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  to  eliminate  from 
our  social  security  and  medicare  laws 
those  provisions  which  disqualify  indi- 
viduals merely  because  they  belong  to,  or 
work  for,  certain  political  organizations. 
It  is  a  shocking  indictment  on  America 
that  some  of  our  elderly  and  our  infirm 
must  be  deprived  of  their  social  security, 
medical  and  hospitalization  benefits  for 
no  other  reason  than  political  retribu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  smd  ai^ropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2777)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  provisions 
which  deny  social  security  and  hospital 
insurance  benefits  to  uninsured  individ- 
uals who  are  employees  or  members  of 
certain  organizations,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Long  of  Missouri,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  I  OF  THE 
ELEMENTARY-SECONDARY  EDU- 
CATION ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Elementary-Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1985,  Public  Law  89-10,  was  the  most 
progressive  piece  of  legislation  in  this 
fleld  that  has  ever  been  adopted  by  the 
Congress. 

Already,  provisions  of  this  law  have 
been  of  great  benefit  to  local  education, 
and  the  benefits  will  multiply  as  the 
years  go  on. 

However,  like  everything  else  in  this 
world,  the  Elementary-Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  falls  short  of  perfection,  and 
I  conceive  it  to  be  one  of  our  duties  in 
this  second  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
to  make  appropriate  amendments  as  the 
need  comes  to  light. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing an  amendment  to  title  I  of  this 
act,  to  provide  for  per  pupil  aid  to  school 
districts  which  are  educating  children 
who  are  not  l>eing  supported  by  their 
own  families. 

Under  terms  of  the  act  as  now  writ- 
ten, per  pupil  grants  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts are  based  on  the  number  of  chil- 
dren who  come  from  families  with  less 
than  $2,000  armual  income.  There  is 
no  provision  for  counting  children  who 
are  under  public  care — orphans,  aban- 
doned children,  and  so  forth,  and  are 
lacking  in  parental  support. 

Yet  many,  if  not  all,  of  these  young- 
sters come  from  backgrounds  Just  as  de- 
prived as  those  who  come  from  impover- 
ished families  with  $2,000  annual  in- 
come, and  we  should  therefore  provide 
Khool  assistance  for  them  also. 

This  matter  came  to  my  attention 
^lirough  Mr.  Firman  Haynie,  super m- 
'endent  of  the  Portales  Municipal  School 
District. 


Portales,  located  in  Roosevelt  County 
in  east-central  New  Mexico,  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  education  of  some  150  young- 
sters living  in  two  facilities  for  orphaned 
and  dependent  children  there. 

Mr.  Haynie  pointed  out  that  the  full 
financial  burden  of  these  children's  edu- 
cation falls  on  the  local  school  system. 
This  is  a  burden  that  they  gladly  accept, 
but  Mr.  Haynie  feels,  and  I  agree  with 
him,  these  these  youngsters  should  be 
included  in  the  Office  of  Education's 
calculation  of  the  Federal  payment  un- 
der title  I. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
will  accomplish  that  purpose. 

It  will  eliminate  a  serious  inequity  in 
the  law,  not  only  in  Portales  but  in 
school  systems  throughout  the  United 
States  which  are  educating  dependent 
and  orphaned  youngsters. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  and  ask 
that  the  bill  he  on  the  desk  for  5  days 
for  the  purpose  of  additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
bill  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  bill  (S.  2778)  to  amend  the  act 
providing  financial  assistance  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  the  education 
of  children  of  low-income  families  in 
order  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
the  education  of  orphans  and  other  chil- 
dren lacking  parental  support  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  MoinoYA  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


MARIA  LOURDES  SUNGA  GARCIA 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  private  bill  in  behalf 
of  Maria  Lourdes  Sunga  Garcia,  which 
requests  that  this  young  Philippine  girl 
be  permitted  to  waive  the  2 -year  resi- 
dency requirement  as  an  exchange  stu- 
dent and  remain  in  this  country  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  Miss  Garcia 
has  an  outstanding  record  of  service  and 
study  while  in  this  country  as  an  ex- 
change student. 

She  has  attended  training  courses  con- 
ducted by  the  Commimicable  Disease 
Center  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Medical  Technologists,  is  included  on 
the  Registry  of  Medical  Technologists  of 
the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathol- 
ogists, has  completed  the  prescribed 
training  as  a  technologist  of  Kansas  City, 
Kans.,  and  has  received  her  bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  medical  technology 
from  the  University  of  Missouri  at 
Kansas  City.  Two  hospitals  in  the 
Kansas  City,  Kans.,  area  presently  have 
first  preference  visa  petitions  in  her  be- 
half. She  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
remain  in  the  field  of  medical  techncdogy 
and,  as  you  can  understand  from  her 
background,  she  will  be  a  credit  to  the 
field  and  an  able  aid  in  any  medical  de- 
partment with  which  she  chooses  to  as- 
sociate. Prior  to  the  time  she  arrived 
in  this  country  she  had  5  years  of  medi- 
cine and   premedlcine   in   Manila,   and 


still  hopes  to  obtain  her  doctw  of  pathol- 
ogy degree  from  a  university  in  the 
United  States. 

Miss  Garcia  has  many  friends  in 
Kansas  who  have  written  in  her  behalf 
urging  that  some  means  be  used  to  give 
tills  fine  young  woman  an  opportunity 
to  continue  her  studies  and  thereby  con- 
tribute to  the  medical  profession  m  this 
country. 

Also  I  do  not  want  to  overlook  Miss 
Garcia 's  extreme  interest  in  the  field  of 
cancer  research,  which  is  being  devel- 
oped through  the  private  auspices  of  the 
Andres  Soriano  Cancer  Research  Fund 
in  Boston,  Mass.  Miss  Garcia  was  a 
personal  friend  of  Colonel  Soriano  and 
has  personally  helped  the  fund  grow 
with  the  financial  sissistance  she  could 
provide.  This  fund  now  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately $125,000  and  it  is  expected 
that  by  December  of  this  year  consider- 
able funds  will  be  available  to  initiate 
the  Andres  Soriano  cancer  research  pro- 
gram at  Massachusetts  General  Hospi- 
tal. Again.  I  believe  this  is  an  indica- 
tion of  Miss  Garcia 's  devotion  to  her 
work  and  to  her  fellow  man. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  this  private 
bill  for  Maria  Lourdes  Sunga  Garcia  and 
ask  that  it  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bUl  (S.  2779)  for  the  relief  of 
Maria  Lourdes  Sunga  Garcia,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Pearson,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


SIMPLTPIED  TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  with  considerable  pride  that  I 
make  the  statement  that  in  the  previous 
session  of  Congress  there  wsis  not  a  single 
recommendation  of  the  President  which 
did  not  receive  consideration  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  Every  presidential 
recommendation  was  considered,  and  the 
committee  acted  on  it.  Insofar  as  the 
committee  may  not  have  agreed  with 
some  of  them,  the  Senate  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  those  matters.  The 
workload  of  the  committee  was  great, 
and  recommendations  in  great  numbers 
were  before  the  committee.  Almost 
without  exception  the  Senate  supported 
the  committee's  Judgment.  As  acting 
head  of  the  committee,  I  was  extremely 
proud  of  that  record. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  send  to  the  Finance  Committee 
proposals  in  vhlch  he  will  recommend 
measures  for  tax  simplification,  tax 
equity,  and  tax  reforms.  So  I  hope  we 
win  have  success  similar  to  that  which 
we  had  last  year  in  the  fiscal  field. 

I  Introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  op- 
tional simplified  tax  method,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDHra  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  biU  (8.  2780)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
an  optional  simplified  tax  method,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
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LoHO  of  LoulBians.  wu  received,  read 
twice  by  lu  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Octobes.  2.  1964,  I  introduced  a 
bUl  to  ilmpllfy  and  greatly  improve  the 
equity  of  our  individual  income  tax  sys- 
tem. The  bill  U  a  modified,  strengthened 
version  of  the  measure  which  was 
tentatively  approved  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1964.  although  this 
action  was  later  rescinded.  I  Introduced 
the  bill  then  so  that  It  could  be  studied 
by  the  members  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, other  Senators,  the  Treasury,  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation,  and  other  interested 
parties.  I  now  reintroduce  the  bill  for 
congressional  action. 

AOTAMTAOia     OF     THK     BILL :      UMPLItlTT      AND 


The  objectives  of  the  bill  are  twofold: 
to  simplify  the  computation  of  tax  liabil- 
ities and  to  reduce  inequitable  disparities 
between  the  tax  liabilities  of  individuals 
with  like  incomes. 

The  need  for  a  simplified  tax  law  is 
widely  acknowledged  but  rarely  an- 
swered. This  bill  does  answer  the  need. 
Its  chief  feature  is  v\  optional,  simpli- 
fied tax  procedure  for  persons  with  mid- 
dle and  upper  incomes.  These  are  the 
taxpayers  who  generally  have  the  most 
complicated  tax  problems  and  who  Qnd 
it  prohibitively  expensive  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  standard  deduction,  which 
is  the  major  simplification  measure  now 
in  the  law.  A  special  scale  of  tax  rates 
which  rise  in  intervals  of  5  percent- 
age points  from  20  to  50  percent  will  be 
available  to  those  who  elect  to  compute 
their  tax  without  regard  to  most  of  the 
special  deductions  and  exclusions  now 
in  the  law.  The  bill  offers  high  income 
taxpayers  an  alternative  similar  in  na- 
ture, but  much  broader  in  scope,  to  the 
choice  between  Itemized  and  standard 
deduction  which  is  now  open  to  persons 
with  lower  incomes.  The  Treasury  some 
t<m»  ago  estimated,  conservatively  In  my 
opinion,  that  some  300,000  taxpayers 
would  elect  this  option  if  it  were  avail- 
able today. 

Further  simplification  is  provided  by 
those  sections  of  the  bill  which  Increase 
the  minimum  standard  deduction  and 
the  10-percent  standard  deduction.  The 
minimum  standard  deduction  is  in- 
creased by  $100  per  family.  This  would, 
according  to  those  same  earlier  esti- 
mates, relieve  700.000  persons  of  tax 
llablUty.  The  bUl  also  raises  the  limit 
to  the  10-percent  standard  deduction 
from  $1,000  to  $2,000.  This  feature 
makes  the  advantages  of  the  10-percent 
standard  deduction  alternative  more 
readily  available  to  taxpayers  with  in- 
comes of  from  $10,000  to  $20,000.  Many 
tazjwyers  will  switch  from  the  time- 
fOTtmiiminy  buslness  of  itemizinc  deduc- 
tions to  the  use  of  the  standard  deduc- 
tion. Including  some  taxpayers  with 
incomes  of  more  than  $20,000.  The  1 
million  taxpayers  who  would  switch  back 
to  the  standard  deduction  will  bring  to 
an  estimated  2  million  the  number  of 
taxpayers  whose  tax  computation  chores 
would  be  ilmpllfled  by  this  bill. 


The  bill  also  represents  a  significant 
improvement  in  tax  equity.  A  look  at 
the  tax  liabilities  of  various  taxpayers 
with  high  incomes  shows  that  very  wide 
disparities  exist  between  the  tax  burdens 
of  similarly  situated  individuals.  Treas- 
ury data  show  that  effective  tax  rates — 
the  ratio  of  Federal  individual  income 
tax  payments  to  Income — ranged  from 
zero  to  nearly  85  percent  among  the  1,002 
returns  which  in  1959  listed  an  adjusted 
gross  Income  of  $500,000  or  more. 
Twenty  of  these  returns,  including  five 
with  aiidjusted  gross  incomes  of  $5  mil- 
lion or  more,  actually  paid  no  tax  at  all 
while  56  paid  a  total  tax  equivalent  to 
70  percent  or  more  of  their  entire  in- 
come. The  fact  that  as  a  group  the 
1.002  taxpayers  had  an  average  liability 
equal  to  46  percent  of  their  adjusted 
gross  income  masks  the  fact  that  some 
of  them  paid  far  less  tax  than  the 
average  and  some  paid  ^ar  more. 

Those  high-income  taxpayers  who  pay 
very  low  rates  of  tax  are  in  a  position 
to  utilize  such  features  of  the  law  as 
those  relating  to  capital  gains,  the  un- 
limited charitable  contributions  deduc- 
tion, percentage  depletion,  intangible 
drilling  expenditures,  and  the  deductions 
for  Interest,  taxes,  and  medical  expenses. 
Thus  they  are  able  to  avoid  paying  the 
high  rates  of  tax  the  statutory  rate  scale 
might  seem  to  require.  These  special 
provisions  are  not  available  to  all  tax- 
payers, however,  and  those  whose  special 
circumstances  are  not  recognized  in  the 
tax  law  must  pay  tax  at  the  full  rates. 

I  do  not  mean  to  castigate  the  various 
special  deductions  as  tax  gimmicks.  In- 
deed, my  bill  does  not  prevent  a  tax- 
payer from  claiming  any  of  the  present 
deductions  and  exclusions.  It  does  re- 
duce the  potential  tax  avoidance  value 
of  such  provisions  by  pro\1dlng  a  lower 
alternative  rate  scale  for  those  who  for- 
go them. 

The  standard  deduction  and  minimum 
standard  deduction  provisions  augment 
the  tax  equity  features  of  the  bill.  They, 
too,  reduce  the  disparity  between  the  lia- 
bilities of  those  who  can  take  advantage 
of  the  various  deductions  and  the  liabili- 
ties of  those  who  cannot.  They  do  so 
at  the  lower  and  middle  income  levels. 
Furthermore,  they  reduce  the  tax  bur- 
dens of  those  with  the  lowest  incomes. 

Simplified  procedures  and  improved 
equity  will  lift  taxpayer  morale.  The 
high  tax  rates  of  present  law  combined 
with  the  obvious  tax  avoidance  avenues 
open  to  some  have  no  doubt  led  a  number 
of  taxpayers  to  conclude  that  the  tax 
system  operates  In  an  arbitrary  and  un- 
fair manner.  Others  have  been  Induced 
to  devote  much  time  and  energy  to  the 
pursuit  of  special  tax  advantages  and 
still  others  have  turned  to  sharp  prac- 
tice and  evasion.  By  rewarding  those 
who  forgo  the  use  of  special  deductions 
and  exclusions  with  a  lower  tax  rate  than 
that  generally  applied,  the  bill  will  im- 
prove taxpayer  morale  greatly.  It  will 
reduce  potential  discontent  by  narrow- 
ing the  possible  gap  between  the  tax 
biudens  of  similarly  situated  taxpayers. 
Pressures  on  Congress  for  special  tax 
treatment  of  various  kinds  will  be  dimin- 
ished. Morale  will  also  be  improved  by 
reducing    the    Government  s    share    of 


anyone's  income  to  a  maximimi  of  so 
percent.  There  will  be  less  reason  to  feel 
that  the  Government  is  a  silent  partner 
when  it  comes  to  the  management  of  a 
business  enterprise  but  a  senior  partner 
when  it  comes  time  to  share  the  profits. 
This  bill  will  also  conserve  and  pro- 
mote the  efficient  use  of  our  most  valua- 
ble national  resource,  the  skill  and  ability 
of  our  citizens.  There  are  taxpayers  who 
now  reluctantly  spend  long  hours  ar- 
ranging their  tax  affairs  because  they 
find  that  If  they  do  not  exploit  the  vari- 
ous special  provisions  in  the  tax  law 
they  will  have  to  bear  disproportionately 
heavy  tax  burdens.  This  bill  will  free 
them  to  devote  more  time  to  their  prin- 
cipal job. 

RKPLIKS    TO    CMTICS 

Not  all  those  who  have  read  or  dis- 
cussed this  bill  agree  with  my  analysis  of 
its  advantages.  Some  have  asserted 
that  the  name  "simplified"  is  misleading. 
They  say  taxpayers  would  have  to  com- 
pute their  tax  in  both  the  regular  man- 
ner and  the  simplified  manner  to  find 
out  which  way  was  best  for  them.  This 
criticism  is  surely  exaggerated.  The  sim- 
plified tax  plan  has  a  close  parallel  In 
the  standard  deduction.  How  many 
taxpayers  today  compute  their  tax  using 
first  the  standard  deduction  and  then 
itemizing  their  deductions?  Once  the 
Initial  determination  is  made,  which 
rarely  requires  more  than  a  cursory 
examination,  the  election  is  adhered  to 
year  after  year  imless  there  is  a  major 
change  in  the  taxpayer's  financial  situ- 
ation. In  a  similar  fashion,  most  tax- 
payers would  be  able  to  determine  rapidly 
and  easily  whether  it  would  be  to  their 
advantage  to  elect  the  simplified  tax 
option.  Indeed,  I  believe  some  people 
will  take  the  option  even  though  their 
tax  might  be  somewhat  higher  than  if 
they  employed  all  the  special  provisions 
of  present  law.  They  simply  would  not 
feel  the  added  effort  trying  to  beat  the 
tax  system  is  worth  the  relatively  small 
tax  saving. 

F\irthermore,  the  simplified  tax  option, 
once  elected,  binds  the  taxpayer  for  5 
years  under  most  conditions.  In  the  last 
4  years  of  the  election  period,  then,  tax- 
payers would  have  no  choice  to  make 
under  normal  conditions. 

I  have  also  heard  it  said  that  this  bill 
is  primarily  designed  to  benefit  well-to- 
do  taxpayers  and  therefore  does  not  im- 
prove the  equity  of  the  tax  system.  First 
of  all,  this  charge  ignores  the  fact  that 
two  of  the  three  principal  features  of  the 
bill  are  designed  specifically  to  benefit 
lower  and  middle  Income  taxpayers. 
One-third  of  the  revenue  loss  comes  from 
increasing  the  minimum  standard  de- 
duction, a  provision  which  would  help 
only  those  single  taxpayers  with  incomes 
of  less  than  $1,000  and  only  those  mar- 
ried couples  with  correspondingly  low  in- 
comes. A  further  one-third  of  the  rev- 
enue loss  results  from  doubling  the  pres- 
ent maximum  to  the  10 -percent  stand- 
ard deduction,  a  revision  which  wUl  be  of 
primary  benefit  to  middle  income  tax- 
payers. In  other  words,  two-thirds  of 
the  tax  reduction  provided  by  this  bill 
goes  to  low  and  middle  income  taxpayers. 

In  the  second  place,  the  criticism  over- 
looks the  fact  that  the  problem  this  WD 
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is  addressed  to  is  equity  between  persons 
with  like  incomes.  This  problem  is  most 
acute  at  the  middle  and  upper  income 
levels.  While  some  might  prefer  to  solve 
it  by  increasing  the  tax  liabilities  of  those 
who  now  pay  relatively  little  tax,  as  a 
practical  matter  such  a  course  offers  lit- 
tle hope  of  success.  The  Members  of 
Congress,  as  was  all  too  evident  in  the 
deliberations  on  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964, 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  remove  so- 
called  tax  gimmicks  or  tax  shelters  be- 
cause each  one  of  these  provisions  is  vig- 
orously supported  by  an  active  group  of 
citizens  who  feels  it  is  necessary  and  de- 
sirable. Is  it  not  then  grossly  unfair  to 
those  who  now  pay  disproportionately 
high  taxes  to  deny  them  just  relief  on  the 
grounds  that  we  would  prefer  to  achieve 
equity  through  an  approach  that  has  lit- 
tle or  no  chance  of  ever  being  accepted? 
Lowering  somewhat  the  tax  burdens  of 
those  who  pay  way  above  average  taxes 
will  have  little  effect  on  the  way  the  total 
tax  burden  is  distributed  among  broad 
income  classes.  It  will,  however,  bring 
the  liabilities  of  those  few  taxpayers  who 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  make  use  of 
the  host  of  special  provisions  down  closer 
to  the  average  tax  paid  by  others  In  their 
income  class. 

In  the  third  place,  this  bill  should 
be  welcomed  by  those  who  are  interested 
in  a  thorough-going  reform  of  our  tax 
system  as  an  Important  first  step.  The 
concept  of  simplified  taxable  income  does 
not  reflect  the  special  deductions  and  ex- 
clusions deplored  by  many  would-be  re- 
formers. The  simplified  tax  option  will 
acquaint  the  public  at  large  with  the  po- 
tential advantages  of  the  universal  ap- 
plication of  such  a  concept  of  income. 
It  should  thus  provide  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  the  public  to  evaluate  the  mer- 
its of  reform  proposals.  Moreover,  the 
existence  of  the  lower  tax  rates  avail- 
able under  the  option  will  reduce  the 
relative  tax  benefits  derived  from  the 
various  special  provisions,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  strength  of  the  forces  inter- 
ested in  retaining  or  extending  them. 

Finally,  other  groups  will  object  to 
particular  aspects  of  my  plan.  To  crit- 
ics of  any  of  the  details  of  the  optional 
tax  plan,  let  me  say  that  I  am  not  wedded 
to  the  specifics  of  the  plan  I  am  today 
Introducing.  If  the  tax  committees  and 
the  Congress,  after  considering  the  bill 
I  am  introducing,  oppose  any  particular 
features  of  the  bill  on  the  grounds  that 
deductions  are  not  allowed  but  should 
be  or  income  is  included  which  should 
not  be,  I  can  only  say  that  these  are  all 
matters  which  can  be  considered  by  the 
tax  committees  and  the  Congress  itself. 
They  can  be  modified  if  after  further 
study  this  proves  to  be  desirable. 

DESCRIPTION  or  THE  BILL 

The  bill  has  three  principal  compo- 
nents. The  first  is  the  simplified  tax 
option.  A  taxpayer  electing  this  option 
would  be  taxed  under  a  separate  rate 
schedule  with  lower  rates  than  those  now 
In  the  law  for  taxpayers  in  general.  For 
»  single  person  the  tax  rate  under  the 
option  would  rise  from  20  percent  of  the 
first  $10,000  of  simplified  taxable  income 
«>  50  percent  of  simplified  taxable  In- 
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come  in  excess  of  $50,000.  At  present 
the  marginal  tax  rate  for  a  single  person 
with  an  income  of  $10,000  can  be  as  high 
as  25  percent  while  the  marginal  rate 
on  an  income  of  over  $50,000  ranges  up 
to  70  percent.  For  married  couples,  the 
simplified  taxable  income  brackets 
would  be  twice  as  wide  as  those  of  single 
people.  Thus  married  couples  would  not 
reach  to  50-percent  rate  until  their  com- 
bined simplified  taxable  Income  reached 
$100,000.  A  head  of  household  rate 
scale  is  also  provided  under  the  option. 

To  qualify  for  the  lower  tax  rates  a 
taxpayer  would  have  to  compute  his  in- 
come without  resorting  to  many  of  the 
deductions  and  exclusions  granted  under 
existing  law.  Compared  to  present  law 
simplified  taxable  Income  includes:  The 
full  amount  of  the  excess  of  net  long- 
term  capital  gains  over  net  short-term 
capital  losses,  workman's  compensation 
payments,  sick  pay,  the  value  to  an  em- 
ployee of  employer  contributions  to  ac- 
cident and  health  plans,  certain  em- 
ployer-financed death  benefits,  the  value 
to  the  lessor  of  improvements  made  by  a 
lessee,  the  full  amount  of  dividends  re- 
ceived, the  full  value  of  scholarship  and 
fellowship  grants,  the  value  of  meals  or 
lodging  furnished  at  the  convenience  of 
the  employer,  and  any  gain  realized  on 
the  sale  of  a  personal  residence  by  a  tax- 
payer 65  years  of  age  or  over  to  the  ex- 
tent not  reinvested  in  a  new  residence. 

It  also  includes  now  excludable 
amounts  of  Income  earned  in  foreign 
countries  and  U.S.  possessions  and  cost 
of  living  and  other  allowances.  Two- 
thirds  of  amounts  received  as  a  pension 
or  annuity  under  the  Social  Security  or 
Railroad  Retirement  Acts  would  be  in- 
cluded in  simplified  taxable  Income,  as 
would  unemployment  benefits,  amounts 
equal  to  the  cost  of  employer- financed 
group  term  life  insurance,  the  difference 
between  the  fair  market  value  and  the 
purchase  price  of  option  stock  at  the  time 
of  exercise,  the  amount  of  employer  pay- 
ments for  pension  and  profit-sharing 
plans,  if  the  rights  are  nonforfeitable, 
and  certain  other  amounts.  Tax-ex- 
empt interest  also  would  be  Included  in 
simplified  taxable  income. 

Under  the  simplified  option,  deduc- 
tions would  be  allowed  for  personal  ex- 
emptions other  than  those  for  age  or 
blindness,  certain  employee  business  ex- 
penses, the  expenses  of  producing  in- 
come, trade  or  business  expenses  other 
than  those  noted  below  and  alimony. 
Deductions  would  not  be  allowed  for 
charitable  contributions,  taxes  paid  on 
nonbusiness  property  or  on  income, 
interest  payments  other  than  those  con- 
sidered business  expenses,  the  excess  of 
percentage  over  cost  depletion,  explora- 
tion costs  and  intangible  drilling  expen- 
ses— such  expenses  would  be  capitalized — 
and  contributions  by  self-employed  per- 
sons to  qualified  retirement  plans.  Any 
net  operating  loss  carried  forward  or 
back  to  a  year  in  which  the  simplified 
tax  option  was  in  effect  would  be  re- 
computed under  the  definition  of  simpli- 
fied taxable  income. 

The  retirement  income  credit  and  the 
credit  for  partially  tax  exempt  interest 
would  not  be  available  under  the  option. 


Once  the  simplified  tax  election  were 
made,  it  would  generally  be  followed  for 
a  period  of  5  years,  when  the  election 
could  be  repeated.  The  taxpayer  would 
be  free  to  revoke  the  election  at  any 
time  during  the  5  years  if  he  is  willing  to 
accept  a  slight  penalty.  Tax  would  be 
recomputed  under  the  regular  provisions 
for  the  years  the  election  had  been  in 
effect  and  if  tax  paid  was  less  than  the 
tax  that  would  have  been  paid  if  the 
election  has  not  been  taken,  the  tax- 
payer will  be  assessed  this  amount  plus 
interest.  In  addition,  a  penalty  tax 
equal  to  5  percent  of  the  full  recomputed 
tax  liability  will  be  imposed. 

The  election  can  be  revoked  without 
penalty  when  the  taxpayer  becomes  dis- 
abled, or  is  discharged  in  bankruptcy. 
The  election  can  also  be  revoked  if  a 
change  in  the  law  is  judged  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  to  eliminate  the  dif- 
ference between  the  liabilities  of  taxpay- 
ers who  use  the  optional  method  and 
those  who  do  not.  The  election  is  termi- 
nated when  the  taxpayer  marries.  When 
the  election  is  revoked,  it  cannot  be 
elected  again  for  5  years  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  Secretary. 

The  5 -year  election  period  is  necessary 
to  prevent  taxpayers  from  bunching  their 
deductions  in  years  in  which  they  do  not 
employ  the  option  and  then  using  the 
option  in  low-deduction  years.  At  the 
same  time,  the  5-year  period  in  combina- 
tion with  the  termination  and  revocation 
provisions  does  not  impose  a  hardship 
and  will  not  prevent  taxpayers  from 
making  use  of  the  option.  A  substantial 
number  of  taxpayers  will  find  the  plan 
advantageous. 

Electing  taxpayers  will  be  allowed  the 
benefits  of  the  income-averaging  provi- 
sions, but  these  will  be  modified  so  that 
income  for  years  during  which  the  sim- 
plified tax  option  is  in  effect  cannot  be 
averaged  with  income  from  other  years. 

The  other  principal  sections  of  this 
bill  increase  the  standard  deduction  and 
the  minimum  standard  deduction.  The 
maximum  limit  of  the  standard  deduc- 
tion would  be  raised  from  $1,000  to  $2,000 
for  single  persons,  married  couples  filing 
joint  returns,  and  heads  of  households. 
The  maximum  limit  would  be  raised  from 
$500  to  $1,000  on  the  returns  of  married 
couples  filing  separate  returns.  Thus  the 
10-percent  standard  deduction  would  be 
available  for  taxpayers  with  incomes 
ranging  up  to  $20,000  instead  of  the  pres- 
ent $10,000. 

The  minimum  standard  deduction 
would  be  increased  by  $100  for  each 
single  person,  married  couple,  and  head 
of  a  household.  The  minimum  standard 
deduction  on  the  return  of  a  married  per- 
son filing  separately  would  be  raised  by 
$50,  Thus  a  single  person  would  not  be 
taxed  until  his  income  exceeded  $1,000. 
A  married  couple  with  no  children  would 
be  nontaxable  until  their  income  reew;hed 
$1,700  and  a  married  couple  with  two 
children,  until  their  income  reached 
$3,100. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
tables  relating  to  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectiwi,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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Tabli  1. — OpiioTuil  raU  achedulet  under  the  Long  proposal  and  under  present  law 

SCHEDULE  I.    LONO  PROPOSAL:  (A)  SINGLE  TAXPAYERS  WHO  DO  NOT  QtrALI^Y  FOR  RATES  IN  SCHEDULES  II  AND  III  AND  (B)  MARRIBD 
PERSONS  FILIVO  SEPARATE  RETURNS 


U  tbe  unoont  of  ilinpUflf d  taxable  Income  <  \» 


Then  a<  Ui  before  credit — 


Otw  0  bat  OT«r  110,000 

Otw  tlO,000  but  aot  over  114,000 
Orer  114,000  bat  not  orer  118,000 
Orar  tu,000  bat  not  ov«r  1*3,000 
OT«r  tSiOOO  but  not  orer  UO.OOO 
OTer  180,000 


Enter  0  pins  20  percent  of  excen  over  0. 
Enter  12,000  pliu  2i  percent  of  excess  over  tlO.OOO. 
Enter  $3,000  pins  30  percent  of  excess  over  $14,000. 
Enter  M,200  plus  3fi  percent  of  excess  over  $18,000. 
Enter  $6,100  plus  40  percent  of  excess  over  $32,000. 
Enter  $18,300  plus  SO  percent  of  excess  over  $50,000. 


BCHEDULE  II.  LONO  PROPOSAL:  (A)  MARRIED  TAXPAYERS  FiLl.VG  JOINT  RETURNS  AND  (B)  CERTAIN  WIDOWS  AND  WI DOWERS 
If  the  amount  of  simplified  taxable  income  '  is— 


Otw  0  bat  not  orer  130.000 

Ovw  00.000  bat  not  over  128.000. 
Ow  mjm  bat  not  over  $38,000. 
Otw  $38,000  bat  not  orer  IM.OOO. 
Ow  Mt,000  bat  not  orer  1100.000 
Ovar  $100,000 


Then  as  tax  before  credit- 


Enter  0  plus  20  percent  of  excess  over  0, 
Enter  $4,000  plus  25  percent  of  excess  over  $20,000. 
Enter  $6,000  plus  30  percent  of  excess  over  $28,000. 
Enter  88.400  plus  35  percent  of  excess  over  $36,000. 
Enter  $18,200  plus  40  percent  of  excess  over  $04,000. 
Enter  $32,600  plus  50  percent  of  excess  over  $100,000. 


gCHEDULE  III.  LONO  PROPOSAL:  UNMARRIED  (OR   LEUALLY  SEPARATED)   TA.XPAYERS  WHO  QUALIFY  AS   HEAD  OF   HOUSEHOLD 
If  the  amount  of  simplified  taxable  Income  '  is— 


Then  as  tax  before  credit- 


OT«r  Obat  not  over  $10,000 

Orer  110,000  bat  not  over  114,000. 
Over  tl4.eoa  but  not  owr  $18,000. . 
Over  118,000  but  not  over  $30,000. . 
Ov«r  830.000  bat  not  over  $38,000. . 
Over  338,000  but  not  ovw  $82,000. . 
Ovtr  nzjao  but  not  av*r  $36,000.. 
Over  136,000  bat  not  over  tM,000. . 
Ovar  183,000  bat  not  ov«r  $04,000. . 
Over  364,000  kat  not  over  8100,000. 
Ov«r  8100,000  but  not  over  $150,000 


Enter  0  plus  20  percent  of  excess  over  0. 
Enter  $2,000  plus  22.5  percent  ofexcess  over  $10,000. 
Enter  $2,000  plus  26  percent  of  excess  over  $14,000. 
Enter  $3,S00  plus  27.5  percent  ofexcess  over  $18,000. 
Enter  $4,450  pins  $0  percent  ofexcess  over  $20,000 
Enter  $6,860  plus  82.5  percent  ofexcess  over  $28,000. 
Enter  $8,150  plus  35  percent  ofexcess  over  $32,000. 
Enter  $0,560  plus  37.5  percent  ofexcess  over  »«,000. 
Enter  $14,800  plus  42.5  percent  ofexcess  over  $50,000. 
Enter  $20,750  plus  45  percent  ofexcess  over  $64,000. 
Enter  $36,950  plus  50  percent  ofexcess  over  $100,000. 


BCHEDULE  IV.  RATES  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW    (A)  SINOLE  TAXPAYERS  WHO  DO  NOT  QUALIFY  FOR  RATES  IN  SCHEDULES  V  AND  VI  AND 
(B)  MARRIED    PERSONS   FILING    SEPARATE    RETURN 

Then  as  tax  before  credit— 


J  £SBhS?J2!JJI2?2rnnn      Enter  0  plus  14  pwcent  of  exoe«  over  0. 

r  tiSwh!,?^?!^  irSin Enter  $70  plus  15  percent  ofexcess  over  $500. 

S'SSbSiSSS^M'SS Enter  $14jrplu8l«  percent  of  excess  over  $1,000 

ttiub^^^M:SSS '  «°«««22a  pin- 17  percent  of  excess  over  $1,600. 

ffmhSi^^SiSS " i  Enter  $810  plus  19  percent  of  excess  over  $2,000. 

Slam  tat  S^  ^  muSSx - -     l  ^""^  *«»  P'"»  ^Jwcent  ofexcess  over  $4,000. 

SlaDatatSS^tTrfSM - Enter  $1,136  plus  2rperceoto<exoes8  over  $6,000. 

SfflMtat^^wiSSri - Enter  $1,630  plus  28  percent  of  excess  over  $8,000. 

JliSohStSStnJUSJSS Enter  $2,190  plus  32  percent  of  excess  over  $10,000. 

ti4:«ah^S2^t7«^ Enter  32,830  plus  36  percent  of  excMs  over  $12  000. 

StSStaiSS^ullSSS ■  E°«<'».«Oplu»»  percent  of  excf«  over  $14,000. 

fffSobStSSSTJmmo - :  Enter  $4,330  plus  42  percent  of  excess  over  $18,000. 

nloMtat^^SSm - Enter  $6,170  plus  46  percent  of  excess  over  $18,000. 

SSmS^^mSSS -*■ Ent«  86,070 pla. 48  percent  of  excess  ov«  $20,000. 

^^mtatSSt^mS^ ■^•~ Enter  r, 030  plus  60  percent  of  excess  over  $22,000. 

rHfflSSSISSSs " Enter  39.030  plus  53  percent  of  excess  over  $26,000. 

rSSS22I2SnS ■  Enter  $12,210  plus  66  percent  or  excess  over  $32,000, 

.  aJ'ggS^  SS  JH  VSrSS. - 1  Enter  $15,610  plus  88  percent  of  excess  over  $38,000. 

•  Mn^tatSS^Mom i  Enter  $18,900  plus  60  percent  of  excess  over  $44,000. 

gMShStSSSISSaSS Enter  $22,830  plus  62  percent  ofexcess  over  $50,000. 

^^itaiSSnSSS'SS I  Enter  $28,790  plus  64  percent  of  eices.  over  $60,000. 

Ln»  Sit  Sm  nZ!^  Sn'nm " I  Enter  $36,190  plus  86  percent  of  excess  over  $70,000. 

{•SgtatSSSISSSfSSri Enter  341,790  plus  «Rb«cenl  of  excess  over  $80  000. 

■tioffil  '^      I  Enter  $48,880  plus  89  bwoent  of  excess  over  $90,000. 

*i<w,uw I  Enter  $66,490  plus  70  percent  of  excess  over  $100,000. 


■  CHEDULKV.RATKa  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW:  (.\)  MARRIED  TAX  PA  VERS  FILING  JOINT  RETURNS  AND  (B)  CERTAIN  WIDOWS  AND  WIDOWERS 


If  the  amount  of  taxable  income  '  Is— 


Then  as  tax  before  credit- 


or* 0  bat  not  ovsr  31,000 

Ov«r  |1.00O  hut  not  over  32,000 

Ovsr  13,000  but  not  over  $3,000 

Otw  fSjno  but  not  over  14.000 

Otw  34.000  bot  not  OTW  38,000 

Otw  t>.000  bat  not  otw  313,000.  . . 
Otw  tUwOOO  but  not  OTW  318,000. . . 
Otw  m.aeo  bat  not  »«w  330,000. . . 
Otw  BOioOO  but  not  OTW  334.000. . . 
Otw  •34,000  b«t  not  OTW  $08,000. . . 
Otw  m,OBO  but  not  ovw  333,000. . . 
Otw  m,000  bat  not  OTW  08,000. . . 
OtwP8,OB0  bat  not  OTW  •40.800. . . 
Otw  3«Bhi00O  bat  Mt  OTW  344.300. . . 
Otw  344,000  bat  not  ow  3S2,«)a..... 
Otw  388400  bat  not  oT«r3M,Q00. . . . 
OTWI34/B0  bat  not  over  im,0OO. . . 
Otw  STCOOO  bat  not  otw  $86,000 . . . 
Otw  P6,000  but  not  ovw  $100,000. . 

Otw  iiaaaaa  but  not  otw  fi3Q,a66. 
Otw  SUO^Oeo  but  not  OMT  •MO,006. 
Otw  3140^000  bat  not  o«  w  $100,000. 
Otw  3180,000  but  not  ovw  $180,000 
OrwgOMtat  not  otw  taD0,«00. 


I  Enter  0  plus  14  percent  ofexcess  over  0. 

Enter  $140  plus  16  percent  of  excess  over  $1,000. 
!  Enter  $290  plus  16  percent  of  excess  over  $2,000 
I  Enter  $460  plus  17  percent  ofexcess  over  $3.00a 
,  Enter  $620,  plus  19  percent  ofexcess  over  $4,000. 

Enter  $1,880  plus  33  percent  of  excMs  over  $8,000. 
I  Enter  $2,360  plus  25  percent  of  excess  over  $12,000. 

Enter  $3,260  plus  28  percent  of  excess  over  $16,000. 
j  Enter$4.380pla8  83percent  of  excess  over  $20,000 
'  Enter  $5,660  plus  36  percent  of  excess  over  $24,000. 
'  Enter  $7,100  plus  30  percent  of  excess  over  $28,000. 

Enter  $8,660  plus  42  percent  of  excess  over  $32,000. 

Enter  $10,840  plus  45  percent  of  excess  over  $36,000. 

En  ter  $12,140  phis  48  percent  of  excess  over  $4aooo. 

Enter  $14,080  plus  50  percent  of  excess  over  $44,000. 

Enter  $18,060  plus  53  percent  of  excess  over  $53,000. 

Enter  $34,420  plus  66  percent  of  excess  over  $64,000. 
'  Enter  $31,020  plus  58  percent  ofexcess  over  $76,000. 

Enter  $37,980  plus  60  percent  of  excess  over  $88,000. 

Enter  345,180 pins  03  percent  ofexcess  over  $100,000. 

Enter  $67,5W  pins  64  percent  of  excess  ovw  $12O.00a 

Enter  $70,380  plus  66  percent  of  excess  over  $14a0OO. 

Enter  $83,980  phis  88  percent  ofexcess  over  $160,000. 

Enter  $07,180  plus  <•  peroent  otsxcess  over  $186,000. 

Enter  $110,960  plus  70  percent  of  excess  over  $200,000. 


8««  footaotea  at  and  of  table. 
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Table  1.— Optional  rate  schedules  under  the  Long  proposal  and  under  present  tow?— Continued 

SCHEDULE  VI.   RATES  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW:  UNMARRIED  (OR  LEGALLY  SEPARATED)  TAXPAYERS  WHO  QUALIFY  AS  HEAD  OF 

HOUSEHOLD 


If  tbe  amount  of  taxable  Income  ■  is — 


Then  as  tax  before  credit- 


Over  0  but  not  over  $1,000 

Over  $1 .000  but  not  over  COOO 

Over  $2,000  but  not  over  $4,000 

Ovfr  $4,000  but  not  over  $6,000 

Over  *i,000  but  not  over  $8,000 

Over  ts.noo  but  not  over  $10,000 

Over  Jin,000  but  not  over  $12,000. . . 
Over  $12,000  but  not  over  $14,000. . . 
Over  $14,000  but  not  over  $16,000. .. 
Over  $16,000  but  not  over  $18,000. . . 
Over  $18,000  but  not  over  $20,000. . . 
Over  $20,000  but  not  over  $22,000. . . 
Over  $22,000  but  not  over  $24,000. . . 
Over  $24,000  but  not  over  $26,000. . . 
Over  $26,000  but  not  over  $28,000. . 
Over  $28,000  but  not  over  $32,000. . . 
Over  $32,000  but  not  over  $36,000. . . 
Over  $36,000  but  not  over  $38,000.. 
Over  $38,000  but  not  over  $40,000... 
Over  $40,000  but  not  over  $44,000... 
Over  $44,000  but  not  over  $50,000. . . 
Over  $50,000  but  not  over  $52,000... 
Over  $52,000  but  not  over  $64,000. . . 
Over$64.000but  not  over  $70,000.. 
Over  $70,000  but  not  over  $76,000... 
Over  rfi.OOO  but  not  over  $80,000. . 
Over  $80,000  but  not  over  $88,000. . . 
Over  $88,000  but  not  over  $100.000. . 
Over  $100,000  but  not  over  $120,000. 
Over  $120,000  but  not  over  $140,000. 
Over  $140,000  but  not  over  $160,000. 
Over  $160,000  but  not  over  $180,000. 
Over  $180,000 


Enter  0  plus  14  percent  of  excess  over  0. 
Enter  $140  plus  16  [)€ro6nt  of  excess  over  $1,000. 
Enter  $300  plus  18  percent  of  excess  over  $2,000 
Enter  $660  plus  20  peroent  of  excess  over  $4,000 
Enter  $1,060  plus  22  percent  of  excess  over  $6,000. 
Enter  $1,500  plus  25  percent  of  exoew  over  $8,000. 
Enter  $2,000  plus  27  percent  of  excess  over  $10,000. 
Enter  $2,540  plus  31  percent  of  excess  over  $12,000. 
Enter  $3,160  plus  32  peroent  ofexcess  over  $14,000. 
Enter  $3,800  plus  35  percent  of  excess  over  $16,000. 
Enter  $4,500  plus  36  percent  of  excess  over  $18,000. 
Enter  $5,220  plus  40  percent  of  excess  over  $20,000. 
Enter  $6,020  plus  41  percent  ofexcess  over  $22,000. 
Enter  $6,840  plus  43  percent  ofexcess  over  $24,000. 
Enter  $7,700  plus  46  peroent  of  excess  ovw  326,000. 
Enter  $8,600  plus  46  percent  of  excess  over  $28,000. 
Enter  $10,440  plus  48  peroent  of  excess  over  $32,000. 
Enter  $12,360  plus  50  percent  of  excess  over  $36,000. 
Enter  $13,360  plus  52  peroent  of  excess  over  $38,000. 
Enter  $14,400  plus  53  percent  of  excess  over  $40,000. 
Enter  $16,520  plus  55  peroent  ol  excess  over  $44,000. 
Enter  $19,820  plus  56  peroent  oi  excess  over  $50,000. 
Enter  $20,940  plus  58  peroent  o(  excess  over  $52,000. 
Enter  $27,900  plus  59  peroent  o(  excess  over  $64,000. 
Enter  $31,440  plus  61  percent  of  excess  over  $70,000. 
Enter  $35,100  plus  62  peroent  of  excess  over  $76,000. 
Enter  $37,580  plus  83  peroent  of  excess  over  $80,000. 
Enter  $42,620  plus  64  peroent  of  excess  over  $88,000. 
Enter  $50,300  plus  66  peroent  o(  excess  over  $100,000 
Enter  $63,500  plus  67  peroent  of  excess  over  $120,000 
Enter  $76,900  plus  68  peroent  of  excess  over  $140,000- 
Enter  $90,500  plus  69  percent  of  excess  over  $160,000 
Enter  $104,300  plus  70  percent  of  excess  over  $180,000. 


,m''1^,'„~*^  ^^'^.  proposal  tax  is  computed  on  "slmplifled  taxable  income"  rather  than  "taxable  income"  as  under  present  law.    Simplified  taxable  income  Includes  certain 
types  of  income  not  taxable  under  present  law  and  is  computed  without  any  deduction  for  personal  expenses  (interest,  Uies,  contributions,  etc  )  and  oertain  other  items. 

Table  2. — Capital  gains,  iy  income  levels 


Returns  with  adjusted  gross  income  of — 


BOO.OOO and  over... 
IIOO,(XX)and  over.. 
IM,(X)Oand  over... 
80,000 and  over... 
Less  than  $5,000.... 


Comprise  this  percentage  of  all  taxpayers— 


0.0096  of  1  peroent. 
0.04  of  1  percent... 

0,2  of  1  percent 

8.7  percent 

57.8  peroent 


But  receive 
this  percent- 
age of  all 
capital  gains 


16 
34 
36 

flO 

17 


Published  in  Senate  Finance  Committee's  Report  on  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964,  Jan.  28, 1964,  p.  162. 
T.\ble  3. — Effective  tax  rates  under  present  law  for  high-income  taxpayers  with  low,  medium,  and  high  proportions  of  capital  gains 


Adjusted  gross  Income 


High  proportion  of  capital  gains: 

Mai.ooo...    . 

tlTO.OOO. 

tsoo.noo 

$7(1(1.000  ' 

$2,000,000 " 

Medium  proportion  of  capital  gains 

Jl-UOOO 

JlTO.OOO... 

$300.000...  " 


Tax  as  percent 

of  total 

Income  ' 


29.1 
29.2 

28.7 


Adjusted  gross  income 


Tax  as  peroent 

of  total 
'      Income  ' 


Medium  proportion  of  capital  gains— Continued 

$7OO,(50O 

$2,000,000 

Low  proportion  of  capitai  gains: 

$120,000 

$170,000 

$300,000 

$700,000 

$2,000,000... 


26.4 
28.0 

34.0 
37.2 
4L6 
40.6 
46.4 


'  Total  income  is  adjusted  gross  income  plus  capital  gains  excludable  from  adjusted  gross  income. 

Table  4. — Revenue  effect  of  Long  proposal^ 


AQI  class 


Present  law  tax 


$18,  355.  000.  000 

10,  550.  000,  000 

6.  785.  000.  000 

4.  730,  000,  000 


Tax  change 


-$270.  000.  000 
-140.000,000 
-150.000,000 
-145,000.000 


39.  420.  000,  000 


-706.000,000 


•nd'J^h'^^pn't'*  fa2r't*i  *°  ,°P"°°*'  ™^  schedule,  extend  the  standard  deduction  celling  to  $2,000,  and  raise  the  minimum  standard  deduction  to  $400  and  $100  lor  spouw 


1  dependent,  1964  estimate. 
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Tabls  5. — \umbfT  of  lax  relumt  benefiting  and  revenue  loti  from  the  \nrretued  standard  deduction  ceiling  of  $2,000,  increased  minimum 

standard  deduction,  or  optional  feature  of  the  Long  proposal 

(Number  o(  returns  In  thousands  and  dollar  amount  In  millions] 


A  01  class 

Incrp**^! 

<VllKiZ 

Increased  minimum 
standard  deduction 

Option 

Long  proposal 

i 
Number  of 
returns  ' 

Rfvenue 

i'»9 

Number  of       Revenue 

returns '      i        loss 

Number  of 
returns 

Revenue 
loss 

Number  of 
returns 

Revenue 
loss 

0  tn  tlO  000 

2,  305  ' 
152 

1 
1') 

$140 

11.000                $270 

11,027 

2,315 

392 

56 

8 

$270 

tlO  000  to  $20  000                                                           

10 

240 

55 

8 

$85 
85 
55 

140 

tao.000  to  tso  ooo                           

150 

tJSO  000  to  $100  000 

M 

1100  000  and  OTCT                                                           

65 

Total 

2,485 

210  ' 

11,000                  270 

313                  225 

13,798 

705 

■  B«o«fltiiig  only  troiii  tba  Ineraaaed  standard  deduction  ceiling  of  $2,000. 
•  Beoefltlng  0DI7  from  rslalni  minimum  standard  deduction  to  $400  and  $lOi)  (or 
tpooM  and  Mcb  dependent.    About  700,000  retoras  would  become  nontaxable. 


'  Le.ss  than  $2,,VX),000. 
'  Less  Ih.ui  ,VX). 

Note,  — 1S*64  estimate. 


Table  6. — Number  of  returns  benefiting  from  the  increased  standard  deduction  reiltng  of  $2,000,  increased  minimum  standard  deduction 

or  optional  feature  of  the  Long  proposal 


iNumter  In  thousands) 


Numher 

of taxat le 

returns  ' 

present  law 

NumSer 
only  troi 
Incr 

enefitinK 

Number  benefiting 

Total  Lon 

1 
AdJtHted  gross  Income  class  (thousand) 

1  celling 
?asc 

only  from  Increased 

minimum  standard 

deduction  ' 

Number  choosing  the 
option 

g  proposal 

1 

.N'umijer         Percent 

Numt.er 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

AUrttums: 

Under  tlO ... 

41.621 

6.  TOB 

1.042 

152 

2:  ,              0  1 

2.305                 34  4 

152  i               14.6 

1    1                  .7 

11,000 

26.4 

io 

240 
63 

0,1 

23.0 
41.4 

11,027 

2.315 

39-2 

64 

26.  .5 

$10tot20 

.14.5 

t20U>$M                                                                

3:  6 

$Mand  over 

42  1 

Total 

49,  524 

2,485  1                5.0 

11,000 

22  2 

313 

6 

13,798 

2:9 

Standard  deduction: 

Under$lO                                     *. 

23.327 

1.762 

98 

4 

25 

1,757 

38 

I 

,1 
99  7 
38.8 
2S  0 

10,700 

45  9 

"    5 

60 
3 

.3 

61  2 
75  0 

10.725 

1.762 

9>* 

4 

4fi  0 

tic  to  $20 

100  0 

t30to$M                                              ,. 

100  0 

$50  and  over 

100  0 

Total 

2S.  lei 

1.821 

7,2 

10,700 

42.5 

68 

3 

1 2.  ,589 

500 

Itemised  dedactlons; 

Under$10                                              

1.8.294 

4.'i47 

M4 

148 

24.  :«t 

2 
S48 
114 
0 

C») 
11.1 
12.1 

300 

1.6 

,1 
19  1 
40  5 

302 

,553 

■294 

60 

1  7 

$10  to  $20. - 

5 

180 

60 

11  2 

$20to$S0                        

31  1 

$SOand  over 

40  5 

Total 

664 

2-7 

300 

12 

245  1                 10 

1.2M 

5  0 

'  At  calendar  year  1963  levels  of  Income 

'  Includes  700,000  returns  which  would  become  nontaxable. 


'  Less  than  0  05  ixTccnt. 
*  Less  than  500. 


I 


T.\BLE  7. —  Xumher  of  returtt.i  hriirfitmg  from  simplification 
iS'umterin  thou.sands| 


Adjusted  grais  income  cla.^s 


Numfer 
of taxat le 

returns 
present  law 


Number  I  ene:ltinR 

from  ceiling 

increase 


Nunil  (T 


i'lTc  ent 
of  cia.ss 


Nunil  er  1  enefiting 

from  increitsed  min- 

innjni  st  imlard 

deduciion  • 


Numter 


Percent 
of  class 


Under  10,000. . . 
10,000  to  X,000. 
»,000  to  30,000. 
U,000and  over. 


41.621 

6,709 

1.042 

152 


(•) 


54S 
114 


t') 


8.2 

ia9 


Total. 


49.  524 


664 


1.3 


Number  l^nefiing  from 
option 


Number 


>300 


>300 


0.7 


10 

240 

63 


Percent 
of  class 


0.1 
23.0 
41.4 


Total,  Long  proposal 


Number 


Percent 
of  class 


1302 

558 

354 

63 


313 


.6 


>  1.  277 


0,7 

S,3 

34.0 

41.4 

2,6 


■  At  calendar  year  1903  levels  of  Income. 
'  Also  700,000  would  become  oontaiable. 


•  Less  than  0,a'>  [uTicnt, 

•  Less  thaii  .500 
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Table  8. — Example  of  tax  disparity.     Case  A  is  an  example  of  a  high  income  taxpayer  who  would  not  une  the  Long  proposal.      Ca.ie  B 

IS  an  example  of  a  high  income  taxpayer  who  would  probably  we  the  Long  proposal 


Wsges  and  salaries 

Dividends 

Interest  (tax  exempt) 

Capit'il  K"!"''  '100  percent). 
Other  income  (net) 

Income 


Wages  find  salaries 

Plviilends  less  exclusion. 

Interest  (tax  exempt) 

Capital  gains  (.50  percent). 
Other  mcome  (net) 


Adjusted  gross  income. 


Present  law 


Case  A     I     Case  B 


$90,000 

50.000 

150.000 

700.000 

10.000 


$50,000 
150,000 


100.000 
700,000 


Case  A 

using  Long 

option 


$90,000 

50.000 

150.000 

700.000 

10  000 


Case  B 

using  Long 

option 


Present  law 


Ca.se  K 


Case  B 


'     Case  A     i     CaseB 

using  Long  i  using  Long 
'      option      !      option 


S50.  000 


1,000,000  ;     1,000.000 


1.000.000 


100.000 
700.000 


1.  OOtl.  000 


90,000 
49,800 


50,000 
149,800 


350,000 
10,000 


60,000 
700,000 


499,800 


949.800 


I 


Exemptions 

$2,400 
300.000 

$2,400 
30.000 

$2,400 

$2,400 

Deductions 



Contributions 

10.000 
200.000 

80,000 

5,  nai 

5,000 

5.000 
2,000 
20.000 
2,000 
1.000 

Interest. . 

Taxes 

.Medical 

Other... 

Tax.     

•175.000 
17.6 

603,160 

eas 

481.400 
48.1 

481,400 
48.  1 

Tax  as  percent  of  income 

'  Partnership  Income. 


•  Alternative  capital  gains  tax  of  25  percent  only. 
T,\BLE  9.— Example  of  tax  disparity  of  actual  taxpayers  and  effect  of  Long  proposal 


Item 


Present  law 


Case  C 


Case  D 


Case  I) 

using  Long 

option 


Item 


Present  law 


Case  U 


Wajres  ami  salaries 

Dividends _.. 

Interest..   . _.. 

Capital  pains  (100  percent)  i 
Other  income  (net) 


Income. 


Waires  and  salaries 

Dividerut  less  exclusion... 

Interest , 

Capital  gains  (.50  (lercent). 
Other  income  (net) 


$17,708 

2,58.089 

69.394 

661,995 

28.  .595 


$201,436 
30,612 


$201 ,  4.36 
30.612 


4.728 
117.548 


4.728 
117.548 


93.5.  781 


3.54.324  i 


354.  324 


17.708 
257,889 

69,394 
286,287 

28,595 


201,436 
m.  51 2 


2.364 

117,548 


Adjusted  gross  Income. 


059,873  i 


351,860  I. 


1 

Case  C 

Case  D       i 

option 

Exemptions 

$2,400 
396.108 

$3,000  1 
23.  6<i5  j. 

$3,000 

1  Deductions _ 

'          Contributions 

120,330 

247,809 

14,629 

5.  299  i 
937  j. 
13.025  * 

Interest 

Taxes 

Medical.... 

Other 

13,340 

4.404  ;. 

Tax 

Tax  as  percent  of  income. 


137,854 


,144 


158,262 


14. 


65,9 


44,7 


I  Iniludes  net  short-term  gain  of  $10,579. 

T.VBLE  10. — Example  of  lax  disparity  of  actual  taxpayers  and  effect  of  Long  proposal 


Item 


Present  law 


Case  E 


Case  F 


Case  F 

using  Long 

option 


Item 


Present  law 


Case  E 


CaseF 


Case  F 

using  Long 

option 


Wages  and  salaries 

Dividends 

Interest 

Capital  gains  (100  percent). 
Other  income  (net) 


$20,000 

76,318 

206  ! 

1,  210,4'26 

-22.283 


$201,916 

34,994 

1.174 

-4,  491 

345,  275 


$201,916 

34.994 

1,174 

-1,000 

345.  275 


Exemptions- 
Deductions., 


$1,200 
676,419 


$1,800 
62,403 


$1,800 


Income. 


1,  284,  667 


578,868 


582,359 


Wages  and  salarie-s ... 

Dividends  less  exclusion 
Interest . 

Capital  gains  (50  percent). 
Other  income  (net) 


20.000 

76,  218 

206 

605.213 

-$22,283 


Contributions. 

Interest 

Taxes 

Medical 

Other.. 


Tax- 


201,916  ; 

1,174  ^["[[[[[[l... 

-1,000   I  Tax  as  percent  of  income. 

$345,275    jl 


463 
687,693 

43.155    

3.168  1 

85,401 
2,500  '... 

11,072    

362 

5.008    

265 


333,619 


272,880 


Adjusted  gross  income. 


679,354 


582,  259 


.02 


67.fi 


47 


Table  11. — Example  of  tax  disparity  of  actual  taxpayers  and  effect 

of  Long  proposal 

Item 

Present  law 

Case  H 

using  Long 

option 

Item 

Present  law 

1       Case  n 
using  Long 

!       option 

Ca.se  G 

Case  H 

Case  <i 

Case  H 

Wages  and  salaries 

$28,580 

11,5.675 

13.367 

27.  .584 

45.  703 

$198.  243 

$198,243 

Exemritions 

2.400 
149,820 

600 
12.912 

Dividen-k 

600 

Interest . 

Capital  Bains  (100  percentj.."'..''"" 

4.455 

4.  455 

PnntHhi$ttrtr>« 

63,105 
37.237 
17.  .566 
4.207 
27.  705 

6.050 
3,097 
3,764 

other  UKome  (net) 

-4.619 

-4.619  ;           In'terest "''.limil]["[[]l[l][ 

Inctinip    _._ 

2.30.909  !             198.079 

198,079 ::     MedicaV.;";.;.";      

;           Other 

Dividends  less  ex.  lusionV.'.'!^!;[..';'"y 

28.  580 

115.475 

13.  367 

13.792 

$45,703 

198,243 

.- i    Tax 

24.408 

114.687 

Capital  gains  (60  percent). [.'[.".'.'.W".".":;:' 

4.465 



10.6 

57.9 

Other  mcome  (net).... 

-$4,619 

46.  6 

Adjusted  gross  income 

216.917 

198,079 

1 
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CONSTANTINO  BRUMIDI— MICHEL- 
ANGELO OP  THE  UJB.  CAPITOL 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  concurrent  reeolution  providing  for 
a  bust  of  the  noted  artist,  Constantino 
Brumldi,  to  be  placed  In  the  Nation's 
Capitol.  I  previously  announced  in  Chi- 
cago on  December  10,  1965,  that  I  woiild 
Introduce  such  legislation  honoring  Con- 
stantino Bnmiidi  who  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  from  1856  to  1880,  labored  to 
decorate  the  TJB.  Capitol  with  his  murals 
and  other  pabitings. 

His  genius  has  thrilled  millions  of  the 
visitors  to  the  Capitol  who  have  wallced 
Its  spacious  halls  and  historic  rooms  and 
viewed  the  beauty  of  its  painted  walls, 
particularly  In  the  Senate  hallway  appro- 
priately titled  the  "Brumldi  Corridor." 

Constantino  Brumldi.  often  termed  the 
"Michelangelo  of  the  XJ3.  Capitol,"  was 
bom  In  Rome.  Italy,  July  26,  1805,  and 
was  one  of  the  three  Roman  artists  in  his 
native  Italy  commissioned  to  restore 
Raphael  frescoes  in  the  Vatican  loggia  in 
Vatican  City.  He  was  exiled  to  America 
because  of  political  activities  in  1852  and 
was  hired  by  Capt.  Montgomery  C.  Meigs 
to  decorate  the  Agricultural  Committee 
room  at  the  Capitol  in  1855.  After  he 
was  commissioned  Brumldi  remarked : 

I  no  longar  have  any  dealre  for  fame  or 
fortune.  My  one  ambition  and  my  dally 
prayer  im  that  I  may  live  long  enough  to 
make  beautiful  the  Capitol  of  tbe  one  coun- 
try on  eartb  In  which  there  \s  liberty. 

His  brush  was  biisy  In  succeeding  years, 
and  the  Nation's  Capitol  was  his  canvas. 
His  work  Included  the  Senate  reception 
room,  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
room,  the  President's  room  in  the  Senate 
extension,  the  Senate  floor  corridors,  the 
House  of  Representatives  Chamber,  the 
House  of  Representatives  committee 
room,  the  Capitol  rotunda,  containing 
his  magnlflcent  frescoes  frieze  of  15  his- 
torical groupings  and  capped  by  his  huge 
frescoed  canopy  In  the  eye  of  the  Capitol 
dome,  measuring  some  4,664  square  feet 
of  concave  fresco.  His  work  flourished 
until  his  tragic  fall  while  working  on  the 
rotunda  frieze  terminated  his  labors.  He 
died  in  1880  and  was  buried  in  an  un- 
marked grave  in  Washington's  Glenwood 
Cemetery,  and  It  took  72  years  for  a 
grateful  Nation  to  acknowledge  its  debt 
to  this  man.  Led  by  persistence  of  Dr. 
Myrtle  Cheney  Murdock,  wife  of  the  then 
Congressman  Murdock,  Democrat,  of 
Arizona,  Congress,  authorized  a  bronze 
marker  for  Brumidi's  grave  in  Glenwood 
Cemetery. 

Some  86  years  have  passed  since  Con- 
stantino completed  his  final  act  of  love 
in  gracing  the  walls  of  the  most  Import- 
ant citadel  of  freedom  in  the  world,  the 
US.  Capitol,  and  not  a  single  bust  or 
statue  of  htm  is  to  be  found  in  our 
Capitol.  It  Lb  certainly  the  least  we  can 
do  for  a  man  who  signed  his  work  with 
pride  as  "C.  Briimidl,  artist,  citizen  of  the 
United  States." 

Tha  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
70)  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Rmm.  70 
Me*olved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
ttsMpM    concurring).    That    the    Joint 


CoDunlttee  on  the  Library  la  authorized  and 
directed  to  proctire  a  marble  bu«t  of  Constan- 
tino Brumldi,  and  to  cause  such  bust  to  be 
placed  In  the  corridor,  known  aa  the  Brumldi 
corridor,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Senate  wing 
of  the  Capitol. 

Sec.  a.  Expense*  Incurred  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library  In  carrying  out 
this  concurrent  resolution,  which  shall  not 
exceed  S3,500,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  tbe  Senate  on  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. 


determine  the  constitutionality  of  grants 
or  loans  under  certain  acts. 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  for  Feb- 
ruary 1,  2,  3.  8,  9,  and  10.  at  10:30  aja. 
each  day,  in  room  2228  of  the  New  Sen- 
ate OfHoe  Building.  Any  person  who 
wishes  to  testify  or  submit  statements 
pertaining  to  this  bill  should  communi- 
cate with  the  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights. 


AMENDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA MINIMUM  WAGE  LAW- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  478 

Mr.  DOMINICK  submitted  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  iHJl.  8126)  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  minimum  wage  law  to 
provide  broader  coverage.  Improved 
standards  of  minimum  wage  tuid  over- 
time compensation  protection,  and  im- 
proved means  of  enforcement,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  477,  478,   AND  479 

Mr.  PROUTY  submitted  three  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  House  bill  8126,  supra,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


NATIONAL  WILD  RIVERS  SYSTEM- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  480 

Mr.  MORSE  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  1446)  to  reserve  certain 
public  lands  for  a  National  Wild  Rivers 
System,  to  provide  a  procedure  for  add- 
ing additional  public  lands  and  other 
lands  to  the  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
executive  message — a  letter  from  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  Washington, 
D.C..  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  furnish  assistance  to  cer- 
tain disabled  veterans  of  the  induction 
period  in  the  purchase  of  an  automobile 
or  other  conveyance,  with  accompanying 
papers  referred  to  Committee  on  Finance 
on  May  4,  1965,  be  rereferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  2097, 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  JUDICIAL  RE- 
VIEW OF  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL- 
ITY OF  GRANTS  OR  LOANS  UNDER 
CERTAIN  ACTS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
hearings  will  be  held  by  this  subcommit- 
tee on  S.  2097.  Introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon,  Senator 
MoRSZ,  and  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Clark  and  Yarborouch,  and  myself. 
This  bill  provides  for  Judicial  review  to 


POSTPONEMENT  AND  RESCHEDUL- 
ING OF  HEARING  BY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS  ON 
S.  2729,  TO  AMEND  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  annoimce  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  hearing  on  S.  2729,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act,  with  re- 
spect to  provisions  of  the  act  relating  to 
the  revolving  fund,  which  was  originally 
scheduled  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  for  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Janu- 
ary 18,  1966. 

The  hearing  has  been  rescheduled  for 
Tuesday,  January  25,  1966,  at  10  a.m., 
in  room  5302,  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

Any  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  in  connection  with  this  bill  are 
requested  to  notify  Reginald  Barnes,  as- 
sistant counsel.  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  room  5300,  New 
Senate  Office  Biiildlng,  Washington, 
D.C..  telephone  225-3921. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  COMMTTrEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  w 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  on 
January  14  the  Senate  received  the  nom- 
inations of  Marshall  P.  Jones,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  Ambassador  to  Malawi,  to 
which  office  he  was  appointed  during 
the  last  recess  of  the  Senate,  and  Cecil  B. 
Lyon,  of  New  Hampshire,  now  serving 
as  Ambassador  to  Ceylon,  to  serve  con- 
currently and  without  additional  com- 
pensation as  Ambassador  to  the  Maldive 
Islands,  to  which  office  he  was  appointed 
during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
these  pending  nominations  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


HEARINGS  ON  NOMINATION  OF 
JAMES  S.  DUESENBERRY  TO  THE 
COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  aiuiounce  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  will 
hold  a  public  hearing  at  10  a.m.  on 
Thursday,  January  20,  1966,  on  the 
nomination  of  Prof.  James  S.  Duesen- 
berry,  of  Massachusetts — of  the  Harvard 
faculty — to  be  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  in  place  of  Mr. 
Otto  Eckstein. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  5302, 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  The  nomi- 
nee will  be  present.  Any  persons  who 
wish  to  testify  or  to  submit  a  report 
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should  write  or  telephone  Mr.  Matthew 
Ht^e,  chief  of  staff.  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  5300  New  Senate 
OfBce  Buildhig,  Washington,  D.C.,  CA 
5-3921. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  125)  extend- 
ing the  date  for  transmission  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Report. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

ByMr.jAvrrS: 
statement  by  him  on  the  Brooklyn  Public 
Library  preschool  program. 
By  Mr.  CASE: 
Telegram  sent  by  him  on  the  occasion  of 
the  testimonial  dinner  to  the  Honorable  Jul- 
ius Foster,  Jr.,  and  a  press  release  In  connec- 
tion therewith. 


ATTACK  ON  HON.  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  had  intended,  during  the  morning  hour 
on  last  Friday,  to  discuss  this  subject, 
and  to  put  in  the  Record  a  letter  dealing 
with  it.  However,  I  was  not  on  the  floor 
when  the  Senate  suddenly  adjourned 
and  I  did  not  reach  the  Chamber  quite 
in  time. 

The  information  contained  In  the  let- 
ter did  leak  out  in  some  way,  however. 
For  the  Record  I  wish  to  do  now  what  I 
had  intended  to  do  last  Friday. 

About  10  days  ago,  I  received  a  scur- 
rilous anonymous  letter,  mailed  from 
Baltimore,  alleged  to  contain  a  photo- 
static copy  of  a  letter  which  was  alleged 
by  the  writer  of  the  anonymous  letter  to 
have  been  written  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation, to  Walter  Jenkins. 

The  alleged  photostatic  copy  of  the 
letter  is  so  scurrilous  and  putrid  that  I 
do  not  intend  to  put  it  in  the  Record. 

I  sent  the  anonymous  letter  to  Mr. 
Hoover  for  his  information  and  for 
whatever  aid  and  assistance  it  might  be. 

Mr.  Hoover  wrote  me  a  letter,  stating 
that  he  had  received  the  anonymous  let- 
ter with  tlie  alleged  copy  of  a  letter  which 
he  was  supposed  to  have  written,  ac- 
cording to  the  anonymous  letter. 

He  states  categorically  that  he  never 
wrote  such  a  letter.  For  the  information 
of  Senators  who  are  present,  perhaps  I 
should  read  the  letter  into  the  Record, 
Instead  of  merely  putting  it  In  the  Rec- 

OU). 

The  letter  is  dated  January  11,  1966, 
and  reads  as  follows: 

U.S.  Depaktment  or  Justice, 
Pederal  Bukkau  or  Investigation, 
Washington,  DC,  January  11.  1966. 

Hon.  BOUHKE   B.    HICKJENLOOPES, 

P-5.  Senate, 
'^Mhington,  B.C. 

Mt  Deae  Senator:  This  la  to  acknowledge 
four  requeet  for  the  complete  facts  as  known 
to  thla  Bureau  concerning  the  anonymoua 


letter  you  received  containing  what  pur- 
potta  to  be  a  copy  ai  a  peraonal  letter  to 
former  White  Houae  aid  Walter  JenXlna 
over  my  signature. 

I  am  pleased  to  comply  with  your  re- 
quest and  will  begin  first  by  stating  with- 
out any  equivocation  that  I  never  wrote 
such  a  letter. 

The  letter  you  received  la  one  of  many 
anonymous  mailings  sent  to  various  Sen- 
ators, Congressmen,  and  other  prominent 
Oovemment  officials  within  the  past  week. 
They  are  part  of  a  concerted  Communist 
smear  campaign  which  was  latmched  a  year 
ago. 

The  campaign  began  in  January  196S, 
when  several  letters  of  thla  type  were  re- 
ceived by  Individuals  who  also  brought  them 
to  my  attention.  Several  more  were  brought 
to  my  attention  by  Individuals  who  received 
them  In  April  1966. 

Upon  examination,  the  copy  of  the  letter 
supposedly  signed  by  me  was  determined  to 
be  a  crude  forgery.  Comparison  of  all  the 
letters  disclosed  they  had  all  been  prepared 
by  tbe  same  person  or  persons.  I'^irther 
comparison  with  other  letters  circulated  In 
the  past  In  this  and  other  countries  by  the 
Soviet  Disinformation  Department  proved  Ir- 
refutably that  this  was  a  Communist  scheme. 

You  may  recall  that  the  nefarious  schemes 
of  the  Soviet  DlBlnfonnatlon  Department 
were  exposed  In  a  report  prepared  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  last  year.  The 
detaUs  of  that  Agency's  study  were  printed 
In  the  Congressional  Record  of  September 
28,  1965. 

The  study  revealed  that  the  Soviet  Disin- 
formation Department  of  the  KOB,  the 
Soviet  Committee  for  State  Security,  wagee 
a  broad-scaled  propaganda  offensive  against 
U.S.  agencies  and  pointed  out  that 
I  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
are  priority  targets  for  attacks.  It  also  dis- 
closed that  the  overall  objective  Is  to  dis- 
credit U.S.  agencies  here  and  abroad  and  em- 
phasized that  a  preferred  instrument  used  by 
the  Soviets  In  their  attacks  Is  the  forged 
document. 

Typical  of  the  tactics  used  In  such  efforts 
was  the  circulation  of  letters  In  South  Amer- 
ica In  the  summer  of  1964.  In  that  case,  too, 
my  name  had  been  forged  on  the  letters. 
They  were  designed  to  make  It  appear  that 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  had  something 
to  do  with  the  Brazilian  revolution  of  April 
1964.  The  Intricacies  of  that  Communist 
scheme  became  further  apparent  when  we 
determined  that  my  signature  has  been 
forged  from  a  letter  stolen  by  Cubans  In 
Havana  In  I960. 

I  trust  that  In  making  these  facts  available 
to  you  I  have  satisfied  any  and  all  questions 
which  the  scurrilous  anonymous  communi- 
cation you  received  may  have  raised.  If  not, 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me  again. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  you  for  bringing  the  letter 
to  my  attention.  It  provides  another  link 
In  the  chain  of  evidence  being  put  together 
to  complete  the  picture  of  this  Soviet  smear 
campaign,  which  amounts  to  character  as- 
sassination. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  £:i)Oab  Hoover. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Let  me  con- 
clude by  saying,  with  respect  to  the  sug- 
gestion in  Mr.  Hoover's  letter  that  I 
might  have  some  question  about  this 
matter,  that,  the  letter  was  so  crude 


and  so  scurrilous  that  on  its  face  it  was 
a  forgery.  At  no  time  have  I  had  any 
question  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
letter.  It  is  false  on  its  face.  I  mere- 
ly wish  to  clear  the  matter  up  so  that 
all  may  know  that  these  things  are  con- 
stantly going  on  as  attacks  are  made 
against  our  law  enforcement  agencies. 


VISIT     TO     SOUTHEAST     ASIA 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  supplement  briefly  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  Senator 
frwn  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfiild]. 

Let  me  say,  first,  that  the  mission 
which  was  undertaken  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Montana  met 
with  courtesy  and  hospitality  everywhere 
the  group  went,  even  where  the  country 
visited  took  exception  to  our  position  in 
southeast  Asia. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  Is  greatly 
respected  around  the  world.  This  was 
quite  apparent,  previous  to  our  call  at 
Cambodia.  When  the  announcement  of 
our  coming  was  made,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  was  described  as  "a  man  of 
great  Justice." 

As  I  have  stated,  we  had  been  hospita- 
bly received  everywhere,  but  I  believe 
that  all  of  us  were  unprepared  for  the 
warmth  of  the  reception  which  we  re- 
ceived in  Cambodia,  the  government  of 
which  is  headed  by  Prime  Minister 
Sihanouk,  who  relinquished  a  kingdom 
to  take  a  position  which  he  felt  would 
be  more  helpful  to  his  people. 

Prime  Minister  Sihanouk  did  not  men- 
tion some  of  the  complaints  which  have 
been  attributed  to  him  In  reports  which 
have  been  spread  around  the  world.  He 
Is  more  concerned  over  trespassing  on 
the  area  of  Cambodia  by  others.  If  there 
Is  trespassing,  I  would  say  that  it  prob- 
ably is  not  confined  to  one  side  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  controversy.  Any 
such  trespassing.  I  would  presume,  is 
done  without  the  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cambodia. 

As  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
stated.  Prime  Minister  Sihanouk  has  re- 
quested that  the  International  Control 
Commission  do  what  it  can  to  control  the 
situation  and  to  enforce  respect  for  the 
boundaries  of  his  country. 

Prime  Minister  Sihanouk  has  also  re- 
quested inspection  by  others  of  the 
charges  which  have  been  made  against 
his  government  that  the  country  harbors 
the  Vietcong  and  others  who  are  hostile 
to  us. 

It  was  quite  apparent  to  me  that  the 
Government  of  Cambodia  desires,  above 
all  else,  to  be  let  alone,  not  to  be  dragged 
into  anyone's  war,  not  to  be  dominated 
by  any  country  either  within  Asia  or  out- 
side Asia.  As  I  see  it  the  fear  of  domi- 
nation exists  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  also  In  all  the  other  countries  of 
southeast  Asia  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  One  thing  that  Is  very 
much  apparent  !■  that  Chinese  propa- 
gaixla  Is  blankeUpg  most  of  southeast 
Asia,  llie  Chinese  are  not  Inhibited  by 
the  truth.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  they 
concoct  stories  to  q>read  all  over  south- 
east Asia  with  the  piupoee  of  keeping  the 
people  disturbed  and  to  incite  them,  If 
possible,  to  hate  Americans  and  every- 
thing connected  with  America. 

As  I  have  stated.  Cambodia  grlves  full 
credit  for  the  assistance  we  have  given 
U  in  the  past.  We  have  been  advised 
that  Americans  will  be  welcome  to  come 
to  Cambodia  at  any  time,  to  visit  that 
country.  I  believe  that  American  visi- 
tors would  be  perfectly  safe  In  going 
there,  and  would  be  well  received. 

But.  carrying  on  their  business  and 
holding  on  to  their  neutral  poeition. 
where  they  have  resisted  communism  in 
spite  of  the  many  pressures  which  have 
been  placed  upon  them,  is  not  easy  for 
them. 

Cambodia  has  plenty  of  resources  for 
its  people.  It  is  making  economic  prog- 
ress. It  has  shown  no  inclination  to 
go  Communist.  We  were  pleasantly  sur- 
prised at  the  tiirnout  of  the  people  who 
came  to  welcome  our  group.  The  capital 
of  Phnom  Penh  looked  almost  like  Con- 
stitution Avenue  on  Inaugural  Day  and 
it  appeared  to  me  that  their  welcome 
was  quite  sincere. 


MORS  SCHOOLCHILDREN  WANT 
MORE  MILK.  BUT  SCHOOL  MILK 
PROGRAM    IS    BEINO    CUT    BACK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  emother  in  a  series  of  statements  I  In- 
tend to  make  In  the  Senate  as  a  result 
of  the  action  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
in  prohibiting  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultiure  from  spending  appropriated 
funds  for  the  special  milk  program  for 
schoolchildren — an  action  which  means 
no  real  saving  of  tax  dollars. 

Today,  I  examine  the  great  increase  in 
program  participation  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  past,  and  the  even  greater 
increase  we  could  expect  in  the  future  if 
the  Federal  share  were  not  being  ruth- 
lessly cut.  Of  course,  a  cut  In  the  Fed- 
eral share  means  that  the  State,  the  local 
school  district,  or  the  child  will  have  to 
assimie  the  added  costs.  This  will  not 
only  dampen  program  growth  but  may 
even  lead  to  a  program  cutback  in  many 
States. 

In  1955,  41.094  outlets  participated  In 
the  school  milk  program.  Over  449  mil- 
lion half  pints  were  distributed.  In  1964, 
program  participation  had  Increased  to 
9U90  outlets — in  other  words,  over  100 
percent — while  more  than  2,917  million 
half  pints  were  distributed — a  phenom- 
enal Increase  of  almost  650  percent.  The 
1965  estimate  is  for  94.000  outlets  dis- 
tributing 3.093  million  half  pints.  In 
19M.  the  figures  estimated  are  96.000  out- 
lets distribute  over  3,278  million  half 
pints. 

What  has  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget^ 
done  in  the  face  <rf  this  unprecedented 
growth?  Dev>ite  a  projected  growth  of  j 
6  percent  in  half  pints  distributed 
fiscal  1966,  the  Bureau  has  cut  back  pre 
gram  funds  by  3  percent.  E^^ery 
of  this  cut  means  less  money  to 


States.  Not  one  cent,  according  to  the 
budget  estimates  submitted  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees 
last  year,  will  be  absorbed  by  decreased 
Federal  operating  expenses  In  Washing- 
ton. 

If  we  follow  the  Budget  Bureau's  logic, 
I  suppose  that  a  projected  growth  in  en- 
rollment In  pmblic  and  nonpublic  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  more 
than  eVi  million  students,  or  almost  14 
percent  between  1965  and  1975  will  mean 
a  cutback  of  at  least  7  percent  In  the 
school  milk  program.  I  profoundly  hope, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  does  not  continue  to  apply  this 
twisted  logic.  Certainly  If  it  does.  Con- 
gress should  speak  out  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  as  I  am  doing  today,  and  Intend 
to  do  on  this  floor  for  as  long  as  it  takes 
to  get  a  policy  change. 

Let  us  never  forget,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  cutback  is  a  phony,  fake,  paper  econ- 
omy. Federal  funds  not  spent  on  school 
milk  will  be  spent  under  price  support 
laws  to  buy  and  store  the  same  quantity 
of  milk. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  HARD  DECISION 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
Walter  Llppmann,  the  great  smd  inter- 
nationally admired  columnist,  in  News- 
week of  January  17,  wrote  an  excellent 
column  regarding  our  situation  in  Viet- 
nam. These  are  important  conclusions 
of  facts  I  feel  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  American  citizens  and  to  all 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  may  not 
have  read  his  exceedingly  important  and 
factusdly  correct  statement.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
column  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Waltz*  Lippuann  on  the  President's  Habo 
Decision 

After  hlB  moat  recent  trip  to  Soutti  Viet- 
nam, Secretary  McNamara  ventured  to  say 
tbat,  aa  a  result  of  our  efforts,  we  have 
stopp>ed  losing  the  war.  Perhaps  he  was  re- 
ferring to  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning 
of  1965  not  only  had  the  Salgonese  army 
loat  control  of  the  countryside  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Ave  or  six  cities,  but  the  govern- 
ment in  Saigon  was  disintegrating  and  was 
on  the  verge  of  making  a  deal  with  Hanoi. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  no 
significant  Improvement  in  the  military  sit- 
uation. Once  the  American  soldiers  retire, 
the  villages  which  are  recovered  from  the 
Vletcong  are  quickly  lost  again.  The  balance 
of  military  power  has  not  been  changed  In 
our  favor.  For  as  we  have  Increased  our  own 
army,  the  adversary  has  Increased  his  army, 
both  by  stepping  up  the  Infiltration  from 
the  north  and  by  greater  recruitment  in 
the  south.  The  one  real  change  has  been 
^that  the  government  In  Saigon  Is  now  a 
dictatorship  of  four  generals  who  are  fully 
aware  that  personally  they  have  every  rea- 
son to  avoid  a  truce  and  to  continue  the 
war. 

So,  the  President  finds  himself  no  nearer, 
'and  almost  certainly  further  away  from,  his 
avowed  objectives  In  Vietnam.  He  has  been 
jcoQfronted  with  what  he  now  describes,  quite 
correctly,  as  "hard  decisions"  What  are 
hard  decisions?  At  bottom,  the  President 
to  choose  between  a  bigger  war  and  an 
attractive  peace.     He  must  decide  either 

launch  a  big  American  war  In  Asia,  a  war 


which  could  aaally  be  bigger  than  the  Korean 
war  because  It  could  so  quickly  involve  both 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  or  to  cut  our 
losses  by  reducing  his  political  and  military 
objectives. 

EXTEND  THE  WAS,   OR   SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 

This  is  indeed  a  hard  choice.  A  long  war 
means  h<<avy  casualties.  It  means  the  dis- 
ruption ot  the  lives  of  another  generation  of 
young  m<^n.  It  means  that  the  Nation  will 
be  distracted  from  the  attempt  to  solve  Its 
own  problems — such  as  the  problems  of  the 
cities  and  the  problems  of  the  Negroes  and 
the  problems  of  Industrial  peace.  It  means 
once  again,  for  the  fourth  time  In  this  cen- 
tury, that  the  Nation  will  turn  Its  attention 
from  its  own  urgent  affairs  to  a  war  abroad. 
It  means  also  that  this  country  will  be  di- 
verted from  the  development  of  the  Americas 
and  from  its  vital  national  Interests  in  Eu- 
rope and  Australasia. 

The  other  choice  open  to  the  President  Is 
also  a  hard  one,  especially  for  a  proud  man 
who  wants  to  be  universally  popular.  For 
there  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  a  nego- 
tiated truce  can  be  had  only  by  settling  for 
a  good  deal  less  than  a  victory,  and  this 
means  that  the  President  must  expect  to  be 
denounced  by  many,  and  to  have  his  pride 
wounded.  It  takes  great  political  strength 
and  a  high  degree  of  moral  courage  for  the 
head  of  a  state  to  make  the  kind  of  peace 
which  may  now  be  possible  In  the  Viet- 
namese mess.  General  Elsenhower,  the  vic- 
torious commander  of  the  allied  armies,  was 
able  to  make  a  settlement  in  Korea  which 
President  Truman  would  never  have  dared  to 
make.  General  Elsenhower  had  at  that  time 
an  Invulnerable  prestige. 

An  even  more  pertinent  analogy  Is  to  be 
found  In  the  way  General  de  Gaulle  liqui- 
dated the  messy  war  In  Algeria.  The  Presi- 
dent would  do  well  to  study  and  p>onder  what 
happened,  how  General  de  Gaulle  extricated 
Prance  from  a  war  which  she  had  not  lost  but 
could  not  win.  how  he  negotiated  with  his 
adversaries  in  the  field,  the  Algerian  counter- 
part of  the  Vletcong,  and  made  with  them  a 
"peace  of  the  brave,"  how  he  outwitted  and 
defied  the  extremists  at  the  risk  of  his  life — 
and  how.  having  devoted  himself  unflinch- 
ingly to  the  true  Interest  of  Prance,  which 
was  peace  with  Algeria,  he  won  the  gratitude 
and  esteem  of  his  countrymen,  including 
almost  all  of  those  who  voted  against  him  in 
the  recent  election. 

PAYING  THE   PRICE 

The  hard  decision  the  President  has  to 
make  Is  whether  he  can  accept  the  political 
and  psychological  risks  of  dealing  with  Viet- 
nam as  General  Elsenhower  dealt  with  Korea 
and  as  General  de  Gaulle  dealt  with  North 
Africa.  Kor  President  Johnson  will  have  to 
pay  a  heavy  price  for  the  historical  mistake 
of  Involving  the  United  States  in  a  land  war 
against  Asians  In  Asia.  The  alternative  to 
paying  a  price  for  peace  Is  to  pay  the  enor- 
mous price  of  a  great  war  which  threatens  to 
expand  Into  a  world  war. 

The  President  has  made  It  quite  clear  that 
he  realizes  the  hard  choice  which  Is  before 
him.  Naturally  enough,  he  Is  looking  for 
some  easier  way  out  of  his  dilemma.  If  only 
he  could  find  one.  But  by  his  decisions  In 
1964.  he  rejected  the  warning  by  men  In  a 
position  to  know  that  there  was  not  much 
time  left  to  negotiate  an  arrangement.  He 
has  come  very  near  to  locking  and  bolting 
the  door.  He  has  raised  the  stakes  so  high 
that  easy  solutions  are  most  Improbable  and 
only  the  hard  choices  remain. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  this  morning 
there  appeared  an  extremely  notewor- 
thy news  article  entitled  "Gavin  Says 
Hanoi  Bomb  Could  Bring  in  Pelptag 
Units,"  reporting  on  a  letter  of  Gen. 
James  Gavin  which  will  appear  in  the 
February  issue  of  Harper's  magazine. 
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General  Gavin,  former  chief  of  Army 
research  and  develofMnent,  is  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  outstanding  military  offi- 
cers and  a  former  Ambassador  to  France. 
The  article  reports  General  Gavin's 
warning  that  a  massive  buildup  of  U.S. 
forces  in  Vietnsun  may  cause  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  to  send  troops  there  and 
reopen  the  Korean  war  as  well. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  General 
Gavin  disagrees  with  former  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  Curtis  Lemay,  and 
other  war  hawks  who  are  urging  the 
bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  Gen- 
eral Gavin,  who  was  chief  of  U.S.  Army 
plans  and  operations  at  the  time  of  the 
French  military  disaster  at  Dienbienphu. 
certainly  speaks  with  as  much — and  I  for 
one  feel  a  great  deal  more — authority 
than  do  those  militarists  who  demand 
expansion  and  escalation  of  our  fighting 
in  Asia  without  giving  consideration  to 
the  consequences  involved.  His  state- 
ments also  discredits  the  so-called  dom- 
ino theory,  which  has  no  validity 
whatever. 

I  believe  that  General  Gavin's  com- 
ments are  of  great  importance  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  re- 
porting them  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Gavin  Says  Hanoi  Bombing  Could  Bring  in 
Peiping  UNrrs 

New  York,  January  16. — Gen.  James  M. 
Oavln  declared  today  a  massive  buildup  of 
US.  forces  in  Vietnam  may  prompt  Red 
China  to  send  troop>s  there  and  reopen  the 
Korean  war  as  well. 

The  58-year-old  former  chief  of  U.S.  Army 
research  and  development  suggested  that 
America  concentrate  Instead  on  holding 
major  bases  along  the  South  Vietnam  coast 
while  diplomats  seek  an  end  to  the  fighting. 

In  a  letter  appea-lng  In  the  February  Issue 
of  Harper's  magazine.  Gavin  said: 

"To  increase  the  bombing  and  to  bomb 
Hanoi— or  even  Peiping — will  add  to  our 
problems  rather  than  detract  from  them,  and 
It  win  not  stop  the  penetrations  of  North 
Vietnam  troops  Into  the  South. 

"Also,  if  we  were  to  quadruple,  for  example, 
our  combat  forces  there,  we  should  then  an- 
ticipate the  intervention  of  Chinese  volun- 
teers and  the  reopening  of  the  Korean  front. 

ESCALATION  SEEN  LIKELY 

"This  seems  to  be  the  ultimate  prospect  of 
the  course  that  we  are  now  on." 

Gavin  said  the  190.000  U.S.  troops  already 
In  the  Vietnam  theater  would  suffice  "If  we 
should  maintain  enclaves  on  the  coast,  desist 
In  our  bombing  attacks  on  North  Vietnam, 
and  seek  to  find  a  solution  through  the 
Dnited  Nations  or  a  conference  In  Geneva." 

He  asserted  that  an  attempt  to  make  all  of 
South  Vietnam  secure  from  the  Communists 
"would  take  many  times  as  much  force  as 
we  now  have  in  Vietnam" — and  risk  a  fresh 
outbreak  of  Red  Chinese  aggression  In  the 
Ko-ean  pattern. 

"I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  if  we 
should  withdraw  from  Vietnam  the  next  stop 
would  be  Walklkl."  Gavin  said.  'The  Kra 
Peninsula.  Thailand  and  the  PhUlppines  can 
all  be  secured,  although  we  ultimately  might 
nave  heavy  fighting  on  the  northern  frontiers 
(rf  Thailand." 

Emphaflzlng  that  he  spoke  "solely  from  a 
miUtary-technlcal  point  of  view."  Gavin  re- 
caUed  that  he  was  chief  of  U.S.  Army  plans 
and  operations  at  the  time  of  the  French 
military  disaster  in  Dien  Blen  Phu. 

He  said  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Rldgway,  then 
Chief  of  Staff,  "directed  that  we  go  Into  the 


situation  quite  thoroughly  in  case  a  decision 
should  be  made  to  send  U.S.  forces  Into  the 
Hanoi  delta." 

"The  more  we  studied  the  situation,"  Gavin 
wrote,  "the  more  we  realized  that  we  were.  In 
fact,  considering  going  to  war  with  China, 
since  she  was  supplying  all  the  arms,  ammu- 
nition, medical,  and  other  supplies  to  Ho  Cbl 
Mlnh. 

"If  we  would  be,  In  fact,  fighting  China, 
then  we  were  fighting  her  In  the  wrong  place 
on  terms  entirely  to  her  advantage." 

Gavin  said  southeast  Asia  is  no  place  to 
take  on  Red  China  In  military  combat. 

"Manchuria,  with  Its  vast  Industrial  com- 
plex, coal,  and  Iron  ore.  Is  the  Ruhr  of  China 
and  the  heart  of  its  warmaklng  capacity," 
he  said.  "There,  rather  than  in  southeast 
Asia,  Is  where  China  should  be  engaged,  if 
at  all." 

SHOWDOWN    NOT    YET   DUE 

Gavin  added  that  If  Red  China  continues 
aggression  and  arms  itself  with  nuclear 
weapons  "the  time  may  come  when  China 
will  bring  upon  herself  a  nuclear  war.  But 
that  time  Is  not  here  yet." 

Gavin,  a  para  troop  commander  In  World 
War  II,  retired  from  the  Army  in  1958  because 
of  differences  with  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration over  modernizing  the  Armed  FVjrces. 
He  was  a  particularly  strong  exponent  of  more 
aerial  mobility  for  ground  troops. 

Gavin  called  this  "the  sky  cavalry  concept, 
which  we  are  now  employing  In  South  Viet- 
nam" and  commented. 

"When  I  retired  In  1958,  I  said  that  I  would 
be  happy  to  serve  as  a  private  in  the  Army 
if  it  were  the  kind  of  an  army  that  I  wanted 
it  to  be. 

I  think  It  is  that  kind  of  an  army 
now  •    •    *." 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider two  nominations  which  are  at  the 
desk.  It  will  require  unanimous  consent, 
because  they  have  not  lain  over  for  a 
day,  but  by  unanimous  consent  they  can 
be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  first 
nomination  will  be  stated. 


ROBERT  C.  WEAVER,  SECRETARY  OF 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  C.  Weaver,  of  New  York, 
to  be  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  let  the 
Record  show  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  to  which  the 
nomination  was  referred,  has  unani- 
mously approved  it.  History  is  made 
today  as  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
with  no  opposition — indeed,  with  unan- 
imity— will  seat  as  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  of  the  President  a  distinguished 
American  citizen,  a  Negro,  whose  labors 
in  the  Federal  Grovernment  thus  far  have 
stamped  him  as  one  in  whom  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  have  dealt  with  him 
have  complete  respect  and  faith.  I  con- 
gratulate Dr.  Robert  C.  Weaver  on  the 
great  challenge  he  now  faces  to  help 
in  improving  urban  America. 


The  leader  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DiRKSEN],  has  publicly  expressed 
his  approval  of  the  nomination.  I  rise 
to  say  that,  not  merely  the  leader  of  our 
party  in  the  Senate,  but  the  Members  of 
the  minority  party  on  the  committee  who 
participated  in  the  hearing  and  the  rest 
of  us  shall  shortly  join  in  approval  of 
the  nomination  of  an  able  fellow  citizen 
to  vast  new  responsibility. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
only  a  moment  to  express  my  support  of 
the  nomination  of  Robert  C.  Weaver  to 
be  head  of  a  department  that  will  be 
concerned  with  urban  problems.  I  have 
known  of  his  work  on  a  good  many  oc- 
casions. It  was  my  privilege  to  have  him 
as  a  member  of  the  delegation  which 
went  to  Peru  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
democratic  President,  Mr.  Belaunde.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  that  delegation  during  that  trip  to 
Latin  America.  I  came  to  know  Mr. 
Weaver  even  better  than  I  had  known 
him  before. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Weaver,  but  con- 
gratulations are  even  more  due  to  the 
President.  I  not  only  congratulate  the 
President,  but  highly  commend  him  for 
his  wise  selection  of  a  great  American 
to  head  an  important  post  which  will 
deal  with  domestic  problems,  related  to 
that  post.  In  the  years  ahead.  The  Pres- 
ident could  not  have  made  a  choice  that 
demonstrated  greater  wisdom  than  the 
selection  of  Mr.  Weaver  to  be  the  head 
of  that  Department. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I,  to- 
gether with  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kennedy),  had  the  privi- 
lege of  appearing  before  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  of  which  I 
was  a  member,  2  years  ago,  to  urge  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Wea- 
ver for  this  post.  The  Nation  is  fortu- 
nate to  have  produced  such  a  son,  who, 
at  long  last,  has  been  chosen  to  sit  in 
the  Cabinet  of  the  President. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  a  member 
of  the  cabinet  when  Mr.  Harriman  was 
Governor  of  New  York.  I  was  attorney 
general.  At  that  time.  Dr.  Weaver  was 
a  member  of  the  cabinet  on  housing. 
Because  of  his  skill,  competence,  and 
integrity,  he  has  made  a  landmark  in 
terms  of  minorities.  Senator  Kennedy 
and  I  have  testified  fully  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  I 
said  pre\1ously  in  the  committee  that, 
while  Dr.  Weaver  was  a  Negro,  he  would 
not  use  that  fact  to  practice  reverse 
discrimination  in  legislation;  that  he 
would  call  decisions  as  he  saw  them ;  that 
he  would  not  be  obsessed  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  of  a  minority  group,  but  that  he 
would  make  the  correct  decision  as  ej\ 
American.  Therefore.  I  know  that  Dr. 
Weaver  will  serve  in  his  new  post  w^lth 
distinction  and  will  make  great  con- 
tributions in  that  new  duty. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing,  I  am  delighted 
to  rise  in  support  of  the  nomination  of 
Robert  C.  Weaver,  who  is  eminently 
qualified  for  this  position.  He  was  an 
undergraduate  of  and  received  a  Ph.  D. 
from  Harvard  University.  He  has  had 
excellent  background  and  experience  In 
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this  field.  He  baa  had  a  pectillar  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  the  tmslness  during  hli 
duttei  m  Waahlngton. 

Mr.  Pimldent,  it  Is  my  understanding 
that  acme  members  of  the  Committee 
on  w^nHwy  and  Correiu^  who  would  op- 
poae  Mr.  Weaver  and  certain  Senators 
who  oppoaed  talm  when  his  nomination  as 
Admlnlatrator  was  under  consideration 
will  support  him  now  because  they  have 
seen  him  In  action.  They  know  him  as 
competent  and  able.  On  the  basis  of 
this  excellent  e3n>erlenoe  he  will  render 
a  fine  senrlce  tn  this  completely  new  de- 
partment of  our  Oovemment. 

It  Is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  endorse 
the  nomination  of  Robert  C.  Weaver.  I 
support  him  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  ORUZNINO.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
my  pilTllege  to  rise  In  support  of  the 
nomination  ot  Robert  C.  Weaver  for  this 
Important  position  in  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development. 

I  believe  I  have  known  Robert  C. 
Weaver  longer  than  has  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  We  came  into  Oovem- 
ment service  at  about  the  same  time. 
some  32  years  ago.  He  had  Just  re- 
ceived his  Ph.  D.  In  economics  from 
Harvard  University,  and  came  to  the 
Interior  Department  as  an  adviser  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Harold 
Ickea. 

At  the  same  time  I  had  been  appointed 
director  of  a  new  agency,  the  Division 
of  Territories  and  Island  Possessions. 
Our  fields  were  separate,  but  we  came  to 
know  each  other  well. 

At  that  time  I  was  able  to  appreciate 
the  sterling  qualities,  integrity,  and  abil- 
ity of  Robert  C.  Weaver.  I  have  known 
him  for  30  years.  I  am  confident  that 
the  President  could  have  made  no  better 
appointment  for  this  position. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  endorse 
this  nomination.  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  having  come  to  the  conclusion 
after  some  delay  and  after  searching 
throughout  the  country,  that  no  other 
man  could  flU  this  post  as  well  as  Robert 
C.  Weaver. 

Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  insertion 
of  two  excellent  editorials  commending 
the  i4>POintment  of  Robert  C.  Weaver  as 
Secretary  of  the  new  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  One 
is  from  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday. 
January  16,  1966,  and  the  other  from 
yesterday  morning's  Washington  Post. 

I  also  ask  untuilmous  consent  that  an- 
other article,  entitled:  "Weaver  In  Cab- 
inet but  Job  is  Unclear,"  by  Robert  B. 
Sonple,  Jr.,  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
January  16,  be  likewise  printed  at  the 
eonehislan  of  my  remarks. 

It  Is  obvious  that  President  Johnson's 
appointment  of  Weaver  Is  being  widely 
balled,  as  It  should  be.  as  the  best  pos- 
sible appointment  that  he  could  have 
made. 

There  being  no   objection,   the  edl- 
tortels  and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbooro,  as  follows : 
[ftOB  Um  New  York  Tlmea.  Jan.  18,  IMS] 
TRB  WsAvn  ArronmcDrr 

PrMldcnt  Johnson's  appointment  of  Rob- 
ert C.  Waavar  u  Secretary  of  the  new  De- 
yartmsDt  of  Housing  and  Urban  Renewal 
I  loBfl  expected. 


A  Harvard-trained  econooUst.  Dr.  Weaver 
bae  government  experience  dating  from  the 
early  days  of  the  Rooeevelt  AdmlnlBtratlon. 
He  !■  dedicated  and  knows  the  field  to  which 
be  haa  been  aialgned;  he  was  Deputy  State 
Housing  Commissioner  and  later  New  York 
State  Rent  Administrator  under  Oovemor 
Harriman.  President  Kennedy  subsequent- 
ly named  him  to  the  top  housing  poet  In 
the  country.  He  has  attained  Cabinet 
level — first  Negro  In  American  history  to  do 
BO — despite  some  criticism  of  bis  abilities 
and  bis  ImaglnaUon. 

If  the  appointment  of  Robert  Weaver  to 
his  new  poet  is  the  end  of  the  road  in  the 
sense  that  the  struggle  to  put  a  Negro  In  the 
Cabinet  is  won,  so  Is  it  the  beginning  of 
another  road  along  which  vast  new  strides 
must  be  taken  toward  better  living  condi- 
tions. "In  some  of  our  urban  areas  we  must 
help  rebuild  entire  sections  and  neighbor- 
hoods containing  as  many  as  a  100,000  peo- 
ple." the  President  said  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message.  'Working  together,  private 
enterprise  and  government  must  press  for- 
ward with  the  task  of  providing  homes  and 
sbops,  parks  and  hospitals,  and  all  the 
other  necessary  parts  of  a  flourishing  com- 
munity where  our  people  can  come  to  live 
the  good  life. "  It  is  Robert  Weaver's  task  to 
direct  and  coordinate  such  an  ambitious 
efTort.  and  we  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  in 
this  monumental  Job. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Jan.   16.  1966] 

SUCKETART     WEAVBR 

In  appointing  Dr.  Robert  Clifton  Weaver 
to  serve  as  the  first  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  President  Johnson 
chose  the  best  available  man  for  a  difflcult 
post.  A  pioneer  In  public  housing  whose  ex- 
perience goes  back  to  the  early  days  of  the 
New  Deal.  Dr.  Weaver  served  with  distinction 
as  the  rent  administrator  In  New  York  City. 
housing  commissioner  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  flntilly  as  the  Administrator  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

The  fact  that  Dr.  Weaver  is  the  great-grand- 
son of  a  slave  will  irk  those  whose  prejudices 
are  blinding  where  men  of  color,  no  matter 
how  talented,  are  concerned.  And  It  will 
by  the  same  token  enlist  the  equally  biased 
support  of  those  who  hold  that  the  new  Cab- 
inet post  should  have  gone  to  a  Negro  Irres- 
spectlve  of  his  capabilities.  Fair-minded 
Americans  applaud  the  appointment  of  a 
great  authority  on  urban  affairs  and  housing 
who  happens  to  be  a  Negro  And  they  are 
equally  delighted  by  the  appointment  of  Rob- 
ert C.  Wood  as  Under  Secretary  Dr.  Wood, 
a  native  of  Florida  and  professor  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  has 
gained  an  enviable  reputation  in  the  field  of 
urban  affairs  at  the  age  of  42. 

After  describing  the  problems  with  which 
the  new  Department  will  be  confronted. 
President  Johnson  turned  to  Dr  Weaver  and 
aald,  "May  the  good  Lord  have  mercy  on 
you."  The  new  Secretary's  legion  of  ad- 
mirers share  that  sentiment,  and  have  con- 
fidence in  his  ability  to  build  an  effective 
Department. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.   16,   1966] 

Wkavek  in  Cabinet  but  Job  Is  Unclea« 

(By  Robert  B   Semple,  Jr.) 

Waskincton.  Jan.  16. — At  a  surprise  news 
conference  Thursday,  President  Johnson 
said  to  the  aissembled  reporters : 

"I  think  you  are  all  aware  of  the  thor- 
ough search  I  have  made  to  find  the  beet 
man  to  lead  the  new  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  No  man  is  going 
to  have  a  more  difficult  but  challenging 
Job — and  no  man  is  going  to  be  better  able 
to  leave  a  mark  on  generations  of  Americans 
t»  come — than  the  man  who  takes  this  vital 


The  President  aald  he  had  looked  over 
300  potential  candidates.  But  tn  the  end. 
he  selected  a  man  who  was  there  all  the 
time — ^Robert  C.  Weaver.  The  announcement 
of  Mr.  Weaver's  appointment  ended  a  pwriod 
of  speculation  that  began  as  soon  as  Con- 
grees  approved  creation  of  the  I^partmeiit 
last  year. 

Rotrsnro 


Mr.  Weaver.  68,  haa  been  Administrates  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion In  1061.  The  Agency,  a  conglomeration 
of  various  housing  agencies,  is  likely  to  form 
the  core  of  the  new  Department. 

If  approved  by  Congress,  Mr.  Weaver  will 
be  the  first  Negro  In  history  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet.  This,  of  course, 
is  arresting  news  In  itself,  but  the  real 
question  now  is  whether  BCr.  Weaver's  ap- 
pointment heralds  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  the  relationship  between  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  the  cities,  or  whether  It 
is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  old. 

The  answer  depends.  In  part  on  whether 
Mr.  Johnson  accepts  the  recommendations 
of  a  special  task  force  that  he  put  to  work 
on  urban  problems  last  fall. 

The  task  force  recommended  that  a  num- 
ber of  Government  programs  Involving  ale 
to  the  cities — programs  now  lodged  in  othe» 
agencies — be  transferred  to  the  new  Depart- 
ment. If  these  recommendations  are  ac- 
cepted. Mr.  Weaver  will  have  much  greate; 
power  than  ever  before,  and,  some  peopls 
believe,  he  will  also  be  in  a  better  positlot 
to  coordinate  Federal  efforts  to  solve  urbai, 
problems. 

POVBHTT    ROLE? 

But  the  task  force  recommendations  ap- 
p>ear  to  have  been  greeted  with  less  than  tota'. 
enthusiasm  at  the  White  House.  A  proposal 
to  transfer  some  important  functions  of  the 
poverty  program  to  the  new  Department  has 
apparently  been  turned  down,  although  Mr. 
Johnson  denied  this  at  a  news  conference 
this  week. 

A  suggestion  that  antipollution  efforts  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  be  transferred  Is  still  in  a  state  of 
susp>enslon;  and  efforts  to  enlarge  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  new  Dep>artment  in  the  field 
of  transportation  have  apparently  been  side- 
tracked by  the  President's  own  proposal  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Transportation. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Weaver's  domain  may  wind 
up  being  no  larger  than  the  empire  over 
which  he  currently  presides  in  the  housing 
agency.     However,  there  will  be  changes. 

In  the  first  place,  the  legislation  creating 
the  new  Department  made  sure  that  Mr 
Weaver  had  more  than  nominal  control  over 
the  constituent  agencies  of  his  Department, 
which  is  the  situation  today.  He  will  have 
direct  control  over  the  new  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  the  Federal  Housing  Admlnlstrs- 
tion — a  post  that  replaces  that  of  FHA  Com- 
missioner, over  whom  he  now  has  little  stat- 
utory authority — and  he  can  do  whatever  he 
likes  with  the  Community  Facilities  Admin- 
istration, the  Urban  Renewal  Administration, 
and  the  Public  Hotislng  Administration. 

Secondly,  the  act  creating  the  Dejjertment 
suggests,  rather  vaguely,  that  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  H.UX). — now  known  as  "HUD"  In 
Washington  parlsmce — do  what  he  can  to 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  other  agencies.  In- 
cluding his  own,  to  keep  the  cities  from 
falling  into  complete  chaos.  Thus  the  post 
of  "urban  coordinator"  will  be  Important 
This  poet  was  eetabliabed  In  the  act  to  help 
pull  together  Federal  urban  programs  Into 
one  smoothly  orcheetrated  o[>eratlon. 

So  the  new  Secretary  will  have  some  im- 
portant powers,  whatever  Mr.  Johnson  does 
with  the  task  force  recommendations.  But 
there  is  one  fiy  in  the  ointment.  If  the  8ec- 
ret*ry  acquires  no  new  functions  other  than 
the  housing  function  over  which  he  has  ruled 
since  1961,  then  bis  power  will  depend  on  hi* 
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ability  to  make  other  Oovernment  agencies 
with  urban  programs  coordinate.  And  this, 
in  turn,  will  depend  on  whether  or  not  the 
President  supports  him. 

This  Issue,  too.  is  In  doubt.  Mr.  Johnson 
kept  Mr.  Weaver  banging  for  4  months  while 
he  searched  for  somebody  else  to  head  the  De- 
partment. Mr.  Weaver  is  a  very  good  man, 
but  the  President's  long  talent  hunt  sug- 
gested that  the  White  House  felt  there  was 
somebody,  somewhere,  who  was  better. 

POWKIS 

Then,  too.  Mr.  Weaver  had  managed  to 
anger  many  powerftil  special  Interest  groups 
in  the  urban  field,  although  It  Is  hard  to  con- 
template a  housing  administrator  who  would 
not.  The  mayors,  for  example,  complained 
that  they  could  not  get  the  necessary  funds 
for  luban  renewal,  and  that  the  processing 
of  their  urban  renewal  plans  got  caught  up 
in  all  kinds  of  unnecessary  redtape. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  Is  that  Mr.  Weaver — 
who  turned  down  several  excellent  offers 
while  waiting  for  the  President  to  make  up 
his  mind — comes  to  his  new  poet  under  rather 
unfavorable  auspices. 

With  the  President's  support  he  can  be  an 
excellent  administrator,  an  innovator,  and 
a  salesman  with  Congress.  He  can  transform 
a  housing  agency  into  a  creative  and  power- 
ful force  in  American  life.  Without  the 
President's  support,  he  may  end  up  being 
Just  another  housing  administrator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  It  appropriate  to  point  out 
that  we  have  heard  discussions  of  dis- 
crimination In  the  consideration  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  the  Senate  discriminated  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Weaver. 

The  Senate  came  to  the  unanimous 
conclusion  that  the  nomination  should 
be  considered  without  lying  over  for  1 
day  as  the  rules  require.  A  single  objec- 
tion, of  course,  would  have  delayed  the 
nomination. 

The  reason  that  the  Senate  saw  fit 
to  act  In  this  regard  as  to  Robert  C, 
Weaver  is  that  he  has  performed  well  in 
his  present  position  many  functions  he 
will  have  as  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet.    He  performed  those  functions. 

I  have  heard  no  charge  or  suggestion 
that  he  would  do  anything  other  than 
his  duty  as  the  merciful  God  permits 
him  to  do  that  duty  and  to  see  the  facts 
as  they  come  l)efore  him. 

On  that  basis,  just  as  the  Senate  gave 
its  consent  that  the  nomination  be  con- 
sidered, I  urge  that  the  nomination  be 
confirmed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


ROBERT  C.  WOOD 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  C.  Wood  to  be  Undersec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urlaan  Development. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlth- 
.out  objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LBOISLATTVE    SGSSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  morning  hour  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MANSFIELD- AIKEN 
REPORT 


MISSION 


Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
cellent article  has  been  written  on  the 
Mansfield-Aiken  mission  and  on  the  re- 
port of  that  extremely  important  and 
carefully  selected  "blue  ribbon"  sena- 
torial group.  It  is  an  article  by  Vic 
Maerkl  in  the  January  10,  1966,  issue  of 
the  Burlington  Free  Press.  Mr.  Maerki 
knows  whereof  he  speaks  because  he  is  no 
stranger  to  the  Washington  scene  as  he 
has  delved  deeply  Into  the  legislative 
operations  of  our  Federal  Goveriunent 
from  both  the  aspect  of  a  working  mem- 
ber of  the  press  and  a  hard  working  leg- 
islative staff  assistant. 

He  accords  to  the  Mansfield-Aiken 
mission  and  its  report  the  seriousness, 
dignity,  and  recognition  it  so  richly 
merits.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate particularly  to  the  last  paragraph  of 
his  article  in  which  he  states: 

Whether  the  conclusions  by  these  two  dis- 
tinguished national  leaders  are  valid  or  not, 
they  have  done  the  United  States  a  service 
by  voicing  their  opinions  on  the  eve  of  the 
opening  of  a  session  of  the  Congress  that  will 
surely  be  the  forum  for  a  widening — and  per- 
haps, climactic — national  dialog  on  the 
subject. 

To  this  I  would  add  my  own  personal 
comment  that  whether  one  agrees  with 
the  findings,  conclusions,  and  opinions 
expressed  in  the  Mansfield-Aiken  mission 
report  or  subscribes  to  their  position.  It 
must  l3e  recognized  that  this  Is  the  deadly 
serious  work  of  respected,  eminently 
capable,  and  dedicated  national  leaders. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Maerkl  article  be  placed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  and  Invite  the  attention  of  all 
Senators  to  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Once  Over  Lightlt 
(By  Vic  Maerki) 

In  the  74th  year  of  a  life  that  has  spanned 
two  world  wars  and  a  series  of  smaller  con- 
filcts.  U.S.  Senator  Oeoboe  D.  Aiken,  Republi- 
can, of  Vermont.  Is  trying  his  hardest  to  help 
his  country  prevent  world  war  III. 

To  that  end,  the  wise  old  Vermonter  has 
Joined  In  a  grim  report  to  President  Johnson 
that  warns  the  only  alternative  to  a  general 
war  in  Asia  may  be  an  unpopular  and  tin- 
sattsfactory  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
conflict  In  Vietnam. 

It  has  become  apparent  In  recent  days  that 
AncjcN  has  become  convinced  that  the  United 
Statee  will  have  to  strike  some  painful  bar- 
gain In  Vietnam  to  reduce  the  danger  of  that 
war  spreading  Into  a  world  conflict. 

The  grim  substance  of  Aiken's  feelings 
have  already  been  made  public  by  U.S.  Sena- 


tor Mnu  Manbitzld,  Democrat,  of  Montana, 
the  Senate  majority  leader. 

Aiken  was  one  of  four  Senators  who  ac- 
companied Manbitklo  on  a  world  mlaaloQ 
whoee  major  purpose  was  to  compile  facts 
on  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  on  the  world 
attitude  toward  the  war. 

The  formal  report  of  the  MANaraxD  mission 
was  made  public  this  week,  but  the  Nation 
and  the  world  have  had  little  word  on  the 
private,  oral  report  MANsrauj  gave  the 
President  on  December  19.  the  day  after  the 
five  Senators  returned  to  this  country. 

But  Aiken  and  others  close  to  MANSrxsLO 
have  suggested  the  Senator  majority  leader'a 
report  to  the  President  was  even  grimmer 
than  the  formal  report,  if  that  is  possible. 

The  evidence  Is  that  Manhtiild  told  the 
President  that  there  is  very  little  hope  that 
the  United  States  will  be  able  to  negotiate  the 
kind  of  settlement  in  Vietnam  that  all 
Americans  are  hoping  for. 

Adcen  has  already  suggested  that  he  and 
MANaraxn  feel  the  best  the  United  SUtes 
can  hope  for  Is  a  kind  of  settlement  that  will 
provide  a  limited  type  of  "peace"  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Mansfield  and  Aiken  appear  to  agree  that 
that  prompt  efforts  by  the  United  Statee 
might  lead  to  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
widening  conflict  between  the  United  States 
and  regular  North  Vietnamese  troops  who 
take  their  orders  from  Hanoi. 

At  the  same  time,  the  two  Senate  leaders 
are  making  It  clear  that  they  feel  that  kind 
of  settlement  would  do  little,  if  anything,  to 
end  the  war  of  terror  being  waged  against 
the  South  Vietnamese  Oovernment  by  the 
Vietcong  guerrillas. 

That  sxiggestion,  of  course.  Is  not  the  kind 
of  proposal  that  either  President  Johnson  or 
his  key  advisers  want  to  make  to  this  Na- 
tion or  to  the  world.  It  is  not  the  kind  of 
"peace"  that  Americans — Including  Mans- 
field and  Aiken — want  to  accept. 

But,  Aiken  and  Mansfield  have — in  the 
strongest  possible  terms — warned  the  Pres- 
ident that  the  United  States  is  nearlng  the 
point  of  no  return  to  Vietnam,  a  point  at 
which  the  alternative  to  an  unsatisfactory 
negotiated  settlement  may  be  a  general  war 
In  Asia. 

Aiken  has  made  It  clear  to  friends  that 
he  has  given  his  unqualified  supfKDrt  to  all 
the  private  recommendations  Mansfield  has 
given  to  the  President,  and  Johnson  is  aware 
of  that  support. 

There  have  also  been  growing  Indications 
that  the  Mansfield  report  to  President  John- 
son on  December  19  may  have  contributed 
substantially  to  Johnson's  decision  to  sus- 
pend the  bombing  raids  against  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Aiken  and  Mansfield  .  are  old  friends. 
Aiken  and  Johnson  are  old  friends  and  the 
President,  at  Aiken's  birthday  party  last 
year,  called  the  Vermont  Senator  "a  great 
American"  and  a  colleague  whoee  wisdom 
and  counsel  he  valued  highly. 

Neither  Mansfield  or  Aiken  have  taken 
an  extreme  position  In  the  Vietnam  dilem- 
ma. Unlike  some  of  the  other  leaders  In 
Washington.  Mansfield  and  Aiken  have  iu)t 
pretended  their  suggestions  can  guarantee  a 
solution  to  the  struggle  in  southeast  Asia. 

Mansfield  and  Aiken  have  been  in  the 
center  of  the  moderate  position  In  the  Viet- 
nam debate,  and  their  major  contribution 
to  that  debate  so  far  has  been  to  make  It 
clear  that  there  can  be  no  simple  solution 
to  the  complex  problem. 

Neither  Mansfield  or  Aiken  is  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  honor  of  the  United  States  In 
Asia,  and  they  have  made  It  clear  despite 
the  suggestions  of  some  of  their  critics  to  the 
contrary. 

But,  they  have  warned  that  insistence  on 
unconditional  surrender  In  Vietnam  Is  not 
consistent  with  the  facte  they  found  unleas 
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am  nmtad  St*tw  is  prepared  to  rlak  general 
wu  In  AaU. 

In  ibort,  AocKN  mnA  bis  old  friend  Maks- 
PBLD  are  arguing  Uiat  this  Nation  sbould 
(so*  the  prospect  that  there  can  be  no  clean, 
simple  solution  to  a  dirty,  complicated  situa- 
tion. 

WbetlMr  the  conclusions  by  these  two 
dlattngulsbed  national  leaders  are  valid  or 
not.  tlwy  bare  done  the  United  States  a 
serylce  by  voicing  their  opinions  on  the 
sye  of  the  opening  of  a  aeaslon  of  the  Con- 
gress that  wUl  surely  be  the  forum  for  a 
widening — and  perhaps,  climatic — national 
dlak>f  on  the  subject. 


PEACE  OFFENSIVE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
must  OMitlnue  to  hope  and  pray  that  the 
peace  offensive  for  Vietnam,  instituted 
by  the  President,  will  be  successful.  My 
concern  today  is  over  what  appears  to  be 
a  difference  of  opinion  at  lower  levels  In 
the  administration  as  to  what  the  United 
States  should  do  In  the  event  the  cur- 
rent effort  to  stop  the  killing  and  to  begin 
the  talking  around  the  conference  table, 
should  be  unsuccessful. 

In  this  connection,  I  believe  an  ex- 
tremely Important  editorial,  entitled 
"After  the  Pause,"  was  published  In  the 
Washington  Post  yesterday.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  editor- 
ial may  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this 
editorial  expresses  in  large  part  my  own 
view,  to  the  effect  that  we  should  avoid, 
at  almost  any  cost,  continuing  an  escsJa- 
tlon  of  the  war;  that  if  we  are  unable  to 
persuade  Hanoi  and  perhaps  Pelping  to 
come  to  the  conference  table  or,  in  the 
alternative,  gradually  to  ease  off  their 
attacks,  we  should  hole  up  in  the  major 
cities;  that  our  policy  should  be  not  to 
escalate,  but  to  defend  the  strongholds. 
In  my  opinion,  that  is  a  far  wiser  plan 
than  the  one  which  is  reported  on  the 
first  page  of  the  New  York  Times  this 
morning,  under  the  headline  "United 
States  Is  Reported  To  Set  Deadline  for 
Peace  Drive.  Washington's  View  Grow- 
ing Pessimistic  in  Absence  of  Reply  From 
Hanoi.  Limit  Put  Near  January  24. 
Bomblhg  of  North  Vietnam  Might 
Resume  at  Closing  of  Lunar  New  Year." 

The  source  of  this  statement  is  anony- 
mous. I  do  not  know  where  this  state- 
ment originated,  but  I  hope  it  is  not  true. 
I  strongly  support  the  President  in  his 
efforts  to  get  to  the  conference  table, 
and  in  his  efforts  to  keep  the  war  in 
Vietnam  from  accelerating  into  world 
warm. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RscoRO  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  an 
excellent  column  along  these  lines,  en- 
titled "LB.J.:  Searching  Out  of  the 
Trap."  written  by  Marquis  Childs,  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
January  17. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcqrd. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  further 
call  the  attention  of  Senators  and  to 
readers  of  the  Rxcord  generally  to  an  ex- 


cellent  statement   by   Oen.    James   M. 

Qavin,  which  was  published  in  the  news- 
papers this  morning,  during  the  course  of 
which  he  said : 

To  Increase  the  bombing  and  to  bomb 
Hanoi — or  even  Pelping — will  add  to  our 
problems  rather  than  detract  from  them, 
and  It  will  not  stop  the  pentratlona  of  North 
Vietnam  troops  Into  the  South. 

Further,  the  article  reads: 

Oavln  said  the  190.000  U.S.  troope  already 
In  the  Vietnam  theater  would  aufllce  "If  we 
should  maintain  enclaves  on  the  coast,  desist 
In  our  bombing  attacks  on  North  Vietnam. 
and  seek  to  find  a  solution  through  the 
United  Nations  or  a  conference  In  Geneva." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  statement  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  this  morn- 
ing, summarizing  General  Gavin's  letter 
to  Harpers  magazine,  may  be  printed  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  not  of  the  view,  as 
expressed  In  the  Post  editorial,  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  in  favor  of  starting  to  bomb 
North  Vietnam,  or  to  destroy  Hanoi,  or 
to  attack  the  Chinese  nuclear  capability 
wherever  It  may  be  found.  I  am  of  the 
view  that  there  is  a  majority  in  Congress 
who  are  behind  the  President  in  his  com- 
monsense  efforts  to  find  peace  In  Viet- 
nam. I  hope  that  this  expression  of  my 
view  may  persuade  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  feel  as  I  do  to  speak  up 
for  commonsense  and  for  peace. 

ExHiarr  1 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sunday,  Jan.  16. 

1966] 

After  the  Pause 

The  President  very  wisely  has  put  no 
terminal  date  on  his  peace  offensive  or  on 
the  pause  in  air  operations  against  the  north 
while  the  peace  efforts  go  forward.  Since 
there  has  been  no  known  response  from  Ha- 
noi, either  affirmative  or  negative,  it  is  too 
early  to  say  whether  there  will  be  any  re- 
sults. Sooner  or  later,  if  there  are  no  nego- 
tiations at  all,  consideration  will  have  to  be 
given  to  the  next  military  moves. 

There  is  a  powerful  Impulse  in  the  Con- 
gress, In  the  country,  and  in  some  places  in 
the  executive  department,  for  a  resumption 
of  air  activity  and  for  an  initiation  of  full- 
scale  warfare  against  the  north  to  put  a 
speedy  end  to  a  disagreeable  war.  Power- 
ful as  this  Impulse  is,  and  strong  as  the  sup- 
port may  be  for  the  use  of  more  military 
muscle,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  President 
will  reject  the  counsels  of  those  who  wish 
to  escalate  the  war.  There  is  not  much  rea- 
son to  believe  that  an  unlimited  air  war 
would  achieve  decisive  results.  North  Viet- 
nam does  not  present  the  kind  of  industrtal 
targets  that  are  peculiarly  vulnerable  to  mass 
bombing.  Even  if  the  United  States  were 
Indifferent  to  the  moral  arguments  against 
mass  bombing  (and  it  is  not  indifferent), 
the  practical  results  probably  would  not  be 
any  more  decisive  than  were  the  results  of 
area  bombing  in  World  War  II.  While 
stepped-up  interdiction  of  communications 
might  further  diminish  the  ability  of  North 
Vietnam  to  give  logistic  support  to  a  con- 
ventional military  invasion,  there  is  not  much 
hope  that  it  would  stop  infiltration  of  troope 


In  small  units.  And  even  if  the  bombing 
succeeded  In  all  these  counts,  the  Chinese 
Communist  support  of  North  Vietnam  might 
make  the  results  indecisive.  As  long  as  air 
operations  are  directed  at  North  Vietnam 
(and  not  China),  we  are  embarked  upon  the 
task  of  kicking  the  cart  until  the  horse  cries 
for  mercy. 

The  unconditional  withdrawal  of  us, 
forces  Is  a  course  for  which  there  is 
little  responsible  support  In  the  country. 
And  the  primary  reason  Is  that  no  one  can 
give  any  assurance  that  this  policy  would  be 
any  more  successful  as  a  means  of  ending 
the  war  In  southeast  Asia  than  the  policy 
of  escalating  the  conflict.  Escalation  might 
■Imply  move  the  war  to  another  and  larger 
theater.  Withdrawal  also  would  be  likely  to 
move  the  conflict  to  another  theater  in  an- 
other country. 

To  continue  or  expand  the  present  offen- 
sive against  the  Vletcong  In  the  south,  by 
the  employment  of  the  tactics  now  being 
pursued.  Is  going  to  Involve  a  heavier  com- 
mitment than  we  have  so  far  made  if  it  la 
to  have  any  reasonable  prospect  for  success. 
Such  an  expanding  commitment,  accom- 
panied by  rising  commitments  of  North 
Vietnam  and  China  and  Russia,  might  easily 
produce  another  stalemate  at  a  higher  level. 

The  facts  of  the  situation  seem  to  argue 
strongly  for  a  somewhat  different  application 
of  the  military  power  we  feel  we  can  appro- 
priately commit  to  the  area.  No  doubt  it  is 
an  alternative  that  already  has  been  ex- 
plored— and  perhaps  even  rejected.  But  it 
can  be  argued  quite  persuasively  that  in  the 
next  phase  of  the  war,  the  United  States  and 
Its  allies  might  wisely  alter  the  character  of 
the  war  In  the  direction  of  a  more  economical 
and  efficient  deployment.  At  present,  we  are 
engaged  In  an  offensive-defense,  employing 
both  ground  and  air  forces  in  the  hot  pursuit 
of  Vletcong  elements  Into  terrain  offering  the 
greatest  advantages  of  concealment  and  the 
most  serious  hazards  to  pursuing  forces.  To 
seek  out  and  destroy  a  guerrilla  force  by  such 
tactics,  overwhelming  force  Is  required  on  a 
ratio  of  at  least  10  to  1.  The  present  ratio, 
counting  all  South  Vietnam  and  American 
and  allied  forces  is  836,000  to  230,000  accord- 
ing to  the  Mansfield  report — and  the  rate  of 
North  Vietnam  Infiltration  Is  on  the  order  of 
1,500  a  month.  So  the  possibility  or  feasibility 
of  achieving  antlguerrilla  ratios  like  those 
In  Malaysia  and  the  Philippines  Is  remote. 

If  it  Is  difficult  or  impossible  for  us  to  an- 
nihilate the  Vletcong  without  a  military  la- 
vestment  that  looks  excessive,  it  can  be  made 
lmp>os8lble  for  the  Vletcong  to  achieve  their 
objectives  without  a  deployment  beyond 
their  means.  Were  our  tactics  to  alter  from 
pursuit  to  a  take-and-hold  basis,  the  burden 
for  the  offensive  could  be  shifted  to  the 
Vletcong.  It  is  our  purpose  to  deny  North 
Vietnam  the  fruits  of  a  war  of  "national 
liberation."  and  we  can  do  that  by  success- 
fully holding  the  areas  now  occupied  and 
slowly  and  persistently  enlarging  them  by 
territorial  sweeps  Instead  of  Jungle  pursuit. 
The  American  and  South  Vietnam  forces, 
while  steadily  expanding  the  occupied  areas 
and  pushing  out  their  defense  perimeters. 
would  be  chiefly  engaged  in  garrison  opera- 
tions. These,  of  course,  are  wasteful  in  terms 
of  manpower  employed  but  economical  in 
terms  of  manpower  expended.  They  are  less 
hazardous  and  more  feasible  for  a  country  in 
oonunand  of  air  power  and  thus  able  to 
maintain  communications  with  scattered 
garrisons  than  they  were  for  the  French. 
Within  the  areas  occupied  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  by  our  forces,  a  program  of  re- 
habilitation and  reconstruction  covtld  b0 
pushed  forward,  once  It  becomes  possible  to 
afford  the  peasants  and  villagers  security. 

The  military  priorities  under  such  a  strat- 
egy, would  be  (1)  securing  of  areas  already 
held.  (2)  expansion  of  that  territory  only 
as  rapidly  as  we  are  prepared  to  take  and 
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hold  new  real  estate.  (3)  pursuit  operations 
only  where  they  can  be  carried  out  with 
greatest  economy  of  force,  (4)  air  operations 
chiefly  In  close  support  of  territorial  enlarge- 
ment, and,  as  indicated,  against  large  and 
vulnerable  enemy  concentrations.  (5)  air 
interdiction  of  routes  from  the  north,  scaled 
to  the  degree  of  infiltration.  (6)  no  air  attack 
on  North  Vietnam  for  the  time  being  or  un- 
less surveillance  discloses  massing  for  offen- 
sive operations  against  the  south. 

This  is  no  quick  and  easy  formula  for  an 
offensive  military  success  In  conventional 
military  terms.  It  contemplates  neither  the 
annihilation  of  enemy  forces,  the  crushing 
of  the  enemy's  will  to  resist,  or  the  solid 
gains  of  invasion  and  quick  occupation.  It 
projects  the  steady,  slow,  and  patient  pacifi- 
cation and  reconstruction  of  South  Vietnam. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  success  will 
consist  of  denying  the  victory  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong  in  all  the  terri- 
tory we  are  prepared  to  take  and  hold  and 
then  rebuilding  that  occupied  area  and  pro- 
viding the  Inhabitants  with  a  higher  standard 
of  living.  The  forces  required  will  be  quite 
large;  but  the  loeses  in  combat  should  be 
much  smaller  with  the  defending  forces  en- 
joying the  advantages  of  well-equipped  men 
in  strong  defensive  positions.  It  will  cost 
more  money  but  It  should  cost  fewer  lives. 
It  will  take  more  time — but  we  should  not  be 
in  a  hurry. 

Away  from  the  combat  areas,  the  strategy 
has  the  virtue  of  making  it  clear  to  the 
world  that  our  role  Is  purely  defensive.  The 
war  in  South  Vietnam  will  come  to  a  stop  If 
the  forces  of  the  National  Liberation  Front 
quit  their  attacks.  Every  dispatch  from  the 
war  areas  will  make  it  plain  that  It  is  the 
Communists  who  are  responsible  for  loss  of 
life  and  destruction  of  property.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  negotiated  peace  there  can  be,  under 
this  formula,  a  tacit  peace,  whenever  the 
Vletcong  wish  It. 

This  is  no  blueprint  for  either  victory  or 
peace  in  a  hurry.  But  It  Is  a  blueprint  that 
involves  the  surrender  of  no  principle;  It 
makes  possible  the  de-escalation  of  the  con- 
flict; it  contemplates  the  confinement  of  the 
war  to  the  area  now  involved.  It  does  not 
have  the  simplicity  of  victory  or  surrender. 
It  plainly  looks  forward  to  an  admittedly  re- 
mote date  when  enough  of  the  territory  of 
South  Vietnam  will  be  secure  so  that  there 
can  be  normal  elections  under  which  the  peo- 
ple can  pick  a  government  of  their  own 
choice — and  decide  for  themselves  whether 
they  wish  to  affiliate  with  North  Vietnam  or 
retain  their  Independence. 


Exhibit  2 
IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  17,  1966] 
L.BJ.:   Searching  Out  or  th«  T«ap 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

As  cruel  a  choice  as  any  President  ever 
faced— that  is  the  prospect  for  Lyndon  John- 
son at  the  start  of  the  second  year  of  his 
first  full  term  as  Chief  Executive  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  In  any  objective  view  of 
where  we  stand  today  the  President  is  seen, 
in  fact,  to  have  no  choice. 

The  guns-versuB-butter  argument  Is  al- 
most wholly  meaningless.  It  Implies  that 
by  trimming  off  a  little  fat  the  Nation  can 
devote  Itself  to  winning  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
As  Chief  Executive,  Mr.  Johnson  knows  how 
false  this  Is. 

He  had  had  on  his  desk  for  some  time  a 
report  still  classified  secret  showing  21  "high 
tension"  cities  where  there  Is  steady  deteri- 
oration in  the  Negro  ghettos.  To  Ignore  this 
Mid  postpone  or  abandon  the  programs  for 
making  at  least  a  start  at  correcting  a  cen- 
tury of  Injustice  Is  to  risk  disaster.  Violence 
and  rioting  on  the  scale  of  Watts  could  break 
out  in  any  one  of  these  cities  In  coming 
months. 

But  as  Commander  In  Chief  he  has  come 
^  understand  the  nature  of  the  trap  that  Is 
Vietnam.    This  was  the   great   service   per- 


formed by  his  own  chief  Inspector,  Senator 
Mike  Mansfisu),  the  Senate's  majority 
leader.  When  Senator  Mansfield  and  bis 
four  colleagues  returned  from  the  round- 
the-world  trip  on  which  the  President  had 
sent  them  he  made  clear  without  any  sugar- 
coating  the  consequences  of  an  open-ended 
land  war  in  Asia. 

The  Mansfield  report  Is  believed  to  have 
been  the  most  lmp>ortant  factor  In  the  com- 
monsense decision  the  President  has  for  the 
time  being  arrived  at.  That  Is  to  make  Viet- 
nam a  holding  operation  while  a  new  and 
revitalized  attempt  is  underwritten  to  win 
the  villages  and  pacify  the  areas  held  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  with  American  help. 

This  comes  belatedly  after  the  tragic  errors 
of  the  p>ast  have  been  compounded.  The 
so-called  hamlet  program  was  little  more 
than  a  system  of  armed  stockades  within 
which  helpless  villagers  were  confined  often 
at  the  mercy  of  returning  Vletcong.  The 
new  program  Is  Inspired  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Ed- 
ward C.  Lansdale.  consistent  advocate  of  the 
vital  need  to  win  the  allegiance  of  the  Viet- 
namese people. 

Part  of  the  new  program  is  to  try  to 
broaden  the  base  of  the  government  In 
Saigon.  It  Is  today  hardly  more  than  a 
shadow  government  with  F*remler  Nguyen 
Cao  Ky  representing  a  dominant  military 
faction.  The  critics  of  negotiation  make  a 
powerful  point  when  they  say  that  any  agree- 
ment to  end  the  war  would  almost  Inevitably 
result  In  a  takeover  by  the  Communists  In 
South  Vietnam  In  a  relatively  short  time. 
But  the  more  the  government  slips  into  the 
role  of  American  puppet  the  less  likely  It  Is 
that  any  Independent  regime  can  ever  be  es- 
tablished, with  South  Vietnam  becoming  an 
American  protectorate  Into  the  Indefinite 
future. 

As  head  of  his  political  party,  the  third 
horse  he  must  ride  In  a  race  with  odds  that 
the  Founding  Fathers  could  hardly  have  con- 
ceived, the  President  understandably  did  not 
show  his  entire  hand.  And  It  Is  here  In  the 
weeks  Just  ahead  that  the  testing  will  come. 
For  a  large  part  of  the  military,  conspicuously 
the  Air  Force,  and  their  spokesmen  will  fight 
what  appears  to  be  a  holding  operation  look- 
ing to  an  eventual  settlement.  Balked  of 
their  goal  their  shrill  cries  promise  to  become 
hysterical. 

That  goal  Is  in  one  disguise  or  another 
a  preventive  war  against  Communist  China. 
Their  case  sounds  very  much  like  the  argu- 
ment for  a  preventive  war  against  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  late  1940'8. 

As  politician,  compelled  to  tailor  his  deci- 
sion to  clients  covering  the  entire  spectrum, 
the  President  runs  his  greatest  risks  In  the 
year  ahead.  Trying  to  please  everyone — to 
keep  his  consensus — he  will  end  by  pleasing 
no  one.  Merely  cutting  up  the  conventional 
pie,  in  deference  to  the  threat  of  infiatlon, 
win  not  be  enough  if  the  cities  are  really  to 
be  metde  over.  Holding  the  line  may  prove 
militarily  Impossible  and  If  the  Communist 
enemy  gives  him  no  quarter.  In  response  to 
all  his  efforts  to  find  an  honorable  way  out, 
he  will  have  to  take  the  steps  toward  escala- 
tion and  the  prospect  of  a  greatly  enlarged 
war  that  he  so  dreads. 

To  ridicule  the  President's  peace  offensive 
is  easy  enough.  The  conventional  diplomat 
shudders  in  distaste.  But  there  Is  increasing 
evidence  that  it  has  had  a  marked  effect  in 
both  the  allied  and  nonallned  worlds,  and 
no  one  can  say  what  may  be  the  results  be- 
hind the  Communist  barriers.  Here  is  a  man 
determined  to  find  his  way  out  of  the  trap 
who  win  not  stand  on  the  conventional 
wisdom. 

Exhibit  3 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.   17,  1966] 

Gavin  Sats  Hanoi  Bombino  Coin^  Bring  in 

Pbipinc  Untts 

New   Tors,   January    16 — Oen.   James    M. 

Gavin  declared  today  a  massive  buildup  of 


U.S.  forces  In  Vietnam  may  prompt  Red 
China  to  send  troops  there  and  re<^>en  the 
Korean  war  as  well. 

The  58-year-old  former  chief  of  U.S.  Army 
research  and  development  suggested  that 
America  concentrate  Instead  on  holding 
major  bases  along  the  South  Vietnam  coast 
while  diplomats  seek  an  end  to  the  fighting. 

In  a  letter  appearing  in  the  February  issue 
of  Harper's  magazine,  Gavin  said; 

"To  increase  the  bombing  and  to  bomb 
Hanoi — or  even  Pelping — will  add  to  our 
problems  rather  than  detract  from  them,  and 
It  will  not  stop  the  penetrations  of  North 
Vietnam  troops  into  the  south. 

"Also,  if  we  were  to  quadruple,  for  example, 
our  combat  forces  there,  we  should  then 
anticipate  the  Intervention  of  Chinese  'vol- 
unteers' and  the  reopening  of  the  Korean 
front. 

"escalation  seen  ukzlt 

"This  seems  to  be  the  ultimate  proepect  of 
the  course  that  we  are  now  on." 

Oavln  said  the  190,000  U.S.  troops  already 
In  the  Vietnam  theater  would  suffice  'If  we 
should  maintain  enclaves  on  the  coast,  de- 
sist In  our  bombing  attacks  on  North  Viet- 
nam, and  seek  to  find  a  solution  through  the 
United  Nations  or  a  conference  In  Geneva." 

He  asserted  that  an  attempt  to  make  all  of 
South  Vietnam  secure  from  the  Communists 
"would  take  many  times  as  much  force  as  we 
now  have  In  Vietnam" — and  risk  a  fresh  out- 
break of  Red  Chinese  aggression  in  the  Ko- 
rean pattern. 

"I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  If  we 
should  withdraw  from  Vietnam  the  next  stop 
would  be  Walkikl,"  Gavin  said.  "The  Kra 
Peninsula,  Thailand,  and  the  Pblllpplnes  can 
all  be  secured,  although  we  ultimately  might 
have  heavy  fighting  on  the  northern  fron- 
tiers of  Thailand." 

Emphasizing  that  he  spoke  "solely  from  a 
military-technical  point  of  view."  Gavin  re- 
called that  he  was  Chief  of  VS.  Army  Plans 
and  Operations  at  the  time  of  the  French 
military  disaster  in  Dlenblenpbu. 

He  said  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Rldgway,  then 
Chief  of  Staff,  "directed  that  we  go  Into  the 
situation  quite  thoroughly  In  case  a  decision 
should  be  made  to  send  U.S.  forces  into  the 
Hanoi  Delta." 

"The  more  we  studied  the  situation." 
Gavin  wrote,  "the  more  we  realized  that  we 
were,  in  fact,  considering  going  to  war  with 
China,  since  she  was  supplying  all  the  arms, 
ammunition,  medical,  and  other  supplies  to 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

"If  we  would  be.  In  fact,  fighting  China, 
then  we  were  fighting  her  In  the  wrong  place 
on  terms  entirely  to  her  advantage." 

Gavin  said  southeast  Asia  Is  no  place  to 
take  on  Red  China  In  military  combat. 

"Manchuria,  with  Its  vast  Industrial  com- 
plex, coal  and  Iron  ore,  Is  the  Ruhr  of  China 
and  the  heart  of  Its  warmakliig  capsMilty," 
he  said.  "There,  rather  than  In  southeast 
Asia,  is  where  China  should  be  engaged,  it 
at  all." 

SHOWDOWN    not    TET    DCTE 

Gavin  added  that  If  Red  China  continues 
aggression  and  arms  itself  with  nuclear 
weapons  "the  time  may  come  when  Chins 
will  bring  upon  herself  a  nuclear  war.  But 
that  time  Is  not  here  yet." 

Gavin,  a  para  troop  commander  in  World 
War  II,  retired  from  the  Army  In  1958  because 
of  differences  with  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration over  modernizing  the  Armed  Forces. 
He  was  a  particularly  strong  exponent  of 
more  aerial  mobility  for  ground  troops. 

Gavin  called  the  sky  cavalry  concept, 
which  we  are  now  employing  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  commented: 

"When  I  retired  In  1958, 1  said  that  I  would 
be  happy  to  serve  as  a  private  In  the  Army 
If  it  were  the  kind  of  an  army  that  I  wanted 
It  to  be. 

"I  think  It  is  that  kind  of  an  army 
now  •   •   •." 
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IMTBinON  OP  SENATOR  JAVTTS 
TO  RB>ORT  TO  SENATE  ON  HIS 
VISIT    TO    VIETNAM 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  returned  from  Vietnam  and  Intend 
In  due  course  to  report  to  the  Senate 
thereon.  Therefore,  I  shall  not  make 
any  statement  on  that  subject  chi  the 
Senate  floor  today. 


REPEAL  OP  NONCOMMUNIST  AF- 
PIDAVrr  REQUIREMENT  FROM 
MEDICARE  AMENDMENTS  TO  SO- 
CIAL   SBCURiry    ACT 

Mr.JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  KnorBDv],  I  Introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  repeal  of  the  non-Communist 
alBdavit  required  by  Public  Law  89-97, 
the  so-called  medicare  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  remain  at  the 
desk  for  1  week  for  additional  cospon- 
sors.  

The  PRBBIDINO  OPPICER.  The 
bUl  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objecUon,  the  bUl 
will  remain  at  the  desk  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  bill  (S.  3T76)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1965  so  as  to 
eliminate  tberefram  certain  provisions 
which  deny  hov>ltal  insurance  benefits  to 
certain  Individuals  otherwise  eligible 
therefor  because  of  their  membership  In 
certain  subversive  organizations  or  their 
prior  conviction  of  crimes  involving  sub- 
versive activities.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) . 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  tlUe,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Iiir.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  [Mr.  Dnx- 
ssn]  was  kind  enough  during  my  ab- 
sence in  Vietnam  to  annoimce  at  the 
opening  of  the  Senate  last  Monday  that 
I  would  Introduce  this  bill,  as  I  had  an- 
nounced during  the  adjournment  of 
Congress  I  would  do. 

As  one  of  the  early  sponsors  of  the 
legislation  to  provide  medical  Insurance 
to  older  Americans,  and  as  the  author 
of  tliat  section  of  the  act  which  blankets 
in  all  citlsens  who  are  over  65.  whether 
or  not  they  are  social  security  bene- 
fldaries.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
that  the  new  law  contains  a  provl- 
A)n  disqualifying  additional  partici- 
pants from  medical  benefits  if  they  have 
belonged  to  certain  organizations.  It 
wiU  be  remembered  that  many  of  us  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle,  includ- 
ing the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHSLl,  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
SKml.  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  C4SS],  the  f<»iner  Senator  from 
N*w  York.  Mr.  Keating,  the  Senator 
from  Kantuoky  [Mr.  Cooml.  and  the 
Soiator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  AuczhI, 
spoke  emphatically  tn  favor  of  the  whole 
procxmm  for  medleal  care. 

Thus.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
that  the  very  peraoos  whom  we  worked 
so  hard  to  Include  wUl  be  disqualified 
unless  the  requlrsoMnt  for  this  particu- 
lar kind  of  affidavit  shall  be  removed. 
The    section    objected    to — and    quite 


properly  so— does  not  affect  17  million 
Americans  covered  by  social  security, 
but  only  the  2  million  who  are  not  other- 
wise bfsieflciarles  of  the  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  a  good  deal 
about  this  subject:  that  is  why  I  am  in- 
troducing the  bill  and  making  a  state- 
ment today.  At  the  time  the  original 
medicare  proposals  were  drafted — and 
I  was  one  of  the  draftsmen — this  kind 
of  dlsquallflcatlon  was  contained  in 
other  Federal  statutes — specLflcally,  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act — and 
was  apparently  Included  tn  the  medical 
care  bill  solely  as  "boiler  plate"  language 
in  the  course  of  its  drafting.  It  was 
not  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate; it  was  not  discussed  in  committee. 

Recent  changes  In  both  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act,  however,  clearly 
indicate  that  congressional  sentiment  is 
against  such  oaths. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  Congress 
did  not  intend,  in  passiiog  the  medicare 
bill,  to  Incorporate  such  a  provision  in 
the  language  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  offering  &n  amendment  to  the  act  that 
seeks  to 

Mr.  JAVITS.    To  excise  that  language. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  York  honor  me  by  permitting  me  to 
be  Joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  proposal? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  would  be  honored. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  Is  quite  correct.  We  were  not 
aware  that  that  language  would  be  a 
part  of  the  bill.  After  all,  we  probably 
should  have  had  knowledge,  but  we  did 
not  have  knowledge  of  It  because  most  of 
us  were  busy  with  other  matters.  Its 
inclusion  in  the  Act  came  eis  a  complete 
surprise  to  me  to  understand  that.  In  fact. 
it  had  found  its  way  into  the  bill  at  a 
level  other  than  the  floor  of  the  S«iate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  may  tell  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  I,  as  one  of  the  bill's 
draftsmen,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  AndmsonI.  and  other  Senators 
who  participated  were  as  much  surprised. 
The  bill  was  long  and  complicated.  I 
thought  I  had  read  every  word  of  it,  but 
apparently  I  had  not.  and  the  language 
crept  in  because  other  Acts  were  being 
usMl  as  models.  The  language  should 
be  excised  as  quickly  as  possible,  because 
Americans  over  65  should  not  be  denied 
the  medical  benefits  available  under  the 
act  because  of  past  associations.  Nor 
should  the  2  million  Americans  affected 
by  this  provision  be  subject  to  a  loyalty 
oath  to  establish  eUgiblllty. 

As  I  pointed  out  during  the  debate  on 
the  National  IDefense  Education  Act 
amendment,  no  farmer  is  asked  to  sign  a 
loyalty  oath  to  obtain  a  crop  subsidy ;  no 
small  businessman  is  asked  to  sign  a 
loyalty  oath  when  he  seeks  financial  help 


from  the  Government;  and  the  officers 
of  no  shipline  are  asked  to  sign  such  an 
oath  when  they  seek  a  ship  subsidy. 

I  urge  other  Senators  to  Join  me  in  co- 
sponsorship  so  that  this  last  vestige  of 
the  demeaning  test  oath  wiU  be  removed 
from  our  statute  books. 

I  am  grateful-^ to  my  colleague  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Mouse  1  who  honors  me  and 
this  endeavor  by  Joining  me  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

REPEAL  OP  SECTION  14(b)  OF  THE 
TAFT-HARTLEY  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoirroYA  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  confront- 
ing the  Senate  in  a  few  weeks  will  be  a 
question  of  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

I  know  that  before  that  question 
oomes  to  the  floor  there  will  be  much  dis- 
cussion of  it.  There  has  been  already. 
As  is  so  often  the  case  when  division  Is 
deep  and  feelings  are  strong,  some  of  the 
statements  are  something  less  than  help- 
ful. 

I  found  it  very  helpful  to  read  an 
article  by  Prof.  Leroy  S.  Merrifleld  in  the 
George  Washington  University  maga- 
zine. 

Here  is  an  academician  of  distinction 
and  one  who  is  experienced  in  labor- 
managwn^nt  relations  speaking  his  point 
of  view  with  relation  to  this  question. 
As  is  not  surprising,  since  I  share  his 
point  of  view,  I  think  it  is  an  excellent 
article.  I  believe  that  even  those  who 
do  not  see  it  the  way  we  do  will  recog- 
nize that  Professor  Merrifleld  furnishes 
a  l)alance  which  is  sometimes  lacking  in 
our  debates.  Because  it  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  all  of  us,  and  because  I  be- 
lieve the  article  is  very  worthwhile,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  en- 
titled "The  Union  Shop  and  the  National 
Labor  Policy,"  written  by  Prof.  Leroy  S. 
Merrifleld.  and  published  in  the  George 
Washington  University  magazine  in  the 
fall  1965  issue  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  but  that  preceding  the 
printing  of  the  article,  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  a  brief  biographical  sketch 
of  Prof.  Leroy  S.  Merrifleld  as  it  appears 
in  this  excellent  issue  of  the  George 
Washington  University  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  and  article  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Pkor.  Lkbot  S.  MBUurirxj) 
Leroy  8.  Merrifleld,  professor  of  law,  ha« 
made  a  career  of  labor  law  aa  teacher,  au- 
thor, research  scholar,  and  arbltxator.  He 
holds  the  bachelor  of  arts  In  political  science 
and  history  and  the  bachelor  of  laws  from  the 
tltilverstty  of  Minnesota  and  the  master  (tf 
public  administration  from  Harvard.  After 
serylng  as  Navy  communications  officer  in 
World  War  n.  Professor  Merrifleld  spent  s 
year  as  an  attorney  with  the  Antitrust  DM* 
slon  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  As  a  sp<* 
claUst  on  International  cartels,  he  assisted  In 
the  famous  dyeatuffs  case  and  the  General 
Electric  light  bulb  case.  Named  to  the  unl- 
veralty  law  faculty  In  1B47,  Professor  Merri- 
fleld taught  and  served  as  acting  dean  before 
returning  to  Harvard  for  specialised  study  of 
labor  law  and  jurUpnidence  and  the  comple- 
tion at  his  doctoral  degree.    Later  be  w 
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granted  a  Pulbrlght  feUowship  and  studied 
St  the  tTnlveraity  of  Sydney  In  Australia,  that 
country's  unique  system  of  settling  labor  dis- 
putes by  compulsory  arbitration.  In  1063  he 
was  n&noed  Ford  Foundation  fellow  for 
studies  in  Switzerland  and  Belgium  ot  the 
labor  laws  of  the  European  Common  Market 
and  the  work  of  the  International  Labor 
Office.  He  has  served  as  Impartial  referee  for 
the  National  RaUroad  Adjustment  Board  and 
Is  a  member  of  the  labor  arbitration  panel 
of  the  American  Arbitration  Association.  He 
has  acted  as  consultant  to  varloxis  Oovern- 
ment  agencies  on  labor  relations  law  prob- 
lems. His  1960  casebook,  with  Prof.  Bussell 
Smith  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  is  a 
standard  text  In  the  labor  law  field,  and  a 
new  edition  is  now  being  prepared.  Professor 
Merrifleld  Is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  as 
well  as  Phi  Delta  Phi,  professional  legal  fra- 
ternity, and  the  American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
University  Chapter  of  Order  of  the  Coif, 
whose  members  are  law  graduates  standing 
In  the  high  10  percent  of  their  classes. 


Thi  Union  Shop  and  the  National  Labob 

POUCT 

(by  Leroy  S.  Merrifleld) 
The  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  which  permits  individual 
States  to  prohibit  the  union  shop,  has  been 
blocked  in  the  1965  session  of  Congress. 
Although  it  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  appeared  to  have  the  support  of  a 
majority  in  the  Senate,  a  successful  fllibuster 
by  a  coalition  of  Republicans  and  Southern 
Democrats,  organized  and  led  by  Senator 
DnutsKN,  prevented  the  Senate  from  taking 
It  up.  The  two-thirds  majority  needed  to 
Invoke  cloture  oould  not  be  found.  Since 
the  bill  may  be  considered  earlier  in  the  1966 
aeseion  of  Congress,  when  the  Elenators  are 
not  so  anxious  to  g^  home,  some  disciission 
Off  the  background  of  the  issue  may  be  useful. 

eablt  backoround 

The  effort  of  organized  workmen  to  achieve 
100  percent  membership  by  concerted  action 
goes  back  to  early  days  of  American  history; 
in  fact,  the  first  reptorted  labor  law  case  in- 
volved this  issue.  A  group  of  shoemakers  in 
Philadelphia  refused  to  work  for  any  master 
who  employed  a  nonmember  at  a  wage  below 
the  rate  agreed  upon  by  the  members  of  the 
association.  The  court  found  this  conduct  to 
be  a  criminal  conspiracy. 

Later  Ln  the  19th  century,  the  doctrine  of 
criminal  conspiracy  fell  into  disuse  and  was 
succeeded  by  tort  actions,  usually  for  an  In- 
junction, which  turned  on  the  court's  Judg- 
ment as  to  the  propriety  of  the  union's 
means  and  objectives.  There  was  consider- 
able variation  among  the  State  Judges  as  to 
whether  an  agreement  with  the  employer  to 
hire  only  union  men  was  a  proper  or  a  wrong- 
ful objective.  The  tendency,  before  the  ad- 
vent of  legislation,  was  in  the  direction  of 
approval;  and  the  experts  of  the  Aii»rtcan 
Law  Institute,  in  restating  the  ooounon  law 
of  the  States  in  the  mld-1930's.  concluded: 
"restriction  of  employment  by  an  employer 
throughout  his  business,  or  on  ^>eclfled  Jobs 
within  It.  to  workers  who  are  members  of  a 
labor  union,  or  of  a  particular  labor  union. 
1*  a  proper  object  of  concerted  action  by  his 
employees." 

As  a  practical  matter,  howevw,  strong 
campaigns  by  employers  in  the  1920'8  were 
rather  successful  In  preserving  the  open 
•hop.  which  was  explained  as  follows  by 
Plnley  Peter  Dunn's  famous  character,  B4r. 
Dooley,  in  the  Literary  Digest  of  1920: 

"Really,  I'm  surprized  at  yer  ignorance, 
Hlnnlssey.  What  is  the  open  shop?  Sure, 
'tis  where  they  kape  the  doors  open  to  ac- 
commodate th'  constant  stream  av  mln  oom- 
■ng'  In  t'  take  Jobs  cheaper  than  th'  mln 
what  has  the  Jobs.  TU  like  thU,  Hlnnlssey: 
suppose  wan  av  these  freeborn  citizens   Is 


workln'  in  an  open  shop  f'r  th'  princely  wage 
av  wan  large  Iron  dollar  a  day  av  tin  hour. 
Along  comes  anlther  aon-av-g^un  and  he  ses 
t'  th'  boss,  "Ol  think  Ol  could  handle  th'  Job 
nioely  f'r  ninety  clnts."  "Sure,"  ses  th'  boos, 
and  th'  wan  doUar  man  gets  out  into  th' 
crool  woruld  t'  exercise  hlz  inalienable  rolghts 
as  a  freeborn  American  citizen  an'  scab  on 
some  other  poor  devil.  An'  so  it  goes  on.  Hln- 
nlssey." 

During  the  great  depreesion,  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  provided  for  codes 
of  fair  competition  which  contained  the 
famous  section  7a  declaring  that  workers 
had  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  col- 
lectively through  representatives  of  their 
own  choosing.  There  was  some  doubt  wheth- 
er this  right  to  have  a  representative  of  their 
own  choosing  would  be  violated  by  union 
shop  agreements  requiring  membership  In  a 
p&rtlculBx  union  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment. Before  this  controversy  could  be  re- 
solved, the  NIRA  was  held  unconstitutional 
and  was  superseded  by  the  NaUonal  Labor 
Relations  Act,  more  commonly  known  as  the 
Wagner  Act. 

THE    WAGNER    ACT 

The  Wagner  Act  of  1935,  in  section  8(3), 
prohibited  an  employer  from  discriminating 
against  employees  to  encourage  or  discour- 
age uiUon  membership.  Because  It  was 
feared  that  this  might  be  Interpreted  as  out- 
lawing union  security  agreements  such  as 
the  closed  shop  and  the  union  shop,  the  fol- 
lowing proviso  was  added: 

"Provided,  That  nothing  In  this  act  •  •  • 
or  In  any  other  statute  of  the  United  SUtes. 
shall  preclude  an  employer  from  making  an 
agreement  with  a  labor  organlzaUon  •  •  • 
to  require  as  a  condition  of  employment 
membership  therein.  U  such  labor  organiza- 
tion Is  the  representative  of  the  employees  as 
provided  in  section  9(a)." 

Opponents  of  the  Wagner  bill  alleged  that 
this  proviso  would  legalize  the  closed  shop 
even  In  States  which  at  that  time  regarded 
it  as  illegal.  Senator  Wagner  declared  that 
this  allegation  was  false — that  the  only  in- 
tention of  the  proviso  was  to  make  sure  that 
the  new  Federal  legislation  was  not  inter- 
preted as  outlawing  such  agreements  in 
States  which  allowed  them. 

During  World  War  II.  the  War  Labor 
Board  frequently  settled  labor  disputes  over 
union  security  by  ordering  the  Inclusion  of 
"maintenance  of  membership"  clauses  in 
collective  agreements,  thus  overriding  any 
State  laws  under  the  war  power. 

After  the  war.  the  Supreme  Court,  relying 
on  the  1935  legislative  statements  of  Sen- 
ator Wagner,  held  that  the  Wagner  Act  pro- 
viso allowing  agreements  making  union 
membership  a  condition  of  employment  did 
not  override  more  stringent  regulation  of 
them  by  a  State.  (Wisconsin,  in  this  case, 
required  a  two-thirds  vote  to  validate  such 
an  agreement.) 

THE  TATT-HABTLET  ACT 

Meanwhile,  In  the  Taft-Hartley  amend- 
ments of  1947,  Congress  outlawed  the  closed 
shop  (an  agreement  that  a  person  must  be 
a  union  member  to  obtain  a  Job )  on  grounds 
that  it  was  subject  to  abuse  In  choking  oS 
free  entry  Into  employment.  Congress  re- 
tained the  proviso  allowing  the  union  shop 
(an  agreement  that  an  employee  must  Join 
the  union  within  30  days  to  retain  his  Job ) , 
but  added  two  safeguards  against  abuse: 
(1)  union  membership  must  be  available  on 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  generally  ap- 
plicable to  other  members  and  the  Initiation 
fees  must  not  be  excessive  or  discriminatory, 
and  (3)  no  employee  may  be  fired  under  a 
union  shop  for  any  reason  other  than  the 
faUure  to  tender  the  periodic  dues  and  Ini- 
tiation fees  uniformly  required.  Thus  Con- 
gress recognized  the  legitimacy  of  collective 
bargaining  agreements  requiring  potential 
free  riders  to  pay  their  way,  but  Congress 
prohibited  the  discharge  of  an  employee  for 


not  Joining  the  union,  as  long  aa  be  ten- 
dered his  dues  or  equivalent  support  money. 

In  addition,  the  80th  Congress  In  the  1947 
Taft-Hartley  amendments  provided  that  no 
union  shop  agreement  could  be  put  Into 
effect  unless  a  majority  of  the  eligible  em- 
ployees voted  in  an  NLRB  secret  ballot  elec- 
tion to  authorize  the  union  to  negotiate  such 
a  contract.  However,  experience  during  the 
next  4  years  resulted  In  97  percent  of  the 
elections  going  In  favor  of  authorizing  a 
union  shop,  and  this  requirement  was  re- 
pealed by  the  Toft-Humphrey  bill  In  1961. 
The  law  stUl  provides  for  an  NLRB  deau- 
thorlzatlon  election  upon  petition  of  30  per- 
cent of  the  employees,  but  such  petitions 
are  seldom  filed. 

Tlius  it  appears  that  Congress  in  1947, 
under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Taft.  legis- 
lated a  csirefully  worked  out  accommodation 
of  the  Interests  Involved  In  the  union  shop 
controversy.  The  reasonableness  of  the  un- 
ions' free-rider  argument  was  given  rec- 
ognition, but  Congress  provided  safeguards 
so  that  union  membership  could  not  be  made 
a  condition  of  obtaining  a  Job,  and  the  In- 
dividual worker  who  Incurred  the  union's 
wrath  could  not  be  fired  for  any  reason  other 
than  nonpayment  of  dues. 

However,  the  1947  amendments  also  in- 
cluded section  14(b).  saying  that  nothing  in 
the  Federal  law  should  authorize  union  shop 
agreements  in  a  State  which  prohibits  them. 

COMMENT 

It  is  understandable  how  Senator  Wagner 
would  make  the  concession  he  did  In  1935. 
His  main  problem  was  to  get  a  bill  enacted 
which  would  provide  basic  protection  for  the 
right  to  organize,  free  of  employer  Interfer- 
ence, restraint,  coercion,  and  discrimina- 
tion. In  the  face  of  the  prevailing  climate  of 
Supreme  Court  opinion  at  the  time  that  the 
Federal  constitutional  power  under  the  com- 
merce clause  did  not  extend  to  the  regulation 
of  labor  relations  in  Industry. 

But  a  lot  of  water  has  gone  over  the  dam 
since  1935;  the  power  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  to  regulate  labor  relations  under  the 
commerce  clause  has  become  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  the  Supreme  Court  has  gone  very 
far  In  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of 
Federal  preemption.  Section  14(b)  stands 
today  as  an  anomeJy.  In  all  other  areas  of 
national  labor  policy,  where  Congress  has 
thoroughly  legislated  a  Federal  rule  and  given 
Jurisdiction  to  the  NLRB  to  carry  out  the 
congressional  mandate.  State  law  has  been 
superseded.  Congress  is  regarded  as  having 
occupied  the  field,  and  conflicting  State  laws 
have  been  Invalidated  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
For  example,  where  Congress  has  legislated  In 
great  detail  on  organizational  picketing  and 
secondary  boycotts,  the  NLRB  has  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  and  the  States  are  ousted  from 
Jurisdiction  in  the  Interest  of  a  uniform 
application  of  the  national  labor  policy.  Sec- 
tion 14(b)  is  the  only  exception,  and  even 
here,  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  State 
power  under  antiunion  shop  laws  come  Into 
effect  only  upon  the  signing  of  a  union  shop 
agreement.  The  regulation  of  strikes  and 
picketing  to  obtain  a  union  shop  agreement 
is  still  subject  to  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
of  the  NLRB.  This  awkward  division  of 
Jurisdiction  would  be  eliminated  If  section 
14(b)  were  repealed. 

Senator  Taft's  Senate  bill  in  1947  did  not 
contain  a  section  14(b):  the  Hartley  House 
bill  did;  etnd  Senator  Taft  went  along  with 
it.  believing  that  it  merely  declared  the  pre- 
existing law  under  the  Wagner  Act.  It  has 
been  argued  that  Senator  Taft  was  under  the 
Impression  that  section  14(b)  would  only 
apply  to  State  regulation  of  intrastate  cotn- 
merce  and  would  not  override  the  Federal 
rule  in  Interstate  commerce.  In  opposing  the 
Ball-Byrd  amendment  to  the  Senate  bUl,  be 
said.  "We  considered  the  arguments  very 
carefully  In  the  committee  and  I  myself  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  since  there  had  been 
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for  auch  m  lon^  time  to  nuuiy  union  shops  In 
tlM  Unltad  Bt«t«a,  saic«  in  many  trades  It 
w%»  entirely  customary  and  worked  satisfac- 
torily. I  at  least  was  unwilling  to  go  to  the 
extant  c€  atxHUblng  the  poaslblUty  of  a  union 
shop  eontract  •  •  • .  So  I  think  It  would  be 
a  mlatake  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  abeolutely 
oatlawlng  a  contract  which  provldea  for  a 
union  abop,  requiring  all  employee*  to  join 
tlM  union,  If  that  arrangement  meets  with 
the  approval  of  the  employer  and  meets  with 
the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  employeea, 
and  Is  emboclled  In  a  written  contract." 

Stnstflr*  tAaaa*.  Psrpm,  and  Berkley 
•tronfly  opposed  section  14(b).  Senator 
Barklejr  aald.  "I  object  to  this  measure  be- 
cause It  does  what  we  have  seldom.  If  ever, 
dons  before:  it  leaves  to  the  determination 
of  the  local  authorities  in  a  State  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  Federal  law  shall  be  In  effect 
In  that  State  *  *  *.  We  might  Just  as  well 
pass  an  act  of  Congress  against  counterfeit- 
ing tht  currency  of  the  United  States,  but  In 
It  provide  that  if  any  State  legislature  au- 
tborlxea  oounterfettlng,  then  the  Federal  law 
shall  be  null  and  void  In  that  State." 

A  distinguished  independent  study  group 
on  "Hm  Public  Interest  In  National  Labor 
Policy"  sponsored  by  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  (CSD)  and  Including 
such  labor  relations  experts  as  Clark  Kerr, 
John  Dunlop,  and  Oeorge  Taylor,  concluded 
In  IMl:  "We  believe  that  management  and 
labor  should  have  the  right  to  bargain  over 
and  negotiate  for  a  union  shop.  Because  our 
national  labor  policy  Is  predicated  on  the 
trad*  union  as  the  exclusive  representative 
of  all  the  members  of  the  bargaining  unit 
and  because  we  feel  that  the  participation  of 
all  the  members  of  the  bargaining  unit  would 
Improve  the  quality  of  such  representation, 
we  urge  the  elimination  of  the  right  of  States 
to  go  beyond  the  restrictions  contained  In 
the  Pedenl  law." 

SecUon  14(b)  was  a  political  compromise 
hammered  out  In  a  conference  committee: 
its  roots  gb  back  to  a  day  In  which  Federal 
power  to  regulate  labor  relations  under  the 
commerce  clause  bad  not  yet  been  recognized 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Today  it  stands  as 
an  isolated  exception  to  the  rule  that  Federal 
labor  law  U  supreme  over  conflicting  State 
laws.  As  Prof.  Michael  Sovern,  of  Coliunbla 
University,  has  said :  "Permitting  the  States 
to  enact  rlgtat-to-work  legislation  is  funda- 
mentally anomalous:  it  subverts  the  Federal 
policy  favoring  uniform  regulation  of  labor- 
managament  relations:  and  It  could  seriously 
weaken  collective  bargaining,  an  institution 
that  the  Congress  has  repeatedly  undertaken 
to  foster." 

CONCLUSION 

In  this  day  and  age.  when  so  much  busi- 
ness cuts  across  State  lines.  It  Is  undesirable 
to  have  the  law  on  such  an  important  part 
of  labor  law  vary  from  SUte  to  State,  espe- 
cially when  Congress  has  "taken  hold"  of 
the  subject  matter  and  legUlated  a  carefully 
rsaacHMd  out  body  of  law,  giving  recognition 
to  the  need  to  balance  and  accommodate  the 
conflicting  Interests  Involved.  If  that  ac- 
commodation does  not  work  well.  Congress 
ahould  Itaelf  make  the  needed  adjustmenu 
within  the  rational  scheme  of  the  national 
labor  policy.  Congress  has  already  taken 
the  proper  action  in  the  1961  amendments 
to  the  Etallway  Labor  Act  governing  the  rail- 
road and  airline  Induatrlee.  where  the  union 
ahop,  with  safeguards  against  abuse,  la  al- 
lowed, "notwithstanding  any  other  law  of 
any  SUte."  If  a  uniform  Federal  rule  U 
sound  policy  in  tkeae  Industries,  it  is  also 
■ound  policy  in  other  industries  affecting  in- 
tentata  commerce. 

Thar*  will  ba  problems  of  adjustment,  stich 
aa  wbat  to  do  about  religious  conscientious 
objaetor*  and  wbat  to  do  about  reUevlng 
political  dlaaantars  from  the  use  of  part  of 
thatr  duaa  money  for  political  purposes  not 
gannane  to  oollactlve  bargaining.  If  esperl- 
anca  abowa  that  Individual  workers'  interests 


are  not  being  adequately  safeguarded  under 
union  shop  agreements.  Congress  should 
take  the  reeponalbillty  of  reform.  If  fur- 
ther regulation  or  prohibition  of  the  union 
shop  Is  needed.  It  Is  needed  nationally — not 
Just  In  the  largely  regional  groupings  of 
States   with  antiunion   shop   laws 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
COMMTTTEE  FOR  AN  EFFECTIVE 
CONQRESS 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  28  the  National  Committee 
for  an  Effective  Congress  issued  its  an- 
nual report  on  domestic  and  intema- 
tloiukl  Issues  and  problems. 

The  National  Committee  for  an  Effec- 
tive Congress  is  a  bipartisan  organiza- 
tion. Among  the  members  of  the  NCEC 
are:  Sidney  H.  Scheuer.  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee;  George  R. 
Donahue,  vice  chairman;  Susan  M.  Lee, 
secretary;  Charles  Rose,  treasurer;  Han- 
nah Arendt;  Oeorge  Backer,  Oeorge  Bld- 
dle;  Oeorge  Combs;  Stephen  R.  Cur- 
rier; Tom  Flzdale;  Alan  Green;  Alvln 
H.  Hansen;  Mark  De  Wolfe  Howe;  8. 
Jay  Levy;  Isidore  Lipschutz;  Marshall 
MacDuffle;  Archibald  MacLelsh;  Hans 
J.  Morgenthau;  John  Nuveen;  Oeorge 
K.  Outland;  Duncan  Phillips;  James  A. 
Pike;  Oeorge  D  Pratt,  Jr.;  Robert  W. 
Ruhl;  Thlbaut  de  Saint  Phalle;  Francis 
B.  Sayre,  Jr.;  David  E.  ScoU;  Edward 
a.  SkilUn;  Michael  Straight;  Telford 
Taylor  suid  Gerhard  P  Van  Arkel.  The 
chairman  of  the  board  of  advisers  is 
Maurice  Rosenblatt  and  its  executive 
director  is  George  E.  Agree. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
thoughtful  and  provocative  statement  of 
the  committee  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  National  Committee  roa  an 
ErTEcnvE  Congress 

I.    WOSLD     NEED    rOR     PRODCCTIVITY    GIVES     NXW 
DIMENSION    rOR    AMERICAN    STRENGTH 

A*  costly.  Intensive,  and  bloody  as  the 
Vietnam  war  could  yet  become.  It  is  merely 
a  ripple  on  the  tidal  wave  of  change  sweeping 
the  world.  The  real  Issues  will  not  be  settled 
there — and  both  sides  know  It  They  are 
fighting  merely  for  leverage  Ln  more  decisive 
arenas  and  toward  more  fundamental 
objectives. 

It  has  become  fashionable  to  assert  that 
American  power  and  Influence  are  declining 
relative  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  there 
Is  little  justification  for  bearish  opinion 
about  our  future  role  in  world  affairs. 

Fundamental  trends  will  greatly  increase 
our  Influence  during  the  next  decade 

The  overriding  factor  In  world  polltlcn  to- 
day Is  the  growing  gap  between  population 
and  productivity  The  3  billion  people  In 
the  world  will  be  6  billion  in  35  years  World 
ability  to  produce  food  and  other  material 
necessities  Is  falling  to  keep  pace,  and  threat- 
ens to  fall  further  and  further  behind. 
Worst  of  all,  the  greatest  Increases  In  popu- 
lation are  occurring  in  those  underdeveloped 
areas  In  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  America 
which  are  least  able  to  raise  their  own  pro- 
ductivity— and  which,  not  Incidentally,  are 
considered  to  be  the  battleground  for  the 
political  future  of  mankind. 

The  overriding  factor  In  America's  rela- 
tionship to  this  world  Is  our  own  enormous 
and  quite  unmatched  productivity  Our 
gross  national  product,  having  almost  tripled 


since  1060,  Is  In  the  neighborhood  of  9673 
billion  this  year  and  promises  to  exceed 
9710  bUllon  In  1966. 

Whether  we  are  wise  or  foolish,  whether 
our  motives  are  noble  or  mean,  our  relation- 
ship to  a  hungry  world  Inevitably  will  revolve 
around  these  two  factors— our  productivity 
and  the  world's  need. 

As  the  dependence  of  the  underdeveloped 
areas  upon  our  productivity  Increases,  our 
Influence  over  the  decisions  that  will  deter- 
mine the  course  of  their  future  development 
will  also  Increase — whether  we  want  it  to 
or  not.  It  Is  essential  that  we  prepare  to  use 
that  influence  to  help  people  In  these  areas 
leam  the  techniques  and  acquire  the  tools  to 
provide  for  themselves  In  the  long  run.  Their 
very  dependence  upon  us  may  be  the  best 
lini>etu8  to  that  learning. 

Given  the  unparalleled  heights  of  our  pro- 
ductivity. It  Is  fair  to  assume  that  we  must 
be  doing  something  right. 

We  must  not  be  shy  about  communicating 
the  things  we  have  learned  during  the  past 
few  hundred  years  of  Western  history.  Other 
people  may  not  want  to  be  like  us  In  their 
culture,  their  art,  their  philosophy,  or  their 
values:  but  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  they  do 
want  and  need  to  be  like  us  In  their  com- 
mand of  modern  technology  and  In  their 
ability  to  produce  the  necessities,  and  even 
the  amenities,  of  modern  life.  It  will  not  be 
presumptuous  or  overbearing  of  us  to  Insist, 
as  we  must  If  we  are  to  help  them  achieve 
this  objective,  that  It  can  be  achieved  only 
under  conditions  of  widespread  literacy,  free- 
dom of  expression  and  ptoUtlcal  action,  and  a 
system  of  work  and  production  Incentives 
that  reward  Initiative  and  enterprise. 

The  hard  realities  of  the  need  for  produc- 
tion— and  especially  food  production — are 
everywhere  and  Increasingly  evident. 

The  Russians — their  fantasy  of  overtaking 
America  gone  glimmering — are  being  forced 
out  of  International  competition  to  a  slg- 
nlflcant  degree.  They  paid  the  economic  cost 
of  Inefficient  agriculture  In  order  to  maintain 
authoritarian  political  control  over  Russian 
farmers.  Now  this  is  becoming  a  political 
cost  as  well.  A  country  which  still  has  40 
percent  of  Its  work  force  on  some  of  the  most 
extensive  and  richest  farmland  In  the  world 
Is  reduced  to  the  status  of  a  chronic  food 
Importer.  Their  example  has  no  enticement 
for  nations  needing  to  Increase  their  own  food 
production.  To  import  food  the  Russians  are 
compelled  to  spend  hard  currency  that  they 
would  rather  use  for  Industrial  and  military 
development.  Their  agricultural  Incapacity 
deprives  them  of  significant  leverage  over 
governments  whose  survival  may  depend 
upon  delivery  from  abroad  of  millions  of  tons 
of  wheat  per  annum. 

In  the  underdeveloped  world,  two  war* 
have  been  stopped  in  recent  months — In 
Yemen  and  the  India-Pakistan  conflict — 
largely  In  consideration  of  the  need  for 
Western  economic  aid.  This  Inhibition  on 
military  adventure  can  become  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  effective  deterrents  In  a  hungry 
world. 

Even  Red  China  will  soon  have  to  face  the 
fundamental  fallacy  In  Its  world  strategy  u 
articulated  by  Marshal  Lin.  The  fond 
dream  of  an  underdeveloped  world  country- 
side throttling  the  cities  of  Western  Europe 
and  North  America  Is  just  that.  The  United 
States  Is  no  Shanghai.  Europe  no  Nanking, 
to  be  starved  out  by  Mao  Tse-tung.  These 
cities  feed  the  marahal's  countryside,  not 
the  other  way  around — and  the  country  folk 
know  It.  This  Is  why  the  Maoist  revolution 
has  alight  political  or  economic  muscle  and 
must  confine  its  expression  to  military 
means — and  that  only  In  an  area  so  marginal 
that  it  was  hoped  we  would  not  respond. 

This  picture  confronu  President  Johnson 
at  the  same  time  that  he  must  find  a  way  to 
articulate  to  the  American  people  the  pur- 
poses for  which  we  have  been  fighting  IB 
Vietnam.    America  muat  state  Its  purpose  la 
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southeast  Asia  and  the  world  in  terms  large 
enough  to  warrant  the  heart-breaking  sacri- 
fices the  Vietnam  war  will  entail  if  it  con- 
tinues. Holding  the  line  against  Ho  Cbl 
Kinh  or  Mao  Tse-tung  can  only  be  justified 
to  the  extent  that  we  mean  to  do  something 
worthwhile  behind  that  line. 

Of  critical,  and  perhaps  decisive,  impor- 
tance In  this  regard  is  the  need  to  mobilize 
American  agricultural  production  to  meet 
the  world  food  shortage.  Until  recently,  our 
food-for-peace  program  was  essentially  a  de- 
vice for  disposing  of  unwanted  American 
surpluses  without  disturbing  world  markets. 
Now  the  surpluses  are  almost  gone,  and  the 
demands  are  enormously  greater.  (India, 
which  took  3  million  tons  of  wheat  in  1962 
and  6  million  tons  last  year,  needs  14  million 
tons  In  1966.)  The  situation  has  been  under 
top  level  review  by  State  Department,  AID, 
and  Agriculture  Department  officials,  and 
there  are  strong  pressures  for  the  food-for- 
peace  program  to  be  revamped  and  greatly 
enlarged  along  lines  urged  by  Its  former  di- 
rector. Senator  George  McGovekn,  of  South 
Dakota. 

Among  the  steps  advocated  In  this  pro- 
gram are  a  gradual  reduction  In  acreage  and 
production  controls  and  a  deliberate  stimula- 
tion of  surpluses  which  the  P'ederal  Govern- 
ment would  buy  for  distribution  overseas. 
It  Is  not  lost  on  political  observers,  and  pos- 
sibly not  on  President  Johnson  either,  that 
such  a  program  for  Increased  agricultural 
production  wculd  be  of  greatest  benefit  to 
precisely  those  rural  areas  which  tend  to  be 
most  Isolationist  and  most  likely  to  react 
adversely  to  the  fact  of  fighting  overseas. 

In  the  long  run,  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries win  have  to  raise  their  own  food  pro- 
duction. An  Important  component  of  any 
American  program  must  be  to  help  them  ac- 
quire the  necessary  technological  and  eco- 
nomic base.  This  means  fertilizer  and  Insec- 
ticide production,  credit  and  marketing  sys- 
tems, and — above  all — literacy.  Farmers 
need  to  know  how  to  read  a  seed  catalog 
and  the  directions  on  the  fertilizer  bag,  and 
heavy  attention  to  education  must  be  an  In- 
dispensable part  of  an  effective  American  aid 
program.  Administration  planners  have  been 
projecting  major  programs,  but  how  heavy  an 
Investment  Is  made  In  education  overseas 
and  how  soon  It  is  made  will  depend  on  the 
duration  of  the  war. 

n.  VIETNAM   recasts   ADMINISTRATION    PROGRAM 
AND     DOMESTIC     POLITICS 

WUl  1966  see  the  launching  of  the  Great 
Society  around  the  world,  or  will  world 
troubles  sink  the  Great  Society  at  home? 
The  Members  of  Congress  and  heads  of  the 
administrative  departments  are  forced  to 
make  their  plans  for  next  year  on  the  as- 
sumption of  continuing  war. 

If  the  war  should  end  quickly,  an  across 
the  board  reorientation  will  be  necessary. 
Peace  would  bring  a  revival  of  emphasis  on 
the  Great  Society  programs  now  being  cur- 
tailed or  abandoned.  A  decline  In  military 
emphasis  would  also  mean  more  vigorous  ap- 
pllcauon  of  present  plans  for  International 
development  aid— perhaps  under  the  slogan, 
"A  Great  Society  for  the  World."  On  the 
other  hand,  a  succession  of  maneuvers  which 
raise  peace  hopes  without  success  would  com- 
pound the  President's  dlfflcultlee  at  home 
and  abroad. 

But.  as  long  as  Americans  are  fighting  and 
lying  overseas,  public  attention  Inevitably 
focuses  on  Vietnam— and  with  It  the  center 
of  political  gravity.  Administration  sup- 
porters In  and  out  of  Congress  are  con- 
cerned that  many  of  the  fresh  starts  and 
Wight  hopes  of  the  Great  Society  may  be 
casualties  In  the  Vietnam  struggle.  If  the 
war  escalates,  the  fate  of  the  Great  Society 
»ad  Its  congressional  supporters  will  be  de- 
tennlned  by  the  balance  between  public 
"U«tre«  over  the  fact  of  the  war  and  public 
conviction  that  the  war  Is  neceesary. 


As  the  President  rep>oeitlons  himself  to 
face  the  world  and  its  troubles,  he  cannot 
ttirn  his  back  on  the  foundations  he  has 
laid  for  the  Great  Society.  It  Is  more  than 
ever  apparent  that  domestic  and  foreign  pol- 
icy are  parts  of  a  single  f{U>rlc,  and  one  can- 
not be  frayed  without  the  other  oomlng 
apart. 

Vietnam  Is  costing  American  lives,  and 
this  fturt  will  reach  almost  every  phase  of 
our  public  policy  as  long  as  It  continues. 
Political  leaders  are  already  subjected  to 
multiplying  pressures  as  the  Impact  of  war 
In  Asia  produces  difficult  and  widely  rami- 
fied effects  on  Main  Street.  Vietnam  is  the 
focus  from  which  almost  all  other  con- 
cerns radiate,  and  about  which  they  orbit. 

The  budget  Is  being  reshaped,  priorities 
reshuffled.  Congressional  campaigns  are 
groping  for  new  themes,  as  even  psycholog- 
ical factors  become  politically  important. 
The  dominant  mood  of  confidence  has  given 
way  to  malaise,  and  the  Democratic  major- 
ity has  been  uneasy. 

An  early  peace  would  be  taken  as  a  vindi- 
cation of  President  Johnson's  leadership  and 
would  bring  credit  and  euphoria  to  the 
Democrats. 

How  big  the  pie  and  how  to  slice  it 

Critical  to  the  success  of  what  Johnson 
must  try  to  do  at  home  and  abroad  is  the 
capacity  of  our  economy  to  bear  the  double 
burden  of  guns  and  butter.  Already  scrap- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  manpower  and  equip- 
ment barrel,  the  Johnson  boom  must  now 
provide  an  Intensive  military  buildup.  The 
question  bolls  down  to  a  race  between  our 
growing  productive  capacity  and  our  Increas- 
ing needs. 

Voluntary  maintenance  of  wage  and  price 
levels,  anU  sales  from  stockpiles  of  aluml- 
nvun.  copper,  and  wheat  have  held  the  eco- 
nomic line  thus  far.  But  there  are  doubts 
as  to  whether  persuasion  and  manipulation 
will  be  enough  In  the  event  of  real  shortages 
or  a  need  for  production  priorities  to  Insure 
strategic  materials  for  the  expanded  military 
effort.  Whether  the  economy  will  overheat 
and  require  more  drastic  management  Is 
doubted  by  most,  but  some  businessmen 
feel  the  administration  has  already  taken 
the  first  steps  toward  wartime  production 
and  price  controls. 

A  yearly  Increase  of  3  percent  In  our  stand- 
ard of  living  can  be  cut  In  half  next  year  to 
pay  for  the  war  without  anyone  feeling  de- 
prived of  anything.  But  economists  believe 
that  administration  budget  specialists  must 
accompllB)-  this  trick  without  accelerating 
the  rise  in  the  supply  of  money  and  credit, 
which  would  tip  the  present  delicate  balance 
Into  an  Inflationary  spiral.  This  money 
problem  steins  from  the  fact  that  an  addi- 
tional $10  billion  Is  estimated  for  the  mili- 
tary effort.  This  could  go  higher  by  the  last 
quarter  of  1966.  as  the  Vietnam  war  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  expensive  In 
history,  per  bomb  dropped  and  soldier 
deployed. 

Where  will  the  money  come  from?  Eight 
to  ten  billion  dollars  additional  In  Federal 
revenues  are  anticipated  as  an  automatic  re- 
sult of  the  growth  In  national  Income.  Other 
billions  will  result  from  the  excess  of  In- 
creased social  security  payments  over  de- 
creased excise  taxes.  The  total  could  be 
enough  to  finance  the  war.  but  not  If  the 
Great  Socl.»ty  programs  enacted  last  year  are 
to  be  budgeted  on  the  originally  expected 
scale. 

Some  conservatives  are  predicting  that  a 
tax  rise  will  be  necessary  by  spring.  But  the 
predominant  view  Is  that  the  President  will 
be  able  to  cut  back  existing  and  projected 
expenditures  by  an  amount  sufficient  to  tide 
blm  over.  Mr.  McNamara's  announced  plans 
to  eliminate  800  military  bases  Is  a  first  step 
In  this  direction.  The  word  is  out  that  cut- 
back is  the  order  of  the  day.  HETW,  Com- 
merce, and  other  departments  are  rife  with 
rumors  of  preliminary   drafts  of  new   pro- 


posals, as  thick  as  telephone  books  a  few 
weeks  ago.  now  pared  down  to  a  few  sheets. 
Few  Presidents  have  had  more  knowledge 
than  Mr.  Johnson  of  where  to  find  the  fat  in 
the  governmental  corpus  when  a  reducing 
program  Is  necessary. 

Easing  the  administration's  problems  Is 
the  fact  that  manpower  requirements  of  in- 
dustry and  the  military  are  reducing  the 
need  for  many  of  the  projected  poverty  and 
rehabilitation  programs.  There  is  no  reaaon 
to  make  jobs  for  people  who  already  have 
them,  and  training  programs  to  upgrade 
skills  are  being  undertaken  Increasingly  by 
private  Industry  Itself,  since  it  has  hired  the 
unskilled  and  semiskilled  workers  and  wants 
to  get  the  most  out  of  them. 

However  he  may  succeed  In  limiting  ex- 
penditures for  the  Great  Society,  President 
Johnson  Is  likely  to  find  that  Congress  will 
limit  them  even  further.  The  "funding  of 
the  Great  Society"  was  scheduled  to  be  one 
of  the  key  Issues  In  the  pending  session  any- 
how. Escalation  In  Vietnam  would  place  a 
new  and  sharper  knife  in  the  hand  of  the 
economy  bloc. 

Conffress  and  the  elections 

The  Johnson  leadership  drove  the  first 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  at  a  sprinter's 
pace  for  a  marathon  10  months.  "This  may 
have  been  done  simply  to  get  while  the  get- 
ting was  good,  to  make  possible  a  short 
session  in  the  1966  election  year,  or  "so  I 
could  give  more  time  to  foreign  problems" — 
as  the  President  recently  said.  It  may  have 
been  all  three.  Whether  due  to  luck  or 
design,  he  now  Is  free  to  address  world  prob- 
lems. He  will  need  every  bit  of  this  political 
elbow  room. 

In  addition  to  bringing  the  war  to  an  early 
and  acceptable  conclusion,  the  President 
must  see  to  the  reelection  of  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  the  new  Democratic  Congressmen 
garnered  In  the  Gold  water  windfall.  The 
Senate  poses  no  problem.  It  would  take 
three  successive  landslides  for  the  Republi- 
cans to  regain  control  of  the  upjser  body. 
But  the  House  represents  a  real  danger  to 
whatever  future  Mr.  Johnson  has  In  mind. 

Even  during  the  spectacular  first  session, 
the  major  elements  of  Mr.  Johnson's  program 
were  carried  only  by  an  average  236  to  200 
vote  In  the  House.  This  majority  was  com- 
posed of  213  Democrats  who  supported  the 
President  at  least  70  percent  of  the  time  and 
22  Republicans  who  supported  him  at  least 
55  percent  of  the  time.  A  shift  of  a  mere  18 
votes — Just  half  of  the  Democrats'  net  gain 
in  1964 — would  have  meant  the  failure  of 
much  of  the  program. 

Even  more  Important,  a  shift  of  only  11 
votes  (among  Republicans  alone)  would  have 
meant  the  failure  of  the  rules  changes  which 
made  It  possible  to  bring  the  program  to  the 
floor.  Thus,  conceivably,  a  loss  of  only  11 
seats  In  1966  could  restore  the  old  pattern 
of  domination  by  the  conservative  coalition 
when  the  rules  changes  come  up  for  review 
In  January  1967.  The  normal  off  year  re- 
bound of  the  minority  party  would  more 
than  account  for  these  11  votes. 

The  Democrats'  hop>es  for  holding  onto 
their  gains  are  gravely  Jeopardized  by  the 
Vietnam  war.  The  war  has  effects  on  two 
levels — the  legislative  and  the  political.  In 
the  legislative  arena  there  is  the  Impact  on 
what  remains  of  the  Great  Society's  domestic 
legislative  program.  Those  things  costing 
money  will  either  not  be  offered  or  will  suffer 
rough  going  In  a  Congress  looking  for  ex- 
cuses to  assert  some  Independence  of  a  Presi- 
dent who  Is  beleaguered  overseas.  But  the 
developing  cost  of  living  Issue  (the  index 
rose  from  103  to  over  110  in  the  last  5  years) 
may  encourage  introduction  and  assure  pas- 
sage of  so-called  consimier  bills  such  as  those 
for  truth  In  packaging,  truth  in  lending,  and 
tighter  regulation  of  medicinal  drugs.  These 
programs  do  not  cost  money. 

The  political  arena  may  prove  much  more 
Important  than  the  legislative.     Republican 
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ctmUmntan  m*y  not  be  Able  to  aoore  many 
MtmtiBt  potnu  about  Vlvtaam,  but  Demo- 
oistB  who  must  fao*  tba  TOten  nest  fall  are 
on  tlw  dtftaalva  and  fervently  hoping  tbat 
tlM  flcbtlnc  too*  before  Novvmber.  The  war 
la  not  a  poUUcal  laeue  yet.  aooordlng  to  meet 
reports  from  Oongrwmen  now  touching 
tiMdr  home  baaca.  TTie  great  majority  of 
votar*  appear  to  be  lupportlng  the  President. 
But  the  people  are  nervoua,  and  It  U  thought 
that  deep  mlaglTlnge  ooold  epread  rapidly  If 
the  WW  takes  a  bed,  unexpected  turn. 
"lUgllt  now  there  are  no  yotee  In  It,"  eald 
one.    "It  baa  not  yet  crystalllsad  Into  blame." 

Another  Democrat  report*  that  at  the  be- 
ginning at  the  eecalatlon  he  heard  moetly 
from  angry  left-wing  opponents  of  the  war, 
and  soon  thereafter  from  right-wing  advo- 
oataa  of  all-out  bombing.  Now  he  U  hearing 
tram  more  moderate  dtlsens  who  do  not 
adToeate  anything,  but  aak  aerloua  questions 
ha  flnda  dUBcult  to  answer. 

But  ayen  this  uncrystalllzed  condition 
hurta  the  Democrats.  Partly  It  Is  the  auto- 
matic disruption  caused  by  any  new  issue 
Injected  into  a  painstakingly  balanced  "oon- 
sensua."  Special  attention  Is  always  directed 
to  the  neweat  and  moat  controversial  factor. 
Whan  that  factor  Is  sa  swlous  as  war,  It 
overraeohea  and  overshadows  all  others. 

Sven  If  the  1968  campaign  should  be  rela- 
tively free  of  the  angry  chargee  and  bitter 
raorlmlnatloaa  of  the  Korean  period,  voters 
may  very  quietly  take  out  their  frustration 
on  the  Oeraocrata.  As  one  Congreaaman  put 
It.  "They  will  be  angry  and  wanting  to  throw 
a  rook  at  aonteone.  Uao  and  Ho  won't  be  on 
the  ballot.  Neither  will  Johnson.  So  they'll 
throw  the  rock  at  me." 

TlMre  wlU  be  other  reflections  at  what  one 
oaadldate  deecrlbed  as  a  mood  of  "part  of 
the  way  with  L3J."  According  to  a  Demo- 
eratle  fraehman.  constituents  say.  "You're  a 
good  Cnrngiaesiiisii  and  I  like  you.  I  voted  for 
you  last  time.  But  I  believe  in  the  two-party 
syatam.  so  I  will  prtAMhly  vote  for  a  Repub- 
Uoan  next  year."  Agalnat  this  cry  of  "one- 
party  monopoly"  there  Is  no  direct  rebuttal. 
■aoh  ot  the  61  fraahmen  Democrats  will  have 
to  depend  upon  hla  own  popularity  and  per- 
sonal distinction  to  provide  special  argu- 
menta  for  hla  raelactlon. 

Jtetiim  of  p$ychopoUtU:» — A  potential 
danger 

The  apecter  of  Korea  looms  over  all  specu- 
lation as  to  the  political  elTecU  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Both  Democratic  and  Republican 
thinking  about  the  1966  election  tends  auto- 
matically to  assume  a  repetition  of  sc«ne  of 
the  phenomena  of  1050  and  1953. 

The  big  question  Is  whether  and  to  what 
degree  the  repetition  wUl  Include  the  radical 
right  paychopoUtlca  of  the  McCarthy  period. 
If  more  men  die  and  others  are  taken  from 
echoola,  Joba.  and  families,  emotion  will 
charge  the  political  atmosphere.  It  will  re- 
place reason,  and  even  Intereat,  as  a  basis 
for  political  action.  The  cries  of  "murderer" 
and  "traitor,"  already  directed  at  President 
Johnson  from  extreme  left  and  right,  evoke 
vivid  and  foreboding  memories  of  McCar- 
thylsm.  The  concern  now  felt  In  political 
elrelaa  la  not  so  much  over  the  all-out  or 
pun*out  eztr«DUsta  themselves,  as  over  the 
poaslble  effect  of  wartime  anger  and  frus- 
tration upon  normally  rational  voters. 

The  radicals  of  the  right  have  potentially 
more  InBuenee  that  those  of  the  left.  They 
are  better  organised  and  more  wholeheart- 
edly rejset.tha  Johnson  administration  and 
aU  Its  works.  In  addlUon,  no  matter  how 
the  war  may  asealaU,  their  shout  for  more 
wUl  find  ssstar  echo  from  an  angry  public 
than  any  a^eal  (or  aomethtng  that  looks 
Uka  Bttrrender. 

Thousb  the  peace  movement  will  be  run- 
ning tta  own  candldatea  for  Oongreaa  wher- 
ever posalble.  the  gat-tougher  dlselplea  of 
Banry  Ooldwatsr  have  a  much  more  potent 
polltlsia  base  in  the  candldadea  of  Senatora 


like  SiaoM  Tmnucom,  John  Town.  Hxu- 
WAMD  Simpson,  and  Caul  Cxmns,  as  well  as 
dosens  of  Representatives. 

Nevertheless,  the  climate  will  be  very  dif- 
ferent than  that  of  the  Korean  war.  At  tbat 
time,  the  wrenching  reorientation  from  war- 
time friendship  with  Russia  to  postwar  en- 
mity, the  reverberations  of  the  Hiss  case  and 
the  Wallace  candidacy,  the  antics  of  Joe  Mc- 
Carthy, Bill  Jenner,  and  other  extremist 
members  of  the  Senate  class  of  1946.  and  the 
wlderanglng  Influence  of  the  China  lobby, 
all  combined  to  instill  widespread  doubt  as 
to  the  motives  and  security  of  ovir  own  lead- 
ership. This  doubt  was  heightened  by  Oen. 
Douglas  MacArthur'B  deliberate  public  reve- 
lation of  his  disagreement  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

Pew  of  these  factors  seem  likely  to  be  pres- 
ent In  1966.  None  but  the  Birchere.  and 
perhaps  not  all  ot  them,  believe  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  Is  either  a  traitor  or  a  tool  of 
traitors.  The  Red  scare  as  it  applies  to  gov- 
ernment is  dead:  and  even  rlghtwlng  revul- 
sion at  bearded  peace  marchers  is  not  likely 
to  revive  it.  There  is  as  yet  no  sign  of  an 
active  military  leader  likely  to  take  public 
Issue  with  the  President  on  combat  strategy. 
Richard  Nixon,  Barry  Ooldwater.  and  Ronald 
Reagan,  however  slashing  they  may  be,  are 
not  as  frenzied  as  Joe  McCarthy  and  Bill 
Jenner.  The  China  lobby  Is  today  reduced  to 
a  rearguard  operation  to  maintain  Taiwan's 
position  in  the  U.N.  Senate  Minority  Leader 
B^v^ar^r  DniKscN  will  not  hit  too  hard  at 
President  Johnson;  and  House  Minority 
Leader  OxaALS  Pou>  will  try  to  keep  his  right- 
wing  responsible. 

In  sum,  not  only  is  there  a  dlfTerence  be- 
tween Korea  and  Vietnam;  there  la  a  differ- 
ence between  the  America  of  1950  and  of 
today.  The  American  political  system  had  a 
recent  Inoculation  of  McCarthylsm  and  does 
not  seem  likely  to  come  down  with  a  serious 
case  of  the  disease  this  soon 

Constructive    republicanism    threatened 

Chairman  Ray  Bliss'  prescription  for  the 
Republican  Party  is  a  slow  knitting  together 
of  the  wounded  members.  Professional  care 
Is  the  watchword.  And  Mr.  Bliss  has  been 
reasonably  successful  in  suppressing  at  least 
the  surface  symptoms  of  Ideological  infec- 
tion. 

Now  the  poestbilUy  of  a  war-dominated 
political  yestf  threatens  to  send  party  tem- 
peratures rising,  and  to  give  some  members 
the  fits  again.  Moderates  and  responsible 
conservatives  are  voicing  urgent  concern  over 
the  possibility  of  the  Goldwaterltes  gaining 
new  strength  from  Vietnam  and  taking  the 
party  back  down  the  1964  road  They  report 
strenuous  argiiment.  as  yet  behind  closed 
doors,  for  all-out  exploitation  of  the  war 
issue. 

This  development  comes  at  a  time  when 
some  sections  of  the  party  were  orienting 
successfully  to  the  effects  of  urbanization  and 
redtetrlctlng.  At  Issue  is  whether  the  party 
will  be  misled  down  a  bypath  which  cannot 
extend  forever,  and  conceivably  could  come  to 
abrupt  termination  even  before  the  next  elec- 
tion— or  whether  the  party  will  continue  its 
painful  adjustment  to  fundamental  20th 
century  realties. 

The  war-stimulated  rlghtwlng  is  bound  to 
have  some  Influence.  But  ofllceholdlng  mod- 
erates are  proportionately  more  numerous 
than  at  any  other  time  in  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, especially  in  the  Senate  and  state- 
houses — thanks  to  the  1964  decimation  of 
Ooldwaterltes.  The  individual  campaigns  of 
inctim bents  like  Cal.xb  Bocgs.  Cldtobo  Cabx, 
John  SHxaxAN  Coopkx,  and  Oxokge  Romnkt, 
and  challengers  like  Charles  Percy,  will  exert 
a  steadying  Influence. 

The  biggest  tangible  stakes  within  the 
party  are  the  congressional  nominations  in 
the  windfall  districts  marginally  won  by 
Democrats  last  year.  Most  of  these  were 
previously  held  by  Ooldwaterltes.    Some  will 


be  regained  by  Republicans  next  fall.  Party 
leaders  In  many  of  these  districts  gleamed 
the  lesson  of  1964  and  have  been  shopping 
around  for  more  presentable  political  images. 
The  prospect  has  been  for  an  Increased 
number  of  moderate  Republicans  running 
for  Congress  and  other  offices.  The  party 
has  achieved  some  success  In  groping  for  a 
viable  and  responsible  alternative  to  the 
Johnsonian  consensus.  There  could  be  a 
shift  In  the  balance  of  power  among  Republi- 
cans In  the  House  that  would  bring  it  more 
Into  line  with  the  relatively  moderate  image 
of  Republican  Senators  and  Governors.  But 
the  war  might  reverse  this  trend,  and  the 
search  for  a  Republican  identity  could  be 
another  Vietnam  casualty. 

The  movement  moves  from  street  to  booth 

In  1966,  the  self-styled  peace  movement 
will  make  a  maximum  electoral  effort  If  the 
war  continues.  Their  premise  is  that  only 
they  want  peace.  Their  objective,  which  they 
will  fall  far  short  of  reaching,  will  be  to 
match  the  proportions  of  the  Henry  Wallace 
campaign  for  President  In  1948. 

After  years  of  dormancy,  the  movement 
ran  a  few  of  its  own  candidates  for  Congress 
In  1963,  and  supported  some  others.  But 
its  line  was  undercut  by  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  on  the  eve  of  the  election,  and  its  show- 
ing was  dismal.  In  1964,  with  its  adherents 
passionatsly  antl-Ooldwater  and  supporting 
Johnson,  the  "movement"  did  not  emerge 
as  a  separate  force. 

Now,  with  Johnson  having  gone  the  road 
of  escalation  in  the  Vietnam  war.  conditions 
exist  for  an  intensive  and  highly  emotional 
separatist  campaign.  Based  on  already  in- 
dicated attitudes,  some  dozen  or  16  House 
Democrats  are  likely  to  encourage  and  re- 
ceive ardent  peace  movement  support.  Third 
party  candidacies  will  be  mounted  in  other 
districts — perhaps  to  make  a  total  of  25  or 
30  in  all. 

It  Is  difficult  to  project  the  effect  of  these 
candidacies.  On  one  hand,  House  Democra- 
tic strategists  are  worried  that  in  marginal 
districts  a  drain  of  even  3  or  4  percent  of  the 
vote  away  from  Inciunbent  Democrats  would 
throw  those  districts  to  the  Republicans. 
On  the  other,  the  opposition  of  the  peace 
movement  could  well  strengthen  some  Demo- 
crats in  their  appeal  to  the  undecided  middle 
voter — Just  8^  Henry  Wallace  strengthened 
President  Truman. 

More  dangerous  from  the  Democratic  point 
of  view  is  the  prospect  of  another  form  of 
separatism — Independent  candidacies  mount- 
ed by  the  left  wing  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. This  threat  has  already  been  articu- 
lated in  Chicago  and  some  other  areas.  It 
reflects  a  deep  split  in  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment between  those  who  are  trying  to  pro- 
ceed toward  attainable  goals  and  those  whose 
anger  at  American  society  verges  almost  on 
rejecting  it  altogether. 

The  split  over  how  to  handle  the  effort 
to  seat  representatives  of  the  Mississippi 
Freedom  Democratic  Party  In  Congress,  and 
more  recently  the  lack  of  communication 
evident  In  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Civil  Rights,  indicate  the  dimensions  this 
movement  may  reach.  It  is  far  more  wor- 
risome to  the  Democrats  than  the  peace 
movement.  Por,  its  potential  goes  beyond 
a  mere  3  or  4  percent  to  a  possibility  of  20, 
30.  and  even  40  percent  In  certain  urban 
districts. 

It  Is  almost  inevitable  that  the  peace  move- 
ment win  support  such  civil  rights  separatists 
with  both  money  and  effort,  thus  magnifying 
the  Inutge  of  both.  This  would  be  to  the 
ultimate  detriment  of  American  Negroes, 
whose  fxirther  progress,  most  observers  be- 
lieve. Is  dependent  upon  not  allowing  their 
cause  to  become  ccMof  used  with  other  issues 
And  many  proclvll  rights  white  and  Negro 
Americans  who  disagree  with  the  peace  move- 
ment are  bound  to  resent  any  appearance  ot 
civil  rlghU  affiliation  with  It. 
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In  building  the  domestic  Great  Society, 
President  Johnson  was  working  familiar 
ground,  coping  with  problems  in  which  he 
had  long  congressional  experience  and  where 
bl8  own  zest  and  enthusiasm  were  readily 
communicated  to  others.  His  genius  has 
been  to  satisfy  material  needs,  using  the 
powers  of  Government  to  deal  directly  and 
practically  with  the  tangible  problems  con- 
fronting citizens  in  their  dally  lives. 

Now  Mr.  Johnson  must  flnd  a  way  to  apply 
these  skills  to  the  international  arena.  And. 
though  many  have  thought  his  rhetoric 
faulty,  it  may  be  that  a  talent  for  reducing 
problems  to  their  political  components  can  be 
more  effective  than  words.  Finding  fulcrums 
and  applying  leverage  is  probably  as  central 
to  change  In  the  workaday  world  of  Inter- 
national relations  as  It  Is  in  the  management 
of  home  affairs. 


FLOOD  CONTROL  PROJECTS  PAY 
OFF 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 12,  1965,  in  the  Long  Beach  In- 
dependent Press-Telegram,  which  Is  one 
of  the  distinguished  California  news- 
papers, an  excellent  article  appears.  The 
article  ^  entitled  "Flood  Control  Proj- 
ects Pay  Off — Record  Rains  in  November 
but  Damage  Held  Low." 

The  article  describes  how,  in  the  area 
of  the  State  from  which  I  come,  the  work 
of  a  Los  Angeles  flood  control  district 
prevented  widespread  devastation  and 
damage  from  the  recent  torrential  down- 
pours in  that  area  of  the  State.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  played 
its  part  In  those  labors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  text  of  this  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Flood  Contsol  Projects  Pat  Orr — Rbcosd 
Rains  in  November  but  Damage  Hixd  Low 

(By  Bob  Sanders) 

Last  month  was  the  wettest  November  on 
record  in  southern  California.  December 
already  has  a  good  stort  toward  a  record- 
setting  wet  month. 

In  Long  Beach  7.69  Inches  of  ralnfaU  fell 
from  three  major  storms  that  raged  across 
the  area;  9.68  Inches  fell  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Civic  Center,  and  other  measurements  varied 
from  5  Inches  along  some  areas  of  the 
coast  to  a  whopping  35  Inches  at  Long  Beach 
unified  school  district's  Camp  HI  Hill  near 
Mount  Wilson. 

You  don't  have  to  be  an  old-time  resident 
to  remember  when  a  storm  of  lesser  propor- 
tions would  have  caused  swirling  waters  In 
hundreds  of  major  intersections,  cold  run- 
ning water  in  the  front  and  back  yards  of 
thousands  of  homes  and  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  damage  reported. 

None  of  this  happened.  Sure,  there  were 
mudslides  in  some  sections  of  Los  Angeles 
County  and  some  canyons  in  both  Los 
Angelee  and  Orange  Counties  were  declared 
"peril"  and  even  "disaster"  areas. 

But  it  wasn't  like  the  "old  days." 

Why? 

The  main  reason  Is  the  Los  Angeles  County 
flood  control  district,  which  Is  celebrating 
Its  50th  anniversary  this  year. 

Historians  will  teU  you  that  periodic  floods 
bave  been  part  of  the  history  of  southern 
O&llfomla  since  way  back  In  1816.  In  fact, 
•Ince  1862.  23  major  storms  have  produced 
niajor  flooding  In  the  area,  according  to  the 
flood  control  district. 


After  a  major  flood  In  1914  which  caused 
more  than  910  million  worth  of  property 
damage  the  Loe  Angeles  Flood  Control  Dis- 
trict was  created  by  the  State  legislature. 

Its  purpose  was.  and  still  Is,  twofold:  One 
to  control,  prevent  If  possible,  floods,  and, 
two,  to  conserve  water. 

Almost  a  billion  dollars  has  been  spent 
since  that  time  from  local.  State,  and  Federal 
funds  and  the  fruit  of  these  expenditures  Is 
now  beginning  to  be  realized. 

The  fact  that  last  month's  storms  caused 
no  more  damage  than  they  did  is  proof. 

In  the  last  5  years  more  than  $30  million 
has  been  spent  in  the  Greater  Long  Beach 
area  alone  on  flood  control  and  drainage 
projects. 

The  area's  four  major  drainage  courses,  the 
San  Gabriel  River,  the  Los  Angeles  River, 
the  Domlnguez  Channel  and  the  Loe  Cerrltos 
Channel,  all  have  been  improved  by  either 
the  Los  Angeles  Flood  Control  District  or  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

An  elaborate  network  of  storm  drains  has 
been  constructed  in  the  area,  with  funds  pro- 
vided from  bond  Issues  approved  in  1962, 
1958,  and  1964  for  a  total  of  $679  million,  to 
drain  off  potential  floodwaters  from  the 
streets  and  other  areas  into  the  major 
channels. 

Flood  control  engineers  can  see  no  end  to 
storm  drain  construction.  They  say  that  a 
1958  survey  showed  that  if  all  the  storm 
drains  needed  at  that  time  were  built  they 
would  number  2,000  and  cost  almost  a  billion 
dollars. 

Of  course,  all  the  storm  drains  In  the  area 
would  be  useless  if  it  weren't  for  the  system 
of  reservoirs,  dams,  and  catch  basins  that 
stop  the  flow  of  water  from  the  mountains 
and  store  it  for  later  use. 

From  Sepulveda  Basin  on  the  northwest 
to  Prado  Basin  on  the  southeast,  these  arti- 
ficial bodies  not  only  help  control  floods  by 
stopping  the  torrential  waters  but  they  also 
hold  the  fresh  rainwater  from  running  off 
into  the  sea  and  being  wasted. 

In  fact,  Walter  J.  Wood,  chief  engineer  for 
the  Loe  Angeles  Flood  Control  District,  esti- 
mated that  water  tables  had  been  replenished 
during  November  by  about  14,825  acre-feet, 
representing  a  dollar  value  of  about  $300,000. 

This  is  a  sort  of  bonus  for  not  having  a 
floot'.. 

Of  course,  all  is  not  as  rosy  as  it  sounds. 
The  people  who  were  victims  of  the  slides 
last  month  are  not  happy.  But  the  flood 
control  p)eople  hope  eventually,  in  future 
years,  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  their  prob- 
lems, too. 

Also.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  while 
last  month  set  a  record  for  rainfall  the  rain 
was  not  of  a  high  intensity.  If  it  had  been, 
it  might  have  been  a  different  story. 

However,  there  are  very  few  people  these 
days  who  feel  that  the  flood  control  program, 
as  expensive  as  it  has  been  and  as  expensive 
as  It  will  be  in  the  future,  is  not  worth  It. 


ACADEMIC  INVOLVEMENT  IN  THE 
REPUBLICAN  PARTY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  a  conference  was 
held  on  "Academic  Involvement  In  the 
Republican  Party."  Participating  In 
that  conference  was  my  legislative  assist- 
ant, Mr.  Stephen  Horn,  who  spoke  on: 
"Ideas  in  Action:  The  Relations  Between 
the  Academic  Community  and  Elected 
Representatives." 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the 
thoughtful,  penetrating  comments  which 
my  legislative  assistant  has  made  to  my 
Republican  colleagues.  However,  beyond 
that,  I  commend  it  to  all  other  Senators, 
because  there  Is  a  great  and  growing 


need  for  the  academic  community  to 
participate  with  greater  vigor  and  grow- 
ing strength  in  the  political  and  govern- 
mental affairs  of  the  Nation.  There  is  a 
need  for  them  to  express  themselves,  I 
should  hope,  as  members  of  both  our  na- 
tional political  parties. 

In  a  portion  of  his  comments.  Mr. 
Horn  said,  in  part: 

Too  often  we  have  heard  that  the  Republi- 
can Party  must  oome  up  with  constructive 
alternatives.  This  Is  not  enough.  The 
Republican  Party  must  devise  progressive 
initiatives. 

How  true  that  Is.  Great  men  in  the 
history  of  the  Republican  Party  stand 
out  today  as  beacons  for  progress  In  this 
Nation. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  devoutly  believe 
in  two  great  political  parties  endeavor- 
ing to  demonstrate  to  the  people  their 
own  complete  dedication  to  trying  to 
solve  the  problems  which  plague  our  fel- 
low citizens,  great  and  small. 

We  need  to  attract  into  the  Republican 
Party  our  full  share  of  the  academic  and 
scientific  community  of  this  country. 

That  is  in  part  the  theme  of  this  excel- 
lent presentation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  the 
presentation  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcors, 
as  follows: 

Ideas  in  Action:  The  Relations  Between 
the  acaokmic  communiti  and  eucctkd 
Representatives 

(Remarks  by  Stephen  Horn,  legislative  as- 
sistant to  U.S.  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel 
before  conference  on  "Academic  Involve- 
ment In  the  Republican  Party"  sF>onsored 
br  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Committee  of 
the  Republican  State  Central  Committee, 
University  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  Dec.  4,  1965) 

By  and  large,  the  American  Intellectual — 
as  Is  true  of  most  Americans  whether  they 
be  politicians,  labor  leaders,  or  farmers— has 
not  been  Ideologically  oriented.  He  has 
sought,  as  those  In  other  occupatloiu  have 
sought,  to  bring  to  bear  on  a  given  prob- 
lem all  relevant  facts  before  reaching  his 
final  conclusion.  He  hfis  sought  to  solve 
problems.  If  he  has  developed  theories  to 
unify  our  knowledge  In  a  given  fleld,  those 
theories  have  usually  been  Inunersed  In 
reality  rather  than  In  pure  abstraction. 
There  are  some  in  both  the  world  of  the 
intellect  and  In  the  world  of  politics  In  both 
parties  who  prefer  to  weave  abstractions  and 
discover  "theories"  of  politics  and  society, 
such  as  "conservatism"  and  "liberalism" 
which  have  little  grounding  In  fact  and  little 
applicsLbiUty  to  our  times,  if  they  ever  had 
relevance  In  any  time.  We  do  not  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  this  small  handful  today. 

Instead,  our  concern  Is  with  the  great 
number  of  politicians  and  Intellectuals  who 
need  to  be  brought  together  In  a  wedding 
of  fact  and  ideas  If  we  are  to  attack,  with 
freshness  and  with  vigor,  the  problems  that 
abound  In  our  society.  If  we  are  to  be  suc- 
ceatftil  In  this  endeavor,  there  Is  a  need  for 
corablnlng  the  best  that  can  be  offered  by 
men  of  thought  and  men  of  action.  It  u 
not  impossible  to  serve  in  both  worlds.  It  is 
not  incompatible.  While  it  might  be  at 
times  frustrating,  It  Is  also  necessary  and 
rewarding. 

One  of  the  most  moving  murals  I  have  ever 
seen  was  completed  In  the  early  thirties  by 
Jose  OroKco  and  Is  In  the  Baker  Library  at 
Dartmouth  College.  There.  In  a  powerful 
panel  entitled   "Gods  of  the  Modern  World," 
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Oroaco  tuia  portr»y«d,  rt»ndlng  In  front  of 
a  world  aflnmc,  six  skeletons  gowned  In  the 
doctoral  robes  of  leading  American  and 
Kurope>n  unlveraltlee.  In  front  of  them 
another  robed  skeleton  receives  stillborn 
knowledg*  dellvared  from  a  skeleton  parent 
w&o  la  couched  on  ponderous  tomes.  Other, 
smaller  skeletons  In  academic  gown  are 
locked  In  bottles  which  are  strewn  among 
piles  and  rows  of  books.  Here,  Orozco  has 
registered  an  eternal  protest  against  dead 
knowledge  and  Intellectual  bondage  and 
called  for  a  new  creativity  In  the  use  of 
knowledge. 

Henry  Adams  once  gloomily  noted  that 
"Practical  politics  consists  in  Ignoring  facts." 
If  that  were  true  in  the  IBth  century,  It  Is 
seldom  true  In  the  20th.  But  there  are  facts 
and  there  are  facts.  Elected  officeholders 
and  their  staffs  are  overwhelmed  with  In- 
formation— the  need  ts  to  apply  what  Is 
meaningful  to  the  task  at  hand.  We  need 
your  help.  You  can  help  us  not  only  with 
the  "answers"  but  with  the  "questions." 
since  knowing  the  correct  question  Is  halt 
the  battle  If  the  data  Is  to  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  problem  at  hand 

Yet,  what  condition  largely  prevails  today? 

A  longtime  and  astute  observer  of  Con- 
gress, Nell  MacNell,  chief  congressional  cor- 
respondent for  Time  magaclne.  recently  had 
this  to  say  with  reference  to  my  own  pro- 
fession : 

"Members  of  Congress,  as  a  whole,  nor- 
mally do  not  listen  to  the  political  scientists, 
and  the  political  scientists  do  not  listen  to 
the  politicians  on  Capitol  Hill.  This  has 
produced  the  long  estrangement  between 
Congress  and  the  Intellectual  commu- 
nity •  •  •.  The  hostility  Is  at  every  hand. 
In  speeches  in  the  House  and  Senate,  as  well 
as  newspaper  editorials  and  the  books  of 
political  scientists.  •  •  •  The  Congressman 
repays  the  intellectual  in  kind  for  his  hos- 
tility. It's  a  nattiral  response.  If  the  Intel- 
lectual regard*  the  word  'politician'  as  an 
epithet,  the  typical  Congressman  equates  the 
professor  with  the  pedant.  If  there  is  Jus- 
tice In  both  views,  at  least  In  some  cases, 
the  effect  is  to  Impede  any  real  communica- 
tion between  Capitol  Hill  and  the  academic 
world.  And  this.  In  turn,  has  created  that 
dangerous  chasm  between  Congress  and  the 
Intellectual  community.  In  plain  terms, 
they  do  not  understand  each  other,  and  too 
frequently  they  do  not  bother  to  try  to 
understand  each  other 

"The  loss  Is  the  Nation's  loss,  for  Con- 
gress needs  help  In  meeting  the  challenges 
of  today  and  the  promise  of  America's  future 
Congress  needs  the  help  of  the  academic 
world:  the  imagination,  the  skill,  and  the 
talents  of  men  and  women  who  can  help 
Congress  fathom  the  depths  of  its  institu- 
tional needs,  and  then  bring  forward  viable 
remedies  to  meet  them." 

In  1B99,  the  Brookings  Institution  spon- 
sored a  roundtable  conference  on  Congress 
In  which  between  30  and  40  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  both  parties 
participated.  Dr.' Charles  L  Clapp.  then  of 
Brookings  and  now  legislative  assistant  to 
Senator  8M.TOtnrrhLL.  wrote  "The  Congress- 
man: His  Work  as  He  Sees  It"  as  a  result 
of  these  meetings.  That  book  has  done 
much  to  overcome  the  estrangement  Mr. 
MacNell  notes. 

Although  some  of  the  panelists  said  that 
they  had  profited  from  contacts  with  the 
academic  community,  and  both  parties  have 
called  on  experts  for  committee  testimony 
and  oceastoaally  made  use  of  them  on  party 
policy  committees,  the  consensus  of  the 
group  was  that; 

"The  influence  of  the  academician  on  In- 
dividual Members  of  Congress  both  in  the 
formation  or  decUtons  and  In  serving  as 
a  source  of  ideas  and  advice  is  generally  re- 
garded as  nsfllglble,  both  within  the  aca- 
demic eomnranlty  and  on  Capitol  Hill 
Bla  role  la  thoogbt  to  be  greater  with  com- 


mittees than  with  Individual  legislators  and 
stronger  in  the  Senate  than  In  the  House." 

No  doubt  mutual  suspicion  does  exist  be- 
tween some  politicians  and  some  members 
Of  the  academic  community.  Neither  feels 
that  the  other  understands  his  problems. 
But  this  Is  not  unique  and  certainly  not 
insurmountable.  Individuals  In  both  groups 
feel  that  their  own  colleagues  do  not  under- 
stand their  problems. 

I  suspect  some  In  the  Intellectual  commu- 
nity would  agree  with  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son, who  said  that  "Politics  is  perhaps  the 
only  profession  for  which  no  preparation  Is 
thoiight  necessary  "    But  this  Is  not  the  case. 

Of  course,  some  politicians  believe  that 
members  of  the  Intellectual  community, 
scientists  In  particular,  have  gone  beyond 
legitimate  bounds  In  transferring  the  pres- 
tige of  their  particular  discipline  to  the  con- 
clusions they  voice  on  public  policy.  These 
conclusions  are  frequently  on  matters  of 
value  on  which  good  men  can  disagree  rather 
than  the  obvious  conclusions  of  so-called 
oojectlve  scientific  facts  In  the  Senate  hear- 
ings on  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  equally 
eminent  scientists  testified  for  and  against 
the  treaty  Who  Is  the  nonsclentlflc  legisla- 
tor to  believe?  But  then  the  "halo  effect"  Is 
not  new,  nor  limited,  to  either  members  of 
the  academic  or  political  communities. 

Some  members  of  the  academic  community 
believe — as  I  suspect  from  reading  the  in- 
coming mall  do  many  other  constituents — 
that  politicians  really  are  not  much  better 
at  making  Judgments  on  matters  of  public 
policy  than  any  citizen  who  reads  the  morn- 
ing newspaper  or  listens  to  the  evening  news 
on  television  That  attitude  also  needs  cor- 
rection. 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  difference  between  a 
strictly  "scientific"  Judgment  and  the  ques- 
tions of  political  and  social  policy  which  dally 
must  be  decided  by  an  officeholder  even  on 
matters  of  science  and  technology. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  natural,  phys- 
ical, or  social  scientist  cannot  have  Judg- 
ments on  matters  of  public  policy  Just  as 
every  citizen  In  a  free  society  has  a  right  to 
voice  his  opinions,  but  it  does  mean  that 
both  scholar  and  polltirlnn  should  be  aware 
of  the  limitations  of  where  objective  anal- 
ysis ends  and  subjective  conclusion  begins. 

The  Jargon  of  modern  physical  and  social 
science  requires  as  perhaps  never  before  that 
"scientific"  conclusions  receive  a  full  airing 
among  professional  peers  and  that  many 
minds  compete  on  the  solution  to  a  given 
problem  In  free  and  open  debate  Secrecy 
requirements,  which  are  often  too  easily  im- 
posed, discourage,  rather  than  encourage, 
this  free  and  open  debate 

Certainly  an  Interdisciplinary  perspective 
la  helpful  as  we  bring  the  various  fields  of 
knowledge  together  on  a  given  problem. 
But  let  the  scholar  recall  that  the  politician 
Is  an  Integrator  of  knowledf^e  and  an  amal- 
gamator of  Ideas  In  fact,  the  p>olltlclan  was 
an  "interdisclplinarlan"  long  before  the 
word  came  Into  popular  and  sophisticated 
usage  in  the  Intellectual  community. 

In  a  complex  and  always  changing  world, 
the  basis  a  politician  uses  for  his  Judgment 
Is  only  as  good  as  the  Information  which  he 
fathers  on  his  own  Initiative  from  his  staff 
and  those  who  have  something  worthwhile 
to  contribute  In  the  field. 

Too  often  have  our  colleagues  In  the  in- 
tellectual community  provided  panaceas  for 
all  the  ills  of  society  while  falling  to  analyze 
With  care  the  malfunctions  of  its  parts  which 
Inunedlately  surround  them. 

Too  often,  the  politician  reacts  to  past 
•vents  rather  than  Initiates  in  terms  of  the 
present  and  the  future  Too  often — and  this 
is  a  plague  which  confronts  not  only  public 
Officials  but  Indeed  all  of  organized  society — 
we  feel  we  have  accomplished  something 
when  we  have  merely  maintained  the  flow 
of  "busywork"  which  constantly  demands 
our  attsntlon. 


Too  often,  the  politician  has  failed  to 
realize  that  when  the  scholar  seeks  to  apply 
new  knowledge  to  old  problems,  he  Is  asking 
that  we  challenge,  encounter,  and  overcome 
myth,  tradition,  and  Inertia.  But  the  break- 
through must  be  made  and  understood  if  we 
are  to  survive. 

The  private  sector  of  our  economy  has  long 
realized  the  need  to  call  for  the  services  of 
the  scholar.  So  has  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government.  While  the  International 
businessman  or  banker  might  give  Upservlce 
at  his  luncheon  club  to  Adam  Smith,  in  his 
office  he  usually  bases  his  operating  decisions 
on  economic  analysis  as  expounded  by  John 
Maynard  Keynes  and  his  successors. 

The  administrator  in  the  executive  branch 
has  at  his  beck  and  call  devoted  and  highly 
trained  professionals  with  appropriate  aca- 
demic credentials  who  are  on  his  permanent 
staff,  consultants,  and  ad  hoc  and  permanent 
advisory  committees.  For  the  party  in  power 
this  apparatus  of  skilled  manpower  Is  an  In- 
tellectual community  In  being  waiting  to  be 
tapped,  as  well  as  a  potential  transmission 
belt  to  Ukemlnded  colleagues  In  cities  beyond 
the  seat  of  Government. 

What  Is  true  in  the  potential  capacity  of 
the  Federal  executive  branch  to  utilize  In- 
tellectual resources  is  true  all  the  way  down 
the  line  through  the  myriad  levels  and  layers 
of  governmental  Jurisdictions.  Recently  the 
State  of  California  has  sought  to  apply  the 
techniques  of  operations  researcn  to  the 
social  problems  of  this  State.  This  Is  long 
overdue. 

But,  what  of  Congress  and,  in  particular, 
the  party  out  of  power  for  which  there  is 
some  slight  expectation  in  the  civic  books 
emd  in  p>opular  mythology  that  we  are  to  be. 
In  the  first  Instance,  a  coequal  branch  of  the 
Government  and.  In  the  second,  a  party  of 
creative  opposition? 

Some  of  us,  In  both  parties,  at  the  staff 
level  are  seeking  to  apply  the  concepts  of 
operations  research  to  the  legislative  work 
of  Congress.  Unless  this  is  done  the  Con- 
gress win  continue  to  shrink  even  further  in 
its  capacity  to  pass  Judgment  on  executive- 
sponsored  programs  and  their  implementa- 
tion. Even  now,  with  the  exception  of  the 
creativity  demonstrated  In  the  rewriting  of 
the  medicare  legislation  and  In  writing  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  Congress  power 
Is  all  too  often  apparent  rather  than  real, 
potential  rather  than  actual. 

The  House  Republican  Policy  Committee 
and  the  Democratic  Study  Group  have  at 
times  sought  to  utilize  the  brainpower  of 
the  intellectual  community.  So  have  vari- 
ous congressional  committees  and  Individual 
legislators  on  occasion. 

The  work  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee provides  an  institutionalized  focal  point 
for  the  legislative  branch  so  that  relevant 
economic  Information  and  viewpoints  can  be 
brought  together.  Regrettably,  because  of 
the  volume  of  material  presented  and  re- 
leased by  this  committee,  its  publications  go 
largely  unread  and  undigested  by  most  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  their  staffs.  In  addi- 
tion, because  of  the  composition  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  most  influential  members  of  the 
committees  in  both  Houses  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  revenue  and  appropriations  ais  well 
as  such  areas  of  great  economic  Impact  as 
defense  and  public  works  are  not  repre- 
sented. Thus,  the  economic  ideas  and  data, 
though  voiced  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  fall  to 
get  into  the  bloodstream  of  Congress 

Yet.  in  the  executive  branch,  economics  and 
science  have  been  institutionalized  at  the 
highest  level  In  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers and  In  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology which  are  part  of  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President. 

Walter  Llppmann  was  profoundly  correct 
when  he  noted  that  the  alienation  of  the  In- 
tellectual conmiunlty  mo-e  than  any  other 
event  meant  the  steady  decline  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party.    When  the  Republican  Party  *•• 
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founded  It  was  the  party  not  only  of  the 
urban  businessman  who  wanted  honest  gov- 
ernment instead  of  the  corruption  of  machine 
politics,  the  free  farmer  tilling  new  lands  in 
the  West,  the  free  laborer  seeking  to  earn  his 
living  at  a  trade,  but  also  of  the  Intellectual. 
For  50  years  after  Its  founding  the  Repub- 
lican Party  offered  to  the  American  people 
such  poUtlclan-statesman-author  combina- 
tions as  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  and  Albert  J.  Beveridge.  In  California, 
Chester  Rowell,  one  of  the  keenest  minds  In 
the  history  of  this  State,  put  together  a  com- 
bination of  men  of  Ideas  and  men  of  affairs  In 
the  Llncoln-Rooeevelt  Republican  League 
which  led,  in  1910,  to  breaking  the  grip  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  political  machine  and  the 
installation  of  progressive  Ideals  In  our  State 
government. 

These  men  sought,  each  In  his  own  way,  to 
meet  the  problems  of  his  time.  If  the  Repub- 
lican Party  is  to  survive  that  Is  exactly  what 
It  must  do  today.  It  will  only  be  successful 
in  this  effort  If  first  there  Is  a  receptlveness 
by  Republican  officeholders  to  welcome  and. 
Indeed,  to  encourage  new  Ideas  and  then  a 
will  to  carry  them  out  If  they  are  In  the 
public  Interest.  So.  too,  there  must  be  an 
awareness  in  the  Intellectual  community  that 
America's  challenges  at  home  and  abroad  will 
only  be  met  If  there  is  a  competition  of  ideas. 

Too  often  we  have  heard  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  must  come  up  with  constructive 
alternatives.  That  Is  not  enough.  The  Re- 
publican Party  must  devise  progressive  initia- 
tives. It  is  not  enough  to  rewrite  the  man- 
power training  legislation  as  a  group  of  Re- 
publicans did  in  the  House  in  1962  to  make 
some  sense  out  of  it.  It  is  not  enough  to 
rewrite  the  medicare  proposals  of  the  admin- 
istration as  Senator  Javits  and  Senator 
KircHEL  did  in  1962  and  1964  to  make  some 
sensj  out  of  them.  Let  us  through  a  melding 
of  intellectual  and  political  resources  at  all 
levels  of  government  bring  the  best  minds  to- 
gether to  work  on  such  problems  as  Interna- 
tional, national,  and  urban  growth.  There 
is  a  need  for  give  and  take  and  for  under- 
standing of  the  realities  of  a  situation,  not 
so  that  Ideas  will  be  diluted  in  principle,  'but 
rather  so  they  will  be  implemented  In 
practice. 

How  can  this  be  done?  There  is  no  single 
way.  There  are  many  ways.  For  those  poli- 
ticians who  want  to  do  more  than  serve  as  a 
mere  errand  boy  for  their  constituents  where 
through  the  distribution  of  agricultural 
yearbooks  and  the  handling  of  casework  they 
give  the  Illusion  of  accomplishment,  there  is 
a  need  to  ask  people  to  help.  A  politician 
asks  for  money  to  run  a  campaign,  he  asks 
for  votes  to  win  a  campaign,  can  he  not  ask 
for  Ideas? 

For  thos?  who  are  asked,  let  them  help  If 
It  Is  for  a  good  cause.  Party  affiliation  should 
not  matte..  An  opportunity  to  be  heard 
should  be  the  criterion.  Each  day  many  of 
us  on  Individual  and  committee  staffs  con- 
sult expert?  in  the  Intellectual  community  to 
secure  their  advice.  But  the  need  Is  not 
merely  for  opinion  and  snap  Information. 
The  need  Is  for  creative  thinking  In  handling 
the  difficult  problems — the  problems  which 
are  often  hard  to  formulate,  but  which  we 
feel  are  there.  This  is  a  matter  of  communi- 
cation and  an  understanding  of  the  opera- 
tional needs  of  each  other. 

In  some  congressional  districts.  Repub- 
lican Congressmen  have  a  faculty  contact  at 
the  local  university  who  attempts  to  pull  his 
colleagues  together  to  furnish  relevant  in- 
formation and  ideas.  In  other  cases,  it  Is  a 
matter  of  consulting  recognized  experts  for 
a  private  paper  or  arranging  for  them  to 
testify  at  a  hearing  on  the  subject  where 
their  knowledge  can  be  shared  with  those 
who  wUl  make  the  initial  decision  as  to  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  particular  bill. 

For  those  who  are  members  of  the  Intel- 
lectual community,  there  is  a  need  to  sit 
down  with  your  Representative  and  seek  to 


know  him  and  the  problems  which  he  is 
facing  on  your  behalf.  Establish  an  Intereet 
In  his  work  and  be  will  establish  an  Interest 
In  yours.  For  If  politicians  share  at  least 
one  basic  characteristic  among  themselves, 
it  is  that  they  tend  to  enjoy  talking  to  a  wide 
range  of  people.  I  have  often  thought  that 
a  most  useful  foundation  program  which 
would  aid  In  advancing  the  state  of  public 
affairs  In  our  land  would  be  to  finance  quiet 
luncheons  where  one,  or  two,  or  three  elected 
officials  could  sit  down  and  discuss  matters 
with  the  visiting  academician  when  he  comes 
to  Washington. 

For  over  5  years,  the  Republican  National 
Committee  has  had  a  functioning  Arts  and 
Sciences  Division.  They  have  compiled  the 
names  of  those  in  the  university  and  college 
communities  who  want  to  help  and  what 
type  of  help  they  would  like  to  give.  There 
have  been  some  takers,  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  securing  help  for  an  occasional  speech 
now  and  tJien,  or  utilizing  a  few  of  the  many 
on  the  list  for  national  party  task  forces 
on  various  public  problems,  the  fact  remains 
that  If  help  is  to  be  secured  from  a  com- 
munity of  scholars,  it  is  the  State  chairman, 
the  county  chairman,  and  the  local  elected 
officeholders  who  have  the  proximity  to  the 
campus  to  develop  such  a  worthwhile 
relationship. 

One  o;  the  most  successful  initiatives  in 
bridging  the  apparent  gap  between  the  po- 
litical world  and  the  world  of  the  Intellect 
has  been  i-  rrled  on  by  Republicans  for  Prog- 
ress, a  committee  set  up  on  a  permanent 
basis  following  the  debacle  of  1964.  An  active 
research  group  sponsored  by  this  committee 
has  been  working  for  several  months  in  New 
York;  additional  groups  are  being  formed 
in  Washington  and  St.  Louis.  They  meet 
regularly.  They  work  individually  and  in 
teams.  They  are  Independents  as  well  as 
Republicans.  They  consist  of  young  men 
and  women  who  are  not  only  In  the  universi- 
ties, but  also  In  the  research  and  operations 
divisions  of  major  banks,  corporations,  and 
labor  unions.  "They  seek  one  thing:  an  out- 
let for  their  Uleas  in  the  Republican  Party. 
Their  work  hiiTbten  eagerly  utilized  by  nu- 
merous Congretsmen  and  Senators.  They  are 
helping  the  Republican  Governors,  some  of 
the  House  Republican  task  forces,  some  of 
the  task  forces  set  up  under  the  Republican 
Cocrdinating  Committee,  and  groups  of  pro- 
gressive Congressmen  such  as  those  in  the 
Wednesday  Club.  They  contributed  to  white 
papers  on  recreation,  crime,  transportation, 
health  and  other  areas  which  were  Issued 
during  the  recent  successful  campaign  of 
John  V.  Lindsay  for  mayor  of  New  York. 
These  were  ideas  in  action.  They  have  dealt 
with  the  balance  of  payments,  with  new 
approaches  to  Canadian  affairs,  with  new 
ideas  for  dealing  with  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, and  a  host  of  other  projects. 

Another  group  which  has  made  an  excel- 
lent contribution  to  raising  the  quality  and 
tone  of  American  f>olitlcal  debate  Is  the 
Ripon  Society  and  similar  groups  such  as  the 
Advance  at  Yale  and  the  Jonathan  Trumbull 
ScK'iety  at  Columbia.  The  Ripon  group,  ap- 
propriately named  after  the  birthplace  of 
the  Republican  Party,  Is  composed  primarily 
of  young  Intellectuals  and  professionals  in 
the  Harvard-MIT  complex.  Both  professors 
and  graduate  students  have  actively  partlcl- 
p>ated.  They  have  rendered  an  outstanding 
service  In  issuing  papers  which  needed  to  be 
issued  and  in  calling  upon  Republicans  as 
well  as  E>emocrat8  to  face  up  to  some  of  the 
overriding  problems  of  our  times. 

As  these  examples  suggest,  the  community 
of  the  intellect  is  not  limited  by  the  bound- 
aries of  the  college  or  university  campus. 
Creative  talent  knows  no  boundaries.  An- 
other good  example  of  this  fact  occurred  In 
the  Lindsay  campaign.  Young  architects 
concerned  about  the  demise  of  New  York  as 
a  decent  place  to  live  flocked  to  the  Lindsey 


headquarters  to  volunteer  their  services.  In- 
stead of  merely  releasing  the  usual  short 
press  release  announcing  that  a  Committee 
of  Architects  had  been  formed  which  en- 
dorsed John  Lindsay,  somebody,  using  imagi- 
nation, decided  to  put  this  architectural  tal- 
ent to  good  use.  They  were  sent  as  teams 
into  various  neighborhoods  to  find  out  how 
these  areas  could  be  improved.  The  archi- 
tects talked  to  shopkeepers  and  apartment 
dwellers,  to  people  In  the  streets,  as  well  as 
to  the  policeman  on  the  beat.  They  found 
little  things  such  as  traffic  patterns  which 
made  no  sense  but  had  long  existed.  With 
a  few  changes  that  an  architect  could  visual- 
ize, such  a  pattern  could  be  revised  to  relieve 
the  frustrations  encountered  by  both  mo- 
torists and  pedestrians.  They  found  unused 
areas  which  could  be  cleaned  up  and  made 
into  parks  where  Sunday  strollers  might  en- 
Joy  the  outdoors.  When  John  Lindsay  went 
to  these  neighborhoods,  he  mentioned  these 
needs  and.  as  a  result  of  the  architects'  work, 
was  able  to  tell  the  people  specifically  what 
he  would  do.    These  were  ideas  in  action. 

But  more  is  needed  than  part-time  cam- 
paign efforts  or  even  semipermanent  groups 
working  for  different  volunteer  organizations 
In  the  party.  The  need  Is  also  for  the  Re- 
publican Party  Itself  to  devote  the  necessary 
resources  to  begin  and  to  revitalize  research 
staffs  at  the  National  and  State  levels  which 
will  not  merely  compile  and  analyze  election 
statistics  and  clip  the  more  embarrassing 
comments  of  the  opposition,  but  which  will 
truly  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  integrating 
creative  thought  on  issues  of  Importance  to 
the  body  politic. 

So  much  for  some  of  the  possible  Institu- 
tional groupings  of  Intellectuals  In  politics. 
What  about  the  individual?  How  does  he  go 
about  it?  Often,  rightly  or  wrongly,  as  we 
have  noted,  there  is  a  need  for  overcoming 
some  mutual  suspicion  between  "the  pol" 
and  "the  thinker."  With  good  will  and  with 
a  realization  that  each  needs  the  other,  if  the 
public  Interest  is  to  be  advanced,  this  seem- 
ing mutual  suspicion  can  be  overcome. 

Let  the  politician  ask.  Let  the  intellectual 
not  wait,  but  volunteer.  Perhaps  at  first 
neither  will  know  what  to  do  with  each  other. 
But  slowly,  as  an  understanding  Is  Increased 
of  the  perspective  and  vitality  which  each 
can  bring  to  the  political  process,  the  value 
of  the  interchange,  provided  that  there  is 
mutual  give-and-take,  will  become  obvious. 
Conceivably  having  tasted  political  fire,  the 
intellectual  might  even  desire  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  office  himself.  This  is  all  to  the 
good. 

Such  action  can  begin  at  home.  In  meet- 
ing urban  problems  and  offering  attractive 
candidates  who  know  how  to  solve  these 
problems  at  the  local  level,  the  Republican 
Party  has  an  untold  opportunity  as  we  at- 
tempt to  give  responsible,  progressive  gov- 
ernment to  our  cities  which  have  wallowed 
so  long  in   apathy   and    machine   politics 

Our  Nation  teems  with  problems  Let  us 
note  a  few. 

How  do  we  build  an  effective  world  com- 
munity where  diversity  of  ptolitical  institu- 
tions and  culture  can  be  maintained  con- 
sidering the  more  than  125  nation-states 
now  in  existence  and  the  tribes  and  ethnic 
groupings  too  numerotis  to  count? 

How  do  we  use  American  technology  to 
back  a  world  view  for  freedom?  It  is  now 
possible,  with  satellites,  to  have  a  world- 
wide television  system.  Think  what  this 
would  mean  in  removing  the  blight  of  il- 
literacy, in  educating  people  of  diverse 
language  and  culture  in  their  native  tongue, 
and  in  inculcating  values  of  independence. 

How  do  we  redress  the  economic  imbalance, 
growing  daily,  between  the  nations  which 
are  becoming  richer  and  the  nations  which 
are  becoming  poorer? 

How  do  we  provide  sound  economic  de- 
velopment in  countries  so  similar,  yet  so 
different    in    development    as    Puerto    Rico, 
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Oaba,  and  tb«  Domlnlc&n  R«pu2>Uc7  Wbat 
eould  w«  h*T«  done  to  provld*  for  tbe  pro- 
gTBHlTC  •co&OBBlc  d«Talopm«nt  which  has 
occur fd  In  Puarto  Rloo  aa  oppoaad  to  the 
adrupt  axploalon  In  Cuba  and  the  tragic 
altvtatton  la  the  Dominican  BeptibUc? 

Bow  do  we  meet  the  food  requlremanta  of 
an  etpandlng  world  poptilatlon  and  over- 
oome  the  nutzltlonal  deficiencies  erldant  In 
our  own  land  and  which  predominate  In  most 
oountnee  o(  the  world? 

How  do  we  develop  and  utlllae  the  re- 
•ouzcee  of  the  aea? 

Bow  do  we  pressfTe  Independence  of  mind 
In  a  free  eodety  when  broad  political  and 
social  goals  compel.  Indeed,  divert  Intel- 
lectual resotireee  Into  purely  technological 
dlreetlonsT 

How  do  we  attain  excellence,  eelf-renewal, 
and  happiness — those  Oredan  Ideals  we  eo 
frequently  note  and  then  equally  Ignore  as 
we  Immerse  ounelvee  In  our  dally  tasks? 
The  problems  of  science,  as  we  Icnow  only 
too  well  are  uniquely  simple  compared  to  the 
human  problems  which  presumedly  are  the 
politician's  dally  fare. 

How  do  we  educate  men  not  only  In  the 
ever-changing  fundamentals  of  their  chosen 
field,  but  reeducate  them  and  each  genera- 
tion In  new  knowledge?  How  do  we  provide 
Insight  for  them  Into  the  policy -formulation 
pro  CI  IS  BS  so  that  their  knowledge  can  be 
effectively  utilized? 

How  do  we  encourage  thinking  uncontam- 
Inated  by  expediency  In  the  intellectual 
conununlty  yet  Intrude  thinking  on  the  ap- 
parent expediency  In  the  political  com- 
munity— a  subject  with  which  we  are  deal- 
ing. In  part,  today? 

How  do  we  decentralise  decision  making 
In  our  society — In  the  case  of  Oovermnent. 
for  example,  perhaps  regional  decisions  on 
air  and  water  pollution — while  preserving 
national  unity? 

How  do  we  decentralize  Industry  and  move 
the  factories  to  the  fields  so  that  rural  un- 
employment can  be  remedied,  our  cultural 
opportunities  exptmded,  and  a  better  Ufe 
provided  for  many  who  now  live  In  stifling 
dUes? 

How  do  ws  control  man's  physical  environ- 
ment, water  pollution  and  smog,  for  example, 
to  advance  the  common  good?  As  one  person 
said:  "The  air  Is  fine  as  long  as  you  don't 
Inhale  It." 

How  do  we  remedy  water  shortagee  not 
merely  in  the  semiarid  West,  but  acroes 
the  land  and  to  utilize  the  millions  of  acre- 
feet  of  precious  water  now  wasting  Into  the 
sea  not  to  mention  the  effective  desalting  of 
the  sea  Itself? 

Bow  do  we  dignify  physical  labor  in  an 
advauoed  industrial  nation  so  that  not  all 
will  aspire  to  be  white  oollsf  workers?  How 
,  do  we  pcoTlde  Incentives  for  Industry  to  em- 
ploy those  without  training  and  train  them 
on  the  Job  in  a  land  where  equality  of  op- 
portunity is  too  often  but  a  hollow  phrase? 

How  do  we  reduce  the  incentive  not  to 
work  anoou^mgad  by  some  types  of  welfare 
payments,  yet  make  adsquate  payments  to 
meet  social  needs  and  prevent  human  catas- 
trophe? 

Bbw  do  we  improve  the  moral,  esthetic 
and  phlloaophloal  quaUty  of  urban  life  so 
people  ot  aU  races  can  live.  In  peace  and  har- 
mony, where  each  desires? 

Bow  do  we  reduce  crime,  delinquency,  and 
narcotics  addiction,  eliminate  poor  educa- 
tional and  housing  facilities,  and  provide 
the  neceasary  fiscal  reeouroee  for  our  sup- 
posedly uafOTamahle  cities  to  meet  their 
needs  If  thay  are  to  survive?  In  the  urban 
cities  or  this  land  and  thU  SUte,  as  I  noted 
sarllar.  tha  Bep«d>lloan  Party  has  a  unique 
opportunity  to  provide  the  innovators,  the 
doers,  and  the  sound  adminlstraUve  talent 
to  break  the  stranglehold  of  Democratic 
machines  aad  eltlaen  apathy,  helpleaaneas. 
and  hopelMsness. 


How  do  we  break  down  our  cities  into 
neighborhoods  where  there  la  a  coming  to- 
gether of  the  political,  social,  educational, 
health,  and  profeesion&l  Ufe  of  a  oommu- 
nlty?  Sadly,  our  cities  are  not  aometblng  to 
be  aspired  to  like  a  medlevaJ  cathedral,  but 
rather  they  are  a  necessity  to  be  tolerated. 

How  do  we  find  new  governmental  units  at 
the  local  level  which  will  meet  the  people's 
needs  and  bring  tome  order  and  efficiency  and 
some  compassion  to  the  administration  of 
local  affairs?  Perhaps  the  problems  created 
by  the  rapid  spread  of  our  people  should  be 
approached  as  we  have  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease and  a  national  or  a  State  Institute  of 
urban  life  be  eetabllshed  which  could  com- 
bine public  resources  and  private  effort  In 
analyzing  and  recommending  solutions  for 
the  various  facets  of  urban  sprawl,  solid 
waste  disposal,  polluted  streams  and  air,  un- 
employed workers.  Perhaps  we  should  de- 
vise a  modified  version  of  the  so-called  Heller 
plan  to  rebate  a  portion  of  Peda-al  taxes  to 
the  States  and,  Lnstead,  rebate  them  to  re- 
gional conglomerations  of  governmental 
units  who  are  coopveratlng  together  to  at- 
tack these  problems  which  know  no  State 
boundaries. 

How  do  we  In  an  age  of  television  with 
the  atomlzatlon  of  society,  enable  a  politi- 
cal party  to  reach  the  people  In  a  meaning- 
ful and  continuing  way  in  order  to  discover 
their  needs  and  their  views? 

How  do  we  encourage  qualified  Individ- 
uals, unless  they  are  bom  rich  or  beholden  to 
Interests  which  ought  not  to  bind  them. 
to  seek  political  office  In  a  society  where  a 
campaign  for  Governor  or  Senator  in  a  large 
urban  State  such  as  California  coets  $1.  $2, 
or  even  $3  million? 

These  are  the  problems  which  a  political 
party  to  be  worthy  of  the  name  and  Its  tradi- 
tion must  seek  answers  to  If  It  is  to  survive 
in  20th  century  America. 

But,  let  us  remember,  that  however  we 
attack  these  problems — however  we  attempt 
to  secure  the  application  of  the  best  minds 
to  the  most  longstanding  problems — there  is 
a  need  to  provide  an  Institutional  framework 
from  the  very  beginning  in  Uie  planning  and 
formulation  atage.  There,  whether  It  be 
under  auspices  of  the  CJovemment  or  of  the 
political  party  or  Just  Independently  by  an 
individual  officeholder,  the  poUtloan  and  the 
Intellectual  can  come  to  know  each  other. 
There,  they  can  bring  their  varying  perspec- 
tlvee  to  bear  on  a  common  problem  so  that 
the  end  product  will  be  Implemented  by  an 
aroused  citizenry,  not  filed  by  a  weary 
librarian. 

All  too  often  the  attitude  has  been:  "Let 
the  Government  give  a  grant  to  the  planner 
and  the  problem  will  be  solved."  The  grants 
continue — and  the  problems  continue.  The 
need  Is  for  an  awareness  by  politician  and 
planner  of  what  each  can  offer  the  other. 
Tot  some  It  will  be  power.  Hopefully,  for 
most,  it  win  be  results.  It  will  mean  better 
Government  because  both  have  truly  partici- 
pated.    It  win  mean  ideas  In  action. 

Let  Republican  politicians,  however,  make 
no  mistake.  Intellectuals  will  not  work  for 
a  party  or  a  man  merely  for  the  sake  of  work. 

The  recent  debacle  In  New  Jersey  following 
the  effort  by  some  Republicans  to  limit  aca- 
demic freedom  should  bury  that  misguided 
type  of  campaign  Issue  for  all  time,  not  only 
in  New  Jersey,  but  also  In  California,  and, 
hopefully.  In  any  part  of  this  Nation.  So, 
too,  with  the  meaningless  cries  of  States 
rights  and  fiscal  responsibility  which  we 
perennially  hear.  Let  ua  talk,  instead,  of 
State  and  Individual  responsibility  and  ini- 
tiative. Let  ua  remember  that  we  believe  In 
freedocn  but  It  Is  freedom  for  human  beings 
not  freedom  for  the  State  to  oppress  hunutn 
beings.  In  this  belief  the  Intellectual  com- 
munity and  the  Republican  Party  share  a 
oommon  tradition.  Let  us  remember  that 
we  believe  In  reaponalblllty  but  that  fiscal  re- 
qionslbillty    is   not    refusing    to   spend    the 


money  needed  to  do  a  given  Job  when  the 
legitimate  political  organs  of  society  have 
agreed,  by  majority  vote,  that  the  Job  should 
be  done. 

There  is  no  inexorable  law  of  political  life 
which  says  that  the  Republican  Party  wUi 
scene  day  regain  political  power.  In  the  age 
of  apparent  consensus  we  could  be  In  tor 
many  years  of  one  party  government.  The 
danger,  of  course,  will  be  Increasing  extremist 
fragmentation  In  both  parties  with  the 
greatest  havoc  taking  place  In  the  Republi- 
can Party  luilees  a  new  and  viable  majority 
can  be  produced  by  offering  candidates  and 
issiiss  tliat  deserve  to  win  the  faith  of  the 
people. 

As  a  party,  we  must  not  seek  final  answers. 
But  we  must  seek  workable  answers  recog- 
nizing always  that  the  world  In  which  we 
live  Is  in  constant  flux  and  that  the  answer 
for  today  will  not  be  sufficient  for  the  mor- 
row. 

The  proper  utilization  of  knowledge  will 
hopefxilly  lead  to  more  alternatives  before 
reaching  a. given  decision.  As  never  before 
in  this  complex  age  not  only  of  the  nuclear 
bomb  but  of  teeming  and  sprawling  cities, 
there  is  need  for  Informed  choice  before 
public  decisions  are  made  which  will  affect 
our  own  and  future  generations. 

As  members  of  the  Intellectual  community, 
you  have  a  duty  not  merely  to  educate  poli- 
ticians and  to  educate  yourselves,  but  also 
to  educate  society.  Indeed,  there  is  a  re- 
sponsibility in  our  universities  and  in  all 
components  of  our  educational  system  to 
educate  not  only  our  youth  but  to  re-edu- 
cate each  generation,  a  task  one  distin- 
guished scholar  has  called  the  need  "to  re- 
educate the  educated."  There  Is  a  respon- 
sibility of  Government  and  political  leaders 
to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

There  Is  need  for  scholars  to  make  a  com- 
mitment to  the  party  of  their  choice  and 
the  candidate  who  welcomes  new  Ideas.  Our 
political  system  Is  founded  on  two  broad- 
based  parties  with  competition  between  each 
and  within  each.  For  Ideas  to  be  utilized 
effectively   there  is  little  other  alternative. 

The  late  John  Maynard  Keynea  noted  In 
the  concluding  pages  of  his  classic  work, 
"The  General  Theory  of  Employment,  Inter- 
est, and  Money": 

The  ideas  of  economists  and  political 
phlloeophers,  both  when  they  are  right  and 
when  they  are  wrong,  are  more  powerful 
than  Is  commonly  understood.  Indeed  the 
world  Is  ruled  by  little  else.  Practical  men, 
who  believe  themselves  to  be  quite  exempt 
from  any  intellectual  infiuences,  are  usually 
the  slaves  of  some  defunct  economist.  Mad- 
men In  authority,  who  hear  voices  In  the  air, 
are  distilling  their  frenzy  from  some  aca- 
demic scribbler  of  a  few  years  back.  I  am 
sure  that  the  power  of  vested  Interests  Is 
vastly  exaggerated  compared  with  the  grad- 
ual encroachment  of  ideas  •  •  •  soon  or 
late,  it  Is  Ideas,  not  vested  interests,  which 
are  dangerous  for  good  or  evU." 

Ideas,  as  it  has  been  wisely  said,  are  weap- 
ons. I  hope  that  you,  politicians  and  schol- 
ars, win  use  ideas.  In  action,  for  the  com- 
mon good. 

The  answer  you  make  to  this  challenge 
and  to  those  Issues  wlU  largely  determine  the 
future  of  the  Republican  Party.  It  Is  up  to 
you. 
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LET'S    GO    SLOW    ON    REIMPOSING 
OBNOXIOUS  EXCISE  TAXES 

Mr.  YOUNQ  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
President  Johnson  In  his  somber  state  of 
the  Union  message,  indicated  that  we 
are  likely  to  be  Involved  In  the  Vietnam 
war  for  a  long,  long  time. 

FVankly.  any  time  that  American  OI's 
spend  in  fighting  and  dying  In  the  steam- 
ing Jungles,  bogged  down  tn  this  hideout 


terrorist  war  In  southeast  Asia,  is  too 
long. 

The  President  proposed  restoration  of 
the  obnoxious  sales  or  excise  taxes  on 
telephone  service  and  automobile  sales. 
Those  taxes  were  Imposed  In  1942  as 
temporary  or  wartime  taxes.  I  remem- 
ber the  occasion  very  well,  as  I  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  that  time. 

Nothing  seems  so  permanent  as  a  tem- 
porary tax. 

It  was  not  until  1965  that  Congress 
repealed  those  taxes.  There  Is  now  a 
call  for  more  taxes.  Automobiles  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  many  families. 
Certainly  telephone  service  Is  essential 
to  businessmen  smd  to  families.  Such 
sales  or  excise  taxes  burden  most  those 
who  have  the  least.  They  are  regressive, 
unfair,  obnoxious,  and  atrocious.  They 
violate  every  principle  of  just  taxation — 
that  taxes  should  be  levied  according  to 
ability  to  pay.  Such  taxes  should  not 
be  reimposed.  If,  because  of  waging  a 
major  war  In  Vietnam,  increased  taxes 
become  necessary,  let  us  start  with  taxes 
on  liquor  and  tobacco,  instead  of  taxing 
telephone  calls  and  adding  to  the  cost 
of  automobiles. 

Furthermore,  the  cost  of  our  huge  war 
efforts  in  Vietnam  should  not  be  peld  for 
by  depriving  the  underprivileged,  im- 
educated,  and  the  imemployed  of  Federal 
aid  to  furnish  them  educational  and  em- 
ployment opijortunlties.  We  should  go 
forward  with  what  President  Johnson 
terms  his  Great  Society  program.  Taxes 
should  not  be  increased  before  every  ef- 
fort is  first  made  to  eliminate  waste 
and  duplication  in  Government,  par- 
ticularly In  the  Department  of  Defense, 
which  spends  over  half  our  national 
budget. 

Do-nothing  little  bureaucratic  empires 
which  abound  in  Federal  agencies  and 
which  have  over  the  years  grown  "like 
Topsy"  should  be  rooted  out  and 
abolished. 

For  example,  if  Secretary  McNamara 
really  wishes  to  Impose  economy  In  his 
Department,  the  place  to  begin  Is  In  the 
worthless,  boondoggling  Civil  Defense 
Division.  Of  its  779  employees,  half  re- 
ceive more  than  $13,800  a  year  and  do 
very  little  for  their  money  except  to  con- 
coct plans  and  send  messages  to  e«w:h 
other,  plan  shelter  spaces  In  public  build- 
ings, and  buy  what  they  call  survival 
biscuits  which  will  soon  rot.  The  aver- 
age salary  of  Defense  Department  civil 
defense  employees  is  $11,500  a  year. 
Contrast  that  with  FBI  officials  and  em- 
ployees average  salaries  of  $8,500  a  year; 
and  with  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  where  many 
scientists  are  employed,  the  average 
salary  approximates  $10,000  a  year. 

Defense  Secretary  McNsunara  should 
remove  from  the  public  trough  these 
civil  defense  boondogglers  in  his  own 
Department  with  salaries  ranging  from 
$27,000  per  annum  for  Director  William 
P.  Durkee  right  down  the  line.  Including 
2  at  $25,382;  7  at  $24,135;  21  at 
$21,220;  92  at  $18,650;  158  at  $15,950  and 
110  at  $13300.  The  truth  Is  most  of 
these  are  castoffs  from  other  depart- 
ments whose  heads  desired  to  be  rid  of 
them  but  because  of  civil  service  rules 


or  personal  reasons  felt  they  could  not 
fire  them.  They  should  all  be  removed 
from  the  public  trough. 

It  is  a  certainty  that  the  silly  civil 
defense  schemes  concocted  by  these 
bureaucrats  would  be  of  no  use  whatever 
In  event  of  nuclear  war.  More  to  the 
point,  what  nation  Is  threatening  us  with 
nuclear  attack  today?  Do  the  civil  de- 
fense bureaucrats  feel  that  Red  China, 
which  has  exploded  a  primitive  atomic 
device  and  has  no  delivery  c««)abillty.  Is 
threatening  us  with  a  nuclear  attack? 
Or,  are  they  afraid  of  Indonesia,  or 
Egypt,  or  India  or  some  other  nation  still 
In  the  Infancy  stage  of  nuclear  develop- 
ment? 

The  Soviet  Union,  the  only  nation  with 
the  capability  of  hurling  nuclear  war- 
heads on  airfields  and  cities  In  the 
United  States,  Is  no  longer  a  serious  nu- 
clear menace.  It  Is  a  "have"  nation  In- 
stead of  a  "have  not"  nation.  Its  leaders 
seek  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
Russian  people.  The  Soviet  Union  dic- 
tators have  been  veering  toward  cap- 
italism. Hostility  between  Moscow  and 
Pelplng  is  very  evident. 

By  eliminating  expenditures  for  this 
useless  agency,  millions  of  taxpayers' 
dollars  would  be  saved  and  could  be  di- 
verted to  help  defray  the  cost  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  Certainly,  there  Is  no 
Justification  whatever  for  curtailing 
antlpoverty  programs  while  the  civil 
defense  boondoggle  continues.  Last 
year  alone,  $105,200,000  was  appropri- 
ated, and.  In  my  view,  completely  wasted 
on  civil  defense. 

Mr.  President,  the  billions  of  dollars 
cost  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  should  be 
shared,  and  citizens  in  moderate  or 
humble  circumstances  should  not  bear 
the  greater  part  of  the  burden. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANTONIO  J.  BERMUDEZ 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  advised  me  recently  that  one  of  the 
great  friends  of  the  United  States,  from 
the  Government  of  Mexico.  Senator  An- 
tonio Bermudez,  has  Just  retired  from 
his  latest  governmental  assignment  as 
chairman  and  director  of  the  so-called 
Frontier  project. 

Senator  Antonio  Bermudez  served  his 
country  with  great  distinction  as  a  Sen- 
ator In  the  Mexican  Parliament.  He  was 
then  appointed  as  the  Director  for 
Pemex,  which  is  the  petroleum  organiza- 
tion of  the  Government  of  Mexico.  This 
organization  administers  the  develop- 
ment of  the  oil  facilities  of  Mexico.  It 
was  in  that  connection  that  I  first  came 
to  kru)w  Senator  Bermudez. 

In  1949  former  President  Harry  Tru- 
man sent  me  on  a  special  mission  to 
Mexico  to  look  into  some  of  the  problems 
connected  with  Pemex,  as  he  wished  to 
have  the  facts  before  he  made  a  judg- 
ment with  regard  to  whether  the  United 
States  should  give  consideration  to 
granting  a  loan  to  the  Government  of 
Mexico  for  use  in  helping  to  develop  its 
oil  faculties. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Latin  American  Affairs,  I 
have  had  occasion  from  time  to  time  to 


work  with  Senator  Bermudez  In  connec- 
tion with  trnlted  States-Mexican  pro- 
grams, particularly  with  respect  to  the 
development  of  the  great  Mexican  bor- 
der program. 

The  sUff  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  called  my  attention  to  an 
article  which  appeared  In  a  great  Mexi- 
can newspaper,  the  News,  on  November 
22.  1965,  while  I  was  out  of  the  country. 
I  was  not  aware  of  It  until  my  return. 
It  was  written  by  one  of  the  best  known 
columnists  In  Mexico,  Pepe  Romero.  It 
pays  high  tribute  to  Senator  Bermudez  In 
regard  to  his  statesmanship  with  respect 
to  his  fine  work  as  Director  of  the  Mexi- 
can border  program,  and  also  his  states- 
manship In  connection  with  his  direc- 
torship of  Pemex. 

I  associate  myself  with  every  comment 
and  word  of  praise  of  Senator  Bermudez 
In  this  very  fine  article  by  Mr.  Romero. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
may  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Un  Mominttto  WrrH  Pxp*  RoMXao 
Mixico  D.F.— The  self-publicized  degree 
of  patriotism,  can  be  worked  to  futile  non- 
slgnlficance,  because  patriotism  is  achieved 
by  a  long  trajectory  of  constructive  and  val- 
orous intercessions  In  behalf  of  one's  coun- 
try, most  always  in  sUence.  The  man  who 
blows  to  the  four  winds  how  patriotic  he 
la,  always  proves  in  the  end  to  be  fuU  of 
bull.  That  Is  why  today  1  am  proud  to  be 
writing  about  a  man  who  is  acknowledged 
during  hU  life,  as  a  true  patriot  of  Mexico. 
About  his  person,  his  worth,  and  hU  erudi- 
tion— he  is  htimble;  in  anjrthlng  that  has 
to  do  with  the  slightest  threat  of  his  coun- 
try— he  Is  a  fighting  cock.  His  brain  works 
like  lightning,  and  yet  he  Is  slow,  measured 
and  never  impulsive  In  hU  crttlcism  of  oth- 
ers. I  am  talking  about  a  great  Mexican — 
Antonio  J.  Bermudez,  who  a  few  days  ago 
resigned  as  Mandamas  of  Mexico's  National 
Border  program  (Programa  Naclonal  Pron- 
terlzo) .  AU  of  us  know  that  the  Mexican 
border  has  been  for  untold  number  of  years 
a  source  of  shame  and  embarrassment  to 
Mexico.  Amlgoe,  let's  stand  at  attention  to 
Sfilute  don  Antonio  who  in  only  4  years  of 
tireless  efforts  "to  clean  up  the  border"  has 
converted  It  to  something  all  of  us  can  be 
proud  of.  Don  Antonio  awakened  interest 
and  preoccupation  aipong  the  high  oligarchy 
of  government  and  evoked  civic  response 
from  the  people  throughout  the  republic. 
Senator  Bermudez'  fight  to  eradicate  the 
slum  atmosphere  of  our  border  towns  did 
magic  In  giving  not  only  a  face-bath  and 
a  new  look  to  these  ports  of  entry  and  de- 
parture, but  Increased  the  business  life  along 
the  entire  border  by  an  increase  of  a  thou- 
sand million  pesos  of  sales  of  articles  made 
in  Mexico. 

There  definitely,  thanks  to  Don  Antonio's 
determination,  foresight,  experience  as  a  na- 
tional administrator,  and  extraordinary  lead- 
ership, he  created  new  golden  doors  to 
Mexico  in  'njuana,  Nogales,  Pledras  Negras, 
and  Matamoros.  All  who  pass  these  doors 
receive  a  new  clean  impression  and  a  truer 
picture  of  what  to  expect  in  the  Interior, 
besides  they  will  find  new  modem  buildings, 
shopping  centers,  supermarkets,  arts  and 
craft,  etc.,  as  an  Introduct  of  still  greater 
cultural  and  commercial  activity  In  the  heart 
of  Mexico.  His  collaborators  feel  privileged 
to  have  worked  with  Don  Antonio. 
One  said,  "It  has  been  an  honor  for  us  to 
have  worked  for  a  man  of  such  dignity,  so 
clean  aad  tireless  worker,  who  has  no  watch 
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wbn  ABytbmc  must  b«  don*  for  tbe  good 
of  Mnteo." 

Ai^^««^  J.  B«nnudes  bAlU  from  Chlhua- 
biUL  A  h*nd>oin»,  luml-worklng  and  amart 
youtu  tM  Ixcame  a  Mlfmade  aucceH  In  bual- 
Hanmj  no  longer  an  object,  he  dedl- 
UnM  amd  mqney  to  Berve  others.  For 
»,«••  prezy  of  the  Chamber  of 
#  Oludad  Juares,  ditto  of  the 
Rotary,  aad  aoon  after  began  hi*  political 
career  when  b«  waa  elected  Prealdente  Mu- 
nicipal (najor)  of  Cludad  Juares  In  1041. 
After  tliat,  he  kMcame  treaaurer  of  the  State 
of  Chlhuahtia.  and  then  Senator  of  the  Re- 
public. In  1944  Don  Antonio  wa*  brought 
to  nfttlA"»!  prominence  by  President  Miguel 
Aleman  vho  appointed  him  director  general 
at  Pnnnc  in  order  to  help  resurrect  the  then- 
asoniilnc  Uexlcan  oil  Industry.  By  196a 
Pama  was  already  Mexico's  No.  l  taxpayer— 
$1,780,000  p**o*  for  every  working  day.  The 
legend  then  wa*  that  at  the  time  he  took 
orer  the  job.  Don  Antonio  didn't  know  the 
difference  between  a  "Christmas  tree"  and  a 
string  of  casing,  but  that  before  a  roughneck 
could  say  parangarlcutlro  the  Senator  knew 
bow  to  differentiate  between  a  wildcat  and 
a  duster.  If  he  caught  anyone  taking  or  of- 
fering a  bribe  be  rubbed  them  off  hi*  list 
and  put  them  on  a  black  one.  Books  will  be 
written  about  hi*  work  at  Pemex,  *o  much  so 
that  when  Don  Adolfo  Ruiz  Cortlne*  became 
President.  Don  Antonio  wa*  held  over  for 
another  8- year  term.  What  was  a  great  Item 
for  me  In  those  days,  wa*  when  I  reported 
a*  did  the  entire  press,  that  Antonio  J.  Ber- 
mudes  had  donated  his  salary  during  his  13 
yean  a«  head  to  Pemex.  mostly  to  educate 
young  men  to  become  oil  technician*.  Dur- 
ing Preaident  Adolfo  Lopes  Mateos'  admlnls- 
tratlon.>'AJ3.  wa*  bt*  Amba**ador  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  Middle  East,  until  It  became 
Imperative  to  bring  him  back  to  march  in 
front  of  the  national  border  program — now 
a  national  pride. 


PIONZERINO  BY  OREGON  BUSI- 
NESSMEN IN  ASIAN  WHEAT  EX- 
PORT MARKET  INDICATES  VALUE 
OF  SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 
WORK  ON  BEEP  EXPORTS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Pttst  several  years  our  Asian  neighbors 
and  their  economic  and  political  signifi- 
cance to  the  United  States  have  been  the 
subject  of  Increadng  attention. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  magazine,  For- 
eign Acrlculture.  contains  several  artl- 
etaa  irtilch  deecrlbe  the  early  recognition 
of  this  situation  by  a  group  of  Oregon 
bttsineaBiBen  and  summarize  the  large 
divldeonds  which  are  being  reaped,  as  a 
result  of  their  efforts. 

The  articles  picture  the  growth  of  UJS. 
feed  grain  exports  and  point  out  that,  in 
1966.  the  Oregon  wheat  growers  orga- 
nisation took  the  initiative  in  developing 
the  Japanese  market  by  opening  an  office 
in  Tokyo  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  sale  of  American  wheat  and  wheat 
products.  Mr.  Richard  K.  Baum  of 
Portland.  Oreg.,  was  the  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Oregon  wheat  growers 
at  the  time,  and  in  cooperation  with  the 
offldals  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Servloe  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
played  a  key  role  in  the  establishment  of 
this  operation.  In  1959,  the  wheat  grow- 
ers anoeiatlons  of  Washington  and 
Idaho  came  Into  this  program,  and  dur- 
ing the  same  year,  the  Oreat  Plains 
Wheat  Association  also  began  its  particl- 
psitlon  In  the  Japan  ixxigram.  At  that 
time,  the  name  of  the  ofDce  was  changed 


to  Wheat  Associates  to  reflect  the  joint 
nature  of  the  enterprise. 

The  group's  market  development  activ- 
ities Included  a  kitchen  bus  project,  as- 
sistance with  school  lunch  programs, 
bakery  training  schools,  and  technical 
assistance  to  other  end -user  groups. 

As  a  result  during  the  ensuing  decade, 
wheat  dollar  sales  exports  to  Japan  have 
increased  about  sixfold,  from  $22  to  $120 
million.  We  have  established  U.S.  wheat 
as  the  supplier  for  50  percent  of  the 
growing  Japanese  market. 

In  1965,  this  single  export  market  ac- 
counted for  62  million  bushels  or  43  per- 
cent of  all  U.S.  wheat  exports.  It  is 
estimated  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  our  dollar  sales  have  re- 
sulted in  balance  of  payment  credits  of 
$650  million  the  past  decade.  In 
addition,  sales  to  the  Philippines  and 
other  Par  Eastern  markets  have  been 
increasing. 

An  article  entitled  "Japanese  Business- 
man Successfully  Promotes  Wheat 
Poods"  illustrates  the  benefits  of  the 
Oregon  aiKl  successor  programs  to  Jap- 
anese economy  also.  It  reviews  the 
career  of  a  Japanese  businessman,  who 
began  15  years  ago  with  a  family  bakery 
and  then  became  affiliated  with  the 
Oregon  Wheat  Growers  program  as  a 
consultant.  This  small  businessman  has 
now  built  a  modern  baken,',  which  Is  the 
second  largest  in  Osaka,  servicing  20  re- 
tail outlets,  using  a  fleet  of  70  trucks,  and 
turning  out  27,000  loaves  of  bread  and 
120.000  pieces  of  Western  style  pastry 
per  day.  The  figures  illustrate  the  po- 
tential for  Western  tastes  and  fashions 
in  food,  which  are  more  fully  described  in 
a  third  article  "  Economist  Predicts  Japan 
Will  Mirror  Western  Food  Ways  by 
1985."  It  is  pertinent  to  note  the  econ- 
omist's statement  that: 

While  consumption  of  rice  in  1985  •  •  • 
will  drop  to  80  pyercent  of  its  current  level. 
Intake  of  animal  flesh  will  be  6  3  times  that 
of  1961.  *  •  •  To  meet  the  need  for  more 
animal  flesh,  37.5  million  cowa — or  an  aver- 
age of  1  for  every  5  men — will  be  needed. 

This  movement  has  already  begun,  as 
indicated  by  an  Agriculture  dispatch  of 
December  13,  1965,  which  tells  of  three 
Increases  in  the  Japanese  meat  Import 
quota  during  the  past  year,  and  the  spe- 
cific Interest  in  high  quality  American 
beef. 

This  information,  I  feel,  deserves  con- 
sideration by  the  American  beef  and 
cattle  Industries.  It  is  particularly  rele- 
vant in  the  light  of  the  work  currently 
being  done  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  in  reducing  freight  rate 
and  trade  barriers  and  encouraging  the 
exports  of  U.S.  beef,  cattle,  and  beef 
products. 

The  history  of  the  Japanese  wheat 
trade  shows  reductions  in  rail  freight 
rates  beginning  in  1962  have  been  a  key 
factor  in  the  Introduction  of  certain  types 
of  U.S.  wheat  into  Japanese  and  other 
Asian  markets.  In  fact,  during  the  first 
year  when  the  rate  cut  had  an  effect, 
fiscal  year  1962,  cash  wheat  sales  to 
Japan  rose  more  than  18  percent.  The 
Agriculture  Department  has  been  kind 
enough  to  furnish  me  with  an  article 
dated  June  28. 1965,  aixl  other  data  which 
gires  the  details  of  this  development. 


As  a  result  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee's activities  of  the  past  year,  the 
U.S.  beef  industry  can  now  benefit  from 
average  reductions  in  ocean  freight  rates 
of  25  percent  and  air  freight  rates  cuts 
of  25  to  30  percent.  The  committee  filed 
an  interim  report  in  October  on  this  sub- 
ject,  which  I  feel  Is  a  useful  contribution 
for  those  who  are  interested  In  the  pros- 
pect for  exports  of  all  agricultural  com- 
modities, psu-ticularly  beef.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  committee  hearings  on 
this  subject  will~be  reconvened  in  order 
to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunities 
presented. 

Meanwhile,  I  feel  that  the  Nation  can 
be  grateful  for  the  pioneering  work  done 
by  the  Oregon  wheatgrowers  in  combin- 
ing the  best  traditions  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system  with  outstanding  service  to 
the  national  Interest.  It  is  the  hope  of 
Senator  Sparkman,  and  members  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee  such  as  my- 
self, that  the  work  now  being  done  in  the 
area  of  beef  exports  will  contribute  to 
similar  developments  in  this  field. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  and  materials  to 
which  I  referred  be  reprinted  follow- 
ing my  remarks  in  order  that  they  may 
be  available  to  those  interested  in  this 
field. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
fFrom    Foreign    Agriculture,    Jan.    3,    1986) 

A  Graphic  Pictuke  or  Gkowth  in  U.S.  Fxxd 
Grain  Exports 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  farm-trade  suc- 
cess stories  of  the  past  decade  has  been  the 
phenomenal  g^wth  In  U.S.  and  world  ex- 
ports of  feed  grains.  This  growth,  which 
parallels  the  worldwide  spurt  In  demand  for 
those  reflectors  of  better  living,  animal  prod- 
ucts, is  graphically  shown  In  the  charts 
below. 

U.S.  export*  of  feed  grains  during  the  past 
0  years  moved  In  a  succession  of  records  to 
a  level  nearly  triple  that  of  fiscal  1957.  This 
rise  has  placed  feed  grains  In  the  position 
of  third  biggest  agricultural  export  and  sec- 
ond largest  dollar  earner  for  fiscal  1965.  And 
all  indication*  are  that  the  chain  of  record 
export*  will  be  extended  for  another  year, 
with  the  V.8.  export  earnings  from  feed 
grains  In  fiscal  year  1966  surpassing  the 
bllUon-dollar  mark. 

Combining  to  bring  these  results  have 
been  the  Increased  efficiency  of  our  feed 
grain  producers;  Europe's  and  Japan's  rapid 
economic  growth,  allowing  more  Indirect 
consumption  of  grains  through  animal  prod- 
ucts; and  aggressive  U.S.  market  promotion 
abroad.  A  large  part  of  our  Increased  expwrts 
are  going  into  production  of  mixed  feed, 
which  Is  splraling  a*  a  result  of  the  develop- 
ment of  large-scale  poultry  and  livestock 
industries  in  Western  Europe  and  In  Japan. 

As  In  the  past,  the  majority  of  these  custo- 
mers are  In  Western  Europe,  with  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Netherlands  maintaining 
their  long-time  positions  as  major  buyers 
and  Italy  and  Spain  emerging  a*  new  ones  of 
Importance.  Japan,  however.  Is  the  most 
draouttlc  example  of  market  growth  In  a 
single  country,  It*  purchases  of  U.S.  feed 
grain*  tripling  since  fiscal  1957  and  today 
exceeding  thoee  of  any   other  country. 

Al*o,  numerous  of  the  so-called  emerging 
countries  are  beg^innlng  to  develop  large- 
scale  livestock  Industries,  esi>ecially  jKiultry 
enterprise*,  and  could  well  become  our  feed 
grain  market*  of  tomorrow. 

Competitor*  abroad  have  not  been  able  to 
keep  pace  with  our  rapid  export  growth  rate, 
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and  today  this  country  account*  for  about 
half  the  world  exports  against  only  about 
a  third  In  fiscal  1957.  Competition  remains 
keen,  however,  In  the  foreign  markets  for 
corn — by  far  our  largest  feed  grain  export — 
with  several  newcomers,  such  as  Thailand, 
Brazil,  and  Mexico,  moving  In  to  capitalize 
on  the  buoyant  world  demand.  In  the  ex- 
ports of  the  other  big  gainer  of  recent  years, 
grain  sorghums,  the  United  States  has  had 
the  overseas  market  largely  to  Itself.  But 
for  this  commodity  also,  at  least  one  coun- 
try—Argentina— Is  stepping  up  production 
and  exports. 

I  Prom  Foreign  Agriculture,  Jan.  3,  1966] 

Jap.anese      Businessman      Successfitllt 
Promotes    Wheat    Poods 

(How  a  Japanese  businessman — formerly  a 
representative  of  the  U.S.  wheat  cooperator 
in  Japan — capitalized  on  his  knowledge  of 
U.S.  wheats  and  his  country's  Interest  In 
Western  foods  Is  told  here  by  Clancy  Jean, 
FAS  marketing  specialist.) 

Ryolchl  Sugano  returned  to  Japan  after 
World  War  II  from  China  where  he  had  been 
an  overseas  member  of  a  Japanese  trading 
company.  He  advised  his  brother  and 
widowed  mother  that  he  wanted  to  go  into 
the  bakery  business  because  he  believed  the 
baking  business  would  have  a  good  future  In 
the  Japanese  market.  This  was  not  a  very 
popular  decision  because  no  one  In  the  fam- 
ily had  ever  been  In  the  bakery  business,  and 
at  that  time  bakeries  (pan-ya)  were  mostly 
small,  one-man  shops. 

In  1950,  Mr.  Sugano  opened  his  first  small 
bakery  as  a  family  venture  with  his  brother 
and  a  few  employees,  only  one  of  whom  had 
any  experience  In  the  bakery  business. 
About  this  time  he  read  in  U.S.  magazines 
about  the  (U.S.)  Wheat  Flour  Institute  of 
the  Millers  National  Federation  and  the 
bakery  service  department  of  General  Mills, 
Inc.  He  believed  that  by  studying  magazines 
and  books  he  could  gain  Information  about 
American  food  habits.  This  would  be  very 
Important  to  him  as  he  had  very  little  ex- 
perience in  the  baking  business  and  wished 
to  expand  his  business  In  the  future.  He 
wrote  to  the  Wheat  Flour  Institute  and  Gen- 
eral Mills  for  Information  and  literature  on 
the  promotion  of  wheat  foods.  He  estab- 
lished his  bakery  under  the  name  of  Maru-S 
Baking  Co.  (Maru  means  circle,  and  S  from 
his  name  Is  a  shape  considered  attractive 
by  Japanese  people.) 

OREGON     wheat     GROWERS     LEAGtTE 

In  1956  when  the  Oregon  Wheat  Growers 
League  opened  an  office  In  Tokyo,  Mr.  Sugrano 
became  local  assistant  to  the  Par  East  repre- 
sentative. After  helping  with  the  Oregon 
Wheat  League  exhibit  at  the  Osaka  Interna- 
tional Trade  Pair,  Mr.  Sugano  move  to  Tokyo. 
On  weekends  he  commuted  to  Osaka  and 
continued  to  manage  the  baking  and  other 
business. 

For  nearly  5  years,  Mr.  Sugano  assisted  with 
the  U.S.  wheat  market  development  program, 
first  under  the  Oregon  Wheat  Growers 
League  program  and  later  under  Wheat  As- 
sociates, the  successor  organization.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  market  development  activities 
Included  Inaugurating  the  popular  kitchen 
bus  project,  aaslsting  with  school  lunch  pro- 
grams, participation  In  bakery  training 
schools,  and  technical  assistance  to  other 
end-user  groups. 

Mr.  Sugano  accompanied  the  first  Japa- 
nese wheat  team  brought  to  the  United  States 
Ih  1957.  In  1969,  he  again  came  to  the 
United  States  as  Interpreter  for  a  biscuit 
»nd  cracker  technician  who  spent  a  month 
la  a  concentrated  study  of  the  U.8.  Indus- 
^y-  In  1961,  Increased  pressures  from  his 
growing  business,  plus  growing  activity  In 
the  wheat  cooperator  office  made  it  neces- 
•»ry  for  Mr.  Sugano  to  resign  in  order  to 
devote  full  time  to  his  own  affairs, 
cxn 3S 


OBOWTH    OF   BAKING    BUSINESS 

In  the  past  15  years,  the  Maru-S  Baking 
Co.  has  grown  from  an  Idea  to  the 
second  largest,  and  most  modem  bakery  In 
the  Osaka  area  (by  general  definition  this 
Includes  about  six  prefectures) .  There  Is 
Bilso  a  sandwich  and  coffee-  shop  business 
which  has  grown  so  large  that  It  has  become 
an  Independent  company. 

In  the  spring  of  1964,  he  opened  a  new 
bakery  plant  with  a  capacity  of  500  50- 
pound  sacks  of  flour  for  an  8-hour  shift.  At 
present,  bread  production  consumes  320  sacks 
per  day  in  turning  out  27,000  loaves  of  bread. 

Bun  and  sweet  roll  production  runs  120,000 
pieces  per  day  and  uses  180  sacks  of  flour.  A 
second  production  line  for  buns  and  rolls 
will  go  into  operation  this  month. 

Maru-S  Bakery  has  50  large  trucks  and 
some  20  smaller  trucks.  The  bakery  Is  Inte- 
grated with  another  corporation  which  Mr. 
Sugano  owns,  encompassing  about  20  retail 
shops  which  sell  such  things  as  bread,  rolls, 
and  doughnuts,  and  five  hotdog-sandwlch 
and  coffee  shops.  These  retail  outlets  con- 
sume about  20  i>ercent  of  the  output  of  the 
Maru-S  Baking  Co. 

Prior  to  opening  his  new  bakery  plant  15 
months  ago  Mr.  Sugano's  operation  consisted 
of  his  original  bakery  plant  with  a  capacity 
of  250  sacks  per  18-hour  day  (2  shifts).  At 
this  time  he  was  only  the  fifth  or  sixth  largest 
baker  In  Osaka. 

It  was  In  the  second  plant  that  Mr.  Sugano 
developed  his  own  public  relations  program. 
In  this  plant  he  Included  a  lecture  room 
which  Is  used  not  only  to  train  his  own  per- 
sonnel, but  for  cooking  classes  for  house- 
wives. 

Major  emphasis  Is  given  to  sandwich  prep- 
aration in  the  classes.  FYom  those  who  at- 
tended he  formed  the  Maru-S  Friends  Society 
and  today  there  are  3,500  housewives  regis- 
tered. 

Mr.  Sugano  relates  how  he  has  asked  the 
housewives  how  many  sandwiches  they  knew 
how  to  make.  "Only  two  or  three — they 
don't  even  use  up  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
to  count  the  sandwiches  they  know  how  to 
make.  So  I  teU  them,  there  are  1,000  sand- 
wiches, but  I  can  tell  you  2  more — Sukl- 
yakl  and  fishcake — at  which  all  the  house- 
wives laugh,  saying,  whoever  heard  of  a 
s'kyakt  sandwich?  But  later  on  some  house- 
wives write  me  that  they  have  tried  s'kyakl 
as  a  sandwich  and  their  families  like  It  very 
much." 

SMALL    RETAIL    SPECIALTT    SHOPS 

The  retail  shops  seUlng  baked  goods  vary 
from  very  small  stands  which  might  sell  only 
doughnuts  to  thoee  selling  all  types  of  bread 
and  other  baked  goods.  Others  specialize  In 
hot  dogs  or  pancakes.  These  retail  outlets 
are  located  mainly  m  the  food  dei>artments 
of  large  department  stores  and  gross  from 
$100  to  $500  per  day. 

His  most  recent  venture  Is  the  Gourmet 
Sandwich  Shop,  an  elegant  place  located  In 
an  underground  arcade  In  Osaka,  which  seats 
22  customers.  The  location  appears  excel- 
lent— on  a  corner  In  one  of  the  busiest  shop- 
ping areas  In  Japan. 

Mr.  Sugano  observes  that  90  percent  of 
his  customers  at  the  Goiirmet  are  women, 
moet  of  whom  are  In  the  18-22  year  age 
group.  They  frequently  bring  their  mothers 
or  boy  friends  when  stopping  in  for  a 
sandwich. 

Near  the  Gourmet  are  other  restatirants, 
specializing  In  noodles,  curry  dishes,  and 
other  foods.  Mr.  Sugano  observes  that 
noodles  are  preferred  mostly  by  older  men 
and  women  while  younger  men  are  the  moet 
frequent  customers  at  the  curry  shops. 

When  Su-san,  as  he  Is  known  to  his  friend*, 
opened  the  Gourmet,  his  business  associates 
told  him  It  oould  not  succeed  If  he  limited 
his  menu  to  sandwiches.  Most  shopw  that 
sell  sandwiches  also  offer  many  other  dishes. 
Mr.  Sugano  persisted  and  the  sandwich  ha* 


remained  king.     Seldom  are  any  of  the  22 

seats  vacant  and  it  Is  not  uncommon  to  see 
two  or  three  ojo-san  (young  ladles)  waiting 
to  be  seated 

The  decor  Is  in  excellent  taste  and  on  the 
walls  are  two  large  framed  sandwich  promo- 
tion posters  secured  from  the  U.S.  Wheat 
Flour  Institute  of  Chicago.  Each  year  these 
posters  are  replaced  with  the  latest  version 
from  the  institute. 

Mr.  Sugano  Is  one  of  several  progressive 
food  merchants  in  urban  Japan  who  are  de- 
veloping the  image  of  the  sandwich  as  a  meal, 
not  Just  a  snack 

Mr.  Sugano  has  definite  criteria  for  a  West- 
ern-style sandwich.  The  bread  slices  must 
be  of  a  conventional  thickness  and  the  fining 
must  be  at  least  the  thickness  of  one  slice 
of  bread.  This  Is  In  contrast  to  the  tradi- 
tional sandwich  In  Japan — two  very  thin 
slices  of  bread  and  an  even  thinner  filling. 
His  menu  lists  about  50  different  kinds  of 
sandwiches. 

Mr.  Sugano  also  has  a  pancake  stand  in 
a  large  department  store,  which  he  claims 
Is  the  busiest  shop  of  its  kind,  not  only  In 
the  Osaka  area,  but  In  all  of  Japan.  At  this 
stand  he  sells  seven  different  varieties  of  F«m- 
cakee.  As  much  maple  sirup  as  the  customer 
wants  Is  served  with  the  pancakes.  The 
sirup  is  also  made  by  Sugano's  firm.  Busi- 
ness Is  rather  dull  In  the  summer,  he  states, 
because  pancakes  are  hot  food,  but  In  other 
seasons  business  Is  wonderful.  At  peak  sea- 
sons a*  many  as  1.600  customers  wlU  be 
served  at  the  pancake  stand  each  day,  al- 
though It  has  only  25  seats.  The  customers 
like  being  able  to  get  a  regular  pancake  with 
maple  sirup  and  butter  for  17  cents. 

WESTERN-STTLE    rOOD    LEADERS 

Pancakes,  doughnuts,  sandwiches,  and 
other  wheat  foods  are  emerging  as  sales  lead- 
ers in  the  Western -style  food  sector  of  the 
Japanese  market. 

The  United  States  supplies  about  50  per- 
cent of  Japan's  wheat  Imports — in  fiscal  1965 
about  62  million  bushels — mainly  Hard  Red 
Winter,  Western  White,  Hard  Red  Spring, 
and  small  amounts  of  Durum.  Japan  ac- 
counted for  43  percent  of  UJ3  commercial 
wheat  exp>ort  business  in  1965. 

[From  Foreign  Agriculture,  Jan.  3,  1966) 

Economist  Predicts  Japan  Will  Mirror 
Western  Pood  Ways  by  1986 

In  20  years,  the  Japanese  will  bt  living 
and  eating  In  the  Euro-American  fashion — 
earmng  an  average  of  $2,000  a  year  and  con- 
suming more  livestock  product*,  milk,  dairy 
products,  and  vegetables. 

Population  win  have  risen  1.3  percent  an- 
nually to  a  toUl  of  129.6  million,  Individual 
ability  will  receive  higher  recognition  In  the 
labor  market,  and  college  education  will  be 
universal. 

This  blueprint  of  the  future  was  drawn  re- 
cently by  Yujlro  Hayashl,  prominent  econ- 
omist In  Japan's  Economic  Planning  Agency. 
Following  a  liberal  analysis  of  the  country's 
economy,  Mr.  Hayaahl  predicted  that  by  1986, 
the  physical  constitution,  workmg  condi- 
tions, and  living  standards  of  the  Japanese 
people  will  be  substantially  improved. 

CALORIE  INTAKE  TO  RISE 

The  Improved  physical  constitution  will  re- 
sult from  a  dramatic  change  In  eating  hab- 
it*, with  calorie  Intake  expected  to  reach 
the  Western  level  of  3,000  per  day.  While 
consumption  of  rice — predicted  at  9.8  mil- 
lion tons  annually  In  1985 — will  drop  to  80 
percent  of  the  current  level.  Intake  of  animal 
flesh  will  be  6.3  times  that  of  1961.  People 
win  be  eating  4.7  times  more  milk  and  dairy 
products,  1.9  times  more  eggs,  and  1.1  times 
more  vegetables. 

To  meet  the  need  for  more  animal  flesh, 
27.5  million  cows — or  an  average  of  1  for 
every   6  men — will   be   needed.     A   total   of 
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1.76  mllUon  ton*  of  oow  milk  will  be  required 
In  tbe  Tokyo  ve*  alone. 

The  chance  In  living  etandarcU  and  food 
Intake  will  have  a  conalderable  effect  on  the 
makeup  of  the  population.  With  a  longer 
Ufa  span,  the  number  of  people  over  34  will 
rlae  to  40  percent  of  the  population  aa  agalnat 
S4  percent  In  1000.  Uaniageable  age  wlU 
advanoe,  and  43  percent  of  the  women  be- 
tween ao  and  34  will  be  married,  compared 
with  SI  percent  In  IWJO.  Wlvee  will  And 
]otM  more  readily  available,  and  dlfferencee 
In  wagei  for  men  and  women  wUl  dlmlnlah. 

Along  with  the  11,400  rlae  In  per  caplU 
national  Income.  Mr.  Hayaahl  predict*  a  fuU- 
•mployment  economy  with  a  6-day,  40-hour 
workweek.  a  high  wage  level,  and  complete 
■aeurlty  agalnat  rl*k  and  damage.  The  per- 
oentage  of  blue-collar  workers  (Including 
farmen)  In  the  labor  force  will  decline  to  47 
percent  from  85  percent  in  IBOO,  while  the 
farm  population — f orecaat  at  13  million — will 
be  a  mere  10  percent  of  the  nation'*  total. 
CKAjfOB  nr  TABK  icANAOnczirr 

Income  difference*  between  agrlcultxiral 
and  nonagrlcultural  labor  will  drop  to  the 
Wectern  level,  although  Mr.  Hayaahl  doe*  not 
•ce  farm  relief  and  other  social  security 
measures  a*  Implement*  of  raising  farm  in- 
comes. Per  family  arable  land  will  Increaae 
and  farm  management  will  undergo  sub- 
Btanttal  change;  under  the  preeent  system, 
a  population  decline  by  Itself  would  not  au- 
tomatteally  raise  per  capiu  output. 

While  changes  In  farm  management  figure 
highly  in  Mr.  Hayashl's  forecast*,  he  stresses 
the  development  of  Industries — electronics. 
rocketry,  and  nucleonlca— commensurate 
with  Japan'*  geographical  condition*.  Among 
hi*  expectation*  are  practical  use  of  nuclear 
energy,  electric  automobiles,  hovercraft,  and 
televised  telephone*. 

Chief  stumbling  blocks  In  Japan'*  growth 
during  the  next  30  yean  will  be  the  problems 
of  water  supply  and  waste  disposal.  More 
than  13.1  million  tons  of  water  will  be  needed 
dally — S  J  "Jmes  current  consumption — mak- 
ing desalination  of  sea  water  a  practical  ne- 
ce«*lty.  The  volume  of  refuse  will  amount  to 
about  three  time*  Its  current  level. 

(From  the  Ftsrelgn  Agriculture, 

June  38, 1085] 

N»w  Rail  Ratb  rot  U.S.  Spuko  Whkats  To 

PBUSTT  COMfJUHV*  PalCIKG  OF  EXPOBTB  TO 
IKPOBTAMT  ASXAM  MABKm 

Reduced  rail  rates  on  VS.  Hard  Spring  and 
Durum  wheats  that  became  effective  earlier 
this  month  will  enable  the  United  States  to 
make  theae  wheats  avaUable  to  the  impor- 
tant Asian  markets  on  a  regular  basis — and 
at  competitive  prloae — off  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  reduction  In  summer  rates  from  June 
through  October  amount  to  a*  much  as  15 
cents  a  bushel,  with  thoee  on  winter  traffic 
to  be  lowered  by  an  additional  8  cents  fee 
some  points. 

Approval  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mlaaion  was  granted  on  June  11,  following 
a  90-day  waiting  period  for  receiving  com- 
nvsnta  from  intereated  parties  on  the  reduc- 
tloiM  askad  by  the  Northern  Pacific,  the 
Oreat  Norttiem,  and  the  CSileago,  MUwaukee. 
St.  Paul  *  Pacific  railroads.  Also  actively 
supporting  the  revleed  rate  schedule  have 
been  the  North  and  South  Dakou  SUte 
Wheat  Oommlaelon*  which  are  members  of 
Oreat  Plains  Whaat,  Inc..  an  FAS  oooperator 
la  iiisieees  market  development  programs. 

Th«  new  ratea — applying  to  an  area  In  the 
Dakota*  and  Montana  that  produce*  the  bulk 
of  thi»  country's  Hard  Spring  and  Durum 
wtiaata  art  itt^gn^  to  puU  more  of  theee 
wbrasta  wwtward.  but  at  the  sams  time  not 
to  dlarop*  tradltlooal  markaUng  patterns. 

Prior  to  thU  month,  existing  rail  rates 
orlclnally  aat  up  in  1BS4  and  Increased  many 
tlmaa  alnoa— prohibited  rail  movement  to  the 
waat  of  quaattUaa  adequate  to  meet  the  re- 
quirement* of  dollar  market*  In  Asia,  and 
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buyers  were  not  Interested  In  shipment* 
from  Gulf  and  Atlantic  port*  becauae  of  the 
added  ocean  freight  cost. 

In  addition  to  the  saving  on  ocean  trans- 
portation, the  new  ratea  mean  that  It  now 
coets  no  more  to  send  spring  wheats  by  rail 
to  the  west  coast  than  by  combination  rail 
and  barge  to  the  gulf,  or  by  rail  to  Atlantic 
porta.  The  ratea  are  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  the  standard  gathering  rate  from  the  point 
of  shipment  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  plus  the 
barge  rate  to  New  Orleans  of  18.6  cent*  per 
bushel. 

The  new  rates  generally  become  progres- 
sively lower  as  the  distance  Increases  be- 
tween each  shipping  point  and  the  west 
coa«t.  ranging  from  42  cents  per  bushel  from 
Orand  Porks  in  eastern  North  DaltoU  to  64 
cenU  per  bushel  from  Wolf  Point  In  eastern 
Montana. 

But  the  minimum  price  of  the  wheat  once 
It  arrives  on  the  coast  will  vary  according  to 
the  county  of  origin  and  the  loan  support 
price  guaranteed  the  producers  under  the 
Federal  farm  price-support  program.  Add- 
ing the  support  price  to  the  Orand  Forks  rate, 
for  example,  the  minimum  price  at  Portland, 
Oreg.  Is  •1.76  a  bushel;  that  for  wheat  from 
Wolf  Point  Is  $1.67.  These  prices  do  not 
Include  handling  charges  (loading  and  un- 
loading) and  premiums  offered  for  higher 
protein  content,  nor  do  they  reflect  the 
strength  of  the  domestic  wheat  market  at 
the  time. 

It  was  a  1962  freight  rate  reduction  on 
U.S.  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  westbound 
from  the  southern  Great  Plains  area  that 
permitted  the  U.S.  wheat  Industry  to  break 
Into  the  Asian  market  In  a  big  way.  Hard 
Winter  this  past  Japanese  fiscal  year  (April 
1964-March  1965)  accounted  tor  roughly  60 
percent  of  total  U.S.  wheat  shipments  to 
Japan   of    1.6   million   metric   tons. 

Assessing  the  Impact  of  the  new  rates  for 
Spring  and  Durum  wheats  to  Japan,  USDA 
officials  are  estimating  sales  of  at  least  300,- 
000  tons  of  Hard  Spring  wheat  during  the 
1965-86  marketing  year.  The  Japanese  Pood 
Agency  has  been  Importing  a  total  of  some 
1.4  million  tons  of  spring  wheat  annually, 
all  of  which  has  been  supplied  by  Canada. 
In  anticipation  of  the  rate  reductions,  the 
food  agency  In  late  May  and  early  June 
bought  40,500  tons  of  US  Hard  Spring,  fol- 
lowing trial  imports  of  1.200  tons  of  U.S. 
No.  a  Dark  Northern  Spring  wheat.  In  ad- 
dition, a  trial  shipment  of  770  tons  of  No. 
2  Hard  Amber  Durum  was  purchased  by  the 
food  agency — a  wheat  that  Is  entirely  new  to 
the  Japanese  market.  The  Durum  wheat 
Is  presently  being  test-milled  Into  semolina 
by  the  food  agency  to  determine  the  wheat's 
acceptability  and  to  establish  domestic  retail 
prices. 

The  new  rail  rates  will  also  strengthen  the 
U.S.  competitive  position  in  the  Philippines, 
a  more  than  400,000-ton  wheat  buyer.  About 
70  percent  Is  high  protein  wheat. 


metric  tons  will  be  loin  strips,  hind  quartets, 
and  forequarters. 

This  quota  Is  In  addition  to  the  prevlousl; 
announced  quotas  of  5.000  metric  tons  in 
April  1966  and  2.000  tons  In  August  1985  (see 
AOR-333.  Apr.  23.  1986.  and  AOR-aS,  Sept. 
3.  1986).  There  Is  a  strong  poaslblllty  that 
an  additional  quota  will  be  Issued  before  the 
end  of  the  current  Japanese  fiscal  year  end- 
ing BAarch  31.  1988. 

Although  doubtful,  the  LDC  may  purchase 
a  small  volume  of  high  quality  U.S.  beef.  In 
discussion*  with  the  LDC,  Interest  has  been 
shown  In  supplies  of  beef  from  different 
countries  suitable  for  high  quality  demand. 

According  to  an  MAP  announcement,  80 
yen  >  per  kilogram  will  be  collected  on  the 
2.500  metric  tons  of  beef  Imported  by  trade 
firms.  The  money  will  be  divided  between 
the  LDC  and  the  Beef  Wholesalers  Associa- 
tion. LDC  will  get  50  yen  per  kilogram  to 
promote  the  domestic  livestock  Industry,  and 
the  wholesalers  will  have  30  yen  to  Improve 
meat  marketing  facilities. 

Elmxx  W.  Hajlloweix. 

Agricultural  Attachi. 
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U.S.  DiPARTirxNT  of  Aoiucm,Tt7KX  Dispatch — 

FOKXION    AoaictrLTCKAi.   Sxxvicx,    Deckicbex 

13,  1986 
From:  Agricultural  Attach*,  Tokyo. 
To:  Department  of  Agriculture.  Washington. 
Subject :  Japan :  Japan  Import  quota  for  beef 
announced. 

(Prepared  by  J  D.  Mlnyard  ) 

The  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and 
Industry  recently  announced  an  additional 
import  quota  for  beef.  The  quota  will  be 
for  3,800  metric  tons  on  a  global  basis.  Of 
the  total  3,800  metric  tons,  2,500  tons  will 
be  allocated  to  regular  importers  through  the 
Uveatock  Development  Corp.  (LDC) ,  a  quasi- 
governmental  organization  responsible  for 
carrying  out  some  of  the  livestock  develop- 
ment and  price  stabilization  functions  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  LDC  will,  for  the  first  time.  Import 
300  metric  ton*  of  beef  for  Its  own  account. 
According  to  a  LDC  official,  some  of  the  300 


GENERAL  GAVIN  WARNS  AGAINST 
FURTHER  INVOLVEMENT  IN  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  papers  carry  a  report  of  a  let- 
ter sent  by  retired  Gen.  James  J.  Gavin, 
formerly  chief  of  the  Army's  research 
and  development  program,  who  served 
as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Prance  upon  his 
retirement  and  who  Is  now  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  warn- 
ing against  further  escalation  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

The  reports  state  in  part: 

To  Increase  the  bombing  and  to  bomb 
Hanoi — or  even  Peiplng — will  add  to  our 
problems  rather  than  detract  from  them, 
and  It  will  not  stop  the  penetrations  of 
North  Vietnamese  troops  Into  the  south. 
Also.  If  we  were  to  quadruple,  for  example, 
our  combat  forcee  there,  we  should  then 
anticipate  the  Intervention  of  Chinese  vol- 
unteers and  the  reopening  of  the  Korean 
front. 

This  seems  to  be  the  ultimate  prospect  of 
the  course  we  are  on  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ac- 
count of  this  warning  contained  in  the 
New  York  Times  this  morning.  January 
17,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GxNKRAL    Gavin    Texms    War    Kffobt    Too 

CosTLT  AND  Risky  To  Pursue 

(By  Jack  Raymond) 

WAaHiNCrroN.  January  16. — James  J.  Oavin. 
a  retired  lieutenant  general  and  former  Am- 
bassador to  PYance,  has  declared  that  US. 
mUltary  objectives  in  South  Vietnam  are 
stretching  the  resotu-ces  of  American  forces 
"beyond  reason." 

To  shield  all  of  South  Vietnam  against 
the  Vletcong  Insurgency,  he  said,  would  re- 
quire many  times  as  much  force  a*  is  being 
employed. 

Yet,  he  warned.  If  the  United  States  ap- 
pUes  the  force  needed  to  attain  its  military 
goals.  It  must  expect  Communist  Chin*  to 
enter  the  war  In  South  Vietnam  and  reopen 
the  Korean  front  as  well. 

General  Gavin  offered  hU  military-tech- 
nical opinion  of  the  Vietnamese  sltiiatlOT 
In  a  letter  to  Harper's  magazine,  published 
today  In  the  February  issue. 


'Three  hundred  and  sixty  yen  equal  one 
dollar. 


Discussing  alternatives,  the  general  pro- 
posed a  permanent  end  to  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  a  decision  to  limit  U.S.  military 
operations  to  holding  coastal  enclaves  In 
South  Vietnam.  Meanwhile,  an  vUtlmate 
solution  should  be  sought  at  the  United  Na- 
tions or  In  a  Geneva  conference,  he  said. 

With  his  letter.  General  Gavin  became  the 
first  well-known  military  professional  to  dis- 
pute the  "falling  domino"  theory — the  con- 
tention that  an  American  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  wovUd  set  off  widening  Communist 
takeovers,  each  southeast  Asian  nation  push- 
ing the  next  one  Into  communism  until  the 
threat  reached  Hawaii. 

"I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  If  we 
ihould  withdraw  from  Vietnam  the  next 
rtop  would  be  Walkikl,"  General  Gavin 
wrote.  "The  Kra  [Malay]  Peninsula,  Thai- 
land, and  the  Philippines  can  all  be  secured, 
although  we  ultimately  might  have  heavy 
fighting  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Thai- 
land." 

Withdrawal  from  Vietnam  would  pose  se- 
rious problems,  the  general  wrote,  "but  the 
problems  that  we  would  then  have  to  deal 
with  would  be  far  less  serious  than  those 
associated  with  an  expression  of  the  con- 
flict." 

General  Gavin,  58  years  old,  Is  board  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer  of  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc..  an  industrial  research  concern  In 
Cambridge,  Mass.  A  well-known  combat 
commander  In  Europe  In  World  War  II  and 
In  Korea,  he  retired  from  the  Army  in  1951 
as  chief  of  research  and  development  after 
having  criticized  restrictions  put  on  the  Army 
In  missile  development.  He  was  Ambassador 
to  France  In  1961  and  1962  under  President 
Kennedy. 

In  his  letter  on  the  Vietnamese  war,  Gen- 
eral Gavin  recalled  that  he  was  the  Army's 
chief  of  plans  and  operations  in  the  1950'8 
when  the  United  States  was  considering  en- 
tering the  war  against  the  Vietmlnh  forces 
of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  now  President  of  the  North 
Vietnam.  The  Vietmlnh  defeated  the  French 
In  1954. 

"We  were  talking  about  the  possibility  of 
sending  8  divisions  plus  35  engineer  battal- 
ions and  other  auxiliary  units  into  the  Hanoi 
delta,"  General  Gavin  wrote.  He  indicated 
a  planned  initial  commitment  of  200,000  men, 
compared  with  190,000  American  troops  now 
In  Vietnam. 

"We  had  one  or  two  old  China  hands  on 
the  staff  at  the  time,"  the  General  recalled. 
"and  the  more  we  studied  the  situation  the 
more  we  realized  that  we  were  In  fact  con- 
ildering  going  to  war  with  China,  since  she 
wafi  supplying  all  the  arms,  ammunition, 
medical  and  other  supplies  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh." 

The  General  added:  "If  we  would  be  in 
fact  fighting  China,  then  we  were  fighting  her 
In  the  wrong  place,  on  terms  entirely  to  her 
advantage.  Manchuria,  with  its  vast  indus- 
trial complex  coal,  and  iron  ore,  is  the  Ruhr 
of  China  and  the  heart  of  its  warmaking 
capacity.  There,  rather  than  In  southeast 
Aala,  is  where  China  should  be  engaged  if 
at  all." 

General  Gavin  recalled  that  it  was  Gen. 
Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  the  Army  Chief  of  SUff. 
who  dissuaded  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
bower  from  committing  troops  to  Indochina. 

"The  time  has  come,"  General  Gavin  said, 
"when  we  simply  have  to  make  up  our  mind 
what  we  want  to  do  and  then  provide  the 
««ources  necessary  to  do  it.  If  our  objective 
li  to  secure  all  of  South  Vietnam,  then  forces 
•nouid  be  deployed  on  the  17th  Parallel  and 
aiMig  the  Cambodian  border  adequate  to  do 

'"In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  terrain.  It 
wight  be  necessary  to  extend  our  defenses  on 
we  17th  Parallel  to  the  Mekong  River  and 
•«0S8  part  of  Thailand.  Such  a  course  would 
»x*  many  times  as  much  force  as  we  now 
oav*  In  Vietnam. 

"To  Increase  the  bombing  and  to  bomb 
Hanoi— or    even    Peiplng— wUl    add    to    our 


problems  rather  than  detract  from  them.,  and 
it  will  not  stop  the  penetrations  of  North 
Vietnamese  troops  Into  the  South.  Also,  If 
we  were  to  quadruple,  for  example,  our  com- 
bat forces  there,  we  should  then  anticipate 
the  Intervention  of  Chinese  'volunteers'  and 
the  reopening  of  the  Korean  front. 

"This  seems  to  be  the  ultimate  prospect  of 
the  course  we  are  on  now." 


GOVERNMENT  ACCESS  TO  PRIVATE 
RECORDS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
a  very  able  young  lawyer  on  the  staff  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure,  Mr.  Charles  Hel- 
ein,  had  an  article  printed  in  the  St. 
Louis  Bar  Journal— Winter  1965 — en- 
titled "Government  Access  to  Private 
Records — Ignoring  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Amendments." 

As  this  very  good  article  is  of  immedi- 
ate Interest  to  the  Senate,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Government  Access  to  Private  Records — 
Ignoring  the  Fourth  and  Puth  Amend- 
ments 

(By  Charles  H.Heleln) 
Pew  of  us  conduct  our  lives  without  the 
compilation  of  a  variety  of  records  detailing 
our  activities,  associations,  financial  dealings, 
health,  education,  etc.  Few  of  these  records 
are  created  upon  a  voluntary  basis.  More 
often,  records  are  required  to  be  kept  either 
by  government  mandate  or  the  necessities 
of  commerce.  The  shift  of  the  credit-based 
economy  and  the  Increased  involvement  of 
government  In  the  health,  education,  wel- 
fare, and  economy  of  the  Nation  underlie 
the  growth  and  detailed  scope  of  records. 

Today,  a  credit  check  of  the  exact  financial 
status  of  almost  any  American  can  be  ob- 
tained in  a  relatively  abort  period  of  time. 
The  amount  of  Insurance  a  man  carries,  how 
he  invests  his  money,  his  business  or  profes- 
sion, or  the  religion  he  follows  may  be  de- 
termined through  the  various  companies  en- 
gaged In  the  gathering  and  exchange  of  In- 
formation.' 

The  Federal  Government  maintains  a  vast 
compilation  of  records  on  its  citizens — tax 
returns,  census  forms,  Insurance  and  loan 
applications,  military  service  records,  civil 
service  forms.  Investigative  reports,  securities 
registrations,  etc.  To  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
all  of  these  records,  as  well  as  those  main- 
tained by  private  firms,  are  accessible  to 
Federal  investigators  and  inspectors.^  Con- 
gress has  granted  broad  authority  to  various 
Federal  agents  to  subpena  other  records  of 
private  firms  and  individuals.'  Judicial  de- 
cisions have  upheld  these  powers  of  Inquiry 
and  In  some  cases  bestowed  the  power  of 
Inquisition.'    The  court*  usually  find  such  a 

•Packard,  "The  Naked  Society"  (1964). 

'There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
training  and  competency  of  an  investigator, 
such  as  an  FBI  agent,  and  an  Inspector,  such 
as  a  Food  and  Drug  Administration  Inspector. 
Cf.  Hearings  on  Invasions  of  Privacy  Before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  89th  Cong.,  1st  seas 
(1965). 

'  Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1964  {  7802;  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (  9,  38  Stat.  722,  16 
U.S.C.  140  (1914);  IntersUte  Conamerce  Act. 
pt.  I.  »  1.  82  Stat.  909.  4B  VB.C.  i  12  (1948). 

»  United  States  v.  Potoell,  379  U.8.  48  (1984) 
(Internal  Revenue  summons);  Untted  States 
v.  Morton  Salt  Co.,  338  U.S.  833  (1960)   (Fed- 


broad  power  necessary  to  the  effectuation  and 
maintenance  of  some  governmental  pro- 
gram." 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  twofold.  A 
review  of  some  of  the  statutory  and  court 
decisions  granting  or  denying  access  to  the 
Government  to  records  will  be  made.  The 
dangers  to  the  full  realization  of  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  fourth  •  and  fifth "  amendmenu 
due  to  the  compilation  and  availability  of 
records  will  be  outlined. 

The  Supreme  Court  first  approached  the 
Issue  of  the  proper  scope  of  governmental 
access  to  private  papers  and  records  In  the 
landmark  case  of  Boj^d  v.  United  States.* 
The  Government  filed  a  suit  for  the  forfeit- 
ure of  goods  for  fraudulent  nonpayment  of 
custom*  duties.  The  Government  had  to 
prove  the  value  of  the  good*.  To  do  so,  It 
sought  the  production  of  the  defendant's  In- 
voices on  goods  previously  shipped  Into  the 
United  States.  The  lower  court  ruled  that 
failure  to  produce  the  Invoices  would  render 
confessed  the  allegation*  of  the  Government. 
After  registering  strenuous  objections,  the 
defendant  produced  his  invoices.' 

Speaking  for  the  majority,  Mr.  Justice 
Bradley  held  that  the  compulsory  production 
of  the  defendant's  books  and  records  vlo- 
laUve  of  the  guarantees  of  both  the  fourth 
and  fifth  amendments. 

"A  compulsory  production  of  man's  private 
papers  to  establish  a  criminal  charge  against 
him.  or  to  forfeit  his  property  Is  within  the 
scope  of  the  fourth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, in  all  cases  in  which  a  search  and 
seizure  would  be;  because  It  Is  a  material 
Ingredient,  and  effects  the  sole  object  and 
purpose  of  the  search  and  seizure."  " 

The  compulsory  production  of  Incriminat- 
ing documents  by  an  illegal  search  and  sei- 
zure was  cut  from  the  same  mold  as  compel- 
ling incriminating  testimony;  "in  this  regard 
the  fourth  and  fifth  amendments  run  almost 
Into  each  other."  " 

The  Court  was  aware  of  the  Insidious  na- 
ture of  slight  encroachments  by  the  Govern- 
ment under  legal  guise  and  swiftly  and  de- 
cisively moved  to  place  Itself  foursquare 
against    such    activity."    Such    action    was 

eral  Trade  Commission  subpena):  Endicott 
Johnson  Corp.  v.  Perkins,  317  U.S.  601  (1943) 
(Department  of  Labor  subpena). 

» Ibid. 

"  U.S.  Constitution  amend.  IV.  The  fourth 
amendment  provides:  "The  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houeee, 
papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated, 
and  no  Warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  prob- 
able cause,  supported  by  Oath  or  affirmation, 
and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched  and  the  person*  or  things  to  be 
seized." 

'  U.S.  Constitution  amend.  V.  The  per- 
tinent provisions  of  the  fifth  amendment 
provides:  "No  person  shall  be  compelled  In 
any  criminal  case  to  be  a  vrttness  against 
himself." 

*116  U.S.  616  (1888). 

"The  compulsory  production  of  the  in- 
voices in  effect  Incriminated  the  defendant 
though  the  action  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
civil  proceeding  for  forfeiture  of  goods.  Mr. 
Justice  Bradley  vnrjte:  "We  are  also  clearly 
of  the  opimon  that  proceedings  Instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  declaring  the  forfeiture  of 
a  man's  property  by  reason  of  offenses  com- 
mitted by  him,  though  they  may  be  civil  In 
form,  are  In  their  nature  criminal."  Id  at 
833. 

"  Id.  at  822. 

» Id.  at  630. 

""Illegitimate  and  unconstitutional  prac- 
tices get  their  first  footing  •  •  •  by  silent 
approaches  and  slight  deviations  from  the 
legal  modes  of  procedure.  This  can  only 
be  obviated  by  adhering  to  the  rule  that  con- 
stitutional provisions  for  the  security  of  per- 
son and  property  should  be  liberally  con- 
strued."   Id.  at  635. 
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Tivwed  M  an  affront  not  only  to  freedom - 
loTlng  Americana,  but  also  to  all  men  of 
liberty." 

"Any  compulsory  discovery  by  extorting 
the  party's  oatb.  or  compelling  the  produc- 
tion of  bis  private  books  and  papers,  to  con- 
vict him  d  crime,  or  to  forfeit  bis  prop- 
ertx.  is  contrary  to  tbe  pvrlnclples  of  a  free 
government — It  Is  abborent  to  tbe  In- 
stincts of  an  American.  It  may  suit  tbe  pur- 
poses of  despotic  power:  but  It  cannot  abide 
tbe  pure  atmoepbere  of  political  liberty  and 
peraoiuU  freedom."  >* 

Xlgbt  years  later,  tbe  Supreme  Court  re- 
viewed a  case  In  wblcb  a  similar  Issue  was 
ralMd.'*  Tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion was  granted  power  to  compel  testimony, 
tbe  appearance  of  wltnaasea  and  tbe  produc- 
tion of  books,  papers,  etc*  Tbe  power  was 
to  be  exercised  pursuant  to  tbe  Commission's 
duty  to  regulatiB  tbe  common  carriers  under 
tbair  Jurisdiction.  Tbe  Commission  wished 
to  question  tbe  defendant  about  tbe  reason- 
ableness of  his  rate*.  He  refused  to  testify 
or  to  produce  bis  books  or  other  records. 
Tbe  Court  did  not  reach  the  merits  In  tbe 
case,  but  remanded  It  to  the  Commission  for 
further  hearings.  The  Court  did  reaffirm 
their  position  taken  In  Boyd.x  Mr.  Justice 
Wfcrian  stated  the  majority's  opposition  to 
the  exercise  of  a  general  power  of  Inquiry 
Into  tbe  private  affairs  of  citizens  by  an  ad- 
ministrative agency." 

After  tbe  early  1900's,  the  advent  of  a  more 
complex  society  and  the  neceaslty  for  an  In- 
creased governmental  role  In  that  society's 
well-being  caused  tbe  Court  to  retreat  some- 
what from  their  positions  taken  in  Boyd  and 
Brlmson.  The  chipping  away  of  tbe  rigid  ad- 
herence to  tbe  inviolability  of  private  records 
enunciated  In  the  two  cases  began  In  1911. 

In  Flint  V.  Stone  Tracy,^  a  unanimous 
Court  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  a  tax 
law  that  provided  that  returns,  when  Initially 
filed  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
would  be  treated  as  public  records.  After  a 
period  of  time  tbe  returns  would  be  open  to 
Inspection  under  rules  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  approved  by  the 
President." 

Another  unanimous  decision,  handed  down 
the  same  year,  upheld  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  power  to  require  com- 
mon carriers  to  submit  monthly  reports  un- 
der oath.*  The  reports  contained  the  occa- 
BtoQS  on  which  the  carriers'  employees  re- 
mained on  duty  tar  a  period  in  excess  of  that 
allowed  by  congressional  mandate."  Tbe 
carrier  raised  the  objection  that  such  reports 
violated  the  fourth  and  fifth  amendments; 
but  to  no  avail. 

In  holding  that  there  was  no  violation  of 
the  fourth  amendment,  the  Court  found  the 
order  of  the  Commission  to  be  suitably  spe- 
cific and  reasonable,  ruling  that  there  could 
not  be,  in  such  case,  an  unreasonable  search 
and  aelsure.    Disposing  of  the  carrier's  fifth 


"Id.ataSl. 

^*  InterMtatt  Commere*  Commiarlon  v. 
Brlmson.  164  VS.  447  (1894). 

'■Intaratate  Oommarce  Act,  pt.  I.  ch.  104. 
I  ia.a4BtatS8S  (1887). 

»  BofA  v.  Vnittd  States,  supra  note  8. 

"  liUtrgtmt0  Commeree  Commitaion  t. 
Brtmaom,  supra  note  14  at  478. 

-aaovA.  107(1011). 

■•Tba  Court  did  not  decide  the  Issue  al 
vtMtlMr  the  fifth  amendment  had  been 
Tlolatod  as  that  Issue  was  not  raised.  The 
Court  did  axpUdtly  hold  that  the  fourth 
amaiulinant  was  not  violated.    Ibid. 

"Bmlttman  it  Ohio  RJl.  t.  Interrtate 
OommtrM  Oommlatkm.  aai  UJS.  813  (1011); 
Of.  Wtimm  v.   l/nltetf  Staft.  aai   UJB.  S«l 

(1811). 
a  Intantatt*  Oommcroe  Act.  pt.  I.  I  7-0.  6S 

atAt.  4ae.  4»  vao.  {.ao  (iB4e).  secuon  ao 
■ati  out  tiM  tjpa  o(  reports  that  may  be  r»- 
<iatr«4  by  tbe  CoBamlsalon  to  ba  kapt  and 
which  the  Commission  can  inspaet. 


amendment  objections,  the  Court  relied  upon 
Hale  V.  Henkel."  This  case  established  the 
personal  nature  of  tbe  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination  and  that  as  such,  the  privilege 
could  not  be  invoked  by  officers  of  a  corpora- 
tion In  favor  of  the  corporation. 

A  decade  later,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion sought  to  compel  the  production  of  a 
corporation's  records,  contracts,  memoran- 
dums, and  correspondence  for  an  entire 
year.^ 

The  FTC's  statutory  granted  the  unlimited 
access  to  all  records  of  a  corporation  under  Its 
Jurisdiction.-*  This  time  the  agency  did  not 
prevail. 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes  expressed  the  views  of 
t,  unanimous  Court  condemning  the  broad 
Inquisitorial  nature  of  the  FTC's  order. 

"Anyone  who  respects  the  spirit  as  well  as 
the  letter  of  the  fourth  amendment  would  be 
loath  to  believe  that  Congress  Intended  to 
authorize  one  of  its  subordinate  agencies  to 
sweep  all  our  traditions  into  the  fire  •  •  • 
and  to  direct  fishing  expeditions  into  private 
papers  on  the  possibility  that  they  may  dis- 
close evidence  of  a  crime.  ITie  interrup- 
tion of  business,  the  possible  revelation  of 
trade  secrets  and  the  expense  compliance 
with  the  CommlsBlon's  wholesale  demand 
would  cause  are  the  least  consideratlonfl.  It 
Is  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  Justice  to 
allow  a  search  through  all  the  respondent's 
records,  relevant  or  irrelevant,  in  the  hoi>e 
that  something  will  turn  up  "  » 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  American 
Tobacco  case  enjoys  only  limited  precedential 
value  as  protection  against  administrative 
harafismetvt.  Decisions  handed  down  after 
the  Second  World  War  have  ail  but  emas- 
culated the  rule  against  fishing  expeditions. 

In  Oklahoma  Press  Publishing  Co.  v. 
Walling,"  guidelines  were  set  forth  governing 
the  right  to  Inspect  and  require  production 
of  records  kept  pursuant  to  a  statutory  pro- 
gram." The  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
Issued  a  subp>ena  duces  tecum  for  the  com- 
pany's records  to  determine  if  there  had  been 
a  violation  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act." 
In  sustaining  the  subj)€na.  the  Court  set  the 
following  standards :  ( 1 )  No  8p>eclfic  charge 
or  complaint  of  violation  of  law  need  be 
pending  in  order  to  keep  the  demand  of  the 


"201  U.S.  43  (1906).  Defendant  Hale  was 
subpenaed  to  appear  before  a  grand  Jury  to 
testify  on  the  conduct  of  his  company  In 
relation  to  the  anti-trust  laws.  Hale  refused 
to  testify  or  to  produce  his  books  and  papers. 
In  a  seven  to  two  decision,  Mr.  Justice  Brown 
pronounced  the  personal  nature  of  the 
privilege  against  self-incrimination.  In  addi- 
tion, a  corporation  as  a  creature  of  the  state, 
depending  on  the  state  for  Its  existence,  must 
submit  to  an  Inquiry  when  the  state  sought 
to  elicit  whether  or  not  the  corporation  had 
violated  its  privileged  status  bestowed  by 
the  state.  Cf.  Foster  v.  United  States,  265 
F.  2d  183  (2d  Clr.  1959).  cert,  denied  360 
U.S.  912  (1959)  wherein  the  taxpayer  and 
his  banlc  were  not  allowed  to  raise  the  fourth 
amendment  as  protection  against  examina- 
tion of  the  bank's  records  pertaining  to  the 
taxpayer:  Zimmerman  v.  Wilson.  106  F.  2d 
583  (SrdCir  1939). 

"Federal  Trade  Commission  v.  American 
Tobacco  Co..  264  US.  298  (1924). 

*•  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  I  9,  38 
Stat.  732,  15  U.S.C.  I  40  (1914). 

■  Federal  Trade  Commission  v.  American 
Tobacco  Co..  supra  note  23  at  305.  306. 

"327U.S.  186  (1946). 

"The  decision  was  handed  down  6  years 
after  United  States  v.  Darby,  312  U.S.  100 
(1941)  which  held  that  Congress  can  require 
records  to  be  maintained  as  a  means  of  en- 
forcing an  otherwise  Invalid  law.  The 
records  were  kept  pursuant  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938. 

■53  SUt.  1060,  29  UJ3.C.  11301  et  seq. 
(1088). 


agency  within  the  bounds  of  the  fourth 
amendment;  (2)  It  Is  sufficient  If  the  Investi- 
gation be  for  a  lawfully  authorized  purpoee 
within  the  power  of  CongresB  to  command 
and  that  the  records  sought  be  relevant  to 
the  Inquiry;  (3)  adequate,  but  not  excessive, 
specification  of  documents  to  be  produced.* 

Mr.  Justice  Murphy  dissented.*"  He  was 
unable  to  approve  the  use  of  nonjudicial 
EUbpenas  Issued  by  administrative  agents. 

"Administrative  law  has  Increased  greatly 
In  the  past  few  years  and  se^ns  destined  to 
be  augmented  even  further  In  the  future. 
But  attending  the  growth  should  be  a  new 
and  broader  sense  of  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  administrative  agencies  and  officials. 
Excessive  use  or  abuse  of  authority  can  not 
only  destroy  man's  Instinct  for  liberty,  but 
will  eventually  undo  the  administrative  proc- 
eeses  themselves.  Our  history  Is  not  without 
a  precedent  of  a  successful  revolt  against  a 
ruler  who  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers  to 
harass  our  people."  " 

The  guidelines  Issued  by  the  Court  are 
also  subject  to  criticism.  To  state,  that  an 
administrative  order  to  produce  books  and 
papers  is  valid  though  it  is  not  as  specific 
as  a  warrant  under  the  fourth  amendment, 
and  that  the  order  Is  legal  if  the  investiga- 
tion be  for  a  lawfully  authorized  purpose 
within  the  power  of  Congress  to  command, 
Is  to  assume  that  Congress  has  the  power  to 
authorize  Investigations  In  which  the  means 
by  which  it  Is  conducted  do  not  have  to 
comply  with  the  fourth  and  fifth  amend- 
ments. But  that  is  precisely  the  question. 
May  Congress,  much  less  an  administrative 
agency,  order  production  of  private  papers 
without  complying  with  the  dictates  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights? 

Relying  upon  precedents,  the  Supreme 
Court  enunciated  its  "public  records"  doc- 
trine the  same  year  it  decided  the  Oklahoma 
Press  Publishing  case."^  In  this  case,  the 
defendant  was  convicted  of  possessing  gaso- 
line ration  coupons  above  his  allotted  share. 
Inspector  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion had  kept  the  defendant  under  observa- 
tion for  a  period  of  time.  At  an  opportune 
moment,  the  Inspectors  accosted  the  de- 
fendant and  made  him  open  a  door  to  a 
backroom  In  his  gas  station."  The  Inspec- 
tors found  coupons  In  excess  of  the  gas  de- 
fendant had  In  his  tanks. 

Upholding  the  legality  of  the  seizure  of 
the  coupons,  the  Court  in  a  5  to  3 
decision  relied  heavily  upon  the  public  na- 
ture (a  btislness  place)  of  the  area  searched 
and  the  public  property  nature  of  the  arti- 
cles seized  (coupons).  The  coupons  were 
determined  to  be  the  property  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  as  such,  the  Inspectors  had  b 
claim  of  right  to  them. 


"Mr.  Justice  Rutledge,  writing  for  tli« 
majority,  did  caution  against  excessive  in- 
quiries by  administrative  agencies:  "Offi- 
cious examination  can  be  expensive,  so  much 
so,  that  It  eats  up  men's  substance.  It  can  be 
time  consuming,  clogging  the  processes  of 
business.  It  can  become  persecution  when 
carried  beyond  reason."  Oklahoma  Prest 
Publishing  Co.  v.  Walling,  supra  note  26  at 
313. 

«>  Oklahoma  Press  PublUhing  Co.  v.  WaU- 
ing,  supra  note  26  at  218. 

n  Id.  at  219. 

-  Davis  V.  United  States.  28  VS.  582  (1946). 
Cf.  Horrls  V.  United  States,  331  U.S.  145,  re- 
hearing denied.  381  U.S.  887  (1947).  The 
Harris  case  Involved  the  Ulegal  possesslonof 
draft  cards  which  were  discovered  by  PW 
agenU  while  conducting  a  general  search  oi 
defendant's  room  pursuant  to  arrest  war- 
rants for  forgery. 

"Tlje  legality  of  the  selBure  rose  because 
the  inspectors  did  not  poesesa  a  »**'^^  T."^ 
rant  and  the  disputed  evidence  of  coercion 
of  the  defendant  In  opening  the  door  to  tM 
backroom. 
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Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  In  a  vigorous  dls- 
lent  denounced  the  principle  of  public  rec- 
ords as  an  exception  to  constitutional  guar- 
antees. 

'Merely  because  there  may  be  the  duty  to 
make  documents  available  for  litigation  does 
not  mean  that  police  officers  may  forcibly  or 
fraudulently  obtain  them.  This  protection 
of  the  right  to  be  let  alone,  except  under  re- 
sponsible Judicial  compulsion.  Is  precisely 
what  the  fourth  amendment  meant  to  ex- 
press and  to  safeguard."  »* 

Two  years  after  the  decision  on  public 
records,  administrative  agencies  were  granted 
even  greater  pyower  to  inquire  into  private 
records.  Shapiro  v.  United  States,^  denied 
the  protection  of  the  fifth  amendment 
against  self-incrimination  for  those  papers, 
books,  and  records  which  were  required  to 
b«  kept  to  show  compliance  with  lawful 
regulations. 

Shapiro  had  his  sales  records  subpenaed 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  pur- 
suant to  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act." 
Shapiro  complied  with  the  subpena  on  the 
understanding  that  he  would  be  granted  Im- 
munity for  so  doing.  The  records  were  later 
used  to  convict  him  of  violations  of  the  regu- 
lations Issued  pursuant  to  the  act.  The  Su- 
preme Court  split  5  to  4  to  uphold  its 
public  records  doctrine.  In  effect  the  deci- 
sion allowed  Congress,  by  simple  legislative 
fiat  to  turn  customarily  private  records  Into 
public  records  and  thereby  place  them  out- 
side the  protection  of  the  fifth  amendment. 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  once  again  dis- 
sented, joined  by  Justices  Jackson,  Murphy, 
and  Rutledge.  Speaking  against  what  he 
viewed  as  the  majority's  abdication  of  fifth 
amendment  guarantees,  Justice  Frankfurter 
wrote: 

"The  Court  has  misconstrued  the  fifth 
amendment  by  narrowing  the  range  and 
scope  of  the  protection  it  was  intended  to 
afford.  The  privilege  against  self-incrimi- 
nation is.  after  all  'as  broad  as  the  mischief 
against  which  it  seeks  to  guard'  •  •  •  If 
Congress  by  the  easy  device  of  requiring  a 
man  to  keep  the  private  papers  he  has  cus- 
tomarily kept  can  render  such  papers  public 
and  nonprlvileged.  there  is  little  left  to  either 
the  right  of  privacy  or  the  constitutional 
privilege."  '■ 

In  United  States  v.  Kahringer,  the  Court 
held  that  it  does  not  violate  the  fifth  amend- 
ment to  require  persons  to  register  that  they 
were  engaged  In  gambling.''"  The  Court  re- 
lied on  United  States  v.  Sullivan  which  Ueld 
It  no  violation  of  the  fifth  amendment  to  be 
required  to  file  an  income  tax  return.™ 

Justices  Black,  Douglas,  and  Frankfurter 
dissented  In  Kahringer.*  The  statutory  pro- 
vision of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  simply 
amounted  to  the  coercion  of  confessions  and 
a  squeeze  play  that  "put  a  man  in  Federal 
prison  If  he  refuses  to  confess  himself  into 
a  State  prison."  " 

Perhaps  the  broadest  power  of  access  to 
Individuals'  records  lies  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service's  summons  power."  In 
1964,  the  Supreme  Court  ascribed  the  In- 
quisitorial nature  of  the  grand  Jury  to  the 
Investigations  made  by  IRS  agents  with  the 

"Davis  V.  United  States,  supra  note  32  at 
596  (dissenting  opinion). 

"S'lapiro  v.  United  States,  335  U.S.  1 
(1948). 

"Emergency  Price  Control  Act,  ch.  361,  SS 
101  et  seq.,  61  Stat.  610  (1947). 

"Shapiro  v.  United  States,  supra  note  35 
to  70, 

"345  U.S.  22  (1953). 

"274  US.  259  (1927).  However  the  Court 
m  say  that  persons  could  refuse  to  answer 
wy  incriminating  questions  in  the  return. 

*•  United  States  v.  Kahringer,  supra  note 
38  to  36 

"  Id.  at  37. 

"  Internal    Revenue    Code    of    1964    !  7602 

*t»eq. 


aid  of  their  summons.**  The  Court  relied 
on  its  decision  In  United  States  v.  Morton 
Salt  Co.,  handed  down  14  years  earlier." 

"In  United  States  v.  Aforfon  Salt  Co.,  the 
Court  said  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
■It  has  a  power  of  inquisition,  if  one  chooses 
to  call  it  that,  which  is  not  derived  from 
the  Judicial  function.  It  is  more  analogous 
to  the  grand  Jury,  which  does  not  depend 
on  suspicion  that  the  law  is  being  violated 
or  Just  because  it  wants  assurance  it  Is  not.' 
While  the  power  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  derives  from 
a  different  body  of  statutes,  we  do  not  think 
the  analogies  to  other  agency  situations  are 
without  force  when  the  scope  of  the  Com- 
missioner's power  Is  called  in   question." " 

The  summons  power  extends  not  only  to 
the  taxpayer  under  Investigation,  but  also 
to  third  parties.*"  For  example,  the  IRS 
may  serve  Its  summons  on  the  taxpayer's 
bank  or  broker  or  Insurance  company.*" 
Moreover,  neither  the  taxpayer  nor  his  bank 
can  Invoke  the  fourth  or  fifth  amendments 
as  defense  to  the  summons.*'  Since  the 
records  are  not  the  property  of  the  tax- 
payer he  cannot  object  to  their  Inspection 
and  seizure.  Since  the  privileges  of  :hese 
amendments  are  personal,  the  banks,  brokers, 
and  Insurance  firms  cannot  Invoke  the 
amendments  for  the  taxpayer.  By  this  neat 
proposition,  every  person  who  files  any  sort 
of  financial  record  in  an  effort  to  conduct 
his  affairs  Is  potentially  incriminating  him- 
self and  waiving  his  right  to  be  secure  in  his 
person  and  effects. 

The  problem  created  by  access  to  private 
records  by  Government  agents  Is  not  such 
as  to  admit  of  any  easy  solution.  To  deny 
the  Government  access  in  all  Instances 
would  undoubtedly  Impair,  if  not  destroy, 
the  operation  of  certain  Government  pro- 
grams. Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  to  invest 
Inquisitorial  powers  in  every  Federal  agent 
or  agency  or  even  in  only  a  few,  creates 
grave  threats  to  the  full  and  meaningful 
realization  of  constitutional  guarantees. 
Grand  Juries  are  usually  composed  of  from 
12  to  20  members,  the  clerk  of  the  court  at 
the  instance  of  the  grand  Jurors  Issues  the 
subpena.  and  all  Jurors  consider  the  evi- 
dence obtained  by  the  subpena.  Disinterest, 
impartiality,  and  variety  of  opinion  are  more 
easily  checked  and  preserved  in  the  case  of 
grand  Juries.  In  contast,  administrative 
summons  or  orders  to  produce  records  may 
be  issued  by  a  variety  of  subordinate  cffl- 
cials    and    even    investigating    officers. '■•     No 


"  United  States  v.  Powell,  379  U.S.  48 
(1964). 

**338  U.S.  633  (1950):  Cf.  Endicott  John- 
son Corporation  v.  Perkins,  317  U.S.  601. 
(1943). 

♦•■  United  States  v.  Powell,  supra  note  43 
at  57. 

**  SaU:  V.  United  States,  228  F.  2d  682  (8th 
Clr.  1956).  cert,  denied,  350  U.S.  1006  (19561; 
Hubner  v.  Tucker,  245  F.  3d  35  (9th  Clr. 
1957);  Local  174,  International  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers  of  America  v.  United  States,  240  F.  2d 
387  (9th  Clr.  1956). 

*'  DeMasters  v.  Arend,  313  F.  2d  79  (9th  Clr, 
1963) ,  cert,  denied,  375  U.S.  936  ( 1963) ;  First 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  v.  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  271  F.  2d  616  (2d  Clr.  1959), 
cert,  denied,  361  U.S.  948,  rehearing  denied, 
362  U.S.  906  (1959). 

*«  Lovette  v.  United  States.  230  F.  2d  263 
(5th  Clr.  1956);  Compare,  McMann  v.  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission,  87  P.  2d  377 
(2d  Clr.  1936) ,  cert,  denied,  McMann  v.  Engle. 
301  U.S.  684  (1936);  Newfteld  v.  Ryan,  91  F. 
2d  700  (2d  Clr.  1938);  cert,  denied,  302  Uj8. 
729  (1938).  See  also  Zimmerman  v.  Wilson, 
81  F.  2d  847  (3d  Clr.  1931)  and  Zimmerman 
V.  Wilson,  105  F.  3d  683  (3d  Clr.  1939). 

••Internal  Revenue  Oode  of  1954  17601; 
Treasury  Regulation  §  301.7601-l(c)    (1954); 


independent  scrutiny  Is  made  of  the  sum- 
mons or  other  process  until  ample  oppor- 
tunity has  been  afforded  to  scare  the  infor- 
mation out  of  the  person  or  gain  access  to 
the  information  due  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
person  or  the  inability  to  hire  a  lawyer  and 
fight  the  case  in  court.  Even  11  the  person 
chooses  to  go  to  court,  the  decisions  are 
generally  In  favor  of  liberal  construction  of 
the  statutory  pwwers. 

In  regard  to  the  Internal  Revenue  sum- 
mons, while  the  party  may  refuse  to  dis- 
close his  records  on  the  grounds  that  they 
might  Incriminate  him,"  he  is  not  relieved 
from  the  duty  to  bring  his  records  to  the 
place  designated  in  the  summons."  If  the 
taxpayer  wishes  to  cooperate,  he  runs  the 
risk  of  waiving  his  constitutional  privilege. 
Further  there  is  no  safeguard  against  the 
unscrupulous  agent  who  may  disguise  his 
criminal  investigation  under  the  guise  of  a 
routine  civil  check.  The  citizen  is  thus 
duped  into  giving  evidence  against  himself 
all  the  while  believing  he  is  simply  doing 
his  duty  as  an  American  citizen  in  cooperat- 
ing with  his  government.  Short  of  refusing 
a  demand  for  records  and  being  branded 
with  the  stigma  of  being  uncooperative, 
there  is  little  anyone  can  do  to  protect  him- 
self against  excessive  demands  of  overzealous 
agents." 

In  conclusion,  this  whole  area  of  govern- 
mental access,  to  private  records  should  be 
reviewed.  Congress  should  limit  the  power 
it  has  granted  to  all  sorts  of  people  within 
the  Federal  bureaucracy.  The  Supreme 
Court  with  its  assiduous  protection  of  the 
guarantees  of  other  provisions  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  "  has  totally  Ignored  the  danger  pre- 
sented by  the  excessive  and  abusive  use  of 
inquisitorial  investigative  powers  it  has  al- 
lowed to  Federal  agents  and  agencies.  Evi- 
dence is  being  presented  to  the  Congress. 
at  this  writing,  documenting  the  abuses  of 
power  perpetrated  by  Federal  agents  in  .heir 
zeal  to  make  a  case.  Some  of  these  abuses 
have  totally  disregarded  not  only  constitu- 
tional rights  of  citizens,  but  have  brazenly 
Ignored  the  criminal  laws  and  limitations 
upon  the  agencies'  Jurisdiction  Imposed  by 
Congress.'* 

"The  people's  desire  to  cooperate  with  the 
enforcement  of  a  statute  is  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  respect  for  individual  rights 
shown  In  the  enforcement  process.  Liberty 
is  too  priceless  to  be  forfeited  through  the 
zeal  of  an  administrative  agent."" 


Interstate  Commeree  Act,  part  I.  5  8,  63  Stat 
486.  49  use.  5  20(5)    (1949). 

'■^  Blau  v.  United  States,  340  U.S.  159  (1950); 
Baxischor  v.  United  States.  316  F  2d  451  (8th 
Clr  1963);  Brody  v.  United  States.  243  P.  2d 
378  (1st  Clr.  1957),  cert,  denied,  354  U.S.  923 
(1957). 

''Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  §5  7604. 
7605;  Chapman  v.  Goodman,  319  F.  802  (9th 
Clr.   1955). 

•■First  National  Bank  of  Mobile  v.  United 
States,  160  P.  2d  532  (5th  Clr.  1947)  tlRS 
agents  attempted  to  force  the  bank  to  repro- 
duce over  6.000.000  items  on  its  Recordax 
machine);  Martin  v.  Chandis  Securities,  33  F. 
Supp.  *78  (S.D.  Calif.  7940) . 

<-'>Grt.tj'oW  V.  Connecticut.  33  U.S.L.  Week 
4587  {VS.  June  7,  1965)  (No,  496);  Lament  v. 
Gronou.'i^ct.  33  U.S.L.  Week  4489  (U.S.  Mnv  24. 
1965)  (No8.  491  and  848);  Jaccbellis  v.  Ohio, 
378  U.S.  184  (1964);  A  Quantity  of  Bo('ks  v. 
Kansas,  378  U.S.  205  (1964);  Gibson  v.  Flor- 
ida Legislative  Committee,  372  U.S.  539 
(1963). 

"  Hearings  on  Invasions  of  privacy  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  89th  Cong.,  Ist  Seas., 
(1965). 

*<  Oklahoma  Press  Publishing  Co.  v.  Wall- 
ing, 327  U.S.  186  1*946)   tdlssenting  opinion) . 
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RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE  NEW 
JERSEY  CHAPTER  OP  THE  FBI  NA- 
TIONAL ACADEMY  ASSOCIATES 

Mr.  CASE.  Mi.  President,  I  oak 
unanlmouB  consent  to  Insert  In  the  Rxc- 
oto  a  resolution  of  the  New  Jersey  chap- 
ter of  the  FSI  National  Academy  Asso- 
ciates, together  with  the  text  of  the  letter 
transmitting  the  resolution  to  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and 
resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RicoiD,  as  follows : 

TBI    National     Acad«mt     Amo- 
ciATn,  Nkw  Jntsrr  CHAPm, 

October  25, 19«S. 
Hon.  CuiTOKD  P.  Cask. 
VJ3.  Senate  Offlce  BuOding. 
WasMngton,  D.C. 

DZAB  SXNATOB  Caox:  EnclOMd  copy  of  r«ao- 
lutlon  lubmlttsd  this  date  to  Hon.  J. 
Sdgar  Hoover,  DlT«ctor  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  on  behalf  of  the  FBI  Na- 
tional Academy  AMOdatee,  New  Jersey  Chap- 
ter. 

As  one  of  the  r«pre*entatlves  of  one  of 
the  many  municipal  police  departments  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  we  are  proud  of  our 
aaaoclatlon  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  will  be  fully  aware  at  all 
times  of  the  pride  and  responsibility  of  the 
police  profession  to  which  we  are  all  dedi- 
cated. 

Tours  respectfully. 

Robot  J.  McOonigkl, 

President. 

Rksoluttoh  or  FBI  Natiowal  Academt  Asso- 

ciATxa,  Nrw  Jebsxt  CHArrmi,  Octobie  22. 

1»M 

Whereas  the  New  Jersey  chapter.  FBI  Na- 
tional Academy  Associates  had  the  honor  of 
holding  their  annual  retraining  seminar  at 
the  FBI  National  Academy.  Quantlco.  Va., 
and  Washington,  DC.  on  October  17,  18,  19. 
and  30,  1945.  through  the  courtesy  of  John 
Bdgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation;  and 

Whereas  It  was  made  possible  by  Direc- 
tor Hoover  to  have  Special  Agent  in  Charge 
Ralph  W.  Bachman  and  Special  Agent  James 
J.  Tracey,  of  the  Newark  field  offlce,  present 
with  the  New  Jersey  graduates  during  this 
retraining  program  to  assist  In  facilitating 
the  attainment  of  our  objectives;  and 

Whereas  through  the  courtesies  and  co- 
operation of  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the 
members  of  the  New  Jersey  chapter,  FBI 
National  Academy  Associates,  were  afforded 
an  opfXJrtunlty  to  meet  with  the  Director 
during  this  retraining  seminar,  who  saw  fit 
to  take  time  out  from  his  arduous  and  nu- 
merous dutlea  to  extend  his  greetings  to  us: 
Therefore,  be  it 

lIesoJt>ed.  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
New  Jersey  chapter  of  the  FBI  National 
Academy  Associates  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  to  Director  Hoover 
our  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  for  mak- 
ing the  National  Aesidemy  facilities  available 
to  us  and  for  his  cooperation  In  making  It 
possible  for  Mr.  Bachman  and  Mr.  Tracey  to 
att«nd  this  training  program  with  us.  We 
feel  certain  that  the  ideas  expressed  by  the 
presence  of  the  Bureau  executives.  Bureau 
oOetaU,  and  various  lecturers  will  be  of  great 
valus  to  both  the  FBI  and  the  law  enforce- 
msBt  agencies  which  we  represent. 

l/t.  ROSSST  J.  MCOONTOAL. 

President. 


"LET  YOUR  LiOHT  BO  SHINE"— 
ASBRMON 

Mr.  McOES.  Mr.  President,  we  bear 
a  great  deal  these  days  about  mediocrity 
and  the  iMsalon  of  people  to  conform  to 


the  general  level  of  attainment,  to  shim 
causes  and  repress  their  emotions.  In 
a  sermon  preached  recently  In  my  own 
church  In  Laramie,  Wyo.,  the  Union 
Presbyterian  Church,  Rev.  James  H. 
Olassman,  the  pastor,  pleaded  with  his 
congregation  to  let  their  light  shine. 

Reverend  Olassman  spoke  mostly  in 
terms  of  religion,  but  his  message  is 
equally  valid  in  all  walks  of  life,  it  seems 
to  me.  Indeed,  I  am  deeply  honored  in 
that  my  own  words  are  quoted  in  this 
excellent  sermon,  which  presents  a  mes- 
sage all  of  us  in  this  body,  and  all  Amer- 
icans should  well  heed.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Reverend  Glassman's 
sermon,  "Let  Your  Light  So  Shine."  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows : 

Lrr  YouB  Light  So  Shikx 
(By  James  H.  Oleissman) 

One  of  the  common  objections  to  the  in- 
stitutionalized form  of  religion  as  we  know 
it  in  OUT  day  is  that  It  lends  itself  so  readily 
to  hypocrisy.  As  religion  organizes  Its  fellow- 
ahlp  Into  churches.  Its  thought  Into  creeds, 
its  worship  Into  rituals,  these  outward  ex- 
hibitions and  professions  of  religion  can 
easily  be  assvuned  by  anyone.  So  someone 
says,  "You  go  through  the  formality  of  Join- 
ing the  church;  you  subscribe  to  the  sacra- 
ments; you  recite  the  creeds;  you  observe 
the  customs;  you  do  and  say  what  you  are 
supposed  to  do  and  say;  and  what  have  you 
done?  What  have  you  said?"  Well,  what 
have  we  done?  We  have  put  ourselves  at 
the  disposal  of  every  conceivable  Implement 
Of  seeming  to  t>e  religious,  indeed,  perhaps 
of  seeming  more  religious  than  we  really  are. 
In  consequence  we  often  hear  It  said,  "Hyp- 
ocrites in  the  church.  What  I  look  for  from 
the  pulpit  and  the  people  Is  sincerity  and 
genuineness."  As  If  to  say  dignity  and  for- 
mality usually  are  Insincere. 

Admittedly  there  are  hypocrites  in  the 
church.  Maybe  we  are  all  hypocrites  of  a 
sort.  From  the  days  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
to  Jesus'  time  and  onward  we  have  been 
told  in  effect:  Be  genuine.  Be  true. 
Do  what  you  say.  Practice  what  you  preach. 
That  runs  all  the  way  through  the  Sacred 
Book. 

But  that  Is  not  the  whole  story  of  hypoc- 
risy and  its  meaning.  The  New  Testament 
meaning  of  the  word  that  is  translated  hypo- 
crite or  hypocrisy  Is  "to  act."  "to  play  a  role." 
Based  upon  Greek  usage  we  could  say  that  an 
actor.  Hollywood  or  otherwise,  is  a  hypocrite. 
But  now  see  this,  while  It  Is  possible  to  act. 
to  play  a  role,  to  pretend  to  be  more  Chris- 
tian than  we  are,  it  is  also  possible  to  act,  to 
play  a  role,  to  pretend  to  be  less  religious 
than  we  really  are.  It  seems  to  me  there  are 
hypocrites  today  who  are  not  only  making  a 
pretense  of  being  religious,  but  also  those 
who  are  making  a  pretense  of  not  being  re- 
ligious at  all.  There  are  two  sides  to  the 
coin:  those  who  make  a  high  profession  of 
faith  they  are  not  living  up  to,  and  those, 
Increasing  in  number.  It  seems  to  me,  who 
are  not  advertising  anything  In  their  show 
windows  they  do  not  have  on  their  shelves, 
which  is  to  say,  they  have  so  reduced  re- 
ligious profession  to  such  a  negligible  quan- 
tity that  there  is  little  to  live  up  to;  and 
yet,  deep  within  themselves  have  religious 
convictions  they  are  not  showing.  Between 
the  two  I  am  not  sure  which  Is  the  most 
hypocritical.  In  any  event  I  want  to  put  my 
finger  on  the  latter  this  morning,  because  we 
may  not  have  recognized  this  type  of  role 
playing  for  what  It  Is. 

The  principal  of  a  leading  boys'  school 
once  addressed  a  group  of  freshmen  entering 


Harvard.  In  effect,  he  said  this:  "If  I  were 
speaking  on  any  other  campus  I  probably 
would  not  say  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you. 
But  I  know  Harvard.  I  am  a  Harvard  man 
myself  and  I  understand  the  sophisticated 
atmosphere  into  which  you  freshmen  now 
are  venttiring,  so  that  while  on  any  other 
campus  I  might  say  to  you,  "Be  as  religious  as 
you  seem.  I  say  to  you,  seem  as  religious  as 
you  are." 

The  sophisticated  atmosphere  of  Harvard 
a  half  century  ago  has  become  general  today. 
What  that  educator  said  at  Harvard  then 
could  as  appropriately  be  said  at  Wyoming 
today.  We  distrust  pretensions  in  religion. 
We  lean  over  backward  to  be  fair  and  ob- 
jective. We  are  reticent  about  wearing  our 
hearts  religiously  upon  our  sleeves.  One 
thing  we  do  not  want  to  be  is  emotional 
about  religion.    Strong  enthusiasm  is  taboo. 

But  Is  this  altogether  honest?  We  are 
incurably  religloiis  by  nature  and  Instinctive- 
ly emotional.  Yesterday  there  was  a  foot- 
ball game  played  here  to  the  great  excite- 
ment of  all  who  attended  and  others  who 
listened.  It  would  have  been  a  strange  sight 
to  have  seen  someone  sitting  in  the  stands 
passively  rooting  for  Wyoming  when  most  of 
the  fans  were  on  their  feet  and  shouting  at 
the  top  of  their  voices:  "Go  Cowboys.  Go." 
We  get  excited.  We  are  instinctively  emo- 
tional and  this  Is  a  natural  response.  We 
are  not  averse  to  cheerleaders  and  others 
playing  upon  our  emotions  and  any  coach 
will  tell  you  that  it  Is  the  emotional,  the 
psychological  preparation  of  his  players  for 
the  game  that  Is  Important.  If  they  are  not 
ready  emotionally  there  is  lltle  hope  for  suc- 
cess. Many  teams  have  done  way  beyond 
their  phjrsical  capacities  because  they  were 
ready,  laid  hold  upon  and  driven  by  some- 
thing beyond  themselves. 

Carry  the  thought  further.  Life  Itself  Is 
the  result  of  the  Interchange  of  emotional 
passion  without  which,  male  with  female, 
there  is  no  life.  Do  not  misunderstand  me. 
I  am  not  appealing  for  license.  I  am  not  ap- 
pealing for  fanaticism,  or  enthusiasm  carried 
to  excess,  but  I  am  appealing  for  honesty 
when  it  comes  to  that  which  is  deepest  with- 
in mankind. 

Burl  Ives  popularized  a  song  a  few  yean 
ago  that  went  in  part  this  way: 

"A  little  bitty  tear  let  me  down, 
Spoiled  my  act  as  a  clown, 
I  had  it  made  up  not  to  make  a  frown. 
But  a  little  bitty  tear  let  me  down." 

We  are  emotional  creatures.  F^om  this 
there  is  no  escape.  If  you  do  not  like  the 
hypocrite  who  is  pretending  to  be  something 
he  is  not.  do  you  dislike  equally  the  hypo- 
crite who  is  pretending  not  to  be  something 
he  instinctively  is? 

There  are  two  things  Jesus  could  not  en- 
dure: cruelty  and  sham.  We  are  familiar 
with  those  passages  where  he  assailed  sham, 
all  the  way  from  the  mild  ones  like,  "Sound 
not  a  trumj>et  before  thee,  as  the  hypocrites 
do  in  the  synagogues  and  in  the  streets,  that 
they  may  have  glory  of  men,"  to  the  terrible 
ones  like,  "whlted  sepiUchres,  which  out- 
wardly appear  beautiful,  but  inwardly  are 
full  of  dead  men's  bones,  and  of  all  unclean- 
nees." 

So  someone  says,  that  is  what  hypocrisy 
meant  to  Jesus — trying  to  appear  better  than 
we  lure.  Yes,  it  did.  But  listen  to  him  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question:  "Neither  do 
men  light  a  candle,  and  put  it  under  s 
bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick;  and  it  giveth 
light  unto  all  that  are  in  the  house.  Let  your 
light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see 
your  good  works."  Let  yotir  light  so  shine 
that  others  might  see.  To  have  light  and 
keep  it  dark,  to  have  some  radiance  In  you 
though  It  be  but  a  slender  flame,  and  hide 
it,  to  refuse  to  set  it  out  where  a  generation 
that  BO  desperately  needs  light  can  get  its 
full  effect — that  too  Is  hypocrisy. 
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A  niimber  of  years  ago,  I  talked  with  two 
girls  In  a  church  I  formerly  served.  These 
girls  were  intelligent.  They  were  straight 
"A"  students  and  it  surprised  me  when  on 
this  occasion  they  made  the  pretense  before 
the  rest  of  the  young  people  of  being  only 
average.  I  knew  something  about  their 
work.  They  had  no  "B's"  or  "C's".  They  had 
"A's"  In  everything  and  yet  they  pretended 
they  were  "C"  pupils.  Later  I  asked  them 
why  they  did  this  and  they  said:  "Well,  it 
Just  Isn't  the  thing  anymore  to  be  above  the 
others.  You're  out  If  you're  up  here.  You've 
got  to  be  down  here  with  the  rest  of  them." 
They  wanted  to  be  a  part  of  the  gang  so  they 
graded  themselves  down  accordingly.  For 
this  and  other  reasons  we  sometimes  try  to 
appear  worse  than  we  are. 

Some  of  you  have  heard  the  song,  "Paper 
tiger,  your  bark  is  much  worse  than  your 
bite."  I  suppose  we  all  like  to  be  tigers. 
George  Raft,  whose  Image  in  the  movies  has 
been  through  the  years,  that  of  the  tough 
guy.  recently  broke  down  in  court  and  cried 
because  the  Judge  did  not  send  him  to 
prison  for  tax  evasion.  Who  among  us  has 
not  tried  to  appear  to  be  something  he  really 
is  not. 

On  the  other  hand,  Jesus  would  tell  us, 
"Let  your  light  shine."  Be  careful  about 
grading  yourself  down — your  opinions,  your 
skills,  your  religion. 

Tliere  is  something  to  be  said  for  people 
who  succeed  in  publishing  their  light  rather 
than  their  darkness,  their  faith  rather  than 
their  doubts,  their  courage  rather  than  their 
fears,  their  best  rather  than  their  worst.  In 
a  time  when  we  are  instinctively  negative 
In  our  approach  to  life  we  could  use  a  little 
more  positive  thinking,  or,  to  use  the  words 
of  Senator  Gale  McGee,  who  Is  a  member  of 
this  church,  Americans  should  "stop  being 
against  everything  and  try  to  be  for  some 
things." 

Dr.  Fosdick  tells  of  a  British  captain  in 
the  trenches  during  World  War  I  who,  when 
the  zero  hour  struck  and  he  led  his  men  to 
the  attack,  stepped  forward  with  a  light 
mackintosh  over  his  left  arm  and  an  ordi- 
nary walking  stick  in  his  right  hand,  and, 
as  nonchalantly  as  though  he  were  starting 
for  a  stroll,  beckoned  his  men  to  follow. 
Was  he  frightened?  He  was  petrified  with 
fear.  Yet  he  seemed  as  calm  and  unafraid 
as  though  "no  man's  land"  were  Plcadllly 
Circus.  One  could  say  he  was  a  hypocrite  of 
the  usual  sort  then,  pretending  to  be  strong 
and  courageous  when  down  underneath  he 
was  afraid.  And  yet,  that  he  had  found  the 
capacity  to  go  down  Into  that  strange  med- 
ley which  is  oneself,  with  Its  mingled  quali- 
ties of  good  and  evil,  faith  and  doubt,  cour- 
age and  weakness,  and  let  the  best  rather 
than  the  worst  show  Itself,  to  me  that  is 
letting  one's  light  shine; 

What  shall  we  say  further,  about  all  the 
men  and  women  through  the  ages  who,  like 
that  British  captain,  appeared  better  than 
they  were,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  allowed 
what  was  also  there  to  shine  out  before 
men.  Think  of  some  of  them:  blind  people, 
who  must  have  had  terrible  times  Inside 
themselves  with  bafflement  and  rebellion, 
out  who  so  kept  that  to  themselves  and  let 
their  radiance  and  hopefulness  and  undis- 
courageabie  faith  appear  that  we  have  gone 
to  them  for  help  and  cheer;  bereaved  people 
whose  real  life  stopped  with  the  death  of 
another,  and  yet.  translating  their  experi- 
ence Into  sympathy  and  insight  and  under- 
standing have  been  able  to  inspire  and  en- 
Murage  others;  or  poor  people,  unemployed, 
humiliated,  and  tired,  who  have  been  able 
to  go  on  against  overwhelming  odds  and 
even  smiie  through  the  shadows. 

There  U  enough  of  the  worst  in  the  world, 
cowardice  and  despair,  fear  and  doubt,  antl- 
(^^^riet  and  paganism,  so  that  If  a  man  doee 


have  any  light,  it  seems  to  me  he  would  do 
well  to  let  it  shine. 

My  heart  goes  out  especially  to  you  young 
people  as  the  rapid  changes  of  our  day  add 
confusion  and  bewilderment  to  the  possi- 
bility of  asserting  a  positive  and  sincere 
Christian  faith.  The  Impressions  of  our  age 
are  largely  negative.  "We  dont  know." 
"We're  not  sure."  "We  doubt  that  it  Is  so." 
It  is  far  easier  to  "knock  down"  and  em- 
phasize the  things  we  do  not  believe.  For 
many  of  us,  we  have  talked  our  way  out  of 
any  kind  of  vital  faith.  With  many  people 
to  be  Irreligious  Is  In.  Yet  deep  within  us, 
too,  are  reservoirs  of  conviction  that  are 
more  than  doubt,  which  show  themselves  in 
bull  sessions,  at  the  coffee  hoxise,  and  In 
other  ways.  Clearly  there  is  something 
deeper.  Religion  is  not  altogether  lost.  And 
while  one  may  not  believe  everything,  he 
ought  at  least  to  say  as  much  as  he  does 
believe. 

I  wish  that  here  this  morning  somebody's 
candle  would  come  out  from  under  a  bushel 
and  be  set  upon  the  stand.  Be  sure  of  this: 
what  we  do  not  express  tends  to  die  and 
what  we  do  express  tends  to  live.  This  is 
true  of  music,  writing,  sports,  character, 
love,  any  gift  or  talent.  If  we  minimize  the 
force  of  expression  we  will  in  time  lose  the 
power  to  express,  the  skill  and  refinement  of 
play,  the  capacity  to  love.  If  it  is  not  ex- 
pressed it  tends  to  die.  Put  a  candle  under 
a  bushel  and  keep  it  there  too  long  and  it 
win  go  out  for  lack  of  oxygen. 

Today,  as  ever,  we  need  light.  Long  ago 
Christ  came  into  a  generation  which  needed 
light.  Under  his  Influence  fell  a  little  group 
of  ordinary  men  persuaded  by  him  to  take 
such  light  as  they  had  and  put  it  on  a 
candlestick,  and  with  what  revolutionary 
consequences.  Can  we  do  less  than  this 
in  our  generation  and  in  this  our  day? 


A     MATTER     OF     PRINCIPLE— THE 
ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the  di- 
rector of  vocational  education  for  the 
State  of  Ohio,  Dr.  Byrl  R.  Shoemaker, 
has  authored  an  articulate  and  timely 
warning  on  the  dangers  along  the  path 
which  lies  ahead  under  education  pro- 
grams that  erode  the  powers  and  prerog- 
atives of  the  States  in  favor  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  article,  "A  Matter  of  Principle." 
which  appeared  in  the  October  1965 
American  Vocational  Journal,  gives  us 
Dr.  Shoemaker's  observation  that: 

The  answer  (to  upgrading  unfortunates) 
lies  in  enabling  people  to  achieve  for  them- 
selves a  part  In  society  In  which  they  can 
earn  their  share  of  the  modern  benefits. 

In  regard  to  the  relationship  of  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  un- 
der the  new  outpouring  of  social  legisla- 
tion. Dr.  Shoemaker  observes  that : 

There  is  little  evidence  that  State  and  lo- 
cal educational  agencies  cannot  or  will  not 
do  the  job  of  socisd  and  educational  devel- 
opment If  funds  adequate  for  the  problem  at 
hand  are  provided  to  them.  Some  may  argue 
that  it's  the  end  that  counts,  not  the  means. 
It  is  my  contention,  however,  that  the  end 
is  a  product  of  the  means,  and  that  the  end 
product  of  any  massive  movement  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  direct  operation 
or  control  of  programs  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion can  lead  to  the  possible  enslavement  of 
the  minds  of  men.     It's  matter  of  principle. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  Dr.  Shoe- 
maker's article,  which  was  brought  to  my 


attention  by  Wyoming's  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  Dr.  Cecil  Shaw,  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Rbcord 
with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Mattxr  of  Principle 
(By  Byrl  R.  Shoemaker) 

Today,  we  face  problems  common  to  all 
of  the  great  civilizations  that  have  existed 
down  through  the  centuries.  I  believe  it  is 
fair  to  state  that  no  civilization  has  ever 
solved  the  problems  which  confront  us.  I 
refer  to  such  problems  as  Increased  welfare 
rolls;  the  growth  in  the  number  of  people 
who,  through  lack  of  education  and  lack  of 
training,  do  not  fit  mto  the  changing  world; 
the  growing  ranks  who  have  become  wards 
of  the  state  through  aid  and  assistance,  and 
the  Increased  numbers  who  have,  perhaps, 
loet  the  ability  or  desire  to  participate  in 
the  productive  element  of  our  life. 

Moreover,  the  problems  of  this  civilization 
have  been  compovmded  by  the  rate  of  change 
through   industrialization   and    automation. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, a  massive  effort  Is  being  made  to 
eradicate  poverty  at  all  levels,  both  within 
our  Nation  and  throughout  the  world.  Our 
leaders  In  Government  are  taking  seriously 
the  Biblical  saying,  "You  are  youz  brother's 
keeper"  and  they  are  mindful  of  the  poetic 
lines,  "Ask  not  for  whom  the  bell  tolls,  It 
tolls  for  thee" — words  which  point  up  the  fact 
that  the  advantages  of  our  modem  techno- 
logical society  cannot  be  reserved  for  one 
part  of  the  population  and  unattainable  for 
another.  This  Is  true  even  though  part  of 
the  population  may  not  have  the  educational 
background,  the  drives,  or  goal  structiire  to 
desire  to  participate  In  the  benefits. 

HANDOUTS  NOT  THX  ANSWEB 

As  attempts  are  made  to  upgrade  the  less 
fortunate  persons  in  our  society.  It  becomes 
more  and  more  obvious  that  the  answer  is  not 
the  distribution  of  funds  for  food,  clothing 
and  shelter.  The  answer  lies  In  enabling 
people  to  achieve  for  themselves  a  part  in 
society  In  which  they  can  earn  their  share  of 
the  modern  benefits.  Education,  therefore, 
becomes  the  means  of  providing  people  with 
a  ladder  to  climb  out  of  their  area  of  poverty 
and  fnistration.  Education  is  a  vehicle  to 
a  better  way  of  life,  but  Impeded  In  many 
cases  by  the  loss  of  desire  on  the  part  of 
people  to  Invest  themselves  in  the  educa- 
tional process. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  question  of  the 
good  Intent  of  the  Great  Society  or  that  the 
goals  are  sound.  I«gtslation  provided  in  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act,  the 
Appalachian  Act,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  and  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  passed  in  this  session 
of  Congress,  are  all  intended  to  eradicate 
the  Ills  of  a  great  civilization. 

Three  of  these  acts,  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963,  the  Appalachian  Act,  and 
the  new  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  recognize  clearly  the  leadership 
role  of  the  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies in  the  field  of  education.  The  Man- 
power Revelopment  and  Training  Act  also 
recognizes  this  role,  but  for  the  first  time 
Imposes  Federal  approval  upon  individual 
educational  programs  operated  within  the 
States.  The  Appalachian  Act  and  the  Ek;o- 
iiomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  are  con- 
cerned only  in  part  with  the  area  of  educa- 
tion. 

TRASmONAL     LINXS     IGNORKO 

Tlie  Economic  Opportunity  Act  clearly 
establishes  a  direct  relationship  between  the 
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lonl  oommiuilty  and  Federal  Ck)vemment, 
Ignoring  tbm  poeltlon  of  ezlatlng  agenclea  at 
tbe  8t*t«  level.  It  U  recognized  that  very 
little  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  1b 
concerned  with  the  educational  field;  how- 
ever, tuch  programs  as  the  Job  Corps,  the 
Nelghborbood  Youth  Corps,  the  work  expe- 
rience program,  and  the  work-study 
program  have  relationships  with  the  field 
of  education.  The  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  is  the  act  which  most  clearly  violates 
the  accepted  principle  that  State  and  local 
agencies  should  be  developed.  Improved,  and 
enoouragsd  to  offer  educational  services  to 
youth  and  adults. 

The  greatest  concern  among  vocational 
educators  In  relation  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  centers  on  the  Job  Corps  ac- 
tivities. Clearly,  the  Job  Corps  camps  in- 
volved with  skill  training  are  In  competi- 
tion with  efforts  to  expand  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  within  the  States. 

While  such  camps  may  not  exist  at  the 
present  time  under  State  and  local  control, 
an  experimental  residential  job  training  cen- 
ter at  Mahoning  Valley  Air  Force  Base  in 
Ohio  has  proved  that  States,  with  assistance 
from  manpower  development  and  training 
funds,  can  operate  such  programs  effectively. 
In  many  different  ways,  the  State  and  local 
communities  have  proved  their  ability  to  or- 
ganize and  operate  sound  vocational  educa- 
tion  programs. 

DrmucrNCT  conprrrrioN 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  Job  Corps  camps 
should  be  organized  through  the  exlsting- 
Pederal-State-local  relationships.  I  see  a 
posslbls  conflict  between  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  and  the  manpower  development 
and  training  classes  growing  from  the  fact 
that  the  money  earned  In  the  Youth  Corps 
exceeds  the  sum  that  a  youth  can  receive 
while  enrolled  In  manpower  development  and 
training  classes  to  learn  a  skill.  Why  should 
youth  become  Involved  In  an  educational  pro- 
gram to  prepare  them  for  future  work,  when 
they  can  earn  more  money  now  through  their 
efforts  In  a  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro- 
gram? In  recent  months,  as  agencies  have 
begun  to  compete  for  available  youth,  we 
have  seen  approved  manpower  development 
and  training  programs  start  without  the  full 
enrollment  authorised. 

Technically,  there  Is  svery  possibility  for  a 
cooperative  effort  between  such  agencies,  but 
no  real  basis  for  such  cooperation  when  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  is 
administered  through  the  State  and  local 
levels  and  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Is 
administered  by  the  local  community  In  a 
direct  relationship  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Intent  here  la  not  a  long  harangue 
about  the  existing  problems  between  voca- 
tional education  at  the  State  and  local  levels 
and  educational  activities  fostered  through 
Federal  and  local  relationships,  for  most  of 
the  acts  are  too  new  for  any  history  of  con- 
tinuing problems  or  conflicts  to  become 
evident.  But  I  am  concerned  that  we  exam- 
ine any  legislation  or  any  program,  no  matter 
bow  well-meaning.  In  light  of  the  future 
effect  of  such  legislation  upon  our  total  edu- 
cational program. 

A    LOOK    AT   TBX    SBCOSD 

Federal  agenclea  may  at  times  be  impatient 
with  the  speed  at  which  States  move  and 
operate,  and  they  may  sometimes  feel  that 
the  States  cannot  or  will  not  organize  to  do 
the  Job.  But,  let's  look  at  the  record  in  terms 
of  the  ability  at  the  States  to  accept  a  chal- 
lenge and  move  with  this  challenge  to  solve 
a  problem. 

The  development  of  land  grant  colleges  In 
our  Nation  was  the  result  of  certainly  one  of 
our  finest  Federai-State  efforts.  These  land 
ffmnt  ooUogw  have  stimulated  a  growth  of 


education  at  the  collegiate  level  that  has 
been  responsive  to  the  changing  educational 
needs  wrought  by  technological  change  and 
to  the  need  for  expansion  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  an  increased  population. 

The  Vocational  Education  Acts  that  have 
been  passed  since  1918,  Including  the  Smlth- 
Hughee.  George-Barden  Acts,  and  the  new 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  have  dem- 
onstrated the  effectiveness  of  a  sound  Ped- 
eral-State-local  relationship,  particularly 
when  one  recognl7es  that.  In  the  attempt  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  the  act  of  1963,  Fed- 
eral funds  Invested  In  vocational  education 
throughout  the  States  are  matched  In  a  ratio 
of  more  than  four  State  and  local  dollars  to 
one  Federal  dollar.  The  growth  of  vocational 
and  technical  education  for  youth  and  adults 
In  the  States  has  closely  paralleled  the  avail- 
ability of  Federal  dollars  to  stimulate  addi- 
tional expenditures  within  the  States. 

A  study  of  the  war  production  training 
activities  of  the  public  schools  would  point 
to  their  ability  to  adapt  to  an  Immediate 
need  and  to  mount  a  massive  effort  when 
dollars  are  made  available.  The  Federal- 
State-local  relationships  that  served  voca- 
tional education  .so  well  were  the  basis  for 
the  mounting  of  an  effort  which  saw  educa- 
tional programs  operating,  in  many  cases, 
around  the  clock.  The  success  of  this  effort 
can  best  be  Judged  by  the  size  of  the  arsenal 
that  grew  out  of  our  Increased  Industrial 
production. 

STATE-CONTROLLED     EXPERIMENT 

Following  the  war,  a  Federal-State-local 
relationship,  with  the  control  of  educational 
activities  resting  with  the  States,  again 
proved  successful  when  the  massive  veterans 
training  and  educational  program  was  Initi- 
ated. This  program  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
educational  experiment  ever  conducted  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Approximately  $19 
billion  was  spent  for  the  education  and 
training  of  about  10  million  veterans  of 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  conflict.  I 
believe  that,  without  question,  this  program 
accounts  for  our  economic  growth  and  suc- 
cess following  World  War  II.  and  I  would 
point  out  again  that  this  effort,  extending 
over  a  number  of  years,  expending  $19  bil- 
lion, serving  10  million  people,  was  carried 
on  under  the  direction  ol  State  and  local 
agencies. 

There  Is  no  question  of  goals;  there  Is  no 
question  of  motives,  nor  of  the  lmp>ortance 
of  education  in  achieving  the  goals  of  a  Great 
Society.  The  really  Important  problems  we 
face  In  our  life  are  never  black  or  white. 
Too  often,  the  problem  is  a  choice  between 
two  rights.  It  is  obvious  that  the  need  Is 
great  and  that  Immediate  action  is  Im- 
portant. It  is  also  obvious  that  working  with 
50  States  will  not  simplify  the  task. 

The  cost  may  be  too  great,  however.  If 
we  seek  to  achieve  these  goals  through  direct 
Federal  Intervention  into  activities  which 
should  be  channeled  so  as  to  strengthen  ac- 
tivities of  existing  agencies  In  the  States. 
The  cost  will  be  too  great  If,  In  the  process, 
we  kill  State  initiative;  if  we  destroy  existing 
organizations  planned  to  serve  similar  needs 
by  establishing  competitive  organizations 
through  direct  Federal-local  relationships;  if 
we  teach  our  communities  to  look  first  to 
Washington;  If  we  destroy  the  Insulation  of 
education  from  Federal  control. 

MOTIVES  NOT  IN  QUESTION 

There  is  absolutely  no  question  that  the 
present  leadership  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  working  zealously  to  overcome  the 
Ills  of  our  civilization.  We  would  only  plead 
that.  In  this  massive  effort,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment not  make  Inroads  Into  the  field 
of  education  which  could  be  used  by  future 
governmental  groups  to  open  a  way  Into 
men's  minds  for  less  worthy  purposes. 


There  is  little  evidence  that  State  and  lo- 
cal educational  agencies  cannot  or  will  not 
do  the  Job  of  social  and  educational  develop- 
ment If  funds  adequate  for  the  problem  at 
hand  are  provided  to  them.  Some  may  argue 
that  it's  the  end  that  counts,  not  the  means. 
It  is  my  contention,  however,  that  the  end 
is  a  product  of  the  means,  and  that  the  end 
product  of  any  massive  movement  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Government  In  the  direct  operation  or 
control  of  programs  in  the  field  of  education 
can  lead  to  the  possible  enslavement  of  the 
minds  of  men.    It's  a  matter  of  principle. 


TOWARD  COEXISTENCE 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  pxjint  in  my  remarks 
a  letter  to  the  editor,  entitled  "Toward 
Coexistence,"  written  by  Cjrril  A.  Zebot, 
professor  of  economics,  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity in  Washington,  D.C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
to  the  editor  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  13,  1966 1 
Toward  Coexistence 

Your  editorial  "Communist  Liberation"  of 
December  29,  refuting  a  letter  on  the  same 
subject  by  a  visiting  Soviet  political  com- 
mentator, exposed  the  mjrthologlcal  basis, 
aggressive  substance,  and  deceptive  appear- 
ance of  this  newest  in  the  changing  sequence 
of  Communist  schemes  for  its  further  terri- 
torial expansion.  Has  not  communism 
changed  since  Stalin? 

Three  changes  distinguish  the  contempo- 
rary communism  from  Its  predecessor:  the 
Khrushchev  doctrine  of  peaceful  coexistence, 
the  evolving  polycentrlc  structure  of  the  So- 
cialist camp  (yesterday's  Soviet  bloc)  and, 
most  recently,  the  contagious  eagerness  to 
reform  Communist  economic  systems. 

Khrushchev's  doctrine  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence has  been  hailed  as  a  radical  departure 
from  Stalinism  in  Soviet  International  rela- 
tions. Yet,  It  may  better  be  described  as  an 
updated  version  of  the  capitalist  encircle- 
ment doctrine  of  Stalin's  origin. 

By  explicitly  including  Into  the  concept  ol 
peaceful  coexistence  the  deceptive  Idea  of 
wars  of  national  liberation,  Khrushchev 
somewhat  embellished  the  Stalinist  practice 
or  threat  of  direct  aggression  but,  in  ex- 
change, increased  the  strategy  options  for 
further  worldwide  attempts  at  Communist 
takeover.  The  new  polycentrlc  structure  of 
the  Socialist  camp  has  added  further  flexibil- 
ity to  this  policy. 

The  strategy  of  wars  of  national  liberation 
has  been  devised  for  use  against  weak  gov- 
ernments in  underdeveloped  countries.  But 
that  covers  most  of  the  world.  In  the  pilot 
case  of  South  Vietnam,  the  strategy  has  so 
far  failed  only  because  the  outside  Commu- 
nist Intervention  in  organization,  arms,  sup- 
plies, and  men  has  been  contained  by  direct 
American  engagement. 

If  there  still  is  honest  disagreement  con- 
cerning our  policy  In  Vietnam,  It  cannot  any 
longer  be  about  the  real  nature  of  that  war 
of  national  liberation.  Can  there  be  an  In- 
formed American  who  does  not  know  that 
the  Communists  have  yet  to  Invent  competi- 
tive elections  for  any  public  decision,  let 
alone  for  national  self-determination? 
Americans  who  still  oppose  our  stand  in 
Vietnam  can  honestly  do  so  only  on  the  sup- 
position that  Vietnam  Is  not  the  right  place 
to  stop  Communist  aggression.  Which  is  to 
say  that  this  new  issue  In  fact  reverts  to 
the  old  one :  where  to  draw  the  line? 

Somewhere  the  line  must  be  drawn — or  we 
will  invite  ever  more  wars  of  national  libera- 
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tlon.  But  if  we  stand  firm  where  the  real 
line  Is,  there  Is  now  a  new  hope  that  the 
decentralizing  tendencies,  not  alone  In  rela- 
tions among  the  various  Communist  govern- 
ments, but  within  their  domestic  systems  as 
well,  will  gradually  so  tame  communism 
Itself  that  It  may  Indeed  cease  to  be  a  danger 
to  world  peace. 

It  has  taken  European  Communist  regimes 
20  years  since  World  War  II  to  succumb  to 
tbe  evolving  forces  of  decentralization  and 
humanlzatlon  within  their  own  social  sys- 
tems. Outside  E^irope  It  will  take  longer. 
And  this  Is  another  reason  why  it  Is  In  the 
Interest  of  world  peace  that  further  Commu- 
nist aggression  be  stopped  lest  It  set  back 
the  incipient  transition  to  a  better  and  freer 
life  inside  the  Communist-dominated  cotin- 
trles. 

Only  In  this  way  will  our  pluralistic  world 
enjoy  a  truly  peaceful  coexistence. 

Cyril  A.  Zebot, 
Professor    of    Economics,    Georgetown 
University. 

Washington. 


GOOD  TIDINGS  AT  CHRISTMAS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  during  the  Christmas  season  several 
nev^spapers  throughout  our  country 
print  a  guest  editorial  written  by  Mrs. 
Virginia  Weldon  Kelly.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege this  year  to  receive  a  copy  of  Mrs. 
Kelly's  special  message,  which  appeared 
in  the  Press  Telegram  of  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  and  other  newspapers  on  Decem- 
ber 24,  1965.  The  splendid  and  timely 
message  it  brings  is  of  such  special  sig- 
nificance to  us  all  that  I  believe  each 
Member  of  Congress  and  the  people  of 
the  Nation  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  read  it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mrs.  Kelly's  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

If  the  thoughts  expressed  by  Mrs.  Kelly 
could  pervade  all  nations,  we  could  truly 
live  in  a  world  of  peace  and  in  harmony 
with  our  fellow  man.  I  highly  commend 
Mrs.  Kelly  for  her  excellent  editorial  and 
the  contribution  she  has  made  through 
this,  as  well  as  many  of  her  other  writ- 
ings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Good  Tidings 

As  additional  revelation  of  God's  love,  an- 
gels announced  Jesus'  birth  as  good  tidings 
of  great  joy. 

Despite  His  earthly  agony,  Jesus  preached 
Joy  and  hope  as  did  Isaiah,  David,  and  other 
prophets. 

Jesus  said  that  man  must  love  God  with  all 
his  heart,  soul,  and  mind.  Only  by  total  love 
can  man  receive  grace,  faith,  and  courage  to 
face  life  and  eternity  Joyously. 

That  Is  why  early  Christians  viewed  dejec- 
tion as  the  eighth  deadly  sin,  because  It  sig- 
mfies  separation  from  God. 

In  every  era,  many  have  cried,  "Ijord  help 
Thou  my  unbelief." 

In  the  15th  century,  Thomas  Kempls  said 
faith  comes  from  grace,  the  8U|>ernatural 
light,  God's  special  gift,  the  pledge  of  eter- 
nal salvation.  He  said  all  men  experience 
times  of  splrlttial  dryness  when  recognition 
of  God's  presence  must  be  sought  by  humble 
prayer. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  spiritual  alienation  or 
•Mdla  was  widespread,  with  loss  of  faith, 
nwrbld  Introspection,  and  estrangement 
from  God  and  man.  The  only  cure  was 
Ptayer. 
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In  the  last  two  centwles,  sufferers  from 
this  malaise  have  seen  no  hop>e,  for  they  be- 
lieve spiritual  alienation  Is  Inherent  In  mod- 
em society.    Nletsche  said,  "God  is  dead." 

Theologian  Thomas  J.  J.  Altlzer,  Emory 
University,  asserts,  "God  has  died  in  our 
time.  In  our  history,  In  our  existence." 

Fortunately,  others  have  disagreed.  Dr. 
Relnhold  Nlebuhr  sees  God  as  the  ground  of 
being,  and  faith  as  trust  In  human  existence. 
Dr.  Paul  TlUlch  said  salvation's  key  Is  the 
courage  to  be  faced  by  dread  p>06slbllltles. 

Admonishing  us  to  put  on  a  heart  of  com- 
passion, kindness,  and  long  suffering,  but 
above  all,  to  put  on  love,  St.  Paul  said,  "Re- 
joice In  the  Lord  always." 

Our  Christmas  wish  Is  that,  knowing  God's 
presence,  you  will  think  Jesus'  thoughts, 
speak  His  words,  emulate  His  deeds,  that  He 
may  set  your  heart  on  Are  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  Joy  of  all  men. 


JUNK  AUTO  BURIAL  FUND 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  has  recently  commented  suc- 
cinctly on  some  of  the  problems  and  chal- 
lenges associated  with  beautifying  our 
highways.  In  remarks  before  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Institute  of  Scrap 
Iron  and  Steel,  Senator  Randolph  re- 
ferred to  the  problems  posed  by  the  ugly 
accumulation  of  junked  cars  throughout 
the  Nation,  and  endorsed  my  proposal  for 
the  establishment  of  an  auto  burial  and 
beautification  fund.  Such  a  fund  would 
make  the  effective  disposal  of  the  grow- 
ing number  of  worn  and  discarded  auto- 
mobiles economically  feasible.  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for  his 
pledge  of  support  for  my  proposal  when 
it  is  considered  during  the  current  session 
of  Congress,  and  for  the  most  conscien- 
tious and  able  manner  in  which  his  sub- 
committee considered  my  auto  burial  pro- 
posal during  hearings  on  the  Highway 
Beautification  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolph  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Speech  by  Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  In- 
stitute or  Scrap  Iron  &  Steel  Convention, 
Januaht  11,  1966 

This  opportunity  Is  appreciated  to  counsel 
with  you  on  matters  of  mutual  Interest,  and 
I  shall  speak  briefly  on  two  or  three  points 
without  being  repetitious  of  prior  remarks. 
First,  however,  I  commend  your  industry 
and  your  representatives  In  Washington  for 
the  cooperative  and  positive  approach  adopted 
In  relation  to  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee during  our  handling  of  the  difficult 
and  complex  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act  of 
1965. 

It  was  largely  through  the  testimony  and 
pictures  submitted  by  your  president.  Harry 
Marley,  and  the  supplementary  staff  con- 
ferences with  executive  vice  president,  BUI 
Story,  that  our  subcommittee  became  In- 
formed on  the  distinctions  between  Junk- 
yards and  scrap  processors.  As  you  are  aware, 
this  distinction  was  made  In  the  Senate  re- 
port that  accompanied  S.  2084.  The  original 
draft  bin  proposed  by  the  administration  was 
amended  In  recognition  of  this  distinction. 
This  Is  not  to  Imply  that  the  Highway 
Beautlflcatlon  Act  Is  a  perfect  example  of 
legislative  draftsmanship.    But  It  does  pro- 


vide the  structure  for  attacking  a  serious 
problem  of  the  American  land6cap>e.  And  I 
believe  the  Congress  was  successful  In  hold- 
ing to  the  original  esthetic  purposes  of  the 
act  while  preventing  Inequitable  and  in- 
jurious economic  loss  to  the  small  business- 
man. 

There  are.  however,  areas  of  ambiguity  that 
remain.  We  will  not  know  the  impact  of 
titles  I  and  11 — regarding  removal  of  non- 
conforming advertising  structures  and  scrap 
facilities — until  the  Department  of  Commerce 
conducts  Its  hearings  In  each  of  the  States, 
as  required  by  the  Congress.  These  hear- 
ings are  the  flrst  priority  of  business  In  ad- 
ministering the  act,  and  they  should  be  com- 
pleted by  mldspring.  For  this  reason,  we 
will  maintain  a  close  observation  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  act  to  assure  that  the 
Intent  of  the  Congress  Is  fulfilled. 

Of  course,  the  members  of  your  Industry 
are  even  more  cognizant  than  those  of  us  In 
Government  that  no  amount  of  landscaping 
or  relocation  will  attack  the  basic  problem 
of  the  accumulation  of  scrapped  automobiles 
at  the  rate  of  several  millions  a  year.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  under  the  present  market 
conditions  for  scrap  iron  and  steel.  It  was 
the  recognition  of  this  condition  that 
prompted  Senator  Paul  Douglas  to  sponsor 
his  amendment  to  the  Highway  Beautifica- 
tion Act.  His  testimony  and  that  of  your 
industry  representatives,  among  others,  per- 
suaded me  to  move  the  adoption  of  the 
Douglas  amendment  in  the  subcommittee. 

However,  some  Senators  felt  rather  strongly 
that  since  the  Douglas  amendment  was  di- 
rected toward  the  general  problem  ol  moving 
all  scrapped  automobUes  into  the  scrap  mar- 
ket It  went  beyond  the  province  of  the  High- 
way Beautlflcatlon  Act,  which  was  directed 
only  toward  interstate  and  primary  and  sec- 
ondary roads.  For  this  reason.  I  acceded  to 
cropping  the  amendment  In  the  full  commit- 
tee, but  only  alter  gaining  the  assurance  that 
Senator  Edmund  Muskie,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollution, 
would  Join  with  me  in  supporting  the  Doug- 
las measure  as  an  amendment  to  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act.  It  is  my  hope  that  hear- 
ings win  be  conducted  on  this  Important 
measure  early  this  spring  and  that  we  will 
have  affirmative  action  in  the  Congress  this 
year. 

I  need  not  emphasize,  however,  that  your 
Industry  does  not  have  to  wait  for  Federal  or 
State  action  to  help  in  the  beautlflcatlon  of 
America.  Indeed,  the  problem  of  unsightly 
scrap  facilities  was  a  concern  to  you  even  be- 
fore it  came  to  the  attention  of  this  Con- 
gress. You  are  to  be  commended  for  your 
voluntary  "green  screen"  program,  and  I  urge 
each  of  you  to  Join  In  this  effort.  With  this 
kind  of  voluntary  effort  on  the  part  of  private 
enterprise,  and  with  the  cooperative  approach 
with  Government  which  your  industry  has 
already  demonstrated.  I  have  every  confidence 
that  we  will  all  move  forward  toward  a  greater 
appreciation  for  the  scenic  and  recreational 
values  of  the  American  landscape. 


ALASKAN  MINING  PROSPECTS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  plans  for  development  of  the 
rich  natural  resources  in  the  State  of 
Alaska  some  of  the  more  important  are 
those  of  the  State  and  the  mining  indus- 
try for  hard  rock  mining. 

In  past  years  the  gold  mines  of  Alaska 
produced  great  wealth  and,  In  many 
ways,  provided  a  foundation  for  develop- 
ment of  other  resources.  The  colorful 
history  of  the  gold  mines  In  Alaska  has 
also  produced  a  rich  fortune  of  folklore 
and  fame  for  Alaskans. 
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Unfortunately,  in  recent  years  the  gold 
resource  development  of  Alaska  haa  come 
to  a  virtual  standstill.  The  price  for 
gold  of  $35  an  ounce  which  was  set  by 
President  Roosevelt's  Executive  order  In 
1934  was  most  helpful  to  the  gold  mining 
Industry.  It  gave  the  gold  mining  in- 
dustry a  tremendous  lift  not  only  in 
Alaska  but  in  other  gold  mining  areas 
in  the  West.  Regrettably,  the  price  has 
remained  at  that  level.  It  has  proved 
impossible  to  change  it  or  to  achieve 
alternative  forms  of  relief  for  the  gold 
mining  industry  despite  repeated  demon- 
stration of  the  obvious  fact  that  the  cost 
of  producing  gold  has  increased  far 
beyond  the  1934  level  and  it  has  therefore 
become  increasingly  unprofitable  to  mine 
gold.  Indeed,  the  Consimier  Price  Index 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  shows  that 
index  has  risen  126  percent  since  Jan- 
uary 1,  1940,  the  year  in  greatest  volume 
of  gold  production  in  the  United  States. 
Added  to  this  was  the  War  Production 
Board  Order  No.  208  which  ordered  the 
clofling  of  gold  mines  of  the  United  States 
during  World  War  n — an  action  not 
taken  by  any  of  our  allies  which  had  gold 
mines.  It  was  a  ruinous  discrimination 
Imposed  uniquely  on  the  American  gold 
mining  industry  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Despite  this,  gold  miners  have 
sought  to  continue  to  explore  Alaska  for 
the  precious  metal  and  they  maintain  the 
hope  that  one  day  gold  mining  will  again 
resume  Its  important  place  as  a  major 
industry.  Wise  Federal  policy  would 
bring  that  about.  To  achieve  this  de- 
sirable objective,  however,  an  Intelligent 
and  receptive  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Treasury  Department  Is  required.  Un- 
der both  Republican  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations, the  illusion  prevails  In 
that  Department  that  any  effort  to  assist 
the  gold  mining  industry  by  subsidization 
or  other  methods  similar  to  those  applied 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  agricul- 
,ture  or  even  within  the  mining  industry 
to  lead  and  zinc,  will  somewhat  cause  a 
panic  In  international  monetary  circles 
and  shake  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
the  dollar.  This  mistaken  attitude  per- 
sists despite  the  fact  that  all  proposed 
legislative  remedies — made  during  the 
last  8  years  In  both  Senate  and  House — 
emphasize  that  they  neither  seek  nor 
imply  any  purpose  to  change  the  price  of 
gold  and  to  affect  its  role  in  monetary 
affairs. 

Alaska  has  rich  resources  of  other 
minerals  besides  gold  and  we  should  be 
able  to  expect  that  the  Rreater  applica- 
tion of  modem  exploration  methods,  the 
developing  knowledge  of  mineral  re- 
sources and  improved  transportation  will 
make  mining  an  even  more  productive 
source  for  Alaska  and  of  the  Nation. 
The  Increasing  shortage  of  important 
strategic  minerals  should  make  such 
prospect  more  likely. 

An  interesting  commentary  on  the 
state  of  the  mining  industry  in  Alaska 
was  recently  presented  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Northwest  Mining  Association  by 
James  A.  Williams,  the  able  director  of 
the  Division  of  Mines  and  Minerals.  De- 
partment of  Natxiral  Resources  of  the 
SUte  of  Alaska.    Mr.  Williams  called  at- 


tention to  the  increased  activity  and  in- 
terest In  mineral  development  in  Alaska 
during  the  last  year  Including  Important 
operations  taking  place  in  the  remote 
northwest  part  of  the  State — In  the  Ko- 
buk — where  the  Kennecott  Copper  Co.  is 
exploring  for  copper;  other  copper  pros- 
pecting north  of  the  Denali  Highway  and 
north  of  the  Denali  Highway  and  north 
of  niamna  Lake:  significant  prospecting 
efforts  for  tin  in  the  Seward  Peninsula; 
as  well  as  geological  and  geochemlcal  re- 
connaissance taking  place  in  other  parts 
of  Alaska. 

Although  the  outlook  should  be  opti- 
mistic, Mr.  Williams  reminds  us  that  im- 
portant changes  in  Federal  land  policy 
are  necessary  if  Alaska  is  to  make  its 
rightful  contribution  as  an  important 
mining  State.  For  example,  although 
Alaska  is  the  site  of  more  than  half  the 
acreage  of  land  in  the  public  domain,  not 
one  Alaskan  has  been  appointed  to  serve 
on  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion or  even  on  its  Advisory  Committee 
established  by  legislation  of  the  88th 
Congress.  Particularly  unjust  is  the  fact 
that  of  its  18  members,  12  come  from  6 
States.  In  other  words,  while  Alaska 
with  more  public  lands  than  all  other 
States  combined  has  none.  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  with  no  public  lands 
have  two  representatives,  and  the  States 
of  Colorado.  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and 
Idaho  also  have  two  each.  This  dispar- 
ity is  further  Increased  by  the  absence 
of  any  Alaskans  on  the  Commission's 
Advisory  Boprd. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr,  Wil- 
liams' statement  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mining  Developments  and  Ftjtukz  Needs  of 

THE  State  of  .Alaska 

(By  James  A.  Williams) 

Alaska's  traditional  reputation  as  a  coun- 
try of  high  costs  Is  not  a,s  Justified  as  It 
once  was  and  Is  becoming  less  Justified  all 
the  time.  A  steady  Improvement  In  Alaska's 
transportation  facilities  has  had  much  to 
do  with  this.  Costs  In  the  other  States  and 
Caaada  are  gaining  on  Alaskan  costs.  In 
the  annual  report  of  the  Dlv-l.^lon  of  Mines 
and  Minerals  for  1964.  we  published  an  arti- 
cle containing  estimates  which  show  that 
overall  costs  of  a  mining  operation  would  be 
only  15  percent  higher  In  southeast  Alaska 
than  In  British  Columbia.  Estimated  cost 
comparisons  under  the  headings  of  mining, 
mining,  surface,  services,  administration,  and 
shipping  are  made.  No  one  has  rebutted 
this  article  to  date. 

Our  cost  comparison  also  shows  how  the 
greater  depletion  allowances  under  American 
tax  law  are  more  favorable  for  ultimate 
profits  for  a  long-lived  mining  operation  than 
Is  the  tax-free  period  for  new  mines  in  Can- 
ada. I  was  recently  pleased  to  see  this  fact 
briefly  recognized  In  a  mining  economics 
paper  by  Mr.  Edgar  Scholz  which  was  pre- 
sented at  the  1964  CIM  meeting  at  Van- 
couver. Also,  more  than  one  able  operator 
with  Alaskan  experience  has  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  reconnaissance  exploration  in 
Alaska  need  not  cost  more  than  In  other 
States  or  Canada  when  properly  planned  and 
arranged  for  In  Etdvance. 

As  for  ore  hunting,  the  odds  are  as  favor- 
able In  Alaska  as  anywhere  This  will  be 
proven  when  exploration   effort  comparable 


to  that  presently  going  on  In  British  Colxiin. 
bla  Is  expended  In  Alaska.  The  same  favor- 
able geology  that  extends  along  the  Pacific 
fringe  of  the  South  and  North  American  Con- 
tinents passes  from  the  Western  States 
through  British  Columbia  and  up  Into  Alas- 
ka. Mr.  Thomas  Elliott  of  Vancouver  pre- 
sented a  paper  at  the  1964  Alaska  AIME 
Conference  In  which  he  reported  on  a  com- 
pilation of  answers  to  a  questionnaire  sent 
to  numerous  active  Canadian  mining  com- 
panies  requesting  their  comments  on  explo- 
ration  in  Alaska.  Their  reasons  for  not 
working  in  Alaska  varied  widely,  but  nearly 
every  company  stated  that  Alaskan  geology  ig 
as  favorable  for  ore  deposits  as  that  in  Cana- 
da.    Not  one  of  them  stated  otherwise. 

At  the  same  conference.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Her- 
bert in  his  paper  entitled  "A  Possible  Guide 
to  Metal  Deposits  in  Alaska"  pointed  out  that 
the  1962  metal  production,  exclusive  of  iron, 
of  the  11  Western  States  was  60  times  that 
of  Alaska  measured  in  dollars  per  square  mile 
It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
Alaskan  metal  production  will  eventually  b« 
many  times  what  it  Is  now.  Obviously.  thB 
odds  are  very  favorable  for  finding  ore  bodies 
In  Alaska.  It  seems  certain  that  the  Indus- 
try has  hardly  begun  to  Investigate  Alaska's 
excellent  possibilities. 

MINING    DEVELOPMENTS 

We  turn  now  to  the  more  important  hard 
rock  mineral  developments  in  Alaska  during 
1965.  The  level  of  activity  and  interest  rose 
sharply  from  that  of  1964.  Since  most  of 
our  developments  are  in  the  reconnaissance 
stage  and  thus  may  not  be  discussed  by  wish 
of  the  comp,anles  concerned.  I  cannot  give 
you  the  complete  picture  of  all  that  Is  hap- 
pening. 

Alaska's  biggest  mining  development  Is 
taking  place  In  the  remote  northwe.st  part  of 
the  State  north  of  the  Kobuk  River  where 
Kennecott  recently  started  to  sink  an  explo- 
ration shaft  on  a  deep  copper  deposit.  The 
village  of  Bornlte  has  been  established  there. 
Production  plans  are  indefinite  because  of 
the  unknown  nature  of  the  rock  and  magni- 
tude of  the  pumping  problems.  Several  drill 
holes  are  artesian  wells.  The  operation  will 
be  underground.  The  exploration  shaft  will 
go  to  a  depth  of  1,100  feet,  according  to  pres- 
ent plans.  Drifting  will  be  done  on  two 
levels  and  further  diamond  drilling  will  be 
pursued  from  these  levels. 

Three  active  drilling  projects  this  year 
were  those  of  the  tJnlted  States  Steel  Corp 
In  one  of  the  tin  areas  of  the  Seward  Penin- 
sula. Dome  Mining  Co,  of  Canada  on  a  coppei 
prospect  north  of  the  Denali  Highway,  and 
Falconbridge  on  the  Kasna  Creek  copper 
claims  north  of  niamna  Lake,  Sinclair  OH 
&  Gas  was  reported  drilling  limestone  on 
Heceta  Island  In  southeast  Alaska. 

Dome  Mining  Co,  also  had  a  prospect- 
ing crew  doing  recon  work  in  central 
Alaska,  and  recon  geological  and  geocheml- 
cal work  was  done  In  various  areas  by  United 
States  Steel  and  Bear  Creek  Mining  Co,  A 
program  of  crash  proportions  involving  driU- 
Ung,  recon  work,  and  claim  staking  was  car- 
ried out  by  Pan  American  Petroleum  Corp, 
Pan  Am  reportedly  used  some  60  men  and  6 
helicopters,  and  worked  along  the  Alaskan 
Peninsula  from  the  Chenik  Mountain  Iron 
deposits  to  the  Chlgnlk  Bay  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, and  lead  prospects.  Prospects  in  those 
two  areas  were  staked  by  Pan  American  in 
1964.  A  local  group  called  Davis  Mining  Co. 
prospected  in  the  same  area  with  a  small 
crew  and  one  or  two  "chopp>€rs," 

A  Pacific  Northwest  mining  company  car- 
ried out  lEwge  scale  Investigation  of  lead- 
silver  proepects  in  one  district.  Climax 
showed  a  renewed  Interested  in  molybdenum 
poasibUlties  by  some  field  inTestlgatlons. 
Two  Canadian  prospecting  syndicates  oper- 
ated   in   southeast   Alaska   with    boats  and 
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cr«WB.  Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  a  major  oil 
Arm.  staked  a  new  iron  show  found  this 
year  by  the  U.S,  Geological  Survey.  A  trio  of 
Alaskan  prospectors  developed  a  lead-silver 
prospect  found  in  1963  by  a  State  division  of 
mines  and  minerals  geologist.  Incidentally, 
the  promising  Denali  copper  prospect  being 
drilled  by  Dome  was  also  discovered  by  a 
division  geologist, 

A  new  Anchorage  group  Investigated  some 
copper  shows  on  the  west  side  of  Cook  Inlet 
and  an  old  Ketchikan  group  continued  In- 
vestigations of  various  proepects  In  south- 
east Alaska,  Asbestos  Corp,,  A.B,  &  R.  Co., 
and  Anaconda  American  Brass,  all  of  Van- 
couver. Investigated  Alaskan  possibilities  on 
a  limited  scale.  Wrangell  Mountain  Mining 
Co,  a  Cordova  group,  prepared  to  concen- 
trate copf>er-bearing  talus  at  the  old  Ken- 
necott property  in  the  McCarthy  district,  and 
Harry  B.  Cannon  Sc  Associates  of  Florida  had 
a  crew  on  the  Martin  Radovan  copper  pros- 
pect in  the  same  district.  H.  Hill  &  Asso- 
ciates of  Vancouver  did  some  development 
work  on  one  or  more  antimony  prospects  in 
the  Fairbanks  district,  and  a  local  Seward 
group  drilled  a  gold  vein  inside  the  Seward 
city  limits. 

OfTshore  prospecting  and  mining  has  not 
progressed  as  rapidly  as  we  had  hoped,  but 
it  is  moving  ahead.  Offshore  prospecting 
permits  are  held  in  a  great  many  places  along 
Alaska's  35,000  miles  of  coastline,  but  the 
best  chances  for  early  production  seem  to  be 
along  the  south  side  of  the  Seward  Peninsula, 
and  off  the  platinum  area  at  Goodnews  Bay. 
Shell  OH  did  sparker  seismic  work  In  1963 
and  drilled  from  the  Ice  over  an  area  several 
miles  long  parallel  to  the  beaches  of  Nome 
In  the  winter  of  1963-64.  Shell  has  acquired 
exploration  rights  on  a  number  of  permits. 
The  Thompson  group,  of  Denver,  has  re- 
cently acquired  prospecting  rights  on  a  large 
number  of  permits  in  several  areas,  and  the 
Ocean  Sciences  organization  carried  out  work 
In  contouring  and  sampling  various  offshore 
bottoms  In  1965. 

We  estimate  expenditures  for  mining  ex- 
ploration in  Alaska  In  1965  to  total  about 
m'2  million.  This  Is  a  small  figure  com- 
pared to  that  for  British  Columbia,  but  as 
noted  earlier,  it  represents  a  sharp  upturn 
from  the  previous  year. 

OIL    DEVELOPMENTS 

Since  we  are  concerned  here  primarily 
with  mining,  my  remarks  on  oil  development 
will  be  very  brief  compared  to  the  impor- 
tance of  these  developments.  The  big  news 
In  Alaska  oil  development  during  1965  was 
twofold:  (1)  The  discovery  of  three  new  off- 
shore oil  fields  in  Cook  Inlet  and  (2)  erection 
o;  the  firs';  permanent  platforms  for  drilling 
and  production  in  the  inlet. 

Offshore  drilling  discovered  three  new  off- 
shore oil  fields  in  Cook  Inlet  and  extended 
the  previously  discovered  Middle  Ground 
Shoal  field  to  perhaps  double  its  known  size. 
This  gives  us  five  known  fields  in  the  Inlet, 
ali  with  huge  potential,  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  expect  more.  We  are  now  in  10th 
place  for  nroven  reserves  among  the  33  oil 
producing  States,  and  as  the  new  fields  come 
Into  production,  we  will  be  climbing  the 
l«dder  from  our  present  position  of  20th  In 
annual  production.  Our  present  production 
1«  still  limited  to  the  Swanson  River  oil 
fleld  and  the  Kenal  gas  field,  both  on  the 
Kenal  Peninsula. 

Cook  Inlet  has  the  most  severe  ice  con- 
ditions of  any  place  in  the  world  where  off- 
•nore  drilling  haa  thus  fax  been  done.  Tides 
M  up  to  30  feet  create  currents  which  sweep 
large  ice  floes  back  and  forth  at  speeds  up  to 
'  knots.  In  the  colder  winters,  this  ice 
reaches  thicknesses  approaching  4  feet, 
until  this  year,  drilling  in  the  Inlet  has 
been  done  from  floating  rigs,  a  jack-up  barge, 
»n<l  temporary   platforms   not   designed    to 


withstand  moving  ice.  Shell  OU  completed 
the  first  permanent  platform  early  in  the 
year  on  the  Middle  Ground  Shoal  structiire 
and  has  drilled  three  wells  from  it  to  date. 
A  Pan  American  Petroleum  Corp.  permanent 
platform  on  the  same  structure  will  be  com- 
pleted before  the  year's  end,  A  double  8-inch 
pipeline  has  Just  been  laid  fK>m  the  east  side 
of  the  Inlet  to  these  two  platforms.  An- 
nouncements by  various  oil  companies  late 
in  the  year  indicate  that  at  least  six  more 
permanent  platforms  will  be  erected  as  soon 
as  possible  on  the  newly  discovered  oil  fields. 
These  platforms  cost  «6  or  $7  nUlllon  each. 

Several  gas  fields  have  been  discovered  in 
the  Cook  Inlet  area  but  axe  shut  In  for  lack 
of  market.  Plans  have  been  in  motion  for 
quite  some  time  to  build  a  llqulflcatlon  plant 
on  the  Kenal  Peninsula  and  a  suitable  ship 
to  supply  the  Japanese  market  with  liquid 
gas. 

Extensive  seismic  exploration  and  some 
drilling  is  continuing  on  the  Arctic  Slope, 
Much  Interest  is  in  evidence  there  and  large 
acreages  have  been  leased,  but  development 
is  understandably  slow  Production  would 
presumably  have  to  be  transported  by  pipe- 
line some  700  miles  south  to  Fairbanks,  No 
roads  exist  north  of  the  Yukon  River, 

A  glance  at  the  economic  impact  of 
Alaska's  new  oil  industry  is  as  follows: 
Alaska  is  now  producing  $35  million  worth 
of  oU  and  gas  per  year.  Prom  this  annual 
production  the  State  Is  receiving  directly 
about  $4  million  In  taxes  and  royalties.  This 
will  Increase  in  succeeding  years.  Several 
more  millions  of  dollars  axe  received  each 
year  from  competitive  lease  sales  and  rentals. 
Currently,  the  Industry  is  providing  directly 
about  70O  Jobs  and  is  spending  annually  $65 
to  $70  million  in  exploration,  development, 
production,  and  construction.  A  further 
benefit  not  recognized  by  many  is  the  road 
building  which  helps  to  open  up  inaccessi- 
ble areas,  Diu-lng  each  of  the  last  3  years 
the  oil  Industry  has  built  over  300  miles  of 
heavy  duty  roads  over  which  to  haul  the 
heavy  drill  rigs  to  new  drill  sites, 

NEEDS  or  the  state  to  STIMtrLAR 
DEVELOPMENT 

Probably  the  two  most  Important  needs 
that  can  be  at  least  partly  met  to  Increase 
exploration  in  Alaska  are  the  need  to  know 
more  about  the  geology  and  geochemistry  of 
the  State  and  the  need  to  show  mining  peo- 
ple that  costs  in  Alaska  are  not  necessarily 
as  high  as  Is  popularly  believed.  A  mining 
company  or  a  knowledgeable  prospector  al- 
ways wants  to  study  the  geology  of  an  area 
before  going  Into  It,  and  the  more  detailed 
the  geology,  the  better  it  usually  is  for  ex- 
ploration purposes.  Also,  it  has  been  found 
that  geochemlcal  maps  stir  up  a  great  deal 
of  interest  and  activity.  The  USGS  Is 
mapping  geology  at  a  reconnaissance  scale 
of  4  miles  to  the  inch,  but  Is  not  expending 
as  much  of  its  geological  effort  as  it  should 
in  Alaska  relative  to  the  size,  amount  of 
public  domain,  and  mineral  potential  of  the 
State,  The  three  mining  geologists  of  the 
division  of  mines  and  minerals  are  mapping 
favorable  areas  at  a  scale  of  1  mile  to  the 
Inch  or  larger  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but 
our  300  to  400  square  miles  of  mapping  per 
year  la  considerably  less  than  one-thou- 
sandth of  Alaska's   total  area. 

Having  discussed  costs  to  some  extent 
eetflier,  I  will  not  got  back  to  that  subject. 

As  with  other  public  land  States,  Alaska 
needs  less  restrictive  Interpretation  of  min- 
ing laws  where  there  is  no  other  actual  need 
for  the  land.  This  seems  particularly  Im- 
portant In  Alaska  where  there  Is  so  little 
basic  lndustX7  and  the  proportion  of  public 
domain  is  so  high,  A  case  in  point  Is  the 
U.8,  Forest  Service's  current  protest  against 
Issuance  of  patent  for  the  Snettlsham  iron 
claims.     Tbe  application  has  been  pending 


for  several  years.  The  claims  cover  a  well- 
known  large  Iron  prospect  that  will  even- 
tually be  commercial,  if  the  claims  can  be 
kept  valid.  The  land  Is  not  needed  for  any- 
thing else,  and  claims  on  a  similar  deposit 
were  patented  recently  after  years  of  arguing. 
One  of  the  Forest  Service  examiners  at  the 
Snettlsham  hearing  said  that  If  he  had  been 
on  the  other  case,  that  patent  would  not 
have  been  issued.  We  need  less  of  this  sort 
of  discouragement. 

We  can  hope  and  try  for  help  from  the 
newly  created  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
inlsslon,  but  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that 
Alaska,  with  a  little  more  than  one-half  the 
total  Federal  lands  over  which  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  deliberating,  has  not  a  single 
member  on  the  Commission  nor  even  on  the 
Commission's  Advisory  Council,  We  need 
representation  on  this  Commission, 

We  need  fewer  withdrawals.  The  most 
recent  proposal  Includes  the  Kantlshna  min- 
ing district  BO  that  it  may  be  added  to  Mount 
McKlnley  National  Park.  The  reason  for 
the  proposal  is  apparently  stated  officially 
as  the  need  to  create  a  new  camping  area 
that  is  near,  but  not  in  sight  of.  Wonder 
Lake  in  which  the  famous  reflection  of  the 
Mountain  Is  seen.  Various  other  theories 
have  been  voiced  about  the  need  to  help  save 
the  caribou  which  migrate  through  the  dis- 
trict on  the  way  to  and  from  the  park  and  the 
need  to  remove  from  adjacent  to  the  p>ark'B 
boundaries  the  buildings  and  other  struc- 
tures that  are  associated  with  mining  and  the 
trade  and  manufacturing  sites  which  are  in 
existence  there. 

The  Kantlshna  district  has  produced 
Alaska's  most  important,  though  small,  ship- 
ments of  silver  ore  in  the  past  and  is  one  of 
the  most  likely  future  sources  of  sliver.  As  Is 
only  too  well  known,  silver  is  in  such  short 
supply  that  the  Nation  has  had  to  delete 
It  from  part  of  our  coinage.  Yet,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  proposes  to  add  this 
potentially  productive  area  to  a  national  park 
which  already  contains  nearly  2  million  acres 
and  whose  only  road  runs  part  of  the  way 
across  its  north  side.  This  Is  certainly  hold- 
ing up  any  risk  capital  that  might  otherwi.se 
be  spent  there,  and  does  nothing  to  Inspire 
exploration  work  anywhere  near  the  park. 
No  notice  of  a  public  hearing  was  published 
with  the  notice  of  the  proposed  withdrawal 
and  no  further  official  word  has  been  re- 
ceived on  the  matter  other  than  routine  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  protests  which  have 
been  sent  to  the  BLM. 

Obviously  we  need  a  healthy  raise  In  the 
price  of  gold  or  some  other  measure  to  make 
gold  mining  again  reasonably  profitable, 
Alaska  has  hundreds  of  gold  placer  and  lode 
defKMlts  which  are  Idle  only  because  costs 
have  more  than  tripled  since  the  price  of 
gold  was  pegged.  Alaska  has  a  large  belt  of 
mercury  prospects  that  should  be  receiving 
more  attention. 

In  spite  of  the  more  favorable  U,8,  deple- 
tion allowances  mentioned  earlier,  we  need  a 
Federal  tax  moratorium  similar  to  that  in 
Canada  for  new  mining  operations.  The 
Canadian  tax-free  period  is  unquestionably 
the  biggest  single  attraction  to  Investment  In 
Canada's  mining  possibilities, 

DIVISION  OP  MINES  AND  MINEaAL,S 

I  was  asked  to  summarize  briefly  the  ac- 
tivities and  functions  of  my  agency  in  ful- 
filling the  needs  for  stimulation  of  mining 
In  Alaska.  Our  geological  work  has  been 
mentioned.  Using  the  DSOS  reconnais- 
sance geology  as  a  base,  we  are  sele'Ztlng 
areas  that  Indicate  the  most  promise  and  in- 
vestigating them  by  detailed  mapping  meth- 
ods and  stream  sediment  geochemistry. 

The  second  full  season  of  this  work  has 
Just  been  completed.  The  total  field  crew 
consists  of  three  mining  geologists,  four 
mining  engineers,  and  t^ee  summer  geologic 
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field  aaslstants.  0«ochemlcaI  sampling  la 
dona  In  the  areaa  of  the  geological  Investi- 
gations and  alao  In  other  areas  separately 
from  the  geologic  work.  One  of  our  hopes 
U  to  publish  geochemlcal  maps  of  large  areas 
of  the  State.  For  example,  we  are  working 
presently  toward  one  of  southeast  Alaska. 
OcochemanamoUes  have  been  found  in 
places  where  no  known  prospecting  has  been 
done.  It  la  exi>ected  that  prospectors  and 
exploration  companies  will  follow  up  our 
work  In  greater  detail  and  thoroughly  check 
out  the  poaalbllltles. 

We  Insist  that  our  geologists  prepare  their 
reports  for  publication  prior  to  the  following 
field  season  so  that  others  may  use  the  In- 
formation gained  without  delay.  I  suspect 
that  my  whipcracking  Is  not  too  p>opular 
with  the  geologists,  for  It  may  cause  errors  In 
Judgment  to  be  made  when  a  geological  field 
project  la  not  completed.  However,  correc- 
tions can  always  be  made  the  following  sea- 
son. It  seems  more  Important  to  us  to  make 
the  work  Immediately  available  than  to  delay 
publication  until  we  are  sure  that  all  details 
are  technically  correct. 

Other  functions  of  the  Division  aimed  at 
stimulating  mining  in  Alaska  Include  ( 1 ) 
Kardex  inventory  of  all  prospects  and  known 
mineral  occurrences  with  up-to-date  claim 
ownership  information  and  references  to 
known  unpublished  reports  and  USOS  and 
USBM  publications  referring  to  the  property 
or  occurrences,  (2)  free  public  mineral  Iden- 
tification and  assaying  of  samples  and  ores 
for  bona  fide  prospectors.  (3)  property  ex- 
aminations and  reports  where  deemed  war- 
ranted and  the  claim  holder  cannot  afford  a 
consultant,  (4)  a  monthly  bulletin  and  an- 
nual report  of  wide  circulation,  and  (5)  an- 
swering inquiries  by  correspondence  and  as- 
sisting visitors  at  our  various  offices  with  all 
manner  of  mineral  information.  Including 
making  our  Juneau  files  of  unpublished  In- 
dividual property  reports  available  to  visitors. 


PORNOGRAPHY  BECOMES  BRAZEN 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  6  months  I  have  received  more  com- 
plaints from  fellow  South  Dakotans  about 
the  problem  of  smut  advertising  than  I 
have  about  almost  any  other  national  or 
international  problem 

It  became  apparent  to  me  in  late  sum- 
mer that  the  professional  dirt  peddlers 
had  picked  South  Dakota  a.*  their  target 
for  advertising  obscene  materials.  Since 
that  time,  hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  I  do 
not  get  complaints  from  people  who  have 
received  unsolicited  advertising  for  off- 
color  pictures,  books,  and  other  materials. 

My  mall  leads  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  other  areas  of  the  Nation  have  also 
been  cursed  with  this  flood  of  advertis- 
ing from  these  firms  soliciting  sales  of 
movies  and  pictures  of  an  obviously  por- 
nographic nature. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for 
Congress  to  act.  It  is  my  hope  that  we 
can  again  pass  S.  309,  the  bill  which  I 
have  introduced  to  set  up  a  Commission 
on  Noxious  and  Obscene  Matters  and  Ma- 
terials. The  Senate  has  twice  approved 
this  legislation. 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee has  held  hearings  on  a  companion 
bill,  H.R.  7465,  Introduced  by  Congress- 
man DomincK  Dakixls.  I  am  encour- 
aged by  reports  from  the  House  side  that 
this  bill  may  be  favorably  reported  soon. 

I  have  received  a  very  fine  editorial 
from  the  Sbreveport  Journal,  of  Shreve- 
port,  La.,  for  January  8.  1966.    I  believe 


this  editorial  points  out  some  helpful 
approaches  to  the  problems  of  pornog- 
raphy, and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  War  on  Pornography 

Congress  this  coming  session  will  consider 
several  bills  to  curb  the  distribution  of 
pornography  through  public  channels.  Sen- 
ator Karl  Mundt,  Republican,  of  North 
E>akota,  and  Representative  Dominick 
Daniels.  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey,  are  ex- 
pected to  urge  the  establishment  of  a  presi- 
dential commission  to  investigate  the  whole 
business  in  smut  literature. 

Certainly,  a  commission  is  not  needed  to 
determine  that  it  is  a  thriving  business. 
Books  and  magazines  containing  material  of 
a  lascivious  n^ilure  can  be  obtained  either 
at  newsstands  in  towns  and  cities  all  over 
the  country  or  else   througli    the   mail. 

Publishers  of  filth.  Just  as  do  the  narcotics 
rackets,  make  a  strong  appeal  to  children. 
Their  aim.  of  course.  i.s  to  create  lifelong 
customers  regardless  of  what  effects  obscene 
pictures  and  reading  matter  may  have  on 
impressionable  young  minds. 

Increasing  numbers  of  communities  are 
trying  to  stop  the  tide,  both  by  law  and  by 
enlisting  the  cooperation  of  local  newsstand 
and  bookdealers  But  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ings have  greatly  weakened  legal  controls, 
and  in  consequence,  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies have  less  authority  on  which  to  act 

The  Wanderer,  a  national  Catholic  weekly 
published  in  St  Paul.  Minn  .  is  calling  for  a 
war  on  smut.  It  asks  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  Nation  to  appeal 
to  President  Johnson  to  use  all  resources  at 
his  command  to  stop  the  iiuindatlon  of 
obscene  literature. 

No  matter  what  action  may  be  taken  In 
Washington,  the  campaign  can  begin  in 
every  home  where  there  are  children.  In 
supervising  the  re.iding  done  by  sons  and 
daughters,  parents  can  take  a  constructive 
approach.  Never  before  have  so  many  beau- 
tiful books  for  children  been  available. 
Cliildren  need  to  be  encouraged  to  read  fine 
books  as  well  as  to  be  protected  from  trash. 

Mr.  MTJNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
also  read  a  very  fine  presentation  of  the 
entire  problem  of  increased  activities  on 
the  part  of  the  smut  peddlers  in  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  official  publication  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  Columbia,  in  the 
January  issue.  This  article,  entitled 
"Pornography  Becomes  Brazen,"  by  Al 
Antczak,  outlines  the  broad  picture  of 
the  threat  of  the  obscenity  market.  I 
ask,  also,  that  this  article  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

POENOCRAPHY    BECOMES    BRAZEN 

(By  Al  Antczak) 
(NoTB. — Popular  unconcern  and  baffling 
court,  decisions  have  permitted  pornography 
to  become  a  multi-billion-dollar  business  In 
the  United  States,  posing  an  insidious  threat 
to  the  Nation's  young  This  is  the  first  of 
three  Columbia  articles  on  the  menacing 
problem  ) 

Total  nudity,  straight  on  and  unretouched, 
U  now  the  main  content  of  smut  magazines 
on  sale  somewhere  near  you. 

Pornography  now  has  reached  a  point 
where  American  smut  publishers  are  replac- 
ing their  girlie  magazines  with  outright 
nudist  publications. 


They  feature  mixed  gproups.  They  make 
little  pretense  of  advocating  sun  worship  or 
catering  to  nature  faddists. 

They  show  nudity  frankly  and  suggestively. 

They  encourage  it  as  yet  another  new 
freedom. 

They  Illustrate  It  boldly,  often  In  full  coIot 
layouts.  Topics  range  from  crudely  sugges- 
tive poses  to  apartment  house  parties  that 
Include  dancing. 

Such  magazines  now  have  a  circulation 
in  the  millions.  They  are  produced  in  a 
number  of  American  cities.  They  are  on 
display  near  you  and  your  children  selling 
at  prices  from  $1.50  to  $5.50. 

The  current  social  contagion  of  pornogra- 
phy Is  comparable  In  many  respects  to  the 
rat-borne  bubonic  plague  of  the  middle 
ages.  Pornography  has  become  the  new 
American  plague. 

No  undercover  police  Investigation  Is 
needed  to  verify  this.     It's  In  the  open. 

In  downtown  Los  Angeles  you'll  find  all 
this  material,  and  more,  at  a  newsstand  half 
a  block  from  fashionable  Bullocks  depart- 
ment store  and  at  many  other  newsstands 
In  the  area. 

Stores  dealing  almost  exclusively  in  smut 
material  operate  along  Main  Street,  which 
is  In  back  of  Spring  Street,  the  financial 
center  of  Los  Angeles. 

If  you  never  go  downtown  you're  still  not 
Insulated  from  this  material.  One  of  the 
worst  smut  shops  In  San  Fernando  Valley 
Is  near  a  corner  bus  stop  used  by  teenagers 
from  various  public  and  private  neighbor- 
hood schools. 

Photo  magazines  are  only  one  part  of  the 
country's  pornographic  output.  There  are 
also  pornographic  records  and  pornographic 
8  mm.  films  depicting  a  whole  range  of  nor- 
mal and  abnormal  sexual  activity.  Police 
say  that  girls  used  In  these  films  are  paid 
$25  for  appearing.  The  film,  In  turn,  may 
make  $25,000  for  the  producer. 

One  of  the  largest,  most  lucrative  cate- 
gories of  smut  Is  paperback  books  specializ- 
ing In  the  whole  spectrum  of  human  aberra- 
tions from  adultery  to  transvestism. 

The  new  paperbacks  do  not  contain  any- 
thing as  simple  as  heavily  sexual  romance. 
Read  this  excerpt  from  a  letter  sent  by  a 
California  publisher  to  prospective  authors: 

"The  paperback  picture  has  been  changing 
month  to  month  and  we  need  tough,  strong, 
hard-hitting,  sex-action-filled  books  geared 
to  the  demands  of  today's  and  tomorrow's 
highly  competitive  market  rather  than  the 
standards  of  even  a  few  months  ago.  What 
we  basically  seek  is  off-beat  sex  with  empha- 
sis on  deviations.  Some  of  the  things  to 
write  on  are:  (There  follow  specific  delinea- 
tions of  every  known  form  of  unnatur.il  ac- 
tivity). The"  plot  is  secondary.  We  do  not 
want  complex  sex  plots,  naive  sex  adventure 
stories,  detective  stories  spiced  with  sex,  no 
pages  of  rambling,  pyolntless  dialog.  I  need 
more  descriptions,  more  characters  per 
book." 

'Naturally,"  concluded  the  publisher's  let- 
ter, "I  expect  the  descriptions  of  these  var- 
ious things  to  be  In  good  taste  •  •  •  we  don't 
want  four-letter  words  •  •  •  but  within  these 
standards  It  must  be  as  strong  and  as  off- 
beat as  possible.  The  mere  fact  that  some  of 
those  themes  are  used  will  sell  our  books." 

As  of  autumn  1965  the  leading  marketable 
theme  for  these  paperbacks  w.as  Incest. 

Obscenity  Is  big  business.  Law  enforce- 
ment people  and  citizens'  decency  groups  say 
that  a  total  gross  of  $3  billion  a  year  seems  a 
realistic  estimate. 

Information  from  studies  of  court  casea 
and  from  newspaper  files  gives  an  indication 
of  the  tremendous  output  of  a  few  publish- 
ers In  Los  Angeles  only. 

One  Loe  Angeles  printer  publishes  20  to  30 
smut-type  titles  a  month  and  makes  25,000 
copies  of  each  toe  a  total  of  600.000  to  750.000 
paperbacks  monthly. 
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Another  Lob  Angeles  publisher  prints 
260.000  girlie  and  nudist  magazines  a  month. 

Printing  costs  come  to  about  10  percent  of 
the  book's  selling  price.  The  cut  on  the  sale 
Is  a  50-25-25  percent  split  between  the  pub- 
lisher, distributor,  and  retailer. 

Records  show  that  the  typical  big  pub- 
lisher grosses  $3  million  yearly  In  the  girlie 
field  alone.  Then  there  is  his  paperback  out- 
put which  totals  about  2  million  copies 
selling  for  75  to  90  cents  each. 

Within  California  there  are  approximately 
20  to  30  corporations  publishing  smut-type 
publications. 

The  magnitude  of  the  resources  and  oper- 
ations of  some  of  these  firms  Is  evidenced 
from  such  records  as  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court 
proceedings  against  a  publisher  In  Califor- 
nia. Involved  were  a  two-unit  web  offset 
press;  four  shoe-fed  offset  presses;  three 
letter  presses;  a  complete  composing  room; 
assorted  handling  and  storage  units.  The 
firm  employed  66  persons.  In  1959  It  re- 
portedly did  $376,000  In  sales.  In  1963  sales 
were  estimated  at  $1,300,000. 

During  the  past  5  years  the  smut  publish- 
ers have  become  bolder  and  their  produc- 
tion and  profit  figures  have  spiraled. 

One  typical  Los  Angeles  publisher  began 
In  1958  with  three  titles.  In  1964  he  was 
publishing  43  girlie  magazines  and  14  nudist 
magazines. 

Other  publishers  show  comparable  gains 
In  volume  and  profit.  Obscenity  is  big  busi- 
ness and  big  money. 

The  perverting  power  of  smut  money  is 
evident  not  only  in  terms  of  the  commercial 
exhibitionists  who  pose  for  the  photos,  but 
also  in  other  ways.  One  large  west  coast 
firm  is  now  headed  by  a  father  and  son. 
The  son  asked  to  come  into  the  business 
because  of  the  money.    He  Is  not  yet  25. 

Another,  different  father  and  son  relation- 
ship was  recounted  by  Dr.  Don  Cortum,  Tor- 
rance, Calif.,  physician  who  is  national  co- 
chairman  of  Citizens  for  Decent  Literature, 
a  countrywide  group  that  is  combating 
obscenity  through  education  and  support  of 
law  enforcement  and  court  actions. 

At  the  CDL  national  convention  In  New 
York  City  last  October  Dr.  Cortum  and 
some  delegates  were  inspecting  smut  shops 
in  the  Times  Square  area.  The  group  of 
men  began  to  question  the  operator  of  the 
shop  as  to  why  he  was  in  such  a  sordid  busi- 
ness. He  Justified  himself  by  saying  he 
needed  the  money  to  put  his  17-year-old 
son  through  college. 

"Would  you  bring  him  In  here  and  let 
him  see  all  this  stuff?"  the  operator  was 
asked. 

"Of  course  not,"  he  snapped. 

Unconcern  and  Irresponsibility  for  other 
people  and  their  children  is  the  most  vicious 
characteristics  of  the  smut  peddler.  He  dis- 
claims any  responsibility  for  corrupting  the 
Nation. 

So  serious  is  pornography  and  its  effects 
that  In  California  alone  several  concurrent 
campaigns  are  being  waged  to  fight  the 
plague. 

Last  September  California  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Thomas  C.  Lynch  appointed  an  advisory 
committee  on  obscenity.  Its  members  are 
city  and  district  attorneys  and  law  enforce- 
ment officers  from  throughout  the  State. 
Purpose  of  the  attorney  general's  committee 
1»  to  investigate  the  sources  of  obscene  mate- 
rials In  the  State,  to  provide  data  for  more 
antl-obscenlty  legislation,  to  assist  law  en- 
forcement officers  in  legal  proceedings  against 
pornography  and  to  explore  possibilities  of 
legal  actions  against  purveyors  of  obscene 
materials. 

Officer  Lou  McClary  U  a  perceptive,  dedi- 
cated young  policeman.  His  beat:  pornog- 
raphy. 

He  has  been  assigned  to  this  for  the  past 
8  years  and  works  out  of  the  Administra- 


tive Vice  Division  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department. 

Currently  he  is  on  loan  from  the  depart- 
ment to  serve  as  investigator  for  the  State 
attorney  general's  advisory  conunlttee  on 
obscenity.  McClary  knows  the  publishers, 
the  retailers  and  their  ojierations. 

He  tells  you  flatly  that  Los  Angeles  Is  one 
of  the  major  producers  of  smut — girlie  maga- 
zines, paperbacks,  nudist  magazines,  films, 
the  combined  field. 

He  puts  the  number  of  major  firms  In  the 
Los  Angeles  area  at  four — with  subsidiaries. 
Other  big  cities  also  have  heavy  producers 
of  objectionable  material. 

One  thing  Los  Angeles  police  have  been 
successful  in  curtailing  is  the  peep  show 
arcades  with  their  8  mm.  films  and  also  nude 
photography  studios. 

In  the  past  several  years  26  nude  photo 
studios  were  closed  by  police.  Arrests  were 
being  made  In  them  weekly  for  lewd  con- 
duct and  pictures,  for  prostitution  and  other 
violations  of  the  law. 

One  means  of  enforcement  against  the 
peep  show  operators  Is  the  denial  of  permits 
by  police  to  any  potential  operators  with 
police  records. 

Officer  McClary  will  not  estimate  the  dollar 
volume  nationally  of  the  smut  Industry. 

"I  know  I've  never  seen  a  poor  man  In 
this  field.  One  operator  will  tell  you  his 
competitor  is  worth  a  million  dollars  In 
ca.sh." 

McClary  cites  as  evidence  of  high  profits 
the  fact  that  litigation  and  court  costs  are 
accepted  by  operators  as  a  normal,  constant 
Item  of  overhead.    These  costs  are  high. 

The  operators  hire  lawyers  who  specialize 
in  the  law  on  obscenity,  who  command 
high  fees  and  who  have  at  their  disposal 
"experts"  In  literature,  art,  and  even  In  the 
ministry — all  retained  for  fees  as  high  as 
$150  a  day. 

The  police,  McClary  emphasizes  are  not 
censors,  nor  Is  It  their  function  to  act  as 
the  conscience  of  their  community.  Their 
usual  procedure  in  this  field  is  to  investigate 
a  complaint  and  take  It  to  the  city  attorney. 
The  city  attorney  decides  whether  or  not 
prosecution  Is  possible. 

In  California  the  prosecutor  must  prove 
that  the  matter  In  question  Is  obscene  and 
that  the  purveyor  had  knowledge  that  it  was 
obscene. 

This  is  not  easy.  Right  off.  McClary  says, 
the  retailers,  the  clerks  in  the  shops  often 
have  oral  instructions  from  their  attorneys 
on  what  to  say  to  anyone  they  suspect  is 
trying  to  get  them  to  admit  to  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  what  they  are  selling. 

Capt.  Harry  A.  Nelson  is  commander  of 
the  Administrative  Vice  Division  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department.  A  reflective, 
analytical  man,  he  elaborates  on  the  knotty 
problem  that  Officer  McClary  described. 

"There  is  no  field  of  law  enforcement  In 
which  a  policeman  is  so  frustrated  as  in 
obscenity  matters. 

"If  I  had  to  choose  a  point  of  controversy, 
I  honestly  believe  that  'obscenity'  has  gen- 
erated more  disagreement  and  ambiguity 
than  any  other  point  of  contention  brought 
before  our  court  system, 

"Everyone  knows  what  murder  is.  what 
robbery  is.  But  what  is  obscene?  What  is 
hard  core  pornography?" 

Captain  Nelson  says  that  during  the  past 
year  civic  and  rell^ous  groups  have  been 
more  active  than  ever  before  In  their  con- 
cern over  pornography. 

He  also  reports  that  the  constant  presstire 
and  clamor  have  had  Uttle  or  no  effect  on 
legislation  or  court  decisions. 

"With  the  civic  groups  on  one  side  and 
the  courts  on  the  other,  a  virtual  battlefield 
is  created,  with  the  police  officer  in  'no  man's 
land." 


"One  of  the  latest  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decisions  removed  the  prerogative  of  l(x:al 
Jurisdictions  to  determine  obscenity  and 
created  a  national  conscience  which  is  im- 
possible to  Identify,"  he  pointed  out. 

Captain  Nelson  said  numerous  moral  def- 
initions of  obscenity  exist,  but  there  does 
not  apf>ear  to  be  a  single  workable  legal 
definition. 

He  emphasized  the  point  that  a  gap  exists 
between  the  moral  and  the  legal.  What  is 
morally  offensive  Is  not  necessarily  legally 
prosecutable. 

"The  enforcement  officer  must  comply  at 
all  times  with  statutory  requirements,  as 
translated  from  the  will  of  the  people 
through  legislative  process.  The  Judicial 
body  possessing  the  right  of  final  review  need 
not  reflect  the  will  of  the  people.  Herein 
rests  a  major  conflict  with  regard  to  por- 
nography." 

Continuing  his  explanation  of  police  frtis- 
tration  In  attempts  to  clear  objectionable 
printed  matter  from  a  community,  Captain 
Nelson  said  a  recent  California  Supreme 
Court  decision  has  resulted  in  chaos 

In  the  decision,  he  said,  obscenity  is  related 
to  "hard  core"  only,  but  the  phrase  was  not 
defined.  "This  leaves  all  the  gray  area  mate- 
rial, e.g.,  sunbathers'  magazines,  girlie  books 
and  magazines  and  girlie  snapshots  readily 
available,"  he  said.  "As  a  result,  mall  order 
companies  are  springing  up  In  large  numbers. 
An  abundance  of  complaints  regarding  their 
wares  are  received  dally  from  Irate  citizens 
throughout  the  country." 

Prior  to  1961  enactment  of  present  ob- 
scenity laws,  courts  had  defined  obscenity  as: 
"Whether  to  the  average  person,  applying 
contemporary  community  standards,  the 
dominant  theme  of  the  material  taken  as  a 
whole  appeals  to  prurient  Interest." 

New  laws  went  further.  They  required 
that  proof  be  given  that  the  person  charged 
had  knowledge  that  the  matter  was  obscene. 
They  added  the  condition  that  the  matter  be 
"utterly  without  redeeming  social  impor- 
tance." 

Captain  Nelson  said  numerous  complaints 
are  received  regarding  nudist  magazines  pub- 
lished and  distributed  In  the  Los  Angeles 
area.  Nudity,  per  se,  Is  of  course  not  legally 
obscene. 

"The  latest  known  figures  disclose  that  the 
southern  California  area  has  approximately 
4.500  registered  nudists.  However,  there  are 
in  excess  of  100.000  copies  of  nudist  maga- 
zines sold  in  this  area  each  month."  Nelson 
said. 

"The  market  for  these  magazines  is  ob- 
viously not  among  nudists.  The  nudist  mag- 
azines are  distributed  and  sold  through  the 
same  outlets  as  the  girlie  magazines  and 
borderline  paperbacks.  The  appeal  of  these 
publications  Is  shown  by  their  proximity  to 
other  borderline  materisUs,  but  their  content 
cannot  be  declared  obscene." 

The  captain  said  many  paperbacks  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  that  "sex  is  not  synon- 
jTnous  with  obscenity"  and  therefore  enter 
into  graphic  descriptions  of  sex  acts. 

L06  Angeles  City  Attorney  Roger  Ame- 
bergh  said:  "I  receive  more  complaints  about 
pornography  than  any  other  matter."  Ame- 
bergh  bluntly  blames  the  courts.  He  says 
he  is  up  against  something  like  Justice  Pot- 
ter Stewart's  dictum  that  only  hard  core 
pornography  Is  prosecutable  and.  though  he 
doesn't  define  It.  he'll  know  It  when  he 
sees  it. 

Amebergh  contends  that  even  though 
lower  courts  In  some  areas  do  find  books 
obscene,  there  is  always  appeal  and  enough 
reversals  In  higher  courts  to  make  local 
prosecution  difficult. 

On  a  national  scale  the  Poet  Office  I>epart- 
ment  records  a  volume  of  complaints  that 
has  increased  200  percent  since  1957.  Com- 
plaints against  obscene  mail  In  1967  totaled 
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40,000.  In  1066  complalnta  reached  128.000. 
Convlctloiu  In  ttaeae  same  2  yean  increaoed 
from  176  to  806. 

Postal  Inapecton  at  Lo«  Angelea  say  tbat 
what  th«  general  public  complains  about  la 
the  borderline  gray  area  material. 

It  la  lucrative  for  dealers  to  have  a  Holly- 
wood addreos,  hence  mucb  mall-order  bual- 
neas  In  objecti(»iable  materials  orlglnatea 
liere. 

Henry  B.  Montague,  chief  U.S.  postal  In- 
spector, told  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  In  New  Orleans  last  June 
that  "the  continuous  flow  of  obscenity  In 
this  country  Is  a  serious  problem  and  one  of 
grave  concern.  We  In  the  postal  inspection 
s«rvic«  are  convinced  that  the  avsUlablllty 
of  lewd  and  suggestive  matter  is  one  of  the 
contributing  factors  to  the  increase  in  crime. 
Pornography  which  concentrates  on  maso- 
chistic or  sadistic  practices  Is  very  potent  In 
this  respect." 

Inspector  Montage  also  observed  that 
"one  of  the  features  of  greatest  concern  to 
us  la  the  continually  Increasing  volume  of 
pornography  relating  to  homoseruallty." 

James  J.  Clancy  is  a  graduate  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy,  a  veteran  of  World  War  II 
submarine  duty  and  of  destroyer  service  in 
the  Korean  war.  He  is  a  Uwyer  and  now 
full-time  legal  coiinsel  for  Citizens  for  De- 
cent Literature.  Prior  to  that  he  served  for 
1  year  as  a  special  counsel  In  the  Los  Angeles 
County  district  attorney's  office  for  work  on 
olMcenlty  caaes. 

Blue-eyed,  genial  Clancy  is  straight  busi- 
ness when  it  comes  to  discussing  this  sub- 
ject. Hla  analysis  Is  as  taut  and  clear  cut 
as  a  battle  plan. 

His  appraisal : 

"The  slt\iatlon  has  gotten  worse  In  the 
past  S  years.  We  don't  accept  that  noth- 
ing can  be  done  about  it. 

"The  major  problem  is  the  legal  complex- 
ity of  obscenity  and  the  unwlUlngness  of 
public  attorneys  to  take  on  challenges,  es- 
pecially   when    they    seem    insurmountable. 

"Basically  the  flght  can  be  won  by  Inaiat- 
Ing  that  the  law  be  enforced,  by  insisting 
that  arrests  be  made  and  that  prosecutors 
carefully  prepare  their  cases  and  secure  ex- 
pert advice."  Clancy  does  not  sigree  with 
prosecutors  who  claim  action  againat  obscen- 
ity la  hopeless. 

Clancy  refers  to  a  statement  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Barl  Warren  that  "courts  are  often  pre- 
sented with  procedurally  bad  cases  and,  in 
dealing  with  them,  appear  to  be  acquiescing 
in  the  dissemination  of  obscenity.  But  if 
cases  were  well  prepared  and  were  conducted 
with  the  appropriate  concern  for  constitu- 
tional safeguards,  courts  would  not  hestl- 
tate  to  enforce  ths  laws  against  obscenity." 

Clancy  believes  the  tide  can  be  turned 
against  the  pomographera  for  two  reasons : 

"1.  People  are  becoming  incensed.  Peo- 
ple are  looking  at  this  material  now  and 
there  Is  a  tremendous  reaction. 

"2.  The  material  has  gotten  so  bad  that 
the  publishers  are  hanging  themselves. 
Tou  can't  push  this  stuff  on  a  community 
without  having  reaction." 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND 
PEACEK  P.TrKINO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  tJie 
30th  CSeneral  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions concluded  Its  biislness  on  Decem- 
ber 22.  By  any  standard  of  mesisure- 
ment.  It  has  been  quite  a  session.  Per- 
haps the  most  Important  development  for 
the  U  Jf .  In  IMS  was  normalization  of  the 
Assembly  which  was  paralyzed  during  the 
previous  session  by  the  argument  over 
article  19.  The  20th  General  Assembly 
was  thus  enabled  to  meet  and  function 
normally.     Resolutions  were  produced 


and  voted  upon,  and  the  largest  number 
of  Items  in  the  history  of  the  Organiza- 
tion were  debated,  covering  economic 
problems,  trust  territories,  human  rights, 
disarmament,  financing,  and  peacekeep- 
ing. But,  as  Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
b«-g  noted,  in  addressing  the  U.N.  Special 
Political  Committee : 

Peacekeeping  is  at  the  heart  of  this  Orga- 
nization's work.  For.  If  the  United  Nations 
failed  to  fulfill  Its  responsibilities  under  the 
charter  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
security,  there  would  be  little  hope  for  the 
other  noble  alms  of  the  charter. 

Fortunately.  Mr.  President,  1966  will 
see  the  United  Nations  renew  its  continu- 
ing effort  to  keep  peace.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  Ambassador  Goldberg's 
fine  statement  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRo,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Ambassador  AjiTHtm  J.  Gold- 
Bxnc,  U.S.  Repkbsentative  to  the  United 
Nations,  in  the  Special  Political  Com- 
mittee. ON  THE  Question  or  Peacekeeping 

OPXaATIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Item  before  us,  the 
"Comprehensive  Review  of  the  Whole  Ques- 
tion of  Peacekeeping,"  la  surely  one  of  the 
key  Items  before  this  General  Assembly. 

Peacekeeping  Is  at  the  heart  of  this  Orga- 
nization's work  For  If  the  United  Nations 
failed  to  fulfill  Its  responsibilities  under  the 
charter  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
security,  there  would  be  little  hope  for  the 
other  noble  alms  of  the  charter.  Prospects 
for  peace  in  the  world  and  a  better  life  for 
men  everywhere  would  be  Immeasurably 
darkened. 

It  might  be  well  at  this  point  to  define 
exactly  what  the  term  "United  Nations 
{>eacekeeplng"  means. 

The  Secretary  General  has  provided  us 
with  a  useful  definition.  "Peacekeeping 
forces."  he  told  the  Harvard  Alumni  In  1963. 
"are  of  a  very  different  kind  and  have  little 
In  conunon  with  the  forces  foreseen  In  chap- 
ter VII — but  their  existence  Is  not  In  con- 
flict with  chapter  VII.  They  are  essentially 
peace  and  not  fighting  forces  and  they  oper- 
ate only  with  the  consent  of  the  parties 
directly  concerned." 

The  United  Nations  has  a  long  history  of 
establishing  such  p>eacekeeplng  forces — In 
Greece,  in  1947:  In  Kashmir.  In  1948;  along 
the  borders  of  Israel.  In  1949;  In  the  Gaza 
Strip,  In  1956;  In  Lebanon.  In  1958:  In  the 
Congo,  In  1960;  In  West  Iran,  In  1962;  In 
Yemen,  In  1963,  In  C>-prus.  In  1964;  and  in 
India  and  Pakistan  In  1965. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  General  and 
the  President  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
the  Committee  of  33.  and  the  discussion  In 
that  committee,  have  helped  to  define  the 
nature  of  these  peacekeeping  operatlona. 
Unlike  enforcement  actions,  they  are  volun- 
tary In  two  fundamental  resi>ects: 

They  do  not  place  obligations  on  member 
states  to  contribute  persotmel.  materials,  or 
services. 

They  are  Introduced  Into  the  territory  of  a 
country  only  with  the  consent  of  that 
country. 

Such  operations  have  taken  various 
forms — observers  on  a  frontier;  supervision 
of  a  cease-fire  line;  factfinding  and  obser- 
vation to  clarify  a  factual  situation  or  to 
investigate  charges  of  Interference  and  In- 
filtration from  the  outside;  and  assistance 
to  a  country  to  maintain  or  restore  law  and 
order  where  requested  by  that  country  and 
In  conditions  In  which  International  peace 
and  security  might  otherwise  be  threatened. 

It  is  remarkable — and  heartening  to  my 
Government — that  U.N.  peacekeeping  opera- 


tions of  all  these  kinds  have  gone  forward 
even  in  the  face  of  deep  differences  over 
Issues  of  principle.  This  is  a  tribute  to  the 
diplomatic  and  executive  talents  of  the 
Secretary  General  and  to  the  generosity  and 
dedication  of  participating  countries.  Above 
all,  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  underlying  good 
sense  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  mem- 
ber states  which  have  insisted  that  the  UJ4. 
carry  out  its  respwnBlbiUtles,  though  none  of 
us  may  have  been  fully  satisfied  with  all  the 
arrangements  for  Initiating,  supervising,  and 
financing  a  particular  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  success,  this  partial 
success.  Is  instructive  for  our  deliberations 
on  the  peacekeeping  issue.  We  must  avoid 
the  fallacy  of  assuming  that  total  agreement 
on  all  Issues  of  principle  is  a  precondition 
of  cooperating  In  U.N.  activities.  Here,  aa 
elsewhere,  the  pragmatic  adaptation  of  ar- 
rangements on  a  case-by-case  'ti&ala  may  offer 
the  best  hope  of  progress. 

In  any  event,  we  must  not  allow  our  search 
for  new  and  Improved  ground  rules  to  Impair 
the  procedures  and  arrangements  that  we 
already  have. 

Nor  should  we  permit  the  considerable 
progress  already  made  In  developing  peace- 
keeping procedures  to  be  frustrated  by  a 
small  minority.  As  we  said  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  33  on  August  16:  "My  Govern- 
ment •  •  •  Is  not  prepared  to  accept  a  situ- 
ation in  which  the  capacity  of  the  United 
Nations  to  act  for  peace  could  be  stopped  by 
the  negative  vote  of  a  single  member.  Nor 
should  the  effectiveness  of  this  Organization 
be  determined  by  the  level  of  support  forth- 
coming from  Its  least  cooperative  members." 

What  are  the  ground  rules  for  authorizing, 
supervising  and  financing  peacekeeping  op- 
erations which  have  developed  In  the  past — 
and  which  can  guide  us  in  the  future? 

Prom  the  statements  of  delegations  In  this 
and  recent  General  Assemblies,  from  the  de- 
liberations in  the  Special  Committee  on 
Peacekeeping  Operations,  from  the  report 
Jointly  submitted  to  that  Committee  by  the 
Secretary  General  and  the  President  of  the 
19th  General  Assembly,  and  from  the  com- 
ments of  governments  on  that  report,  there 
appears  to  be  widespread  support  for  the 
following  major  principles: 

First,  the  Security  Council  has  the  primary 
responsibility  for  Initiating  and  supervising 
peacekeeping  operations — and  everything 
should  be  done  to  enable  it  to  exercise  that 
responsibility. 

Certainly  there  la  widespread  agreement— 
In  which  my  Government  strongly  concurs— 
that  the  maximum  possible  use  should  be 
made  of  the  Security  Council. 

Recent  experience — In  the  Congo,  in  Cyprus, 
In  Kashmir — has  demonstrated  that  the 
Council  can  meet  its  responsibilities  for  deal- 
ing with  threats  to  International  peace  and 
security.  The  enlargement  of  the  Council  to 
make  It  more  representative  of  the  member- 
ship as  a  whole  should  encourage  the  further 
strengthening  of  Its  peacekeeping  work. 

The  United  States  continues  to  favor  the 
suggestion  we  submitted  in  September  1964 
to  the  Working  Group  of  21  that  all  proposals 
to  Initiate  petu^ekeeping  operations  should  be 
considered  first  in  the  Security  Council.  The 
Assembly  would  not  authorize  or  assume  con- 
trol of  such  operations  unless  the  CouncU 
had  demonstrated  its  Inability  to  act. 

Second,  the  General  Assembly  has  author- 
ity to  Initiate  and  supervise  peacekeeping 
operations  where  the  Security  Council  1» 
unable  to  act. 

Everyone  apparently  agrees  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  can  make  recommendations  to 
the  Sectirlty  Council  with  respect  to  peace- 
keeping In  the  event  the  CouncU  Is  unable 
to  act.  But  the  real  question  is  whether. 
In  the  face  of  veto  by  a  permanent  member, 
the  Assembly  can  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  such  operations. 
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From  the  comments  made  by  member  states 
in  recent  months,  it  appears  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  UJJ.  members  answer 
this  question  In  the  afllrmatlve.  Only  a  small 
minority  of  members  continue  to  Insist  that 
the  negative  vote  of  one  permanent  member 
can  prevent  116  other  members  of  the  orga- 
nization from  Initiating  voluntary  action  to 
protect  their  common  interests  in  the  main- 
tenance of  peace. 

I  will  not  repeat  here  all  the  arguments — 
fully  confirmed  by  the  International  Court 
of  Justice — In  support  of  the  complementary 
powers  of  the  Assembly  pursuant  to  various 
articles  of  the  charter.  I  wish  only  to  em- 
phasize, as  so  many  others  have  already  done, 
that  the  acceptance  of  the  minority  view  on 
this  subject  would  be  absurd  In  theory  and 
intolerable  in  practice. 

All  of  our  countries.  In  accepting  member- 
ship In  the  UJ*.,  agreed  to  refrain  from  the 
use  of  force  save  In  self-defense,  In  support 
of  U.N.  action,  and  pursuant  to  chapter  VIII 
of  the  charter.  These  charter  restraints  were 
undertaken  on  the  assumption  that  the 
United  Nations  could  act  successfully  when 
peace  and  security — and  hence  our  common 
Interests — were  seriously  threatened.  It 
would  be  imreasonable  to  expect  members 
to  entrust  peacekeeping  responsibility  to  a 
U.N.  which  could  be  rendered  Impotent  by 
the  Intransigence  of  a  single  member.  Such 
an  Interpretation  would  do  violence  to  the 
charter  and  would  disappoint  the  legitimate 
hopes  In  this  organization  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 

The  United  States,  though  Itself  a  perma- 
nent member  of  the  Security  Council,  has 
never  considered  that  any  one  member 
should  have  the  power  unilaterally,  and  with- 
out recourse,  to  frustrate  the  initiation  of 
peacekeeping  operations  not  Involving  en- 
forcement action.  Some  have  argued  that, 
on  a  narrow  calculation  of  our  Interests  and 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  we  have  but 
1  vote  of  117  while  paying  32  percent  of  the 
regular  budget,  we  should  be  disposed  to  do 
so. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  defended  the  au- 
thority of  the  Assembly  to  undertake  peace- 
keeping operations  free  from  veto  by  our- 
selves or  others  because  we  recognize  the 
long-term  Interest  of  all  mankind  In  develop- 
ing this  means  of  containing  violence  In  the 
nuclear  age.  We  have  not  considered  that 
our  Interests  require  us  to  have  a  veto  over 
reconunendatlons  to  members  that  they  con- 
tribute to  U.N.  operations  taking  place  on 
the  territory  of  a  state  with  Its  consent.  We 
appeal  to  others  to  take  the  same  long  view 
of  their  own  Interests. 

Third,  the  General  Assembly  has  the  ex- 
clusive authority  under  the  charter  to  appor- 
tion the  expenses  of  peacekeeping  operations 
among  the  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

This  principle,  like  those  I  have  mentioned 
earlier,  Is  supported  by  a  large  majority  of 
United  Nations  members.  It  Is  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  language  of  article  17,  by  20 
years  of  practice  In  the  United  Nations,  and 
by  the  advisory  opinion  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  accepted  by  the  General 
Assembly.  With  respect  to  financing  as  well 
as  authorization,  the  powers  of  the  Assembly 
should  be  preserved.  No  member  should  have 
the  right  to  veto  a  financial  plan  accepted 
by  everyone  else. 

Fourth,  the  expenses  of  UJI.  peacekeeping 
operations  should  be,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
coUectlve  financial  responsibility  of  the  en- 
tire membership. 

This  principle,  asserted  without  any  quali- 
fication In  General  Assembly  Resolution  1874 
iS-IV).  has  been  supported  by  the  United 
States  and  a  majority  of  other  members  for 
wry  practical  reasons: 

It  offers  the  best  way  of  sharing  the 
financial  burden  fairly  among  the  member- 
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It  recognizes  that  every  member  has  an 
Interest  in  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
should  therefore  pay  something — no  matter 
how  little — toward  Its  preservation. 

It  takes  account  of  the  fact  that  member 
states  will  be  more  likely  to  contribute  mili- 
tary contingents  for  an  operation  when  It 
has  broad  political  support  as  refiected  In 
widely  shared  financial  participation. 

Many,  to  be  sure,  have  expressed  optimism 
that  voluntary  financing  of  peacekeeping  can 
do  the  Job.  The  voluntary  method  of  financ- 
ing certainly  offers  one  possibility  to  be  con- 
sidered on  a  case-by-case  basis.  But  experi- 
ence indicates  that  it  often  places  unfair 
burdens  on  troop-supplying  countries  and 
may  even  fall  to  produce  sufficient  funds  to 
assure  the  continuance  of  the  operation. 

At  this  very  moment  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Is  short  some  $7  million  for  the  United 
Nations  operation  in  Cyprus.  Those  who  be- 
lieve voluntary  financing  is  the  answer  have 
an  obligation  to  demonstrate  that  It  can 
work  In  specific  situations.  As  Ambassador 
Stevenson  once  said,  it  would  be  irresponsible 
for  the  members  to  sit  back  while  the  Sec- 
retary General  has  to  search  for  funds  like  a 
beggar  on  the  street. 

Fifth,  the  cost  of  peacekeeping  operations 
should  be  shared  fairly  among  the  members 
In  accordance  with  their  capacity  to  pay  and 
with  due  regard  for  the  International  char- 
acter of  these  operations. 

General  Assembly  Resolution  1874  (S-IVl 
included  two  propositions  on  which  there  Is 
broad  support — that  economically  developed 
countries  are  In  a  position  to  make  relatively 
larger  contributions  than  countries  that  are 
economically  less  developed  and  that  the 
special  responsibilities  of  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  should  be 
borne  In  mind  In  connection  with  their  con- 
tributions to  financing.  There  Is  widespread 
support  for  the  concept  of  a  special  scale  of 
assessment  for  peacekeeping  operations 
which  could  give  effect  to  these  propositions. 

The  United  States  has  already  expressed 
support  for  a  special  scale.  We  reaffirm  that 
support  today. 

Sixth,  General  Assembly  procedures  for 
authorizing,  supervising,  and  financing 
peacekeeping  operations  should  provide  an 
appropriate  voice  for  those  members  which 
bear  the  principal  responsibility  for  support- 
ing them. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  Included  in  our  sub- 
mission to  the  Committee  of  21  in  Septem- 
ber, a  proposal  for  a  Special  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Assembly.  This  Com- 
mittee would  Include  the  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council  and  a  relatively 
high  percentage  of  those  member  states  In 
each  geographic  area  that  are  large  contrib- 
utors. The  General  Assembly,  In  approving 
financial  arrangements  for  peacekeeping 
operations,  would  act  only  on  recommenda- 
tions from  this  Committee  passed  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  Committee's  member- 
ship. 

The  United  States  Is  not  Irrevocably 
wedded  to  this  particular  proposal.  We 
note  that  other  proposals  addressed  to  this 
same  problem  have  been  put  forward  by  the 
delegations  of  Nigeria  and  Prance.  Here,  as 
In  the  case  of  other  principles  I  have  men- 
tioned, we  are  prepared  to  consider  any 
reasonable  procedure  for  Implementing  the 
overall  objective. 

Seventh,  the  Secretary  General  is  the 
most  appropriate  executive  agent  for  man- 
aging peacekeeping  operations,  and  should 
be  given  every  support  within  the  scope  of 
his  mandate. 

As  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Secretary  General  has  the  right 
and  the  duty  to  Implement  the  directives 
of  the  Security  Council,  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  other  organs.  At  various  times  In 
the  past  two  decades  he  has  carried  out  this 


responsibility  under  broad  mandates  In 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  operations  in 
the  Middle  East,  the  Congo,  Cyprus,  and 
Kashmir.  We  are  of  the  firm  conviction 
that  he  should  continue  to  exercise  this 
responsibility  In  the  best  interest  of  effective 
United  Nations  peacekeeping. 

These,  then,  are  the  general  principles 
which  we  believe  should  guide  this  organiza- 
tion In  dealing  with  the  peacekeeping  prob- 
lem. These  principles  are  broadly  compati- 
ble with  the  guideline  set  forth  in  paragraph 
52  of  the  report  submitted  by  the  Secretary- 
General  and  the  President  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  the  Special  Committee  on 
Peacekeeping  Operations — guidelines  which 
have  had  the  widespread  support  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations. 

The  tide  of  historical  evolution  of  this 
organization  which  Is  reflected  In  these  prin- 
ciples cannot  be  reversed  by  a  few  recalci- 
trant members.  The  peacekeeping  work  of 
the  United  Nations  must  continue  and  It  will 
continue. 

I  turn  now  to  the  concrete  proposal  put 
forward  Initially  by  the  Government  of 
Ireland. 

First,  I  should  like  to  express  our  appre- 
ciation to  the  Irish  Government  and.  in 
particular,  to  Foreign  Minister  Aiken,  for 
taking  the  InltlaUve  In  this  vital  area. 
Theirs  is  a  concrete  proposal,  carefully 
worked  out.  It  is  designed  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  undertake  peacekeeping  operations. 
It  makes  a  sincere  effort  to  do  this  while 
accommodating  the  legitimate  Interests  of 
all  members. 

This  proposal  Is  a  challenge  to  every 
member  of  this  Assembly  to  rethink  its 
position  on  peacekeeping  operations  In  pre- 
cise detail.  How  we  respond  to  this  chal- 
lenge— what  we  say  in  this  debate  on  peace- 
keeping— what  we  do  at  the  end  of  It  all — 
will  profoundly  affect  the  future  capacity  of 
our  organization  to  perform  Its  principal 
responsibility  under  the  charter. 

As  for  the  United  States,  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  reservations  about  the  proposal.  We 
expect  that  other  delegations  may  have  res- 
ervations as  well.  It  would  be  surprising  If 
this  were  not  the  case,  since  at  this  point  In 
the  history  of  the  United  Nations  no  pro- 
posal would  be  fully  consistent  with  the 
viewpoints  of  every  member. 

Turning  to  specifics,  we  note  with  satis- 
faction that  some  of  the  principles  I  have 
outlined  are  reflected  In  the  proposal  put 
before  us  by  the  delegations  of  Ceylon, 
Ghana.  Ireland,  the  Ivory  Coast,  Liberia,  and 
Nepal. 

The  proposal  recognizes  the  special  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Security  Council  to  In- 
itiate and  supervise  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions. It  affirms  the  authority  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  Initiate  and  supervise  such 
operations  where  the  Council  Is  unable  to 
act.  It  maintains  the  right  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  assess  the  membership  for  the 
expenses  of  peacekeeping  operations. 

It  also  calls  for  collective  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, subject  to  a  right  of  opting  out  to  be 
accorded  by  the  General  Assembly  to  the 
five  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council,  which  right  Is  coupled  with  certain 
Increased  financial  responsibilities  by  the 
permanent  members. 

We  believe  that  full  collective  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility Is  the  first  choice.  But  we  have 
also  to  recognize  that  It  cannot  be  achieved 
in  practice  until  there  is  a  change  In  the 
attitudes  of  certain  permanent  members. 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  prepared  to  ac- 
cept such  an  opting  out  arrangement  for 
permanent  members  as  an  Interim  measure 
If  that  is  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  the 
Assembly.  If  we  cannot  have  full  collective 
responsibility,  let  us  achieve  as  much  shared 
responsibility  as  we  can.    We  certainly  do 
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not  believe  that,  almply  because  tome  per- 
manent membera  are  not  prepared  to  be  aa- 
■eaaed  agalnat  tbelr  will  for  peacekeeping 
operations,  no  member  ahould  be  aaaeesed  at 
all. 

Am  we  stated  before  tbe  Special  Peacekeep- 
ing Committee  on  August  16:  "We  look  for- 
ward *  *  *  to  the  not  too  distant  day  when 
the  entire  membersblp  will  resume  Its  full 
range  of  collective  responsibility  for  main- 
taining world  pecu^e.  In  the  meantime,  it  Is 
all  the  more  lmix>rtant  for  the  membership, 
though  unready  to  apply  article  19,  to  solve 
the  United  Nations  financial  problems  and 
to  continue  to  support  in  practice  the  sound 
principle  of  collective  financial  reeponslbUlty, 
and  to  adopt  practical  and  equitable  means 
by  which  thoee  willing  to  share  the  respon- 
sibility for  peace  can  act  In  concert  to  main- 
tain and  strengthen  the  Indispensable  peace- 
keeping capacity  of  the  United  Nations." 

The  proposal  also  embodies  the  concept  of 
a  special  scale  of  assessment.  It  must  make 
certain  observations,  however,  on  the  way 
It  seeks  to  implement  that  concept. 

The  resolution  seeks  to  apply  a  fixed  scale 
to  all  operations  regardless  of  their  size  and 
regardless  of  the  special  circumstances  that 
may  be  Involved.  We  believe,  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  the  United  Nations,  that 
the  regular  scale  of  assessment  is  appropriate 
for  relatively  small  peacekeeping  operations 
and  for  a  small  portion  of  larger  operations. 

The  United  States  also  has  reservations 
about  a  proposal  that  one  country  might 
have  to  pay  as  much  as  50  f>ercent  of  the  cost 
of  any  operation  for  which  it  cast  an  affirma- 
tive vote.  Under  existing  legislation,  the 
VJS.  legation  is  not  authorized  to  vote  for  an 
assessment  In  which  the  U.S.  share  is  more 
than  33 Va   percent. 

The  proposal  now  before  us  would  also  lay 
down  new  procedures  for  the  initiation  of 
peacekeeping  operation  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. My  delegation  reserves  the  right  to 
return  to  a  discussion  of  the  proposal  after 
other  delegations  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  be  beard. 

At  this  point  I  shall  simply  express  our 
reservations  on  that  procedural  change  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  counting  abstentions 
as  a  negative  vote.  Such  a  change  could  re- 
sult In  the  failure  of  a  peacekeeping  opera- 
tion favored  by  a  very  substantial  majority 
of  members — by  a  vote,  for  example,  of  77  In 
favor,  10  against,  and  30  abstentions. 

These  remarks  have  concentrated  on  the 
vital  Issues  of  initiating,  supervising,  and 
financing  of  peacekeeping  operations.  But 
our  review  of  peacekeeping  operations  woxild 
not  be  comprehensive  If  we  stopped  here. 

Recent  experience  has  revealed  a  number 
of  shortcomings  In  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping operations.  Some  of  these  shortcom- 
ings are  Inherent  in  any  International  peace- 
keeping system.  But  others  may  be  remedi- 
able by  better  advance  planning.  We  need 
to  consider  additional  steps  wtilch  can  be 
token  now  to  enable  the  United  Nations  to 
carry  out  future  peacekeeping  missions  with 
greatsr  speed  and  effectiveness. 

The  Secretary  General  has  urged  United 
Nations  members  to  earmark  military  units 
which  they  might  make  available  on  request 
to  the  United  Nations.  Such  earmarking  has 
already  been  undertaken  by  Canada,  Den- 
mark. Finland.  Iran,  Italy,  the  Netherlands. 
Norway.  Sweden  and  New  Zealand. 

Xarxnarklng  has  very  practical  advantages. 
It  signifies  a  serious  Intention  by  nations  to 
porUclpats  under  certain  circumstances: 
units  or  resources  are  Identified:  they  pre- 
pare and  train  in  terms  of  probable  United 
Nations  oeads.  The  aToilablllty  of  units  Is, 
at  course,  subject  to  a  national  decision  to 
portlelpats  in  each  particular  case.  But 
thsra  la  more  than  a  psychological  advan- 
tac*  to  tlie  United  Nations  In  having  Identi- 
fied, trained,  and  committed  units  avall- 
obls  for  United  Nations  aemce. 


This  flexible  United  Nations  callup  sys- 
tem could  be  strengthened  In  a  number  of 
different  ways : 

Within  the  SecreUrlat  itself,  there  should 
be  contingency  planning  on  how  to  meet 
possible  future  i>eacekeeplng  emergencies. 
Based  on  such  planning,  the  United  Nations 
could  identify  the  personnel,  equipment  and 
services  which  peacekeeping  operations  might 
require.  It  could  also  solicit  the  earmark- 
ing of  the  necessary  personnel,  equipment 
and  services  from  various  member  States — 
encouraging  contributions  from  countries  in 
all  geographic  area.s. 

The  xaiits  thus  earmarked  could  be 
trained  in  the  specialized  skilLs  and  unique 
problems  involved  in  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping operations.  The  United  Nations 
could  prepare  training  manuals  and  encoiw- 
age  standardized  equipment  and  military 
ja-ocedures. 

Some  countries  may  be  unable  to  assume 
the  full  burdens  of  training  and  equipping 
units  for  United  Nations  service.  A  program 
might  be  organized  to  train  ofiBcers  and  those 
types  of  specialized  personnel — for  example, 
communications  specialists — whose  scarcity 
has  hampered  previous  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions. Aid  to  earmarking  countries  could  be 
made  available  through  the  United  Nations 
or  through  members. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  crucial  ingre- 
dient in  the  United  Nations  capacity  to  keep 
the  peace  does  not  lie  In  particular  arrange- 
ments. The  crucial  Ingredient  Is  political 
and  moral.  It  Ls  our  determination  to  rely 
on  the  United  Nations,  to  use  the  United 
Nations,  to  have  confidence  in  the  United 
Nations  operating  capacity.  The  stakes  are 
so  high  that  we  should  be  willing  to  take 
chances  on  the  United  Nations  capacity  to 
act,  and  to  back  it  up  even  when  some  of  Its 
particular  decisions  go  against  our  immedi- 
ate national  desires.  For  the  risks  of  a 
United  Nations  without  the  capacity  to  act 
are  far  greater  than  the  risks  of  a  United  Na- 
tions with  that  capacity. 

Let  us  put  our  faith  in  this  Organization's 
ability  to  take  on  increasingly  difficult  peace- 
keeping tasks  around  the  globe.  It  will  make 
mistakes.  It  will  annoy  all  of  us  some  time, 
and  some  of  us  all  the  time.  Despite  these 
frustrations,  we  should  be  willing  to  risk 
reliance  on  United  Nations  peacekeeping,  be- 
cavise  the  alternative — of  Immobilizing  the 
United  Nations  in  one  of  its  key  areas  of 
activity — is  too  great  a  risk  for  us  to  take. 
It  conjures  up  the  specter  of  uncontained 
disorder  and  violence  which  could  escalate 
into  a  world  holocaust. 

For  this  reason  we  share  the  view  already 
expressed  by  other  delegations  that  this  As- 
sembly should  seek  to  crystallize  the  broad 
measiue  of  agreement  that  already  exists  on 
the  Initiating,  supervising,  and  financing  of 
peacekeeping  operations.  We  cannot  permit 
the  interests  of  the  cooperative  many  in  a 
workable  system  of  peacekeeping  to  be  frus- 
trated by  the  demands  of  a  reluctant  few. 

This  committee  bears  a  special  respon- 
sibility at  this  critical  period  in  the  life  of 
our  organization  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
the  capacity  of  the  United  Nations  to  dis- 
charge Its  principal  responsibility  contained 
in  the  charter.  As  Ambassador  Adlal  Ste- 
venson put  it  less  than  1  year  ago  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  General  Assembly:  "I.  for  one, 
cannot  escape  the  deep  sense  that  the  peoples 
of  the  world  are  looking  over  our  shoulders — 
waiting  to  see  whether  we  can  overcome  our 
present  problem  and  take  up  with  fresh 
vigor  and  renewed  resolution  the  great  un- 
finished Job  of  peace." 


RESTORING  PARCEL  POST  DELIV- 
ERIES AND  OTHER  ESSENTIAL 
POSTAL  SERVICES 

Mr.    BREWSTER.     Mr.    President.    I 
wish  to  extend  my  heartfelt  congratula- 


tions to  the  new  Postmaster  General, 
Lawrence  P.  O'Brien,  and  to  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  for  their  courageous 
decision  to  seek  funds  from  Congress  to 
restore  parcel  post  deliveries  and  other 
essential  postal  services  throughout  the 
country. 

This  action  marks  the  first  time  in 
modern  times — the  first  time,  indeed,  In 
at  least  the  last  half  century — that  a 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States 
has  had  the  courage  to  petition  Congress 
for  funds  to  improve  the  postal  service. 

Every  other  Postmaster  General  in  the 
last  50  years  has  either  reduced  the 
service  through  administrative  actions — 
or  accepted  with  docility  cuts  imposed 
upon  the  service  by  reason  of  inadequate 
appropriations — or  has  been  content  to 
ride  along  with  the  status  quo. 

When  Larry  O'Brien  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  on  September  1  of  last  year, 
seeking  confirmation  of  his  appointment, 
he  assured  us  that  his  principal  objective 
as  Postmaster  General  would  be  to  im- 
prove the  rapidly  deteriorating  postal 
service.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  un- 
usual about  that.  Every  candidate  for 
the  position  of  Postmaster  General  says 
that.  But  Larry  O'Brien  is  unique  in 
that  he  obviously  meant  what  he  said— 
and  had  the  Intestinal  fortitude  and  the 
wisdom  to  try  to  do  something  about  it. 

The  cuts  In  service  which  the  Post- 
master General  and  the  President  are 
seeking  to  restore  were  ordered  back  in 
May  1964.  As  many  Senators  will  recall, 
I  was  sharply  critical  of  this  setback  to 
the  postal  service  then — and  I  have  re- 
mained sharply  critical  ever  since. 

I  would  be  less  than  fair,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  I  did  not  pay  tribute  at  this  time, 
also,  to  the  leadership  and  membership 
of  the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers  who  have  carried  on  an  effective 
and  unremitting  campaign  for  the  past 
20  months  to  have  these  unwarranted 
reductions  in  service  canceled. 

One  objective  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral— backed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States — is  to  restore  6-day  de- 
livery of  parcel  post  In  6,091  cities  where 
delivery  was  cut  back  to  only  5  days  a 
week.  This  reduction  caused  an  uncon- 
scionable bottleneck  in  many  communi- 
ties and  reduced  parcel  post,  which  al- 
ready was  in  poor  shape,  to  a  national 
laughing  stock. 

Another  objective  Is  to  Increase  win- 
dow service  in  post  offices  and  postal 
station  in  15.000  locations  throughout 
the  Nation.  The  reductions  in  window 
service  ordered  in  May  1964,  have  been 
causing  a  completely  unwarranted  hard- 
ship on  the  patrons  of  the  Post  OfiBce 
Department.  In  some  areas  they  were 
making  it  hard  to  do  business  with  the 
local  post  office. 

The  Postmaster  General's  request  will 
also  permit  post  offices  to  sell  money  or- 
ders on  Saturdays — a  necessary  conven- 
ience that  the  order  of  May  1964  elimi- 
nated. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  President,  that  when 
the  cuts  were  originally  ordered,  claims 
were  made  that  they  would  effect  a  signi- 
ficant reduction  in  postal  expenditures 
and  would,  thereby,  reduce  the  so-called 
postal  deficit  by  a  large  amount.    Of 
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course,  the  savings  never  came  anywhere 
near  the  prediction.  Savings  resulting 
from  service  curtailments  never  do. 
Whenever  the  postal  service  Is  curtailed, 
we  do  a  disservice  not  only  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  but  also  invariably  fall  to 
accomplish  savings  proportionate  to  the 
trouble  and  anguish  caused. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  curtailment 
order  was  issued  in  May  1964,  I  was  one 
of  the  first  to  criticize  the  move.  Now 
that  the  new  Postmaster  General  has 
shown  the  courage  to  ask  for  a  restora- 
tion of  service.  I  wish  to  be  one  of  the 
first  to  congratulate  him  and  to  pledge 
him  my  support. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Congress  will  ac- 
cede to  his  wishes  and  will  grant  the 
funds  necessary  for  a  complete  restora- 
tion of  service. 


THE  NORTH  TONGASS  TIMBER 
SALE.  LARGEST  IN  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  U.S.  FOREST  SERVICE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  3 
weeks  ago,  when  I  was  in  Alaska,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  auction  In- 
cidental to  the  largest  sale  of  timber  ever 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  It 
dealt  with  a  tremendous  area  of  forest 
cover  in  the  Tongass  National  Forest, 
which  blankets  nearly  aU  of  southeast- 
em  Alaska. 

This  was  an  important  event  for  the 
economy  of  Alaska  and  disposes  of  most 
of  the  remaining  timber  resources  in 
that  national  forest.  Previous  sales  have 
provided  the  timber  resources  for  two 
great  pulp  mills,  one  at  Ketchikan,  es- 
tablished 12  years  ago,  and  another  sub- 
sequently established  at  Sitka.  For 
many  years  these  vast  timber  resources 
were  neglected,  were  dying  on  the  stump, 
and  were  thereby  violating  basic  con- 
servation principles.  In  the  last  12  years, 
a  more  enlightened  attitude  has  pre- 
vailed. These  resources  are  now  being 
utihzed  and  will  be  enhanced  by  the 
scientific  cutting  which  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice prescribes. 

An  excellent  account  of  this  occasion, 
written  by  Vem  Metcalfe,  of  Jimeau, 
radio  commentator,  reporter,  and  former 
member  of  the  Alaska  Legislature,  ap- 
pears in  the  January  issue  of  American 
Forests,  entitled,  "North  Tongass  Timber 
Sale,"  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

NoBTH  Tongass  Timber  Sale 
(By  Vem  Metcalfe) 

JcNEAr,  Alaska. — A  timber  auction,  pit- 
ting 2  of  the  top  companies  In  the  United 
States  against  each  other,  held  some  100 
residents  of  Alaska  riveted  to  their  seats  for 
8  grand  total  of  31  minutes  before  the  St. 
Regis  Paper  Co.  emerged  as  the  ultimate 
winner.  They  were  arrayed  against  the 
Champion  Paper  Co.  In  a  spirited  contest 
that  saw  etich  nickel  Increment  bid  cost  the 
bidders  $43,750 — had  they  been  successful. 

At  stake  was  a  50-year  contract  to  harvest 
some  8,750  miUlon  board  feet  of  timber  over 
that  period  but  the  auction  conducted  in 
Juneau  on  December  17,  1965,  actually  cov- 
ered only  10  percent  of  the  timber  and  for  a 
6-year  period.     St.  Regis  finally  brought  the 


bidding  to  a  halt  with  a  bid  of  95.65  per 
thousand  board  feet  of  stumpage  after  the 
Government  opened  the  contest  by  noting 
that  a  minimum  bid  of  $3.30  would  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

St.  Regis  won  the  contest  and  agreed  that 
they  would  pay  the  Government  a  total  of 
$4,943,750  for  cutting  the  first  5-year  incre- 
ment on  the  largest  sale  ever  conducted  by 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  in  their  long  history. 
Russ  Lockhart,  chief  of  the  branch  of  timber 
management  for  region  10  of  the  Service,  was 
the  auctioneer  during  the  hectic  31 -minute 
bidding  period. 

Lockhart  announced  at  the  beginning  that 
the  Government's  minimum  price  on  stump- 
age  was  the  aforementioned  $3.30  per  thou- 
sand board  feet  and  then  opened  bids  from 
St.  Regis  and  Champion.  Both  were  an 
identical  $3.30  and  then  Lockhart  announced 
that  the  competitive  auction  would  get  un- 
derway with  each  bid  being  an  additional  5 
cents,  providing  both  companies  agreed. 
Jerry  Jackson,  a  vice  president  of  Champion, 
and  Paul  M.  Dunn,  a  vice  president  of  St. 
Regis,  agreed  to  this  stipulation. 

The  bidding  was  brisk  and  rapidly  hit  the 
$3.60  mark  when  reporters  noted  that  both 
teams  of  bidders  were  doing  rapid  calcula- 
tions with  pencils.  Vl^hen  St.  Regis  finally 
hit  the  $4.10  mark,  Jackson  called  for  an 
extension  on  the  blackboard  and  a  Forest 
Service  accountant  ran  one  up  on  the  calcu- 
lator he  had  on  a  desk.  The  figure  read 
$3,500,000  and  bidding  resumed.  Champion 
bid  $4.75  after  Jackson  conferred  with  C. 
Glrard  "Jebby"  Davidson,  who  heads  up  the 
Alaska  Pacific  Timber  Co.  of  Wrangell. 
Davidson,  a  former  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  President  Truman,  was  seated 
directly  behind  Jacitson  throughout  the  bid- 
ding and  they  conferred  frequently. 

After  St.  Regis  hit  the  $5.00  mark.  Cham- 
pion again  called  for  an  extension,  which 
by  now  had  reached  $4,375,000  and  following 
a  short  recess  the  Champion  company  broke 
the  nickel  mark  for  the  first  time  by  bid- 
ding $5.10.  St.  Regis,  who  never  once  called 
for  an  extension  or  a  recess,  Immediately  bid 
$5.15  and  the  bidding  continued.  Cham- 
pion bid  $5.20  and  then  Immediately  called 
for  a  5-mlnute  recess  after  which  St.  Regis 
bid  $5.25.  The  bidding  continued  untU  St. 
Regis,  never  missing  a  new  bid  by  more 
than  seconds,  hit  the  $5.55  mark  and  at 
this  Injuncture  Champion  again  called  for 
a  recess  and  an  extension.  The  latter  Indi- 
cated that  $4,812,500  was  riding  on  the  line. 

After  the  recess  Champion  bid  one  more 
time  and  when  St.  Regis  came  in  with  $5.65, 
the  Hamilton,  Ohio  company  threw  in  the 
competitive  sp>onge.  Jackson,  who  has  spent 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  In  Alaska, 
noted  that  his  company  and  several  others 
had  spent  several  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  on  researching  the  sale  and  that 
he  felt  they  coiild  go  no  further.  He  con- 
gratulated St.  Regis  and  added,  "Champion 
will  be  back  in  Alaska  again." 

The  St.  Regis  company  was  the  second 
highest  in  gross  sales  last  year  of  all  domes- 
tic U.S.  timber  companies  with  sales  of  $617 
million. 

The  sale  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  staff  of  region  10,  headed  by  Re- 
gional Forester  W.  Howard  Johnson.  John- 
son had,  before  the  bids  were  received,  told 
the  crowded  auction  room  that,  "this  is  an- 
other milestone  in  the  history  of  Alaska  •  •  • 
It  Is  a  most  Important  and  serious  business 
for  everyone  concerned." 

The  sale  attracted  any  number  of  State  and 
municipal  officials  including  U.S.  Senator 
Ernest  Gxttening,  at  home  for  the  Christmas 
holidays.  His  teammate  In  the  Senate.  E. 
L.  Baktlktt.  missed  the  auction  only  because 
of  a  flight  delay  Into  the  capital  city  caused 
by  Inclement  weather.  Also  In  attendance 
were  three  mayors.  Including  two  from  the 
immediate  area — Laurls  S.  Parker  of  Juneau 


and  Guy  Russo,  from  neighboring  Douglas. 
Both  conMnunlties  figure  to  be  m  the  center 
of  any  timber  industry  complex  since  the 
entire  sale  is  such  that  the  Juneau-Douglas 
area  would  be  in  the  middle  of  the  operation. 
Also  on  hand,  though,  was  Mayor  John 
O'Connell,  a  member  of  the  State  house  of 
representatives,  of  Sitka,  which  Is  presently 
the  site  of  a  huge  Japanese  pulpmlll. 

Dimn  indicated  to  reporters  that  the  mlU- 
slte  was  still  not  pinned  down  and  that  the 
mill  would  be  a  kraft  paper  type  of  opera- 
tion. He  also  indicated  that  there  would 
quite  possibly  be  other  operations  involved 
since  the  utilization  of  the  resource  would 
indicate  that  the  hemlock  and  spruce  would 
also  support  a  sawmill,  a  veneer  plant,  and, 
quite  possibly,  a  chip  type  of  operation 

Dunn  was  Joined  in  the  bidding  by  R. 
L.  Martin  wlio  is  the  St.  Regis  manager  of 
logging  and  forestry  operations  out  of  Ta- 
coma.  In  fact.  Martin  did  the  actual  bidding 
while  Dunn  sat  at  the  same  table  and  utilized 
a  pencil  to  m.Tke  his  own  extensions  of  cost. 
Also  in  attendance  were  numerous  logging 
and  timber  company  leaders  from  through- 
out southeast  Alaska  including  representa- 
tives of  both  Ketchikan  Pulp  and  Alaslu 
Timber  &  Pulp  Co.  (Sitka). 

Forest  Service  officials  indicated  they  were 
not  only  delighted  by  the  results  but  more 
than  sllghny  surprised  by  the  price  garnered 
in  the  auction.  Conservative  figures  indicate 
that  If  the  entire  project  is  carried  out  as 
envisioned  by  the  Forest  Service  planners, 
the  Greater  Juneau  .area  might  well  receive 
over  $200  million  in  plant  and  service  facili- 
ties over  a  period  of   10  years. 


WYOMING— HOME  ON  THE  RANGE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  m.>-  State, 
Wyoming,  celebrated  In  the  year  just 
past  Its  75th  anniversary  as  a  member  of 
the  Union  of  States.  It  was  a  great 
event,  chronicled  in  many  publications. 
Among  these  was  the  Reclamation  Era, 
the  quarterly  publication  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation. 

Reclamation  Era's  article  deserves  spe- 
cial note,  for  it  is  a  concise  history  of 
Wyoming,  written  by  the  acknowledged 
authority,  Dr.  T.  A.  Larson,  head  of  the 
Department  of  History  and  Director  of 
the  School  of  American  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Wyoming.  His  definitive 
History  of  Wyoming  has  recently  been 
published  by  the  University  of  Nebraska 
Press  and  has,  despite  its  newness,  al- 
ready achieved  Its  place  as  the  standard 
reference  on  Wyoming's  past. 

For  the  people  of  Wyoming,  I  want  to 
thank  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
Department  of  Interior  for  the  fine  lead 
article  by  Dr.  Larson  In  the  November 
Reclamation  Era.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Seventy -rrvE    Years   or   Statehood    ros 

Wtomino,  "Home  on  the  Range" 

(By  Dr.  T.  A.  Larson) 

When  statehood  for  Wyoming  i>assed  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  In  March  1S90, 
almoet  2,000  miles  west  of  Washington.  DC, 
jubilation  erupted  In  aU  towns  of  the  would- 
be  State.  Church  bells  rang,  flrebells 
clanged,  train  whistles  shrieked,  trumpets 
blared,  bonfires  blazed,  and  citizens  cheered. 

A  former  Governor,  George  W.  Barter,  de- 
clared: "It  means  the  dawning  of  a  brighter 
day.  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  unparalleled 
prosperity." 
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Tb«t  WTomlng  •hould  have  achieved  state- 
hood so  won  aXt«r  the  winter  or  1886-87  bor- 
dered on  th«  mlraculoiia.  In  that  bitterly 
odd  and  bluatery  winter  3  years  earlier, 
Wyoming  ranchers  had  stiSered  cattle  losses 
variously  estimated  at  from  16  to  75  percent. 
Many,  of  course,  were  wiped  out;  most  of 
them  stoically  started  to  rebuild  their  herds, 
exhibiting  that  rugged  perseverance  and 
pride  which  have  since  become  trademarks 
of  the  Equality  State  and  Its  people. 

The  admission  to  the  Union  of  Wyoming 
as  a  State  at  such  a  low  ebb  of  Its  economy, 
as  well  as  the  admission  of  the  Dakotas  and 
Montana  the  previous  year.  Is  said  to  have 
been  due  to  political  considerations.  How- 
ever, the  politics  were  far  away  In  Washing- 
ton, and  did  nothing  to  dampen  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  settlers  on  the  plains  who  cele- 
brated the  great  event  In  1890. 

This  year,  three-quarters  of  a  century  later, 
the  descendants  of  those  first  Wyomlngites 
are  again  exhibiting  the  same  colorful  and 
lusty  pioneer  spirit. 

The  State  has  traveled  a  long  road  since 
statehood. 

During  much  of  the  19th  century.  Wyoming 
was  "a  thoroughfare  rather  than  a  destina- 
tion." It  Is  true  that  trappers  had  lingered 
while  they  pursued  beaver  in  lush  and  beau- 
tlfiU  valleys,  but  with  the  decline  of  the  fur 
trade,  people  passed  through  as  qulcUy  as 
poasible  on  their  way  to  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

While  large  areas  of  sagebrush  and  out- 
crops of  barren  rock  repelled  farming  In 
many  locations,  other  areas  were  fertile  and 
rewarding  to  the  sturdy  and  resourceful 
hand.  And  while  prospectors  searched, 
mostly  In  vain,  for  valuable  deposits  of  pre- 
cious metals,  wild  game  and  spectacular 
mountain  scenery  Intrigued  sportsmen  and 
attracted  a  few  permanent  settlers. 

EKACKZD    BT    KAIUtOAO 

The  laying  of  the  rails  for  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad  across  the  area  led  Congress 
to    establish    Wyoming    territory    In    18C8. 

Thus,  people  who  considered  themselves 
pioneer*  rode  to  their  frontier  homes  In 
Wyoming,  not  In  covered  wagons,  but  In  rail- 
way ooachss  or  Pullman  cars. 

As  the  railroad  advanced,  several  towns — 
Cheyenne.  Laramie.  Rawlins,  Oreen  River, 
and  Kvanston — were  strung  like  beads  on  a 
string  across  the  southern  part  of  the  terri- 
tory. Then  completion  of  the  railroad  was 
followed  by  an  economic  setback  which 
threatened  to  erase  the  young  territory: 
even  President  U.  S.  Orant,  in  December 
1873,  farored  distributing  the  land  among 
surrounding  territories  and  States. 

This  debacle  was  averted,  however,  and 
the  population  Increased  to  20.000  by  1880, 
enough  to  keep  the  struggling  territory  from 
being  sidelined.  Then  In  the  iSSO's  came 
a  q>ectacalar  boom  In  the  open-range  cattle 
btuflneas,  as  hundreds  of  entrepreneurs  ar- 
rived with  vast  herds  from  Texas  and  other 
plaoee.  Where  there  had  been  only  450.000 
cattle  In  1879  there  were  1,500.000  In  1886. 
As  the  range  became  overcrowded,  the  cattle- 
men, who  had  been  depending  almoat  en- 
tirely an  public  land,  realised  that  they 
must  acquire  title  to  more  of  the  land  they 
iiaed.  More  land  was  filed  on  In  1884 — 
S493M  acree — than  In  all  the  previous  14 
years  taken  together,  and  the  number  of  fil- 
ings in  1886  and  1880  approached  those  of 
1884.  The  picture  In  the  middle  1880's  was 
one  of  big  oatUemen  grabbing  up  what  land 
they  oouki  by  fair  means  or  foul. 

WlBtar  lessee  were  a  part  of  the  open- 
range  cattle  business.  The  oommon  view, 
said  a  lAramla  editor  In  1870,  was  that  It  is 
cbe^MT  to  loee  8  or  4  percent  than  to  put 
up  bay,  proTlde  shelter,  and  hire  herders. 
T^n  years  later,  the  winter  of  188S-87  took 
Its  grim  toll  and  picking  up  the  pieces  after- 
ward    took     time.     Genuine    rehabilitation 


would  take  many  years  and  would  Involve 
smaller  herds.  Unproved  management,  and 
greater  attention  to  the  need  for  shelter, 
feed,  and  water. 

Statehood  brought  with  It  almost  uni- 
versal optimism.  In  the  newborn  State  of 
aa,565  people  (Including  1,850  Indians  on 
the  Wind  River  Reservation )  Joy  soon  gave 
way  to  gloom,  as  economic  growth  proved 
elusive.  The  State's  property  valuation  for 
tax  purposes  held  steady  at  about  MO  mil- 
lion every  year  In  the  period  1890-98.  No 
Important  Industrial  development  occurred, 
although  there  was  a  small  expansion  in 
coal  mining.  Delegate  to  Congress  Jo- 
seph M.  Carey  had  assured  the  VS.  House 
of  Representatives  in  1890  that  Wyoming 
had  unsurpassed  mineral  resources,  but 
nevertheless  most  of  the  State's  minerals 
were  what  economists  call  "neutral  stuff" 
which  could  not.  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
be  marketed  at  a  profit. 

aecLAMATioN    posaiBn-rriEs 

At  first  Mr.  Carey  also  was  overoptimlstlc 
about  the  possibilities  of  reclamation.  When 
private  enterprise  irrigated  only  hay  mead- 
owland  near  streams.  Wyoming's  first  State 
engineer  Elwood  Mead  and  his  close  associ- 
ates Senators  Francis  E  Warren  and  Carey 
turned  to  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments for  aid. 

In  1894.  Congress  passed  the  famoiis  Carey 
Act,  which  was  named  after  its  author. 
Several  years  later,  dissatisfied  with  the  slow 
progress  under  the  Carey  Act,  irrigation  pro- 
moters went  again  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Wyoming's  Senator  Warren  and  Rep- 
reeentatlve  Frank  W.  Mcndell  worked  hard 
for  passage  of  the  Newlands  Act  of  1902. 
Soon  reclamation  claimed  the  combined  in- 
terest of  private,   State,   and  Federal  effort. 

Wyoming's  first  Federal  project,  the  Sho- 
shone In  1904.  took  over  a  stalled  Carey  Act 
project  which  had  been  started  by  WllUam 
P.  Cody.  By  1910,  Buffalo  Bill  Dam  was  com- 
pleted and  crops  were  growing  on  15.000 
acres  of  the  project  in  the  vicinity  of  Rals- 
ton, Powell,  and  Garland.  Completion  of 
the  State's  second  Federal  project,  the  North 
Platte,  soon  followed,  involving  construction 
of  the  Pathfinder  Dam,  40  miles  southwest 
of  Casper. 

As  reclamation  was  pushed  with  vigor  In 
the  years  Just  before  the  First  World  War, 
so  also  was  dryfarmlng.  "All  crops  must  be 
irrigated,"  the  station  agriculturist  at  the 
University  of  Wyoming  Experiment  Station 
had  warned  In  1891.  Yet  the  temptation  to 
try  dryfarmlng  proved  irresistible,  and  where 
only  a  few  bold  spirits  had  tried  It  before 
1900.  a  few  thousand  set  to  work  in  the  next 
decade,  especially  In  the  eastern  counties 
where  normal  rainfall  approached  16  Inches 
annually. 

After  the  legislature  in  1907  appropriated 
•5,000  for  dryfarmlng  experiments,  the  State 
employed  a  director  of  dryfarmlng  experi- 
ments, who  traveled  all  over  the  State  giv- 
ing advice  and  assistance.  Congressman 
Mondell  aided  the  cause  by  introducing  and 
ushering  through  Congress  the  320-acre 
homestead  law  of  February  1909.  Unhappily, 
in  1910  and  1911  came  drought,  widespread 
crop  failures,  and  reduced  dryfarmlng  acre- 
ages. 

LAND  PATXNTINO 

Inflation  and  prosperity  in  1917  and  1918 
persuaded  many  rural  f>eople  to  enlarge  their 
holdings  by  exhausting  whatever  unused 
rights  they  had  under  the  various  land  laws, 
and  townspeople  Joined  in  the  homesteadlng 
spree.  Almost  10  mlll.'.on  acres  of  land  were 
patented  in  the  1920's,  nearly  doubling  the 
amount  in  private  ownership,  and  bringing 
the  total  up  to  40  percent  of  the  State's  area. 
Another  million  and  a  half  acres  passed  to 
patent  in  the  1930's  before  vacant,  un- 
reserved, and  unappropriated  lands  were 
withdrawn  by  Executive  order  In  1934. 


Despite  the  land  rush  of  the  1920'8,  the 
number  of  farm  and  ranch  units  and  the 
rural  farm  and  ranch  population  increased 
only  slightly.  People  already  on  the  land  in 
1919  sooner  or  later  came  Into  possession  of 
most  of  the  newly  homesteaded  land.  More- 
over, they  did  not  plow  up  much  of  the  newly 
acquired  land.  Cropland  harvested  increased 
only  from  1,153.624  acres  in  1919  to  2,007,761 
acres  in  1929.  The  acreage  harvested  in  1929 
represented  only  3  percent  of  the  State's  area. 
Illustrating  once  again  the  persistent  domi- 
nance of  livestock. 

Congress  frowned  on  new  reclajmatlon 
starts  in  the  1920's  as  emphasis  shifted  to 
salvaging  old  projects.  In  1920  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  was  persuaded  to  try 
rehabilitating  the  Rlverton  project.  After 
much  pleading.  Senator  John  B.  Kendrick  in 
1933  won  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
approval  for  the  Casper-Alcova  project, 
known  as  the  Kendrlck  project  after  1937, 

In  the  20  years  since  World  War  n,  Wyo- 
ming people  have  enjoyed  good  times.  And 
yet  there  has  been  no  spectacular  economic 
growth.  The  State's  Increase  in  population 
in  the  decade  1950-80  was  only  13.6  percent, 
which  may  be  compared  with  18.5  percent  for 
the  United  States.  In  1965  the  State  Is  what 
it  has  always  been,  mainly  a  producer  of  raw 
materials  to  be  exported  for  processing  else- 
where. 

In  terms  of  present  cash  receipts,  produc- 
tion of  minerals  is  the  leading  Industry,  agri- 
culture-livestock is  second,  and  tourism  is 
third.  Oil  and  gas  (mostly  piped  out)  bring 
In  as  much  money  as  apiculture-livestock 
and  tourism  taken  together,  while  uranium, 
coal,  trona.  and  iron  ore  bring  In  additional 
millions. 

Cash  value  of  product,  however,  does  not 
tell  the  whole  story.  Economic  multiplier 
studies  suggest  that  the  minerfils  dollar  has 
less  impact  on  the  State  than  the  agrlcxil- 
ture  or  tourist  dollar,  since  so  many  of  the 
minerals  dollars  go  to  outside  owners.  A 
University  of  Wyoming  economist  has  calcu- 
lated that  minerals  In  1963  were  responsible 
for  30.9  percent  of  the  State's  total  economic 
activity;  agriculture-livestock,  20.3  percent; 
the  Federal  Government,  11.5  percent;  out- 
of-State  travelers,  10.1  percent;  Investment 
in  construction  including  that  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  8.6  percent,  and  manu- 
facturing, 5.9  percent. 

RESULTS    or   MTTLTlPLE    PTTRPOSE 

In  postwar  years  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclfi- 
mation  has  spent  more  than  $150  million  on 
multlple-ptu-pose  projects  in  the  State 
These  projects  provide  power,  recreation 
supplementary  Irrigation  water,  and  a  small 
number  of  new  irrigated  farms.  About  !• 
million  acres  of  the  State's  62  million  acri* 
are  irrigated,  the  main  crops  being  ha; 
sugarbeets.  and  dry  edible  beans. 

Outstanding  among  the  newer  reclama- 
tion projects  are  Glendo  and  Boysen.  Also 
the  Flaming  Gorge  Dam  in  Utah  has  made  a 
reservoir  which  extends  almost  as  far  north 
as  Wyoming's  city  of  Green  River. 

Wyoming  became  a  great  oil  producing 
State  in  the  years  after  the  Second  World 
War.  as  production  rose  fourfold,  leveling  off 
at  about  140  million  barrels  annually  In  the 
1960'8.  Unhampered  by  proration,  Wyoming 
rank  fifth  among  the  States  in  petroleum 
production. 

The  fastest  growing  Industry  in  the  1960's 
Is  tourism,  with  Grand  Teton  National  Park 
and  Yellowstone  National  Park  each  welcom- 
ing about  2  million  visitors  annually. 

Expanded  iron  ore  output,  production  of 
trona  and  uranium,  two  huge  coal-burning 
steam  powerplants  at  Glenrock  and  Kem- 
merer,  and  Installation  of  intercontinental 
missiles  around  Cheyenne  have  bolstered  the 
economy  without  satisfying  the  urge  for 
faster  growth.  Various  State  and  local  agen- 
cies have  been  trying  to  diversify  the  econ- 
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omy  and  to  reduce  the  considerable  loss  in 
employment  which  comes  in  winter.  At 
present,  the  State  has  the  smallest  manu- 
facturing employment  of  the  50  States  (6,500 
in  April  1965). 

Industrialization  and  diversification  (and 
court-ordered  reapportionment),  if  they 
come,  could  weaken  the  Influence  of  the 
Wyoming  Stock  Growers  Association,  which 
has  always  been  very  powerful  in  the  State's 
politics.  Conceivably  the  State  might  then 
even  lose  its  Cowboy  State  image. 

Wyoming  has  another  name  besides  that  of 
Cowboy  State.  It  Is  also  called  the  Equality 
State  because  It  was  first  among  the  States 
to  give  women  full  rights  to  vote  and  hold 
office.  Although  all  States  are  now  equality 
States,  Wyoming  will  ever  keep  fresh  the 
memory  of  its  pioneering  In  the  retUm  of 
women's  rights. 

Meanwhile,  the  people  of  Wyoming  con- 
tinue to  be  fiercely  proud  of  the  record  they 
have  made  in  the  face  of  obstacles  which 
would  have  stopped  less  energetic,  less  hard 
working  folk.  Until  new  payrolls  come  and 
bring  great  changes,  the  350,000  people  of 
the  Cowboy  State  will  treasure  the  privilege 
of  living  in  an  uncrowded  Commonwealth — 
the  Old  West's  home  on  the  range. 


LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  OP 
THE  UNITKU  STATES  OPPOSES 
DIRKSEN  AMENDMENT  TO  RE- 
VERSE SUPREME  COURT  ON 
ONE-MAN,    ONE-VOTE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Januai-y  12,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  announced,  in  effect.  Its  opposi- 
tion to  the  Dirksen  amendment  to  re- 
verse the  Supreme  Court  on  State  legis- 
lative reapportionment.  National 
League  President  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Stuart 
said  that  the  Court's  decision  that  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  requires  both 
houses  of  a  State  legislature  to  be  based 
substantially  on  population  should  be 
maintained  and  that  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion should  not  be  amended  in  any  way 
which  would  allow  consideration  of 
factors  other  than  population.  The 
league,  she  announced,  will  oppose  any 
such  amendments  introduced  in  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  developments  since  the 
Court  acted  in  June  of  1964  to  enforce 
this  guarantee  of  the  Constitution.  Mrs. 
Stuart  described  the  league  position  as 
reflecting  a  "truly  nationwide  consensus" 
of  the  league's  145,550  members  in  some 
1,200  chapters  throughout  the  country. 
Further,  Mrs.  Stuart  said  that  the  na- 
tional league  had  received  local  consen- 
sus reports  on  this  issue  from  leagues  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  and  that  there 
was  no  evidence  of  a  rural-urban  or  geo- 
graphic split.  I  think  the  Nation  owes 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  its  highest 
commendation  for  undertaking  a  thor- 
ough study  of  this  fundamental  question 
nationwide.  Its  effort  and  its  report  are 
in  the  highest  tradition  of  the  league's 
civic  leadership,  and  its  long-standing 
Interest  in  more  effective  State  govern- 
ments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
league's  "Statement  of  Position  of  Ap- 
portionment of  State  Legislatures"  along 
with  the  text  of  a  new  release,  both 
dated  January  12.  1966,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  news  release  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  PosmoN  on  Appostionmjent 
OF  State  Legislatures  as  Amnouncko  bt 
THE    National    Board   or   the    LEAOtnc   or 
Women  Voters  of  the  United  States,  Jan- 
uary 12,  1966 

The  members  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States  believe  that  both 
houses  of  State  legislatures  should  be  ap- 
portioned substantially  on  population.  The 
league  Is  convinced  that  this  standard,  es- 
tablished by  recent  apportionment  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court,  should  be  main- 
tained and  that  the  U.S.  Constitution  should 
not  be  amended  to  allow  for  consideration 
of  factors  other  than  population  in  appor- 
tioning either  or  both  houses  of  State 
legislatures. 

Of  overriding  importance  to  the  leag^ue  in 
coming  to  this  decision  is  the  conviction 
that  a  population  standard  is  the  fairest 
and  most  equitable  way  of  assuring  that 
each  man's  vote  is  of  equal  value  in  a  demo- 
cratic and  representative  system  of  govern- 
ment. Other  considerations  influencing 
league  decisions  are  that  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion should  not  be  amended  hastily  or  with- 
out due  consideration  because  of  an  unpopu- 
lar Court  decision,  and  that  individual 
rights  now  protected  by  the  Constitution 
should  not  be  weakened  or  abridged. 

Against  the  background  of  its  long-stand- 
ing interest  In  State  government,  the  league 
also  hopes  that  by  maintaining  a  population 
standard  State  government  may  be  strength- 
ened by  insuring  that  State  legislatures  are 
more  representative  of  people  wherever  they 
live.  Finally,  the  league  feels  certain  that 
the  term  "substantially"  used  in  Supreme 
Court  decisions  allows  adequate  leeway  for 
districting  to  provide  for  any  necessary  local 
diversities. 


League   Favors   One-Man  ,    One-Voti 

Washington,  D.C,  January  12. — The  Lea- 
gue of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States  to- 
day came  out  in  favor  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
one-man,  one-vote  decision. 

National  League  President  Mrs.  Robert  J. 
Stuart  said  league  members  are  convinced 
that  the  Court's  standard  for  apportioning 
both  houses  of  State  leglslatiues  substan- 
tially on  population  should  be  maintained 
and  that  the  U.S.  Constitution  should  not 
be  amended  In  any  way  which  would  allow 
consideration  of  factors  other  than  popula- 
tion. Any  such  amendments  introduced  In 
this  session  of  Congress,  she  went  on  to  say. 
will  be  opposed  by  the  League  of  Women 
Voters. 

According  to  the  league  president,  the 
overriding  consideration  influencing  the 
leagrue  decision  was  the  conviction  that 
population  Is  the  "fairest  and  most  equitable 
way  of  assuring  that  each  man's  vote  is  of 
equal  value." 

The  new  league  position  was  announced  at 
the  close  of  a  5-day  meeting  of  the  organiza- 
tion's I7-member  national  board  of  directors. 

Other  considerations  taken  into  account 
by  the  league  in  reaching  Its  conclusions 
were  the  beliefs  that  the  Constitution 
"should  not  be  amended  hastily  or  without 
due  consideration  because  of  an  unpopular 
Court  decision  and  that  Individual  rights 
now  protected  by  the  Constitution  should 
not  be  weakened  or  abridged." 

By  supporting  the  population  standard, 
Mrs.  Stuart  said  league  members  hoped  to 
insure  more  representative  legislatures  and 
thus  stronger  and  more  effective  State  gov- 
ernments, a  long-Btandlng  Interest  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

Mrs.  Stuart  described  the  league  position 
as  reflecting  a  "truly  nationwide  consensus" 
for  upholding  the  population  standard.  She 
said  the  national  league  had  received  local 


consensus  rejwrts  from  leagues  In  all  sections 
of  the  country  and  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  a  rural-urban  or  geographic  split. 

Although  30  State  leagues  had  been  active 
in  the  apportionment  field  within  their  own 
States,  no  effort  was  made  to  reach  nation- 
wide agreement  until  last  May. 

In  light  of  congressional  developments  at 
that  time,  league  delegates  from  all  60 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  voted 
at  a  Washington  meeting  to  take  up  a  study 
of  apportionment  with  the  goal  of  reach- 
ing a  nationwide  agreement  by  January  1966. 

(According  to  league  procedures,  no  action 
either  supporting  or  opposing  specific  legisla- 
tion can  be  taken  until  a  consensus  of  mem- 
bers has  been  reached  at  the  ap>proprtate  or- 
ganizational level.) 

League  members  studied  the  Issues  Involved 
during  the  summer  and  fall  and  last  month 
sent  their  conclusions  to  the  national  office. 

During  this  week's  meeting,  board  members 
also  discussed  plans  for  the  league's  conven- 
tion in  Denver  May  2  through  6  and  proposed 
a  1966-68  program  developed  from  recom- 
mendations reported  by  local  leagues. 

This  proposed  program  will  be  announced 
in  the  National  Voter,  copies  of  which  are 
sent  to  the  league's  145,560  members,  and  ■will 
be  voted  on  by  delegates  to  the  national  con- 
vention. 

National  officers  and  directors  attending 
the  meeting  were : 

President:  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Stuart,  Spokane, 
Wa*h. 

First  vice  president:  Mrs.  William  H.  Wood, 
Bladensburg,  Md. 

Second  vice  president:  Mrs.  William  8. 
Morgan,  Norman.  Okla. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Tj-ler  Shinn,  Fairfield. 
Conn. 

Treasurer:  Mrs.  Hans-Arnold  Fraenkel. 
Hartsdale,  N.Y. 

Directors:  Mrs.  Bruce  B.  Benson,  Amherst. 
Mass.;  Mrs.  John  A.  Campbell,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  Mrs.  WllUam  N.  Chrlstopherson,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.;  Mrs.  Louis  Hirsch,  Tucson.  Ariz.; 
Mrs.  John  D.  Kenderdine,  Holtwood,  Pa.; 
Mrs.  Colin  J.  Macdonald,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Mrs. 
K.  E.  Montgomery.  Eugene.  Oreg ;  Mrs.  W. 
Eugene  Pharts.  Webster  Groves,  Mo.;  Mrs. 
Haskell  Rosenblum.  Washington.  DC;  Mrs. 
Vernon  C.  Stoneman.  Belmont.  Mass.;  Mrs. 
John  F.  Toomey.  Narragansett,  RJ.;  Mrs. 
Robert  Zurbach,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Little,  of  Old  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  league  obser\'er  to  the  United  Nations, 
also  attended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


WILD  RIVERS  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which 
is  S.  1446. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  1446.  to  reserve  certain 
public  lands  for  a  National  Wild  Rivers 
System,  to  provide  a  procedure  for  add- 
liig  additional  public  lands  and  other 
lands  to  the  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
approvtil  of  the  majority  leader,  the  act- 
ing majority  leader,  and  the  acting  mi- 
nority leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  speech 
on  a  nongermane  subject  for  such  a 
period  of  time  as  may  be  required  by  me 
to  make  the  speech. 
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ALLOWABLE  TIMBER  CUTS  ON  FED- 
ERAL LANDS  IN  OREGON— A  TEM- 
PEST IN  A  TEAPOT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
speak  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  subject 
of  allowable  timber  cuts  on  Federal  lands 
in  Oregon,  a  tempest  in  a  teapot.  The 
speech  deals  with  a  subject  matter  which 
has  given  rise  to  a  controversy  in  my 
State. 

In  my  Judgment  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the  re- 
port that  was  prepared  in  1960,  on  a  con- 
fidential basis,  for  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. It  was  never  prepared  for  pub- 
lication purposes,  but  to  advise  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  its  forestry 
ofOclals  on  the  view  of  this  recognized  ex- 
pert on  forestry  problems.  Professor 
Duerr,  of  Syracuse  University. 

Mr.  President,  in  fairness  to  Profes- 
sor Duerr  and  all  others  concerned,  in- 
asmuch as  I  represent  the  State  in  which 
the  controversy  has  developed.  I  believe 
I  should  make  the  following  statement: 

Mr.  President,  this  faU  an  Oregon 
State  Legislative  Interim  Committee 
headed  by  Republican  State  Senator 
Robert  Smith  announced  ia_the  Oregon 
newspapers  that  some  Forest  Service 
working  papers  styled  as  the  "Duerr  re- 
port" should  be  released  for  the  purpose 
of  "starting  a  brush  fire"  in  the  national 
forests  In  the  State  of  Oregon. 

I  would  describe  this  proposal  for  a 
brush  fire  as  a  proposal  for  a  political 
bnish  fire. 

The  national  forests  and  the  Forest 
Service  are  a  part  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  a  Federal  agency 
under  the  supervision  of  the  able  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Orville  Freeman. 
Legislative  oversight  with  respect  to  this 
agency  Is  exercised  by  the  committees 
of  the  XJS.  Congress  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  the  Committees  on  Appropri- 
ations, Agriculture  and  Forestry.  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  Public  Works. 
Oovemment  Operations,  and  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

I  am  not  awsure  that  the  Constitution 
has  vested  any  powers  in.  nor  reserved 
to  the  States,  any  authority  to  investi- 
gate the  activities  of  a  Federal  depart- 
ment such  as  Agriculture  or  a  subordi- 
nate Federal  agency  such  as  the  Forest 
Service.  Nor  am  I  aware  that  the  Public 
Land  Review  Commission,  a  Federad 
congressional  entity,  has  requested  the 
Orecon  State  Legislative  Committee  or 
any  State  ofBcial  to  prowl  into  the  sub- 
ject of  allowable  Federal  timber  cuts. 
The  Oovemor  of  Oregon,  too.  is  express- 
ing an  Interest  In  this  subject  and.  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks.  I  shall  include 
his  letter  of  January  4  to  Secretary  Free- 
man along  with  other  items  for  the 
Racocs. 

The  Oovemor's  statement,  in  part.  Is: 

It  la  anticipatad  that  tbe  oommlttse's  flnd- 
tnga  uid  recommendatlona  will  be  useful  to 
tb0  PabUe   Land   Law   Review   Commimon 

Kt«d  by  Public  Law  88-«0«.  as  well  as  In 

fcUlBhlag  guldellnea  and  recommendations 
for  future  public  land  management  by  all 
levels  of  government  In  Oregon. 


As  always,  officials  of  the  Forest  Service  In 
Oregon  have  been  most  cooperative  during 
the  current  Interim  committee  study  and 
we  are  deeply  appreciative  of  the  continually 
cordial  attitude  displayed 

Because  knowledge  of  the  Duerr  report  has 
become  widespread,  there  is  obvious  concern 
over  the  fact  certain  portions  remain  un- 
available for  public  review.  I  am  told  those 
sections  which  are  belni?  withheld  deal  with 
data  on  possible  cutting  practice  changes, 
and  that  the  reason  for  nonpubllcatlon  Is 
that  the  Service  wishes  to  further  evaluate 
such  data  In  the  light  of  agency  experience 
and  other  factors.  This  is  certainly  under- 
standable and.  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
many  Oregonlans.  within  and  without  the 
timber  Industry,  have  expres.sed  an  Interest 
In  this  matter,  there  would  be  little  public 
attention  As  it  is.  a  considerable  amount  of 
adverse  criticism  and  resentment  Is  being 
directed  toward  the  Forest  Service.  Some 
have  even  suggested  a  need  for  congres- 
sional action. 

In  making  this  request.  I  am  mindful  of 
the  possibility  of  politically  Inspired  actions, 
but  I  can  assure  you  my  office  will  not  be  a 
party  to  any  move  to  discredit  the  Forest 
Service  or  to  any  attempt  to  capitalize  at 
the  expense  of  dedicated  public  servants. 

I  want  to  make  a  few  observations 
which  Governor  Hatfield  may  find  of 
value.  First,  responsible  people  tell  me 
that  the  text  the  Governor  wants  re- 
leased has  been  available  to  him  and 
others  for  2  months.  I  know  why  some 
want  it  released  and  these  same  people 
know  why  they  want  it  released.  Be- 
cause the  Forest  Service  has  it  stamped 
as  not  for  publication,  they  think  it  can 
be  used  to  force  an  increase  in  the  allow- 
able cuts. 

Let  me  say — let  us  see  if  it  can  be  done. 
I  have  enough  faith  in  the  leaders  of 
the  Oregon  timber  industry,  in  Oregon's 
conservationists,  in  Oregon's  Governor, 
in  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  know  that  an  increase 
in  allowable  cuts  will  be  permitted  only 
if  sound  conservation  practice  warrants 
an  incresise.  If  some  in  the  lumber  in- 
dustry seek  to  Increase  the  allowable  cut 
to  the  detriment  of  soimd  foiestry  and 
conservation,  I  say  to  them,  softly  and 
quietly,  beware. 

Dr.  Duerr,  in  a  letter  to  Republican 
State  Senator  Smith,  made  these  ob- 
servations in  describing  his  paper:  He 
called  it  "a  manuscript,  an  ofBce  report — 
written  for  fellow  foresters  in  the  Forest 
Service,  not  for  publication — a  technical, 
in-service  oflRce  report."  In  fact,  it  is 
headed.  "Unpublished  excerpts  from  a 
preliminary,"  not  final,  a  "preliminary 
review  draft,"  not  finished,  a  "draft  of 
a  manuscript  entitled,  'Timber  Trends  In 
Western  Oregon,  dated  August  I960'." 

Dr.  William  A.  Duerr,  according  to 
press  reports,  is  a  forester,  on  the  faculty 
of  the  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse. 
He  served  for  a  number  of  years  in  the 
Forest  Service  and  some  time  prior  to 
1960  was  a  consultant  to  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice at  Portland,  Oreg. 

Those  who  now  seek  to  create  the  Im- 
pression that  this  good  professor  Issued 
a  final  report — no  this  is  incorrect.  In 
fact.  Professor  Duerr.  In  his  letter  to 
State  Senator  Smith,  says  he  was  not 
even  the  sole  author. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been 
kind  enough  to  let  me  read  this  prelimi- 
nary review  draft,  a  courtesy  that  he 
and  the  Forest  Service  have  extended  to 


anyone  who  wanted  to  do  so.  I  have 
been  one  of  the  last  to  read  it. 

The  Secretary  has  also  authorized  me 
to  insert  today  into  the  Congressional 
Record  the  heretofore  unpublished  por- 
tion of  the  Forest  Service  draft  into  the 
Record.  I  think  a  reading  will  cause 
responsible  people  to  realize  that  the  text 
is  a  draft  of  ideas  and  not  a  finished 
work. 

I  think  also  that  responsible  people 
will  agree  with  Professor  Duerr,  whose 
name  has  t>een  so  bandied  about,  that 
before  his  ideas  could  be  actually  ap- 
plied, a  great  deal  needs  to  be  done  in 
the  field  of  forest  research  on  regenera- 
tion and  reforestation  of  conifers. 

The  State  of  Oregon  owns  over  three- 
fourths  of  a  million  acres  of  conmiercial 
forest  land;  its  counties  own  close  to 
300,000  acres  and  private  owners  own 
almost  10  million  acres  of  forest  land; 
a  total  of  11  million  of  non-Federal  for- 
est in  my  State. 

If  the  Oregon  Legislative  Interim  Com- 
mittee wants  to  try  out  new  and  novel 
ideas,  untested  ideas,  they  can  start  on 
State  of  Oregon  lands. 

On  the  roughly  15  million  acres  of 
Federal  commercial  land,  the  Federal 
Departments,  competently  staffed  and 
well  operated,  can  make  their  own  deci- 
sions as  they  have  in  the  past,  using 
sound  technical  judgment.  I  repeat 
again  what  I  said  on  November  16  to 
Secretary  Freeman: 

I  am  not  goljig  to  let  anyone  set  a  brush 
fire  In  our  national  forests. 

Now  there  are  three  areas  where  real 
progress  is  vitally  needed;  cooperative, 
shared,  planned,  nonoverlapping  re- 
search. Here  the  State  and  Federal  ef- 
fort can  and  should  mesh.  Here  the 
Governor  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture can  Join  hands. 

A  second  area  is  in  a  greater  refores- 
tation effort  that  embraces  all  private 
and  publically  held  lands.  Here  again 
the  State  has  a  responsibility. 

A  third  area  is  in  the  reduction  of  the 
annual  losses.  This  Involves  the  wise 
construction  of  forest  access  roads,  and 
a  more  comprehensive  forest  manage- 
ment program. 

Over  the  last  few  weeks,  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  broad  conserva- 
tion needs  with  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture officials. 

They  have  discussed  with  me  the  pub- 
lished report,  "Timber  Trends  in  West- 
em  Oregon  and  WEishington,"  which  in- 
cludes an  estimate  of  the  longrun  leve' 
of  timber  cutting  that  would  be  possible 
in  this  area  under  the  foreseeable  eco- 
nomic factors  and  the  established  poli- 
cies of  the  public  timber  managing  agen- 
cies. 

I  note  with  particular  Interest  that  the 
initial  draft  of  the  manuscript  also  con- 
tained a  final  section  on  possible  tJter- 
native  trends  in  timber  cutting  if:  First, 
forest  management  were  intensified 
much  more  rapidly  than  recent  trends 
suggest,  and.  second,  old-growth  timber 
were  converted  to  young  growth  on  pub- 
lic lands  much  more  rapidly  than  now 
planned.  This  second  assumption  neces- 
sarily would  Involve  a  large  immediate 
increase  in  cutting  on  the  national  for- 
ests and  other  public  lands,  followed  by 
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a  major  drop  in  output  and  a  short  ro- 
tation cutting  age  for  second-growth 
stands. 

The  Forest  Service  says  this  section  of 
the  manuscript  was  not  published,  be- 
cause it  was  a  preliminary  analysis  not 
prepared  for  publication  and  because  of 
the  lack  of  information  on  the  many 
technical,  economic,  and  social  impacts 
that  would  result  from  drastic  changes 
in  allowable  cut  policies  on  Federal  tim- 
berlands. 

I  have  found  this  unpublished  manu- 
script to  be  stimulating  and  challenging; 
yet  I  can  understand  why  the  Forest 
Service  has  declined  to  sponsor  its  publi- 
cation prior  to  this  date. 

In  the  Douglas-fir  region  of  western 
Oregon  and  Washington,  we  are  blessed 
with  tremendous  forests  of  high-grade 
old-growth  timber.  Total  saw  timber 
volume  was  estimated  in  1962  to  be  702 
million  board  feet,  which  is  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  Nation's  entire  saw 
timber  volume.  Slightly  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  saw  timber  of  the  Douglas-fir 
region  is  in  private  ownership,  and  al- 
most two-thirds  is  in  public  ownership. 
About  seven-tenths  of  the  public  timber 
ownership  is  in  the  national  forests.  Al- 
most nine-tenths  is  in  Federal  ownership 
and  one-tenth  Is  In  State  and  county 
ownership. 

In  1962,  13.8  billion  board  feet  of  saw 
Umber  was  cut  in  the  Douglas-fir  region. 
This  is  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  na- 
tional saw  timber  cut  of  48.4  billion  board 
feet  in  that  year.  Approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  cut  of  the  Douglas-fir  region 
comes  from  my  State  of  Oregon. 

Sound  and  proper  management  of  this 
great  storehouse  of  forest  resources 
is  of  major  import  to  Oregon  and 
Washington  and  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Under  the  act  of  June  12,  1960 
116  U.S.C.  528-531),  the  management  of 
the  national  forests  is  committed  to  the 
principle  of  sustained  yield  and  multiple 
use. 

Under  these  principles,  the  mature  tim- 
ber on  the  Federal  lands  is  being  con- 
verted to  young  growth  at  cutting  rates 
which  can  be  permanently  maintained. 
When  the  old  growth  is  gone,  the  second- 
growth  stands  will  be  ready  for  harvest 
at  approximately  the  same  rate  of  cut- 
ting. This,  as  I  understand  it  is  the  con- 
cept of  providing  an  even  flow  of  raw  ma- 
terials for  forest  industry  from  decade  to 
decade.  This  is  the  concept  Gifford  Pin- 
chot  built.  This  is  the  concept  of  forest 
conservation  the  people  of  Oregon  be- 
lieve in. 

This  is  the  concept  of  forest  conserva- 
tion for  which  I  have  fought  for  20  years 
in  the  Senate.  Let  me  make  clear  to 
every  person  and  every  group  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  that  I  do  not  intend  to 
let  up  one  iota  in  my  stanch  defense  of 
a  sound  conservation  program  in  connec- 
tion with  timber  cutting  in  our  State 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Nation. 

Estimates  of  the  age  at  which  second- 
growth  stands  will  be  ready  for  cutting, 
and  the  volume  which  can  be  recovered 
when  they  are  cut.  are  the  major  factors 
foresters  tell  me  they  use  to  determine 
the  rate  of  liquidation  of  old-growth 
timber.  Timing  and  amount  of  restock- 
ing and  its  subsequent  development  and 


protection  will  determine  the  volume  of 
second  growth.  Assumptions  as  to  the 
sizes  of  trees  which  will  be  utilized  and 
what  foresters  call  the  felling-age  objec- 
tive for  second-growth  harvesting  also 
affect  the  determination  of  the  old- 
growth  liquidation  period. 

Holding  back  old-growth  timber  so 
that  industry  will  have  an  even  flow  of 
raw  material  until  second  growth  is 
ready  for  cutting  unavoidably  means 
that  some  trees  in  the  old-growth  stands 
will  die  before  they  are  harvested.  For- 
tunately, Douglas  fir  is  an  extremely 
long-lived  species.  It  can  be  stored  on 
the  stump  for  40  to  50  years.  However, 
in  mature  forests  there  is  little,  if  any. 
net  growth  because  of  individual  tree 
mortality.  Building  roads  in  advance  of 
harvest  cutting  can  provide  the  means 
to  salvage  a  sizable  part  of  such  losses, 
although  complete  salvage  is  a  practical 
impossibility.  Thus,  these  losses  in  the 
old-growth  stands  can  be  reduced.  If  the 
old  growth  is  cut  too  rapidly,  the  price 
we  will  pay  is  the  disniption  of  the  even 
flow  of  raw  materials  from  the  Federal 
forests  for  the  forest  product  industries 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

I  want  to  reemphasize  that  there  are 
two  important  premises  in  the  unpub- 
lished manuscript  which  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record  today.  First  is  a  more 
rapid  intensification  of  forest  manage- 
ment, and  the  second  is  an  acceleration 
of  old-growth  cutting.  The  first  premise 
has  received  little  or  no  attention  to  date 
in  public  discussions  and  press  reports 
on  this  unused  and  unpublished  draft 
manuscript. 

The  basic  intensification  required  in 
forest  management  is  prompt  and  ade- 
quate restocking  of  cutovers  and  burns. 
Delays  in  the  restocking  of  areas  cut  or 
burned  in  the  past  result  in  serious  losses 
of  productive  potentials.  An  honest  de- 
termination of  allowable  cutting  rates 
must  take  into  account  the  lack  of  re- 
stocking on  many  areas,  which  is  in- 
herent with  management  intensity  now- 
possible. 

Good  progress  has  been  made  by  for- 
esters in  improving  their  know-how  in 
reforestation  and,  in  the  last  15  years, 
the  rate  of  reforestation  has  increased. 
The  proportion  of  successful  planting  ef- 
fort has  also  increased.  Procedures  to 
get  conifer  trees  to  grow  on  dry,  hot 
slopes  have  been  developed.  The  effects 
of  five  decades  of  fire  protection  are  now 
showing  up  at  long  last  in  natural  re- 
forestation of  older  bums.  On  the  na- 
tional forests  in  Oregon,  the  backlog  of 
nonforested  commercial  timberlands  has 
shrunk  from  393,000  acres  in  1950  to  138,- 
500  acres  in  1965.  In  1950,  2,542  acres 
outside  of  timber  sale  areas  were  planted, 
and  in  1965,  9,302  acres. 

This  is  good  progress,  but  much  more 
still  remains  to  be  done  If  allowable  cuts 
are  to  be  increased  significantly  above 
present  levels. 

Further  intensification  of  management 
to  utilize  thinnings  and  to  salvage  mor- 
tality and  logging  residues  Is  also  essen- 
tial to  support  an  accelerated  cut. 

Cutting  rates  on  the  national  forests 
in  Oregon  already  have  been  increased 
substantially  in  the  last  15  years.  Listen 
to  the  facts,  Mr.  President.     In  fiscal 


year  1952,  the  allowable  cutting  rate  for 
the  national  forests  in  Oregon  was  1,694 
million  board  feet.  The  actual  cut  was 
67  percent  of  the  allowable,  or  1.155  mil- 
lion board  feet.  In  fiscal  1965,  the  allow- 
able cut  for  the  Oregon  national  forests 
was  2.948  million  board  feet.  The  actual 
cut  was  120  percent,  or  3,540  million 
board  feet. 

I  am  told  that  the  actual  cut  exceeded 
the  average  allowable  rate  because:  first, 
a  backlog  of  undercuts  in  prior  years  was 
being  Uquidated:  second,  accelerated  cut- 
ting to  complete  the  salvage  from  the 
October  12,  1962,  windstorm  was  still 
underway:  and  third,  the  total  cut  in- 
cludes salvage  and  thinning  which  are 
not  chargeable  against  the  allowable  cut. 

Thus,  in  this  13-year  Interval,  the  al- 
lowable cut  has  increased  by  74  percent 
and  the  actual  cut  has  increased  by  218 
percent.  These  increases  have  been 
made  possible  by  fuller  utilization  of  the 
forests,  ability  to  log  in  more  remote 
ix>r Lions  of  the  forest,  and  intensification 
of  forest  management  practices.  Fur- 
ther increases  in  cutting  rates  would  be 
fully  justified  when  based  on  further  ad- 
vances in  management  and  utilization. 

The  national  forests  occupy  the  most 
rugged  and  mountainous  portions  of  the 
States  of  Oregon  and  Washington. 
These  lands  have  great  value  as  water- 
sheds and  for  recreational  use.  It  is 
essential  that  timber  harvesting  be  con- 
ducted to  preserve  these  watershed  and 
recreational  values.  Provision  for  main- 
tenance of  natural  beauty  has  been  made 
in  the  Forest  Service  high  mountain  pol- 
icy which  guides  cutting  at  the  higher  ele- 
vations. This  policy,  which  brir^gs  alive 
the  real  meaning  of  multiple  use,  came 
about  because  Secretary  Freeman,  Chief 
Forester  Cliff,  and  Dr.  George  Selke 
agreed  with  Senator  Jackson  and  me 
that  the  growing  needs  of  forests  for 
people — a  growing  need  for  forests  for 
many  uses — must  be  met. 

So  I  take  some  pride  that  we  joined 
together  to  push  forward  the  concept  of 
quality  in  conservation  as  advocated  by 
President  Johnson  if  we  are  to  advance 
and  protect  the  best  conservation  In- 
terests of  the  Nation. 

There  are  promising  leads  to  more  ef- 
ficient logging  methods  with  less  dis- 
turbance to  soil  and  scenery  in  the  use  of 
balloons  and  helicopters  for  logging. 
Accelerated  research  in  the  application  of 
these  new  logging  tools  is  urgently 
needed.  Successful  development  to  put 
these  methods  into  widespread  use  could 
well  open  up  possibilities  for  some  expan- 
sion of  old-growth  timber  cutting  rates. 
Until  such  developments  become  a  well- 
established  practicality,  the  rate  of  clear- 
cutting  on  steep  mountainous  slopes 
must  be  limited  by  watershed  and  recrea- 
tional use  conservation  needs. 

This  work.  too.  as  the  Secretary  of  ^|ri- 
culture  knows,  has  been  accelerated-l9e- 
cause  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  been  urging  It  for  the  past  several 
years.  Oregonlans  like  Glenn  Jackson 
and  Faye  Sewart,  who  have  stimulated 
my  thinking  with  their  quiet,  construc- 
tive presentations  on  the  subject  of  aerial 
logging,  deserve  a  large  share  of  the 
credit. 
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I  Mk  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  RzcoRD  at  this  point  In  my  remarks  a 
letter  I  addressed  to  Secretary  Freeman 
and  his  response  of  January  11  dealing 
with  balloon  and  aerial  lodging. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
o«s,  as  follows: 

DBCSMsn  9.  1965. 
Hon.  Osthj:^  FKcxmak. 

Secretary  of  Affriculture, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Wathington.  D.C. 

DBAS  Ma.  Sbckxtait:  Early  thl<  year  when 
th«  Interior  and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tion bUl.  19M,  vaa  under  consideration  In 
the  8«n«t«.  I  urged  the  Approprlatlona  Com- 
mittee to  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
approval  of  forest  engineering  research  funds 
for  aerial  logging,  with  particular  reference 
to  reeearch  in  the  neld  of  helicopter  logging. 
In  my  statement  of  March  9,  19«5.  which  I 
presented  to  the  committee  I  mentioned  that 
demonstrations  of  balloon  logging  were  being 
conducted  In  national  forest  areas  of  Oregon. 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  that 
I  learned  at  the  favorable  action  taken  by 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  under 
which  1300,000  was  recommended  for  fiscal 
19M  for  balloon  logging  research  and  an 
equal  amount  for  research  on  helicopter  log- 
ging In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  I  regarded 
the  acUon  of  the  committee  and  the  Senate 
approval  of  both  research  Items  as  offering 
great  promise  In  fostering  forest  and  soil 
conservation,  orderly  harvesting  of  timber, 
preservation  of  young  trees  and  greater  utili- 
zation of  land  which  would  otherwise  be  de- 
voted to  access  road  uses. 

Unfortunately,  the  research  Items  for  bal- 
loon and  helicopter  logging  were  not  retained 
In  the  conference  between  the  Senate  and 
House. 

In  10M  I  Intend  to  make  a  strong  presenta- 
tion on  behalf  of  adequate  appropriations 
for  the  Forest  Service  to  be  used  for  research 
In  the  field  of  aerial  type  logging,  and  par- 
ticularly balloon  logging.  I  am  convinced 
that  early  perfection  of  these  systems  of 
logging  would  advance  the  harvest  of  trees 
on  a  sound  conservation  basis,  especially  in 
the  rugged  terrains  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
where  logging  by  convenUonal  methods  can- 
not be  carried  out  feasibly. 

To  advance  the  case  effectively  it  would  be 
helpful  if  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  supply  specific  Information  on  poten- 
Ual  advantages  to  be  derived  from  research 
and  operaUons  In  the  field  of  aerial  logging. 
The  answers  to  the  questions  listed  below 
with  approprute  reference  to  the  use  and 
possible  appllcaUon  of  helicopter,  balloon  or 
other  aerial  techniques,  would  assist  me 
materially  in  making  the  case  for  accelerat- 
ing this  type  of  research. 

I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you 
could  supply  answers  to  these  questions  by 
January  10,  1900: 

1-  What  are  the  current  annual  losses  in 
terms  of  annual  allowable  cut  from  various 
sources  in  the  public  and  private  forests  of 
the  Pac^c  Northwest  Douglas-fir  region? 

a^Klndly  relate  the  data  In  question  1. 
above,  to  timber  trend  data  and  the  prob- 
able demand  upon  public  and  private  timber 
In  197S  and  1988. 

3.  What  Is  your  estimate  of  the  poMlble 
lacrMM  In  allowable  cut  In  the  Douglas- 
fir  region  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  that  could 
be  darlTed  through  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  new  aerial  logging  systems,  such  as 
cable,  skyline  and  balloon  and  helicopter 
Jogglag?  ^ 

4.  Wliat  would  be  the  anUdpated  Increased 
rerwniM  to  the  counties  and  to  the  FMerai 
OoTsmment  Incident  to  an  Increase  In  al- 
lowable cut  mentioned  In  connection  with 
your  answer  to  question  No.  3? 


6.  What  are  the  anticipated  end  product 
revenues  to  our  ecoaamy  through  any  bene- 
fits you  find  possible  under  aerial  logging 
including  balloon  logging'' 

6.  What  effects  would  aerial  logging  have 
in  combating  soil  erosion  including  the  pre- 
vention of  landslides  caused  through  conven- 
tional  logging   or   access   road  construction? 

7.  What  change  In  access  road  costs  could 
be  anticipated  through  the  use  of  a  successful 
method  of  aerial  logging? 

8.  Please  indicate  the  number  of  acres  of 
the  Douglas  flir  region  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west, taken  out  of  production  for  each  mile 
of  access  road  construction  In  rugged  terrain 
of  that  area,  which  could  be  retained  in  pro- 
duction under  a  successful  aerial  logging 
system. 

9.  How  many  miles  of  access  road  system 
have  been  constructed  on  national  forest 
land  In  the  Douglas-flr  region?  How  many 
additional  m.lle«  are  estlnnated  to  be  needed? 
How  many  acres  and  how  much  additional 
timber  would  be  added  to  allowable  cuts 
through  substitution  of  aerial  logging? 

10.  What  is  the  anticipated  additional  tim- 
ber recovery  per  acre  In  both  old  growth  and 
second  growth  stands  of  timber  In  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  both  In  dollars  and  volume 
which  could  be  achieved  through  a  success- 
ful system  of  fterlal  loe;einK?  What  would 
be  the  total  for  the  Pacific  Northwest? 

11.  How  would  aerial  logging  systems  ad- 
v;uice  the  concept  of  multiple  use  of  our 
national  forest  lands? 

In  the  light  of  my  letter  of  November  16 
to  you  on  allow.^bio  cuts,  I  cannot  stress  too 
strongly  my  genuine  Interest  in  seeking 
every  possible  means  to  legitimately  increase 
the  harvest  of  timber  now  lost  to  Insects 
and  disease — the  loss  of  prrxluctivlty  due  to 
excessive  roads  taking  land  out  of  timber 
growing  and  thus  the  allowable  cut — and 
production  and  soil  and  watershed  losses 
due  to  erosion 

Failure  to  act  wisely  now — delay — will 
prove  costly  to  the  forest  resources  and 
those  dependent  upon  Its  multiple  usee. 
Failure  to  use  all  prof>er  mean.s  to  attain 
full  forest  productivity  will  intensify  pres- 
sures on  the  allowable  cuts. 

While  this  pressure  cannot  be  avoided, 
there  Is  a  public  responsibility  to  enable 
these  public  forest  resoiu-ces  to  fulfill  their 
ability  to  do  their  proper  part  so  that  these 
pressures  can  be  mitigated. 

I  am  equally  sure  you  will  appreciate  that 
I  continue  of  the  view  that  it  Is  essential 
that  the  construction  of  mainline  access 
roads  under  the  biennial  authorizations  from 
Congress  continue  to  grow  Aerial  logging 
can  be  an  important  change  which  will  re- 
duce the  need  for  the  so-called  spur  roads 
and  skid  tracts.  A  general  Improvement  in 
forest  access  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the 
most  Important  steps  that  the  administra- 
tion can  take  now  for  forest  conservation. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  subject 
I  am  directing  my  office  to  also  send  a  copy 
of  this  letter  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  I  suggest  that  you  dis- 
cuss this  matter  with  him. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Watne  Morse. 

I  DEPARTMSNT  or  AORICtrLTUKE, 

Washington,  DC,  January  11. 1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  MoaaE. 
t/-S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC 

Dkas  Senatos  Morse:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  December  9.  1£>65.  to  which  an 
acknowledgment  was  sent  December  17, 
1905,  regarding  the  potential  advantages  of 
operational  aerial  logging  systems  being  de- 
veloped by  Forest  Engineering  Research. 
Aerial  logging  systems  as  discussed  in  our 
comments  below  Include  skyline  cables,  bal- 
loon and  helicopter  systems  and.  In  fact, 
any  system  which  results  In  radical  reduction 
of  road  mileage  and  surface  operated  yarding 


operations.     Information  on  your   H   Items 
are  as  follows : 

1.  The  allowable  cut  of  timber  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Is  reduced  below  potential  levels 
by  several  types  of  losses  Including: 

(a)  Mortality  from  fire.  Insects,  blowdown, 
and  other  destructive  agents.  Annual  mor- 
tality from  all  causes  in  recent  years  has 
averaged  about  5  billion  board  feet  of  saw- 
timber  In  the  Douglas-flr  region,  plus  addi- 
tional losses  of  growth  In  damaged  trees 
and  stands.  An  estimated  3.4  billion  board 
feet  of  mortality  occurs  on  public  lands  and 
1.6  billion  on  private  lands.  A  substantial 
part  of  those  losses  is  now  being  salvaged, 
but  the  timber  harvest  In  old-growth  stands 
could  be  further  Increased  through  such 
measures  as  construction  of  roads  and  inten- 
sified protection  and  salvage  programs. 

(b)  Lack  of  thinning  and  other  cultural 
practices  In  young-growth  stands.  Thinning 
efforts  to  date  have  been  limited  by  such 
factors  as  Inadequate  road  systems  and  lack 
of  local  markets  for  thinnings.  The  poten- 
tial increase  In  timber  harvests  from  inter- 
mediate cuttings  and  other  timber  stand 
Improvement  work  on  the  18.8  million  acres 
of  young  forests,  and  ultimately  on  the  26 
million  acres  of  commercial  forest  land  in 
the  Douglas-fir  region,  will  In  time  add  sev- 
eral billion  board  feet  annually  to  the 
region's  allowable  cut. 

(c)  Loss  of  growth  on  nonstocked  and 
poorly  stocked  forest  lands.  Approximately 
1.2  million  acres  of  forest  land  In  the  Doug- 
las-flr region  were  classed  as  nonstocked  and 
3.5  million  acres  as  poorly  stocked  with  tim- 
ber in  1962.  Replanting  of  these  nonstocked 
and  poorly  stocked  lands,  although  difficult 
and  costly  in  many  areas,  would  permit  some 
immediate  Increase  in  allowable  cut,  and 
could  In  time  Increase  the  allowable  cut  of 
the  region  by  roughly  1.5  billion  board  feet 
annually,  or  the  equivalent  of  11  percent  of 
the  total  current  cut  of  13.8  billion  board 
feet. 

(d)  Incomplete  utilization  of  timber  on 
logged  over  areas.  Logging  residues,  includ- 
ing broken  sections  of  trees,  cull  logs  and 
small  diameter  material,  amounted  to  nearly 
900  million  board  feet  In  the  Douglas-fir 
region  In  1963,  or  about  6.5  percent  of  the 
total  sawtlmber  cut.  Industry  has  made 
substantial  progress  In  reducing  logging  resi- 
dues, and  utilization  might  be  further  In- 
creased through  research,  road  construction, 
and  salvage  programs. 

(e)  Inability  to  harvest  timber  on  areas 
that  are  Inoperable  under  present  logging 
technology.  Currently  about  4  million  acres 
of  old-growth  timber  In  the  Douglas-flr 
region  of  western  Washington  and  Oregon 
cannot  be  economically  harvested  under  pres- 
ent logging  technology.  This  land  cannot  be 
logged  for  a  variety  of  reasons — steep  ter- 
rain, unstable  soil  conditions,  low  timber  val- 
ues, or  the  need  to  protect  esthetic  and  rec- 
reational values.  About  90  percent  of  this 
acreage  Is  administered  by  various  public 
agencies;  about  10  percent  Is  privately 
owned.  In  addition,  there  are  some  2  6  mil- 
lion acres  of  young-growth  timber  on  ter- 
rain where  thinnings  are  impractical  under 
present  logging  techniques.  Prior  logging 
on  these  areas  was  by  clear  cutting  but  thin- 
ning operations  are  made  more  difficult  by 
the  necessity  of  removing  selected  trees  in 
such  a  way  as  to  avoid  damage  to  the  resid- 
ual stand.  The  loss  of  allowable  cut 
through  Inability  to  harvest  timber  on  non- 
operable  areas  Is  estimated  at  about  507  mil- 
lion board  feet  annually. 

a.  A  recent  analysis  of  the  Nation's  tlm 
ber  supply  and  demand  situation  and  out 
look  Indicates  that  demands  for  timber  prod 
ucts  may  Increase  by  possibly  40  percent  b> 
1985  and  roughly  80  percent  by  the  year  200C 
IXirtng  the  next  two  or  three  decades,  toU 
timber  supplies  appear  adequate  to  mee' 
thoae   projected  demands,   although  hlgh»» 
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quality  softwoods  are  expected  to  be  In  In- 
creasingly short  supply.  Forests  In  the 
Douglas-flr  region  are  In  a  particularly  favor- 
able situation  because  of  such  factors  as  tim- 
ber species  and  quality  and  development  of 
strong  forest  Industries  In  the  region.  It 
seems  likely,  therefore,  that  Increases  in  al- 
lowable cut  In  the  Douglas-fir  region  from 
the  sources  enumerated  above  would  find 
a  market. 

3.  Advanced  aerial  logging  systems  could 
probably  economically  log  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  currently  Inoperable  old 
growth  and  about  one-half  of  the  Inoperable 
young  growth  stands  In  the  Douglas-flr  re- 
gion. "This  would  mean  an  additional  cut 
annually  of  approximately  507  million  board 
feet  from  the  region's  commercial  forest 
lands  which  Is  the  figure  stated  In  item  1(e) 
above. 

4.  Total  stumpoge  receipts  In  the  region 
might  be  Increased  about  $5  million  annually 
by  new  logging  technology.  This  might  In- 
clude as  much  as  $2.9  million  from  sales  on 
lands  administered  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  The 
portion  of  receipts  going  to  counties  in  such 
case  would  amount  to  about  4835,000  an- 
nually, and  the  portion  of  receipts  retained 
in  the  U.S.  Treasury  about  $2.1  million 
annually. 

5.  It  is  estimated  that  for  each  dollar  of 
sttunpage  value  derived  from  Increesed  cut- 
ting on  areas  opened  up  by  aerial  logging 
total  Incomes  of  possibly  $9  might  be  gen- 
erated in  the  Douglas-flr  region  and  $20  in 
the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Assuming  that 
the  Increased  timber  cut  could  be  absorbed 
by  the  expanding  U.S.  economy,  as  seems 
Ukely,  the  total  contribution  to  the  Nation's 
gross  national  product  might  thus  exceed 
$100  million  annually. 

6.  Logging  road  construction  is  resp>onsl- 
ble  for  much  of  the  soil  erosion  and  land 
movement  associated  with  loggring.  Because 
aerial  logging  systems  reduce  the  mileage  of 
roads  needed  to  log  a  particular  watershed, 
aerial  systems  represent  an  Important  mer.ns 
to  combat  soli  erosion  and  landslides  in  the 
Douglas-flr  region. 

Research  findings  provide  some  idea  of 
the  erosion  problems  stemming  from  access 
road  construction.  The  results  of  one  study 
In  western  Oregon  showed  the  concentration 
of  soil  particles  in  stream  runoff  from  the 
first  rain  storm  after  road  construction  to 
be  250  times  that  carried  In  an  adjacent 
undisturbed  watershed.  Although  there  was 
evidence  that  the  erosion  caused  by  a  par- 
ticular road  would  subside  In  time,  sediment 
concentrations  for  the  subsequent  2-year 
period  were  significantly  higher  than  pre- 
road  construction  levels.  A  recent  study 
on  the  H.  J.  Andrews  Experimental  Forest 
In  Oregon  also  showed  that  72  percent  of 
the  landslides  occurring  during  the  severe 
storms  in  December  1964  were  directly  as- 
sociiited  with  logging  road  construction. 

Not  all  soil  erosion  associated  with  log- 
Ring  stems  from  road  construction.  Soil 
disturbance  throughout  the  cutting  area 
may  contribute  to  erosion.  Although  we 
c'ln't  evaluate  aerial  systems  as  yet  undevel- 
oped, a  study  in  Washington  disclosed  that 
soil  disturbance  to  the  watershed  was  almost 
three  times  greater  in  the  case  of  tractor 
logging  than  with  a  skyline  crane.  With 
the  development  of  more  advanced  aerial 
systems,  we  could  perhaps  expect  to  see  an 
even  greater  contrast. 

7.  Experience  to  date  has  shown  that  aerial 
logging  systems  could  considerably  reduce 
the  mileage  of  roads  required  to  log  timber 
products  from  national  forests  In  the  Doug- 
las-flr region.  In  one  test  on  the  Willamette 
National  Forest  using  the  Wyseen  system, 
only  0.7  mile  of  logging  road  per  section  was 
required  where  conventional  logging  tech- 
niques would  have  required  7.7  miles.  An- 
other aerial  system,  the  Sgagit  sky  car,  was 


tested  on  the  Cascade  Head  Experimental 
Forest.  Here,  conventional  methods  would 
have  required  5.19  miles  of  road  per  section; 
the  Skagit  sky  car  system  needed  only  1.59 
miles  per  section. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  logging 
road  construction  in  mountainous  areas 
could  be  reduced  by  50  percent  as  compared 
to  conventional  methods  through  the  use  of 
aerial  systems.  The  type  of  roads  which 
aerial  systems  will  supplant  cost  approxi- 
mately $10,000  per  mile,  so  even  this  con- 
servative estimate  of  50-percent  reduction 
could  result  In  remarkable  savings  with  con- 
sequently larger  Income  to  the  Oovernment 
from  timber  sales.  Savings  In  road  costs  may 
be  partially  offset  by  higher  logging  costs 
of  aerial  systems.  Even  though  the  unit 
costs  of  harvesting  may  not  be  reduced  In 
all  cases,  more  land  will  be  open  for  logging, 
thus  raising  the  total  profit  opportunity,  and 
erosion  prevention  and  other  esthetic  bene- 
fits win  be  realized. 

8.  For  each  mile  of  road  constructed  in 
the  rugged  terrain  of  the  Douglas-fir  region, 
about  5.5  acres  of  timberland  are  taken  out 
of  production. 

9.  To  date  15,203  miles  of  access  roads  have 
been  constructed  on  the  national  forests  of 
the  Douglas-flr  region.  On  the  currently 
loggable  areas  an  estimated  23,713  miles  of 
roads  are  still  needed  under  conventional 
methods.  In  addition  to  these  access  roads 
which  are  maintained  permanently  as  a  part 
of  the  transportation  system,  a  considerably 
greater  mileage  of  logging  roads  Is  needed. 
TTiese  roads  amount  to  from  10  to  20  miles 
per  square  mile  depending  upon  topography. 
It  Is  largely  these  roads  which  will  be  reduced 
rather  than  the  main  timber  haul  roads. 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  mileage  per  square 
mile  of  these  logging  roads  could  be  reduced 
over  50  percent.  The  use  of  aerial  logging 
systems  on  all  remaining  unroaded  areas  to 
be  logged  would  permit  an  estimated  61,860 
acres  of  forest  land  to  remain  In  production 
which  under  full  management  would  pro- 
duce about  31  million  board  feet  of  timber 
per  year. 

10.  A  significant  volume  of  wood  fiber  In 
the  form  of  broken  tops  and  chunks,  small 
diameter  pieces,  and  defective  cull  material 
Is  left  on  the  ground  after  a  logging  opera- 
tion. In  1963  for  Instance,  It  was  estimated 
that  nearly  900  million  board  feet  of  saw- 
timber,  or  6.5  percent  of  the  total  sawtlmber 
cut  In  the  Douglas-flr  region,  was  left  on 
the  ground.  However,  Industry  Is  at  present 
unable  to  economically  use  this  cull,  small 
sized  material,  and  breakage  resulting  from 
tree  felling.  Aerial  systems  could  reduce 
breakage  associated  with  yarding,  but  other 
research  efforts  are  needed  to  make  more  of 
these  logging  residues  economically  avail- 
able. 

11.  Development  of  advanced  aerial  logging 
systems  will  undoubtedly  result  in  multiple- 
use  of  more  acres  in  the  Douglas-flr  region. 
Aerial  methods  make  it  feasible  to  log  In 
many  sensitive  areas  without  major  impacts 
on  esthetic,  soil,  and  water  values. 

Although  your  questions  referred  to  the 
Douglas-flr  region,  the  problem  of  logging 
difficult  areas  exists  throughout  the  West. 
Alaska  Is  particularly  plagued  with  these 
problems,  yet  needs  added  timber  production 
as  a  basis  for  economic  development.  We 
estimate  that  In  Alaska  there  are  1,574,500 
acres  containing  45  billion  board  feet  of  tim- 
ber that  are  now  economically  inoperable  but 
which  could  be  logged  by  advanced  aerial 
logging  systems.  Assuming  that  approxi- 
mately 1  percent  of  this  inventory  would  be 
cut  annually,  advanced  aerial  systems  would 
make  available  an  additional  cut  of  450 
million  board  feet  per  year.  (We  must 
admit,  however,  that  there  has  not  been  suf- 
ficient manufacturing  capacity  In  Alaska  to 
utilize  all  the  currently  economically  avail- 
able allowable  cut.  With  the  recent  pre- 
liminary award  of  a  large  pulp  timber  sale  to 


St.  Regis  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  this  situation 
seems  well  on  the  way  to  resolution.)  At  a 
stumpage  value  of  $2.50  per  thousand  board 
feet,  an  additional  $1.1  million  per  year  in 
stumpage  receipts  would  be  generated  by  ad- 
vanced aerial  logging  systems.  Of  this  about 
$280,000  would  be  returned  to  the  State  for 
the  use  of  local  government  In  financing 
roads  and  schools.  Even  more  Important 
would  be  the  many  new  Jobs  In  Alaska  and 
an  Increased  tax  base  that  would  result  from 
harvesting  and  processing  this  extra  cut  Into 
primary  products. 

An  estimated  60  out  of  a  total  of  90  miles 
of  temporary  roads  constructed  annually  also 
could  be  eliminated  by  using  aerial  logging 
systems  In  Alaska.  Costs  for  the  kinds  of 
roads  eliminated  by  aerial  systems  average 
about  $32,000  per  mile  and  thus  a  total  of 
$1.9  million  per  year  could  be  saved  for  use 
In  further  development  of  the  needed  multi- 
ple-use roads. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  In  this  prom- 
ising part  of  our  research  program  and  the 
opportunity  to  respond  to  your  request  for 
the  Information. 

Sincerely  yotirs. 

Orville  S.  Freeman 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  digress  to  say  I  in- 
tend to  push  for  progress  in  this  great 
step  forward  in  conservation  logging. 

Secretary  Freeman's  letter  contains 
clear  evidence  on  how  forest  allowable 
cuts  can  be  increased  by  such  means. 
It  refutes  the  need  to  engage  in  mathe- 
matical hocus-pocus  to  increase  allow- 
able cuts. 

To  all  who  live  conservation,  It  Is  dis- 
turbing that  the  Initial  cut  in  a  Douglas- 
fir  forest  is  unavoidably  a  severe  treat- 
ment. The  trees  are  large  and  heavy  and 
contain  much  cull  material.  To  obtain 
efficient  regeneration  of  healthy  new 
stands,  clear  cutting  Is  silviculturally 
necessary.  Much  of  this  large  timber  is 
on  steep  and  broken  ground.  The  Forest 
Ser\-ice  makes  Its  clear  cuts  in  a  patch- 
wise  fashion.  Conservationists  are 
pleased  that  foresters  recognize  that 
large  continuous  clear  cuts  are  no  longer 
acceptable  from  a  scenic,  watershed,  or 
recreational  use  standpoint. 

My  friends  from  the  Middle  West  and 
East  who  frequently  visit  the  great  forest 
areas  of  Oregon  and  Washington  know 
whereof  I  speak  when  I  point  out  that 
this  selective  patchwlse  cutting  that  is 
authorized  by  the  Forest  Service  should 
be  continued. 

I  wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Freeman,  and 
to  Mr.  Cliff  and  his  associates  for  the 
sound  conservation  policy  that  they  have 
developed  In  respect  to  the  cutting  of  old 
growth  timber  and  the  so-called  moun- 
tainside stands  of  timber. 

I  say  to  my  friends  from  the  Middle 
West  and  East  who  have  come  to  my 
State  to  see  Its  beauties  that  there  was 
a  time  when  the  so-called  clear  cutting 
of  the  mountainsides  was  complete  clear 
cutting.  They  mowed  the  trees  down, 
and  left  not  only  the  ugly  views  that  re- 
sulted from  such  a  practice  and  waste  of 
God's  gifts  of  these  great  cathedrals  of 
forests  to  our  people,  but  they  did  great 
damage  to  the  watershed;  they  did  great 
damage  to  the  soil.  The  conservation- 
ists, under  the  leadership  of  such  great 
men  as  Qlfford  Pinchot.  one  of  the  great- 
est conservationists  of  our  time,  brought 
to  an  end  this  ravaging  of  so-called  clear 
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cut  or  old  growth  Umber  on  the  foresta 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

I  tm  sorry  to  say  that  there  are  still 
those  who  would  put  profit  above  their 
obligations  as  trustees  of  Ood's  gift  of 
zuitural  resources  to  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  operate  a  prof- 
itable forest  industry  without  forest 
rape.  We  c&n  c^^erate  a  profitable  forest 
Industry  and  keep  faith  with  future  gen- 
erations of  American  boys  and  girls  by 
following  the  sound  conservation  pro- 
grams that  our  Forest  Service  defends, 
suports,  and  advances. 

Therefore.  I  say  most  respectfully  to 
those  in  my  State  who  are  eager  to  in- 
crease the  allowable  cut  for  old  growth 
timber,  "Oo  slow;  get  your  facts;  get 
ready  to  meet  those  of  us  who  will  op- 
pose any  wasteful  policy  of  timber  clear- 
cutting  that  may  be  proposed,  no  matter 
what  semsmtics  may  be  used  by  those 
who  rightly  have  as  their  ultimate  de- 
sign and  desire  the  making  of  a  profit 
from  a  conservation  resource  program. 
They  must  not  forget  that  these  forests. 
after  all,  belong  to  all  the  people  and  not 
merely  some  selfish  segment  of  the  lum- 
ber industry." 

Le(  me  make  it  very  clear,  that  the 
lumber  Industry  as  a  whole  has  to  be 
classifled  among  the  sound  conservation- 
ists of  our  land. 

I  know  the  great  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  centiiry 
within  the  lumber  industry  in  regard  to 
the  entire  matter  of  sustained  yield,  re- 
forestation, and  the  use  of  our  forests 
for  multiple-use  purposes. 

Those  who  seek  to  make  a  "fast  buck" 
out  of  a  program,  who  would  ravage  the 
mountainsides  of  our  great  Pacific 
Northwest  where  they  are  taking  large 
stands  of  old  growth  timber,  do  not  rep- 
resent the  economic  statesmanship  char- 
acterized by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  lumbermen  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

Ability  to  distribute  clearcutting 
patches  over  the  commercial  timber  area 
is  dependent  upon  progress  in  develop- 
ment of  forest  roads.  Roads  make  it 
possible  to  schedule  cutting  in  the  most 
mature  stands  and  to  obtain  timber  from 
two  sources  of  additional  volimie.  These 
are  thinnings  from  second-growth 
stands,  ajxd  salvage  of  dead  and  dying 
trees  in  mature  stands. 

Most  of  the  Senators  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Joined  together  in  1955.  with 
like-minded  colleagues  in  the  House,  to 
start  the  acceleration  of  the  authoriza- 
tions for  forest  roads.  The  authoriza- 
tions have  tripled  and  today  are  at  $85 
million  a  year.  I  would  remind  those 
who  now  take  this  for  granted  that  we 
made  many  of  these  Increases  over  the 
opposition  of  the  administration  then 
in  power. 

Foresters  now  appreciate  that  the 
amount  of  timber  which  must  be  reserved 
from  cutting  to  meet  scenic,  watershed, 
and  recreational  use  needs  in  Oregon 
quite  possibly  is  greater  than  present 
aillowances.  Increasing  population  pres- 
sures and  expanding  concepts  of  natural 
beauty  and  watershed  management  may 
require  claasifleatlon  of  addlUonal  com- 
mercial forest  land  in  areas  where  the 
other  uses  should  take  priority  over  tim- 


ber harvesting  and  growing.  I  believe 
we  can  accomplish  these  changes  and 
accelerate  forestry  practices  so  that  the 
allowable  cut  will  not  suffer  substan- 
tially. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  develop- 
ment of  timt)er  management  plans  and 
the  determination  of  allowable  cut  for 
our  Federal  forest  lands  will  be  a  contin- 
uing effort  which  takes  into  account  the 
expected  impact  of  new  developments 
over  the  period  when  the  next  generation 
of  trees  will  be  grown. 

The  future  of  the  forests  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  depends  in  a  large  measure 
on  accelerating  youth-growth  manage- 
ment. This  means  restocking  promptly 
on  all  commercial  forest  lands  which 
have  been  cut  over,  burned,  or  otherwise 
deforested.  It  means  tiiinnlng  of  second- 
growth  timber,  both  commercially  to 
obtain  additional  yields  which  otherwise 
would  be  wasted,  and  non-commercially, 
in  overcrowded  juvenile  stands.  Progress 
in  both  second-growth  and  old-growth 
management  is  dependent  on  develop- 
ment of  road  systems  to  permit  distribu- 
tion of  the  old-growth  harvest  areas  and 
to  enable  wide.spread  salvage  of  dead  and 
dying  trees  in  advance  of  the  enti-y  of 
clearcutting  operations  in  old -growth 
areas.  Finally,  the  development  of  new 
practical  methods  of  harvesting  the  old- 
growth  timber  without  the  soil  and  scenic 
disturbances  of  conventional  logging 
methods  will  affect  both  the  volume  and 
the  rate  of  cutting  at  which  this  old 
growth  can  be  converted  into  new  thrifty 
stands  of  second-growth  timber. 

These  are  the  three  major  avenues  for 
work  by  all  concerned  to  increase  the 
economic  opportunities  of  the  forest 
products  industries  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. As  progress  is  made,  foresters  can 
adjust  allowable  cuts  accordingly.  How- 
ever, arithmetic  speculation  in  accelerat- 
ing the  liquidation  of  the  old-growth 
timber  on  the  Federal  lands  without  pro- 
vision for  the  means  to  increase  utiliza- 
tion, to  accelerate  growth,  and  to  meet 
the  impacts  of  accelerated  cutting  on 
other  uses  is  not  a  sound  basis  for  allow- 
able revision. 

Over  nearly  seven  decades,  public  for- 
esters have  demonstrated  time  and  time 
again  their  dedication  to  the  public  wel- 
fare and  dedication  to  the  cause  of  con- 
servation. They  have  much  support 
based  on  their  record.  I,  too.  intend  to 
serve  the  cause  of  conservation  as  an 
elected  oCBcial.  I  intend  to  serve  this 
cause  by  protecting  it  from  forest  de- 
stroyers who  want  to  peddle  their  forest- 
raiding  nostnmi  by  labeling  it  "conser- 
vation." To  them  I  say:  "Take  note  that 
E>r.  Duerr  wisely  labeled  his  experi- 
mental effort  in  effect.  Read  instruc- 
tions clearly — not  to  be  consumed  until 
tested'." 

Dr.  Duerr.  in  his  November  2  letter  to 
Republican  State  Senator  Smith,  clearly 
told  all  Interested  individuals  to  read  the 
label  again.  I  make  the  entire  record 
arailable  for  all  to  evaluate.  In  partic- 
ular, I  call  to  their  attention  three  ex- 
hibits: my  letter  of  November  16  to  Sec- 
retary Udall,  a  response  from  the  Secre- 
tary, and  one  from  his  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, Harry  Anderson. 


There  are  those,  too,  who  are  chafing 
to  get  a  new  allowable  cut  on  the  val- 
uable Bureau  of  Land  Management  tim- 
berlands,  as  well  as  Forest  Service  lands, 
In  Oregon.  Conservationists  in  Oregon 
had  better  take  notice  of  this  fact. 

As  I  have  said  to  many  of  them  in  per- 
son, I  now  say  to  them  from  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  as  I  raise  this  warning  to 
conservationists:  Watch  out  for  those 
who  seek  to  attempt  to  rationalize,  those 
who  seek  justification  for  increasing  the 
allowable  cut  on  timber  in  Oregon. 

I  am  gratified  and  pleased  that  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Anderson  agrees  that  any 
increase  in  the  allowable  cut  should  re- 
ceive review  by  the  O.  &  C.  advisory 
boards  and  various  conservation  groups 
prior  to  adoption. 

Those  in  my  State  who  have  a  deep  in- 
terest in  conservation  should  be  pleased 
that  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is 
making  a  comprehensive  review  of  pro- 
cedures and  standards  used  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  timber  available  an- 
nually. 

I  am  aware  that  there  may  be  subtle 
and  not  so  subtle  pressures  applied  to  the 
Bureau  and  to  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
I  am  sure  that  we  in  the  Oregon  delega- 
tion will  look  forward  to  counseling  with 
Assistant  Secretary  Anderson  and  Direc- 
tor Stoddard  and  their  staffs  when  this 
proposal  reaches  the  point  of  requiring 
initial  public  discussion. 

To  those  who  want  a  quick  unplanned 
increase  in  allowable  cuts,  I  serve  notice 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  harry  or  hurry 
the  Assistant  Secretary  or  this  fine  Bu- 
reau as  it  proceeds  with  the  comprehen- 
sive review  now  underway.  I  believe  it  is 
sound  and  wise  for  the  Department  to 
complete  its  review  before  it  releases  its 
proposal  for  public  comment. 

Since  the  matter  of  allowable  cuts  on 
the  national  forests  has  been  of  interest 
to  some  State  officials,  the  thought  oc- 
curs to  me  that  this  interest  may  be 
translated  into  an  interest  in  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management's  allowable  cut. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  would 
consider  this  an  unfortunate  develop- 
ment, akin  to  a  congressional  investiga- 
tion of  the  Oregon  State  Board  of 
Forestry's  responsibilities  in  managing 
State  forests.  I  would  consider  this  an 
unwarranted  intrusion  of  the  Federal 
Government  into  the  affairs  solely  com- 
mitted to  the  sovereign  State  of  Oregon. 
Of  course,  I  would  oppose  it. 

The  letters  and  other  items  I  shall 
place  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  re- 
marks are  being  made  available  in  order 
that  there  will  be  ample  notice  given  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  con- 
sultative machinery  available  to  it  which 
is  quite  adequate  to  assure  wide  public 
information  on  its  proposals  after  the 
Department  has  completed  its  own  com- 
prehensive reviews.  Since  the  Depart- 
ment intends  to  use  its  proper  consulta- 
tive machinery,  I  trust  that  this  will  allay 
any  unnecessary  concerns. 

Every  100  million  board  feet  of  timber 
cut  and  manufactured  in  Oregon  ac- 
counts for  about  900  jobs  a  year.  Some 
may  contend  that  this  is  the  reason  to 
up  an  aUowable  cut. 

The  issue  Is  Jobs  in  perpetuity  under 
stistained  yield  compared  to  overcutting 
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which  is  a  "cut  out  and  get  out"  policy. 
Today,  unfortunately,  most  of  the  pri- 
vate timber  in  Oregon  is  being  cut  at  a 
far  greater  rate  than  its  sustained  yield. 

To  overcut  the  public  timber  without 
a  full  assessment  of  what  is  happening 
to  private  timber  would  be  the  height  of 
folly. 

When  we  talk  about  allowable  cut  we 
are  not  just  talking  about  sawmills.  We 
are  talking  about  whole  towi^s,  about 
homes  carrying  mortgages,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  schools,  we  are  talking  about 
roads,  we  are  talking  about  the  condition 
of  every  business  on  Main  Street. 

When  we  talk  about  allowable  cut  we 
are  talking  about  the  future.  If  a  gain 
of  900  jobs  now  will  be  more  than  offset 
by  a  loss  of  jobs  in  the  future,  we  are 
talking  about  a  mortgage  on  the  future 
that  never  will  be  repaid. 

The  inexorable  pressures  that  have 
marked  the  cutting  of  timber  in  every 
State  show  that  after  the  peak  years  of 
false  glory,  the  forests  of  that  State  have 
never  again  cut  as  much  timber.  This 
happened  in  Washington,  in  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota,  in  Maine  and  Michigan. 

It  will  happen  in  Oregon  only  over  my 
politically  dead  body;  and  I  never  felt 
more  politically  healthy  than  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  tell  us  now 
we  can  cut  more  timber  carry  a  heavy 
burden  to  show  that  it  can  be  done  on 
a  permanent  long-term  basis. 

The  conservation  and  wise  use  of  Ore- 
gon's forest  resources  Is  vital  to  Oregon's 
welfare.  Oregon's  political  leaders  have 
a  responsibility  to  the  present  and  to  the 
unborn  generations.  We  cannot  evade 
or  shirk  this  obligation.  A  sound  sus- 
tained yield,  conservation,  recreational 
multiuse  of  our  national  forests  impose 
upon  all  Americans  a  solemn  trust  to 
leave  oiu-  forests  in  a  better  condition 
for  the  welfare  of  future  generations 
than  that  in  which  we  found  them.  Our 
Federal  public  policy  should  always  make 
clear  to  those  who  would  ravage  our 
forests  that  they  do  not  belong  to  com- 
mercial interests  but  to  all  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  pressure  on  our  forests  is  increas- 
ing on  all  sides.  The  clamor  to  adopt 
panaceas  and  rationalizations  of  selfish 
groups  to  ravage  our  forests  will  increase 
unless  we  are  willing  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  as  trustees  of  God's  gift  of  these 
natural  lumber  resources  and  succeeding 
generations.  We  owe  it  to  our  country 
to  be  conservationists  first.  I  want 
there  to  be  no  doubt  where  I  stand. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks  16  Items  relattag  to  the 
topics  I  have  just  discussed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statb  of  OaxooN,  LsciSLATrvx  In- 
terim     COMMmXE      ON      PtTBLIC 

Lands,  State  CAPrroi,  Btjilding, 

Salem,  Oreg.,  October  27, 1965. 
Dr.  WiLLUK  A.  DtncRB, 
College  of  Forestry , 
Syracuse  University, 
Syracuse,  N.T. 

D«AK  Dr.  Dmaui:  Pursuant  to  our  recent 
telephone  conversation,  I  am  pleased  to  be 


able  to  invite  you  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Interim  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

As  you  may  know,  we  have  been  hearing 
witnesses  and  discussing  your  study  of  tim- 
ber trends  In  western  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton. Several  of  the  Forest  Service  personnel 
have  testified  before  our  committee  explain- 
ing in  their  terms  and  word  usage  the  philos- 
ophy and  intent  of  your  report.  Our  com- 
mittee members  felt  that  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  subject  to  the  economiy  of 
the  West,  it  would  only  be  fair  and  reason- 
able to  request  that  the  author  of  this  im- 
portant document  be  called  to  Interpret  Its 
many  facets. 

The  timber  Industry  to  the  State  of  Oregon 
and  to  the  West  plays  a  vital  role  In  the  lives 
and  economic  future  of  this  area.  Our  pur- 
pose Is  to  guarantee  that  progress  Is  being 
made  In  the  area  of  study  and  research  to 
provide  maximum  usage  from  our  timber 
resources. 

I  can  assure  you  this  committee  Is  not  po- 
litically oriented  nor  on  any  kind  of  venture 
to  embarrass  a  public  agency  or  any  Indi- 
vidual. Your  presence  and  learned  testimony 
would  be  of  Incalculable  value. 

Our  committee  can  meet  at  any  time  that 
Is  convenient  to  you  and  your  schedule.  Our 
next  scheduled  meeting  Is  November  12  and 
13.  However,  should  this  not  be  feasible,  our 
plans  will  be  made  flexible  to  fit  your  sched- 
ule. Your  expenses  plus  an  honorarium 
will  be  made  available  to  defray  traveling 
costs. 

I  would  hope  for  the  sake  of  proper  Inter- 
pretation of  your  report  and  the  wealth  of 
knowledge  you  could  present  to  my  commit- 
tee, you  win  accept  this  offer. 

Thanking  you  for  your  consideration,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Robert  P.  Smtth, 
Chairman,  Interim  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Lands. 

SYRACtJSE.  N.y., 

November  2, 1965. 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Smith. 

Chairman,  Legislative  Interim  Committee 
on  Public  Lands,  State  Capitol  Building, 
Salem,  Oreg. 

Dear  Mr.  Smtth:  Your  letter  of  October 
27  was  here  when  I  got  back  yesterday  from 
a  week  out  of  town.  I  was  at  the  Society 
of  American  Foresters  annual  meeting  In 
Detroit. 

Ever  since  your  phone  call,  I  have  been 
mulling  over  your  Invitation  to  come  out  to 
Oregon  and  meet  with  your  committee.  In- 
cidentally, I  want  you  to  know  that  I  ap- 
preciate the  Invitation  and  that  I  am  glad 
to  receive  such  a  courteous  and  understand- 
ing letter  as  yours  of  October  27. 

It  looks  to  me  as  though  your  committee 
hixs  two  areas  of  Interest  that  are  my  con- 
cern also.  One  of  these  is  the  well-being 
of  forest-based  Oregon  communities:  You 
want  the  most  reliable  Information  you  can 
get  on  the  forestry  situation  and  prospects 
so  that  you  can  form  sound  judgments  about 
public  policies  and  programs.  The  other  Is 
the  factualness  of  the  record:  You  want  the 
truth  about  the  position  of  the  agencies  and 
Individuals  concerned  In  your  inquiries,  and 
I  enter  here  because  I'm  one  of  the  Indi- 
viduals. 

When  I  look  at  the  first  area  of  interest,  I 
come  unhesitatingly  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  can  be  of  little  help  to  you.  The  men 
who  are  knowledgeable  on  Oregon  forestry 
are  out  there  In  the  State  right  now:  Forest 
Service  and  State  and  academic  research  and 
administrative  people,  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement foresters,  Industry  folks,  landown- 
ers, and  consultants.  Through  them  you 
have  access  to  the  facts  and  the  wisdom. 

(If  I  may  enjoy  an  aside  with  you.  the 
terms  In  which  I  have  been  characterized 
In  the  pap>er8  as  a  superauthorlty  are  hi- 
lariously ridiculous.  They  could  have  been 
Inspired   only   by   someone   who  thought   I 


would  express  the  right  opinion  when  asked. 
If  I  had  been  suspected  of  favoring  a  dou- 
bling of  wilderness  withdrawals,  I  would 
quickly  have  earned  the  title  of  callow,  addle- 
headed  easterner. ) 

Now  to  come  to  the  second  area  of  Inter- 
est, that  of  setting  the  record  straight,  it 
strikes  me  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
this  can  be  done  very  simply.  Indeed,  I  can 
do  It  right  here  In  this  letter  and  save  you 
and  me  the  expense  and  time  of  my  coming 
all  the  way  out  across  the  country. 

1.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  "Duerr  re- 
port." There  is  a  manuscript — and  I  un- 
derstand you  have  a  copy — that  was  pro- 
duced by  a  team.  You  wrlll  find  their  names 
in  the  preface. 

2.  This  manuscript  is  an  office  report:  It 
was  written  for  fellow  foresters  In  the  Forest 
Service,  not  for  publication.  In  fact,  the 
preface  says  that  "translating"  would  be 
needed  before  release — presumably  to  avoid 
public  misinterpretation.  (And  I  guesa 
that  warning  might  well  have  been  put  oo 
the  outside  cover,  too.  In  red  letters.) 

3.  When  I  turned  the  manuscript  over  to 
the  Forest  Service  in  August  1960.  my  job 
and  my  connection  with  the  project  wert 
finished.  So  far  as  I  was  concerned.  th» 
manuscript  became  the  property  of  the  For- 
est Service.  It  was  a  technical,  in-service, 
office  report  (with  policy  implications,  yes; 
but  in  this  respect  no  different  from  many 
research  manuscripts  i ,  and  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice was  at  liberty  to  dispose  ol  it  as  they 
thought  best:  File  it;  or  pass  it  around  for 
discussion  (actually  its  greatest  value  has 
been  Just  here);  or  "translate"  and  publish 
all  or  parts  of  it. 

4.  The  manuscript  considers  at  some 
length  the  question  of  old-growth  timber 
liquidation  rates.  But  It  makes  no  recom- 
mendation about  the  rate,  and  I  myself  have 
given  out  no  recommendation  or  advice  or 
proposal  on  this  subject.  The  manuscript 
explores  two  outside  possibilities  respecting 
old-growth  conversion.  Just  as  a  warship 
will  try  to  bracket  a  target  between  a  long 
shot  and  a  short  one,  so  we  tried  to  explore 
the  consequences  of  a  long  conversion  period 
and  a  short  one,  with  some  confidence  that 
the  truth  lies  within  our  range. 

Now,  sir.  If  there  is  anything  that  you  and 
your  committee  can  do  to  make  these  facts 
known  and  to  substitute  them  for  the  fic- 
tion that  has  gotten  around.  I  will  be  in 
your  debt  personally  and  professionally. 

I  am  grateful  for  your  understanding  and 
your  tactfulness  In  my  behalf.  I  hope  that 
I  can  meet  you  some  day.  I  have  been 
through  Burns  on  several  occasions  and  have 
admired  the  friendliness  of  the  people  and 
the  beauty  of  the  countryside. 

Best  of  success  to  you  and  your  committee. 
Most  sincerely, 

WnxiAM  A.  Duerr. 


November  16,  1965. 
Hon.  Orville  Freeman, 

Secretary    of    Agriculture,     Department     of 
Agriculture.  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  enclosed  report 
from  the  Oregonian  of  October  21  on  allow- 
able cute  greatly  disturbs  me.  In  particular, 
while  I  recognize  that  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  a  stake  In  Federal  forest 
operations — they  have  no  direct  responsibi- 
lity and  this  is  especially  true  of  their  legis- 
lative committees.  I  am  disturbed  by  this 
report  on  several  grounds,  one  of  which  Is  the 
extent  to  which  matters  of  such  significance 
became  public  knowledge  prior  to  any  advice 
to  the  Oregon  delegation. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  if,  as  reported  In 
the  press,  an  Oregon  State  legislator  wants 
to  expose  Mr.  Duerr's  report  "to  begin  a 
brush  fire"  you  will  have  my  help  In  putting 
it  out.  I'm  not  going  to  let  anyone  set  a 
brush  fire  In  our  national  forests. 

We  In  Congress  have  a  legitimate  right  of 
Inquiry — I  have  exercised  It  in  the  past  and 
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I  wbaX\  In  the  future.  However,  if  I've  learned 
one  thlnf  over  the  years  It  Is  how  to  detect 
a  apeclal  Interest  effort  to  overcut  our  forests, 
under  the  gulas  of  technical  forestry,  by 
recognlrlng  the  technique  used  to  put  the 
proposition  forward — In  this  case  by  resort 
to  a  State  leflslatlve  committee.  There  Is 
no  doubt  whatsoever  as  to  the  goal — to  pres- 
tnxre  you  and  the  Forest  Service  Into  figuring 
today's  ailowable  cuts  oo  the  uncharted 
future. 

Those  who  seek  to  pressure  you  are  afraid 
to  come  out  In  the  open  and  state  their  case — 
they  seek  premature  release  of  studies  In 
forums  that  lack  responsibility  or  authority. 
Frankly.  I  siispect  that  this  Mr.  Duerr  has 
been  totOlj  used  "in  absentia"  by  these  tree 
burners.  On  thl«  point.  I'd  be  delighted  to 
have  any  comments  Mr.  Duerr  might  make  to 
you  on  this  Issue. 

Several  years  ago,  when  I  found  millions 
of  board  feet  of  allowable  cut  In  the  national 
forests  unavailable  because  of  the  access  road 
policy  then  applied  by  the  Forest  Service,  you 
heard  from  me.  The  policy  change  which 
resulted  was  In  the  public  Interest.  Those 
who  wanted  to  keep  this  forest  cut  unavail- 
able argued  -that  the  lack  of  access  didn't 
exist.    They  were  wrong. 

Due  to  the  change  In  access  road  policy,  we 
got  more  Umber  to  market — to  the  lumber 
mills  that  needed  It — without  tinkering  with 
allowable  cuts.  In  fact,  we  helped  forestry 
b«cauM  w«  got  the  entire  area  In  forest  op- 
•rmtlng  circles  under  active  forest  manage- 
mant.  Policies  which  afford  the  maximum 
opportunity  to  give  your  foresters  the  full  kit 
of  tools  they  need  to  practice  sustained  yield 
will  always  have  my  support. 

Similarly,  your  high  mountain  pwllcy  for 
recreation  came  about  after  you,  Dr.  Selke, 
Justlc*  Douglas,  Senator  Jackson,  and  I  con- 
ferred on  the  need  to  give  proper  attention  to 
long-term  conservation  requirements.  Ob- 
viously, there  will  always  be  policy  areas  for 
legitimate  Inquiry. 

The  question  of  the  level  of  yearly  cuttings 
and  long-term  allowable  cut  calculations, 
however,  I  consider  to  be  a  technical  matter. 
Foissteis  owe  us  the  obligation  of  explaining 
what  they  are  doing  and  why  they  are  doing 
It  In  terms  we  laymen  can  understand. 

Foresfis  are  like  the  physician  to  whom 
we  entrust  a  critical  operation.  While  we 
don't  know  what  they  do  In  the  operating 
room  we  give  them  our  confidence  and  trust 
in  tbatr  training  and  ability.  In  turn,  for- 
mbm  have  an  obligation,  not  unlike  the 
physician's— that  of  assuring  the  American 
people  that  our  forests  will  be  adequate  to 
tb*  nMds  of  our  children.  As  I  see  It,  they 
do  this  by  arranging  to  cut  trees  no  faster 
than  they  grow.  Their  basic  obligation, 
however.  Is  to  replenish  our  forest  stocks  so 
as  to  meet  adequately  the  needs  of  the  future. 
But  even  mors,  they  must  be  committed  to 
doing  this  In  a  manner  that  protects  the 
■oil.  wtatar.  %nd  wildlife  in  our  great  forests 
so  they  can  provide  properly  and  perpetually 
for  multiple  use  and  preservation  of  these 


Oonawvatlon  Is  too  Important  to  America's 
fotore  to  be  delivered  Into  the  hands  of  spe- 
cial intareBt  pleaders.  As  long  as  I  hold  a 
porttkan  of  rMponslblllty  In  public  life  you 
osn  eount  <»  my  active  support  In  the  never 
•ndlac  tetU*  to  maintain  a  soiuid  sxistalned 
ylakl  pwigiani. 

Slnoarely  yours, 

WATIfX  MOUB. 

StAim  or  Oaaooir,  Litbi  <Tiva  In- 
T^mc  CoMKrrm  on  Pxnuc 
I^una.  Br  ATM  C&nroL  Buzloino. 

S€Uem.  Ortg..  Noveml>eT  28, 1965. 
Hon.  Watvs  UtMMK. 
Senate  Ogiet  Building. 
W*ahington,  DJC. 

Dbab  SsMAitiB  ICoaas:  We  are  writing  to 
you  In  ragard  to  the  question  that  has  come 


before  the  Interim  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  with  respect  to  a  report  written  In 
I960  by  Dr.  William  Duerr,  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Duerr  was  appointed  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  spent  a  sabbatical  year  In  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  studying  timber  trends 
In  those  two  States.  As  a  result  of  his  study, 
the  Forest  Service  published  a  portion  of 
that  work  called  "Timber  lYends  in  Oregon 
and  Washington." 

A  portion  of  the  Duerr  report  was  never 
published  and  was  only  included  In  the 
original  manuscript  which  was  submitted  re- 
cently to  our  Interim  committee. 

We  have  been  persistent  In  our  requests  to 
the  Forest  Service  to  publish  the  complete 
document  since  one  pwrtlon  Introduces  an 
alternative  of  accelerated  allowable  cut 
which  we  believe  Impwrtant  enough  for  fur- 
ther study.  Many  people  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  have  shown  an  interest  In  examining 
the  total  report,  although  we  have  been  re- 
stricted by  the  Forest  Service  to  only  Interim 
cocnmlttee  use. 

Our  hope  Is  that  you  will  Intervene  on 
our  behalf  In  requesting  the  Forest  Service 
to  allow  the  complete  Duerr  report  to  be  re- 
leased in  quantity  and  that  you  will  assist 
us  in  following  through  if  necessary  with  a 
congressional  level  study  of  the  allowable  cut 
policy  for  timber  on  public  lands  In  the 
Northwest. 

The  preesures  from  foreign  and  domestic 
competition  are  such  today  that  many  of  our 
domestic  companies  are  being  priced  out  of 
the  market  and  many  of  our  smaller  com- 
panies are  not  buying  because  of  the  uneco- 
nomic timber  stumpage  price 

Timber  and  lumber  comprise  the  No.  I 
Industry  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  providing 
many  payrolls  and  tremendous  Investments; 
therefore  the  importance  of  this  subject  Is 
foremost  In  our  minds. 

Even  though  we  believe  our  evidence  Is 
only  uf>on  the  fringe  of  the  subject,  we  have 
reached  a  definite  conclusion  that  there  Is 
a  drastic  need  for  further  investigation  of 
the  alternative  of  the  even  flow  theory  en- 
visioned by  Dr.  Duerr's  report  of  1960. 
Respectfully, 

Robert  P   SMrrH, 
Chairman.  Interim  Committee  on  Public 
Lands. 

Ted  Hallock, 

State  Senator. 

DXCXMBCR    1.    1965. 

Mr.  Rosrrr  F   SMrru. 

Chairman,    Interim    Committee    on    Public 

Lands. 
Trd  Hallock, 
State  Senator,  Legislative  Interim  Committee 

on  Public  Lands,  State  Capitol  Building. 

Salem,  Or  eg. 

DZAB    REPaXSENTATtVB    SMrtK    AND    SENATOR 

Hallock:  Senator  Morse  Is  now  overseas 
where  he  Is  serving  as  chairman  of  an  Inter- 
parliamentary delegation  meeting  with  rep- 
resentatives of  Japan,  India,  and  Pakistan. 
Therefore  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  supply- 
ing this  Interim  acknowledgment  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  your  request 
concerning  the  Duerr  report  I  am  communi- 
cating with  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service 
and  I  am  expressing  Senator  Morsx's  Interest 
Ln  prompt  and  thorough  consideration  con- 
cerning the  proposed  release  of  the  Duerr 
report. 

As  soon  as  our  office  receives  a  reply  from 
the  Forest  Service  I  shall  get  In  touch  with 
you  promptly. 

Sincerely  yours. 

WnxiAM  BntG,  Jr.. 
Administrative     Assistant     to     Senator 
Wayne  Morse. 


U.S.  ScNan, 
OoMicrmx  ON  CoicMxacx, 

December  1,  1965. 

Hon.   BlWARS   P.    CLOTF, 

Chief.  Forest  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Clot:  The  enclosed  letter  from 
the  Oregon  Legislative  Interim  Commltte« 
on  Public  Lands  reveals  an  interest  in  dis- 
tribution of  material  from  a  manuscript 
prepared  for  the  Forest  Service  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Duerr,  of  Syracuse  University.  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  widely  divergent 
views  are  held  on  forest  management  policies, 
perhaps  the  Forest  Service  will  want  to  pub- 
lish the  entire  contents  of  Dr.  Duerr's  manu- 
script, with  appropriate  Forest  Service  ex- 
planatory material,  as  an  aid  to  those  Inter- 
ested In  objective  analysis  of  public  land 
policy. 

Sincerely, 

Watnx  Morse, 

U.S.  Senjitor. 

MATTRINK    B.    NrUBERGER. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Department  or  Acricttlttjre, 
Washington.  D.C.  December  9,  1965. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  November  16  regarding  hear- 
ings of  the  Oregon  Legislative  Interim  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  relating  to  allowable 
cut  on  national  forests. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  forthright 
position  in  support  of  a  sound  sustained 
yield  program  for  the  national  forests. 

The  level  at  which  allowable  cuts  are  set 
on  the  national  forests  Is,  of  course,  a  mat- 
ter of  Important  public  concern.  We  are 
keenly  aware  of  this  fact.  We  have  conse- 
quently given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
the  methods  used  for  determining  allowable 
cuts,  especially  over  the  last  10  years.  We 
have  put  into  effect  and  are  following  a 
10-year  cycle  of  relnventorles  and  revisions 
of  management  plans  to  provide  current  and 
adequate  guides  to  the  determination  of 
allowable  cuts.  We  are  doing  what  we  can 
to  encourage  more  sales  of  thinnings.  Three 
years  ago  we  arranged  for  a  special  review 
of  the  methods  used  for  calculating  allow- 
able cuts  on  the  western  national  forests 
that  are  Important  timber  producers.  Thl* 
review  was  made  by  a  committee  of  recog- 
nized experts,  chaired  by  Prof.  Kenneth 
Davis,  of  the  Department  of  Forestry  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

We  are  following  a  philosophy  that  the 
national  forests  should  be  so  managed  as  to 
provide  a  reasonably  even  flow  of  timber  of- 
fered for  sale.  Except  for  the  one  coopera- 
tive sustained  yield  unit  that  was  estab- 
lished under  the  act  of  March  29,  1944,  w* 
do  not  consider  It  proper  to  base  the  man- 
agement of  national  forest  lands  on  wbsi 
happens  on  private  lands  in  the  region. 
This  could  easily  result  in  overcuttlng  the 
national  forest  lands  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  United  States  and  without  offsetting 
advantages. 

People  may  properly  argue  a  bit  about  how 
even  the  flow  must  be  in  order  to  be  even 
flow.  On  working  circles  that  experience  se- 
rious volume  losses  because  of  Are,  wind- 
throw,  disease,  or  other  such  causes.  It  often 
is  good  business  and  good  forest  management 
to  have  a  period  of  Increased  harvest  to  sal- 
vage what  otherwise  would  be  a  complete 
loss.  When  this  Is  necessary,  we  would  ex- 
pect to  make  a  smooth  transition  from  one 
level  of  cutting  to  the  other  to  minimize  the 
timing  Impacts.  But  except  for  situations  of 
this  sort,  we  consider  that  the  basic  concept 
of  even  flow  Is  proper  public  policy  and  that 
our  timber  management  planning  should  bs 
done  accordingly. 
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The  so-called  Duerr  report  on  timber  trends 
in  western  Oregon  and  Washington  was  pre- 
pared m  the  period  1958-62  by  a  research 
team  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Forest  and 
Range  Experiment  Station  In  Portland.  The 
study  was  conducted  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  William  A.  Duerr  who  was  employed  as  a 
member  of  the  Forest  Service  while  on  leave 
from  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry 
in  Syracuse.  The  major  part  of  the  research 
done  by  this  team  was  published  In  1963  in  a 
report  entitled  "Timber  Trends  in  Western 
Oregon  and  Western  Washington,"  a  copy  of 
which  is  enclosed. 

This  Forest  Service  study  dealt  mainly  with 
the  various  economic  factors  that  Influence 
rotation  age  and  management  Investments  by 
major  categories  of  ownership,  the  longrun 
level  of  timber  cutting  that  would  be  possible 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  under  the  Influence 
of  these  economic  factors,  and  the  problems 
of  reaching  the  potential  during  the  conver- 
sion of  old-growth  to  a  young-growth  timber 
economy. 

A  major  part  of  the  study  was  devoted  to 
an  appraisal  of  the  Influence  that  the  rate  of 
interest  may  have  on  total  output,  primarily 
through  its  effect  on  length  of  rotation. 
Other  factors  such  as  costs  of  regeneration 
and  timber  stand  Improvement,  timber  qual- 
ity differentials,  and  trends  In  timber  values 
also  were  analyzed  In  terms  of  Impacts  on 
economic  rotation  age  and  allowable  cut. 
This  analysis  provided  a  basis  for  estimating 
a  potential  level  of  »ong-run  timber  output 
in  the  Douglas-fir  region. 

Another  part  of  the  report  analyzed  the 
probable  course  of  events  over  the  next  sev- 
eral decades,  and  progress  toward  the  long- 
run  yield  potential  under  prospective  man- 
agement policies  and  Investment  programs. 

The  Initial  review  draft  of  this  study  also 
contained  a  final  section  on  trends  in  pos- 
sible timber  cutting  In  future  decades  If  (1) 
forest  management  were  intensified  much 
more  rapidly  than  recent  trends  suggest,  and 
(2)  if  old-growth  timber  were  converted  to 
young  growth  much  more  rapidly  than  now 
pLinned.  The  one  alternative  described  In 
the  final  section  of  this  Initial  draft  consid- 
ered a  large  immediate  Increase  In  cutting  of 
the  national  forests  followed  by  a  major  drop 
in  output  after  some  years  and  a  shift  to 
short  rotation  operation  of  second-growth 
stands.  Such  a  system  might  provide  a 
higher  rate  of  return  on  timber  capital  but 
would  have  obvious  drawbacks  such  as  com- 
munity instability,  depressing  effects  on  tim- 
ber prices,  and  a  gradual  shift  to  small  sizes 
of  timber. 

The  published  report  provided  a  spring- 
board for  more  analyses  by  recognizing  that 
what  happens  in  the  future  could  differ  from 
the  trends  mentioned  In  the  report.  One 
example  of  an  alternative  projection  which 
assumed  a  greatly  stepped-up  cutting  rate 
was  made,  but  this  did  not  Include  an  ap- 
praisal of  many  factors  that  are  important 
for  determining  public  policy  on  this  subject, 
such  as  how  serious  would  be  the  price 
changes  and  the  changes  In  employment  that 
would  accompany  a  sharp  Increase  and  then 
a  sharp  drop  in  volume  cut.  Although  this 
section  was  Included  as  part  of  the  review 
draft.  It  was  not  published  because  It  was 
Incompleted  work. 

The  Forest  Service  Is,  however,  continuing 
to  follow  up  this  Initial  appraisal  of  timber 
trends  with  studies  relating  to  such  matters 
as  the  economics  of  advance  roadlng,  regen- 
eration, and  thinning  In  the  Douglas-flr  re- 
gion, and  continuing  Improvements  In  the 
resource  data  related  to  allowable  cut. 

In  addition,  we  are  making  every  effort 
possible  to  Increase  allowable  cute  on  the 
naUonal  forests  to  levels  permitted  under 
sound  principles  of  forest  management.  This 
means  more  sales  based  on  thinning,  for 
example,  more  federally  financed  roads  to 
reach  all  stands  suitable  for  cutting,  full 
consideration  of  the  place  of  other  resources 


{US  well  as  timber  In  the  muItlpIe-use  man- 
agement of  these  public  properties,  and  con- 
tinued studies  of  techniques  for  calculating 
allowable  cut  within  the  policies  outlined  In 
this  letter. 

As  further  background,  you  may  be  inter- 
ested In  the  attached  copy  of  correspondence 
between  Dr.  Duerr  and  Mr.  Robert  Smith, 
chairman  of  the  Interim  CMnmlttee  on  Pub- 
lic Lands,  In  which  Duerr  attempts  to  clarify 
the  record  and  his  role  In  the  timber  trends 
study. 

We  will  be  very  happy  to  review  these  mat- 
ters further  with  you  should  you  so  desire. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Baker, 
Assistant  Secretary. 


U.S.  Department  of  Aoricttlture, 

Forest  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.  December  20,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
the  Joint  letter  of  December  1  from  you  and 
Senator  Nettberger  regarding  publication  of 
a  manuscript  on  "Timber  Trends  in  Oregon 
and  Washington."  prepared  by  Dr.  William 
A.  Duerr  and  other  members  of  our  Pacific 
Northwest  Forest  and  Range  Experiment 
Station. 

The  Secretary's  letter  of  December  9  In 
response  to  your  letter  of  November  16  out- 
lined the  background  of  this  study  and  ac- 
tion taken  with  regard  to  release  of  the  In- 
formation developed.  In  order  to  provide  a 
complete  record  on  this  study.  I  would  like 
to  repeat  some  of  the  statements  made  In  the 
Secretary's  letter. 

This  report  on  timber  trends  In  western 
Oregon  and  Washington  was  prepared  In  the 
period  1958-62  by  a  research  team  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Forest  and  Range  Experi- 
ment Station  In  Portland.  The  study  was 
conducted  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam A.  Duerr  who  was  employed  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Forest  Service  while  on  leave  from 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  In 
Syracuse.  The  major  part  of  the  research 
done  by  this  team  was  published  in  1963  In  a 
report  entitled  "Timber  Trends  In  Western 
Oregon  and  Western  Washington."  A  copy 
of  this  has  been  sent  you  and  additional 
copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Station  In  Portland. 

This  publication  on  timber  trends  dealt 
mainly  with  the  various  economic  factors 
that  Influence  rotation  age  and  management 
Investments  by  various  categories  of  forest 
owners,  and  the  long-run  level  of  timber 
cutting  that  would  be  possible  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  under  the  Influence  of  these 
economic  factors.  This  analysis  Included  an 
appraisal  of  the  Influence  that  the  rate  of 
Interest  may  have  on  total  output  of  timber, 
primarily  through  Its  effect  on  the  length 
of  rotations.  Other  factors  such  as  costs  of 
regeneration  and  timber  stand  Improvement, 
timber  quality  differentials,  and  trends  In 
timber  values  also  were  evaluated  In  terms 
of  impacts  on  rotation  age  and  allowable  cut. 
A  final  part  of  the  publication  analyzed  the 
probable  course  of  events  over  the  next  sev- 
eral decades  and  progress  toward  the  long- 
run  yield  potential  under  pro6F>ectlve  man- 
agement policies  and  timber  investment  pro- 
grams. 

The  Initial  review  draft  of  this  study  also 
contained  a  final  section  on  alternative 
trends  In  timber  cutting  In  future  decades 
If  (1)  forest  management  were  Intensified 
much  more  rapidly  than  recent  trends  sug- 
gest, and  (2)  old -growth  timber  were  con- 
verted to  young  growth  much  more  rapidly 
than  now  planned.  The  one  alternative  de- 
scribed In  the  final  section  of  this  initial 
draft  assumed  a  large  immediate  increase  In 
cutting  on  the  national  forests,  followed  by 
a  major  drop  In  output  after  some  years  and 
a  shift  to  short  rotation  operation  of  second- 
growth  stands. 


This  alternative  was  not  presented  as  a  pro- 
posal, but  as  a  first  step  In  analyzing  Impacts 
of  changes  in  current  management  policies. 
Such  possibilities  of  modifying  current 
programs  are  specifically  recognized  on 
pages  102-103  of  the  published  report  In 
a  condensation  of  the  final  section  of  the 
preliminary  manuscript. 

The  final  section  of  the  Initial  report  was 
not  published  because  of  the  lack  of  Infor- 
mation on  the  many  technical,  economic, 
and  social  Impacts  that  would  result  from 
drastic  changes  In  allowable  cut  policies. 
These  relate  to  such  questions  as  the  ef- 
fect on  the  region's  economy  of  an  expan- 
sion of  timber  harvesting  followed  by  a 
marked  reduction  of  log  supplies  and  em- 
ployment In  future  years,  effects  on  prices 
of  public  and  private  timber  of  accelerated 
liquidation  of  old-growth  stands,  the  fea- 
sibility and  costs  of  an  ezi>anded  program  of 
forest  regeneration  and  thinning  of  young 
stands,  and  the  feasibility  and  costs  of  In- 
creasing log  harvests  through  timber  sal- 
vage programs. 

A  big  Increase  followed  by  a  major  drop 
in  cutting  could  also  have  major  effects  on 
other  uses  of  forest  lands,  notably  water  pro- 
duction, recreation,  and  scenic  attractive- 
ness. The  impact  of  these  effects  should  also 
be  analyzed  in  a  complete  treatment  of  man- 
agement alternatives. 

Because  of  the  Interest  In  the  subject  of 
this  report,  we  have  made  a  copy  of  the  pre- 
liminary draft  available  to  the  Oregon  Leg- 
islative Interim  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
We  have  also  made  office  copies  of  the  manu- 
script available  at  our  Pacific  Northwest  For- 
est and  Range  Exp>erlment  Station  to  others 
having  an  Interest  in  this  study.  I  ann  also 
enclosing  a  copy  of  the  final  section  of  the 
initial  manuscript  for  your   Information. 

Also  enclosed  with  this  letter  as  further 
background  are  copies  of  correspondence 
between  Dr.  Duerr  and  Mr.  Robert  Smith, 
chairman  of  the  Interim  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Lands.  In  his  letter  Dr.  Duerr  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  this  was  a  technical  In- 
service  office  report  that  would  need  trans- 
lating before  release  to  avoid  misinterpre- 
tation. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  issue  that  has  been 
raised  by  the  Interim  committee  and  others 
does  not  relate  to  the  so-called  Duerr  report 
as  such,  but  rather  to  the  basic  Issue  of  what 
allowable  cut  policies  should  be  on  the  na- 
tional forests  of  the  Psiclflc  Northwest.  The 
Oregon  Interim  Legislative  Committee  has 
received  a  copy  of  the  original  manuscript. 
Members  of  our  Pacific  Northwest  Forest  and 
Range  Experiment  Station  have  discussed  the 
Initial  report  at  some  length  with  Mr.  Smith 
and  other  members  of  the  Interim  commit- 
tee, and  with  other  Industrial  and  forestry 
representatives.  The  ideas  presented  In  the 
final  chapter  of  the  manuscript  also  have 
been  widely  publicized  In  the  press  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

Hence,  the  question  being  raised  does  not 
appear  to  be  one  of  secrecy  of  research  mate- 
rials, but  rather  of  what  our  management 
and  harvesting  policies  should  be  on  the 
national  forests.  I  believe  this  Is  the  Issue 
that  should  be  squarely  faced. 

The  level  at  which  allowable  cuts  are  set 
on  the  national  forests  Is,  of  course,  a  mat- 
ter of  Important  public  concern.  We  are 
keenly  aware  of  this  fact.  We  have  conse- 
quently given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
basis  and  the  methods  used  for  determining 
allowable  cuts,  especially  over  the  last  10 
years.  We  have  put  Into  effect  and  are  fol- 
lowing a  10-year  cycle  of  relnventorles  and 
revisions  In  management  plans  to  provide 
current  and  adequate  guides  to  the  determi- 
nation of  allowable  cuts.  We  are  doing  what 
we  can  to  encourage  more  sale  of  thinnings. 
Three  years  ago  we  arranged  for  a  special  re- 
view of  the  methods  used  for  calculating  al- 
lowable cute  on  those  western  national  for- 
este   that  are  Important  timber  producers. 
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Thia  rarlew  was  made  by  a  oommlttee  or  rec- 
"f"«t^  axporta.  chaired  by  Prof.  Kenneth 
Davla,  at  the  -Oepartment  of  Forestry  at  the 
UnlTenlty  of  Michigan. 

We  an  following  the  phUoaophy  that  the 
national  fofeata  ahould  be  so  managed  a«  to 
provide  a  reaaonably  even  flow  of  timber 
offered  for  aale.  Except  for  one  coop>eratlve 
•uatalnad  yield  unit  eetabllAhed  under  the 
act  of  March  39,  1944,  we  do  not  consider  It 
proper  to  baae  the  management  of  national 
foraat  lands  on  what  happens  on  private 
lands  In  the  region.  This  could  easily  result 
In  overcuttlng  the  national  forests  to  the 
dlaadTantage  of  the  United  States  and  with- 
out offsetting  advantages. 

Paople  may  properly  argue  over  how  even 
tbe  flow  must  be  In  order  to  be  even  flow. 
On  working  circles  that  'experience  serious 
yoluma  losses  because  of  fire,  wlndthrow, 
disease,  or  other  such  causes,  It  often  Is 
good  business  and  good  forest  management 
to  have  a  period  of  Increased  harvest  to 
salvage  what  otherwise  would  be  a  complete 
loss.  When  this  Is  necessary,  we  would  ex- 
pact  to  make  a  smooth  transition  from  one 
level  of  cutting  to  the  other  to  minimize 
the  timing  Impacts.  But  except  for  situa- 
tions of  this  sort,  we  consider  that  the  basic 
concept  of  even  flow  is  proper  public  policy 
and  that  our  timber  management  planning 
ahould  be  done  accordingly. 

We  are  making  every  effort  possible  to  In- 
crease allowable  cuts  on  the  national  forests 
to  levels  permitted  under  sound  principles 
of  forest  management.  This  means  more 
sales  baaed  on  thinnings,  for  example,  more 
federally  financed  roads  to  reach  all  stands 
suitable  for  cutting,  and  full  consideration 
of  th«  place  of  other  resources  as  well  as 
Umber  In  the  muItlpIe-use  management  of 
thea«  public  properties. 

We  are  also  continuing  to  follow  up  the 
10«3  study  of  timber  trends  In  the  Douglas- 
flr  region  with  research  on  alternative  man- 
agement programs  and  continuing  studies 
of  techniques  for  calculating  allowable  cuts 
within  the  policies  outlined  In  this  letter. 
In  developing  future  policies  and  programs. 
we  shall  also  consider  most  carefully  the 
analyses  and  recommendations  made  by 
other  groups  such  as  the  Oregon  Legislative 
Interim  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

We  will  be  happy  to  review  this  matter 
further  with  you  should  you  so  desire. 

A  similar  letter  Is  being  sent  to  Senator 

NlUBXBCKS. 

Sincerely  yours, 

EowAU)  P.  Curr, 
Chief. 

DccxMBEX  22,  1965. 
Mr.  RosntT  P.  SMrrH, 
Chairman,  Interim  Committee  on  Public 

Lands, 
Mr.  Tb>  Haixock, 

State  Senator,  Leffislative  Interim  Committee 
on  Public  Lands,  State  Capitol  Building 
Salem,  Oreg. 

Dkab  RxptxsxNTATTvx  SMrrH  and  Senator 
Haixocx;  This  supplements  the  recent  let- 
ters you  received  from  our  offices  in  which 
w»  Informed  you  that  we  would  take  up  with 
the  appropriate  Federal  officials  your  inquiry 
concerning  publication  of  a  manuscript  on 
"Timber  Trends  In  Oregon  and  Washington" 
prepared  by  Dr.  William  A.  Duerr  and  other 
membws  of  the  Paclflc  Northwest  Forest  and 
Kange  Kxperlment  Station. 

Today  we  received  the  encloeed  report 
dated  December  20  supplied  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Forest  Servioe.  As  you  will  note,  the 
report  rttsctisses  In  some  detaU  the  current 
poUcy  of  the  Forest  Service  with  respect  to 
•UovaUe  euta.  With  specific  reference  to  the 
DusR  report  the  Chief  at  the  Forest  Service 


limlnary  draft  available  to  the  Oregon  Leg- 
islative Interim  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
We  have  also  made  office  copies  of  the  manu- 
script available  at  our  Paclflc  Northwest  For- 
est and  Range  Experiment  Station  to  others 
having  an  Interest  in  this  study." 

Senators  Morse  and  Neuberger  are  not  In 
Washington,  D.C..  at  present,  but  when  they 
return  to  Washington  we  shall  bring  to  their 
p>ersonal  attention  the  December  20  report  of 
the  Forest  Service.  In  the  meantime,  we 
hope  that  the  statements  contained  In  the 
enclosure  will  prove  to  be  helpful. 
Sincerely, 

William  Berg,  Jr.. 
Administrative    Assistant    to    Senator 
Wayne  Morse. 

Lloyd  Tuphng. 
Administrative    As.'ii.itant    to    Senator 
Maurine  B.  Neuberger. 


J.4NUARY  4.   1966. 

Hon.  Orville  L  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington.  DC. 

Deak  Mr.  Secretary:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge Chief  Forester  Cliff's  excellent  letter  of 
December  20  addressed  to  me  setting  forth, 
in  detail,  additional  views  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, supplementing  those  outlined  In  your 
December  9  letter  to  me. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
office  study  conducted  by  Dr  Duerr  which 
haa  been  the  cause  of  so  much  excitement 
among  certain  people  in  Oregon. 

Of  special  Interest  to  me  was  the 
abundance  of  caution  Dr.  Duerr  utilized  in 
expressing  his  opinion  that  there  were  other 
alternatives  to  the  present  consumption  of 
evenflow  la  forest  sustained  yield  program. 
I  was  even  more  impressed  by  Dr.  Duerr's  ob- 
sorvation  at  the  conclusion  of  his  draft  that, 
"there  may  be  strong  element.s  of  exaggera- 
tion in  the  alternative  I  had  Just  discussed." 
He  cautioned  that  the  exaggeration  might  be 
"based  on  the  assumption  of  successful 
conifer-forest  regeneration."  and  he  added: 
"To  make  good  on  this  assumption  in  the 
near  future  will  take  more  research  than  is 
being  done  now,  and  more  effective  action. 
In  any  case,  the  conversion  to  a  yield-growth 
timber  economy  can  be  speeded  up  only 
when  foresters  can  promptly  reestablish  pro- 
ductive forests  on  current  cutovers  and  other 
nonstocked  lands." 

On  the  basis  of  this  observation,  it  seems 
apparent  to  me  that  no  matter  what  is  to  be 
done  In  the  future  about  allowable  cuts,  this 
Is  a  sizable  problem  which  is  not  being  suc- 
cessfully met.  I  would  therefore  like  to  have 
your  assessment  of  the  steps  that  are  under- 
way now  to  solve  the.se  critical  problems  and 
the  additional  research,  including  the  coet 
thereof,  that  ahould  be  undertaken  to  im- 
prove conifer-forest  regeneration 

In  view  of  Dr.  Duerr's  personal  expressions 
of  reservations  regarding  the  one  that  he  par- 
ticipated In  5  years  ago  as  a  consultant,  and 
recognizing  that  in  this  period  changes  may 
have  been  made  and  Improvements  found  in 
forest  regeneration,  a  full  report  and  recom- 
mendations on  the  current  situation  would 
be  extremely  helpful.  I,  of  course,  would  be 
prepared,  and  would  hope  to  have  your  sup- 
port. In  discussing  this  matter  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  should  this  be 
the  wisest  course  of  action  to  follow. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wayne  Morse, 
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Planning  Dkpartment, 
Hillsboro.  Oreg..  January  3, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Sknatob  Morsx:  The  enclosed  letter  to 
Representative  Smith  was  precipitated  by 
our  concern  over  timber  Industry  trends  and 


by  the  December  22,  1965,  Oregonlan  article, 
also  enclosed. 

As  planners,  we  like  to  think  we  have 
some  Influence  In  suggesting  plans,  programs, 
and  expenditures  to  serve  the  existing  and 
anticipated  future  public.  And  in  order  to 
understand  reasonably  well  the  public  our 
communities  will  serve  In  the  future,  we  must 
understand  how  each  contributor  to  local 
employment  and  tax  base  may  be  expected 
to  decline  or  prosper — Including  the  timber 
industry. 

We  ask  for  any  information  you  may  have 
which  will  Increase  our  understanding  of  the 
Duerr  report,  the  problem  In  general,  and 
present  Forest  Service  policy  particularly. 
We  also  ask  that  you  continue  your  work  in 
bringing  such  Issues  as  this  to  public  atten- 
tion. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 

Carl   Heftley, 

Planning  Director. 
Pat   L.   Gordon, 

Senior  Planner. 


December  29,  1965. 
Representative  Robert  F.  6MrTH, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mb.  Smxth:  A  story  In  the  December  22, 
1965,  Oregonlan  indicates  that  you  are  con- 
cerned with  the  timber  Industry  In  Oregon 
and  Washington. 

We,  too,  are  concerned,  both  with  overall 
trends  in  the  industry  and  with  possible 
changes  proposed  in  the  Duerr  report  as 
they  affect  our  county's  future  growth. 

We  have  virtually  every  report  published 
by  the  Forest  Service  on  this  subject  but 
would  request  copies  of  additional  research 
or  other  information  gathered  by  your  in- 
terim Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

Please  be  assured  that  we  In  local  govern- 
ment who  want  recommended  plans,  pro- 
grams, and  expenditures  to  serve  future  pop- 
tilatlon  growth,  are  vitally  concerned  with 
this  industry  which  has  so  direct  an  impact 
on  our  future.  Please  continue  your  effort  on 
our  behalf  Ui  the  following  subject  areas: 

1.  It  is  vital  that  we  understand  fully  the 
overall  supply  and  demand  factors  in  the  in- 
dustry for  the  entire  region. 

2.  It  is  vital  that  we  secure  an  improved 
luiderstandlng  of  the  impact  of  each  of  these 
overall  factors  on  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  Indtistry  under  existing  harvesting  and 
management  policies. 

3.  It  is  essential  that  the  Implications  of 
changing  timber  management  and  harvest- 
ing policies  be  fully  explored  and  exposed 
to  public  view. 

4.  And  finally,  from  the  local  goveriunent 
pKJlnt  of  view.  It  Is  vital  that  changes,  par- 
ticularly in  employment  and  plant  location, 
be  understood  both  under  present  timber 
management  policies  and  under  proposed 
changes  as  they  may  affect  local  economies. 

We  wish  to  cite  examples  of  how  useful  the 
above  Information  would  be  to  local  govern- 
ment. In  the  urban  pwrtlon  of  our  county, 
with  Its  relatively  diverse  industrial  base, 
timber  Industry  (particularly  sawmill)  em- 
ployment declines  which  have  been  forecast 
will  probably  be  of  relatively  minor  signifi- 
cance. However,  in  the  western  portion  of 
our  county  a  larger  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion relies  on  timber  Industry  employment. 
We  have  Just  received  an  Inquiry  from  a 
local  school  district  which  must  plan  ahead 
for  poesible  expansion.  They  inquire  into 
whether  their  assessed  valuation  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  approximately  6  percent  per 
year.  What  can  we  tell  them  when  we  know 
the  Forest  Service  forecasts  that  because  of 
accelerated  competition  from  pulp  and  ply- 
wood mills  for  raw  timber,  some  of  their 
sawmills  may  close  In  the  next  16  years  and 
that  the  assessed  valuation  of  their  tim- 
ber lands  may  fluctuate  substantially  U 
major  changes  are  made  In  timber  manage- 
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ment  practices  as  suggested  in  the  more  con- 
troversial sections  of  the  Duerr  report? 
Even  if  their  mills  do  not  close,  how  many 
mlUworkers,  whose  children  they  serve,  will 
leave  their  district  as  a  result  of  automa- 
tion? Without  some  reasonable  assurance 
of  continued  employment  stability  of  the 
population  they  serve,  and  the  related  sta- 
bility of  the  tax  base  which  must  finance 
that  service,  how  can  responsible  school  of- 
ficials plan  ahead  in  their  programs? 

These  same  questions  clearly  make  both 
metropolitan  and  countywlde  planning  more 
difficult. 

We  hope  to  press  for  a  Portland  SMSA 
economic  base  study  before  1970  and  It  Is 
obviously  necessary  that  these  forest  in- 
dustry questions  be  resolved  for  such  an 
economic  base  study  to  be  of  maximum  use- 
fulness to  us. 

Thank  you  for  any  assistance  you  may  be 
able  to  extend  to  us. 

Washington    County    Planning 

Department, 
Carl  Heffley, 

Planning  Director. 


(From  the  Portland  Oregonlan,  Dec.  22,  1965] 
Solon   Slaps  Timber  Vote 

Surprise  and  shock  were  registered  Tues- 
day at  a  report  from  Washington,  D.C,  that 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  rejected  a  pro- 
posal to  step  up  the  cut  of  old  growth  timber 
in  Oregon  and  Washington. 

This  response  to  the  report  came  from 
Representative  Robert  F.  Smith,  Republican, 
of  Burns,  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Public 
Lands  Interim  Committee  which  has  been 
investigating  forest  cutting  practices  of  vari- 
ous agencies. 

Smith  said  the  Forest  Service  had  promised 
his  committee  to  give  further  study  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Duerr  report,  a  con- 
troversial document  written  In  1960  by  Dr, 
William  Duerr,  of  Syracuse  University,  part 
of  which  was  suppressed  from  publication  by 
the  Forest  Service. 

"My  Interim  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
has  been  studying  the  allowable  cut  and  the 
Duerr  report  for  some  4  months.  We  believe 
the  Forest  Service  should  keep  their  promise 
to  study  the  report's  ramifications." 

He  said  the  legislators  had  concluded  that 
the  Duerr  report  should  not  be  rejected  until 
fully  studied. 

"We  recognize  this  Is  a  public  document, 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayers,  and  is  most  Im- 
portant to  the  economy  of  the  Northwest," 
Smith  told  the  Oregonlan  Tuesday  upon 
reading  an  article  written  by  the  newspa- 
per's Washington  correspondent,  A.  Robert 
Smith. 

"Our  brief  study,"  Smith  said,  "Indicates 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  per- 
centage of  inventory  cut  by  each  public 
agency." 

He  said,  "No  one  wants  to  clear  cut  all  of 
our  forests.  Our  purpose  Is  to  harvest  our 
tremendous  natural  resources  of  timber  In 
order  to  maximize  returns  while  protecting 
our  forests  for  the  unlimited  future." 

Smith  said  he  was  heartened  by  letters  sent 
to  the  Forest  Service  by  Congressmen  Al 
Ullman  and  Wendell  Wyatt,  who  "are  at- 
tempting to  assist  our  interim  committee  In 
making  public  the  Duerr  report  If  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  reject  It." 

This  statement  was  in  reply  to  Senator 
Wayne  Morse,  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  who  was 
quoted  in  the  Smith  article  as  supporting 
the  Forest  Service  policy  and  accusing  a  leg- 
islator of  wanting  "to  begin  a  brush  fire" 
with  the  Duerr  report. 


Salem,  January  4, 1966. 
Hon.  Orvuxe  L.  Frjeeman 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, ' 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sxcmtart  :  As  a  part  of  its  studlee 
authorized  under  House  Joint  Resolution 
W  of  the  63d  Oregon  Assembly,  the  legisla- 


tive interim  committee  on  public  lands  Is 
considering  the  Impact  of  Federal  land  own- 
ership and  management  upon  the  social  and 
economic  well-being  of  this  State.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  committee's  findings  and 
recommendations  will  be  useful  to  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  created  by 
Public  Law  8&-606,  as  well  as  In  establishing 
guidelines  and  recommendations  for  future 
public  land  management  by  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment In  Oregon. 

Since  the  Forest  Service,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Is  a  major  landholder  in  this 
State,  It  Is  obvious  operations  of  that  agency 
are  of  Interest,  both  to  the  Interim  commit- 
tee and  the  public.  Particularly  pertinent 
Is  the  question  of  how  Forest  Service  man- 
agement may  now  or  In  the  future  affect  the 
supply  of  raw  materials  which  help  sustain 
our  major  economic  base,  the  forest  products 
industry. 

As  always,  officials  of  the  Forest  Service  In 
Oregon,  have  been  most  cooperative  during 
the  current  Interim  committee  study  and  we 
are  deeply  appreciative  of  the  continually 
cordial  attitude  displayed.  Some  idea  of  this 
attitude  Is  seen  In  willingness  to  share  with 
the  committee  for  Its  own  use  the  complete 
text  of  a  1960  study  on  "Timber  Trends  In 
Western  Washington  and  Oregon."  complied 
by  a  group  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  William 
A.  Duerr,  of  Syracuse  University.  Members 
of  the  committee  advise  that  this  material 
may  eventually  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  final  committee  report. 

Because  knowledge  of  the  Duerr  report  has 
become  widespread,  there  is  obvious  concern 
over  the  fact  certain  portions  remain  un- 
available for  public  review.  I  am  told  those 
sections  which  are  being  withheld  deal  with 
data  on  p>osslbIe  cutting  practice  changes, 
and  that  the  reason  for  nonpubllcation  Is 
that  the  Service  wishes  to  further  evaluate 
such  data  In  the  light  of  agency  experience 
and  other  factors.  This  Is  certainly  under- 
standable, and,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  many 
Oregonlans,  within  and  without  the  timber 
Industry,  have  expressed  an  interest  In  this 
matter,  there  would  be  little  public  atten- 
tion. As  It  Is,  a  considerable  amount  of  ad- 
verse criticism  and  resentment  Is  being  di- 
rected toward  the  Forest  Service,  Some  have 
even  suggested  a  need  for  congressional  ac- 
tion. 

I  have  no  wish  to  add  my  voice  to  those 
berating  the  Service,  and  I  hope  you  will 
convey  to  the  Chief  and  his  associates  my 
strong  and  continuing  support  of  this 
agency — an  agency  which  I  feel  has  done  an 
outstanding  Job  of  conserving  the  forests 
and  other  resources  under  Its  control.  I 
would  suggest,  however,  that  the  Interests 
of  both  the  Forest  Service  and  the  public 
might  be  better  served  at  this  time  were  the 
entire  Duerr  report  made  available  for  pub- 
lic discussion.  Certainly  If  there  are  com- 
pelling reasons  why  this  cannot  be  done, 
no  one  should  object.  On  the  other  hand. 
If  withholding  of  pertinent  Information  is 
simply  based  on  a  desire  to  avoid  criticism, 
I  believe  valued  consideration  of  the  alter- 
natives may  result  In  full  dlsclostire. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  hopeful  your  office 
and  the  Forest  Service  may  reconsider  the 
current  {xwltlon  concerning  publication  of 
the  full  Duerr  report,  and  that  it  may  be 
made  available  In  quantity  to  those  In  Oregon 
and  elsewhere  for  study  and  comment.  In 
making  this  request,  I  am  mindful  of  the 
possibility  ot  politically  Inspired  actions,  but 
I  can  assiue  you  my  office  will  not  be  a  party 
to  any  move  to  discredit  the  Forest  Service 
or  to  any  attempt  to  capitalize  at  the  expense 
of  dedicated  public  servants. 

Your  favorable  response  will  be  appreci- 
ated. 

With  warmest  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes  for  a  wonderful  new  year. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Makk  O,  Hattizld, 

Governor. 


(Unpublished  excerpts  from  a  preliminary 
review  draft  of  a  manuscript  entitled  "Tim- 
ber Trends  In  Western  Oregon  and  Western 
Washington,  "  dated  August  1960,  prepared 
by  the  Division  of  Forest  Economics  at  the 
Paclflc  Northwest  Forest  and  Range  Experi- 
ment Station  In  Portland,  Oreg.) 

yields  under  ACCELERATE)  PROGRAM 

It  Is  possible  to  turn,  now,  to  the  third  of 
the  five  questions  listed  In  the  Intrcxluction 
to  this  chapter:  If  forest  management  were 
intensified  faster  than  present  trends  sug- 
gest, and  If  the  subreglon's  old-growth  tim- 
ber were  converted  to  young  growth  more 
rapidly  than  is  now  Intended,  how  would  the 
consequences  differ  from  those  of  a  continu- 
ation of  present  trends? 

In  order  to  study  the  consequences  of  an 
accelerated  timber  program,  timber  inven- 
tory and  cut  were  again  projected  into  the 
future — In  detail  through  the  four  decades 
1960-2000,  in  summary  through  one  forest 
rotation  thereafter.  In  these  projections, 
the  concept  of  an  accelerated  program  was 
Introduced  by  means  of  three  key  assump- 
tions about  forest  management,  chosen  so 
as  to  contrast  clearly  and  strongly  with  the 
assumptions  made  in  projecting  present 
trends.  First,  and  most  significantly,  It  was 
assumed  that  public  old-growth  timber 
would  be  liquidated  relatively  fast :  It  would 
take  only  about  40  years  on  national  forests 
to  remove  four-fifths  of  the  timber  older 
than  rotation  age,  and  about  40  years  on 
other  public  properties  to  cut  all  such  tim- 
ber— as  against  the  nearly  100  years  implied 
In  the  present-trends  projection.  Second, 
nonstocked  forest  lands  would  be  reforested 
more  promptly.  Third,  thinning,  salvage 
cutting,  prelogglng,  relogglng.  and  other 
types  of  cutting  associated  with  intensive 
management  would  be  stepped  up.  For  ex- 
ample, by  1990,  a  thinning  regime  would  be 
extended  to  50  percent  of  all  young  public 
forests  on  type-sites  1  and  2  (In  contrast  to 
25  percent  under  present  trends);  and  to 
80  percent  (as  compared  with  50)  of  young 
forests  on  large  private  holdings.  Further- 
more, thinning  would  be  started  on  forest 
type-sites  3  and  4  In  all  classes  of  owner- 
ship. 

Details  of  the  procedvue  for  the  accel- 
erated program  projection,  and  of  the  find- 
ings, are  to  be  found  in  appendix  C. 

GENERAL    TREND    IN    YIELD 

Annual  yields  projected  under  the  accel- 
erated program  total  not  far  from  17  billion 
board  feet  throughout  the  period  1960-2000. 
Yields  commence  at  some  17.8  billion  board 
feet  per  year  and  drift  downward  thereafter, 
all  during  the  period  (table  25),  In  the 
general  direction  of  the  13.2  billion  board 
foot  longrun  potential. 

The  yields  of  table  25  average  about  30- 
percent  higher  than  actual  yields  during 
the  1950's.  The  yields  are  high  mainly  be- 
cause overage  forests  are  assumed  to  be 
opened  up  promptly  and  cleared  out  of  the 
way  fairly  fast.  As  a  matter  of  practical 
possibility,  there  Is,  of  course,  some  ques- 
tion whether  forest  access  could  be  Improved 
so  quickly,  or  the  Industry  expanded,  or  the 
markets  reallned.  In  any  case,  the  projected 
yields  for  the  decade  of  IWO's  are  clearly  not 
realizable:  The  large  changes  necessary 
could  not  be  made  that  soon. 

At  the  least,  one  needs  to  Interpret  the 
projected  yield  data  of  table  25.  One  needs 
to  Imagine  that  the  40-year  aggregate  out- 
put of  685  billion  board  feet  represented 
there  Is  distributed  over  time  with  a  little 
bit  smoother  transition  from  current  out- 
puts. Moreover,  one  needs  to  realize  that 
the  main  point  of  the  projection  is  not  to 
make  a  forecast  but  to  analyze  an  alterna- 
tive forest  policy,  using  for  this  purpose  a 
clearly  and  strongly  contrasting  case.  In 
this  analysis  It  Is  the  contrasts  that  are  most 
Important.  Between  the  extremes  presented, 
one  can  always  Interpolate  If  he  wants  to. 
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Tablb  28. — Protpeetive  annual  yield  of  timber  in  the  Douglas-fir  gui/regxon  under  an 
aeceleraUd  management  program,  by  decade,  ownership  class,  and  source  of  yield, 
1960-9000 

DECADE  OF  19Ws 

[In  mUlioos  of  board  feet) 


Souree  o( 

Privrnt*  holdlnri                                              Public  holdings 

All 

yield 

Larf* 

Medium 

Small 

AU 

National       Othf-r 
(orist        Federiil 

Other 

AU 

holdings 

TnYwitory 

1.ST2 

2.888 

«2 

3oe 

1.154 

908 

3.029 
4.090 

4,927               976 

351 

6,254 

9,283 

Orowtb 

1.983  ,             439  :             660 

3.082 

7.172 

8ilTM*>- 

22  i            499               589  1            221                 61  '            871  '           1.370 

I                   ,                   ;                   1 

AH 

4,680 

7M 

2, 174  1         7.  618 

7,499            1,636  1         1.072 

10,207  1         17.825 

DECADE  OF 

l»70's 

lOTttlU^. . 

563 

3,824 
326 

331 

282 
22 

985 
842 

1,859 

4.728 

348 

5.307  1 

1.239 
563 

819 

614 

27S 

322 

855 
62 

6.448 

2,708 
903 

8,  .307 

Growth  ' 

7,436 

BalTace 

1,251 

All 

4.513 

615 

1.807 

6,935 

7.109 

1 

1.711 

1,239  1 

10,  059  ' 

16,994 

DECADE  OF  1980's 


Inwitof7  

244 

4,413 

383 

176 

288 

18 

812 
524 

1 

1.233 
5.226 
301  1 

5.612 
895 
491 

872 
62J* 

175 

532 

830 

88} 

7.016 

2,3.53 
734  ' 

8,248 

OtowUi 

7,579 

IMVBfi 

1,034 

All    

4,0» 

482 

1.337 

6.758  i 

1 

6.998 

1.675 

1,430  1 

10.103 

16,861 

DECADE  OF 

1990's 

InTWtocy 

Qrowth 

my%m 

1,025 

i218 

358 

97 
385 

16 

568 

361  1 

1   ! 

1.690 
4,939 

275  1 

1 
4.957  1 
1.299 

407  i 

970 
606 

110  1 

612 

899 

52 

8.  539 

2,  .sort 

509 

8.229 

7,745 
844 

All  ,    . 

6,490 

-i 

930 

1 

6.904  { 

6,663 

1 

1.668 

1 

1.563  1 

9,914 

16.818 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ehort  tnuultlon 
period  ueumed  In  the  projection  is  not. 
prlmA  facie,  outlandish  or  extraordinary. 
It  U  one  often  dlsciused  In  forestry  and 
wood-Industry  circles.  The  results  of  the 
pivsent  projection,  detailed  and  methodical 
as  It  U,  are  of  very  great  Interest  in  their 
awn  right.  In  an  absolute  sense. 

It  was  remarked  that  the  projected  total 
yields  for  the  Douglas-fir  subreglon  drift. 
decade  by  decade,  in  the  direction  of  the 
loogrun  potential  output.  The  same  Is 
true,  taking  the  subreglon  as  a  whole,  of 
meat  individual  classes  of  forest  holdings. 
A  comparison  of  table  3fi  with  table  19 
(p.  123)  [not  shown  In  Rxcoao]  reveals  this 
fact.  And  again  the  same  steady  drift  toward 
the  longrun  potential  yield  is  to  be  observed 
within  the  dUtrlcts.  Their  long-run  poten- 
tials are: 

Billion 
board  feet 

Pogvt  Sound  district 3.6 

OdumbU  Blver  district 6.3 

eoutbweat  Oregon 3.4 

An  examination  of  tables  i8-S0,  Appendix 
O.  fllsrliTM  that  the  projected  outputs  drift 
towwd  the  above  potentials  except  In  the 
Puget  Sound  dlvtrtct.  where  the  current  dis- 
tribution of  stand-age  classes  produces  a 
tamparkrUy  rising  yield  during  the  remainder 
of  the  oantury. 

The  gentle  drift  toward  the  potential  Is 
paxtUl  evldanoe  of  freedom  from  the  threat 
of  earlouB  gi^M  In  yield— deep  valleys  in  the 
outirat  curve — under  an  accelerated  timber 
program.  The  summary  projection  beyond 
9000  Will  furnish  more  evidence. 

•uBnruioH  or  tkb  tika 

Oownmant  timber  makes  up  about  60 
percent  of  the  projected  total  output  of  the 
Whole  fubrefloD  In  each  of  the  four  decades, 
lOflO-aooo.  Ths  psroentage  U  a  IttUe  high- 
er In  southwast  Orsgon,  a  little  lower  in  the 
Pufet  Sound  dUtrlsC  but  everywhere  It 
■hovt    a    cooatderaUs    tandancy    to    hold 


steady  over  the  four  decades.  Considering 
that  in  the  long  run,  public  timber  output 
la  not  expected  to  amount  to  more  than 
about  46  percent  of  the  total  (table  19) 
[not  shown  in  Rzcord].  It  is  evident  that 
the  dominance  of  public  sources  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  temporary,  and  that  it  la  peculiar 
to  an  accelerated  program  of  old-growth 
liquidation. 

And  yet  the  extent  of  the  public-private 
readjustment  In  output  between  an  acceler- 
ated transition  and  the  long  run  must  not 
be  overstated.  Total  subregional  timber 
output  from  private  lands  under  the  accel- 
erated program  Is  Just  about  equal  to  the 
longi-un  potential.  That  from  public  lands 
is,  on  the  whole,  two-thirds  more  than  the 
longrun  potential.  These  two-thirds  rep- 
resent the  whole  extent  of  necessary  read- 
justment. They  are  made  up  entirely  of  a 
temporary  flow  of  unproductive  capital  Into 
competitive  uses. 

Heavy  as  Is  the  projected  cut  of  timber 
under  the  accelerated  program,  a  great  deal 
of  it,  nevertheless,  is  replaced  by  current 
growth.  In  the  1960'8  decade  the  projec- 
tion shows  about  four-tenths  of  the  cut  re- 
placed by  growth.  By  the  1990's.  with  cut 
smaller  and  growth  larger,  the  latter  Is  re- 
placing nearly  half  of  the  former.  As  In 
the  projection  of  present  trends,  so  in  the 
accelerated  projection,  it  Is  obvious  how 
heavily  the  growth  of  new  timber  affects  the 
forest  development.  The  part  played  by 
growth  in  sustaining  the  harvest  will  be- 
come most  clear  when  trends  are  traced 
beyond  the  year  3000.  In  the  period  106O- 
2000,  the  growth  potentialities  of  the  forest 
are  still  largely  masked  in  the  fact  that 
overage  timber — which,  though  not  grow- 
ing very  efficiently,  is  still  Increasing  In  vol- 
ume— is  being  rapidly  replaced  by  forests 
still  too  young  to  be  credited  with  any  saw- 
timber  growth  at  all.  It  is  this  fact  which 
mlnlmlBes  the  advantage  of  the  accelerated 
management  program  over  present  trends  in 
terms  of  growth  percent  during  the  four 
decades.    The  following  figures  are  growth 
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In  percent  of  growing  stock,  grand  averages 
for  the  Douglas-fir  subreglon: 


Decade 

Present 
trends 

Accelerated 
program 

1960's 

1.2 
1.3 
1.5 

1.6 

1.3 
1  6 

1970's 

1980's 

1.9 

2.5 

19908 

If  these  growth  projections  for  an  accel- 
erated program  are  In  error,  then  surely  It  is 
that  they  are  too  conservative.  However,  the 
percentages  exhibit  a  rapid  increase. 

TRX  rOKEBT  ArTEB  4  0  TKARS 

In  any  case,  the  accelerated  program  does 
promise  to  reduce  excess,  underproductlve 
growing  stocks  very  substantially  within  40 
years.  The  sawtlmber  inventory  projected 
for  the  year  2000  Is  274  billion  board  feet 
altogether,  only  about  one-third  over  the 
longrun  requirement  of  203  billion  feet 
There  Is  still  a  great  surplus  of  timber  above 
rotation  age  on  the  national  forests,  and  on 
the  other  hand  there  is  some  shortage  of 
timber  Just  below  rotation  age  on  some  cate- 
gories of  ownership. 

The  distribution  of  forests  by  age  class  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  first  40  years 
under  an  accelerated  management  program 
is  the  subject  of  figure  14  [not  shown  in 
RacoRD).  This  figure  treats  of  the  Douglas- 
fir  subreglon  as  a  whole.  Distributions 
within  the  three  districts  are  displayed  in 
figures  20-26,  appendix  C  [not  shown  in 
Record]. 

When  one  compares  the  forest-age  distri- 
butions in  2000  under  an  accelerated  program 
with  those  obtained  by  projecting  present 
trends  and  with  the  ideal  distributions  speci- 
fied on  page  163.  he  finds  that  on  private 
lands  the  accelerated  program  promises  to 
produce  an  age-class  arrangement  about  as 
close  to  the  ideal  as  that  to  be  expected  if 
present  trends  continue.  On  public  lands, 
because  of  the  shorter  old-gfrowth  conversion 
period  assumed  under  an  accelerated  pro- 
g:ram.  the  age-class  frequencies  are  a  good 
deal  different  in  the  two  projections.  In 
some  respects,  the  accelerated  program  makes 
for  less  desirable  age  distributions.  Cer- 
tainly it  tends  to  place  a  very  high  propor- 
tion of  forest  into  the  youngest  age  classes. 
This  happens  both  because  old-growth  timber 
is  assimied  to  be  removed  so  fast  and  because 
the  immense  challenge  of  reforesting  cut- 
overs  and  burns  Is  assumed  to  be  successfully 
met.  However,  in  other  respects,  the  accel- 
erated program  on  public  lands  produces  the 
more  desirable  age  distributions.  At  least  It 
largely  eliminates  the  underproductlve  excess 
of  older  timber  and  arranges  the  forest  for 
high  growth.  By  the  year  2000  in  the  whole 
Douglas-fir  subreglon  under  an  accelerated 
program  forests  from  1  to  40  years  old  are 
expected  to  occupy  the  following  percentages 
of  area  in  each  ownership  class : 

Small  private  holdings 90 

National  forests 70 

Medium  private  holdings 65 

Other   Federal    holdings 63 

Large  private  holdings 61 

Other  public  holdings 66 

raoarxcTB  bktond  txar  2000 
What  18  the  Douglas-flr  subreglon's  poten- 
tial timber  yield  in  the  decades  after  2000  if 
an  accelerated  management  program  is  pur- 
sued? Data  from  a  summary  projection  are 
set  forth  in  table  26,  where  they  are  combined 
with  figures  for  earlier  decades  from  table  35. 
These  are  raw  data,  the  result  of  following 
the  procedures  described  in  appendix  C  un- 
tempered  by  any  smoothing  or  other  adjust- 
ment of  the  series.  They  are  not,  It  must  be 
remembered  forecasts  of  output.  Rather, 
they  are  estimates  of  the  potential  output 
under  the  assumptions  that  have  been 
specified. 
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Table  26.— Prospective  annual  yield  of  timber  in  the  Douglas-fir  subregion  under  an  ac- 
celerated management  program,  by  ownership  class  and  decade,  1960-2070 

[In  billion  board  feet] 


Decade  of 


ifleo's 

1970's 
1980's 
1990'S 
2000's 
2010's 
2020s 
2030'S. 
2040'S 
2050'S. 
2060'S. 


1 

1 

Privat*  holdings 

Large 

Medium 

Small 

AU 

National 
forest 

4.7 

0.7 

2.2 

7.8 

7.5 

4.5 

.6 

1.8 

6.9 

7.1 

5.0 

.5 

1.3 

6.8 

7.0 

5.5 

.5 

.9 

6.9 

6.6 

5.4 

.5 

.8 

6.7 

3.7 

5.3 

.4 

.8 

6.5 

2.0 

5.5 

.4 

.7 

6.6 

1.5 

5.8 

.4 

.5 

6.7 

2.2 

5.5 

.4 

.8 

6.7 

3.4 

5.8 

.3 

.7 

6.8 

3.3 

5.6 

.4 

.7 

6.6 

3.5 

Public  holdings 


Other 
Federal 


1.6 
1.7 
1.7 
1.7 
1.3 
1.0 
1.1 
1.3 
1.4 
1.3 
1.3 


Other 


1.1 
1.8 
1.4 
1.6 
I.l 
1.0 
.8 
1.0 
1.0 
1.3 
1.3 


All 


10.2 
10.1 
10.1 
9.9 
6.1 
4.0 
3  4 
4.5 
5.8 
5.9 
6.1 


All 
holdings 


17.8 
17.0 
16.9 
16.8 
12.8 
10.5 
10.0 
11.2 
12.5 
12.7 
12.7 


For  private  lands,  the  projected  series  are 
not  significantly  different  from  those  derived 
as  a  continuation  of  present  trends  (table 
24).  For  public  lands,  the  projected  yields 
are  comparatively  high  during  the  first  half 
of  the  110-year  period,  a  direct  consequence 
of  the  assumption  that  old-growth  timber 
would  be  converted  In  about  this  length  of 
time.  Also  as  a  result  of  this  assiunptlon 
and  of  some  adverse  age-class  distributions, 
the  public  series  sag  noticeably  during  one 
to  three  decades  just  after  the  middle  of  the 
110  years.  Aside  from  this  sag  on  public 
lands,  all  series  trend  generally  toward  the 
longrun  potential,  and  the  public  series 
reach  it  by  the  end  of  the  era.  Like  all  the 
timber-output  series  considered  In  this 
study,  the  present  ones  change  In  composi- 
tion from  decade  to  decade.  The  proportion 
of  thinnings  In  the  total  harvest,  negligible 
at  the  start,  rises  at  a  fairly  uniform  rate, 
to  above  four-tenths  at  the  end.  At  the 
same  time,  the  proportion  of  old  growth  in 
the  harvest  from  public  lands  falls  from 
almost  all  to  almost  none. 

Policies  for  the  transition 
The  purpose  of  this  final  section  is  to  com- 
pare alternative  timber  policies  for  the  tran- 
sition period.  Especially  It  is  to  compare 
the  consequences  of  an  accelerated  timber 
program  with  those  of  continuing  present 
trends.  The  comparison  will  suggest  some 
answers  to  the  last  two  of  the  questions  with 
which  this  chapter  was  begun. 

It  was  remarked  earlier  that  the  rate  of 
converting  old -growth  timber  into  young 
growth  is  a  major  forestry  issue  In  Douglas- 
flr  country  today.  Without  question  It  is  the 
central  issue  regarding  the  transition  period. 
Therefore  to  draw  comparisons  between  the 
two  projections  that  have  been  worked  out 
and  described  on  foregoing  pages  is  exceed- 
ingly helpful:  The  two  projections  Ulustrate 
alternative  conversion  rates,  and  the  rates 
they  represent  are  such  that  the  two  cases 
throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  whole 
range  of  practical  possibilities  In  regard  to 
speed  of  conversion.  Essentially,  the  alter- 
natives requiring  study  are  (1)  to  continue 
the  transition  from  old-  to  young-growth 
forests  at  about  the  current  pace  or  (2)  to 
Increase  the  annual  cut,  primarily  of  old 
growth  on  public  forests:  to  sweep  away  the 
old  timber  correspondingly  faster,  developing 
the  forest  areas  apace  and  tightening  the 
timber  utilization;  and  to  step  up  young- 
growth  management  programs — regenera- 
tion, intermediate  cutting,  protection,  and 
•easonable  harvest  cutting — so  as  to  get  the 
wood  increment  needed  to  keep  the  timber 
•conomy  afloat, 

Liquidatinff  old  timber 
One  respect  In  which  the  two  policy  alter- 
natives sharply  differ  is  the  rate  of  clearing 
out  excess  timber  capital  and  thus  of  stlmu- 
l*ting  timber  growth.  To  take  as  cases  In 
point  the  two  projections  examined  In  this 
Chapter,  they  suggest  that  under  present 
policies  It  would  require  something  more 


than  100  years  to  cut  out  the  timber  older 
than  rotation  age,  whereas  under  an  accele- 
rated program  the  period  would  be  closer  to 
60  years.  Where  old  timber  is  converted 
twice  as  fast,  the  attendant  forest  develop- 
ments can  take  place  twice  as  fast:  estab- 
lishing new  stands,  raising  the  g.-o'wth 
therefrom,  and  Increasing  the  yield  from 
thinnings.  The  regeneration  of  the  forest 
Is  a  problem  not  yet  fully  solved.  This  anal- 
ysis assumes  that  it  can  and  will  be  solved 
speedily  enough  to  permit  gaining  any  ad- 
vantages that  accelerated  old-growth  conver- 
sion may  offer. 

Surely  It  Is  a  goal  of  public  policy  to  make 
our  capital  resources — our  ftmds  gathered  at 
the  cost  of  great  exertion,  and  the  factories, 
forests,  and  other  material  things  In  which 
we  have  invested  funds — earn  a  reasonably 
good  return.  To  succeed  In  the  effort  Is  to 
raise  the  national  Income:  the  national  rev- 
enue, including  the  flow  of  imponderables. 
A  goal  of  public  policy  is  to  push  up  the  na- 
tional Income:  not  necessarily  the  gross  in- 
come, but  the  net — the  revenue  left  over 
after  the  deductions  on  accoxuit  of  winning 
It  have  been  allowed  for. 

Now  of  course  the  composition  of  the  na- 
tional revenue  matters  as  well  as  the  amount. 
It  matters  that  there  is  just  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  forest  products  In  the  total,  or  a 
relatively  large  proportion,  or  whatever.  Or 
at  least  it  matters  in  the  short  run,  while 
consumers'  habits  and  tastes  are  hard  to 
change.  How  much  it  matters  in  the  long 
nm  no  one  knows,  though  surely  it  matters 
less. 

At  any  rate,  to  the  extent  that  It  matters, 
society  registers  the  fact  in  Its  market  de- 
mand for  the  product  and  thus  In  the 
market  price  and  thus  In  the  value  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  national  income.  And 
so  it  is  not  very  far  from  the  truth,  especial- 
ly as  It  relates  to  time  beyond  the  Imme- 
diate future,  to  speak  simply  and  generally 
of  high  national  revenue  as  a  goal  of  public 
policy. 

It  follows  that  the  goal  of  public  policy  Is 
to  liquidate  excess  capital  (so  Judged  from 
Its  below-par  earnings)  In  any  Industry  and 
transfer  it  to  xises.  in  that  Industry  or 
others,  where  it  can  contribute  Its  par  share 
toward  national  revenue. 

It  appears  to  follow  that  excess  timber 
capital  should  be  shifted  to  new  uses,  and 
that  this  should  be  done  jtist  as  speedily  as 
possible  without  working  incidental  dam^ige 
to  the  national  revenue.  That  Is  to  say,  the 
only  limitations  to  a  desirable  rate  of  shift- 
ing are  the  absorptive  capacity  of  the  new 
uses  and  the  need  to  avoid  depressing  timber 
prices  so  much  that  returns  in  the  new  uses 
turn  out  to  be  less  than  those  in  the  old. 
Considering  how  long  the  conversion  period 
would  be  even  If  It  were  shortened  as  much 
as  technology  allowed,  the  only  practical 
limitation  is  the  latter,  the  effect  on  timber 
prices.  And  when  the  timber  capital  to  be 
shifted  Is  earning  nothing — which  is  exactly 


whAt  a  lot  of  It  Is  earning — then  one  wonders 
whether  either  limitation  amounts  to  much. 
The  prices  that  faster  conversion  would 
threaten  to  depress  are,  flrst  of  all,  the  prices 
of  stumpage  In  the  open  market — that  is, 
notably  the  prices  of  public  standing  timber. 
For  these  prices  (and  not.  it  will  be  noted, 
the  total  of  government  receipts)  to  fall 
may  well  be  seen  as  a  desirable  aspect  of  the 
general  loosening  of  timber  supplies.  High 
timber  prices,  though  understandably  a 
source  of  passing  amazement  and  pride  for 
the  forest  manager  and  the  managing 
agency,  are  yet  In  the  last  analysis  merely 
evidence  of  scarcity  and  thus  of  managerial 
failure. 

A  well  publicized  Intention  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  unload  more  timber  and 
thus  allow  prices  of  aU  timber  to  faU  off 
may  Influence  the  management  practices  of 
private  Umber  sellers.  However,  the  effect 
would  last  only  so  long  as  further  price 
changes  remained  in  prospect.  The  mere 
depression  of  the  price  level  could  not  be 
expected  to  Influence  forest  practice  very 
much.  This  U  the  positive  and  deslra.ble 
aspect  of  the  weak  price-output  relation- 
ship Illustrated  In  figure  9.  [Not  shown  In 
Record]. 

A  softening  of  the  stumpage  market  need 
not  spread  Into  the  markeU  for  end  prod- 
ucts. Everything  depends  on  how  the  tim- 
ber harvest  as  a  whole  is  affected.  This 
matter  was  touched  upon  in  the  description, 
earlier  in  this  chapter,  of  the  accelerated- 
program  projection.  It  wlU  be  held  aside 
now  for  later  discussion.  However,  one 
point  regarding  end-product  prices  U  worth 
considering  here.  This  Is  that  a  moderate 
price  reduction  accompanying  Increases  In 
output  would  In  some  ways  be  much  In  the 
interest  of  both  the  industry  and  the  gen- 
eral pubUc.  It  would  help  the  former  to 
rebuild  deteriorating  consumer  relations 
It  would  permit  the  latter  a  wider  enjoy- 
ment of  an  abundant  raw  material. 
Striving  for  even  flow 
Besides  the  rate  or  removing  old-growth 
timber,  another  aspect  in  which  the  transi- 
tion's two  cardinal  alternatives  differ  is  in 
their  proneness  to  departure  from  even  fiow. 
By  even  fiow  is  meant  a  constant  or  Increas- 
ing periodic  output  of  timber,  a  freedom 
from  prolonged  declines  In  yield,  notably 
thoee  caused  by  timber-supply  condiUons. 
In  the  projection  of  present  trends  for  the 
Douglas-flr  subreglon,  it  was  discovered  that 
on  each  class  of  public  holdings  the  prospec- 
tive 10-year  timber  yield  gradually  increases 
each  decade  toward  the  longrun  potential. 
The  increase  is  enough  to  insure  even  flow— 
or  close  to  it — also  for  aU  forests  as  a  group, 
even  though  private  forests  on  the  whole 
show  declining  output.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  accelerated  projection  reveals  the  pos- 
sibility that  shortening  the  transition  may 
Increase  the  cut  of  public  timber  above  the 
longrun  potential  rate  and  thus  force  de- 
parture, sooner  or  later,  from  even  flow,  at 
least  on  the  public  holdings,  perhaps  on  the 
forest  at  large. 

Is  an  even  flow  of  timber  a  sensible  aim 
of  public  policy?  What  is  there  to  recom- 
mend the  even-flow  principle?  May  even 
flow  be  expected  to  have  at  least  two  desir- 
able consequences:  one,  to  feed  and  sustain 
the  general  constmiption  of  timber  and  thus 
the  national  real  Income:  two,  to  stabilise 
the  economy  of  woodworking  communities? 
Suppose,  for  the  moment,  that  it  la  In  fact 
desirable  to  stabilize  forest-based  income 
and  the  woodworking  economy.  Then  one  is 
Immediately  struck  by  the  question  how  a 
stable  flow  of  wood  measured  In  board  feet — 
or,  for  that  matter.  In  cubic  feet — could  be 
expected  to  produce  such  a  result.  These 
physical  units  of  output  vary  hugely  over 
tlm»— often  over  short  periods — In  their  sig- 
nificance to  human  life.  They  vary  with 
changes  In  the  species,  bIbs,  and  quality  of 
the  timber,  In  the  technology  of  production. 
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and  In  the  oumner  of  utilization.     A  cubic  on  certain  classes  of  holding  or  on  all — la  not  ou^uts  Implied  in  table  34  for  a  contlnu- 

foot  of  wood  u«ed  for  paper  is  an  entirely  whether  it  wUl  forerun  the  loes  of  employ-  atlon  of  present  trends,  he  gets  an  aggregate 

dlffarant  tUnc,  aconomlcally,  from  the  same  ment  and  Income  in  time  of  general  depres-  yield  from  all  holdings  for  the  entire  period 

coble  foot  xumi  tat  lumber.    Sven  tbe  em-  slon.    One  knows  that  it  will.    The  relevant  amounting  to   1,346   billion  board  feet.     A 

■tfiajmaaX  UMt  tnoome  p«r  wood  unit  devoted  question  is  the  relation  between  uneven  flow  similar   totaling  of   outputs  under  the  ac- 

to  a  particular  use  changes  as  extraction,  and  community  employment  and  income  In  celerated    program    of   table   26    reveals   an 

manufaeturtsc,     and     marlcetlng     processes  time  of  general  prosperity  aggregate  of  1,509  billion  board  feet:  163  bll- 

chance,  which  they  are  doing  all  the  time.  What    happens,    in    generally    proeperous  Hon,  or  12  percent,  more.    Here  is  a  measure 

But  tmyatxA  this.  Is  It  desirable  to  stabilize  times,  when  a  community  faces  the  shrinkage  of  the  productive  superiority  of  young- 
er Incrsaae  forest-based  Income?  Is  it  a  of  one  of  its  major  industries?  Experience  growth  management  over  old,  arising 
good  thing  to  stabilize  the  woodworking  in  the  Douglas-flr  counties  suggests  that  the  mainly  from  superior  anticipation  and  sal- 
sconomy?  community  may  contract  to  suit  Its  shrink-  vage  of  mortality,  anticipation  of  decay,  and 

As  for  the  first,  the  national  income  does,  age  base  as  families  and  facilities  move  away  utilization  of  the  forest  site.    When  old  tlm- 

of  course.  oamprlM  the  returns  from  various  to  find  work  in  other,  growing  communities,  ber  Is  replaced  by  young,  there  Is  very  possibly 

lines  of  effort,  the  various  industries,  such  Or  the  community  may  substitute  a  new  ac-  more  growth  of  wood  and  quite  surely  more 

as  steel  and  petroleum,  farming  and  forestry,  tlvlty  for  the  old  one.    It  may  bring  In  pulp  harvestable  growth.     The  163  billion  board 

Other  thing!  equal,  the  greater  the  return  mills  to  take  the  place — and  actually  more  feet  more   growth  realized  In   the   clrcum- 

from  forsetry  and  forest  Industry,  the  greater  than  take  the  place — of  its  sawmills.     This  stances  postulated   here   are  distributed  as 

the  national  Income.    The  trouble  is,  other  sort  of  substitution  has  occurred  In  Grays  follows  by  class  of  ownership : 

thlaga  are  seldom  equal:  the  effects  of  the  Harbor    and    Snohomish    Counties.    Wash.,  Billion 

different  Industries   are   interrelated.  and     elsewhere     in     the     Douglas-flr     sub-  Private  holdings:                                board /eet 

It  Is  perhaps  nice,  and  certainly  it  Is  easy,  region.      Or    the    community    may   shift    Its          Large 82 

to  think  of  ths  forest  economy — forestry  and  emphasis  from  forest  to  nonforest  "vctlvltlee.         Medium 2 

wood-tulng  Industry — as  a  tight  system  for  in  Washington  during  the  years  since  World          Small  _ -."--" -1 -- 2 

Which  dedatons  can  properly  be  made  on  the  War  II,  while  employment  in  the  forest  m-  pubUo  holdings: 

baale  of  Internal  considerations  alone.    It  is  dustrles   was  sliding   from   about   70,000   to         National    forest 101 

tempting  to  suppose  that,  if  investments  and  about  60,  total  manufacturing  employment         other  Federal I I_I 21 

output  of  the  forest  economy  are  to  change  was  raising  from  the  neighborhood  of  175.000          other..       """-"""r"".""          9 

at  all,  they  should  Increase.    This  is  the  doc-  to  nearly   225.000.     And    nonmanufacturing 

trine  of  even  flow  of  timber.     Under  It,  one  employment     was     increasing     even     more  The  131  billion  board  feet  (21  percent  i  ex- 

vlewe  with  equanimity  shifts  of  caplUl  from  steeply.  cess  yield  of  an  accelerated  program  on  pub- 

the  buggy  Into  the  autotnoblle  industry,  from  Whatever  new  directions  the  communities  ''«=  lands  represents  an  advantage  of  the  pro- 

COAl  Into  aluminum,  and  from  farming  into  take,    the   capital    released    through    timber  Kram    amounting    to   about    1.2    billion   per 

merchandising;  but  shifts  out  of  forestry  are  liquidation  goes  to  build  grander  and  more  y^^^ — °r,  on  the   12  million  acres  of  public 

quite  another  matter.  rewarding  resources     Notablv,  It  goes  to  help  forest  lands,  an  average  of  100  board  feet  per 

It  U  dUBcult,  however,  to  escape  the  reality  develop  and  Industrialize  the  region.  And  ^^^  annually.  Here  is  a  substantial  yield, 
that  society's  concern  U  for  Its  whole  reve-  the  greater  the  timber  reserves  to  be  tapped,  amounting  to  a  fifth  of  the  total  longrun 
nue.  largely  Irreepectlve  of  source,  and  that  the  more  substantial  the  help  afforded  by  potential  of  public  lands.  If  the  cubic-foot 
•xoeaa  capital  which  is  earning  below  par  Is  nquldation  volume  of  useful  timber  smaller  than  saw- 
best  ehlfted  to  more  efficient  uses,  regardless  _  J,  ,'  ,.,  J  ..  log  size  had  been  Included  in  the  projections 
ofttTuierfrom  which  it  is  taken  away.  The  Coordinating  public  and  private  programs  ^nd  resultant  series  of  yields,  the  contrast 
public  iBtereet  Is  not  necessarily  to  even  out.  In  the  past,  the  help  that  the  economy  has  between  the  two  series  would  loom  larger 
any  more  than  It  Is  to  maximize,  the  long-  received  through  old-growth  timber  liquids-  still. 

term  flow  of  naUonal  revenue  from  the  ste^l  tlon  has  come  very  largely  from  private  forest  n  was  pointed  out  earlier  that  the  yield 
IndTMtry  or  any  other  particular  Industry —  lands.  In  the  future,  however.  It  will  be  series  in  table  24  is  in  part  arbitrary  as  to 
even  the  forest  Industry.  In  view  of  the  fact  chiefly  the  public  lands  which  can  furnish  timing,  being  simply  the  result  of  the  as- 
that  raaources  are  limited,  such  evening  or  such  help  In  economic  development.  The  sumptions  adopted  regarding  the  schedule  of 
ni»»«W«iiny  may  reduce  naUonal  revenue  by  greatest  effects  will  undoubtedly  be  felt  out-  old-growth  conversion.  Within  limits,  a  part 
hiT'd1"e  down  dlJproporUonately  the  flow  of  side  forestry  and  forest  industry.  But  there  of  the  old-timber  yield  can  be  harvested  ear- 
revenue  from  other  Industries.  will  be  effects  Inside   forestry,  too— beyond  ner  or  later  without  appreciably  affecting  the 

Bo  far  as  the  second  argumsnt  for  even  flow  those  that  change  the  wood -utilization  mix:  aggregate  yield  over  the  years.  The  same  is 
la  concerned — that  It  stabilizes  the  economy  (1)  effects  upon  timber  values  and  prices,  (2)  true  of  the  series  In  table  26,  representing  an 
of  woodworking  communities — here  is  one  of  effects  upon  the  output  of  timber  from  pri-  accelerated  program.  Figure  15  Illustrates  a 
the  most  basic  and  respectable  pieces  of  for-  vate  forests.  present-trends  series  and  an  accelerated  se- 
aetry  lore.  It  ocmee  to  the  United  States  The  faster  the  conversion  of  old-growth  nes  for  public  lands,  adapted  from  tables  24 
tram  Xurope,  where  It  la  founded  on  the  ex-  timber  into  young  growth  on  public  lands,  and  26  by  retiming  and  smoothing  so  as  to 
partanoe  of  conununltlee  whose  sustained-  the  greater  will  be  the  tendency  for  the  value  eliminate  (1)  sudden  changes  In  output  and 
yield  foraata  have  helped  sustain  also  employ-  and  price  of  timber  to  be  depressed— and  the  (2)  instances  of  yield  under  the  accelerated 
ment  and  Income  over  the  years.  It  seems  to  greater  the  incentive  for  private  forest  own-  program  falling  below  that  of  the  present- 
ba  undareoored  by  experience  in  many  parts  ere  to  reduce  their  own  cuts  and  use  more  trends  projection.  The  accelerated  program 
of  the  United  Statee  during  the  1030's,  when  public  timber  instead.  Thus  under  an  ac-  of  figure  IS  p>eelu  more  slowly  and  later  than 
the  iT1sai»iieeianfw  of  local  timber  and  wood-  celerated  program  of  conversion,  private  that  of  table  26,  and  thus  represents  a  some- 
using  plaata  waa  followed  by  loss  of  employ-  growing  stocks  of  young  timber  may  be  ex-  what  longer  liquidation  period  for  old-growth 
ment  and  Income.  pected  to  accumulate  somewhat,  and  to  be  timber.    The  extra  aggregate  yield  of  the  ac- 

Nererthelaaa,  reflection  suggeets  that  noth-  available  for  sustaining  the  total  cut  sub-  celerated  program.  In  this  case  amounting  to 

tnff  that  la  kxtown  of  conununlty  experience,  sequently  if  public  outputs  should  dip.    Here  about  125  billion  board  feet.  Is  plainly  de- 

wlth  even  flow  or  with  uneven,  clearly  recom-  is  a  form  of  coordination  between  public  and  picted  as  the  area  between  the  two  output 

mtn<le  either  policy  as  invariably  wise.  private   forest   management   that   will   work  curves. 

Xven  flow  was  a  success  in  some  European  consistently   to   lower   the   peaks   of   timber  jj  present  policy  on  public  forests  Is  gen- 

ooounualtlaa  at  a  Ume  when  economic  op-  cutting  and  to  raise  the  troughs,  so  as  to  re-  grally  to  mnTimi»  physical  output,  then  flg- 

portunlty  and  change  were  so  meager  aa  to  duce  departures  from  even  flow.  ^jg  15  |not  shown  In  the  RtcosD]  illustrates 

put  a  premium  on  contlnuilty  and  stability.  Such  coordination  of  public  and  private  this  Interesting  alternative:  with  shorter  ro- 

Oontemporary  America,  however,  commlta  It-  management  is  not  contractual,  as  in  a  sus-  tatlons  and  faster  old-growth  conversion,  to 

self,  hiHPpUy  or  unhappily,  to  change  and  In-  talned-yield  forest  unit.     Indeed  it  requires  produce  an  output  greater  than  maximums. 

norattOB  In  economic  life.    It  caata  aside  all  no  contract,  but  is  automatic  In  its  opera-  ^  temporary  bulge  in  the  yield  of  public 

tlWMa  raatrlctlTe  rulee  that  call  for  sameness  tlon,  through  the  means  of  the  market,  and  forests   such  as  that  Ulustrated  in  flgure  15, 

at  either  piodtictton   or  conaumptlon   over  consequently  is  more  simple  and  more  c«r-  would  probably  be  offset  in  part  by  a  corre- 

tlBM.    It  thrlTee  on  Inceeaant  shifting  of  Im-  tain  than  a  contract.    Its  effect  seems  Ukely  mondlM   reduction    and    postponement  of 

mAdUte  eeonomlo  alma  and  of  reeouroee.    It  to  be  that  of  leesenlng  some  of  the  differ-  2itrveats  from  private  lands,  as  described  ear- 

adUcred  growth  by  means  of  such  shifting,  ences    In    annual    timber    harvest    between  ji^     The  result  would  be  to  spread  the  in- 

IB  tta  aetlcos  It  ImpUea  the  rejection  of  even-  preeent  trends  and  an  accelerated  program,  creased  output  over  a  greater  span  of  years. 

flow  doetzlne  for  Individual  sectors  of  the  ^^^  timlter  and  having  it  too  The  tendency  would  be  to  bend  the  total  out- 

*nSwS^  flow  on  the  other  hand,  waa  a  f»ll-  However,  there  appears  still  to  be  one  great  P"*  potential  to  both  the  short  and  the  long 

w?SS??i^o2LSSi^  S^^S«l  «U««r«ce  between  me  two  cardinal  alte^ma-  varlaUons  In  demand  that  can  be  «P«ct*d  m 

ttl  whoto  eoonomwa*  depreaeed  and  any  ^Tea  for  the  transiUon,  beyond  those  already  <u»y  ease  to  cause  large  changes  in  the  rats 

POUaT  would   have  appeared  to  fall.     The  considered.    This  difference  lies  In  the  aggre-  of  timber  production. 

iShiTaBt  traaetlon  iHwii<tt«««t  uneven  flow—  K*te  quanUty  of  timber  Ukely  to  be  produced  It  wlU  perhape  bear  repeating  that  the  pro- 

mamma^^,  lot  — "■»p'»  »  ^t^^r^m  of  Uqul-  m  the  Dotiglas-flr  subreglon  over  a  span  of  Jectlons  made  In  this  study  are  not  predic- 

^glg^^m^viPthttmbaraollHt  that  output  future  years — say,  the  next  100  years  <»'  so.  tlons.     They  merely   describe  the  outcome 

4lMi  dofwnward  deoade   by  decade,  either  It  one  adds  together  the  110  total  annual  of  various  programs.    Figure  IB  is  most  uss- 
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ful  if  it  Is  regarded  simply  as  symbolizing 
the  gains  In  physical  output  that  may  be 
achieved  on  public  forests  under  some  accel- 
erated management  program  planned  out  to 
meet  the  community,  market,  and  sllvlcul- 
tural  opportunltes  and  limitations  of  the 
various  forests.  The  planning  In  question  la 
on-the-ground,  forest-by-foreat  planning. 
All  that  the  present  analysis  can  do  is  to  in- 
dicate quite  clearly  the  general  nature  of  the 
changes  that  such  planning  may  be  expected 
to  produce. 

The  thinking  that  has  gone  Into  this  study, 
concerning  the  timber  potentialities  of  the 
Douglas-flr  subreglon.  is  necessarily  confined 
and  circumscribed  and  thus  conservative, 
being  overlnfluenced  by  the  vision  of  today's 
silviculture  and  today's  production  technol- 
ogy. Every  unforeseen  significant  improve- 
ment that  may  be  made  In  woods  practice  or 
in  wood  utilization  will  enlarge  the  prospects 
of  the  future  beyond  those  envisaged  here. 
Plans  for  forestry  and  forest  industry  must 
always  be  held  flexible  enough  to  accommo- 
date new  and  unsuspected  opportunities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conclusions  of  this 
study  are  in  one  respect  not  conservative  and 
even  run  the  risk  of  exaggeration.  This  is 
that  they  are  based  on  the  assumption  of 
successful  conifer-forest  regeneration.  To 
make  good  on  this  assumption  in  the  near 
future  will  take  more  research  than  is  being 
done  now,  and  more  effective  action.  In  any 
case,  the  conversion  to  a  young-growth  tim- 
ber economy  can  be  sjjeeded  up  only  when 
foresters  can  promptly  reestablish  productive 
forests  on  current  cutovers  and  other  non- 
stocked  lands. 

November  16,  1966. 
Hon.  Stewart  Udau., 
Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Department  of  the  Interior 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  Secretary:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of 
a  letter  I  addressed  to  Secretary  Freeman  to- 
day. I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  advise 
you  of  coinciding  disturbing  reports  from 
Oregon  about  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment on  Its  allowable  cuts.  The  gist  of 
these  reports  In  that  your  Oregon  BLM  has 
under  consideration  a  proposal  to  raise  Ita 
0.  4  C.  allowable  cut.  particularly  In  south- 
era  Oregon.  Tou  ought  to  know  that  these 
reports  include  the  observation  that  certain 
Interests  are  spreading  the  word  that  they 
now  have  the  way  paved  to  obtain  your  ap- 
proval. 

It  Is  my  recollection  that  BLM  last  raised 
its  allowable  cut  In  the  summer  of  1962. 
Since  that  date  the  terrible  1962  Columbus 
Day  windstorm  hit  these  forests  and  this  waa 
followed  by  considerable  damage  to  trees. 
Then  there  were  the  floods  of  last  winter. 
Overall,  It  la  my  understanding  that  the  cur- 
rent olSclal  allowable  cut  has  been  exceeded 
lor  the  last  few  years. 

Under  these  circumstances  you  can  appre- 
ciate, I  am  sure,  that  many  people  would  be 
interested  In  why  It  Is  suggested  that  the  al- 
lowable cut  shotUd  be  again  raised  rather 
than  reduced. 

Tou  may  be  certain  that  any  proposed  in- 
crease in  allowable  cuts  Is  a  matter  which  I 
would  wish  to  scrutinize  very  thoroughly.  If 
these  reports  of  a  proposed  change  and  of 
these  Interests  are  In  error,  I  would  appre- 
ciate information  to  that  effect. 

If  the  reports  are  correct,  I  trust  that  you 
*111  deem  It  advisable  to  give  me  full  as- 
surance before  any  action  Is  taken  that  the 
action  proposed  involves  absolutely  sound 
conversation. 

In  fact,  this  subject  would  be  of  such  wide 
Interest  to  all  Oregonlans  that  I  would  even 
venture  to  urge  that  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
»n  Increase  In  allowable  cut,  it  should  receive 
wry  careful  explanation  to  and  study  by 
▼srioxig  conservation  groups  such  as  the  leaak 
Walton  League  and  the  Associations  of 
County  ofllclals.    Also,  I  would  recommend 


that  your  forest  advisory  boards  such  as  the 
ones  in  Eugene  and  Medford  and  your  full 
O.  &  C.  board  be  given  advance  explanation 
and  an  adequate  opportimlty  to  study  the 
matter. 

Finally,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
proper  forum  for  Initial  public  discussion  of 
these  matters  Is  with  members  of  the  Ore- 
gon Congressional  delegation  and  the  appro- 
priate Congressional  committees.  I  trust 
you  are  aware  of  my  concern  that  State 
legislative  committees  and  other  State  of- 
ficials seem  to  obtain  more  facts  about  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  operations  In  Ore- 
gon, and  obtain  them  earlier  than  members 
of  the  Oregon  delegation. 

I  shall  await  a  report  from  you  on  the  Is- 
sues which  I  have  raised  In  this  letter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Watns  Mobsk. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

OrncE  or  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  20, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  acknowledging 
your  letter  of  November  16  with  which  you 
enclose  a  copy  of  your  letter  addressed  to 
Secretary  Freeman  concerning  allowable  cuts 
of  timber  on  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
lands  in  Oregon. 

We  shall  be  vwltlng  you  further  on  this 
subject  In  the  near  future. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  23, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  Is  further  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  November  16  con- 
cerning the  allowable  cut  of  timber  from 
lands  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
ManEigement  in  western  Oregon. 

The  Bxireau  is  making  a  comprehensive 
review  of  procedures  and  standards  used  In 
determining  the  amount  of  timber  available 
annually  and  no  final  determination  will  be 
made  iintil  this  review  is  completed. 

We  agree  with  your  observation  that  any 
Increase  In  allowable  cut  should  receive  re- 
view by  the  O.  &  C.  advisory  boards  and  vari- 
ous conservation  groups,  prior  to  adoption. 

The  Oregon  congressional  delegation  will 
be  fully  Informed  on  this  proposal  when  It 
reaches  the  point  of  requiring  Initial  public 
discussion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  R.  Anderson, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  for  discussing  the  vital 
subject  of  preserving  timberlands  for 
future  generations.  He  Just  mentioned 
a  number  of  States  which  have  found 
that  their  lands  have  become  denuded 
of  coverage,  with  the  damage  that  re- 
sults to  the  economy  and  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  Ufe  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
particular  States.  The  Senator  did  not 
mention  Ohio.  Ohio  is  not  known  as  a 
timber  State.  Whether  Ohio  is  a  timber 
State  or  not,  we  do  know  that  all  the 
richness  and  beauty  provided  by  nature, 
that  existed  years  ago,  is  gradually  being 
eroded. 

I  do  not  say  this  vainly,  but  in  1953 
Ohio  celebrateid  its  150th  anniversary  of 


Statehood.  The  question  to  be  deter- 
mined at  that  time  was:  How  can  the 
State  most  constructively  look  back  to 
the  memories  of  our  ancestors  and  try 
to  render  constructive  services  for  the 
future  generations? 

The  conclusion  reached  by  the  Ses- 
quicentennial  Commission  was  to  in- 
augurate a  program  to  plant  trees  upon 
the  denuded  lands  of  the  State.  The 
slogan  was:  "Plant  a  tree  In  1953." 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  Is  that  what 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  now  speak- 
ing about  is  what  the  members  of 
the  Ohio  SesQuicentennial  Commission 
thought  was  most  important. 

We  are  witnessing  the  removal  of 
shrubs  and  grasses  and  trees,  and  their 
substitution  by  concrete  and  macadam 
beds.  FoUage,  grasses,  hedges,  and  trees 
gradually  are  going  away. 

As  Governor,  I  tried  to  study  those 
States  in  which  the  greatest  legislative 
progress  was  made  in  an  effort  to  protect 
the  arbors  of  the  State.  The  State  of 
Oregon  was  in  the  advanced  position  of 
doing  beneficial  work  In  preserving  the 
State  timber  lands. 

I  do  not  know  what  its  state  of  prog- 
ress is  at  this  time,  or  about  what  the 
Senator  is  mainly  talking,  except  the 
general  import  that  I  gained  from  what 
he  said. 

I  wish  that,  each  of  the  535  Repre- 
sentatives would  devote  himself  to  this 
problem.  We  know  that  lands  through- 
out the  world  which  were  once  rich  with 
vegetation  are  now  dead,  sterile,  and 
lifeless.  We  have  no  greater  task  and 
no  greater  responsibility  than  to  cope 
with  this  problem. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
I  am  glad  that  I  came  to  the  Chamber 
to  hear  at  least  a  part  of  what  the  Sena- 
tor has  to  say.  I  assure  the  Senator  that 
I  shall  Join  in  whatever  fight  he  makes 
toward  this  objective  that  he  is  present- 
ing to  the  Senate  today. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
the  Record  to  show  that  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  comments  Just  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  know  of  hla 
years  of  dedicated  public  service  in  re- 
spect to  sound  conservation  programs. 
He  did  not  mention  It,  but  I  want  to 
mention  it. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  hhs  been  one 
of  the  great  leaders  in  the  Senate  in  try- 
ing to  do  something  to  resolve  the  policy 
being  followed  by  certain  economic 
groups  in  his  State  and  elsewhere  in 
scarring  the  landscape  without  taking 
the  necessary  restoration  and  beautiflca- 
tion  steps  afterward,  in  connection  with 
stxlp  mining  operations.  How  well  I  re- 
member the  position  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  took  on  the  floor  2  years  ago. 
and  last  year.  That  Involves  a  conserva- 
tion program.  That  la  a  vital  conserva- 
tion program.  I  was  proud  to  stand 
i^oulder  to  shoulder  with  him,  as  I  shall 
continue  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  him  with  regard  to  any  new  pro- 
posal which  may  come  before  us  in  legis- 
lative form. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  also  given 
consistent  support  to  the  conservation 
program  in  respect  to  our  other  natural 
reeources,   including    timber,    and    the 
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need  for  necenary  flood  control  pro- 
grami  >nd  lound  progrsms  for  erosion 
onitToL 

The  Senfttor  In  his  speech  said  In  effect 
that  we  an  know  that  there  are  many 
parts  of  the  world  in  which  a  pro«ram  of 
derastation  has  been  followed,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  there  are  now  large  areas 
which  were  onee  rich  in  forests  and 
other  natural  resources,  but  which  are 
now  eroded  areas,  m  which  the  country 
has  not  followed  a  sound  cooserratlon 
program. 

ICr.  President,  at  a  later  date,  and  in 
tno^hfff  format,  and  In  connection  with 
an  fptl^^^y  different  subject,  I  shall  com- 
ment upon  the  debt  that  I  owe  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  his  cooperation 
and  advlee  and  never-falling  assistance 
in  oonneetlon  with  the  parliamentary 
tour  that  we  tools  for  5  weeks  this  fall  to 
Japan,  India,  Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  and 
IKraeU  with  a  stopoff  for  a  briefing  in 
liadrld.  Spain. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  d«iylng  the 
observation  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
made  in  r^ard  to  what  has  been  an  ex- 
ceedingly wasteful  policy  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  in  regard  to  a  failure  on  the 
IMurt  of  the  peoples  of  those  countries  to 
follow  a  sound  conservation  program. 

I  do  not  say  that  critically.  I  just 
mention  it  factually.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  there  was  a  time  when  most  of 
China  was  a  surplus  food  area.  However, 
it  was  not  an  eroded  China,  or  a  defor- 
ested China. 

One  cannot  go  through  the  parts  of 
India  which  I  observed  with  my  own 
eyes  and  not  recognize  that  one  of  the 
needs  of  India  is  for  the  development  of 
a  greatly  improved  conservation  pro- 
gram. 

They  have  a  need  to  conserve  water 
and  to  develop  their  water  resources. 
They  have  a  need  for  reforestation  proj- 
ects. They  have  a  need  for  erosion  con- 
trol m  many  parts  of  India,  for  there  is 
no  doubt  that  there  has  been  great  waste 
of  the  natural  resources  In  India  by  past 
generations.  It  is  vital,  In  my  judgment, 
to  »wa<n».»»n  a  sound  economy  for  Its 
masses.  The  same  situation  is  true  In 
Pakistan  and  in  Afghanistan. 

Ifr.  President,  it  was  rather  dramatic 
to  go  to  Israel  and  see  what  dedication. 
hard  work,  and  recognition  of  the  Im- 
portance of  the  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country  are 
doing  in  Israel. 

I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes  when, 
flying  over  a  large  desert  area.  I  saw 
the  desert  area  podc-marked  with  forests. 
They  have  a  recognition  that  they  must 
plant  fmests  in  Ofder  to  develop  and  pro- 
tect their  sou  from  erosion,  to  supply  the 
necessary  base  tot  the  maintenance  and 
preservation  of  a  watershed,  and  to  con- 
serve and  store  water. 

I  saw  the  well-known  conservation 
fact  demonstrated  that  if  Uie  necessary 
things  are  done  to  get  water  into  even 
that  kind  at  desert,  the  area  will  flower 
in  vegetation. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  better  example  that 
I  could  dte  offhand  than  the  oonserva- 
tloa  and  natural  resources  development 
program  which  I  observed  in  Israel. 

I  did  not  mean  to  speak  for  so  long, 
but  the  Senator  from  Ohio  inspired  me  to 


caU  attention  not  only  to  his  work  In 
this  field,  but  also  to  relate  It  to  some 
of  the  things  we  saw  on  our  trip  through 
Asia  and  into  a  part  of  the  Middle  East. 


WILD  RIVERS  ACT 

The  Senate  resxuned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1446)  to  reserve  certain 
public  lands  for  a  National  Wild  Rivers 
System,  to  provide  a  procedure  for  add- 
ing additional  public  lands  and  other 
lands  to  the  syert^em,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  Is  S.  1446,  a  bill 
to  reserve  certain  public  lands  for  a  Na- 
tional Wild  Rivers  System,  to  provide  a 
inrocedure  for  adding  additional  public 
lands  and  other  lands  to  the  system,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  bill 
contemplates  preserving  certain  remain- 
ing areas  which  still  have  their  pristine 
attributes  uncontamlnated  by  the  inva- 
sion of  human  beings. 

The  bill  Is  Intended  primarily  to  deal 
with  certain  river  basins  In  the  West. 
The  bill  contains  one  title  which  would 
authorize  a  study  of  other  river  basins 
to  determine  whether  they  might  have 
the  characteristics  which  I  have  just 
mentioned. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  S.  1446,  which,  if  accepted, 
would  authorize  a  study  of  what  is  known 
in  Ohio  as  the  Little  Miami  River  basin 
and  the  Little  Beaver  River  basin,  for 
inclusion  in  the  final  draft  of  the  bill. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus- 
suL  of  South  Carolina  In  the  chair). 
The  amendment  will  be  received  and 
printed,  and  will  He  on  the  desk. 

Mr.  CHURCH  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum? I  believe  that  some  of  the  leaders 
wish  to  be  called  bcu^  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiuent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  S.  1446, 
the  bill  to  create  a  National  WUd  Rivers 
System  Is  landmark  legislation.  With  it, 
we  can  save  for  ourselves  and  our  de- 
scendants some  of  that  delight  and 
stimulation  former  generations  have 
known  In  America's  unspoiled  and  imsur- 
passed  wild  rivers.  The  bill  initially  de- 
signates segments  of  Ave  magnificent 
streams  to  be  preserved  in  their  naturad, 
free-flowing  condition.  No  dams  could 
be  licensed  for  construction  upon  them. 
The  bill  also  provides,  for  study  and  pos- 
sible later  Inclusion,  segments  of  11  other 
rivers — and  outlines  procedures  by  which 
these  and  additional  streams  may  be 
added  to  the  system  in  the  future. 

Only  congressional  action  can  ade- 
quately protect  the  remnants  of 
America's  great,  rushing  stretches  of 
white     water;     the     salmon-spawning 


rivers,  and  those  rare  waterways  of  pure, 
clean  current  which  mirror  banks  and 
foliage  almost  as  old  as  time  Itself. 

As  President  Johnson  said  in  his  mes- 
sage on  natural  beauty,  the  time  has 
oome  "to  identify  and  preserve  free-flow- 
ing stretches  of  our  great  scenic  rivers 
before  growth  and  development  make  the 
beauty  of  the  unspoiled  waterway  a 
memory." 

And  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stew- 
art L.  Udall  wrote  in  his  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  bill,  "the  time  to  act  is 
now,  before  it  Is  too  late." 

Mr.  President,  this  feeling  of  urgency 
Is  reflected  in  a  tremendous  volume  of 
mall  I  have  received  from  throughout  the 
country  since  my  introduction  of  S.  1446. 
lliere  is  a  groundswell  of  pubUc  concern 
for  the  fate  of  these  majestic  streams, 
many  of  them  threatened  by  dams  which 
would  forever  destroy  their  beauty  and 
ecology. 

Only  a  few  rivers  In  the  continental 
United  States  remain  untamed.  And 
nowhere  are  there  left  such  jewels  of 
wild  rivers  as  the  Salmon  and  Clear- 
water systems  in  my  own  State  of  Idaho. 
Anyone  who  has  known  the  pristine  mys- 
tique of  the  Clearwater's  tributaries,  the 
Lochsa  and  the  Selway,  or  has  rafted 
down  the  rampaging  torrents  of  the 
Salmon,  or  has  pulled  a  flghting  steel- 
head  trout  from  its  depths,  will  appre- 
ciate how  supremely  these  rivers  qual- 
ify as  the  lead-off  rivers  in  this  bill. 
The  Salmon  would  be  included  from  the 
town  of  North  Pork  downstream  to  Its 
confluence  with  the  Snake,  along  with 
its  entire  Middle  Fork.  The  Clearwater 
segment  woiild  Include  its  Middle  Fork, 
Lochsa  and  Selway  tributaries. 

Several  years  ago,  I  set  out  to  prevent 
the  construction  of  dams  on  the  Salmon 
by  proposing  the  Salmon  River  preser- 
vation bill.  My  primary  purpose  was 
to  save  the  Salmon's  nursery  for  the 
great  anadromous  fish  runs  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  How  acute  this  prob- 
lem has  become.  Involving  millions  of 
dollars  in  tx}th  sport  and  commercial 
fishing  is  indicated  by  the  c(xnplete  clo- 
sure of  salmon  fishing  in  Idaho  last  year 
by  the  State  fish  and  game  department, 
due  to  lessened  runs.  Oregon  also 
placed  a  closure  on  commercial  fishing 
in  the  Columbia.  Downstream  dams, 
off-reservation  Indian  fishing  guaran- 
teed by  treaty,  and  other  factors  which 
need  to  l>e  better  understood,  have  re- 
duced the  upstream  migration.  S.  1446, 
l>y  preventing  the  licensing  of  dams  on 
both  the  Salmon  and  the  Clearwater, 
vrtll  help  keep  open  the  vital  water 
courses  which  lead  to  the  spawning 
grounds  high  in  the  heart  of  Idaho's 
uplands.  This  bill  alone  cannot  guar- 
antee the  preservation  of  the  salmon 
migration,  but  it  Is  an  indispensable  part 
of  any  salvage  program  worthy  of  the 
name. 

The  oth«:  three  river  segments  in  the 
Initial  system  would  be  95  miles  of  the 
Rogue  in  Oregon,  from  the  Applegate 
River  to  the  Route  101  highway  bridge 
above  Gold  Beach;  50  miles  of  the  Rio 
Grande  in  New  Mexico,  from  the  Colo- 
rado State  line  downstream  to  near  the 
town  of  PUar,  and  the  lower  4  miles  of 
its  tributary,  the  Red  River;  and  37  mUes 
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of  the  Eleven  Point  in  Missouri  from  a 
point  near  Greer  Spring  downstream  to 
State  Highway  142. 

These  are  all  fabulous  rivers.  The 
Rogue  is  famous  for  its  white  water,  and 
rich  in  salmon  and  steelhead.  The  Rio 
Orande  segment  passes  through  a  deep 
and  colorful  canyon  dissecting  ancient 
lava  flows,  and  serves  up  some  of  the 
finest  brown  trout  in  the  Nation.  The 
Eleven  Point  is  renowned  for  its  crystal 
clear  springs,  Ozark's  scenery  and 
amallmouth  bass  flshlng. 

Rivers  to  be  studied  for  possible  future 
inclusion  are  segments  of  the  Suwanee 
in  Georgia  and  Florida,  the  Green  in 
Wyoming,  the  Buffalo  in  Tennessee,  the 
Cacapon  in  West  VirgirUa,  the  upper 
Hudson  In  New  York,  the  Missouri  In 
Montana,  the  Niobrara  in  Nebrsiska,  the 
Bkaglt  in  Washington,  the  Susquehaiuia 
in  New  York  and  Permsylvanla,  the  Wolf 
In  Wisconsin,  and  the  Youghlogheny  in 
Maryland  and  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  rivers  In  the  initial  system  flow 
mainly  through  the  public  domain.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  would  be  managed  by 
either  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
the  Secretary  of  Interior,  or  jointly, 
based  upon  the  extent  of  their  admin- 
istrative areas  in  the  river  sectors  in- 
volved. Rivers  added  in  the  future 
might  also  be  managed  in  cooperation 
with  States,  or  States  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies,  or  by  the  States 
exclusively. 

Mr.  President,  the  weight  of  evidence, 
in  terms  of  what  best  serves  the  public 
good,  overwhelmingly  favors  saving,  im- 
obstructed,  these  particular  rivers  so 
that  we  might  preserve  and  promote 
their  great  recreational  value,  now  and 
In  the  years  ahead.  If  we  fall  to  give 
these  rivers,  which  are  assets  of  imlque 
and  incomparable  value,  statutory  pro- 
tection now,  while  there  is  still  time,  we 
shall  have  only  ourselves  to  blame  later, 
when  time  has  nm  out.  It  is  not  enough, 
for  instance,  to  say  that  we  can  settle 
whether  or  not  to  build  dams  on  the 
rivers  when  the  question  arises;  that  is, 
when  an  application  is  filed  with  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

Under  present  law,  once  an  application 
U  filed,  who  will  do  the  deciding?  Not 
the  people  of  the  particular  States  in- 
volved, for  there  will  be  no  public  refer- 
endum. Not  the  State  agencies,  for  they 
lack  the  Jurisdiction  to  decide.  Not  the 
State  delegations  in  Congress,  for  they 
lack  the  numbers  to  guarantee  the  out- 
come of  any  vote.  Not,  indeed,  the  Con- 
gress Itself,  for  Congress  is  loath  to  wrest 
Jurisdiction  from  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  once  an  application  for  a 
license  has  been  duly  brought  before  it. 

The  wild  rivers  bill  is  necessary,  if  ju- 
risdiction is  to  be  taken  from  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  license  dams  with- 
in the  protected  system  which  the  pro- 
Posed  legislation  would  create. 

Some  sections  of  the  United  States, 
wch  as  my  own  State,  are  blessed  with 
»n  abundance  of  water,  much  of  which 
*e  shall  want  to  harness  behind  dams  for 
fich  purposes  as  reclamation,  flood  con- 
trol, navigation,  and  the  generation  of 
Jiydroelectrlc  power.  Fortunately,  these 
*r«M  are  also  favored  with  many  po- 
tenUal  damsltes.    But  if  all  of  them,  on 


each  and  every  river,  remain  open  for 
dam  building,  we  shall  have  relinquished 
our  entire  river  system  to  these  par- 
ticular uses,  and  these  alone.  Other 
public  uses,  equally  Important  to  our 
economy  and  to  the  preservation  of  a 
wholesome  outdoor  life  for  our  people, 
will  be  left  without  statutory  protection. 
In  this  situation,  since  the  licensing  of 
dams  is  left  up  to  public  agencies  which 
exist  for  this  purpose,  the  end  result  is 
perfectly  predictable:  In  the  absence  of 
a  national  wild  rivers  system,  every 
feasible  site  will  eventually  be  used  for 
dam  construction.  The  past  50  years  of- 
fer no  evidence  whatever  that  dam 
builders  will  voluntarily  stc«>  building 
dams.  Unless  laws  are  enacted  to  save 
some  of  our  remaining  free-fiovsrlng  riv- 
ers in  their  natural  untamed  state,  wild 
rivers  will  vanish  from  our  land. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  legislation 
reaches  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  after  ex- 
tensive hearings  and  thorough  consider- 
ation by  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee— and  a  history  of  much  earlier  study 
by  other  expert  groups. 

In  1961,  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  National  Water  Resources  recom- 
mended that  certain  streams  be  pre- 
served in  their  free-flowing  condition  be- 
cause their  natural  scenic,  scientific, 
esthetic,  and  recreational  value  outweigh 
their  value  for  water  development  and 
control  purposes  now  and  in  the  future. 
In  1962,  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  recom- 
mended that  certain  rivers  of  unusual 
sclenUflc.  esthetic,  and  recreatiorml  value 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  their  natiiral 
free-flowing  state  without  man-made  ob- 
structions. In  1963.  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Interior  and  Agriculture  appointed 
a  special  wild  rivers  study  team.  Over 
an  18-month  period,  the  team  Identifled 
73  rivers  meriting  attention  for  preser- 
vation and  studied  22  of  these  In  some 
detail.  The  bill  the  Senate  is  consider- 
ing today  is  based  upon  the  results  of 
this  study. 

I  introduced  S.  1446  10  months  ago, 
on  March  8,  1965.  Thirty-one  Senators 
joined  in  cosponsorshlp.  Hearings  by 
the  full  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee were  conducted  April  22  and  23. 
A  special  task  force  of  the  committee 
conducted  field  hearings  at  Green  River, 
Wyo.,  May  17  and  at  Boise,  Idaho, 
May  18.  On  September  15  of  last  year, 
the  committee  voted  to  favorably  report 
the  bill  to  the  Senate,  with  minority 
views. 

As  reported,  S.  1446  may  well  be  re- 
garded as  a  corollary  to  the  Wilderness 
Act,  but  it  is  very  different  in  concept 
and  application.  A  limited  area  along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  would  be  Included 
in  the  system,  which  would  be  adminis- 
tered to  promote  maximum  public  use 
and  enjoyment.  Unlike  the  restrictions 
on  use  in  a  wilderness  area,  tWs  bill 
would  recognize  and  adopt  the  mulUple- 
use  principle  on  the  public  lands  con- 
cerned. Timber  harvesting  and  livestock 
grazing  which  do  not  substsmtlally  in- 
terfere with  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
the  river  would  continue  along  the 
federally  owned  banklands.  Mining 
would  also  be  allowed,  although  claims 
on  such  banklands,  located  after  the 


effective  date  of  the  act,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  reasonable  regulation  to  protect 
the  river  against  pollution.  The  bill  also 
contains  no  prohibition  against  the  con- 
struction of  needed  roads  or  bridges. 

Where  the  rivers  fiow  through  lands 
which  are  more  than  75-percent  publicly 
owned,  thus  assuring  adequate  bank- 
lands  for  public  access,  campgrounds  and 
recreational  fstcllltles.  condemnation  of 
private  land  is  permitted  for  scenic  ease- 
ments only,  not  for  fee  title.  Where  the 
power  of  general  condemnation  Ib  con- 
ferred, the  Government  is  still  limited  in 
its  use  to  acquiring  no  more  than  300 
feet  on  either  side  of  the  river  in  fee  title, 
and  may  not,  in  any  case,  condemn  for 
scenic  easements  an  tuea  which  extends 
more  than  1,320  feet  from  either  river- 
bank. 

Precaution  has  been  taken  to  fully  pro- 
tect established  water  rights,  and  to 
make  certain  that  State  water  laws  are 
not  Infringed  in  any  veay.  The  Senate 
Interior  Committee  hconmered  out 
smaendments  to  the  original  langusige  to 
make  doubly  sure  that  the  status  quo 
with  respect  to  water  law  remains  un- 
changed. These  amendments  are  in  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  bill,  and  are  spelled  out  in 
the  committee  report. 

Nothing  In  the  bill  affects  the  Jurisdic- 
tion or  administration  authority  of  the 
States  with  respect  to  fish  and  wildlife. 
Obstruction  of  wild  rivers  by  damming 
normally  accomplished  through  con- 
struction or  licensing  by  Federal  agen- 
cies would  be  prohibited,  except  as  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  Congress. 

There  is  also  an  amendment  adopted 
in  the  closing  session  of  the  Interior 
Committee  which  would  establish  a  Na- 
tional Wild  Rivers  Review  Commission 
to  inform  the  Congress  whenever  chang- 
ing public  needs  Indicate  that  revisions 
should  be  made  in  the  wild  rivers  system. 
This  amendment  was  proposed  by  my 
colleague.  Senator  Jordan,  and  I  sup- 
ported it. 

The  amendment  contemplates  a  con- 
tinuing review  and  evaluation  of  the  sys- 
tem which  could  lead  to  the  removal  of 
a  river,  If  a  greater  public  need  for  a 
different  use  should  later  develop.  How- 
ever, I  think  it  should  be  stressed  that 
even  without  the  amendment,  it  would 
alwajrs  be  open  to  Congress  to  remove 
rivers  from  the  system,  should  changing 
conditions  make  this  desirable.  In  brief, 
we  can  place  these  segments  of  wild 
rivers  w^lthin  the  protection  of  the  bill 
now,  and  still  admit  to  the  possibility 
that  a  higher  public  need  for  turning 
them  to  some  other  use  might  conceiva- 
bly emerge  in  the  future.  But  we  can- 
not have  it  the  other  way  around.  Once 
a  dam  Is  built,  a  wild  river  is  lost  forever- 
more. 

The  conunittee  majority  resisted  at- 
tempts to  move  the  Salmon  and  Clear- 
water b€w:k  into  the  study  group  of  rivers 
because  they  typify,  more  than  any 
others,  the  national  wild  rivers  concept 
of  streams  that  should  become  portions 
of  the  Initial  system.  Keeping  these 
rivers  in  the  first  group  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  major  newspapers  of  Idaho, 
by  our  Governor,  the  Idaho  Fish  and 
Game  Commission,  and  numerous  Idaho 
sport  and  wildlife  organizations.    The 
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introductiixi  of  the  bill  resulted  In  a  tre- 
mendouB  outpouring  of  mail  fnxn  the 
citizens  of  Idaho  in  support  of  it. 

Other  changes  made  in  committee  in- 
clude the  moving  of  the  Suwsmnee  and 
Oreen  from  the  initial  group  back  to  the 
study  group  of  rivers,  and  the  Eleven 
Point  from  the  study  group  up  to  the 
initial  group.  The  committee  felt  both 
the  Suwannee  and  Oreen  should  have 
additional  conslderaticMi  because  of  prob- 
lems peculiar  to  each  area.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Eleven  Point  was  moved  to  the 
initial  group  at  the  request  of  the  Mis- 
souri Senators  and  the  Oovemor  of  that 
State. 

The  reported  bill  was  scheduled  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  Senate  near  the  close  of 
the  last  session.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  Idaho  Water  Resorces  Board,  a 
newly  created  Idaho  Stote  agency,  called 
a  public  hearing  on  the  ultimate  uses  of 
the  Clearwater  and  the  Salmon.  Out  of 
deference  to  the  board,  which  had  sched- 
uled its  hearing  for  a  date  after  adjourn- 
ment, the  Senate  leadership  agreed  to  my 
request  to  delay  consideration  of  this  bill 
until  now. 

No  doubt,  popular  supiwrt  for  this  bill 
in  Idaho  has  been  occasioned.  In  part, 
by  a  realization  of  the  growing  impor- 
tance of  outdoor  recreation  to  the  econ- 
omy of  our  State.    Tourism — hunting, 
fishing,  the  burgeoning  numbers  of  sum- 
mer vacationers  seeking  escape  from  the 
the  confinement  of  megalopolis — is  the 
most  djmamlc  force  at  work  In  creating 
new  Income  for  the  people  of  the  Moun- 
tain West.    Ten  years  ago,  for  example, 
tourism  was  a  $48  million  annual  busi- 
ness in  Idaho.    In  1985,  the  figure  Is 
expected  to   surpass  $175   million.    In 
leas  thaiv  two  handf uls  of  years,  tourism 
his  n>lraled  upward  to  become  Idadio's 
third  most  Important  source  of  revenue. 
And  the  expansion  has  Just  begun. 
In  the  next  35  years,  the  population  of 
this  country  will  double.    The  demtmd 
for  outdoor  recreation  will  triple.    The 
great  majority   of   Americans   will   be 
mor«  affluent  and  have  more  time  for 
recreation  than  they  do  today.    Projec- 
tions indicate  that  they  will  have  more 
than  twice  as  much  disposable  per  cap- 
ita Income  and  paid-vacation  time  as  in 
liMJO.    Their    average    workweek    will 
have  decreased  from  39  to  32  hours. 
Obrloualy.  the  future  of  America's  va- 
catloolands  is  filled  with  promise. 

What  we  make  of  that  future,  and 
how  successfully  we  pass  along  to  pos- 
terity the  enjoyment  of  these  scenic  and 
recreational  resources,  depends  upon 
how  well  we  husband  them.  It  depends, 
in  thori,  upon  how  farsighted  we  are  in 
insisting  upon  a  wisely  balanced  devel- 
opment of  our  natural  endowment.  In 
places  where  the  terrain  permits— as  in 
southern  Idaho — we  shall  want  to  use 
unaiiproprlated  water  for  new  reclama- 
tion projeets:  In  other  places,  on  rivers 
already  obstructed,  we  shall  want  to 
buUd  new  power  dams;  but  in  still  other 
plaoM,  in  areas  of  mountain-locked 
grandeur  where  the  water  still  runs  pure 
and  free,  we  should  seek  to  preserve  our 
flneat  untamed  streams  by  Including 
tbem  with  a  national  wild  rivers  aya- 


Mr.  President,  the  cause  I  plead  is  not 
only  that  of  those  of  us  who  sponsor  this 
bllL  It  is  that  of  the  foremost  conser- 
vationists of  this  country;  It  is  that  of 
the  people,  the  large  majority  of  whom. 
I  am  persuaded,  earnestly  favor  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bin. 

And  it  is  that  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  has  said  that  if 
future  generations  are  to  remember  us 
more  with  gratitude  than  sorrow,  we 
must  leave  more  than  a  legacy  of  tech- 
nology. 

"We  must  also  leave  them,"  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  said,  with  "a  glimpse  of  the 
world  as  God  really  made  It.  not  just  as 
It  looked  when  we  got  through  with  it." 
Let  us  pass  this  bill,  and  assure  those 
future  generations  that  they,  too,  may 
know  and  enjoy  these  wonderful  rivers 
as  God  made  them. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  wild  rivers  proposal 
now  pending  before  the  Senate.  I  think 
we  can  all  agree  that  great  strides  have 
been  made  in  recent  years  to  meet  the 
increasing  outdoor  recreation  demands 
of  the  American  people.  I  am  proud  to 
be  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee 
in  the  Senate  which  has  had  initial  re- 
sponsibility for  processing  these  great 
measiu'es,  affecting  the  well-being  of  all 
of  our  citizens.  Several  Important  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  our  national 
park  system  since  1961.  Also  enacted 
into  law  have  been  such  historic  conser- 
vation measures  as  the  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System,  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act,  and  the  Organic 
Recreation  Act,  giving  statutory  guide- 
lines to  the  operation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation.  Although  much 
has  been  accomplished,  much  more  needs 
to  be  done  to  meet  the  obligation  which 
the  Congress  must  meet  to  fulfill  the 
needs  of  our  Great  Society.  The  bill 
before  us  today  is  a  fitting  addition  to 
the  long  list  of  accomplishments  in  the 
field  of  conservation  and  wise  utilization 
of  a  portion  of  our  national  heritage. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1446,  the  wild  rivers  bill — and  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  which  reported  it 
after  extensive  deliberatioris — I  want  to 
stress  that  I  believe  this  legislation  is 
lmi}erative. 

It  is  imperative  if  we  are  to  preserve 
these  remsurkable  remnants  of  the  orig- 
inal American  landscape,  for  without 
siich  protection  they  are  subject  to  pos- 
sible destruction.  Once  gone,  they  are 
lost  forever. 

The  two  leadofl  rivers  in  the  bill,  seg- 
ments of  the  Salmon  and  Clearwater  in 
Idaho,  are  also  the  major  spawning 
grounds  on  the  Colimibla  River  system 
for  salmon  and  steelhead  trout.  These 
nurseries  are  Invaluable  to  Pacific  North- 
west sport  and  commercial  fisheries. 
Placing  them  In  the  National  Wild  Rivers 
3y5t«n  will  prevent  the  destruction  and 
elimination  of  the  nurseries  and  the 
runs. 

Preservation  of  wild  streams  is  also 
urgent  because  Industrial  and  other  pres- 
sures will  not  relent,  but  rather  increase 
with  each  pas^ng  year.  We  must  act 
now  to  save  some  of  the  river  segments 
which  so  vividly  illustrate  the  original 
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majesty  of  America's  untamed  water- 
ways. 

The  bill  which  the  committee  reports 
to  the  fioor,  even  with  its  minority  re- 
port, was  hammered  out  in  full  agree- 
ment that  a  National  Wild  Rivers  System 
is  needed.  Numerous  amendments  were 
adopted  to  protect  water  and  other 
rights.  The  final  amendment,  unani- 
mously agreed  upon  in  committee.  Is  one 
which  establishes  a  review  commission 
to  assure  that  if  a  greater  public  need 
occurs  In  the  future,  the  commission 
could  recommend  to  Congress  the  re- 
moval of  a  river  from  the  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly  proud 
of  my  committee  in  its  handling  of  this 
bill.  Members  devoted  long  hours  to  dis- 
cussion and  analysis  of  Its  every  aspect 
at  a  time  when  the  pressure  of  their  office 
and  fioor  work  was  tremendous.  As  evi- 
denced by  the  minority  report,  there  was 
disagreement  over  some  of  the  bill's  pro- 
visions, but  none  as  to  the  objective  and 
the  necessity  of  the  legislation.  Indeed, 
the  minority  report  states : 

This  Is  a  highly  praiseworthy  use  of  Amer- 
ica's dwindling  resources  to  meet  the  ever- 
Increasing  demand  ol  our  pleasure-seeking 
population  and  has  Its  rightful  place  In  the 
o%'erall  plan  of  national  outdoor  recreation. 
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I  am  sure  we  all  agree  on  the  need  to 
act  on  the  measure  without  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, those  who  agreed  as  well  as  those 
who  disagreed  with  some  provisions  in 
the  bill,  as  indicated  in  the  majority  and 
minority  reports. 

I  wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Idaho  for 
his  conscientious  efforts  in  regard  to  this 
bill  and  the  many  hours  he  spent  going 
over  the  amendments.  He  has  been 
thoughtful  throughout.  I  believe  that 
the  bUl  before  the  Senate  is  the  product 
of  the  give  and  take  of  the  conunittee 
process  to  an  extent  I  have  not  seen  In  a 
long,  long  time. 

I  commend  the  bill  to  the  Senate  and 
urge  its  early  passage. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  oppose  the  bill  in  its 
present  form,  although  I  hope  amend- 
ments can  be  adopted  that  will  make  it 
possible  for  me  to  support  the  bill. 

I  have  two  questions  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  at  this  time. 

The  bill,  S.  1446,  at  page  17  contains 
8U1  item.  No.  17,  which  places  the 
proposed  Skagit  Wild  Rivers  Area  under 
the  study  section  of  the  bill.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  advise  me  as 
to  why  the  Skagit  area  was  not  placed 
imder  the  so-called  instant  wild  rivers 
area  section  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Skagit  River 
came  In  the  study  provision  of  the  bill 
because  it  was  recommended  in  that  way. 
After  long  and  careful  study  by  those 
in  the  Department  of  Interior  it  was  not 
found  to  be  one  of  the  rivers  recom- 
mended for  immediate  hiclusion.  It  was 
one  of  the  rivers  Included  in  the  study 
category  from  the  very  begirmlng. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  ma 
not  change  this  item,  nor  did  he  previ- 


ously consult  with  the  Department  or  ask 
that  it  be  changed  from  the  form  In 
which  it  was  submitted.  It  came  to  the 
committee  in  that  form. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Washington  any  objection  to  removing 
the  Rogue  River,  Item  No.  3  of  the  so- 
called  instant  wild  river  section  of  the 
bill,  and  having  that  project  placed  In 
the  study  section? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  that  it  was  my  definite  impres- 
sion that  there  was  no  opposition  to  the 
Rogue  River  in  the  Wild  Rivers  System. 

It  was  my  definite  understanding  that 
there  wtis  general  agreement  on  this 
Item,  and  I  hope  It  will  be  kept  in  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  should 
know,  before  I  get  down  to  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  in  Its  present  form,  that 
there  Is  no  agreement  on  the  Rogue 
River.  There  is  great  disagreement  in 
my  State. 

I  assume  responsibility  for  the  fact 
that  I  was  not  aware  of  the  action  of  the 
committee  and  the  fact  that  legislation 
of  this  type  comes  as  a  great  surprise 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  both  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  com- 
mittee should  have  delayed,  and  perhaps 
make  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
aware  of  what  is  proposed  in  the  bill  in 
relation  to  the  Rogue  River.  They 
should  have  advised  and  consulted  with 
me. 

The  present  provision  with  regard  to 
the  Rogue  River  Is  totally  unacceptable 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  and 
I  shall  oppose  that  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  appreciate  and  re- 
spect the  comments  of  the  Senator.  I 
will  await  with  Interest  his  reasons  for 
the  objection  or  Inclusion  of  the  river  in 
the  regular  part  of  the  bill. 

We  received  letters  from  Oregon. 
There  was  a  statement  by  the  county 
commissioner  of  Josephine  County  in 
Oregon,  as  I  recall,  in  support  of  it.  and 
another  letter  from  the  parks  service  of 
Josephine  County,  Oreg.,  dated  April  19, 
In  support  of  it,  and  other  letters  which 
were  Included  in  the  record. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  I  had  the  distinct  impres- 
sion— I  do  not  know  what  impression 
other  Senators  had  at  the  time — that  the 
Inclusion  of  the  Rogue  River  was  accept- 
able. I  can  understand  that  obviously 
there  may  be  reasons  for  objection.  I 
shall  await  and  listen  with  interest, 
of  course,  to  the  debate  on  this  point. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  comment  in  some 
detail  later.  I  wish  to  say  in  passing  that 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  assume 
unanimity  in  my  State  in  regard  to  in- 
cluding It  prior  to  putting  in  the  study 
program. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  appreciate  that,  and 
I  shall  await  with  interest  the  discussion 
on  this  point. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
gTilshed  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
the  statement  he  made  and  also  for  the 
encouragement  he  gave  to  members  of 
the  committee  In  the  course  of  the  ex- 
tensive hearings  that  were  held.    I  have 


referred  to  those  hearings,  some  of  which 
were  held  In  Washington,  and  some  in 
the  West. 

I  wish  to  underline  what  the  Senator 
frcan  Washington  has  said.  The  evidence 
coming  to  the  committee  from  Oregon 
WEis  largely  favorable.  We  did  not  know, 
at  any  time  during  the  past  year  while 
the  bill  was  before  the  committee,  of  any 
serious  objection  to  the  inclusion  of  the 
Rogue  River  from  within  the  State  of 
Oregon. 

However,  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
knows,  I  shall  try  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  with  him,  if  at  all  possible, 
provided  we  do  not  emasculate  the  bill  or 
destroy  the  efficacy  of  the  system  it 
creates. 

Again,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho;  and  I  ex- 
press again  to  him  my  personal  appre- 
ciation for  the  fine  way  In  which  he  han- 
dled the  hearing  for  the  chairman. 


TRUTH   IN   GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  when  the  President  delivered 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  to  Con- 
gress last  Wednesday  night,  he  advo- 
cated legislation  to  provide  truth  in 
packaging  and  truth  In  lending. 

Both  proposals  were  recommended  as 
being  necessary  to  protect  American 
consumers  from  misrepresentation  in  the 
cost  of  interest  and  to  require  proper 
labeling  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
groceries. 

To  supplement  those  two  proposals  I 
am  today  recommending  that  a  third 
step  be  taken — that  is,  more  truth  in 
government.  I  am  hoping  that  the  Pres- 
ident will  lend  his  support  to  this  third 
proposal,  which  is  most  essential  to  pro- 
tect American  taxpayers  from  misrepre- 
sentation with  respect  to  the  true  costs 
of  some  of  the  legislative  proposals  of 
the  Great  Society,  and  the  true  facts  as 
to  the  actual  deficits  that  are  being  in- 
curred under  this  administration. 

I  make  this  appeal  for  truth  in  gov- 
errmient  because  I  believe  the  American 
people  have  a  right  to  know  that  the  ex- 
penditures under  this  administration  are 
the  most  extravagant  of  any  adminis- 
tration heretofore  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

During  the  past  5  years  the  deficits  of 
the  Kermedy  and  Johnson  administra- 
tions have  exceeded  $31,500  million. 
This  does  not  take  into  account  the  defi- 
cit which  Is  expected  and  projected  for 
June  30  of  this  year.  This  amount  is 
equivalent  to  $6  billion  a  year  more  than 
is  taken  in.  It  represents  $500  million 
every  month  beyond  our  income. 

This  spending  beyond  our  income  and 
assuming  the  Goveriunent  Is  on  a  5 -day 
workweek  means  that  we  have  been 
living  $25  million  a  day  beyond  our  In- 
come for  the  past  5  years. 

The  deficits  of  the  past  5  years  alone 
have  exceeded  the  total  cost  of  all  Gov- 
enunent  expenditures  during  the  5  years 
between  1914  and  1919,  a  period  which 
included  the  total  cost  of  World  War  L 


This  compares  the  deficits  of  this  admin- 
istration with  the  total  cost  of  Govern- 
ment expenditures,  including  the  cost  of 
World  War  I,  between  1914  and  1919. 

The  deficits  of  the  Great  Society  In  the 
past  5  years  exceed  the  total  expendi- 
tures of  the  New  Deal  administration  in 
the  5  years  between  1933  and  1938.  All 
these  deficits  have  been  created  in  the 
midst  of  the  fiowery  speeches  and  prom- 
ises about  how  the  budget  Is  being  bal- 
anced. We  are  always  looking  forward 
to  the  future,  to  that  great  day  when 
the  country  will  be  living  within  its 
income. 

Frankly,  I  am  wondering  if  the  only 
hope  of  ever  balancing  the  budget  is  the 
hope  of  the  administration  that  some 
day  the  Republican  Party  will  take  over 
and  restore  some  degree  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. 

Anyway,  let  us  go  back  to  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  In  the  past. 
Let  us  go  back  to  January  30,  1961,  when 
President  Kennedy,  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  told  Congress: 

It  is  my  current  Intention  to  advocate  a 
program  of  expendltvireB  which  with  result- 
ing revenues  from  a  stimulation  of  the 
economy  will  not  of  and  by  themselves  un- 
balance the  budget. 

The  deficit  for  fiscal  1962 — that  same 
years — was  $6,378  million,  or  more  than 
$500  million  a  month. 

The  following  year,  1962,  President 
Kennedy  addressed  a  joint  session  of 
Congress  on  January  11.    He  said: 

I  am  submitting  for  fiscal  1963  a  balanced 
Federal  budget. 

The  deficit  for  fiscal  1963  was  $6,266 
million. 

The  following  year,  1963.  President 
Kermedy  In  his  message  to  Congress  on 
January  14  said: 

I  will  shortly  submit  a  fiscal  1964  admin- 
istrative budget  which,  while  allowing  for 
needed  rises  In  defense,  space,  and  fixed  In- 
terest charges,  holds  total  expenditures  for 
all  other  purposes  below  this  year's  level. 

The  deficit  for  that  year  jumped  to 
$8,226  million.,  or  an  average  monthly 
rate  of  almqgt  $700  million  a  month 
beyond  income. 

On  January  21,  1964,  President  John- 
son, In  his  first  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  said: 

My  proposals  call  for  administrative  budg- 
et expenditures  In  1965  of  $97.9  billion — $900 
million  less  than  requested  In  the  1964 
budget. 

Continuing,  he  said: 

This  marks  an  Important  first  step  toward 
a  balanced  budget. 

The  deficit  for  this  fiscal  year  was 
$6,281  billion,  or  again  more  than  $500 
miUion  a  month. 

The  following  year,  on  January  4, 1965, 
President  Johnson,  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  said: 

We  will  continue  along  the  path  toward  a 
balanced  budget  In  a  balanced  economy. 

The  policy  of  a  deficit  was  continued. 
The  deficit  for  fiscal  1966  l;;  estimated  to 
be  about  $7  billion,  and  that  does  not  In- 
clude the  $2,687  billion  which  represents 
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the  ruults  of  the  Becelented  corporste 
tax  approved  lut  year,  a  subject  which  I 
shall  discuss  in  a  moment. 

By  the  administration's  own  flgrures, 
the  deficit  for  IBM  will  be  (9.687  billion; 
yet  last  week  President  Johnson,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  to  a  joint 
session  of  Conerress,  said  he  would  reduce 
the  deficit  for  fiscal  1967  to  $1.8  biUion. 

I  say  that  a  program  of  truth  in  gov. 
emment  is  needed.  The  American  tax- 
payers have  a  right  to  know  whether  the 
labels  being  put  on  the  Govenunent's  fi- 
nancial package  are  accurate,  true  de- 
scriptions, because  based  on  the  Treasiu7 
Deiwrtment's  own  figures,  the  estimated 
deficit  for  fiscal  1967  is  not  $1.8  billion, 
but  $9.2  billion. 

I  shall  explain  that  point. 

Last  year  Congreu  passed  a  tax  re- 
vision bill,  although  it  was  caUed  a  tax 
cut — by  the  way,  it  was  the  shortest  tax 
cut  in  the  history  of  the  country.  It  has 
been  referred  to  as  a  Texas  crew-style 
tax  cut.  The  American  people  hardly 
had  a  chance  to  think  about  it  before  the 
proposal  to  repeal  it  was  made.  It  re- 
minds one  of  the  shell  game — now  you 
see  It;  now  you  do  not. 

Under  the  President's  proposal  the 
rate  at  which  Americans  will  pay  their 
taxes  will  again  be  accelerated.  Last 
year  Congress  advanced  corporate  pay- 
ments into  the  1966  fiscal  year  in  the 
amount  of  $1,260  billion,  and  under  the 
same  proposal  $1,340  billion  was  moved 
into  the  1967  fiscal  year. 

In  addition  the  Government  is  now 
coining  new  silver  quarters  and  half  dol- 
lars having  a  lower  content  of  silver. 
As  a  result,  the  seigniorage  from  these 
new  coins  is  estimated  to  enable  the 
Government  to  make  a  profit  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  of  $2.5  billion  over  and  above 
what  it  would  have  received  if  the  coin- 
age of  full  content  silver  coins  had  been 
continued.  This  extra  profit  is  being  In- 
cluded as  a  part  of  the  general  revenue. 
It  is  nonrecurring  revenue,  but  it  Is 
being  included  as  though  It  were  addi- 
tional or  continuing  revenue. 

In  the  1966  fiscal  year  the  Govern- 
ment sold  copper  and  other  material 
from  its  stockpiles  to  the  value  of  $332 
million.  This,  too.  was  Included  In  fiscal 
1966  Income,  although  it  is  a  nonrecur- 
ring item. 

In  the  President's  message  of  last 
Wednesday  night  a  further  acceleration 
of  the  corporate  tax  payments  was  rec- 
ommended. If  Congress  accedes  to  the 
President's  request  the  Government  will 
collect  in  fiscal  1967  an  additional  $3.2 
billion  in  taxes  from  the  corporations. 
This  is  not  counting  Increased  taxes  to 
be  received  from  the  reinstated  tele- 
phone and  automobile  taxes.  I  am 
speaking  now  only  of  the  accelerated 
corporation  taxes  under  the  President's 
request.  It  would  move  forward  $1  bil- 
lion extra  of  the  corporate  taxes  into 
fiscal  1966  and  into  fiscal  1967,  another 
$3.2  billion. 

The  withholding  tax  acceleration 
for  individuals  recommended  by  the 
Treasury  Department  would  bring  an- 
other $95  million  Into  fiscal  1966  and 
$400  miUlon  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 


Stated  otherwise,  this  is  the  same  as 
borrowing  on  next  week's  salary  to  pay 
this  week's  grocery  bills — and  that  is 
exactly  what  it  Is.  By  accelerating  the 
payment  of  corporate  taxes  plus  the 
profit  on  the  coinage  of  the  new  silver 
coins  the  Government  will  collect  in  the 
fiscal  year  1966  an  extra  $2,687  billion 
and  $7,440  billion  in  fiscal  year  1967. 
These  are  nonrecurring  items. 

If  we  add  this  $7.4  bUlion  to  the  $1.8 
billion  deficit  predicted  by  the  President 
we  find  that  they  will  be  spending  $9,240 
billion  more  in  fiscal  1967  thfin  they  are 
taking  in.  When  we  reach  the  point  next 
year  where  we  shall  not  have  a  chance 
to  include  nonrecurring  Items  we  will 
be  confronted  overnight  with  a  drastic 
proposal  to  raise  the  taxes  to  finance 
such  proposals  or  we  will  have  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  deficit  and  the 
resulting  wild  inflation. 

The  only  thing  the  administration's 
proposal  for  accelerated  payments  would 
do  would  be  to  postpone  the  day  when 
we  must  tell  the  American  people  the 
truth,  which  the  administration  prob- 
ably hopes  will  not  be  until  after  the 
1966  congressional  elections. 

We  need  a  truth  in  government  pro- 
gram, and  I  hope  that  the  administration 
will  support  this  new  plan.  Let  us  label 
it  "Truth  in  Government."  We  certain- 
ly do  not  want  the  LBJ  brand,  which 
is  being  put  on  so  many  of  the  programs, 
ever  to  become  synonymous  with  the  slo- 
gan, "Little  Budget  Juggling."  Surely 
such  a  slogan  would  not  please  the  Presi- 
dent. To  prevent  this  I  hope  that  he  will 
lend  his  support  toward  telling  the  Amer- 
ictm  people  the  truth  as  to  exactly  what 
the  administration  is  spending.  Let  the 
administration  tell  the  taxpayers  It  is 
spending  in  excess  of  its  income  at  the 
rate  of  $500  to  $600  million  per  month 
and  that  the  deficit  Is  continuing  to  rise. 

In  addition,  there  Is  no  provision  In 
last  year's  budget  as  It  was  submitted  to 
the  Congress — and  we  are  told  that  it 
will  not  be  in  the  budget  which  will 
come  to  us  next  month — for  the  approxi- 
mately $14  billion  that  the  administra- 
tion will  ask  for  in  the  way  of  supple- 
mental appropriations  to  finance  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

Certainly,  we  will  appropriate  this 
money  to  finance  the  Vietnam  war.  With 
our  boys  dying  on  the  foreign  battlefield, 
none  of  us.  regardless  of  how  we  may  feel 
concerning  economy  in  Government,  will 
try  to  curtail  expenditures  in  that  par- 
ticular field.  Nevertheless,  let  us  tell  the 
American  people  the  truth  as  to  what 
this  war  Is  costing.  This  $14  billion 
Is  the  taxpayers'  money,  and  either  taxes 
will  be  raised  or  it  will  further  increase 
the  debt.  To  flntmce  all  these  expendi- 
tures by  debt  would  only  be  accelerating 
the  Infiation  in  this  country. 

The  President  In  his  message  on  last 
Wednesday  night  referred  to  the  fact 
that  the  cash  fiow  of  the  CJovernment 
will  actually  exceed  expenditures,  as 
though  that  were  something  great  and 
unusual. 

When  we  discuss  the  cash  flow  of  the 
Government  we  are  including  in  that 
figxire  all  of  the  money  that  is  collected 
under  social  security,  the  money  that 


is  collected  for  the  medicare  program—. 
which  does  not  go  into  effect  until  later 
this  year — ^the  railroad  retirement  fund 
collections,  and  all  of  the  civil  service 
retirement  deductions. 

These  are  trust  fund  receipts  and  are 
In  no  way,  to  be  confused  with  the  ad- 
ministrative budget.  To  quote  such  fig- 
ures as  an  indication  of  a  balanced  budg- 
et is  misleading  and  does  not  represent 
truth  in  government. 

Certainly  no  man,  not  even  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  is  going  to 
recommend  the  commingling  of  all  of 
these  trust  funds,  or  the  liquidating  of 
those  trust  funds  to  pay  for  the  Great 
Society  programs.  If  that  is  being 
recommended  let  it  be  known. 

The  only  way  that  we  can  finance  the 
deficit  is  by  borrowing  money  and  charg- 
ing it  up  to  our  grandchildren,  as  we 
have  been  doing.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  does  not  have  access 
to  any  mysterious  source  of  income,  con- 
trary to  what  many  people  think.  The 
only  source  ot  revenue  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  money  which  has  first 
been  taken,  either  directly  or  Indirectly, 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers. 
Otherwise  we  create  a  deficit,  borrow  the 
money,  and  charge  it  up  to  the  genera- 
tions to  come.  This  is  what  this  admin- 
istration has  been  doing. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
AncxN]  Just  suggested  that  they  may  be 
planning  to  print  the  money,  and  that 
would  mean  a  complete  breakdown  of 
our  currency. 

This  administration,  which  has  shed 
so  many  crocodile  tears  as  to  how  they 
s3Tnpathlze  and  respect  the  plight  of  the 
aged,  has  been  doing  more  to  pauperize 
the  aged  in  this  country  than  any  admin- 
istration in  the  history  of  America. 
This  administration  through  its  infla- 
tionary policies  has  destroyed  the  life 
savings  of  the  retired  people  by  destroy- 
ing the  purchasing  power  of  their  pen- 
sions, their  life  insimuioe  policies,  their 
savings  accoiuts,  and  their  savings 
bonds.  Many  are  finding  today  that  they 
cannot  moke  both  ends  meet  because  of 
Infiation.  This  is  a  planned  inflation  of 
this  administration.  The  Secretary  of 
the  TreasiuT  and  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  boasted  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  that  these  deficits  were  planned 
and  that  they  actually  thought  there  was 
virtue  in  them.  Now  that  Infiation  ap- 
pears to  be  getting  out  of  hand  they  are 
beginning  to  panic  and  to  suggest  num- 
erous one- shot  remedies  to  correct  the 
deficits.  They  still  have  not  demon- 
strated the  courage  to  advocate  a  pro- 
gram of  reducing  expenditures  or  raising 
taxes. 

If  any  man  wants  to  discover  what 
infiation  means  In  America,  he  can  take 
a  Series  E  bond.  Eight  or  ten  years  ago 
onepaid$75  to  get  back  $100  today.  The 
Government  is  paying  the  $100.  How- 
ever, one  cannot  buy  with  the  $100  today 
what  he  could  have  purchased  with  $50 
eight  or  ten  years  ago  when  he  purchased 
the  bond.  This  has  been  caused  by  the 
infiation  which  has  destroyed  not  only 
the  earned  interest  on  the  bond  but  also 
a  part  of  the  principle. 
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There  are  many  retired  schoolteachers 
today  and  retired  workers  from  private 
industry  and  government  who  have  dis- 
covered that  their  pensions  are  not  ade- 
quate to  take  care  of  their  needs. 

As  a  result  of  this  planned  Infiation  the 
aged  have  been  pauperized  to  the  extent 
that  they  cannot  buy  their  groceries  and 
necessities  of  life.  Many  now  find  it  nec- 
essary to  appeal  for  public  charity.  And 
the  spendthrift  policies  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety are  responsible  for  this  gradual  ero- 
sion of  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

This  Government  cannot  spend  itself 
into  prosperity  on  borrowed  money  any 
more  than  a  man  can  go  out  on  Monday 
morning  and  drink  himself  sober.  One 
is  as  ridiculous  as  the  other. 

The  Great  Society  must  accept  the  full 
responsibility  of  the  inflation  which  they 
have  deliberately  planned. 

If  we  study  the  history  of  inflation  In 
any  country  we  will  find  that  inflation 
does  not  hiirt  the  big  man.  Most  of  the 
investments  owned  by  such  people  con- 
sist of  fixed  assets,  stocks,  securities,  or 
perhaps  television  stations.  The  more 
wealthy  own  X  percent  of  America, 
whether  It  is  valued  at  $1  million  or  $2 
million.  It  would  not  make  any  differ- 
ence. He  would  still  own  X  percent  of 
America,  and  as  inflation  expands,  his 
net  worth  increases. 

However,  a  workingman  or  a  man  who 
Is  trying  to  live  on  a  fixed  salary  or  a 
pension  is  the  one  who  really  suffers 
under  inflation,  and  he  is  the  man  who 
cannot  afford  it. 

I  believe  that  it  is  high  time  that  we 
have  a  true  truth-in-govemment  policy 
and  that  this  administration  should 
stop  trying  to  camouflage  the  costs  of  its 
program  with  a  lot  of  fancy  labels  in  an 
attemr*:  to  deceive  the  American  people. 

The  administration  should  tell  the 
people  exactly  what  these  programs  cost 
and  what  the  deficit  is.  Instead  they 
are  pauperizing  the  aged  in  this  country 
and  promoting  a  policy  by  which  the 
rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer. 

The  administration  is  pauperizing  the 
very  people  for  whom  they  are  express- 
ing sympathy  and  shedding  crocodile 
tears. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  incorporated  in  the 
RjcoRD  a  statement  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  showing  how  these  accel- 
erated payments  on  the  corporate  taxes 
and  graduated  withholding  will  Increase 
the  tax  revenues  in  the  fiscal  years  1966 
and  1967.  These  are  the  figures  which 
I  have  just  outlined.  In  addition,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  signed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
we  date  of  December  17,  signed  by  Joseph 
w.  Barr,  Acting  Secretary,  in  which  he 
outlines  the  $2.5  billion  profit  that  can 
accrue  as  a  result  of  the  so-called  sei- 
gniorage, or  the  changing  of  the  silver 
content  of  the  coins.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement  dated 
January  6.  1966,  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Taxation  showing  the  result  of  ac- 
celeration of  the  corporate  taxes  under 
we  1964  law.  The  first  chart  shows  the 
jwults  of  the  suggestion  contained  in 
we  President's  message. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£18  follows: 

Estimated  revenue  effects  on  President's  tax 
proposals  (assuminff  Mar.  IS,  1966  eruict- 
ment) 

[In  mlUions  of  dollars] 


1.  Excises: 

Local  and  long-distanc« 
telephone,  and  teletype- 
writer service  (If  eflective 

Apr.  1,  1976) 

Automobiles    (if    eSectlve 

Mar.  15,  1966) 

Corporate  Income  taxpayment 
spiBedup  (if  eflective  Apr.  IS, 

1966) 

Oraduated  withholding  system 
for  individual  income  taxes 
(if  eflective  May  1,  1966) 


Receipts  increase 


2. 


Total  (administrative  budg- 
et effect) 

4.  Self-employment  tax,  social 
security  quarterly  payment 
(if  eflective  June  15,  1966)  '... 


>  Estimate  refers  to  etTect  upon  cash  budget  receipts. 

Source:  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Office 
of  Tax  Analysis,  January  1966. 

The  Secbxtabt  or  the  Trxasttkt, 

Washington,  December  17, 1965. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Williams:  The  following 
lafonaatlon  it  supplied  in  responAe  to  your 
letter  of  December  3,  whlcli  was  previously 
aclcnowledged. 

1.  The  acceleration  of  corporate  tax  pay- 
ments provided  In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964 
produced  estimated  additional  receipts  of 
approximately  one  and  a  quarter  billion  dol- 
lars during  fiscal  years  1964  and  19SS  com- 
bined. 

2.  Seigniorage  profits  on  the  new  coinage 
wlU  depend  upon  the  production  necessary 
to  catch  up  with  current  demands  and  meet 
future  demands  for  coins.  Seigniorage  In 
fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  combined  has  been 
estimated  at  from  under  $1.5  to  $2.5  billion. 
These  estimates  are  under  review  In  connec- 
tion with  the  1967  budget.  Beyond  these 
years,  after  the  backlog  in  demand  has  been 
met,  seigniorage  receipts  can  be  expected  to 
fall  sharply,  perhaps  to  $200  to  $300  million 
per  year. 

Seigniorage  profits  are  covered  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  as  miscella- 
neous budget  receipts.  Minor  amounts  are 
automatically  appropriated  for  expenses  of 
coinage  distribution  and  wastage,  and  the 
costs  of  alloy  metals  used  in  subsidiary  sU- 
ver  coins,  but  otherwise  seig^orage  Is  not 
earmarked  for  specific  purposes.  Again,  in 
connection  with  the  1967  budget,  President 
Johnson  has  requested  Secretary  Fowler,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  study  the  accounting  treatment 
accorded  seigniorage  and  to  make  appro- 
priate recommendations. 

Whether  seigniorage  is  an  artificial  receipt 
or  not,  is.  of  course,  a  matter  of  definition. 
Seigniorage  from  coinage  has  always  been  a 
continuing,  although  minor,  receipt  Item. 
The  bulge  in  seigniorage  receipts  expected 
in  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  represents  large- 
ly a  catching  up  on  the  sharp  rise  in  demands 
for  coins  in  the  past  several  years. 

3.  Profits  from  the  sale  of  sUver  b\illion 
amounted  to  about  $13  million  during  the 
fiscal    years    1961-05.     Receipts    from    this 


source  are  covered  into  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  budget 
receipts. 

4.  Proceeds  from  the  sales  or  disposition 
from  the  strategic  and  critical  materials 
stockpile  during  the  fiscal  years  1961-1965 
amoimted  to  $595.5  million.  This  waa 
covered  into  the  Treasury  as  mlscellaneoua 
budget  receipts.  Of  the  total  amount,  $4fiJ> 
million  was  set  aside  in  a  special  fund  to 
cover  the  major  portion  of  the  costs  of  ac- 
quisition and  operations  of  the  strategic  and 
critical  materials  stockpile.  The  remainder, 
$545.6  million,  was  used  to  support  general 
fund  expenditures.  The  year-by-year  re- 
ceipts were  as  foUows: 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

1961 80.1 

1962 53.4 

1963 74.0 

1964 129  J 

1965 _ 258.6 

The  original  purchases  of  materials  In  the 
national  stockpile  were  reflected  as  budget 
expenditures  at  the  time  the  purchase  trans- 
actions took  place.  The  proceeds  from  subse- 
quent disposal  of  surplus  materials  from  tb« 
stockpile  are  covered  into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

Inventories  accumulated  under  provision 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  whUe 
separate  from  the  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials stockpile  (national  stockpile)  dis- 
cussed above,  are  refiected  in  the  determina- 
tion of  total  stockpile  objectives  and  as  such 
are  Included  by  some  in  their  definition  of 
national  stockpile.  Proceeds  from  the  sales 
from  the  Defense  Production  Act  Inventory 
during  fiscal  years  1961-86  amounted  to 
$192.3  million.  These  proceeds  are  treated  as 
income  to  a  public  enterprise  revolving  fund 
and  are  thus  deducted  from  the  funds  ex- 
penses in  arriving  at  net  budget  expendi- 
tures. The  year-by-year  sales  the  Defense 
Production  Act  Inventory  were  as  follows: 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

1961 _ _-  84.0 

1962 87.8 

1963.- — 14.5 

1964 — 81.6 

1965 - 74.4 

B.  The  Treasury  gold  stock  on  December 
31,  1964,  amounted  to  $15,388  mUllon.  On 
December  6,  1965.  the  total  was  $13,809  mil- 
lion. The  decrease  is  princlpaUy  the  result 
of  foreign  purchases  of  gold  although  total 
sales  included  moderate  domestic  sales  for 
Industrial   and  artistic  purposes. 

Sales  (or  purchases)  of  gold,  whether  do- 
mestic or  foreign,  are  treated  as  exchanges  of 
assets;  i.e.,  the  reduction  in  the  Treasurer's 
gold  Is  offset  by  an  Increase  (decrease)  in  his 
deposit  balances.  For  this  reason,  these 
sales  do  not  affect  budget  expenditures  nor 
the  deficit.  Sales  of  gold,  of  cotirse,  reduce 
our  total  gold  reserves. 
Sincerely  yovirs. 

JosKPH  W.  Babe, 
Acting  Secretary. 


Congress  or  thx  Unttxd  States, 
Joint  Committxe  on  Internal 

Revenue  Taxation. 
Washington,  January  6, 1968. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  This  Is  In  reply 
to  your  request  to  Mr.  Vail,  chief  clerk  of  th« 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  for  estimates 
of  the  effect  of  the  acceleration  of  corporate 
tax  payments  enacted  In  1964. 

At  the  time  the  bill  was  being  considered 
we  prepared  estimates  of  the  effect  of  the 
acceleration,  assuming  that  corporate  profits 
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eontlimed  M  tha  IMS  lareli.     These  eetl- 
matea  are  aa  fonowa: 

Mftet  of  uootleration  of  corporate  tax 

MiUUm* 

1M4 +»a30 

IMS +710 

1M« +1. 280 

1M7 +1.  340 

1M8 +1.  340 

1MB +880 

1970 +800 

1971 +180 

"nie  actual  leTsI  of  corporate  proflta  In- 
oreaaed  in  1M4  and  again  In  IMS.  The  tax 
ooUactlona  reported  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
do  not  separate  the  accelerated  paymeDta, 
but  from  the  coUectlona  aa  reported  we  eett- 
mata  that  the  effect  of  the  acceleration  In 
the  flacal  year  1060  was  close  to  tl  billion. 
For  the  ctirrent  flacal  year.  196«!,  we  now  ex- 
pect that  the  apeedup  will  Increase  receipts 
by  an  amount  between  81 V^  and  $2  billion. 
We  uae  a  range  for  this  year  because  we  do 
not  have  a  flna  flcure  for  corporate  profits 
la  1M8,  and  we  have  not  carried  the  revision 
tbrouch  the  years  beyond  1M6. 

I  hope  this  information  meeta  your  needs. 
Sincerely  youra. 

LatTazxcs  N.  WooowoarH, 

Chief  of  Staff. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  I  wish  to  make  one  further 
oomment  about  truth  In  government. 
That  pertains  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Cori)oratlon.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  borrowing  authority  up 
to  $14.9  billion.  As  of  their  most  recent 
statement  they  owed  the  UJ3.  Oovem- 
ment  $12,129,383,000. 

On  that  same  date,  the  Investment 
that  was  In  Inventory  and  loans  to  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  was  only 
$6,233,896,646.  If  the  Gtovemment  were 
able  to  liquidate  Its  entire  holdings  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  obtain  In 
return  therefor  the  full  Investment  plus 
all  storage  costs — which  we  do  not  be- 
lieve they  can  do — It  would  amount  to 
$6,233  billion,  or  a  deficit  of  $5,895  bU- 
llon. 

This  actual  loss  has  not  been  faced  by 
the  administration  in  Its  budgetary  re- 
quests, with  the  result  that  a  true  pic- 
ture of  our  deficit  Is  reduced  by  that 
amount. 

A  truth-ln-govemment  policy  would 
eorreet  this  misleading  information. 

This  nearly  $6  billion  does  not  consist 
entirely  of  last  year's  deficit.  Part  of  it 
is  last  year's,  and  part  of  It  Is  from  the 
year  before.  It  relates  to  the  last  2  or 
S  years.  However,  they  are  deficits  which 
have  been  realised  but  not  written  off. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land! last  year  tried  to  get  Congress  to 
recognize  that  method  as  being  unrealis- 
tic and  unfair,  and  tried  to  get  Congress 
to  appropriate  money  so  that  we  could 
show  the  true  cost 

I  supported  the  Senator  on  that  pro- 
posal, and  I  complimented  him  on  his 
effort.  However,  we  were  not  successful 
beMuse  the  administration  did  not  want 
the  American  people  to  know  that  there 
tB  another  $5  billion  that  has  been  spent. 
"The  administration  did  not  want  to  ad- 
mit the  true  deficit. 

Mr.  Prcaldent.  we  need  truth  In  gov- 
ernment. While  the  administration  has 
this  subject  on  its  mind  and  Is  advocating 


the  need  for  truth  In  lending  and  pack- 
aging all  I  ask  Is  that  it  start  practic- 
ing what  It  is  preaching  and  give  us 
some  truth  in  government.  The  admin- 
istration should  tell  the  American  peo- 
ple Just  exactly  what  these  programs  will 
cost  and.  what  will  happen  to  the  Amer- 
ican dollar  if  spendthrift  policies  of  this 
administration  are  continued. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  on  the  excellent 
presentation  that  he  has  made  to  the 
Senate  today.  It  Is  very  important  that 
this  subject  be  taken  Into  consideration 
during  our  deliberations  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  na- 
tional payroll  of  Federal  employees  will 
exceed  more  than  2'/2  millon  this  year. 
The  administration  has  already  con- 
fessed that  bills  passed  in  the  last  ses- 
sion will  call  for  the  employment  of  an 
additional  100,000  employees.  Does  the 
Senator  know  what  that  would  add  to 
the  deficit? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
have  the  exact  figures,  but  the  amount 
would  be  substantial.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor. There  is  no  question  that  those  extra 
people  will  be  employed.  As  I  said  before, 
the  Government  has  access  to  no  mys- 
terious sources  of  income.  It  distributes 
back  to  the  taxpayers  a  part  of  what  It 
takes  from  them  in  the  first  instance.  As 
we  establish  these  new  programs  we  In- 
evitably establish  a  new  bureaucracy. 

That  Is  why  I  say  that  the  taxpayers 
are  bound  to  lose  in  connection  with 
these  Federal  aid  programs.  About  20 
percent  of  the  amount  Involved  will  be 
used  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  bureauc- 
racy which  will  be  set  up  here  in  Wash- 
ington to  distribute  the  money  to  the 
taxpayers.  This  bureaucracy  will  be  set 
up  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the 
money  back  to  the  taxpayers  and  telling 
them  how  to  spend  It. 

No  one  gets  anything  for  nothing  out 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Some  day 
we  will  wake  up  to  that  truth. 


I 

Ui-ri-KHS  TO  VIETNAM  SOLDIERS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  some  fine  young  students  at 
Woodrow  Wilson  High  School.  Beckley, 
W.  Va.,  recently  wrote  open  letters  to 
American  soldiers  in  Vietnam,  and  the 
letters  were  published  in  the  Beckley 
Raleigh  Register. 

The  letters  bear  evidence  of  the  fine 
spirit  which  I  believe  is  more  prevalent 
among  American  youth  than  is  the  re- 
grettable attitude  shown  by  a  small  mi- 
nority of  students,  which  has  been  given 
wide  and  damaging  publicity  as  a  result 
of  the  demonstrations  and  protest 
marches  against  our  Nation's  role  in 
southeast  Asia. 

I  commend  the  Junior  Historian  Club 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  High  School  for  Its 
activities  In  this  sphere,  and  for  the 
breadth  of  vision  shown  by  Initiating 
tills  correspondence,  smd  I  particularly 
congratulate  Nicky  Joe  Rahall,  Cheryl 
Toombs.  Mike  GriCDth.  and  Peggy  Mc- 
Oowan  for  their  forthright  sind  articu- 


late patriotic  expressions.  It  is  Interest- 
ing to  note  that  Nicky  Joe  Rahall  won 
top  honor  in  the  1965  "Voice  of  Democ- 
racy" contest  in  Raleigh  County  and 
went  on  to  compete  for  the  district  title. 
He  Is  an  example  of  the  worthwhile 
young  people  coming  to  maturity  in  my 
State.  The  son  of  a  prominent  Beckley, 
W.  Va.,  businessman,  he  is  also  the 
grandson  of  an  Immigrant  from  Lebanon 
who  over  50  years  ago  peddled  merchan- 
dise over  the  hills  tmd  among  the  coal- 
mining community  In  the  Beckley  area 
of  West  Virginia  and  who,  in  later  years, 
made  significant  contributions  to  the 
community  life  of  the  region. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letters,  as  published  by  the  newspaper, 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pub- 
lished letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Beckley  (W.  Va.)   Raleigh  Regis- 
ter, Nov.  7,  1965] 

Becklbt,  W.  Va., 

November  1963. 

Deab  SoLonots  m  Vietnam:  The  members 
of  our  club,  as  citizens  of  the  great  country 
you  are  fighting  for,  wish  to  thank  you  for 
all  you  are  doing  for  us  in  Vietnam. 

Our  country  was  established  by  people 
who  were  deeply  concerned  that  the  rlghte  of 
men  should  not  be  violated.  The  United 
States  has  always  stood  for  these  rights. 
This  Nation  has  waged  great  wars  to  protect 
our  own  people  and  people  of  other  nations 
from  despotic  rulers.  Is  this  country  to 
change  Its  policy  now? 

No,  now  more  than  ever  before,  the  United 
States  la  needed  to  combat  communism  and 
preserve  the  American  tradition.  Now,  more 
than  ever  before,  the  individual  soldier  is 
Important  In  defending  this  tradition  which 
millions  in  years  past  have  lived  and  died  to 
defend.  Mere  nimibers  of  troops  cannot  win 
this  war,  only  the  determination  of  every 
man  to  do  hl3  duty. 

We  are  concerned  about  every  American 
soldier  In  Vietnam.  Through  newspapers 
and  television  we  see  the  kind  of  life  you 
must  live.  We  hope  that  through  this  short 
message  we  can  show  Just  a  small  amount  of 
appreciation  for  the  work  you  must  do.  We 
also  wish  that  each  and  every  American 
would  express  to  you  the  thankfulness  we 
feel  as  you  defend  our  homes,  families,  and 
countries  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

Again  thank  you.  May  God  grant  to  you 
a  safe  and  speedy  return  to  America. 

JUNIOB   HiSTOaiAN   Clttb, 

WoodTOW  Wilson  High  School. 

The  Junior  Historian  Club  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  High  School  has  gone  on  record  ss 
supporting  the  tr.S.  role  In  Vietnam  In  con- 
trast with  many  extremist  youths  through- 
out the  country  who  are  staging  organized 
protest. 

The  Junior  historians  state  their  policy  in 
the  above  letter. 

A  series  of  four  articles  written  by  Junior 
historians  on  the  war  will  appear  In  this 
week's  Register. 

I  Prom  the  Beckley  (W.  Va.)   Raleigh  Regis- 
ter. Nov.  8.  1965] 
Deas  VrrrNAM  Soldier 

(BDProa's  Note. — This  U  the  first  of  a  series 
of  four  letters  supporting  America's  role  in 
Vietnam.  The  articles  are  written  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Junior  Historian  Club  at  Woodrow 
Wilson  High  School.) 

To  AiCKBiCAN  MsK  IN  Vittnam:  Ora 
prayers  are  with  you  and  our  praise  Is  f* 
you.  America  stands  tall  because  of  your 
courage. 


January  17,  1966 
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As  you  probably  know  there  have  been 
demonstrations  here  In  the  United  States 
against  the  American  policy  In  Vietnam  and 
against  our  very  presence  In  Asia.  Please 
rest  assured  that  this  Is  a  minority  move- 
menr,  the  work  of  what  you  might  call  "ex- 
tremists," who  you  win  probably  find  have 
been  against  everything  that  Is  done  by  the 
United  States. 

These  groups.  In  my  opinion,  are  unedu- 
cated as  to  why  we  are  fighting  In  Vietnam 
and  they  do  not  realize  that  the  future  of 
the  United  States  Is  Indirectly  Involved. 
They  should  realize  that  the  failure  or  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  would  be  disas- 
trous for  democracy  and  help  establish  a 
larger  Communist  foothold  In  the  world  with 
the  next  step  coming  down  on  the  United 
States  directly. 

When  my  military  career  approaches,  as  It 
toon  will.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  fight  In 
Vietnam  for  my  country. 

Most  of  the  American  hearts  are  with  you 
in  Vietnam. 

Men.  thanks  for  doing  your  best,  and  I 
hope  you  can  feel  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  behind  you.  We  want  to  see  you 
In  the  near  future  living  here  In  the 
United  States  and  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  your  labor.  Upon  you.  ovu-  men  In  Viet- 
nam, rests  the  destiny  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Sincerely, 

NicKT  Joe  Rahall. 

[Prom  the  Beckley  (W.  Va..)  Raleigh  Regis- 
ter, Nov.  9, 1965] 
Dear  Vietnam  Soldier 

(EnrroB's  Note. — This  Is  the  second  In  a 
Mrles  of  letters  written  by  members  of  the 
Junior  Historians  Club  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
High  School  to  servicemen  In  Vietnam.) 

To  Our  BaAVK  Fighting  Men  :  Your  purpose 
In  Vietnam,  your  being  In  that  strange  coun- 
try. Is  one  of  today's  most  honorable  duties; 
you  are  protecting  the  freedom  of  the  entire 
world,  as  well  as  that  of  your  own  country, 
without  you.  communism  would  take  over 
and  then  spread  like  a  horrible  plague  all 
over  the  world.  Tou  are  guarding  our  very 
lives  as  freemen,  and  yet  some  condemn 
you  for  It. 

I  wonder  If  they  ever  really  thought  about 
what  living  under  a  tyrannical  government 
such  as  that  of  Russia  would  mean.  Do  they 
realize  that,  without  our  boys  In  Vietnam, 
Russia's  communism  would  sweep  over 
America,  and  future  generations  would  be 
brought  up  knowing  freedom  no  more — ex- 
cept as  something  that  existed  long  ago? 

This  letter  Is  to  let  you  know  that  I,  for 
one,  am  very  grateful  that  you  are  there 
to  Insure  freedom,  and  highly  commend 
you  for  your  part  In  the  preservation  of 
democracy  for  mankind. 
Sincerely, 

Miss  Ch^tl  Toombs. 

IProm  the  Beckley  (W.  Va..)  Raleigh  RegU- 
ter,  Nov.  10,  1966] 
Dear  Vietnam  SoLons 

To  OuB  BOTS  IN  Vietnam:  Our  efforts  In 
Vietnam  have  recently  been  questioned  by 
an  organized  protest  from  some  of  the  stu- 
dents In  the  United  States.  These  groups 
have  been  proven  to  be  a  minority  group. 
The  predominate  feeling,  however.  Is  backing 
fullheartedly  the  administration's  present 
poUcy  In  Vietnam. 

We  realize  that  we  have  to  stop  Commu- 
nist oppression  now,  for  the  consequences  for 
•lelaylng  our  actions  against  these  aggres- 
sors will  be  much  worse  than  our  casualties 
now. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  of  gratitude  to  you 
*ho  are  defending  our  principles  In  Vietnam. 
The  United  States  was  founded  and  has  sur- 


vived because  of  our  determination  to  pre- 
serve democracy.  Only  by  this  same  de- 
termination can  the  United  States  survive 
In  the  future.  Your  supreme  effort  In  Viet- 
nam could  possibly  be  rewarded  by  the 
establishment  of  a  free  and  peaceful  world 
with  no  fear  of  aggression. 
Slncqjely, 

Mike  Grdtfith. 


[From  the  Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Raleigh  Regis- 
ter, Nov.  12, 1966] 

Deab  Vietnam  Soldieb 

(Editor's  Note. — This  Is  the  last  of  four 
letters,  written  by  members  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Junior  Historian  Club,  dedicated  to 
fighting  men  In  Vietnam.) 

Deab  Soldiebs:  Keep  fighting.  The  heavy 
burden  of  preserving  our  democracy  falls  on 
your  shoulders.  In  your  hands,  you  hold  the 
weapons  to  destroy  the  communism  that  is 
slowly  devouring  our  democracy.  We  have 
spoken  our  policies.  Now,  we  must  fight  for 
them. 

It  was  nearly  two  centuries  ago  when  this 
coimtry  was  established.  The  world  has  since 
wondered  how  long  a  democracy  can  exist? 
Is  It  strong  enough  to  back  its  policies  by 
force? 

Up  to  this  time,  America  has  stunned  the 
world.  She  is  a  living  example  of  a  democ- 
racy, surviving  in  a  world  of  communism. 

Today,  however,  we  face  entirely  new  condi- 
tions. Western  Europe  has  recovered  its  eco- 
nomic strength  and  military  potential.  Rus- 
sia commands  a  vast  war  machine  with  a  full 
nuclear  arsenal.  Can  our  country  stand  up  to 
these  powers? 

America  is  not  an  imperialistic  nation.  Her 
aim  is  to  defend  the  rights  of  people  in  Viet- 
nam and  to  stop  the  spread  of  communism. 

Many  Americans  are  against  our  p>ollcy  in 
Vietnam.  They  bum  their  draft  cards,  and 
many  go  as  far  as  to  burn  themselves.  What 
purpose  does  this  accomplish? 

Meanwhile  in  Vietnam,  soUders  trudge 
through  the  hot  sun  for  21  cents  an  hour. 
They  face  such  problems  as  hunger,  leeches, 
disease  and  bullets.  These  men  really  stand 
for  something.  They  make  me  proud  to  be 
an  American. 

Thank  you,  soldiers,  for  your  outstanding 
example  and  the  great  courage  you  have  dis- 
played In  Vietnam.  May  Ood  bless  you  and 
bring  you  safely  home  to  our  beloved 
America. 

A  loyal  West  Virginian, 

Pegct  McOowan. 


RETIREMENT  OP  DR.  HUGH 
ELSBREE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  It  was  with  regret  that  I 
learned  that  Hugh  L.  Elsbree,  Director  of 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  In  the 
Library  of  Congress,  will  retire  from  that 
position  In  February. 

Dr.  Elsbree  has  served  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  distinction  for  more  than 
21  years — 19  of  them  In  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  last  7  of  them  In  his 
present  position.  A  political  scientist  of 
wide  repute  and  a  dedicated  public  offi- 
cial. Dr.  Elsbree  has  earned  the  respect 
and  the  confidence  of  the  Congress 
through  his  skillful  and  competent  lead- 
ership of  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice In  a  period  when  Congress  has  experi- 
enced Its  greatest  need  for  research  as- 
sistance. 

L.  Quincy  Mumford,  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, In  announcing  Dr.  Elsbree's  forth- 
coming retirement,  paid  tribute  to  the 


standards  of  excellence  that  Dr.  Els- 
bree has  set  for  the  analytical  studlea 
and  reports  produced  for  Congress. 

Dr.  Elsbree  came  to  the  Library  In  1945 
£is  research  counsel  In  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service.  He  was  already 
splendidly  equipped  to  take  on  the  re- 
sponsible task  of  providing  consultative 
assistance  to  Members  of  the  Congress. 
A  graduate  of  HarvEu-d  University,  where 
he  received  his  B.A.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.  D.  de- 
grees In  political  science,  he  was  also  a 
Sheldon  traveling  fellow  In  Paris  and 
Geneva.  He  joined  the  Harvard  faculty 
In  1928  and  taught  government  there 
until  1933. 

In  1931  the  Harvard  University  Press 
published  his  study,  "Interstate  Trans- 
mission of  Electric  Power,"  and  in  1934 
he  had  his  first  experience  in  public  serv- 
ice, acting  for  several  months  as  a  re- 
search specialist  for  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  Prom  1933  imtil  1943  he 
was  on  the  faculty  of  Dartmouth  College, 
holding  the  position  of  chairman  of  the 
political  science  department  from  1937 
to  1941.  He  became  a  war  service  em- 
ployee In  1943,  serving  as  principal  busi- 
ness economist  at  the  Office  of  F*rice  Ad- 
ministration imtll  1945,  when  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as 
administrative  analyst.  In  November  of 
that  year  he  went  to  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

In  1946,  Dr.  Elsbree  was  promoted  to 
senior  specialist  in  American  govern- 
ment amd  public  administration,  the 
highest  research  position  In  that  subject 
In  the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  a 
position.  Incidentally,  created  by  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
to  provide  Congress  with  the  highest 
level  of  staff  assistance.  His  expert 
analyses,  his  thorough  background 
briefings,  his  penetrating  studies  of  leg- 
islative issues,  especially  In  the  fields  of 
governmental  reorganization  and  exec- 
utive-legislative relations,  were  models 
of  professional  staff  competence.  His 
work  was  so  highly  regarded  that  several 
congressional  committees  sought  to  bor- 
row him  for  extended  periods.  In  1951- 
52  Dr.  Elsbree  served  as  Acting  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Service. 

In  1954  the  newly  created  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations — 
the  well-known  "Kestnbaum  Commis- 
sion"— pressed  the  Library  for  his  serv- 
ices and  he  was  released  on  loan.  As 
Its  deputy  research  director.  Dr.  Els- 
bree provided  unusual  skill  and  leader- 
ship for  the  Commission's  complex  task, 
and  he  was  highly  praised  for  his  role  in 
the  successful  conclusion  of  the  study. 
When  he  returned  to  the  Library  in 
Octolaer  1955,  he  was  appointed  Deputy 
Ettrector  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service.  He  left  the  Service  for  a  brief 
period  In  1957  to  accept  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  political  science  depart- 
ment at  Wayne  State  University.  In 
1958  he  came  back  to  the  Library  to  be 
Director  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  and  he  has  served  in  that  capac- 
ity since  that  time. 

Dr.  Elsbree  has  shaped  and  reshaped 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  to  meet 
Congress  always  changing  and,  it 
seems,  ever-enlarging  needs.    A  recent 
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eouunple  of  thia  administrative  senaltlv- 
tty  has  been  demonstrated  when  Dr. 
Elabree  advocated  and  the  Library  ob- 
tained congressional  authorization  to 
establish  a  Science  Policy  Research  Di- 
vision within  the  Service.  This  Is  now 
providing  assistance  In  the  fields  of 
science  and  public  policy,  fields  of 
intense  governmental  Involvement  where 
choices  Involving  billions  of  Federal 
doIlArs  are  made  each  session. 

Uhder  Dr.  SHsbree's  gxiidance.  the  work 
of  the  Service  has  had  a  profound, 
although  usually  unpubllcized,  effect  on 
the  legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
The  Legislative  Reference  Service  re- 
searcher provides  much  basic  informa- 
tion and  many  analyses  which  clarify  the 
problems  and  the  Issues,  pinpoint  the 
strengths  or  weaknesses  of  proposed  solu- 
tions, evaluate  the  alternatives,  and  assist 
in  many  other  ways  in  facilitating  the 
legislative  process.  If  the  work  of  the 
researcher  for  Congress  is  normally  con- 
fidential, it  is  nevertheless  real  and  sub- 
stantial, and  the  many  commendations 
which  Dr.  Elsbree  and  his  able  staff  have 
received  from  Members  and  committees 
of  Congress  attest  to  it. 

Fortunately  for  us  in  the  Congress  and 
for  the  Library,  Lester  8.  Jayson,  who 
has  served  as  Dr.  Elsbree 's  deputy  for  4 
yean  and  who  came  to  the  Library  as 
chief  of  Legislative  Reference  Service's 
American  Law  Division  from  the  UJ3. 
D^iartment  of  Justice  where  he  had 
served  in  various  capacities  for  10  years, 
has  been  appointed  as  director  of  the 
Service.  I  am  confident  that  he  will 
carry  on  the  traditions  of  the  Service. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress wish  E>r.  Elsbree  well  as  he  retires 
and  want  to  thank  him  for  his  selfless 
and  dedicated  service  to  this  body.  It  is 
my  information  that  January  27  will  be 
hlj  last  day  of  active  duty. 


MR.  OEOROE  J.  TTTLER— NEW 
UMWA  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  has  Just  choeen  as  its  new  vice 
president  Mr.  George  J.  Tltler  of  Beck- 
ley,  W.  Va..  a  man  who,  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  statement,  "ctune  up 
through  the  ranks."  From  the  days 
when  he  labored  as  a  coal  miner,  follow- 
ing World  War  I.  in  the  State  of  Iowa, 
on  through  the  years  in  which  he  subse- 
quently served  as  head  of  X7MWA  Dis- 
trict 29  at  Beckley,  he  has  been  a  dedi- 
cated advocate  of  measures  to  protect 
and  advance  the  interests  of  our  Nation's 
coal  miners. 

He  la  well  known  for  his  acts  of  hu- 
manitarlanlsm  and  generosity,  such  as 
personally  providing  a  year  of  financial 
awiitance  for  various  college  freshmen. 

The  Beckley.  W.  Va..  Po«t  Herald  and 
Register  on  Jan\iary  10  reported  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Tltler  as  UMWA  vice 
president,  and  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  newqiaper  article 
printed  in  the  Rccoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  ba  printed  in  the  Rzcoao, 
asfoUo«s: 

W*SHii«OTO»f^-0«off»  J.  Tltler,  of  Beck- 
ley, W.  Va..  wu  cboeen  Satunlay  ai  the  new 


rice  preeldent  of  the  T7alt«d  Mine  Workers 
Union. 

Tbe  HO.OOO-a-yetu-  job  In  the  past  has  been 
a  Btepplngitone  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Independent  union,  now  held  by  W.  A. 
(Tony)  Boyle. 

Tltler.  70,  at  preeent  1b  head  of  UMW  Dis- 
trict 29,  at  Beckley. 

His  selection  as  vice  president  was  by 
unanimous  approval  of  the  executive  board, 
a  UMW  spokesman  said. 

The  board  had  been  considering  the  selec- 
tion of  a  vice  preeldent  for  the  past  week. 
The  poet  became  vacant  with  the  retirement 
of  Raymond  O.  Lewis,  brother  of  former 
XJISW  President  John  L.  Lewis. 

Tltler,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  served 
In  World  War  I.  After  that  he  worked  In 
the  coal  mines  of  Iowa  for  15  years.  In  1937 
he  was  sent  by  the  UMW  to  Harlan  C!ounty, 
Ky.,  where  he  was  head  of  an  organizing 
drive  which  ended  In  1941.  He  transferred 
that  year  to  West  Virginia  where  he  has  lived 
ever  since. 

Others  In  the  running  were  Joe  Tablonskl, 
president  of  district  5  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania; Harrison  Combe,  assistant  director  of 
the  union's  legal  department;  and  John  M. 
Kmetz  of  NanUcoke.  Pa.,  director  of  the 
union. 

Tltler  became  president  of  district  29  In 
1942. 

Although  considered  the  dark  horse  candi- 
date this  year,  Tltler  Is  no  stranger  to  the 
political  wars  of  the  UMW. 

In  1947  he  was  mentioned  as  a  possible 
successor  to  John  OXeary.  UMW  vice  presi- 
dent, who  died  of  a  heart  attack.  And  In 
1963  he  was  named  by  Coal  Age  magazine 
as  one  of  the  five  strongest  contenders  to  take 
the  chair  of  UBdW  President  John  L.  Lewis. 

Since  his  election  as  secretary- treas\irer  of 
district  17  of  the  UMW  In  1942,  Tltler  has 
been  a  controversial  figure. 

He  was  noted  as  vehemently  opposed  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  bill,  which,  he  charged,  was 
written  to  destroy  the  union. 

In  1946  he  lashed  out  at  the  Payette 
County  political  "machine,"  charging  that 
It  would  never  carry  a  coal  miner  on  its 
ticket,  except  for  an  occasional  candidate 
for  the  house  of  delegates. 

In  1947  he  spoke  out  against  a  plan  to 
cut  miners'  overtime  pay  to  96  cents  an 
hour.  He  labeled  the  proposal  "a  screwy 
Idea." 

Yet  the  coal  official  also  was  viewed  as  a 
man  who  could  lend  support,  shown  during 
World  War  II  when  he  urged  unity  between 
miners  and  operators,  with  high  wages  for 
miners,  so  more  defense  bonds  could  be  pur- 
chased to  aid  m  the  national  crUls.  And 
during  late  Gov.  William  Marland's  adminis- 
tration Tltler  supported  the  chief  executive's 
proposed  severance  tax  on  West  Virginia 
coal. 


WEST  VmaiNIA  POSTMASTER 
HONORED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  Thiu-sday.  January  20,  Post- 
master General  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien  will 
present  special  merit  citations  to  14  post- 
masters in  the  United  States  who  have 
significantly  improved  the  exterior  and 
grounds  of  their  post  office  buildings  as 
part  of  I*resident  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's 
natural  beauty  program.  The  award 
presentation  will  take  place  in  the  Post- 
master General's  reception  room  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

Among  the  postmasters  to  be  so  hon- 
ored is  Mr.  James  Dlnamoore  of  St. 
Marys,  W.  Va..  who  has  been  postmaster 
of  the  second-class  post  office  there  since 
1956.  His  work  In  improving  the  grounds 
surroimding  the  postal  facility,  at  no  cost 


to  the  Federal  Government,  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. As  Postmaster  General  O'Brien 
said  in  aimoundng  the  award: 

Post  offices  acroas  the  Nation  are  becoming 
leaders  in  President  Johnson's  natural  beauty 
program.  Postmasters,  local  postal  employee 
groups,  flowei  and  garden  clubs,  and  Indl- 
Tldual  citizens  are  all  cooperating  In  the 
project.  The  post  offices  have  become  local 
showplaces. 

I  am  pleased  that  Postmaster  James 
Dinsmoore  is  to  receive  a  merit  citation 
for  participation  in  this  program,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  St.  Marys  post  office 
is  a  true  source  of  civic  pride  for  the  citi- 
zens of  that  community  and  siurounding 
area. 


WILD  RIVERS  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1448)  to  reserve  certain 
public  lands  for  a  National  Wild  Rivers 
System,  to  provide  a  procedure  for  add- 
ing 8KldiUonal  pubUc  lands  and  other 
lands  to  the  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  afternoon  I  sent  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  contemplating  the  incorpo- 
ration into  the  pending  bill,  for  study  as 
prospective  inclusion  in  the  final  draft  of 
the  bill,  two  rivers  in  Ohio.  They  are  the 
Little  Miami  River  and  the  Little  Beaver 
River. 

Up  to  this  time  these  two  rivers  have 
not  been  despoiled  of  their  natural  rich- 
ness by  the  invasion  by  human  beings. 
They  are  still  substantially  in  their  pris- 
tine condition.  The  streams  are  clear 
streams.  Their  borders  are  lined  with 
trees  in  great  abundance.  This  natural 
beauty  should  be  protected  against  fu- 
ture spoliation.  The  rivers  should  be 
protected  from  the  contamination  that 
results  from  the  invasion  by  Industry 
and  an  increasing  ijopulation. 

One  of  these  rivers,  the  Little  Miami 
River,  runs  through  Clark  County  of 
which  Springfield  is  the  county  seat; 
through  Greene  County,  of  which  Xenla 
Is  the  county  seat;  through  Warren 
County,  of  which  Lebanon  Is  the  county 
seat;  and  through  Clermont  County,  of 
which  Batavia  Is  the  county  seat.  It 
begins  in  the  vicinity  of  Clifton,  Ohio,  in 
Montgomery  County. 

The  Little  Beaver  River,  with  its  north 
£uid  middle  forks  in  Columbiana  County, 
runs  from  a  point  in  the  vicinity  of  Negly 
and  Elkton,  Ohio,  downstream  to  a  point 
in  the  vicinity  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 
where  it  runs  into  the  Ohio  River. 

In  my  Judgment  these  rivers  should  be 
included  in  the  bill. 

The  rivers  are  rich  in  gorges.  Al- 
though from  a  comparative  standpoint 
the  gorges  are  small,  as  one  enters  the 
area,  one  feels  that  hie  is  in  some  remote 
region  still  possessed  of  its  pristine  nat- 
ural beauty. 

I  believe  that  these  streams  should  be 
Included  in  the  bill.  I  therefore  call  up 
my  amendment  for  consideration  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LrcisLAxrvB  Clihuc.  On  page  17 
in  the  committee  amendment  between 
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lines  22  and  23,  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
the  following: 

(13)  Little  Miami,  Ohio — the  segment  of 
the  Little  Miami  River  In  Clark.  Greene,  War- 
ren, and  Clermont  CTountles  from  a  point  In 
tbe  vicinity  of  Clifton,  Ohio,  downstream  to  a 
point  In  the  vicinity  of  Morrow,  Ohio. 

(13)  Little  Beaver,  Ohio — the  segment  of 
tbe  north  and  middle  forks  of  the  Little 
Beaver  River,  In  Columbiana  County,  from 
s  point  In  the  vicinity  of  Negly  and  Elkton, 
Ohio,  downstream  to  a  point  in  the  vicinity 
of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
light  of  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  said  about  the  two  rivers 
in  Ohio,  they  would  seem  to  fall  within 
the  description  of  rivers  which  further 
study  might  well  disclose  are  qualified 
for  inclusion  in  the  Wild  Rivers  System. 

Therefore,  I  am  happy  to  accept  the 
amendment,  to  add  these  two  streams  to 
the  list  of  rivers  that  will  be  considered 
within  the  study  category  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  have  a 
study  made,  to  determine  whether  these 
rivers  possess  the  characteristics  which 
would  qualify  them  for  inclusion  in  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  be  sure  that 
I  understand  what  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  proposing.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  add  two  rivers  In  Ohio  to  the 
bill,  to  be  included  In  the  study  section 
of  the  bill.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  no  objection  to 
adding  any  rivers  to  the  study  section. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Lausche]  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  sunendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  to  have  it  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativk  Clerk.  On  page  28, 
line  12,  In  the  committee  amendment, 
beginning  after  the  semicolon,  strike  all 
language  down  through  line  18  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

Projected,  national,  regional,  or  local  de- 
mand for  additional  electrical  generating  ca- 
pacity, particularly  as  related  to  existence  or 
possibility  of  declarations  of  national  emer- 
gency; and  Federal  or  State  legislative 
changes  which  affect  the  financing  of  river 
or  reclamation  development  projects,  Includ- 
ing basin  account  authorizations  relative  to 
»ny  basin  In  which  wild  rivers  are  designated. 
The  National  Wild  Rivers  Review  Board  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  continu- 
ing comparative  studies  which  would  meas- 
ure the  balance  of  benefits  and  detriments  of 
•«ch  wUd  river  to  the  State  In  which  It  Is  lo- 
cated, and  to  report  to  Congress,  as  appropri- 
ate, recommendations  to  assure  that. 
Wherever  It  Is  found  that  the  reclamation  of 
»ritl  land  would  better  serve  the  public  Inter- 
««t  of  such   State,   the  same  shall   not  be 


prejudiced  by  the  wUd  riven  status  of  any 
•trMm. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  a  simple  amendment,  which 
would  add  one  sentence  to  the  bill. 
However,  before  I  discuss  the  amend- 
ment, I  should  like  to  pay  my  very  best 
compliments  to  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Chtjrch]  for  his  diligence  and  skill  in 
handling  the  proposed  legislation  in  the 
committee,  and  also  for  his  patience  and 
willingness  to  hold  hearings  in  the  State 
of  Idaho.  I  commend  my  colleagues  of 
the  minority  whose  combined  efforts  and 
constructive  amendments  have  made  this 
a  much  Improved  bill. 

Also  I  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ing  [Mr.  Jackson],  for  his  fine  coopera- 
tion in  the  thorough  discussion  and  air- 
ing of  our  differences  of  opinion  In  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. What  differences  we  have  had  are 
not  differences  of  purpose,  not  differ- 
ences of  goal,  they  are  merely  differences 
of  procedure. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  today 
would  expand  the  authority  of  the  Na- 
tional Wild  Rivers  Review  Board  to  con- 
duct continuing  comparative  studies  with 
particular  attention  to  the  benefits  or  the 
detriments  of  each  wild  river  to  the  State 
in  which  It  is  located  and  to  report  to 
Congress  as  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions to  assure  that  wherever  it  is  found 
that  the  reclamation  of  arid  land  would 
better  serve  the  public  interest  of  such 
State,  the  same  shall  not  be  prejudiced 
by  the  wild  river  status  of  any  stream. 

By  way  of  background,  let  me  explain 
why  this  amendment  is  essential. 

Two  of  the  wild  rivers,  Idaho's  Salmon 
and  Clearwater,  are  in  section  3(a)  of 
the  bill  which  makes  them  "instant" 
wild  rivers  upon  the  passage  of  this  bill 
and  Its  approval  by  the  President. 

In  committee,  I  sought  unsuccessfully 
to  have  these  two  rivers  transferred  to 
section  3(b)  of  the  bill,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide time  for  further  study,  while  still 
maintaining  these  rivers  in  a  f  ree-fiowing 
condition.  The  amendment  I  offer  today 
asks  only  that  any  river,  once  committed 
to  the  National  Wild  Rivers  System,  shall 
be  subject  to  continuing  comparative 
study  by  the  review  board  to  insure  that 
no  State  shall  be  required  to  make  un- 
warranted economic  sacrifices  in  order  to 
accommodate  a  national  purpose,  how- 
ever deisrable  that  national  purpose  may 
be. 

In  Idaho,  we  have  a  double  loyalty  in 
our  great  love  for  our  vast  forests,  moun- 
tain meadows,  open  ranges,  lakes,  and 
streams.  We  are  determined  to  protect 
our  great  wild  life  and  recreation  re- 
sources and  we  are  equally  determined  to 
utilize  the  natural  resources  of  these 
areas  to  help  us  grow  and  develop  fully 
our  industrial  and  agricultural  potential. 
I  believe  that  these  objectives  are  not 
incompatible. 

Sixty-nine  million  acre  feet  of  water 
flows  out  of  Idaho.  Of  this  amount, 
about  one-half  originates  in  Idaho's  own 
watersheds.  Putting  major  segments  of 
the  Clearwater  and  Salmon  Rivers  In  the 
Wild  Rivers  System  will  require  about 
50  percent  of  this  water  that  originates 
on  Idaho's  watersheds  to  preserve  the 


free-flowing  status  of  these  rivers  for  a 
national  purpose. 

We  in  Idaho  agree  that  our  two  rivers 
do  have  wild  characteristics  in  abun- 
dance. We  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
need  to  preserve  these  values  through 
a  program  that  will  guarantee  America 
her  heritage  of  unspoiled,  unpolluted, 
free-flowing  rivers.  We  know,  too,  that 
two-thirds  of  the  State  of  Idaho  is  fed- 
erally owned,  and  that  of  all  the  States 
in  the  Union.  Idaho  has  the  largest  area 
set  aside  for  a  single  purpose,  the  wilder- 
ness, in  the  National  Wilderness  System. 

Perhaps  no  other  State  has  as  many 
persons  who  know  firsthand  the  thrill 
of  stalking  big  game  in  a  wilderness  area, 
taking  the  wily  trout  from  a  clear  moun- 
tain stream,  or  just  enjoying  the  exhil- 
arating experience  of  life  in  the  great 
outdoors.  Idahoans  are  pleased  to  pre- 
serve areas  so  that  they  may  share  these 
benefits  of  nature  with  those  of  other 
areas  and  future  generations  who  have  an 
appreciation  of  wilderness,  forests,  and 
streams. 

Idaho  boasts  of  its  1,000  lakes  and 
30,000  miles  of  fishing  streams.  I  am 
pleased  that  Idaho  can  contribute  for  the 
Nation  to  share  so  much  in  wild  beauty, 
spawning  grounds,  wildlife  and  recrea- 
tion areas,  but  frankly  I  believe  that 
someplace  In  this  whole  picture  there 
should  be  a  measure  of  reciprocity. 
Other  States  with  rivers  that  might  also 
add  to  the  wild  rivers  system  will  more 
freely  do  so  if  some  thought  of  Just  com- 
pensation for  the  economic  loss  or  dis- 
location Is  provided  for  in  the  measure 
now  before  the  Senate. 

Some  of  the  points  raised  In  the  mi- 
nority report  on  this  measure  clearly 
outline  the  problem  I  am  concerned  with 
in  this  measure.  I  quote  from  portions 
of  that  report  which  outline  the  problem : 

We  agree  with  the  concept  that  certain  of 
our  Nation's  great  scenic  rivers  should  be 
preserved  In  their  free-flowing  condition. 
We  agree  that  such  rivers  should  be  set  aside 
to  promote  sound  water  conservation  and 
the  pubUc  use  and  enjoyment  of  tbe  scenic, 
fish,  wildlife,  and  outdoor  recreation  value*. 
We  agree  that  "the  policy  of  the  Congress  to 
preserve,  develop,  reclaim,  and  make  acces- 
sible for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  selected 
parts  of  the  Nation's  free-fiowlng  rivers"  Is  a 
commendable  objective.  This  Is  a  highly 
praiseworthy  use  of  America's  dwindling  re- 
sources to  meet  the  ever-Increasing  demand 
of  our  pleasure-seeking  population  and  has 
Its  rightful  place  In  the  overall  plan  of 
national  outdoor  recreation. 

A  river  or  rivers  should  not  be  Included  In 
the  wild  river  system  If  such  Inclusion  would 
seriously  disrupt  the  present  or  potential 
higher  beneficial  use  of  the  river  or  the  econ- 
omy of  the  area  through  which  the  river 
fiows  or  which  It  serves.  No  river  should  be 
set  aside  In  perpetuity  from  future  harneM- 
Ing  to  supply  water  for  our  cities,  for  agri- 
culture, for  flood  control,  to  generate  hydro- 
electric power,  or  to  aid  navigation  without 
careful  and  thorough  study  to  determine 
whether  It  Is  feasible  and  desirable  iii  the 
public  Interest.  Review  should  be  made  of 
8.11  comprehensive  river  basin  plans,  and  po- 
tential alternative  uses  of  the  water  and  re- 
lated land  resources  Involved  must  be 
evaluated. 

Section  3(b)  and  following,  of  8.  1446. 
provide  the  procedtire  whereby  certain  desig- 
nated and  new  rivers  may  be  added  to  the 
wild  river  system.  Such  additions  are  sub- 
jected to  a  more  thorough  study  and  evalua- 
tion at  all  levels  of  government  and  by  any 
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and  all  agenclM  wblcb  may  profess  an  In- 
tcrest.  Tbi«  U  not  lo  with  respect  to  those 
rivers  designated  In  section  3(a) .  The  rivers 
listed  In  section  3(a)  become  "instant"  wild 
rlTers  upon  the  signing  of  the  legislation. 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  rivers 
may  be  part  of  a  comprehensive  river  basin 
plan,  or  subject  to  future  study  under  State 
or  Federal  laws. 

The  economic  effect  of  an  abrupt  change 
for  the  Salmon  and  Clearwater  from  the 
plan  adopted  In  Housa  Document  531  la  a 
nibject  of  great  concern.  A  Colimibla  Basin 
account  doe*  uot  ezut.  Thus  the  full  eco- 
nomic siiuck  of  this  change  from  full  devel- 
opment to  free-flowing  statu;  will  be  borne 
by  Idahc-  alone.  This  la  unwarranted,  un- 
nccaaatkTy  and  tnaqultabla.  Idaho's  greatest 
resourca  ts  ivater — It  has  no  fossil  fuels. 
To  deprive  one  State  of  the  right  to  evaluata 
the  sconomlc  potential  of  two  great  rivers 
with  a  comblnad  value  equal  to  that  of  a 
fully  developed  Grand  Cotilae  with  lu  mll- 
Uon-acre  reclamation  project  or  the  equi- 
valent of  a  fully  developed  Colorado  aiver 
la   the  greatast  inequity  In  thla  bUl. 

Thla  present  bill  creates  a  national  wild 
livera  system.  But  there  la  no  language  In 
the  bill  that  would  proTlde  even  partial  com- 
pensation to  a  State  for  economic  losses 
rasultlng  from  a  change  of  plans  from  full 
development  to  frae-flowlng  status  of  Its 
rl.ers.  Surely  It  la  not  intended  to  [wnalisa 
one  State  excessively. 

In  hla  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  endorsing  the  National  Wild 
Rivers  System,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall  had  this  to  say: 

The  President,  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  of  January  4.  1986,  called  attention 
to  the  need  to  protect  the  beauty  of  America, 
which  he  noted  has  sustained  our  spirit  and 
enlarged  our  vlalon  for  more  than  three  cen- 
turies. 

He  expressed  the  hope  that  some  of  the 
unspoiled  stretches  of  o\ii  waterways  will  be 
preserved  under  a  wild  rivers  bill.  There  la 
a  need  to  act  now  to  protect  thla  part  of  our 
heritage. 

In  hla  Fabruary  8  message  on  natural  beau- 
ty the  President  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  wild  rivers  system. 
The  enactment  of  the  draft  bill  enclosed  with 
thla  latter  will  carry  out  that  recommenda- 
tion. The  bUl  U  dealgned  to  preserve,  re- 
claim, and  make  available  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  American  people  speclflcaUy  choeen 
segments  of  the  Nation's  dtmlnlahlng  re- 
sources of  free-flowing  rivers. 

WhUe  river  flows  have  been  hameaaed  to 
aid  navigation,  control  floods.  Increase  farm 
productivity,  and  hydroelectric  power,  too 
little  attention  haa  been  given  to  the  Im- 
portance of  protecting  the  very  water  we 
drink  and  the  values  of  flah  and  wildlife, 
acenle.  and  outdoor  recreation  resources. 
These  values,  although  often  measureless  In 
oommarclal  terms,  ahould  be  preserved  by  a 
program  that  will  guarantee  America  her 
hantaga  of  unspoUad,  unpolluted,  free-flow- 
ing rivers.  Our  belief  la  shared  by  a  wide 
range  of  public  and  private  authorities,  and 
the  time  to  act  Is  now,  before  It  is  too  late. 

These  remaiiu  of  Secretary  Udall  out- 
line a  truly  worthy  national  goal,  with 
which  I  am  In  full  accord. 

So,  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  disagree  In 
principle  with  the  purpose  and  objectives 
of  a  National  Wild  Rivers  System.  I  re- 
peat also  from  the  lansuage  of  the  mi- 
nority views  that  no  provision  is  made  to 
compensate  a  State  for  economic  losses 
resultipg  In  a  change  of  plans  from  full 
development  of  Its  rivers  to  less  than  full 
development  In  order  to  provide  free- 
flowing  wild  rivers  "for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  American  people." 


I  beUeve  that  the  WUd  Rivers  bill,  S. 
1446,  should  be  amended  to  correct  what 
obviously  might  be  an  unreasonable  di- 
minution of  a  State's  natural  resource 
potential  for  a  single  national  purpose, 
natural  free-flowing  streams. 

Idaho's  3  million  acres  of  irrigated 
land  can  be  Increased  50  percent  or  more 
provided  a  "paying  partner"  Is  available 
to  share  the  cost.  That  "paying  part- 
ner" Is  power  revenues.  In  effect,  the 
output  of  the  watersheds  becomes  the 
cash  box  for  further  reclamation.  To 
change  a  plan  of  development  thus  con- 
ceived could  prevent  the  reclamation  of 
arid  lands. 

What  could  be  so  unfair  In  recogniz- 
ing the  need  to  compensate  a  State  if 
certain  of  its  resources  are  taken  for  all 
the  people  of  the  Nation — resources, 
which  under  alternate  development, 
would  enrich  the  economy  of  the  State 
concerned? 

S.  1446  provides  for  a  review  board 
consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, who  shall  be  Its  chairman,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  and  the  Governors 
of  the  several  States. 

The  purpose  of  this  board  Is  to  con- 
sdder  the  change  of  circumstances  of  the 
status  of  any  river  Included  within  the 
National  Wild  Rivers  System  and  to  re- 
port to  each  Congress  any  significant 
changes  that  might  call  for  legislative 
action. 

The  duties  of  this  review  board  could 
be  expanded  to  Include  making  a  de- 
termination of  losses  to  a  State  arising 
from  Inclusion  of  a  river  or  rivers  In  the 
National  Wild  Rivers  System  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people.  Restitution 
could  be  provided  for  such  water  de- 
velopment assistance  as  the  preempted 
resources  might  have  made  to  the  State's 
economy  under  an  alternate  plan  of  de- 
velopment. 

Future  reclamation  in  Idaho  depends 
on  developing  a  reliable  paying  partner 
to  supplement  user  payments.  States 
must  look  to  the  output  of  their  own 
watershed  for  this  source.  This  is  their 
entitlement — their   resource  heritage. 

This  bill  has  stirred  many  mixed  feel- 
ings in  Idaho.  At  times  debate  became 
acrimonious.  But  the  debate  has  been 
productive.  Many  misunderstandings 
cwi  the  measure  and  various  points  of 
view  have  been  dispelled.  These  discus- 
sions, as  I  have  stated  earlier,  have  re- 
sulted in  many  improvements  in  the 
measure.  I  hope  those  who  have  criti- 
cized me  for  delaying  the  bill,  or  worse, 
will  now  see  that  I  seek  only  improve- 
ments that  will  allow  everyone  an  oppor- 
tunity to  unite  behind  a  wild  rivers  meas- 
ure. I  seek  a  bill  that  will  enable  us  to 
IH'eserve  large  segments  of  our  Nation's 
rivers  with  provision  to  assure  that  one 
State  alone  will  not  have  to  pay  the 
potential  economic  losses  that  might  be- 
come evident  in  the  future  because  50 
percent  of  the  water  that  originates  on 
Its  watershed  is  committed  to  preserving 
two  great  and  beautiful  rivers  to  their 
natural  free-flowing  state.  My  amend- 
ment Is  essential  to  this  bill,  and  I  hope 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  will  con- 
sider it  favorably. 


January  17,  1966 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say,  at  the  outset,  that  although  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  and  I  have 
had  our  differences  on  this  bill,  we  have 
sought  to  adjust  them  in  a  reasonable 
way.  I  have  always  appreciated  the 
gentlemanly  manner  of  my  colleague  in 
his  dealings  with  me  on  all  Issues  which 
relate  to  Idaho. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  resulted  from  the 
committee's  adoption  of  an  amendment 
that  Senator  Jordan  and  I  cosponsored 
to  establish  a  National  Wild  Rivers  Re- 
view Board. 

The  pending  amendment  would  per- 
fect the  original  effort  by  expressly  in- 
cluding within  the  responsibilities  of  the 
National  Wild  Rivers  Review  Board  the 
duty  of  making  a  continuing  review  of 
rivers  within  the  system  to  make  certain 
that  changing  developments  do  not  re- 
sult in  unduly  prejudicing  the  economic 
development  of  a  State  within  which  a 
wild  river  might  lie. 

I  ask  the  Senator  If  It  Is  not  true  that 
the  new  language  to  be  added  consists 
of  a  single  sentence? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  For  the  Record,  I  shall 
read  the  new  language. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  It  Is  only  one 
sentence. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  The  new  lan- 
guage reads  as  follows: 

The  National  Wild  Rivers  Review  Board 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  con- 
tinuing comparative  studies  which  would 
measure  the  balance  of  beneflta  and  detri- 
ments of  each  wild  river  to  the  State  In 
which  It  Is  located,  and  to  report  to  Con- 
gress, as  appropriate,  recommendations  to 
assure  that,  wherever  It  Is  found  that  the 
reclamation  of  arid  land  would  better  serve 
the  public  Interest  of  such  State,  the  sane 
shall  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  wild  riven 
status  of  any  stream. 

This  is  the  language  which  would  be 
added  If  the  Senate  were  to  adopt  the 
amendment.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  That  is  the 
only  new  language  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  have  worked  with 
Senator  Jordan  in  trying  to  find  suitable 
language  that  would  cover  the  responsi- 
bilities that  such  a  review  board  ought 
to  have  ansrway.  making  it  clear  that  if 
the  Board  were  to  find  In  the  future,  for 
example,  that  the  public  Interest  of  Idaho 
would  best  be  served  by  new  reclamation 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  and 
that  such  reclamation  depended  on  fi- 
nancial help  that  could  come  only 
through  construction  of  dams  on  the 
Salmon  or  Clearwater  in  northern  Idaho, 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
for  such  revision  of  the  wild  rivers  sys- 
tem as  would  not  prejudice  future  rec- 
lamation in  southern  Idaho.  This  is  the 
intent  of  the  language. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  little  legislative  history?         , 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  Is  the  most  Important  Senator  on 
the  floor  with  respect  to  making  legis- 
lative history  on  this  bill. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  if  the  review 
board  provided  for  In  section  6  of  the 
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bill,  which  Is  a  result  of  the  amendment 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  offered  in  com- 
mittee, should  decide  to  conduct  a  study 
In  regard  to  x  river,  by  way  of  a  review, 
and  should  find,  as  a  result  of  the  study. 
that  some  arid  land  should  be  developed 
for  reclamation  purposes  In  respect  to 
the  wisest  use  of  water  and  land,  this 
amendment  would  authorize  the  review 
board  to  make  such  a  study  and  so  rec- 
ommend to  the  Congress  if  that  is  its 
finding? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  correct,  however,  that  it  would 
require  legislative  action  by  the  Con- 
gress to  authorize  the  construction  of 
such  reclamation  project? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  Congress  would 
have  to  act  uf>on  the  recommendation, 
making  revision  in  the  system  which 
would  permit  the  construction  of  dams  in 
the  situation  the  Senator  has  described. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  that  the  next 
question  I  £isk  needs  to  be  cisked  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  to  make  crystal  clear 
In  the  Record  what  the  effect  of  the 
statute  would  be  if  the  bill  should  be 
passed  in  its  present  form,  in  regard  to 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  ofl3cials  who 
will  administer  the  Implementation  of 
the  act. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  wants  to 
know  whether,  if  th.e  bill  is  passed,  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  freezing  the  uses 
of  land  in  the  areas  covered  by  the  bill 
to  their  present  use  until  Congress  in  the 
future  authorizes  other  uses. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  no.  if  I  understand  the  ques- 
tion correctly.  The  system,  to  begin 
with,  consists  of  the  river  Itself  and  bank 
land  which  is  designated  by  reference  to 
certain  maps  on  deposit  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

For  the  most  part,  this  includes  bank 
lands  that  extend  back  not  more  than  300 
feet.  The  power  of  condemnation  con- 
tained in  the  bill,  with  respect  to  which  1 
know  the  Senator  has  reservations,  la 
limited  to  acquisition  of  private  holdings 
extending  not  more  than  300  feet  back 
from  the  riverbank. 

As  for  the  public  land,  land  that  may 
now  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  For- 
est Service  or  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, the  bill  would  not  prohibit  graz- 
ing or  lumbering,  or  even  mining. 

All  this  may  take  place  on  the  bank 
lands  within  the  system,  provided  that 
such  uses  are  conducted  In  a  way  that 
does  not  pollute  the  river,  or  obstruct  the 
river,  or  otherwise  interfere  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  bill. 

The  restrictions  on  the  use  of  public 
land  within  the  corridor  through  which 
the  wild  river  runs  are  not  In  any  way 
to  be  compared  with  the  restrictions  on 
iise  hi,  say.  a  wilderness  area. 

On  the  contrary,  the  bill  expressly 
recognizes  the  multiple-use  principle  and 
Keks  to  make  the  administration  of  a 
Wd  river  area  conform  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  principles  of  ordinary  adminis- 
tration that  obtain  in  the  national 
forests. 

I  would  say  only  one  other  thing  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator.    It  is  true  that 


the  bill  contains  a  provision  to  allow  for 
the  acquisition  of  what  are  called  scerUc 
easements. 

The  reason  for  this  provision  Is  to  pro- 
tect the  ".lew  from  the  river,  and  also  to 
prevent  a  private  landholder  from  sub- 
dividing a  river  bank  or  from  establish- 
ing a  hamburger  or  hotdog  stand  along 
the  river  front,  or  putting  a  wharf  into 
the  river  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  the 
natural  character  of  the  river.  There- 
fore, the  bill  contains  authority  to  ac- 
quire scenic  easements.  The  definition 
of  scenic  easement  is  spelled  out  In  the 
bill. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to 
the  exact  language  found  on  page  23  of 
the  bill,  beginning  on  line  2 : 

Ajb  lised  In  thla  Act  the  ternl  "scenic  ease- 
ment" means  the  right  to  control  the  use  of 
land  (including  the  air  space  above  such 
land)  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  scenic 
view  from  the  river  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  but  such  control  shall  not  affect  any  reg- 
ular use  exercised  prior  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  easement. 

Our  purpose  is  to  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  private  landholdlngs 
along  the  river  banks.  There  is  no  rea- 
son whatever  to  interfere  with  the  cus- 
tomary uses,  pastoral  uses,  or  farming 
uses;  but  unless  we  confer  some  right  to 
protect  against  commercialization  of  the 
river,  we  have  not  established  a  wild  river 
system  worthy  of  the  name. 

This  Is  the  best  answer  I  can  give  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  has  made  a 
very  clear  statement.  I  hope  that  he  will 
bear  with  me  while  I  offer  a  hypothetical 
that  I  beUeve  will  give  us  a  better  chance 
of  making  the  statement  perfectly  clear 
to  those  who  may  not  be  as  familiar  with 
the  bill  and  the  objectives  the  committee 
has  in  mind. 

Let  us  take  the  hypothetical  where, 
within  the  300-foot  corridor  area,  we 
have  public  land  which  at  this  time  Is 
used  for  pasture  and  grazing  purposes 
imder  a  grant  of  grazing  rights  to  the 
Diamond  D  Ranch. 

Would  the  bill,  if  passed,  hi  any  way 
affect  the  grazing  rights  of  the  Diamond 
D  Ranch,  in  that  the  Secretary  could 
come  in  and  in  effect  condemn  his  rights 
and  say.  "We  do  not  have  to  give  him 
grazing  rights;  we  want  to  use  It  for  a 
playground  area,  picnic  area,  and  strict 
recreational  area"? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  best  answer  I 
can  give  is  to  be  found  In  the  bill  itself, 
on  page  24.  beginning  with  line  6.  The 
bill  reads: 

(g)  A  wild  river  area  shall  be  adminis- 
tered for  the  purposes  of  water  conservation, 
scenic,  flsh,  wildlife,  and  outdoor  recrea- 
tion values  contributing  to  public  enjoy- 
ment, but  without  limitation  on  other  uses. 
Including  timber  harvesting  and  livestock 
grazing,  that  do  not  substantially  Interfere 
with  these  purposes. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  knows,  present  grazing  in  na- 
tional forest  lands  or  grazing  on  other 
Federal  lands  are  privileges  that  are  ad- 
mhiistered  with  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Interior. 

What,  we  have  attempted  to  do  Is  not 
to  chaitge  the  practice  with  respect  to 
the  power  of  these  Secretaries  to  regu- 


late grazing  on  the  public  domaixL 
Rather,  we  have  tried  to  make  it  clear 
that  this  bill  is  to  be  administered,  as 
far  as  possible,  on  a  multiple-use  prin- 
ciple, expressly  providing  that  there 
should  be  continued  grazing  wherever, 
within  the  system,  it  does  not  substan- 
tially interfere  with  the  river. 

I  cannot  envision  a  ctise  In  which 
grazing  would  Interfere,  because,  like 
other  pastural  uses,  grazing  is  not  con- 
tradictory to  the  objectives  of  the  bill 
Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon will  submit  another  hypothetical. 
Along  this  corridor  X  owns  a  farm,  farm 
buildings,  and  house,  all  stretched  out 
along  the  bank  of  the  stream.  The  evi- 
dence shows  that  there  Is  no  pollution, 
no  Interference  in  any  way  with  the 
stream;  that  there  is  some  recreational 
use  along  the  stream;  and  that  all  the 
people  who  Uve  along  the  stream  partici- 
pate in  boating  and  private  fishing  with 
their  own  smaU,  private  fishing  boats, 
maintaining  a  dock  down  Into  a  stream. 
If  the  bill  were  passed,  would  It  give 
the  Secretary  authority  to  condemn  that 
farm?  And  by  doing  so,  would  we  have 
decided  to  do  away  with  the  farm  and 
set  up  a  type  of  recreation  project  In  the 
area  now  occupied  by  the  farm? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  condemnation 
powers  in  the  bill  are  limited.  In  some 
cases,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
public  land— that  is  to  say,  where  75 
percent  or  more  of  the  land  is  pubUcly 
owned — the  bill  does  not  provide  for  any 
condemnation  of  fee  title  that  would  per- 
mit the  Government  to  forcibly  acquire 
private  holdings.  The  reason  why  the 
committee  adopted  this  formula  wtis  that 
It  seemed  to  us  that  wherever  that  much 
of  the  land  within  the  corridor  was  pub- 
hcly  owned,  there  was  ample  space  to 
provide  for  pubUc  access,  for  recreational 
facilities,  or  for  camping  grounds  on  the 
pubhc  domain.  Therefore,  there  was  no 
justification  for  conferring  the  power  of 
condemnation  for  use  against  private 
landowners. 

We  might,  of  course,  have  adopted  a 
different  formula  or  a  different  percent- 
age. But  I  wanted  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  to  understand  the  reasoning 
behind  the  adoption  of  this  formula. 
Where  a  lesser  amount  of  the  land 
within  the  corridor  Is  publicly  owned, 
the  committee  could  see  situations  in 
which  it  might  be  necessary  to  acquire 
some  private  land  in  order  to  Insure  ade- 
quate public  access  and  the  necessary 
public  recreational  facilities.  In  such 
cases,  the  bill  would  permit  condemna- 
tion limited  to  an  area  extending  no 
more  than  300  feet  back  from  the  river 
bank.  There  is  no  limitation,  however, 
upon  condemnation  for  purposes  of 
scenic  easements,  except  that  wherever 
this  power  is  used,  the  bill  limits  the 
distance  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  or  1,320 
feet  back  from  the  bank,  to  protect  the 
view  from  the  river. 

That  is  the  clearest  exposition  I  can 
give  of  the  treatment  of  condemnation  in 
the  bill.  It  is  the  best  answer  I  can  fur- 
nish in  response  to  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  Uianlc  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  liir.  President,  m  the 
Senate  Is  about  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, I  wish  to  pay  tribute,  not  merely 
to  this  contribution  today  on  the  part  of 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Jobdah],  but  also  to  those 
excellent  recommendations  which  in 
great  part  he  fashioned  in  our  commit- 
tee, as  phrase  by  phrase,  sentence  by 
sentence,  and  paragraph  by  paragraph 
we  were  able  to  find,  to  use  a  word  that 
is  bandied  about  today,  a  consensus,  in 
which  the  Republican  minority,  in  my 
judgment,  acquitted  Itself  with  great  de- 
votion to  the  public  trust. 

In  this  case,  when  the  Senate  is  about 
to  accept  one  more  recommendation.  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  on  presenting,  in  the 
legislative  process,  the  amendment  which 
is  before  us  today.  I  am  sure  that  the 
able  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho,  will  agree, 
that  this  amendment  makes  the  bill  a  far 
better  piece  of  legislation  by  reason  of 
our  action  upon  It. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  do.  Indeed.  I  join 
wholeheartedly  in  the  fine  sentiments 
that  have  been  expressed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California   [Mr. 

KUCHXLl. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  the  Seiuite  act  on  this  amendment 
prior  to  the  presentation  of  the  next 
amendment? 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Joiu>*m]  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHKI,.  Mr.  President,  I  turn 
to  page  13  of  the  bill  and  read  a  portion 
of  the  statement  of  policy : 

Sac.  a.  (a)  The  Oongr«M  finds  that  •ome 
of  th*  free-flowing  riven  of  the  United  Statea 
poMeaa  unique  water  conaervation,  scenic, 
flail,  wUdllfe,  and  outdoor  recreation  values 
of  preeent  and  potential  benefit  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  Congreaa  also  finds  that  oui 
MtabUabed  national  policy  of  dam  and  other 
ouus traction  at  appropriate  sections  of  the 
rivers  of  the  united  States  needs  to  be  com- 
plemented by  a  policy  that  would  preserve 
other  selected  rivers  or  sections  thereof  in 
tbalr  tree-fiowlng  condition  to  protect  the 
water  quality  of  such  rivers  and  to  fulfill 
other  vital  national  conservation  purpoeea. 
It  is  the  policy  of  Congress  to  preserve,  de- 
velop, reclaim,  and  make  accessible  for  the 
benefit  of  aU  of  the  American  people  selected 
parte  at  the  Nation's  diminishing  resource 
at  free  flowing  rlvera. 

X  believe  that  that  represents  a  state- 
ment of  policy  with  which  no  Senator 
coiild  disagree.  Specifically,  If  I  may 
refer  briefly  to  the  views  of  the  minority 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  I  read  In  part  from 
those  views: 

We  >crM  with  the  oonoept  that  certain  of 
our  Hatton's  great  scenic  rivers  should  be 
pxe— 'ved  In  their  tree-flowing  condition. 
We  agree  that  each  rivers  should  be  set  aside 
to  pranota  sound  water  conservation  and 
tlis  pubUo  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  soenlo, 
flab.  wUdllfa,  and  outdoor  recreation  values. 
We  agrss  tliat  "the  policy  of  the  Congreea  to 
piM arve.  develop,  reclaim,  and  make  eocee- 
afbla  for  tta  beaaflt  of  aU  the  people  eelectsd 
parts  of  tbs  nation's  tree-flowing  rivers"  Is  a 


commendable  objective.  This  Is  a.  highly 
praiseworthy  use  of  America's  dwindling  re- 
sources to  meet  the  ever-Increasing  demand 
of  our  pleasure-seeking  population  and  has 
Its  rightful  place  In  the  overall  plan  of  na- 
tional outdoor  recreation. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  for  the 
minority  on  this  occasion,  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  members  of  the  minority  as- 
siduously endeavored  to  remove  from  the 
verbiage  of  the  bill  those  deeply  felt  ap- 
prehensions which  could  be  allayed  or 
swept  aside  only  by  changes  in  the  lan- 
guage. 

There  has  been  in  our  country  for 
many  years  a  controversy  between  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Federal  Government 
and  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union 
with  respect  to  water  rights  in  streams, 
particularly,  but  not  entirely,  with  re- 
spect to  interstate  streams.  Some  of  us 
have  joined  in  sponsoring  legislation, 
again  in  this  Congress,  as  well  as  in  sev- 
eral prior  Congresses,  designed  to  set  at 
rest  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  needless  con- 
troversy which  from  time  to  time,  in  our 
view,  has  impeded  Congress  in  carrying 
out  its  function  in  this  unique  Govern- 
ment of  ours,  where  there  are  two  areas 
of  sovereignty. 

I  shall  turn  particularly  to  section  5, 
because  I  think  it  is  of  vast  importauice 
to  have  it  spread  out  on  the  Record.  In 
a  few  minutes  I  shall  offer  an  amend- 
ment. I  read  from  page  26,  subdivision 
(dJ  of  the  committee  amendment  to  the 
bill  as  it  Ls  now  before  the  Senate: 

(d)  The  jurisdiction  of  the  States  and 
the  United  States  over  waters  of  any 
stream  included  in  a  wild  river  area  shall 
be  determined  by  established  principles 
of  law. 

That  does  lay  down,  in  enacting  this 
legislation.  If  it  is  to  be  enacted.  Con- 
gress' determination  that  established 
principles  of  water  law  shall  govern  the 
problems  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  two 
systems. 

I  continue  to  read: 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any  tak- 
ing by  the  United  States  of  a  water  right 
which  Is  veeted  under  either  State  or  Federal 
law  at  the  time  such  river  Is  Included  In  the 
WUd  Rivers  System  shall  entitle  the  owner 
thereof  to  just  compensation. 

I  cannot  overestimate  the  importance 
of  that  contribution  to  this  legislation. 
In  that  connection.  I  salute  the  members 
of  the  minority,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  LMr.  Allott], 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Jordam],  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
SncpsoN],  and  the  dlstingiilshed  Junior 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  all 
of  whom  substantially  contributed  to  im- 
proving this  bill.  This  is  not  a  partisan 
question  at  all.  On  many  occasions,  I 
have  talked  with  my  able  friend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  in  charge  of  the  bin, 
and  others  on  this  continuing  gnawing 
problem  of  the  Federal-State  jurisdiction 
In  the  water  field. 

The  fact  remains  that  we  were  able 
carefully,  concisely,  and  specifically  to 
provide  that  if  there  is  a  taking  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  of  property  which 
can  be  described  as  a  vested  water  right, 
the  Federal  Government  will  pay  for  It. 
Tlae  bin  recognizes  that  when  one's  proi>- 


erty  is  taken  from  him  by  the  Federal 
Government,  he  shall  be  compensated 
for  It.  That  is  rather  different  from  the 
views  on  this  subject  which  have  been 
advanced  at  times  by  some  In  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Is  it  not  correct  that, 
with  respect  to  the  proposition  that  the 
Senator  has  just  laid  down;  namely,  that 
Euiy  Federal  taking  of  a  water  right  shall 
be  fully  compensated,  it  is  a  principle 
that  is  supported  wholeheartedly  by  both 
the  Democrats  and  the  Republicans  on 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Indeed  It  Is. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Certainly  this  is  not  a 
point  of  controversy  between  us. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Indeed  not,  I  regret  to 
say,  however,  that  whether  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  the  party  of  my 
able  friend  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  or  a  member  of  my  p>arty.  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  we  shall  still  have  individ- 
uals, as  we  do  today,  and  as  we  had  13 
years  ago,  in  our  executive  branch  who 
deny  what  the  Senator  and  I  have  just 
agreed  upon. 

I  continue  to  read: 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  constitute  an 
ezprees  or  Implied  claim  or  denial  on  the  p»art 
of  the  Federal  Government  as  to  exemption 
from  State  water  laws. 

I  believe  that  also  constitutes  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance,  if  we  con- 
sider that  we  win  support  this  legislation, 
and  I  am  very  glad  that  it  is  made  clear 
in  the  bill  now  before  us. 

I  quote  subsections  (e)  and  (f ) : 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
jurlBdlctlon  or  reeponslblUtles  of  the  States 
under  other  provisions  of  law  with  respect  to 
fish  and  wildlife. 

(f )  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  construe, 
Interpret,  modify  or  be  In  conflict  with  any 
Interstate  compact  made  by  any  States  which 
contain  any  portion  of  the  National  Wild 
Rivers. 

That  is  a  provision  of  Inestimable  im- 
portance because  in  the  development  of 
our  country's  future  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinuing, growing  problem  of  a  plentiful 
water  supply  for  the  needs  of  an  ever- 
Increasinjg  American  population.  This 
Is  a  matter  on  which  many  of  us  have 
satisfied  our  judgment  in  the  approval 
of  agreements  made  among  the  States 
in  the  form  of  compacts. 

Here  again,  it  is  made  abundantly 
clear  and  no  attempt  is  made  in  this 
legislation,  to  bruise  or  modify  those 
agreements. 

During  the  discussion  In  committee, 
there  were  some  other  questions  which 
were  raised  and  dealt  with  by  committee 
acUon.  Some  questions  were  raised,  for 
example,  as  to  whether  If  this  legislation 
were  enacted.  It  would  have  the  effect  of 
legally  appropriating  xmapproprlated 
water  In  a  given  State  by  the  Federal 
Government.   That  Is  not  so. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  complete 
clarity  about  the  legislative  intent  of 
this  leglsIaUon.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  that  It  be  read  and 
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□lade  the  pending  business.  I  then  In- 
tend to  ask  the  able  Senator  In  charge 
of  the  bill  some  questions  concerning  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  proposes 
an  amendment  as  follows : 

On  page  27,  line  0,  in  the  committee 
amendment,  add  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  States  over 
waters  of  any  stream  Included  In  a  wild  river 
area  shall  be  unaffected  by  this  Act  to  the 
extent  that  such  Jurisdiction  may  be  exer- 
cised without  Impairing  the  purposes  of  thla 
Act  or  Its  administration. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
changed  the  word  "objectives"  to  the 
word  "purposes."  I  believe  that  the 
words  "objectives"  and  "purposes"  are 
substantially  the  same.  However,  I 
wanted  to  use  the  word  "purposes"  be- 
cause that  word  is  repeatedly  used  In  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  was  ar- 
rived at  in  the  previous  session.  So  that 
the  Record  may  be  clear  on  this  point. 
It  has  the  approval  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
departmental  letter  pertaining  to  this 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

VS.    DEPARTMENT 

or  THE  Interior, 
Office  of  the  Secretaht, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands, 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Chttrch  :  Tou  have  Inquired 
whether.  In  the  event  8.  1446  (the  wild  rivers 
bill)  becomes  law,  the  United  States  would 
be  required  to  apply  to  State  agenclee  for 
permits  In  order  for  a  wild  river  to  be  main- 
tained In  Its  free-flowing  condition  as  against 
lubsequent  approprlators.  It  Is  understood 
that  the  question  arises  In  the  light  of  the 
addition  of  propoeed  subsection  (1)  on  page 
37,  after  Une  8.  of  Conunlttee  Print  No.  3. 

As  you  know,  by  our  letter  of  September  24 
to  Mr.  Ward,  we  advised  that  the  Department 
has  no  objection  to  the  addition  of  that 
proposed  amendment. 

We  do  not  read  the  propoeed  subsection  (1) 
M  subjecting  the  United  States  to  a  require- 
ment that  it  obtain  a  State  permit  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  stream  or  stretch  of  a 
•tream  established  by  the  Congress  as  a  wild 
river  in  the  free-flowing  condition  contem- 
plated thereby. 

The  maintenance  of  the  flow  of  a  stream 
without  diversion.  Impoundment,  or  other 
depletion  Is  probably  not  an  "appropriation" 
or  "use"  as  Is  contemplated  by  the  laws  of 
many  of  the  Western  States  relating  to  the 
control,  appropriation,  use,  or  dlspoeitlon  of 
water.  The  maintenance  of  a  free-flowing 
condition  would  appear  to  be  more  aUn  to  a 
"riparian"  right  than  to  an  "approprlatlve" 
right. 

The  foregoing  Is  not  to  say  that  If  the  crea- 
tion of  a  wUd  river  results  In  the  taking  by 
«M  United  Statea  of  a  water  right  which  la 
seated  under  State  law,  the  owner  thereof 
would  not  be  entlUed  to  compensation .  On 
the  contrary,  aubaecUon  (d)  of  aectlon  5  of 


Committee  Print  No.  3  would  reqvUre  com- 
pensation In  that  event,  and.  In  that  respect, 
subsection  (d)  Is  expressive  of  the  same 
policy  that  Is  applicable  under  section  8  of 
the  Reclamation  Act  of  June  17,  1902.  See 
Gerlach  Livestock  v.  United  States,  339  U.S 
725  (1960). 

Sincerely  yours, 

Max  N.  Edwards, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  and  Legislative 
Count9l. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  some 
questions  were  raised  in  the  discussion  in 
the  committee  as  to  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  given  an  al- 
leged Federal  right  of  appropriation  un- 
der this  bill,  whether  it  would  be  given 
some  type  of  Federal  riparian  right  under 
this  bill.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  set 
forth  expressly  in  the  first  section,  which 
I  have  read. 

That  purpose  is  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee members,  and  I  believe  by  Sen- 
ators generally.  However,  because  those 
questions  were  asked,  a  number  of  prob- 
lems arose  In  our  committee  discussion. 

I  have  a  series  of  questions  that  I 
should  now  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  in  order  to  get  his  view  with  re- 
spect to  making  legislative  history. 

My  first  question  Is:  With  the  adoption 
of  sections  5(d),  5(h),  and  5(1),  is  It 
now  the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
that  there  has  been  no  substantive 
change  In  the  presently  established  prin- 
ciples of  Federal  and  State  water  rights 
law? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. The  whole  purpose  of  the  language 
In  the  sections  to  which  the  Senator  has 
referred — sections,  Incidentally,  which 
Include  the  amendment  the  Senator  pro- 
poses as  subsection  (i)  under  section  5 
of  the  bill — was  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  with  respect  to  the  whole  compli- 
cated structure  of  water  law. 

We  have  tried  diligently  to  write 
language  which  would  not  embark  us 
upon  any  new  departure  In  the  field  of 
water  law. 

We  seek  to  leave  the  law  as  it  stands, 
to  establish  a  wild  rivers  system  which 
will  not  Impair  or  alter  or  in  any  way 
change  existing  State  or  Federal  laws 
concerning  water  rights. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Is  It  the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill  that  if  there  Is 
any  taking  by  the  U.S.  Government 
of  a  water  right  which  Is  vested  imder 
State  or  Federal  law  at  the  time  any 
river  Is  Included  In  a  wild  river  area,  the 
owner  of  such  vested  water  right  Is  en- 
titled to  just  compensation  from  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  believe  there  can  be 
no  question  about  that.  The  principle, 
in  my  judgment,  would  apply  by  reason 
of  the  force  of  the  fifth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statea 
However,  beyond  that,  the  bill  expressly 
sets  out  that  any  taking  by  the  United 
States  of  a  water  right  which  Is  vested 
under  either  Federal  or  State  law  at  the 
time  a  river  Is  included  in  a  vrild  river 
area,  entitles  the  owner  of  such  vested 
water  right  to  just  compensation  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

This  makes  It  perfectly  clear  that  the 
congressional  Intent  in  this  matter  Is 
consistent  with  our  past  practices,  with 


the  provisions  of  the  Reclamation  Act; 
and,  as  I  say,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho,  with  the  re- 
qulrements  of  the  Constitution  itself. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  able  friend 
The  third  question  I  have  is  this:  As- 
suming that  the  bill  Is  enacted  Into  law 
and  that  a  river  or  a  segment  of  a  river 
is  made  a  part  of  the  wild  river  system, 
is  it  correct  to  say  that  there  wUl  not  be, 
under  the  terms  and  the  intent  of  the 
bill,  a  reservation  or  appropriation  of  all 
of  the  unappropriated  water  of  the  river 
included  in  the  system? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. That  fact  is  established  in  sub- 
section (h)  of  section  6  of  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  which  reads  as  follows: 

(h)  Designation  of  any  stream  or  portion 
thereof  eliaU  not  be  construed  as  a  reserva- 
tion of  the  waters  of  such  streams  for  pur- 
poses other  tLan  those  specified  In  this  Act, 
or  In  quantities  greater  than  necessary  to  ac- 
compllsli  these  purpoees. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  friend.  In 
other  words,  is  it  not  true  that  author- 
ity Is  sought  to  be  delegated  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  (jtovemment  to 
provide  for  free-fiowing  water  in  a  given 
area,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  create 
any  new  or  additional  tsrpe  of  water 
rights  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Tills  Is  a  congressional 
declaration  that  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission may  not  license  dams  on  rivers 
which  are  Included  within  the  system; 
also,  it  is  an  affirmative  statement  by 
Congress  that  the  purpose  of  the  act  is 
to  maintain  such  rivers  in  their  natural, 
free -flowing  condition. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  this  is  not  an 
appropriation  of  water  In  the  usual 
sense,  because  the  appropriation  of  water 
imder  various  State  water  laws  ordinarily 
requires  a  diversion  of  the  water  and  its 
placement  to  some  oonsumptlve  bene- 
ficial use,  which  Is  recognized  under  the 
ai^lloable  State  statutes. 

Therefore,  there  is  not  contemplated 
the  kind  of  appropriation  that  takes 
place  under  State  water  laws,  under 
which  water  is  diverted.  In  the  first 
Instance,  and  then  put  to  the  consump- 
tive uses  these  laws  prescribe.  Rather, 
the  bill  contemplates  maintaining  the 
water  in  the  natural  bed  of  the  streams 
within  the  system  estabUshed  by  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  so  that  the  river  can 
be  preserved  in  its  pristine,  free-flowing 
and  natural  state. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend.  I  join  his  colleague  from 
Idaho  in  congratulating  him  on  the  ex- 
cellent manner  in  which  he  has  brought 
the  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  with 
such  changes  as  we  believe  the  public 
interest  warrants. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California.  His  amendment  makes 
still  clearer  what  was  the  Intended  pur- 
pose of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
in  trying  to  leave  our  water  laws  in 
status  quo. 

I  am  happy  to  accept  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
approve  It. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  vrill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  BCOBSE.  I  aasume  that  It  ]a  clear 
now  In  tbe  leglsUitlTe  history  that  has 
been  made  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, pcurtlexilarly  with  reference  to  the 
Federal  OoTemment  Is  that  no  change 
Is  contemplated  under  the  bill  with 
respect  to  the  water  rights  of  the  States. 
I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia has  made  It  clear  that  It  seeks  the 
preservation  of  the  status  quo. 

So  that  there  will  be  no  possible  basis 
for  confusion.  I  ask  this  question  of  the 
Senator  from  California:  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  seek  to  obtain  for  the 
States,  in  any  fact  sltiiatlon,  through  his 
amendment,  water  rights  Yhlch  they  do 
not  now  possess? 

lifr.  KUCHEL.  No.  I  say  to  my 
friend  that  a  number  of  us  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  as  my  friend  knows,  in- 
troduced a  bill  last  year  dealing  specifi- 
cally with  this  subject. 

I  almost  Interrupted  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  to  say  that  we  shall  await  another 
day  for  disposal  of  that  problem. 

A  simple  answer  to  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion Is:  No;  It  does  not. 

IfCr.  MORSE.  My  next  question  is 
this:  Does  the  Senator  from  California, 
through  his  amendment,  Intend  In  any 
degree  whatever  to  estop  the  Federal 
Oovemment  from  bringing  to  Issue  any 
controversy  that  the  Federal  Government 
may  have  with  amy  State  In  respect  to 
claims  dMdlng  with  water  rights  as  be- 
tween a  State  and  the  Federal  Oovem- 
mfint.  which  may  be  in  conflict  or  in 
dispute? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Not  at  all. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand,  then,  that 
the  Senator's  amendment  does  not  In  any 
way  propose  any  restriction  upon  either 
the  Federal  Oovemment  or  a  State  gov- 
ernment to  pursue  to  Juridical  deter- 
mination or,  where  it  is  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  an  administrative  body,  an  ad- 
ministrative determination,  the  respec- 
tive rights  of  tiie  Federal  Government 
and  the  States  in  connection  with  any 
contested  issue.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  agree  with  what  the 
Senator  has  said.  I  would  put  it  In  this 
fashion:  What  is  sought  to  be  done  Is  to 
create  a  wild  rivers  system,  without  at- 
tempting to  legislate  in  the  field  of  water 
law;  to  the  contrary,  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  as  we  believe  it  should  be 
maintained. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thought  that  was 
what  the  Senator  Intended  to  do,  but  I 
wished  to  make  it  crystal  clear  In  the 
Rbcokd  that  that  is  what  he  Intends  to 
do. 

I  also  wish  the  legislative  history  to  be 
perfectly  clear  that  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment Is  not  intended  to  serve  as  the  basis, 
at  any  time,  for  an  argument  that  the 
passage  of  the  bill  In  effect  would  wash 
out  the  right  of  either  the  State  or  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  press  for  a  deter- 
mination of  the  program  for  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  them  as  to 
the  respective  water  rights  of  the  State 
vla-a>vti  the  Government,  or  vice  versa. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  In  my  opinion,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  need  have  no  ap- 
prehenslon  on  that  score. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  It  might  be  well  to  read  into 
the  RxcoRD  at  this  point  the  languE^e  of 
the  committee  on  the  question  of  water 
rights,  which  appears  on  page  5  of  the 
report;. 

Under  the  caption  "Water  Rights,"  the 
committee  report  reads  as  follows: 

The  l&nguage  contained  In  subsection  6(d) 
1b  Intended  by  the  committee  to  preserve  the 
status  quo  with  respect  to  the  law  of  water 
rights.  No  change  Is  Intended.  The  first 
sentence  states  that  established  principles  ot 
iaw  will  determine  the  Federal  and  State 
Jurisdiction  over  the  waters  of  a  stream  that 
Is  Included  In  a  wild  river  area.  Those  estab- 
lished principles  of  law  are  not  modified. 
The  third  sentence  states  that  with  respect 
to  possible  exemption  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment from  State  water  laws  the  act  Is  neither 
a  claim  nor  a  denial  of  exemption.  Any 
Issue  relating  to  exemption  will  be  deter- 
mined by  established  principles  of  law  as 
provided  In  the  first  sentence.  The  second 
sentence  would  apply  to  this  legislation  the 
principle  of  compensation  embraced  by  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Reclamation  Act  of  June  17, 
1902  (32  Stat.  388,  390,  found  In  43  tJ.S.C. 
883).  This  means  that  the  Government 
must  pay  Just  compensation  for  a  water  right 
taken  for  wild  river  purpoeee  if  the  water 
right  Is  a  vested  property  right  under  estab- 
lished principles  of  State  or  FVderal  law.  See 
V.S.  V.  Gerlach  (339  US.  725). 

Subsection  5(h)  makes  it  clear  that  desig- 
nation of  a  stream  or  Its  pwrtlon  thereof  Is 
not  to  be  considered  a  reservation  of  un- 
appropriated waters  other  than  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act — and  In  no  greater  quan- 
tities than  are  necessary  for  those  purposes. 

The  Senator  from  California  has 
added  one  further  section  which  should 
remove  any  element  of  doubt  on  the 
question  of  water  law,  and  I  would 
therefore  urge  that  the  Senate  adopt  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  California. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXNDMXNT    NO.    47S 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  475  to  the  committee 
amendment,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 
It  ts  short,  and  I  should  like  to  have  it 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  stated  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  LxoisLATrvc  Clikk.  Amendment 
475  proposes  that : 

(1)  other  provisions  of  this  Act  notwlth- 
■tandlng,  whenever  either  Secretary  shall 
reserve  any  portion  of  the  waters  of  a  stream 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  he  shall  com- 
ply with  the  laws  of  the  State  with  re- 
spect to  water  and  water  rights,  and  any 
rights  perfected  under  the  applicable  State 
laws  shall  be  subject  to  State  law  with  re- 
spect to  the  allocation  of  waters  in  years  cf 
shortage. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  the  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  8.  1446,  amendment  No.  475,  and 
discussed  it  at  some  length.  His  remarks 
can  be  found  in  the  Record  of  January 
14,  on  pages  245  and  246. 


Simply  stated,  this  amendment  to  the 
conunlttee  amendment  would  require 
the  Federal  Government  to  secure  any 
water  rights  that  it  might  need  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Wild  Rivers 
System  Act,  vmder  State  law. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  dis- 
cussed a  point  which  needs  to  be  consid- 
ered and  which  this  bill,  as  presently 
drafted,  does  not  anticipate.  That  is  the 
case  where  the  Federal  Government  pre- 
empts the  State  law  and  secures  for  wild 
river  purposes  more  water  than  may  be 
found  m  the  river  during  some  dry  years. 

What,  then,  happens  to  those  holders 
of  water  rights  above  the  designated  wild 
river  area?  I  believe,  under  the  existing 
language,  that  they  would  be  denied  their 
earlier  appropriated  water  rights  and 
would  suffer  the  consequences  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Federal  Government's  desire 
to  use  the  limited  water  for  recreational 
purposes  rather  than  for  beneficial  con- 
siunptlve  use. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado would  protect  those  prior  rights 
filed  on  lands  above  the  designated  area. 
I  think  it  is  a  necessity,  and  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  our  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment.  No.  475. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyomhig  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  and  wish  to  say  to  him 
that  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 
I  discussed  it  with  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Allott,  who,  unfortunately,  is  unable  to 
be  in  the  Chamber  today.  I  have  also 
discussed  it  with  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. I  have  read  the  language  care- 
fully. I  have  read  the  bill  and  I  have 
read  the  report. 

Originally,  I  had  not  been  imder  the 
concept  that  the  bill  constituted  a  taking 
of  water  by  the  Federal  Goveriunent,  but, 
as  seems  obvious  to  me  upon  reading  It, 
it  does  exactly  that.  It  does  it  not  in  the 
form  of  an  appropriation  but  apparently 
it  does  it  in  the  form  of  a  reservation- 
whatever  a  reservation  of  water  may  be. 
There  is  certainly  little  or  no  doubt  In 
my  mind  that  a  reservation  of  water.  If 
enacted  into  law  by  Congress,  would  have 
a  powerful  and  potent  effect  if  we  should 
have  a  water  shortage  and  the  conflicting 
rights  of  the  owners  of  vested  water 
rights,  under  State  law,  should  come  into 
conflict  with  this  reservation  of  water 
under  the  Federal  system  that  we  have 
put  into  effect. 

Consequently,  it  would  seem  to  me  only 
equitable  to  try  to  include  in  the  bill 
some  amendment  of  the  kind  now  pend- 
ing. It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent amendment  which  would  preserve 
the  very  livelihood  of  those  persons  who 
have  protected  their  waterrlghts  over  a 
period  of  years  and  are  relying  on  them 
to  preserve  their  own  property. 

Granted  that  these  exist — as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Callfornlfl 
pointed  out^the  provision  that  they  will 
be  paid  compensation  for  any  water  right 
which  is  taken  and  which  has  previously 
been  vested  uiuier  either  State  or  Federal 
law.    But  this  does  not  really  solve  the 
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problem.  If  one  does  not  have  any  wa- 
ter, they  can  pay  him  for  the  water  right 
which  has  been  taken,  but  he  will  be  out 
of  operation.  If  one  lives  on  a  ranch,  or 
is  engaged  in  some  kind  of  recreational 
sport  which  is  dependent  upon  water  for 
its  business,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  he 
would  be  In  very  bad  shape. 

Thus,  It  would  seem  to  me  that  when 
we  run  into  a  water  shortage  period,  we 
should  go  back  to  the  law  of  the  State 
where  the  problem  Is  Involved  to  deter- 
mine the  priority  rights  of  the  persons  on 
the  streams  with  respect  to  their  water. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  brought  this  subject  up.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill  will  accept  the  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment.  It  is  not  an 
effort,  as  I  understand  it,  to  inject  into 
the  bill  a  change  in  water  rights.  It  Is 
not  a  question  of  trying  to  say  that  it  will 
be  State  or  Federal,  one  side  or  the 
other — it  Is  merely  suggesting  that  in  the 
event  of  a  shortage  we  should  go  under 
State  law  to  determine  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  that  particular  area. 

Am  I  correct  In  that  assumption? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  believe 
that  he  is  correct.  Let  me  say  to  him 
that  the  House  has  been  strong  for  this 
kind  of  amendment  on  bills  of  this  na- 
ture— especially  this  one.  We  must  find 
some  extra  leeway  in  the  House  in  order 
to  get  the  bill  passed,  because  I  am  cer- 
tain that  it  will  pass  the  Senate.  I  would 
like  to  urge  upon  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill  that  the  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  very  much  to  oblige  my  good  friends, 
but  we  have  gone  through  this  matter  in 
considerable  detail  in  committee  before. 
It  is  an  old,  old  problem.  The  committee 
has  placed  language  in  the  bill  which  it 
was  felt  would  preserve  the  status  quo 
with  respect  to  water  rights. 

I  cannot  accept  this  amendment  be- 
cause it  would  mean  the  writing  of  new 
water  laws.  It  could  have  many  rami- 
fications Impossible  now  to  foresee. 

When  I  was  advised  that  this  amend- 
ment would  be  pressed,  I  asked  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  prepare  an 
analysis  of  its  impact  on  the  general 
proposition  of  the  water  law  involved. 
The  Department  has  done  an  excellent 
job  in  stating  the  case  against  the 
amendment,  and  I  believe  that  I  could  do 
no  better  than  to  enumerate  the  several 
reasons  why  it  would  be  a  serious  error 
to  adopt  such  an  amendment  to  this  bill. 

First  of  all,  let  me  read  the  amend- 
ment: 

Whenever  either  Secretary  shall  reserve 
any  portion  of  the  waters  of  a  stream  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  he  shall  comply  with 
the  laws  of  the  State  with  respect  to  water 
and  water  rights,  and  any  rights  perfected 
under  the  applicable  State  laws  shall  be 
subject  to  State  law  with  respect  to  the 
allocation  of  waters  In  years  of  shortage. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  should 
be  rejected  for  the  following  reasons  as 
stated  in  the  Department's  reply : 

1.  The  amendment  assumes  erroneoiisly 
that  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  required  to  take   some   affirmative 


action  In  order  to  reserve  water  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  act.  The  bUl  neither  requires 
nor  permits  the  Secretary  to  take  such  action. 
The  enactment  of  the  blU  la  Itself  a  reserva- 
tion of  the  water  needed  to  carry  out  Its 
purposes. 

2.  The  amendment  assTunes  that  a  water 
right  could  be  perfected  under  State  law  for 
the  purposes  of  the  wUd  rivers  program. 
In  fact,  however.  State  laws  do  not  provide 
for  the  appropriation  of  water  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  the  natural  flow  of  a 
stream.  It  would  therefore  normally  not  be 
possible  to  comply  with  State  law.  and  the 
amendment  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
Federal  legislation. 

8.  It  U  settled  law  that  Federal  legislation 
authorizing  Federal  lands  to  be  used  for  a 
partlctilar  purpose  reserves  sufficient  unap- 
propriated water  flowing  through  the  Federal 
lands  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  This  res- 
ervation does  not  affect  prior  valid  rights 
under  State  law,  but  it  does  establish  a  prior- 
ity that  is  good  against  subsequent  appro- 
prlators.  This  principle  of  law  U  recognized 
and  applied  by  section  5(h)  of  the  bUl  which 
provides 

Mr,  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
in  a  moment,  as  soon  as  I  complete  my 
statement. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Is  the  Senator  read- 
ing from  the  Department's  reply? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    Yes. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  wanted  the  Record 
to  show  that. 

This  principle  of  law  Is  recognized  and 
applied  by  section  5(h)  of  the  bill  which 
provides : 

"Designation  of  any  stream  or  portion 
thereof  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  reserva- 
tion of  the  waters  of  such  stream  for  pur- 
poses other  than  those  specifled  in  this  Act, 
or  in  quantities  greater  than  necessary  to 
accomplish  these  purposes." 

The  amendment  would  reverse  this  estab- 
lished principle  of  law  by  requiring  the  Sec- 
retary to  acquire  an  appropriation  right  un- 
der State  law  to  carry  out  the  Federal  pro- 
gram— a  reqvilrement  with  which  It  would 
probably  be  Impossible  to  comply. 

4.  One  of  the  major  premises  of  the  wild 
rivers  bill,  as  stated  In  section  6(d)  Is  that 
"the  Jurisdiction  of  the  States  and  the 
United  States  over  waters  of  any  stream  In- 
cluded in  a  wild  river  area  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  established  principles  of  law."  The 
amendment  is  inconsistent  vrlth  this  premise 
and  purports  to  write  new  water  law.  The 
vrtld  rivers  bill  is  not  an  appropriate  vehicle 
for  undertaking  a  major  revision  of  Federal- 
State  water  Jtirisdlctlon.  The  wUd  rivers  bill 
maintains  the  status  quo  with  respect  to 
water  law,  and  we  believe  that  such  action 
Is  highly  desirable.  It  would  be  a  mistake. 
In  our  Judgment,  to  Imperil  the  wild  rivers 
program  by  Injecting  a  new  and  highly  con- 
troversial change  In  established  water  law. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  will  yield  hi  a 
moment. 

I  continue  reading: 

For  purposes  of  emphasis,  the  comment 
should  be  repeated  that  the  establishment  of 
a  wild  river  area  by  legislation  will  not  af- 
fect or  Impair  any  existing  valid  water  right 
under  State  law.  In  the  event  of  a  water 
shortage,  priorities  among  prior  approprla- 
tors  will  be  determined  according  to  State 
law.  The  establishment  of  the  wild  river 
will  not  affect  those  priorities.  If  the  United 
States  needs  to  acquire  a  water  right  that 
is  vested  under  State  law,  section  6(d)  spe- 
ciflcally  provides  that  the  United  States 
must  pay  for  it. 


I  think  these  reasons  are  ample,  in- 
deed, to  make  a  case  against  adoption  of 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  CHURCH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  only  two  com- 
ments to  make.  The  last  reference  is 
very  interesting  to  me.  on  the  basis,  if 
I  understood  the  Senator  correctly,  that 
water  rights  vested  under  State  laws  in 
a  wild  river  area  would  be  recognized 
under  State  laws.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr,  CHURCH.  Yes.  Let  me  read  the 
sentence : 

In  the  event  of  a  water  shortage  priorities 
among  prior  approprlators  wiU  be  deter- 
mined according  to  State  law. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  very  inter- 
esting. I  hope  that  remains  part  and 
parcel  of  this  Record,  because  It  bears 
exactly  on  the  point  the  amendment  was 
intended  to  clarify. 

The  other  point  I  wish  to  make  con- 
cerns that  portion  of  the  memorandum 
the  Senator  read  which  states  that  noth- 
ing in  the  bill  has  to  do  with  acquisition 
of  a  water  right.  In  technical,  legal 
language  that  may  be  correct,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  there  is  a  reservation  of  water 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  by  the 
enactment  of  the  bill.  If  that  is  not  a 
right,  it  is  at  least  some  kind  of  claim  on 
the  water  In  the  rivers  Included  in  the 
bill,  which  is  going  to  have  an  effect 
on  the  water  rights  in  these  rivers.  That 
is  exactely  what  we  are  trying  to  clarify 
by  the  amendment.  I  do  not  think  the 
memorandum  In  that  particular  Is  deal- 
ing with  the  point  which  we  are  trying 
to  clarify. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  disagree.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  exactly  on  the  point. 
The  pertinent  part  of  the  memorandum 
reads  as  follows : 

It  is  settled  law  th&t  Federal  legislation 
authorizing  Federal  lands  to  be  used  for 
a  jjartlcular  purpose  reserves  sufficient  un- 
appropriated water  flowing  through  the 
Federal  lands  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 
This  reservation  does  not  affect  prior  valid 
rights  under  State  law,  but  it  does  estab- 
lish a  priority  that  Is  good  against  subse- 
quent approprlators.  This  principle  of  law 
Is  recognized  and  applied  by  section  6(h)  of 
the  bill. 

That  is  exactly  relevant,  and  is  a  com- 
plete answer  to  the  argimient  that  has 
been  presented  here  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  not  that  principle 
also  recognized  under  State  law? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     It  is. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  we  would  be  add- 
ing nothing  new  by  the  language. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  With  that  I  cannot 
agree.  The  various  objections  raised  to 
the  amendment  make  clear  the  mis- 
chief that  would  result  If  it  were  adopted. 
The  amendment  is  urmecessary  and 
ought  not,  in  any  case,  be  adopted  with- 
out a  thorough  investigation  of  Its  ram- 
ifications. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
compliment  the  Senator  for  the  way 
he  conducted  the  subcommittee.  I 
would  be  remiss  In  my  duty  if  I  did  not 
compliment  the  Senator  for  the  way  in 
which  he  conducted  the  hearing  on  the 
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Oreen  River  u  well  u  the  one  in  Boise, 
Idaho.  Since  I  became  a  member  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, no  bill  has  received  more  con- 
sideration than  this  bill.  I  am  sorry 
I  omnot  convince  the  Senator  to  adopt 
the  amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  presented  and 
which  the  Junior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DoiOMicK]  and  I  have  coepon- 
sored.  I  think  Its  adoption  would  be 
helpful  In  getting  the  bill  through  the 
House,  where  I  think  our  difficulties  are 
going  to  lie. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Sopsoir]  to  the  committee  amendment. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for 
his  generous  remarks.  I  wish  I  could  ob- 
lige him.  I  always  prefer  to  do  so  when 
I  can.  The  Senator  has  performed  a 
very  real  service  to  his  colleague  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  In  advocating  the 
adoption  of  his  amendment  in  his  ab- 
sence. I  know  that  all  concerned  appre- 
ciate the  courtesy  which  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  extended  in  this  re- 
gard. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The     PRBSIDINO     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

theroU^ 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  A  few  moments  ago  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  the  Senator  from 
California  [BCr.  Kuchxl],  and  I  sought 
to  make  a  legislative  record  in  respect 
to  the  Import  and  Intent  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  believe  the  Rxcord  will  show  in  es- 
sence that  legislative  history  records  that 
there  is  no  Intention  whatsoever  on  the 
part  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  California  and  agreed  to 
by  all  of  us  to  In  any  way  change  the 
legal  water  rights  of  the  State  or  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  or  in  any  way  to 
eitop  or  itay  the  Federal  Government 
from  bringing  any  action  that  either 
party  deems  would  be  within  its  legal 
rights  to  bring  in  preparing  for  an  ad- 
Judieatlan  of  any  existing  dispute.  The  ■ 
unendment  seeks  only  to  extend  and  per- 
petuate the  status  quo  in  regard  to  State 
uid  Federal  water  rights. 

In  other  words.  If  a  controversy  exists 
ir  should  develop  as  to  what  those  water 
Ights  are  in  regard  to  a  specific  case, 
dtber  the  State  or  Federal  Oovemment 
vould  be  perfectly  free,  irrespective  of 
he  adoption  of  the  amendment,  to  pur- 
Rie  an  adjudication  of  a  legal  right. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  MORSE.  The  pending  amend- 
oent  glTee  me  great  eonoem  because  it 


seems  to  me  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment does  exactly  the  opposite.  The 
pending  amendment  would  have  the 
effect  of  changing  existing  water  right 
law,  In  that  it  seeks  to  give  preference, 
a  priority  of  right,  to  the  State  law  in 
respect  to  what  could  very  well  be,  if  we 
started  to  enumerate  the  hypotheticals, 
almost  an  innumerable  number  of  prodi- 
gious situations. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  with  me? 

Mr.  CHURCH.   I  agree. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Therefore,  if  we  wish 
to  change  existing  water  right  law  by 
giving  greater  claims  to  the  States  than 
they  now  possess,  that  situation  should 
be  handled  by  a  separate  bill  on  which 
hearings  would  be  held  and  testimony 
would  be  taken. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  There  is  no  question 
that  such  would  be  the  only  sound  legis- 
lative procedure. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  not  had  time  to 
do  more  than  scan  the  hearings,  check- 
ing the  index. 

I  Judge  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  did 
not  conduct  exhaustive  Inquiries  into  the 
Important  consequence  of  such  an 
amendment  as  is  offered  now  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Certainly  not.  for  our 
purpose  was  to  preserve  the  status  quo, 
and  that  alone,  respecting  water  laws. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  not  vote  for  the 
bill  unless  It  can  be  changed  to  correct 
some  holes  in  it  with  respect  to  the  rights 
of  my  State. 

But  I  join  the  Senator  from  Idaho  In 
his  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINTCK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sena  tor  jrleld? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMrNICK.  The  minority  views 
state  on  page  16: 

Tlie  JurlBdlctlon  of  the  Stat««  over  watera 
of  any  itream  Included  in  a  wild  river  area 
should  not  b«  affected  by  the  pawage  of 
thU  bill.  The  Federal  Oovemment  should 
be  required  to  comply  with  State  laws  when 
acquiring  water  rights  or  vested  Interests 
therein. 

So  the  Senator  was  on  notice  that  this 
was  a  part  of  the  principle,  minority 
members  thought  should  be  incorporated 
hi  the  bill. 

Ttie  interesting  thing  is  that  almost 
all  of  the  principles  have  been  adopted 
by  consent  except  this  one.  I  am  not 
sure  why  the  objection  arose  to  this 
one. 

I  want  to  reiterate  that  the  last  sec- 
tion of  that  memorandum  stated  that  in 
times  of  water  shortage  priority  of  rights 
would  be  determined  under  the  vested 
rights  and  the  priorities  of  time,  as  I 
understand. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  sorry.  Will  the 
Senator  restate  his  question? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  talking  about 
the  last  portion  of  the  memorandum.  In 
times  of  shortage  whatever  rights  the 
Federal  Government  might  acquire  by 
passage  of  the  bill  would  bs  considered 
subordinated  to  those  who  had  rights  In 
the  stream  before  this  date. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  That  Is  the 
existing  law  smd  practice  of  the  Federal 


Government,  and  would  continue  to  be 
the  practice.  Nothing  in  the  bill  would 
change  that  practice  in  any  way. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  the  basic 
Issue  we  are  trying  to  solve. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  By  way  of  further  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator,  the  substance  of 
the  Allott-Slmpson  amendment  was  dis- 
cussed in  executive  sessions  of  the  In- 
terior Conunlttee,  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  It  was  rejected. 

The  position  I  take  on  the  floor  today 
is  consistent  with  that  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee when  the  question  was  raised  pre- 
viously. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  reject  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  to  the  committee  amendment. 
The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  the  bill,  S.  1446,  which 
would  establish  a  National  Wild  Rivers 
System. 

This  proposal  has  received  a  great  deal 
of  attention  in  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
and  was  the  subject  of  committee  hear- 
ings in  Green  River,  Wyo. — which  hear- 
ings were  well  attended,  and  demon- 
strated the  allout  opposition  in  Wyoming 
to  the  inclusion  of  the  Green  River  in  the 
Wild  Rivers  System. 

The  bill  was  Introduced  on  March  10, 
1965,  by  my  colleague  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church  1.  I  was  surprised,  as  were  the 
Governor  and  other  Wyoming  ofiQcials, 
to  learn  that  the  Green  River,  one  of 
Wyoming's  major  rivers,  was  designated 
in  the  proposal  to  be  a  part  of  the  Wild 
Rivers  System. 

Since  that  day  in  March,  I  have  worked 
untold  hours  with  Department  of  the 
Interior  people,  Senators  Jordan  and 
Church  and  other  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee,  and  with  Gov- 
ernor Hansen  and  other  Wyoming  offi- 
cials, in  an  effort  to  have  the  Green  River 
stricken  from  that  portion  of  the  blU 
which  would  make  it  a  part  of  the  Wild 
Rivers  System. 

We  have  been  successful  in  elimi- 
nating It  from  the  "instant"  section  of 
the  bill.  The  Green  River  Is  now  listed 
In  the  bill  as  one  of  those  rivers  which 
should  be  studied  more  extensively  be- 
fore it  would  be  added  to  the  System  by 
congressional  action.  For  this,  I  thank 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee.  Irreparable  damage  could 
have  been  done  to  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, had  this  river  been  permanently 
placed  in  the  Wild  Rivers  System. 

For  purposes  of  creating  legislative 
history,  which  may  be  relied  upon  in 
later  years,  when  studies  are  made  of 
the  Oreen  River,  I  would  like  to  make 
some  comments  about  this  most  impor- 
tant river. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  had 
recommended  in  the  legislation  as  orig- 
inally Introduced  that  the  upper  84  miles 
of  the  Oreen  River  be  Incorporated  In 
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the  Wild  Rivers  System.  This  would 
begin  at  the  river's  source,  in  the  Three 
Porks  Park  of  the  Bridger  Wilderness 
Area,  and  extend  downstream  to  the 
mouth  of  Horse  Creek,  which  is  2  miles 
east  of  the  town  of  Daniel. 

The  upper  12  miles  of  the  Green 
River  are  in  the  Bridger  Wilderness 
Area.  The  next  34  miles  flow  through 
the  National  Forest  Service  land,  and 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  land.  The 
remaining  38  miles  are  in  private  and 
State  ownership. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  anyone  who 
would  contend  that  the  Green  River  is 
not  a  beautiful  and  scenic  river  and.  in 
fact,  truly  a  wild  river.  The  question 
to  which  the  committee  addressed  itself, 
and  to  which  we  must  address  ourselves 
in  considering  other  rivers,  is  whether 
or  not  the  river  itself  will  add  to  the 
value  of  the  National  Wild  Rivers  Sys- 
tem, and  whether  or  not  the  river  area 
will  be  aided  by  incorporation  in  the 
Wild  Rivers  System. 

What  will  be  best  for  preservation  of 
nature's  beautiful  streams,  the  animal 
habitat,  and  the  greatest  fishing  coun- 
try in  the  world?  And,  particularly, 
those  of  us  from  Wyoming  are  interested 
in  determining  the  future  utilization  of 
Wyoming's  water  rights,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Compact.  We 
need  to  determine  whether  Wyoming 
could  be  fully  developed  industrially  and 
economically,  with  large  portions  of  our 
land  area  taken  out  of  productive  use 
and  managed  on  a  one-use  basis,  rather 
than  under  the  multiple-use  concept. 

These  were  the  questions  that  were 
raised  when  we  considered  the  incorjx)- 
ration  of  the  Green  River  in  this  system. 

Quite  frankly,  there  is  not  enough  In- 
formation available  at  this  time  to 
answer  these  questions.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  good  management  of  our  natural 
resources  and  our  limited  supplies  of 
water  in  the  West,  those  questions  must 
be  answered  before  legislation  such  as 
we  are  considering  today  encompasses 
our  rivers  and  streams. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  was  so 
shocked  to  learn  that  the  bill  as  orig- 
inally introduced  in  March  included  the 
Green  River,  was  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  had  promised  to  supply 
the  Governor  of  our  State  with  a  report 
prepared  by  the  field  teams,  appointed 
by  the  Secretaries  of  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture. These  teams  were  to  make  de- 
tailed studies  of  the  effects,  the  advan- 
tages and  the  disadvantages  of  making  a 
river  a  part  of  the  proposed  Wild  Rivers 
System,  That  report  was  not  furnished 
to  our  Governor  prior  to  introduction  of 
this  legislation,  and  It  has  not  been 
given  to  him,  to  this  date. 

For  purposes  of  the  record  and  legis- 
lative history,  I  would  like  to  refer  inter- 
ested persons  to  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  111,  part  4,  page  4291.  and 
the  Senate  committee  hearings  on  this 
bill,  so  that  the  full  history  can  be  seen 
on  the  manner  in  which  this  Green  River 
situation  was  handled.  I  do  not  propose 
to  take  the  Senate's  time,  now,  to  review 
this,  because  I  testified  at  some  length 
about  it.  However,  I  do  want  to  say 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  did 


not  deal  fairly  with  Governor  Hansen 
in  handling  this  matter.  On  several  oc- 
casions. Department  officials  promised 
him  and  me  that  the  Green  River  would 
not  be  included  in  the  wild  rivers  pro- 
posal. Then,  at  the  last  moment,  it  was 
inserted,  without  proper  notification  to 
him  or  me. 

My  position  has  been,  and  still  is,  that 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States  must  be  honest  and  truthful  with 
its  people,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Congress  to  reassert  that  integrity  when 
it  is  breached  by  any  Government  official. 

In  this  instance.  Secretary  Udall  ac- 
knowledges the  breach,  and  apologizes  for 
it.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee was  willing  to  strike  the  Green 
River  from  the  bill,  as  I  proposed. 

With  respect  to  the  land,  I  believe 
that  the  Wilderness  System  does  preserve, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Forest  Service, 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  Green  River 
to  assure  that  we  will  always  have  a  truly 
wild  river.  I  do  not  think  that  at  this 
time  more  land  should  be  acquired  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  history  and 
the  evidence  clearly  show  that  the  pri- 
vate users  hE,ve  not  and  will  not  abuse 
the  land.  It  is  open  to  the  public  for 
fishing  and  tourism. 

I  believe  in  the  right  of  private  prop- 
erty, as  guaranteed  to  us  in  the  Consti- 
tution; and  whenever  possible,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  work  to  see  that 
the  management  of  its  lands  is  carried 
out  so  that  it  complements  private  own- 
ership. If  that  is  done,  the  pubUc  will 
benefit. 

I  agree  with  the  concept  that  certain 
of  our  Nation's  great  scenic  rivers  should 
be  preserved  in  their  free-flowing  con- 
dition. We  need  to  promote  sound  water 
conservation  and  public  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  scenic,  fish  and  wildlife,  and 
outdoor  recreation  values.  But  before 
we  set  rivers  aside  and  use  them  for  a 
single  purpose,  I  think  we  must  make  a 
thorough  and  exhaustive  study  and  re- 
view of  the  whole  river  basin,  so  that  we 
can  know  what  effect  the  designation  of 
that  river  as  a  "wild  river"  will  have  upon 
the  water  uses  and  the  economy  of  the 
area  affected. 

This  bill  has  been  reworked  and  re- 
worded, after  several  meetings  of  the 
Interior  Committee.  We  Republicans 
offered  many  amendments,  and  the  com- 
mittee considered  them  and  adopted  the 
greatest  proportion  of  them.  I  com- 
pliment the  committee  chairman  and 
the  committee  members,  for  this  piece  of 
legislation  has  received  more  attention 
in  its  detail  and  wording  than  any  other 
piece  of  legislation  that  has  been  con- 
sidered by  this  committee  since  I  have 
served  on  it.  The  committee  was  re- 
sponsive to  my  urging  that  the  Green 
River  be  eliminated,  and  for  this  I  am 
grateful. 

I  think  It  Is  Important  that  the  basic 
principles  we  adopt  in  this  bill  be  carried 
out.  I  believe  that  when  water  rights 
are  acquired  for  wild  river  purposes,  the 
rights  must  be  established  under  exist- 
ing principles  of  State  and  Federal  water 
law,  and  that  Just  compensation  must  be 
paid.    We  must  provide  that  the  Juris- 


diction of  the  States  over  waters  of  any 
stream  included  in  the  Wild  Rivers  Sys- 
tem shall  not  be  affected  by  the  passage 
of  this  bill;  and.  further,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  be  required  to  comply 
with  State  laws  when  suiquirlng  water 
rights  or  vested  interest  therein.  It  is 
important  that  it  be  understood  that 
there  will  not  be  a  reservation  or  appro- 
priation of  all  unappropriated  water  of 
the  rivers  and  streams  Included  in  the 
Wild  Rivers  System,  and  that  the  res- 
ervation of  water  will  be  only  for  the  pur- 
poses outlined  in  the  bill,  and  only  In 
quantities  necessarj'  to  accomplish  these 
purposes. 

The  bill  is  a  great  improvement  over 
that  which  was  introduced  a  year  ago. 
We  have  tightened  up  the  language  and 
given  protection  to  the  State  of  Wyoming 
and  to  our  ranchers  by  eliminating  the 
Green  River  from  the  bill  and  by  guar- 
anteehig  our  State  water  rights.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  House  committee  will 
take  a  close  and  careful  look  at  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
land in  the  chair) .  The  amendment  to 
the  amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  25,  between  lines  3  and  4,  In  the 
committee  amendment,  Insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  neither  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
be  authorized  to  acquire,  by  condemnation 
or  exchange,  any  lands,  waters,  nor  Interests 
therein  ( Including  scenic  easements ) .  lo- 
cated In  the  State  of  Oregon,  for  the  purpoas 
of  administering  such  lands,  waters,  or  In- 
terests as  a  part  of  the  National  Wild  Rivers 
System." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  It  is  not  the  plan  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  pursue  this 
amendment  to  a  vote  tonight.  It  is  my 
intention,  however,  to  use  the  amend- 
ment as  a  basts  for  a  rather  lengthy 
speech  that  I  wish  to  make  on  the  bill, 
setting  forth  my  reasons  for  opposing  the 
bill  in  its  present  form.  At  the  appro- 
priate time  tomorrow,  meeting  with  the 
pleasure  of  the  leEulership  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  we  can  come  to  a  vote  on  the 
bill.  I  shall  want  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  the  bill.  I  have  been  advised,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  that  it  prob- 
ably would  not  be  the  most  considerate 
thing  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
could  do  to  press  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  bill  tonight.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  I  cdways  seek  to  oblige  my  leader- 
ship in  matters  that  involve  parliamen- 
tary courtesy.  But  it  will  take  me  prob- 
ably a  good  part  of  an  hour  to  present 
my  speech  on  the  bill,  and  I  shall  use  this 
amendment  as  the  basis  for  that  discus- 
sion, although  I  shall  discuss  a  good 
many  other  subjects  that  will  involve 
other  amendments  that  I  shall  offer  sub- 
sequently. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oreffon  follow  the  premise  that  what  is 
good  for  Oregon  Is  good  for  other 
SUtes? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  that  what  is  bad 
for  Oregon,  I  have  an  obligation  to  pre- 
vent from  occurring.  I  hope  that  the 
discussion  I  engage  in  may  elicit  some 
support  from  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, so  that  if  he  agrees  with  me  that 
the  bill  would  be  bad  for  Vermont,  too, 
I  would  join  with  him  in  seeking  to  pro- 
tect Verm<»it.  But  my  present  duty  is 
to  do  what  I  can  to  prevent  wrong  being 
done  to  my  State. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, while  In  full  sjmipathy  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  seeking  to  ac- 
complish. Is  at  the  same  time  rather  ap- 
prehensive as  to  the  possible  effect  on 
other  States  and  other  programs. 

In  Vermont,  the  State  is  doing  excep- 
tionally good  work  with  the  soil  and 
water  conservation  fund  and  other 
funds,  and  is  making  great  progress.  I 
really  do  not  like  the  idea  of  having  that 
progress  disturbed  by  any  further  legis- 
lation. If  the  bill  were  to  apply  only  to 
the  States  which  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  in  mind,  I  could  probably 
support  it.  But  not  knowing  exactly 
what  the  effect  would  be,  I  feel  that  I 
must  be  a  little  careful. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  Is  one  reason,  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  why 
I  wish  to  present  a  general  discussion  to- 
night. It  will  be  in  the  Ricord,  so  that 
we  can  all  consider  the  different  points 
of  view  that  exist  between  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  and  those  who  believe  the 
bill  ought  to  be  amended  in  some  par- 
ticulars. 

As  Senators  will  learn,  as  they  listen 
to  my  speech.  I  do  not  find  myself  In 
any  conflict  with  the  Senator  from 
Idaho:  I  merely  find  myself  in  a  posi- 
tion where  I  cannot  accept  the  language 
of  the  bill  in  some  particulars,  in  view 
of  what  I  know  the  effects  of  It  would  be 
on  my  State.  I  may  tomorrow  withdraw 
this  amendment  and  seek  to  have  an- 
other amendment  considered  first,  if  as 
a  result  of  our  discussions  we  think  we 
may  have  a  better  meeting  of  minds  in 
reaching  agreement  on  the  bill.  How- 
ever, I  am  using  this  amendment  to 
bring  the  question  before  the  Senate.  I 
Shall  move  tomorrow,  if  I  decide  that  it 
la  in  the  best  Interests  of  my  State  to  do 
lo,  under  the  circiunstances  that  exist 
then,  to  se^  to  have  the  Rogue  River 
Ineliided  In  a  study  program,  and  not 
Included  in  this  bill,  for  the  application 
of  the  terms  of  the  bllL 

I  shall  be  completely  flexible  in  re- 
gard to  the  position  I  take  tomorrow  In 
trying  to  get  the  bill  into  a  form  that  I 
believe  would  protect  the  particular 
principle*  that  I  believe,  in  the  interests 
of  conservation  and  the  development  of 
our  rivers.  These  principles  ought  to 
!»  protected,  whether  they  relate  to 
Oregon.  Vermont,  or  any  other  State. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  My  own  apprehensions 
were  aroused  by  the  fact  that  my  State 
koqulres  aecen  for  the  public  on  land 


and  on  rivers  In  every  area  of  the  State, 
but  we  depend  heavily  on  private  devel- 
opment, which  makes  it  possible  for  the 
State  to  buy  more  public  land. 

So  I  repeat:  The  idea  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  good.  However,  I  am  still 
apprehensive  about  spreading  any  more 
programs  throughout  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  and  I  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  bill.  I  know  that 
he  has  not  had  a  full  opportunity  to 
study  it  carefully. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  never  saw  it  until  this 
morning. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  For  that  reason.  I 
should  like  to  discuss  the  bill  with  the 
Senator,  because  I  am  hopeful  that  any 
ground  for  apprehension  might  be  re- 
moved by  fuller  discussion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  might  be  removed  by 
a  careful  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
public  use. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  Hook  forward  to 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  bill  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  With  the  cooperation  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  it  is  possible 
that  something  may  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon proposes  and  hopes  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  will  be  able  to  reach 
a  comity  of  agreement  with  regard  to 
the  final  form  that  the  bill  will  t.ike  in 
the  Senate,  before  it  comes  to  a  vote.  It 
Is  my  hope  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  have  reported  the  bill  to  the 
Senate  will  give  careful  consideration  to 
the  suggestions  for  changes  in  the  bill 
that  I  shall  raise  tonight.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  bill  in  its  present  form,  for 
the  reasons  I  shall  set  forth,  is  fair  to  the 
State  of  Oregon. 

My  amendment  deals  only  with  the 
portion  of  S.  1446  which  relates  to  the 
Rogue  River  segment  of  the  proposed 
National  Wild  Rivers  System.  The 
Rogue  River  is  a  stream  in  my  State. 

CONCEPT  or  NATIONAL  WILD  BrvIRS  SYSTEM 
ENDORSED 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  and  to  my  other  Senate 
colleagues  that  I  endorse  the  concept  of 
a  National  Wild  Rivers  System  because 
It  Is  designed  to  preserve  for  the  people 
of  this  Nation  and  for  future  generations 
of  Americans  certain  of  tlie  free-flowing 
rivers  of  the  United  States  for  recrea- 
tional use  and  for  the  preservation  of 
scenic,  wildlife,  and  fishery  benefits.  We 
live  in  an  industrial  age.  a  space  age.  in 
which  our  people  are  being  compressed 
Into  large  metropolitan  areas  remote 
from  open  spaces  of  mountains,  sea- 
shore, and  streamslde.  The  accelerated 
pace  of  our  lives  today  calls  for  compen- 
satory rest  and  recreation  in  areas  of 
natural  beauty  such  as  those  designated 
as  wild  rivers  in  S.  1446.  We  have  only 
a  few  years  to  plan  now  for  the  future, 
and  It  Is  Important  that  we  take  action 
promptly  to  establish  a  National  Wild 
Rivers  System   throughout  the  United 


States  providing  that  Congress,  In  its 
judgment,  finds  that  such  use  of  these 
areas  will  be  the  best  use  in  the  public 
interest. 

Let  me  assure  Senators  that  my  con- 
cern at  this  time  relates  not  to  the  con- 
cept of  a  national  wild  rivers  system,  but 
to  certain  provisions  of  the  pending 
legislative  proposal  which  I  believe  are 
not  in  the  public  interest,  or  which  seri- 
ously invade  private  property  interests 
that  are  deserving  of  the  utmost  protec- 
tion under  our  system  of  government. 

That  causes  me  to  come  to  a  discussion 
of  condemnation  of  private  property  In- 
terests  In  the  Rogue  River  section  of 
Oregon. 

For  many  years,  I  have  expressed  In 
Senate  committees  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  my  firm  opposition  to  the 
condemnation  of  private  property  for 
Federal  park  purposes  in  areas  In  which 
there  are  abundant  Federal,  State,  or 
county  recreational  lands  readily  acces- 
sible to  the  public.  For  several  years  I 
have  voiced  my  opposition  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  private  property  condemnation 
provision  In  the  Oregon  Dunes  National 
Seashore  legislation. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  pointed  out 
that  in  cases  of  this  type,  Congress 
should  respect  the  time-honored  right  of 
American  citizens  to  own  land  in  fee 
simple  for  "themselves,  their  heirs  and 
assigns." 

In  Oregon  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
land  of  my  State  is  in  fact  owned  by  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States  from 
coast  to  coast. 

I  have  been  Informed  that  in  the 
Rogue  River  segment  of  the  National 
Wild  Rivers  System  covered  by  S.  1446 
that  an  even  larger  percentage  of  the 
land  Is  owned  by  the  Federal  Government 
or  other  public  bodies. 

I  say  now,  as  I  have  said  in  connection 
with  the  Dunes  legislation,  that  no  pri- 
vate property  should  be  condemned  un- 
less it  can  be  shown  that  such  property 
is  essential  to  the  project  as  a  matter  of 
public  necessity. 

Every  lawyer  in  the  Senate  knows  that 
public  necessity  is  a  phrase  of  legal  art. 
For  years  I  taught  the  law  of  eminent 
domain.  I  know  what  the  common  law 
provides  in  regard  to  the  law  of  eminent 
domain;  and  I  know  that  it  has  always 
been  inherent  in,  and  carefully  guarded 
by,  Anglo-Saxon  Jurisprudence  that 
property  shall  not  be  taken  from  the 
fee  simple  owner,  no  matter  what  the 
compensation  is,  except  upon  a  clear 
showing  of  public  necessity. 

Before  I  go  further  In  my  discussion  of 
this  matter  of  the  law  of  eminent  domain 
and  condemnation,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senate  recognize  that  if  we  should 
give  the  blanket  authority  that  Is  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  to  be  given  to  the  two 
Secretaries,  their  findings  would  become 
final.  If  they  were  to  decree  that  a 
piece  of  property  should  be  condemned, 
we  would  have  practically  no  chance  at 
all  of  setting  aside  their  finding  unless 
there  could  be  a  showing  of  some  clear, 
arbitrary,  or  capricious  conduct  on  their 
part. 
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My  opposition  to  the  condemnation 
provisions  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior seeks  In  the  Oregon  dunes  legis- 
lation is  known.  I  have  sought  tatake 
the  committee  through  the  law  of  emi- 
nent domain  in  a  rather  long  discourse 
on  the  legal  aspects  of  the  matter  in  the 
Senate  committee.  I  shall,  if  necessary, 
tomorrow,  or  the  next  day,  repeat  that 
discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  taking  of  prop- 
erty for  park  purposes  when  public  ne- 
cessity requires  It.  However,  I  am  op- 
posed. In  the  dunes  bill  and  in  this  bill,  to 
giving  blanket  authority  to  the  two  Sec- 
retaries imder  the  formula  set  up  In  the 
bill. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  in  disagreement  with  respect  to  the 
proposition  that  general  condemnation 
authority  should  not  be  granted  for  rec- 
reational purposes  in  areas  In  which 
there  Is  already  sufficient  public  land. 
It  was  this  very  consideration  that  led 
the  committee  to  adopt  the  formula  now 
contained  in  the  bill. 

That  formula  appears  at  the  bottom  of 
page  21  and  the  top  of  page  22  and  reads: 

Provided,  That  neither  Secretary  may  ac- 
quire lands,  waters,  or  Interesta  therein  by 
condemnation  without  the  owner's  consent 
when  75  per  centum  or  more  of  the  acreage 
or  stream  bank  within  the  entire  wild  river 
area  Is  owned  by  Federal.  State,  or  local  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  but  this  limitation  shall 
not  apply  to  the  acquisition  of  scenic  ease- 
ments. 

We  were  attempting,  in  drafting  this 
formula,  to  exclude  from  the  reach  of 
condemnation  those  regions  in  which 
there  was  obviously  enough  public  land, 
that  is,  where  no  need  or  Justification 
existed  for  condemning  private  property 
In  order  to  assure  the  necessary  public 
access  to  the  river,  the  necessary  recrea- 
tional facilities,  or  pubUc  camp  grounds, 
that  may  be  reasonably  required  to  im- 
plement the  objectives  of  the  bill. 

It  may  be  that,  with  respect  to  the  75- 
percent  requirement,  the  committee  de- 
cision erred  on  the  side  of  too  much  leni- 
ency, but  the  reasoning  that  led  the  com- 
mittee to  adopt  this  formula  stems  from 
the  basic  proposition  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  expressed  on  the  fioor 
today. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  what  the 
committee  tried  to  do,  and  I  want  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  to  know  that  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  it  Is  not  a  carte 
blanche  authority  to  take  whatever  prop- 
erty they  want;  at  least  there  is  some 
limitation,  in  the  75-percent  require- 
ment. 

There  still  remains  a  great  difference 
between  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  the  committee  formula.  I  do  not 
find  myself  able  to  agree  that  we  should 
give  to  the  Secretaries  involved  here,  or 
m  the  Dunes  bill,  or  in  any  other  bill 
that  Involves  a  fact  situation  which  I 
shall  describe  in  a  moment,  the  author- 
ty  to  condemn  property  without  a  show- 
ing of  public  necessity.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  the  situation  In  many  park 


bills  In  which  we  have  no  recourse  If  we 
grant  blanket  authority  to  the  Secre- 
taries to  condemn  property.  That  Is 
why,  to  return  to  the  Oregon  Dunes  bill 
for  a  moment,  as  I  have  said,  there  Is  a 
substantial  amount  of  Federal  property, 
and  the  State  Is  willing  to  commingle 
some  of  the  property  in  that  Dunes  park. 
We  have  plenty  of  land  to  start  a  park. 
If  the  Secretary  can  then  show,  within 
the  next  2  years  after  the  bill  has  been 
passed,  that  he  is  unable  to  negotiate  the 
purchase  of  parcels  X,  Y,  and  Z.  or  any 
other  nimiber  of  parcels,  for  a  fair  price, 
and  that  that  property  is  needed  on  the 
ground  of  public  necessity,  he  shall  then 
come  to  Congress,  and  a  bill  will  be 
offered  in  regard  to  those  parcels,  in  con- 
nection with  which  he  shall  show  a  pub- 
lic necessity. 

That  is  quite  a  different  procedure 
than  the  procedure  the  Secretaries  want. 
They  want  blanket  authority  in  a  park 
bill  to  condemn  property.  There  would 
not  be  anything  that  wi  could  do  If  there 
were  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  property  fell  under  the 
common  law  doctrine  of  public  neces- 
sity. Common  law  cases  which,  as  prece- 
dents, have  binding  effect  in  common 
law  States  in  the  absence  of  State  stat- 
ute, have  modified  the  common  law 
doctrine,  and  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  great  contest 
that  developed  in  Great  Britain,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  Colonies  against  the 
Crown,  was  a  fixed  and  arbitrary  power 
in  the  field  of  eminent  domain 

A  clear  showing  of  public  necessity  is 
all  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  been 
pleading  for  in  regard  to  parks  in  his 
State.  As  I  have  said,  over  50  percent 
of  the  land  in  Oregon  is  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Over  50  percent 
of  my  State  is  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

We  must  then  add  to  that  percentage 
the  large  acreage  that  is  owned  by  the 
State  government.  This  is  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  3  days  in  my 
State.  I  met  with  group  after  group. 
They  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  what 
they  thought  my  obligations  were  In  con- 
nection with  this  bill.  They  had  me  on 
the  spot,  so  to  speak,  as  we  politicians 
say.    They  said: 

What  is  your  poeltion? 

I  said: 

My  position  Is  a  matter  of  record.  I  am 
not  going  to  support  the  bill  unless  we  can 
arrive  at  an  adjustment  In  connection  with 
condemnation  and  land  exchange. 

I  shall  discuss  that  point  to  some  de- 
gree tonight,  but  at  much  greater  length 
tomorrow  when  I  offer  another  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  in  regard  to  land 
exchanges. 

I  state  once  more  for  the  record  what 
the  position  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  been  over  the  years  with  re- 
gard to  condemnation  in  respect  to  the 
establishment  of  parks.  There  are  those 
who,  if  they  can  seek  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  an  officeholder  is  incon- 
sistent, can  blow  up  a  great  balloon  of 


alleged  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  that 
officeholder  and  create  the  Impression 
that  the  officeholder  is  one  way  on  one 
bill  and  another  way  on  another  bill. 

That  has  been  done  in  my  State  on 
the  part  of  some  who  do  not  wish  me 
well  politically  in  regard  to  some  of  my 
votes  on  park  bills. 

Let  me  enumerate  two  or  three  of 
them.  The  Cape  Cod  bUl  is  one.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  voted  for  the  Cape 
Cod  bill  and  supported  the  Cape  Cod 
bill. 

I  WEis  satisfied  that  tht  showing  was 
made  that  the  elements  of  public  neces- 
sity were  established.  We  were  dealing 
with  private  land.  If  we  were  to  have 
any  park  at  all  in  the  Cape  Cod  area,  we 
had  to  have  a  bill  which  permitted  the 
condemnation  of  that  land. 

The  boimdaries  of  that  land  were  set 
out  with  clarity  witliin  the  bill.  Every 
Senator,  before  he  voted  on  the  bill, 
knew  exactly  what  property  was  to  be 
condemned.  In  the  opinion  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  the  hearings  left 
no  room  for  doubt  that  the  Secretary 
had  met  the  established  criteria  required 
under  the  law  of  public  necessity.  I  voted 
for  the  bill. 

They  do  not  discuss  the  factual  situa- 
tion that  I  have  explained.  When  I  say 
"they,"  I  mean  those  who  are  trying  to 
give  the  false  impression  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  not  followed 
clear,  logical  lines  in  every  park  case  that 
has  come  before  the  Senate. 

It  is  ssdd  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  a  cosponsor  of  the  Douglas 
Indiana  Dunes  bill.  I  certainly  am.  I 
believe  It  is  a  very  sad  thing  indeed  that 
those  dunes,  privately  owned,  cannot,  to 
the  extent  of  the  acreage  called  for  by 
the  Senator's  bill,  be  set  aside  as  a  public 
park  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  people  in 
that  heavily  populated  area  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  have  a  park 
in  the  Dunes  area  of  Indiana  without 
taking  private  property.  So  the  ques- 
tion is  raised.  Does  the  taking  meet  the 
criteria  of  public  necessity? 

Before  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
became  a  cosponsor  of  the  Douglas  bill, 
he  made  a  careful  analysis  of  the  need 
for  the  park  and  the  Justification  for 
the  park,  and  the  fact  that  this  privately 
owned  land  had  to  be  taken  before  we 
could  have  a  park.  Therefore,  we  had  a 
case  in  which  the  common  law  criteria 
of  the  law  of  public  necessity  were  fully 
met. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  2  or  3  years 
ago  there  was  before  us  the  Sleeping 
Bear  Park  In  Michigan.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  sought  to  persuade 
the  Senators  from  Michigan  to  drop  the 
condemnation  section  with  respect  to 
private  property.  They  refused  to  do  so. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  voted 
against  the  Sleeping  Bear  bill.  Why? 
I  ask  Senators  to  read  the  record  of  my 
analysis  of  that  bill. 

The  analysis  which  I  presented  to  the 
Senate — not  denied  by  the  proponents 
of  the  bill — showed  that  we  could  have  a 
huge  park  in  the  form  of  the  Sleeping 
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Bear  Park  without  taking  an  acre  of 
piirate  land. 

Tberefore,  I  took  the  same  position 
that  I  am  taking  now  with  regard  to  the 
Oregon  Dunes.  I  say  that  we  should 
establish  a  park  with  Federal  property; 
then.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can- 
not negotiate  the  purchase  of  the  pieces 
of  privately  owned  property  that  he  says 
are  required  as  a  matter  of  public  neces- 
sity, and  cannot  do  It  within  2  years, 
let  him  come  to  Congress  with  a  special 
bill  to  establish  the  public  necessity. 

In  other  words,  in  the  Sleeping  Bear 
case  I  was  satisfied  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  fell  flat  on  his  face  when 
It  came  to  demonstrating  in  advance 
why  he  needed  the  private  property  to 
be  Incorporated  In  the  bill  as  a  part  of 
the  Sleeping  Bear  Park. 

This  has  been  the  suggestion  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  with  regard 
to  the  proiKMal  for  an  Oregon  Dunes 
bill.  I  have  opposed  It  for  some  years, 
and  I  Shan  continue  to  oppose  It  again 
this  year,  imless  we  can  arrive  at  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  with  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  which  will  give  protec- 
tion to  the  owners  of  private  property 
in  that  area  in  those  cases  In  which  the 
SeereCary  of  the  Interior  wants  a  given 
piece  of  property  and  cannot  negotiate 
the  purchase  of  It.  In  such  cases  he 
ought  to  be  required  to  come  before  Con- 
gress to  prove,  with  respect  to  each  par- 
cel that  he  seeks,  that  It  meets  the  com- 
mon law  criteria  of  public  hecesslty. 
The  common  law  criteria  of  public  neces- 
sity happen  to  be  the  criteria  of  public 
necessity  In  the  law  of  my  State. 

The  position  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  been  crystal  clear  and  com- 
pletely logical  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  consideration  of  all  the 
park  bills. 

Now  we  have  a  little  modification  of 
the  formula  with  regard  to  the  present 
bill. 

However,  as  I  shall  point  out  momen- 
tarily, the  best  information  I  can  receive 
Is  that  the  Federal  Government  owns 
60  percent  of  the  land  in  the  Rogue 
River  area.  That  Is  15  percent  less  than 
the  75  percent  exemption  formula  pro- 
vided In  the  blU.  Under  the  bill.  If  the 
Federal  Government  owns  76  percent 
of  the  land,  the  Secretaries  would  not 
have  condemnation  authority.  However, 
that  will  not  apply  to  the  Rogue  River 
area,  because  it  Is  only  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ot  60  percent.  Furthermore,  when 
we  have  that  much  less  land,  or  even  if 
we  have  less  land  than  60  percent,  used 
by  the  Federal  Government,  we  do  not 
destroy  the  objectives  of  the  bill  by  the 
requirement  that  if  the  Federal  property 
eannot  be  bought  under  the  wild  rivers 
procram.  the  Secretary  shall  then  be 
otiUsed  to  try  to  ptu-chase  other  land, 
owned  by  private  owners;  and  if  he  can- 
not purchase  it  after  a  reasonable  period 
of  time— I  have  said  2  years,  but  I  am 
not  wedded  to  2  years,  but  a  reasonable 
period  of  time— he  should  be  required  to 
oome  to  Congress  and  say  that  he  needs 
X  pieces  of  property  as  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic necessity  in  order  to  cany  out  the 
objectives  of  the  bill. 


I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  trend, 
which  I  have  seen  develop  in  the  20  years 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  which  gives 
more  and  more  arbitrary  diBcretlonary 
power  to  the  administrators  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say,  moat  respect- 
fully, that  In  my  Judgment  this  is  another 
example  of  Congress'  delegating  its  pow- 
ers, powers  It  should  exercise  Itself. 
When  we  give  blanket  authority  to  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Interior  to 
condemn  property,  we  know  that  their 
findings  become  final. 

I  wish  to  keep  the  authority  In  Con- 
gress to  pass  Judgment  upon  pieces  of 
land  which  the  Secretary  wishes  to  con- 
demn. I  happen  to  believe  that  our  con- 
stituents are  entitled  to  that  kind  of  pro- 
tection from  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  discussing  at 
great  length,  whenever  It  reaches  the 
floor  of  the  Senate — if  it  does — the  fac- 
tual situation  in  the  Oregon  Dunes  Park 
case.  Tonight,  I  do  not  propose  to  go 
Into  that  subject  in  any  detail,  except  to 
say  that,  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  I 
do  not  Intend  to  ignore  the  very  strong 
opposition  to  the  Dunes  Park.  I  fully 
appreciate  that  there  Is  also  strong  sup- 
port for  It. 

However,  when  as  Senators  we  are  met 
with  this  kind  of  conflict  In  our  States.  It 
Is  our  duty  to  analyze  all  the  facts,  cir- 
cumstances, and  legal  problems  connect- 
ed with  the  case,  and  to  reach  a  judg- 
ment. 

For  years,  my  Judgment  has  been  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should 
reach  an  adjustment  whereby  we  can  re- 
solve this  difference  and  bring  an  end  to 
the  controversial  conflict  which  has  de- 
veloped over  the  Oretfon  Ehines  Park,  by 
going  ahead  and  establishing  the  park  on 
the  thousands  of  acres  of  land  that  the 
Federal  Government  owns  and  then,  with 
respect  to  specific  parcels  of  land,  put- 
ting the  burden  upon  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  show  that  he  really  needs 
that  land  by  way  of  public  necessity. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senate  what  will  hap- 
pen: He  will  have  a  hard  time  showing 
that  he  needs  any  of  the  parcels  of  land 
he  Is  now  trying  to  get  by  blanket  con- 
demnation authority. 

However,  I  shall  dlsciiss  that  subject 
some  time  in  the  future  when  it  is  before 
the  Senate,  by  bringing  in  maps  which 
will  show  whereof  I  speak. 

In  this  particular  instance,  the  State 
of  Oregon  owns  every  single  square  Inch 
of  the  shoreline.  It  is  all  public  property. 
We  have  no  problem  of  access  to  the 
ocean,  or  to  the  dunes  from  the  ocean. 

We  had  a  very  wise  democratic  Gov- 
ernor of  Oregon  many  years  ago.  Oswald 
West,  who  succeeded  in  establishing  in 
our  State — and  it  Is  now  a  matter  of 
law — that  the  shoreline  belongs  to  the 
people  through  their  State  government. 

Consequently,  this  is  a  fact  situation 
completely  different  from  the  fact  situa- 
tion existing  In  the  Cape  Cod  Park,  the 
Indiana  Dunes  Park,  or  Sleeping  Bear 
Park. 

Mr.  President.  I  consider  myself  to  be 
completely  right  In  my  insistence  on 
urging  modification  of  the  condemnation 


procedures  of  the  Oregon  Dunes  National 
Seashore  bllL  Likewise.  In  this  case,  for 
reasons  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  set 
forth.  I  believe  that  we  should  have  a 
modification  of  the  condemnation  fea- 
tures of  the  bill. 

Under  S.  1446  the  Secretaries  of  In- 
terior and  Agriculture  would  be  given 
blanket  authority  to  render  Judgment  In 
the  name  of  Congress  as  to  whether  a 
piece  of  privately  owned  land  In  the 
Rogue  River  area  should  be  condemned. 
This  grant  of  power  to  the  Secretaries  is. 
Indeed,  formidable.  It  places  In  them 
complete  discretion  as  to  whether  a  piece 
of  land  should  be  taken  away  from  a  pri- 
vate owner  and  money  compensation 
substituted  for  his  former  ownership 
rights.  It  makes  the  Secretaries,  in 
effect,  courts  of  last  resort,  because  once 
their  discretion  has  been  exercised  the 
private  property  owner's  land  has  been 
lost  beyond  recall.  This  deplorable  situa- 
tion would  not  exist  In  the  State  of  Idaho 
under  S.  1446;  It  should  not  exist  in 
Oregon.  So  far  as  other  States  for  which 
wild  rivers  areas  will  be  designated  under 
this  bill  are  concerned,  I  leave  It  to  the 
Senators  of  those  States  to  determine 
whether  the  public  Interest  demands  the 
Inclusion  of  condemnation  power  with 
respect  to  private  lands  in  those  area«, 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  for  the  Rec- 
ord that  I  particularly  emphasize  that 
sentence  for  the  benefit  of  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
AiKKf] ,  because  I  believe  it  Is  very  impor- 
tant that  he  consider  the  Import  and  the 
meaning  of  that  sentence  when  he  comes 
to  read  and  analyze  my  speech  between 
now  and  the  vote  on  my  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

If  any  Senator  should  find  that  same 
problem  exists  In  his  State  In  regard  to 
any  river.  I  would  expect  him  to  do  what 
he  can  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  citi- 
zenry of  his  State. 

However.  I  sun  confronted  with  what  I 
know  to  be  the  factual  situation  along 
the  Rogue  River.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
grant  of  this  condemnation  power  Is  en- 
tirely too  broad. 

The  first  portion  of  my  amendment 
would  eliminate  the  use  of  condemnation 
In  acquiring  private  lands  and  scenic 
easements  In  the  Rogue  River  wild  rivers 
area.  S.  1446,  as  reported,  provides  that 
where  "75  percent  or  more  of  the  acreage 
or  stream  bank  within  the  entire  wild 
river  is  owned  by  Federal,  State,  or  local 
governmental  agencies,"  neither  Secre- 
tary may  acquire  fee  simple  Interests  In 
lands,  waters,  or  Interests  therein  by 
condemnation  without  the  owner's  con- 
sent. However,  either  Secretary  may  ac- 
quire scenic  easement  by  condemnation. 

The  staff  of  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee has  Informed  my  oflQce  tljat  the 
Rogue  River  segment  of  the  national 
wild  rivers  system  Is  approximately  60 
percent  publicly  owned.  Thus,  condem- 
nation of  private  lands  In  this  area  would 
be  authorized  under  the  bill.  Apparent- 
ly the  Clearwater  and  Salmon  wild  riv- 
ers areas  of  Idaho  are  over  75  percent 
federally  owned,  thus  condemnation  of 
private  lands  would  not  be  permitted. 
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Let  me  make  clear  that  I  do  not  make 
that  observation  with  any  Innuendo  or 
Implication  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
the  Senator  In  charge  of  the  bill,  has  ex- 
empted Idaho  rivers  because  of  any 
selfish  Interest  on  the  part  of  Idaho.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Idaho  too  well 
for  that.  He  does  not  engage  In  carrjdng 
out  such  motives. 

I  know  the  reason  why  Idaho  Is  ex- 
empted. It  is  the  formula  to  which  I  am 
objecting,  which  I  believe  will  result  In 
an  unfair  advantage  to  fee  simple  owners 
In  Idaho  In  relationship  to  fee  simple 
owners  elsewhere. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  MORSE.  One  more  sentence,  and 
then  I  shall  be  glad  to  sield. 

I  believe  It  Is  grossly  unfair  to  have 
the  fee  simple  rights  of  the  people  of  my 
State  along  the  Rogue  River  determined 
by  such  a  formula.  Fee  simple  rights 
are  Just  as  precious  to  an  Oregonian  liv- 
ing along  the  Rogue  River  as  they  are 
to  someone  In  Idaho  living  along  the 
Clearwater  or  Salmon  Rivers.  That  Is 
why  I  wish  at  least  to  press  for  favorable 
consideration  by  the  Senate,  to  require 
the  Secretary  to  prove,  In  regard  to  Indi- 
vidual parcels  of  private  land  that.  In 
fact,  the  criteria  of  the  law  of  private 
necessity  are  present. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  First,  let  me  say  that 
in  reaching  a  decision  In  the  committee 
as  to  how  condemnation  powers  should 
be  limited,  several  methods  were  adopt- 
ed. The  bill  contains  several  limitations. 
There  is  the  75  percent  limitation  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred.  There 
Is  the  300-foot  limitation.  There  Is  also 
the  further  provision  that  condemnation 
may  not  be  exercised  In  any  village,  bor- 
ough, city,  or  county  where  adequate  zon- 
ing ordinances  are  already  In  effect. 

Therefore,  the  committee  has  attempt- 
ed, in  good  faith,  to  establish  definite 
statutory  limitations  on  the  exercise  of 
the  condemnation  power,  while  still  leav- 
ing in  the  bill  sufladent  power  to  safe- 
guard the  character  of  a  wild  river  once 
It  Is  Included  within  the  system. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  the  Sena- 
tor makes  a  strong  point  when  he  states 
that,  whatever  limitation  on  condemna- 
tion may  exist  In  the  bill.  It  should  con- 
fer upon  the  property  owners  of  Oregon 
the  same  measure  of  protection  that  It 
confers  upon  the  property  owners  of 
Idaho. 

I  merely  wish  to  Indicate  to  the  Sena- 
tor that,  on  this  point,  we  are  not  in 
dispute.  I  believe  that  simple  equity 
requires  us  to  try  to  arrive  at  whatever 
alteration  In  the  statutory  formula  as 
will  assure  that  Oregon  property  owners 
will  get  the  same  measure  of  protection 
as  Idaho  property  owners  receive  under 
the  bUl. 

But.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  the 
form  that  his  amendment  now  takes  Is 
not  acceptable,  because  it  would  confer 
special  treatment  to  Oregon,  and  there 


Is  no  end  once  we  start  down  that  road, 
each  State  becomes  a  special  pleader. 

I  believe  the  objective  the  Senator  Is 
seeking  could  be  attained  through  the 
modification  of  the  statutory  formula  It- 
self. Then  we  would  have  one  standard 
that  would  apply  to  all  the  States  within 
the  system.  This  is  Imperative,  In  the 
Interests  of  obtaining  uniform  treat- 
ment. I  would  like  to  accommodate  the 
Senator,  but  in  a  manner  which  will 
avoid  discriminating  In  favor  of  one 
State  as  against  the  others. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator. He  gives  further  proof  of  what 
I  have  said  many  times  outside  his  pres- 
ence. The  Senator  from  Idaho  Is  al- 
ways motivated  by  a  desire  to  be  fair  and 
Just.  That  does  not  mean.  In  spite  of 
his  good  faith,  that  It  always  results  In 
a  uniformity  of  Justice  to  the  people  who 
fall  within  the  purview  of  the  policy  he 
may  advocate. 

When  It  comes  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  I  am  trying  to  obtain 
something  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  Oregon,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  want 
a  benefit  for  the  people  of  my  State  that 
people  of  other  States  xmder  the  same 
fact  situation  do  not  receive.  I  want  the 
same  advantages  and  benefits  to  go  to 
all  people  in  our  Republic,  so  they  will 
receive  uniformity  of  treatment. 

One  reason  why  I  have  offered  the 
amendmeiit  In  Its  present  form  Is  to  em- 
phasize the  point  I  am  making,  and  that 
Is  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State,  they  are  receiving  dis- 
criminatory treatment  to  their  disad- 
vantage. 

I  hope  we  can  arrive  at  some  resolution 
of  the  problem.  One  place  where  we 
may  end  In  disagreement  Is  over  the 
question  of  the  power  that  may  be  vested 
In  the  Secretaries.  Irrespective  of  what 
the  formula  is,  percentagewise  or  other- 
wise, I  do  not  want  to  give  to  the  Secre- 
taries blanket  authority  to  condemn 
personal  property  for  the  alleged  pur- 
pose of  the  objectives  of  the  wild  rivers 
bin  without  some  check  upon  them. 

The  proposal  which  I  shall  offer  to- 
morrow, and  allude  to  tonight,  which  Is 
not  Included  In  this  amendment,  will 
not  be  language  that  will  be  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Secretaries,  but  It  Is  our  clear 
duty  to  make  our  system  of  checks  and 
balances  apply  In  relation  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government,  just  as  It 
has  checks  on  the  legislative  branch. 

I  do  not  like  what  I  think  Is  the  basic 
power  that  Is  given  to  the  Secretaries 
herein  to  condemn  without  a  showing  in 
fact  under  the  criterion  of  public  neces- 
sity with  respect  to  the  property  pro- 
posed to  be  condemned. 

Whenever  either  Secretary  has  made 
a  good  faith  effort  to  purchase  property, 
when  they  can  show  that  the  property 
sought  Is  essential  to  the  successful  op- 
eration of  the  Rogue  River  portion  of 
the  National  Wild  Rivers  System,  and 
can  demonstrate  that  the  property  can- 
not be  acquired  for  a  fair  and  reasonable 
price,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  would 
be  willing  to  assist  them  in  every  way 
possible  to  obtain  passage  of  the  requi- 
site specific  condemnation  authority. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  Inserted  In  the  Rbcord 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks  a  report  from 
the  Acting  Comptroller  General,  dated 
December  28,  1965,  which  shows  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Government  has  used 
condemnation  smd  exchange,  plus  dona- 
tion and  purchase,  on  all  45  national 
park  or  recreational  areas  created  since 
1955. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  condem- 
nation has  been  used  only  five  times. 
The  circumstances  are  such  as  to  raise 
a  most  serious  doubt  as  to  its  immediate 
need  In  the  Rogue  River  area. 

On  December  30. 1965,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Anderson  advised 
me: 

with  respect  to  the  Rogue  River  Wild  River 
area  which  would  be  authorized  by  8.  144« 
aa  reported  to  the  Senate,  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  haa  Identified  136  prlvat* 
tracts  In  the  section  of  the  wUd  river  which 
would  be  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  The  particular  use*  are 
set  forth  In  attachment  B. 

A  total  of  984  acres  of  private  land  It  in- 
volved. Land  values  along  this  reach  of  the 
Rogue  are  now  computed  by  the  front  foot. 
According  to  a  recent  estimate  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  $40  a  front  foot  is  the 
current  value  for  the  fee  title.  The  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  RecreaUon  In  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
Forest  Service  Is  reexamining  the  land 
acquisition  costs  for  the  proposed  Rogue 
River  Wild  River.  When  this  reexamination 
Is  completed  we  will  Inform  you  •   •  •, 

The  Secretary  continues: 

In  sending  the  executive  communica- 
tion of  March  3,  1965,  which  became  S.  1446. 
we  attached  "Wild  River  Summary  Statistics 
(TenUtlve)"  found  on  page  12  of  the  hear- 
ings. On  AprU  22.  1969.  Secretary  Udall  tes- 
tified. He  also  filed  a  prepared  statement,  the 
Rogue  River  portion  of  which  appears  on 
pages  66  and  67. 

Pleaee  disregard  any  breakdown  of  the 
figures  In  these  Iwd  documents  respecting 
mode  of  acquisition,  particularly  those  per- 
taining to  exchanges.  The  acreages  Identi- 
fied for  exchanges  were  field  estlmat^e  of 
the  possible  acreage  that  might  be  acquired 
by  exchange.  They  have  no  reference  to  any 
speolflc  tracts.  To  our  knowledge  no  persons 
have  approached  Interior  officials  regarding 
exchanges  nor  have  any  officials  of  the  De- 
partment discussed  with  landowners  whether 
exchanges  would  be  sought. 

Thus,  the  plans  for  private  land  acqui- 
sition In  the  Rogue  River  area  are  not 
firm,  and  with  about  60  percent  of  the 
river  already  in  public  ownership,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  donation  and  pur- 
chase authorities  are  adequate  for  the 
present. 

I  would  be  willing,  when  the  studies 
are  complete,  when  a  full  report  has  been 
made  to  the  Congress,  and  after  pur- 
chase efforts  have  been  undertaken  un- 
successfully, to  consider  condemnation 
for  the  acquisition  of  essential  fee  simple 
titles  in  such  cases. 

Section  4(f)  of  S.  1446  provides  that 
either  Secretary  may: 

Acquire  by  condemnation  for  scenic  ease- 
ments •   •   •  an    area    which    extends    no 
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man  Uuua  1330  fMt  Irocn  either  side  oX  the 
ctrasm.  trtbutary,  or  river. 

The  term  "acenlc  easement"  \s  de- 
•crlbed  in  general  temu  under  aection 
4(0)  of  S.  1440,  but,  its  precise  nature 
U  not  disclosed  as  It  relates  to  the  Rogue 
Rl7er.  Whatever  a  scenic  easement  Is, 
it  withdraws  from  the  owner  of  the  land 
one  of  the  sticks  comxnlslnff  the  "bundle 
of  sticks"  which  the  lawyers  use  to  char- 
aoterlie  fee  simple  ownership.  There- 
fore, my  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
condemnation  of  scenic  easement  of  the 
type  described  In  section  4(f)  and  would 
relegate  the  parties  to  arms  length  nego- 
tiations over  such  Interests  in  privately 
owned  land. 

This  concludes  my  remarks  on  the  first 
portion  of  my  amendment,  namely,  that 
which  relates  to  the  issue  of  condemna- 
tion. My  plea  is  that  we  eliminate,  at 
least  for  the  time  being,  any  power  of 
condemnation  for  the  Rogiu  River  seg- 
ment of  the  National  Wild  Rivers  System 
and  that  we  eliminate  It  as  effectively  as 
eotxiemnation  has  been  eliminated  for 
the  Idaho  segment.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  condemnation  may  be  undertaken 
for  public  necessity  purposes,  but  It  is  my 
contention  that  we  have  not  demon- 
strated that  public  necessity  at  this  time 
In  connection  with  S.  144e  really  is 
established.  It  Is  always  an  issue  of  fact 
as  to  whether  under  a  given  set  of  opera- 
tive facts  there  Is  a  public  necessity  for 
condemnation.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  public  necessity  has  not  been 
demonstrated  In  this  case  with  respect 
to  the  Rogue  River  area  at  this  time. 
Therefore,  I  urge  that  condemnation  not 
be  permitted  in  acquiring  private  lands 
In  the  Rogue  River  segment  of  the  Wild 
Rivers  area  and  that  my  amendment 
prohibiting  condemnation  be  adopted  to 
protect  private  property  ownership  in- 
terests In  the  area  imtil  such  time  as 
compelling  and  urgent  necessity  for  con- 
demnation has  been  demonstrated. 

I  discussed,  at  length,  the  issue  of 
oondeomation,  as  it  applies  to  Federal 
park  projects,  when  I  appeared  before 
the  Seiuite  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and 
Recreation  on  July  30. 1965. 

Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  it  should  be  in 
the  Rscoao  at  the  cloae  of  my  speech  to- 
day, and,  therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Rkqrd  my  testimony  before  the  Senate 
committee  of  some  months  ago  in  regard 
to  my  views  on  condemnation,  relating  at 
that  time  to  the  problem  of  condemna- 
tion in  relation  to  the  Oregon  Dunes  Park 
bill. 

The  PRKSIDINO  OFPIC^ER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  discuss  the  exchange  section  of  the 
bill  so  It  will  be  in  the  Rscord  for  review 
by  Senators  tomorrow. 

KXCHANOI 

The  second  portion  of  my  amendment 
would  exclude  the  use  of  land  exchanges 
In  the  Roffue  River  area.  Again,  the 
Comptroller  General's  report  which  I 
have  inserted  in  the  Rscou>,  shows  very 
limited  use  of  this  authority.  Only  two 
Instances  are  noted. 


The  exchange  provisions  of  S.  1446,  as 
set  forth  hi  section  4(c),  are  extremely 
broad.  They  would  encompass  O.  b  C, 
national  forest,  and  public  domEiin  tim- 
berlands  In  Oregon. 

Recent  events  in  Oregon  regarding  a 
proposal  to  consider  an  exchange  of  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  public  domain 
Umberland  for  private  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore  in  California  lead  me  to  con- 
clude that  Inclusion  of  this  provision  wUl 
only  produce  endless  and  needless  con- 
troversy in  my  State.  In  fact,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  become  in- 
volved in  my  State  in  a  most  disruptive 
political  controversy  with  leaders  of  the 
Republican  Party,  as  well  as  with  many 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party,  over 
some  very  serious  charges  that  have  t)een 
hurled  against  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  on  the  subject  of  a  suggested 
proposal  to  trade  Federal  public  domain 
lands  in  Oregon  for  private  lands  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore  Park  in  California. 

To  date.  I  have  not  reached  any  final 
conclusion  in  respect  to  the  very  serious 
charges  that  certain  political  leaders  in 
my  State  have  made  against  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  When  this  politi- 
cal storm  broke  on  April  26.  1965.  in  Ore- 
gon, I  called  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  submit  a  memorandum  to  me 
setting  forth  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's answers  to  the  serious  allega- 
tions that  were  being  made  against  the 
Department's  handling  of  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  land  exchange 
negotiations. 

On  May  12,  1965, 1  placed  in  the  Cow- 
ORXssiONAL  RicoRD  the  memorandum 
supplied  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
At  that  time,  I  said  that  I  thought  the 
memorandum  showed  that  the  Depart- 
ment had  acted  in  good  faith.  I  indi- 
cated that  I  had  received  no  evidence 
substantiating  any  allegation  that  the 
Department  had  acted  in  bad  faith.  I 
closed  my  observations  on  the  memo- 
rsmdimi  by  stating  that  there  was  no 
basis  for  trying  to  compare  this  ex- 
change matter  with  the  notorious  Al 
Sarena  case  of  a  decade  ago. 

The  memorandum  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  did  not  satisfy  the  critics  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  Ore- 
gon emd  they  have  continued  to  criticize 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  rela- 
tion to  this  land  exchange  problem. 
They  have  threatened  to  make  the  land 
exchange  policies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  a  political  issue  in  the  1966 
campaign.  After  I  hsul  received  a  num- 
ber of  communications  from  Oregon  in 
regard  to  this  controversy,  I  asked  the 
Acting  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States  in  a  letter  dated  October 
15,  1965,  to  make  sm  investigation  for 
me  of  the  very  serious  charges  that  are 
being  made  agaii^  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  Oregon  in  regard  to  the 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  exchange 
problem.  That  study  is  being  made. 
When  I  receive  the  study  from  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OCQce.  I  intend  to  submit 
it  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Ctovemor  of  Oregon 


and.  of  course,  I  shall  make  It  a  public 
document  in  my  State. 

At  the  present  time,  while  a  con- 
troversy  on  land  exchanges  is  raging  in 
my  State.  I  think  it  would  be  most  un- 
wise for  the  Senate  to  pass  a  bill  con- 
taining a  provision  that  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
land  exchanges  involving  Public  Domain, 
Forest  Service,  and  O.  It  C.  lands. 

As  the  Senate  knows.  O.  it  C.  lands  are 
of  vital  importance  to  every  county  of 
my  State  In  which  they  are  located  be- 
cause these  lands  are  a  source  of  revenue 
for  those  counties. 

I  respectfully  warn  the  Senate  today 
that  if  this  bill  becomes  law  with  the 
land  exchange  provisions  In  it,  prior  to 
the  time  that  the  present  serious  contro- 
versy in  my  State  regarding  land  ex- 
change policies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  been  resolved,  the  Sen- 
ate, through  this  bill,  will  do  naught  but 
throw  political  gasoline  on  an  already 
spreading  political  fire.  My  amendment 
might  be  described  as  a  "political  fire 
extinguisher"  which  is  very  much  needed 
in  Oregon. 

In  my  opinion,  the  present  contro- 
versy in  my  State  over  Department  of 
Interior  land  exchange  policies  can  be 
resolved  amicably,  but  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  with  the  proposal  to  broaden  the 
land  exchange  policies  of  the  Secretaries, 
will  serve  only  to  raise  serious  doubts  in 
my  State  as  to  the  wisdom  of  leaving 
present  land  exchange  authority  of  the 
Secretaries  as  it  is  now.  without  any 
further  check,  to  say  nothing  about  add- 
ing to  their  land  exchange  authority 
which  would  be  achieved  under  this  bill 

This  type  of  exchange  provision  en- 
tered park  legislation  for  the  first  time 
in  1962  as  part  of  the  Point  Reyes  Act. 
It  has  not  worked  well  there  and  It  has 
not  been  used  in  the  other  acts  to  any 
extent. 

We  have  a  pressing  need  for  a  review 
of  how  this  exchange  provision  is  operat- 
ing under  the  existing  acts  and  how  it 
can  be  used  before  we  load  up  other  bills 
with  it.  So  for  Oregon.  I  want  this  pro- 
vision out. 

On  the  subject  of  the  land  exchange 
provisions  of  this  bill,  I  take  the  same 
position  I  did  with  respect  to  condemna- 
tion. When  the  fsujts  are  in,  the  studies 
are  complete  and  purchase  and  donation 
efforts  have  been  properly  applied,  there 
may  be  Instances  where  exchange  au- 
thority would  prove  useful. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is 
undertaking  an  extensive  classification 
of  all  of  its  lands  as  a  result  of  the  Classi- 
fication and  Multiple  Use  Act  passed  last 
year.  This  wUl  help  reach  a  determina- 
tion of  disposable  public  land,  but  in  my 
opinion  we  would  be  acting  prematurely 
if  we  were  to  authorize  extremely  broad 
exchange  authority  in  this  bill  prior  to 
the  completion  of  the  classification 
studies. 

I  supported  the  classification  and  mul- 
tiple use  bill  and  I  support  this  concept 
of  classification.  I  am  confident  that  if 
the  Secretary  finds  that  some  land  falling 
in  the  disposal  group  is  desirable  for  ex- 
change, he  has  ample  authority  to  bold 
the  land  in  status  quo,  providing  he  has 
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a  bona  fide  exchange  opportxinlty,  until 
the  authority  can  be  obtained. 

On  December  17,  Secretary  Udall  wrote 
to  me  at  length  on  this  subject.  He  said 
^e  has  a  very  negative  attitude  toward 
exchanges  for  Oregon  Dunes.  He  told 
me  he  needs  "an  exchange  provision  in 
the  wild  rivers  bill  because  section  8 — of 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act — is  inapplicable 
to  many  areas  involved."  I  presume  he 
refers  to  the  Eleven  Point  River  since  all 
the  other  rivers  are  in  public  land  States. 

The  Secretary  also  Indicates  he  will 
not  exchange  any  needed  timber  lands, 
and  this  is  what  he  has  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Rogue.  The  Secretary  may  not. 
by  a  committee  amendment  appearing  In 
section  4(c) ,  exchange  National  Park  or 
Wildlife  Refuge  lands.  The  Secretary 
says  he  will  not  exchange  O.  &  C.  lands 
although  this  bill  does  not  prohibit  such 
exchanges.  However,  an  exchange  of 
public  domain  timber  land  would  pro- 
duce equal  problems  because  their  al- 
lowable timber  cut  is  tied  together. 
There  Is  no  language  in  the  bill  which 
prevents  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
from  exchanging  O.  &  C.  lands;  on  the 
contrary  It  gives  him  the  authority  to 
do  so.  When  I  make  this  comment  I  am 
not  speaking  about  Secretary  Udall  as  an 
individual,  but  I  am  speaking  about  the 
OflBce  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Every  Senator  knows  that  Cabinet  of- 
ficers and  other  public  officials  In  policy 
making  positions  frequently  change  their 
minds.  Furthermore  the  proposal  Is  to 
adopt  the  exchange  provisions  of  the 
pending  bill,  not  for  the  term  of  office  of 
Secretary  Udall,  but  as  permanent  legis- 
lation. Therefore,  I  respectfully  submit 
that  Secretary  Udall's  letter  where  he 
says  what  he  will  not  do  under  the  bill  is 
completely  irrelevant  to  the  question  at 
hand;  namely,  should  these  condemna- 
tion and  land  exchange  authorities 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
be  written  Into  the  law  of  the  land? 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  himself 
has,  on  occasion,  changed  his  mind  in 
regard  to  public  land  policies,  as  he  has 
a  perfect  right  to  do.  Under  our  system 
of  checks  and  balances,  it  Is  clearly  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  so  write  legislation 
that  it  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
limitations  of  an  executive  officer's  au- 
thority under  the  law. 

In  a  press  release  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  on  January  7,  1966. 
he  announced  a  change  of  Department  of 
Interior  policy  with  respect  to  land  ac- 
quisitions on  the  Grand  Teton  National 
Park.  I  highly  approve  of  the  decision 
he  reached  in  respect  to  this  matter,  but 
Congress  never  should  have  put  him  in 
the  position  where  he  could  exercise  un- 
checked condemnation  power.  What  he 
has  done  on  January  7,  1966,  his  succes- 
sor can  undo  or  for  that  matter  he  can 
change  his  mind  again  at  some  time  in 
the  future.  As  I  have  said  many  times  In 
the  Senate,  Congress  should  be  very  wary 
of  granting  in  legislation  broad  arbitrary 
discretionary  powers  to  administrative 
officials  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

It  is  leading  to  government  by  execu- 
tive supremacy  in  this  Republic. 


Let  me  read  from  Secretary  Udall's 
press  release  of  January  7 : 

Land  AcqxTisRioiT  Poxjct  Apkrovku  fob 
Orano  TnoN  Matxonax.  Park 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
approved  today  a  l&no  acquisition  policy  gov- 
erning purchase  of  privately  owned  land 
within  the  boundaries  of  Grand  Teton  Na- 
tional Park  In  Wyoming. 

This  policy  is  designed  to  protect  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  owners  of  private  lands  In  the 
park,  while,  at  the  same  time,  affording 
greater  economy  to  the  Oovernment  and 
Insiirlng  the  preservation  of  the  Incompara- 
ble beaut>  of  the  p&rk.  Under  this  new 
policy  the  N.atlonal  Park  Service  will  not  seek 
to  acquire  private  lands  within  the  park, 
without  consent  of  the  owner,  so  long  as 
the  land:^  continue  In  the  same  use  as  Is 
now  being  made  of  them.  The  lands  may 
be  sold  with  the  new  owners  assured  of  this 
same  prlvi^'-Re. 

The  policy  .tssxires  landowners  that  they 
and  their  euccebfors  may  continue  to  use 
their  properties  In  substantially  the  same 
manner  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

Under  this  new  policy,  condemnation 
proceedings  will  be  Instituted  to  acquire 
lands  within  the  park  only  If  It  becomes  nec- 
essary to  prevent  a  change  in  the  use  of  the 
lands  that  would  be  detrimental  to  the  park 
values. 

Grand  Teton  National  Park  was  estab- 
lished In  1929  and  enlarged  In  1950  to  pre- 
serve the  Jackson  Hole  country,  a  region  rich 
In  the  traditions  of  the  Old  West  and  unsur- 
passed In  scenic  grandeur. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  explanatory  material  of 
January  5,  1966,  accompanying  Secre- 
tary Udall's  January  7  press  release,  en- 
titled "Land  Acquisition  Policy  at  Grand 
Teton  National  Park"  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Land  AcQuismoN  Polict  at  Grand  Teton 
National  Park 

Grand  Teton  National  Park  was  estab- 
lished in  1929  and  enlarged  In  1950  to  pre- 
serve the  scenic,  scientific  and  historic  re- 
sources of  Jackson's  Hole,  a  region  rich  In 
human  history  and  unsurpeussed  In  scenic 
grandeur. 

Since  its  establishment,  many  parcels  of 
privately  owned  property  have  been  acquired 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  facilitate  the 
development,  management,  and  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  park  for  Increasing  thousands  of 
annual  visitors.  Today,  only  about  7,500 
acres  of  land  remain  In  non-Federal  owner- 
ship within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the 
park. 

The  present  uses  of  this  privately  owned 
land,  such  as  for  modest  homesltes.  ranches, 
limited  eating  establishments,  dude  ranches, 
etc.,  are  historical  in  the  development  of  the 
valley  and  these  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue until  such  time  as  there  is  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  owners  to  dispose  of  their 
holdings,  or  until  there  are  plans  to  alter 
or  change  present  uses  so  significantly  as  to 
make  them  incompatible  with  the  primary 
purposes  for  which  the  park  was  established. 

Accordingly,  so  that  present  and  future 
owners  of  private  property  within  the  park 
may  be  fully  advised  of  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  Its  land  ac- 
quisition program  In  Grand  Teton  National 
Park,  this  statement  of  policy  Is  issued  as  a 
public  document: 

The  National  Park  Service  will  not  seek  to 
acquire  private  Inholdings  within  Grand  Te- 
ton National  Park  without  the  consent  of  the 


owner,  so  long  as  the  lands  continue  to  b« 
devoted  to  the  uses  now  being  made  of  the 
lands.  This  applies  to  the  present  owners 
and  to  any  future  owners  of  the  property. 
The  present  owners  are  at  liberty  to  dispose 
of  their  property  Just  as  a  private  landowner 
anywhere  else  may  do.  Subsequent  owners 
may  be  assured  that  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice will  take  no  action  with  regard  to  acquir- 
ing the  properties  without  their  consent  so 
long  as  the  properties  continue  to  be  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  at  the  time  of  this 
Btatcmert. 

The  Ncitlonal  Park  Service  will  continue  to 
welcome  oflers  from  the  owners  to  sell  pri- 
vately owned  properties  to  the  United  States, 
and  It  Is  hoped  that  the  owners  will  give  the 
Service  the  first  opportunity  to  purchase 
them.  If  an  owner  wishes  to  sell  his  property 
outright,  the  Service  would  be  glad  to  .-."go- 
tlate  on  that  basis.  On  the  other  hand,  U  an 
owner  wishes  to  retain  use  and  occupancy 
rights  for  a  given  number  of  years  or  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  and  that  of  his  spouse, 
this  can  be  negotiated.  The  latter  situation 
will  enable  people  who  desire  to  obtain  money 
In  liand  today  for  their  property,  with  occu- 
pancy rights  for  a  term  of  years  or  for  their 
lifetimes,  to  work  out  a  negotiated  contract 
on  this  basis. 

If  present  uses  of  properties  are  to  be 
changed  and  the  properties  are  to  be  devoted 
to  new  and  different  uses  not  compatible  with 
the  primary  purpose  for  which  the  park  was 
established,  the  National  Park  Service  will 
attempt  to  negotiate  with  the  owner  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  property  In  order  to  avoid 
the  development  of  a  use  adverse  to  the 
management  of  the  park.  In  the  event  all 
reasonable  efforts  at  negotiation  fall  and  the 
owner  persists  In  his  effort  to  devote  the 
property  to  a  use  deemed  by  the  National 
Park  Service  to  be  adverse  to  the  primary 
purpose  for  which  the  nark  was  established, 
the  United  States  will  Institute  eminent  do- 
main proceedings  to  acquire  the  property  and 
prevent  such  development. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
testified  before  the  Senate  committee,  not 
only  during  the  past  year,  but  even  before 
that,  I  discussed  at  some  length  the 
ownership  of  private  property  in  na- 
tional park  after  national  park.  I  dis- 
cussed the  ownership  of  private  property 
to  the  extent  of  many  thousands  of  acres 
within  the  boundaries  of  so-called  public 
domain  reservations. 

I  have  always  been  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  there  Is  such  strong  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  some  to  my  proposal 
to  limit  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In 
the  case  of  the  Oregon  Dunes  National 
Seashore  bill  to  the  taking  by  purchase 
of  private  land,  and  if  he  falls  to  nego- 
tiate the  purchase  of  private  land,  to  re- 
quire him  to  ask  for  specific  legislation 
governing  the  specific  pieces  of  private 
property  for  acquisition  by  way  of  con- 
demnation, which  places  upon  him  the 
burden  of  proof  of  establishing  public 
necessity. 

I  speak  respectfully  and  Impersonally 
about  an  office,  not  about  an  individual. 
We  make  a  great  mistake  in  public 
policy  when  we  give  to  any  agency  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
blanket  authority  to  condemn  propert,- 
without  requiring  the  holder  of  that 
office  to  establish.  In  the  specific  case 
involving  a  specific  piece  of  property, 
that  the  criteria  of  the  law  of  public 
necessity  are  present.  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  give  such  sweeping  powers  to 
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the  8«ereCai7  of  the  Interior  In  this  caie. 
In  the  Oregon  Dunes  ease,  or  In  any 
other  ease. 

Tlierefore.  a  change  in  the  formula  so 
far  as  its  percentage  is  concerned  does 
not  meet  the  essence  of  the  objection 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  in  regard 
to  condemnation.  But  adopting  the  sug- 
gestion I  make  by  way  of  a  limitation 
upon  the  two  Secretaries  in  respect  to 
denying  them  blanket  condemnation  au- 
thority in  no  way  denies  the  adoption  of 
a  wild  rivers  program.  I  am  for  a  wild 
rivers  program;  but  I  believe  we  ought 
to  plan  Its  administration  without  grant- 
ing blanket  exchange  or  condemnation 
authority  to  either  of  the  Secretaries 
involved.  Therein  lies  the  difference 
with  the  committee. 

I  may  say,  as  a  special  pleader,  but  as 
ooa  who  has  a  right  to  plead  specially, 
because  of  the  special  circumstances  that 
exist  in  my  SUte.  that  when  I  am  deal- 
ing with  a  Krlous  public  question  In 
my  State  that  is  hinged  on  the  unde- 
niable fact  that  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  real  estate  in  my  State  Is  owned  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  it  Is  Important 
that  the  type  of  protection  I  seek  In  re- 
gard to  fee  simple  rights  be  recognized 
by  the  Senate,  and  that  consideration  be 
given  to  the  amendments  I  offer.  Oregon 
is  a  q^edal  case  in  relationship  to  a  ma- 
Jotlty  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  Inmost 
States  of  the  Union,  the  percentage  of 
pubUo  domain  Federal  ownership  of  the 
rMd  estate  of  my  State  does  not  exist. 
That  Is  why  I  make  the  plea. 

If  it  were  a  case  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  being  opposed  to  parks;  if  it  were 
a  ease  In  which  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
were  opposed  to  any  and  all  land  ex- 
changes under  any  and  all  circum- 
■tancea;  if  it  were  a  case  in  which  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  said  that  under 
no  circumstances  should  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
Bulture  ever  be  given  authority  to  con- 
demn property.  I  ought  to  be  out  of  court, 
kMklng  upon  the  Senate  as  a  court  in 
that  sense.   But  that  Is  not  my  position. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  Judgment,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  the  Dunes 
case,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture  In  this 
case  would  ultimately  be  able  to  get 
every  aere  of  land  that  they  really  need 
with  which  to  carry  out  the  laudable 
objectives  of  both  bills  if  they  could 
«w*ahllBh  a  ease.  However,  I  do  not  In- 
tend to  vote  to  give  them  the  arbitrary 
and  discretionary  power  to  say  that  they 
made  the  findings  and  that  we  do  not 
have  the  authority  to  do  anything  about 
it.  The  courts  have  held  time  and  time 
again  that  the  decision  of  administrative 
oOoers  In  such  cases  are  final. 

I  have  already  obtained  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Racoto,  following 
my  major  remarks,  the  testimony  that  I 
preaented  to  the  Senate  committee,  set- 
off forth  the  decisions  of  the  UJ8.  Su- 
prane  Court  and  other  courts,  sustain- 
ing th«  point  I  have  just  made. 

There  is  no  question  about  my  position 
on  the  law  in  respect  to  this  matter.  I 
am  only  asking  for  the  protection  that 
many  In  my  State  want  to  obtain.  It 
Is  my  duty  to  represent  them,  and  it  is 


my  duty  to  try  to  get  it  in  the  way  of 
legislation,  If  possible. 

Mr.  President,  denying  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  the  changes  in  this 
bill  and  In  the  Oregon  Dunes  bill,  think- 
ing that  they  have  been  swept  under 
the  rug  by  pasalng  the  legislation  deny- 
ing me  those  changes  will  not  settle  this 
controversy  In  the  State  of  Oregon.  I 
want  to  settle  that  controversy. 

I  say  most  respectfully  to  the  Members 
of  both  parties  In  the  Senate  that  I  just 
do  not  think  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest 
for  this  controversy  to  continue  to  rage, 
as  it  will  continue  to  rage  unless  we  can 
work  out  an  equitable  solution  that  will 
give  to  these  fee  simple  title  owners  the 
protection  I  seek. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  if  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  regard  to 
the  Dunes  matter,  and  both  Secretaries 
in  regard  to  this  bill,  would  relax  a  bit 
in  regard  to  their  apparent  Insistence 
that  they  be  given  this  blanket  authority 
and  recognize  that  they,  too,  owe  a  re- 
sponsibility to  this  administration  and 
this  country  to  try  to  resolve  this  matter 
on  a  more  friendly  and  equitable  basis, 
and  would  sit  down  with  those  of  us  who 
hold  to  the  point  of  view  I  have  ex- 
pressed, we  could  work  out  a  condemna- 
tion and  exchange  procedure  and  for- 
mula that  would  protect  the  public 
Interest  In  the  laudable  objectives  of  this 
bill  and  the  Dunes  bill. 

That  has  been  my  plea.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  be  my  plea.  I  will  plead  for  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  legislative  body.  How- 
ever. If  I  find  that  there  is  no  alternative 
but  to  plead  for  it  also  on  the  political 
platforms  of  my  State,  I  will  do  that,  too. 

I  believe  in  the  basic,  inherent  right 
of  the  people  of  the  States  to  govern 
themselves  and  determine  their  own  pol- 
icies and  elect  those  who  follow  a  course 
of  action  tteft  wtii  pcotaet  what  the  peo- 
ple want 

I  have  no  doubt  that  In  the  campaign 
coming  on  in  1966,  there  will  be  those 
who  will  make  politics^  Issue  of  a  good 
many  facets  of  these  controversies.  To 
avoid  that  and  get  the  facts  before  my 
people,  I  asked  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  to  look  Into  the  mat- 
ter of  exchanges.  That  Is  why  I  have 
worked  as  long  and  hard  in  trying  to 
reach  a  satisfactory  compromise,  a  con- 
sclonable  compromise  on  the  condemna- 
tion problem  Involved  In  the  Dunes  case. 
The  question  now  rears  its  head  to  a 
certain  degree  in  this  case.  That  will 
continue  to  be  my  record.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  these  are  problems  that  ought 
to  be  forced  to  solution  on  the  political 
platforms  of  my  State. 

I  believe,  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  that  careful  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  plea  I  am  making  for  an 
acceptable  solution. 

When  I  say  what  I  say  now.  I  Imply 
no  criticism.  Senators  know  the  pace  of 
work  that  I  accomplish.  When  the  mat- 
ter involving  the  Rogue  River  was  under 
consideration,  I  did  not  know  about  it. 
I  was  never  consiilted  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  or  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  I  was  imaware  that  the 
matter  was  being  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee.    It  can   be  said   that  someone 


ought  to  have  told  me.    However,  i  am 
only  looking  at  the  fact  that  they  did  not. 

There  were  field  hearings  in  some 
States.  I  foimd  out  last  week,  when 
critics  in  my  State  talked  to  me  about 
this  bill,  that  there  were  no  hearings  in 
Oregon.  They  are  rather  critical  of  tlie 
fact  that  the  opposition  to  the  bill  with 
respect  to  the  Rogue  River  issue  was 
never  put  to  public  hearing  in  my  State. 

There  were  hearings  in  most  of  the 
other  States.  I  imderstand  that  there 
were  public  hearings  back  here  for  2 
days.  They  came  and  went  without  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  knowing 
about  it. 

I  am  not  criticizing  anyone.  I  know 
wliat  my  record  is  on  committees.  I 
know,  as  a  committee  member,  that  I 
woiUd  want  to  know  what  the  views  of 
the  elected  officials  of  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon or  any  other  State  were  in  regard  to 
any  issue  as  controversial  in  nature  as 
this  one. 

I  am  in  a  very  difficult  position  in 
Oregon,  as  I  found  out  last  week,  to  im- 
derstand why  a  record  was  not  made 
against  the  authority  which  is  sought  to 
be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  which 
I  liave  protested  here  tonight. 

I  have  faith  in  my  colleagues.  I  re- 
fuse to  believe  that  those  in  charge  of  the 
bill  and  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  will 
let  this  matter  pass  the  Senate  without 
reaciilng  a  satisfactory  and  conscionable 
adjustment  of  the  problems  that  are  be- 
ing raised  by  my  constituents,  pleading 
for  a  change  in  the  language  of  the  bilL 

I  believe  the  sound  course  in  Oregon 
is  to  eliminate  exchanges  for  the  time 
being.  As  I  have  already  explained,  be- 
cause of  events  that  transpired  early  last 
year  on  an  exchange  proposal  in  Oregon, 
involving  Point  Reyes  and  Curry  County 
lands,  and  because  of  an  investigation  of 
the  facts  of  this  case  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  which  was  undertaken  at 
my  request,  we  should  let  the  atmosphere 
clear  before  taking  an  important  step  in 
Oregon  in  the  field  of  Federal  land -pri- 
vate latul  exchanges.  The  GAO  report 
will,  I  hope,  give  us  the  facts  of  the  Point 
Reyes-Curry  Coimty  land  exchange  pro- 
posal, in  contrast  to  the  serious  charges 
that  were  disseminated  in  the  dally  press 
of  Portland  and  other  parts  of  Oregon. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the 
same  argimients  alx>ut  the  weakness  of 
figures  apply  in  the  matter  of  land  ex- 
changes cited  by  Assistant  Secretary  An- 
derson in  his  letter  of  December  30. 

As  I  mentioned  above,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  stated  that  no 
specific  tracts  tiave  been  identified  for 
exchanges;  no  persons  have  approached 
Interior  officials  and  no  Interior  officials 
have  approached  landowners  regarding 
exctianges. 

But  even  more  significant  is  the  fact 
that  the  figures  supplied  to  the  commit- 
tee are  meaningless  estimates  and  we 
are  asked  to  disregard  them.  Thus,  the 
Department  does  not  even  know  what  it 
may  want  to  exchange.  Nor  does  the 
Department  know  which  of  its  valuable 
lands  someone  will  seek  out  via  ex- 
ciiange. 
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A   CAVXAT  rOK  THX   OONSBVATIONXSTB 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  concept  of 
exchanging  public  domain  and  other 
lands  for  parks  started  only  in  1962. 

Well  what  does  it  mean?  It  is  a  "pig 
In  a  poke"  for  conservationists  and  in 
short  order  they  may  be  saying  that  its 
use  is  only  a  little  better  than  getting 
"a  stick  stuck  In  the  eye." 

What  is  wrong  with  the  idea  that  it  is 
based  on  the  thin  concept  that  all  the 
public  lands  are  exchangeable.  They  are 
not.  Some  are  timbered  and  thus  essen- 
tial to  the  allowable  cut;  others  are 
grasslands  or  important  water  holes  and 
vital  to  a  grazing  leasee.  Others  are  key 
parts  of  a  watershed,  or  vital  hunting 
access  lands.  In  short,  the  fact  is  that 
the  public  lands  are  being  used  said 
events  that  imsettle  these  uses  can  cre- 
ate great  problems. 

Now  It  Is  one  thing  to  exchange  timber 
land  for  timber  land,  or  grazing  land  for 
grazing  land.  But  this  bill  proposes 
bartering  land  for  parks. 

The  Oregon  Multiple  Use  Advisory 
Board  of  the  BLM  addressed  Itself  to  the 
subject  last  August  4  and  resolved  to 
oppose  exchanges.  It  indicated  it  wants 
lands  for  parks  acquired  by  piu'chase, 
not  by  exchange. 

I  say  most  respectfully  that  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
was  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  there 
was  opposition  in  my  State  to  this  bill. 
The  Oregon  Multiple-Use  Advisory  Board 
of  the  BLM  addressed  itself  in  opposition 
l&st  August  4  to  the  whole  concept  of 
exchange. 

With  few  exceptions  it  thinks  ex- 
changes should  be  "for  lands  of  like  kind 
and  character."  It  wants  lands  classified 
for  disposal  and  it  wants  exchanges  to 
improve  the  land  pattern.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  resolution  l>e  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  of  Orxqon  iSrTLTmx-Vsx  Advi- 
sory BOAxo,  AuoxTST  1965 

To  respond  to  Senator  Mobsc:  Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Oregon  MulUple-Vse  Ad- 
visory Board,  That,  this  board  opposes  the 
unlimited  power  granted  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  exchange  without  limitation 
BLM  land  for  lands  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore  as 
proposed  by  the  addition  of  section  2B  to 
Senate  bill  250; 

That  this  multiple-use  board  opposes  in 
principle  the  removal  of  any  public  timber- 
land  from  sustained  yield  either  In  the 
county  where  the  Oregon  Dunes  National 
Seashore  Is  proposed,  or  elsewhere;  be  it 
further 

Resolved  by  this  multiple-uae  advisory 
board,  That  In  the  event  any  sustained  yield 
forest  area  be  exchanged  for  dunes  lands 
that  such  forest  lands  be  required  to  be 
maintained  on  a  sustained  yield  basis  of 
production: 

That  In  explanation  of  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution said  Oregon  Multiple-Use  Board  re- 
•olves  as  follows: 

That  national  parks  and  other  areas  of 
•Ingle  purpose  use,  In  general,  be  acquired 
by  purchase  and  not  by  exchange  and  that 


any  exchange  in  connection  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  lands  devoted  to  a  single  purpose 
be  accomplished  only  after  approval  of  the 
people  in  the  area  affected; 

That  this  board  Is  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  multiple  use  on  all  publicly  owned 
lands  and  that  with  rare  exception  this  board 
believes  that  each  acre  of  publicly  owned 
lands  should  provide  the  greatest  possible 
diversity  of  uses; 

That  this  board  does  not  oppose  all  ex- 
changes as  such  but  recognizes  that  some 
exchanges  may  be  in  the  public  Interest  and 
in  the  Interest  of  the  owners  of  non-Federal 
lands  offered  for  exchange; 

Further  that  each  proposed  exchange  must 
be  fairly  examined  and  the  Impact  on  the 
economics  of  the  area  from  which  the  non- 
Federal  lands  shall  come,  shall  be  considered 
along  with  the  Impact  upon  the  area  from 
which  the  Federal  lands  shall  come; 

That  generaUy  and  with  few  exceptions, 
the  exchange  of  lands  shall  be  for  lands  of 
like  kind  and  character; 

That  no  exchange  shaU  be  across  State 
lines; 

That  of  the  lands  finally  classified  for  dis- 
posal they  shall  be  first  used  In  exchanges 
for  non-Federal  lands  which  will  best  im- 
prove the  public  land  pattern  and  Its  uses 
before  public  sale  Is  considered; 

That  In  the  event  of  public  sale  the  owner 
of  adjoining  or  adjacent  lands  shall  be  given 
the  privilege  of  meeting  the  high  bid;  be  It 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
furnished  the  Secretsiry  of  the  Interior,  the 
Oregon  congressional  delegation,  the  O.  &  C. 
advisory  board  and  the  Public  Lands  Com- 
mittee of  the  Oregon  State  Legislature. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Max 
Ruge  of  the  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  Klamath 
Palls,  sent  me  a  very  comprehensive 
statement  on  exchange  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  his  letter  be  included 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WSTERHAKUSm  CO., 

Klamath  Falls,  Oreg.,  January  10. 1966. 
Bon.  Watnx  Mobse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Mobsx:  BLM  State  Director 
Russell  Getty  has  asked  that  I  personaUy 
express  to  you  my  thoughts  on  your  letter  to 
him  dated  October  21,  relative  to  exchange 
provision  of  two  bills  affecting  Oregon  which 
are  currently  before  the  Congress. 

First  I  want  to  point  out  that  in  the  past, 
exchanges  of  forest  land  in  this  region  have 
been  used  prlmarUy  for  the  purposes  of 
mutual  consolidation  for  more  efficient  forest 
management.  In  these  types  of  exchanges 
the  private  owner,  the  Federal  agency  and 
the  public  can  all  gain. 

The  types  of  exchanges  as  outUned  In 
the  Oregon  Dunes  and  wUd  rivers  bills  are 
somewhat  different  in  that  they  permit  a 
public  agency  to  exchange  Federal  land  for 
putting  together  parks  and  recreational 
areas  which  limit  or  prohibit  any  commercial 
use. 

Many  people  feel  that  public  agencies 
should  not  use  the  exchange  process  to  avoid 
the  appropriation  process.  Is  there  not  some 
danger  in  bypassing  congressional  scrutiny 
by  the  exchange  route  Instead  of  purchasing 
the  lands?  If.  however,  the  exchange  method 
Is  iised  It  should  be  mandatory  that  the 
lands  be  replaced  by  pubUcly  owned  lands 
of  equivalent  value. 

The  amendatory  language  of  section  2(b) 
of  S.  250  excepts  O.  &  C.  and  Coos  Bay 
Wagon  Road  lands  from  being  exchanged. 
This  Is  an  attempt  to  prevent  disposing  of 
public  lands  which  are  under  sustained  yield 
management.    This  motive,  we  agree.  Is  laud- 


able but  in  reality  thU  woiUd  leave  prin- 
cipally public  domain  lands  available  for 
exchange. 

The  public  domain  lands  In  western  Oregon 
are  presently  managed  the  same  as  O.  tt  C. 
lands  and  their  timber  Is  Included  in  com- 
puting the  allowable  cut.  Therefore,  any 
disposition  of  public  domain  lands  would 
also  affect  the  allowable  cut  from  public 
lands.  In  many  cases  this  may  mean  merely 
transferring  lands  from  public  sustained, 
yield  to  private  sustained  yield  but  thU  may 
not  always  be  the  case.  The  hard  fact  U, 
that  in  making  recreational  "set-aaldes" 
from  commercial  forest  land,  some  Impact 
will  be  made  on  the  local  economy.  Whether 
the  recreational  facility  so  established  wiU 
balance  out  this  loss  Is  a  decision  that  must 
be  carefully  weighed  by  the  Federal  agencies 
and  local  governments. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  provision  be  made 
In  the  language  of  8.  260  to  Include  that 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  counties 
Involved  also  be  consulted.  Also,  provisions 
should  be  made  for  public  hearings  to  be 
held  in  the  local  area. 

As  to  S.  1446,  the  wild  riven  bill,  thU 
proposal  would  give  exchange  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  well  as  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Exempting  O.  *  C. 
lands  alone  would  not  prevent  possible 
allowable-cut  reducing  exchanges  If  national 
forest  lands  were  still  Included.  If  both 
types  of  land  were  exempted,  here  again 
about  the  only  lands  available  would  be  pub- 
lic domain.  The  seone  comments  made 
about  public  domain  lands  in  8.  260  would 
apply  here  also.  Here  again  the  basic  fact 
remains  that  if  managed  forest  lands  are 
removed  from  multiple  use  and  dedicated 
to  single-use  recreation  areas,  some  decrease 
in  the  allowable  cut  will  occur. 

Here  also  It  would  be  weU  to  make  pro- 
visions for  public  hearings  and  consultation 
with  county  commissioners  and  advisory 
boards.  This  would  help  insure  that  what- 
ever decision  Is  made  on  an  exchange  will 
be  equitable  and  have  the  minimum  effect 
on  the  local  economy. 

As  to  the  question  of  what  effect  there 
would  be  on  the  allowable  cut  if  the  Rogue 
River  were  to  be  designated  as  a  wild  river, 
you  might  not  know  that  the  Medford  dis- 
trict of  the  BLM,  which  has  Jurisdiction  over 
much  of  the  land  bordering  the  Rogue  in 
the  Oallce  area,  has  already  withdrawn  from 
timber  cutting  a  strip  of  land  along  the 
river.  They  did  this  with  the  concurrence 
of  their  local  advisory  board  and  the  county 
commissioners.  This  withdrawal  meant  a 
reduction  in  the  district's  aUowable  cut  of 
2  mllUon  feet  a  year. 

On  the  lower  river  the  X3B.  Forest  Service 
has  consummated  trades  with  U.S.  Plywood 
in  order  to  consolidate  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice lands  bordering  the  river.  They  have 
also  created  a  scenic  strip  along  the  river 
which  I  l>eUeve  is  excluded  from  their  al- 
lowable cut.  So,  actually  designating  the 
Rogue  as  a  wild  river  would  probably  not 
have  a  significant  effect  on  the  allowable  cut 
over  what  has  already  taken  place. 

In  conclusion.  Senator,  it  seems  to  dm 
that  both  the  dunes  and  the  Rogue  are 
adequately  protected  and  managed  for  rec- 
reation now.  In  a  State  with  almost  66 
percent  of  Its  land  area  in  pubUc  ownership, 
why  risk  upsetting  both  private  and  public 
sustained  yield  plans  to  do  something  which 
is  already  being  done? 
Very  truly  yours. 

Max  VL-aam, 
Member  O.AC.  Advisory  Board. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  his  view  differs  from  that  of  another 
Weyerhaeuser  man,  Mr.  Bernard  Orell, 
whose  statement  hi  support  of  exchanges 
appears  on  page  168  of  the  hearings  of 
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AmU  23, 1M5  on  the  WUd  Rivers  bUl.  He 
was  testlfjrlng  u  chairman  of  the  Forest 
Industries  Council.  The  coiancll,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Orell.  wants  to  require  ex- 
changes for  land  actjulsltlon,  where  fea- 
sible, to  help  keep  down  the  cost  of  Fed- 
eral acquisitions,  protect  the  tax  base 
and  assure  a  continued  supply  of  forest 
products. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Ruge  points 
out  that  forest  land  exchanges  for  more 
efDclent  management  have  been  used 
advantageously  In  the  past. 

He  questioned  their  use  In  the  wild 
rivers  situation,  as  well  as  In  Oregon 
Dunes. 

He  stated  well  the  case  for  review  and 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  exact  Im- 
pacts of  this  proposal  that  will  authorize 
the  bartering  away  all  manner  of  Fed- 
eral lands  for  parks. 

As  the  Department  submitted  Its  bill 
the  Secretary  could  have  traded  off  part 
of  Crater  Lake  Park  to  create  the  wild 
river. 

The  committee  wisely  reduced  his  au- 
thority by  knocking  out  parks  and  wild- 
life refuges. 

But  In  Oregon,  this  Is  not  enough.  The 
O.  Ii  C.  lands,  the. public  domain  and 
the  national  forests  bring  more  benefits 
to  Oregon  and  mean  more  to  our  eco- 
nomic and  our  recreation  growth,  than 
do  parks. 

So  conservationists  should  t6ke  very 
careful  note.  In  their  enthusiasm  for 
parks,  that  the  Nation's  great  conserva- 
tion base,  the  national  forests,  public 
lands  and  O.  b  C.  lands  with  their  mul- 
tiple-use programs  are  not  traded  away 
for  parks. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  repeat  what  I 
have  been  heard  to  say  before;  namely. 
that  I  am  In  favor  of  pcu-ks.  However. 
let  us  buy  them.  Let  the  Federal  Gtov- 
MTunent  pay  for  them  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Then  we  will  know  what  we 
are  getting  and  what  we  are  paying  for. 
Then  we  will  avoid  the  type  of  explosive 
controversy  that  has  broken  out  across 
my  State  as  a  result  of  the  differences 
that  have  developed  over  the  Point  Reyes 
Park  exchange. 

I  am  glad  to  have  Secretary  Udall  say 
to  me.  In  a  letter,  that  he  Is  not  enthu- 
siastic about  land  exchange  in  connection 
with  the  Dunes  Paitc. 

I  Judge  that  there  Is  some  waning  of 
enthusiasm  In  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  land  exchanges  generally.  I 
hope  so.  All  I  am  Interested  In  Is  a 
policy.  What  I  am  Interested  In  is  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  through 
Its  Secretary,  be  willing  to  write  into  the 
law  the  protection  that  these  fee  simple 
owners  are  entitled  to. 

To  me  the  Important  thing  is  to  pass 
a  bill  with  sulBclent  authority  to  estab- 
lish the  wild  rivers  concept. 

The  C(xnmlttee  has  done  an  excellent 
Job  with  a  dlfflcxilt  situation.  I  want  to 
vote  for  the  bill  because  I  support  Its 
broaul  recreation  and  conservation  prin- 
ciples. I  do  not  want  to  ask  the  manager 
ot  the  bill  to  take  an  amendment  that 
affects  wild  rivers  areas  In  other  States. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  has  my  pledge 
of  support  for  the  inclusion  of  these  two 


minor  acquisition  authorities — condem- 
nation and  exchange — at  the  proper  time, 
if  needed  and  if  the  circumstances  war- 
rant. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, various  Items  which  show  the 
concern  that  exists  in  my  State  on  these 
two  issues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
I  owe  it.  not  only  to  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill  and  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  the  minority,  which  has  filed 
its  reasons  for  opposing  the  bill,  and  to 
the  leadership  of  the  Senate  also,  to  say 
that  tomorrow — I  hope  we  can  dispose 
of  it  tomorrow,  because  I  have  no  dis- 
position to  prolong  the  debate  on  the 
bill  beyond  the  time  necessary  to  make 
the  Record — we  can  reach  some  adjust- 
ment of  our  differences. 

If  It  should  come  to  the  point  where 
we  cannot,  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  say 
that  I  did  not  tell  in  advance  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  my  clear  duty,  as  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  to  do  parlla- 
mentarily  In  trying  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  my  State — I  and 
those  opposed  to  the  bill— unless  it  Is 
changed  to  protect  the  Interests  in- 
volved. 

I  shall  offer  an  amendment.  If  It  Is 
necessary,  to  place  the  Rogue  River  un- 
der the  study  program. 

In  view  of  the  controversy  that  exists, 
and  in  view  of  the  great  differences  of 
opinion  that  exist  in  my  State  over  con- 
demnation and  exchanges,  the  Rogue 
River  ought  to  be  included  among  other 
rivers  that  have  been  included  in  the 
section  of  the  bill  that  calls  for  a  study. 

It  has  been  done  in  connection  with 
the  Green  River  in  WyomiiiR.  It  has 
been  done  with  regard  to  the  Skagit 
River.  As  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton has  said,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
It.  I  did  not  say  he  had  anything  to  do 
with  it.  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  he 
had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  Rogue  River  should 
go  Into  the  study  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  most  respectfully 
that  I  do  not  know  of  any  river  that  calls 
for  being  placed  under  the  study  pro- 
gram more  than  the  Rogue  River. 

I  would  prefer  to  eliminate  the  ex- 
change and  condemnation  provisions  so 
as  to  protect  the  rights  of  my  constit- 
uents, without  having  to  go  to  a  study 
program;  but,  Mr.  President,  we  cannot 
separate  the  Rogue  River  from  the  need 
for  more  careful  analysis  of  such  con- 
demnation problems.  Also,  I  believe  that 
much  can  be  said  for  putting  the  Rogue 
River  under  a  study  project.  In  view  of 
the  very  heated  political  furnace  which 
Is  being  stoked  in  my  State  by  those 
seeking  to  attack  the  administration  on 
the  basis  of  certain  charges  that  they 
have  made  against  the  administration 
and  In  regard  to  which  I  have  asked  for 
the  proof. 

To  date,  I  have  not  received  the  proof. 
and  for  that  reason  I  have  asked  the 
Comptroller  General  to  investigate  the 


whole  exchange  problem  Involved  in  the 
Point  Reyes-Curry  County  situation  and 
to  see  whether  there  is  any  proof  of  any 
malfeasance  on  the  part  of  any  Federal 
ofBcial  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
who  was  Involved  in  the  matter  of  ex- 
changes in  connection  with  the  Point 
Reyes  Park  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  to  have  taken 
so  much  time,  but  it  is  better  to  take  the 
time  tonight  so  that  the  information 
will  be  available  to  Senators  tomorrow, 
when — I  am  hoping,  at  least — it  will  ex- 
pedite the  handling  of  the  case  tomorrow. 

Let  me  say  to  my  good  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,  as  I  stated  in  the  begin- 
ning, that  I  shall  not  ask  for  any  action 
on  my  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  tonight.  Rather.  I  prefer 
that  some  time  elapse  so  that  Senators 
can  read  the  statements  I  have  made  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  my  State,  in  the 
hope  that  we  can  come  to  a  common  un- 
derstanding and  make  It  possible  for  me 
ultimately  to  vote  for  a  revised  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
hope  that  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to 
make  some  adjustments  in  the  bill,  to 
reach  what  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
described  as  a  conscionable  compromise 
as  to  the  issues  he  has  raised  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  evening. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  can  be  as- 
sured of  my  best  effort  in  this  regard. 
and  I  hope  that  some  agreement  can  be 
reached. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Comptroller  General 

or  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  28, 196S. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Herewith  Is  the  In- 
formation you  requested  In  your  letter  of  No- 
vember 15,  1965,  concerning  the  land  ac- 
quired for  each  national  park  or  recreation 
area  created  since  January  1. 1965. 

Prom  January  1.  1955,  to  September  30, 
1965,  45  areas  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service  (NFS)  were  created.  The  areas 
were  created  either  by  statute,  by  Presidential 
Proclamation,  or  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  For  areas  which  were  author- 
ized by  statute,  the  gross  acreage  In  all  cases 
was  limited  to  either  a  specific  number  of 
acres,  a  maximum  niimber  of  acres,  a  specific 
site  and  adjacent  lands,  or  a  defined  bound- 
ary. For  areas  designated  by  Presidential 
proclamation,  or  by  an  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  gross  acreage  was  specified 
In  the  authorization. 

The  Information  contained  In  the  attached 
schedules  was  obtained  from  the  latest  Infor- 
mation available  from  the  records  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  In  Washington,  D.C.  To 
ascertain  that  title  had  passed  to  the  United 
States  for  lands  listed  aa  federally  owned, 
deed  files  or  other  authenticating  documents 
were  examined.  In  Instances  where  such  flies 
were  not  available  In  Washington,  statements 
of  resp>onslble  Park  Service  officials  were  ac- 
cepted. In  several  Instances,  the  gross  acre- 
age reported  Is  based  on  estimates  made  by 
the  National  Park  Service. 

As  stated  \r  vour  request,  we  did  not  re- 
veal to  officials  of  the  National  Park  Service 
our  purpose  for  gathering  the  Information 
you  requested.  We  -.lUSt  that  the  Informa- 
tion furnished  wll:  serve  your  purposes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Prank  H.  Weitzel, 
■Acting  ComptToUer  General  of 

the  United  States. 
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Kin  or  HoK.  Watmx  Mors*,  a  VS.  SD»- 
ATOB  Pbok  tkx  Static  or  Orzoon- 
Senator  Mobbk.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been 
oh&lrlng  the  meetings  on  the  higher  educa- 
tion bill,  but  I  have  made  arrangements  for 
Senator  Rakoolpb  to  be  my  proxy  and  pro- 
ceed. 

I  wish  to  talk  about  procedure  with  the 
committee  for  Just  one  moment.  Of  course, 
I  will  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  committee. 
I  have  a  matter  here  that  la  of  major  Im- 
portance to  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon, 
a  matter  which  Is  highly  controversial  In  my 
State.  I  propose  to  treat  It  as  a  strictly  legal 
problem.  For,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  actually 
appearing  before  the  court  of  last  resort  In 
this  matter,  and  the  cases  that  I  cite  In  my 
argument  leave  no  doubt  of  this  so  far  as  the 
law  la  concerned. 

It  la  a  matter.  In  my  opinion,  of  great 
importance  both  to  my  State  and  also  to  the 
futoire  congressional  policy  In  regard  to  the 
whole  question  of  condemnation  and  em;nent 
domain.  Time  consuming  as  it  will  be,  I 
would  Uke  to  make  the  record  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  I  would  Uke  to  make  it  a  public  rec- 
ord, in  accordance  with  a  detailed  statement 
that  I  have  worked  on  for  some  time,  which 
consists,  may  I  say.  of  33  pages.  And  I  am 
willing  to  accommodate  myself  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  tlils  committee.  I  will  present  It  to- 
day, tomorrow,  next  week,  or  whenever  you 
want  It  presented.  But  I  want  to  say,  gen- 
tlemen, that  I  do  not  think  that  I  would  be 
carrying  out  my  responsibilities  to  the  p>eo- 
ple  of  my  State  If  I  did  not  pvesent  this  state- 
ment in  detail.  I  say  most  respectfully,  in 
my  Judgment  this  committee  would  not  be 
carrying  out  its  responsibilities  to  the  people 
of  my  State  If  It  did  not  hear  the  statement 
in  detaU. 

Senator  Oiuxnino.  Senator  Mouse,  speak- 
lig  for  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
we  would  be  glad  to  bear  you  at  any  length 
you  may  desire,  anything  that  you  have  to 
say  whether  long  or  short  Is  of  great  im- 
portance to  this  conunlttee. 
Senator  Moaos.  Very  well,  I  shall  proceed. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  greatly  appreciate  the  oi>- 
portunlty  you  have  afforded  me  to  submit 
my  views  on  S.  350.  to  establish  the  Oregon 
Dunes  National  Seashore  Park. 

The  obligation  which  I  must  carry  out 
today.  In  all  good  conscience.  Is  one  which  Is 
not  eMj  to  assume.  Although  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  and  I  agree  on  the  great  majority  of 
iMues  which  come  before  the  Senate.  I  regret 
that  I  miut  oppose  my  colleague  on  the  Issue 
o<  the  power  of  condemnation  which  is  In- 
herent In  the  provisions  of  S.  250.  This 
power  to  condemn  private  property  for  dunes 
■eeihore  purposes  was  also  an  essential  fea- 
ture of  my  colleague's  bill,  S.  1137,  of  the 
laat  Congreas. 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear  at  the  beginning 
of  my  testimony  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  wanta  a  dunes  seashore  park  In  the 
State  of  Oregon.  His  major  thoals  is  simply 
that  not  a  alngie  square  inch  of  private  prop- 
erty needs  to  be  taken  to  have  a  most  ade- 
quate dunea  park  In  my  State. 

And  I  think  the  committee  can  well 
underatand  that  becauae  I  do  not  endorse  the 
bin  In  its  present  form,  the  erroneous  repre- 
sentation has  been  made  In  Oregon  that  I 
am  aigalnat  a  dunea  park.  In  my  Judgment, 
we  will  have  a  better  dunea  park  with  the 
ooodemnatlon  provision  eliminated.  Such  a 
dunaa  park  In  my  Judgment  will  be  more 
acceptable  to  more  people  In  Oregon  l>ecause 
It  wUl  eliminate  the  controversial  features  of 
thl»  park.  I  think  It  U  very  deairable  that 
we  have  a  park  for  which  there  can  be  over- 
whalmlng  aupport.  rather  than  a  park  which. 
In  my  Judgment,  would  cause  disagreement 
and  oontroTeray  and  political  difflcultlea  for 
aoma-tlma  to  oome. 


Mr.  Chairman,  on  December  3.  1963,  I  an- 
nounced to  the  Senate  that  I  would  oppose 
S.  1137  as  reported.  My  prlmar>'  objection  to 
the  bill  related  to  the  very  broad  power  of 
condemnation  that  would  be  conferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — a  power 
Which.  In  the  present  form  of  the  Oregon 
Dvines  bill,  is  far  more  comprehensive  than 
that  which  would  have  been  conferred  under 
S.  1137  of  the  88th  Congress,  ns  It  was  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague  on  March  19.  1963. 
In  fact.  In  my  Judgment  this  bill  is  worse 
than  the  last  one  In  regard  to  the  condemna- 
tion provision. 

It  Is  a  most  unpleasant  taslc.  I  assure  my 
COlleagTaes,  to  oppose  a  bill  such  as  S.  250 
Which  Is  designed  to  foster  and  promote  rec- 
reational values,  not  only  for  Oregonlans. 
but  for  all  Americans,  for  generations  to 
come.  The  bill  has  much  merit  and  a  great 
appeal  to  all  of  us.  particularly  those  of  us 
Who  love  the  great  outdoors  and  the  Incom- 
parably beautiful  coast  of  Oregon.  But  the 
establishment  of  this  marvelous  recreation 
area — undoubtedly  In  the  interest  of  the 
public — should  not  be  effected  through  a 
plan  that  takes  away  from  many  Individuals 
one  of  the  most  cherished  rights  enjoyed  by 
freeman  under  our  constitutional  system 
of  government.  I  refer  to  the  time-honored 
and  respected  right  of  American  citizens  to 
own  land  In  fee  simple  for  "themselves,  their 
heirs,  and  assigns." 

If  we  were  dealing  with  a  proposed  na- 
tional park  in  the  East  or  Midwest  or  pos- 
sibly in  some  other  part  of  Oregon,  we  might 
be  able  to  find  a  very  heavy  measure  of 
public  interest  In  the  scales  wherein  we  bal- 
ance public  versus  private  Interests  on  the 
question  of  condemnation.  As  I  said  In  the 
Senate  on  December  3.  1963: 

"1  have  heard  many  Senators  compare  the 
situation  In  Oregon  with  the  dunes  situation 
in  Indiana,  the  Cape  Cod  sitxiatlon  In  New 
England,  and  some  other  park  proposals 
elsewhere  In  the  country.  There  Is  little 
resemblance.  If  any.  between  the  Oregon 
situation  and  the  situation  in  those  other 
States." 

Senator  Simpson.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Senator  Morse.  Yea;  I  yield. 
Senator  Simpson.  Could  the  reporter  read 
back    the    statement    made    by    the   distin- 
guished  Senator   from   Wisconsin?    I   want 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  hear  It. 

(The  statement  of  Senator  Nelson  referred 
to  was  read  by  the  reporter. ) 

Senator  Simpson.  Does  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  wish  to  make  any  comment 
with  respect  to  that  statement? 

Senator  Mossx.  I  have  pages  of  comment 
on  it. 

May  I  say  also,  as  we  lawyers  know.  It  la 
necessary  to  qualify  a  witness  from  time  to 
time.  And  if  you  will  permit  me  to  qualify 
myself  on  the  subject  of  eminent  domain 
and  condemnation,  I  might  say  that  I  taught 
all  of  the  real  property  courses  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  for  some  years.  Including. 
ot  course,  the  legal  subject  of  eminent  do- 
main. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  State,  some  of  the 
newspapers  which  have  not  been  friendly  to 
me  on  the  Issue  of  the  dunes  park,  tried  to 
misrepresent  my  position  by  eUleglng  an  In- 
oonalstency.  They  pointed  out  that  I  sup- 
port the  Indiana  Dunes  Park.  In  fact.  I  am 
one  of  the  cosponsors  of  that  bill.  They  also 
pointed  out  that  I  voted  for  the  Cape  Cod 
Park.  And  I  certainly  did.  And  In  the  next 
section  of  my  brief.  I  deal  with  my  poeltlon 
with  regard  to  those  parks  and  their  greet 
differences  in  respect  to  the  proposed  park 
ilk  Oregon. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  supported  the  Indiana 
Dimes  National  Lakeshore  bill  when  It  passed 
the  Senate  last  month,  and  I  8upp>orted  the 
Oape  Cod  Seashore  legislation,  even  though 
both  of  these  projects  involve  condemnation 
ot  private  property.  Because  I  have  repeat- 
edly objected  to  such  provisions  In  the  Ore- 


gon Dunes  bin.  I  cannot  let  this  occasion 
pass  without  differentiating  once  again  be- 
tween the  Oregon  Dunes  proposal  and  th« 
Indiana  and  Cape  Cod  situation. 

The  difference.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  Is  quite  simple.  As  I 
Indicated  to  the  Senate  In  1963  (Conous- 
sional  Record,  vol.  109,  pt.  19,  pp.  25164- 
25166),  In  the  Indiana  E>unes  Park  area  there 
is  very  little  public  land  available  for  use 
in  a  naUonal  park.  Of  the  11,292  acres  which 
the  proposed  Indiana  Dunes  Park  would  In- 
clude, only  a  little  over  2,000  acres  in  the 
area  Is  public  land,  and  that  Is  contained  In 
the  Indiana  Dunes  State  Park.  We  are  deal- 
Ing,  gentlemen,  except  for  a  State  park  with- 
in the  area,  with  all  private  land. 

The  legal  queetlon  of  public  necessity  U 
then  presented.  If  you  are  going  to  have  a 
p>ark  In  this  area  you  have  to  condemn.  And 
there  Is  no  question,  as  you  will  see  from  the 
the  authorities  I  shall  subsequently  cite,  that 
the  law  Is  crystal  clear  on  the  point  that  you 
can  condemn  for  public  necessity  purposes. 
But  there  Is  always  an  Issue  of  fact  as  to 
whether  In  a  given  set  of  operative  facts 
there  Is  a  public  necessity  for  condemnation. 
If  that  public  necessity  does  not  exist,  then  I 
respectfully  submit  that  condemnations 
should  not  flow. 

Aa  you  will  also  see  from  the  authorities 
I  shall  subsequently  cite,  the  Congress  is  the 
court  that  weighs  these  facts.  Once  the  Con- 
gress determines  this  question  of  public 
necessity,  no  court  will  set  the  condemna- 
tion action  aside  unless  It  can  be  shown— 
which  Is  almost  Impossible — that  there  Is 
corruption  or  arbitrary,  capricious  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  finders  of  the  fact.  Under 
our  Judicial  system,  the  body  which  you 
gentlemen  on  the  subcommittee  symbolize, 
namely,  the  Congress,  will  constitute  the 
court  of  last  resort,  as  the  cases  I  wish  to  cite 
will  demonstrate. 

So  in  regard  to  the  Indiana  dunes,  all  of 
the  remaining  land  In  the  area  Is  privately 
owned  lands  or  noncontiguous  wetland. 
Consequently,  Mr.  Chairman,  If  we  are  going 
to  have  an  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore  at  all.  we  must  have  condemnation. 
This  conclusion  conforms  fully  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  public  necessity  and  the  correlatlvt 
right  of  eminent  domain. 

But  let  me  point  out.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  case  Is  entirely  different  with  the  pro- 
posed Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore.  Let 
the  record  be  perfectly  clear  that  In  Oregon 
It  is  not  necessary  to  condemn  a  square  foot 
of  property  in  order  to  have  more  park  ares 
than  we  can  use.  There  is  absolutely  no  need 
to  condemn  private  property  In  the  case  of 
the  Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore. 

On  December  19,  1963, 1  took  the  same  po- 
sition with  respect  to  S.  792  of  the  88th 
Congress,  to  establish  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  Mich.  I  voted 
against  S.  792  because,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
present  bill,  the  power  to  condemn  private 
land  was  Inherent  in  the  bill.  In  discussing 
this  case  in  the  Senate,  I  said: 

"My  understanding  is  that  even  in  the 
Sleeping  Bear  area  there  could  be  quite  s 
large  park  if  there  were  not  a  requirement 
of  condemnation  of  the  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  private  holdings  which  are  to  be  con- 
demned."     (CONCRXSSIONAL  RXCORO,  VOl.  108, 

pt.  19.  p.  25166.) 

"The  only  objection  I  raise  to  the  Michi- 
gan bill  Is  that  we  should  eliminate  the  con- 
demnation sections  in  the  bill  and  see  what 
can  be  arrived  at  by  way  of  Sleeping  Beai 
Park  on  the  basis  of  negotiation  and  pur- 
chase. Later,  if  a  set  of  facts  develops,  that 
will  stop  them  from  having  the  park;  if  they 
find  that  later  a  situation  should  develop 
which,  In  order  to  get  a  certain  piece  of  prop- 
erty from  the  standpoint  of  public  necessity, 
would  require  action  of  the  kind  proposed, 
we  can  then  enact  special  legislation  pro- 
Tldlng  for  condemnation  for  those  essential 
areas,  and  tboae  areas  alone."    (Ibid.  26165.) 
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And  that  same  principle  you  will  find  In 
the  Morse  amendment  which  I  shall  offer  be- 
fore I  close  my  testimony  on  the  Oregon 
dunes  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  contrast  the  Michigan  and  Indiana 
Dunes  cases  In  order  to  reemphaslze  that 
where  ample  pubhc  lands  are  available  with 
which  to  establish  a  dunes  park,  we  should 
not  invade  private  property  ownership  rights 
until  we  can  demonstrate  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  park  will  fall  in  Its  pur- 
poses and  objectives  unless  additional  specific 
private  lands  are  acquired  through  condem- 
nation. 

In  Oregon,  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
land  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 
And  yet  there  Is  pending  before  this  subcom- 
mittee a  measure  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Oregon  Dunes  Park  which  would  Involve  the 
condemnation  of  private  property  for  use  In 
the  park.  Now.  these  three  words  "the  public 
necessity"  are  words  of  art  In  the  law  which 
are  misunderstood  by  many  laymen  In  a  con- 
troversy such  as  this.  It  Is  very  easy  for  them 
to  criticize  one  such  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  who  Is  holding  strictly  to  the 
law  in  the  position  that  he  has  taken  on  this 
matter.  All  I  have  said,  and  say  now.  Is  that 
no  private  property  should  be  condemned  un- 
less it  can  be  shown  that  this  piece  of  prop- 
erty is  needed  as  a  matter  of  "public  neces- 
sity." And  that  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  giving  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
a  blanket  authority,  as  Is  given  to  him  In  this 
bill,  to  render  the  Judgment  in  the  name  of 
the  Congress  as  to  whether  or  not  a  piece  of 
property  should  be  condemned.  You  give 
him  that  authority  and  you  can't  take  It  away 
from  him,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  you  pass  an- 
other statute  to  do  it. 

Senator  Simpson.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming that  under  this  procedure  It  Is  a  tak- 
ing of  the  property  as  soon  as  the  petition  is 
filed  In  the  district  court  In  the  region  where 
the  land  lies? 

Senator  Morse.  That  Is  right. 

This  power  to  condemn  must  be  used  only 
with  extreme  care  and  only  where  there  Is 
no  other  way  to  satisfy  the  public  necessity. 
This  is  not  the  case  In  the  Oregon  Dunes,  for 
ample  public  lands  are  already  available. 

This  consideration  applies  with  even 
greater  force  when  the  question  of  pubUc 
beach  lands  Is  the  Issue  at  hand.  As  I  shall 
point  out  later  on  In  this  speech,  years  ago. 
through  the  foresight  of  a  great  Oregon  Gov- 
ernor, Oswald  West,  the  State  of  Oregon 
completed  the  task  of  preserving  for  public 
use  the  Pacific  Ocean  beaches  from  the  Co- 
lumbia River  In  the  north  to  the  Oregon- 
California  border  In  the  south.  These 
beaches  were  declared  by  the  Oregon  General 
Assembly  to  be  vested  In  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon as  a  public  highway.  That  Is,  In  Oregon 
every  square  Inch  of  beach  from  the  Coltmi- 
bia  River  to  the  California  boundary,  from 
between  high  and  extreme  low  tide  Is  owned 
by  the  State  of  Oregon.  And  I  want  you  to 
keep  that  In  mind  as  we  consider  the  physi- 
cal nature  of  this  proposed  park. 

Consequently,  between  300  and  400  miles 
of  Pacific  Ocean  beach  In  Oregon  Is  in  public 
ownership.  No  Impertinent  signs  reading 
"No  Trespassing,"  "Keep  Out,"  "Private 
Beach,"  or  "Reeerved  for  Guests,"  confront 
▼Isitors  desiring  to  enjoy  the  Pacific  Ocean 
beaches  of  Oregon.  Persons  of  all  races  and 
colors  may  use  the  beach  and  are  welcomed 
there  by  Oregon  and  her  people.  This  right 
of  the  public  to  enjoy  the  seashore  of  Oregon 
In  perpetuity  stands  in  marked  contrast  with 
^  many  Instances  wherein  the  Atlantic 
beach  areas  are  restricted  to  use  by  a  prlvi- 
'•ged  few.  It  also  stands  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  beach  areas  that  are  available  to  the 
public  in  the  Midwest  and  oth«  ports  of  our 
Nation. 

These  are  facte  that  we  must  keep  In  mind, 
"T    Chairman   and   members  of   this  oom- 
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mlttee,  when  we  weigh  the  private  property 
Interests  of  Individuals  who  own  land  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Oregon  Dunes  Nation- 
al Seashore,  against  the  public  Interest 
Involved  In  an  acquisition  of  private  lands 
for  park  and  recreational   puipoees. 

The  private  property  within  the  proposed 
boundaries  of  the  seashore  cannot  be  dis- 
missed as  an  Insignificant  element  of  this 
project.  The  committee's  report  on  S.  1137 
of  the  88th  Congress,  a  bill  which,  as  report- 
ed, was  essentially  the  same  as  S.  250,  con- 
tains the  statement  on  page  3  that  "the  new 
boundaries  Include  an  estimated  15  private 
residential  properties  and  2  commercial 
enterprises." 

The  report  also  states  on  page  4,  "authority 
has  been  given  by  the  adoption  of  a  new 
section  4(d),  for  acquisition  of  scenic  ease- 
ments covering  private  property  for  500  feet 
on  both  sides  of  U.S.  Highway  101  to  protect 
the  national  seashore  against  deleterious  de- 
velopments on  such  adjacent  lands." 

At  page  5  the  report  Indicates  that  about 
one-sixth  of  the  proposed  dunes  seashore 
area — a  total  of  4,242  acres — Is  in  private 
ownership.  It  Is  quite  obvious,  therefore, 
that  private  ownership  rights  are  a  signifi- 
cant element  In  the  project,  and  cannot  be 
disposed  of  on  any  de  minimis  considerations. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  only  15  resi- 
dences are  Involved,  and  that  therefore  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  should  not  be 
so  concerned.  I  would  be  Just  as  concerned 
If  only  one  residence  was  Involved.  Because, 
let  me  point  out  to  this  committee,  that  one 
residence  Is  pretty  precious  under  this  Jurid- 
ical system  of  ours.  Just  one  citizen,  no 
matter  how  lowly  or  how  small  his  property 
Interest  may  be.  Is  entitled  to  the  same  pro- 
tection as  someone  with  500  or  5,000  or  50,000 
acres.  We  are  deaUng  here  with  a  Juridical 
concept.  We  are  dealing  here,  In  my  Judg- 
ment, with  a  matter  of  the  Interest  of  the 
individual  against  that  of  the  Government. 
The  bill  Is  not  Improved  by  taking  fee  simple 
away  from  15  parties,  as  far  as  their  resi- 
dences are  concerned.  There  are,  moreover, 
other  fee  simple  owners  of  private  property 
Involved  In  this  area  who  don't  have  resi- 
dences on  them,  but  It  is  still  private 
prc^erty. 

And  so  I  repeat,  I  am  Interested  only  in 
the  protection  of  Individuals  in  their  fee 
simple  rights  in  the  absence  of  a  showing, 
on  the  facts,  that  fee  simple  must  be  taken 
away  from  them  as  a  matter  of  public  neces- 
sity.   That  Is  the  Issue. 

And  let  me  say,  passing  a  bill  won't  settle 
that  issue.  Passing  a  bill  Isn't  going  to 
satisfy  the  Individual  who  knows  that  the 
bin  took  property  away  from  him  when  no 
essential  public  necessity  in  fact  was  In- 
volved. That  is  the  issue.  The  question  now 
is  whether  the  Congress  wants  to  work  out 
an  accommodation  In  connection  with  this 
bill  that  has  been  needed  for  years.  Such 
an  accommodation  must  be  worked  out  now 
to  protect  what  I  think  Is  one  of  the  most 
precious  liberties  and  freedoms  the  American 
citizen  has;  namely,  the  right  to  own  prop- 
erty in  fee  simple,  not  to  be  taken  away 
from  him  by  the  Government  in  the  absence 
of  a  public  necessity  in  respect  to  the  use  of 
that  particular  piece  of  property. 

You  see,  gentlemen,  you  must  think  of 
this  park  as  a  blanket.  We  are  trying  to 
stretch  out  a  blanket  which  we  are  going 
to  call  a  park.  But  under  that  blanket,  there 
are  some  privately  owned  fee  simple  titles. 
And  there  Is  no  public  necessity  in  some  In- 
stances for  taking  those  fee  simple  titles 
to  Individual  parcels  of  land.  But  you  will 
never  know  until  the  owner  of  that  land 
has  an  opportunity  to  have  a  hearing  on 
whether  or  not  the  doctrine  of  public  ne- 
cessity ought  to  be  applied  to  his  particular 
piece  of  property.  That  Is  what  I  am  urging. 
This  involves,  you  see.  the  consideration 
of  many  abstract  principles  of  law.  Tou 
have   heard  me  say  in  my  battles  on  the 


floor  of  the  Senate  during  the  past  20  years 
that  we  don't  have  rights,  any  rights  as  free 
men  aaid  women,  except  in  relation  to  the 
abstract  principles  of  law.  But  It  Is  hard 
work  to  deal  with  abstractions,  and  not  very 
dramatic.  It  Is  easy  to  forget  their  con- 
crete  application  to  our  dally   lives. 

But  consider  these  15  private  landowners, 
some  of  whom  have  built  their  houses  as 
retirees  practically  vrtth  their  own  hands. 
They  are  beautiful  houses,  though  they 
would  not  look  very  good  In  Spring  Valley 
In  Washington,  DC.  But  In  the  Great  Ca- 
thedral area  of  nature  which  God  has  given 
them  for  a  surrounding  they  are  wonderful 
homes.  And  I  don't  propose  to  take  them 
away  from  those  fee  simple  owners  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  each  Individual  parcel 
is  needed   as   a  matter  of  public  necessity. 

And  let  me  tell  you,  you  can  take  Judicial 
notice  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
could  not  show  public  necessity  in  case  tifter 
case.  There  Is  more  public  domain  surround- 
ing that  area  than  you  would  ever  Include 
In  the  park. 

As  you  will  see  In  another  subsection  of  my 
argument,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  already 
been  eliminated  from  this  bill  the  best  dunes 
In  the  area.  If  you  gentlemen  think  that 
the  bill  you  have  before  you  Is  the  bill  that 
has  the  best  dunes,  come  on,  and  I  will  take 
you  out  there.  I  will  show  you  the  beat 
dunes  They  are  not  even  Included  In  this 
bill.  They  have  already  been  excluded. 
They  were  In  the  original  Neuberger  bill,  but 
they  are  not  in  It  now.  The  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  some  attempt  to  explain  why  they 
have  been  excluded.  Well,  they  are  jjubUc 
lands,  and  I  want  to  say  that  In  my  Judg- 
ment you  cannot  Jvistlfy  excluding  the  best 
dunes  while  at  the  same  time  you  are  con- 
demning these  private  holdings.  In  my 
Judgment  It  Is  not  necessary  to  take  them  in 
order  to  have  a  wonderful  park. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  said,  some  of  the 
finest  dunes  land  of  the  entire  area  is  that 
which  Is  located  Immediately  south  of  Ten- 
mile  Creek  extending  to  a  pol.nt  In  the  vicin- 
ity north  of  Coos  Bay.  This  area  was  in- 
cluded In  Senator  NrtjenicER's  bill,  S.  1137  of 
the  88th  Congress,  but  was  eliminated  by  the 
Seiukte  Interior  Committee  when  It  reported 
on  S.  1137.  It  is  interesting  and  significant 
that  it  was  not  included  in  HJi.  7524,  which 
is  the  bill  of  the  Congressman  from  this  area 
of  Oregon.  It  is  my  understanding  that  S. 
250  also  excludes  the  dunes  area  south  of 
Tenmlle  Czeek. 

There  are  a  number  of  private  ovraershlps 
In  the  area  Just  mentioned  south  of  Tenmlle 
Creek,  but  I  noted  upon  reviewing  Senate 
Report  No.  674  of  the  88th  Congress  that  this 
9-mile  stretch  of  land  was  eliminated  from 
the  reported  bill,  S.  1137,  because  "develop- 
ments of  the  next  few  years  should  determine 
whether  this  area  is  required  exclusively  for 
water  supply  and  industrial  expansion  near 
Coos  Bay,  or  if  a  considerable  part  of  It  can 
be  used  for  seashore  recreational  purposes 
or  dual  uses  If  It  Is  needed  to  accommodate 
visitors  to  the  seashore"  (S.  Rept.  No.  674, 
p.  3). 

Let  the  record  be  perfectly  clear.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  not  want  any  of  the 
private  property  In  the  so-called  south  of 
the  Tenmlle  Creek  area  taken  by  way  of  con- 
demnation unless  there  could  be  shown  an 
essential  public  necessity.  But  also  I  want 
to  point  out  that  moet  of  the  very  best  dunes 
south  of  the  Tenmlle  Creek  area  are  already 
public  lands.  And  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  they  should  be  excluded  on  the 
basis  of  any  argument  that  a  great  paper- 
producing  company  and  various  commercial 
companies  In  that  area  may  need  water. 
Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  give  water  ease- 
ments in  connection  with  public  land  all 
over  this  country  to  private  enterprise.  And 
I  would  support  It.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  water 
easement  does  not  in  any  way  diminish  the 
use  of  the  property  for  park  purposes. 
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Now,  gr«nt«d  that  tbere  la  enough  l&nd 
Dortb  of  Tanmlle  Cr«ck  for  an  MlequAtc 
p«rk,  Um  Mnlor  Senator  still  ralae*  tbe  quea- 
tlon.  why.  however,  ahould  we  exclude  what 
the  reereatlonallata  teU  me  happen  to  be 
•oma  of  the  beet  dunea  for  park  ptirpoaea? 

Tbla  la  a  moet  Intereatlng  iltuatlon.  It 
Indicates  that  the  committee  does  give  cog- 
nisance to  private  property  Intereats.  but 
that  Ita  major  concern  relates  to  potential 
Industrial  uaea  of  privately  owned  property 
In  tbla  Impreaalve  0-mlle  dune  area.  If  In- 
dustrial private  property  ownerahlp  la  Im- 
portant. I  feel  that  personal  private  property 
ownership  Is  equally  Important  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  should  give  favored  consid- 
eration to  one  type  of  private  ownership  as 
contrasted  with  another.  But  I  repeat.  If 
any  of  this  property  south  of  Tenmlle  Creek 
that  Is  privately  owned  Is  desirable  for  pri- 
vate Industrial  uses,  then  I  do  not  want  tt 
taken  away  from  them  unless  It  can  be 
shown  that  a  given  piece  of  property  ought 
to  be  taken  from  the  standpoint  of  public 
necessity,  not  under  a  blanket  bill,  but  In 
connection  with  the  facts  relating  to  the 
fee-simple  rights  of  the  owner  of  that  spe- 
cific piece  of  property.  This  U  quite  a  dif- 
ferent approach,  as  you  can  see. 

la  regard  to  the  public  land  south  of  Ten- 
mile  Creek  on  which  some  of  the  beet  dunes 
In  the  area  are  located,  let  me  say  that  there 
Is  no  Justification  for  excluding  that  land 
when  Industrial  sites  are  available  for  build- 
ing various  Industries  In  the  Coos  Bay  area 
and  I  am  for  the  building  of  these  Industries. 
In  fact,  no  one  has  been  a  greater  supporter 
of  the  development  of  the  private  industry 
In  that  part  of  the  State  than  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon.  But  I  am  not  In  favor 
of  saying  that  we  can't  have  parklands  there 
because  water  la  needed  that  may  be  taken 
from  under  that  land.  Give  them  a  water 
easement.  That  Is  all  you  need  to  do.  We 
follow  that  pnjcedure  ail  over  the  country. 
•  Tbe  members  of  the  subcommittee  have 
the  solemn  obligation  to  weigh  carefully  the 
Interests  of  these  property  owners  In  the 
scales  of  legislative  Jiutlce.  For  we  of  the 
Congress  are  truly  and  effectively  the  "court 
of  last  resort"  for  the  Individuals  who  own 
4,000  acres  of  land  In  this  proposed  seashore 
pork  area.  As  I  shall  point  out  later,  these 
landowners  would  have  no  appeal  from  otir 
decision  If  we  should  conclude  that  their 
landownenhlp  rights  are  to  be  destroyed  by 
a  grant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
power  to  deprive  them  of  their  land  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  seashore  project.  That 
la  what  I  call  the  blanket  approach  to  this 
park  problem. 

We  cannot  shrug  off  the  problems  by  say- 
ing "liet  the  courts  decide  the  Issue."  The 
courts  have  made  It  clear  to  us  In  many 
cases,  both  at  the  State  and  Federal  levels, 
that  they  will  not  review  cases  of  this  type 
once  a  finding  Is  made  that  the  lands  to  be 
acquired  for  the  recreational  area  are  for 
public  use.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the 
lands  to  be  used  In  this  case  will  be  devoted 
for  public  use.  Thus,  we  of  the  Congress 
ars.  m  fact  and  In  effect,  the  highest  court 
to  which  these  private  landowners  may  ap- 
peal. Once  we  have  rendered  our  decision, 
the  rights  of  these  landowners  on  this  Issue 
are  adjudicated  for  all  Ume 

Of  oouiM,  the  owners  of  these  lands  will  be 
afforded  the  protection  of  just  compensation 
uadar  the  fifth  amendment  of  the  Conatltu- 
tloa.  but  we  all  know  that  money  compen- 
sation U  a  very  poor  substltuta  for  the  owner- 
ship of  land  which  a  man  has  acquired 
through  his  own  foresight  and  wishes  to 
rvtaln  for  hU  own  purposes  as  a  free  Amerl- 
ou)  dttaan. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  the  specific 
Intantlooti  of  the  affected  landowners  as  to 
tlM  futur*  use  of  tbalr  private  property  lying 
wttbln  tha  boundarlsa  of  the  proposed  Dunes 
I  project.  I  oui  asaurs  my  oolleaguaa 
I  at  paopls  who  have  written  to  ma 


on  this  subject  over  the  years  are  deeply 
apprehensive.  Beyond  a  doubt,  many  plans 
for  the  future  use  of  these  privately  owned 
lands  will  have  to  be  abandoned  and  cher- 
ished hopes  will  be  dashed  If  we  grant  the 
power  of  condemnation  that  Is  Implicit  In 
8.  250. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  les^al  principles  applicable 
to  the  condemnation  provisions  of  3.  250.  I 
believe  a  discussion  of  those  principles  Is 
merited  at  this  point. 

At  my  request  the  Library  of  Congreee 
supplied  a  very  helpful  analysis  of  the  con- 
Btttutlonal  basis  upon  which  private  property 
may  be  condemned  for  park  and  recreational 
area  purposes.  I  have  not  only  checked  their 
cases,  but  I  have  run  the  citations.  The 
analysis  made  these  pertinent  observations 
concerning  State  and  Federal  law  applicable 
to  this  question : 

"A.    CONDXMNATION    OT    PRIVATB    PROPERTT    FOR 
PtrSHC    PARKS    AND    RECBEATION     AREAS 

"It  is  apparently  well  settled  that  it  Is  con- 
stitutional to  condemn  private  property  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  public  parks,  play- 
grounds, outdoor  scenic  spots,  and  public 
recreational  areas.  Vast  tracts  of  uninhab- 
ited woodlands,  or  spots  made  beautiful  by 
nature  may  be  taken  for  State  or  National 
parks.  (Nichols,  one  of  our  great  authors  on 
the  subject  'The  Law  of  Eminent  t)omaln.' 
3d  ed..  1960  (1962  Supp.),  sec.  7.5151.)  In 
Adirondack  Railway  v.  New  York  State.  176 
V.B.  336  (1900),  the  State  of  New  York  con- 
demned property  of  a  railroad  to  provide  a 
public  preserve  of  wild  forest  lands  for  the 
public  pleasure  and  health,  to  preserve  the 
headwaters  of  Important  rivers,  and  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  stand  of  timber  The  State 
courts  upheld  this  taking  and  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  affirmed,  saying  the  purpose 
of  the  talklm?  was  a  matter  for  legislative  dis- 
cretion of  which  Judicial  cognizance  would 
not  be  taken. 

"In  Bunyon  v.  PaUtades  Park  Commrs.. 
158  N.Y.S.  622,  It  was  held  that  It  was  for 
the  public  use  to  take  land  used  for  a  quarry 
In  order  to  preserve  the  scenic  beauty  of  a 
river  and  a  park.  In  United  States  v  Gettys- 
burg Electric  R'y.  160  U.S.  668  (1896),  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  an  act  or  Congress 
providing  for  the  condemnation  of  private 
property  for  a  national  historic  site  at  the 
Gettysburg  battlefield,  stating  that  the 
preservation  of  a  great  national  site  In  order 
to  promote  feelings  of  patriotism  and  loyalty 
Is  a  proper  public  use  for  which  private 
property  may  be  taken.  The  only  State  case 
on  the  condemnation  of  historic  battlefields 
Is  State  ex  rel.  Smith  v.  Kemp.  261  p.  656 
(Kansas),  where  the  taking  was  also  upheld. 

"Nichols.  In  the  work  cited,  concludes  that 
'It  Is  apparent  that  pleasure  and  sentiment 
must  be  the  principal  factors  in  Justifying 
the  taking  of  property  for  such  purposes 
(scenic  natural  areas,  woodlands,  et  cetera).' 
whereas  the  taking  of  land  for  city  parks  and 
playgrounds  for  active  use  is  usually  based 
on  the  public  health  and  safety. 

"As  to  the  public  taking  of  private  prop- 
erty for  park  purposes.  Nichols  states  that 
this  Is  a  comparatively  recent  thing  In 
American  life,  but  that  such  taking  has  uni- 
formly been  held  constitutional  usually  on 
the  ground  of  public  health  and  morals. 
Numerous  cases  are  cited  on  such  takings; 
among  the  Important  Federal  cases  are  the 
following : 

■•S?ioeTn«*er  ».  United  States  (147  U.S.  282 
(1893)).  upheld  the  taking  of  private  land 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  for  Rock  Creek 
Park,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar 

"Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway 
Company  v.  City  of  Minneapolis  (232  U.S. 
438  (1814) )  upheld  the  Uklng  by  the  city  of 
Mlnneai>olls  of  the  shorelines  of  several  lakes 
looat«d  In  the  city,  together  with  adjacent 
lands,  for  public  park  purposes. 


"In  Rindge  Co.  v.  Loa  Angeles  (262  VS.  700 
( 1923) ) .  an  owner  of  property  situated  along 
the  Pacific  coast  near  Loe  Angeles  resisted 
the  taking  of  his  property  for  a  public  high- 
way on  the  grounds  that  It  was  to  be  only 
a  scenic  route  and  that  few  people  would 
use  It.  The  Court  held  that  an  authorized 
public  use  In  condemnation  cases  was  prop- 
erly met  by  a  road  affording  mainly  scenic 
beauty:  "Public  uses  are  not  limited.  In  the 
modem  view,  to  matters  of  mere  business 
necessity  and  ordinary  convenience,  but  may 
extend  to  nxatters  of  public  health,  recrea- 
tion, and  enjoyment  *  •  '.  A  road  need 
not  be  for  a  purpose  of  business  to  create  a 
public  exigency;  air,  exercise,  and  recreation 
are  Important  to  the  general  health  and  wel- 
fare; pleasure  travel  may  be  accommodated 
as  well  as  business  travel;  and  highways  may 
be  condemned  to  places  of  pleasing  natural 
scenery.  Hlgginson  v.  Nahant  (11  Allen 
(Mass.  530.  536)).'  The  Court  also  stated 
that  It  Is  not  necessary  that  the  entire  com- 
munity, nor  even  any  considerable  portion 
of  It.  should  directly  enjoy  or  participate  In 
an  Improvement  In  order  to  constitute  It  a 
public  use." 

May  I  say  to  the  committee  that  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  court  decisions  spend  very 
little  time  In  discussing  the  source  of  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  acquire 
private  lands  for  public  park  or  recreational 
purposes.  Perhaps  some  of  the  courts  as- 
sume that  the  acquisition  of  land  Is  an  at- 
tribute of  sovereignty.  However,  I  would 
prefer  to  place  the  p)ower  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  private  land  for  public  pur- 
poses on  a  more  solid  constitutional  basis. 
This  la  the  doctrine  that  I  have  never  seen 
successfully  rebutted  In  any  of  the  legal 
literature.  It  Is  the  doctrine  that  I  expressed 
In  my  course  on  real  property  when  we  got 
to  the  subject  of  eminent  domain. 

The  Federal  Government,  It  has  been  ob- 
served In  many  Supreme  Court  decisions,  Is 
H  Government  of  delegated  powers.  One 
might  engage  In  phllosophlcal-legal  discus- 
sions at  some  length  In  searching  out  the 
basic  delegated  power  under  which  the  au- 
thority to  acquire  land  for  Federal  recreation 
purposes  Is  derived,  but  there  seems  to  be 
little  doubt,  under  the  adjudicated  cases  In- 
volving condemnation  of  private  land  for 
park  and  recreation  purposes,  that  the  root 
source  of  such  power  Is  article  I,  section  8.  of 
the  Constitution,  the  so-called  spending 
power.  This  Is  a  power  that  Is  corollary  to 
that  given  Congress  to  "lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  and  Imposts  to  •  •  •  provide  for  •  •  • 
the  general  welfare." 

In  United  States  v.  Butler  (297  U.S.  1 
( 1936) ) .  the  Supreme  Court  emphasized  that 
the  P'ederal  power  to  tax  Includes  the  Fed- 
eral power  to  expend  funds  to  promote  the 
general  welfare.    The  Court  said : 

"The  Congress  Is  expressly  empowered  to 
lay  taxes  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare. 
Funds  In  the  Treasury  as  a  result  of  taxa- 
tion may  be  expended  only  throuRh  appro- 
priation (art.  I,  sec.  9.  cl.  7).  They  can 
never  accomplish  the  objects  for  which  they 
were  collected,  unless  the  power  to  appro- 
priate Is  as  broad  as  the  power  to  tax.  The 
necessary  Implication  from  the  terms  of  the 
grant  Is  that  the  public  funds  may  be  ap- 
propriated 'to  provide  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  Inlted  States.'  " 

Obvloub  v,  the  spending  of  Federal  funds 
for  a  public  purpose  Is  a  spending  for  the 
general  welfare.  The  oblectlve  of  the 
spending  may  be  carried  out  under  the  Im- 
plementing Clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
says  : 

"The  Congress  sh^U  have  power  •  •  • 
to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  Into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers  and  all  other  powers  vested 
by  the  Constitution  In  the  Government  of 
the  United  States   •   •    •    (art.  I.  sec.  18)." 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I  do  not  believe 
It  can  be  queatloned  today  that  the  Federal 
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Government  has  the  authority  to  acquire 
private  lands  for  public  park  and  recrea- 
tional purposes  and  that  It  mtfy  acquire 
such  lands  through  condemnation  proceed- 
ings. Condemnation  Is  but  one  method  of 
carrying  out  the  law  which  authorizes  the 
acquisition  of  private  property  for  public 
uses. 

If  the  Issue  were  to  be  decided  for  the 
first  time  In  the  courts  of  our  country  today, 
I  believe  a  strong  case  could  be  made  for  the 
proposition  that  In  passing  upon  the  right 
of  the  Federal  Oovermnent  to  take  private 
property  for  public  use,  the  courts  should 
weigh  carefully  the  Government's  power  of 
condemnation  against  the  Individual's  right 
to  peaceful  and  uninterrupted  property  own- 
ership. If  the  Issue  had  not  been  settled  In 
courts  long  ago,  I  think  it  could  be  argued 
with  a  great  deal  of  logic  that  In  each  case 
courts  should  "balance  the  Interests"  to  de- 
termine whether  the  power  of  condemnation 
for  public  purposes  outweighs  the  private 
property  ownership  rights  In  each  case  under 
consideration.  However,  the  issue  was  re- 
solved long  ago.  And  therefore,  gentlemen, 
if  you  give  tills  blanket  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  private  property 
owners   have   no  successful   recourse. 

This  blanket  authority  under  S.  250  is  Just 
what  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  after, 
and  tliat  is  why  he  has  been  adamant  In  any 
suggestion  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  made  to  him  about  working  out 
the  kind  of  a  compromise  X  shall  propose 
before  I  finish  this  testimony.  He  wants  the 
power,  and  I  just  do  not  believe  In  giving 
blm  any  bureaucratic  power  he  does  not 
need.  He  does  not  need  this  power  in  this 
set  of  facts  to  establish  a  highly  desirable 
park  In  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  help  us 
avoid  what  Is  going  to  be  a  controversy  In 
our  St.'.te  that  In  my  Judgment  should  not 
be  raised.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  raise  such  a 
controversy  in  order  to  have  a  beautiful 
dunes  park  that  will  meet  all  the  recreational 
needs  that  any  park  proposed  under  this  bill, 
with  or  without  condemnation  procedure 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  will 
provide. 

Therefore.  I  think  we  ought  to  think  about 
these  private  property  owners.  I  think  we 
ought  to  provide  the  necessary  language  in 
thU  bill  to  protect  their  fee  simple  titles 
from  being  taken  away  from  them  unless  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  can  be  made  to  show 
in  each  individual  case  that  public  necessity 
calls  for  condemnation.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment, as  you  will  see  before  I  finish,  that  will 
provide  that  protection  to  these  private 
property  owners. 

And  so  I  say,  the  general  proposition  of  the 
law  is  well  established.  When  the  taking  la 
found  to  be  for  public  use,  the  extent  of  the 
taking  Is  within  the  discretion  of  the  legis- 
lature, subject  to  the  constitutional  reqiilre- 
ment  of  Just  compensaUon  for  the  property 
taken. 

On  the  subject  of  the  possible  weighing  of 
public  and  private  Interests  In  considering 
'Whether  a  particular  condemnation  should 
be  allowed,  the  Library  of  Congress  provided 
me  with  these  comments: 

"This  Is  the  question  of  the  public  neces- 
sity for  a  taking  and  Is  discussed  In  some 
of  the  cases.  It  appears  to  be  settled  that 
this  is  a  poUtlcal  question  not  appropriate 
for  Judicial  consideration.  'The  necessity 
for  appropriating  private  property  for  public 
use  Is  not  a  Judicial  question.  This  power 
resides  in  the  legislature  •  •  •.'  Rindge 
case,  supra.  "Where  the  Intended  use  is  pub- 
lic, the  necessity  and  expedience  of  the 
taking  may  be  determined  by  such  agency 
wJd  In  such  mode  as  the  State  may  desig- 
nate. They  are  legislative  questions,  no  mat- 
ter who  may  be  charged  with  their  decision, 
and  a  hearing  thereon  is  not  essential  to  due 
process  In  the  sense  of  the  14th  amendment.' 
^^agg  v.  Weaver.  251  U.S.  67,  58.  See  also 
Joilm  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Providence.  262  U.S.  668. 


This  point  will  be  discussed  in  subsequent 
paragraphs. 

"To  resume  with  the  list  of  Federal  cases 
bearing  on  public  takings  for  park  purposes. 
we  have  Suncrest  Lumber  Co.  v.  North  Caro- 
lina Park  Commission,  30  P.  2d  121  (1929). 
In  this  case  the  condemnation  of  private 
property  In  North  Carolina  was  upheld  where 
It  was  taken  by  the  State.  In  conformity  with 
an  act  of  Congress,  to  form  part  of  the  pro- 
jected Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park. 

"In  Dalche  v.  Board  of  Com'rs.  of  Orleans 
Levee  Board,  49  F.  2d  374  (1931),  the  Court 
considered  the  levee  board's  condemnation 
of    extensive    land    on    the    shores    of    Lake 
Pontchartrain  and  adjacent  thereto  for  the 
purpose  of  draining  It  and  turning  it  Into 
parks,  playgrounds,  boulevards,  amusement 
parks,  beach  areas,  general  recreation  areas, 
and   Uke    purposes.     The    Court   held    that. 
considering  the  conditions  prevailing  :n  the 
area   involved    (low.  swampy  area,  unsulted 
for   anything  but  muskrat  trapping),  such 
purposes  wers  properly  public  uses  and  thus 
the  condemnation  did  not  violate  the  14th 
amendment.    As  to  the  necessity  of  the  tak- 
ing in  the  first  place,  the  Court  "said  it  could 
not  inquire  into  such  a  matter,  which  was 
exclusively  for  the  State  legislature.     Thus, 
once  again  the  Court  refused  to  weign  the 
public  Interest  against  the  private  interest 
on  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  the  tak- 
ing.   Its  only  consideration  was  to  the  public 
character  of  the  use  intended  for  the  prop- 
erty.   As  stated,  It  easily  found  such  a  pub- 
lic use  la  the  Intended  use  of  the  properly. 
"In  Via  V.  State  Commission  on  Co^lserva. 
tion,  et   cetera,  9   F.   Supp.   556    (1935),   the 
Court  upheld  the  condemnation  of  private 
property  for  a  public  park    (here  the  State 
of  Virginia  took  private  lands   to   make   up 
part  of   the   proposed   Shenandoah   National 
Park  In  conjunction  with  an  act  of  Congress 
for  that  purpose.     The  Court  stated  that  It 
must  be  conceded  'That  Uie  furtherance  of 
the  health,  pleasure,  and  recreational  facili- 
ties of  Its  people  is  a  function  of  the  State.' 
"In  United  States  v.  Southerly  Portion  of 
Bodie  Island,  N.C..  114  F.  Supp.  427   (1953) 
the  United  States  sought  to  condemn  certain 
private  property  In  North   Carolina   for  use 
in   connection  with   the  Cape  Hatteraa   Na- 
tional Seashore  Recreational  Area.     Against 
an    allegation    by    the    defendant    that   the 
proposed  taking  was  not  for  a  public  purpose, 
the  Court  replied  that  "It  is  nevertheless  well 
settled  that  the  condemnation  of  property 
for  park  purposes  is  a  taking  for  a  public  use 
and  Is  constitutional,'  citing  the  Shoemaker 
and    Rindge   cases,   supra.      The    defendant 
further  contended  that  his  property  was  not 
necessary   for   the   projected    seashore    area. 
The  Court  replied  that  this  allegation  was 
directed  really  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  In  deciding  to  Include 
defendant's   land:    'In   the   absence   of    bad 
faith  and  nonpublic  use.  It  would  seem  that 
the  wisdom  of  a  Government  officer  author- 
ized to  commence  condemnation  proceedings 
does  not  present  a  judicial  question  and  is 
not  subject  to  judicial  review  •   •   •.     It  is 
his  opinion  and  not  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
that  Is  controlUng."     The  Court  pointed  out 
that  actual  malevolence  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  would  have  to  be  shown,  before 
the  courts  could  Inquire  Into  the  wisdom  or 
necessity   for   a  particular  taking.     This   Is 
directly  in  line  with  the  repeated  position  of 
the   courts   that    they    will    not   weigh    the 
necessity  of  a  taking;  that  is.  balance  private 
Interests;  their  only  concern  is  with  the  pub- 
lic use  character  of  a  condemnation.     See 
also  United  States  v.  Certain  Parcels  of  Land. 
141  F.  Supp.  300,  305  (1956)  :  'If  there  Is  any 
reasonable  basis  for  the  exercise  of  a  power 
granted  by  Congress  to  an  administrative  of- 
ficer In   eminent   domain   proceedings.   It   la 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  to  re- 
view   his    determination,    at    least    In    the 
absence  of  bad  faith." 


"Some  selected  State  cases  on  tbe  taking 
of    private    property    for    parks    and    public 

recreational  areas  are: 

"In  City  of  Beverly  HUls  v.  Anger,  127  Cal. 
App.  223  (1932)  the  court  upheld  the  taking 
of  private  property  for  a  city  park.  The  court 
stated  that  an  owner  may  not  question  in  the 
courts  the  public  Interest  and  necessity  for  a 
taking.  Accord,  Village  of  Depue  v.  Bansch- 
bach.213.  111.  574  (19l6i. 

"Opiiilon  of  the  Justices  to  the  Senate,  297 
Mass.  567  (1937)  upheld  the  Uking  of  land 
In  the  old  port  of  Salem  to  be  used  as  a 
memorial  to  sailors  of  that  port  and  as  a 
marine  park  for  the  public  benefit  and  as  a 
national  historic  monument. 

'In  Bunyan  v.  Comrs.  of  Palisade.'-  Inter- 
state Park.  153  N.Y.S.  622  (1916),  the 
court  upheld  the  taking  of  a  stone  quarry 
along  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  River  and 
adjoining  the  State  park  to  preserve  the 
scenic  beauty  of  the  river  and  park,  even 
though  some  of  the  land  was  too  rugged  for 
use,  against  the  contention  that  the  St.ite 
could  not  exercise  eminent  domain  merely  to 
acquire  land  for  Its  esthetic  merits  and 
scenic  beauty:  this  In  Itself  is  a  public  use. 
Again,  the  court  refused  to  consider  the  nec- 
essity for  the  taking  because  'such  a  challenge 
would  open  a  tremendous  field  for  irrelevant 
discussion'  (p.  628) . 

"As  to  the  weighing  of  public  and  private 
Interests  in  a  taking,  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  in  Dccrfield  Park  District  v.  Progress 
Dei-el  Corp..  174  N.E.  2d  850  (1961),  per- 
mitted a  condemnee  to  Inquire  into  the 
ultim;Ue  purpose  of  the  park  board  in  the 
acquisition  of  Its  laud  lor  a  park,  even  though 
the  court  said  the  general  rule  forbade  judi- 
cial Inquiry  into  the  condemnors  motives. 
Perhaps  the  facU  of  the  case  are  decisive- 
Progress  charged  that  the  park  board  was 
only  condemning  its  property  because  Prog- 
ress was  selling  Us  houses  to  Negroes.  Inso- 
far as  this  case  allows  the  courts  to  examine 
the  necessity  for  a  taking,  as  distinct  from  Its 
public  purpose.  It  is  against  the  weight  of 
authority. 

"Taking  the  opposite  view  of  much  the 
same  facts  Is  State  v.  Weinstein  (St.  Louis 
Court  of  Appeals;  329  S.W.  2d  399  (1969)). 
Here  the  court  refused  to  examine  the  mo- 
tives of  the  condemning  body  so  long  as  the 
taking  was  for  a  public  use  (a  park).  (The 
property  sought  to  be  condemned  was  owned 
by  Negroes  who  chtrged  the  city  was  per- 
secuting them;  the  court  would  allow  no 
proof  of  this  question  )  Accord,  In  re  Open- 
ing and  Extending  Palisade  Ave,  1955  N  YS 
2d  685  (1956). 

"In  Bushard  v.  Washoe  County.  68  Nev.  222 
(1951)  the  court  held  that  the  taking  of 
wild  woodlands  22  miles  from  Reno  as  a  pub- 
lic recreational  area  was  for  a  proper  public 

"In  Brande  v,  Oconto  County,  109  N.W. 
2d  105  (1961).  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wis- 
consin said  courts  may  not  weigh  the  neces- 
sity for  a  taking,  except  where  the  condem- 
nation Is  arbitrary,  unreasonable,  or  In  bad 
faith. 

"In  Salisbury  Land  <t  Imp.  Co.  v.  Com- 
monwealth (215  Mass.  369).  It  was  held  that 
private  land  may  be  taken  for  a  city  bath- 
house or  public  bathing  beach. 

"Additional  Federal  cases  holding  that  the 
determination  of  the  necessity  for  a  taking 
Is  for  the  legislature  and  will  not  be  ex- 
amined by  the  courts:  Brooks  v.  Shepard  (157 
P.  Supp.  379) ;  United  States  v.  70-39  Acres  of 
Land,  More  or  Less  in  San  Diego  County  ( 164 
F.  Supp.  451):  District  of  Columbia  Redevel- 
opment  Land  Agency  v.  70  Parcels  of  Land 
in  Square  541  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
(153  F.  Supp.  840);  Berman  v.  Parker  (348 
U.S.  26)  (holding  that  the  legislature  and  not 
the  Judiciary  la  the  main  gtiardlan  of  public 
needs  to  be  served  by  social  legislation.  In- 
cluding the  power  of  eminent  domain,  and 
the  role  of  the  courts  In  determining  whether 
that  power  Is  being  exercised  for  a  public 
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purpoM  U  an  extramely  narrow  one— Uie 
le^talatlTS  det«nnliiatlon  of  neccHlty  1«  'well 
nl^ti  conclusive')." 

On«  of  tb«  leading  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
rMti  supporting  the  proposition  that  the 
oourts  will  not  review  the  necceslty  of  the 
taking,  once  It  hss  been  established  that  the 
taking  Is  for  a  public  purpose,  Is  Shoemaker 
▼.  United  Statet  (147  U.S.  383  (1893)).  In 
that  case  the  VS.  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
condemnation  of  certain  lands  In  the  Dis- 
trict o<  Columbia,  pursuant  to  an  act  of 
Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  park 
In  the  Rock  Creek  area.  Without  dweUlng 
upon  the  obvious  fact  that  the  taking  of  the 
profMrty  for  park  purposes  was  a  taking  (or 
a  public  use,  the  Supreme  Court,  epeaklng 
through  Mr.  justice  Shlras,  said : 

"The  adjudicated  cases  likewise  establish 
the  proposition  that  while  the  courts  have 
the  power  to  determine  whether  the  use  for 
which  private  property  Is  authorized  by  the 
legislature  to  be  taken.  Is.  In  fact,  a  public 
use.  yet.  if  this  question  Is  decided  In  the 
afllrmatlve,  the  Judicial  function  Is  exhaust- 
ed; that  the  extent  to  what  such  property 
ahall  be  taken  for  such  use  rests  wholly  In 
the  legislative  dlsoretlon.  subject  only  to 
the  restraint  that  Just  compensation  must 
be  made." 

la  Adirondack  Railioay  v.  New  York  State 
(17e  U.S.  S3A  (1900) ) ,  the  SUte  of  New  York 
oondemned  property  of  a  railroad  to  provide 
a  public  preewve  of  wild  forest  lands  for 
the  public  pleasure  and  health,  to  preserve 
the  headwaters  of  Important  rivers,  and  to 
maintain  an  adequate  stand  of  timber.  The 
State  courts  upheld  this  taking  and  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  affirmed,  saying  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  taking  was  a  matter  for  legisla- 
tive discretion  of  which  Judicial  cognizance 
would  not  be  taken.  Speaking  for  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Puller  said: 
"The  lands  taken  for  the  park  were 
thereby  dedicated  to  a  public  use  regarded 
by  the  State  as  of  such  vital  Importance  to 
the  people  that  they  were  expressly  put  by 
the  Constitution  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
other  destination.  The  general  rule  Is  that 
the  necessity  or  expediency  of  appropriat- 
ing particular  property  of  public  use  is  not 
a  matter  of  Judicial  cognizance  but  one  of 
the  determination  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Oovemment." 

These  cases  show  that  the  courts  will  not 
go  Into-- the  question  of  necessity  once  the 
Congress  and  the  State  passes  the  leglBlatlon. 
The  cGurt  only  makes  an  inquiry  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  the  use  Is  public.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  use  In  S.  360  being  pub- 
lic. It  to  for  a  park.  And  the  cases  are 
legion. 

And  so  the  Issue  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  raises  again  U  whether  you  are  going 
to  give  discretionary  power  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  with  no  check,  or  whether  you 
are  going  to  give  us  a  bill  that  gives  us  all 
the  lands  we  need  for  a  dunes  park  without 
condemnation  provisions.  For  there  Is  much 
more  public  land  that  can  be  Included  in  the 
bUl.  That  to  all  you  have  to  do.  You  can 
go  doiwn  there  to  Coos  County  and  take  acre 
after  acre  of  the  beet  dunes  on  the  whole 
ooeat  and  put  them  back  in  the  bill.  You 
had  them  there  once.  But  It  is  my  position 
that  these  private  holdings  shoiild  not  be 
teksn  under  a  blanket  act.  My  plea  to  that 
yott  foUoiw  a  procedure  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oragoa  wUl  recommend  shortly: 
to  place  a  check  upon  the  discretion  of  the 
Semtary  d  the  Interior. 

How.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  law  makes  It  clear 
that  the  Psderal  aoramment  has  the  pow- 
er to  aoqolre  prlTately  owned  lands  for  pub- 
llo  park  and  reoraatloQ  purposes.  We  know 
that  onoa  a  deelataa  has  been  made  author- 
Mag  or  '«»"<*n  for  the  acquisition  of  pri- 
vate ymnmilj  by  the  Vsdaral  Oovemment  for 
■ueh  poxpoaes.  the  courts  wUl  not  quasUon 
tha  taklnc.    We.  aa  lactalaton,  have  the  sol- 


emn duty  of  determining  whether  these  pri- 
vate land  owners  are  to  be  subjected  to  the 
condemnation  of  their  lands  within  the  dunes 
perk  area.  They  have  no  appeal  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  Congress  or  from  the  action  that 
the  Secretary  may  take  pursuant  to  that  de- 
ctolon. 

Condemnation  of  private  land  Is  a  power 
which  should  be  used  sparingly;  It  should 
never  be  used  unless  a  demonstrated  es- 
sential public  necessity  demands  it.  Has 
there  been  a  demonstration  of  real  public 
necessity  in  this  case?  I  submit  that  there 
has  not  been  any  such  demonstration. 

As  I  mentioned  heretofore,  the  Pacific 
Ocean  beaches  on  the  coast  of  Oregon  belong 
to  the  general  public  and  are  available  the 
year  around  for  public  use.  I  am  satisfied 
that  these  beaches  will  remain  in  this  status 
in  perpetuity.  This  dedication  of  the  Oregon 
beaches  to  the  general  public  is  now  found 
in  the  Oregon  Revised  Statutes,  section 
274,070.    This  section  reads: 

"Ownership  of  the  shore  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  between  ordinary  high  tide  and  ex- 
treme low  tide  and  from  the  Columbia  River 
on  the  north  to  the  Oregon  and  California 
State  line  on  the  south,  excepting  such  por- 
tion or  portions  as  may  have  been  disposed 
by  the  State  prior  to  July  5.  1947,  hereby  is 
declared  vested  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  and 
hereby  Is  declared  to  be  a  public  highway. 
No  portion  of  such  shore  shall  be  alienated 
by  any  of  the  agencies  of  the  State." 

This  admirable  law  had  Its  origin,  in  part, 
in  1899.  It  was  extended  through  the  ef- 
forts of  a  great  public  servant,  the  late  Gov. 
Oswald  West,  to  preserve  for  posterity  the 
entire  length  of  our  incomparable  Oregon 
beaches.  The  original  statute,  which  was 
enacted  in  the  Oregon  legislative  session  of 
1899  (Oregon  Laws.  1899,  p.  3).  declared  the 
Oregon  Pacific  Ocean  beaches  to  be  a  State 
highway  from  the  Columbia  River  at  the 
north  to  the  Clatsop  County  south  boundary. 
In  1913  the  boundary  was  extended  south 
to  the  Oregon-California  boundary  line. 
This  Oregon  statute  stands  as  a  living  monu- 
ment to  a  great  man  who  had  remarkable 
foresight — Oswald  West. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  In  the  case  of 
the  Oregon  Dunes  project,  the  public  neces- 
sity does  not  require  the  condemnation  of  a 
slEigle  piece  of  private  property  at  this  time. 
I  submit  that  the  power  of  condemnation 
implicit  In  the  Oregon  Dunes  bill  as  it  now 
stands  before  this  subcommittee,  would 
represent  an  unjustifiable  use  of  the  power 
of  eminent  domain  by  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Simpson.  Would  the  Senator  yield? 

Senator  Morse.  Yes 

Senator  Simpson.  In  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  reporting  on  the  bill 
in  the  88th  Congress  these  words  are  found, 
"property  should  be  acquired  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  owner."  "  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  who  is  Importuning  to  leave  It 


out,  have  any  knowledge  of  why  the  Secretary 
put  these  words  In  the  report  and  then  asked 
for  condemnation  rights  In  this  bill? 

Senator  Moksk.  No;  I  would  not  have  any 
such  knowledge.  But  I  want  to  say  most 
respectfully,  of  course,  that  if  Congress  gives 
him  this  power  of  eminent  domain,  he  can 
use  it  in  the  exercise  of  discretionary  power. 
And  if  he  can't  reach  a  settlement  with  the 
owner,  he  can  condemn.  And  that  is  what 
the  proponents  of  the  bill  want.  That  is 
what  they  are  seeking. 

Therefore,  Mr  Chairman,  I  have  prepared 
an  amendment  to  S.  350  which  expressly  pro- 
hibits condemnation  of  private  property 
within  the  Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore 
project  area. 

In  submitting  this  amendment,  I  am  not 
asking  the  Congress  to  take  a  radical  new 
step  by  allowing  private  tracts  to  remain 
within  boundaries  of  Federal  lands.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  fact  Is  that  there  are  millions 
of  acres  of  land — 1  did  not  misspeak  here, 
there  are  millions  of  acres  of  land,  private 
land,  within  our  Federal  parks  and  forests 
across  the  country  which  remain  in  private 
ownership.  It  is  not  now,  nor  ever  has  been 
necessary  to  use  condemnation  in  order  to 
acquire  every  last  acre  of  private  land  In 
our  Federal  parks  and  forests.  For  the  in- 
formation of  the  Bubcommlttee,  I  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  find  out  Just  what  the  facts 
are  in  regard  to  this  question. 

In  response  to  an  Inquiry  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  on  this  matter,  Secre- 
tary Udall  made  the  following  comments  in 
a  letter  of  last  year : 

"The  National  Park  Service  has  never  ob- 
tained a  complete  breakdown  of  the  owners 
of  private  lands  within  the  authorized  ex- 
terior boundaries  of  the  areas  it  administers. 
Such  a  compilation  would  be  a  monumental 
task.  There  are,  however,  many  of  such  pri- 
vate inholders,  some  of  whom  own  very  small 
tracts  of  land,  while  others  own  many  thou- 
sands of  acres.  Land  use  by  these  private 
inholders  range  from  commercial  enterprises, 
such  as  service  stations,  motels,  ranches,  et 
cetera,  while  others  use  land  for  summer 
cottages  or  agricultural  purposes.  Many 
areas  have  private  Inholders  who  have  sub- 
divided their  lands,  which  are  In  a  constant 
state  of  flux  due  to  selloffs." 

As  of  January  1,  1966,  Mr.  Chairman,  such 
privately  owned  lands  within  our  national 
parka  amounted  to  598,283.03  acres — more 
than  half  a  million  acres.  Quite  evidently 
there  Is  no  strident  rule  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  condemn  all  private  prop- 
erty In  establishing  its  national  parks. 

I  have  also  received  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  a  breakdown  on  private  prop- 
erties in  several  of  our  better  known  national 
parks.  I  think  the  subcommittee  would  be 
interested  to  know  Just  how  much  private 
land  is  still  to  be  found  in  these  parks. 
(The  breakdown  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Summary  of  State-owned  lands  wUhin  National  Park  Service  areas,  Jan.  1,  1965 


Area 


Antletam  National  Batt'.efleld  Site.  Md.. 

Canyonlands  National  Park,  Utah 

CalvillD  Mountain  National  Monument.  N.  Mei 

CirUbad  Caverns  National  Park.  N.  Mei. 

Dsath  Valley  National  Monument,  Ca!i{.-Nev 

Dlnoaaor  National  Monument,  L'tah-Colo 

Olen  Canyoo  National  Recreation  Area,  Arli.-Utab 

Oraod  Tetoo  National  Park.  Wyo._ 

Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area.  Nev.-Aris 

Natural  Bridcea  National  Monument,  Utah 

Olympic  Nstional  Park.  Wash 

Orfsn  Pipe  Cactus  National  Monument,  Arlx 

Point  R«r«s  Natloaal  Seashore.  Calif  

Santoea  National  Historical  Park,  N.Y 

White  Saada  National  Monument,  N.  Mez 

Zloo  NstJonal  Psrk.  Utah 

Total - 


State 


•  1.80 

20. 978.  40 

M.00 

2, 171. 12 

S,  512. 49 

2, 153. 68 

22,704.32 

1,411.  SI 

■4. 813. 00 

473.84 

>S40.00 

1,280.00 

220.00 

13.80 

C142.42 

1,987.91 


7i,  006k  89 


Private 


a.  83 

21. 162. 80 

40.00 

840.00 

15, 489. 95 

9,348.65 

202.00 

8,410.10 

28,887.00 

0 

7, 501. 31 

903.24 

46, 921. 72 

3.0M.3fi 

145.88 

10.973.89 


181,877.22 


Total  non- 
Federal 


8.33 

42. 129.  CO 

9.100 

3.361.U 

25.002.44 

11.502  33 

22,906.32 
7.822.01 

33.700.00 

473.  M 

8,041.31 

2,183.34 

47,141.72 
3,067.84 
6,288.30 

12. 981.  SO 


226.884.11 
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Senator  Simpson.  Would  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  like  to  put  In  the  areas 
of  land  In  the  Grand  Teton  National  Park 
In  Wyoming  which  are  owned  by  the  State? 

Senator  Mobse,  I  have.  Grand  Teton  Na- 
tional Park  area,  1.411.91  acres. 

Senator  Simpson.  I  see  you  have  put  it  In. 

I  might  observe.  Just  as  an  aside  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  that  there  was  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  Park  Service  to 
condenui  and  take  Inholdings  in  that  area 
Just  recently.  The  people,  of  course,  after 
the  petition  was  filed  had  only  the  question 
of  compensation  to  determine.  That  was 
determined  in  the  Federal  court.  The  ap- 
praisers were  very  liberal,  the  park  appraisers, 
tiiey  gave  $1,800  an  acre.  But  the  Jury 
evidently  was  Incensed  at  this  sum  and 
raised  it  to  $4,800  an  acre  in  the  Judicial 
proceeding. 

Tliat'-is  the  type  of  things  that  we  run  Into. 
Aflddt  engenders  hatred  within  the  people  in 
the^ea. 

Senator  Morse.  I  am  so  glad  the  Senator 
made  the  statement  he  did.  What  we  ought 
to  do  is  try  to  avoid  this  kind  of  conflict  be- 
tween the  Government  and  our  people.  We 
ought  to  try  to  avoid  It. 

I  am  pointing  out  here  that  all  this  pri- 
vate land  exists  in  many  of  these  parks.  And 
let  me  make  It  perfectly  clear,  in  these  In- 
stances the  Federal  Government  could  come 
in  and  condemn  if  It  wanted  to.  There  is 
not  any  doubt  as  to  what  they  Intend  to  do 
with  these  pieces  of  land  in  S.  250.  You 
could  not  have  had  the  conferences  that  I 
have  had  with  the  authors  of  this  bill  and 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  without 
knowing  what  they  Intend  to  do.  They  In- 
tend to  condemn.  And  that  is  why  I  think 
the  Government  must  have  the  kind  of  a 
check  that  I  propose  in  here. 

But  I  want  to  say,  I  think  the  kind  of 
amendment  that  I  am  going  to  propose  will 
avoid  just  the  kind  of  a  controversy  that  you 
have  mentioned  in  regard  to  the  Grand  Teton. 
Any  time  thev  can  show  a  public  necessity, 
let  them  show  it. 

I  am  using  these  figures  at  this  point  In  my 
argument  as  a  two-edged  argumentative 
sword.  The  first  edge  cuts  through  what  I 
think  has  been  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  until  I  smoked 
It  out.  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  there 
exist  these  large  holdings  of  private  land 
within  the  Federal  public  domain,  includ- 
ing Federal  parks,  and  that  they  have  not 
Interfered  at  all  with  the  use  of  those  parks 
by  the  public.  That  is  my  present  point. 
You  can  have  the  private  holdings  In  a  park, 
and  still  have  the  park  fully  enjoyed  by  the- 
publlc. 

I  am  going  to  have  some  suggestions  before 
I  get  through  vrith  respect  to  protecting  the 
public  interest  against  misuses  of  private 
property  that  would  Interfere  with  the  area 
for  park  purposes.  We  have  that,  may  I  say, 
In  every  municipality  and  county  which  I 
know  of  In  the  country. 

S«iator  Simpson.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
there? 

Senator  Morse.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Senator  Simpson.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  to  the  situation  that  exists  In 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  We  have  some 
2.200.000  acres  in  that  area,  and  we  have 
some  25,000  visitors  per  day.  We  are  only 
able  to  accommodate  8.000  of  them  over- 
night. The  interesting  part  of  it  is  that  out 
of  the  entire  acreage  of  over  2  million,  less 
than  4  percent  is  utilized  by  the  Park  Service 
In  placing  facilities  within  the  area. 

Senator  Morse.  Of  course. 

May  I  say  most  respectfully,  that  if  there 
were  only  a  will  and  a  desire  to  resolve  this 
controversy  that  ought  to  be  resolved,  and  to 
•«t,  I  think,  a  very  healthful  precedent,  then 
here  is  a  chance  to  do  it  In  S.  250. 

Now,  let  me  say,  again,  you  cannot  talk 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  without 


realizing  that  what  you  are  running  up 
against  is  a  vested  bureaucratic  power  that 
the  Department  does  not  want  to  relinquish 
one  lota.  And  that  is  what  we  need  to  watch 
out  for.  You  men  have  heard  me  speak  ad 
Infinitum  in  the  Senate  about  the  great 
danger  of  transferring  this  country  from  a 
Government  of  three  coordinate  and  coequal 
branches  of  Government  into  a  Government 
by  the  executive.  When  you  run  into  the 
stubborn,  Eidamant  attitude  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  you  know  whereof  I 
speak.  They  do  not  want  any  diminution  of 
the  power  they  think  has  been  given  them. 
But  it  happens  to  be  for  us  to  decide  wheth- 
er past  Congresses  have  given  them  a  power 
which  when  applied  today  can  result  in  the 
exercise  of  abusive  discretion.  And  in  my 
Judgment,  that  Is  what  you  run  Into  In  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  a  good  many 
respects,  may  I  say. 

But  I  limit  my  criticism  of  the  Department 
today  to  this  matter.  Let  me  warn  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  that  this  is  not  the 
last  point  I  am  going  to  raise  In  criticism 
of  the  policies  of  the  Department  which  I 
have  found  not  in  the  public  Interest. 

I  refer  now  to  the  table  Inserted  above: 

Dinosaur  National  Monument.  You  have 
private  property  In  there  of  9.348  acres  In 
round  numbers  against  a  public  property 
of  2,000  In  round  numbers.  Out  of  a  total 
of  11,000  acres,  you  have  9.000  that  are 
private. 

Take  the  Canyonlands  National  Park  in 
Utah.  Out  of  42.129  acres,  you  have  21,152 
acres  of  private  land.  In  the  Canyonlands, 
you  have  20,000  in  public  land,  and  21,000 
In  private  land. 

You  go  on  over  to  the  Olympic  National 
Park  In  Washington,  you  have  540  acres  of 
State  land,  and  7,500  acres  of  private  land. 

We  have  Point  Reyes  in  here.  This  Point 
Reyes  Park,  I  tell  you.  Is  a  firecracker  that 
fused  out  in  my  State  recently.  But  this 
is  an  interesting  statistic.  In  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  Park,  you  have  220 
acres  of  State  land,  and  46,921  acres  of  pri- 
vate land. 

I  Just  mention  Point  Reyes  Park  In  pass- 
ing, gentlemen,  because  I  have  something 
to  say  about  land  exchangee  at  the  very  end 
of  my  testimony.  I  have  a  protective  clause 
in  my  amendment  with  regard  to  land  ex- 
changes. Some  people  in  my  State  are  very 
much  concerned  with  land  exchange  In  con- 
nection with  Point  Reyes,  and  I  think  they 
have  cause  to  be.  But  they  do  not  seem  to 
be  very  much  concerned  about  land  ex- 
changes in  connection  with  dunes  park.  The 
shoe  is  on  the  other  foot,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  that  the  whole  table 
Is  in,  I  want  to  say  that  it  sp>eaks  for  itself, 
and  loudly  for  itself,  on  the  point  that  I 
made.  Private  ownership  within  a  park,  we 
know  from  years  and  years  of  experience, 
does  not  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  land  for 
park  purposes. 

In  yet  another  report  which  I  received 
from  the  National  Forest  Service  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  1963,  I  obtained  the  following  owner- 
ship figures : 

"The  total  acreage  of  land  within  estab- 
lished national  forests  and  related  approved 
national  forest  purchase  units  Is  221,434,- 
180.  Of  this  area,  39,216,638  acres  do  not 
have  national  forest  status.  An  accurate 
breakdown  of  this  nonnatlonal  forest  land 
between  private.  State,  and  other  govern- 
mental ownerships  is  not  available.  We 
would  estimate,  however,  that  at  least  95 
fjercent  of  it  is  privately  owned." 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 38  million  acres  of  privately  owned 
lands  in  our  national  forests  throughout  the 
country.  The  report  goes  on  to  say  that 
"In  the  national  forests  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west there  are  estimated  to  be  over  4,000 
ownerships  of  private  lands,  of  which  about 
6  percent  are  in  tracts  of  over  1.000  acres." 


The  meaning  of  these  facts  Is  obvious. 
They  show  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
there  is  no  absolute  and  urgent  requirement 
to  condemnation  of  private  lands  in  order  to 
estabUsh  and  admimster  our  national  parks 
and  forests,  except  where  there  is  so  little 
public  land  available  that  condemnation 
must  be  used  in  order  to  have  any  public  park 
at  all.  Such  was  the  case  with  Cape  Cod  and 
the  Indiana  Dunes,  which  as  I  say,  I  support. 
Above  all,  it  is  clear  that  over  the  years,  pri- 
vate and  public  ownerships  have  existed  in 
apparent  harmony  within  our  Federal  forests 
and  parks. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  publicly  owned  lands 
are  not  In  short  supply  in  the  case  of  the 
Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore  project. 
There  is  no  need  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  acquire  all  the  land  within  the  seashore, 
any  more  than  there  was  such  a  need  in  the 
case  of  the  Teton  National  F>ark  or  Zlon  Na- 
tional Park  or  any  number  of  such  fine  na- 
tional paries.  Condemnation  must  be  used 
only  where  absolutely  necessary.  In  a  case 
such  as  the  Oregon  Dunes  the  tremendous 
pwwer  of  condemnation  should  be  held  in 
abeyance. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  submit  this 
amendment  to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  from  \islng  condemnation  in  the 
Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore  project.  I 
ask  that  this  amendment  be  considered  by 
the  subcommittee,  and  be  Included  in  the 
printed  record  of  the  hearings  on  S.  250  at 
the  close  of  my  statement. 

Senator  Jordan  (presiding)  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Senator  Morse.  I  direct  the  subcommittee's 
attention  to  two  Important  features  of  my 
amendment.  First,  my  amendment  Is  so 
phrased  as  to  eliminate  the  word  "exchange" 
In  dealing  with  authority  to  be  conferred 
upon  the  Secretary  to  acquire  private  lands 
for  inclusion  in  the  park. 

In  recent  weeks  a  very  serious  controversy 
erupted  in  the  State  of  Oregon  over  inquiries 
that  were  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement concerning  the  feasibility  and  desir- 
ability of  negotiating  the  exchange  of  certain 
public  domain  lands  in  Oregon  for  privately 
owned  lands  in  the  Point  Reyes  Park.  Be- 
cause of  this  controversy.  I  doubt  seriously 
that  exchanges  of  Federal  lands  for  private 
lands  will  be  considered  In  connection  with 
any  dunes  park  that  may  be  established  in 
Ore^^on.  Therefore.  I  have  deleted  from  my 
amendment  any  reference  to  land  exchanges 
In  acquiring  privately  owned  lands  for  Inclu- 
sion In  the  dunes  park. 

If  the  subcommittee  should  decide  to  re- 
tain such  authority  to  exchange  Federal  for 
private  lands.  I  hope  the  subcommittee  will 
include  language  in  its  bill  or  izi  Its  report 
which  will  make  It  clear  that  exchanges 
should  be  initiated  only  at  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  close  consul- 
tation with  the  appropriate  advisory  board 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  should 
be  consummated  only  with  the  specific  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary. 

Let  me  digress  Just  a  moment  to  make  It 
perfectly  clear  to  the  people  of  my  Slate.  In 
case  any  question  is  raised  about  my  testi- 
mony here  this  morning,  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  not  opjxjsed  to  land 
exchanges  whenever  it  can  be  shown  on  the 
facts  that  the  land  exchanges  are  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  There  is  often  a  public  Interest 
to  be  supported  when  there  Is  a  land  ex- 
change that  is  In  the  Interest  of  a  private 
Industry  and  not  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  land  exchanges  in  connec- 
tion with  tlmberland  is  not  new  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  Uinds  by  either  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  or  the  Forest 
Service.  I  do  not  want  this  record  to  cause 
anyone  to  think  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  against  any  land  exchanges.  I  am 
not  But  there  are  some  problems  connected 
with  land  exchanges  that  were  brought  out 
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by  Ui«  Point  Beyet  controTeny  of  a  few  weeks 
•CO.  »ad  In  the  Interact  of  c*utlon  I  have 
•ilxDlnat«cl  land  exchanges  from  my  amend- 
m«nt.  If,  however,  they  can  ahow  that  any 
pr(q>o*ed  land  exchange  would  be  In  the  pub- 
lic Intereat.  I  would  not  oppose  it,  prorlded 
the  two  aafeguarda  I  mentioned  above  are 
guaranteed. 

These  conditions  are.  No.  1.  that  there  be 
no  land  exchange  In  the  dunes  park  area  ex- 
cept after  consultation  with  the  so-called 
advisory  board.  These  advisory  boards  con- 
sist of  lay  citizens  who  advise  the  Federal 
Oovemment  concerning  the  feasibility,  Jus- 
tlflcatlon,  and  public  Interest  questions  that 
may  be  inherent  In  the  proposed  land 
exchange. 

The  second  point  is  that  any  proposed 
land  exchange  should  not  interfere  with  the 
so-called  O.  &  C.  formula.  This  formula 
has  existed  for  many,  many  years.  It  Is  an 
equitable  formula  whereby  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  into  the  county  a  certain 
amount  of  money  In  lieu  of  taxes  to  support 
the  necessary  county  governmental  opera- 
tion, particularly  In  connection  with  the 
building  of  access  roads  and  highways  Into 
our  forests  in  connection  with  our  fire  pro- 
tection. When  over  50  percent  of  the  land 
in  a  State  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  nontaxablllty  of  that  land  creates 
a  good  many  problems  In  one  county  after 
another. 

No  one  can  appreciate  that  fact  more  than 
your  witness  this  morning,  who  happens  to 
be  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Education.  In  oil  our  education  bills  we 
have  to  meet  this  problem  of  ever-increasing 
re-il  estate  taxes  to  support  the  schools,  until 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  we  are  at  the 
point  where  the  real  estate  taxes  Just  c.in't 
Justifiably  be' Increased  any  more  for  the 
schools. 

The  point  of  this  digression  is  to  malce 
certain  that  If  there  is  any  land  exchange 
carried  out  under  this  bill,  that  it  will  not 
In  any  way  diminish  the  rights  of  the  coun- 
ties In  connection  with  a  return  from  the 
O.  &  C.  formula,  and  that  the  advisory 
boards  will  be  consulted  and  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard.  I  don't  need  to  tell  the 
m?mber8  of  this  committee  that  in  a  democ- 
racy there  Is  no  substitute  for  a  full  public 
disclosure  of  the  publics  business.  We 
would  not  have  had  the  Point  Reves  con- 
troversy, at  least  to  the  Intensity  It  has  de- 
veloped, in  my  Judgment,  if  there  load  been 
in  advance  more  public  disclosures  of  the 
piibllc's  business.  And  I  am  criticizing  no 
ladJvlduil.  It  is  Just  one  of  these  things 
th'it  developed.  And  I  want  to  say  lU  the 
end,  as  I  have  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
that  no  evidence  has  been  presented  to  me 
to  date  to  support  the  allegations  made 
against  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in 
the  Point  Reyes  case.  There  are  some  mem- 
bers of  the  public  In  the  room  who  have 
mide  the  allegation  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  acted  in  bad  faith,  but  they 
have  not  supported  it  with  good  evidence. 
I  hive  said  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  others.  Including  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  that  they 
could  have  greatly  improved  their  status 
procjdurally  in  regard  to  this  controversy 
If  there  bad  been  more  public  disclosure 
But  I  have  had  no  showing  of  bad  faith 
just  alle^tlons. 

And  In  this  regard.  I  happen  to  think  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  can  be  sustained  as 
acting  in  good  faith.  That  has  not  any- 
thing to  do.  however,  with  my  other  com- 
ment, to  the  effect  that  they  ought  to  have 
<U«clo«ed  the  fact*  about  the  case.  That 
would  have  prevented  the  suspicions  from 
having  developed  Into  such  a  white  heat. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  my  amendment  alao  contalna  In 
Uie  last  paragraph  thereof  the  requirement 


that  the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  or  before  January  31,  1967,  concern- 
ing the  results  of  his  efforts  to  acquire 
essential  private  property  by  purchase  or 
negotiation. 

Under  this  section,  if  the  Secretary  should 
report  to  us  that  certain  essential  property 
can  be  acquired  only  through  condemnation. 
I  would  be  glad  to  give  consideration  to  legis- 
lation specifically  authorizing  the  condem- 
nation of  such  private  property.  But  again, 
let  ms  emphasize,  condemnation  of  private 
property  interests  should  be  pursued  only 
OB  a  last  resort  and  when  an  urgent  need  has 
been  demonstrated,  liet  me  take  you 
through  the  application  of  my  amendment. 
I  have  mentioned  these  15  private  holdings. 
Do  not  forget  that  there  is  a  lot  of  private 
property  here  that  does  not  happen  to  be 
residential,  and  its  fee  simple  title  is  Just 
as  preci'jus  to  the  owner  as  one  w.hich  has  a 
piece  of  property  with  a  house  on  U. 

Let  me  assume  that  you  pass  the  bill  with 
the  condemnation  provision  out.  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  decides  that  he 
wants  to  have  a  piece  of  property  because  he 
thinks  public  necessity  makes  it  essential 
for  the  park  purpose.  He  then  g^>es  to  the 
owner  of  the  property  and  he  tries  between 
now  and  January  31,  1967.  to  negotiate  a 
purchase.  And  the  owner  says,  "I  will  not 
sell  under  any  circumstances  at  any  price." 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  only  lias  the 
right  to  o.ler  htm  a  fair  market  value  for 
the  property  But  the  owner  simply  says. 
"Even  if  you  offered  me  more,  I  would  not 
sell." 

Now.  we  know  that  In  making  .nich  oflers. 
cities  iind  ^t.Ues  and  the  Feder.il  Government 
talce  Into  account  the  cost  to  the  city.  State, 
or  Pedonil  Government  of  a  condemnation 
proceeding  That  Is  recognized  by  the  courts 
to  be  ■.vitliin  the  framework  of  a  fair  market 
value  f'^r  tlie  property. 

But  lefs  iif-sume  that  the  Secretary  just 
cant  buy  It  What  can  he  do  under  my 
amendmeiu'  He  ran  come  to  the  Congress. 
and  he  cm  ofTer  a  bill  calling  for  the  con- 
demnation of  that  p:\rtlcular  piece  of 
property. 

Now,  don't  give  me  the  argument  that  It 
Is  cumbersome  to  pa.ss  private  bir..s  All  of 
us  on  the  committee.  inrludlnR  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  p.t.ss  Judgment  on 
many  private  bills  each  year  We  know  that 
it  is  not  difficult  to  get  a  private  bill  through 
If  It  Is  meritorious.  But  under  this  pro- 
cedure there  i.s  pro';f<.-tlon  for  the  fee  simple 
owner.  If  the  Secretary  can  really  show  that 
this  particular  residence  in  the  dunes  area, 
for  example  ought  to  be  taken  from  the 
standpoint  of  public  necessity,  let  the  .Secre- 
tary convince  you  gentlemen  He  ran  do 
It  In  a  couple  of  hours  or  less  In  a  hearing. 
Let  him  convince  vou.  and  we  will  pass  the 
bin. 

This  is  not  going  to  give  vou  a  great  flood 
of  bills  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  will 
happen.  In  95  percent  of  the  cayes.  the  Sec- 
retary can  necotlate  In  that  period  of  time 
the  purchase  of   the  property 

And  lastly,  may  I  say,  I  want  to  thank 
the  subcommittee  for  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  my  views  on  the  question  of  con- 
demnation in  relation  to  the  otherwise 
highly  commendable  Oregon  Dunes  National 
Seashore  project.  I  hope  that  the  subcom- 
mittee win  see  fit  to  adopt  my  amendment  to 
a.  250  on  behalf  of  the  private  landowners 
of  this  country 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  like  to  discuss 
briefly  u  provision  in  this  bill  which  has 
been  designed.  I  am  sure,  to  reduce  the 
effects  of  condemnation  in  the  Oregon  Dunes 
on  the  private  property  owners.  Although  I 
appreciate  the  efforts  of  my  colleague  to 
moderate  the  impact  of  the  condemnation 
provisions  of  this  legislation.  I  do  not  feel 
that  the  provision  to  which  I  am  about  to 
aUude  Is  sufflcient  to  Justify  condemning  all 
private  properties  in  the  seashore. 


This  provision  Is  found  in  section  4(a)  (1) 
of  the  bill.    It  provides  that: 

"Any  owner  or  owners  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  'owner')  of  improved 
property  on  the  date  of  Its  acquisition  by  the 
Secretary  may,  as  a  condition  of  such  acqui- 
sition, retain  the  right  of  use  and  occupancy 
of  such  property  for  noncommercial  residen- 
tial purposes  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  25 
years,  or  for  a  term  ending  at  the  death  of 
such  owner,  the  death  of  his  spouse,  or  the 
day  his  last  surviving  child  reaches  the  age 
of  21,  whichever  Is  the  latest.  The  owner 
shall  elect  the  term  to  be  reserved." 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  committee,  that  this 
provision  still  amounts  to  a  serious  reduction 
of  the  fee  simple  rights  of  the  property  own- 
ers In  the  area,  and  eliminates  a  very  impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  "bundle  of  rights"  that 
constitute  traditional  fee  simply  ownership. 
To  my  mind,  such  a  provision  is  not  an  ade- 
quate substitute  for  the  prohibition  of  con- 
demnation which  is  Included  in  my  amend- 
ment. 

In  paragraph  (c)  of  this  same  section,  the 
bill  provides  for  what  amounts  to  zoning  re- 
strictions on  the  lands  retained  for  use  un- 
der the  provision  which  I  Just  cited.  This 
paragraph  provides  in  part  that: 

'  The  term  'improved  property,"  whenever 
vi-sed  in  this  act,  shall  mean  a  detached,  one- 
family  dwelling  the  construction  of  which 
was  begun  before  March  19,  1963  (hereln- 
aftP'  referred  to  as  'dwelling') .  together  with 
so  much  of  the  land  on  which  the  dwelling 
Is  situated,  the  said  land  being  in  the  same 
ownership  as  the  dwelling,  as  the  Secretary 
shall  des.gnate  to  be  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  dwelling  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  noncommercial  residential 
use.  together  with  any  structures  accessory 
to  the  dwelling  which  are  situated  on  the 
land  so  designated.  The  amount  of  the  land 
so  designated  shall  in  every  case  be  at  least 
3  acres  in  area,  or  all  of  such  lesser  amount 
as  may  be  held  in  the  same  ownership  as  the 
dwelling.  " 

I  would  like  to  make  It  perfectly  clear  to 
the  committee  that  I  am  not  opposed  to 
local  zoning  restrictions  on  private  prop- 
erties held  within  the  park.  But  the  zo.ilng 
should  be  worked  out  at  the  local,  not  the 
Federal  level.  So  long  as  such  local  zoning 
provisions  are  consistent  with  the  principle 
of  fee  simple  ownership  and  are  neces.sary 
to  preserve  the  beauty  and  public  useful- 
nes.s  of  the  park.  I  support  the.m. 

Does  anyone  think  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  would  have  any  trouble  with  a 
local  zoning  board  with  regard  to  a  neces- 
sary zoning  regulation  to  protect  the  public 
park  purpose?  That  public  park  purpose 
will  be  the  greatest  commercial  asset  of  the 
area. 

But  here  again,  why  do  we  want  to  deal 
on  the  basis  that  you  cannot  rely  upon  our 
own  people  at  the  grassroots  of  America? 

Of  course,  we  can. 

And  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  provided 
amendments  here  that.  In  my  Judgment,  will 
make  this  bill  one  which  will  be  highly  ac- 
ceptable in  my  State,  that  will  bring  to  an 
end  a  controversy  which.  In  my  opinion,  will 
never  be  brought  to  an  end  by  the  passage 
of  S.  250  In  Its  present  form. 

(The  amendments  referred  to  are  as 
follows : ) 

■  ( S.  250,  89th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.  ] 

"AMBNDMrNTS 

"Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morss  to 
the  bin  (S.  250)  to  establish  the  Oregon 
Dunes  National  Seashore  in  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 
"On  page  2.  line  5,  Immediately  after  'Sxc. 
2.',  Insert  '(a)'. 

"On  page  2.  line  12,  beginning  with  'ex- 
change', strike  out  all  through  'the'  on  lln« 
34  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
'donation,  or  ptircbaae  with  donated  or  ap- 
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proprlated  funds,  such  lands,  submerged 
lands,  waters,  or  Interests  therein,  as  he  con- 
siders commensurate  with  the  adaptability 
oi  such  lands  and  waters  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  but  In  no  case  shall  (1)  the  Secre- 
tary have  the  authority,  except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  to  acquire, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  any  such  lands, 
waters,  or  Interests  by  condemnation,  and 
(2)  any  lands,  submerged  lands,  waters,  or 
interests  therein,  be  administered  under 
this  Act  as  a  part  of  the  seashore,  If  such 
lands,  waters,  or  interests  were  acquired  by 
the  State  of  Oregon  under  its  power  of  con- 
demnation for  the  specific  purpose  of  making 
such  l.Tnds,  waters,  or  interests  a  part  of  the 
seashore.     The'. 

"On  page  3,  between  lines  4  and  5,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"■(b)  In  any  case  where  the  owner  and 
the  United  States  agree,  the  power  of  con- 
demnation may  be  used  as  a  means  of  acquir- 
ing a  clear  and  marketable  title,  free  of  any 
and  all  enciunbrances. 

"  '(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  offer  to  enter  Into  negotiations 
with  the  owner  of  any  property  which  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  acquire  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  with  a  view  to 
acquiring  such  property  by  purchase  (but 
not  by  condemnation)  or  by  donation,  but 
in  no  case  shall  the  Secretary  be  authorized 
to  pay  more  than  the  appraised  fair  market 
value  of  that  property." 

"On  page  5,  beginning  with  line  6,  strike 
out  all  through  line  13. 

"On  page  5,  line  14,  strike  out  '(c) '  and  in- 
sert 111  lieu  thereof  '(b)'. 

"On  page  6,  Une  21,  beginning  with  the 
colon,  strike  out  all  through  line  2  on  page 
7  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period  and  the 
following: 

"  In  no  Case  shall  ttie  Secretary  have 
authority  to  acquire  any  such  scenic  ease- 
mei.ts  or  otlicr  Icss-than-fee  interests  by 
condemnation.' 

■On  page  7,  beginning  with  line  3,  strike 
out  all  through  line  9  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"  'Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall,  on  or  before 
January  31,  1967,  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  containing  the  results  of  his  efforts 
pursuant  to  section  2(c)  to  acquire,  by  nego- 
tiations, the  property  authorized  to  be  ac- 
quired under  section  2  of  this  Act,  including 
his  views  as  to  whether  ( 1 )  any  such  prop- 
erty with  respect  to  which  he  has  been  un- 
able to  acquire  by  negotiations  can  be  ac- 
quired only  by  condemnation,  and  (2)  the 
acquisition  of  such  property  is  essential  to 
the  operation  of  the  seashore."  " 

Senator  Mohse.  I  ask  now  to  put  In  the 
record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  very  interesting  memorandum  that  I 
have  received  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  on  the  subject  of  scenic  easements, 
because  the  bill  refers  to  the  scenic  ease- 
ment. As  a  lawyer,  I  am  still  very  much  in 
doubt  as  to  what  a  scenic  easement  is. 
Under  the  language  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  this  document  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent examination  question  to  give  on  real 
property  in  a  course  in  a  law  school.  And 
the  assignment  would  be  to  make  reason 
out  of  this  document.  I  would  be  very  much 
Interested  in  the  examination  answers.  I 
cannot  make  reas.in  out  of  It.  but  If  any  of 
you  lawyers  on  the  committee  can  help  me 
reach  a  conclusion  as  to  what  the  law  of  a 
scenic  easement  l/j  via  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  let  me  in  on  the  secret. 

I  do  think  that  you  should  not  leave  this 
bill  in  such  doubt  as  to  what  the  legal 
meaning  of  a  scenic  easement  is. 

And  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  patience 
»h<l  your  kindness  and  courtesy.  I  re«t  my 
«•€  before  the  court  of  the  last  resort. 

Senator  Jordan.  "The  memorandum  will  be 
"eluded  m  the  record. 


I  wish  to  commend  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  on  the  testimony  he  has  pre- 
sented to  this  subcommittee  this  morning. 
In  my  opinion,  we  had  the  finest  discussion 
on  private  property  and  the  question  of 
condemnation  as  it  relates  to  the  acquisition 
of  private  property  for  recreation  purposes 
that  has  ever  been  presented  Isefore  this 
committee  during  my  service. 

Senator  Morse.  Thank  you.  Senator. 
Senator  Jordan.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  all  the  members  of  the  minority  are  here 
to  hear  this  learned  dissertation.  And  I  re- 
gret very  much  that  none  of  the  memijers  of 
the  majority  are  here.  I  urge  that  they  read 
the  statement  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  the  record. 
Senator  Simpson? 

Senator  Simpson.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  you  in  your  remarks 
about  this  presentation.  I  think  it  is  a 
monumental  thing. 

I  think  you  have  done  something  here 
that  will  give  guidelines  for  the  future  that 
we  have  been  looking  for.  I  think  this  dif- 
ferentiates between  the  necessity  for  con- 
demnation in  a  place  like  Cape  Cod  and 
these  areas  out  in  the  far  and  mighty  West 
where  there  Is  a  lot  of  territory  and  that 
Is  something  we  have  been  groping  for.  I 
hope  that  the  Interior  Department  wCl  look 
at  this  with  a  great  deal  of  concern  and  ded- 
icate Itself  to  an  adoption  of  It,  because  I 
think  it  Is  what  has  been  needed.  I  certainly 
want  to  compliment  you  on  that  score. 

Now.  going  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridic- 
ulous. Senator  Morse — and  not  so  ridicu- 
lous— I  notice  that  there  are  a  lot  of  oil  and 
gas  leases  off  the  shore  of  a  portion  of  this 
proposed  seashore  park.  Will  those  be  locked 
up  in  this  matter? 

Senator  Morse.  No;  they  are  beyond  hlgli 
tide,  they  will  not  be  locked  up  at  all.  There 
will  be  access  to  them. 

Senator  Simpson.  Are  they  within  the  area 
that  will  come  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Interior? 

Senator  Morse.  Yes.  If  they  find  any  oil 
beyond  the  high  tide  off  the  shore.  But  the 
State  retains  jurisdiction,  you  see. 

Senator  Simpson.  These  are  Department  of 
Interior  leases? 

Senator  Morse.  They  are  beyond  the  State 
beaches.  My  recollection  is  that  they  are 
being  administered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

.Senator  Simpson  I  take  It.  Senator  Morse. 
that  the  present  proposal  as  to  the  bound- 
aries is  agreeable  to  you  provided  the  amend- 
ments are  made? 

Senator  Morse.  Yes.  I  have  jjoured  over 
these  maps  by  the  hour,  althoiigh  I  did  not 
bring  them  with  me.  I  was  going  to  hang 
them  up  and  discuss  them,  but  I  did  not 
think  that  was  necessary.  I  know  this  com- 
mittee has  worked  on  this  matter,  and  that 
you  know  the  area  pretty  well.  If  j-ou  sit 
any  six  people  down  at  a  table,  they  might 
vary  as  to  where  they  personally  think  the 
boundary  should  be.  But  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  take  the  boundaries  where  they 
are,  excluding  the  condemnation  of  the  pri- 
vate property  therein. 

Senator  Simpson.  I  certainly  want  to  com- 
pliment you  on  this  consideration,  because 
you  have  made  a  "corker "  here,  I  want  to 
tell  you  that. 

Senator  Morsb.  I  want  to  thank  you  and 
Senator  Jordan  for  your  kind  remarks. 

And  I  want  Senator  Fannin  to  know  how 
much  I  appreciate  his  being  present  this 
morning. 
Senator  Jordan.  Senator  Fannin? 
Senator  Fannin.  I  would  like  to  concur 
with  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  concur 
with  them  wholeheartedly. 

I  feel  that  you  have  added  a  great  precept 
here.  Senator  Mobse,  In  the  protection  of  pri- 
vate property  rights.  And  I  have  been  very 
much  Impressed  with  yotir  coverage  of  this 
subject.    You  are  to  be  commended  for  that. 


And  I  would  like  to  ask  Just  one  question 

in  relationship  to  the  30.000  acres  of  land 
that  is  Involved  In  this  particular  protect. 
I  notice  that  there  are  6,000  acres  of  water. 
And  I  am  wondering,  is  that  6.000  acres  of 
water  in  an  area  where  it  would  be  used  for 
recreation  purposes? 

Senator  Morse.  Yes,  some  of  it  would  be 
lake  water. 

Senator  Fannin.  Would  the  private  prop- 
erty be  very  much  involved  around  the  shore 
of  that  body  of  water? 

Senator  Morse.  The  authors  of  the  bill 
have  done  their  very  best,  in  my  Judgment. 
to  reduce  any  interference  with  t!ie  private 
ownership  around  the  lakes,  although  some 
private  property  around  the  lakes  has  to  be 
taken.  But  there  is  clear  accessibility  to  the 
Lakes  on  the  other  side  of  the  highway. 
There  w,as  some  talk  for  a  while  that  the 
highway  should  be  used  as  the  dividing  line, 
and  the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  would  t>e  sufficient  accessibility 
to  fresh  water. 

Senator  Fannin.  But  you  don't  know  what 
percentage  of  the  shoreline  of  the  lake  la 
owned  by 

Senator  Morse.  I  don't  know  it,  but  I  will 
supply  it  for  the  record,  if  I  can  And  it. 

Senator  Fannin.  Thank  you. 

(  The  information  requested  follows: ) 

'Upon  reviewing  my  maps  in  response  to 
Senator  Fannin  s  question,  I  obtained  the 
following  approximate  figures  concerning 
ownership  of  lake  frontage  lands  included 
in  S.  250: 

"1.  Woahink  Lake:  all  public  land  (State 
park ) . 

"2.  Siltcoos  Lake:  all  private  land  (tree 
farms:  Crown -Zellerbach  and  Sparrow- 
Pacific). 

■'3  Tahkenltch  Lake:  all  private  (Crown- 
Zellerbach  and  Sparrow-Pacific). 

"4.  Thrcemile  Lakes:  approximately  50  per- 
cent private  unimproved  tracts;  50  percent 
National  Forest  Service. 

"5.  Clear  Lake;  all  public  (State  park)." 

Senator  Morse.  I  want  to  thank  you  very 
murh,  gentlemen.     It  is  very  kind  of  you. 

(The  memorandum  referred  to  follows:) 

"The  first  use  by  the  National  Park  Service 
of  scenic  eafements  was  In  connection  with 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  Natchez  Trace  Parkways. 
Records  of  the  National  Park  Service  indi- 
cate that  scenic  easements  have  been  im- 
posed on  somewhat  more  than  4,500  acres 
along  the  right-of-way  of  the  Natchez  Trace 
Parkway  and  over  somewhat  more  than  1.200 
acres  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway.  The  re- 
strictive provisions  comprising  these  ease- 
ments are  relatively  simple  and  provide  for 
the  retention  of  the  existing  agricultural  or 
wooded  scene. 

"The  Service  also  has  a  scenic  easement  on 
48  acres  of  land  at  Cumberland  Gap  National 
Historical  Park,  with  restrictions  similar  to 
those  used  on  the  parkways.  A  copy  of  the 
Cumberland  Gap  deed  is  enclosed. 

"Scenic  easements  are  held  on  46  acres  at 
Harpers  Perry  National  Monument  and  on  21 
acres  at  Manassas  National  Battlefield  Park 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  important  his- 
torical scenes.  A  copy  of  the  Manassas  deed 
Is  enclosed . 

"The  scenic  easement  Imposed  on  the  47- 
acre  Merrywood  tract  in  Fairfax  County,  Va., 
along  the  Potomac  River  through  Jiidiclal 
proceedings  contained  the  following  re- 
strictions : 

"1.  That  buUdings,  utility  pole  lines  and 
structures  may  be  erected  on  said  land  only 
for  farm  or  single-family  residential  pur- 
poses. No  commercial  buildings,  multi- 
family  residential  buildings  or  other  Indus- 
trial or  commercial  structures  shall  be 
erected  on  said  land,  and  not  more  than  one 
residential  dwelling  with  appropriate  acces- 
sory structures  shall  be  constructed  on  a 
given  lot.  No  building  or  structure  of  any 
type  may  be  erected  on  said  land  to  a  height 
of   more  than   40   feet   measured   from   the 
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naturml  grade  at  the  middle  of  the  front  of 
tiM  building  or  ttructure  to  the  highest 
pdnt  of  the  roof  or  parapet. 

"3.  That  said  land  shall  not  be  tised  for 
any  profeaalonal  or  commercial  actlvlUes  ex- 
cept such  as  can  be  and  are  In  fact  conducted 
from  a  residential  dwelling  without  altera- 
tion of  the  dwelling. 

"3.  That  all  trees  may  be  removed  from 
such  land  where  reasonably  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  streets,  driveways,  utility  pole 
lines,  and  structures  for  farm  or  single-family 
residential  piirposee:  but  that,  In  order  to 
preserve  the  scenic  easement  acquired  In  the 
public  Interest,  except  for  such  designated 
purposes,  no  tree  larger  than  8  Inches  In 
diameter  and  more  than  30  feet  In  height 
shall  be  removed  from  such  land  or  destroyed 
without  the  written  permission  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  or  his  designee. 

"4.  That  no  utility  transmission  lines  may 
be  erected  on  such  lands  and  no  Interests  In 
such  land  shall  be  granted  for  this  purpose 
without  written  permission  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  or  his  designee. 

"5.  That  no  dump  of  ashes,  trash,  sawdust. 
or  any  unsightly  or  offensive  material  shall 
be  placed  upon  the  land  at  any  point  where 
such  dump  can  be  viewed  from  the  river  or 
public  road. 

"6.  That  no  sign,  billboard,  or  advertise- 
ment shall  be  displayed  or  placed  upon  such 
land,  except  one  sign  not  greater  than  36 
Inches  by  24  inches  may  be  placed  upon  an 
owner's  in-operty  advertising  the  sale  of  the 
property.  This  limitation  shall  In  no  event 
preclude  the  placing  on  such  land  of  a  sign 
stating  solely  the  name  of  the  owner  of  such 
land  and/or  the  address  of  the  property. 

"7.  That  no  part  of  any  of  such  land  shall 
be  sold  In  lots  smaller  than  1  acre  or  which 
will  leave  a  remaining  parcel  of  less  than  1 
acre. 

"In  the  Plscataway  Park  area  authorized 
by  Public  Law  87-363  to  be  established  to 
protect  the  view  from  Mount  Vernon,  the 
National  Park  Service  has  acquired  by  dona- 
tion scenic  easements  over  some  66  parcels 
of  6  acres  each.  A  copy  of  the  deed  form  used 
for  this  purpose  Is  enclosed. 

"The  Service  has  been  authorized  to  ac- 
quire scenic  easements  at  Antletam  National 
Battlefield  Site  and  has  drawn  up  a  document 
especially  for  this  purpose.  The  Service  has 
not,  however,  been  fortunate  enough  to  se- 
cure any  of  these  easements.  A  copy  of  this 
form  Is  enclosed. 

"Por  further  Information  references  may 
be  made  to  Technical  Bulletin  36  of  the 
Urban  Land  Institute  entitled  'Securing  Open 
Space  of  Urban  America:  Conservation  Ease- 
ments' for  a  very  comprehensive  discussion 
of  this  entire  subject.  The  address  of  the 
InsUtute  Is  1300  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C." 

Exuiarr  3 
U.S.  DSPAXTMXNT  or  THX  iNTxaioa, 

Omcx  or  the  SscajETART, 
Washington.  D.C,  December  17,  196S. 
Hon.  Watnb  Moasc, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Wathk:  Replying  to  your  November  8 
latter,  so  far  as  the  Oregon  Dunes  legislation 
Is  concerned,  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  my 
letter  of  October  IS  to  Senator  Jackson  was 
sent  to  advise  the  Senate  Interior  Conaoilttee 
of  Identical  recommendations  sent  the  same 
day  to  the  House  Interior  Ccsnmlttee,  In 
keeping  with  customary  practice. 

I  participated  directly  In  deciding  upon  the 
coDtcnt  of  the  October  15  letter,  and  I  want 
now  to  describe  its  background  to  you  and  to 
make  crystal  dear  to  you  our  present  position 
on  the  Oregon  Duns*  land  exchange  issue, 
taking  Into  account  your  letters. 

Whan  I  tastlfled  bafore  the  Bouse  commlt- 
tM  on  July  18,  the  land  exchange  issue  at 
Oregon  Dunea  was   nUaed  Tery  dlrecUy  by 


Congressman  Wtatt.  It  was  obvious  to  me 
that  further  effort  to  proceed  with  a  land  ex- 
change provision  would  only  fan  anew  the 
flames  of  the  earlier  controversy  concerning 
proposed  Point  Reyee  exchanges.  After  the 
hearing,  I  told  Congressman  Wtatt  and  my 
staff  associates  that  I  favored  dropping  the 
land  exchange  provision  completely  from  the 
bill.  Later  Congressman  Dtjncan  came  to  my 
office  and  expressed  a  conviction  that  a  land 
exchange  provision  should  be  retained.  I 
reiterated  my  position,  but  suggested  t^  Bob 
that  he  worlc  with  my  legislative  counsel  and 
with  Congressman  Wtatt  in  an  effort  to  de- 
velop language  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  Oregon  delegation  and  others  who  were 
concerned — Including  members  of  the  O.  <St  C. 
advisory  board. 

When  I  signed  the  October  15  letter,  I 
naturally  presumed  that  the  newly  developed 
land  exchange  language  worked  out  with  Bob 
Duncan  represented  a  solution  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned.  My  regret  now  Is  that  my 
people  did  not  consult  specifically  with  you 
and  your  staff  people  prior  to  submitting  the 
letter.  Knowing  of  your  direct  Interest,  had 
I  personally  participated  In  the  foUowup 
discussions  with  Bos  Ddnca.n  I  would  have 
insisted  that  your  views  on  the  newly  pro- 
posed language  be  ascertained  before  the  let- 
ter was  prepared. 

Fortunately,  time  permits  full  con.sider.i- 
tlon  of  your  views  before  the  committees  re- 
sume their  work. 

A  matter  raised  In  your  July  27  letter 
that  I  want  to  clarify  is  that  we  do  not  re- 
gard the  land  exchange  provision  of  the 
Point  Reyes  Act  as  a  directive  to  approve 
exchanges  that  ought  not  to  be  approved  or 
a  license  to  pursue  exchanges  carelessly, 
without  due  process,  or  In  a  manner  con- 
trary to  the  public  Interest.  We  do  regard 
the  provision  as  a  statutory  directive  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  land  exchanges  under 
the  exchange  authority  embodied  In  the  act 
or  other  available  authority  as  a  supplement 
to  the  land  purchase  provisions  of  the  act. 
The  Point  Reyes,  Oregon  Dunes,  and  wild 
rivers  land  exchange  provisions,  like  that 
In  section  8  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  are, 
by  their  own  terms,  limited  delegations  of 
legislative  discretion,  including  discretion  to 
refuse  to  make  an  exchange  that  Is  found 
to  the  unwise.  F^iU  opportunity  to  weigh 
public  Interest  and  other  aspects  of  each 
exchange  Is  provided.  This  Is  far  different 
from  the  "blank  check"  phraseology  used  by 
some  to  describe  it. 

As  you  can  gather  from  the  tenor  of  this 
letter,  I  have  a  very  negative  attitude  at 
present  toward  the  wisdom  of  any  Oregon 
Dunes  exchanges  Involving  any  public  land 
under  the  present  and  proposed  legislation. 
II  we  should  go  ahead,  however,  the  prin- 
ciples intended  in  our  presently  recom- 
mended language  would  eliminate  the  re- 
vested O.  Si  C.  Railroad  lands  and  the  re- 
oonveyed  Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  grant  lands 
from  selection  in  exchange  for  Oregon 
Dunes  lands.  Public  domain  chiefly  valu- 
able for  forest  management  would  be  ex- 
cluded. Exchange  could  be  made  only  of 
so-called  vacant  public  domain  that  Is  clas- 
alflable  as  ( 1 )  required  for  the  orderly 
growth  and  development  of  a  community,  or 
(2)  chiefly  valuable  for  residential,  com- 
mercial, agricultural,  grazing,  or  industrial 
uses  or  development.  The  Department 
would  be  restricted  to  this  particular  ex- 
change authorization  only,  ruling  out 
exchanges  under  statutes  of  general  appli- 
cability such  as  section  8  of  the  Taylor  Graz- 
ing Act.  Further  study  since  October  15 
has  Indicated  to  us  that  the  language  needs 
perfection  to  accomplish  thu  intention  with 
precision. 

I  feel  there  Is  no  need  to  comment  on 
most  of  the  timber  management  questions 
raised  In  your  letters  because,  under  the 
principles  of  our  amendment,  authority  to 


exchange  lands  chiefly  valuable  for  forest 
management  would  not  be  delegated  to  the 
Department  and  existing  authority  to  ex- 
change public  domjiln  chiefly  valuable  for 
forest  management  would  be  withdrawn. 

With  regard  to  the  so-called  unreserved 
public  domain  in  western  Oregon,  the  pend- 
ing withdrawal  application  has  not  been 
finally  acted  upon.  I  think  It  should  be  dis- 
posed of  soon.  While  it  is  pending  the  lands 
are  segregated  from  agricultural  entry  and 
scrip  selection  only.  They  are  not  segregated 
from  State  selection  or  exchange  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Government.  The  commitment 
of  these  lands  to  sustained  yield  manage- 
ment has  never  gone  to  the  point  of  negating 
future  exchanges  generally.  One  reason  for 
this  Is  that  exchanges  to  rectify  land  pat- 
terns are  a  tool  of  forest  management  Itself. 
You  are  fully  Justified  In  raising  the  prob- 
lem of  Inconsistency  between  land  exchange 
aspects  of  Oregon  Dunes  and  wild  rivers.  In 
wild  rivers  we  are  dealing  with  a  much  wider 
range  of  situations  but  I'm  confident  we  can 
work  out  a  solution  that  is  agreeable. 

You  are  also  correct  in  concluding  that  the 
Classification  and  Multiple  Use  Act  of  1964 
Is  not  a  vehicle  for  classifying  lands  for  ex- 
change. This  has  been  made  plain  in  regu- 
lations I  signed  on  October  5  (copy  enclosed). 
Under  the  regulations  at  43  CFR  24100-3(J), 
lands  may  be  determined  suitable  for  sale 
only  under  the  disposal  provision  of  the  Clas- 
sification and  Multiple  Use  Act.  Our  Octo- 
ber 15  exchange  language  needs  correction 
in  this  regard. 

At  this  point  In  time,  the  Issue  Is  clearly 
before  the  Congress  whether  to  broaden  the 
existing  authority  of  the  Department  to  make 
exchanges  at  Oregon  Dunes,  and  If  bo,  to 
what  extent;  or  to  strike  out  the  land  ex- 
change provision.  To  be  blunt  about  It,  If 
inclusion  of  land  exchange  principles  such  as 
Bob  Duncan  and  I  have  suggested  continues 
to  raise  serious  reservations,  I  think  the 
thing  to  do  Is  to  strike  the  provision  en- 
tirely. 

What  we  all  need  to  realize  Is  that  there 
can  never  be  more  than  a  probability  that 
land  exchanges  can  be  effected  to  supplement 
land  purchases.  For  this  reason  our  prefer- 
ence Is  to  have  appropriation  authorization 
and  appropriated  funds  available  for  the  en- 
tire cost  of  purchase.  Still,  there  may  be 
instances  where  land  exchanges  could  be 
beneficial  to  the  Government  and  private 
parties.  Appropriated  funds  could  be  saved. 
Thus  we  prefer  to  have  land  exchange  au- 
thority available  and  that  It  be  broader  than 
section  8  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act.  We  es- 
pecially need  em  exchange  provision  In  the 
wild  rivers  bill  because  section  8  Is  inap- 
plicable to  many  of  the  areas  Involved. 

In  summary,  I  can  give  you  assurance  that 
I  will  do  my  best  to  see  that  all  aspects  of 
public  Interest  and  concern  In  exchange 
cases  will  be  fully  considered  In  the  admin- 
istrative process.  On  the  basis  of  oiir  fine 
relationship  over  the  past  5  years,  I  am 
confident  we  can  move  ahead  vrtthout  arous- 
ing unnecessary  and  untoward  arguments 
among  all  land  users  and  conservationists 
in  your  State.  I'm  sure  you  and  I  and  Bos 
DtjNCAN  can  work  out  a  sound  solution. 

Other  letters  are  being  prepared  and  will 
go  forward  to  you  shortly.     These  Include: 

1.  Letters  by  Mr.  Getty  In  response  to  your 
letters  to  him  of  October  21  and  November 
15  on  land  exchanges. 

2.  Letters  by  Director  Stoddard  In  response 
to  your  letters  of  November  15  and  18  on 
road  restoration  and  State  land  selections. 

3.  Letters  by  Assistant  Secretory  Ander- 
son In  response  to  your  letter  of  November 
18  on  allowable  cuts,  and  In  ftirther  response 
to  your  November  8  letter  providing  Infonna' 
tlon  on  landownerahlp  and  attitudes  of  land- 
owners in  the  areas  aflectwl  by  the  Oregon 
Dunes  and  Rogue  River  portions  of  the  wild 
rivers  blU. 
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I  hope  we  can  have  a  candid  conference 
g,t  youj  earliest  convenience  after  your 
return. 

Most  sincerely, 

Stttart  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


U.S.  Department  or  the  Inteeior, 

OmcE  or  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  30,  1965. 
Hon,  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  letter  Is  the 
further  response  which  Secretary  Udall  men- 
tioned under  Item  3  at  the  end  of  his 
letter  of  December  17.  It  covers  Information 
on  land  ownership  and  values  in  connection 
with  the  Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashores 
(S.  250)  and  the  portions  of  the  Rogue  River 
Wild  River  area  which  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  would  manage  (S.  1446). 

With  respect  to  Oregon  Dunes,  attachment 
A  recapitulates  the  Information  you  requested 
about  ownership,  type,  and  value  of  land. 
It  should  be  read  with  the  understanding 
that  the  National  Park  Service  estimates  the 
value  of  the  private  land  to  be  $1,452,000, 
assuming  the  passage  of  S  250  as  recom- 
mended by  this  Department.  We  reported 
an  acquisition  cost  of  $2  million  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
which  includes  $1,452,000  plus  the  margin 
(or  contingency  and  administrative  overhead 
In  effecting  the  acquisition. 

These  acquisitions  could,  of  course,  be 
funded  from  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  were  Congress  to  appropriate  from 
It. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  not  Identi- 
fied the  persons  who  might  be  interested 
In  transferring  their  land  by  exchange.  The 
National  Park  Service  does  not  approach 
landowners  for  the  acquisition  of  their  land 
until  after  authorizing  legislation  has  been 
passed.  At  the  hearings  Crown-Zellerbach 
and  Sparrow  Pacific  Indicated  Interest  In 
exchanges  involving  forested  land. 

With  respect  to  the  Rogue  River  Wild 
River  area  which  would  be  authorized  by  S. 
1446  as  reported  to  the  Senate,  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  has  identified  136 
private  tracts  in  the  section  of  the  wild 
river  which  would  be  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  The  particu- 
lar uses  are  set  forth  in  attachment  B. 

A  total  of  984  acres  of  private  land  Is  In- 
volved. Land  values  along  this  reach  of  the 
Rogue  are  now  computed  by  the  front  foot. 
According  to  a  recent  estimate  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  $40  a  front  foot  is  the 
current  value  for  the  fee  title.  The  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  In  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
Forest  Service  is  reexamining  the  land  ac- 
quisition costs  for  the  proposed  Rogue 
River  wild  river.  When  this  reexamination 
» Is  completed  we  will  inform  you. 

Until  the  reexamination  is  completed  we 
will  be  unable  to  give  you  a  definitive  answer 
to  your  question  "If  all  the  requisite  private 
lands  for  the  Rogue  Wild  River  area  come 
from  O.  &  C.  land  exchanges,  what  volume 
and  value  of  timber  would  be  Involved  and 
what  would  be  the  reduction  In  allowable 
cut?" 

With  respect  to  timber  on  the  private  hold- 
ings within  the  area  which  BLM  would  ad- 
minister, It  informs  us  that  none  of  the 
private  lands  carrlee  a  significant  volume  of 
commercial  timber. 

With  respect  to  the  public  timber  we  see 
only  a  minor,  if  any  reduction  of  allowable 
cut  because  of  the  enactment  of  S.  1446. 
In  1958  the  Department  Issued  Public  Land 
Order  No.  1726  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Rogue  River  Recreational  Withdrawal.  In 
1961,  after  recommendation  from  the  O.  &  C. 
Advisory  Board,  the  State  director  reduced 
the  allowable  cut  by  2  million  board  feet, 
nua  reduction  includes  the  commercially 
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significant  timber  which  would  be  affected 
by  enactment  of  S.  1446. 

Within  the  area  authorized  by  S.  1446  as 
reported,  the  BLM  estimates  the  present  tim- 
ber values  in  round  figures  at  $290,000  the 
volume  approximately  11  million.  If  an  al- 
lowable cut  were  applicable  It  would  be  on 
the  order  of  190,000  board  feet. 

In  sending  the  executive  ccoiununicatlon 
of  March  3,  1965.  which  became  S.  1446  we 
attached  "Wild  River  Siunmary  Statistics 
(tentative)"  found  on  page  12  of  the  hear- 
ings. On  April  22,  1965,  Secretary  Udall  testi- 
fied. He  also  filed  a  prepared  statement,  the 
Rogue  River  portion  of  which  appears  on 
pages  66  and  67. 

Please  disregard  any  breakdown  of  the 
figures  In  these  two  documents  respecting 
mode  of  acquisition,  particularly  those  per- 
taining to  exchanges.  The  acreages  Identi- 
fied for  exchanges  were  field  estimates  of  the 
possible  acreage  that  might  be  acquired  by 
exchange.  They  have  no  reference  to  any 
specific  tracts.  To  our  knowledge  no  per- 
sons have  approached  Interior  officials  re- 
garding exchanges  nor  have  any  officials  of 
the  Department  discussed  with  landowners 
whether  exchanges  would  be  sought. 

As  in  the  case  of  Oregon  Dunes  any  land 
acquisitions  could  be  financed  from  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  were  Congress 
to  so  appropriate  from  it. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harrt  R.  Anderson, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Attachments. 

Attachment  A 

Private  holdiiigs  in  proposed  Oregon  Dunes 
Natio?ial  Seashore 

Private    ownerships 46 

Improved  residential  proper- 
ties  19 

Improved  commercial  proper- 
ties   5 

Tree  farms 2 

Other  improved  properties 20 

Type  of  private  land  (acres) 4.  125.  20 

Unimproved  lands 3,757.60 

Woodland 1,  067.  27 

Tree  farms 2.690.36 

Improved    land 367.58 

Residential.- 269.07 

Commercial 92.61 

Boy  Scouts 5.90 

Value  of  private  land  (estimated 

fair  market  value) $1,  452,  000 

Improved   properties 235,000 

Unimproved  properties 1,  216,  660 

Attachment  B 
Private  holdings  in  BLM  portion  Rogue  River 

Wild  River  area 

Farm  units 57 

Residential 48 

Unimproved 24 

Industrial  (power) 2 

Resorts  and  lodges 5 

Gravel  operation i 

Mining  development  (abandoned) 1 

Total 136 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation's  conservationists  are  indebted  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  Its  able  chairman  for  having 
brought  forth  for  the  consideration  of 
this  body  a  wild  rivers  bill.  They  salute 
the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  for  hav- 
ing Introduced  and  worked  so  hard  for 
favorable  consideration  of  this  bill.    No 


need  in  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources  is  more  pressing  than  the  need 
to  preserve  for  all  time  representative 
stretches  of  our  free-flowing  rivers  essen- 
tiallj'  in  the  same  condition  as  our  fur- 
trapper  and  explorer  forebears  found 
them,  for  the  inspiration  of  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans. 

Truly  wild  rivers  are  in  danger  of  be- 
coming extinct,  thanks  to  overdevelop- 
ment, pollution,  and  Impoundments. 
Unless  we  do  something  now  before  it  is 
too  late,  coming  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans will  never  know  the  meaning  of  a 
stream  whose  purity  of  water  and  whose 
freedom  from  encroachment  and  exploi- 
tation should  be  part  of  our  heritage. 

Therefore,  I  say  to  you,  let  us  get  on 
with  the  job  of  establisliing  a  National 
Wild  Rivers  System.  Let  us  take  steps 
to  do  the  job  right,  for  a  national  heri- 
tage is  at  stake.  What  I  am  referring 
to  is  the  need  at  an  appropriate  time 
to  incorporate  into  this  legislation  a 
river  classification  system  to  save  the 
few  truly  wild  streams  in  this  country 
from  being  lumped  with  those  of  lesser 
quality  and  threatened  with  short- 
sighted developments  which  will  bring 
them  down  to  the  level  of  less  wild,  more 
civilized,  and  less  valuable  streams. 

Call  them  what  you  will — primitive, 
pastoral,  and  developed,  or  wild,  semi- 
harnessed,  and  harnessed — we  must 
make  provision  for  the  protection  of  such 
truly  wild  rivers  as  the  Salmon,  the 
Flathead,  the  Yellowstone,  and  the  Snake 
in  their  wilderness  state,  as  well  as  save 
in  their  free-flowing  condition  such  less 
wild  but  still  valuable  waterways  as  the 
Susquehanna  and  the  Potomac. 

They  should  be  protected  not  only  with 
some  manner  of  classiflcation  system  but 
also  by  the  acquisition  of  a  generous 
width  of  streambank  on  either  side, 
where  the  land  is  not  already  in  Govern- 
ment hands.  Condemnation  may  be 
necessary  to  proceed  effectively  with  this 
program. 

Whether  an  advisory  board  would  be 
a  help  or  a  hindrance  in  furthering  the 
objectives  of  this  legislation  is  open  to 
question,  I  think. 

But  let  us  proceed  now  to  establish  a 
Wild  Rivers  System  through  passage  of 
this  measure. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spoken  many  times  from  this  floor  in 
support  of  conservation  measures  for 
this  is  a  subject  close  to  my  heart.  Today 
I  am  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
so  again. 

We  have  before  us  in  S.  1446,  the  Na- 
tional Wild  Rivers  System  bill,  legisla- 
tion which  in  principal  is  vitally  needed 
and  which,  with  appropriate  provisions 
to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  various 
States  by  way  of  constant  review  of  the 
best  utilization  of  the  streams  in  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  the  public  interest 
of  the  individual  States,  is,  I  believe,  ac- 
ceptable to  our  governmental  system. 
The  bill  establishes  a  national  wild  river 
system  which  Initially  comprises  seg- 
ments of  5  rivers  and  provisions  are 
made  for  future  study,  and  possibly  sub- 
sequent Inclusion,  of  11  additional  rivers. 

These  designated  rivers  have  been  se- 
lected because  they  are  of  unusual  scien- 
tific, esthetic,  and  recreational  value; 
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and  It  la  hoped  that  by  establishing  such 
a  system  such  rivers  and  the  features 
that  made  them  worthy  of  Inclusion  will 
be  saved  for  future  generations  to  enjoy 
as  our  generation  and  the  generations 
that  preceded  us  have  enjoyed  them. 
Such  an  objective.  I  believe,  is  worthy 
of  our  support. 

We  are  privileged  to  live  in  a  cotmtry 
that 'was  abundantly  blessed  with  natural 
resources.  We  also  are  forttmate  In  that 
the  American  people  have  had  the  cour- 
age, the  initiative,  and  the  persever- 
ance to  utilize  many  of  these  natural  re- 
sources while  conquering  the  wilderness, 
settling  the  land,  and  bringing  a  strong, 
viable  economy  to  this  Nation.  This  has 
enabled  the  United  States  to  progress  and 
grow  until  we  have  become  the  wealthi- 
est, most  powerful  nation  in  the  world. 
This  growth,  however,  has  taken  Its 
toll.  In  harnessing  and  developing  our 
rivers  so  that  they  serve  mankind  we 
have,  out  of  necessity,  drastically 
changed  most  of  them  from  their  origi- 
nal status.  Only  a  very  few  worthy  of 
preserving  in  their  natural  state  remain. 
The  rest  have  fallen  prey  to  the  march 
of  civilization. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
to  It  that  this  legacy  of  beauty,  which  all 
generations  owe  to  this  that  follow,  is 
not  dissipated  forever.  Today  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  provide  needed  recrea- 
tional outlets  of  a  unique  nature  for 
our  cWldren  and  our  children's  children. 
I  must  admit  that  I  am  always  person- 
ally reluctant  to  see  nature  sacrificed  on 
the  altar  of  progress,  although  I  realize 
that  It  is  necessary.  My  feelings  on  this 
matter  go  back  many  years,  even  before 
I  had  the  privilege  to  serve  as  State 
president  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  In 
South  Dakota  In  1929  and  subsequently 
to  serve  as  national  vice  president  of 
that  splendid  organization  In  1937.  My 
long  association  with  this  and  other  sim- 
ilarly oriented  conservation  and  sports- 
men's groups,  however,  has  fortified  my 
belief  in  the  need  for  strong  conservation 
measures. 

With  this  In  mind,  I  have  strived  to 
bring  about  legislation  that  I  believe  is 
essential  to  preserve  our  wildlife  and 
recreation  resources,  for  once  we  have 
lost  them  they  can  never  be  reclaimed. 
To  help  accomplish  this  I  fought  for  and 
was  successful  in  obtaining  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Interior  Department  appro- 
priation bill  for  1966  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram for  endangered  wildlife  research. 
Such  a  program  is  now.  I  am  happy  to 
say.  a  reality  and  Is  located  at  the  Patux- 
ent  Wildlife  Research  Center  in  Laurel 
Md. 

That  program  was  to  preserve  and 
protect  those  apecles  of  wildlife  that  are 
In  danger  of  becoming  extinct.  This  bill, 
8.  144<,  la  similar  in  purpose:  for  It  at- 
tempts to  preserve  and  protect  not  wild- 
life, but  certainly  the  habitat  of  wild- 
life and.  Just  as  Important,  the  beauty 
of  our  countryside. 

We  must  realize  that  this  Ood-given 
bemuty  Is  not  Inexhaustible.  It  Is,  in 
fact,  a  dwindling  resource.  In  much  of 
the  heavily  populated  area  of  the  United 
States,  It  has  been  supplanted  by  a  meg- 
alopolis otMistruoted  of  cement  and  steel. 
In  my  home  State  of  South  Dakota  we 


are  still  fortunate  In  having  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  that  still  respose  in  their 
natural  setting.  None  of  it  will  be  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  but  the  principle  of 
preservation  and  the  love  of  beauty  re- 
mains the  same  nonetheless. 

In  addition,  this  bill  includes  the  Im- 
portant feature  of  setting  aside  rivers 
that  have  unique  recreation  potential. 
Recreation  has  taken  on  added  signifi- 
cance during  the  past  decade.  It  is  only 
natural  to  assume  this  trend  will  con- 
tinue. To  future  generations  the  op- 
portunity to  fish,  to  boat,  or  to  enjoy 
water  sports  in  an  unspoiled,  unpolluted, 
free-flowing  river  will  become  more  and 
more  Important. 

In  discussing  this  subject  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  statement  that  was  con- 
tained on  a  sign  erected  above  the  roof  of 
my  hometown  Izaak  Walton  League 
Clubhouse.    It  said  simply : 

Saving  nature  serves  humanity. 
Let  us  serve  humanity. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  wild  rivers  bill.  It 
is  a  historic  milestone  in  a  long  history 
of  conservation  legislation  stretching 
back  to  the  days  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  Gifford  Pinchot. 

The  wild  rivers  of  America  symbolize 
American  life  itself.  The  rugged,  dy- 
namic, unfettered  freedom  of  the  wild 
rivers  churning  to  the  sea  exemplify 
American  freedom,  American  energy, 
and  American  progress. 

We  who  came  to  this  land  only  three 
centuries  ago  have  been  profligate  with 
our  natural  heritage.  Too  few  of  Amer- 
ica's wild  rivers  systems  remain  after 
just  300  years  of  'civilization."  Too 
many  of  our  rivers  have  been  soiled,  pol- 
luted, and  poisoned  by  greed  and  care- 
lessness. Too  many  other  streams  have 
been  recklessly  dammed  or  diverted  to 
serve  some  immediate,  short-term  goal. 

The  wild  rivers  bill  will  save  for  our 
generation  and  for  the  generations  to 
come  some  of  the  few  remaining  free- 
flowing  wild  rivers  and  river  sections 
which  are  left  us  today. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
beautiful  Youghlogheny  River,  which 
flows  through  Garrett  County  In  my  own 
State  of  Maryland,  has  been  Included  in 
the  bUl  among  the  1 1  rivers  to  be  studied 
for  eventual  incorporation  into  the  Wild 
Rivers  System.  The  winding,  turbulent 
Youghlogheny,  bounded  by  high  cliffs 
and  white  pine  eminently  deserves  to 
be  included  in  the  Wild  Rivers  System. 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  who  at  my  request  in- 
cluded the  Youghlogheny  in  the  bill.  I 
also  want  to  acknowledge  the  work  of 
Mr.  George  B.  Shields,  director  of  the 
Maryland  Game  and  Inland  Pish  Com- 
mission, who  worked  closely  with  my 
staff  In  securing  the  Youghiogheny's  In- 
clusion. 

The  preservation  of  the  five  rivers  Ini- 
ttoUy  constituting  the  Wild  Rivers  Sys- 
tem the  bill  creates,  and  the  eventual 
inclusion  of  the  11  rivers,  including  the 
Youghlogheny.  to  be  studied  for  future 
Incorporation  in  the  system  Is  a  signifi- 
cant step  forward  In  our  efforts  to  pre- 
serve America's  inheritance  of  natural 
beauty. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee. Its  distinguished  chairman,  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  are  owed 
the  thanks  of  all  of  us  for  bringing 
S.  1446,  the  wild  rivers  bUl,  before  us 
today.  This  bill,  which  would  establish 
a  National  Wild  Rivers  System,  repre- 
sents a  great  step  forward  in  protecting 
and  enhancing  some  of  America's  out- 
standing, free-flowing  rivers  so  present 
and  future  generations  may  use  and  en- 
joy them.  This  basic  conservation  leg- 
islation comes  none  too  soon,  for  already 
we  have  seen  in  our  own  time  that  truly 
wild  rivers  have  become  a  rarity. 

I  strongly  support  this  bill.  It  would 
be  remiss  of  me.  however,  to  say  that 
this  measure  has  all  that  I  would  like  to 
see  in  It.  Indeed,  I  would  be  most  happy 
if  the  bill  contained  a  provision  that 
would  place  each  stream  or  segment  of 
stream  in  the  Wild  Rivers  System  in  one 
of  three  broad  categories:  primitive. 
pastoral,  or  developed.  I  believe  that  by 
classifying  the  rivers  in  at  least  these 
three  categories,  Congress  would  be  giv- 
ing greater  guidance  to  the  agencies  In 
their  management  of  our  wild  rivers. 
One  of  the  principal  objectives  of  this 
bill,  as  I  see  it.  is  to  preserve  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  high  recreation,  scenic, 
and  other  values  of  natural  streams 
placed  in  the  system,  and  to  restore  and 
enhance  those  that  have  suffered  some 
impairment  by  the  hand  of  man.  such  as 
pollution  or  other  unwise  use.  A  pro- 
vision that  would  require  the  classifica- 
tion of  each  stream  or  stream  segments 
and  spell  out  the  kind  of  management 
desired  in  each  instance  would.  I  feel  cer- 
tain, be  of  great  help  In  administering 
these  rivers  and  their  streambank  en- 
vironments. 

I  would  like  also  to  have  the  bill  pro- 
vide for  wider  streamslde  zones  to  give 
greater  protection  to  the  wild  river  en- 
vironments against  the  possibility  of 
scenic  impairment  or  Improper  land  use. 
I  fail  to  recognize  that  any  effective 
purpose  can  be  served  by  the  National 
Wild  Rivers  Review  Board  which  the  blU 
proposes.  The  work  proposed  for  It  can 
be  adequately  met  by  the  administering 
agencies. 

But  I  repeat,  this  bill  represents  a 
great  step  In  the  right  direction.  It  rep- 
resents landmark  legislation  aimed  at 
preserving  our  disappearing  wild  rivers. 
as  the  Wilderness  Act  before  it  repre- 
sented landmark  legislation  in  the  pro- 
tection of  our  vanishing  wild  lands. 

Early  passage  of  the  wild  rivers  bill 
will  increase  the  opportunity  for  the 
House  to  consider  the  improvements  I 
have  indicated  many  of  us  would 
welcome. 

WTLD   RIVERS    BILL    SHOULD   PASS — NEEDS 
ntPmOVEMENTS    IN    HOUSE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
89th  Congress  Is  sure  to  go  into  the  his- 
tory books  as  a  conservation  Congress. 
The  luster  of  Its  conservation  bill  passage 
record,  well  polished  by  farsighted  ac- 
tion In  the  first  session,  will  glow  even 
brighter  when  the  Congress  passes  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  National  Wild  Rivers 
Preservation  System. 

The  wild  rivers  bill  Is  a  landmark  piece 
of  legislation,  recognizing  for  the  first 
time  in  Federal  law  the  need  to  keep 
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some  of  our  Nation's  rivers  Intact  and 
undammed.  their  beauty  preserved  or  re- 
stored, their  waters  clean  and  pure. 
Such  action  comes  almost  too  late — very 
few  rivers  have  escaped  man's  attempts 
to  improve  on  nature — and  much  credit 
must  go  to  the  committee  which  gave 
the  bill  Its  thorough  study,  and  which 
recommends  It  to  our  consideration  for 
passage  today.  I  commend  both  the  able 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho,  and  other  sponsors 
of  the  bill,  for  jobs  well  done  on  behalf 
of  the  preservation  of  our  Nation's  herit- 
age of  natural  beauty. 

A  Wild  Rivers  System  is  urgently 
needed  to  protect  a  unique.  Irreplaceable, 
and  dwindling  natural  resource.  We 
must  not  allow  our  free-flowing  rivers 
to  go  the  way  of  the  passenger  pigeon. 
And,  yet,  I  suggest  that  the  present  legis- 
lation is  wanting  in  one  important 
respect.  We  will  be  remiss  If  we  do  not 
make  certain  that  this  bill  actually  will 
preserve  some  rivers  in  their  primitive 
condition  for  future  generations.  The 
present  language  gives  no  assurance  that 
such  will  be  the  case. 

I  submit  that  this  legislation,  to  really 
meet  the  need  it  was  designed  to  fill,  must 
have  more  specific  objectives,  better  defi- 
nitions, and — above  all — a  river  classi- 
fication structure.  This  structure  would 
provide  criteria  by  which  free-fiowing 
rivers  would  be  divided  into  such  groups 
as  primitive,  pastoral,  and  developed. 
The  purpose  of  such  categorization  is 
obvious;  without  it.  a  truly  wild  river 
such  as  the  Salmon — the  "river  of  no 
returr"— would  be  lumped  with  pastoral, 
semideveloped  eastern  rivers  and  pos- 
sibly subjected  to  the  same  kind  of  civil- 
ized developments  that  might  be  justified 
for  such  already-harnessed  streams. 
The  results  would  be  tragic.  It  would  be 
like  including  Rock  Creek  Park  in  the 
Wilderness  System,  the  implication  of 
wliich  would  be  that  we  could  have  a 
parkway  for  automobiles  through  the 
heart  of  every  wilderness  area. 

While  urging  passage  of  the  pending 
legislation,  I  would  also  raise  these  ques- 
tions: Need  there  be  a  board  of  review 
composed  of  representatives  of  diverse 
interests  established  to  oversee — and 
complicate— the  creation  and  admin- 
istration of  this  Wild  River  System? 
Need  there  be  positive  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  condemnation  proceedings  to 
acquire  key  river  bank  property  vital  to 
the  success  of  particular  projects?  And 
might  not  the  width  of  the  riverbank 
zones  to  be  set  aside  be  somewhat  deeper, 
to  assure  adequate  long-term  protection 
of  the  beauty  of  the  rivers? 

With  these  comments  made  part  of  the 
record,  I  suggest  that  it  is  time  this  body 
affirm  its  support  of  the  creation  of  a 
National  Wild  Rivers  System.  I  urge 
passage  of  this  measure  without  delay. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  recommendations 
I  have  offered  will  be  given  considera- 
tion when  this  legislation  is  taken  up  by 
the  House. 


ADJOURNMENT 


adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  13  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday.  Jan- 
uary 18,  1966,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINA-nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  17,  1966: 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare 
LUle  C.  Carter,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be  ajj 
Assistant    Secretary    of    Health,    Education, 
and  Welfare. 

TJ.S.Marshal 

James  J.  Moos,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal! for  the  southern  district  of  Illinois  for 
the  term  of  4  years.     (Reappointment.) 

National  Capital  Transportation  Acenct 

The  following  to  be  members  of  the  Advis- 
ory Board  of  the  National  Capital  Transpor- 
tation Agency: 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  M.  Duke.  tJ.S.  Army. 
(New  position.) 

Paul  L.  Sltton.  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
(New  position.) 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  to  the  grade  Indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  35  and  sec- 
tions 8373  and  8376  title  10  of  the  United 
States   Code: 

To  be  major  generals 

•Brig.  Gen.  Howard  W.  Cannon,  PV383170, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  J.  Clarence  Davles,  Jr., 
FV904230.  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  FV582705, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

•Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  W.  Fridge,  FV365107, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  C.  Hagan,  FV30779e, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  C.  Lewis,  Jr.,  F\'944440, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  D.  Price,  FV86176.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

•Col.  Earl  O.  Anderson.  FV705280,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Joseph  W.  Barron,  FV423421,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Richard  T.  Cella,  FV378228,  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Col.  Stanley  J.  Czyzak.  FV364077,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

•Col,  Dan  B.  Dyer,  FV2212700,  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Col.  Samuel  P.  Goddard.  Jr.,  FV561102. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  WUliam  R.  Harpster,  FV662780.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Herman  L.  Harris.  PV344153.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

•Col.  John  W.  Hoff,  FV828596,  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

•Col.  Joseph  S.  Hoover.  PV907184,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Joe  M.  Kilgore,  FV437412,  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Col.  Tom  E.  Marchbanks.  Jr..  FV669752,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Maurice  I.  Marks,  FV367334.  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Col.  James  L.  Murray,  FV386e24,  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Col.  Gwynn  H.  Robinson.  FV791240,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 


•Selected  by  1963  selection  board  and  sub- 
mission provided  for  in  section  8373(d), 
title  10,  United  States  Code. 


•Col.  Martin  H.  Scharlemann.  PV402684. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  John  H.  Stembler,  FV342806,  Air  Forco 
Reserve. 

Col.  Evelle  J.  Younger,  FV391177.  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  aa 
Reserve  commlsf.loned  officers  In  the  U.S.  Air 
FHDrce  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  8218,  8351.  8363,  and  8392, 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  P.  Gentile.  PG384480, 
Massachusetts  Air  National  Guard. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Raymond  A.  Portin.  FG420587,  Maine 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Roy  A.  Jacobson.  PG2054O45,  Arizona 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  RajTnond  J.  Kopecky,  PO 740462,  Cali- 
fornia Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Michael  C.  Malone,  PG1849428,  New 
York  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  William  D.  Prescott,  PG484947,  Penn- 
sylvania Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Valentine  A.  Siefermann,  PG794707. 
Hawaii  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Walter  E.  Williams,  Jr.,  PG766815. 
Colorado  Air  National  Guard. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Air  Force  to  the  grades 
indicated,   under   the   provisions   of   chapter 
835,  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code : 
To  be  major  generals 

Maj.  Gen.  Jack  N.  Donohew,  PR1319  (brig- 
adier, Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force 

MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  B.  Whltehouse.  FR1677 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force  i  U.S. 
Air  Force, 

MaJ,  Gen,  Milton  B,  Adams,  FR1712  (brig- 
adier general,  Regular  Air  Force)  US  Air 
Force, 

MaJ,  Gen,  Charles  R  Bond,  Jr  ,  FR1937 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  .\lr  Force)  US. 
Air  Force, 

M.ij,  Gen,  Horace  A.  Hanes,  FR2060  (brig- 
adier general,  Regular  Air  Force)  VS.  Air 
Force, 

MaJ,  Gen,  Thomas  K  MrOehee.  FR.3809 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force)  U,S, 
A:r  Force, 

MaJ  Gen,  Fred  J  .\sranl.  FR4036  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force  i  US  .Mr 
Force, 

Maj  Gen,  Robert  W,  Burns.  FR4142  (brig- 
adier general.  Regular  Air  Force)  US  Air 
Force, 

MaJ,  Gen  James  C  Sherrill.  FR4910  (brig- 
adier general,  Regular  Air  Force)  US  Air 
Force, 

M\J,  Gen,  Abe  J.  Beck,  FR.58'31  (brigadier 
general,   Regular  Air   Force i    U,S,   Air   Force, 

MaJ.  Gen.  Gordon  M,  Graham.  FR7761 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  US, 
Air  Forfc, 

MaJ  Gen,  Harry  E  Gold.=worthy,  FR;631 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force  i  US. 
Air  Force. 

Maj  Gen.  William  B  Campbell.  FH2000 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U,S, 
Air  Force, 

MaJ,  Gen,  John  D.  Lavelle,  FR4359  (briga- 
dier general,  Regular  Air  Force  i  US  Air 
Force, 

MaJ,  Oen.  Donald  W  Graham.  FR4361 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U8, 
Air  Force 

MaJ  Gen  Otto  J  Glasser.  FR4368  (brlgn- 
dier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  US  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Duward  L.  Crow.  PR1806!  (brig- 
adier general.  Regular  Air  Force)  UB  Air 
Force 

MaJ,  Gen.  William  J.  Crumm.  FR8663 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force  i  US 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  W.  Vogt,  Jr.,  PR8709 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.8. 
Air  Force. 
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UaJ.  0«n.  Luciiu  D.  Clay,  Jr.,  FR8056 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  17.8. 
Air  Force. 

Ittii.  Oen.  Jamea  W.  Humphreys,  Jr., 
FR1M28  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air 
Force,  Medical)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Brig.  Oen.  Hugh  B.  Manaon,  FR1800 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  L.  Delaahaw,  PR1913 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force  I   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Alvan  N.  Moore,  FR2062  (colonel, 
RsguUr  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Ernest  A.  Plnson,  FR3117 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)    U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  William  L.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  PR4063 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)    U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  W.  Paulson.  FR3871 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  John  L.  Loclce,  FR4042  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force )  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Andrew  J.  Evans,  Jr..  FR4072 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)    US.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Harrison  R  Thyng.  FK4414 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  A.  Yudkln,  FR4480 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)    U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  C  Dempster,  FR4633 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Albert  W.  Schlnz,  FR464e  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force)    U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Frank  B.  Elliott.  FR4681  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force)  US.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Gordon  F.  Blood,  FR4766  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Sam  J.  Byerley,  FR4875  (colo- 
nel, Regtilar  Air  Force)    U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Edward  H.  Nlgro,  PR4889  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  F.  Worley,  FR4906  (colo- 
nel, Regular  Air  Force)  US.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  William  Burke.  FR4950  (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force)    VS.   Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  WUllam  C.  Llndley.  Jr.,  FR5(X)6 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  US   Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  M.  McNabb.  FR5037  (colo- 
nel Regular  Air  Force)   U  S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  B.  Kyes.  FRo064 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U  S   Air  FVjrce. 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  L.  Petit.  FR3213  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Glen  J  McClernon.  FR5217 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force*  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Thomas  N.  Wilson.  FR5255 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Fo'ce)  U  S  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  John  L.  Martin.  Jr..  FR7S66 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)    U.S    Air  Force 

Brig.  Oen.  Ralph  O  Taylor,  Jr..  FR8660 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)    US,  Air  Force 

Brig.  Oen.  Lee  V.  Oosslck,  FR8678  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force)  US.  Air  Fo  ce 

Brig.  Oen.  Jamea  T  Stewart.  FR8692 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force 

Brig.  Oen.  WUllam  H.  ReddeU.  FR8874 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  VS.  Air  Force 

Brig.  Oen.  Andrew  S.  Low.  Jr.  FR8890 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)    U.S    Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen  Richard  D.  Relnbold.  FR8927 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  US.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  William  C.  Garland,  FR8d34 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force 

Brig.  Oen.  Howard  E.  Kreldle-.  FR9177 
(colOQel.  Revular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  George  B  SImler,  FR9236  (col- 
onel. Regular  Air  Force)  US  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Norman  S.  Orwat.  FR9489  (col- 
onel, Ragular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  John  W.  Baer.  FR0820  (colonel 
Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force 

Brig.  Oen.  David  C.  Jonea.  FR9887  (col- 
onel. Regular  Air  Force)  U.S,  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  William  W.  Berg,  FR99ei  (col- 
onel. RegtUar  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Ruaaell  E.  Dougherty,  FR9986 
Coolooel,  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Richard  F.  Sbaefer,  FR10096 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Cbarlea  H.  Roadman.  FR3379 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force.  Medical)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 


Brig.  Gen.  Archie  A  Hoffman,  PR19222 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force,  Medical)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

The  following  Air  Force  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  permanent  professor,  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy,  under  tlie  provisions  of  section 
9333(b),  title  10.  United  States  Code: 

Robert  G.  Taylor,  FR15116. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Atr  Force,  in  the  grades  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284. 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067.  title  10.  United  States  Code  to  perform 
the  duties  indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force : 

To  be  majors,  USAF  {Medical) 
Mason  C.  Reddix.  FV3167934. 
Donald   E.  Rice,  FV3001332. 

To  be  captains.  USAF  {Medical) 
Martin  T   Abrams,  FV3140041. 
Fritz  A.  Byrum.  FV3U4213. 

To  be  captain.  USAF  i  Dental) 
Ronald  W.  Bailey.  F\'3 113979. 
To  be  first   lieutenants.  USAF   (Dental) 

Charles  W.  Chalfin,  FV3140850. 

Joseph  M.  Cusimano. 

Kenton  S.  Hartnian.  FV3165175. 

Ralph  P.  Marra.  FV3165178. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force  In  the  grade  of  captain. 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8284,  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force : 

Lewis  G    Aufdeniorte,  Jr..  FV3036412. 

James  M.  Cooper,  F\'30562fi2 

Neal  P.  Crosfion.  FV3008334 

Francis  P    Dube,  F\'3058187. 

Howard  E    Hunt,  FV2101082. 

Jimmy  A    Illand.  FV305G16o 

William  E    Lrtwson  III,  FV3056919. 

William  B    Lemmoii,  FV3040434, 

Paul  W.  Martin.  FV1855183 

Charles  F.  Popenoe   FV305634(). 

Philip  S   Prince.  FV3040733 

Abner  Prophett.  FV3058685 

John  B.  Rosenow.  FV2204488 

Joseph  G    Tuner    Jr  .  FV3008539 

Clarence    E     VogelgesanR     FV2254928. 

Jerdy  A    Wright,  Jr.  FV3080629 

The  following  per.sous  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  .^ir  Force,  In  the  grade  of  2d 
lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8284.  title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  dates 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  . 

Distinguished  officer  training  school 
graduates 

Dennis  L  Ai'dersen.  FV3153158 
Roger  L   Anderson    FV3 168953 
Clayton   M    Babbitt.  Jr..  PV3i70534. 
William  A    Baker.  FV3153227 
David  L    Barrow    FV3170538 
Gerald    M     Bergeman.   FV3 153406. 
Donald  J    Bergsirom.  FV3 170539 
Richard  D    Binkowskl    FV3 170540. 
George  R    Blair.  Jr.  F\'3 151044. 
Norrls  A    Bohm.  FV3I53387 
Martin  J   Brakas.  FV3170542 
David  P.  Brokaw.  FV3153296 
Glenn  H.  Bryner.  FV3 170546 
Jerry  G   Burrow.  FV3 170509 
Randolph  E   Butler.  FV3168928. 
Newton   I    Carpenter    Jr  .  FV3153576. 
Frederick  D    Chamberlln.  FV3170551. 
Wayne  C.  Coakley.  PV3151669 
John  H    Crews  III.  PV3 153586 
Willie  J    Dean.  Jr  .  FV3153340 
Charles  W.  DiUard.  FV3 170559. 
Richard  E    Ducharme.  FV3 170563 
Jerald  M.  Dveirln.  FV3153277. 
Richard  C.  Elliott.  FV3153249. 
Roy  M.  Engelke,  FV3170568. 
Robert  W.  Fritz.  FV3170573. 
Daniel  E   GUI,  FV3170577. 


Ellis  E.  Grace,  PV3170578. 

Robert  E.  Guy  n,  FV3153341. 

James  L.  Hane,  FV3170513. 

Roger  A.  Hatfield,  FV3170582. 

David  E.  Hedgecock.  FV3163103. 

Lawrence  R.  Hedges,  Jr.,  FV3170586. 

John  E.  Horner,  FV3 153304. 

Danny  D.  Howard,  FV3153539. 

Donald  J.  Izblckl.  FV3170589. 

Eldon  L.  Janssen.  FV3170514. 

Kay  L.  Johnson.  FV3170590. 

Richard  E.  Jonas,  FV3 153346. 

Wayne  T.  Kanemasu,  FV3153106. 

Ronald  L.  Kerlln,  FV3 153389. 

Richard  E.  Klzls.  FV3151026. 

Gordon  R.  Knutson,  FV3170645. 

Patrick  J.  Larkln,   FV3170595. 

Arnold  T.  Leachman,  FV3170596. 

Monte  T.  Lorrlgan.  FV3170600. 

Robert  T.  Malmgren.  FV3153119. 

Stephen  Mardenka,  Jr.,  FV3151249. 

Daniel   A.   Matuska,  FV3170687. 

Ralph  D.  Maynard,  FV3153246. 

Harry  T.   McCardell.  FV3170607. 

Richard  P.  McElveen.  FV3170523. 

George  McKenzie.  FV3 153281. 

Larry  A.  Myers,  FV3170611. 

Paul  A.  Nafzlger,  FV3170525. 

Stephen  B.  Normand.  FV3 153368. 

Robert  C.  Osterhout.  FV3151165. 

David  R.  Pitts,  FV3170618. 

John  E.  Poast  II,  FV3 153486. 

Dennis  H.  Qulne,  FV3170526. 

Michael  Saltta,  FV3 153226. 

Donald  M.  Sartorl,  FV3170621. 

George  L.  Schenck,  Jr..  FV3150941. 

Peter  J,  Skefflngton,  FV3153121. 

Robert  D.  Smith,  FV3170529. 

Stanley   W.   Stock,  FV3153305. 

John  W.  Swanson,  FV3153110. 

John   R.   Sweeney,   FV3153140. 

George   J.  Terry,   Jr.,   FV3153198. 

Wayne  A.  Tongue,  FV3170635. 

Richard  L.  Vergauwen.  FV3 170637. 

Robert   E.    Walkup.   FV3153222. 

George  W.  Watt.  FV3 170638. 

Douglas  A.  Weaver,  FV3170639. 

The  following  distinguished  military 
graduates  of  the  Air  Force  precommlsslon 
schools  for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Air 
Force  under  the  provisions  of  section  8284, 
title  10.  United  States  C(5de,  with  dates  of 
rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force: 

Abbott,  Fred  L.,  FV3160104. 

Adams,  Robert  D.,  FV3153062. 

Adams.  Thomas  R..  FV3150377. 

Ahern,  Donald  E.,  FV3152017. 

Alenduff.  Joseph  R..  FV3158691. 

Alexander,  Jon  R.,  FV3152643. 

AUano.  Joseph  D..  FV3150374. 

Allbrltton,  Leland  J.,  Jr..  FV3152818. 

Andersen,  David  M.,  FV3151447. 

Anderson,  Norman  S.,  FV3161130. 

Anderson,  Reed  M..  FV3151301. 

Anderson,  Robert  J.,  FV3168813. 

Anthony.  John  T.,  FV3152015. 

Aplin,  Charles  C.  FV3151341. 

Arbuckle,  James  H..  FV3161596. 

Archey.  Walter  J..  Jr.,  FV3163540. 

Astor.  Wally  G..  FV3168941. 

Atwood,  Argyle  P..  Jr..  FV3148836. 

Austin.  Charles  D.,  FV3148607. 

Baker,  Dan  S..  FV3157487. 

Ball,  James  A.,  FV3161598. 

Barber,  John  E.,  FV3161040. 

Barker.  John  K..  FV3152991. 

Barker.  Ralph  E..  FV3168943. 

Barkman.  Larry  R..  FV314953I. 

Barnes.  Albert  M.,  FV3159819. 

Barnes,  Peter  A..  FV3161548. 

Barres.  Robert  B..  FV3152082. 

Bartlett,  Dennis  R.,  FV3152141. 

Bartlett,  William  E.,  Jr..  FV3157304. 

Barton,  Robert  A.,  FV3151550. 

Bates.  Gaylon  M..  FV3152287. 

Bearry.  Tommy  B..  FV3153086. 

Beck.  Louis  R..  PV31688ie. 

Belden.  William  J..  FV316(X)63. 

Berg,  John  A.,  FV31527e2. 

Bergeron,  Howard  P.,  FV3159a06. 
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Berka,  James  W.,  FV3 160037. 
Best,  Donald  L.,  FV3172912. 
Bettls,  Jerry  D.,  FV3 152414. 
Bettls,  Jerry  R.,  FV3161344. 
Beverldge,  John  W.,  FV3161432. 
Bllllngsley.  Charles  E.,  FV3163586. 
Billlngsley,  Roy  C,  FV3151394. 
Bixler,  Christie  E.,  II.  FV3151700. 
Black,  Robert  L.,  FV3 152493. 
Blackford,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  FV3168946. 
Blomberg.  Dale  R.,  FV3168819. 
Blomqulst.  Graham  W.,  Jr.,  FV3152293. 
Blutord,  Guion  S..  Jr..  FV3161602. 
Bocook,  Charles  R..  Jr.,  FV3 168820. 
Boles,  John  H.,  FV3160522. 
Bolte,  Barbara  A.,  FV3152192. 
Borchert,  William  R.,  FV3163125. 
Bortnem.  Lorn  S..  FV3162078. 
Bast,  James  W.,  FV3151430. 
Boston,  WUllam  E..  Ill,  FV3152587. 
Bowler,  Patrick  E.,  FV3152361. 
Boyd,  Leon  A.,  FV3151197. 
Biradley,  Roger  C,  FV3153047. 
Brauer,  Richard  F.,  Jr.,  FV3159551. 
Brlster.  Robert  P.,  FV3168821. 
Britton.  Jimmy.  FV3150358. 
Brown,  Barry  L..  FV3153599. 
Brown,  Daniel  F..  Ill,  rV3162189. 
Bruce.  William  C.  Jr..  FV3168823. 
Brustad,  Westlev  O.,  FV3153004. 
Bryan,  Dale  K.,  "FV3151625. 
Bryant,  William  L.,  FV3150610. 
'  Buchholtz.  Jeffrey  L.,  FV3151225. 
Bukauskas,  Louis  J.,  Jr.,  FV3168926. 
Bullock,  Glen  P..  FV3161606. 
Burgln,  Charles  W  .  FV3157310. 
Burks.  Jacquelin  E..  FV3152187. 
Bush,  Norman  L..  FV3158610, 
Butler,  Thomas  W.,  PV3158033. 
Butler,  Viggo  M.,  FV3152646. 
Byars,  Henry  W.,  FV3ie8910. 
Cain.  Joel  M..  FV3163929. 
Camburn,  Gilbert  L..  FV3168950. 
Campbell.  Jennings  B.,  Ill,  FV3151398. 
Cantrell.  Richard  R..  FV3149791. 
Cantwell.  John  L  ,  FV3158664. 
Carlson,  Bruce  F..  FV31 52300. 
Carlson,  James  F.,  FV3 151457. 
Casper,  Paul  W.,  FV3158219. 
Chapman,  Buddy  W.,  FV3168930. 
Chapman,  Wilbur  E,,  PV3168825. 
Chepolis,  William  M.,  FV3152452. 
Chesley,  Larry  J.,  F'V3147498. 
Clark,  James  C,  PV3157311. 
Clark,  James  I.,  FV3157724. 
Claussen,  Fredrlc  L.,  FV3150497. 
Cllver,  Jeffrey  G.,  FV3160188. 
Cody,  William  C,  FV3161877. 
Colby.  Richard  E.,  FV3157312. 
Cole,  Clarence  W.,  FV3156712. 
CoUlgan,  James  M.,  PV3160973. 
Colmer.  Gerald  K.,  FV3151840. 
Colwell.  Robert  P..  FV3163029. 
Commander,  John  B.,  Jr.,  FV3161966. 
Conaway,  Carlton  D.,  FV3152862. 
Conklln,  Howard  L.,  FV3151174. 
Conklln.  James  J.,  FV3160260. 
Constable,  Wl  P,  III.  FV3158221. 
Cook.  Robert  O.,  FV316O500. 
Cooney,  John  J..  Jr.,  FV3133661. 
Cooper,  Henry  P.,  Jr..  FV3186544. 
Corea,  Anthony  N..  FV31 57492. 
Cosgrove,  Michael  J.,  FV3152629. 
Cotton,  Clifford  W.,  FV3151206. 
Craig,  Dale  A.,  FV3158787. 
Crawford,  Charles  K.,  FV3168826. 
Crawford,  Robert  K..  FV3152463. 
Crowder,  Arnold  G.,  FV3168912. 
Crowell,  Gary  A.,  FV3152354. 
Crump,  Edward  G..  PV31520e5. 
Cullers,  Herbert  W.,  Jr.,  FV315192S. 
Cybulskl,  Prank  J..  PV3168828. 
Davis,  Thomas  I.,  FVC168831. 
Dawson,  Charles  N.,  FV3158007. 
Deatherage,  Fred  8.,  FV3163403. 
Delaporte,  Chris  T.,  PV3163419. 
Demchak,  Michael  T.,  FV3168066. 
Dettmar.  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  FV31639M. 
Dewey,  George  R.,  PV3151477. 
Dlstelzwelg,  Louis  V.,  Jr.,  PV3149818. 
Dodd,  John  P.,  FV3 152367. 


Dodrlll.  Reginald  M.,  FV3152310. 
Dorrls,  Gary  A.,  FV3158a07. 
Dorsey.  David  T.,  FV3 151970. 
Dothard,  Raymond  D..  Jr..  FV3157437 
Dougan,  John  W.,  FV3152559. 
Downing,  Nell  L..  FV3157670. 
Druckenmlller,  Arthur  E..  FV3168959 
Duggan,  Patrick  J.,  Jr..  FV3160268. 
Dunlap.  Gary  J.,  FV3 163088. 
Duresky.  Nell  L.,  FV3152343. 
Dusek,  Eugene  A.,  FV3 168835. 
Duty,  John  W.,  FV3148136. 
Dyar.  Lance  P.,  F\'3159723. 
Eddings,  James  A.,  PV31 18706. 
Edelsteln,  Charle  S.,  FV3149479. 
Edgeman.  Larry  J.,  FV3162625. 
Edney,  Frederick  M.,  FV3173087. 
Edwards,  Wayne  B.,  FV3163796. 
Eggleston  Tony  E..  FV3151775. 
Elber,  Gary  P..  Jr.,  FV3157912. 
Elff,  Arthur  D..  PV3152667. 
Elnertson,  Arlen  T..  FV3151886. 
Ellsworth,  Roger  W.,  FV3158708. 
Evans.  John  D.,  FV3159402 
Everard,  Jerold  V..  FV3168836. 
Fanthorpe,  Robert  J..  FV3158523. 
Farmer,  Bufford  D..  FV3168837. 
Farney,  Gerald  R..  FV3162576. 
Fenn,  Fred  H..  Jr.,  FV3159303. 
Fenton,  David  S..  FV3152826. 
Ferebee,  George  W..  FV3151273. 
Pergusson.  John  W.,  Jr..  FV3168960. 
Fethke,  William  P.,  FV3151737. 
Feutz.  Richard  P.,  FV3152308. 
Fiore,  Joseph  C.  PV3151217. 
Fisher.  Douglas  H.,  FV3154488. 
Foraker,  Larry  E..  FV3161057. 
Forbes,  James  A..  F\'3152599. 
Fowler.  Henry  P.,  Jr.,  PV3148574. 
Fowler,  John  W,.  FV3150357. 
Fowler,  Julian  L.,  F^3168839. 
Francis  John  E.,  PV3151635. 
Francois,  Larry  D.,  FV3159899. 
Frank.  Jon  D..  FV3150365. 
FrankUn,  Carl  E..  FV3162577. 
Franklin,  Eldon  G.,  FV3159109. 
Franklin.  Joseph  C.  FV3133273. 
Frla.  Robert  A.,  PV3157827. 
Fulghtun,  Jon  P.,  PV3162200. 
GaUlce,  Joseph  L..  FV3152204. 
Galllna,  Frank  A.,  FV3150644. 
Gamble,  Samuel  O.,  PV3158361. 
Garza.  Frank  D.,  PV3168962. 
Gaul,  James  P.,  FV3153055. 
Gay,  Eugene  P.,  PV3152963. 
Gelger.  Keith  W.,  PV3152157. 
Gell,  Earl  H.,  FV3152175. 
Gerken,  Kenneth  L.,  PV3151981. 
Gerleman,  Phillip  D.,  FV3152355. 
Gibson,  Thomas  G..  FV3152118. 
Glese,  Allen  C,  FV3152408. 
Glesen,  James  L.,  PV3149976. 
Glflln,  Barry  M.,  FV3152362. 
OlgUo,  Thomas  L..  FV3152497. 
GUbert,  Mark  B.,  FV3161290. 
Gin,  Timothy  D.,  FV3161722. 
Glllogly,  Harry  I.,  HI,  PV3151493. 
Glroux,  Hana  D.,  FV3171337. 
Glssendanner,  Dean  A.,  PV3156437. 
Glttlns,  James  R..  PV3161150. 
Gla)aiBer,  Francis  D.,  PV3152061. 
Glawe,  Benold  E.,  Jr.,  FV3151865. 
Gocke,  Virginia  M.,  FV3152214. 
Goldman,  Arthur  E.,  FV3151401. 
Goldstein.  Neal  A.  L..  FV3152234. 
Gonzalez,  Gerald  T.  E.,  FV3152423. 
Grace,  Paul  J..  FV3 159516. 
Orandla,  Dwlght  E.,  PV3168904. 
Greene,  Louis  E.,  Jr.,  PV3168963. 
Grtgnot,  Paul  J.,  Jr.,  FV3150717. 
Grlmsley,  Prank,  Jr.,  FV3 168846. 
Groeneweg,  John  F.,  FV3099433. 
Grothe,  WlUlam  V.,  Jr.,  FV31 68964. 
Guthrie,  James  W.,  FV3152107. 
Guthrie,  Peter  W..  FV31630O9. 
Haddon,  Robert  W.,  FV31689e6. 
Haegele,  James  A.,  FV31S0O48. 
Halfoird,  Harold  D.,  FV3 168966. 
Hall,  Dean  O.,  PV3160611. 
Hall,  Lester  M.,  HI,  FV3168847. 
Hammer,  David  M.,  FV3 161360. 


Hammond.  Donald  H,.  FV3168967 

Hanna,  John  W,,  FV3133563. 

Hansen.  Craig  O.,  FV3151283. 

Harden  Jack  E  .  FV3 168969. 

Harper.  Steven  V..  FV3150719. 

Harrier.  Lamar  C  .  FV3162044. 

Htirris.  Frank  W.,  FV3151303. 

Hart.  Wan-en  L  ,  FV3151182. 

Harter.  Gerald  R.,  F\'3168848 

Hartung.  James  R.,  Jr.,  FV3158232. 

Hawkins.  John  E  .  FV3159212. 

Heady.  M.vk  A  .  FV3 159336 

Healy,  David  M  ,  FV3159906. 

Heideman.  David  A  .  FV31 58613. 

HetfTeron,  John  C,  FV3163771. 

Held.stab.  Dale  B  .  FV315n53. 

Henderson.  Joe  C  .  FV3162690. 

Henson.  Douglas  C  ,  FV3 152433. 

Hiday,  Paul  W,,  FV3152507 

HiRhsmlth,  Marshall  W..  PV3158615. 

Hill.  James  A.,  PV3151233. 

Hinneburg.  Patricia  A,.  PV3152197, 

Holland,  James  D  ,  FV3168975. 

Holt,  Peter  L..  FV3161724. 

Honchell,  William  F..  Fnr3168914. 

Horner.  Louis  E..  rV3159701. 

Howard.  Glen  L  ,  FV3152939. 

Howard.  Lloyd  V.,  FV315168e 

Howard.  Rogers  W  ,  FV3161632. 

Huber.  Edward  D  .  FV3158617. 

Hudson.  Brian  D..  FV3I52546. 

HuUman.  John  H  ,  FV3168851. 

Hurlburt,  Randall  L  ,  FV3152838. 

Hyman,  Wallace  R.,  FV3168932. 

Iverson,  Ronald  W  .  FV3 158462. 

Jaensch.  Peter  J..  PV3161838. 

Jensen.  John  R.,  FV3152329. 

Jerkins.  James  D  ,  FV3157334. 

Jerome.  Jerome  O.,  FV3168853. 

Johnson,  Jon  R.,  FV3149675. 

Johnson,  John  A,,  III,  FV3168933. 

Johnson.  Thomas  A.,  PV3152620. 

Jones.  Dale  H.,  FV3152477. 

Jones,  HolUs  D..  FV3150721. 

Jones,  Uarry  P..  FV3151403. 

Jones,  Robert  E.,  FV3161444. 

Jordana,  Modesto.  FV3168934. 

Kahrs,  George  W.,  FV3163656. 

Katz,  Martin  E  ,  Jr.,  FV3 163544. 

Keel,  Nicholas  N.,  FV3152765. 

Keiser,  John  L.,  FV3151717. 

Kelly,  Kralg  K.,  PV3150613. 
Kelly,  Thomas  J.,  F^3148378. 

Kenne,  Don  E..  FV316O70. 

Kent.  David  A  ,  FV3152683. 

Kercher.  David  H..  FV3151344. 

Kldd.  George  R.,  FV3151752. 

King,  Dwight  E.,  FV3161072. 

King.  George  S  ,  Jr..  FV3151188. 

King.  John  W..  FV3159868. 

Klrschenmann.  Kenneth  D.,  FV3162089. 

Klser,  Rex  C,  FV3152388. 

Kllck,  Jean  E..  PV3151992. 

Klumas,   Lawrence   J.,   FV3 168857. 

Knight.  Robert  H..  PV3163101. 

Knoth.  Henry  W..  FV3150614. 

Kunz,  Eric  G.,  FV3155311. 

Kyle.  Richard  M,,  FV3157697. 

Lake,  Robin  M.,  FV3168922. 

Lane,  Edward  A..  FV3160675. 

Lang,  Jack  D..  FV3149262. 

Latourrette,  Robert  W..  FV3160371. 

Lau,  Earl  S.  C.  FV315268e. 

Lauchner,  Ronald  E.,  FV3151796. 

Layton,  James  P.,  FV3149041. 

Lee.  John  W.,  Jr.,  FV3133345. 

Lelthlser,    Christopher,    FV3161917. 

Lengyel,  William  A.,  Jr.,  FV3161704. 

Leonhard,   William   E.,   Jr.,   FV3162257. 

Levi,  Paul  L.,  FV3163657. 

Lewis,  James  R.,  FV3164398. 

Llckman,  George  L..  FV316886a. 

Linden,  Robert  B.,  FV3151304. 

Llthgow,  David  P.,  FV3162362. 

Lloyd.  Dennis  E.,  PV3161150. 

Luken.    Lawrence   D.,   PV3168863. 

Lutz.  Otis  P..  FV3iei998. 

Lynch.  Don  R.,  FV3168864. 

Lyon,  Andrew  G..  Jr..  FV3 162985. 

Mack,  WUllam  B.,  FV3162576. 

Mackta,  Fred  K.,  FV8152209. 
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Maddooc.  CliarlM  R..  FV3151874. 
Main.  DkTla  L.,  FV3160363. 
llfAUt«eU.  AUrwl  v..  FV3169268. 
llallnaky,  Jo«apb  Q..  rV3160«19. 
Mallon.  RlcbArd  J..  PV31«149e. 
Mange,  John  P.,  Jr.,  FV3iei847. 
MarUewlcz,  Donald,  PV31603ai. 
MarUlne.  CharlM  K.,  FV3 160434. 
Marley.   WUUam  F..  Jr.,  FV3162939. 
Manh,  Royden  W..  FV31S1303. 
Martin.  Jim  I.,  FV3151380. 
Martin,  Wllco  A.,  PV3160«28. 
Martula,  Richard  J..  FV3162069. 
MaaMy,  Harmon  O..  Jr.,  FV3 159833. 
Matbswi,  Kenneth  W.,  FV3160557. 
May.  Richard  M.,  Jr..  rV3157982. 
Mayee.  Lewla  P.,  n,  FV3153044. 
McAdam.  Paul  A..  PV31S3307. 
McBrlde.  Donald  L..  PV3 108866. 
McCIlntock.  WUllam  D..  FV3 163694. 
McCuen,  Douglaa  R.,  rV3163601. 
McCuUough.  Robert  I.,   FV3 133646. 
McHugh.  Michael  B..  FV3152337. 
Mclntoah.  WUllam  H..  FV3163302. 
McKlnley,  Charles  M.,  FV3151631. 
McKnlght.  Ronald  H..  FV310&070. 
McLean.  Terrence  M.,  FV3iei07B. 
McMaater,  David  K.,  FV3 168866. 
McMlnds,  Donald  L..  FV3161728. 
McNiUty.  Donald  B..  rV3160899. 
Meeka,  Bobby  R.,  rV3 168867. 
Melrose.  Mark  W..  FV816a489. 
Meunler.  Barry,  PV3151361. 
Meyen,  Donald  S.,  FV31S1741. 
MUler,  David  L..  FV3163366. 
MlUer,  David  W..  FV8163018. 
MUler,  Harlan  L..  Jr..  FV3157851. 
MlUer.  John  M..  FV3161897. 
MUler.  Kenneth  L.,  FV316886g. 
MUler,  Stephen  H.,  FV3159438. 
Miller.  Tbomaa  B..  FV3163798. 
Mltcheltree,  WUllam  H.,  FV31&a799. 
Moe.  John  N.,  FV3162647. 
Mollenkopf.  Dale  L..  FV315O380. 
Moore,  Bdwln  H..  FV316aa40. 
McHTlaon.  John  R..  Jr.,  rV3150696. 
Mueller.  William  L..  FV315203g. 
Mulready.  Michael  J..  FV3152aai. 
Munroe,  Dale  W.,  FV31S1491. 
Murray,  Calvin  M..  Jr..  FV3 153467. 
MtiaeeUnan.  Oerald  W..  FV3161166. 
Myers.  Kenneth  A..  rV3ie3373. 
Myers.  Richard  A..  FV3 149360 
Myles.  Ronald  L.,  FV3165971. 
Nagy,  Ronald  L..  rVS161664. 
Nelslus.  Leon  J.,  rV3163457. 
Nelson.  Clarke  A..  FV3 160088. 
Nelson.  Terry  A..  FV3 153759. 
Nelson.  WUbur  O..  m.  FV3 151966. 
Nenner,  Paul  E.,  FV3149310. 
Nicholson.  Jon  E.,  PV3 148066. 
Noble.  PhUUp  B..  FV316B873. 
Noble.  Thomas  L.,  FV3iei083. 
Norrls.  Richard  H..  FV3168873. 
Norvelle.  Frederick  D..  FV3168873. 
Nugent.  Edmund  B..  Jr..  FV3151441. 
O'Chab.  Robert.  FV3 163361. 
O'Connor.  Denis  L..  FV3 163545. 
O'Connor.  Francis  W..  FV3151537. 
Offley.  Ronald  D..  FV3153140. 
Olds.  David  R..  FV31616a8. 
Olson.ldwln  A..  FV3ie89ig. 
Oltmans,  Samuel  J..  FV3181544. 
Opperman.  Jamas  W..  FV3 168874. 
Osborne.  Peter  R..  FVS16ie80. 
Ostro.  Hans,  FV3162346. 
Ourada,  Laurence  E..  FV3ieo090. 
Ouye.  Randolph  K..  FV3168440. 
Pace.  Charles  U..  FV31637B1. 
Padgett,  Jerry  L.,  FVS1808S6. 
Palmer.  Michael  I..  FVS147a9«. 
Palucel.  Kezmath  J.,  FV915993a. 
Pansa,  Joaeftb  A..  Jr.,  FVS187896. 
Paoluool,  John  F..  FV3151672. 
Pariah.  Jerry  0-.  FV3180898. 
Parlsl.  FhiUp  J..  PV316a868. 
Pusone.  Jimmy  D..  FVS16a417. 
Parsons.  Robert  J..  FV1158O30.    ~ 
Pattereon.  Aubrey  B..  Jr^  FVS15M74 


Pavola.  Eugene  H.,  FV3151867. 
Pearson,  James  K.,  Jr.,  PV3152461. 
Pennycuff,  John  A..  FV3152230. 
Penton.  Leonard  W.,  FV3 168884. 
Perry,  William  J..  FV3151327. 
Peterson,  Charles  P.,  FV3159748. 
Peterson,  Dwlght  Q..  FV3152648. 
Peterson,  Lawrence  D.,  FV3152050, 
Petrltsch,  Warren  E.  J..  FV3152840. 
Petach.  Mark  P.,  FV3152274. 
Petteway,  Guy  N..  FV3152253. 
Pettlgrew,  Thomas  P  ,  Jr.,  FV3151513. 
Petty,  George  K..  Jr.,  FV3160375. 
Petty,  LasaUe.  Jr.,  FV3 163254. 
Pfelfer,  Ludvlk.  FV3168876. 
Pflster.  Robert  W.,  FV3151469. 
Plchard,  James  B.,  FV3133740. 
Pickens,  Thomas  A.,  FV3151928. 
Pike,  Dennis  S.,  FV3157512. 
PoUarl,  Ray  W.,  FV3151654 
Porter.  Donald  D.,  FV3151870 
Porter,  James  M..  FV3157414. 
Potta,  Roy  V.  FV3158395. 
PoweU,  Charles  T..  FV3162315. 
Powers,  Steven  T.,  FV3168849. 
Preble.  Danny  R.,  FV3151536. 
Price,  Simon  G..  FV3149142. 
Prltchard,   Harley  H.  Jr.,  FV3150616. 
Putnam,  John  C.  FV3152524. 
Qulgley,  James  C.  FV3151750. 
Rawllngs,  George  L..  Jr.,  FV3 162010. 
Reckling.  Larry  E.,  FV3151881. 
Reed,  Clyde  S.,  III.,  FV3168988. 
Reedy.  Milton  O.,  FV3148078. 
Reese.  George  W.,  Jr.,  FV3161236. 
Reltenbaugh.  Howard  T.,  FV3159927. 
Reynolds,  James  E.,  FV3161320 
Reynolds,  Patrick  J.,  FV3151859. 
Reznlck,  John  C,  FV3151496. 
Rhoades,  John  W..  FV3168878. 
Rhodes,  Kenneth  R.,  FV3 161237. 
Richardson,   Charles   L..   F\'3151165. 
Richardson.  Roger  E.,  FV3168879. 
Rldgeway.  Dale  N.,  FV3152801. 
Rltter,  David  E,.  FV3153078. 
Rlzzl.  Anthony.  FV3151817. 
Roberts.  WUllam  E.,  Jr.,  FV3152409. 
Robinson,  James  E  ,  FV3 150654. 
Robinson.  Ronald  W..  FV3151411. 
Rocap,  Pember  W..  FV3151210. 
Roche,  James  J.,  PV3152208. 
Rogness,  Norman  D,,  FV3 163799. 
Rohrbach.  Marjorle  A,.  FV3152188. 
Romlne,  Janet  C,  FV3152U6. 
Rook,  Thomas  C,  FV3162648. 
Roysden,  Henry  C,  Jr  .  FV3168937. 
Rublnow.  Jay,  FV3152095, 
Rucoba.  Reginald,  PV3168881. 
Russell,  Rodney  O.  FV3182963. 
Rye,  Gilbert  D.,  FV3168882. 
Saline.  Joseph  P.,  Jr..  FV31648ie. 
Sample,  James  I.,  FV3151162. 
San  tee,  Joe  P.,  n,  FV3161321. 
Sawdon,  WUllam  J..  FV3168741. 
Schattner,  EUsabeth,  PV3 168883. 
Schelbel.  Robert  L.,  FV3 163245. 
achmld,  Michael  E  .  FV3152320. 
Schoenlnger,  John  W.,  Jr  ,  FV3152658. 
Schorzman,  Craig  A..  FV3163042. 
Seale,  Benajah  E.,  Jr.,  FV3168884. 
Seller.  Peter  P.,  PV3152998. 
Sellers.  Donald  R.,  PV3151381. 
SeweU,  James  T.,  PV3151646. 
Seymour,  John  C,  PV3158744. 
Shallenberger.  Edward   L..  PV3162706. 
Shamblin,  Ronald  O.,  PV3163142. 
Shanafelt.  Ronald  L.,  PV3163773. 
Shannon,  Jack  D.,  FV3163423. 
Shaw,  William  F.,  FV3162491. 
Sheehy,  Paul  J..  FV3152396. 
Shepard,  Gary  D.,  FV3157863. 
Shulmlster.  Morris  R  .  PV3162795. 
Simmons,  Roes  L..  Jr.,  FV3158467. 
Sisk.  Donald  E..  FV3168887. 
Smith.  David  C,  FVS152499 
Staalth.  Frederick  C,  m,  FV3161038. 
Smith.  Gary  F,  FV3161407. 
Sknlth.  Michael  W..  FV3 168994. 
Stnlth.  Randolph  M.,  FV3161664. 


Smith,  Ronald  C,  FV3152695. 
Snyder.  Derle  M..  FV3161673. 
Sopko,  John,  PV3160331. 
SoaaUa,  PhlUlp  M.,  FV3163461. 
Sower,  WlUlam  A.,  FV3 168995. 
Spadlnger,  Jay  J..  PV3168888. 
Sparks.  Charles  T..  FV3151963. 
Spear.  Robert  C.  FV3151657. 
Spencer.  Richard  A..  FV3 168889. 
Sroga,  James  J..  PV3152715. 
Stalllns,  Floyd  H..  FV3 170530. 
Stayton.  WUUam  H.,  FV3152008. 
Stearns,  David  J.,  PV3151151. 
Stelnmann,  James  W..  Jr.,  FV3162222. 
SteU brink,  WUllam  C.  FV3 152488. 
Stephenson,  Jacland  M..  FV315156fl. 
Stevens.  Alexander  M.,  FV3151733. 
Stevens,  Richard  L.,  FV3163469. 
Stevenson,  David  L.,  FV3152487. 
Stewart.  Alvln  E.,  PV3168938. 
Stewart.  Dorothy  L..  FV3152189. 
Stewart.  James  M.,  FV3152360. 
Stewart,  Robert  W.,  FV3151748. 
Stlgers,  Joe  D..  FV3152625. 
Stultz,  Richard  M..  FV3157683. 
Sullivan,  Michael  F..  PV3168891. 
SummervUle,  Rett  S..  FV3152584. 
Suter.  George  H.,  PV3161459. 
Swartzmeyer,  Elmer  G.,  PV3168892. 
Swope.  Richard  T.,  PV3iei793. 
Taber,  LynvlUe  E..  FV3151522. 
Taylor,  Elden  C.  PV3163801. 
Telpe,  Myrna  R..  PV3152185. 
Thede.  Allen  L..  FV3168895. 
Thompson,  Lowell  W.,  Jr.,  FV3188897. 
Throckmorton.  George  E..  FV3168810. 
Thurgood.  John  W.,  Jr.,  PV3134137. 
Tlgue,  Dennis  H.,  FV3168939. 
Tolson,  Jerome  P.,  Jr..  PV3151963. 
Town,  Edward  A.,  FV3 163802. 
Traynor.  Patrick  J..  FV3 153018. 
Troeber.  David  J..  PV3160241. 
Troutman.  Vance  G..  FV3168901. 
True.  Herbert  R..  FV3151755. 
Tucker,  Jerome  W.,  PV3168902. 
Tucker,  John  E.,  FV3161329. 
Turnley.  Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  FV3152427. 
Ubl,  Marlowe  E.,  FV3168903. 
Urldel,  Richard  K.,  PV3151284. 
Valente,  George  A.,  Jr.,  F^3 161683. 
Vanderpool.  Travis  E..  FV3162767. 
Vannorsrand,  WiUlam  S.,  PV3 162560. 
Vicente,  Prank  R.,  FV3161684. 
Vlck,  Jonathan  C,  FV3151558. 
Vlvlano,  Joseph  L.,  FV3159289. 
Wachob,  Charlee  M.,  PV3161949. 
Waddlngton.  WlUlam  J.,  FV3 168904. 
Wakeham,  Ernest  W..  FV3161460. 
Waldon,  Jesse  J.,  Jr.,  FV3151275. 
Wall,  Steven  E.,  FV3168808. 
WaUace,  Luther  E.,  PV3151690. 
WaUace.  Stephen  L.,  FV3133397. 
Walston.  Gary  R.,  PV3 157527. 
Wanlees,  Ronald  H.,  PV3161101. 
Waters,  Joeeph  O.,  PV3151529. 
Weathers,  Morris  E.,  FV3153033. 
Webb,  Michael  S.,  PV3152776. 
Weeks,  Thomas  R..  FV3176137. 
Wees.  Edward  L.,  FV3168803. 
Wells,  Hewett  S..  Jr.,  FV3151786. 
Welshan,  John  T.,  PV3 168907. 
Wendt,  Glenn  W.,  FV3 148780. 
Western,  Robert  W..  FV3167461. 
Weston,  Dale  E.,  PV3iei204. 
Wheeler,  Jamea  C,  FV3152020. 
Whitley,  David  L.,  PV3 159880. 
Wick,  James  R..  FV316S120. 
Wllbert,  Jan  J.,  FV3151743. 
WUllams,  Clols  B.,  FV3 157390. 
WllUams,  David  M..  Jr..  FV3iei796. 
WUliama,  Donald  B..  PV3151337. 
Williams.  Ronald  W.,  rV3163003. 
WllUamson,  Gary  E..  FV3153006. 
WUIU,  Albert  H..  FV8162710. 
Wilson,  Alexander  O..  PV3167539. 
Wilson.  David  K.,  FV8164611. 
Wilson.  Dennis  C.  FVS16164B. 
Wilson,  Oeorge  E..  FV315133S. 
Wilson.  Hugh  H.,  Jr.,  FV8169860. 
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Wilson,  WUUam  H..  Jr..  FV31622a6. 

Wlmer,  James  K.,  FV3152062. 

Winchester,  Robert  O..  FV3 168999. 

Winn,  Robert  W.,  FV3168908. 

Winter,  James  W.,  FV3163409. 

Winter,  Warren  R.,  FV3160168. 

Wlttel,  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  FV3152518. 

Wltten,  James  P.,  FV3152447. 

WodstrchlU.  Daniel  L..  FV3158926. 

Wood,  Bruce  D.,  FV3157530. 

Wood,  Ronald  L.,  FV3152635. 

Woods,  Paul  T..  FV3152144. 

Wright,  Gaxeth  W.,  FV3152495. 

Wright,  Tilden  P.,  Ill,  FV3151712. 

Wurzburger,  Nils  L.,  FV3158580. 

Wyckoff.  Mlcliael  R.,  PV3151668. 

Wycoff,  Earl  N.,  FV3146921. 

Tonker.  Dale  B.,  FV3152713. 

Tork,  James  E.,  FV3151262. 

Yuknas,  Joseph  A.,  FV3168909. 

Zebley,  Frederick  L..  Jr.,  FV3160868. 

Zlemnlak,  Edward  M.,  FV3163804. 

Zutell,  Eugene  G.,  FV3151154. 

The  following  distinguished  military  grad- 
uates of  Air  Force  precommisslon  schools  for 
appointment  In  the  Regular  Air  Force  under 
the  provisions  of  section  8284,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designa- 
tion to  perform  the  duties  of  Medical  Service 
Corps  officers,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  dates 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force. 

Davis.  Douglaa  J..  FV3168830. 

Rouland,  Donald  L.,  FV3169005. 

In   the   Army 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3284.  3306  and  3307: 

To  be  major  generals 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Ruhlen,  019733,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  U.S. 
Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Autrey  Joseph  Maroun,  019865, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Hamilton  Austin  Twitchell, 
019843,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Joseph  Rleber  Russ,  019860, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Hart  Caughey,  019885, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Roy  Lassetter,  Junior,  051714, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  Edward  Landrum,  Junior, 
020216,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army ) . 

MaJ.  Gen,  Robert  George  Fergusson, 
020267,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Pelham  Yarborough, 
020362,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brig- 
adier general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Benjamin  Franklin  Evans, 
Jr.,  020368,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(brigadier  general.  U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  WlUlam  Charles  Haneke.  020263, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Arthur  WUllam  Oberbeck, 
020569.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ  Gen.  Robert  Francis  Seedlock,  020609, 
Anny  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ,  Gen.  Alexander  Day  Surles,  Jr., 
020622,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Albert  OUle  Connor,  020698, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
O-S.  Army) . 


MaJ.  Oen.  Ferdinand  Thomas  Unger, 
020734,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army ) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Benjamin  Franklin  Taylor, 
020779,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Joe  Stalllngs  Lawrle,  020914, 
Army  of  the  UrUted  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army) . 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Maj.  Gen.  David  Bennett  Parker,  020571, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Chester  Lee  Johnson,  020681, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Jarvls  Tolson  III,  020826, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  Ralph  Pierce,  043332. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  Wayne  Whitney,  031855, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  Giles  StUwell,  021065, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Kenneth  Gregory  Wlckliam, 
021073,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  Edward  Lotz,  Jr., 
021090,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Claire  Elwood  Hutchln,  Jr., 
021092,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  FiUmore  Kennady  Mearns, 
021106,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  WUUam  Welby  Beverley,  021107, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Anny). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Roland  Bennett  Anderson, 
021108,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Oen.  Prank  Wade  Norrls,  021110, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) , 

Brig.  Gen.  WUllam  Braden  Latta.  021119, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  Knox  Eaton,  021132, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Ferdinand  Joseph  Chesarek, 
021177,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Jaroelav  Thayer  Folda,  Jr., 
021193,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Charles  Fremont  TUlson 
ni,  021196,  Army  of  the  United  States  (col- 
onel, U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  John  Milton  Finn,  021252,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Arthur  Sylvester  Collins,  Jr., 
021260,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Ben  Sternberg.  021286,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Joeeph  I>enholm, 
021293,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Howard  York.  021341. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S 
Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  WlUlam  Raymond  Peers, 
021366,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Qen.  Charles  Peter  Stone,  021376, 
/irmy  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S, 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Carroll  Hilton  Dunn.  021427. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.8. 
Army). 

Lt.  Oen.  Andrew  Jackson  Ooodpaster, 
021739.  Army  of  the  United  States  (oolonel. 
TTjS.  Army). 


Brig.  Gen.  JuUan  Johnson  EweU.  021791, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S, 
Army  i . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Frederic  WUUam  Boye,  Jr., 
021891.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Raymond  Bradner  Marlln. 
021899,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen,  George  Edward  Pickett,  021938. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.& 
Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Walter  Thomas  Kerwln,  Jr., 
021963,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.b.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Welborn  Griffin  Dolvln.  021980. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Harry  WlUlam  Osborn  Klnnard, 
021990.  Army  of  the  UiUted  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  Frank  Thomas  Mlldren.  021992. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen,  Robert  Henry  Schellman. 
022002,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Michael  Shannon  Davison, 
022051,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  WlUlam  Joeeph  McCaffrey. 
022065,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army  I . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Stanley  Robert  Larsen,  O22094. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Augustine  Kenan. 
022670,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  AUen  Corcoran,  031721, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  WUllam  Elfler,  032614, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447. 

To  be  major  generaU 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Joseph  Denholm, 
021293,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Patrick  Francis  Cassldy,  032809, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Julian  Johnson  EweU,  021791. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Norton,  023868.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Leland  George  Cagwin,  023200, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  WlUlam  Charles  Gribble,  Jr.. 
023695,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieu- 
tenant colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Eugene  DePuy.  034710. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Irvin  Forsythe,  024510, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Augustine  MUey.  Jr., 
022993,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  WUllam  Elfler,  032614, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Vincent  WUson,  033564, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  UJ3. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Milton  Hlghtower,  023531, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 
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Brig.  Ocn.  Jaroalav  Thayer  Folda.  Jr., 
02I193,  Army  of  the  UtUt«d  states  (colonel, 
VS.  Army). 

Brig.  0«n.  Samuel  Knox  Eaton.  021132. 
Army  of  the  United  Statea  (colonel,  US. 
Army). 

Biig.  Oen.  FUImore  Kennady  Mearna. 
031106,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Walter  Edward  Letz.  Jr.. 
031090.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
VS.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  Pershing  Brown.  023544. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Keith  Lincoln  Ware,  033181, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, VM.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Woodrow  Wilson  Vaughan, 
033004.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  William  Joaeph  McCaiTrey. 
033065.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Raymond  Bradner  Marlln. 
031899,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Roderick  Wetberlll,  023158. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Oeorge  Bibb  Pickett,  Jr . 
O33033.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieuten- 
ant colonel,  US.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Carroll  Hilton  EKinn,  021427. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Richard  Wayne  Whitney. 
O31890,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
UB.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  WUllam  Braden  Latta.  031119, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Richard  Thomas  Caseldy, 
033313,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Kenneth  Howard  Bayer.  023551. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Arthur  Lorenzo  West,  Jr.. 
0383M,  Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueuten- 
ant  colonel,  US.  Army ) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Dayton  WUIU  Bddy.  02456S. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  US.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Thomaa  Augustine  Kenan, 
033670,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Raymond  Chandler  Conroy, 
033376.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieuten- 
ant colonel.  US.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Richard  Oeorge  Clccolella, 
034117.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieu- 
tenant colonel,  US.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  Allen  Corcoran,  031721. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Donald  Ralph  Pierce.  043332. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  US. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  John  Hancock  Hay.  Jr..  036200, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  US.  Army) . 

To  be  briffodier  generals 

CoL  James  Joseph  Olbbons,  0363fifi.  Army 
of  the  United  SUtM  (Ueutenant  colonel.  US. 
Army). 

Col.  James  Francis  RolUngsworth.  034155, 
Anny  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. US.  Army) . 

OoL  WUltem  UuUocd  Van  Harllngen,  Jr.. 
OaaOl*.  us.  Army. 

Cd.  Donald  Hugh  McOovern.  0368S1,  Army 
at  th*  Unltad  8Ut«  (Ueut«nant  colonel,  US. 
Amy). 

Col.  Oeorge  Burbank  Webster.  Jr.,  02842fi, 
US.  Army. 

Oot  WUlUm  John  Durrenberger.  O3608&, 
Anny  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. US.  Army). 


Col.  Orwln  Clark  Talbott.  024617.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Bumalde  Elijah  Huffman.  Jr.,  023759. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Kenneth  Mace  Oonseth.  024417.  Army 
Of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Kenneth  Lawson  Johnson,  036285, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. US.  Armyi . 

Col.  Warren  Kennedy  Bennett.  036691, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Arthur  Lionel  Friedman,  032474.  US. 
Army. 

Col.  Willis  Dale  Crlttenberger.  Jr..  024893. 
Army  of  the  United  States  ( lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Oeorge  Haywood  Young,  Jr  .  036242, 
Army  of  the  United  States  i  lieutenant  colo- 
nel, US  Army  I . 

Col.  William  Thomas  Bradley.  021768,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  John  Relley  Guthrie,  036340.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Salve  Hugo  Matheson,  036253,  Army 
of  the  United  States  i  lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army  I . 

Col.  Edwin  I.  Donley.  034887.  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  US. 
Army) . 

Col.  Harris  Whltton  HolUs,  053724,  Army 
Of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  James  McMenamln  Shepherd,  021063, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Thomas  Matthew  Rlenzl,  024715, 
Army  of  the  United  Stales  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army  I 

Col.  John  Joseph  Kenney,  Jr.,  OG3114, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Robert  Murphy  Wllllam-s.  022206,  US. 
Army. 

Col.  C.  Craig  Cannon,  039008,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Allan  Langdon  Leonard.  Jr.,  032898, 
U.S.  Army 

Col.  Wallace  Leo  Clement.  023167.  US. 
Army. 

Col.  Bernard  Richard  Luczak.  022196.  US. 
Army. 

Col.  Frederick  Charles  Roecker.  Jr..  024681, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Albert  Ray  Brownfleld,  Jr.,  021905, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Daniel  Arthiu  Raymond,  024670,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Leo  Bond  Jones,  024256,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  WlUlam  Alden  Burtce.  046646,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  US. 
Army). 

Col.  Francis  Paul  Kolsch,  024669.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  James  Leon  Baldwin,  036864,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Alfred  Judson  Force  Moody.  023886, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army ) . 

Col.  Robert  Davis  Terry.  024739.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  William  Albert  Becker,  024267,  Army 
Of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  US. 
Army). 

Col.  Edward  Bautz,  Jr.,  034750.  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  William  McKlnney  Mantz,  033403, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant 
eokmel,  US.  Army) . 

Col.  James  Howard  Keller,  031671.  US. 
Army. 


Col.  Morgan  Oarratt  Roseborough,  022881, 
US.  Army. 

Col.  Karl  WUllam  Oustafson,  045560,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  VS. 
Army) . 

Col.  Charles  Oeorge  Fredericks,  022002, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  James  Kyle  Terry,  033375.  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  VS. 
Army) . 

Col.  Henry  Alfred  Rasmussen.  040502  (U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Olen  Carl  Long,  024170,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  Vs. 
Army) . 

Col.  WUllam  Robertson  Desobry,  024262, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,   U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Felix  John  Gerace,  023954,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  VS. 
Army) . 

Col.  Thomas  HarweU  Barfleld,  035425,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Winiam  Edgar  Shedd  III.  024971, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, US.  Army). 

Col.  Ivey  Oscar  Drewry,  Jr.,  033224  (lieu- 
tenant colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  John  Pershing  Traylor,  025060,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  George  Samuel  Blanchard.  026737, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel) U.S.  Army. 

Col.  John  Louis  KUnghenhagen,  039223, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, US.  Army). 

Col.  Earl  Franklin  Cole,  064999,  Army  of 
the  United  States   (major.  U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  ofHcers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  Indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3306 : 

7*0  be  brigadier  generals,  Medical  Corps 
MaJ.  Oen.  Conn  Lewis  MUbum.  Jr.,  020405, 

Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  Medical 

Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 
MaJ.     Oen.     James     Thomas     McOlbony, 

020406.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 

Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 

7*0  be  brigadier  general,  Dental  Corps 

Col.  Clare  Thomas  Budge,  021050.  Medical 
Corps.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  3442  and  3447 : 

To  be  major  generals.  Medical  Corps 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  Estes  Blount,  019612. 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  Harold  Olngles.  020920, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Joe  Morris  Blumberg,  029333, 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

To  be  brigadier  generals,  Medical  Corps 

Col.  Robert  Lee  Rhea,  Jr..  029285,  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  James  Arista  Wler,  026416,  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Army. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  conflrmed  by 
the  Senate  January  17, 1966: 

DEP.^RTMENT  OP   HOUSING   AND  URB.^N 

Dkveixjpment 

Robert  C.  Weaver,  of  New  York,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Robert  C.  Wood,  of  Massachusetts,  to  b* 
Under  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 
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President  Johnson's  State  of  the  Union 
Message 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PRENTISS  WALKER 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  17.  1966 


Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  President's  state  of 
the  Union  message  before  this  body,  I  was 
reminded  of  a  Texas  horsetrader,  who 
brought  horses  into  our  community  when 
I  was  a  boy.  He  was  always  quick  to  tell 
you  all  about  the  horse's  good  qualities, 
but  delibei-ately  omitted  the  faults  that 
might  cause  disaster  later  on. 

Mr.  Johnson  told  of  all  of  the  magnifi- 
cent accomplishments  of  his  so-called 
Great  Society  during  1965,  and  of  the 
great  period  of  prosperity  that  our  coun- 
try is  supposed  to  be  enjoying.   But,  there 
are  some  points  of  the  so-called  Great 
Society  administration  that  Mr.  John- 
son did  not  mention  in  his  annual  report. 
One  of  the  many  facts  that  he  did  not 
discuss  was  our  Nation's  cost  of  living. 
On  two  different  occasions,  once  in  July 
and  again  in  December  our  cost  of  liv- 
ing jumped  to  alltime  highs.    In  telling 
how  good  our  economy  is,  Mr.  Johnson 
did  not  bring  up  anything  about  the  con- 
dition of  our  gold  reserves  and  how  our 
gold  stockpiles  in  Fort  Knox  reached  a 
new  record  low  this  past  summer.    He 
did  not  tell  us  it  was  not  the  taxpayers 
but  the   "States'   liabilities"   that  want 
home  rule  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
President  Johnson  asked  Congress  to 
take  away  the  individual's  freedom  of 
choice,  the  freedom  he  has  to  choose 
whetlier  or  not  he  wants  to  join  a  labor 
union.    He  failed  to  mention  that  last 
year,  the  Supreme  Court  of  our  land, 
that  applauded  his  every  action,  ruled 
that   an   Individual   could   be   a   Com- 
munist and  still  be  the  head  of  a  labor 
union  in  America.    And,  he  forgot  to  tell 
us  that  strikes  during  1  month  alone  last 
year,  in  the  same  unions  we  would  be 
strengthening,  put  over  220,000  workers 
out  of  work. 

President  Johnson  told  us  in  his  re- 
port how  great  our  farm  policy  Is.  and 
how  much  better  off  the  farmer  is  today 
than  ever  before.  I  have  never  seen  the 
fanner  makihg  less  profit  and  more  dis- 
satisfied than  he  Is  today.  You  heard 
nothing  about  how  our  farm  debt  has 
jumped  up  nearly  50  percent  since  1961 — 
or  that  our  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
spending  more  tax  dollars  to  serve  less 
farms  today  than  ever  before. 

When  he  talked  about  Vietnam,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  forgot  to  mention  that 
combat  casualties  over  there  last  year 
amounted  to  over  5,500  men — or  that  we 
had  1,365  servicemen  killed  in  action. 
The  bad  thing  about  the  so-called  Great 
Society's  Vietnam  policy  Is  that  we  are 
exEMJtly  where  we  were  1  year  ago.  He  is 
still  operating  on  the  policy  of  contain- 
ing and  appeasing  communism.    We're 


still  not  winning  in  Vietnam,   and  he 
made  no  claim  that  we  intend  to  win. 

The  five-point  foreign  policy  as  out- 
lined in  the  state  of  the  Union  message 
expanded  beyond  reason  our  present  pol- 
icy of  appeasement  at  the  cost  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  At  one  point  the 
President  said  "The  fifth  and  most  im- 
portant principle  of  our  foreign  policy  is 
support  of  national  Independence."  But 
he  made  no  mention  whatsoever  about 
why  we  haven't  followed  this  policy  with 
regard  to  Rhodesia — where  we  have  done 
just  the  opposite. 

In  all  of  this.  I  come  to  one  conclusion, 
it  is  not  only  what  President  Johnson 
said  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message  but 
what  he  did  not  say  that  is  frightening 
to  me. 

After  1  year  of  the  so-called  Great 
Society,  with  the  increases  in  crime,  im- 
morality, bitterness,  and  Insecurity.  I 
think  the  citizenship  of  our  Nation  will 
admit  that  our  society  is  in  worse  shape 
now  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation. 


as  well  as  others  she  has  brought  for  the 
children. 

Programs  such  as  this  play  a  construc- 
tive role  In  orienting  young  children  to- 
ward learning  and  are  illustrative  of  the 
dividends  from  Public  Law  88-269,  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 


Testimonial  Dinner  to  the  Honorable 
Jolins  Foster,  Jr.,  of  Point  Pleasant 
Beach,  N.J. 


Brooklyn  Pablic  Library  Preschool 
Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  January  17.  1966 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
the  Congress  will  be  considering  renewal 
of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  of  1964— Public  Law  88-269.  In  this 
connection  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  use 
the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  has  made  of 
these  funds  through  its  preschool  pro- 
grams. 

From  the  start  of  the  Brooklyn  project 
in  mid -February  of  last  year  to  the  end 
of  October,  a  total  of  2.442  programs  had 
been  presented  for  36,217  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  3  and  5.  The  programs 
were  presented  at  day  care  centers,  pub- 
lic and  parochial  schools,  housing  proj- 
ects, community  centers,  churches,  and 
libraries  throughout  Brooklyn. 

The  sessions  have  been  conducted  by 
preschool  library  aids,  college  graduates 
interested  in  working  with  young  chil- 
dren. These  aids  have  been  given  inten- 
sive training  to  introduce  them  to  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library's  philosophy  of 
service,  the  selection  of  materials  for 
youngsters,  as  well  as  the  techniques  of 
presentation.  There  are  16  of  these 
library  aids  and  they  present  an  average 
of  70  to  73  programs  weekly. 

A  typical  preschool  program  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts  and  last  approxi- 
mately an  hour.  The  first  and  formal 
half  Is  devoted  to  telling  stories,  sep- 
arated either  by  poetry,  songs,  finger 
gtunes,  or  imaginative  play.  During  the 
second,  or  browsing  part,  the  storyteller 
distributes  books  used  In  the  program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  17,  1966 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago  the  Honorable  Julius  Foster,  Jr.,  of 
Point  Pleasant  Beach,  N.J..  was  honored 
at  a  dinner  on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement as  tax  collector  in  the  borough 
of  Bay  Head.  This  was  an  unusual  trib- 
ute on  several  counts,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  release  announc- 
ing the  event  and  the  text  of  a  telegram 
I  sent  to  him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Testimonial  Dinnee  to  Hon.  JtrLius  Fosnx. 
JB.,  Care  of  Beacon  Manob  Hotel,  Point 
Pleasant  Beach,  N.J. 

I  wish  I  could  be  with  you  tonight  &s  you 
gather  In  tribute  to  Julius  Foeter,  who  Is  re- 
tiring after  64  years  as  tax  collector  In  the 
Borough  of  Bay  Head.  There  Is  no  question 
but  that  Mr.  Poster  has  achieved  some  kind 
of  record  for  longevity  In  a  post  that  might 
have  made  any  other  person  holding  it  very 
unpopular  with  fellow  townsmen.  Mr.  Foster 
has  managed  to  extract  "Caesar's  due"  from 
the  citizens  of  Bay  Head  In  steadily  Increas- 
ing amount*  over  the  decades  he  has  served 
as  tax  collector  without  any  ensuing  loes  of 
friendships.  The  salute  to  him  this  evening 
is  an  Indication  of  the  esteem  and  aflectlon 
In  which  he  Is  held  by  fellow  residents.  I 
can  only  wish  for  him  many  more  years  of 
satisfaction  and  happiness,  surrounded  by 
the  friends  and  nelehbors  who  have  oome  to 
mean  so  much  In  the  life  of  this  public-spir- 
ited Individual. 

CLrFFOBD  P.  Case, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Bat  Head,  N  J. — The  man  who  has  made 
a  business  of  collecting  money  during  work- 
ing hotirs  longer  than  anybody  else  In  the 
United  States  Is  calling  It  quits  the  first  of 
the  year. 

Julius  Foster,  Jr.,  tax  collector  In  the 
Borough  of  Bay  Head  since  1900,  resigns  the 
end  of  this  year  with  the  longest  record  in 
the  Nation  of  continuous  service  as  a  muni- 
cipal tax  collector. 

FV)ster,  88  years  old,  will  be  honored  for 
his  64  years  In  office  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
given  Saturday,  January  8,  19«6,  by  the  of- 
ficial family  of  the  borough  and  friends  and 
relatives,  at  the  Beacon  Manor  Hotel.  Point 
Pleasant  Beach. 

Having  collected  mllUons  of  doUars  dur- 
ing his  career,  Poster  surpasses  the  previous 
record  of  87  years  In  office,  held  by  a  fellow 
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New  JerMjnte,  Walter  C.  Black,  tax  collector 
of  iMt  Wlndaor  Township,  who  retired  In 
1866. 

The  bualneea  of  collecting  taxes  in  Bay 
Head  haa  lacreaaed  many  tlmea  alnce  Foeter 
took  olBoe  on  May  7,  1900.  In  hie  first  year, 
he  took  In  a  total  of  »8,00S  in  tax  dollara; 
in  IMO.  be  ooUect«d  •466>M.17. 

Whan  be  fint  got  tbe  )ob.  he  wa«  told  It 
was  temporary  "until  aomeone  permanent 
can  be  found  to  do  the  work."  He  waa  ap- 
pointed to  complete  tbe  unexpired  term  of 
hla  graiulfather,  Daniel  T.  Stamford,  who 
moved  out  of  the  town  to  BrleUe,  NJ.  In 
1901,  Foeter  waa  elected  by  fellow  townsmen, 
a  bablt  which  waa  continued  by  the  three 
foU«>wlag  cenerations.  Re  cant  remember 
wban  anybody  opposed  hlxn  at  the  polls. 
"Surely,  nobody  ran  against  me  seriously," 
he  recalls. 

Oldttmers  here  remember  that  Peter's 
father  was  tax  assessor  when  his  son  became 
collector.  The  family  team  conducted  the 
borough's  tax  business  for  more  than  a 
quarter  oentury,  from  1900  to  1937  when 
Julius  Foster,  8r..  died. 

During  his  64  years  as  tax  collector,  Foster 
took  care  of  his  fiUl-tlme  Job  without  extra 
tielp. 

Tbe  next  few  days,  before  the  year's  end 
uid  retirement,  be  will  rise  as  usual  at  6 
ijn.,  putter  around  bis  home  until  9  o'clock, 
tnd  then  spend  his  customary  8-bour  day  In 
^e  tax  olBce  In  the  Borough  Hall. 

Over  40  years.  Poster  was  In  the  plumbing 
>uslnees  here.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
n  Bay  Bead  who  designed  and  produced 
lbs  borough's  sewerage  system,  built  in  1911 
'ar  ahead  of  other  local  municipalities.  He 
s  a  charter  member  of  the  Bay  Head  Fire 
Jepartment  and  served  as  Its  treasurer  from 
1938  to  19U. 

Foster  was  never  married.  He  lives  today 
irlth  two  of  bis  sisters.  Miss  Ruth  C.  Foster 
wd  Miss  Esther  Foster,  in  their  home  at 
iOl  West  LAke  Avenue  here.  His  brother, 
Samuel  F.  Foster,  lives  in  Springfield,  Mass.. 
md  anotbar  sister,  Mrs.  Roy  F.  Striffler,  lives 
n  Berkey.  Ohio. 

The  veteran  municipal  official  was  bom  in 
fackson  Township  In  1877,  and  moved  to 
Jay  Bead  early  In  his  youth.  He  attended 
cbool  here  and  In  West  Point  Pleasant. 
Vben  he  was  sworn  In  as  tax  collector  for 
;he  first  time,  he  recalls  that  Charles  L. 
;Uyton  was  mayor  and  John  J.  Forsythe  was 
>orougb  clerk. 

In  1981,  Foster  waa  named  senior  tax  col- 
ector  of  New  Jersey  and  received  honors 
jTsn  blm  by  tbe  Municipal  Receivers.  Tax 
k>U«ctora  and  Treasurers  Association  at  the 
jinual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  SUte 
Migua  of  Municipalities. 

Foatar  is  a  lifelong  Republican.    His  record 

I  a  oOca  has  been  pralaed  by  Senator  Cur- 

oas  P.  Cabs,  Republican,  of  New  Jersey,  who 

ilans  to  cite  the  veteran  tax  collector  oS- 

lally  next  month  before  the  T7.S.  Senate. 

Similar  expressions  of  congratulations  for 
1  Oxter's  achievements  have  come  from  the 
1  "edaratlon  of  Tax  Administrators,  the  Inter- 
]  latlonal  Association  of  Assessing  Officers. 
I  Qd  the  National  Institute  of  Municipal 
<  !Iarks. 

A   special    citation    will    be    presented    to 

I  toatar  by  the  Ocean  County  Board  of  Choaen 
Vreebolden. 

In  ramlnlsdng  about  his  early  days  in  Bay 
Pbster  said:  "Tba  borough  didn't 
^oount  to  mucb  In  tba  way  of  housea  around 
j900  althougb  it  waa  a  popular  reeort.    When 

fint  took  orar  the  collector'a  Job,  tba  total 

■Bssmsnt  was  •aiB,000.  The  biggest 
dUo*  In  town  was  tba  Bluff's  Bote!  on  East 
i  venue.  I  giMas  It  waa  buUt  In  1898  or  1899, 
4ut  It  aaama  Uka  It  waa  always  there. 

"a  waa  bare  duilnc  tba  bUsard  of  1888. 
'tbAt  was  rsally  something.    Wa  were  snowed 

I I  far  a  weak.  Tliara  waan't  any  train  sarrloe 
f  »m  a  MMMUy  to  a  Ptlday.  I  think  some  of 
t  w  drUta  mna*  bava  baan  8  to  10  feat  high." 


When  he  moved  here  there  were  only  10 
houses  in  the  borough,  he  recalls.  Most  of 
them  were  summer  homes,  he  said,  and  the 
now  fully  developed  bayfront  on  Barnegat 
Bay  was  then  "inhabited  by  mosquitoes." 

Foster  has  a  good  word  for  his  fellow 
townsmen  as  taxpayers  "Moet  of  them  pay 
their  taxes  with  no  trouble,"  he  said,  "And, 
besldee.  the  law  has  a  way  of  dealing  with 
those  who  don't. " 


Hare  We  Stopped  Losing:? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASBINCTUN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETRESErTTATIVES 

I      Monday.  January  17.  1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Member 
of  the  House  just  back  from  a  tour  of 
southeast  Asia  told  me  the  other  day  that 
mere  were  reasons  to  doubt  that  Mc- 
Namara  was  correct  when  he  said  last 
November  that  the  United  States  had 
stopped  losing  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Of  course  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
done  more  to  confuse  the  American  peo- 
ple as  to  the  true  situation  in  Vietnam 
than  almost  seems  possible. 

In  1962  he  was  quoted  as  saying  he 
was  tremendously  encouraged.  In  Oc- 
tober 1963  he  gave  as  his  Judgment  that 
the  major  part  of  the  U.S.  military  task 
could  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1965. 
And  a  month  later  in  Honolulu,  he  an- 
nounced that  American  troops  would 
start  being  withdrawn  before  yearend. 

On  March  17,  1964,  he  said  the  situa- 
tion could  be  significantly  Improved  in 
the  coming  months.  A  few  days  later  he 
repeated  that  the  situation  in  South 
Vietnam  had  worsened. 

In  May,  however,  he  reported  excellent 
progress,  but  1  day  later  told  a  congres- 
sional committee  that  antl-Vletcong  ef- 
fort* had  deteriorated. 

In  February  1965  he  summed  up  his 
views  saying  that  the  past  year  had 
brought  some  encouraging  developments. 
Last  November  after  a  sixth  visit,  he 
told  the  press,  as  I  said  at  the  start, 
"We  are  no  longer  losing." 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  get  back  to  the 
statement  of  the  Member  of  Congress 
whom  I  cited  at  the  outset  as  telling  me 
he  had  reasons  to  question  that  we  have 
stopped  losing  the  war.  This  was  from  a 
Congressman  fresh  back  from  southeast 
Asia. 

Since  I  quoted  this  In  a  House  speecl 
recently,  I  have  been  pressed  for  further 
details. 

I  do  not  know  the  final  answer,  of 
course,  but  I  am  told  Americans  and 
that  United  States  and  South  Vietnam 
forces  hold  less  territory  now  than  they 
did  a  year  ago.  In  the  past  it  has  al- 
ways been  the  practice  to  gage  victory 
In  war,  on  the  basis  of  which  force  won 
and  held  territory. 

However,  it  looks  like  ultimate  defeat 
or  victory  in  Vietnam  will  come,  not  on 
the  battlefield,  but  rather  at  a  peace  con- 
ference. If  this  liolds  true,  politics  being 
what  it  Is  with  the  President  and  his 
party  urgently  needing  a  settlement  be- 
fore the  next  election,  many  people  fear 


defeat  could  come  at  any  time  because 
Johnson  and  his  advisers  would  sign  on 
any  terms.  That  is  why  I  have  so  con- 
sistently called  for  all  facts  to  be  given 
to  the  American  people.  Otherwise,  If 
the  people  are  misinformed  and  confused, 
public  opinion  will  have  no  bearing  on  the 
outcome,  which  could  be  disastrous. 

A  Congressman  recently  told  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  that  the  thing  that 
scares  him  is  the  President  signing  hi."! 
name  to  almost  anjrthingjn  order  to  get 
a  settlement.  My  point  is,  no  such  thing 
will  happen  If  the  American  people  are 
told  the  full  story  because  public  opin- 
ion Is  a  powerful  influence. 

Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  McNamaras 
statement  that  we  have  stopped  losing 
the  war,  here  are  a  few  facts  from  Sen- 
ator Mansfield's  report  which  could  con- 
tradict this. 

The  Vletcong  force  in  South  Vietnam  is 
double  that  of  3  years  ago.  Their  strength 
Is  steadily  Increasing. 

Introduction  of  UJB.  forces — 

The  report  says — 
have  blunted  but  not  turned  back  the  Vlet- 
cong drive.  The  lines  remain  drawn  in  South 
Vietnam  In  substantially  the  same  pattern 
as  when  the  United  States  Increased  its  com- 
mitment. 

The  Mansfield  report  frankly  admits 
that  the  war  has  expanded  Into  Laos  and 
is  beginning  to  lap  over  the  Cambodian 
border.  Worst  of  all,  it  concludes  that 
there  are  no  grounds  for  optimism  that 
the  end  Is  likely  to  be  reached  within 
the  confines  of  South  Vietnam  or  within 
the  very  near  future. 

Mr,  Speaker,  if  these  facts  make  it  ap- 
pear as  though  we  have  stopped  losing, 
there  is  something  wrong  with  my  eye- 
sight. Especially  this  opinion  should  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  Vietcong.  as  I  have  pointed  out  be- 
fore, hold  more  territory  today  than  they 
did  a  year  ago.  The  picture  is  not  bright 
and  the  people  should  know  it. 
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Chad  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

or  UICHIOAK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  17, 1966 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
11,  Chad  celebrated  Its  Independence 
Day.  I  believe  it  appropriate  for  the 
House  to  take  note  of  this  fact  and  to 
extend  its  good  wishes  to  the  people  of 
Chad. 

Although  facing  extreme  economic  dif- 
ficulties entailed  by  Its  landlocked  posi- 
tion and  Its  large  desert  area,  the  people 
of  Chad  have  worked  hard  and  efficiently 
to  develop  their  economy.  The  country 
is  self-suiBcient  in  food  production  and 
exports  have  reached  a  new  high. 

Chad  has  played  a  responsible  role  not 
only  as  a  member  of  the  French  com- 
munity and  as  an  associate  member  of 
the  European  Economic  Community,  but 
also  through  its  participation  in  a  num- 
ber of  United  Nations  activities. 


On  this  day,  let  us  offer  the  people  of 
Chad  our  best  wishes  for  continuing  their 
successful  development  and  our  con- 
gratulations on  their  day  of  independ- 
ence. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or    ALABAMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  17,  1966 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to 
Include  my  report  to  the  people  of  the 
Seventh  District  of  Alabama  for  January 
17,1966: 

President  Not  Qutte  Sure  of  thk  Statk  of 
THE   Union 

The  best  summary  of  Lyndon  Johnson's 
state  of  the  Union  message  was  that  It  was 
delivered  and  received  with  a  complete  lack 
of  enthusiasm.  It  seemed  the  President 
himself  did  not  quite  believe  what  he  was 
saying.  It  demonstrated  a  lack  of  imagina- 
tive leadership  at  a  time  when  the  Nation 
needs  inspired  leadership.  It  was  Just  a  re- 
play of  the  same  old  tired  time  of  spend  and 
tax.  more  Federal  control  over  the  States  and 
the  people,  and  a  promise  of  a  war  In  Vietnam 
that  will  "last  for  years." 

ON     VtETNAM 

The  biggest  letdown  for  the  American  peo- 
ple was  the  failure  of  the  President  to  offer 
any  positive  program  for  ending  or  winning 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  He  seemed  to  be  willing 
to  let  the  Communists  decide  on  how  the 
war  will  be  fought  and  on  what  terms  It  will 
be  negotiated.  He  failed  to  explain  why  we 
refuse  to  cut  off  the  supply  lines  of  the  en- 
emy by  blockading  the  Haiphong  Harbor 
and  the  Mekong  River.  He  has  no  plans,  evi- 
dently, for  bombing  strategic  military  targets 
such  as  the  two  rail  lines  from  Red  China 
into  North  Vietnam  where  many  tons  of  war 
materiel  Is  coming  into  the  country,  missile 
bases,  military  airfields,  military  fuel  dumps 
and  oil  depots  or  ammunition  plants.  He 
made  no  mention  of  tbe  fact  that  he  and 
his  political  advisers  are  tying  the  hands  of 
the  military  which  prevents  action  needed 
to  end  the  war  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

BENEWED    ATTACK    ON    SOUTH 

In  the  best  Johnson  demagogic  style  he 
promised  new  attacks  on  the  South  under  the 
guise  of  civil  rights  legislation.  The  effort 
will  now  be  directed  toward  control  of  the 
Jury  system.  This  Is  a  most  dangerous  area 
to  be  made  subject  to  Federal  control  be- 
cause the  whole  foundation  of  our  Judicial 
system  with  its  guaranteea  of  a  fair  trial  for 
anyone  accused  of  a  crime,  rests  with  tbe 
right  of  the  accused  to  be  tried  by  a  "Jury  of 
his  peers"  selected  without  prejudice  and 
subject  to  no  pressures.  Now  the  President 
wants  to  Invade  the  Jury  box  by  giving  con- 
trol of  the  selection  of  Jurors  to  NlchoUa 
Katzenbach. 

ASSATTLT    ON    OWNKB8Hn>    OF   PUVATE    nOrWaTT 

He  made  a  direct  assault  on  the  ownership 
and  control  of  private  property  by  promising 
to  push  for  legislation  to  give  "the  Federal 
Government  power  to  prohibit  racial  dlacrlm- 
Ination  In  the  sale  or  renting  of  boualng." 
In  plain  language  this  means  "open  housing," 
which  only  a  year  ago  was  rejected  In  Calif  or- 
hla  by  a  vote  of  the  people.  Under  this 
program  Robert  Weaver,  head  of  the  Depart- 
aent  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 


and  Nicholas  Katzenbach  will  tell  you  to 
whom  you  may  sell  or  rent  your  hovise  or 
who  la  going  to  live  next  door  to  you.  This 
Is  not  a  racial  question.  It  deprives  any  In- 
dividual of  his  fundamental  right  to  manage 
hla  own  property  and  to  choose  his  own 
neighbors. 

ECONOMIC   FIGURES   JUGGLED 

The  President's  announcement  that  the 
Federal  deficit  will  be  only  $1.8  billion  next 
year  was  met  with  amazed  silence  by  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  It  was  the  gen- 
eral consensus  of  Members  of  Congress  that 
this  is  a  mere  Juggling  of  figures  and  a  book- 
keeping transaction.  Planned  expenditures 
for  the  i>overty  office  alone  will  cause  a  greater 
actual  deficit  than  the  figure  quoted  by  the 
President,  and  the  cost  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam cannot  even  be  estimated. 

In  promising  to  push  for  funds  for  rent 
subsidies,  the  President  provides  for  soiother 
open-end  raid  on  the  Treasury.  Operating 
luider  regulations  laid  down  by  Robert 
Weaver's  new  Department  many  Government 
agencies  and  boards  are  already  planning 
to  move  poor  families  into  better  residential 
neighborhoods  by  renting  single  houses  at 
the  going  rate  and  having  the  Government 
make  up  the  difference  In  what  a  poor  fam- 
ily can  pay  and  the  actual  rent  of  the  house. 
This  Is  Integration  by  economics. 

PAVING  WAT   FOR  ONE-WORLD  GOVERNMENT 

Suspicions  were  aroused  by  the  President's 
proposal  to  demand  an  International  Educa- 
tion Act  for  1966  and  an  International  Health 
Act  for  1966  in  which  the  United  States  will 
finance  education  and  health  on  a  world- 
wide basis  before  we  have  even  implemented 
the  programs  passed  last  year  to  solve  these 
problems  in  this  country.  The  suspicion  Is 
that  this  program  is  advocated  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  one-world  government  as  a  first 
step  toward  eliminating  national  sovereignty 
and  placing  authority  In  the  hands  of  an  In- 
ternational tribunal.  Perhaps  it  was  more 
than  significant  that  the  President  used  the 
term  "supreme  association"  in  referring  to 
the  United  Nations.  America  has  always 
placed  Its  faith  In  the  Supreme  Being  and 
our  national  life  has  been  guided  by  an  ad- 
herence to  rellglovis  principles.  Now  It 
seems  we  are  being  moved  In  a  subtle  way 
to  accept  an  organization  of  men  as  the 
"supreme"  Influence  and  Inspiration  by 
which  we  are  to  live. 

GREAT    SOCIETY    PROMISES    UNFTTLFILLED 

The  rosy  promises  of  the  President  last 
year  for  achievement  by  his  Great  Society 
were  exposed  for  what  they  are,  empty  prom- 
ises. T^e  much  publicized  war  on  poverty 
to  date  has  been  a  failure.  Although  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
by  the  taxpayers  In  the  hope  the  poor  would 
be  helped,  the  sad  truth  Is  that  moet  of  the 
money  has  been  wasted  or  has  gone  Into 
the  hands  of  a  few  selected  and  highly  paid 
political  appointees.  The  newspapers  have 
been  filled  almost  dally  with  stories  of  intra- 
department  squabbling,  waste  and  corrup- 
tion. The  only  solution  the  President  of- 
fered In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  was 
to  expand  the  program,  hire  more  political 
people,  spend  more  money,  encourage  more 
Indolence  by  enlarging  the  welfare  programs. 
He  offered  no  positive  apiiroach  to  unleash- 
ing the  tremendous  power  of  the  private 
enterprise  system  which  alone  will  provide 
the  Jobs,  the  wages,  and  the  Incentive  to 
put  an  end  to  poverty. 

ECONOMIC   PERIL   TO  THE   SOUTH 

In  several  key  areas  the  President  threat- 
ens the  economy  of  the  South.  His  demand, 
under  pressure  by  northern  big  city  boaaes, 
that  State  rlght-to-work  laws  be  reptealed.  Is 
a  prime  example.  WhUe  talking  out  of  one 
Bide  of  his  mouth  about  "Individual  free- 
dom" at  the  same  time  he  calls  for  depriving 
tbe  right  of  tbe  workers  of  Alabama  to  decide 


for  themselves  whether  or   not  they  want 
to  repeal  these  laws. 

His  demand  for  an  Increase  In  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  an  increase  In  mini- 
mum wage  is  another  move,  according  to 
the  Chicago  Dally  News,  for  slowing  down 
the  movement  of  Industry  to  the  South. 
This  will  mean  fewer  Jobs  for  our  workers 
and  greater  unemployment.  As  the  Chicago 
Dally  News  puts  it:  "There's  more  bad  news 
for  the  South  In  the  program  of  the  3d  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress.  The  Johnson 
administration  is  pushing  three  proj>oaaU 
that,  if  enacted,  would  seriously  crimp  the 
sales  talk  used  by  the  South  in  recruiting 
new  industry  •  •  •  tht«  phase  of  the  Great 
Society  could  inhibit  the  industrial  growth 
rate  of  the  South."  The  three  proposals  are 
repeal  of  14(b),  Increase  In  minimum  wages, 
and  Federal  standards  for  unemployment 
compensation . 

A    NEGATIVE    MESSAGE 

A  disappointment  In  the  message  was  that 
it  viras  so  completely  negative.  The  Presi- 
dent tried  to  tell  us  that  we  are  enjoying 
the  greatest  prosperity  ever  and  at  the  same 
time  he  said  we  must  spend  more  millions 
on  more  welfare  programs  because  our  peo- 
ple are  In  such  a  poor  and  miserable  situa- 
tion. He  made  no  mention  of  the  promise 
that  we  would  get  more  tax  cuts — Instead 
he  asked  that  excise  taxes  which  have  been 
in  effect  only  2  weeks,  be  put  back  on.  He 
ignored  the  inflation  caused  by  big  Govern- 
ment spending  which  is  robbing  all  of  our 
citizens  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollars  in  their  pockets.  People  do  not  have 
more  money  because  a  dollar  buys  so  much 
less  than  it  did  a  year  ago  when  you  go  to 
the  grocery  store  or  when  you  buy  shoes  and 
clothes  for  your  children. 

America  needs  positive  leadership  to  free 
up  the  tremendous  forces  of  the  private  en- 
terprise system.  It  was  through  the  opera- 
tion of  this  system  with  Its  Incentives  to  get 
ahead  that  we  reached  this  point  In  hUtory 
where  our  people  enjoy  the  highest  rate  oJT 
employment  and  the  highest  standard  of 
living  for  more  people  than  any  other  nation 
In  the  history  of  mankind.  Lyndon  John- 
son has  failed  to  provide  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship necessary  to  meet  the  dynamic  chal- 
lenges of  the  sixties.  It  Is  now  up  to  the 
Republicans  In  Congress,  supported  by  thoee 
In  the  other  party  who  have  faith  In  Amer- 
ica and  its  people,  to  provide  the  positive 
programs  we  need.  That  will  be  the  purpose 
of  our  party  and  my  own  purpose  In  the 
session  of  Congress  which  is  Just  beginning. 


EdocatioBal  Benefits  for  Onr 
New  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday,  January  17.  1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  ft)eaker,  more 
than  21  years  ago — on  June  22,  1944 — 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signed 
into  law  one  of  our  Nation's  most  suc- 
cessful acts  of  legislation:  The  QI  bill 
of  rights.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable 
and  inmginative  portions  of  this  measure 
were  its  provisions  for  educational  as- 
sistance. Among  its  beneficiaries  are 
Members  of  this  House,  several  Senators, 
Governors,  and  even  Cabinet  members. 
Those  who  took  advantage  of  the  OI  Mil 
of    rights    know    personally    its    great 
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worth;  the  benefits  It  afforded  the  Na- 
tion u  A  whole  have  been  no  leas  valu- 
abl«.  nor  in  any  manner  leas  dramatic. 
The  United  States  today  possesses 
some  460,000  engineers;  180,000  doctors, 
denUsta,  and  nurses;  360,000  school- 
teadiers;  and  150,000  scientists,  edu- 
cated with  the  assistance  of  the  OI  bill. 
It  helped  to  finance  the  college  expenses 
of  2.2  million  veterans  of  World  War  n; 
moreover,  it  assisted  2.1  million  OI's  in 
paying  for  on-the-job  training.  A  total 
of  7.8  million  veterans  benefited  from 
the  leflalation.  The  quality  of  America, 
therefore,  increased  as  almost  a  genera- 
tion of  its  people  was  educated  through 
the  OI  bill. 

The  total  cost  of  this  portion  of  the 
bill  was  unquestionably  great:  $13  bil- 
lion. The  cost  has,  however,  already 
been  paid  in  full  as  approximately  $1  bil- 
lion in  tax  revenues  is  gained  annually 
from  the  Increased  earnings  of  those 
aided  by  the  OI  bill.  The  expense  was, 
therefore,  a  well-Justified  loan  to  our 
own  people — a  wager  on  the  future  of 
our  servicemen. 

The  OI  bill  enhanced  the  moral,  as 
well  as  the  material,  condition  of  our 
country.  It  fulfilled  a  nationwide  obli- 
gation to  compensate  servicemen  for 
sacrifices  on  behalf  of  their  Nation.  It 
reemphaslzed  our  belief  in  the  promise 
ai  our  Nation's  future.  And,  above  all. 
it  dramatized  our  faith  in  democratic 
values  by  expressing  the  primacy  of  our 
concern  for  the  human  quality  of  our 
citlaens.  It  has  been  rightfully  pointed 
out  that  the  cost  of  this  program  can  be 
counted  in  dollars,  but  there  Is  no  way 
to  set  a  value  on  the  far-reaching  in- 
fluence for  good  it  has  exerted  In  the 
course  of  our  national  life. 

Unfortunately,  the  educational  bene- 
fits under  this  act  have  been  terminated 
for  veterans  who  have  served  since  1955. 
A  generation  of  veterans  of  the  cold  war. 
namely,  those  who  have  served  during 
the  past  11  years,  are  being  deprived  of 
the  benefits  of  this  Inspired  legislation. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  that  this 
should  be  so. 

As  in  the  years  of  World  War  n.  we 
are  engaged  in  a  protracted  struggle 
with  an  alien,  ruthless,  and  totalitarian 
ideology.  Our  servicemen  in  Vietnam 
today  are  fully  as  important  as  were 
those  of  20  years  ago.  The  battle  they 
wage  is  equally  as  essential  to  the  secu- 
rity of  our  Nation.  Today's  conflict  de- 
mands from  its  participants  what  was 
required  of  the  military  of  the  Second 
World  War:  readiness  to  sacrifice  one's 
Ufe,  if  necessary,  for  the  protection  of 
our  country. 

Hundreds  of  Americans  have  died  in 
South  Vietnam  in  the  last  few  years. 
Amsrlean  servicemen  were  killed  in  re- 
cent years  in  Panama,  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  in  Lebanon,  and  Berlin.  In 
these  and  other  places,  our  military  has 
demoMtrated  its  readiness  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  for  our  Nation.  We  are  there- 
fore aa  indebted  to  them  as  we  were  to 
the  aoktlers  of  World  War  II.  We  would 
ba  dareUet  in  the  fulfillment  of  our  obll- 
vattcmB  weie  we  to  deprive  them  of  the 
•dneattoaal  beneOti  of  the  OI  bill  to 
vtatata  they  are  rishtfully  entitled. 


For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  In- 
troduce a  bill  to  continue  the  educational 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1944.  It  is  known 
as  the  Cold  War  Veterans  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act.  An  identical  measure 
has  been  sponsored  by  Senator  Ralph 
W.  Yarborough.  of  Texas,  and  38  other 
Members  of  the  Senate.  I  urge  that  we 
in  the  House  join  our  colleagues  in  the 
other  body  in  renewing  this  Imaginative, 
valuable,  and  eminently  successful  piece 
of  legislation. 

As  a  result  of  the  benefits  provided  by 
the  GI  bill  of  rights,  most  of  the  veterans 
of  World  War  II  have  been  restored  to 
the  mainstream  of  the  Nation's  life  and 
activities,  they  are  better  off  in  terms  of 
health  and  education,  they  enjoy  better 
housing  and  higher  Incomes  than  the 
nonveterans.  It  Is  no  more  than  fair 
for  the  Nation  to  provide  the  same  or 
similar  benefits  to  those  who  have  served 
in  our  Armed  Forces  in  the  past  decade 
and  those  who  are  serving  in  Vietnam 
and  will  be  the  veterans  of  tomorrow. 
They  must  be  given  the  same  opportunity 
to  acquire  an  education  and  specialized 
training  that  would  not  be  otherwise 
available  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  obtained  some  in- 
teresting figures  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration on  the  educational  benefits 
as  provided  under  the  GI  bill  during  the 
years  it  was  In  effect.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Seven  million  eight  hundred  thousand 
veterans  took  advantage  of  these  provi- 
sions at  a  total  cost  of  $13  billion:  First. 
almost  2.2  million  enrolled  in  colleges; 
second,  3.5  million  enrolled  In  other 
schools;  and  third,  2.1  million  received 
on-the-job  training. 

The  following  specialists  were  devel- 
oped as  a  result  of  the  opportunities  fur- 
nished by  the  GI  bill : 

First,  450.000  engineers;  second,  180.- 
000  doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses;  third, 
380.000  schoolteachers;  fourth,  150.000 
scientists;  fifth,  243.000  accountants; 
sixth.  711,000  mechanics:  seventh.  383,- 
000  construction  workers;  eighth,  138,000 
electricians;  and  ninth,  288,000  metal- 
workers. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports  that 
an  extra  $1  billion  per  year  is  gained 
in  tax  revenue  due  to  the  higher  earning 
power  of  those  educated  through  the 
GI  bill.  College  graduates  earn  nearly 
twice  as  much  in  a  lifetime  as  do  grad- 
uates of  high  school. 

Of  the  5.5  million  veterans  of  the 
Korean  war,  2.3  million  took  advantage 
of  this  portion  of  the  act. 

Nonstatlstical  benefits  of  the  GI  bill, 
as  analyzed  in  a  study  made  In  1956  by 
a  committee  under  Gen.  Omar  Bradley: 
First.  Economic  effects:  The  OI  bill 
hdped  to  avoid  the  predicted  postwar 
recession  by  increasing  earning  and 
purchasing  power  and  by  creating  credit 
for  capital  investment. 

Second.  Political  effects:  The  OI  bill 
avoided  economic,  social,  and  therefore 
political  postwar  dislocations  by  assim- 
ilating military  personnel  into  civilian 
life.  Insofar  as  it  created  and  fulfilled 
optimistic  expectations  of  civilian  life 
on  the  part  of  American  servicemen,  it 
aided  the  process  of  successful  demobili- 


zation. The  bill  also  created  new 
sources  of  leadership. 

Third.  The  bill  paid  a  nationwide 
debt  owed  to  .the  servicemen  for  their 
personal  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  the 
country. 

Fourth.  The  bill  was  a  dramatic  dem- 
onstration of  democratic  values  as  it 
represented  an  Investment  in  human 
value. 

WHY  COVER  COLD  WAR  VETERANS? 

First.  About  5  million  military  per- 
sonnel are  not  covered  by  the  GI  bill. 
These  are  the  men  who  have  enlisted 
since  the  Korean  war  and  are  the  so- 
called  veterans  of  the  cold  war. 

Second.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  not  officially  at  war, 
the  same  sacrifices  are  required  of  to- 
day's servicemen  as  were  made  by  those 
in  World  War  n  and  the  Korean  war. 
American  soldiers  have  been  killed  in 
Vietnam  and  other  places.  The  same  is 
demanded  of  today's  soldiers  as  was  de- 
manded in  former  times:  that  they  be 
prepared  to  die  for  the  sake  of  national 
security.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  11  mil- 
lion men  who  served  in  World  War  n 
saw  action,  but  all  received  the  benefits 
of  the  OI  bUl. 

Third.  As  in  the  time  of  World  War 
n.  it  is  necessary  that  today's  service- 
men not  be  excluded  from  the  benefits 
of  civilian  life.  With  the  high  educa- 
tional requirements  necessary  for  em- 
ployment, it  is  especially  necessary  that 
veterans  be  afforded  educational  oppor- 
tunities after  their  period  of  service. 

Fourth.  The  OI  bUl  should  be  ex- 
tended to  help  remedy  the  inequities  of 
the  current  selective  service  system. 


Zero  Defects  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIrORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  17.  1966 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Oc- 
tober 1964,  I  was  invited  to  speak  at  a 
ceremony  in  San  Leandro,  Calif.,  when 
Kaiser  Aerospace  ti  Electronics  Corp. 
dedicated  a  new  numerical  control  ma- 
chining plant. 

In  December  1965,  I  returned  to  the 
same  plant  to  take  part  in  another  cere- 
mony when  the  plant  manager  was  pre- 
sented with  the  coveted  U.S.  Air  Force 
Zero  Defects  Achievement  Award. 

Such  a  fine  achievement  in  so  short 
a  time  is,  I  believe,  worth  bringing  to 
your  attention.  It  illustrates  pride  of 
worlEmanship  among  aerospace  crafts- 
men. Such  a  pride  is  essential  not  only 
for  the  defense  of  our  country  but  also 
for  the  success  of  our  exploration  of  outer 
space. 

As  we  rely  more  and  more  on  missiles 
to  provide  the  major  deterrent  to  a  nu- 
clear attack,  we  are  utterly  dependent 
on  the  craftsmanship  and  dedication  of 
all  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  wbo 
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niake  the  components  that  fit  into  a  mis- 
sile. After  a  missile  or  spaceship  leaves 
the  launch  pad.  it  cannot  be  repaired 
like  the  car  that  breaks  down  on  a  free- 
way. 

The  zero  defects  program  aims  at  im- 
proving workmanship  and  stimulating  a 
feeling  of  personal  responsibility  in  all 
aerospace  personnel.  "The  program  was 
implemented  by  the  Air  Force  in  Feb- 
ruary 1965,  and  has  already  saved  the 
taxpayers  thousands  of  dollars  by  re- 
ducing waste  and  scrap. 

The  program  is  based  on  the  princi- 
ple of  defect  prevention  through  in- 
ducement and  motivation  and  is  de- 
signed to  encourage  members  of  the 
defense  industry  to  promote  programs 
of  efficiency  and  perfection  through  in- 
dividuals. 

Kaiser  Aerospace  &  Electronics  was 
one  of  229  companies  which  pioneered 
the  program,  and  on  June  2.  1965,  the 
corporation  was  presented  with  a  partic- 
ipation award,  which  recognizes  those 
companies  who  voluntarily  agree  to  join 
the  program. 

The  citation  on  the  participation 
award  reads: 

The  Kaiser  Aerospr^ce  &  Electronics  Corp., 
an  Air  Force  prime  contractor  and  subcon- 
tractor, and  its  employees  voluntarily  estab- 
U.shed  and  agreed  to  participate  In  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  zero  defects  program.  Kalaer  Aero- 
space &  Electronics  Corp.  Initiated  the  pro- 
gram on  October  1,  1964,  and  more  than  95 
percent  of  the  employees  freely  pledged  them- 
felves  to  strive  constantly  for  improved  qual- 
ity of  workmanship.  Measurement  provisions 
were  established  In  three  areas,  and  the  per- 
formances record  from  point  of  inception 
has  been  fully  validated. 

In  recognition  of  Kaiser  Aerospacse  & 
Electronics  Corp.  employees  who  pjirtlc- 
Ipated  in  the  contractor-sponsored  zero 
defects  program  and  v.'ho  met  or  exceeded 
those  parameters  established  for  the 
award,  their  contribution  in  the  defense 
preparedness  effort  entitles  them  to  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Zero  Defects  F>rogram  Partic- 
ipation Award. 

Of  the  259  defense  contractors  who 
have  joined  the  zero  defects  program, 
only  65  have  qualified  for  the  participa- 
tion award,  and  17  for  the  achievement 
award. 

The  achievement  award  is  presented 
to  those  plants  which  have  demon- 
strajfeed  significant  achievements  or  im- 
provements against  contractor-estab- 
lished goals. 

The  citation  for  Kaiser  reads: 

Kaiser  Aerospace  &  Electronics  Corp.  em- 
ployees have  distinguished  themselves  by  at- 
tainment of  significant  achievements  during 
the  period  October  1.  1964,  to  June  30,  1965. 

During  this  period  the  combined  efforts  of 
management,  engineering  and  administra- 
tion employees  have  significantly  contributed 
to  the  achievement  of  a  36-percent  improve- 
ment  in  manufacturing  areas.  A  cost  sav- 
ings and  cost  avoidance  of  $169,000  was  real- 
ized through  the  reduction  of  defects  and 
the  Improvements  In  work  performance. 

These  noteworthy  achievements  are  recog- 
nized as  significant  milestones  In  furtherance 
of  the  Air  Force  zero  defects  program  objec- 
tive of  efficiency  and  perfection  through  peo- 
ple. The  distinctive  accomplishments  by  the 
employees  of  Kaiser  Aerospace  &  Electronics 
Corp.  have  reflected  great  credit  upon  them- 
•elves  and  have  Identified  their  corporation 


as  a  vital  Air  Force  partner  In  the  defense 

Industry. 

The  award  and  citation  were  presented 
to  Plant  Manager  Thomas  W.  Lee  at  a 
ceremony  in  San  Leandro  on  December 
21,  attended  by  employees  of  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  shifts. 

Clay  P.  Bedford,  president  of  Kaiser 
Aerospace  &  Electronics  Corp..  conprntti- 
lated  his  San  Leandro  employees  on  their 
achievement  and  read  a  poem — a  favorite 
of  Henry  J.  Kai.'^rr,  the  distinguished 
founder  and  head  of  the  Kaiser  enter- 
prises. He  said  this  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  vast  Kaiser  organization: 

All  have  a  share  m  the  beauty. 

All  have  a  part  In  the  plan. 
What  does  it  matter  what  duty 

Falls  to  the  lot  of  man? 

Someone  has  blended  the  plaster, 

And  someone  has  carried  the  stone; 
Neither  the  man  nor  the  master 
Ever  has  bullded  alone. 

Malting  a  roof  from  the  weather. 

Or  building  a  house  for  the  king, 
Only  by  working  together 

Have  men  accomplished   a  thing. 

Thomas  Lee  outlined  the  slogan  con- 
test which  is  held  every  month  at  the 
plant  to  popularize  the  zero  defects  pro- 
gram. An  electric  carving  knife  is  pre- 
sented to  the  family  which  suggests  the 
best  slogan.  Four  wives  and  one 
daughter  won  the  first  prizes,  and  this 
illustrates  that  the  families  of  the  em- 
ployees are  backing  the  program  as  well 
as  the  employees  themselves. 

In  September,  Mrs.  Clara  Harris,  wife 
of  Machinist  Leon  Harris,  won  the  prize 
with  the  slogan:  "Be  it  big  or  be  it  small; 
do  it  right  or  not  at  all." 

In  October,  the  best  slogan  of:  "If  per- 
fection is  the  game;  zero  defects  is  the 
aim"  won  a  prize  for  Mrs.  Helen  Stay- 
rook,  wife  of  Machinist  Roy  Stayrook. 

In  November,  it  was  Mrs.  Brigida 
Valle,  wife  of  Inspector  Juaquin  Valle. 
who  won  with  the  slogan:  "Zero  defects 
is  our  goal;  full  speed  ahead  let  her 
roll." 

The  December  award  was  won  jointly 
by  Miss  Dixie  Ding,  daughter  of  Helen 
Ding,  and  Mrs.  Jeanne  Turnage,  wife  of 
Materials  Manager  William  Turnage. 
Miss  Ding's  slogan  was:  "Get  in  the 
groove  and  really  swing;  go  zero  defects 
in  everything." 

And  Mrs.  Tuniage  coined: 

"To  stop  those  little  defects, 
To  stop  those  big  ones  too. 
To  prevent  all  of  the  rejects 
Zero  Defects  Is  the  clue." 

Col.  W.  K.  Ashby.  director  of  quality 
assurance  and  head  of  the  zero  defects 
program  for  the  San  Francisco  region, 
pointed  out  that  Kaiser  won  the  achieve- 
ment award  in  record  time. 

Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  E.  Riley,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  commanding  general  of  Air  Force 
Contracts  Management  Division  at  Los 
Angeles,  presented  the  award,  con- 
gratulated Kaiser  employees  and  said  it 
was  a  line  example  of  team  spirit. 

We  all  benefit  from  your  work — 

He  said. 

There  comes  a  moment  of  truth  during  the 
blastoS  of  a  missile,  when  the  value  of  zero 
defects  comes  home  to  us. 


This  award  is  to  recognize  the  part  you  aU 
play -In  the  defense  of  our  country.  Do  not, 
relax  now.  When  we  say  "zero  delects."  we 
really  mean  zero.  That  is  our  aim.  That  Is 
what   we   are    traliung   our   sights   on 

I  would  like  to  challenge  you  all  to  go  one 
stage  further  and  make  a  bid  for  the  crafts- 
manship award — the  highest  in  the  zero 
defects  program. 

Thl.s  will  be  presented  to  the  contractor 
and  his  employees  lor  a  combination  o'.  sus- 
tained performance  and  outstanding  achieve- 
ments m  such  activities  as  cost  reduction, 
product  reliability,  safety,  reduction  of 
errors,  and  amount  of  scrap. 

In  my  brief  remarks,  I  observed: 

If  we  can  be  sure  that  each  missile  Is  so 
con.structed  that  It  contains  no  defects,  and 
if  every  plane  that  flies  through  the  skies  Is 
flawless  because  every  man,  who  helped  to 
make  the  parts.  ga\e  of  his  best,  then  we 
w\)uld  be  a  happy  nation. 

The  Kalfer  organization  can  be  proud  of 
you.  I  want  to  thank  you  all  on  behalf  of  the 
Government. 

In  addition  to  its  production  of  air- 
craft parts,  solid  rocket  nozzles  for  the 
Minuteman  and  Polaris  programs  and 
spaceship  components,  Kaiser  Aerospace 
&  Electronics  Corp.  produces  the  Kaiser 
Flite-Path  system — an  advanced  system 
of  aircraft  cockpit  in.strumentation — at 
Palo  Alto.  Calif.,  for  Grumman  Aircraft 
Corp.,  for  use  in  Na\T  planes. 

The  company  has  an  electronics  plant 
at  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  which  produces  ground 
support  equipment  for  the  Kaiser  Flite- 
Palh  and  has  recently  entered  a  new 
field,  community  antenna  television 
equipment. 


Speaker  McCormack  Looki  at  the  1966 
Session 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  17,  1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
monthly  publication  New  Englander,  a 
business  news  magazine  published  by  the 
New  England  Council,  contains  in  its 
January  1966  issue  a  well-written  and  in- 
formative article  by  our  distinguished 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCor- 
mack. Tlie  article  is  entitled  "Con- 
gressional Legislative  Outlook  for  1966." 

It  provides  us  with  an  excellent  in- 
sight into  the  current  session  of  Con- 
gress as  seen  by  a  man  who  has  been  a 
Member  of  Congress  for  more  than  47 
years,  served  for  many  years  as  majority 
leader  and  for  the  E>ast  4  years  as  Speak- 
er of  the  House.  Although  the  article 
was  written  before  the  session  started,  I 
am  sure  my  colleagues  will  find  it  of  great 
Interest. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  rema,rkii,  I 
wish  to  insert  this  article  into  the  Rec- 
ord. 

CONCRXSSIONAL  Leoislattve  OUTtOOK  TOR  1966 

(By  John  W.  McCormack) 
While  my  assigned  topic  Is  to  set  forth  the 
likely  congressional  legislative  program  for 
the  upcoming  year  with  particular  reference 
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to  tta  affect  on  New  Esgland.  I  feel,  u  tbe 
CongreM  which  wlU  meet  Is  January  U  the 
Mune  Congreo*  which  adjourned  In  October, 
a  brief  backward  glance,  by  way  of  Intrcxluc- 
tlon,  at  what  the  89th  Congresa  did  during 
lt«  1st  aeaalon  might  provide  valuable  clues 
a«  to  Ite  likely  course  of  action  during  Its 
3d  MHlon.  The  88th  Congreae  re- 
■ponded  In  a  reeponslble  and  humanitarian 
manner  to  the  complex  economic  and  social 
problems  with  which  mld-30th  century 
American  society  Is  faced.  The  leglalatlon 
passed  by  this  Congresa  has  already  pro- 
duced a  robust  and  expanding  national 
economy,  and  It  acted  In  a  eUteamanllke 
manner  to  carry  out  our  military  and  moral 
commitments  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world 
and  thus  help  maintain  peace. 

It  is  unneceasary  to  belabor  the  point  that 
the  maintenance  of  national  prosperity  and 
world  peace  Is  of  overriding  concern  to  New 
England  as  It  Is  to  every  other  region  of  this 
country,  dwarfing  Into  Inslgnlflcance  any 
purely  regional  matters. 

In  cooperation  with  the  splendid  leader- 
ship of  President  Johnson,  this  Congress  has 
written  the  most  outstanding  record  of  leg- 
islative achievement  In  American  history. 
In  lu  deliberations  and  actions  In  the  do- 
meatlc  area  It  has  been  the  coauthor  with 
the  President  in  formulating  a  whole  battery 
of  programs  which,  by  aiding  and  uplifting 
our  leas-fortunate  fellow  dOzens.  will  make 
this  country  truly  a  more  perfect  democracy 
and  thus  bring  lu  closer  to  the  attainment 
of  thoee  Ideals  set  forth  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  ConstltuUon.  I  feel 
certain  that  In  broad  general  terms  the  89tn 
Congress  wUl  In  Its  3d  session  continue 
to  move  in  this  same  progressive,  humani- 
tarian direction. 

As  to  speclflca,  It  would  be  Impoeslble  and 
I  feel  most  Inappropriate  for  me  at  this  time 
to  try  to  set  forth  In  any  detail  next  year's 
congressional  legUlatlve  program.  Shortly 
after  the  first  of  the  year.  I  am  certain  the 
President  wUl  hold  a  meeting  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic congressional  leadership  at  the  White 
House,  outline  his  legUlatlve  objectives  for 
the  upcoming  congressional  session  and  sub- 
mit them  to  the  leadership  for  tactical  advice 
and  guidance.  Only  then  would  I  be  in  a 
position  to  enumerate  at  any  length  the  bills 
which  the  Congress  will  be  likely  to  act  on 
during  10M. 

vrrAL  nrrwaxBT  to  kxw  kngland 
Nevertheless,  we  shall  be  required  to  take 
action  In  a  number  of  areas  all  of  which  I 
feel  certain  wlU  be  of  vital  Interest  to  New 
England,  rirst.  It  Is  mandatory  that  the  sev- 
eral Great  Society  programs  enacted  during 
19«5  be  adequately  funded  In  1966.  Many  of 
these  programs  were  long-term  in  nature. 
providing  for  a  relatively  small  beginning 
initially  but  authorising  a  greatly  accelerated 
operation  In  future  years.  Because  of  this. 
In  many  cases  they  will  require  substantially 
l*f«'  appropriations  for  flacaJ  year  1967  than 
were  provided  in  last  year's  ApproprlaUon 
Acta. 

Included  among  such  programs  are  those 
authorizing  Federal  assistance  to  combat  air 
"X*  water  pollution,  highway  beautlflcatlon. 
urtMn  ranewat  and  planning,  grants  for  com- 
munity faculties,  mass  transportation,  anti- 
poverty,  and  P«deral  aid  to  education,  higher. 
aeoQiMUry.  and  primary.  The  primary  thrust 
oi  many  of  these  programs  will  be  In  the 
wban  unu.  New  England,  being  almost 
exclusively  urban,  therefore  has  an  Impor- 
tant Interest  in  their  successful  long-term 
ImplaoMBtetion. 

In  mddiuon,  two  of  the  truly  great  social 
rvform  measures  enacted  during  the  1st  sea- 
stoa  at  tb»  aeth  Consrasa — namely,  rent  sup- 
plemants  and  the  Tsacber  Training  Corps — 
ware  not  provided  with  any  funds  prior  to 
adjoummant.  Ttie  Teacher  Training  Corps 
wrrald  prOTlda  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
aand  spaelally  trained  experienced  teacher* 
Into  poor  areas,  both  rural  and  urban,  to 


enable  those  areas  to  uplift  the  quality  of 
their  teaching.  Complete  control  of  educa- 
tional policy  would,  of  course,  continue  to 
reside  In  the  local  communities.  Both  pri- 
vate and  public  schools  would  be  eligible  for 
this  aid. 

The  rent  supplement  program  would  af- 
ford private  enterprise  an  opportunity  to  re- 
house our  poorest  citizens  In  decent  housing; 
It  would  be  In  addition  to  and  not  replace  the 
existing  public  housing  program.  The  im- 
portance to  the  New  England  States  of  these 
worthy  programs  Is.  I  believe,  self-evident 
and  It  Is  Imperative  that  both  be  adequately 
funded  by  the  Congress  early  next  year. 

SEVERAL    BILLS    PENDING 

Despite  the  unprecedented  legislative  out- 
put during  the  past  session,  several  vital  bills 
remained  pending  before  the  Congress  when 
the  first  session  ended.  A  proposal  to 
strengthen  fair  employment  practices  has 
been  reported  by  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  and  made  In  order  for 
consideration  by  the  House  under  the  21- 
day  rule.  It  will  be  programed  for  early 
floor  action  In  1966. 

Another  measure  raising  the  minimum 
wage  and  broadening  its  coverage  has  like- 
wise been  favorably  reported  by  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  I  have 
always  strongly  supported  minimum  wage 
legislation,  having  helped  pass  the  original 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  In  1938  and  voted 
for  every  subsequent  Improvement  In  that 
law.  I  shall  therefore,  of  course,  give  my  full 
support  to  legislation  to  raise  the  minimum 
wage  and  expand  Ita  coverage  when  the  meas- 
ure la  considered  by  the  House  early  next 
year. 

President  Johnson  has  strongly  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  that  our  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  system,  which  has  not  been 
substantially  modified  since  Its  inception  30 
years  ago.  be  updated  so  as  to  better  Imple- 
ment its  objective  of  strengthening  our  fam- 
ily life.  A  bill  to  carry  out  the  President's 
recommendations  is  now  pending  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  it 
will  be  quickly  programed  for  action  In  the 
House  as  soon  as  It  Is  reported  by  that  com- 
mittee. 

NEW    ENGLAND    CAN    CAIN    A    GREAT    DEAL 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  New  Eng- 
land economy  has  a  great  deal  to  gain  from 
the  passage  of  all  of  this  legislation  as  In- 
deed It  has  benefited  from  the  Great  Society 
laws  already  passed.  The  enactment  of  all 
three  measures  will  result  in  increasing  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  gre^t  mass  of  Amer- 
ican workers  who  then  in  turn  will  be  good 
elastomers  from  New  England's  manufactured 
products.  Legi.'ilatlon  such  as  FEPC.  mini- 
mum wage,  and  unemployment  Insurance  are 
sometimes  pictured  by  their  opponents  as 
antlbuslness  proposals.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  Qur.e  the  contrary, 
they  are  truly  probusiness  measures  of  the 
meet  basic  nature  because  they  provide  social 
Justice. 

It  behooves  the  New  England  business 
community  as  well  as  all  business  to  give  Its 
support  to  this  type  of  legislation,  not  only 
because  such  legislation  Is  morally  right  and 
strengthens  the  social  fabric  of  this  Nation, 
but  because  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
business  In  the  last  analysis  always  rests 
upon  the  availability  of  customers  with  ade- 
quate purchasing  power.  It  is  upon  mass 
effective  demand  that  continued  business  ex- 
pansion Is  dependent,  and  the  only  way  such 
mass  demand  can  be  sustained  over  any  pe- 
riod of  time  la  to  make  sure  that  this  coun- 
try has  full  employment  for  all  of  Its  citizens 
without  regard  to  creed  or  color,  at  adequate 
wages  and  enjoying  the  type  of  economic  se- 
curity which  a  modernized  unemployment 
Inrurance  system  would  provide. 

In  conclusion,  X  would  state  that  our  econ- 
omy Is  now  a  truly  Integrated  one  New 
England   as  a  region,  while  of  course   pos- 
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sesslng  unique  assets  and  problems,  can  only 
prosper  and  flourish  as  a  part  of  an  overall 
dynamic  national  economy.  The  policies  and 
programs  being  pursued  by  President  John- 
son's administration  and  the  89th  Congress 
are  without  doubt  those  best  suited  to  the 
continued  expansion  and  health  of  that  na- 
tional economy. 


Remark!  of  Congreisman  William  M. 
Tuck,  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  at  the  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  Virginia  Aiioci- 
ation  of  Soil  and  Water  District  Super- 
risort  at  Richmond,  Va^  January  11, 
1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday,  January  17,  1966 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Tuesday,  January  11,  the  Honorable  Wa- 
LiAM  M.  Tuck,  of  the  Filth  District  of 
Virginia,  addressed  the  annual  meeting 
of  soil  conservationists  in  Virginia  and 
made  a  splendid  address. 

Congressman  Tuck  served  as  Governor 
of  Virginia  from  1946  until  1950  and  has 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  problems 
of  water  and  soil  conservation  not  only 
in  our  State  but  throughout  the  Nation. 
His  remarks  are  so  timely  and  so  inter- 
esting that  I  would  like  to  commend  them 
to  the  reading  of  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

I  take  pleasure  in  Inserting  his  address 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Remarks  or  Concressm.\n  William  M.  Tuck. 
Democrat  of  'Virginia,  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Virginia  Association  of 
Soil  and  Water  District  Supervisors  at 
Richmond.  Va.,  January  11,  1966 
It  Is  a  pleasure  to  participate  In  your 
annual  meeting,  and  to  meet  with  you  ex- 
perts In  the  conservation  and  development  of 
our  land  and  water  resources.  There  Is  noth- 
ing more  basic  to  our  economy  and  welfare 
than  our  natural  resources.  It  Is  an  In- 
escapable fact  that  what  we  do  with  our 
natural  resources  will  not  only  affect  otir 
social  and  economic  welfare  of  today,  but 
also  pave  the  way  for  future  developments. 
Although  I  am  not  a  conservation  expert, 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  soil  conserva- 
tion movement.  I  am  aware  of  the  need  for 
a  technically  sotuad  conservation  plan  on  all 
land,  whether  It  Is  farmland  or  not.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  my  own  farm  Is  a  better 
one  for  the  use  of  the  technical  know-how 
that  has  been  developed  in  the  last  30  years. 
I  am  not  a  stranger  to  the  soil  conserva- 
tion movement  In  Virginia.  I  have  followed 
It  as  a  member  of  the  general  assembly,  as 
Governor,  and  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  I 
have  noted  with  great  Interest  the  concern 
of  the  people  of  Virginia  In  our  great  land 
and  water  resources.  I  have  seen  Interest  In 
soil  conservation  grow  through  the  expanded 
soil  conservation  district  progrsims.  I  be- 
lieve In  these  programs  and  have  expressed 
my  support  of  them  In  the  Congress. 

In  Virginia,  we  have  already  come  face  to 
face  with  soU  and  water  problems  that  every 
community  faces  today. 

The  rapid  growth  of  population  demands 
space  for  homes.  Industries,  highways,  schools 
and  playgrounds,  shopping  centers,  and  rec- 
reation areas,  as  well  as  the  water,  sewerage. 
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and  other  facilities  that  must  accompany 
this  growth.  While  in  Virginia  the  expansion 
Is  most  noticeable  near  the  large  metropwlltan 
areas  like  Washington,  Norfolk.  Richmond. 
Roanoke,  and  Petersburg,  It  Is  by  no  means 
confined  to  them.  Practically  every  small 
city  and  town  Is  experiencing  this  growth. 
The  State  Is  actively  encouraging  Industry  to 
move  In.  The  highway  system  is  being  Im- 
proved and  linked  Into  the  Interstate  sys- 
tems. Tourism  is  big  business  and  is  grow- 
ing. State  and  local  planning  groups  and 
commissions  are  working  on  long-range  land- 
use  plans.  Health  and  sanitary  agencies, 
county  planning  and  zoning  boards,  housing 
developers,  and  county  governing  bodies  are 
becoming  aware  that  we  need  careful,  long- 
term  planning  If  we  are  to  make  the  best  use 
of  our  land  and  water. 

Our  Internationally  famed  Dulles  Airport 
In  Virginia  near  Washington  Is  a  showcase  for 
aviation  Industry.  It  Is  also  a  showcase  for 
conservation  and  its  part  in  developing  land 
to  protect  a  community  during  and  after  con- 
struction. It  reflects  credit  on  the  work  that 
soil  conservation  districts  are  doing,  and  the 
tremendous  part  they  can  and  should  plan  In 
nonagrlcultural  development  of  rural  land. 
It  Is  an  example  of  teamwork  between  a  soil 
conservation  district  and  F'ederal  agencies. 

The  Potomac  River  Is  another  of  our  attrac- 
tions. What  Is  done  on  much  of  our  northern 
Virginia  land  contributes  either  to  the 
beauty  and  usefulness  of  this  great  river  or  to 
Its  pollution. 

I  know  that  the  soil  conservation  districts 
within  the  Potomac  River  Basin  have  been 
working  in  the  hope  of  making  this  stream  a 
model  of  scenic  and  recreational  values.  I 
believe  the  work  they  are  doing  to  keep  the 
soil  on  the  land  is  one  of  the  Important 
phases  of  our  program  to  beautify  the 
Potomac.  Nearer  Washington,  urban  de- 
velopment and  other  problems  are  going  to 
have  to  be  dealt  with  also.  I  hop>e  that  you  as 
experts  In  conservation  and  development  of 
our  land  and  water  resources  will  make  your- 
selves heard  and  be  a  part  of  the  campaign  to 
clean  up  this  historic  river  that  has  the 
potential  to  provide  beauty,  pleasure,  and 
relaxation  to  those  who  live  nearby  and  to 
those  who  come  from  all  over  the  world. 

The  Potomac  River  and  the  Dulles  Airport 
are  showcases  that  are  open  to  view  by 
visitors  from  far  and  wide.  However,  the  con- 
servation work  that  you  are  doing  through- 
out Virginia  Is  no  less  vital  to  the  health  of 
our  natural  resources,  to  the  economy  of  the 
State,  and  to  the  welfare  of  its  people. 

Congress,  since  It  set  up  the  mechanism 
through  which  the  soil  conservation  move- 
ment began  over  30  years  ago.  has  continued 
to  add  tools  for  use  in  resource  conservation. 
It  has  supported  sound  conservation 
programs. 

In  this  decade,  the  U.S.  Congress  has  broad- 
ened the  soil  and  water  conservation  program 
by  new  legislation  and  by  amendments  to  the 
old. 

The  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act  has  been  amended  to  strengthen 
the  assistance  available  from  the  Federal 
Government  In  order  to  make  the  program 
more  effective.  A  1962  amendment  provided 
for  Federal  Eisslstance  In  developing  public 
recreation  facilities  and  water  storage  for 
future  municipal  or  Industrial  vae.  The 
amendment  enables  local  communities  to 
make  greater  uae  of  the  multiple-purpose 
principle. 

Fortunately,  one  resource  can  often  be 
put  to  many  uses.  And  when  local  people 
and  public  agencies  work  together,  the  re- 
sults are  far  better  than  those  obtained 
When  development  Is  piecemeal  or  through 
programs  with  single-purpose  objectives. 

Our  growing  population  and  the  complexity 
of  our  economy  are  adding  new  dimensions 
to  the  problem  of  resource  management  In 
this  Nation.    There  are  more  claimants  for 


natural  resources  and  resource  products,  and 
the  result  Is  conflict  and  competition.  This 
increases  the  need  for  multiple  use  so  that 
several  needs  can  be  aatlsfled  from  a  g^ven 
source.  It  creates  the  need  for  coordination 
so  that  waste  and  mismanagement  can  be 
prevented. 

The  small  watershed  program  provides  for 
the  multiple-use  concept  and  it  adds  some 
other  highly  Important  Ingredients — local 
leadership,  local  coordination,  and  local  par- 
ticipation. Undoubtedly  the  Involvement  of 
local  people  Is  the  reason  the  program  has 
been  so  effective. 

Our  Mountain  Run  watershed  project  In 
Culpeper  County  h&B  gained  nationwide  at- 
tention since  It  was  dedicated  In  1961.  I  am 
very  proud  of  It.  It  Is  an  example  of  the 
economic  benefits  a  community  can  obtain 
through  a  multiple-purpose  project  that  pro- 
vides a  dependable  water  supply  and  over- 
comes the  threat  of  flood  damages. 

I  am  told  that,  since  the  national  small 
watershed  program  began,  reservoirs  that 
have  been  built,  or  that  have  been  author- 
ized, will  provide  water  to  more  than  100 
cities  and  towns  ranging  in  population  from 
a  few  hundred  to  about  70,000,  and  totaling 
over  624,000.  Since  the  1962  amendment,  in- 
terest in  including  water  supply  in  water- 
shed projects  has  Increased  considerably. 

Development  of  public  recreation  facili- 
ties in  watershed  projects  has  also  been 
stepped  up  considerably  since  the  1962 
amendment.  I  understand  that  recreation 
is  Included  In  67  of  the  projects  designed 
since  1962,  and  that  they  will  provide  over 
4  million  visitor-days  of  recreation  annually 
when  completed. 

I  am  well  pleased  that  Virginia  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  provisions  of  these  amend- 
ments. Ten  of  the  25  watershed  projects 
you  are  installing  are  multiple  purpose.  Nine 
of  them  Include  municipal  water  supply  and 
one  of  these  also  includes  recreation.  More 
than  100,500  people  in  Culpeper.  KeysvlUe, 
Madison,  Staunton.  Luray,  Drakes  Branch. 
Chatham,  Louisa,  and  Mineral  and  in  Albe- 
marle and  Augusta  Counties  will  benefit 
from  the  water  supplied  from  reservoirs  in 
these  projects. 

During  the  calendar  year  1965,  congres- 
sional committees  approved  for  operations  99 
projects — the  largest  number  In  any  1  year 
since  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act  was  passed  In  1964.  About 
65  percent  of  these  projects  were  designed 
for  municipal  water  supply,  recreation,  or 
agricultural  water  management,  in  addition 
to  flood  prevention. 

For  this  fiscal  year,  the  Congress  has  in- 
creased the  watershed  protection  appropria- 
tion to  relieve  the  backlog  of  worthy  water- 
shed projects  that  have  been  planned  and 
are  ready  to  move  ahead. 

The  drought  conditions  in  the  eastern 
United  States  during  the  last  3  years  has 
made  us  all  more  conscious  of  the  need  to 
plan  carefully  for  water  supply.  It  has  gen- 
erated interest  in  local  water  problems.  It 
has  also  brought  farm  and  nonfarm  people 
together  to  work  out  long-term  plans  and 
come  up  with  something  that  Is  beneficial  to 
all  segments  of  the  community. 

Demands  for  land  and  water  are  Infreaslng 
so  rapidly  that  only  by  this  type  of  team- 
work can  the  available  resources  satisfy  the 
needs.  There  Is  Just  so  much  land  and 
water.  We  have  to  make  the  best  use  of  It. 
This  requires  careful  planning.  You  are  ex- 
perts in  the  conservation  field.  Your  experi- 
ence, your  know-how.  Is  sorely  needed  In  re- 
source planning.  I  urge  that  your  soil  con- 
servation district  programs  Include  plans  to 
make  the  best  tue  possible  of  land  and  water 
resources  to  enhance  the  economy  of  the 
entire  conununlty. 

We  cannot  afford  to  waste  water  in  our 
homes,  in  Industry,  or  on  our  farms.  We 
cannot  afford  to  let  good  usable  water  run 
off  to  waste,  eroding  our  farmlands,  flooding 


our  valleys,  and  sitting  up  our  reservoirs  and 
waterways   In   th*   process. 

In  1965,  the  Congress  added  other  tools 
through  which  the  Nation's  water  and  other 
resource  problems  can  be  evaluated  and 
relieved. 

The  Rural  Water  and  Sanitation  Facilities 
Act,  for  example,  provides  loans  and  grants 
to  plan  and  construct  community  water  sup- 
ply and  sanitation  facilities  In  rural  com- 
munities not  in  excess  of  5,500  population. 

The  Watar  Quality  Act  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  enforcement  of  water  qual- 
ity standards  for  interstate  streams.  It  In- 
creased Federal  grants  for  construction  of 
community  sewage  projects. 

The  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  pro- 
vides for  Federal  and  regional  coordination 
of  plsuis  for  water  resources  development.  It 
authorized  Federal  matching  grants  for  the 
States  for  development  of  water  reeource 
programs. 

The  Federal  Water  Projects  Recreation  Act 
provides  uniform  policies  for  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement  and  recreation  in  Federal 
multiple-purpose  water  resource  projects. 

Other  legislation  is  aimed  at  creating  more 
Jobs  and  economic  opportunities  in  hard- 
pressed  areas  through  resource  development. 
The  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
and  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  both  provide  for  stepped  up  or 
expanded  resource  development  activities. 

The  cropland  adjustment  program,  aimed 
at  removing  surplus  production,  emphasizes 
shifting  land  into  public  benefit  uses  that 
also  conserve  soil  and  water  to  meet  future 
needs.  It  also  offers  opportunity  for  land- 
owners to  receive  Increased  payments  11  they 
open  their  land  to  the  public  for  recreation 
uses  such  as  fishing,  hunting,  hiking,  and 
trapping. 

Future  legislation  will  continue  to  reflect 
the  needs  and  wants  of  the  people.  It  will 
reflect  the  changes  of  the  time— changes  in 
resource  demands  and  conservation  and  de- 
velopment problems,  expanded  population, 
changes  in  land  use.  leisure  time,  and  the  af- 
fluency  of  the  Nation. 

I  consider  resource  conservation  and  de- 
velopment an  Important  part  of  making 
rural  America  a  place  of  opportunity  for  all 
who  dwell  there.  I  consider  it  extremely 
worthy  of  support  by  the  U.S.  Congress,  by 
State  legislatures,  by  cities,  and  by  counties, 
and  by  the  people — all  the  people,  for  they 
are  the  beneficiaries. 

This  year  the  Congress  Increased  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  funds  $9.5  million  over  last 
year.  The  SCS  contribution  to  soil  and 
water  conservation  activities  In  Virginia  dur- 
ing fiscal  ye.'i.r  1966  will  amount  to  an  esti- 
mated $4  5  million.  This  is  more  than  double 
the  1960  figure. 

The  Virginia  State  Legislature  appropri- 
ated $232,600  for  soil  and  water  conservation 
work  In  fiscal  year  1966.  This  includes 
$93,075  for  planning  watershed  projects  and 
$14,520  for  Installing  project*.  It  also  in- 
cludes $80,000  to  help  speed  up  completion 
of  soil  surveys  in  counties  that  have  urban 
conservation  problems  or  where  problems  are 
anticipated. 

The  value  of  local  governmental  contribu- 
tions to  help  carry  out  the  program  of  local 
soil  conservation  dlstrlcte  in  Virginia  for 
fiscal  year  1966  Is  approximately  869.715. 

One  of  the  most  important  ingredients  to 
the  success  of  the  conservation  program  Is 
local  financial  support.  As  the  conservation 
Job  becomes  more  complex,  the  State  and 
local  funds  will  need  to  be  Increased — not  to 
take  the  place  of  Federal  funds,  but  to  sup- 
plement them  or  to  extend  their  effectiveness. 

Of  the  25  million  acres  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  31  soil  conservation  districts  In 
Virginia,  I  note  that  ba»lc  conservation  plans 
have  been  made  on  only  6.6  million  acres. 
The  plans  have  been  fully  carried  out  on  only 
3.4  million  acres. 
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I  r««Ux«  tlutt  not  M  much  technical  help 
la  avallAble  m  needed.  I  know  that  Federal 
t<wh'^1f»'  ■MJitance  In  planning  and  apply- 
ing conaerratlon  meaaores  la  limited.  That 
la  why  gDTemment  at  all  levela  muat  give 
financial  support  to  the  conaervatlon  pro- 
gram. That  la  why  I  oi^Kwed  the  propoeal 
before  Congreaa  laat  year  that  required  tarm- 
ers  to  pay  part  of  the  coat  or  the  technical 
aaalatance  that  haa  been  free  from  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  I  believe  that  It  would 
curtail  conaervatlon  work  that  benefita  the 
farmers  and  the  whole  community.  I  be- 
lieve that  It  would  have  set  conservation 
back  30  yeara  and  have  laid  us  wide  open  to 
future  conaervatlon  problecos. 

The  demands  on  our  land  and  water  re- 
aourcea  In  the  next  few  decades  will  grow 
tremendoualy.  To  meet  the  requirementa  for 
food,  for  recreation,  for  Industry,  for  places 
for  an  expsmdlng  population  to  live,  work, 
and  to  go  to  school,  for  highways,  reeervolra, 
foreet  producta,  will  call  for  wise  planning 
and  efficient  management  ai  our  reaourcee. 
We  will  need  to  prevent  erosion  and  flood 
damages  to  oiir  valuable  land.  We  will  need 
to  Improve  water  resources,  to  i>revent  wp.ter 
shortages,  and  to  avoid  water  waste. 

I  think  we  have  an  excellent  team.  There 
la  no  doubt  that  we  can  do  it.  But  it  will 
take  the  Involvement  of  both  land  users  and 
conaumers.  both  riual  and  urban  people. 
Only  then  will  we  be  able  to  go  full  steam 
ahead. 


SoBth  Jersey  Troops  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  McGRATH 

OF    NEW    JXRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  17,  1966 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing my  Christmastime  tour  of  Vietnam- 
ese fighting  areas,  I  was  fortiuiate  in 
meeting  a  number  of  fighting  men  from 
several  services.  The  high  state  of  their 
morale  and  training,  their  understand- 
ing of  their  mission,  their  respect  for  the 
Vietnamese  people,  and  their  eagerness  to 
do  the  job  they  are  in  Vietnam  to  do 
was.  I  found,  typical  of  all  the  American 
military  men — officers  and  enlisted  men 
of  all  services — with  whom  I  spoke  while 
In  Vietnam. 

Therefore,  I  feel  it  might  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues  to  read  of  the  reactions 
of  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  from 
New  Jersey's  Second  District,  which  I 
enumerated  In  a  news  release  which  I 
have  sent  to  newspapers  and  radio  sta- 
tions In  my  district.  The  news  release 
reads  as  follows: 

Wabhxkoton,  D.C. — Servicemen  from  the 
Second  Dlatrlct  fighting  in  Vietnam,  visited 
by  Rapreaentatlve  Tboicas  C.  licOaATH.  Ja.. 
Diamoorst,  at  New  Jersey,  at  Christmastime, 
"were  all  In  high  aplrlta  and  grateful  for  let- 
ten  of  encouragement  and  gifts  from  the 
folks  b«ek  home."  the  Coogreaaman  aald 
upon  his  rettim  here. 

During  hla  tour  of  the  fighting  areas  laat 
month,  Rapresentatlve  McOkath  vlalted  In- 
Bt&UaUona  of  the  lat  Air  Cavalry  Division. 
ths  8d  ICarlne  Dtvlalon,  the  Rung  Sat  Spe- 
cial Zone  BlTer  Attack  Group,  a  special  forces 
fort  near  the  Cambodia  border,  flew  with 
the  Air  Force,  and  went  aboard  the  nuclear 
carrier  USS  Snterpritt  In  the  South  China 
Ssa. 

"At  each  stop  on  my  Inapectlon  tour  I 
looked  for  men  from  Atlantic.  Cape  May,  and 
Cumberland  Counties,  and  did  locate  eight 


of  them  aind  narrowly  missed  two  others, 
for  whom  I  left  messages,"  the  Congressman 
said. 

"Without  exception,  I  found  them  all  in 
fine  health  and  at  the  peak  of  training,  their 
morale  was  high,  and  they  were,  to  a  man, 
fully  aware  of  the  reaaons  they  were  In  Viet- 
nam and  eager  to  do  their  part  to  end  this 
terrible  warfare  against  the  Vietcong,"  Rep- 
reoentatlve  McGrath  declared. 

Serving  with  3d  Marines  at  Chu  Lai,  the 
Congressman  talked  with  Sgt.  Larry  MulUn, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  MuUln  of  124 
Eaat  Edgewater  Avenue,  Pleasantville,  and 
Sgt.  William  B.  McLaughlin,  son  of  Mrs.  W. 
McLaughlin  of  224  North  Dudley  Avenue, 
Ventnor,  and  husband  of  Mrs.  Diane  Gruhler 
McLaughlin  of  520  Broad  Street.  Pleasant- 
ville. 

Sergeant  McLaughlin  said  that  since  his 
unit,  the  4th  Marine  Regiment,  landed  at 
Chu  Lai  in  early  August,  "we  can  see  a  defi- 
nite Improvement  in  the  situation."  Ser- 
geant MulUn  told  the  Congressman,  "There's 
no  question  that  we're  doing  a  lot  of  good 
here." 

Lt.  Larry  Letzer  of  341  31st  Street.  South. 
Brlgantine,  had  just  arrived  in  Vietnam 
when  he  encountered  Representative  Mc- 
Obath  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  Air  Base  near  Sai- 
gon. Serving  with  a  photo  reconnaissance 
outfit.  Lieutenant  Letzer  noted  that  he  and 
all  the  other  members  of  his  unit  had  volun- 
teered for  duty  in  Vietnam.  Its  a  Job  that 
haa  to  be  done."  he  told  his  Congressman. 

Aboard  the  Enterprise.  Representative  Mc- 
Obath  met  Aviation  Machinist's  Mate  3c 
Jamee  B.  Hill,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S. 
Hill  of  412  Mulberry  Avenue,  Pleasantville, 
who  has  been  aboard  the  "Big  E"  for  2' 2 
years  and  was  spending  his  fourth  consecu- 
tive Christmas  season  away  from  hlme. 

Attached  to  a  reconnaissance  attack 
squadron.  Hill  said  "our  morale  has  taken 
an  upward  turn  In  the  past  month  or  so,  and 
we  realize  now  that  the  draft  card  burners  In 
the  States  are  just  a  small  group  of  Immature 
adults." 

Marine  Pvt.  G.  M  Sorg,  Jr..  of  807  White 
Horse  Pike,  Egg  Harbor,  was  on  patrol  when 
Representative  McGrath  visited  the  -ith  Ma- 
rine Regiment  at  Chu  Lai.  but  the  traveling 
Congressman  left  a  metssage  for  the  home  dis- 
trict fighting  man. 

Two  Infantry  sergeants  from  Cumberland 
County,  both  serving  with  the  1st  Air  Cav- 
alry Division  at  An  Khe,  were  awaiting  Rep- 
resentative McGrath  when  he  arrived  at  that 
well-fortified  enclave  guarding  Highway  19 
from  the  coast  to  Plelku. 

Sgt.  Prank  C.  Giordano,  of  510  Oxford 
Street,  Vineland,  a  squad  leader  In  the  1st 
Platoon  of  C  Company,  1st  Battalion,  had 
served  3  years  with  the  Marines  before  Join- 
ing the  Army  3  years  ago.  He  told  his  Con- 
gressman "there's  plenty  of  fighting  here, 
but  It's  not  as  bad  as  I'd  Imagined  It  would 
be  ■ 

Sgt.  Paul  J.  Malnes  of  Bridgeton,  although 
he  has  no  address  there  at  present,  is  serving 
in  C  Company  of  the  2d  Battalion,  at  An 
Khe.  He  told  Representative  McGrath  that 
"we're  doing  a  Job  that  must  be  done  and 
getting  It  done  the  best  we  can." 

"He  told  me  he  feels  the  main  thing  Is  to 
give  the  Vietnamese  a  chance  to  live  the  way 
we  do,"  the  Congressman  recounted. 
"Sergeant  Malnes  said  he's  sure  the  Vietnam- 
ese will  build  a  great  democracy  and  they're 
very  curious  about  life  in  the  States." 

Another  Vlnelander,  Marine  Pvt.  Eugene 
Lewis  of  506  North  Third  Street,  was  on  duty 
when  Representative  McGrath  toured  the 
Chu  Lai  Installation  and,  here,  too,  the  Con- 
gressman left  a  message  for  the  leatherneck. 

Lt.  Col.  James  D.  Kennedy,  son  of  Mrs. 
Irene  E.  Kennedy,  of  1022  Maryland  Avenue, 
Cape  May  City,  was  in  Saigon  on  a  supply 
mission  for  hla  special  forces  unit  when 
Representative  McOsath  met  him.  Colonel 
Kennedy  is  with  an  Army  concept  team,  do- 


ing research  and  development  work  on  con- 
cepts and  equipment  used  by  the  special 
forcea  all  over  the  fighting  area. 

"Jim  said  he  thinks  the  military  situation 
Is  improving  in  Vietnam,  and  the  morale  of 
the  Army  of  Vietnam  (ARVTN)  forces  haa 
gone  sky  high  recently  due  to  military  suc- 
cesses against  the  Cong,"  the  Congressman 
said.  "He  added  our  own  soldiers  are  learn- 
ing how  to  fight  this  strange  type  of  war, 
and  the  planning  and  crash  work  which  has 
gone  into  better  preparing  U.S.  forces  for 
this  kind  of  warfare  amazes  even  an  old 
soldier  like  him." 

At  Chu  Lai,  Representative  McGbath  met 
Marine  Pvt.  G.  A.  Defero  of  1400  West  Glen- 
wood,  Wlldwood,  who  serves  with  the  4th 
Marine  Regiment.  Defero  told  the  Con- 
gressman many  men  In  his  urUt  have  been 
receiving  anonymous  mall  from  antldraft 
people  in  the  States  and  added  many  of  his 
buddies  would  like  to  go  to  the  States  and 
tell  them  off. 

'I  was  tremendously  proud  of  the  Job  the 
men  from  our  district  are  doing  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  military  service  In 
which  they're  serving  in  Vietnam,"  Repre- 
sentative McGrath  said  upon  his  return. 

"As  'Christmas  gifts,'  1  gave  each  of  the 
fellows  I  met  from  home,  and  lots  of  other 
U.S.  servicemen  with  whom  I  talked,  ball- 
point pens  and  urged  them  all  to  write  home 
and  tell  their  folks  and  friends  Just  what 
the  war  Is  like  In  Vietnam  and  what  we're 
attempting  to  do  there.  Tliey  know  people 
stateside  read  a  great  deal  about  opposition 
to  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  and  I  said 
they'd  be  happy  to  know  the  morale  among 
our  troops  Is  so  high.  They  all  seemed  eager 
to  write  home,"  Representative  McGrath 
said, 

"I  was  sorry  I  couldn't  meet  more  of  our 
second  district  fighting  men,  but  at  some  of 
the  Installations  I  visited  there  were  only  a 
handful  of  American  advisers,  and  none 
from  our  district  among  them. 

"It  struck  me  that  If  every  American 
could  see,  as  I  saw,  the  conditions  under 
which  they're  fighting,  and  learn  first  hand 
some  of  the  civil  complications  and  the 
psychological  problems  of  the  Vietnamese, 
our  efforts  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  South 
Vietnam  would  have  even  greater  support 
here,"  he  added. 

Representative  McGrath  visited  Vietnam 
during  the  Christmas  holidays  at  his  own 
expense,  and  while  there  toured  some  of 
the  U.S.  Installations  In  the  midst  of  Viet- 
cong territory.  While  leaving  the  special 
forces  fortress  at  Mlnh  Thanh,  the  hell- 
copter  carrying  the  Congressman  sustained 
two  rifle  hits  from  Cong  guns,  narrowly  es- 
caping Injury  or  worse. 

"Compared  to  what  our  troops  face  every 
day  and  night,  my  close  call  was  nothing," 
he  said.  "It  only  served  to  make  me  more 
proud  and  more  appreciative  of  the  Job  our 
men  are  doing  there,"  he  declared. 


Report  on  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday.  January  17. 1966 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  following  the  adjournment  of 
Congress  It  was  my  privilege  to  make  a 
study  tour  of  southeast  Asia,  Including 
Vietnam.  This  trip  was  not  made  as  a 
part  of  any  ccmimlttee,  but  at  my  own 
expense  so  that  I  could  report  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Seventh  District  of  Alabama, 
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the  situation  in  Vietnam  as  I  saw  It  from 
firsthand  inspection. 

Upon  my  return  I  issued  a  report  to  my 
constituents  on  Vietnam  and,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record  I  would  like  to  include  that  re- 
port. Of  course,  there  have  been  later 
developments  since  my  return  from  Viet- 
nam, including  the  massive  peace  drive 
launched  by  the  President  over  the 
Christmas  period. 

I  believe  we  should  do  all  possible  to 
seek  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  I  find  no  fault  in  the  ef- 
forts to  do  so.  My  concern  is,  that  in  our 
intense  desire  for  peace  that  we  may  set- 
tle for  less  than  victory.  I  would  hate  to 
think  that  Vietnam  will  become  another 
Korea  and  that  12  years  from  now  we 
mill  still  have  thousands  of  American 
boys  still  stationed  in  those  jungles  to 
maintain  a  peace  that  is  not  really  a 
peace,  but  rather  a  stalemate.  I  would 
hate  to  think  that  we  would  get  a  peace 
in  Vietnam  by  giving  in  to  the  Commu- 
nists as  we  did  in  Laos  and  permit  a 
Communist  takeover  under  the  guise  of 
a  coalition  government. 

We  should  be  prepared  to  negotiate, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  should  maintain 
our  strength,  our  capacity  for  victory  and 
make  sure  that  the  enemy  knows  we  have 
that  capacity  and  will  use  It  if  forced 
to  do  so  by  their  failure  to  end  their 
aggression. 

My  report  on  Vietnam,  which  was  re- 
leased in  December,  follows: 

Special   Report   on   Vietnam 
I  By  Jim  Martin,  Member  of  Congress) 

The  cold  war  between  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy and  the  free  world  has  become  a  hot 
and  blazing  war  in  Vietnam.  Contrary  to 
the  statements  of  the  pacifist  and  pro-Com- 
munist demonstrators,  the  war  In  South  Viet- 
nam Is  not  a  civil  war  against  a  tyrannical 
government.  It  Is  naked  aggression  of  South 
Vietnam  by  Communist  North  Vietnam,  en- 
couraged and  supported  by  Red  China  and 
Soviet  Russia.  I  have  Just  traveled  more 
than  20,000  miles  through  all  of  Asia  and 
Into  the  Middle  East  for  a  firsthand  Investi- 
gation. This  report  is  based  on  conditions  as 
I  found  them  in  my  tours  of  the  villages  of 
Korea,  Taiwan,  South  Vietnam,  Thailand, 
and  India;  through  briefings  by  our  civilian 
and  military  leaders  and  through  lengthy 
conversations  with  the  btislnessmen,  Indus- 
trl.illsts.  political  leaders,  and  the  people  of 
all  the  countries  I  visited. 

Any  study  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  must  be- 
gin with  the  stated  creed  of  the  Communist 
leaders  of  Red  China.    Mao  Tse-tung,  head 


of    the    Communist    Party    In    China,    has 
stated: 

"Every  Communist  must  grasp  the  truths. 
Political  power  grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a 
gun.  Whoever  has  an  army  has  power,  for 
war  settles  everything.  The  theory  of  war 
and  strategy  is  the  core  of  everything." 

Every  action  of  Red  China  has  been  based 
on  that  creed.  They  have  attempted  to  stir 
up  discontent  and  revolution  in  both  Africa 
and  Asia  and  where  subversion  did  not  work, 
they  resorted  to  upright  aggression  as  in 
Korea  and  now  In  Vietnam.  This  is  the 
enemy  we  face,  and  the  Communist  goal  of 
world  domination  has  never  changed.  Even 
now  the  only  differences  between  Red  China 
and  Soviet  Russia  Is  on  how  to  accomplish 
the  goal.  The  Russian  leaders  believe  the 
world  can  be  subverted  through  subtle  means 
while  the  Chinese  leaders  believe  in  the  hard 
core  Communist  line  of  Lenin  and  Stalin, 
that  the  world  must  be  conquered  through 
war. 

My  first  Impression  In  my  travel  through 
Asia  was  the  lesson  of  Korea.  We  may  be 
making  the  same  mistake  In  Vietnam. 
Twelve  years  after  the  armistice  In  Korea, 
the  United  States  still  has  50.000  American 
soldiers  there  facing  the  Communist  enemy 
eyeball  to  eyeball  across  the  38th  parallel. 
Our  military  was  prevented  from  winning  the 
war  In  Korea  because  of  political  decisions 
which  gave  enemy  forces  a  safe  sanctuary  in 
Chinese  territory  across  the  Yalu  River  and 
because  they  were  prevented  from  bombing 
the  supply  lines  leading  Into  North  Korea 
from  Red  China. 

Today,  In  Vietnam  our  military  forces  are 
facing  many  of  the  same  restrictions.  We 
cannot  win  the  war  In  Vietnam  by  sending 
American  boys  into  the  gristmill  formed  by 
the  countless  thousands  of  North  Vietnamese 
and  Red  Chinese  which  can  be  thrown 
against  them  from  safe  sanctuaries  In  Red 
China,  Cambodia,  and  Laos.  It  Is  clear  to 
me,  and  I  am  convinced  my  views  are  shared 
by  our  generals  and  commanding  officers  in 
Vietnam,  that  we  should  win  the  war  and 
then  negotiate  the  political  problems. 

We  can  win  the  war  if  we  give  the  military 
the  authority  to  win  it.  First.  We  should 
blockade  the  harbor  at  Hai  Phong,  mining  it 
if  necessary  and  warning  all  nations  that  no 
more  material  of  war  will  be  permitted. 
Second.  We  should  authorize  the  Air  Force 
to  bomb  strategic  military  targets  such  as 
the  two  railroads  and  mountain  passes  In 
North  Vietnam  which  are  direct  routes  for 
shipping  war  supplies  Into  North  Vietnam 
from  China.  We  should  also  bomb  military 
airfields,  actual  missile  sites  wherever  they 
are  located  even  within  the  safe  sanctuary 
around  Hanoi.  Bombing  targets  should  also 
Include  munitions  factories  as  well  as  gaso- 
line and  fuel  storage  tanks,  all  of  which  are 
now  out  of  bounds  for  our  Air  Force  within 
certain  restricted  areas.    Third.    We  should 


make  clear  to  any  enemy  troops  threatening 
the  South  Vietnamese  that  there  will  be  no 
sanctuary  from  which  they  may  safely  in- 
vade. The  United  States  has  the  potential 
forces  to  smash  the  Communist  enemy  in 
Vietnam,  and  we  should  assure  our  com- 
manding general  there  that  he  will  be  given 
whatever  forces  and  supplies  necessary  to 
win.  The  miUUry  Is  ready — the  American 
people  are  in  support  of  a  policy  to  win — it  is 
up  to  the  administration  to  give  the  word. 

CLEAR    POLICY    BACKED    BT    DEEDS    IS    NKKDEO 

While  the  hot  war  Is  in  Vietnam,  we  can- 
not isolate  one  single  country  in  Asia.  The 
target  of  Red  China  is  all  of  Asia,  then  Africa, 
and  finally,  the  world.  Like  it  or  not,  the 
United  States  is  looked  to  for  leadership  by 
those  nations  and  those  people  who  still  hope 
to  remain  free.  From  my  conversations  with 
people  In  all  walks  of  life  in  the  countries  I 
visited,  I  find  that  the  people  of  Asia  are 
concerned  about  our  intentions  and  our  will- 
ingness to  back  our  words  with  deeds.  They 
are  not  sure  we  will  stick  with  them  when  the 
chips  are  down.  They  are  afraid  of  another 
stalemate  such  as  Korea.  They  are  afraid  we 
may  withdraw  o\ir  troops  before  the  victory 
is  won.  The  statement  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  prior  to  the  last  election  that  "we 
will  bring  the  boys  home  from  Vietnam  by 
Christmas,"  caused  a  shattering  blow  to  the 
morale  of  the  South  Vietnamese.  Peeling 
that  we  were  getting  ready  to  pull  out,  many 
of  the  village  chiefs  and  others  In  South 
Vietnam  prepared  to  make  peace  with  the 
Vietcong  Sharing  the  belief  that  we  would 
not  stay,  the  Vietcong  were  able  to  consoli- 
date their  hold  on  nearly  80  percent  of  the 
land  and  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  In 
addition.  American  mothers  were  given  the 
false  hope  that  their  boys  would  not  have  to 
fight.  We  are  paying  in  blood  for  this  mis- 
take in  Judgment. 

We  must  make  it  clear  that  the  United 
States  stands  with  all  those  who  want  to 
be  free  and  are  determined  to  fight  for  their 
freedom.  Then  we  must  show  by  deed,  that 
Is  by  force  of  arms  and  determination,  that 
we  are  prepared  to  win  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  meet  head  on  any  future  Communist 
aggression. 

TRIP  NO  EXPENSE  TO   GOVERNMENT 

In  the  months  ahead  I  will  report  to  you 
In  greater  detail  on  my  tour  of  Insjiectlon. 
I  would  like  to  make  two  things  clear.  This 
trip  was  made  at  my  expense.  My  adminis- 
trative assistant  accompanied  me  and  he, 
too,  paid  his  own  way — as  did  Mr.  Wallace 
Malone  of  Dothan.  The  trip  was  made  with 
the  encouragement  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  commanding  officers  In  the 
field  because  they  feel  It  Is  most  Important 
that  Members  of  Congress  see  at  first  hand 
actual  conditions  in  Vietnam,  the  need  for 
all-out  effort,  and  the  manner  in  which  our 
troops  are  meeting  the  challenge. 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  January  18, 1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  William 
Proxmire,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

Bishop  W.  Earl  Ledden,  'Wesley  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Washington,  D.C, 
ofifered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  who  didst  raise  up 
strong  and  good  men  to  design  and  de- 
fend this  Nation:  grant  that  this  land 
of  the  free  may  ever  be  led  by  men  em- 
powered by  Thy  grace  to  maintain  the 
moral  foimdatlons  of  our  country,  and, 


together  with  other  men  of  good  will 
throughout  all  lands,  to  build  a  thor- 
oughfare for  freedom  across  the  world 
for  the  blessing  of  all  kinds  and  condi- 
tions of  men  and  the  generations  yet  to 
be;  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 

letter: 

U.S.   Senatk, 

PRESmKNT    PRO    TEMPORE, 

Washington,  DC,  January  18,  1968. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  William  Proxmire,  a  Senator 


from  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to  perform  the 
duties   of   the   Chair  during  my   absence. 
Carl   Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday,  January  17,  1966,  was  dispensed 
with.  

MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the 
President    of    the    United    States    was 
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communicated   to   the  Senate   by   Mr. 
Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK  ACT- 
MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESroENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  361) 


institution's  total  capital— and  thus  to 
help  make  that  vision  a  reaUty. 

I  recommend  that  we  respond  quicklj- 
and  affirmatively. 


January  18,  1966 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress 
promptly  approve  U.S.  participation  in 
the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

This  new  institution  expresses  the  wDl 
of  Asia  to  develop  her  manifold  human 
and  natural  resources,  and  thereby  to 
lift  the  burden  of  poverty  that  has  been 
the  lot  of  her  people  since  ancient  times. 

Conceived  and  sponsored  by  Asians 
the  Bank  Is  open  to  all  countries  in  that 
region,  regardless  of  ideologj'.  who  are 
members  of  the  United  Nations  or  Its 
specialized  agencies.  Of  its  $1  billion 
authorized  capital,  65  percent  is  to  be 
subscribed  by  nations  In  the  Asian  area. 

U.S.  representatives — led  by  Mr  Eu- 
gene Black  and  a  distinguished  congres- 
sional delegation— signed  the  charter  of 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  at  Manila 
ast  December  4.  But  only  the  Congress 
itself  can  authorize  the  final  acceptance 
of  U.S.  membership. 

That  Is  the  action  I  request  today. 
I 

I  take  this  step  because  of  my  urgent 
oellef  that  the  works  of  peace  in  Asia— 
the  building  of  roads,  dams,  harbors 
powerplants.  and  all  the  other  public 
and  private  facilities  essential  to  a  mod- 
ern economy— are  vital  to  peace  In  the 
entire  world. 

An  Asia  torn  by  conflict,  depressed  by 
y^t"'  **^®**^e  *nd  illiteracy,  deprived 
Of  the  means  and  the  institutions  that 
alone  can  offer  hope  to  her  people  must 
ever  be  a  source  of  turmoil  and  anxiety 
for  nations  beyond  her  borders,  as  well 
as  those  within.  Because  this  is  so— and 
because  we  have  recognized  our  moral 
obligation  to  our  brothers  on  this 
earth— the  United  States  has  committed 
Itself  over  a  decade  and  a  half  to  major 
assistance  programs  In  Asia,  making 
food,  development  loans,  and  technical 
assistance  available  to  those  who  re- 
quired our  aid. 

We  have  sought  no  American  empire 
Our  purpose  has  never  been  to  exploit. 
but  to  encourage;  not  to  master  but  to 
magnify  the  works  of  those  who  truly 
served  the  Asian  people. 

Now  the  Asians  themselves  have 
formed  an  instltuUon  by  whose  hand 
new  works  of  peace  may  be  accomplished 
They  have  committed  precious  re- 
sources to  that  InsUtuUon.  They  are 
determined  to  Join  In  a  cooperative  en- 
deavor, uniting  the  talents  and  resources 
of  diverse  cultures  in  pursuit  of  a  com- 
moQ  vision  of  procress. 

They  have  asked  us  to  Join  with 
them— to  subscribe  20  percent  of  the 


This  proposal  Is  neither  Utopian  nor 
vague.  It  is  the  product  of  careful  de- 
liberation by  the  foremost  experts  in 
international  finance.  It  rests  solidly  on 
the  lessons  learned  in  building  the  World 
Bank,  and  other  organs  of  international 
finance,  into  the  powerful  forces  for 
good  they  are  today,  it  will  take  its 
place  among  regional  financial  institu- 
tions alongside  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  and  the  newly  fonned 
African  Development  Bank. 

Loan  terms  will  be  similar  to  those 
offered  by  the  World  Bank.  Project 
Justifications  will  be  as  rigorous  as  pru- 
dent management  requires.  Special  ef- 
forts will  be  made  to  develop  and  finance 
projects  involving  more  than  one  coun- 
try, so  that  the  Bank  may  be  an  agent  of 
unity  as  well  as  development. 

The  Bank  will  reinforce  existing  aid 
programs  in  A.-ia,  and  thereby  multiply 
their  effectivene.ss.  It  will  link  its  re- 
sources— financial  and  human— to  such 
institutions  as  the  Mekont?  Coordinat- 
ing Committee,  already  joining  the 
countries  of  the  Mekong  River  Basin  in 
major  water  resource  projects. 

Its  charter  permits  it  to  administer 
special  development  funds,  contributed 
by  either  member  or  nonmcmber  coun- 
tries. Thus  it  will  serve  as  a  channel  for 
funds  beyond  its  own  resources. 

These  advantages  are  developed  fur- 
ther in  the  special  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  on  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  which  accompanies  this 
message. 

Ill 

The  largest  share  of  the  Bank's  sub- 
scriptions will  be  provided  by  Asians 
themselves. 

The  United  States  has  been  asked  to 
pledge  $200  million,  equally  divided  be- 
tween paid-in  and  callable  shares.  The 
paid-in  shares  are  payable  in  five  equal 
annual  Installments  of  $20  million  each 
half  of  which  will  be  In  cash,  half  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  of  credit. 

The  callable  shares  will  constitute  a 
guarantee  for  borrowings  by  the  Bank 
In  private  capital  markets.  They  would 
be  drawn  on  only  in  the  unlikely  event 
that  the  Bank  was  unable  to  meet  its 
commitments. 

Our  pledge  Is  equaled  by  that  of  Ja- 
pan. India  has  pledged  $93  million; 
Australia  another  $85  million.  More 
than  $100  million  has  already  been 
pledged  by  European  countries  and  Can- 
ada, and  further  pledges  may  be  made. 

Joint  action  with  these  major  sub- 
scribers provides  another  Instnmient  of 
cooperation  between  the  donors  of  aid. 
That  is  a  long-sought  goal  of  the  United 
States,  for  It  offers  the  most  efficient  use 
of  all  the  free  world's  aid  resources. 

Finally,  our  commitment  to  the  Asian 
Bank  should  have  little  negative  effect 
on  our  balance  of  payments.  Procure- 
ment financed  through  the  Bank's  reg- 
ular capital  will  normally  be  limited  to 
member  countries.     Purchases  of  U.S. 


goods  and  services  will  approximately 
offset  the  dollar  outflow  occasioned  by 
our  $10  million  aimual  cash  subscription. 

IV 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  Is  a  ne- 
cessity— not  a  luxury. 

It  was  needed  yesterday.  It  Is  needed 
even  more  today.  Tomorrow,  when  the 
demands  of  Asia's  millions  on  her  strug- 
gling economies  are  more  pressing  still 
It  can  mean  the  difference  between  op- 
portunity and  chaos. 

Is  Is  practical  and  Imaginative.  It  is 
the  product  of  Asian  Initiative,  and  It 
offers  the  nucleus  around  whlcli  Asians 
can  make  a  cooperative  response  to  the 
most  critical  economic  problems na- 
tional and  regional. 

Because  it  is  all  these  things,  it  is  also 
an  avenue  of  good  will  and  sound  policy 
for  the  United  States.  For  our  destina- 
tion is  a  world  where  the  instinct  for 
oppression  has  been  vanquished  in  the 
heart  of  man.  Given  the  means  to  work, 
to  build,  to  teach,  to  heal,  to  nourish 
his  family,  man  may  yet  achieve  such 
a  world — if  not  in  our  time,  then  In  the 
generations  that  will  succeed  us  on  this 
planet.  I  believe  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  is  an  essential  tool  in  provid- 
ing the  means  of  life  for  hundreds  of 
millions  of  hiunan  beings  who  live  be- 
tween the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  South 
Pacific. 

It  will  become  a  reality  when  15  sig- 
natories, 10  of  them  Asian,  have  ratified 
the  charter.  It  appears  now  that  this 
will  be  achieved  by  early  spring.  Our 
own  constructive  Influence  in  the  orga- 
nization and  management  of  the  Bank 
will  be  increased  if  we  can  become  active 
at  its  very  beginning. 

Last  April  in  Baltimore  I  spoke  of  our 
dream  of  a  world  "where  all  are  fed  and 
charged  with  hope."  I  promised  that 
"we  will  help  to  make  it  so."  Our  part- 
nership in  the  Asian  Bank  Is  a  step  in 
keeping  that  pledge.  It  brings  us  nearer 
that  day  when  our  resources — and  the 
world's — can  be  devoted  to  the  construc- 
tive works  of  peace,  not  the  destructive 
forces  of  war. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  adopt  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  Act.  Asia's  future— 
and  the  world's — requires  It. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  January  18. 1966. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  125) 
extending  the  date  for  transmission  of 
the  economic  report,  and  It  was  signed  by 
the  Vice  President. 


SUBCOMMTITEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  and 
the    Subcommittee    on    Craistitutlonal 
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Rights  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
be  permitted  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS 
DURING  MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  statements 
during  the  morning  hour  were  ordered 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, notwithstanding  the  agreement 
just  entered  into,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LauscheI  may  speak  for  6  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATOR  PASTORE  TO 
BE  RECOGNIZED  AT  THE  CON- 
CLUSION OP  THE  MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  morning  hour  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  be  recog- 
nized for 

Mr.  PASTORE.  For  whatever  time  is 
ncressary.  I  ask  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  for  whatever  time  Is 
necessary  to  make  my  own  remarks  and 
also  for  the  remarks  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  may  wish  to  make  with 
reference  to  the  subject  matter  that  I 
shall  bring  up  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
Senate,  about  how  long  does  the  Senator 
intend  to  speak? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Without  interrup- 
tion, my  remarks  might  take  almost  an 
hour.  The  comments  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate.  I  would  expect,  would  take 
perhaps  2  or  3  hours. 


THE  ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  confident  that  no  measure  concerned 
with  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United 
States  that  comes  before  the  Senate  In 
its  present  session  will  command  a  larger 
measure  of  support  on  all  sides  than  will 
the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  recom- 
mends itself  for  the  fact  that  it  has  great 
aims,  but  makes  only  modest  claims.  The 
purposes  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
are  set  forth  in  the  first  article  of  Its 
charter,  agreed  upon  at  Manila  last  De- 
cember 4  by  the  United  States  and  21 
other  nations,  from  which  I  quote: 

The  purpose  of  the  Bank  shall  be  to  foster 
economic  growth  and  cooperation  In  the 
region  of  Asia  and  tbe  Far  East  and  to  con- 
trlbut*  to  the  acceleration  of  the  process  of 
economic  development. 

To  foster,  to  contribute,  to  accelerate: 
there  is  a  realism — and  a  prudent  recog- 
nition of  the  awesome  dimensions  of 
Asia's  needs — In  this  statement  suggest- 
ing that  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
will  set  out  to  do  what  It  can  do.  and 
that  it  will  know  how  to  do  what  it  sets 
out  to  do. 


The  Asian  Development  Bank  recom- 
mends itself,  further,  for  the  approach 
it  makes  to  its  tasks,  again  In  the  very 
first  of  Its  articles  of  agreement.  It  will 
"foster  economic  growth  and  coopera- 
tion— among — the  developing  member 
countries  In  the  region,  collectively  and 
Individually." 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  is  the 
first  occasion  in  the  long  history  of  the 
Asian  Continent  when  a  voluntary  effort 
has  been  made  to  pool  the  rich  talents — 
and  to  pool  the  resources  for  economic 
development — of  so  many  of  the  peoples 
of  the  continent,  and  to  dedicate  tho;e 
talents  and  resources  to  the  idea  that 
the  greatest  good  for  each  can  be  found 
in  the  greatest  good  of  all.  This  is  an 
unprecedented  coming  together  of  Asian 
nations,  holding  within  Itself  a  potential 
for  the  economic  betterment  of  a  third 
of  the  human  race — a  bUlion  people — 
from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  islands  of 
the  South  Pacific. 

The  fact  that  the  member  Asian  na- 
tions have  populations  totaling  a  billion 
people  points  to  a  further  element  of 
realism  and  determination  In  the  A.sian 
Development  Bank's  organization  that  I 
think  deserves  our  attention  and  com- 
mands our  respect.  It  is  setting  forth 
upon  Its  mission  in  Asia  with  capital  of 
no  more  than  $1  billion — a  dollar  per 
head  of  its  constituents.  This  is  cour- 
age, and  courage  that  will  succeed  only 
if  it  is  backed  with  good  judgment. 

The  Asian  nations  themselves  are  to 
supply  65  percent  of  the  Bank's  author- 
ized capital,  and  they  have  already  sub- 
scribed nearly  that  entire  amount.  Half 
of  their  subscriptions  are  In  dollars  or 
other  convertible  funds:  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  is  to  be  a  genuine  bank- 
ing institution,  lending  and  managing 
its  funds  on  the  pnident,  practical,  and 
ingenious  pattern  developed  in  the  past 
two  decades  by  the  World  Bank.  Japan 
has  pledged  $200  million — the  same  as 
the  amount  pledged  by  the  United  States, 
This  leadership  by  the  most  economically 
developed  Asian  nation,  and  the  high 
rate  of  contribution  by  other  Asians. 
show  a  deep  commitment  among  the 
Asian  nations  to  this  unprecedented  ef- 
fort on  their  continent  to  make  common 
cause,  with  their  common  resources.  In 
a  long  term  attack  upon  Asia's  poverty. 

But  the  Asians  have  not  waited  for 
a  development  bank  with  capital  equal 
to  their  needs.  They  begin.  Instead,  with 
a  dollar  per  head.  This  forces  a  hard 
selectivity  In  the  use  of  the  Bank's  re- 
sources which,  hopefully,  will  result  In 
high  yields  where  the  new  Bank  puts  Its 
plow  to  the  ground.  The  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  can  afford  no  prestige  proj- 
ects, and  It  win  only  be  able  to  spread 
Its  benefits  to  each — as  each  of  Its  mem- 
bers will  want  and  Insist — by  finding 
projects  that  benefit  the  many,  the  most. 

Without  reservation,  I  suggest  that 
the  Senate  give  Its  support  to  U.S.  par- 
ticipation In  the  Asian  Development 
Bank. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  the  subscriptions  to  the  Asian 
Development  Btink  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Table   1. — Subscriptions   to    Asian    Develop- 
ment Bank  capital  stock 


|Hasi..i  on  pledges  as  of  Dec.  4.  1965,  fts  shown  In  annei  -V 
of  articles  of  agrcementl 

Country 

In 
millions 

Percent 
of  total 
sub- 
scrip- 
tions 

Percent 
of  de- 
veloped 
country 
sub- 
srrlp- 
Uons 

Perc«it 
ofre- 
(rtcrnal 

country 
sub- 
scrip- 
tions 

Regional; 

Afghanistan 

Anstralla 

Cambodia „ 

Cevlou 

t3.36 

85.00 

S.OO 

8.S2 

le.oo 

03.00 

60.00 

200.00 

30,00 

.42 

ao.oo 

'.>.  16 

22.56 

32.00 

35  00 

7.00 

4.00 

20.00 

.06 

0.4 

9.1 

.3 

.9 

1.7 
9.9 
«.4 
21.3 
3.2 

'"ii'i 

■33."i" 

0.6 

13.2 

.5 

1.3 

Hepubllc  of 
f'hina       

2.8 

India 

14.6 

Iran       

9.3 

Jupan 

Korea      

SLl 
4.7 

Laos                  

Malaysia 

Nepal 

2.1 

.2 

2.4 

3.4 

3.7 

.7 

.4 

2.1 

'  "s.y 

S.1 
.3 

-New  Zealand 

l':iki.-<un 

T'hilipplnes 

Vietnam 

tinpapore 

Thailand   

^^■e5te^n  Samoa.. 

3.6 
5.0 
6.6 
1.1 
.6 
3.1 

Piilitotal 

642.08 

68.2 

80.9 

100.0 

N"'>nrepi')n:il: 

fi.00 

2fi.00 

6.00 

30.00 
10.00 
11.00 
10.  OO 
200.00 

.5 

2." 

.8 

3.2 
1.1 
1.2 
1.1 
21.3 

.8 
4  1 

.8 

5.0 
l.T 
1.8 
1.7 
33.1 

( 'ariji'l:^        ..... 

iJenniark 

Germany.  Fed- 
eral Republic 
of 

iLily      

Netherlands  

United  Kingdom" 
Viilled  States.... 

.--..... 

Subtotal 

296.00 

31.6 

49.0 

Grand  total 

038.08 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Note.— Totals  may  mt  I'li  'iue  to  rounding. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL 
SER"VTCE  FOR  CONTINUATION  OF 
CERTAIN  STLT)IE&— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE     (S.    REPT.    NO.    943) 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  reported 
the  following  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
180',  and  submitted  a  report  thereon; 
which  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed, 
and  the  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration : 
S.  Res.  180 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof,  le  authorized 
under  sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  LegU- 
latlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended,  and  In  accordance  with  lt«  Juris- 
diction speclfled  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  to  examine.  Investi- 
gate, and  conduct  such  studies  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  with  respect  to  any  and 
all  aspects  of — 

(1)  the  postal  service,  Including  determi- 
nations of  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of 
utilizing  to  a  greater  degre*  modernized 
equipment  and  processing  techniques  in 
order  to  Improve  and  perfect  the  basic  func- 
tions of  the  postal  delivery  service; 

(2)  postal  rates.  Including  ascertainment 
of  the  costs  of  postal  service,  adjustments 
In  fourth-class  postal  rates  In  order  to  main- 
tain  a   proper   balance   between   costs   and 
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revenue,  and  further  studjr  into  the  area  of 
parcel  poet  eervlce  ae  provided  by  Public 
Laws  82-199  and  88-61; 

(3)  the  Federal  civil  service.  Including 
baalc  compensation  adjustments  In  compli- 
ance with  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Salary 
Reform  Act  of  1962,  fringe-benefit  compen- 
sation, particularly  in  the  areas  of  health 
and  life  Insurance  and  retirement  annuities, 
and  careful  consideration  of  propoeals  to  Im- 
prove the  overall  quality  of  Federal  civilian 
employment  policies,  practices,  and  person- 
nel administration;  and 

(4)  committee  Jurisdiction  extending  Into 
the  census  and  the  collection  of  statistics 
generally. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  Febrtiary  1,  1966.  until 
January  31,  1967,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deema  ad- 
▼Isable;  (2)  to  employ  on  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
oonsultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority  la 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  12,200  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  relmbiu-sable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Skc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1967. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $150,- 
000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  In  executive  session. 
The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  : 

Walter  R.  Hlbbard,  Jr.,  of  New  Tork,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BAYH: 

S.  2782.  A  bill  to  authorize  disaster  loans 
under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  and 
under  section  32S  of  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Act  of  1961;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  TOWER : 

8.2788.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
xiles  of  the  United  States  to  permit  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  duty-free  entry  of  bona  flde 
glfU  not  exceeding  $60  in  retail  value  from 
membtas  of  the  Armed  Forces  stationed  out- 
side the  XTnited  States;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Finance. 

(Sm  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Town  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bUl,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

ByMr.  JAVrrS: 

8.2784.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Doreen- 
Delmege  WlUls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ICUNDT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Toima  of  North  Dakota) : 

8.  VTSS.  A  blU  to  Increase  the  minimum 
price  at  which  wheat  may  be  sold  by  the 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts: 

S.  2788.  A  bin  relating  to  the  carryover  of 
net  operating  losses  of  certain  railroad  cor- 
porations; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts  when    he    Introduced    the    above 
bin.  which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr    BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 

S.  2787.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Sang 
Won  Park;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CASE: 

S.  2788  A  bin  to  amend  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


RESOLUTIONS 


NONPROLIFERATION  OF  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 

Mr.  PASTORE  f  for  himself,  Mr.  Aiken, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bass, 
Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Brewster, 
Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  C.\se.  Mr.  Chxtrch, 
Mr.  Cl.^rk.  Mr.  Grttening,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Inottye, 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  McCarthy, 
Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Metcalf, 
Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA,  Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Muskie, 
Mr.  Nelson.  Mrs.  Neuberger,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Ribi- 
COFF,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Smathers,  Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  Syming- 
ton, Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Tydings,  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Yar- 
ROROUCH,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio>  sub- 
mitted a  resolution  fS.  Res.  179)  non- 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  and  ordered  further  that 
when  reported  the  resolution  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  re.solutlon  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Pastore, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL 
SERVICE  FOR  CONTINUATION  OF 
CERTAIN  STUDIES 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  reported 
an  original  resolution  iS.  Res.  180)  to 
provide  additional  funds  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
for  continuation  of  certain  studies,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr  Monroney, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees. ) 


DUTY-FREE  QIPTS  FROM  MEMBERS 
OP  THE  ARMED  FORCES  NOT 
EXCEEDING  $50 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  under 
present  law,  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  serving  overseas  are  subject,  as 
any  other  tourist  or  overseas  resident,  to 
the  $10  duty-free  limitation  on  gifts 
sent  to  tills  country. 


Certainly  it  may  be  difficult  for  our 
servicemen  to  find  in  a  number  of  cases 
a  suitable  $10  gift,  to  send  to  their  loved 
ones. 

Until  Jxist  a  few  years  ago,  our  service 
personnel  were  entitled  to  a  $50  gift 
mailing  custom  exemption.  The  effect 
of  this  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day would  simply  reinstate  such  $50  lim- 
itation. 

I  ask  consent  that  this  bill  lie  on  the 
table  for  1  week  so  that  others  may  co- 
sponsor  it  with  me  if  they  so  desire. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection the  bill  will  lie  on  the  table  as 
requested. 

The  bill  (S.  2783)  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to  per- 
mit for  a  temporary  period  the  duty-free 
entry  of  bona  fide  gifts  not  exceeding 
$50  in  retail  value  from  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  stationed  outside  the 
United  States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tower, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  RAIL  MERG- 
ERS BY  LIBERALIZING  THE  EX- 
TENT TO  WHICH  NEW  OPERATING 
LOSSES  COULD  BE  CARRIED  OVER 
IN  CASE  OF  MERGER  OR  REOR- 
GANIZATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  until  recently  it  appeared 
that  America's  railroad  system  was 
doomed  to  a  future  of  stagnation  and 
decline.  Year  after  year  would  witness 
new  losses  in  the  relative  share  of  trafiBc 
formerly  carried  by  the  railroads  to  other 
competing  forms  of  transportation.  And 
the  enormous  deficits  incurred  each  year 
in  rail  passenger  operations  by  many 
roads  threatened  not  only  the  future  of 
rail  passenger  service  in  general,  but 
often  the  financial  viability  of  those 
roads  which  provided  the  service. 

This  historical  decline  of  the  rail- 
roads as  an  attractive  and  profitable 
mode  of  transportation  has  been  at- 
tributed to  numerous  causes :  poor  man- 
agement; the  failure  of  the  railroads  to 
invest  in  research  and  development; 
competitive  imbalances  created  by  gov- 
ernmental transportation  policies  to- 
ward competing  forms  of  transportation 
which  placed  the  railroad  at  an  unfair 
disadvantage.  But  whatever  the  reasons 
in  individual  cases,  the  general  malaise 
within  the  industry  was  apparent. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  however, 
there  has  been  a  startling  change  in  the 
situation.  The  railroad  industry  has  it- 
self recognized  the  need  for  dramatic 
steps  to  modernize  equipment  and  man- 
agement techniques  in  order  to  cut  costs 
and  offer  more  attractive  service.  New 
management  in  many  of  our  largest 
railrosids  has  infused  the  industry 
with  new  ideas  and  great  vigor.  And 
governmental  authorities  at  all  levels, 
recognizing  the  important  role  a  modem, 
efficient  railroad  system  can  play  in  our 
future  growth  and  prosperity,  are  for  the 
first  time  in  history  providing  the  rail 
Industry  with  some  of  the  assistance  so 
vitally  needed  to  rationalize,  restructure. 
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and  revitalize  outmoded  plants  and  tech- 
niques. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  indication 
of  the  changing  future  of  the  railroad 
Industry  is  the  recent  trend  toward 
mergers  and  consolidations.  The  trend 
Is  based  on  the  railroad's  recognition  that 
the  elimination  of  unneeded  duplicate 
facilities  and  services  is  necessary  if  op- 
erating expenses  are  to  be  cut  back 
enough  to  permit  railroad  management 
to  introduce  vital  changes  in  plant  and 
in  techniques.  In  my  judgment,  such 
consolidations,  if  they  are  soundly  con- 
ceived and  implemented,  will  contribute 
to  the  development  of  a  modern  rail  sys- 
tem. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  railroad 
mergers  should  be  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported. Mergers  which  would  seriously 
reduce  competition  and  jeopardize  the 
firm  position  of  existing  lines  in  any  par- 
ticular region  obviously  are  not  in  the 
public  interest. 

Whether  a  specific  rail  merger  should 
be  approved  must  be  decided  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  public  interest  crite- 
rion laid  down  by  Congress.  But  I  think 
that  the  Commission's  power  of  decision, 
if  wisely  exercised,  could  encourage  im- 
portant new  mergers  which  would  revo- 
lutionize rail  transportation. 

To  bring  about  this  revolution  and  to 
best  serve  the  public  interest,  the  rail- 
road consolidation  movement  should 
strive  for  balanced  competitive  rail  sys- 
tems throughout  the  Nation.  These 
systems  must  include  the  smaller  inde- 
pendent railroads  which,  while  they  pro- 
vide vitally  needed  services  to  the  com- 
munities they  reach,  could  not  survive 
against  the  larger,  stronger  lines  cre- 
ated by  mergers. 

In  the  East  three  self-sufficient  sys- 
tems are  emerging.  Two  of  them,  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  and  the  Chesapeake 
ii  Ohio-Baltimore  &  Ohio,  have  received 
ICC  approval.  The  third,  the  Penn- 
Central,  is  now  being  considered  by  the 
Commission.  These  three  systems  rep- 
resent the  most  practical  merger  choices 
for  smaller  loss  line  carriers  in  the  East. 

And  yet,  current  tax  law  does  not  en- 
courage the  larger  systems  to  include 
these  struggling  smaller  lines  in  their 
merger  plans. 

This  is  because  current  law  does  not 
allow  the  net  operating  losses  of  two 
merged  railways  to  be  carried  over  from 
the  acquired  to  the  acquiring  carrier,  un- 
less the  two  systems  are  of  comparably 
equal  size  or  unless  the  stockholders  of 
the  loss  carrier  received  not  less  than  20 
percent  in  fair  market  value  of  the  com- 
bined company's  stock.  Size  alone  pro- 
hibits these  small  carriers  of  the  North- 
eastern United  States  from  meeting  this 
requirement. 

Significantly,  the  three  major  systems 
have  now  become  so  large  that  none  of 
the  smaller  loss  carriers  can  hope  to  ap- 
proximate the  20  percent  stock  require- 
ment. And  yet  the  economic  plight  of 
many  of  these  smsdl  carriers  Is  so  acute 
Mid  the  debt  loads  so  heavy  that  a  larger 
carrier  is  reluctant  to  take  over  the  prop- 
erty and  thus  become  liable  for  the  debts. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
liberalize  the  extent  to  which  net  oper- 
ating losses  might  be  carried  over  in  cases 


of  mergers  or  other  reorganizations  of 
railroad  corporations.  Its  primary  ob- 
jective is  to  induce  acquisition  or  control 
of  smaller  loss  railroads  by  larger,  more 
profitable  ones. 

This  bill  would  make  such  acquisition 
more  attractive  by  allowing  larger  rail- 
roads to  use  net  operating  losses  of  an 
acquired  railroad  upon  joinder  for  tax 
puiT>oses,  provided:  First,  that  both  par- 
ties are  railroad  corporations;  second, 
that  the  effected  reorganization  receives 
ICC  approval;  and  third,  that  the  reorga- 
nization occurs  in  a  taxable  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

These  railway  combinations  would  also 
be  accorded  the  same  carryover  benefits 
available  to  other  reorganizations.  All 
operating  loss  carryovers  would  be  ex- 
tended for  a  period  of  from  7  to  11  years, 
applying  to  both  acquisition  and  reorga- 
nization of  larger,  profitable  railroads 
and  loss  carriers.  In  certain  cases,  weak 
railway  lines  have  affiliated  with  or  given 
over  control  to  larger,  more  viable  sys- 
tems. This  bill  affords  relief  of  carrj*- 
over  benefits  and  allows  the  filing  of  con- 
solidated income  tax  returns  in  those 
cases  where  consolidated  control,  rather 
than  merger,  has  been  accomplished. 

The  legislation  which  I  propose  should 
make  several  small  loss  carriers  more  at- 
tractive as  merger  partners  than  they  are 
now,  and  contribute  to  a  merger  move- 
ment which  I  feel  would  benefit  our  na- 
tional transportation  policy. 

The  tax  relief  afforded  by  carryover 
loss  benefits  would  make  it  economically 
realistic  for  larger  carriers  to  absorb 
weak  ones,  and  thus  preserve  uninter- 
rupted rail  service  to  vital  segments  of 
the  country.  At  the  same  time,  it  would 
provide  the  incentive  for  the  vast  outlays 
of  capital  needed  if  these  railroads  are 
to  become  modern,  competitive  systems 
with  adequate  motive  power  and  rolling 
stock.  And,  it  would  protect  the  liveli- 
hood of  some  200,000  people  whose  work 
is  directly  connected  with  the  operation 
of  the  small  loss  line  carriers. 

In  my  own  area  of  New  England,  for 
instance,  the  legislation  has  direct  and 
immediate  relevance.  The  economy  of 
New  England  relies  heavily  upon  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad,  and  especially  upon 
its  commuter  service. 


The  public  interest  demands  that  this 
rail  passenger  service  continue.  And  this 
means  that  the  pending  Penn-Central 
merger  should  include  the  New  England 
railroads'  basic  freight  and  passenger 
operation.  Yet  the  ICC  hearing  exam- 
iner has  recommended  that  the  New 
Haven's  passenger  service  not  be  In- 
cluded in  the  F*enn-Central  merger,  if 
such  inclusion  would  burden  the  merger 
company  with  deficit  passenger  opera- 
tions. 

The  New  Haven,  obviously,  will  have  to 
become  a  more  attractive  merger  part- 
ner. To  make  it  more  attractive  is  in 
part  the  responsibility  of  State  and  local 
authorities,  who  should  determine  just 
what  part  of  these  passenger  operations 
are  essential  and  then  agree  on  a  plan 
for  bearing  their  fair  share  of  the  costs. 

The  proposal  I  offer  today  is  the  con- 
tribution Congress  could  make  to  the 
task,  encouraging  the  continuation  of 
New  Haven's  passenger  operations  by 
making  acquisition  and  control  of  such 
operations  less  burdensome  to  the  ac- 
quiring road. 

In  exactly  the  same  way  this  bill  would 
make  inclusion  of  the  Erie  &  Lacka- 
wanna, the  Delaware  &  Hudson  and  the 
Boston  &  Maine  railroads  more  attrac- 
tive to  the  larger  roads.  If  these  lines 
are  not  included  they  cannot  survive. 
And  their  future  affects  the  jobs  of  more 
than  40,000  workers  with  a  total  payroll 
of  nearly  $280  million,  the  revenues  of 
many  small  communities,  and  the  access 
of  many  shippers  to  important  markets. 

Because  the  future  of  these  lines  is  so 
important,  I  do  not  believe  the  tax 
relief  afforded  in  this  bill  is  excessive. 

My  bill  would  apply  equally  to  all  rail 
carriers  which  fall  within  its  scope. 
There  are  three  lines  at  present  which 
possess  sufficiently  substantial  unused 
net  operating  losses  to  be  particularly  in- 
terested In  it.  They  are  the  Erie  &  Lacka- 
wanna, the  Boston  &  Maine,  and  the  New 
Haven.  I  submit  for  the  record  the  fi- 
nancial statistics  taken  from  their  Fed- 
eral income  tax  returns  for  the  past  9 
years.  The  total  net  operating  losses  for 
these  lines  are  nearly  $260  million. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statistics 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Met  operating  losses  of  S  loss  line  carriers  from  1956  to  19^4 


Year 

r 

Erie 
I./ackawanna 

New  Haven        Boston  A 
;       Maine 

ToUl 

19S6 - 

$1,044,020 

7, 421,  260 

11,467,170 

5,887,680 

22, 012, 850 

28.  298.  440 

1ft,  S.'S?,  560 

15,970,310 

8, 268, 194 

$6,699,341      . 

1..S29.960    $1,212,782.80 
3. 544. 195      7. 539. 959.  62 
10.070.452  ;15,  844.473.  83 
12,909,345    11,805,434.91 
19.421.608  :  7,03H.  180  30 
12.893.130      1.787.902.75 
6,  209,  029         279, 132.  08 
18,262.688      6,164,997.00 

r,  743. 361. 00 

1657 

10, 163,  992.  80 

1958 

22,551,324.52 

19S9 

31.802.588.83 

1960 -. 

46,  727.  329.  91 

1961 

54,  7.'>5.  228. 36 

1962          

31.338,592.75 

1963 

28.458,471.06 

1964" 

28, 696,  879.  00 

Total 

117,024,154 

91,639,748  180,672,863.26 

289, 238.  765.  28 

1  Data  taken  from  schedule  300,  p.  301 A  of  form  A  filed 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  under  my  bill  the  tax  relief  pe- 
riod has  been  extended  from  a  7-  to  a  10- 
year  cycle,  with  no  relief  provided  for 
taxable  years  ending  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  measure.  The  total  loss 
deduction  for  these  three  railroads  would 
be  around  $260  million.    On  this  the  cur- 


witb  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

rent  corporation  rate  of  tax  is  48  percent. 
But,  with  various  limitations  on  this  rate 
due  to  the  operation  of  the  Investment 
credit,  the  actual  tax  rate  varies  from  36 
to  48  percent.  This  means  tax  benefits 
varying  from  $93,600,000  to  $123,800,000. 
But  this  ostensible  loss  of  revenues 
must  be  balanced  against  the  economic 
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advantages  flowing  from  continuation  of 
the  OQ^ratlons  of  these  carriers.  Let  me 
point  out  that  In  any  merger  with  the 
Erie  L  Lackawanna  alone,  the  merger 
partner  would  have  to  assume  minimum 
wage  costs  of  at  least  $254J240.000,  a  sum 
far  in  excess  of  the  relief  afforded  by  this 
legislation.  In  addition,  the  continued 
operation  of  these  small  railroads  will 
mean  that  the  gross  income  of  the  af- 
fected employees  will  be  liable  for  Fed- 
eral income  tax  levies. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  Is  liable  for  certain  loans 
against  the  three  carriers  guaranteed  by 
the  ICX;,  which  total  nearly  $65  million. 
If  these  lines  are  absorbed  by  larger  car- 
riers and  are  retained  in  operation,  there 
Is  a  strong  possibility  that  the  railways 
themselves  will  be  able  to  repay  the  loans. 
The  Treasury  will  then  be  freed  of  the 
obligation  to  make  good  on  the  guaran- 
tees. 

In  ray  judgment,  the  continuation  and 
rehabliitation  of  these  loss  carriers  as  a 
result  of  their  Inclusion  in  the  giant 
emerging  rail  systems  would  lead  to  the 
preservation  of  essential  rail  services  in 
the  public  Interest.  This  bill  would  help 
to  accomplish  this  objective. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2786)  relating  to  the  carry- 
over of  net  operating  losses  of  certain 
railroad  corporations,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  TYDINGS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  <^S. 
2786),  Introduced  by  him  earlier  today, 
be  held  at  the  desk  for  10  days  for  addi- 
tional cosponsors. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COSPONSORSHIP  OP  8.  2776,  REPEAL 
OP  NONCOMMTJNIST  AFFIDAVIT 
REQUIREMENT  FOR  MEDICARE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  two  Senators  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javfts  and  Mr.  Kennedy],  introduced 
legislation  to  strike  from  the  medicare 
legislation  passed  last  year  language 
which  would  deny  hospital  Insurance 
benefits  for  noncompliance  with  a  non- 
Communist  alBdavlt  requirement. 

In  my  judgment  this  is  an  excellent 
bill,  and  I  ask  uruuUmous  consent  to  have 
my  name  added  as  a  cosponsor.  This  de- 
grading loyalty  oath  provision  Is  a  sorry 
relic  of  the  bad  old  days  of  McCarthylsm. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  much  sympathy 
for  this  sort  of  thing  In  the  Senate  nowa- 
days, and  I  am  quite  confident  that  most. 
If  not  all.  of  the  Senators  who  voted  for 
passage  of  the  medicare  bill  did  not  in- 
tend to  resurrect  It.  The  non-Commu- 
nist affidavit  requirement  In  the  medi- 
care law  should  be  deleted,  and  the 
sooner  the  better. 

For  years  the  late  President  Ketmedy 
and  I  warked  together  and  sponsored  leg- 
islation jointly  to  wipe  out  these  Inlqul- 
toufl   loyalty   oath   requirements   In   a 


variety  of  programs,  among  them,  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  student 
loan  program.  I  am  genuinely  pleased. to 
note  his  brother,  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York,  has  picked  up  this  torch. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
granted. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR   OF   BILL 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
next  printing,  I  &sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr.  Kennedy!  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2769)  relating  to 
the  establishment  of  parking  facilities 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  introduced 
by  me  on  January  14,  1966. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE  U.S. 
COMMISSIONER   SYSTEM 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Judi- 
cial Machinerj',  I  wish  to  announce  that 
further  hearings  to  explore  the  present 
operation  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  sys- 
tem will  be  held  on  February  8  and  9. 
1966,  at  9:30  a.m.  each  day,  in  Room 
6226  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  subcommittee  has  already  held 
two  sessions  of  hearings  on  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  system,  the  first  on  Octo- 
ber 13, 1965,  and  the  second  on  December 
14  and  15,  1965.  The  February  hearings 
probably  will  conclude  the  introductory 
phase  of  the  subcommittee's  study,  and 
the  next  step  will  be  to  analyze  In  depth 
the  testimony  and  other  information 
that  has  been  procured  in  order  to  deter- 
mine what  remedial  legislation,  if  any,  is 
necessary  in  order  to  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  commissioner  system. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  on 
February  8  or  9,  or  who  desires  to  sub- 
mit a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record,  should  communicate  with  the 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Judi- 
cial Machinery,  Room  6308,  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 


NOBEL  PRIZE  WINNERS  TO  TESTIFY 
WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  19,  WHEN 
PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ON  THE  POPU- 
LATION CRISIS  RESUME  IN  ROOM 
3302,  NEW  SENATE  OFFICE  BUILD- 
ENG  AT  10:30  A.M. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
panel  of  four  Nobel  Prize  winners  will 
testify  tomorrow,  Wednesday.  January 
19,  when  public  hearings  on  the  popula- 
tion explosion  re.sume  at  10:30  a.m.  in 
Room  3302,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Ex- 
penditures hearing  will  start  immedi- 
ately following  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  meeting. 

The  Nobel  laureates  have  been  asked 
to  testify  because  they  are  concerned 
about  the  peculation  explosion.  Eighty- 
three  Nobel  laureates  expressed  their 
concern  by  appealing  to  Pope  Paul  VI 


last  year  to  urge  him  to  reconsider  the 
church's  position  on  birth  control. 

The  Government  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  held 
15  hearings  on  S.  1676,  my  bill  to  coordl- 
nate  and  disseminate  birth  control  infor- 
mation upon  request,  during  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress.  Printed  copies 
of  the  first  series  of  hearings  on  S,  1676 
will  be  available  shortly.  They  are  ex- 
tensive. They  tell  only  part  of  the  story. 
For  this  reason  the  subcommittee  will 
continue  hearings  this  session  to  exam- 
ine what  the  President  has  described  as 
"the  multiplying  problems  of  our  multi- 
plying populations."  Like  the  President, 
we  want  to  see  the  answers  "to  this  most 
profound  challenge  to  the  future  of  all 
the  world." 

Nobel  Prize  winners  who  will  appear 
in  person  tomorrow  at  the  hearing  are: 

First.  Dr.  E.  L.  Tatum.  1958  Nobel  Prize 
winner  for  medicine  and  physiology,  who 
is  associated  with  the  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tute. Dr.  Tatum  handled  arrangements 
for  the  panel. 

Dr.  Tatum  was  honored  for  his  pio- 
neering work  in  what  is  now  called  bio- 
chemical genetics.  The  work  was  con- 
centrated on  a  pink  bread  mold,  the  bio- 
chemistry of  which  Dr.  Tatum  and  two 
other  Nobel  winners  were  able  to  manip- 
ulate by  modifying  the  genes.  Experts 
at  the  time  said  the  finding  would  be 
valuable  in  cancer  research. 

Second.  Dr.  Dickenson  W.  Richards. 
Jr.,  physician,  1956  Nobel  Prize  winner  in 
medicine  and  physiology.  Dr.  Richards 
of  Columbia  University  is  one  of  three 
Nobel  laureates  credited  with  providing  a 
new  technique  for  cardiology,  including 
the  dlaemosis  and  treatment  of  heart  dis- 
ease. The  official  citation  said  the  recip- 
ients were  being  honored  for  their  "dis- 
coveries concerning  heart  catheterization 
and  pathological  changes  In  the  circula- 
tory systems."  These  Investigations  have 
meant  that  diagnosis  can  now  be  made 
earlier  and  with  great  certainty  than  be- 
fore. 

Third.  Dr.  Albert  Szent-Gyorgyi.  phy- 
sician, 1937  Nobel  Prize  winner  in  medi- 
cine, who  works  at  the  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass.  While 
a  medical  research  worker  at  Szeged 
University  In  Hungary,  Professor  Szent- 
Gyorgyi  received  the  Nobel  Prize  "for 
his  discoveries  on  the  biological  process 
of  combustion,  especially  in  relation  to 
vitamins  A  and  C."  He  had  noticed  a  re- 
lation between  the  scurvy-preventing 
properties  of  vegetables  and  fruits  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  adrenal  glands  of  men 
and  animals  on  the  other.  In  Szeged, 
the  heart  of  the  paprika-growing  district 
of  Hungary,  he  extracted  half  a  pxDund  of 
pure  vitamin  C,  or  ascorbic  acid,  from 
paprika.  Medical  tests  made  of  isolated 
ascorbic  acid  found  that  it  had  many 
healing  qualities. 

Fourth.  Dr.  Polykarp  Kusch,  physicist, 
1955  Nobel  Prize  winner  In  physics.  Dr. 
Kusch  Is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Co- 
lumbia University.  Dr.  Kusch  shared  the 
Nobel  Prize  In  physics  given  for  a  major 
advance  toward  learning  what  goes  on 
Inside  the  atom  which  enabled  scientists 
to  calculate  correctly  the  properties  of 
some  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
atom. 
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ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  January  18,  1966,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  125)  extending  the  date  for  trans- 
mission of  the  Economic  Report. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
Address  entitled  "Renewal  of  the  Govern- 
ment Service,"  delivered  by  John  W.  Garner, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
at  the  US  Civil  Service  Commission  anniver- 
sary ceremony  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Janu- 
arv  14,  1966. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  STATES  IN  THE 
GOVERNMENT  STRUCTURE— CIT- 
IZENS CONFERENCE  ON  STATE 
LEGISLATURES 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing recent  years  there  has  been  a  trend 
Ln  our  Nation  toward  ever  increasing 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
quite  often  at  the  expense  of  our  State 
and  local  governments. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  future  of 
State  and  local  governments  and  their 
participation  in  the  governmental  affairs 
of  our  Nation  must  be  strengthened.  It 
is  essential  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments keep  pace  with  the  changing  times 
and  they  need  rethinking  and  research 
of  the  role  of  the  States  In  the  govern- 
ment structure. 

A  new  organization,  known  as  the  Cit- 
izens Conference  on  State  Legislatures, 
with  headquarters  in  Kansas  City,  is  now 
working  in  this  field.  The  purpose  of  the 
organization  is  to  do  research  and  edu- 
cational work,  with  the  aim  of  Improv- 
ing the  status  and  the  function  of  our 
State  legislatures. 

This  Citizens  Conference  was  fortunate 
to  secure  the  services  of  John  Anderson, 
Jr.,  a  two- term  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Kansas  and  past  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Conference,  as  executive  director. 

The  Kansas  City  Star,  Issue  of  Sunday, 
January  16,  carried  an  article,  written 
by  John  Anderson,  Jr.,  on  the  role  of  the 
States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  made  a  part  of  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
MmwESTCRN     Perspective:      Role     of     thk 

States — Revitalization    the    Ogai,    of    a 

Leader 

(By  John  Anderson,  Jr.) 
This  Is  a  period  in  history  of  change  in  the 
American  system  of  government.  The  Amer- 
ican system  was  adapted  from  the  best  of 
English  and  other  experiences  with  prudent 
InnovaUons  to  provide  a  diverse  frontier 
country  with  a  balance  of  functions  for  local, 
f«Rlonal,  and  Federal  units  of  government. 
Especially  for  the  Federal  •unit,  the  original 
American  system  was  based  on  the  principle, 
'the  government  which  governs  least,  governs 
best." 


Because  the  American  system  has,  on  the 
whole,  functioned  well  and  because  It  has 
permitted  and  nourished  an  economy  which 
provides  an  abundant  life  for  the  great  ma- 
jority, the  American  people  tend  to  take  their 
system  of  government  for  granted.  Yet,  the 
respective  roles  of  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  units  of  government  have  undergone 
sweeping  changes  in  the  last  few  decades,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  predict  that  the 
future  of  State  and  local  government  will  be 
decided  in  our  lifetime.  Let  us  not  take  it 
for  granted  the  State  and  local  governments 
will  continue,  as  in  the  past,  nor  should  we 
assume  that  decline  Is  inevitable. 

DirrERENT  role  now 

This  Is  a  time  to  assess  the  changes  under- 
way in  the  American  system  and  to  give 
realistic  direction  to  the  changes.  On  the 
one  hand,  full  recognition  should  be  given 
to  the  changes  In  the  national  and  interna- 
tional affairs  which  require  a  far  more  exten- 
sive Federal  Government  than  was  required 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic — rapid  com- 
munication and  transportation,  the  growth 
of  metropolitan  areas,  the  emergence  of  large 
and  powerful  national  Interest  groups  and 
the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of  national 
defense  and  of  world  problems. 

On  the  other  hand,  before  the  States  are 
allowed  to  wither  away,  we  should  consider 
carefully  a  wide  range  of  problems.  How 
would  Congress  and  the  Federal  Government 
behave  If  the  States  did  not  perform  a  check 
and  balance  function,  including  the  Influence 
that  Governors  and  State  political  parties 
exert  on  Senators  and  Representatives  and 
sometimes  on  the  President — especially  be- 
fore elections. 

How  would  cities  and  public  school  dis- 
tricts fare  if  all  of  their  dealings  were  with 
the  F'ederal  Government?  Above  all,  what 
are  the  implications  for  the  future  of  demo- 
cratic government  if  we  cannot  make  de- 
mocracy work  at  the  State  level? 

MUST  FACE  iniBAN  WOES 

Certainly  the  future  of  city  government 
and  the  future  of  State  government  arc  In- 
timately related.  Unless  the  States  are  able 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  problems  of 
metropolitan  areas.  State  government  In- 
evitably will  decline. 

Since  metrojxjlitan  areas  are  typically  frag- 
mented into  dozens  of  governmental  juris- 
dictions, the  solution  of  metropolitan  prob- 
lems increasingly  depends  upon  State  ac- 
tion— either  on  direct  State  action  or  on 
State  legrlslatlon  creating  or  permitting  some 
larger  governmental  authority  or  planning 
body.  The  alternative,  of  course,  is  that 
metropolitan  and  regional  problems  be  re- 
solved through  Federal  action. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century  and 
the  early  part  of  the  20th  century.  State 
governments  functioned  as  effective  Instru- 
ments within  the  Federal  system.  Among 
other  things,  the  States  developed  and  nour- 
ished our  g^reat  State  universities,  our  public 
school  system,  and  other  Institutions  to  serve 
the  public  welfare.  They  established  moet 
of  the  laws  which  govern  our  dally  lives  and 
the  legal  framework  for  the  operation  of  the 
free  enterprise  economy.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  State  government  has  been  an  Im- 
p>ortant  institution  and  still  Is. 

Although  the  States  carry  a  big  and  Im- 
portant load  and  although  they  have  been 
doing  a  fairly  good  Job  In  many  areas,  we 
should  not  attempt  to  shovel  the  short- 
comings under  the  rug.  There  Is  a  great  In- 
consistency and  spottiness  in  the  program  of 
the  50  States.  Some  have  been  outstanding 
in  higher  education,  others  in  highways, 
others  In  f>enal  systems  and  welfare  serv- 
ices. My  own  State  of  Kansas  has  developed 
a  national  reputation  In  mental  health.  This 
has  been  due  In  part  to  the  special  avaU- 
ablllty  of  knowledgeable  professional  person- 
nel In  the  Mennlnger  Foundation  in  Topeka. 


States,  like  cities  and  school  districts, 
can  experiment  with  new  programs  and 
methods.  But  many  programs  which  have 
been  tried  and  tested  In  a  few  States  have 
not  been  Implemented  in  even  a  majority  of 
the  remaining  States. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  not  be  as- 
sumed that  the  poorer  States  always  lag. 
Some  very  large  and  comparatively  wealthy 
States  In  the  Northeast  have  lagged  very 
badly  in  developing  the  State  college  and 
unlverfslty  systems  which  have  long  been 
taken  for  granted  In  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. 

In  addition  to  the  continued  Importance 
of  State  government  from  the  standpoint  of 
laws  and  programs,  there  is  another  mat- 
ter which  should  be  considered  about  Suite 
legislatures.  I  should  like  to  quote  the  late 
Roger  V.  Shumate  who  for  many  years  served 
as  director  of  research  for  tlie  Nebraska 
Legislative  Council,  as  well  as  professor  at 
the  university: 

"No  student  of  modern  American  Govern- 
ment and  politics  can  be  blind  to  the  fault 
of  our  State  legislatures,  but  to  admit  that 
they  have  failed  comes  perilously  close  to  ad- 
mitting that  popular  government  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  failed.  That  in  turn,  would 
be  to  admit  that  what  was  regarded  in  for- 
eign land.s  as  the  'American  experiment'  had 
failed,  and  this  we  are  not  prepared  to  do. 

"If  we  will  free  our  legislatures  from  their 
constitutional  hobbles,  i>ay  them  decent- 
ly, organize  them  so  that  they  can  serve 
adequately  and  create  a  vigilant  public  opin- 
ion which  insists  upon  responsible  service 
of  high  caliber  ( these  are  not  simple  reforms 
to  be  sure)  there  is  no  Inherent  reason  whj 
they  cannot  assume  the  rightful  place  of 
representative  assemblies  In  a  representative 
government." 

co^fCER^•s  30  tears  ago 

It  is  Interesting  that  these  comments  were 
made  30  years  ago,  both  from  the  stand- 
point that  State  government  might  wither 
away  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Im- 
provements suggested. 

What  Is  different  today  Is  that  the  need 
for  State  government  Is  being  questioned 
quite  openly.  I  have  encountered  this  since 
I  have  been  director  of  the  Citizens  Con- 
ference on  State  Legislatures.  Some  ask, 
"Isn't  it  too  late?"  and  some  take  the  posi- 
tion that  State  government  cannot  possibly 
solve  or  even  substantially  assist  with  the 
complex  problems  of  the  modem  urban  in- 
dustrial age. 

The  controversy  over  reapportionment  has 
brought  State  legislatures  to  the  public's 
attention  as  never  before  In  the  past — and 
not  in  a  very  attractive  light.  However 
you  may  stand  on  the  "one-man.  one-vote" 
principle  for  both  houses,  the  big  publio 
issue  is  that  most  legislatures  were  not  ap- 
portioned according  to  their  own  constitu- 
tions. 

This  public  Issue,  along  with  the  Federal 
Government's  greater  ability  and  willing- 
ness— under  Republican  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations— to  assume  responsibilities  for 
modern  problems  have  combined  to  put  the 
future  of  State  government  In  some 
Jeopardy. 

A  shrewd  and  competent  national  political 
writer  I  know  thinks  the  States  are  fast  be- 
coming rather  insignificant  political  subdi- 
visions of  an  all-pervasive  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. A  prominent  network  television 
newscaster  told  a  college  commencement 
class  earlier  this  year  that  State  government 
will  fade  away  In  our  lifetime  and  he  seenced 
to  be  saying  good  riddance. 

NEED   OF   REVrrALIZATION 

I  am  convinced  that  there  Is  a  growing 
concern  throughout  the  country  that  State 
governments  be  revitalized  to  do  their  share 
in  meeting  the  problems  of  our  times.  This 
is  not  conflned  to  either  political  party;  It 
Is   bipartisan   and   nonpartisan.     Whatever 
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may  be  tbe  Interpretation  of  the  recent  past, 
few  people  yet  advocate  tbat  State  govern- 
ments be  dlMolved  or  allowed  to  atrophy,  to 
dry  on  the  vine. 

Pew  rellah  the  thought,  for  example,  that 
the  educational  system  or  the  police  system 
be  fully  nationalized.  The  Issue  Is  not  one  of 
State's  rights  but  of  State's  responsibilities. 
but  Instead  of  a  realistic  balance  of  govern- 
mental functions  to  serve  a  highly  mobile 
modern  Indiutrlal  society — and  to  serve  a 
people  who,  I  am  convinced,  want,  above  all, 
a  voice  In  their  government.  The  American 
people  want  representative  democracy  and 
they  want  things  done.  This  Is  our  chal- 
lenge. 

State  legislatures  are  now  undergoing 
agony  and  humiliation  over  reapportion- 
ment. Out  of  this  can  arise  a  great  revltall- 
Eatlon  of  legislatures  and  of  State  govern- 
ment. What  we  need  to  consider  now  Is  how 
this  can  come  about. 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  knows  the  answers. 
Certainly,  I  do  not.  I  have  accepted  the 
position  of  director  of  the  Citizens  Confer- 
ence on  State  Legislatures  because  I  very 
sincerely  beUeve  that  State  legislatures  are 
extremely  Important,  because  I  believe  they 
can  be  revitalized  and  because  I  believe  that 
the  support  of  citizens  groups  Is  necessary 
to  that  effort. 

SHOULD  BS  PAID   KOBE 

Although  the  measures  required  to  im- 
prove the  legislative  process  are  complex  and 
although  there  Is  great  variation  among  the 
States.  It  is  clear  that  most  legislatures  in 
th«  country  are  badly  In  need  of  better  com- 
pensation, more  research  and  staff  services, 
Improved  Informational  services,  more  ade- 
quate office  facilities  and  better  organiza- 
tional procedures.  We  need  research  and 
imaginative  thinking  about  more  compli- 
cated issues,  such  as  conditions  for  recruit- 
ing and  retraining  the  most  competent  men 
and  women  in  the  legislaturee. 

We  need  healthy  legislatures,  and  alert, 
well-balanced,  public-serving  legislators. 
Legislators  should  be  paid  in  accord  with  the 
Importance  of  their  responsibilities — and 
paid  only  by  the  public.  They  should  have 
private  offices  so  that  they  can  meet  con- 
stituents and  lobbyists  in  a  businesslike 
fashion.  (It  makes  quite  a  difference  when 
you  deal  with  someone  from  across  your  desk 
rather  than  In  a  corridor  or  acroea  a  bar.) 
Legislators  need  Independent  sources  of  data: 
they  need  research  and  staff  resources.  They 
also  need  time  to  study  problems  and  Issues. 

The  provision  for  salaries,  staff,  research, 
oflloes,  etc..  Is  not  a  minor  matter.  Our  re- 
search in  the  Citizens  Conference  indicates 
that  the  cost  of  operating  the  VS  Congress 
Is  more  than  twice  that  of  operating  all  50 
lefflsUtxiras  tembined.  Among  other  things, 
this  is  symbolic  of  the  significance  the  coun- 
try baa  some  to  attach  to  state  government. 

Nor,  indeed,  do  the  States  get  the  credit 
they  deserve  for  noteworthy  accomplish- 
ments. 

We  have  to  find  ways — solid  and  effective 
ways — to  Improve  the  posture  and  Image  of 
le0slatures  with  the  public,  with  a  public 
which  Is  becoming  more  knowledgeable  and 
better  educated — in  largest  part  because  the 
Btartas  have  spooeored  and  nourished  a  great 
pubUo  •dueatlonal  system. 

We  have  to  &nd  ways  to  Improve  the  status 
and  functioning  of  our  leglslaUve  bodies  in 
tb*  public  interast. 

We  have  to  find  ways  of  equipping  leglsla- 
ton  to  dMl  effeotlyely  and  knowledgeably 
In  the  public  Interest  with  the  volume  of 
leglaUtton  on  which  they  are  csiUed  upon 
to  act. 

We  have  to  find  ways,  with  the  support 
and  ta«lp  of  dtlaan  groups,  to  compensate 
legislators  In  accordance  with  the  Importance 
of  tbair  jobe  and  to  provide  them  with  offices 
and  Maff  avncM. 

We  have  to  find  ways  to  Improve  commu- 
DlofttlOD  between  the  Governor  and  the  leg- 


islature in  such  a  way  as  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  State  government  and  to 
preserve  the  check  and  balance  system. 

We  have  to  And  ways  to  Improve  conunu- 
nlcatton  between  the  legislator  and  Ms  con- 
stituents as  a  means  of  enhancing  the  demo- 
cratic   process    tn    this   complicated    society. 

State  government  must  further  develop  its 
role  both  In  responding  to  and  In  helping  to 
shape  the  society  of  the  future. 

A    BEACTIONAXY    IMAGE 

Let  me  especially  emphasize  that  the  re- 
vltallzatlon  of  State  legislatures  must  be  a 
bipartisan  and  nonpartisan  effort. 

Among  other  problems,  it  seems  to  me 
that  State  legislatures  have  not  served  as 
effectively  as  they  should  as  agencies  for 
increasing  understanding  between — and  de- 
veloping the  mutual  Interests  of — rural  and 
urban  sections  of  the  population.  As  farm- 
ing becomes  more  professionalized,  as  city 
folks  slash  into  the  countryside  for  recrea- 
tion, as  metropolitan  regions  spread  along 
interstate  highways — with  these  develop- 
ments  rural-urban    conflict   should   decline. 

But  let  me  also  stress  to  you  that  city 
interests  and  city  dwellers,  Including  sub- 
urbanites, have  not  been  sufficiently  Inter- 
ested in  statewide  problems.  Too  often 
their  view  of  State  government  and  State 
legislatures  seems  to  be  confined  to  their 
own  special  interests — efforts  to  get  kick- 
backs from  State  revenue  (some  of  which 
they  may  deserve )  or  efforts  to  get  the  State, 
In  effect,  to  let  them  alone. 

When  we  get  some  good  opinion  surveys 
at  public  attitudes  toward  State  legislatures, 
I  BU8i>ect  we  shall  And  that  rural  and  small- 
town people  (of  comparable  education)  have 
greater  knowledge  about  State  government, 
that  they  are  more  likely  to  know  their 
legislators  and  that  they  are  better  Informed 
about  the  operations  of  the  legislature. 

BASE    rOB    CNDCKSTANDINC 

The  role  our  large  cities  once  had  In  socio- 
political assimilation  ts  being  filled  less  and 
less  effectively.  Until  or  unless  effective 
metropolitan  government  Is  developed  (in- 
cluding the  unlikely  prospect  that  its  bound- 
aries could  be  expanded  rapidly  enough  to 
keep  up  with  the  spread  of  the  metropolitan 
regions).  State  legislatures  also  need  to  serve 
as  a  meeting  place,  a  place  of  negotiation, 
and  (I  would  hope)  a  place  for  developing 
understanding  among  suburbanites  and 
city  dwellers,  among  socio-economic  clasees, 
and  among  racial  and  ethnic  groups. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  peu-tlsan  political 
debate  in  recent  decades  has  had  the  effect 
of  identifying  the  Interests  of  the  States  as 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  as 
opposed  to  or  blocking,  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  cities  and  the  metropolitan 
areas.  There  must  be  reasonable,  rational 
and  constructive  ways  to  define  and  develop 
the  appropriate  roles  of  various  units  of  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  relationship  among  them. 
We  need  far  less  head  and  far  more  brains 
applied  to  these  problems. 

We  need  the  applied  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
perts but  more  than  that  we  need  the  appli- 
cation of  the  public  Interest  to  these  prob- 
lems. Only  then  can  we  have  confidence 
that  the  democratic  process  will  be  con- 
tinued. 


INTERAMA 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  ^Mr.  P«ll 
In  the  chair).  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
leadership  has  stated  that  It  would  call 
up  for  consideration  the  bill  known  as 
Interama,  pending  before  the  Senate 
since  last  year.    Interama  Is  a  program 


promoted  In  Florida,  contemplating  the 
elimination  of  a  swamp  and  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  for  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Western  Hemisphere  per- 
manent exposition. 

The  project  hsw  been  In  progress  for 
about  15  years.  It  floundered.  When  It 
did  not  meet  with  success,  It  was  finally 
conceived  that  the  promoters  would  come 
to  the  U.S.  Government  for  aid  In  the 
development  of  the  enterprise.  It  was 
decided  that  the  Community  Facilities 
Administration  would  be  asked  for  a  loan 
of  $22  million  for  the  construction  of 
buildings  and  the  improvement  of  the 
land.  In  addition  to  the  $22  million  to 
be  provided  by  the  Community  Facili- 
ties Administration,  it  was  proposed  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
spend  $11  million,  to  provide  a  perma- 
nent exhibition  in  the  project. 

In  addition  to  the  $11  million,  the 
United  States  is  asked  to  give  $1  million 
a  year  for  the  purpose  of  operating  the 
exhibition  for  4  years. 

The  aggregate  sum  originally  asked  of 
the  U.S.  Government  was  $22  million  in 
loans  and  $15  million  in  grants. 

This  concept  of  asking  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  such  aid  had  its  beginning 
in  Seattle,  Wash.  Our  Government  put 
up  $10  million  for  an  auditorium  in  the 
Seattle  Exhibition. 

The  concept  then  moved  on  to  New 
York,  where  the  New  Yorkers  originally 
asked  for  $25  million  for  an  exposition 
building.  We  finally  gave  them  $17'2 
million. 

From  New  York  it  moved  on  into 
Alaska,  where  the  Government  was 
asked  for  $7y2  million  for  auditoriums. 
We  finally  gave  them  $3  million.  Then 
from  Alaska  it  moved  Into  Texas.  Texas 
is  asking  for  $10  million,  for  an  audi- 
torium 

It  has  now  moved  into  Florida. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  ? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Not  at  this  time.  It 
was  finally  proposed  that  we  give  them 
7*^2  million,  plus  $2  million. 

This  is  a  new  type  of  pork  barrel.  It 
htis  been  developed  In  the  past  5  years. 
In  other  words,  a  scheme  is  concocted  for 
setting  up  an  exposition  and  asking  the 
Government  for  millions  of  dollars  for 
auditoriums,  which,  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  built  with  contri- 
butions from  local  taxpayers. 

The  odd  aspect  of  Interama  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  opposing  it. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  sent 
the  Interama  bill  to  the  Senate  without 
recommendation.  It  did  so  solely  on  the 
basis  of  giving  the  Senators  from  Florida 
an  opportunity  to  present  their  bill  to 
the  Senate. 

I  ask  all  Senators,  if  we  had  taken 
the  $10  million  that  went  to  Washing- 
ton, the  $17.5  million  that  went  to  New 
York,  the  $10  million  that  will  go  to 
Texas,  the  $3  million  to  Alaska,  and  the 
$1.5  million  to  Florida  and  put  that 
money  to  work  In  antlstream  pollution 
and  the  promotion  of  health,  how  much 
better  the  service  would  have  been  to  the 
people  of  our  country. 

I  cannot  go  back  to  Ohio  and  tell  Its 
cltlzena  to  put  up  $9.5  million  for  Flor- 
ida, while  Toledo,  Cincinnati.  Cleveland, 
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and  other  cities  In  the  State  have  put 
and  are  putting  up  their  own  money  to 
build  their  auditoriums. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  read  briefly 
what  was  said  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  with  respect  to  this  program: 

Interama  differs  from  usual  world  fairs  In 
that  it  is  Intended  to  be  a  permanent  fair 
rather  than  one  of  a  1-  or  2-year  duration 
normally  associated  with  world  fairs. 
Thus  it  wUl  be  in  continuing  competition 
with  other  fairs.  We  believe  that  the  infor- 
mation presented  to  date  does  not  allow  us 
to  determine  whether  this  activity  is  of 
sufficiently  high  priority  to  warrant  the  in- 
vestment of  $22  million  of  a  community  fa- 
cilities loan  and  an  additional  $15  million 
for  the  initial  creation  and  operation  of  a 
Federal  exhibit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  more  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
know  the  request?    Is  it  for  15  minutes? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Three  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  requests  3  more  minutes.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  may  proceed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  report  on  In- 
terama. it  is  set  forth  how  the  expendi- 
tures will  be  made. 

A  million  dollars  a  year  maintenance 
cost  to  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  first  2  years  of  operation. 

To  the  resident  commissioner's  office, 
$60,000. 

To  the  program  director's  office, 
$60,000. 

Fees  for  industrial  and  exhibit  de- 
signers, at  10  percent,  $520,000. 

Special  consultants,  $280,000. 

Demonstration,  electronic,  stage  per- 
sonnel, and  exhibit  maintenance,  $300,- 
000.  There  are  other  itemizations  that 
I  do  not  have  time  to  mention. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  contemplated  by 
the  officials  who  will  operate  the  show 
that  their  salaries  will  be  in  excess  of 
what  Members  of  the  Cabinet  are  now 
being  paid. 

There  has  been  talk  on  television  and 
radio,  especially  last  night,  as  to  the 
need  to  stop  foolish  spending. 

I  shall  watch  with  great  interest  to 
see  what  the  deeds  will  be  respecting  the 
Implementation  of  the  argument  which 
has  been  made  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  we  had  better  re- 
trench \n  our  spending  during  this  pe- 
riod when  the  demands  of  the  Vietnam 
war  and  the  demands  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety program  are  so  great  in  the  spend- 
ing of  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
on  this  subject,  but  I  conclude  by  stating 
that  it  will  be  stealing  from  every  tax- 
payer In  the  country  to  promote  this  new 
kind  of  pork  barrel,  because  It  will  never 
end.  Today,  It  Is  Texas  and  Florida. 
Tomorrow  it  will  be  another  State.  Pol- 
lowing  that,  it  will  be  another  State  and 
•till  another  without  end. 

The  bill  cannot  and  should  not  be  afup- 
ported  either  In  soimd  reason  or  good 
conscience. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks : 

First.  An  article  out  of  the  Miami 
News  of  December  15, 1965. 

Second.  An  article  out  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  November  16, 1965. 

Third.  A  copy  of  the  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Phillip  S.  Hughes,  Assistant  Director 
of  Legislative  Reference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[FVom  the  Miami  News.  Dec.  15,  1965] 

Sirrr  Sats  Interaua  Bboke  Freedom  Toweb 

Ageeement 

Interama  is  being  sued  for  allegedly  break- 
ing a  lease  agreement  for  a  1,000-foot  Free- 
dom Tower,  proposed  centerpiece  of  the  cul- 
tural and  trade  center. 

Freedom  Tower  Inc.  accused  Interama  of 
backing  out  of  a  deal  that,  according  to  the 
suit,  would  have  brought  operators  of  the 
tower  a  profit  of  at  least  $96  million  over 
40  years. 

The  suit,  filed  in  Dade  Circuit  Court  yes- 
terday, said  Interama  broke  an  agreement 
to  authorize  $15  million  in  revenue  bonds 
to  finance  the  tower,  which  Interama  offl 
clals  hope  someday  will  rival  the  Statue  of 
Liberty. 

The  corporation  said  that  under  the  agree- 
ment, the  firm  would  arrange  to  sell  the 
bonds — then  would  pay  off  both  principal 
and  Interest  over  the  years,  as  well  as  return 
to  Interama  40  percent  of  the  tower's  profits. 

The  suit  charged  that  Interama  then  broke 
the  agreement  on  December  14,  1962,  "with- 
out Just  cause  of  legal  excuse."  The  suit 
does  not  ask  a  sp>eclfic  amount  of  damages. 

William  Gibbs,  Interama  attorney,  said 
the  lease  and  escrow  agreement  was  never 
signed  by  either  party.  A  photostat  of  the 
agreement,  attached  to  the  suit,  had  no 
slgnatvires. 

But  the  firm  said  the  11 -man  Interama 
board  passed  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
agreements, 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  16,  1965) 

HUNDRED-MlLLJOM-DOUJUl     DiSNET     WONDXR- 
LAin>  PI.ANNED  IN  PlOIUSA   NBAB  ORI.Ain>0 

Orlando,  Puk.,  November  15. — Master 
Showman  Walt  Disney  disclosed  today  he  will 
build  a  $100  million  "Disney  World"  In  Flori- 
da feattirlng  a  city  of  tomorrow  and  a  city  of 
yesterday. 

Disney  said  It  will  take  3  years  to  complete 
the  attraction  on  a  27,000-acre  site  south  of 
this  central  Florida  city,  and  that  "we  are 
ready  to  get  started." 

Gov.  Haydon  Burns,  at  a  news  conference 
at  which  Disney  unveiled  the  plans,  said  the 
State  government  has  pledged  Itself  to  the 
fullest  cooperation  with  the  new  venture  in- 
cluding the  o&Ulng  of  a  special  session  of 
the  legislature  If  necessary  to  pass  laws  to 
bring  the  project  into  being. 

Bums  said  he  also  has  committed  his  ad- 
ministration to  provide  the  roads  to  make  the 
attraction  planned  for  the  site  12  mllee  south 
of  Orlando  accessible  to  the  public. 

Bums  called  the  announcement  "the  most 
significant  day  In  the  history  of  the  great 
State  of  Florida." 

Disney  declined  to  be  too  specific  about 
the  type  and  scope  of  the  attraction,  but 
said  it  wUl  be  principally  "entertalnnxent." 
He  added,  however,  the  area  undoubtedly  will 
Include  a  number  of  major  Industrial  plants. 

Bums  said  that  Disney  has  not  asked  for 
tax  or  other  concessions.  He  said  the  type  of 
legislation  that  might  be  required  might  be 
laws  to  protect  Disney  trademarks  and  to 
create  two  new  municipalities  In  the  Or- 
lando-Klsslmmee  area. 


Disney  estimated  the  new  attraction  would 
employ  about  4,000  {Mrsons. 

The  Governor  predicted  the  project  woxxld 
double  Florida's  tourist  count. 


cxn- 
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EXECtmVE  OmCE  of  the  PKISmENT, 

Bureau  or  the  Btjdcet. 
Waahington,  D.C..  October  13. 1965. 
Hon.  J.  Wn.LiAM  Pux^rioht, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatione, 
U.S.  Senate.  New  ScTiate  Office  Building, 
Waahington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letters  of  September  22  and  24,  1965, 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  adminis- 
tration on  S.  216  and  H.R.  30. 

These  bills  are  not  identical,  but  each 
would  authorize  U.S.  participation  In  In- 
terama, a  permanent  lair  to  be  established  In 
Miami,  Fla.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter- 
American  Center  Authority,  an  agency  In  the 
State  of  Florida. 

Interama  is  a  most  imaginative  proposal 
which  will  be  of  undoubted  benefit  to  the 
State  of  Florida  and  the  city  of  Miami. 
However,  the  question  of  Federal  participa- 
tion as  proposed  in  these  bills  is  a  complex 
and  difficult  one.  Interama  differs  from  the 
usual  World's  Fair  in  that  it  is  Intended  to 
be  a  permanent  fair  rather  than  of  the  1-  or 
2-year  duration  normally  associated  with 
World's  Fairs.  Thus,  It  will  be  in  continuing 
competition  with  other  fairs  such  as  Hemls- 
Fair,  for  the  participation  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, Latin  American  governments,  and 
United  States  and  foreign  industry.  HJi.  30 
provides  for  Federal  p>artlcipation  for  4  years. 
Consequently,  Federal  involvement  wiU  not 
be  on  the  usual  1-  or  2-year  basis.  Further- 
more, the  fact  that  Interama  is  intended  to 
be  permanent  could  pose  difficult  questions 
as  to  what  the  Federal  Government  should 
do  at  the  end  of  the  4-year  period  of  par- 
ticipation or  if  Interama  encountered  finan- 
cial or  other  difficulties  in  subsequent  years. 

We  believe  that  the  information  presented 
to  date  does  not  allow  us  to  determine  wheth- 
er this  activity  is  of  sufficiently  high  priority 
to  warrant  the  investment  of  $22  million  In 
the  form  of  a  community  facilities  loan  and 
an  additional  $15  million  for  Initial  creation 
and  operation  of  a  Federal  exhibit.  We  have 
had  no  real  experience  with  permanent  fairs 
like  Interama. 

If  Interama  is  successful  in  obtaining  Fed- 
eral funds  for  its  support,  other  cities  of  the 
United  States  might  well  seek  support  for 
more  or  less  permanent  ventures  of  the  same 
kind.  Thus  Federal  agreement  to  participate 
in  Interama  could  constitute  a  significant 
precedent,  and  we  believe  its  implications 
should  be  examined  with  great  care. 

The  report  of  the  State  Department  sug- 
gests further  study  of  the  Interest  of  Latin 
American  nations  and  United  States  and 
Latin  American  industries  In  participating 
on  a  permanent  basis  in  a  venture  of  this 
sort.  We  agree,  since  such  participation  is 
vital  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

In  all  the  circumstances  we  are  tinable  to 
recommend  favorable  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion pending  further  stvidy  of  the  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PHnxiP  8.  HtrcHZs, 
AasUtant  Director  for  Legislative  Reference. 

Mr.  TOWER  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  set  the  Rxcosd 
straight  relative  to  the  remarks  which 
were  made  by  the  able  and  beloved  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
LauscheI  in  his  discussion  of  the  Inter- 
ama project.  He  mentioned  an  audi- 
torium for  Ban  Antonio  in  the  amount  of 
$10  million.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  Congress  haa  not  authorized  any 
expenditure  for  an  auditorium  for  San 
Antonio.    Indeed,  all  we  have  authorized 
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li  an  expenditure  of  $125,000  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  the  appropriation  of  any 
money  for  the  HemlaPalr  in  San  An- 
tonio. An  auditorium  1a  not  necesaarlly 
contemplated  °for  recommendation.  It 
could  be  a  building  adapted  to  some  other 
uM.  So  there  Is  no  decision  as  to 
whether  It  would  be  for  an  auditorium 
or  something  else.  So  it  should  be  made 
very  clear  here  that  San  Antonio  has  not 
received  tlO  million.  Instead,  it  has  re- 
ceived $125,000  for  a  feasibility  study. 

InddentaJJy.  the  HemlsPair  will  be  a 
great  promoter  of  trade  between  Latin 
America  and  the  United  States,  and  I 
think  it  would  realize  dividends  wtiich 
will  exceed  the  amount  of  the  Investment 
made  in  the  HemisFalr. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  follow  the  re- 
marlLB  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  ask  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  yield 
at  this  time,  because  he  has  a  limited 
time,  but  later  I  shall  wish  to  make  com- 
ments on  his  statement. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  make  it  clear 
that  I  was  not  taking  issue  with  the  point 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator,  but 
was  simply  setting  the  amounts  Involved 
straight. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Ten  million  dollars 
was  not  authorized? 

Mr.  TOWER.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  was  author- 
ized for  a  feasibility  study. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  they  are  asking 
for  $10  million. 

Mr.  TOWER.  But  not  necessarily  for 
an  audltorlimi. 


THE  CIVIL  RIQHTS  ASPECTS  OP  THE 
STATE  OF  THE  UNION  MESSAGE 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  file  a  resolution  of  disapproval  when 
the  President  sends  to  the  Congress  his 
proposed  plan  to  reorganize  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  as  a  part  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  I  also  in- 
tend to  introduce  an  alternative  plan, 
placing  the  Service  in  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President  where  It  can  oper- 
ate as  an  autonomous  body  under  the 
aegis  of  the  President.  I  have  already 
notified  Senator  RiBicorr,  the  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Reorganization  Subcom- 
mittee, of  my  Intention  to  offer  this  res- 
olution and  have  asked  that  he  schedule 
bearings  as  soon  as  the  measure  is  sent 
to  the  BUI 

The  proposed  reorganization  of  the 
Community  Relations  Service  is  a  mat- 
ter of  Tltal  importance  which  the  Presi- 
dent fidled  to  discuss  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message.  This  office,  which  was 
created  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
was  designed  to  offer  mediation  and  con- 
ciliation aervlce  in  communities  across 
the  land  beset  with  racial  discord.  Its 
work  is  important,  not  only  in  the 
South — where  eompUance  with  the  1964 
law  may  be  slow — but  in  the  North  as 
trail,  where  the  law  is  observed  but  the 
spirit  is  often  wanting. 

It  ia  Important  that  the  role  of  the 
Oeiftce  as  mediator,  rather  than  prose- 
cutor be  preserved,  and  for  this  reason 


many  civil  rights  groups  have  protested 
the  proposed  reorganization  which  would 
place  the  Service  in  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Even  though  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  let  It  be  known  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Service  will  be  elevated  to  the 
post  of  Assistant  Attorney  General  and 
that  the  budget  request  for  the  Service 
will  be  doubled,  its  effectiveness  as  a 
peacemaker  will  be  seriously  jeopard- 
ized if  it  intervenes  in  racial  situations 
as  an  arm  of  the  Government,  prosecutor 
rather  than  as  a  conciliator. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
this  morning,  written  by  John  Herbers. 
and  entitled  "Rights  Unit  Shift  Opposed 
by  Cities."  This  article  details  the  op- 
position to  the  reorganization  which  was 
expressed  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  US.  conference  of  mayors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Tlmee,  Jan   18.  1966] 
Rights    UNrr    Shitt    Opposed    bt    Crms — 

MATOtts  Rbject  Johnso.v   Plan   for  Con- 

CI1.IATORT   Agency 

(By  John  Herbers) 

Washington,  January  27. — The  executive 
committee  ot  the  XJjS.  Conference  ot  Mayors 
baa  expressed  displeasure  with  the  proposed 
trtinafer  of  the  Community  Relations  Service 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

The  Service,  a  conciliation  agency  In  race 
relations,  would  be  shifted  under  a  reorgsinl- 
zatlon  bin  that  the  administration  Ls  plan- 
ning to  send  to  Congress  soon 

President  Johnson  announced  the  transfer 
plan  last  September  eu  part  of  a  reallnement 
of  civil  rights  functions  and  agencies  Under 
the  new  setup  the  Justice  Department  Is  to 
coordinate  enforcement  of  all  civil  rights 
laws. 

The  mayors  expressed  their  displeasure  at 
a  midwinter  meeting  here  last  Friday.  In 
doing  so,  the  executive  committee  acted  on  a 
recommendation  of  Its  community  relations 
committee,  headed  by  Mayor  Herman  Gold- 
aer  of  St  Petersburg. 

There  was  no  formal  resolution.  The  com- 
mittee Issued  a  statement  saying  It  "agreed 
that  the  conciliation  functions  of  such  agen- 
cies as  the  Federal  Community  Relations 
Service  can  best  be  handled  In  Oovernment 
areas  outside  the  law-enforcement  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice." 

The  mayors  were  said  to  feel  that  a  conclU- 
atloa  agency  could  function  better  divorced 
from  the  agency  charged  with  enforcement 
Of  laws  Ixk  the  area  of  conciliation. 

SKKVTCS    WORKS    IN    ClTLUi 

Opposition  of  the  mayors  to  the  transfer  Is 
significant  because  the  main  function  of  the 
Service  Is  now  to  Improve  rice  relations  in 
urban  areas.  In  doing  so,  the  Service  works 
closely  with  city  halls. 

Some  civil  rights  groups  had  privately  ex- 
pressed opp'wltlon  to  the  trinsfer.  saying  the 
Service  might  be  downgraded  under  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  There  also  was  opposition 
within  the  Service. 

However,  with  the  appointment  of  Roger 
W.  WUklns  as  Director  last  month,  the  ad- 
ministration promised  to  increase  the  staff  of 
the  Service  and  made  Mr.  Wllklns  the  equiv- 
alent of  an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Mr.  Wllklns  hw  said  he  believes  the  Service 
can  work  efHclently  In  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Service  was  created  by  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1964  to  achieve  peaceful  compliance 
with  the  act.     Since  then.  Its  emphasis  on 


ooncUlatlon  hMM  shifted  from  aoiutbem  com- 
munities to  northern  cltlea. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent's message  as  it  related  to  civil  rights 
contained  two  glaring  defects,  in  my 
Judgment.  First,  the  President  indicated 
that  he  Intended  to  call  upon  the  Con- 
gress for  a  new  law  banning  discrimina- 
tion In  the  sale  or  rental  of  housing. 
Along  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues,  I 
believe  this  request  is  unnecessary  and 
will  only  delay  an  effective  Federal  anti- 
discrimination policy  In  housing  since 
the  President  has  the  power  without  fur- 
ther legislation  to  broaden  by  Executive 
order  the  existing  1962  Executive  order 
against  discrimination  in  housing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Rkcord  the  statement  I  made 
on  December  31,  1965,  along  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scorr],  calling  upon  the  President  to  is- 
sue a  new  Executive  order  rather  than 
send  a  bill  to  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

We  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  recent 
published  reports  that  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach  has  recommended  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  should  not  Issue  an  Executive 
order  expanding  the  coverage  of  the  1963 
Executive  order  against  discrimination  in 
housing,  and  that  the  administration  is  now 
considering  Instead  sending  a  bill  to  Con- 
gress for  this  purpose.  In  our  view,  such 
legislation  is  wholly  unnecessary  since  the 
President  has  constitutional  power  to  amend 
the  Executive  order  already  In  effect.  A  re- 
quest to  Congress  for  such  legislation  would 
needlessly  delay  the  development  of  an  effec- 
tive Federal  policy  against  racial  discrimina- 
tion In  bousing. 

Despite  all  our  efforts  up  to  now,  racial 
ghettos  continue  undeniably  to  be  a  higher 
corrosive  Influence  In  our  cities  and  towns 
and  are  to  a  significant  extent  the  result  of 
a  racially  discriminatory  housing  market 
President  Kennedy's  1962  housing  order  was 
a  valuable  first  step  forward,  but  because  It 
covered  only  FHA-  and  VA-flnanced  hous- 
ing, built  or  contracted  for  after  November 
20,  1962,  It  presently  reaches  only  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  of  the  Nation's  federally 
assisted  housing  supply  and  only  about  18 
percent  of  the  total  new  housing  supply;  the 
remainder  Includes  a  large  percentage  of 
conventional  mortgages  Issued  by  lending  in- 
stitutions whose  deposits  are  guaranteed  by 
tI.S.  Government  agencies. 

A  newly  expanded  housing  order  would 
have  a  significant  Impact  only  If  It  covered 
aJl  bousing  assisted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Including  housing  conventionally  fi- 
nanced through  lending  Institutions  whose 
accounts  are  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  or  the  Federal 
SivlngB  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  or 
which  are  supervised  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  System.  Such  a  broadened  order 
should  also  cover  all  federally  aided  housing 
built  or  contracted  prior  to  the  November  20, 
1962,  cutoff  date  In  the  present  order. 

The  constitutional  basis  for  reaching  all 
Federal  funding  and  support  In  housing  by 
Executive  order  is  the  same  as  In  the  case 
of  the  existing  Executive  Order.  The  moral 
and  constitutional  bases  for  doing  so  are  an 
Integral  part  of  the  great  civil  rights  reform 
of  the  laet  decade.  It  would  be  tragic  to 
delay  further  the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal 
antidiscrimination  poUcy  In  bousing. 

Mr.  JAVTTS,  Mr.  President,  the  other 
respect  In  which  the  President's  message 
feU  short  in  civil  rights  was  his  faUure 
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even  to  mention  strengthening  of  title 
vn,  the  equal  employment  opportunity 
title  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  In  its 
editorial  on  January  16  commenting  on 
the  state  of  the  Union  message,  the  New 
York  Times  noted  this  lack,  stating: 

But  he  was  silent  on  the  strengthening  of 
the  fair  employment  practices  provision  of 
existing  law.  A  bill  which  would  give  a 
Federal  agency  power  to  Issue  cease-and- 
desist  orders  against  Job  discrimination  Is 
now  pending  In  the  House. 

The  House  bill  has  been  reported  by 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, and  a  bill  which  I  introduced  on 
June  14, 1965 — S.  2134— Is  pending  before 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee.  These  measures  would  put 
teeth  in  the  Federal  equal  employment 
opportunity  policy,  not  only  by  giving 
the  Commission  cease  and  desist  power, 
which  the  other  regulatory  agencies 
have,  but  also  by  expanding  the  act's 
coverage  and  strengthening  the  Commis- 
sion's investigatory  powers. 

This  is  a  highly  important  aspect  of 
the  1966  civil  rights  responsibility  for 
Congress,  and  I  believe  that  it  must  be 
pursued  diligently  along  with  the  other 
civil  rights  proposals  which  the  President 
mentioned. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
MUST  SEEK  SUPPLEMENT.\L 
FUNDS;  PREPARE  FOR  EMERGEN- 
CIES SUCH  AS  THE  NEW  YORK 
TRANSIT  STRIKE 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
perience in  New  York  City  during  the 
recent  transit  strike  has  pointed  up 
the  seriousness  of  the  failure  to  give  the 
Small  Business  Administration  the 
needed  resources  to  fulfill  its  obligations 
to  maintain  a  viable  direct  loan  program 
for  small  businessmen.  I  believe  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  defer  any  longer 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  8BA 
in  order  that  the  small  businessmen  of 
the  Nation  may  have  access  to  the  finan- 
cial assistance  contemplated  by  law  and 
policy. 

On  December  15,  1965,  along  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business.  I  questioned  Ross  D. 
Davis.  Executive  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  as  to 
why  that  agency  had  suspended  its 
direct  loan  program  under  section  7(a) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act.  I  felt  at  that 
time  that  the  lack  of  fimds  could  create 
an  economic  disaster  should  an  emer- 
gency arise  where  direct  loans  to  small 
businessmen  would  become  a  necessity 
to  the  continued  livelihood  of  great  num- 
bers of  the  business  community.  Just 
such  a  situation  arose  in  New  York  City 
where  thousands  of  small  businessmen 
have  faced  economic  ruin  due  to  the 
transit  strike. 

Instead  of  stepping  quickly  into  the 
crisis,  the  SBA  was  forced  to  scurry 
around  in  an  attempt  to  raise  some 
money  to  make  direct  loans  to  these 
businessmen.  To  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  situation,  the  Snnall  Business  Admin- 
istration was  able  to  come  up  with 
$20  million  raised  out  of  a  revolving 
fund.    It  is  not  certain  whether  this  sum 


will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  need.  In 
any  event  such  scraping  together  of 
funds  is  not  the  kind  of  approach  to  the 
consideration  of  loans  which  is  neces- 
sary or  proper.  The  business  loan  pro- 
gram is  considered  by  most  experts  to 
be  the  most  essential  section  of  the  Small 
Business  Act. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  is 
not  only  a  New  York  City  problem.  The 
strike  in  New  York  City  could  have  oc- 
curred just  as  easily  in  California  or 
Michigian  or  Louisiana  or  in  any  other 
State.  Since  October  11  of  l£ist  year,  the 
SBA  has  not  only  failed  to  grant  any 
further  loans  anywhere  In  the  Nation 
but  has  also  simply  refused  to  accept 
any  applications  for  direct  financial 
assistance — regardless  of  need.  On  De- 
cember 15.  Mr.  Davis  stated: 

I  cannot  at  this  moment  advise  the  com- 
mittee when  we  will  be  able  to  lift  this 
moratorium;  nor  can  I  tell  you  the  condi- 
tions under  which  we  will  be  able  to  resume 
our  regular  business  lending  operations. 

Mr.  Davis  went  on  to  say  that  a  sys- 
tematic approach  should  replace  the 
existing  ad  hoc  basis  of  making  loans 
and  that  his  agency  is  considering 
methods  of  better  organizing  the  loan 
program. 

All  this  is  well  and  good;  however, 
while  such  a  study  is  being  conducted 
the  small  businessmen  of  this  country 
should  not  be  made  to  suffer.  Until  a 
system  is  devised  to  more  effectively  deal 
with  the  scheme  of  direct  loans  to  small 
businessmen  the  Administration  cannot 
simply  cut  off  the  entire  direct  loan 
program.  A  request  for  supplemental 
appropriations  should  be  made  Im- 
mediately. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  substitute  the 
direct  loan  program  for  the  disaster  loan 
program  of  section  7(b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act.  In  fact,  section  7(b)  can- 
not apply  to  a  situation  such  as  existed 
in  New  York  City,  for  it  does  not  satisfy 
the  disaster  requirements  of  that  section. 
However,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  sec- 
tion 7(a)  is  properly  suited  to  meet  the 
economic  situation  which  existed  in  New 
York  City. 

On  January  5,  1966,  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Davis  urging  him  to  take  Immediate  ac- 
tion to  make  direct  loans  under  section 
7(a)  available  to  the  people  of  New  York 
City  out  of  any  fund  the  agency  might 
have  or  to  seek  additional  appropriations 
when  Congress  reconvened.  The  Admin- 
istration 2  days  later  made  available  the 
$20  million  previously  mentioned. 

The  SBA  cannot  be  allowed  to  sit  idly 
by  and  wait  for  these  economic  disas- 
ters to  arise  elsewhere.  The  agency 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  any  future 
contingency.  Yet,  I  am  aware  of  no  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  SBA  to  seek 
supplemental  appropriations  at  this 
time.  Accordingly,  as  another  step  in  the 
continuing  effort  to  strengthen  the  small 
business  loan  program,  I  have  advised 
the  President  of  the  seriousness  of  the  sit- 
uation and  have  asked  his  help  in  the 
matter. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  seeking  prompt  action  by  the  Admin- 
istration in  order  to  place  the  small  busi- 
ness direct  loan  program  on  its  feet. 


SARGENT  SHRIVERS  IMPERISH- 
ABLE CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE 
PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
departure  of  Sargent  Shriver  from  the 
Peace  Corps  is  an  appropriate  time  to  re- 
mind the  Senate  of  the  remarkable  con- 
tribution of  this  unusual  man. 

If  any  American  program  has  clearly 
planted  the  taproots  of  peace  in  the 
world,  it  is  the  Peace  Corps.  Through- 
out the  world  and  throughout  America 
the  Peace  Corps  is  cheered  as  a  happy 
combination  of  idealistic  dedication  and 
practical  good  sense. 

It  has  not  only  been  established  on  the 
basic  principle  of  winning  peace  by  help- 
ing people  help  themselves  to  a  better 
life,  but  it  has  also  been  initiated  and 
administered  in  a  brilliant  manner. 

This  is  where  Sargent  Shriver  comes 
in.  How  many  beautiful  and  Idealistic 
plans  have  foundered  because  of  incom- 
petent, feeble,  and  uninspired  adminis- 
tration. 

In  an  international  world  of  jealous 
competition,  featured  by  militant  mih- 
tary  competition,  the  Peace  Corps  might 
easily  have  become  tinother  casualty  of 
the  cold  war  and  the  cold  heart. 

But  under  Sargent  Shriver's  policies  of 
discriminating  and  enthusiastic  recruit- 
ment, his  determination  not  to  let  his 
men  become  Involved  in  diplomatic  or 
intelligence  activities  overseas — their 
only  job  being  to  help  people  help  them- 
selves— the  Peace  Corps  hJas  become  our 
great  international  asset. 

As  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Thailand 
said: 

This  Important  idea,  the  most  powerful 
Idea  In  recent  times,  of  a  Peace  Corps,  of 
youth  mingling,  living,  working  with  youth — 
and  that  It  should  come  from  the  mightiest 
Nation  on  earth,  the  United  States.  Many  of 
us  who  did  not  know  about  the  United  States 
thought  of  this  great  Nation,  endowed  with 
great  material  strength  and  many  powerful 
weapons.  But  how  many  of  us  know  that  In 
the  United  States  Ideas  and  Ideals  are  also 
powerful? 

Sargent  Shriver  has  served  his  na- 
tion— and,  indeed,  all  mankind — well  in 
the  Peace  Corps.  As  he  departs  It,  he 
richly  deserves  his  nation's  grateful 
thaiiks. 


DEATH  OF  GEN.  COURTNEY  HODGES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Gen. 
Courtney  Hodges  died  on  Sunday.  I 
happen  to  have  followed  closely  Gen- 
eral Hodges'  brilliant  military  career  be- 
cause he  was  the  cousin  of  my  wife,  the 
former  Ellen  Hodges. 

General  Hodges,  like  so  many  of  his 
close  relatives,  was  a  quiet,  gentle  person 
of  strong  character.  As  the  New  York 
Times  said  in  its  obituary,  he  was  a 
southern  gentleman. 

General  Hodges'  career  should  inspire 
many  Americans  who  encounter  disap- 
pointments and  setbacks  in  their  lives. 
His  dearest  ambition  was  for  a  military 
career,  and  he  enthusiastically  accepted 
an  appointment  to  West  Point,  but  was 
forced  to  leave  after  a  year,  because  of 
diCQculties  with  the  mysteries  of  geom- 
etry. 
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But  Courtney  Hodges  refused  to  quit. 
Be  entered  the  Army  as  a  private,  and 
worked  his  way  through  the  ranks  to  be- 
come a  general  and  commanding  officer 
of  the  Ist  Army  In  World  War  n.  He 
directed  the  brilliant  campaign  of  that 
army  from  August  1,  1944,  through  some 
of  the  toughest  fighting  in  World  War 
n,  juggling  corps  and  divisions  as  he 
chased  the  enony.  Paris  fell  to  the  1st 
Army,  then  It  went  across  the  Alsne  and 
the  Mame  through  Belgium.  Hodges' 
army  was  the  first  U.S.  troops  to  enter 
Oennany.  It  captured  Aachen,  won  the 
bloody  battle  of  the  Hurtgen  Forest, 
marched  through  the  ruins  of  Cologne, 
across  the  Rhine  over  the  famous 
Rcmagen  Bridge,  and  then  Joined  the  9th 
Army,  capturing  300,000  prisoners. 

General  Hodges  retired  as  a  full  gen- 
eral In  1949.  He  has  left  his  family  and 
his  Nation  a  proud  legacy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial on  Courtney  Hodges'  career  pub- 
lished In  toflay's  Washington  Post,  and 
an  article  from  this  morning's  New  York 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Rkcosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RccoEo,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  WMblngton  (DC.)   Post, 

Jan.  18.  l»6e| 

CoxTXTNXT  Hicks  Hodgks 

0«n.  Courtney  H.  Hodges,  who  died  on 
Sunday  at  79,  wUI  always  occupy  a  place 
of  higti  tumor  In  the  ranks  of  bis  country's 
military  heroes.  He  assumed  command  of 
the  great  1st  Army  In  August  1944,  shortly 
after  the  Normandy  Invasion,  and  led  it  to 
a  series  of  dazsllng  rlctorles.  It  was  the 
flnt  American  force  to  enter  Paris,  the  first 
to  march  on  Oerman  soU,  the  first  to  cross 
the  Rhine,  and  the  first  to  make  a  juncture 
with  the  Russians  at  the  Elbe. 

At  the  age  of  18  General  Hodgee  was 
dropped  from  West  Point  because  of  dif- 
ficulty with  mathematics  and  told  that  he 
was  not  meant  to  be  a  soldier.  Had  he  not 
ignored  that  judgment  and  enlisted  In  the 
Army  as  a  private,  the  NaUon  would  have 
lost  one  ot  its  greatest  infantry  generals. 

Perhaps  the  most  fitting  tribute  to  Court- 
ney Hodgea  was  paid  by  his  wartime  com- 
mander, Oen.  Omar  N.  Bradley. 

In  "A  Soldier's  Story."  BnOley  writes  of 
Oensral  Hodges  as  a  "sp<u«,  soft-voloed 
Oeorglan  without  temper,  drama  or  visible 
•motion"  who  texided  to  be  "left  behind  In 
the  Buropean  headline  sweepstakes."  Tet 
be  emerges  as  "a  general's  general."  'Tor 
Bodges,"  Bradley  concludes,  "successfully 
blended  dexterity  and  commonsense  in  such 
equal  porttons  as  to  produce  a  magnificently 
balanced  oommand.  I  had  Implicit  faith  In 
his  judgment.  In  his  sklU  and  reetralnt." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  18.  1980] 

Onf.  CousTiniT  Hoooss.  79,  Dns — Lb>  Pnsr 

AaiCT    IN    WoaLO    Was    II — Bxadxd    Daivs 

PaoM  NoaMAiTOT  That  Rsachxo  thx  Elbi — 

Wnr  PoDfT  DaoFoirr 

Sam    Atnomo,    Tsz..    January    18. — Oen. 

Courtney  H.  Hodgee.  oocnmander  of  the  1st 

Army  In  Its  vtotorlous  drive  through  Prance 

and  Germany  In  World  War  U,  died  today 

at    Brooks    General    Hospital.    He    was    79 

years  old. 

A  bospltal  spokesman  said  the  retired  gen- 
eral, who  had  Uved  here  since  1940,  died  of  a 
heart  attack. 

Be  Is  survived  by  his  widow,  ICrs.  Mildred 
!>••  Hodges:  two  brothers  axtd  flv*  slstsrs,  sU 
at  Osorgla. 


A    SOtrrHKSN    CKNTLEMAK 

Courtney  Hicks  Hodgee  rose  from  a  private 
to  general,  after  dropping  out  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  In  1905  because  he  had 
difficulty  with  geometry.  In  more  than  40 
years  of  military  duty  that  Included  service 
with  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  In  Mexico  and 
as  commander  of  the  1st  Army  In  Europe  in 
1944,  General  Hodges  carved  a  distinguished 
career. 

He  was  a  small,  spry,  quiet  Southern  gen- 
tleman who  called  his  officers  by  their  first 
names,  but  still  remained  rather  distant. 
"He  Isn't  the  kind  of  fellow  who  has  a  nick- 
name," a  longtime  associate  once  said.  "No- 
body ever  calls  him  anything  but  Courtney." 

General  Hodges  was  neither  a  back- 
slapper  nor  a  seeker  of  publicity.  As  a  re- 
sult, he  usually  came  off  second  best  In 
headlines,  overshadowed  by  such  colorful 
generals  as  George  3.  Patton,  Jr.,  and  Brit- 
ain's Bernard  Law  Montgomery. 

"Georgle  and  I  were  old  friends,"  General 
Hodges  once  said.  'He  had  one  Job  with  his 
army;  the  Ist  had  another.  We  were  a  zonal 
army.  We  Just  slugged.  Publicity?  Some 
people  Just  naturally  attract  attention — and 
all  my  friends  tell  me  I  kxjk  more  like  a 
schoolteacher  than  a  general." 

It  was  on  August  1,  1944,  2  months  after 
participating  In  the  D-day  landings  In  Eu- 
rope, that  General  Hodges  took  over  the  1st 
Army.  His  drive  Into  Germany  was  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  campaigns  of  the  war  and 
an  example  of  unorthodox  leadership,  as  the 
general  Juggled  corps  and  divisions  while 
chasing  the  enemy. 

Parts  fell  to  the  1st  Army  on  August  25, 
1944.  Passing  through  and  around  the  city, 
General  Hodges'  forces  moved  across  the 
Alane  and  the  Marne  and  reached  the  Bel- 
gian frontier  on  September  2.  They  lib- 
erated Lldge  on  the  8th,  crossed  Luxembourg 
and  reached  the  German  border  on  the 
11th — the  first  U.S.  troops  to  enter  Germany. 

HIS    TROOPS    ENTEB    CESMANT 

The  next  stage  of  the  offensive  came  In 
October  with  the  capture  of  Aachen  and  the 
bloody  battle  of  the  HUrtgen  Forest  In  No- 
vember. The  forest,  a  major  element  In 
Hitler's  Siegfried  line  defense,  was  one  ptolnt 
where  the  German  Army  turned  and  fought 
after  the  headlong  retreat  that  followed  the 
Normandy  breakout. 

Prom  November  1944  to  February  1946, 
General  Hodges'  Ist  Army  struggled  to  break 
the  stubborn  Wehrmacht  resistance  In  the 
rugged,  snow-oovered  forest.  Seventeen 
American  divisions  were  committed  against 
a  Wehrmacht  force  nearly  as  large.  Seventy 
thousand  German  and  American  soldiers 
died  In  the  woods. 

"it  was  one  of  the  most  bitterly  contested 
areas  In  the  European  theater."  Gen.  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower  wrote  In  his  memoirs. 

Meanwhile,  In  mid-December  1944.  Pleld 
Marshal  Oerd  von  Rundstedt  breached  the 
Allied  positions  In  what  became  known  as 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  After  2  weeks  of 
bitter  fighting  in  the  Ardennes  In  freeslng 
weather,  the  Germans'  last-ditch  offensive 
was  thrown  back  and  the  Ist  Army  resximed 
its  offensive. 

On  March  7,  the  Ist  Army  reached  the 
Rhine  through  the  ruins  of  Cologne.  Then 
elements  of  the  9th  Armored  Division  cap- 
tured, intact,  the  Remagen  Bridge  over  the 
Rhine,  thus  giving  General  Hodgee  a  firm 
bridgehead  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
without  a  bloody,  contested  crossing. 

The  1st  Army  then  moved  east  and  north 
with  a  circling  movement,  and  after  Joining 
fcrcee  with  the  9th  Army,  captured  300,000 
prisoners  In  the  Ruhr.  The  1st  Army  then 
drove  to  the  B3be.  where  it  made  the  first  con- 
tact with  Soviet  troops,  at  Torgau. 


Bom  In  Perry,  Oa.,  on  January  6,  1887, 
Courtney  Hodges  always  wanted  to  be  a  mili- 
tary man.  He  was  elated,  after  finishing  high 
school,  to  get  an  appointment  to  West  Point, 
the  US.  Military  Academy.  However,  he  had 
troubles  with  geometry  and  had  to  leave. 
After  a  year  of  clerking  in  a  Georgia  grocery 
store,  he  joined  the  Army  in  1906  as  a  private. 

Three  years  later,  now  a  sergeant,  he  en- 
tered a  competitive  examination  and  was 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant.  He  served 
with  General  Pershing  in  Mexico  from  March 
1916  to  February  1917.  In  World  War  I,  he 
served  as  regimental  commander  with  the  6th 
Infantry  Regiment  and  fought  in  the  St. 
Mihlel  and  Meuse-Argonne  offensives. 

One  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  him  was 
the  fact  that  he  returned  to  West  Point  as 
an  instructor  In  the  department  of  tactics  In 
1920.  He  was  the  first  nongraduate  to  serve 
as  an  Instructor. 

SERVED    IN     PHILIPPINES 

Between  the  wars  he  made  several  tours  of 
duty  at  the  Army's  schools,  including  the 
War  College  In  Washington.  A  short  while 
later  he  was  assigned  to  the  7th  Infantry  at 
Vancouver  Barracks  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. He  next  served  in  the  Philippines  and 
returned  to  the  United  States  In  1938  to  be- 
come assistant  commandant  and  later  com- 
mandant at  the  Infantry  School,  Fort  Ben- 
nlng,  Ga. 

In  1941,  then  a  brigadier  general,  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  office  of  the  chief  of  infantry 
In  Washington.  He  became  acting  chief,  then 
chief  of  infantry.  In  1942  General  Hodges 
activated  the  X  Corps  as  a  part  of  the  3d 
Army  and  later  became  3d  Army  commander 
at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.  A  year  later  he 
was  ordered  abroad  as  deputy  commander  to 
Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  who  was  then  com- 
mander of  the  1st  Army.  On  August  1,  1944, 
the  general  took  over  Ist  Army  as  General 
Bradley  was  put  in  command  of  the  13th 
Army  group.  General  Hodges  became  a  full 
general  on  April  16,  1946. 

After  World  War  II,  General  Hodges  came 
with  the  let  Army  headquarters  to  Governors 
Island.  He  retired  here  January  31,  1949,  and 
moved  to  San  Antonio. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CUT    IN    SCHOOL    MILK   PROGRAM 
HAMPERS  ONE  OP  GREAT  SOCI- 
ETY'S NEW  PROGRAMS 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.      Mr.  President,  to- 
day in  discussing  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget's  recent  phony   economy  move 
cutting  back  funds  for  the  special  milk 
program  for  schoolchildren — funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress — I  would  like  to 
cxtunlne  the  cutback's  impact  on  one 
very  important  new  society  program. 

This  Congress  passed  a  revolutionary 
education  bill  last  year — the  Elementary 
said  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
The  purpoee  of  the  act,  and  I  quote,  is  to 
"provide  financial  assistance  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  serving  areas  with  con- 
centrations of  children  from  low-income 
families  to  expand  and  Improve  their 
educational  programs  which  contribute 
particularly  to  meeting  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children." 

Mr.  President,  this  purpose  Is  ill  served 
by  cutting  back  Federal  funds  for  the 
special  milk  program .    Studies  show  that 
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when  the  price  of  milk  to  schoolchildren 
Is  Increased  by  even  1  cent,  and  such 
an  increase  will  occur  in  some  areas  be- 
cause of  the  Federal  cutback.  It  Is  the 
children  of  the  poor  who  go  without  first. 
These  are  the  very  children  which  this 
Congress  has  done  so  much  to  help 
through  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  say:  "What 
does  drinking  1  or  2  half  pints  of 
milk  a  day  have  to  do  with  good  grades"? 
Not  much,  is  my  answer,  when  the  child 
eats  well  at  home.  But  when  the  big 
meal  of  the  day  is  eaten  at  school,  when 
parents  are  too  poor  to  afford  milk  for 
their  children,  then  that  extra  half  pint 
or  two  can  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  in  a  child's  ability  to  concentrate 
and  learn. 

In  the  words  of  Earl  Langkop,  director 
of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
American  School  Food  Service  Associa- 
tion: 

"You  can't  teach  a  hungry  child"  is  no 
Idle  slogan.  The  furnishing  of  adequate 
and  proper  nutrition  to  schoolchildren  is  a 
vital  part  of  any  school  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  takes  this  fact  into  account  and 
frees  the  $3  million  it  has  vrtthheld  from 
funds  appropriated  for  the  school  milk 
program.  But  until  these  funds  are  used 
to  put  more  of  Nature's  perfect  food  into 
the  schooltime  diet  of  our  schoolchildren, 
especially  those  who  are  educationally 
deprived,  this  Senator  will  continue  to 
daily  discuss  the  foolishness  of  the  Bu- 
reau's action. 

And  once  again,  Mr,  President,  do  not 
forget  that  this  cutback  in  funds  does  not 
save  the  taxpayer  a  penny.  Money  not 
spent  to  buy  milk  for  schoolchildren  will 
be  spent  to  put  the  same  milk  in  storage 
under  price  support  laws. 


succeeded  in  convincing  the  world  that 
America  wants  peace.    He  said : 

I  am  csonvlnced  that  it  Is  bound  to  reach 
fruition,  if  not  now,  then  In  time  to  come. 

He  said  that  with  patience  peace  can 
be  attained  if  Americans  endure  the  or- 
deal of  patience.  The  United  States,  he 
said,  has  not  yet  received  a  response  from 
Hanoi  on  proposals  to  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam.    In  this  respect,  he  said: 

We  can  still  not  report  success  or  faUure 

I  still  believe  that  all  efforts  to  reach 
success  must  continue. 

In  this  connection,  James  Reston, 
well-known  associate  editor  for  the  New 
York  Times,  last  night  commented  on 
our  policy  in  Vietnam.  He  asserted  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam  should  be  pursued  as 
one  of  limited  objectives,  and  that  the 
correct  way  was  the  middle  way— and  I 
think  he  is  correct — which  rules  out  in- 
tensification of  the  war,  or  peace  on 
terms  that  would  lose  the  country. 

Mr.  Reston  points  out,  as  I  have  be- 
fore, that  the  United  States  can  defend 
the  perimeter  of  Saigon  and  the  coastal 
areas  where  most  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  live.  This  is  very  different  than 
searching  out  the  enemy  through  the 
elephant  grass. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  am  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  trading  American  coffins 
for  useless  jungle  real  estate  in  Vietnam. 
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of  condemnation  and  exchange  powers 
granted  to  the  Secretaries.  Also  as  to 
the  matter  of  encouraging  the  counties 
to  develop  a  county  zoning  program  we 
will  suggest  a  proposed  amendment.  I 
believe  these  amendments  are  vitally  nec- 
essary to  protect  Federal  interests  as  well 
as  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Oregon 
in  connection  with  sound  public  land 
policies  in  my  State  of  Oregon. 

I  hope  that  before  the  afternoon  Is 
over  our  proposed  amendments  will  be 
approved  by  the  Senate. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  express  my  very 
deep  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  his  fairness  and  willingness 
to  accept  amendments  that  will  iron  out 
in  a  fair  and  satisfactory  manner  the 
major  objections  I  raised  yesterday. 

I  believe  that  the  last  thing  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  said  in  debate  last 
night,  as  the  Record  will  show,  was  that 
he  hoped  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  he  could  reach  a  conscionable  com- 
promise. I  believe  we  have  one  to  offer 
this  afternoon. 


OUR  COMMITMENT  IN  VIETNAM 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
subject  of  Vietnam,  yesterday  I  had  oc- 
casion to  question  whether  the  news 
story  In  the  New  York  Times  suggesting 
that  the  President  was  going  to  impose 
a  deadline  on  his  peace  drive  was  accu- 
rate. I  am  glad  to  see  today  that  Presi- 
dential Press  Secretary  Bill  Moyers  has 
denied  this  story,  which  was  given  cur- 
rency by  the  faceless  and  anonymous 
sources  at  the  Intermediate  levels  of  the 
Pentagon  and  the  State  Department  who 
leak  stories  of  this  kind.  This  morning 
Mr.  Moyers  denied  the  truth  of  the 
story.  The  White  Hou.se  said  that  no 
deadline  had  been  set  for  ending  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  peace  offensive. 

One  gentleman  representing  the  ad- 
ministration who  does  not  seek  anonym- 
ity and  does  not  object  to  being  quoted  is 
Mr.  Arthur  Goldberg,  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  who  is  quoted  in 
today's  New  York  Times  as  saying  that 
the  peace  drive  will  reach  fruition.  Our 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  for 
whom  I  have  almost  unbounded  admira- 
Uon,  is  quoted  in  tlUs  article  as  saying 
the  U.S.  offensive  for  peace  in  Vietnam  is 
bound  to  reach  fruition."  He  said  that 
wie  U.S.  peace  offensive  begun  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  late  last  month  had  already 


U.S.  POLICY  IN  VIETNAM 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
I  shall  make  a  major  speech  in  opposition 
to  our  policy  in  Vietnam.  I  have  noted 
the  remarks  of  praise  which  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  has  just 
expressed  concerning  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg. Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  shall  be  filled 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  about  the 
work  of  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  Ambassador  Goldberg,  when  he 
makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  our  poUcy 
is  going  to  be  one  of  seeking  negotiations 
for  peace  in  Vietnam  not  on  a  bilateral 
arrangement  between  the  United  States 
and  our  enemies  in  this  unconstitutional 
war,  but  on  the  basis  of  sitting  down  at 
a  negotiating  table  with  representatives 
of  noncombatants  at  the  head  of  that 
table  representing  the  United  Nations. 

Until  that  is  done,  I  say  to  the  Ambas- 
sador of  the  United  States  in  the  United 
Nations  that  I  am  not  at  all  Impressed 
by  the  discussion  taking  place  behind  the 
scenes  in  the  United  Nations.  It  is  about 
time  that  we  go  to  the  United  Nations 
directly  on  the  issue  of  peace  in  Asia  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  set  out 
In  the  charter. 


NATIONAL  WILD  RIVERS  SYSTEM 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
noimce  at  this  point  that  in  respect  to 
the  debate  which  is  to  take  place  this 
afternoon  in  regard  to  the  wild  rivers 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  I  have 
tentatively  agreed  to  go  along  with  a 
series  of  proposed  amendments  that  will 
protect  the  objectives  of  the  wild  rivers 
bill  and  at  the  same  time  give  my  State 
the  protection  to  which  I  think  it  is 
clearly  entitled  in  respect  to  the  matter 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  notice  in  today's  press  that  it  Is 
the  intention  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  strengthen 
American  forces  in  Vietnam. 

It  seems  to  me — and  I  believe  the  ma- 
jority of  Senators  believe — that  a  part 
of  a  continuing  struggle  has  been  In 
existence  for  20  years,  and  perhaps 
longer,  if  one  considers  It  in  a  broader 
sense. 

We  propose  to  see  that  those  who  do 
not  want  to  be  enslaved  by  Communist 
aggression  or  any  other  kind  of  aggres- 
sion are  helped  and  supported  when  they 
seek  to  resist  that  type  of  aggression.  It 
Is  our  feeling  that  to  permit  aggression 
to  succeed  in  a  place  of  this  sort  is  to 
set  the  stage  for  a  bigger  fight  some- 
where else. 

Accordingly,  when  people  seek  to  resist 
aggression  and  we  give  our  commitment 
to  help  them.  It  seems  Important  that 
the  aggression  should  not  be  permitted 
to  succeed,  because  to  do  so  would  mean 
an  expansion,  and  in  this  case  it  would 
mean  eventuaUy  the  loss  of  southeast 
Asia,  and  eventually  all  of  Asia,  and 
eventually  perhaps  the  loss  of  more  than 
that. 

We  believe  that  the  best  hope  for  an 
honorable  and  lasting  peace  in  the  world 
is  the  stopping  of  aggression  in  the  areas 
where  it  starts.  That  is  what  we  are 
doing. 

It  Is  important  that  in  undertaking 
that  task  we  not  encourage  the  aggres- 
sor by  confronting  him  with  less  force 
than  is  needed  to  stop  his  aggression  and 
throw  It  back.  We  are  doing  that.  Per- 
haps we  are  not  doing  enough  of  it. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  is 
determined  to  see  that  our  efforts  will 
succeed.  An  honorable  peace  is  what  we 
seek.  But  we  do  not  seek  any  peace  that 
would  permit  enslavement  of  those  who 
would  like  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  free 
world,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  nego- 
tiate any  sort  of  peace  that  would  per- 
mit those  who  fight  for  freedom  on  our 
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■Ids  to  be  hunted  down  and  alAughtered. 
M  we  bAve  seen  happen  when  oommu- 
nlsm  hu  taken  over  In  other  areaa  of 
the  world. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EVERAKD  H.  SMITH 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
an  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
Hampton  (N.H.)  Union  for  January  13. 
entitled  "Two  Trillion  Dollars  and  Ever- 
ard  H.  Smith." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  may  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro 
at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord; 
as  follows: 

Two  Tkzlxjon  Doluuu  ano  EvxaAU)  H. 
Smith 

Two  trUUon  doUan  la  ftUl  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  moat  of  ua  and  there  aren't 
many  people  In  theae  parta  who  ever  heard 
of  Everard  H.  Smith. 

Senators  Aixxir  and  PtoirrT  could  tell  you 
who  Smith  la. 

So  oould  Senator  Noaaia  Cotton. 

TbM  lat«  SenMor  Stylea  Brldgea  could 
hav*  told  you  all  about  Smith  juat  aa  be 
told  you  whan  he  waa  alive  that  bUllona  add 
up  to  trilUona. 

Smith  retired  from  hla  Job  down  In  Wash- 
ington the  other  day. 

The  Waahlngton  newspapers  carried  his 
picture  and  a  little  atory  about  him.  It  la 
poMlble  that  aoma  newspaper  outalde  of 
Waahlngton  may  have  mentioned  that  Smith 
waa  getting  through  but  we  doubt  It.  They 
wouldn't  know  Smith  and  neither  would 
they  understand  the  Importance  of  the  work 
he  haa  been  doing  under  the  dcone  of  our 
National  Capltol  for  83  years. 

This  Mr.  Smith  went  to  Waahlngton  in 
1013.  Tliat  waa  before  we  were  bom.  He 
went  to  work  for  the  then  UJ9.  Senator 
Martin,  of  VlrglnU.  who  waa  chairman  of 
the  Approprlatlona  Committee.  Martin  hired 
Smith  "to  do  aome  little  odda  and  enda 
around  the  office  for  awhile."  Smith  stayed 
on  to  become  chief  clerk  to  the  committee 
and  In  the  course  of  53  years  handled  ap- 
propriation bllla  totaling  93  trillion. 

Smith  waa  one  of  the  ableat  public  aerr- 
ranta  we  have  ever  known.  He  occupied 
hla  high  place  and  did  hla  Important  work 
humbly.  He  waa  respected  by  Senators  of 
both  political  parties  and  It  mattered  not 
whether  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
from  time  to  time  was  Republican  or  Dem- 
ocrat, the  chairman  leaned  heavily  upon 
Smith  and  enjoyed  Smith's  allegiance. 

We  have  a  thought  that  Everard  H.  Smith 
will  find  hla  way  up  Capitol  Hill  many  times 
In  the  future  sort  of  by  force  of  habit.  We 
hope  this  will  be  the  case.  But  whether 
he  la  at  home  with  hla  sltpoen  and  pipe 
or  baaklng  In  the  friendships  of  the  Hill, 
we  send  to  Everard  from  the  winter  beauty 
of  New  England  our  commendation  and  beat 
wUhaa. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
a  moving  tribute  to  a  loyal  and  dedicated 
public  servant  who  gave  53  years  of  his 
life,  as  the  writer  suggests.  In  effective 
and  yet  unsung  labor.  As  a  member  of 
.the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
share  fully  in  this  fine  expression  of  com- 
mendation and  good  wishes. 


INDIANA  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  SUP- 
PORT ADMINISTRATION'S  POL- 
ICY 

Mr.   BAYH.     Mr.   President,   college 
students  of  Indiana  In  large  numbers 


recently  have  expressed  strong  approval 
of  the  administration's  policies  in  Viet- 
nam. A  list  signed  by  over  16.000  stu- 
dents certifying  this  support  was  pre- 
sented to  Governor  Branigin  late  in  De- 
cember and  a  number  of  public  rallies 
for  the  same  purpose  have  been  held  on 
various  campuses. 

Typical  of  the  latter  was  a  gathering 
at  Purdue  University  just  before  the 
Christmas  holidays  where  more  than  700 
students  and  staff  members  assembled 
outdoors  in  freezing  temperatures  for  an 
enthusiastic  session.  Professors  Ken- 
neth Kofmehl  and  James  Dornan  deliv- 
ered well-received  talks  stressing  the 
soundness  of  present  policy  and  the  dan- 
gers of  appeasement.  In  order  that 
other  Members  of  Congress  may  read  the 
descriptions  of  this  Important  rally.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  articles  from 
the  Purdue  Exponent,  Lafayette  Courier- 
Journal.  Indianapolis  Star,  Indianapolis 
News,  and  the  New  York  Times  be 
printed  In  the  Ricord  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were    ordered    to    be    printed    In    the 
RzcoRO,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Purdue  Exponent.  Dec.  17,  1965) 

RAIXT       Sl7n»ORTS       V  3.       ViITNAM        STA>fD — 

PaoiTSSORS     Dornan,     Kofmkhl     Lxctttbx 
ToacHLiOHT   Gathering 

(By  Joe  BankofT  and  Peter  Wellman) 
A  frostbitten  crowd  of  an  estimated  700 
students  and  staff  last  night  cheered  their 
approval  of  the  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  at  the 
State's  first  torchlight  rally  for  that  pur- 
poee.  PVom  a  kerosene  lighted  stage  Just 
north  of  the  campus  armory  Profs.  James 
E.  Dornan  and  Kenneth  Kofmehl  delivered 
proclamations  of  why  the  United  States 
mviat  remain  In  Vietnam. 

VOLUNTKKR    BANS 

A  two-piece  volunteer  band  played  as  the 
crowd  began  to  gather  at  about  6:30  p.m.  In 
spite  of  the  freezing  temperature  and  light 
anow. 

Alan  Brubaker,  president  of  the  univer- 
sity's Young  Republican  Club,  opened  the 
rally  by  Informing  the  crowd  that  yester- 
day morning  he  had  personally  presented 
Indiana  Gov.  Roger  Branigin  with  16.000 
slgnaturea  of  Indiana  college  students  who 
support  the  administration's  current  policy 
in  Vietnam. 

OOVXRNOR    StrVPORTS 

"The  Governor  gave  his  complete  support 
to  this  rally  and  to  other  similar  activities." 
said  Brubaker. 

Prof.  Kenneth  Kofmehl  told  the  crowd  that 
for  freedom  of  speech  to  work  there  must 
be  full  expression  of  diverse  points  of  view. 
"We  cannot  permit  an  articulate  minority 
to  convey  the  Impression  that  they  repre- 
sent the  views  of  all." 

In  supporting  the  administration's  policy 
In  Vietnam,  Professor  Kofmehl  noted  that 
the  Chinese  Communists  are  looking  next 
to  Thailand  where  they  have  announced 
support  for  Thailand  Patriotic  Front's  ef- 
fort to  liberate  Thailand. 

"We  do  not  have  to  speculate  about  the 
plana  of  the  Chinese  Communists,  tbey  have 
obligingly  provided  us  with  a  cleur  state- 
ment of  their  plans  for  world  conquest. 
After  Thailand  will  come  other  countries 
In  Asia,  Africa,  and  LAtLn  America  until  we 
are  surrounded  by  Communist  countries  and 
ripe  for  this  treatment  ourselves,"  exclaimed 
Professor  Kofmehl 

sorxD  PRrMiscs 
"The  administration's   policy   In  Vietnam 
Is   baaed   on   sound   premises.     Appeasement 


led  to  a  world  war  in  which  40  million  people 
died.  In  executing  current  strategy,  our  ad- 
ministration haa  held  out  the  carrot  aa  well 
aa  used  the  stick. 

"There  is  no  guarantee  that  our  policy  will 
succeed.  It  requires  wit  and  will  to  suc- 
ceed. However,  appeasement  and  peace  at 
any  price  will  surely  fall  and  find  us  en- 
circled and  helpless,"  Professor  Kofmehl  de- 
clared. 

STTTDENTS    APPLAUD 

To  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  his  stu- 
dent audience  he  challenged,  "Yours  has  been 
characterized  as  the  committed  generation, 
the  generation  seeking  Involvement.  What 
nobler  cause  Is  there  for  you  to  commit 
yourselves  to  than  freedom  for  ourselves 
and  other  freedom  loving  peoples  of  the 
world?  Hence  I  urge  you  to  support  our  ad- 
ministration's wise  and  brave  effort  to  do 
this." 

Professor  Doman  opened  by  stating, 
"meetings  of  this  kind  constitute  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  decisionmaking  process 
of  a  free  society."  He  then  switched  to  bit- 
ing reprimands  of  such  groups  "of  the  far  left 
as  S.D.S.,  and  the  Ehibols,  and  the  May  3 
movement." 

Then  delving  directly  Into  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, Professor  Doman  said,  "since  1917  and 
Lenin's  rise  to  power  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
Communist  nations  have  waged  unremitting 
war  against  freedom  at  home,  and  pursued 
unrelentleaely  policies  of  expansionism 
abroad."  Dornan  continued,  "the  war  In 
Vietnam  may  well  be  the  most  decisive 
struggle  of  the  entire  cold  war  period." 

Professor  Doman  concluded,  "If  we  do  not 
now  raise  the  costs  of  g^Jerrllla  war,  subver- 
sion, and  indirect  aggression  to  such  a  level 
that  the  Chinese  find  such  activities  un- 
profitable, then  we  can  look  for  such  con- 
filcts  to  break  out." 

Dornan  returned  to  the  platform  to  state 
we  must  help  the  Vietnamese  from  "fearing 
the  midnight  knock  on  the  door  and  the 
d&rknees  at  noon." 

The  rally  was  under  the  Joint  sponsorship 
of  the  Young  Republicans,  the  Young  Demo- 
crats and  the  Young  Americans  for  FYeedom. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  18,  1965) 
War  Role  Backed  at  Purdue  Rallt — Stu- 
dents   Cheer    Pbofessor    Defending    U.S. 

Policy 

Lapatette,  Ind..  December  17. — About  750 
Purdue  University  students  gathered  In  freez- 
ing temperatures  and  light  snow  last  night 
to  back  the  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 

The  torchlight  rally  on  a  campus  parking 
lot  was  sponsored  by  Young  Republicans. 
Young  Democrats  and  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom.  Signs  that  sprinkled  the  rally 
read,  "We  Support  the  Policy  in  Vietnam" 
and  "Stop  the  Red  Tide." 

Students  cheered  when  a  political  science 
professor.  James  E.  Doman,  said : 

"We  believe  our  effort  in  Vietnam  Is  Just, 
right,  and  necessary,"  Professor  Dornan, 
faculty  sponsor  for  the  Young  Republican 
chapter  at  P\irdue,  added: 

"We  wlil  support  the  administration  pol- 
icy only  as  long  aa  it  remains  faithful  to 
our  commitment  in  southeast  Asia." 

BRAVE   and   wise  EPPORT 

Kenneth  Kofmehl.  Young  Democrats  fac- 
ulty sponsor,  urged  support  of  "our  adminis- 
tration's brave  and  wise  effort"  In  Vietnam. 
He  said  the  lesron  of  the  1930's  "proved  we 
cannot  avoid  war  by  appeassment." 

Meanwhile,  Gov.  Roger  D.  Branigin 
thanked  the  Indiana  representatives  of  th* 
National  Student  Committee  for  the  Defense 
of  Vietnam  for  the  committee's  efforts  sup- 
porting  America's  position   in  Vietnam. 

"You  deserve  a  lot  of  credit,"  he  told  lead- 
ers in  Indlanapolia  after  they  had  shown 
him  samples  of  petitions  that  about  16.000 
students  on  Indiana  campuses  had  signed. 
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similar  petitions  gathered  throughout  the 
country  will  be  sent  to  the  White  House. 

I  From  the  Lafayette   (Ind.)    Journal  & 

Courier,  Dec.  17. 19651 

Students  Cheer  U.S.  Action  in  Vietnam  at 

Torchlight  Rally 

A  crowd  of  750  Purdue  University  students 
cheered  in  support  of  U.S.  action  In  Vietnam 
In  a  chilly,  snow-flecked  torchlight  rally 
Thursday  night. 

"This  is  not  a  debate — this  is  to  show  how 
American  students  feel,"  said  Alan  Brubaker, 
Kokomo,  president  of  the  cosponsorlng  Pur- 
due chapter  of  Young  Republicans. 

Brubaker  said  the  rally  had  the  support  of 
Gov.  Roger  D.  Branigin  and  Representative 
John  Brademas,  Democrat,  of  Indiana,  and 
was  the  first  such  rally  In  Indiana. 

Banners  raised  at  the  half-hour  rally  on 
a  parking  lot  near  the  Purdue  Armory  said, 
"We  Support  the  Policy  In  Vietnam"  and 
•Stop  the  Red  Tide." 

Speaking  from  a  torchllt  platform  on  the 
parking  lot,  James  E.  Dornan,  Purdue  politi- 
cal science  professor,  said: 

"We  believe  our  effort  in  Vietnam  is  Just, 
right,  and  necessary.  But  we  will  support 
the  administration  policy  only  as  long  as  It 
remains  faithful  to  our  commitment  in 
southeast  Asia." 

Unless  communism's  thrusts  are  stopped 
there,  Doman  added,  "wars  could  break  out 
all  over — even  in  our  own  backyard  in  Latin 
America." 

Kenneth  Kofmehl,  another  Purdue  jjolitl- 
cal  science  professor,  told  the  rally  that 
events  of  the  1930's  proved  "we  cannot  avoid 
world  war  by  appeasement."  He  urged  sup- 
port of  "our  administration's  brave  and  wise 
efforts." 

Dornan  is  faculty  sponsor  of  the  Young 
Republicans.  Kofmehl  is  sponsor  of  the 
Young  Democrats,  another  sponsoring  group, 
along  with  the  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom. 

PETITIONS   PRESENTHai 

Meanwhile  Thursday,  Brubaker  said  he 
and  James  D.  Blythe,  Indiana  chairman  of 
the  National  Student  Committee  for  the  De- 
fense of  Vietnam,  presented  Governor 
Branigin  with  petitions  signed  by  16,000  In- 
diana college  students  supporting  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

Of  this  total,  about  2,000  signatures  were 
those  of  Purdue  University  students. 

Four  students  met  with  Branigin  for  more 
than  an  hour  at  the  statehouse  at 
Indlan.HpoUs. 

The  petition  read: 

"We  believe  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
part  of  a  general  Communist  effort  to  domi- 
nate all  of  southeast  Asia. 

"We  believe  that  the  cause  of  the  war  rests 
clearly  with  Communist  leaders  in  Hanoi, 
Pelplng,   and   among  the  Vletcong. 

"We  believe  that  the  so-called  peace  dem- 
onstrators who  are  opposing  our  role  in  Viet- 
nam are  encouraging  the  Communists  to 
continue  their  aggressive  actions  in  South 
Vietnam  and,  in  turn,  all  of  southeast  Asia. 

"We  believe  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  young  Americans  Join  us  In  sup- 
porting the  efforts  of  our  Government  to 
oppose  Communist  aggression  In  Vietnam." 


said,  "We  believe  our  effort  In  Vietnam  U 
Just,  right  and  necessary.  We  will  support 
the  administration  policy  only  as  long  as  It 
remains  faithful  to  our  commitment  in 
southeast  Asia." 

Professor  Doman  la  faculty  sponsor  for 
the  Young  Republican  chapter  on  campus, 
one  of  the  rally  sponsors. 

Kenneth  Kofmehl,  faculty  sponsor  for  the 
Young  Democrats  on  campus,  another  spon- 
sor of  the  rally,  urged  support  of  "our  ad- 
ministration's brave  and  wise  effort"  in  Viet- 
nam and  added  the  lesson  of  the  1930's 
"proved  we  cannot  avoid  war  by  appease- 
ment." 

Other  sponsors  of  the  rally  were  the  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom.  Alan  Brubaker  of 
Kokomo,  president  of  the  Young  OOP 
chapter,  presided  at  the  rally  and  Introduced 
speakers. 

[From  the  Indianapolis  News,  Dec.  17,  1965] 

SxvxN  Hundred  and  PirrY  Back  Vikt  Policy 

AT  Rally 

West  Lapayette,  Ind. — About  760  Purdue 
University  studente  gathered  in  freezing  tem- 
peratures and  light  snow  Istst  night  to  back 
U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam.      ^ 

The  torchlight  rally  ^n  a  campus  parking 
lot  was  sponsored  by  Young  Republicans, 
Young  Democrats,  and  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom. 

Signs  that  sprinkled  the  rally  read.  "We 
Support  the  Policy  in  Vietnam"  and  "Stop 
the  Red  Tide." 

Students  cheered  when  one  of  the  speak- 
ers, political  science  Prof.  James  E.  Doman, 
said: 

"We  believe  our  effort  In  Vietnam  is  Just, 
right,  and  necessary." 

Dornan,  faculty  sponsor  for  the  Young 
GOP  chapter  at  Purdue,  added,  "We  will  sup- 
port the  administration  policy  only  as  long 
as  It  remains  faithful  to  our  commitment  In 
southeast  Asia." 

Kenneth  Kofmehl.  Young  Democrats  fac- 
ulty sponsor,  urged  support  of  "our  admin- 
istration's brave  and  wise  effort"  In  Viet- 
nam. He  said  the  lesson  of  the  1930's 
"proved  we  cannot  avoid  war  by  appease- 
ment." 

Meanwhile,  Gov.  Roger  D.  Branlgan 
thanked  Hooeler  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Student  Committee  for  the  Defense 
of  Vietnam  for  their  efforts  supporting 
America's  position   In  Vietnam. 

"You  deserve  a  lot  of  credit,"  he  told  lead- 
ers in  Indianapolis  after  they  showed  him 
samples  of  petitions  which  about  16,000  stu- 
dents on  Indiana  campuses  have  signed. 

Such  petitions  gathered  throughout  the 
country  will  be  sent  to  th«  White  House. 


[From  the  Indianapolis  Star,  Dec.  17,   1965] 

Purdue  Students  Rally,  Shxvkr,  Back  Viet 

Policy 

West  Lapayette,  Ind. — Some  750  F»urdue 
University  students  held  a  torchlight  rally 
last  night  supporting  U-S.  Involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

The  rally,  on  a  parking  lot  near  the  ROTC 
armory  on  campus,  included  students  carry- 
ing banner*,  "We  Support  the  Policy  In 
Vietnam."  "Stop  the  Red  Tide."  and  others. 

The  students,  shlvermg  in  the  chilly 
weather  and  light  snow  cheered  Purdue  po- 
litical science  Prof.  James  E.  Doman,  who 


WALTER  LIPPMANN'S  ASTUTE 
ANALYSIS  OF  THE  XJB.  DILEMMA 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President.  In  a 
series  of  recent  articles,  Mr.  Walter  Lipp- 
mann.  In  his  usual  astute  manner,  has 
penetratingly  analyzed  the  bases  for 
U.S.  Involvement  in  Vietnam  and  the  fu- 
ture ahead  If  escalation  in  our  military 
commitment  takes  place. 

Pointing  out  the  hard  decisions  facing 
President  Johnson,  Mr.  LIppmann  stated 
on  January  17.  1966,  In  Newsweek: 

A  sine  qua  non  for  any  possibility  of 
bringing  the  undeclared  war  in  Vietnam  to 
the  conference  table  is  a  continuation  of 
the  policy  of  not  bombing  North  Vietnam. 
That  policy  should  continue. 

I  ask  imantmous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
the  following  articles  by  Walter  LIpp- 
mann: an  article  entitled  "The  Presi- 
dent In  the  Morass"  which  appeared  in 


the  Washington  Post  on  January  4, 1996; 
an  article  entitled  "The  Mansfield  Re- 
port" which  appeared  In  the  Washington 
Post  on  January  11,  1966;  and,  an  article 
entitled  "The  Next  Move."  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Post  on  Janu- 
ary 6,  1966;  and.  an  article  entitled  "The 
President's  Hard  Decision,"  which  ap- 
peared In  Newsweek  on  January  17,  1966, 
and  "The  Guns-Versus-Butter  Stereo- 
tjTse"  which  appeared  In  the  Washington 
Post  on  January  18,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  11.  1966] 
Today  and  Tomorrow:  The  Man8»ixld 
Report 
(By  Walter  LIppmann) 
The  return  of  Congress  marks  the  end  of 
the  period  in  which  the  President  has  had 
the  unquestioning  support  of  some  60  to 
70  percent  of  the  people.  It  haa  always 
been  remarkable,  as  in  law  and  public  mor- 
als it  has  been  unseemly,  that  this  country 
should  be  committed  to  a  war  which  has 
never  been  explained  except  in  resounding 
generalities,  and  has  never  been  debated  se- 
riously. Tills  surreptitious  war  haa  been 
feasible  because  the  people  are  disposed  to 
trust  the  President  and  to  assume  that  in 
a  question  of  war  and  peace  in  a  distant 
continent  he  is  in  a  position  to  know  more 
than  they  do. 

But  now  there  is  a  new  element  In  the 
situation.  His  conduct  of  the  war  has  been 
tested  for  a  year  on  the  battlefields  of  south- 
east Asia.  What  the  public  has  been  told 
about  the  strategy  and  the  prospects  of  this 
war  is  now  being  measured  by  the  actual 
results,  which  the  people  are  beginning  to 
find  out  about.  The  crucial  turning  point 
has  come  with  the  publication  of  the  re- 
port which  contains  the  findings  of  five 
Senators,  led  by  Senator  Mansfield  and  in- 
cluding Senators  Aiken,  Muskie,  Bogcs,  and 
INOUYE.  Here  for  the  first  time  we  have  a 
report  on  the  war  which  is  responsible,  in- 
formed, and  trustworthy.  Except  for  the 
reports  of  a  few  enterprising  and  independ- 
ent newspapermen,  the  American  public  has 
had  to  depend  on  information  made  avail- 
able in  ofllcial  briefings  in  Saigon  and  Waah- 
lngton. 

The  contradictions  between  the  briefings 
and  the  facta,  as  they  have  gradually  become 
visible,  have  undermined  public  confidence. 
The  grim  fact  is  that  by  conducting  the  war 
furtively  there  has  developed,  aa  Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg  confessed  only  the  other  day. 
a  crisis  of  credibility.  People  do  not  know 
what  to  believe  about  what  they  hear  from 
the  White  House,  the  State  Department,  the 
Pentagon,  and  the  public  relations  ofllcera 
m  Saigon.  The  only  way  to  restore  con- 
fidence In  the  truthfulness  of  officials  is  by 
subjecting  the  exercise  to  a  thorough  public 
debate.  For  such  a  debate  the  Mansfield 
report — which  ought  to  have  very  much 
wider  publication  than  It  has  yet  bad- 
supplies  the  material  for  opening  the  de- 
bate. 

The  main  proposition  which  needs  to  be 
debated,  and  denied  by  the  administration 
if  It  can  deny  It.  Is  the  finding  of  the 
Mansfield  report  that: 

"The  large-scale  introduction  of  U.S.  forces 
and  their  entry  into  combat  has  blunted  but 
not  turned  back  the  drive  of  the  Vletcong. 
The  latter  have  responded  to  the  Increased 
American  role  with  a  ftirther  strengthening 
of  their  forces  by  local  recruitment  in  the 
south  and  reinforcements  from  the  north 
and  a  general  stepping  up  of  military  ac- 
tivity. As  a  result  the  lines  remain  drawn 
in  South  Vietnam  in  substantially  the  same 
pattern  as  they  were  at  the  outaet  of  th* 
increased  VJS.  commitment." 
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Attar  •  fMT  at  — fhitad  wmr,  tha  rwulta 
haw  teDUCht  tba  8eiuitan  to  thla  ntmnr- 
ttoB  eC  tlu  niMrtol  Amertoan  doctrla*  about 


"If  prwtnt  traiuto  cootlnua,  then  U  no 
awuranea  u  to  what  ultimata  Incraaaa  In 
AmaT«i»*w  military  commltmant  will  ba  ra- 
qulrad  bafora  tha  conflict  la  termlnatad. 
Tot  tlM  tmeX  la  that  undar  praaant  tarma  of 
rtfaranoa  aul  aa  tha  war  haa  aTOlvad,  the 
quaatton  la  not  ooa  of  ^plying  Increaaad 
U^.  praaanra  to  a  tfa&nad  military  altuatlon, 
but  rathar  at  praaalng  against  a  military  sit- 
uation which  la.  In  affect,  open  ended." 

Thla  la  almply  another  itatement,  In  the 
concrata  tarma  of  the  war  In  southeast  Asia, 
at  tha  doctilna  which  has  until  recently  been 
Amarlcan  military  doctdna — that  the  Unltad 
Stafeaa  ata«uld  not  engage  in  a  land  war  on 
tha  Asian  continent  because  such  a  wax 
will  ba,  aa  the  Mansfleld  report  calls  It.  open 
andad.  For  there  will  always  be  more  Asians 
In  Asia  than  thera  can  ba  Americana. 

Our  people  are  coming  to  realize  th»t~t!ie 
war  is  open  ended,  that  no  matter  how  many 
troopa  we  put  ashore  there  wlU  always  be 
enough  troopa  on  tha  other  side  to  keep  the 
war  going. 

Since  thla  means  that  a  negotiated  peace 
cannot  ba  tha  kind  of  dictated -peace  which 
8anator  Daxsar  is  stUl  dreaming  about,  the 
Praaldant  la  finding  himself  under  heavy 
praasuza  to  bomb  and  blockade  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong,  and  thus  make  a  quick,  clean  end 
at  It.  On  tha  subject  of  victory  through  air 
power,  the  American  people  have  bean  dan- 
garoualy  misinformed. 

I  aay  daageroualy  baoaxiae  the  advocatea 
at  Mfgar  bombing  do  not  seem  to  realize 
bow  TUlaerabla  are  Saigon  and  the  other 
porta  to  reprlaala.  In  the  oongeatad  cltlea 
and  hartiora  whloh  wa  hold  there  are  the 
makings  of  another  Pearl  Harbor,  and  none 
oC  us  ahouM  discount  the  danger.  There 
cannot  ba  muoh  doubt  that  this  Is  one  of 
tha  subjacta  that  Mr.  Shelapln  has  been  dls- 
euaalng  InBaaot. 

(From  tha  Washington  Post,  Jan.  0,  1066] 

TOBST  AXD  ToMoaaow:  Tbx  Nkxt  Mova? 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

Through  tha  fog  of  war  which  Ilea  so  heav- 
ily upon  the  acana,  there  may  be  discernible 
a  cartaln  amount  of  movement  which  holds 
aoma  promise.  There  is  no  certainty  about 
It.  But.  ramembarlng  Mr.  Joseph  Kraft's 
wan-informed  observation  that  communica- 
ttona  batwaan  Hanoi  and  Washington  are 
elogged  a&d  alow,  I  think  that  the  public  re- 
action of  Hanoi  to  the  President's  peace  cam- 
paign which  is  Just  beginning  to  show  above 
tha  surface,  may  at  least  indicate  what  the 
Praaldent  might  do  next. 

There  are  no  indications  that  Hanoi  will 
suddenly  announce  that  It  la  ready  for  a 
peace  conference.  Nor  ia  there  any  indica- 
tion that  Hanoi  will  withdraw  its  troopa  In 
tha  aouth  or  suspend  the  inflltratlon  of  more 
troopa.  We  must  expect  that  the  Vletcong 
strength  in  the  aouth  will  be  maintained  by 
Hanoi  In  a  ratio  aultable  to  successful  guer- 
rilla warfare.  There  may  be  a  certain  reduc- 
tion in  the  tempo  of  violence,  at  least  while 
the  pause  in  the  bombing  continues.  But 
thara  is  nothing  in  the  public  record  to  Indl- 
cata  that  a  peace  conference  or  a  de  facto 
truce  la  In  sight. 

What  aaems  to  be  in  sight  is  a  period  of 
dti^omatic  exchangee,  carried  on  publicly  at 
arm**  langth.  oarrtad  on  privately  through 
hitarmartiarlaa.  and  maaked  by  beUlcoae 
rhatorlo  to  appaaae  and  pm  off  the  oppo- 
nanta  at  a  nagotlatad  truce.  The  moat  In- 
taraatlBC  etidanca  hare  la,  on  our  side,  the 
lattar  flom  Ambassador  Ooldbevg  to  the 
Sacratary  Qanaral  of  tha  tmited  Naaona;  on 
tha  othar  aide,  there  ia  the  editorial  which 
wu  publishad  on  January  S  in  the  North 
Vlatnamaaa  ncwapapar,  Ifhan  Dan.    Thu  can 


ba  taken  as  an  official  commentary  on  the 
Johnson  peace  campaign. 

The  commentary  is  dellbarately  ambiguous, 
aa  must  be  expected  of  a  government  wlilch 
has  to  maneuver  between  Pelplng,  Moscow, 
and  Waahlngton.  But  through  the  ambigu- 
ity, the  commentary  can  be  read  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  President  to  prove  that  he  doea 
not  mean  what  Hanoi  thinks  he  means  on 
two  cardinal  ptolnts.  The  commentary  chal- 
lenges him  to  disprove  that  be  means  to  es- 
tablish "a  new  typ>e  colony  and  military  base 
of  the  United  States  and  perpetuating  the 
partition  of  Vietnam." 

He  Is  asked  to  prove,  second,  that  he  Is 
not  asking  "the  Vletcong — South  Vietnamese 
liberation  forces — to  lay  down  their  arms 
•  •  •  and  be  placed  under  the  rule  of  the 
Saigon  regime." 

The  President  has  done  well.  I  believe,  to 
look  beyond  the  angry  language  of  the  past 
and  to  proceed  with  the  discussion  of  war 
alms  and  peace  terms,  which  he  has  been 
offering  since  his  Baltimore  speech  last  April. 
He  can  assixme  that  what  Mr.  Goldberg  de- 
scribed as  "dlscuseions  or  negotiations  with- 
out any  prior  conditions  whatsoever"  have 
actually  started,  not  yet  in  the  form  of  a 
conference  but  at  long  distance  and.  In  part 
at  least,  publicly. 

If  that  Is  where  wo  are,  then  the  time  has 
come  to  proceed  from  press  conferences,  brief- 
ings, and  Informal  speeches  to  formal  dip- 
lomatic notes.  The  cardinal  issues,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  Hanoi  conunentary,  are,  one, 
the  conditions  under  which  we  shall  with- 
draw our  military  forces  from  South  Viet- 
nam— and,  two,  the  conditions,  if  any,  under 
which  the  Vletcong  may  participate  in  the 
government  of  the  country. 

Because  Ambassador  doldberg  leaves  our 
poaltlon  on  these  two  basic  issues  uncertain, 
further  official  definition  of  our  war  aims  la 
called  for. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  administra- 
tion can  agree  within  Itaelf  on  such  a  defini- 
tion of  Its  war  aims.  But  I  think  I  do  know 
that  such  a  definition  of  our  war  alms  on 
the  two  cardinal  points  Is  now  Indispensable 
to  the  maintenance  of  confidence  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Whatever  the  first  response  Ln  Hanoi,  the 
act  of  clarifying  and  defining  our  alms  is 
a  necessary  part  of  the  effort  to  move  the 
war  from  the  battlefield  to  the  conference 
table.  Even  If  we  assume,  as  we  had  better 
do.  that  Hanoi  will  reply  scornfully,  the 
nub  of  the  matter  Is  that  It  should  reply 
and  thus  find  Itself  In  a  discussion  about 
the  shape  of  things  to  come. 

It  has  often  been  said  In  Washington  dur- 
ing the  past  year  that  we  are  listening,  with 
our  antenna  well  pyolished,  for  some  re- 
sponse from  Hanoi,  and  that  we  have  never 
had  any  response.  This  official  stance,  that 
It  takes  two  to  discuss  anything,  overlooks 
the  fact  that  a  great  power  like  the  United 
States  with  Its  worldwide  connections  can 
force  discussions  by  beginning  the  discus- 
sions and  making  It  Increasingly  impossible 
for  the  other  i>arty  to  break  them  off. 

If  the  President  wants  seriously  to  have 
discivssions.  he  has  made  a  good  beginning 
with  the  Goldberg  letter.  If  he  perseveres, 
he  will  not  go  very  long  unanswered.  In- 
deed, Judging  by  the  first  reactions  of  Hanoi 
to  the  current  pe&ce  campaign,  there  are 
reasons  for  thinking  that  the  public  discus- 
sions have  begun  and  the  task  now  is  to  con- 
tinue them. 

(From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post.  Jan.  4, 
196«) 
TooAT  AND  Tomorrow:  The  Presidknt 
IN  THx  Morass 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
Thare  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  sincere  in  proclaiming  to  the  whole 
world  his  desire  to  negotiate  a  peace  In  Vlet- 
nain.     But  sincerity  Is  not  the  crux  of  the 


matter.  Tha  queatlon  la  whether  he  recog- 
nlaea  the  strategic  realltlea  of  the  military 
situation  and  is  prepared  to  negotiate  a 
truce  which  conforms  with  them.  It  cannot 
be  a  glorious  truce. 

If  the  President  Is  not  prepared  to  make 
his  terms  of  peace  consistent  with  the  reality 
in  southeaat  Asia,  he  is  likely  to  find  that 
our  friends  and  otir  adversaries  alike  regard 
the  whole  spectacular  business  not  as  the 
action  of  a  statesman  but  as  the  device  of  a 
showman. 

Nevertheless,  for  the  President  the  peace 
offensive  is  a  critical  turning  point.  It  Is 
not  true,  as  so  many  suppose,  that,  if  Pelplng 
and  Hanoi  reject  the  offer  to  negotiate,  the 
way  will  therefore  be  cleared  and  open  for  a 
general  escalation  of  the  war.  The  President 
will  find  that,  while  the  planes  will  fiy  and 
the  troops  will  march  and  Congress  will  vote 
the  money,  confidence  in  his  leadership,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  will  be  deeply  weakened 
unless  he  has  defined  his  terms  of  peace. 

Aa  seen  through  the  murk  of  Secretary 
Rusk's  on  and  off  the  record  press  confer- 
ences, the  Johnson  administration  has  no 
firm  and  clear  position  on  the  central  issues 
of  the  war.  I  realize  that  Industrious  news- 
papermen have  been  able  to  glean  a  collec- 
tion of  remarks  which  relate  to  the  central 
Issues — such  as,  whether  we  are  prepared  to 
leave  South  Vietnam  under  any  conditions 
which  are  In  fact  realizable  In  the  foresee- 
able fut\u-e.  and  whether  we  are  In  fact  will- 
ing to  negotiate  a  truce  with  the  main  adver- 
sary in  the  field,  the  Vletcong.  If  these  cen- 
tral points  have  been  clarified  by  Mr.  Harri- 
man  and  the  other  emissaries,  a  great  deal 
win  have  been  accomplished.  If  they  have 
not  been  clarified,  the  effort  Is  not  suffi- 
ciently serious  to  comport  with  the  dignity 
of  a  great  power.  For  a  power  like  the  United 
States  cannot  lose  face  by  liquidating  a 
miserable  war.  But  it  can  lose  face  by  fool- 
ing around  with  it. 

Mr.  Johnson  knows  that  he  Is  in  a  very 
grave  crisis.  For  as  he  admitted  in  his  year- 
end  remarks,  his  great  domestic  accomplish- 
ments are  Jeopardized  by  his  failure  to 
achieve  peace  in  Vietnam.  It  is  worse  than 
that.  He  is  on  the  verge  of  making  the  kind 
of  ruinous  historical  mistake  which  the  Athe- 
nians made  when  they  attacked  Syracuse, 
which  Napoleon  and  Hitler  made  when  they 
attacked  Russia.  He  Is  on  the  verge  of  en- 
gaging this  country  In  a  war  which  can  grow 
into  a  great  war  lasting  for  many  years  and 
promising  no  rational  solution. 

The  President  is  in  this  predicament  main- 
ly because  he  haa  let  himself  be  persuaded 
by  very  bad  advice.  The  bad  advice  has  been 
the  argtmient  that  the  expansion  of  Chinese 
communism  will  be  halted  or  quickened  by 
the  outcome  of  the  fighting  In  South  Viet- 
nam. The  notion  that  revolutionary  wars 
can  be  stopped  by  fighting  It  out  In  South 
Vietnam  has  been  the  cherished  illusion  of 
the  President's  two  principal  advisers.  Both 
Mr.  Rusk  and  'Mi.  McNamara  have  commit- 
ted themselves  to  the  fallacy  that  South 
Vietnam  is  the  Armageddon  of  the  conflict 
with  communism. 

This  misconceived  war  has  In  fact  boom- 
eranged.  Its  effect  has  been  quite  the  op- 
posite from  what  it  was  supposed  to  be.  The 
country  has  been  told  that  by  proving  our 
determination  and  our  willingness  to  fight, 
we  are  arousing  resistance  to  the  expansion 
of  Chinese  conununlsm. 

But  are  we?  If  China  is  to  be  contained 
it  will  have  to  l)e  done  not  only  by  the  United 
States  but  by  the  containing  power  of  Asia; 
namely,  Pakistan,  India,  Japan,  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  Yet  not  one  of  these  great  pow- 
ers of  Asia  is  alined  with  us.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. Our  Vietnamese  actions  have  driven 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  containing 
statee,  the  Soviet  Union,  into  open  opposition 
to  us  and.  If  we  escalate  enough,  will  drive 
It  into  some  kind  of  military  opposition. 
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Certainly  it  is  essential  that  Communist 
China  be  contained  until  its  revolutionary 
ardors  have  cooled  and  she  has  settled  down 
to  peaceable  coexistence.  But  a  serious  pol- 
icy of  containing  China  would  begin  with  a 
realization  that  China  is  a  continental  land 
power  In  Asia  and  if  she  Is  to  be  contained. 
It  will  have  to  be  done  primarily  by  the  great 
powers  of  Asia,  not  by  the  United  States 
alone. 

What  is  more,  serious  policy  for  containing 
China  would  respect  the  basic  geographical 
facts — that  China  is  a  land  power  and  we 
are  a  sea  power,  that  China  Is  an  elephant 
and  we  are  a  whale.  During  the  past  year 
or  so  China  has  had  many  failures  and  one 
conspicuous  success.  Geography  was  the  de- 
termining factor  in  all  of  them.  The  Chinese 
failed  In  Africa,  which  is  across  the  ocean 
and  too  far  away.  She  outbluffed  herself 
against  India,  which  la  also.  In  fact,  too  far 
away.  She  had  a  humiliating  setback  in 
Indonesia,  which  Is  separated  from  China  by 
blue  water  and  Is  not  within  her  reach. 

China's  one  great  success  has  been  that 
the  greatest  sea  power  has  become  bogged 
down  In  the  morass  of  Indochina  and  would 
now  be  put  to  it  to  mo\mt  a  counterrevolu- 
tionary effort  anywhere  else  in  this  tiirbu- 
lent  world.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  China 
win  do  all  that  she  can  to  prevent  us  from 
extricating  ourselves  from  the  morass. 

(From  Newsweek,  Jan.  17,  1966] 

Walter  Lippmann  on  thb  Prisident's  Hakd 

Decision 

After  his  most  recent  trip  to  South  Viet- 
nam, Secretary  McNamara  ventured  to  aay 
that,  as  a  result  of  our  efforts,  we  have 
stopped  losing  the  war.  Perhaps  he  was  re- 
ferring to  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of 
1965  not  only  had  the  Salgonese  Army  lost 
control  of  the  countryside  with  the  exception 
of  five  or  six  cities,  but  the  government  In 
Saigon  was  disintegrating  and  was  on  the 
verge  of  making  a  deal  with  Hanoi. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  no 
significant  Improvement  In  the  military  sit- 
uation. Once  the  American  soldiers  retire, 
the  villages  which  are  recovered  from  the 
Vletcong  are  quickly  lost  again.  The  balance 
of  military  power  has  not  been  changed  In 
our  favor.  For  as  we  have  Increased  our  own 
army,  the  adversary  has  Increased  his  army, 
both  by  stepping  up  the  infiltration  from 
the  north  and  by  greater  recruitment  in  the 
south.  The  one  real  change  has  been  that 
the  government  In  Saigon  Is  now  a  dictator- 
ship of  four  generals  who  are  fully  aware  that 
personally  they  have  every  reason  to  avoid 
a  truce  and  to  continue  the  war. 

So.  the  President  finds  himself  no  nearer, 
and  almost  certainly  further  away  from,  his 
avowed  objectives  in  Vietnam.  He  has  been 
confronted  with  what  he  now  describes,  quite 
correctly,  as  "hard  decisions."  What  are  the 
hard  decisions?  At  bottom,  the  President 
has  to  choose  between  a  bigger  war  and  an 
unattractive  peace.  He  must  decide  either 
to  launch  a  big  American  war  In  Asia,  a  war 
which  could  easily  be  blgfger  than  the  Korean 
war  because  it  could  so  quickly  Involve  both 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  or  to  cut  our 
losses  by  reducing  his  political  and  military 
objectives. 

EXTEND  THE  WAR,  OR  SETTLE  rOB  LESS? 

This  Is  Indeed  a  hard  choice.  A  long  war 
means  heavy  casualties.  It  means  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  lives  of  another  generation 
of  young  men.  It  means  that  the  Nation  will 
be  distracted  from  the  attempt  to  solve  Its 
own  problems — such  as  the  problems  of  the 
cities  and  the  problems  of  the  Negroes  and 
the  problems  of  Industrial  peace.  It  means 
once  again,  for  the  fourth  time  In  this  cen- 
tury, that  the  Nation  wUl  tvim  its  attention 
from  its  own  urgent  affairs  to  a  war  abroad. 
It  means  also  that  this  country  will  be  di- 
verted from  the  development  of  tlie  Amer- 
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leas  and  from  its  vital  national  Interests  In 
Europe  and  Australasia. 

The  other  choice  open  to  the  President  Is 
also  a  hard  one,  esp>eclally  for  a  proud  man 
who  wants  to  be  universally  popular.  For 
there  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  a  nego- 
tiated truce  can  be  had  only  by  settling  for 
a  good  deal  less  than  a  victory,  and  thla 
means  that  the  President  must  expect  to  be 
denounced  by  many,  and  to  have  his  pride 
wounded.  It  takes  great  political  strength 
and  a  high  degree  of  moral  courage  for  the 
head  of  a  state  to  make  the  kind  of  peace 
which  may  now  be  possible  In  the  Vietnamese 
mess.  General  Elsenhower,  the  victorious 
commander  of  the  AlUed  armies,  was  able  to 
make  a  settlement  in  Korea  which  President 
Truman  would  never  have  dared  to  make. 
General  Elsenhower  had  at  that  time  sua  in- 
vulnerable prestige. 

An  even  more  pertinent  analogy  is  to  be 
found  In  the  way  General  de  Gaulle  liqui- 
dated the  messy  war  in  Algeria.  The  Presi- 
dent would  do  well  to  study  and  ponder 
what  happened,  how  General  de  Gaulle  extri- 
cated P^nce  from  a  war  which  she  had  not 
lost  but  could  not  win,  how  he  negoUated 
with  his  adversaries  in  the  field,  the  Algerian 
counteri>art  of  the  Vletcong,  and  made  with 
them  a  "peace  of  the  brave,"  how  he  out- 
witted and  defied  the  extremists  at  the  risk 
of  his  life — and  how,  having  devoted  hUnself 
unflinchingly  to  the  true  Interest  of  France, 
which  was  peace  with  Algeria,  he  won  the 
gratitude  and  esteem  of  his  countrymen,  in- 
cluding almost  all  of  those  who  voted  against 
him  In  the  recent  election. 

FATING  THE  PRICE 

The  hard  decision  the  President  has  to 
make  Is  whether  he  can  accept  the  political 
and  psychological  risks  of  dealing  with  Viet- 
nam as  General  Elsenhower  dealt  with  Korea 
and  as  General  de  Gaulle  dealt  with  north 
Africa.  For  President  Johnson  will  have  to 
pay  a  heavy  price  for  the  historical  mistake 
of  Involving  the  United  States  In  a  land  war 
against  Asians  In  Asia.  The  alternative  to 
paying  a  price  for  peace  Is  to  pay  the  enor- 
mous price  of  a  great  war  which  threatens  to 
expand  into  a  world  war. 

The  President  has  made  it  quite  clear  that 
he  realizes  the  hard  choice  which  is  before 
him.  Naturally  enough,  he  Is  looltlng  for 
some  easier  way  out  of  his  dilemma.  If  only 
he  could  find  one.  But  by  his  decisions  In 
1964,  he  rejected  the  warning  by  men  In  a 
position  to  know  that  there  was  not  much 
time  left  to  negotiate  an  arrangement.  He 
has  come  very  near  to  locking  and  bolting 
the  door.  He  has  raised  the  stakes  so  high 
that  easy  solutions  are  most  Improbable  and 
only  the  hard  choices  remain. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  18,  1966] 

Today  and  Tomorrow:   the  GtTNs-VERSus- 

BtTTTER  Stereotype 

(By  Walter   Lippmann) 

The  almost  Inveterate  tendency  to  fight 
again  the  battles  of  the  last  war  has  shown 
Itself  In  the  guns-versus-butter  comment  on 
the  President's  message.  In  the  two  World 
Wars  each  belligerent,  including  even  the 
United  States,  had  to  reduce  and  ration  ci- 
vilian consTimption  in  order  to  have  the  ma- 
terials and  the  labor  to  produce  the  muni- 
tions of  war.  That  is  not,  at  least  not  yet, 
the  VS.  problem  In  the  Vietnamese  war. 

For  the  American  economy  is  so  enor- 
mously big,  and  relative  to  it  the  war  Is  still 
so  small,  that  the  war  can  be  conducted 
without  any  reduction  In  the  existing  stand- 
ard of  living.  What  is  not  currently  pos- 
sible Is  any  significant  improvement  in  the 
general  standard  of  living.  Otherwise  there 
is  every  prospect  of  an  Inflationary  boom. 

But  this  Xb  not  the  crux  of  the  problem 
which  confronts  us.  The  problem  today  is 
not  whether  the  standard  of  life  goes  up 
or  down  a  bit.    Our  problem  is  to  rebuild 


and  remake  the  environment  of  our  increas- 
ingly urbanized  society.  The  solution  of 
that  problem  cannot  be  suspended  as  we  sus- 
pend reform  and  development  in  all  the 
other  wars  of  this  century.  And  that  Is  why 
the  old  guns-versus-butter  stereotype  maalu 
the  real  problem  of  our  day. 

As  I  read  the  President's  address.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  he  was  oversimplifying  and  mask- 
ing the  real  Issue  by  referring  to  the  Internal 
development  and  reform  aa  a  kind  of  charity 
for  the  poor.  Cannot  this  great  Nation  af- 
ford to  be  charitable  to  the  poor?  This  en- 
tails a  radical  misconception  of  what  Is  in- 
volved in  the  so-called  Great  Society.  What 
Is  Involved  is  a  good  deal  more  than  charity 
to  the  ptoor.  There  U  Involved  the  epochal 
task  of  remaking  the  physical  atructure  of 
American  society  In  order  to  make  it  habit- 
able by  a  radically  changing  population. 

This  will  take  a  great  deal  of  money.  But 
It  will  also  demand  a  vast  application  of 
brains,  and  a  passionate  concentration  of 
attention  and  interest  In  the  unsolved  prob- 
lems of  the  new  American  society.  New  York 
City  has  Just  had  several  omnibus  signs  of 
how  vulnerable  existing  society  Is — the  water 
shortage,  the  newspaper  strike,  the  power 
failure,  the  transit  strike.  Los  Angeles  has 
had  the  Watts  riots,  and  In  so  many  places 
the  pollution  of  water  and  air  are  reminders 
that  we  axe  confronted  with  something 
greater  and  essentially  different  than  we 
were  in  the  other  wars. 

On  paper  and  with  a  certain  amount  of 
financial  finagling,  it  can  be  made  to  appear 
that  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  renewal  at 
home  can  be  carried  on  simultaneously.  But 
In  truth,  as  men  are  actually  made.  It  Is  im- 
possible for  a  people  to  keep  going  at  the 
same  time  two  such  vastly  different  opera- 
tions. War,  with  Its  horror  and  Its  fascina- 
tion. Is  to  Internal  reform  and  development 
as  a  public  execution  is  to  a  parents'  and 
teachers'  meeting.  That  is  why  In  every  war 
of  this  century  the  internal  movement  of 
reform  and  development  has  been  stopped 
and  scattered  by  war.  The  First  World  War 
did  that  to  Theodore  Roosevelt's  progreaslv- 
Ism  and  Wilson's  New  Freedom.  The  Second 
World  War  did  it  to  the  New  Deal.  The  Ko- 
rean war  did  it  to  Truman's  Fair  Deal,  and 
the  Amerlcanlaatlon  of  the  Vietnamese  war 
in  1965  Is  now  doing  that  to  Johnson's  Great 
Society. 

The  guns-versus-butter  stereotype  masks, 
I  rejjeat,  the  reality  as  we  confront  It  today. 
Most  of  us  could  easily  give  up  some  butter, 
and  perhaps  be  the  better  for  It.  But  what 
we  cannot  give  up  Is  the  modernization  of 
the  edifice  In  which  an  ever-Increasing  part 
of  the  Nation  dwells.  For  the  edifice  is 
bursting  at  the  seams  and  is  falling  apart. 

What  we  need,  I  submit,  is  an  antlstereo- 
type.  We  should  remember  the  cavalry  gen- 
erals who  did  not  like  the  tanks,  we  should 
remember  the  builders  of  the  Maglnot  Une, 
and  the  brass  who  would  not  beUeve  In  air- 
planes, and  their  successora  who  can  t>eliev« 
In  nothing  else. 

For  the  conduct  of  war  and  diplomacy,  it 
Is  most  important  to  cultivate  antistereo- 
types  to  protect  us  from  resorting  to  decay- 
ing and  dead  patterns  of  conduct.  The 
appeasement  of  Hllter  which  culminated  at 
Munich  was  the  work  of  Englishmen  and 
Frenchmen  who  could  not  believe  that  the 
Chancellor  of  Germany  was  a  monster  like 
Hitler.  The  frightful  oonsequencee  of  a!>- 
peaslng  Hitler  left  behind  them  in  the  minds 
of  men  the  great  Munich  stereotype.  In  the 
grip  of  this  stereotype  a  British  Prime  Min- 
ister felt  compelled  to  think  that  Sues  was 
the  Rhlneland  and  Nasser  was  Hitler. 

Mr.  Dean  Riisk  Is  the  current  user  at  the 
Munich  stereotype,  poeseesed  with  the  no- 
tion that  in  the  divided  territory  of  Vietnam 
there  Is  being  reenacted  once  again  the 
drama  of  Munich.  That  drama  was  not  re- 
enacted  at  Suez.     It  is  not  being  reenacted  In 
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ror  tlM  world  dow  cbaxice.  and  wbUe 
fta*  putt  to  iTirlMfl  pnlud*.  tbc  prclud*  U  not 


AORICDLTURE  IS  UNDERPINNINa 
OF  OUB  ECONOIilY.  DELAWARE 
C3RANOK   MASTER    ASSERTS 

Ml.  BOOOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
master  of  the  Delaware  SUte  Orange, 
O.  WaU«e«  Caulk,  of  Woodside.  is  an  ex- 
perteneed  farmer  and  an  able  advocate 
of  his  organixation's  views. 

The  January  Issue  of  Diamond  State 
Oranser,  a  publication  which  he  edits, 
includes  t  portion  of  Mr.  Caulk 's  address 
at  the  recent  91st  annual  State  session 
of  the  Delaware  State  Orange  in  Dover. 

Because  his  remarks  are  both  interest- 
ing and  Informative.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  portion  of  his  address  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

A^UCTTLTUU 

Protebljr  th*  (oramoat  problem  in  the 
world  tod»T  to  btuc*)*-  ^t  us  not  treat  thU 
problam  too  ligbtly.  Approximately  half  of 
tba  wortdl  8  billion  suffer  from  malnutrition 
•ad  tlM  World'*  Food  Oongreaa  was  told  In 
IMS  that  around  10.000  peraons  die  every  day 
from  aUrratlan. 

/S— IT**"*  agrteulton  wUl  become  inoreas- 
Ingly  vital  in  tbe  future  as  the  world's  popu- 
lation ezploaloa  ereataa  eren  larger  demands 
for  food  and  flbw.  Tbto  alarming  population 
expanlon  can  be  fully  appreciated  when  It 
to  raalliMd  tbM  tne  population  of  the  world. 
Whtolk  reaotaBd  ttw  flrat  billion  by  the  year 
ISM.  took  only  100  years.  1830  to  1930.  to 
reach  2  blUloo;  and  only  30  yean.  1030  to 
1060.  to  reach  S  bUUon.  It  la  expected  to  ex- 
OMd  S  btlllon  paople  by  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  population  growth  In  the  United 
State*  to  more  than  keeping  pace  with  world 
expanalon. 

Within  Vb4  next  decade,  unleas  we  con- 
tinue to  Inuieasu  the  efficiency  of  our  farm 
produotlon  and  provide  the  economic  Incen- 
tive to  Induce  young  and  efficient  producer* 
to  remain  on  the  farm,  food  surpluses  in  the 
ITBltad  State*  will  likely  disappear  and  the 
consumer  wlU  be  faced  with  possible  food 
ahortaga*  and  muah  higher  food  cost*.  The 
noant  census  ahows  that  *ome  17  percent  of 
all  (armars  in  the  United  State*  were  86  or 
ddar.  An  additional  43  percent  were  66  to 
SB  fean  of  age.  By  1970,  nearly  half  the 
tanaan  win  be  S6  yean  at  age  or  over. 

D—plte  the  fast  that  surplus  quantltle* 
of  eartaln  oommodltl**  have  been  produced 
fak  neant  yiaia  because  of  the  efficiency  of 
aiptoolttiral  pnduotlon.  It  to  Important  to 
not*  that  Buppllas  on  band  are  sufficient  to 
meet  donastle  needs  for  only  a  short  period 
tt  tlsM  In  tbe  event  of  a  national  emergency. 
For  eaampto,  the  OOO  million  busbeto  of 
wiMat  new  on  hand  wo\ild  meet  domestic 
and  dollar  exporta  for  about  1  year; 
If  naoaasary.  they  would  meet  the  do- 
alone  for  nearly  2  years  If  ex- 
dtocontlnued.  The  1.3  billion 
boslielS  9t  eom  on  hand  repreaent  only  a 
S  ar  4  iMMtta*'  tappij  for  domestic  use  and 
wport.  Th*  lS.fl  million  balee  of  cotton  in 
■took  would  meet  the  normal  annual  do- 
■**tlo  jdto«wand  of  9  million  balee.  plus  1 
fSarV  Stuart  supply.  For  dairy  products, 
th*  U  MUton  potinda  to  only  6  percent  of  a 
foil  fear^  aupply. 

Agrleultoire  to  ow  largest  industry.  It  to 
so*  at  th*  awicr  Barketa  for  the  products 
«g  laher  and  Industry  It  usee  mere  steel  In 
a  y«ar  tlMn  to  oaed  for  a  year's  output  of 
Agrlctilture  uses  more  pe- 
pcoduota  than  any  other  Industry  In 


the  country.  The  Inventory  of  machinery 
and  equipment  for  the  farms  of  our  country 
exceeds  the  assets  of  the  steel  Industry  and 
Is  five  times  that  of  the  automobile  Industry. 

Urban  workers  benefli  directly  from  this 
rural  demand  for  machinery,  equipment. 
supplies  and  other  items  "!«ed  on  the  Na- 
tion's farms.  Significant  changes  In  this  de- 
mand, therefore,  have  a  direct  effect  on  busi- 
ness and  employment  in  urban  areas. 

Agriculture  Is  the  principal  source  of  our 
wealth.  It  Is  the  main  supplier  of  basic  raw 
materials,  which  support  all  segments  of 
business  and  Industry:  about  66  percent  of 
the  basic  raw  materials  used  In  Industry 
comes  from  the  farm.  Reliable  estimates 
Indicate  that  each  dollar  of  wealth  taken 
from  the  soil  generates  $7  of  Income  through- 
out the  rest  of  our  economy. 

Ours  is  the  only  nation  where  the  cost  of 
food  averages  only  18  percent  of  Individual 
income.  The  American  standard  of  living  Is 
the  highest  of  any  nation  In  the  world.  We 
have  consistently  Increased  the  number  and 
availability  of  the  good  things  of  life,  while 
our  life  expectancy  has  constantly  Increased. 
As  management,  machines,  fertilizers  and 
other  chemicals  have  replaced  manpower  on 
our  farms,  93  percent  of  our  people  have 
been  freed  from  farm  labor  to  provide  the 
1,001  things  which  make  for  our  high  stand- 
ard of  living. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history 
of  this  great  country  when  farmers  need  to 
take  more  seriously  their  responsibilities  In 
the  general  farm  organizations.  Farmers 
must  realize  that  It  Is  as  Important  a  part  of 
their  business  to  participate  In  activity  for 
good  legislation  at  the  State  and  national 
level  as  It  Is  to  plow  the  ground  or  plant  the 
seed.  The  time  is  gone  when  we  can  let 
"George"  do  it.  To  pay  our  dues  In  a  farm 
organization  is  not  enough.  We  must  be 
active  members,  participating  and  voting  in 
regards  to  the  policy  of  the  organization  and 
electing  the  most  capable  members  to  re- 
sponsible office  The  young  farmer  should 
accept  the  fact  that  he  should  not  be  too 
busy  with  his  on-the-farm  jobs  to  accept  his 
ofT-the-farm  resp>onslblllty 

In  my  opinion,  the  revolution  which  has 
taken  place  in  agriculture — the  fact  that  the 
farmer  is  not  only  the  owner  but  also  the 
hired  man^the  fact  that  when  the  farmer 
gets  oS  the  tractor  to  go  in  town  on  business, 
farming  operations  cease — these  facts  have 
caused  too  many  ambitious  young  farmers 
who  are  working  so  hard  to  establish  their 
farming  business  that  they  cannot  clearly 
see  their  responsibilities  in  regards  to  farm 
legislation. 

DEATH  OF  CHARLES  LEWIN,  OF  THE 
NEW  BEDFORD  STANDARD  TIMES 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachuse  tts .  Mr . 
President,  last  December  29  all  of  us  in 
Massachusetts  were  deeply  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  passing  of  one  of  the  out- 
standing newspapermen  of  our  State  and 
of  the  United  States — Mr.  Charles  Le- 
win.  of  the  New  Bedford  Standard  Times. 
Mr.  Lewln  was  a  newspaperman  to  the 
core — a  veteran  of  over  40  years  in  the 
profession.  He  ran  a  highly  respected 
suid  influential  paper  and  trained  count- 
less others  with  his  characteristic  wis- 
dom, kindness,  and  integrity. 

But  In  the  community  of  southeastern 
Massachusetts,  he  wu  much  more  than 
this.  He  was  the  preiminent  citizen  of 
the  city  of  New  Bedford.  Through  the 
paper  he  edited  and  the  respect  in  which 
he  was  held,  he  had  profound  Influence 
in  his  community,  and  he  dedicated  that 
influence  to  the  civic  betterment.  He 
was  a  guiding  force  in  the  charities  and 
the  educational  activities  of  New  Bedford. 


He  helped  to  encourage  the  New  Bed- 
ford Symphony  Orchestra.  He  helped 
to  bring  professional  football  to  New 
Bedford.  And  he  worked  hard  to  make 
the  Industrial  Development  League  of 
that  city  a  success.  Indeed  a  good  share 
of  the  progress  New  Bedford  has  made  In 
recent  years  in  industrial  recovery  and 
economic  and  civic  progress  can  be  traced 
to  the  leadership  and  Influence  of  Charles 
Lewln. 

I  also  know  what  a  very  strong  and 
loyal  friend  Mr.  Lewln  was  to  President 
Kennedy  and  how  highly  the  President 
valued  his  friendship  and  advice.  I  was 
fortunate  to  share  that  friendship.  I  can 
think  of  many  occasions  on  which  Mr. 
Lewln  would  contact  me  to  ask  assistance 
in  a  matter  in  which  New  Bedford  was 
interested — or  to  participate  in  a  com- 
munity event.  I  always  knew  if  Mr. 
Lewln  felt  it  was  Important,  it  was,  be- 
cause it  was  in  the  Interest  of  people  in 
his  area. 

Charles  J.  Lewln  will  be  greatly  missed 
but  the  example  he  set — of  sound  pro- 
fessional Journalism  and  dedication  to 
the  highest  alms  of  the  community  will 
be  an  aspiration  to  all  who  knew  him  for 
years  to  come. 
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THE  CAPITAL  OAINS  TAX 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  asked 
Louis  Harris  Associates,  Inc.,  to  under- 
take a  survey  to  ascertain  the  economic 
eflfects  of  a  reduction  of  the  capital  gains 
tax.  The  study  found  that  a  reduction 
would  benefit  the  American  economy  by 
releasing  for  reinvestment  billions  of 
dollars  of  capital  and  would  result  in  a 
substantial  increase  in  Federal  revenues. 

It  would  seem,  on  the  basis  of  this 
study,  that  a  capital  gains  tax  cut  might 
be  the  best  stimulus  to  continue  the  econ- 
omy's present  upward  movement  without 
additional  long-term  cost  to  the  Federal 
Treasury.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  seriously 
consider  legislation  to  reduce  the  capital 
gains  tax. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  report  on  the  Harris  study  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  reduction  In  the  capital  gains  tax  rate 
would  unlock  billions  of  dollars  of  capital  for 
reinvestment  and  substantially  increase  Fed- 
eral revenues  at  the  same  time,  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  said  In  a  research  study  re- 
leased today  (November  4,  1966). 

The  new  survey  was  conducted  for  the  ex- 
change by  Louis  Harris  Associates,  Inc..  up- 
dating an  earlier  study  made  in  1960. 

"The  new  data  show  that  Investors  regard 
themselves  more  tightly  locked  in  with  their 
holding*  in  1966  than  In  1960,"  the  study 
found. 

Prom  1960  to  the  end  of  1964,  the  study 
noted,  total  Individual  stockholdings  m- 
creeaed  by  60  percent  to  an  estimated  $38^ 
bllUon.  while  total  unrealized  capital  appre- 
ciation probably  more  than  doubled  to  over 
$308  bUUon. 

Lowering  the  maximum  capital  gains  tax 
rate  to  30  percent  from  the  current  25  per- 
cent, the  study  found,  would  prompt  Inve*- 
tora  with  locked-ln  gain*  to  release  substan- 
tial amount*  of  capital  for  reinvestment. 


A  reduction  to  13.6  percent  "would  produce 
■till  more  dramatic  unlocking  of  capital."  the 
report  declared. 

The  survey  also  found  that  these  reduc- 
tions would  stimulate  the  flow  of  capital — 
after  the  initial  investor  response — to  a  con- 
sistently higher  degree  than  at  present. 

The  study  estimates  the  impact  of  a  re- 
duction of  5  percentage  points  In  the  capital 
gains  tax  to  a  maximum  tax  of  20  percent 
BS  follows: 

The  market  value  of  all  sales  of  securl- 
Ues  by  Investors  would  Jump  to  $23  billion 
from  $10.3  billion. 

Total  capital  appreciation  of  $10  billion 
would  thereby  become  subject  to  the  lower 
capital  gains  tax — more  than  three  times  as 
much  as  under  the  present  rate. 

Nearly  $13  billion  more  of  capital  would 
be  freed  for  reinvestment. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  would  receive  an  esti- 
mated $700  million  more  than  under  present 
rates. 

The  estimated  Impact  of  reducing  the 
maximum  capital  gains  tax  rate  to  12.5  per- 
cent would  be: 

Sales  of  securities  by  Individuals  would 
Increase  to  $67.3  billion. 

Total  capital  appreciation  of  $29.2  billion 
would  thereby  become  subject  to  the  lower 
capital  gains  tax. 

Some  $57  billion  more  of  capital  would  be 
freed  for  reinvestment  than  under  present 
rates. 

The  Treasury  would  receive  an  estimated 
$2   billion   more    than   under   present   rates. 

Examining  the  long-range  Implications  of 
a  reduction  in  the  capital  gains  tax.  the 
study   found: 

If  the  maximum  tax  rate  were  reduced 
to  20  percent,  the  ultimate  leveling  off  of 
revenue  to  the  Treasury  would  be  more 
than  one-quarter  above  present  revenues. 

If  the  maximum  tax  rates  were  reduced 
to  12.5  percent,  the  ultimate  leveling  off  of 
revenue  to  the  Treasury  would  be  nearly 
75   percent   more    than    present   revenues. 

The  Louis  Harris  survey  reported  that, 
during  the  course  of  interviews  with  In- 
vestors, many  of  those  questioned  "felt 
strongly  about  being  locked  in  with  their 
present  stockholdings,"  frequently  regarding 
the  capital  gains  tax  as  a  key  factor — along 
with  the  price  level  and  outlook  for  a  par- 
ticular stock — in  making  any  decisions  to 
sell. 

Another  recurrent  attitude  found  in  the 
interviews  was  that  investors  said  they 
wished  to  reinvest  their  profits,  indicating 
that  a  lower  capital  gains  tax  rate  would 
provide  the  Impetus  for  transferring  part  of 
their  holdings  into  growth  stocks. 

The  survey  findings  were  based  on  Inter- 
views with  nearly  1.500  Investors  in  32  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 


L.B.J.   INCONSISTENCY 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  excellent  edi- 
torial, entitled  "L.B.J.  Inconsistency" 
which  appeared  in  the  Friday,  January 
14  Issue  of  the  Valley  News,  a  daily  news- 
paper published  in  Lebanon,  N.H. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

LB.J.    iNCONSISTrNCT 

In  the  state  of  the  Union  message  Wednes- 
day evening.  President  Johnson  within  the 
»ame  few  minute*  dwelt  on  the  need  for 
guaranteeing  and  enforcing  civil  rights  and 
called  for  the  repeal  of  14(b)  which  allows 
States  to  have  so-called  right  to  work  laws. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  the  most  neces- 
sary civil  rights  should  lie  the  right  to  work. 
the  right  to  refuse  to  Join  a  union  If  a  worker 
CO  choose*,  without  losing  hto  Job. 


Certainly  one  should  have  the  right  to 
Join  a  union.  Unions  have  played  and  must 
continue  to  play  a  vital  role  In  labor-man- 
agement relations.  In  sectirlng  and  protecting 
rights  and  privileges  for  their  members. 

But  mandatory  membership  In  a  union  If 
a  worker  is  to  continue  In  his  Job  Is  a  viola- 
tion of  a  highly  individual  civil  and  human 
right — the  right  of  a  man  to  earn  his  and  his 
family's  daily  bread. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  is  well  made  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  never  deprive  any  State 
of  the  authority  to  take  such  steps  as  it 
deems  necessary  to  preserve  the  civil  and 
human  rights  of  Its  people  to  have  a  full 
opportunity  to  earn  their  dally  bread. 


PROPOSED     25TH     AMENDMENT     IS 
MAKING  PROGRESS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  report  to  the  Senate  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  proposed  25th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

As  you  know,  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  overwhelmingly  approved  the 
amendment,  with  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  Members  of  each  Chamber  voting 
In  favor  of  the  proposal.  The  action  of 
the  Senate  on  July  6.  1965,  sent  the  pro- 
posal to  the  several  States  for  ratifica- 
tion. 

The  amendment  would  close  existing 
serious  loopholes  in  our  fundamental  law 
concerning  the  questions  of  presidential 
inability  and  vacancies  in  the  Office  of 
Vice  President. 

The  amendment  was  submitted  to  the 
States  at  a  time  when  relatively  few 
were  in  session.  And.  because  most 
State  legislatures  meet  during  odd-num- 
bered years,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
amendment  will  receive  ratification  by 
the  necessary  38  States  before  the  early 
months  of  1967.  Nonetheless,  all  of  us 
who  contributed  to  the  amendment  are 
gratified  at  the  reception  it  has  received 
thus  far  in  the  States. 

Because  of  the  many  Inquiries  I  have 
received  on  the  progress  of  the  amend- 
ment, I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  at 
this  time  to  deliver  this  progress  report 
to  the  Senate. 

In  1965,  13  States  ratified  the  amend- 
ment. They  are,  together  with  the  dates 
of  ratification:  Nebraska,  July  12;  Wis- 
consin, July  13;  Oklahoma,  July  16:  Mas- 
sachusetts, August  9;  Pennsylvania,  Au- 
gust 15;  Kentucky,  September  15; 
Arizona,  September  22 ;  Michigan,  Octo- 
ber 5;  Indiana,  October  21;  California, 
October  21;  Arkansas.  November  4;  New 
Jersey,  November  29:  and  Delaware, 
December  7.  Yesterday,  January  17, 
Utah  became  the  14th  State  to  ratify  the 
amendment,  and  the  first  in  1966. 

The  following  State  legislatures  which 
have  not  yet  ratified  the  amendment 
will  meet  in  regular  sessions  this  year: 
Alaska,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Kan- 
sas, Louisiana,  Maryland.  Mississippi, 
New  Mexico,  New  York,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina.  South  Dakota.  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia.  Bar  associations  in 
14  of  those  15  States  have  endorsed  the 
amendment. 

States  which  may  meet  in  sjpecial  ses- 
sion in  1966  are  Connecticut,  Maine, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Vermont. 
Bar  associations  in  four  of  those  five 


States  have  endorsed  the  amendment, 
but  only  two  of  the  States — Maine  and 
Vermont — are  known  at  this  time  to  be 
considering  action  on  the  amendment 
should  they  meet  in  special  session. 

The  remaining  16  States  are  not  ex- 
I>ected  to  meet  before  1967.  Bar  associ- 
ations in  11  of  these  16  States  have  en- 
dorsed the  amendment. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion which,  in  cooperation  with  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments,  has  been  spending  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort  to  bring  this 
amendment  to  the  attention  of  lawyers 
and  the  general  public  and  to  answer 
questions  about  how  the  amendment, 
when  ratified,  will  operate. 

When  the  amendment  becomes  part  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  we 
will  have  greatly  lessened  the  possibility 
of  confusion,  uncertainty  and  chaos 
among  our  people,  should  tragedy  ever 
again  strike  those  in  executive  leader- 
ship of  our  Nation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  G.  DUNPHY 
AS  SERGEANT  AT  ARMS  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  nom- 
ination and  subsequent  confirmation  by 
the  Senate  of  Robert  G.  Dunphy  as  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  is  an  action  which  con- 
firms a  fact  which  we  have  all  long 
known,  that  Bob  Dunphy  is  a  capable 
and  efficient  public  servant.  More  im- 
portantly, he  has  the  affection  and  re- 
spect of  all  of  us  who  know  him,  either 
officially  or  personally. 

My  Immediate  predecessor  in  office. 
Senator  Theodore  Francis  Green,  to- 
gether with  my  senior  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Pastore,  sponsored  Bob  Dunphy 
as  Deputy  Sergeant  at  Arms  in  1955.  I 
am  sure,  too,  that  Senator  Green  is  most 
pleased  and  proud  by  the  recent  action 
of  the  Senate.  And  as  a  Rhode  Islander, 
I  can  only  express  the  pride  which  our 
State  feels  in  having  one  of  its  native 
sons  in  such  a  position  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

Twelve  years  as  deputy  to  the  very 
capable  Joseph  C.  Duke,  whom  we  shall 
all  miss,  eminently  qualifies  Bob  Dun- 
phy for  his  present  post. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  I 
was  helped  immensely  by  Bob  Dunphy, 
who  gave  much  time  and  effort  In  help- 
ing my  staff  and  myself  settle  into  office. 
I  know  that  his  sister  Helen,  who  worked 
on  my  staff,  and  contributed  so  much  to 
It  when  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  must 
be  very  proud  of  her  brother,  as  are 
we  all. 

I  extend  to  Bob  Dunphy  my  hearty 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  a 
long  tenure. 


INFLATION 
ROBERTSON.     Mr. 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
anticipating  that  the  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  1967.  which  we  now  expect  will 
be  presented  to  the  Congress  early  next 
week,  would  start  a  discussion  of  In- 
flation. I  asked  the  staff  economist  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
last  week  to  prepare  for  me  a  deflnltion 
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of  inflation.  And,  since  some  claim  that 
the  creeping  inflation  whicli  always  ac- 
companies the  type  of  business  expan- 
sion we  have  enjoyed  for  the  past  10 
years,  is  a  price  that  the  Nation  can 
afford  to  pay  for  economic  growth,  I 
asked  Dr.  Woodllef  Thomas  of  our  com- 
mittee staff  to  Indicate  the  difference, 
in  his  opinion,  between  creeping  inflation 
and  what  all  admit  is  harmful  inflation 
This  is  what  he  wrote : 

Inflation  may  b«  defined  as  a  rise  In  the 
general  level  of  prices  of  goods  and  services 
resulting  from  an  expansion  In  the  volume 
and  use  of  money  in  excess  of  expansion  In 
the  volume  of  goods  and  services  available 
for  purchase. 

Sometime*  Inflation  Is  defined  simply  as 
a  rla«  In  the  general  level  of  prices.  Or  It 
may  be  defined  as  expansion  In  money  In 
•xceaa  of  expansion  In  the  volume  of  goods 
and  servlcea.  Presumably  neither  one  of 
these  conditions  can  exist  without  the  other. 

CrMplng  Inflation  may  be  defined  as  a 
■low  procMS  of  monetary  expansion  in  ez- 
ceM  of  production,  probably,  but  not  nec- 
esaarUy,  accompanied  by  a  moderate  rla« 
In  prices.  In  other  words,  creeping  Inflation 
is  the  gradual  building  up  of  the  elements 
of  InflaUon,  which  If  continued  will  lead  to 
a  breakout  of  active  inflation. 

Harmful  inflation  may  be  said  to  occur 
when  the  procewea  of  inflation  become 
cumulattye  and  self-induced.  This  takes 
plao*  when  prtcea  rise  so  fast  that  the  supply 
of  money  U  not  adequate  to  meet  demands 
for  currant  transactloriB.  Not  only  is  more 
money  being  issued  but  also  the  turnover 
of  •xistlng  money  accelerates  because  no 
on«  wants  to  hold  the  rapidly  depreciating 
ourrmcy  and  shifts  as  q\iickly  as  possible 
into  other  assets  that  are  rising  in  price. 
Inflation  of  this  sort  generally  ends  in  a 
dlSMtrous  breakdown  of  the  entire  monetary 
system  of  the  country. 

In  this  week's  Issue  of  n.S.  News  b 
World  Report  I  find  an  interesting 
article  entitled  "How  Real  Is  Inflation 
In  the  United  States?"  That  article 
shows  that  in  the  past  10  years,  the 
purchasing  power  of  our  dollar  has  de- 
predated 15  percent  and  the  article 
statM  that  In  the  eyes  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  planners  that  Is  price  stability,  not 
real  Inflation.  Yet.  the  article  goes  on 
to  point  out  what  even  that  percentage 
of  Inflation — and  certainly  we  may  rea- 
sonably expect  it  to  increase — means  to 
the  millions  who  buy  bonds.  One  illus- 
tration Is  a  10-year  E-bond  that  had  a 
rated  Interest  of  zy^  percent  but  infla- 
tion reduced  the  actual  yield  to  1^  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  the  full  text  of  that  article 
on  Inflation  from  U-8.  News  k  World 
Report.  I  also  ask  imanlmous  consent 
to  have  printed,  foUowlng  that  arUcle, 
an  editorial  from  the  January  15,  1966, 
iMue  of  Buslneas  We*  entitled  "Oulde- 
Ilnee  Wont  Do  It  Alone." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RicoKD.  as  follows : 

[From  the  UJB.  News  ft  World  Report) 
Mow  Rau.  Is  iKyiiSTioir  nt  th« 
VtnrwD  arAna7 

(Hon.— Prices  of  Just  about  everything 
keep  eraeplng  hlgbai^-dssplte  oflclal  assur- 
ance that  the  United  BUtes  enjoys  price  su- 
bUlty.  Tour  dollar  today  u  worth  only  88 
cents  in  totxns  of  what  it  would  buy  10  years 
ago.    It's  an  erosion  that's  stlU  golag  on.) 


People  are  starUng  to  grumble  about  the 
higher  coet  of  living,  about  how  little  a 
dollar  win  buy. 

A  pound  of  pork  chops  or  of  beefsteak 
now  typically  costs  more  than  a  dollar  The 
dollar  win  buy  only  four  or  five  loaves  of 
bread.  A  >20  bill  no  longer  goes  very  far  In 
the  grocery  store. 

Shoes  for  the  children  as  they  started  to 
school  last  autumn  cost  more  than  did  shoes 
the  year  before.  The  same  was  true  of  many 
Items  of  clothing. 

Each  year  It  seems  to  take  more  dollars  to 
pay  the  rent.  Yet  building  a  home  of  your 
own  doesn't  seem  to  offer  a  way  out,  be- 
cause the  price  of  borrowed  money  is  higher, 
and  building  costs  keep  going  up. 

AI.ABMrNO    COSTS 

The  way  medical  costs  are  rising  frightens 
many  people.  A  semlprlvate  room  In  a  hos- 
pital, on  the  average,  costs  $27  a  day,  nearly 
double  the  SIS  rate  of  10  years  ago. 

The  coet  of  sending  a  youngster  to  college 
already  is  alarmingly  high,  and  keeps  cUmb- 
ing  year  by  year. 

There's  a  sharp  new  rise  underway  in  the 
price  of  automobile  Insurance.  Part  of  the 
reason  for  that  rise  is  the  steady  increase 
in  the  coet  of  getting  a  damaged  car  re- 
paired. 

The  dollar  lacks  the  buying  power  In  many 
fields  that  It  had  only  a  short  time  ago.  All 
the  while,  however,  officials  Insist  that  there 
is  no  real  inflation  In  the  United  States,  or 
at  most  only  creeping  inflation.  The  official 
claim  is  that  prices,  overall,  have  been 
stable  and  that  the  Government  is  deter- 
mined to  maintain  stability. 

But  can  this  creeping  inflation  be  real 
Inflation?  What  If  the  rate  of  "creep" 
speeds  up,  as  It  Is  doing  right  now? 

WHAT  IB  STABnmr? 

In  the  eyes  of  Government  planners,  an 
upward  creep  of  about  l.fl  percent  a  year — 
the  average  rise  In  all  consumer  prices  since 
1658 — Is  stability,  not  real  Inflation. 

Yet  a  rise  of  that  amount  becomes  very 
real  to  millions  of  pensioners  and  others  who 
must  Uve  on  fixed  incomes.  It  becomes  real 
enough  to  the  millions  who  buy  U.S.  sav- 
ings bonds  and  find  that  the  purchasing 
power  they  expected  to  get  back  from  the 
dollars  they  Invested  has  tended  to  creep 
away. 

People  of  all  classes  who  buy  bonds,  put 
money  in  savings  accounts,  lend  on  mort- 
gages or  make  personal  loans  find  that 
creeping  inflation  Is  a  hard  fact  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years  as  It  eats  away  at  the  value  of 
the  dollars  that  are  paid  back. 

By  the  same  token,  debtors  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  as  prices  creep  up- 
ward under  so-called  stability,  they  are  able 
to  pay  back  their  debts  In  dollars  of  lower 
value  than  those  they  borrowed  As  the 
years  go  by  In  a  period  of  creeping  Inflation, 
the  return  In  the  form  of  interest  tends  to 
be  eroded. 

WHCKK  rr  HCSTS 

Consider  the  man  who  bought  a  »100  sav- 
ings bond  in  January  1956,  for  »75.  Over  the 
10  years  that  he  has  held  the  bond,  he  has 
earned  an  average  of  3 '4  percent  Interest  a 
year,  or  a  total  of  $38.08.  Thus  he  can  re- 
deem his  bond  for  $103  08. 

But  the  upward  creep  of  prices  since  1968 
has  made  his  doUars  worth  less  than  they 
were  worth  10  years  ago  The  money  he  gets 
for  his  bond  will  now  buy  goods  and  serv- 
ices that  would  have  cost  only  $86.91  In  1956. 
So,  in  terms  of  real  spending  power,  the  bond 
has  earned  an  average  of  only  114  percent 
Interest  a  year,  or  $1191  over  the  10-year 
period. 

EKOSION  or  DOLLAR 

Charts  on  these  pages  give  you  other  ex- 
amplea  of  the  effect  of  creeping  Inflation  in 
a  period  of  so-called  price  stability  between 
1956  and  1965.    You  can  see  what  price  in- 


creases did  to  the  dollar's  purchasing  power 
in  terms  of  overall  costs  of  living,  and  in 
terms  of  some  of  the  more  common  things 
people  buy. 

If  the  dollar  of  1955  la  taken  as  worth  100 
cents,  then  the  dollar  of  1965  and  early 
1966,  after  10  years  of  creeping  Inflation,  is 
an  85-cent  dollar,  not  a  100-cent  dollar.  In 
that  period,  15  cents  has  been  eaten  away  by 
Inflation. 

Look  at  what  has  happened  to  prices  of 
goods  and  services  In  typical  cities  acrors  the 
United  States  In  the  past  10  years : 

A  man's  haircut  In  a  union  barbershop  in 
San  Francisco  cost  $1.50  in  late  1955.  Now 
the  price  Is  $2.50, 

The  doctor  In  San  Francisco  who  charged 
$175  for  an  appendectomy  In  late  1955  now 
bills  his  patient  for  $300.  A  woman's  coat 
that  cost  $60  at  a  San  Francisco  shop  10  years 
ago  now  Is  tagged  $108. 

In  Chicago,  a  4-mlle  taxi  ride  that  cost 
$1.15  In  1955  now  carries  a  tab  of  $1  60 

Milk  at  one  food  chain  in  Chicago  sells 
today  for  26  cents  a  quart,  up  from  20  cents 
a  decade  ago,  and  bacon  Is  89  cents  a  pound, 
compared  with  39  cents  a  pound  in  1955 

The  restaurant  dinner  that  brought  a 
check  for  $6  to  the  Chicago  diner-out  10 
years  ago  now  costs  $7.50  to  $8. 

An  automobile  dealer  in  Washington,  DC, 
reports  that  he  now  charges  $28.96  for  a  ma- 
jor tuneup  on  an  eight-cylinder  car.  Ten 
years  ago,  his  bill  was  about  $24  for  a  similar 
Job. 

PRICXS  THAT  ARK  DOWN 

There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  the  general 
upward  climb  In  prices.  Typical  household 
appliances  such  as  refrigerators,  washing 
machines  and  TV  sets  sell  for  less  than  they 
did  10  years  ago.  The  reason  Is  that  a  vast 
increase  In  sales  volume  has  spurred  com- 
petition and  brought  reductions  In  manufac- 
turing expenses. 

Prices  on  new  cars  have  not  risen  as  sharp- 
ly as  consumer  prices  In  general. 

Some  farm  products,  notably  chickens  and 
eggs,  are  selling  at  lower  prices  now  than 
10  years  ago.  Some  Imported  commodities- 
coffee  and  bananas,  for  example — also  cost 
about  the  same,  on  the  average,  as  in  1955, 
or  less. 

Still,  the  overall  trend  of  prices  has  fol- 
lowed a  steady  upward  track,  and  lately  the 
erosion  of  the  dollar  has  been  speeding  up. 

Just  in  the  past  few  weeks,  some  of  the 
country's  leading  economists  have  warned 
that  the  U.S.  economy  Is  on  the  point  of 
overheating,  that  the  threat  of  a  step-up  In 
the  rate  of  inflation  Is  greater  now  than  at 
any  time  since  the  Korean  war  period  of  the 
early  1950's. 

OUTLOOK  rOR    1975 

Look  ahead  10  years,  to  1975.  It's  a  safe 
assumption,  based  on  what's  happened  In 
the  past,  that  today's  dollar  will  then  be 
worth  only  about  70  cents,  or  less. 

Experience  with  the  creeping  Inflation  of 
the  past,  and  prospects  for  the  future,  can 
have  great  meaning  for  all  people — for  per- 
sons now  retired,  for  young  people  getting 
started,  for  families  with  children  to  send 
to  college  later,  for  savers  and  invertors.  for 
those  going  Into  debt,  for  businessmen. 

The  wage  earner  or  the  man  on  salary 
usually  can  expect  to  see  his  yearly  earnings 
rise  more  than  enough  to  offset  any  creeping 
rate  of  Inflation. 

The  typical  factory  worker,  for  exampls. 
has  had  a  rise  of  more  than  40  percent  in 
hourly  earnings  in  the  past  10  years— far 
higher  than  the  rise  In  consumer  prices. 

But  In  planning  for  retirement,  today's 
workers  need  to  give  thought  to  the  way  the 
value  of  pension  dollars — usually  payable  in 
a  fixed  amount — will  tend  to  shrink  as  the 
price  level  rises. 

tisK  or  TumoK 
The   young   couple,   saving   for  the  tlms 
when  chlldreo  will  be  going  to  college,  needs 
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to  make  sure  that  a  margin  for  safety  Is  In- 
cluded In  savings  that  are  set  aside  today  to 
be  drawn  on  later. 

Many  a  family  that  managed  In  recent 
years  to  save  $4,000  or  $5,000  to  see  a  child 
through  college  has  been  shocked  to  find  that 
t.'ie  money  Is  not  much  more  than  enough 
to  pay  for  a  single  year's  college  or  university 
expenses,  counting  tuition,  board  and  room, 
and  miscellaneous  Items. 

The  Investor  who  Is  laying  money  aside 
tod.iy  to  be  drawn  on  In  years  ahead  needs 
to  decide  whether  his  Investments  should 
not  provide  some  chance  for  growth  of  capi- 
tal, over  and  above  an  annual  yield  in  the 
form  of  dividends  or  Interest. 

I:i  general,  any  Investment  that  returns  a 
fixed  number  of  dollars  Is  likely  to  see  the 
value  of  Its  yield  eroded  as  the  dollar  de- 
clines In  buying  power.  That  Is  the  case 
with  Interest  paid  on  bonds,  with  cash  in  a 
savings  account,  with  Interest  return  on  a 
mortgage. 

By  contrast.  Investments  that  have  some 
prospect  of  growing  In  value  offer  chances 
to  outdistance  the  tendency  of  doUars  to 
depreciate  over  a  period  of  years.  For  ex- 
ample, common  stocks  of  sound,  well-man- 
aged companies  have  been  a  good  hedge 
agalnft  Inflation  In  years  past.  But  it's  im- 
portant to  pick  the  right  stocks.  Not  all 
stocks  go  up  in  value,  even  In  a  bull  market. 

Mutual  funds  or  other  Investment  com- 
panies that  own  shares  in  a  wide  range  of 
Industries  generally  In  the  past  have  offered 
a  better-than-average  return  for  the  small 
Investor. 

PROBLEM    OP    HEDGING 

Owners  of  homes,  and  of  other  well-located 
real  estate,  generally  have  found  the  value  of 
their  property  rising  faster,  over  the  years, 
than  the  overall  price  level.  Even  so,  prop- 
erty Is  not  a  foolproof  hedge  U  It  has  to  be 
sold  In  a  hurry. 

No  one  can  count  on  escaping  the  effects 
of  Inflation.  But  the  man  who  is  aware  of 
how  the  dollar  has  tended  to  lose  buying 
power,  even  during  relative  stability,  can  take 
steps  to  try  to  protect  his  Income  and  his 
savings. 

In  the  last  10  years — 

Your  food  dollar  has  loet  15  cents,  now  it's 
an  85-cent  dollar. 

Your  rent  dollar  has  lost  13  cents,  now  it's 
an  87-cent  dollar. 

Your  apparel  dollar  has  loet  7  cents,  now 
It's  a  93-cent  dollar. 

Your  medical-care  dollar  has  lost  27  cents, 
now  It's  a  73-cent  dollar. 

Your  transportation  dollar  has  lost  18 
cents,  now  it's  an  82-cent  dollar. 

Your  homebulldlng  dollar  has  lost  20 
cents,  now  It's  an  80-cent  dollar. 

Tour  college-cost  dollar  has  loet  24  cents. 
now  It's  a  76-cent  dollar. 

Your  auto-repalr  dollar  has  loet  20  cents, 
now  It's  an  80-cent  dollar. 

Your  auto-Insurance  dollar  has  loet  26 
cents,  now  it's  a  74-cent  doUar.  Basic  data: 
U-S.  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

*  wmpZinjr  of  what's  happened  to  prices 
(Average  changes  across  the  United  Suteal 
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GniDELiNia  Won't  Do  It  Alone 
The  rapid  rise  In  the  coet  of  the  Vietnam 
war  is  relentlessly  forcing  the  administration 
toward  an  agonizing  reappraisal  of  the  eco- 
nomic problems  it  faces. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  principal  threat 
to  price  stability  was  a  rate  of  wage  gains 
in  excess  of  the  rate  of  productivity  gains. 
To  deal  with  this  continuing  but  relatively 
gentle  Inflationary  push,  the  administration 
invented  and  refined  a  policy  that  was  Itself 
originally  Intended  to  be  gentle:  the  wage- 
price  guldeposts.  On  the  whole,  this  policy 
was  successful  In  the  situation  for  which  it 
was  designed. 

The  inflationary  buildup  that  is  now  oc- 
curring is  something  totally  different.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  early  days  of  the 
Korean  war,  the  United  States  Is  threatened 
by  a  classic  Inflation  of  the  kind  that  occurs 
when  total  demand  outruns  available  supply 
and  drives  prices  up  Irresistibly. 

The  kind  of  self-restraint  envisioned  by 
the  guidelines  continues  to  have  an  impor- 
tant antl-lnflatlonary  role  in  the  new  situ- 
ation. But  the  guidelines  cannot  be  the 
chief  safeguard  against  Inflation  in  a  period 
when  the  problem  is  a  rapid  buildup  of  de- 
mand rather  than  a  slow  rise  in  costs.  In- 
deed, there  Is  a  danger  that  the  guidelines 
are  now  having  a  pernicious  effect:  By  re- 
straining price  Increases  for  products  that 
are  in  the  spotlight,  they  may  keep  the  pub- 
lic from  realizing  that  we  face  a  new  situ- 
ation that  demands  new  and  far  more  vigor- 
ous policies. 

In  an  economy  where  demand  Is  growing 
faster  than  supply,  the  guldeposts  actually 
have  been  transformed  into  an  instrument  of 
selective  price  control.  First,  strong  Gov- 
ernment pressure  backed  by  the  bludgeon  of 
Federal  stockpiles  prevented  price  increases 
in  aluminum,  copper,  and  wheat.  Then,  last 
week,  a  deal  between  the  steel  industry  and 
the  White  House  almost  halved  an  announced 
Increase  In  the  price  of  structival  shapes. 

All  this  may  look  good  to  the  public,  be- 
cause It  appears  to  be  keeping  prices  down. 
But  it  has  not  solved  any  of  the  problems 
that  have  plagued  selective  price  controls,  at 
least  since  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  has  not  prevented  price  increases  in  un- 
controUed  areas.  Nor  has  it  checked  the 
buildup  of  inflationary  forces  in  the  economy 
as  a  whole. 

Even  in  copper,  recent  weeks  have  seen  a 
sharp  rise  in  the  price  of  imports  (p.  36). 
Over  the  past  year,  the  wholesale  price  in- 
dex for  meat,  poultry,  and  flah  is  up  17.4 
percent  over  a  year  ago.  hides  and  skins,  up 
39  percent,  leather  up  7.7  percent,  shoes  up 
3.5  percent.  There  have  been  sharp  Increases 
In  the  coet  of  construction,  and  prices  In  the 
whole  service  sector  have  continued  to  in- 
crease— a  trend  that  will  intensify  when 
medicare  goes  into  effect  in  the  latter  half 
of  this  year. 

In  this  situation,  the  appeal  for  self- 
restraint  Is  not  enough.  The  economy  now 
is  operating  closer  to  effective  capacity  than 
at  any  time  since  the  mid-1960's.  Skilled 
labor  shortages  have  become  widespread  and 
painful.  Budget  data  and  surveys  of  inten- 
tions point  to  record  spending  by  Govern- 
ment, consumers,  and  business.  The  de- 
mand for  credit  is  running  far  ahead  of 
previous  years. 

uurrtNo  BACK  dkicams 
In  short,  we  now  face  a  classic  demand- 
pull  Inflation  in  which  the  aggregate  de- 
mand of  the  economy  is  growing  faster  than 
goods  and  services  can  be  made  available 
to  satisfy  It. 

The  only  way  to  deal  with  this  kind  of 
Inflation  is  to  adopt  monetary  and  fiscal 
measures  that  will  restrain  the  growth  of 
demand: 

The  growth  of  the  money  supply  must  be 
held  to  a  rate  that  approximately  corres- 
ponds to  the  expected  rate  of  growth  In 
real    output    of    goods    and    services.      The 


money  supply  (Including  time  deposits  of 
commercial  banks)  has  been  expanding  at 
a  rate  of  about  8  percent  a  year.  In  the 
coming  year,  the  Federal  Reserve  should 
plan  to  hold  the  growth  to  something  on 
the  order  of  5  percent.  Lately,  the  Fed  has 
been  trying  to  ease  the  impact  of  Its  move 
to  a  higher  discount  rate  by  supplying  am- 
ple reserves  to  the  commercial  banks.  Now 
that  the  holiday  season  is  over,  the  appro- 
priate target  of  monetary  policy  again  is  a 
negative  free  reserve  position. 

Federal  spending  for  civilian  purjxwes 
must  be  held  to  a  practical  minimum.  High 
prosperity  and  labor  shortages  are  In  them- 
selves potent  weapons  In  the  war  against 
poverty.  It  shoxild  be  possible  to  make  a 
start  toward  many  of  the  Great  Society  goals 
without  undertaking  major  increases  in 
spending. 

Finally,  If  the  Government  finds  that  it 
cannot  hold  spending  to  levels  that  do  not 
threaten  to  feed  Inflation,  the  administra- 
tion must  be  prepared  to  grasp  the  nettle 
and  recommend  higher  taxes. 

The  economic  challenge  that  the  adminis- 
tration faces  today  is  the  mirror  image  of 
the  challenge  that  was  presented  in  the 
early  years  of  this  decade.  Then,  the  prob- 
lem was  to  stimulate  a  stagnating  economy; 
It  was  met  by  courageous,  and  at  first  un- 
popular, measures  to  increase  demand.  Now. 
the  problem  Is  to  stabilize  an  economy 
threatened  by  overstimulation;  it  must  be 
met  by  equally  courageous,  and  even  more 
unpopular,  policies  to  restrain  demand. 


AN  ALASKA  POSTMASTER  IS  HON- 
ORED—CITATION OP  MERIT  IS 
CONFERRED  ON  "TONY" 

8CHWAMM  OP  ANCHORAGE 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  record  that  of  the  14  postmas- 
ters in  the  Nation  who  are  being  honored 
this  week  with  a  citation  of  merit  by 
Postmaster  General  O'Brien,  one  is  from 
Alaska.  He  is  George  8.  "Tony" 
Schwamm,  the  competent  postmaster  of 
Alaska's  largest  city.  Anchorage. 

The  citation  of  merit  is  awarded  be- 
cause of  the  able  way  in  which  Postmas- 
ter Schwamm  has  carried  out  the  Presi- 
dent's natural  beauty  program  by  im- 
proving the  appearance  of  the  various 
post  offices  in  his  jurisdiction  and  their 
surrounding  grounds. 

Postmaster  Schwamm  is  an  outstand- 
ing Alaskan,  a  former  World  War  n  pilot 
who  thereafter  served  with  great  ability 
as  the  head  of  the  Territory's  Depart- 
ment of  Aeronautics,  In  that  capacity  he 
started  a  most  effective  airport  construc- 
tion program  and  built  airfields  which 
are  still  in  use  and  have  stood  up  under 
the  wear  and  tear  of  service.  He  then 
became  the  manager  of  the  International 
Airport  at  Anchorage,  which,  imder  his 
direction,  became  the  air  crossways  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere.  It  links  the 
three  great  continents  of  that  hemi- 
sphere. "Tony"  Schwamm's  dynamic 
leadership  contributed  substantially  to 
this  airport  development.  Today,  the 
passengers  from  Europe  and  Asia  have 
the  opportunity  to  stop  off  at  Anchorage 
and  enjoy  the  outstanding  scenic  beau- 
ties of  the  last  frontier. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  salute  "Tony" 
Schwamm  for  his  outstanding  perform- 
ance in  every  position  that  he  has  oc- 
cupied, and  to  congratulate  Postmaster 
General  Larry  O'Brien  for  making  this 
award. 
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KXPORT  CX>NTROU3  ON  BLACK 

WAunrr  loos 

\Si.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
QuectioQ  or  whether  export  controls 
should  or  should  not  be  Imposed  on 
blade  walnut  logs  has  been  debated  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  in  the  appropriate 
downtown  acencles  for  nearly  3  Mi  years. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  did.  In 
fact.  Impose  controls  between  February 
1964.  and  February  1965,  when  they 
were  terminated. 

On  October  28.  1965,  Mr.  E.  E.  Free- 
man. Jr.,  president  of  the  George  E. 
Tomllnaon  Co.,  Winchester.  Ky..  pre- 
sented a  paper  to  the  Ohio  Valley  sec- 
tion of  the  Forest  Products  Research 
Society  on  "Why  Export  Controla  Are 
Not  the  Answer  to  the  Walnut  Con- 
servation Problem." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Mr.  Freeman's  excellent  pres- 
entation be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  treatise 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Wmt  IzroBT  CoKKOu  Aas  Not  ths  Aifswn 

TO  TKS  Walxxit  Combbtation  Pkoblxm 
(By  B.  B.   FreniiAn,  Jr.) 

STTKMAXT 

Tb«  •Utlatlca  on  the  growth  and  drain  of 
walnut  ar«  extremely  unreliable  since  this 
•pecles  accounta  for  rach  a  email  percenUge 
of  th«  total  hardwood  atanda  In  the  tJnltad 
Stataa.  Sampling  errors  are  large  aa  a  result 
of  tha  low  Tolumea  per  acre  and  the  scattered 
ocourr«nc«  of  the  speclea  Log  grades  uaed 
In  the  U.8.  Foreat  Service  Inventorlea,  while 
suitable  for  moat  hardwoods,  are  almoat 
meanlngleaa  for  walnut  due  to  length  specifi- 
cations and  other  requirements.  Informa- 
tion oo  Ttnear  log  growth  outside  the  Cen- 
tral Stataa  and  In  noncommercial  foreat  areas 
la  very  limited. 

Bxport  controls  ware  placed  on  walnut  logs 
for  a  trUl  period  of  1  year  and  they  faUed. 
Walnut  consumption  during  the  period  of 
export  controls  was  understated  due  to  sev- 
eral fitotora.  and  It  la  poaslble  that  consump- 
tion of  tha  blgbast  quality  walnut  veneer 
logs  reaobad  its  peak  during  the  control 
period.  Bxport  controls  were  Inequitable 
and  difficult  to  admlnUter.  Reported  log 
conaumptlon  during  controls  exceeded 
growth  by  approximately  two-thirds,  and 
domeatle  conaumptlon  was  expanded  rapidly 
St  Um  end  of  ttaa  control  period  as  new  mills 
started  operation  and  tha  furniture  trade 
Innraasnrl  Its  acceptance  and  use  of  thinner 


Tha  answer  to  the  problem  lies  In  growing 
more  walnut  of  higher  quality  and  growing 
It  (aster.  The  use  of  other  hardwood  species 
and  thinner  veneera  miist  tncreaae  In  the 
f^rn'wg  yaara.  Accelerated  walnut  forestry 
offan  a  unlqua  opportunity  for  walnut  man- 
ufaeturvs  and  for«st-relat«d  agencies  of  the 
State  and  Fsdaral  Qovernments  to  combine 
in  the  best  long-range  Interest  of  the  wood 
industry.  s. 

nmODucnoN 

Walnut  la  our  moat  popular  fine  hardwood, 
and  there  la  little  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
best  walnut  timber  Is  being  consumed  at  a 
rate'  In  excess  of  Its  annual  growth.  Al- 
though the  extant  of  the  problem  Is  open  to 
aoms  queatlon.  continued  consumption  at 
praaant  levels  la  likely  to  cause  a  supply 
problem  In  the  future.  The  problem  la  not 
new.  and  the  same  problem  exlsta  with  many 
other  choice  native  hardwoods.  The  trends 
continue  toward  lower  quality  timber  and 
greater  demand.  ~  Tlie  program  today  on 
walnut  u  partleularly  important  alnee  what 
happens  to  walnut  oMiy  happen  to  all  of  our 


most  choice  native  hardwoods  in  the  yaar* 
to  coma. 

All  of  us  asooclated  with  the  fine  wood  are 
interested  in  a  long-term  soluUon  to  the 
problem  that  will  result  In  ample  ftne  qual- 
ity walnut  for  future  generations.  Person- 
ally. 1  feel  that  we  cannot  ask  the  Govern- 
ment to  solve  this  problem  for  us.  but  rather 
It  must  be  a  Joint  effort  among  timber  grow- 
ers, veneer  and  lumber  manufacturers,  ex- 
porters, furniture  manufacturers,  and  the 
U.a.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  solu- 
Uon should  be  based  on  the  maximum  al- 
lowable amount  of  Individual  freedom  and 
on  a  competitive  market  In  which  supply 
and  demand  are  the  controlling  factors. 
Statistical  survey  procedures  related  to  wal- 
nut timber  should  be  refined  and  improved. 
A  solution  to  the  problem  should  meet  the 
needs  of  the  ultimate  consumer  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

THr     NATURE     or     THE     PROBLEM 

In  1980  domestic  walnut  veneer  manufac- 
turers became  seriously  concerned  with  find- 
ing a  means  of  stopping  or  reducing  the  ex- 
port of  walnut  logs.  In  this  year,  statistics 
Of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Indi- 
cated that  approximately  10.2  million  board 
feet  of  walnut  logs  of  all  claasea  were  ex- 
ported, equalling  about  58  percent  of  the 
total  walnut  veneer  logs  consumed  by  the 
domesUc  walnut  Industry.  After  a  steady 
decline  of  over  20  years,  the  demand  for 
walnut  products  in  the  United  States  started 
rising  In  1956,  recently  reaching  Its  peak. 
With  record  domestic  and  export  demand, 
there  has  been  a  fairly  rapid  ascendancy  In 
prices  and  a  possible  (but  less  easily  deter- 
mined) decrease  In  average  log  quality. 

The  American  Walnut  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation exerted  substantial  pressure  on  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  to  act  under 
the  short  supply  provisions  of  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949  and  place  export  controls 
on  shipments  of  walnut  logs  abroad.  Their 
work  to  this  end  was  effective,  and  the  ex- 
port of  walnut  logs  was  under  Federal  con- 
trol from  February  14,  1964,  to  February 
13,  1966. 

To  the  domestic  walnut  veneer  manufac- 
turer, there  are  two  natural  objectives  to  be 
achieved  by  the  relmposltlon  of  export  con- 
trol on  logs.  The  first  Is  an  Immediate  eco- 
nomic objective  of  maintaining  or  increasing 
profits  through  the  lessening  of  competition 
for  logs.  The  second  objective  Is  to  conserve 
good  quality  walnut  logs  so  that  there  will 
be  a  perpetual  supply  of  this  timber  avail- 
able. Conservation  Is  the  only  Important 
area  of  concern  to  the  public.  Unless  ex- 
port controls  will  solve  the  conservation 
problem,  they  have  no  place  of  value  In  our 
economy. 

There  are  still  quite  a  few  unanswered 
questions  about  the  true  nature  of  the  wal- 
nut problem.  On  September  22,  1965.  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Connor  said,  "Predicated 
on  the  VS.  Forest  Service  estimate  of  veneer 
grade  walnut  logs  In  our  land  classified  as 
commercial  forest  and  assuming  current 
rates  of  constimptlon,  there  exists  a  10-  to 
11 -year  supply  In  the  United  States.  The  ex- 
tension of  an  annual  export  quota  of  7.3 
million  board  feet  would  not  prevent  ulti- 
mate exhaustion  of  walnut  reserves  since 
current  domestic  consumption  alone  ex- 
ceeds estimated  domestic  growth  on  lands 
classified  as  commercial  forest." 

BACXQXOT7NI)    KXXATXD   TO   THE   PREVIOUS  KXPORT 
CONTROLS 

On  February  14.  1964.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Luther  H  Hodges  placed  short  supply 
controls  on  exports  of  black  walnut  logs  for 
a  trial  period  of  1  year  because  a  curb  on  ex- 
ports could  not  achieve  any  meaningful  con- 
servation without  a  concurrent  reduction  In 
domestic  consumption.  Secretary  Hodges  ex- 
preaaly  conditioned  the  export  controls  on  a 
voluntary  reduction  In  domestic  consump- 


tion to  approximately  15  million  board  feet 
during  the  trial  period,  February  1964  to 
February  1966.  At  the  end  of  the  trial  pe- 
rlod,  annual  domestic  consumption  wu  more 
than  36  percent  In  excess  of  the  desired  goal. 
Against  this  background.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce John  Connor  announced  on  February 
12,  1966,  his  decision  not  to  extend  the  dura- 
tion of  the  controls.  On  March  2,  1965,  after 
examining  once  more  the  basic  facts  and 
arguments,  he  reaffirmed  his  decision  of 
February  13.  1965. 

At  the  request  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  th#  U.S.  Senate,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  Yept  the  decision  regarding  log 
export  contrqls  under  careful  review.  On 
September  33,  1966.  Secretary  Connor  again 
reaffirmed  his  decision  of  February  12,  1965. 
His  statement  was  approximately  1,000  words, 
but  I  will  quote  some  of  his  comments: 

"It  Is  our  Judgment  that  a  significant  por- 
tion of  this  Increased  export  activity  during 
recent  months  has  been  prompted  by  the 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  export  controls 
might  be  relmposed,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  hearings  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee as  well  as  the  announced  reconsidera- 
tion of  my  original  decision." 

"We  have  received  confirmation  from  rep- 
resentatives of  the  domestic  veneer  and 
furniture  Industries  that  It  Is  not  possible 
In  the  foreseeable  future  to  achieve  any 
significant  reduction  In  the  domestic  con- 
sumption through  voluntary  use  of  on* 
thirty-sixth  of  an  Inch  veneer. 

"I  am  convinced  that  no  meaningful  con- 
servation can  be  achieved  without  control- 
ling domestic  consumption  of  walnut  logs. 
"It  Is  quite  clear  that  our  long-term  fore- 
casts as  to  rate  of  depletion  of  walnut  re- 
sources are  not  and  cannot  be  regarded  as 
clearly  reliable. 

"With  respect  to  the  growers  or  producers 
of  walnut  logs,  it  Is  clear  that  the  u«e  of  the 
export  controls  Is  contrary  to  their  economic 
Interests  because  of  reduced  demand  and  the 
depressant  effect  on  the  prices  they  can 
obtain  for  the  logs. 

"No  meaningful  conservation  measure  can 
be  achieved  without  controlling  domestic 
consumption  and  any  export  control  meas- 
ure adopted  under  the  misconception  that 
export  control  alone  Is  sufficient  would  only 
delay  our  squarely  facing  the  Issue.  I  do  not 
have  the  legal  authority  to  Impose  regula- 
tions on  domestic  consumption,  and  volun- 
tary control  of  domestic  consumption  does 
not  appear  feasible  In  the  foreseeable 
futtire." 

During  the  1  year  of  controls  there  was  an 
exceea  of  consumption  over  growth  exceed- 
ing 10  billion  board  feet,  or  approximately 
two-thirds  more  than  the  total  amount  of 
new  growth  estimated  by  the  Forest  Service. 
Had  It  not  been  for  delays  In  starting  new 
mills  and  temporary  slowdowns  In  domestic 
veneer  sales  and  production  due  to  problenu 
between  veneer  manufacturers  and  furniture 
buyers  caused  by  thickness  changes,  the 
domestic  log  consumption  In  1964  might 
have  exceeded  the  previous  year.  Domestic 
veneer  manufacturing  Increased  substan- 
tially In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1964,  as  new 
manufacturers  started  production.  The 
productive  capacity  of  walnut  veneer  mill* 
starting  or  increasing  walnut  production  In 
the  United  States  during  the  period  of  con- 
trols exceeded  the  footage  reduction  Imposed 
on  exporters  of  walnut  logs. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  avaUable  stattsticf 
It  appears  that  exports  were  cut  back  51  p«r- 
cent  while  domestic  consumption  dropped 
21  percent.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  imposition 
of  export  controls  in  the  absence  of  any 
effective  domestic  control  was  an  Inequitable 
situation  for  American  exporters.  Both  fur- 
niture manufacturers  and  exporters  were  up- 
set when  they  learned  that  there  were  no 
llmitationa  on  the  export  of  walnut  veneer 
In  1964.  Government  statistics  reveal  thst 
tha  logs  used  for  uncontrolled  veneer  ex- 
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ports  were  equal  to  about  35  percent  of  the 
total  1964  export  log  quota.  Thla  consump- 
tion would  have  been  substantially  larger, 
except  for  the  time  lag  necessary  to  develop 
this  new  business  and  start  new  veneer  mllla 
m  this  country. 

Although  the  figures  on  walnut  veneer 
consumption  In  1964  appear  factual,  In  real- 
ity they  are  unsound  and  misleading.  Sev- 
eral things  happened  that  worked  to  defeat 
the  conservation  objectives  of  the  controls. 
Since  exporters  were  sharply  curtailed  In  the 
volume  that  could  be  exported,  they  shifted 
to  exporting  only  the  best  logs  from  the  best 
areas.  Log  buyers  have  reported  cases  where 
portions  of  good  veneer  quality  logs  were 
left  in  the  woods  to  decay  or  rot.  For  ex- 
ample, a  veneer  log  12  feet  In  length  with  a 
knot  on  one  side  might  be  cut  off  with  a  saw 
and  exported  as  an  8-foot  log  to  Increase  log 
quality  while  abiding  by  the  restrictions  of 
the  export  regulations.  The  portion  remain- 
ing in  the  woods  does  not  show  in  any  con- 
sumption figures,  but  It  was  "consiuned" 
without  resulting  In  a  useful  product. 

Export  controls  and  the  voluntary  domes- 
tic controls  were  based  on  Doyle  Scale  log 
measurement.  A  1-lnch  reduction  In  Doyle 
Scale  measurement  Is  often  equivalent  to  20- 
to  25-percent  reduction  in  footage.  Since 
there  are  no  Industry-accepted  standard  ways 
of  measuring  logs  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  chose  not  to  control  this  aspect. 
It  Is  logical  to  believe  that  much  of  the  re- 
duced conservation  in  1964  was  only  "paper" 
conservation  rather  than  a  real  reduction  in 
wood  volume  consumed.         ' 

In  years  before  the  controls,  walnut  lumber 
logs  and  burls,  as  well  as  veneer  logs,  were 
exported.  A  steady  volume  of  west  coast 
Clara  walnut  was  exported.  All  walnut  ex- 
ports in  years  prior  to  controls  were  consid- 
ered to  be  veneer  quality  in  the  Forest  Service 
statistical  presentation.  The  fact  that  this 
was  Incorrect  has  caused  an  Improper  picture 
to  be  painted.  If  we  count  as  1964  consump- 
tion the  parts  of  logs  left  In  the  woods,  the 
logs  consumed  but  not  reported  due  to 
changes  In  measuring  techniques,  and  the 
shift  from  low  quality  veneer  logs  and  lumber 
logs  to  high  quality  veneer  logs,  it  Is  very 
probable  that  there  was  a  greater  consump- 
tion of  high  quality  veneer  logs  In  1964  than 
In  any  previous  year. 

To  get  a  clearer  perspective  of  the  Inequita- 
ble situation  that  existed  for  exporters  In 
1964,  I  will  refer  to  the  problems  created  for 
our  company.  The  George  E.  Tomllnson  Co. 
is  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  quality 
walnut  lumber,  with  a  band  mill  In  Win- 
chester, Ky.  Due  to  our  location,  most  of 
our  logs  are  bought  in  competition  with  ve- 
neer manufacturers  from  Indiana  and  sur- 
rounding States.  Logs  of  both  veneer  and 
lumber  quality  must  be  bought  together,  and 
since  we  do  not  manufacture  veneer  It  was 
Impossible  to  compete  successfully  on  good 
quality  logs  until  we  developed  an  export 
market.  Within  about  4  years  after  develop- 
ing an  export  market  we  were  able  to  Increase 
our  total  employment  from  26  to  60  people, 
triple  our  walnut  lumber  production,  build  a 
new  walnut  lumber  sawmill,  and  Increase 
substantially  our  total  operations  and  profits. 
The  imposition  of  export  controls  on  wal- 
nut logs  came  to  us  as  a  complete  surprise 
since  we  did  not  know  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  had  been  holding  hearings  with 
the  American  Walnut  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion In  months  immediately  preceding  the 
Imposition  of  controls.  Because  the  export- 
ers were  relatively  disorganized  and  had  little 
effective  representetlon  In  Washington.  It  Is 
tny  feeling  that  the  controls  were  applied  on 
the  basis  of  a  one-sided  presentation  of  the 
facts  of  the  matter.  Many  American  log  ex- 
porters were  disappointed  because  the  control 
provisions  allowed  foreign  buyers  to  control 
»  substantial  percentage  of  the  total  export 
licenses.  Because  of  the  definition  of  the 
term    "exporters,"    many    American    export 


firms  were  bypassed.  This  allowed  foreign 
buyers  holding  quotas  to  profit  without  mak- 
ing any  effort  or  economic  contribution, 
while  many  American  suffered  from  the  re- 
strictive or  monopoly  effects  of  the  situation. 
The  U.S.  Treasury  lost,  too,  since  these  for- 
eign buyers  paid  Income  taxes  abroad  on 
profits  that  American  exporters  would  have 
paid  In  the  United  States. 

Since  our  company's  exports  had  grown 
more  rapidly  than  total  log  exports  during 
the  base  period,  the  method  of  establishing 
export  quotas  reduced  oxxr  veneer  log  exports 
to  less  than  30  percent  of  the  volume  we  were 
exporting  Urunedlately  prior  to  the  controls. 
Logs  could  not  be  shipped  after  February 
13,  1964.  without  an  export  license,  but  there 
was  a  delay  of  several  months  before  licenses 
were  Issued.  During  this  period,  we  lost 
thousands  of  dollars  on  log  demurrage  and  a 
larger  but  undetermined  amount  of  loss  was 
absorbed  by  otu*  customer  due  to  stain  and 
splitting  of  logs  delayed  In  transit. 

Since  our  company  needed  to  buy  veneer 
logs  to  compete  in  our  trading  area,  abstract 
arguments  became  very  real  to  us.  At  the 
time  of  export  controls,  we  had  over  one- 
half  million  feet  of  walnut  sawmill  logs  on 
our  yard  In  Winchester.  We  had  a  brand 
new  mUl  In  which  we  Invested  substantially 
and  which  needed  a  regular  log  supply  In 
order  to  keep  our  people  at  work.  Export 
controls  made  us  noncompetitive  after  a  re- 
duced volume  of  logs  was  purchased,  so 
within  4  months  we  found  It  necessary  to 
discharge  six  of  our  log  buyers  working  In 
Applachlan  areas  and  other  areas  where 
needed  but  less  desirable  logs  were  produced. 
By  August,  the  Inventory  of  walnut  logs  for 
our  sawmill  was  zero,  and  our  production 
went  to  a  part-time  basis.  Otir  log  buying 
territory  was  switched  almost  entirely  to  the 
Central  States,  abandoning  east  Kentucky. 
VlrginU,  West  Virginia,  and  most  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

While  the  people  at  the  office  of  export 
control  did  the  best  possible  Job  of  adminis- 
tering the  control  program,  they  were  gen- 
erally not  In  favor  of  the  program  because 
of  Its  inequities.  They  soon  found  that  It 
was  Impossible  to  effectively  and  equitably 
control  walnut  log  exports  and  they  had 
doubts  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
for  conservation. 

For  a  short  period  after  controls,  domestic 
veneer  manufacturers  had  reduced  business 
because  of  difficulties  In  selling  thinner 
veneer.  As  thicker  veneer  Inventories  dwin- 
dled, this  problem  largely  was  overcome  and 
business  as  nonnal  resimied.  It  was  reported 
to  me  during  the  fall  of  1964  that  many  In- 
diana veneer  mills  were  operating  on  an 
overtime  basis  with  full  log  yards  and  sub- 
stantial profits.  Since  ovir  mill  was  shut 
down  much  of  the  time  due  to  the  restilts  of 
the  export  controls,  we  were  very  vexed  at 
this  condition.  We  were  even  more  dis- 
turbed when  our  observations  Indicated  that 
there  was  no  substantial  change  In  the 
growth-drain  pattern  of  the  walnut  supply. 
Most  exporters  have  many  customers,  but 
our  company  supplies  the  walnut  needs  for 
one  European  veneer  manufacturer.  This 
customer  was  cut  back  to  less  than  30  per- 
cent of  his  required  walnut  log  volume,  and 
he  had  to  reduce  employment  and  suffer  a 
financial  burden  by  this  control  program. 
During  this  time  one  of  the  large  U.S.  veneer 
manufacturers  wrote  our  customer  and  other 
foreign  veneer  firms  offering  to  sell  them  wal- 
nut veneer  logs.  The  sales  agreement  re- 
quired cutting  these  logs  Into  veneer  for  the 
foreign  market  at  their  American  mill,  with 
the  veneer  to  be  exported.  Similar  situa- 
tions multiplied  rapidly,  further  limiting 
possibilities  for  effective  conservation. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  during  the  period 
of  export  controls  there  was  questionable 
conservation  and  that  the  major  result  was 
a  Government  allocation  of  profits  through 
the  licensing  provisions  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 


ment of  Commerce.  On  the  positive  side, 
much  good  was  accomplished  by  publicizing 
the  need  for  an  effective  walnut  reforestation 
program. 

Another  positive  result  of  the  export  con- 
trols has  been  the  shift  to  thinner  veneers  on 
walnut  and  other  fine  hardwoods.  The  use 
of  thinner  veneers  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
conserve  such  a  valuable  species,  and  the 
practicality  of  this  has  been  proven  by  Euro- 
pean use  of  one-fiftleth-lnch  walnut  veneer 
for  several  years.  An  Inequity  to  exporters 
and  farmers  has  been  ended.  The  cost  of 
the  control  program  was  high,  both  In  con- 
sideration of  the  salaries  of  people  involved 
In  Washington  and  the  time  and  money 
spent  by  companies  to  meet  the  needed  reg- 
ulations. I  feel  that  the  return  to  a  free 
market  has  set  In  motion  certain  patterns 
that  ultimately  will  solve  the  problem. 

THK  CASE  rOR  tTNCONTEOlXXD  WAIMXTT  XXPOtTS 

The  use  of  Federal  power  to  control  the 
prices  and  allocate  the  consumption  of  wal- 
nut logs  establishes  a  dangerous  precedent. 
It  Is  logical  to  ask  questions  such  as,  What 
effect  does  this  policy  have  on  the  overall 
export  program  of  the  United  States?  How 
does  this  program  affect  our  trade  relations 
with  other  countries  under  the  GATT?  Is 
limiting  of  competition  and  allocation  of 
profits  to  a  small  sector  of  the  economy  In 
the  best  Interest  of  a  free  competitive  society? 
If  the  Government  controls  exports  of  wal- 
nut logs,  will  they  not  soon  be  controlling 
the  exports  of  other  species  such  as  Douglas- 
fir,  cherry,  maple,  white  oak,  pecan,  and 
gum?  If  our  Government  places  controls  on 
the  exix)rt  of  walnut  logs,  is  It  not  reasonable 
to  expect  governments  of  other  countries  to 
place  higher  duties  or  restrictions  on  Ameri- 
can exports  of  commodities  such  as  tobacco, 
furniture,  and  feed  grains?  Is  the  cost  of 
btireaucratlc  restrictions  on  exports  greater 
than  the  positive  results  obtained  from  such 
controls? 

If  the  problem  Is  conservation,  obvlotis 
steps  must  be  taken.  CertAlnly,  the  natural 
reaction  to  higher  prices  has  been  demon- 
strated. If  the  problem  Is  competition,  the 
farmer  should  reap  the  gain.  If  the  prob- 
lem is  taste  or  fad,  the  public  will  change 
that  quickly  enough. 

The  net  result  of  export  controls  was  to 
reduce  the  market  for  veneer  logs  In  the 
southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  commer- 
cial range  of  this  species.  At  the  same  time, 
competition  was  Increased  In  the  Central 
States  for  the  logs  of  higher  quality.  On 
medium-  and  low-quality  walnut  veneer  logs, 
the  farmers,  and  loggers  in  the  Central 
States  and  other  areas  lost  their  export  out- 
lets and  tovmi  themselves  at  the  mercy  of 
the  domestic  veneer  manufacturers. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  an 
obligation  to  look  at  the  total  trade  picture 
of  the  United  States,  and  not  Just  circum- 
stances that  relate  to  the  export  of  walnut 
logs.  The  export  market  has  to  be  serviced 
and  handled  much  like  the  domestic  mar- 
ket. Once  customers  are  developed  for  VS. 
products,  these  customers  must  be  respected 
Just  as  customers  In  the  United  States  are 
respected.  It  Is  not  reasonable  to  subject 
them  to  the  type  of  pressures  that  we  have 
had  In  the  past  2  years  without  expecting 
that  this  will  adversely  affect  our  total  trade 
picture. 

The  total  consumption  of  walnut  timber 
in  the  United  States  Is  estimated  at  180 
million  board  feet  annually.  It  Is  Important 
that  this  timber  be  placed  In  products  giving 
the  highest  value.  Under  controls,  many 
logs  of  lower  veneer  quality  were  sawn  Into 
lumber.  This  amounts  to  substantial  waste 
and  Is  the  antithesis  of  conservation.  Dur- 
ing the  control  period  our  own  mill  sawed 
Into  Itmiber  some  logs  of  a  type  that  had 
previously  been  exported  for  veneer  pur- 
poses. Figures  gathered  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  do  not  reflect  this,  and  It  Is 
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•fftln  obTloua  that  th«  oonaerrmtion  picture 
undar  ooatzoU  Is  !••■  utlsfactory  Uuui 
p*'"*^^  by  th«  oAdAl  itatUtlca. 

Now  tbat  trM  oompcUtton  bM  mgaln  be- 
«vwiM  tiu  ordar  of  the  Haj,  UjB.  flrma  an 
flnAUy  «"»fc^"y  (  more  subetantlAl  effort  to 
oocQpete  with  Kuropeftiu  In  the  MUe  of  walnut 
TenMT  on  the  Xuropean  market.  Tbelr 
■uooaM  la  reflected  In  ngurea  abowlng  that 
azporta  of  walnat  reneer  bare  been  Increaa- 
Ing  rapidly  over  tbe  laat  a  yean. 
wAunrr  muwih  amd  oBAiir — tbx  arAnvncAL 

JUMOLI 

A  very  matJl  percentage  of  our  toUl  hard- 
wood reaouroe  U  walnut.  At  tbe  time  of 
export  eootrols  tbe  only  U.S.  Forest  Serrtce 
aorreya  claaMfylng  walnut  eeparately  were 
In  tbe  Central  States.  Sampling  erron  on 
walnut  are  large  as  a  result  of  tbe  low  rol- 
TunTi  per  acre  and  tbe  scattered  occurrence 
of  this  spectes.  This  is  especially  true  for  the 
wtlmatea  of  reneer  quality  material.  Only 
walnut  occurring  In  areas  classlfled  as  com- 
mercial forest  land  was  Included  In  tbe  wal- 
nut statlstlce  for  tbe  Centxal  SUtes. 

Aoeocdlng  to  current  statistics  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  the  preeent  volume  of  walnut 
timber  la  greater  than  it  was  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is 
that  no  one  has  enough  Information  to  make 
a  I  eaeonablj  accurate  estimate  of  the  number 
of  walnut  trees  (In  particular,  treee  of  ve- 
neer quality)  now  standing  In  the  United 
Statea.  A  long-range  forecast  cannot  be 
made  for  walnut  to  standards  of  reliability 
ejqpectad  In  other  speclee.  An  additional 
oompUeation  Is  tbe  fact  that  Forest  Service 
grades  do  not  fit  walnut  veneer  logs.  In 
many  rasns.  the  best  export  veneer  logs 
would  be  graded  as  low  quality  lumber  logs 
under  tbe  Foreet  Service  gradee  because  of 
length  and  other  requirements  of  the  grade. 

The  Foreet  Service  sUtlstlca  assume  that 
all  exports  of  walnut  are  veneer  quality  logs. 
However,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  figures 
on  walnut  log  exports  also  Include  lumber 
logs  and  weet  coast  walnut  logs  and  root 
stock.  In  1963  I  saw  at  Norfolk.  Va.,  sub- 
stantial qtwntltles  of  walnut  lumber  logs 
ready  for  export.  I  am  acquainted  with 
Italian  buyers  In  California  who  have  been 
exporting  logs  there  for  8  to  10  years.  Since 
the  m^  of  controls  thoee  nonveneer  log  ex- 
ports have  resumed.  To  this  extent,  tbe 
conAuaptlon  of  walnut  veneer  logs  is  over- 
stated, and  the  Inventory  is  understated. 

Although  It  Is  generally  agreed  that  fig- 
urea  on  walnut  veneer  log  growth  and  drain 
In  the  Oentral  SCataa  do  not  show  the  entire 
picture,  an  even  bigger  queetlon  mark  oc- 
oura  in  such  SUtes  as  Kansas.  Virginia.  Ten- 
naesee,  Maiyland.  West  Virginia,  Pennsyl- 
TanU.  Hew  Tork.  Iflnneeota,  Ulchlgan,  Wis- 
consin, and  North  Carolina.  In  projecting 
walnut  veneer  log  growth  and  drain,  the  For- 
eet Servloe  made  the  assumption  that  all 
109  In  grade  No.  1  and  grade  No.  3  treee  IS 
Inrhee  and  larger  diameter  at  breast 
helfbt  were  veneer  quality  in  the 
Oortntl  States,  but  only  10  percent  to 
IS  peroent  In  all  other  regions.  Other  fig- 
urea  provided  by  tbe  Central  Statea  Foreet 
Xiperlinent  Station  refute  this  assumption. 

In  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No. 
BOQ.  tbe  meet  complete  study  ever  made  of 
the  speclee,  an  estimate  was  made  that  48 
peroent  of  the  standing  walnut  la  inches  and 
Qifer  growB  outside  of  the  Central  States.  In 
isao,  48.8  peroent  of  the  straUfled  nuU  dls- 
trttmtsd  under  the  tree  planting  program 
were  sent  outside  of  the  Central  Statee.  The 
Central  States  Forest  Experiment  Station 
Teehnleel  Paper  No.  180.  dated  May  1903, 
abowed  that  (oonvwted  to  Doyle  Scale) 
approslBiately  10  million  board  feet  of  wal- 
nut veneer  logs  were  produced  In  the  Cen- 
tral Statea.  The  total  commercial  drain  In 
1980,  aipUn  quoting  Central  Statea  Forest 
Xxptftaant  Station  flguree.  was  approxl- 
mattiy  38  mmioa  board  feet.     By  simple 


arithmetic.  It  Is  evident  from  tbe  Forest 
Service  figures  that  approximately  43  per- 
cent of  walnut  veneer  log  production  In  19fl0 
was  outside  the  Central  Statee. 

Further  confusing  tbe  statistical  picture 
during  controls  was  the  fact  that  reporting 
proceduree  were  not  uniform  for  exporters 
or  for  domestic  veneer  producers.  Early  in 
the  control  phase,  a  member  of  the  American 
Walnut  Manufacturers  Association  told  me 
th&t  an  adjustment  for  veneer  backing 
boards  was  allowed  in  domestic  veneer  log 
consumption  calculations.  Tbe  effect  of 
this,  of  course,  would  be  to  show  domestic 
consumption  at  much  less  than  the  true 
picture.  With  no  uniform  instructions 
regarding  the  measurementB  of  logs,  I  have 
been  told  that  many  exporters  and  domestic 
producers  changed  to  measuring  logs  the 
narrow  way,  reducing  15  percent  to  39  per- 
cent the  footage  reported  over  previous  meas- 
urement practices.  I  understand  further 
that  procedures  varied  In  reporting  lumber 
logs  that  were  found  to  contain  veneer 
flitches  at  the  saw,  as  well  as  logs  that  were 
partial  veneer  quality  with  part  of  the  log 
going  into  lumber. 

It  Is  of  interest  to  look  further  at  some 
figures  used  by  the  n.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce (growing  on  commercial  forest  lands, 
only)  as  a  basU  for  controls.  They  are  as 
follows : 

[Million  board  feet.  Doyte  Kale] 


19M. 
1M3. 


Timber 

volume  at 

the    start 

of  year 


213.00 
213.  M 


Growth  and 

Ingrowth 

during 

year 


15.71 
IS.  81 


In  1966,  the  figures  for  1963  were  revised 
upwards  approximately  30  percent. 

VKNKXa  TMICKN  cases — FACTS  AND  FANCIXS 

Under  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949, 
restrictions  could  not  be  placed  on  the  ex- 
port of  walnut  logs  unless  a  reduction  In 
ootisumptlon  could  also  be  shown  for  the 
domestic  walnut  veneer  Industry.  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Hodges  accepted  a  suggestion 
that  the  domestic  industry  voluntarily  re- 
duce the  thickness  of  walnut  veneers  from 
one- twenty-eighth  inch  to  one-thlrty-slxth 
Inch.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  Secretary 
Hodges  assumed  that  38  sheets  of  veneer  then 
were  being  cut  to  the  inch  and  after  con- 
trols 36  sheets  would  be  cut  for  each  inch. 
This  would  stretch  tbe  yield  from  each  Inch 
of  walnut  veneer  sliced  by  elght-twenty- 
elgbths,  or  approximately  29  percent.  With 
39  percent  more  veneer  produced  from  each 
log  In  tbe  United  States,  the  domestic  in- 
dustry should  have  little  trouble  continuing 
to  supply  Its  customers  while  conserving  a 
valuable  natural  resoiirce. 

The  true  picture  on  walnut  veneer  thick- 
nesses Is  somewhat  different  than  that  pre- 
sented to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Prior  to  controls,  veneer  was  one-twenty- 
elgbth  Inch  nominal  thickness,  and  the  ac- 
tual dry  measurement  generally  averaged 
from  one-thirtieth  Inch  to  one-thirty-second 
Inch.  After  controls,  some  manufacturers 
did  not  change  their  veneer  thickness.  The 
majority  changed  to  producing  thinner  ve- 
neer, but  it  could  not  be  called  one-thlrty- 
slxth-lnch  veneer  on  a  basis  comparable  to 
the  prior  one-twenty-elghth-lnch  veneer. 
The  gambit  by  which  the  thinner  veneer  was 
reported  by  many  domestic  veneer  manu- 
facturers was  to  set  a  minimum  dry  thick- 
ness of  one-thlrty-slxth  of  an  Inch.  The 
average  dry  thickness  was  generally  one-thir- 
ty-fourth of  an  inch.  The  usual  average 
green  thickness  of  veneers  before  controls 
was  In  a  narrow  range,  averaging  about  .033 
Inch.  After  controls,  It  was  often  .030  to 
.081  inch.  Increasing  yield  about  9  percent 
rather  than  39  percent.    On  this  basis  alone. 


a  reduction  In  domestic  walnut  veneer  log 
consumption  to  the  target  figure  was  doomed. 

The  domestic  veneer  manufacturers  have 
made  much  of  the  lower  wage  rates  In  Eu- 
rope, but  tbe  fact  Is  that  the  added  cost 
of  transporting  bulky  logs  all  the  way  from 
the  United  States  to  Europe  more  than  off- 
sets the  differential  labor  ratee.  Europeans 
can  pay  more  for  good  walnut  logs  becaiue 
they  do  a  better  job  of  production  and  mar- 
keting, utilizing  tbe  skills  necessary  to  make 
high  quality  fximlture  from  thinner  veneers. 

The  standard  dry  thickness  of  walnut 
veneer  now  being  cut  In  the  United  States 
is  between  one-thirty-fourth-  and  one- 
thlrty-slxth-lnch  dry  measurement.  The 
standard  In  Germany  and  Italy  is  one-fifty- 
one  of  an  Inch.  Furniture  quality  in  Europe 
equals  or  exceeds  the  quality  manufactured 
In  the  United  States.  By  the  difference  in 
veneer  thickness  alone,  the  European  manu- 
factiuers  get  approxlnaately  30  percent  more 
yield  out  of  each  log.  It  Is  no  wonder  that 
they  can  pay  higher  prices  for  the  best  logs 
when  they  can  do  this  and  sell  the  veneer  at 
prices  based  on  siu^ace  measurement  that 
equal  or  exceed  American  prices. 

Domestic  reduction  In  veneer  log  consump- 
tion was  voluntary,  and  domestic  veneer 
manufacturers  were  asked  to  report  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  their  consumption 
of  logs.  The  questionnaire  asked  about  the 
veneer  manufactured  to  a  thickness  of  one- 
thlrty-slxth  of  an  Inch,  but  It  did  not  specify 
whether  this  was  wet  or  dry  measurement. 
No  instructions  were  given  whether  to  use 
average  thickness  or  the  lower  thickness 
limit.  For  effective  control,  further  instruc- 
tions and  definitions  would  have  been  re- 
quired, and  measurement  should  have  been 
specified  In  decimal  form. 

In  recent  months  I  have  asked  knowledge- 
able people  at  every  opportxinlty  why  thinner 
veneers  cannot  be  used  In  this  country  to 
the  same  extent  they  are  used  In  Europe. 
Usually,  the  answer  Is  that  thinner  veneers 
can  be  used  In  the  United  States  provided 
that  core  stock  Is  of  high  quality,  sandmg 
equipment  Is  of  modern  design  and  operators 
are  trained  to  use  care  In  their  work.  Neither 
gluing  nor  finishing  is  said  to  cause  serious 
problems  with  European  thickness.  Some- 
times It  Is  costly  to  convert  to  the  use  of 
thinner  veneers,  but  in  light  of  the  long- 
range  trends  In  hardwood  consumption  It  Is 
vital  that  the  furniture  Industry  Improve  lU 
efficiency  In  the  use  of  thinner  veneers  to 
stretch  oiu*  supply. 

Even  though  export  controls  have  been 
discarded,  a  very  worthwhile  accomplishment 
has  been  achieved  by  getting  the  furniture 
industry  to  accept  thinner  veneers.  Older 
heads  In  the  veneer  Industry  tell  me  there 
was  the  same  cry  of  distress  when  veneer 
thickness  was  changed  from  one-sixteenth 
to  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  and  subsequently 
to  one-twenty-eighth  of  an  inch.  With  cer- 
tain limitations  on  species  and  uses,  they 
tell  me  it  is  technically  feasible  to  use  veneers 
of  a  thickness  as  little  as  one-one-hundredth 
of  an  Inch  with  no  sacrifice  In  quality. 
Methods,  material,  equipment  and  training 
of  operators  must  be  Improved  before  this 
la  practical. 

THK   CABX    AOAINST    FUXTHXH   CONTROLS   ON 
WAI-NtrT   LOOS 

Looking  at  the  big  picture  all  of  us  are 
aware  of  the  present  gold  drain  and  the  need 
of  the  United  States  for  exports.  Given  our 
serious  foreign  exchange  difficulties.  It  is 
probable  that  many  foreign  countries  would 
limit  the  consumption  of  logs  by  their  domes- 
tic veneer  manufacturers  In  order  to  enable 
them  to  Increase  the  export  of  logs  and  there- 
by Improve  their  trade  balance.  In  recent 
years  efforts  have  been  made  to  export  furni- 
ture, with  little  success.  Total  U.S.  furniture 
exports  run  under  tlO  million  per  year.  Style 
dlfferencea.  freight,  high-priced  labOT  con- 
tent, and  marketing  problems  seem  to  make 
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it  impossible  to  export  furniture  In  the  place 
of  logs. 

At  this  time,  Imports  of  all  timber  prod- 
ucts exceed  exports  by  hundreds  of  millions 
of  cubic  feet.  Here  in  Louisville  and  acroas 
tbe  river  In  New  Albany  there  would  be  sub- 
stantial log  shortages  If  foreign  exporters 
curtailed  their  shipments  to  the  United 
States  as  the  domestic  Industry  advocates  for 
walnut  logs. 

Domestic  veneer  manufacturers  have  com- 
plained that  they  were  treated  unfairly  dur- 
ing the  trial  period  since  they  were  charged 
irlth  the  logs  consumed  at  American  mills 
for  export  veneer.  They  have  no  reason 
to  complain,  however,  since  this  condition 
iras  known  from  the  beginning.  To  quote 
trom  a  statement  by  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  made  on 
July  31,  1964,  "We  believe  the  program  to 
Umlt  the  domestic  use  of  walnut  logs  for  the 
production  of  veneer  to  15  million  feet  an- 
nually will  In  itself  prevent  any  material  in- 
crease in  the  annual  exports  of  walnut 
Teneer."  Export  controls  on  walnut  logs  were 
Imposed  for  a  trial  period  of  1  year  and  their 
renewal  was  expressly  dependent  on  condi- 
tions with  respect  to  domestic  consumption 
which  were  not  fulfilled. 

To  quote  from  the  mid-March  1964  issue 
of  Plywood  magazine:  "The  Government  is 
Interested  Ln  no  policing.  The  veneer  Indvis- 
try  must  control  Itself.  If  It  falls,  export 
restrictions  will  disappear."  Kentucky's  out- 
standing U.S.  Senator,  the  Honorable  Thbtjs- 
lON  B.  MORTON,  of  Louisville,  conmiented 
that  In  Western  European  countries  walnut 
furniture  has  become  a  prestige  Item.  He 
noted  that  In  a  free  market  price  will  go  up 
If  the  supply  Is  limited  and  the  demand 
continues  to  Increase.  There  will  come  a 
point  when  the  prestige  is  not  worth  the 
price.  Then,  we  are  going  to  take  mahogany 
or  another  wood  rather  than  walnut. 

One  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  wal- 
nut veneer  Is  the  Wood-Mosaic  Corp.  of 
Louisville,  Ky.  Mr.  Paul  R.  MacLean,  presi- 
dent of  Wood-Mosaic,  testified  In  March  be- 
fore the  Senate  Commerce  Committee: 
"Walnut,  like  any  other  species,  produces  an 
annual  crop  for  harvesting.  If  the  demand 
for  this  annual  crop  exceeds  the  supply,  the 
price  goes  up  just  as  it  would  with  oak.  teak, 
or  any  commodity.  If  the  price  exceeds  mar- 
ket acceptance,  then  the  users  turn  to  other 
species.  There  Is  no  reason  to  single  out 
walnut  for  deification  among  woods.  It  Is 
only  since  1957  it  has  assumed  worldwide 
popularity.  No  one  knows  when  this  popu- 
larity will  wane  In  favor  of  other  woods  as 
has  happened  so  many  times  In  the  history 
of  the  veneer  business.  Frankly  I  feel  we 
have  a  tempest  in  a  teapot." 

Senator  Hartke  introduced  in  June  of 
1965,  S.  1896,  a  bill  amending  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949  to  allow  export  controls  or 
an  embargo  on  walnut  log  shipments  abroad. 
Senator  Hastkk  was  quoted  in  Home  Furnish- 
ings Dally  as  requesting  a  complete  em- 
bargo on  walnut  log  exports.  The  result 
of  this  and  the  continuing  study  of  con- 
trols by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  was  sub- 
stantial speculation  in  walnut  exports.  I 
leel  this  was  a  major  reason  that  exports 
reached  extremely  high  levels  in  months 
Immediately  following  the  end  of  controls. 

The  heaviest  demand  for  walnut  veneer 
logs  Is  domestic.  During  the  1961-63  period, 
domestic  consumption  was  65  percent  of  the 
total.  In  1964  It  rose  to  73  percent  of  the 
total.  Secretary  Connor  stated  this  year 
Uiat  "export  controls  are  not  an  effective 
means  to  conserve  a  resource  such  as  walnut 
when  the  major  part  of  the  demand  Is  do- 
mestic rather  than  foreign,  and  only  volun- 
tary efforts  can  be  relied  upon  to  curb  do- 
mestic use.  We  should  not  try  to  use  ex- 
port controls  for  a  Job  they  were  not  meant 
todo" 

Senator  A.  Wili,is  Robxbtsok.  chairman  of 
th*  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 


tee, stated  in  Jtily,  "Now  tbe  veneer  manufac- 
turers say,  of  course,  they  are  concerned 
with  ooneervlng  the  supply.  If  you  don't 
send  any  abroad  and  jvist  let  them  use  what 
they  want  to  use,  you  would  conserve  the 
rest  of  It.  However,  I  have  a  feeling  that  If 
the  price  wasn't  Involved,  they  wouldn't  be 
quite  so  Interested  In  this  proposal."  Sena- 
tor Robertson  referred  to  the  fact  that  there 
Is  a  fashion  In  furniture  as  well  as  In 
clothes.  He  ^x>ke  of  a  use  of  walnut  In 
the  early  Colonies  until  Amerloans  became 
more  affluent  and  sophisticated.  Then,  they 
emulated  the  example  of  Great  Britain  and 
Imported  mahogany.  Later  we  had  a  period 
of  golden  oak.  When  this  got  to  be  common- 
place, nobody  wanted  golden  oak  anymore 
and  they  turned  to  maple.  He  said  that 
everybody  wants  walnut  all  of  a  sudden.  He 
referred  to  the  availability  of  mahogany  In 
the  Amazon  Valley  of  Brazil,  saying  that 
mahogany  down  there  Is  plentiful  but  that 
It  is  just  a  question  of  getting  it  out.  Sen- 
ator Robertbon  said  that  he  was  not  wor- 
ried about  the  supply  of  wailnut.  He  said, 
"Unless  we  kill  the  price  of  them,  there  are 
going  to  be  a  lot  more  trees  planted  on  the 
assumption  that  walnut  will  for  a  long  tUne 
be  In  strong  demand." 

Secretary  Connor  stated  before  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  In  March :  "I  think 
If  the  Congress  la  serious  about  getting  the 
level  of  consumption  down  to  the  annual 
growth  rate,  then  this  would  beocHne  an  item 
in  great  market  demand,  so  that  I  would 
assume  that  If  the  supply  of  veneer  were  al- 
located fairly  as  between  export  and  domes- 
tic use.  then  It  would  have  to  be  accom- 
panied by  some  kind  of  export  control.  So 
we  would  be  looking  at  controls  comparable 
to  what  we  had  In  WFB  and  OPA  during 
World  War  n."  He  stated  that  "up  to  the 
present  time  we  have  not  attempted  to  have 
under  such  close  regulation  an  Industry  like 
this  walnut  Industry  and  the  related  uses  In 
peace  time."  In  answer  to  a  queetlon  by 
Senator  Brewster,  Secretary  Oonnor  stated 
that  in  his  opinion  "The  limitations  on  ex- 
ports would  not  really  solve  the  conserva- 
tion problem  that  we  are  all  Interested  in." 

If  conservation  is  the  objective  of  export 
controls,  concurrent  enforced  domestic  con- 
trols on  walnut  log  oonsimiptlon  are  impera- 
tive. The  American  Farm  Bureau  has  taken 
a  very  strong  position  opposing  log  controls 
on  walnut.  Their  reasoning  la  sound,  and 
much  of  It  is  based  upon  problems  with  con- 
trols applied  In  recent  years  to  many  agrlcul- 
tiural  products. 

The  economy  of  Kentucky  and  other 
tobacco  raising  States  la  affected  by  the 
extent  of  tobacco  exports.  Conceivably,  re- 
strictions on  log  exports  could  be  subject 
to  retaliation  by  foreign  countries  in  the 
form  of  higher  tariffs  on  tobacco.  This  Is 
one  of  the  Important  objections  of  the  Farm 
Bureau,  but  their  most  Important  objection 
is  because  they  feel  that  if  the  market  Is 
limited  for  walnut  logs,  the  price  paid  to 
farmers  will  be  reduced. 

Senator  Mattrinz  NrnBEROEX,  of  Oregon, 
referred  to  the  bill  of  Senator  Haxtkx  which 
would  amend  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949  to  allow  continuing  controls  on  walnut 
logs.  She  said  of  this  measure,  "1  am  always 
concerned  with  stifling  competition,  and  I 
feel  this  amendment  does  this." 

Even  from  the  standpoint  of  the  domestic 
veneer  manufacturers,  controls  appear  to  be 
undesirable.  It  Is  obvious  that  any  new 
controls  will  Involve  compulsory  restrictions 
on  veneer  production.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter, there  can  be  no  complete  embargo  on 
walnut  logs  without  seriously  affecting  our 
trade  with  foreign  countries.  Thus,  as- 
similng  continued  exports  on  a  limited  scale, 
there  will  be  a  greater  concentration  of  ex- 
port buying  in  the  Central  States.  This 
will  thwart  the  objectives  of  the  domestic 
walnut  manufacturers  to  conserve  walnut 
timber  in  this  area.    Whether  or  not  there 


are  restrictions  on  the  export  of  veneer,  new 
controls  will  result  In  new  veneer  mills 
being  built  In  this  country.  For  example, 
our  company  Is  one  that  Is  prepared  to  do 
this  in  the  event  of  renewed  export  controls — 
in  order  to  protect  our  existing  poaltlon  In 
the  industry. 

TRENDS    IN    THl    WALNTTT    PTPUSTXT 

Over  the  last  30  years,  the  prices  of  hlgb- 
quallty  hardwoods  have  not  risen  to  the  same 
extent  as  most  other  raw  materials.  Many 
In  the  veneer  Industry  feel  that  walnut  Is 
just  now  reaching  an  equitable  level  when 
quality  and  supply  are  considered. 

Since  the  end  of  export  controls,  there  has 
been  a  substantial  Increase  In  the  export  of 
walnut  logs.  A  fairly  large  percentage  of 
this  Increase  has  been  in  lumber  logs  and 
low-quality  veneer  logs  that  were  unsuitable 
for  export  during  the  period  of  controls. 
Our  company's  European  customer  projects 
that  walnut  consumption  In  Europe  has 
reached  a  peak  and  will  be  declining  in  1966. 

Licss  than  a  week  ago  I  visited  exhibits 
of  fwulture  nuuitif acturers  at  the  High  Point 
Fall  Furniture  Market.  There  was  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  In  tbe  number  of  walnut 
suites  shown  on  this  market.  In  place  of 
walnut,  there  Is  a  great  Increase  In  oak  In 
Spanish  designs.  French  designs  in  the 
country  style,  using  no  walnut,  are  receiving 
a  great  play.  There  Is  a  noticeable  Increase 
in  hickory,  ash,  and  other  hardwoods  that 
were  being  shown  in  limited  volimie  only  a 
few  years  ago. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  spoke  to  a  prominent 
Indiana  walnut  specialist  who  predicted  that 
American  walnut  veneer  manufacturers  wlU 
become  more  competitive  In  selling  veneer 
overseas.  He  felt  there  would  be  pressure 
on  American  furniture  manufacturers  to  ac- 
cept walnut  of  Increasingly  thin  measure- 
ment, possibly  as  thin  as  one  forty-second 
of  an  inch,  by  next  spring.  He  predicted 
a  lessening  of  the  competitive  gap  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe  due  to  better 
U.S.  methods  now  in  development  In  the 
furniture,  veneer,  and  plywood  industries. 
He  felt  that  even  now  American  veneer  man- 
ufacturing firms  could  sell  all  of  the  veneer 
they  wanted  In  Ewope  at  good  prices. 

The  English  Timber  Trades  Journal  of  Sep- 
tember 35,  1965.  reported  on  a  discussion  at 
the  London  Hardwood  Club.  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
Dean,  president  of  Dean  Industries.  Inc.,  of 
ChlcBigo,  was  a  guest  at  this  program.  When 
asked  whether  there  was  likely  to  be  any 
relieving  factor  In  the  way  of  a  change  In 
fashion  away  from  wsUnut,  Mr  Dean  said 
they  foxmd  In  the  States  that  these  cycles 
usually  ran  for  about  7  years.  In  African 
mahogany  it  had  nm  from  1940  to  1957. 
which  was  a  long  run.  and  then  walnut  came 
In.  Walnut  had  now  been  In  the  chair  for 
over  7  years,  and  usually  after  that  period 
designers  started  to  grow  tired  of  a  species, 
and  might  go  back  to  oak  or  cherry  or  some- 
thing else.  At  the  moment,  walnut  appeared 
to  have  reached  a  plateau.  It  was  not  expand- 
ing, and  that  usually  meant  It  would  strike 
downward.  He  thought  walnut  would  start 
declining  In  the  United  States  in  the  next 
few  years. 

A    POSITTVX    APPROACH    TO    THE    PROBLEM 

The  real  answer  to  increased  consumption 
of  walnut  products  Is  not  export  controls. 
The  answer  lies  In  growing  more  walnut  tim- 
ber of  higher  quality  and  growing  It  faster. 
It  lies  in  Increased  use  of  other  woods,  and 
it  lies  In  the  use  of  thinner  veneer  in  the 
furniture  industry  of  the  United  States. 

If  It  were  possible  within  the  next  2  or 
3  years  for  the  U.S.  fumlt\ire  industry  to 
use  European  veneer  thicknesses,  any  gap 
between  growth  and  drain  might  be  offset, 
with  no  controls  placed  on  log  exports.  At 
present,  with  or  without  controls  on  exp>orts, 
the  furniture  industry's  only  alternative  Is 
to  pay  the  price  required  to  meet  foreign 
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oampctttkn  (or  lo«k  Tba  Amiioan  Walnut 
lAuiufMtunn  A— ocUtton  m*kM  tte  csm 
tb»(  only  a  to  S  pwoant  of  ttaa  prlo*  o<  fwnl- 
tttn  U  In  ▼«>•«.  ThiM  iMiag  Uw  csm,  It 
•PfiMn  tlwt  doniMtte  tvomt  nuauXacturan 
eouJd  p*y  moc*  tteB  th«  prtMnt  prlo«  for 
wttlnut  logs  U  ttUs  U  niBimry  to  mMt  export 
compatttlon.  U  thUuwr  yeoMr  ware  UMd. 
tbie  Alteniattve  migtxX  not  be  required. 

llAny  fumtture  manufacturer*  do  not 
hare  tbe  type  equlpmant  needed  to  um  thin- 
ner reneen.  There  la  no  more  Juatlllcatlon 
for  t*'**''^*T't  theee  flrma  from  tbe  necaaalty 
of  replaetnf  their  obeolete  equipment  than 
In  going  back  to  tbe  day*  of  the  boree  and 
buoy.  While  there  la  undoubtedly  a  lub- 
etantlal  Increaae  In  tbe  demand  for  walnut 
Tenear  loga  at  this  time.  It  Is  logical  that 
an  liuiieaee  In  production  of  this  renewable 
natural  resource,  the  aTallablllty  of  other 
woods,  good  nonwood  substitutes,  and  In- 
creased effldency  wUI  bring  about  a  new 
balance  between  supply  and  demand. 

Our  company  feels  that  positive  action  Is 
needed  rather  than  the  negative  alternative 
of  restoring  imworkable  export  controls. 
Although  our  company's  walnut  forestry  and 
conservation  record  will  compare  favorably 
with  others  In  the  Industry,  we  admit  that 
the  Industry  Is  doing  far  too  little  to  pro- 
mote good  walnut  foreetry.  Realizing  this, 
tbe  Oeorgs  M.  Tomllnson  Co.  has  recently 
taken  steps  that  we  hope  wUI  provide  some 
leadership  to  the  industry  In  this  field. 

It  U  technically  feasible  to  grow  high 
quality  walnut  In  much  greater  volume  with 
a  substantially  Increased  annual  growth 
rate.  This  makes  It  economically  attractive 
to  enoourage  large  scale  planting  of  walnut 
seedling  or  seeds.  Starting  Immediately,  our 
company  Is  going  to  provide  the  eervlcee 
of  a  graduate  foreeter  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  walnut  reforeetatlon  In  our  log 
buying  terrltorlee. 

In  the  coming  months  we  plan  to  plant 
walnut  aeedllngs  on  several  Blue  Oraas 
farms.  These  will  be  cultivated,  fertilized, 
tlUnned,  pruned,  and  carefully  managed. 
The  sltea  will  be  available  for  demonstration 
purposes.  Tbe  consulting  services  of  our 
staff  forester  wUl  be  available  to  landown- 
ers who  desire  to  join  this  walnut  planting 
program.  We  hope  to  work  cloeely  with  the 
Kantoeky  Division  of  Fweetiy  and  tbe  Cen- 
tral Stataa  Forest  Kzperlment  Station  in  this 
taak.  If  tbe  project  works  out  successfully, 
we  hope  that  this  may  be  tbe  start  of  a  per- 
petual supply  of  walnut  timber  of  our  oper- 
atlODs  90  to  85  years  hence. 

With  the  recent  publicity  given  to  "Tbe 
Walnut  Problem."  there  U  a  great  Incentive 
for  an  Immediate  increase  In  reforeetatlon 
actlvlttee.  Mr.  Kenneth  Qulgley  of  the  Cen- 
tral States  Forest  experiment  Station  Is 
working  on  an  economic  study  of  the  return 
on  Investment  from  planting  walnuts  on 
suitable  Mtas  of  good  farmland.  I  believe  the 
study  win  show  amazing  potential  results, 
and  that  many  people  will  find  it  attractive 
to  plant  at  least  a  few  acres  of  their  farms  in 
walnut. 

If  tbe  walnut  industry  wUl  spend  an 
amount  equal  to  that  spent  In  the  last  2 
years  In  lawyers'  fees,  time  of  company  peo- 
ple, portions  of  logs  left  in  woods,  stained 
and  split  logs,  losses  to  railroad  companies. 
Oovsmment  expenses  of  controls,  expenses  of 
bearings  with  Senators  and  Congressmen,  and 
all  of  the  other  expenses  related  to  control- 
ling log  exports  on  an  accelerated  walnut  for- 
e'try  program,  an  extremely  effective  job  can 
be  done.  This  Is  the  American  way,  and  it 
oTers  the  walnut  Industry  the  opportunity 
to  provlds  a  showcase  to  tbe  rest  of  the  world 
on  what  can  be  done  In  conserving  and  in- 
creasing the  growth  of  fine  hardwoods.  The 
quality  of  all  of  our  hardwoods  is  known  to 
have  bean  «^»^nttiwj  for  outny  years,  but  no 
really  affaetlve  action  on  a  large  scale  has 
.  takso  to  leveise  tbe  trend.    The  hour  Is 


fitting  late,  and  action,  not  words,  is  ths 
answer. 

With  the  technical  advances  In  growing 
walnut  faster,  a  new  publication  is  needed  to 
Inform  landowners  how  to  grow,  cultivate, 
and  fertilize  walnut  plantations.  I  am  hope- 
ftil  that  tbe  Central  SUtes  Forest  Experiment 
Station  can  provide  this  service  before  the 
1906  planting  Mason. 

COWCLUSION 

Effective  reforestation  programs  now  will 
not  solve  the  Immediate  problem,  although 
they  win  reduce  It  by  improving  growing  and 
harvesting  practices  on  nearly  mature  walnut 
timber.  In  the  next  few  years.  It  Is  my  belief 
that  we  will  have  higher  prices  for  walnut 
logs,  lower  veneer  sales  volumes,  and  probably 
a  continuing  drain  on  tbe  supply  of  high 
quality  walnut  timber.  I  hope  that  we  will 
make  better  use  of  the  existing  supply  of  good 
walnut  treee  through  production  of  thinner 
veneer  and  more  efficient  manufacturing 
techniques. 

It  can  be  expected  that  there  will  be  an 
Increased  amount  of  log  Imports  from  other 
countries,  particularly  Latin  America.  Not  to 
be  discounted,  however.  Is  the  tremendous 
supply  of  native  hardwoods  including  Red 
oak,  hickory,  hackberry,  and  other  speclee  that 
are  In  reasonably  long  supply 

The  walnut  veneer  manufacturer  can  no 
longer  exp>ect  a  complete  seller's  market,  and 
be  must  make  adjustments  accordingly.  For 
the  next  30  to  35  years  no  solution  Is  p>068lble 
that  will  allow  walnut  to  be  cut  in  unlimited 
quantities.  The  economic  solution  offered  by 
a  competitive  society  will  be  much  better 
than  socialistic  Imposition  of  export  controls 
that  merely  skirt  the  true  problem. 

The  greatest  opportunity  for  Industry  and 
Oovemment  is  to  Inspire  a  real  Interest  In 
walnut  reforestation  on  privately  owned  farm 
woodlots.  This  is  a  big  task,  but  by  concerted 
efforts  and  careful  attention  substantial  ac- 
oompllshments  can  be  made.  Much  of  the 
land  area  within  the  commercial  range  of 
walnut  was  covered  by  vast  hardwood  stands 
originally.  In  recent  years  Insufficient  atten- 
tion and  promotion  has  been  given  to 
planting  walnut  on  good  sites  In  this  land 
area,  and  this  must  be  remedied.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  we  are  seeing  the  error  of  our  ways 
and  that  changes  will  be  made  rapidly.  I 
hope  that  this  meeting  will  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  In  walnut  foreetry. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ROBERT  WEAVER, 
SECRETARY  OP  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OP  HOUSINQ  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
nomination  by  President  Johnson  of  Dr. 
Robert  Clifton  Weaver  as  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  indeed  one  of  which  our 
Nation  can  be  proud.  That  the  grand- 
son of  a  slave  would  one  day  become  a 
Cabinet  member,  demonstrates  that  even 
with  the  problems  which  are  continually 
being  pointed  out  to  us,  our  country  is  a 
land  of  opportunity  and  one  which  holds 
promise  for  all. 

To  Dr.  Weaver,  this  nomination  must 
bring  great  personal  pride.  Intermit- 
tently since  1933,  he  has  served  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Through  the  years  he 
has  demonstrated  again  and  again  the 
knowledge,  experience,  and  expert 
knowledge  which  Identifies  him  as  the 
one  logical  man  for  the  job.  As  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency,  a  post  he  has  held  since 
1961,  he  has  directed  a  large  and  im- 
portant agency,  with  purpose  and  a  high 
sense  of  duty. 


This  nomination  not  only  recognizes 
the  ability  of  one  man,  but  manifests  the 
growing  ooncem  which  our  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  has  for  the  well-being  of  our 
Nation's  great  urban  areas.  And  here  I 
speak  as  a  Senator  from  an  urban  State. 
As  our  cities  grow  Isu-ger,  the  problenu 
which  beset  them  grow  more  myriad.  It 
is  hoped  that  with  a  Cabinet-level  de- 
iMutment,  whose  primary  responsibility 
Is  urban  affairs,  more  imaginative  and 
meaningful  programs  will  be  instituted 
which  will  not  only  benefit,  but  enhance 
life  for  city  dwellers. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation  whicb 
established  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  I  am  especially 
proud,  and  I  can  think  of  no  nomination 
which  would  so  perfectly  meld  an  out- 
standing authority  on  urban  affairs  and 
housing  with  a  new  agency  primarily 
concerned  with  those  interests.  Dr. 
Robert  Clifton  Weaver  truly  has  great 
tasks  ahead  of  him,  but  we  may  rest  as- 
sured that  they  will  be  met  and  sur- 
mounted. 


UKRAINIAN   INDEPENDENCE   DAY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  January 
22,  we  will  have  the  honor  of  Joining  the 
courageous  people  of  the  Ukraine  in  cele- 
brating the  48th  anniversary  of  their  all 
too  short-lived  deliverance  from  the  yoke 
of  foreign  subjugation.  On  January  22, 
1918,  this  largest  non-Russian  nation  in 
Eastern  Europe  declared  its  independ- 
ence, established  a  free,  democratic  state, 
only  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  basic 
Russian  techniques  of  "civil  war,"  "lib- 
eration front."  "guerrilla  warfare,"  and 
propaganda  observed  now  In  Vietnam. 
Yet  the  proud  Ukrainians  have  never  lost 
sight  of  their  goal  or  faith  in  their  coun- 
try's destiny. 

It  is  only  fitting,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  commemorate  this  occasion  with  par- 
ticular solemnity.  Within  my  own  State 
of  Indiana  reside  many  persons  of 
Ukrainian  extraction.  We  Hoosiers 
prize  these  industrious,  honorable,  and 
proud  people.  They  in  turn  rejoice  in  a 
freedom  which  is  denied  their  brethren 
in  the  Ukraine. 

These  noble  Ukrainians,  while  con- 
cerned about  their  homeland,  are  even 
more  concerned  about  the  broader  In- 
terrelated facts  of  Sino-Soviet  imperial- 
ism and  colonialism — the  struggle  in 
Vietnam.  Let  us  remember  the  45  mil- 
lion Ukrainians  on  January  22,  the  day 
of  the  anniversary  of  their  independence, 
and  rededicate  ourselves  to  stopping  such 
future  conquests  of  free  peoples. 


TRUTH  IN  PACKAGINO 
Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  period  when  Congress  was  In 
recess  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Consumer 
Affairs,  addressed  the  National  Auxil- 
iaries of  the  APL-CIO  in  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  Peterson  cited  examples  that  em- 
phasize the  continuing  need  for  regula- 
tions in  packaging  and  labeling  of  many 
consumer  items: 

Continuously,  day  after  day,  my  office  re- 
ceives a  steady  stream  of  letters  from  con- 
sumers complaining  of  packaging  abuses. 
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Members  of  Congress  who  are  spon- 
sora  of  the  fair  packaging  and  labeling 
bill  noted  with  special  interest  the  state 
of  the  Union  message  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent said: 

We  must  also  act  to  prevent  the  deception 
of  the  American  consumer,  requiring  all 
packages  to  state  clearly  and  truthfully  their 

contents. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  Mrs.  Peterson's 
speech  be  Included  In  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Excerpts  Pkom  Address  by  Mrs.  Esther  Pe- 

TEasoN  Before  the  National  Auxn-iAxna 

Of   THE   ATL-CIO,   San   Francisco,   Calu-., 

December  10,  1965 

■'Cleaning  up  abuses  In  packaging  by  pas- 
sage of  the  fair  packaging  and  labeling  bill 
can  save  the  consumer  a  significant  amount 
of  money,"  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  Special  As- 
slstp.nt  to  the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs, 
today  told  the  National  Auxllarles  of  the 
AFL^  CIO  in  San  Francisco. 

Sly  practices  such  as  packaging  goods  In 
odd  weights  and  fractlonalized  ounces  pre- 
vent the  consumer  from  making  cost  com- 
parisons and  thus  nibble  away  his  pennies," 
Mrs.  Peterson  said.  "Before  long,  the  pen- 
nies mount  up  to  dollars  and  begin  having 
a  significant  effect  on  family  budgets." 

Mrs.  Peterson  cited  a  survey  that  was  made 
at  Eastern  Michigan  University.  "Thirty- 
three  college-educ.ited  wives  were  given  a  list 
of  20  common  items  to  buy  at  a  supermar- 
ket. They  were  asked  to  perform  one  seem- 
ingly simple  task:  To  buy  the  most  econom- 
ical package  of  each  of  the  20  products,  that 
1«,  to  get  the  largest  quantity  for  the  lowest 
price." 

"Out  of  the  660  buying  decisions  these 
women  made,  43  percent  were  wrong.  On 
the  average,  the  women  spent  11  cents  more 
out  of  each  shopping  dollar  than  they  needed 
to  If  this  extra  expenditure  were  extended 
over  the  course  of  a  year,  it  would  mean  that 
the  budgets  of  these  women  would  be  In- 
creased 9  percent." 

Mrs.  Peterson  noted  that  "Some  women 
may  prefer  to  spend  more  for  an  item.  If  they 
fee!  they  are  getting  Increased  quality.  But 
generally  speaking,  this  survey  shows  the 
potential  for  savings  that  exist  if  packaging 
abuses  are  eliminated.  Everyone  Is  concerned 
about  the  rise  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
Yet  the  recent  Consumer  Price  Index  rise  is 
Insignificant  compared  to  the  savings  that 
appear  possible  through  more  rational  pack- 
aging." 

Mrs.  Peterson  said  packaging  is  the  pre- 
dominant subject  among  all  the  thousands 
of  letters  her  office  has  received  from  con- 
aumers  in  the  23  months  of  its  existence 
"Continuously,  day  after  day,  my  office  re- 
ceives a  steady  stream  of  letters  from  con- 
•umers  complaining  of  packaging  abuses." 

Mrs.  Peterson  gave  numerous  recent  ex- 
amples including  the  following : 

"One  woman  sent  me  the  wrapper  from  a 
package  of  frozen  shrimp.  Pictured  on  the 
carton  were  plump,  luscious-looking  shrimp 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  big.  When  she 
opened  the  carton,  she  discovered  the  shrimp 
were  about  a  half  inch  big.  'I  never  knew 
ihrlmp  came  so  small,'  she  said. 

"A  man  wrote  that  the  size  of  a  facial 
tissue  had  recently  been  reduced  two-tenths 
of  an  inch.  "Two-tenths  of  an  inch  may  not 
•eetn  like  very  much,'  he  said,  'Just  a  little 
less  on  which  to  blow  yotir  nose.'  But  he 
calculated  that  It  made  a  2-percent  reduction 
la  what  the  consumer  was  getting  while  he 
continued  to  pay  the  old  price. 


"Another  common  complaint  concerns 
semng  standards.  One  woman  told  me  a 
can  of  pears  she  bought  said  it  contained 
'five  to  seven  servings.'  When  she  opened 
the  can,  she  found  six  pear  halves.  "How,' 
she  asked,  'do  I  serve  the  seventh  member  at 
the  dinner  table?' " 

The  fair  packaging  and  labeling  bill,  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Phh-ip  Hart,  of  Michigan, 
would  end  each  of  these  abuses,  Mrs.  Peter- 
son said.  If  enacted,  the  bill  would  require 
the  net  weight  of  a  product  to  be  promi- 
nently displayed  on  the  front  panel  of  the 
package  and  would  ban  deceptive  package 
illustrations  and  meaningless  "cenU  off" 
deals. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would,  under  certain 
conditions,  and  after  due  process  of  law. 
give  the  Government  discretionary  author- 
ity to  establish  reasonable  weights  and 
measures  for  products,  prevent  deceptive 
package  sizes  or  shapes,  determine  what  size 
packages  deserve  such  designations  at 
"small,"  "medium,"  or  "large,"  and  estebllsh 
meaningful  serving  standards. 
Mrs.  Peterson  also  had  these  comments: 
"The  industry  argues  that  changes  neces- 
sitated by  passage  of  the  Hart  bUl  would 
force  them  to  increase  the  prices  of  con- 
sumer goods.  Everyone  knows  how  fre- 
quently packaging  changes  are  now  made. 
Many  of  these  changes.  In  fact,  are  made 
specifically  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  package 
and  thus  increase  the  price  of  the  product. 
"Unions  devote  most  of  their  energy  to 
gaining  better  wages  and  benefits  for  their 
members.  This  is  a  proper  goal.  But  I  think 
unions  should  devote  moet  energy  to  Im- 
proving consumer  practices,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  what  is  won  at  the  bargaining 
table  can  easily  be  lost  at  the  bargain 
counter. 

•Packagers  have  had  4  years  to  improve 
the  confusion  In  packaging  since  the  fair 
packaging  and  labeling  bill  was  Introduced 
In  1961,"  Mrs.  Peterson  said.  "Yet  the  In- 
dustry has  done  little  to  restore  fair  pack- 
aging. As  a  result,  I  think  we  must  pass 
the  fair  packaging  bill  and  set  legal  ground - 
rules  for  honesty  in  this  field. 

"Many  opponents  of  consumer  progress 
try  to  flatter  us  housewives  Into  a  state  of 
Inaction.  They  say,  'The  modern  housewife 
Is  too  Intelligent  and  wise  to  fall  for  that 
stuff.'  Of  course,  the  modern  hotisewlfe  is 
Intelligent,  and  she  Is  wise  to  the  ways  of 
In  the  marketplace.  That  is  why  she  U  deter- 
mined to  clean  up  some  of  the  practices 
that  have  grown  out  of  hand." 


THE  HONORABLE  LAWRENCE  F. 
O'BRIEN,  THE  POSTMASTER  GEN- 
ERAL 

Mr.  BREWSTER,  xMr.  President,  in 
2  short  months.  Postmaster  General 
Larry  O'Brien  has  come  up  with  first, 
a  program  to  Improve  the  mall  sertlce; 
and  now,  second,  a  broad  scope  orogram 
to  carry  out  improveoient  of  the  mall 
service  in  the  Nation'.s  postal  system. 
I  congratulate  the  Postmaster  General— 
these  are  Important  steps  in  providing 
the  American  people  with  the  kind  of 
mail  service  they  need  and  deserve. 


AMBASSADOR  CLARK  SPE.'.KS  TO 
AUSTRALIA  ON  THE  fMDALS  OF 
THE  GREAT  SOCIETY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Honorable  Edward  Clark,  American 
Ambassador  to  Australia,  has  proven 
himself  to  be  an  outstanding  represent- 
ative of  the  UJ3.  Government  in  less  than 
a  year  as  our  Ambassador  to  the  land 
'down  under." 


In  his  short  period  of  service.  Ambas- 
sador Clark  has  received  the  warm  praise 
and  respect  of  the  Australian  people  both 
personally  and  as  an  official  of  the  UJB. 
Oovemment. 

Last  October  29.  1965,  Ambassador 
Clark  demonstrated  his  ability  as  a  dip- 
lomat when  he  brought  the  goals  of  the 
Great  Society  to  the  attention  of  the 
Australian  people  In  a  speech  before  the 
Australian  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  in  Canberra.  Australia.  In  his 
speech.  Ambassador  Clark  described  the 
Great  Society  and  its  alms,  both  for  the 
United  States  and  for  the  world.  The  In- 
spiration which  Ed  Clark  promotes  by 
extending  the  goodwill  of  this  Nation  to 
the  nations  of  the  world  is  apparent  from 
this  heart-warming  speech. 

To  Illustrate  the  ability  and  under- 
standing of  Ambassador  Clark,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  speech  of  Oc- 
tober 29,  1965,  be  Inserted  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

The  Great  Societt 
(An  address  given  by  the  American  Ambasta- 
dor,  the  Honorable  Edward  Clark,  to  the 
convention  of  the  Australian  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies  in  Canberra.  Octo- 
ber 29,  1965) 

I  consider  it  a  signal  honor,  Mr  Federal 
Director,  to  be  asked  to  address  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Australian  Association  of  Adver- 
tising Agencies  on  the  subject  of  the  Great 
Society.  I  noted  with  some  interest  that 
the  theme  of  this  convention  has  been  "So- 
cial Responsibility."  As  I  remarked  to  you 
when  I  accepted  yoiu-  Invitation  to  speak  to 
the  members  of  your  association  on  the 
Great  Society,  this  is  a  subject  that  1  will 
have  no  dfficu  ty  w.irmlng  up  tc 

The  theme  of  your  convention  and  the 
Great  Society  are  subjects  Intimately  related 
to  one  another  ar.d  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  you  on  this  subject. 

Now.  Just  what  is  the  Great  Society? 

How  does  It  differ  from  a  number  of  other 
schemes  and  slogans  and  political  promises? 

Where  does  It  differ  from  the  affluent  so- 
ciety or  the  New  Deal  or  the  New  Frontier? 

What   are   the   goals   of   the   new   society? 

Does  It  affect  only  the  United  States? 

As  the  fellow  said  when  he  saw  a  pretty 
lively  brawl  going  on,  'Is  this  a  private  fight 
or  can  anybody  get  In?" 

WeU,  this  Is  a  flght  m  which  we're  all  in- 
volved. In  a  way  it's  a  revolution— a  planned 
revolution.  And  In  some  ways  It  goes  back 
32  years  to  when  the  New  Dealers  under  the 
inspirational  le.->der8hlp  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  talked  revolution  against  the 
tyranny  of  poverty,  ignorance.  Insecurity 
prejudice  and  fear 

President  Lyndon  Bunee  Johnson  In  1932 
was  a  young  New  Dealer  on  the  staff  of  a 
Texas  Congressman.  Today  he  Is  fighting 
hard  to  bring  to  reality  some  of  the  dreams 
which  he  and  fellow  New  Dealers  shared  a 
generation  ago 

Addressing  a  group  of  students  on  the 
south  lawn  of  the  White  House  a  little  over 
2  months  ago.  the  President  said:  "As  it  was 
189  ye^rs  ago,  so  today,  the  American  cause 
Is  a  revolutionary  cause  And  I  am  proud  to 
salute  you  as  fellow  revolutlonartes.  We 
want  change.  We  want  progress.  We  want 
It  both  at  home  and  abroad— and  we  aim 
to  get  It." 

We  hope  that  In  our  fight  to  achieve  the 
Great  Society  cities  will  be  rebuilt,  whole 
areas  will  be  redeveloped,  floods  will  be  con- 
trolled, pollution  of  our  air  and  water  will 
be  checked,  educational  facimiea  will  be  im- 
proved and  expanded,  medical  care  will  be 
provided   to  all  at  a  cost  within  the  range 
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at  kU.  and  (Uxcrlmlxutlon  of  &U  kinds  wlU  b«- 
ooou  K  tlxlDg  of  the  paat. 

But  let  me  describe  the  concept  of  the 
Oremt  Society  In  Preeldent  Johnson's  own 
words.  On  May  33.  IBM.  speaking  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  the  President  said: 

"Vat  half  a  century,  we  called  upon  un- 
bounded invention  and  untiring  Industry  to 
create  an  order  of  plenty  for  all  of  our  peo- 
ple. The  challenge  of  the  next  half  cen- 
tury \M  whether  we  have  the  wisdom  to  use 
that  wealth  to  enrich  and  elevate  our  na- 
tional life,  and  to  advance  the  quality  of 
our  American  clvUlaatlon.  Your  Inuiglna- 
tlon.  your  Initiative  and  you  Indignation  will 
determine  whether  we  build  a  society  where 
old  value*  and  new  visions  are  burled  under 
unbridled  growth.  Tor  In  your  time  we  have 
tlM  opportunity  to  move  not  only  toward 
the  rich  society  and  the  powerful  society, 
but  upward  to  the  Oreat  Society.  The  Great 
Society  rests  on  abundance  and  liberty  for 
all.  It  demands  an  end  to  poverty  and  ra- 
dal  Injustice,  to  which  we  are  totally  com- 
mitted In  our  time.  But  that  Is  Just  the  be- 
ginning. The  Oreat  Society  is  a  place  where 
every  child  can  find  knowledge  to  enrich 
his  mind  and  to  enlarge  his  talents.  It  la 
a  place  where  leisure  Is  a  welcome  chance 
to  build  and  reflect,  not  a  feared  cause  of 
boredom  and  restlessness.  It  Is  a  place  where 
the  city  of  man  serves  not  only  the  needs  of 
the  body  and  the  demands  of  commerce,  but 
the  desire  for  beauty  and  the  hunger  for 
community. 

"It  is  a  place  where  man  can  renew  con- 
tact with  nature.  It  is  a  place  which  hon- 
ors creation  for  Its  own  sake  and  for  what  It 
adds  to  the  imderstandlng  of  the  race.  It 
to  a  place  where  men  are  more  concerned 
with  the  quality  of  their  goals  than  the 
quantity  of  their  goods.  But  most  of  all,  the 
Oreat  Society  Is  not  a  safe  harbor,  a  resting 
pteoe.  a  final  objective,  a  finished  work.  It 
to  a  challenge  constantly  renewed,  beckon- 
ing us  toward  a  destiny  where  the  meaning 
of  our  lives  matches  the  marvelous  products 
of  our  labor." 

Not  a  safe  harbor:  not  a  final  objective; 
not  a  flntohed  work.  The  Great  Society  Is 
none  of  these. 

It  to  a  statement  of  new  goals  to  be 
achieved.  A  whole  new  range  of  goals.  Na- 
tional and  International  in  scope.  Broader 
and  more  far-reaching  than  any  previous  ad- 
mlntotratton  has  dared  set  for  Itself. 

Not  merely  concerned  with  economic 
strength  and  military  power,  not  only  the 
preservation  of  Individual  liberties  and  the 
elimination  of  specific  social  evils,  but  vital- 
ly concerned  with  Improving  and  advancing 
the  quality  of  our  civilisation,  with  enrich- 
ing our  Uvea. 

The  Oreat  Society  Is  the  good  society,  where 
people  have  the  right  to  be  Individuals. 
Where  Imagination  and  Initiative  and  Indig- 
nation are  attrlbutee  to  be  admired  and  «n- 
eouraged.  Where  the  individual  citizen  has 
the  opportunity  to  achieve  temporal  and 
spiritual  fulfillment.  Where  the  pursuit 
of  h^ptnaas,  which  Thomas  Jefferson  con- 
sidered one  of  man's  Inalienable  rights,  and 
which  was  written  Into  the  preamble  to  our 
DscUratlon  of  Independence,  to  not  Just  a 
Taguc,  high-sounding  phrase. 

Basically,  after  all,  all  of  us  human  beings, 
no  mattsr  how  primitive  or  sophtotlcated 
the  society  we  represent,  want  the  same 
thtnfi  for  ourselves  and  our  children: 

A  roof  over  our  heads  and  enoxigh  to  eat. 

■quality  of  opportunity. 

Equal  Justice  under  the  law. 

Opportunity  to  work  and  Improve  our 
stottw  in  llf*. 

yieedom  from  anxiety  In  our  working  life 
time  and  In  our  old  age. 

A  better  world  for  ourselves  and  our 
chUdrsn. 

Is  It  Strang*,  to  It  naive,  that  the  leader 
of  a  trmt  nation  should  rsoognlae  these  aa- 
ptrattona  and   try  to  do  something  about 


them?  That  he  should  marshal  the  forces 
of  his  administration  toward  achieving  new 
vtolons  while  at  the  same  time  preserving 
old  values? 

The  Great  Society  has  set  many  goals  for 
Itself.  Education  has  always  been  considered 
the  bulwark  of  a  nation's  enlightenment  and 
development.  And  education,  formal  educa- 
tion. Is  t>ecomlng  more  Important  In  today's 
era  of  rapid  technological  growth.  Interna- 
tional tensions  and  great  opportunities  for 
social  and  economic  progress.  The  President 
has  made  It  clear  that  he  regards  education 
as  the  key  to  the  achievement  of  the  Great 
Society's  objectives, 

Federal  financial  aid  would  be  provided  to 
local  school  districts  with  large  numbers  of 
children  from  low-income  families.  In- 
creased educational  research  and  new  types 
of  educational  services  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  rising  generation  to  help  them 
deal  with  the  problems  and  opportunities  of 
modem  society.  Special  help  would  be  pro- 
vided preschool  children  from  culturally  Im- 
poverished homes  to  help  these  yovsngsters 
overcome  the  disadvantages  of  their  environ- 
ment. More  aid  would  be  supplied  to  uni- 
versity students  and  to  scientists  to  help 
supply  brainpower  needed  to  maintain  the 
tempo  of  technical,  economic,  and  social 
progress. 

The  ending  of  racial  Injustice  is  one  of 
the  cardinal  aims  of  the  Great  Society.  By 
thto  we  mean  equal  treatment  In  all  aspects 
of  American  Ule — In  access  to  restaurants 
and  hotels,  in  employment,  in  voting  rights. 

The  struggle  against  official  discrimination 
can  already  be  counted  as  won.  Court  deci- 
sions and  a  series  of  progressively  tougher 
F^Bderal  laws  have  made  It  clear  that  State 
and  local  governments  will  not  be  allowed  to 
use  their  powers  and  evasion  to  deny  equal 
rights  to  minority  groups 

But  the  social  and  economic  problems  of 
minority  groups,  and  chief  among  these  is, 
of  course,  the  Negro,  will  not  be  solved  in  a 
year  or  two.  These  are  difficult,  human 
problems,  much  more  difficult  to  solve  than 
engineering  problems.  Much  more  intri- 
cate than  developing  a  spaceship  for  the 
moon.  But  one  of  the  great  promises  of  the 
Great  Society  is  the  fact  that  many  Ameri- 
cans— Government  leaders,  social  scientists. 
Negro  leaders,  educators — are  hard  at  work 
searching  for  the  best  answers.  The  ulti- 
mate objective  is  not  only  to  assure  that 
equal  opportunities  are  available  to  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups,  but  also  that  they 
have  equal  chance  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  that  are  rapidly  being  opened 
up  to  them. 

But  even  if  all  forms  of  minority  group  and 
racial  discrimination  were  eliminated,  the 
economic  progress  of  the  poorer  members  of 
the  group  would  still  be  held  back  by  their 
heritage  of  poverty  and  Its  related  handicaps. 

To  cope  with  this,  the  new  war  on  poverty 
proclaimed  by  President  Johnson  Is  one  of 
the  main  roads  to  the  Great  Society.  Now 
this,  you  all  will  agree,  is  a  pretty  big  order. 
The  Good  Book,  St.  Matthew  I  believe,  tells 
us  that  the  poor  will  alwajrs  be  with  us. 

Now,  economic  growth  alone  will  not  cure 
poverty.  Giving  workers  a  greater  share  of 
Income  at  the  expense  of  capital  will  not  cure 
poverty.  For  many  people  simply  do  not 
have  the  skills  required  for  the  jobs  available 
In  our  modern  economy.  The  war  on  p>overty 
begins,  then,  with  the  rehabilitation  of  older 
people  and  the  training  and  education  of  the 
younger.  These  are  problems  that  require 
adventuring  into  new  ground  In  the  search 
for  effective  ways  to  deal  with  them.  New 
methods  of  teaching  are  being  tried.  New 
methods  of  reaching  those  who  have  been 
dlscotuTiged,  beaten  down  by  life.  The  "no- 
hopers"  who  are  convinced  that  their  future 
to  behind  then. 

New  hope  must  be  given  to  these  people, 
new  Incentives,  new  assuranoe. 


Under  the  administration  of  our  beloved 
President,  an  all-out  effort  Is  being  made  to 
find  ways  to  asstot  these  i)eople.  A  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  has  been  organized.  This 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  seeks  to  prevent 
school  drop-outs  by  finding  ways  to  keep 
young  people  In  school.  The  Job  Corps  helps 
needy  young  people  who  have  already 
dropped  out  of  school.  Training,  technical 
education,  as  well  as  other  types  of  formal 
education,  are  being  made  available.  The 
emphasis  Is  on  personal  initiative  and  in- 
sistence on  partlclpwtlon  by  the  Individuals 
themselves  In  some  kind  of  gainful  activity. 

The  Great  Society  seeks  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  urban  life.  In  the  United  States, 
as  In  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  a  growing 
proportion  of  the  population  Is  living  In  large 
cities  and  their  suburbs.  President  Johnson 
proposes  that  the  Great  Society  give  more 
attention  to  making  these  metropolises  bet- 
ter places  In  which  to  live  and  work.  Co- 
ordinated regional  planning,  better  trans- 
portation systems,  air  pollution  control,  bet- 
ter housing  for  low.  and  middle  Income  fam- 
ilies, more  civic,  and  State  beautlflcation 
projects — these  are  some  of  the  ways  la 
which  we  propose  to  brighten  up  and  im- 
prove the  lives  of  the  people  who  live  In  great 
cities. 

The  Great  Society  will  also  strive  to  pre- 
serve the  natural  beauty  of  our  country. 
The  national  parks,  national  monuments, 
and  the  natural  beauty  of  the  remaining 
wild  rivers,  forests,  and  seashores.  All  these 
things  must  be  preserved  for  ourselves  and 
for  future  generations. 

Included  also  In  the  plan  for  the  Great 
Society  Is  support  for  the  arts  and  sciences; 
for  artistic  achievement,  for  scientific  re- 
search, and  discovery. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  bill  which 
recommends  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
The  Federal,  State,  and  civic  governments 
will  be  encouraged  to  endow  and  subsidize 
not  only  such  traditional  sj-ts  as  painting, 
sculpture,  music,  theater,  dance,  and  creative 
writing  but  also  television,  motion  pictures, 
radio,  photography,  and  costume  and  fashion 
design.  The  scope  Is  broad  and  the  aim  an 
ambitious  one.  But  certainly  calculated  to 
contribute  to  a  fuller,  richer  life. 

Now  these  are  only  some  of  the  alms  and 
aspirations  of  the  Great  Society  In  the 
United  States.  I  haven't  mentioned  medi- 
care, the  program  which  will  provide  doc- 
tor's care  and  hospitalization  to  people  65 
years  of  age  and  older;  nor  the  creation  of  a 
new  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs with  a  Secretary  who  will  be  a  member 
of  the  President's  Cabinet.  This  is  the  first 
new  Cabinet  addition  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  In  1953.  There  are  other  aspects 
to  the  program  but  I  believe  I  have  covered 
the  principal  ones. 

But,  to  again  use  the  Presidents  own 
words:  "The  dream  of  a  Great  Society  does 
not  stop  at  the  water's  edge.  All  are  welcome 
to  share  In  it.  All  are  Invited  to  contribute 
to  it." 

We  hope  that  other  nations  will  hear  the 
President's  rallying  cry  and  Join  us  In  this 
noble  adventure.    Together  we  can  do  much: 

To  assist  the  education  effort  of  the  de- 
veloping nations  and  developing  regions. 
Through  Its  Colombo  plan  activities  Aus- 
tralia already  Is  making  an  enviable  and 
most  substantial  contribution  to  this  area. 

To  help  our  schools  and  universities  In- 
crease their  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
those  who  inhabit  It. 

To  advance  the  exchange  of  students  and 
teachers  who  travel  and  work  -jutslde  their 
native  lands. 

To  share  vrltb  our  leas  advanced  neighbors 
our  scientific  and  technical  knowledge  in 
many  fields — conservation  of  water  resources 
peaceful  uses  of  the  might  of  the  atom,  the 
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marvels  of  the  upper  atmosphere,  and  of 
space  Itself. 

To  Increase  the  free  flow  of  books  and 
Ideas  and  art — the  works  of  the  people  with 
imagination   and   great   dreams. 

To  counsel  and  advise  and  assist  wherever 
we  are  invited  In  order  to  bring  the  benefits 
of  the  good  society  to  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bors around   the  world. 

So.  the  Great  Society  is  a  revolution  de- 
signed to  assure  permsuient  prosperity  and 
growth.  To  make  sure  that  as  many  cit- 
izens as  possible  receive  some  of  the 
benefits  of  this  prosjjerlty. 

Utopia?  I  don't  think  so.  It  wasn't  so 
many  years  ago  that  people  stood  on  the 
footpath  Jeering  at  passing  automobiles  and 
telling  the  driver  to  "get  a  horse." 

Impossible  to  achieve?  In  its  entirety  per- 
haps, but  still  very  much  worth  aspiring  to. 
Wasn't  It  Robert  Browning  who  said  that 
"Mans'  aims  must  exceed  his  grasp — or  what's 
a  heaven  for?" 

If  you  feel  that  the  aspirations  of  the 
Great  Society  are  high,  you  are  right.  Its 
goals  are  not  the  sort  that  can  be  achieved 
quickly.  But  the  Great  Society  aspires  to 
all  these  things. 

It  Is  truly  a  new  dimension  in  national  and 
International  goato. 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  POTOMAC  RIVER 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  Secretary  Udall  presented  an  Inter- 
im report  to  the  President  concerning 
the  Potomac  River.  It  contained  the 
recommendations  of  the  Federal  Inter- 
departmental Task  Force  on  the  Potomac 
headed  by  Kenneth  Holum,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Interior  and  the  Governors' 
Advisory  Committee  under  the  very  able 
leadership  of  James  OTX)nnell,  Director 
of  Maryland's  State  Planning  De- 
partment. 

The  eight  recommendations  made  to 
the  President  were  of  special  significance 
because  they  represent  those  projects  on 
which  everyone  can  agree. 

I  was  especially  pleased  at  their  rec- 
ommendation not  to  build  a  high  dam 
at  Seneca.  Since  such  a  dam  was  pro- 
posed on  the  main  stream  of  the  Potomac 
above  Washington,  I  have  consistently 
voiced  my  opposition  to  the  idea. 

In  the  future,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
rely  on  diluting  our  industrial  and  muni- 
cipal wastes — we  will  have  to  clean  them 
up.  This  is  the  only  sound  approach  to 
our  water  pollution  problem. 

The  recommendations  in  the  Interim 
report  sparked  a  great  number  of  com- 
ments from  many  people  in  the  Potomac 
River  area.  Among  those  commenting 
were  some  of  the  areas  leading  news- 
papers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  in  the  Record  these  edi- 
torials from  the  Baltimore  Sun,  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Evening  Star,  and 
the  Bethesda  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Baltimore   (Md.)   Sun, 
Jan.   10,   1966] 

Potomac  Plajj 
The  plan  put  forward  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Potomac  River  Basin  differs  widely  from  the 
one  drafted  several  years  ago  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  The  latter,  as  initially 
drawn,  called  for  the  construction  of  16  big 
dams,  Including  a  highly  controversial  one 


at  Seneca.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
basic  goal  of  the  Engineers,  even  after  they 
later  dropped  Seneca,  was  assurance  that  the 
rapidly  growing  population  in  the  Potomac 
Valley,  and  particularly  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area,  would  have  an  adequate 
water  supply  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  rehabilitation  plan  sponsored  by  the 
Department  calls  for  the  construction  of  only 
four  big  dams.  And  here  It  Is  interesting  to 
note  that  while  Seneca  Is  not  one  of  the  four 
dams,  stepe  are  urged  to  give  positive  assur- 
ance that  if  Seneca  to  required  in  the  future 
the  way  wUl  be  kept  open  for  its  construc- 
tion and  not  barred  in  the  meantime  by  Ill- 
advised  land  uses  and  developments. 

Outsiders  will  wonder  whether  the  far 
fewer  dams  recommended  by  the  Department 
can  in  fact  assure  the  meeting  of  future  wa- 
ter needs.  But  on  the  other  side  Is  the  fact 
that  the  extensive  park  and  recreation  areas 
tirged  by  the  Department  should  eliminate 
much  of  the  opposition  that  has  so  far 
blocked  steps  for  wide-scale  rehabilitation. 
Further,  the  preservation  of  those  extensive 
areas  would  leave  the  door  open  not  only  for 
the  construction  of  Seneca  in  the  future 
but  also  most  of  the  other  dams  proposed  by 
the  Army  Engineers. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  10.  1966] 
Tns  Vallbt  of  thk  Potomac 

The  Potomac  interim  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent presents  eight  essential  recommenda- 
tions with  most  of  which  there  will  be  wide- 
spread agreement  by  those  who  see  the  great 
watershed  as  a  resource  of  many  values,  no 
one  of  which  they  are  wlUlng  to  sacrifice. 

There  will  be  especial  satisfaction  with 
the  flat  recommendation  that  the  Seneca 
Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  main  stem  of  the 
Potomac  not  be  constructed  at  this  time  and 
the  corollary  advice  that  the  area  be  confined 
to  its  present  economic  uses  and  withheld 
from  Intensive  development  that  would  pre- 
clude water  storage  purposes  later  on.  There 
will  be  differences  over  the  proposal  that 
Bloomington  Reservoir's  construction  go  for- 
ward at  once  and  even  more  over  the  pro- 
posal that  three  added  reservoirs  be  author- 
ized. If  they  are  authorized,  no  construction 
irreversibly  altering  the  environment  should 
be  Initiated  until  alternative  methods  of  sup- 
plying water  have  been  more  fully  examined. 
The  establishment  of  a  Potomac  Valley  His- 
torical Park  in  order  to  insure  a  "green 
sheath"  of  recreational  land  along  the  Po- 
tomac will  accomplish  most  for  the  areas  of 
most  concentrated  population,  and  acqutol- 
tlon  should  commence  there  first.  The  in- 
clusion of  the  Cacapon  in  the  wild  rivers 
bin  to  a  good  Idea.  Measures  of  water  and 
soil  conservation  proposed  in  the  report 
ought  to  be  hastened  by  all  appropriate  ac- 
tion. The  George  Washington  Memorial 
Parkway  certainly  ought  to  be  extended  to 
link  Mount  Vernon  and  Yorktown  and  com- 
plete a  net  of  parkways  in  the  river  basin. 

The  search  for  sources  of  water  alternative 
to  the  construction  of  huge  reservoirs  with 
their  attendant  destruction  of  recreational 
lands  should  be  pressed  with  great  energy. 
The  country  needs  to  know  the  comparative 
costs  and  utility  of  measures  such  as  the 
Susquehanna  diversion,  desalination,  recla- 
mation and  recirculation  of  waste  water  and 
utilization  of  the  upper  estuary.  The  time 
is  past  when  urban  communities  could  be 
coerced  into  vast  programs  of  construction 
and  Impoundment  on  the  supposition  that 
the  choice  lay  only  between  water  shortage 
and  reservoir  building.  But  unless  there 
to  an  energetic  pursuit  of  the  alternative 
sources  of  water,  the  President's  committee 
will  have  made  propoeals  that  will  only  defer 
and  not  prevent  the  eventual  resort  to  large 
scale  Impoundment  of  waters  and  wholesale 
fioodlng  of  recreational  and  agricultural 
lands.  The  time  gained  by  the  temporary 
measures   forestalling   any   immediate   Irre- 


versible alteration  of  the  Potomac  Basin  must 
be  used  to  assure  future  water  wants  of  the 
area. 

The  great  valley  of  the  Potomac  like  other 
great  river  valleys  of  the  country  must  not 
be  monopolized  to  meet  the  water  him^r 
of  urban  cities  arising  In  great  part  out  of 
the  Infamous  pollution  of  streams,  the  In- 
creasing waste  of  existing  water  supplies  and 
the  utter  falltire  to  exploit  the  gains  of 
science. 


[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Jan.  10,  19661 
Action  on  thi  Potomac 

No  one  should  look  for  total  solutions  In 
Secretary  Udall's  "Interim"  rejKsrt  to  the 
President  on  the  Potomac  River.  Some  of  the 
most  crucial  problems,  the  cleansing  of  the 
river  as  it  passes  Washlngrton  and  the  re- 
juvenation of  the  estuary  below  the  city, 
for  example,  await  another  full  year's  study. 
Many  of  the  positive  proposals  it  makes  are 
drawn  In  broad  strokes,  with  important  de- 
talU  of  implementation  left  for  later 
development. 

Yet  the  report  to  a  notable  success.  The 
chunks  it  bites  off,  considering  the  magni- 
tude of  the  total  problem,  are  quite  enough 
to  digest  at  one  time. 

The  dectoion  to  set  aside  the  Army  Engi- 
neers' plan  for  a  huge  multi-purpoee  dam  at 
Seneca,  Md.,  should  be  apptouded  by  every- 
one. Moreover,  the  alternative  water-supply 
approach  proposed — the  early  construction 
of  four  smaller  dams  far  uprlver — to  ex- 
tremely modest.  No  doubt  there  wUl  be  a 
temptation  within  the  conservatlontot  ranks 
to  protest  even  these  dams.  We  hope  that 
urge  to  restoted.  The  realities  of  steadily 
increasing  water  demands  to  serve  the  metro- 
politan area  durmg  the  next  few  decades 
are  Inescapable.  Indeed,  the  four  dams  stig- 
gested  by  Mr.  Udall  may  well  prove  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  needs  of  1986,  less  than  30 
years  away. 

And  while  the  Seneca  Dam  to  clearly  un- 
warranted now,  it  would  be  a  tragic  mistake 
to  permit  shoreline  development  to  occur 
which  would  preclude  the  possible  use  of  thto 
unique  location  for  such  a  purpose  for  all 
time  in  the  future.  Hence  the  report's  In- 
triguing proposal  to  preserve  these  shorelines, 
from  Great  Falls  all  the  way  to  Cumberland, 
in  a  Potomac  Valley  Historical  Park.  The 
means  of  preservation  present  an  enormous 
challenge.  Surely  thto  vast  acreage  cannot 
all  be  ptu'chased.  Scenic  easements  and 
other  techniques  would  have  to  be  employed. 
While  large  amounts  of  Federal  money  wotild 
be  required,  part  of  the  biuxlen  would  fall  cm 
States  and  localities,  involving  massive 
teamwork. 

Fortunately,  in  the  matter  of  teamwork, 
the  report  itself  is  a  landmark  of  sorts.  Thu 
fact  that  its  conclusions  represent  a  con- 
sensus not  only  of  four  Federal  agencies 
which  are  frequently  at  odds  on  river  devel- 
opment policy,  but  also  of  top-level  repre- 
sentatives of  four  States  and  the  Dtotrlct  of 
Columbia,  to  an  extraordinary  accomplish- 
ment, offering  substantial  hope  for  the 
future. 

The  most  crucial  next  steps,  of  course.  In 
Implementing  the  whole  raft  of  proposato, 
now  depend  upon  the  President.  The  strong 
initiative  which  launched  this  effort  to  make 
the  Potomac  Basin  a  model  for  the  Nation 
came  largely  frcnn  Mr.  Johnson  himself,  and 
the  rate  of  progress  during  the  coming  year 
to  apt  to  be  in  direct  ratio  to  hto  continued 
interest  and   strength   of   leadership. 

The  Governors  of  the  basin  States,  as  well 
as  the  State  legislatures  convening  thto 
month,  should  lose  no  time  assessing  their 
roles,  and  stimulating  programs  of  support. 
And,  with  positive  propoeals  to  react  to,  the 
time  has  come  at  last  for  active  citizen  par- 
ticipation. A  primary  goal  of  the  Potomac 
task  force  was  to  avoid  another  study  which 
wotild  merely  gather  dust  on  the  shelf,  and 
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to  ooacantrata  on  fMclble,  practical  pro- 
posals. In  Urg«  measure  tbat  dUBcult  stand- 
ard has  bMU  mat. 

(Prom  tiM  Bathaada  (lid.)  Trlbuna,  Jan.  14. 
IBM] 

Foa    A    BBATTTXrUL    POTOMAC 

The  Pc>tomac  Interim  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent paints  a  picture  of  a  beautiful  river 
Talley,  much  of  which  la  preserved  In  a 
state  of  nature,  ptovlding  great  opportunl- 
tlea  for  recreation  as  well  aa  a  steady  water 
supply. 

We  are  pleased  that  It  recommends  against 
the  high  dam  at  Seneca,  which  has  been 
sugsested  as  necessary  to  provide  adequate 
water  supplies   for   the   Washington    area. 

The  Seneoa  dam  would  mean  Impounding 
huge  quantttlaa  of  water  by  noodlng  a  very 
large  area  of  the  county.  The  opinion  of 
the  Interim  report  Is  that  other  avenues 
should  be  pursued  In  the  quest  for  water. 

The  posaibilltles  Include  reclamation  and 
recirculation  of  waste  water,  desalinlzatlon, 
diversion  from  the  Susquehanna  River,  and 
utilization  of  the  upper  estuary. 

Still  the  report  suggests  that  the  area  be 
oonflned  to  Its  present  uses  and  withheld 
from  Intensive  development  that  would  pre- 
clude water  storage  purposes  In  the  future 

The  establishment  of  a  Potomac  Valley 
Historic  Park  Is  also  to  be  applauded. 

It  la  very  pleasing  to  be  told  that  we  can 
maintain  the  beauty  of  the  river  valley  and 
still  Ond  adequate  water  sotirces  If  we  are 
diligent  and  Inventive. 


PROORE88INO  TUNISIA:  A  BRIOHT 
SPOT  IN  THE  NODDLE  EAST 

Mr.  ORUENINQ.  Mr.  President,  10 
years  ago,  when  I  completed  a  study  of 
the  forelim  aid  program  In  10  Middle 
Eastern  countries  for  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations,  my  findings  In 
the  case  of  Tunisia  began  with  the  fol- 
lowing recommendation: 

IV.  PmaiMaa  and  RscoMKurDAnoKs 

VM.  rXXAMCXAL  AD  TO  TUNUIA  BROTTU)  BK  COW- 
I'Ui  UaO  AT  TRS  BAMB  OB   RIGRSB  BAT* 

iBdlnffi:  Tunisia,  under  the  vigorous 
teaderahlp  of  President  Bourgulba,  and  with 
**»•  wise  guidance  of  Ambassador  Prancls  H. 
Ruasell,  offers  a  favorable  and  stable  politi- 
cal climate,  progressive  In  outlook  and  pur- 
pose, m  which  to  bring  about  economic  de- 
velopment, with  Its  leadership  dedicated  to 
that  end  there  Is  a  real  opportunity  to  make 
sconomlc  progrees.  *   •  • 

It  Is.  therefore,  recommended  that,  the 
XJA.  economic  assistance  program  for  Tu- 
nisia be  continued  at  the  same  level,  or.  If  It 
la  determined  that  it  would  not  encourage 
TunlaU  to  overextend  ItseU,  at  a  higher 
level. 

It  Is  gratifying  that  my  estimate  and 
reeoinmendatlons  find  ample  confirma- 
tion In  the  Atlantic's  report  on  Tunisia 
which  appeared  In  Its  November  issue. 
Here  Is  a  country  that  stands  out  among 
the  Moslem  nations  as  being  friendly  to 
the  West,  free,  eager  for  self-Improve- 
ment, and.  luider  the  enlightened  leader- 
ship of  President  Bourgulba  and  with  the 
wise  eounaelllng  of  our  Ambassador  Rus- 
sell. Is  making  up  for  Its  lack  of  natural 
reoources  through  effort  and  sustained 
purpose.  In  the  last  year  President 
Bourgulba  has  further  distinguished 
hlmaelf  by  sounding  a  new  note  among 
the  Moslem  nations  in  wanting  to  put 
an  end  to  the  shameful  boycott  and  hos- 
tility which  the  others,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Qamal  Abdel  Nasser,  have  con- 
tinued to  direct  against  Israel. 


Tunisia  is  a  nation  that  deserves  all 
the  aid  which  the  United  States  has  given 
It  and  merits  favorable  consideration  for 
its  needs  in  the  future.  If  all  the  recipi- 
ents did  as  well  as  Tunisia,  our  foreign 
aid  program  would  be  a  success  and  not 
subject  to  the  valid  criticisms  which  those 
who  have  studied  it  are  Justified  in  mak- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Atlantic  rp>jrt  on  Tunisia 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ths  Atlantic  Rbpobt — Tunisia 

At  home.  Tunisian  President  Hablb  Bour- 
gtilba  Is  Immensely  popular,  while  In  the  rest 
of  the  Arab  world,  he  Is  all  too  frequently 
berated  as  a  colonialist  Jackal  or  a  tool  of 
Zionism.  The  ostensible  reason  for  the 
name-calling  is  that  last  March.  Bourgulba 
suggested  negotiations  with  Israel  based  on 
the  1947  and  1948  United  Nations  resolu- 
tions on  Palestine.  However.  Nasser  has  on 
several  occasions  made  similar  suggestions 
without  being  called  any  nasty  names  by  his 
Arab  brethren.  Therefore,  something  else 
about  Botirgulba  rankles.  It  Is  probably 
that  at  heart  he  considers  Tunisia  a  Western 
nation,  pert  of  the  Arab  world  by  geographi- 
cal accident  rather  than  vocation.  He  said 
In  a  speech  last  June:  "Tunisia  freed  her- 
self centuries  ago  from  the  ties  that  bound 
her  to  Baghdad.  Damascus,  and  Istanbul." 

Tunisia  has  also  been  freed  from  the  Is- 
lamic mystique  which  other  Arab  leaders 
use  to  stay  In  power,  Nasser  most  of  all.  Its 
basic  elements  are  demagoguery,  religious 
fanaticism,  and  prestige  politics.  The  great 
demagogic  hoax  is  that  the  Arab  world  Is  go- 
lag  to  rise  as  one  to  reconquer  Palestine. 
As  Boxirgulba  points  out.  the  anU-Iarael  cru- 
sade has  been  Imminent  for  17  years. 

In  reality,  the  Arab  leaders  are  l>ent  on 
preserving  the  status  quo  which  keeps  them 
In  power.  The  liberation  of  Palestine,  far 
from  being  a  program  of  action,  becomes 
nothing  more  than  a  propaganda  device  to 
malnUIn  the  illusion  of  Arab  unity  If  It 
went  beyond  that  the  Illusion  would  crum- 
ble under  the  weight  of  Arab  differences  and 
lack  of  preparedness. 

What  most  annoys  Bourgulba  about  his 
fellow  leaders  Is  their  hypocrisy.  Publicly 
they  attack  his  Palestine  position,  but  pri- 
vately they  admit  he  Is  right.  King  Hussein 
of  Jordan  told  Bourgulba  last  April:  "Our 
great  mistake  was  to  ask  for  Britain's  de- 
parture from  Palestine.  At  least  then  Jewish 
Immigration  was  limited  and  the  PalesUn- 
lans  remained  on  their  land."  Bourgulba  re- 
plied. "So  now  we  have  come  to  the  point 
of  regretting  British  colonialism  In  Pales- 
tine." 

Religious  fanaticism  Is  another  Arab  In- 
strument of  political  control  which  Bour- 
gulba has  scorned.  In  most  Arab  countries. 
the  Muslim  festival  of  Ramadan  (which  cele- 
brates the  revelation  of  the  Koran  In  the  9th 
month  of  the  lunar  year)  is  strictly  observed. 
Anyone  who  breaks  the  daylight  fast,  even  by 
smoking  a  cigarette,  can  be  fined  or  arrested 
The  result  Is  serious  absenteeism  In  factories 
and  offices.  Last  year,  on  the  third  day  of 
Ramadan.  Bourgulba  drank  a  glass  of  orange 
Juice  In  the  middle  of  a  speech  to  a  group  of 
workers.  "Eat  or  fast,"  he  said,  "take  your 
choice,  as  long  as  production  does  not  suffer." 
He  has  also  advised  his  people  age  Inst  mak- 
ing the  annual  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  because 
It  affects  the  country's  balance  of  payments. 

PAICILT   PLANNING 

And  whUe  other  overpopulated  Arab  coun- 
tries prt>hlblt  birth  control  (In  Morocco  and 
Algeria  the  French  colonial  antlcontracep- 
tlve  laws  are  still  enforced  l ,  Bourgulba  began 


a  highly  succesaful  family-planning  experi- 
ment a  year  ago.  The  strong  opposition  in 
Muslim  famUles  to  contraception  had  to  be 
overcome.  The  man  considers  a  large  num- 
ber of  children  the  tangible  expression  of  his 
masculinity  as  well  as  an  eventual  source  of 
wealth.  For  the  woman,  the  birth  of  a  child 
Is  a  festive  event  which  all  her  female  rela- 
tives attend. 

The  Tunisian  experiment  began  with  the 
administration  of  contraceptives  to  women 
volunteers.  It  was  found  that  abortion 
caused  guUt  feelings,  that  mechanical  con- 
traceptives and  vaginal  Jellies  were  psycho- 
logically unpleasant,  and  that  the  pill  re- 
quired too  much  remembering  and  was  too 
costly.  The  method  finally  adopted  was  the 
Llppes  loop,  a  4-lnch-long  plastic  wire  named 
for  Its  Inventor,  Buffalo  Doctor  Jack  Llppes. 
The  loop  fits  in  the  woman's  uterus  and  acts 
in  a  way  not  entirely  understood  by  doctors. 
It  is.  however,  98  percent  effective,  simple  to 
Insert,  Inexpensive,  safe,  and  It  lasts  for  years. 

After  a  year-long  propaganda  program 
which  reminded  Tunisian  women  that  there 
Is  nothing  In  the  Koran  against  birth  control, 
family  resistance  is  weakening.  Health  offi- 
cials plan  to  administer  the  loop  to  50.000 
women  a  year  for  the  next  4  years.  They 
hope  to  treat  most  Tunisian  women  who  have 
had  more  than  three  children  and  keep  the 
population  under  5  million. 

UNDER  nobody's  thumb 

Unlike  his  Arab  neighbors.  Bourgulba  It 
not  interested  In  military  might.  Tunisia's 
1966  budget  spends  6  percent  on  defense  and 
25  percent  on  education,  while  it  costs  Nas- 
ser half  a  million  dollars  a  day  to  finance 
his  military  expedition  In  the  Yemen,  and 
Algeria  earmarks  one-fifth  of  Its  budget  for 
Its  army.  "If  Tunisia  were  attacked,"  says 
a  Western  eunbassador,  "Its  18.000-man  army 
would  be  able  to  resist  Just  long  enough  for 
Bourgulba  to  lodge  a  complaint  with  the 
Security  Council." 

Nor  does  Bourgulba  see  much  p>olnt  in  pres- 
tige industries.  Na'"ser  has  poured  millions 
of  dollars  into  the  production  of  an  Egyptian 
automobile,  the  Ramses,  and  has  to  import 
steel  to  manufacture  it.  Tunisia  Imports 
cars,  but  has  Just  opened  a  steel  mill  to  proc- 
ess its  small  quantity  of  highgrade  Iron 
ore.  Hablb  Bourgulba,  Jr..  Tunisian  For- 
eign Minister,  says,  "We  would  be  happy  to 
sell  Nasser  our  steel  for  the  production  of 
his  car" 

Despite  all  this  unorthodox  behavior, 
Bourgulba  has  shown  that  he  is  the  only 
Arab  leader  with  a  strong  enough  political 
base  to  challenge  Nasser's  oracular  com- 
mands. When  Nasser  broke  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  West  Germany,  he  naturally  ex- 
pected the  rest  of  the  Arab  world  to  emu- 
late him.  Only  Bourgulba  did  not  comply. 
because  preserving  the  trade  agreements 
Tunisia  has  with  West  Germany  was  more 
lmp<M-tant  to  him  than  placating  Nasser. 

Indeed,  it  can  be  said  that  aside  from 
Egypt,  Tunisia  Is  the  only  viable  Arab  state. 
The  regimes  of  Syria.  Iraq,  and  Yemen  exist 
only  with  the  support  of  Nafser;  BUngs  Has- 
san of  Morocco,  RUsseln  of  Jordan,  and  Mo- 
hamed  Idrls  of  Libya  are  forced  to  aline 
themselves  with  Nasser  because  they  can- 
not count  on  the  complete  allegiance  of 
their  own  people.  In  Saudi  Arabia  and  Ku- 
wait, political  stability  is  bound  to  oil  Inter- 
ests. Algeria  has  yet  to  show  that  it  can 
escape  what  Its  own  leaders  disparagingly 
call  "Congollzatlon."  And  Lebanon's  plural- 
ist society  Is  under  constant  pressure  from  a 
pro-Nasser  minority. 

And  yet,  what  Is  Tunisia?  A  count-y  whch 
seems  to  have  been  created  to  prove  Arnold 
Toynbee's  theory  that  civilizations  are  found- 
ed In  defiance  of  nature — small,  underdevel- 
oped, half  Saharan  waste  and  half  coastal 
farmland.  "Tunisia,"  a  foreign  ministry  of- 
ficial explained,  "has  no  oil,  no  minerals,  no 
coal,  no  gas,  22  kinds  of  poisonous  fnakes. 
and  4  kinds  of  scorpions  '•    Its  annual  budg- 
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et,  tl60  million,  is  less  than  what  General 
Motors  spends  on  advertising. 

It  is  not  powerful  enough  to  play  Eastern 
and  Western  blocs  against  each  other  for  aid, 
as  Egypt  has  done.  Its  weight  Is  scarcely 
felt  m  the  International  scale.  Its  Impor- 
tance lies,  perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  a  coun- 
try which  has  been  Independent  for  10  years 
can  point  to  political  stability  and  economic 
Improvement  Instead  of  chaos,  coups,  cor- 
ruption, and  economic  bewilderment,  the  lot 
of  too  many  other  emerging  nations. 

A    FAMILY    BUSINESS 

Tunisia's  progress  Is  related  to  its  manage- 
able size,  which  has  made  It  possible  for 
Bourgulba  to  operate  the  country  like  a  fam- 
ily business.  No  aspect  of  national  life  is  un- 
worthy of  his  paternal  attention.  On  a  re- 
cent Sunday  afternoon  he  scolded  Tunisia's 
two  best  soccer  teams  after  a  championship 
match.  "The  game  was  faulty  because  of 
lack  of  coordination,"  he  said.  "The  play  was 
disjointed  and  choppy.  I  hope  the  quaUty  of 
the  playing  wlU  Improve  and  that  In  the 
future  you  will  play  with  your  heads  as  well 
as  your  legs." 

Bourgulba  spends  3  months  of  each  year 
Inspecting  his  domain.  In  each  town  and 
Tillage,  he  knows  the  principal  families  by 
name.  He  listens  to  grievances  and  suggests 
improvements.  Bourgulba's  visits  have  been 
as  responsible  for  slum  clearance  and  school 
construction  as  have  his  economic  programs. 
The  other  side  of  the  "supreme  combatant's" 
personality  is  that  he  cannot  tolerate  resist- 
ance to  the  team  spirit. 

CONTROLLU)    SOCIALISM 

Bourgulba  also  keeps  tight  control  over  the 
Socialist  Destourlan  Party,  the  country's  only 
legal  political  party.  Its  300,000  members 
spread  his  gospel,  give  the  good  example,  and 
denounce  heretics.  The  gospel  Is  soclaJlsm, 
but  It  is  less  a  doctrine  than  the  answer  of  a 
pragmatlst  to  the  aspirations  of  the  masses. 
Bourgulba's  socialism  Is  simply  the  belief 
that  the  state  must  step  In  where  the  Indi- 
vidual falters.  Thus,  he  does  not  recognize 
the  absolute  right  to  private  property.  "It's 
a  way  of  saying  that  society  respects  your 
right  as  long  as  you  don't  abuse  it."  he  says. 
"No  one  will  take  your  property  as  long  as 
you  are  working." 

State  departments  control  mining.  Indus- 
try, agriculture,  fishing,  and  tourism,  and 
In  the  last  few  months  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  Increase  state  control  in  other 
areas.  Bourgulba  does  not  want  a  strong 
labor  union  questioning  his  decisions  and 
disrupting  his  4-year  economic  plans  with 
demands  for  higher  wages.  He  Is  encour- 
aging the  development  of  party  cells  In  fac- 
tories and  offices  to  sap  the  authority  of  the 
union. 

At  the  same  time,  Bourgulba's  state-con- 
trolled economy  is  trying  hard  to  attract 
private  capital,  with  some  success.  Krupp 
Is  Interested  in  building  a  shipyard,  and  In 
the  last  year,  a  Danish  factory  for  dlesel 
engines  and  a  Swedish  factory  for  super- 
phosphates have  opened.  In  underdeveloped 
countries,  the  borders  of  capitalism  and  so- 
cialism are  often  blurred.  When  Tunisia 
sought  a  long-term  loan  from  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  In  1964,  the  loan 
was  granted  on  the  condition  that  the  dinar 
be  devaluated  and  that  wages  be  kept  at  the 
same  level;  this  was  not  socialist  but  banker's 
dlrlglsme. 

Tunisia's  main  economic  problem  Is  that  It 
has  little  to  export  besides  wine,  olives,  wheat, 
vegetables,  and  flowers;  It  finds  it  difficult  to 
sell  its  products  to  European  countries  which 
already  have  Common  Market  agricultural 
sgreements.  Until  last  year,  Tunisia  could 
sell  its  wine  and  Its  wheat  to  Prance  at  the 
Interior  French  market  price.  But  In  May 
1984,  Bourgulba  abruptly  nationalized  860,- 
000  acres  of  foreign-owned  land,  90  percent 
of  which  belon»red  to  the  French.  France 
suspended    lU    $aO-mllllon-a-year    aid    and 


Its  preferential  trade  agreements.  It  was  a 
serious  blow  to  the  economy,  for  wine  makes 
up  one-fifth  of  Tunisia's  exports.  In  1964 
It  brought  in  more  than  $20  million,  but  by 
the  first  quarter  of  1966,  only  10  percent  of 
the  1964  vintage  had  been  sold,  and  there 
Is  no  market  for  wine  in  a  Muslim  country. 

AMERICAN  Am 

Because  It  has  to  import  such  staples  as 
dadry  products,  meat,  and  most  manufactured 
goods,  Tunisia  has  an  unfavorable  trade  bal- 
ance. In  1964,  for  example,  It  lmp>orted  $220 
million  worth  of  goods  and  exported  about 
half  that  much.  It  wUl  be  years  before 
Tunisia  can  successfully  diversify  the  co- 
lonial, one-market  economy  inherited  from 
the  French,  and  In  the  meantime,  the  econ- 
omy Is  relying  heavily  upon  American  aid. 
As  President  Johnson  has  noted,  two-thirds 
of  U.S.  aid  goes  to  seven  countries,  and 
Tunisia  Is  one  of  them.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  aid  program  In  1957,  Tunisia 
has  received  a  total  of  $418,800,000.  The 
gross  aid  In  1964  was  about  $100  per  capita, 
the  highest  In  Africa,  although  lower  than 
Jordan  ($192)   and  Israel   ($460). 

Bourgulba's  Secretary  of  State  for  Plan- 
ning and  the  Economy,  Ahmed  Ben  Salah, 
left  for  Washington  last  May  9  and  returned 
to  Tunis  11  days  later  with  assurances  that 
the  level  of  U.S.  aid  would  be  maintained. 
Tunisia  then  embarked  on  an  $800  million 
4-year  plan,  about  40  percent  of  which  will 
be  financed  by  foreign  (mainly  VS.)  aid. 
■Tunisia  hopes  to  maintain  a  rate  of  growth 
of  6.5  percent  a  year  and  raise  the  per  capita 
Income  from  $77  to  $100  a  year  by  1970. 

U.S.  aid  pays  for  such  varied  projects  as 
the  construction  of  a  law  school  and  a  long- 
range  reforestation  program;  45  million  trees 
have  already  been  planted,  mainly  Aleppo 
pines  and  eucalyptus,  In  the  hope  of  restor- 
ing Tunisia  to  the  fertile  times  when  north 
Africa  could  be  crossed  In  the  shade. 

Tunisia  also  has  the  largest  Peace  Corps 
contingent  of  any  African  country.  Its  di- 
rector Is  Richard  Graham,  a  Wisconsin  busi- 
nessman who  was  the  butt  of  some  ridicule 
when  he  arrived  2  years  ago  because  he  In- 
sisted on  riding  a  bicycle  everywhere,  which 
the  Tunisians  interpreted  as  a  concession  to 
their  underdevelopment.  "What  we  need  Is 
assistance,  not  acrobatics,"  as  one  Tunisian 
put  It.  After  showing  what  it  can  do,  how- 
ever, the  Peace  Corps  has  been  given  high 
marks,  and  Its  tractor-repair  teams  have  been 
particularly  successful. 

AWAY    rSOM    MARX 

Skeptics  attribute  Bourgiilba's  solid  pro- 
Western  stance  to  the  amount  of  aid  he  re- 
ceives from  Washington.  But  beyond  the 
helping  hand  It  offers,  Bourgulba  has  been 
drawn  to  the  West  out  of  disappointment 
with  its  alternatives.  He  turned  away  from 
communism  when  he  was  a  young  revolu- 
tionary struggling  against  French  colonial- 
ism. 

"What  Marx  wrote  wm  true  of  the  19th 
century  industrial  revolution  In  England  and 
Prance,"  he  says.  "It  was  true  In  that  con- 
Juncture.  But  afterward,  things  were  not 
that  way.  His  provisions  for  the  proletarian 
revolution  were  not  realized.  There  was  no 
class  struggle.  I  saw  man  as  a  moral  being 
who  escapes  the  laws  of  rank.  I  wanted  to 
lift  him  In  a  climate  where  there  would  be 
no  oppression  and  no  chaos,  where  the  bal- 
ance between  Uberty  and  anarchy  would  be 
kept." 

Bourgulba  has  also  found  pan-Arabism 
and  pan -African  ism  a  burden.  Those  of  his 
pollclen  which  have  been  prompted  by  the 
fear  that  he  was  not  keeping  up  with  the 
revolutionary  pace  of  his  neighbors,  such  as 
nationalization  of  foreign-owned  lands,  have 
proved  economically  disastrous.  In  many 
Instances,  Tunisia's  efforts  to  maintain  Arab 
or  African  solidarity  have  backfired.  "Since 
we  are  no  longer  able  to  use  ships  on  the 
Arab  League  blacklist,"  an  official  explained. 


"we  have  to  pay  more  for  freight,  which  often 
has  to  change  ships  at  Genoa." 

When  Nasser  calls  him  an  American  stooge, 
Bourgulba  replies:  "Don't  tell  me  that  to  be 
a  good  Arab  I  have  to  fight  America."  While 
other  Arab  leaders  visit  Moscow  for  guidance. 
Boiu-guiba  visits  Scandinavia.  He  finds  that 
the  Scandinavian  countries  have  problems 
similar  to  his  own  and  practice  the  kind  of 
socialism  he  would  like  to  adopt. 

OUR  BEST  raiXND  IN  AFRICA 

Bourgulba  Is  fond  of  saying  that  Tunisia 
Is  at  the  same  time  nonallned  and  "the  best 
friend  the  United  SUtes  has  in  Africa."  An 
Interesting  example  of  this  pro- Western  non- 
allnement  Is  Tvinlsla's  poeltlon  toward  Red 
China.  When  Premier  Chou  En-lai  came 
unexpectedly  to  Tunis  In  the  middle  of  his 
1964  African  trip,  Bourgulba  recognized  Red 
China.  But  at  the  banquet  of  recognition, 
he  denounced  Chinese  foreign  policy.  Last 
March  Tunisia  rejected  a  Red  Chinese  note 
on  Vietnam  as  "discourteous  and  unaccept- 
able." "China,"  Bourgulba  said,  "is  trying 
to  extend  Its  Influence  In  Asia — some  coun- 
tries forget  that  the  United  States  Inter- 
vened after  a  request  from  an  Independent 
state  which  did  not  want  to  be  under  Com- 
munist rule." 

Bourgulba's  son,  familiarly  known  as 
Bibl,  is  a  resolutely  pro-Western  Foreign 
Minister.  He  was  Ambassador  to  Washington 
during  the  New  Frontier  and  was  admitted 
into  the  privileged  circle  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's personal  friends.  He  was  impressed 
on  a  vUlt  to  Washington  last  spring  that 
President  Johnson  took  the  trouble  to  re- 
ceive him  at  the  height  of  the  Dominican 
crisis. 

American  diplomats  In  Tunis  work  In  a 
climate  of  warm  friendliness.  Ambassador 
Prancls  Henry  Russell  is  a  career  diplomat 
whose  last  post  was  Accra.  In  comparing 
Bourgulba's  Tunisia  with  Nkrumah's  Ghana, 
he  has  drawn  some  Interesting  conclusions 
about  one-party,  one-man  systems  in  emerg- 
ing countries,  and  why  they  sometimes  suc- 
ceed and  sometimes  fall. 


HAROLD  HOWE  U 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Office  of  Education  holds  the  key  to  mil- 
lions of  our  young  people's  futures.  The 
way  this  office  is  administered  may  mean 
the  difference  between  a  school  genera- 
tion that  is  educated  for  the  years  ahead, 
and  a  generation  of  young  people  soon  to 
nnd  themselves  living  In  a  world  they 
are  not  prepared  for. 

The  President  has  chosen  wisely  a  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  for  Harold 
Howe  n  Is  well  acquainted  with  the 
whole  spectrum  of  American  education. 
From  a  family  of  well-known  educators, 
Howe's  broad  experience  in  the  field  has 
prepared  him  well  for  the  many  chal- 
lenges he  must  meet  In  his  new  office. 

Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  great  plea- 
sure and  pride  to  welcome  this  Hartford- 
bom  educator  to  his  new  Wswhington 
job. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  inserted  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  article  entitled  "Hartford's  Howe  Top 
Educator,"  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Hartford  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From   the  Hartford  Times,  Dec.   20,   1966) 
Habttoro's  How*  Top  Educator 

In  his  new  Job  aa  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Harold  Howe,  wUl  have  a  broad 
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■tag*  to  dlaplay  tal>  many  roles — the  admis- 
Utrator,  the  ad-Ubbtng  telerleloD  performer, 
tba  woodaman.  the  l&noyator,  the  cabinet- 
maker, the  aducatlonal  reformer,  the  flaher- 


Tba  OfBea  of  Bdueatlon.  which  Howe  will 
toad  Iw^lnliii  heart  month,  haa  become  In  the 
laat  a  yvara  the  hinge  on  which  Preeident 
Johnaon'a  Oraat  Society  program  swings. 

It  la  a  meaawre  of  the  tremendoiu  growth 
of  the  Pedaral  role  in  education  that  the 
agency  will  dole  out  more  than  $3  billion  this 
flacal  year  to  public  and  private  school  sys- 
tama.  The  Office  of  Education  U  also  a  key 
element  In  the  war  on  poverty  and  In  en- 
foroament  of  the  Civil  Rlghta  Act  of  1064. 

President  Johnaon*!  announcement  Satxir- 
day  that  Howe  had  been  named  to  suceed 
Racels  Keppel  came  aa  no  surprise  to  Howe's 
frlands.  The  47-year-old  educat<M-  haa  risen 
•taadUy,  fiom  prep  ecbool  history  teacher  to 
bto  present  poat  aa  director  of  the  experi- 
mental Learning  Institute  of  North  Carolina. 
How*,  bom  In  Hartford.  Conn.,  on  August  17, 
1018,  comea  by  hla  Interest  In  education 
naturally.  A  grandfather,  Samuel  Chapman 
Armatrong,  who  waa  also  a  Union  general, 
waa  a  founder  of  the  Hampton  Institute,  a 
Negro  college  in  Virginia.  Howe's  father,  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  waa  a  profeeaor  at 
Dartmouth  and  prealdent  of  Hampton 
Inatltuto. 

Howa  waa  graduated  from  Tale  In  1040. 
Be  played  traahman  football  and  waa  a  de- 
fansaman  on  the  varsity  hockey  team. 

Bm  tlkaa  to  akl,  climb  mountalna,  hunt, 
and  camp  out.  He  haa  two  ways  of  working 
out  frustratlona — fly  flahlng  and  cabinet- 
making. 

After  aarrlce  aa  a  Navy  lieutenant  during 
World  War  n,  Howa  held  teaching  and  ad- 
mUUstratlTa  poalttona  at  Phillips  Academy 
In  Andover,  ICaaa.;  Andover  High  School; 
Walnut  BlUa  High  School  in  Cincinnati,  and 
Newton  (Uaaa.)  High  School. 

Ha  was  appointed  superintendent  of  schools 
In  Scaradale.  N.T..  in  1060.  He  left  last  year 
to  beeoma  the  first  director  of  the  Learning 
Institute  of  North  Carolina.  This  nonprofit 
organisation,  formed  with  support  from 
public  schools  and  private  vmlversltlea.  con- 
oentrataa  on  educational  problems  related 
to  poverty  and  on  advanced  learning  for 
glftad  efaUdran. 

Ba  la  a  trustee  of  Yale  University  and 
Vaaaar  OoUaga  and  the  College  Entrance  ex- 
amination Board.  Be  wrltea  frequently  on 
education  and  la  in  demand  aa  a  speaker. 

In  a  recent  article.  Howe  said  "a  radical 
change"  waa  needed  In  American  education. 
"The  aehoola  of  the  future  will  Inherit  much 
flrom  the  past  but  they  should  question  all 
past  practice  before  adopting  any  of  It,"  he 


la  married  to  the  former  Pilacllla 
Foster  lAmb  of  New  York  City.  They  have 
a  marrlad  daughter,  another  daughter  at 
Wallaaley  College,  and  a  l3-year-old  son. 
Bow*  Is  the  second  Hartford  man  to  be- 
oame  U.a.  Bduoatlon  Commissioner.  Henry 
Barnard  (Itl  1-1900)  waa  the  first. 


POSTMASTER  OiafERAL  LAWRENCE 
P.  O'BRIEN'S  NEW  PROGRAM  FOR 
COMPREHENSIVE  MODERNIZA- 
TION OP  THE  POST  OFFICE  DE- 
PARTMENT IS  SUPPORTED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though there  are  no  West  Virginia  post 
offloe  loeatlona  listed  for  accelerated 
meehanlsitlon  and  modernization  in  the 
report  inued  yesterday,  I  nevertheless 
eommfinrt  Postmaster  General  Lawrence 
P.  O'Bitan's  maashre  program  to  Increase 
the  cffeettveneas  and  efficiency  of  the 
Post  OfDce  Department. 


Modem  mail  handling  equipment  will 
be  Installed  tn  109  post  offlces  which 
handle  approximately  60  percent  of  the 
Nation's  mall.  Among  this  equipment 
will  be  high-speed  letter  sorters  and 
machines  geared  to  "read"  ZIP-coded 
addresses  at  speeds  up  to  36,000  an  hour. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Post  Oface  and  Civil  Service,  and  a 
student  of  the  subject,  I  feel  this  needed 
transition  will  achieve  our  goal  in  pro- 
viding the  best  possible  service  for  this 
vital  communications  network.  Our  pos- 
tal system  handles  a  larger  volume  of 
mail  than  any  other  In  the  world,  and  its 
responsibilities  are  increasing  dally.  We 
must  utilize  the  most  modem  procedures 
and  equipment  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
provide  acceptable  service  at  reason- 
able cost. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Postmaster 
General  shares  my  belief  that,  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  effectiveness  of  our 
postal  system  depends  on  the  skills  and 
dedication  of  the  individual  letter  car- 
rier, mall  clerk,  and  postmaster,  as  well 
as  employees,  whose  dependability  Is  rec- 
ognized as  the  backbone  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  O'Brien  Is  to  be  commended  for 
Initiating  this  timely  effort  to  facilitate 
the  delivery  of  the  mails.  I  applaud 
his  cogent  comments  and  announce- 
ments made  earlier  today  during  his 
press  conference.  He  Is  also  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  decision  announced  Sat- 
urday reinstating  6-day  parcel  post 
deliveries  In  over  6,000  cities,  of  which 
nearly  70  are  West  Virginia  cities. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  Is  closed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  sngg— t  tba  sbsence  of  a  quonim. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


'  WILD  RIVERS  ACT 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  unfinished  business  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (S.  1446)  to  reserve  certain  public 
lands  for  a  National  Wild  Rivers  System, 
to  provide  a  procedure  for  adding  addi- 
tional public  lands  and  other  lands  to 
the  system,  and  for  other  purp>oses. 


NONPROLrFERATlON  OF  NUCLEAR 
AND  THERMONUCLEAR  WEAP- 
ONS 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
wlU  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment Is  In  effect? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
constitutes  a  grave  threat  to  the  security  aiul 
peace  of  all  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  knowledge  and  ability  to  de- 
sign and  manufacture  nuclear  weap>ons  is 
becoming  more  universally  known;  and 

Whereas  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  be- 
comes greater  aa  additional  nations  achieve 
Independent  nuclear  weapon  capability;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States,  as  stated  by  President  Johnson,  "to 
seek  agreements  that  will  limit  the  perilous 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  make  it  pos- 
sible for  all  countries  to  refrain  without  fear 
from  entering  the  nuclear  arms  race":  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  commends  the 
President's  serious  and  urgent  efforts  to 
negotiate  International  agreements  limiting 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  supports 
the  principle  of  additional  efforts  by  the 
President  which  are  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary in  the  Interest  of  peace  for  the  solution 
of  nuclear  proliferation  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  honored  to  say 
that  at  this  time  51  Senators  are  sponsors 
of  the  resolution.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  their  nsmies  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  that  the 
resolution  lie  on  the  desk  for  5  days,  for 
additional  cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  resolution  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  179)  waa  re- 
ferred to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  when 
reported  by  that  committee,  the  resolu- 
tion will  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
of  sponsors  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

COSPONSORS  OF  THI  Rksolution  Introducxd 
BT  SKNATOB  John  O.  Pastobk  To  End  Nu- 

CXEAR    PBOLITKRATION 

Senator  John  O.  PASToax. 
Senator  Oxoacx  D.  Aikkn. 
Senator  Clinton  P.  Andxsson. 
Senator  E.  L.  Bartuctt. 
Senator  Rosa  Bass. 
Senator  ButcH  Bath. 
Senator  Ai.an  Biblx. 
Senator  Danixl  B.  Brxwstkx. 
Senator  Quxntin  N.  Bttroick. 
Senator  Cljitord  P.  Cask. 
Senator  Frank  Chttrch. 
Senator  Jobxph  S.  Ci.ark. 
Senator  Ernkst  Gruxntno. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Habt. 
Senator  SPxasAan  L.  Holuu«d. 
Senator  Vancx  Haxtkz. 
Senator  Danixl  K.  Inoutx. 
Senator  Jacob  Javitb. 
Senator  B.  Evxxxtt  Jordan. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kxnnxdt. 
Senator  Robxrt  F.  Kxnnxdt. 
Senator  Edward  V.  Long. 
Senator  Warrxn  O.  Macnuson. 
Senator  Eucxnk  J.  McCartht. 
Senator  John  L.  McClxllan. 
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Senator  Oalx  W.  McOex. 
Senator  Okorcr  McOovkrn. 
Senator  Thomas  J.  McIntyrk. 
Senator  Lxi  Mxtcalf. 
Senator  Waltxr  F.  Mondale. 
Senator  A.  S.  Mncx  Monronkt. 
Senator  Joseph  M.  Montota. 
Seuator  Watnx  Morse. 
Senator  F'rank  E.  Moss. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskte. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson. 
Senator  Mattrine  B.  Netjberger. 
Senator  Claiborne  Pei.l. 
Senator  William  Proxmire. 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph. 
Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff. 
Senator  Levkrett  Saltonstall. 
Senator  Hugh  Scott. 
Senator  George  A.  Smathers. 
Senator  John  Sparkman. 
Senator  Stuart  Symington. 
Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Ttdings. 
Senator  Harbison  A.  Williams.  Jr. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborouch. 
Senator  Stephen  M.  Youno. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  Senators  have  Indicated  to 
me  their  desire  to  be  in  the  Chamber 
when  the  resolution  was  discussed  by 
me  this  afternoon.  I  realize  that  this  Is 
the  lunch  hour;  therefore,  my  speech 
comes  at  a  time  more  or  less  incon- 
venient to  them.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor,  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
just  submitted  by  me  remain  on  the  desk 
for  a  period  of  5  days  for  the  convenience 
of  Senators  who  desire  to  become  co- 
sponsors  of  the  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  so  that  it  may  condder 
the  resolution,  hold  hearlijgs  thereon, 
and  render  a  report,  on  the  condition 
that  the  resolution  be  returned  to  the 
Senate  to  be  rereferred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  for  Its  considera- 
tion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  vrtth- 
out  losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
Pore.    Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
Senators  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland  and 
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Mr.  Smathers]  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  resolution,  raising  the  number  of  co- 
sponsors  to  51. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  for  myself  and  50  other  cospon- 
sors of  the  resolution  which  I  sent  to  the 
desk  a  short  while  ago.  I  begin  by  saying 
that  last  Wednesday  night,  we — and  the 
whole  world  with  us — listened  and  looked 
on  as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
delivered  to  us  his  message  on  the  state 
of  the  Union. 

We  share  with  him  a  most  earnest 
hope  that  his  efforts  and  the  efforts  of 
all  men  of  good  will — both  here  and 
abroad — will  prove  successful  in  securing 
peace  to  the  war-torn  land  of  Viet- 
nam— and  peace  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

We  know,  however,  that  if  peace  were 
to  settle  on  Vietnam  with  toiday's  sun- 
set— the  night  would  be  filled  with  an 
even  greater  danger. 

The  dictionary  of  mortal  danger  has 
given  us  a  fresh  word — "proliferation." 
It  means  the  bearing  of  offspring — the 
growth  by  rapid  production  of  new 
parts — the  spreading  of  new  cells. 

By  proliferation  we  mean  the  peril  of 
nuclear  proliferation — the  expansion  of 
the  nuclear  club  so-called — the  spread  of 
atomic  capability  beyond  the  five  nations 
that  already  possess  It — and  amplifica- 
tion of  the  "over  kill"  even  in  the  hands 
of  the  titanic  two — the  Soviets  and  the 
United  States. 

Nuclear  proliferation  is  not  a  peril  that 
we  need  not  recognize  untU  tomorrow. 

The  responsibility  Is  now.  It  is  not  a 
problem  to  which  we  need  not  give 
thought  until  the  day  after. 

The  responsibility  is  now.  We  must 
stop  it  now.  Now  is  the  time  for  deci- 
sion. Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  meet  our 
challenge.  Now  Is  the  time  for  us  to 
move.  Now  Is  the  time  for  us  to  go  for- 
ward. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
President  Johnson  named  nuclear  con- 
trol as  the  No.  2  principle  In  shaping  the 
decisions  and  destiny  of  this  land  of  ours. 

The  President  declared  that  for  the 
security  of  America  he  would  continue 
to  follow  the  five  lines  of  policy  followed 
by  the  four  Presidents  who  had  pre- 
ceded him:  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
Harry  S.  Truman,  Dwlght  D.  Eisen- 
hower, and  our  beloved  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

The  first  principle,  he  stated.  Is 
strength.  We  mean  the  strength  to  meet 
all  our  national  commitments  of  courage 
and  conscience  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
I  am  sure  Congress  will  support  him  in 
achieving  this  goal. 


The  second  principle  of  policy — 

President  Johnson  declared — 

Is  the  effort  to  control  and  reduce — and  ulti- 
mately eliminate — modem  engines  of  de- 
struction. 

He  said: 

We  wUl  vigorously  pxirsue  existing  pro- 
posals— and  seek  new  ones — to  control 
arms  and  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

And  I  am  sure  that  Congress  will  sup- 
port him  in  achieving  that  goal,  too. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  today  to 
Introduce  and  speak  on  a  resolution  that 
would  give  recognition  to  the  purposes  of 
the  President.  It  would  give  recognition 
to  the  announced  policy  of  the  United 
States:  "to  seek  agreements  that  will 
limit  the  perilous  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  make  it  possible  for  all  countries 
to  refrain  without  fear  from  entering  the 
nuclear  arms  race." 

It  would  commend  President  Johnson 
for  his  past  efforts  to  negotiate  interna- 
tional agreements  limiting  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons,  and  it  would  support 
additional  future  efforts  to  solve  nuclear 
proliferation  problems. 

On  December  8  of  last  year  I  sent  to 
each  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  a 
draft  copy  of  my  proposed  resolution 
and  advised  them  how  pleased  I  would  be 
If  they  would  join  me  in  its  cosponsor- 
ship. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  privileged  to  say 
that  today,  besides  myself,  50  of  my  col- 
leagues have  advised  me  of  their  desire 
to  join,  and  have  joined,  in  cosponsor- 
ing  the  resolution. 

In  expectation  that  others  will  wish  to 
join  us,  I  have  already  requested  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  resolution  lie 
before  the  Senate  for  5  days  before  be- 
ing referred  to  committee,  in  order  that 
those  desiring  may  have  opportunity  to 
add  their  names  as  cosponsors. 

Such  a  resolution  is  not  superfluous — 
it  is  salutar>'.  It  means  a  major  step 
toward  national  security.  It  means 
treaties  we  will  have  to  appraise  here— 
and  to  approve  here. 

I  want  no  misunderstanding  on  the 
Interpretation  of  the  wording  of  the 
resolving  clause  of  this  resolution.  There 
is  no  intent — and  surely  no  interpreta- 
tion can  be  given — that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  precluded 
from  its  constitutional  responsibilities 
with  reference  to  any  agreement  if  the 
resolution  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  making  that 
statement.  I  had  signified  my  approval 
of  the  resolution. 

I  realize  there  was  apprehension  in 
view  of  previous  experience  that  the 
wording  could  be  such  that  It  would  be 
interpreted  as  endorsing  whatever  acts 
the  President  might  see  fit  to  perform 
in  this  field  and  possibly  stray  over  the 
line  into  other  fields  also. 

My  purpose  in  joining  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  Is  that  I  feel  that 
we  must  take  action  against  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons.    The  world  la 
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extremely  appreheiutre  that  other  coun- 
tries besides  those  now  possessing  them 
may  get  the  right  not  only  to  possess 
noclear  weapons  but  to  decide  when  to 
use  them.  That  fear  is  perhaps  causing 
almost  as  much  apprehension  in  some 
parts  of  the  world  that  I  have  been  in 
recently  as  the  southeast  Asia  situation. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  performing  a  real  public  serv- 
ice in  bringing  this  issue  to  the  fore- 
front, because  it  must  be  faced  up  to. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  will  let  any  one 
country  have  our  mlssUee  and  perhaps 
share  with  us  the  decision  as  to  when 
they  shall  be  used.  That  cannot  be  done 
with  one  country,  because  sooner  or 
later  it  will  go  on  to  other  countries  and 
before  we  know  it  the  manufacture  of 
nucle*r  bombs  could  be  a  big  intema- 
tltmal  commercial  business  and  a  major 
threat  to  our  very  existence. 

I  hope  that  the  objective  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  which  is  my  ob- 
jective, too.  will  be  achieved. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  happy  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  took  time  to 
point  out  that  his  resolution  does  not 
commit  the  Congress  to  a  future  course 
of  action.  It  is  Important  that  we  do 
not  try  to  tie  ourselves  up.  The  Senator 
has  by  his  statement  pointed  out  what 
the  confines  are.  I  am  happy  that  he 
has  done  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  might  be  proper,  be- 
cause so  many  countries  of  the  world 
are  so  fearful  that  other  countries  will 
get  atomic  weapons  and  the  right  to  use 
them  that  they  are  willing  to  enter  into 
a  collective  agreement  to  guarantee  the 
security  of  the  country  that  might  other- 
wise undertake  to  secure  its  nuclear 
means.  We  might  get  better  under- 
standing among  the  nations  of  the  world 
In  that  respect. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  I  proceed  with  my 
remarks.  I  wlU  point  out  the  foundation 
and  the  substance  of  the  fear  of  the 
world  with  reference  to  nuclear  and 
thermonuclear  weapons  of  which  the 
Senator  became  so  aware  In  his  recent 
Journey. 

It  Is  a  reminder  to  ourselves  and  the 
whole  world  that  we  of  the  Congress — 
and  I  say  that  advisedly — have  been 
prime  movers  for  peace. 

The  Congress  is  a  part  of  the  voice  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  They 
are  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people.  The  people  of  America  and  the 
people  of  the  world  are  entitled  to  know 
how  Congress  feels  with  reference  to 
proUferatlon  of  nuclear  wemwns.  For 
we.  Uke  the  executive  department,  must 
be  prime  movers  in  our  search  for  peace. 

We  created  a  special  agency  of  this 
Oovemment  for  peace  through  arma- 
ment control,  and  in  that  Disarmament 
Act  we  spelled  out  our  purposes:  that 
the  ultimate  goal  is  a  world  which  is 
free  from  the  scourge  of  war  and  the 
dangers  and  burdens  of  armament — in 
which  the  use  of  force  has  been  subordi- 
nated to  the  rule  of  law — and  in  which 
International  adjustments  In  a  chang- 
ing world  are  achieved  peacefully. 


That  is  what  we  did  when  we  estab- 
Uehed  that  agency. 

The  resolution  means  that  we  have  not 
lost  sight  of  our  purposes — that  we  bear 
a  share  of  the  responsibility  in  meeting 
the  peril  and  in  solving  the  problem.  It 
will  mean  appreciation  and  encourage- 
ment to  our  responsible  ofHcials  in  tak- 
ing every  step  toward  curbing  the  nu- 
clear club.  It  is  a  mighty  step  toward 
honorable,  lasting  peace  in  this  world. 

Let  us  review  the  state  of  that  world. 

In  this  quarter  of  a  century  we  of  the 
Congress  have  witnessed  the  creation  of 
miracles  for  the  well-being  of  mankind. 

We  have  shared  in  it — we  have  helped 
to  promote  It.  We  have  speeded  the  Jet 
and  made  the  world  smaller;  we  have  put 
communication  satellites  In  orbit  and 
made  the  world  more  understanding;  we 
have  invaded  space  and  now  earth  smd 
gravity  no  longer  hold  man  prisoner. 

We  have  Improved  on  nature's  gifts  to 
us  euid  have  made  them  gifts  to  a  needy 
world.  We  have  voted  food  and  help 
and  hope  to  the  underprivileged  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  we  have  challenged 
every  plague  and  malady  and  virus  that 
attacks  the  health  of  mankind  here  and 
everywhere. 

Yes.  the  mind  of  man  has  achieved 
miracles  to  enrich  the  life  of  man.  But 
the  science  of  man  has  also  achieved  the 
means  of  man's  utter  destruction. 

Man  can  be  the  architect  today  of  his 
own  annihilation,  the  disappearance  of 
all  civilization,  of  all  that  man  has  at- 
tained from  the  time  of  beginning.  I 
mean  our  atomic  dilemma. 

Today  two  nations  between  them  pos- 
sess the  nuclear  power  to  destroy  man's 
world  many,  many  times  over. 

That  is  only  two  nations,  mind  you. 

But  there  are  today  five  nations  with 
nuclear  capability — and  there  will  be 
more  tomorrow  and  tomorrow  if  we  do 
not  do  something  about  it. 

For  science  cannot  be  repealed  nor 
long  concealed. 

What  one  man  creates  today  another 
will  imitate  and  emulate  tomorrow. 

Any  nation  willing  to  pay  the  price 
can  achieve  nuclear  capability. 

That  is  the  peril  of  proliferation. 

Tomorrow  a  mind  that  is  mistaken,  or 
mischievous,  or  even  mad  might  have 
its  finger  on  a  20-megaton  bomb. 

He  would  be  toying  with  the  equiva- 
lent of  20  million  tons  of  TNT  power — 
a  thousand  times  the  devastation  of  the 
Hiroshima  bomb. 

And  it  all  began  with  a  whisper. 

Those  whispers  were  here  in  Washing- 
ton— in  a  classroom  of  George  Wash- 
ington University — at  a  meeting  of 
scientists — one  January  day  of  1939. 

One  whisperer  was  Niels  Bohr  of  Co- 
penhagen— he  of  a  Jewish  mother. 

The  other  whisperer  was  Enrico  Fer- 
mi— Europe's  foremost  atomic  scientist — 
an  exile  from  Mussolini's  Italy — because 
of  his  Jewish  wife. 

What  they  whispered  was  the  secret 
of  the  possibility  of  uranium  fission — 
the  splitting  of  the  atom. 

As  you  know  the  word  "atom"  comes 
from  the  Greeks,  and  is  a  derivative 
from  the  Greek  language  meaning  In- 
divisible. We  are  in  this  dilemma  to- 
day because  man,  through  his  God-given 


creative  advances,  not  only  refuted  the 
derivation  of  the  word,  but  Indeed  split 
the  atom. 

It  had  been  achieved  in  German  lab- 
oratories— but  the  Germans  did  not 
understand  it. 

Now  the  exiles  In  America  had  it- 
knew  what  it  meant — and  they  aroused 
America  to  its  peril.  They  practically 
forced  us  to  race  Germany  for  the  atomic 
bomb. 

We  won  that  race  in  deepest  secrecy. 
Fermi  achieved  the  first  controlled  atom- 
ic reaction  on  December  2,  1942. 

Monday,  August  6,  1945,  brought  the 
bomb  to  Hiroshima. 

But  many  scientists  look  back  to  Jan- 
uary 15,  1939 — the  day  of  the  tests  in  the 
laboratory  of  Niels  Bohr.  They  say  that 
is  the  day  the  atomic  age  was  born. 

I  recount  all  this  this  afternoon  to 
recall  Just  how  personal — and  perilous— 
and  then  how  miraculous — that  we  and 
not  Hitler  had  priority  of  the  bomb. 

If  Hitler  had  had  It— then  the  V-2'8 
that  fell  upon  Britain  might  have  carried 
atomic  warheads. 

Britain  might  have  been  Just  a  blazing 
Hiroshima  from  one  land's  end  to  the 
other. 

Hitler's  boast  of  a  Nazi  empire  lasting 
a  thousand  years  might  have  reached 
fulfillment — and  there  would  be  no  free 
world  centered  here  today. 

We  are  grateful  that  America's  free- 
doms brought  to  our  shores  such  minds 
as  Einstein,  Bohr,  Fermi.  Szilard,  Teller, 
Bethe.  'Von  Neumann,  and  others. 

'What  if  these  great  minds  had.  In- 
stead, chosen  commiuiism,  and  had  given 
their  devoted  services  to  Moscow? 

If,  Instead  of  the  United  States,  a  mili- 
tant Soviet  Union,  under  the  leadership 
of  Stalin,  had  had  a  4-year  lead  in 
atomic  weapons,  the  Iron  Curtain  might 
now  be  stretching  not  only  through  Ger- 
many but  along  the  western  shore  of 
Ehirope.  That  curtain  might  also  have 
enveloped  the  Near  and  Far  East  and  all 
of  South  America.  We  might  have  been 
forced  into  a  confrontation  from  which 
we  could  not  withdraw.  It  might  have 
left  us  badly  defeated. 

These  speculations  are  frightening  to 
consider.  They  were  possibilities  which 
we  did  not  have  to  face. 

Fortimately  for  the  United  States— 
fortiinately  for  the  peace  of  the  free 
world — the  United  States  was  the  first 
nation  to  develop  the  atomic  bomb  and 
subsequently  the  hydrogen  bomb. 

But  times  have  changed  since  those 
days  when  the  United  States  was  the  sole 
possessor  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  the 
past  20  years  other  nations  have  un- 
locked the  secrets  of  the  tremendous 
forces  of  the  atom  and  have  developed 
Independent  nuclear  weapon  capability. 
In  1949  the  Soviet  Union  achieved  the 
bomb;  then  In  1952  the  United  Kingdom. 
Next  came  the  French  in  1960.  Then 
on  October  16.  1964,  Communist  China 
became  the  fifth  member  of  the  club. 

I  may  say,  parenthetically,  that  not 
too  long  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  be 
at  the  White  House  to  witness  the  sign- 
ing of  a  bill  in  the  Cabinet  Room  when 
President  Kennedy  was  our  President. 
I  was  ready  to  leave  that  meeting  when 
he  called  me  to  one  side  and  said.  Johm, 
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may  I  talk  with  you  about  atomic  weap- 
ons and  atomic  energy?  Can  you  come 
back  this  afternoon?" 

I  looked  him  straight  in  the  face,  with 
a  smile  on  my  own,  and  said,  "You  are 
the  President.  You  tell  me  when  to 
come,  and  I  will  be  here." 

So  he  went  into  an  anteroom,  to  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  and  asked,  "When  wUl  I  have 
free  time  this  afternoon?" 

She  said,  "5  o'clock." 

I  was  back  at  the  White  House  at  5 
o'clock  that  afternoon.  The  President 
and  I  began  to.  speak  about  atomic  ener- 
gy and  the  situation  in  the  world,  and 
what  it  meant. 

I  had  a  question  in  my  mind. 

I  asked  it:  "Mr.  President,  what  are 
we  going  to  do  when  Red  China  gets 
the  bomb?" 

President  Kennedy  looked  me  straight 
in  the  face  and  In  the  eye,  and  said,  "At 
that  time  we  shall  have  to  reappraise  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  world." 

Mr.  President,  the  future  has  Its  own 
fear.  In  the  next  10  or  20  years  many 
more  nations  may  have  stockpiled  these 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  They  will 
have  the  power  to  precipitate  nuclear 
war. 

Times  will  continue  to  change  in  the 
future,  and  we  must  be  prepared  to 
modify  our  thinking  with  changes  In 
time.  As  President  Johnson  expressed 
it  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message : 

We  must  change  to  master  change. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  that  as  more 
nations  obtain  nuclear  weapons,  the 
greater  will  be  the  chances  of  a  nuclear 
war.  Prevention  of  nuclear  war  Is  the 
great  challenge  of  our  time.  The  de- 
structive forces  that  would  be  unleashed 
In  an  all-out  nuclear  war  are  beyond 
the  human  mind  to  comprehend. 

In  1959  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  held  detailed  hearings  on  "The 
Biological  and  Environmental  Eflfects  of 
Nuclear  War."  In  an  introduction  to  a 
report  issued  by  the  committee,  sum- 
marizing those  hearings,  the  committee 
pointed  out  the  terrifying  threat  that 
now  faces  our  Nation  by  stating: 

For  the  first  time  In  history  American 
oommunlties  have  become  a  part  of  the  main 
battlefield  of  a  possible  future  war.  Only 
on  few  occasions  In  the  past  have  American 
homes  and  civilians  been  endangered  by 
umed  conflict,  and  never  has  there  been  a 
threat  of  wholesale  destruction  and  loss  of 
Ufe  such  as  that  now  posed  by  a  powerful 
»nd  ruthless  adversary  armed  with  nuclear 
weapons. 

Nearly  7  years  ago,  the  committee  con- 
sidered what  would  be  the  effect  of  a 
war  involving  the  detonations  of  ap- 
proximately 4,000  megatons,  of  which 
spproximately  1,500  megatons  were  det- 
onated on  224  targets  withhi  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Expert  testimony  and  supporting  sci- 
entific data  estimated  that  such  an  at- 
tack would  cost  the  lives  of  approxi- 
mately 50  nollllon  Americans  with  some 
20  million  others  sustaining  serious 
Injuries.  Over  one-fourth  of  all  btiild- 
Ings  hi  the  United  States  would  have 
been  completely  destroyed  and  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  more  badly  damaged. 

It  is  difficult  to  Imagine  such  carnage 
•nd  such  destruction.     But  mind  you, 


those  were  figures  developed  nearly  7 
years  ago.  Compared  with  the  total 
niunber  of  nuclear  weapons  currently 
in  the  stockpiles  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  these  figures  today 
would  be  considered  low. 
President  Kennedy  in  1963  pointed  out: 
A  full-scale  nuclear  exchange,  lasting 
less  than  60  minutes,  with  the  weapons  now 
In  existence,  could  wipe  out  more  than  300 
million  Americans,  Europeans,  and  Russians, 
as  well  as  untold  numbers  elsewhere. 

How  can  the  mind  comprehend  such 
vast  destruction?  How  can  the  mind 
conceive  of  such  horrors? 

Yet  there  are  people  today  who  talk 
about  nuclear  weapons  in  the  megaton 
range  without  comprehension  of  what 
Is  Involved. 

I  might  say,  if  I  could  speak  in  lighter 
vein,  that  they  talk  about  them  as  if  they 
were  lollipops. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  stop  and  consider 
what  is  involved  in  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  megaton  range.  As  I  have  pointed 
out  numerous  times  betore,  if  a  20-mega- 
ton bomb  were  to  he  compared  with  an 
equivalent  force  of  dynamite  and  TNT, 
and  were  begun  to  be  lifted  onto  freight 
cars,  how  long  do  you  think  that  freight 
train  would  be?  It  has  been  calculated 
that  it  would  be  the  equivalent  to  the  ex- 
plosive force  of  TNT  carried  by  a  train 
of  railroad  freight  cars  stretching  diag- 
onally across  the  United  States  from 
New  England  to  California.  That  freight 
train  would  extend  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Hiroshima  bc«nb  was  less  than  20 
kllotons  of  TNT  power.  It  resulted  in  the 
death  or  injury  of  256,000  people  and  ac- 
counted for  the  destruction  of  the  entire 
city. 

I  was  in  Hiroshima  in  1955.  I  was 
shown  what  had  happened.  I  was  shown 
the  two  lone  buildings  that  remained 
standing  after  the  explosion.  Everything 
else  was  burned  and  destroyed. 

One  20-megaton  weapon  is  more  than 
1,000  times  greater  in  force  than  the 
weapon  that  destroyed  Hiroshima. 

When  we  refer  to  a  20-megaton,  a  60- 
megaton,  or  a  100-megaton  weapon,  let 
us  realize  what  we  are  talking  about. 
The  total  bombs  and  shells,  the  explosive 
forces  employed  by  all  combatants  in 
World  War  n,  is  estimated  to  have  been 
less  than  3  megatons.  That  means  the 
explosive  forces  employed  by  all  sides. 
Everything  that  was  used  in  World 
War  n  is  estimated  to  have  been  less 
than  3  megatons.  In  the  stockpiles  of  the 
world  today,  we  have  b^nbs  that  are  six 
or  seven  times  greater  in  force  than  that. 

One  weapon  today,  therefore,  is  slg- 
nifcantly  greater  In  destructive  force 
than  all  the  weapons  exploded  in  World 
War  n.  It  Is  difficult  for  the  mind  to 
contemplate  the  destructive  forces  that 
are  available  today  in  the  nuclear  stock- 
piles of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States. 

The  challenge  of  our  times  is  not  how 
many  more  nuclear  warheads  we  can 
produce  or  stockpile,  but  rather  how  can 
we  prevent  their  proliferation  and  how 
can  we  prevent  their  use. 

The  paradox  of  our  time  is  that,  as  we 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  developed 
larger  stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons,  the 


relative  defensive  posture  of  both  nations 
has  diminished. 

Throughout  the  years  since  Hiroshima 
we  have  made  every  effort  to  establish 
international  control  of  nuclear  weapons 
The  history  is  clear  for  all  to  see. 

In  1946,  under  President  Truman,  we 
proposed  to  give  up  our  atomic  monopoly 
and  share  our  knowledge  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  In  June  of  that  year, 
Bernard  Baruch  presented  our  plan  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Control  Commission 
of  the  United  Nation.s.  That  Commission 
had  been  set  up  the  previous  December 
by  Anglo-American-Soviet  agreement. 

A  suspicious  and  secretive  Soviet  would 
not  accept  international  inspection. 
After  2  years,  acknowledging  the  im- 
passe, the  Commission  ceased  to  exist. 

In  1953  President  Eisenhower  offered 
his  "Atoms  for  Peace."  He  would  create 
an  international  organization  with  a 
policy  of  controlled  nuclear  assistance  for 
peaceful  projects  on  a  world-wide  scale. 

We  are  told  that  his  address  to  the 
United  Nations  weis  written  and  rewrit- 
ten 33  times  in  its  preparation. 

So,  let  us  have  patience  and  caution 
in  our  consideration  of  our  proposals. 

Let  us  even  have  optimism.  Because 
we  remember  that  even  after  the  dark 
hour  of  the  Cuban  crisis.  President  Ken- 
nedy did  achieve  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  chronology 
setting  forth  significant  events  in  the 
development  of  atomic  energy  and  at- 
tempts to  control  the  testing  and  use  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  at  this  Juncture  that  it  is  an  im- 
pressive chronology.  I  invite  all  my  col- 
leagues to  read  it  very  carefully.  Let  no 
one  doubt  the  sincerity,  the  anxiety,  the 
enthusiasm  and  the  exertions  of  this 
Government  to  bring  about  some  inter- 
national understanding. 

This  chronology  was  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  and  siunmarizes  the  long  history 
of  efforts  by  our  Nation  to  reach  agree- 
ment in  the  control  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  in  the  discontinuance  of  nuclear 
weapon  testing. 

We  have  not  succeeded  in  reaching 
agreement  on  most  of  the  points  in  issue. 
We  have,  of  course,  reached  agreement 
and  signed  a  limited  test  ban  treaty  pro- 
hibiting atmospheric,  underwater,  and 
outer  space  nuclear  tests.  However,  in 
those  areas  where  assurance  of  compli- 
amce  wotild  require  on-site  inspection,  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  must  nevertheless  continue  our  ef- 
forts to  reach  agreement  and  not  become 
discouraged  to  the  point  where  we  aban- 
don negotiations  or  foreclose  future  dis- 
cussions. Our  goal  is  too  Important  and 
the  alternatives  are  all  too  frightening. 

In  the  meantime,  while  we  continue  to 
seek  workable  solutions  to  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  while  we  continue  to  explore 
methods  of  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment among  the  nuclear  powers,  we  must 
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bend  every  effort  to  diaoouraglng  addi- 
tional nations  from  Joining  the  nuclear 
weapons  club.  The  problems  we  face  In 
seeUng  agreements  amonc  the  existing 
nuclear  powers,  difficult  as  they  have 
been,  will  be  greatly  magnified  as  addi- 
tional nations  become  possessors  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  If  we  are  ever  to  succeed 
In  securing  woi^able  agreements  for  nu- 
clear weapons  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament, we  must,  first,  succeed  in 
obtaining  workable  agreements  for  non- 
proliferation. 

On  August  17.  1965.  the  XJS.  delegate 
to  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference. 
Mr.  William  C.  Poster,  presented  to  the 
Conference  a  proposed  nonprollferatlon 
treaty  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  This  treaty  was  the  product 
of  close  collaboration  among  a  number 
of  our  allies,  including  Canada,  Italy, 
and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Under  this  proposed  treaty,  countries 
having  nuclear  weapons  would  be  obli- 
gated not  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons 
into  the  national  control  of  nations  not 
having  nuclear  weapons  and  would  agree 
not  to  assist  any  such  country  in  their 
manufacture.  They  would  also  agree  not 
to  take  any  other  action  that  would  In- 
crease the  number  of  countries  in  the 
world  that  would  have  Independent 
power  to  use  nuclear  weapons. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  treaty  would 
Impose  obligations  upon  countries  not 
now  having  nuclear  weapons.  First, 
these  coimtrles  would  agree  not  to  seek 
or  obtain  national  control  of  nuclear 
weapons  directly  or  Indirectly.  In  addi- 
tion, they  would  agree  not  to  manufac- 
ture or  obtain  assistance  in  the  manu- 
facture of  nuclear  weapons.  They  would 
also  agree  not  to  take  any  action  which 
might  cause  an  Increase  In  the  number 
of  Independent  nuclear  powers  in  the 
world.  All  parties  to  the  treaty  would 
undertake  to  cooperate  in  facilitating  the 
application  of  peaceful  nuclear  activities 
within,  the  framework  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

There  are  many  who  did  not  think 
it  possible  for  the  United  States  to  reach 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a 
limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  but  we 
did.  That  was  a  first  step.  A  treaty 
designed  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  could  be  another  step.  I 
believe  It  would  be  a  most  important 
step. 

To  date,  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
been  willing  to  agree  to  the  provisions 
of  this  treaty  and  It  remains  Ubled  at 
the  Geneva  Conference.  I  am  hopeful, 
when  the  Conference  resimies  this  month 
on  January  27,  that  some  headway  may 
be  made  in  reaching  agreement  and 
that  the  coming  year  will  see  a  non- 
proliferation  trea^  agreed  to  by  the 
many  nations  of  the  world 

I  would  recommend,  however,  that  any 
agreement  the  United  States  may  reach 
with  our  allies  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
tha  nonprollferatlon  of  weapons  will  in- 
clude a  provision  that  the  nuclear  pow- 
ers will  not  transfer  fissionable  material 
or  equipment  to  other  nations  for  civilian 
purposes  unless  the  recipient  nations  are 
willing  to  place  the  material  and  equip- 
ment under  International  Agency  or  sim- 
ilar IntemaUonal  safeguards  Inspection. 


Similarly,  I  would  recommend  that  amy 
such  agreement  would  be  Joined  by  all 
the  nonnuclear  powers  of  the  world  and 
they,  in  turn,  would  agree  not  to  seek  or 
obtain  nuclear  equipment  or  material 
except  under  International  Agency  or 
similar  international  safeguards. 

I  am  most  concerned  that  the  pro- 
posed treaty  now  at  Geneva,  proposed  by 
the  United  States  of  America,  does  not 
contain  such  provisions.  Instead,  article 
in  In  the  treaty  as  now  written  would 
merely  require : 

Each  of  the  states  party  to  this  treaty 
undertakea  to  cooperate  In  faclUtatlng  the 
^plication  of  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  or  equivalent  International  saXe- 
guarda  on  all  peaceful  nuclear  activities. 

I  would  not  accept  that  noncommittal 
phrasing.  If  we  really  believe — and  I 
know  that  we  do — that  the  application 
of  international  controls  are  necessary 
and  we  intend  to  support  international 
safeguards — let  us  say  so.  Let  us  say  so 
in  clear,  explicit,  definite,  unequivocal 
language.  I  strongly  recommend  that 
when  our  delegation  returns  to  Geneva 
on  January  27  it  be  given  specific  Instruc- 
tions to  amend  article  rn  of  the  pro- 
posed treaty  and  substitute  the  following 
or  similar  language : 

1.  Each  of  the  nonnuclear  states  party  to 
this  treaty  undertakes  to  accept  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  or  similar  In- 
ternational safeguards  on  all  of  their  nuclear 
activities. 

3.  Each  of  the  states  party  to  this  treaty 
undertakes  to  provide  source  or  fissionable 
material,  or  specialized  equipment  or  non- 
nuclear  material  for  the  processing  or  use  of 
source  or  fissionable  material  or  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fissionable  material,  to  other  states 
for  peaceful  purposes  only  if  such  material 
and  equipment  will  be  subject  to  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  or  similar  In- 
ternational safeguards. 

What  am  I  saying?  I  am  saying  that 
It  ought  to  be  a  part  of  our  proposal  that 
any  nation  that  gives  fi.sslonable  material 
for  civilian  use  shall  make  sure  that  the 
recipient  of  such  material  agrees  to  In- 
ternational inspection,  and  that  all  those 
who  receive  it.  In  turn,  agree  that  they 
will  subscribe  to  international  Inspection. 
If  we  mean  nonprollferatlon,  let  us  mean 
nonprollferatlon. 

We  should  make  every  effort  to  con- 
vince our  allies  and  other  nations  of  the 
world  of  the  Importance  of  supporting 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
safeguards. 

Incidentally.  I  am  refreshed  and  hon- 
ored today  to  have  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber the  former  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Andirson],  who  does  me  the  kind- 
ness of  listening  to  this  speech.  Also 
present  In  the  Chamber  Is  the  present 
chairman  of  our  Joint  Committee,  the 
distingiilshed  Member  of  the  House. 
Chkt  HoLiraxD.  who  is  listening  to  my 
remarks.  I  know  how  important  this 
responiiibillty  weighs  on  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  those  two  devoted  gentlemen. 

As  past  chairman  and  long-time  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  I  have  closely  followed  and  sup- 
ported the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  and  particularly  the  established 
safeguards  system  whereby  inspectors  of 
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the  Agency  verify  Uiat  equipment  and 
fissionable  materlskis  are  not  being  con- 
verted from  civilian  to  military  purposes. 

I  well  remember  the  day  when  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  appeared  before  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Natlras 
on  December  8,  1953,  and  proposed  the 
establishment  of  an  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  when  in  his 
words  he  pledged  the  United  States: 

To  help  solve  the  fearful  atomic  dilem- 
ma— to  devote  Its  entire  heart  and  mind  to 
find  the  way  by  which  the  miraculous  In- 
ventiveness of  man  shall  not  be  dedicated 
to  his  death,  but  consecrated  to  his  life. 

In  1955  I  was  appointed  a  delegate  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  United  Nations 
by  President  Elsenhower  and  I  helped  In 
the  drafting  of  the  U.S.  resolution  which 
sponsored  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency. 

I  was  there  when  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment proposed  a  draft  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency.  I  am  proud  to  say  this 
afternoon  that  I  assisted  in  drafting 
that  proposal.  I  was  selected  to  present 
that  draft  before  the  First  Political 
Committee  of  the  10th  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations.  I  remember 
how  keenly  interested  the  representa- 
tives of  those  nations  were  in  the  Inter- 
national Agency. 

I  have  seen  the  International  Agency 
grow  from  what  was  merely  an  idea  in 
the  minds  of  a  few  to  what  it  Is  today— 
an  important  organization  with  a  mem- 
bership of  94  nations.  It  has  been  grow- 
ing these  past  10  years  and  it  includes 
nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  free  world.  The  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  per- 
manent membership  on  the  Board  of 
Governors. 

In  1960  an  International  inspection 
system  was  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  and  adopted  by  the  General 
Conference  of  the  IAEA.  At  first  this 
system  was  limited  to  the  control  of  fis- 
sionable material  and  equipment  of  small 
research-type  reactors  of  less  than  100 
thermal  megawatts.  Significant  ad- 
vancement has  been  made  however  this 
past  year.  The  IAEA  formally  extended 
Its  system  to  Include  reactors  larger  than 
100  thermal  megawatts.  Although  the 
Soviet  Union  originally  did  not  support 
the  safeguards  system  for  the  last  several 
years.  It  has  voted  for  the  more  enlarged 
safeguards  system. 

As  the  United  States  has  made  sig- 
nificant advancements  in  developing 
civilian  nuclear  power  and  other  civU 
uses  of  atomic  energy,  we  have  been  will- 
ing to  share  our  advancements  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  In  furtherance  of  our 
atoms  for  peace  program,  the  United 
States  htis  entered  into  civilian  agree- 
ments for  cooperation  with  48  countries, 
as  well  as  with  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  Euratom.  A  stand- 
ard provision  of  bilateral  agreements  re- 
quires that  all  material  and  equipment 
which  we  furnish  for  civil  uses  be  subject 
to  inspection. 

Originally  our  bllateralb  provided  for 
UJ3.  Inspection.  However,  since  1963  It 
has  been  our  policy  as  these  bilateral* 
come  up  for  amendment  or  renewal  to 
substitute  IAEA  inspection.    To  date  13 
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countries  have  agreed  to  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  inspection  of 
equipment  or  material  which  we  supply 
for  civilian  purposes. 

Eight  of  these  agreements  are  now  in 
effect.  These  are:  Australia,  China,  Ja- 
pan, the  Philippines,  Portugal,  South 
Africa,  Thailand,  and  Vietnam.  Five 
additional  agreements  have  been  signed 
but  are  not  yet  in  effect.  These  are: 
Argentina,  Greece,  Israel,  Iran,  and  Nor- 
way. An  additional  two  more  with  In- 
donesia and  Spain  are  expected  to  be 
signed  soon. 

What  we  are  interested  In  accomplish- 
ing, of  course,  is  to  assure  that  fissionable 
weapons-grade  material  will  not  be  di- 
verted from  peaceful  to  military  xises  and 
that  the  civilian  nuclear  programs  of 
various  nations  will  not  become  the  step- 
plngstones  from  which  they  will  develop 
nuclear  weapon  capability.  Fissionable 
weapons-grade  material  consists  of 
either  uranium,  highly  enriched  in  the 
Isotope  U"",  or  plutonlum — a  man-made 
element  which  Is  a  byproduct  of  a  nu- 
clear reactor. 

The  slightly  enriched  uranium  which 
the  United  States  makes  available  both 
here  and  abroad  for  civilian  purposes 
and  which  is  what  normally  is  used  in 
civilian  reactors  is  not  weapon-grade 
material.  However,  after  it  has  been 
placed  in  a  civilian  reactor  and  that  re- 
actor begins  operation,  plutonlum  begins 
to  be  produced.  When  the  highly  radio- 
active fuel  elements  subsequently  are  re- 
moved for  reprocessing,  they  contain 
Plutonium  as  well  as  unused  uranium. 

Access  to  the  reactor  and  the  records 
of  the  reactor,  as  well  as  the  right  to 
on-site  Inspection  of  the  facility  and  fuel 
elements  by  an  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency  inspection  team,  assure  that 
the  material  is  being  used  for  peaceful 
purposes  and  that  the  material  and 
equipment  is  not  being  diverted  to  other 
uses. 

However,  before  the  plutonlum  can  be 
used  in  weapons  it  must  be  separated 
from  the  uranium  in  the  fuel  elements 
through  chemical  reprocessing.  This  is 
necessary  before  the  plutonlum  can  be 
used  in  weapons.  The  plutonlum  pro- 
duced by  civilian  nuclear  plants  as  a  by- 
product must  be  safeguarded  If  we  hope 
to  keep  additional  nations  from  develop- 
ing their  own  weapons.  It  Is  Important, 
therefore,  that  plants  where  plutonlum 
Is  separated  from  the  irradiated  fuel 
elements  be  subject  to  international 
inspection. 

Other  than  those  nations  that  now 
possess  nuclear  w  eapons,  only  one  coun- 
try at  present  in  the  world  today  Is 
known  to  have  an  operating  chemical 
reprocessing  plant.  This  past  year.  India 
Degan  operation  of  such  a  plant  and 
presently  is  recovering  plutonlum  from 
™dlated  fuel  elements.  However,  addi- 
tional nations  and  groups  of  nations  are 
PresenUy  constructing  or  planning  to 
Mnstruct  chemical  reprocessing  faclU- 
wes.  And  I  repeaU-it  is  important, 
therefore,  that  chemical  reprocessing 
Plants  be  subject  to  Inspection. 
AJ°n  ?*™PJe.  Japan  has  contracted  for 
oetaued  design  of  such  a  plant  and  al- 
wough  construction  as  yet  has  not  be- 


gun, plans  to  have  such  a  facility  in 
operation  in  1970  are  underway.  West 
Germany  is  actively  considering  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  plant,  and  in  Italy  a 
specialized  pilot  plant  is  now  under  con- 
struction and  an  additional  plant  is  being 
considered. 

Of  particular  importance  is  the  Euro- 
chemic  plant  located  at  Mol.  Belgium, 
which  has  been  under  construction  since 
1959  under  the  auspices  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment. When  completed,  this  plant 
will  be  internationally  owned  and  oper- 
ated. 

None  of  these  plants  presently  are  un- 
der or  scheduled  to  be  placed  under  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  safe- 
guards. The  Eurochemic  plant,  however, 
is  under  Euratom  safeguards  and  inspec- 
tors from  the  five  member  nations — 
France,  West  Germany,  the  Netherlands. 
Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and  Italy — this 
wUl  assure  that  the  fissionable  material 
separated  at  this  plant  will  not  be  di- 
verted to  military  uses. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  that 
Euratom  as  an  organization  has  not  to 
date  placed  any  of  its  facilities  within 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agen- 
cy's safeguards  system.  It  does,  how- 
ever, within  the  six-nation  organization 
have  an  international  inspection  system, 
which  on  a  technical  level,  has  been  co- 
operating with  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  system. 

Within  the  United  States,  the  first 
privately  owned  plutonlum  separation 
facility  will  begin  operation  within  the 
next  several  months.  This  facility  will 
be  operated  by  Nuclear  Fuel  Services. 
Inc.,  at  the  Western  New  York  Nuclear 
Services  Center  near  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and 
will  recover  uranium  and  plutonlum  from 
spent  fuel  elements  coming  from  our 
rapidly  growing  electric  power  industry. 

I  believe  it  is  of  utmost  Importance 
to  bring  chemical  reprocessing  facilities 
under  international  inspection  as  soon 
as  possible— whether  they  be  American 
or  foreign.  Today  only  a  limited  num- 
ber are  In  operation.  Within  the  next 
decade,  many  more  will  come  into  opera- 
tion. It  is  important  to  set  a  precedent 
and  to  obtain  acceptance  of  international 
inspection  of  these  facilities.  If  we  wait 
too  long,  it  may  be  impossible  to  accom- 
plish later  on. 

Accordingly,  I  make  the  following  rec- 
ommendations: 

First.  The  United  States  offer  to  place 
the  Nuclear  Fuel  Services'  chemical  re- 
processing facility  under  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards 
system. 

Second.  The  United  States  propose 
that  India  place  its  chemical  reprocess- 
ing plant  within  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  safegxiards  sys- 
tem. 

Third.  The  United  States  propose 
that  as  other  nations  establish  facilities 
for  reprocessing  civilian  nuclear  fuel, 
these  facilities  be  subject  to  IAEA  in- 
spection; and, 

Fourth.  Euratom  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  greater  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation with  IAEA.  In  this  connection 
it  would  be  desirable,  I  believe,  11  Eur- 
atom were  accepted  for  membership  In 
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the  IAEA  and  the  Eurochemic  plant  be 
brought  within  the  IAEA  system. 

I  have  asked  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  examine  the  possibility  of 
having  a  reprocessing  facility  owned  and 
operated  by  a  private  company  in  the 
United  States  of  America  placed  under 
international  inspection  in  order  to  see 
If  there  are  any  technical  or  legal  prob- 
lems. I  have  had  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  informally 
discuss  this  matter  with  officials  of  the 
Nuclear  Fuel  Services  and  have  been  as- 
sured of  their  willingness  to  place  their 
facility  under  International  inspection. 

If  the  above  recommendations  are 
adopted  and  paragraph  3  of  the  draft 
treaty  on  nonprollferatlon  is  strength- 
ened, I  believe  that  our  chances  for  suc- 
cess in  nonprollferatlon  will  be  increased. 
However,  we  must  search  for  addltionai 
ways  of  discouraging  nonnuclear  nations 
from  becoming  nuclear  powers.  We 
must  explore  ways  in  which  those  nations 
who  voluntarily  deny  themselves  nuclear 
weapons  are  not  subject  to  nuclear  black- 
mail by  those  that  possess  these  weap- 
ons. Together  with  other  nuclear  na- 
tions Including  the  U.S.S.R.  we  should 
explore  possible  arrangements  whereby 
those  nations  who  place  themselves  un- 
der the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  safeguards  system  and  who  do 
not  develop  nuclear  weapon  capability 
will  be  assisted  in  the  event  they  are 
subjected  to  nuclear  intimidation  by 
others. 

Also,  to  those  nations  which  cooperate 
with  the  United  States  In  the  nonprollf- 
eratlon of  nuclear  weapons  and  which 
are  technically  ready,  the  United  States 
should  give  special  assistance  in  develop- 
ing their  civilian  nuclear  capabilities 

On  the  other  hand,  we  should  be  less 
willing  to  be  of  assistance  in  the  clvU 
uses  of  atomic  energy  to  those  non- 
nuclear  nations  who  are  not  willing  to 
sign  a  nonprollferatlon  treaty  or  place 
aU  their  civilian  facilities  under  inter- 
national inspection. 

As  I  conclude.  I  fully  realize  that  the 
name  of  Chhia  has  been  largely  missing 
from  my  remarks,  but  not  from  my  con- 
cern, for  surely  we  cannot  rule  out 
Pelping  from  any  discussions  on  world 
disarmament.  No  disarmament  agree- 
ment will  have  real  effect  unless  it  Is  uni- 
versal in  scope,  and  nonprollferatlon  is 
only  a  steppingstone  to  such  disarma- 
ment agreement,  not  that  we  haven't 
made  approaches  to  Pelping  in  the  past 
We  have  had  more  than  100  talks  with 
Pelping  on  serious  subjects.  Our  War- 
saw talks  as  late  as  last  December  did  not 
accomplish  much — and  future  talks 
may  well  be  as  fruitless. 

But  we  must  not  stop  trying.  We 
must  not  stop  inviting.  Let  China  on 
her  own  demand  impossible  conditions. 
Let  China  on  her  own  stay  away  and  let 
the  sting  of  world  opinion  be  on  her  and 
not  on  us. 

What  I  am  talking  about  today  Is  the 
survival  of  mankind— all  mankind— the 
Chinese  people,  the  Russian  people,  and 
the  American  people.  This  means,  in- 
deed, all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Nations  do  not  have  to  love  one  an- 
other In  order  to  live  in  the  same  world 
with  one  another;  and  no  nation— not 
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even  China — can  afford  to  retreat  from 
the  road  to  rea«on  if  they  and  we  are 
to  Uve  at  aU. 

Natiotu  can  keep  their  Individual 
sovereignty — they  can  pursue  a  rational 
national  purpoae— find  yet  participate 
In  international  undertakings  for  food 
and  health  and  economic  help. 

It  would  not  serve  any  purpose  for 
China — any  more  than  for  the  rest  of 
us — to  promote  a  world  toward  health 
and  happiness,  the  well-being  of  their 
own  people  too.  and  yet  hold  over  its 
people  the  shadow  of  atomic  extinction. 
So  wherever  there  is  a  disarmament 
conference,  wherever  peace  Is  the  topic, 
let  China  be  invited  to  come.  I  com- 
mend the  United  Nations  for  lie  bold 
resolution  for  a  World  Disarmament 
Conference  to  which  all  nations  would 
be  Invited.  I  am  sure  that  that  does 
not  mean  only  members  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  am  sure  it  is  broad  enough 
to  Include  China  as  well.  That  would 
all  be  for  the  best  and  I  trust  that  Am- 
bassador Ooldberg  means  to  see  that 
China  gets  the  challenge. 

Let  every  disarmament  conference 
hold  an  open  door  for  all  nations  be  it 
100  or  18  nations— whether  it  is  planned 
for  1967  or  for  January  27.  Let  hu- 
manity catch  a  second  breath  in  our 
efforts  of  20  yean. 

Let  us  have  some  of  the  pioneering 
enthusiasm  of  President  Truman  and 
Bernard  Baruch.  Let  us  have  some  of 
the  initiative  of  President  Elsenhower. 
Let  us  have  some  of  the  Impetus,  the 
devotion,  the  desire,  the  great-hearted- 
ness  of  President  Kennedy — and  let  us 
have  some  of  the  dedicated  drive  and 
vigor  of  President  Johnson. 

We  shall  subscribe  to  the  five  prin- 
ciples of  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
have  lifted  us  above  the  woes  and  wars 
of  this  generation — though  today  we  ad- 
dress ourselves  txtrticularly  to  only  the 
first  two. 

Building  upon  the  strength  that  forti- 
fies our  commitments  as  a  Nation  de- 
voted to  peace,  we  shall  work  for  those 
nuclear  controls  that  command  our  con- 
sdenoe.  and  our  consciousness  of  na- 
tional security. 

We  will  always  keep  in  mind  a  creed 
we  learned  one  cold  January  day  on 
Capitol  Hill.  That  voice  is  stilled — but 
our  hearts  still  thrill  to  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy's call  to  cotmsel  and  courage: 

We  ■hkll  never  negotiate  through  fear — 
but  we  shall  never  fear  to  negotiate. 

EXHiBrr  No.  1 
Arrrtntx — Siontticant     Datxs     rN     Aroinc 
Weapons    DrvTLontrtrt    anb    Sttbbxqotnt 
Tbst  Bax  and  SotiTROunauiTtON  Nbootu- 
noNs 

DATM      0»      CnTAIIf      WCLMAM      WXAPONS 
^EPUMIONS 

July  18.  194S :  Flirt  U.8.  nuclear  <levlce  teet, 
Alanu>gordo.  N.  Uex. 

Auguat  6. 1046;  Flrrt  atomic  bomb  dropped 
on  Hiroshima. 

Auguat  0.  iMfi:  Second  atomic  bomb 
dropped  on  Naguakl. 

Augiut  M.  1M9:  Flrrt  Soviet  atomic  test. 

October  8,  1962:  Flrrt  nuclear  bomb  teet  by 
the  xmited  Kingdom. 

November  1. 1953:  Hydrogen  device  fired  at 
Kalwetok  by  United  State*. 

August  ai.  1B6S:  First  hydrogen  device 
tMted  by  U.a.BJl.  detected  by  Uzilt*d  SUtes. 


February  13,  1960:  First  French  atomic 
test. 

October  18.  1964:  First  Chinese  atomic 
test. 

DATES  or  NEGOTIATIONS  ON  DISCONTINTJANCE   OF 
NUCLEAR  WEAPON  TESTS 

June  14,  1946:  US.  proposal  for  Interna- 
tional control  of  atomic  energy  (Baruch 
plan) . 

June  19.  1946:  USSR  proposed  alternate 
plan  including  insistence  on  retention  of  Se- 
curity Council  veto  power  over  any  control 
system. 

March  24.  1957:  Bermuda  declaration — 
Joint  declaration  by  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  to  conduct  nuclear  tests 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  world  radiation 
from  rising  to  more  than  a  small  fraction  of 
the  level  that  might  be  hazardous  to  con- 
tinue to  announce  test  series,  also  expressed 
willingness  to  announce  tests  to  the  U  N.  and 
permit  International  observation  if  the 
U.SS.R.   would   do   the   same. 

November  14,  1957:  General  Assembly  Res- 
olution 1148  (Xn>:  Regulation,  limitation, 
and  balanced  reduction  of  all  armed  forces 
and  all  armaments;  conclusion  of  an  Interna- 
tional convention  (treaty)  on  the  reduction 
of  armaments  and  the  prohibition  of  atomic, 
hydrogen,  and  other  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. Among  Its  provisions,  this  resolu- 
tion urged  the  Immediate  suspension  of  test- 
ing of  nuclear  weapons  with  prompt  Installa- 
tion of  effective  International  control.  In- 
cluding Inspection  posts  equipped  with  ap- 
propriate scientific  Instruments  located  in 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  and  at  other  points  aa 
required. 

December  10.  1957:  Soviet  proposal  that 
U.S.SJR..  United  States,  and  United  Kingdom 
discontinue  all  tests  as  of  January  1,  1958. 

March  31,  1958:  Decree  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  concermng  the  discontinuance  of  So- 
viet atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  test. 

April  28.  1958  President  Elsenhower  by 
letter  to  Khriishchev  propjosed  that  both  na- 
tions have  the  techmcal  experts  start  to  work 
on  the  practical  problems  Involved  In  dis- 
armament, particularly  working  toward  the 
suspension  of  nuclear  testing.  President 
Elsenhower  stat«d :  "I  reemphaslze  that  these 
studies  are  without  prejudice  to  o\ar  respec- 
tive poeltlons  on  the  timing  and  interdepend- 
ence or  various  aspects  of  disarmament." 

May  9,  1958:  Letter  from  Khrushchev  ac- 
cepting Elsenhower's  proposal  of  April  28  to 
have  experts  study  the  problems  Involved  In 
an  agreement  on  the  cessation  of  atomic  and 
hydrogen  weapons  tests  as  far  as  Inspection 
and  control  are  concerned 

July  1.  1968:  Conference  of  Experts  from 
the  Weet  (United  States.  United  Kingdom. 
Canada,  and  Prance)  and  East  (U5.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  Rumania)  met 
In  Geneva. 

August  21.  1958:  Conference  of  Experts 
adopted  a  final  report  for  consideration  by 
governments.  Conference  of  Experts  recom- 
mended the  so-called  "Geneva  system"  of  de- 
tecting nuclear  explosions.  This  system  rec- 
ommended a  network  of  180  control  p>olnts. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  American  repre- 
senutlves,  during  this  conference,  had  taken 
the  position  that  650  control  points  would  be 
necessary  to  have  adequate  protection  down 
to  1  klloton.  Through  compromise  with  the 
Soviets,  they  settled  on  the  180  stations,  but 
then  had  to  point  out  the  weakness  between 
the  area  of  1  klloton  and  S  kllotom.. 

Aug\i8t  22.  1968:  President  Elsenhower  an- 
nounced that  based  on  the  Conference  of  Ex- 
perts' report,  the  United  States  was  prepared 
to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  other  nations 
which  have  tested  nuclear  weapons  for  sus- 
pension of  nuclear  weapons  tests  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  international  control  sys- 
tem. 

The  President  also  Indicated  that  the 
United  States  would  withhold  further  test- 


ing on  Its  part  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weap. 
ons  for  a  period  of  1  year  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  negotiations  unless  testing  la  re- 
sumed by  the  Soviet  Union. 

October  31.  1968:  First  meeting  in  Geneva 
of  the  Conference  on  the  Discontinuance  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  Tests. 

November  4,  1958:  General  Assembly  Reso- 
lution 1262  (Xrri)  :  The  discontinuance  oJ 
atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  tests.  Among 
its  provisions,  this  resolution  urged  th« 
parties  Involved  in  the  test-ban  negotiations 
not  to  imdertake  further  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  while  these  negotiations  are  In  prog- 
ress.  It  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Geneva 
Test-Ban  Conference  would  be  successful  and 
lead  to  an  agreement  acceptable  to  all.  it 
also  requested  the  parties  concerned  to  re- 
port to  the  General  Assembly  the  agreement 
that  might  be  the  result  of  their  negotia- 
tions; and  requested  the  Secretary  General  to 
render  such  assistance  and  provide  such  serv- 
ices as  might  be  asked  for  by  the  conference 
commencing  at  Geneva  on  October  31,  1968 
November  7,  1958:  President  Elsenhower 
announced  that  the  United  States  had  de- 
lected additional  tests  by  the  Soviets  subse- 
quent to  October  31.  1958. 

December  28,  1958:  The  President  ap- 
pointed a  panel  on  seismic  Improvement  to 
review  technical  problems  and  to  recommend 
methods  of  Improving  seismic  detection. 

J.inuary  5,  1959:  United  States  released 
data  showing  many  underground  tests  could 
not  be  detected  by  Geneva  experts  system 
recommended  In  1958.  Indicated  Geneva 
system  applicable  at  20  klloton  rather  than 
5  klloton  threshold. 

February  22,  1969  to  March  2,  1959:  Mac- 
mlllan  meeting  with  Khrushchev.  During 
this  meeting  Macmlllan  and  Khrushchev 
discussed  the  establishment  of  quotas  tor 
numbers  of  onslte  Inspections  In  countries 
where  suspicious  events  have  taken  place. 

April  13,  1959:  United  States  proposed 
phased  testing  ban  limited  In  first  phase  to 
atmospheric  tests  below  50  kilometers,  with 
simplified  control  system,  tf  Soviet  Union 
continued  to  Insist  on  veto  for  onslte  Inspec- 
tions. 

April  23.  1959:  Soviets  reject  U.S.  propos- 
al to  stop  only  atmospheric  tests  and  ssld 
numerous  onslte  Inspectlonp  would  not  be 
necessary  for  complete  ban. 

June  22,  1959  to  July  10,  1959:  Techni- 
cal Working  Group  No.  1  met  In  Geneva  to 
study  hlgh-altltude  detection  problems.  On 
July  10  Geneva  Technical  Working  Group  I 
proposed  establishment  of  system  of  earth 
satellites  and  Installations  of  additional 
equipment  at  control  posts  to  detect  hlgh- 
altltude  explosions. 

August  26.  1959:  United  States  extended 
unilateral  suspension  to  end  of  1959. 

August  27.  1959:  United  Kingdom  said  11 
would  not  resume  tests  as  long  as  Geneva 
negotiations  showed  prospect  of  success. 

August  28,  1969:  U.SS.R.  pledged  not  to 
resxmie  testing  unless  Western  Powers  did 
so. 

November  21,  1959:  General  Assembly 
Resolution  1402  (XTV) :  Suspension  of  nu- 
clear and  thermonuclear  tests.  Among  Its 
provisions  this  resolution  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  countries  Involved  In  the  test-ban 
negotiations  at  Geneva  would  Intensify  their 
efforts  to  reach  an  agreement  at  an  earlj 
date:  It  further  urged  the  countries  con- 
cerned In  these  negotiations  to  continue 
their  voluntary  ban  on  testing  nuclear  weap- 
ons: It  also  requested  the  countries  con- 
cerned to  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
the  results  of  the«r  negotiations. 

November  85.  1969:  Technical  Working 
Group  n  met  In  Geneva  with  the  Soviets 
and  the  British.  This  group  met  to  consider 
data  from  the  Hardtack  series  of  nuclear 
explosions  and  the  findings  of  the  Berkner 
panel.  On  December  18.  1959.  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  meetings  held  by  Technical 
Working  Group  n,  U.S.  members  of  Genevs 
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Technical  Working  Group  II  reported  that  a 
large  number  of  seismic  events  could  not  be 
Identified  without  on-site  Inspection,  even 
with  Improved  techniques.  The  Soviet  mem- 
bers of  Geneva  Technical  Working  Group  II 
disagreed  with  U.S.  finding. 

December  29.  1959:  United  States  said  It 
was  free  to  resume  testing  after  end  of  1959 
but  would  not  do  so  without  giving  advance 
notice. 

February  11,  1960:  United  States  proposed 
phased  agreement,  first  phase  to  provide 
jor  cessation  of  tests  In  atmosphere,  oceans, 
and  outer  space,  to  greatest  height  that 
could  be  effectively  controlled;  underground 
tests  above  4.75  seismic  magnitude  (esti- 
mated by  United  States  to  equal  explosion 
of  about  20  kllotons)  would  also  be  covered: 
the  4.75  threshold  would  be  lowered  as 
capabilities  of  detections  system  were  Im- 
proved. 20  or  30  percent  of  unidentified  seis- 
mic events  above  threshold  should  be  in- 
spected. United  States  experts  estimated 
that  this  would  mean  about  20  Inspections 
peryearlnU.8.8.R. 

March  19.  1960:  Soviets  offered  to  conclude 
treaty  on  cessation  of  tests,  together  with 
moratorium  on  underground  tests  below 
magnitude  4.75,  and  to  agree  to  Joint  re- 
learch  program  on  understanding  that  weap- 
ons tests  would  be  halted   during  program, 

March  29,  1960:  United  States  and 
United  Kingdom  said  they  would  agree  to 
voluntary  moratorium  on  underground 
weap>ons  tests  below  magnitude  4.76  after 
treaty  was  signed  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  coordinated  research  program. 

December  20,  1963:  General  Assembly 
Resolution  1577  (XV)  :  Suspension  of  nu- 
clear and  thermonuclear  tests.  This  resolu- 
tion urges  the  countries  Involved  In  the 
Geneva  test  ban  negotiations  to  seek  a 
solution  for  the  few  remaining  questions  bo 
that  a  test  ban  agreement  could  be  achieved 
at  an  early  date;  it  further  urges  the  coun- 
tries concerned  In  these  negotiations  to  con- 
tinue their  present  voluntary  suspension  of 
the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons;  It  also  re- 
quests the  countries  concerned  to  report 
the  results  of  their  negotiations  to  the  Dis- 
armament Commission  and  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

March  21.  1961:  First  meeting  under  the 
new  administration  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence on  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons Tests.  United  States  proposal  presented 
by  Ambassador  Arthur  H.  Dean,  Soviet  Union 
Introduced  its  troika  proposal  on  this  date. 

April  18,  1961:  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom  Introduced  draft  treaty  to  the 
Geneva  Conference. 

May  5,  1961 :  Statement  by  President  Ken- 
nedy on  the  Geneva  test  ban  negotiations 
made  at  his  news  conference.  Mention  is 
made  of  the  new  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom  proposals  and  the  Introduction  of 
the  troika  proposal  by  Russia. 

June  4.  1961:  Khrushchev  delivers  Soviet 
aide-memoire  concerning  disarmament  and 
nuclear  weapons  tests  to  President  Kennedy 
at  Vienna.  Insists  the  question  of  control 
Wnges  on  Western  Powers  accepting  pro- 
posals on  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

June  6.  1961:  Kennedy  reports  to  Amer- 
ican people  on  his  Vienna  talks  with 
Khrushchev. 

June  6,  1961:  Khurshchev  reports  to  Rus- 
sian people  on  his  talks  with  President  Ken- 
nedy. (Tass  report  topics  covered:)  General 
and  complete  disarmament,  banning  of 
nuclear  weapons,  cessation  of  tests,  question 
of  control.  HammarskJold,  the  German  ques- 
tion (peace  treaty). 

June  17,  1961:  U.S.  aide-memoire  to  Soviet 
Russia  concerning  Geneva  test-ban  negotia- 
tions. Repeated  new  proposals  offered  bv  the 
united  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  on 
March  21,  1961. 

June  28.  1961:  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounces aj^polntment  of  ConMnlttee  of  Scien- 


tific Experts  to  advise  him  on  test-ban  prob- 
lem. 

July  5,  1961:  Soviet  note  replying  to  U.S. 
note  of  June  17,  1961,  concerning  suspension 
of  nuclear  weapon  tests.  Says  Soviet  pro- 
posals have  been  distorted.  Brings  up  again 
supervision  of  Inspection  and  control  by 
equal  representatives  of  three  basic  groups: 
SocUllEt  sUtes.  capitalist  states  In  Western 
military  bloc,  and   neutral  states    (troika). 

July  16,  1961:  U.S.  note  to  Soviet  Union 
referring  to  the  Soviet  note  of  July  5,  1961, 
on  the  Geneva  test-ban  negotiations.  Says 
Soviet  note  contains  a  multitude  of  Irrelevant 
an'l  unwarranted  comments.  Confines  Its 
reply  to  the  central  Issue:  Is  the  Soviet 
Union  prepared  to  reach  an  eiccord  which 
would  halt  nuclear  tests  under  effective  In- 
ternational control? 

July  15,  1961:  United  SUtes  and  United 
Kingdom  request  to  United  Nations  to  place 
on  the  agenda  the  16th  General  Assembly 
an  Item  entitled  "The  Urgent  Need  for  a 
Treaty  To  Ban  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests  Un- 
der Effective  International  Control." 

July  20,  1961:  President  announces  mem- 
bership of  nuclear  test  study  group. 

August  10,  1961:  President  announces  he 
has  reviewed  report  of  Scientific  Committee 
and  Is  sending  Ambassador  Dean  back  to 
Geneva. 

August  30,  1961:  Soviets  announce  plans  to 
resume  nuclear  testing.  Among  the  reasons 
cited  by  the  Soviets  for  taking  this  step  were 
the  turn-down  of  the  troika  proposal,  the 
nuclear  tests  carried  out  by  the  French  be- 
ginning February  13.  1960,  and  the  Berlin 
situation. 

August  30,  1961 :  White  House  statement  on 
the  Soviet's  announcement  that  they  pleinned 
to  resume  nuclear  testing.  This  statement 
expressed  concern  and  resentment  In  re- 
gard to  the  Soviet  decision  to  resvmae  nuclear 
testing.  It  added  that  the  Soviet  decision 
presented  a  threat  to  the  entire  world.  It 
denounced  the  Soviet  pretext  for  resumption 
of  weapons  testing  by  mentioning  that  the 
Berlin  crisis  was  created  by  the  Soviets  them- 
selves. It  also  mentioned  that  the  Soviet 
Union  bears  heavy  responsibility  before  all 
humanity  for  this  decision  which  was  made 
In  complete  disregard  of  the  United  Nations. 
It  concluded  by  announcing  that  Ambas- 
sador Arthur  Dean  was  being  recalled  Im- 
mediately from  his  post  as  chief  negotiator 
at  the  nuclear  test-ban  meetings. 

September  1,  1961-November  4.  1961:  The 
Soviet  Union  conducted  a  series  of  approxi- 
mately 60  atmospheric  nuclear  tests  with  a 
total  yield  of  about  120  megatons.  The  tests 
were  conducted  at  three  different  locations 
in  the  Soviet  Union:  Semipalatlnsk,  Novaya 
Zemlya,  and  east  of  Stalingrad.  The  series 
was  highlighted  by  a  65-60  megaton  detona- 
tion on  October  31.  1961,  despite  a  resolution 
adopted  October  27,  1961,  by  the  United  Na- 
tions appealing  to  the  U.S.S.R.  to  refrain 
from  carrying  out  their  stated  Intention  to 
explode  a  device  of  this  yield. 

September  3,  1961:  President  Kennedy,  in 
a  Joint  statement  with  British  Prime  Minis- 
ter Macmlllan,  proposed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  agree  immediately  to  discontinuing 
testing  nuclear  weapons  In  the  atmosphere. 
The  note  suggested  that  the  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  and  U.S.SJR.  representatives 
meet  In  Geneva  not  later  than  September  9 
to  record  the  agreement  to  cease  nuclear  test- 
ing In  the  atmosphere  and  report  It  to  the 
United  Nations. 

September  5,  1961:  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  would  re- 
sume nuclear  testing.  He  ordered  the  tests 
carried  out  In  the  laboratory  and  under- 
ground "with  no  fallout."  This  decision  was 
made  after  the  Soviets  set  off  their  third 
nuclear  test  In  the  atmosphere  In  5  days. 
President  Kennedy,  In  referring  to  the  Ken- 
nedy-MacmlUan  statement  of  September  3 
on  banning  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmos- 


phere, said  the  offer  remains  open  until  Sep- 
tember 9,  1961. 

September  16, 1961 :  The  United  States  det- 
onates Its  first  underground  nuclear  device 
since  the  end  of  the  test  moratorium  at  the 
Nevada  test  site. 

November  2,  1961  The  President  an- 
nounces that  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
will  be  to  proceed  in  developing  nuclesir 
weapons  to  maintain  a  superior  capability  for 
the  defense  of  the  free  world  against  any 
aggressor.  This  statement  indicated  that  the 
United  States  would  make  necessary  prejja- 
ratlons  In  case  it  becomes  necessary  to  test 
In  the  atmosphere. 

December  22,  1961:  A  Joint  communique 
was  issued  by  President  Kennedy  and  Prime 
Minister  Macmlllan  following  a  2-day  meet- 
ing In  Bermuda.  They  agreed  that  It  was 
necessary  "as  a  matter  of  prudent  planning 
for  the  future,  that  pending  the  final  deci- 
sion [to  resume  atmospheric  testing]  prepa- 
rations should  be  made  for  atmospheric  test- 
ing to  maintain  the  effectiveness  of  the  de- 
terrent." 

January  29.  1962:  Geneva  Conference  on 
the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
Tests  breaks  up  at  the  363d  meeting.  The 
United  States  proposed  an  adjournment,  and 
Soviet  negotiator  Tsarapkin  said,  "This  Is  the 
end." 

February  7,  1962:  President  Kennedy  and 
British  Prime  Minister  MacMlUan  said  they 
have  proposed  to  Soviet  Premier  Khru- 
shchev that  another  supreme  effort  to  halt 
the  nuclear  arms  race  be  made  by  raising 
next  month's  18-natlon  general  disarma- 
ment conference  to  the  Forelg^n  Ministers' 
level. 

February  14.  1962:  President  Kennedy 
urged  Premier  Khrushchev  not  to  press  his 
prop>osal  for  an  18-natlon  summit  meeting 
on  disarmament.  However,  he  afsured  the 
Soviet  leader  ihat  he  was  ready  to  participate 
"at  any  stage  of  the  conference  when  It 
appears  that  such  participation  could  posi- 
tively affect  the  chances  of  success." 

February  21.  1962:  Premier  Khrushchev  re- 
plied to  President  Kennedy's  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 14  still  Insisting  on  a  summit  con- 
ference on  disarmament. 

February  24,  1962:  Letter  from  President 
Kennedy  to  Premier  Khrushchev.  President 
Kennedy  replied  to  Premier  Khrushchev's 
letter  of  February  21,  1962,  stressing  that 
heads-of-state  participation  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  should  be  reserved  until  a  later 
stage  in  the  negotiations  after  preliminary 
agreements  have  been  reached  at  the  For- 
eign Ministers'  level. 

March  2,  1962:  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced that  he  heul  ordered  a  resumption 
of  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere  In  late 
April  unless  the  Soviet  Union  agrees  before 
then  to  an  "Ironclad"  treaty  banning  all 
tests.  The  President  held  out  to  Khru- 
shchev the  promise  of  a  summit  conference 
at  which  such  a  treaty  could  be  signed,  and 
also  said  that  a  satisfactory  treaty  would  be 
offered  by  the  West  at  the  disarmament  con- 
ference opening  In  Geneva  on  March  14.  1962. 

March  4.  1962:  The  Soviet  Government 
sent  the  United  States  a  message  delivered 
to  the  State  Department  advising  that  For- 
eign Minister  Gromyko  would  go  to  Geneva. 
The  Kremlin  message  was  reported  to  have 
said  that  Khrushchev  had  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted the  Foreign  Minister  proposal. 

March  14,  1962:  17-natlon  disarmament 
conference  opened  In  Geneva.  (Originally 
18-natlon  conference,  but  France  did  not 
attend.) 

March  15,  1962:  The  United  States,  during 
the  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference,  clearly 
Indicated  Its  willingness  to  drop  the  4.76 
threshold  and  to  make  the  test  ban  treaty, 
from  the  outset,  complete  In  Its  coverage  by 
banning  all  tests  In  the  atmosphere,  outer 
space,  underground,  and  In  the  oceans.  The 
response  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  this  proposal 
Indicated  an  unwillingness  on  their  psjt  to 
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kooept  m  tnaty  with  or  without  the  United 
BtatM  propoaed  amendment. 

ICareli  16,  1903:  Premier  Khnuhcbev  an- 
nounced that  Soviet  adentlsta  h&d  developed 
a  "global  rocket"  Invulnerable  to  antimissile 
weapona  and  that  It  rendered  obsolete  the 
early  warning  ayatem  of  the  United  States. 

April  10,  1082:  The  White  House  released 
*  joint  United  States-United  Kingdom 
statement  on  nuclear  testing  appealing  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  agree  to  a  nuclear  test 
ban  with  adequate  safeguards  Including  the 
principle  of  international  verlflcatlon.  This 
statement  Indicated  that  If  such  an  agree- 
ment waa  not  successful  then  the  test  series 
scheduled  by  the  United  states  for  the  latter 
part  of  April  would  go  fivward. 

April  10.  19«a:  Prime  Minister  MacmlUan 
added  a  personal  message  to  the  joint  Anglo- 
American  note  to  Premier  Khrushchev  on  a 
nuclear  teat  ban  asking  him  to  accept  an 
Inspection  procedure  and  "fill  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world  with  a  new  sense  of  hope." 

April  12,  1983:  Premier  Khrushchev  re- 
jects the  Kennedy-Marmlllan  Joint  state- 
ment on  nuclear  testing. 

April  16,  1963:  Eight  neutral  nations  ap- 
pealed to  the  nuclear  powers  to  persist  In 
their  efforts  to  reach  agreement  on  prohibit- 
ing nuclear  weapons  testing  for  all  time. 
They  suggested  establishing  a  system  for  con- 
tinuous observation  and  control  on  a  sclen- 
tlflc  and  nonpoUtlcal  basis,  built  on  existing 
national  network  of  observation  poets. 

April  18,  1983:  United  States  offered  a 
three-atage  plan  for  disarmament  having  as 
Its  goals  general  and  complete  disarmament 
and  gradual  replacement  of  the  armed  power 
of  single  nations  by  a  strengthened  United 
NatloDB.  The  disarming  process  would  be 
balanced  to  prevent  any  state  from  gaining  a 
military  advantage,  and  compliance  with  all 
obligations  would  be  effectively  verified. 

April  33.  1983 :  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Knargy  In  stimmary-analysls  of  1991  Vela 
bearing,  reports  that  nearly  3  years  of  re- 
search had  brcught  no  material  progress  to- 
ward an  effective  method  of  detecUng 
clandestine  underground  tests. 

AprU  35,  1983:  First  1963  U.S.  nuclear  teat 
in  the  atmosphere.  This  test  was  of  an  In - 
tannedlate  yield  from  a  plane  near  Christmas 
Island.  The  President  approved  the  ree\mip- 
tlon  on  nudear  tasting  after  repeated  unauc- 
CMtfuI  attampta  by  the  United  States  to  get 
the  VJBSJt.  to  agree  to  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  with  adequate  safeguards. 

April  38,  1983:  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
justLfled  the  new  series  of  tests  on  the  basis 
of  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  accept  the 
kind  of  International  verification  neceasary 
for  a  teat  b«ja  agreement.  The  Secretary  of 
State  refarred  to  President  Kennedy's  address 
at  March  3  In  which  he  set  forth  the  reaaons 
why  a  certain  number  of  teats  would  be  nec- 
essary in  the  absence  of  an  International 
asraament  banning  nuclear  tests  with  ade- 
quate aaauranoea;  and,  secondly,  that  It  Is  a 
major  objaettve  ot  American  policy  to  bring 
an  end  to  tasting  immedla,tely  and  perma- 
nently whan  we  were  assured  that  testing 
had  been  abolished. 

May  1,  1983:  France  conducts  underground 
explosion  of  nuclear  device  In  Algerian 
Sahara. 

May  a.  1083:  Disarmament  talks  were  re- 
Komed  at  Geneva.  British  MlnUtw'  of  State 
Jolm  Oodbar  said  U.8.SJI.  mtist  change  Its 
atttttuU  toward  verlfloatloii  measures  If  the 
world  is  to  have  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament. 

May  18,  1989:  Premier  Khruahchev  oon- 
flnnsd  VJBJBJt.  determination  to  test.  He 
bued  his  dedslcn  on  the  fact  that  the 
mated  States  had  resumed  testing  In  the 
Pactflc 

JxxB»  14,  1083:  The  Bghteen  Nation  Dla- 
annament  Oanfsrencs' 


July  13,  1982:  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  repwrts  that  the  prellminaxy  Vela  re- 
sults, released  by  the  Defense  Department 
on  July  7.  offer  some  promising  signs  for  de- 
tecting and  identifying  nuclear  tests  but 
emphasized  the  new  findings  cannot  be 
considered  a  substitute  for  control  posts  or 
onsite  Inspections. 

July  13,  1962:  Soviet  Union  served  official 
notice  that  it  claims  the  right  to  be  the  last 
nation  to  carry  out  nuclear  weapon  tests. 

July  16,  1962:  The  18  Nation  Disarmament 
Conference  reconvenes  in  Geneva.  The 
United  States  propoties  discussion  of  scien- 
tific findings,  particularly  from  Project  Vela. 

July  21,  1962:  The  Soviet  aovemment  an- 
nounces its  decision  to  resume  nuclear  tests. 

August  1,  1962:  President  Kennedy  stated 
at  his  news  conference  that  on  the  basis  of 
recent  technical  assessments,  the  United 
States  can  work  toward  an  internationally 
supervised  system  of  detection  and  verifi- 
cation for  underground  testing  which  will 
be  simpler  and  more  economical  than  the 
system  which  was  contained  in  the  treaty 
which  we  tabled  in  Geneva  in  AprU  1961.  He 
emphasized  that  these  new  assessments  do 
not  affect  the  requirement  that  any  system 
must  Include  provision  for  onsite  inspection 
of  unidentified  underground  events. 

August  5,  1962  The  Soviet  Union  deto- 
nates a  nuclear  explosion  in  the  atmosphere 
In  the  order  of  magnitude  of  30  megatons. 
This  Is  the  first  of  some  40  tests,  continuing 
until  December  25. 

August  8,  1962:  US  Delegate  Dean  pro- 
posed reducing  the  number  of  control  poets 
to  something  like  80 — a  reduction  of  more 
than  half.  He  offered  this  concession  in  view 
of  his  contention  that  detecting  devices  have 
gone  ahead  rapidly.  Thu.  ,  our  techniques 
for  detecting  sneak  tests  are  much  better. 

August  9,  1962.  Ambassador  Dean  formal- 
ly Introduces  a  new  proposal  for  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaty  based  on  a  world- 
wide network  of  internationally  supervised, 
nationally  manned  control  poets.  Provided 
the  Soviets  agree  to  the  principle  of  obliga- 
tory onsite  Inspection,  the  numbers  of  con- 
trol poerts  and  onsite  inspections  would  be 
substantially  reduced  from  previous  U.S. 
proposals.  Ambassador  Zorln  immediately 
rejects  the  new  proposal. 

August  20,  1962:  The  U.S.SR.  rejected  pro- 
posals for  a  partial  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
The  idea  of  a  halfway  treaty  was  advanced 
by  Brazil.  Sweden,  and  Italy.  The  proposed 
treaty  would  stop  atmoepherlc  tests  Im- 
mediately to  ease  fallout  dangers. 

August  27,  1962:  The  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  offered  the  Soviet  Union  the 
choice  of  an  internationally  inspected  total 
ban  on  nuclear  weapons  tests  or  an  unin- 
spected limited  ban.  The  limited  ban  would 
cover  tests  in  the  atmosphere.  In  space  and 
underwater  pending  further  negotiations 
for  a  treaty  to  Include  underground  tests,  the 
most  difficult  to  Identify. 

August  29,  1962:  The  U55JI.  submitted  to 
the  disarmament  conference  a  formula  for 
halting  nuclear  weapons  tests  that  the 
United  States  and  Britain  have  repeatedly 
termed  unacceptable  because  of  Inadequate 
guarantees  and  safeguards  for  Inspection  of 
susplcloxis  events. 

August  29,  1962:  President  Keimedy  wel- 
comed a  Soviet  proposal  that  all  nuclear  test- 
ing cease  by  January  1.  But  he  reiterated 
the  Western  poaltlon  that  an  enforclble 
treaty,  complete  with  Inspection  provisions, 
be  signed  first. 

September  7. 1962:  The  18-Natlon  Disarma- 
ment Conference  recesses,  but  the  Test  Ban 
Subcoomilttee  remains  In  session. 

October  34.  1963:  At  the  United  NaUons. 
Braall  proposes  denuclearisation  of  Latin 
America  and  Africa  which  would  Include  a 


'flghtasn    Matlan   Dlsarmamsat   Coofer- 
anos  now  oomposed  at  17  nations.    France, 


an  original  member,  withdrew  at  the  bsfixi- 
nlng  of  the  Conference. 


ban  on  nuclear  weapon  tests  In  these  con- 
tinents. 

November  4,  1962:  President  Kennedy  an- 
nouncee  the  end  of  the  current  series  of  at- 
moepherlc nuclear  tests,  but  states  that  un- 
derground tests  will  be  continued  In  Nevada, 
The  last  atmospheric  detonation  was  No- 
vember 4,  1962. 

November  6,  1962;  The  General  Assembly 
adopts  a  two-part  resolution  on  nuclear  tests. 
Part  (A),  sponsored  by  37  powers  and  ap- 
proved  by  a  vote  of  76  to  0  with  21  absten- 
tloiu,  calls  for  the  cessation  of  testing  by 
January  1,  1963,  and  an  Interim  arrangement 
with  certain  assurances  If  no  final  agreement 
Is  achieved  by  that  date.  Part  (B) ,  sponsored 
by  the  United  States  and  the  United  Bllng- 
dom  and  approved  by  a  vote  of  51  to  10  with 
40  abstentions,  iirges  the  early  conclusion  of 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  with  effective 
International  verification.  The  United  Statei 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  abetaln  on  part  (A) ,  and  the 
U.S.SJt.  opposes  part  (B). 

November  13,  1962:  At  Geneva,  Ambassa- 
dor Tsarapkln  sitggests  that  unmanned  seis- 
mic stations  be  employed  as  an  addition  to 
existing  national  detection  stations  to  moni- 
tor a  test  ban. 

November  26,  1962:  The  18-Natlon  Dls- 
armament  Conference  reconvenee  for  th« 
third  session. 

November  28,  1962:  In  an  attempt  to  end 
the  deadlock  at  Geneva,  Swedish  Delegate 
Rolf  Edberg  proposed  a  moratorium  on  all 
nuclear  tests  while  an  international  group 
of  sclentlsta  works  out  underground  control 
methods  satisfactory  to  both  the  West  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

December  3,  1962:  The  U.SB.R.  rejected 
the  proposal  for  setting  up  a  nuclear  test  ban 
put  forth  by  the  Indian-Swedish  delegations. 

December  4,  1962:  The  Soviet  Union  told 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  that  as 
long  as  they  Insisted  on  on-site  Inspection 
there  would  never  be  any  agreement  to  end 
nuclear  testing.  Joseph  B.  Godber  of  Britain 
declared  the  dismissal  of  the  neutralist  ef- 
forts to  break  the  test  ban  stalemate  was 
"not  the  action  of  a  responsible  government." 

December  4,  1962 :  Arthur  H.  Dean  told  ths 
Soviet  Union  that  unmanned  seismic  sta- 
tions— the  so-called  black  boxes — cannot 
serve  as  a  sole  guardian  of  a  nuclear  test 
ban. 

December  10,  1962:  In  the  18-Nation  Dis- 
armament Conference,  Ambassador  Tsarap- 
kln formally  proposes  the  establishment  of 
two  or  three  unmanned  seismic  stations  oo 
the  territories  of  states  possessing  nuclear 
weap>onB.  Locations  by  zones  for  those  to 
be  placed  In  the  Soviet  Union  are  named. 
This  proposal  Is  conditioned  on  the  abandon- 
ment by  the  West  of  its  Insistence  on  Inter- 
national control  and  obligatory  on-site  In- 
spection. 

December  19.  1962:  Premier  Khrushchev, 
In  a  letter  to  President  Kennedy,  states  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  now  prepared  to  accept 
two  or  three  on-site  Inspections  per  year  on 
Soviet  territory.  In  addition,  he  says  there 
could  be  three  unmanned  seismic  stations  on 
Soviet  territory.  The  final  location  of  the 
stations  Is  left  open. 

December  20,  1962:  The  18-Natlon  Dis- 
armament Conference  recesses. 

December  28,  1962:  President  Kennedy,  In 
reply  to  Premier  Khrushchev,  Indicates  en- 
couragement that  the  Soviets  have  now  ao- 
cepted  the  principle  of  on-site  Inspection,  but 
states  that  the  figure  of  two  or  three  on-slts 
Inspections  Is  not  sufficient,  nor  are  three  un- 
manned seismic  stations.  He  denies  that  ths 
United  States  offered  to  agree  on  three  In- 
spections. The  United  States  has  reduced 
number  of  on-site  Inspections  to  8  to  10. 

January  4, 1963 :  Arthur  H.  Dean  announced 
that  he  had  submitted  his  resignation  on 
December  27,  1962,  as  chief  UjS.  negotiator  at 
the  Dlsannament  Conference  at  Geneva. 

January  7,  1963:  In  a  letter  to  President 
Kennedy,  In  further  exchange  on  the  subject 
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of  on-site  Inspection,  Premier  Khruahchev 
holds  to  bis  contention  that  an  annual  quota 
of  two  or  three  inspections  Is  sufficient.  He 
emphasizes  that  he  considers  agreement  In 
principle  a  great  unilateral  concession,  and 
be  agrees  to  further  discussion  on  the  ques- 
tions between  United  States  and  U.S.S.R. 
representatives. 

January  14,  1963:  United  States  and  Soviet 
representatives  meet  in  New  York.  The 
United  States  is  represented  by  William  C. 
Poster,  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency;  and  the  U.S.SJl.  Is 
represented  by  N.  T.  Pedorenko,  Soviet  Am- 
bassador to  the  U.N.  and  S.  K.  Tsarapkln, 
chairman  of  the  Soviet  delegation  to  the  18- 
Nation  Disarmament  Conference.  Discus- 
sions continue  In  New  York  until  January  23 
when  they  are  moved  to  Washington. 

January  26,  1963:  President  Kennedy 
orders  that  preparations  for  underground 
testing  in  Nevada  be  suspended  in  the  hope 
that  the  Western-Soviet  discussions  pres- 
ently taking  place  in  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton would  materially  enhance  the  prospects 
for  an  effective  agreement  on  a  test  ban. 

February  1,  1963 :  The  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  discussions  on  a  test  ban  are 
slated  to  be  taken  up  at  the  18-Natlon  Dis- 
armament Conference  scheduled  to  be  re- 
sumed on  February  12.  In  a  press  con- 
ference. Secretary  of  State  Rusk  expressed 
the  disappointment  of  the  United  States  that 
the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  appeared  to 
have  hardened  Into  a  take-lt-or-leave-it  at- 
titude on  their  offer  for  two  or  three  on-site 
Inspections  per  year.  The  Secretary  states, 
"•  •  •  the  idea  of  on-site  Inspection  Is  not 
•imply  a  political  question  involving  the  ac- 
ceptance of  on-site  Inspection  in  principle, 
but  is  the  practical  problem  of  establishing 
arrangements  which  in  fact  do  provide  as- 
surance that  agreements  are  being  complied 
with." 

February  1,  1963:  President  Kennedy 
orders  resumption  of  the  preparations  for 
underground  testing  in  Nevada. 

February  8.  1963:  The  scheduled  series  of 
underground  tests  Is  begun  In  Nevada. 

February  12.  1963:  The  18-Nation  Disarma- 
ment Conference  reconvenes  at  Geneva. 

February  22,  1963:  The  ACDA  announces 
In  Washington  that  the  United  States  Is 
willing  to  consider  possible  acceptance  of 
seven  onsite  Inspections,  providing  the 
modalities  of  inspection  can  be  agreed  upon. 

February  28,  1963:  In  a  Moscow  election 
meeting  speech,  Premier  Khrushchev  reaf- 
firms his  refusal  to  consider  anything  but 
three  on-site  inspections  per  year. 

April  1,  1963:  The  United  States  and 
United  Kingdom  delegations  table  a  memo- 
randum of  position  concerning  the  cessation 
of  nuclear  weapon  tests.  This  memorandum 
sums  up  the  Western  position  on  general 
principles  of  agreement,  on-site  Inspection 
and  automatic  seismic  station  arrangements, 
Mid  includes  specific  proposals  submitted  to 
date. 

August  5,  1963:  Limited  test  ban  treaty 
Is  signed  in  Moscow. 

August  31,  1963:  Hotline  teletype  system 
between  Washington  and  Moecow  becomes 
operational. 

October  7,  1963:  President,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  signs  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

October  10,  1963:  The  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  enters  Into  force. 

December  31,  1963:  Premier  Khrushchev 
calls  on  all  states  tc>  conclude  an  Interna- 
tional agreement  "for  the  renunciation  by 
the  states  of  the  use  of  force  for  the  settle- 
ment of  territorial  disputes  and  boundary 
questions." 

January  8,  1964:  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
JMssage,  President  Johnson  announces  that 
US.  prodtictlon  of  enriched  uranium  will 
Be  reduced  by  25  percent  and  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  wUl  close  down 
*  of  Its  14  reactors  producing  plutonltma 
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for  weapons.     The  President   calls   on   the 
Soviet  Union  to  take  similar  steps. 

January  18,  1964:  President  Johnson,  In 
his  reply  to  Premier  Khrushchev's  letter  of 
December  31,  1963,  appeals  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion to  support  concrete  steps  to  strengthen 
peace,  by  urging  that  both  nations  present 
new  proposals  at  Geneva  on  the  prevention 
of  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  cessation 
of  the  production  of  fissionable  materials 
for  weapons  uses,  the  transfer  of  large 
amoimts  of  fissionable  materials  to  peace- 
ful uses,  the  prohibition  of  all  nuclear  tests, 
limitations  on  nuclear  weapons  systems,  re- 
duction of  all  risk  of  war  by  accident 
or  design,  and  progress  toward  general 
disarmament. 

January  21.  1964:  The  Eighteen  Nation 
Disarmament  Committee  (ENDC)  recon- 
venes In  Geneva. 

In  a  message  to  the  ENDC,  President  John- 
son submitted  proposals  designed  to:  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  force,  achieve  a  verified 
freeze  of  nuclear  delivery  vehicles,  achieve 
a  verified  agreement  on  the  cessation  of  the 
production  of  fissionable  material  for  weap- 
ons, reduce  the  danger  of  accidental  war  and 
surprise  attack,  and  halt  the  spread  of 
atomic  weapons. 

April  20,  1964:  President  Johnson  an- 
nounces that  he  has  ordered  "a  further  sub- 
stantial reduction"  in  the  production  of 
enriched  lu-anlum.  Combined  with  the  re- 
duction announced  last  January,  the  overall 
reduction  in  the  production  of  enriched 
uranium  will  be  40  percent  over  a  4-year 
period. 

Premier  Bairushchev  announces  discon- 
tinuance of  the  construction  of  two  new 
reactors  for  the  production  of  plutonium 
and  that  the  production  of  uranium  235 
would  be  substantially  reduced  over  the  next 
several  years.  (On  November  24.  1965,  In 
Khrushchev's  statement  of  April  20.  1964,  the 
AEC  stated  "there  Is  no  evidence  to  confirm 
that  the  Soviets  have  Indeed  done  what  they 
stated  they  would  do.") 

April  21,  1964:  Prime  Minister  Douglas- 
Home  announces  that  United  Kingdom  pro- 
duction of  military  plutonliun  will  gradually 
be  terminated. 

April  28. 1964:  The  ENDC  recesses. 
June  9,  1964:  The  ENDC  reconvenes. 
June  11,  1964:  The  IAEA  Board  of  Gover- 
nors approves  an  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Agency  whereby  four 
VS.  reactors  will  be  placed  under  Agency 
safeguards  against  diversion  to  nonpeaceful 
ends. 

June  25.  1964:  At  the  ENDC,  the  United 
States  presents  a  plan  to  provide  verification 
for  a  cutoff  in  the  production  of  fissionable 
materials  for  weapons. 

August  27,  1964:  At  the  ENDC  the  Indian 
representative  states  that  under  no  circum- 
stances will  his  country  use  its  nuclear 
capabilities  for  nonpeaceful  purposes. 
September  17,  1964:  The  ENDC  adjourns. 
October  16,  1964:  Commimlst  China  ex- 
plodes Its  first  atom  bomb. 

October  24,  1964:  The  chairman  of  India's 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  states  that  India 
might  be  compelled  to  manufacture  nuclear 
weapons  unless  some  Important  and  tangible 
steps  are  made  toward  general  disarmament. 
November  1,  1964:  The  White  House  an- 
nounces that  former  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  Roswell  L.  Gllpatrlc  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  head  a  special 
panel  to  study  ways  and  means  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

December  8,  1964:  Following  their  Wash- 
ington conference,  President  Johnson  and 
United  BClngdom  Prime  Minister  Wilson  Is- 
sued a  communique  In  which  they  express 
agreement  on  the  urgency  of  a  worldwide 
effort  to  prevent  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

December  30.  1964 :  In  a  New  Year's  greet- 
ing to  Premier  Kosygln,  President  Johnson 
expresses  the  hope  that  practical  agreements 


can  be  reached  soon  In  the  area  of  arms  con- 
troL 

January  19.  1985:  AEC  announces  that  the 
United  States  has  detected  venting  from  the 
Soviet  undergroimd  test  of  January  16 

January  26,  1986:  In  a  sutement  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  ACDA 
Director  Foster  sUtes  that  the  Soviet  test 
of  January  16  may  have  been  a  technical 
violation  of  the  limited  test  ban  treaty 

February  15.  1965:  AEC  announces  It  will 
further  reduce  the  rate  of  production  of  en- 
riched uranium.  The  new  reduction  will  be 
gradually  carried  out  from  1968  to  1969 

May  14,  1966:  Communist  China  explodes 
its  second  atomic  bomb. 

May  17.  1966:  In  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission. ACDA  Director  Foster  suggests  a 
broad  program  of  measures  to  halt  the  pro- 
llieratlon  of  nuclear  weapons 

July  27,  1965:  ENDC  convenes  at  Geneva 
In  a  message  to  the  delegates,  President 
Johnson  statee  that  the  American  delegation 
u  Instructed  to  seek  "agreements  that  will 
limit  the  perilous  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  make  it  possible  for  all  countries  to 
refrain  without  fear  from  entering  the  nu- 
c  ear  arms  race."  "effective  limitation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  nuclear  delivery  sys- 
tems ♦  •  •"  and  a  "truly  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty." 

August  8.  1965:  Pope  Paul  VI  urgee  man- 
kind to  renounce  forever  use  of  atomic  weap- 
ons and  prays  that  men  wUl  "no  longer  place 
their  trust,  their  calculaUons,  and  their 
prestige  in  such  fatal  and  dUhonorlng  wean- 
ons."  '^ 

August  17,  1965:  At  the  ENDC,  the  United 
States  presents  a  draft  nonproliferation 
treaty. 

August  31,  1966:  At  the  ENDC  the  Soviet 
Union  rejects  the  U.S.  draft  nonprolUera- 
tion  treaty  of  August  17. 

September  16,  1965:  The  Conference  of  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment {EITDC)  adjourns  following  the  con- 
clusion of  its  234th  plenary  meeting 

September  23,  1966:  In  a  speech  at  the 
United  Nations,  Ambassador  Goldberg 
stresses  that  the  first  priority  toward  the 
goal  of  general  and  complete  disarmament 
"must  be  given  to  halting  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons." 

September  24,  1965:  Soviet  draft  treaty  on 
nonproliferation  presented  to  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations. 

October  17,  1966:  WlUlam  Foster,  Director. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  In  a 
speech  at  the  United  Nations  calls  for  ttie  re- 
sumption of  the  ENDC  at  Geneva. 

November  26,  1966:  At  the  United  Nations 
26  nations  present  a  draft  resolution  on  the 
"urgent  need  for  suspension  of  nuclear  and 
thermonuclear  tests."  This  draft  resolution 
was  subsequently  sponsored  by  nine  other 
nations. 

December  3.  1966:  The  36-natlon  draft  res- 
olution of  November  26,  1966.  approved  by 
the  General  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  92  to  1 
with  14  abstentions.  Albania  votes  against 
the  resolution.  The  following  countries  ab- 
stain: Algeria,  Bulgaria.  Bylerousslan  8B.R.. 
Congo,  Cuba,  CJsechoelovakla,  France,  Guin- 
ea. Hungary.  Mauritania,  MongoUa,  Poland, 
Ukrainian  SJ3.R.,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

December  28,  1986:  Ambassador  at  Large 
Averell  Harrlman  leaves  Washington  to  visit 
Eastern  Europe  on  a  peace  mission  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

January  27,  1966 :  Eighteen  Nation  Disarm- 
ament Committee  Is  scheduled  to  reconvene 
in  Geneva. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.PASTORE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  the 
very  powerful  address  which  he  has  just 
made,  and  one  of  the  most  Important 
addresses  we  could  listen  to  today. 
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I  WM  particularly  concerned  with  his 
description  of  the  power  for  destruction 
which  la  contained  In  a  modem  atomic 
bomb.  I  am  afraid  people  have  gotten 
rather  careless  In  their  feeling  about  the 
destructlTe  power  of  the  atomic  bomb. 
Poaslhly  they  have  become  more  cal- 
loused ilnce  the  i^rproval  of  the  limited 
test  ban  treaty,  although  I  think  that 
was  an  extremely  Important  step  to  take. 

But.  speaking  of  the  power  of  the  mod- 
em bomb,  I  recall  the  testimony  given 
by  Dr.  Edward  Teller  before  our  com- 
mittee on  August  30, 1963. 

Although  he  was  not  In  favor  of  the 
Umlted  test  ban  treaty,  he  wound  up  his 
testimony  by  saytng : 

W«  ax*  Uvlag  In  a  dAngcrovu  world.  The 
Unltad  StatM  may  b«oome  the  frontline  of 
th«  battto.  The  United  State*.  U  we  are 
not  careful,  may  c«aae  to  exut,  but  the  hu- 
man raoa  wlU  continue  to  exUt.  About  that, 
tbare  U  no  queetloa  In  my  mind. 

I  think  Dr.  Teller  thought  it  was  an 
optimistic  statement  when  he  said  he  felt 
the  human  race  would  continue  to  exist 
and  also  said  he  did  not  think  the  weapon 
could  be  developed  to  destroy  all  human 
life,  although  there  are  those  who  have 
been  working  toward  that  end. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  remember  the  time 
when  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
eame  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  to  take  the  place  of  the  then 
Senator  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  resigned  from  the  committee  so  I 
could  get  on. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  He  has  been  a  very 
helpful  and  distinguished  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
for  the  excellent  statement  which  he  has 
made  and  to  associate  myself  with  It  and 
with  him.  I  was  very  pleased  to  add  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  to  his  resolution. 

On  Jime  23,  1965, 1  pointed  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations the  Joint  Committee  had 
made  to  the  President  over  the  years  in 
the  control  of  nuclear  weapons  and  In 
furtherance  of  nonproliferatlon.  As  I 
pointed  out  then  much  of  our  work  over 
the  years  Involved  highly  classified  mat- 
ters and  which  we  could  not  at  the  time 
bring  out  In  the  open.  Senator  Pastom, 
as  past  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee and  current  vice  chairman,  and  as 
a  long  time  mwnhrr  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, has  been  most  active  In  support- 
ing the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  and  in  furthering  International 
safeguards.  On  June  23.  I  introduced 
Into  the  record  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
had  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
tbtB  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Oommlaskm  at  a  time  when  the  execu- 
tive brandi  was  about  to  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  the  Indian  Oovemment 
wttldi  would  not  have  guaranteed  IAEA 
faapeetion  rights  to  the  civilian  Tarapur 
reactor,  wbitb  the  TTnlted  States  was 
bdlplBi  fijdla  construct.    As  I  pointed 


out  at  that  time  the  State  Department 
was  willing  to  agree  to  some  loose  lan- 
guage which  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  In  his  own  forthright 
manner,  characterized  as  "pussy  footing" 
language. 

Now,  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  Is  too  modest  to  discuss  more 
recent  efforts  that  he  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  have  under- 
taken in  order  to  strengthen  the  Inter- 
national Agency  inspection  system.  For 
example,  last  year  the  State  Department 
and  the  AEC  had  all  but  agreed  to  a 
request  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  a 
significant  amount  of  enriched  mate- 
rial— uranium  235— for  use  in  their 
civilian  nuclear  program  but  which  they 
were  not  willing  to  place  under  Inter- 
national Agency  controls.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee,  and 
Chtt  HoLiriELD,  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  together  with  other 
members  of  the  committee,  strongly  ob- 
jected Just  like  they  did  in  the  Tarapur 
matter.  Because  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee's strong  position,  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  AEC  went  back  and  have  been 
holding  further  negotiations  with  the 
United  Kingdom. 

This  past  2  weeks  negotiations  have 
been  proceeding  on  this  point  and  I  un- 
derstand, although  they  have  not  as  yet 
reached  full  accord,  the  United  King- 
dom is  now  coming  around  to  accepting 
International  Agency  safeguard  inspec- 
tion on  material  which  we  will  furnish 
for  their  civilian  reactor  program. 

I  might  also  note  in  passing  that  for 
many  years  leaders  of  the  United  King- 
dom civilian  power  program  were  crit- 
ical of  the  technical  route  the  United 
States  was  taking  In  using  slightly  en- 
riched uranium  235  and  preferred  the 
so-called  natural  ureunium  type  of  re- 
actor. They  are  apparently  coming 
around  to  our  approach  and  now  are  re- 
activating their  own  reprocessing  plant 
and  requesting  assistance  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  In  obtaining  enriched  ura- 
nium 235  for  their  civilian  program. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
Is  to  be  congratulated  for  his  long  serv- 
ice In  the  support  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  In  his  sup- 
port of  international  Inspection.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  him  for  his  very  fine 
statement  today. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  From  the  standpoint  of 
my  evaluation,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  made  one  of  the  three  historic 
speeches  I  have  heard  In  the  Senate  on 
the  whole  matter  of  nuclear  power  and 
its  control  and  the  related  subject  of 
disarmament.  How  well  can  I  remem- 
ber the  day  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut. Brlen  McMahon  made  his  historic 
speech  of  February  2,  1950.  here  In  the 
Senate  on  the  Importance  of  disarma- 
ment in  the  face  of  a  growing  threat 
of  an  atomic  war. 

I  think  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  today  will  occupy  an 
equally  Important  place  In  the  history 
of  Senate  discussion  of  the  great  issue 


of  war  and  peace  as  determined  by  the 
policies  the  nations  of  the  world  adopt 
in  the  field  of  nuclear  power. 

The  third  speech  I  wanted  to  refer 
to  in  the  trilogy  of  historic  speeches  on 
the  subject  was  the  one  that  was  made 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
KiimEDY]  shortly  prior  to  adjournment 
in  the  last  term  of  this  Congress. 

Those  three  speeches,  I  may  say,  will 
be  read  for  many  years  to  come  by  stu- 
dents of  history.  In  my  Judgment,  they 
are  going  to  find  that  those  three 
speeches  point  toward  a  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  and  on  the 
part  of  all  nations  of  the  world  that  re- 
cognize the  thesis  that  we  must  bring 
imder  common  control  and  administra- 
tion atomic  power  if  we  are  to  control 
the  problems  which  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  so  forcefully  pointed 
out  today. 

I  particularly  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  his  willingness 
to  face  up  to  the  China  Issue.  Just  as 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy! faced  up  to  that  Issue  In  his  great 
speech  on  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
power.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  pointed  out  that  China  Is  a  living, 
thriving,  sovereign  reality  in  the  world. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out.  it  is  up 
to  China  to  decide  whether  she  is  going 
to  sit  down  at  the  council  of  peaceful 
nations  and  live  up  to  her  clear  obliga- 
tion to  see  to  It  that  mankind  Is  not 
plunged  into  nuclear  war. 

We.  too,  have  an  obligation  to  see  to 
It  that  we  do  not  treat  her  as  an  un- 
touchable, so  far  as  International  con. 
ferences  are  concerned.  We  need  to  do 
whatever  we  can  to  keep  the  door  open 
to  China  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  so  eloquently  pointed  out  today, 
so  that  we  can  sit  down  In  council  with 
all  nations  In  respect  to  this  great  Issue. 
Unless  the  nations  of  the  world  agree 
to  a  program  of  nuclear  control  along 
the  lines  of  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  all 
nations  are  likely  to  be  destroyed  In  a 
nuclear  war. 

I  am  highly  appreciative  of  the  cour- 
tesy which  the  Senator  extended  to  me 
by  sending  a  copy  of  his  speech  to  my 
office  In  advance ;  and  I  shall  always  con- 
sider It  a  real  privilege  to  have  heard 
him  today. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore].  vice  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  for 
the  speech  which  he  Just  made,  which 
I  had  the  privilege  of  reading  earlier. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Isltmd  was 
a  leading  champion  of  the  Limited  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Treaty,  and  he  has  taken 
a  leading  role  in  the  effort  to  halt  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

I  am  proud  Indeed  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  his  resolution. 

I  believe  It  particularly  importsmt  to 
emphasize  the  points  in  his  address 
which  deal  with  the  strengthening  of 
the  powers  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency.  I  point  out  that  that 
Agency,  to  which  the  Russians  belong, 
has  devised  quite  satisfactory  methodi 
of  inspection  which  seem  to  be  clearly 
relevant  to  the  treaty  to  halt  the  spread 
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of  nuclear  weapons  which  we  are  dis- 
cussing today. 

I  am  particularly  anxious  to  Join  in  the 
recommendation  which  Senator  Pastore 
has  made  with  respect  to  changes  In  our 
present  draft  nonproliferatlon  treaty 
which  will  be  taken  up  at  the  end  of  this 
month  when  the  18-Natlon  Disarmament 
Conference  reconvenes  at  Geneva. 

Especially  I  would  Join  him  In  his  rec- 
ommendation that  any  agreement  the 
United  States  may  reach  with  our  allies 
and  the  Soviet  Union  respecting  the 
nonproliferatlon  of  weapons  should  In- 
clude a  provision  to  the  effect  that  the 
nuclear  powers  will  not  contribute  to  the 
nuclear  fissionable  power  of  other  na- 
tions unless  the  recipient  nations  are 
willing  to  place  the  material  and  equip- 
ment under  the  IAEA  or  a  similar  inter- 
national standard  of  Inspection. 

The  President's  draft  treaty  does  not 
contain  such  a  provision.  The  language 
is  fuzzy.  I  believe  it  should  be  amended 
along  the  lines  recommended  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  in  his  speech. 

I  am  thoroughly  In  accord  with  his 
recommendation  that  the  United  States 
should  offer  to  place  the  nuclear  fuel 
services'  chemical  reprocessing  facility 
under  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  safeguards  system;  second,  that 
the  United  States  propose  that  India 
place  Its  chemical  reprocessing  plant 
within  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  safeguards  system;  third,  that 
the  United  States  propose  that  as  ether 
nations  establish  facilities  for  reprocess- 
ing civilian  nuclear  fuel,  such  facilities 
be  subject  to  lAPA  Inspection;  and 
fourth,  that  Eluratom,  another  and 
smaller  International  atom  energy  asso- 
ciation, explore  the  possibility  of  a 
greater  cooperation  and  coordination 
with  IAEA. 

In  this  connection  I  Invite  attention 
to  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Cooperation,  which  met  In  Novem- 
ber and  early  December  of  last  year.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  attending  this  con- 
ference as  a  congressional  delegate,  and 
I  spoke  at  a  number  of  panel  sessions. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  to  what  I  presume 
he  already  knows,  and  that  is  that  the 
Citizens'  Panel  on  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  recommended  the  transfer 
of  agreed  quantities  of  nuclear  materials 
to  the  IAEA  for  peaceful  uses  by  the 
developing  countries  as  a  matter  of  U.S. 
policy;  the  elaboration  and  Intensifica- 
tion of  IAEA  Inspection,  and  the  subordi- 
nation of  all  transfers  of  fissionable 
material  to  IAEA  controls;  and  opening 
of  all  U.SSJI.,  United  Kingdom,  and 
United  States  atomic  energy  plants  to 
IAEA  inspection. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  princi- 
pal and.  Indeed,  the  chief  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Panel  on  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  reads  as  follows: 

That  the  tJnlted  States  aeelc  a  nonprolifer- 
atlon treaty  that  prohibits  the  transfer  by 
atomic  powers  of  nuclear  weapons  and  man- 
ufacturing capabilities  and  their  acquisition 
or  manufacture  by  nonnuclear  powers. 

In  this  coimectlon.  the  report  of  this 
Committee  clearly  indicates  that  we  are 
not  gobig  to  get  a  nonproliferatlon  treaty 


if  we  continue  to  Insist  on  something  like 
the  multilateral  force,  which  brings  the 
West  GermEm  finger  closer  to  the  nuclear 
trigger. 

The  members  of  the  Panel  on  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  are  a  dis- 
tinguished group.  The  Chairman  was 
Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner.  former  dean. 
School  of  Science,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  and  former  Speclsd 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Science 
and  Technology. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  members  of 
that  Committee  and  their  titles  and 
backgrounds  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Thk  CoMMrriTX  on  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament or  THE  National  Citizens  Com- 
mittee  ON   International   Cooperation 

COMMITTEE  MEMBERS 

Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wleener.  Chairman,  dean. 
School  of  Science,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  former  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Science  and  Technology. 

Dr.  Donald  Q.  Brennan.  Hudson  Institute. 

Fredrick  M.  Eaton,  Esq.,  of  the  New  York 
bar,  former  representative  of  the  United 
States  at  the  lO-Natlon  Disarmament  Com- 
mittee. 

Dr.  Vernon  Perwerda,  assistant  general 
secretary.  National  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 

Mr.  John  Fischer,  editor,  Harper's. 

RoBwell  Gllpatrlc,  Esq.,  of  the  New  York 
bar,  former  Under  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Joseph  J.  Johnston,  Esq..  of  the  Mont- 
gomery. Ala.,  bar. 

Dr.  Carl  Kaysen,  Llttauer  professor  of  polit- 
ical economy.  Harvard  University,  former 
Deputy  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  National  Security  Affairs. 

Dr.  Robert  Martin,  professor  of  political 
science,  Howard  University. 

Mr.  John  M.  Mitchell,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 

Dr.  William  V.  O'Brien,  chairman,  Insti- 
tute of  World  Polity,  Georgetown  University. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Pomerance.  civic  leader. 
Coe  Cob,  Conn. 

Rev.  Richard  Splllone.  S.J.,  director.  Cen- 
ter for  Peace  Research,  the  Crelghton  Uni- 
versity. 

Harold  E.  Stassen,  Esq.,  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Bar,  former  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  and  VS.  Representative  to  the 
Disarmament   Subcommittee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  note  particu- 
larly that  among  the  members  Is  Mr. 
RosweU  Gllpatrlc,  former  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

Similar  recommendations  were  made 
by  the  Panel  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  International  Cooperation.  The  first 
two  recommendations  of  that  committee 
were: 

1.  That  the  United  States  continue  to 
press  for  the  universal  adoption  of  IAEA  safe- 
guards and  be  prepared  to  place  an  Increasing 
number  of  its  civil  applications  Involving 
nuclear  reactors  and  related  fuel  processing 
and  reprocessing  Installations  \mder  lAKA 
safeguards  as  other  nations  reciprocate. 

3.  That  the  U.S.  Government  Increase  Its 
efforts  to  persuade  all  other  suppliers  of  nu- 
clear assistance  (raw  materials  and  equip- 
ment) to  Insist  on  acceptance  of  IAEA  safe- 
guards aa  a  condition  of  such  awlstanoe. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  IAEA,  by  expand- 
ing into  the  area  of  arms  control  and 


disarmament  and  putting  Its  inspection 
capability  to  work,  can  be  a  real  force 
for  peace. 

I  stress  again  the  Importance  of  the 
fact  that  Russia  is  already  a  member  of 
the  IAEA. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  very  able  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy  of  the  White  House  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Conference  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

The  CoMMriTEE  on  the  PEACErtn.  Usas 
or  Atomic  Enerot  of  the  National  Citi- 
zens' Commission  on  International  Co- 
operation 

committke  members 

Dr.  I.  I.  Rabl,  Chairman,  professor  of 
physics,  Coliunbla  University. 

Mr.  Alan  P.  Burch,  director  of  safety.  In- 
ternational Union  of  Operating  Engineers, 
APL-CIO. 

Dr.  Melvln  Calvin,  professor  of  chemistry, 
UnlversUy  of  California. 

Mr.  W.  Kenneth  Davis,  vice  president, 
Bechtel  Corp. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  HasterUk,  professor.  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine,  University  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Alexander  HcUaender,  director.  Biology 
Division.  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory. 

Mr.  John  R.  Menke.  member,  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, United  Nuclear  Corp. 

Mr.  Charlee  Robblns,  executive  manager 
and  secretary,  Atomic  Industrial  Forum. 

Dr.  Philip  Sporn,  chairman,  System  Divi- 
sion Committee,  American  Electric  Power 
Service  Corp. 

Mr.  WUllam  Webster,  president,  Yankee 
Atomic  Electric  Co. 

Dr.  Walter  H.  Zlnn.  director.  Nuclear  Di- 
vision; vice  president,  Combustion  Engineer- 
ing Corp. 

Mr.  Aston  J.  CDonnell,  manager  of  de- 
velopment. Bechtel  Corp.,  Committee  Coordi- 
nator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  strong- 
ly commend  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  as  did  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  a  moment  ago.  for  that 
part  of  his  address  In  which  he  said: 

Wherever  there  Is  a  disarmament  confer- 
ence, wherever  peace  Is  the  topic,  let  China 
be  Invited  to  come. 

I  am  as  aware  as  Is  any  other  Member 
of  this  body  of  the  belligerence  of  the 
Red  Chinese;  of  their  intransigence;  of 
their  present  unwillingness  to  sit  down 
and  talk  sensibly  about  the  many  prob- 
lems which  divide  our  two  countries.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land that  we  should  hold  open  the  door 
for  all  nations  at  all  disarmament  con- 
ferences, whether  they  be  plarmed  for 
1967  or  for  January  27  of  this  year.  I 
would  hope  that  China  would  be  Invited 
to  attend  the  18-Nation  Disarmament 
Conference  in  Geneva.  Suppose  China 
did  not  come;  at  least,  we  would  have 
made  the  effort;  at  least  we  would  have 
shown  our  own  peaceful  Intentions. 

A  few  words  more,  and  I  shall  be 
finished. 

We  should  not  delude  ourselves  about 
what  the  real  issue  Is  with  respect  to  a 
nonproliferatlon  treaty.  This  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  being  against  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.    That 
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\a  About  M  controv«nlal  •«  being  against 
■in  and  In  favor  of  motherhood. 

The  real  Lssue  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  permit  some  half-baked  plan  for  a 
new  multlnatlon  nuclear  force  in  Europe 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  our  efforts  to  ob- 
tain a  nonprollferation  treaty. 

I  again  endorse  the  recommendations 
of  the  Wleaner  committee,  to  which  I 
have  Just  referred,  which  stated: 

Ttukt  tb»  tmitad  SUt«a  ahould  lead  lt« 
aUlM  In  tb«  M«rcb  for  m«aiu  to  reduca, 
rmthw  tlum  Increaae,  tbe  buildup  of  nuclear 
w««pona  in  «nd  near  central  Europe.  In 
tbU  conaactlon,  tolutlona  to  the  nuclear 
problem  of  the  Alliance  should  be  sought  in 
arrangements  that  do  not  result  In  the  cre- 
ation of  new  nuclear  forces. 

On  December  16,  IMS,  I  sent  identical 
letters  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  expressing  con- 
cern about  a  report  I  had  seen  In  the 
press,  stating  that  the  detailed  planning 
for  a  Joint  NATO  nuclear  force  with 
West  German  participation  had  already 
been  agreed  upon.  The  report  also 
stated  that  the  conflicting  claims  of  a 
treaty  with  Russia  on  nuclear  nonpro- 
llferation no  longer  seemed  to  impress 
American  leaders.  As  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  nothing  was  quoted.  It  was  an- 
other of  those  instances  of  which  I  spoke 
earlier  today,  in  which  faceless  men. 
hiding  behind  the  screen  of  anonymity. 
attempt  to  promote  through  the  press  a 
new  policy  for  the  UjB.  Government  for 
which  they  could  not  be  held  responsible 
because  they  would  not  tell  anybody  who 
they  were. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rsoou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Ricoao.  as  follows: 

DBAS  Id.  BaaxTun:  It  was  reported  In  a 
dispatch  by  Anatole  Shub  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Poet  under  the  headline  "Accord 
S«*a  CO  Plw-Natton  Atom  Voroa  for  NATO" 
that  mooh  of  the  detaUed  planning  for  a 
Joint  NATO  nuclear  force,  of  the  MLF  or 
ANT  rarlety.  baa  already  been  agreed  to  by 
Britain  and  West  Oermany.  and  that  the 
creation  of  such  a  force  with  U.S.  adherence 
la  rat«d  by  XJS.  dlpIomaU  as  a  3-to-l 
probability. 

The  artiela  suggests  that  mixed  manning 
of  nuclear  armed  Polaris  submarines  would 
be  an  ultimate,  although  not  an  Initial  char- 
aeterlatle  of  the  force.  It  also  states  that 
"another  potential  obstacle — the  conflicting 
claims  at  a  treaty  with  RuasU  on  nuclear 
nonproUfsratloo — no  longer  seems  to  impress 
Amsrlcaa  leaders."  and  goes  on  to  assert  that 
"ths  United  States  now  has  no  inUntlon  of 
revising  Its  basic  draft  for  a  nonprollfera- 
tion accord — which  leaves  the  possibility  of 
such  an  allied  nuclear  force  open." 

As  you  wiU  probably  recall,  the  problem  of 
nnelaar  proUf«atlon  and  Its  relationship  to 
proposals  to  create  a  )oint  NATO  nuclear 
fot«e  was  given  particular  eonsideraUon  by 
ths  cltlam  panal  on  Anns  Control  and  Dls- 
armamsnt  of  ths  reoenl  White  House  Con- 
farancs  oo  International  Cooperation.  In  iu 
report  that  committee,  headed  by  Dr  Jerome 
B.  Wlasnsr  and  made  up  of  such  highly  re- 
gantod  sspwU  as  BoswaU  OUpatric  and  Dr. 
Carl  XaysMi.  sUtsd  that  "the  United  BUtea 
abotUd  toad  Its  aUlaa  in  the  aaareb  for  means 
to  raduoa.  rather  than  Increaae,  the  btiUdup 
ot  noelaar  waapons  in  and  near  Central  Su- 
ropa.     In  this  connection,  solutions  to  the 


nuclear  problem  of  the  alliance  should  be 
sought  in  arrangements  that  do  not  result  In 
the  creation  of  new  nuclear  forces." 

Tou  have  yourself  pointed  out  on  several 
occasions  that  the  threat  of  further  nuclear 
proliferation  Is  one  of  the  gravest  our  Na- 
tion faces.  No  one  can  say  for  certain 
whether  the  Soviets  would  be  prepared  to 
agree  to  a  treaty  to  halt  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  If  we  were  to  agree  to  forgo 
the  creation  of  a  Joint  NATO  nuclear  force 
with  West  German  participation,  as  they 
have  said.  But  It  Is  at  least  possible  that 
by  rushing  Into  an  agreement  to  create  such 
a  force  we  might  well  forfeit  our  last  chance 
to  obtain  a  nonprollferation  pact. 

In  view  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress to  assure  the  American  people  that  a 
step  of  such  magnitude — which  could  have 
the  most  serious  consequences  for  our  own 
sectirlty  from  nuclear  attack  and  the  peace 
and  tranquility  of  all  nations — will  not  be 
taken  rashly,  precipitously  and  without  due 
deliberation,  I  would  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  take  no  further  steps  toward  the 
creation  of  such  a  force  until  Congress  re- 
convenes In  January.  The  committees  con- 
cerned would  then  have  an  opportunity  to 
explore  In  appropriate  depth  the  questions 
raised  by  the  creation  of  a  Joint  nuclear  force 
with  Weat  German  participation  and.  In 
particular.  Its  Implications  for  the  sxiccess- 
ful  negotiation  of  a  treaty  to  halt  the  further 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JOSXPK    S.    Cl,AJlK. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  further 
sisk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  replies  that 
I  have  received  from  both  Secretaries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  replies 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  SEcaiTART  or  Statb, 
Wcuhington.  DC,  January  9.  1966. 
Hon.  JosKPH  S.  Clark, 
U.S.  Senate. 

OXAa  SsNATOB  Cuuut:  I  am  glad  to  reply 
to  your  December  letter  about  nuclear  non- 
proliferation.  There  has  been  a  consider- 
able amount  of  press  speculation  on  this  sub- 
ject but  much  of  It  misses  the  tSiCta  by  wide 
margins. 

I  would  suggest,  first,  that  a  supposed  con- 
flict between  nuclear  arrangements  in  the 
NATO  alliance  and  a  nonprollferation  treaty 
Is  not  a  real  one.  No  one  In  NATO  has  been 
talking  about  any  arrangement  which  In- 
volves the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
The  United  States  Is  strongly  opp>oeed  to  such 
proliferation.  So  are  the  other  members  of 
the  alliance.  This  Is  a  settled  policy,  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  and  we  see  no  prospect 
that  It  wUl  change. 

There  la  a  nuclear  problem  In  the  alliance 
because  of  the  hundreds  of  Soviet  missiles 
targeted  on  Western  Europe.  This  develop- 
ment on  the  Soviet  side  led  our  allies  In 
Europe,  at  the  end  of  the  last  decade,  to  be 
concerned  about  more  adequate  participa- 
tion in  nuclear  matters.  Living  under  the 
shadow  of  Soviet  missiles,  they  are  under- 
standably concerned  about  what  Is  going 
on  In  the  nuclear  field  and  desire  to  have  a 
responsible  part  In  the  discussions  and  ar- 
rangements respecting  defense.  If  any  one 
of  us  were  the  chief  of  government  of  a  state 
which  could  be  destroyed  In  a  matter  of  min- 
ute*, we  would  undoubtedly  take  the  same 
view. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  Is  Interested  solely  In 
the  Issue  of  nonprollferation.  it  ought  to  be 
possible  to  move  toward  a  treaty  promptly. 
But  If  they  have  other  objectives  In  mind 
and  seek  to  accomplish  these  under  the  guise 
of  nonprollferation,  then  there  will  continue 
to  be  dUBculty.  They  object  to  the  very  ex- 
Istance  of  NATO.  They  object  to  any  ar- 
rangements which  tie  the  United  States  and 
Weatem  Europe  more  closely  together  for  de- 


fease purposes.  They  object  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  as  a  fully  equal  part- 
ner In  the  Western  community.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  would  concentrate  on  the  Issue 
of  nonprollferation.  we  could  make  some 
progress  on  that  particular  point. 

I  assure  you  that  we  are  fully  conscious  of 
the  responslbllltlea  of  th«  Congress  In  this 
field.  I  can  also  assure  you  that  no  commit- 
ments have  been  made  which  would  tie  the 
hands  of  the  Congress.  All  of  these  mat- 
ters are  under  continuing  discussion  within 
the  alliance.  These  Informal  discussions 
have  not  yet  led  to  a  specific  proposal  but 
my  colleagues  and  I  are  ready  to  discuss 
with  you  or  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  the  present  state  of  play. 
Cordially  yours, 

Dean  Rusk. 

Thx  Secretart  or  DsrxNSE. 

Washington,  January  7,  1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Joc:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
December  Ifl.  1965,  which  Mr.  Stempler 
acknowledged  on  my  behalf  on  December  20. 

In  your  letter  you  referred  to  a  Decem- 
ber 10  dispatch  in  the  Washington  Post 
under  the  headline  "Accord  Seen  on  Five- 
Nation  Atom  I"orce  for  NATO,"  and  asked 
that  the  admlnistraUon  "take  no  further 
steps  toward  the  creation  of  such  a  force 
until  Congress  reconvenes  in  January."  By 
now  you  know,  of  course,  from  the  com- 
munique Issued  by  President  Johnson  and 
Chancellor  Erhard  on  December  21  that  no 
such  steps  have  been  taken.  I  think  It  also 
goes  without  saying  that  no  fundamental 
steps  of  this  kind  would  be  taken  at  any 
time  without  partlclpaUon  by  the  Congress 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  authority. 

I  do  not  know  the  source  of  the  news  story 
to  which  you  referred  in  your  letter.  I  can 
tell  you  what  we  are  doing.  Tou  will  note 
from  the  communique  that  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  from  the  NATO  countries  and  I 
have  started  discussions  on  the  possibility 
of  improving  present  nuclear  arrangements 
within  the  alliance.  We  shall  be  discussing, 
in  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Defense 
Ministers  of  10  NATO  countries,  the  prob- 
lems of  participation  by  the  members  of  the 
alliance  in  nuclear  policymaking  and  plan- 
ning, Including  consultation  in  emergencies, 
affecting  the  whole  of  the  nuclear  arsenal  of 
the  alliance.  As  you  know,  several  of  the 
allies  have  long  wished  to  have  more  of  a 
say  in  nuclear  policy  matters.  The  United 
States  has  long  been  committed  to  make 
efforts  to  bring  this  about.  We  are  now 
engaged  In  doing  so.  I  enclose  for  your  con- 
venience the  relevant  portions  of  the  com- 
munique of  December  21.  I  believe  its  terms 
should  fully  satisfy  any  concern  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  or  yourself  regarding  VS. 
flnnnees  in  adhering  to  a  policy  of  non- 
proliferation. 

I  shall,  of  course,  be  ready  at  any  time 
to  respond  to  any  Inquiries  you  or  the  Con- 
gress may  have  In  this  matter.  I  understand 
that  hearings  will.  In  the  normal  course  of 
events,  take  place  early  in  1906,  and  I  am 
confident  that  you  and  the  Congress  will 
remain  fully  Informed. 
Sincerely. 

Bob. 

Encloaure. 


ExraACT  From  Joint  CcMMtTNTqtrB  bt  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Chancellor  Erhard, 
DacxMBBi  21,  1»65 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  gave 
close  attention  to  the  nuclear  problems  con- 
fronting the  Alliance.  They  agreed  that  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  other  In- 
terested partners  in  the  Alliance  should  have 
ao  appropriate  part  in  nuclear  defense. 

In  this  connection  the  Chancellor  empha- 
sised that  the  Federal  Republic  of  Oermany 
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neither  intended  nor  desired  to  acquire  na- 
tional control  over  nuclear  weapons,  that  it 
had  in  1954  given  an  undertaking  to  its  allies 
not  to  produce  such  weapons  in  Germany, 
and  that,  finally,  it  is  the  only  state  in  the 
world  to  have  subjected  Itself  to  interna- 
tional supervision  of  such  an  obligation. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  noted 
with  satisfaction  that  the  Defense  Ministers 
of  a  number  of  NATO  countries  have  started 
discussions  on  the  possibility  of  improving 
present  nuclear  arrangements  within  the 
Alliance. 

The  President,  after  noting  that  the  deter- 
rent power  of  the  Alliance  had  proved  com- 
pletely effective  and  was  being  constantly 
modernized,  stated  the  views  of  the  United 
States  that  arrangements  could  be  worked 
out  to  assure  members  of  the  Alliance  not 
having  nuclear  weapons  an  appropriate  share 
In  nuclear  defense.  The  President  and  the 
Chancellor  agreed  that  discussion  of  such 
arrangements  be  continued  between  the  two 
countries  and  with  other  interested  allies. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  were  In 
agreement  In  upholding  the  principle  of  non- 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  Into  the 
national  control  of  states.  They  were  of  the 
view  that  Alliance  nuclear  arrangements 
would  not  constitute  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  and,  in  fact,  should  contribute  to 
the  goal  of  preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  They  stressed  the  Importance  of 
continuing  efforts  to  reduce  the  threat  of 
war  and  bring  about  effective  arms  control. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
gard to  the  comment  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  effect  that  a  supposed 
conflict  between  nuclear  arrangements 
in  the  NATO  alliance  and  a  nonprollf- 
eration treaty  is  not  a  real  one.  sufQce  It 
to  say  that  reasonable  men  may  differ. 
I  differ,  and  many  other  Americans  dif- 
fer with  the  Secretary  of  State  In  this 
regard.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the 
Russians  have  repeatedly  asserted  their 
willingness  to  sign  a  nonprollferation 
treaty  which  would  prohibit  the  creation 
of  a  NATO  nuclear  force. 

As  evidence  of  this.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  a  memoran- 
dum submitted  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
the  18-Natlon  Disarmament  Conference 
at  Geneva  on  January  28,  1964,  and  an 
excerpt  from  a  statement  delivered 
orally  at  the  conference  by  Mr.  Tsarap- 
kin,  the  Soviet  representative,  on  Au- 
gust 13,  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Memorandum  op  January   28,   1964 

8.  prevention  of  the  further  spread  ot 
nuclear    weapons 

As  the  Stocks  of  nuclear  weapons  Increase, 
and  the  methods  of  manufacturing  them  are 
Improved,  and  as  every  new  type  of  such 
weapons  are  being  devised,  the  question  of 
preventing  their  further  dissemination  be- 
comes increasingly  Important.  A  widening 
of  the  circle  of  states  possessing  nuclear 
weapons  would  Increase  many  times  over  the 
danger  of  the  outbreak  of  a  thermonuclear 
war.  At  the  same  time  a  widening  of  the 
circle  of  nuclear  states  would  also  make  It 
much  more  difllcult  to  solve  the  problem  of 
disarmament. 

The  Soviet  Government  notes  that  at  pres- 
ent there  is  an  increasing  awareness 
throughout  the  world  of  the  danger  threat- 
ening mankind  In  connection  with  the  fur- 
ther spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  the 
duty  of  all  governments  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  avert  this  danger  before  It  is  too  late. 


It  Is  particularly  Important  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  interests  of  peace  to  close  all  the 
channels,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  through 
which  nuclear  weapons  could  come  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  twice  during  this  cen- 
tury have  caused  the  conflagration  of  a  world 
war  and  who  are  now  actively  striving  to 
obtain  nuclear  weapons. 

In  order  to  shut  off  all  possibilities  for  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment proposes  that  an  agreement  on  this 
question  should  contain,  besides  the  pro- 
hibition to  transfer  such  weapons  or  to  give 
information  on  their  manufacture  to  any 
particular  government,  also  provisions  to 
guarantee  that  such  a  transfer  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  access  to  them  shall  not  take 
place  Indirectly,  through  military  blocs,  for 
example,  through  the  so-called  multilateral 
nuclear  force  of  NATO. 


TsARAPKiN  Statement  or  August  13,  1964 

In  concluding,  I  should  like  onoe  again,  on 
behalf  of  the  Soviet  delegation,  to  appeal  to 
all  members  of  the  18-Natlon  Committee  on 
Disarmament  to  set  to  work  without  any  fur- 
ther delay  on  a  practical  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  nondlssemlnatlon  of  nuclear 
weapons — such  a  solution  as  would  shut  off 
all  possibilities  of  access  to  nuclear  weapons 
for  those  states  which  do  not  now  possess 
them. 

Such  a  solution  should  provide  that  the 
nuclear  powers  shall  give  an  undertaking  not 
to  transfer  to  nonnuclear  powers  nuclear 
weapons  and  technical  Information  neces- 
sary for  their  production. 

Such  a  solution  should  also  provide  for  a 
commitment  by  the  nonnuclear  powers  not 
to  manufacture  and  not  to  acquire  nuclear 
weapons  from  other  states,  and  aleo  not  to 
obtain  technical  Information  for  their  pro- 
duction. 

Such  a  solution  should  also  contain  clear 
provisions  precluding  the  possibility  of 
granting  access  to  nuclear  weapKms  to  states 
not  possesaing  them,  through  military  alli- 
ances, whether  indirectly  through  the  access 
of  their  military  p>er8onnel  to  such  weapwns 
within  the  Joint  armed  forces  of  such  al- 
liances, or  through  the  participation  of  non- 
nuclear  states  in  the  possession,  disposition, 
and  control  of  such  weapwns. 

That  would  be  a  comprehensive  agreement 
on  the  prevention  of  the  further  spread  of 
nuclecu-  weapons,  the  condtision  of  which  Is 
awaited  with  so  much  hoi>e  by  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  The  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to 
sign  such  an  agreement  this  very  day.  It 
is  now  up  to  the  Western  Powers  and,  above 
all,  the  United  States,  to  take  the  next  step. 

Lajstly,  I  should  like  to  mention  that  we 
listened  with  great  attention  to  the  state- 
ment made  today  by  the  representative  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  Mr.  Hassan,  and 
were  most  Interested  in  his  ideas  and  sugges- 
tions. Above  all  we  welcome,  and  we  note 
with  deep  satisfaction,  the  decision  taken  by 
the  leaders  of  the  African  States  and  govern- 
ments at  the  Cairo  Conference,  at  which  the 
African  States  expressed  themselves  ready 
to  conclude,  under  the  aegis  of  the  United 
Nations,  an  agreement  renouncing  the  pro- 
duction of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  control  over  such  weapons.  There  Is 
no  doubt  that  this  resolution  represents  a 
substantial  step  forward  on  the  road  to  the 
nondlssemlnatlon  of  nuclear  weaptons  and 
toward  lessening  the  threat  of  thermonu- 
clear war. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
can  say  with  certainty  whether  the  Rus- 
sians really  mean  what  they  say.  How- 
ever. I  do  not  believe  it  advances  the 
argument  very  much  to  deny  that  the 
proposed  nuclear  force  is  an  obstacle  to 
the  treaty,  when  the  Russians  have  said 
over  and  over  again  that,  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  it  Is  not  only  an  obstacle. 


but  that  it  would  make  a  treaty  impos- 
sible. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  U.S.  draft 
treaty  to  halt  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  was  purposely  written  with  a 
gaping  loophole  in  it  to  permit  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  NATO  nuclear  force  of 
some  sort.  Time  and  again  the  Russians 
have  declared  their  objection  to  this  pro- 
vision on  the  ground  that  it  would  permit 
the  West  Germans  to  get  their  Angers 
on  the  nuclear  trigger — and  well  It 
might. 

It  is  reassuring  to  know,  from  the  let- 
ters of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  which  I  have  just 
had  placed  in  the  Record,  that  no  funda- 
mental steps  have  yet  been  taken  to 
create  a  NATO  nuclear  force.  But  what 
we  must  do  now.  if  we  are  really  serious 
about  getting  a  treaty  to  halt  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons,  is,  first,  to  rewrite 
the  treaty,  emphasizing  the  role  of  the 
IAEA,  as  recommended  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  and  secondly,  as  I 
have  recommended  In  this  talk,  to  close 
the  loophole  created  for  the  proposed 
NATO  nuclear  force.  We  must  do  this 
so  that  we  can  have  some  chance,  within 
our  national  security  requirements,  of 
coming  to  an  agreement  on  a  treaty  to 
prevent  the  further  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  which  we  all  so  fervently 
desire. 

Again.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  fMr.  Pastore]  for  his  sub- 
stantial contribution  this  afternoon  to 
the  cause  of  peace. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
wrote  to  me  and  asked  if  I  cared  to  join 
In  sponsoring  the  resolution,  I  replied 
by  saying  that  I  would  be  glad  to  do  so. 
because  I  believe  we  want  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  prohibit  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  for  the  wording 
of  the  resolve.  The  wording  to  which  I 
invite  attention  Is  that  the  resolution 
supports  the  principle  of  additional 
efforts  by  the  President  which  are  appro- 
priate and  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
peace  for  the  solution  of  nuclear  pro- 
liferation problems. 

That  means  that  we  support  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  attempts  to  take  further  steps 
toward  a  solution  of  the  problems  of  re- 
ducing the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, but  at  the  same  time  It  leaves  wide 
open  opportunities  for  the  Senate  to 
carry  out  its  duties  In  deciding  whether 
treaties  or  agreements  that  the  President 
makes  are  satisfactory  and  proper  for 
this  Nation  to  consummate. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  for  the  wording  of  the  resolution 
and  for  the  principle  he  has  advocated. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  Join  other  Senators  in  com- 
mending the  able  and  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore]  for  what,  in  my  opinion,  cotild 
be  the  most  important  address  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  this  ses- 
sion. The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
is  not  only  able  and  Industrious,  but  is 
one  of  the  two  foremost  authorities  on 
this  subject  In  the  Senate  today. 

I  was  especially  impressed  with  what 
the    Senator    said    about    China       We 
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■hould  all  give  careful  consideration  to 
the  short  paragraph  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island: 

IfAtloiu  do  not  bAve  to  love  ^e  another 
In  order  to  llTe  In  the  wune  woM  with  one 
another,  and  no  nation,  not  evsChlna,  can 
afford  to  retreat  from  the  rou^to  reason.  If 
they  and  we  are  to  Uve  at  aU. 

I  congratulate  the  able  Senator  for 
the  fine,  constructive  message  he  pre- 
sented today  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex- 
tremely glad  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  ooaponaor  and  sui>port  the  excellent 
and  far-thlnklng  resolution  of  my  dis- 
tinguished senior  colleague  and  able 
friend  [Mr.  PastouI  and  congratulate 
him  upon  submitting  It. 

The  problem  of  nuclear  proliferation, 
a  problem  that  becomes  more  acute  with 
each  passing  year.  Is  one  that  presently 
appears  to  be  without  solution. 

The  only  way  we  can  ever  reach  a 
solution  is.  at  least,  to  set  the  stage,  de- 
llnoate  our  objectives  and  declare  and 
reiterate  our  Intents  to  achieve  these 
objeetlTea. 

We  mxist  remember,  too,  that  until 
every  nation  psu-ticipates  In  a  nonpro- 
llferatlon  acrecment  as  well  as  In  agree- 
ments not  to  test  and  not  to  use  these 
aweaome  weapons — no  nation  can  feel 
Itaelf  secure.  In  this  regard,  I  congratu- 
late my  colleague  on  his  forthrightness 
in  saying  that  Ccxnmimist  China  must 
participate  in  any  agreement,  too,  for  it 
to  be  effective. 

The  resolution  of  my  senior  colleague 
leads  the  way  to  the  solution  of  these 
problems. 

Because  of  the  wisdom  and  necessity 
of  this  resolutioci.  I  believe  it  should — 
and  will — pass  overwhelmingly.  And 
that  It  will  be  the  prelude  of  an  actual, 
all  embracing,  and  lasting  agreement. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  It 
is  a  privilege  to  join  with  my  capable 
colleagues  from  Rhode  Island.  Senators 
Pastou  and  Pbu,  and  with  other  Sena- 
tors. In  support  of  Senate  Resolution 
179,  to  limit  the  ^read  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Along  with  other  citizens,  I  have  noted 
with  Ineieaslng  apprehension  the  Inter- 
est in  nuclear  armaments  which  has 
been  expressed  by  a  number  of  nations 
which  do  not  now  have  atomic  capabili- 
ties. None  can  deny  that  as  the  mem- 
bership In  "the  nuclear  club"  grows,  the 
danger  of  accidental  or  Ill-considered 
nuclear  tragedy  Increases  with  it.  We 
must  take  every  reasonable  and  appro- 
priate step  to  Insure  that  the  prolifera- 
tion of  these  fearsome  weapons  is  halted. 
and  that  workable  international  agree- 
ments are  oonsimmiated  which  will  limit 
their  spread. 

I  commend  the  vigorous  efforts  of  my 
cherished  and  effective  friend,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PanoBil  for  his  energetic  advc«acy  of 
this  resolution  as  a  step  toward  a  world 
of  safety  and  peace  for  all  men.  Like- 
wise. I  applaud  the  thoughtful  and 
cogent  arguments  advanced  by  the  dill- 
gent  junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pan.]. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ad- 
dress my  wannest  congratulations  to  the 


distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  for  what  I  regard  as  a  statesman- 
like address  on  what  Is  perhaps  the  most 
important  single  subject  that  faces  the 
nations  of  the  world  today. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
way  he  struck  at  the  heart  of  the  matter 
with  these  two  paragraphs.     He  said: 

The  challenge  of  ouz  times  Is  not  how 
many  more  nuclear  warheads  we  can  pro- 
duce or  stockpile,  but  rather  how  we  can 
prevent  their  proliferation  and  how  we  can 
prevent  their  use. 

He  further  said ; 

The  paradox  of  our  time  Is  that  as  we 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  developed  larger 
stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  relative 
defensive  posture  of  both  nations  has 
diminished. 

Mr.  President,  If  the  people  of  this 
country  could  fully  appreciate  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  truths,  then  how  easily 
the  whole  issue  posed  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  would  fall  Into  proper  prospective. 

I  shall  distribute  this  speech  to  all 
the  newspapers  in  my  State  in  the  hope 
that  the  publishers  of  those  newspapers 
will  give  proper  editorial  attention  to 
the  content  of  the  speech  which  the 
great  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  delivered  today. 

In  my  judgment,  a  nuclear  weapons 
nonproliferatlon  treaty  is  the  No.  1  item 
on  the  world's  diplomatic  agenda.  Cer- 
tainly it  must  be  viewed  as  a  matter  of 
prime  Importance  to  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  a  tragedy  it  is  that  circum- 
stances of  the  times  should  so  conspire 
against  It,  chief  among  which  is  the 
exacerbating  war  in  southeast  Asia. 

The  address  which  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastork]  has  de- 
livered In  the  Senate  today  helps  to  un- 
derscore for  the  whole  human  race  the 
importance  of  President  Johnson's  cur- 
rent efforts  to  attain  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  the  im- 
portant contribution  he  has  made  today 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr 
President,  I  congratulate  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  for  the  speech 
he  made  in  the  Senate  today. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  anyone, 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  or  within  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  whether  It  he 
in  the  executive  or  the  legislative  branch, 
who  knows  more  about  the  subject  or  is 
more  firmly  committed  to  finding  a  solu- 
tion to  the  very  difficult  problem  than  is 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

He  has  had  experience  in  this  field. 
He  has  taken  the  initiative.  He  has  not 
only  Influenced  events  in  Congress,  but 
has  also  had  a  major  Influence  on  the 
action  taken  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  over  a  period  of  the  past 
15  years. 

I  believe  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son] and  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
ti>r  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI 
have  shown  initiative,  and  have  had  the 
imagination  and  courage  to  speak  out  on 
some  very  difficult  problems. 


As  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  said,  being  against  the 
spread  of  nuclear  wea(>ons  is  like  being 
for  motherhood.  It  requires  much  more 
effort  to  get  at  the  intricate  problems  we 
face  month  after  month  and  year  after 
year. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land have  shown  both  initiative  and  lead- 
ership in  this  field.  I  agree,  at  least  with 
part  of  what  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
said  about  the  Importance  of  the  sub- 
ject. However,  I  believe  that  this  is 
merely  a  brick  in  a  house  that  has  been 
built  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 
This  is  merely  one  further  contribution 
that  he  has  made.  As  we  look  back,  we 
note  the  Initiative,  imagination,  and 
leadership  that  the  Senator  has  shown 
in  this  field.  I,  as  a  U.S.  Senator  and  as 
an  American  citizen,  express  my  grati- 
tude to  him  for  what  he  has  done.  The 
speech  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  was  most  Informative. 

I  should  like  a  little  later  In  my  talk 
to  address  a  few  questions  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

This  resolution  and  the  number  of 
Senators  who  have  cosponsored  it  are  a 
testament  not  only  to  the  Senate's  deep 
concern  with  the  problem  of  nuclear 
weapons  spread  but  also  its  esteem  for 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

But  this  resolution  is  much  more. 

This  resolution  puts  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  clearly  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  active  initiative  toward  nuclear 
sanity  and  peace. 

To  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  the  other 
nuclear  powers,  it  is  another  indication 
in  our  commitment  to  destroy  the  weap- 
ons of  war  before  those  weapons  destroy 
the  societies  they  were  designed  to  pro- 
tect. 

To  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
this  resolution  is  evidence  that  the  United 
States  maintains  its  commitment  to  a 
world  order  based  not  on  force  but  on 
the  rule  of  law. 

And  to  the  American  people  this  is 
a  call  to  continue  the  effort  for  which 
President  Kennedy  called  in  1963— the 
effort  to  "reexamine  our  own  attitude— 
as  individuals  and  as  a  nation,"  to  "begin 
by  looking  Inward — by  examining  our 
own  attitude  toward  the  possibilities  of 
peace,  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  toward 
the  course  of  the  cold  war." 

There  Is  a  yet  more  Important  aspect 
of  this  resolution.  This  resolution 
should  be  Interpreted  by  all  agencies  of 
the  Government  as  a  direction  to  pursue 
with  Increased  vigor  and  increased  com- 
mitment the  efforts  which  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  nonproliferatlon  agree- 
ment more  than  a  scrap  of  paper. 

For  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union  will  not,  by  Itself,  solve 
this  dIflQcult  problem.  As  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  said,  other  nations 
must  be  persuaded  that  it  is  in  their 
interest  to  accede  to  the  treaty,  and  to 
adhere  to  It  once  they  do  sign. 

For  we  are  concerned  not  just  with 
preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons this  year,  but  next  year,  and  5  and 
10  and  more  years  from  now. 
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Mr.  President,  we — you  and  I — have, 
after  all,  an  awesome  responsibility  in 
this  field  to  the  next  generation  of  man- 
kind.   That  is  why  it  is  so  important. 

A  nation's  present  government  may 
sign  the  treaty,  and  another  government, 
5  years  from  now,  may  have  a  different 
assessment  of  the  best  interests  of  its 
nation. 

But  it  is  now  within  our  power  to 
affect  the  conditions — economic,  polit- 
ical, and  military — which  will  shape 
such  decisions  in  the  future. 

If  India,  for  example,  does  not  suc- 
ceed in  its  economic  development,  it  may 
find  internal  pressures  so  serious  in  5 
years  that  a  demagogic  government 
would  seek  escape  through  nuclear  pos- 
turing. However,  what  we  do  now  can 
determine  India's  economic  future.  In 
my  judgment,  that  action  would  have  a 
major  effect  on  our  chances  for  pre- 
venting a  nuclear  war  spread. 

We  should  realize  that  dealing  with 
this  problem  will  require  action  not  only 
by  us,  but  also  action  in  conjunction 
with  our  allies  and  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  that  part  of  the  world.  It 
will  require  facing  up  to  our  relationship 
with  Communist  China,  not  merely  now, 
but  in  the  decade  ahead. 

What  do  we  expect?  What  wUl  be 
our  role?  As  we  fight  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, what  do  we  expect  will  happen 
concerning  China's  relations  with  India? 
Where  will  India  turn?  What  are  we  to 
do  to  affect  that  relationship? 

All  these  questions  must  receive  our 
utmost  attention  as  we  consider  this 
most  awesome  responsibility  of  the  con- 
trol of  nuclear  weapons. 

But  the  problem  of  making  nuclear 
weapons  unnecessary  for  the  present 
nonnuclear  powers  is  a  different  problem 
In  various  parts  of  the  world. 

In  Latin  America,  the  initiative  must 
be  taken  by  the  nations  themselves. 
Let  them  now  demonstrate  the  leader- 
ship necessary  to  create  a  nuclear  free 
zone  in  that  hemisphere.  Let  us  furnish 
our  help,  our  technical  assistance,  and 
our  active  encouragement.  That  is 
what  is  needed  now. 

I  think  many  Senators  have  made 
clear — and  this  resolution  will  make  un- 
mistakably clear — our  expectation  of 
action  in  the  following  areas. 

First,  our  search  for  new  approaches 
to  the  problems  of  European  security 
must  be  intensified.  That  was  gone  into 
In  some  detail  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  today,  and  for  a  period  of 
time  last  year. 

Senators  are  aware  that  the  greatest 
difference  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  on  a  nonproliferatlon 
treaty  is  over  the  question  of  West  Ger- 
man access  to  nuclear  armament. 

Unless  we  exercise  fully  our  resources 
and  our  Imagination,  both  technical  and 
diplomatic,  we  will  be  faced  with  a  choice 
between  our  alliance  and  a  treaty — a 
choice  which  paralyzes  action. 

In  this  connection,  I  urge  that  we  take 
this  occasion  to  make  every  effort  to 
feconcile  our  differences  with  France — 
differences  which  have  in  the  ptist  pre- 
sented possible  progress  in  this  area. 

Some  recent  French  Government  ofB- 
ctals  have  indicated  that  closer  coopera- 


tion may  be  possible;  our  response  to 
such  indications  should  be  swift  and  af- 
firmative. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  clear  to  all 
that  progress  toward  relaxation  of  nu- 
clear tensions  In  Europe  must  go  hand 
in  hand  with  progress  toward  a  general 
European  settlement. 

The  will  of  the  Senate,  as  expressed  in 
this  resolution,  cannot  be  fully  carried 
out  if  the  executive  departments  ignore 
European  questions  because  they  are  not 
presently  in  crisis. 

I  realize  that  it  is  difiBcult  to  turn  at- 
tention from  the  immediate  crisis  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  to  what  seems  the  less 
pressing  issue  of  peace  in  Europe.  But 
only  by  constant  effort  for  a  European 
solution  can  we  make  progress  toward 
the  lasting  settlement  on  which  the  peace 
of  the  world  ultimately  depends. 

In  Europe,  in  Germany,  we  must  rec- 
oncile and  satisfy  many  seemingly  con- 
filcting  interests,  and  make  hard  deci- 
sions among  some  of  them.  But  we  must 
have  a  program,  a  considered  policy,  for 
reaching  a  firm  goal.  A  policy  of  drift 
and  inaction,  of  self-satisfaction,  of  pre- 
serving the  status  quo,  will,  history  has 
clearly  shown  us,  be  dealing  a  holocaust 
to  the  next  generation  of  Europeans. 

Second,  we  must  Intensify  our  efforts 
to  insure  adherence  by  present  nonnu- 
clear powers  to  any  treaty  which  we 
reach,  to  make  nuclear  arms  unneces- 
sary, and  abstention  from  other  develop- 
ment as  attractive  as  possible  for  all  the 
nations  of  world. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  hope  that 
the  new  look  at  foreign  aid  which  the 
President  has  promised  Includes  in  its 
planning  provision  for  encouraging  all 
recipient  nations  to  abstain  from  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  weapons. 

Third,  it  should  also  be  clear  to  all  that 
progress  toward  our  goal  of  nonprolifera- 
tlon will  be  determined  in  large  part  by 
our  success  In  reducing  our  own  reliance 
on  the  control  and  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Countries  large  and  small  will  be 
reluctant  to  forgo  these  weapons  If  they 
feel  them  essential  to  their  own  national 
security  and  standing  in  the  world.  The 
more  we  rely  on  nuclear  weapons,  the 
more  reluctant  other  nations  will  be  to 
forgo  them. 

We  should  therefore  continue  to  pur- 
sue President  Johnson's  initiative  to- 
ward mutual  reduction  of  nuclear  stock- 
piles and  arms  with  the  Soviet  Union; 
we  should  continue  our  efforts  to  assure 
that  our  conventional  forces  are  ade- 
quate to  any  demand;  and  we  should 
pursue  with  Increased  effort  investiga- 
tions of  the  possibility  of  preventing  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  now  in  exist- 
ence— such  as  the  United  Nations  treaty 
prohibiting  their  placement  in  outer 
space. 

All  these,  and  other  initiatives,  will 
be  necessary  if  we  are  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

This  resolution,  which  in  my  Judgment 
represents  a  historic  Initiative  on  the 
part  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  all  Senators  who  have  Joined  with 
him,  makes  clear  that  these  steps  should 
be  taken. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  With  reference  to 
the  Senator's  point  that  we  should  re- 
appraise our  relationship  with  Prance, 
it  is  significant  to  note  at  this  time  that 
France  is  not  a  party  to  the  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty.  It  is  also  significant 
to  note  that  the  18-nation  conference 
which  Is  to  resume  In  Geneva  on  Janu- 
ary 27,  has  not  been  attended  by  Prance 
even  though  France  has  been  invited 
to  attend.  There  is  an  empty  chair  there 
awaiting  the  French  representative. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  New  York 
agree  with  me  that  now  is  the  time,  in 
view  of  what  has  transpired  in  France 
recently  at  its  general  election,  for  our 
State  Department  or  our  responsible 
people  in  the  White  House  to  exert  every 
possible  effort  to  renew  an  invitation  to 
France,  to  see  if  the  representatives  of 
Prsuice  would  not  be  willing  to  attend 
the  meetings,  and  also  begin  talks  again 
as  to  whether  or  not  she  should  become 
a  party  to  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  What 
the  Senator  suggests  is  extremely  im- 
portant. There  is  a  greater  possibility 
now  than  there  was  prior  to  the  recent 
election  within  France.  We  must  once 
again  sit  down  with  our  ancient  ally 
and  old  friend  and  determine  whether 
or  not  some  of  the  differences  can  be 
adjusted,  and  whether  we  can  reach  an 
accommodation  with  France  within  the 
coverage  of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty. 

Finally,  I  emphasize  that  the  efforts 
for  which  this  resolution  calls  will  re- 
quire the  best  brains  and  talent  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government — 
Indeed,  In  the  entire  Nation,  and  in  all 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

We  cannot  expect  to  solve  these  com- 
plex and  difficult  problems  at  the  lower 
echelons  of  government. 

This  emergency — and  it  Is  the  gravest 
emergency  we  f8w;e — ^must  receive  the 
same  intense  focus  of  attention,  the 
same  creativity  and  persistence,  which 
we  so  easily  assemble  for  crises  like  the 
Cuban  naval  confrontation  of  1962, 
like  the  war  in  Vietnam  now. 

Only  with  the  best  talent  and  energy 
and  brains  and  commitment  in  this 
coimtry  will  the  Intent  of  this  resolution 
be  carried  out. 

For  pious  hopes — and  speeches  and 
declarations  of  position — are  not  enough. 

What  is  necessary  is  action,  and  the 
will  to  action.  What  is  necessary  Is 
action  now.  What  is  necessary,  as  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  shown, 
is  a  program  of  action,  not  10  years  from 
now,  not  20  years  from  now,  but  now. 

If  these  awesome  weapons  are  ever 
imleashed — and  their  spread  can  only 
hasten  such  a  day — the  survivors  will 
not  be  Impressed  with  our  words,  how- 
ever fine. 

I  believe  that  more  can  be  done. 
More  must  be  done.  I  believe  this  reso- 
lution will  help  insure  that  more  will  be 
done. 

I  compliment  and  thank  the  Senat<H- 
from  Rhode  Island  for  the  courage  and 
leadership  he  has  shown. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Of  New  York.    I  yield 
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Mr.  CLARK.  I  express  my  complete 
agreement  with  the  points  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  during  his  ad- 
dress, particularly  with  respect  to  the 
need  for  bringing  Prance  beck  to  the 
conference  table  through  some  Initiative 
on  our  part. 

I  also  agree  with  the  point  he  made 
that  serknis  problems  will  not  be  solved 
at  the  Intermediate  levels  of  Kovem- 
ment.  One  of  the  moot  discouraging 
things  with  which  I  was  confronted  diir- 
Ing  the  3-day  session  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  International  Co- 
operation was  how  far  ahead  of  the  State 
Department  the  able  citizens  who  were 
members  of  the  conference  showed 
themselves  to  be. 

I  Intend  at  a  later  date  to  taJce  the 
floor  to  point  this  out,  and  to  support  it 
by  chapter  and  verse.  There  were  29 
such  citizen  groups,  and  there  was  hardly 
a  recommendation  that  a  citizen  group 
made  which  was  not  at  least  a  half  gen- 
eration ahead  of  the  position  of  the  inter- 
mediate group  representing  the  State 
Department.  There  was  such  a  negative 
attitude  taken  by  the  Department's  rep. 
resentatlves  that  one  felt  that  they  might 
hare  been  studying  Russian,  and  that  the 
only  word  that  they  had  learned  was 
"nyet." 

Probably,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  not  wish  to  join  me  in  this  critical 
comment,  but  we  must  get  this  whole 
problem  of  a  nonproMferatlon  treaty,  and 
all  the  other  various  measures  which  he 
and  I  have  hinted  at  this  afternoon  with 
respect  to  an  aeconunodatlon  In  Europe 
and  elsewhere,  out  of  bureaucracy  and 
up  Into  the  hands  of  the  policymaking 
officials  and.  hopefully,  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  have  such  leisure  from 
putting  out  one  crisis  after  another,  from 
puttteg  out  one  brush  war  after  another. 
so  that  they  can  give  coherent  attention 
to  these  major  problems  on  which  rests 
the  peaee  of  the  world. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  problem  with  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  is  that 
they  are  men  of  Imagination  and  far- 
sighted  in  that  regard.  The  difficulty  is 
between  the  military  industrial  complex 
m  the  Pentagon  and  the  negative  atti- 
tude of  those  below  the  top  levels  in  the 
State  Department.  Thus,  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  pretty  well 
has  Its  hands  tied  behind  Its  back. 

Again.  I  commend  my  friend  the  Sen- 
ator frinn  New  York  for  the  very  real 
contribution  he  has  made  to  this  debate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Let  me 
•ay  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
that  I  have  gone  through  all  the  events 
which  led  up  to  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  In  1963,  beginning  early  In  1861, 
and  without  atiy  question,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  initiative  taken  In  the  high- 
est ranks  of  government,  such  as  the  ef- 
forts which  were  personally  made  by 
President  Kennedy,  and  then  by  Averell 
Harrlman.  supported  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  who  showed  great 
initiative  and  imagination  In  this  field, 
we  could  not  possibly  have  secured  a  Nu- 
Qlear  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  mean  to  reflect  upon  the  work  and 
the  great  efforts  made  by  aU  those  com- 
mitted to  this  kind  of  progress;  but  un- 


less the  work  they  can  do.  based  upon 
past  levels,  is  seized  with  some  initiative. 
is  given  initiative,  and  is  supported 
actively,  nothing  will  be  done. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  New  York  that 
modesty  probably  prevents  him  from 
adding  that,  as  a  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  he  was  among 
those  who  made  a  very  real  contribution 
to  this  measure.  Let  me  note  that  I, 
too,  have  read  Arthur  Schlesinger's  "One 
Thousand  Days." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  the  brilliant  and  elo- 
quent addendum  which  he  has  just  made 
to  his  great  historic  speech  at  the  end 
of  the  previous  session  of  Congress  on 
the  nonproUferatlon  of  nuclear  weapons. 

His  statement  today  Is  a  fitting  con- 
tribution to  the  historic  speech  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  just 
made. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  remarks. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land a  question? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  certainly  may  do  .so. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  On 
page  10  of  the  Senator's  speech,  he 
states: 

I  would  recommend,  however,  that  any 
agreement  the  United  States  may  reach 
with  our  allies  and  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
nonprollferatlon  of  weapons  will  Include 
a  proTlalon  that  the  nuclear  powers  will  not 
transfer  Oaslonable  material  or  equipment 
to  other  nations  for  civilian  purposes  unless 
the  recipient  nations  are  willing  to  place 
the  material  and  equipment  under  Interna- 
tional agency  or  similar  International  safe- 
guards Inspection.  Similarly.  I  would  rec- 
ocninend  that  any  such  agreement  would  be 
joined  by  all  the  nonnuclear  powers  of  the 
world  and  they,  In  turn,  would  agree  not 
to  B«ek  or  obtain  nuclear  equipment  or  mate- 
rial except  under  international  agency  or 
similar  International  safeguards. 

What  is  the  status  of  that  agreement 
at  the  present  time;  and  could  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  Inform  Senators 
what  the  situation  now  is.  and  what  the 
prospects  are  so  far  as  the  future  is  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  talk- 
ing about  the  proposed  treaty — that  is. 
the  proposed  treaty  which  Is  now  on  the 
table  in  Geneva,  or  is  he  referring  to 
the  status  with  reference  to  the  nations 
who  receive  nuclear  material  under  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  am 
talking  about  the  latter. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  fact  remains  that 
every  nation  which  receives  any  fission- 
able material  through  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  is  subject  to  the 
edict  of  that  Agency.  The  problem  we 
have  had,  in  order  to  show  the  way  in 
our  bilateral  agreements,  is  that  we  have 
insisted  on  United  States'  inspection  be- 
fore the  IAEA  Inspection  system  was  in 
operation  and  that  there  must  be  an  ac- 
ooimtlng.  for  the  reasons  I  have  already 
given  and  later  will  repeat. 

We  have  Insisted  upon  Inspection,  but 
beginning  with  1963,  as  we  renew  our 
bilateral  agreements,   we   are   now   re- 


quiring that  this  Inspection  be  made  by 
the  International  Agency,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Does 
that  inspection  always  take  place? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  required  the  right 
of  our  inspectors  to  have  access  to  the 
facilities.  It  has  to  take  place.  Of 
course,  It  does. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  If  we 
are  to  furnish  that  kind  of  material  to 
England  or  to  France  for  civilian  pur- 
poses, does  it  always  come  imder  inspec- 
tion by  the  International  Agency? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  are  not  furnish- 
ing a  great  deal  to  the  United  King- 
dom as  of  now  but  the  fact  remains  that, 
at  the  present  time,  a  controversy  Is  pre- 
vailing. I  do  not  know  how  openly  we 
shoiJd  discuss  this  matter  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  today,  but  there  Is  quite 
a  controversy  going  on  between  the 
United  Statee  and  Great  Britain  regard- 
ing a  large  amount  of  enriched  U" 
Great  Britain  would  like  to  obtain  in  the 
future  and  also  as  to  the  wording  of  that 
particular  provision  In  the  draft  treaty- 
article  m — which  has  led  me  to  the 
recommendation  I  have  made  today. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  Is 
the  point  I  wished  to  get  to.  The  reason 
I  raise  the  question  is  that  I  am  not  on 
the  Senator's  committee,  but  I  did 
read  a  newspaper  article  4  or  5  days 
ago  regarding  this  controversy. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Some  time  ago.  when 
we  involved  ourselves  in  the  civilian  re- 
actor in  India,  it  was  I  who  wrote  the 
Conunlssion  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  stated  that  I  was  absolutely  dissatis- 
fied with  the  position  which  was  being 
taken  by  the  Indian  Government  on  In- 
ternational Inspection  because  they  were 
Insisting  on  the  sensitive  point  of  sover- 
eignty rights.  They  did  not  wish  some- 
one else  to  come  in  and  inspect  them. 

I  took  a  strong  position,  and  finally  we 
resolved  it  in  that  direction.  That  is 
the  position  which  we  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee have  taken.  At  least,  that  is  the 
position  I  have  taken  right  along.  When 
we  talked  informally  about  future  U" 
for  the  United  Kingdom  civilian  pro- 
gram this  controversy  developed  between 
us  and  Great  Britain.  I  have  taken  a 
strong  ix)6itlon  on  that  as  well,  and  I 
would  hope  that  they  would  resolve  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  can 
say  without  any  question  that  if  It  had 
not  been  for  the  initiative  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  the  nuclear 
plant  with  India  would  not  have  been 
under  Intematlonal  control  and  Inter- 
national inspection.  That  does  not  re- 
flect on  the  intent  of  the  Government  to 
take  that  action  until  the  effort  was 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
over  a  period — I  believe  of  approximately 
a  year. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  talk  about  pro- 
liferation as  though  It  meant  only  if  we 
take  a  completed  bomb  and  pass  it  on  to 
another  party.  We  do  not  do  that. 
Under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  we  cannot 
do  that.  All  we  do  today  is  establish  a 
civilian  reactor  to  manufacture  elec- 
tricity. The  product  which  that  reactor 
produces  is  Plutonium.  When  and  if 
someone  separates  that  product — that  is, 
from  the  uramum  fuel  element — we  have 
weapons    material,    the    material    with 
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which  to  make  a  bomb.  We  must  realize 
that.  Our  negotiators  must  become 
flnner  than  they  have  been  heretofore. 
I  believe  that  our  negotiators  have  been 
too  soft  on  this  point.  I  believe  that 
we  should  take  a  firmer  position.  If  the 
one  thing  that  we  fear  is  proliferation, 
if  the  one  thing  that  we  fear  Is  an  atomic 
holocaust,  let  us  do  the  things  that  are 
needed  to  be  done  to  prevent  those  fears 
from  being  realized. 

I  believe  that  the  first  ones  who  should 
fall  into  line  should  be  our  allies.  Some- 
times I  become  a  little  weary  of  the 
position  taken  by  our  friends  on  the 
question  of  inspection,  such  as  now  ex- 
ists regarding  the  wording  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  May  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  an- 
other question? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Certainly. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  should 
like  to  support  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  in  the  efforts  he  is  making  in  the 
controversy  which  is  going  on  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  permit  me  to  ask  a  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  Is  it  not 
true  that  Russia  is  a  member  in  good 
standing  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energj'  Agency,  and  that,  generally 
speaking,  Russia  has  cooperated  with 
the  international  effort  to  deal  with 
inspection? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  cannot  deny  that 
statement.  It  is  true.  Although  to  date 
Russia  has  not  placed  any  of  her  facili- 
ties under  IAEA  inspection.  Coming 
back  to  the  MLF,  let  me  say  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee,  unofficially 
and  officially,  singularly  and  as  a  group, 
have  told  two  Presidents  that  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  does  not 
consider  the  multilateral  force  as  an 
effective  force.  We  have  said  so  pub- 
licly and  privately.  One  of  the  members 
said: 

Who  came  up  with  the  "nutty"  Idea? 

I  believe  that  explains  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Let  me 
say  that  that  "nutty"  idea  came  up  be- 
fore 1961. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Of  course  it  did. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  believe 
that  we  all  have  to  take  that 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  I  hope  he 
will  understand  that  I  did  not  say  that, 
but  I  do  concur  in  the  characterization. 
It  will  not  work.  I  believe  that  we  are 
fooling  no  one.  I  am  against  it.  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  have 
opposed  it  from  its  inception. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The  pre- 
diction of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  been  amply  borne  out  over  the  period 
of  the  past  5  years. 

Let  me  ask  a  further  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Certainly. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  sup- 
port the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  In 
the  language  he  suggests  on  the  top  of 
page  11  of  his  speech  dealing  with  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  PASTORE.   What  Is  the  language? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.     Para- 
graphs I  arul  2.  on  page  11,  makes  some 
suggestions  as  to  the  kir\d  of  language 
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dealing  with  international  control,  which 
I  believe  is  most  appropriate  and  which  I 
should  like  to  support. 

However,  let  me  ask  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  another  question  in  con- 
nection with  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  on  page  15  of  his  speech, 
his  paragraph  4,  wherein  he  makes  the 
following  recommendation : 

4.  Euratom  explore  the  possibility  of 
greater  cooperation  and  coordination  with 
IAEA.  In  this  connection,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable, I  believe.  If  Euratom  were  accepted 
for  membership  In  the  IAEA — 

What  does  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land feel  about  inspection  by  Euratom 
rather  than  the  IAEA? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  SMne  of  the  facil- 
ities within  Europe,  I  believe  it  has  a 
practical  result.  It  accomplishes  the 
same  thing,  because  we  do  not  involve 
the  nationalistic  monopoly;  but,  psycho- 
logically speaking,  I  beUeve  that  the  six 
nations  should  agree.  Like  all  the  other 
nations,  let  us  be  first  by  putting  our  own 
reprocessing  plant  under  international 
inspection. 

We  can  still  allow  the  International 
team  to  come  in  on  four  of  the  reactors. 
Let  us  set  a  base.  We  have  to  set  the 
example.  We  should  say  to  the  six  na- 
tions that  Euratom  should  come  in  and 
subscribe  to  the  International  Agency. 
They  inquired  about  coming  in.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Russians  do  not  like  that, 
because  they  feel  It  is  an  organization 
within  an  organization. 

Sometimes  we  become  a  trifie  plca- 
yunish  on  some  of  the  issues.  We  must 
realize  the  broad  question  involved.  We 
are  talking  about  Ufe  and  death.  We  are 
talking  about  survival.  We  are  talking 
about  killing  300  million  people  in  one 
blow.  They  would  last  less  than  60 
minutes. 

The  time  h£is  come  to  be  realistic.  We 
must  recognize  for  what  it  is  the  idea 
of  working  so  that  someone  can  try  to 
skirt  under  the  agreement  by  some  kind 
of  subterfuge.  We  should  Insist  on  na- 
tions coming  in  and  living  up  to  inter- 
national obligations.  I  realize  that  they 
are  watching  one  another.  One  of  the 
six  nations  is  not  going  to  let  it  happen. 
But,  psychologically,  we  must  realize 
that  if  we  are  to  have  disarmament,  if 
we  are  to  have  peace,  we  must  have  in- 
ternational inspection.  That  is  the  rea- 
son why,  when  Great  Britain  wanted  an 
exception,  I  said,  "Now  is  the  time  to 
insist."  We  have  not  been  able  to  come  to 
an  agreement  with  the  Russians  because 
they  will  not  agree  to  on-site  inspection. 
Are  we  to  become  a  party  to  that  kind  of 
procedure?  We  ought  to  insist  on  In- 
spection. Now  is  the  time — not  tomor- 
row. We  caimot  afford  to  wait.  We 
either  mean  it  or  we  do  not  mean  it.  If 
we  mean  it,  let  us  say  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  sup- 
port the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
With  reference  to  Euratom  and  coopera- 
tion with  IAEA,  it  is  time  to  fish  or  cut 
bait. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  was  trying  to  take 
a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  was  trying  to  be 
diplomatic. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I 
thought  so.    I  was  trying  to  take  a  leaf 


out  of  the  book  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land for  yielding. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  in  the  resolution  support- 
ing our  Goverrunent's  efforts  to  nego- 
tiate international  agreements  to  pre- 
vent the  acquisition  and  ownership  of 
nuclear  weapons  by  countries  not  pres- 
ently having  them.  Any  measure  to 
reverse  trends  toward  international 
anarchy  merits  support. 

In  sponsoring  the  resolution,  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  regard  a 
nuclear  nonproUferatlon  treaty  as  the 
miUenlum  In  the  evolution  of  a  world 
order.  This  treaty  can  be  a  modest  con- 
tribution to  a  more  stable  International 
envlrormient.  It  could  be  more  than 
that  If  those  who  encourage  and  thrive 
on  political  instability  and  heightened 
International  tensions  were  profoundly 
to  change  their  attitudes  and  policies. 

To  be  really  effective,  a  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty  should  bind  all  na- 
tions. Including  especially  the  five  nu- 
clear powers.  Prance  and  the  Com- 
munist Chinese,  unfortimately,  have  dis- 
played no  interest  in  such  a  treaty.  A 
treaty  binding  all  other  nations  can, 
nevertheless,  be  a  useful  measure.  A 
bilateral  Soviet-American  nonproUfera- 
tlon treaty,  on  the  other  h&nd,  would  be 
superfiuous  since  neither  nuclear  giant 
Is  about  to  transfer  its  nuclear  weapons 
or  nuclear  production  capability  to  any 
nonnuclear  nation. 

However,  in  our  desire  to  conclude  a 
multUateral  nuclear  nonproUferatlon 
treaty,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  sacrifice 
the  legitimate  security  Interests  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
Despite  West  Germany's  apparent  will- 
ingness to  forgo  Its  desire  to  establish 
and  participate  in  a  multUateral  nuclear 
force  or  variant  thereof,  there  remains  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  several  of  our  Eu- 
ropean aUies  to  participate  actively  in 
the  planning  and  execution  of  NATO's 
nuclear  defense.  The  UrUted  States 
should  persevere  in  efforts  to  satisfy  this 
legitimate  aspiration.  In  my  judgment, 
the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  region 
find  Western  Europe,  the  citadel  of  free- 
dom, continues  to  merit  top  priority — 
higher  even  than  a  nonprollferation 
treaty.  In  saying  this.  I  do  not  mean  to 
downgrade  the  desirablUty  of  that 
treaty,  but  I  do  suggest  the  need  of  keep- 
ing our  security  priorities  in  proper  per- 
spective. 

So,  Mr.  President,  keeping  in  mind  the 
foregoing  considerations,  I  am  pleased 
to  associate  myself  as  a  cosponsor  with 
my  d[istmg\ilshed  coUeague  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastork],  who  is  the  author 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastors]  has  performed  an 
act  of  the  highest  statesmanship  in 
speaking  out  on  what  is  surely  the  most 
feeirf ul  issue  of  our  day.  President  John- 
son has  called  the  control  of  nuclear  pro- 
liferation "the  most  Important  task  on 
earth."  In  an  impressive  speech  to  the 
Senate  last  year,  the  jimior  Senator  from 
New  York  caUed  It  "the  most  vital  issue 
facing  our  Nation  and  the  world."    And 
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that  same  day,  Senator  Pastobs.  In  one 
of  his  many  statements  on  this  danger, 
said  that  our  nuclear  weapons  are  so 
poKrerfxil  that  "If  we  took  the  TNT  power 
of  20  mecatona  and  loaded  It  on  a  freight 
train,  that  freight  train  would  extend 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Paclfle 
Ocean."  He  has  repeated  this  frightful 
fact  here  today. 

We  can  never  afford  to  forget  that  we 
still  llTe  In  the  shadow  of  absolute  de. 
structton.  In  a  world  where  all  that  man 
has  painfully  buUt  over  the  centuries 
could  be  wiped  away  within  a  few  hours. 
We  can  never  afford  to  forget  that  each 
new  nation  that  obtains  these  weapons 
multiplies  the  chances  that  some  day 
one  nation  will  strike  out,  and  the  nuclear 
holocaust  will  begin. 

Aa  Americans  we  face  many  painful 
problems — the  grim  necessity  of  our  war 
effort  in  Vietnam,  the  continued  preva- 
lence of  poverty  and  discrimination  and 
lack  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  at  hcune, 
the  urgent  call  that  we  work  together  in 
building  a  great  society.  But  only  one 
problem  threatens  the  world  itself;  only 
one  endangers  all  himian  life. 

So  I  must  Join  with  my  fellow  Senators, 
we  must  all  join  together,  in  urging  the 
continuation  of  our  Oovemment's 
strongest  efforts  to  reach  agreement  with 
an  actual  and  potential  nuclear  powers 
on  a  treaty  against  nuclear  proliferation. 
We  must  Join  together  in  intensifying  our 
search  for  further  agreements  and  un- 
derstandings which  could  reduce,  and 
perhaps  finally  eliminate,  the  threat 
which  hangs  still  over  us  all,  the  threat 
which  can  only  increase  tomorrow  if  we 
pretend  we  can  ignore  it  today. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Sena- 
tor Pastore's  resolution  on  nonprollfera- 
tion.  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give 
this  reaoluUon  its  early  consideration  and 
overwhelming  approval. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
to  eo^wnaor  the  resolution  in  support 
of  ^Horts  to  halt  the  spread  of  nuclear 
wes^xms. 

Th«  dangers  that  prompt  our  concern 
are  stated  sucdrurtly  in  the  language  of 
the  reaolutlon. 

There  is,  however,  another  danger  to 
which  I  wish  to  draw  attention.  We  are 
now  confronted  In  Vietnam  with  the  most 
•ertous  military  conflict  between  Com- 
munist and  free  worlds  since  Korea,  and 
the  dynamics  of  this  conflict  point  in 
the  direction  of  Increasing  East-West 
tenMon. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  Is  under- 
standable that  some  Americans  see  no 
•Itematlve  but  to  blow  up  the  few 
bridge*  that  have  been  built  between 
Bast  and  West  since  President  Elsen- 
hower secured  a  truce  in  Korea. 

To  do  so,  however,  would  be  to  ignore 
the  realities  of  the  nuclear  era.  The 
fact  that  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Uaion  share  a  capability  for  mutual 
destnietloo  establishes  their  common  in- 
terest In  avoiding  such  a  fate.  To  that 
end  we  acreed  to  a  limited  test  ban.  and 
to  that  end  we  must  seek  other  meaning- 
ful and  mutually  beneficial  agreements 
such  as  a  nonproUferatlon  treaty. 

I«t  OS.  above  all.  resist  those  emo- 
tteial  arguments  grounded  on  the  aa- 
AimpUoo  that  the  alternatives  before  us 


are  simple.  They  are  not,  nor  have  they 
been  for  a  long  time.  If  the  true  self- 
interest  of  the  United  States  is  to  be 
served,  we  must  continue  to  explore 
every  avenue  of  common  Interest  with 
our  adversaries  even  as  we  stand  firmly 
against  Communist  aggression  in  Viet- 
nam. That  is  the  meaning  of  the  reso- 
lution I  Join  in  introducing  today. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastorb]  by 
cosponsoring  his  resolution  on  nuclear 
proliferation. 

As  President  Kennedy  frequently  re- 
minded us,  the  nuclear  sword  of  Damo- 
cles hangs  over  our  heads.  This  sword 
can  destroy  in  a  few  hours  the  works  of 
man  that  have  been  painfully  accumu- 
lated on  this  planet  since  the  beginning 
of  civilization.  In  one  fatal  nuclear  ex- 
change, we  can  reduce  a  large  part  of 
the  world's  cities,  farms,  and  factories 
to  rubble.  In  one  nuclear  blimder  we 
can  obliterate  the  works  of  art,  the  li- 
braries and  universities  that  record  and 
preserve  the  experiences  of  all  who  have 
come  before.  We  hold  in  our  hands  the 
power  to  bequeath  to  our  children  an 
earth  strewn  withsmoking  rubble  and 
an  atmosphere  taden  with  nuclear 
poison. 

This  problem  was  made  by  man.  and 
it  can  be  solved  by  man.  This  resolu- 
tion Is,  in  my  judgment,  a  useful  step 
toward  abating  of  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war. 

The  brief  history  of  the  atomic  age 
demonstrates  that  the  two  great  nuclear 
powers,  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.SJI.,  can  act  responsibly  In  times  of 
crisis.  We  are  two  great  industrial 
powers.  We  are  among  the  few  nations 
of  the  world  who  can  feed,  clothe,  and 
house  our  people,  and  provide  some  of 
the  amenities  of  a  good  life.  We  each 
have  a  great  deal  to  lose  by  mutual 
destruction. 

So  long  as  the  ability  to  produce  nu- 
clear weapons  rested  solely  in  the  hands 
of  the  United  States  and  Russia,  the 
world  was  precariously,  but  affirmatively 
protected  by  a  mutual  recognition  of  the 
impossibility  of  nuclear  war.  In  Berlin, 
Cuba,  Indochina,  and  other  situations, 
both  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
drew  back  from  the  option  of  mutuai 
destruction. 

But  this  balance  of  terror  is  no  longer 
effective  to  prevent  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Other  nations  have  joined  the 
nuclear  club  and  still  others  are  knock- 
ing at  the  door.  Some  of  these  nations 
are  so  poor  and  overpopulated  that  they 
may  feel  they  have  little  or  nothing  to 
lose  by  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
disagreement  between  China  and  Russia 
seems  to  be  whether  the  use  of  atomic 
bombs  is  an  acceptable  exercise  of  na- 
tional power. 

As  the  nuclear  art  spreads  from  coun- 
try to  country  and  continent  to  conti- 
nent, our  security  becomes  increasingly 
tenuous.  As  more  and  more  nations 
obtain  nuclear  weapons  there  is  no  as- 
surance that  they  will  not  be  used  to  try 
to  resolve  some  local  conflict  in  the 
Middle  East,  in  the  great  subcontinent  of 
Asia,  or  in  Africa  or  Latin  America,  or 
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that  some  nuclear  adventurer  will  not 
try  to  blackmail  even  a  great  power  with 
the  threat  to  destroy  one  or  more  major 
cities. 

We  must  bend  every  effort  of  national 
purpose  to  see  that  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war  is  reduced.  There  Is  no  more  im- 
portant step  toward  this  goal  than  im- 
mediately to  halt  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  countries  that  do  not  now 
have  this  capability. 

A  nonproliferatlon  agreement  ratified 
by  a  large  number  of  nations  would  help 
to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  a  nuclear  war. 
By  obligating  nuclear  powers  not  to 
spread  their  nuclear  weapons  to  non- 
nuclear  nations  or  to  assist  such  nations 
in  producing  nuclear  weapons,  the 
chances  of  nuclear  weapons  being  used 
In  war  would  diminish. 

A  nonproliferatlon  agreement  would 
also  reduce  international  tensions.  It 
would  help  to  reassure  those  nations 
which  fear  that  a  potential  rival  nation 
may  be  produchig  nuclear  weapons 
secretly.  When  such  fears  are  created 
tensions  rise,  especially  when  there  Is 
Inadequate  means  to  verify  charges  that 
a  given  power  is  building  nuclear 
weapons. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  negotiations 
for  a  nonproliferatlon  treaty  will  con- 
tinue late  hi  January,  when  the  18  Na- 
tion Disarmament  Conference  recon- 
venes in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  The 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Great 
Britain,  and  14  nonnuclear  powers  will 
discuss  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
draft  treaties  on  nonproliferatlon  agree- 
ments and  will  attempt  to  resolve  their 
differences.  The  hopes  for  a  treaty  are 
greater  today  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past  5  years. 

I  believe  that  this  resolution  will  assist 
in  the  accomplishment  of  these  objectives 
for  the  following  reasons : 

First.  A  resolution  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate supporting  a  halt  in  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  wiU  encourage  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  drive  for  a  treaty  this 
year. 

Second.  A  Senate  resolution  would  be 
yet  another  indication  of  the  peaceful 
intentions  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
pursuit  of  steps  to  reduce  the  danger  of 
war,  and  of  a  willingness  to  reach  mu- 
tually satisfactory  agreements  with  other 
nations  to  end  the  arms  race. 

Third.  A  resolution  would  be  an  en- 
couragement to  those  In  other  nations 
who  want  peace  and  an  end  to  the  arms 
race,  to  continue  their  efforts,  sometimes 
against  opposition  in  their  own  countries. 
Every  nation  has  its  zealots  for  nuclear 
weapons;  a  Senate  declaration  against 
proliferation  will  strengthen  the  position 
of  those  who  are  urging  nonnuclear  na- 
tions to  remain  that  way. 

Fourth.  Senate  debate  and  discussion 
of  a  nonproliferatlon  treaty,  leading  to 
passage  of  a  resolution  on  the  subject, 
would  become  a  source  of  information  to 
the  American  people  and  it  would 
demonstrate  congressional  concern  about 
the  issues  of  the  arms  race  and  the  re- 
duction of  intematioiuil  tensions. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  on 
his  leadership.    I  hope  this  resolution 


can  be  brought  before  the  Senate  for 
action  in  the  near  futiu-e. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  I  join  with  other  Senators 
who  have  spoken  in  the  Senate  today  in 
commending  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pastore]  for  his  flne 
statement  on  the  problems  of  nuclear 
proliferation.  This  resolution  calling  for 
and  supporting  the  continuation  of  the 
President's  efforts  to  halt  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  marks  another  impor- 
tant step  in  what  remains  America's 
greatest  challenge  and  greatest  respon- 
sibility. It  is  heartening  to  see  that  the 
resolution  has  the  support  of  so  many 
Members  of  this  body. 

Who  can  question  the  need  for  a  halt 
to  nuclear  proliferation?  Five  nations 
already  have  the  capacity  to  develop  and 
use  these  destructive  weapons.  More 
than  a  dozen  others  will  have  this  knowl- 
edge within  a  few  years.  And  in  areas 
of  underlying  tension  and  deepseated 
discontent,  the  nuclear  capability  of  one 
nation  places  a  pressure  on  surrounding 
states  to  develop  an  equal  potential  for 
self-defense.  Thus  as  the  number  of  na- 
tions possessing  this  capability  Increases, 
the  difficulty  of  controlling  its  use  grows 
faster  still. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  we  In  America 
have  a  special  responslbllty  to  channel 
the  use  of  nuclear  power  toward  peaceful 
ends.  We  were  the  first  to  discover  ttie 
potential  of  the  atom,  the  first  to  un- 
leash its  power  in  a  bomb,  the  first  to 
call  for  a  test  ban  treaty.  Now  we  stand 
foremost  among  world  nuclear  powers. 

Yet,  paradoxically,  it  is  difficult  to 
maintain  the  extreme  sense  of  urgency 
which  is  necessary  to  cope  with  this,  the 
most  serious  problem  confronting  man- 
kind. Negotiating  failures  in  Geneva 
lack  the  dramatic  impact  of  battle  losses 
in  Vietnam,  and  the  absence  of  signifi- 
cant progress  does  not  bring  daily  news- 
paper headlines. 

But  we  must  not  let  our  national  pre- 
occupation over  the  conflict  in  Vietnam 
divert  our  attention  from  this  problem 
of  nuclear  spread.  Our  search  for  solu- 
tions must  go  on,  for  the  danger  grows 
greater  with  each  day,  and  it  does  not 
await  an  end  to  the  Vietnam  hostilities. 

For  that  reason  I  believe  that  Senator 
Pastore's  resolution  serves  an  important 
purpose.  It  reminds  all  of  us  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities. It  reminds  the  Nation 
and  the  world  of  our  commitment  to 
peace  and  to  a  world  free  of  the  threat 
of  nuclear  holocaust.  It  gives  the  sup- 
port and  encouragement  of  this  body  to 
the  efforts  already  initiated  by  President 
Johnson  to  seek  and  to  carry  forward  all 
appropriate  means  of  controlling  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  interest 
of  peace. 

I  again  commend  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  on  the  farslghted  initiative 
he  has  shown  in  introducing  this  resolu- 
tion today.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  with 
so  many  Senators  in  a  united  effort  to 
bring  the  Influence  and  experience  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  bear  on  the  negotiation 
of  a  nonproliferatlon  treaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What 
is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  PASiORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quor\mi. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WILD   RIVERS   ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  144€)  to  reserve  certain 
public  lands  for  a  National  Wild  Rivers 
System,  to  provide  a  procedure  for  add- 
ing additional  public  lands  and  other 
lands  to  the  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  ques- 
tion has  arisen. 

Members  of  the  Idaho  Highway  Board 
visited  with  me  during  the  adjournment 
of  Congress  and  raised  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  wild  river  bill  (S.  1446) 
would  forestall  or  prevent  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  needed  roads 
and  bridges  in  wild  river  areas. 

Clearly,  the  question  must  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative.  The  bill  would 
not  prevent  the  construction  of  needed 
roads  and  bridges  in  wild  river  areas. 

Both  the  language  of  the  bill  and  the 
committee  report.  Report  792  of  the  89th 
Congress,  1st  session,  made  clear  this 
fact  and  the  legislative  intent  with  re- 
spect to  it. 

Section  2  of  S.  1446  contains  the  state- 
ment on  policy.    It  provides,  in  part; 

It  is  the  policy  of  CongreEs  to  preeerve, 
develop,  reclaim,  and  make  accesalble  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  American  people  selected 
parts  of  the  Nation's  diminishing  resource  of 
free-flowing  rivers. 

I  emphasize  the  words  "make  accessi- 
ble for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the  American 
people"  in  the  foregoing  statement  of 
policy. 

Again,  in  the  definition  of  wild  river 
areas  eligible  to  be  included  in  the  wild 
rivers  system  in  section  2(b) ,  we  find  one 
of  the  criteria  is  that  it  will  promote 
"public  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  scenic, 
fish,  wildlife,  and  outdoor  recreation 
values." 

Again,  In  subsection  (g) ,  section  5,  page 
26,  we  find  the  following  affirmative  pro- 
vision: 

A  state  shall  have  such  rights  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  adequate  acceu  by  such 
State  to  the  beds  of  navigable  streams, 
tributaries,  or  rivers  (or  segments  thereof) 
which  are  vested  In  the  State,  in  case  such 
beds  are  located  In  a  wild  liver  area. 

Turning  to  the  committee  report  on 
S.  1446,  page  2,  there  is  set  forth  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  legislative  intent,  as 
follows : 

It  Is  cUso  the  Intent  of  the  committee  that 
nothmg  In  the  bill  should  change  existing 
laws  with  respect  to  the  construction  of 
bridges  or  needed  roads.  In  given  cases,  the 
committee  felt  that  property  owners  might 
need  access  to  both  sides  of  the  river. 

This,  of  course,  envisions  a  situation 
in  which  a  private  property  holding  exists 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  and  the  neces- 
sity for  access  to  both  sides  liy  the  owner. 

Again,  in  discussing  the  limitations  on 
the  power  of  condemnation  which  the 


committee  wrote  into  the  bill,  the  report 
explains  that  the  ccnunittee  was  willing 
to  approve  such  a  limitation,  because  un- 
der It  the  admlriistratlve  authorities 
"could  amply  provide  bank  land  areas  for 
public  access." 

This  statement  is  further  evidence  of 
the  committee's  intent  that  wild  river 
areas  should  be  accessible  to  the  public. 

Moreover,  nothing  in  the  bill  should 
be  construed  to  constitute  a  prohibition 
against  construction  of  needed  public 
roads  and  bridges  along  such  wild  rivers 
or  across  them  whenever  the  public  ne- 
cessity or  convenience  would  thereby  be 
served. 

In  sum,  the  specific  language  of  S. 
1446,  the  legislative  intent  as  expressed 
in  the  committee  report,  and,  I  should 
hope,  these  remarks  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  this  afternoon,  will  make 
it  clear  that  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
would  not  forestall  or  prevent  the  con- 
struction of  needed  roads  and  bridges 
in  a  wild  river  area. 

Mr.  Piesldent,  I  understand  that  the 
pending  business  is  the  amendment  of- 
fered last  night  by  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon,  and  that  he 
would  like  to  address  himself  to  the 
amendment  now. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw my  amendment,  because  the  Sen- 
ator in  charge  of  the  bill  and  I  dis- 
cussed the  major  points  I  raised  last 
night.  We  reached  an  agreement  for 
modification  of  the  bill  in  respect  to  two 
amendments  which  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  will  offer,  and  one  amendment 
which  I  shall  subsequently  offer. 

I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  the  first  of  two  amendments 
that  I  should  like  to  offer,  on  my  own 
behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  and  I  ask  that  It  be 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  22, 
line  1,  in  the  committee  amendment.  It 
Is  proposed  to  strike  the  language  "75 
per  centum  or  more"  and  in  lieu  thereof 
substitute  "50  per  centum  or  more". 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  follow- 
ing the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  made  on  the 
floor  last  night,  it  seemed  to  me  that  sim- 
ple equity  required  a  formula  in  the  bill 
which  would  do  equal  justice  to  private 
property  holders,  wheUier  they  live  in 
the  State  of  Idaho,  Oregon,  or  any  other 
State,  wherein  wild  rivers  might  be  lo- 
cated. 

The  75 -percent  limitation,  when  we 
compared  the  amount  of  public  land  in 
the  various  Western  States  affected, 
seemed  to  be  too  high,  resulting  in  a  dis- 
crimination against  the  State  of  Oregon, 
as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  pointed  out 
last  evening,  and  quite  possibly  against 
other  States. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  a  50-percent 
limitation  would  do  more  equal  justice 
to  all  the  western  public-land  States 
concerned,  and  still  maintain  tlie  leeway 
needed  for  the  administrators  to  acquire 
necessary    public    access,    bankland    for 
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campgrounds,  and  other  types  ot  rec- 
reational facilities  on  the  wild  rivers 
within  the  system  to  be  estubUshed  by 
theblU. 

For  these  reasons.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Senate  should  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, reducing  the  75 -percent  figure  to 
50  percent.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  do  so. 
The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  CmnicBl  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  second  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment,  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICETl.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  LsoiSLATiTX  CLZtx.  On  page  22, 
line  12,  following  the  word  "System"  It 
is  proposed  to  Insert  a  comma,  and  strike 
the  word  "or". 

In  line  13,  after  the  word  "System"  It 
Is  proposed  to  Insert  the  following:  "or 
revested  Oregon  and  California  Railroad 
and  reoanTeyed  Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road 
grant  lands." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
particular  lands  Involved  in  this  amend- 
ment are  of  qpeeial  value  to  the  State 
of  Oregon,  In  that  they  are  not  only 
rich  tlmberlands,  but  In  that  75  percent 
of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  timber 
from  such  lands  go  to  the  respective 
counties,  instead  of  the  customary  25  per- 
cent that  obtains  on  other  national 
forest  lands. 

Therefore,  if  the  Secretary  were  to 
include  lands  of  this  type  In  any  ex- 
change arrangement,  the  Interests  of 
the  Oregon  counties  affected  might  be 
unduly  prejudiced. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
stated  the  situation.  I  will  state  this  ad- 
ditional fact  about  the  formula : 

Out  of  the  75  percent  that  the  counties 
receive,  two-thirds  goes  back  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  strengthen  counties 
on  access  roads  and  timber  roads.  The 
result  is  that  the  net  amount  that  goes 
to  the  county  for  other  purposes  In  lieu 
of  taxes  is  about  the  same  as  what  goes 
to  the  county  In  connection  with  forest 
roads  and  other  domain  roads. 

It  Is  proper  that  O.  t  C.  lands  be  pro- 
tected so  that  the  counties  will  not  suffer 
great  loss  as  a  result  of  not  putting  into 
the  bill  the  amendment  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  has  agreed  to. 

I  do  not  say  that  they  would  suffer  the 
loss,  but  the  point  is  that  the  power  to 
make  the  exchanges  that  could  result  in 
a  loss  would  be  present.  Furthermore, 
the  advisory  boards  in  Oregon  which  ad- 
vised the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Oovemment  in  respect  to  public  land 
have  been  made  perfectly  clear.  They 
believe  that  any  exchange  policy  should 
be  one  that  is  careful  to  protect  county 
Interest  m  O^tC.  land. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
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ment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
CHtTRCH]  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment which  Is  at  the  desk,  in  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
CmnicHl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  23, 
line  19,  in  the  committee  amendment  Im- 
mediately after  the  word  'management," 
it  is  proposed  to  Insert  a  comma  and  the 
word  "zoning." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  net 
result  of  this  amendment  Is  that  this 
part  of  the  bill  would  read  as  follows: 

Neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  nor 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  exercise  any 
authority  to  acquire  county-owned  lands 
within  any  wild  rtver  area  without  the  con- 
sent of  said  county  as  long  as  the  county  is 
following  a  plan  for  the  management,  zoning, 
and  protection  of  such  lands  that  Is  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary. 

We  are  working  hard  in  Oregon, 
through  the  counties,  to  develop  a  sensi- 
ble program  for  the  protection  and 
beauttflcatlon  of  our  lands  through  zon- 
ing, so  as  to  encourage  the  development 
of  the  necessary  recreational  facilities 
to  attract  recreationists  to  our  State.  I 
believe  we  ought  to  Include  along  with 
the  word  "management"  the  word  "zon- 
ing." The  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
agreed  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
adoption  of  these  three  amendments,  I 
can  support  the  bill  with  enthusiasm. 

I  express  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  my  deep  appreciation  for 
the  cooperation  and  understanding  he 
has  extended  to  me  in  respect  to  the 
suggestions  I  made  for  the  modification 
of  the  bUl.  That  is  typical  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,  as  I  said  in  my  main 
address  yesterday.  I  sincerely  thank 
him  for  his  kindness. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  his  generous  remarks,  and 
also  for  his  cooperative  attitude  in  ar- 
riving at  the  kind  of  revision  that  would 
be  acceptable. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  wild  rivers  bill,  I 
am  happy  to  support  this  first  major 
legislation  to  pass  the  Senate  in  the  2d 
session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

The  rivers  of  this  great  Nation  have 
contributed  to  our  industrial  develop- 
mait  In  many  ways.  They  provide 
power  to  turn  great  electrical  turbines. 
They  serve  as  broad  highways  along 
which  the  commodities  of  commerce 
move  to  their  destinations.  They  have 
provided  the  water  needed  to  make 
many  Items  of  manufacture.    And,  to 


our  shame,  they  have  been  turned  into 
sewers  for  the  disposal  of  waste. 

Our  rivers  serve  us  In  another  way, 
also.  In  thelr_ original  state  they  are 
things  of  beauty.  They  offer  man  a 
place  of  retreat  where  he  can  find  soli- 
tude and  time  for  reflection.  The  sight 
of  white  water  roaring  through  a  moun- 
tain gorge  takes  us  Into  another  world, 
a  world  which  may  soon  be  forever  lost 
to  us  If  we  do  not  act  now  to  preserve 
it.  For  the  exploitation  of  our  rivers 
has  greatly  enriched  our  physical  lives, 
but  it  threatens  to  Impoverish  our  spir- 
itual lives. 

As  with  so  many  things,  the  best  an- 
swer is  moderation.  All-out  Industrial 
exploitation  of  our  rivers  will  In  a  few 
more  generations  leave  us  with  little 
more  than  polluted  rivulets.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  do  need  the  use  of  our 
rivers  for  industrial  purposes.  The  task 
of  public  policy  is  to  draw  the  line  of 
moderation. 

In  recent  years  Congress  has  taken 
action  to  draw  that  line.  The  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1964  sets  aside  millions  of 
acres  of  wilderness  land  for  preserva- 
tion in  a  natural  wild  state.  The  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965  is  Intended  for  the 
prevention,  control,  and  abatement  of 
water  pollution.  The  wild  rivers  blU  is 
a  natural  companion  to  these  measures. 

While  our  long-term  goal  should  be  to 
have  all  our  waters  free  from  pollution, 
this  alone  is  not  enough.  Before  it  is 
too  late,  we  must  set  aside  rivers  for 
preservation  In  their  natural  state,  free 
from  the  encroachments  of  man.  This 
is  what  the  wild  rivers  bill  does;  Con- 
gress declares  its  policy  to  be  the  preser- 
vation, development,  and  reclamation  of 
selected  parts  of  the  Nation's  diminish- 
ing resource  of  free-flowing  rivers  for 
the  beneflt  of  all  American  people. 

The  bill  creates  a  National  Wild  Rivers 
System,  made  up  of  parts  of  five  rivers, 
the  Salmon  and  Clearwater  in  Idaho, 
the  Rogue  in  Oregon,  the  Rio  Grande  in 
New  Mexico,  and  the  Eleven  Point  In 
Missouri.  Eleven  other  rivers  are  listed 
for  a  combined  Federal-State  study  to 
determine  the  feasibility  and  desirability 
of  Including  these  additional  rivers.  A 
procedure  is  also  provided  for  future 
inclusion  of  other  rivers  in  the  system. 

I  sincerely  entreat  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs in  the  exercise  of  their  pxjwer  of 
legislative  oversight,  to  be  vigorous  in 
urging  upon  those  who  administer  this 
act  a  policy  of  strong  leadership  In 
bringing  additional  areas  under  the  cov- 
erage of  the  Wild  Rivers  System.  I  hope 
that  soon  some  of  our  Texas  rivers  may 
be  Included  in  the  Wild  Rivers  System. 
While  we  are  making  a  good  start  here 
today,  adequate  protection  of  our  wilder- 
ness calls  for  the  inclusion  of  many  more 
rivers  than  are  now  covered  by  the  bill 

I  feel  confldent  that  the  committee 
will  follow  such  a  policy,  because  of  the 
ability,  dedication,  and  philosophy  of  the 
men  who  serve  on  it.  There  is  no  more 
courageous  conservationist  in  the  Senate 
than  the  floor  manager  and  chief  sponsor 
of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chtikch].  Like- 
wise, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
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fairs  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  distinguished 
former  chairman  [Mr.  Anderson],  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Parks  Subcommittee  [Mr.  Bible] 
are  all  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of 
our  natural  heritage.  I  feel  confldent 
that  they  will  be  vigilant  in  seeing  to  it 
that  this  act  is  implemented  as  Congress 
Intended. 

I  commend  especially  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chtirch],  who 
is  In  charge  of  the  bUl.  There  is  no  more 
ardent,  courageous  sponsor  of  the  bill 
than  he.  Since  the  Senate  reconvened, 
I  had  the  privilege  of  being  present  at 
a  large  banquet  at  which  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  received  a  national  award 
as  the  outstanding  legislator  in  the  Na- 
tion for  his  accomplishment  in  the  past 
year  in  cormectlon  with  the  passage  of 
wilderness  legislation.  It  was  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  see  him  receive  that  notable 
award,  which  was  a  beautiful  sculpture 
piece  by  one  of  the  great  artists  of  wild- 
life in  this  country. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  for  his  kind 
reference  to  me. 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  by  the  acceptance  of  the  two 
amendments  which  have  Just  been  added 
to  the  wild  rivers  bill.  After  the  ex- 
tensive debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
yesterday,  which  I  listened  to  carefully, 
I  was  concerned  about  some  of  the  areas 
regarding  the  Rogue  River,  In  my  State. 
So  I  returned  to  my  office  and  examined 
a  map  of  the  Rogue  River,  section  by 
section.  The  change  from  the  75- 
to  the  50-percent  limitation  relieves  me 
concerning  some  of  the  problems  we 
might  have.  My  senior  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
has  called  attention  to  this  situa- 
tion, and  it  has  now  been  resolved  by 
cooperation. 

I  recall  only  one  other  bill  that  has 
been  before  the  Senate  that  had  so  excit- 
ing a  title  as  the  title  of  the  blU  now 
before  the  Senate.  It  occurred  before 
my  time  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  but 
it  was  a  bill  sponsored  and  carried 
through  the  Senate  by  the  dlstingiiished 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  at  whose  desk  I  am  now  standing. 
It  was  entitled  "Oil  for  the  Lamps  of 
Learning."  Think  of  the  Impressive 
message  that  that  title  carried. 

We  cannot  read  about  a  bill  entitled 
"WUd  Rivers"  without  calling  up  a  pic- 
ture of  the  very  thing  we  seek  to  connote 
and  suggest. 

Mr.  President,  Oregon's  Rogue  River 
Is  singled  out  in  the  wild  rivers  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  as  one  of  the  five  river 
segments  in  the  entire  United  States 
worthy  of  Inclusion  in  the  initially  pro- 
tected system.  Some  650  rivers  were 
studied  before  the  flnal  Judgment  was 
made  to  give  this  outstanding  recogni- 
tion to  the  scenic,  scientific,  and  recrea- 
tional values  of  the  Rogue  River. 

Recognition  of  the  Rogue  is  well  de- 
served. It  cuts  through  some  of  the  few 
•Teas  of  our  Nation  that  are  untrammeled 
by  man.  Its  nms  of  salmon  and  steel- 
head  are  world  famous  in  angling  circles. 
Its  white  water  rides  are  a  source  of 
excitement  and  adventure.  The  pristine 
beauty  ot  Its  forested  banks  provides  in- 


spiration to  those  who  seek  solace  out- 
doors. 

I  listened  with  much  interest  when  the 
two  Senators  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church 
and  Mr.  Jordan]  described  the  beautiful 
wild  rivers  In  their  State,  which  I  also 
know  very  well.  We  who  have  rafted 
down  those  rivers  or  hiked  along  them 
take  pride  in  talking  about  them.  It  Is 
a  nostalgic  experience  to  recall  Jumping 
fish  and  wonderful  white  rivers. 

The  proposed  legislation  now  before 
the  Senate  has  widespread  support  in 
the  State  of  Oregon. 

The  Oregon  Pish  Commission  and  the 
Oregon  Game  Commission  support  the 
concept  of  wild  rivers  as  embodied  in 
the  Wild  Rivers  Act,  S.  1446.  The  Ore- 
gon Wildlife  Federation,  composed  of  43 
member  clubs  throughout  the  State,  ad- 
vised the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  that 
it  has  gone  on  record  "as  favoring  Just 
such  management  as  Is  outlined  in 
S.  1446,  for  both  the  Salmon  and  Rogue 
River."  I  ask  consent  to  Include  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
the  messages  received  from  the  Oregon 
State  officials  and  the  president  of  the 
Oregon  Wildlife  Federation. 

Management  policies  will  be  of  over- 
riding importance  in  administration  of 
the  Wild  Rivers  Act  if  we  are  to  pass 
along  to  future  generations  a  meaning- 
ful conservation  heritage.  Some  reason- 
able approaches  must  be  developed  to 
accommodate  those  river  sections  where 
commercial  developm.ent  has  occurred. 
But,  I  feel  some  recognition  must  be 
given  to  the  different  categories  of  rivers 
and  stream  bank  areas  within  the  Na- 
tional Wild  Rivers  System.  There  must 
be  uniformity  In  the  policies  if  we  are  to 
avoid  a  crazy  quilt  of  management  un- 
der different  Jurisdictions.  I  stand  with 
the  Oregon  Wildlife  Federation  and 
other  conservation  groups  in  support  of 
the  management  provisions  of  S.  1446. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  and  other 
members  of  the  Public  Lands  Subcom- 
mittee for  bringing  this  measure  before 
the  Senate.  It  represents  a  great  stride 
toward  the  protection  of  irreplaceable 
values  of  some  of  our  Nation's  great 
strefims. 

It  provides  for  the  first  time  a  new  and 
highly  important  policy  for  protection 
of  free-flowing  streams,  an  essential  first 
step  in  gaining  the  preservation  of  the 
beauty  and  recreational  benefits  of  some 
of  our  American  rivers.  It  is  a  significant 
contribution  to  our  national  conservation 
policy  which  complements  the  historic 
conservation  achievements  of  recent 
years— the  Wilderness  Act,  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  and  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Act,  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act,  and  the  Water 
Resources  Research  Act. 

Pafisage  of  S.  1448  will  give  added 
luster  to  the  accomplishments  of  the 
89th  Congress.  I  shall  vote  for  Its  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  following  my  re- 
marks certain  documents  I  have  received 
from  people  In  Oregon. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fl£H  COMMUSION  OP  OREOON, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  September  10, 19tS. 
Henbt  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Waahington, 
DC: 
The  Oregon  State  O&me  Commission  And 
Tiah  Commission  of  Oregon  support  the  con- 
cept of  wild  rivers  as  embodied  m  the  WUd 
Rivers  Act,  8.  144fl  particularly  as  it  concema 
conservation  of  anadromous  fish  resoiircM. 
We  urge  inclusion  by  amendment  of  that 
portion  of  the  Salmon  River  below  Rlgglns, 
Idaho,  because  of  the  vital  importaxice  of  the 
anadromous  fish  produced  In  this  area  and 
the  entire  Salmon  River  system  to  sport  and 
commercial  fisheries  along  the  entire  Pa- 
cific coast. 

P.   W.  SCHKKZOKR. 

State  Game  Director. 

ROBEBT  W.  SCHONINO, 

State  Fisheries  Director. 


OlEOON    WrLDl.»E    FXOEBATION, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  April  15. 1965. 
Hon.  Hbvrt  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Seiiate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington. 
D.C. 

Deak  Senatob  Jackson:  The  executive 
board  of  the  Oregon  WUdllfe  Federation 
have,  on  this  date  of  their  executive  board 
meeting,  April  11,  voted  to  support  enact- 
ment of  8.  1446,  the  national  wild  rivers  biU. 

The  Oregon  Wildlife  Federation  Is  a  sUte- 
wlde  conservation  organization  devoted  to 
the  conservation  of  the  fish,  game,  and  other 
recreational  or  natural  resources  of  Oregon. 
Its  membership  is  composed  of  43  member 
clubs  throughout  the  State.  We  are  affiliated 
with  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 

For  many  years,  this  organization  has  been 
on  record  as  favoring  Just  such  management 
as  is  outUned  in  8.  1446,  for  both  the  Salmon 
and  Rogue  Rivers.  The  measure  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  the  protection  of  the  valu- 
able salmon  and  steelhead  runs. 

We  hope  for  speedy  enactment  of  this  biU 
by  the  89th  Congress  and  that  you  will  make 
our  position  known  In  hearings  on  this  meas- 
ure. 

Sincerely, 

Orxoon  WiLDLin  FranwTiow, 
Gborgz  Rexd,  President. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  who  has  handled 
this  measure  so  well.  It  provides,  for  the 
first  time,  a  new  and  highly  Important 
policy  for  the  protection  of  free  flowing 
streams. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon. 
I  am  most  happy  that  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  Senators  [Mr.  Morse 
and  Mrs.  Neubkrger]  from  Oregon  the 
Rogue  River  has  been  left  in  the  first 
group  of  wild  rivers.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  colorful  rivers  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent.  It  is  famous  for  its 
white  waters,  striking  scenery,  and  su- 
perb salmon  and  steelhead  trout  fishing. 
It  is  rich  in  history  as  well  as  in  recrea- 
tion assets,  and  is  an  ideal  stream  to  be 
hicluded  hi  the  National  WUd  Rivers 
System. 

I  now  yield  to  the  dlsttoguished  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 
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Tba    PRESmZNO    OFFICER, 
amendinant  will  be  stated. 

The  Lboxslattvk  Clkxk.  On  page  17, 
between  Unea  23  and  23,  It  is  proposed  to 
Insert  the  following: 

(14)  Plzia  CiMk.  Peao«7lvanU,  tbe  Mg- 
mmt  frcm  AiMwni»  pexmayliranlA.  to  Water- 
Tllla.  PamwylTanla. 

(15)  DelawKra,  PtnasylTanU  and  New 
Tork.  the  Mgiinnt  from  Hancock.  New  Tark, 
to  Ifstamona,  FennsylTania. 

(16)  AltoglMny.  PennqrlvanU.  tb»  Mg- 
ment  tram  tlia  AUegheny  Reaerrolr  at  Kln- 
■ua,  PcnmytTanla,  to  Tloneeta.  Penoiyl- 
vanla,  and  then  from  Franklin,  Peniuyl- 
vaala,  to  iMt  Brady.  PesmaylTanla. 

(17)  OUnon,  Pannaylvanla,  tbe  segment 
tram  wbara  It  entara  tbe  Allegheny  RlTer  to 
Rldgway.  PannaylTanU. 

(18)  Wast  Branch  Susquehanna,  the  aeg- 
mant  of  tlia  Woat  Branch  Susquehanna  from 
OlMurflald,  PanniylTanU  to  Lock  Haven. 
PannaylTanla. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  which  I  very  much  hope  will 
be  accepted  by  my  very  dear  friend  from 
Idaho,  the  Senator  In  charge  of  the  bill, 
ts  Intended  to  bring  Into  the  study  sec- 
tion of  the  bill— that  Is,  section  3(b) .  at 
the  end.  Including  the  11  stretches  of 
river  at  present  set  forth  on  pages  16  and 
17  of  the  blU — an  additional  6  stretches 
of  Pennsylvania  water. 

Many  think  that  It  Is  only  In  the  West 
that  there  are  wild  rivers  which  are 
worthy  of  preservation.  However.  In 
and  around  ot|r  Allegheny  Mountains  In 
Pennsylvania  we  have  some  magnificent 
wUd  river  scenery  in  our  creeks  and 
rivers.  To  the  extent  that  they  have  not 
been  po&uted — and  many  of  them  have 
not  been — there  Is  sinne  of  the  finest 
trout  fishing  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
theooontry. 

We  have  magnificent  opportunities  In 
OUT  Allegheny  National  Forest  and  along 
our  State  game  and  fish  lands  which 
the  Commonwealth  owns — hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres — some  of  the  most 
magnificent  opportunities  for  recreation 
to  be  found  anywhere  In  the  country. 

My  eoUeague  and  I  have  consulted 
with  the  very  able  Secretary  for  Forest 
and  Waters,  Mr.  Maurice  Goddard,  who 
not  only  served  In  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations of  Ocvemors  Leader  and 
Lawrence,  but  was  also  held  over  and  is 
now  servtaig  in  the  Republican  admln- 
tstratton  of  OoRremor  Scranton. 

We  asked  Mm  to  give  us  confirmation 
of  our  mutual  views  that  these  particu- 
lar stretches  of  rivers  were  worthy  of 
being  studied  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill  In  the  hope  that  the  study  would  re- 
veal that  th^  were  appropriate  stretches 
of  water  to  quaUfy  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bm. 

I  should  like  to  say  Just  a  word  with 
respect  to  each  (A  these  and  shall  then 
yield  to  my  colleague.  If  I  may.  for  ap- 
propriate comment. 

The  first  one  Is  Pine  Cre^  In  Tioga 
ahd  Ldrooming  Counties.  This  river  runs 
south  from  one  of  our  ncHthem  tier  of 
eoontiea,  abttttli«  on  New  York,  and 
evra^aally  ends  up  In  the  Susquehanna 
River,  the  west  iMraneh. 

We  call  the  stretch  of  stream  Included 

In  this  f«i*nHwwnt  the  Orand  Canycai 

-of  PeniMvtvBnla.   While  I  would  have  to 

admit  ttiat  as  a  Orand  Canyon  it  has  to 

yield  a  Uttle  to  the  grandeur  and  scope 


and  everything  else  to  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  Colorado,  nevertheless  it  is  a  mag- 
nlflclent  stretch  of  wilderness  with  a 
stream  flowing  down  the  middle  of  a 
very  steep  valley.  We  believe  that  it 
falls  well  within  the  deflnitions  of  wild 
rivers  contained  in  the  bill. 

The  second  area  Is  partly  in  New  York 
and  partly  In  Pennsylvania.  It  is  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Delaware  River 
from  Hancock.  N.Y.,  to  Matamoras.  Pa. 
It  is  the  portion  of  the  Delaware  above 
the  newly  authorized  Delaware  Water 
Gap  National  Recreation  Area. 

This  would  give  access  to  more  recrea- 
tional facilities  thain  any  other  facility  in 
our  country,  or  even  in  the  world  The 
upper  reaches  of  the  Delawsu-e  have  long 
been  famous  for  canoeing,  boating,  and 
fishing.  This  stretch  of  river  will  qual- 
ify, we  believe,  under  the  wild  rivers 
program. 

The  third  is  the  Clarion  River,  from 
where  it  enters  the  Allegheny  River, 
running  upstream  to  Rldgway,  Pa. 
For  most  of  this  reach,  the  Clarion 
River  flows  along  the  border  of 
the  Allegheny  National  Forest.  This 
area  is  very  densely  wooded.  It  is  rather 
close  to  being  a  wilderness  area.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  streams 
that  I  have  ever  had  the  privilege  of 
exploring. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  are  two  segments 
of  the  main  stream  of  the  Allegheny 
River.  The  first  segment  is  a  portion 
from  the  new  Allegheny  Reservoir  at 
Kinzua  to  Tlonesta,  Pa.  This  segment 
also  flows  along  the  border  of  the  Alle- 
gheny National  Forest.  Not  too  many 
people  know  that  Pennsylvania  has  a 
very  large  and  fine  national  forest,  which 
Is  one  of  the  few,  and  possibly  the  only 
one,  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  other  segment  is  the  portion  of  the 
Allegheny  from  Franklin,  Pa.,  to  East 
Brady,  Pa.  This  Is  also  well  up-stream 
from  Pittsburgh,  in  a  wild  area  of  our 
State,  surrounded  by  two  of  the  ridges  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

Finally,  the  amendment  includes  a 
portion  of  the  west  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna from  Clearfleld,  Pa.,  to  Lock 
Haven,  Pa. 

All  these  portions  of  rivers  and  streams 
are  beautiful  indeed. 

I  shall  not  Impose  upon  the  patience  of 
my  cc^eagues  by  describing  them  in  fur- 
ther detail.  I  have  traveled  along  most 
of  the  rivers  to  be  studied.  I  can  attest 
that  they  are  worthy  of  serious  consider- 
ation for  the  Wild  Rivers  System.  They 
flow  through  public  lands  for  much  of  the 
length  to  be  studied.  They  are  areas  of 
great  natural  beauty  that  should  be  pre- 
served for  the  future. 

All  these  areas  face  considerable  pres- 
sure from  expanding  urban  and  metro- 
politan areas.  I  believe  that  if  we  act  In 
time,  and  the  time  to  a.ct  is  now,  we  will 
be  able  to  save  these  areas  from  the  kind 
of  human  activity  which  is  contemplated 
by  the  purposes  of  this  bill. 

It  is  urgent  that  eastern  rivers,  includ- 
ing portions  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the 
Youghiogheny  tdready  in  the  bill,  be 
given  legal  protection. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  which  I  hope  my  friend  the 
sndor  Senator  from  Idaho  will  accept. 
Further,  since  I  shall  not  speak  again  on 


this  measure,  I  also  urge  passage  of  the 
bill. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  this  amendment,  which  I 
cosponsored,  and  particularly  that  lan- 
guage adding  to  the  study  section  of  the 
National  Wild  Rivers  System  bill  some 
100  miles  of  the  west  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  in  Pennsylvania. 

Section  3(b)  of  this  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  consult  with 
State  ofllclala  to  determine  if  a  joint 
Pedertd -State  plan  for  the  conservation 
of  certain  rivers  and  river  segments  is 
both  feasible  and  desirable  In  the  public 
Interest.  Eleven  river  segments  are  spe- 
cifically Identified,  including  a  233-mile 
stretch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  from 
Cooperstown,  N.Y.,  to  Plttston,  Pa.  This 
amendment  would  bring  Into  this  section 
five  additional  river  segments,  including 
that  portion  of  the  west  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  running  from  its 
junction  with  Clearfleld  Creek,  just  be- 
low the  town  of  Clesu^eld,  on  down  to 
where  the  west  branch  bursts  from  its 
100  miles  of  gorges  Into  the  Great  Valley 
at  Lock  Haven. 

Mr.  President,  this  100-mlle  waterway 
Is  one  of  the  remaining  river  sections  in 
the  East  that  deserves  consideration  as  a 
wild  river.  Pouring  Into  this  Allegheny 
waterway  are  Its  main  tributaries,  with 
their  quaint  and  stirring  niunes — Mos- 
haxmon.  Mosquito  and  Slnnemahonlng 
Creeks,  Kettle  Creek  and  Lick  and  Trout 
runs.  Almost  all  of  these  tributaries 
drain  from  thousands  of  acres  of  rough 
and  rugged  rock  and  forested  ridges 
flanking  the  west  branch. 

Much  of  this  forest  Is  State-owned  and, 
as  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
cuts  through  It,  1,200-foot  steep  hillsides 
drop  Into  the  main  gorge.  This  is  a 
gorge  whose  rolling  and  tumbling  waters 
once  carried  long  pine  spars  down  to 
Chesapeake  Bay  shipyards.  Indians 
shunned  the  forbidding  west  branch 
gorge,  fearful  of  the  enclosing  mountain 
sides,  the  huge  boulders  and  deep  woods 
that  crowded  to  the  water's  edge.  This 
stretch  was  much  too  wild  for  them,  but 
not  for  herds  of  white-tailed  deer,  burly 
bruins  and  flocks  of  wild  turkeys,  which 
still  abound  here. 

The  wUd  west  branch  area  today  is 
a  magnet  that  attracts  thousands  of  out- 
door sportsmen,  not  only  for  game,  but 
for  the  thrlllhig  sport  of  fishing  for  trout. 
Proof  of  the  really  enduring  wlldness  of 
this  part  of  the  Susquehanna's  west 
branch  Is  the  fact  that  this  secUon  of 
Penn's  Wood  was  never  more  than 
touched  by  even  the  early  settlers,  and 
now  today's  homeseekers.  It  is  still  so 
thinly  and  sparsely  populated  that  there 
are  only  two  villages  today  along  Its 
banks.  One  is  Karthaus,  a  small  old- 
time  rafting  village,  and  the  other  ta 
Renovo,  a  small  town  at  a  railroad 
junction. 

Mr.  President,  I  reiterate  once  more  my 
beUef  that  this  stretch  of  the  west  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  truly  deserves  con- 
sideiation  as  a  wild  river.    Similar  oon- 
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sideration  is  due  those  other  segments 
which  this  amendment  Identifies — Pine 
Creek  and  the  Delaware,  Allegheny,  and 
Clarion  Rivers.  I  urge  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  not 
only  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Pennsylvania,  but  I  welcome  it. 

I  think  it  is  noteworthy  that  since  this 
bill  came  to  the  floor  yesterday,  it  has 
been  significantly  enlarged.  In  its  origi- 
nal form.  11  rivers  were  listed  In  the 
study  category  of  this  bill.  Now.  by  vir- 
tue of  the  2  streams  added  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr. 
Ladschz],  and  the  5  streams  that  are 
now  proposed  to  be  added  by  this  amend- 
ment, the  total  number  of  rivers  Included 
for  study  purposes  has  been  extended 
from  11  to  18. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  numbers  which  appear  In 
the  amendment  now  pending  be  adjusted 
to  appear  In  the  proper  sequence  in  the 
context  of  the  bill,  inasmuch  as  the 
Ohio  streams  have  been  added  and  the 
numbers  as  they  now  appear  in  the 
amendment  are  incorrect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho  in  the  chair) .  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  that  Is 
a  technical  matter  and  I  am  sure  it  can 
be  handled  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senators  from  Pennsylvania 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
for  his  kind  consideration  of  this  matter. 
I  congratulate  him  for  the  excellent 
manner  In  which  he  Is  managing  the 
bill.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  over- 
whelmingly pass  the  measure  today. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  Join  In 
the  remarks  of  my  colleague.  We  are 
most  grateful  that  the  Senate  has  co- 
operated with  us. 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  clarify  some  points.  Why  is  11 
that  the  committee  decided  to  name  flv€ 
rivers,  as  included  In  section  3.  Instead 
of  allowing  them  to  remain  in  the  study 
category? 

Mr.  CHURC:h.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  that  the  bill  Itself  follows  rec- 
ommendations made  by  previous  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  studying  water 
resources  and  by  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Commission. 

These  study  groups  recommend  that 
a  Wild  Rivers  System  be  established. 
Following  those  recommendations,  ex- 
tensive studies  were  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior.  A  Wild  Rivers  Study 
Team  was  established.  Over  an  18- 
month  period,  that  team  Identified  73 
rivers  that  merited  attention  for  preser- 
vaOon  and  studied  22  of  these  hi  some 
detail. 

Then  the  numbers  were  distilled  fur- 
ther, and.  In  drafting  the  proposed  leg- 
Wation.  we  Included  the  five  rivers  which 


seemed  most  clearly  to  qualify  In  all 
respects  as  Initial  rivers  for  a  system 
which  we  hoped  would  be  expanded  by 
the  Congress  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  other  rivers  were  placed  in  the 
study  category  In  order  that  we  might 
give  them  further  consideration,  to  make 
certain  there  were  no  particular  prob- 
lems that  were  not  given  full  attention 
prior  to  their  inclusion. 

The  bill  is  specific  In  regard  to  the  fact 
that  before  any  additions  may  be  made 
to  the  system  a  recommendation,  fol- 
lowing a  proper  study,  Is  necessarj*.  and 
afBrmative  action  by  Congress  is  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  realize  that.  *rhat 
is  why  I  was  wondering  why  they  were 
not  all  put  in  the  category  of  study,  as 
we  did  in  connection  with  the  wilderness 
bill  last  year.  No  forest,  under  that  bill, 
could  be  taken  in  except  after  study. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  In  connection  with  the 
wilderness  bill,  the  primitive  areas  in  the 
National  Forests  that  had  already  been 
studied  and  declared  wilderness  areas 
were  included  in  the  initial  system,  and 
the  remainder  were  left  for  future  study. 
We  are  trying  to  foDow  the  same  pat- 
tern in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  doubt  that,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  studies  for  dam  au- 
thorizations have  been  made  on  the  Sal- 
mon River  for  three  projects,  the  Lower 
Canyon,  the  Freedom,  and  the  Crevice. 

In  connection  with  these  three  proj- 
ects, the  annual  power  revenue  for  the 
Lower  Canyon  would  amount  to  $19  mil- 
lion a  year.  On  the  C^revlce,  It  would 
amount  to  $15  million  a  year.  I  am 
wondering  If  the  Interior  Department  has 
looked  into  this  subject,  or  whether  it  has 
abandoned  the  projects  that  were  In- 
tended to  be  constructed. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  projects  are  in  my 
own  State,  and  I  am  quite  familiar  with 
them.  They  were  specifically  discussed 
in  the  hearings.  They  were  taken  Into 
full  account  both  in  Boise,  where  the 
special  task  force  of  the  committee  held 
hearings  on  the  bill,  and  also  In  Lewis- 
ton.  Idaho,  where  a  special  hearing  was 
conducted  by  the  State  water  resources 
board.  We  know  what  has  been  planned 
for  construction  at  the  sites  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  referred. 
These  plans  were  taken  into  full  account 
in  the  public  hearings  held  In  my  State. 
The  decision  that  we  make  in  the  passage 
of  the  pending  bill  is  what  best  serves 
the  general  public  Interest  In  Idaho  In 
connection  with  these  rivers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words.  It 
means  the  abandonment  of  those  three 
projects. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  At  least,  the  bill 
would  deny  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion the  right  to  license  dams  on  those 
segments  of  the  rivers  Included  In  the 
Wild  River  System.  Otherwise,  the  wild, 
natural  character  of  the  rivers  would  be 
destroyed. 

I  must  say.  however,  that  it  always 
lies  within  the  province  of  Congress  to 
authorize  construction  of  any  such  dams 
at  a  later  date  If  Congress  decides  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Who  made  the  de- 
cision? Did  the  Interior  Department 
make  the  decision  not  to  pursue  any 
further  these  three  damsltes? 


Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  strongly  recommended  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  eCfect  it  would  have  upon  future 
dam  construction  on  these  rivers.  The 
bill  also  has  the  endorsement  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  of  other  departments  of 
the  Government.  No  department.  In- 
cluding the  Corps  of  Engineers,  has  ob- 
jected to  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  refer  to  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Clear- 
water River.  That  designation  would 
prevent  the  construction  of  an  econom- 
ically feasible  project  at  the  Penny  Cllft 
site.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  has  been  under 
study.  This  project  would  involve 
2,300,000  acre-feet  of  storage  for  power, 
navigation,  and  flood  control.  The  es- 
timated average  annual  benefit  from  this 
project  would  amount  to  between  $13 
to  $15  million. 

I  am  wondering  If  the  committee  gave 
consideration  to  that  project,  and 
whether  the  Interior  Department  is  now 
willing  to  abandon  any  further  study 
of  this  project,  with  a  view  of  con- 
structing It. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  this  project  was  also  taken  Into  full 
account,  not  only  by  the  committee,  but 
also  by  the  Senators  from  Idaho,  and 
that  consideration  of  the  project  figured 
In  the  hearings  that  were  held  both  In 
Idaho  and  In  Washington. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Are  there  any  dams 
constructed,  to  the  Senator's  knowledge, 
on  any  of  these  five  rivers  that  may  be 
Interfered  with  In  the  future? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  answer  to  that 
question  Is  that  there  are  no  dams  now 
In  existence  that  would  be  Interfered 
with  by  the  passage  of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  about  the 
Rogue  River?  We  made  studies  on  that 
one.  As  I  understand  It,  there  Is  a  dam 
which  has  been  authorized,  I  believe,  on 
the  lower  reaches  of  that  river.  Are  we 
to  understand  that  the  bill  does  not  affect 
that  dam  In  any  manner? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  We  have  been  advised 
of  no  active  plans  for  dams  on  the  river 
area  Involved.  To  the  best  knowledge  of 
the  committee,  no  dam  construction  on 
the  segment  of  the  river  to  be  Included 
within  the  system  would  be  Interfered 
with. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  notice  that  there  is 
a  provision  In  the  bill  to  compensate  the 
property  owners,  either  the  State  or  the 
Federal  Government  or  some  other 
agency.  In  the  event  a  stream  should  be 
set  aside  as  a  wild  river. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  explain,  that  is  not  exactly 
the  provision  In  the  bill.  I  believe  that  he 
makes  reference  to  that  part  of  the  bill 
which  relates  to  the  payment  of  full  com- 
pensation In  the  event  that  a  private 
property  right  were  to  be  taken,  delud- 
ing any  vested  water  right. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. It  Is  a  water  right  under  either 
State  or  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  CHURCH.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  I  really 
Intended  to  say. 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  This  ha«  to  do  with 
private  water  holders,  with  private  own- 
era  of  established  water  rights.  Where 
the  Federal  Ooremment,  for  purposes  of 
this  act,  finds  It  necessary  to  acquire 
some  Tested  right.  It  will  be  necessary,  as 
In  the  case  at  other  kinds  of  property 
rights,  for  the  Federal  aovcmment  to 
pay  full  compensation  to  the  owners. 

Mr.  EUJaVDER.  What  Is  that  com- 
pensation to  be  based  on?  Is  that  spelled 
out  in  the  bill?  I  did  not  see  It.  if  It  Is 
there.  In  some  of  the  rivers  where  we 
may  be  able  to  utilize  water  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  community,  the  revenues  would 
amount,  as  I  have  indicated,  to  as  much 
as  $19  million  per  year.  Does  not  the 
Senator  envision  that  without  any  yard- 
stick being  placed  in  the  bill,  it  could  be- 
come costly  to  the  Federal  Oovemment? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator,  in  the  first  Instance,  that  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  4,  to  which  our 
discussion  is  related,  deals  with  privately 
owned  water  rights  and  not  with  the 
kind  of  public  benefits  which  might  be 
derived  through  construction  of  dams. 
Where  privately  owned  water  rights 
are  concerned,  the  compensation  Is  gov- 
erned by  ordinary  laws  which  apply 
wherever  condemnation  Is  used.  We 
have  made  every  effort  in  this  bill  to 
leave  the  water  law  Edone.  There  Is  no 
provision  in  the  bill  which  alters  or  mod- 
ifies established  water  law  as  we  know  It 
in  the  West. 

Therefore.  I  believe  that  no  particular 
problem  is  involved  with  regard  to  the 
standard  that  would  be  used  in  apprais- 
ing, or  in  paying  for,  any  privately  owned 
water  right  which  may  be  taken. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  second  mat- 
ter, the  possible  benefits  which  might 
flow  to  the  entire  community  through 
the  construction  of  a  dam.  we  have  ac- 
knowledged  that — as  we  look  to  the  fu- 
ture— changing  public  needs  may  make 
it  advisable  to  build  a  dam  across  a  wild 
river.  In  other  words,  that  public  re- 
quirements in  the  future  may  make  it 
desirable  to  revise  the  Wild  River  Sys- 
tem in  order  to  make  possible  the  con- 
struction of  new  dams. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  would  mean 
an  amendment 

Mr.  CHURCH.  For  this  purpose,  we 
have  Included  section  6  In  the  bill,  estab- 
lishing a  Wild  Rivers  Review  Board  to 
recommend  to  Congress  revisions  In  the 
sjrstem  whenever  the  highest  public  In- 
terest would  seem  to  require  construction 
of  a  dam  otherwise  prohibited  by  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  point  Is,  how- 
ever, that  any  findings  of  the  Board 
would  have  to  receive  the  sanction  of 
Congress,  in  order  to  permit  the  con- 
struction of  such  dams,  or  the  utilization 
of  the  water. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That,  of  course,  Is 
true.  Inasmuch  as  the  Board  does  not 
possess  legislative  power. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  understand. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  would  have  to  rec- 
ommend changes  in  the  system  to  Con- 
gress, and  Congress  could  then  respond 
by  legisIatiTe  action. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  Is  It  that  the 
committee  makes  It  impossible  for  the 
States  to  partlci]>ate  in  making  a  deter- 


mination as  to  the  wild  rivers  now  being 
placed  in  the  system  by  this  legislation? 
The  present  law  provides  as  to  any 
project,  that  after  being  studied  by  the 
Engineers,  the  Department  of  Interior, 
and  other  agencies  of  the  Oovemment. 
under  the  O'Mahoney-Millikln  amend- 
ment, with  which  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
Is  familiar,  any  determination  made  with 
regard  to  construction  of  a  dam  or  util- 
ization of  the  water  in  einy  river  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Governors  of  all  the 
States  through  which  the  rivers  traverse. 
I  noticed  that  in  the  study  plans  of  the 
rivers  mentioned — 11  of  them,  the  Sen- 
ator added  several  others — the  so-called 
CMahoney-Millikin  amendment  applies, 
but  it  does  not  apply  to  the  5  rivers 
which  are  being  designated  here.  I 
therefore  wonder  why  the  States  were 
left  out? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  have  tried  to  stress. 
In  my  responses  to  the  Senator,  that 
there  have  been  a  series  of  public  hear- 
ings on  the  bill,  so  I  am  positive  that 
every  State  Involved  has  had  full  notice. 
To  my  knowledge,  the  States  have  not, 
through  their  Governors,  or  through  the 
appropriate  State  agencies,  registered 
objection. 

In  my  own  State,  for  example,  the 
Governor,  the  State  fish  and  game  com- 
mission, and  the  State  park  board  have 
endorsed  the  bUl  and  have  urged  its  en- 
actment. I  do  not  know  of  any  Senator 
from  suiy  State  In  which  any  of  the 
rivers  to  be  included  in  the  initial  sys- 
tem lie  who  does  not  also  give  his  ap- 
proval. Therefore.  I  believe  that  we 
have  tried  to  accommodate,  in  a  proper 
manner,  whatever  State  sentiments  may 
exist,  and  we  have  given  full  opportunity 
for  State  governments  to  express  any 
opposition  to  the  Inclusion  of  the  rivers 
that  are  being  made  a  part  of  the  initial 
system  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Were  the  Governors 
of  the  States  through  which  these  rivers 
traverse  notified  of  the  five  rivers  and 
what  would  be  done  with  them,  and  were 
they  also  notified  or  told  that  after  the 
bill  is  enacted  Into  law.  any  recommen- 
dations that  they  might  make  would  be 
excluded? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  do  not  understand 
the  latter  part  of  the  Senator's  question. 
Mr.  ELLENDEH.  Under  the  present 
law,  If  any  Federal  use  is  made  of  a  river 
for  the  purposes  of  constructing  a  dam, 
or.  I  presume,  to  designate  It  a  wild 
river,  the  Governors  of  the  States  must 
be  notified,  and  they  may  come  in  and 
state  opposition,  if  they  have  any.  In 
respect  to  the  five  designated  rivers, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  in 
the  record  that  I  can  observe  to  Indicate 
that  the  Governors  of  all  the  States 
through  which  these  rivers  traverse  were 
notified.  In  other  words,  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  designation  by  Congress 
of  the  five  rivers  without  proper  notice 
to  the  Governors  of  the  appropriate 
States  would  be  In  violation  of  the  O'Ma- 
honey-Millikln amendment. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  will  comment 
on  that. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  O'Mahoney-MUli- 
kin  amendment  Is  not  a  part  of  this  bill. 
and  was  not  binding  on  the  committee  In 
its  proced\ires  when  considering  the  bill. 


Nevertheless,  every  effort  was  made  to 
circulate  the  bill  to  all  Interested  parties, 
including  the  State  governments.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  no  State  government 
has  been  taken  by  surprise. 

The  bill  has  been  under  consideration 
for  nearly  a  year.  Hearings  have  been 
held  both  here  and  in  the  West.  It  has 
been  a  matter  of  considerable  notice  and 
publicity  in  the  newspapers  of  the  West- 
em  States. 

As  a  result  of  such  publicity,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Missouri,  joined  by  the  two  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Missouri,  asked 
that  the  Eleven  Point  be  removed  from 
the  study  category  of  the  bill  and  placed 
In  the  initial-inclusion  category  of  the 
blU. 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  Is  that. 
after  prolonged  study  and  hearings,  both 
In  Washington  and  in  the  West,  the  com- 
mittee chose  five  rivers  for  inclusion  in 
the  original  system.  We  hope  that  the 
other  rivers  listed  In  the  study  category 
will  eventually  be  added  as  parts  of  an 
expanded  National  Wild  Rivers  System 
worthy  of  the  name. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Are  we  to  under- 
stand that  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior did  make  this  study,  and  did  present 
It  to  the  committee?  I  am  wondering 
about  the  extent  to  which  these  studies 
were  made  available  to  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. 
Mr.  CHURCH.    I  would  say  to  the 

Senator 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  hope  the  Senator 
xmderstands  my  point. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers made  an  appearance. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  know. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  A  spokesman  for  the 
corps  testified.  I  believe  the  record  will 
disclose  that  the  corps  did  not  take  a 
stand  against  the  bill.  It  did.  however, 
point  out  what  projected  dams  were  in- 
volved, and  what  their  generating  ca- 
pacity might  be.  In  the  course  of  the 
testimony,  the  corps  gave  the  figures  to 
which  the  Senator  has  earlier  referred, 
and  they  were  spread  upon  the  record. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  recall  from 
reading  the  record,  two  dams  were  in- 
volved. As  I  understand,  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  in  any  manner  to 

effect  the  utilization  of  any  dam 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Of  any  constructed 
dam ;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cer- 
tain of  that? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  I  should  say, 
further,  that  we  have  attempted  to  limit 
the  segments  of  the  rivers  in  such  a  way 
that  no  existing  dam,  upstream  or  down- 
stream, would  be  interfered  with  or  prej- 
udiced in  its  normal  operating  functions. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  answering  the  questions.  I 
merely  wished  to  make  the  record  clear, 
I  wish  to  state  also  that,  although  the 
Mlllikin-O'Mahoney  amendment  is  not 
specifically  referred  to  In  the  bill,  there 
Is  similar  language  in  it,  which  would 
give  the  States  through  which  any  of 
these  rivers  xmder  study  would  traverse 
the  right  to  come  and  register  such  ob- 
jections as  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  have  also  Included  a  provi- 
sion In  the  bill  to  permit  a  Governor  to 
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initiate  a  recommendation  with  respect 
to  rivers  which  pass  through  State- 
owned  lands,  with  the  proviso  that  they 
may  be  administered  by  the  State  as  a 
part  of  the  Wild  Rivers  System.  There 
is  no  intention  to  make  this  System  one 
of  exclusive  Federal  administration. 
We  want  to  invite  the  States  In,  and 
hope  that  they  will  participate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  recapitulate, 
the  Senator  Is  representing  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  abandoned  efforts  to  construct  three 
damsites  on  the  Salmon  River. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  representing  to 
the  Senate  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  given  Its  full  endorsement 
and  support  to  this  bill.  The  effect  of 
the  bill  is  to  bar  dam  construction,  or 
at  least  the  licensing  of  dam  construc- 
tion on  the  rivers  involved. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  have  it  be  a 
wild  river. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  recall,  there  is 
a  provision  in  the  bill  which  not  only 
makes  it  possible  for  the  rivers  to  re- 
main in  their  natural  state,  but,  if  there 
are  any  changes  to  be  made  by  any  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  or  State  Govern- 
ment, or  in  any  other  way,  such  a  river 
shall  be  restored  to  its  natural  beauty. 
As  I  envision  it,  that  would  interfere 
with  or  perhaps  affect  dams  already  con- 
structed. That  Is  why  I  asked  the  Sen- 
ator the  question. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  hope  I  have  clarified 
the  point  for  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  Is  tell- 
ing us  that  there  Is  no  Intention  in  any 

manner  to  affect  or  change  any 

Mr.  CHURCH.     Any  existing  dam. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Or  any  works  that 
have  been  constructed  in  the  past.    Am 
I  correct? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. It  is  further  my  understand- 
ing that  there  are  no  dams  presently 
constructed  on  any  of  the  segments  of 
the  rivers  to  be  included  in  the  initial 
system. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    And  the  evidence  so 
disclosed? 
Mr.  CHURCH.     That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     But  was  there  one 
on  the  Rogue  River?    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  There  was  testimony 
as  to  a  dam  on  the  Eleven  Point;  but  we 
have  defined  the  segment  of  the  Eleven 
Point  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  that 
dam,  with  the  objective  of  not  interfer- 
ing with  its  function. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Therefore,  so  far  as 

the  Senator  knows 

Mr.  CHURCH.  This  wsis  a  projected 
dam  which  might  be  built,  rather  than 
a  dam  already  built.  Nevertheless,  the 
segment  of  the  Eleven  Point  that  Is  In- 
cluded in  the  blU  does  not  embrace  the 
proiected  damsite. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words,  if 
the  project  were  deemed  feasible.  It  could 
be  constructed  even  If  the  bill  were 
enacted. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI, 
who  has  done  such  admirable  work  in 
connection  with  his  subconunittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  respect  to 
great  public  works  on  our  rivers,  spoke 


to  me  this  afternoon  about  his  concern 
in  regard  to  the  bill  In  respect  to  the 
same  question  he  has  asked  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

I  left  the  floor  Euad  consulted  with  my 
administrative  assistant  in  regard  to  it, 
and  I  came  back  here  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter with  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  be- 
cause my  assistant  verified  the  state- 
ments that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  just 
made  in  answer  to  the  questions  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

We  had  already  gone  into  this  matter 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  and  he  assured  me  that  the  bill 
carries  exactly  the  meaning  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  just  bespoken. 
I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  that  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  made  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  legislative  history  of  the  bill 
My  understanding  is  that  the  bill  wUl 
not  interfere  with  existing  dams. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand,  it 
will  not  affect  existing  dams  or  any  such 
dams  as  are  to  be  constructed.  But  three 
dams  which  were  recommended  or 
studied  by  the  Department  of  Interior 
have  been  abandoned. 

As  the  Senator  from  Idaho  stated,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  testified  the  three  dams  that  I 
have  mentioned  which  have  been  aban- 
doned, one  has  the  capability  of  produc- 
ing $19  million  of  benefits  per  year,  an- 
other, $15  million  of  benefits  per  year, 
and  still  another  about  $14  million  a 
year. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  did  not  involve  Army 
Engineer  projects. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  These  were  In- 
terior Department  projects. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  that  I  appreciate  his 
questions.  I  believe  they  help  to  clarify 
the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

I  certainly  am  a  dam  builder.  The 
Senator  may  recall  that  when  I  first 
came  to  the  Senate — certainly  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
recalls — my  first  major  address  in  the 
Senate  was  on  behalf  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Hells  Canyon  Dam. 

Since  that  time.  I  have  diligently 
worked  for  the  authorization  of  numer- 
ous dams  In  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  I 
have  voted  for  many  other  dams  else- 
where in  the  country.  I  strongly  believe 
in  dams.  I  know  we  shall  need  more  of 
them  in  my  State. 

To  better  realize  the  full  reclamation 
potential  of  southern  Idaho,  I  shall  be 
pressing  in  this  session  of  the  Congress 
for  the  authorization  of  a  tremendous 
water  development  program  for  south- 
western Idaho  that  will  eventually  in- 
volve the  reclaiming  of  half  a  million 
acres  of  arid  land  and  the  construction 
of  several  major  dams. 

But  I  also  recognize,  much  of  a  dam 
builder  as  I  am,  that  there  are  portions 
of  certain  rivers  having  such  great  rec- 
reational value  that,  In  the  Interests  of 
the  general  well-being,  we  ought  to  safe- 
guard them  as  natural  vrtld  rivers,  be- 
cause this  Is  their  highest  use.  If  we  do 
not   establish   congressional   protection 


through  a  bill  of  this  kind  and  continue 
instead  to  leave  the  question  of  dams  to 
the  dam-building  agencies,  and  to  them 
alone — which  is  the  case  under  present 
law — eventually  every  feasible  site  will 
be  utilized  for  dam  construction. 

This  would  commit  our  entire  river 
system  to  a  single  use.  and  would  not 
represent  balanced  development  which 
takes  into  account  other  importsmt  pub- 
lic uses,  Including  outdoor  recreation. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  that  my  only  interest  In  the  mat- 
ter is  to  try  to  protect  and  preserve  our 
water  resources. 

Long  before  I  came  to  the  Senate  I 
devoted  much  of  my  time  in  that  direc- 
tion; hence  my  Interest  In  the  bill  today. 
I  am  glad  that  none  of  the  dams  stud- 
ied by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  are  af- 
fected. I  notice  in  the  record,  and  the 
Senator  so  stated,  that  the  three  dams 
involved  in  the  Salmon  River  and  the 
Clearwater  River  were  dams  that  were 
studied  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Of  course,  they  are  interested  in  water 
resources  and  the  construction  of  dams. 
I  presume  they  propose  a^  many  dams  as 
does  the  Corps  of  Elngineers. 

But  the  salutary  thing  is  that  the  ob- 
ject of  our  discussion  is  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. Of  course.  It  can  be  amended  at 
any  time  in  the  event  that  there  Is  need. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  This  is  true.  Con- 
gress will  always  remain  in  complete 
control. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that. 
It  is  my  belief  that  If  in  time,  for  the 
utilization  of  this  water  to  make  it  work 
for  the  people,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
construct  the  three  dams  on  the  Salmon 
River  that  have  been  abandoned  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Congress 
could  repeal  that  part  of  the  law  affect- 
ing the  Salmon  River. 

Mr.  CHURCH.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     And  the  same  thing 
holds  true  for  the  Clearwater  River. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  does,  and  should 
that  occasion  arise,  and  I  still  represent 
the  people  of  Idaho  in  this  Chamber,  I 
will  be  the  first  to  recommend  any  re- 
vision in  the  system  that  a  greater  future 
need  may  require. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  appreciate  the  at- 
titude of  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  As  I 
told  the  Senator  before,  I  had  no  oppo- 
sition, except  that  I  found  It  strange  that 
five  rivers  were  designated  wild  rivers 
and  others  were  put  into  the  study  cate- 
gory. I  wondered  why  it  was  that  all 
of  them  were  not  simply  designated 
for  study.  It  was  something  I  could  not 
understand.  The  Senator  Indicated  to 
us  that  the  Department  of  Interior  has 
been  dealing  with  this  question  and  that 
the  findings  were  presented  to  the  In- 
terior Committee.  The  Department  more 
or  less  abandoned  the  construction  of 
these  particular  dams. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my 
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distinculAhed  senior  colleague  [Mr.  Rajt- 
xx.n'i,  I  offer  an  amendment  and  ask 
bbat  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
unendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  14.  Una  18.  beginning  with  "and", 
ttrlke  out  all  through  the  first  quotation 
narks  on  line  10  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
i  comma  and  the  following:  "NWR-ELE- 
iOOO.  NWR-CAP-1000,  and  NWR-8HB-1000". 

On  page  16,  between  lines  14  and  IS.  insert 
;he  following: 

"(9)  Cacapon.  West  Virginia — entire  river 
ioA  Its  tributary,  the  Lost  River. 

"(7)  ShenandofOi.  West  Virginia — the  seg- 
:  aent  of  the  river  located  In  the  Stats  of 
XTest  Virginia." 

On  page  16.  strike  out  lines  9  and  10. 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr.Pres- 
dent,  the  amendment  which  I  have  of- 
'ered  on  behalf  of  my  colleague  and 
nyself  is  to  upgrade  the  Cacapon  River 
n  West  Virginia  from  title  n,  which  is 
i  atudr  category,  to  title  I.  designating 
t  as  a  wild  river  to  carry  out  the  rec- 
unmendations  of  the  President's  study 
m  the  Potomac  River  Basin,  and  also 
o  place  the  Shenandoah  River,  as  it 
)assee  through  West  Virginia,  in  title  I 
>f  the  wild  river  bill,  thereby  designating 
t  as  a  wild  river. 

This  acticm  was  recommended  in  the 
:  'resident's  study  of  the  Potomac  River 
:  lasin,  and  it  was  concurred  in  by  the 
lovemor's  Advisory  Committee  for  that 
I  tudy.  By  carrying  out  these  recom- 
I  aendations,  my  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
I  Inla  [Mr.  Randolph]  and  I  believe  that 
'  re  are  taking  the  first  step  to  Implement 
1  his  report  on  the  Potomac  River  Basin. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  indl- 
Idual.  States  were  consulted  when  the 
^rlld  rivers  bill  was  drafted,  and  the 
( Tacapcm  River  was  considered  without 
I  pposltlon  by  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 
1  fy  colleague  and  I — and  he  will  address 
1  limself  to  the  amendment  shortly — be- 
I  eve  that  the  proposed  legislation  pre- 
!  ents  a  workable  formula  to  preserve  the 
1  nest  tspecta  of  the  Cacapon  and  the 
i  ihenandoah.  and  other  natural  resources 
(  f  their  type.  Mid  still  permit  the  proper 
( nonciiiiic  development  of  the  areas. 
As  to  the  Cacapon.  the  wild  flowers 

I  lat  bloom  in  spring  and  summer  and 
t  le  surrounding  greenery  which  can  be 
^  iewed  from  the  Cacapon  have  been  de- 
t  srlbed  as  among  the  most  outstanding 

I I  the  ooujitry. 

Htotorieally,  the  Cacapon  supplied  the 
I  rineipal  means  of  support  for  colonial 
( utpocto  in  the  early  Proich  and  Indian 
I  ettlements.  George  Washington  as  an 
1  8-ye«r-old  youth,  in  1750,  made  surveys 
i  1  the  meadows  leading  to  the  river. 

I  b^eve— and  my  colleague  from  West 
^  irglnla  shares  this  belief— that  we 
a  iMjuld  act  now  to  protect  and  preserve 
1 1680  oionuments  to  the  beauty  of  na- 
tire  and  to  the  valor  of  our  pioneers 
1  hlle  we  may  still  do  so.  We  recogniiie 
t  lat  there  may.  at  the  moment,  be  some 
incertalnty  about  the  plans  to  develop 
t  leae  areas  as  wild  rivers.  Perscsis  own- 
1  ig  land  along  the  banks  of  the  Cacapmi 
ind  Shenandonh  are  certainly  entitled 
t )  a  heaitag  and  to  a  detailed  explana- 
t  on.  Th«y  diould  also  have  an  oppor- 
t  mlty  to  express  thetr  opinions  and  their 


viewpoints,  whether  in  support  of  or  In 
opposition  to  the  plan. 

This  opportunity,  we  believe,  will  be 
available  to  them  when  hearings  on  the 
legislation  and  hearings  on  this  amend- 
ment, which  we  hr«pe  will  be  Included 
in  the  bill,  are  scheduled  before  commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Before  my  colleague  addresses  himself 
to  the  amendment,  in  which  we  have 
Joined.  I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chitrch] 
for  his  consideration  of  the  amendment. 
My  colleague  and  I  have  discussed  it 
with  him  and  with  members  of  his  staff, 
and  we  hope  that  he  will  accept  it.  I  also 
wish  to  commend  the  excellent  leadership 
which  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  shown 
In  developing  the  proposed  legislation 
and  the  excellent  work  he  has  done  as 
manager  of  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  very  much  for  his 
comments. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  , 
in  his  customary  knowledgeable  pres- 
entation, has  enunciated  valid  reason- 
ing for  the  amendment  which  is  offered. 
I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  joining 
him  in  the  presentation  of  this  proposal 
to  move  the  Cacapon  river  from  a  study 
category  to  an  active  planning  category. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  West 
Virginia  is  the  mothei  of  rivers.  In  my 
home  county,  some  seven  or  eight  rivers 
that  flow  to  the  sta  have  their  head- 
waters. So  we  in  West  Virginia  are 
cognizant  of  the  natural  beauties  which 
exist,  not  only  Tor  our  people  but,  in- 
creasingly, for  the  millions  of  men  and 
women  who  visit  our  State  for  recrea- 
tion and  for  rest. 

As  to  the  continuing  value  of  wild 
rivers,  I  am  appreciative  of  the  colloquy 
which  was  conducted  this  afternoon  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Idaho,  who  is  the 
chief  craftsman  in  the  drafting  of  the 
bill  which  I  6un  privileged  to  join  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiarui  [Mr.  ELLrwDM],  who  has  superior 
knowledge  of  rivers  and  harbors  and 
watershed  programs  likewise  has  made 
substantial  contributions  to  the  legisla- 
tive record  on  the  pendiiig  wild  rivers 
legislation. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  that  my  es- 
teemed friend  from  Idaho  turn  to  page  4 
of  the  report  which  he  filed  in  connection 
with  S.  1446.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
provisions  that  would  encompass  con- 
demnation and  certain  compensations. 
I  am  aware  also  of  the  provisions  which 
would  seem  to  protect  the  property 
rights  of  those  who  have  made  financial 
investment  in  property  development, 
homesltes.  and  campsites,  along  rivers 
spectfled  in  this  legislation.  But  I  re- 
fer particularly  now  to  the  language  in 
paragraph  3,  page  4,  as  follows: 

In  most  Instances,  the  banklands  of  these 
segments — 

And  those  are  the  segments  that  are 
to  be  studied — 

are  largely  In  private  ownership  or  there  are 
other  problems  of  determining  boundaries, 
working  out  programs  of  management,  or 


seeking  cooperative  agreements  with  State 
and  local  agencies. 

If  studies  of  the  Cacapon  River  indi- 
cate that  it  is  desirable  to  move  this  proj- 
ect from  the  second  category  into  the 
first  category,  as  Senator  Btrd  has  indi- 
cated is  desirable,  would  an  opportunity 
be  afforded  individuals  to  be  heard  in 
reference  to  certain  segments  of  that 
rtver?  Some  stretches  of  the  Cacapon 
River  are  not  involved  by  the  property 
development  and  population  problems, 
but  other  segments  are,  as  my  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  has  indi- 
cated. These  are  problems  which  we 
desire  to  have  clarification,  even  as  we 
think  in  terms  of  lifting  the  Cacapon 
from  study  phase  to  a  more  active  wild 
rivers  planning  status. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  first, 
before  the  bill  becomes  law,  the  House  of 
Representatives  must  consider  it.  Every 
indication  I  have  suggests  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs will  not  proceed  with  haste. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  likely  that  con- 
sideration given  to  this  bill  will  be  very 
deliberate,  and  that  future  hearings  will 
provide  adequate  opportunity  for  every 
interested  party  to  make  an  appearance. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  this  is  to  be 
anticipated. 

I  should  think,  as  the  junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  stressed,  that 
this  would  give  those  concerned  a  forum 
to  make  whatever  case  they  care  to  make, 
and  to  raise  whatever  questions  they  de- 
sire, prior  to  the  time  that  this  bill  be- 
comes  l&w 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  given  an  assur- 
ance which  is  helpful  to  me,  as  one  who 
has  been  privileged  to  Join  in  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  amendment  with  my  col- 
league. 

The  Record  should  reflect,  and  I  be- 
lieve my  colleague  has  so  stated,  that 
the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  In- 
terior will  be  concerned  with  doing  a 
Job,  and  that  frankly  they  must  not  say 
to  any  individual:  "Go  into  a  comer; 
we  don't  want  to  hear  what  you  have  to 
say."  I  think  they  will  be  responsive  to 
a  valid  presentation. 

In  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  the 
Governor  has  indicated  his  approval  of 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  my  colleague  this  afternoon.  Other 
agencies  within  our  State  are  also  sup- 
porters of  this  proposal. 

In  this  instance  we  are  acting  in  the 
positive  in  reference  to  placing  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  In  active  relationship 
to  this  program  by  bringing  the  Cacapon 
River  and  the  Shenandoah  River  into 
the  mainstream  of  the  purposes  of  the 
legislation. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  colleague,  who  has 
given  much  study  to  this  matter,  that  I 
am  able  to  Join  with  him  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  amendment.  The  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Iclaho  [Mr.  Church],  who  has 
had  not  only  an  understanding,  but  also 
a  very  real  patience  in  this  matter,  de- 
serves the  commendation  which  I  desire 
the  Record  to  reflect  at  this  time. 

It  is  important  in  this  Nation,  in  which 
we  have  a  mobility  of  millions  of  people, 
as  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  in- 
creasingly traveling  from  one  area  to 
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another  to  note  that  a  change  is  taking  superior  recreation  t^jportunities.     The 

Dlace  in  our  complex  civilization  which  water  is  clear  and  unpolluted  and  canoe- 

u  recognizable     There  are  certain  areas  ing  and  swimming  are  exceUent.    SmaU- 

of  the  country  needing  the  attention  and  mouth  bass,  rock  bass,  pan  flsh,  and  an 

nreservaUon  envisaged  in  the  wUdemess  occasional  trout  provide  angling  sport, 

leelslation  which  we  had  before  us  at  The   smalhnouth    fishing    excels.     The 

an  earlier  date  and  in  this  wild  rivers  nearby  woods  and  mountains  offer  hunt- 


measure  which  we  now  have  before  us, 
Wild  rivers  are  mighty,  moving,  living 
power. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  remarks.  The 
two  rivers  involved  in  this  amendment 
were  a  subject  of  the  Potomac  River 
Basin  interim  report,  that  is  the  Presi- 
dent's special  study  of  the  overall  plan 
for  the  Potomac. 

In  that  report  one  of  the  recommen- 
dations relates  directly  to,  and  is  cer- 
tainly pertinent  to  this  amendment.  It 
reads: 

For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  In  Its 
pristine  condition  the  uniquely  scenic  and 
unspoiled  Cacapon  River,  we  recommend 
that  it  be  declared  a  wild  river  under  title  I 
of  the  wild  rivers  bill  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
work  promptly  toward  preserving  In  a 
natural  state  Its  entire  narrow  valley  In  lU 
wild  lower  parts. 

Similarly,  we  recoirunend  that  the  parts 
of  the  historic  and  meandering  Shenandoah 
River  which  lies  In  West  Virginia  be  given 
the  same  wild   river  status. 


I  stress  this  study  because  of  the  re- 
marks I  made  earlier  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
The  committee  has  striven  to  confine  the 
initial  system  of  wild  rivers  to  those 
with  respect  to  which  studies  have  been 
previously  made. 

In  light  of  the  special  Presidential 
study  of  the  Potomac  and  the  recom- 
mendations it  contains,  I  believe  that 
these  two  rivers  qualify. 

For  that  reason  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senators  from 
West  Virginia  should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  tliink  of  the  Potomac  River  as  it  flows 
in  and  by  the  Nation's  Capital,  we  are 
faced  with  a  highly  polluted  stream.  We 
realize  that  the  Potomac  River,  which 
has  its  headwaters  in  Tucker  County,  W. 
Va.,  is  a  river  that  begins  in  beauty  and 
ends,  to  a  degree,  in  ugliness. 

As  we  think  of  the  Ctcapon  and  the 
Shenandoah  Rivers,  stretches  of  these 
rivers,  and  the  adjticent  woodlands  and 
valleys,  our  pulse  quickens  because  of 
their  appeal  to  those  of  us  who  love 
sheer  beauty. 

I  appreciate  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  said,  that  there 
are  in  the  environs  of  Washington,  1,2, 
or  3  hours  away  from  our  Capital  City, 
areas  which  will  bring  refreshment  in  the 
years  to  come  to  literally  millions  of 
people. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  stress  that  the  Cacapon  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  West  Virginia's  rivers. 
It  is  a  relatively  smaU  stream  ard  oc- 
cupies a  narrow  valley,  bordered  on  each 
side  by  high  mountain  ridges.  In  some 
places  spectacular  cliffs  tower  over  the 
river  to  a  height  of  hundreds  of  feet. 
The  area  is  wild  and  unsettled  and 
clothed  by  mixed  hardwoods.  Cultivated 
fields  and  pasture  land  border  portions 
along  the  lower  reaches.   The  river  offers 


ing  for  deer  and  many  smaller  species. 

The  Shenandoah  is  a  major  tributary 
to  the  Potomac  River.  The  20  miles  hi- 
cluded  in  West  Virginia  extend  from  the 
Virginia  State  line  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Potomsw;  River.  The  river  here  is 
mostly  wide,  shallow,  and  slow  moving, 
ideal  for  float  flshlng  and  swimming. 
Smallmouth  bass  fishing  is  rated  tops,  as 
is  fishing  for  channel  catfish  and  sunflsh. 
The  wooded  slopes  and  cultivated  fields 
next  to  the  river  offer  prime  hunting 
opportunities  for  deer,  grouse,  and  squir- 
rel. The  area  is  coming  under  increased 
pressure  by  recreationists  from  nearby 
urban  centers. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  agree  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was'agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  I  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  for  his  kindness  in 
considering  this  amendment  which  was 
cosponsored  by  my  colleague  and  my- 
self. 

I  appreciate  the  remarks  he  has  made 
in  conjunction  therewith. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  extracts  from  the  com- 
mittee report  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1446  win  save  for  this  and  future  gen- 
erations certain  unspoiled,  free-flowing  rivers 
or  river  sections  that  will  symbolize  and 
perpetuate  this  vanishing  heritage  of  our 
original  American  landscape. 


Administration  of  the  rivers  In  the  system 
would  be  by  either  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
or  Agriculture,  or  the  Secretaries  jointly, 
based  upon  their  administrative  areas;  or 
Jointly  with  the  States,  or  States  and  local 
governmental  agencies,  or  by  the  States  ex- 
clusively. States  would  be  encouraged  to 
cooperate  In  the  planning  and  administra- 
tion of  wild  river  areas  which  include  State- 
owned  or  county-owned  land. 

Although  the  bill  has  been  referred  to  as 
an  extension  or  corollary  of  the  Wilderness 
Act,  Its  provisions  are  not  nearly  as  restric- 
tive. A  wild  river  area  will  be  administered 
for  water  conservation,  scenic,  flsh,  wildlife, 
and  outdoor  recreation  values,  but  without 
limitation  on  such  other  uses  as  timber  har- 
vesting and  livestock  grazing  which  do  not 
interfere  with  these  purposes.  Mining  will 
be  allo>wed  to  continue,  although  claims  lo- 
cated after  the  effective  date  of  the  act  may 
be  subject  to  regulation  to  conform  to  the 
system,  particularly  to  prevent  pollution. 

It  Is  also  the  Intent  of  the  conamlttee  that 
nothing  In  the  bill  should  change  existing 
laws  with  respect  to  the  construction  of 
bridges  or  needed  roads.  In  given  cases,  the 
committee  felt  that  property  owners  might 
need  access  to  both  sides  of  the  river. 


As  used  in  this  legislation,  a  wild  river  Is 
a  free-flowing  stream  In  a  pleasing  and  rela- 
tively unaltered  environment,  with  outstand- 
ing scenic  and  recreational  values. 

NEED 

•  •  •  •  • 

Since  the  colonization  of  North  America 
began,  man  has  harnessed  and  developed 
our  rivers.  At  first,  they  were  pathways  of 
exploration  and  settlement,  then  arteries  of 
commerce,  and  finally  sources  of  power.  Ir- 
rigation, and  other  benefits.  In  the  course 
of  this  development,  most  of  Americas  great 
natural  rivers  have  drastically  changed,  un- 
til only  a  few  outstanding  examples  of  river* 
m  their  original  sute  remain.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  future  generations 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  see,  know, 
and  enjoy  the  unique  pleasures,  recreational 
opportunities,  and  scientific  advantages  of 
such  rivers.  America  is  rich  enough  to  set 
aside  a  few  of  our  streams  for  this  purpose. 
As  long  ago  as  1848,  John  Stuart  Mill  said 
in  his  ■■Principles  of  Political  Econcway"; 

"A  population  may  be  too  crowded,  though 
all  be  amply  suppUed  with  food  and  raiment. 
It  Is  not  good  for  man  to  be  kept  perforce 
at  all  times  In  the  presence  of  his  species. 
A  world  from  which  solitude  is  extirpated 
Is  a  very  poor  Ideal.     Solitude,  In  the  sense 
of    being    often    alone,    Is    essential    to    any 
depth    of   meditation    or    of   character;    and 
solitude  In  the  presence  of  natural  beauty 
and  grandeur,  Is  the  cradle  of  thoughts  and 
aspirations  which  are  not  only  good  for  the 
individual,   but  which   society   could   111   do 
without.    Nor  Is  there  much  satisfaction  In 
contemplating  the  world  with   nothing  left 
to  the  spontaneous  activity  of  nature;  with 
every  rood  of  land  brought  Into  cultivation, 
which  Is  capable  of  growing  food  for  human 
beings;  every  flowery  waste  or  natural  pasture 
plowed  up,  all  quadrupeds  or  birds  which 
are  not  domesticated  for  man's  use  extermi- 
nated as  his  rivals  for  food,  every  hedgerow 
or  superfluous  tree  rooted  out,  and  scarcely 
a  place  left   where  a  wild  shrub  or  flower 
could   grow   without  being  eradicated   as   a 
weed  in  the  name  of  improved  agriculture." 
Steps  should  be  taken  now  to  preserve  the 
most  significant  of  our  dwindling  group  of 
wild    streams,    especially     since    committee 
amendments  to  the  legislation  would  estab- 
lish a  National  Wild  Rivers  Review  CommU- 
slon    which    will    Inform    the    Ctongress    If 
changing  public  needs  In  the  future  require 
that  wild  river  status  be  altered. 

•  •  •  •  • 

BACKOROtTNO 

The  President.  In  his  natural  beauty  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress,  called  for  wild  rivers 
preservation.  He  expressed  the  view  that 
the  time  has  come  to  Identify  and  preserve 
free-flowing  stretches  of  our  great  scenic 
rivers  before  growth  and  development  make 
the  beauty  of  the  unspoiled  waterway  only 
a  memory. 


CONDEMNATION 

Section  4(c)  places  a  limitation  on  con- 
demnation, by  providing  that  where  76  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  acreage  within  the 
entire  wild  river  area  Is  owned  by  Federal, 
State,  or  local  governments,  neither  Secre- 
tary can  condemn  for  acquisition  of  fee  title, 
but  may  condemn  for  scenic  easements.  The 
conamlttee  approved  this  limitation  because 
it  believed  that  rivers  flowing  through  this 
amount  of  public  land  could  amply  provide 
bank-land  areas  for  public  access  and  faclU- 
tles  without  the  need  for  forcible  acqulalUon 
of  property.  In  adopting  this  amendment, 
the  committee  wishes  to  stress  that  It  la 
peculiar  to  the  problems  of  the  wild  rivers 
system,  and  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
precedent  limiting  condemnation  In  other 
cases,  where  areas  may  be  dedicated  to  public 
use  and  benefit. 

Under  section  4(f),  wherever  the  power  at 
condemnation   Is  conferred,  the  Secretaries 
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Mn  limited  to  kcqulrlng  %  maximum  of  300 
fMt  on  eltb«r  aide  of  the  stream,  tributary. 
or  river,  in  fee  title,  and  may  not  exercise 
the  power  of  condemnation  for  scenic  ease- 
ments In  an  area  extending  more  than  1,320 
feet  from  either  side. 

•  •  •  •  • 

WAT^    UGRTS 

The  language  contained  In  subsection  5(d) 
Is  Intended  by  the  committee  to  preserve  the 
status  quo  with  respect  to  the  law  of  water 
right*.  No  change  Is  intended.  The  first 
sentence  states  that  established  principles 
ot  law  will  determine  the  Federal  and  State 
Jurisdiction  over  the  waters  of  a  stream  that 
U  Included  In  a  wild  river  area.  Those  es- 
tabUabed  principles  of  law  are  not  modified. 
The  third  sentence  states  that  with  respect 
to  possible  exemption  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  from  State  water  laws  the  act  Is  neither 
a  claim  nor  a  denial  of  exemption.  Any  Issue 
relating  to  exemption  will  be  determined  by 
eatabUahed  principles  of  law  as  provided  In 
the  flret  sentence.  The  second  sentence 
would  apply  to  this  legislation  the  principle 
of  oompeiuatlon  embraced  by  section  8  of 
the  Reclamation  Act  of  June  17.  1902  (32 
8Ut.  S88.  890,  found  In  43  U.S.C.  383) .  This 
means  that  the  Government  must  pay  just 
compensation  for  a  water  right  taken  for 
wild  river  piirpoees  If  the  water  right  is  a 
vested  property  right  under  established  prin- 
ciples of  State  or  Federal  law.  See  VS.  v. 
a^laeh  (839  VS.  728) . 

•  •  •  •  • 

U.S.  DXPAXTlfZNT  OF  THX  IntEKIOX, 

OfTICl  OF  THX  SSCaXTART. 

Waahington,  D.C.,  March  3.  i965. 
Hon.  HxTVXBT  H.  HtncPHXXT, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Ma.  PazsmxNT :  The  President.  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  of  January  4, 
1968,  called  attention  to  the  need  to  protect 
the  beauty  of  America,  which  he  noted  has 
sustained  our  spirit  and  enlarged  our  vision 
for  more  than  three  cent\irles.  He  expressed 
the  hope  that  some  of  the  unspoiled  stretches 
of  our  waterways  will  be  preserved  under  a 
wild  rivers  bill.  There  is  a  need  to  act  now 
to  protect  this  part  of  our  heritage. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  national  wild  rivers  system  Is  not  con- 
fined to  a  wilderness  type  of  river  because  in 
a  strict  sense  a  truly  wild  river  Is  rare  today. 
The  term  "wild  river  areas"  is  used  In  the 
bill  In  a  special  sense — to  denote  those  seg- 
ments of  streams,  tributaries,  or  rivers  which 
are  In  a  free-flowing  condition,  or  which  can 
be  restored  to  that  condition,  and  which 
should  be  preserved  for  sound  water  conser- 
vation and  the  public  use  and  enjoyment  of 
scenic,  flsh,  wildlife,  and  outdoor  recreation 
values. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  bill  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority, 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  a  wild  river 
area  or  portion  thereof  under  his  adminis- 
tration, to  acquire  lands  and  waters  or  Inter- 
ests therein.  The  amount  of  land  acquisi- 
tion In  connection  with  most  of  the  areas 
Included  In  the  national  wild  rivers  system  by 
this  bill,  however,  will  be  relatively  small  be- 
oause  such  areas  are  already  mostly  in  Fed- 
eral ownership. 

Some  of  the  wild  river  areas  added  to  the 
system  by  subsequent  legislation  may  con- 
tain more  State-owned  or  privately  owned 
landSr  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  ac<qulre 
some  land  adjacent  to  the  rivers  In  order  to 
provide  for  their  protection.  Some  portions 
of  a  wUd  river  area  will  extend  only  slightly 
beyond  the  rlverbanks.  Others  will  Include 
a  wider  strip  of  land  along  the  river  that 
will  vary  In  width.  The  amount  of  adjacent 
land  Included  In  a  wild  river  area  will  de- 
pend upon  such  factors  as  terrain,  protec- 
tion of  sesDlc  and  natural  valuee,  vegetative 
ecver,   existing  developments,   the  need  for 


land-based  activities  associated  with  wild 
rivers,  and  the  need  for  administrative  sites. 
The  land  acqulflltlon  authority  with  respect 
to  each  area  will  be  clrctmifcribed  by  the 
report  submitted  to  the  Congress.  The  bill 
requires  these  reports  to  show  the  extent  to 
which  land  will  need  to  be  acquired  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  by  the  State  gov- 
ernments. 

Some  of  the  areas  considered  in  the  fu- 
ture may  be  planned  for  State  ownership, 
and  In  those  areas  no  Federal  land  acquisi- 
tion will  be  involved. 

The  bill  contemplates  that  the  authority 
to  acquire  fee  title  will  be  utilized  only  in 
cases  where  the  acquisition  of  a  scenic  ease- 
ment or  other  interest  In  land  Is  not  ade- 
quate. 

•  •  •  •  • 

All  basic  wild  river  values  are  dependent 
upon  appropriate  stream  conditions.  In 
order  to  maintain  an  adequate  streamflow, 
we  believe  that  no  dams  or  other  structures 
should  be  built,  or  "channel  Improvements" 
undertaken  within  a  wild  river  area.  The  bill 
therefore  provides  that  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  win  not  have  authority  to  license 
the  building  of  any  dam  or  other  structure 
within  a  segment  of  a  river  Included  in  the 
system  unless  Congress  enacts  legislation  ap- 
proving the  issuance  of  such  a  license.  In 
the  case  of  Federal  construction,  the  Congress 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  consider  Its 
effect  upon  the  wild  river  area  at  the  time 
of  project  authorization.  Furthermore,  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  quality  water  yield 
Is  dependent  upon  upstream  developments 
The  bill  therefore  provides  that  the  Federal 
agency  which  has  responsibility  for  a  wild 
river  area  shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  with 
appropriate  State  water  pollution  control 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  up- 
stream pollution. 

Areas  included  In  the  National  Wild  River 
System  will  be  administered  for  the  purpose 
of  water  conservation,  scenic,  fish,  wildlife, 
and  outdoor  recreation  values  contributing  to 
public  enjoyment,  but  without  limitation  on 
other  uses,  including  timber  harvesting  and 
livestock  grazing,  that  are  harmonious  with 
these  purposes. 

We  believe  that  mineral  activity  within  a 
wild  river  area  should  not  be  precluded,  but 
that  it  should  be  subject  to  sufficient  con- 
trols to  prevent  mining  from  defeating  the 
purposes  of  a  wild  river  area.  The  bill 
therefore  expressly  contl-iues  the  applicabil- 
ity of  the  mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws, 
but  makes  mining  operations  subject  to  reg- 
ulations needed  to  safeguard  the  wild  river 
values.  Except  for  this  modification,  the 
present  authorities  regarding  mining,  min- 
eral leasing,  and  public  land  withdrawals 
will  remain  unchanged. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  bill  also  explicitly  preserves  the  Juris- 
diction which  the  States  have  over  flsh  and 
wildlife,  and  makes  no  change  in  the  State 
water  laws. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been  pre- 
pared in  collaboration  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  has  his  approval. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
this  proposed   legislation  is  In   accord   with 
ths  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stbwart  L.  Uoall, 

I  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


UiNoarrr  Vnsws  or  Senators  Thomas  H. 
KucKKL,  Gordon  Allott,  Lkn  B.  Jordan, 
MiLWAao  L.  Simpson,  and  Paul  J.  Fannin 

water  rights 
During  the  consideration  of  this  bill  by 
the  Interior  Committee,  certain  amend- 
ments submitted  by  us  were  adopted  by  the 
committee  and  are  a  part  of  the  bill  as  sec- 
tions 5(d)  and  5(h).  These  amendments 
clearly  express  the  intent  of  the  committee 


that,  by  the  passage  of  this  legislation  there 
will  be  no  change  In  the  established  prin- 
ciples of  Federal-State  water  law. 

There  will  not  be  a  reservation  or  appro- 
priation of  all  unappropriated  water  of  the 
rivers  and  streams  included  In  the  wild  river 
system  areas.  There  will  be  a  reservation  of 
waters  only  for  the  purposes  outlined  in  the 
bin  and  only  in  quantities  necessary  to  ac- 
complish these  purposes. 

When  acquiring  water  rights  for  wild  river 
purposes,  rights  which  are  vested  under  es- 
tablished principles  of  State  or  Federal  law. 
Just  compensation  ahall  be  paid. 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 

Gordon  Allott. 

Len  B.  Jordan. 

MiLWARo  L.   Simpson. 

Paui,  J.  Fannin 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  amend- 
ment is  as  follows ; 

On  page  25.  line  20,  strike  out  the  last 
sentence,  beginning  with  the  words  "Any 
portion".  In  lieu  thereof  substitute  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  designated  as  subsec- 
tion (c) .  as  follows: 

"(c)  Any  portion  of  a  wild  river  area  that 
Is  within  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System,  as  established  by  the  Act  of 
September  3.  1964  (Public  Law  88-577)  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  both  the 
Wilderness  Act  and  this  Act  with  respect  to 
the  preservation  of  such  a  wild  river  area. 
and  in  case  of  conflict  between  the  provisions 
of  these  Acts  the  more  restrictive  provisions 
shall  apply." 

Reletter  the  succeeding  subsections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  is  merely  meant  to 
perfect  what  the  committee  intended  to 
do  when  it  adopted  the  language  that  ap- 
pears on  page  25  of  the  bill.  The  sen- 
tence reads  as  follows : 

Any  portion  of  a  wild  river  area  that  is 
within  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System  shall  be  subject  to  mining  and  min- 
eral leasing  provisions  of  both  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  and  this  Act.  and  in  case  of  con- 
flict the  more  restrictive  provisions  shall 
apply. 

In  the  discussion  in  committee,  the 
question  arose  as  to  what  would  happen 
in  the  case  of  a  segment  of  a  wild  river 
which  flowet*.  through  a  wilderness  area. 
Considered  in  that  context  were  the  min- 
ing laws,  but  other  uses  were  also  con- 
sidered. Inasmuch  sis  the  wilderness 
bill  imposes  certain  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  a  wilderness  area,  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  proposed  legislation, 
it  was  never  intended  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Wilderness  Act,  which  now  form 
a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  should  be 
supplanted  by  any  provision  of  the  pend- 
ing bill. 
Therefore  this  language  was  added: 
In  case  of  conflict  •  •  •  the  more  restric- 
tive provisions  shall  apply. 

The  amendment  at  the  desk  merely 
makes  this  laniruage  generally  applicable 
and  does  not  confine  the  matter  to  min- 
ing alone. 

I  believe  the  amendment  at  the  desk 
conforms  with  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  therefore  I  urge  Its  adoption. 

The  PRESlDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
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ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve this  Is  an  appropriate  time  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  Interior 
Department  and  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  for  the  excellent  work  they 
did  on  this  bill. 

I  think  a  word  of  appreciation  is  par- 
ticularly due  such  people  in  the  Interior 
Department  as  Edward  C.  Crafts,  direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion; his  assistant  director,  Dr.  A.  Heat- 
on  Underbill;  Max  N.  Edwards,  legisla- 
tive counsel,  and  his  assistant  counsel, 
Lewis  A.  Sigler,  and  Stanford  Young  of 
the  Division  of  Special  Area  Studies. 

The  chairman  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  Senator  Jack- 
son, is  to  be  complimented  for  his  com- 
petence and  fairness  in  presiding  at  both 
hearings  and  executive  sessions  of  the 
bill.  Staff  members,  in  particular  the 
staff  director,  Jerry  T.  Verkler;  the  chief 
counsel,  Stewart  French,  and  profes- 
sional staff  member  Porter  Ward,  dedi- 
cated long  hours  of  research  and  work  to 
further  the  bill's  progress. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  people 
who  helped  us  in  the  preparation  and  re- 
finement of  this  legislation,  and  I,  for 
one,  would  like  to  commend  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  printed  here  in 
the  Record  a  list  of  the  dams  in  Idaho, 
approved  by  the  Senate,  that  I  have 
sponsored  during  the  years  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  this  body.  This  list,  which 
does  not  include  my  proposed  south- 
west Idaho  water  development  project, 
should,  nevertheless,  illustrate  the  zeal 
with  which  I  have  worked  for  desirable 
dam  construction  in  Idaho  during  the 
past  9  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  sis 
follows: 

List  of  Major  Dams  in  Idaho  Sponsored  bt 
Senator  Frank  Church  and  Approved  by 

THE  Senate 

Hells  Canyon  Dam:  722  feet  In  height, 
1.733  feet  in  length,  with  a  power  capacity 
of  900,000  kilowatts.  The  dam  would  have 
created  a  reservoir  of  4,400,000  acre-feet  and 
have  cost  $311  million.  Site:  Hells  Canyon 
in  the  Middle  Snake. 

Burns  Creek  Dam:  176  feet  In  height,  1,900 
feet  In  length,  this  rolled  earth-filled  dam 
would  provide  reregulatlon  for  Palisades 
Dam,  storage  for  234,000  acre-feet  and  90,000 
kilowatts  of  power.  Cost  estimate:  $45,500,- 
000.    Site:  South  Fork  of  the  Snake. 

Dworshak  Dem:  600  feet  in  height,  2,400 
feet  In  length,  this  dam,  now  in  construc- 
tion, will  impound  1,433,000  acre-feet  of 
water  and  generate  244,000  kilowatts  of 
power  at  a  construction  cost  of  $210  million. 
Site :  North  Fork  of  the  Clearwater. 

Asotin  Dam:  200  feet  high  and  2,900  feet 
long,  Asotin  would  generate  288,000  kilo- 
watts of  power.  Its  construction,  at  a  site 
on  the  Snake  below  Levrtston,  has  been 
authorized  at  a  cost  of  $100  mlUlon. 

Fremont  Dam:  300  feet  high,  2,800  feet 
long,  the  dam  would  provide  flood  control 
and  reclamaUon  benefits  at  a  total  cost  of 
»52  million;  315,000  acre-feet  would  be  Im- 
pounded on  the  Teton  River  and  22,000  kilo- 
watts of  power  generated.  Has  been  author- 
ized by  the  Congress. 


Rlrle  Dam:  Primarily  a  flood  control 
project,  this  230-foot-hlgh,  680-foot-long 
dam  would  Impound  135,000  acre-feet  at  a 
cost  of  $7  million.  Has  been  authorized  by 
Congress.     Site:    Willow    Creek    near    Rirle. 

Blackfoot  Dam:  Another  flood  control 
project  authorized  by  Congress  would  raise 
the  dam  on  the  Blackfoot  River  52  feet  In 
height.  370  feet  In  length.  Impounding  451,- 
000  acre-feet. 

Mann  Creek  Dam:  The  $3.5  million  project, 
money  appropriated  by  Congress,  will  build  a 
dam  on  the  Welser  River  133  feet  high,  1,133 
feet  long  with  a  reservoir  capacity  of  13,000 
acre-feet. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  statement  I  made  before  the 
Idaho  Water  Resources  Board  held  In 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  on  October  25,  1965, 
in  support  of  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement     or     Senator     Frank     Church, 

Democrat,    op    Idaho,    Chairman    or    the 

PuBUc  Lands  Sttbcommittex  op  thx  U.S. 

Senate  iNTxaiOR  Committee,   Beporx  the 

Idaho   Watxb  Resources  Board,  Held  in 

Lewiston,  Idaho,  Octobes  25,  1965.  Rxla- 

TiVE  TO  S.  1446 — The  Wild  Rivers  Bill 

Gentlemen,  I  am  happy  to  appear  before 

you  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  wild  rivers 

bin.     I  am  the  sponsor  of  this  bill.    Eight 

months  ago,  on  March  8,  1965,  I  Introduced 

the  measure  in  the  U.S.  Senate.     Thirty-one 

Senators  Joined  me  In  cosponsorship. 

This  is  the  second  public  hearing  to  be 
held  in  Idaho  on  the  vrtld  rivers  bill.  The 
first  was  held  In  Boise,  on  May  18,  by  a 
special  Senate  subcommittee,  on  which  I 
served  as  chairman.  My  colleague.  Senator 
Len  Jordan,  was  also  a  member  of  this  sub- 
committee, as  was  Senator  Milward  Simpson. 
of  Wyoming.  Fifty-four  witnesses  testified 
at  the  Boise  hearing.  Written  statements 
were  submitted  by  119  others  who  were  un- 
able to  appear  personally.  Of  those  who 
took  a  position,  141  generally  favored  enact- 
ment of  the  wild  rivers  bill,  while  26  either 
opposed  It,  or  objected  to  certain  of  its  pro- 
visions. Altogether,  129  printed  pages  of 
testimony  were  taken  at  the  Boise  hearing. 
This  testimony  has  been  published  in  full, 
forming  part  of  the  pubUc  record  of  the 
extensive  hearings  conducted  in  each  State 
requesting  them,  as  well  as  in  Washington 
D.C.  I  have  asked  that  a  set  of  these  pub- 
lished hearings  be  sent  to  each  member  of 
this  board,  so  that  you  may  review  all  of 
the  evidence  before  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee, when  it  devoted  6  days  of  executive 
sessions  to  the  markup  of  the  bill,  and 
then,  by  a  vote  of  11  to  6,  reported  the  bill 
favorably  to  the  Senate  Itself. 

A  week  ago  today,  the  wild  rivers  bill 
was  scheduled  by  the  leadership  to  be  taken 
up  In  the  Senate.  I  have  no  doubt  it  would 
have  passed  by  a  lopsided  majority,  with 
strong  support  coming  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

However,  in  deference  to  this  board,  and 
in  order  that  every  possible  opportunity 
might  be  extended  to  Idahoans  desiring  to 
be  heard,  I  asked  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mike  Manspizld,  to  defer  action  on  the  bill. 
He  consented  to  my  request.  Aa  a  oonae- 
quence,  it  will  not  be  poaslble  for  the  Senate 
to  consider  the  Wild  Rivers  bill  until  it  re- 
convenes next  year. 

The  record,  then,  on  the  question  of  tim- 
ing, Is  quite  Incontrovertible.  The  sup- 
ptorters  of  this  measure  have  never  urged 
hasty  or  Ill-considered  action.  By  the  time 
the  bill  comes  to  a  vote  on  its  merits  in  the 
Senate,  It  will  have  been  scrutinized  by  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  for  nearly  a  full 


year.  A  series  of  public  hearings  will  have 
been  held,  at  which  a  total  of  156  witnesses 
will  have  personally  testified,  with  a  record 
compiled  of  some  611  printed  pages.  In 
Idaho  itself,  two  full-dress  public  hearings 
will  have  been  completed,  one  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Senate  committee  having 
Jurisdiction,  and  the  other  under  the  di- 
rection of  this  board.  To  my  recollection, 
this,  in  itself,  is  unprecedented. 

I,  myself,  welcome  all  the  attention  that 
can  be  focused  on  the  wild  rivers  blU.  I 
am  glad  that  this  board  is  placing  its  sights 
on  the  "Ultimate  uses  of  the  Salmon  and 
Clearwater  Rivers."  "Ultimate"  is  the  right 
word,  for  it  suggests  that  we  adhere  to  a 
common  purpose:  assigning  these  two  mag- 
nificent mountain  rivers  to  a  use  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  economy  of  Idaho  and  the  gen- 
eral well-being  of  her  people. 

We  in  Idaho  are  blessed  with  an  abundance 
of  water,  much  of  which  we  shall  want  to 
harness  behind  dams.  Fortunately,  we  are 
also  favored  with  a  great  many  potential 
damsltes.  If  all  of  them,  on  each  and  every 
river,  remain  open  for  dam  building,  we  shall 
have  relinquished  our  entire  river  system  to 
this  particular  use.  Other  public  usee, 
equally  Important  to  our  economy  and  to  the 
preservation  of  a  wholesome  outdoor  life  for 
our  people,  will  be  left  without  statutory 
protection.  In  this  situation,  since  the  li- 
censing of  dams  is  left  up  to  public  agen- 
cies which  exist  for  this  purpiose,  the  end 
result  is  perfectly  evident:  Ultimately,  in 
the  absence  of  a  National  Wild  Rivers  System 
which  the  bill  In  question  would  create,  every 
feasible  site  will  eventually  be  used  for  dam 
construction.  The  past  50  years  offers  no 
evidence  whatever  that  daim  builders  will 
voluntarily  stop  building  dams.  Unless  laws 
are  enacted  to  save  some  of  our  remaining 
free-flowing  rivers  in  their  natural,  untamed 
state,  wild  rivers  shall  vanish  from  our 
land. 

I  recognize  that  it  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
board  to  plan  for  the  utilization  of  Idaho 
water.  Necessarily,  you  have  become  a  part 
of  the  dam  building  business,  even  though 
the  money  to  finance  future  dams  In  Idaho 
will  continue  to  come — owing  to  the  lack  of 
adequate  local  means — mainly  from  Federal, 
rather  than  State,  revenues. 

I  say  this  because  we  must  be  candid  with 
one  another.  In  no  sense  do  I  deprecate 
the  importance  of  dams.  I  have  been  a  de- 
voted advocate  of  dams  for  Idaho,  through- 
out my  tenure  in  the  Senate.  When  the  Hells 
Canvon  Dam  was  made  a  scare  word  In 
southern  Idaho.  1  fought  for  Its  authoriza- 
tion, because  It  seemed  to  me  inexcusable  to 
squander  so  monumental  a  site  on  an  Insuf- 
ficient development. 

In  the  same  manner,  I  worked  doggedly 
for  congressional  approval  of  the  Dworshak 
Dam,  threatening  a  one-man  filibuster  In  the 
Senate  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  session. 
This  $200  million  dam,  the  highest  in  the 
Northwest,  which  we  renamed  In  memory  of 
my  former  colleague,  the  late  Senator  Henry 
Dworshak,  is  now  building  on  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Clearwater. 

Coming  up  the  Snake,  like  mighty  stepis  on 
a  giant's  staircase.  Is  a  whole  set  of  Federal 
dams — Ice  Harbor,  Lower  Montimental,  Little 
Goose,  Lower  Oranlte,  and  Asotin — for  which 
I  have  sought  appropriations  In  the  Senate 
each  year.  We  have  kept  the  building  of  tbla 
massive  network  on  schedule,  with  the  result 
that  Lewl8V>n.  Idaho,  will  become  a  port, 
with  direct  access  to  the  Pacific,  by  the  end  of 
the  decade. 

Other  dams  I  have  favored  will  soon  be 
built  In  this  great  region,  High  Mountain 
^heep  to  the  south  of  us,  and  Llbby  Dam  to 
u  e  north.  Bills  which  I  sponsored  to  au- 
thorize the  Fremont  Dam,  the  Lower  Teton 
Dam,  and  the  Rirle  Dam  In  southern  Idaho, 
have  been  approved  by  Congress  and  signed 
into  law  by  the  President.  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago,  Congreosman  Compton  I.  White  and  I 
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announced  a  Joint  plan  to  seek  autbcwlza- 
tlon  of  a  lovthwieat  Idaho  water  development 
project,  the  largest  In  the  history  of  the 
State,  which  wo\ild  ultimately  reclaim  500,- 
000  acrea  of  deaert  land,  and  generate  more 
than  half  a  million  kllowatta  of  electricity. 

This  plan  calls  for  an  unprecedented  half- 
bllllon  dollar  Investment  In  Idaho's  futiire 
development.  I  urge  you.  as  members  of  this 
Board,  to  give  the  same  meesiire  of  Interest 
to  this  vast  dam-bulldlng  progrtjn,  as  you 
have  evlclenced  in  your  Immediate  concern 
over  the  wild  rivers  bill. 

The  record  speaks  for  Itself.  I  am  anything 
but  an  enemy  of  dams.  In  the  face  of  the 
moat  determined  opposition  of  Idaho  sports- 
men, and  fish  and  wildlife  groups,  I  fought 
for  the  construction  of  Bruces  Eddy,  now 
the  Dworahak  Dam.  Wherever  the  evidence 
shows  that  a  proposed  dam  will  do  more  good 
than  harm,  I  shall  work  for  It.  But,  by  the 
same  token,  wherever  the  evidence  shows 
that  a  dam  will  do  more  harm  than  good,  I 
shall  work  against  it — with  equal  fervor. 

This  brings  me  back  to  the  wild  rivers  bill, 
and  the  reasons  why  I  so  strongly  endorse  it. 
Insofar  as  Idaho  is  concerned,  the  case  for 
the  wild  rivers  bill  is  simply  the  case  against 
the  building  of  the  dams  which  are  projected 
for  construction  on  the  Salmon  and  the  Mid- 
dle fork  of  the  Clearwater  Rivers.  These 
dams  have  been  planned,  the  sites  for  them 
have  been  designated:  their  dimensions,  stor- 
age capacity,  and  the  high  and  lower  water 
elevations  of  their  respective  reservoirs,  have 
been  carefully  calcrilated.  We  know  how 
much  electricity  they  will  generate,  for,  ap<irt 
from  what  they  may  contribute  to  flood  con- 
trol, these  are  single-purpose  dams,  designed 
to  produce  hydroelectric  power.  The  dams 
are  as  follows : 

On  the  Clearwater: 

Penny  Cliffs — to  be  located  4  miles  up- 
stream on  the  BClddle  Fork  above  Kooskla. 
Its  reservoir  would  extend  10  miles  up  the 
BClddle  Fork  to  the  Junction  of  the  Selway 
and  Lochsa,  then  29  miles  on  up  the  Selway, 
and  20  miles  on  up  the  Lochsa.  The  height 
of  the  dam,  820  feet. 

On  the  Salmon : 

Lower  Canyon — to  be  located  on  the 
Salmon  half  a  mile  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Snake.  The  reservoir  would  extend  up- 
stream about  70  miles  to  the  site  of  the 
proposed  Freedom  Dam.  The  height  of  the 
dam.  OSS  feet. 

Freedom  Dam — this  would  be  about  17 
mile*  downstream  from  Riggins  eind  3  miles 
above  White  Bird.  At  normal  pool  elevation, 
the  reservoir  would  extend  24  miles  up  the 
Salmon  to  a  point  7  miles  above  Riggins. 
The  height  of  the  dam.  300  feet. 

Crevice  Dam — to  be  located  on  the  Salmon 
about  13  miles  above  Riggins,  Idaho.  The 
reservoir  would  extend  06  miles  up  the 
Salmon,  and  10  miles  up  the  South  Fork  of 
the  Salmon.    The  height  of  the  dam.  725  feet. 

These  specifications  are  the  most  author- 
itative available.  They  are  taken  from  the 
Water  Resource  Development,  Columbia 
River  Basin  Report  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  dated  June  1958. 

Under  the  law,  as  It  now  stands,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  could  license  the 
construction  of  any  or  all  of  these  dams,  upon 
application  of  a  private  power  company,  or 
a  combination  of  companies,  Juat  as  the  FPC 
recently  Issued  a  license  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west Power  Co..  for  construction  of  the  High 
Mountain  Sheep  Dam  on  the  Snake  River. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  hydro- 
electric dams  should  be  built  wherever  appli- 
cation la  made  to  build  them,  and  I  would 
expect  these  people  to  oppose  the  enactment 
Of  a  ¥nid  Rivers  bill.  Certain  private  power 
eompanlea  (I  am  pleaaed  to  say  that  the 
Washington  Water  Power  Co.,  is  not  among 
ttiem)  may  prefer  to  see  the  damsltes  on 
the  dearwatsr  and  Salmon  Rivera  left  open 
for  their  future  use.  The  same  may  be  true 
for  certain  public  power  groups. 


On  this  question,  we  must  simply  choose 
sides.  I  have  chosen  mine.  I  think  the 
weight  of  the  evidence,  In  terms  of  what  best 
serves  the  general  public  good,  overwhelm- 
ingly favors  saving,  unobstructed,  these  par- 
ticular rivers  so  that  we  might  presen'e  and 
promote  their  great  recreational  value,  now 
and  in  the  years  ahead.  If  we  oppose  giving 
these  magnlflclent  rivers,  which  are  assets 
of  unique  and  Incomparable  value  to  Idaho, 
statutory  protection  now,  while  there  Is  stlU 
time,  we  shall  have  only  ourselves  to  blame 
later,  when  time  has  run  out.  It  Is  not 
enough  to  say,  as  some  have  contended,  that 
we  can  settle  whether  or  not  to  build  the 
dams  when  the  question  arises;  that  Is.  when 
the  application  Is  filed. 

Gentlemen,  once  an  application  Is  filed, 
who  will  do  the  deciding?  Not  the  people  of 
Idaho;  there  will  be  no  public  referendum. 
Not  the  members  of  this  board,  for  you  lack 
the  JurlBdictlon  to  decide.  Not  the  Idaho 
Delegation  In  Congress,  for  we  lack  the  num- 
bers to  guarantee  the  outcome  of  any  vote. 
Not,  Indeed,  the  Congress  itself,  for  It  has 
yet  to  wrest  Jurisdiction  from  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  once  an  application  for 
a  license  has  been  duly  brought  before  It. 

Let's  not  fool  ourselves.  The  wild  rivers 
bill  Is  necessary.  If  Jurisdiction  is  to  be  taken 
from  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  li- 
cense dams  within  the  system  the  legislation 
creates.  Without  the  bill,  once  an  applica- 
tion has  been  filed  to  construct  a  power  dam 
on  the  Salmon  or  Clearwater  Rivers,  the  de- 
cision will  rest  with  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
nUsslon,  and  with  that  Commission  alone. 
You  may  be  satisfied  to  leave  it  that  way. 
I  am  not. 

Nor  son  I  impressed  with  the  argument 
that  further  study  la  needed  before  any 
Judgment  can  be  reached  for  or  against  the 
inclusion  of  the  designated  parts  of  the 
Salmon  and  Clearwater  Rivers  in  a  national 
wild  rivers  system.  What  additional  infor- 
mation, not  now  available,  will  more  delay 
furnish?  What  facts  are  now  lacking?  For 
50  years  we  have  been  accumulating  ex- 
haustive data  on  the  whole  Colimibia-Snake 
River  drainage.  We  have  the  complete  rec- 
ord of  the  river  flows,  year  by  year,  of  the 
salmon  runs,  the  fiood  cycles,  and  the  navi- 
gatlonsd,  Irrlgatlonal.  and  hydroelectric  po- 
tential of  every  river  and  tributary  in  the 
Northwest. 

We  have  all  the  necessary  Information  at 
hand.  The  issue  should  not  be  dodged  on 
the  flimsy  pretext  that  more  facts  are 
needed.  The  question  is  simply  whether  we 
want  to  take  timely  action  to  give  statutory 
protection  to  these  segments  of  the  Salmon 
and  Clearwater  Rivers,  or  whether  we  do 
not.  Placing  these  rivers  in  the  study  cate- 
gory of  the  bill,  without  any  valid  reason, 
would  cut  the  heart  out  of  the  proposed 
wild  river  system,  and  leave  the  bill  a  sham- 
bles. This  is  why  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee rejected  the  proposal,  when  it  was 
offered  as  an  amendment  In  the  markup 
session. 

I  do  not  contend  that  the  wild  rivers  bill 
will  cost  us  nothing.  Everything  worth  hav- 
ing has  Its  price.  In  the  case  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  price  would  entail  some  loss  In 
optimum  flood  control,  particularly  as  It 
might  affect  certain  downstream  areas  In 
Oegon  and  Washington.  There  would  also 
be  the  loss  of  the  hydroelectric  power  poten- 
tial at  the  sites  I  have  mentioned.  Again, 
the  principal  impact  would  be  borne  by 
Oregon  and  Washington,  since  most  of  the 
electricity  generated  at  these  dams  would 
be  siphoned  off  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
more  highly  Industrialized  and  more  densely 
populated  neighbor  States.  In  any  event, 
w»  have  scores  of  damsltes  on  other  Idaho 
rivers  to  meet  our  future  power  needs  for  as 
many  years  ahead  as  hydro-produced  elec- 
tricity Is  every  likely  to  remain  competitive 
With    power    generated    at    nuclear    plants. 


where  efficiency  of  operation  steadily  hn- 
proves  and  costs  continue  to  decline. 

So  the  price  we  must  pay  for  a  wild  rivers 
bill  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  onerous.  Tbe 
benefits,  however,  loading  the  opposite  side 
of  the  scale,  are  very  Important  Indeed. 

First  of  all,  there  Is  the  preservation  of  the 
fishery  itself,  a  perpetual  source  of  wealth 
and  pleasure,  unless  we  jjermlt  Its  destruc- 
tion, either  through  the  erection  of  high 
dams,  past  which  the  fingerllng  salmon  can- 
not successfully  maneuver,  or  through  our 
failure  to  properly  regulate  the  capture  of  the 
parent  fish  on  their  upstream  migration  to 
the  spawning  beds  In  Idaho. 

You  have  asked  experts  to  testify  on  the 
fish  problem,  and  they  can  best  give  you  the 
Impressive  figures  as  to  the  value  of  this  re- 
source. My  concern  Is  that  appropriate  ac- 
tion be  taken  by  the  States,  acting  In  concert 
with  the  Federal  Government,  to  nourish  and 
protect  the  migratory  fish  run  mothered  by 
the  Salmon  and  Clearwater  Rivers.  To  this 
end,  very  recently,  I  sought  and  obtained 
funds  In  the  Senate  to  commence  construc- 
tion of  a  Federal  salmon  hatchery  near 
Kooskla — a  million  dollar  project, 

I  am  advised  by  the  T7.S,  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  that,  if  present  plana  for  such 
hatcheries  and  other  protective  measures  are 
fully  Implemented,  the  migratory  runs  on  the 
Salmon  and  Clearwater  can  be  doubled,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  the  rivers  remain  free 
floviring.  This  is  the  basic  reason  why  the 
wild  rivers  bill  has  received  such  a  positive 
endorsement  by  the  Idaho  Fish  and  Game 
Commission. 

Other  departments  of  the  State  government 
also  Join  In  support  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Gov.  Robert  E.  Smylle,  who  urges  the 
enactment  of  the  wild  rivers  bill,  tells  us 
that  he  conferred  with  the  State  forestry  and 
reclamation  agencies,  which  Joined  with  the 
Idaho  Fish  and  Game  Commission  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Governor's  statement  on 
behalf  of  the  bill.  Thus  a  Republican  Stete 
administration  has  acted  to  demonstrate  the 
broad,  bipartisan  support  which  the  wild 
rivers  proposal  enjoys  In  Idaho. 

No  doubt  this  has  been  occasioned,  in  part, 
by  a  realization  of  the  growing  impoitance 
of  outdoor  recreation  to  the  economy  of 
Idaho.  Tourism — the  discovery  of  Idaho  bj 
the  Nation,  hunting,  flshlng,  the  burgeoning 
numbers  of  summer  vacationers  seeking 
escape  from  the  conflnement  of  megalopolis— 
this  is  the  most  dynamic  force  at  work  In 
creating  new  income  for  the  people  of  our 
State.  The  flgures  are  startling.  Ten  years 
ago,  tourism  was  a  $48-mllllon  annual  busi- 
ness In  Idaho.  Last  year,  according  to  the 
figures  of  the  Idaho  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Development,  tourism  accounted 
for  $160  million  in  earned  Income  for  Idaho 
This  year,  the  figure  is  expected  to  rise  above 
$175  million.  In  two  handfuls  of  years.  tour- 
Ism  has  plunged  upward  to  become  Idaho's 
third  most  important  source  of  revenue. 

And  the  expansion  has  Just  begun.  In  the 
next  35  years,  the  population  of  this  country 
will  double.  The  demand  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation will  triple.  The  great  majority  of 
Americans  will  be  more  affluent  and  have 
more  time  for  recreation.  Projections  indi- 
cate that  they  will  have  more  than  twice  as 
much  disposable  per  capita  Income  and  paid 
vacation  time  as  In  1960.  Their  average  work 
week  will  have  decreased  from  39  hours  to 
32  hours.  Idaho's  future  as  a  vacatlonland 
Is  flUed  with  promise. 

What  we  make  of  it  depends  upon  how 
weU  we  husband  our  scenic  and  recreational 
resources.  It  depends.  In  short,  upon  how 
farslghted  we  are  In  insisting  upon  a  wisely 
balanced  development  of  our  natural  en- 
dowment. In  places,  where  the  terrain  per- 
mits, we  shall  want  to  use  unappropriated 
water  for  new  reclamation  projects;  In  other 
places,  on  river*  already  obstructed,  we  shall 
want  to  build  new  power  danis;  but  in  still 
other  places,   in   areas  of  mountain-locked 
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grandeur  where  the  water  still  runs  fast,  pure 
and  free,  we  should  seek  to  preserve  our  fin- 
est untamed  streams  by  including  them 
within  a  National  Wild  Rivers  System. 

Nowhere  In  America  are  there  left  such 
Jewels,  among  our  remaining  wild  rivers,  as 
the  Salmon  and  the  Clearwater  systems.  An 
extensive  survey  by  study  teams  substan- 
tiates that  claim.  Naturally,  these  should 
be  the  lead-off  rivers  In  the  bill.  Anyone 
who  has  come  to  know  the  pristine  mystique 
of  the  Selway.  or  the  rampaging  white  waters 
of  the  Salmon,  must  appreciate  how  su- 
premely these  rivers  qualify  as  the  core  for 
any  wild  rivers  bill.  To  them.  In  the  Initial 
system  established  by  the  bill,  we  add  seg- 
ments of  the  Rogue  In  Oregon,  the  Rio 
Grande  In  New  Mexico,  and  the  Eleven  Point 
m  Missouri. 

As  the  bin  is  now  drawn,  it  Includes  the 
Salmon  from  the  town  of  North  Fork  down- 
stream to  Its  confluence  with  the  Snake,  and 
the  entire  Middle  Fork;  the  Middle  Fork  of 
the  Clearwater  from  Kooskla  upstream  to 
Lowell;  the  Lochsa  from  Lowell  to  Powell 
Ranger  Station,  and  the  Selway  from  Lowell 
upstream  to  Its  origin. 

Precaution  has  been  taken  to  fully  protect 
established  water  rights,  and  to  make  cer- 
tain that  State  water  laws  are  not  Infringed 
m  any  way.  The  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee hammered  out  amendments  to  the  orig- 
inal language  to  make  doubly  sure  that  the 
status  quo  with  respect  to  water  law  remains 
unchanged.  These  amendments  are  in  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  bin,  and  are  spelled  out  In  the 
committee  report  which  urges  enactment. 

Although  8.  1446  might  be  regarded  as  a 
corollary  to  the  Wilderness  Act,  It  Is  very  dif- 
ferent In  concept  and  application.  A  limited 
area  along  the  banks  of  the  river  would  be 
Included  In  the  System,  which  would  be  ad- 
ministered to  promote  maximum  public  use 
and  enjoyment.  Unlike  the  restrictions  on 
use  in  a  wilderness  area,  this  bill  recognizes 
and  adopts  the  multiple-use  principle.  Tim- 
ber harvesting  and  livestock  grazing  which 
do  not  substantiaUy  Interfere  with  the  vise 
and  enjoyment  of  the  river  will  continue 
along  the  banklands.  Mining  would  also  be 
allowed,  although  claims  on  the  banklands 
located  after  the  effective  date  of  the  act 
would  be  subject  to  reasonable  regulation  to 
protect  the  river  against  pollution.  The  blU 
also  contains  no  prohibition  against  the  con- 
struction of  needed  roads  or  bridges. 

Except  for  the  acquisition  of  scenic  ease- 
ments, the  bill  confers  no  jK)wer  of  condem- 
nation of  private  property  along  the  Salmon 
or  Clearwater  Rivers.  An  amendment  I  of- 
fered, prohibits  condemnation  where  75  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  acreage  within  the  wild 
river  area  is  publicly  owned.  Both  Idaho 
rivers  would  fall  in  this  category.  The  bill 
does  allow  for  condemnation  for  scenic  ease- 
ments, where  these  may  be  needed. 

Nothing  In  the  bill  affects  the  Jurisdiction 
or  administration  authority  of  the  States 
with  respect  to  flsh  and  wildlife. 

Obstruction  of  wild  rivers  by  damming  nor- 
mally accomplished  through  construction  or 
licensing  by  Federal  agencies  would  be  pro- 
hibited, except  as  expressly  authorized  by 
Congress. 

In  addition  to  these  several  safeguards, 
there  Is  also  the  amendment  adopted  In  the 
closing  session  of  the  Interior  Committee 
which  would  establish  a  National  Wild  Rivers 
Review  Commission  to  Inform  the  CorLgress 
if  changing  public  needs  dictate  that  wild 
river  status  should  be  altered.  This  amend- 
ment was  proposed  by  my  colleague,  Sena- 
tor  Jordan,  and  I  supported  It. 

The  Interior  Committee,  in  its  report  to 
the  Senate,  pointed  to  this  amendment  as  one 
which  would  allow  a  river  to  be  removed 
from  the  system,  if  a  greater  public  need  for 
another  use  should  later  develop.  However, 
even  without  the  amendment,  it  would  al- 
ways be  open  to  Congress  to  remove  rivers 
from  the  system,  should  changing  conditions 


nuJce  this  desirable.  In  brief,  we  can  place 
these  segments  of  the  Salmon  and  Clear- 
water Rivera  within  the  protection  of  tbe 
bUl  now,  and  stiU  admit  to  the  possibility 
that  a  higher  public  need  for  turning  them 
to  some  other  use  might  conceivably  emerge 
In  the  future.  But  we  can't  have  It  the 
other  way  around.  Once  a  dam  Is  built,  a 
wild  river  is  lost  forevermore. 

The  cause  I  plead  for  is  not  nUne  alone. 
It  is  that  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  has  vu-ged  the  enactment  of  this 
measure;  it  is  that  of  the  foremost  conserva- 
tionlsta  of  this  country;  it  is  that  of  the 
people  of  Idaho,  the  large  majority  of  whom, 
I  am  persuaded,  earnestly  favor  this  biU. 

But,  I  cannot  say,  with  conviction,  that 
the  cause  flnds  much  support  on  this  board. 
Before  these  hearings  were  called,  before  any 
of  this  testimony  was  given.  I  read  in  the 
newspapers  that  an  informal  poll  had  been 
taken  among  the  members  of  this  board  on 
the  wild  rivers  bill.  The  chairman,  George 
L.  Crookham,  was  reported  to  have  disclosed 
that  six  members  of  the  board  opposed  the 
bill,  one  member  favored  it,  and  one  member 
took  no  position.  Frankly,  gentlemen,  if  I 
were  accused  of  murder,  and  six  of  my  eight 
Judges  had  announced  to  the  press,  prior  to 
my  trial,  that  they  believed  me  guilty,  I 
wouldn't  be  very  optimistic  about  my  chances 
of  being  acquitted  in  their  court. 

Yet,  I  have  come  here  to  bear  witness  to 
my  belief  in  your  integrity  and  good  faith. 
I  recognize  the  Importance  which  attaches 
to  the  responsibility  you  hold.  I  trust  you 
wUl  act  with  broad  vision  so  that.  In  this 
State,  conservation  may  be  the  companion 
of  development.  In  the  utilization  of  our 
water,  I  hoi>e  you  will  advocate  a  balanced 
program,  where  no  one  Interest  will  domi- 
nate to  the  exclusion  of  others,  neither  the 
farmers'  spade,  the  anglers'  hook,  nor 
"Reddy-Kllowatt's"  switch. 

A  few  months  ago.  Burton  J.  Rowles,  a 
writer,  movie  producer,  and  lover  of  the 
great  outdoors,  spent  some  time  on  the 
Clearwater  and  the  Salmon.  He  said  they 
only  ask  "freedom  to  flow  and  to  retain 
purity,  in  return  for  supporting  life  and  pro- 
viding pleastire."  The  defenses  of  such  a 
river,  he  said,  "are  no  stronger  than  man's 
concern  for  Its  vitality,  expressed  In  his 
guardianship." 

To  guard  the  Salmon  and  the  Clearwater, 
I  am  confident  we  shall  find  the  needed 
sentinels,  here  in  Idaho,  and  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  has  long  enjoyed  our  beautiful  Texas 
rivers,  I  want  to  add  my  support  to  the 
wild  rivers  bill  we  are  considering  today. 

Although  no  Texas  rivers  are  included 
in  the  provisions  of  this  legislation,  I  feel 
that  as  a  Texan  I  can  speak  on  the  values 
and  the  beauty  of  our  Nation's  water 
resources  and  our  wild  river  systems. 
"We  Texans  appreciate  fully  the  esthetic 
as  well  as  the  economic  value  of  our 
rivers — especially  when  they  are  brim 
full.  I  commend  those  committee  mem- 
bers who  worked  on  this  legislation,  both 
majority  and  minority,  for  their  far- 
sightedness in  drafting  this  measure,  so 
that  generations  of  Americans  can  enjoy 
the  beauty  of  our  Nation's  clear  and 
free-flowing  rivers, 

Mr.  President,  Texas  itself  has  a  num- 
ber of  very  beautiful  rivers.  It  takes 
three  pages  of  the  most  recent  Texas 
almanac  to  just  list  our  rivers  and 
streams. 

I  like  to  think  Texans  are  a  little  more 
aware,  and  a  little  more  appreciative  of 
their  water  resources,  and  I  think  most 
agree  that  it  would  indeed  be  a  tragedy 


If  this  Nation  did  not  preserve  Its  rich 
heritage  of  rivers  in  their  natural  wild 
state,  before  they  are  polluted,  before 
the  wildlife  is  gone,  before  their  waters 
are  tamed,  before  they  are  spoiled  in  any 
way.  Certainly  we  all  realize  that  such 
preservation  must  be  accomplished  with- 
out undue  harm  to  the  econwny  and  to 
the  industry  in  those  areas  affected. 

I  have  long  supported  the  dedicated 
efforts  of  those  interested  In  the  con- 
servation of  our  natural  heritage,  Mr. 
President,  because  I  appreciate  the  abun- 
dant recreational  and  scenic  values  of 
our  vast  vtild  lands.  Future  generations 
of  Americans  will  thank  us  for  this  meas- 
ure, and  will  be  most  appreciative  of  our 
efforts  here  today. 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  have  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Water 
Resources,  which  recommended  5  years 
ago  "that  certain  streams  be  preserved 
in  their  free-flowing  condition  because  of 
their  natural  scenic,  scientiflc,  esthetic, 
and  recreational  values." 

We  are  all  familiar,  no  matter  what 
part  of  the  United  States  we  may  call 
home,  with  great  river  systems  which 
have  been  all  but  destroyed  by  pollution 
created,  chiefly,  by  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial development.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  a  man  or  woman  among  us 
who  would  argue  that  this  is  desirable. 
Nor  do  I  think  there  is  anyone  who  would 
argue  against  the  desirability  of  setting 
aside  certain  streams,  or  portions  of 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining,  while 
we  can,  some  of  nature's  handiwork  in 
its  natural  state. 

Problems,  of  course,  have  arisen.  Last 
April,  in  an  appearance  before  the  com- 
mittee then  considering  this  legislation, 
I,  for  one,  asked  for  some  substantial 
modifications  In  the  bill  to  better  spell 
out  the  powers  it  would  confer  upon  the 
Secretaries  of  Interior  and  Agriculture 
and  to  better  protect  the  rights  of  land- 
owners. The  committee  not  only  acted 
to  improve  the  bill  along  these  lines,  Mr. 
President,  but  it  went  further  and  ac- 
ceded to  my  request  that  the  Oreen  River 
between  its  origin  in  the  Bridger  Wilder- 
ness and  its  confluence  with  Horse  Creek 
near  the  town  of  Daniel,  Wyo.,  be  re- 
moved from  the  classification  of  streams 
for  which  wild  river  designation  is  im- 
mediately sought  and  be  further  studied 
before  action  is  taken  on  it. 

In  case,  Mr.  President,  these  actions 
may  have  led  some  to  doubt  my  position, 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  remain  a 
cosponsor  of  this  legislation  and  a  strong 
supporter  of  a  National  Wild  Rivers  Sys- 
tem which,  I  hope,  will  one  day  encom- 
pass part  of  the  Green  River. 

Now,  the  Green  River  is  truly  a  thing 
of  beauty,  as  Writer  Berton  Rouech^ 
pointed  out  In  his  article.  "Something 
About  a  River,"  in  the  New  Yorker  for 
October  23.  1965.  Indeed,  it  is  even 
unique,  If  ever  changing,  for  as  Rouech^'s 
article  points  out,  it  is  fed  at  one  point 
by  Warm  Spring,  which  supports  a  spe- 
cies of  dace,  a  small  flsh  that  is  unique 
in  itself  and  lives  nowhere  else.  We,  in 
Wyoming,  are  proud  of  the  Green,  aa 
we  are  of  our  mountains  and  other 
streams,  many  of  which  remain  in  their 
natural  state. 
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The  Oreen  River  is  something  else,  too. 
It  l8  a  major  source  of  water  and  power 
for  future  development  of  a  wide  area 
of  my  State.  We  bcuUy  need  develop- 
ment. 

Aj*  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation,  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  Green  River  can  con- 
tinue to  fill  both  its  roles  in  the  future, 
playing  Its  great  part  in  the  development 
of  Wyoming  and,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
viding a  natural,  free-flowing  stretch  of 
water  for  the  National  Wild  Rivers  Sys- 
tem. It  is  so  that  we  can  attempt  to  bal- 
ance off  these  two  roles  and  provide  both 
for  (H>tlmum  utilization  of  the  State's 
share  of  the  water  in  the  Oreen  and  yet 
protect  for  posterity  a  significant 
stretch  of  the  river,  that  Wyoming  has 
asked  for  fiuther  study  of  the  wild  rivers 
priHHMal  as  it  affects  this  great  river  of 
our  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlxtt],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  BiBLi],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  BmiDicK] ,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Btrx>],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbkight],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  iNotnri],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  RusssllI, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  fMr.  Wil- 
UAMsl.  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hatdcx]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cajinon],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Goat],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Kbnnkdy],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mahsfield]  , 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namaba],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MrrcALF],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKis] ,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Nklsom],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Smathers],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  SpaikmanI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
TAJLMAMt]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  trom  Alaska  (Mr. 
BaitlcttI,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  B»Li],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdicx]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Btu>].  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  CAimoNl,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Ikouti],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Joioan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Kenkedt].  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  MAcirtT- 
soir],  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 


Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MtTSKiE],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[  Mr.  Nelson  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Willl^ms]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr. 
Miller]  are  absent  on  official  busines.?. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  sind  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller], 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

TTie  result  was  axuiounced — yeas  71, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 


(No.  2  Leg  1 

YEAS— 71 

Aiken 

Harris 

Moss 

Anderson 

Hart 

Mundt 

Baas 

Harrke 

Murphv 

Bayh 

Hlclcenlooper 

Neuberger 

Bennett 

HUl 

P.i.<-tore 

Hoggs 

Holland 

Pell 

Brewster 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Byrt.  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Carlson 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Randolph 

CBse 

Kennedy,  Ma«s 

.  Ribirnff 

Church 

Kuchel 

Robertson 

Clark 

Lausche 

Salt«nscaU 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Scott 

Curtis 

Loni;.  La 

Smith 

Dirksen 

McCarthy 

Stennis 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Symington 

Domtnlck 

McOee 

Thurmond 

DofUglas 

McGovern 

Tower 

EABtland 

Mclntyre 

Tydlngs 

EUendar 

Mondale 

Williams,  Del. 

Errln 

Monroney 

Yar  borough 

Pannln 

Montoya 

Young,  N  Dak 

Fong 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Omening 

Morton 

NAYS— 1 
Simpson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-28 

Allott 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Javits 

Pearson 

Bible 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Russell.  S.C. 

Btirdlck 

Kennedv  N  Y 

Russell.  CH. 

Byrd.  Va 

MagnixsoQ 

Smathers 

Cannon 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

McNamara 

Talmadge 

Pulbrlght 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gore 

Mll'.er 

Hayden 

Muikle 

So  the  bill  (S.  1446  >  was  passed. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  wliich  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  obtained  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand  that  the 
distinguished  acting  leader  is  about  to 
move  to  adjourn  until  tomorrow.  I  want 
to  ask  him  tils  intention  with  respect  to 
Calendar  No.  917,  HH.  30,  the  so-called 
Interama  biU. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  plan- 
ning to  make  that  the  pending  business 
immediately  after  morning  business  to- 
morrow. My  plan  is  to  make  it  the  pend- 
ing business  of  the  Senate  at  that  time. 

In  the  event  the  Senate  should  dis- 
pose of  H.R.  30  tomorrow,  we  plan  to  call 
up  Calendar  No.  850,  H.R.  8126,  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  minimum  wage 
law  to  provide  broader  coverage,  im- 
proved standards  of  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  compensation  protection,  and 
Improved  means  of  enforcement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me 
so  I  may  make  an  announcement? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  have  two  rather 
formal  amendments  that  simply  bring  the 
Interama  bill  into  conformity  with  the 
f  £u;t  that  if  It  Is  passed,  It  will  be  passed 
as  of  this  year  rather  than  last  year. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendments  with 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lattsche].  I  find  that  they  have  no  ob- 
jection to  them. 

I  give  notice  that  I  expect  to  call  up 
those  amendments  at  the  same  time  the 
committee  amendment  is  called  up  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  state  again  what  he  said 
al>out  his  hope  of  having  the  Interama 
bill  passed  tomorrow? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  said  I 
hoped  the  Senate  would  i>ass  the  bill, 
without  any  prejudice  one  way  or  the 
other  to  Senators  interested  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Since  I  mentioned 
the  name  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio,  I  merely  stated  for  his  in- 
formation, as  well  as  the  Information  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams], and  for  all  other  Senators,  that 
I  expected  to  offer  tomorrow  two  minor 
amendments,  which  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  and  which 
make  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  bill, 
if  passed,  will  be  passed  this  year,  instead 
of  last  year.  It  makes  two  minor  ad- 
justments in  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams]  for 
his  comments  on  that  statement.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
the  floor,  but  does  he  expect  that  the 
Interama  bill  will  move  tlirough  with 
great  speed,  as  if  on  greased  lines? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  One  thing 
this  Senator  never  does  is  to  predict  what 
other  Senators  will  do.  I  shall  await 
with  great  interest  to  see  what  the  Sen- 
ate wiU  do.  If  Senators  want  to  debate 
the  biU  tonight,  I  will  not  insist  on  ad- 
journment or  recess  at  this  time;  but  It 
seems  appropriate  to  lay  it  down  and 
take  it  up  tomorrow. 


RECESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  ttiat  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
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took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, January  19.  1966,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


^■» 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18, 1966 

Tlie  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  used  this  verse  of  Scripture: 
Isaiah  60:  12:  For  the  nation  and  king- 
dom that  will  not  serve  Thee  shall  perish. 

Almighty  God.  as  we  again  Invoke 
Thy  blessing,  grant  that  our  faith  may 
be  increased,  our  hope  renewed,  and  our 
wills  strengthened  toward  goodness  and 
righteousness. 

We  know  that  Thou  art  waiting  to 
stir  our  dull  hearts  and  to  move  us  in 
patient  obedience  to  what  Thou  dost 
command. 

Help  us  to  hasten  the  dawning  of  the 
day  when  trouble  and  tragedy  shall  be 
overcome  and  transformed  into  beauty 
and  truth  and  our  human  life  shall  be 
better  than  it  is. 

May  the  cynicism  of  our  time  and  the 
clouds  of  bitterness,  which  It  casts  over 
the  earth,  be  dispelled. 

Inspire  us  to  believe  that  the  liberty 
and  brotherhood  we  seek  and  we  strive 
for  have  a  spiritual  basis. 

In  Christ's  niame  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal   of  the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Gelsler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


LETTERS  FOR  VIETNAM  PEACE 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  month  of  December 
1965, 1  received  some  526  letters  from  all 
over  the  Nation  urging  me  to  join  with 
the  President  and  with  Senator  Robert 
P.  Kennedy  in  a  strong,  continuing  effort 
to  seek  negotiations  for  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Most  of  the  letters  requested  an  exten- 
sion of  the  moratorium  on  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  until  such  time  as 
negotiations  have  actually  begun — and, 
then,  for  an  end  to  all  warfare.  Many 
of  the  letters  I  received  were  copies  of 
those  sent  to  the  President.  Some  of  the 
messages  were  on  Christmas  cards — sent 
before  the  holidays — asking  for  a  Christ- 
mas cease-flre. 

These  messages  are  almost  all  couched 
in  a  language  of  moderation  and  express 


praise  of  the  President's  efforts  for  a 
peaceful  settlement.  Many  of  them  are 
quite  long  and  show  the  results  of  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  thoughtfulness  that 
went  into  well-planned  suggestions. 

I  am  impressed,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
general  tone  of  temperance  and  con- 
structlveness  embodied  in  this  corre- 
spondence, and  I  am  further  Impressed 
with  the  deep  concern  of  many  of  our 
citizens  for  human  beings  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  in  Vietnam.  I  am  also 
personally  grateful  for  the  continuing 
efforts  being  made  by  President  Johnson 
to  effect  a  settlement  of  hostilities  in 
southeastern  Asia. 


The  material  referred  to  follows: 


CREATION  OP  A  NUCLEAR  NAVY 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  an  address  by  the 
Honorable  Chet  Houtield  and  a  tele- 
gram from  the  President. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 17,  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  keel-laying  ceremony  of  our 
newest  attack  submarine,  the  U.S.S. 
Narwhal.  This  date  also  marked  the  1 1th 
anniversary  of  the  sailing  of  the  world's 
first  nuclear  submarine,  the  U.S.S.  Nauti- 
lus. 

On  this  occasion,  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Chet  Holifield,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  was 
the  principal  speaker.  It  Is  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  that  I  rise  to  place  in 
the  Record  the  remarks  made  by  Con- 
gressman Holifield,  and  have  also  re- 
quested permission  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  telegram  from  President  Johnson — < 
a  former  member  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee— which  was  sent  to  Congressman 
Holifield  praising  the  creation  of  a  nu- 
clear navy  as  an  outstanding  achieve- 
ment. 

I  believe  our  country  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  Congress  and  particu- 
larly to  the  Joint  Committee  for  the  con- 
sistent support  the  legislative  branch 
gave  to  the  then  Capt.  H.  G.  Rickover  in 
his  flght  to  keep  our  Navy  second  to 
none.  That  fight  is  still  going  on  and 
I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  made  by  Chet  Holifield 
yesterday — particularly  when  he  said: 

I  hope  the  day  will  soon  come  when  the 
executive  branch  wUl  accept  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  "that  the  United  States  adopt 
a  policy  of  uBlng  nuclear  propulsion  in  all 
future  major  surface  warships,"  thus  forging 
another  link  in  the  necessary  chain  from 
sail  to  coal,  from  coal  to  oil,  and  from  oU 
to  nuclear  power.  In  future  years,  may  it  not 
be  said  of  our  Nation's  leaders  that  they 
valued  dollars  more  highly  than  the  lives 
of  our  fighting  men  and  oiu*  national  se- 
curity Itself. 

I  commend  this  speech  to  all  of  us  as 
an  example  of  foreslghtedness  and  dedi- 
cation to  national  security.  The  Con- 
gress must  continue  the  flght  for  a 
nuclear -powered  Navy. 


ADOBKSS   BT   COKGIIESSMAN    CHXT  EOUnXLD   AT 

Knx      Lating      Cesemomt      for      t7.S.S. 

"Narwhal,"  SSN671,  Groton,  Conn.,  Jan- 
uary 17. 1966 

Eleven  years  ago  today  the  world's  first 
nuclear  powered  ship,  the  attack  submarine 
U.S.S.  Nautiliis.  SSN571.  sent  her  famous 
message.  "Underway  on  nuclear  power."  To- 
day we  are  here  to  lay  the  keel  of  our  newest 
nuclear  attack  submarine,  the  U.S.S.  Narwhal, 
SSN671.  This  submarine  Is  designed  to  be 
technically  superior  In  military  effectiveness 
to  all  previous  attack  submarines. 

I  especially  want  to  congratulate  the  em- 
ployees and  management  of  Electric  Boat  for 
the  prominent  part  they  have  played  In  our 
Nation's  attainment  of  a  position  of  pre- 
eminence In  the  nuclear  submarine  field. 
Here  the  first  one — the  Nautilus — was  laid 
down.  The  first  Polaris  submarine  was  also 
built  in  your  yard  In  addition  to  the  first 
ship  of  a  number  of  new  classes  of  nuclear 
submarines  which  have  or  are  Joining  our 
nuclear  fleet.  Another  major  first  assigned 
to  Electric  Boat  Is  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  the  first  nuclear  propelled  oceano- 
graphlc  research  submarine,  called  NR-1, 
which  we  look  to  as  the  vanguard  of  our 
advance  Into  Inner  space.  The  prlmwy  mis- 
sion of  the  NRr-l  vehicle  Is  to  determine  as 
quickly  as  possible  the  feasibility  of  nuclear 
propulsion  for  this  application.  Because  of 
the  vastly  increased  endurance  made  pos- 
sible by  nuclear  power,  the  capability  of 
NR-1  will  be  an  order  of  magnitude  greater 
than  any  other  developed  or  planned  to 
date. 

Including  the  Nautilus,  Congress  has  au- 
thorized 99  nuclear  submarines.  So  you  can 
see  we  have  been  proceeding  with  a  vigorous 
development  and  construction  program  for 
nuclear-powered  submarines.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  necessary  support 
for  the  nuclear  submarine  program  had  to  be 
won  by  hard  effort.  The  history  of  the  early 
years  of  the  naval  nuclear  propulsion  pro- 
gram was  marked  by  a  reluctance  within  the 
Defense  Department  to  use  nuclear  power 
for  the  propulsion  of  submarines. 

Now  that  we  have  66  nuclear  submarlnea 
at  sea; 

Now  that  our  Polaris-armed  nuclear  sub- 
marines stand  their  watchful  guard  hidden 
under  the  oceans  of  the  world; 

Now  that  our  attack  nuclear  submarines 
provide  our  Navy  with  an  Indispensable  anti- 
submarine warfare  capability; 

Now  that  our  nuclear-powered  surface 
warships  Enterprise  and  Bainbridge  have 
been  committed  to  combat  In  Vietnam — few 
remember  that  It  was  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  that  arranged  to  buy  the 
nuclear  powerplants  for  our  first  two  nuclear 
submarines,  the  Nautilus  and  Seawolf,  with 
Atomic  Energy  ComnUsslon  funds,  becauss 
the  then  Capt.  H.  G.  Rickover  was  not  able 
to  get  the  necessary  support  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  his  project  In  the  early 
1950's. 

Let  us  beware  that  history  does  not  repeat 
Itself. 

We  must  be  alert  to  assure  that  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  Invest 
In  surface  warships  does  not  let  our  Navy 
lapse  Into  obsolescence.  We  must  build 
modern  warships  for  our  futtu-e  Navy — war- 
ships with  the  proven  advantages  of  nuclear 
propulsion. 

Those  of  you  who  were  here  on  that  day  In 
1962  when  President  Harry  8.  Truman  laid 
the  keel  of  the  Nautilua  wUl  recaU  his  warn- 
Ing,  and  I  quote: 

"All  national  security  programs  are  ex- 
pensive and  we  might  as  well  face  up  to  It. 

"I  think  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to 
sell  the  American  people  of  the  Idea  that 
there  Is  some  cutrate,  bargain-counter  route 
to  national  security  are  very  dangerous.    The 
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p«opl»  of  tills  oountry  have  faith  and  oour- 
uft  and  patrlotUm  enough  to  do  what  \»  re- 
quired for  our  national  aurvlTal.  They  are 
wUIlnc  to  do  what  la  neceaaary  even  though 
the  way  may  be  long  and  hard. 

"The  dUBeulty  la  that  the  American  people 
ar*  g*tttac  all  klnda  of  foolUh  advice  tnm 
pcraooa  who  ought  to  know  better. 

"We  may  have  to  live  In  a  half-peace,  half- 
war  coDdlUon  for  a  long  time  to  come.  We 
muat  lay  our  plana  accordingly.  If  we  are 
to  maintain  peace,  we  muat  be  prepared  to 
dsfaat  aggre— Ion.  And  we  must  be  p»repared 
to  make  the  long-term  Inreatment  In  na- 
tional security  that  thla  require*." 

I  iMllere  In  getting  a  dollar'!  worth  of 
value  for  every  defense  dollar  we  spend,  but 
tot  OS  not  be  beguiled  Into  believing  that 
there  Is  a  new  eutrate.  bargain-counter 
root*  to  national  security.  The  factors  of 
military  effectiveness  In  the  protection  of 
oar  Nation's  security  must  always  be  domi- 
nant over  the  factors  of  cost.  In  southeast 
Asia  today  the  United  Statee  Is  once  again 
faced  with  the  bitter  reality  that  what 
counts  m  war  Is  military  effectiveness — not 
coat  effectiveness. 

Cost  effectiveness  studies  have  been  cited 
by  tbe  Defense  Department  to  support  the 
contention  that  the  advantage  of  nuclear 
propulsion  are  not  particularly  significant 
for  surface  warships.  These  studies,  how- 
ever, contain  a  fundamental  weakness  that 
makes  their  conclusions  wrong — they  are 
based  on  false  assumptions  and  do  not  place 
proper  emphasis  on  military  effectiveness. 

Tbeee  cost-effectiveness  studies  were  based 


The  assumption  that  tankers  and  oilers 
needed  to  supply  propulsion  fuel  for  oil-fired 
warships  will  oi>«rate  unhampered  by  the 
enemy  and  suffer  no  loasee; 

The  assumption  that  the  fuel  oil  needed 
to  ran  our  eonventlonal  surface  warships  will 
be  rvadlly  avallabls  wherever  and  whenever 
needed:  and 

The  assumption  that  no  cost  factor  need 
be  Included  in  their  studlee  for  losses — or 
protection  of  our  propulsion  fuel  oil  supply 
Unas. 

Theee  are  dangerous  assumptions  to  use 
In  evaluaUng  the  cost  and  effectiveness  of 
wsapons  of  war.  Most  of  you  remember,  as  I 
dowhsn  the  beachee  along  our  AUantlc  coast 
w«r»  KMkkMl  with  oil  from  sunken  tankers 
and  our  abUlty  to  provide  fuel  for  our  fight- 
tng  forces  was  seriously  threatened.  What 
price  would  Americans  be  willing  to  pay  for 
nuclear  powered  warships  under  clrc\un- 
stancea  like  tboee? 

Congress  has  been  told  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  the  choice  we  face  Is  between 
a  given  number  of  conventional  ships  and  a 
smaltor  number  of  nuclear  ships  for  the  same 
total  cost.  In  other  words,  to  Improve  s 
weapon  system,  we  sre  told  that  we  must  re- 
duce the  number  of  weapons  to  pay  for  It. 
W«  In  Congreas  do  not  accept  this  eutrate 
bafgkln-eount«r  reasoning.  I  might  add 
that  the  President  In  his  meesage  to  the  Con- 
gress last  Wsdnesday  did  not  espouse  such 
reaaonlng  when  he  said : 

"We  wUl  give  our  fighting  men  what  they 
Must  haw:  Bvery  gun  and  every  dollar,  and 
sv«ry  (tocteton — whatever  the  cost  or  what- 
ever the  ohaUenge." 

Our  potatittal  enemies  may  not  use  the 
saou  cost  effsetlveneas  criteria  and  thus 
may  oppose  us  with  the  beet  weapons  tech- 
nology can  provide  them.  TtUs  could  ersats 
an  Intotefsbls  peril  to  our  national  sscurlty. 

OhAliBsan  L.  IfsHBK.  RivxBs,  of  the  House 
Anasd  aervtoas  Oommlttes,  raoonUy  said, 
and  I  quote: 

"I  am  eonvlnosd,  and  I  think  It  U  fair  to 
say  that  the  Oancrsas  as  a  body  U  convinced. 
that  the  Wry  ol  ths  future  must  be  nuclear 
powered.  There  Is  no  rsason  why  our  future 
slrcraft  earrtota,  erutosra.  trlgatee,  and  de- 
stroysrs  oaimot  be  poweied  by  nuclear  en- 
ergy.    It  la  clear  that  continuing  to  build 


oonventionally  powered  warships  will,  in  the 
long  run,  be  econotnlcally  wastefxU:  It  would 
be  following  a  policy  of  built-in  obsoles- 
cence." 

I  fully  agree  with  this  statement  of  my 
dlstlngulahed  colleague  from  South  Caro- 
lina. It  Is  time  to  take  advantage  of  one  of 
the  few  areas  In  technology  where  we  are 
slgolflcantly  ahead  of  our  antagonists.  We 
should  proceed  with  a  vigorous  program  to 
build  nuclear  powered  warshlpw  that  can 
give  the  United  Statee  an  unprecedented 
naval  force  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  and  improve  our  ability  to  survive  the 
half-peace,  half-war  condition  as  President 
Ttuman  so  aptly  called  It. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  since  its  Inception  20  years 
ago  and  have  the  honor  of  being  Its  current 
Chairman.  The  Joint  Committee  Is  charged, 
by  law,  with  the  responsibility  for  making 
continuing  studlee  of  problems  relating  to 
the  development,  use,  and  control  of  atomic 
energy.  The  Cocmilttiee  has  historically 
played  a  creative  role  In  fulfilling  the  de- 
clared statutory  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  the  development,  use.  and  control  of 
atomic  energy  shall  be  directed  so  as  to 
make  the  "maximum  contribution  to  the 
common   defense  and   security." 

The  Joint  Committee,  from  Its  Inception, 
has  been  Interested  In  and  vigorously  sup- 
ported reesArcb  and  development  In  the 
field  of  naval  nuclecu*  propulsion :  first,  for 
submarines  and  then  for  surface  warships. 
Two  years  ago,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  made  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  subject  of  nuclear  propulsion  of  aui- 
face  warships.  We  concluded  that  "each 
new  warship  the  United  Statee  decides  to 
build  for  our  flrrt-Une  naval  striking  force 
should  be  the  beet  that  our  technology  wlU 
allow  and  should  therefore  have  nuclear 
propulsion,  even  If  a  somewhat  higher  cost 
Is  Incurred  to  pay  for  the  Increase  in  mili- 
tary capability." 

We  printed  for  the  public  record  a  report 
of  theee  hearings  In  December  1963  In  re- 
leasing this  rejxjrt.  Chairman  John  O.  Pas- 
TOKZ.  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  said,  and  I  quote: 

"The  Joint  Committee  believes  that  coet 
cutting  la  Important  but  it  must  eliminate 
the  fat  and  not  cut  to  the  marrow. 

"It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  we  will  never 
again  be  forced  to  go  to  war,  but  If  we  do. 
I  want  our  equipment  to  be  second  to  none." 
Nuclear  propulsion  has  the  fundamental 
advantage  of  permitting  our  warshipa  to  go 
anywhere  in  the  world,  to  deliver  their  com- 
bat load  and  to  return — all  without  logistic 
support. 

Oil-fired  warships  must  be  refueled  every 
few  days.  This  requires  a  vulnerable  world- 
wide dlstrlbtrtlon  system  to  provide  fuel  oil 
for  conventional  ships. 

As  the  number  of  foreign  nuclear  subma- 
rices  Increases  and  as  the  air  striking 
capabilities  of  our  potential  enemies  In- 
crease, the  dlffliculty  of  providing  this  logistic 
support  will  surely  Increase.  The  basic  rea- 
son for  developing  nuclear  power  for  sxirface 
warships  Is  to  reduce  this  logistic  support — 
support  which  will  be  moet  difficult,  if  not 
impossible  under  some  circumstances,  to 
provide  In  wartime.  Nuclear  propulsion  In 
combac  ships  will  free  the  striking  forces  of 
our  Navy  from  the  obvious  restrictions  of 
reliance  on  a  worldwide  propulsion  fuel  dis- 
tribution system. 

We  must  plan  for  tlmee  of  crUls  It  Is 
precisely  In  such  situations  that  the  superior 
mobility,  maneuverability,  and  reliability  of 
nuclear  warships  will  give  the  United  States 
an  unequaled  naval  striking  force. 

In  the  4  years,  fiscal  years  1960  through 
1968,  subeequent  to  authorisation  of  the 
three  nuclear  powered  surface  ships  now  In 
the  fieet,  the  aircraft  carrier  EnterprUe.  the 
cruiser   Long   Beach,   and   the   frigate   Bain- 


bridffe,  the  Department  of  Defense  obtained 
authorization  for  2  new  aircraft  carriers 
and  10  new  frigates,  all  of  which  should  have 
been  nuclear  powered.  If  theee  12  ships  had 
been  provided  nuclear  propulsion,  we  would 
now  have  In  being  or  under  construction 
three  nucle€ir  powered  carrier  task  forces  for 
our  Navy  Instead  of  the  one  we  have.  How- 
ever, of  these  12  ships,  only  one,  the  frigate 
Truxtun  to  be  completed  this  year  will  have 
nuclear  power. 

And  the  Truxtun  will  be  nuclear  powered 
only  because  of  the  Initiative  taken  by  the 
Congress  5  years  ago  to  authorize  and  appro- 
priate the  extra  funds  to  change  the  U.S.S 
Truxtun  from  an  oU-flred  frigate  to  be  our 
fourth  nuclear  powered  surface  warship. 

But  In  the  past  3  years,  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  not  requested  authorization 
for  any  surface  warship  of  destroyer  size 
or  larger — nuclear  or  conventional.  The  sur- 
face Navy  Is  aging  rapidly  and  la  even  now 
faced  with  widespread  obsolescence.  In  the 
late  1950'8  and  early  1960'8  there  was  a 
vigorous  warship  construction  program  and 
the  introduction  of  nuclear  propulsion  In 
surface  warships.  However,  this  has  been 
followed  by  a  long  period  with  no  surface 
warship  construction  of  any  kind.  It  Is 
clear  that  this  cannot  go  on  much  longer 
without  the  capability  of  the  U.S.  Navy  sink- 
ing far  below  the  needs  of  our  national  ge- 
cvu-lty. 

It  was  Congress  who  took  the  lead  In  forc- 
ing the  shift  to  nuclear  power  In  submarines. 
It  was  Congress  who  took  the  lead  In  devel- 
oping nuclear  propulsion  for  surface  war- 
ships. It  was  Congress  who  strongly  sup- 
ported the  building  of  the  three  nuclear 
surface  warships  now  In  the  fleet  which  have 
so  ably  demonstrated  to  the  world  the  ob- 
vious capabilities  of  nuclear  propulsion  in 
warships. 

Congress  again  tool-,  the  Initiative  last  year 
by  authorizing  construction  of  the  fifth  nu- 
clear-powered surface  warship — a  gulded- 
mlsslle  frigate.  This  ship  was  added  to  the 
Defense  Department  authorization  even 
though  the  Secretary  of  Defense  had  over- 
ruled a  Navy  propoeal  to  build  It. 

The  members  of  our  Committee  wer« 
pleased  to  see  the  strong  endorsements  for 
building  more  nuclear-powered  surface  war- 
ships, and  specifically  the  new  nuclear  frig- 
ate, given  by  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations  Committees.  It 
Is  Clear  from  the  legislative  history  of  this 
particular  ship  that  It  Is  the  will  of  Con- 
gress that  the  long-leadtlme  Items  needed 
for  construction  of  the  nuclear  frigate  be 
procured  In  this  fiscal  year  and  that  fimds 
needed  for  Its  completion  be  Included  in  the 
fiscal  year  1967  appropriation. 

However,  to  date  there  have  been  no  in- 
dications that  the  Department  of  Defense  In- 
tends  to  pay  any  attention  whatsoever  to 
this  clear  expression  of  the  will  of  Congress. 
This,  of  course,  will  force  us  to  consider  what 
additional  steps  can  be  taken  to  Insure  that 
the  Congrees  Is  not  thwarted  In  Its  efforts  to 
carry  out  Its  constitutional  responsibility  to 
the  American  People:  "To  provide  and  main- 
tain a  Navy."  All  thinking  Americans  know 
that  the  checks  and  balances  In  our  form  of 
government  are  Intended  to  prevent  the  arbi- 
trary exercise  of  power  by  anyone  of  the 
three  branches  of  Government. 

The  new  nuclear  powered  frigate  author- 
ised this  year  by  Congress  means  a  great 
deal  more  than  a  mere  addition  of  a  ship 
to  the  fleet.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
wisdom  of  adding  this  vessel  to  the  program, 
but  this  authorization  by  Congress  goes  well 
beyond  that  goal. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  vacillated 
and  procrastinated,  studied,  and  restudled 
nuclear  power  for  surface  warships  In  what 
appears  to  me  and  to  many  of  my  fellow 
Members  of  Congress  to  be  an  attempt  to  kill 
nuclear  power  for  the  Navy  by  studying  It 
to  death. 
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A  year  ago  the  world's  first  nuclear  powered 
task  force  consisting  of  the  aircraft  carrier 
gnterprise,  the  guided  missile  cruiser  Lonjr 
Beach  and  the  guided  missile  frigate  Bain- 
^dge  made  an  historic  300,000-mlle  cruise 
around  the  world  without  logistic  support  of 
any  kind. 

This  cruise,  named  Operation  Sea  Orbit, 
proved  conclusively  the  feasibility  of  operat- 
ing nuclear  surface  ships  throughout  the 
oceans  of  the  world  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis. 

It  gave  world  leaders  the  opportunity  to 
witness  first  hand  the  capability  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  to  operate  nuclear  powered  warships 
anywhere,  independent  of  support  ships — 
a  feat  out  of  the  question  for  conventionally 
powered  ships. 

In  the  last  4  years  the  Enterprise,  Long 
Beach,  and  Bainbridge  have  proved  their  out- 
Btanding  reliability  in  steaming  over  600,000 
miles. 

In  October  of  last  year  the  EnterprUe  es- 
corted by  Bainbridge  left  the  east  coast  for 
the  South  China  Sea.  Both  ships  maintained 
a  speed  of  advance  In  excess  of  20  knots  for 
the  entire  16,000-mile  trip  and  arrived  on 
station  ready  to  conduct  combat  operations. 
Oil  burning  ships  attempting  to  accomplish 
the  same  transit  In  the  same  time  span  and 
conduct  similar  operations,  would  have  con- 
lumed  several  million  gallons  of  oil  enroute. 
This  would  have  necessitated  preposltlonlng 
several  oilers  along  the  track  to  refuel  these 
ships. 

On  the  historic  occasion  of  the  first  use 
of  nuclear  powered  surface  ships  In  combat, 
the  Enterprise  demonstrated  her  high  state 
of  readiness  following  this  long  transit  by 
delivering,  on  her  second  day  of  operations — 
December  3,  196S — the  highest  number  of 
total  strikes  per  day  for  any  aircraft  carrier 
operating  In  South  Vietnam.  Each  day  since 
then  the  dally  Defense  Department  com- 
munique on  Vietnam  has  Included  the  sorties 
from  the  Enterprise  as  she  has  set  new  rec- 
ords only  to  later  exceed  them  herself. 

Senator  Henbt  M.  Jackson,  chairman  of 
our  Subcommittee  on  Military  Applications 
and  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  has  recently  returned  from  a 
factfinding  trip  to  southeast  Asia  during 
which  he  fiew  aboard  the  Enterprise  to 
personally  observe  her  combat  op>eratlon8. 
He  regrets  he  could  not  be  here  with  us  on 
this  occasion.  He  has  asked  me  to  tell  you, 
and  I  quote : 

"Under  the  rigorous  test  of  combat,  the 
Enterprise  and  the  Bainbridge  are  dally 
proving  the  tremendoxis  military  advantages 
nuclear  propulsion  can  provide  our  Navy's 
surface  warships.  The  time  has  clearly 
come  for  us  to  stop  these  futile  cost  com- 
parisons of  nuclear  and  conventional  sur- 
face warships  and  get  on  with  fulfilling  the 
Navy's  urgent  need  for  nuclear  propulsion 
In  the  surface  fleet." 

In  every  operation  In  which  they  are 
engaged,  the  three  nuclear  powered  surface 
ships  now  operating  demonstrate  the  many 
advantages  provided  by  nuclear  propulsion. 
The  United  States  Navy  needs  more  war- 
ships with  the  unique  capabilities  provided 
by  nuclear  propulsion.  The  Department  of 
Defense  Is  remiss  In  not  capitalizing  on  the 
major  scientific  and  engineering  effort  which 
the  Joint  Committee  has  supported  to 
achieve  the  capability  to  build  such  ships. 
Today  the  U.S.  Navy  Is  preeminent  In  the 
field  of  nuclear  {>ropulBlon  throughout  the 
world.  We  must  take  advantage  of  this  lead 
by  building  more  ships  which  have  the 
tremendous  advantages  nuclear  propiUslon 
can  give  them. 

The  Congress  was  encouraged  last  year  by 
testimony  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  the  effect  that  It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  a  nuclear  powered  aircraft  carrier 
will  be  requested  this  year.    However,  recent 


news  reports  Indicate  that  even  this  niiclear 
ship  may  not  be  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  That  would  be  a  sad  mis- 
take for  the  United  States. 

The  argument  used  today  against  building 
nuclear  powered  surface  warships  is  the 
same  as  that  used  a  decade  ago  by  those  in 
the  Defense  Department  who  did  not  want 
to  go  to  nuclear  power  In  submarines.  It  was 
also  the  one  used  by  those  In  authority  a 
half-century  ago  who  did  not  want  to  con- 
vert our  warships  from  coal  to  oil,  and  by 
those  a  century  ago  who  did  not  want  to 
shift  from  sail  to  steam.  This  argument  is 
that  the  new  means  of  propulsion  is  more 
expensive  than  the  old. 

But.  as  President  Truman  so  correctly  said: 
"All  national  security  programs  are  expen- 
sive and  we  might  as  well  face  up  to  It." 

As  we  here  today  lay  the  keel  of  our  latest 
nuclear  submarine  the  Narwhal,  I  know  that 
you,  the  men  and  women  who  will  build  her, 
will  use  all  the  skill  and  talent  you  have 
demonstrated  In  building  the  ships  which  are 
today  guarding  our  freedom. 

I  hope  the  day  will  soon  come  when  our 
Nation  will  accept  the  recommendation  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  "that 
the  United  States  adopt  a  policy  of  using 
nuclear  propulsion  In  all  future  major  sur- 
face warships"  thus  forging  another  link  In 
the  necessary  chain  from  sail  to  coal,  from 
coal  to  oil,  and  from  oil  to  nuclear  power 
In  future  years,  may  it  not  be  said  of  our 
Nation's  leaders  that  they  valued  dollars 
more  highly  than  the  lives  of  ovir  fighting 
men  and  our  national  security  Itself. 

We  should  resolve  this  very  day  to  sup- 
port the  pledge  of  our  President  when  he 
said:  "We  will  give  our  fighting  men  what 
they  must  have:  Every  gun  and  every  dollar, 
and  every  decision — whatever  the  cost  or 
whatever  the  challenge." 

Thank  you. 

Ths  Whthe  Hotjsk, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  17,  1986. 
Hon.  Chxt  HOLiriKLO, 

Chairman,  Joint  Congressioruxl  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  Groton,  Conn.: 
Today  as  you  lay  the  keel  of  our  Navy's 
newest  nuclear- powered  submarine,  the 
U.S.S.  Narwhal,  you  commemorate  a  signifi- 
cant event  In  our  Navy's  history.  On  this 
date  11  years  ago  the  first  nuclear-powered 
ship  In  the  world,  the  U.S.S.  Nautilus,  com- 
menced her  sea  trials.  The  development  and 
application  of  nuclear  propulsion  for  sub- 
marines and  surface  warships  Is  an  outstand- 
ing achievement.  As  a  former  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  I 
share  with  you  the  pride  of  the  leading  role 
you.  Vice  Chairman  Senator  Pastors,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee  have  had 
in  attaining  preeminence  for  the  United 
States  In  naval  nuclear  propulsion. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 


THE  NEW  MATH  AND  INTERNA- 
TIONAL AFFAraS— FIRST  PRINCI- 
PLES 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKIER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  resi- 
dent in  my  district  has  conducted  some 
studies  of  both  the  new  mathonatics  and 
international  affairs  and  their  possible 
relation  to  each  other.    In  view  of  the 


importance  of  both  subjects  at  this  time, 
I  offer  his  first  contribution  In  the  hopes 
it  may  contribute  to  the  deliberation  of 
this  body: 

Lesson  I — The  Nrw  Math  and  iNTsaNA- 
TioNAL  ArfAiRS — First  Principles 
Once  In  the  land  of  Pandemanla  lived  a 
government  secretary  who  believed  sincerely 
m  first  principles.  He  believed  in  education 
and  self-help.  He  knew  that  statistical  sur- 
veys, computers,  and  automation.  If  prop- 
erly used,  could  be  a  boon  to  mankind.  His 
surveys,  statistical,  and  cybernetic  assistance 
told  him  many  useful  things. 

(a)  Fifty  percent  of  the  adult  population 
of  his  country  preferred  electric  ranges. 

(b)  Fifty  percent  of  the  popixlace  pre- 
ferred gasoline  powered  lawnmowers  (but 
Inexplicably  each  60  percent  was  mutually 
exclusive) . 

(c)  However,  In  a  scientifically  controlled 
survey,  100  percent  of  the  people  responded 
that  they  would  prefer  to  pay  xinder  »5,000 
for  an  automobile. 

He  decided,  with  electronic  aid,  that  one 
could  and  should  take  advantage  of  these 
three  factors.  However,  when  he  built  an 
auto  that  (a)  looked  like  an  electric  range, 
(b)  ran  like  a  power  lawnmower,  and  (c)  sold 
for  imder  $5,000,  no  one  would  buy  It. 

He  fed  more  data  to  his  machines  and 
learned  of  consumer  resistance  and  some- 
thing called  an  "Image."  To  satisfy  this  he 
took  advantage  of  his  nation's  love  of  edu- 
cation and  respect  for  self-help.  He  called 
his  car  an  Ed-Sel.  (Also  a  fortuitous  combi- 
nation of  the  name  and  home  of  the  man 
who  had  loaned  him  the  money  for  his  fac- 
tory, Ed  Qlottz.  who  Uved,  briefly.  In  Selms. 
Ala.) 

Still  people  would  not  buy  his  car.  The 
secretary  was  not  discouraged.  He  said, 
"I  did  not  aim  high  enough.  If  I  am  more 
Intelligent  than  moet  of  our  population,"  and 
no  one  disputed  this  fact,  "I  know  what  they 
need  better  than  they  do."  He  then  became 
secretary  of  defense  in  Pandemanla.  He 
continued  to  believe  sincerely  In  first  prin- 
ciples. 

Axiom:  First  principles  are  essential  and 
It  Is  Important  to  be  sincere. 

Corollary:  It  Is  even  better  to  be  right. 


WHY  NOT  BE  PRACTICAL? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  has  been  my  observation  that  more 
often  than  not.  Congress,  in  accepting 
the  recommendations  of  the  executive 
department,  finds  Itself  Involved  In  the 
most  complicated  procedures,  rather  than 
following  what  would  appear  to  be  a 
simple,  practicsJ  solution. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  complications 
Involved  in  attempting  to  amend  our  tax 
laws,  particularly  when  excise  taxes  are 
Involved.  The  President  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  recommended  that 
some  of  the  excise  taxes  which  were  re- 
duced during  the  first  session,  now  be 
restored.  His  recommendation  for  the 
restoration  came  Just  12  days  after  some 
of  the  reductions  became  effective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  a  tax  expert,  but 
I  have  a  suggestion  which  I  would  like  to 
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pass  on  to  my  colleagues  which  I  think 
Is  practical,  as  well  as  offering  the  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  revenues  for  specific 
purposes  suid  to  easily  and  quickly  make 
reductions  or  eliminate  the  Increases 
when  the  specific  need  no  longer  exists. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  vote  agsdnst  proposed 
reductions  In  taxes,  and  It  Is  just  as  diffi- 
cult to  vote  for  proposed  Increases.  That 
probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  there 
were  only  six  Members  of  this  House  who 
voted  against  reduction  and  elimination 
of  excise  taxes  last  June  2.  I  did  so,  not 
because  I  favored  the  taxes,  but  because 
as  I  stiated  on  this  floor  at  that  time,  I 
thought  it  was  a  mistake  to  reduce  reve- 
nues, with  no  provision  to  recoup  those 
losses.  Some  might  think  that  the  logi- 
cal thing  for  me  to  do  now  is  to  support 
the  reinstatement  of  the  taxes  as  pro- 
posed by  the  President.  I  realize  the 
need  for  Increased  revenue  to  meet  the 
cost  of  escalating  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
and  I  am  ready  to  provide  the  additional 
$5.8  billion  that  the  President  says  will 
be  needed.  However,  I  think  there  Is  a 
better  way  to  secure  this  additional  rev- 
enue, and  that  Is  by  imposing  what  might 
be  called  an  excise  tax  on  Income  taxes. 
This  tax  would  be  for  a  specific  purpose 
to  meet  a  specific  emergency,  and  when 
the  emergency  ended,  the  tax  could  and 
should  be  Immediately  discontinued. 

My  tax  philosophy  is  quite  simple. 
During  times  when  this  Nation  Is  not  fac- 
ing an  emergency,  such  as  a  war  or  a 
depression,  and  certainly  in  times  of 
prosperity,  we  should  Impose  taxes  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  a  balanced  budget,  and 
not  go  deeper  Into  debt.  I  have  always 
been  willing  to  vote  any  increase  in  taxes 
needed  to  finance  any  program  which 
the  public  wants  sufficiently  enough  to  be 
willing  to  pay  for.  In  my  opinion  taxes 
shoiild  be  imposed  most  heavily  upon 
those  who  can  most  easily  bear  the  bur- 
den. This  means  the  Income  tax  is  per- 
haps the  most  equitable. 

Without  oversimplifying  the  problem, 
it  would  seem  that  the  most  simple  way 
to  Increase  our  national  revenue  in  order 
to  meet  emergency  and  extraordinary  ex- 
penses, such  as  we  are  experiencing  in 
the  Vietnam  war,  and  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  stated  will  require  an  additional 
$5.8  billion  during  the  next  fiscal  year, 
Is  to  Increase  all  income  tax  payments 
by  a  percentage  sufficient  to  raise  this 
amount  of  money.  This  could  be  done 
without  disturbing  the  present  formulas 
which  are  written  into  the  law,  and  after 
computing  the  amount  of  Income  tax 
which  an  Individual  or  corporation  would 
ordinarily  pay.  that  this  amount  be  in- 
creased by  the  percentage  necessary  to 
raise  the  $5.8  billion  additional  needed. 
For  instance.  If  It  was  determined  that 
on  the  basis  of  last  year's  income  tax 
revenue,  it  was  necessary  to  Increase  this 
amount  by  5  percent,  then  the  individual 
who  ordinarily  would  pay  $1,000,  would 
have  his  tax  increased  to  $1,050.  When 
the  emergency  was  over  the  excise  tax 
on  Income  taxes  could  be  repealed  with- 
out the  necessity  of  disturbing  the  tax 
bftse,  presuming  that  it  is  as  nearly  equi- 
table as  C<ngr«8i  has  been  able  to  deter- 
mine over  the  years.  Sounds  too  simple 
to  be  practical?    Maybe. 


XJB.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  ASIAN 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Mr.  REDSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ihe  Presi- 
dent has  today  forwarded  legislation  to 
permit  U.S.  participation  in  the  Asian 
Development  Bank.  The  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank  can  become  an  institu- 
tion that  will  make  prudent  but  flexible 
and  imaginative  use  of  limited  resources 
for  Asia's  unlimited  development  needs. 

The  proposed  Bank  will  have  author- 
ized capital  of  $1  billion.  Of  this,  65 
percent — $650  million — Is  to  come  from 
Asian  nations,  and  nearly  all  of  it  is 
already  pledged.  The  United  States  and 
Japan  will  be  the  two  largest  single  sub- 
scribers,  each  pledging  $200  million. 

Half  of  all  subscriptions  must  be  in 
dollars  or  other  convertible  currency,  and 
half  may  be  in  a  member  nation's  own 
currency. 

Half  of  each  subscription  Is  to  be  paid 
In  over  4  years  from  the  time  the  sub- 
scription becomes  operative.  The  re- 
mainder will  be  callable  capital  of  the 
Bank. 

This  arrangement,  as  Is  the  case  with 
most  other  provisions  of  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank's  charter,  is  like  that  In 
the  World  Bank.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  the  callable  capital  of  the  World 
Bank  has  never  been  required.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  callable  capital  that 
makes  up  half  of  subscriptions  to  the 
Inter- American  Bank.  The  callable  por- 
tion of  subscriptions  to  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank,  as  with  the  World  Bank 
and  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  would  be  required  only  in  the  un- 
likely event  that  the  Bank  were  unable  to 
meet  its  commitments. 

The  callable  capital  of  the  Bank  would, 
meantime,  provide  backing  against  which 
the  Bank  could  increase  Its  cash  re- 
sources by  the  sale  of  bonds  in  the  world's 
capital  markets.  The  Bank  will  be  au- 
thorized to  borrow  in  member  or  in  non- 
member  countries.  However,  it  will  not 
be  permitted  to  borrow  in  a  member 
country  without  that  country's  approval. 
And,  the  Bank  can  further  add  to  its 
lendable  resources  by  selling  portions  of 
loans  from  its  portfolio,  again  with  the 
same  provision  that  if  this  is  done  in  a 
member  country  there  must  be  prior 
approval. 

The  Bank  will  be  authorized  to  estab- 
lish special  funds  in  two  ways;  by  ear- 
marking up  to  10  percent  of  its  own 
subscribed  capital  for  this  purpose,  or  by 
accepting  resources  proferred  by  mem- 
ber or  nonmember  countries,  or  other 
sources,  for  administration  by  the  Bank. 

Special  funds  derived  from  the  Bank's 
resources  may  be  used  to  guarantee,  or 
to  make,  loans  of  a  high  developmental 
priority,  with  longer  than  normal  matu- 
rities, longer  initial  periods  before  repay- 
ments begin,  and  with  lower  than  ordi- 
nary interest  rates.  In  short,  this  would 
be  a  clearly  limited,  soft  loan,  function 
by  the  Bank,  intended  to  take  account 


of  the  fact  that  projects  virlth  high  poten- 
tial development  yields  are  found  where 
ability  to  pay  Is  severely  limited  until 
the  developmental  opportunity  has  been 
exploited  or  Is  being  exploited. 

Special  funds  received  from  members 
or  others  may  be  used  for  development 
purposes  In  Asia,  and  under  conditions 
designated  by  the  lender.  This  will 
make  the  Bank  a  channel  for  the  use  in 
Asia  of  development  funds  that  could 
not  be  mustered  through  capital  sub- 
scriptions or  Bank  borrowUigs. 

The  Bank's  membership  is  open  to 
members  and  associate  members  of  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  East — known  as 
ECAFE — and  by  other  Asian  coimtries, 
as  well  as  to  non-Asian  developed  coun- 
tries, that  are  members  of  the  United 
Nations  or  of  suiy  of  Its  specialized  agen- 
cies. This  excludes  Communist  China, 
North  Korea,  and  North  Vietnam. 

Eligible  countries  that  do  not  sign  the 
Bank's  charter  by  January  31 — such  as 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  developed 
Communist  and  non-Conmiunist  coun- 
tries—can be  admitted  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Board  of  Governors  repre- 
senting not  less  than  three -fourths  of  the 
total  voting  power. 

E£w;h  member  will  have  a  Governor, 
and  the  Board  of  Governors  will  be  the 
Bank's  senior  policymaking  body.  The 
day  to  day  supervision  of  the  Bank  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Directors 
with  10  members,  7  Asian.  The  size  of 
the  U.S.  subscription  will  entitle  it  to 
one  of  the  three  non-Asian  directorships. 
The  tidmlnistration  of  the  Bank  will  be 
In  the  hands  of  a  President  elected  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  to  a  5-year  term. 
The  President  is  to  be  a  national  of  an 
Asian  member  country. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS:   REFLECTIONS 
ON   190   YEARS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr 
Speaker,  every  thoughtful  citizen  of  our 
country  who  has  sened  in  the  Marine 
Corps  Is  proud  of  this  oldest  service  of 
our  Armed  Forces,  its  history  and  tradi- 
tions. It  was,  therefore,  with  much  sat- 
isfaction that  I  read  in  the  November 
1965  issue  of  Shipmate,  the  magazine  of 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  Aliunni  Associa- 
tion, a  thoughtful  article  reflecting  on 
the  190  years  of  the  Marine  Corps'  ex- 
istence by  Gen.  Wallace  M.  Greene,  Jr. 
its  able  Commandant. 

In  order  that  this  contribution  by  Gen- 
eral Greene  may  be  recorded  in  the  per- 
manent annals  of  the  Congress,  I  include 
it  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

RXTLBCnoMS   OK    190    YEARS 

(By   Oen.   WaUace   M.   Oreene,   Jr., 
Comnumdant  of  the  Marine  Corps) 
It  U  reasonably  certain  that  U.S.  Marines 
will    make    a   marked    contribution    to  the 
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economy  ot  certain  artists  and  tradesmen  in 
the  early  winter  of  1976.  ButcberB  and  bak- 
en  and  candlestick  makers  all  over  the 
vorld  will  reap  the  benefit  ot  the  celebration 
at  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
tiw  Msu'lne  Corxx.  On  the  10th  of  November 
1975,  marines  will  attend  gigantic  birthdaj 
banquets  and  parties  and  balls.  Steak  will 
be  on  the  menu,  and  dessert  will  consist  of 
buge  birthday  cakes,  each  decorated  with  200 
candles.  The  Marine  Corps  will  enter  Ita 
tblrd  century  of  existence. 

The  final  deoade  of  the  first  200  years  is 
now  beginning.  For  190  years,  the  Marine 
Corps  has  been  performing  the  missions  and 
carrying  out  the  roles  that  are  clearly  speci- 
fied in  the  law  of  the  land.  FVsrces  of  com- 
bined arms,  ground,  and  air,  are  provided  to 
seize  and  defend  advanced  naval  bases.  Ma- 
rines, from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Corps, 
have  served  on  the  fighting  ships  of  the  Navy 
and  provided  security  at  naval  bases  and  sta- 
tions at  home  and  abroad.  "ITie  Corps  has  a 
responsibility  to  develop  doctrine,  tactics, 
techniques,  and  equipment  for  use  in  am- 
phibious operations,  the  military  specialty 
that  has  come  to  be  the  hallmark  of  marines. 
And  finally,  marines  have  a  unique  mission, 
In  that  the  National  Security  Act  specifies 
that  unless  otherwise  engaged  in  their  pri- 
mary function,  they  "shall  perform  such 
other  duties  as  the  President  oiay  direct." 
■nils  portion  of  the  law  allows  the  President 
to  use  marines  for  many  purposes — the 
guarding  of  the  mail  train  In  the  1920's, 
Lebanon,  the  Dominican  Republic  are  all  ex- 
amples of  this  authority. 

In  performing  these  tasks,  over  the  years, 
the  Marine  Corps  has  remained  closely  en- 
twined with  its  sister  service,  the  U.S.  Navy, 
and  rightly  so.  Seagoing  marines  In  the  19th 
century  went  everywhere  the  Navy  went, 
storming  ashore  to  protect  American  lives 
and  property  in  far-ofi  places.  Toward  the 
close  of  that  century,  the  campaign  at 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  marked  an  opera- 
tional high  point,  and  also  a  beginning  for 
the  development  of  the  amphibious  opera- 
tion that  would  reach  its  peak  during  World 
War  II.  Parslghted  Marine  Corps  and  Navy 
planners  realized,  during  the  1930'8,  that  the 
next  war  might  well  be  an  Island-hopping 
campaign  in  the  Pacific. 

After  a  few  years  of  ostensible  peace,  an- 
other landing,  this  time  at  Inchon,  was  re- 
quired to  break  the  back  of  the  North  Korean 
offensive.  This  was  followed  by  land  warfare 
that  lasted  3  years.  Portions  of  that  cam- 
paign were  merely  prolog  for  the  guerrilla 
hunt — the  warfare  against  an  elusive  enemy 
now  being  waged  in  Vietnam. 

Today's  Navy-Marine  Corps  team  Is  the 
rtrongest  In  the  world,  and  one  that  possesses 
»  greater  striking  power  than  ever  before. 
The  United  States  necessarily  maintains  the 
greatest  arsenal  for  defense  ever  held  In  time 
of  peace.  The  members  of  the  naval  profes- 
•ion,  like  their  predecessors,  will  continue  to 
be  instrtunental  in  meeting  the  challenge 
wd  helping  to  solve  the  many  problems  that 
He  certain  to  arise. 

The  strategic  military  posture  which  can 
1»  forecast  argues  for  substantial  forward 
deployment  of  forces  afloat,  and  suggest*  that 
the  Navy-Marine  Corps  amphibious  team  will 
continue  to  be  a  vital  element  of  military 
•trength.  The  close  partnership  between  the 
"avy  and  the  Marine  Corps  will  become  even 
more  necessary.  In  order  to  restrain  the  naval 
•upremacy  the  United  States  now  enjoys, 
^lils  Is  true  because  the  national  strategy 
*111  continue  to  be  peripheral  and  the  ability 
to  control  the  oceans  a  basic  requirement. 

There  will  be  a  need  to  project  U.8.  military 
>nd  economic  strength  overseas,  everywhere 
Mid  anywhere,  while  establishing  a  perimeter 
aefense  of  key  overseas  coastal  areas.  The 
littoral  of  the  world  will  be  the  borders  from 
vhlch  an  offense  may  be  launched  If  one  is 


required  and  on  this  line  the  defense  may  be 
drawn  in  order  to  contain  a  continental 
enemy.  In  this  peripheral  strategy,  an 
amphibious  capability  will  be  a  crucial 
factor. 

Within  this  strategy  the  Navy  and  the 
Blarlne  Corps  must  continue  to  be  prepared 
for  a  broad  range  of  tasks.  Many  landings 
wUl  control  crises  before  they  erupt.  Other 
missions  may  require  the  application  of 
major  force,  and  If  so.  the  conflict  will  be 
shorter,  more  lethal  and  more  decisive  than 
any  In  the  p>ast.  All  will  require  an  under- 
standing of  political  goals  and  a  molding  of 
these  with  the  military  objectives. 

The  seas  will  continue  to  be  the  main 
channels  by  which  goods  and  people  will 
move  from  continent  to  continent.  For 
military  use,  the  oceans  will  remain  as  vital 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  both  with  re- 
spect to  small  wars  which  may  erupt,  and 
with  respect  to  the  national  strategy  of  de- 
terrence. 

By  the  time  present-day  midshipmen  are 
lieutenants  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps, 
the  capability  will  exist  to  mount  out  and 
deliver,  wherever  they  may  be  required,  up 
to  two  divisions  of  marines  in  20-knot  am- 
phibious assault  ships.  New  and  important 
methods  of  horizontal  and  vertical  envelop- 
ment will  be  doctrine.  Amphibious  power 
may  be  projected  further  inland  then  ever 
before.  Assault  troops  will  be  preceded  by 
greatly  improved  carrier  striking  forces, 
capable  of  maintaining  antiair  warfare  de- 
fense of  the  objective  area,  thanks  to  Im- 
proved ship-to-alr  and  air-to-air  missiles. 
Improved  fire  support  of  amphibious  assaults 
will  be  a  reality.  New  naval  gunflre  support 
ships  and  rocket-flring  ships  will  be  a  part 
of  the  arsenal. 

A  great  paradox  exists  in  the  world  today, 
as  this  Nation  seeks  peace  while  preparing 
for  war.  The  nuclear  capability,  with  a 
capacity  to  destroy  people  and  property  In 
an  instant,  has,  In  Itself,  aroused  new  hopes 
of  lasting  peace.  When  victory  can  only 
mean  a  struggle  for  survival,  a  worldwide 
conflict  with  armed  power  measured  in  mega- 
tons has  become  unthinkable.  Yet  the  se- 
curity of  this  country  and  the  free  world 
absolutely  requires  a  powerful  national  de- 
fense, prepared  for  warfare  on  any  scale. 

Careful  examination  of  future  trends  and 
reflection  on  military  history  reveal  the  need 
for  the  versatile,  flexible,  mobile  amphibious 
force-in-readiness  that  is  the  Navy-Marine 
team.  Since  1775,  when  marines  first  took 
their  places  in  the  fighting  tops  of  men-of- 
war,  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  have  grown 
and  Improved  together.  They  are  an  impor- 
tant and  vital  segment  of  this  Nation's 
heritage  of  the  past,  Ita  strength  of  the 
present,  and  its  prepwredneos  for  the  future. 


THE  LIBRARY  SERVICES  ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Li- 
brary Services  Act  is  now  almost  10  years 
old.  As  one  of  its  original  sponsors,  I 
have  viewed  with  great  pleasure  the 
growth  of  library  programs  and  services 
made  possible  In  my  State  as  a  result  of 
this  legislation.  Throughout  the  Nation 
there  has  been  a  significant  Increase  in 
the  number  of  persons,  approximately  15 
million,  who  have  for  the  flrst  time 
achieved  access  to  library  resources. 
This  program  hsis  awakened  in  commu- 


nities an  interest  and  a  recognition  of 
the  great  educational  value  of  good  pub- 
lic library  services. 

Since  its  original  passage,  the  Library 
Services  Act  has  been  extended  twice. 
Most  recently,  the  act  was  amended  to 
include  construction  funds  and  broaden 
the  program  to  serve  not  only  rural  areas 
but  also  urban  centers  and  suburban 
communities,  as  well. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke 
to  insert  in  the  Record  reports  dated 
March  26,  1965,  and  November  19,  1965, 
regarding  the  progress  being  made  In  my 
own  State  with  the  assistance  of  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act. 

LiBRART  Services  and  CoNSTRfcnoN  Act 
Summary  for  Kentucky,  F^cal  Tear 
1965 

In  1965  urban  as  well  as  rural  libraries  are 
benefiting  from  Federal  funds  under  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act.  Federal 
funds  are  also  being  used  for  the  flrst  Ume 
for  construction  of  library  buildings. 

The  Immediate  aim  of  the  Kentucky  De- 
partment of  Libraries  Is  to  extend  library 
services  to  areas  without  public  libraries  and 
to  Improve  services  to  those  areas  which  are 
Inadequately  served.  The  long-range  objec- 
tive is  to  stimulate  continuing  and  adequate 
local  support  for  library  services  for  all  citi- 
zens In  Kentucky. 

Two  service  projects  are  being  continued 
this  year.  Multlcounty  library  regions  are 
being  expanded  to  provide  better  and  more 
efficient  service.  At  present  there  are  12  ex- 
isting regional  systems:  Lake  Cvmiberland, 
Valley  of  Parks,  eastern  Kentucky,  Eden 
Shale,  south  central,  Pennyrlle,  Oxbow, 
Green  River,  Audobon,  Purchase,  Buffalo 
Trace,  and  Pine  Mountain.  Pour  new 
counties  are  being  added  to  these:  Monroe. 
Knox.  Laurel,  and  Knott;  and  two  new  re- 
gional systems  are  being  developed  In  Law- 
rence County,  and  Franklin  and  Woodford 
Counties. 

The  department  of  libraries  Is  being 
strengthened  so  that  It  may  give  greater 
assistance  to  the  libraries  and  people  of  Ken- 
tucky. Some  of  the  projects  Include:  Up- 
grading of  the  reference  and  loan  book  col- 
lection, developing  a  reference  collection  on 
microfilm,  expanding  a  centralized  catalog- 
ing and  processing  center  for  libraries  need- 
ing such  service,  employing  necessary  per- 
sonnel to  supervise  the  construction  projects 
under  title  II  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act,  purchasing  of  23  new  large 
bookmobiles  to  replace  the  old  panel  truck 
small  bookmobiles,  and  planning  of  a  union 
catalog. 

The  Kentucky  State  plan  for  construction 
and  five  local  construction  projects  have 
been  approved.  Pour  of  these  projects  are 
for  new  buildings,  three  of  which  are  head- 
quarters libraries:  The  Henry  County  Li- 
brary In  Eminence,  headquarters  for  the  Eden 
Shale  Regional  Library;  the  Nicholas  County 
Library  in  Carlisle,  headquarters  for  the  Buf- 
falo Trace  Regional  Library;  and  the  Ohio 
County  Library  in  Hartford,  headquarters 
for  the  Green  River  Regional  Library.  The 
fourth  Is  a  county  library  headquarters,  the 
J.  P.  Kennedy  Memorial  Library  in  West 
Liberty  In  Morgan  County.  The  other  proj- 
ect Is  the  renovation  of  the  Lexington  Pub- 
lic Library  in  Lexington.  Two  other  local 
projects  have  Just  been  approved  but  no 
payment  made  as  yet.  They  are  Letcher 
County  Library  in  Whltesburg,  headquarters 
for  the  Pine  Mountain  Regional  Library; 
and  the  Green  County  Library  at  Greens- 
burg. 

The  officer  responsible  for  administering 
the  Kentucky  program  is  Miss  Margaret  Wil- 
lis. State  librarian,  department  of  libraries, 
Frankfurt. 
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Total 1.  078,  702 

'  Fedenl  funds  0T«rmatcli«d  by  $415,355 
Title  II,  corutruetion,  fiscal  year  1965 

P«dsna  allotment $510,842 

Stat«  and  local  matching  require- 
ment      277. 860 


Total. 


788,702 


rinnnan  RcpomT  on  Kcntttckt,  Prom  Eliz- 

ABKTH     L.     HUGRXT,     L.S3.,     NOVZICBZR     19. 
1965 

11  appropriations  for  construc- 
tion approved  and  funds  obli- 
gated  $604, 028 

Local  funds  obligated 340,554 


Total 944.682 

Tber*  are  additional  projects  underway 
now — 11  construction  projects,  as  follows: 

1.  Henry  County  Library,  Kmlnence.  Ky. 
(headquarters  for  Eden  Sbole  Region)  :  New. 

a.  John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Library, 
located  at  West  Liberty,  Morgan  County, 
member  of  Kastem  Kentucky  Regional  Li- 
brary: New. 

5.  Nicholas  County  Memorial  Library  In 
Carlisle,  Ky..  regional  headquarters  for  Buf- 
falo Trace:  New. 

4.  Ohio  Covmty  Library,  Hartford,  head- 
quarters for  Oreen  River  Regional  Library: 
New  building. 

6.  Lexington  Public  Library  In  Lexington: 
Renovation. 

9.  Letcher  County  Public  Library.  Whltes- 
burg,  Ky.,  headquarters  for  Pine  Mountain 
Region:  Renovation. 

7.  Oreen  County  Public  Library.  Greens- 
burg,  Ky.,  member  of  Lake  Cumberland  Re- 
gion Library:  New. 

8.  Washington  County  Public  Library, 
Springfield,  Ky.  (new  region)  :  New  building, 

9.  Union  Cotmty  Public  Library.  Morgan- 
field,  Ky.,  county  service:  Addition  to  exist- 
ing buildings. 

10.  Flentlng  County  Public  Library,  Plem- 
Ingsburg,  Ky..  countywlde  service:    New. 

Mr.  Speaker,  citizens  in  the  50  States 
and  5  territories  have  benefited  since  the 
original  Library  Services  Act  was  passed. 
However,  it  is  obvious  that  public  li- 
braries in  general  are  still  lacking  in  the 
necessary  financial  support  to  enable 
them  to  provide  educational  services  to 
all  or  to  provide  anything  but  limited 
services  to  many  millions. 

Rapid  advances  in  education,  science, 
technology,  business,  culture,  and  every- 
day life  have  increased  the  importance 
of  the  public  library  as  a  basic  service  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  for  people 
of  all  ages  and  in  all  pursuits.  At  the 
same  time,  these  rapid  changes  place 
greater  flimncial  burdens  on  public  li- 
braries in  assuring  the  public  ready  ac- 
cesa  to  current  essential  reference  ma- 
terials and  books. 

More  than  15  million  people  in  the 
united  States  still  have  no  public  library 
service,  and  it  is  estimated  that  more 
than  100  million  persons  are  provided 
library  services  far  below  their  actual 
needs. 


At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  Insert  In 
the  RzcoRi)  a  reprint  from  the  National 
Inventory  of  Library  Needs,  1965.  It 
contains  a  discussion  by  Henry  T.  Dren- 
nan,  Coordinator  of  Public  Library  Serv- 
ices Brajich,  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
entitled  "The  Public  Library  Service 
Gap."     The  reprint  referred  to  follows: 

(Prom    the    National    Inventory    of    Library 

Needs,  19651 

Thi   Pttbuc    LzBaAST    Sebvicx   Gap 

(By  Henry  T.  Drennan.  Coordinator  of  Public 

Library  Services.  Library  Services  Branch, 

U.S.  Office  of  Education) 

Standards  for  the  strengthening  of  library 
service  have  been  developed  continuously 
over  the  years  by  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation. Since  World  War  II  the  library 
profession's  concern  for  providing  guidelines 
to  library  development  for  public  libraries 
has  been  marked  by  the  publication  of  "Post- 
war Standards  for  Public  Libraries"  '  and 
"Public  Library  Service:  A  Guide  to  Evalu- 
ation With  Minimum  Standards,"  • 

The  present  study,  with  Its  statistical 
presentation  prepared  by  Mr,  Emery  M,  Pos- 
ter, a  statistical  consultant  for  the  American 
Library  Association,  is  the  first  effort  to  em- 
ploy quantified  standards  derived  from  Pub- 
lic Library  Service  to  obtain  a  national  pic- 
tiu-e  of  the  attainment  of  standards. 

The  statistical  universe  was  the  7.257  pub- 
lic libraries  Included  in  the  OfHce  of  Educa- 
tion survey,  "Statistics  of  Public  Libraries." 
1962.  Of  these  7,257  public  libraries.  668 
failed  to  respond  to  requests  for  statistical 
Information,  or  submitted  returns  not  us- 
able for  the  general  tabulation.  Thus  the  re- 
sponse rate  upon  which  Mr,  Poster's  calcu- 
lations were  based  was  about  90  percent. 

For  libraries  serving  populations  below 
50,000  In  1962,  a  standard  derived  from  "In- 
terim Standards  for  Small  Public  Libraries,"  • 
was  developed  which  range  from  10,000  vol- 
vuaea  for  libraries  serving  less  than  2.500 
population  or  2  books  per  capita  for  li- 
braries serving  populations  between  25.000 
and  49.999.  The  volume  standard  for  public 
libraries  serving  populations  50.000  or  above 
(derived  from  Public  Library  Service)  sets 
the  requirements  at  a  basic  collection  of 
100,000  volumes  plus  1.5  volumes  per  capita 
over  50.000. 

Dollar  values  necessary  to  correct  the  de- 
ficiency in  book  stock  In  libraries  that  failed 
to  meet  the  above  standards  were  expressed 
at  two  rates:  at  $4,63  a  volume  (obtained  by 
using  the  average  cost  of  a  volume  In  1962 
less  one-third  discount)  and  at  $8  a  volume 
(the  average  cost  plus  the  estimated  cost  of 
cataloging  and  processing  the  material ) . 

For  libraries  serving  populations  below  50,- 
000  a  sliding  scale  of  professional  staff  posi- 
tions was  developed  ranging  from  one  poei- 
tlon  (to  be  filled  by  a  college  graduate)  for 
those  serving  under  2.500  pwpulatlon  to  two 
professional  positions  for  libraries  serving  be- 
tween 25.000  and  49,999.  Libraries  above 
50,000  population  were  evaluated  by  a  stand- 


'  Committee  on  Postwar  Planning  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  "Postwar 
Standards  for  Public  Libraries,"  Chicago, 
ALA.  1943. 

•  Coordinating  Committee  on  Revision  of 
Public  Library  Standards,  Public  Library 
Division,  ALA,  "Public  Library  Service:  A 
Guide  to  Evaluation  With  Minimum  Stand- 
ards." Chicago,  ALA,  1956. 

•Public  Library  Association,  a  division  of 
the  American  Library  Association  "Interim 
Standards  for  Small  Public  Libraries:  Ouide- 
Unes  Toward  Achieving  the  Goals  of  Public 
Library  Service,"  Chicago,  ALA,  1962. 


ard  that  called  for  six  professional  positions 
plus  one  additional  position  for  each  7,500 
persons  over  60,000.  All  positions  In  the 
standard  were  for  full-time  equivalency. 

The  number  of  positions  necessary  to  bring 
those  below-standard  libraries  up  to  the 
standard  was  multiplied  by  $6,000,  the  stand- 
ard annual  salary  rate  fw  professional  posi- 
tions. 

For  libraries  with  service  areas  below  50,000 
population,  a  series  of  floors  were  developed 
for  general  operating  expenditures  derived 
from  the  "Interim  Standards  for  Small  Pub- 
lic Libraries."  These  floors  were  based  on  the 
data  produced  by  the  survey,  "Statistics  of 
Public  Libraries,"  1962  and  increased  by  17 
percent  In  order  to  reflect  the  increase  In 
library  costs  from  1962  to  1964.  The  tenta- 
tive support  standards  resulting  were  as 
follows: 

Population  of  service  area  of 

public  libraries:  Floor 

Below  2,500 $14,000,00 

2,500  to  4.999 22,  000. 00 

5.000   to  9,999 38.000,00 

10,000  to  24,999 66,000,00 

25,000  to  49.999 127,000,00 

50,000  and  more   (per  capita 
of  population  served) 4,47 

For  larger  public  libraries,  those  whose 
service  areas  contained  jjopulations  of 
50,000  and  above,  the  standard  of  $4.47 
in  per  capita  operating  expendltiu-e  was  set. 
This  sum  was  based  upon  the  per  capita  ex- 
penditure of  $3.82  mentioned  In  "Costs  of 
Public  Library  Service,"  1963  ,♦  a  1962  figure 
revised  upward  to  $4.47  to  meet  1964'8  higher 
operating  costs.  It  should  be  noted  when 
consulting  tables  1-3  that  these  standard  ex- 
penditures are  composite  figures  that  in- 
clude current  costs  of  staff  and  books  but 
not  cumulative  costs  of  deficiencies  in  num- 
ber of  volumes. 

Table  1  lists  by  State  and  for  the  Nation 
the  number  of  libraries  that  do  not  meet  the 
volume  standard,  and  It  estimates  the  sum 
of  money  necessary  to  purchase  the  neces- 
sary nvunber  of  books  and  to  place  them 
upon  the  libraries'  shelves.  Nationally, 
nearly  69  percent  of  the  libraries  reporting 
did  not  qualify  under  the  volume  stand- 
ard. There  were  two  States  and  three 
outlying  parts  In  which  no  public  library 
met  the  standard. 

In  6  States  more  than  50  percent  of  their 
libraries  met  the  volume  standard;  in  44 
States  more  than  one-half  of  the  libraries 
failed  to  meet  this  goal. 

To  bridge  the  volume  gap  would  In  1984 
require  an  expenditure  of  $472  million  for 
books;  to  purchase  the  books  and  pay  the 
costs  of  placing  them  on  library  shelvei 
would  require  an  estimated  total  expendi- 
ture of  $816  million.  Both  amounts  are 
above  what  was  spent  for  all  general  oper- 
ating expenditures  In  1962. 

A  contributing  factor  to  the  large  number 
of  libraries  that  did  not  meet  the  standard 
for  volumes  was  the  rather  large  number  of 
smaller  public  libraries  Involved,  serving 
populations  below  10,000.  Of  the  6.625  pub- 
lic libraries  considered  under  the  volume 
standard,  4,388  offered  their  services  in  com- 
munities below  10,000  i>ersons  and  of  these 
65  percent  were  In  communities  of  less  than 
3,000  persons.  The  large  number  of  smaller 
libraries  Is  Illustrated  In  text  table  A. 


« Committee  of  the  Public  Library  Associ- 
ation of  the  ALA.  "Costa  of  Public  Library 
Service."  1963  (A  Supplement  to  "Public  Li- 
brary Service:  A  Guide  to  Evaluation  With 
Minimum  Standards."  Chicago.  ALA.  1904). 
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Text    table   A — Number   of   public    libraries  6,205    professional   positions   were   reported,  lie  Employment."  •     This  U.S.  Census  study 

serving  populations  below  10,000  (1962)  To  attain  the  standard  would  require  an  ad-  estimates   the  average  monthly   earnings  of 

Number  of  ditional    6,378    positions    or    an    increase    of  full-time   public   library    employees   in    1963 

,                                                lihrariel  slightly      over      100      percent      In      profes-  at  $340.     Local  library  employment  ranked. 

Population.                                            iioranes  glonal   staff.     To   finance   these   added    posi-  for  monthly  earnings,  next  to  the  lowest  paid 

0  to  999 1,054  tlons  annually  would  require  an  additional  category  of  public  employment  in  a  list  of 

1,000  to  2,999 1,686  38.3  million.  30  local  government  jobs. 

3.000  to  5,999 957  Although  there  are  no  recent  national  fig-          Ninety-seven  percent  of  the  public  librar- 

6.0OO  to  9,999 691  ^^^^  j^j.  ^^  professional  positions  in  public  '^^  failed  to  meet  the  standard  for  general 

-——  libraries,  there  are  some  data  avaUable  from  operating  expenditures.     (See  Table  3,i      In 

ToUl 4,388  ^^^  jgg2  pg   Qjg^g  ^j  Education  study.'     In  ^5   out   of   50  States  no   public   library  met 

,««,,  wi,      ,,..      ,  .  >   i,  this  standard.     For  the  6,396  public  libraries 

in  table  2.  of  6,318  libraries,  1,439   (nearly  ^^f -Public    libraries    serving    populations  ^^^^  ^^^^  substandard,  an  additional  expen- 

23  percent)   did  not  attain  the  standard  for  of  35,000  and  above  paid  their  nonprofessional  ^^^^^^  ^j  ^gg  g  jnllUon  over  and  above  their 

number  of  professional  positions.     This  prob-  staff  members  an  average  of  $3,410  annually  jgga  expenditure  of  260.8  million  would  be 

ably  overstates  the  degree  of  attainment  na-  and  professional  staff  members  an  average  of  necessary  to  achieve  the  goal  of  699,7  million, 

tionally.    A  large  number  of  small  libraries  $6,748    annually.     The    latter    Is    4    percent  Libraries'  below  standard  would  require  an 

are  staffed  with   one   employee   reported   as  below  the  standard  used  in  the  present  study,  increase  in  excess  of  100  percent  in  operating 

occupying  a  professional  position  (although  Another  source  of  information  on  salaries  In  expenditures  to  meet  this  goal. 

In  reality,  many  of  the  Incumbents  may  be  public  libraries  Is  "State  Distribution  of  Pub-  

untrained).  "U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of 

In    the    1,439    libraries   falling    below    the  »U.S.  Office  of  Education  "Digest  of  Edu-  the    Census    "State    Distribution    of    Public 

standard  for  professional  positions  In  1962,  catlonal  Statistics,"  1964  edition  p.  158.  Employment  In  1962."  p,  7. 

Table  1. — Most  recent  tabulation  for  national  inventory  of  library  needs — Public  libraries  ' 

VOLUMES 


Number  of  libraries 

Volumes  in  libraries  no 
standard 

meeting 

Gap 

state 

(1) 

Total 

number  of 

libraries 

(2) 

Number  not 
meeti:  g 
volume 
standard 

(3) 

Total 

numl  er  of 

volumes 

(4) 

Numlej  of 

\olunie.« 

reiiuired  to 

mpfl  stand 

ard 

(5J 

Number  of 
volumes 

(difTerei  oe 

between 

cols.  4  and  5' 

(6) 

Dollw  gap 

at  $4,63  ler 

volume 

i7,) 

Dollar  gap 
at  JSr'eir 
volume 

75 

28 

46 

M 
178 

95 
198 

19 

1 

131 

87 
4 

81 
411 
241 
347 
217 

76 

W 
202 

23 
360 
268 
19.5 

66 
15() 

47 
IKl 

19 
216 
305 

39 

99 

ini 

65 

250 

70 

95 

312 

62 

S2 

79 

22 

231 

50 

1,17 

69 

94 

41 

290 

21 

1 

1 

7 

I 

72 
23 
43 
49 
86 
70 
104 
12 
0 

no 

82 
3 

67 
257 
113 
250 
147 

76 

65 
124 

21 
133 
192 
138 

54 

26 

144 
18 

1,51 

215 
35 
52 
94 
49 
98 
42 
64 

249 
33 
44 
56 
21 

209 
25 

123 
65 
61 
38 

W2 
6 
0 
1 
7 
1 

1.905.180 

181,110 

912, 749 

1,424.069 

14. 09.i.  690 

1.103.109 

1, 833. 907 

721.739 

0 

2, 574. 306 

4,229,569 

644.429 

390, 477 

6,387,018 

2,406,522 

2,238,380 

1,508,849 

1,  795,  065 

2, 893,  660 

878,  995 

1,  74.5,  066 
1,737,986 
6,  .534.  789 
1.901.4.53 

i.;in7. 511 

2,  5"y,  IK>4 
6,19,  654 

i.4n8,:J03 
250.  m: 

806.  625 

3,  >i59,  (X,(9 
6.?2.  167 

12,  354,  nM 
3.824.S89 

Vil,851 
6,1,56.653 
1.  110.513 

844.925 
6,  9h0.  379 

413, SSI 
1,640,609 

450,  .370 
2,317.457 
5,  736,  783 

365,880 

500,483 
2,419.217 
1.  725.  555 

976.  793 
1,993.094 

205,  242 

0 

32.305 

1.59,014 
48,050 

4,  957, 324 

347,511 

1.960.276 

3.  12'2,  692 

18.  594,  577 

2,  248.  632 
2.517,146 
1,010,562 

0 

6.  498,  076 

7.451,656 

977.  764 

742.  278 

11.406.413 

3,  .566,  468 

3,  654,  357 

2,  84.5,  371 

4,  527,  4.56 
5,361,  160 

1,  467,32s 

3,  .586,  Cr29 
2,686,162 

11,  174,840 

3,539,231 

3,  369  570 

3,  65S,  447 

848,  0.12 

2.  337,  589 
518,771 

1.5.56,780 
7,110,152 
1,.197  103 

17,229,381 

8, 972  786 

925  478 

12.954.794 

2.  Oih.  635 
1.490.  .301 

13.445.697 
762,  974 

3.  86t>.  790 
799,081 

5,  478,  692 
13,293,213 

632,090 
1,224.8,'>4 

6,  490,  320 

2,  456,  066 
2,178.250 

3,  .354,  965 
310,  452 

0 

1Z5,  ««fi 

1.999,504 

64.198 

3.052.144 

166.401 

1.047.527 

1.698.623 

5.501.887 

1.145.523 

683.239 

288,823 

0 

2,  923.  770 

3,  222,  087 
433.335 
351,  KOI 

6.  019,  395 
1,157,946 
1.416.977 
1,336,52-2 
2.  732.  391 
2,  467.  500 

588,333 
1,840,963 

948,176 
4,640,051 

1,  637,  778 

2.  062,  059 
1.149,443 

208  378 
929.286 
268,  734 
750,  155 
3,251.143 
764,  9;16 

4,  875,  347 
5.147.897 

423,  627 
6.79K.141 

918.  122 

645,  376 
6,465,318 

349,093 
2,226,181 

348,711 
3,161,235 

7.  556,  430 
266.210 
724.  371 

3,071,103 

730.511 

1.201.457 

1.361,871 

105.210 

0 

93,261 

1.840.490 

16,  148 

$14,131,427 

770.  437 

4,  850.  050 

7.  864.  624 
25.  473.  737 

5.303.771 

3.163,397 

1,337.250 

0 

13.537,055 

14,918,263 

2,006.341 

1.628,839 

23, 239,  799 

6,  361. '290 

6,  555,  974 
6,188,097 

12.650,970 

11.424.  ,525 

2,  7'23,  982 

8.  523.  659 
4.390,055 

21,483,438 

7,  582,  912 

9.  547,  :«3 
6.321.9'21 

964  790 
3.302  504 
1.  244  2:<8 
3.473,218 

16,0,52,792 
3,541,6.54 

22,  672,  857 

21,834  763 
1,961  .393 

31.475,393 
4,2.50,  9a5 
2,988.091 

29,934,4'22 
1,616,301 

10,  307,  218 
1,614,  .532 

14,636,518 

34,986,271 
1.232,552 
3, 353,  8.38 

14,219,207 

3.382.266 

6,  562,  74<'. 

6,  305,  463 

487.122 

0 

431.798 

8,621.469 

74,  76.5 

$24,417,152 

Alaska           .. - 

1.331.206 

8.  380.  216 

Arkansas. 

California 

13.  6Sg.e»4 
44.016.006 

Colorado                   _  .  

9.  164  184 

5.  466.  912 

Delaware                                .-  ...... . 

2,310  684 

District  of  Columbia 

0 

Florida                                - - 

23. 390, 160 

26,  776,  696 

Hawaii                                -- 

3,  466.  680 

Idaho               

2,814,406 

Illinois -.- 

40.156,160 

9,  263,  668 

Iowa „ 

Kansas 

Kentiickv                             .                   .........    ....  .- 

11,327,816 
10.692,176 
21,859,  128 

19.  740.  000 

Maiiip                                                          .  -_._-..                  .-  

4,  706  664 

14,  727,  704 

7,  686. 406 

Michigan                                                    ..            .  . 

37.  120. 406 

13,102,224 

Mis.«issippl       .                          ...  

16,  496  472 

Mtssoi;ri 

9  195  544 

Montana       .                . 

1,  667,  (i24 

Kebraska     

7,  4,34  288 

Nevada                                                     .            . 

2,  149  H72 

6.n01  240 

N'ew  Jor«^pv                                                                        

26.0119  144 

6,  119,  4HS 

New  York                                                                        

39,002  776 

North  Carolina                             . 

41,  18:1  176 

North  Dakota                                . 

3,  389,1116 

Ohio „ 

Oklahoma                                             .  ,                          . 

.54.38.5.128 
7  344  976 

Oregon  ._ 

Tennsylvanla 

6.163.008 
61,722,  ,544 

Rhode  Island              

2,  792,  744 

South  Carolina 

17,809,448 

South  Dakota         

2,  789.  688 

Tennessee                                                                            

26  289  880 

Texas 

60.461.440 

Utah       .. 

2. 129.680 

Vermont 

5.  794.  966 

Virginia. i..... 

24.  568, 824 

Wivshlrgton            

5.  844  088 

West  Virginia -.. 

9,611,656 

Wisconsin  

10.894.968 

Wyomig          .                     

841,080 

Canal  Zone ._ 

Guam       ,      ...              . 

0 

746. '»g 

Puerto  Rico 

14.  723,  930 

Virgin  Islands .' 

129.184 

Grand  total     ..      .         ...         

6.565 

4.463 

122.113.404 

224. 123.  840 

102.010,436 

472.  308.  320 

816.083.488 

'  U.S.  Ofllce  of  Education,  SUtlslles  of  Public  Libraries,  1962. 
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Number  o 

f  !ibr.Lrie3 

Professional  staff  in  libraries  not  meeting  standards 

Tot;il  numtirr 
of  libraries 

(2) 

.\'u:nbi>r  not 

meeting  staff 

standard 

(3) 

1962-63  actual 

number  of 

profes-sional 

staff 

(4) 

Total  number 

of  professional 

staff  required 

to  meet 

standard 

(5) 

Gap 

(1) 

Number  of 
professional 
staff  (differ- 
ence between 
cols.  4  and  6) 

(6) 

Dollar  gap  at 

$6,000  per  staff 

memlx>r 

(T) 

Alabam*                                                                                                       -- 

74 
11 

38 
54 

178 
92 

191 

17 

1 

116 

86 

4 

70 

398 

241 

327 

197 
76 
53 

179 
23 

354 

264 

183 
57 

150 
47 

180 
18 

211 

288 
38 

100 

101 
62 

249 
67 
94 

303 
61 
52 
77 
22 

211 
51 

167 
67 
W 
35 

282 
21 
1 
1 
7 
1 

46 

2 

8 

40 

64 

20 

17 

3 

0 

46 

63 

1 

3 

74 

27 

14 

11 

46 

48 

6 

15 

36 

46 

25 

27 

42 

7 

9 

6 

4 

82 

20 

19 

82 

7 

64 

14 

11 

112 

12 

36 

6 

18 

95 

8 

2 

48 

21 

16 

22 

4 

0 

1 

3 

1 

141 

2 

43 

51 

824 

42 

30 

67 

0 

134 

220 

60 

3 

388 

121 

62 

62 

142 

130 

7 

89 

52 

146 

118 

76 

181 

15 

36 

318 

7 

116 

171 

1,383 

96 

r* 

0 

288 

464 

66 

6 

727 

189 

82 

94 

282 

332 

14 

208 

106 

402 

184 

121 

262 

26 

71 

24 

177 

6 

73 

120 

669 

53 

25 

17 

0 

154 

244 

16 

3 

339 
68 
20 
42 

140 

202 
7 

119 
53 

266 
66 
45 
81 
11 
35 
17 
4 

156 
60 

199 

407 
10 

598 
49 
36 

386 
22 

180 
7 

270 

440 

36 

4 

206 

89 

77 

40 

6 

0 

7 

150 
3 

$1,062,000 
30,000 
438,000 
720,000 
3,364,000 
318,000 
160,000 

Almka 

A  rlsofu                                                                                    - 

CftUlomia                                    -  

ConnfWt*''^!  .                                        -  - -  -     -- -- 

IHIftwmrfi 

102,000 
{) 

District  of  Columblft                          .-  .     

Florid*       - - 

924,000 

QwrglA                     - - 

1.464  000 

HawalL  .           - 

96,000 

Idatu                                      

18  000 

niinoia                                           

2,034  000 

Indiana                       ~- 

4«)8  000 

120.000 

Kanau - .  - 

252  OflO 

KantnckT                                                          

840  000 

I>oiiliitena ■   .          ■   ■     --...---.--... 

1,212  000 

Maine              

42  000 

Maryland                   - 

714  000 

MaaMCiniMtta 

318  000 

MMtlpif                        -     -  ---  

1.536  000 

MlniMMOta      ,   .   . .                                      ....... 

396.000 

Miariasippt                     

270  000 

Missouri''       

486.000 

Mnntana 

66.000 

Nebraska              

210  000 

Nevada       

102.000 

New  Hampshire .  . 

1    :                               5 

24.000 

NawJene7       - - 

143 
33 

742 

160 

8 

288 

67 

77 

484 

14 

64 

13 

140 

386 

38 

2 

125 

91 

SO 

56 

6 

0 

1 

17 
1 

298 

83 
941 
567 

18 
866 
116 
113 
870 

36 
244 

20 
410 
826 

74 

6 

331 

180 

127 

95 

12 

0 

8 

167 

4 

930.000 

New  Mexico -- 

300,000 

New  York             

1, 194  000 

North  Carolina - --- 

2,442,000 

North  Dakota. - - - 

60,000 

Ohio                   - - 

3,588,000 

OklAboma 

294,000 

216,000 

PMnnavlvuilA                                                                                                                      _ 

2,316,000 

RhM^'  Ttten'1 

132,000 

finnth  Csrollaa                               ,  .                     , 

1,080,000 

Smith  Dakota 

42,000 

1,620,000 

2,640,000 

Titfth 

216,000 

24,000 

VlTfliiH                                                               

1,236.000 

534.000 

Wiat  Vvvlnia 

462,000 

240,000 

36.000 

0 

Otiani... -. 

42,000 

900,000 

Vintli  Itlandt 

18,000 

Qtand  total - --- -- 

6.31S 

1,439 

6,206 

12.583 

6,378 

$38,268,000 

Table  3. —  Tabulation  for  national  inventory  of  library  needs — Public  librariea 

EXPENDITURES 


Number  of  libraries 

Expenditures  of  Ubrarles  not  meeting  standards 

SUte 
(1) 

Total  number  of 
Ubrarles 

(2) 

Number  not  meet- 
tug  expendliure 
standard 

(3) 

Current  eipendltures 
tor  operation  of  li- 
braries 

(4) 

Standard  expenditure, 
at  $4.47  per  capita 
served 

(5) 

Dollar  gap  (difference 
between  cols.  4  and  J) 

(6) 

Alabama 

75 
28 
43 
64 

179 

95 

199 

19 

1 

13-J 

88 

4 

80 

412 

241 

350 

21S 

78 

56 

75 
28 
43 
64 

146 

95 

188 

18 

1 

132 

S7 

3 

80 

405 

235 

330 

215 

76 

64 

$1.  755.  992 

152.833 

1.346.766 

1.266.428 

35.  690.  576 

3.  020. 139 

4.  96a  161 
949.069 

3.  013, 137 
4,685.387 
4.280.489 
1.  321.  623 
665.151 
15,  047.  368 
8.931.211 
4,184.814 
2,610.865 
1.  575. 169 
4, 268. 137 

$12, 112,  359 

738,717 

4, 918, 252 

8.  731.  646 

63.868,959 

8, 110. 840 

10, 977, 182 

2.  957.  740 

3,414,883 

14,858,762 

18,335,108 

2,837,982 

2.379,000 

36,  312, 357 

18,125,236 

11,681,773 

8, 372, 128 

11,060,663 

12,614,907 

$10, 356,  S67 

AlMka 

583.884 

3,  571, 486 

ArtaiMM 

5.  465,  218 

rml^orni^ 

28.178,383 

Cotonwlo 

5,090,701 

OMUMfittffllt             .      . 

8,017,021 

Delawan 

2,008,651 

PittTlrf  nf  rnf^im^t^ 

401.746 

FiorMk    

10.173.375 

n^xirg^ 

14. 074,  617 

Hawaa 

1, 316. 369 

Tiiahft 

1.  713. 849 

QUnois     

21.284,969 

Tnfliaif^ 

9.194,025 

Iowa -.       -J .. 

7, 498. 969 

Kansas 

6.  761. 283 

Kentucky 

9,606,494 

T/Hifariana . 

8,346,770 

Jantmry  18,  1966 
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Table  3. —  Tabulation  for  national  inventory  of  library  needs— Public  libraries — Continued 

EXPENDITURES 


State 


CD 


Maine 

Maryland --- 

Massachusetts — 

Miclilgan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi -- 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska.-- 

Nevada.. 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Me.tico 

New  York 

North  Ciirollna.   . 

North  Dakota 

Ohio..  .       

Oklahoma 

Oregon- 

Peniisvlvaiila 

Rhoiie  Ishmd   .  - . . 
jjouth  Carolina. .. 

.•^outli  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Tevi': 

rtah        

Vermont 

Virginia.  _ -. 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Canal  Zone 

Guam — 

Puerto  Rico. 

Virgin  Islands 

Grand  total 


Number  of  libraries 


Total  number  of 
libraries 


(2) 


203 
23 

361 

268 

198 
60 

150 
47 

185 
19 

216 

303 
39 

101 

101 
66 

2S0 
70 
96 

SIS 
83 
S3 
TV 
22 

231 
81 

159 
68 
94 
41 

292 
21 
1 
1 
7 
1 


6,578 


Number  not  meet- 
ing expenditure 
standard 

(3) 


202 
23 

341 

260 

195 
60 

149 
47 

185 
19 

214 

278 
38 
91 

100 
55 

2-22 
70 
96 

311 
82 
S3 
78 
22 

223 
51 

159 
67 
88 
41 

284 
21 
0 
1 
7 
1 


Expenditures  of  libraries  not  meeting  standards 


Current  expenditures 

for  operation   ot  li- 
braries 

(4) 


6,396 


$940,  701 
fi.  606. 106 
6,776,819 
12,  802,  915 
4,  086,  470 
l,345.6ti6 

7,  637,  075 
901.643 

1.421.115 

351.119 

1,060,309 

8,  806,  ^20 
735.  142 

33.  235,  3ti2 

3,691.200 

446.  .VJB 

16.  924.  733 

1.293.075 

3.  005,  063 

11.885.939 

1.  307.  896 

1,  532.  059 

646.  574 

2.836.903 

7.836,686 

1.262.471 

503.180 

2.856.123 

6.  588.  253 

826. 520 

6.  866.  606 

551.291 

0 

46,  139 

456.604 

87,718 


Standard  expenditure, 
at  $4.47  f>er  capita 
served 

(5i 


Dollar  gap   (difference 
between  ools.  4  and  6) 


260, 823, 899 


$5,  343.  370 

13,460.352 

20.  882.  302 

32.491.755 

IQ.  852.611 

7. '261.  360 

16,  655.  647 

2,700,631 

5,  729.  209 

1,2'2X,691 

4.782.621 

?2,  747.  ,501 

3.284.030 

58,  141.173 

20,719  745 

1.726.000 

46.657,012 

5,  990,  848 

6,  728,  142 
38. 697. 885 

3.  773.  590 

9,  '200.  294 

2,  365,  633 

1.V047.  620 

34.  470.  898 

3.977.418 

2.999,000 

12, 147.  ,^85 

12,110.800 

.^  342.  099 

14.442,905 

1,376,866 

0 

29y.  687 

\  777.  078 

127,  000 


699.  763.  740 


$4,402,669 
6,  854.  246 

11,105.483 

19.688.840 
6,  766. 141 
5.915.684 
9,  118,472 
1.798.988 
4.308.094 
877.  572 
3,7-22.312 

13,880,981 
2,548,888 

24.905,811 

17.  tr28.  545 
1.279.431 

■29.  732,  279 

4.  697.  773 
3.  723,  079 

26.811,946 
2,  465.  694 
7,668.236 
1.719.059 
12,210,717 
26.634.212 
2,714,947 
2.495.820 
9.  291,  482 

5,  522,  547 
4.515,579 
7.576.299 

823.  576 

0 

253,548 

5,  320.  474 

39.282 


438.939,841 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Library  Services  Act 
is  scheduled  to  expire  June  30  of  this 
year,  and  I  am  today  Introducing  legis- 
lation which  will  not  only  continue  this 
important  program  but  authorize  its  ex- 
pansion to  meet  the  obvious  needs.  In 
this  connection,  the  legislation  that  I  am 
introducing  today  would  authorize 
grants  to  the  States  for  library  services 
under  title  I,  $60  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967,  $80  million  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
$100  million  for  fiscal  year  1969.  $120 
million  for  fiscal  year  1970  and  $150  mil- 
lion for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

H.R.  12133  would  authorize  under  title 
n  grants  to  the  States  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  library  facilities  in  the 
amount  of  $75  million  for  fiscal  year 
1967,  $100  million  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
$125  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1969  and  1970  and  $100  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971  in  a  5-year  construction 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  amounts  are  mod- 
est in  view  of  the  urgent  national  need 
for  construction  of  library  facilities.  In 
this  connection.  I  would  like  to  insert 
estimates  of  public  library  construction 
needs  calculated  as  of  June  30,  1966: 

PUBUC    LIBRARY    CX>NSTHUCT10N    NEZDS 

Projections  based  on  reports  from  IlbrarleB 
seiMng  56  percent  of  the  VS.  population 
having  library  service  indicate  that  approxi- 
mately 40.5  million  square  feet  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $941  million  la  needed  to 
provide  adequate  public  library  facilitlea  as 
of  June  30.  1966. 

cxn 35 


Estimated 

construction     activity, 
under  title  II  of  LSCA 

1965-69, 

Number 
of  project 
approvals 

Total 

value 

(millions) 

State  and 

local 
matching 

fimds 
(millions) 

1965  > 

363 

400 

$99,6 
130  0 

$69  8 

1966... 

99  0 

1967 

500 

160  0 

130  0 

1968 

600 
700 

210.0 
250.0 

165  U 

1969       .     - 

200  0 

'  Actual  budgeted  figures. 

1965  construction  activity  under  title  II, 
LSCA 


Number 

Popula- 

Square 

of 

tion 

feet 

projects 

served 

(millions) 

(millions) 

New  public  libraries 

233 

12.5 

3.6 

Additions   to    existing 

public  libraries     

58 

6.1 

1.2 

Remodeling  and  altera- 

tion of  existing  build- 

ings  

72 

5.6 

.6 

Total    . 

363 

23.3 

6  4 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  12133  would  add  a 
new  title  to  authorize  grants  to  State 
library  agencies  in  a  5 -year  program  to 
develop  cooperative  library  services  and 
joint  use  of  facilities  which  would  in- 
volve public  libraries,  school  libraries, 
higher  education  libraries,  and  research 
libraries  in  the  States.  It  is  felt  that  this 
program  will  assure  maximum  effective 
use  of  library  resources  and  materials. 


Authori2ations  for  this  new  title  would 
amount  to  $5  million  for  fiscal  year  1967, 
$7.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1968,  $10  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1969,  $12.5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1970  and  $15  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 

The  concept  of  cooperative  library 
services  is  based  on  the  recognition  that 
every  person  in  the  United  States  should 
have  available  to  him,  no  matter  where 
he  is,  library  collections  and  services  of 
high  quality.  No  two  people  will  need 
or  want  exactly  the  same  kind  of  service. 
A  person  will  need  different  kinds  of 
services  at  various  times  in  his  life.  At 
any  given  time,  he  may  want  more  than 
one  kind  of  service  and  material.  Title 
III,  in  recognition  of  these  needs,  offers 
States  the  financial  help  in  initiating  the 
procedures  to  adapt  library  systems  to 
better  serve  people. 

In  the  development  of  coordinated 
services,  the  special  purposes  and  func- 
tions of  the  various  existing  types  of  li- 
braries— that  is  academic,  public,  school, 
special,  and  State — are  recognized  as 
essential.  Title  HI  will  encourage  and 
foster  planning  for  such  coordination  of 
total  services  within  the  State. 

Centralized  planning  may  involve  such 
matters  as  the  development  of  coopera- 
tive purchase  policies,  Interlibrary  loan 
policies,  and  reciprocal  borrowing  ar- 
rangements. It  will  permit  joint  activi- 
ties Including  such  matters  as  centralized 
processing,  equipment  acquisition,  fllm 
co-ops,  inservlce  training,  and  rapid 
communication  ranging  from  extended 
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telephone  and  TWX  service  to  Inionna- 
tlon  retrieval. 

I  am  advised  that  thus  far,  the  closing 
of  the  boundaries  that  separate  types  of 
libraries  has  been  limited;  that,  for  ex- 
ample, a  number  of  public  libraries  will 
Initiate  and  supply  a  TWX  system.  But 
only  In  relatively  few  instances  thus  far 
have  such  plans  Included  other  types  of 
libraries  as  well.  Moreover,  relatively 
few  States  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
broadest  possible  use  of  library  resources 
that  can  result  from  the  extensive  ap- 
plication of  these  cooperative  techniques 
which  title  III  will  encourage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hopeful  that  effec- 
tive action  will  be  taken  at  an  early  date 
to  extend  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.   12133 

A    bin    to   extend    and    amend    the   Library 

Services   and   Construction   Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxiae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  Amendments  of  1966"'. 

8»c.  a.  Section  2(a)  of  the  Library  Services 
and  Cooitructlon  Act  Is  eunended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ".  and  to  promote  Interllbrary 
cooperation". 

Sk:.3.  Section  101(a)  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30,  1967,  and  for  each  of 
the  next  six  fiscal  years  the  siun  of  $7,500,000, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  the 
■um  of  tSS.OOO.OOO,  and  for  each  of  the  next 
two  fiscal  years  such  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  determine,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowlng:  "June  30,  1967.  $60,000,000; 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  $80,- 
(XM.OOO;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
lUea,  $100,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970,  $120,000,000;  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter.   $150,000,000,". 

Sac.  4.  Section  102  of  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  la  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

Sac.  S.  Section  103(a)  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  a'  the  end  of  paragraph 
(4),  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as  para- 
graph (6),  and  by  Inserting  after  paragraph 
(4)  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  provide  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner  that  expenditures  made  for 
library  services  In  the  State  In  any  fiscal  year 
from  funds  derived  from  the  State  will  not  be 
less  than  such  expenditures  In  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  and  that  no  funds  will  be  pro- 
vided for  library  services  to  Einy  local  library 
or  library  system  under  the  plan  for  any 
flacal  year  If  the  State  library  administra- 
tive agency  determines  that  the  amount  ex- 
pended, or  to  be  expended,  for  such  library 
or  library  system  during  a  fiscal  year  from 
funds  derived  from  local  sources  is  less  than 
such  expendlturee  In  the  preceding  fiscal 
year;  and". 

Sac.  S.  (a)  Section  104(a)  of  the  Library 
Servlcea  and  Construction  Act  is  amended  by 
■trlklng  out  "1063"  both  times  It  appears  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1966",  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  203"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  103". 

(b)  Section  104(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  f  ollowa : 

"(b)  The  Commlnloner  shall  from  time  to 
time  estimate  the  amount  to  which  each 
Stata  wUl  be  entitled  under  subsection  (a) 
and  tha  amount  so  estimated  shall  be  paid 
In  installments  In  advance  or  by  way  of  relm- 
buraament,  after  necessary  adjustment  on  ac- 
count of  any  previoiuly  made  overpayment 
or  underpayment." 


(c)  Section  104(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(1)",  by  striking  out  "to 
be  effective  until  July  1,  1957",  and  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection. 

Sec.  7.  Section  201  of  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "June  30,  1964,  the  sum  of  $20,000,000 
and  for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years  such 
sums  a&  the  Congress  may  determine,"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1967, 
875.000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968.  $100,000,000;  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years   ending    June   30,    1969,   and  June   30, 

1970,  $125,000,000;  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  $100,000,000,". 

Ssc.  8.  Section  202  of  the  Library  Servlcea 
and  Construction  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "but  only  in  the  case  of  a  State  allot- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964,". 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  204(a)  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  .^ct  Is  rtmended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "From  such  allotment,  there  shall 
also  be  paid  to  each  State  for  each  such 
period  the  Federal  share  of  the  total  of  the 
sums  expended  by  the  State  and  Its  political 
subdivision  during  such  period  for  adminis- 
tration of  the  plan  of  such  States  approved 
tinder  section  203." 

(b)  Section  204(b)  of  such  .•Vet  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "in  such  Installments"  the 
following:  "in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement". 

Sec.  10.  The  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  is  amended  by  lnserti:ig  after 
title  II  the  following  new  title: 

"TTTLE    in — INTERLIBRARY     COOPERATION 

"Authorization  of  appropriations 
"Sec.  301.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  flsciil  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  the  sum  of  $5,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968.  $7,500,000;  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1969,  $10,000,000;  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  $12,500,- 
000;  and  for  the  fl.scal  year  ending  June  30, 

1971,  $15,000,000;  which  sh.^ll  be  used  for 
making  payments  to  States  which  have  sub- 
mitted and  had  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner State  plans  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining local.  Interlocal,  regional.  State,  or 
Interstate,  cooperative  networks  of  libraries. 

"Allotments 
"Sec.  302.  Prom  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  301  for  each  fiscal  year 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  J  10,000  each  to 
Quam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  *40,000  to  each  of  the  other  States, 
and  shall  allot  to  each  State  such  part  of  the 
remainder  of  such  sums  as  the  population  of 
the  State  bears  to  the  population  of  the 
United  States  according  to  the  most  recent 
decennial  census. 

"Payments  to  States 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  From  the  allotments  avail- 
able therefor  under  section  302,  tlie  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  from  time  to 
time  pay  to  each  State  which  has  a  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  304  an  amount,  com- 
puted as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the 
total  sums  expended  by  the  State  and  Its 
political  subdivisions  under  such  plan. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
Federal  share  for  any  State  shall  be  50  per 
centum  of  the  sums  expended  under  the 
plan:  Provided.  That  the  Federal  share  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  shall  be 
100  per  centum. 

"State  plans  for  interlibrary  cooperation 

"Sac.  304.  (a)  To  be  approved  for  purposes 
of  this  title  a  State  plan  for  interllbrary  co- 
operation must — 

"(1)  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraphs 
(1),  (2),  (4),  and  (6)  of  section  103(a): 

"(2)  provide  policies  and  objectives  for  the 
systematic  and  effective  coordination  of  the 
resources  of  school,   public,   academic,   and 


special  libraries  and  special  information  cen- 
ters for  improved  services  of  a  supplementary 
nature  to  the  special  clienteles  served  by  each 
type  of  library  or  center; 

" (3 )  provide  appropriate  allocation  by  par- 
ticipating agencies  of  the  total  costs  of  the 
system; 

"(4)  provide  assurance  that  every  local  or 
other  public  agency  In  the  State  Is  accorded 
an  opportunity  to  participate  In  the  system; 

" (5 )  provide  criteria  which  the  State  agen- 
cy shall  use  In  evaluating  applications  for 
funds  under  this  title  and  In  assigning  prior- 
ity to  project  proposals;  and 

"(6)  establish  a  statewide  council  which 
should  be  broadly  representative  of  profes- 
sional library  Interests  and  of  library  users 
which  shall  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
the  State  agency. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  which  meets  the  conditions  spec- 
ified In  subsection  (a)   of  this  section." 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  Is  hereby  redesig- 
nated as  title  IV. 

(b)  Sections  301  through  304  of  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act  are 
hereby  redesignated  as  sections  401  through 
404. 

(c)  Section  402(d)(2)  of  such  Act  (as  so 
designated  by  subsection  ( b ) )  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  title  II"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "title  II  or  title  III". 

(d)  Section  403  of  such  Act  (as  so  desig- 
nated by  subsection  (b))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  202"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ".  202,  or  302",  by  striking  out  "and 
section  203"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"203,  and  303",  and  by  striking  out  "or  202" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ",  202,  or  302", 
by  striking  out  "or  203",  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ",  203,  or  303,",  by  striking  out  "or 
201"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ",  201,  or 
301",  and  by  striking  out  "and  202"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ".  202,  and  302". 

(e)  Section  404  of  such  Act  (as  so  desig- 
nated by  subsection  (b) )  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subsection : 

"(f)  The  term,  'interllbrary  cooperation' 
means  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
systems  or  networks  of  libraries,  Including 
State  libraries,  school  libraries,  college  and 
university  libraries,  public  libraries,  and  spe- 
cial libraries,  working  together  to  provide 
more  effective  and  more  economical  services 
to  all  library  xisers.  Such  systems  may  be 
designed  to  serve  a  community,  a  metropoli- 
tan area,  a  region  within  a  State,  or  may 
serve  a  statewide  or  multlstate  area." 
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REINSTATING   EXCISE   TAXES 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  indicate  my 
hearty  support  of  President  Johnson's 
proposal  to  reinstate  excise  taxes  on  .se- 
lective items  reduced  by  act  of  Congress 
on  Januai-y  1  of  this  year.  The  recent 
budgetary  requirements  resultinp  fiom 
the  demands  of  our  defense  and  dcme.'^tic 
efforts  make  this  action  both  neces.sary 
and  wise.  From  the  standpoint  cf  the 
consumer,  the  reduction  of  exci.se  taxes 
has  not  produced  the  price  stability 
which  was  hoped  for  and  promised.  Un- 
der the  circumstances,  these  revenues 
should  be  returned  to  the  Treasury*  where 
they  serve  a  far  more  useful  purj>ose- 

In  connection  with  President  John- 
son's request  for  a  reinstatement  of  the 


excise  tax  reduction  on  automobiles  and 
telephones  in  order  to  provide  added  re- 
sources necessary  In  the  next  year's  budg- 
et, I  urgently  recommend  that  this  Con- 
gress consider  the  reinstatement  of  the 
8  percent  excise  tax  on  automobile  parts 
and  accessories.  The  repeal  of  this  tax 
took  place  on  January  1,  1966.  This  ex- 
cise tax  reduction  does  not  apply  to 
equipment  factory  installed  by  automo- 
bile manufacturers.  It  applies  only  to 
those  automobile  parts  and  equipment 
installed  by  automobile  dealers.  This  re- 
duction of  the  excise  tax  discriminates 
acainst  factory-installed  equipment  and 
provides  dealers  with  an  unfair  competi- 
tive advantage  in  this  area  of  business 
activity. 

Since  more  and  more  of  the  automobile 
parts  manufacturing  business  is  being 
transferred  to  Canada  under  recent 
agreements  approved  by  Congress,  it 
seems  to  me  totally  unfair  to  provide 
Canadian  automobile  parts  manufac- 
turers with  special  competitive  advan- 
tages particularly  since  tax  revenues  are 
so  urgently  needed. 

The  reinstatement  of  the  tax  on  auto- 
mobile parts  and  accessories  would  in- 
crease tax  revenues  by  a  quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  or  more  each  year  and  would 
help  considerably  in  meeting  those  ob- 
ligations resulting  from  the  current 
budget  needs. 


THE  MATTER  OF  THE  PROPOSED 
DISCONTINUANCE  OF  ALL  INTER- 
STATE PASSENGER  TRAIN  OPER- 
ATIONS OP  THE  NEW  HAVEN  RAIL- 
ROAD 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  hearings  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  which  are  cur- 
rently being  held  at  the  State  House, 
Boston,  Mass.,  in  the  matter  of  the  pro- 
posed discontinuance  of  all  interstate 
passenger  train  operations  by  petition  of 
the  trustees  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad. 
I  have  registered  strong  protest  to  this 
petition  with  Commissioner  William  H. 
Tucker,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  would  like  to  point  out 
to  Members  of  this  Congress  the  great 
need  for  passenger  service  in  the  New 
England  area  and  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuance of  the  New  Haven  Railroad, 
The  failure  of  the  New  Haven  line  can 
only  be  attributed  to  gross  mismanage- 
ment. Improper  handling  of  funds,  poor 
service,  dirty  trains,  late  trains,  cold 
trains  in  the  wintertime,  and  a  com- 
plete lack  of  imagination  by  those 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding proper  service.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  must  turn  down 
this  petition  and,  further,  should 
thoroughly  Investigate  the  entire  oper- 
ation of  the  New  Haven  for  a  complete 


reappraisal  and  recommended  mainte- 
nance of  this  much-needed  service. 

Mr.  Richard  D.  Grant,  author,  of  the 
American  Public  Service  Bureau  at  101 
Tremont  Street,  Boston,  made  the  fol- 
lowing comments  In  his  recent  news- 
letter: 

I'd  be  more  interested  if  President  John- 
son would  recommend  legal  changes  that 
would  prevent  buccaneers,  like  the  crew  that 
wrecked  our  New  England  railroads,  from 
moving  into  a  wholesome  community  and 
scuttling  It. 

At  the  moment  several  defendants,  in  a 
case  Involving  the  Boston  &  Maine,  are  wait- 
ing disposition  of  appeals  of  convictions  for 
offenses  that  are  trlfilng,  compared  with  the 
harm  done  to  the  people  of  New  England 
by  the  murder  of  the  mismanaged  Boston  & 
Maine  and  New  Haven  systems.  Which  Is 
worse,  a  petty  conversion  of  assets  to  per- 
sonal gain,  or  the  calculated  ruin  of  an 
agency  essential  to  the  well-being  of  an  en- 
tire regional  area?  Before  Patrick  B. 
McGinnls  and  associates  moved  Into  control 
of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  through  a  vicious 
proxy  fight,  an  ICC  examiner  had  virtually 
accused  this  group  of  wrecking  the  Norfolk 
&  Southern  Railway  for  their  own  personal 
enrichment.  In  Washington,  which  yawns 
from  one  day's  headlines  to  another's,  this 
castlgatlon  had  no  practical  value  as  far  as 
keeping  McG'.nnls  out  of  the  New  Haven  was 
concerned. 

The  Inadequacy  of  punishment  for  busi- 
ness conspiracies  is  one  of  the  things  that 
makes  these  railroad  swindles  Inviting.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  might  look  for  a  way  to  get 
at  all  who  make  them  possible. 

This  would  Include  members  of  the  boards 
of  directors,  the  dunnmles  who  concur  In  the 
decisions  of  ringleaders,  knowing  their  sig- 
nificance and  purpose.  If  I  get  control  of  a 
railroad  corporation  through  a  proxy  battle, 
substitute  a  working  majority  of  my  cronies 
as  directors  and  then  proceed  to  run  the 
carrier  Into  the  ground  through  unconscion- 
able payoffs  to  myself  and  my  associates,  I 
ought  to  be  called  strictly  to  account  but 
so  should  the  bums  on  tlie  board  that  al- 
lowed me  to  do  It.  If  the  President  could 
do  something  to  curb  this  management  evil, 
he  would  be  helping  his  country  but  he  won't 
get  any  cheers  from  my  side  of  the  aisle  If 
he  simply  puts  another  yes-man  In  the  Cab- 
inet— somebody  who  can't  tell  a  caboose  from 
a  roundhouse. 

How  good  was  the  New  Haven?:  As  most 
people  In  this  area  know,  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  went  through  the  wringer  under 
section  77  of  the  National  Bankruptcy  Act 
about  25  years  ago  and  was  reorganized  in 
1948  under  the  presidency  of  the  late  Frederic 
C.  Dumalne,  long  a  power  In  the  world  of 
finance.  The  Dimialne  management  set  to 
work  at  once  to  Improve  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  railroad,  spending  $69.3  million 
over  a  period  of  little  more  than  5  years  for 
new  equipment  and  betterments,  and  ap- 
proximately $10  million  for  rebuUdlng  400 
miles  of  New  Haven  roadbed.  The  program 
of  rehabilitation,  begun  under  the  elder 
Dumalne,  was  carried  forward  by  his  son 
and  successor  as  president,  Frederic  C.  Du- 
malne Jr.,  but  It  came  to  an  abrupt  end 
In  1954  when,  after  a  tooth-and-nall  proxy 
fight,  Dumalne  was  deposed.  The  same  crowd 
that  had  gone  through  the  Norfolk  &  South- 
ern not  long  before,  took  over  the  New 
Haven  management  and  began  to  run  It  the 
McGinnls  way. 

Nobody  who  lives  In  New  Haven  territory 
or  has  used  Its  faculties  needs  to  be  told 
what  happened  after  that.  McGinnls,  un- 
able to  keep  his  promises,  was  bounced  and 
given  the  B.  &  M.  presidency  as  a  consolation. 

That  was  a  bad  day  for  the  B.  &  M.  How- 
ever, there  Is  a  legend  based  upon  the  fam- 
iliar premise  that  if  you  can  He  convincingly 
and  repeat  your  falsehood  often  enough,  you 


eventually  will  find  people  who  believe  it, 
that  the  era  of  good  New  Haven  manage- 
ment under  the  Dumainee.  following  the 
reorganization,  was  purely  coincidental;  that 
it  was  not  the  result  of  Dumedne  skill  and 
purpose  and  that  the  New  Haven  would  have 
gone  broke  anyway  when  it  did.  even  if 
"Buck"  Dumalne  had  stayed  on  as  president. 
If  you  want  to  believe  such  a  thing  you  will 
have  to  write  off  the  admitted  competence 
of  Pat  McGinnls  as  a  connoisseur  of  railroad 
values.  Pat  never  was  a  fellow  to  waste  time 
fighting  over  a  dead   horse. 

This  Ftory  needs  no  fictional  narrator  nor 
biographer  to  tell  the  truth.  It  Is  told  by 
the  figures  obtainable  from  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  New  Haven  for  the  period  the 
carrier  was  being  run  by  the  Dumalne  man- 
agement 

For  the  5  years  and  5  months  of  this 
period,  beginning  in  1948,  the  New  Haven 
had  total  operating  revenues  of  $855,231,484. 
Net  Income  during  the  same  period  was 
$34,058,000,  during  which  time  $5,262,689 
was  set  aside  for  sinking  fund  requirements. 
Average  earnings  per  share  on  preferred 
stock  for  5  years  were  $12  per  year.  Paid 
out  In  preferred  dividends  for  2'^^^  vears  was 
$10,622,574. 

Notwithstanding  a  constant  program  of 
Improvement  of  service  and  equipment,  the 
Dtmiaines  brought  about  a  reduction  In 
New  Haven  funded  debt  of  $60,648,800,  thus 
saving  $1,895,000  In  annual  Interest  charges. 

Dumalne  management  brought  Into  the 
treasury  a  total  of  $27,600,000  through  sales 
of  scrap,  land  and  obsolete  buildings — cap- 
ital that  might  have  been  realized  long 
before  by  energetic  management.  They 
completed  100-percent  dlesellzatlon.  Intro- 
duced the  "piggy-back"  trailer  as  a  spur  to 
new  business,  bought  40  new  Budd  passen- 
ger cars,  conceived  and  buUt  the  fabulously 
successful  Route  128  suburban  station  and. 
when  the  McGinnls  proxy  fight  stopped 
everything  cold,  had  100  new  air-conditioned 
passenger  cars  on  order.  The  only  thing 
overlooked  above  la  the  Terminal  Market, 
planned  and  developed  by  Dumainee  In  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue-Southampton  Street 
area,  long  since  allowed  to  go  by  the  board. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  a  railroad  like 
that  to  ride  on  and  to  ship  your  freight  on 
today? 

Mr.  Speaker,  Richard  D.  Grant  is 
highly  qualified  to  make  this  appraisal 
of  the  New  Haven  situation  having 
served  as  commissioner  for  5  years  In 
the  department  of  public  utilities  com- 
mission. State  House,  Boston,  and  as  a 
prominent  attorney  and  news  analyst, 
knows  this  subject  very  well.  His  sum- 
mation of  the  failure  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  to  operate,  clearly  Indicates 
that  a  railroad  can  survive  In  the  New 
England  area  with  properly  dedicated 
management  interested  In  bringing  a 
vibrant,  successful  passenger  and  freight 
service  to  the  area.  I  respectfully  urge 
every  Member  of  Congress  to  join  myself 
and  persons  in  New  England  dependent 
upon  their  service  In  our  efforts  to  main- 
tain the  passenger  and  freight  rail  serv- 
ice. 


LOOKING      AT      MARBLE      GORGE 
THROUGH  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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llr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  Ib  to  be  commended  for  yes- 
terday's editorial,  "Choice  for  Qrand 
Canyon,"  which  effectively  destroys  the 
Department  of  Interior  proposal  to  in- 
vest more  than  a  quarter-billion  dollars 
from  the  U^S.  Treasury  in  construction 
of  a  hydroelectric  dam  at  Marble  Oorge 
on  the  Colorado  River. 

The  Tlmee  correctly  depicts  the  ruin- 
ous effect  of  the  Interior  project  on  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 
The  newspaper  also  emphasizes  that  the 
objective  of  the  hydroplant — pumping 
water  Into  central  Arizona — would  be 
served  more  efficiently  through  the  use  of 
coal-fired  steamplants.  Built  and  op- 
erated without  Federal  subsidy,  these 
generating  stations  would  not  only  cre- 
ate more  tax  revenues  for  the  National, 
State,  and  local  governments,  but  would 
also  benefit  Indians  on  reservations  un- 
derlain with  coal.  Tribes  would  collect 
royalties  from  mining  operations  and  at 
the  same  time  find  employment  opportu- 
nities not  now  open  to  them. 

I  ask  particularly  that  Members  of 
Congress  representing  constituencies  far 
removed  from  the  Grand  Canyon  area 
note  carefully  the  observations  of 
this  editorial.  Through  such  newspaper 
comment,  our  citizenry  in  our  own  part 
of  the  coxmtry  will  come  to  understand 
that  the  Nation  as  a  whole — not  just  pop- 
ulations within  the  immediate  periphery 
of  a  f>ederal  hydroelectric  complex — have 
abiding  concern  about  such  proposals  as 
Marble  Gorge. 

First,  there  Is  the  very  Important  reali- 
zation that  what  Uncle  Sam  would  invest 
In  such  an  expensive  absurdity  comes 
from  taxpayers  aU,  not  just  the  compar- 
ative few  who  would  benefit  from  the 
project.  Nor  should  any  one  of  us  be 
willing  to  accept  the  deliberate  debilita- 
tion of  the  economy  of  any  segment  of 
the  population  by  permitting  extrava- 
gant bureaucratic  capture  of  a  private 
business  function. 

ResidentB  of  coal-producing  areas  of 
my  State  can  appreciate  the  Indians' 
stake  In  the  Msu-ble  Gorge  versus  steam- 
electric  Issues,  Mr.  Speaker.  Three  giant 
steam-powered  electric  plants  in  the  22d 
Congressional  District  will  bring  new 
economic  potential  to  us,  and — but  for 
the  threat  of  subsidized  competition  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  another 
iwwer-consimiing  market — the  fourth 
such  faculty  would  be  a  certainty. 

Finally,  the  beauty  of  God's  natural 
expoflltloaB  and  paintings  along  the 
twisting  route  of  the  Colorado  River  was 
not  designed  fCHr  the  exclusivity  of  our 
friends  in  the  West.  The  legacy  must 
be  preserved  for  perpetual  sharing  by 
everyone  who  may  find  it  possible  to  en- 
joy the  spiritual  and  cultural  fruits  of  the 
magnificent  display.  If  there  still  be 
some  among  us  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
natural  grandeur  for  whatever  material- 
istic advantage  the  hydroelectric  dam 
may  seem  to  offer,  rational  deliberation 
by  the  entire  Congress  is  in  order.  And. 
as  the  Times  concludes,  the  "choice  seems 
clear." 

I  include  the  editorial  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Choic*  fo«  0»and  Cakyow 

The  Johnson  adtninlatnttlon  faces  a  deci- 
sion that  will  critically  aSect  the  beauty  and 


natural  quality  of  the  Orand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado.  Under  serious  consideration  In  the 
Interior  Department  is  a  proposal  to  spend 
•230  million  to  build  a  dam  across  the  canyon 
at  Marble  Gorge.  At  the  dam  itself,  the 
canyon  would  be  flooded  to  a  depth  of  300 
feet,  and  a  portion  of  the  steep,  spectacularly 
beautiful  canyon  walls  would  be  below  water 
for  a  distance  of  more  than  50  miles 

If  this  dam  Is  built,  it  will  destroy  irre- 
placeable scenic  and  archeological  values 
(though  not  in  the  national  park  or  monu- 
ment). It  might  therefore  be  supi>osed  that 
the  arguments  for  building  it  are  excep- 
tionally strong.  In  fact,  they  are  not.  The 
dam  is  intended  to  generate  electric  p>ower 
which  would  pump  water  into  central  Ari- 
zona as  part  of  a  huge  water  diversion  and 
irrigation  plan:  some  of  the  power  would  be 
sold  to  help  finance  the  plan.  But  a  strong 
argument  can  be  made  to  show  that  power 
generated  by  a  plant  that  burned  coal  would 
be  cheaper.  It  would  also  prevent  the  large 
loss  of  water  that  occurs  from  evaporation 
of  a  dam-created  reservoir.  This  has  already 
proved  a  serious  problem  at  Glen  Canyon 
Dam,  built  a  few  years  ago  on  the  Colorado 
at  the  cost  of  some  of  the  finest  canyon 
scenery  In  the  world. 

Many  engineers,  remembering  Grand  Cou- 
lee, Hoover,  Bonneville,  and  other  monu- 
ments to  their  professional  skill,  have  a  ro- 
mantic attachment  to  huge  dams,  but  the 
truth  is  that  it  is  becoming  constantly 
harder  to  find  sound  reasons  to  build  larger 
hydroelectric  dams  on  new  sites  in  the  United 
States.  Most  of  the  good  sites  have  already 
been  used.  Thermal  plants  can  in  many 
cases  do  the  Job  cheaper  for  the  Immediate 
future;  nuclear  energy  and  solar  energy  will 
do  it  cheaper  in  the  longer  future 

Only  public  and  congressional  protests 
stopped  the  original  Interior  Department 
plan  to  build  not  one  but  two  additional 
dams.  The  other,  much  larger  and  more 
costly,  and  one  that  would  have  flooded  part 
of  Grand  Canyon  National  Monument,  was 
to  have  been  at  Bridge  Canyon:  but  it  has 
been  indefinitely  postponed  by  the  Budget 
Bureau.  If  both  these  dams  were  built,  the 
magnificent  Colorado  River,  creator  of  the 
canyon  and  for  more  than  7  million  years 
its  natural  master,  would  become  man's 
slowed,  submissive  servant. 

If  the  Johnson  administration  clings  stub- 
bornly to  the  Interior  Department's  initial 
preference  for  a  hydroelectric  dam  at  Marble 
Gorge,  it  faces  a  long  fight  that  will  delay 
work  on  the  central  Arizona  project  indefi- 
nitely. If  it  proposes  a  coai-bumlng  plant 
that  would  leave  the  Grand  Canyon  unim- 
paired. It  would  almost  certainly  gain  con- 
gressional approval  in  1966.  For  an  admin- 
istration that  prides  itself  on  not  being  doc- 
trinaire, the  choice  seems  clear. 


THE  OPPOSITION  PARTY'S  AP- 
PRAISAL OF  THE  STATE  OF  THE 
UNION  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  history  was  made  once  apain  In 
the  Old  Supreme  Court  and  Senate 
Chamber  here  in  the  Capitol.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  founding  of  oui- 
country,  the  opposition  party  gave  its 
appraisal  of  the  state  of  the  Union  to 
the  American  people  over  nationwide 
television  and  radio.  Under  permission 
granted.  I  include  at  this  point  in  the 


Record  the  address  entitled  "The  State 
of  the  Union — A  Republican  Appraisal." 
delivered  from  the  U.S.  Capitol  on  Jan- 
uary 17,  1966,  by  the  Honorable  Everett 
DiRKSEN.  minority  leader  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  the  Honorable  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  minority  leader  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives: 

The  State  or  the  Union — A  Republican 
Appraisal 

(By  Senator  Dirksen) 

Fellow  citizens.  I  am  Senator  Dirksen.  of 
Illinois,  Republican  Roar  leader  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  With  me  on  this  program  will  be 
Congressman  Ford,  of  Michigan,  Republican 
floor  leader  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Each  of  us  will  have  about  14  minutes 
to  discuss  the  state  of  the  Union.  That  is 
a  short  time  for  a  gigantic  task. 

The  President  has  a  mandate  under  the 
Constitution  to  give  to  the  Congress  infor- 
mation of  the  state  of  the  Union,  together 
with  his  recommendations.  We  have  no  such 
mandate.  We  do  believe  we  have  a  duty  as 
elected  representatives  to  present  oiu-  views. 
Time  will  permit  only  a  few  basic  highlights. 

We  are  the  legatees  of  a  great,  strong  land. 
We  received  it  from  those  who  were  here 
before  us.  The  state  of  our  land  is  too  often 
measured  in  material  terms — Jobs,  Income, 
gross  product,  services,  and  goods.  Actually 
It  embraces  much  more.  It  includes  the 
national  mood,  our  capacity  to  live  together 
and  our  prestige.  It  includes  our  leadership 
of  the  free  world,  our  relations  with  other 
lands,  our  respect  for  law,  our  devotion  to 
peace,  and  our  willingness  to  sacrifice  even 
as  others  have  done  before  us.  It  includes 
reason  and  realism  in  a  world  of  tumult 
and  confusion. 

We  are  not  only  in  this  world  but  of  it, 
and  we  shall  be  for  ages  to  come. 

Consider  then  our  ties  and  relations  with 
other  lands.  Twenty-one  years  ago.  we  pio- 
neered the  United  Nations.  Since  then,  we 
have  developed  regional  groups  throughout 
the  world  for  specific  purposes.  We  believed 
It  would  aid  the  cause  of  peace  and  tran- 
quility and  freedom. 

In  pursuit  of  these  high  purposes,  we 
spent  more  than  $120  billion  of  your  money 
on  foreign  aid.  We  hoped  that  if  we  sup- 
plied the  tools,  other  nations  wotild  supply 
the  men  on  freedom's  frontier.  We  ful- 
fllled  our  pledges.  They  did  so  only  In  part 
and   too  often   with   111   grace. 

Where  needed,  we  supplied  manpower  also. 
The  first  feeble  cries  of  "Yankl.  go  home" 
have  become  a  chorus.  Our  prestige  on  the 
world  thermometer  of  good  wlU  has  dropped 
fast  and  far.  Our  billions  have  gained  little 
respect,  and  even  less  appreciation.  Every 
continent  has  its  fevers  and  turmoil. 

Two  things  are  needed.  The  first  is  a 
careful,  precise  audit  to  see  where  our  fleet- 
ing dollars  went  and  what  they  really  accom- 
plished. The  second,  is  a  sustained  and  ex- 
pert scrutiny  of  every  estimate  for  foreign 
aid  to  determine  how  the  aid  requested  will 
be  used  and  whether  there  will  be  dividends 
in  the  form  of  good  wiU  and  real  devotion  to 
peace  and  freedom.  To  accept  less  would 
be  an  Injustice  to  the  charity  and  sacrificial 
spirit  of  the  American  people. 

Consider  now  the  horsemen  of  despair 
who  ride  over  the  world — the  population  ex- 
plosion, hunger,  and  poverty.  They  con- 
stitute a  crisis  already  on  our  doorstep.  We 
p>ay  farmers  to  produce  less.  Industry  for- 
ever seeks  ways  to  produce  more  at  less 
cost.  Meanwhile,  births  continue  to  grow 
and  hunger  stalks  many  areas  of  the  world 
Each  year,  the  world  gains  66  million  i>er- 
sona.  The  number  will  grow.  So  will  hun- 
ger.    Can  peace  and  hunger  coexist? 

Ages  ago,  Isaiah  wrote,  "And  it  shall  come 
to  pass,  that  when  they  shall  be  himgry.  they 
shall  fret  themselves,  and  curse  their  King 
and   their   God."     American    agriculture   is 
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geared  to  high  production.     Better  to  pay 
for  abundance  than  for  scarcity. 

In  a  few  years,  Red  China  will  have  800  mil- 
lion people.  Leaders  can  survive  only  when 
the  urgent  creature  needs  of  the  people  are 
met.  The  ugly  heads  of  aggression  and  con- 
quest vanish  when  there  is  no  need  for 
new  domains.  Surely,  within  the  genius  of 
American  enterprise,  the  way  can  be  found 
for  the  produce  of  our  fruited  plains  to 
reach  the  empty  bellies  of  the  world.  The 
signs  of  trouble  are  already  written  in  the 
firmament  and  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  This 
too  with  its  vast  potential  impact  on  our 
future  involves  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Consider  now  the  grim  struggle  in  which 
we  are  involved  in  Asia.  Let  us  be  crystal 
clear.  Vietnam  is  not  our  war.  But  we 
pledged  ourselves  to  help  a  small  nation. 
Our  word  was  given.  We  are  there  to  keep 
our   word. 

For  more  than  90  years,  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  Indochina  were  under  French  tutelage. 
The  Viet  Minh — the  north  half — rebelled.  It 
was  a  long,  bloody  struggle.  The  French 
were  defeated.  The  conflict  ended  with 
an  accord  signed  at  Geneva.  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia achieved  their  Independence.  Indo- 
china was  divided  in  half  with  a  nonmilitary 
zone  between. 

Our  country  did  not  sign  that  accord.  But 
we  had  an  interest.  Hundreds  of  millions  of 
your  money  was  spent  to  aid  the  F^nch.  But 
It  al.so  involved  cur  defense  perimeter  and 
our  sectirity.  We  pledged  ourselves  to  aid 
Vietnam  in  preserving  her  Integrity  and 
Independence. 

Accordingly  we  were  permitted  to  keep 
military  advisers  there.  At  first  It  was  but  a 
few  hundred.  Gradually  the  number  grew 
into  thousands.  Today  It  approaches  200.000. 
It  has  become  a  grim,  bloody,  and  costly 
business. 

It  is  a  war  but  not  of  our  making.  Young 
men  with  gay  hearts  go  forth  to  Vietnam  and 
lifeless  young  men  in  wooden  boxes  return. 
They  fought,  bled,  died  in  the  heat  and  mud 
of  the  Jungles.  All  this  is  12,000  miles  from 
home.  For  a  long  time  It  seemed  remote. 
But  no  longer.  We  become  grimly  aware  that 
we  are  fighting  a  war  to  help  a  small  land,  so 
many  of  whose  people  can  neither  read  nor 
write. 

Eighteen  months  ago  Congress  enacted  a 
Joint  resolution  giving  support  and  approval 
to  the  President  as  Commander  In  Chief  to 
take  all  necessary  steps  Including  the  use  of 
fores  to  repel  attack  on  our  forces  and  pre- 
vent, further  aggression.  That  resolution  Is 
still  In  effect,  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
the  vote  was  504  to  2.  Every  Republican 
present  voted  for  It. 

But  as  complications  develop  and  the  choice 
becomes  guns  or  butter  or  both,  groupe  and 
individuals  become  Increasingly  vocal.  Let's 
get  out.  We  must  stay  in.  We  must  bomb 
Hanoi.  We  must  not  bomb.  We  must  step 
up  We  must  hold  back.  We  must  negotiate. 
We  must  not  negotiate. 

To  retreat  and  get  out  would  be  deemed  a 
confession  that  we  are  a  paper  tiger.  What 
a  propaganda  weapon  that  would  be  In  Asia 
Africa,  and  elsewhere. 

To  forsake  our  pledges  would  shatter  con- 
fidence In  us  and  further  diminish  our 
prestige. 

To  negotiate  from  weakness  would  mean 
defeat  before  we  ever  reach  the  negotiation 
table. 

3o  what?  Is  there  then  a  rational  course  to 
follow?  I  believe  so.  Let  the  peace  efforts 
continue.  Who  can  object  to  any  honorable 
effort  to  secure  i>eace  where  young  blood  is 
involved.  Let  the  military  effort  continue. 
It  demonstrates  our  determination  to  keep 
our  word.  Let  It  be  Intensified  If  necessary 
as  sound  military  Judgment  dictates.  There 
is.  after  all,  no  substitute  for  victory.  Let 
the  objective  be  kept  crystal  clear  at  all  times, 
and  that  Is  guaranteed  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence for  the  Vletname«e.   How  else  could 


we  keep  faith  with  the  young  dead?  How  else 
do  we  redeem  our  word?  How  else  do  we  re- 
gain our  prestige?  How  else  do  we  maintain 
our  leadership  In  the  free  world?  All  this  Is 
part  of  the  state  of  the  Union. 


The  State  or  the  Union — A  Reptjblican  Ap- 
praisal 
(By  Congressman  Gerald  R.  Ford.  Republi- 
can, of  Michigan) 

We  are  assembled  tonight  In  a  historic 
chamber — a  chsunber  that  has  echoed  the 
thunderous  debate  and  vigorous  dissent  of 
some  of  our  country's  greatest  leaders. 

Daniel  Webster  here  proclaimed  the  Im- 
mortal words,  "Liberty  and  union,  now  and 
forever,  one  and  inseparable." 

As  a  minority  party,  it  Is  our  task  to  carry 
the  torch  of  dissent  responsibly  and  con- 
structively. 

Tonight  we  look  forward,  not  backward. 
Our  people  are  restless  and  impatient  with 
problems  too  long  unsolved  and  too  often 
compounded  by  bad  laws  and  bureaucratic 
fallings. 

The  Congress  turns  in  1966,  as  In  the  past, 
to  Its  part  In  the  always  unfinished  task  of 
making  America  united,  strong,  and  free. 

These  goals  In  their  present  setting  point 
jxirtlcularly  to  three  types  of  problems  in 
domestic  policy:  How  to  Increase  Jobs  and 
output  without  inflation;  how  to  move  ahead 
toward  equality  for  all  citizens;  and  how  to 
Improve  government  and  its  services. 

While  there  are  courses  of  action  that 
strike  at  each  of  these  problems,  there  is  a 
common  remedy  that  affects  all  three — edu- 
cation. 

The  problem  of  unemployment  Is  particu- 
larly the  problem  of  the  young,  inexperi- 
enced, unskilled  person  of  Inadequate  school- 
ing. 

More  and  better  schooling  will  reduce 
racial  tensions  and  speed  the  Negro's  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress. 

Improved  education  will  help  to  solve  the 
problems  of  government  by  enlightening 
both  the  electors  and  the  elected. 

We  believe  every  youth  must  be  encour- 
aged to  pursue  his  education  as  far  as  his 
talents  will   take   him. 

Dropouts  must  be  encouraged  to  go  back 
to  school  for  an  education  or  training  to 
fit  their  ability. 

Currlculums  must  be  enriched. 

People  already  working  should  be  given 
the  chance  to  retrain  and  upgrade  their 
skills  and  earning  power. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  for  the  handi- 
capped must  be  expanded. 

This  cannot,  and  should  not.  be  done  by 
the  Federal  Government  alone.  But.  there 
is  much  that  the  National  Government  can 
do  to  promote  this  effort  without  the  heavy 
hand   of  Federal  control. 

For  example,  the  Congress  should  ease  the 
financial  burden  of  going  to  college. 

The  door  of  education  must  be  opened 
wide. 

Therefore,  we  propose  a  Federal  Income 
tax  credit  for  college  students  and  their 
parents. 

compassion  with  competence 

We  must  liberate  the  war  on  poverty  from 
waste,  controversy,  and  the  bad  odor  of 
political  bosslsm. 

We  must  combine  compassion  with  com- 
petence. This  Nation  can  afford  what  Is  nec- 
essary to  help  the  less  fortunate  among  us 
to  help  themselves.  The  children  of  the 
poor  must  have  the  highest  priority.  How 
many  of  the  poor  have  actually  received  any 
of  the  twenty-three  hundred  million  tax- 
payers' dollars  from  the  present  war  on  pov- 
erty?   Tragically,  very  few. 

The  poor  themselves  must  have  an  Im- 
portant role  In  policy  decisions  at  the  com- 
munity level.  The  States  should  be  part- 
ners In  this  war  on  poverty.    It  Is  time  that 


the  poverty  fighters  stopped  fighting  each 
other. 

Republicans  will  offer  specific  propoeals 
to  redirect  this  program  to  achieve  its  goals 
without  waste,  scandal,  and  bureaucratic  in- 
fighting. Without  such  changes,  the  good 
wUl  fall  with  the  bad  under  the  fiscal  pres- 
suree  created  by  Vietnam  and  the  massive 
new  domestic  spending  programs. 

America  has  long  waged  the  most  effec- 
tive war  on  jxjverty  In  history  through  the 
genius  of  private  enterprise  cooperating 
with  Government. 

We  urge  the  enactment  of  the  Republican 
proposed  Human  Investment  Act  to  bring 
private  enterprise  more  effectively  to  bear 
on  the  problem  of  creating  productive  Jobs 
for  the  poor.  Through  a  7-percent  tax  cred- 
it, this  measure  will  encourage  business  and 
labor  to  employ  and  train  people  with  lim- 
ited Gkllle  and  education. 

EXECOnVE  RETORM 

The  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment needs  reform — not  presidential  re- 
patching  or  piecemeal  creation  of  new  de- 
partments. 

The  proliferation  of  Federal  programs, 
compounded  by  the  mass  production  of  laws 
in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  demands  the 
attention  of  our  people. 

There  are  now  42  separate  Federal  agencies 
Involved  In  education  programs  alone. 
There  are  at  least  252  welfare  programs  to- 
day, including  62  separate  Federal  economic 
aid  programs.  57  Job  training  programs,  and 
65  Federal  programs  to  Improve  health.  In 
the  10  years  since  the  second  Hoover  Com- 
mission made  its  report,  during  5  Democratic- 
controlled  Congresses,  employees  on  the  Fed- 
eral payroll  have  increased  175,000  and 
Federal  expenditures  have  increased  by  $57 
billion. 

The  executive  branch  has  become  a  bu- 
reaucratic J\ingle.  The  time  has  come  to 
explore  its  wild  growth  and  cut  it  back. 

We  urge  a  new  Independent  bipartisan 
commission,  patterned  after  the  two  dis- 
tinguished Hoover  Commissions,  to  recom- 
mend substantial  reforms  in  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government. 

COST  or  living 

To  achieve  a  healthy  and  steady  economic 
growth  there  must  be  price  stability.  Today 
this  national  goal  is  seriously  endangered  by 
the  threat  of  inflation.  The  Elsenhower  dol- 
lar Is  now  worth  90  cents. 

The  cost  of  living  Is  2  percent  higher  than 
It  WEifi  a  year  ago.  At  the  current  level  of 
consumer  spending,  this  price  rise  Is  the 
equivalent  of  a  secret  sales  tax  that  silently 
steals  some  (8  billion  annually  from  the 
pockets  of  the  American  people. 

Inflationary  policies  of  the  President  have 
a  major  Impact  on  the  cost  of  living.  This 
administration  uses  a  double  standard.  With 
one  hand  it  creates  upward  pressure  on  prices 
and  with  the  other  bludgeons  workers  and 
businessmen  for  responding  to  that  pressure. 
The  real  villain  in  this  piece  is  the  admin- 
istration which  will  Increase  the  cost  of  the 
Federal  Government  by  926  billion  in  a  2- 
year  period. 

The  most  direct  and  effective  weajwn  the 
National  Government  has  to  halt  Inflation  is 
to  curb  Federal  spending.  This  requires  the 
President  and  the  Coritrress  to  set  priorities. 
It  Is  Imperative  that  the  President  in  his 
budget  classify  his  spending  proposals  ac- 
cording to  necessity  and  urgency.  If  he  fails 
to  do  so.  we  call  upon  the  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress to  Join  us  In  eliminating,  reducing,  or 
deferring  low  priority  Items. 

We  learn  now  that  expenditures  in  this 
fiscal  year  will  be  at  least  $8  billion  more 
than  we  were  told  a  year  ago.  Congress  and 
the  people  have  not  been  given  a  straight- 
forward and  realistic  assessment  of  our  Fed- 
eral budget  problems.  Republicans  intend 
to  give  the  President's  budget  a  searching 
examination. 
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Whatever  \3  needed — really  needed — for 
national  Mcurlty  muat  be  provided.  Urgent 
domestic  programa  that  truly  help  the  needy, 
tliat  contribute  to  real  economic  growth,  that 
slgnlflcantly  advance  the  cause  of  equal  op- 
portiinlty,  need  not  be  sacrificed.  Applying 
these  tests.  Republicans  believe  the  933  bil- 
lion which  the  President  will  propose  for 
noamllltary  spending  can  be  and  must  be 
reduced. 

TAXES 

How  many  Americans  know  that  the  laws 
passed  last  year,  supposedly  reducing  taxes, 
actually  impose  a  net  increase  in  Federal 
taxes  for  1966  of  $3>2  billion?  The  President 
now  advocates  additional  tax  burdens  to  fi- 
nance added  costs  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
With  prudent  restraint  on  spending,  we  be- 
lieve no  new  taxes  are  now  needed. 

AORlCTTLTtTRE 

The  farm  parity  ratio  in  1965  was  below  the 
level  of  5  years  ago.  At  home,  we  seek  a 
free  and  prosperous  agriculture  by  encour- 
aging the  operation  of  a  healthy  market 
economy.  We  will  continue  to  resist  admin- 
istration efforts  to  artificially  depress  the 
market  prices  of  farm  commodities  and  to 
control  the  American  farmers. 

World  population  Increases  are  adding  a 
new  dimension  to  the  problems  of  Amerlcnn 
agriculture  and  demand  new  thinking.  For 
our  overseas  programs,  we  urge  the  extension 
of  Public  Law  480.  the  Elsenhower  food  for 
peace  program,  and  we  urge  the  enactment 
of  legislation,  already  Introduced  by  65  Re- 
publicans In  the  House,  to  establish  a  bi- 
partisan United  States-World  Food  Study 
and  Coordinating  Commission,  In  order  to 
begin  Immediately  the  vital  task  of  closing 
the  growing  food  gap  on  our  planet. 

POLmCAI,    REFORMS 

We  were  surprised  and  pleased  that  the 
President  touched  on  the  subject  of  reform 
of  political  campaigns  and  elections.  His 
recommendations  do  not  go  far  enough. 

Ways  must  be  found  to  eliminate  vote 
fraud,  curb  the  cost  of  political  campaigns. 
and  expand  the  franchise.  Republicans  will 
propoee — 

To  guard  against  abuses  In  the  raising  and 
use  of  political  funds; 

To  raise  the  celling  on  political  expendi- 
tures to  realistic  levels; 

To  bar  effectively  jxilltlcal  contributions 
from  corporations  and  unions;  and 

To  require  meaningful  reporting  of  politi- 
cal contributions  and  expenditures. 

STATES  OF  THE  UNION 

Our  Nation  has  thrived  on  the  diversity 
and  distribution  of  powers  so  wisely  em- 
bedded In  the  Constitution.  The  admin- 
istration believes  In  centralized  authority. 
Ignoring  and  bypassing  and  undermining 
State  responsibilities  In  almost  every  law  that 
la  passed.  As  a  result,  our  constitutional 
structure  Is  today  In  dangerous  disrepair. 
The  States  of  the  Union  form  a  vital  comer- 
stone  of  our  Federal  system,  and  the  head- 
long plunge  toward  centralization  of  power 
In  Washington  muat  be  halted 

All  of  us  here  tonight  salute  the  gallant 
fight  of  Senator  Dikksen  against  the  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and 
for  the  reapportionment  amendment. 

We  urge  Congress  to  enact  a  system  of  tax 
sharing,  long  advocated  by  Republicans,  to 
return  to  the  States  a  fixed  percentage  of  the 
personal  Income  tax  without  Federal  con- 
trols. Funds  from  this  source  will  lighten 
ths  load  of  local  taxation,  spur  solution  of 
vexing  urban  problems,  and  revitalize  pro- 
grmms  in  education,  health,  and  welfare  at 
the  local  ISTel. 

xnrtMPanMKUT  compensation 

Changes  In  l^e  system  of  unemployment 
compensation  are  oeMed.  particularly  to  pro- 
vide standby  protection  against  the  contin- 
gency of  a  substantial  rise  In  the  number  of 
workers  without  Jobs.    We  support  the  con- 


structive siiggestlons  worked  out  by  the 
State  unemployment  compensation  adminis- 
trators to  meet  this  problem.  We  oppose  the 
administration's  bill  that  would  substitute 
Federal  Judgment  for  State  determination  In 
matters  such  as  standards  and  benefits  In 
this  program. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS 

Making  real  for  all  Americans  the  equality 
to  which  this  Nation  Is  committed  remains 
an  urgent  national  concern.  Recent  progress 
Is  encouraging,  but  not  enough.  No  citizen 
should  be  satisfied  merely  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  better  tomorrow.  It  Is  only  right 
to  expect  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  be  put  in  force  everywhere  now. 

The  Congress  has  enacted  four  civil  rights 
acts  since  1957  There  now  Is  need  to  review 
these  laws,  and  especially  tighten  those 
designed  to  prevent  violence  and  Intimida- 
tion of  citizens  who  exercise  their  consti- 
tutional rights. 

Hesitant  administration  of  existing  laws 
has  made  them  les,s  effective  than  they  should 
be.  The  President  has  even  failed  to  make 
the  Community  Relations  Service  the  effec- 
tive instrument  which  Congress  intended  It 
to  be.  LeuderlesB  for  half  of  last  year, 
shunted  off  to  un  ambiguous  position  in  the 
wrong  Federal  agency,  this  potentially  valu- 
able Service  has  suffered  from  neglect. 

Let  us  make  it  clear  to  all — there  cannot 
be  two  kmd.s  of  Jusiice,  one  for  whites,  an- 
other for  Negroes.  Nor  can  there  be  toler- 
ance of  riots,  looting,  violence.  a::d  disorder. 
These  impede  the  progress  sought  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans, 

THE    PRKSIDENT'S    CH.M-LENGE 

Last  week  the  President  chlded  Americans 
who  believe,  as  I  do.  that  we  cannot  fight  a 
war  10.000  miles  awr\y  without  setting  priori- 
ties at  home.  He  asked:  ■'Whom  will  they 
sacrifice — the  peer''" 

Our  answer  Is  a  resotindlng  "No." 

We  will  net  sacrifice  poor  people. 

We  will  sacrifice  poor  programs,  poorly 
conceived  and  poorly  carried  out, 

Wc  will  sacrt:;ce  poor  administrators. 

We  will  sacrifice  poor  arithmetic  in  public 
accou'itmg 

Any  sacrifices  we  call  for,  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  those  being  made  by  190.000 
Americans  in  Vietnam 

And  what  of  the  sacrifices  of  their  fam- 
ilies at  home,  who  shire  Inequilly  in  the 
promises  of  the  Great  Society'  We  urge 
more  adequate  housing  and  benefits  for  our 
fighting  men  and  their  fanillles.  We  urge 
a  new  GI  bill  of  rights  of  veter-.ins  We  will 
no^  sacrifice  'lieir  future 

Nor  W'll  we  sacrifice  the  future  of  millions 
of  Americans  whose  lifetime  savings  and 
modest  pension?  are  being  nibbled  away  by 
inflation. 

We  are  outnumbered  2  to  1  In  this  Con- 
gress. But  we  will  continue  to  speak  out 
for  the  things  in  which  we  believe  We  will 
not  sacr.fic:^  the  ideals  that  make  us  Repub- 
licans 

We  ■will  never  sacrl:'ce  the  sacred  right, 
and  the  sacred  value  to  our  country,  of  loyal 
diss-ent. 

This  is  our  duty  to  all  Americans. 


A  TRULY  GREAT  SOCIETY 

Mr.  CALJJ^WAY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr,  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press 
carried  an  editorial  that  is  worth  careful 
note.     The  editorial  deals  with  a  recent 


speech  made  by  my  very  able  colleague, 
Congressman  Bill  Brock,  of  Tennessee, 
who  describes  the  necessary  ingredients 
of  a  truly  Great  Society.  Congressman 
Brock's  point  is  well  taken;  that  all 
solutions  to  America's  problems  do  not 
lie  in  Washington,  and  that  local  govern- 
ments and  private  groups  must  be  al- 
lowed to  do  their  jobs.  I  feel  that  each 
of  us  would  do  well  to  give  careful 
thought  to  Congiessman  Brock's  pro- 
posals. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
Worthy  or  Thought 

If  the  American  people  needed  any  re- 
minder of  the  greater  centralization  of 
p>ower  In  Washington  and  the  rapid  growth 
of  new  programs  to  Increase  the  dependency 
of  the  people  on  the  Federal  Government, 
often  in  direct  disregard  for  the  Constitu- 
tion's division  and  limitation  of  powers  and 
reservation  of  rights  and  responsibilities  to 
the  States  and  to  the  people.  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson's  state  of  the  Union  address 
this  week  certainly  gave  adequate  warning. 
In  the  light  of  this  trend.  Representative 
Bill  Brock  presented  a  rather  unusual  speech 
to  the  local  Rotary  Club  this  week.  In  which 
he  called  for  the  facing  of  some  clear  lucts 
and  some  new  approaches  that  deserve  con- 
sideration. 

A  truly  Great  Society,  Representative 
Brock  said,  has  many  sources  of  strength, 
not  just  a  centralized  government.  He  men- 
tioned niunerous  private  organizations  rang- 
ing from  churches  to  charities  to  unions. 
Representative  Brock  was  generous  toward 
his  liberal  political  opponents  by  savin,' 
many  of  them,  in  advancing  big  government, 
are  genuinely  concerned  about  the  problems 
of  society  and  simply  are  seeking  to  solve 
them  by  centralized  power.  Many  of  the 
honest  Intellectuals  of  liberal  persuasion, 
however,  are  beginning  to  admit  that  In 
some  instances  governmental  action  has 
merely  Institutionalized  rather  than  solved 
our  problems,  the  Congressman  said. 

He  mentioned  welfare  progriuns  that  In 
some  cases  have  reared  three  and  foar  gen- 
eratioiLs  of  dependents  rather  than  provid- 
ing a  launching  pad  for  Indlvidufil  inde- 
pendence. He  noted  aid  to  education  that 
Is  being  accompanied  by  stultifying  controls. 
He  mentioned  socialized  housing  and  urban 
renewal  programs  that  have  destroyed  more 
low-cost  housing  than  they  have  created 
He  mentioned  aid  to  seekers  of  higher  educa- 
tion that  Is  far  less  productive  and  has  far 
higher  delinquencies  than  private  programs 

Representative  Brock  said  there  are  dis- 
tinct problems  and  he  urged  action  toward 
their  solution — but  through  private  Institu- 
tions with  diversified  leadership  and  control. 
and  through  healthier  local  government. 

Naturally,  financial  ability  is  Involved  in 
both.  When  government  takes  half  the 
earnings  of  free  enterprise,  both  incentive  to 
earn  more  and  availability  of  funds  for  local 
application  are  reduced.  When  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Imposes  high  taxation,  and  over- 
spends even  that,  local  communities  are  left 
with  less  to  draw  on  for  Independent  action. 

On  the  local  governmental  level,  Repre- 
sentative Bbock  got  into  two  areas  he  recog- 
nized as  political  minefields.  One  Is  the  prop- 
osition of  consolidated  schools  for  counties 
and  communities  that  have  only  small 
schools  though  larger  ones  are  better  able 
to  provide  advanced  subjects  that  are  essen- 
tial In  modern  education  If  our  children  are 
to  have  the  opportunities  that  are  needed. 
The  other  Is  county  consolidation  so  some  of 
Tennessee's  95  counties  that  can  hardly  sup- 
port local  governmental  functions  might  be 
made  stronger  by  union  with  others. 

Another  proposition  Representative  BRoot 
made  was  for  use  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's highly  effective  tax  collection  system 
to  gather  funds  for  local  government,  with 
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Tennessee,  for  example,  deciding  what  per- 
centage of  taxation  It  should  add  to  Federal 
Income  tax  take,  the  U.S.  Internal  Revenue 
Service  collecting  It  and  returning  It  to  the 
State  with  no  strings  attached.  As  a  matter 
of  principle,  we  would  much  prefer  State 
and  local  taxation  completely  lndep)endent 
from  the  Federal  taxing  operation,  maintain- 
ing an  absolute  separation  of  central  and 
local  governmental  powers  as  the  Constitu- 
tion provides.  But  as  a  practical  matter,  we 
must  admit  that  the  likelihood  of  a  major 
redress  of  constitutional  balance  of  powers 
Is  not  likely. 

Representative  Brock's  remarks  called  at- 
tention to  evidence  that  centralized  Wash- 
ington power  Is  not  the  solution  to  every- 
thing, that  Independent  agencies  and  locai 
governments  have  a  real  challenge  and  that 
there  are  new  approaches  to  be  studied. 

His  suggestions  will  not  bring  immediate 
changes  and  magic  solutions,  but  they  are 
thought  provoking  and  of  constructive  in- 
tent, 

PARTNERSHIP    "WITH    EUROPE 
NEEDS   DEFINITION 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
troubled  times,  with  American  boys 
fighting  and  dying  in  a  strange  distant 
jungle  war  and  others  at  worldwide  sta- 
tions, all  Americans  are  concerned  about 
the  future.  They  deserve  full  definition 
of  our  foreign  policy  objectives. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  spoke  of 
partnership  with  a  united  Europe  as  the 
eventual  goal  of  our  policy.  Whether 
partnership  was  to  mean  anything  more 
than  informal  arrangements  between 
nation-states  was  not  clear.  President 
Johnson  too  has  used  the  term  partner- 
ship, but  here  again  the  meaning  was  not 
spelled  out. 

In  an  eflfort  to  get  a  definition.  I  ad- 
dressed a  letter  recently  to  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk.  The  reply,  reprinted 
below,  suggests  that  partnership,  as  used 
by  the  administration,  is  little  more  than 
a  vague  generality.  Obviously,  nothing 
beyond  the  traditional  alliances  between 
nation-states  Is  contemplated.  And  yet 
Mr.  Rusk  himself  has  stated  on  several 
occasions  that  there  Is  no  national  solu- 
tion to  our  most  important  world  prob- 
lems. Perhaps,  and  here  I  speak  hope- 
fully, the  President  and  other  members 
of  the  administration  will  define  our 
foreign  policy  goals  in  greater  detail  in 
the  near  future. 

Certainly,  a  clear  definition  which  sets 
forth  long-range  objectives  worthy  of  the 
tremendous  sacrifices  being  made  in 
Vietnam  would  lift  the  spirits  of  the 
American  people. 

Here  is  the  text  of  my  request  and  the 
State  Department  response: 

November  24,  1965. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 

Secretary  of  State.  State  Department, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretarti  In  studying  the  fu- 
ture course  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  I  find  ever-Increasing  use  of 
the  term  "partnership,"  both  here  and 
abroad. 


Although  well  understood  in  law  as  ap- 
plied to  business  relations  among  certain 
Individuals,  there  Is  nowhere  to  be  found  a 
formal  or  authoritative  definition  of  It  as 
applied  to  political  relations  among  nations. 

Since  a  future  partnership  between  the 
United  States  and  a  united  Europe  Is  one  of 
our  official  policies,  It  would  seem  that  we 
should  also  have  an  ofilclal  definition  of  this 
term.  Is  it  an  institution  such  as  NATO  or 
Just  a  treaty  uncomplemented  with  institu- 
tions? 

Allied  to  this  matter  is  the  question  of 
merging  of  national  sovereignty.  Our  policy 
of  encouraging  European  union  implies  a 
merging  of  national  sovereignty  there— and 
I  understand  that  the  constitutions  of  Ger- 
many. Italy  and  the  Netherlands  actually 
provide  for  such  merging. 

What  Is  our  position  with  respect  to  merg- 
ing our  sovereignty  with  Europe  or  even  with 
all  nations  In  the  United  Nations?  If  such 
a  position  does  not  exist,  Is  the  Department 
doing  or  sponsoring  research  on  this? 
Sincerely  yours, 

Pattl  Pindley, 
Representative  in  Congress. 


Department  or  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  10,  1965. 
Hon.  Paul  Pindley, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Findley:  I  have  been 
requested  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 24,  1965,  to  the  Secretary.  In  which  you 
request  a  definition  of  the  term  "partner- 
ship" when  used  to  describe  U.S.  policy 
toward  Europe.  You  also  Inquire  about  our 
position  on  the  merging  of  our  sovereignty 
with  that  of  other  nations. 

The  Atlantic  partnership  which  Is  the 
eventual  goal  of  our  policy  toward  Europe 
was  described  by  President  Kennedy  In  a 
speech  at  Philadelphia  on  July  4,  1962.  I 
believe  the  portions  of  the  sp>eech  which  are 
quoted  below  will  provide  the  definition 
which  you  have  requested: 

"The  nations  of  Western  Europe,  long  di- 
vided by  feuds  more  bitter  than  any  which 
existed  among  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  are 
Joining  together  •  •  •  to  find  freedom  In 
diversity  and  unity  In  strength. 

"The  United  States  looks  on  this  vast  new 
enterprise  with  hope  and  admiration.  We 
do  not  regard  a  strong  and  united  Europe  as 
a  rival  but  as  a  partner.  To  aid  Its  prog- 
ress haa  been  the  basic  objective  of  our  for- 
eign policy  for  17  years.  We  believe  that  a 
united  Europe  will  be  capable  of  playing  a 
greater  role  In  the  common  defense,  of  re- 
sponding more  generously  to  the  needs  of 
poorer  nations,  of  Joining  with  the  United 
States  and  others  In  lowering  trade  barriers, 
resolving  problems  of  currency  and  commod- 
ities, and  developing  coordinated  policies  In 
all  other  economic,  diplomatic  and  political 
areas.  We  see  in  such  a  Europe  a  partner 
with  whom  we  could  deal  on  a  basis  of  full 
equality  in  all  the  great  and  burdensome 
tasks  of  building  and  defending  a  community 
of  free  nations." 

Undoubtedly  the  institutions  of  the  even- 
tual Atlantic  partnership  will  be  determined 
in  large  part  by  the  experience  gained  in  the 
progress  toward  a  united  Europe  and  In  the 
development  of  Atlantic  institutions  such  as 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development.  However,  until  such  time 
as  EMrope  Is  united  and  able  to  deal  with 
the  United  States  as  an  equal  partner  In  an 
Atlantic  relationship,  any  discussion  of  the 
specific  Institutions  of  partnership  'would  be 
but  spectUatlon. 

For  this  same  reason,  we  have  not  In- 
quired Into  the  possibility  of  transforming 
such  a  partnership  Into  an  actual  merger  of 
sovereignties  resulting  In  the  creation  of  a 
new  sovereign  entity.  Nor  has  the  creation 
of  ft  new  sovereign  entity  been  th«  subject 
of  our  planning  with  respect  to  any  other 


group  of  nations.  No  negotiations  or  Oov- 
ernment-sponsored  efforts  to  this  end  are 
either  contemplated  or  in  progress. 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  MacArthur,  II, 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 


NATO    AND   THE   ATLANTIC 
COMMUNITY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  page 
334  of  the  January  17  Congressional 
Record  is  the  full  text  of  a  secret  letter 
President  Johnson  sent  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Turkey  June  5,  1964.  At  the 
request  of  Turkey  it  was  released  to  news 
media  last  weekend. 

In  it.  the  Pi-esident  backed  away  from 
a  solemn  treaty  commitment  under 
which  we  were  pledged  to  help  Turkey 
automatically  in  the  event  of  Soviet  at- 
tack. 

All  of  our  allies  are  now  on  notice  that 
the  United  States  saw  fit  to  qualify  its 
pledge. 

This  was  the  first  time,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, that  any  member  of  the  NATO  al- 
liance has  questioned  the  automatic 
character  of  the  mutual  defense  pact. 
It  was  a  major  setback  to  the  alliance, 
and  raises  disturbing  questions  about  the 
credibility  of  other  pledges  we  have  made 
to  our  allies. 

President  Johnson  has  the  duty  to  do 
his  best  swiftly  to  repair  this  damage, 
and  to  assure  our  allies  in  every  way  pos- 
sible that  the  United  States  henceforth 
will  stand  by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty. 


ASIAN    DEVELOPMENT    BANK    ACT 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  few  bright  spots  on 
the  Asian  scene  is  the  organization  of 
the  Asian  Development  Bank.  We  tend 
to  think  of  all  Asians  as  being  alike. 
Just  the  opposite  is  the  truth.  Asian 
cultures  and  historical  tics,  languages, 
dialects,  and  economies  differ  so  greatly 
that  the  hallmark  of  Asian  history — and 
the  economic  cross  that  Asia  has  borne — 
is  disunity. 

The  Asian  IDevelopment  Bank  makes 
a  historic  step  In  the  direction  of  getting 
a  great  number  of  the  Asian  peoples  to 
work  together.  It  puts  into  practice  in 
Asia  the  idea  that  has  been  such  a 
dynamo  of  progress  in  the  West:  that  It 
is  no  good  simply  dividing  up  what  you 
have,   and  that  real  gains  are  to  be 
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sought  In  efforta  to  Increase  the  size  of 
the  eoonnmifi  pie,  so  th»t  all  may  have 
larser — not  Just  different — shares.  The 
propoeed  Bank  also  puts  to  woiic  in 
Ada  lands  stretching  from  the  borders 
of  the  Middle  East  to  the  South  Pacific 
the  idea  that  each  country  stands  to 
Ttvfi  the  greatest  Individual  gains  out  of 
woridng  together  for  the  greatest  col- 
lective progress. 

1110  new  Bank  Is  an  Asian  Idea, 
brought  to  life  by  Asian  efforts,  and 
strongly  backed  by  Asian  resources.  The 
Asian  member  nations  have  undertaken 
to  suK>ly  no  less  than  65  percent  of  the 
Bank's  authorized  $1  billion  capital,  and 
they  have  already  put  up  all  but  a  small 
part  of  that  sum.  The  leading  indus- 
trialized Asian  nation — Japan — is  mak- 
ing a  contribution  to  the  Bank's  capital 
of  $200  million.  That  is  the  same  as 
our  own. 

Our  subscription,  by  the  way.  Is  the 
smallest  that  we  have  supplied  to  any  of 
the  othfr  major  development  banks. 
Nevertiieless,  I  think  that  we — and.  in- 
deed, the  free  world  as  a  whole — stand 
to  reap  very  great  benefits  from  the  bet- 
ter prospects  for  peace  and  stability  that 
result  from  getting  these  cotmtries  to 
work  together  for  their  own  good. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  there  will  not 
be  other,  and  more  direct,  benefits.  The 
Asian  Development  Bank  will  be  a 
mustering  point  for  capital  funds  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  capital  goods 
and  expert  services.  The  United  States, 
as  a  highly  competitive  exporter  of  both, 
can  realistically  expect  a  net  gain  in  its 
foreign  trade  from  the  procurement 
flowing  from  Bank  lending.  Our  goods 
and  services  connected  with  Bank  pro- 
curement will  go  to  all  parts  of  the  vast 
Asian  reaches  In  which  the  Bank  oper- 
ates, for  decades  to  come.  And  each 
placement  of  our  capital  exports  will  be 
the  base  for  reorders  stretching  into  the 
Indefinite  future.  Since  most  procure- 
ment pursiiant  to  Bank  loans  will  be  re- 
stricted to  member  coimtrles,  we  would 
not  get  these  orders  If  we  were  not  in 
the  Bank. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  fact  that  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
will  fit  closely  with  the  type  of  basic  de- 
velopment assistance  that  the  United 
States  has  been  giving  for  many  years 
unilaterally  in  Asia,  and  will  continue  to 
glre.  The  Asian  Development  Bank  will 
bring  to  this  task — which  can  absorb  al- 
most any  amount  of  capital  that  is  ex- 
tended in  Asia — fimds  from  countries 
that  have  never  before  accepted  devel- 
opment responsibilities  In  Asia.  It  will 
increase  the  activities  of  many  other 
countries  whose  role  has  been  very 
smaU.  The  assistance  of  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  will  therefore  not  only 
be  consistent  with  our  own  but  will 
extend  and  reinforce  It,  as  well. 

I  would  fCHT  these  as  well  as  other  rea- 
sons urge  the  House  to  give  Its  approval 
to  UJS.  participation  in  the  Asian  De- 
fvloiMiMnt  Bank,  and  authorize  the  pro- 
posed U.8.  subscription  of  $200  million. 
I  suggest  that  we  should  do  so  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  that  will  demon- 
strate to  Asians  everjrwhere  the  deep  In- 
terest— and  the  ready  support — of  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  when  Asians 
come  toiether  to  help  themselves. 


TAX-SHARTNO  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  Introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  sharing  of  Federal  income  tax  reve- 
nues with  the  States,  the  money  to  be 
used  by  the  States  for  support  of  educa- 
tion. There  has  been  considerable  inter- 
est in  a  proposal  of  this  kind  for  many 
years  among  Members  of  both  parties. 
My  version  of  this  plan  would  send  2 
percent  of  Federal  income  tax  levies  to 
State  and  local  governments,  or  approxi- 
mately $1.5  billion  a  year  under  present 
conditions. 

One  of  the  great  problems  faced  by  our 
State  and  local  governments  is  the  lack 
of  revenue  available  from  existing  local 
and  State  tax  sources.  At  a  time  when 
the  demand  for  these  services  is  increas- 
ing tremendously,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, by  contrast,  is  raising  an  increas- 
ing amount  of  money  through  the  combi- 
nation of  Inflation  and  the  graduated  in- 
come tax.  Estimates  are  for  the  revenue 
to  jump  $5  to  $6  billion  a  year,  or  more. 
Many  people  in  Government,  myself  in- 
cluded, are  concerned  about  the  trend 
toward  centralization  which  inevitably 
results  when  the  Federal  Government  is 
the  only  level  having  available  to  it  rap- 
Idly  Increasing  sums  of  money  for  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  the  people. 

Just  a  glance  at  the  statistics  on  State 
and  local  governments  reveals  the  need 
for  helping  these  institutions  obtain 
more  tax  revenues.  Demands  upon  State 
and  local  governments  have  caused  them 
to  double  the  number  of  employees  in  the 
past  15  years  and  triple  their  expendi- 
tures to  $75  billion  annually.  Half  of 
the  employees  and  expenditures  are  re- 
quired for  education.  State  and  local 
governments  now  have  three  times  as 
many  civilian  employees  as  the  Federal 
Government. 

Many  types  of  Federal  aid  to  States 
and  localities  exist,  but  one  of  the  great 
dangers  of  Federal  aid  is  the  control 
which  normally  follows  the  flow  of 
money  to  the  other  levels  of  government. 
My  bill  minimizes  this  control,  since 
it  imposes  only  the  limitation  that  the 
money  made  available  to  the  States 
through  tax  sharing  must  be  used  for 
education  in  substantially  the  same  pro- 
portion in  which  the  State  is  spending 
its  own  funds  on  the  various  levels  of 
education. 

I  urge  other  Members  to  support  this 
bill  or  a  similar  one.  I  hope  that  many, 
like  myself,  will  agree  that  education  is 
the  key  to  the  future,  and  increasing 
centralization  one  of  the  great  threats  to 
our  freedoms. 

Briefly,  here  are  the  major  provisions 
of  the  bill  I  have  Introduced:  An  amount 
equal  to  2  percent  of  Federal  revenue 
fitHn  individual  and  corporate  income 
taxes  will  be  appropriated  to  the  States 
for  support  of  education;  50  percent  of 
the  funds  will  be  allocated  on  the  basis 
of  population  and  the  other  half  on  a 


need  formula  giving  greater  amounts  to 
the  States  with  the  lowest  per  capita  In- 
come; the  States  to  allocate  the  funds  for 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  same  proportion  in  which 
they  ciurently  spend  for  the  various 
branches  of  education. 

The  funds  allocated  under  my  pro- 
posal would  comprise  2  percent  of  the 
Individual  and  corporate  income  taxes 
collected  in  the  previous  fiscal  year.  At 
the  current  rate  this  would  produce  ap- 
proximately $1.5  billion.  The  amounts 
would  range  from  $1,791,660  for  Alaska 
to  $124,254,988  for  California.  My  home 
State  of  New  York  would  receive  $124,- 
118.768,  the  second  largest  amount. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  com- 
puted the  estimated  distribution  of  the 
funds  among  the  States  as  follows : 
Estimated  distribution  of  $1,500,000,000  ac- 
cording to  population  and  per  capita  income  ' 
The  60  States  and  Dis- 
trict of  Ooliunbla $1,500,000,000 


Alabama 31,368,804 

Alaska 1,791,660 

Arizona 12,  715,  632 

Arkansas 17,672,826 

CalUornla 124,  254, 988 

Colorado 16.  084,  341 

Connecticut 18.  365,  569 

Delaware 3,  184, 153 

Florida 46,  973,  993 

GeorgU 37,  919.  010 

Hawaii 5,404,735 

Idaho 6,  023,  554 

minols. :  74,  225,  887 

Indiana 38,  076,  606 

Iowa 22,  723,  611 

Kansas 18,  243,  616 

Kentucky 28,  316,  663 

Louisiana 31,020,676 

Maine 8,  546,337 

Maryland 25.050.047 

Massachusetts 38.703,868 

Michigan 63,404,048 

Minnesota 28,543,446 

MlselBSlppl 21.  240,  843 

Missouri 34,628,778 

Montana 5,869.099 

Nebraska 11,  951,  377 

Nevada 2,  587,  932 

New  Hampshire 5,262,487 

New  Jersey 46,  946,  513 

New  Mexico 8,658,522 

New  York 124,  118,  768 

North  Carolina 43,246,667 

North  Dakota 5,  598,  736 

Ohio 78.  885,  357 

Oklahoma 21.  277,  921 

Oregon 14,  634,  671 

Pennsylvania 90,  836,  992 

Rhode  Island 7, 113.  378 

South  Carolina 23.266.438 

South  DakoU 6.175,503 

Tennessee 34.027.375 

Texas 87.  346.  040 

Utah 8.  236,  499 

Vermont-- 3,445,096 

Virginia 6.905,803 

Washington 23,211,688 

West  Virginia 16,149,166 

Wisconsin 32,794.429 

Wyoming 2.  678,  811 

District  of  Columbia 5,  293. 652 

American  Samoa 

Canal  Zone 

Ouam -- 

Puerto  Rloo 

Virgin  Islands 

'  One-half  distributed  on  the  total  resident 
popiUaUon,  July  1,  1963.  and  one-half  dis- 
tributed on  the  total  resident  population. 
July  1.  1963.  and  Federal  allotment  ratios. 
fiscal  year  1066. 
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L.B.J.'S  WHEELma  AND  DEALtNO 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  body  of  the  Record,  and  Include  an 
article  by  Mr.  Arthur  Krock  in  the  Jan- 
uary 9,  1966,  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
in  connection  with  the  wheeling,  dealing, 
and  concealing  that  goes  on  In  Wash- 
ington. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Wheeling,  Dealing,  Concealing 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington. — A  tissue  of  flbblng.  flna- 
?ling;.  and  economic  group  favoritism,  spun  In 
the  White  House,  wsis  the  political  product 
of  the  administration  this  week.  It  was 
widely  recognized  and  denounced  as  such  by 
a  popular  consensus,  in  reverse  of  that  over- 
all support  of  the  President's  attitudes,  acts, 
and  policies  to  which  the  efforts  of  the  ad- 
ministration's vast  network  of  public  rela- 
tions offlcers  are  constantly  directed. 

But  the  American  people  notoriously  have 
short  memories  In  circumstances  like  these. 
The  President  has  ample  time  and  ex  offlcio 
facilities  to  repair  whatever  damage  may  have 
been  done  to  his  national  leadership.  And 
the  White  House  already  has  spread  its  lines 
of  Justification  and  explanation  for  the 
shabby  contrast  between  the  President's 
arraignment  of  Industry  In  the  area  of  prices, 
and  his  silence  on  organized  labor's  excessive 
wage  demands  and  contemptuous  violation 
of  law  and  order  in  the  New  York  community. 

Some,  mostly  administration  political  af- 
aiiates,  have  swallowed  a  couple  of  these 
lines.  One,  that  the  President's  first  knowl- 
edge of  the  details  of  the  new  pricing  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  came 
when  they  were  announced  on  the  White 
House  news  tickers.  Two.  that  his  silence  on 
the  outrage  of  the  New  York  City  transit 
strike  was  only  a  necessary  cover  for  im- 
portant, though  mysterious,  contributions 
to  the  relief  of  the  stricken  megalopolis  and 
Its  millions. 

DISCLOStTRES  Or  RECORD 

To  credit  these  alibis,  however.  Is  a  strain 
on  the  record  of  the  events,  and  on  the  In- 
terim White  House  responses  to  press  In- 
quiries, that  has  proved  too  much  for  the 
national  capacity.  If  the  general  comments 
of  the  prefs  and  private  Individuals  are 
reliable  Indexes  of  public  opinion.  Among 
the  disclosures  of  the  record  are  these: 

When  price  Incresises  were  announced  by 
the  aluminum  Industry  the  administration 
immediately  countered  by  releasing  great 
quantities  of  the  metal  from  its  defense 
stockpile  for  private  purchase  at  the  lesser 
price.  Official  statements  from  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  advisers  accused  the  Industry 
not  only  of  inflation  in  the  Interest  of  selfish 
materialism,  but  also  of  unpatriotic  callous- 
ness to  the  sacrifices  of  the  Americans  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam.  This  forced  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  price  increase  In  an  atmosphere 
of  disrepute  for  its  source. 

When  Bethlehem  Steel,  followed  substan- 
tially by  Inlatfid.  announced  a  price  rise  of  $5 
a  ton  for  certain  types  of  structural  steel, 
the  President,  who  had  not  publicly  applied 
the  pressure  he  ordered  invoked  against  the 
aluminum  Industry,  immediately  denounced 
the  steel  price-rise  In  person.  He  was  In- 
stantly Joined  by  Gardner  Ackley,  Chairman 
of  his  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  in  the 
expression  of  the  Judgment  that  the  action 
Was  inflationary,  unwarranted  and  unjustl- 
Oed.  And  Ackley  made  a  positive  statement 
of  the  President's  implication  that  price- 
Increases  go  hand  in  hand  with  lack  of  p*- 
trioilsm  in  this  time  of  war  In  Vietnam. 
CXII 36 


SHIFT  OF  or.Dsr.s 

Words  were  succeeded  by  an  order  to  pro- 
curement officials  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  shift  Government  steel  orders,  and 
those  from  private  subcontractors  of  Gov- 
ernment programs,  to  whichever  producers 
held  the  price  line.  This  pressure,  employed 
as  a  strong-arm  substitute  In  a  situation 
for  which  the  Government  has  no  warrant 
of  law,  was  first  effective  in  persuading  other 
steel  producers  to  drop  their  plans  to  follow 
Bethlehem  and  Inland.  Second.  It  set  the 
stage  of  the  United  States  Steel  Co.  to 
play  the  prewritten  role  of  peacemaker  In 
what  by  then  bore  the  marks  of  a  phony 
Government-Industry  war.  Phony,  because 
the  administration  had  committed  Itself  to 
accepting  some  price  rise  by  permitting  a  new 
steel  rate  contract  which  broke  Its  own  eco- 
nomic guidelines. 

Big  Steel  played  Its  part  by  announcing  It 
would  Increase  the  price  of  structural  steel, 
but  only  by  $2.75  a  ton.  meanwhile  reducing 
by  $9  a  ton  the  price  of  the  sheet  steel  rolled 
at  its  west  coast  plant.  Within  minutes 
Ackley  was  out  with  an  economic  estimate 
which  would  have  required  hours  to  make  if 
Big  Steel's  new  schedules  had  not  been 
cleared  in  advance  with  the  administration. 
He  termed  this  rise  Inconsequential,  figuring 
it  at  about  one-tenth  of  1  percent  in  com- 
pany's revenue. 

Though  obviously  the  administration  had 
made  a  deal  with  the  key  company,  later 
verified  by  the  disclosure  that  Roger  Blough 
had  met  secretly  In  Washington  with  a  high 
official  prior  to  Big  Steel's  announcement, 
officials  brazenly  prevaricated.  They  In- 
sisted that  the  only  pressure  used  had  been 
a  telegram  from  the  President  to  various 
steelmakers,  that  there  had  been  no  prior 
official  contact  with  Blough,  and  that  the 
announced  details  of  the  agreement  with 
Big  Steel  were  as  much  news  to  the  President 
as  to  the  public. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  STRIKE 

Meanwhile,  a  protracted  strike  was  still  In 
progress  at  the  OUn-Mathleson  plant  which 
produces  the  bulk  of  gunpowder  for  the 
Armed  Forces.  And  In  New  York  City,  dur- 
ing this  same  p>erlod,  the  municipal  employees 
engaged  In  transportation  struck  In  a  body, 
at  the  call  of  Michael  Quill,  their  union 
leader,  thereby  paralyzing  the  dally  life  of  a 
vital  Interstate  area  in  violation  of  State  law 
and  in  contempt  of  the  courts,  whose  order 
to  return  Quill  tore  up  before  a  national 
television  audience. 

But  the  administration  which  had  quickly 
applied  the  stigma  of  unpatrlotlsm  to  price 
Increases  In  Industry,  had  no  such  comment 
to  make  on  the  gunpowder  and  transporta- 
tion strikes.  Internally  there  was  much  at- 
tention given  to  such  scM-did  concerns  as  how 
to  Insure  that  the  President  and  not  Lindsay 
get  whatever  political  credit  a  strike  settle- 
ment might  provide,  and  how  also  to  insure, 
against  the  "eagerness"  of  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg to  officiate,  that  the  subordinate  hero 
would  be  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz. 

And  President  Johnson,  who  has  equated 
moral  with  political  and  economic  leadership 
of  the  Nation,  had  nothing  to  say  of  the  dis- 
grace Imposed  on  the  New  York  community 
and  the  Nation  by  the  anarchy  of  Quill  and 
his  allies  In  organized  labor. 


U.S.   PARTICIPATION  IN   ASIAN  DE- 
VEIXDPMENT  BANK— MESSAGE 

PROM    THE    PRESIDENT    OP    THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  361) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papen, 


referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress 
promptly  approve  U.S.  participation  in 
the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

This  new  institution  expresses  the  will 
of  Asia  to  develop  her  manifold  human 
and  natural  resources,  and  thereby  to 
lift  the  burden  of  poverty  that  has  been 
the  lot  of  her  people  since  ancient  times. 

Conceived  and  sponsored  by  Asians, 
the  Bank  is  open  to  all  countries  in  that 
region,  regardless  of  ideology,  who  are 
members  of  the  United  Nations  or  its 
specialized  agencies.  Of  Its  $1  billion 
authorized  capital.  65  percent  Is  to  be 
subscribed  by  nations  in  the  Asian  area. 

U.S.  representatives — led  by  Mr.  Eu- 
gene Black  and  a  distinguished  congres- 
sional delegation — signed  the  Charter  of 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  at  Msmlla 
last  December  4.  But  only  the  Congress 
itself  can  authorize  the  final  acceptance 
of  U.S.  membership. 

That  is  the  action  I  request  today. 
I 

I  take  this  step  because  of  my  urgent 
belief  that  the  works  of  peace  in  Asla^ — 
the  building  of  roads,  dams,  harbors, 
powerplants,  and  all  the  other  public  and 
private  facilities  essenti^  to  a  modem 
economy^-are  vital  to  peace  in  the  entire 
world.     ? 

An  Asia  torn  by  conflict,  depressed  by 
hunger,  disease,  and  Illiteracy,  deprived 
of  the  means  and  the  institutions  that 
alone  can  offer  hope  to  her  people,  must 
ever  be  a  source  of  turmoil  and  soixiety 
for  nations  beyond  her  borders,  as  well 
as  those  within.  Because  this  is  so — and 
because  we  have  recognized  our  moral 
obligation  to  our  brothers  on  this  earth — 
the  United  States  has  committed  Itself 
over  a  decade  and  a  half  to  major  assist- 
ance programs  in  Asia,  making  food,  de- 
velopment loans,  and  technical  assistance 
available  to  those  who  required  our  aid. 

We  have  sought  no  American  empire. 
Our  purpose  has  never  been  to  exploit, 
but  to  encourage;  not  to  master,  but  to 
magnify  the  works  of  those  who  truly 
served  the  Asian  people. 

Now  the  Asians  themselves  have 
formed  an  Institution  by  whose  hand  new 
works  of  peace  may  be  accomplished. 
They  have  committed  precious  resources 
to  that  institution.  They  are  determined 
to  join  In  a  cooperative  endeavor,  unit- 
ing the  talents  and  resources  of  diverse 
cultures  in  pursuit  of  a  common  vision  of 
progress. 

They  have  asked  us  to  Join  with  them — 
to  subscribe  20  percent  of  the  institu- 
tion's total  capital — and  thus  to  help 
make  that  vision  a  reality. 

I  recommend  that  we  respond  quickly 
and  affirmatively. 

II 

This  proposal  is  neither  Utopian  nor 
vague.  It  is  the  product  of  careful  de- 
liberation by  the  foremost  experts  in  In- 
ternational finance.  It  rests  solidly  on 
the  lessons  learned  in  building  the  World 
Bank,  and  other  organs  of  international 
finance,  into  the  powerful  forces  for  good 
they  are  today.     It  will  take  its  place 
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among  reglonaJ  financial  Instltutlona 
alongside  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  the  newly  formed  African 
Development  Bank. 

Loan  terms  will  be  similar  to  those 
offered  by  the  World  Bank.  Project  jus- 
tifications will  be  as  rigorous  as  prudent 
management  requires.  Special  efforts 
will  be  made  to  develop  and  finance 
projects  involving  more  than  one  coun- 
try, so  that  the  Bank  may  be  an  agent  of 
unity  as  well  as  development. 

The  Bank  will  reinforce  existing  aid 
programs  In  Asia,  and  thereby  multiply 
their  effectiveness.  It  will  link  its  re- 
sources— financial  and  human — to  such 
Institutions  as  the  Mekong  Coordinating 
Committee,  already  joining  the  countries 
of  the  Mekong  River  Basin  in  major 
water  resource  projects. 

Its  charter  permits  it  to  administer 
special  development  funds,  contributed 
by  either  member  or  nonmember  coun- 
tries. Thus  It  will  serve  as  a  chaimel  for 
funds  beyond  its  own  resources. 

These  advantages  are  developed  fur- 
ther in  the  Special  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  on  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank  which  accompanies  this 

message. 

m 

The  largest  share  of  the  Bank's  sub- 
scriptions willfbe  provided  by  Asians 
themselves. 

The  United  States  has  been  asked  to 
pledge  $200  million,  equally  divided  be- 
tween paid-in  and  callable  shares.  The 
paid-in  shares  are  payable  in  five  equal 
annual  Installments  of  $20  million  each. 
half  of  which  will  be  in  cash,  half  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  of  credit. 

Tlie  callable  shares  will  constitute  a 
guarantee  for  borrowings  by  the  Bank  in 
private  capital  markets.  They  would  be 
drawn  on  only  in  the  unlikely  event  that 
the  Bank  were  unable  to  meet  its  com- 
mitments. 

Our  pledge  is  equaled  by  that  of  Japan. 
India  has  pledged  $93  million;  Australia 
another  $85  million.  More  than  $100 
million  has  already  been  pledged  by  Eu- 
ropean countries  and  Canada,  and  fur- 
ther pledges  may  be  made. 

Joint  action  with  these  major  sub- 
scribers provides  another  instrument  of 
cooperation  between  the  donors  of  aid. 
That  la  a  long-sought  goal  of  the  United 
States,  for  it  offers  the  most  efficient  use 
of  all  the  free  world's  aid  resources. 

Finally,  our  commitment  to  the  Asian 
Bank  should  have  little  negative  effect  on 
our  balance  of  payments.  Procurement 
financed  throiigh  the  Bank's  regular 
capital  will  normally  be  limited  to  mem- 
ber countries.  Purchases  of  U.S.  goods 
aiKl  senrlces  will  approximately  offset  the 
doUar  outflow  occasioned  by  our  $10  mil- 
lion axmual  cash  subscription. 

rv 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  is  a  ne- 
oeuity — not  a  luxury. 

It  was  needed  yesterday.  It  is  needed 
even  more  today.  Tomorrow,  when  the 
'W"*"'**  of  Asia's  millions  on  her  strug- 
fUng  economies  are  more  pressing  still. 
It  can  mean  the  difference  between  op- 
portunity and  chaos. 

It  is  practical  «nd  imaginative.  It  la 
the  product  of  Asian  Initiative,  and  It  of- 


fers the  nucleus  around  which  Asians 
can  make  a  cooperative  response  to  the 
most  critical  economic  problems — na- 
tional and  regional. 

Because  it  is  all  these  things,  it  is  also 
an  avenue  of  good  will  and  sound  policy 
for  the  United  States.  Per  our  destina- 
tion is  a  world  where  the  instinct  for  op- 
pression has  been  vanquished  in  the 
heart  of  man.  Given  the  means  to  work, 
to  build,  to  teach,  to  heal,  to  nourish  his 
family,  man  may  yet  achieve  such  a 
world — if  not  in  our  time,  then  in  the 
generations  that  will  succeed  us  on  this 
planet.  I  believe  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  is  an  essential  tool  in  pro- 
viding the  mearis  of  life  for  hundreds  of 
millions  of  human  beings  who  live  be- 
tween the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  South 
Pacific. 

It  will  become  a  reality  when  15  signa- 
tories. 10  of  them  Asian,  have  ratified 
the  charter.  It  appears  now  that  this 
will  be  achieved  by  early  spring.  Our 
own  constructive  influence  in  the  orga- 
nization and  management  of  the  Bank 
will  be  increased  if  w-e  can  become  active 
at  its  very  beginning. 

Last  April  in  Baltimore  I  spoke  of  our 
dream  of  a  world  "where  all  are  fed  and 
charged  with  hope."  I  promised  that  "we 
will  help  to  make  it  so. "  Our  partner- 
ship in  the  Asian  Bank  is  a  step  in  keep- 
ing that  pledge.  It  brings  u';  nearer  that 
day  when  our  resources — and  the 
world's — can  be  devoted  to  the  construc- 
tive works  of  peace,  not  the  destructive 
forces  of  war. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  adopt  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  Act.  Asia's  future — 
and  the  worlds — requires  it. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Tm  Wnm  House,  January  18.  1966. 


ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Mr.  WTDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
regard  the  question  of  U.S.  participation 
in  the  Asian  Development  Bank  as  a  mat- 
ter for  division  of  opinion  in  this  House 
on  party  lines. 

The  question  is  not  one  that  divides 
us;  rather  it  is  a  question  whether  we 
shall,  with  a  commitment  of  U.S.  re- 
sources that  is  both  modest  and  ade- 
quately protected,  take  a  long  step  to 
unite  Asia. 

When  we  think  of  the  immense  re- 
sources— human  and  material — of  the 
Asian  nations  It  is  almost  unbelievable, 
but  it  Is  nevertheless  true,  that  in  the 
long  history  of  that  continent  the  idea 
has  never  before  taken  root,  as  it  now 
has  in  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  that 
the  maximum  benefit  of  each  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  maximum  benefit  of  all. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  seeks  to 
build  also  upon  a  second  idea,  one  that 
unfortunately  is  still  not  fully  accepted 
and  understood  everywhere  in  either  the 
Aalan  or  the  non-Asian  world,  but  that 
la  working  a  happy  revolution  in  the  lives 


of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  West- 
em  Europe,  Japan,  and  wherever  else  it 
is  embraced.  This  is  the  idea — a  very 
simple  Idea  if  arithmetic  is  consulted— 
that  there  can  be  no  net  gain  from  divid- 
ing existing  resources,  and  that  any  net 
economic  gain  can  proceed  only  from 
increasing  the  amount  of  resources  avail- 
able for  use  in  bettering  our  lives. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  benefits  to  the  United  States,  and 
indeed  to  the  entire  free  world,  from  the 
spread  of  these  constructive  and  unify- 
ing Ideas  in  Asia — and  the  demonstra- 
tion of  their  worth  that  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  will  attempt — stand  to 
be  so  great  that  this  House  should  give 
its  undivided  support  to  the  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  venture. 

But  the  House  should  not  only  give  its 
approval;  it  should  give  it  early,  for  the 
following  reasons : 

Technically,  the  United  States  and  the 
21  other  nations  that  signed  the  charter 
of  the  new  Bank  in  Manila  on  December 
4.  as  well  as  other  nations  that  have 
made  pledges  and  that  sign  by  January 
31,  have  until  September  30  of  this  year 
to  deposit  instruments  of  ratification. 
However,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  us 
to  move  much  earlier  than  that.  Very 
bluntly,  we  should  do  so  to  make  sure 
that  we  enter  the  Bank  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  thereby  participate  fully  in  its 
initial,  critical  decisions,  such  as  the  elec- 
tion of  its  President,  the  selection  of 
some  key  officials,  and  the  establish- 
ment in  the  Bank's  regulations  of  its 
operative  concepts. 

The  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  new  Bank  is  to  be 
held  promptly  after  the  Bank  has  en- 
tered into  force.  The  Bank  will  become 
operative  as  soon  as  its  charter  has  been 
ratified  by  15  nations — 10  of  them 
Asian — representing  $650  million  of  the 
Bank's  authorized  capital  of  $1  billion. 
Since  pledges  to  the  Bank's  capital  al- 
ready exceed  $950  million,  it  is  clear  that 
it  would  be  possible  for  the  Bank  to  enter 
into  force  without  the  United  States  if 
our  action  were  delayed  beyond  early 
spring. 

The  voting  procedure  agreed  upon  for 
the  Bank's  Board  of  Governors,  on  the 
other  hand,  gives  assurance  that  if  we 
are  present,  we  can  protect  the  U.S.  in- 
terest, which,  as  I  view  it,  is  simply  an 
interest  hi  seeing  to  it  that  the  Bank 
follows  those  same  rules  of  imaginative 
prudence  that  have  guided  the  World 
Bank  to  such  a  high  degree  of  success 
among  the  risks  and  uncertainties  of  de- 
velopment assistance. 

We  can  discharge  our  responsibility  in 
this  matter  despite  the  fact  that  we  have 
only  a  minority  position  in  the  new 
Bank — with  20  percent  of  its  authorized 
capital — because  the  charter  requires 
votes  of  two-thirds  or  three-quarters  on 
questions  of  principal  importance. 
Thus,  together  with  the  votes  of  other 
developed  nations  also  desirous  of  seeing 
the  new  Bank  c«perate  upon  sound  bank- 
ing principles,  such  as  Japan,  Great 
Britain,  West  Germany,  and  others,  we 
can  be  confident  of  musteriiig  enough 
strength  to  turn  aside  any  untoward 
siiggestlons  for  the  use  of  the  Bank's 
resources. 
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Let  me  emphasize  that  I  say  this  in 
a  spirit  of  precaution  only.  The  his- 
tory of  the  debates  over  the  Bank's  poli- 
cies that  produced  its  charter,  the  fact 
that  the  Economic  Commission  for  the 
Far  East  and  Asia  is  the  Bank's  progeni- 
tor and  will  be  a  guiding  Asian  influence 
in  its  development,  and  the  fact  that  the 
new  Bank  is  closely  modeled  on  the 
World  Bank,  all  these  suggest  strongly 
that  the  majority,  at  least,  of  its  Asian 
members  are  together  with  us  in  realiz- 
ing that  the  Bank  can  succeed  only  if  it 
manages  its  resources  with  the  utmost 
care  and  foresight. 

The  new  Development  Bank  has  been 
designed — with  care  and  foresight — to 
carry  out  prudently  its  twofold  mission 
of  Asian  economic  development,  and  the 
development  of  Asian  unity.  If,  as  I 
urge,  we  authorize  the  U.S.  Government 
to  discharge  its  responsibilities  in  the 
Bank  from  its  earliest  days,  we  can  be 
all  the  more  certain  that  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank's  work  will  in  no  way 
fall  short  of  its  design. 


STATEMENT  CONCERNING  PRESI- 
DENT'S MESSAGE  ON  ASIAN 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
plaud President  Johnson's  message  today 
requesting  the  Congress  to  authorize  U.S. 
membership  in  the  Asian  Development 
Bank.  Creation  of  this  Bank,  which  will 
take  its  place  at  the  side  of  other  inter- 
national financial  organizations.  Is  an- 
other step  forward  in  this  Nation's  con- 
tinuing effort  to  help  those  peoples  of 
the  world  who  want  to  help  themselves. 

As  the  President  pointed  out,  for  15 
years  we  have  been  committed  to  aiding 
our  brothers  in  Asia  through  major  as- 
sistance programs.  In  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  we  will  be  joining  in  a 
cooperative  effort  with  the  Asian  people 
who  will  contribute  65  percent  of  the 
Bank's  capital,  to  promote  and  develop 
those  facilities  and  installations,  public 
and  private,  vital  to  a  modern  economy. 

We  will  unite  our  resources  with  the 
people  of  Asia  in  a  common  effort  to 
achieve  those  goals  which  are  the  dream 
of  all  mankind. 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  ASIAN 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  support  the  President's  proposal  in  his 
message  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  and  I  support 


our  majority  leader  in  his  statement 
about  the  need  for  that  Bank. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  go  into 
the  details  of  the  proposal.  I  visited  in 
Manila  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  this 
charter.  I  agree  that  we  should  do  every- 
thing that  we  can  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent in  this  measure,  which  is  a  biparti- 
san measure  as  you  have  heard  from  Mr. 
WiDNALL.  I  feel  that  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant for  us  to  go  along  with  this  at  the 
present  time  for  one  very  important  rea- 
son. We  are  waging  a  war.  We  are 
going  to  wage  a  successful  war,  but  we 
also  wish  to  tell  the  Asian  countries  that 
we  are  willing  not  only  to  give  the  arrows 
in  the  eagle's  claws  on  our  Great  Seal,  if 
necessary,  but  we  are  also  willing  to  turn 
to  the  other  claws  and  extend  the  olive 
branch  so  as  to  cooperate  with  them  in 
peace  to  help  them  in  their  undeveloped 
condition. 

I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  their 
views  that  the  structure  and  manage- 
ment proposed  for  this  new  continental 
development  bank  are  such  as  to  inspire 
confidence  in  the  constructive  and  pru- 
dent use  of  its  resources  for  the  economic 
development  of  Asia,  and  for  the  growth 
of  unity  in  that  continent,  where  lack  of 
unity  has  for  so  long  contributed  so 
heavily  to  lack  of  development.  And  I 
am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  view  ex- 
pressed that  this  House  not  only  should 
give  its  undivided  support  to  this  project 
but  that  if  we  are  to  approve  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  we  should  reinsure  our  investment 
by  making  it  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  discharge  its  responsibilities  in 
the  Bank  from  its  inception. 

I  agree  in  the  statements  we  have 
heard  describing  the  great  purposes  of 
the  Asian  Development  Bank.  And,  in 
my  view,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  new 
institution  for  intercontinental  economic 
cooperation  and  collaboration  will  have 
none  but  beneficial  effects  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  world, 
and  upon  the  strength  and  viability  of 
the  free  world  as  a  whole. 

However,  great  purposes  are  served  by, 
and  great  benefits  accrue  from,  everyday 
considerations.  We  can  only  be  fully 
assured  that  the  project  we  are  called 
upon  to  approve  will  in  fact  stand  a  rea- 
sonable chance  of  achieving  its  highest 
purposes  if  it  moves  toward  them  in  step 
with  reality.  I  believe  that  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  does  so  in  the  following 
critical  respects,  as,  Indeed,  in  others. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  and  inflexible 
of  our  national  aims  at  this  time,  and  for 
the  future,  is  the  matter  of  bringing  our 
international  payments  into  equilibrium, 
and  of  being  assured  that  we  can  sustain 
equilibrium,  once  attained.  President 
Johnson  has  placed  the  whole  resources 
of  the  U.S.  Government  behind  the  early 
achievement  of  this  goal,  and  has  called 
into  being  the  voluntary  support  of  the 
Nation's  banks  and  other  businesses  with 
money  flows  abroad.  This  House,  then,  I 
am  sure,  would  want  to  know  that  in  ap- 
proving U.S.  participation  in  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  it  is  not  opening 
seams  that  we  are  engaged  upon  making 
tight. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  balance-of-payments  effects  re- 


sulting from  our  participation  in  the 
Bank  would  probably  be  small,  and  that 
such  balance-of-payments  effects  as 
there  may  be  are  likely  to  be  favorable. 

First.  While  half  of  our  pledged  sub- 
scription of  $200  million  is  to  be  paid  in 
over  the  4  years  following  the  U.S.  ac- 
ceptance of  membership,  no  more  than 
half  of  the  total  to  be  paid  in — or,  a  quar- 
ter of  our  total  subscription — need  be 
paid  in  cash.  That  is,  the  total  cash  dol- 
lar outflow  over  the  next  few  years  re- 
sulting from  our  capital  subscription  in 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  will  be  $50 
million.  The  other  $50  million  is  to  be 
paid  in  the  form  of  non-interest-bearing 
letters  of  credit,  until  such  time  as  the 
Bank  needs  further  actual  cash.  Since 
the  Bank  will  have  to  go  through  a  pe- 
riod of  study  and  preparation  prior  to 
the  start  of  actual  financing  of  projects, 
its  needs  for  cash  are  not  likely  to  exceed 
a  quarter  of  its  subscribed  capital  for 
some  years,  at  the  least. 

This  means  a  cash  outflow  in  subscrip- 
tion payments  not  exceeding  $20  million 
in  the  first  year  of  U.S.  membership,  and 
$10  million  a  year  in  the  next  3  years. 
While  this  very  small  balance-of-pay- 
ment  drain  could  result,  it  is  more  likely 
that  there  may  be  no  actual  drain  result- 
ing from  subscription  to  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank.  This  can  be  expected 
because  there  may  be  more  than  offset- 
ting infiows  of  dollars  from  the  Bank  as  it 
seeks  sound  investments  for  the  approxi- 
mately one-quarter  of  a  billion  dollars, 
or  other  convertible  currencies,  paid  in 
to  It  during  a  time  when  it  has  little  or 
no  project  financing  to  do. 

Second.  The  Bank's  charter  provides 
that,  although  the  Bank  may  increase 
its  lendable  fimds  by  borrowing  abroad. 
It  may  not  borrow  in  a  member  country 
without  that  country's  consent.  This 
protects  us  from  a  dollar  drain  into  the 
Bank,  that  we  do  not  approve,  over  and 
above  our  subscription. 

Third.  Procurement  pursuant  to  Bank 
loans  may  in  all  cases,  except  where  the 
loan  is  financed  by  a  nonmember,  be 
made  only  in  member  countries,  or  for 
goods  and  services  produced  in  member 
countries.  Given  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  a  highly  competitive 
producer  of  the  capital  goods,  and  of  the 
expert  services,  that  will  for  the  most 
part  be  purchased  with  the  proceeds  of 
loans  by  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
we  stand  to  see  a  net  increase  in  our 
foreign  sales  result  from  our  member- 
ship in  the  Bank.  This  gain,  over  the 
long  run — perhaps  the  not  overly  long 
run,  at  that — should  be  such  as  to  off.set 
permanently  any  eventual  net  outflow 
of  dollars  from  this  country  resulting 
from  our  subscription  to  the  Bank's 
capital. 

Permit  me  to  mention  just  one  other 
of  the  practical  considerations  that  in 
my  view  strongly  reinforce  the  case  for 
U.S.  participation  in  the  proposed  new 
Bank.  That  is  the  relation  between 
Bank  lending  and  our  own  develop- 
ment assistance  in  Asia.  This  has  been 
closely  examined,  and  the  special  re- 
port on  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
sent  to  the  Congress  together  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  message  on  the  Bank 
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itatcs  without  reservation  that  the 
Bank's  development  alms  and  methods 
will  not  only  be  consistent  with  our  own, 
but  will  extend  and  support  them. 
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HUMAN  INVESTMENT  ACT 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  RtncsnaD]  may  ex- 
bend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RiccNiD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
F^ennsylvanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  evidence  of  growing  support  through- 
out the  country  for  the  Hiunan  Invest- 
ment Act  which  proposes  that  the  7- 
percent  tax  credit  for  new  Investment  in 
plant  and  equipment  be  extended  to  in- 
vestment in  training  programs  for  the 
imskllled.  This  is  the  Prouty-Curtis  plan 
which  has  my  full  support  as  well  as  that 
of  other  Republican  Members  of  Congress 
and  which  is  recognized  as  a  logical  and 
effective  means  of  creating  Job  skills. 

I  am  continuing  to  receive  expressions 
of  support  for  the  plan  from  Illinois  and 
would  like  to  quote  from  a  letter  received 
from  the  chairman  of  the  merit  and  fair 
employment  cunmittee  of  the  Niles 
Township  Human  Relations  Council : 

Tha  merit  and  fair  employment  committee 
of  tb«  MUe«  Towxuhlp  Human  Relations 
Council  la  very  interested  In  tUls  type  of  leg- 
laUtlon.  We  believe  It  to  be  a  very  timely 
and  progreaalve  bill  which.  If  paaaed,  will  sub- 
stantially help  the  great  pool  of  unskilled 
workers  as  well  aa  the  Industry. 

Mr.  Roscoe  Drummond  has  written  two 
significant  editorials  pointing  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  plan  which  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  give 
consideration  to  the  proposal  early  in  the 
session. 

Mr.  Drummond's  articles  follow: 
UwncrLOTicxMT  on  Way  Out? 
(By  Roecoe  Drummond) 

Washinotoiv. — Get  ready  for  a  ahock — a 
welcome  one : 

Condltlona  are  ripe  today  for  the  nearly 
total  eUmlnatlon  of  unemployment.  I'm  not 
t»ifc'"g  about  make  work.  I'm  talking  about 
real  jobs. 

Tht  key  facta,  which  turn  the  unemploy- 
ment  problem  upalde   down,   are   these: 

For  the  first  time  since  the  industrial 
revolution  there  are  more  jobs  in  the  United 
States  looking  for  workers  than  there  are 
workers  to  fill  them. 

Industry  la  so  starved  for  qualified  em- 
ployees today  that  big  firms  send  recruiting 
teams  to  scour  the  entire  country  for  work- 
ers; tbey  bribe  and  steal  each  other's  workers 
and  when  a  factory  closes  the  recruitment 
teams  swarm  at  the  gates  to  hire  the  dls- 


Tlils  Is  no  exaggeration.  It  Is  visible  all 
over  the  Nation.  Auto  companies  have  even 
been  scouting  the  poverty  pockets  of  Ken- 
tucky, Weet  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania  sign- 
ing up  unemployed  miners. 

What  we  now  have  In  the  United  Statee, 
on  the  basis  of  the  latest  studies,  is  this: 

1.  Nearly  3  oUlUon  jobs  seeking  and 
searching  for  qualified  workers. 

a.  Nearly  3  million  imemployed.  moet  of 
whom  are  not  qualified — do  not  have  the 
work  skllla— to  take  the  jobs  that  are  open. 

This  means  that  private  Industry  can  ere- 
au  and  at  thU  very  moment  Is  thlrstUy  de- 


maiKllng  an  enlarged  work  force  capable  of 
wiping  out  almost  completely  the  Nation's 
unemployment. 

It  means  that  the  problem  of  erasing  un- 
employment is  not  how  to  create  the  Jobs — 
Industry  Is  doing  that — but  how  the  unem- 
ployed can  be  trained  to  man  the  Jobs  which 
are  beckoning  to  them. 

Here  the  situation  cries  out  for  a  new 
approach  to  the  central  problem  which  cre- 
ates present-day  unemployment  and  which 
Is  now  depriving  industry  of  urgently  needed 
workers.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  Govern- 
ment should  do  the  Job.  but  rather  that  Gov- 
ernment  should  help  create  the  conditions  to 
enable  Industry  to  do  the  Job. 

Tot  this  purpose  Congress  will  have  be- 
fore It  next  month  a  practical  and  con- 
structive bill,  develofjed  by  Senator  Winston 
PROtJTY,  Republican,  of  Vermont,  and  Rep- 
resentative Thomas  Curtis,  Republican,  of 
Missouri,  and  supported  by  105  Republican 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  Prouty-Curtis  proposal  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem:  How  best  to  provide 
the  Job  skills  so  the  unemployed  can  fill  the 
Jobs  waiting  for  them  As  PTiofTT  puts  it: 
"The  most  efficient  and  effective  Job  training 
In  this  country  is  being  done  by  the  Na- 
tion's greatest  Job  trainer — private  Indus- 
try." 

But  much  more  needs  to  be  done  to  dent 
the  number  of  unskilled  Jobless  and  to  pro- 
vide the  work  force  Industry  urgently  needs. 

To  encourage  Industry  to  mount  new  and 
expanded  training  programs  the  Prouty- 
Curtis  bill  provides  that  the  same  7-percent 
tax  credit  for  new  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment  be  extended  to  Investment  in 
human  capital:  that  is.  in  developing  the 
skills  of  present  and  future  workers. 

The  value  of  this  approach  is  that  It  uses 
the  best  instrument  for  Job  training — pri- 
vate enterprise — encourages  doing  a  lot 
more  and.  in  the  Judgment  of  many,  may  be 
much  more  efficient  and  economical  than  to 
have  Government  try  to  do  so  much  itself. 

The  Johnson  administration,  which  can 
say  yea  or  nay  to  almost  anything  in  Con- 
gress, ought.  It  seems  to  me.  to  welcome  this 
Republican  initiative  in  behalf  of  a  better 
society 

A    ClCAREX    Pl»SPECTrVK 

(By  Rcscoe  Drummond) 
Washington.— The  latest  facts  on  Jobs  in 
the  United  St-itc.s  are  the  most  promising  the 
Nation  has  ever  had 

I'm  not  referring  only  to  the  figure  that 
unemployment  Is  at  the  lowest  point  In  near- 
ly a  decade — 4.2  percent  of  the  total  work 
force. 

That's  good  in  Itself  But  there  Is  some- 
thing better,  something  even  more  Impor- 
tant. It  puts  the  whole  problem  of  unem- 
ployment In  clearer  perspective  and  suggests 
what  most  needs  to  be  done,  what  can  be 
done. 

THERB     ABC     JOBS 

For  the  first  time  since  reliable  statistics 
have  been  available,  they  show  that  there  ate 
more  Jobs  in  the  United  States  looking  for 
workers  than  there  are  qualified  workors  to 
fill  them. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  the  unemployment 
problem  Is  solved,  but  It  does  mean  that  the 
way  is  clear  to  take  the  right  steps  to  sclve 
it. 

Put  these  two  f  .icts  together  and  they  show 
that  many  have  been  looking  through  the 
wrong  end  of  the  telescope  in  se.arch  for  the 
answer : 

Pact  No.  1 :  Nearly  3  million  jobs  today  are 
searching  for  qualified  workers. 

PYu:t  No.  2:  Fewer  than  3  million  workers 
are  searching  to  qualify  for  jobs.  Moet  of 
them — the  great  majority  of  today's  unem- 
ployed— simply  do  not  have  the  work  skills 
to  flu  the  Jobs  that  are  op>en. 

With  all  the  prosperity  and  growth  the 
Nation  has  bad   during  the  past  20  years. 


there  has  remained  the  haunting  question 
whether  private  industry  could  create  the 
jobe  to  put  the  unemployed  to  work  or 
whether  government  in  some  way  must  take 
up  the  slack. 

LOOKING    FOR     JOBS 

The  answer  is  that  private  enterprise  has 
created  the  necessary  Jobs  and  now  the  prob- 
lem is  to  create  the  qualified  workers  to  take 
those  Jobs  which  already  exist. 

Today  U.S.  Industry  is  famished  for  skilled 
and  semiskilled  employees.  Big  firms  are 
sending  recruiting  teams  to  scour  the  entire 
country.  Airplane  and  electronic  com- 
panies In  the  West  are  looking  for  workers 
3,000  miles  away.  Some  automobile  com- 
panies are  scouting  poverty  pockets  in  Ken- 
tucky, West  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania  to 
sign  up  unemployed  miners.  Employment 
advertising  is  at  an  all-time  high. 

Solving  the  unemployment  problem  no 
longer  centers  on  how  to  create  the  necessary 
Jobs — industry  has  already  done  that — but 
on  how  the  unemployed  can  be  trained— 
and  retrained — In  order  to  fit  the  jobs  which 
are  seeking  them. 

Surely  the  whole  thrust  of  the  antlpoverty 
program  ought  to  be  toward  developing 
among  Its  participants  the  will  and  the 
capacity  to  acquire  the  skills  without  which 
future  Jobs  will  inevitably  pass  them  by. 
Much  of  the  program  Is  geared  to  this  end 
but  undoubtedly  more  can  be  done. 

But  this  Is  only  In  part  the  responsibility 
of  Government.  There  is  need  for  a  new 
approach  to  the  central  problem  which 
creates  present-day  unemployment  and 
which  is  depriving  industry  of  urgently 
needed  workers. 

GREAT     JOB     TRAINER 

What  better  instrument  for  the  training 
and  retraining  of  workers  than  industry  it- 
self? This  is  the  view  of  Senator  Winston 
F*ROUTT  of  Vermont,  and  Representative 
Thomas  Curtis,  of  Missouri,  who  contend 
that  "the  most  efficient  and  effective  Job 
training  In  this  country  is  being  done  by  the 
Nation's  greatest  Job  trainer — private  in- 
dustry." 

Their  view  Is  that  the  Government  should 
provide  a  tax  incentive  to  encourage  indus- 
try to  do  more  to  create  the  Job  skills  so  the 
unemployed  can  equip  themselves  to  fill  the 
jobs  waiting  for  them. 

Their  proposal,  which  will  come  before 
Congress  next  month,  is  that  the  same  7- 
percent  tax  credit  for  new  investment  In 
plant  and  equipment  be  extended  to  human 
capital:  that  is,  in  the  skills  of  present  and 
future  workers. 

This  would  t)e  the  best  kind  of  antlpoverty 
measure. 


January  IS,  1966 
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CENTER  FOR  COMMUNITY  ACTION 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  'Walker]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extrsuieous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  sometime  ago  there  were  com- 
plaints about  Sargent  Shriver  being  the 
guiding  light  in  two  Great  Society  at- 
tempts to  buy  friendship  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Evidently  this  is  a  man 
of  unheard  of  ambitions.  I  was  grateful 
to  hear  only  last  night  that  Mr.  Shriver 
has  been  relieved  of  one  of  his  positions. 
However,  a  little  earUer,  it  was  brought 
to  our  attention  of  a  Shriver-Panner 


coalition  to  form  their  own  private  Peace 
Corps  here  in  America,  with  their  funds 
being  solicited  from  all  sides.  But,  I 
think  the  American  taxpayer  should  be 
informed  that  approval  is  almost  at  hand 
by  Federal  poverty  officials  of  an  $800,- 
000  grant  to  an  organization  promoted 
tlirough  Sargent  Shriver's  office.  This 
new  project,  called  the  Center  for  Com- 
munity Action  Education,  is  to  be  headed 
by  James  Parmer,  radical  leftwing  ad- 
mitted Socialist  and  pacifist,  that  has 
just  resigned  as  national  director  of  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality. 

James  Farmer,  last  year  while  being 
interviewed  on  national  television,  when 
asked  about  Communist  activities  within 
his  ranks,  did  not  deny  it  and  further 
stated  that  his  movement  was  more  im- 
portant than  to  discuss  communism. 
This  coincides  very  closely  with  another 
statement  from  one  of  his  associates. 
who  recently  stated  that  he  did  not  want 
to  win  the  war  in  Vietnam  if  it  meant 
loss  of  the  so-called  war  on  poverty  in 
America.  And,  James  Farmer,  as  di- 
rector of  CORE  has  supported  the  gun- 
packing  Deacons  for  Defense. 

Farmer  is  not  the  only  person  involved 
in  this  new  organization  who  would  be 
considered  a  risk.  His  new  successor  in 
CORE,  Floyd  McKissick,  has  been  listed 
as  legal  counsel  for  the  proposed  poverty 
group.  According  to  Columnists  Evans 
and  Novak,  writing  in  their  'Washington 
Post  column,  January  12,  1966,  this  is 
the  same  McKissick  that  caused  the  com- 
plete breakdown  of  last  fall's  'White 
House  Civil  Rights  Conference.  And, 
It  is  the  same  McBUssick  that  while 
aboard  the  Presidential  yacht  with  Vice 
President  Humphrey  and  other  civil 
rights  leaders  caused  untold  disturbance. 
In  addition  to  this,  McKissick  has  been 
closely  associated  with  the  so-called 
Black  Nationalist  movement. 

With  James  Farmer  and  Floyd  Mc- 
Klissick  at  the  helm  of  this  new  orga- 
nization, I  am  very  much  afraid  that  it 
will  be  used  to  further  racial  tensions 
and  anti-Vietnam  demonstrations  across 
this  country.  This  organization  could 
very  well  fall  Into  the  same  category  as 
a  similar  organization  in  New  York  City 
that  received  $40,000  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  and  their  one  and  only  purpose 
has  been  to  teach  hatred  of  the  white 
race. 

I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  con- 
tact the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  to  use  every  means  at  his  disposal 
to  encourage  the  rejection  of  the  poverty 
grant  to  the  Center  for  Community 
Action  Education. 


STAFFORD  SPRINGS,  MISS..  GARDEN 
SPOT  OF  THE  SOUTH 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Walker]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  happy  that^'ere  will  be 
no  urgent  legislation  before  this  body 


for  the  remaining  part  of  the  week,  for 
it  will  give  me  the  opportunity  to  return 
to  my  district  and  visit  the  few  remain- 
ing communities  that  I  was  unable  to 
visit  during  the  holidays.  It  will  also 
give  me  the  opportunity  to  visit  the 
South  Mississippi  Fox  Hunters  Field 
Trials  now  being  held  at  Stafford 
Springs,  Miss.  This  organization  is  near 
and  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  Walker 
family.  It  was  through  this  organiza- 
tion many  years  ago  that  we  met  many 
outstanding  Americans  that  have  been 
a  real  inspiration  in  our  lives. 

Stafford  Springs,  Miss.,  just  a  short 
time  ago,  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
health  resorts  in  the  world.  Noted  for 
its  miraculous  mineral  waters,  doctors 
from  all  over  the  world  have  prescribed 
health  visits  to  Stafford  Springs  for  their 
patients.  Even  today,  the  Stafford 
Springs  Water  Department  ships  its 
mineral  water  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Today,  Stafford  Springs  has  come  to 
life  in  a  new  image.  The  Stafford 
Springs  Lodge  and  Dude  Ranch,  under 
tlie  management  of  Mr.  Johnny  Blanks, 
offers  one  of  the  most  unique  vacation 
spots  in  the  entire  country.  Horseback 
riding,  golfing,  fishing,  hunting,  swim- 
ming, hiking,  and  all  sorts  of  other  ac- 
tivities await  the  outdoorsman. 

Each  year  the  Mississippi  Art  Colony 
is  held  in  this  picturesque  spot,  where 
artists  from  all  over  the  Southland 
gather  to  study  and  to  paint  the  beauti- 
ful scenery.  In  the  spring  and  fall, 
garden  clubs  make  pilgrimages  to  the 
"garden  spot"  of  Mississippi,  to  view  the 
magnificent  floral  landscape.  And,  busi- 
ness groups  find  that  Stafford  Springs 
Lodge  and  Dude  Ranch  offers  excellent 
facilities  for  business  meetings  and 
gatherings. 

It  is  a  supreme  pleasure  for  me  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  again  visit  with  my 
friend  Johnny  Blanks  in  this,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sections  of  the  entire 
South. 


DISABLED  VETERANS  LOSING 
BATTLE   AGAINST   INFLATION 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gxjrney]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  two  bills  to  raise  the 
unbelievably  low  outside  income  limits 
for  veterans  and  widows  receiving  pen- 
sions. By  liberalizing  these  limitations, 
many  pensioners  will  receive  higher  pen- 
sions. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  I  propose 
will  Increase  by  10  percent  the  amount 
of  pension  paid  to  a  veteran's  widow. 
These  pensions,  at  their  highest  rate,  for 
a  widow  with  children  amount  to  only 
$80  a  month  under  present  law. 

With  the  continuing  skyrocketing  of 
prices  showing  no  sign  of  a  slowdown, 
and  the  administration  showing  no  in- 
tention of  changing  its  present  infla- 
tionary fiscal  policies,  it  is  a  miracle  that 


people  on  a  retirement  or  pension  in- 
come can  stretch  their  limited  dollars  to 
meet  their  endless  needs. 

The  price  tags  on  food,  housing,  medi- 
cal care  and  clothing  have  risen  steadily 
for  the  past  few  years  and  promise  to 
keep  right  on  going. 

Anyone  who  has  shopped  in  a  super- 
market over  the  past  5  years  can  tell 
that  food  does  not  seU  at  a  1960  price  any 
more.  Nor  do  the  other  necessities  of 
life. 

The  most  tragic  consequences  of  this 
inflation  falls  upon  those  who  must  live 
on  a  fixed  income.  Although  the  dollar 
amount  they  receive  is  the  same  as  it 
was  a  few  years  ago,  they  have  consider- 
ably less  to  spend  because  their  money 
will  not  buy  as  much  as  It  used  to. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this,  the  disabled  vet- 
eran who  Is  no  longer  able  to  work,  and 
the  widow  of  a  man  killed  defending  his 
coimtry  in  war,  still  have  the  same  un- 
realistic limits  set  on  their  outside  in- 
come that  they  had  in  1960. 

A  disabled  veteran  with  an  outside  in- 
come of  $605  a  year  from  his  social  secu- 
rity or  retirement  plan  or  modest  invest- 
ments, receives  a  pension  of  $75  a  month, 
or  $900  a  year.  His  total  yearly  income 
then  is  $1,505.     Here  Is  real  poverty. 

A  veteran  with  a  wife  and  two  children 
to  support,  who  has  a  yearly  income  of 
only  $1,005  from  his  wife's  earnings  or 
other  sources,  receives  only  $80  a  month 
or  $960  a  year.  The  total  is  $1,965  a  year 
for  four  people.  Where  can  you  live  for 
that  today  in  anything  near  decent  con- 
ditions? 

These  men  who  have  given  so  much 
to  this  Nation  struggle  on  pittances, 
while  the  President  tells  us  of  his  plEUis  to 
extend  the  costly  poverty  war,  which 
has  accomplished  so  little  here,  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Yet  this  administra- 
tion has  consistently  opposed  any  liber- 
alizing of  the  meager  income  limits  for 
veterans'  pensions. 

The  men  who  have  fought  our  wars 
for  us  have  been  Ignored  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  seems  to  be  forever  searching 
for  someone  else  to  give  money  to. 

The  bills  which  I  am  introducing  today 
would  ease  the  tremendous  burden  of 
inflation  for  these  people. 

The  amount  of  a  pension  is  determined 
by  the  amount  of  other  income  the  vet- 
eran or  widow  receives.  There  are  three 
Income  categories.  Those  whose  income 
places  them  in  the  lowest  of  these,  re- 
ceives the  largest  pension. 

By  increasing  the  amounts  of  the  lim- 
its, those  in  the  lowest  levels  of  each 
category  will  be  included  In  the  next 
group  below  them  and  hence  receive  a 
larger  pension. 

The  limits  would  be  Increased  on  the 
following  scale: 
Veterans  and  tcidows  without  dependents 

Neiv 

Present  Income  limit  of  $600 |800 

Present  Income  limit  of  $1.200 1.500 

Present  income  limit  of  H,800 2.400 

Veterans  and  widows  with  dependents 

Present  Income  limit  of  91,000 1,400 

Present  Income  limit  of  $2,000 2,500 

Present  income  limit  of  $3,000 3,600 

Under  this  legislation  I  am  Intro- 
ducing, the  veteran  with  an  outside  in- 
come of  $605  a  year  would  fall  within  the 
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lowest  Uxnlts  and  receive  a  pension  of 
$100  a  month,  bringing  his  yearly  in- 
come to  the  far  from  princely  sum  of 
$1,805.  Not  too  much,  but  better  by  far 
than  the  $1,495  we  allow  him  now. 

The  veteran  with  a  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren and  *n  outside  income  of  $1,005 
would  be  able  to  draw  $115  a  month,  for 
a  total  income  of  $2,385. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  a  re- 
evaluation  of  these  unfair  low  limits, 
which  force  our  old  and  sick  veterans  to 
live  on  incomes  far  below  our  accepted 
levels  of  poverty. 


COLI>  WAR  ai  BILL 

Bifr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Habsha]  may  extend  his 
remaiics  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
3  of  last  year  I  Introduced  a  bill  which 
Is  now  popularly  called  the  cold  war  OI 
bill,  that  would  provide  for  those  serving 
in  combat  zones  the  same  benefits  af- 
forded veterans  of  other  wars.  It  would 
of  course  include  as  t>eneflclaries  those 
serving  In  Vietnam. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  the  Congress  has 
failed  to  act  on  this  cold  war  GI  bill,  and 
I  urge  that  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee begin  hearings  immediately  so 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  will  meet 
Its  obligations  to  those  veterans  without 
further  delay. 

The  American  servicemen  who  have 
fought  and  are  now  lighting  in  Vietnam 
and  other  combat  areas  face  the  same 
hmnrds  as  their  brothers  in  arms  who 
served  in  World  War  n  and  Korea.  The 
sacrifices  of  these  men.  who  heroically 
carry  the  battle  for  freedom  Into  the 
jungles  and  plains  of  Vietnam  on  behalf 
of  all  of  their  fellow  Americans,  entitle 
them  to  share  in  the  same  benefits  ac- 
corded the  veterans  of  World  War  n  and 
Korea. 

Since  the  Korean  war  the  so-called  OI 
bill  has  expired  and  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  after  that  date  is  not  legally  con- 
sidered wartime  service.  As  the  veter- 
ans benefit  structure  is  based  on  the  con- 
cept of  wartime  service  and  peacetime 
service,  passage  of  the  cold  weu-  OI  bill 
Is  essential  if  we  are  to  meet  our  obliga- 
tions to  our  service  men  and  women  who 
have  served  in  combat  zones.  I  cannot 
too  stnmgly  urge  immediate  action  on 
this  legislation. 


HJl.  11891— HORTON  BILL  TO  PRO- 
VIDE TIRE  SAFETY  STANDARDS 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Hoaxoif]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RKOto  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennaylranlaf 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
first  6Mf  of  this  congressional  session.  I 


was  privileged  to  introduce  legislation 
providing  for  safety  standards  in  the 
manufacture  of  automobile  tires.  Two 
days  later,  I  was  pleased  to  hear  the 
President  endorse  Federal  automotive 
safety  standards  as  part  of  his  state  of 
the  Union  address.  It  is  my  hope  that 
his  support  for  such  measures  extends 
to  the  Intent  of  my  bill.  H.R.  11891. 

Hearings  by  congressional  committees 
are,  we  all  recognize,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  legislative  process. 
All  too  often,  however,  the  highly  signifi- 
cant and  vital  information  which  is  re- 
vealed at  these  hearings  never  is  ade- 
quately pubhcized.  A  case  In  point  is 
the  highly  illuminating  hearings  held  by 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  for 
several  months  last  year  on  automobile 
tire  safety  and  grading.  While  there  was 
a  splash  of  publicity  a  few  days,  by  and 
large  they  did  not  receive  nearly  the  at- 
tention they  deserved.  These  hearings 
made  clearer  than  ever  before  the  utterly 
chaotic  situation  prevailing  with  respect 
to  the  grades  of  automobile  tires,  with 
the  inevitable  consequence  that  the 
buyer  enters  the  market  arena  with  no 
way  to  make  sound  judgments  as  to  the 
tires  he  should  buy.  And  the  purchase 
of  these  tires  is  in  a  most  literal  sense 
of  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

While  we  do  not  have  accurate  statis- 
tics as  to  the  number  of  accidents  in 
which  tire  failure  or  inadequacy  was  a 
major  contributory  factor,  these  hearings 
docimiented  a  situation  where  an  unusual 
nimiber  of  tires  appear  to  be  wearing  out 
or  failing  at  low  mileage.  The  presump- 
tion that  unsafe  tires  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  the  shocking  carnage  on  our 
highways  is  very  high. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing a  bill  which  would  attack  this 
problem  on  several  fronts.  First  and 
foremost  It  would  establish  minimum 
safety  standards  for  new  tires  for  pas- 
senger cars  and  station  wagons.  To  be- 
gin with,  the  standards  set  by  the  Ve- 
hicle Equipment  Safety  Commission 
would  be  effective,  subject  to  revision  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  within  2 
years.  Secondly,  my  bill  would  provide 
for  a  5-year  research  and  development 
program  to  establish  minimum  new  tire 
safety  standards,  retreading  safety  stand- 
ards and  a  uniform  grading  system  for 
tires.  Third,  my  bill  would  prohibit  the 
following  acts:  Rrst,  manufacture  or  sale 
of  noncomplying  tires:  second,  selling 
new  cars  with  tires  that  do  not  comply 
with  the  tire  load  standards  to  be  pro- 
mulgated within  2  years;  and,  third, 
failure  to  permit  inspection. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  Increasing 
concern  being  shown  in  these  matters  by 
our  Nation's  automobile  and  tire  manu- 
facturers. In  fact,  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  already  has  endorsed 
this  legislative  proposal.  I  also  want  to 
make  plain  my  awareness  of  the  signifi- 
cant improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  tire  quality  in  recent  years  by 
the  m&j  or  rubber  compimies .  Therefore, 
I  am  sure  responsible  tire  manufacturers 
also  will  WEint  to  assure  the  public  that 
they  always  get  the  uniformly  higher 
quality  tires  which  the  industry  has  dem- 
onstrated it  can  make.  With  ever  more 
traffic  on  our  high  speed  Interstate  fflgh- 


way  System  and  other  major  arterial 
roads,  the  need  for  standards  which  will 
assure  every  driver  that  his  tires  will  in 
fact  be  safe  under  present  driving  condi- 
tions SIS  well  as  under  the  new  conditions 
presented  by  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem Ijecomes  more  urgent  by  the  hour. 

Our  accident  rate  is  a  national  catas- 
trophe. We  are  being  callous  and  craven 
for  every  day  in  which  we  delay  action 
which  will  cut  down  on  this  trafQc  toll. 
My  measure  should  do  much  to  bring  a 
halt  to  the  rise  in  the  senseless  slaughter 
on  our  Nation's  highways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  pleasure  in  join- 
ing Senator  Magntjson  in  sponsoring  this 
vital  legislation  and  I  am  confident  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  promptly  and  positively  identify 
and  act  on  the  need  for  its  peissage. 


A  BILL  TO  PROHIBIT  LARGE-SCALE 
FEEDING  OF  LIVESTOCK  BY 
MEATPACKING  FIRMS 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Bandstra]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921 
so  as  to  prohibit  the  large-scale  feeding 
of  livestock  meatpacking  firms. 

After  careful  study.  I  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  feedlot  operations 
by  large  pacldng  firms  are  a  potential 
threat  to  the  income  of  family  sized 
farmers. 

If  packer-feeding  expands  in  future 
years,  and  if  firms  engaged  in  buying 
livestock  and  retailing  meat  obtain  con- 
trol over  a  significant  i>art  of  our  live- 
stock supply,  the  average  farmer  may 
find  it  difBcult  to  get  a  fair  price  for  the 
livestock  he  brings  to  market. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
limit  packer-feeding  by  means  of  three 
basic  provisions. 

First,  it  would  ban  livestock  feeding 
by  meatpacking  firms  with  more  than 
$1  million  in  annual  gross  sales.  The 
same  provision  would  apply  to  retail 
chainstores  engaged  in  meatpacking 
operations. 

Second,  it  would  bar  any  ofBcer  or 
director  of  firms  covered  by  the  bill,  or 
any  owner  of  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
stock  in  such  a  firm,  from  engaging  in 
the  livestock  feeding  business. 

Third,  it  would  prohibit  these  firms 
from  purchasing  livestock  for  slaughter 
through  contracts  with  individual  farm- 
ers, since  this  type  of  contract  could  give 
packers  direct  control  over  the  flow  of 
livestock  to  market. 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  legislation 
Is  to  help  assure  farmers  that  they  can 
sell  their  livestock  on  a  market  that  is 
open  smd  competitive  and  is  based  on 
supply  aiKl  demand. 

Over  the  last  decade,  there  has  been 
an  imsteady  but  upward  trend  toward 
greater  utilization  of  feedlot  operations 
by  meatpacking  firms. 
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For  example,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture figures  for  1960  show  about  1.7 
million  head  of  livestock  were  both  fed 
and  slaughtered  by  packing  firms. 

By  1964,  the  total  number  of  packer- 
led  livestock  reached  nearly  2  million 
head,  including  more  than  a  million  head 
of  cattle  and  nearly  900,000  head  of 
sheep. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  figures 
do  not  take  into  account  the  feeding  ac- 
tivities of  ofiQcers  or  directors  of  packing 
firms,  although  such  activities  limit  the 
competitive  nature  of  the  livestock  mar- 
ket. 

Furthermore,  there  are  strong  Indica- 
tions that  livestock  feeding  by  packers 
will  expand  in  future  years. 

My  home  State  of  Iowa  offers  an  ex- 
ample. At  present,  packer-feeding  op- 
erations there  are  relatively  limited.  In 
1964.  according  to  the  latest  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  report,  only  15,- 
800  head  of  cattle  and  calves  were  fed 
In  Iowa  by  packing  firms. 

Recently,  however,  one  firm  disclosed 
that  it  plans  to  utilize  packer-feeding  on 
a  large  scale  and  hopes  to  feed  between 
50,000  and  100,000  head  of  cattle  an- 
nually within  2  years. 

In  addition,  the  Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register  of  November  7,  1965,  reported 
that  the  firm's  feedlot  operation  will  be 
a  pilot  project,  and  that  others  will  be 
started  should  the  first  one  prove  suc- 
cessful. 

Packer-feeding  on  such  a  scale  is  un- 
precedented in  Iowa,  but  the  trend  na- 
tionally has  been  toward  more  extensive 
use  of  such  operations. 

I  have  given  this  subject  serious 
thought  and  study  and  have  been  unable 
to  find  any  valid  economic  justification 
for  feeding  operations  by  meatpacking 
firms  or  chainstores  with  retail  outlets. " 

But  I  do  feel  that  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  American  farmers  that  packer- 
feeding  does  not  interfere  with  a  free 
and  competitive  livestock  market. 

I  am  therefore  hopeful  that  hearings 
will  be  held  soon  on  this  legislation,  and 
that  it  will  receive  favorable  action  by 
the  Congress. 

The  article  from  the  Des  Moines  Sun- 
day Register,  to  which  I  referred  earlier, 
may  be  of  interest  to  my  fellow  Members, 
and  I  hereby  include  it  in  my  remarks: 
Iowa  Packer  Plans  Huge  FEKDma  Setup 
(By  Ronald  Harley) 

Big  league  cattle  feeding  is  coming  to 
Iowa. 

Iowa  Beef  Packers.  Inc.,  Denlson,  plans 
to  feed  50,000  to  100,000  head  a  year  In  a 
feedlot  near  Irvlngton.  The  cattle  will  be 
fed  by  "computer"  and  most  of  them  will 
l>e  housed  In  what  officials  described  as  con- 
trolled environment. 

A  feedlot  with  such  a  turnover  would  rank 
with  the  biggest  lots  In  Colorado,  Nebraska. 
Arizona,  and  California.  It  Is  expected  to  be 
the  Nation's  biggest  Inside  cattle  feeding 
operation. 

And  Iowa  Beef  Packers  officials  revealed 
last  week  that  the  Irvlngton  feedlot  Is  to 
*>«  a  pilot  project.  Others  will  be  started 
If  the  first  one  Is  successful,  they  said. 

The  packing  firm  purchased  400  acres  of 
land  and  feedlot  facilities  from  Gerald  Prankl 
of  Irvlngton.  Present  capacity  of  the  lot  1b 
about  4,000  head. 

Within  2  years,  officials  expect  capacity 
01  the  feeding  operation  to  be  at  the  point 


where  they  can  turn  out  50.000  to  100,000 
head  a  year. 

The  firm  has  a  slaughtering  plant  at  Fort 
Dodge,  only  about  40  miles  south  of  Irvlng- 
ton. 

Establishment  of  the  feeding  operation  will 
be  another  step  by  the  firm  toward  a  verti- 
cally Integrated  program.  A  slaughtering 
plant,  now  under  construction  at  Dakota 
City,  Nebr.,  will  break  carcasses.  (Presently 
the  firm  markets  only  carcasses  and  quar- 
ters.) 

Carcasses  from  the  Port  Dodge  and  Denlson 
plants  win  be  shipped  to  Dakota  City  for 
breaking. 

Prankl,  who  sold  the  land  and  feedlot  facil- 
ities for  an  undisclosed  amount  of  cash  and 
Iowa  Beef  Packers  stock,  will  join  the  orga- 
nization. 

He'll  help  set  up  the  slaughter  cattle 
procurement  program  at  the  Dakota  City 
plant  and  eventually  Is  expected  to  manage 
the  feeding  operation  at  Irvlngton,  officials 
said. 

The  bulk  of  the  feed  for  the  proposed  feed- 
lot  will  be  purchased  locally. 

BUI  Conn,  president  of  the  Security  State 
Bank  In  Algona,  pointed  out  that  such  an 
operation  would  require  several  million 
bushels  of  corn  and  thousands  of  tons  of 
silage  a  year. 

"We  have  a  lot  of  cash-grain  farmers  In 
Kossuth  County  and  this  fits  In  perfectly 
with  the  proposed  feeding  operation,"  he 
said.  "It  will  cut  hauling  costs  for  grain 
farmers  who  want  to  supply  corn  to  the 
operation." 

(Average  com  yield  In  the  Irvlngton  area 
Is  running  over  100  bushels  per  acre  this 
fall,  according  to  Prankl.) 

Conn,  who  Is  also  an  official  of  the  Algonn 
Industrial  Development  Corp.,  said  "this  fac- 
tory Is  going  to  have  a  tremendous  impact 
on  the  community." 

Most  of  the  cattle  In  the  proposed  opera- 
tion win  be  housed  In  a  series  of  buildings 
featuring  slatted  floors. 

Prankl  said  the  slated  floors  probably 
will  be  precstst  concrete  over  8-foot  pits. 
Much  of  the  liquid  manure  probably  will  be 
marketed  to  farmers  In  the  area,  he  said. 

Prankl,  44,  said  Iowa  Beef  Packers  would 
continue  to  tise  the  present  feeding  facilities 
even  after  the  new  facilities  are  constructed. 

"This  win  give  us  a  chance  to  compare 
the  efficiency  of  indoor  and  outdoor  feed- 
ing," he  said.  "I  think  we'll  find  the  energy 
loss  In  outside  feeding  yards  Is  a  bigger  fac- 
tor than  most  people  realize." 

Prankl  pointed  out  that  initial  Investment 
In  an  Indoor  feeding  setup  would  be  high, 
but  said  increased  efficiency  should  com- 
pensate for  this  In  a  short  time. 

He  said  silage  will  be  stored  In  bunker- 
type,  roofed  sUoe.  A  new  feed  mill  will  be 
constructed  to  handle  the  expanded  opera- 
tion. 

"I  don't  think  any  place  In  the  Nation 
will  be  able  to  compete  with  this  area  In 
controlled  environment  feeding,"  he  said. 

"We  do  not  anticipate  that  this  operation 
win  be  detrimental  to  Iowa  cattle  feeders  In 
any  way.  In  fact,  we  expect  It  to  benefit 
them. 

"If  It  Is  successful.  It  will  demonstrate 
the  efficient  way  of  feeding  cattle  and  should 
provide  a  good  example." 

McOlU  and  other  officials  pointed  out  that 
detailed  records  will  be  kept  on  cost  of  gain, 
efficiency  of  gain,  etc. 

Arden  Walker,  another  vice  president,  said, 
"There  Is  a  big  lag  between  what  Is  known 
about  efficient  cattle  feeding  and  the  way 
many  cattle  are  actually  fed.  We  want  to 
cloee  that  gap." 

Company  officials  said  such  an  operation, 
by  providing  a  steady  volume  of  slaughter 
cattle,  can  help  stabilize  cattle  prices. 

But  they  pointed  out  that  even  after  the 
Irvlngton  feedlot  Is  operating  at  maximum 


capacity,  they  wUl  sUll  be  buying  the  biggest 
part  of  the  cattle  they  need  for  slaughter. 

After  the  Dakota  City  plant  goes  Into  oper- 
ation next  year,  they  expect  to  be  slaughter- 
ing a  total  of  about  25,000  head  a  week  In 
the  three  plants.  This  would  be  about  5 
percent  of  the  Nation's  federally  Inspected 
beef  slaughter. 

The  Irvlngton  feedlot  will  give  farmers  In 
the  area  an  outlet  for  feeder  cattle  at  various 
stages  of  growth  and  an  outlet  for  locally 
grown  feed,  a  vice  president  said. 

Present  plans  call  for  about  1.5  million 
square  feet  of  feeding  area.  A  tremendous 
amount  of  liquid  manure  would  be  produced 
in  the  slatted-floor  setup. 

According  to  one  source,  steers  averaging 
800  pounds  in  weight  will  each  produce  6.8 
tons  of  liquid  manure  a  year  with  a  value  of 
about  $3.61  per  ton. 

The  company  plans  to  feed  medium- 
quality  feeders  (mostly  calves)  and  slaughter 
them  at  1,000  to  1,150  pounds  at  Choice 
grade. 

"There  Is  a  trend  toward  less  fat  and  waste 
on  slaughter  animals  and  we'll  produce  cattle 
with  a  high  degree  of  cutablllty,"  said  Fred 
Halgler,  who  coordinates  buying  and  selling 
activities. 

The  operation  will  require  a  lot  of  hired 
labor.  A  professional  nutritionist,  for  ex- 
ample, will  be  hired  to  formulate  feed  rations. 

The  efficiency  of  various  feed  rations  will 
be  determined  with  the  help  of  a  computer. 
Rations  will  be  punched  out  on  computer 
cards,  and  feed  will  be  weighed  and  mixed 
automatically. 

Information  wUl  also  be  fed  Into  a  com- 
puter to  help  determine  weight  and  kind  of 
cattle  to  be  fed. 

Iowa  Beef  Packers  was  organized  In  1960 
and  the  Denlson  plant  went  into  operation  In 
1961.  The  company's  headquarters  are  also 
at  Denl-son. 

A.  D.  "Andy"  Anderson  Is  president  of  the 
company.  Currier  J.  Holman  is  chairman  of 
the  board. 


EDMUND  JACKSON,  JR. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  TuNwrv]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  about  a  great 
leader  who  recently  died  and  who  I  was 
honored  to  call  my  friend. 

Edmund  Jackson,  Jr.  was  the  tribal 
chief  of  the  Quechan  Indian  Tribe  and 
president  of  the  Inter-Tribal  Council, 
Indians  of  Arizona.  Moreover,  Gov. 
Edmund  G.  Brown  appointed  him  to  the 
California  Indian  Education  Board 
where  he  served  with  distinction  until 
his  death. 

In  Ed  Jackson,  no  quality  amonp  the 
many  he  possessed  surpassed  his  warmth 
and  humanity  toward  his  fellow  man. 
I  talked  and  worked  with  him  on  many 
occasions.  Each  time  my  respect  for  his 
sincere  dedication  to  his  work  and  hts 
people  Increased.  His  contribution  to 
his  people  and  his  conmi unity  will  long 
be  remembered. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  known  Ed 
and  I  only  regret  that  he  could  not  have 
seen  the  fruition  of  many  of  his  hopes 
and  dreams.  The  things  Ed  Jackson 
worked  so  hard  for  must  and  will  be  con- 
tinued. 
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I  join  the  members  of  the  Quechan 
Indian  Tribe  in  their  loss. 


MILLENNIUM  OP  CHRISTIANITY  OP 
THE  POLISH  NATION 

Mr.  PASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dulski]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  RxcoRo 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mil- 
lennium of  Christianity  of  the  Polish 
nation  Is  being  celebrated  this  year,  not 
only  in  Poland  Itself,  but  aU  over  the 
world,  and  In  many  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Oreat  spiritual,  cxiltural,  and 
dyie  programs  have  been  planned  to 
commemorate  this  historic  anniversary. 
The  celebrations  in  our  country  will  be 
climaxed  by  the  visit  of  His  Eminence. 
Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynskl,  primate  of 
Poland,  late  this  summer  or  early  fall. 

There  are  over  30  million  Poles  in 
Poland  and  over  13  million  Poles  scat- 
tered throughout  the  world  who  will 
celebrate  this  1,000th  year  anniversary 
of  the  Catholic  baptism  of  Mleszko, 
Poland's  first  historical  ruler.  This  bap- 
tism provided  the  way  for  the  entry  of 
all  PoUsh  people  into  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Christian  Poland  has  produced  poets 
and  literary  men  highly  motivated  by 
Christian  principles.  Prom  earliest 
times,  Poland  has  had  a  procession  of 
gifted  artists,  painters,  educators,  scien- 
tists, architects,  and  musicians,  who 
glorlfled  Ood  In  their  works. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  Inaugurate  this  mil- 
lennium year,  to  which  PoUsh  Christians 
the  world  over  look  with  grateful  hearts, 
a  civic  banquet  was  held  by  the  diocese 
of  Buffalo,  in  Buffalo,  NY.,  on  Saturday. 
Jtmuary  8.  196(J.  The  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  this  banquet. 

A  descriptive  story  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's visit  to  Buffalo  on  this  significant 
occasion  was  written  by  a  very  able  re- 
porter of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  Ed 
Kowalewskl,  whom  I  have  known  for 
many  years.  Because  it  so  accurately 
highlights  the  Vice  President's  eloquent 
address  and  the  events  surrounding  his 
visit,  I  wish  to  Include  Mr.  Kowalewski's 
story,  which  appeared  in  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  on  January  10.  at  this 
point  In  the  Rbcoko: 
VmrwD  Statcs  Strxnothxns  Ties  With  Po- 

LI8R   PSOrLX,   HUMPHRCT    Sats   Hxxx 
(By  Ed  Kowalewskl) 

America's  world  aim  la  peace  and  to  help 
other  people  lead  national  lives  of  tbter  own 
choosing. 

Vice  President  HTTaaaT  H.  RtncFHaT 
■treaaed  this  as  the  basic  U.S.  policy  be- 
fore 1.100  persons  In  the  StaUer  Hilton  Satur- 
day sight.  Ha  was  the  principal  speaker  at 
a  dinner  marking  the  1.000th  anniversary  ot 
Poliah  ChrUtUnlty. 

The  Vice  President  and  his  wUe  were  In- 
troduced to  a  guttering  audience  that  com- 
prtaad  leaden  of  the  Polish-American  com- 
muBltv.  hlch-ranklng  dlfrnttarles  from  Cath- 
oUo.  notaatant  and  Jewish  faiths,  and  men 
and  women  prominent  In  the  economic,  edu- 


cational and  political  life  of  Buffalo  and  west- 
ern New  York. 

LXAVXS  CAS  TO  CBZKT  CBOWD8 

The  dinner  climaxed  "a  meet  delightful" 
Buffalo  visit  for  the  Vice  Preeldent  and  Mrs. 
Humphrey. 

They  were  greeted  by  about  150  p>€rsons 
When  they  arrived  at  Greater  Buffalo  Inter- 
national Airport  and  by  crowd  clusters,  rang- 
ing from  25  to  several  hundred,  along  the 
route  to  the  Statler  Hilton. 

Mr.  HtJMPHBKT  got  out  of  hl8  llmouslne  sev- 
eral times  to  greet  and  be  greeted  by  the 
excited,  cheering  crowds.  Some  had  waited 
for  2  hours  In  the  11'  weather. 

DKPAaTS  raoM  PKEPAaac  test 

As  the  Humphreys  entered  the  hotel,  they 
were  greeted  by  several  hundred  spectators 
and  the  St.  Stanislaus  Boys'  Choir,  accom- 
panied by  a  band. 

Mr.  HuMPHarr  remarked  at  the  dinner  that 
Bviffalo's  weather  may  be  cold  but  "what  a 
warm  reception." 

Departing  from  his  text  to  touch  on  Viet- 
nam, Mr.  Htjmphket  declared : 

"We  seek  to  Impose  no  burden  or  will 
on  anyone.  We  seek  to  help  people  to  build 
a  nation  and  a  life  of  their  own." 

He  asserted  that  p>eace  does  not  come  "by 
hoping."  It  comes  out  of  "sacrifice,  pain, 
perserverance.  even  as  you  fight  and  die  for 
It." 

Since  World  War  n.  Mr.  Humprhft  re- 
piorted,  this  dual  national  policy  of  peace  and 
national  self-determination  has  coet  the 
United  States  175,000  casualties  and  "billions 
ot  dollars." 

POLAND'S  WESTiniN  HIStrrACE 

"We  have  watched  the  tide  of  communism 
roll  over  people  and  we  don't  Intend  to  have 
It  done  any  more,"  Mr.  Humphret  declared. 

Devoting  his  speech  largely  to  Poland  and 
to  the  significance  of  Its  1,000  years  of  Chris- 
tianity, Mr.  Humphrey  called  for  further 
strengthening  of  the  ties  between  Poland 
and  the  United  States 

"Our  ties  with  Poland  and  the  Polish 
people  are  broad  and  deep  and  they  are  en- 
during," he  said. 

Since  Its  acceptance  of  Christianity  1,000 
years  ago.  Mr.  Hdmphret  said.  PoUand  has 
always  been  Identified  with  the  Western 
World,  with  Independence   and   freedom. 

"We  must  never  give  the  Polish  people  any 
reason  to  believe  that  we  have  forsaken 
them."  he  warned. 

POlISH-UNrmD    STATXa    TfES    STRENOTHENBD 

Mr.  Humphret  recalled  President  Ken- 
nedy's statement  5  years  ago  that  "we  must 
strive  to  restore  the  traditional  Identifica- 
tion which  Poland  and  E.astern  Europe  have 
had  with  the  European  community  Instead 
of  the  Soviet  empire." 

"This."  Mr.  Humphrey  declared,  "is  the 
policy  of  President  .Johnson  and  of  his  ad- 
ministration 

"It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  been 
building  bridges  to  the  Polish  people  to  re- 
open their  traditional  communication  In 
trade,  people  and  Ideas. 

"We  have  strengthened  the  economic  and 
cultural  ties  between  Poland  and  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  Humphrey  enumerated  steps  taken  by 
th  United  States  to  help  the  Polish  people, 
Including  construction  of  a  $10  million,  300- 
bed  children's  hospital  In  Krakow,  use  of  Pol- 
ish currency  obtained  from  the  sale  of  Ameri- 
can farm  products  for  other  worthwhile  proj- 
ects, and  trade  expansion  between  the  two 
countries. 

"PEOPLE    WILL    prevail" 

Mr.  Humphret  emphasized  that  America's 
ties  with  Poland  are  with  the  people  and  not 
with  a  Soviet-dominated  government. 

"The  people  will  prevail  ultimately  In  that 
country  and  elsewhere,"  he  asserted. 


America  must  continue  buUdlng  bridges 
between  Itself  and  Poland,  Mr.  Humphrtt  de- 
clared, and  said  that,  In  this  effort,  "in  a 
very  real  sense,  we  are  above  politics." 

One  of  the  benefits  of  this  bridge  to  Po- 
land, Mr.  Humphrey  stUd.  Is  that  the  United 
States  has  been  to  carry  on  dialogs  with 
China  there. 

"I  think  we  have  something  of  a  restrain- 
ing and  moderating  Influence  on  Pelping," 
Mr.  Humphrey  reported. 

MU'ST    PREBEBVE    TRADITIONS 

In  the  course  of  his  48-mlnute  talk,  in- 
terspersed with  folksy  humor,  Mr.  Humphret 
cited  the  gradual  disappearance  of  prejudice 
against  the  foreign  born  and  their  de- 
scendants. 

"There  was  a  time — ^happily  long  past 
now — when  the  noble  concept  of  the  United 
States  as  a  melting  pot  of  nations  was  per- 
versely misinterpreted  to  mean  the  oblitera- 
tion of  all  distinctive  national  characteris- 
tics. This  was  the  time  when  too  many 
people  spoke  with  scorn  and  even  suspicion 
of  so-called  hyphenated  Americans,"  he  said. 
POLISH  spiarr  unbroken 

"Porttinately,  we  have  long  since  outgrown 
all  that.  We  have  learned  that  Irish-Ameri- 
cans and  Italian-Americans  and  Polish- 
Americans  and  Scandinavian-Americans  are 
not  less  than  Americans — but  Americans 
plus,  with  the  rich  heritage  of  their  former 
national  cultures  and  traditions." 

He  paid  tribute  to  Poland's  golden  eras  and 
Its  contributions  to  world  and  American 
culture.  ' 

"Tragically,  the  past  two  centuries  have 
witnessed  unptaralleled  disasters  for  Poland 
as  a  nation,"  he  noted. 

"But  throughout  these  disasters,  the  spirit 
of  the  Polish  people  has  remained  unbowed 
and  unbroken.  United  by  their  language  and 
their  faith,  they  have  defied  every  effort  to 
divide  or  destroy  them." 

Other  speakers  also  stressed  the  signifi- 
cance and  the  challenge  of  Poland's  Chris- 
tian millennium. 

The  Most  Reverend  Stanislaus  J.  Brzana. 
auxiliary  bishop  of  the  Buffalo  Catholic  dio- 
cese and  general  chairman  of  the  yearlong 
observance,  urged  that  the  millennium  cele- 
bration "Inspire  us  to  a  more  faithful,  more 
vigorous,  and  more  fruitful  life,  according  to 
the  teachings  of  our   Saviour.  Jesus  Christ. 

"We  pray  that  It  may  deepen  the  faltb, 
promote  ecumenical  understanding,  and  In- 
crease the  love  which  binds  us  together  a^ 
children  of  the  Heavenly  Father." 

PRAISES  CARDINAL  WTSZTNSKI 

Christianity  "does  not  merely  accumulate 
years  like  an  old  monument,"  the  bishop  said 

"It  lives  and  has  the  power  of  renewing 
itself.  It  Is  like  a  tree  that  buds  In  the  spring 
and  produces  fruit  each  year.  In  this  age  of 
renewal,  sparked  by  the  Vatican  Council,  we 
recall  the  history  of  ancient  Christianity. 
but  at  the  same  time  we  try  to  capture  Its 
youth  and  vigor." 

The  Most  Reverend  James  A.  McNulty, 
bishop  of  the  Buffalo  Diocese,  paid  tribute 
to  His  Eminence  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynski, 
primate  of  Poland,  and  recalled  his  promise 
that  the  "church  in  Poland  will  survive  and 
with  her,  the  freedom  of  my  people." 

Bishop  McNulty  described  Poland  as  a 
"heroic  and  martyred  nation. 

"Poland  has  experienced  the  cruelties  and 
treacheries  of  Oodless  neighbors,  yet,  In  all 
of  those  years  of  strife  and  turmoil,  her 
ancient  title  radiates  so  splendidly  today. 
Poland  ever  faithful,"  Bishop  McNulty  said. 
crrr's  "special  pride" 

Mayor  Sedlta  described  the  Poland's 
Christian  Mllleimlum  as  of  "monumental  im- 
portance to  all  people  throughout  the  world 
who  live  by  or  benefit  from  the  Judeo- 
ChrlsUan  ethic." 
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"It  must  be  a  source  of  comfort  and  en- 
couragement for  all  people  who  live  in  op- 
pression that,  after  aU.  permanence  in  this 
life  resides  only  in  those  institutions  which 
give  place  to  the  proper  relationship  of  man 
to  man  and  man  to  the  Father,"  he  said. 

The  mayor  said  the  Niagara  Frontier  will 
take  special  pride  this  year  in  that  350,000 
of  the  residents  are  of  Polish  descent. 

•We  may  count  the  blessings  they  have 
brought  to  the  church  in  America,  and  the 
skills,  the  strength  and  vitality  they  have 
brought  to  the  communities  where  they  re- 
side," he  asserted. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Matthew  J.  Jasen 
was  toastmaster  and  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Joseph  P.  Kuszynskl  was  dinner  chairman. 

MINGLES    WITH   GUESTS 

Henry  J.  Oslnskl,  lay  chairman  of  the 
diocesan  observance  committee.  Introduced 
the  Vice  President. 

After  a  brief  biographical  sketch,  Mr. 
Oslnskl  related: 

"If  you  had  been  traveling  west  In  South 
Dakota  in  the  1930's,  you  would  have  come 
upon  a  highway  sign  which  read:  'Welcome 
to  Huron.  8.  Dak.  You're  among  friends, 
10,000  of  'em.'  And  right  behind  that  sign 
was  another  sign  which  read:  'Humphrfy 
wants  to  see  you."  And  If  you  had  gone  Into 
that  little  town  and  stopped  at  Humphrey's 
drugstore,  you  would  have  discovered  that  it 
,fajg  true — Humphrey  made  you  feel  that  he 
did  want  to  see  you. 

"Well,  Mr.  Vice  President,  tonight  we  wel- 
come you  to  Erie  County.  You're  among 
friends,   and   we   all   came   to   see   and   hear 

you" 

Between  the  main  course  and  dessert,  Mr. 
Humphret  insisted  on  leaving  the  speaker's 
table  to  mingle  with  the  overflow  guests, 
seated  In  the  ballroom  foyer  and  the  Ter- 
race  Room. 

SERENADED    BT    COMBINED    SINGERS 

Led  by  Representative  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski, 
Democrat,  of  Buffalo,  the  guests  toasted  Mr. 
Humphrey  and  his  wife  with  red  burgundy 
and  with  raised  glasses,  sang  the  traditional 
PoUsh  song,  "Sto  Lat,"  which  entreats  100 
years  of  health  and  happiness. 

The  Humphreys  also  were  serenaded  by 
combined  singers  of  the  Echo  Society 
Chorus.  Niagara  Falls,  and  the  Paderewskl 
Singing  Society,  under  the  direction  of 
Michael  C.  Slomlnskl. 

The  Invocation  was  by  the  Right  Reverend 
Thaddeus  F.  Zlellnskl.  bishop  of  the  Btiffalo- 
Pittsburgh  Diocese  of  the  Polish  National 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  Invocation  by  the 
Most  Reverend  Plus  A.  Benlncasa,  auxiliary 
bishop  of  the  Buffalo  Catholic  Diocese. 

Other  religious  leaders  among  the  32  per- 
sons at  the  speakers'  table  were  the  Right 
Reverend  Laurlston  L.  Scalfe,  Episcopal 
bishop  of  western  New  York,  and  Dr.  Mar- 
tin L.  Goldberg,  rabbi  of  Temple  Beth  Zlon. 

An  outstanding  citizen  of  Buffalo,  who 
cooperated  with  Mr.  Henry  J.  Oslnskl  in 
making  the  Vice  President's  visit  pos- 
sible, was  Mr.  Vincent  Gaughan.  He 
worked  many  hours  behind  the  scenes 
which  helped  to  make  this  civic  celebra- 
tion the  great  success  that  it  was. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my  pleasure  to  In- 
clude in  the  Record  the  speech  delivered 
by  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  on  January  8,  1966,  at  the  civic 
banquet  held  by  the  Diocese  of  Buffalo 
at  the  Hotel  Statler-Hllton: 
Remarks  op  Vice  PassmENT  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey. Polish  Mtllennium,  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
Jantjart  8,   1966 

I  am  proud  and  happy  to  Join  in  this 
celebration  of  the  Christian  millennium  of 
the  Polish  people,  which  began  last  summer 
and  will  come  to  a  climax  with  the  visit 
of  Cardinal  Wyszjmskl  this  October. 


Tbia  double    umlvenary— oommemorat- 

Ing  the  emergence  of  Poland  as  a  nation  and 
its  acceptance  of  Christianity — Is  important 
to  the  Polish  people.  30  million  in  Poland 
and  12  million  more  outside. 

But  it  is  also  an  Important  event  for  the 
whole  of  the  Western  World.  For  It  marks 
a  thousand  years  of  Polish  Identification 
with  the  West. 

When  Duke  Mleszko,  the  first  historical 
ruler  of  Poland,  was  baptized  in  the  year 
966,  he  accepted  for  his  people  not  only 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  but  the  whole 
of  the  traditions  and  values  of  Western 
civilization. 

Whenever  Poland  has  been  free,  it  has 
freely  chosen  to  be  part  of  the  European 
community. 

This  millennium  Is  an  Important  occasion 
for  all  Americans  as  well.  Our  ties  with 
Poland  and  the  Polish  people  are  broad  and 
deep. 

There  Is  a  visible,  but  not  widely  known. 
Illustration  of  these  ties  In  our  Nation's 
Capital.  If  you  visit  the  beautiful  Jefferson 
Memorial,  you  will  hotlce  that  his  statue 
portrays  him  wearing  a  long  fur-collared 
coat. 

That  coat,  a  favorite  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's, was  given  him  by  his  good  friend  Thad- 
deus Kosciusko,  a  valiant  fighter  for  free- 
dom here  and  in  his  own  country. 

General  Kosciusko  received  from  our  Gov- 
ernment a  large  grant  of  land  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  in  our  War  of  Independ- 
ence. When  he  returned  to  his  native  land, 
he  left  a  testament  with  Jefferson,  from 
which  I  quote : 

"I  •  •  •  do  hereby  declare  and  direct  that, 
should  I  make  no  other  testamentary  dis- 
position of  my  property  In  the  United  States, 
I  hereby  authorize  my  friend  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson to  employ  the  whole  thereof  on  pur- 
chasing Negroes  and  giving  them  liberty  In 
my  name;  In  giving  them  an  education  in 
trade  or  otherwise;  in  having  them  instruct- 
ed In  their  new  conditions  In  the  duties  of 
morality,  which  may  make  them  good  neigh- 
bors, husbands,  and  wives,  in  their  duties  as 
citizens,  teaching  them  to  be  defenders  of 
their  liberty  and  their  country,  and  in  what- 
soever may  make  them  happy  and  useful." 
Like  his  fellow  countryman  Caslmlr  Pu- 
laski, who  gave  his  life  In  the  cause  of  Amer- 
ican Independence,  Kosciusko  not  only  cher- 
ished freedom  for  himself,  he  sought  to  give 
It  to  others  as  well. 

And  the  same  spirit  continues  to  animate 
the  7  million  Americans  of  Polish  descent. 
"I'hey  have  played  their  full  part  in  every 
aspect  of  our  national  life — from  the  hardest 
kind  of  work  in  our  fields  and  factories  to 
the  highest  levels  of  professional,  intellec- 
tual, cultural  and  political  achievement. 

Tiiey  have  lived  and  worked  for  our  coun- 
try, and  in  time  of  war  they  have  fought 
and  died  for  It. 

There  was  a  time — happily  long  past  now — 
when  the  noble  concept  of  tlie  United  States 
as  a  melting  pot  of  nations  was  perversely 
misinterpreted  to  mean  the  obliteration  of 
all  distinctive  national  characteristics.  This 
was  the  time  when  too  many  people  spoke 
with  scorn  and  even  suspicion  of  so-called 
hyphenated  Americans. 

Fortunately,  we  have  long  since  outgrown 
all  that.  We  have  learned  that  Irish -Amer- 
icans and  Italian-Americans  and  Polish- 
Americans  are  not  less  than  Americans,  but 
/jnericans  plus — plus  the  rich  heritage  of 
their  former  national  cultures  and  traditions. 
Regrettably,  outworn  prejudices  and  bigo- 
tries hung  on  In  our  Immigration  laws  long 
after  .the  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans had  rejected  them. 

It  was  a  great  day  last  year  when  President 
Johnson  signed  the  Immigration  Act  of  1965 
at  the  foot  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  thus 
righting  what  he  forthrlghtly  termed  a  "cruel 
and  enduring  wrong."  On  that  occasion,  he 
said :  "Our  beautiful  America  was  built  by  a 


nation  of  strangers  •  •  •  the  land  flour- 
ishes, because  It  was  fed  from  so  many 
sources." 

I  mjrself  am  proud  of  my  Norwegian  heri- 
tage. And  you  are  rightly  proud  of — and 
right  to  commemorate — your  splendid  Polish 
heritage. 

I  think  of  King  Kaslmir  II.  who  founded 
the  University  of  Krakow  in  1364,  and  of  the 
many  hundreds  of  learned  men — mathema- 
ticians, physicists,  astronomers,  physicians, 
historians,  and  philosophers — whom  that 
university  trained  and  gave  to  European  cul- 
ture. 

I  think  of  Poland's  golden  age  of  intellec- 
tual and  cultural  achievement  in  the  16th 
century,  and  of  the  splendid  flowering  of 
the  Polish  spirit  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
century. 

These  centuries  were  centuries  of  great- 
ness. 

Tragically,  the  past  two  centuries  have 
witnessed  uni>aralleled  disasters  for  Poland 
as  a  nation. 

But  throughout  these  disasters,  the  spirit 
of  the  Polish  people  has  remained  unbowed 
and  unbroken.  United  by  their  language 
and  their  faith,  they  have  defied  all  efforts 
to  divide  them. 

And  even  during  these  hard  years  for  the 
Poliah  people,  they  continued  to  produce, 
in  rich  abundance,  poets,  novelists,  drama- 
tists, painters,  and  above  all  masters  of  that 
universal  language,  music. 

1  think  of  Frederic  Chopin,  whoee  bril- 
liance as  a  composer  continues  to  astonish 
and  delight  us.  I  think  of  the  supremely 
gifted  performers  in  more  recent  times — 
Ignace  Paderewskl,  Artur  Rubinstein,  and 
Wanda  Landowska,  and  conductor  Artur 
Rodzinskl. 

Five  years  ago  President  Kermedy  declared: 
"We  must  strive  to  restore  the  traditional 
identification  which  Poland  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope have  had  with  the  European  commu- 
nity Instead  of  the  Soviet  empire.  For 
Poland  back  through  the  centuries  has  be- 
longed to  the  European  tradition  of  free- 
dom and  national  Independence.  It  has 
been  a  part  of  European  culture,  of  Euro- 
pean economy,  and  European  history.  And 
even  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  rewTlte  that 
history." 

This  is  the  poUey  of  President  Johnson 
and  of  his  administration. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  sent  my 
good  friend  John  Gronouskl  to  Poland  as 
our  Ambassador — back  that  Is,  to  the  birth- 
place of  his  parents. 

And  if  any  proof  were  needed  of  the  warm 
and  deep  affection  of  the  Polish  people  for 
America — and  Americans — the  reception  they 
gave  Ambassador  Gronouskl  surely  provided 
an  exclamation  point. 

We  have  been  busy  building  bridges  to 
the  Polish  people  to  reopen  their  traditional 
communication  in  trade,  people,  and  ideas 
with  the  West. 

We  have  strengthened  the  economic  and 
cultural  ties  between  Poland  and  the  United 
States. 

And  we  are  supporting  Poland's  applica- 
tion for  membership  in  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  at  Geneva,  the 
free  world's  principal  forum  for  trade  nego- 
tiations. 

We  have  sold  American  farm  products  for 
PoUsh  currency  which.  In  turn,  we  have  been 
able  to  spend  on  worthwhile  projects  for 
the  promotion  of  friendship  between  our 
two  peoples. 

Only  last  month,  for  example.  Congress- 
man Zablocb:!  headed  an  American  delega- 
tion to  the  dedication  of  a  300-bed  children's 
hospital  and  research  center  In  Krakow — for 
whose  construction,  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Congressman  and  myself,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment had  provided  more  than  $10  million. 

There  Is  much  more  to  be  done.  We  must 
never  give  the  Polish  people  any  reason  to 
believe  that  we  have  foraaken  them. 
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Tbe  brldgM  we  hare  built  to  Pol&nd  can 
be  of  grsAt  value  for  world  peace  ae  well. 

It  la  In  Waraaw  that  we  have  maintained 
a  continuing  dialog  with  Communist 
China.  By  cpeaklng  frankly  to  tbe  Chinese 
Oommunlata  about  our  Intereeta  and  objec- 
tlvea,  we  have  had — I  think — a  significant 
moderating  and  restraining  effect  upon 
Pslplng. 

Very  recently  my  good  friend  Ambassador 
HarrUnan  vlalted  Poland  for  Important  dls- 
ctiaslooa  with  Pollah  leaders  aa  a  slgnlfloant 
part  of  President  Johnson's  all-out  effort  to 
get  the  dispute  In  Vietnam  off  tbe  battle- 
field and  on  to  the  conference  table. 

I  want  also  to  pay  tribute  to  a  bold  and 
generous  Initiative  taken  In  November  by 
the  Pollah  Catholic  Church.  At  the  historic 
Vatican  Council  in  Rome  the  Polish  primates, 
headed  by  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  himself,  ad- 
dreaaed  a  letter  to  the  Oerman  bishops  In- 
vltlag  them  to  join — in  the  spirit  of  recon- 
ciliation between  tbe  two  nations — in  the 
ecclesiastical  celebrations  of  tbe  PolLsb  mll- 
lenlum. 

I  commend  Cardinal  Wyszynskl's  letter  of 
Invitation  to  the  thoughtful  attention  of  all 
Americans.  It  Is  a  noble,  dignified,  and  elo- 
quent document  worthy  of  the  beet  tradl- 
blons  of  the  Polish  Catholic  Church. 

The  Polish  bishops  write  candidly  and 
pavaly  of  the  tragic  chapters  In  the  rela- 
tions between  Poland  and  Oermany — notably 
the  Nazi  occupation — but  they  also  record 
the  happier  and  more  fruitful  relations  of 
sarller  centuries. 

They  speak  of  the  great  national  saint  of 
Poland,  8t.  Jadwlga,  and  they  say;  "No  one 
m  Poland  reproached  (her)  with  being  of 
3erman  origin.  On  the  contrary,  with  the 
»xceptlon  of  a  few  nationalistic  fanatics,  she 
s  generally  considered  to  be  the  best  ex- 
>reaslon  of  Christian  brldge-bulldlng  be- 
iween  Poland  and  Germany  *  *  *.  It  Is 
ust  a  fact  that  the  best  bridges  between  na- 
lons  are  built  by  holy  i>eople.  by  people  who 
lave  a  pure  mind  and  pure  hands." 

I  do  not  claim  any  special  sanctity  for  the 
Tnlted  States,  but  I  do  say  that  the  bridges 
ve  have  sought  to  build  with  the  Polish 
>eople  are  built  with  pure  friendship  and 
'eepect,  and  with  no  motive  but  the  motive 
if  freemen  reaching  out  to  those  In  whom 
he  free  spirit  bums. 

May  I  conclude  by  wishing  the  Polish  peo- 
>le.  In  their  own  homeland  and  throughout 
he  world,  a  second  Christian  mlllenlum 
rorthy  of  the  first — and  a  happier  and  more 
ortunate  one. 

We  cannot  give  to  Poland  our  boundaries 
aade  outwardly  secure  by  great  oceans.    The 

1  ■ollah  people  must  continue  to  live  on  a 

I  reat  plain,  secured  by  no  natural  bound- 

I  rlea. 

But.  In  this  thermonucelar  age,  physical 

1  loundarlas  have  lost  their  old  meaning. 
All  of  us  In  the  world  must  look  for  our 

1  sal  and  lasting  security  to  tbe  establishment 

(  f  a  world  order  of  peace  and  law. 

In  such  a  world,  which  all  of  us  must  help 
buUd,  may  the  Polish  people  be  free  to 

1  .ve  as  they  see  fit. 
May  they  be  secure  from  aggression  or  ez- 
irnal  pressure  in  a  world  made  safe,  not  for 

I  ny   single   all-pervading   ideology,   but   for 

I U  the  rich  dlveialty  of  human  traditions 

I  nd  aaptratlona. 


Proposed  alteration  op  cer- 
tain RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN 
MEMBER  BANKS  AND  THEIR  AF- 
FILIATES 

Mr.  FASCKLL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
voanlmous  oonaent  that  tbe  gentleman 


t  -om  California  [Mr.  Hahiia]  may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Ricord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  bill  to  alter  certain  rela- 
tionships between  member  banks  and 
their  afBliates. 

United  States  Code,  title  12,  section 
371(c)  is  the  portion  of  the  national 
banking  laws  which  govern  the  extension 
of  credit  by  member  banks  to  affiliates 
and  sets  forth  certain  limitations  and 
conditions  relating  thereto. 

Subphrases  3  and  4  of  the  third  para- 
graph of  the  section  relate  to  transac- 
tions with  Edge  Act  corporations  and 
these  are  exempted  from  the  general 
limitations.  An  exemption  is  also  pro- 
vided for  subsidiarier  of  Edge  Act  cor- 
porations if  100-percent  owned,  except 
for  directors'  shares  not  in  excess  of  10 
percent  of  the  outstanding  shares. 

United  States  Code,  title  12,  section 
221(a)  defines  as  an  affiliate,  sub- 
sidiaries, where  the  parent  owns 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  vot- 
ing shares  or  of  the  shares  voted  for 
the  election  of  directors  at  the  preceding 
elections.  Thus,  a  subsidiary  of  an  Edge 
Act  corporation  which  owns  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  shares — and  does  not  other- 
wise have  control— is  not  deemed  to  be 
an  affiliate,  and  the  member  bank  could 
deal  with  it  and  not  be  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  section  371(c).  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  Edge  Act  corporation 
owns  51  percent  or  more  of  the  shares  of 
the  subsidiary  then  the  limitations  apply 
from  that  point  on  to  100  percent.  This 
does  not  seem  to  make  any  sense  at  all. 
In  fact,  it  would  appear  that  if  the  per- 
centage of  ownership  increases  the  bene- 
fits of  control  increases  and  it  would  be 
more  logical  to  eliminate  the  restrictions 
than  to  impose  them.  In  other  words, 
from  1  to  50  percent  there  are  no  limita- 
tions; from  50  ^o  99  percent  there  are 
limitations. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  section 
371(c)  deletes  from  subphrases  3  and  4 
the  reference  to  100-percent  ownership. 
The  illogical  nature  of  this  statutory 
situation  has  been  recognized  for  some 
time  but  nothing  appears  to  have  been 
done  about  it.  In  "National  Banks  and 
the  Future,"  being  a  report  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Banking  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  on  page 
131,  the  following  appears: 

A  peculiar  restriction  on  Edge  Act  activities 
of  banks  Is  found  In  section  23a  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act,  which  restricts  a  bank's 
power  to  make  loans  to  subsidiaries  of  Its 
Edge  Act  affiliates  In  which  the  Edge  Act  cor- 
poration has  a  controlling,  but  less  than  full. 
Interest,  tieglslatlon  has  been  Introduced  to 
remedy  this  unwarranted  restriction  and  the 
passage  of  such  legislation  would  clearly  be  in 
the  best  Interests  of  our  International  eco- 
nomic policy. 

A  recent  examination  Into  what  Is 
going  on  In  the  areas  of  International 
finance  indicates  that  there  are  many 
situations  where,  from  an  economic  and 
business  viewpoint,  it  is  desirable  for 
Edge  Act  corporations  to  invest  In  sub- 


sidiaries and  to  have  more  than  50  per- 
cent but  less  than  100  percent  owner- 
ship. This  permits  a  flexibility  which 
appears  to  be  very  desirable. 


NEWEST  MEMBER  OP  PRESIDENT'S 
CABINET 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr,  Speaker  I 
deeply  regret  that  a  meeting  this  morn- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  involving  matters  which  go 
to  the  heart  of  the  committee  system 
and  orderly  procedure  in  the  House,  pre- 
vented my  attendance  this  morning  at 
the  swearing-in  of  the  newest  member 
of  the  President's  Cabinet,  the  Honor- 
able Robert  C.  Weaver,  Secretary  of  the 
newly  created  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

The  legislation  creating  this  Depart- 
ment originated,  as  is  required  by  House 
rules,  in  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  but  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  having  jurisdiction 
over  housing  legislation,  was  of  course 
most  interested  in  the  proposal.  We  all 
look  forward  with  great  expectations 
to  the  successful  operation  of  the  new 
Department  under  Dr.  Weaver. 

During  his  years  as  Administrator  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
Dr.  Weaver  has  favorably  impressed  all 
of  us  on  the  housing  subcommittee  with 
his  grasp  and  understanding  of  housing 
and  urban  problems,  and  with  his  gen- 
tlemanly qualities.  I  congratulate  him 
on  this  tremendous  honor  and  I  wish 
him  all  success  in  his  important  posi- 
tion— one  which  he  has  earned  by  ability 
and  by  his  hard  work  and  his  devotion 
to  good  housing  policies  and  practices. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  KErrn  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Garmatz)  ,  for  the  week  of 
January  17.  on  account  of  official 
business. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McDade)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  HORTON. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fascell)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Callan. 

Mr.  WnxiAM  D.  Ford. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  125.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  date  for  transmission  of  the  economic 
report. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  31  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  January  19,  1966,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


facility  or  other  place,  In  connection  with 
vocational  rehabilitation  or  counseling,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  examination,  treatment,  or 
care;  without  amendment  (Kept.  No.  1216). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1896.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  of  examination  of  financial  statements, 
fiscal  year  1965.  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, Department  of  Agriculture  (H.  Doc. 
No.  360);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  and  ordered  printed. 

1897.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  of  use  of  contractor-furnished  person- 
nel in  violation  of  statutes  governing  Federal 
employment,  Post  Office  Department;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1898.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  of  hospital  and  surgical-medical  In- 
surance benefits  available  under  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  plans,  Department  of  Public 
Health,  District  of  Columbia  government;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas :  (Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  11006.  A  bill  to  extend 
the  statutory  burial  allowance  to  certain  vet- 
erans whose  deaths  occur  as  a  result  of  a 
service-connected  disability;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1213).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  11007.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide statutory  authority  for  the  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  assume 
the  duties  of  Administrator  during  the  ab- 
sence or  disability  of  the  Administrator,  or 
during  a  vacancy  In  that  office,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1214).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas :  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  HJl.  11747.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  3203,  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  restrict  the  conditions  under  which  ben- 
efits are  Immediately  reduced  upon  read- 
mission  of  veterans  for  hospitalization  or 
other  institutional  care;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1215) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas :  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  HJl.  11748.  A  bill  to  amend 
secUon  111  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  the  prepayment  of  certain  ex- 
penses associated  with  the  travel  of  veter- 
ans to  or  from  a  Veterans'  Administration 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BANDSTRA; 
HJl.  12115.  A   bill    to   amend    the   Packers 
and    Stockyards    Act    of    1921,    as    amended, 
to  prohibit  feeding  of  livestock  by  cerUln 
packers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.R.  12116.  A   bill    to   provide    educational 
assistance   to  certain   veterans   of  service   In 
the    Armed    Forces;    to    the    Committee    on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.  12117.  A    bill    creating   a   commission 
to   be   known   as   the   CommlBslon    on    Nox- 
ious and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BRAY: 
H.R.  12118.  A   bill    to   provide    educational 
assistance   to   certain   veterans  of  service  In 
the    Armed    Forces;    to    the    Committee    on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  12119.  A  bill    to   authorize   the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  re- 
construct  the   substructure    and   to   replace 
the  superstructure  of  the  existing  14th  Street 
or  Highway  Bridge  across  the  Potomac  River, 
and   for   other   purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.R.  12120.  A   bill   to   provide    educational 
assistance  to  certain   veterans   of  service  In 
the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H.R.  12121.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  grant  a  prefer- 
ence for  appointment  to  the  Military.  Naval, 
and  Air  Force  Academies  to  the  sons  of  all 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  killed 
or  die  m  line  of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CURTIN: 
H.R.  12122.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  IS  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  liberalize  the 
basis  on  which  pension  Is  payable  by  provid- 
ing  that  public  or  private  retirement  pay- 
ments shall  not  be  counted  as  Income  and 
that  the  Income  of  the  spouse  shall  be  dis- 
regarded In  the  determination  of  annual  In- 
come  of   a   veteran;    to   eliminate   the    "net 
worth"  eligibility  test;  and  to  repeal  the  re- 
quirement  of   reduction   of    pension   during 
hospitalization    for    veterans    with    depend- 
ents; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
H.R.  12123.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  In  order  to  in- 
crease by  20  percent  the  Income  limitations 
Imposed  by  that  chapter  on  persons  entitled 
to  pensions  thereunder;    to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  DORN: 
H.R.  12124.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance    to    veterans    who    serve    In    the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  Induction  period; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DOW : 
H.R.  12125.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  12126.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  treat  sintering  or 
burning  as  a  mining  process  1b  the  case  of 
shale,  clay,  and  slate  used,  or  sold  for  use, 
as  lightweight  concrete  aggregates;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
H.R.  12127.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  raise  the  Income 
limitations  applicable  with  respect  to  pen- 
B\onB  payable  under  that  title;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  12128.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  Increase  by   10 
percent  the  rate  of  pension  payable  to  cer- 
tain  widows   of    veterans   of   World   War   I, 
World  War  II.  and  the  Korean  conflict;   and 
to  increase  the  income  limitations  applicable 
with   respect  to  the  payment  of  such   pen- 
sions; to  the  Ctommlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.  12129.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
benefits  under  the  Federal  Employees'  Group 
Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954.  to  strengthen  the 
financial   condition  of   the  fund   created   by 
such  act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HANNA : 
H.R.  12130.  A  bill  to  alter  certain  relation- 
ships   between    member    banks    and    their 
affiliates;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
HR.  12131.  A   bin   to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Older  Workers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.R.  12132.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  series  of  postage  stamps  in 
commemoration   of   the  millennium   of   the 
Polish  nation  In  the  calendar  year  1966;   to 
the    Committee    on   Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS : 
HJl.  12133.  A    bill    to    extend    and    amend 
the  Library  Services  and   Construction  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RACE: 
H.R.  12134.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  California,  and 
for   other   purpoees;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.R.  12135.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United   States   Code   so   as   to    Increase   the 
rates    of    pension    payable    under    that    title 
to  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II. 
and  the  Korean  conflict  and  their  widows  by 
10  percent  and  raise  the  Income  limitations 
applicable   with   respect   to  the   payment  of 
such  pensions  by  $600  per  annum;   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  12136.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  do  certain  work  for  the 
control  of  beach  erosion  at  Capltola.  Calif.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY : 
H.R.  12137.  A   bill    to  provide   educational 
assistance   to  certain   veterans  of  service   In 
Vietnam;    to    the    Committee   on    Veterans' 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  TUPPER: 
H.R.  12138.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
so  as  to  authorize  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  sea  grant  colleges  and  programs 
by  Initiating  and  supporting  programs  of 
education,  training,  and  research  In  the  ma- 
rine sciences  and  a  program  of  advisory 
services  relating  to  activities  In  the  marine 
sciences,  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  sub- 
merged lands  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
by  participants  carrying  out  these  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H  J.  Res.  804.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.  Con.  Res.  641.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Li- 
brary to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constan- 
tino Brumldl;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 
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BylCr.  DUIjBKZ: 

H.  Con.  Rm.  642.  Concurrent  reaolutlon  au- 
tborlslnf  the  Joint  Committee  on  tbe  LI- 
brary  to  procure  %  marble  bust  of  Oon«t&n- 
tlno  Brumldl:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration . 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

H.  Con.  Re*.  643.  Concurrent  reaolutlon  au- 
thorlxlng  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Li- 
brary to  procure  a  marble  buct  of  Constan- 
tino Brumldl;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration . 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA 

H.  Con.  Rm.  644.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorising the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Li- 
brary to  prociire  a  marble  bust  of  Constan- 
tino Bramldl:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration . 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  nUnols : 

H.  Con.  Res.  MS.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Li- 
brary to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constan- 
tino Brumldl;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration . 

ByMr.  ASPINALL: 

H.  Res.  087.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  investi- 


gations autboriaed  by  House  Resolution  80; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MacGREOOR  : 
H.  Res.  868.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  allow 
televising  and  broadcasting  of  proceedings  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.   ADDABBO: 
H.R.  12139.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Remedlos 
Remlglo;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  12140.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rosarla 
Qrlppl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr  ANNUNZIO: 
HJl.  12141.  A   bin   for   the  relief  of  Pletro 
Clgno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12142.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
Ciullo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI ; 
H.R.  12143.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tan  Tze 
Tong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcleiry. 


By  Mr.  HATHAWAY : 

HJl.  12144.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Man- 
uel G.  Pena;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  POAGE: 

HJi.  12145.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Qua- 
tavo  Vazquez;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  12146.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Huang 
Yue  Pong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJi.  12147.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Delvlda 
White;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  12148.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charal- 
ambos  Venetis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJR.  12149.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  An- 
tonlno Como;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJI.  12150.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Cacclatore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  PTJRCELL: 

HJI.  12151.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Moe- 
tafa  Mohamed  Elhag-All  and  his  wife.  Ta- 
hani  Elhag-All;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Prone  Mimster  Skastri 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18.  1966 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  January  10,  1966,  death  suddenly 
claimed  a  noble  and  dedicated  statesman 
and  leader  of  his  people.  Lai  Bahadur 
Shastrl,  Prime  Minister  of  India. 

He  was  handed  the  reins  of  state  in  In- 
dia under  difficult  and  trying  circum- 
stances. There  is  no  doubt  as  to  his  ef- 
fectiveness and  cmiaclty  as  leader  during 
his  brief  teniure  as  Prime  Minister. 

Beset  by  Internal  and  international  dif- 
ficulties which  might  have  caused  a  lesser 
man  to  waver,  Mr.  Shastri  met  each  chal- 
lenge with  courage,  conviction,  and 
strength. 

His  wisdom  and  compassion  In  dealing 
with  other  rations  was  well  known. 

Death  abruptly  halted  him  in  the  pur- 
suit of  two  goals  he  seemed  to  hold  above 
all  others:  the  quest  for  peace  and  the 
internal  progress  of  India.  The  agree- 
ment he  signed  along  with  President 
Ayub  Khan  of  Pakistan  a  few  hours  be- 
fore his  tragic  death  was  his  final  act  of 
service  to  his  beloved  country. 

The  burden  of  India's  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions is  now  on  the  shoulders  of  acting 
Prime  Minister  Oulzzarilal  Nanda.  It  Is 
my  sincere  hope  and  belief  that  the  peo- 
ple of  India  will  unite  behind  him  and 
assist  him  in  providing  Indians  with  the 
good  life  for  which  Mr.  Shastri  worked  so 
hard. 

Let  all  of  UB  who  are  In  positions  of 
leadership  pledge  ourselves  to  bring  to 
fruition  the  world  without  war  to  which 
Mr.  Shastri's  life  was  so  firmly  com- 
Diltted. 

He  rendered  fidthful  and  honorable 
service  to  India  and  to  the  world.    His 


counsel  and  inspiration  have  left  an  ach- 
ing void  in  the  hall  of  the  world's  states- 
men. I  take  this  opportunity  to  join  the 
many  persons  for  whom  his  passing  was  a 
grievous  and  shocking  blow. 


People  and  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

or    NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18.  1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
often  a  Member  of  Congress  has  the 
opportunity  and  pleasure  to  discuss  a 
concrete  action  program  instituted  by  in- 
terested citizens  because  they  saw  a  need 
and  decided  to  meet  it.  I  have  that  dis- 
tinct pleasure  today.  Mr.  Speaker. 

A  group  of  interested  citizens  of  Lin- 
coln. Nebr.,  have  for  some  time  been  con- 
cerned with  the  phenomenal  increase  in 
crime  in  the  United  States  and  have  de- 
cided that  citizen  action  is  one  of  the 
few  really  long-t€rm.  effective  methods 
available  to  counteract  tliis  national 
disease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lincoln,  Ncbr..  Is  not 
faced  with  the  massive  Increase  in  crime 
that  has  plagued  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. But  any  crime  is  too  much  and 
Lincoln  is  a  growini?  city  and  planning 
for  the  future  has  always  been  one  of  its 
trademarks. 

The  Lincoln  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, led  by  a  member  of  my  human 
resources  committee.  Mr.  Ben  Goble, 
has  devised  PAL  which  stands  for  people 
and  law.  An  individual  citizen  may  be- 
come a  member  for  a  small  membership 
fee  and  participate  in  the  activities  of 
the  organization — all  of  which  are  sup- 
ported by  the  dues  and  other  donations. 


PAL  will  publish  periodic  bulletins  on 
law  enforcement,  crime  statistics,  how 
the  individual  citizen  may  aid  law  en- 
forcement oflQcials,  and  training  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  PAL  will  sponsor  a 
monthly  award  to  a  local  law  enforce- 
ment official  who  has  distinguished  him- 
self SIS  an  officer  and  a  citizen,  sponsor 
a  scholarship  fund  to  be  used  by  a  stu- 
dent in  the  field  of  law,  criminology  or 
other  related  fields,  and  act  as  a  resource 
group  to  promote  the  coordination  and 
dissemination  of  Information  pertaining 
to  law  enforcement  activities  to  schools, 
civic,  service,  and  religious  groups. 

I  commend  the  idea  to  those  in  other 
areas  who  face  far  greater  problems  in 
the  area  of  rising  crime  rates. 


CoDgrestman  Horton  Praiies  WBBF  Edi- 
torial Reaction  to  State  of  the  Union 
Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18, 1966 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  share  with  my  congres- 
sional colleagues,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  the  editorial 
expressions  of  radio  station  WBBF  in 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

Robert  S.  Kleve,  WBBF's  general  man- 
ager, has  kindly  made  available  to  me 
the  text  of  his  station's  two-editorial  re- 
action to  the  state  of  the  Union  message. 
I  l)elleve  these  commentaries  Incisively 
and  Intelligently  call  attention  to  the 
recommendations  by  the  President  which 
will  be  crucial  to  the  work  of  our  second 
session. 
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Therefore,  I  take  pride  In  offering  these 
statements,  and  I  also  am  Including  the 
text  of  my  current  weekly  column  as  evi- 
dence of  my  parallel  concern  with  the 
Issues  raised  in  the  WBBF  editorials: 
The  State  op  the  Union  Address 

January  13.  14.  1966. — How  did  you  like 
the  President's  state  of  the  Union  address? 

Here  are  some  ol  WBBF's  reactions: 

We  approved  of  Mr.  Johnson's  combina- 
tion of  tough  and  conciliatory  words  on  the 
subject  of  Vietnam. 

We  were  dismayed,  though  not  surprised, 
to  see  that  he  is  still  urging  passage  of  a 
bill  to  prohibit  State  rlght-to-work  laws, 
but  we're  pleased  that  he  wants  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  measures  to  help  the  Na- 
tion deal  with  strikes  that  threaten  the 
national  Interest. 

We  were  pleasantly  Jolted  by  the  Presi- 
dent's suggestion  that  Congressmen's  terms 
of  office  should  be  4  years  Instead  of  2 — and 
we  were  amused  by  the  thunderous  applause 
the  suggestion  drew — but  we  believe  the 
proposal  is  new  enough  to  call  for  a  lot  of 
careful  thought  before  we  take  action  on  it. 

We  are  highly  favorable  to  the  President's 
suggestion  that  the  Congress  should  estab- 
lish tax  Incentives  to  stimulate  small  con- 
tributions to  political  parties  and  candi- 
dates. 

We  applaud  the  President's  Interest  in 
urging  "legislation  to  strengthen  the  author- 
ity of  Federal  courts  to  try  those  who  mur- 
der, attack,  or  Intimidate  civil  rights  work- 
ers '  *  *  and  to  increase  penalties  to  a 
level  equal  to  the  nature  of  the  crime." 

And  on  the  subject  of  the  President's 
budget?  We'd  like  to  discuss  that  in  a  later 
editorial. 

"Stringent,  CosT-CoNscioua  Economies" 

January  14-15,  1966. — At  one  point  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  address.  President  John- 
son told  us:  "While  special  Vietnam  expendi- 
tures for  the  next  fiscal  year  are  estimated 
to  Increase  by  $5.8  billion,  all  the  other  ex- 
penditures In  the  entire  Federal  budget  will 
rise  by  only  $.6  billion." 

We  object  to  this  way  of  describing  the 
Increase  in  the  national  budget.  In  the  first 
place,  "point  six  billion  dollars"  Is  really 
1600  million.  It  is  $3  for  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  In  the  United  States.  It  is  83  in 
addition  to  each  individual's  share  of  that 
$5.8  billion  in  military  expenses.  And  $5.8 
billion,  incidentally,  comes  to  $29  per  man. 
woman,  and  child. 

And  all  of  this — the  $3  per  person,  plus 
the  .$29  per  person — comes  on  top  of  the 
amount  spent  by  the  Government  last  year. 
It  is  an  additional  expense. 

And  If  this  way  of  expressing  the  expendi- 
tures oversimplifies,  at  least  it  Is  more  ac- 
curate than  the  President's  way  of  saying  it. 
The  President,  after  all,  keeps  talking  about 
stringent,  cost-conscious  economies"  as  if 
they  resulted  in  cutting  costs  rather  than  In 
increasing  them. 

Since  military  expenditures  are  Increasing 
significantly,  we  urge  the  President  to  keep 
nonmlUtary  expenditures  right  where  they 
were  last  year.  That's  the  least  we  can  ex- 
pect from  "stringent,  cost-conscious  econ- 
omies." 


Congress  Reconvenes  and  Statk  aw  the 

Union 

(By  Congressman  Prank  Hobton) 

One  of  the  more  eventful  and  event-Qlled 
weeks  In  Washington  will  be  the  subject  of 
my  report  this  week.  Last  week  began  with 
my  returning  to  the  Nation's  Capital,  after 
being  home  the  week  before  to  meet  with 
the  people  I  represent  and  tour  the  36th 
Congressional  District,  and  It  ended  with 
my  departing  from  Capitol  Hill  for  a  round 
of  weekend  engagements  in  Rochester  and 
our   two   counties    of   Monroe    and    Wayne. 


The  days  between  held  the  reconvening  of 
the  89th  Congress  for  the  ad  seaeion.  re- 
ceiving the  President's  state  of  the  Union 
message,  the  introduction  of  16  new  Horton 
bills,  conferences  with  constituents,  and  an- 
swering much  mall  prompted  by  problems 
our  country  is  facing. 

Many  of  these  problems  were  mentioned 
In  President  Johnson's  address  to  the  Joint 
House-Senate  session  last  Wednesday  night. 
However,  as  you  heard  and  read,  the  Presi- 
dent went  well  beyond  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
devoting  fully  half  of  his  speech  to  expan- 
sions and  extensions  of  domestic  programs. 

The  question  then  that  confronts  Con- 
gress— and  I  foresee  a  very  lengthy  session 
if  we  are  to  cover  all  this  ground — Is  de- 
fining and  refining.  First.  I  think  we  have 
the  obligation  of  establishing  more  precisely 
than  did  the  President's  remarks,  where  we 
are  headed  In  southeast  Asia.  We  need  this 
in  order  to  tissess  that  which  it  is  prudent 
and  proper  to  provide  on  the  homefront 
during  a  period  of  combat  and  conflict. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  to  lose  our  for- 
ward movement  In  education,  health  and 
other  areas  of  Federal  encouragement  and 
support  for  local  and  State  programs.  There- 
fore. I  Intend  to  direct  much  of  my  work 
at  setting  priorities  for  domestic  needs,  push- 
ing ahead  with  the  essentials  and  exercising 
restraint  with  those  items  the  American  p>eo- 
ple  will  be  willing  to  curtail  because  of  our 
defense  costs  in  Vietnam. 

By  sharpening  the  appropriations  pencil.  I 
feel  we  can  ward  off.  at  least  temporarily,  the 
relmpositlon  of  telephone  and  new  car  ex- 
cise taxes  and  the  other  stringent  tax  meas- 
ures President  Johnson  Is  suggesting.  I  am 
especially  opposed  to  excise  taxes,  which  we 
fought  so  hard  to  remove  last  year,  because 
they  strike  hardest  at  those  least  able  to 
afford  them,  people  with  low  Incomes. 

There  are  so  many  proposals  the  President 
offered  that  a  full  reaction  would  run  as  long 
as  the  Chief  Executive's  55-minute  Bp>eech 
did.  Although,  I  do  plan  to  refer  to  them 
in  the  weeks  ahead  through  this  report,  the 
point  about  expanding  trade  with  Commu- 
nist countries  has  me  very  concerned.  I  al- 
ready have  brought  this  up  to  many  of  my 
colleagues  and  asked  their  support  in  seek- 
ing a  detailed  explanation  of  the  proposal 
before  we  move  any  further. 

The  President  said  little  that  was  new 
about  our  course  in  Vietnam.  As  I  have 
indicated  now  for  a  number  of  weeks,  this 
Issue  must  be  a  central  congressional  con- 
cern and  a  full-scale  debate  is  both  desirable 
and  demanded.  The  Intensity  of  our  involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  now  must  be  matched  by 
bringing  this  Communist  confrontation  Into 
full  view  of  the  public. 


Equity  for  Veterans  Receivinf 
Pension  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or  KAirsAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18. 1966 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  SpeiJter,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  plight  of  many  veterans 
who  are  in  receipt  of  both  veterans'  pen- 
sion and  monthly  social  security  bene- 
fits. The  recent  modest  Increase  in 
monthly  social  security  payments  has 
had  the  effect  of  reducing  or  terminating 
monthly  pension  benefits  in  approxi- 
mately 29,000  of  these  cases. 

These  veterans,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  most 
Instances,  received  a  social  security  an- 


nuity that  placed  them  slightly  under 
one  of  the  income  limits  established  by 
law  for  entitlement  to  a  certain  rate  of 
pension.  When  the  President  approved 
an  increase  in  social  security  payments, 
though  slight,  it  was  sufficient  to  put  the 
veteran  in  a  higher  income  bracket,  thus 
reducing  or  terminating  his  pension  pay- 
ments. Though  the  amount  varied  with 
the  individual  case,  I  understand  that 
each  of  the  29,000  odd  veterans  affected 
lost  considerably  more  in  pension  than 
they  gained  in  social  security.  In  a 
typical  case,  the  veteran  received  an 
$8  monthly  increase  in  social  security 
and  lost  $48  monthly  in  veterans'  pen- 
sion benefits. 

Now,  I  am  fully  aware  of  arguments 
being  advanced  that  the  88th  Congress 
authorized  a  10-percent  retirement  in- 
come exclusion  for  pension  purposes  and 
that  the  pensioner  is  receiving  more  pen- 
sion in  1966  than  he  did  in  1964.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  their  pen- 
sion payments  for  1966  have  been  re- 
duced substantially  from  the  rate  they 
received  in  1965.  It  is  also  a  fact  that 
the  increase  over  the  1964  rate  resulted 
from  a  general  Increase  in  pension  rates 
voted  by  the  88th  Congress.  This  in- 
crease would  have  been  received  whether 
or  not  the  social  security  increase  had 
adversely  affected  veterans'  pension. 
Additionally,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  these 
veterans  were  not  on  the  pension  rolls  in 
1964.  They  became  entitled  to  one  rate 
of  pension  in  1965  and  then,  a  few 
months  later,  it  was  reduced  substan- 
tially because  of  the  receipts  of  a  few  ex- 
tra dollars  in  social  security  payments. 

In  any  event.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  t)elieve 
this  group  of  veterans  and  widows  are 
deserving  of  consideration.  I  am.  there- 
fore, today  Introducing  a  bill  authorizing 
a  20 -percent  increase  in  the  income 
limits  authorized  by  Public  Law  86-211. 
This  bill  then  will  not  only  relieve  the 
plight  of  those  who  were  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  social  security  increase, 
but  will  recognize  that  the  spiraling  cost 
of  living  also  affects  veteran  pensioners. 
This  bill  will  permit  a  modest  increase  in 
Income  without  affecting  pension  entitle- 
ment. I  am  hopeful  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans"  Affairs  will  give  early 
consideration  to  this  and  similar  pro- 
posals. 

The  text  of  my  proposal  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  12123 
A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  In  order  to  increase  by  20  per- 
cent the  income  limitations  imposed  by 
that  chapter  on  persons  entitled  to  pen- 
sions thereunder 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  ReTtreientatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
column  I  of  the  table  In  section  S21(b)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  la  amended  to 
appear  as  follows : 


"Colrnnn  I 


Annual  (nooin* 
More  than—         but 


Equal  to  or 
leM  thkn— 


1790 
1.4M 


trao 

1,440 
51,  IW 


I 
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(b)  Ck>liunn  I  of  tbe  table  In  aectloo 
631(c)  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  U 
amended  to  appear  aa  follows : 


1 

"Column  I 

Annual  Income 

Mow  than—         but          Equal  to  or 
less  than— 

tl,200 
2,400 

tl.WO 
2,400 

2,900" 

1 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Column  I  of  the  Uble  In  sec- 
tion 541(b)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  to  appear  as  follows: 


"Column  I 

More  than- 

Annual  Income 

-         but           Equal  to  or 
less  tlian— 

$720 
1.440 

1720 
1.440 

2, 100" 

(b)  Column  I  of  the  table  In  section 
641(0)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  appear  as  follows: 


"Column  I 

Annual  Income 

More  than—          but           Equal  to  or             ' 

less  than  - 

1 

11,200 
2,400 

1 

$1,200                    1 

2,400                   ' 

3.aoo"           1 

I 

Btc.  8.  Section  542(c)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'■•1.800"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
■•»2.180". 

Sac.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  the  first  day  of  the  second 
calendar  month  following  date  of  approval. 


Secretary  of  Health,  Eifaicatioii,  and  Wel- 
fare Jobs  W.  Gardacr  Speaks  on  the 
ImproTemeBt  of  GoTenunent  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  18.  1966 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
at  a  UB.  ClTll  Service  Commission  an- 
niversary ceremony  last  Friday,  January 
14,  1906,  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  John  W.  Gardner  de- 
livered one  of  the  finest  speeches  I  have 
ever  heard  concerning  the  renewal  of 
Federal  service.  This  ceremony  was  to 
commemorate  the  83d  anniversary  of 
the  alcnlng  of  the  ClvU  Servloe  Act  by 
President  Chester  A.  Arthur. 

The  understanding  which  Secretary 
Gardner  baa  of  our  present  civil  service 
syston  is  apparent,  as  well  aa  his  Interest 
in  Improvlnc  it  so  that  we  may  have  an 
oierKetic.  stimulated,  growing  Federal 
service  system. 


Because  of  the  excellent  recommenda- 
tions which  Secretary  Gardner  makes 
In  his  speech.  I  &sk  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obj-^tion,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RSXTWAL     or    THE     OOVniNMENT    SERVICE  '     BY 

John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary  or  Health, 

EDtTCATION,    AND    WELrARE 

We  are  here  to  commemorate  an  Important 
beginning  and  to  honor  a  fine  tradition. 
The  Civil  Service  Is  one  of  our  noblest  social 
Institutions  and  I  am  proud  to  have  a  part 
In  this  tribute  to  It. 

But  I  have  learned  from  long  experience 
that  It  Is  not  really  necessary  to  congratulate 
Institutions.  They  have  built-in  mecha- 
nisms for  self-congratulation  that  are  mar- 
velously  effective.  Having  participated  In- 
timately in  the  life  of  Government  agencies, 
the  military  .services,  business  Arms  and  uni- 
versities, I  feel  that  I  can  make  that  gen- 
eralization on  the  basis  of  fairly  comprehen- 
sive experience 

So  I  am  going  to  honor  the  Civil  Service 
by  talking  about  the  goals  ahead  rather 
than   the   laurels   already   won 

First  let  me  clear  away  some  general  ques- 
tions. Is  the  Federal  Government  bureau- 
cratic? It  Is  Indeed.  But  so  are  business 
firms,  colleges  and  universities,  the  military 
services.  State  and  local  governments,  and 
philanthropic  organizations 

Is  the  Federal  Government  In  danger  of 
going  to  seed?  It  Is  !n  the  gravest  danger. 
But  so  are  all  other  organizations  large  and 
small. 

I  think  most  of  you  know  my  views  on 
the  decay  and  renewal  of  organizations. 

Briefly,  I  believe  that  most  human  orga- 
nizations that  fall  in  their  mls-slons  or  fall 
short  of  their  goals  do  so  not  because  of 
stupidity,  not  because  of  faulty  doctrines, 
but  because  of  the  Internal  decay  and  rlgldi- 
flcatlon  to  which  they  are  all  subject  They 
get  stiff  In  the  Joints.  They  get  In  a  rut. 
They  go  to  seed. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  are  familiar 
with  my  diagnosis  of  what  brings  that  con- 
dition about  So  I  am  going  to  limit  myself 
today  to  a  few  brief  comments  on  what 
I  regard  as  the  most  Important  single  line 
of  therapy  for  moribund  organizations. 
(Please  don't  be  alarmed  by  the  word  "mori- 
bund." I  believe  that  in  all  large-scale  orga- 
nizations at  all  time  the  processes  of  decay 
are  at  work.  If  they  are  lucky,  processes  of 
rebirth  and  renewal  are  also  at  work.) 

Organizations  go  to  seed  when  the  people 
In  them  go  to  seed.  And  they  awaken  when 
the  people  awaken.  The  renewal  of  orga- 
nizations and  societies  starts  with  people. 
And  since  the  first  and  last  business  of  the 
ClvU  Service  Is  people,  this  seems  an  appro- 
priate occasion  to  examine  the  problem. 

Specifically.  I  want  to  talk  about  what  the 
Federal  Government  does  to  develop  talent- 
after  recruitment,  Recruitment  Itself  is 
worthy  of  discussion,  and  there  is  a  vastly 
better  Job  to  be  done  on  that  front,  but 
that  Is  not  the  problem  that  Interests  me 
at  the  moment. 

As  a  society,  we  are  pursuing  energetically, 
almost  feverishly,  the  Identification  and  nur- 
ture of  gifted  yoxing  people  In  our  schools 
and  colleges.  In  contrast,  we  are  quite  hap- 
hazard about  the  provisions  for  their  con- 
tinuing growth  after  formal  education  ceases 
That  la  true  In  every  segment  of  our  national 
life.  Almost  all  organizations  In  our  society 
today  are  competing  desperately  to  get  their 
share  of  the  fiow  of  talent.  But  few  are 
developing  that  talent  properly  after  they 
get  It. 


»A«  delivered  at  the  US  Civil  Service 
Commlsalon  anniversary  ceremony,  depart- 
mental auditorium,  Wwhlngton.  DC..  Jan 
14, 1866. 10  ajn. 


The  stUl  untapped  source  of  human  vital- 
ity, the  real  unmlned  resorvolr  of  talent  u 
In  those  people  already  recruited  and  there- 
after neglected. 

The  quickest  and  moet  effective  road  to  re- 
newal of  the  Federal  service  Is  the  mining 
of  that  untapped  resource.  It  is  not  only 
a  means  of  tapping  unuaed  talent  and  open- 
ing up  new  stores  of  vitality,  It  Is  a  solution 
to  the  old,  old  problem  of  developing  a  Gov- 
ernment service  that  Is  responsive — responsi- 
bly responsive — to  changing  top  leadership 
Vital  people,  using  their  gifts  to  the  full,  are 
naturally  responsive.  People  who  have 
stopped  growing,  defeated  people,  people 
who  no  longer  have  confidence  In  the  use  of 
their  own  powers,  build  bastions  of  proce- 
dure between  themselves  and  any  vital  lead- 
ership. 

Now  how  does  one  go  about  renewing  the 
people  in  the  Government  service — or  any- 
where else  for  that  matter?  There  are  many 
sources  of  renewal,  of  course.  One  Is  the  un- 
invited crisis.  Wars  and  depressions  bring 
a  certain  amount  of  renewal,  though  the 
price  la  far  higher  than  sensible  people  are 
willing  to  pay. 

Another  source  Is  challenge  and  competi- 
tion, and  In  this  resfject  our  Constitution 
has  built-in  provisions  for  the  renewal  of 
elected  officials.  But  appointive  officials, 
not  facing  the  challenge  of  an  election,  are 
denied  that  stimulus. 

Another  source  of  renewal  is  rapid  growth. 
Very  rapid  expansion  of  an  agency  is  apt  to 
have  a  highly  stimulating  effect  upon  the 
people  within  It. 

Still  another  source  of  renewal  is  the  sheer 
vitality  of  top  leadership.  I  think,  for  ex- 
ample, that  President  Johnson  has  been  as 
vigorous.  If  not  cyclonic,  a  force  for  renewal 
as  we  have  seen  In  this  Government. 

But  what  about  the  more  mundane  things 
that  good  government  administrators  can  do 
to  renew  their  organizations?  What  about 
the  good  personnel  practices  and  procedures 
that  win  Insure  renewal?  I'm  going  to  give 
you  an  oversimplified  answer,  but  an  over- 
simplification based  on  having  observed  the 
personnel  field  with  a  professional  eye  for  30 
years. 

I  am  going  to  assert  that  the  best  means 
of  inducing  growth,  developing  talent,  and 
Insuring  continued  vitality  In  the  individual 
Is  change.  The  change  may  take  many 
forms — a  change  of  troubles,  a  change  of 
assignment,  promotion,  living  In  different 
parts  of  the  country,  moving  in  and  out  of 
Government,  sampling  the  different  worlds 
that  make  up  this  society,  serving  abroad, 
serving  in  an  organization  that  is  Itself  rap- 
idly changing. 

It  follows,  I  believe,  that  the  single  con- 
dition that  would  contribute  most  to  greater 
vitality  In  the  Government  service  today  Is 
flexibility  of  reassignment.  In  his  state  of 
the  Union  message.  President  Johnson 
pledged  bold  leadership  to  bring  this  about. 
The  size  of  the  Federal  establishment  and 
the  diversity  of  activities  It  encompasses  offer 
unexampled  opportunities  for  Imaginative 
reassignment.  With  such  an  array  of  pos- 
sibilities it  Is  unforg^lvable  that  any  reason- 
ably competent  Government  servant  should 
suffer  In  a  Job  that  does  not  suit  his  talents. 
It  Is  unforgivable  that  any  Government 
servant  should  lack  the  stimulus  to  personal 
growth  that  comes  with  change.  The  in- 
dividual should  be  allowed  to  move  and  the 
agency  should  be  allowed  to  move  him  with- 
out damage  to  his  status  or  his  feelings. 

Free,  frequent,  and  fluid  movement  among 
all  the  agencies  of  Gtovemment  should  be  the 
accepted  rule.  The  ambitious  or  merely  rest- 
less young  person  who  wants  to  sample  sev- 
eral different  lines  of  work  should  not  be 
punished  or  pwnaUzed.  Restlessness  and  vi- 
tality go  together.  And  especially  promising 
young  people  should  be  systematically  re- 
aligned through  several  agencies  to  insure 
their  growth. 


Beyond  that  there  should  be  a  great  In- 
crease In  the  planned  movement  of  Individ- 
uals between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  other  worlds  that  make  up  American 
life — the  world  of  business,  the  military,  the 
universities,  the  labor  unions,  agriculture. 
State  and  local  governments.  I  have  moved 
in  several  of  these  worlds,  and  I  am  con- 
tinually shocked  at  their  mutual  Ignorance 
of  one  another.  That  Ignorance  breeds  both 
complacency  and  paranoia.  Each  of  these 
worlds  Imagines  that  It  Is  uniquely  close  to 
the  moral  center  of  American  life,  and  be- 
lieves that  the  other  worlds  aren't  really 
quite  to  be  trusted  with  the  American  future. 

Of  all  these  worlds,  the  Government  serv- 
ice has  the  least  excuse  for  being  provincial. 
It  should  have  the  capacity  to  understand 
all  of  the  other  segments  of  society.  With- 
out that  understanding  It  will  not  be  able  to 
serve  them  effectively. 

I  would  also  favor  an  overseas  assignment 
early  In  the  career  of  those  young  Govern- 
ment people  who  seek  to  rise  to  the  top.  We 
have  gotten  past  the  day  when  only  those 
individuals  who  have  an  explicit  "interna- 
tional" Interest  should  think  of  going  over- 
seas. The  work  of  Government  at  home  and 
abroad  needs  the  breadth  of  perspective  ac- 
quired by  experience  overseas.  Such  experi- 
ence Is  valuable  any  time  during  one's  career, 
but  the  earlier  it  comes  the  better. 

All  the  processes  of  refreshment  I've  men- 
tioned are  particularly  needed  In  the  case  of 
professional,  scientific,  technical,  and  schol- 
arly people.     Government  needs  such  people 


more  and  more.  But  It  will  neither  get  them 
nor  keep  them  If  it  doesn't  provide  the  op- 
portunities for  further  growth  that  they 
value  so  highly. 

There  Is  no  excuse  for  Government  to  lose 
out  In  the  competition  for  talent.  It  has  a 
buUt-ln  advantage  over  every  other  employer. 
The  cynics  would  deny  this  but  the  truth  Is 
that  talented  people  are  attracted  to  Govern- 
ment because  It  gives  them  an  opportunity  to 
render  service  to  the  entire  Nation.  They 
come  with  the  highest  motives.  They  leave 
when  their  purpose  Is  thwarted  or  when  they 
begin  to  feel  trapped.  Government  cannot 
afford  to  be  Inhospitable  to  these  people. 

The  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this 
Nation  are  complex  and  dynamic.  They  are 
going  to  become  Increasingly  so.  The  Con- 
gress has  Just  enacted  a  staggering  amount 
of  legislation  which  must  now  be  translated 
Into  action.  It  would  be  hard  to  overstate 
either  the  magnitude  of  the  tasks  ahead  or 
their  Importance  to  the  Nation. 

President  Johnson  made  this  abundantly 
clear  In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  on 
Wednesday. 

Now,  let  me  ask  these  questions:  Is  the 
Federal  service  capable  of  meeting  this  chal- 
lenge? Of  course,  but  to  do  so  It  must  take 
some  significant  steps  to  renew  Its  spirit 
and  Its  people. 

Is  renewal  compatible  with  the  Federal 
merit  system?  It  most  certainly  is.  The 
merit  system,  now  In  Its  83d  year,  represents 
a  great  advance  In  the  personnel  practices  of 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  prefaced  his  prayer  with  these 
words  of  Scripture:  Ezekiel  2:  1:  The 
Lord  said  unto  me,  son  of  man,  stand 
upon  thy  feet,  and  I  will  speak  unto  thee. 

Almighty  God,  hitherto  Thou  hast 
blessed  us  and  sustained  us;  continue  to 
uphold  us  with  Thy  strengthening  grace. 

Whether  our  days  be  few  or  many,  help 
us  to  live  them  radiantly  and  reverently, 
as  those  who  abide  in  the  truth,  walk  In 
the  Ught  and  follow  in  Thy  ways. 

We  offer  upon  the  altar  our  common 
prayers,  for  we  are  united  in  our  nature 
and  need,  seeking  together  those  bless- 
ings which  Thou  alone  canst  give  and 
which  none  can  ever  find  or  enjoy  alone. 

Be  Thou  our  guide,  our  defense  and 
refusie  and  may  those  who  are  sorely 
burdened  receive  strength  to  carry  on 
and  may  the  sorrowing  be  blessed  with 
patience  and  perseverance. 

In  Christ's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


STRAIGHTENING  OUT  THE  RECORD 
ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S  I,KT'rHR  TO 
THE  PRIME  MINISTER  OF  TURKEY 
Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  suid  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
with  some  amazement,  and  read  with 
even  more  amazement  in  the  press,  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  FiNDLEYj  on  the  President's  letter 
of  last  June  5  to  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Turkey,  Mr.  F^ndley  accused  the  Presi- 
dent of  backing  away  from  a  solemn 
treaty  commitment  under  which  we  were 
pledged  to  help  Turkey  automatically. 
I  have  been  reading  in  the  press  that 
Mr.  FiNDLEY  is — I  do  not  know  whether 
self-appointed  or  by  whom  appointed — 
the  Republican  spokesman  on  NATO.  I 
cannot  help  but  think  his  remarks  yes- 
terday came  rather,  I  would  hope,  from 
a  lack  of  information  than  from  a  desire 
to  be  mischievous.  However,  what  the 
President  really  said  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Turkey  was — and  I  am  condens- 
ing it,  but  it  is  in  the  Record  of  Tues- 
day— that  you  had  better  think  before 
you  move  Into  Cyprus  with  troops  and 
start  a  war,  because  Greece  Is  also  a 
NATO  signatory  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  charter  which  would  call  upon  the 
other  nations  in  NATO  to  Intervene  if 
one  member  of  NATO  attacks  another 
member.  He  did  point  out  that  there 
might  be  a  reevaluation  necessary  if 
Russia  were  drawn  into  this,  because  at 
that  point  Russia  had  said  if  the  Turks 
moved  against  the  Greeks  they  would 
come  in.  Rather  than  criticize  the 
President,  it  seems  to  me  everybody 
ought  to  be  saying,  "Well,  if  he  stopped 
the  war  between  two  of  the  NATO  allies, 
he  ought  to  be  congratulated."  That  is 
the  way  I  feel  about  it,  Mr.  Speaker. 


THANKS.  MR.  PRESIDENT.  FXDR 
RAISING  THE  INTEREST  RATE  ON 
SAVINGS  BONDS 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.    Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


Government.  We  axe  not  about  to  return  to 
a  spoils  system. 

But  tenure  was  not  designed  to  trap  peo- 
ple, to  make  them  Inert.  It  was  designed  to 
free  them  from  the  caprlclousness  of  poli- 
tics. They  need  both  the  protection  of  a 
career  system  and  oppwrtunltles  for  growth. 

We  can  preserve  all  the  great  traditions 
of  the  system  and  still  maintain  the  vitality 
that  is  BO  essential  In  this  rapidly  chsinglng 
and  infinitely  challenging  moment  of  his- 
tory. 

Recognizing  that  the  very  slz«  and  nature 
of  the  system  make  It  particularly  suscep- 
tible to  stagnation,  we  can  make  special  ef- 
forts to  build  In  arrangements  for  renewal. 

We  can  ttirn  the  concept  of  tenure  Into 
a  positive  asset  rather  than  a  deterrent  to 
the  full  use  of  our  talent. 

The  momentum  generated  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  fiood  of  legislation  enacted 
by  the  Congress  have  given  us  unparalleled 
opportunities  to  create  new  patterns  of  work 
and  to  bring  new  strength  and  vitality  to 
the  career  service. 

I  am  optimistic  that  we  will  do  so.  and 
that  optimism  Is  based  In  no  small  measure 
on  the  fact  that  one  of  the  boldest  Innova- 
tors In  Government  today,  Mr.  Macy.  is  also 
Chairman  of  this  Commission. 

John  Macy  Introduced  this  session  with 
some  kind  remarks  about  me  and  I  want  to 
end  It  with  a  tribute  to  him.  I  think  he  Is 
a  superb  example  of  the  best  that  the  Fed- 
eral service  can  produce,  and  I  am  proud  to 
have  shared  this  platform  with  him. 


for  1  minute  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
extremely  gratified  when  I  was  Informed 
by  the  White  House  that  President  John- 
son had  Instructed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
increase  the  interest  rate  paid  on  UJS. 
savings  bonds. 

I  had  myself  requested  the  President 
to  make  just  such  a  move.  It  was  de- 
monstrable that  the  low  rate  of  interest 
paid  to  those  patriotic  Americans — most 
of  tJiem  in  the  middle  and  lower  Income 
brackets — who  have  put  their  savings  in 
U.S.  savings  bonds  was  unfair.  At  the 
same  time,  the  rate  discouraged  further 
Investment  in  these  bonds,  which  have 
in  the  past  done  so  much  to  counter 
inflation. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  would  like 
to  include  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the 
President,  along  with  a  copy  of  President 
Johnson's  letter  to  Secretary  Fowler.  I 
cite  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  further 
example  of  the  enlightened  leadership 
we  are  receiving  from  the  White  House, 
which  has  shown  itself  so  consistently 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  average 
American,  as  well  as  to  the  enlightened 
best  interests  of  the  Nation. 

January  18,  1966. 
Hon.  Henry  E.  Fowler, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Over  the  years  one 
of  the  strongest  links  between  this  Govern- 
ment and  Its  citizenry  has  been  the  U.S.  sav- 
ings bond  program.  During  the  critical  days 
before  our  entry  Into  World  War  II,  this 
program  has  been,  for  the  Government,  a 
vital  source  of  nonlnflatlonary  financing  for 
needed  Government  programs.  For  the  pub- 
lic It  has  provided  a  matchless  means  for 
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•ocumulAttng  i»Tlng>  with  abaoluta  Mfety 
and  an  Attr»ctlT«  r»t«  of  ratum.  A  lUOOM*- 
ful  MTtnga  bond  program  la  at  particular 
urf«ic7  at  this  time  facing  aa  we  do  a  firm 
oommitDxant  to  th«  defense  of  freedom  in 
Vietnam  and  a  strongly  rising  economy  at 
home.  We  must  not  and  will  not  at  this 
Juncture  pmnxxit  our  strength  to  be  sapped 
by  Inflation. 

Today,  above  all.  Is  a  time  for  all  America 
to  rededlcate  themselves  to  the  spirit  that 
animated  the  mlnutemen  of  Concord,  who 
serve  as  the  symbol  of  the  savings  bond  pro- 
gram. For  today,  aa  at  the  founding  of  our 
Nation,  it  la  freedom  that  Is  again  at  stake. 
Not  aU  of  ua  are  called  upon  to  fight  In  the 
Jungle  of  Vietnam,  but  while  our  men  are 
there  In  the  frontllnes  of  a  distant  land 
none  of  us  can  remain  aloof  on  the  side- 
lines. We  must  all  do  our  share  In  every 
way  we  can  to  support  our  men  In  Vietnam. 
One  sure  way  Is  open  to  all  Americans 
through  the  savings  bond  program. 

On  several  occasions  during  the  postwar 
period  It  has  been  necessary  to  Improve  the 
rate  of  return  on  savings  bonds  In  view  of 
the  higher  rates  available  to  many  savers  In 
various  private  savings  accounts.  The  last 
change  was  made  in  1950.  To  have  failed  to 
make  those  adjustments  would  have  been  a 
disservice  both  to  the  Government  and  to 
the  public  at  large,  risking  inflationary  dan- 
gers, complicating  the  task  of  managing  our 
Oovernment  flnances,  and  depriving  mil- 
lions of  small  savers  of  a  reasonable  rate  of 
return  for  their  funds  entrusted  to  the 
Oovernment. 

We  are  again  at  a  point  where  rates  avail- 
able on  a  variety  of  alternative  forms  of 
savings  have  moved  above  the  rate  now  paid 
on  U.8.  savings  bonds.  At  the  same  time  we 
are  at  a  point  where  maximum  savings  are 
vital  to  our  national  welfare,  Indeed  to  our 
national  future.  Another  increase  In  the 
rate  on  those  bonds  Is  now  timely. 

In  order  to  sustain  and  enlarge  the  vital 
role  of  the  savings  bond  program  I  there- 
fore direct  you  to  set  In  motion  the  neces- 
sary machinery  for  raising  the  Interest  rate 
on  theae  bonds  as  of  the  earliest  feasible 
date.  Please  submit  to  me  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble your  speclflc  recommendations. 

Aa  In  any  past  rate  changes.  I  would  like 
you  to  make  appropriate  rate  adjustmenU 
on  outstanding  savings  bonds  as  well  so  that 
no  current  bondholder  need  cash  In  his  cur- 
rent holdings  In  order  to  gain  the  advantage 
of  the  attractive  new  rate  and  no  prospec- 
tive buyer  need  feel  that  he  should  delay 
his  purchase  to  await  the  higher  rate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ltitdon  B.  Johnson. 

Januart  U,  1966. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DcAa  IfCa.  PasszDENT:  You  no  doubt  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment continues  to  pay  Just  3\  percent  In- 
terest on  XT8.  savings  bonds.  This  la  sub- 
stantially below  the  return  currently  being 
given  by  commercial  banks,  other  flnancial 
Initltutlona  and  on  moat  forms  of  commercial 
Investment. 

I  do  not  think  that  these  low  rates  are 
fair  to  savings  bonds  owners,  most  of  whom 
are  In  the  lower  and  middle  Inccxne  brackets. 
I  think  I  speak  for  many  of  my  constituents, 
to  whom  these  bonds  are  the  only  savings, 
in  aaklng  for  a  more  equitable  return. 

The  recent  decline  In  savings  bond  pur- 
chases suggesu  that  the  public  has  become 
aware  of  this  Inadequacy.  Citizens  who 
would  prefer  to  invest  their  money  with  the 
Oovernment.  for  patriotic  or  other  reasons, 
are  now  dissuaded  from  doing  so.  Perhaps 
this  money  Is  not  being  saved  at  all  and  Is 
contributing  to  Inflation. 

I  bellere  that  It  la  within  your  power  to 
raise  the  Intsrsst  rats  as  high  as  4^  per- 


cent. I  think  that  your  financial  advisers 
would  agree  with  me  that  some  increase  Is 
warranted.  I  respectfully  request  that  you 
give  consideration  to  raising  the  Interest 
rate  on  U.S.  savings  bonds  to  make  them 
reasonably  competitive  with  the  return  given 
for  commercial  deposits. 

With  warm  regards,  I  am. 
StncerPly  yours. 

LaoNAau  Farbstein, 

I  Member  of  Congress. 


FIRST  WOMAN  PRIME  MINISTER  OF 
INDIA.  MRS.  INDIRA  GANDHI 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  addiess  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise 
today,  and  in  so  doing  I  feel  fully  an 
inch  taller,  as  I  Join  the  women  of  the 
world  In  expressing  the  great  pride  we  all 
feel  In  the  election  yesterday  of  Mrs. 
Indira  Gandhi  as  Prime  Minister  of 
India. 

It  would  have  been  a  tremendous  feat 
had  she  been  elected  by  the  people  of 
her  country-,  but  in  my  estimation  to 
have  been  chosen  by  secret  ballot  by  her 
own  political  peers  in  the  Parliament  of 
her  country  is  an  even  more  astounding 
tribute  to  her  greatness  and  to  her  abil- 
ities as  a  leader.  Mrs.  Gandhi  now 
heads  the  largest  democracy  in  the  world, 
and  as  the  only  woman  head  of  govern- 
ment, she  assumed  her  position  with  a 
strong  statement  for  the  cause  of  peace 
in  these  troubled  times 

In  the  grave  crises,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  which  India  faces  today,  let  no 
one  doubt  that  Mrs.  Gandhi's  choice  was 
because  her  political  party  and  her  col- 
leagues in  the  Parliament  believed  that 
she  could  best  sene  to  deliver  her  nation 
from  these  crises  to  a  time  of  equanimity, 
India  is  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the 
world,  and  I  have  every  confidence  and 
trust  that  Mrs.  Gandhi's  portrayal  of  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  her  people  will 
contribute  greatly  to  our  own  goals  for 
a  world  united  In  the  cause  of  peace. 

Mrs.  Gandhi  has  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  as  a  public  servant  and 
political  figure  In  India.  She  was  born 
in  Allahabad  on  November  19,  1917.  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Prime  Minister 
Pandit  Nehru. 

She  was  educated  in  India  and  Switz- 
erland and  at  Oxford  University.  In 
March  of  1942,  she  married  Feroze 
Gandhi,  an  editor,  publisher,  and  leg- 
islator with  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  his  own  right. 

Among  Mrs.  Gandhi's  many  public 
causes,  she  was  an  early  leader  in  India's 
drive  for  independence.  She  joined  the 
Indian  National  Congress  in  1938,  and 
was  Imprisoned  for  13  months  in  1942-43 
for  her  work  in  the  independence  move- 
ment. She  has  served  on  numerous  com- 
mittees and  organizations  to  help  the 
children  and  youth  of  India  and  repre- 
sented India  as  a  member  of  the  UNESCO 
Executive  Board. 

Since  1964.  Mrs.  Gandhi  served  as 
Biflnister  for  Information  and  Broadcast- 


ing. Alter  beginning  her  political  career 
as  a  Member  of  the  Indian  National  Con- 
gress in  1938,  she  subsequently  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Central  E3ectlon  Com- 
mittee. President  of  the  Women's  Depart- 
ment  of  the  All-India  Congress  Commit- 
tee In  1955,  and  rose  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  All-India  Congress  Party  In  1959. 

It  is  highly  fitting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
a  woman  with  such  an  Impressive  record 
of  accomplishments  and  devotion  to  her 
country  and  people  should  now  be  named 
to  the  highest  office  in  her  land.  I  join 
well-wishers  the  world  over  in  extending 
to  Mrs.  Gandhi  my  sincere  congratula- 
tions for  the  honor  bestowed  upon  her 
as  well  as  my  warmest  wishes  for  con- 
tinued success  in  her  dedicated  service  to 
her  country  and  to  the  welfare  of  people 
eversnvhere. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  certainly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOOGS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  subscribe  to  the  very  fine  state- 
ment that  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
has  made  on  a  most  significant  event  In 
the  history  of  a  great  country. 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  very  much. 


CONSERVATION  WORK  PROVIDES 
WATER,  PROSPERITY  TO  COM- 
MUNITY 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
has  for  a  long  time  recognized  that  con- 
servation and  development  of  soil  and 
water  resources  are  impwrtant  links  in 
the  economic  growth  and  welfare  of  both 
rural  and  urban  communities.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  note  the  impressive  results 
obtained  where  communities  are  devel- 
oping the  challenging  opportunities  the 
Congress  has  offered  In  recent  resource 
legislation. 

Mercer  County  in  my  congressional 
district  in  West  Virginia  is  a  good  exam- 
ple. With  the  stimulation  of  broadened 
help  provided  by  the  Congress,  local 
sponsors  are  developing  public  recreation 
and  municipal  water  supply  In  addition 
to  flood  prevention  in  one  of  the  two 
watershed  projects  in  the  area.  They 
have  been  able  to  look  ahead  and  to  use 
valuable  sites  for  multiple  purposes  that 
are  boosting  present  economy  and  will 
serve  generations  to  come. 

Princeton — where  water  shortages  re- 
quired hauling  water  a  few  years  ago — 
now  is  assured  an  adequate  supply  for 
economic  expansion.  Princeton  received 
one  of  the  first  watershed  project  loans 
provided  in  support  of  the  Appalachia 
program.  The  loan,  for  $1  million,  will 
help  pay  for  the  municipal  water  storage 
planned  In  the  watershed  project  and  for 
a  pumping  plant  and  pipeline.  New  sew- 
erage S3rstems  in  Green  Valley  and  on 
the  outskirts  of  Princeton  have  also  re- 
sulted from  the  watershed  projects. 
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Some  1,500  acres  of  land  at  Prince- 
ton— protected  from  flood  damages  as  a 
result  of  the  projects — have  opened  up 
for  development.  A  new  $1  million  In- 
dustrial plant  already  completed  em- 
ploys over  300  people  Plans  for  other 
plants,  a  hospital,  and  a  vocational 
school  are  actively  underway. 

Public  recreation  facilities  in  one  of 
the  projects  will  attract  thousands  of 
tourists  to  the  area.  The  lakes  created 
by  both  projects  also  offer  opportunities 
to  private  owners  to  develop  water-based 
recreation  as  a  new  source  of  income. 

In  other  counties  in  my  congressional 
district  preliminary  investigations  are 
being  completed  in  four  watershed  proj- 
ects, two  of  which  are  making  use  of  new 
features  provided  in  recent  legislation. 
One  will  include  recreation.  The  other 
was  made  feasible  by  the  recently  in- 
creased limitation  of  floodwater  deten- 
tion reservoirs  in  small  watershed  proj- 
ects from  5,000  to  12,000  acre-feet. 

Interested  citizens  of  Mercer  and  Sum- 
mers Counties,  W.  Va.,  have  joined  with 
Tazewell.  Bland,  and  Giles  Counties  in 
Virginia  to  initiate  a  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development  project  that  will 
locus  attention  on  the  full  development 
of  land  and  water  resources. 

All  of  these  activities  show  the  intense 
desire  of  local  communities  to  help  them- 
selves. If  they  know  what  help  is  avail- 
able, they  will  find  ways  to  develop  the 
economic  potential  of  their  natural  re- 
sources. That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
last  November  I  called  together  rural  and 
urban  leaders  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict and  representatives  from  Federal 
agencies  to  discuss  and  point  out  oppor- 
tunities offered  not  only  in  conservation 
but  other  recent  Federal  legislation. 

I  salute  the  people  of  my  congressional 
district  and  those  across  the  Nation  who 
are  alive  to  these  opportunities  and  who 
are  overcoming  obstacles  to  the  well- 
being  and  growth  of  their  community. 


MCCARTHY  PROPOSES  ESCALATION 
IN  WAR  ON  WATER  POLLUTION, 
REIMBURSEMENT  TO  STATES 
LIKE  NEW  YORK  WHICH  "PRE- 
FINANCE"  FEDERAL  SHARE  OP 
CLEAN  WATER  EFFORT 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  wtis  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  28,  1965,  when  we  opened  the  door 
and  Invited  each  of  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  the  fight  against  water 
pollution,  we  took  a  great  stride  in  win- 
ning the  battle.  The  bill  we  passed  that 
day  and  which  is  now  law  provides  that 
if  a  State  will  finance  30  percent  of  the 
cost  of  a  waste  treatment  plant  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  lift  the  ceiling  on 
the  Federal  share  to  a  matching  30  per- 
cent. That  means  that  the  locality  wUl 
have  to  provide  only  40  percent  of  the 
total  cost. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York 
have  accepted  this  challenge  and  have 


proved  their  concern  over  water  condi- 
tions. Among  all  the  propositions  sub- 
mitted to  them  on  November  2,  1965,  the 
proposal  for  a  $1  billion  bond  issue  to 
attack  water  pollution  was  the  only  one 
receiving  overwhelming  endorsement. 
Secretary  Udall,  when  advised  of  the 
action  of  the  people  of  New  York,  urged 
other  States  to  follow  suit. 

The  New  York  plan  provides  that  the 
State  will  finance  30  percent  of  the  cost 
of  a  pollution-abating  waste  treatment 
plant  and  prefinance  the  30-percent  Fed- 
eral share. 

I  say  "prefinance"  because  the  State 
hopes  to  recoup  the  second  30  percent 
from  Washington,  but  we  are  not  now 
providing  sufficient  funds.  Of  the  $150 
million  In  Federal  funds  now  earmarked 
for  this  vital  purpose.  New  York's  share 
is  a  scant  $10  million.  This  is  a  veritable 
drop  in  the  bucket. 

As  the  law  now  stands.  New  York  can- 
not claim  the  30-percent  Federal  share 
it  preflnances.  I  believe  this  neither  fair 
nor  just;  nor  is  such  an  approach  likely 
to  inspire  more  States  to  join  with  the 
localities  and  the  Federal  Government  In 
the  war  on  water  pollution. 

So  I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
that  would  permit  the  States  to  recapture 
half  the  funds  on  waste  treatment  proj- 
ects where  they  provide  60  percent. 

The  legislation  also  substantially 
boosts  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  an- 
nually available  to  $900  million.  At  the 
present  $150  million  a  year  level,  we  Just 
are  not  going  to  get  this  Job  done  In  time. 
Time  is  a  vital  factor  for  the  galloping 
forces  of  decay  are  fast  killing  lakes  like 
Lake  Erie.  If  we  do  not  act  promptly 
on  many  of  our  lakes,  it  may  be  too  late. 
They  will  be  dead. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  it  Is  going 
to  cost  $25  billion  just  to  halt  the  pres- 
ent pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes.  This 
is  a  huge  job  In  Itself.  We  obviously 
need  to  make  a  much  bigger  Federal 
commitment. 

An  additional  factor  of  importance 
here  is  that  up  until  enactment  of  the 
1965  act,  all  funds  for  pollution-abating 
facilities  were  earmarked  for  the  States 
on  a  populatlon-plus-Income  formula 
that  tended  to  discriminate  against  the 
larger  States.  On  the  fact  that  pollution 
occurs  in  an  almost  exact  ratio  with  the 
number  of  people  in  a  given  area,  we 
added  an  amendment  that  provides  that 
any  funds  over  $100  million  a  year  will 
be  allocated  to  the  States  on  a  strict 
population  formula.  This  means  that 
$800  million  of  the  $900  mLllllon  provided 
under  my  proposed  legislation,  would  be 
allotted  to  the  States  on  a  straight  popu- 
lation basis. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  APPOINTMENT 
OP  JACK  HOOD  VAUGHN  AS  HEAD 
OF  THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  noted 
with  great  interest  the  President's  ap- 
pointment of  Jack  Hood  Vaughn  as  head 
of  the  Peace  Corps.  Mr.  Vaughn  certain- 
ly seems  to  be  an  Ideal  choice  for  this 
critical  and  necessary  undertaking.  The 
Peace  Corps,  unlike  many  of  the  staid 
and  formalized  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment, still  is  new  enough  and  young 
enough  to  need  new  and  young  ideals 
and  to  apply  them  with  vigor  and  Imag- 
ination. 

These  verj'  words  would  seem  uniquely 
descriptive  of  the  splendid  work  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Vaughn  In  his  position 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Latin 
American  Affairs. 

In  a  period  when  understanding  and 
cooperation  between  the  republics  of  our 
Western  Hemisphere  have  been  desper- 
ately needed  and  when  external  and  in- 
ternal events  could  have  strained  our 
hemispheric  relations  fatally,  Mr. 
Vaughn  has  demonstrated  well  the  ca- 
pacity to  get  understanding  by  the  art 
of  cultivating  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  other  American  states.  He 
has  been  In  the  truest  sense  of  that  Latin 
American  term,  simpatlco.  He  has 
shown  a  cultivated  awareness  of  the 
axiom  so  often  spoken  by  our  late 
Speaker,  Mr.  Raybum:  "The  way  to 
have  a  friend  is  to  be  a  friend." 

These  speclflc  qualities  and  skills 
which  he  brought  to  the  delicate  job  of 
promoting  better  relations  within  the 
hemisphere  seem  to  be  the  very  ones 
most  needed  in  the  critical  and  impor- 
tant role  to  which  he  now  has  been  as- 
signed. Many  of  us  In  the  Congress 
heartily  applaud  his  selection  to  this 
post,  and  I  know  that  all  of  us  in  the 
Congress  join  In  wishing  him  well  as  he 
assumes  these  duties. 


ELECTION  OP  MADAM  INDIRA 
GANDHI  AS  PRIME  MINISTER  OP 
INDIA 


Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawadi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  this  time  to  congratulate  the  great 
nation  of  India  upon  the  election  of 
Madam  Gandhi  as  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  the  pray- 
ers and  best  wishes  of  all  the  world  are 
with  Madam  Gandhi  and  India. 


INTERNATIONAL      PROUFERA-nON 
OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VTVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
one  of  our  colleagues  in  the  other  body, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
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Rhode  Island.  Introduced  a  resolution  be- 
fore that  body  which  expressly  registers 
the  support  of  the  \JB.  Senate  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  "serious  and  urgent 
efforts  to  negotiate  International  agree- 
ments limiting  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons." 

Mr.  Speaker,  53  Members  of  the  other 
body,  members  of  both  parties  and  from 
every  section  of  our  Nation,  Joined  the 
Senator  as  cosponsors  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  action  of 
my  colleague  In  the  other  body  In  his 
efforts  to  arrest  the  alarming  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  to  remove  the 
gravest  threat  to  world  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  his  speech  introducing 
his  resolution,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  accepted  a  fact  all  persons  sin- 
cerely concerned  with  world  peace  have 
long  known :  there  can  be  no  meaningful 
nuclear  ban  or  other  control  of  arma- 
ments without  the  Inclusion  of  China. 
As  he  said: 

So  wherever  there  Is  a  disarmament  con- 
ference, wherever  peace  Is  the  topic,  let 
China  be  Invited  to  come. 

Of  course,  he  Is  right;  and  any  nuclear 
ban  treaty  executed  without  the  inclusion 
of  Red  China  would.  In  the  long  run,  be 
useless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  alarming  facts  are 
these:  Nuclear  bomb  technology  is  now 
widely  known  and  largely  accessible  to 
all  nations,  large  and  small.  It  Is  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  any  nation  de- 
termined to  produce  the  means  of  mass 
annihilation  can  do  so. 

It  Is  time  we  stop  looking  the  other 
way  and  burying  our  head  In  the  sand. 
It  Is  time  we  face  these  alarming  facts. 

All  nations  must  be  included  In  a  ban 
on  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
if  there  is  to  be  at  least  a  modicum  of 
safety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  peoples  of 
this  earth  desire  that  we  move  in  this 
direction. 

PROPOSED  NATIONAL   TRAFFIC 
SAFETY  AGENCY 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Oc- 
tober 12  I  said  on  the  floor  of  this  House: 

Congrew  ahould  deaXgn»t«  the  motor  ve- 
hlcl*  accident  bm  public  enemy  No.  1  and 
•hould  moblllM  All  of  th«  capabilities  of  our 
Federal  Oovernment  to  reduce  the  stagger- 
Inf  loMBi  of  Ufe  and  property  on  our  Nation's 
roada  and  blgbwaya. 

Since  then  I  have  had  3  months  in 
which  to  talk  to  my  constituents,  to  read 
the  Uteriiture  on  the  subject,  and  to  read 
the  mounting  casualty  lists  which  have 
been  roported  daily  in  my  district,  in  my 
State  of  Georgia,  and  throughout  the 
NaUon. 

The  response  to  my  appeal  has  been 
tmpTHilve.  Cttlxens  In  my  district  and 
ncrma  America  have  written  me  that  we 
have  been  negligent,  that  we  have  been 


overdue,  and  that  we  have  been  playing 
Instead  of  working  at  the  problem. 

Aided  by  my  staff  and  by  the  Fourth 
District  Citizens  Panel  for  Public  Safety, 
I  have  decided,  after  Intensive  study, 
that  we  are  taking  pedestrian  approaches 
to  a  high  speed  problem. 

Therefore,  on  February  1.  1966,  I  in- 
tend to  introduce  a  bill  to  establish  a 
National  Traffic  Safety  Agency  In  order 
to  provide  national  leadership  to  attack 
what  has  indeed  become  a  national  scan- 
dal— one  that  cannot  be  successfully 
attacked  by  any  one  State  or  group  of 
States  no  matter  how  diligently  they  tr>'. 

I  propose  that  this  Agency  carry  out 
research  and  then  vigorously  apply  the 
fruits  of  this  research  as  well  as  existing 
knowledge  to  improve  safety  on  the  Na- 
tion's traffic  arteries. 

I  propose  that  there  be  an  Adminis- 
trator appointed  by  the  President  and 
approved  by  the  Senate  and  that  the  of- 
fice be  comparable  In  status  to  that  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administrator. 

I  propose  that  there  be  a  National 
Safety  Testing  Center  which  can  become 
the  focal  point  of  all  public  and  private 
study  of  the  many  comple.x  elements 
which  enter  into  a  traffic  accident. 

I  propose  that  the  National  Traffic 
Safety  Agency  have  as  its  goal  the  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  the  loss  of  life  and 
property  throughout  the  Nation  resulting 
from  traffic  accidents. 

I  propose  that  it  seek  to  do  this  through 
unprecedented  leadership  and  action  de- 
signed to  achieve  a  uniform  traffic  en- 
vironment— uniform  rules  of  the  road, 
much  more  adequate  standards  of  safety 
In  the  manufacture  of  new  vehicles  and 
inspection  of  vehicles  in  use,  much  better 
definition  of  fitnes.s  to  drive,  and  per- 
haps most  important  of  all,  uniform 
phj'sical  driving  conditions. 

This  Asency  would  not  .seek  to  sup- 
plant existing  public  and  private  safety 
agencies  at  the  National,  State,  or  local 
level,  but  would  provide  a^':-;ressive  lead- 
ership to  achieve  a  concert  of  action. 

Individual  States  cannot  legislate 
many  safety  features  into  automobiles 
without  creating  chaos  in  the  industry. 
The  case  for  national  safety  standards 
is  apparent. 

Individual  States  cannot  as.sure  the 
presence  of  properly  licensed  drivers 
on  their  roadways  unle.ss  there  are  na- 
tional standards. 

Individual  States  cannot  design  and 
build  uniform  highways,  particularly 
imiform,  clear,  and  understandable  traf- 
fic markings  and  signals,  unless  there  are 
national  standards. 

The  automobile  Industrv*  has  recently 
emphasized  traffic  safety  but  it  can  han- 
dle only  part  of  the  problem— it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  achieving  uniform 
rules  of  the  road  or  a  uniform  physical 
environment. 

The  handwriting  is  unmistakably  on 
the  wall.  We  either  live  together  more 
safely  through  the  leadership  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  could  give  us  or  we 
die  separately  in  traffic  accidents  which 
Indiscriminately  kill  nearly  50.000  Amer- 
icans, injure  3  million,  and  destroy  $8 
billion  of  our  national  wealth  annually. 

I  Invite  cosponsorshlp  of  this  legisla- 
tion by  all  Members  of  the  House  who 


agree  with  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
this  statement. 

I  extend  my  remarks  by  including  an 
editorial  published  on  January  12,  1966 
by  the  Geneva,  N,Y„  Times,  which  cap- 
tures the  spirit  of  what  I  am  trying  to 
say: 

So  Largi:  It's  Invisible 

By  any  test  of  sanity  the  top  priority  Item 
on  the  agenda  of  the  reconvening  Congress, 
after  national  defense,  should  be  an  Investi- 
gation Into  the  carnage  on  our  highways. 

This  Is,  In  fact,  a  matter  of  national  de- 
fense— defense  against  an  Internal  euemv 
which: 

Killed  more  Americans  (1,780)  In  the  10- 
day  Bpan  that  Included  Christmas  and  New 
York's  than  have  been  loet  In  all  the  years 
of  our  engagement  In  Vietnam. 

Claimed  720  lives  over  the  Christmas  week- 
end  alone,  a  record  for  any  holiday  of  any 
duration. 

Set  a  new  hlghwater  mark  of  47,000  deaths 
In  the  1  year  of  1965.  13,000  more  than  the 
battlefield  total  In  the  3  years  of  the  Korean 
war. 

One  Oongresaman.  Indeed,  has  "blood  In 
his  eye"  concerning  this  subject.  "No  death 
on  the  battlefields  is  more  agonizing  than  the 
death  of  a  loved  one  on  the  highway,  "  said 
Representative  James  A.  Mackat,  of  Georgia. 
the  other  day  as  he  announced  that  he  plans 
to  Introduce  a  bill  to  create  a  national  traffic 
safety  administration. 

We  have  a  Federal  Aviation  Agency  which 
employs  47.000  persons  to  handle  the  Job  of 
regulating  traffic  on  the  Nation's  alr\va>-s, 
he  noted,  yet  "only  12  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican population  flies  each  year  and  only  40 
percent  has  ever  been  in  an  airplane." 

Mackat's  projected  administration  would 
be  a  superagency  designed  to  provide  le.ider- 
shlp  for  and  coordinate  the  activities  of  16 
existing  Federal  agencies  and  some  45  private 
groups  involved  in  traffic  safety. 

He  also  proposes  a  national  testing  center 
to  establish  standards  on  such  items  of  auto 
equipment  as  tires,  lights,  brakes,  and  horse- 
power, the  last  of  which,  he  says  "is  now  so 
far  ahead  of  roads  that  It  almost  assures 
accidents." 

The  Congressman's  bill  is  undoubtedly  not 
the  best  of  all  possible  approaches  to  the 
problem  but  it  seems  to  be  the  only  proposal 
around.  It  must  not  be  shoved  into  some 
corner  pigeonhole  under  the  pressure  of  more 
urgent  business. 

Not  many  things  are  more  urgent  than  the 
wiping  out  of  a  population  the  size  of  New- 
port. R.I.,  every  12  months. 


THE  NEW  MATH  AND  THE 
GUERRILLA  'WAR 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  began  a  discussion  of  some  studies 
by  a  resident  in  miy  district  of  the  new 
mathematics  and  international  affairs 
and  their  possible  relation  to  each  other. 
I  should  like  td  continue  this  and  discuss 
the  new  math  and  the  guerrilla  war. 

In  the  country  of  Pandemama  there 
were  200  million  people.  The  nation  be- 
came involved  In  what  most  people 
called  a  "guerrilla  war."  The  first  axiom 
of  "guerrilla  warfare"  is  that  to  wage  one 
successfully  you  should  outnumber  the 
guerrillas  10  or  12  to  1.    Pandemania'i 
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adversary  in  guerrilla  warfare  had  a  pop- 
ulation of  700  million.  However,  the  sec- 
retary of  defense  of  Pandemanla  was 
both  clever  and  resourceful  and  adhered 
to  first  principles  fervently — see  lesson 

1. 

He  declared  that  with  the  use  of  mech- 
anization, automation,  mobility,  and  In- 
creased firepower,  his  country's  armed 
forces  could  control  guerrillas  with  an 
advantage  of  only  5  to  1.  Therefore 
while  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  expect  a 
country  of  200  million  to  outnumber  700 
million  guerrillas,  12  to  1  or  10  to  1 — 700 
million  will  not  divide  into  200  mlUion  12 
times,  or  10  times  either  for  that  matter. 

Now  with  superior  combat  readiness, 
Pandemama  only  needs  a  5-to-l  numeri- 
cal superiority  over  the  guerrillas.  We 
all  know  that  5  times  700  million  is  3,500 
million,  and  I  have  told  you  Pandemanla 
has  200  million  people.  Now  for  your 
first  problem  you  are  to  write  out  and 
explain : 

First,  how  and  why  200  million  Is  more 
than  3.500  million;  second,  how  can  you 
dinde  700  million  into  200  million  so  that 
it  goes  5  times.  This  is  called  the  new 
math. 

HALTING  THE  SPREAD  OF  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message,  the  President  out- 
lined five  lines  of  policy  which  the  United 
Slates  has  followed  in  foreign  affairs. 
He  said : 

The  first  principle  Is  strength. 

Then  he  declared : 

A  second  principle  of  policy  Is  the  effort 
to  control,  and  to  reduce,  and  to  ultimately 
eliminate  the  modern  engines  of  destruction. 
We  will  vigorously  pursue  existing  pro- 
posals— and  seek  new  ones — to  control  arms — 
and  to  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

President  Johnson  recognizes  the  perils 
of  the  threat  of  nuclear  weapons  and  is 
to  be  commended  for  his  detennlnatlon 
to  imrsue  an  agreement  to  prevent  fur- 
ther nuclear  proliferation. 

Yesterday,  in  the  other  body,  the  dis- 
ting'oished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
Senator  Pastore,  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion, sponsored  by  51  Senators,  in  sup- 
port of  the  Pi-esidenfs  efforts  to  negotiate 
international  agreements  on  the  question 
of  nuclear  proliferation.  I  want  to  add 
my  voice  in  congratulating  Senator  Pas- 
tore  lor  his  leadership  in  the  effort  to 
halt  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons — 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Important 
role  he  played  In  the  achievement  of  the 
limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

Today  I  am  Introducing  in  the  House 
a  similar  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  more  Important  task 
confronts  the  Nation  than  achieving  dis- 
armament under  effective  international 
control.  We  have  seen  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  and  the  limited  test  ban 


treaty.  Unfortunately,  these  and  other 
steps  toward  peace  have  not  been  suf- 
ficient. We  live  In  an  age  In  which 
nation-states  have  the  capacity  to  de- 
stroy civilization  as  we  know  it.  In 
President  Kennedy's  eloquent  words,  we 
live  in  a  world  in  which  "every  man, 
woman,  and  child  lives  under  a  nuclear 
sword  of  Damocles." 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  is  running  out. 
President  Johnson  has  stated: 

The  time  to  halt  nuclear  spread  is  before 
Its  contagion  takes  root. 

The  adoption  of  these  resolutions  by 
the  Congress  will  serve  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  United  States  when  the 
18-nation  Disarmament  Conference  re- 
convenes in  Geneva. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

H.  Res.  676 
Resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  respect  to  the  non- 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
Whereas   the  spread   of   nuclear   weapons 
constitutes  a  grave  threat  to  the  security  and 
peace  of  all  nations;   and 

Whereas  the  knowledge  and  ability  to 
design  and  manufacture  nuclear  weapons  Is 
becoming  more  universally  known;   and 

Whereas  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  becomes 
greater  as  additional  nations  achieve  inde- 
pendent nuclear  weapon  capability:  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States,  as  stated  by  President  Johnson,  "to 
seek  agreements  that  will  limit  the  perilous 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  make  it  pos- 
sible for  all  countries  to  refrain  without  fear 
from  entering  the  nuclear  arms  race": 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives commends  the  President's  serious  and 
urgent  efforts  to  negotiate  International 
agreements  limiting  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  supports  the  principle  of  addi- 
tional efforts  by  the  President  which  are  ap- 
propriate and  necessary  in  the  Interest  of 
peace  for  the  solution  of  nuclear  proliferation 
problems. 

COMMENDATION  OP  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON'S  EFFORTS  TO  LIMIT 
THE  SPREAD  OF  NUCLEAR 
WE.\PONS 

Mr,  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  place  before  this  House 
a  resolution  commending  President 
Johnson's  efforts  to  negotiate  interna- 
tional agreements  limiting  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

I  am  joining  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the  Honor- 
able John  Pastore,  who  yesterday  Intro- 
duced a  similar  resolution  in  the  Senate. 
At  the  present  moment  the  eyes  of  the 
Nation  are  focused  on  the  mortal  danger 
of  Vietnam.  But  even  If  we  were  to 
achieve  peace  in  Vietnam  today,  man- 
kind is  not  safe.  The  lexicon  of  our  age 
has  introduced  a  fearful  word — "pro- 
liferation." The  dictionaries  tell  us  this 
word  means  the  bearing  of  offspring — 
the  spreading  of  new  cells.  In  our  time  it 
has  a  fearful  connotation — nuclear  pro- 


liferation. By  this  we  mean  the  spread 
of  atomic  capability  beyond  the  five  na- 
tions that  already  possess  it.  This  prob- 
lem must  be  faced  today.  To  emphasize 
this  point  President  Johnson  pointed  out 
In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  that 
nuclear  control  is  the  number  two  prm- 
ciple  in  shaping  the  decisions  and  destiny 
of  this  country  in  the  20th  century. 
H,  Res.  672 

Whereas  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
constitute  a  grave  threat  to  the  security  and 
pe.ice  of  all  nations;  and 

Whereat  the  knowledge  and  ability  to  de- 
sign and  ni:inufacture  nuclear  weapons  is 
becoming  inore  universally  known;  and 

Whereas  the  diinger  of  nuclear  war  be- 
comes greater  as  additional  nations  achieve 
Independent  nuclear  weapon  capability;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States,  as  suited  by  President  Johns<.)n,  "to 
seek  agreements  that  will  limit  the  perilous 
sprciwl  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  make  It  pos- 
sible f  jr  all  countries  to  refrain  witliout  fear 
from  entering  the  nuclear  arms  race":  There- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  House  c.'mmends  the 
President's  serious  and  urgent  efforts  to  ne- 
gotiate international  agreements  limiting  Llie 
spread  of  nuclear  weapon-j  and  supports  the 
principle  of  addlticnul  efforts  by  the  Presi- 
dent which  are  appropriate  and  nccessarj'  in 
the  iutere.-t  of  peace  ior  the  solutUm  of  nu- 
clear proliferation  problems. 


IN   SUPPORT   OF   THEIR   COUNTRY 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  question  of  Viet- 
nam has,  in  all  its  aspects,  been  first  In 
the  press,  and  first  In  our  minds.  Re- 
grettably, one  of  the  aspects  that  has 
been  given  maximum  coverage  has  been 
the  anti-United  States,  anti-Vietnam 
demonstrations.  But  even  more  regret- 
table is  the  fact  that  while  these  events 
have  been  so  widely  publicized,  thou- 
sands of  Americans  organizing  projects 
to  the  service  of  our  Nation  and  the  sup- 
port of  our  troops,  have  gone  virtually 
unnoticed. 

Over  the  next  several  days  I  intend  to 
tell  the  stories  of  some  of  these  dedi- 
cated groups  and  individuals  from  my 
own  State  of  Georgia,  feeling  that  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  should  know 
of  these  fine  people  and  the  work  that 
they  are  doing  in  support  of  their  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  insert  In 
the  Record  a  resolution  by  American 
Legion  Post  No.  3,  Department  of  Geor- 
gia: 
REsoLtmoN    BT    American    Legion,    Hepabt- 

MENT  or  GEOHOIA,  JOSEPH  N.  NEEL,  JR.,  POST 

No.  3 

Wherea*  the  regular  membership  of  the 
Joseph  N.  Neel,  Jr.,  American  Legion  Post 
No.  8,  Department  of  Georgia  duly  con- 
vened this  36th  day  of  October  1065;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  Joseph  N.  Neel,  Jr., 
Post  No.  3,  have  ever  been  alert  to  the  m- 
ternal  forces  who  endanger  the  freedom  of 
our  country,  the  United  States  of  America; 
and 
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Wb«re*a  r«c«nt  demonstration*  by  yarloua 
IndlTlduAU,  certain  collage  groups,  and 
other*  protesting  our  countrT**  parUcipk- 
tloo  In  tbe  war  In  Vietnam,  eatvlng  tbe 
burning  of  draft  cards  and  creating  an  in- 
ternational Image  of  refutation  of  our  coun- 
try"i  foreign  policy  thereby  doubly  Jeopar- 
dizing our  buddies  In  combat  through  an 
unnecessary  prolongation  of  enemy  resist- 
ance and  glTlng  moral  aid  and  comfort  to 
our  enemies:  and 

Whereas  we  the  members  of  the  American 
Legion  Joseph  N.  Neel.  Jr.,  Post  No.  3  abhor 
these  demonstrations  that  so  flagrantly  vio- 
late paragraphs  four  and  six  of  the  preamble 
to  the  Constitution:  be  It  hereby 

Retolved,  That  this  membership  body  goes 
on  record  rejecting  said  demonstrations  and 
renouncing  any  participation  In  such  activi- 
ties that  are  so  critically  detrimental  to  the 
••curlty  of  otir  country:  and  let  It  be  further 

Reaolved.  That  we  the  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  Individually  and  collec- 
tively as  attested  by  signature  endorse  the 
pursuit  of  o\ir  country's  engagement  in  the 
war  In  Vietnam  until  It  has  reached  a  suc- 
oesaful  conclusion,  compatible  with  the 
honor  and  the  dignity  of  our  country  and 
the  precepts  enumerated  in  the  preamble  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  American  Legion: 
and  that  the  adjutant  of  Poet  No.  3  be  duly 
Instructed  to  forward  appropriate  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  each  district  commander. 
State  commander,  and  editor  of  American 
Legion  Georgia  Legionnaire:  all  TJ.S.  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  from  Georgia,  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Americanism 
Commission  for  the  American  Legion,  and 
others. 

Unanimously  adopted  October  28.  1966  at 
regular  post  meeting  of  Joseph  N.  Neel.  Jr.. 
Post  No.  3,  American  Legion,  Department  of 
Georgia. 

J.  Cltdx  WlLlCXS, 

Post  Commander. 
LxoN  G.  Mma. 

Post  Adjutant. 
Unanimously  adopted  December  5.  1006  by 
the  Sixth  District  at  Villa  Rica,  0«. 

WiLUAM  L.  Baxtdi. 

DUtriet  Commander. 
WasoN  H   Bnu). 

DUtrlct  Adjutant. 


CXDMMENDATION  OP  PRESIDENT  ON 
HIS  APPOINTMENT  OF  JACK  HOOD 
VAUOHN  AS  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
DakoU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
^iwaker.  I  rise  today  to  commend  the 
Preddent  on  his  appointment  of  Jack 
Hood  Vaughn  as  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  This  man  has  done  a  great  job  In 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Vaughn  Is  a 
forthright  ex-boxer  who  is  at  home  as 
much  In  the  fields  and  In  the  Jimgles  of 
Latin  America  as  he  Is  in  the  diplomatic 
drawing  rooms.  He  Is  a  commonsense 
diplomat  of  a  type  that  we  need  more  of. 

I  understand  that  Lincoln  Gordon  will 
be  Vaughn's  replacement  at  the  State 
DapMtment.  He  Is  also  an  extraordl- 
narr  gentleman  with  wide  understand- 
ing and  an  excellent  background  in 
Latin  American  affairs.  I  wish  to  c<Mn- 
mend  tbe  President  on  two  very  excel- 
lent choices. 


COMMENDATION  OP  INDIA  ON  AP- 
POINTMENT OF  MRS.  GANDHI  AS 
PRIME  MINISTER 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a 
very  great  pleasure  and  privilege  for  me 
to  commend  the  great  country  of  India 
for  having  the  courage  to  break  all 
precedent  and  have  a  woman  as  Prime 
Minister.  We  were  all  Interested,  some 
years  ago,  when  India  broke  precedent 
and  put  Mrs.  Vljaya  Lakshml  Pandit  in 
as  President  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations.  Indian  women  are 
serving  their  country  with  great  wisdom, 
with  toleration,  with  compassion,  and 
with  understanding.  They  have  been 
doing  magnificent  Jobs  all  down  the  line. 
Now  to  have  this  recognition  of  the  con- 
tribution that  they  are  able  to  make  to 
the  world  as  well  as  to  their  own  country 
is  something  that  every  woman  every- 
where can  be  very  proud  of. 

Mrs.  Gandhi  is  an  extraordinarily  fine 
person  and  a  most  able  and  charming 
woman. 

We  women  Members  of  the  House  send 
her  our  felicitations,  our  congratulations, 
and  hope  for  her  a  deeply  satisfying  ex- 
perience. That  her  country  will  profit 
we  are  certain. 


AN  INVESTMENT  IN  HUMAN  TALENT. 
DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  GIT  J  JOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  light 
of  the  Increased  concern  felt  in  this 
House  and  throughout  the  Nation  about 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  I  believe  it  Is  proper 
and  necessary  that  I  again  urge  adoption 
of  a  bill— H.R.  7034—1  introduced 
April  1.  1965. 

My  GI  cold  A-ar  bill  would  take  up 
where  the  GI  bills  of  World  War  n  and 
the  Korean  conflict  ended. 

It  would  continue  benefits  to  members 
of  our  Armed  Forces  who  have  served 
from  January  31,  1965.  to  July  1.  1967. 
when  the  present  draft  law  ends. 

The  profits  of  the  orlplnal  GI  bills  to 
veterans  and  to  the  Nation,  it  seems  to 
me,  are  now  obvious  and  great. 

I  know  few  Americans  who  question 
the  value  of  the  programs.  It  Is  logical 
to  continue  such  a  program.  It  would 
provide  a  proper  and  Just  benefit  to  vet- 
erans and  an  immense  profit  to  the  Na- 
tion by  providing  a  better  educated 
public. 

I  recall  the  prophetic  message  in  1947 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Edu- 
cation about  GI  bill  values: 

Education  Is  an  Investment,  not  a  cost. 
It  is  an  Investment  In  free  men. 

It  Is  an  Investment  In  social  welfare,  better 
ll.-lntr  standards,  better  health,  and  less 
crime.    It  is  an  investment  In  higher  produc- 


tion. Increased  income,  and  great  efllcienc; 
in  agriculture,  Industry  and  government. 

It  U  an  Investment  In  a  bulwark  agalntt 
garbled  Information,  half  truths,  and  un- 
truths; against  Ignorance  and  Intolerance 
It  Is  an  Investment  In  human  talent,  better 
human  relationships,  democracy  and  peace. 

The  GI  bill  has  brought  the  NaUon 
measureless  benefits. 

Some  of  the  benefits  that  have  been 
measured,  however,  were  noted  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  on  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  GI  bill  or  Serviceman's  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1944. 

For  a  cost  of  $14.5  billion,  7.8  million 
veterans  received  educational  benefits, 
and,  according  to  Census  Bureau  esti- 
mates, those  veterans  now  are  paying  an 
extra  $1  billion  a  year  in  Federal  Income 
taxes.  The  added  earnings  of  the  vet- 
erans, of  course,  is  directly  traceable  to 
their  education  made  possible  by  the  GI 
bUl. 

Veterans'  Administration  statistics 
show  the  GI  bill  helped  produce  460,000 
engineers,  360,000  teachers.  130,000  doc- 
tors and  dentists,  and  150,000  scientists 

A  GI  bill  also  serves  notice  that  this 
Government  offers  something  of  lifelong 
value  to  the  citizen  who  carries  out  an 
obligation  to  serve  his  country — whether 
in  hot  or  cold  war — and  certainly  Viet- 
nam is  a  very  hot  war. 

If  my  bill  is  enacted,  it  would  serve 
notice  to  young  people  entering  the  serv- 
ice that  this  Government  honors  their 
ownmitment  to  the  Nation  at  a  time  when 
a  few  of  their  contemporaries  loudly 
claim  they  are  unwilling  to  give  up  part 
of  their  lives  to  serve  In  this  Nation's 
armed  services. 

A  new  GI  bill  also  would  offer  a  correc- 
tive medicine  for  the  jobless  Illness  which 
is  at  the  center  of  so  many  of  our  civil 
rights  problems. 

Formal  education  and  vocational 
training,  which  could  be  provided  for 
veterans  through  my  bill,  is  vital  for  men 
seeking  jobs  in  this  time  of  technological 
and  scientific  advance. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  It  Is 
wiser  to  spend  national  funds  to  help  a 
man  to  an  education  than  to  give  him  a 
relief  check  later,  when,  because  he  is  un- 
trained or  uneducated,  he  cannot  get  a 
job. 

Many  respected  groups  endorse  enact- 
ment of  a  Glcold  war  bill.  In  my  Cin- 
cinnati district,  educators  and  labor 
leaders  support  the  proposal.  I  also  am 
pleased  to  note  that  just  last  week  the 
press  indicated  my  House  colleague  and 
Cincinnati  fellow  resident,  Hon.  Donald 
Clancy,  now  supports  a  GI  cold  war  bill. 

National  organizations  endorsing  a  GI 
cold  war  bill  Include  the  American  Vet- 
erans Committee,  the  Fleet  Reserve  As- 
sociation, American  Federation  of 
Teachers.  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders.  National  Education  Association. 
Reserve  OflBcers  Association,  and  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
POSITIONS    IN    THE    OFFICES   OF 
THE  SPEAKER  AND  THE  MINOR- 
ITY LEADE31 
Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

resolution  (H.  Res.  669)  and  ask  for  its 

Immediate  consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Rxs.  669 

Resolved,  I'hat  (a)  there  Is  hereby  created 
In  the  ofBce  of  the  Speaker  an  additional 
position  the  basic  compensation  of  which 
sliall  be  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $3,000  per 
annum. 

(bi  There  Is  hereby  created  In  the  office 
of  the  minority  leader  an  additional  posi- 
tion the  basic  compensation  of  which  shall 
be  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $3,000  per  annum. 

(C)  There  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
resolution. 

(d)  This  resolution  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  adoption  of  this 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1966— COMMU- 
NICATION FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  fH.  DOC. 
NO.  362) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and.  together  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  19, 1966. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  here- 
with for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress proposed  supplemental  appropri- 
ations for  the  fiscal  year  1966.  These 
appropriations,  amounting  to  $12,760,- 
719,000,  are  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  for  military  and  economic 
assistance  primarily  in  support  of  our 
operations  in  southeast  Asia.  They  are 
required  to  support  our  growing  national 
activities  in  helping  the  people  and  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  as  they  face  con- 
tinuing aggression.  I  also  transmit  the 
necessary  authorizing  legislation. 

I  urge  that  Congress  act  promptly  to 
provide  these  needed  funds. 

We  are  currently  engaged  in  a  major 
effort  to  open  a  road  to  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement. Whether  the  present  effort  is 
successful  or  not,  our  piirpose  of  peace 
will  be  constant;  we  will  continue  to 
press  on  every  door. 

But  until  there  is  a  response — and  un- 
til the  aggression  ends — we  must  do  all 
that  is  necessary  to  support  our  allies 
and  our  own  fighting  forces  In  Vietnam. 
That  Is  the  purpose  of  the  present 
request. 

The  bulk  of  this  request— $12.3  bil- 
lion— is  for  a  military  appropriation. 
These  funds  will  provide  for  the  opera- 
tions of  our  men  in  Vietnam  and  the 
weapons,  ammunition,  ports,  and  airfields 
which  should  be  available  to  support 
them  if  the  aggression  continues. 

We  need  about  $4  billion  of  this 
amount  for  military  expenditures  such 


as  ammunition  and  about  $8  billion  for 
items  with  a  "long  leadtime."  Items 
with  long  leadtime  (the  time  it  takes  the 
contractor  to  make  the  item  once  he 
receives  the  order)  range  from  about  a 
year  for  helicopters,  to  14  to  18  months 
for  Jet  aircraft  like  the  A-4E  "Sky 
Hawk"  and  the  A-6A  "Intruder,"  and  up 
to  3  to  5  years  for  ships. 

We  hope  the  aggression  will  end;  we 
must  be  prepared  if  it  does  not.  This 
military  appropriation  request  also  In- 
cludes about  $200  million  which  will  be 
applied  to  military  assistance  for  the 
forces  of  South  Vietnam  and  other  allies 
fighting  there.  This  method  of  appro- 
priation will  permit  our  commanders  in 
Vietnam  to  simplify  and  expedite  supply 
operations  for  all  fighting  forces  there. 
An  additional  sum  of  $415  million  is 
requested  for  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Envelopment,  again  primarily  for 
Vietnam.  These  economic  appropria- 
tions are  for  import  financing,  for  rural 
construction,  for  port  expansion,  for 
refugee  relief  and  for  development. 
They  have  an  equal  basic  importance 
with  our  military  effort  itself.  On  the 
military  side  we  do  what  aggression  re- 
quires. On  the  economic  and  social  side 
we  work  also  for  the  true  future  of  South 
Vietnam. 

In  the  last  2  years,  in  repeated  acts 
of  authorization  and  appropriation,  the 
Congress  has  provided  continuing  sup- 
port for  our  national  decision  "to  pre- 
vent further  aggression"  in  southeast 
Asia.  The  quoted  words  come  from  the 
joint  resolution  of  the  Congress — Pub- 
Uc  Law  88-408 — approved  on  August  10, 
1964.  It  is  in  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  resolution  that  I  request  this  sup- 
plementary appropriation.  While  that 
resolution  remains  in  force,  and  until 
Its  obligations  are  discharged,  we  must 
persevere.  I  believe  the  resolution  is 
right,  and  I  believe  the  course  we  follow 
is  necessary.  I  Intend  that  those  who 
must  face  danger  and  death  as  we  fol- 
low that  course  shall  be  supported.  I 
am  confident  that  the  Congress  will 
agree. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  dem- 
onstrate once  again — to  friend  and  foe 
alike — that  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween one  party  and  another  or  between 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
when  it  comes  to  effective  and  sustained 
support  of  our  fighting  men  and  their 
allies.  Whatever  differences  there  are 
on  other  Issues,  we  are  as  one  In  support 
of  our  men  in  Vietnam.  As  I  said  just  1 
week  ago,  "Until  peace  comes,  or  if  it 
does  not  come  •  *  •  we  will  give  our 
fighting  men  what  they  must  have:  every 
gun,  every  dollar,  and  every  decision — 
whatever  the  cost  or  whatever  the  chal- 
lenge." And  we  will  continue  to  help 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  and  our 
allies  in  resisting  aggression  and  in  pro- 
tecting the  Independence  of  that  be- 
leaguered country. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
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Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
well  known  in  Congress  last  year  that  we 
did  not  appropriate  fully  adequate  funds 
to  finance  the  war  in  Vietnam  for  the  full 
period  of  this  current  fiscal  year  1966. 
For  example,  we  have  called  into  serv- 
ice many  additional  men,  but  up  to  date 
we  have  not  provided  pay  for  them.  In 
addition,  the  rate  of  expenditure  of  am- 
munition and  weapwns  of  war  has  been 
such  that  a  very  considerable  additional 
amount  is  needed  to  replenish  stocks  and 
provide  for  current  rates  of  usage.  I 
feel  certain  that  these  matters  have  been 
carefully  reviewed  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  today  we  are  presented  with 
this  request  for  additional  funds  for  the 
cost  of  continuing  to  fight  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
major  effort  now  is  to  bring  this  war  to 
a  conclusion.  This  has  been  the  objec- 
tive all  along.  Our  objective  has  been 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful  and  hon- 
orable conclusion  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  United  States  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese people. 

I  for  one  heartily  support  the  Presi- 
dent's effort  to  bring  about  peace  in 
southeast  Asia.  I  believe  the  great  rank 
and  file  of  the  American  people  share 
that  view.  However,  while  we  are  striv- 
ing for  peace,  we  must  not  be  derelict  in 
our  duty  to  carry  forward  the  program 
for  military  victory  if  that  is  the  only 
recourse  in  Vietnam. 

So.  today  we  have  this  request  for  some 
$13  billion  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  For  this  legislation  to 
become  effective,  action  will  be  required, 
of  course,  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, but  before  it  is  in  order  for  us 
to  act  there  must  be  certain  additional 
authorizations  from  certain  legislative 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate.  In 
the  House,  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Affairs  must  first 
bring  in  the  legislative  authorizations. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  to  the  whole  wide  world, 
that  in  my  opinion  Congress  Is  ready  to 
act  and  to  act  as  quickly  and  as  reason- 
ably and  as  effectively  as  possible  In  this 
important  matter.  This  can  and  should 
be  done  not  only  to  provide  the  funds 
and  weapons  needed  but  also  to  show  the 
world  that  we  stand  united  as  a  people, 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  on  this 
issue  of  successfully  prosecuting  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

We  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions will  move  as  promptly  as  r>osslble. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  appearing 
before  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
other  body  tomorrow.  I  hope  that  he 
can  appear  before  our  committee  as  early 
next  week  sls  possible.  I  am  sure  that 
the  other  committees  of  the  House  will 
want  to  take  action  as  soon  as  possible 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman 3^eld? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
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Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  In 
saying  that  whatever  Is  neoeseary  in 
Vietnam  to  achieve  an  honorable  settle- 
ment of  that  war  we  will  provide.  I  Join 
with  the  gentleman  in  hoping  that  we 
may  have  early  hearings  on  this  supple- 
mental request.  I  also  urge,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  gentleman  agrees  with  me. 
that  we  must  carefully  consider  each  one 
of  these  appropriation  bills  which  come 
up.  We  will  give  them  everything  that 
Is  needed  to  see  that  our  men  are  prop- 
erly armed  and  that  our  troops  are  sup- 
plied. However,  it  should  not  be  taken 
for  granted  that  we  are  going  to  hand 
It  over  without  full  and  complete  hear- 
ings. I  agree  with  what  the  President 
has  said,  that  there  is  no  dllTerence  be- 
tween one  party  and  the  other  In  the 
desire  that  we  have  a  proper  settlement 
in  Vietnam  or  that  our  troops  be  prop- 
erly armed. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
how  soon  we  may  expect  to  have  hear- 
ings on  this  appropriation  request? 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  have  asked  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  appear  on  Wednes- 
day of  next  week.  We  will  do  the  pre- 
liminary work  before  then.  The  Secre- 
tary is  scheduled  to  be  before  committees 
of  the  other  body  this  week  and  will  no 
doubt  be  appearing  before  the  other 
authorizing  committees  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. We  hope  he  can  appear  before  us 
on  Wednesday  of  next  week.  We  shall 
move  as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  share  the 
gentleman's  thought  that  we  must  care- 
fully screen  these  requests.  I  have 
known  all  along,  as  the  gentleman  and 
the  other  Members  of  the  House  have 
known,  that  additional  funds  would  be 
required.  I  would  be  surprised  to  find 
excessive  funds  in  this  budget  submission, 
but  we  will  certainly  carefully  examine  it. 
Mr.  BOW.  I  agree  with  that.  May  I 
ask  one  further  question?  I  think  the 
gentleman  covered  this.  Although  we 
may  have  our  hearings  and  complete  our 
hearings  on  this  supplemental  budget 
request,  we  still  must  have  an  authoriza- 
tion from  the  legislative  committee  of 
the  House,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  before  we  can  bring  the  bill  to 
the  floor  of  the  House.  Is  that  not  so? 
Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. We  could  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  very  quickly  except 
for  the  authorization,  and  we  hope  that 
the  authorization  requirements  will  be 
met  very  soon. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  chalrmcm  of  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  who  has 
worked  for  so  many  years  on  matters  re- 
lating to  the  funding  of  our  military  re- 
quirements, as  I  also  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  support  the  President's 
request  for  a  supplemental  appropriation, 
and  I  urge  Mpartlsan  passage  of  the  nec- 
enary  legislation. 

Suptmrt  of  this  request  Is  support  of 
the  dear  and  continuing  policy  of  Con- 
gress to  seek  a  meaningful  peace  in 
MutheMt  Aala. 


The  mission  of  our  forces  there — and 
of  our  allies — is  to  resist  aggression,  and 
to  secure  for  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam the  right  freely  to  decide  their  own 
future. 

That  mission  requires  military  sup- 
port— but  not  military  support  alone. 

It  requires  that  while  we  resist  aggres- 
sion, we  continue  to  provide  the  social 
and  economic  support  that  will  guaran- 
tee a  more  decent  life  for  a  valiant 
people. 

No  nation  prizes  peace  more  than  we. 
But  no  nation  knows  better  than  we  that 
peace  is  not  to  be  had  merely  for  the 
wishing. 

Peace — like  every  other  rational  good — 
must  be  sought,  and  once  found,  must 
be  nurtured  and  developed. 

Our  enemies'  complaint  with  democ- 
racy is  that  it  is  fundamentally  decadent 
and  divisive — that  in  a  crisis  it  is  slow  to 
act,  and  in  a  struggle  unlikely  to  per- 
severe. 

Let  our  action  here  In  this  Chamber  be 
our  reply  to  this  charge. 

This  is  more  than  a  mere  appropria- 
tion. This  is  an  indication  of  our  Na- 
tion's resolve  to  see  this  struggle  through 
to  the  only  meaningful  peace  that  is  pos- 
sible :  a  peace  founded  on  a  people's  right 
to  decide  freely  its  own  future:  a  peace 
buttressed  with  the  blueprint  of  a  better 
Ufe  for  all. 

Our  fighting  men.  and  their  allies,  In 
southeast  Asia  are  giving  a  superb  ac- 
count of  them.selves.  They  are  doing 
their  duty— without  thought  of  them- 
selves, without  cavil,  and  without  com- 
plaint. 

We  here  in  the  Congress  can  do  no  less. 

Let  this  not  be  the  time  or  the  place  to 
display  a  petty  partisanship,  or  a  queru- 
lous questioning  of  unrelated  matters. 

When  this  matter  comes  up  for  a  vote, 
it  will  not  be  a  vote  for  an  administra- 
tion, or  for  a  political  platform.  It  will 
be  a  vote  for  our  Nation's  5ervicemen  and 
their  brave  allies. 

It  will  be  a  vote  to  give  them  the  tools 
they  need. 

It  will  be  a  vote  to  assure  them  that  we 
stand  foursquare  behind  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  a  vote,  when 
the  matter  is  before  us,  to  unite  our 
own  dedication  and  resolve  with  theirs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
180,000-plus  American  fighting  men  in 
South  Vietnam.  We  in  the  Congress  do 
not  propose  to  let  them  down.  We  shall 
promptly  take  whatever  action  is  neces- 
sary to  uphold  their  hand  in  the  fight 
which  they  are  waging  for  the  security 
and  safety  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  of  free  peoples  everywhere. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
last    remark    of    the    gentleman    from 


Texas  concerning  the  190.000-plus  men 
in  Vietnam,  is  it  not  true  that  there  ai^ 
many  more  thousands  committed  to  this 
war,  our  sea  forces  and  the  forces  of  our 
neighboring  countries,  perhaps? 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  have  many  more 
aiding  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war  in 
the  Pacific  and  elsewhere.  'Wherever  our 
Military  Establishment  exists  they  are 
in  a  way  in  support  of  this  effort.  Our 
commitments  are  very  heavy,  much 
heavier  than  the  figure  indicated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  do  I  gather 
from  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  that  the  Defense 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations is  going  to  proceed  to  hear- 
ings before  the  authorizing  committee  is 
able  to  hold  any  hearings? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  request  for  appro- 
priations is  before  us  and  we  are  going  to 
proceed  as  rapidly  as  we  can.  If  we  are 
able  to  do  so  before  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees have  heard  witnesses,  we  shall 
proceed  to  hear  witnesses.  However,  we 
cannot  take  action  until  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  other  committees.  I  see  no 
basic  conflict  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  %iU 
yield  further,  do  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  will  start  holding  hearings  on 
this  next  week? 

Mr.  MAHON.     We  certainly  hope  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  no  information 
that  the  authorizing  committee  has  even 
scheduled  hearings  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  sure  that  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  will 
schedule  hearings.  We  have  not  had  the 
budget  request  until  now.  I  am  sure  the 
appropriate  leaders  of  the  Congress  will 
make  certain 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  hope  and  trust  that  under 
the  circumstances  there  will  be  no  con- 
flict over  the  availability  of  witnesses  as 
between  the  authorizing  committee  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  there  would  be 
no  contest  over  the  witnesses.  If  there 
is  a  conflict,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations would  yield  to  the  authorizing 
committee,  because  they  must  act  first 
ofUcially,  in  their  capacity. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  assure  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  all  others  that  all 
of  us  on  our  side  fully  realize  the  critical 
nature  of  our  problem  in  Vietnam  to- 
day, and  that  we  shall  to  the  maximum 
support  a  policy  of  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  communism  in  Vietnam  or  any 
other  place. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant that  this  request  for  funds,  or 
subsequent  requests  for  funds,  should  be 
fully  Justified  before  the  authorizing 
committee. 

My  long  association  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon  1,  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  convinces  me 
that  this  subcommittee  will  fully  investi- 
gate the  justification  for  these  funds,  and 
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I  am  certain  that  when  that  subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  coomiittee,  imder  his 
leadership,  take  afilrmative  action  the 
House  as  a  whole  can  believe  that  the 
matter  has  been  fully  investigated  and 
that  the  decisions  are  in  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  his  kind  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  say  that  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  we  will 
have  involved  the  subcommittee  headed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SncEsl.  the  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Construction.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  that,  a  very  important  portion 
of  the  request  will  be  for  military  con- 
struction. Then  there  is  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aid,  headed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Pass- 
man]— they  will  get  into  this  picture. 
However,  we  shall  not  act  as  subcommit- 
tees in  the  final  analysis,  but  of  course 
as  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
50  Members. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  dehghted  to  yield 
to  ihe  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Construction, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sixes]. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
have  seen  firsthand  the  problems  with 
which  we  are  confronted  in  Vietnam.  I 
believe  that  those  who  are  fully  ac- 
quainted with  those  problems  realize  the 
enormity  of  the  task  there  and  the  es- 
sentiality of  moving  as  rapidly  as  we  can. 
in  good  conscience  and  in  proper  order, 
on  the  request  for  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation. 

We  in  Congress  have  a  very  serious 
responsibility.  Our  people  in  Vietnam 
have  a  tremendous  task  ahead  of  them. 
They  are  performing  magnificently  but 
against  great  difficulties.  We  thought 
after  the  buildup  of  troop  strength  last 
summer  and  last  fall  that  we  would  be 
in  a  position  to  seize  and  hold  the  Initia- 
tive; to  begin  the  takeover  of  terrain  in 
Communist  hands.  But  we  did  not 
reckon  with  the  fact  that  the  Commu- 
nists were  going  to  be  building  up  their 
forces,  proportionately,  just  as  fast  as  we. 
We  are  still  confronted,  in  that  unhappy 
land,  with  what  Is  essentially  a  stale- 
mate. We  have  the  very  definite  and  the 
very  difficult  problem  of  providing  ade- 
quate encampments  for  our  forces,  of 
providing  enough  airfields  for  essential 
operations,  and  sufficient  ports  at  which 
to  land  supplies  that  must  be  provided  if 
we  are  going  to  win  this  war — win  it  we 
must— if  the  peace  offensive  fails.  We 
are  concerned  not  just  with  doubling  our 
forces  in  Vietnam;  we  must  provide  them 
with  food,  supplies,  weapons,  and  bases 
from  which  to  operate.  Delays  can  be 
exceedingly  damaging. 

Let  me  comment  also  on  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  has  been  asked  by  the 
President  to  give  urgent  consideration  to 
a  supplemental  request  for  funds  to  sup- 
port the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  siire  that  there  can  be  no  question 
or  debate  about  the  funds  requested  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  provide 
the  men  and  the  equipment  which  are 
needed  by  our  military  forces.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  relatively  small  amoimt 


of  the  supplemental  request  which  is 
needed  by  the  Agency  for  Intemationsd 
Development  also  is  important. 

The  AID  program  is  aimed  at  estab- 
lishing a  stable  Vietnamese  Government 
which  will  have  the  support  of  the  people. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam to  fight  against  something.  All  the 
people — farmers,  schoolteachers,  mer- 
chants, workers,  mothers,  students,  po- 
lice, soldiers,  and  goveniment  officials — 
must  know  that  the  long  struggle  is  more 
than  worth  their  suffering  and  personal 
tragedies. 

The  first  essential  in  Vietnam  is  secu- 
rity against  Vietcong  terror  and  murder. 
The  second  is  a  unifying  spirit  or  cause 
to  which  the  people  can  subscribe,  in  the 
hamlets  and  in  the  cities.  In  this  spirit, 
the  villager  and  his  local  leaders  and  the 
security  forces  can  cooperate  to  build 
expanding  areas  of  progress  and  resist- 
ance to  Communist  appeals  and  threats. 
In  this  spirit,  the  people  of  the  cities  can 
cooperate  with  their  government  in  de- 
voting their  talents  and  efforts  to 
strengthening  the  nation  against  those 
who  would  destroy  or  enslave  It. 

With  our  help  the  Goverrunent  of  Viet- 
nam, in  Saigon  and  in  the  countryside, 
is  struggling  to  carry  out  this  construc- 
tive effort.  Without  our  assistance,  the 
enUre  effort  would  quickly  fail. 

The  expanded  scale  of  Communist  ag- 
gression and  our  countering  military  re- 
sponse have  added  new  dimensions  to 
the  task  of  our  Agency  for  International 
Development  in  Vietnam.  The  funds 
requested  for  economic  assistance  to 
Vietnam  are  a  small  but  vital  part  of  our 
contribution  to  winning  the  peace  in 
southeast  Asia.  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  act  quickly  on  all  phases  of  the  sup- 
plemental request. 

On  all  of  this  I  think  there  is  absolutely 
no  choice.  I  am  sure  the  Congress  is 
going  to  support  that  viewpoint  and  I 
am  confident  that  we  will  move  as  rapidly 
as  we  properly  can  to  appropriately  pro- 
vide the  funds  necessary  for  the  job 
ahead. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  timely  remarks. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  add  my  voice  in  support  of  this  bill, 
not  only  because  I  believe  that  the  funds 
are  needed,  but  also  because  it  is  neces- 
sary that  America  reaffirm  her  determi- 
nation to  fulfill  the  commitments  she 
has  so  solemnly  made.  For  while  we 
wish  peace  and  offer  to  southeast  Asia 
the  blessings  of  prosperity  and  plenty 
we  must  face  up  to  the  demands  of  this 
war  that  is  being  waged  against  us. 

The  challenge  must  be  met.  Prompt 
passage  of  this  bill  will  enable  us  to  con- 
tinue to  meet  it.  We  have  an  obligation 
to  those  whom  we  have  committed,  or 
might  commit,  to  combat,  and  we  must 
fulfill  our  obligation  to  them.  The  will 
of  our  country  is  clear.    Our  vision  of 


the  world  has  been  a  peaceful  one 
throughout  our  history.  But  our  deter- 
mination for  justice,  our  desire  that  the 
oppressed  be  helped,  our  willingness  to 
honor  our  word,  all  are  also  clear. 

Appropriations  amounting  to  $12,760.- 
719.000  are  required  to  achieve  these 
aims.  The  bulk  of  this  request.  $12,345,- 
719,000,  is  needed  to  support  operations 
of  our  fighting  forces.  The  remainder, 
$415  million  is  sought  for  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  primarily  for 
its  operations  in  Vietnam.  These  include 
such  items  as  commodity  imports  to  com- 
bat inflation,  refugee  relief,  nonmllitary 
construction  such  as  port  facilities  and 
rural  development,  among  other  eco- 
nomic and  political  support  for  that  hard 
beset  nation. 

The  Congress  in  the  last  2  years  has 
repeatedly,  by  its  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations, given  continuing  support 
for  the  national  decision  to  halt  further 
aggression  in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  this  bill  be 
passed  with  a  minimum  of  delay. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  PAUL  CULLEN, 
FRIEND  OP  WISCONSIN  VETERANS 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  O'KONSKI]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
proclamation  of  the  Governor,  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  will  observe  Thursday,  Jan- 
uary 20,  1966.  as  J.  P.  Cullen  Day  in 
tribute  to  an  outstanding  public  servant 
and  a  true  friend  of  all  Wiscorisin  vet- 
erans. 

The  name  of  J.  P.  Cullen  is  familiar  to 
every  veteran  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
who  has  received  any  type  of  Federal 
benefit  through  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. For  more  than  20  years,  before 
his  retirement  last  month,  J.  P.  Cullen 
has  been  manager  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration regional  office  in  Milwaukee. 

A  native  of  JanesviUe,  Wis.,  he  held 
such  varied  jobs  as  newsboy  in  his  home- 
town, farmhand  in  the  Dakotas.  and  wa- 
terboy  and  timekeeper  on  his  father's 
construction  projects  before  attending 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame  Law 
School.  He  took  a  Federal  civil  service 
examination  just  before  graduation  in 
1922  and  shortly  after  this,  he  began  his 
distinguished  40-year  career  in  the  Fed- 
eral service. 

Mr.  Cullen  has  worked  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Bureau,  or  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion in  Illinois.  Ohio.  Indiana,  Michigan, 
and  California,  and  in  the  central  office 
in  Washington,  D.C.  With  a  background 
of  claims  work  and  contact  service  as 
well  as  a  Job  as  legal  consultant  with  the 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  in  Wash- 
ington, and  as  manager  of  the  Chicago 
VA  area  office.  Mr.  Cullen  was  eminent- 
ly well  qualified  for  the  managership  of 
the  Milwaukee  regional  office,  a  job  he 
assumed  in  1945.  at  the  time  the  regional 
office  was  being  separated  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Center  at  Wood. 
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Under  his  leadership,  the  Milwaukee 
VARO  has  received  several  national 
honors,  ammiK  them  selection  in  1960  of 
tts  adjudication  division  as  the  best  in 
the  country.  Last  year  the  loan  guaran- 
tee division  was  given  an  outstanding 
rating  as  the  leading  division  in  the  Mid- 
west area,  one  of  only  fotir  such  honors 
awarded  regional  loan  guarantee  divi- 
sions. 

Under  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
and  education  division,  outstanding  re- 
lationships were  enjoyed  with  business, 
industry,  and  the  colleges,  universities, 
and  schools  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  218,- 

000  veterans  and  orphans  who  have  been 
educated  or  trained  in  our  State. 

Highly  rated  also  has  been  the  legal 
service,  the  contact  service,  and  the  med- 
ical and  dental  service — including  a 
mental  hygiene  clinic— in  which  10,000 
veterans  are  receiving  treatment  yearly. 
A  further  indication  of  Mr.  Cullen's 
leadership  Is  the  large  number  of  grad- 
uates of  the  regional  office  who  have 
moved  up  in  the  VA  to  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility elsewhere. 

A  World  War  I  veteran,  Mr.  Cullen  is 
a  member  of  the  American  Legion.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Bar  and  the 
University  of  Notrp  Dame  Law  Alumni 
Association.  He  is  a  charter  member  of 
the  Rock  County  Historical  Societies,  as 
well  as  the  Milwaukee  Civil  War  Round 
Table. 

He  has  been  keenly  Interested  In  mili- 
tary and  local  history  and  is  a  member 
of  numerous  historical  societies  and  of 
the  Milwaukee  Civil  War  Centennial 
Group.  While  in  Washington.  Mr.  Cul- 
len attended  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity and  completed  his  liberal  arts 
work  for  B.A.  and  M-A.  degrees  in  litera- 
ture. He  has  enjoyed  creative  writing 
and  in  1931,  he  published  a  book  of  short 
stories  and  essays  titled  "Hello  Wiscon- 
sin." 

The  Wisconsin  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  has  enjoyed  his  warm 
friendship  and  cooperation  through  the 
years.  Wisconsin's  veterans  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  him  as  a  native  son  and 
fellow  veterans  and  grateful  to  him  for 
his  effectve  and  sympathetic  administra- 
tion of  the  VA  program  and  benefits. 

Mr.  Cullen  and  his  wife.  Mary,  live  at 
9035  Jackson  Park  Boulevard.  Milwau- 
kee. Wis.  They  have  three  children,  two 
of  whom  are  in  college  and  one  in  the 
Navy. 

A  testimonial  dinner  honoring  John 
Paul  Cullen  upon  his  retirement  will  be 
held  January  20  at  the  Milwaukee  Elks 
Club.  In  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  Wis- 
consin veterans  and  their  dependents 
who  will  be  unable  to  attend  this  dinner. 

1  take  this  means  to  express  their  thanks 
for  a  job  well  done.  In  my  own  behalf. 
may  I  express  my  deep  appreciation  for 
his  unfailing  cooperation,  understanding, 
and  assistance  and  extend  best  wishes 
for  many  happy  retirement  years. 


H.R.  11899— HORTON  BILL  POR 
SMALL  BUSINESS  TAX  ADJUST- 
MENT BENEPITS 

Mr.  McDADK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  HortonI  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
my  pleasure  to  introduce  H.R.  11899  on 
the  opening  day  of  this  session  to  pro- 
vide a  program  of  tax  adjustment  bene- 
fits for  small  business  firms. 

My  bill  proposes  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  allowing  any 
person,  firm,  or  corporation  engaged  in 
a  trade  or  business  a  deduction  for  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  purposes  for  the  addi- 
tional investment  made  during  a  taxable 
year  for  capital  expenditures  for  plant, 
equipment,  trucks,  and  so  forth,  for  in- 
ventories, and  for  accounts  receivable. 

This  measure  Imposes  a  limitation  on 
the  amount  which  may  be  deducted  dur- 
ing any  one  year;  no  more  than  $30,000. 
or  an  amount  equal  to  20  percent  of  the 
taxable  income  of  the  business  enterprise, 
whichever  is  the  lesser. 

My  proposal  Is  designed  to  give  tax  re- 
lief primarily  to  the  small  business  con- 
cern. Despite  some  tax  reductions  which 
were  achieved  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964, 
still  more  action  Is  required  if  many  of 
these  small  firms  are  going  to  be  able 
to  continue  operations.  They  are  caught 
in  a  cycle  of  splrallng  costs  which  must 
be  paid  for  men  and  materials.  In  ad- 
dition, high  taxes  and  severe  price  com- 
petition have  further  reduced  their  profit 
margin,  until  today  their  very  survival 
is  threatened. 

Latest  statistics  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  on  industrial  and 
commercial  failures  tell  us  that  more 
than  1,000  of  such  enterprises  are  fail- 
ing each  month.  At  an  annual  rate, 
this  number  exceeds  13.000. 

If  American  small  business  firms  are 
to  survive,  they  must  have  adequate  capi- 
tal not  only  to  replace  old  plant  and 
equipment,  but  also  to  take  advantage  of 
the  latest  technological  Improvements 
and  cost-cutting  devices.  With  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  their  capital  tied  up  In 
inventories  and  In  credit  extended,  there 
Is  little  left  over  after  taxes  and  other 
expenses  have  been  paid  to  plow  back 
into  the  business  for  replacement,  mod- 
ernization, or  expansion  of  facilities  and 
equipment. 

The  financial  plight  of  the  small  busi- 
nessman is  further  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  he  must  rely  almost  completely 
on  retained  earnings  as  his  primary 
source  of  capital.  He  Is  not  in  a  strong 
enough  financial  position,  as  are  his 
larger  competitors  who  are  able  to  bor- 
row large  sums  of  money  on  a  short-term 
basis  at  favorable  rates  of  Interest.  The 
small,  struggling  businessman  has  al- 
ready Incurred  too  much  debt,  and  is  not 
considered  a  good  enough  credit  risk  to 
attract  additional  necessary  capital  from 
outside  sources. 

I  believe  that  the  salutary  effect  which 
enactment  of  this  bill  will  have  on  small 
business  will  indeed  be  reflected  through- 
out our  entire  American  economy.  Ex- 
pansion of  operations  by  the  business 
ccnununity  will  increase  production. 
create  more  jobs,  and  produce  higher  in- 
comes and  profits.    I  believe  that  even 


the  Federal  Government  will  stand  to 
benefit  over  the  long  run,  and  any  initial 
loss  In  revenues  which  will  accompany 
enactment  of  this  legislation  will  soon  be 
offset  by  higher  tax  revenues  generated 
by  a  more  prosperous  economy. 

Thus  small  business  firms  would  have 
a  greater  chance  to  continue  operations, 
and  the  trend  toward  selling  out  or  merg- 
ing with  their  larger  competitors  and 
toward  Increasing  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power  would  be  halted. 

We  in  the  Congress  must  do  all  that  we 
can  to  foster,  encourage,  and  protect  our 
system  of  free,  private,  competitive  en- 
terprise. I,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  ask  my  col- 
leagues' support  for  HJl.  11899  which 
will  work  toward  this  objective  and  which 
will  produce  a  strorvger  and  more  vigor- 
ous American  economy. 


TIME    POR   A    HOUSECLEANING   AT 
THE  OEO 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurniy]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time 
for  us  to  do  more  than  just  talk  about 
the  mess  at  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution 
to  set  the  brooms  In  motion  for  a  thor- 
ough housecleaning  in  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, by  establishing  a  select  investigat- 
ing committee. 

For  the  $2.3  billion  it  has  already  cost 
them,  the  American  people  have  a  right 
to  expect  more  than  this  national  dis- 
grace shot  through  with  waste,  mis- 
management, and  shoddy  jockeying  for 
political  power.  No  Government  pro- 
gram in  recent  memory  has  been  so 
wsisteful  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  with 
so  little  benefit  to  those  it  was  designed 
to  help. 

It  is  not  only  the  taxpayer  that  has 
been  sold  a  bill  of  goods,  but  the  poverty 
stricken  who  have  seen  their  hopes  for 
help  lost  In  the  plush  offices  of  highly 
paid  party  men. 

There  is  no  need  to  catalog  the 
abuses — the  newspapers  have  done  this 
very  well  nearly  every  day  since  the  pro- 
gram began. 

But  there  is  a  need  to  do  something 
about  them. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing  estab- 
lishes a  select  committee  to  conduct  a 
thorough  and  bipartisan  investigation  of 
the  structure  and  operations  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunities  Act  of  1964,  The 
conunittee  would  consist  of  nine  members 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  the  minority  leader. 

It  is  modeled  after  the  successful  com- 
mittee which  cleaned  up  the  abuses  in 
the  administration  of  the  cold  war  GI 
bill  after  World  War  n. 

This  committee  is  the  first  of  three 
steps  in  obtaining  a  complete  and  im- 
partial examination  of  the  poverty  war. 
The  other  two  should  be  an  independent 
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audit  of  the  use  of  the  $2.3  billion  which 
we  have  appropriated  for  the  poverty 
war,  and  a  management  survey  by  a 
first-class  consultant  firm. 

The  President  said  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  a  week  ago  tonight  that 
his  administration  would  "ruthlessly  at- 
tack waste  and  inefficiency"  making  sure 
that  "every  dollar  is  spent  with  the 
thrift  and  with  the  commonsense  which 
recognizes  how  hard  the  taxpayer 
worked  in  order  to  earn  it." 

There  is  no  better  place  to  start  in 
attacking  waste  and  inefficiency  than 
the  poverty  war. 


FAILURE    TO    HALT    FREE    WORLD 
SHIPPING  TO  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent days  I,  and  some  of  my  Republican 
colleagues,  have  voiced  deepening  con- 
cern about  the  failure  of  this  adminis- 
tration to  halt  British  and  other  free 
world  shipping  to  North  Vietnam  and 
Cuba  while  participating  fully  in  the 
British-led  blockade  of  Rhodesia. 

The  Nation's  liberal  press  and  the 
press  In  my  own  district  have  taken  up 
the  cudgels  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  here  regret 
continued  free  world  shipping  which 
strengthens  the  Communist  enemies  at- 
tacking our  boys  In  Vietnam  and  the 
British-led  merchant  fleet  which  had 
carried  hundreds  of  cargoes  of  oil. 
wheat,  and  other  necessities  Into  Cuba 
to  strengthen  that  Communist  spring- 
board in  this  hemisphere.  For  my  part, 
I  resent  this. 

The  official  figures  show  7  to  15  Brit- 
ish ships  a  month  entered  Haiphong 
during  much  of  1965  and  I  am  sad  to 
learn  of  the  State  Department's  attempt 
to  play  down  these  shipments,  which  are 
both  sizable  and  crucial.  All  such  ship- 
ping must  be  eliminated  at  once. 

In  this  connection,  imder  unanimous 
consent,  I  Introduce  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  Luveme  Journal  and  the 
Troy  Messenger  In  Alabama: 
[Prom  the  New  York;  Herald  Tribune,  Jan. 
13,  1965] 
Wilson-  to  Wilson 

Prime  Minister  Wilson,  addressing  the 
British  Commonwealth  conference  In  Lagos, 
reported  on  the  success  of  economic  sanctions 
being  taken  against  Rhodesia.  It  Is  due,  in 
no  small  measure,  to  support  from  the  United 
States. 

Another  Wilson,  this  one  a  Republican 
Congressman,  and  five  Republican  colleagues 
reported  In  Washington  at  the  same  time  on 
the  violations  of  our  economic  sanctions 
against  Communist  North  Vietnam.  These 
are  due.  in  large  measure,  to  Britain. 

The  British,  with  logic  which  in  other  cir- 
cumstances might  be  regarded  as  amusing, 
may  argue  that  Rhodesia  and  North  Vietnam 
are  not  comparable.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
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that  one  is  in  Africa  and  the  other  is  not; 
that  one  directly  concerns  Britain  and  the 
other  not  nearly  so  much. 

But  Is  also  true  that  there  Is  such  a  thing 
as  reciprocity;  of  one  ally,  the  beneficiary  of 
considerable  help,  helping  another  In  turn. 
There  Is,  furthermore,  a  Umlt  to  American 
patience;  and  that  limit  has  been  exceeded 
In  the  case  of  British  shipping  both  to  North 
Vietnam  and  to  Cuba. 

[Prom  the  Luverne   (Ala.)   Journal  &  News, 
Dec.  20,  1965) 

U.S.    iNTERrERENCE 

The  United  States  has  Joined  England  In 
an  oil  embargo  on  southern  Rhodesia.  This 
is  a  most  peculiar  action  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Maylje  for  England  it  is  In  order.  Rhodesia 
Is  declaring  its  Independence  from  Great 
Britain.  It  seems  no  one  would  question 
British  retaliation,  even  to  the  pwlnt  of  more 
serious  acts  as  an  oil  embargo. 

But  Rhodesia  Is  not  declaring  Independ- 
ence from  the  United  States.  In  fact,  this 
Nation  has  been  doing  all  It  could  in  the  last 
several  years  creating  an  Independence  status 
for  African  nations.  Now  they  are  scrapping 
Rhodesia,  which  is  a  complete  turnabout  in 
that  respect. 

The  United  States  In  this  strange  action, 
deciding  with  Britain  because  they  claim 
Rhodesia's  Prime  Minister,  Ian  Smith,  Is  a 
white  supremacist.  Rhodesia  is  the  most 
developed  of  all  southern  African  nations. 
White  man's  leadership  has  put  it  miles 
ahead  of  other  nations  In  that  continent, 
so  It  seems  that  In  this  respect  at  least  there 
Is  white  supremacy  In  fact.  But  even  so,  it 
Is  not  understandable  here  what  business  it 
Is  of  the  United  States  to  be  concerned,  while 
the  Rhodeslan  Government  declares  its  in- 
dependence, practices  segregation,  advocates 
white  supremacy,  or  anything  else  they  want 
to  do  as  long  as  they  leave  us  alone. 

To  make  this  action  even  stranger,  look 
at  the  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  the 
U.S.  Government  is  spending  fighting  com- 
munism. Most  of  the  African  nations  are 
pro-Communist,  or  are  unable  to  determine 
the  difference  between  communism  and 
other  Idealists  while  at  the  same  time  Rho- 
desia has  taken  a  completely  different 
stand — they  are  antl-Communlst. 

Based  on  this.  It  seems  the  United  States 
should  be  supporting  Rhodesia;  thank  her 
for  the  help  she  is  giving  us  In  fighting  com- 
munism, and  let  her  tend  to  her  own  In- 
ternal affairs.  Our  Government's  present 
policy  toward  this  nation  Is  absolutely  hypo- 
critical. 


I  Prom  the  Troy   (Ala.)    Messenger,  Dec.  12, 
1965] 

Puzzling  Actions 

It's  strange  Indeed  that  we  rushed  to  boy- 
cott the  Republic  of  South  Rhodesia  when  so 
requested  by  Great  Britain  but  the  British 
are  yet  to  respond  affirmatively  to  pleas  from 
us  that  they  stop  doing  business  with  Cas- 
tro's Cuba  and  North  Vietnam. 

Hardly  had  the  British  suggested  that  we 
cease  trade  with  the  Rhodeslans  before  we 
canceled  sugar  shipments  then  on  the  high 
seas.  Quicker  response  wasn't  possible.  On 
the  other  hand,  we've  been  waiting  since 
1963  for  the  British  to  honor  a  request  that 
they  stop  exports  to  Cuba.  In  fact,  the  situ- 
ation Is  worse  than  that  Indicates.  Where 
exports  were  $6  million  worth  in  1963,  last 
year  they  had  increased  to  827  million. 

About  half  the  ships  taking  ma'terlals  and 
supplies  Into  the  ports  of  North  Vietnam  are 
British. 

Great  Britain,  of  course.  Isn't  as  concerned 
as  we  are  with  events  in  Cuba  and  whether 
missiles  are  launched  from  sites  on  that 
island.  Neither  are  the  British  aa  deeply 
Involved  In  Vietnam.    Yet,  what  happens  in 


either  of  these  hot  spots  could  tiltlmately 
affect  the  British.  On  the  other  hand,  what 
happens  between  the  Rhodeslans  and  British 
Is  an  Internal  matter  and  strictly  none  of  our 
business. 

This  attitude  toward  Britain  Is  puzzling, 
especlcdly  when  one  considers  the  fact  the 
Rhodeslans  aren't  shooting  at  us  but  the 
North  Vietnamese  are.  But  there  are  so 
many  things  to  be  puzzled  over  these  days. 
For  Instance,  there  Is  the  matter  of  recon- 
ciling the  no-wln  policy  In  Vietnam  with 
this  message  that  the  late  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  gave  West  Point  cadets  in  1962:  'All 
through  this  welter  of  change  and  develop- 
ment, your  mission  remains  fixed,  deter- 
mined,   inviolable — it    is   to  win   our   wars." 

Ronald  Reagan  brought  this  up  to  date  a 
few  weeks  ago  when.  In  a  speech  in  San 
Diego.  Calif.,  he  said:  "If  your  sons  are  asked 
to  fight  and  die  for  their  country,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  win." 


RESOLUTION  TO  CREATE  A  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTIGATE 
THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  ECO- 
NOMIC OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  Ewint  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  referral,  a  res- 
olution to  create  a  select  committee  of 
the  House,  composed  of  nine  Members 
appointed  by  the  Speaker,  to  investigate 
all  phases  of  the  operation  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  It  is  my  sin- 
cere hope  that  this  resolution  will  have 
overwhelming  bipartisan  support. 

This  resolution  Is  not  intended  to  im- 
pede the  war  on  poverty,  but  to  help  It. 
It  is  not  offered  as  a  political  gestiire, 
but  as  a  commonsense  step  we  can  all 
support. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  GI  bill  of  rights, 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  productive 
pieces  of  legislation  ever  enacted  by  the 
Congress,  was  In  deep  trouble.  Thou- 
sands of  our  veterans  were  being  victim- 
ized by  fly-by-night  schools  and  train- 
ing facilities  and  by  mismanaged  and 
Incompetent  training  programs.  The 
administration  of  the  act  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  also  appeared  to 
many  to  be  loose  and  disorganized.  This 
House  moved  quickly  to  discharge  its 
obvious  responsibility  to  America's  serv- 
ice men  and  women.  A  select  com- 
mittee was  authorized,  and  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Teague]  was  named  chairman.  During 
1950  an,d  1951  the  Teague  committee 
investigated  every  aspect  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  GI  bill,  including  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  organization  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  with  out- 
standing results.  That  select  committee 
produced  lasting  beneflts.  which  we  ap- 
preciate all  the  more  as  we  move  toward 
consideration  of  a  cold  war  GI  bill. 

My  resolution  calls  for  the  same  ap- 
proach to  the  war  on  poverty  that  this 
House  successfully  adopted  to  clean  up 
abuses  and  mismanagement  In  the  OI 
biU. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  on  poverty  Is 
In  deep  trouble.  It  la  mired  down  In  con- 
troversy, politico,  rumors  of  scandal,  and 
inept  administration.  It  Is  tangled  up 
in  an  administrative  Jungle  of  over- 
lapping responsibilities  and  duplication 
of  effort.  It  Is  under  divided  and  con- 
fUcUng  investigation  by  two  committees 
of  the  House,  each  of  which  Is  overbur- 
dened with  other  responsibilities.  Near- 
ly $2'/i  billion  have  been  appropriated  to 
fight  this  domestic  war  with  precious  lit- 
tle tangible  evidence  that  many  poor  peo- 
ple have  been  helped. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  recently 
stated  that  the  war  on  poverty  should  be 
stepped  up  by  appropriating  even  more 
money.  A  thorough  investigation  by 
Congress  would  do  more  to  Improve  this 
program  than  all  the  billions  we  could 
appropriate.  Any  sensible  person  wants 
to  know  what  he  is  getting  for  his  money 
before  he  spends  it. 

President  Johnson  asked  whether  the 
Congress,  in  considering  the  conflicting 
needs  of  domestic  programs  and  foreign 
conflicts,  would  sacrifice  the  poor.  My 
answer  is  that  the  poor  are  being  sacri- 
ficed by  a  mismanaged  war  on  poverty 
which  arouses  hopes  and  expectations  It 
cannot  fulfill.  The  poor  are  being  made 
the  victims  of  the  war  on  poverty  as  it 
is  now  waged.  We  have  a  clear  respon- 
sibility to  assure  that  the  faults  and 
abuses  of  the  war  on  poverty  are  cor- 
rected. We  have  an  inescapable  obliga- 
tion to  make  certain  that  there  is  an  ef- 
fective. Intelligent,  and  coordinated  Fed- 
eral effort  to  help  people  escape  from  pov- 
erty. 

The  President  has  himself  voiced  sim- 
ilar con<;ems,  most  recently  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message.  His  long-delayed 
aitlon  to  limit  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportimlty  to  one  Job  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  I  hope  he 
will  support  this  resolution  as  a  neces- 
sary step  toward  putting  the  war  on  pov- 
erty on  the  right  track.  But  the  Con- 
gress has  its  own  responsibilities  as  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government,  and  a 
thorough,  objective  and  bipartisan  exam- 
ination of  the  war  on  poverty  is  urgent- 
ly needed  to  carry  out  our  responsibility. 


IMPROVINO    POSTAL    SERVICE    AT 
EXPENSE    OP   RURAL   AMERICA 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  iTom 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANOEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  sug- 
gestions for  needed  improvements  in  the 
Uj8.  poetal  service,  why  has  rural 
America  again  been  bypassed?  This 
to  the  question  I  have  posed  to  the 
President  and  the  Postmaster  General  In 
a  letter  and  is  prompted  by  the  Presi- 
dent's endorsement  of  the  Postmaster 
General's  recommendations  to  restore 
some  of  the  postal  services  that  were  cur- 
tailed in  6.000  cities  during  1964  and 
IMS.  Congiress  -will  be  asked  to  provide 
the  necessary  funds  to  restore  the  service 
and  study  other  Improvements. 


The  Post  Office  Department  should  ex- 
plore all  the  techniques  available  to  mod- 
ernize our  postaJ  service  and  to  make 
certain  that  they  are  being  used  to  pro- 
vide the  American  people  with  the  best 
postal  system  in  the  world  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  However, 
It  is  inconceivable  that  Congress  should 
be  asked  to  improve  the  postal  services 
for  only  those  who  live  in  cities  with  a 
population  of  over  3.000.  This  is  another 
direct  slap  at  small  towns  and  other 
rural  areas  where  postal  services  have 
been  curtailed  to  a  critical  level.  Mr. 
SpeEiker,  are  these  second-class  citizens? 

Many  of  us  have  labored  diligently  in 
an  effort  to  restore  needed  postal  services 
in  the  Nation  and  we  welcome  any  and 
all  Improvements.  However,  these  latest 
announcements  by  the  Postma.ster  Gen- 
eral and  the  President  are  indicative  of 
the  attitude  the  administration  displays 
toward  iiiral  areas.  It  all  sounds  big  in 
the  headlines,  but  rural  America  again 
finds  Itself  shortchanged  when  you  read 
the  fine  print. 


TELEVISION  EQUIPMENT  FOR 
VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain]  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  past  Monday.  January  17,  an  air- 
craft left  Washington  for  Vietnam  heav- 
ily loaded,  not  with  bombs,  but  with 
television  equipment.  This  opened  a 
new  chapter  In  a  story  which  began  for 
me  last  summer  while  I  was  In  Saigon. 
After  talking  with  a  number  of  oCQclals 
I  discovered  that  the  question  of  Intro- 
ducing television  there  had  been  consid- 
ered for  some  time  and  was  a  subject  of 
some  controversy.  Upon  my  return  to 
Washington  I  made  Inquiries  as  to  the 
status  of  this  project. 

I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency  last  June  asking  for  a 
comprehensive  report  outlining  back- 
ground studies  already  made,  the  esti- 
mated cost  and  the  arguments  both  for 
and  against  establishing  television  In 
South  Vietnam.  Members  of  this  body 
may  recall  the  difficulty  that  was  expe- 
rienced in  obtaining  adequate  Informa- 
tion. At  length  through  the  good  offices 
and  Interest  of  several  distinguished 
Members  of  the  House  the  reports  were 
msule  available.  They  indicated  to  me 
that  the  project  had  definite  merit. 

Consequently  just  prior  to  his  return 
to  his  post  as  Ambassador  In  Saigon  a 
group  of  House  Members  consisting  of 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Passman!,  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions; the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Pike]  ;  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  IcHORD];  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  ,[Mr.  Bray];  and  myself,  met 
with  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  to 
discuss  this  proposal.  On  August  24  the 
Ambassador  Informed  us  that  the  U.S. 
Mission  Council  had  approved  television 
for  Vietnam.  Last  month  I  was  in- 
formed by  officials  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  in  Ssdgon  Euid  here  in  Wash- 


ington that  broadcasts  would  begin  on 
January  21,  1966. 

Having  placed  in  Ambassador  Lodge's 
hands  a  brochure  outlining  the  airborne 
educational  television  program  which 
serves  six  Midwestern  States,  and  with 
which  Michigan  State  University  is  affil- 
iated, I  was  particularly  interested  to 
learn  that  in  the  initial  phases  the  tele- 
vision broadcasts  will  be  transmitted 
from  aircraft  with  the  capability  of  orig- 
inating or  relaying,  from  the  ground  or 
satellite,  two  channel  television  broad- 
casts, and  In  addition  are  able  to  handle 
AM,  PM,  and  short  wave  radio  trans- 
missions. Converted  Lockheed  constel- 
lations, these  aircraft  are  a  marvel  of 
Ingenuity  as  I  personally  discovered 
when  I  visited  the  naval  air  facility  at 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base  last  week  where 
they  were  being  outfitted. 

Under  the  direction  of  Capt.  George 
Dixon,  crews  have  labored  hard  and  long 
on  an  exceedingly  modest  budget  to  get 
these  planes  ready  In  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time.  I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Washington  Dally  News  on  Tuesday. 
January  18  carried  a  story  entitled. 
■"Project  Jenny  Is  Run  on  Captain 
Dixon's  Shoestring,"  which  tells  some- 
thing of  the  resourcefulness  and  dedica- 
tion which  have  made  this  program 
possible.  I  insert  this  article  Immediately 
following  my  remarks.  The  extraordi- 
nary efforts  of  these  men  are  to  be  com- 
mended and  I  know  that  the  best  possible 
reward  they  could  receive  is  the  satisfac- 
tion that  what  they  have  done  may  well 
contribute  to  saving  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans and  Vietnamese. 

According  to  information  provided  me 
by  the  USIA,  these  airborne  transmitters 
will  be  used  until  ground  facilities  are 
constructed.  After  the  Saigon  ground 
installations  are  completed  and  broad- 
casts commence  from  these  studios,  the 
aircraft  will  continue  to  operate  in  other 
areas  of  South  Vietnam.  After  engineer- 
ing surveys  have  been  completed,  facility 
locations  chosen,  and  studios  become  op- 
erational, it  is  anticipated  that  the  air- 
borne studios  no  longer  will  be  required. 
In  the  early  stages  the  Vietnamese  will 
program  approximately  1  hour  a  day  on 
VHP  channel  11.  The  United  States  v,-i]l 
assist  the  Vietnamese  in  training  produc- 
tion and  technical  personnel  and,  as 
programing  materials  become  more 
abundant  and  facilities  are  developed  the 
broadcast  period  will  Increase  accord- 
ingly. It  is  hoped  that  by  the  end  of 
1966,  eight  transmitters  and  one  relay 
station  will  be  operational  and  reaching 
80  to  90  percent  of  the  population.  The 
total  cost  is  estimated  to  be  $1.4  million. 

Some  may  have  wondered  when  they 
heard  the  first  announcement  of  televi- 
sion for  Vietnam,  "Why  should  people  be 
watching  free  television  when  there  is  a 
war  being  fought?"  But  strange  as  it 
may  first  appear  the  fact  is  many  believe 
that  In  a  country  where  there  Is  no  de- 
pendable means  to  quickly  and  accu- 
rately inform  the  people,  and  where  the 
struggle  is  essentially  one  for  the  minds 
of  men,  that  the  development  of  televi- 
sion offers  a  great  opportunity  to  combat 
Vietcong  propaganda  and  to  rally  the 
war-weary  South  Vietnamese  people  to 
resist  communism. 
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To  those  who  might  question  the  ex- 
pense of  distributing  free  television  sets 
I  would  like  to  point  out  first  of  all  that 
I  have  been  Informed  that  this  program 
can  be  implemented  without  any  new 
appropriations  being  required;  that 
enough  money  can  be  found  in  existing 
funds.  Secondly,  I  believe  we  would  do 
well  to  compare  its  cost  against  the 
amount  of  money  we  are  presently  pour- 
ing Into  the  purely  military  aspects  of  the 
situation.  For  example,  basic  equipment 
for  one  soldier  amounts  to  $454.  His  M- 
14  rifie  costs  an  additional  $127.  To 
maintain  each  soldier  overseas  for  1  year 
requires  almost  $8,000.  If  we  multiply 
these  figures  times  the  167.000  men  we 
have  sent  to  South  Vietnam  in  1965  we 
get  an  idea  of  the  staggering  size  of  our 
military  commitment;  and  yet  there  is 
still  no  indication  that  we  are  on  tlie  way 
to  winning  the  conflict. 

It  is  clear  that  to  do  so  we  simply  have 
to  reach  the  Vietnamese  people  not  with 
guns  but  with  words  and  Ideas.  A  story 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  Tuesday.  Jan- 
uary 18,  tells  of  mass  pamphlet  bombings 
presently  underway  in  South  Vietnam 
which  by  itself  is  estimated  to  cost  more 
than  $250,000.  In  these  terms  television 
strikes  me  as  being  a  substantial  bargain 
to  say  nothing  of  its  potential  for  inform- 
ing public  opinion  and  promoting  educa- 
tion. 

Certainly  when  we  can  install  a  televi- 
sion network,  as  well  as  give  away  the 
sets,  for  less  than  the  cost  of  one  load  of 
bombs  for  our  B-52's.  I  believe  we  have 
been  failing  to  use  a  potent  weapon  that, 
without  bloodshed,  will  help  to  defeat  the 
Vietcong. 

The  article  referred  to  above  follows: 
(From  the  Washington    (D.C.)    Dally  News, 
Jan.  18.  1966] 

A  Genius  Behi.»jd  Airborne  TV:  Project 
Jen.my  Is  Run  on  Captain  Dixon's  Shoe- 
string 

(By  Julian  Morrison) 
In  an  age  of  staggering  military  budgets — 
all  too  often  followed  by  General  Accounting 
Office     reports     of     r.ampant     waste — Capt. 
George  C.  Dixon  Is  a  paradox. 

He  Is  possibly  the  world's  champion 
scrounger. 

He  certainly  Is  an  Inventive  genius,  which 
keeps  him  stone  broke  and  drives  him  to 
military  Junk  piles  and  the  ancient  GI  prac- 
tice of  "midnight  requisition"  to  complete  his 
projects. 

Captain  Dixon's  boundless  energy  and  a 
dream  have  given  the  United  States  a  unique 
airborne  communications  system  with  al- 
most endless  possibilities — a  little-known 
Navy  program  called  Project  Jenny. 

REVAMPED    CONNIES 

He  has  torn  the  Insldes  out  of  three  old 
Super  Constellations  and  made  of  them  mod- 
ern television  and  radio  stations  that  can 
transmit  sounds  and  pictures  on  any  of  the 
world's  usually  incompatible  TV  systems — 
Communists  as  well  as  free  world. 

I  Since  most  nations  use  different  cwnbina- 
tlons  of  scan  rate  and  power  supply,  plus  dis- 
tinctive video  and  sound  frequenclea,  re- 
ceivers of  one  country  cannot  use  signals 
transmitted  in  another.) 

Captain  Dixon's  planes  have  superpower- 
ful  transmitters  and  receivers  capable  of  ad- 
justment for  whatever  signal  needed. 

INSTANT    LANGtrAGE 

Each  contains  a  studio  where  translators — 
for  Instance — can  Instantly  convert  programs 
Into  the  language  of  any  nation. 


The  latest  television  plane  left  Andrews 
Air  Force  Base  yesterday,  bound  for  South 
Vietnam,  its  transmitting  equipment  still  be- 
ing installed  en  route  because  of  a  sudden 
political  decision  to  set  up  a  TV  propaganda 
network  for  that  country. 

Until  that  decision  was  made  last  month, 
the  progress  of  Captain  Dixon  and  his  men 
was  limited  largely  to  what  surplus  equip- 
ment could  be  gleaned  from  the  scrap  pile 
or  from  "friends"  among  supply  officers  who 
could  be  conned  out  of  equipment. 

"If  you've  got  it,  and  he  finds  out  about  It. 
he  can  get  it  away  from  you,"  a  Dixon  ad- 
mirer says. 

ON     THE     SPOT 

Last  Friday,  in  a  half  hour,  the  tireless 
Captain  Dixon— who  began  his  Navy  career 
as  apprentice  seaman  27  years  ago^located 
two  essential  pieces  of  equipment  by  tele- 
phone. 

Prom  an  officer  at  the  Bethesda  Naval 
Hospital  he  obtained  a  key  camera  lens 
which  he  matched  up  with  a  borrowed  movie 
projector  part  he  heard  was  available  at  the 
Naval  Photographic  Center. 

Without  these,  the  Vietnam  television  net- 
work would  not  have  been  on  the  air  on  the 
"mandatory"  Friday  deadline  date  set  by 
U.S.  Government. 

What  he  couldn't  borrow  for  his  project 
he  bought — from  such  unorthodox  military 
sources  as  Sears,  Roebuck  (hoist  motors) 
and  a  Super  Giant  grocery  store  (a  bicycle 
hub  cap  ornament  he  converted  .'.nto  a  device 
to  get  rid  of  static  electricity) . 

LOOT     FOR     A     CHANGE 

The  crash  nature  of  this  propaganda  net- 
work resulted  in  a  sudden  shower  of  Defense 
Department  money  for  the  threadbare  proj- 
ect. 

But  Captain  Dixon  has  no  such  assurance 
of  funds  for  his  next  dream — an  ambitious, 
far-ranging  plan  to  take  radio  and  television 
equipment  the  experts  say  can't  be  modified 
and  turn  a  plane  into  a  flying  eye  for 
Pentagon-bound  strategists. 

"I  want  to  put  a  camera  In  the  belly  of 
this  airplane,  pointing  forward,  and  another 
with  an  Infrared  lens,  and  modify  the  trans- 
mitters so  they'll  be  compatible  with  a 
satellite,"  Captain  Dixon  said. 

SUB     SPOTTER 

Then  he  waved  his  hand  toward  the  At- 
lantic where  Russian  nuclear  submarines  are 
known  to  prowl,  detectable  by  infrared 
devices. 

"I  can  take  that  airplane  out  there  where 
things  are  going  on  and  I  can  scramble  the 
pictures — encode  them — and  bounce  them 
off  a  satellite  right  back  to  the  President's 
desk. 

It  would  take  money,  he  admits  and  there 
are  many  similar  projects  with  influential 
backers  pushing  them  through  the  Pentagon 
corridors. 


INCREASE  IN  THE  INTEREST  ON 
SA"VINGrS  BONDS 

Mr.  PARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Henry  H.  Fowler,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  yesterday  addressed  the  New 
York  State  Industrial  Payroll  Savings 
Committee  in  New  York  City  concerning 
the  U.S.  savings  bonds  program. 

In  the  course  of  his  address  Secretary 
Fowler  read  a  letter  which  he  had  just 


received  from  President  Johnson  in 
which  the  President  pointed  out  that  the 
country  again  is  at  a  point  where  rates 
available  on  a  variety  of  alternative 
forms  of  savings  have  moved  above  the 
rate  now  paid  on  savings  bonds.  The 
bonds  themselves,  however,  maintain 
their  position  in  the  national  economy 
of  being  vital  to  the  success  of  Federal 
debt  management  and  in  averting  infla- 
tion. The  President,  therefore,  directed 
the  Secretary  to  set  In  motion  the  ma- 
chinery which  Is  necessary  for  raising 
the  Interest  rate  on  these  bonds  at  the 
earliest  feasible  date. 

As  chairman  of  the  Legal  and  Mone- 
tary Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
I  have  been  Interested  In  the  U.S.  savings 
bonds  program.  From  exchsuiges  of  cor- 
respondence with  Secretary  Fowler  and 
other  officials  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment I  had  been  assured  that  the  matter 
of  changing  the  return  rate  on  savings 
bonds  was  one  which  the  Treasury  De- 
partment kept  under  constant  scrutiny. 
The  President  has  shown  his  concern  for 
the  financial  well-being  of  the  country 
and  the  small  investor  who  purchases 
series  E-bonds,  often  from  no  other  mo- 
tives than  pure  patriotism,  and  because 
his  country  has  asked  Wm  to  Invest  his 
surplus  funds  in  its  obligations. 

I  believe  his  letter  should  be  given  wide 
circulation,  and  I  am  therefore  taking 
the  liberty  of  inserting  it  in  the  Record: 
De.\r  Mr.  Secretary:  Over  the  years,  one 
of  the  strongest  links  between  this  Govern- 
ment and  Its  citizenry  has  been  the  U.S. 
savings  bonds  program.  Born  in  the  critical 
days  before  our  entry  into  the  Second  World 
War,  this  program  has  been,  for  the  Govern- 
ment, a  vital  source  of  nonlnflatlonary  fi- 
nancing for  needed  Government  programs. 
For  the  pubUc,  it  has  provided  a  matchless 
means  for  accumulating  savings  with  ab- 
solute safety,  nnd  with  an  attractive  rate  of 
return. 

A  successful  savings  bonds  program  is  of 
particular  urgency  at  this  time— facing  as  we 
do  a  firm  commitment  to  the  defense  of  free- 
dom In  Vietnam  and  a  strongly  rising  econ- 
omy at  home.  We  must  not,  and  will  not, 
at  this  Juncture,  permit  our  strength  to  be 
sapped  by  inflation. 

Today,  above  all,  is  a  time  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  rededlcate  themselves  to  the  spirit 
that  animated  the  Mlnutemen  of  Concord— 
who  serve  as  the  symbol  of  the  savings  bonds 
program.  For  today,  as  at  the  founding  of 
our  Nation.  It  is  freedom  which  Is  at  stake. 
Not  all  of  us  are  called  upon  to  fight  in  the 
Jungles  of  Vietnam— but  while  our  men  are 
there  In  the  frontlines  of  a  distant  land, 
none  of  us  can  remain  aloof  on  the  sidelines. 
We  must  all  do  our  share — in  every  way  we 
can— to  support  our  men  In  Vietnam.  One 
sure  way  is  open  to  all  Americans  through 
the  savings  bonds  program. 

On  several  occasions  during  the  postwar 
period  It  has  been  necessary  to  Improve  the 
rate  of  return  on  savings  bonds  in  view  of  the 
higher  rates  available  to  many  savers  in  vari- 
ous private  savings  accounts.  The  last 
change  was  made  In  1959.  To  have  failed  to 
make  those  adJustmenU  would  have  been  a 
disservice  both  to  the  Government  and  to 
the  public  at  large — risking  inflationary  dan- 
gers, complicating  the  task  of  managing  our 
Government  finances,  and  depriving  millionB 
of  small  savers  of  a  reasonable  rate  of  return 
on  their  funds  entrusted  to  the  Oovernment. 
We  are  again  at  a  point  where  rates  avail- 
able on  a  variety  of  alternative  forms  of  sav- 
ings have  moved  above  the  rate  now  paid  on 
U.S.  savings  bonds.    At  the  same  time,  we  are 
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at  a  point  where  mailRHiin  Mtvlngs  are  vital 
to  otir  national  welfare — Indeed,  to  our  na- 
tional future.  Another  Increaae  In  rate  on 
tboae  tx>nda  U  now  timely. 

In  order  to  austaln  and  enlarge  the  vital 
role  of  the  savings  bonds  program,  I,  there- 
fore, direct  you  to  set  In  motion  the  necessary 
machinery  for  raising  the  interest  rate  on 
theae  bonds  as  of  the  earliest  feasible  date. 
Please  submit  to  me  as  soon  as  possible  your 
specific  recommendations. 

As  In  past  rate  changes,  I  would  like  you 
to  make  appropriate  rate  adjustments  on 
outstanding  savings  bonds  as  well,  so  that  no 
current  bondholder  need  cash  In  his  current 
holdings  In  order  to  gain  the  advantage  of 
the  attractive  new  rate,  and  no  prospective 
buyer  need  feel  that  he  should  delay  his 
purchase  to  await  the  higher  rate. 
Sincerely, 

Ltndon  B.  Johnsom. 


Veterans  Readjustment  Assistance  Act 
Is  a  partial  payment  of  principle  to  those 
who  risk  their  lives  in  our  interests. 


THE  VIETNAM  OI  BILL— A  DEBT  WE 
OWE  OUR  FIGHTING  MEN 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  WoltfI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  similar  to  that  in- 
troduced to  this  distinguished  body  by 
my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  TiAOUil  last  week,  which  would 
extend  to  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict educational  benefits  comparable  to 
the  World  War  n  and  Korean  GI  bills. 
There  are  presently  upward  of  200,000 
young  Americans  serving  in  the  mud  and 
heat  of  Vietnam,  daily  risking  their  lives 
to  bring  peace  and  freedom  in  southeast 
Asia. 

They  are  veterans  of  the  age-old  strug- 
gle against  totalitarianism  just  as  fully 
as  were  our  young  men  of  20  years  ago 
who  returned  victorious  over  facism,  or 
our  men  of  10  years  ago  who  returned 
from  Korea.  Some  will  not  return  from 
Vietnam. 

I  believe  our  Vietnam  veterans  deserve 
the  same  benefits  as  the  veterans  of  other 
wars,  and  that  is  why  I  am  joining  other 
colleacues  in  introducing  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  ample  education,  com- 
mensurate with  an  individual's  ability, 
is  a  basic  requirement  for  success  in  the 
increasingly  complex  and  technical  busi- 
ness lUe  of  our  society.  We  ask  our 
young  men  to  interrupt  their  lives  at  a 
time  when  getting  an  education  is  one 
of  their  most  pressing  concerns.  In 
many  cases,  defining  further  schooling 
in  their  ear^  twenties  means  It  will  never 
be  resumed  because  of  financial  and 
family  considerations.  Should  our  vet- 
erans, and  succeeding  generations,  be 
penalized  for  their  country's  interests? 
This  legislation  would  provide  up  to  $130 
per  month  for  a  period  of  36  months  to 
help  veterans  who  have  served  in  areas 
of  special  hazard,  such  as  Vietnam,  to 
meet  the  costs  of  either  further  educa- 
tion or  vocational  rehabilitation. 

I  believe  we  in  Congress  must  meet  our 
responsibilities  to  our  returning  veterans 
AS  earlier  Confesses  have  done.    The 


CHRISTOPHER    COLUMBUS   —   THE 
FATHER  OF  THE  WESTERN  WORLD 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolft]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posal that  Columbus  Day.  October  12,  be 
made  a  legal  holiday  throughout  the 
United  States  has  often  been  brought 
before  this  dlstlngruished  body.  I  believe 
the  reasons  why  the  anniversary  of  the 
birthday  of  the  great  discoverer  of  the 
Western  World  should  be  made  a  nation- 
al holiday  are  just  as  compelling  today 
as  ever. 

In  an  era  when  man  has  learned  to 
circle  the  earth  in  space  and  is  already 
reaching  for  the  moon,  the  voyage  of 
the  Intrepid  Genoan  explorer  Into  the 
unknown.  In  defiance  of  the  conventional 
wisdom  of  the  times,  surely  ranks  with 
space  exploration  for  sheer  audacity  and 
courage.  Columbus  did  not  have  a  mas- 
sive government  agency  behind  him — 
only  the  support  of  the  monarch  of 
Spain  and  three  tiny  ships.  Yet  he 
opened  the  Western  World  to  the  forces 
of  civilization,  and  helped  dispel  the 
fear  and  Ignorance  then  gripping  the 
known  world  Thus,  a  brave  Italian, 
backed  by  a  farsighted  Spanish  Queen, 
discovered  the  New  World  for  all  other 
peoples  to  settle  and  develop  into  full 
partnership  with  Europe  and  the  East. 

The  voyage  of  Christopher  Columbus 
opened  the  New  World  to  the  forces  of 
civilization,  began  an  unparalleled 
period  of  exploration  for  which  he  de- 
serves a  place  in  the  very  forefront  of 
man's  great  march  toward  knowledge  of 
his  world. 

Columbus  made  it  possible  for  the 
United  States  of  America  to  develop  into 
a  nation  made  great  by  ethnic  strands  of 
many  peoples.  For  these  compelling 
reasons,  for  what  this  man  means  to 
America,  and  to  honor  one  of  the  truly 
great  men  of  history,  I  urge  that  Oc- 
tober 12,  Columbus  Day,  be  made  a  legal 
holiday  throughout  our  Nation. 


UKRAINIAN    INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooniy]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  month  marks  the  48th  an- 
niversary of  the  independence  of  the 
Ukraine.  On  January  22,  1918,  the 
Ukraine — the  largest  non-Russian  nation 
in  Eastern  Eiirope — declared  Its  freedom. 


and  set  up  a  free,  democratic  state. 
The  freedom  unfortunately  was  to  be 
short  lived,  however,  as  the  new  Commu- 
nist government,  supposedly  born  in  the 
name  of  freedom,  quickly  demonstrated 
its  true  rapacious  nature. 

The  bayonet  and  truncheon  became 
the  law  of  the  land  In  the  Ukraine  as 
the  Communist  bosses  sought  to  eradi- 
cate the  id#a  of  freedom  from  the 
Ukrainian  mind.  Murder  became  com- 
monplace, farms  and  villages  were 
burned  and  Ukrainians  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  were  herded  like  cattle  into 
boxcars  and  shipped  off  to  the  barren 
wastes  of  Siberia.  Many  never  made  it. 
In  the  end  collectivism  was  forced  upon 
the  Ukraine.  But  the  idea  of  freedom  is 
a  hard  thing  to  wipe  out,  as  dictators  over 
the  centuries  have  learned  to  their  sor- 
row. 

The  45  million  people  living  In  the 
Ukraine  today  still  harbor  the  hope  of 
freedom.  The  Ukrainians  in  this  coun- 
try and  around  the  free  world  still  fight 
for  it  and  we  join  them  in  that  fight. 
The  Iron  Curtain  is  not  something  new, 
nor  Is  the  slave  state  something  new. 
We  have  only  to  look  back  to  the  very 
birth  of  communism  to  find  such  things 
being  established  as  a  matter  of.  policy. 
We  very  often  are  inclined  to  think  of 
the  captive  nation  as  something  that 
came  into  being  with  the  onset  of  World 
War  II.  The  idea,  unfortunately,  is  as 
old  as  communism  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  pray  along  with  mil- 
lions of  other  Americans  that  freedom 
someday  will  be  restored  to  the  people  of 
the  Ukraine.  In  this  anniversary  month 
I  think  it  would  behoove  all  of  us  to  look 
at  the  history  of  the  Ukraine  and  the 
other  captive  states  in  order  not  to  be 
misled  into  forgetting  the  true  nature  of 
communism. 
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TOWARD  A  HEALTHIER 
ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  FogartyI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
an  address  which  I  delivered  at  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Health  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  November  4,  1965: 

Toward  a  Healthiek  Envikonment 

(By  Hon.  John  K.  Pogartt,  Member  of  the 

Congress  from  Rhode  Island! 

The  distinguished  audience  here  today,  as 
well  as  the  occasion  for  the  meeting,  makes 
this  a  very  special  pleasure  for  me. 

You  have  heard  yesterday  and  today  a 
review  of  some  of  the  accomplishments  of 
our  legislative  branch  In  the  field  of  health 
during  the  recent  session  of  Congress  and 
In  the  past  decade.  I  am  proud  also  to  have 
participated  in  the  remarkable  progress  we 
have  made  In  recent  years.  And  I  take  It 
as  a  direct  tribute  to  thoee  accomplishments 
that  the  Chief  Executive  has  called  together 
this  gathering  of  the  Nation's  leaders  In  the 
field  of  health  to  review  that  progress  and 
bring  forth  Its  best  thinking  on  how  we  can 


ronsolldate  these  gains  and  move  ahead  to 

new  goals. 

I  hope  very  much  that  you,  the  delegates 
to  this  conference,  will  Indeed  exert  your 
best  efforts  to  bring  out  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable Judgments  and  the  most  imagina- 
tive new  Ideas  you  have;  they  will  be 
valuable  to  the  President,  to  our  outstand- 
ing new  Secretary  and  to  our  fine  young 
Surgeon  General  as  well  as  to  the  Congress. 
In  the  need  for  broad  and  Imaginative 
thinking,  I  am  especially  glad  that  In  your 
panel  discussions  on  the  area  of  health  pro- 
tection, you  are  going  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  look  at  this  problem  from  the  widest 
possible  spectrum— ranging  from  water  pol- 
lution to  family  planning. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  connecting  thread  be- 
tween all  of  our  many  and  diverse  efforts  to 
protect  the  health  of  our  people — and  it  Is 
th.1t  there  exists  an  Interrelatedness  and 
Interdependence  between  every  one  of  them 
None  of  u.s  lives  in  a  world  of  Just  auto 
exhaust,  or  just  polluted  water,  or  Just  pes- 
ticide residues  in  our  food.  We  live,  instead, 
in  a  total  environment  where  we  eat! 
breathe,  work,  play  and  remain  in  constant 
contact  with  an  atmosphere  that  endlessly 
mixes  and  changes  and  presents  to  us  the 
SUIT,  of  every  contaminant  that  is  put  Into  it 
To  put  it  in  another  light,  one  of  our 
national  leaders  in  mental  health  has  said, 
"If  there  is  a  single  theme  that  runs 
throughout  research  in  mental  health,  it  is 
the  essential  unit  of  man's  nature;  an  abso- 
lute composite  of  biological,  psychological 
social  and  cultural  factors  of  human 
behavior." 

A  good  example  of  the  problems  we  have 
ahead  in  this  broad  area  of  health  protection 
Is  the  group  of  activities  we  usually  lump 
together  under  the  term  "environmental 
health."  Although  all  of  the  problems  listed 
in  your  program  for  this  morning  are  Im- 
portant, in  my  opinion  non  is  more  urgent 
and  more  complex — and  in  this  field  of  en- 
vironmental health  we  are,  in  the  words  of 
a  distinguished  expert  committee,  at  least 
10  years  behind. 

In  many  of  the  areas  of  accomplishment 
that  Senator  Hn.L  described  for  you,  we  have 
in  effect  made  the  big  breakthrough.  We 
have  done  a  good  part  of  the  research,  we 
have  achieved  legislation  necessary  to  put 
much  of  our  new  knowledge  to  work,  and  now 
the  Job  ahead  is  to  do  it — even  though  we 
have  many  miles  to  go  and  many  barriers  to 
overcome. 

In  environmental  health  we  are  not  even 
close  to  the  big  breakthrough  because  we 
h.ive  only  just  begun  to  clearly  understand 
what  research  is  necessary  for  the  attack. 

We  have  had  to  admit  to  ourselves  that 
during  recent  history  we  were  so  Intent  on 
the  pressing  immediate  needs  that  we  ne- 
glected to  give  serious  attention  to  the  long- 
range  problems  of  what  the  people  of  this 
Nation  were  doing  to  their  own  environment. 
There  has  certainly  been  no  lack  of  real- 
ization that  we  are  a  different  nation  from 
30  years  ago.  The  memory  of  the  depression 
sharpens  our  appreciation  of  how  the  explo- 
sion of  scientific  knowledge  and  technology 
that  began  during  World  War  II  has  show- 
ered us  with  benefits;  consumer  goods  of 
every  kind  to  make  our  lives  more  com- 
fortable and  enjoyable:  medical  progress  to 
lengthen  our  life  span  and  give  us  better 
health  to  enjoy  the  good  life. 

Equally  well  known  to  us  are  the  figures 
showing  how  our  population — exploding  al- 
most as  fast  as  scientific  knowledge — is 
ceaselessly  migrating  to  live  in  the  cities 
where  the  benefits  of  the  good  life  allegedly 
are  most  attainable.  And  every  sign  avail- 
able to  us  indicates  that  all  of  these  trends 
will  continue. 

Neither  has  there  been  failure  to  appre- 
ciate—at least  among  knowledgeable  peo- 
ple—the poealbllity  that  there  might  be  un- 
toward effects  of  these  changes  In  our  na- 
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tlonal  life.  It  Is  not  a  news  Item  to  us  that 
smoke,  soot  and  noxious  fimies  billow  forth 
from  factories,  apartment  buildings,  auto- 
mobiles, and  from  burning  garbage  dumps  In 
almost  every  city  big  enough  to  deserve  the 
name.  In  New  York  City,  some  60  tons  of 
soot  settles  on  every  square  mile  In  every 
month— damaging  plant  life,  blackening 
buildings,  and  doing  we  know  not  what  to 
the  health  of  its  citizens,  mental  as  well  as 
physical. 

We  have  heard  often  enough  the  single 
shocking  statistic  that  every  major  waterway 
in  the  Nation  Is  now  polluted — many  almost 
to  the  point  of  uselessness. 

There  has  been  no  secret  about  the  fact 
that  strong  new  chemical  pesticides — not 
even  invented  until  World  War  II — were 
being  put  Into  our  environment  to  the  tune 
of  900  million  pounds  per  year. 

These  Individual  problems  have  com- 
manded a  good  deal  of  attention  and  have, 
In  fact,  generated  real  national  concern. 
But  our  concern  with  these  separate,  and 
urgent,  aspects  of  environmental  change  has 
diverted  us  from  the  most  fundamental 
question  of  all;  that  is.  what  is  the  total 
combined  effect  upon  man  of  all  these 
changes?  Only  during  the  past  5  years  has 
discussion  of  environmLntal  health  begun 
to  bring  this  larger  question  Into  clear  focus. 
In  1960,  following  completion  of  our  ap- 
propriations bill,  my  subcommittee  held  a 
set  of  special  hearings  on  environmental 
health.  We  received  oral  and  written  testi- 
mony outlining  the  considered  opinions  of 
more  than  two  dozen  experts  in  the  field; 
25,000  copies  of  the  transcript  of  the  hearl 
ings  were  distributed  to  health  leaders  of  the 
Nation.  The  importance  of  the  environment 
as  a  whole  was  repeatedly  emphasized. 

Since  that  time,  at  least  three  expert  com- 
mittees have  made  extensive  studies  which 
have  contributed  greatly  to  our  understand- 
ing of  the  real  nature  of  the  problem.  The 
distinguished  committee  headed  by  Dr.  Paul 
Gross  made  some  extraordinarily  farseelng 
recommendations  for  catching  up  in  our  na- 
tional program  of  controlling  environmental 
hazards.  They  emphasized  the  importance 
of  an  integrated  research  approach  to  explore 
the  basic  mechanisms  involved  In  human 
response  to  environmental  stresses.  At  least 
two  members  of  that  committee.  Dr.  John 
Logan,  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Dwlght  Metzler, 
of  Kansas,  are  here  In  this  audience,  and  I 
suspect  both  would  agree  with  me  when 
I  say  that  today — 4  years  to  the  month 
since  the  Issuance  of  their  report — we 
have  made  very  little  progress  on  their 
recommendations. 

Pour  years  later,  where  are  we?  We  are 
still  laboring  with  the  term  "environmental 
health,"  for  one  thing.  It  Is  a  term  not  yet 
fully  understood  even  by  some  scientists  who 
grew  up  In  the  school  of  "heredity  versus 
environment"  In  personality  development. 
There  Is  also,  of  course,  a  political  environ- 
ment, an  economic  environment  and  so  on. 
This  lack  of  understanding  may  even  have 
hurt  the  Public  Health  Service  in  its  rela- 
tions with  Congress.  Congressmen,  you 
know,  like  to  have  things  spelled  out  In  black 
and  white.  And  environmental  health,  in 
the  minds  of  some  of  my  colleagues,  may 
have  seemed  at  times  a  bit  vague — vaguer. 
In  fact,  than  air  pollution,  water  pollution 
or  many  of  Its  component  parts. 

But  I  think  we  are  making  real  progress 
in  achieving  an  understanding  of  the  true 
meaning  of  environmental  health  as  a  sci- 
entific discipline  in  its  own  right  rather  than 
merely  as  an  administrative  tent  covering  a 
lot  of  categories.  That  discipline  proceeds 
from  the  need  to  assess  the  total  body  burden 
of  many  contaminants. 

Four  years  after  the  Gross  report,  I  think 
we  are  also  making  progress  In  broadening 
the  public  undersUndlng  of  environmental 
health.    History  has  demonstrated  repeatedly 


that  citizens  wUl  not  remain  indifferent  to 
threats  to  their  health,  provided  they  are 
given  the  facts. 

We  should  remember,  however,  that  the 
hazards  to  man's  health  from  his  environ- 
ment are  less  dramatic  than  those  which 
spring  from  a  tragic  episode  such  as  the 
thalidomide  case  of  a  few  years  ago,  or  from 
an  epidemic  of  measles,  which  every  mother 
knows.  Therefore,  environmental  health 
hazards  of  air  and  water  pollution  or  radia- 
tion or  those  in  the  workplace  can  never 
expect  to  live  in  the  daily  headlines. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  some  bright  spots; 
but  they  are  primarily  in  specific,  categorical 
areas. 

We  have  a  fine  Clean  Air  Act,  and  funds 
are  available  for  a  promising  attack  on  this 
problem.  The  problem  of  air  pollution,  I 
might  add.  seems  to  be  growing  faster  than 
any  other  In  the  whole  area  of  health  pro- 
tection. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  we  have  acquired 
a  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  that  will  permit 
the  immediate  beginning  of  a  research  effort 
to  solve  this  bothersome  problem  before  It 
becomes  a  national  crisis. 

There  are  signs  that  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
has  decided — after  some  years  of  being  con- 
vinced— that  it  is  ready  to  undertake  and 
p.iy  for  the  massive  effort  needed  to  abate 
the  pollution  of  our  streams. 

These  are  encouraging  marks  of  progress 
In  our  thinking,  and  I  believe  that  they  will 
bring  us  important  advances  in  our  efforts 
to  create  a  healthier  environment. 

But  even  In  our  efforts  to  apply  known 
remedies  to  our  environmental  ills,  the  road 
ahead  Is  long.  For  example,  our  air  pollu- 
tion experts  have  demonstrated  that  auto- 
mobile exhaust  is  very  close  to  the  top if 

not  at  the  top— among  unhealthy  pollutants 
of  the  air.  One  of  the  promising  avenues 
of  control  is  an  exhaust  device  for  each  car. 
But  under  current  projections  the  very  best 
we  can  hope  for  is  that  by  the  end  of  the 
next  5  years  we  will  have  a  fourth  of  all 
cars  equipped  with  control  devices  that  meet 
a  proper  standard.  That's  probably  as  fast 
as  we  can  go— but  It  looks  like  a  long  time 
ahead  before  we  see  the  end  of  this  problem 
The  weakness  of  even  these  Important 
steps  forward  is  that  they  are  directed  pri- 
marily at  abatement  of  single  sources  of  con- 
tamination. And  vital  as  they  are,  they  will 
still  provide  only  partial  solutions  to  "sepa- 
rate aspects  of  the  total  problem. 

In  fact,  the  very  progress  we  have  made  In 
defining  the  more  obvious  pollutants  and 
hazards  has  brought  into  sharp  relief  the 
outline  of  the  larger  problem. 

Although  we  can  identify  health  damage 
related  to  single  environmental  hazards,  we 
can  only  guess  at  the  body's  response  to 
several  of  these  interacting  with  each  other. 
We  know  little  about  the  actual  nature  of 
most  environmental  stresses  and  even  less 
about  the  physiological  or  chemical  mech- 
anisms by  which  they  affect  the  human 
organism.  Every  advance  in  specific  knowl- 
edge, in  fact,  has  served  to  underline  the 
tremendous  gaps  In  our  fundamental  under- 
sUndlng of  this  complex  field. 

Right  now,  we  need  a  massive  research 
effort  to  explore  the  basic  biological  mech- 
anisms that  are  Involved  here  and  to  dis- 
cover what  mysterious  and  complex  effects 
all  these  environmental  stresses  exert  on  the 
health  of  man. 

After  several  years  of  planning,  this  re- 
search attack  is  finally  on  the  verge  of  a 
beginning.  The  new  National  Environmen- 
tal Health  Sciences  Center,  for  which  con- 
struction 18  now  being  planned,  will  oegin 
work  In  temporary  quarters  this  fiscal  vear. 
It  will  have  the  mission  of  doing  research 
necessary  to  understand  the  long-term  bio- 
logical effects  of  the  environment  on  man. 
and  to  maintain  the  overview  of  our  total 
national    effort    in    this    field,    to    identify 
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•mcrslntf  problenu,  and  to  coordinate  In  a 
complete  national  rea«*rch  effort.  With  the 
right  kind  of  leadership  and  support.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  ahall  one  day  soon  see  this 
Center  operating  with  the  same  effectiveness 
as  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

The  mysteries  of  science  which  the  new 
Center  will  undertake  to  solve  are  a  part 
of  the  mystery  of  life  itself,  and  they  are 
vital  to  a  real  and  complete  understanding 
of  man  In  relation  to  his  environment. 

While  this  reaearch  is  underway,  backing 
up  the  national  programs  in  each  categori- 
cal field,  the  corollary  efforts  of  these  pro- 
gmiDM  themselves  will  have  to  be  sizable. 
The  research  required  In  air  pollutloa,  water 
pollution,  radiological  health,  etc..  will  com- 
plement and  draw  upon  the  more  basic  In- 
vestigations conducted  at  the  Center  The 
difference  will  lie  In  the  fact  that  these 
efforts  win  be  directed  primarily  at  specific 
environmental  problems  and  at  the  direct 
and  Immediate  application  of  new  knowledge 
to  their  control. 

For  example,  the  occupational  and  In- 
dustrial health  forces  of  our  country  have 
known  for  a  long  time  that  the  toxic  effects 
of  new  chemicals  or  new  processes  often 
show  up  first  In  the  Industrial  environ- 
ment—and that  the  data  from  these  cases 
are  valuable  Indeed.  Yet  at  present  there 
is  not  even  any  organized  reporting  of  oc- 
cupational morbidity  and  mortality.  In  this 
day  of  rapid  machine  calculation,  of  inputs 
and  outputs  and  the  stress  on  scientific  com- 
munication, we  are  derelict  indeed  to  lack 
the  eeaentlal  figures  on  accidents,  Illnesses. 
and  deaths  as  they  relate  to  the  victims' 
occupations. 

We  will  look  forward — even  though  it  will 
be  several  years — to  the  results  of  the  re- 
search projects  to  study  the  long-term  effects 
of  pesticides  in  the  living  environment  which 
have  now  been  started  in  a  dozen  different 
locations  of  the  country.  We  cannot  settle 
the  national  policy  issue  that  has  been  raised 
by  the  use  of  pesticides  until  we  have  done 
the  research  necessary  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  residues  in  the  environment  are 
harmful,  and  if  so,  in  what  way. 

We  cannot  build  a  beneficial  environment 
without  first  laying  for  ourselves  a  strong 
foundation  in  basic  biological  research,  but 
the  foundation  is  not  the  whole  house.  If 
we  are  to  finish  the  project  and  reach  the 
goal  we  will  also  need  the  building  blocks  of 
categorical  research  Into  specific  environ- 
mental problems. 

This  brings  up  a  point  fundamental  to  the 
environmental  health  program  that  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  broader  area  of 
health  protection. 

We  must  remember  that  we  are  building 
a  single  structure  that  consists  of  many 
parts.  No  matter  how  many  separate  and 
diverse  problems  we  have — building  sewage 
plants,  preventing  automobile  accidents. 
creating  new  recreation  areas,  assuring  pure 
food  supplies,  or  promoting  mental  health — 
our  final  objective  la  better  health  for  our 
citizens. 

Thus.  I  am  back  to  the  point  I  mentioned 
at  the  beginning — the  interrelatedness  and 
interdependence  of  all  of  the  things  I  have 
been  talking  about.  I  include  the  whole 
gajnat  of  areas  you  are  to  discuss  today — the 
relationship  of  a  smoggy.  noisy,  crowded  city 
•nvlronnient  to  mental  health,  the  relation- 
ship of  mental  health  to  recreation,  the  rela- 
tionship of  recreation  areas  to  the  planning 
of  our  teeming  cities  of  the  future,  the  rela- 
tionship of  those  cities  and  their  development 
to  the  need  for  family  planning  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  the  relationship  of  each  to  all  of 
the  otbuB. 

In  concluding,  I  would  like  to  quote  this 
r*cent  statement  by  Oershon  Flshbeln,  pub- 
lisher of  EnvtronmentaJ  Health  Letter: 

"Knvlronmental  health  la  as  old  as  Hlp- 
pocntea  and  as  new  as  tomorrow's  smog,  as 
small  as  an  atom  and  as  big  as  all  outdoors: 


as  simple  as  air  and  as  complex  as  a  nuclear 
reector. 

"If  its  past  is  inglorious  and  Its  present 
uncertain,  its  future  as  an  exciting  dimen- 
sion in  health  protection  is  assured  as  long 
as  m&n  continues  to  tamper  with  the  tools 
of  his  technology.  " 


FEDERAL  AND  CITIZEN  ACTION 
FOR  MENTAL  HEALTH 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  a 
speech  which  I  delivered  to  the  National 
Association  for  Mental  Health,  Inc.,  on 
November  18.  1965,  at  New  York,  N.Y.; 

Federal    and    CmzEN    Action  roH    Mental 

Health 
(By  Hon.  John  E.  Fojarty.  Representative, 

Second      Congressional      District,      Rhode 

Island  I 

It  is  a  personal  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
with  you  this  afternoon.  Having  had  as  one 
of  my  concerns  the  health  need.s  of  our  peo- 
ple, I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  vital  role 
of  volunteer  health  org.inlzations  such  as 
the  National  Association  for  Mental  Health. 

We  who  are  In  Congress  as  representatives 
of  the  people  must  hear  frum  the  people, 
and  I  assure  you  that  we  do.  We  he.ir  from 
the  people  on  a  private  basis  and  we  hear 
from  the  people  through  org.inlz.itions  they 
have  formed — such  as  yours- -to  raise  a 
strong,  unified  voice  to  problems  they  feel 
are  deserving  of  national  attention. 

I  have  been  in  Washington  for  more  than 
26  years  niw,  and  I  have  seen  that  clear, 
united  citizen  action  surrounding  any  prob- 
lem does  Impress  the  councils  of  the  Capital 
City.  In  our  democratic  way  of  life — despite 
the  doublings  of  the  more  cynical — there  is 
no  force  greater  than  the  concerted  and  col- 
lective voice  of  our  citizens. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  subcommittee 
dealing  with  health  matters  it  has  been  my 
experience  that  the  appearance  of  witnesses 
at  congressional  hearings  is  an  Important 
step  toward  the  adoption  of  progressive 
health  measures. 

A  good  deal  of  any  let^tslator's  time  Is  and 
must  be  devoted  to  getting  at  the  facts  of 
a  situation.  He  must  know  and  understand 
very  thoroughly  any  problem  he  is  called 
to  act  upon,  and  problems  of  health  are  no 
exception. 

R»pre.";enting  as  it  does  citizens  and  pro- 
fesfiionals  very  closely  attuned  to  mental 
health  needs  In  our  States  and  communities, 
the  National  Association  for  Mental  Health 
has  become  a  highly  valuable  and  most  sen- 
sitive listening  post.  It  is  a  listening  post 
for  those  in  legislative  positions  at  all  levels 
of  government  who  must  deal  with  the  pub- 
lic health  problem  of  mental  illness 

But  there  is  an  important  step  beyond 
Informing  appropriate  corr.mittees  of  na- 
tional health  needs.  That  is.  the  hard  work 
of  followup.  Citizens  who  can  follow 
through  by  getting  the  facts  to  their  own 
Congressman,  and  to  their  State  legislators, 
perform  a  vital  service,  both  to  the  cause 
they  espouse,  and  to  the  governing  bodies 
who  require  elucidation 

One  illustration  of  highly  effective  action 
by  this  association  was  the  work  done  to 
bring  before  the  Congress  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral funds  to  aid  in  staffing  the  centers  In 
their  early  years.     Following  a  timely  lead- 


ership conference  held  in  Washington  by  the 
National  Association  for  Mental  Health, 
many  members  of  the  association  apparently 
were  in  direct  touch  with  their  Congressmen. 
The  result  was  that  visibility  was  given  to 
the  need,  and  information  helpful  to  their 
considerations  was  available. 

Fortunately,  every  State  in  the  Nation  now 
has  or  is  in  the  process  of  obtaining  a  record 
of  facts  about  Its  mental  health  needs  and 
capsMSities  for  care  and  treatment.  With 
Federal  aid,  as  part  of  the  national  mental 
health  program,  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  volunteers  and  professional  people  have 
participated  in  frank  review  and  mental 
health  planning  as  a  step  upward  and  away 
from  neglect  and  blighted  conditions.  These 
State  plans  will  be  a  rich  resource  on  which 
to  draw  for  vital  guidelines  to  citizen  action 
for  many  years  to  come. 

There  is.  Indeed,  so  much  to  grasp  and  to 
act  upon  In  this  great  work  ahead  of  us.  I 
hope  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  mixing  a 
little  business  with  the  pleasure  of  being 
here.  While  I  am  more  often  in  the  position 
of  absorbing  facts  about  the  health  of  our 
Nation,  I  should  like  to  reverse  that  role  for 
a  moment,  to  convey  to  you  some  facts  of  in- 
terest in  the  current  stage  of  our  Nation's 
mental  health  drive. 

The  first  fact  is  one  I  have  already  sug- 
gested— the  high  importance  of  citizen  ac- 
tion as  regards  prevailing  needs.  I  cannot 
stress  too  strongly  the  basic  respwnslveness 
of  governing  bodies — no  matter  where  they 
are — to  popular  causes. 

The  second  fact  is  that  no  Federal  health 
measure — and  this  includes  the  vital  provi- 
sion of  several  key  mental  health  bills — can 
ever  be  the  final  fruit  of  our  considerations. 
The  Federal  Government  can  only  seed  de- 
velopments. It  cannot  of  itself  produce  the 
harvest.  This  is  true  in  every  aspect  of  our 
national  life,  and  it  pertains  sharply  to  the 
advancement  of  health  in  America. 

With  Federal  impetus,  we  can  and  have 
increased  our  health  research  activities  and 
knowledge.  With  Federal  impetus,  we  can 
and  have  greatly  increased  the  Nation's  sup- 
ply of  health  professionals.  With  Federal 
impetus,  we  can  and  have  augmented  facili- 
ties for  treatment  and  practice  of  preventive 
measii-'es.  Our  goal,  after  all,  is  not  only  to 
improve  treatment  of  mentally  ill  piatients, 
but  also  to  prevent  the  stains  of  disorder  that 
can  spread  over  man's  mind  and  his 
emotions. 

The  key  word  here  is  "imp)etU8."  It  does 
not  mean  power.  It  doee  not  mean  magic,  or 
control,  or  supervision.  It  does  not  even  mean 
"money,"  although  some  people  may  dis- 
agree with  me  on  that.  In  Webster's  diction- 
ary, "Impetus"  means  "a  driving  force,"  an 
"incentive."  That  Is  what  it  means  in  Con- 
gress, too. 

When  we  vote  for  health  measures  and  ap- 
propriations, we  have  a  picture  in  our  minds, 
a  visualization.  We  visualize  that  the  Slates 
and  communities  across  the  country  will, 
with  this  incentive,  go  on  to  accomplish  the 
goal  of  our  efforts;  that  they  will  move  ahead 
and  actually  Implement  the  services,  the  pro- 
grams, the  work  that  is  so  vitally  needed. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  of  1963.  This  act  pro- 
vides Federal  aid  for  constructing  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers  during  the  next 
few  years.  It  provides  allotments  to  the 
States  for  centers  given  priority  by  the  States 
and  approved  for  construction  or  expansion 
of  existing  facilities. 

But  this  aid  can  only  seed  a  community 
mental  health  movement  that  has  been  long 
overdue  in  this  country.  The  entire  appro- 
priation over  the  years  for  this  purpose  is 
limited  to  $150  million,  and  while  this  U  a 
valuable  Incentive,  it  can  be  only  that.  The 
Federal  funds  must  be  matched  and  more 
than  matched  by  support  at  the  State  level 
and  In  localities,  SUte  Community  Mental 
Health  Services  Acts  must  be  strengthened, 
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if  and  where  necessary.  Local  taxation  must 
be  reviewed  and  strengthened  as  a  source 
of  revenue  for  the  mental  health  services.  If 
and  where  necessary.  Private  sources  for 
funds — such  as  voluntary  health  insurance 
plans  and  community  chest  activities — must 
be  brought  right  up  to  the  frontllnes  in  the 
battle  against  mental  illness  and  stagnant 
systems  of  treatment. 

One  of  the  great  concerns  of  President 
John.'son  as  our  national  leader  has  been  the 
health  of  our  people.  While  the  community 
mental  health  centers  movement  will  and 
must  revise  old  ways  of  caring  for  the  men- 
tally sick,  its  greatest  promise  is  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  positive  protection  and  promo- 
tion of  the  mental  health  of  citizens.  The 
centers  are  to  become  part  of  the  com- 
munity's bastion  against  disease  and  dis- 
ability and,  as  such,  are  integral  to  the  new 
community  and  social  actions  programs  of  a 
Great  Society. 

The  present  Congress  has  recognized  fully 
and  acted  upon  many  measures  in  light  of 
our  changing,  expanding,  and  urbanizing  so- 
ciety. One  of  these  is  the  recent  amend- 
ment to  the  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Act.  This  new  amendment  provides 
Federal  aid  for  staffing  the  centers  in  their 
initial  years.  But  here  again,  this  essential 
aid  is  and  must  be  limited.  It  is  to  be  made 
available  on  a  percentage  basis,  and  only  in 
the  early  years  of  the  centers,  to  help  them 
get  underway. 

The  third  fact  I  should  like  to  submit  Is,  I 
fear,  not  quite  as  rousing  as  the  one  con- 
cerning the  importance  of  citizen  action. 
Nor  is  it  quite  as  heartening  as  is  the  Fed- 
eral impetus  toward  correctives  in  the  men- 
tal health  field.  It  is  a  truth  grimmer,  infi- 
nitely grimmer,  than  any  recital  of  our  mu- 
tual responsibilities. 

The  truth  is  that  we  In  our  affluence  have 
simply  not  taken  adequate  care  of  our  men- 
tally and  emotionally  troubled  citizens.  We 
have  not  taken  care  of  our  disturbed  chil- 
dren. We  have  not  taken  care  of  our 
troubled  adolescents.  We  have  not  taken 
care  of  our  elderly  whose  mental  health  may 
be  failing.  We  have  not  taken  care  of  the 
problems  of  alcoholism,  of  suicide,  of  drug 
addiction. 

Now,  we  may  assert,  and  properly  so,  that 
some  problems  of  society  and  of  the  human 
being  are  and  always  have  been  universal. 
The  shame  Is  not  that  these  problems  are 
present,  but  that  we  have  not  exercised  the 
use  of  our  modern  knowledge,  the  use  of  our 
modern  prosperity,  the  use  of  our  modem 
benefits  either  to  reduce  the  incidence  of 
these  problems,  or  to  take  enlightened,  hu- 
mane care  of  them  once  they  have  had  their 
dark  influence. 

It  is  sometimes  useful  to  cite  national 
statistics.  Figures  from  the  NaUonal  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  for  example,  reveal 
an  alarming  national  record  on  care  of  emo- 
Uonally  disturbed  children  and  young  people. 
Mental  hospital  statistics  show  a  marked  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  young  patients. 
From  1950  to  1960  the  first  admission  rates 
in  State  and  county  mental  hospitals  for 
children  under  15  rose  from  10.4  per  100,000 
population  to  21.5.  The  rates  for  youths  be- 
tween 15  and  24  rose  from  58.8  per  100,000  to 
79.3. 

But  stronger  still  than  these  figures  Is  the 
sight  of  one  child,  one  single  family,  one 
single  person  who  needs  care  and  treatment 
and  who  needs  it  badly  and  cannot  get  It  be- 
cause it  is  not  to  be  had  in  his  community. 

Stronger  still  than  the  number  60,000, 
which  represents  the  toll  of  drug  addiction 
In  our  cities— and,  incidentally,  represent* 
also  an  Insidious  crime  potential — is  the  sight 
of  one  drug-ridden  human  being  whose  In- 
ternal problems,  often  both  mental  and 
physical,  are  so  complex  as  almost  to  defy 
real  assistance.  Yet.  as  with  other  areaa  of 
human  breakdown,  mental  health  autborltlea 


have  advised  us  again  and  again  that  while 
services  and  treatments  and  help  cannot  be 
the  ultimate  and  the  perfect  or  a  cure  of 
magic,  services  can  and  do  help  to  reduce 
disability  and  to  reverse  the  tragic  outcome 
of  utter  negligence. 

For  some  mental  health  problems,  figures 
are  available  in  abundance,  such  as  the  rise 
In  admissions  to  mental  hospitals.  Other 
problems  do  not  lend  themselves  to  national 
computerizing.  In  any  case.  It  is  the  Indi- 
vidual, the  family  who  Is  affected  by  trage- 
dies of  mental  and  emotioned  disarray  who 
supply  the  strongest  evidence  of  our  need 
for  action. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  submit  for  your 
consideration  a  brief  review  of  the  present 
opportunities  to  respond  vigorously  and  cour- 
ageously and  effectively  to  our  country's  men- 
tal health  needs. 

The  community  mental  health  legislation 
to  which  I  have  referred  Is  an  opportunity 
and  a  challenge.  It  can  be  a  driving  force 
toward  revolutionizing  the  care,  treatment, 
and  prevention  of  the  mental  Illnesses  in  this 
country. 

The  new  social  security  amendments 
known  as  medicare  are  an  opportunity  and 
a  challenge.  Under  this  law,  persons  over 
65  can  have  within  their  reach  the  dignity 
of  proper  care  in  general  or  mental  hospitals, 
and  proper  care  In  rehabilitative  services. 
Benefits  for  the  mental  Illnesses  are  provided 
through  two  plans — a  basic  plan  and  a  vol- 
untary insurance  plan  which  may  be  chosen 
under  medicare  in  addition  to  the  basic 
coverage.  I  would  urge  all  those  who  are 
working  In  the  mental  health  field  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  these  provisions  fully. 

And  there  are  other  Federal  programs — 
such  as  those  In  the  fields  of  education,  of 
vocational  rehabilitation,  and  of  mental  re- 
tardation— which  when  seen  as  a  whole  can 
be  linked  together  In  service  to  our  people. 
They  can  be  linked  where  it  counts  most — at 
the  community  level.  They  can  be  activated 
in  harmony  with  one  another.  They  can  be 
Implemented  through  the  work  find  coopera- 
tion of  all  groups  in  the  community — 
whether  volunteer  or  professional,  whether 
medical  or  religious  or  educational,  whether 
welfare,  public  or  private. 

If  there  is  one  overriding  fact  I  would 
leave  with  you  today,  it  Is  that  we  have 
now,  all  of  us,  moved  into  a  second  stage,  If 
you  will,  of  our  mental  health  developments. 
We  have  moved  beyond  single,  umiateral  con- 
siderations. To  consider  mental  health  today 
is  to  consider  all  of  the  community's  oppor- 
tunities and  potentials.  It  is  to  work  not 
only  within  one  organization — vital  as  the 
work  is — but  to  work  hand  In  hand  with 
whatever  group  and  organization,  whatever 
planners,  legislators,  and  citizens  can  help 
bring  about  the  kind  of  mental  health  care 
and  services  we  all  envision  for  our  country. 

I  have  presumed,  with  a  quarter  centiu^ 
of  service  in  the  Congress,  to  feel  somewhat 
like  a  veteran  as  regards  our  Nation's  mental 
health  problems.  But,  In  a  sense,  none  of  us 
are  veterans — not  even  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  Mental  Health  with  its  long,  proud 
history  of  service  to  the  American  people. 
Even  we  are  neophytes,  newcomers  In  the 
growing  movement  to  bring  adequate  mental 
health  care  to  this  Nation.  We  are  novices 
in  the  ranks  because  our  greatest  chal- 
lenges— as  well  as  our  greatest  opportuni- 
ties— still  lie  ahead;  yet  to  be  acted  upon 
and  yet  to  be  achieved. 


from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Httot]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extrsmeous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  policy  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  regard  to  the  availability 
of  a  reserve  for  bad  debts  is,  I  feel,  dis- 
criminatory in  favor  of  large,  well-fl- 
nanced  businesses  as  opposed  to  smaller 
enterprises. 

The  Treasury  takes  the  position  that 
when  a  firm  has  suflacient  reserves  to 
hold  its  own  receivables,  and  payments 
are  made  by  the  ultimate  purchaser 
directly  to  that  firm,  the  business  may 
take  a  reserve  for  bad  debts,  and  there- 
fore be  allowed  an  Income  tax  deduction. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  firm  is  small 
and  has  insuflQcient  capital  to  hold  its 
own  receivables  and  so  must  discount 
its  consumer  paper  with  a  lending  agency 
even  with  full  recourse,  that  firm  may 
not  take  a  reserve  for  bad  debts  against 
the  then  contingent  liability  because, 
according  to  the  Treasury: 

No  true  debtor -creditor  relationship  exists 
between  the  dealer  and  consumer  and  the 
accounts  are  owing  to  the  lending  agency, 
not  to  the  dealer. 

This  position  completely  Ignores  the 
fact  that  the  ultimate  risk  of  loss  re- 
mains with  the  dealer  who,  as  guarantor, 
is  responsible  to  the  lending  agency  for 
any  defaults  in  terms  of  ultimate  liabil- 
ity. The  situation  of  the  small  business 
which  factors  its  accotmts  receivable  is 
then  identical  to  the  situation  of  large 
companies  which  can  afford  to  hold  their 
own  receivables. 

There  is.  therefore,  no  valid  reason  to 
disallow  a  bad  debt  reserve  to  small 
businesses. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  biU  to  amend 
section  166(C>  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  which  will  permit  dealers  to  deduct 
a  reasonable  addition  to  reserve  for  bad 
debts  based  on  the  amounts  of  condi- 
tional sales  contracts  sold  to  lending 
agencies  with  recourse.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  proposal  will  receive  early  con- 
sideration. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE  CODE  TO  PER- 
MIT DEALERS  TO  DEDUCT  A  REA- 
SONABLE ADDITION  TO  RESERVE 
FOR  BAD  DEBTS 

Mr.  FARNUM.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


TRIBUTE  TO  CIVIL  SERVICE 
EMPLO"!fEES 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schmishattser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  my  tributes  to  all  civil  service  em- 
ployees throughout  the  Nation  In  com- 
memoration of  the  establishment  of  the 
Federal  civil  service  system  on  January 
16,  1883.  I  call  upon  all  Americans  to 
Join  me  In  an  expression  of  gratitude  to 
those  dedicated  and  selfless  career  public 
servants  who  have  contributed  so  much 
to  tbe  continued  strength  and  vitality  of 
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our  great  Nation.  I  would  also  like  to  ex- 
tend my  praifie  to  those  Oovemment  em- 
ployee organizations  for  their  valuable 
contribution  to  the  maintenance  and 
strengthening  of  the  civil  service  system. 
I  urge  all  of  my  respected  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  pledge 
their  support  to  working  toward  im- 
proved salaries  and  working  conditions 
for  our  dvil  servants  and  to  Join  with  me 
In  expanding  the  competitive  merit  sys- 
tem to  many  areas  not  now  covered. 


POSTAL  BREAKTHROUGH 

Mr.  PARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Murray!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  8PEAKE31.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
last  5  days  have  marked  such  historic 
progress  toward  improved  postal  service 
that  I  think  it  appropriate  for  special 
note  to  be  made  in  the  records  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  particularly  significant — and  a 
source  of  special  gratification  to  the 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service  Committee— 
that  President  Johnson  has  personally 
endorsed  and  advocated  the  comprehen- 
sive and  dynamic  new  plans  and  pro- 
grams announced  by  Postmaster  General 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  on  last  Saturday 
and  Tuesday.  I  have  known  for  years  of 
the  President's  Informed  Interest  In  our 
vast  postal  establishment.  His  strong 
support  of  the  Postmaster  General's 
plans  Is  timely  evidence  of  his  Intent  that 
the  American  public  shall  have  the  best 
postal  service  in  the  world. 

Postmaster  General  O'Brien  on  Sat- 
urday announced  restoration  of  window 
service  In  15,000  post  offices  on  Saturdays 
and  as  needed,  on  Sundays  and  during 
evening  hours,  and  also  reinstated  6- 
day-a-week  parcel  post  delivery  in  over 
6.000  places.  These  services  are  highly 
important  to  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity,  as  well  as  the  economic  and 
cultural  life  of  the  Nation.  I  heartily 
approve. 

Those  sweeping  advances  in  service  to 
the  public  were  followed  by  the  Post- 
master General's  disclosure  Tuesday  of 
a  four-point  program  to  reform  and 
strengthen  management  and  long-range 
operational  planning  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  the  31,000  post  offices. 

Perhaps  the  most  needed  advance  is 
being  made  in  the  E>epartment  itself, 
by  the  establishment  of  the  first  Office  of 
Planning  "to  chart  postal  service  im- 
provements for  the  immediate  future 
and  blueprint  new  programs  to  meet  fu- 
ture service  needs."  in  the  words  of  the 
Postmaster  General,  who  emphasized 
that  the  planners  will  have  a  "wide  open 
neld"  to  explore  Department-wide  prob- 
lem areas.  The  Office  of  Planning  also 
will  maintain  cloee  liaison  with  research 
groups,  interested  associations,  and  man- 
aiement  development  in  private  industry. 

The  Office  of  Planning  a-UI  consist  of 
a  small,  hard-hitting,  and  highly  pro- 
fealonal  staff  of  planners  to  sift  various 


approaches  and  come  up  with  the  best 
solutions  to  problems.  Day-to-day  fimc- 
tions  of  postal  bureaus,  and  their  in- 
ternal planning  to  meet  their  needs,  will 
not  be  affected. 

The  second  point  in  the  program  is  di- 
rected squarely  at  the  need  to  accelerate 
modernization  and  mechanization  of  the 
postal  system.  An  immediate  giant  step 
In  this  program  will  be  the  Installation 
of  modern  mail-handling  equipment  in 
109  post  offices,  which  handle  about  60 
percent  of  the  Nation's  mail.  Mr.  O'Brien 
noted  that  this  is  but  the  first  measure 
in  a  continuing  effort  to  improve  operat- 
ing conditions  and  give  postal  employees 
the  tools  needed  to  handle  the  skyrocket- 
ing mail  volume  so  that  the  public  may 
be  given  better  service.  The  ultimate  ob- 
jective is  to  modernize  the  entire  postal 
complex  within  the  next  few  years.  In- 
vestment in  mechanization  will  be  ap- 
proximately $65  million  between  now  and 
June  30. 

Postmaster  General  O'Brien  listed 
these  hardware  items  for  the  initial 
phase  of  the  mechanization: 

High-speed  letter  sorters  and  machines 
geared  to  read  ZIP  coded  addresses  at 
speeds  up  to  36.000  per  hour  are  among 
the  equipment  to  be  installed  in  major 
post  offices  across  the  Nation.  Orders 
have  been  placed  for  4,000  additional 
mailsters  and  orders  will  be  placed  for 
100  new  self-service  post  offices. 

Pacing  and  canceling  machines,  edger- 
stackers.  huge  au*x)matic  sack  sorting 
machines,  parcel  post  systems  designed 
to  sort  packages  at  very  high  speeds,  ma- 
chines capable  of  removing  odd-shaped 
items  such  as  hutel  keys  from  the  mail 
stream,  and  closed  circuit  television  to 
pinpoint  problem  areas  in  mechanical 
mall-handling  systems. 

Fifty-two  letter  sorters  in  30  cities. 
This  machine,  weighing  14  tons,  may  be 
operated  semiautomatically  with  12  key- 
board operators  or  fully  automatic  with 
the  optical  reading  system  and  will  sort 
mail  to  279  separate  destinations  at  a 
speed  of  36,000  per  hour. 

Eight  optical  ZIP  code  readers  in  six 
cities.  Attached  to  a  letter  sorter,  the 
system  is  designed  to  read  and  sort  In- 
coming and  outgoing  machine  printed 
ZIP  coded  mail  at  the  same  speed  as  the 
letter  sorter. 

Eighty  facing  and  canceling  machines 
in  19  cities.  Photoelectric  cells  search 
out  the  stamps  by  contrast,  cancel  them 
at  a  speed  of  30,000  per  hour  and  place 
the  addresses  in  the  same  direction. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  edger-stacker 
machines  in  80  cities.  The  machine  un- 
scrambles jumbled  letters,  places  them 
on  their  edges  and  stacks  them  to  be  fed 
Into  the  facer-canceler. 

Six  mall  preparation  lines  for  two 
cities.  The  machine  is  similar  to  the 
edger-stacker  and  removes  odd-shaped 
mall  such  as  rolls  of  film,  hotel  keys,  and 
so  forth,  then  automatically  moves  the 
standard  pieces  of  mail  to  the  high-speed 
facing  and  canceling  machine  for  proc- 
essing. 

Eleven  semiautomatic  sack  sorting 
machines  for  eight  cities.  The  machine, 
through  an  overhead  conveyor  system, 
transports  sacks  of  mail  to  an  operator, 
who,  by  pressing  a  button,  keys  the  sacks 


to  the  point  in  the  post  office  where  the 
mall  is  to  be  handled.  The  machine 
eliminates  manual  lifting  of  the  80- 
pound  sacks  from  one  area  to  another. 

Seventeen  parcel  post  sorting  ma- 
chines in  three  cities.  An  operator 
pushes  a  button  which  instructs  the  ma- 
chine where  each  parcel  is  going. 

Twenty-four  overhead  machine  mon- 
itoring systems  in  18  cities.  This  sys- 
tem utilizes  closed  circuit  television  to 
Eisslst  employees  in  regulating  the  flow 
of  mail  through  machines  and  aids  them 
in  detecting  jam-ups  in  overhead  equip- 
ment. The  system  will  be  used  to  mon- 
itor machinery,  not  employees. 

An  order  for  100  additional  self-serv- 
ice post  offices  is  being  placed.  The 
cities  will  be  announced  later.  These 
units  will  not  replace  existing  postal  in- 
stallations but  will  extend  24-hour  serv- 
ice to  more  people  without  requiring 
additional  personnel. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  in  effect 
guaranteed  postal  employees  against 
loss  of  jobs  through  automation.  He 
emphasized  that  his  accelerated  pro- 
gram is  not  an  alternative  for  man- 
power, but  Is  to  assist  employees  in  doing 
their  jobs  better. 

To  back  up  his  planning  and  modern- 
ization programs,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral has  moved  with  typical  vigor  and 
foresight  to  strengthen  postal  personnel 
and  to  develop  needed  research  source- 
material.  He  has  placed  in  effect  a  six- 
point,  long-range  recruiting  program 
highlighted  by  an  unprecedented  5-year 
plan  of  college  recruiting  to  Infuse  new 
blood  into  postal  management.  An  im- 
mediate goal  is  the  filling  of  between 
20,000  and  30,000  gaps  in  postal  ranks 
and  the  providing  of  new,  high-poten- 
tial talent  for  postal  managers  of  the 
future.  Fifty  management  trainees  will 
be  recruited  each  year  for  5  years,  and 
engineering  trainees  also  will  be  enlisted 
starting  with  eight  this  year.  Extensive 
use  will  be  made  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission's  Federal  service  entrance 
examination  and  of  management  in- 
tern examinations. 

Finally,  as  the  last  of  his  four-point 
program,  to  buttress  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment's own  input  of  research  facili- 
ties and  professional  and  technical  per- 
sonnel, contracts  are  being  negotiated 
to  tap  research  capabilities  In  three  lead- 
ing educational  institutions.  Under 
these  contracts,  Dartmouth  College's 
Thayer  School  of  Engineering  would 
study  management  of  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  and  make  appro- 
priate physical  science  studies ;  Michigan 
State  University  would  make  specific 
studies  of  transportation  systems;  and 
Southern  Methodist  University  would 
research  monotony  and  fatigue  as  factors 
in  efficiency,  as  well  as  personnel  motiva- 
tional areas. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.  I  sense  in 
these  actions  by  President  Johnson  and 
Postmaster  General  O'Brien  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  direction  postal  affairs  that 
will  bring  the  truly  finest  of  postal  serv- 
ice to  the  American  people.  The  Post- 
master General  will  have  my  whole- 
hearted support  in  carrying  out  his  pro- 
grams. 


January  19,  1966 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Dyal,  for  Jan- 
uary 20  and  21.  on  account  of  official 
business. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Buchanan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McDade).  for  60  minutes,  on  Thursday. 
January  20. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  McDade).  for  15  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Callaway  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McDade),  for  30  minutes,  on  Thursday, 
January  20. 

Mr.  SiKES,  for  30  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day. Januai-y  20. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hall  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Parnumi  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, notwithstanding  it  will  exceed  two 
pages  of  the  Record  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $364. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McDade  )  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Dole. 

(The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Farnum  )  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: » 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  CooLEY. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
'at  12  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day. January  20,  1966.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1899.  A  communication  from  the  President 
ot  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966  for  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
for  military  and  economic  assistance  In  sup- 
port of  our  operations  In  southeast  Asia  (H. 
Doc.  No.  362);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  printed  with  accom- 
panying papers. 

1900.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  examination  of  financial  state- 
ments, fiscal  year  1965.  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Department  of  Agriculture  (H. 
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Doc.  No.  363) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  ordered  printed. 

1901.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil 
Defense,  Department  of  the  Army,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  property  acquisitions  of 
emergency  supplies  and  equipment  for  the 
quarter  ending  December  31,  1965,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  201(h)  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950.  as  amend- 
ed, and  to  the  authority  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  by  Executive  Order 
10952,  effective  August  1,  1961;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1902.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  additional  appropriations 
during  fiscal  year  1966  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
and  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1903.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  of  procurement  from 
small  and  other  business  firms  for  July- 
November  1965.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Business  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banlilng  and 
Currency. 

1904.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  re- 
vise and  modernize  procedures  relating  to  the 
licensing  by  the  District  of  Columbia  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  certain  occupations,  profes- 
sions, business,  trades,  and  callings,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

1905.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  need  for  Increased  efforts  to 
minimize  rental  delinquencies  on  acquired 
properties,  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

1906.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  followup  review  of  adjust- 
ments made  In  fees  charged  for  summer- 
home  sites  on  national  forest  lands.  Forest 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture;  to  the 
Corrmilttee  on  Government  Operations. 

1907.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  review  of  efforts  to  collect 
debts  resulting  from  default  of  guaranteed 
housing  loans.  Veterans"  Administration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1908.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  review  of  controls  over  utili- 
zation and  procurement  of  photographic 
equipment  at  the  Sandia  Laboratory.  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex.,  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

1909.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  report  on 
matters  contained  In  the  Helium  Act  for 
the  fiscal  year  1965.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86-777;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1910.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
finally  concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No. 
157,  Shoshone  Tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Wind 
River  Reservation.  Wyoming.  Petitioner  v. 
The  United  States  of  America.  Defendant. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  60  Stat.  1055; 
25  U.S.C.  70t;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1911.  A  letter  from  the  Commisaloner, 
Federal  Power  Commission,  transmitting 
withdrawal  of  support  of  H.R.  7776;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

1912.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and   Naturalization    Service.   US 


Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  that  have  been  ap- 
proved, according  the  beneficiaries  of  such 
petitions  first  preference  classification,  ap- 
proved prior  to  December  1.  1965.  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  204  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1913.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting 
a  report  on  positions  in  grades  GS-16,  17. 
and  18,  for  the  calendar  year  1965,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  70  Stat.  762;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 

H.R.   12152.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of   1954;    to  the   Conm:iittee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

H.R.  12153.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  to 
permit  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
carry  on  Institutes  to  Improve  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Junior  college  teachers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 

H.R.   12154.  A  bill  to  provide  educational 
assistance  for  veterans  who  have  served  In 
the    Armed    Forces    since    October    1,    1963; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 

H.R.  12155.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Federal 
Housing  Administration's  new  liberalized 
mortgage  financing  terms  for  veterans  shall 
be  available  to  qualified  veterans  without 
regard  to  whether  or  not  they  have  previ- 
ously used  their  Veterans'  Administration 
home  loan  entitlement;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr,  BECKWORTH: 

H.R.  12156.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  Increase  from 
$1,200  to  $3,600  the  amount  of  outside  in- 
come which  may  be  earned  by  a  railroad 
worker  who  is  retired  by  reason  of  disability 
without  reduction  of  his  annuity:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BURKE: 

H.R.  12157.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5(1) 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to 
provide  benefits  for  children  of  deceased  rail- 
road employees  who  are  over  the  age  of  18 
and  below  the  age  of  22  and  are  attending 
an  educational  institution  as  full-time  stu- 
dents; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  12158.  A  bill  to  amend  section  407  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  permanent 
the  existing  temporary  authority  to  provide 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  in 
cases  where  the  parent  is  unemployed;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 

H.R.  12159.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  edu- 
cational  assistance  for  combat  veterans;    to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 

H.R.  12160.  A  bill  to  amend  section  161  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  officers  and  agencies  to 
withhold  information  and  limit  the  avail- 
ability of  records;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  12161.  A  bill  to  provide  educational 
assistance  to  certain  veterans  of  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 

H.R.  12162.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retlrenaent  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  7-percent 
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IncnkM  In  «U  knnultlM  and  p«iulon«  p«y- 
abl*  tbereunder;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Parelgn  Ck>mmerce. 

By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 
HJl.  13183.  A  bill  to  require  certain  stand- 
ards of  nonperslitence  of  ijmttietic  pesticide 
chemicals  (economic  poisons)  manufactured 
In  the  United  States  or  Imported  Into  the 
United  States;  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Forelgb  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H.B.  12184,  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act .  to  make  It  an  unfair 
labor  practice  for  an  employer  or  a  labor 
orgfanlzatlon  to  discriminate  unjustifiably  on 
account  of  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr,  HECHLER : 
HA.  iai86.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  provide  education  and 
training  for  yeterans  of  service  after  Jan- 
uary 31.  1956,  and  for  other  piirpoeea;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
R.R.  12188.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  Increase  by 
9750  million  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  of  1967,  and  to  author- 
ise payment  to  be  made  to  States  for  retire- 
ment of  certain  bonds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MACHEN: 
HJl.  12187.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
aasistance    to    veterans    who    serve    In    the 
Arpied  Forces  during  the   Induction  period; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MIZE: 
HJl.   12188.  A  bill  to  provide  educational 
assistance  to  certain  veterans  of  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
HJl.    12169.  A  bill  to  amend   further   the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981,  as  amended. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  8WKBNEY : 
HJi.  12170.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  extend  the  head  of 
boiiSttbold  benefits  to  all  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers  and  to  all  individuals  who  have 
attained  age  85  and  who  have  never  been 
married  or  who  have  been  separated  or  di- 
vorced tor  8  years  or  more;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  12171.  A  bUl  declaring  October  12  to 
be  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  12172.  A  bill  to  provide  educational 
assistance  for  veterans  who  have  served  In 
the  Armed  Forces  since  October  1.  1983:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN : 
H.R.  12173.  A  bill  to  establish  a  procedure 
for  the  review  of  proposed  bank  mergers  so 
as  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  merged  banks,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

ByMr.  DUL8KI: 
HJl.  12174.  A  btU  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
Issuanoe  of  sldearms  to  enlisted  personnel 
■arvlng  in  Vietnam  and  other  combat  areas; 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  ORAY: 
HJl.  12176.  A  bin  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  place  a  memorial 
tablet  in  Woodlawn  Memorial  Cemetery.  Car- 
bondale,  ni..  In  commemoration  of  the  mem- 
orial oeremonlea  held  there  on  April  29,  1888: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  HARSHA: 
H.R.  12178.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Aet  of  1937  to  provide  an  increase 
ot  10  percent  In  all  annuities  and  pensions 
payable  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  12177.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  volunteer's  medal  to  each  Individ- 
ual who  enlists  In  the  Ajrmed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  during  a  period  of  war  or  armed 
conflict  involving  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HUOT: 
H.R.  12178.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  additions  to  a  reserve  for  certain  guaran- 
teed debt  obligations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr,  McDADE: 
H.R.  12179.  A  bill  to  furnish  to  the  Scran- 
ton  Association.  Inc.,  medals  in  commemo- 
ration of  this  100th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  city  of  Scranton,  Pa.:  to  the 
Committee  en  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
H.R.  12180.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  33, 
subtitle  II.  "Other  Commercial  Transac- 
tions," of  title  28,  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
with  respect  to  charging  or  deducting  In 
advance  Interest  on  loans  to  be  repaid  In 
Installments;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  12181.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coin- 
age   and    Issuance    of    proofsets    containing 
coins  composed  of  ^00  fine  coin  silver;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HR.  12182.  A  bill  to  provide  equality  of 
treatment  under  the  postal  laws  for  loose- 
leaf  matwlals  cont.^lnlng  legal  and  medical 
information;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 
H.R.  12183.  A  bin  to  amend  Utle  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  change  the  method 
of  computing  retired  pay  of  certain  enlisted 
members  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or 
Marino  Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  SWEENEY: 
HJl.  12184  A  bill  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion, modification,  alteration,  repair,  paint- 
ing, or  decoration  of  buildings  leased  for 
public  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas 
H.R.  12185.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation  of   certain   Veterans'   Administration 
facilities;    to    the    Committee    on    Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (  by  request)  : 
H.R.  12186.  A  bin  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  who  served  In  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam  era,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

ByMr  KINO  of  Utah  ■ 
H.J.  Res.  806  Joint  resolution  extending 
an  Invitation  to  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  to  hold  the  1972  winter  Olympic 
games  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS 
H.  Con.  Res  546  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library  to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constan- 
tino Brumldl;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration . 

By  Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
H.  Con.  Res.  547  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Ubrary  to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constan- 
tino Brumldl;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr  BURTON  of  Utah : 
H.  Con.  Res.  548.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Ubrary  to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constan- 
tino Brumldl;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  DORN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  549.  Concvurent       resolution 
authorizing    the    Joint    Committee    on    the 
Library  to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constan- 


tino Brumldl;   to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  ERLBNBORN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  550.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library  to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constan- 
tino Brumldl;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

ByMr.  WHTTENER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  551.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library  to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constan- 
tino Brumldl:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  552.  Concurrent  resolution 
recognizing  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  char- 
tering by  act  of  Congress  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  AYRES: 
H.  Res.  670.  Resolution    creating    a    splect 
committee   to   investigate   the   operation  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

ByMr.  GURNEY: 
H.   Res.   671.  Resolution   creating   a  select 
committee    to   Investigate    the   operp.tlon   of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  GRABOWSKI: 
H.  Res.  672.  Resolution  In  support  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  efforts  to  negotiate  Interna- 
tional agreements  limiting  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
H.    Res.    673.  Resolution   relating  to  non- 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER : 
H.   Res.    674.  Resolution   relating   to  non- 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  PRICE: 
H.   Res.    675.  Resolution   relating   to  ncm- 
prollferatlon  of  nuclear  weapons;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.  Res.  676.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  nonproUferatlon  of  nuclear  weapons; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.    Res.    677.  Resolution    to   end    nuclear 
proliferation;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  SISK: 
H.  Res.  678.  Resolution  that  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  oppres- 
sion of  minorities  in  Rumania  through  a  sys- 
tematic plan  launched  by  the  Communist 
regime  In  control  of  Rumania  be  condemned 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  Is  re- 
quested to  take  appropriate  steps  In  our  re- 
lations with  the  Rumanian  Government  as 
are  likely  to  bring  relief  to  the  persecuted 
minorities  In  the  controversial  Transylvania 
region  of  that  country;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

388.  By  the  SPEAKER:  a  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  relative 
to  truth-ln-lending  legislation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

389.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Michigan,  relative  to  request- 
ing the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  urge 
that  the  provUlona  of  Public  Act  835,  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1938,  be  enforced, 
and  immediately  to  ptirsue  every  channel  of 
such  enforcement  rigorously;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills   and    resolutions   were   introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
HR.  12187.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Julian 
Estrada  Olivar;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
H.R  12188.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  set  of  musical  hand  bells  for  use 
of  Emmanuel  Lutheran  Church,  Rockford, 
HI.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R  12189.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Pan   (also  known  as  Chang  Chen  Pan);    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
H.R.  12190.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sebastl- 
ano   Gurclullo;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  12191.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mettello 
Zuccollnl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clarv. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

H.R.  12192.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sevastl 

Dlakedes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  12193.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Mrs. 

Wanda  Donderowlcz;   to  the  Conunlttee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  12194.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  DanlUo 
Contl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRABOWSKI: 
H.R.  12195.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
C.    Ardulnl;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  12196.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Howard 
Staub;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H.R.  12197.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  rheogonlometer  for  the  use  of 
Tufts  University,  Boston,  Mass.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  McDADE : 
HJR.  12198.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jessie 
Robertson  Cloes;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS: 
H.R.  12199.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Berbakos;      to      the      Committee      on      the 
Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  12200.  A  bin  for  the   reUef  of  Dlml- 
trlos  J.  Ylannaklkoe;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 
H.R.  12201.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lea  Lai 
Harlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Cleric's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

315.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
chairman,  Assembly  of  Naha  City,  Ryukyu 
Islands,  relative  to  the  public  election  of  the 
chief  executive  of  the  Government  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.. 

316.  Also,  petition  of  William  N.  Coffey, 
Dlnuba,  Calif.,  relative  to  the  Issuance  of 
certain  Congressional  Medals  of  Honor;  to 
the  ComnUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  Jantary  19,  1966 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  18, 
1966) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 


Bishop  W.  Earl  Ledden,  Wesley  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Washington,  D.C.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer : 

Almighty  Ctod,  unto  whom  all  hearts 
are  open,  all  desires  known,  and  from 
whom  no  secrets  are  hid : 

Help  us  to  live  this  day  in  the  solemn 
consciousness  that  we  are  known  to 
Thee — and,  each  one,  accountable  to 
Thee.  In  Thee  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being;  to  Thee  we  return  for 
that  ultimate  judgment  upon  our  deeds 
and  our  purposes. 

May  we  be  deeply  aware  that  "those 
in  authority"  in  the  sight  of  men,  are 
also  those  under  authority  in  the  sight 
of  God. 

As  every  word  spoken  on  the  floor  of 
this  Chamber  is  printed  and  scattered 
abroad  for  all  to  read,  so  every  word  we 
speak  and  every  secret  purpose  of  our 
hearts  is  known  to  Thee.  Before  our 
words  are  spoken  or  our  purposes  pur- 
sued in  this  session,  we  call  upon  Thee 
for  Thy  mercy  and  Thy  help  this  fateful 
day.  And,  one  by  one,  in  Thy  presence, 
we  make  an  ancient  prayer  our  very  own 
petition: 

"Let  the  words  of  my  mouth,  and  the 
meditation  of  my  heart,  be  acceptable 
in  Thy  sight,  O  Lord,  my  strength  and 
my  redeemer."    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
January   18,   1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomi- 
nations, were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


ATTENDANCE  OF  SENATORS 

The  following  additional  Senators  at- 
tended the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Mon- 
day, January  17,  1966: 

Jacob  K.  Javits,  Maurine  B.  Neuber- 
GER,  NoRRis  Cotton,  Peter  H.  Dominick, 
and  Paul  H.  Douglas. 

The  following  additional  Senators  at- 
tended the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tues- 
day, January  18, 1966: 

James  O.  Eastland  and  Hiram  L.  Fong. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour,  and  that  statements  dur- 
ing the  transaction  of  routine  business 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Lausche,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Legislation  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Business  and  Com- 
merce of  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee were  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Holland,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  was  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Conunlttee  on 
the   Judiciary,   without   amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  767,  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  National  Ski  Week 
(Rept.  No.  944). 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  327.  An  act  to  amend  section  501  (c)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt 
from  taxation  certain  nonprofit  corporatloiis 
and  associations  operated  to  provide  reserve 
funds  lor  domestic  building  and  loan  issocla- 
tlons,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  945) ; 

H.R.  8210.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Organizations  Inununltles  Act  with 
respect  to  the  European  Space  Research  Or- 
ganization (Rept.  No.  946) :  and 

H.R.  8445.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1939  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  change  the  method  of 
computing  the  retired  pay  of  Judges  of  the 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  (Rept.  No. 
947). 


STUDY    OF    CERTAIN    ASPECTS    OF 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL OPERATIONS— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government    Operations,    reported    the 
following    original    resolution    (S.    Res. 
181 1  ;  which  wa.s  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration : 
S.    Res.    181 
Resolved,  That  In  holding  hearings,  report- 
ing such  hearings,  and  making  Investigations 
as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  and  In  ac- 
cordance   with    Its    jurisdiction    under    rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee    on    Government    Operations,    or 
any    subcommittee    thereof.    Is    authorized, 
from  February  1,  1966,  through  January  31. 
1967,  to  make  studies  as  to  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  operations  of  all  branches  and 
functions  of  the  Government  with  particular 
reference  to: 

(1)  the  effectiveness  of  present  national 
security  methods,  staffing,  and  processes  as 
tested  against  the  requirements  Imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  national 
security  problems; 

(2)  the  capacity  of  present  national  se- 
curity staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to 
make  full  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  of 
knowledge,  talents,  and  skills; 

(3)  the  adequacy  of  present  intergovern- 
mental relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  international  organizations  of 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  member;  and 

(4)  legislative  and  other  proposals  or 
means  to  Improve  these  methods,  processes, 
and  relationships. 
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Sac.  a.  ror  the  purpoMS  ot  tbla  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  Pebruary  1,  1966,  to 
J»nii*ry  31,  1967.  Incliutve,  1*  authorized — 

(1)  to  make  lucb  expencUtures  as  It  deems 
adTlaable; 

(3)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  minority  of  the  committee  Is 
authorized  at  Its  discretion  to  select  one  em- 
ployee for  appointment,  and  the  person  so 
selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  com- 
penaatlon  shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate 
■ball  not  be  less  by  more  than  92.200  than 
the  highest  grow  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and 

(3)  With  the  prior  consent  of  the  head  of 
the  department  or  agency  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilise  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services, 
Information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  Oovernment. 

Sic.  3.  Kxpenaes  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
•90,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNXfENT  OPERATIONS 
TO  MAKE  A  STUDY  OP  MATTERS 
PERTAININO  TO  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE OPERATIONS — REPORT  OF  A 
COBOCTTEE 

Mr.  GRUENINa,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
182);  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
8.  Rjcs.  lea 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  or  any  duly  authorized  fuS- 
commlttee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  138  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in 
accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  operation  of  foreign  assistance  ac- 
tivities by  the  Federal  Ckivernment.  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  economy  and  effl- 
clency  of  such  activities. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1966, 
through  January  31.  1967,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consulUnU:  Provided.  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  at  Its  discretion  to  select  one  per- 
son for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  se- 
lected shall  be  appointed  and  hla  compensa- 
tion than  be  so  fixed  that  hla  eroas  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  •2.200  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee; 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  concerned. 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services, 
information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Oov- 
ernment. 

Sic.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings upon  the  study  and  investigation  au- 
thorized by  thU  resolution,  together  with  Its 
recommendations  for  such  legislation  as  it 
deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  January 
31,  1967. 

Sbc.  4.  Kxpense*  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  SllS,- 
000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  OOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 
TO  MAKE  INVESTIGATIONS  INTO 
THE  EFFICIENCY  AND  ECONOMY 
OF         OPERATIONS  OF         ALL 

BRANCHES      OF     GOVERNMENT- 
REPORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  reported 
the  following  original  resolution  <S.  Res. 
183)  ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res    183 

Resolved.  That  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investiga- 
tions as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  and  In 
accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  under  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
from  Pebruary  1,  1966.  through  January  31, 
1967,  to  make  Investigations  inu)  the  efll- 
clency  and  economy  of  operations  of  all 
branches  of  the  Oovernment,  including  the 
possible  existence  of  fraud,  misfeaaance,  mal- 
feasance, collusion,  mismanagement.  Incom- 
petence, corrupt  or  unethical  practices, 
waste,  extravagance,  conflicts  of  interest,  and 
the  Improper  expenditure  of  Government 
funds  In  transactions,  contracts,  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Gjvernment  or  of  Government 
officials  and  employees  and  any  and  all  such 
Improper  practices  between  Government  per- 
sonnel and  corporations,  Individuals,  com- 
panies, or  persons  affiliated  therewith,  doing 
business  with  the  Government;  and  the  com- 
pliance or  noncompliance  of  such  corpora- 
tions, companies,  or  Individuals  or  other  en- 
titles with  the  rules,  regulations,  and  laws 
governing  the  various  governmental  agen- 
cies and  Its  relationships  with  the  public: 
Provided.  That.  In  carrying  out  the  duties 
herein  set  forth,  the  Inquiries  of  this  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall  not 
be  deemed  limited  to  the  records,  functions. 
and  operations  of  the  particular  branch  of 
the  G)vernment  under  Inquiry,  and  may  ex- 
tend to  the  records  and  activities  of  per- 
sons, corporations,  or  other  entitles  dealing 
with  or  affecting  that  particular  branch  of 
the  Oovernment 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations or  iuiy  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof  is  further  authorized  from 
February  1,  1966,  to  January  31.  1967,  inclu- 
sive, to  conduct  an  Investigation  and  study 
of  the  extent  to  which  criminal  or  other 
Improper  practices  or  activities  are.  or  have 
been  engaged  In  In  the  field  of  labor- 
management  relations  or  in  grcups  or  orga- 
nizations of  employees  or  employers,  to  the 
detriment  of  Interests  of  the  public,  em- 
ployers, or  employees,  and  to  det.ermlne 
whether  any  changes  are  required  in  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  In  order  to  protect  such 
interests  against  the  :>ccurrence  of  suoh  prac- 
tices cr  activities  Nothing  contained  In  this 
resolution  shall  affect  or  lmp;Ur  the  exercise 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare of  any  power,  or  the  discharge  by  such 
committee  of  any  duty  conferred  or  imrosed 
upon  It  by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Seiate 
or  by  the  t«gi8latlve  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946. 

Sec  3.  The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations or  ai'.y  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof  is  further  .authorized  and  di- 
rected from  Februiry  1.  19^6.  to  January  31, 
1967.  Inclusive,  to  make  a  full  and  complete 
study  and  Investigation  of  syndicated  or  or- 
ganized crime  which  may  operate  in  or  other- 
wise utilize  the  facilities  of  interstate  or 
International    conunerce    In    furtherance    of 


any  transactions  which  are  in  violation  of 
the  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  State 
In  which  the  transactions  occur,  and,  If  so, 
the  manner  and  extent  to  which,  and  the 
Identity  of  the  persons,  firms,  or  corpora- 
tions, or  other  entitles  by  whom  such  utili- 
zation is  being  made,  what  facilities,  devices, 
methods,  techniques,  and  technicalities  are 
being  used  or  employed,  and  whether  or  not 
organized  crime  utilizes  such  Interstate  facil- 
ities or  otherwise  operates  in  Interstate  com- 
merce for  the  development  of  corrupting 
Influences  in  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
United  States  or  the  laws  of  any  State  and, 
further,  to  study  and  Investigate  the  manner 
In  which  and  the  extent  to  which  persona 
engaged  in  organized  criminal  activities  have 
Infiltrated  Into  lawful  business  enterprise; 
and  to  study  the  adequacy  of  Federal  laws  to 
prevent  the  operations  of  organized  crime  In 
Interstate  or  International  commerce;  and  to 
determine  whether  any  changes  are  required 
In  the  laws  of  the  United  States  In  order  to 
protect  the  public  against  the  occurrences  of 
such  practices  or  activities.  Nothing  con- 
tained In  this  resolution  shall  affect  or  Im- 
pair the  exercise  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  or  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
of  any  power,  or  the  discharge  by  such  com- 
mittee of  any  duty,  conferred  or  Imposed 
upon  It  by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
or  by  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946. 

Sec.  4.  The  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations  or  any  of  Its  duly  authorized  sub- 
committees shall  report  to  the  Senate  by 
January  31,  1967,  and  shall.  If  deemed  appro- 
priate. Include  in  its  report  specific  legisla- 
tive recommendations. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  res- 
olution, the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations or  any  of  Its  duly  authorized  sub- 
committees, from  Pebruary  1,  1966,  to  Janu- 
ary 31,  1967,  inclusive.  Is  authorized,  as  It 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate,  to  (II 
make  such  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate;  12)  hold  such  hearings; 
(3)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  dur- 
ing the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjournment 
periods  of  the  Senate;  (4)  administer  such 
oaths;  (5)  take  such  testimony,  either  orally 
or  by  sworn  statement;  (6)  employ  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  such  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  and  consultants;  and  (7i 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  executive  de- 
partment or  agency  concerned  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  employ 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  such  executive 
branch  personnel  as  It  deems  advisable;  and, 
further,  with  the  consent  of  other  commit- 
tees or  subcommittees  to  work  In  conjunc- 
tion with  and  utilize  their  staffs,  as  It  shall 
be  deemed  necessary  and  appropriate  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee:  Provided  further.  That 
the  minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  per- 
son for  appiolntment  and  the  person  selected 
shal  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  92.200  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee. 

( b  I  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  the 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  or  Its  chairman,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
designated  by  the  chairman,  from  February  1. 
1966.  to  January  31.  1967.  inclusive,  Is  au- 
thorized. In  Its  or  his  or  their  discretion,  as 
may  be  deemed  advisable,  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  wlt- 
nesres  and  production  of  such  correspond- 
ence, books,  papers,  and  documents. 

Sec  6,  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $435.- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 
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TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  TO  STUDY  AND 
EVALUATE  THE  EFFECT  OF  LAWS 
PERTAINING    TO    PROPOSED    RE- 
ORGANIZATIONS IN  THE  EXECU- 
TIVE BRANCH   OF  THE   GOVERN- 
MENT—REPORT OF  A  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  the 
following    original    resolution    (S.    Res. 
186) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

S.  Res,  186 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  effects  of 
laws  enacted  to  reorganize  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  to  consider 
reorganizations    proposed    therein. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1966, 
through  January  31,  1967,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority 
Is  authorized  at  Its  discretion  to  select  one 
person  for  appointment,  and  the  person  so 
selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  com- 
pensation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross 
rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,200 
than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee;  and  (3t  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Sec,  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings upon  the  study  and  investigation  au- 
thorized by  this  resolution,  together  with 
Us  recommendations  for  such  legislation  as 
it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  but  not  later  than 
January  31,  1967. 

Sec.  4,  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$120,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


TO    PROVIDE    ADDITIONAL    FUNDS 
FOR  COMMITTEE  ON  AERONAUTI- 
CAL   AND    SPACE    SCIENCES— RE- 
PORT OP  A  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  re- 
ported the  following  original  resolution 
'S.  Res.  187) ;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration : 
S.  Res.  187 
Resolved,   That   the   Committee   on   Aero- 
nautical   and    Space   Sciences,    or   any   duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  author- 
ized under  sections   134(a)    and    136  of  the 
Legislative   Reorganization   Act   of    1946,    as 
amended,  and  In  accordance  with  Its  Juris- 
diction specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine,  investigate, 
and  make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  aeronautical  and 
space  activities  of  departments  and  agencies 
Of  the  United  States,  Including  such  activi- 
ties peculiar  to  or  primarily  associated  with 
the  development  of  weapons  systems  or  mlU- 
tary  operations. 


Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  thU  resolu- 
tion the  committee  is  authorized,  from 
Pebruary  1,  1966.  through  January  31,  1967, 
inclusive,  to  ( 1 )  make  such  expenditures  as 
It  deems  advisable,  (2)  employ  upon  a  tem- 
porary basis  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consulUnts,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government  concerned  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  utilize 
the  reimbursable  services.  Information,  facili- 
ties, and  personnel  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government. 

(b)  The  minority  is  authorized  to  select 
one  person  for  appointment  as  an  assistant 
or  consultant,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed.  No  assistant  or  consul- 
tant may  receive  compensation  at  an  annual 
gross  rate  which  exceeds  by  more  than  $2,200 
the  annual  gross  rate  of  compensation  of  any 
person  so  selected  by  the  minority. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
such  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1967. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$50,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "ORGANIZATION 
OF    CONGRESS"— REPORT    OF    A 
COMMITTEE   <S.  REPT.  NO.  948) 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress,  pursuant   to   Senate   Concurrent 
Resolution  2,  89th  Congress,  1st  session, 
submitted    an    interim    report    entitled 
"Organization  of  Congress,"  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,   by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

S,  2789.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alberto 
Otelza;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 

S.  2790.  A    bill     to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  the  credit 
against  Income  tax  for  dividends  received  by 
individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Saltonstall)    (by  re- 
quest) : 

S.  2791.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1966  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles  and  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

S.  2792.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction in  support  of  military  activities  in 
southeast  Asia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Russell  of  Georgia 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which 
apjwar  under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT    (by  request)  : 

S.  2793.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  othei-  purposes;  and 

S.  2794.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  partici- 
pation of  the  United  States  In  the  Asian 
Development  Bank;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  PtTLBMCHT  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
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CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  TO  AP- 
PROVE SELECTION  OF  U.S.  OLYM- 
PIC COMMITTEE  AND  TO  SUPPORT 
ITS  RECOMMENDATIONS  THAT 
UTAH  BE  DESIGNATED  AS  THE 
SITE  FOR  THE  1972  WINTER  OLYM- 
PIC  GAMES 

Mr.  MOSS  ( for  himself  and  Mr.  Ben- 
nett) submitted  a  concurrent  resolution 
<S.  Con.  Res.  71)  to  approve  selecting  of 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  and  to  sup- 
port its  recommendations  that  the  State 
of  Utah  be  designated  as  the  site  for  the 
1972  Winter  Olympic  Games,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Moss,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.  > 


RESOLUTIONS 
STUDY    OF    CERTAIN    ASPECTS    OF 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL OPERATIONS 
Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government    Operations,    reported    an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  181)  to  study 
certain  aspects  of  national  security  and 
international  operations,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

iSee  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jackson. 
which  appears  under  the  heading  'Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 
TO  MAKE  A  STUDY  OF  MATTERS 
PERTAINING  TO  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE OPERATIONS 

Mr.  GRUENING,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  182  >  author- 
izing the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations to  examine,  Investigate,  and 
make  a  complete  study  of  all  matters 
pertaining  to  foreign  assistance  opera- 
tions by  the  Federal  Government,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

•  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Gruening, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR   COMMITTEE 
ON     GOVERNMENT     OPERATIONS 
TO  MAKE  INVESTIGATIONS  INTO 
THE      EFFICIENCY      AND      ECON- 
OMY   OF     OPERATIONS     OF     ALL 
BRANCHES  OF  GOVERNMENT 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  183)  author- 
izing the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations to  make  Investigations  into  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  operations  of 
all  branches  of  Government,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 
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January  19,  1966 


(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  McClelun. 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


TO  PRINT  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
COMBflTTEB  PRINT  ENTITLED 
"THE  VIETNAM  CONFLICT:  THE 
SUBSTANCE  AND  THE  SHADOW" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Anom)  submitted  an  original  resolution 
(8.  Res.  1S4)  to  print  additional  copies 
of  a  committee  print  entitled  "The  Viet- 
nam Conflict:  The  Substance  and  the 
Shadow,"  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mawstixld. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  A  STUDY  ENTITLED  "REBEL- 
LION IN  RUSSIA'S  EUROPE:  FACTT 
AND  FICTION" 

Mr.  DODD  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  185) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
UM  Of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  ten 
thousand  copies  of  a  study  entitled  "Eebel- 
llon  In  Russia's  Europe:  Fact  and  Fnctlon," 
prepared  for  Its  Internal  Security  S^Jbcom- 
mlttee  during  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
first  session. 


TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  TO  STUDY  AND 
EVALUATE  THE  EFFECT  OP  LAWS 
PERTAINING    TO    PROPOSED   RE- 
ORGANIZATIONS  IN  THE  EXECU- 
TIVE BRANCH  OF  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT—REPORT OF  A  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  RIBICOFF,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  186)  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  study  and  evaluate  the 
effects  of  laws  pertaining  to  proposed 
reorganlxatlons  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  RiBiccrr, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  PERTAIN- 
ING TO  THE  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Oeorgla.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall], 
I  introduce,  by  request,  two  bills  to  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1966. 

One  of  these  bills  relates  to  military 
construction  and  the  other  to  procure- 
ment and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation. 

The  total  of  the  two  bills  Is  $4,807,750,- 
000.  This  amount  represents  the  part 
of  the  President's  request  for  supple- 
mental appropriations  of  $12,345,719,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966  program  in  south- 
east Asia  requiring  authorization. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  letters 
of  transmittal  requesting  introduction 
of  these  bills  and  explaining  their  pur- 
pose be  printed  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  the  listing  of  the  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmirk  in  the  chairs  The  bills  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letters  ac- 
companying the  proposed  legislation  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Russell 
of  Georgia  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Salton- 
stall I ,  by  request,  were  received,  read 
twice  by  their  titles,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  2791.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1966  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles  Eind  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  letter  accompanying  Senate  bill 
2791  Is  as  follows : 

Tax  SrcarTART  or  DnriMSE. 
Washington,  DC,  January  19, 1966. 

Hon.  HtTBEXT  HTJMPHMT, 

President  of  the  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  Mb.  PRESiDrNT:  There  la  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  "To 
authorize  addlUonal  appropriations  during 
fiscal  year  1966  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation  few 


the  Armed  Forces  and  for  other  purposes." 
The  proposal  woiild  also  provide  authority 
for  appropriations  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  be  made  available  for  the  support 
of  the  Vietnamese  and  other  free  world 
forces  In  Vietnam.  This  proposal  Is  a  part 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  leglflative 
program  for  the  89th  Congress,  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  advised  that  enact- 
ment of  the  proposal  would  be  in  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 

In  essence,  this  proposal  would  provide 
for  additional  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions as  needed  in  each  of  the  categories  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  each  of  the  military  services  to 
cover  the  amount  of  new  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority being  requested  for  such  purpose* 
in  the  supplemental  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1986  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Pres- 
ident. In  addition,  the  proposal  would  pro- 
vide for  the  transfer  of  responsibility  for 
financing  the  support  and  related  costs  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
and  other  free  world  forces  In  Vietnam  from 
the  military  assistance  program  to  the  mili- 
tary services  and  defense  agencies  programs 
and  appropriations.  This  transfer  Is  to  be 
effective  as  soon  as  practicable  In  fiscal  year 
1966,  at  which  time  unexpended  balances  of 
funds  supporting  Vietnam  military  assistance 
programs  would  be  transferred  to,  and 
merged  with,  appropriate  military  functions 
appropriations,  all  of  which  appropriations 
would  then  be  made  available  for  the  use 
of  these  programs. 

The  Committees  on  Armed  Services  will 
be  furnished,  as  in  the  past.  Information 
with  respect  to  the  program  for  which  fund 
authorization  Is  being  requested  In  a  form 
identical  to  that  submitted  In  explanation 
and  Justification  of  the  budget  request.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  Department  of  Defense  will 
be  prepared  to  submit  any  other  data  re- 
quired by  the  conxmlttees  or  their  staffs. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  will  desire  that  top  civilian  and 
military  officials  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense be  prepared  to  make  presentations  ex- 
plaining and  Justifying  their  respective  pro- 
grams as  in  the  past. 

For  ready  reference,  there  is  attached  a 
table  showing  the  results  of  previous  con- 
gressional action  on  applicable  fiscal  year 
1966  budget  request,  together  with  the 
amounts  of  new  obllgatlonal  authority  being 
requested  In  the  supplemental  estimate. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  S.  McNamara. 


Table  of  amounts  requested  for  aircraft,  missiles,  ships,  tracked  combat  vehicle  procurement 
authorization  in  fiscal  year  1966  supplemental  request 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


I 


TO    PROVIDE    ADDITIONAL    FUNDS 
FOR   COMMITTEE   ON    AERONAU- 
TICAL  AND  SPACE  SCIENCES 
Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee <Xi  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences, 
reported  an  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
187)  to  provide  additional  funds  for  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Amnaov. 
which  appears  imder  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


Aircraft: 

Army 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

Air  Force    

Missiles' 

.\nny 

Navy - 

Marine  Corps 

Air  Force 

Naval  vessels:  Navy „ 

Tracked  combat  vemcles: 

Army 

Marine  Corps 


ToUl •■«♦•*" 


Authorised  ' 

fiscal  year 

1066 


48£,400 
.  100, 400 
,700,000 

253,700 

360.600 

19,200 

800,100 

,721,000 


Appropri- 
ated 1 
fiscal  year 
1066 


485,400 
2,104,500 
3, 67&  800 

277,000 

358,200 

15,200 

HOO,  100 

1,500,500 


0,306,700 


Supplemen- 
tal (N0.\) 
fiscal  year 
1966 


738,300 
1,585,700 

64.000 
28,300 
27,  .WO 
61,700 


75,800 
10,900 

3,417,700 


I  Included  amounts  totaUng  $406,100,000  provided  through  emergency  fund  SEA.  PubUc  Law  80-213. 
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Table  of  amounts  requested  for  R.D.T.  <fc  E.  authorization  in  fiscal  year  1966  supplemental 

request 

[In  thousands] 


Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation: 

Army 

Navy  (including  the  Marine  Corps) 

Air  Force 

Defense  a^reneies 

Emergency  fund 

Total - 


Authoriied, 

fiscal  year 

1966 


i  .appropriated, 
i    fiscal  year 
1966 


Supplemental, 

(NOA)  nscal 

year  1966 


11,406,400 

1, 439,  200 

3, 103.  900 

495,000 

(') 


tl.  406, 400 

1, 439.  200 

3,103,900 

495.  000 

125,000 


6,444,500 


6.  569,  5O0 


$27,995 

52,  570 

71,085 

0 

0 


151,  650 


1  Not  available. 

8.2792.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction In  support  of  military  activities  In 
southeast  Asia,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  letter  of  transmittal  accompany- 
ing Senate  bill  2792  is  as  follows: 

The  SECBrrAHT  or  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  19,  1966. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Preshjent:  There  Is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  "To  authorize 
certain  construction  In  support  of  military 
activities  In  southeast  Asia,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

This  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  legislative  program.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  advises  that  its  enactment 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  program  of 
the  President. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  urgently 
needed  facilities  and  Installations  essential 
for  U.S.  activities  related  to  our  operations 
In  this  theater.  Appropriations  to  Implement 
this  legislation  are  being  requested  In  the 
fiscal  year  1966  supplemental  budget. 

Section  1  of  this  proposal  would  authorize 
new  construction  totaling  $1,038,400,000,  of 
which  $509,700,000  Is  for  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  $254,600,000  Is  for  the  Department 
of  the  Navy,  and  $274,100,000  Is  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force.  Section  2  would 
authorize  new  construction  In  the  amount 
of  $200  million  for  use  as  determined  neces- 
sary by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  emer- 
gencies worldwide. 

The  total  authorization  requested  In  this 
legislative  proposal  Is  $1,238,400,000. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  S.  McNamara. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  administration  and  I  am 
introducing  in  order  that  there  may  be 
%  specific  bill  to  which  members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  It,  when  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  this 
point,  together  with  a  section-by-sectlon 
analysis  of  it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wlU  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 


and  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2793)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Pulbright,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2793 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  section 
402  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  supporting  assist- 
ance. Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Strike  out  "$369,200,000"  and  substi- 
tute "$684,200,000". 

(b)  In  the  first  sentence,  after  "President" 
Insert  ",  without  regard  to  section  649,". 

Sec.  2.  Section  451(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  the  contingency  fund.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$50,000,000"  and  substituting 
"$160,000,000". 

Sec.  3.  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to 
section  1  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
transfer  for  expenses  authorized  by  section 
637(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  Incurred  In  connect  on  with 
programs  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

The  section-by -section  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  P*ulbricht  is  as  follows: 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis  of  the  Pro- 
posed Act  To  Amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  Amended,  To  Au- 
thorize Supplementai-  Appropriations  for 
Fiscal  Year  1968 

I.  introduction 
1 .  Purposes  of  the  bill 
The  basic  ptirpose  of  the  proposed  act 
(the  bill)  Is  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (the  act).  In 
order  to  authorize  supplemental  appropria- 
tions urgently  needed  In  connection  with  In- 
creased requirements  for  economic  assistance 
In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  elsewhere. 
In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  transfer  of 
funds  for  administrative  expenses  Incurred 
in  connection  with  the  Increased  economic 
assistance  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

2.  i4ut/iori::ations 


Authoriza- 
tion 
request 

Appropria- 
tion 
request 

fart  I 

Ch.  4.  "Supporting  Assist- 
ance": Sec.  402.  "Au- 
thorization"  

$315. 000. 000 
100,000.000 

$315,000,000 

Ch.  8.  "Contingency 
fund":  Sec.  451(8).  "Au- 
thorization"   .. 

100.000  000 

Total.pt.  I -. 

415, 000. 000 
415.000,000 

415,000,000 

Total,  all  parts 

415. 000. 000 

In  each  case  the  bill  provides  for  the  new 
authorization  by  striking  out  the  amount 
of  the  existing  authorization  and  substitut- 
ing a  new  amount,  which  figxire  is  the  sum 
of  the  present  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1966  and  the  supplemental  request  for  fiscal 
year  1966. 

I.    PROVISION     or    THE    BltX 

Part  I 

Chapter  4.  Supporting  Assistance 

Authorization 

Section  1(a):  Amends  section  402  of  the 
act,  which  relates  to  supporting  assistance, 
by  striking  out  the  fiscal  year  1966  authoriza- 
tion and  substituting  a  figure  ($684,200,000) 
which  is  the  sum  of  the  present  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1966  ($369,200,000)  plus 
the  additional  amount  now  requested  to  be 
authorized   ($315  million). 

Section  1(b):  Amends  section  402  of  the 
act  to  permit  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  expenses  authorized  by  that  section 
without  regard  to  section  649  of  the  act. 
Section  649  of  the  act  limits  the  aggregate 
of  the  total  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  use  during  fiscal  year  1966  for 
furnishing  assistance  and  for  administrative 
expenses  tinder  the  act  to  $3360  billion.  Of 
this  amount,  $3,218  billion  has  been  appro- 
priated for  use  during  fiscal  year  1966.  Thus, 
this  provision  is  required  to  authorize  the 
additional  appropriation  for  supporting 
assistance. 

Chapter  5.  Contingency  Fund 
Authorization 
Section  2:  Amends  section  461(a)  of  the 
act,  which  relates  to  tha  contingency  fund, 
by  striking  out  the  fiscal  year  1966  authoriza- 
tion and  substituting  a  figure  ($150  million) 
which  is  the  sum  of  the  present  authortza- 
tlon  for  fiscal  year  1966  ($50  million)  plus 
the  amount  requested  to  be  authorized  at 
this  time  ($100  million). 

Part  III 
Chapter  2.  Administrative  Provisions 
Administrative  Expenses  of  AID 
Section  3:  ThU  section  authorizes  use  of 
supporting  assistance  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  section  1  of  the  bill  for  admin- 
istrative expenses  authorized  by  section  637 
(a)  of  the  act  which  are  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  programs  In  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. Absent  this  authority,  section  610(b) 
of  the  act  would  not  permit  such  a  transfer. 
The  Agency  for  International  Development 
estimates  that  approximately  $1.4  million  wUl 
be  needed  In  fiscal  year  1966  to  meet  the 
additional  administrative  expenses  arising 
from  the  increased  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  As  re- 
quired by  section  610(a)  of  the  act,  a  Presl- 
dentlal  determination  will  be  necessary  to 
transfer  funds  from  the  supporting  asslat- 
ance  account  to  the  administrative  expense 
account. 


ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK  ACT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  provide  for  the  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  Asian 
Development  Bank. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  President  and  I  am  In- 
troducing It  In  order  that  there  may 
be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  It,  when  the  matter  ti 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 
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I  aak  tmanlmouB  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  message  from 
the  President,  dated  January  18,  1966. 

The  PRSSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  message  from  the  President  will  be 
printed  In  the  Rccokd. 

The  bill  (S.  2794)  to  provide  for  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Asian  DevelcHtnent  Bank,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Fdisuoht,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2794 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreientativea  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

■HOST  TTTUt 

8bc.  I.  Tbla  Act  may  be  clt«d  aa  the  "Asian 
Darelopment  Bank  Act." 

ACCXPTANCX  OF   MXMBSKSHIP 

8bc.  2.  The  Prealdent  la  hereby  authorized 
to  accept  memberahip  for  the  United  States 
in  the  Aalan  Development  Bank  (hereinafter 
referred  to  aa  the  "Bank")  provided  for  by 
the  agreement  eatabllahlng  the  Bank  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "agreement")  de- 
posited In  the  archlvea  of  the  United  Nations. 

a«c.  8.  (a)  The  Prealdent.  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
point a  Oovernor  of  the  Bank,  an  alternate 
for  the  Oovernor,  and  a  Director  of  the  Bank. 

(b)  No  peraon  ahall  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  aalary  or  other  compensation  from  the 
United  States  for  aervlces  as  a  Oovernor  or 
Alternate  Oovernor.  The  Director  may,  In 
the  dlacretloc  of  the  Prealdent,  receive  such 
compensation,  allowances,  and  other  benefits 
as,  together  with  those  received  by  him  from 
the  Bank,  will  equal  those  authorized  for  a 
Chief  of  Mission.  Class  3,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  policies  and  operations  of 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Bank  shall  be  coordinated  with  other 
United  States  policies  In  such  manner  as  the 
Prealdent  shall  direct. 

(b)  An  annual  report  with  respect  to 
United  SUtes  participation  In  the  Bank  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  such  agency 
or  officer  as  the  Prealdent  shall  designate. 

Sic.  S.  Unless  the  Congress  by  law  author- 
ises such  action,  neither  the  President  nor 
any  peraon  or  agency  ahall.  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  (a)  aubecrlbe  to  additional 
sbAres  of  atock  of  the  Bank:  (b)  vote  for  or 
agree  to  any  amendment  of  the  agreement 
which  Increases  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  or  which  would  change  the  purpose 
or  functions  of  the  Bank;  or  (c)  make  a  loan 
or  provide  other  financing  to  the  Bank,  ex- 
cept that  loans  or  other  financing  may  be 
provided  to  the  Bank  by  a  United  States 
agency  created  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress which  la  authorized  by  law  to  make 
loans  or  provide  other  financing  to  Interna- 
tional organisations. 

DKPoaiToazxs 
Ssc.  8.  Any  Federal  Reserve  bank  which  la 
requested  to  do  ao  by  the  Bank  shall  act  as 
Its  dejxwltory  or  as  Its  fiscal  agent,  and  the 
Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Sys^n  shall  supervise  and  direct  the  carry- 
ing out  of  these  functions  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks. 

PATMXNT  OF  StrBSCXIPTTON 

Sac.  7.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorised  to 
be  appropriated,  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion, for  the  purchare  of  30.000  shares  of 
capital  stock  of  the  Bank,  t300  million. 


(b)  Any  payment  made  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Bank  as  a  distribution  of  net 
income  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury 
as  a  miscellaneous  receipt. 

JTTSISDICnON  AND  VENUE  OF  ACTIONS 

Ssc.  8.  For  the  purpoee  of  any  clvU  action 
which  may  be  brought  within  the  United 
States,  Its  Territories  or  possessions,  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  by  or  against 
the  Bank  In  accordance  with  the  agreement, 
the  Bank  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  Inhabit- 
ant of  the  Federal  judicial  district  In  which 
Its  principal  office  or  agency  In  the  United 
States  la  located,  and  any  such  action  to 
which  the  Bank  shall  be  a  party  shall  be 
deemed  to  arise  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  courts  enumerated  In 
title  28,  section  460.  United  States  Code,  shall 
have  original  Jurisdiction  of  any  such  action. 
When  the  Bank  Is  a  defendant  in  any  action 
In  a  State  Court.  It  may,  at  any  time  before 
the  trial  thereof,  remove  such  action  into 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  projjer  district  by  following  the  proce- 
dure for  removal  of  causes  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law. 

STATUS,    IMMUNmCS,     AND    PRIVILEGES 

Sec.  9.  The  agreement,  and  particularly 
Articles  49  through  56,  shall  have  full  force 
amd  effect  in  the  United  States,  its  Terri- 
tories and  possessions,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  upon  acceptance  of 
membership  by  the  United  States  in.  and 
the  establishment  of.  the  Bank.  The  Pres- 
ident, at  the  time  of  deposit  of  the  instru- 
ment of  acceptance  of  membership  by  the 
United  States  In  the  Bank,  shall  also  deposit 
a  declaration  that  the  United  States  retains 
for  Itself  and  its  p>olltlcal  subdivisions  the 
right  to  tax  salaries  and  emoluments  paid 
by  the  Bank  to  its  citizens  or  nationals. 

SECUBTrlKS     ISSUED     BY     BANK     AS     INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES    FOR    NATIONAL    BANKS 

Sec.  10.  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  7 
of  section  5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  ( 12  U.S.C.  24) ,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  word  "or"  after  the  words  "Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment" and  Inserting  a  comma  In  lieu  thereof, 
and  by  Inserting  after  the  words  "the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank"  the  words  "or 
the  Asian  Development  Bank". 

SECURITIES  ISSUED  BY  BANK  AS  EXEMPT  SECURI- 
TIES; REPORT  FILED  WITH  SECURITIES  AND  EX- 
CHANGE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  11.  (ai  Any  securities  Issued  by  the 
Bank  (including  any  guarantee  by  the  Bank, 
whether  or  not  limited  In  scope)  In  connec- 
tion with  raising  of  funds  for  inclusion  In 
the  Bank's  ordinary  capital  resources  as  de- 
fined in  article  7  of  the  agreement  and  any 
securities  guaranteed  by  the  Bank  as  to  both 
principal  and  interest  to  which  the  commit- 
ment in  article  6,  section  5.  of  the  agreement 
is  expressly  applicable,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
exempted  securities  within  the  meaning  of 
paragraph  (a)(2)  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of 
May  27,  1933.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  77c).  and 
paragraph  (a)  (12)  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of 
June  6.  1934,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  78c). 
The  Bank  shall  file  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  such  annual  and  other 
reports  with  regard  to  such  securities  as  the 
Cotnmlsslon  shall  determine  to  be  appropriate 
in  view  of  the  special  character  of  the  Bank 
and  Its  operations  and  necessary  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest  or  for  the  protection  of  investors. 

(b)  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, acting  In  consultation  with  such  agency 
or  officer  as  the  President  shall  designate,  la 
authorized  to  suspend  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  at  any  time  as  to  any  or  all  se- 
curities Issued  or  guaranteed  by  the  Bank 
during  the  period  of  such  suspension.  The 
Commission  shall  include  in  Its  annual  re- 
ports to  Congress  such  Information  as  It 
ahull  deem  advisable  with  regard  to  the  op- 


erations and  effect  of  this  section  and  In  con- 
nection therewith  shall  include  any  vlewa 
submitted  for  such  purpoee  by  any  associa- 
tion of  dealers  registered  with  the  Commis- 
Blon. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  VnHed  States: 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  promptly 
approve  U.S.  p>articlpatlon  in  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank. 

This  new  institution  expresses  the  will  of 
Asia  to  develop  her  manifold  himian  and 
natural  resources,  and  thereby  to  lift  the 
burden  of  poverty  that  has  been  the  lot  of 
her  people  since  ancient  times. 

Conceived  and  sponsored  by  Asians,  the 
Bank  Is  open  to  all  countries  In  that  region, 
regardless  of  Ideology,  who  are  members  of 
the  United  Nations  or  its  specialized  agen- 
cies. Of  its  $1  billion  authorized  capital, 
65  percent  Is  to  be  subscribed  by  nations  In 
the  Asian  area. 

U.S.  representatives — led  by  Mr.  Eugene 
Black  and  a  distinguished  congressional  del- 
egation— signed  the  charter  of  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  at  Manila  last  December  4. 
But  only  the  Congress  Itself  can  authorize 
the  final  acceptance  of  U.S.  membership. 

That  Is  the  action  I  request  today. 

I 

I  take  this  step  because  of  my  urgent  be- 
lief that  the  works  of  peace  in  Asia — the 
building  of  roads,  dams,  harbors,  power- 
plants,  and  all  the  other  public  and  private 
facilities  essential  to  a  modern  economy — 
are  vital  to  peace  in  the  entire  world. 

An  Asia  torn  by  conflict,  depressed  by 
hunger,  disease  and  illiteracy,  deprived  of 
the  means  and  the  institutions  that  alone 
can  offer  hope  to  her  people,  must  ever  be  a 
source  of  turmoil  and  anxiety  for  nations 
beyond  her  borders,  as  well  as  those  within. 
Because  this  Is  so — and  because  we  have  rec- 
ognized our  moral  obligation  to  our  brothers 
on  this  earth — the  United  States  has  com- 
mitted Itself  over  a  decade  and  a  half  to 
major  assistance  programs  In  Asia,  making 
food,  development  loans,  and  technical  as- 
sistance available  to  those  who  required  our 
aid. 

We  have  sought  no  American  empire.  Our 
purpose  has  never  been  to  exploit,  but  to  en- 
courage: not  to  master,  but  to  magnify  the 
works  of  those  who  truly  served  tht  Asian 
people. 

Now  the  Asians  themselves  have  formed 
an  institution  by  whose  hand  new  works  of 
peace  may  be  accomplished.  They  have 
committed  precious  resources  to  that  insti- 
tution. They  are  determined  to  Join  In  a 
cooperative  endeavor,  uniting  the  talents  and 
resources  of  diverse  cultures  in  pursuit  of  a 
common  vision  of  progress. 

They  have  asked  us  to  join  with  them— 
to  subscribe  20  percent  of  the  institution's 
total  capital — and  thus  to  help  make  that 
vision  a  reality. 

I  recommend  that  we  respond  quickly  and 
affirmatively. 

n 

This  proposal  Is  neither  Utopian  nor  vague. 
It  is  the  product  of  careful  deliberation  by 
the  foremost  experts  in  international  finance. 
It  rests  solidly  on  the  lessons  learned  in 
building  the  World  Bank,  and  other  organs 
of  International  finance.  Into  the  powerful 
forces  for  good  they  are  today.  It  will  take 
its  place  among  regrional  financial  Institu- 
tions alongside  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  the  newly  formed  African 
Development  Bank. 

Loan  terms  will  be  similar  to  those  of- 
fered by  the  World  Bank.  Project  Justifica- 
tions will  be  as  rigorous  as  prudent  man- 
agement requires.  Special  efforts  will  be 
made  to  develop  and  finance  projects  involv- 
ing  more   than   one   country,   so   that  the 
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Bank  may  be  an  agent  ol  unity  as  well  as 
development. 

The  Bank  will  reinforce  existing  aid  pro- 
grams In  Asia,  and  thereby  multiply  their  ef- 
fectiveness. It  will  link  its  resources — finan- 
cial and  human — to  such  institutions  as  the 
Mekong  Coordinating  Committee,  already 
Joining  the  countries  of  the  Mekong  River 
Basin  in  irajor  water  resource  projects. 

Its  charter  permits  It  to  administer  spe- 
cial development  funds,  contributed  by  either 
member  of  nonmember  countries.  Thus  it 
will  serve  as  a  channel  for  funds  beyond  its 
own  resources. 

These  advantages  are  developed  further  in 
the   special   report   of   the   Secretary   of   the 
Treasury   on    the   Asian    Development   Bank 
which  accompanies  this  message, 
m 

The  largest  share  of  the  Bank's  subscrip- 
tions will  be  provided  by  Asians  themselves. 

The  United  States  has  been  asked  to  pledge 
$200  million,  equally  divided  between  paid- 
in  and  callable  shares.  The  paid-in  shares 
are  payable  in  five  equal  annual  Installments 
of  $20  million  each,  half  of  which  will  be  in 
cash,  half  in  the  form  of  a  letter  of  credit. 

The  callable  shares  will  constitute  a  guar- 
antee for  borrowings  by  the  Bank  In  private 
capital  markets.  They  would  be  drawn  on 
only  in  the  unlikely  event  that  the  Bank 
were  unable  to  meet  its  commitments. 

Our  pledge  is  equaled  by  that  of  Japan. 
India  has  pledged  $93  million;  Australia  an- 
other $85  million.  More  than  $100  million 
has  already  been  pledged  by  European  coun- 
tries and  Canada,  and  further  pledges  may 
be  made. 

Joint  action  with  these  major  subscribers 
provides  another  instrument  of  cooperation 
between  the  donors  of  aid.  That  is  a  long- 
sought  goal  of  the  United  States,  for  It  offers 
the  most  efficient  use  of  all  the  free  world's 
aid  resources. 

Finally,  our  commitment  to  the  Asian 
Bank  should  have  little  negative  effect  on 
our  balance  of  payments.  Procurement  fi- 
nanced through  the  Bank's  regular  capital 
will  normally  be  limited  to  member  coun- 
tries. Purchases  of  U.S.  goods  and  services 
will  approximately  offset  the  dollar  outflow 
occasioned  by  our  $10  million  annual  cash 
subscription. 

IV 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  Is  a  neces- 
sity— not  a  luxury. 

It  was  needed  yesterday.  It  Is  needed  even 
more  today.  Tomorrow,  when  the  demands 
of  Asia's  millions  on  her  struggling  econ- 
omies are  more  pressing  Etill.  it  can  mean  ihe 
difference  between  opportunity  and  chaos. 

It  is  practical  and  imaginative.  It  is  the 
product  of  Asian  initiative,  and  it  offers  the 
nucleus  around  which  Asians  can  make  a 
cooperative  response  to  the  most  critical  eco- 
nomic problems — national  and  regional. 

Because  It  is  all  these  things,  it  Is  also  an 
avenue  of  good  will  and  sound  policy  for  tlie 
United  States.  For  our  destination  is  a 
world  where  the  instinct  for  oppression  has 
been  vanquished  in  the  heart  of  man. 
Given  the  means  to  work,  to  build,  to  teach, 
to  heal,  to  nourish  his  family,  man  may  yet 
achieve  such  a  world — if  not  in  our  time, 
then  In  the  generations  that  will  succeed  us 
on  this  planet.  I  believe  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  is  an  essential  tool  in  providing 
the  means  of  life  for  hundreds  of  millions  of 
human  beings  who  live  between  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  South  Pacific. 

It  will  become  a  reality  when  15  signa- 
tories, 10  of  them  Asian,  have  ratified  the 
charter.  It  appears  now  that  this  will  be 
achieved  by  early  spring.  Our  own  construc- 
tive Influence  In  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  the  Bank  will  be  Increased  If  we 
can  become  active  at  its  very  beginning. 

Last  April  in  Baltimore  I  spoke  of  our 
dream  of  a  world  "where  all  are  fed  and 
charged  with  hope."     I  promised  that  "we 


will  help  to  make  it  so."  Our  partnership  In 
the  Asian  Bank  Is  a  step  In  keeping  that 
pledge.  It  brings  us  nearer  that  day  when 
o\ir  resources — and  the  world's — can  be  de- 
voted to  the  constructive  works  of  peace,  not 
the  destructive  forces  of  wsir. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  adopt  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  Act.  Asia's  future — and 
the  world's — requires  it. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  WnrrE  House,  January  18.  1966. 


UTAH  NOMINATED  AS  SITE  FOR  1972 
WINTER   OLYMPIC  GAMES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  on  behalf  of  my  colleague  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  I  submit  a  con- 
current resolution  expressing  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  nomination  of 
Utah  by  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee 
as  the  site  of  the  1972  winter  Olympic 
games. 

The  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  will  rec- 
ommend Utah  at  a  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Olympic  Committee  to  be  held 
in  April  in  Italy.  It  is  my  hope  that 
final  action  can  be  taken  on  this  resolu- 
tion before  that  time. 

Utah  is  naturally  endowed  with  some 
of  the  finest  outdoor  winter  recreation 
facilities  in  America.  The  Wasatch 
Mountain  ski  complex,  which  involves 
several  Utah  counties  and  communities, 
can  be  tied  together  to  present  to  the 
Olympic  athletes  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  series  of  ski  courses  avail- 
able anywhere  in  the  world.  Utah  was 
the  overwhelming  choice  of  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee  for  the  1972  games. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  concurrent 
resolution  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate 
reference,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  lie  on  the  desk  for  10  days  for 
cosponsorship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and.  without 
objection,  the  concurrent  resolution  will 
lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

The    concurrent    resolution    (S.    Con. 
Res.  71)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  71 

Whereas  Utah  has  been  chosen  by  the 
United  States  Olympic  Committee  as  the 
United  States  nominee  for  site  of  the  1972 
winter  Olympic  games;  and 

Whereas  broadened  participation  In  win- 
ter Olympics  by  nearly  all  nations  as  well 
as  the  Increasing  attendance  at  winter 
Olympics  by  sports  lovers  from  all  over  the 
world  is  serving  to  further  International 
good  will;  and 

Whereas  Utah's  spectacular  natural  and 
manmade  winter  sports  facilities  uniquely 
qualify  it  as  the  location  of  the  winter 
Olympic  games;  and 

Whereas  Salt  Lake  City  Is  both  a  national 
and   International   transportation   hub;    and 

Whereas  Salt  Lake  City  also  offers  ample 
excellent  hotel  and  motel  accommodations 
only  half  an  hour's  drive  on  all-weather 
roads  to  several  winter  sports  sites:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
hereby  expresses  its  approval  of  the  selection 
of  the  United  States  Olympic  Committee  and 
supports  Its  recommendation  to  the  Interna- 
tional Olympic  Committee  meeting  In  April 
of  this  year  Iri  Italy,  that  the  State  of  Utah 
be  designated  as  the  site  for  the  1972  winter 
Olympic  games. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague  from  Uttih  (Mr.  Moss!  and  I 
have  cosponsored  the  resolution  which  he 
has  just  submitted.  The  purpose  of  the 
resolution  is  to  express  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  nomination  of  Utah  b.v  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee  as  the  site  of  the 
1972  winter  Olympic  games. 

This  announcement  comes  at  an  Inter- 
esting time  this  afternoon,  as  we  have 
listened  to  a  number  of  Senators  tell  the 
Senate  what  wonderful  ski  areas  their 
States  have.  Now  we  can  quietly  inform 
our  friends  that  the  ObTnpic  Committee 
feels  that  the  State  of  Utah  has  the  most 
desirable  ski  area.  Utah  has  been 
selected  as  the  U.S.  nominee. 

In  previous  years,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, before  the  selection  of  a 
State  in  the  United  States  has  been 
made,  other  representatives  have  offered 
resolutions,  and  the  resolutions  have 
been  considered,  recommending  the  se- 
lection of  a  particular  State  in  competi- 
tion. But  we  have  withheld  our  request 
for  a  resolution  until  the  competition  has 
been  resolved  and  we  have  received  the 
nomination. 

Of  course.  I  enthusiastically  endorse 
the  nomination.  The  selection  speaks 
highly  of  Utah's  winter  sports  facilities 
and  for  the  officials  who  put  the  State's 
presentation  together.  Like  the  other 
Senators  who  have  spoken  on  behalf  of 
their  States  on  this  subject  this  after- 
noon, I  have  long  felt  that  Utah's  skiing 
facilities  are  the  world's  best,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  by  1972  the  world's  best 
winter  sports  athletes,  including  those 
from  all  the  other  States  which  have  been 
represented  here  today,  will  discover  that 
when  they  have  an  opportunity  to  try  out 
our  slopes. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  give  immedi- 
ate and  favorable  consideration  to  the 
resolution  that  my  colleague  from  Utah 
and  I  have  cosponsored. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  early 
last  summer  I  introduced  the  Interna- 
tional Food  and  Nutrition  Act,  which 
would  commit  this  country  to  an  accel- 
erated and  expanded  effort  to  close  the 
world  food  gap.  and  to  make  greater  use 
of  our  agricultural  productivity  at  home, 
in  attacking  the  problems  of  hunger  that 
exist  overseas. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  legislation  of  this 
kind  would  have  far-reaching  foreign 
policy  significance  as  well  as  important 
implications  for  our  domestic  agriculture. 

At  the  time  the  legislation  was  intro- 
duced last  summer,  the  measure  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  F\)reign 
Relations.  I  think  it  is  understandable 
why  that  was  done.  But  after  discus- 
sions with  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  F*ulbricht],  and  also  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  of  which 
committee  I  am  a  member,  we  reached 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  more 
feasible  for  legislation  to  be  considered 
primarily  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 
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That  action  becomes  more  logical 
when  we  consider  that  Public  Law  480, 
the  program  under  which  we  have  been 
oarrylng  on  most  of  our  overseas  opera- 
tic«u,  expires  on  E>ecember  31  of  this 
year. 

Hearings  In  connection  with  that  leg- 
islation and  doubtless  other  overseas 
food  matters  will  be  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  S.  2157.  to 
provide  for  U.8.  participation  and  lead- 
ership In  an  international  effort  to  end 
malnutrition  and  human  want,  and  for 
related  purposes,  and  that  the  bill  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  hear  why  It  was  requested  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  dis- 
charged. 

Mr.  McOOVE3iN.  After  discussions 
with  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  as 
well  as  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  it 
vas  felt  it  would  be  more  proper  for  the 
legislation  to  have  primary  considera- 
tion before  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  because  that  commit- 
tee will  be  holding  hearings  this  year  on 
Public  Law  480.  and  related  matters.  I 
>elleve  It  logical  that  this  bUl  be  heard  at 
ixe  same  time. 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  Com- 
nlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  may  not  also 
Ake  a  careful  look  at  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  did  the  chair- 
nan  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
ions  have  to  say  about  the  matter? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  He  concurred  In  the 
udgment  that  It  should  be  sent  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  We  have  the  assur- 
ince  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
>n  Agriculture  and  Forestry  that  early 
learlngs  will  be  scheduled.  I  hope  they 
rill  be  held  soipe  time  during  the  month 
>f  Ptebruary. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There 
>eing  no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OJDrnONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  at  its  next 
irlntlng,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
he  name  of  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoit]  be  added  as 
>  cosponsor  of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
lea.  58)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  relat- 
:  ng  to  the  election  of  the  President  and 
rice  Preddent. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
( ibJeoUon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McOGVKRN.  Mr.  President.  I 
I  ilk  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
I  dded  •■  oocponaors  in  connection  with 
I  lie  bill   (8.  3167)    to  provide  for  U.S. 

I  lartieipation  and  leadership  in  an  Inter- 
tatiooal  effort  to  end  malnutrition  and 

:  tuman  want,  and  for  related  purposes, 

I I  the  next  printing  the  names  of  the 
I  ienaton  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Haitkx  and 
]  Cr.  Bath],  the  Senators  from  New  York 


[Mr.  Javtts  and  Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  1  Mr.  Mon- 
toya],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Meicalf],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  BurdickI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke]  has  honored  me  by  ask- 
ing that  his  name  be  added  to  the  dis- 
tinguished list  of  cosponsors  of  S.  2532 
at  the  time  the  bill  is  next  printed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Hartkes  name  be  so 
added  to  the  next  printing  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  ELEC- 
TORAL COLLEGE  REFORM 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments. 
I  wish  to  announce  forthcoming  hear- 
ings on  electoral  college  reform.  The 
hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin  at  10 
a.m.  on  February  7.  They  will  be  con- 
ducted in  room  318.  Old  Senate  Office 
Building;  on  February  8  in  room  1318 
New  Senate  Office  Building ;  on  February 
9  and  10  in  room  31,  Old  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Any  persons  or  organizations  inter- 
ested in  presenting  their  views  to  the 
subcommittee  should  contact  the  sub- 
committee staff  In  room  419,  Old  Senate 
Office  Building,  phone  extension  3018. 


NORTH  CASCADES  HEARING 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs will  hear  public  testimony  on  the 
North  Cascades  study  team  report  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  Regional  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion for  revision  of  the  boundaries  of 
Olympic  National  Park  in  Seattle.  Wash., 
on  February  11  and  12.  The  hearing  on 
Friday,  February  11.  will  commence  at  9 
a.m.  in  the  Olympic  Bowl,  Olympic  Hotel. 
The  hearing  on  Saturday,  February  12, 
will  commence  at  9  a.m.  in  the  WiUiams- 
burg  Room,  Olympic  Hotel. 

The  North  Cascades  study  team  report 
was  publicly  released  at  a  press  confer- 
ence in  Seattle  attended  by  Secretary  of 
Interior  Stewart  Udall  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orville  Freeman  on  January 
6.  Also  presented  at  the  press  conference 
was  a  recommendation  to  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  from  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Regional  Director  Fred  Overly 
proposing  changes  in  the  boundaries  of 
Olympic  National  Park. 

I  announced  at  the  press  conference 
my  intention  to  call  public  hearings  on 
the  study  team  report  and  the  Olympic 
Park  proposal.  Concurrently.  I  am  urg- 
ing the  administration  to  present  a  spe- 
cific legislative  proposal  to  the  Congress. 
When  this  proposal  is  received.  I  will 
Introduce  it  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  schedule  legislative  hearliigs  on 
the  bill,  both  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  In 


the  field,  in  accordance  with  committee 
policy. 

Any  person  desiring  to  submit  a  state- 
ment or  testify  at  the  Seattle  hearing  on 
February  11  or  12  should  advise  the  com- 
mittee in  writing  no  later  than  February 
5.  1966,  if  possible. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  armounce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nomination 
of  Jack  Hood  Vaughn,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  vice 
Robert  Sargent  Shriver,  Jr. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  these  pending  nominations  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


CUTBACK   IN    SPECIAL   MILK   PRO- 
GRAM A  FALSE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  indicated  over  the  past  few  days 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  decision 
to  slice  $3  million  from  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  for  the  special 
milk  program  for  schoolchildren  was  a 
false  economy  move.  I  have  then  gone 
on  to  show  why  the  cut  was  unwise  from 
the  standpoint  of  program  growth  and 
the  needs  of  the  schoolchildren  them- 
selves. I  would  now  like  to  explore  the 
economic  aspects  of  this  decision  in  more 
detaU. 

As  I  have  Indicated  previously,  the  Bu- 
reau's action  will  mean  a  cut  in  the  rate 
at  which  the  Federal  Government  has 
normally  reimbursed  local  school  dis- 
tricts for  expenditures  on  milk  of  10  per- 
cent, effective  February  1.  Currently  the 
reimbursement  rate  is  5  percent  below 
normal  because  of  Insufficient  funds. 
This  additional  5-percent  cutback  will 
mean  less  milk  consiuned  under  the  pro- 
gram because  local  school  districts  and 
the  children  themselves  will  in  many 
instances  be  unable  to  assume  the  added 
costs.  This  means  they  will  have  to  cut 
back  the  program  in  their  areas. 

What  will  happen  to  this  milk  that  no 
longer  is  necessary  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  school  milk  program?  Directly  or 
Indirectly  it  will  find  its  way  into  the 
CSovernment's  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration stocks.  It  will  be  purchased  at 
Government  expense  as  a  surplus  com- 
modity imder  the  price  support  program. 
Thus  the  $3  million  saved  by  the  cutback 
will  be  spent  to  acquire  the  milk  at  75 
percent  of  parity  and  to  store  it  in  ware- 
houses at  Government  expense  in  pow- 
dered form. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  milk  is  a  sur- 
plus commodity.  From  July  1,  1965,  to 
September  30,  1965,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  purchased  $18,960,- 
831.69  of  dried  milk.  Over  the  same  pe- 
riod the  CCC's  net  loss  on  commodity  in- 
ventory operations  in  dried  milk  was 
$19,180,688.50.  Of  course  part  of  this 
loss  was  on  dried  milk  acquired  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 
However  this  figure  serves  to  illustrate 
the  illusory  nature  of  any  so-called  sav- 
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Ings  as  a  result  of  thie  $3  million  cutback 
in  the  school  milk  program. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  the  Congress 
decided  in  its  wisdom  that  the  milk  rep- 
resented by  this  $3  million  should  nour- 
ish schoolchildren.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  said  "No,"  this  milk  shall 
not  go  into  children's  stomachs,  it  shall 
go  into  Government  warehouses.  It 
shall  not  be  given  to  children  in  its  nat- 
ural fluid  state.  It  shall  be  powdered  Into 
cheaper  manufactured  milk  and  stored  at 
Government  expense. 

What  little  sense  this  action  makes 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  children,  the 
dairy  fanner,  or  the  taxpayer.  I  deeply 
hope  the  Bureau  will  reverse  Itself. 
Until  it  does  I  will  continue  to  discuss 
this  matter  daily  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

PERSONAL    STATEMENT   OF    SENA- 
TOR LONG  OF  LOmSIANA 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  desire  to  speak  just  a  moment  on 
a  point  of  personal  privilege. 

The  Senate  is  extremely  fortunate  in 
having  one  of  the  greatest  majority  lead- 
ers of  all  time,  if  not  the  greatest,  to 
carry  the  workload  of  this  body. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  extremely 
unfair  that  the  press  would  attempt  to 
compare  one  great  man  with  another, 
particularly  in  ways  that  might  reflect 
upon  either.  We  have  been  extremely 
fortunate  to  have  had  a  great  majority 
leader  in  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States,  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  we 
are  extremely  fortunate  that  his  succes- 
sor is  a  man  whom  he  himself  supported 
to  be  his  assistant,  Mike  Mansfield,  who, 
in  my  judgment,  has  been  a  very  great 
leader  in  the  Senate. 

About  a  year  ago,  give  or  take  a  month 
or  two,  when  it  appeared  that  there 
would  be  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  as- 
sistant majority  leader,  which  office  had 
been  so  ably  handled  by  our  distinguished 
Vice  President,  I  thought  I  might  offer 
myself  for  that  job,  and  I  went  to  the 
majority  leader  and  told  him  I  would 
like  to  run  for  it.  He  told  me  that  the 
selection  of  an  assistant  majority  leader 
was  up  to  the  Democrats  of  the  Senate, 
that  he  was  not  going  to  tell  the  Demo- 
crats whom  they  should  elect  or  whom 
they  should  not  elect. 

Had  he  thought  there  was  any  objec- 
tion whatever  to  my  serving  in  that  posi- 
tion, I  certainly  would  not  have  run  for 
it,  because  I  wished  to  help  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  do  his  job  the 
way  I  think  an  assistant  to  a  majority 
leader  should. 

I  seek  to  perform  in  that  position,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  have  been  embarrassed 
from  time  to  time  by  speculations  in  the 
press  that  I  was  not  doing  what  I  should 
be  doing.  I  want  it  known  that  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  fully  support  the 
majority  leader.  I  knew  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  would  be  a  candidate  for 
the  job  when  he  was  elected,  first  whip 
and  later  majority  leader.  I  supported 
him.  I  was  happy  to  support  him  then. 
I  am  very  proud  to  support  him  now. 

The  record  of  the  previous  session  of 
the  Congress  was  the  most  productive  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  in  large 


measure  due  to  the  magnificent  leader- 
ship of  Mdce  Mansfield.  Every  Sena- 
tor, whether  he  WEis  for  or  against  any 
piece  of  legislation,  and  regardless  of  the 
position  that  the  majority  leader  took  in 
the  matter,  was  given  every  considera- 
tion and  every  opportunity  to  explain 
his  views,  and  every  opportunity  to  pro- 
pose or  to  oppose  legislation,  without  any 
advantage  whatever  being  taken  of  him 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  majority 
and  its  leader  might  not  be  in  favor  of 
his  position. 

That  is  the  way  it  should  be.  On  occa- 
sion I,  as  a  Democrat,  as  the  ranking 
member  on  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  majority  leader,  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  express  my  views. 
I  felt  very  happy  about  the  fact  that  I 
was  respected  as  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  and  was  not  expected  to  be  merely 
a  rubber  stamp,  or  to  say  that  I  agreed 
to  something  when  I  did  not  agree  to 
it.  I  was  very  happy  to  be  offered  the 
opportunity  to  disagree.  When  I  have 
disagreed,  I  have  tried  to  disagree  with- 
out being  disagreeable.  On  those  occa- 
sions my  suggestions  have  been  fairly 
considered.  They  have  been  given  every 
consideration  to  which  they  were  entitled. 

On  other  occasions  the  majority  leader, 
when  his  opinion  had  been  asked  by 
others  who  had  decisions  to  make,  took 
about  the  same  approach.  If  he  felt  that 
he  could  not  completely  agree  with  the 
decision  that  was  being  made,  he  was 
man  enough  to  say  so  or  to  offer  his 
suggestions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  morning 
I  read  a  speculation  that  there  was  some- 
thing amiss  because  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  made  a  suggestion  that 
we  should  do  something  for  Charlie 
Jones,  who  has  been  working  for  the 
Senate  since  I  first  became  a  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  amiss 
about  that.  I  felt  that  if  I  rose  at  a 
Democratic  caucus  and  said  something 
nice  about  Charlie  Jones,  Charlie  Jones 
might  get  a  pay  raise.  My  understand- 
ing is  that  Charlie  Jones  will  get  a 
pay  raise — a  well-deserved  pay  raise. 
Charlie  Jones  will  get  a  pay  raise  because 
the  majority  leader  agreed  that  there 
was  merit  to  the  idea  the  moment  the 
suggestion  was  made.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  speculation  of  which  the  press  is 
capable,  I  want  it  known  that  I  am  proud 
to  support  our  majority  leader.  He  is 
doing  a  magniflcent  job.  He  Is  a  credit 
to  the  Senate.  He  Is  a  credit  to  the  U.S. 
Government.  His  performance  has  been 
such  that  not  a  single  Senator,  as  long 
as  I  have  served  In  this  body,  can  say 
that  the  majority  leader  has  broken  his 
word  or  has  treated  him  unfairly — cer- 
tainly not  intentionally.  The  majority 
leader  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  lean 
over  backward  on  occasion,  sometimes  to 
his  own  detriment,  to  consider  the  prob- 
lems of  Senators,  to  cooperate  with  them. 


to  consider  their  feelings,  and  to  see  to 
it  that  they  were  offered  every  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  the  Senate  to  the  utmost 
of  their  capacities. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  speculation 
that  there  might  be  some  hidden  signifi- 
cance that  the  majority  leader  thought 
it  might  be  well  that  he  have  available 
to  him.  and  that  I  have  available  to  me. 
four  able  Senators  to  help  us  do  o\ir 
jobs. 

Those  four  fine  Senators  were  helping 
us  do  our  jobs  all  during  the  past  year. 
We  appreciate  their  help  and  their  coop- 
eration. Those  Senators  were  filling 
positions  created  by  Lyndon  Johnson 
when  he  was  majority  leader  in  the  Sen- 
ate; namely,  the  so-called  Calendar 
Committee,  to  sit  in  the  majority  leader's 
chair  and  help  get  on  with  the  program 
of  the  Senate.  Those  Senators  have  been 
fulfilling  that  position,  doing  their  jobs 
and  acting  in  our  absence  whenever  we 
could  not  be  available  to  fill  the  leader's 
chair,  because  sometimes  we  are  in  con- 
ference committees,  trying  to  make  the 
will  of  the  Senate  prevail  over  the  House, 
and  sometimes  we  are  necessarily  absent 
from  the  Chamber  seeing  our  constitu- 
ents, or  carrying  out  our  duties  some- 
where else. 

We  appreciate  the  work  of  the  four 
Senators. 

The  Senate  caucus  saw  fit  to  give 
th«n  well-deserved  recognition  by  giving 
them  a  title  to  go  with  the  work  and  the 
job  that  they  are  doing.  I  am  proud 
that  it  should  be  that  way. 

A  year  prior  to  this,  I  suggested  to  the 
majority  leader  that  we  should  recruit 
some  Senators  to  serve  in  the  capacity 
that  these  four  Senators  are  now  serving 
and  helping  us.  They  are  great  men, 
and  I  appreciate  their  help. 

I  regret  that  I  found  it  necessary  to 
say  anything  about  this  matter,  but  over- 
zealous  newspapermen,  reporting  on 
events  which  they  were  not  privileged 
to  witness,  have  engaged  in  speculation 
and  let  rumor  pile  upon  rumor  to  the 
extent  that  I  felt  it  necessary  to  express 
my  extremely  high  regard  for  a  man 
with  whom  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
work.  I  also  know  the  regard  of  the 
Senate  for  a  man  who  has  been  a  great 
leader,  rot  because  he  entirely  calls  the 
signals  and  says,  "This  is  what  we  are 
going  to  do,"  but  also  because  he  con- 
siders all  Senators,  their  feelings  and 
their  problems,  helps  to  cooperate  with 
them,  and  helps  them  to  represent  their 
States. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  analysis,  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  I  do  not 
work  for  the  majority  leader.  I  work 
for  the  State  of  Louisiana.  The  major- 
ity leader  does  not  work  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uiiited  States;  he  works  for 
the  great  State  of  Montana,  which  he  Ls 
privileged  to  serve.  We  have  a  respon- 
sibiUty  of  working  for  the  people  of  our 
States,  as  the  Constitution  requires. 
We  also  have  a  responsibility  to  the  Sen- 
ators of  our  party  and  indeed  to  the 
entire  Senate. 

It  is.  therefore,  imfortunate  when  per- 
sons seek  to  find  differences  that  do  not 
exist  between  Senators,  that  they  fail  to 
recognize  that  thoee  Senators  do  not 
represent   one   another,   but   that   they 
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represent  the  people  of  their  sovereign 
States,  and  are  seeking  to  discharge  their 
responsibilities  as  the  merciful  good 
Lord  gives  them  the  light  to  see. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  Is  recognized. 

B4r,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
deeply  i4)preclate  the  kind  and  sincere 
words  of  my  good  friend  and  distin- 
guished associate,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana   [Mr.  Long). 

Speculative  stories  have  appeared  in 
the  press  ever  since  the  Long -Mansfield 
team  came  into  being.  The  Senator 
From  Louisiana  has  come  to  me  on  occa- 
sion and  stated  that  he  felt  he  should 
lay  something  to  set  the  record  straight. 
[  have  consistently  advised  him  to  shrug 
yB  speciilatlve  stories,  that  we  knew 
where  we  stood  in  relation  to  each  other 
tad  to  our  colleagues  and  that  it  was 
>ur  business  to  get  the  Job  of  the  Senate 
-  lone  as  expeditiously  and  as  fairly  as 
Mssibte. 

Mr.  President.  Russell  Long  has  been 
I  great  deputy  majority  leader.  He  has 
stepped  in  at  all  times  when  called  upon 
ind  has  carried  not  only  his  share  of 
he  responsibilities,  but  also  a  good  deal 
nore. 

I  note  that  today  he  did  not  take  my 
idvlce.  I  can  understand  that  there  is 
k  boiling  point,  or  a  breaking  point, 
vhen  speculation  of  this  nature  builds 
IP  and  up  and  when  there  is  no  Justi- 
Icatlon  whatsoever  in  fact. 

I  met  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
:  rom  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  and  was  in 
elephone  contact  with  the  distinguished 
I  lenator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
I  tie  secretary  of  the  conference,  before 
'  re  even  considered  offering  a  resolution 
I  0  the  conference  of  Democrats  a  week 
I  «o  on  Monday.  The  resolution  dealing 
'  ith  the  assistant  whips  was  offered  at 
I  he  conference  with  their  full  approval 
ind  understanding.  If  my  memory 
I  erves  me  correctly.  I  believe  that  we  re- 
;  sased  a  copy  of  the  statement  to  the 
I  ress  after  that  meeting  a  week  ago  on 
1  fonday,  which  explained  that  the  Dem- 
( craUc  caucus  had  agreed  to  accept  the 
1 3ur  Senators  who  were  on  the  Leglsla- 
t  ;ve  Review  Committee,  as  assistant 
Ti'hipe — four  Senators  who  sit  with  the 
I  ollcy  committee  In  all  of  its  meetings. 
f  >ur  men  who  have  proved  themselves. 
r  ot  down  through  the  months  but  down 
t  irough  the  years,  in  holding  that  most 
issDonalble  position. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  is  ever  done 
mder  the  table  so  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  and  I  are 
c  }ncemed — and  it  never  will  be. 
The  facts  must  speak  for  themselves. 
The  thing  that  disturbs  me  most  is 
r  ot  what  was  said  about  me  or  the  dls- 
t  ngxilshed  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
I OKO],  but  the  factor  which  disturbs  me 
E  tost  is  when  they  take  after  staff  mem- 
ten  who  are  dohig  their  jobs  in  a  de- 
cmt,  fair,  and  impartial  maimer,  and 
t  y  to  pUlory  them  and  make  them,  in 
e  lect.  scapegoats. 

We  can  shrug  it  off.    We  have  to  an- 

■  rer  to  our  own  people,  but  staff  mem- 

t  an  have  to  answer  to  the  entire  Senate. 

I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  a  Republi- 

fl  ui  or  a  Democratic  member  of  the  staff 
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who  is  involved.  I  believe  that  before 
this  kind  of  story  is  printed,  staff  mem- 
bers should  at  least  be  given  the  courtesy 
of  being  asked  what  the  actual  situation 
is,  instead  of  being  pilloried  because  they 
are  in  a  fwsition  from  which  they  can- 
not fight  back. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  wiiile  I  am  sorr>- 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  reached 
the  boiling  point,  in  a  sense  I  am  glad, 
too.  This  should  help  to  clear  the  air 
and  emphasize  once  again  that  so  far  as 
Democrats  are  concerned,  and  so  far  as 
Republicans  are  concerned,  and  so  far  as 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  is  concerned,  this 
body  will  be  conducted  in  a  fair,  open, 
and  judicious  manner. 

If  anyone  does  not  like  that  kind  of 
operation,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  at 
any  time,  I  am  willing  to  step  down. 


WILD  RIVERS  ACT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
consider its  action  taken  yesterday, 
January  18,  1966,  in  ordering  the  bill  (S. 
1448)  to  reserve  certain  public  lands  for 
a  National  Wild  Rivers  System,  to  pro- 
vide a  procedure  for  adding  additional 
public  lands  and  other  lands  to  the  sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes,  to  a  third 
reading,  and  passing  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  reconsider  the  bill. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
as  follows: 

On  page  20.  line  15.  delete  "(1)  and  (3)" 
and  iubstltute  "(l),  (3),  (6).  and  (7)". 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  now  propose  is  wholly 
technical.  It  is  to  make  a  needed  ad- 
dition to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  the  in- 
clusion of  the  Cacapon,  with  its  tribu- 
tary, the  Lost  River,  and  the  Shenan- 
doah in  West  Virginia  in  section  3<a)  of 
the  measure.  As  passed  yesterday  by 
the  overwhelming  vote  of  71  to  1,  a  sen- 
tence was  inadvertently  omitted  to  make 
provision  for  the  administration  of  the 
wild  river  areas  created  by  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment.  The  amendment 
now  proposed  would  make  these  West 
Virginia  wild  river  areas  subject  to  be 
administered  in  a  manner  to  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  two  Secretaries,  or  as  di- 
rected by  the  President. 

This  change,  of  course,  has  the  com- 
plete approval  of  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  ByrdI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  the 
committee  smiendment. 

The  sunendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 


The  bUl  (S.  1446)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  BENNETT  AT 
SENATORIAL  PRAYER  MEETING 
AND  BREAKFAST 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently our  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  delivered  an  ad- 
dress to  a  group  of  Senators  assembled 
at  a  breakfast  prayer  meeting.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  talk  was  "The  Inevitability  of 
Conflict." 

I  consider  the  address  to  be  of  such 
worth  and  value  that  it  merits  being 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
may  be  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Last  week,  when  Senator  Wn-Lis  Robertson 
asked  me  for  my  reaction  to  his  ma.sterful 
talk— I  responded  with  the  phrase  "the  In- 
evitability of  conflict."  Today  I  want  to  try 
to  develop  that  theme  from  a  slightly  differ- 
ent point  of  view,  changing  the  phrase  to 
read  "the  necessity  for  opposition."  I  draw 
this  alternate  expression  from  a  sentence  in 
Mormon  scripture  which  says,  "For  It  must 
needs  be  that  there  Is  an  opposition  In  all 
things." 

Rather  than  to  spend  precious  time  seek- 
ing for  a  definition  of  "opposition"  which 
would  express  all  of  Its  range  of  meanings, 
let  me  say  that  for  my  purpose  today  the 
word  connotes  the  existence  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  dlflTerences — as  well  as  the  reac- 
tions and  counterreactlons  they  produce  In 
their  Interplay  with  each  other — differences 
In  men,  in  Ideas,  in  motives,  and  In  goals. 
If  these  differences  did  not  exist — and  react— 
the  universe  and  everything  In  It  would  be 
dead. 

Without  opposltes  there  could  be  no 
choice.  Without  choice,  neither  freedom  nor 
happiness.  Without  the  Interaction  between 
opposltes,  there  would  be  no  problems,  and 
without  problems,  no  challenge.  Without 
challenge,  no  growth  from  within.  Without 
human  growth  In  capacity,  no  progress. 

Without  opposltes,  there  would  be  no 
causes.  Without  causes,  no  loyalty,  and  no 
call  to  service.  In  the  finest  aspect  of  life— 
the  spiritual — without  sin,  there  would  be 
no  righteousness,  and  without  righteous- 
ness, no  salvation. 

This  necessitous  relationship  between  op- 
position and  growth  Is  so  fundamental  that 
we  could  expand  our  examples  to  cover  the 
whole  range  of  hiunan  Ideas  and  activities. 
In  fact.  It  even  goes  beyond  them  into  na- 
ture. You  remember  that  Newton's  third 
law.  of  motion  written  in  1686,  says  that  "To 
every  action  there  is  always  opposite  in  equal 
reaction."  Or — For  every  action  there  Is  an 
equal  and  opposite  reaction. 

And  since  we  are  in  the  field  of  govern- 
ment and  politics,  we  already  know  how  vital 
It  is  here.  The  history  of  mankind  is  a  rec- 
ord of  the  struggle  for,  and  against,  the  pei^ 
sonal  freedom  that  rests  on  choice — which  Is 
impossible  with  opposltes  and  alternatives. 
The  men  who  built  the  structure  of  this 
unique  government  used  the  balancing  In- 
terplay of  opposltes  as  their  great  protective 
mechanism  against  its  decay  and  destruc- 
islon.  And  wbUe  some  well-meaning  constit- 
uents demand  that  we,  as  Senators,  take 
"all  or  nothing"  positions,  we  know  that  leg- 
islation, like  life,  Is  never  "all  or  nothing," 
but  a  mix  or  compound  into  which  each  of 
us  hopes  to  get  the  greatest  possible  percent- 
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age  of  his  ideas.  Only  on  proposals  without 
significance  can,  or  should,  there  be  a  100 
percent  agreement. 

If  conflict  is  inevitable  and  opposition  Is  a 
necessary  good,  what  moral  obligation  does 
this  impose  on  us,  and  how  can  our  religion 
help  us?  Let  me  suggest  again  a  few  obvi- 
ous ones. 

First.  Each  of  us  has  the  responsibility  for 
developing  the  highest  possible  standard  of 
personal  values,  both  temporal  and  spiritual, 
so  that  every  one  of  our  own  myriad  choices 
win  be  as  pure  as  possible  in  motive  and  phi- 
losophy. Only  In  our  religion  can  we  find 
the  ultimate  standards  of  righteousness,  and 
for  us  Christians,  the  final  authority  Is  the 
words  of  God — given  us  by  His  prophets  and 
His  only  begotten  Son. 

Second.  We  have  the  responsibility,  both 
to  ourselves  and  to  God,  to  be  active  rather 
than  passive  in  the  Inevitable  conflict. 
There  Is  another  bit  of  Mormon  scripture 
that  describes  this  phase  of  our  obligation  as 
follows : 

"For  behold  it  is  not  meet  that  I  (God) 
should  command  in  all  things,  for  he  that  Is 
compelled  in  all  things  Is  a  slothful  and  not 
a  wise  servant,  wherefore  he  recelveth  no  re- 
ward. Verily  I  say,  men  should  be  anxiously 
engaged  in  a  good  cause,  and  do  many  things 
of  their  own  free  will,  and  bring  to  pass  much 
righteousness  for  the  power  (to  do  so)  Is  In 
them." 

Third.  There  is  a  passage  In  the  Book  of 
Revelations  which  reminds  us  that  It  Is  not 
enough  for  us  to  engage  In  a  good  cause. 
We  must  also  be  concerned  with  the  depth 
of  our  commitment. 

"I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  art  neither 
cold  nor  hot;  I  would  thou  wert  cold  or 
hot.  So  then  l>ecause  thou  art  lukewarm, 
and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spue  thee  out 
of  My  mouth."  What  a  figure  of  speech. 
I  Rev.   3:    15.) 

Fourth.  The  next  verse  In  Revelations 
leads  us  Into  another  personal  challenge  and 
points  up  a  weakness  very  common  In  our 
country  today.  Like  men  of  Biblical  times, 
there  are  many  among  us  who  say  "I  am  rich 
and  increased  with  goods  and  have  need  of 
nothing."  (Rev.  3:  16.)  Having  read  this 
passage,  we  are  Imperatively  led  to  read  the 
more  familiar  one  found  in  Luke  12:  16-20: 

"And  he  spoke  a  p>arable  unto  them  say- 
ing, The  ground  of  a  certain  rich  man 
brought  forth  plentifully  and  he  thought 
within  himself,  saying.  What  shall  I  do,  be- 
cause I  have  no  room  where  to  bestow  my 
fruits. 

■  And  he  said,  this  I  will  do.  I  will  pull 
down  my  bams,  and  build  great«r,  and  there 
will  I  bestow  all  my  fruits  and  my  goods. 
I  The  first  urban  renewal  project.)  And  I 
Will  say  to  my  soul.  Soul,  thou  hast  much 
goods,  laid  up  for  many  years:  take  thine 
ease — eat,  drink  and  be  merry. 

'But  God  said  unto  him.  Thou  fool,  this 
night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee,  and 
then  those  shall  these  things  be,  which  thou 
hast  provided?" 

In  many  respects,  the  American  people 
are  like  this  rich  man.  They  have  an  abun- 
dance, and  a  tendency  to  "take  their  ease." 
Can  this  mean  that  there  is  a  chance  that 
"our  soul" — our  existence  as  a  nation — is 
thus  also  in  danger? 

Fifth.  And  as  a  final  responsibility  In  the 
Inevitable  participation  In  confiict,  we  have 
the  question  of  motive.  In  this  context,  the 
ultimate  opposition  Is  between  selfishness 
and  unselfishness — and  here  again  we  never 
react  from  either  motive  purely.  Our  mo- 
tives are  a  mixture — and  the  measure  of  their 
evil  or  righteousness  lies  In  the  point  of  bal- 
ance between  these  two.  Also,  the  effect  of 
our  motive  upon  our  choice  is  further  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  pure  motives  are 
rewarded,  paradoxically,  by  indirection. 

There  is  no  more  profound  truth  about  hu- 
man motivation  than  that  annunciated  by 


Christ — and  reported  four  times  in  the  Gos- 
pels. To  quote  the  version  In  Matthew  (16: 
25): 

"For  whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose 
it,  and  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  My 
sake  shall  find  it." 

Today,  we  here  In  this  room  face  two  spe- 
cial areas  of  conflict,  two  tests  of  our  sense 
of  values  and  our  motives.  The  first  is  In  our 
participation  in  this  year's  Senate  program. 
The  second  Involves  our  war  in  Vietnam.  In 
many  ways  the  problems  created  by  confiict 
are  different.  In  others  they  overlap. 

Let's  look  at  each  separately  and  apply  my 
general  observations  about  confiict  and  op- 
position to  each.    Vietnam  first: 

Is  this  war  necessary?  To  me  It  is,  If  we 
are  to  preserve  the  right  of  choice  for  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  and,  In  a  special 
sense,  for  ourselves.  Since  this  philosophy  of 
the  Communists,  if  Imposed  on  them,  would 
extinguish  that  right  for  them  and  bring  the 
day  near  when  it  might  also  be  denied  to  us. 
our  motives  must  obviously  be  a  mixture  of 
unselfish  sacrifice  (for  the  benefit  of  the 
Vietnamese)  and  self-interest.  What  about 
our  sense  of  values?  Where  Is  the  balancing 
point  In  this  mixture?  Some,  including  the 
President,  apparently  believe  that  we  can  put 
a  determination  to  take  our  ease  at  home 
above  victory  In  Vietnam.  To  me,  this  re- 
veals a  scale  of  values  that  puts  material 
benefits  ahead  of  spiritual  ones,  and  is  there- 
fore bound  to  lead  to  trouble. 

Applying  the  next  test,  we  are  active  rather 
than  passive,  but  essentially  a  little  luke- 
warm :  not  yet  having  resolved  the  choice 
between  being  hot  (going  all  out)  and  being 
cold  (Intending  to  close  the  confiict  out 
without  having  achieved  the  goal  to  which  we 
committed  ourselves  when  we  went  into  the 
fight).  To  me  It  was  significant  that  even 
as  late  as  last  week,  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message,  the  President  claimed  equal  devo- 
tion to  both  alternatives  and  has  since  had 
to  offset  the  Inevitable  confusion  such  as 
double-edged  statement  made  by  sending 
emissaries  around  the  world  to  assure  those 
of  our  friends  who  hold  to  one  position  rather 
than  the  other  that  what  he  really  meant  was 
devotion  to  their  particular  position.  At 
least,  that  was  why  Secretary  Rusk  went  to 
Vietnam. 

And  If  war  ends — either  through  victory 
or  withdrawal — will  this  produce  what  we 
call  peace?  Wars  always  end,  but  conflict, 
opposition,  and  competition  never  do. 
ITierefore,  the  real  question  Is:  When  the 
actual  fighting  In  Vietnam  stops,  will  the 
sum  total  of  the  international  political  mix 
contain  more  or  less  personal  freedom?  For 
more  or  less  people? 

The  direction  in  which  this  war  moves 
mankind  Is  infinitely  more  Important  than 
the  fact  that  the  confiict  has  been  moved 
temporarily  from  the  battlefield  to  the  con- 
ference table,  or  to  International  trade. 

And  what  of  the  Congress?  Are  conflict 
and  opposition  necessary  and  valuable  here? 
Of  course  they  are.  and  they  must  be  strong 
enough  to  create  the  true  balancing  force 
which  the  writers  of  the  Constitution  con- 
ceived to  be  one  of  their  most  important 
roles.  On  the  surface,  this  sounds  like  a 
partisan  Republican  statement,  but  you  and 
I  know  that  Jefferson's  Identification  of  a 
nonpartisan  concurrent  majority  Is  accurate, 
and  therefore  it  Is  equally  accurate  to  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  a  similar  concurrent 
opposition. 

Since  opposition  Is  a  basic  and  lndls|>ens- 
able  ingredient  In  the  legislative  process, 
each  of  us  must  face  for  himself  all  the 
questions  I  have  raised  as  generalities  today. 
Let  me  repeat  them  briefly. 

First.  Do  you  and  I  treasure  the  value  of 
the  right  of  opposition?  Have  all  of  us  pre- 
served our  freedom  to  use  our  right  to  be  In 
the  opposition?  Or  have  some  of  us  com- 
mitted ourselves  In  advance  to  positions  we 


would  not  have  chosen  if  free?  If  so.  can 
those  who  have  done  this  possibly  be  happy 
in  their  congressional  service?  Moreover,  do 
our  choices  promote  our  personal  growth  and 
do  they  promote  sound  progress  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  or  do  they  preserve  and 
increase  the  p>ower  of  special  interests' 

Are  the  causes  we  support  morally  worthy? 
Do  we  believe  in  them  for  their  value — or 
our  own  political  benefit?  Are  we  devoted 
and  loyal  to  them  to  the  point  of  spontane- 
ous personal  contribution  and,  if  necessary, 
sacrifice?  Or  are  we  in  them  for  what  we 
can  get? 

And  what  about  our  reasons  for  taking  a 
negative  position?  Are  they  soundly  based? 
Or  did  Thomas  Mann,  the  German  novelist, 
describe  us  accurately  when  he  wrote: 

"We  are  most  likely  to  get  angrj-  and  ex- 
cited in  our  opposition  to  some  idea  when 
we  ourselves  are  not  quite  certain  of  our 
own  position,  and  are  inwardly  tempted  to 
take  the  other  side." 

How  do  our  standards  of  value  measure  up 
against  those  presented  in  the  Scriptures? 
In  what  proportion  are  we  an  active  or  pas- 
sive participant  in  the  legislative  process? 
How  much  initiative  and  leadership  do  we 
show  as  contrasted  with  "followershlp"? 
Are  we  hot  or  cold  In  the  legislative  fields  In 
which  we  have  committee  responsibilities, 
or  Just  lukewarm?  Do  we  feel  that  we  "have 
it  made"  politically  so  we  can  say  to  our- 
selves "Take  thine  ease"  or  are  we  still 
"anxiously  engaged  in  a  good  cause?" 

In  closing,  one  final  observation — opposi- 
tion and  conflict  are  not  only  inevitable  and 
necessary,  but  they  occur  In  every  law  of 
nature,  and  in  every  aspect  of  human  life. 
International  opposition  and  war  are  dra- 
matic— but  In  a  sense  they  are  only  reflec- 
tions of  an  even  greater  and  more  funda- 
mental struggle — the  one  that  goes  on  In 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  every  man.  And 
until  the  majority  of  men  can  swing  the 
balance  of  their  separate  Internal  pyersonal 
battles  to  the  side  of  the  ultimate  values  of 
the  great  spiritual  truths  contained  In  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  there  can  never  be  any 
hope  for  a  time  when  all  conflicts  will  be 
waged  to  show  who  can  do  the  most  for 
human  progress  rather  than  for  power  and 
domination  over  mankind. 

Before  each  of  us  can  ask  himself  "How 
goes  the  battle  In  Vietnam,  or  the  program 
in  Congress,"  he  needs  to  find  out  where  he 
stands  in  the  conflict  that  Is  taking  place  in 
his  own  heart  In  that  one.  may  all  of  us 
say.  like  Joshua:  As  for  me  and  my  house, 
wp  shall  serve  the  Lord. 


SENATOR  JAMES  B.  PEARSON  OF 
KANSAS  LOOKS  AT  FEDERAL- 
STATE-LOCAL   RELATIONS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Kansas,  Sen- 
ator Pearson,  delivered  a  speech  at  the 
Kansas  Official  Council  Convention  in 
Wichita  l£ist  November  15  which  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  enhghtened  and 
perceptive  views  yet  authored  on  Fed- 
eral-State-local  relations.  The  speech 
has  since  been  reprinted  in  the  January 
1966  Kansas  Government  Journal. 

In  his  speech,  the  learned  and  thought- 
ful Senator  from  Kansas  has  examined 
the  dilemma  of  the  separation  of  gov- 
ernmental powers  among  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  entitles  from  the  incep- 
tion of  our  Republic  to  the  present.  I 
ask  that  the  Senator's  speech  be  printed 
In  the  body  of  the  Record  where  it  will 
become  a  permanent  part  of  the  deliber- 
ations of  this  body  and  receive  the  wide 
attention  it  so  richly  deserves. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
ru  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoro. 
i»  follows: 

Fb>bl4L-8tatx-Local  Rzuvtions 
[By  Jammm  B.  Pxauom,  t7J9.  Senator,  deliv- 
ered kt  the  Kanm  Official  Council  Con- 
venUon,  WtdilU.  Not.  16.  1906) 
Tbe  American  fccm  of  gOTemment  U  often 
ym hollaed  aa  being  a  three-layer  cake — the 
'ederal,  the  State,  and  the  local  govern- 
oent.  A  far  more  accurate  Image  U  a  mar- 
>U  cake  characterized  by  an  Inseparable 
nlngUng  of  different  colored  ingredlente — 
he  colon  appearing  In  vertical  and  diagonal 
tr»nda.  Aa  theae  color*  are  mixed  In  the 
oarfole  cake,  eo  the  governmental  functions 
Lre  mixed  In  the  American  Federal  system. 
The  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  are  the 
Doat  obvloua  ezamplea  of  theae  mixed  func- 
lona.  Tbeee  money  grants  utilize  the  great 
ax-gatherlng  abilities  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
imment  and  establish  nationwide  goals  and 
tandarda.  Yet.  they  are  "In  aid"  of  govern- 
oental  responsibilities  traditionally  carried 
lut  under  State  law  with  considerable  State 
knd  local  discretion. 

■ven  In  the  absence  of  Joint  financing,  the 
'edsral-State-local  collaboration  has  been. 
kod  ooDtinues  to  be.  the  characteristic  mode 
>f  Ooremment  action.  Federal  expertise  Is 
bvallable  to  provide  standards  for  State  and 
ocal  personnel  In  protecting  housewives 
Lgalnst  dishonest  butcher  scales.  States  and 
ocalltlee.  on  the  other  hand,  assume  Im- 
Kjrtant  formal  responsibilities  In  the  devel- 
ipment  of  national  programs  for  atomic  en- 
Tgy,  civil  defense,  the  regulation  of  com- 
nerce,  and  the  protection  of  purity  in  foods 
ind  drugs.  Moreover,  local  political  weight 
s  always  effective  In  the  operation  of  a  poet 
ifflce  or  even  a  military  establishment. 

But  let  me  illustrate  the  point  I  seek  to 
levelop  by  deecrlblng  what  may  seem  to  be 
ixx  extreme  caee — the  typical  county  health 
ifflcer,  for  he,  it  seems  to  me,  embodies  the 
rhole  idea  of  the  marble  cake  concept  in 
[overoment.  For  example.  In  many  States 
le  U  appointed  by  the  SUte  under  merit 
lUndarda  ectabllshed  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
rnment.  Hl«  salary  comes  Jointly  from 
Itate  and  Federal  funds  and  supplemented, 
n  some  cases,  by  municipal  compensation, 
nie  county  provides  him  with  an  office.  He 
idTlMa  the  cities  within  his  county  on  sub- 
sets ranging  from  proper  plumbing  con- 
tecUona  to  sewage  disposal.  His  work  of 
nspecting  the  purity  of  foods  is  carried  out 
inder  Federal  standards,  but  he  la  enforcing 
State  laws  when  inspecting  these  same  com- 
nodlties  that  have  not  been  in  Interstate 
:ommerce. 

Bo  he  Is  a  Federal  officer  when  Impound - 
ng  impure  drugs  shipped  from  a  nelghbor- 
ng  State:  a  Federal-SUte  officer  when  dls- 
Tlbuting  typhoid  serum;  a  State  officer 
rhen  enforcing  standards  of  industrial  hy- 
[lene;  a  SUte-local  officer  when  Inspecting  a 
;tty's  water  supply  and  to  complete  the 
:lrele.  a  local  officer  when  InslsUng  that  the 
xjmar  grooer  adopt  mora  hygienic  methods 
If  handling  garbage. 

■HASKD  FDMCnONB 

The  potnt  is  that  fimctlons  of  govem- 
iMot  are  not  predeely  and  neatly  parceled 
yat  among  the  many  levels  of  government. 
rhey  are  shared  functions  and  It  u,  I  think, 
UAeult  to  And  any  governmental  activity 
vhlch  dow  not  involve  all  three  of  the  so- 
sailed  icraU  of  the  Federal  system. 

Now,  for  many,  the  conditions  Just  de- 
pcrllMd  repraeent  an  stU  development.  One 
lutborltjr  hM  oontended  that  tbe  main  tra- 
tltloa  at  Amartoan  federaliam  la  the  tradl- 
lon  ot  MpantoneH.  Commlaslona  and 
mnmltteea  have  in  tbe  paet  dosen  years 
Men  eatebUahad  to  reform  and  reorganlae 
ilM  Fadana  ayatam.  The  plan  was  to  ea- 
sabllah  "funetlooal  separatenses,"  to  parcel 
Hit  governmental  functions  to  each  level  of 


government  which  might  be  best  suited  and 
financially  able  to  render  a  given  public 
service. 

Time  will  not  permit,  nor  have  I  studied 
these  rep>orts  In  detail,  to  list  the  many 
recoounendatlons  made.  Suffice  It  to  note 
that  none  of  them  have  been  implemented 
by  legislative,  executive,  or  Judicial  action. 
The  truth  appears  to  be  that,  despite  his- 
toric theories,  the  writings  of  authorities 
and  the  Interpretations  of  Judicial  opinions, 
the  American  Federal  system  does  not  seem 
to  have  ever  been  a  system  of  separated  gov- 
ernmental activities. 

Even  berore  the  Constitution,  a  sUtute.  re- 
enforced  by  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787, 
gavt  grants-ln-Und  to  the  States  for  public 
schools.  Thus,  the  National  Government  w<is 
a  prime  force  in  making  possible  what  is  now 
taken  to  be  the  meet  local  function  of  all — 
primary  and  secondary  education. 

Lord  Bryce  in  his  classic.  "The  American 
Commonwealth,"  described  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  in  the  19th  century  as 
"distinct  and  separate  In  their  actions."  The 
system,  he  said,  was  "like  a  great  factory 
wherein  two  sets  of  machinery  were  at  work. 
Their  revolving  wheels  apparently  Inier- 
mlxed,  their  bands  crossing  one  another,  yet 
each  set  doing  Its  own  work  without  touching 
or  hampering  the  other." 

Moreover,  throughout  the  19th  century  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  wrote  many  decisions 
referring  to  areas  of  exclusive  action  to  be 
exercised  by  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
State  government.  These  decisions  referred 
to  powers  being  "separate  and  distinct"  and 
Indicated  that  neither  the  PederAl  nor  the 
State  government  should  Intrude  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  other.  Yet  the  real  thrust 
of  most  of  these  decisions  was  designed  to 
limit  government  rather  than  dealing  di- 
rectly with  the  Issue  of  cooperation  versus 
separation  between  the  levels  of  government. 
And  the  Supreme  Court  within  the  19th  cen- 
tury refused  to  interfere  with  Federal  grants- 
In-land  or  cash  to  the  States  Even  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  was  willing  to  allow  inter- 
state commerce  to  be  affected  by  the  States 
in  their  use  of  the  police  power. 

And  so,  throughout  the  19th  century, 
grants-ln-land  from  the  Federal  Government 
went  to  the  State  governments  and  their 
local  subsidiaries,  not  only  for  elementary 
education,  as  mentioned,  but  also  for  col- 
leges, roads,  canals,  rivers,  harbors,  and  rail- 
roads: for  reclamation  of  desert  and  swamp 
lands:  and  for  veterans'  benefits. 

PARTNERS    WITH    rEOERAL   GOVERNMENT 

Aid  also  went  In  the  other  direction.  The 
Federal  Government,  theoretically  In  exclu- 
sive control  of  the  Indian  population,  relied 
continuously  on  the  experience  and  resources 
of  State  and  local  governments.  Stite  mili- 
tias were  an  all-important  ingredient  in  the 
Nation's  Armed  Forces.  State  governments 
became  real  partners  in  Federal  programs  for 
homesteading.  reclamation.  Inland  water- 
ways, and  the  Nation's  internal  communica- 
tions system,  including  highway  and  railroad 
routes. 

At  this  point  I  am  constrained  to  em- 
phasize that  I  do  not  hold  the  concept  of 
separation  of  pwwers  In  contempt,  nor  do  I 
advcxrate  the  destruction  of  State  and  local 
governmenu  in  the  Federal  system.  These 
are  essential  parts  of  the  greatest  system  of 
government  ever  devised  by  the  mind  of 
man.  What  I  think  to  be  accurate  is  that 
what  the  Pounding  Fathers  sought  to  cre- 
ate— the  limitation  of  the  i>ower  of  govern- 
ment— has  come  about  not  so  much  by  vir- 
tue of  a  separation  of  government  actlviUes 
at  each  level  of  government  but  by  virtue  of 
the  dispersal  or  the  sharing  of  a  given  power 
among  the  levels  of  government. 

This  sharing  or  dispersal  has.  I  suggest, 
come  about  not  only  from  a  "handing  down" 
procesa  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  also 
from  a  "reaching  up"  process  by  the  State 
and  local  governments. 


Yet  there  Is  little  reason  to  fear,  despite 
campaign  oratories,  the  utter  destruction  of 
State  and  local  governments  In  our  Federal 
system.    This  Is  true  for  several  reasons; 

First,  as  stated,  while  governmental  pow- 
ers may  not  be  precisely  separated,  they  are 
shared  and  dispersed  and  the  State  and  lo- 
cal units  still  have  a  vital  role  to  play. 

Second,  there  is  the  simple  historic  fact 
that  the  States  existed  before  the  Nation. 

Third,  there  is  an  American  creed  that 
expressee  distrust  of  centralized  power  and 
places  great  value  In  the  strength  and  vi- 
tality of  local  units  of  government. 

Fourth,  there  is  a  traditional  pride  in  lo- 
calities and  States  nurtured  by  the  Nation's 
size  and  by  the  variations  of  regional  and 
State  history. 

And  last,  decentralization  of  govern- 
ment can  be  maintained  because  of  the  sheer 
wealth  of  this  Nation  which  permits  experi- 
mentation— and  even  waste — and  which  can 
afford  duplication  of  effort  at  least  to  some 
degree. 

All  that  has  been  said  Is  merely  proof 
again  that  our  Government  Is  complex:  that 
our  politics  operating  In  that  structure  are 
chaotic:  and  that  simply  to  understand  the 
Federal  system  Is  a  difficult  task.  Yet.  with- 
out understanding  what  we  are  as  distin- 
guished from  what  we  think  we  are,  there  is 
little  possibility  of  producing  desired 
changes. 

The  recent  major  efforts  to  reform  the  Fed- 
eral system  aimed  at  separating  functions 
and  tax  sources  among  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  States  and  the  local  governments 
have  not  been  successful. 

IMPROVE  SYSTEM   OP  SHARING 

What  we  need  to  achieve  Is  an  Improve- 
ment of  our  system  of  shared  government 
functions.  If  we  can  work  out  a  more  suc- 
cessful and  economical  manner  of  intergov- 
ernmental cooperation,  If  we  can  perfect  the 
diffusion  of  governmental  powers  among  the 
levels  of  government,  we  can  still  operate 
under  limitations  of  and  safeguards  against 
arbitrary  government  power. 

What  Improvements  are  needed?  Perhaps 
a  better  question  would  be  what  Improve- 
ments can  be  achieved? 

1.  In  a  governmental  sjrstem  of  genalnely 
shared  responsibilities,  disagreements  inevi- 
tably occur  over  "ends"  and  over  "means." 
Such  disagreements  may  be  a  mixture  of  per- 
sonalities, politics,  and  opinions — men  of 
good  will  with  honest  differences.  (I  should 
hope  that  the  time  might  come  when  two 
men  might  disagree  over  a  principle  of  gov- 
ernment without  both  considering  the  other 
to  be  evil  or  subversive.)  We  need  not  avoid 
controversy.  We  simply  need  to  control 
controversy  so  that  It  may  be  turned  to  con- 
structive solutions. 

2.  We  need  some  mechanism  to  review  the 
patchwork  of  grants  in  terms  of  national 
goals  and  in  terms  of  national  priorities. 

3.  We  need  some  procedtire  whereby  Fed- 
eral aid  to  States  and  municipalities  will  re- 
late to  the  real  and  pressing  problems  of  the 
local  government.  Uniformity  of  programs 
have  been  Justified  on  the  basis  of  fairness, 
but  are  such  uniform  programs  really  fair? 
And,  even  more  Importantly,  do  they  uni- 
formly solve  a  real  and  existing  problem? 
Only  a  moment's  contemplation  is  needed  for 
one  to  recognize  that  the  60  different  States 
have  each,  in  response  to  public  demand, 
emphasized,  promoted,  and  financed  different 
programs.  One  State,  such  as  Kansas,  may 
have  emphasized  a  broad  and  excellent  men- 
tal health  program,  another  may  have  em- 
phasized higher  education,  another  a  sec- 
ondary road  system,  another  a  welfare  pro- 
gram. The  result  Is  a  view  from  Washing- 
ton where  the  various  States  have  reached 
various  levels  of  achievement  on  a  great 
variety  of  programs.  The  common  result  is 
that  if  a  sufficient  number  of  States  have 
neglected  to  provide  a  public  service  In  a 
given   field,  then   the   Federal   Government 


win  institute  a  program  and  apply  the 
grante-ln-ald  on  a  uniform  basis.  The  end 
result  Is  that  the  State  which  has  moved 
forward  In  that  given  area  Is  penalized  for  its 
past  initiative,  and  the  State  which  hae 
neglected  Its  responsibility  is  rewarded  for 
Its  delinquency. 

4.  If  "States'  rights"  Is  to  have  any  mean- 
ing other  than  a  political  cliche,  then  there 
must  develop  "States'  responsibilities."  But 
this  win  require  some  readjustment  of  'ooth 
the  Federal  and  State  tax  structure.  You 
are  all  aware  the  Governor's  Conference  has 
almost  unanimously  endorsed  a  proposal 
whereby  the  Federal  Government  would  an- 
nually distribute  back  to  the  States  a  given 
sum  of  money  without  relating  this  grant 
to  any  specific  program.  This  may  be  a 
p.^rtlal  solution,  but  many  who  are  concerned 
about  fiscal  responsibility  are  also  concerned 
about  the  results  of  separating  the  power 
to  tax  and  the  power  to  spend.  Yet,  tax 
reform  and  tax  sharing  will  be,  even  under 
the  best  of  systems,  a  constant  need  as  life 
and  the  economy  undergo  a  constant  change. 

5.  The  strength  of  States  and  localities 
would.  It  seems  to  me,  be  greater  if  so  many 
of  our  States — the  localities  being  a  crea- 
tion of  the  Stetes — did  not  live  with  out- 
moded but  self-imposed  constitutions. 
Often  these  constitutional  limitations  make 
it  difficult  for  the  States  and  their  localities 
to  perform  all  of  the  services  that  their  citi- 
zens require,  or  at  least  demand.  This  con- 
dition has  often  added  to  the  Federal  re- 
sponsibility. States  can  move,  through  con- 
stitutional revision,  in  the  direction  of 
greater  internal  effectiveness. 

6.  The  present  system  of  shared  responsi- 
bility and  diffused  power,  rather  than  sep- 
aratenesE,  confuses  rather  than  fixes  respon- 
sibillty.  The  people  need  to  know  where  re- 
sponsibility resides  for  policy,  for  adminis- 
tration, for  financing — if  we  are  to 
have  effective  self-government.  As  difficult 
as  It  may  be.  in  a  system  of  diffused  and 
shared  power,  some  means  must  be  acquired 
to  fix  public  responsibilities. 

So  for  better  or  worse,  right  or  wrong, 
this  Is  one  view  of  the  Federal  system  In 
the  United  States. 

Not  all  Is  right  with  our  governments, 
but  there  Is  much  that  is  very  good.  What- 
ever may  be  the  form  of  the  machinery,  the 
paramount  goal  of  this  Nation  was  set  long 
ago.  It  is  to  guard  the  right  of  the  In- 
dividual, to  insure  his  development,  and  to 
enlarge  his  opportunity  and  his  horizons  of 
hope. 

BAKER    INDICTMENT    A    WILLIAMS 

VICTORY— A    COLUMN    BY    PAUL 

HOPE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  grand  jury,  which  for  more  than  a 
year  had  been  reviewing  the  fantastic 
rise  in  affluence  of  Bobby  Baker,  returned 
a  nine-count  Indictment  against  the  for- 
mer protege  of  Lyndon  Johnson,  there 
were  many  conflicting  emotions  in  Wash- 
ington. But  If  one  man  could  have  al- 
lowed himself  a  modest  measure  of  pride 
over  the  indictment,  it  was  the  Senator 
from  Etelaware,  John  Williams,  who 
braved  the  full  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  skepticism  of  the  press,  and 
the  scorn  of  a  Senate  committee  func- 
tionary to  bring  the  sordid  Baker  episode 
before  the  public. 

Mr,  Paul  Hope,  writing  In  the  January 
14  Washington  Evening  Star,  commented 
on  the  Baker  case  and  Senator  Williams' 
role  in  it.    As  Mr.  Hope  asserted: 

It  was  Williams  who  initiated  the  Senate's 
Inquiry  Into  the  activities  of  Its  free-wheel- 
ing former  secretary  to  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority. 


And,  as  Mr.  Hope  also  pointed  out: 
The  committee  would  have  given  up  long 

before  it  did  if  Williams  had  not  always  been 

about  six  Jumps  ahead  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  an  indictment  is  not  a 
conviction,  but  the  fact  that  a  grand  jury 
could  look  at  the  same  facts  which  were 
available  to  the  Rules  Committee  and 
produce  an  indictment  where  a  white- 
wash had  existed,  is  not  only  a  tribute 
to  the  objectivity  of  the  grand  jury,  but  a 
vindication  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

It  would  seem  Incumbent  also,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee take  steps  to  extract  a  public  apol- 
ogy from  its  former  paid  counsel  who 
called  Senator  Williams  a  liar  last  year. 
In  my  view,  an  apology  should  also  come 
from  the  majority  side  of  the  committee 
which  worked  so  assiduously  to  emulate 
the  little  apes  of  Nlkko  who  felt  con- 
strained to  hear  no  evil,  see  no  evil,  and 
speak  no  evil. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Hope 
article,  to  which  I  alluded,  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Baker  Indictment  a  Williams  Victory 

( By  Paul  Hope ) 
The  Indictment  of  Bobby  Baker  was  an- 
other victory  for  Republican  Senator  John 
J.  Williams,  the  self-styled  country  boy  from 
Delaware  who  figured  from  the  beginning 
that  Baker  was  involved  in  more  than 
chickenfeed. 

It  was  Williams  who  Initiated  the  Senate's 
inquiry  into  the  activities  of  Its  freewheeling 
former  secretary  to  the  Democratic  majority. 
And  it  was  he  who  kept  prodding  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  to  delve  deeper  Into  the 
case  of  the  $19,600-a-year  employee  who 
amassed,  on  paper  at  least,  a  $2.1  million 
fortune. 

Williams  fumed  frequently  In  pri\Tite  and 
sometimes  in  public,  about  the  way  the 
Rules  Committee  kept  brushing  things  under 
the  rug.    But  he  never  gave  up. 

"Whitewash  put  on  over  dirt  won't  stick. 
We  country  boys  know  that."  he  once  said. 
The  committee  would  have  given  up  long 
before  It  did  If  Williams  hadn't  always  been 
about  six  Jumps  ahead  of  It.  It  tried  to  quit 
several  times  but  each  time  was  embarrassed 
by  some  new  disclosure  by  Williams. 

Finally  the  committee  did  give  up  but  not 
before  the  committee  counsel  called  Wil- 
liams a  liar  In  public  and  implied  In  a 
confidential  draft  of  a  committee  report  that 
Williams  had  been  less  than  honest  with  the 
committee. 

It  was  ironic  that  the  committee  would 
treat  Williams  lu  such  fashion.  Many  of 
the  leads.  Indeed  detailed  accounts  of  some 
Baker  transactions,  were  provided  to  the 
committee  by  Williams  who  thought  at  first 
that  the  committee  Intended  to  do  a  thor- 
ough Job. 

But  It  was  soon  apparent  that  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  had  little  stomach  for  the 
task  of  exposing  corruption  In  their  midst. 
To  Williams,  however,  the  main  Issue  was 
whether  the  Senate  would  put  its  own  house 
In  order. 

When  the  Indictment  was  handed  down 
last  week  It  was  Information  supplied  by  Wil- 
liams, not  the  Rules  Committee,  that  formed 
the  basis  for  the  three  counts  that  promise 
to  be  the  most  politically  explosive  of  the 
nine  against  Baker.  These  Involve  the  al- 
leged transfer  of  $100,000  to  Baker  by  three 
savings  and  loan  officials  from  CaUfornla, 
money  that  the  grand  Jury  charges  Baker 
converted  to  ills  own  use. 


Williams  had  sat  on  the  savings  and  loan 
story  for  months.  He  was  first  given  a 
sketchy  version  of  It  some  time  after  mld- 
1964.  Its  disclosure  then  would  have  made 
some  headlines  during  the  presidential  cam- 
paign when  Barry  Goldwater  and  other  Re- 
publicans were  draping  Baker  around  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  neck. 

Like  most  Republicans,  Williams  Is  not 
averse  to  Jabbing  Democrats  when  he  has  the 
chance.  But  he  is  a  cautious  man.  with  a 
nonpartisan  streak  when  It  comes  to  seeking 
out  corruption.  He  doesnt  move  until  he 
gets  his  facts. 

"You've  got  to  be  extremely  careful,"  Wn.- 
ll^ms  once  said.  "With  the  power  of  the 
Senate  you  can  destroy  a  man.  so  you've  got 
to  be  right.  I  have  cases  here  that  are  maybe 
going  to  explode  some  day,  but  until  I  can 
document  them  they  stay  right  in  that  file. 
I'd  rather  let  a  dozen  go  than  start  a  new  one 
before  it's  ready." 

When  the  Rviles  Committee  closed  up  shop. 
Williams  continued  his  own  investigation 
and  ultimately  turned  over  the  information 
he  had  on  the  savings  and  loan  matter  to  the 
grand  jury. 

The  savings  and  loan  aspect  of  the  indict- 
ment Is  Important  because  it  seems  to  offer 
the  best  avenue  left  to  get  at  the  basic  Issue 
of  the  Baker  case:  Was  money  used  to  try 
to  influence  legislation?  The  Indictment 
doesn't  say  why  the  $100,000  was  given  to 
Baker  in  the  first  place  or  what  he  was  sup- 
posed to  do  with  it  or  what,  In  fact,  he  did 
with  it. 

An  indictment  Is  not  a  conviction  Nor 
does  a  trial  necessarily  mean  a  complete  air- 
ing of  circumstances  surrounding  a  transac- 
tion. But  as  Williams  said  the  other  day  In 
his  only  public  comment  on  the  indictment, 
"progress  is  being  made." 

For  Williams  the  pursuit  of  the  Baker  case 
has  not  been  easy.  In  addition  to  the  abuse 
he  took  from  the  committee,  his  Income  tax 
returns  were  audited  twice  In  the  last  3 
years:  he  claimed  his  mall  to  Government 
agencies  was  Intercepted;  attempts  were  made 
to  blacken  his  character:  and  a  parade  of 
Democrats.  Including  Johnson,  Invaded  his 
State  to  try  to  defeat  him  for  reelection  in 
1964. 

But  Whispering  Will  (as  his  colleagues  call 
him  because  he's  so  hard  to  hear  on  the 
Senate  floor)  plods  on.  And  the  record  of 
persons  he  helped  send  to  Jail  since  he  left 
his  Delaware  chickenfeed  business  In  1947  to 
begin  a  one-man  clean  Government  crusade 
would  be  the  envy  of  many  prosecuting 
attornevE. 


THE   SPIRIT  OF  MEXICO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
new  spirit  is  growing  in  Mexico — a  dy- 
namic, vibrant  spirit  of  a  nation  on  the 
move,  where  hard  work  and  self-confi- 
dence is  beginning  to  show  results.  To- 
day, our  neighbor  to  the  south  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  a 
showcase  of  progress,  proud  of  her  ac- 
complishments, impatient  to  get  on  with 
the  job  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. 

Mexico  is  moving  ahead.  The  eco- 
nomic growth  rate  reached  10  percent 
last  year,  far  exceeding  the  goal  set  by 
the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  in  1961; 
the  Mexican  peso  is  now  ofQcially  ac- 
cepted as  a  hard  and  convertible  cur- 
rency; Mexico's  credit  rating  Is  excellent 
and  her  debt-servicing  position  is  strong. 
The  largest  single  component  of  the 
Mexican  budget  goes  for  education  and 
today  fully  85  percent  of  school-age  chil- 
dren in  the  cities  and  more  than  50  per- 
cent In  rural  areas  go  to  school.    The 
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national  literacy  rate  has  reached  an 
Impressive  75  percent  of  the  population. 

Poverty  has  not  disappeared  In  Mex- 
ico, neither  has  Illiteracy — problems  are 
not  dllBcult  to  find,  life  in  the  cities  and 
on  the  farms  Is  still  hard  for  many; 
many  millions  still  live  the  barest  exist- 
ence—but Mexico  Is  moving,  responsi- 
bly and  democratically,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  development 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  by  James  Nelson 
Ooodsell  which  appeared  In  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  January  14  and 
17.  196«,  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 

RlCOM). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the   Christian   Science    Monitor, 

Jan.  14,  19661 

RrvoLunoN   Rrvrr/u-izEs    Mexico 

(By  James  Nelson  Ooodsell) 

Mkzico  CrrT. — A  farmer  on  Ihe  other  side 
ot  the  mountains  east  of  Mexico  City  has 
needed  a  reg^ular  flow  of  water  onto  his  land 
for  as  long  as  he  can  remember. 

Recently,  the  water  system  of  the  nearby 
town  was  extended  to  within  300  yards  of 
his  property.  He  found  he  could  tie  Into 
the  town  system  for  the  equivalent  of  about 
•500  In  Mexican  pesos. 

Although  he  didn't  have  the  money  for 
such  a  project,  he  was  able  to  get  a  loan  for 
the  amount  at  7  percent  Interest  from  a 
Mexican  bank.  And  today  he  has  that  long 
needed  regular  flow  of  water. 

On  the  surface,  this  story  may  not  appear 
Unportant.  But  In  Latin  America,  where 
small  loans  from  banlu  are  not  too  common. 
this  farmer's  story  Is  real  news. 

Moreover,  the  loan  tells  a  great  deal  about 
the  Mexican  economy,  which  Is  Latin  Amer- 
ica's strongest. 

For  Mexico  Is  pioneering  In  many  busi- 
ness and  financial  arrangements — long  since 
found  successful  and  profltable  In  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe,  but  sel- 
dom tried  In  Latin  America. 

The  farmer,  whose  plot  of  land  lies  in  the 
rich  corn-growing  fields  of  the  Valley  of 
Puebla  only  75  miles  from  Mexico  City,  is 
taking  part  In  what  amounts  to  a  veritable 
revolution  south  of  the  border. 

MAJOa    FACTOBS    LISTED 

significant  factors  In  this  revolution : 

A  growing  middle  class,  comprising  at 
least  a  fourth  of  the  nation's  41  million 
people.  Is  providing  stability  In  economic, 
social,  and  political  activities 

A  national  growth  rate  which  in  1964  reg- 
istered 10  percent  and  In  1965  showed  an 
estimated  8  percent.  Prospects  for  1986  are 
as  good  If  not  better. 

The  Mexican  peso,  worth  8  cents  (United 
States)  Is  officially  rated  as  one  of  the  world's 
bard  currencies,  the  only  such  currency  In 
Latin  America. 

Foreign -exchange  reserves  have  never  been 
higher — and  the  nation's  credit  never  better. 
Mexico,  moreover.  Is  one  of  the  16  nations 
which  have  increased  contributions  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  beyond  the 
obligatory  26  percent. 

The  foreign  debt,  much  of  It  In  long- 
term  loans.  Is  of  manageable  size  and  has 
Increaaad  far  leas  than  the  national  wealth 
ven  when  the  population  Increased,  cur- 
rently running  at  3.1  percent  annually  and 
ane  of  Latin  America's  largest.  Is  taken  Into 
account. 

But  more  Important  than  these  statistics 
is  the  new  spirit  in  Mexico.  A  new  clafs  of 
Duunagers,  for  example,  handlee  much  of  the 
aaUon'a    business.      Foreign    investors    find 


hard-headed  and  Industrious  Mexicans  in  the 
driver's  seat  in  many  industries 

ITiere'8  a  stepped-up  tempo  in  a  variety 
of  fields. 

But  perhaps  more  Important  'o  Mexlcan.s 
than  anything  else  is  their  progress  in  edu- 
cation. They  have  talked  much  about  a 
breakthrough  in  education  for  40  years  But 
only  in  the  past  10  has  this  penetration  been 
succeseful  all  around. 

RURAL    ARE.\S    STIDIED 

In  the  big  cities,  85  percent  of  school-age 
youngsters  complete  primary  education. 
Most  of  them  easily  find  jobs  And  in  the 
countryside,  the  children  of  the  farmer  with 
the  loan  are  in  school  and  will  complete  pri- 
mary education  also. 

Poverty  In  Mexico  is  still  a  reality.  Mexi- 
cans know  this.  But  for  the  young  of  this 
nation,  poverty  Is  no  longer  the  inevitable. 
It  Is  something  which  can  be  and  often  Is 
prevented. 

In  the  countryside,  where  poverty  has  been 
a  chronic  factor.  Mexico  is  now  moving  to 
bring  more  rural  area  people  into  the  na- 
tional economy.  Half  of  the  nations  popula- 
tion of  41  million  lives  on  the  land,  yet  the 
land  produces  only  about  20  percent  of 
Mexico's  wealth. 

With  better  farming,  with  more  roads,  with 
a  greater  emphasis  on  education  in  the  rural 
areas,  this  50  percent  of  the  population  could 
produce  36  percent  or  more  of  the  wealth. 
The  loan  the  smaller  farmer  east  of  Mexico 
City  received  Is  designed  to  increase  his  ef- 
fectiveness. 

Many  such  small  loans  are  being  made. 
Part  of  this  comes  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  umbrella 

A  $20  million  U.S.  loan  for  agricultural 
credit,  made  In  1963.  has  now  been  followed 
by  two  additional  loans  for  similar 
amounts — one  more  from  the  United  States 
and  one  from  the  World  Bank 

There  are  problems  on  the  horizon,  to  be 
sure.  The  growth  rate  in  1965  was  somewhat 
down  from  several  previous  years.  But  this 
was  due  more  to  an  effort  to  correct  some 
social-service  Imba'.ances  than  to  any  slow- 
ing down  of  the  national  economy 

In  addition,  the  balance-of-payments  pic- 
ture Is  not  as  good  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
This  Is  due  to  8tepped-up  capital  goods  pur- 
chases. But  with  the  bountiful  tourist  trade, 
the  "Industry  without  chimneys"  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  14  percent  per  year,  the  pay- 
ments picture  is  still  one  of  substantial 
surplus. 

I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Jan.  17, 
19661 
Mexico    Hemisphere  Leader 
(Note. — Newly  dynamic  Mexico  is  personi- 
fied in  Its  middle  class  which  has  so  heavily 
benefited  from  the  nation's  progress  in  the 
past     several     decades.     This      progress     Is 
mirrored  In  educational  growth,  the  national 
growth  rate,  and  political  stability.     Mexico 
could  well  serve  as  the  model  for   the  rest 
of  the  hemisphere  1 

(By  James  Nelson  Ooodsell) 
Mxxico  City.— This  vast  nation  reaching 
great  power  status  with  42  million  people 
and  a  growth  rate  far  outpacing  much  of  the 
world.  Is  the  potential  leader  of  Latin 
America. 

No  nation  In  Latin  America  has  made  as 
much  progress  In  the  past  25  years  as  Mex- 
ico. No  Latin-Amerlc.in  nation  has  so  solid 
a  middle  class.  No  nation  In  the  hemisphere 
is  as  much  respected  In  Latin  America  and 
elsewhere. 

Mexico's  modern  progress  results  directly 
from  Its  cataclysmic  social  revolution  at  the 
start  of  this  century  That  revolution  was 
one  of  the  hemisphere's  few  valid  revolutions. 
It  broke  Mexico's  ties  with  its  past  and 
ushered  In  an  era  of  change  and  reform 
which  continues  today. 


This  breaking  with  the  past  and  this 
ushering  in  of  the  new  are  mirrored  In  the 
Gutierrez  family.  They  live  In  Puebla.  an 
Important  agricultural  and  Industrial  city  of 
200.000.  It  is  located  In  the  highland  valley 
of  the  same  name  about  90  miles  east  of 
Mexico  City. 

The  Gutierrez  family  is  a  large  one. 
Rafael,  the  father.  Is  In  his  60's.  Joseflna. 
the  mother.  Is  In  her  mld-40's.  Rafael  mar- 
ried late — "In  my  40's,"  he  laughs  with  his 
booming  voice,  "because  the  minute  I  saw 
Joseflna  as  a  baby,  I  knew  she  was  my  woman, 
and  that  I  would  have  to  wait."  Wait  he 
did.  But  the  real  reason  was  that  he  had 
little  money  when  he  was  In  his  20'8  and  30's. 
when  he  was  fighting  with  the  revolutionaries 
and  then  wandering  from  place  to  place. 

"It  was  worth  waiting,"  Joseflna  says,  smil- 
ing around  the  table  at  the  eight  Gutierrez 
children — Jos^  who  Is  20,  Maria,  18,  Alicia, 
16,  Sonla,  12,  Juan,  11.  Roberto,  8.  Rlcardo,  6. 
and  Rafaellto.  5. 

Rafael  owns  a  grocery  store  and  a  thriving 
animal-feed  business.  He  makes  a  com- 
fortable living — "never  enough,  but  we  really 
cannot  complain,"  he  says,  gesturing  with  his 
hand  toward  the  dining  room  and  living 
room. 

COMFORTABLE  LOOK 

There  is  a  comfortable  look  about  the 
Gutierrez  home.  Little  touches  here  and 
there  indicate  the  care  which  Joseflna  and 
her  older  daughters  take  for  their  home. 
The  handsome  furniture  Is  modern  and  was 
m.ade  In  Mexico.  This  Is  true  of  almost 
every  Item  In  the  home,  including  the  ap- 
pliances. 

The  Gutierrez  house  Is  on  the  southwest- 
ern side  of  the  city,  on  a  slight  rise  which 
gives  the  family  something  of  a  view  of  the 
lovely  Puebla  Valley  with  Its  extensive  corn 
fields  ringed  by  some  of  the  country's  tall- 
est mountains.  The  house  was  built  6  years 
ago  on  land  that  Rafael  purchased  15  years 
before. 

"You  should  have  seen  how  we  lived  then— 
with  only  Jo66  and  Maria,"  Joseflna  says. 
"It  was  In  a  room  behind  our  store  on  Calle 
6  Norte.  We  had  water  and  little  else.  But 
we  took  our  savings  from  the  grocery  store — 
It  wasn't  much — and  started  the  animal- 
feed  business.  That  was  a  good  step.  Look 
at  all  we  have  now.  We  never  thought  we 
would  come  this  far." 

That  line — "We  never  thought  we  would 
come  this  far" — might  be  the  theme  song 
of  modern  Mexico.  For  20  years  ago.  there 
were  few  who  would  have  forecast  the  vast 
changes  which  have  overtaken  this  nation 
and  brought  prosperity  to  millions  of  Its 
citizens. 

Today  more  than  a  quarter  of  all  Mexicans 
like  the  Gutierrez  family  are  in  the  middle 
class.  This  was  not  the  case  30  or  20,  or 
even  10  years  ago.  Yet  today  there  is  a 
buoyant  middle  class,  full  of  hope  and  as- 
surance that  they  can  go  even  further  than 
they  have  already  come. 

That  is  the  view  In  the  Gutierrez  house- 
hold. Their  confidence  In  continuing  prog- 
ress Is  evidenced  In  so  many  ways.  For  ex- 
ample, Rafael  Is  very  proud  of  his  oldest 
son,  Jos6,  a  good  student  of  engineering  at 
the  University  of  Puebla. 

EDUCATIONAL   OPPORTT7NITT 

"He  win  have  much  more  opportunity  than 
I  had.  I  went  to  school  for  only  a  few  years, 
and  then  I  picked  up  the  rest  of  my  educa- 
tion In  working  and  traveling  around  Mexico. 
Jos4  will  go  on  to  school  in  the  United 
States." 

Indeed,  Jos6  will.  He  Is  In  the  top  10  of 
his  claas  of  more  than  550  at  the  university. 
He  Is  working  on  two  scholarship  programs 
to  pay  a  p>ortlon  of  his  tuition  at  a  univer- 
sity in  California.  .  HU  father  will  pay  the 
rest. 

And  Rafael  is  not  onlv  eager  to  pay  but, 
more  importantly,  able  to  pay. 
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"That's  what  surprises  me  all  the  time," 
he  says.  "You  see,  I  come  from  a  pKKir  fam- 
ily In  the  little  village  of  Apizaco  (in  the 
State  of  Tlaxcala).  We  never  had  much 
money  and  sometimes  we  didn't  have 
enough  to  eat.  Then  the  revolution  came. 
We  suffered. 

•My  father  was  killed  In  1911.  Or  was  It 
1912?  I  don't  remember,  only  I  know  he 
never  came  back  from  the  revolution.  Then 
my  mother  tried  to  help  us.  We  were  U  In 
addition  to  my  mother.  We  never  thought 
of  university.  I  don't  recall  ever  hearing  of 
a  university  until  I  was  20  or  more.  And 
then  It  was  too  late  for  me." 

What  please*;  Rafael  Is  that  It  Is  not  going 
to  be  too  late  for  any  of  his  children.  And 
It  really  hasn't  been  too  late  for  him.  either. 
Rafael's  ability  to  provide  for  his  family  Is 
a  source  of  steady  amazement  to  him.  He 
remarked  about  it  frequently  at  the  dining 
table. 

Rafael's  story  Is  In  a  sense  illustrative  of 
at  leasi  a  portion  of  the  Mexican  story,  an 
ever-increasing  part  of  that  story. 

It  was  the  revolution  that  Rafael  talked 
ab(5ut  that  made  possible  all  the  changes. 

Alfonso  Reyes,  Mexico's  grand  old  man 
of  letters,  once  told  this  correspondent  that 
the  1910  revolution  "triumphed  In  an  In- 
stant" and  "broke  our  fetters."  But  It  was 
to  be  many  years  before  people  like  Rafael 
Gutierrez  were  to  profit  from  the  struggle. 

A     SUBTLE     QUALITY 

The  steps  taken  In  tho  early  days — many 
cf  them  outright  socialism — have  been  tem- 
pered with  experience  For  example,  some 
of  the  eager  enthusiasms  for  the  parcela- 
tion  of  land  Into  small  patches  has  gone  by 
the  board;  more  constructive  methods  of  dis- 
tributing land  have  been  Implemented.  Mis- 
takes, and  there  were  many  In  the  early  days, 
have  been  corrected. 

But  the  original  socialist  plans  serve  as 
the  groundwork  for  what  has  become  Latin 
America's  most  successful  democratic  ex- 
periment. 

There  Is  something  more:  a  certain  subtle 
quality  In  the  Mexican  picture  which  Is  hard 
to  fully  assess.  It  has  to  do  with  patriotism, 
with  being  proud  of  nation.  This  is  not  un- 
familiar In  any  Latin  American  land.  But 
the  Mexican  In  his  patriotism  seems  to  have 
gone  a  step  further  than  his  compatriots  In 
other  parts  of  Latin  America. 

The  Mexican  Is  proud  of  his  land  and  his 
progress.  But  he  Is  more.  He  Is  Inordinately 
proud  of  his  past. 

And  Mexico  has  a  past  of  which  to  be 
proud.  It  Is  an  Indian  past  which  today  Is 
ennobled  In  many  ways  In  the  Mexican  ex- 
perience. The  Mexican  character  is  signi- 
ficantly shaped  by  It.  The  Aztecs  and  the 
Mayas  are  to  Mexicans  what  the  Pilgrim 
forefathers  are  to  North  Americans. 

In  a  word,  Mexico,  unlike  many  of  the 
other  Latin  lands,  accepts  and  boasts  of  Its 
past.  This  subtlety  may  help  explain  why 
Mexico  Is  progressing  so  rapidly. 

Observers  say  Mexico  has  come  to  terms 
with  Itself.  It  has  accepted  Itself  for  what 
It  is — and  Is  building  en  that. 

Whatever  explains  the  Mexican  experience, 
the  Indisputable  fact  remains  that  this 
Spanish-speaking  land  is  Latin  America's 
showcase  of  progress. 

Just  as  Rafael  and  Joseflna  Gutierrez  have 
had  slgnlflcant  success,  so  has  Mexico.  Here 
are  some  of  the  factors : 

An  annual  growth  rate  of  between  8  per- 
cent and  12  percent,  maintained  for  a  dozen 
years  or  so,  Is  based  on  a  steady  growth  of 
Industry  and  exports.  It  Is  Latin  America's 
steadiest  economy. 

AGRICULTURAL    LAG? 

A  political  stability,  affording  the  climate 
for  economic  reform  and  social  evolution,  is 
based  on  a  unique  one-party  arrangement 
and  political  enlightenment. 


A  growing  pattern  of  literacy — with  more 
than  75  percent  of  the  population  considered 
literate  In  the  full  sense  of  the  world. 
Hardly  any  child  in  the  cities  lacks  educa- 
tional opportunity,  and  more  than  half  In 
the  countryside  now  have  such  opportunity. 
Education  Is  the  largest  single  Item  In  the 
Mexican  budget. 

If  anything  has  lagged  over  the  years.  It 
has  been  agriculture.  Just  under  55  percent 
of  the  population  is  engaged  In  some  phase  of 
farming,  but  only  about  20  percent  of  the 
annual  gross  national  product  Is  derived 
from  the  farms. 

Moreover,  the  people  on  the  farms  are  the 
most  unfortunate  people  In  Mexico.  They 
are  the  ones  who  still  lack  educational  op- 
portunity. They  are  the  ones  who  have  ilttle 
opportunity  to  change  their  lot.  They  are 
the  ones  who.  In  the  eyes  of  some  observers, 
pose  the  most  seiious  long-range  threat  to 
any  Mexican  Government. 

Mexico  has  an  odd  stability.  It  Is  based 
on  one-party  government — hardly  democra- 
tic In  North  American  terms,  but  rather  ad- 
mirably suiting  Mexican  needs,  as  most  ob- 
servers of  the  nation  agree.  It  stems  directly 
from  that  revoiution  of  1910.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently leftist  to  carry  out  its  link  with  the 
revolution,  yet  it  partakes  of  aspects  of  capi- 
talism that  would  delight  businessmen  In 
the  United  States. 

In  a  word,  it  is  a  part  socialist,  part  capi- 
talist government  In  which  the  two  mingle 
rather  well. 

The  single  party,  the  Partldo  Revoluclon- 
ario  Instltuclonal  iPRI)  embraces  most  po- 
litical thought  in  the  country,  from  right 
to  left.  Nothing  nappens  In  Mexico  which 
Isn't  approved  by  the  PRI.  Yet  the  PRI  has 
given  Mexico  not  only  stability  and  prog- 
ress but  also  growing  evidence  of  individual 
freedom  and  action. 

Is  there  much  of  a  Communist  threat? 
Hardly. 

RECONCILIATION    SOUGHT 

Communism  exists  in  Mexico  and  Is  in- 
cluded within  the  broad  arms  of  the  PRI. 
Certainly  some  Mexican  leaders  moved  In 
the  direction  of  Communist  philosophy  In 
the  years  after  1910  when  the  Mexican  Rev- 
olution began.  But  the  fears  of  outsiders 
about  communism  In  Mexico  have  been 
largely  misdirected. 

Essentially,  the  PRI  seeks  reconciliation 
with  all  groups  to  effectively  control  them, 
but  also  to  see  what  there  Is  of  worth  In 
these  various  groups. 

The  Mexican  Communist  Party  today  Is  a 
pallid  imitation  of  what  Communist  parties 
are  In  other  parts  of  the  world — Including 
the  United  States.  It  exists,  but  it  Is  a  weak, 
disorganized,  and  middle-of-the-road  party. 

The  party  has  limited  Influence  In  labor 
and  education.  Its  greatest  strength  today 
appears  to  lie  In  the  area  of  agricultural 
workers. 

Mexico  maintains  relations  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc  countries.  The  Soviet  and 
Cuban  embassies  as  well  as  the  Czech  and 
Hungarian  legations  In  Mexico  City  operate 
with  precision  and  correctness. 

On  Cuba,  Mexico  maintains  an  official  pos- 
ture of  hands  off.  But  Mexico  also  watches 
very  carefully  what  comes  In  and  goes  out 
via  the  Mexico  entryway. 

While  maintaining  diplomatic  and  trade 
relations  with  Cuba,  because  Mexico  argues 
that  the  Organization  of  American  States 
sanctions  against  Cuba  are  Illegal,  the  Mexi- 
cans watch  trade  and  travel  carefully. 

Mexican  agents  flngerprlnt,  photograph, 
and  Investigate  everyone  going  Into  and  com- 
ing out  of  Cuba  through  Mexico's  Interna- 
tional airport,  for  example. 

Observers  say  without  equivocation  that 
Mexico's  leading  politicians  are  openly  antl- 
Communlst,  and  the  government  Is  actively 
hostile  to  communism.  But  Mexico's  Gov- 
ernment also  believes  that  maintaining  re- 
lations with  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union  is 


correct,  for  to  do  otherwise  would  be  to  vio- 
late the  traditions  of  nonintervention. 

Failure  to  recognize  a  government  Is  In- 
tervention. Just  as  much  as  physical  armed 
intervention,  the  Mexicans  say. 

YOUNG     LEADERSHIP 

Where  do  Rafael  and  Joseflna  fit  Into  all 
this?  Like  the  majority  of  Mexicans,  they 
are  solidly  supporters  of  the  PRI.  But 
Rafael  says  the  PRI  has  changed,  and  "I've 
changed  with  it.  " 

"it  was  much  more  radical  In  its  early 
days,"  he  comments.  "But  that  was  neces- 
sary. Today,  the  PRI  Is  a  much  less  radical 
party.  What  happened  was  the  replacement 
of  the  old  revolutionaries  like  myself  with 
the  younger  generation." 

And  it  is  the  younger  generation  that 
today  rules  Mexico.  Nothing  in  modern 
Mexico's  makeup  is  more  illustrative  of  the 
change  in  Mexico  than  the  youthfulness  of 
its  leaders.  This  is  a  natural  step,  for  55 
percent  of  all  Mexicans  are  under  20  today. 
and  Just  over  75  percent  are  under  30, 

This  has  been  both  challenge  and  oppor- 
tunity to  Mexico.  "We  think  it  Is  oppor- 
tunity,"  says   President  Diaz  Ordaz 

This,  then,  is  a  young  nation  with  a  gloried 
past  which  'serves  as  underpinning  not  as 
entanglement,"  as  a  Mexican  luwver  phrased 
it. 

In  the  balance  sheet  of  the  hemisphere, 
Mexico  is  the  most  successful,  most  promis- 
ing nation  in  Latin  America  Its  example 
could  well  be  a  p.ittern  for  the  rest  of  Latin 
America  to  follow. 


THE  THREAT  TO  OUR  WATERS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr,  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson]  who  has  been  one  of  the  na- 
tional leaders  in  the  fight  against  water 
pollution,  was  asked  by  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  recently  to  write  a  series  of  arti- 
cles on  our  nationwide  pollution  prob- 
lem. 

This  series  of  articles  explains  in  terms 
the  average  citizen  can  understand  the 
way  in  which  pollution  Is  ruining  our 
fresh  water  assets,  killing  our  fish,  and 
threatening  our  municipal  water  sup- 
plies. The  articles  cover  various  types 
of  pollution  from  municipal  sewage,  in- 
dustrial wastes,  pesticides,  septic  tanks, 
detergent  chemicals,  and  ships.  A  final 
article  In  the  series  suggests  a  new  ap- 
proach to  pollution  prevention. 

This  series  has  reached  a  great  num- 
ber of  readers  through  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  has  since  been  reprinted  in 
the  Waukegan  News-Sun  in  my  State 
and  the  Superior  Evening  Telegram  in 
northern  Wisconsin.  The  articles  are 
among  the  most  comprehensive  articles 
on  our  pollution  crisis  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  ask  unamimous  consent  that  the 
series  be  Inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Threat  to  Our  Waters 

Note. — A  series  of  articles  on  our  nation- 
wide pollution  problem  by  U.S.  Senator  Gay- 
LORD  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin,  who  has  special- 
ized in  this  fleld. 

At  the  request  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
Senator  Gatlord  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin,  re- 
cently prepared  a  series  of  five  articles  for 
newspaper  publication,  describing  our  na- 
tionwide pollution  crisis  in  terms  which  the 
typical  citizen  is  able  to  understand.  The 
articles  tell  of  the  widespread  pollution  of 
American  rivers  and  the  alarming  spread  of 
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poUutlon  todAy  Into  our  Oreat  Lake*  and 
thoiuaod*  of  other  email  inland  lakes. 

One  article  outlines  exactly  how  pollution 
ruins  fresh  water,  klUs  Its  llsh  and  aquatic 
life,  and  makes  It  dlflicult  to  purify  a^n. 
This  article  also  outlines  in  simple  terms  the 
operation  of  a  city  sewage  treatment  plant. 

Subsequent  articles  describe  in  detail  the 
poUutlon  of  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Michigan; 
the  dangers  from  pesticides,  lakeahore  septic 
tanks,  ships  and  detergents.  A  flnal  article 
suggests  a  new  approach  to  pollution  pre- 
vention which  offers  hope  of  meeting  this 
crisis  and  saving  these  waters. 

Senator  Nklooh  was  a  member  of  the  Wla- 
ooDSln  Legislature  for  10  years  and  then 
served  4  years  as  Governor  before  being 
elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1003.  He  has 
•erved  on  the  Senate  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion Suboonunlttee  and  is  the  author  of  many 
bills  in  this  field.  As  OoTemor,  he  won 
national  recognition  for  a  pioneering  pro- 
gram to  save  natural  resources.  He  has  con- 
tinued his  efforts  In  this  field  as  a  Senator. 

Thx  Trbxat  to  Oum  Watixs — I 
(By  Senator  Oatlord  NztaoN) 

WaaKiiraToir.  D.C. — The  fresh  water  lakes 
of  WUoonsln  and  the  Nation — from  the 
smallest  glacial  pool  in  our  north  woods  to 
the  60-milllon-acre  Oreat  Lakes  chain — are 
threataned  with  destruction. 

A  relentless  river  of  pollution,  surging  up 
from  our  expanding  cities  and  our  booming 
Industries,  is  oozing  into  these  once  clear 
waters,  turning  them  from  blue  to  gray,  kill- 
ing the  life  beneath  their  waves,  and  soiling 
their  shores  with  filth  and  scum. 

The  tragedy  of  our  lakes  la  taking  place  at 
a  time  when  we  need  them  as  never  before — 
as  an  irreplaceable  supply  of  drinking  water, 
ss  a  matchless  recreational  outlet,  and  as  a 
priceless  resource  In  commerce  and  Industry. 

An  embattled  New  York  clubwoman  said 
recently:  "We  Americans  are  standing  ankle 
deep  In  sewage,  shooting  rockets  to  the 
moon." 

We  are  fighting  pollution  today,  but  we 
are  losing.  Before  long,  we  must  make  a 
great  decision.  We  must  decide  whether  we 
really  want  to  save  our  lakes  and  our  fresh 
blue  waters.  If  we  want  to  win  this  fight, 
we  must  take  a  historic  turn.  We  must 
create  new  public  agencies,  accept  new  regu- 
lations, and  make  a  massive  investment  in 
faculties  to  correct  and  prevent  pollution. 

Kvery  major  river  system  in  America  is 
asrtoualy  polluted,  from  the  Androscoggin  in 
l<aine  to  the  Columbia  in  the  far  Northwest. 
This  alone  Is  a  great  tragedy.  The  rivers  of 
America  were  our  first  great  highways.  Along 
tbalr  shores  our  settlers  built  their  homes, 
and  there  our  dtles  grew  and  proepered. 

'nisM  mighty  river  systems  were  an  inte- 
gral p*rt  of  America  the  beautiful,  celebrated 
In  poetry  and  song — the  Monongahela,  the 
CumberUnd,  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  the 
Budaon.  the  Delaware,  the  Rio  Grande.  To- 
day we  have  blackened  their  waters  and  filled 
tbalr  valleys  with  sewage,  chemicals,  oil.  and 
traah.  Their  beauty  has  turned  to  ugliness. 
Tbalr  flah  have  died.  Their  waters  which 
ooca  brought  health  and  cleanliness  are  now 
flllad  with  diaasae- producing  germs. 

Prealdenta  once  swam  in  the  Potomac,  jtist 
mlnutea  from  the  White  House.  Today,  in 
a  hot  and  crowded  city  where  children  search 
for  placaa  to  play,  citizens  are  warned  not 
to  let  Potomac  waters  contact  their  skin. 

Kren  In  Wlaconaln,  a  prized  vacatlonland 
rich  In  water  rasourcee.  the  rivers  are  dying. 
The  lAlwaukee,  the  Menomonee  and  the 
Klnnlcklnnlc  are  little  more  than  open  sew- 
ers. The  Fox  River,  a  historic  route  through 
lovely  dtlea  and  rural  scenery,  is  seriously 
polluted  by  paper  mill  wastea.  The  Oconto 
and  tba  Peahtlgo  are  i>olluted.  Even  the 
mlfbtj  ICaalaalppl,  a  paradise  for  boaters, 
huntars,  and  flshermen  and  one  of  the  scenic 
wondara  of  the  Nation,  la  succtimblng  to  a 


sordid  surge  of  (wllutlon.  much  of  It  from 
the  MlnneapoUs-St.   Paul   area. 

With  our  rivers  dead  or  dying,  the  next 
victims  are  our  lakes. 

No  matter  how  btg.  how  deep  and  blue 
they  might  be,  lakes  can  be  killed  by  pollu- 
tion, too.  In  fact,  we  have  made  the  shocking 
discovery  that  once  damaged  by  pollution. 
some  lakes  may  never  be  reclaimed,  while 
even  a  badly  polluted  river  can  usually  be 
flushed  clean 

Once  we  choee  to  use  our  rivers  as  sewers, 
we  designated  our  lakes  as  cesspools  and 
began  their  slow  destruction  Nature  has 
made  a  gallant  effort  to  absorb  our  filth. 
but  even  the  miracles  of  nature  cannot  re- 
store to  purity  the  billions  of  gallons  of 
sewage  and  chemicals  which  are  presently 
ending  up  In  our  lakes. 

Lake  Erie,  a  250-mlle-long  sea.  Is 
sick  and  dying.  For  years  It  has  been  the 
cesspool  for  Detroit.  Toledo.  Cleveland,  and 
dozens  of  other  cities  and  Industries  on  Its 
banks  or  along  lt.s  tributaries.  It  can  absorb 
no  more  and  still  remain  what  It  was— a 
beautiful  blue,  fresh  water  lake,  a  summer 
resort  site,  a  source  of  millions  of  pounds  of 
fish. 

Lake  Michigan  Is  next.  Its  southern  tip — 
the  recreational  front  yard  of  millions,  with 
curving  beaches  and  rolling  pand  dunes — 
is  so  badly  polluted  with  sewage,  oil,  chem- 
icals, and  Iron  slag  that  scientists  doubt  It 
can  ever  be  reclaimed  again. 

Even  our  small  inl.and  lakes,  although 
farther  down  the  list,  are  marked  for  de- 
struction. We  no  longer  dump  untreated 
sewage  Into  them  but  a  subtle  mixture  of 
treated  effluent,  septic-tank  drainage,  runoff 
water  from  fertilized  lawns  and  farm  fields, 
pesticides,  weed  killers,  and  silt  are  aging 
them,  suffocating  them,  convening  them 
from  lakes  to  swamps. 

Their  clear  waters  are  becoming  turbid, 
their  flsh  are  declining,  their  surface  and 
their  sho.'es  .ire  being  spoiled  by  rotting 
algae. 

Our  prosperous  Nation's  thirst  for  water 
la  increasing  at  the  rate  of  25.000  gallons  per 
minute.  We  already  are  using  almost  as 
much  water  as  the  total  supply  available. 
Through  better  reservoirs  and  distribution 
systems  we  can  increase  that  supply  some- 
what, but  we  cannot  keep  pace  with  our  rate 
of  consumption  By  1980  we  will  be  using 
about  600  billion  gallons  a  day  against  a 
supply  of  515  billion.  By  the  year  2000,  we 
will  be  using  1,000  billion  gallons  compared 
with  a  maximum  available  supply  of  650 
The  only  answer  is  to  guard  every  drop  and 
develop  ways  to  use  water  over  and  over 
again. 

Pollution  fKjisons  the  great  natural  reser- 
voirs from  which  most  of  this  water  must 
come.  It  fouls  the  landscape  and  robs  a 
growing  nation  of  Its  most  precious  outdoor 
resources. 

This  series  of  articles  will  describe  our 
nationwide  pollution  problem,  separating  It 
into  parts  which  citizens  can  comprehend. 
Subsequent  articles  will  explore  Just  what 
poUutlon  does  to  our  waters:  how  sewage- 
tre&tment  plants  can  make  water  sweet 
again;  how  municipal  sewage  and  industrial 
wastes  lead  all  other  sources  of  pollution; 
how  ships,  septic  tanks,  pyeatlcldes.  and  other 
forces  create  special  problems  for  our  waters, 
and  finally,  what  the  public  and  our  public 
agencies  can  do  to  fight  this  threat— and  win. 

The  purpose  Is  to  educate,  possibly  to 
arouse,  but  not  to  panic.  As  shocking  and 
widespread  as  it  Is,  there  Is  no  reason  why 
our  pollution  crlsl?  cannot  be  solved  There 
Is  CO  reason  why  a  prosperous  nation  which 
can  shoot  a  rocket  to  the  moon  cannot  as- 
sure Itself  of  a  drink  of  clear,  clean  water. 

Thx  TKaxAT  TO  OxJS  Watzrs — n 
(By  Senator  Gatloro  Nbi,son) 
WAamwoTON,  D.C. — Pollution  is  killing  our 
lakes,  our  fish,  occasionally  our  farm  aniouUs 


and  even  our  fellow  citizens.  This  is  the 
story  of  how  pollution  kills,  and  of  what  we 
are  doing  about  It. 

First  of  all.  pollution  can  kill  by  spreading 
disease,  or  by  direct  poisoning  of  water  and 
food  supplies. 

Sewage  pouring  out  of  our  cities  In  recora 
quantities  contains  enormous  numbers  of 
intestinal  bacteria  which  cause  diseases  such 
as  diarrhea,  dysentery,  enteritis  and  typhoid 
fever.  In  Riverside,  Calif.,  polluted  drinking 
water  recently  killed  3  people  and  made 
more  than  10,000  ill.  In  1961 ,  polluted  oysters 
on  the  gulf  coast  touched  off  a  hepatitis 
outbreak.  Polluted  clams  did  the  same  thing 
on  the  Atlantic  coast.  In  Idaho  and  Wash- 
ington, widespread  intestinal  disease  was 
traced  to  Irrigation  water,  contaminated 
with  sewage. 

Even  more  of  a  threat  than  city  sewage  are 
the  wastes  which  pour  from  our  expanding 
Industries.  In  northern  Illinois,  five  steers 
died  from  drinking  Embarrass  River  water 
which  had  been  poisoned  by  cyanide.  The 
steel  Industry  uses  30  tons  of  phenol  a  day — 
and  one  part  phenol  to  a  billion  parts  of 
water  creates  a  health  hazard.  The  Monon- 
gahela River  draining  the  mining  and  Indus- 
trial areas  of  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 
empties  the  equivalent  of  200,000  tons  of 
sulfuric  acid  each  year  Into  the  Ohio  River, 
the  water  supply  for  millions.  The  same 
water  is  used  and  reused  as  much  as  two  or 
three  times  by  the  cities  along  the  Ohio. 

Some  magnitude  of  the  quantity  of  dis- 
ease-causing bacteria  and  Industrial  jjoisons 
pouring  Into  our  waters  can  be  learned  from 
these  figures: 

Municipal  sewage  discharged  Into  our 
waters — treated  and  untreated — Is  presently 
equal  to  the  untreated  sewage  from  a  nation 
of  75  million  people. 

Industrial  wastes  discharged  Into  our 
waters  are  presently  equal  to  the  untreated 
sewage  from    165  million  people. 

Public  health  officers  are  alert  to  the  dan- 
ger that  pollution  will  spread  disease  or 
poison  our  citizens.  Drinking  water  Is  tested 
regularly.  Strict  standards  are  set  by  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  amount  of  pol- 
lutants It  may  contain.  Chlorine  Is  added 
to  kill  bacteria.  If  people  become  sick, 
prompt  action  usually  is  taken. 

But  there  are  limits  to  our  ability  to  make 
polluted  water  pure  again.  Drinking  water 
in  our  cities  often  has  a  stale  and  musty 
flavor,  a  bad  odor,  or  the  strong  smell  of 
chlorine.  Meanwhile,  even  if  our  drinking 
water  can  be  made  safe,  pollution  goes  right 
on  killing  In  other  ways. 

It  Is  killing  our  lakes  by  stealing  their 
oxygen  and  by  filling  them  with  materials 
which  will  not  decompose. 

Water's  cleansing  and  purifying  quality — 
hailed  by  men  ever  since  Biblical  times — 
comes  from  the  fact  that  it  Is  a  fluid,  con- 
stantly moving  and  mixing,  and  is  rich  In 
oxygen. 

Dump  human  sewage  Into  water  and  na- 
ture's miracle  begins.  The  sewage  Is  mixed 
and  diluted,  spread  over  a  wide  area  by  winds 
and  currents.  Bacteria  In  the  water  attacks 
the  sewage  and  consume  it.  With  amazing 
swiftness,  the  water  is  pure  again.  Nature's 
sewage  disposal  plant  is  working  Its  miracle. 
Oxygen  Is  the  fuel  on  which  this  system 
works. 

But  as  is  so  often  the  case,  man  has  taken 
advantage  of  this  miracle  of  nature.  He 
has  dim[iped  sewage  and  acids,  poisons  and 
garbage  Into  our  waters  In  such  quantity 
that  the  lakes  and  streams  cannot  assimilate 
them. 

Struggling  to  purify  this  torrent  of  filth, 
the  bacteria  in  nature  burn  up  all  the  oxygen 
in  the  water.  Delicate  mayflies  and  other 
forms  of  aquatic  life  quickly  die  from  lack  of 
oxygen.  The  trout,  the  pike,  the  bass  and 
other  game  flsh  which  feed  on  these  delicate 
organisms — and  which  need  oxygen  them- 
selves— roll  over  and  die.    Their  rotting  bod- 
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les  further  pollute  the  water,  and  the  lake 
Is  fast  dying.  The  Public  Health  Service 
documented  the  pollution  deaths  of  18  mil- 
lion flsh  last  year,  but  says  this  Is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  real  toll. 

When  water  is  completely  devoid  of  oxy- 
gen, the  bacteria  attack  anything  they  can 
find — even  the  lake  bottom — in  search  of 
oxygen.  This  sets  off  a  new  chemical  reac- 
tion which  releases  a  putrid  gas,  hydrogen 
sulfide,  which  smells  like  rotten  eggs  and  can 
even  be  fatal  to  humans  In  sufficient  quan- 
tities. 

In  recent  years,  a  dense  fog  of  hydrogen 
sulfide  gas  rose  up  from  the  dead  waters  of 
the  Oconto  River  In  northeastern  Wisconsin, 
sickening  residents  nearby  and  turning 
house  paint  brown.  It  was  a  dramatic  ex- 
ample of  the  final  death  gasp  of  a  body  of 
water,  St.  Louis  had  a  similar  experience 
along  the  polluted  Mississippi. 

Not  all  our  waters  are  being  filled  with  raw 
sewage  and  Industrial  wastes.  But  many  of 
them  still  are  dying,  even  though  more 
slowly,  from  a  disease  known  as  eutrophlca- 
ilonor  aging. 

Even  treated  effluent  from  a  modern  sew- 
age treatment  plant  Is  rich  In  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus  compounds,  basic  ingredients  of 
fertilizer.  Most  of  our  lakes  today  receive 
great  quantities  of  rich  topsoU,  fertilizer  and 
other  nutrients,  draining  from  the  subdi- 
visions, farmlands,  highways  and  drainage 
ditches  all  around  them.  Rich  black  silt 
covers  their  clean  sandy  bottoms.  The 
water  often  becomes  murky.  Weeds  and  al- 
gae begin  to  thrive  In  the  heavy  fertilized 
waters,  almost  like  cancer  cells.  As  this 
unusual  amount  of  plant  growth  matures 
and  dies,  it  becomes  like  sewage.  Bacteria 
use  up  oxygen  trying  to  consume  it,  and  the 
decaying  mess  floats  ashore  or  drifts  on  the 
surface,  giving  off  an  unpleasant  smell. 

Our  Nation  has  Invested  heavily  in  sewage 
treatment  plants  to  protect  our  waters 
and  the  health  of  our  people.  Since  a  new 
Federal  grant  program  was  enacted  in  1957, 
the  Federal  Government  has  provided  $640 
million  and  communities  about  $2.4  billion 
for  a  $3  billion  sewage  treatment  expansion 
program. 

The  first  step  In  sewage  treatment  Is  to 
screen  out  as  much  of  the  solid  material  as 
is  possible.  This  material,  the  most  objec- 
tionable part  of  sewage.  Is  often  disposed  of 
by  incineration  or  burying.  Next,  the  sewage 
flows  through  a  grit  chamber,  to  remove  sand 
and  other  hard  particles  which  wash  in  from 
highways  and  from  off  the  land.  Then  the 
sewage  Is  kept  for  several  hours  in  a  settling 
tank  where  more  solid  material  settles  out  In 
the  form  of  sludge,  which  can  be  reclaimed 
for  fertilizer,  burned,  or  spread  out  over  land 
adjacent   to  the   sewage   disposal   plant. 

This  process  Is  called  primary  treat- 
ment. But  it  Is  really  only  half  the  job. 
Disease-producing  bacteria,  dissolved  salts 
and  chemicals,  detergents  and  many  other 
pollutants  are  not  removed.  Yet  many  com- 
munities have  no  more  than  primary  treat- 
ment facilities,  although  some  of  them  chlo- 
rinate the  discharge  in  an  effort  to  kill  the 
worst  bacteria. 

Every  community  should  also  provide 
"secondary  treatment."  which  duplicates  the 
purifying  process  which  goes  on  in  our  lakes 
and  streams.  The  sewage,  following  primary 
treatment.  Is  placed  in  a  large  holding  tank 
where  bacteria  have  a  chance  to  work.  In 
some  sewage  plants,  the  sewage  Is  constantly 
stirred  up,  brought  Into  contact  with  air 
and  biologically  active  sludge.  In  others  it 
is  sprayed  out  over  a  bed  of  gravel  and  re- 
collected after  trickling  through.  Finally, 
after  passing  through  another  settling  tank, 
and  sometimes  after  chlorine  treatment,  it 
is  discharged  Into  a  lake  or  stream. 

Even  secondary  treatment  removes  only 
about  80  to  90  percent  of  the  material  which 
consumes  oxygen  once  it  reaches  our  lakes. 
It  removes  only  a  small  amount  of  the  dfs- 


solved  solids  in  sewage,  and  very  little  of 
some  of  the  newer  chemicals  which  do  not 
decompose  from  bacterial  action.  Chicago, 
for  instance,  with  a  good  secondary  treat- 
ment plant,  still  discharges  the  equivalent  of 
the  raw  sewage  from  1  miUon  people,  in- 
cluding 1,800  tons  of  solids  per  day.  into 
the  Illinois  waterway. 

That  is  why  a  major  part  of  our  flght 
against  pollution  is  directed  toward  per- 
suading communities  and  industries  to  in- 
stall vastly  Improved  seweige  treatment  sys- 
tems. Even  the  best  systems  available  to- 
day are  not  good  enough.  We  need  greatly 
Improved  techniques  which  can  remove  a 
much  greater  percentage  of  the  pollutants. 


The  Threat  to  Our  Waters — in 
(By  Senator  Gayloro  Nelson) 
Washington.  DC. —  'To  fly  over  Lake  Erie 
and  look  down  Into  the  cloudy  mess  of  mur- 
derous pollution  *   *   •  is   like   reading   the 
flyleaf  of  a  book  on  the  end  of  civilization." 
That  was  the  chilling  comment  recently  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall,  and  it  was 
no  exaggeration      The  Great  Lakes  are  being 
destroyed  by  man's  pollution,  and  nowhere  Is 
the  tragedy  deeper  than  in  Lake  Erie. 

Here  man  has  taken  a  spmrkllng  blue  lake, 
an  Irreplaceable  water  supply  for  10  million 
people  and  a  partner  In  the  economic  pros- 
perity of  our  greatest  American  Industries, 
and  turned  It  into  a  primeval  swamp. 

In  the  2,600-square-mlle  heart  of  the  lake, 
all  the  oxygen  is  gone,  all  the  flsh  and  other 
desirable  aquatic  life  are  dead,  and  the  only 
survivors  are  the  lowly  creatures  that  in- 
habited the  earth  before  life  sprang  from 
Its  waters — bloodworms,  sludgeworms,  sow- 
bugs,  and  bloodsuckers. 

If  the  tragedy  of  Lake  Elrle  Is  repeated  In 
thj  other  Great  Lakes — as  it  well  may  he — 
the  great  Industrial  cities  of  America  would 
be  the  victims  of  the  greatest  natural  re- 
source disaster  In  modern  times. 

To  understand  the  way  we  have  destroyed 
Lake  Erie,  you  should  travel  down  its  tribu- 
taries with  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
which  is  gathering  facts  In  an  11th  hour  ef- 
fort to  save  this  dying  water.  The  lake  Is  a 
product  of  Its  tributaries,  and  they  are  sewers 
of  filth  and  oily  black  scum. 

Take  the  Maumee  River,  for  Instance, 
which  flows  from  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  through 
Defiance  and  Napoleon,  Ohio,  and  on  to  To- 
ledo where  It  Joins  the  lake. 

Directly  below  Port  Wayne,  the  water  has 
too  little  oxygen  to  support  anything  but 
trash  fish  and  lower  organisms.  The  con- 
centration of  the  poisonous  chemical  phenol, 
a  steel  Industry  byproduct  also  known  as 
carbolic  acid,  ranges  anywhere  from  3  to  137 
times  the  amount  prescribed  in  Federal 
drinking  water  standards.  The  count  of 
conform  intestinal  bacteria — which  mu.=t  not 
exceed  1,000  i>er  100  milliliters  for  recrea- 
tional waters — ran  as  high  as  24  million  In 
the  summer — 24,000  times  the  allowable 
maximum. 

"The  stream  bottom  has  heavy  deposits  of 
oily  organic  sludge  and  supports  only  a 
sparse  population  of  pollution-tolerant 
sludgeworms  and  midge  larvae,"  the  Public 
Health  Service  reported. 

A  packing  company  dumps  136  pounds  of 
oil  per  day  into  the  river  at  this  jxjlnt.  A 
plating  company  dumps  38  pounds  of  cyanide 
per  day. 

As  this  polluted  river  oozes  along  toward 
Deflance,  Ohio,  the  oxygen  in  the  water  drops 
even  further.  Deflance  has  a  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  but  whenever  the  river  is  above  a 
certain  level  it  is  simply  closed  down,  and  for 
1  to  2  months  of  every  year,  the  city's  raw 
sewage  goes  directly  into  the  Maumee,  un- 
treated. A  fiberglass  company  dumps  heavy 
quantities  of  phenol.  Concentrations  as 
high  as  22,000  times  above  drinking  water 
standards  were  discovered. 

And  on  the  river  goes  toward  Lake  Erie. 
Just  below  Deflance,  an  automobile  foundry 


plant  dumps  cinders  and  ashes  Into  the  river. 
The  Maumee  is  Joined  by  the  Auglaize  River, 
which  is  even  more  grossly  polluted  than  the 
Maumee.  Finally  we  reach  Napwleon.  Ohio, 
which  draws  its  drinking  water  from  this  pol- 
luted river.  Here  Is  how  the  Public  Health 
Service  describes  the  situation: 

"Taste  and  odor  problems  are  prevalent 
throughout  most  of  the  year  in  the  water 
supplies  at  Deflance  and  Napoleon  •  •  •. 
During  late  spring  •  •  •  the  water  was  de- 
scribed variously  as  musty,  moldy,  earthy, 
fishy,  and  rotten.  The  taste  and  odor  prob- 
lems at  Napoleon  are  similar  to  those  \n  De- 
fiance, with  the  exception  of  additional  in- 
terference from  ammonia  compounds  from 
the  Auglaize  River." 

Here  at  Napoleon  we  suddenly  encounter  a 
nationally  known  firm  which  pumps  10  mil- 
lion gallons  of  water  per  day  from  the  Mau- 
mee River  for  soup  processing.  The  Public 
Health  Service  report  said  the  plant  has  had 
to  shut  down  at  times  because  of  its  inabil- 
ity to  produce  taste  and  odor- free  water 

I  wrote  to  the  firm  and  asked  It  to  com- 
ment on  this  apparently  serious  problem. 
The  firm  replied  that  its  modern  water 
treatment  plant,  using  carbon  filters,  can 
"polish  the  water  to  a  high  quality  '  at  a  cost 
of  10  cents  to  20  cents  per  1,000  gallons.  It 
denied  that  It  had  ever  shut  down  because  of 
water  quality  problems,  but  its  situation 
should  provide  a  dramatic  example  of  tne 
water  quality  problems  facing  industries 
which  must  use  our  soiled  rivers  In  the  pro- 
duction of  food  products. 

Below  Napoleon.  Ohio,  the  Maumee  Is 
severely  polluted.  Forty  percent  of  sam- 
ples taken  showed  presence  of  salmonella,  an 
Intestinal  bacterium  blamed  for  a  recent  out- 
break of  disease  in  Riverside.  Calif. 

When  the  Maumee  reaches  Toledo,  near  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie,  it  gets  its  final  dose  of 
poUutlo  from  the  Toledo  sewage  treatment 
plant  and  local  industries,  including  "oil. 
scum,  metallic  deposits,  and  toxic  materials." 
This  Is  the  story  of  the  Maumee,  and  most 
of  the  other  rivers  which  flow  into  our  dying 
Lake  Erie. 

The  Cuyahoga  flows  through  a  prosperous 
suburb  and  reaches  Lake  Erie  at  Cleveland, 
It  Is  described  as  "debris  filled,  oil  slicked, 
dirty  looking"  throughout,  heavily  loaded 
with  conform  bacteria  and  salmonella.  It 
carries  so  much  oil  that  It  sometimes  catches 
Are  and  fire  breaks  have  been  built  out  into 
the  river. 

In  the  Cleveland  Harbor,  aquatic  life  is  al- 
most gone  although  sludgeworms,  which 
thrive  on  organic  matter,  averaged  400,000 
per  square  meter  on  the  bottom.  Along  the 
Cleveland  lakefront,  there  are  10  public 
beaches  and  the  city  fellows  a  swim  If  you 
must  policy  because  every  beach  shows  high 
counts  of  intestinal  bacteria. 

Multiply  this  disgusting  situation  many 
times  over  and  you  have  the  problem  of  Lake 
Erie.  The  Detroit  River,  which  supplies  1 
percent  of  Lake  Erie's  water,  receives  1,6  bil- 
lion gallons  of  polluted  water  evei^  day,  a 
third  of  It  from  Detroit's  primary  sewage 
treatment  plant  and  the  rest  from  Industry, 
such  as  our  great  automobile  plants. 

Lake  Erie,  shallowest  of  our  Great  Lakes, 
can  simply  take  no  more.  It  discharges  some 
of  its  filth  over  scenic  Niagara  Palls,  further 
soiling  another  g^reat  American  resource,  but 
it  cannot  purge  itself.  Its  multimlUlon 
dollar  fishing  Industry  has  been  ruined.  Its 
summer  resorts  have  been  damaged. 

And  within  its  waters,  a  cancer-like  explo- 
sion of  weeds  and  algae,  blooming  in  a  tank 
of  liquid  fertilizer,  is  sealing  Its  doom. 

Southern  Lake  Michigan  faces  the  same 
crisis,  with  an  added  problem.  Lake  Erie 
water  is  replaced  every  3  years.  Lake  Michi- 
gan takes  100  years  to  do  the  same  thing. 
Meanwhile,  36  municipalities  and  40  indus- 
tries at  its  southern  tip  are  dumping  human 
sewage,  acids,  oil,  flue  dust,  ammonia, 
phenols,    and    detergents   Into   the   lake   in 
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rapidly  Increasing  quantities.  For  64  days 
last  year,  Chicago's  south  side  beaches  were 
unsafe.  Beaches  at  Hammond,  Ind.,  have 
been  closed  for  15  years.  Chicago's  drinking 
water  supply  has  been  threatened. 

The  same  explosion  of  underwater  weeds 
and  algae  Is  forming  in  this  area,  too.  Dense 
meadows  of  cladophora  algae  have  been 
found  along  the  shores  of  Milwaukee.  Racine, 
Chicago,  Oary,  and  Hammond.  The  algae 
has  become  so  thick  at  times  as  to  block  the 
Chicago  water  Intake. 

Wisconsin  cities  and  industries  also  con- 
tribute to  the  slow^ destruction  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan. A  number  of  our  lakeshore  cities  have 
Inadequate  sewage  treatment  plants.  Even 
those  which  are  adequate  usually  are  forced 
to  discharge  raw  sewage  into  Lake  Michigan 
during  heavy  rainstorms.  Milwaukee  area 
swimming  beaches  on  the  vast  blue  lake  have 
been  closed  off  and  on  since  1959, 

One  of  Wisconsin's  greatest  recreational 
resources,  the  choice  Door  County  Peninsula 
and  its  multimillion-dollar  resort  industry,  is 
threatened  by  the  tide  of  pollution  creeping 
up  from  Green  Bay. 

Some  of  the  first  signs  of  pollution  are 
being  seen  in  the  crystal  clear,  deep  waters 
of  Lake  Superior.  Substantial  pollution  is 
showing  up  where  the  lake  flows  through  the 
St.  Mary's  River  at  Sault  St.  Marie. 

The  disease  Is  spreading.  Unless  we  can 
make  a  complete  reversal  of  everything  we 
have  done  in  the  past  generation  or  two,  the 
Great  Lakes,  largest  reservoir  of  fresh  water 
in  the  world,  will  soon  be  ruined. 


Th«    Threat    to    Otm    Waters — IV 
(By  Senator  Gatlorb  Nelson) 

Washington,  D.C. — The  war  against  water 
pollution  Is  mainly  a  battle  to  control  and 
purify  a  flood  of  municipal  sewage  and  in- 
dustrial wastes. 

But  while  flghtlng  this  main  front  battle. 
we  face  a  growing  number  of  other  pollution 
problems  which  must  be  fought  separately: 

Household  septic  tanks,  many  of  them 
poorly  designed  and  overburdened,  are  leak- 
ing pollutants  into  some  of  our  choicest  lakes 
and  wild  rivers. 

Ships  and  pleasure  craft  are  discharging 
raw  sewage,  often  in  the  worst  places,  close 
to  water  intakes  and  in  some  of  our  recrea- 
tional harbors. 

Pesticides,  weed  killers  and  other  new 
chemicals  are  creeping  into  our  lakes  and 
streams,  threatening  flsh  and  wildlife  and 
even  public  health. 

No  matter  how  many  billions  we  spend  on 
new  city  and  Industrial  waste  treatment 
plants,  we  will  not  meet  these  threats.  They 
must  be  fought  separately.  They  should 
not  be  shrugged  off  merely  because  they  are 
atatlatlcally  small.  If  these  special  kinds 
of  pollution  were  to  destroy  our  8,000  inland 
lakes  In  Wisconsin,  our  flsh  and  wildlife.  It 
would  be  no  comfort  to  know  that  such 
pollution  was  only  a  trickle  compared  to  the 
■«wage  New  York  dumps  into  the  Hudson 
River.  We  must  flght  even  a  trickle  of  pollu- 
tion from  these  sources  at  the  same  time 
that  we  flght  the  flood  from  cities  and 
industries. 

Septic  tanks  are  one  of  our  most  serious 
pollution  problems,  as  veteran  Wisconsin 
Cooaarvatlon  Commissioner  Guido  Rahr, 
recently  pointed  out.  This  is  a  nationwide 
problem,  Involving  roughly  one-third  of  our 
populaUon,  but  it  is  especially  critical  for 
our  Inland  lakes. 

In  a  septic  tank,  burled  in  the  ground  near 
a  home  or  cottage,  solids  are  supposed  to 
settle  to  the  bottom  and  bacteria  are  sup- 
poaed  to  consume  much  of  the  waste.  As 
the  tank  Alls,  liquid  overflows  through  a 
drmlnage  field  of  porous,  underground  pipes. 
The  success  of  such  a  system  depends  on  its 
alas,  dealfn  and  construction,  nature  of  the 
■oU  and  water  table,  demands  made  upon 
it.  and  many  other  factors.  But  generally 
speaking,  septic  tanks  spell   trouble.    They 


often  are  homemade  or  poorly  built.  They 
may  have  been  built  for  an  elderly  couple 
and  are  now  being  used  by  a  growing  family 
using  10  times  as  much  water  in  an  age  of 
automatic  washing  machines,  dishwashers, 
and  disposals.  Time  works  against  them. 
As  an  area  builds  up,  as  water  use  soars,  there 
comes  a  time  when  the  soil  simply  can  ab- 
sorb no  more. 

All  these  problems  are  magnified  in  a  lake- 
shore  setting  where  we  usually  find  inex- 
pensively constructed  cottages,  small  lot 
sizes,  and  little  governmental  .supervision  of 
building  practices  or  public  health  problems. 
And  worst  of  all,  a  lake  Is  the  very  place 
where  septic  tank  wastes  drain.  This  pol- 
lution may  cause  a  real  health  hazard,  but 
In  any  event  u  will  fertilize  the  lake,  causing 
algae  and  weeds  to  grow  rapidly.  Ultimately 
it  will  cause  the  lake's  destruction.  This 
tragedy  is  occurring  rapidly  In  some  of  our 
most  remote  and  unspoiled  recreational 
areas. 

Pleasure  craft  pollution  of  small  Inland 
lakes  is  being  brought  under  control  by  strict 
State  laws,  with  Wisconsin  leading  the  way. 
But  boat  and  ship  pollution  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  their  harbors,  our  river  systems, 
and  coastal  harbors  is  growing.  Residents  in 
prize  resort  areas  and  some  boaters  are  com- 
plaining about  odors,  ugly  material  in  the 
water,  and  a  possible  threat  to  the  healtli 
of  swimmers.  The  t>oating  boom  and  the 
practice  of  boats  clustering  together  in  ma- 
rinas or  in  choice  anchorages  concentrates 
the  problem. 

Pew  commercial  or  military  vessels  have 
any  facilities  for  waste  retention  or  treat- 
ment. They  discharge  raw  sewage,  garbage, 
tin  cans,  paper  cartons,  lumber,  old  mat- 
tresses, and  furniture.  Worst  of  all.  they 
discharge  oil,  which  does  not  decompose  as 
other  wastes  do,  but  which  can  ruin  our 
waters,  our  beaches  and  our  wildlife  for 
years  to  come.  Some  ships,  and  the  marine 
terminals  which  service  them,  deliberately 
dump  oil  Into  the  water.  Sometimes  it 
happens  by  accident,  when  an  oil  tanker 
hose  pulls  lose  from  a  shoreline  storage 
tank.  Some  ships  pump  water  into  their 
oil  tanks  to  stabilize  the  ship  when  it  is 
empty,  then  pump  out  this  oily  and  watery 
mixture  before  they  refill. 

In  any  form,  oil  is  extremely  damaging  to 
our  waters.  Neither  our  laws  nor  facili- 
ties— aboard  ship  or  at  sliore  terminals — are 
presently  adequate  to  control  this  problem. 

But  pesticides  and  other  new  chemicals 
are  the  gravest  of  all  these  special  pollution 
problems.  As  the  Senate  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  Subcommittee  stall  said  in  a  re- 
cent report: 

"Many  of  these  (new  chemical)  com- 
pounds are  not  affected,  or  only  partly  so, 
by  present-day  water  and  sewage  treatment 
processes.  Some  even  Interfere  with  these 
treatment  processes,  making  them  less  effec- 
tive In  removing  the  ordinary  wastes  for 
which  they  were  designed.  Some  synthetic 
chemical  wastes  cause  tastes  and  odors.  A 
large  number  are  highly  toxic  to  flsh  and 
aquatic  life.  Many  do  not  respond  to  bio- 
logical treatment  and  persist  in  streams  for 
long  distances  •  •  V  We  do  not  know  the 
long-range  toxic  effects  of  these  new  syn- 
thetics on  man." 

The  chemical  Industry  Is  the  f.istest  grow- 
ing segment  of  American  Industry.  Today's 
sales  win  double  by  1975. 

Much  of  the  concern  ceriters  in  bug  and 
weed  killers,  such  as  DDT  and  2-4D.  We 
are  now  using  more  than  700  million  pounds 
a  year  of  synthetic  pesticides  and  other 
agricultural  chemicals  of  45.000  different 
varieties.  We  expect  to  increa.se  this  quan- 
tity tenfold  in  the  next  20  years.  Each  new 
pesticide  Is  generally  more  toxic  than  its 
predecessor.  They  are  being  sprayed  and 
dusted  all  across  the  landscape,  and  they 
are  building  up  In  our  waters. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  traced  the 
death   of   7   million   flsh    in   the   Mississippi 


River  to  the  pesticides,  endrin  and  dleldrin. 
which  washed  Into  the  river  off  the  land  or 
were  discharged  by  industries  producing 
them. 

A  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
official  recently  stated:  "DDT  is  so  prevalent 
around  the  globe  that  there  is  no  way  to 
prevent  it  from  shov/ing  up  In  food  or  in  liv- 
ing matter.  The  residue  of  DDT  or  its  cous- 
ins has  been  found  in  penguins  in  Antarc- 
tica, In  reindeer  in  Alaska,  in  seals,  even  In 
flsh  caught  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands." 

It  also  has  been  found  in  flsh  and  wildlife 
in  northern  Wisconsin. 

One  part  of  DDT  in  1  billion  parts  of 
water  will  kill  blue  crabs  In  8  days. 

Flsh  and  other  animals  taking  in  such 
poisonous  cliemicals  over  a  period  of  time 
build  up  a  concentration  within  their  bodies 
which  is  far  greater  than  that  in  the  water. 

Detergents  have  posed  another  special 
problem.  The  most  popular  detergent  chem- 
ical, alkyl  benzene  sulfonate,  did  not  break 
down  easily  In  sewage  plants  or  in  water 
supplies.  It  covered  sewage  plants,  lakes  and 
streams  with  mountains  of  foam,  blighted 
recreational  waters,  and  threatened  aquatic 
life. 

Under  the  pressure  of  Wisconsin  legislatloti 
and  bills  introduced  In  the  Congress,  the 
soap  and  detergent  Industry  has  now  changed 
over  to  a  different  chemical  which  it  claims 
will  decompose,  at  least  in  properly  func- 
tioning sewage  treatment  plants.  This  Is  yet 
to  be  adequately  demonstrated. 

We  still  have  much  to  learn  about  deter- 
gents and  other  new  chemical  compounds. 
To  regulate  their  manufacture  and  their  use 
In  order  to  keep  them  out  of  the  water,  or  to 
develop  new  ways  to  remove  them  once  they 
get  in,  may  require  greatly  expanded  research 
and  possibly  new  State  and  Federal  legis- 
lation. 

The    Threat    to    Our    Waters-- V 
(By   Senator   Gaylord   Nelson) 

Washington,  D.C. — We  are  losing  the  bat- 
tle today  to  save  our  lakes  and  streams — 
losing  it  to  municipal.  Industrial,  and  com- 
mercial pesticide  pollution,  which  we  toler- 
ated for  all  too  long  while  it  grew  to  mon- 
strous proportions. 

We  can  start  to  win  that  battle  only  when 
we  stop  tolerating  pollution  and  make  it  cur 
public  pwlicy  to  prevent  it. 

To  make  such  a  decision  will  be  painful. 
It  win  cost  money — perhaps  $50  to  $100  bil- 
lion over  the  next  decade  and  a  half.  It  will 
be  bitterly  resisted  by  influential  segments 
of  Industry  and  at  many  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

But  a  national  policy  of  pollution  preven- 
tion actually  would  eliminate  many  of  the 
reasons  why  cities  and  industries  resist  ef- 
forts to  clean  up  pollution.  At  present,  they 
are  afraid  that  the  cost  will  put  them  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage.  Competition  ex- 
ists today  between  the  50  States,  hundreds  of 
cities,  and  thousands  of  industries.  Pollu- 
tion control  is  a  significant  cost  factor.  An 
industry,  or  a  city  which  wants  to  be  a  home 
to  Industry,  finds  it  economically  Impossible 
to  clean  up  its  wastes  unless  its  competitors 
clean  up  too. 

Furthermore,  a  city  such  as  St.  Louis,  en 
the  Mississippi  River,  has  little  incentive  to 
clean  up  the  dirty  water  coming  down  from 
as  far  north  as  Minneapolis,  when  the  main 
beneficiaries  of  this  costly  effort  will  be  the 
cities  to  the  south. 

Our  goal  must  be  to  prevent  pollution,  and 
our  objective  must  be  clean  water.  Our 
methods  of  the  past  are  outmoded  and  have 
failed.  Under  our  historical  approach  we 
have  polluted  every  major  river  system  in 
America.  We  have  all  but  destroyed  Lake 
Erie,  and  the  rest  of  the  Great  Lakes  are  well 
on  the  way  to  destruction.  Thousands  of 
our  Inland  lakes  have  been  damaged  by  pol- 
lutants and   nutrients  draining  Into  them. 
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and  most  of  the  rest  will  Join  them  in  a  rela- 
tive handful  of  years. 

Obviously,  our  approach  to  the  problem 
must  be  altered  and  our  effort  enormously 
expanded. 

The  Idea  of  punitive  legislation  and  strict 
enforcement  alone  has  simply  failed.  Tech- 
nical assistance,  substantial  financial  aids 
to  industry  and  municipalities  must  be  used. 
Direct  grants,  matching  funds,  and  fast  tax 
writeoffs  to  industry  are  necessary  to  accom- 
plish our  objective. 

The  difference  between  a  policy  of  jxillu- 
tlon  prevention  and  our  present  policy  is 
obvious  if  you  look  at  what  is  now  being 
done — by  local  governments,  by  Industry,  by 
the  States  and  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Locally,  our  cities  with  Federal  help  have 
spent  $1.5  billion  In  the  past  2  years  for  new 
treatment  facilities.  Yet  we  are  rapidly  los- 
ing ground  every  day. 

We  have  1,500  communities  with  13  mil- 
lion residents  with  no  sewage  treatment 
whatever,  another  1.500  communities  with 
17  million  residents  with  inadequate  treat- 
ment. We  have  almost  60  million  residents 
in  communities  with  combined  storm  and 
sanitary  sewers,  which  fill  our  lakes  and 
streams  with  raw  sewage  during  heavy  rains. 
It  is  now  clear  that  our  rapidly  growing 
cities  will  not  move  fast  enough  on  their 
own  to  meet  this  problem  and  could  not 
even  if  they  wanted  to. 

Bad  as  the  municipal  sewage  problem  is. 
Industrial  pollution  Is  far  more  serious,  and 
Industry  Is  spending  far  less  than  cities  to 
correct  the  problem. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
estimates  that  industry  is  spending  $100 
million  a  year  on  pollution  control,  although 
the  total  may  be  greater.  Many  industries 
have  performed  brilliantly.  But  the  overall 
record  is  one  of  massive  failure.  Industry 
presently  discharges  twice  as  much  waste 
into  our  waters  as  all  our  cities  combined, 
and  many  of  its  wastes  are  especially  deadly 
and  hard  to  treat.  By  1970,  industrial  wastes 
discharged  into  our  waters — even  after 
treatment — will  have  a  pollution  effect  equal 
to  the  untreated  raw  sewage  from  210  mil- 
lion people. 

If  our  goal  Is  to  prevent  pollution,  indus- 
trial pollution  must  be  fought  with  a  car- 
rot and  a  stick.  Direct  grants  to  Industry 
or  fast  tax  writeoffs  for  construction  of  pol- 
lution facilities  seem  fully  Jiistified.  The 
cost  of  the  cleanup  of  the  waters  of  Amer- 
ica is  going  to  be  paid  for  by  the  consumer. 
either  in  the  price  of  the  product  he  buys 
or  the  taxes  he  pays,  or  more  likely  in  a  com- 
bination of  both. 

At  the  same  time,  enforcement  of  laws 
against  industrial  pollution  must  be  fair  and 
firm.  Since  water  travels  across  State 
boundaries  underground  and  on  the  surface, 
we  must  establish  sound  water  quality  stand- 
ards and  enforce  them  at  the  local.  State, 
and  national  level. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  new  sugges- 
tions is  a  water-pollution  tax,  under  which 
Industries  would  be  charged  according  to  the 
quantity  and  the  nature  of  the  pollutants 
they  discharge. 

One  vital  step  in  fighting  industrial  pol- 
lution is  to  require  Industries  to  reveal  the 
nature  of  their  wastes.  Many  Industries 
presently  refuse  to  give  this  information  to 
State  or  Federal  offlclals. 

The  failure  to  control  pollution  at  the 
State  level  is  especially  painful  to  admit. 
Our  own  State  of  Wisconsin  was  a  pioneer  in 
water  pollution  control,  beginning  In  1925. 
Progress  has  been  made  In  controlling  wastes 
from  some  of  the  major  polluters  but  even 
more  rapidly  new  polluters  have  come  onto 
the  scene.  A  veteran  capital  correspondent 
recently  described  our  State  machinery  as 
"hopelessly  inadequate."  The  chairman  of 
our  State  committee  on  water  pollution  said 
recently:  "In  medicine  and  social  problems, 


the  general  approach  is  to  take  preventive 
measures,  but  in  pollution  control  we  can't 
treat  a  given  situation  until  after  it  occurs." 
A  1964  study  described  many  of  our  loveliest 
historic  rivers  as  "grossly  polluted."  Many  of 
our  choicest  lakes  and  recreational  rivers  are 
turning  up  bad  water  samples.  Our  widely 
hailed  State  system,  though  led  by  consci- 
entious men,  Is  understaffed,  underfinanced, 
and  lacking  adequate  enforcement  power. 
The  system  has  failed  to  do  the  Job  as  it  has 
in  every  other  State. 

Even  our  Federal  program  Is  Inadequate. 
We  have  recently  centralized  our  Federal 
pollution  flght  in  a  new  subcabinet  officer, 
increased  Federal  grants  for  sewage  facility 
construction,  and  greatly  expanded  research 
into  water  resources  and  pollution.  But  we 
still  do  not  have  a  Federal  program  for  pre- 
venting pollution.  We  have  175  pollution 
experts  at  work — conducting  autopsies  on 
dead  or  dying  waters.  We  are  devoting  6 
years  and  $12  million  to  studying  Great 
Lakes  pollution.  Yet  it  will  be  25  or  50 
years  before  we  can  get  to  the  waters  which 
today  are  still  clean — by  which  time  those 
waters  will  be  ruined  too. 

Federal  enforcement  also  Is  slow  and  weak. 
In  10  years,  only  one  case  has  been  taken 
to  court,  and  then  a  court  order  to  a  com- 
munity to  build  a  treatment  plant  was  nulli- 
fied when  the  local  voters  turned  down  a 
bond  issue  to  finance  it.  Federal  action 
to  clean  up  the  Potomac  began  In  1957.  A 
hopeful  estimate  now  sets  1975  as  the  time 
when  it  might  be  fit  for  swlnunlng  again — 
a  delay  of  18  years. 

Our  newly  expanded  Federal  grant  pro- 
gram to  help  cities  build  treatment  facili- 
ties will  offer  $43  million  next  year  to  the 
pollution-soaked  Great  Lakes  States.  Yet  a 
Federal  official  estimates  that  it  would  cost 
$20  billion  over  10  years  to  clean  them  up. 

Even  though  the  hotir  Is  late,  I  believe  we 
can  still  reverse  the  trend  and  restore  the 
fresh  waters  of  America.  We  need  new  na- 
tional programs  and  we  need  to  coordinate 
them  with  a  vigorous  new  effort  by  the  States 
and  private  Industry. 

To  summarize,  here  are  some  of  the  funda- 
mental things  we  need: 

EXPANDED  FEDERAL  GRANTS 

It  is  roughly  estimated  that  the  pollu- 
tion cleanup  cost  will  be  $50  to  $100  billion. 
Over  a  10-  or  15-year  period,  we  should  make 
Federal  grants,  matching  funds  and  rapid 
tax  writeoffs  available  In  such  quantities  to 
industry  and  municipalities.  The  return, 
economically  and  in  recreational  values,  will 
be  several  hundred  times  that  cost,  which  Is 
one  or  two  times  the  a:inual  defense  budget. 
Saving  the  quality  of  our  environment  Is 
surely  worth  that  Investment. 

COMPREHENSIVE    FEDERAL    WASTE    DISPOSAL 
RESEARCH    PROGRAM 

Our  present  antiquated  disposal  system 
relies  upon  our  waters  to  absorb  the  waste  of 
modern  society.  Modern  science  and  tech- 
nology have  never  been  brought  fully  to  bear 
upon  the  problem.  Substantial  research 
grants  should  be  made  to  private  Industry 
and  universities  to  develop  new  methods  and 
devices  to  refine,  use,  neutralize,  or  destroy 
pollutants.  We  must  evaluate  chemical 
pesticides  and  their  effect  upon  the  environ- 
ment. Those  which  threaten  to  destroy  our 
environment  should  be  outlawed. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  ALTERNATIVE  WASTE  MANAGE- 
MENT SYSTEMS  BY  USE  OF  COMPUTER  TECH- 
NIQUES 

We  need  to  develop  programs  that  take  Into 
consideration  the  total  problem  of  air,  water, 
and  soil  pollution.  Research  contracts 
should  be  made  with  private  industry  to  in- 
ventory and  evaluate  the  whole  waste  man- 
agement problem;  and  to  compute  waste 
management  costs  and  propose  alternative 
management  plans  to  meet  the  problem. 


EIVER  AND  LAKESHORE  ZONING 

At  the  State  and  local  level,  zoning  to  p>ro- 
tect  the  beauty  and  Integrity  of  the  shoreline 
is  crucial  If  we  are  to  save  our  lakes  from 
destruction  by  slltation  and  fertilization. 
Failure  to  act  now  will  mark  the  end  of  our 
lakes  In  the  next  20  or  30  years. 

I  am  confident  that  the  people  across  this 
country  are  prepared  and  anxious  to  support 
creative  and  constructive  measures  to  en- 
hance and  preserve  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment. What  is  needed  now  is  leadership 
and  action  by  our  legislative  bodies  at  the 
local.  State,  and  National  level. 


A  SENATE  NOR'EASTER:   PELL  OP 
RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  life  stories  of  our  colleagues  of  the 
Congress  we  are  usually  confined  to  the 
bare  bones  summary  of  the  Congres- 
sional Directory. 

We  are  deprived  of  the  episodes  of 
history,  romance,  and  adventure  at- 
tached to  the  careers  of  our  everyday 
friends  and  associates. 

Once  in  a  while  writers  from  "the  out- 
side world"  are  captivated  by  the  thread 
of  romance  they  perceive — and  tliey  are 
able  to  weave  a  true  and  entrancing 
stor>-  of  the  human  history  of  those  who 
share  this  Senate  with  us. 

During  the  holiday  season,  two  such 
writers,  Francis  M.  Stephenson  and 
Jerry  Lisker,  of  the  New  York  Sunday 
News,  developed  such  a  theme  out  of  the 
life  and  times  of  my  Rhode  Island  col- 
league and  dear  friend,  Claiborne  Pell. 

I  intend  to  trespass  on  the  native 
modesty  of  the  Junior  Senator  by  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  their  story — 
"A  Senate  Nor'easter:  Pell  of  Rhode 
Island"  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  alone  the  story  of  a  young  man  who 
for  himself  chose  the  strenuous  path  of 
political  preferment  and  public  service — 
but  one  who  follows  the  "call  of  the 
blood"  in  carrying  on  a  family  tradition 
of  such  service. 

It  will  give  further  understanding  of 
the  roots  of  my  associate  in  our  State 
of  Rhode  Island  and  explains  something 
of  the  response  of  his  fellow  Rhode  Is- 
landers in  rewarding  Claiborne  Pell 
with  their  support. 

I  could  wish  that  the  fine  photographs 
that  embellish  the  story  might  have  been 
included — but  the  plain  type  provides 
a  fascinatinc  tale  of  wealth  wisely  used — 
of  talents  diligently  developed — and  of 
hard  work  willingly  invested  in  what  you 
and  I  know  to  be  the  grueling  demands 
of  the  Senate  day  of  duty. 
Exhibit  I 

A   Senate   Nob'easter:    Pell   of   Rhode 
Island 

(By  Fnmcls  M.  Stephenson  and  Jerry  Lisker) 
Socialite  Claiborne  Pell,  of  Newport,  really 
meant  business  when  he  upset  the  politicians 
and  got  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  from  Rhode 
Island  In  1960  In  his  first  race  for  public 
office. 

Wealthy  and  secure  In  his  Job  for  6  years, 
the  young  Democratic  Senator  (now  47) 
might  have  settled  naturally  and  easily  Into 
the  social  whirl  of  the  Capital      He  chose  to 
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work — Jvut  as  be  ruiu  2  to  5  miles  at  a 
stretch  a  couple  or  more  times  a  week  to  keep 
In  condition. 

And  so  It  came  about  this  fall  that  the 
slender,  6-foot- 1,  brown-haired  Pelx,  who 
has  a  touch  of  the  Lincoln  look,  stood 
proudly  by  as  President  Johnson  signed  on 
successive  days  two  important  bills  he  bad 
pioneered  in  Congress: 

1.  Authorization  of  a  990  million.  3-year 
program  in  high-speed  rail  transportation. 
The  ailing  Boston-New  York-Washington 
rail  lines  serving  this  crowded  northeast 
corridor  of  the  Nation  will  be  used  as  a 
pilot  project  with  modem  trains  running  up 
to  150  miles  per  hour. 

2.  Creation  of  a  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  with  (21  million 
a  year  in  subsidies  to  artists,  performers,  and 
scholars. 

The  Senate  also  baa  passed  another  Pell 
bill  with  far-reaching  potentialities,  author- 
izing a  $500,000  study  of  the  desirability  of 
converting  U.S.  weights  and  measures  to  the 
metric  system.  This  has  encountered  a  road- 
block from  Chairman  Howaso  SMrrH.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Virginia,  of  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee, who  is  nearly  twice  Pell's  age.  The 
antimetrlc  SMrrH  is  82. 

Por  these  rare  achievements  by  a  Junior 
Senator,  Pkll  heads  back  for  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  89t,h  Congress  convening  next 
month  with  a  tribute  from  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Majority  Leader  Mixk  Mansitsld,  of 
Montana.  The  party  pilot  took  note  in  the 
CoNORzasiONAL  Rkx)ro  of  Pell's  "rare,  two 
milestone"  measures  signed  on  successive 
days  by  the  President. 

During  the  current  congressional  recess 
the  popular  Senator  and  Mrs.  Pell  returned 
to  Washington  as  guest  of  President  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  at  their  White  House  dinner 
for  Princess  Margaret  Rose,  of  Great  Britain. 
It  was  the  big  social  bash  of  the  season,  and 
the  Pklls  were  among  the  select  140  in- 
vited. 

In  this  age  of  campaigning  by  TV,  the  tall, 
dark-haired,  trim  Senator  and  his  beautiful 
blonde  heiress  wife  certainly  have  all  of  the 
photogenic  qualifications.  Also,  they  have 
the  desire,  determination,  energy  and  money 
to  get  their  dreams  accomplished.  Quite  a 
couple. 

Agreeing  that  he  had  accomplished  con- 
siderable ( if  not  a  record ) ,  f or  a  first-term 
Senator,  Pxu.  commented  to  us:  "I  have 
been  very  fortunate."  He  is  talking  about 
more  programs — increased  college  scholar- 
ships, aea  studies,  and  a  bridge  connecting 
the  tip  of  Long  Island  and  either  Rhode  la- 
land  or  Connecticut — if  he  Is  reelected  next 
fall.    Hla  chances  look  good. 

WXD  TO  A.  *  p.  HEIRESS 

The  personable,  hard-working  Senator  is 
apparently  as  full  of  ideas  and  energy  as  he 
is  of  money  and  distinguished  forebears. 
His  own  family  was  wealthy  and  belonged  to 
the  East's  smart  400.  He  married  Nuala 
O'Donnell,  heiress  to  the  Hartford  family 
fortune  of  the  A.  &  P.  grocery  chalnstores. 
They  have  four  children. 

The  Senator's  persistence  in  maintaining 
close  contact  with  his  State  probably  aroused 
his  interest  in  improving  the  railroad  service 
along  the  east  coast  megalopolis  between 
Washington  and  Boston.  He  travels  home 
about  every  weekend,  using  what  he  calls 
the  railroad  "waker"  (sleeper)  one  way,  and 
the  plane  another. 

In  1963  be  proposed  creation  of  an  eight- 
State  public  authority  to  acquire,  modernize 
and  operate  the  railroad  passenger  faciUUee 
from  Boston  to  Washington,  a  route  of  456 
miles  with  New  York  City  midway. 

In  tbla  megalopolis  he  said  more  than  37 
mininn  people  live,  almost  30  percent  of  the 
Nation's  manufacturing  is  done  and  21  per- 
cent of  our  retail  establlsbmenta  are  located. 

The  idea  proroked  widespread  attention 
and  support  and  President  Kennedy  asked 
tb»  Commerce  Depertment  to  investigate  the 


idea  of  improving  the  declining  rail  service. 
Last  year  Commerce  decided  to  go  ahead  with 
a  program,  enlisting  aid  from  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  President  Johnson 
asked  Congress  this  year  for  820  million  to 
push  research  into  high-speed  rail  service  for 
the  East  and  Congress  gave  him  $90  million 
for  a  3 -year  program. 

ONE-HUNDRED-rrrTT-Mn-E-PER-HOUH     TRAINS 
READT 

In  signing  the  bill  September  30  Johnson 
said  new  cars  capable  of  up  to  150-mlle-an- 
hour  speeds  would  be  In  service  between  New 
York  and  Washington  by  the  fall  of  next 
year.  These  are  expected  to  cut  the  present 
minimum  time  of  3  hours  and  45  minutes 
under  3  hours. 

On  December  10  the  Government  gave  a 
$952,000  contract  to  the  Budd  Co.  of  Philadel- 
phia to  construct  four  self-propelled  test  cars 
capable  of  traveling  150  miles  per  hour.  By 
next  fall,  the  Commerce  Department  said,  the 
cars  will  be  coupled  together  for  a  test  run 
without  passengers  over  a  17-mlIe  stretch  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  between  New 
Brunswick,  and  Trenton,  N.J.  The  super- 
train  Is  on   Its  v.ay. 

Similar  faster  service  will  be  provided  be- 
tween Boston  and  F>rovidence.  The  winding 
route  of  the  New  Haven  along  the  coastline 
between  New  York  and  Providence  hampers 
a  speedup  there 

Nevertheless,  the  United  Aircraft  Corp.  has 
propoaed  building  160-mlle-an-hour  trains 
for  the  New  York-Hartford  run.  The  trains 
would  use  aircraft  engines  and  a  design  tech- 
nology capable  of  rutting  the  time  for  the 
lOp-mlle  trip  from  the  current  2'2  hours  to  1 
hour  and  40  minutes.  Pell's  bill  got  things 
going. 

Senator  Pfxl  said,  after  the  White  House 
ceremony,  "this  will  help  us  immediately." 
He  insisted  "we  have  to  give  our  people  what 
Japan  and  Europe  provide."  High-speed 
trains  are  operating  there.  He  thought  the 
benefits  would  aid  the  tottering  bankrupt 
New  Haven,  on  which  Westchester  and  Con- 
necticut depend  as  commuter  regions. 

The  next  day.  October  1,  President  John- 
son signed  the  arts  bill,  originally  sponsored 
by  Pell. 

Although  making  his  first  run  for  elective 
office,  Claiborne  Pell  was  not  exactly  a  polit- 
ical neophyte  when  he  plunged  into  the  Dem- 
ocratic primary  In  1960  against  former  four- 
term  Gov.  Dennis  Roberts,  the  organization 
candidate  for  the  Senate,  Making  It  a  three- 
way  race  was  an  even  more  prominent  Demo- 
crat, former  Governor  and  Senator  J.  Howard 
McOrath.  who  had  been  Attorney  General 
in  President  Truman's  Cabinet,  The  fast- 
moving  Pell— using  his  fluent  command  of 
the  French.  Italian,  and  Portugue.-^e  lan- 
guages, his  bulging  purse.  TV  and  radio,  and 
his  political  blood  overwhelmed  by  almost 
2  to  1  his  two  seasoned  opponents,  He  be- 
came the  first  and  only  Democratic  candidate 
in  Rhode  Island  to  win  nomination  without 
organization  endorsement  On  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  In  November.  Pell  even  outdis- 
tanced his  friend.  preslder.tl;d  choice,  John 
F.  Kennedy,  in  defeating  his  Republican  foe. 
Raoul  Archambault.  Jr. 

Pell  won  the  Senate  seat  vacated  by  Theo- 
dore Francis  Green  who  retired  in  1960  at 
93 — the  oldest  man  ever  to  serve  In  the  Sen- 
ate. Green  observed  his  98th  birthday  on 
October  2. 

Actually,  the  bold  young  campaigner  had 
been  schooled  In  politics  from  childhood. 
His  father,  the  late  Herbert  C.  Pell,  was 
elected  to  Congress  Just  days  before  Clai- 
borne was  born  here  In  New  York  City  No- 
vember 22,  1918. 

Representative  Pell  was  one  of  the  few 
Democrats  ever  elected  from  Manhattan's 
"Bilk  stocking"  district.  He  served  one  term 
and  then  became  Democratic  State  chairman 
for  4  years  during  the  administration  of 
Oov.  Al  Smith.  President  Rooeevelt  named 
the  senior  Psix  Minister  to  Portugal  in  1937 


and  then  to  Hungary  In  1941.  As  American 
representative  on  the  United  Nations  War 
Crimes  Commission  after  the  war  he  ad- 
vocated hanging  for  all  members  of  the 
Gestapo. 

The  Senator's  great-grandfather.  J.  F,  H. 
Claiborne,  was  a  Congressman  from  Missis- 
sippi. Another  relative,  W.  C,  C,  Claiborne. 
was  first  Governor  of  the  Louisiana  Territory. 
and  another,  George  M.  Dallas,  was  Demo- 
cratic Vice  President  with  President  James 
K.  Polk.  1845-49. 

COAST  GCARS  VET 

Pell  once  related  he  Is  also  a  descendant 
of  an  Indian  chief.  He  told  the  Senate  that 
an  ancestor,  Thomas  Pell,  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Slwanoy  chief,  Wampage.  in  about 
1700,  He  was  speaking  for  more  generous 
treatment  of  the  Seneca  Indians  In  flooding 
of  their  lands  in  Pennsylvania  for  a  dam 

It  was  natural  that  this  son  of  political 
leaders  turned  to  politics  after  the  war  In 
1952  and  1954  he  was  administrative  assist- 
ant to  the  Rhode  Island  Democratic  State 
chairman.  He  was  a  consultant  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee  from  1953  to 
1960.  In  the  1956  presidential  campaign  he 
was  Democratic  national  registration  chair- 
man. At  the  party's  1956  and  1960  national 
conventions  he  was  chief  delegation  tally 
clerk.  So.  he  was  not  exactly  an  amateur 
when  he  entered  the  1960  Senate  race. 

Pell  graduated  (cum  laude)  from  Prince- 
ton in  1940  and  earned  a  master's  degree  at 
Columbia  the  next  year.  He  then  enlisted  in 
the  Coast  Guard — 4  months  before  Pearl 
Harbor. 

After  4  years  of  war  service,  he  spent  7  years 
In  the  U.S,  State  Department  and  Foreign 
Service,  working  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
in  Czechoslovakia,  in  Genoa,  Italy,  and  as 
Baltic  desk  officer  in  Washington,  He  re- 
signed from  the  Foreign  Service  to  help  di- 
rect Averell  Harriman's  unsuccessful  run  for 
the  Democratic  presidential  nomination  In 
1952.  Later  he  was  vice  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Rescue  Committee  and  organized 
their  Hungarian  refugee  relief  program. 

Franz  Cardinal  Koenig  of  Austria  awarded 
him  the  Carltas  Elizabeth  Medal  in  1957  for 
his  dedicated  work  in  setting  up  the  IRC 
Hungarian  refugee  program  and  aiding  thou- 
sands of  refugees.  He  was  made  a  Knight  of 
the  Crown  of  Italy  for  helping  to  restore  the 
fishing  industry  of  Sicily  after  the  war. 

Pell  was  a  special  assistant  at  the  1945 
San  Francisco  U.N.  charter  conference. 

In  the  Coast  Guard  he  started  out  as  a 
ship's  cook  and  worked  his  way  up  to  lieu- 
tenant by  war's  end.  On  convoy  duty  In 
the  North  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean. 
he  probably  saw  as  much  combat  as  any 
millionaire  with  the  exception  of  John  P 
Kennedy.  He  was  invalided  home  by  hos- 
pital ship  from  Italy  after  contracting  Malta 
fever  in  1944. 

FALLS    IN    LOVE 

During  treatment  at  Newport  Naval  Hos- 
pital he  met  his  future  wife.  Nuala  O'Donnell 
of  Newport.  Nuala's  mother,  Josephine 
Hartford  O'Donnell  Bryce.  is  a  granddaughter 
of  George  Huntington  Hartford,  founder  of 
the  rich,  vast  A.  &  P.  chain.  N'oala's  ma- 
ternal grandmother  was  the  late  Princess 
Guldo  Pignatelll,  a  widow  of  Edward  Hart- 
ford. 

The  wedding  of  Lieutenant  Pell  and  Nuala 
O'Donnell  on  December  16,  1944,  in  St.  James 
Episcopal  Church  here  was  one  of  the  big 
society  events  of  the  season. 

The  Pells  have  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Herbert,  20,  is  at  Princeton:  Christopher,  17, 
at  St.  George's  School  in  Middletown.  R.I,, 
which  the  Senator  also  attended.  Nuala.  15, 
Is  in  the  Madiera  School  in  Washington.  D.C. 
Julia,  13,  goes  to  St.  Michael's  School  In  New- 
port. 

Mrs.  Pell,  who  maintains  the  family  home 
In  Newport,  Pelican  Ledge  on  Ledge  Road, 
is  very  interested  and  active  In  politics.    She 


was  chairwoman  of  the  Newport  County 
Democratic  campaign  headquarters  from  1954 
to  1958.  She  was  20  and,  attending  Benning- 
ton College  when  she  was  married. 

Mindful  that  he  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  Pell  emphasizes  his  close  connections 
with  Rhode  Island,  where  a  great  grand 
uncle,  Duncan  Pell  was  a  lieutenant  governor. 
Pell  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Rhode  Island. 
He  gets  home  almost  every  weekend — and 
about  the  State. 

In  Newport  the  Senator  grew  up  with  the 
family  of  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  widow  of  the 
assassinated  President,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy are  close  friends  of  long  standing.  He 
and  J.P.K.  were  friends  from  college  years. 
Since  1957  Pell  has  been  a  limited  partner 
in  the  Washington  investment  banking  firm 
of  Mrs.  Kennedy's  stepfather,  Hugh  D.  Au- 
chincloss — Auchincloss,  Parker  &  Redpath, 
Inc. 

Pell's  family,  as  well  as  his  wife's,  was 
wealthy.  He  attributed  much  of  the  Pell 
fortune  to  "fortuitous  Investments"  over 
the  years.  His  father  gave  the  family  home 
and  estate  in  Newport  to  the  Catholic  Arch- 
diocese of  Rhode  Island  "because  he  thought 
'  It  was  a  nice  thing  to  do."  St.  Catherine's 
Academy  now  occupies  the  house. 

The  Senator  and  Mrs,  Pell  designed  and 
built  their  own  home  in  1951,  hiring  no 
architects;  only  carpenters.  Their  one-story 
(no  basement)  Cape  Cod  plain  shingle  12- 
room  house  hugs  the  landscape  at  the  en- 
trance to  Narragansett  Bay  on  a  point  called 
Land's  End.  It  is  next  to  her  ancestral  home 
and  contrasts  with  much  larger  elegant  man- 
sions nearby. 

Pell  was  decorated  by  the  Knights  of 
Malta  for  his  war  service.  He  and  Mrs.  Pell 
are  Episcopalians. 

A  Pell  family  tradition  from  Colonial  times 
was  the  annual  gift  of  a  "fatte  calfe"  from 
the  city  of  New  Rochelle,  NY.  An  early 
ancestor.  Sir  John  Pell,  gave  6,000  acres  to 
the  Huguenots  on  the  understanding  they 
would  deliver  a  "fatte  calfe"  each  year  to 
his  heirs.  The  land  Is  now  New  RocboUe. 
In  1956,  as  acting  chairman  of  the  Pell 
Family  Association,  be  ended  the  traditional 
gift.  But  at  the  275th  anniversary  in  1963, 
Mayor  Andre  Salardaine  of  La  Rochelle, 
Prance,  presented  a  Holstein  to  Senator  Pell 
in  New  Rochelle.  The  mayor  borrowed  the 
2-month-old  calf  for  the  ceremony. 

The  Senator  Is  a  trim  160  pounds  and  likes 
such  sports  as  running,  sailing,  and  tennis. 
He  won  his  letter  in  cross  country  track  at 
Princeton  and  he  has  kept  up  long  distance 
running.  He  dons  shorts  and  Jogs  around 
the  Western  High  School  track  In  Washing- 
ton two  or  three  times  a  week  for  2  to  6 
miles  at  a  go.  In  Newport  be  trots  along 
Cliff  Walk,  a  well  known  promenade. 
plays  tennts 
Newport  Is  regarded  as  the  home  of  tennis 
in  the  United  States.  In  earlier  days  the 
national  championships  were  staged  there 
and  the  Tennis  Museum  and  Hall  of  Fame 
are  located  there.  Claiborne  participates 
In  the  Newport  tourney.  He  and  a  cousin, 
Clarence  Pell,  won  the  special  Newport 
handicap  meet  this  year. 

In  1964  the  Senator  won  a  congressional 
bicycle  race  around  the  Washington  Ellipse 
sponsored  by  Washington's  Olympic  Com- 
mittee, He  beat  a  field  of  seven  riders  In 
the  mile  event  and  received  a  bouquet  of 
gladlolas. 

He  lists  himself  in  the  Congressional  Di- 
rectory as  "business  executive.  Investments." 
He  has  an  office  In  Providence. 

The  Pells  maintain  a  Washington  resi- 
dence at  3425  Prospect  Street,  Georgetown. 
His  mother,  Mrs.  Hugo  Koebler,  lives  in  New 
York  at  115  E.  92d  St.  She  moved  here  from 
Portsmouth,  RJ.,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband.  Pell's  father  dropped  dead  on  a 
street  In  Munich,  Germany,  July  17,  1861, 
while  walking  ■with  grandson  Herbert. 


The  Senator  likes  bis  Washington  office. 
He  says  it  gives  blm  an  opportunity  "to 
translate  Ideas  Into  production."  As  for 
bis  political  success  be  attributed  it  to  "bard 
work  and  successful  timing."  He  Is  still 
working  bard — and  most  of  the  time. 


RETIREMENT  OF  SENATOR  HARRY 
FLOOD  BYRD,  SR.,  OF  VIRGINIA- 
SELECTION  OF  HARRY  FLOOD 
BYRD,  JR.,  AS  SUCCESSOR 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  It 
was  with  profound  regret  that  we 
learned  during  the  adjournment  period 
of  the  retirement  of  Harry  Flood  Byrd 
from  the  U.S.  Senate. 

With  untiring  devotion  and  excep- 
tional ability,  Senator  Byrd  served  his 
State  and  Nation  long  and  well.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  men  I  have  known  in 
public  life  who  has  never  wavered  in  his 
convictions  and  who  has  always  shown 
forthright  courage  in  every  issue  under 
every  circumstance.  In  the  history  of 
the  American  Republic,  Virginia  has  pro- 
duced many  outstanding  statesmen,  but 
in  my  opinion,  none  greater  than  Harry 
Byrd.  His  presence  will  be  sorely  missed 
in  this  body,  as  well  as  on  the  Finance 
Committee  on  which  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  serve  with  Senator  Byrd  since 
coming  to  the  Senate. 

I  have  known  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  he  is  a  man  of 
great  integrity  and  capabilities.  I  am 
pleased  that  he  has  been  selected  to  re- 
place his  father  in  the  Senate,  and  I  wish 
him  a  long  and  distinguished  career. 


DELAWARE  TRYING  NEW 
BLUE  SHIELD  PLAN 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Blue 
Shield  plan  in  Delaware  is  breaking  new 
ground  with  a  system  which  provides 
that  doctors  participating  m  Blue  Cross 
set  their  own  fees. 

This  prevailing  fee  system  is  appar- 
ently working  out  veiT  satisfactorily  and 
will  likely  be  followed  in  other  States. 

An  article  by  Jonathan  Spivak  de- 
scribing how  the  system  works  is  con- 
tained in  Tuesday's  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  Because  of  its  broad 
interest  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article,  entitled  "Blue  Shield  Test," 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  18,  1966) 
BLtJE    Shield    Test — Health    Insurer    Lets 

Delaware  Doctors  Set  Their  Own  Fees 
(By  Jonathan  Spivak) 

Wilmington. — Most  of  Delaware's  4B0  phy- 
sicians are  participating  in  a  nationally  sig- 
nificant experiment  in  self-restraint. 

Unlike  their  counterparts  in  most  other 
States,  doctors  here  are  setting  their  own  fees 
for  Blue  Shield  health  insurance  provided 
by  a  big  employer. 

The  Blue  Shield  plan  covering  the  5,700 
workers  at  Chrysler  Corp.'s  auto  assembly 
plant  at  nearby  Newark  provides  that  each 
doctor  devise  his  own  fee  schedule  for  dozens 
of  different  medical  services.  If  his  charges 
fall  within  the  range  of  those  charged  by 
9  of  every  10  of  the  rest  of  the  State's  phy- 
sicians, he  can  count  on  payment  in  full  by 
Blue  Shield.  Chrysler  employees.  In  turn,  can 
be  confident  that  their  employer-paid  Insur- 


ance will  completely  cover  their  doctor  bills. 
All  told.  22  specialty  groups  and  more  than 
600  medical  treatments  are  Involved,  ranging 
from  sophisticated  brain  surgery  to  stitching 
a  cut  finger 

Individualized  fee  setting  is  also  being  tried 
on  limited  scale  by  Blue  Shield  plans  in  Illi- 
nois, Pennsylvania,  and  Kentucky.  If  no 
Idnks  develop,  it  Is  likely  to  spread,  gradually 
replacing  Blue  Shield  fixed-fee  schedules 
which  frequently  pay  only  part  of  the  doc- 
tor's bill.  The  first  application  would  be 
to  Blue  Shield's  large  employer-employee  ne- 
gotiated health  plans:  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers and  United  Steelworkers  Unions  in  par- 
ticular are  pressing  for  such  full  coverage 
of  physicians'  charges.  Later,  the  approach 
might  be  adapted  to  other  segnients  of  Blue 
Shield's  business. 

Blue  Shield's  national  leaders  believe  the 
new  system,  known  as  prevailing  fee.  offers 
a  solution  to  one  of  the  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion's toughest  problems — establishing  doc- 
tors' charges  which  satisfy  physicians,  please 
patients,  and  protect  the  general  public 
against   undue  inflation  of  medical   costs. 

Currently  the  Nation's  74  local  Blue  Shield 
plans,  enrolling  52  million  Americans,  rely 
on  fixed-fee  schedules  to  hold  premium  costs 
in  line.  Only  for  low-income  patients,  how- 
ever, do  most  doctor-members  agree  to  ac- 
cept these  fees  as  full  payment  for  their  serv- 
ices. Medical  men  are  free  to  bill  other 
patients  for  additional  sums  and  frequently 
do.  In  Delaware  and  some  other  States, 
most  doctors  have  been  unwilling  to  commit 
themselves  to  fixed-fee  schedules  at  all,  so 
that  Blue  Shield  there  couldn't  assure  any 
of  its  subscribers  freedom  from  added  doc- 
tor bills, 

THE    RISING    INCOME    LIMIT 

Blue  Shield  plans  have  been  steadily  lift- 
ing the  maximum  annual  Income  within 
which  a  family  is  guaranteed  "full  service" 
benefits;  in  two  decades  this  has  risen  from 
$3,000  to  about  $6,000  p>er  family.  But  even 
many  blue-collar  wages  now  exceed  this  cell- 
ing, which  explains  why  the  steel  and  auto 
unions  have  become  increasingly  dissatisfied 
with  Blue  Shield 

Fixed-fee  schedules  pose  some  special 
problems.  The  charges  require  approval  by 
the  State  medical  society,  but  rarely  do  they 
satisfy  all  segments  of  the  profession.  The 
highly  trained  specialist  wants  more  money 
than  does  the  general  practitioner — often  for 
performing  the  same  service,  such  as  de- 
livering a  baby. 

Also,  the  economics  of  medical  practice 
vary  greatly  between  low-cost  rural  areas 
and  high-cost  metropolitan  centers.  Fee 
schedules  which  are  acceptable  to  the  big 
city  practitioners  tend  to  Inflate  medical 
costs  In  the  country.  Lower  rural  charges, 
however,  fall  to  satisfy  the  big  city  medical 
men  who  furnish  the  majority  of  services. 

Thus.  Blue  Shield  experts  recognize  a 
need  for  new  and  more  flexible  payment 
arrangements.  Prevailing  fee.  it's  hop>ed, 
will  enable  physicians  to  retain  mnxlmum 
control  over  their  own  charges,  yet  provide 
patients,  regardless  of  income,  with  full  cov- 
erage of  physicians'  fees. 

A  crucial  question,  of  course,  is  whether 
such  fee-setting  freedom  will  unduly  inflate 
medical  costs,  "There  are  intelligent  people 
sincerely  Interested  in  medical  care  who 
feel  we  are  opening  a  Pandora's  box,"  con- 
cedes Dr,  Lemuel  McGee,  chairman  of  the 
Delaware  Medical  Society's  prepayment 
committee. 

Prevailing  fee's  primary  safeguard  is  the 
requirement  that  a  doctor's  charges  fall 
within  a  range  established  by  00  p>ercent  of 
his  associates.  The  cutoff  point  Is  intended 
to  Insure  that  obviously  out-of-llne  charges 
are  barred.  Furthermore,  it's  hoped  that,  by 
closely  following  the  present  actual  pattern 
of  physician's  fees,  there  wUl  be  no  tendency 
to  elevate  charges  In  the  lower  cost  areas  of 
a  State. 
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Tbe  first  Bt«p  In  applying  the  prevailing, 
fee  syBtem  la  to  find  out  what  the  doctors 
are  actually  charging.  One  approach  Is  to 
take  this  information  from  claims  already 
submitted  by  doctors  under  current  Blue 
Shield  plans.  But  sometimes  a  physician 
llsta  only  the  sum  on  the  fee  schedule  and 
bills  the  patient  separately  for  an  added 
amount.  So  the  Delaware  Blue  Shield  de- 
cided to  survey  current  real  charges.  Each 
doctor  was  mailed  a  fee  questionnaire,  as- 
sured that  his  individual  "fee  profile"  would 
b«  kept  In  confidence  at  Blue  Shield  bead- 
quarters  here. 

rXZS  AU  WKIGHKD 

These  fees  have  been  grouped  to  establish 
a  price  range  covering  90  percent  of  the  doc- 
tors performing  each  service.  Blue  Shield 
administrators  also  take  into  account  the 
frequency  with  which  physicians  perform  a 
particular  service.  Thus  the  higher  fees  of 
a  few  specialist*,  who  may  provide  moet  of  a 
certain  medical  service  in  the  community, 
are  given  greater  weight  than  the  lower 
charges  of  other  doctors  who  are  called  on 
only  occasionally  for  that  service.  The  aim 
is  to  Insure  that  the  vast  majority  of  pa- 
tients will  be  able  to  select  the  physician  of 
their  choice,  and  be  assured  that  Blue  Shield 
wUl  pay  the  full  bUl. 

Once  the  prevailing  range  is  established,  an 
above-the-llne  doctor  is  invited  to  lower  his 
ratea  In  order  to  participate;  a  single  extra - 
high  fee  can  disqualify  him.  In  Delaware, 
about  one-third  of  the  physicians  surveyed 
started  out  proposing  one  or  more  fees  above 
the  cutoff  point.  "My  first  reaction  was  that 
It  Just  wouldn't  work."  recalls  a  Blue  Shield 
man.  But  when  administrators  suggested 
that  the  high  charges  be  reduced  and,  on  re- 
quest, even  told  them  Just  how  much  to  trim, 
most  of  the  doctors  obliged,  and  now  about 
95  percent  are  participating. 

Claims  review  Involves  matching  a  phy- 
sician's request  for  payment  against  his  filed 
Tee.  If  the  figures  Jibe,  the  claim  is  paid  in 
full.  On  all  but  18  of  the  2.700  claims  proc- 
essed BO  far  under  the  Delaware  plan,  the 
figures  agreed.  The  handful  of  higher 
charges  were  referred  to  a  review  committee 
Of  tbe  State  medical  society.  Some  of  the 
phjalcUns  demonstrated  that  unusual  diffl- 
cultlea  Justified  the  addlUonal  fee  and  were 
piJd;  other  claims  were  rejected. 

The  prevalllng-fee  system  also  allows  phy- 
■IcUns  to  raise  fees  on  90  days'  notice  if  the 
new  charge  doesn't  exceed  the  original  ceil- 
ings. Some  cnttca  fear  a  tendency  for  all 
doctors  to  move  to  the  top  of  the  range,  once 
word  of  the  maximum  Blue  Shield  payment 
circulate*  through  the  medical  community. 
Pressure  then  could  arise  to  lift  the  ceiling, 
setting  off  another  splrallng  rise. 

So  far,  this  threat  hasn't  developed,  at 
least  In  Delaware.  Only  two  physicians  have 
raised  fees;  a  third  acceded  to  a  request  to 
hold  off  for  a  while.  The  administrators  may 
exert  a  little  extra  moral  suasion  In  the  fu- 
ture, by  politely  asking  a  doctor  to  explain 
the  need  for  an  increase.  But,  in  the  end, 
proponent*  say,  the  success  of  the  prevailing- 
fee  approach  will  depend  almost  entirely  on 
the  Integrity  of  the  individual  physician. 


MANNED  BOMBERS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
two  articles  In  the  current  Issue  of  the 
publication,  Armed  Forces  Management, 
raise  vital  questions  and  hint  at  possible 
answers  which  I  believe  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  find  Interesting  and  help- 
ful. 

One  deals  with  the  recent  action  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  phase  out 
two-thirds  of  this  Nation's  long-range 
B-52  bomber  force  and  all  of  our  B-58 
bomber  force.    This  action  is  based  on 


the  theory  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  our  major  reliance  for  defense  can 
be  safely  placed  on  ballistic  missiles. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  relying  on 
this  theory  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  none 
of  these  missiles  has  ever  been  tested 
under  actual  war  conditions,  that  the 
operational  testing  of  these  mi.ssiles  has 
been  limited,  and  now  under  the  ban  on 
nuclear  testing  pursuant  to  the  Test 
Ban  Treaty,  we  are  prohibited  from  fur- 
ther testing  of  the  nuclear  warheads  of 
these  missiles. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  recent  announcement  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  develop  a  bomber  ver- 
sion of  his  pet  project,  the  TFX  or  B-111 
aircraft.  Let  us  all  hope  and  pray  that 
it  will  perform  better  in  this  new  mission 
than  it  has  performed  to  date  as  a  fighter 
aircraft  for  use  by  the  Navy.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  Navy  fighter  version 
was  one  of  the  original  missions  of  this 
aircraft. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1965.  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay,  then 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  this  Na- 
tion's leading  authority  on  strategic 
forces,  commented  on  the  B-Ul  in  the 
strategic  role.     General  LeMay  said: 

The  main  trouble  with  the  TFX  Is  that  It 
Is  a  small  airplane,  and  it  will  not  carry  the 
tnlngs  you  need  to  penetrate  modern  de- 
fenses and  still  have  enough  range  to  do  It. 
It  is  Just  not  a  big  enough  airplane  to  do  this. 
It  is  going  to  do  the  Job  fine  In  a  tactical 
role  but  in  the  strategic  role  It  Is  Just  not 
big  enough  to  do  It. 

Gen.  John  P.  McConnell,  the  present 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  has  made 
his  position  clear  on  the  bomber  version 
of  the  TFX  aircraft.  During  the  hear- 
ings on  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  year  1966.  Gen- 
eral McConnell  said: 

As  far  as  the  F-111  being  able  to  do  the 
Job  which  we  have  In  mind  for  the  advanced 
manned  strategic  aircraft,  In  my  opinion  it 
can't  do  that  Job  because  it  Is  range-limited 
even  when  it  is  extended.  It  can't  carry  the 
same  ordnance.  It.  of  course,  would  require 
overseas  bases  for  recovery.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve it  could  carry  on  up  to  the  point  where 
we  could  put  the  advanced  manned  strategic 
aircraft  into  the  Inventory.  I  do  not  believe 
it  could  be  a  total  replacement. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  is  clear. 
The  fact  that  we  must  rely  on  a  planned 
strategic  aircraft  that  is  considerably 
less  than  the  best,  is  the  result  of  a  very 
imfortunate  decision  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  The  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1962  included  $514.5  million  for  the 
continuation  of  production  of  long-range 
bombers.  These  funds  had  not  been  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
However,  during  the  hearings  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  was  the  acting  chairman  during 
the  absence  of  the  late  Senator  Dennis 
Chavez,  It  was  clearly  proved  that  it  was 
in  the  Interest  of  this  Nation  to  con- 
tinue the  production  of  these  long-range 
bombers  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations recommended  the  allowance  of 
the  necessary  additional  funds. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Honor- 
able Dennis  Chavez,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Subcommittee. 


dated  October  27,  1961,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  said: 

A  decision  has  been  reached  regarding  uti- 
lization of  funds  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  long-range  bombers,  the  B-70  pro- 
gram, and  the  DYNA-SOAR  program.  ThU 
decision,  approved  by  the  President  after  an 
intensive  review,  is  that  the  progress  of  the 
accelerated  defense  buildup  makes  uneces- 
sary  the  use  of  these  funds  above  the 
amount  requested  by  the  President. 

This  was  the  decision  to  allow  the  pro- 
duction of  long-range  bombers  to  be 
terminated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  included  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  addressed  to  the 
late  Senator  Dennis  Chavez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Washington,  October  27,  1961. 
Hon.  Dennis  Chavez 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Department  of 
Defense,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  A  decision  has  been 
reached  regarding  utilization  of  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  for  long-range  bomb- 
ers, the  B-70  program,  and  the  Dyna-Soar 
program.  This  decision,  approved  by  the 
President  after  an  intensive  review,  is  that 
the  progress  of  the  accelerated  defense  build- 
up makes  unnecessary  the  use  of  these  funds 
above  the  amount  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

This  decision  in  no  way  means  that  our 
bombers  are  becoming  obsolete.  Indeed,  as 
the  Stennis  report  pointed  out,  bombers 
can  do  things  that  the  missiles  cannot  do. 
I  am  confident  that  our  medium  and  heavy 
bombers  will  be  able  to  penetrate  to  their 
targets,  if  the  need  should  come.  We  now 
have  a  force  of  about  1.500  heavy  and  me- 
dium bombers,  together  with  their  accom- 
panying refueling  tankers.  This  Is  a  very 
large  bomber  force  which  gives  us  more  than 
enough  capability  to  perform  the  tasks  for 
which  they  are  particularly  suited.  This 
force  will  have  the  potential  to  perform  its 
mission  through  the  late  1960's  and  into  the 
early  1970's. 

After  weighing  all  the  facts  in  detail, 
it  is  our  beet  Judgment  that  the  B-70  pro- 
gram should  continue  as  a  development  pro- 
gram. As  you  know,  this  program  permits 
the  continuation  of  essential  technological 
development  and  retains  the  option  to  pro- 
ceed with  development  of  a  complete  weapons 
system  at  a  later  date,  should  this  be  deter- 
mined necessary. 

Regarding  Dyna-Soar,  our  conclusion  is 
that  the  $100  million  funding  requested  by 
this  administration  will  help  us  solve  the 
difficult  technical  problems  Involved  in 
launching  a  manned  vehicle  into  suborbital 
or  orbital  fiight  and  recovering  It  by  normal 
landing  at  some  preselected  site.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  reexamining  the  program 
and  It  may  be  reoriented  so  as  to  produce 
more  rapidly  the  experience  and  technologi- 
cal capabilities  relevant  to  presently  unfore- 
seeable military  needs.  This  will  enable  us 
to  react  quickly  should  such  needs  appear. 
If  this  reorientation  Is  feasible,  proper  sched- 
uling of  fiights  and  use  of  launch  vehicles 
should  make  it  possible  within  the  funds 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1962.  For  the  pres- 
ent it  does  not  appear  that  expenditure  of 
any  additional  funds  in  fiscal  year  1962  above 
the  8100  million  we  requested  is  necessary  or 
desirable. 

Sincerely, 

ROBXXT  S.  McUAllhRA. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  article  deals  with  a  recent  modl- 
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fication  of  the  old.  slow-flying  C-47  air- 
craft, now  equipped  with  side-firing  can- 
non and  providing  support  to  our  ground 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  that  no  modern 
airplane  has  yet  been  able  to  supply. 
Prior  to  this  modification  of  armament 
and  employment,  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  designate  a  plane  more  obso- 
lete or  less  useful  than  the  ancient,  de- 
crepit C-47. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  all  our  old  air- 
planes have  potentials  for  use  in  mod- 
em warfare  comparable  to  this.  I  do 
think  it  might  be  well  to  reflect,  how- 
ever, on  these  points: 

First.  No  computer  yet  devised  can 
forecast  accurately  the  equipment  and 
techniques  that  may  have  to  be  devel- 
oped to  fight  future  wars,  particularly 
unconventional  "wars  of  liberation"  that 
the  Communists  have  proclaimed  repeat- 
edly that  they  will  provoke  and  support. 

Second.  Those  most  likely  to  antici- 
pate the  tactics  and  weapons  that  will 
be  employed  in  such  wars  are  those  who 
plan  them. 

Third.  Since  we  have  no  aggressive 
designs  on  any  other  nation,  we  make  no 
plans  of  attack,  and  often  must  modify 
and  adapt  our  tactics  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion thrust  upon  us. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  article  in  Armed  Forces  Man- 
agement on  page  15  of  the  January  issue 
entitled  "The  B-IU,  Solution  or  Substi- 
tute," and  the  article  from  the  same  is- 
sue on  page  18,  entitled,  "A  Ghost  From 
the  Past." 


RETIREMENT  OF  DR.  M.  D. 
MOBLEY  AS  EXECUTIVE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  AMERICAN  VOCA- 
TIONAL   ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  last 
December,  a  fellow  Georgian  and  an  out- 
standing citizen  of  my  State,  Dr.  M.  D. 
Mobley.  retired  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  Vocational  Association, 
culminating  a  distinguished  career  of  15 
years  in  this  position  and  almost  half  a 
century  of  devoted  service  to  education. 

In  the  December  issue  of  the  American 
Vocational  Journal,  which  was  dedicated 
almost  entirely  to  saluting  Dr.  Mobley 
on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement,  there 
appears  a  number  of  tributes  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  Dr.  Mobley's  career  along  with 
these  tributes  from  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  his  retirement  as  executive  secretary 
of  AVA,  which  beoomes  efiecUve  December  81. 
1965,  Dr.  Mobley  can  look  back  over  more 
than  10  years  of  service  to  vocational  edu- 
cation— 27  of  theci  in  Georgia. 

He  served  his  native  Stiate  well  In  a  career 
tiiat  began  as  a  teacher  of  vocatlooal  agri- 
culture in  1923  and  culminated  in  his  ap- 
pointment as  State  director  ot  vocational  ed- 
ucation in  1963.  Georgia  Increased  appropria- 
tions for  vocational  edueatlou  from  $&0,000 
to  $5  mlUion.  became  the  fourth  highest 
State  in  the  Nation  in  total  vocational  edu- 
cation enrollnMnt,  and  in  1940,  passed  a  law 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  area  voca- 
tional schools. 
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But  even  In  these  years.  Dr.  Mobley's  In- 
fluence was  not  restricted  to  State  lines. 
The  Oeorge-Deen  Act.  the  Oeorge-Barden 
Act,  the  bill  authorizing  and  appropriating 
funds  for  the  training  of  war  production 
workers,  and  the  provision  making  Federal 
funds  available  for  vocational  education 
under  the  GI  bill  of  rights — all  bear  his  im- 
print. 

His  legislative  accomplishments  as  execu- 
tive secretary  of  AVA  are  well  known.  Less 
known,  perhaps,  but  vitally  important  for 
vocational  education  has  been  his  influence 
as  a  member  of  three  national  advisory  com- 
mittees— to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Department  of  HeaJth.  Welfare,  and  Edu- 
cation, and  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Dr.  Mobley  is  editor  and  co-author  of  U 
textbooks  and  the  recipient  of  numerous 
State  and  national  awards  and  citations.  He 
holds  a  B.S.A.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Georgia,  an  M.3.  degree  from  Cornell  Uni- 
versity; and  an  LL.D.  from  Piedmont  College. 

Tributes    From    Members    or    Congrxss 

Congressman  Carl  D.  Pebkiws,  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  "M.  D.  Mobley  stands  out  in  my  mind 
as  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  America 
on  educational  matters,  and,  In  particular, 
on  the  great  system  of  vocational  education. 

"Members  of  the  American  Vocational  As- 
Bodatlon  can  take  great  pride  in  the  fact 
that  their  organlEatiou  has  been  able  to  ac- 
complish much  In  the  advancement  of 
American  vocational  education,  attributable 
in  large  part  to  the  tireless  efforts  of  Dr. 
Mobley — not  only  in  keeping  abreast  of  de- 
velopments, needs,  and  problems  in  the  field 
of  vocational  education,  but  In  making  sure 
that  agencies  of  local.  State,  and  Federal 
Gtovenunsnt  were  acquainted  with  those 
needs,  developments  and  probtems. 

"I  shaU  always  treasure  the  memory  of 
my  contacts  with  Dr.  Mobley  In  working  on 
vocational  education  matters.  Particularly 
was  he  helpful  in  pointing  out  the  great 
needs  of  vocational  education — which  was  in- 
dispensable m  fashioning  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1983. 

"I  hope  Mi}.'s  retirement  will  not  be  t«ken 
literally  and  that  his  services  to  the  profes- 
aioD  he  has  represented  so  outstandingly 
will  continue  on  a  consultative  basis.  I 
strongly  suspect  that  we  will  find  Dr.  Mob- 
ley, like  the  retired  fire  horse  When  the 
alarm  bell  sounds,  in  the  front  line  fighting 
the  battles  for  vocational  education." 

Congressman  Philip  M.  Landrum,  of  Geor- 
gia: "I  think  no  man  has  hiKl  greater  un- 
derstanding than  M.  D.  Mobley  of  the  values 
of,  as  well  as  the  need  for,  vocational  edu- 
cation. He  has  at  all  times  recognized  tbe 
necessity  to  keep  vocational  education  as 
close  to  the  liberal  arts  field  as  possible, 
realizing  that  the  field  of  humanities  is  nec- 
essary to  round  otrt  one's  education  and 
make  him  a  complete  citizen. 

"At  the  same  time  he  has  developed  an 
expertz>eas  In  the  drafting  and  planning  of 
vocational  procreuss  that  has  rarely  been 
equaled  In  our  country.  I  saw  this  in  Dr. 
Mobley's  many  activities  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  of  which  I 
was  a  member  for  12  years.  But  I  noticed 
it  more  particularly  In  1«63  wlien  we  were 
engaged  In  wbat  I  like  to  call  'taking  voca- 
tional education  out  of  its  straitjacket.' 

"Ba  was  of  tremendous  Taltie  in  shaping 
the  1#€8  act  mmL  moreorer,  has  been  ex- 
tremely helj^ul  to  the  administrative  and 
executive  bnjaahaa  of  the  Oovernment  la 
implementing  It. 

"Americans  everywhere  will  be  In  eternal 
debt  to  M.  D.  Mobley  for  hl«  services  to  voca- 
tional education  and  for  hta  contrHnrtlon, 
tJirough  these  services,  to  our  eoonomlc  and 
culture  wtlfare." 

CongreaMun  Joan  S.  Votuorr  of  Itibodfi 
Island:  "Dr.  M9Mey'«  de<UeMlon  to  the  cause 
he  took  long  ago  as  bis  own  la  launeasurable. 
His  concern  for  the  Individual,  the  commu- 


nity, the  State,  and  the  country  enables  him 
to  gage  objectively  what  goals  vocational 
education  should  set.  His  determination  en- 
ables him  to  work  without  deviation  toward 
these  goals. 

"Few  vocational  educators  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  how  well  M.D.  hsis  served  them. 
I  wish  they  all  knew.  I  wish  the  country 
knew  what  it  owes  this  man. 

"Legislation  is  not  the  work  of  the  elected 
Congressman  alone.  He  must  be  able  to  de- 
pend on  the  honest  Judgment  and  counsel  of 
a  professional  in  the  field  under  considera- 
tion. My  colleagues  in  Congress  and  I  knew 
we  could  look  to  M.D.  for  the  background 
and  evaluation  that  would  allow  us  to  pro- 
vide the  Nation  with  Just  and  honorable  leg- 
islation. 

"I  am  eager  to  Join  in  a  tribute  to  a  man 
who  hae  spent  his  career  in  effectively  serv- 
ing others.  He  has  not  once  stepped  from 
the  {>»th  he  elected  to  follow  when  he  was  a 
young  maji  in  Georgia.  He  believed  that  the 
individual's  right  to  be  trained  to  work  with 
honor  and  purpose  was  inviolate.  He  never 
thought  otherwise." 

Senator  Listek  Hill  of  Alabama:  "As  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  committees  which  have 
Jurisdiction  over  vocational  education  and 
technical  training  programs,  and  appropria- 
tions for  them,  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  observe  firsthand  the  outstanding  and 
effective  work  of  M.  D.  Mobley  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  American  Voca.tional  Asso- 
ciation. 

"When  he  took  up  his  duties  as  executive 
secretary  of  your  aasociation  in  1051,  he  had 
already  served  with  distinction  for  some  15 
years  a.8  State  director  of  vocational  educa- 
tion in  Georgia. 

"Eecognizlng  the  vital  importance  of  busi- 
ness, trade,  technical  and  vocational  train- 
ing to  our  country's  security  as  weU  as  to 
our  Nation's  economic  strength  and  growth, 
he  has  always  been  in  the  frontUnet  fighting 
for  programs  to  help  Increase  the  akiU  and 
productivity  of  our  people. 

"To  our  great  and  good  friend.  Dr.  Mobley, 
may  I  say:  'I  am  proud  to  Join  your  col- 
leagues of  the  American  Vocational  Associa- 
tion, and  the  many  thousands  of  men  and 
women  throughout  our  NaUon  who  have 
been  direct  beneficiaries  of  your  far-reaching 
vision  and  untiring  work.  In  expressing  deep 
appreciation  for  your  devoted  service.'  " 

Senator  Ricbakd  B.  Russkix,  of  Georgia: 
"My  best  wishes  and  felicitations  to  my  good 
friend  and  fellow  Georgian,  M.  D  Mobley, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  as  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  American  Vocational 
Association. 

"I  have  had  tbe  privilege  of  knowing  Dr. 
Mobley  during  most  of  his  distinguished  and 
dedicated  career.  He  was.  of  course,  a  leader 
In  the  important  field  of  vocational  educa- 
tion in  our  State  before  his  efforts  were 
broadened  to  include  the  entire  country 
through  his  work  with  your  aasociation. 

"I  know  of  no  man,  past  or  present,  with 
prouder  credentials  In  vocational  education 
than  Dr.  Mobley.  Untold  numbers  of  young 
people  have  been  guided  Into  useful  and 
frtiltful  lives  through  the  skills  and  training 
he  has  helped  to  give  them. 

"He  has  richly  earned  his  retirement,  but 
he  will  be  missed  on  the  firing  Hne  of  vo- 
cational education. •' 

Senator  Ebmmam  B.  Taliiabce.  of  Oeorgia: 
"For  aUnoet  half  a  oentury.  M.  D.  Mobley  has 
devoted  his  time,  energy,  and  talents  to  U»e 
edueatlon  of  young  people  in  ordisr  to  better 
prepare  them  for  the  complexities  of  a  rap- 
idly changing  world. 

"As  the  Atlanta  Joux;nal  declared  editorially 
in  1951  "When  Dr.  Mobley  left  his  State  pB«t 
to  become  eiceoutlve  eeeretary  of  tbe  Amer- 
ican Vocational  Association — he  is  a  man  ot 
vision  who  I  ni  npitiwfl  before  most  at  vm  Hit 
iaopcrtanoe  el  vocattaMa  tzklalQg,  and  who 
knew  that  ;^o  educatioaol  program  was  com- 
plete unless  It  offered  to  every  young  dtlsen 
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tbe  opportunity  to  develop  his  talents  to  the 
fullest  degree,  each  according  to  his  desire, 
ability,  and  resources. 

"Dr.  Mobley's  achievements  over  the  years 
stand  as  a  monument  to  his  good  work.  His 
career  Is  truly  an  inspiration  to  all  who  are 
Interested  In  the  education  of  young  Amer- 
icans. 

"As  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  per- 
sonally would  like  to  thank  him  for  his  ef- 
forts toward  the  enactment  of  the  Voca- 
Uonal  Education  Act  of  1963,  probably  the 
most  significant  piece  of  legislation  In  this 
field  since  the  Smith-Hughes  Act." 


THE  SITUATION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  traveled  last  fall  to  south- 
east Asia  In  order  to  gain  a  firsthand 
understanding  of  the  situation  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Today,  the  President  has  forwarded  a 
message  to  the  Congress  requesting  the 
neoeeaary  additional  funds  to  continue 
our  efforts  in  Uie  cause  of  freedom  for 
these  people. 

President  Johnson  has  spoken  to  our 
Nation  about  the  three  faces  of  war  In 
Vietnam — military,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic. In  asking  the  Congress  for  addi- 
tional fimds  to  carry  out  our  commitment 
In  Vletnsun,  the  President  has  Included  a 
relatively  modest  amount  for  the  third 
face  of  the  war — the  economic  battle. 

The  economic  assistance  given  by  the 
United  States  to  Vietnam  currently  Is  the 
largest  we  give  to  any  country.  And  It 
will  grow  larger. 

One  of  the  reasons  is  that  Vietnam  can 
no  longer  earn  enough  foreign  exchange 
to  buy  essential  Imports.  A  shortage  of 
consumer  goods  can  mean  additional  suf- 
fering and  Inflation.  To  fight  this,  we 
have  a  commodity  Import  program, 
whereby  we  use  our  funds  to  assure  a 
8Uiw>ly  of  needed  goods  and  use  the  Viet- 
namese money  to  support  the  nation's 
war  effort. 

Another  rieason  for  the  size  of  the  pro- 
gram is  the  struggle  for  the  loyalty  of  the 
farmers.  A  new  force  In  this  struggle  is 
the  rural  reconstruction  program  which 
will  need  ADD  funds  and  AID  workers 
to  succeed. 

Here  is  the  ultimate  battle  the  Viet- 
namese Government  is  waging — to  win 
the  support  of  the  farmers  and  villagers 
of  Vietnam.  The  plan  was  designed  by 
the  Qovemment  of  Vietnam  to  gain  a 
firm  foothold  in  these  rural  areas.  It  is 
now  being  carried  on  in  a  portion  of  the 
countryside  now  under  harassment  from 
the  Vietcong. 

In  order  to  gain  this  foothold,  the  plan 
gives  top  priority  to  about  400  of  the 
country's  2,500  villages. 

To  each  of  these  400  villages  will  go 
Vietnamese  cadres  who  will  work  directly 
with  People's  Action  Teams  to  place  into 
operation  the  following  four-point  pro- 
gram: 

First.  The  establishment  of  local  secu- 
rity. 

Second.  The  identification,  isolation, 
and  eUmlnatlon  of  Vietcong  cells  that 
have  been  lurking  and  festering  in  these 
viUages. 

Third.  The  organintion  of  a  mean- 
ingful local  govenmient  in  each  village 
anil  Sp#Uy.  the  initiation  of  construc- 


tive work  In  the  vital  fields  of  agriculture, 
education,  and  health — in  general,  to 
bring  the  benefits  of  economic  and  social 
assistance  to  the  people. 

The  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
now  has  12,000  members  in  these  Peo- 
ple's Action  Teams  and  another  4,000 
men  working  in  a  compsuilon  project. 

The  Vietnamese  Government — by  the 
end  of  the  current  calendar  year — is 
aiming  at  increasing  those  totals  to  be- 
tween 30,000  and  40,000. 

The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment's Mission  in  Vietnam  already  is 
the  largest  now  operated  by  the  Agency 
aJijrwhere  in  the  world. 

It  must  grow  still  larger  in  order  to 
support  this  rural  reconstruction  pro- 
gram. By  the  end  of  1966  it  expects  to 
employ  between  900  and  1.000  persons. 

"The  rural  reconstruction  program — 
by  moving  into  nearly  20  percent  of  the 
country's  villages — will  seek  to  win  firm 
popular  commitments  in  areas  now 
either  imcontrolled  or  dominated  by 
the  Vietcong. 

United  States  Euid  Vietnamese  civilian 
personnel  will  not  participate  in  this 
vital  and  difficult  job  without  help.  The 
military  will  provide  an  umbrella  for 
all  those  working  in  the  rural  reconstruc- 
tion program. 

The  cadres  are  local  people  and  their 
job  will  be  concerned  with  the  tough 
problems  of  land  tenure  and  rural 
development. 

Rural  reconstruction  does  not  require 
money  in  the  same  quantities  as  the  in- 
flation-attacking commodity  import  pro- 
gram. But  it  will  require  additional 
fimds. 

This  is  an  imaginative,  but  practical 
program.  It  gives  hope  for  winning  sup- 
port for  the  Government  of  Vietnam. 
Certainly,  we  must  give  it  every  chance 
to  succeed. 

For  success  in  the  villages  and  hamlets 
of  Vietnam  means  strength  and  support 
for  free  men  everywhere. 

This  is  a  goal  worth  working  for. 


WILLIAMSON  SYLVESTER  STUCKEY, 
SR.— A  FINE  CITIZEN 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  February  premier  edition  of  Southern 
Living  magazine  there  appears  an  excel- 
lent profile  of  one  of  Georgia's  outstand- 
ing citizens,  Williamson  Sylvester 
Stuckey,  Sr. 

This  splendid  article  traces  the  career 
of  Sylvester  Stuckey,  whose  name  and 
products  are  known  to  most  people  who 
have  ever  driven  from  New  York  to 
Florida.  Stuckey's  great  success  stands 
as  a  testimony  to  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  private  Initiative  and  hard 
work  imder  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system.  From  hiunble  beginning 
during  the  depression,  Sylvester  Stuck- 
ey's pecan  business  has  grown  into  a 
large  chain  enterprise  which  dots  the 
highways  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Uhlted  States.  The  Southern  Living 
article  is  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  a  fine 
businessman,  a  good  citizen  who  has 
served  his  State  and  local  community  in 
many  ways,  and  my  warm  friend. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SxucKrr — Thi  Pkcan  Candy  Man 

The  red  and  yellow  billboard  alongside  the 
two-lane,  blacktop  road  In  rural  south 
Georgia  announced  It  was  only  TVi  miles  to 
Stuckey's. 

Exactly  that  far  down  the  road  is  tiny 
Eastman,  Ga.  There  are  two  Stuckeys 
there — the  shop  and  the  man. 

The  shop  Is  one  of  176  pecans,  candy,  and 
gift  shops  that  are  landmarks  across  the 
country  from  Wisconsin  to  Florida,  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic. 

The  man  Is  Williamson  Sylvester  Stuckey. 
Sr.,  whose  last  name  Is  now  as  familiar  to 
motoring  Americans  as  Burma  Shave  was  a 
generation  ago. 

The  Stuckey's  shop  in  Elastman  Is  like  all 
the  other  clean  looking,  plastic  coated 
Stuckeys  that  coax  travelers  to  stop  for  gaso- 
line, a  quick  snack,  some  pecan  candy,  and 
a  souvenir  for  the  folks  back  home. 

The  shops  and  the  aeries  of  effectively 
gaudy  billboards  have  brought  an  uncommon 
familiarity  to  the  Stuckey  name. 

Stuckey,  the  man,  founded  his  farflung 
roadside  stand  empire  In  Eastman  34  years 
ago  with  a  couple  of  sacks  of  pecans  and  a 
borrowed  $35. 

There's  no  room  on  the  billboards  or  in 
Stuckey's  personality  for  the  Williamson 
Sylvester  part  of  his  famous  name. 

"He's  Jtist  Stuckey  to  everybody,"  said  a 
business  associate. 

When  the  family  money  ran  out  In  depres- 
sion-wracked 1931.  young  Stuckey  dropped 
out  of  the  University  of  Georgia  and  returned 
to  his  farm  home  to  work.  Then  the  cotton 
market  went  with  the  111  winds  of  the  times. 
and  Stuckey  left  the  farm  In  search  of  a  Job 
In  hometown  Eastman. 

"I  went  to  a  warehouseman  here  and  asked 
him  for  a  job.  He  didn't  have  anything. 
He  said  he  could  give  me  a  job,  but  couldn't 
pay  me. 

"He  told  me  I  ought  to  go  Into  the  pecan 
business.  He  said,  "You've  got  a  Ford  coupe. 
Drive  It  around  and  buy  pecans  and  sell 
them." 

With  $35  borrowed  from  his  grandmother 
("It  was  all  she  had"),  an  authentlcaUy 
archaic  cotton  scales  ("Just  a  long  stick  with 
a  weight  tied  on  one  end" ) ,  some  bags  of 
sample  pecans  ( "The  warehouseman  gave  me 
a  couple  of  sacks  with  different  types  of 
pecans  In  them"),  and  gumption,  Stuckey 
went  into  the  pecan  business. 

"I  would  buy  pecans  after  3  o'clock  when 
the  bank  closed  so  I  could  write  checks;  then 
I  would  sell  enough  to  deposit  the  money 
the  next  morning  to  cover  the  checks." 

Profit  was  marginal,  but  Stuckey  kept  at  it. 

He  put  up  a  clapboard  stand  by  the  side 
of  the  road  In  Eastman  and  dispensed  pecan* 
by  tne  oag  to  commuting  New  York-to-FIor- 
ida  vacationers. 

"My  wife  started  cooking  chocolate  fudge, 
maple  divinity,  and  pralines.  A  nvirse  for 
our  children  lived  on  the  farm  with  us,  and 
my  wife  taught  her  how  to  cook  the  candy." 

The  tourists  stopped  at  the  pecan  stand 
and  bought  candy  by  the  bag.  The  candy- 
making  operation  grew.  Stuckey  branched 
out,  opening  two  more  stands  on  the  high- 
way to  Florida. 

With  the  coming  of  World  War  n,  Stuckey 
retired  momentarUy  from  the  nearly  non- 
existent tourist  trade.  But  he  stayed  at 
candymaklng  by  supplying  It  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  after  the  war  when  Americans 
began  touring  again,  the  Stuckey's  Pecan 
Shoppe  business  reaurged  from  Its  wartime 
hibernation.  And  Stuckey  forged  a  chain  of 
shops. 

Now  vacationers,  Sunday  drivers,  and  men 
on  business  trips  stop  at  a  Stuckey's  and  buy 
Stuckey's  candy  In  attractive,  quality-con- 
trolled gift  boxes  and  cans  to  the  sweet  tune 
of  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 
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His  kid  brother,  Frank  Stuckey,  explained, 
"Stuckey  has  always  worked  on  the  principle 
that  people  Just  want  a  snack  bar.  Families 
with  children  don't  want  to  spend  $10  for 
lunch  when  they  stop  for  gas.  And  they 
can't  get  anything  but  crackers  and  soft 
drinks  at  a  service  station." 

New  locations  are  selected  regularly  by 
Stuckey  men  who  roam  the  interstates  by 
car  and  plane  for  spots  where  motorists  seem 
ready  for  a  stop  at  a  Stuckey's. 

The  Stuckey  organization,  now  a  division 
of  the  Pet  Milk  Co.,  in  which  WUllamson  Syl- 
vester Stuckey  has  a  healthy  financial  Inter- 
est, is  a  growing,  diversified  business. 
Stuckey  has  expanded  his  Interests  to  Include 
plastic  sign  manufactiurlng,  Christmas  tree 
production,  farming,  and  building  a  fat  stock 
portfolio.  Basically  though,  Stuckey's  re- 
mains one  of  the  Nation's  major  candymak- 
lng firms,  and  from  the  plant  sprawled  out 
behind  the  Eastman  Stuckey's  Pecan  Shoppe 
come  all  those  candies  for  all  the  Stuckeys. 

Stuckey  directs  the  business  from  East- 
man, where  he  and  his  plant  are  very  much  a 
part  of  the  town's  being.  The  town  limits 
sign,  In  fact,  stands  diminutively  In  the 
shadow  of  a  red  and  yellow  billboard  which 
declares:  "Welcome  to  Eastman,  Ga.,  Home 
of  Stuckey's." 

At  56,  Stuckey  the  pecan  candy  man  looks 
healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise. 

He  is  proud  of  his  deep  roots  in  south 
Georgia.  He  works  at  his  candy  business 
and  farming,  and  leaves  management  of  the 
family's  personal  holdings  to  his  son,  Billy. 
Farming  has  become  more  than  just  an  avo- 
cation for  Stuckey,  and  while  he  entrusts  his 
farm's  dally  operation  to  a  team  of  experts, 
he  sp>ends  his  otherwise  leisure  time  before 
and  after  office  hours  out  on  the  farm  keep- 
ing up  with  his  land  and  its  production. 

"We  grow  practically  everything  that's 
grown  in  this  part  of  Georgia,"  said  Stuckey 
in  the  manner  of  an  Atlanta  businessman 
talking  about  his  new  Chris-Craft. 

On  an  average  day  In  his  appropriately 
pecan-paneled,  carpeted  office  that  looks 
more  Atlanta  basic  than  Eastman  primitive, 
Stuckey  chats  on  the  phone  with  a  Pet  Milk 
executive,  talks  to  the  doctor  who  tended 
him  in  a  recent  operation,  retires  to  his 
mahoganied  conference  room  for  a  meeting 
with  some  county  politicians,  and  all  the 
while  stays  on  top  of  the  candy  trade. 
Around  5  o'clock  he's  off  for  the  farm  to  see 
how  things  are  going  there. 

Aside  from  his  candymaklng  and  pecan 
shop  chain.  Pet  Milk  vice-presidency,  and 
farming  operation,  Stuckey  is  a  director  on 
the  boards  of  two  banks,  an  Insurance  com- 
pany, and  a  cotton  mill,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  church. 

His  son  and  daughter,  with  families  of 
their  own,  live  In  Eastman  and  remain  an 
Integral  part  of  famlly-orlented  Stuckeyland. 

Stuckey's  wife.  Ethel,  has  retired  to  the  role 
of  housewife  now,  though,  as  Stuckey  notes 
with  pride,  "She  was  quite  active  in  my  pecan 
buying  In  the  early  stages  of  my  business." 
And  she  did  cook  that  first  batch  of  pecan 
candy. 

Stuckey  still  gets  up  as  early  as  he  ever  did 
on  his  boyhood  farm,  and  he  holds  to  a 
philosophy  that  he  long  ago  decided  was 
basic:  "You've  got  to  be  honest  with  the 
public.  And  you've  got  to  work.  Of  course, 
good  luck  won't  hurt." 

Stuckey  Is  a  friendly,  pleasant  sort  of  man. 
In  his  company  one  senses  Stuckey's  business 
actunen  Is  more  natural  than  acquired. 

At  work  he's  a  clean-desk  man.  And  on  an 
uncluttered  table  behind  his  desk  are  only 
several  prayer  books,  a  Bible,  three  volumes 
of  "Who's  Who,"  and  a  handsomely  bound 
copy  of  the  1966  presidential  Inaugural 
program. 

Stuckey  wears  blue  suits  and  rides  out  to 
hu  pecan  groves  In  a  CadiUac.  In  AUanta. 
he  might  ^pear  as  Just  another  succeasful 
executive  In  the  burgeoning  ranks  of  blue- 


suited,  plush-offlced  executives.  In  Eastman, 
Stuckey  Is  a  native  son,  a  friend,  the  man 
Who  lives  In  the  big  white  rambling  house 
across  from  the  service  station  at  the  edge  of 
town. 

"Basically,"  said  brother,  Frank,  "Stuckey 
is  a  farmer.  He  was  born  on  a  farm;  grew  up 
on  the  farm.  He  just  likes  Eastman  and 
Dodge  Coimty.  He  built  the  chain  up  from 
here.  He  stUl  runs  the  company  now  like 
when  he  had  just  one  store. 

"You  coiUdn't  keep  him  in  Atlanta  24 
hours." 


HUGH  L.  ELSBREE  RETIRES 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  as 
most  of  you  are  aware.  Hugh  L.  Elsbree, 
director  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  will 
retire  from  that  position  in  February  of 
this  year.  Dr.  Elsbree  has  had  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  of  Government 
service — 21  years  to  be  precise.  Nine- 
teen of  these  years  have  been  in  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  the  last 
seven  and  a  half  as  its  director  . 

Admirably  qualified  for  this  important 
position,  Dr.  Elsbree  received  his  AS., 
M.A.,  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  from  Harvard 
University  in  1925,  1927,  and  1930,  re- 
spectively. In  1927-28  he  was  a  Sheldon 
TraveUng  Fellow  in  Paris  and  Geneva. 
He  began  his  teaching  career  at  Harvard 
as  an  instructor  in  government — 1928- 
33.  Except  for  a  short  period  in  1934 
as  a  research  specialist  for  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  he  was  associated 
from  1933  to  1943  with  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, where  he  served  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor— 1933-37 — and  professor — 1937- 
43 — of  political  science  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Political  Science — 
1937^1.  He  left  Dartmouth  in  1943  to 
serve  as  principal  economist  for  the 
OflSce  of  Price  Administration,  and  then 
went  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  1945 
as  administrative  analyst. 

In  November  1945  Dr.  Elsbree  Joined 
the  staff  of  the  Library  of  Congress  as 
research  counsel  in  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service;  on  July  1,  1946,  he  be- 
came Senior  Specialist  in  American  Gov- 
ernment and  Public  Administration.  In 
1954-55  he  was  lent  to  the  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  to  serve 
as  its  deputy  research  director. 

In  October  1955  he  was  appointed 
deputy  director  of  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  and  he  served  in  that 
capacity  until  he  left  the  Library  in 
March  1957  to  be  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Political  Science  at  Wayne 
State  University  in  Detroit,  Mich. 
He  returned  in  September  1958  to  serve 
as  director  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service. 

As  the  coauthor  of  the  La  Follette- 
Monroney  Act,  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946  which  made  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service  a  major  re- 
search and  reference  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress, as  cochairman  of  the  present 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Re- 
organization, and  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Ap- 
propriations, I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  observe  at  close  hand  the  development 
and  operation  of  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  for  over  two  decades.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  Service  has  been 
fortunate  to  have  such  able  directors  as 


Dr.  Elsbree  and  his  predecessor,  Dr.  Er- 
nest Griffith. 

In  1958,  when  Dr.  Elsbree  assumed 
the  directorship  of  the  Service,  the  Serv- 
ice answered  about  68,000  congressional 
inquiries.  During  the  first  session  of  the 
89th  Congress,  through  the  end  of  1966, 
it  responded  to  nearly  114.000.  This  al- 
most phenomenal  growth  In  the  demands 
on  the  Service  strikingly  illustrates  the 
ever- increasing  research  needs  of  the 
Congress.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Reorganization  is  seriously 
studying  the  effects  of  the  expanding 
legislative  program  on  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  and,  as  Dr.  Elsbree 
will  tell  you.  they  have  been  both  good 
and  bad.  The  main  adverse  effect  is 
that  the  constantly  Increasing  workload 
makes  it  very  difficult  both  to  improve 
quality  and  to  meet  deadlines — goals 
which  the  Library  is  striving  to  attain. 

At  the  same  time,  the  increasing  and 
changing  needs  of  Congress  have  already 
led  to  certain  desirable  changes  in  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  to  make 
it  more  responsive  to  congressional 
needs.  For  example,  the  newly  created 
Science  PoUcy  Research  Division,  in 
which  I  have  been  especially  Interested, 
was  established  to  assist  the  Congress 
in  its  important  role  in  developing  UJ3. 
scientific  and  technological  policy. 
Another  important  development  has 
been  the  initiation  of  moves  to  separate 
the  handling  of  reference-tyije  requests, 
and  particularly  constituent  requests 
from  the  answering  of  significant  Mem- 
ber and  committee  research  requests.  I 
personally  believe  this  type  of  adminis- 
trative separation  Is  essential  so  that 
the  Service's  many  well-quaMed  spe- 
cialists can  devote  their  talents  and  ener- 
gies to  the  complex  legislative  problems 
on  which  we  all  need  help. 

As  each  of  you  is  well  aware,  It  takes 
great  administrative  talent  to  recruit 
and  to  keep  a  highly  talented  staff.  The 
staff  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
is  indeed  such  a  staff.  Hugh  Elsbree's 
scholarly  reputation,  his  personal  and  In- 
tellectual integrity,  and  his  unfailing  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  those  with  whom 
he  works,  as  well  as  his  dedication  to  the 
public  service,  have  contributed  im- 
measurably to  the  morale  of  the  staff  and 
the  high  level  of  its  performance. 

Lester  Jayson,  who  has  served  as  Dr. 
Elsbree's  Deputy  for  4  years  and  who 
was  previously  with  the  UJ3.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  has  been  appointed  as 
director  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress  and 
I  look  forward  to  many  jrears  of  anocl* 
ation  with  him. 

I  want  to  express  my  personal  appreci- 
ation as  well  as  that  of  the  Senate  to  Dr. 
Elsbree  for  his  devoted  service  to  the 
Congress  diu-ing  a  period  in  which  this 
body,  because  of  Its  heavy  legislative  re- 
sponslblUUes,  has  placed  great  burdens 
on  the  Legislative  Reference  Service.  I 
hope  that  his  retirement  will  be  a  happy 
and  fruitful  one. 


aiQNIFICANCE  OF  PRSSIDENT  EI- 
SENHOWER'S SPEECH  ON  THE 
MELITARY-INDUBTRIAL  COMPLEX 

Bfr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President,  6  years 
ago  Monday.  President  Elsenhower  made 
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his  famous  speech  on  the  military-Indus- 
trial complex.  Many  have  forgotten  that 
speech.  But  the  American  Veterans 
Committee  has  reminded  us  of  the  speech 
and  of  Its  significance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their 
statement  on  this  annlversay,  which  In- 
cludes General  Elsenhower's  words,  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcord  as 
a  reminder  to  all  of  us  of  that  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  stote- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoBO,  as  follows: 
QtATWumm  ON  PuTH  AjJurvimBART  op  Presi- 

DBNT    ESKNHOWSB'S    FaJUCWKLL    ADDRESS    BT 

Spkhal     CoMMrnxr    on    the     Milttast- 

IHDTSTUAL      COMTUEZ      OT      THE      AMERICAN 
VcnaANS    OOMMTITKK 

PlYe  yean  a^,  last  Monday — on  January 
17.  1«1— PreaWent  Dwlfht  D.  Elsenhower  In 
bis  fkrvwen  nullo  and  teleylslon  addrees  to 
ttte  American  people  spoke  out  on  a  matter 
be  cotMldarcd  at  •>snlfle«nt  long-range  oon- 
eequ«noe  to  tbie  Nation.  He  coined  the 
phTTiir.  "tbe  mlUtajry-UiduetrUl  complex." 

0«neral  Elaenliower's  entire  lUe  gave  hXm 
a  unique  t>ackgroiind  to  disctiss  this  vital 
mbject.  Certainly,  no  one  else  In  otir  recent 
hifltory  knows  better,  both  frtMH  a  military 
and  a  clvlUan  vantage  point,  all  the  relatloo- 
riblpa  InTolved  la  tbla  area  of  national  lUe. 
TMay-  ^*  B  y**™  oco-  it^  would  be  well  for 
the  Hatlon  to  racaU  bla  words. 

"A  vital  alanent  tn  keeping  the  peace  Is 
our  Military  Batahllshment.  Our  arms  must 
be  mighty,  ready  for  instant  action,  so  that 
no  potential  aggressor  may  be  tempted  to 
ilsk  his  own  dealiuutlon. 

"Our  military  organteatlon  today  bears  Itt- 
tto  rdaCtan  to  tt»at  known  by  any  at  my 
predeeaeaoca  la  peacetime,  or  Indeed  by  the 
«tg*»tim  men  ot  World  War  H  or  Korea. 

"Until  tba  lataat  of  our  world  ooofllcts.  the 
United  Statea  bad  no  armamenU  Industry. 
Amarloan  makers  of  plowabaree  could,  with 
t^mo  and  aa  reqiilred.  make  swords  as  w^. 
But  now  we  can  no  longer  risk  emergency 
Improvisation  of  national  defense;  we  have 
been  compelled  to  create  a  perm&nent  eunna- 
menta  industry  of  vast  proportions.  Added 
to  V^**.  tbrse  and  a  half  million  men  and 
vcaaen  are  dlrecUy  engaged  In  the  Defense 
Bst«blta*'r'*"*  We  annually  spend  on  mili- 
tary security  more  than  the  net  Income  of 
all  nJ3.  oorporatlonB. 

•TPhls  conjunction  of  an  immense  military 
eatabllabment  and  a  large  arms  Industry  Is 
naw  In  the  American  experience.  The  total 
influence — economic,  political,  even  spirit- 
ual— U  felt  In  every  dty.  every  statehouse. 
every  oSce  of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  We 
raaognlaa  the  Imperative  need  for  this  devel- 
opment. Yet  we  must  not  fall  to  compre- 
hend Its  grave  Implications.  Oui  toll,  re- 
sooroas  and  livelihood  are  all  Involved;  so  Is 
the  vary  atnaeture  of  our  society. 

Tn  ttw  cowoolls  of  government,  we  must 
guard  ■galinl  tb«  aeqalsltton  of  unwar- 
raatad  tmHutmtm.  ifha«har  aeugbt  or  tm- 
sought.  by  the  mllltary-indaatzlal  complex. 
Tb»  potential  Xor  the  dlaaatrous  rise  ol  mis- 
placed power  exists  and  wUl  peralst. 

"Wt  mtiat  never  let  the  weight  of  this 
comMnatton  eodanger  oar  liberties  or  demo- 
enMe  fooaiia  We  ahoold  take  nothing 
rer  greatad.  Only  aa  alezt  and  knowledge- 
eaM  ctMMBry  eaa  oaaapel  the  proper  anedh- 
Ing  e(  the  hii«e  liiiwaial  aad  mUttary  raa- 
ehtaMBT  of  Hiifwian  with  our  peaetful  methods 
and  goals,  so  that  security  and  Hbaaty  siaj 
proapar  together. 

"Akla  to,  and  largely  responsible  for  the 
a—apli^  miaiUBi  III  our  ladaBtrUl-«BiUU>7 
yeetnra.  has  Wm  «m  tedbaaloi»eaI  *«v«iu- 


share  Is  conducted  for.  by  or  at  the  direction 
of.  the  Federal  Government 

"Today,  the  solitary  inventor,  tinkering  In 
his  shop,  has  been  overshadowed  by  task 
forces  of  scientists  In  laboratories  and  testing 
fields.  In  the  same  fashion,  the  free  univer- 
sity. hlstorlcaUy  the  fountalnhead  of  free 
ideas  and  scientific  discovery,  has  experi- 
enced a  revolution  i.".  the  conduct  of  research. 
Partly  because  of  the  huge  costs  involved. 
a  Government  contract  becomes  virtually  a 
substitute  for  intellectual  curiosity  For 
every  old  blackboard  there  are  now  hundreds 
of  new  electronic  conipv.ters 

"The  prospect  of  domination  of  the  Na- 
tion's scholars  by  Federal  employment,  proj- 
ect allocation*,  and  the  power  of  money  is 
ever  present — and  is  gravely  to  be  regarded. 

■Yet,  In  holding  scieritiiic  research  and 
discovery  In  respect,  as  we  should,  we  must 
also  be  alert  tu  the  equal  and  opposite  dan- 
ger that  public  policy  crjuld  Itself  become 
the  captive  of  a  scientific-technological  ellt« 

"It  Is  the  taak  of  statesmanship  to  mold. 
t©  balance,  and  to  integrate  these  and  other 
forces,  new  and  old.  within  the  principles 
ol  oiu'  democratic  system — *ver  aiming  to- 
ward the  supreme  goals  of  our  free  society." 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  whole- 
heartedly endorses  General  Elsenhower's  re- 
marks and  Intends  to  use  Its  energy  and  re- 
soxirces  to  study  the  mlUtary-lndustrlal 
complex  In  its  many  ramifications  for  the 
Nation. 


"In  thla  revolutloo.  reeeerch  has  become 
eaatral;   it  also  beeomaa  laore  tormallxed. 
t,  and  eeetly.     A  ateadily  Increasing 


REPUBLICAN  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 

MESSAGE    IS    A    GAIN    FOR    ALL 

AMERICA 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week  the  capable  minority  leader, 
Mr.  DiBKSEN.  and  his  colleague  in  the 
House,  Mr.  Ford,  went  before  network 
television  cameras  in  the  Old  Supreme 
Court  Chamber  to  present  the  Repub- 
lican appraisal  of  the  state  of  the  Union 
message. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  occasion  was  historic.  For  the  first 
time,  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  party 
were  formally  presenting  their  own 
views  of  the  state  of  the  Union  and  of- 
fering their  own  proposals  for  progress. 

The  appearance  was  important  in  an- 
other sense.  It  reasserted  the  vitality 
of  the  two-party  system.  Thoughtful 
Members  of  both  great  political  parties 
have  shown  increasing  concern  over 
the  imbalsuice  between  the  parties  which 
now  exists  in  the  Congress  today.  Our 
system  of  government  was  designed  to 
function  best  with  only  a  narrow  divi- 
sion in  the  strength  of  the  parties. 

This  point  Is  stressed  in  an  assessment 
of  the  Dirksen-Ford  appearance  by  the 
able  columnist.  Roscoe  Drummond.  He 
points  to  several  gains  for  the  Nation — 
more  resourcefulness  by  the  Republican 
Party  in  its  public  advocacy,  a  wider 
national  audience  for  Republican  views. 
and  the  fact  that  "Mr.  Dirksen  and  Mr. 
Ford  spoke  constructively  without  any 
outdated  partisan  opposition  for  the 
sake  of  opposition." 

Mr.  President,  the  texts  of  Senator 
DisKSEN's  and  Representative  Ford's  re- 
marks were  printed  in  the  Congejs- 
siONAi.  Rkcord  yesterday  and  appear  on 
paces  548  to  550  of  the  House  proceed- 
ings. I  commend  their  reading  to  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  par^. 

I  ask  unainimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  inserted  in  the  Rkcorc  Mr. 
Dnimmond's  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    GOP   Speaks   Out 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

The  voice  of  the  Republican  Party  in  Con- 
gress Is  being  lifted  to  better  effect  than  at 
any  time  since  It  lost  the  White  House  6 
years  ago. 

The  very  concept  of  a  Republican  state 
of  the  Union  address — delivered  on  prime 
television  time  by  Senator  Everett  Dirksen 
and  Representative  Gerald  Ford — shows  the 
GOP  Is  becoming  more  resourceful  In  its  pub- 
lic advocacy.     That  Is  a  gain  in  Itself. 

StUl  anemic  In  Its  l-to-2  minority  status, 
the  GOP  voice  may  not  be  more  widely  heed- 
ed In  Congress,  but  it  Is  being  more  widely 
heard  In  the  country.     That's  another  gain. 

Mr.  DutKSEN  and  Mr.  Ford  spwke  construc- 
tively and  responsibly  without  any  outdated 
partisan  opposition  for  the  sake  of  opposi- 
tion.   That's  a  third  gain. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  in  sum,  that  well 
served  the  Interests  of  the  country  and  of 
their  own  party  by  doing  three  things  above 
all  else: 

1.  They  put  the  brand  of  "moderate  Re- 
publicanism" on  the  whole  range  of  party 
policy  and  thus  prepared  the  way  to  make  a 
political  recovery  in   the  elections  this  fall. 

2.  They  Identified  the  GOP  unreservedly 
with  the  cause  of  racial  Justice  and  stricter 
enforcement    of   all    civil   rights   laws. 

3.  They  gave  the  President  vinwaverlng 
support — better  support  than  he  is  getting 
from  some  highly  placed  Democrats — for  the 
unyielding  goals  In  Vietnam — securing  the 
Independence  of  South  Vietnam  by  negotia- 
tion If  possible  and  by  military  action  if 
necessary. 

As  the  Senate  minority  leader,  Senator 
Dirksen  clearly  spoke  for  more  than  the 
minority  In  every  crucial  position  he  took 
on  Vietnam.  He  spoke  for  the  country  and 
what  he  said  cannot  fall  to  be  a  source  of 
strength  to  President  Johnson,  both  In  his 
conduct  of  the  peace  Initiative  and  In  his 
conduct  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Dirksen  gave  to  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration reassuring  evidence  that  it  will 
continue  to  have  Republican  backing  on 
these  two  vital  prongs  of  U.S.  policy.  This 
was  the  heart  of  his  assurance: 

•Let  the  peace  efforts  continue.  Who  can 
object  to  any  honorable  effort  to  secure  peace 
where  young  blood  Is  Involved? 

"Let  the  military  effort  continue.  It  dem- 
onstrates oiir  determination  to  keep  our 
word.  Let  It  be  Intensified.  If  necessary,  as 
sound  military  Judgment  dictates." 

On  the  whole  front  of  the  Vietnam  peace 
effort  and  the  Vietnam  war  effort.  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  Senator  Dirksen  Is  going  to  be  an 
Invaluable  ally  of  the  President — as  long  as 
the  President.  In  Mr.  Dirksen's  words,  keeps 
"the  objective  crystal  clear  at  all  times  and 
that  It  guarantees  freedom  and  Independence 
for  the  Vietnamese." 

The  only  way  the  administration  can  lose 
the  Indispensable  support  of  Mr.  Dieksem  Is 
to  leave  any  Impression  that  It  wUl  undercut 
this  goal  either  through  soft  conduct  of  ne- 
gotiations or  soft  conduct  of  the  war 

My  estimate  is  that  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr 
Dirksen  will  remain  strong  allies  in  tlU« 
cause. 

On  domestic  policy.  Mr.  Ford,  the  Houm 
minority  leader,  gave  no  all-embracing  "me. 
too"  to  the  Johnson  1966  blueprint.  He 
challenged  the  President  to  cut  enough  from 
new  Great  Society  programs  to  avoW  new 
taxes.  He  urged  the  administration  to  put 
first  things  first — dafra3nng  the  cost  of  tlw 
war  without  stlmulaUng  Inflation  and  also 
doing  wall  the  many  programs  voted  l»»t 
year  rather  than  adding  so  many  new  ones 
on  top  of  them. 

But  Mr.  FoBB  stressed  two  positive  lines  a 
Republican  policy.     On  poverty  he  argued 
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that  "this  Nation  can  afford  wliat  Is 
necessary." 

On  civil  rights  he  held  tliat  constitutional 
rights  should  "be  put  in  force  everjrwhere 
now  •  •  *  there  cannot  be  two  kinds  of 
Justice,  one  for  white,  another  for  Negroes." 

The  team  of  Dirksen  and  Ford  Is  giving 
the  Republican  Party  a  new  forward  look. 


HOWARD  WILLIAMS.  FUTURE  FARM- 
ERS OF  AMERICA  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  appear  in  the  Ricord  a  copy  of  an 
article  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Na- 
lonal  Future  Farmer  entitled,  "Howard 
Williams,  Future  Farmers  of  America 
President — A  Study  in  Character." 

The  article  is  a  very  interesting  and  ab- 
sorbing account  of  a  young  North  Caro- 
linian s  dedication  and  determination  to 
offer  leadership  in  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  highly  respected  youth  organiza- 
tions. 

I  know  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  generally  will  find  this  article 
most  inspiring  and  in  the  highest  tradi- 
tion of  outstanding  service  by  the  youth 
of  our  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Howard   Wiu-iams,   FVfurk   Farmers   of 
America  President 
( By  Len  Richardson ) 

As  a  sophomore.  Howard  Williams,  of  OUn. 
N.C..  was  a  typical  Future  Parmer.  He  seemed 
little  fitted  by  circumstance  for  his  future 
role  as  your  national  president  and  the 
energetic  leader  of  nearly  a  half  million 
farm  boys. 

During  a  visit  to  Mount  Vernon,  home  of 
George  Washington,  Howard  told  of  the  spark 
that  Ignited  his  Interest  In  becoming  a  na- 
tional PFA  officer.  "I  was  a  sophomore  at- 
tending our  State  FTA  convention  as  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  public  speaking  contest. 
Richard  Black,  national  PPA  student  secre- 
tary from  Arkansas,  was  attending  the  con- 
vention and  took  some  time  to  encotirage  me 
and  offer  advice  on  my  speech.  I  have  never 
forgotten  that  experience,  even  though  I 
placed  only  fourth  In  the  contest,"  Howard 
explained. 

Black,  of  course,  had  no  way  of  knowing 
that  he  was  talking  to  a  member  who  would 
go  on  to  become  FPA's  national  president. 
Like  Washington,  our  country's  first  Presi- 
dent Williams'  qualities  of  leadership  were 
dormant  untC  the  opportunities  came  along 
that  would  reveal  them. 

One  such  quality  Is  determination.  It  was 
this  quality  of  character  which  proved  In- 
valuable to  Howard  during  a  number  of  re- 
treats of  his  FPA  career.  Retreat  best 
describes  the  events,  since  defeat  Is  a  word 
that  doesn't  fit  the  Howard  Williams  you 
elected  president.  In  public  speaking,  for 
example.  Howard  was  a  two-time  loser,  and 
the  third  time  didn't  prove  to  be  a  charm. 
"After  losing  the  first  time,  I  reentered  each 
year,  but  the  best  I  could  do  was  to  place 
second,"  explained  Howard.  "Following  a 
recent  speech,  however,  a  vo-ag  teacher  came 
up  to  me  and  asked  If  I  had  ever  been  In  the 
public  speaking  contest.  When  I  told  him, 
'Yes.  but  I  have  never  won."  he  replied,  'You 
have  won  more  than  you  11  ever  know.'  " 

Based  on  his  own  experience.  Howard  em- 
Piuslzed  two  points  about  PPA  leadership 
and  contest  activities : 

First,  the  speaking  contest  encouraged  him 
to  use  his  own  Judgment.    He  was  interested 


In  the  Judgment  made  by  contest  officials, 
but  the  basis  of  his  evaltiation  was  his  own 
reaction  to  and  appraisal  of  his  speech.  Win- 
ning was  not  as  Important  as  realizing  the 
potentialities  within  himself. 

Second.  Howard  sensed  that  FPA  leaders 
wanted  him  to  succeed.  He  singled  out  his 
meeting  with  Richard  Black  as  an  Important 
factor  In  his  becoming  national  president  but 
added.  "My  vo-ag  teacher  and  others  have 
encouraged  my  Interest  and  enthusiasm  for 
FPA."  This  mutual  Interest  among  local. 
State  and  national  PFA  leaders  Is  a  key 
factor  In  a  strong  PPA.  It  Is  one  of  the 
reasons  Howard  Is  willing  to  give  up  a  year 
of  college  to  serve  as  your  national  president. 
It  Is  further  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
Howard  Lb  the  first  member  of  the  Harmony 
PPA  chapter  to  ever  be  elected  a  State  or 
national  officer. 

During  the  tour  of  Mount  Vernon,  the  In- 
terview naturally  shifted  to  farming.  Wil- 
liams has  a  15-percent  partnership  In  the 
400-acre  home  dairy  farm.  His  father  rents 
an  additional  100  acres,  and  the  partners 
milk  70  cows.  Howard  personally  owns  16 
cows,  and  Ills  crop  enterprises  Include  12 
acres  of  corn,  8  acres  of  cotton,  and  4  acres 
of  alfalfa. 

"My  farming  program  actually  started 
when  I  was  11  years  old."  he  explained.  "Dad 
bought  me  a  registered  Holsteln  heifer  as  a 
birthday  gift."  In  fact,  young  WlllUms  was 
so  enthusiastic  about  this  first  calf  that  he 
received  another  when  he  was  12,  and  his 
interest  and  farming  program  have  both 
grown  from  this  beginning. 

When  Howard  enrolled  In  vocational  agri- 
culture, he  already  had  a  start  consisting  of 
13  Holsteln  heifers.  "I  was  really  lucky," 
explains  Howard.  "For  the  first  3  years  my 
foundation  cows  each  had  heifer  calves. 
Since  I  didn't  have  money  to  buy  more 
foundation  stock.  It  was  a  good  start." 

Howard's  farming  success  earned  for  him 
the  American  Parmer  Degree.  During  his 
4  years  of  vo-ag.  their  herd  production 
average  increased  by  3.000  pounds  of  mUk 
per  cow.  This  record  has  been  obtained  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  dairying  Is  a  new  en- 
terprise for  the  Williams  farm.  "We  switched 
to  dairy  from  beef  and  cotton  about  the 
time  I  received  my  first  two  calves."  he  ex- 
plained. "We  started  with  25  cows  smd  240 
acres  and  have  been  building  to  where  we 
are  now.  Our  size  is  about  right,  so  we  will 
begin  reaching  for  our  quality  potential." 
The  big  boost  In  production  which  has  oc- 
curred In  the  Williams  herd  to  credited  to 
his  Introduction  erf  registered  stock  and  Im- 
proved breeding. 

Today  Howard  has  a  net  worth  of  nearly 
$15,000  and  his  stake  In  fanning  Is  growing. 
He  explains,  "Ours  is  more  than  a  partner- 
ship; It's  a  relationship.  Land  Is  being  ob- 
tained from  my  father  through  rent.  The 
rent  which  I  pay  Is  counting  toward  the 
purchase  price  of  the  land." 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  conclude 
that  Howard  has  It  made.  An  illness  Is 
making  it  Increasingly  dlflVcult  for  his  father 
to  manage  the  farm.  As  national  president. 
Howard  has  an  almost  continuous  travel 
schedule.  A  trip  to  London  and  the  PFA 
Goodwin  Tour  are  on  his  Immediate  agenda. 
On  top  of  all  this,  their  full-time  dairy 
worker  has  left  the  farm  after  25  years.  At- 
tracting and  retaining  a  qualified  dairy 
worker  In  the  textile  labor  market  around 
OUn.  N.C..  won't  be  easy. 

These  problems,  as  big  as  they  seem,  serve 
only  to  point  up  another  quality  of  your 
president.  It's  the  ability  to  accept  conflict 
and  tension  resulting  from  problems  rather 
than  to  try  to  avoid  them.  For  him  prob- 
lems  seem  to  be  the  source  of  what  one  used 
to  call  "character"  In  George  Washington's 
day. 


THE   NAIIONAL   COUNCIL    OF 
CHURCHES  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  is  the  respon- 
sible organization  whose  membership  in- 
cludes more  than  30  Protestant  and  Or- 
thodox denominations  of  the  United 
States,  with  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
total  U.S.  Protestant  church  member- 
ship. It  has  long  been  the  council's  pol- 
icy to  seek  the  best  information,  to  study 
the  situation,  and  to  make  considered 
statements  on  public  matters  in  an  effort 
to  express  a  sound  consensus  of  Chris- 
tian conscience. 

This  they  have  now  done  In  a  "Policy 
Statement  on  Vietnam"  and  an  accom- 
panying "Message  to  the  Churches  on 
Vietnam."  These  were  adopted  at  a 
meeting  of  the  council's  general  bostrd  on 
December  3  by  a  vote  of  93  to  10,  with 
6  abstaining.  They  grew  out  of  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  Sixth  World  Order 
Study  Conference  held  In  St.  Louis  last 
October,  and  involved  thorough  discus- 
sion both  in  the  general  board  and  be- 
forehand. The  policy  statement  was  pre- 
sented to  the  December  meeting  by  the 
former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  now  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Flem- 
ming.  Dr.  Flemming  is  first  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
and  chairman  of  a  special  advisory  com- 
mittee of  that  body  on  Vietnam. 

We  can  all  agree  with  the  national 
council  statement  in  holding  that  solu- 
tion depends  on  moving  action  "from  the 
battlefield  to  the  conference  table."  and 
that  "the  application  of  the  basic  Chris- 
tian ethic  of  love  and  reconciliation 
should  be  in  our  minds  and  wills  as  we 
try  to  find  solutions  to  this  problem." 
The  seven  specific  recommendations  for 
policy  deserve  the  fullest  consideration. 
Already,  since  adoption  of  these  goals, 
the  cessation  of  bombing  called  for  by 
the  council  "to  create  more  favorable 
circumstances  for  negotiations  to  begin" 
has  occurred. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches'  pol- 
icy statement  on  Vietnam  and  its  accom- 
panying message  to  the  churches  may 
appear  in  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Vietnam  Peace  Action 
Suggested  for  Church  Members,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Wabash  Plain  Dealer  of 
December  20,  1965,  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  This  editorial  was  among 
comments  that  appeared  concerning  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  documents. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Policy  Statement  on  Vietnam 
(Adopted  ty  the  General  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
the  U.S.A.  on  December  3,  19S5I 
We  confront  with  sorrow  the  profound  and 
widespread  war-suflerlng  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  both  North  and  South  and  others  who 
are  involved  In  the  conflict.  Including  per- 
sonnel m  military  and  other  forms  of  service 
and  families  of  our  own  and  other  nations. 
The  Issue  in  the  war  and  possible  solutions 
are  very  complex  and  there  sire  sincere  dif- 
ferences among  us. 
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Some  beUere  tb«t  the  mUitarr  effort 
•hould  be  continued  and  that  unless  the 
spread  of  communUm  by  violent  Infiltration 
Is  checked  by  further  military  means,  llber- 
Uei  of  not  only  South  Vietnam  but  of  south- 
east Asia  are  imperiled.  In  this  view  the 
war  must  go  on  until  the  military  results 
brine  the  Vtatcong  and  North  Vietnamese  to 
the  ooaferaooa  table. 

Othars  bellere  that:  A  continuance  of  the 
fighting  wUl  not  fadUtate  negotiations  and 
will  not  serve  the  cause  of  peace  or  Jxistlce 
or  freedom:  tt  will  mean  a  rising  toll  of  death 
and  aoTTOw  for  the  Vietnamese  people  and 
Inrr— iing  dialllualonment  and  division  on 
all  itdM:  there  la  the  grave  posslUllty  that  a 
prolonged  war  will  escalate  further  and 
spread,  thus  Jeopardizing  all  of  mankind: 
the  struggle,  and  especially  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  may  delay  progress  In  Im- 
proved relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
In  agreementa  for  arms  control  and  dlsarma- 
mant;  within  the  United  States  we  also  see. 
aa  aaaeolabad  with  all  wars,  depersonallza- 
UoQ  of  life  and  Increase  In  Inunorality. 

We  bold  that  within  the  spectrum  of  their 
concern  Christiana  can  and  do  espouse  one 
or  the  other  of  these  views  or  still  other 
views  and  should  not  have  their  integrity 
of  conaclence  faulted  because  they  do. 

We  note  with  approval  that : 

1.  The  Pnaldent  of  the  United  States  on 
April  7.  1M5,  and  on  other  dates  since  then 
baa  pubUcly  committed  the  administration 
to  the  principle  ot  unconditional  dlBCUsslons 
leading  to  the  negotiation  of  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  and  a  peace  settlement,  has  ex- 
pressed readiness  to  utilize  mediation  efforts 
by  United  Nations  members,  and  eepeclaUy  by 
United  Nations  Secretary-General  U  Thant; 
and  that  he  has  proposed  a  billion  dollar  de- 
velopoient  fund  for  southeast  Asia. 

3.  The  U.S.  Armed  Forces  have  sought  to 
avoid  bombing  the  population  centers  of 
North  Vietnam. 

3.  The  Secretary -General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  indicated  bis  readiness  to  use  his 
good  olBcas  to  bring  about  the  cessation  of 
hostUltiea. 

We  believe  that  a  solution  of  the  problem 
In  Vietnam  can  be  essentially  advanced  only 
when  action  is  moved  from  the  battlefield  lo 
the  conference  table.  We  pray  that  this  may 
be  speedily  accompllahed.  We  would  also  re- 
mind our  people  that  the  application  of  the 
basic  Christian  ethic  of  love  and  reconcilia- 
tion should  be  in  our  minds  and  wills  as  we 
try  to  find  solutions  to  this  problem.  We 
therefore  recommend  that  the  United  States, 
In  the  Interest  of  bringing  peace  and  grow- 
ing Justice  and  freedom  to  the  territories  of 
Vietnam,  should  now  consider  the  following 
suggestions : 

1.  Continue  to  reaffirm  and  manifest  its 
readiness  for  unconditional  discussion  and 
negotiation  in  such  manner  as  will  remove 
any  uncertainty  about  official  policy  relating 
to  the  tarminatlon  of  military  action.  Such 
reaffirmation  might  be  strategically  expressed 
by  the  ceasation  of  all  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam for  a  sufficient  i>erlod  to  create  more 
farorabls  circumstances  for  negotiations  to 
begin  and  with  a  itmultaneous'effort  to  In- 
duce the  North  Vietnam  Government  to  stop 
sending  military  personnel  and  materiel  into 
South  Vietnam. 

a.  Adhere  strictly  to  the  policy  of  avoiding 
the  bombing  of  centers  cf  population  of 
North  Vietnam. 

3.  Seek  to  alleviate  the  desperate  plight  of 
tbs  Doneombatants  in  South  Vietnam  by  in- 
ersaasd  efrorta  to  prevent  their  becoming  the 
victims  of  the  hostlUtlea. 

4.  Request  the  United  Nations  to  begin 
nsgotlatlooa  wherever  and  whenever  possible 
for  a  cease-fire  agreement  (Including  cessa- 
tion of  terrorist  actlvltlee)  under  United  Na- 
tions suparrlalon,  among  the  governments 
of  the  United  States,  of  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  and  other  interested  parties,  in- 
cluding  representativM   from    the   National 


Liberation  Front;  such  negotiations  are  Im- 
perative and  may  be  possible  on  the  basis  of 
the  mutual  Interest  of  sparing  the  popula- 
tion further  and  frightful  suffering. 

Request  the  United  Nations,  further,  as 
soon  as  may  be  possible,  to  convene  a  peace 
conference  regarding  Vietnam,  with  partici- 
pation of  all  Interested  governments  and  with 
representation  for  the  National  Liberation 
Front  to  explore  the  bases  of  a  settlement  of 
the  long-term  Issues  and  the  means  to  give 
such  a  settlement  effective  International 
guarantees. 

5.  Make  clear  that  a  primary  objective  of 
a  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  Is  the 
independence  of  South  Vietnam  from  outside 
Interference,  with  complete  liberty  to  deter- 
mine the  character  of  Us  future  government 
by  the  result  of  a  peaceful,  free,  and  verified 
choice  of  its  people.  The  choices  might  in- 
clude whether  It  wishes  to  establish  a  coali- 
tion of  Nationalists  and  National  Liberation 
Front,  or  whether  It  u-tshes  to  be  united  with 
North  Vietnam  i  perhaps  through  a  plebi- 
scite), or  to  operate  ns  an  Independent, 
neutral  and  nonallned  state,  or  whether  It 
wishes  to  constitute  with  Cambodia  and 
Laos  a  buffer  zone  between  the  Communist 
and  non-Communist  spheres  of  Influence, 
freely  trading  with  both,  or  whether  It  wishes 
to  Join  the  Southern  Asia  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion or  the  free  states  of  southeast  Asia  or 
elsewhere 

6  Declare  Itself  (the  United  States  of 
.\merlcai  In  favor  of  the  phased  withdrawal 
of  all  Its  troops  and  ba.'es  from  the  Viet- 
namese territory  if  nnd  when  they  can  be 
replaced  by  adequ.ite  Internn'lona!  peace- 
kcpire;  forces,  ccmpced  of  militiry  con- 
tinge'.ts  capable  of  maintsinlng  order  while 
the  peace  settlement  is  being  carried  out. 

7.  Make  available,  through  Congress,  In 
fulfillment  of  the  Presidents  proposal, 
immediate  reconstruction  a.'^sistance  and 
long-range  economic  development  funds  for 
southeast  Asia,  including  the  several  a-ssoci- 
ated  states  of  Indochina — this  aid  to  be  made 
available  preferably  through  an  effective  In- 
ternational orRanizatlon  in  which  the  bene- 
ficiary governments  fully  f>artlclpate.  In 
partlcvlar.  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
requests  th?t  the  C  S.  Government  take 
further  ;ipproprlate  actions  through  neces- 
sary congressional  and  executive  measures  to 
enr.ble  the  United  States  to  Join  tne  .Asian 
Development  Bank  and  to  subscribe  Its  full 
quota  of  capit  U. 

In  a  world  of  revolution,  rapid  change,  and 
sharp  conflict  of  ideologies.  Christians  have 
an  opportunity  and  duty  to  be  a  reconciling 
and  healing  fnrce  between  ii.itions  and  peo- 
ples and  races  where  possible 

The  cnurches  and  voluntary  agencies  in 
the  United  States  should  prepare  to  expand 
greatly  their  services  to  refugees  and  to 
those  Injured  or  affected  by  the  war.  and  to 
play  their  full  role  in  the  gigantic  task  of 
reconstruction  and  reconciliation. 

The  general  board  herewith  endorses  the 
following  recommend.itlons  of  the  Division 
of  Christian  Life  and  Mission  adopted  Octo- 
ber 8.  1985.  for  action  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Ch'JLTches. 

1.  To  continue  and  increase  mator.  high- 
level  dialog  between  Asian  and  United 
States  Christians  in  cooperation  with  the 
East  Asia  Christian  Conference  on  the  social. 
economic,  and  political  questions  ailectmg 
their  respective  countries. 

2.  To  place  in  the  crisis  area  of  Asia  a  rep- 
resentative possessing  political  expertise  as 
well  as  Christian  understanding,  to  serve  as 
a  United  States  Christian  presence  m  the 
area  and  to  Interpret  Asian  points  of  view 
to  the  chtirches  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

3.  To  work  directly  and  through  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  on  means  for  bringing 
about  more  meaningful  and  continuing  rela- 
tions with  other  churches  across  lines  of 
political    and    cultural    conflict       Looking   to 


the  future,  the  rebuilding  of  the  Vietnam 
area  calls  for  goals  and  programs  big  enough 
to  enlist  the  support  of  all  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam. The  task  of  reconciliation  and  the 
maintenance  of  peace  calls  for  statesmanship 
of  the  highest  order  on  the  part  of  both 
chiu-ches  and  governments. 

The  general  board  approves  addressing  the 
following  message  to  the  churches. 

A  Message  to  the  Churches  on  Vietnam 
(Adopted  by  the  General  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  U.S.A.  on  December  3,  1965) 
Dear  Fellow  Christians:  We  address  this 
message  to  you  at  this  time  because  of  our 
deep  concern  that  Christians  In  the  United 
States  are  falling  thus  far   to  make  their 
specific  contribution  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace  In  the  world,  having  been  almost  silent 
while  our  Nation's  involvement  In  Vietnam 
Increases  step  by  step. 

Many  voices  are  being  heard:  That  of  the 
administration.  Justifying  each  step  of  esca- 
lation as  a  rational  and  logical  necessity  of 
our  longtime  policy  of  the  containment  of 
communism:  radical  voices  In  the  university 
coramumty  and  elsewhere  calling  for  with- 
drawal from  southeast  Asia  and  even  some- 
times for  a  victory  for  the  Vletcong  and  North 
Vietnam;  radically  conservative  and  milita- 
ristic voices  pressing  the  Government  to  un- 
leash cur  bombers  with  their  overwhelming 
power  to  blast  Hanoi  and  even  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  If  necessary,  their  appeal 
becoming  more  palatable  with  the  release  of 
each  casualty  list  of  young  Americans. 

More  and  more  the  mass  media  begin  to 
reflect  a  psychology  of  Inevitable  war.  so  that 
every  criticism  of  U.S.  policy  from  any  quarter 
Is  made  to  sound  like  treason  on  the  grounds 
that  It  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 
The  reason  Christians  have  a  specific  re- 
sponsibility to  speak  and  to  criticize  is  that 
they  have  a  loyalty  to  God  which  must 
transcend  every  other  loyalty,  and  they 
belong  to  one  family  with  all  other  Christians 
on  all  six  continents.  At  the  same  time  they 
seek  to  be  loyal  citizens  of  their  Nation. 

We  of  the  general  board  support  the  Gov- 
er:iment  and  administration  especially  In  the 
foUowhig  aspects  of  Its  policy  in  Vietnam: 

1.  So  far  It  has  been  a  restrained  policy 
even  though  great  pressure  has  had  to  be 
resisted  against  the  escalation  into  an  all-out 
war. 

2.  We  believe  In  the  integrity  of  the  admin- 
istration as  It  has  expressed  publicly  lis 
willingness  to  negotiate  unconditionally  to 
find  peace  In  Vietnam. 

3.  We  support  Its  willingness  to  give  major 
leadership  In  financing  with  other  iiations 
massive  economic  and  social  development  for 
all  the  peoples  in  the  Mekong  Valley,  whether 
friendly  or  hostile  to  us  today. 

We  have  Just  pa.^sed  a  new  policy  state- 
ment on  Vietnam  which  we  believe  deals 
intelligently  and  in  Christian  understanding 
with  the  complex  Issues  which  face  our 
Nation  there.  We  have  commended  this  to 
you  for  study,  but  we  must  do  more. 

As  Christian  members  of  a  worldwide 
Christian  family  we  must  remind  ourselves 
and  our  Government  of  these  convictions; 

1.  We  believe  that  war  in  this  nuclear  age 
settles  hardly  anything  and  may  destroy 
everything. 

2.  We  bslieve  that  unilateral  action  by  ^he 
United  States  In  southeast  Asia  will  not  leud 
to  peace.  We  must  seek  with  new  deter- 
mluation  to  unite  our  efforts  through  the 
United  Nations  and  Its  concerned  members. 

3.  We  believe  that  if  the  United  States  fol- 
lows a  unilateral  policy  In  Vietnam,  no  con- 
ceivable victory  there  can  compensate  for 
the  distrust  and  hatred  of  the  United  States 
that  Is  being  generated  each  day  throughout 
much  of  the  world  because  we  are  seen  as  a 
predominantly  white  Nation  using  our  over- 
whelming military  strength  to  kill  more  and 
more  Asians. 
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4.  We  believe  that  the  loss  of  life  and  the 
Indescribable  sufferings  of  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation of  Vietnam  over  a  period  of  more 
than  20  years  of  conflict  and  the  Increasing 
number  of  casualties  In  the  Armed  Forces 
together  with  the  suffering  accompanying 
this  Increasing  loss  of  life  should  be  such  a 
matter  of  Christlsm  conscience  and  concern 
that  church  members  should  give  strong 
support  to  efforts  to  care  for  the  people  In- 
volved and  to  end  the  war  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

In  view  of  these  convictions  we  call  upon 
Christians  in  the  United  States  to  do~  three 
things: 

1.  The  flrst  thing  we  must  do,  and  perhaps 
the  most  dlfflcult  and  most  Important.  Is  to 
maintain  our  spiritual  and  ethical  sensitivity 
and  keep  before  us  our  awareness  of  the 
imperatives  of  the  Christian  gospel.  In  war- 
time this  Is  often  the  flrst  casualty.  These 
imperatives  we  all  know,  for  they  are  clearly 
written  in  the  New  Testament.  "Love  your 
enemies  and  pray  for  those  who  persecute 
you.  If  your  enemy  Is  hungry,  feed  him. 
And  He  made  from  one  every  nation  of  men 
to  live  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth.  Do  not 
be  conformed  to  this  world  but  be  trans- 
formed by  the  renewal  of  your  mind.  Do 
not  be  overcome  by  evil,  but  overcome  evil 
with  good." 

2.  Let  peacemaking  be  the  priority  of  our 
Christian  witness  so  that  we  may  be  truly 
children  of  God  in  these  difficult  times. 

3.  Support  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  In  an  approach  to  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  Pope  Paul  VI 
m  a  common  attempt  to  mobilize  the  world- 
wide Christian  community  In  support  of  a 
just  alternative  to  war. 

The  General  Board  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  adopts  this  message  and 
directs  that  It  be  made  widely  available  to 
the  members  of  all  of  our  constituent 
churches. 

It  further  directs  the  ofHcers  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  to  take  the  ini- 
tiative in  seeking  through  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  In  cooperation  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  mobilize  the  worldwide 
Christian  community  to  develop  and  support 
a  just  alternative  to  war. 


(From    the  Wabash    Plain    Dealer,   Dec.    20. 

19651 

Vietnam  Peace  Action  Suggested  for  Church 

Members 

The  Nation's  major  Protestant  and  Ortho- 
dox Church  agency  I.' sued  In  Madison.  Wis., 
a  carefully  weighed  document  aimed  at 
creating  a  consensus  among  UjS.  Christians 
In  favor  of  a  speedy  negotiated  peace  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Meeting  for  fall  business  sei^slons  Decem- 
ber 2-3.  the  General  Board  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  adopted  a  five-page  pol- 
icy statement — together  with  a  message  to 
church  members — which  covered  many 
aspects  of  the  complex  war  situation,  ap- 
proved some  of  the  administration's  current 
policiPE,  and  suggested  changes  In  others. 

In  the  message  to  members  of  the  coun- 
cil's 30  constituent  communions,  the  board 
urged  strong  support  for  the  earliest  possible 
end  to  the  war. 

The  message  asked  the  Nation's  Christian 
community  to  be  more  vocal  on  the  war 
issue,  pointing  out  that  church  members 
have  been  almost  silent  while  our  Nation's 
Involvement  In  Vietnam  Increases  step  by 
step. 

As  a  result  of  rationalizing  voices  from 
the  administration  and  rad'cal  cries  from 
both  left  and  right,  the  mass  media  are 
beginning  to  reflect  a  "psychology  of  war, 
so  that  every  criticism  of  U.S.  policy  from 
any  quarter  is  made  to  sound  like  treason," 
the  message  declared. 

It  registered  NCC  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration's   restrained    policies    in     the    face 


of  great  pressure  which  has  had  to  be  resist- 
ed against  the  escalation  Into  an  all-out  war. 
Administration  willingness  to  engage  in 
unconditional  negotiation  and  its  offers  to 
finance  massive  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment for  the  Mekong  Valley  were  also  sup- 
ported In  the  carefully  considered  and  de- 
bated message,  which  passed  by  93  votes  with 
10  against  and  6  abstentions. 

The  board's  message  declared  that  "uni- 
lateral action  by  the  United  States  in  south- 
east Asia  will  not  lead  to  peace,"  and  that 
"war  in  this  nuclear  age  settles  hardly  any- 
thing and  may  destroy  everything." 

Further,  no  conceivable  unilateral  victory 
In  Vietnam  "can  compensate  for  the  distrust 
and  hatred  cf  the  United  States  that  is  be- 
ing generated  each  day  throughout  much  of 
the  world,  because  we  are  seen  as  a  predomi- 
nantly white  nation  using  our  overwhelming 
military  strength  to  kill  more  and  more 
Asians." 

The  message.  Introduced  by  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake,  stated  clerk  (ad- 
ministrative head)  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  U.S~A..  Included  a  plea 
for  "spiritual  and  ethical  sensitivity,"  sup- 
port for  efforts  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of 
all  victims  of  the  war — civilian  and  military 
alike — and  action  by  the  National  Council 
of  Chiarches  to  "mobilize  the  worldwide 
Christian  community  in  support  of  a  just 
alternative  to  war"  In  cooperation  with  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

The  board  voted  to  adopt  a  policy  state- 
ment on  Vietnam  which  called  for  early 
negotiation  under  U.N.  supervision;  sug- 
gested that  the  cessation  of  all  bombing  in 
North  Vietnam  might  create  more  favorable 
circumstances  for  negotiation:  and  urged 
the  US.  Government  to  approve  phased 
withdrawal  of  its  troops  and  bases  if  and 
when  they  can  be  replaced  by  adequate  In- 
ternational peacekeeping  forces,  to  refrain 
from  bombing  densely  populated  centers  In 
North  Vietnam,  and  try  harder  to  avoid  In- 
Jury  to  noncombatants. 

The  statement,  which  grew  out  of  recom- 
mendations from  the  Sixth  World  Order 
Study  Conference,  convened  last  October  in 
St.  Louis  by  the  National  Council,  also  called 
on  churches  and  voluntary  agencies  in  the 
United  States  to  expand  greatly  their  serv- 
ices to  refugees  and  to  those  Injured  or  af- 
fected by  the  war.  and  to  play  their  full  role 
In  the  gigantic  task  of  reconstruction  and 
reconciliation. 

Dr.  Arthur^.  Flemmlng,  who  presented 
the  policy  statement  on  Vietnam  to  the 
board,  later  commented  to  the  church  lead- 
ers that  "what  we  have  done  here  will  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  dialogs  tliroughout  the 
country."  The  president  of  the  University 
of  Oregon  deemed  the  statement  a  genuine 
contribution  toward  the  working  out  of  a 
solution  to  a  serious  matter.  Dr  Flemmlng. 
formerly  U.S.  Secretary  for  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  is  the  first  vice  president 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  and 
serves  as  chairman  of  a  special  NCC.  ad- 
visory committee  on  Vietnam. 

Church  members,  the  policymaking  gen- 
eral board  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  suggests  for  your  conscience  your 
strong  support  for  the  earliest  possible  peace 
In  Vietnam. 

■you  are  urged  to  be  more  vocal  on  the 
Issue  and  to  register  opposition  to  unilater:^.! 
U.S.  policy  In  southeast  Asia. 

You  are  urged  to  give  prayerful  considera- 
tion to  this  official  policy  statement  on  Viet- 
nam that: 

The    United   States   should   request   early 
negotiation  for  peace  under  U.N.  supervision. 
A   cease-fire   could   create   more   favorable 
circumstances  for  negotiation. 

The  United  States  should  favor  phased 
withdrawal  of  its  troops  and  bases  upon 
their  replacement  by  adequate  international 
forces. 


The  United  States  should  refrain  from 
bombing  population  centers  in  North  Viet- 
nam and  try  harder  to  avoid  injury  to  non- 
combatants. 

The  churches  should  greatly  expand  their 
services  to  refugees  and  other  victims  of  the 
war. 


PUBUC  SUPPORT  FOR  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT OFFICERS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  peo- 
ple of  the  country  have  become  greatly 
concerned  in  recent  years,  and  'with  very 
good  reason,  about  the  rising  crime  rate 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  long  been 
my  view  that  crime  and  lawlessness  will 
continue  to  increase  until  the  people 
translate  their  concern  into  action  and 
demand  vigorous  and  certain  law  en- 
forcement, with  swift  and  meaningful 
punishment  for  those  who  violate  the 
law,  evade  the  law,  or  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.  One  of  the  best  ■ways 
in  my  opinion  that  the  crime  problem 
can  be  alleviated  !s  through  greater  pub- 
lic support  of  our  law  enforcement  ofiQ- 
cers.  Tliey  stand  ready  and  willing  to  do 
the  job  entrtisted  them  by  the  public  they 
serve,  out  all  too  often  they  are  hand- 
strung  by  public  apathy  and  court  de- 
cisions which  are  more  concerned  with 
legal  abstractions  than  with  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  It  is  sad  but  vir- 
tually true  that  law  enforcement  Is  fast 
becoming  a  thankless  struggle. 

During  the  adjournment  period,  a 
policeman  of  Montezuma,  Ga.,  Jack  A. 
Park,  sent  me  an  essay  he  had  written 
entitled  "What  Is  a  Policeman"  which  Is 
an  outstanding  statement  expressing  the 
importance  of  the  role  played  by  police- 
men in  our  society  and  which  I  believe 
is  deser\'ing  of  wider  dissemination. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
essay  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
v.-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What  Is  a  Policeman? 
Policemen,  believe  it  or  not,  are  human. 
They  come  in  both  sexes,  but  are  mostly 
male.  They  also  come  in  different  sizes.  The 
size  of  oiae  sometimes  depends  on  whether 
you  are  locking  for  one  or  trying  to  hide 
from  one.  However,  they  are  usually  large 
Policemen  are  found  everywhere,  on  land, 
on  .^ea.  in  tlie  air.  on  horses,  and  sometimes 
in  your  hair.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  you 
often  can't  find  one  when  you  want,  they  are 
usually  there  when  it  counts  most.  The  best 
w;:y  to  get  one  Is  to  pick  up  a  telephone  and 
call  one. 

Policemen  deliver  many  different  things — 
lectures,  babies,  and  bad  news  They  are  re- 
quired to  h  fve  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the 
disposition  of  a  lamb,  and  muscles  of  :>teel — 
i\iid  lire  noces-'virlly  steelheartcd  sometimes. 
A  policeman  is  the  cr;c  who  rings  the  door 
bell,  swallows  real  hard,  and  announces  the 
passing  of  a  loved  one  Tlien  the  rest  of  the 
day  he  wonders  why  he  ever  took  such  e  Job 
On  TV  he  Is  an  osf,  who  couldn't  fir.d  a 
bull  in  a  haystack  In  real  life  he  is  expected 
to  find  a  little  boy  cr  pirl  "about  so  high" 
who  is  lost  in  fibnut  half  a  million  people. 
In  fiction  he  gets  his  help  from  private  eyes, 
reporters,  and  the  ever-popular  who-dun-lt 
fans.  In  real  life  he  gets  mostly  the  same  old 
answer  from  eyewltnecses,  "We  didn't  see 
nothing," 

Chances  are  that  with  a  little  cooperation 
from  the  general  public  the  crime  rate  would 
drop  greatly,  but  tne  p.verage  citizen  prefers 
to  sit  back  and  sulk  and  hack  at  the  lew. 
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a^^lng  when  the  pollc«  are  going  to  solve  this 
or  thAt  tunnble  crime.  People  are  afraid  to 
go  and  testify  in  coiurt  atxrut  what  they  saw, 
even  thougb  the  crime  they  witnessed  may 
have  endangered  their  own  lives  as  well  as 
otban.  Tbey  had  rather  keep  their  months 
shut  and  go  on  as  though  nothing  had  ever 
happened.  Then  after  the  trial  Is  over,  some 
wise  guy  cocnes  by  and  says  to  one  of  the  of- 
floai*  who  was  on  tb«  case,  "Sorry  you  lost 
your  case;  wlab  I  could  have  sesn  you  before 
court;  maybe  I  could  have  helped."  This 
Uwk  at  tntarest  and  cooperation  from  the 
gHMfal  public  Is  the  most  demoraUslng  thing 
^bout  baing  a  poUceman. 

Wliaa  he  serves  you  with  a  ausunona  to 
go  to  court,  he  Is  a  monster,  but  when  he 
lets  you  slide,  he  Is  a  doll.  To  little  kids. 
be  Is  either  a  hero  or  a  bogeyman,  depending 
on  how  the  parents  of  the  kids  feel  about 
polloemen. 

He  Is  the  one  who  works  around  the  clock 
on  aput  shifts.  Sundays,  and  holidays.  It 
always  gets  htm  down  for  some  joker  to 
oome  up  to  him  and  say.  "Hey — tomorrow 
Is  a  holiday,  I'm  oS;  bow  about  going  fishing 
with  me?"  When  all  the  time  he  knows 
It  Is  the  biislsst  time  of  the  year.  It  just 
•o  happens  that  It  Is  the  Fourth  of  July,  and 
everyone  is  trying  to  get  where  he  is  going 
la  balf  tbe  tUna.  This  sort  of  raw  humor 
bnrta  a  pollocman.  especially  when  he  Is 
working  about  19  to  20  hours  per  day  to 
balp  save  tbe  joker's  life  and  maybe  the 
Uvea  of  bis  children. 

A  policeman  U  Uke  the  Uttle  girl  In  the 
nursery  rhyme — when  she  was  good,  she  was 
very  good,  but  when  she  was  bad.  she  was 
hMTtd.  When  a  policeman  Is  good  and  does 
bis  job  well  the  public  takes  It  for  granted. 
However,  when  be  makas  a  mistake  be  Is  a 
graftar,  a  bum.  and  a  crook:  and  furthermore, 
•varybody  knows  then  that  all  cops  are 
erookad. 

When  be  shoots  a  stlckup  man.  he  Is  a  hero, 
except  when  the  burglar  Is  a  teenager.  Then 
tbe  enure  neighborhood  starts  saying,  "Any- 
body could  have  seen  he  was  only  a  kid." 
They  never  think  that  a  kid  pulling  a  stlckup 
la  Just  as  dangerous  as  a  grown  man  com- 
mitting the  same  crime.  They  aren't  inter- 
satad  In  the  poUoaman's  life,  they  give  their 
sympathy  to  the  criminal  even  though  the 
poUceman  may  lose  bis  life  trying  to  do  his 
job  protecting  their  Uvea  from  a  teenager 
and  his  gang  of  hoodlums  only  pulling  a 
joke  on  some  Innocent  bystander 

Some  (JoUcemen  manage  to  buy  pretty 
homes.  Some  are  covered  with  ivy.  but  moet 
are  covered  with  heavy  mortgages.  If  a 
poUceman  who  owns  a  nice  home  Is  young, 
his  next  door  neighbor  might  say  rather 
enviously.  "You  know,  he  won't  be  but  55 
yaars  old,  and  Ms  home  will  be  paid  for. ' 
He  doesn't  stop  to  think  that  tonight  while 
his  family  Is  sleeping  the  policeman  could 
curprlae  some  thug  attempting  to  burglarize 
tbetr  home  and  get  killed  or  maimed  for  life 
trying  to  make  an  arrest  and  thereby  leave 
a  widow  and  children  without  a  home  or 
loss  It  dtie  to  his  total  and  permanent  dis- 
ability to  work.  The  neighbors  don't  think 
of  It  that  way  as  long  as  their  houses  ara 
not  burgUrliad. 

PoUceman  get  medals  for  saving  Uvea,  stop- 
ping runaway  teenagers,  and  shooting  It  out 
with  bank  robbers,  with  the  officers'  widows 
somatlmss  coUectlng  the  medals.  However, 
tha  moat  rewarding  moment  comes  to  a 
poUMOian  wban,  after  some  small  kindness 
■bown  to  aoaxe  older  parson,  be  feels  a  warm 
haiMlelaap,  racalvas  an  expression  of  appre- 
ciation from  grataful  eyes,  geu  a  pat  on  the 
back,  and  baaia  the  sofet  spoken  words. 
"Thank  you,  and  may  God  bless  you  son, 
for  a  job  waU  dona." 

FoUoaixtan  Ilka  days  off,  vacations,  and  an 
oooaslonal  cup  ot  ooffea  with  soma  of  tbe 
townfolka.  They  don't  like  auto  horns,  fam- 
ily   flchta,    and    aaoaymous    lattarwrltacs. 


They  have  associations,  but  they  can't  go 
on  strike.  They  have  to  be  Impartial,  cour- 
teous, and  always  remember  their  slogan. 
"At  your  service."  This  Is  sometimes  espe- 
cially hard  to  say  when  some  character 
shouts,  when  he  Is  given  a  ticket.  "I'm  a  tax- 
payer, I  pay  your  salary."  Policemen  pay 
taxes,  too. 

Policemen  see  many  things  the  average  per- 
son doesn't.  They  see  more  misery,  blood- 
shed, trouble,  and  sunrises  than  the  average 
citizen.  The  policeman  Is  followed  by  one 
other  person,  the  postman.  They  both  have 
to  go  regardless  of  the  weather 

A  policeman's  tinlform  changes  with  the 
weather,  but  his  outlook  remains  the  same. 
Although  he  Is  constantly  looking  for  a 
brighter  view  of  the  world,  he  can't  help  but 
be  a  Uttle  pessimistic.  Most  citizens  are  so 
afraid  that,  if  they  help  the  law  in  any  man- 
ner, they  will  have  to  go  to  court  and  maybe 
testify  against  their  nelghbor.s.  They  had 
rather  keep  quiet  and  let  the  monster,  bogey- 
man, cop,  or  whatever  his  nickname  may  be 
do  all  the  work  of  law  enforcement.  When, 
If  they  cotild  supply  only  one  clue.  It  might 
be  the  one  needed  so  some  arrests  can  be 
made  and  the  case  can  be  closed. 

Sometimes  a  policeman  has  good  credit, 
and  It  really  helps  because  his  salary  surely 
isn't  very  good. 

Some  policemen  help  raise  a  lot  of  kids, 
and  lots  of  these  belong  to  other  people. 
They  help  kids  in  many  ways,  but  one  very 
Important  way  is  by  giving  school  lectures 
on  general  safely,  Qre  prevention,  safe  driv- 
ing, and  Ufeaavlng.  They  also  help  the  kids 
by  giving  similar  lectures  to  adults  at  civic 
club  meetings 

A  policeman  is  many  things,  and  he  Is  in- 
dispensable to  any  community. 


WHO  WANTS  TO  WIN? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Reverend  Daniel  Lyons.  S.J.,  has  au- 
thored, for  the  January  9.  1966,  edition  of 
Our  Sunday  Visitor,  a  cogent  com- 
mentary on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Recalling  the  history  of  Asia  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  and  the  diplomatic 
maneuvering  which  led  to  the  present 
conflict  In  southeast  Asia,  the  Reverend 
Lyons  observes  that  "people  in  foreign 
countries  are  astonished  that  America 
cannot  seem  to  win  a  war  against  180,000 
invaders,  even  with  the  help  of  600.000 
South  Vietnamese  troops."  He  notes 
that  it  is  basically  the  same  kind  of  war 
fought  in  the  Pacific  during  World  War 
n.  "The  only  real  difference,"  he  con- 
tinues, "is  that  General  Mac  Arthur 
fought  to  win  and  he  had  the  au- 
thority to  do  so;  something  that  was 
denied  him  in  Korea,  something  that  is 
denied  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to- 
day." 

I  ft«k,  Mr.  President,  that  the  article 
by  the  Reverend  Lyons  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
OHD,  as  follows: 

RioHT  o«  Wrong:  Who  Wants  To  Win? 
( By  Rev  Daniel  Lyons.  S  J. ) 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mncx  MANsraxD 
pralaad  the  cease-fire  on  Christmas  day,  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  "perhaps  it  could 
be  stretched  further."  House  Speaker  John 
UcCoaicACX  expressed  the  hope  that  "the 
cessation  will  restore  reason  to  the  Com- 
munists •  •  •  " 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  a  cea^e-flre. 
about  negotiations,  about  ending  the  war. 
and  about  getting  out  of  Vietnam.  0nfor- 
tiuiately.  all  four  of  these  can  be  treachar- 


ous.  The  ceaae-flre,  for  example,  has  been 
a  major  Communist  weapon  In  the  cold  war 
for  a  generation.  When  the  Communist 
armies  In  China  were  weak,  after  World  War 
II,  Mao  T»e-tung  arranged  for  a  temporary 
cease-fire  on  the  mainland,  with  the  United 
States  serving  as  the  moderator.  Of  course, 
the  Communists  could  not  he  controlled,  but 
General  MarshaU  Insisted  that  the  National- 
ist troops  observe  It. 

When  Chiang  Kai-shek  complained  that 
the  Communists  were  not  observing  the 
ceaae-flre.  George  Marshall  replied:  "Never 
mind,  you  keep  It,  so  you  can  come  to  the 
conference  table  with  your  hands  clean." 
Chiang's  hands  were  clean,  but  the  Chinese 
were  cleaned  right  out  of  their  country. 
The  phony  cease-fire  enabled  the  Chinese 
Reds  to  arm  themselves  with  former  Japanese 
weapons,  and  to  keep  on  conquering. 

LX4aN    FROM    MUTAKKS 

When  the  Communists  faced  defeat  in  Ko- 
rea, they  asked  for  truce  talks.  Because  of 
the  talks,  the  United  States  halted  Its  big 
drive  to  the  north.  The  Chinese  talked  and 
talked  until  they  had  buUt  up  their  forces 
and  reinforced  their  positions.  The  buildup 
meant  that  it  would  have  been  much  more 
costly  for  the  United  States  to  resume  fight- 
ing. Uncle  Sam  bad  been  put  In  a  much 
weaker  bargaining  position,  and  we  ended  up 
with  an  agreement  so  weak  that  the  Com- 
munists broke  it  at  will.  One  of  the  keenest 
and  most  experienced  military  minds  in 
American  history,  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 
had  said  repeatedly  that  there  is  "no  sub- 
stitute for  victory,"  but  our  dlplcnnats  refused 
to  listen. 

How  often  must  the  American  military 
shed  their  blood  and  give  thetr  lives  In  the 
defense  of  freedom  throughout  the  world, 
only  to  have  American  statesmen  fumble  the 
peace  through  timidity  and  fear?  Of  the 
33,000  American  soldiers  who  died  In  Korea, 
two-thirds  were  killed  after  negotiations  be- 
gan. Yet  our  roving  Ambassador,  Averell 
Harrtman,  said  he  told  the  Russians  last 
June  that  "we  will  not  stop  bombing  the 
north  untU  negotiations  have  started." 

Shortly  before  Mr.  Harrlman  went  to  rep- 
resent the  United  States  at  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference over  Laos  In  1962,  he  told  the  Rev- 
erend Raymond  J.  deJaegher:  "We  have  to 
give  some  places  In  the  Laotian  Government 
to  the  Communists."  Mr.  Harrlman  was 
trained  at  Yalta  and  has  reflected  that  train- 
ing ever  since. 

The  negotiations  over  Laos  were  used  by 
North  Vietnam  to  strengthen  Its  military 
positions.  Harrlman  agreed,  for  some  strange 
reason,  to  remove  Laos  from  the  protection 
of  the  SEATO  Treaty.  Had  we  not  forced  a 
coalition  government  on  Laos,  just  as  we  had 
done  on  Nationalist  China,  there  might  well 
be  no  war  In  Vietnam  today.  We  must  learn 
from  OUT  mistakes,  or  we  will  keep  on  re- 
peating them. 

During  the  last  30  years  the  American 
Government  seems  to  have  taken  military 
decisions  almost  entirely  away  from  the 
military.  In  these  same  20  years  America 
has  lost  sight  of  victory.  When  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  remarked  recently  from  Sai- 
gon that  he  was  "surprised"  at  what  the 
Vletcong  are  doing,  it  Is  because  he  Is  not  a 
mUltary  man  and  knows  so  little  about  how 
to  win  a  war.  The  administration  never 
talks  about  having  the  aggressor  surrender. 
We  only  want  him  to  talk  to  us,  and  we 
hold  out  concessions  to  encourage  the  enemy 
to  "negotiate."  Our  policy  Is  still  one  of 
weakness,  Instead  of  strength. 

People  in  foreign  countries  are  astonUhed 
that  America  cannot  seem  to  win  a  war 
against  180.000  Invaders,  even  with  the  help 
of  600,000  South  Vietnamese  troops.  Our 
clvUlan  strategists  tell  us  we  are  not  win- 
ning because  it  is  a  totally  dlfl:erent  kind  of 
war.  But  it  is  basically  the  same  type  ot 
war  we  fought  during  World  War  n  In  the 
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Pacific.  Our  enemy  then  was  50  times  more 
formidable.  The  only  real  difference  is  that 
General  MacArthur  fought  to  win.  and  he 
had  the  authority  to  do  so;  something  that 
was  denied  him  in  Korea,  something  that  Is 
denied  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  today. 
For  example,  they  wanted  to  blockade  the 
harbor  of  Hanoi  but  were  overruled. 

WE  CAN  WIN 

If  MacArthur  had  been  allowed  to  defeat 
the  aggressor  in  Korea,  the  Communists  In 
Asia  would  hardly  have  started  another  war 
so  soon.  They  have  never  doubted  we  can 
beat  them.  They  only  doubt  our  Intention 
to  do  so.  and  they  have  good  reason  to  doubt 
it  In  the  past  they  have  been  able  to  in- 
fluence us  with  their  propaganda.  Their 
approach  has  changed,  but  their  propaganda 
is  Just  as  effective  as  ever. 

A  year  ago  our  Commander  in  Chief  made  a 
statesmanlike  decision  when  he  decided  to 
abolish  our  policy  of  sanctuary.  His  decision 
saved  South  Vietnam  from  being  conquered, 
and  for  this  he  will  go  down  In  history. 
What  is  needed  now  is  a  decision  to  win  the 
war  Not  .a  cease-fire  based  on  mutual  con- 
cessions, as  Senator  Ptjlbright  has  suggested: 
nor  negotiations  based  on  a  compromise  of 
Justice:  not  a  bargaining  away  of  the  rights 
of  others:  but  a  Just  and  lasting  p>eace  based 
on  the  surrender  of  the  aggressor.  In  the 
words  of  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Lane: 

"The  idea  that  forbearance  increases  the 
prospect  of  a  negotiated  settlement  Is  an 
Illusion.  American  lives  are  being  squan- 
dered In  Vietnam,  just  as  they  were  In  Korea. 
As  in  Korea,  the  Communists  are  quite  sat- 
isfied to  chew  up  American  forces  In  a  pro- 
tracted war  of  attrition." 

Can  we  win?  Of  course  we  can,  and  the 
Communists  know  it.  But  we  never  even 
talk  about  winning,  and  the  Communists  are 
not  convinced  we  really  want  to.  America 
has  never  lost  a  war,  but  for  20  years  we  have 
been  vainly  seeking  substitutes  for  victory. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  it  is  important  that  we  who  are  for- 
tunately endowed  with  freedom  remind 
ourselves  of  the  great  number  of  fellow- 
men  throughout  the  world  who  do  not 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  liberty  that  we  have 
so  abundantly  been  granted. 

January  22  marks  the  48th  anniver- 
sary of  the  day  that  the  Ukrainian  Re- 
public was  established  as  an  independent 
nation.  The  Ukrainian  people's  inde- 
pendence did  not  long  endure.  In  1920 
they  became  the  first  to  be  engulfed  in 
tlie  brutal  tide  of  Communist  conquest. 

We  shall  not  forget  that  the  citizens  of 
the  Ukraine  still  yearn  for  freedom  and 
their  right  of  self-determination. 

Therefore,  it  is  fitting  that  on  January 
22  we  pause  to  reflect  on  the  heroic  strug- 
gle that  these  people  are  waging  in  their 
own  manner  to  resist  Communist  domi- 
nation. We  again  express  our  hope  that 
at  a  future  day  these  people  will  again  be 
able  to  exercise  their  love  of  freedom  and 
respect  for  the  Inherent  dignity  of  man. 
In  doing  so.  I  am  sure  we  are  in  a  small 
measure  helping  to  sustain  and  encour- 
age the  spirit  of  freedom  among  the 
Ukrainian  people  as  well  as  all  other 
capUve  nations. 


CONNECTICUT  RIVER  VALLEY 

Mr.  RIBIOOPP.    Mr.   President,  my 
bill— S.  2460 — to  establish  a  Connecticut 
River  national  parkway  and  recreation 
cxii to 


area  is  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee.  Since  I  introduced 
the  bin  last  fall,  it  has  gathered  an  in- 
creasing amoimt  of  support  from  con- 
servationists, newspapers,  and  Interested 
citizens  throughout  New  England. 

On  Monday,  January  17,  I  addressed 
the  Bristol  Connecticut  Jaycees,  who 
asked  me  to  explain  the  provisions  of  my 
bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
&s  follows: 

Let's  Clean  Up  the  Connecticut  Rivek 
(By  Senator  Abraham  RiBiconr) 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  Connecti- 
cut River  Valley.  We  have  driven  along 
the  River  banks  and  seen  its  beauty.  Many 
of  us  have  boated  or  fished  in  the  river. 
And  there  may  be  some  here  who  even  swam 
in  it. 

The  Connecticut  River  is  a  precious  asset 
to  New  England.  It  affords  us  many  of  the 
things  we  need  desperately — open  space, 
water,  a  place  for  recreation,  and  a  space 
for  relaxation.  The  river  Itself  Is  filthy — 
and  the  Connecticut  River  is  In  many  ways 
and  In  many  places  nothing  more  than  an 
open  sewer.  We  would  be  foolish  not  to 
admit  this — but  we  would  be  equally  foolish 
to  turn  our  backs  on  the  river.  AVhat  the 
river  needs,  and  needs  desperately,  is  treat- 
ment. We  must  clean  the  river  up.  and  we 
must  preserve  the  beauty  along  its  banks. 

Flowing  over  400  miles  from  It*  source  near 
the  Canadian  border  in  New  Hampshire  to 
Old  Say  brook,  the  river  passes  through  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  North- 
east. Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  about 
the  valley  is  that  it  Is  still  so  beautiful.  As 
Ivan  Robinson  wrote  in  a  special  Hartford 
Times  supplement  about  the  Connecticut: 
"From  the  little  mountainside  pond  near 
the  Canadian  border  to  Old  Saybrook,  the 
river  rarely  loses  Its  charm."  And  in  these 
days  of  rapid  vurbanizatlon  and  population 
growth,  we  in  New  England  are  the  benefici- 
aries of  rare  good  fortune. 

For  many  yeers,  conservationists  and  en- 
lightened groups  have  worked  hard  to  save 
the  valley.  And  nature  has  been  on  our 
side.  Because  of  the  flood  plain  that  bounds 
the  river  through  most  of  Connecticut,  there 
has  been  relatively  little  development  of  the 
river  banks.  Only  near  the  large  cities — 
like  Hartford,  Springfield,  and  Holyoke — has 
there  been  industrial  development  on  the 
river  shore. 

Last  fall,  I  Invited  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Stuart  Udall  to  take  a  trip  up  the 
river  with  me.  The  weather  was  as  bad  as 
It  could  be,  but,  as  I  told  the  Secretary,  "It 
took  the  Interior  Department  to  bring  a  good 
rain  to  Connecticut." 

But  the  rain  couldn't  hide  the  character 
of  the  river  valley.  From  Old  Saybrook  to 
Hartford,  nearly  40  miles,  we  saw  little  but 
trees,  pastures,  and  hills.  It  was  easy  to 
understand  why  the  Connecticut  has  been 
compared  with  the  Rhine  Valley  as  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  In  the  world. 

I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  something 
that  precious  and  that  rare  In  our  world  de- 
serves to  be  saved.  And  that  is  why  I  intro- 
duced my  bUl  to  establish  a  Connecticut 
River  national  parkway  and  recreation  area. 
My  bill  Is  a  broad,  flexible,  and  comprehen- 
sive measure.  In  one  piece  of  legislation,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to: 

1.  Conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
river  and  adjacent  lands  and  determine  the 
nooet  suitable  areas  for  inclusion  In  the  park; 

2.  Notify  State,  local,  and  Federal  officials 
of  his  recommendations; 

3.  Hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  bounda- 
ries, and. 


4.  After  final  reviews  by  the  Governors  of 
the  affected  States,  establish  and  administer 
the  national  parkway  and  recreation  area. 

But  the  bin  does  not  crown  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  king  of  the  Connecticut  River. 
Written  into,  the  bUl  are  some  basic  declara- 
tions of  congressional  intent. 

First,  the  bill  clearly  states  the  purpose  of 
the  park.  "It  shall  be  administered  so  as  to 
protect  its  essential  natural  values  •  •  •  It 
may  include  scenic  roads  or  parkways  to  be 
used  by  passenger  csurylng  vehicles,  but  shall 
not  Include  high-speed  highways." 

This  Is  Important  to  remember — for  in 
Connecticut,  we  often  associate  the  word 
•parkway"  with  the  Merrltt  Parkway,  a 
high-speed.  Umlted  access  highway.  No  such 
road  IB  Included  in  my  bUl  and  would.  In 
lact,  be  prohibited.  The  roads  I  have  In 
mind  would  be  quiet,  winding  scenic  drives 
with  parking  overlooks,  or  roads  into  picnic, 
boating,  or  recreation  areas. 

The  language  of  the  bill  is  clear.  It  states 
that  the  "area  shaU  be  administered  for  the 
preservation  of  natural  beauty  and  for  such 
forms  of  outdoor  recreation  as  swimming, 
driving  for  pleasure,  walking  and  hiking,  pic- 
nicking, fish  and  wildlife  management,  scenic 
and  historic  site  preservation,  fishing,  hunt- 
ing, boating,  camping,  riding,  bicycling,  and 
winter  sports." 

There  are  additional  safeguards  built  Into 
the  legislation.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
will  make  a  study,  bait  he  is  speclflcaUy  di- 
rected to  coordinate  his  study  with  otbec 
Federal  and  State  programs  and  to  take  Into 
account  any  other  planning  activities  related 
to  the  region  of  the  State,  or  to  Federal  high- 
way programs. 

There  are  Important  Industries  along  tbe 
river.  Industries  that  have  been  there  a  long 
time  and  contribute  a  great  deal  to  our  econ- 
omy In  New  England.  My  bUl  reoognlses  the 
Importance  of  those  Industries,  and  directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  due 
allowance  for  them  In  his  planning.  This  Is 
another,  and  most  important,  safeguard. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Secretary 
must  hold  public  hearings  on  his  plans  so 
that  everyone  will  have  the  chance  to  speak 
and  make  his  rtews  known.  And  after 
the  establishment  of  the  park,  the  Secretary 
is  given  authority  to  acquire  land  and  inter- 
ests in  land  only  to  accomplish  the  purpose* 
of  the  law  "with  a  minimum  Impact  upon 
private  property  owners." 

There  is  no  question  that  the  public  has  a 
right  to  a  beautiful  river  valley.  And  there 
is  also  no  question  that  tbe  private  property 
owner  must  be  protected.  There  are  new 
tools  available  for  scenic  preservation,  tools 
which  the  Interior  Department  is  using  In- 
creasingly to  protect  the  public's  interest  in 
the  beauty  of  the  countryside,  but  which 
allow  the  property  owner  to  continue  the 
use  of  his  lands. 

The  most  Important  new  technique  la  tbe 
scenic  easement  whereby  the  property  owner 
sells  his  right  to  change  the  scenery  by  con- 
structing high-rise  apartments,  for  example, 
or  cutting  down  his  trees.  But  he  sells  only 
that  right  and  keeps  possession  and  use  of 
the  land  in  every  other  respect.  I  expect 
that  this  tool  will  be  an  Important  one  in 
the  Connecticut  River  Valley  for  much  of 
the  scenic  preservation  could  be  done  with- 
out acquiring  title  to  the  land  itself. 

In  short,  the  bill  is  a  comprehensive  one 
and  with  good  reason. 

The  time  Is  far  overdue  when  we  in  tbe 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States  reaped 
some  of  the  benefits  of  Federal  conservation 
efforts.  For  far  too  many  years,  our  Federal 
poUcy  has  been  to  preserve  the  great  open 
spaces  of  the  West,  and  do  little  or  nothing 
about  the  urgent  needs  of  the  East.  As  a 
result,  the  open  spaces  are  where  the  people 
are  not  and  the  great  urban  East  Is  sadly 
without  Federal  parks  and  recreation  areas. 
Our  cities  and  towns  need  breathing  space. 
Our  children  must  have  places  to  play,  hills 
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to  climb,  quiet  wood*  and  open  spaces.  If 
w«  are  not  to  resign  ourselves  to  a  future 
paved  with  acpbalt  and  concrete,  the  time 
to  act  la  now. 

We  are  now  an  urban  Nation.  Our  p>opu- 
latlon  now  numbers  over  195  million.  Two 
and  a  half  million  new  Americans  are  bom 
or  come  to  our  country  every  year.  And  all 
of  us  want,  more  and  more,  to  live  in  the 
cities.  While  our  total  population  has 
spiralled,  our  farm  population  has  plum- 
meted— from  23  million  In  1950  to  13  million 
In  1964.  Since  1060,  816,000  people  have 
moved  away  from  the  farm  each  year. 

The  result?  Seventy  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  now  lives  on  1 
percent  ot  the  land.  More  than  one-fifth 
of  America's  people  are  crowded  Into  the 
strip  of  land  that  runs  from  southern  New 
Hampshire  through  Connecticut  and  down 
to  Washington,  D.C. — a  strip  of  land  that 
contains  lees  than  2  percent  of  the  area  of 
the  United  States. 

The  question  Is  really  a  simple  one,  what 
should  we  do,  what  must  we  do  to  answer 
the  legitimate  needs  of  the  people  for  open 
space? 

All  levels  of  government  have  a  respon- 
sibility for  local  parks  and  playgrounds,  for 
open  space  preserves,  for  State  parks,  and 
for  broad  Federal  parks  In  areas  like  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley.  We  can  be  proud 
of  Otir  parka  In  Connecticut,  and  proud,  too, 
of  tbe  far-sighted  planning,  like  Connecti- 
cut's eomprebenalve  outdoor  recreation  plan, 
which  seeks  to  provide  for  the  future.  We 
are  far  ahead  of  moat  other  States,  some  of 
whom  have  yet  to  even  establish  a  State 
park  system. 

In  the  Connecticut  River  National  Park- 
way, we  have  an  opportunity  to  provide  an- 
other model  for  the  Nation.  National  parks 
and  recreation  areaa  are  being  set  up  In  other 
parts  of  our  country — from  Oregon  Dunes  to 
Cape  Hatteraa.  New  England's  two  national 
pttrki — Acadia  and  the  Cape  Cod  National 
Beaehore — drew  4  million  visitors  last  year. 
Acadia's  attendance  has  gone  up  one-third 
in  ntunber  since  19<ta.  So  there  Is  a  need. 
and  there  U.  In  the  Connecticut  River,  a  way 
to  meet  that  need. 

But  I  want  to  do  more  than  save  the 
beauty  of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley.  We 
muat  clean  the  river  up,  for  we  can  take 
little  pride  In  our  efforts  result  In  preserving 
"the  world's  most  beautifully  landscaped 
cesspool." 

We  must  clean  up  the  Connecticut  River 
so  that  people  can  again  swim  In  It,  and  use 
It  for,  all  the  recreation  potential  it  has. 
There's  an  old  song  that  goes:  "Wishing  will 
make  It  so."  But  pollution  will  not  just  go 
away.  Cleaning  up  the  Connecticut  River 
and  all  the  other  waterways  of  the  Nation 
that  are  so  badly  polluted  will  take  money 

I  have  proposed  two  bills  in  Congress  to 
provide  some  of  that  money.  The  first  would 
quadruple  the  Federal  program  for  water 
pollution  control  and  quadruple  the  amount 
of  Federal  funds  to  help  In  the  construction 
of  miinlclpal  waste  treatment  plants.  Under 
the  current  law,  Connecticut's  share  of  the 
Federal  funds  amotints  to  leas  than  $1,321.- 
300  a  year.  Under  my  proposal,  Connecticut 
would  get  $5,285,200  a  year  and  we  could 
work  that  much  faster  toward  constructing 
the  plants  necessary  to  treat  municipal  and 
Industrial  wastes. 

Municipal  treatment  plants  are  a  necessity 
but  Industrial  wastes  are  an  equally  Impor- 
tant part  of  the  problem.  No  one  has  the 
right  to  simply  point  a  finger  at  Industry 
and  eay:  "You  are  causing  part  of  the  pol- 
lution, do  something  about  it." 

We  must  recognize  that  pollution  control 
equipment  costs  money,  large  amounts  of 
money.  Unlike  most  capital  expenditures, 
which  produce  new  profits,  pollution  control 
equipment  basically  serves  the  Interest  of 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  public.  We 
muat  have  the  cooperation  of  industry. 

That  Is  why  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  permit 
taxpayera  who  buy  expensive  pollution  con- 


trol equipment  to  deduct  the  co.<!ts  over  36 
months,  rather  than  the  total  life  span  of 
the  equipment.  Our  tax  laws  already  pro- 
vide economic  incentives  in  related  areas,  like 
developing  mineral  deposits.  It  is  time  we 
gave  an  Incentive  to  improve  the  quality  of 
our  air  and  water  and  equalize  the  unfair 
burden  on  the  businessman  who  installs  pol- 
lution centre',  equipment. 

These  two  bills  will  eo  far  toward  giving 
us  the  funds  and  the  incentive  necessary  to 
clean  up  pollution. 

Together  with  my  bill  to  establish  the 
Connecticut  River  parkway  and  recreational 
area,  they  can  provide  a  clean,  beautiful  and 
quiet  Connecticut  River  Valley. 

We  have  begun  to  recognize  that  the  qual- 
ity of  our  environment  a.Tect.s  the  quality  of 
our  lives.  Just  as  no  man  is  an  islund.  no 
man  can  live  apart  from  his  surroundings. 

The  time  of  decision  Is  at  hand:  Do  we 
consign  ourselves  and  our  children  to  a  future 
bounded  by  asphalt  and  concrete  pavements, 
lighted  by  neon  glare  and  flllec!  with  the 
wastes  of  our  urban  industrial  society?  Or 
do  we  act,  and  act  now.  to  preserve  what  we 
have  left  of  nature's  beauty,  and  clean  up 
what  we  have  polluted? 

I  believe  the  choice  is  clear.  Our  woods 
and  fields,  our  lakes  and  our  rivers,  are  pre- 
cious assets.  The  Connecticut  River  and  Its 
valley  are  priceless.  They  have  been  placed 
In  this  generation's  care,  and  we  are  the 
stewards  for  the  future  We  must  prpserve 
what  we  have  before  it  is  too  late,  before  we 
have  lost  our  heritage  and  failed  in  our  Job 
as  trustees. 


URGENT  NEED  TO  PROTECT  WILD- 
LIFE IN  IMMINENT  PERIL  OF 
EXTERMINATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mv  Pves-dent. 
there  is  an  expression  that  is  well  known 
to  even  those  who  have  never  lived  on  a 
farm:  when  the  horse  is  out,  it  is  too  la;e 
to  shut  the  barn  door. 

This  elemental  bit  of  wisdom  argues 
well  for  the  necessity  of  forethought  to 
preserve  that  which  one  has.  Yet  self- 
evident  as  such  wisdom  may  .seem,  man 
has  a  history  of  waiting  until  the  horse 
is  halfway  or  all  the  way  out  when  it 
comes  to  the  preservation  of  the  invalu- 
able and  irreplaceable  natural  resources 
of  wildlife  that  he  has  been  given. 

Immediate  action  to  close  the  barn 
door  to  prevent  extinction  of  many  forms 
of  animal  life  will  not  come  too  soon. 
When  I  first  introduced  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  an  international  conference  on 
wildlife  preservation  in  1963,  as  a  com- 
panion to  that  of  Congressman  Henry 
Reuss  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  situation  was  critical.  It  has  not  im- 
proved. In  August  of  last  year,  I  intro- 
duced a  similar  resolution  and  in  my 
introductory  remarks  pointed  out  that 
over  250  species  of  wildlife  then  faced 
extinction. 

An  article  in  the  January  4  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post  confirms  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  situation  and  describes  in 
some  detail  the  systematic  destruction, 
now  being  carried  out  by  profit-hungry 
poachers  and  exploiters,  of  species  as 
familiar  as  the  whale  and  the  rhino. 

When  these  and  many  other  animals 
become  extinct,  all  of  the  regrets  and 
closing  of  bam  doors  in  the  world  will  be 
to  no  avail;  the  time  for  planning  and 
action  is  before  extinction,  not  after. 
Therefore  I  hope  the  Senate  will  act 
promptly  this  session  on  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  52,  a  resolution  that 


it  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  shall  promote  and  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  convene  an  interna- 
tional conference  on  the  conservation  of 
wildlife  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  need  for  such 
united  international  planning  and  action 
is  emphasized  by  Roy  Brunton  in  the 
Post  article,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Jan.  4,  1966] 

In   Imminent  PERn,  or  ExxERMiNA'noN 
(By  Roy  Brunton) 

Geneva. — The  tempo  of  extermination  is 
rising.  The  World  Wildlife  Fund  has,  in  its 
own  fashion,  declared  a  state  of  emergency. 
Of  the  200  kinds  cf  mammals  and  birds 
which  have  vanished  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  in  the  past  20  centuries,  70  percent 
have  become  extinct  within  the  last  100 
years,  40  percent  w.thln  the  last  50  years. 

To  save  more  than  1,000  species  and  races 
of  dnimals  and  birds  now  threatened  with 
extinction  will  cost  about  85.5  billion  a  year, 
the  World  Wildlife  Fund  estimates,  and  the 
money  must  be  used  worldwide.  How  far  it 
stands  from  attaining  this  target  Is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  in  ttie  4  years  since  its  in- 
ception, the  Fund  (which  operates  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  International  Union  for 
the  Conservation  of  Nature)  has  been  able 
to  collect  no  more  than  $1  million.  Prom 
that  it  lias  financed  some  70  projects. 

One  of  the  first  grants  made  by  the  Fund 
was  $56,000  for  a  white  rhino  conservation 
and  antlpoaching  campaign  In  the  then 
newly  Independent  state  of  Uganda.  Tlie 
rhino,  second  largest  land  mammal  after 
the  elephant,  was  being  decimated  by  highly 
organized  poaching,  not  for  food  purposes 
but  because  powder  made  from  its  horn  was, 
and  still  Is,  regarded  In  some  parts  of  the 
world  as  an  aphrodisiac.  Aid  came  Just  in 
time,  for  the  local  population  of  those  ani- 
mals had  dwindled  by  1960  to  fewer  than 
100. 

Now  threatened  with  extinction  are  whales 
in  the  Antarctic.  They  are  being  slaugh- 
tered at  such  a  rate  by  the  whaling  fleets 
of  Japan,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Norway  that 
3  years  from  now  there  will  probably  not  be 
enough  of  certain  species  left  for  their  prop- 
agation. The  total  population  of  the  blue 
whale — largest  living  creature  ever  known 
and  at  least  as  Intelligent  as  a  dog — Is  now 
down  to  somewhat  between  500  and  1,000. 
Whales  find  each  other  by  shouting.  If 
there  are  so  few  of  them  that  they  cannot 
hear  each  other  and  meet,  the  species  can- 
not survive.  The  Fund  Is  striving  to  secure 
the  support  of  governments  for  a  scheme 
whereby  the  whaling  industry  would  be  put 
under  United  Nations  control  with  regard 
to  the  maximum  catch  In  a  single  season. 
So  far,  the  whaling  fleets  have  opposed  even 
the  presence  of  Inspectors. 

The  Fund  collects  money  through  the 
national  appeals,  now  existing  In  six  coun- 
tries— United  Kingdom,  United  States. 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Western  Germany  and 
Austria — with  others  about  to  be  added. 
The  Fund's  charter  expresses  the  conviction 
that  this  generation  must  not,  by  selfishness 
or  neglect,  whether  wanton  or  unintentional. 
deprive  posterity  of  the  rich  heritage  of 
nature.  It  must  Insure  that  the  phrase 
"dead  as  the  dodo"  Is  not  replaced  a  few 
years  hence  by  "dead  as  the  panda"  or  "dead 
as  the  rhino." 

Numerically,  most  of  the  projects  are  in 
southeast  Asia,  Central  and  lAtin  America. 
and  In  Africa.  The  largest  yet  accomplished, 
however,    U   In   Europe:    the   Coto  Donana 
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Nature  Reserve,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir River  In  Andalusia.  This  is  one  of 
the  few  wildernesses  left,  a  habitat  or  stag- 
int;-!)  '•Et  for  un  enormous  variety  of  animals 
and  birds,  including  the  extremely  rare 
Spa.'iish  lynx — its  courting  cries  are  said  to 
be  blood  curdling. 

The  Fund's  contribution  for  tlie  pur- 
chase of  25  square  miles  of  this  area  was 
ir.ore  than  $280,000.  Three-quarters  of  this 
sum  was  made  available  as  an  interest-free 
loan  by  an  anonymous  Swiss  nature  lover. 
It  w.s  the  Swiss  National  Appeal,  too.  that 
made  a  grnnt  of  i.  448  for  the  rebuilding  of 
•  flanilngo  island"  in  the  Camargue  the  most 
exotic  nr.ture  reserve  in  Prance.  In  nesting 
cii  the  island,  the  birds  eradicated  all  vegeta- 
tion and  the  soil  disappeared  through 
erosion.  When  the  Island  had  gone,  no 
breeding  took  place. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  one  of  the  most 
Iniprcsting  projects  aided  by  the  British 
Nation;!  Appeal — whose  president  is  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh — is  the  ecological  study 
of  roe  deer  in  an  area  of  15  to  20  square 
miles  on  the  Glen  Dye  estate  near  Banchory. 
in  Aberdeenshire.  Miniature  transmitters, 
sending  out  continuous  signals  for  at  least 
a  year,  are  being  placed  on  individual  ani- 
mals. There  are  already  plans,  for  example. 
for  plotting  the  movements  of  birds  by  this 
means  from  a  satellite. 

Officials  are  now  bu.slly  preparing  for  a 
world  conference  on  wildlife  conservation, 
to  be  held  at  United  Nations  headquarters 
in  New  York  in  1967.  Many  of  its  more 
n.mbltlous  projects  can  succeed  only  If  they 
have  the  approval,  and.  If  possible,  the  ac- 
tive support,  of  the  governments  concerned. 


INTERNATIONAL  SYMPOSIUM  ON 
THE  PRESENT-DAY  PROBLEMS  OF 
PARLIAMENTS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  last 
November  it  was  my  privilege  and  pleas- 
ure to  go  to  Geneva,  Switzerland,  where 
I  participated  in  an  observance  of  Inter- 
parliamentary Week  which  was  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  of  which  I  now 
serve  as  president  for  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion. 

Dr  George  B.  Galloway,  executive 
secretaiy  of  the  U.S.  IPU  group,  has 
prepared  a  report  on  the  proceedings  of 
this  week  which  were  highlighted  by 
the  official  inauguration  of  the  head- 
quarters for  the  IPU.  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  his  report  be  printed 
iii  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  priiited,  as  follows: 
INTEH^•.^TION.^L  .Symposium  on  the  Present- 
Day    Problems    of    Parliament 

During  the  first  week  of  November  1965. 
A  unique  Interparliamentary  Week  was  held 
in  Geneva  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union.  The  occasion  for  the 
events  of  this  week  was  the  official  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Union's  new  headquarters:  a 
h.indsome  18th  century  mansion  located  in 
u  spacious  park  not  far  from  the  old  League 
of  N.it:ons  buildings.  The  mansion  had 
been  completely  redecorated  £ind  modernized 
iit  a  cost  of  upward  of  $200,000  by  the  city 
of  Geneva  for  the  use  of  the  Union. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  week  was 
a  3-dav  roundtable  discussion  on  the  prob- 
lems of  Parliament  today.  More  than  50 
P3rl!?,mentary  specialists  from  all  over  the 
world,  with  widely  differing  political  and 
ideological  points  of  view,  were  invited  to 
debate  many  of  the  problems  which  Parlia- 
ment has  to  face  In  the  modern  world.  The 
United  States  was  represented  at  the  sym- 


posium by  Senator  Herman  E.  Talm.\dge, 
president  of  the  U.S.  group;  Mrs.  Katharine 
St.  George,  honorary  member  of  the  U.S. 
group,  Dr.  Edward  Wenk,  Jr..  Chief  of  the 
Science  Policy  Research  Division  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service  in  the  Library  of 
Congress;  and  Dr.  George  B.  Gallow-ay,  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  US.  group. 

Mr.  Giuseppe  Codacci-PlsauelH,  of  Italy, 
presided  over  the  symposium. 

The  topic  of  tile  first  day's  debate  was  the 
adaptation  of  parliamentary  procedure  to 
meet  present-day  needs.  Three  speakers  in- 
troduced the  d.'.scusslon  of  this  subject  and 
made  a  number  of  suggestions  bused  on  the 
practice  followed  in  their  own  assemblies. 
1'hey  were  Mr.  Macnau£;hton,  Speaker  of  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons;  Mr.  de  Stexhe. 
Senator  and  Mini.ster  of  French  Culture  for 
Belgium,  and  Mr.  Kaul,  former  clerk  of  the 
Indian  Lok  Sabha. 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  dhscussion. 
two  points  attracted  the  particular  attention 
of  the  participant?:  the  rules  governing  the 
right  of  speecli  for  Members  of  Parliament, 
and  the  nature  and  form  of  committees. 
While  some  of  the  delegates  recommended 
the  practice  of  ad  hoc  rather  than  perma- 
nent conunittees,  the  majority  came  out  In 
favor  of  the  latter.  It  was  also  suggested 
that  the  prestige  and  authority  of  the  Cliair 
as  the  guardian  of  the  rights  of  Parliament 
should  bo  strengthened. 

The  second  day  of  the  symposium  raised 
the  question  oi  parliamentary  influence  over 
foreign  policy.  Several  speakers  explained 
the  various  procedures  employed  for  the  rat- 
ification of  treaties  In  their  countries.  Dr. 
Wenk  made  an  outstanding  speech  on  the 
special  situation  of  Parliament  in  a  world 
increasingly  governed  by  science.  This  stim- 
ulated a  long  discussion  of  the  need  for  strict 
control  of  the  increasingly  complex  scien- 
tific questions  which  come  before  represent- 
ative afsemblies.  Most  speakers  recom- 
mended that  national  Information  and  sta- 
t  stlcal  services  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Members  of  Parliament.  Mrs.  St.  George 
spoke  on  "Parliament  and  the  Information 
Explosion." 

The  last  two  sittings  of  the  symposium  on 
the  third  day  were  devoted  to  a  study  of 
relations  between  Parliament  and  the  execu- 
tive, on  the  basis  of  reports  submitted  by  Mr. 
Wende,  'Vice  President  of  the  Polish  Diet,  and 
Max  Beloff,  professor  of  government  and 
public  administration  at  Oxford  University. 
All  the  speakers  agreed  that  the  existing 
methods  of  control  of  the  executive  by  the 
legislature  must  be  extended.  If  necessary,  by 
introducing  new  ones.  The  representatives 
of  the  Socialist  regimes  pointed  out  that, 
In  their  countries,  a  distribution  of  com- 
petences had  been  substituted  for  the  tradi- 
tional separation  of  powers:  all  the  State 
organs  were,  however,  subordinated  to  Par- 
liament, they  said. 

The  last  official  function  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Week  was  the  Inauguration 
on  November  6  of  the  Randal  Cremer  Parlia- 
mentary Library  of  the  International  Centre 
for  Parliamentary  Documentation.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Dr.  Horace  King, 
the  newly  elected  Speaker  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons.  Located  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  new  headquarters  of  the  Union 
and  presided  over  by  a  professional  librarian, 
this  Parliamentary  Library  hopes  to  assem- 
ble a  complete  collection  of  the  modern 
literature  on  parliamentary  government. 
With  a  small  staff  and  a  modest  budget.  It 
■will  depend  In  large  part  upon  the  gift  of 
books  and  documents  from  scholars  and  li- 
braries all  over  the  world.  It  may  well  be- 
come in  time  a  mecca  for  students  of  com- 
parative representative  government. 

George  B.  Galloway, 
Executive  Secretary, 
V.S.  Group,  Interparliamentary  Union. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  HUGH  DRYDEN 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing December,  when  the  Congress  was 
I'ecessed,  our  Nation  lost  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  pioneers  and  my  State,  one 
of  its  most  distinguished  citizens. 

Dr.  Hugh  Dr>'den,  deputy  adminis- 
trator, belonged  to  the  Nation.  But,  he 
belonged  also  to  Maryland.  Tlie  citizens 
of  Pocomoke  City,  on  Maryland's  Eastern 
Shore,  will  be  everlastingly  proud  of  the 
achievements  and  the  leadership  which 
Dr.  Dryden  gave  to  the  exploration  of 
.space. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  noting  Dr.  Dryden's 
contributions  be  included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  that  an  editorial  broad- 
casted by  WDMV,  the  Eastern  Shore 
Broadcasting  Co.  on  December  17,  also 
be  included. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  and  the  radio  editorial 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Hugh  Latimer  Dryden  was  born  In  Poco- 
moke City.  Md..  on  July  2.  1898.  The  family 
moved  to  Baltimore  in  1907.  and  Dryden,  a 
gifted  and  precocious  student,  graduated  In 
1913  from  the  high  school  known  as  Balti- 
more City  College,  first  in  a  class  of  172. 
shortly  before  his  15th  birthday. 

Entering  Johns  Hopkins  University  with 
advanced  standing  he  completed  a  regular 
B.A.  curriculum  In  3  years,  receiving  his  de- 
gree (With  honors  I  In  1916,  and  his  A.M. 
in  1918. 

In  June  of  1918  he  Joined  the  staff  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  In  'Vaahlng- 
ton.  DC.  as  an  Inspector  of  munitions  gages, 
intending  to  return  to  graduate  school  on  a 
fellowship  in  the  fall.  However,  with  the 
encouragement  of  Dr.  Joseph  8.  Anr.es.  head 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Physics  Department, 
his  plans  were  changed.  He  soon  obtained 
a  transfer  Into  the  newly  formed  wind  tun- 
nel section,  and  after  Dr.  Ames  arranged 
to  give  courses  to  a  number  of  Hopkins 
graduate  students  at  the  Bureau.  Dryden 
was  able  to  complete  his  thesis  work  on  ex- 
periments carried  out  after  hours  In  the 
NBS  wind  tunnel.  He  was  granted  the  Ph.  D. 
in  physics  in  1919.  while  employed  at  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  when  he  was  Just  un- 
der 21 — youngest  student  ever  to  obtain  a 
Ph.  D.  at  Johns  Hopkins. 

Thus  began  a  long  and  distinguished  pro- 
fessional career,  devoted  In  Its  entirety  to 
public  service.  He  remained  In  the  Gtovern- 
ment  civil  service  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
over  the  years  there  were  many  offers  of 
highly  paid  positions  In  private  Industry,  as 
his  knowledge,  talent,  and  administrative 
skill  became  Increasingly  well  known  In  the 
world  scientific  community. 

•  The  airplane  and  I  grew  up  together,"  he 
once  said  "I  saw  my  first  airplane,  the 
Antoinett«  airplane,  flown  by  Hubert  Latham 
in  Baltimore  on  November  7,  1910.  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  associated  with 
the  great  growth  of  aviation  from  that  primi- 
tive vehicle  to  the  Jet  liners  of  today  and 
our  beginning  manned  space  flights  In  Mer- 
cury and  Oetmnl.  My  education  has  been 
a  continuing  process  ever  since  graduation 
and  I  hope  that  I  may  have  the  good  fortune 
to  witness  the  first  landing  of  men  on  the 
moon  within  a  very  few  years." 

He  married  Mary  Llbble  Travers  on  Jan- 
uary 29,  1920  Three  children  were  born  to 
the  couple,  a  son  and  two  daughters. 

Their  son.  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dryden,  Jr..  is  an 
organic  chenUst,  graduate  of  Johns  Hopkins 
and  the  Massachusetta  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, now  with  G.  D.  Searle  Co.,  Skokle.  111. 
Their  oldest  daughter,  Mary  Ruth,  graduated 
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from  Ooucbar  CoIl«g»  and  married  Dr.  An- 
drew H.  Van  Tuyl,  matb«matlclan  at  the 
Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory,  Washlogton, 
D.C.  Their  youngest  daughter,  Nancy  Trav- 
erm,  a  graduate  of  American  University, 
t«acbM  Kbool  In  Montgomery  Ckiunty.  Md. 

Not  long  after  bis  marriage,  Dryden  was 
named  Cblef  of  the  NB8  aerodynamical  phys- 
Ica  section.  In  change  of  wind  tunnel  re- 
search. Here  he  began  the  worlt  on  the 
problems  of  wind  turbulence  and  boundary 
layer  flow  which  later  was  to  bring  him  Inter- 
national recognition,  litany  times  during 
his  career  he  was  Invited  to  attend  interna- 
tional sdantlQc  meetings  and  to  exchange 
his  professional  views  with  fellow  experts 
from  all  ov«r  the  world. 

Some  of  his  early  basic  research,  which  led 
to  Increased  knowledge  of  aeronautical  engi- 
neering and  the  design  of  improved  air- 
planes. Included:  development  of  the  com- 
pensated hot  wire  anemometer  and  associated 
equipment  for  quantitative  measurement  of 
the  intensity  and  linear  scale  of  wind  tun- 
nel turbulence:  studies  of  the  use  of  wire 
screens  for  increasing  and  decreasing  the  in- 
tensity of  turbulence;  the  design  and  build- 
ing of  wind  tunnels  of  very  low  turbulence: 
and  measutements  of  the  effects  of  turbu- 
lence on  aerodynamic  forces  on  models  In 
wind  tunnels.  From  this  work  Dryden  and 
his  collaborators  were  able  to  verify  the  cor- 
rectnees  of  a  theory  developed  by  Prandtl, 
ToUmlen,  and  Schllchtlng  many  years 
earlier,  but  for  which  there  had  been  no 
experimental  evidence.  This  traced  the 
onset  of  turbulence  to  the  prior  development 
of  InstabUlty  In  the  laminar  flow. 

The  work  of  Dryden  and  his  team  on  wind 
tunnel  tiirbulence  and  boundary  layer  tran- 
sition has  been  of  great  Importance  in  all 
aeronautical  developments.  Predictions  of 
th«  flight  performance  of  our  large  military 
and  transport  aircraft  is  based  on  extrapola- 
tion of  data  obtained  In  wind  tunnel  tests 
of  relatlTely  small  models.  Dryrlen's  work 
provided  a  basts  for  making  this  extrapola- 
tion Intelligently  and  with  good  accuracy. 

In  collaboration  with  Dr.  Lyman  J.  Brlggs. 
Dryden  made  some  of  the  earliest  measure- 
ments of  aerodyntonlc  characteristics  at  high 
speed!.  The  flrst  move  in  this  area  was  dic- 
tated by  an  interest  in  the  effects  of  the 
higher  propeller  rotational  speeds  and  pro- 
peller diameters  and  consequently  high  tip 
velocities,  which  were  required  to  absorb 
the  Increasing  engine  powers  in  the  early 
103O's. 

These  early  measurements  led  to  a  later 
understanding  of  the  limitation  of  the  pro- 
peller as  a  means  for  driving  airplanes. 
Propeller  tip  speeds  greater  than  the  speed 
of  sotind  produced  prohibitively  large  losses 
In  efllcleney  and  consequently  all  late  pro- 
peller development  has  been  confined  to- 
ward the  absorption  of  power  by  wide  blades 
and  a  greater  number  of  blades. 

This  work  on  propeller*  was  extended  to 
supersonic  speeds  as  a  natural  evolution  of 
Interest.  This  early  wbrk  was  supported  by 
ttte  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics and  published  by  It.  The  interest 
generated  In  the  Langley  staff  led  to  the 
oooetnaetlon  of  a  high-speed  Jet  there  and 
BUbeaquently  to  the  numerous  high-speed 
wind  tunnel  faclUtles  of  today. 

In  the  eerlleet  tests.  Brlggs  and  Dryden 
measured  the  sharp  Increase  in  drag  and 
decfsaes  in  lift  that  occurs  as  the  speed  of 
sound  Is  approached  in  flight,  and  thus  were 
among  the  flrst  to  discover  the  so-called 
transonic  drag  rise. 

Dr.  Dryden  was  also  responsible  for  ez- 
tenelve  Inveetigatlona  of  the  aerodynamics 
of  aircraft  bombe,  and  for  the  development 
or  a  practical  method  at  designing  the  toll 
ana  to  Inaore  sUbQlty.  With  B.  J.  Lorln. 
be  standardlaed  tlie  design  of  a  form  of  bomb 
wtUch  remained  In  use  fcr  many  years,  until 
aftpi^aM  eventually  were  able  to  approach 
the  speed  of  sound. 


His  work  in  wind  tunnel  research  and 
sttidies  of  aerodynamics,  however,  soon  be- 
gan to  take  In  far  more  territory  than  the 
aircraft  field  alone  At  the  Chicago  Century 
of  Progress  In  1933.  he  and  his  colleagues 
had  an  exhibit  which  demonstrated  the  ef- 
fect of  streamlining  on  automobiles — work 
which  long  preceded  changes  In  design  now 
thoroughly  accepted  in  the  automotive  in- 
dustry. Studies  of  the  effects  of  hurricanes 
and  high  winds  upon  various  types  of  build- 
ing structures  gradually  led  to  more  ra- 
tional engineering  design  and  Improved 
building  codes  for  materials  and  structures. 
His  laboratory  even  helped  resolve  an  argu- 
ment between  the  National  and  American 
Leagues  In  1938  over  the  standards  for  the 
liveliness  of  ba^^eballs. 

During  World  War  II  he  became  involved 
In  the  work  of  the  National  Defense  Re- 
search Committee  and  its  successor,  the  Of- 
fice of  Scientific  Research  and  Development. 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr  Vannevar  Bush. 
In  Dryden's  own  words.  I  headed  an  un- 
usual group  at  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  Ex- 
perimental Unit,  which  developed  the  radar 
homing  missile.  Bat.  which  ?aw  service  dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War  I  also  served  as 
Deputy  Scientific  Director  of  the  Army  Air 
Force's  Scientific  Advisory  Group  headed  by 
Theodore  von  Karman.  The  group  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold  and  many  of 
us  were  In  Europe  on  V-E  day  In  uniform 
with  simulated  rank  to  study  the  use  of 
science  by  the  various  European  countries." 

After  his  wartime  work  was  completed. 
Dr.  Dryden  became  .Assistant  Director  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  In  1946,  and  6 
months  later,  Associate  Director  In  Sep- 
tember of  the  following  year  he  transferred 
from  NBS  to  become  Director  of  Research  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics (NACAi,  and  in  1949  Director  of 
NACA,  itfi   top   full-time  official. 

Under  his  leadership  the  activities  of 
NACA's  three  large  research  laboratories  and 
two  research  suitions  were  expanded,  reach- 
ing some  8.000  employees  and  an  annual 
budget  of  alxjut  $100  million  In  1947.  NACA 
provided  the  technical  foundation  for  the 
first  manned  supersonic  flight  in  the  history 
of  aviation,  an  event  which  was  the  fore- 
runner of  present  military  airplanes  which 
operate  routinely  at  more  than  twice  the 
speed  of  sound 

The  first  round  of  research  planes  was  in- 
tended for  studies  of  the  problems  of  flying 
am  airplane  through  the  speed  of  sound. 
Under  Dryden  s  leadership,  more  attention 
was  ttirned  to  the  problems  of  flight  at  very 
high  speeds  and  very  high  altitudes  and  to 
the   problems   of   spmce   riight 

In  1954  Dryden  becanie  Chairman  of  the 
Air  Porce-Navy-NACA  Research  Airplane 
Committee  formed  to  supervise  the  develop- 
ment of  an  airplane  to  explore  .some  of  the 
problems  of  space  at  the  highest  speeds  and 
altitudes  then  feasible  The  X  15  airplane 
developed  for  the  task  proved  to  be,  and  has 
continued  to  be.  an  extremely  useful  re- 
search tool  for  providing  data  for  future 
space  vehicles. 

In  October  1957,  after  the  Soviet  Union 
launched  Sputnik  I.  Dr.  Dryden  took  part 
m  the  activities  of  the  executive  branch 
and  of  the  Congress  which  led  to  the  formu- 
lation of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act  of  1858.  As  preparations  were  made 
for  establishing  a  civilian  agency  to  conduct 
the  exploration  of  space  for  peaceful  piu-- 
poees,  the  NACA  was  selected  as  the  largest 
building  block  of  the  new  agency.  Dr.  Dry- 
den helped  to  guide  the  program  plans  and 
the  budgetary  submission  of  the  agency  be- 
fore Its  formal  establishment.  On  Atigust 
8,  1968.  President  Elsenhower  appointed  Dr. 
ciryden  as  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
agency.  He  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on 
August  18,  and  served  during  the  remainder 
of  the  Bsenhower  administration  under  Dr. 
T.  Keith  Olennan.  Administrator.    His  ap- 


pointment was  continued  under  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  administrations  under  Mr. 
James  E.  Webb. 

Project  Mercury  was  developed  and  then 
organized  with  Dr.  Dryden  playing  a  major 
role.  Dr.  Dryden  shared  with  the  present 
NASA  Administrator.  Mr.  James  E.  Webb, 
the  top  responsibility  for  management  of  a 
$5  billion  a  year  progrEixn  to  explore  space, 
to  develop  practical  applications  of  space 
vehicles,  to  advance  space  science  and  tech- 
nology, and  to  develop  boosters,  spacecraft, 
and  associated  materials,  equipments,  and 
techniques  to  enable  American  explorers  to 
Journey  to  the  moon,  perform  scientific  ex- 
periments there,  and  return  safely  to  earth 
before  the  end  of  the  present  decade. 

The  Importance  of  the  lunar  exploration 
mission,  Project  Apollo,  and  Its  underlying 
philosophy,  was  clearly  stated  by  Dr.  Dryden 
soon  after  President  Kennedy  announced 
his  key  decision  in  1961.  Dr.  Dryden's  work 
was  prominent  in  the  studies  that  led  to  that 
decision.  In  a  letter  dated  Jtine  22,  1961. 
to  the  late  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr,  then 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences,  Dr.  Dryden 
said,  in  part: 

"The  setting  of  the  difncult  goal  of  land- 
ing a  man  on  the  moon  and  return  to  earth 
has  the  highly  important  role  of  accelerating 
the  development  of  space  science  and  tech- 
nology, motivating  the  scientists  and  engi- 
neers who  are  engaged  In  this  effort  to  move 
forward  with  urgency,  and  integrating  their 
efforts  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  a  disconnected  series  of  research  investi- 
gations In  the  several  fields.  It  is  important 
to  realize,  however,  that  the  real  values  and 
purposes  are  not  In  the  mere  accomplishment 
of  man  setting  foot  on  the  moon  but  rather 
in  the  great  cooperative  national  effort  in 
the  development  of  science  and  technology 
which  is  stimulated  by  this  goal.  The  na- 
tional enterprise  involved  In  the  goal  of 
manned  lunar  landing  and  return  within  the 
decade  is  an  activity  of  critical  Impact  on 
the  future  of  this  Nation  as  an  industrial 
and  military  power,  and  as  a  leader  of  a  free 
world." 

During  recent  years,  international  coopera- 
tion was  one  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  Dr  Dryden's  work  with  the  space  program. 
In  1959  he  was  appointed  as  one  ol  two  men 
to  assist  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  United  Nations 
Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space.  It  has  been  generally  agreed  that  his 
efforts  were  largely  responsible  for  a  pro- 
posal by  NASA,  in  December  of  that  year,  for 
joint  research  with  other  nations  to  promote 
International  space  cooperation. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  after  .m  ex- 
change of  correspondence  between  Premier 
Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  and  President  Ken- 
nedy. Dr.  Dryden  was  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  the  Nation's  chief  negotiator  for 
peaceful  space  cooperation  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Dryden  engaged  in  a  continuing 
series  of  talks  with  Academician  Anatoli 
Blagonravov  on  the  possibility  of  such  co- 
operation: from  these  talks  came  agreements 
for  limited,  but  nonetheless  real,  coopera- 
tion between  the  two  countries,  particularly 
in  the  fields  of  meteorology  and  communica- 
tions. 

Working  toward  international  coopera- 
tion and  world  peace  fitted  in  well  with  Dry- 
den's philosophy.  A  man  of  deep  and  sin- 
cere religious  faith,  he  was  an  ordained  min- 
ister and  a  Bible  teacher  at  the  Calvary 
Methodist  Church  in  Washington  during 
most  of  his  adult  life.  He  found  no  confUct 
between  science  and  religion.  In  one  of  his 
sermons,  entitled  "The  Par  Horizons,"  he 
said:  "The  horizons  of  our  spiritual  lives 
must  be  commensurate  with  the  far  horizons 
of  our  physical  universe  and  of  our  intellec- 
tual and  scientific  iwjcompllshinents.  In 
order  to  see  the  natural  horizon  around  us 
it   is   necessary   to   rise   above   the   ordinary 
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level  of  things  close  to  us.  We  must  leave 
our  ordinary  surroundings  and  climb  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  or  moxintaln.  or  better  still 
to  climb  Into  the  atmosphere  in  a  balloon 
or  airplane.  The  higher  we  climb,  the  far- 
ther away  is  the  horizon,  and  the  farther  we 
can  see  if  the  air  is  clear." 

And  again: 

"One  characteristic  of  many  persons  of 
our  present  age  is  the  stunted  development 
of  the  spiritual  life  and  the  atrophy  of  spirit- 
ual strength.  A  man  of  the  space  age  with- 
out religious  faith  is  incomplete,  crippled, 
deformed,  as  if  he  had  lost  his  sight,  his  hear- 
ing or  his  hands.  Many  men  Intended  for 
great  souls,  creative  ideas,  vision,  and  accom- 
plishment dwarf  their  world  and  themselves. 

■'Even  scientists  have  learned  that  while 
knowledge  Is  power,  it  is  not  necessarily 
power  for  the  good  of  mankind  *  *  •.  In 
the  space  age,  as  in  every  other  age,  the 
scleJitist.  and  every  human  being,  whatever 
hi3  profe,?slon,  needs  to  develop  his  spiritual 
potentialities  to  make  the  horizons  of  his 
soul  to  be  commensurate  with  the  far  hori- 
zons of  the  physical  universe  and  of  our 
scientific  and  intellectual  accomplishments." 

Looking  to  the  future,  Dr.  Dryden  said: 

"None  of  us  knows  what  the  final  destiny 
of  man  may  be,  or  If  there  is  any  end  to 
his  capacity  for  growth  and  adaptation. 
Wherever  this  venture  leads  us,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  power  to  leave  the  earth — 
to  travel  where  we  will  in  space  and  to  re- 
turn at  will — marks  the  opening  of  a  bril- 
liant new  stage  in  man's  evolution." 

Many  honors,  offices,  and  awards  came  to 
Dr    Dryden,   including   the  following: 

Home  secretary  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  since  1955;  charter  member,  hon- 
orary fellow  and  former  president  of  the 
Institute  of  Aerospace  Sciences;  honorary 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Aeronautical  Society,  the 
British  Interplanetary  Society,  and  the  Ca- 
nadian Aeronautics  and  Space  Institute;  fel- 
low of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences;  foreign  associate  member  of  I'Acad- 
emie  des  Sciences  de  I'lnstltut  de  FYance; 
honorary  member,  Herman  Oberth-Gesell- 
schaft;  founding  member.  National  Academy 
of  Engineering;  honorary  member,  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers;  and 
a  member  of  numerous  other  professional 
societies  and  organizations. 

He  was  a  trustee  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society. 

First  American  to  deliver  the  Wright 
Brothers  annual  lecture  before  the  Institute 
of  the  Aeronautical  Sciences  (1938). 

Sylvanus  Albert  Reed  Award  (1940). 

VS.  Army  Air  Forces'  Medal  of  Freedom 
(1946),  the  second  highest  U.S.  award. 

Presidential  Certificate  of  Merit  (1948). 

Order  of  the  British  Empire  (civilian  divi- 
sion)  (1948). 

Thirty-seventh  Wilbur  Wright  Memorial 
lecture  before  the  Royal  Aeronautical  Society 
11949). 

Daniel  Guggenheim  Medal   (1950). 

Wright  Brothers  Memorial  Trophy  (1955). 

Ludwig  Prandtl  Memorial  lecture  of  the 
Wissenschaftliche  Gesellschaft  fur  Luftfahrt 
(1958). 

Career  Service  Award  of  the  National  Civil 
Service  League  (1958) . 

Baltimore  City  College  Hall  of  Fame  ( 1»58) . 

President's  Award  for  Distinguished  Fed- 
eral Civilian  Service  ( 1980 ) . 

Elliott  Creseon  Medal  of  the  Franklin  In- 
sUtute  (1961). 

Langley  Gold  Medal  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  (1962). 

First  Theodore  von  Karman  Lecture  before 
the  American  Rocket  Society  (1983) . 

Rockefeller  PubUc  Serrlee  Award  (196J). 

John  FrttB  Medal  (1983) . 

Gold  Medal  of  the  International  Benjamin 
fanklln  Society  (186S). 

First  annual  award  Dr.  Theodore  von 
Karman  Memorial  Citation  (1983). 


Dr.  Robert  A,  Ooddard  Memorial  Trophy 

(1964). 

HIU  Spcux  Transportation  Award  (1964). 

Honorary  degrees: 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn  (Sc.  D., 
1949). 

New  York  University  (D.  Eng.,  1950). 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  (D.  Eng.. 
1951). 

University  of  Pennsylvania  (Sc.  D.,  1951). 

Western  Maryland  College  (Sc.  D.,  1951). 

Johns  Hopkins  University  (LL.  D.,  1953). 

■University  of  Maryland  (D.  Eng.,  1955). 

Adelphl  College  (LL.  D..  1959). 

South  Dakota  School  of  Mines  and  Tech- 
nology (D.  Eng.,  1961 ) . 

Case  Institute  of  Technology  (Sc.  D..  1961 ) . 

American  University  (L.H.D.,  1962). 

Northwestern  University  (Sc.  D.,  1963). 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  (Sc.  D., 
1964). 

Politecnico  de  Milan  (M.E..  1964). 

Swiss  Federal  Institute  of  Technology 
(Sc.  D.,  1964). 

Princeton  University  (Sc.  D.,  1965). 

[From    the   Salisbury    (Md.)    Radio   Station 
WDMV.  Dec.  17.  1965] 
(Note. — The  following  Is  a  WDMV  editorial 
broadcast  In  the  public  Interest  by  the  presi- 
dent of  WDMV,  Mr.  Erny  Tannen.) 

This  month,  the  Nation  lost  a  great  scien- 
tist and  the  Eastern  Shore  lost  one  of  Its  most 
distinguished  sons.  Dr.  Hugh  Dryden  of 
Pocomoke.  one  of  America's  truly  great  space 
pioneers,  died.  Across  the  Nation,  editorial 
writers  mourned  his  passing.  His  full  con- 
tribution to  the  frontier  of  space  exploration 
may  never  be  measured.  Gemini  6  and 
Gemini  7  are  eloquent  eulogies  to  the  genius 
of  Dr.  Dryden.  Because  Dr.  Dryden  was  a 
native  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  we  here  at 
WDMV  propose  the  perfect  montunent  to  his 
memory.  We  propose  that  Wallops  Island  be 
renamed  Dryden  Island,  as  an  appropriate 
memorial  to  his  immense  contribution  to 
space  exploration.  And  we  urge  the  support 
of  every  Delmarva  citizen  to  this  proposal. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposal  made  by  Mr.  Erny  Tannen, 
president  of  WDMV,  urging  the  renam- 
ing of  Wallops  Island  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Dryden  deserves  the  consideration  of 
every  citizen.  I  have  today  written  the 
NASA  Administrator  to  solicit  his  views 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Dryden,  given 
by  the  Vice  President  on  December  2, 
1965,  also  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Vice  PaBsroENx   Humphrey's  Statement  on 
THE    Death    of    Hugh    L.    Dryden,    Great 
Falls,  Mont.,  Dbcembkr  2,  1966 
The  death  of  Dr.  Hugh  Dryden  Is  a  sad  loss 
to  all  of  us,  and  especially  to  those  of  us  who 
have  been  guided  by  his  wisdom,  experience, 
and  great  commonsense  In  planning  the  Na- 
tion's space  program. 

We  shall  miss  him  sorely  as  we  plot  our 
course  for  the  decade  ahead.  So  much  of 
what  this  Nation  has  been  able  to  do  in  aero- 
nautics and  space  over  the  past  40  years  we 
owe  to  the  creative  science  and  the  confident, 
skillful  leadership  of  this  great  public 
servant. 

I  know  of  no  finer  example  of  modern  man 
m  all  his  versatility  than  Dr.  Hugh  Dryden. 
whose  irlslon,  courage,  and  lifetime  of  serv- 
ice have  helped  to  lead  the  way  into  the 
spe«e  age. 

In  a  biographic  sketch  written  a  short  time 
ago  for  the  program  for  the  50th  reunion  of 
bis  cUas  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Dr. 


Dryden  said :  "My  education  has  been  a  con- 
tinuing process  ever  since  graduation,  and  I 
hope  that  I  may  have  the  good  fortune  to 
witness  the  first  landing  of  men  on  the  moon 
within  a  few  years." 

That  wish  has  been  denied  him.  But  we 
shall  all  remember  the  decisive  role  he  played 
In  making  this  great  dream  of  our  time  come 
true. 


axjtoworkers  losing  jobs 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Canadian-American  auto  parts 
agreement  was  before  us  last  September 
I  fought  against  its  implementation  as 
an  inequitable  arrangement  which  would 
cost  us  American  jobs. 

I  opposed  this  action  long  before  it 
came  to  the  Senate.  As  long  ago  as  June 
3.  1964.  I  appealed  to  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Dillon  to  invoke  countervailing 
duties  in  response  to  the  Canadian 
scheme  which  we  have  now,  in  many  re- 
spects, legalized  thi-ough  the  agreement. 
At  the  time  I  had  received  a  petition  with 
10,000  signatures  collected  by  members 
of  Local  No.  287  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers. 

At  Christmas  there  came  the  word  that 
the  fears  of  Muncie  workers  had  been 
fully  justified.  The  Warner  Gear  Co., 
maker  of  automobile  transmissions,  gave 
notice  to  400  workers  that  tliey  would 
not  be  needed  from  that  date.  When  or- 
ders slowed  at  American  Motors,  Warner 
Gear  could  not  find  other  customers. 
Operation  of  the  Canadian  agreement,  it 
should  be  noted,  has  spurred  the  shift  of 
a  considerable  quantity  of  transmission 
production  to  Canada, 

A  release  of  January  5  concerning  my 
views  on  the  Munice  job  loss  appeared 
in  the  press.  One  result  was  a  letter 
from  an  autoworker  in  Pennsylvania, 
noting  another  instance  of  Job  reduc- 
tion from  300  to  50  workers. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  doubt  there 
will  be  more  instances  of  the  kind.  I 
intend  to  call  them  to  attention  as  I 
learn  of  them.  Since  the  agreement  will 
be  subject  to  our  review  upon  its  expira- 
tion in  1968,  we  need  to  know  how  it  is 
working. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Mullin  may  appear  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

January  7,  1966. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  BuiUiing, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  I  saw  a  newspaper  clipping  to- 
day In  which  you  had  voiced  your  opposi- 
tion to  the  United  States-Canadian  Trade 
Act  whereby  Warner  Gear  had  lost  Jobs  for 
approximately  4(X)  men  to  our  northern 
neighbors;  and  wish  to  commend  you 
heartily  on  your  stand  a^^lnst  the  present 
admlnlsta-ation's  handling  of   the  situaUon. 

We  are  In  the  same  boat  as  the  Warner 
Gear  employees — as  our  Job  in  the  export 
department  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  at  Penn- 
sauken,  N.J..  is  being  closed  out  the  end  'it 
January  1966.  This  department  was  origi- 
nally started  at  Chester.  Pa.,  in  1028.  and 
now  in  a  purely  cost  saving  move  on  the 
part  of  the  oompany  is  being  moved.  Also, 
to  see  the  amount  of  material  now  being 
sent  into  this  country  by  the  auto  manufee- 
turera  bodes  Ul  for  the  American  worker. 
Tbe  company  now  employe  over  SOO  uzilon 
workers  at  tlUs  loeetlon  and  the  work  f<M«e 
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!•   to   be   cut    to   approximately   50   men    to 
handle  dealen'  parts  service  only 

The  newspapers  In  this  area  have  been 
notified  by  us,  and  they  called  and  quoted 
a  company  spokesman's  Ideas  only 

Our  great  and  powerful  UAW-CIO  missed 
the  boat  In  handling  this  situation  at  the 
last  contract  bargaining  table  and  advise  us 
they  are  powerless  as  the  company  is  fol- 
lowing the  contract  to  the  letter. 

So,  It  Is  refreshing  to  see  you  have  come  , 
out  In  the  mighty  seats  at  Washington  and 
maybe  our  small  voice  in  the  wilderness  will 
finally   get   a   champion   In   this   sellout   of 
AmerlcajQ  Jobs. 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  Muixin. 

Media,  Pa. 


COAL  STUDY  HOLDS  KEY  TO  BET- 
TER MINERS'  HEALTH 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  extremely  pleased  to  find 
that  a  public  Interest  Is  developing  in 
the  efforts  to  Improve  the  health  of  our 
country's  coal  miners.  I  was  happy  to 
secure  a  $100,000  appropriation  which 
Initiated  the  study  of  pulmonary  diseases 
among  coal  miners  by  amending  the  fis- 
cal year  1963  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  I  have  given  the 
study  my  full  support  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  in  the  future  because  I  believe 
It  essential  that  we  eliminate  these  haz- 
ards to  the  health  of  our  coal  miners. 

A  review  of  the  work  now  underway 
In  this  field  in  West  Virginia  was  pre- 
sented recently  in  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on  Jan- 
uary 11,  1968.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
author,  Mr.  Evert  Clark,  for  his  obser- 
vations and  reporting,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Mums  Am  Stvst  That  Tkacxs  Lung  Casks 

TO  Blood  C«crrLAnoN 

(By  Evert  Clark) 

BxcKLZT,  W.  Va.,  January  8. — Earl  Stafford 
la  a  slender  man  with  Iron-gray,  crew-cut 
hair  and  the  unmistakable  "miner's  mas- 
cara" of  soft-coal  dust  in  the  lashes  around 
his  hazel  eyes. 

He  lay  on  a  rolling  stretcher  recently  In 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Hospital,  talking 
softly,  as  Dr.  Donald  L.  Rasmussen  inserted 
a  small  plastic  tube  Into  an  artery  of  his 
left  arm. 

The  white  sheets  and  gowns  made  a  stark 
contrast  to  the  unbelievable  blackness  of  the 
3-foot-hlgh  "low-coal"  tunnels  along  which 
two  other  doctors  had  crawled  deep  in  the 
earth  the  day  before. 

"I  ]uat  got  ttaort  winded,"  Mr.  Stafford 
explained.  "I  run  a  motor.  There's  not  any 
■tr&lniac  work  in  it.  but  every  trip  of  cars 
I  puB  up  the  bUl  I  have  to  walk  around 
(bnn  and  I'd  Just  nin  out  of  breath  azid 
haw  to  dt  down." 

Mr.  Stafford  la  a  part  of  the  so-called  coal 
ttotfy — an  ambltloua  attempt  by  the  U.S. 
^blld  Baalth  Service  to  explore  and  con- 
quer ralnen'  luns  dlaeaaea. 

AID  m  Lwa  ntnttmn 

TXie  trark  hara  to  already  produdxtg  Impor- 
tWBt  dUM  to  the  w*y  aoft  coal  dust  appar- 
■Btly  affaeti  both  )un(  and  haut  actions. 
U  tkla  can  be  uaderrtood.  the  reaeaxch  will 
baa»  a  gieal  lmp«et  on  the  doeene  of  other 
"teety  iJMIueCrlae"  and  peibaps  on  amphy- 


sema.  lung  cancer,  and  a!r  pollution  work 
as  well 

For  30  of  his  47  years,  Mr  .Stafford  has 
•A-crked  !n  the  dusty  c;ives  far  below  the 
rugged  beauty  of  the  West  Virginia  moun- 
taintops.  Twenty-two  ijf  these  years  have 
been  spent  crouched  low  on  an  electric 
truck— 'the  motor' — hauling  trains  of  18- 
foot-long  coa!  cars  up  a  steep  grade  from  4 
miles  down  in  a  drift  mine  m  Red  Jacket, 
W.    Va 

In  an  8'.. -hour  day,  Mr.  Stafford  may 
make  6  rattling.  Jolting  trips  up  the  slant- 
ing tracks,  pulling  SO  to  60  cars  at  a  time. 
Before  the  long  run^  begin,  he  must  walk, 
bent  over  in  half  to  clear  the  tunnel  roof. 
around  the  entire  train,  cherkine  the  cou- 
plings between  cars. 

COMPL.^INTS    UNHEEDED 

Sand  must  be  sprnyetl  on  xhe  tracks  Just 
ahead  of  the  motors  wheels  for  traction. 
The  slope   is   UJUisually  steep. 

"I'd  Just  about  have  to  stay  on  saiid  going 
out  and  coming  back,  both,'  Mr.  Stafford 
said. 

For  years,  some  older  miners  in  this  soft 
coal  region  have  been  complaining  of  short- 
ness of  breath.  But  chest  X-rays  and  ordi- 
nary breathing  tests  showed  none  of  the 
sUlcoels  or  other  lung  ailments  common  to 
hard-coal  regions  Electrical  traces  of  heart 
action  were  also  normal. 

State  compensation  laws  deal  only  with 
silicosis,  which  ordinarily  shows  clearly  on 
an  X-ray  plate.  Sometimes,  miners  who 
complained  repeatedly  were  put  down  as 
having  ATS — anxiety  tension  state — or  ac- 
cused of  simply  having  "compensatlonltls." 

For  years,  some  older  miners  in  this  soft 
coal  region  have  complained  of  shortness  of 
breath.  In  hard  coal  regions,  where  rock 
dust  from  quartz  frequei.tly  cau.^es  a  lung 
disease  among  miners  called  silicosis,  this 
would  have  been  expected. 

However.  f.iiicosls--the  'juIv  crcupa'ioaal 
lung  ailment  covered  by  State  compensation 
laws — Is  not  common  in  soft  coal  areas. 
When  X-rays  a..d  heart  and  breathing  lests 
showed  no  evidc.icc  ol  .lumage,  a  complain- 
ing soft  coal  miner  was  often  diagnosed  as 
having  ATS — anxiety  tension  state — or  ac- 
cused of  having  "compensatlonltls." 

Only  the  motor  operators,  who  ride  a  few 
inches  above  the  excellent  rock-crushing 
device  that  steel  wheels  make  as  they  grind 
sand  against  the  steel  track,  were  likely  to 
show    traces    of    the    dreaded    silicosis. 

However,  a  few  medical  men  who  saw  case 
after  case  of  breathle,=;sness  among  miners 
with  other  types  of  jobs  were  curious.  They 
found  the  miner;  rugged,  quiet  men,  not 
given  to  complaining  without  reason. 

Several  years  ago  Senator  RoaERX  C.  Byrd, 
Democrat,  of  West  Virginia,  got  a  $100,000 
appropriation  thrrugh  Congrefs  for  what  has 
grown  Into  "the  coal  study" — an  investiga- 
tion of  all  facets  of  the  types  of  pneumoco- 
niosis, or  dust-induced  lung  disease,  found 
In  this  region. 

The  research  has  growr  Into  a  series  of 
studies  sponsored  by  or  handled  by  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service's  Division  of  Occupa- 
tional Health,  with  the  cooperation  of  miners, 
unions,  and  companies. 

The  work  going  on  here  has  held  perhaps 
the  most  surprises  and  created  strong  hope 
for  Important  discoveries. 

Until  now.  moet  studies  of  lung  disease  in 
this  country  have  dealt  with  the  body's 
breathing  mechanism.  Far  less  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  role  of  the  circulatory  sys- 
tem through  which  the  blood  gains  vital 
oxygen  from  the  lungs. 

Mr.  Stafford  is  a  voluiiteer  In  this  study. 
He  sat  bare-cbeeted  on  a  blcycle-llke  exer- 
ciser the  other  day.  pedaling  steadily  and 
breathing  Into  a  complex  device  of  metal 
tubes  and  rubber  bags. 

Another  plastic  tube,  delicately  pushed  up 
his  right  arm   through   the  heart  and  Into 


his  right  lung,  told  an  expensive  electronic 
recorder  what  went  on  Internally. 

The  doctors  here  meastire  heart  and  lung 
actions  while  the  miner  Is  exercising,  rather 
than  at  rest.  With  new  and  sophisticated 
methods,  they  are  seeking  significant  changes 
in  licart  action  that  had  escaped  more  ordi- 
nary diagnostic  techniques 

Because  of  earlier  tests  on  Mr.  StatTord.  the 
doctors  had  not  expected  to  see  all  they 
found  today.  After  the  first  6-minute  ride 
he  said  that  "the  motor  Is  a  lot  rougher  ride 
than  this." 

After  the  second  ride,  he  was  exhausted. 
His  heart  had  tripled  the  pressure  required 
in  a  normal  lung  to  circulate  the  blood  in 
order  to  draw  the  needed  oxygen. 

"More  and  more  this  lends  support  to  the 
belief  that  this  is  a  vascular  [circulatory] 
problem  with  these  people,"  Dr.  Rasmussen 
said.  "It  certainly  implies  there  has  been 
a  tremendous  vascular  damage." 

Dr.  Hawley  Wells,  Jr.,  thinks  It  may  be  a 
problem  of  "a  pile  of  coal  heaped  on  the 
smdll  arteries  of  the  lung."  He  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liam C.  Lane,  both  Public  Health  officers,  and 
Dr.  Werner  Laqueur  of  the  hospital  here  are 
pathologists.  They  study  the  slices  of  black- 
ened lungs  of  dead  coal  miners. 

Dr.  Lawrence  S.  Cohen,  another  Public 
Health  olRcer,  Is  a  cardiologist.  The  entire 
coal  study  Is  directed  by  Dr.  George  H.  L. 
Dlllard  of  the  Public  Health  office  in  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Dr.  Rasmussen  is  a  civilian  specialist  in 
lung  diseases,  attached  to  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Before  the  study  began,  he  came  to 
the  hospital  staff  to  follow  pioneering  work 
done  by  Dr.  Albert  D.  Klstln,  the  hospital's 
chief  of  medicine;  Dr.  Robert  E.  Hyatt,  now 
at  the  Mayo  Clinic  in  Rochester.  Minn.,  and 
Dr.  Draper  Warren  of  the  Southern  West  Vir- 
ginia Clinic  here. 

Mr.  Stafford's  problem  Is  typical  of  those 
the  team  here  believes  must  be  sclved.  If 
his  condition  worsens,  he  must  quit  work. 
He  has  a  wife  and  young  son  to  support,  and 
his  $100  a  month  United  Mine  Workers'  pen- 
sion will  not  start  until  he  Is  55. 

The  couple  also  have  a  daughter,  25,  as  well 
as  two  older  sons  who  are  not  miners  by 
Mr.  Stafford's  choice. 

"I  took  them  away  from  the  coal  fields," 
he  declared.  "I  got  my  back  broken  In  1944. 
so  that  kindly  helped  me  a  little  to  get  them 
away." 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
PROMOTES  USE  OF  TOBACCO 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  2 
years  ago  I  received  a  routine  release 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  announced  the  shipment  of  a  large 
quantity  of  tobacco  to  some  of  our 
friends  in  the  underdeveloped  countries 
under  the  food-for-peace  program. 

Since  I  had  never  heard  even  the 
members  of  the  American  Tobacco  Co 
make  this  claim  for  their  product,  I  tried 
to  find  out  what  was  going  on.  Since 
tobacco  is  one  of  the  five  basic  crops 
which  our  Government  agrees  to  sup- 
port, it  is  eligible  for  such  programs. 

Now  it  is  again  called  to  my  attention 
that  we  are  warning  of  the  danger  to 
health  by  the  use  of  cigarettes  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean  while  we  try  to  under- 
mine the  health  of  peoples  across  the 
vast  Pacific. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
January  14,  which  cites  this  anomaly, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  Include  un- 
der the  same  request  an  article  by  Jose- 
phine Ripley  in  the  Monitor  for  January 
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17,  which  is  an  interview  with  Surgeon 
General  Stewart  on  the  status  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  report  on  smoking 
and  health. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Jan. 

14.  1966] 

A  Shameful  Campaign 

In  a  government  as  vast  as  America's,  It  Is 
pernaps  not  surprising  that  the  right  hand 
may  not  always  know  what  the  left  hand  Is 
doing.  But  when  this  Ignorance  Involves 
human  health  and  happiness,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  such  bureaucratic  slopplness. 

It  is  now  obligatory  that  cigarettes  sold 
within  the  United  States  carry  a  warning 
that  their  use  may  be  harmful  to  health.  At 
the  same  time,  Federal  health  officials  con- 
tinue to  emphasize  the  risks  which  tobacco 
smoking  entails. 

Under  such  circumstances  one  would  hard- 
ly expect  to  find  another  Government  depart- 
ment spending  considerable  sums  of  money 
to  promote  the  use  of  tobacco.  But  such,  un- 
happily, is  the  case.  Seeking  to  sell  more 
American  tobacco  abroad,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  said  by  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  wire  service  to  be  devoting  $210,- 
000  during  1966  to  promote  cigarette  smoking 
in  Austria,  Japan,  and  Thailand. 

This  report  says  that  the  Department  Is 
producing  a  film  called  "World  of  Pleasure" 
and  described  as  prosmoklng.  If  this  were 
not  enough,  among  the  Japanese  cigarettes 
being  pushed  are  those  called  Peace  and  Hope. 
It  Is  hard  to  think  of  a  greater  travesty  than 
these  names. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  nowhere  on 
this  film  or  in  the  newspaper  and  television 
advertisements  used  does  the  United  States 
reveal  that  It  Is  the  sponsor.  While  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  might  claim  that 
this  Is  merely  a  good  business  practice,  one 
cannot  help  wondering  if  some  underlying 
sense  of  guilt  about  the  whole  campaign  may 
not  also  play  its  part  in  this  secrecy. 

We  hope  that  this  campaign  is  merely  one 
of  those  aberrations  which  occasionally  slip 
through  a  sometimes  somnolent  officialdom. 
We  trust  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  lose  no  time  in  bringing  this  insult  to 
the  good  name  of  the  United  States  to  an 
immediate  halt. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Jan. 

17,  1966) 

Surgeon  General  Acts — Antismoking 

Drive  Pushed 

(By  Josephine  Ripley) 

Washlngton. — The  public  has  not  heard 
the  last  of  the  stern  warning  to  cigarette 
smokers  contained  in  the  "smoking  and 
health"  report  to  the  Public  Health  Service 
m  1964. 

"We  are  bringing  the  'smoking  and  health' 
report  up  to  date  with  all  the  latest  facts 
and  findings  on  the  subject."  Dr.  William  H. 
Stewart,  the  Surgeon  General,  disclosed  In 
an  interview. 

This  revision  Is  being  undertaken  In  col- 
laboration with  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine,  located  adjacent  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Health. 

It  Is  one  of  the  many  ways  In  which  the 
Public  Health  Service  is  pressing  forward  in 
its  $3  million  campaign  of  education  on  the 
health  hazards  Involved  In  the  smoking 
habit. 

LONG-RANGE  PLAN 

Interviewed  in  his  office  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Surgeon  General  said  It  would  be  imre^lstlc 
to  expect  immediate  results  from  this  cam- 
paign in  the  terms  of  national  statistics. 

"It  is  a  long-range  effort,  and  we  don't 
know  how  long  'long-range'  is,"  he  explained. 


In  the  end,  he  says,  he  Is  confident  that 
"the  education  campaign  will  be  effective." 
By  that,  he  means  that  people,  especially 
young  people,  will  be  dissuaded  from  taking 
up  smoking  and  more  will  quit. 

He  is  particularly  Interested  In  appealing 
to  young  people,  in  finding  the  right  way  to 
convince  them  they  don't  have  to  smoke  to 
be  "socially  acceptable." 

"I  would  like  to  see  more  of  an  effort  to 
convince  children  not  to  take  up  smoking," 
he  said.  "It  will  take  more  than  a  folder 
or  pamphlet,  or  a  health  warning  on  a  cig- 
arette package." 

OFTEN  STATUS  SYMBOL 

Most  young  people  will  not  be  deterred  by 
health  warnings,  he  says.  With  youth  to- 
day, smoking  is  often  a  status  symbol — of 
"doing  what  the  gang  does." 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  30  per- 
cent— slightly  less  than  1  out  of  3 — of  Amer- 
ican teenagers  smoke. 

The  tall,  youthful-appearing  physician 
who  was  appointed  Surgeon  General  last  Oc- 
tober says  that  parents  can  exert  a  great  In- 
fluence on  their  children — by  example. 

Dr.  Stewart  has  two  teenage  daughters, 
15  and  17. 

ADULT   INFLUENCE   NOTED 

"I  don't  think  they  visualize  smoking  as 
something  that  might  be  a  threat  to  health." 
he  said  thoughtfully.  "They  Just  don't  want 
to  smoke.  So  they  don't.  Their  mother 
doesn't  smoke.     Her  mother  doesn't." 

He  says  that  "parents  and  adults  have  a 
lot  of  Influence.  Children  Imitate  the  be- 
havior of  older  persons  whom  they  know 
and  admire." 

As  to  the  Surgeon  General  himself:  "I 
smoke  a  pipe."  he  replied  as  if  wishing  the 
question  hadn't  been  asked.  But  he  doesn't 
see  his  daughters  as  likely  to  take  up  pipe 
smoking. 

The  original  387-page  smoking  and  health 
report,  long  rumored  to  connect  cigarette 
smoking  with  lung  cancer,  created  a  sensa- 
tion when  it  was  finally  made  public  at  a 
locked-door  press  conference. 

The  locked  doors  were  to  assure  that  no 
reporter  could  leave  early  with  a  tip  off  on 
the  contents  which  had  Immediate  Impact 
on  the  multi-mllllon-doUar  tobacco  Industry. 

Congress  promptly  passed  legislation  re- 
quiring a  health-warning  label  on  all  ciga- 
rette packages.  This  labeling  requirement 
has  just  become  effective. 

ADVERTISING  CODE  DRAFTED 

The  industry  Itself,  under  criticism  for  Its 
sales  pitch  to  youth  In  television  commer- 
cials and  other  advertising.  Immediately 
adopted  a  voluntary  code.  It  urged  'With- 
drawal of  advertising  from  college  publica- 
tions and  other  special  appeals  to  young 
people. 

The  Surgeon  General  was  asked  whether 
he  thinks  cigarette  television  commercials 
have  an  appeal  to  youth. 

He  replied:  "Television  advertising  ciga- 
rettes is  to  sell  cigarettes.  I  would  assume 
it  Is  having  the  effect  they  want  or  they 
wouldn't  continue  it." 

STAFF  BEING  FORMED 

Congress  failed,  in  its  health-warning  leg- 
islation, to  require  this  warning  In  cigarette 
advertising.  Further  efforts  may  be  made 
in  this  direction,  it  Is  said,  after  Congress 
has  In  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  report 
on  cigarette  consumption  trends  requested 
in  the  bill. 

One  of  the  most  potentially  effective  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  programs  Is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Clearinghouse  on  Smok- 
ing. 

This  organization  is  being  pulled  together 
and  staffed.  It  ■will  work  with  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  private  organizations  In 
coordinating  research  on  the  effects  of  smok- 
ing and  In  disseminating  Information. 


It  is  making  a  survey  to  determine  the 
present  smoking  habits  of  different  age 
groups  as  a  basis  for  comparison  with  fu- 
ture trends. 

The  Children's  Bureau  held  a  national 
conference  on  smoking  and  youth  in  May, 
1964.     It  was  attended  by  125  young  people. 

Out  of  this  came  two  pamphlets:  "Smok- 
ing, Health,  and  You."  for  teenagers,  and 
"Your  Teenage  Children  and  Smoking."  for 
parents.  Both  were  published  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau. 

Nearly  a  million  copies  of  these  have  been 
distributed  and  sold  to  date. 

SERVICE  CROWING  RAPIDLY 

The  Surgeon  General  presides  over  a  sur- 
prisingly diverse  operation — and  a  rapidly 
growing  one.  The  Public  Health  Service 
budget  In  1948  was  J191  million.  By  1961  It 
had  Jumped  to  $1  bllUon.  Its  budget  for 
1966  Is  $2,225  million. 

Dr.  Stewart's  chief  problem  Is  in  attracting 
competent  people  to  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice because  of  the  lure  of  higher  salaries 
paid   by  private  organizations. 


MEXICO'S  PROGRESS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  an 
excellent  report  on  our  neighbor,  Mexico, 
appeared  in  the  November  1965,  Issue  of 
the  Atlantic.  In  view  of  the  gratifying 
progress  that  Mexico  has  made  and  con- 
tinues to  make  in  contrast  with  much 
that  is  happening  elsewhere  in  Latin 
America,  I  feel  this  objective  estimate 
will  be  of  Interest. 

We  shall  shortly  be  welcoming  in 
Washington  and  elsewhere  in  the  States 
the  24  Mexican  delegates  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  with  their  wives 
and  other  members  of  their  families. 
This  extremely  useful  exchange  between 
the  elected  representatives  of  our  two 
nations  is  now  in  its  sixth  year. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  In  Guada- 
hajara  in  1961  and  set  dazzling  stand- 
ards of  generosity,  friendliness,  hospital- 
ity, and  cordiality.  If  there  has  been  one 
source  of  embarrassment  to  the  Amer- 
ican parliamentary  members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  it  is  that  it  has 
sometimes  been  difiScult  adequately  to 
reciprocate  the  hospitality  which  we 
have  been  accorded.  Our  subsequent 
meetings  In  the  United  States  have  been 
held  primarily  in  Washington  with  side 
trips  for  our  visitors  to  New  York,  New- 
Orleans,  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  vary  the  programs,  to 
illustrate  the  diversity  in  their  own  coun- 
try, as  the  Mexicans  have  so  admirably 
done. 

The  second  meeting  in  Mexico  was  held 
at  Guanajuato  with  subsequent  visits  to 
the  capital,  Mexico  City.  Last  year's  trip 
began  with  a  visit  to  the  beautfiul  city  of 
Chihuahua,  a  cross-country  train  ride  to 
Los  Mochis  on  the  coast,  an  evening  at 
Mazatlan,  and  a  ferry  ride  across  the 
Gulf  of  Baja  California,  2-day  meetings 
at  La  Paz  in  Baja  California  and  a  sub- 
sequent visit  to  Mexico  City,  where  we 
were  cordially  welcomed  by  Mexico's 
President. 

I  think  that  It  may  truly  be  said  that 
these  meetings  have  strengthened  the 
bonds  of  friendship  between  our  two 
neighboring  nations  and  that  our  rela- 
tions today  are  better  than  they  have 
ever  been  in  our  history. 
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The  two  most  serious  obstacles  that 
lay  in  the  way  to  complete  hannony 
have  either  been  disposed  or  are  on  their 
way  to  disposition.  One  Ls  the  Chami- 
al  settlement  arranged  by  President 
Kennedy  after  remaining  unresolved  for 
half  a  century;  the  other  is  removing 
the  salinity  of  Mexico's  share  of  water 
from  the  Colorado  River.  The  United 
States  has  agreed  to  solve  this  problem 
and  it  will  be  solved. 

Another  problem  which  I  would  like  to 
see  resolved  is  that  of  the  braceros, 
Mexican  workers  who  both  wish  to  work 
in  the  United  States  and  who  our  fruit 
and  vegetable  growers  feel  are  needed. 
Mexico  finds  the  program  beneficial  and 
helpful  to  Its  economy.  The  program 
was  ended  last  year,  but  there  is  some 
Justification  for  the  belief  that  under 
further  safeguards  both  in  the  matter 
of  living  conditions  and  wages  to  pro- 
tect the  Mexican  as  well  as  American 
workers,  modified  restoration  of  the 
bracero  program  may  be  possible. 

In  any  event,  we  may  be  optimistic 
about  the  present  status  of  United 
States-Mexico  relationship  and  trust 
that  it  may  be  further  strengthened  as 
one  by  one  whatever  problems  may  arise 
are  settled  by  amicable  discussion,  and 
friendly  negotiation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle on  Mexico  in  the  Atlantic  Report 
be  inserted  in  the  Covcressional  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Thk  Atlantic  RspoitT:  M»uco 
While  tbe  world  at  large  lia«  suddenly  be- 
come entbualastlc  about  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic progren  of  Mexico,  Mexicans  them- 
Mlvea.  like  MIoleKents  stlU  doubtful  of  their 
powvrs,  are  sometimes  subject  to  attacks  of 
the  jitters.  During  the  flrst  few  months  of 
tb»  administration  of  Oustavo  Olaz  Ordaz, 
who  took  over  last  December,  the  economy 
slowed  down,  the  stock  miu-ket  slumped,  and 
there  was  a  vague  atmosphere  of  foreboding. 
There  are  various  reasons  for  this,  but  the 
one  that  Immediately  leaps  to  mind — that  a 
change  of  helmsman  produced  doubts  among 
the  pawengera — Is  less  pertinent  In  Mexico 
than  elsewhere.  The  whole  government  ap- 
paratus has  been  for  decades  In  the  hands  of 
the  Party  of  Revolutionary  Institutions 
(PUI).  While  the  President  of  Mexico  ap- 
pears aa  untouchable  as  the  British  monarch 
aad  as  powerful  as  a  czar,  he  must  neverthe- 
leae  work  within  the  framework  of  his  abid- 
ing party.  Politics  as  a  career  is  not  an  elec- 
toral obataele  race  as  In  the  United  States. 
tout  an  appomttve  BlgMigglng  up  through  the 
ranks  of  govenunent.  Dlaa  Ordaz,  formerly 
lidnlstitr  of  the  Interior,  came  to  the  Preel- 
dency  with  the  high  regard  of  aU  Mexicans: 
atoet  MBamlng  oOce  he  has  shown  himself 
both  Ann  aad  deft. 

ParatfoKloal  as  it  may  seem,  the  chief  rea- 
son (or  the  stowduwn  la  last  year's  prosperity. 
Out«alBff  PreXdente  In  Mexico  like  to  write 
large  tlMlr  oamas  aoroas  the  land,  and  Pre«t- 
daot  L6pea  ICateos  outdid  them  all.  Roada. 
dams,  museums,  schools,  bospttaU  were  laau- 
goratsd  in  IBM  in  a  breathtaking  marathon. 
OMolata,  vyteg  for  the  public  eye  tn  hopes  of 
Mtaf  tttpped  for  the  top  Job,  threw  fiscal 
oantlao  to  ttia  winds.  In  the  departntent  ot 
■eelal  saeoiMy  alooe.  the  tncomtng  admlnls- 
trMlon  found  debts  of  «aao  mlltton.  or  nearly 
IS  pereant  ol  Its  annual  Ineome. 


The  new  Government  has  had.  therefore,  to 
pay  for  the  old  one's  prodigality  before  un- 
dertaking projects  of  Its  own.  Because  of  a 
basically  sound  economy  and  a  tax  reform 
last  year  which  raised  revenues  10  percent 
above  the  budget  estimate,  It  has  evidently 
been  able  to  do  this  in  relatively  short  order. 
Diaz  Ordaz.  In  his  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress on  September  1.  announced  that  the 
Government  had  already  resumed  its  Invest- 
ment In  public  works. 

A  major  reform  in  the  technique  of  Govern- 
ment Investment  ha.s  also  had  a  braking 
effect  on  the  economy.  Previously  the  de- 
centralized agencies — the  national  ol!  com- 
pany the  rall'oads,  the  electric  power  com- 
[>any,  and  so  forth— borrowed  and  spent 
money  as  they  saw  lit.  Now  all  their  finan- 
cial activities  arc  ciianneled  through  the 
Treasury  This  procedure  guarantees  future 
fldcal  resfjonsibillty.  but  it  has  Involved  re- 
examination of  old  commitments  Iseforo  au- 
thorization of  new  ones.  It  may  even  clear 
up  persistent  accusations  of  corruption. 

Furthermore,  the  slowdown  has  been,  to 
some  extent  induced.  The  influx  of  new 
money  In  l&t;4  generated  inflationary  pres- 
sures. The  Diaz  Ordaz  administration.  Jeal- 
ous, above  all,  of  Mexico's  reputation  for 
monetary  stability,  took  definite  measures  to 
cool  off  the  economy,  restricting  credit  ;ind 
fixing  maxUiuim  prices  for  basic  commodi- 
ties, both  unpopular  measures  in  business 
circles  Inflation  has  indeed  been  curbed: 
while  prices  rose  3  8  percent  during  the  first  6 
months  of  !994,  the  Increase  this  year  is  cniy 
1  percent. 

Finally,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  al- 
though Mexicans  t.iik  about  a  slowdown,  thi.'; 
15  by  no  means  a  recession.  The  growth  rate 
during  the  first  6  months  of  1965  was  a 
healthy  6  percent  Only  by  comparison  with 
last  year's  10  percent  is  this  growth  rate 
disappointing. 

THE     BRACEROS     STAY     HOME 

Internally  this  is  a  period  of  wholesome  re- 
adJUBiment.  but  externally  the  picture  is  not 
quite  so  bright.  The  major  adversity  is  the 
closing  of  the  frontier  to  Mexican  migrant 
laborers,  the  braceros,  who  harvested  the 
truit  and  vegetcble  crops  in  the  border  States 
of  the  United  States  for  wages  which,  while 
low  by  American  standards,  seemed  a  bo- 
nanza to  them  The  sober  Mexicans  brought 
most  of  these  dollars  home,  some  $200  mil- 
lion annually  In  recent  years,  Mexicans 
have  never  been  proud  of  the  situation — 
the  "export  of  poverty"  they  called  It  Never- 
theless, the  decision  not  to  renew  the  con- 
tracts leaves  a  gap  in  Mexico's  foreign  in- 
come, and  a  certain  despair  in  the  country- 
side. Where  a  chance  to  earn  American  wages 
was  almost  as  good  as  a  winning  lottery 
ticket. 

World  prices  for  many  of  Mexico's  com- 
modity exports  .ire  lower  than  last  year.  Al- 
so, the  campaign  to  reduce  the  deficit  in  the 
American  balance  of  payments  is  having  an 
effect  on  Mexico's  trade  balance,  although 
Mexico,  aa  an  underdeveloped  country,  should 
not  be  subject  to  Investment  restriction. 
American  companies  are,  nevertheless,  seek- 
ing to  finance  their  activities  In  Mexico  with 
local  funds.  Mexico's  success  in  increasing 
agricultural  production  enough  to  f>ermlt  the 
export  of  wheat  and  com  has  led  the  U.S. 
Ooreroment  to  cancel  food-for-peace  ship- 
ments, worth  some  $20  million  annually. 
Mexico  plans  to  continue  many  of  the  food 
distribution  programs  itself,  but  wUl  there- 
fore have  less  grain  to  export, 

DOLLABS    raoM     TOtnUSTS 

There  are,  however,  favorable  factors, 
Mazteo's  chief  source  of  foreign  exchange  has 
always  been  its  industry  without  chimneys — 
tourism.     And  tourists  are  pouring  in  in  ever 


Increasing  hordes.  With  new  facilities 
planned  to  take  care  of  the  crowds  expected 
for  the  1968  Olympic  games,  and  a  new  air 
treaty  to  augment  the  present  overcrowded 
flights,  the  tourist  dollar  should  continue  to 
underwrite  the  economy.  An  Increase  In 
Mexico's  sugar  quota  in  the  high-priced 
American  market  will  help  counteract  the 
lower  price  for  coffee.  Furthermore,  the 
growing  success  in  the  drive  to  export  manu- 
factured and  semimanufactured  goods  will 
make  the  country  less  dependent  on  world 
commodity  prices. 

Mexico  is  one  of  the  most  fervent  sup- 
porters of  the  Latin  American  Common 
Market.  Its  businessmen  roam  the  conti- 
nent looking  for  markets;  the  goverrunent 
has  set  up  a  credit  agency  to  finance  exports. 
The  southern  republics  are  now  complaining 
that  Mexico  is  reaping  the  lion's  share  of  the 
benefits:  its  trade  balance  In  the  area  is  over- 
whelmingly favorable,  and  has  been  for  the 
last  3  years. 

Mexico's  reserves  have  never  been  higher, 
nor  its  credit  better.  It  was  1  of  the  16  coun- 
tries that  increased  its  contribution  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  beyond  the 
obligatory  25  percent.  The  peso  is  officially 
ranlted  among  the  hard  currencies  of  the 
world.  The  foreign  debt,  mostly  in  long- 
term  loans.  Is  of  manageable  size  and  has 
Increased  less  than  the  national  wealth. 

THE     WAR     AGAINST     POVERTY 

Even  if  1965  proves  to  be  less  brilliant  than 
preceding  years,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
the  economy  except  that  so  many  Mexicans 
live  outside  it,  Flfty-flve  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation makes  its  living — if  in  many  cases  it 
can  be  so-called — from  the  land.  While  the 
factory  workman  and  the  office  employee  live 
In  the  modern  world,  people  in  the  backlands 
have  only  a  faint  glimmer  that  it  exists. 
Millions  of  them  stlU  speak  an  Indian  tongue; 
many  others  who  speak  Spanish  cannot  read 
it.  There  are.  Indeed,  many  Mexicos  and  the 
essential  problem  is  undoubtedly  integration. 

The  previous  philosophy  has  been,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  to  start  at  the  top.  building 
a  modern  industrial  complex,  with  its  at- 
tendant social  and  government  services,  in 
the  hope  that  the  benefits  would  filter  down. 
They  liave  to  some  extent,  but  the  process 
is  painfully  slow.  Only  15  percent  of  the 
people  receive  social  security  benefits:  less 
than  half  have  electric  light."  With  Mexico's 
appalling  birthrate  (3.1  percent,  higher  than 
China's  or  India's),  it  sometimes  seems  that 
for  every  newly  integrated  Mexican,  half  a 
dozen  more  have  sprung  up  In  the  mud  huts 
back  home. 

Yet  Mexico  Is  making  a  gigantic  effort  to 
educate  the  people.  In  the  last  6  years  the 
sums  spent  on  schooling  have  tripled — they 
represent  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  budg- 
et— and  a  special  1 -percent  tax  on  salaries 
is  devoted  entirely  to  technical  education. 
But  education  without  opijortunity  is  no 
solution  either.  Industrial  Jobs  require  im- 
mense investment,  some  S4,000  a  Job;  Mexico 
needs  to  create  400.000  Jobs  a  year. 

The  key  to  the  problem  of  poverty  thus 
remains  the  land.  The  government's  5-year 
development  plan  will  not  be  ready  until 
the  end  of  this  year,  but  certain  new  trends 
can  be  discerned. 

Distribution  of  land  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered a  panacea  In  itself.  After  four  dec- 
ades of  agrarian  reform  there  remains  very 
little  to  distribute  to  the  millions  stiU  clam- 
oring for  land.  More  attention  Is,  therefore. 
being  paid  to  Increasing  production.  Mex- 
ico's agricultural  Institute  at  Chaplngo  is 
one  of  the  best  In  Latin  America  and  has 
recently  received  various  grants  and  loans 
to  expand  both  Its  experimental  work  and 
its  training  of  agronomists. 
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One  of  the  most  successful  Alliance  for 
Progress  programs  anywhere  is  a  scheme  to 
make  credit  for  improvements  available  to 
small  farmers  through  local  banks,  hitherto 
uninterested  in  the  small  change  and  big 
risks  involved  in  such  loans.  The  original 
$20  million  Invested  in  this  project  has  re- 
cently been  doubled.  However,  this  program 
cnly  reaches  those  who  have  something  to 
mortgage.  The  communal  ejiditario.  for- 
bidden by  law  to  rent  or  sell  his  plot,  is  thus 
excluded.  Furthermore,  titles  and  bounda- 
ries, after  years  of  revolution  and  sometimes 
haphazard  distribution,  are  often  muddled. 

Basic,  therefore,  to  rural  development  Is 
the  cadastration  of  all  holdings  which  the 
Diaz  Ordaz  government  has  already  under- 
taken, a  gigantic  and  politically  delicate  task 
which  will  prudently  proceed  a  region  at  a 
time.  Even  so.  the  holdings  of  Individuals 
within  the  ejldo  will  still  be  subject  to  local 
political  influences,  unless  the  much  debated 
question  of  gianting  them  title  to  their  plots 
rather  than  simple  membership  in  the  ejido 
is  resolved  in  favor  of  private  property. 

FREE  FOOD  FOR   WORK 

Community  self-help  programs  have  been 
strikingly  successful.  These  give  a  modern 
twist  to  the  ancestral  tradition  that  members 
of  a  community  should  chip  in  with  their 
labor  to  forward  local  projects — a  road,  a 
school,  a  water  system.  Since  in  many 
parts  of  Mexico  men  have  work  for  only  a 
hundred  days  a  year,  they  have  plenty  of 
time  to  donate.  The  Government  provides 
technical  guidance,  such  building  materials 
as  are  not  available  locally,  and  most  Impor- 
tant, food  for  a  family  for  each  day's  labor. 
Last  year.  8.5  million  days  of  work  were  thus 
contributed. 

Another  development,  which  may  prove  as 
Important  as  economic  measures  In  tiu^her- 
ing  the  participation  of  rural  Mexico  in  na- 
tional life,  is  the  timid  but  evidently  sincere 
effort  of  the  ruling  PRI  to  make  local  politics 
more  democratic.  One  of  the  banes  of  the 
countryside  has  been  the  local  political  boss, 
or  cacique,  drawing  his  power  from  higher- 
ups  in  the  party  and  wielding  it  quite  un- 
trammeled  for  his  personal  profit  and  that 
of  his  friends.  Since  the  party  candidate  al- 
ways wins,  nominations  are  now  supposed  to 
be  held  by  secret  ballot  instead  of.  as  pre- 
viously, by  acclamation  of  a  designated  fa- 
vorite. This  reform  is  not  likely  to  take 
pl.ice  immediately,  but  the  declaration  of 
intent  is  an  important  straw  In  the  wind. 

Mexico's  success  in  the  flrst  stages  of 
building  a  modern  nation  has  been  spectac- 
ular. The  next,  imperative  stage,  that  of 
enlarging  it  to  include  all  the  people,  may  be 
more  difficult.  But  at  least  the  foundations 
have  been  well  laid,  and  there  are  not  now 
any  serious  social  or  political  tremors  to 
hamper  further  construction. 

THE    AMERICAN    PRESENCE 

In  the  pretentious  new  Embassy  Ambas- 
sador Pulton  Freeman,  a  career  diplomat 
with  wide  Latin-American  experience,  has 
been  successfully  pursuing  the  soft  sell. 
Mexico  disagrees  entirely  with  our  policies 
In  Cuba  and  Santo  Domingo.  Yet,  thanks  to 
commendable  restraint  on  both  sides,  the 
disagreement  has  never  gone  beyond  an  hon- 
est difference  of  opinion  between  friends. 
Our  intervention  in  Santo  Domingo  aroused 
Inflammatory  denunciation  elsewhere.  In 
Mexico,  except  for  one  well-policed  student 
march,  it  was  merely  deplored. 

Two  g^ve  Issues,  festering  for  years,  have 
been  settled  amicably:  the  border  dispute 
about  a  plot  of  land  In  El  Paso  which  the 
Dnlted  States  lost  in  arbitration  60  years 
ago  and  has  hung  on  to  until  now;  and  the 
Increased  salinity  of  the  Colorado  River  as 
it  reaches  Mexico's  Irrlgatton  system,  due  to 
leaching  desert  land  upstream  In  the  United 
States. 


Mexico  has  sometimes  seemed  to  consider 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  a  mere  supereroga- 
tion of  its  own  blueprint  for  development. 
The  ptirase  has  been  conspicuouslj'  absent 
from  official  pronouncements,  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  Washington  Diaz  Ordaz  broke  prec- 
edent this  year  in  his  message  to  Congress 
by  .saj-lng  a  kind  word  not  only  for  the  Alli- 
ance but  also  for  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Foundation  and  for  the  now  defunct 
food-for-peace  program.  Indeed,  in  spite  of 
major  policy  differences.  Mexican-American 
relations  have  never  been  better. 

The  American  business  community  is  per- 
haps not  quite  so  happy.  The  autX)moblle 
companies  are  displeased  at  what  they  feel  to 
be  an  excess  of  Government  controls,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  production  quotas  and 
IMices.  And  the  sulfur  mining  companies 
were  appalled  to  have  a  ceiling  placed  on 
their  exports,  a  conservation  measure  to  pro- 
tect Mexican  reserves  and  to  encourage  the 
manufacture  in  Mexico  of  sulfur  compounds, 
particularly  for  fertilizer. 

Owing  to  tax  and  other  Incentives,  Ameri- 
can companies  are  increasingly  working  in 
association  with  Mexicans,  All  public  utili- 
ties have  long  .since  been  Mexicanized,  and 
the  recent  acquisition  of  a  majority  lnt«rest 
In  the  Mexican  operations  of  American 
Smelting  &  Mining  removes  from  American 
control  another  of  the  big  companies  ex- 
ploiting what  Mexicans  call  "nonrenewable 
resources."  Such  companies — "they  leave  us 
nothing  but  a  hole  in  the  ground" — are  al- 
ways a  sore  point  in  Latin  America 

Mexicans,  for  their  part,  with  only  5  per- 
cent of  the  huge  capital  investment  lust  year 
coming  from  foreign  sources,  can  afford  to 
be  relaxed,  neither  courting  the  almighty 
dollar  nor  snarling  at  its  mightiness 


SERVICEMEN  SUPPORT  VIETNAM 
POLICY 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks  patriotic  Americans  have 
been  shocked  and  dismayed  by  the  dis- 
graceful conduct  of  a  number  of  groups 
protesting  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 

Like  most  of  the  country,  I  have  been 
appalled  at  these  people  who  tui'n  on 
their  own  Government  in  this  time  of 
crisis  and  who  in  effect  are  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  In  many 
instances,  their  shameful  conduct  has 
been  an  insult  to  the  integrity  and 
bravery  of  American  men  who  are  an- 
swering the  call  to  duty  in  South  Vietnam 
at  this  very  time. 

It  has  been  frequently  reported  that 
the  actions  and  mouthings  of  these  so- 
called  Vietniks  are  translated  into  propa- 
ganda for  the  Communist  Vietcong,  much 
of  which  shows  up  in  captured  leaflets 
and  other  such  documents.  Some  of  this 
recently  came  to  my  attention  by  way  of 
a  letter  from  one  of  my  constituents, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  101st  Airborne 
Division  and  now  serving  In  Vietnam. 
This  soldier,  Michael  Plynn,  of  Atlanta, 
sent  me  a  captured  Vietcong  document 
which  exploits  an  anti-American  policy 
petition  that  was  circulated  in  New  Yoric 
CJity.  In  a  letter  accompanying  the 
propaganda  leaflet,  Plynn  wrote,  in  what 
is  no  doubt  a  vsist  understatement  of  the 
situation: 

To  the  men  serving  over  here  this  type 
thing  is  not  appreciated  very  much. 

Mr,  President,  I  call  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Flytui's  letter  and  the 
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Vietcong    document   be   printed   in   the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Decembes  26,  1965. 

Dear  Senator:  This  is  the  flrst  time  I  have 
ever  written  an  individual  such  as  you  and 
I  hope  you'll  overlook  my  high  school  typing. 
I  have  met  you  several  times  and  your  son 
and  I  are  good  friends.  My  name  is  Michael 
Flynn  and  presently  I  am  with  the  lOlst  Air- 
borne Division  in  Vietnam.  I  have  always 
admired  you  for  your  political  convictions. 
We  serving  in  Vietnam  understand  tlie  rea- 
sons for  our  betag  here.  I  welcome  the  privi- 
lege of  being  able  to  serve  my  country  You 
are  familiar  with  the  various  groups  who 
demonstrate  against  our  policy  in  handling 
this  situation.  I  have  been  astounded  by 
the  lack  of  patrlotiBm  that  some  of  our  fel- 
low countrymen  display.  I  have  seen  too 
many  of  my  friends  killed  or  wounded  to 
let  this  go  by  unheeded  Recently,  a  friend 
of  mine  gave  me  a  captured  VC  document. 
This  would  normally  not  affect  me.  But 
when  I  read  the  petition  on  the  rear.  I  was 
sorry  to  realize  Americans  like  these  were 
allowed  to  abuse  the  basic  freedoms  In- 
closed is  the  document  and  I  hope,  sir,  that 
you  will  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  and  let  them  see  what  their  demon- 
strations have  brought.  To  the  men  serving 
over  here  this  type  thing  Is  not  appreciated 
very  much.  Please  give  my  regards  to  your 
family,  I  sincerely  hope  all  had  a  liappy 
holiday  season. 

Thank  you  lor  your  time. 

I  remain. 

Respectfully. 

Michael   Pltnn. 

(Note— This  is  a  leaflet  Issued  by  the 
Youth  Against  War  and  Fascism  organization 
in  New  York.) 

We  the  undersigned  are  young  Americans 
of  draft  age  We  understand  our  obligations 
to  defend  our  country  and  to  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  but  we  object  to  l>eing  asked 
to  support  the  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

Believing  that  US  participation  m  that 
war  Is  for  the  suppression  of  the  Vietnamese 
struggle  for  national  Independence,  we  see  no 
Justification  for  our  involvement  We  agree 
with  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  who  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  March  4.  1964.  regard- 
ing South  Vietnam,  that  "We  should  never 
have  gone  in.  We  should  never  have  staved 
in.    We  should  get  out." 

Believing  that  we  should  not  be  asked  to 
fight  against  the  people  of  Vietnam,  we  here- 
with state  our  refusal  to  do  so. 

Kim  Allen,  Robert  Apter.  Peter  Harnett. 
Lee  Baxandall,  Bernard  Herman.  Jacob 
Bernstein.  Hugh  Blachly,  Harvey 
Blimie.  Stephen  Bonne.  Robert  Bott, 
Jeff  Briggs,  Larry  Brownsteln,  Charles 
Buchanan.  James  Bundy,  Edward 
Campbell.  B.  Catallnotto.  Thomas 
Christy.  Kenneth  Clouse.  John  Coats- 
worth,  M.  Covlan,  Salvatore  Cucchlarl, 
Doyle  Davis,  Roger  Eaton,  Robert 
Elsenberg,  John  Ewell,  Joe  Ever, 
Shannon  Ferguson,  H.  Quln  Foreman, 

Robert  Gall  way, 

James  Oerahan,  Jeremiah  Oellee,  Frank 
Ohlgo.  Mare  Graham,  Edmund  Ham- 
tard,  Michael  Hedgepeth.  Robert  Hume. 
Douglas  Ireland.  Lance  Jackson,  John 
Jaros.  Den  Kalb,  Martin  Kanner. 
Robert  Klein,  Darld  Koteen,  Levi  Lee 
Laub,  E.  Daniel  Larkln.  Bdward 
Lemansky.  Victor  Llpplt.  Eric  Loh, 
Phillip  Abbott  Luce,  Shelbourne  Ly- 
man. Albert  Maher.  William  Malandra, 
Robert  Manoff.  Rtcbard  Martin,  PanH 
Mattlek,  Jr.,  Don  McKelvey,  Joha 
Meeks,  Alvin  Meyer. 
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0<?rild  Meyer.  Paul  Miller,  Charles  Mills. 

H.  D.  MuUer,  Anthony  Mand.  Martin 

MchlauB.  Theodore  A.   Ostrow.  David 

W.    Plger.    Joseph    Purvis    III,    David 

Rabey,    David    Raskin     Welter    Read. 

R.    M.    Rhoads,    Anthony    Rosen.    Jef- 

rey  Rowen.  Arnold  Satterthwalt,  Larry 

Selgle,     RuEsell     Stether.     Jr..     Reed 

Straum.  Roger  Taus.  John  J.  Thomson, 

Klark  Tlshman,  Bruoe  Talloch,  Richard 

Van    Berg.    Terry    Van    Brunt,    David 

Watts.  R    Wax.  Jerry  Weinberg.  Allan 

WmUmfion. 

If  you  are  of  draft  age  and  agree  with  the 

above  statement,  sign  below  and  return  to 

PhlUp  Abbott  Luce,  G.P.O.  Box  981.  New  York. 

NY. 

Demanded  for  Vietnam  peace 


Amxrican     OmciKS    and     Men     in     Sovth 
Vietnam 

The  VS.  Government  Is  waging  an  aggres- 
«lve  war  agalnat  South  Vietnam.  It  has  spent 
billions  of  dollars  and  defamed  the  prestige 
and  freedom-and-p«ace-lovlng  traditions  of 
the  American  people.  It  has  caused  the  use- 
less and  pitiful  deaths  and  malmlngs  of 
thousands  of  American  offlcers  and  men. 

The  U.S.  Oovernment  has  come  to  an  Im- 
passe In  South  Vietnam.  In  order  to  evade 
the  danger  of  a  complete  fiasco.  It  Is  ventur- 
ing to  spread  the  war,  endangering  your 
future  more  than  ever. 

The  South  Vietnamese  people  have  won 
and  will  win. 

The  VS.  Government  has  been  defeated 
and  will  be  completely  defeated. 

Demand  peace  In  Vietnam  and  your  return 
to  your  homeland  and  families. 

Demand  that  the  U.S.  Oovernment  with- 
draw all  U.S.  troops  and  arms  from  South 
Vietnam  and  let  the  Vietnamese  people  settle 
their  own  aSalrs  themselves. 

Refuse  to  obey  all  orders  to  carry  out  mop- 
plng-up  operations  to  kill  the  Vietnamese 
people  or  attack  their  armed  forces. 

Sympathize    with    and    support    the    just 
struggle  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
The  Sottth  Viitnam  National  Front  fob 
Libkbation. 


POUR-FITTHS  OP  THE  STATES  HAVE 
ACTED  ON  LEGISLATIVE  REAP- 
PORTIONMENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite the  wishful  claim  of  supporters  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill  rider  in  1964  and  of 
the  substitute  National  American  Legion 
Baseball  Week  resolution  in  1965.  the 
States  of  the  Union  have  readily  re- 
sponded to  the  constitutional  require- 
ment of  fair  apportionment  of  the  State 
legislatures.  They  have  acted  with  dis- 
patch and  in  an  orderly  fashion.  There 
has  been  no  chaos  as  a  result  of  the  en- 
forcement of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  and  the  return  to  representative 
government  In  the  States. 

Senators  will  be  Interested  In  the  most 
recent  report  of  the  National  Municipal 
League  Uiat  39  of  the  States  have  already 
completed  the  reapportionment  of  both 
houses  of  their  legislatures,  although  in 
24  of  these  the  fairly  apportioned  legis- 
lature has  yet  to  be  elected  in  the  1966 
elections,  m  another  eight  States,  more- 
over. tlM  lieglslAtures  are  under  orders  to 
{airly  apportion  both  houses  and  are  tak- 
hm   action.     In   the    remaining    three 


States,  the  apportionmenc  of  tAo  of  the 
leglslature.s  are  now  under  challenge  in 
the  courts.  In  only  one  has  no  suit  been 
fllPd. 

In  only  1  year  and  7  months,  since  the 
June  15,  1964,  decision.s  of  the  Supreme 
Court  enforcin.?  the  equality  of  citizens 
before  their  legislatures,  rottenborou.uh- 
ism  in  the  State  Ice;i.slatnre.s  of  ihi.s  Na- 
tion has  virtually  been  wiped  out. 

The  only  areument  now  left  to  those 
who  would  reverse  the  Supreme  Court  in 
this  matter  Is  the  frank  antidemocratic 
belief  that  people  should  not  be  equal  in 
their  citizenship.  There  is  no  .iustifica- 
tion  for  any  cor.stitutional  amendment 
to  reverse  the  Court. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
printed  in  the  January  1966  issue  of  the 
State  Lecislatures  Progress  Reporter, 
published  by  the  National  Municipal 
League,  showing  the  prosjress  made  by 
the  States  in  reapportionment,  along 
with  the  brief  explanation  which  accom- 
panies the  table,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  and 
explanation  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Most  States  Have  .^cted  on  One  Man.  One 
Vote 

-Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  State  leg- 
islatures will  be  meeting  In  regular,  budg- 
etary, or  special  sessions  this  month.  For 
the  overwhelming  majority,  the  task  of  leg- 
islative reapportionment  lies  behind  them 
but  readjustments  in  accordance  with  fur- 
ther court  orders  wii:  be  necessary  in  sev- 
eral States 

.M  the  tmie  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
the  case  of  Reynolds  v  Sims  (June  15,  1964  i. 
five  States  already  h.id  apportioned  their  leg- 
l.-iatures  on  the  basis  of  populatlon^Ken- 
'ucky,  Massachusetts.  Oregon.  West  Virginia. 
and  Wisconsin.  Since  then.  34  others  have 
adopted  new  plans  cr  have  had  court-ordered 
temporary  plans  put  into  eflect.  Followup 
Utlgatlon  is  in  progress  in  many  of  these  but. 
with  only  a  few  exceptions,  the  probable  ad- 
justments should  be  minor 

The  34  States  are:  Alabama.  Alaska.  Ari- 
zona. Arkansas,  California.  Colorado.  Con- 
necticut. Delaware.  Florida.  Georgia.  Idaho. 
Illinois.  Indiana.  Maryland,  Michigan.  Mon- 
tana. Nebraska.  Nevada.  New  Hampshire.  New 
Jersey.  New  Me.xico,  New  York.  North  Dako- 
ta. Ohio.  Oklahoma.  South  Dakota,  Tennes- 
see. Texas,  Utah.  Vermont,  Virginia,  Wash- 
ington, and  Wyoming. 

Fifteen  States  used  population-based  plans 
In  their  last  legislative  elections  These  in- 
clude the  5  that  used  such  systems  before 
the  Reynolds  decision  plus  10  of  the  34  that 
have  taken  action  since  mid- 1964  Some  of 
the  latter  group  must  make  additional 
changes.  For  example.  Michigan's  plan  used 
in  the  1964  election  has  been  ruled  provi- 
sional and  the  State's  bipartisan  reappor- 
tloament  commission  has  been  directed  to 
devise  a  plan  within  60  days 

Bight  States  are  under  court  order  to  re- 
apportion and  some  action  has  been  taken 
In  each  to  comply  with  court  rulings — Ha- 
waii. Kansas.  Minnesota.  Missouri  North 
Carolina,  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island,  and 
Sou  Ch  Carolina . 

Two  additional  States.  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
sissippi, are  faced  with  lawsuits  to  compel 
reapportionment. 

Only  one  State.  Maine,  has  not  completely 
reapportioned  Itself  and  has  not  faced  any 
court  action. 


State  legislative  Teapportionment — status  as 
of  Jan.  1.  1966 
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15 

24 

8 

2 

1 

'  Includes   some   States  where  further   changes  are 
neccssiiry. 


A  FOOD-FOR-PEACE  FILM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Bunge  Corp.,  international  grain  dealers, 
have  produced  a  28-minute  film  depicting 
the  role  of  grain  merchants  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  American  food,  including 
our  food -for -peace  shipments,  in  foreign 
countries.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of 
information  on  the  need  for  our  assist- 
ance and  the  worsening  world  food  crisis. 

Filmed  in  seven  different  countries,  it 
portrays  visually  much  that  I  have  been 
attempting  to  describe  in  remarks  sup- 
porting my  proposed  international  food 
and  nutrition  bill,  S.  2157. 

Copies  of  the  film  are  to  be  available 
here  early  in  February.  I  am  sure  that 
Senators  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
ic. 

So  that  you  may  know  the  nature  of 
the  picture,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  In  the  Record  a  review  of  the  film 
carried  In  the  Southwestern  Miller  on 
January  11,  1966,  after  a  preview  in 
Chicago. 
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I  am  sure  that  Members  will  find  the 
picture  well  worth  viewing  for  the  in- 
formation that  it  contains  on  issues  that 
will  come  before  us  in  this  £.?ssion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Film.  "The  Gr.ain  Merchants,"  Shown — 
New  28-Mint:te  Color  Film.  PKOotJCED  by 
BvNCE  Corp..  To  Spt-s  P.-iodvction,  App.re- 
ciA'noN  OF  Food  for  Peace  Program  and 
GR-\in  Marketers 

Chicago.  January  10. — America's  great 
world  role  In  grain  production  and  distribu- 
tion, including  the  food  for  peace  program, 
promises  to  win  added  appreciation  and 
stimulus  from  a  new  28-minute  color  film, 
■The  drain  Merchants."  that  was  pre-^ented 
Tiuir.sday  In  Clitcago  for  the  first  time.  The 
film,  produced  by  cameramen  In  Europe,  the 
Middle  East,  India,  Japan,  Venezuela,  Brazil, 
and  points  in  the  United  Stairs  for  the 
Bunge  Corp.,  is  an  Impressive  portrayal  of 
the  important  ser\1ces  of  grain  growers  and 
grain  marketers  of  America  in  the  suste- 
nance of  multiplying  populations  of  the 
world  and  In  strengthening  the  economy  of 
America. 

Viewers  of  the  film  at  Its  premiere  were 
unanimous  that  It  would  exert  highly  con- 
structive influences  over  the  world  by  win- 
ning support  for  greater  grain  and  other 
food  production  in  the  United  States  and 
for  extension  of  food  for  peace  program. 
every  week,  1. too, 000  babies 

The  film  opens  with  a  view  of  a  baby  cry- 
ing in  the  hands  of  a  doctor,  while  the  noted 
commentator.  Bob  Consldlne.  annoiunces: 
"During  the  next  28  minutes,  throughout 
the  world,  the  birth  you  have  just  seen  will 
be  duplicated  under  varying  conditions  5,000 
times."  Then,  as  the  film  shows  more  and 
more  babies  In  cribs,  the  commentator  says: 
"If  you  can  grasp  the  enormity  of  the  figure, 
more  than  1,500.000  new  babies  are  being 
bora  every  week." 

In  addition,  the  commentator,  emphasiz- 
ing the  needs  of  the  multiplying  population, 
says  as  a  view  of  an  impoverished  area  In 
India  with  mothers  and  children  Is  shown : 

"All  of  them  are  born  hungry,  and  the 
distressing  thing,  many  of  them  are  destined 
to  remain  hungry  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

"Half  the  people  of  the  world  are  under- 
fed WHYi  57.000  new  babies  every  day,  In- 
dia now  has  more  people  than  Russia  and 
the  United  States  combined.  And  nearly 
half  of  India's   population   are  children." 

With  a  view  of  a  little  girl  In  India  putting 
her  finger  to  her  mouth  as  if  hungry,  the 
commentator  states:  "One-third  of  the 
world  must  feed  the  other  two-thirds,  or 
face  the  Inevitable  " 

farm    productivity     and    U.S.    SHIPMENTS 

With  that  outline  of  the  expanding  world 
needs,  the  film  proceeds  to  present  views 
on  the  phenomenal  productivity  of  Ameri- 
can farms  with  scarcely  8  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  the  United  States  actually  farm- 
ing Amid  thir-  American  farm  expansion, 
it  is  noted  that  food  production  in  the  world 
as  a  whole  Is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  num- 
ber of  people  to  he  fed.  In  fact,  the  global 
population  Is  growing  at  twice  the  rate  of  1 
percent  that  msrks  the  annual  Increase  In 
world  food  production. 

With  views  of  American  shipments  of  grain 
to  India,  the  commentator  discloses  that 
■'under  our  Government,  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram. 20  percent  of  the  entire  American 
wheat  crop  goes  to  help  feed  India's  mil- 
lions— some  600,000  tons  a  month. 

Following  the  presentation  of  the  facts  of 
■American  aid  for  India,  the  film  turns  to 
Latin  America,  "richly  endowed  with  great 


untapped  reservoirs  of  natural  Wfalth.  but 
bewildered  by  its  popr.latlon  explosion."  Ii 
fl-.ows  some  of  the  American  food  supplies  1:. 
Br.izll  and  notes  that  "within  the  next  30 
years  Latin  .\merlca  will  ha'.e  COQ  million 
people.     Eomehcw,  they  must  be  fed." 

COMMERCIAL    GRAIN    TO    ABUNDANT    ARE.AS 

Portraying  the  role  of  the  grain  exporter 
la  SKdiiig  and  developing  new  marl:et^  and 
in  hSTxn.z  thcin.  the  nini  draws  attentioti  To 
-American  snip:ne:u.5  tiirough  commercial 
markets.  With  a  closeup  of  a  bakery  plant 
in  Holland  and  another  shewing  flour  bem^ 
moved  in  trucks,  and  also  ol  a  ship  unloading 
wheat  from  the  United  States  :n  Venezuela, 
it  IS  noted  that  "such  cash  cuttcmcrs  for 
North  Amerioaii  grain  help  make  a  sizable 
contribution  in  favor  of  our  balance  of  p.iv- 
nients." 

NE^RLY    HALF    OF    FAF.  M    I.N'COME 

To  emphasize  the  Importance  of  the  export 
wheat  trade,  the  film  points  to  these  facts: 

'"With  so  much  US.  wheat  being  sold 
abroad,  the  export  market  for  American  f.irni 
products  represents  the  equivalent  of  every- 
thing that's  grown  ;n  four  of  the  largest  mid- 
western  farm  States.  The  combined  export 
market  also  repiesents  nearly  half  ot  the 
American   farmer's   total   income." 

Views  of  American  wheat  production.  In- 
cluding the  operation  of  combines  far  into 
the  night  at  the  harvest  season  and  the  flow- 
to  elevators,  are  presented.  The  movement 
of  the  grain  is  traced  from  loading  at  local 
elevators  up  to  barges  on  rivers,  and  finally 
at  Destrehan,  15  miles  above  New  Orleans, 
where  Bunge  operates  a  6  million  bushel 
elevator. 

Views  of  the  Bunge  headquarters  at  1 
Chase  Manhattan  Plaza  Building  in  New 
York  City  also  are  shown.  Including  the 
president  of  Bunge  in  North  America,  Walter 
C.  Klein.  Another  view  is  of  the  Bunge  build- 
ing in  Amsterdam,  "one  of  the  80  overseas 
affiliates  contributing  to  the  North  American 
company's  local  operations."  Another  view 
is  of  the  Rotterdam  harbor  In  Holland  with 
huge  floating  elevators. 

Japan,  now  America's  greatest  cash  market 
for  agricultural  exports,  also  receives  atten- 
tion and  particular  note  is  made  of  the  great 
absorption  of  American  soybeans  by  Japan 

"By  telephone,  sales  are  made  Involving 
entire  shiploads."  it  is  stated,  with  cl&seups 
of  the  telephone  business.  "Often  a  man's 
word,  a  verbal  order,  sets  In  motion  the 
whole  complex  machinery  through  which 
grain  is  bought  and  sold  abroad." 

PEBT   TO   GRAIN    FARMER,    MERCHANT 

This  Statement  closes  the  presentation  : 
'People  all  over  the  world  owe  a  great  deal 
to  the  United  States  farmer. 

"During  the  time  It  has  taken  you  to  view 
this  film,  5,000  new  babies  have  been  born 
into  the  world — 5,000  hungry  new  mouths 
dependent  upon  the  grain  merchant." 


HALTING  THE  SPREAD  OF  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  distinguished  Senior  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  in- 
troduced a  Senate  resolution  commend- 
ing "the  President's  serious  and  urgent 
efforts  to  negotiate  international  agree- 
ments limiting  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons"  and  supporting  "such  addi- 
tional efforts  as  the  President  deems  ap- 
propriate and  necessary  in  the  Interest 
of  peace  for  the  solution  of  nuclear  pro- 
liferation problems."  As  one  oX  the  52 
cosponsoTs  of  the  bill  I  wish  to  com- 


mend I  he  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for 
his  leadership  and  for  his  remarks  on  the 
floor  yesterday.  In  this  ape  ol  poten- 
tial nuclear  peri!  there  is  no  more  urgent 
task  than  achieving  international  agree- 
ment on  a  workable-  plan  for  halting  the 
spread  of  nuc.ear  '>neapons. 


THERE  IS  A  NEW  EMPHASIS  ON  THE 
SOCIAL  OBLIGATIONS  OF  HIGH- 
WAYS—TODAY THEY  MUST  BE 
LOCATED  TO  BE  THE  BEST 
ROUTES  FROM  ALL  STANDPOINTS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administrator  Re.x  M. 
Whitton  has  itiven  increasing  emphasis 
to  the  social  responsibilities  of  highways 
in  the  Nation's  roadbuilding  program 
As  he  points  out  in  an  article  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  Highway  User  magazine. 
the  best  highway  location  today  means 
best  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  cost, 
or  for  the  highway  user,  but  best  for  all 
interests — social,  cultural,  economic,  and 
esthetic. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested in  Mr.  Whitton's  views  on  this 
important  a.=;pect  of  the  highway  pro- 
gram and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  article  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Evolution  in  Roadbuildinj; — There  Is 
A  New  Emphasis  on  the  Social  Obligations 
op  Highways— Today  They  Must  Be  Lo- 
cated To  Be  the  Best  Rotrres  From  All 
Standpoints 

(By    Rex   M.   'Whitton) 

Selecting  the  best  location  or  route  for  a 
new  highway  is  one  of  the  hlghwav  builder's 
most  vexing  problems,  eEpeclallv  since  "best" 
means  different  things  to  different  people 
and  since  the  meaning  of  "best"  keeps 
changing. 

Today,  it  means  not  only  best  from  the 
standpoint  of  cost  or  even  for  the  highway 
user,  but  best  for  all  Interests — social,  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  and  esthetic — of  the  areas 
the  highway  serves 

In  the  early  days,  highways  developed 
along  animal  ixuhs  or  wagon  trails.  Ani- 
mal traces  and  Indian  paths  preceded  the 
pioneer  rou'L,es  of  wagon  and  stagecoach 
crossing  the  plains.  And  when,  at  the  Et.irt 
of  this  century,  efforts  were  launched  to  im- 
prove roads  above  a  crude  minimum,  much 
of  the  work  waa  undertaken  on  these  exist- 
ing roadbeds.  {>artly  because  they  were  there, 
providing  right-of-way,  but  also  because  thev 
were  demonstrated  Unas  of  enduring  trave'l 
patterns. 

Inadequate.  In  time,  population  growth 
and  changes  in  population  distribution. 
needs,  and  customs,  as  well  aa  new  require- 
ments of  agriculture.  InduBtry,  and  com- 
merce, made  many  existing  travel  patterns 
Inadequate:  and  new  highways  had  to  be 
built  to  meet  the  demands. 

For  many  years,  selection  of  a  hlghwav 
route  waa  a  relatively  uncomplicated  task  for 
the  competent  engl-aeer.  He  primarily  had 
to  pick  the  shortest  line  between  two  point* 
consistent  with  the  topography.  He  may  not 
have  had  the  help  of  photogrammetry,  and 
scmetlines  he  was  frustrated  because  th* 
shortest  route  Involved  too  much  excavating 
and  hauling  of  earth — a  coetly  procedure. 
But  once  adequate  equipment  was  developed, 
consideration  could  be  given  to  other  criteria. 
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and  roMlB  could  be  built  according  to  the 
eoat-beneAt  ratio  teat,  whereby  the  coet  of 
buUdliig  and  operating  a  route  was  matched 
•Calnat  oaer  beoeAta. 

The  ooat-b«ncflt  ratio  waa  a  paramount 
coDilderatlon  for  years,  but  ultimately  It  was 
raoognlaed  to  have  sbortcomlngs,  too,  because 
It  failed  to  take  Into  account  the  elTects 
highways  have  on  the  cultural,  historical, 
economic,  and  esthetic  values  of  a  com- 
munity. 

The  evolution  of  America  from  a  tightly 
cortalned  horae-and-buggy.  rural  society  to 
a  mobile,  urban,  vibrant  nation  on  wheels 
dianged  the  economic  and  social  fabric  of 
our  country,  and  revolutionized  road  con- 
■tructkm.  Highways  with  more  than  func- 
tional excellence  were  demanded,  and  high- 
way biilldera  became  Increasingly  aware. 
about  ao  years  ago,  that  If  highways  were  tu 
aerva  the  paople  for  whom  they  were  bu'lt 
to  the  fullest  extent,  new  approaches  to  the 
problem  of  route  selection  had  to  be  made 

MXW    PKOBLXMS 

Roadbulldlng  was  no  longer  a  question  of 
"getting  the  farmer  out  oX  the  mud."  It  was 
a  question  of  getting  the  Nation's  ever-grow- 
ing number  of  motor  vehicles  moving  down 
highways  between  cities  and -within  cities 
And  It  became  quickly  apfwrent  that  before 
a  route  selection  could  be  made  in  any  urban 
It  was   vital   to  know  what  its  effec: 

ould  be  on  various  neighborhoods,  school 
districts,  parks,  church  parishes,  and  histori- 
cal buildings.  In  rural  areas,  the  impact  on 
places  of  recreation,  scenic  sites,  wildlife 
preserves,  and  the  landscape  in  general  bad 
to  be  assessed. 

Many  Stale  highway  departments  which 
plan,  design,  and  build  the  Nation's  hlgh- 
waya,  have  been  giving  close  scrutiny  today 
to  these  factors,  but  some  have  not  paid  the 
attcQtlou  they  should.  More  and  more  are 
becoming  aware,  however,  that  the  highway 
built  only  on  utilitarian  considerations 
doesn't  necessarily  serve  the  best  interests 
of  the  public. 

A  new  concern  for  the  appearance  of  high- 
ways and  the  roadsides  flanking  them  has 
been  stimulated  by  President  Johnson's  high- 
way beautlflcation  program.  Secretary  of 
Commerce  John  T.  Connor  has  directed  that 
the  resources  of  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program,  .'dmlnlstered  by  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  be  utilized  to  Implement  the  Presi- 
lent's  program,  and  that  is  being  done. 

SArXGUAXDS 

Federal  legislation  baa  created  other  safe- 
guards against  the  poaalble  abuse  of  human 
valuea  by  stipulations  that  Pedersd-ald  proj- 
*eta  In,  tirban  areas  can  only  be  approved 
irhen  they  are  baaad  on  a  planning  process 
that  tnvolvaa  not  only  all  types  of  transpor- 
tation bat  alao  all  aapacta  of  community  life. 
Tbm  procaas  muat  take  into  conalderatlon 
ttM  aartatmg  amwnltlaa  and  the  future  hopes 
tai  aaptratkna  of  aacta  ccmmunlty — ^there- 
by acknowladglng  that  highways  are  not 
DuUt  aa  entltlea  In  themselves  but  are  only 
MM  tecet  at  tha  total  oomm unity  environ - 
iwnt. 

TiM  new  amptiaata  on  the  aoclal  obligations 
If  roa4ta  dn— It  maan  tliat  highway  coats. 
lapaclty,  aafMy.  and  eonvanlanca  are  to  be 
Vnorad.  The  goal  at  a  aup«Tt>ly  engineer«d 
road  to  aarve  tba  Natton'a  tranaportatlon 
haa  navar  dimmed  and,  aa  a  con- 
lea.  «•  bsT*  blghwaya  of  an  exceUance 
roond  aowtMra  alae  tn  tte  world.  The  Na- 
"a  raodefB  roada.  Mich  aa  thoaa  found  on 
itMBtata  Byatam.  are  alraady  aarlng 
IMO  Htm  m  jmi.  and  whan  the  «l.OOO-mlla 
tntentata  la  eonRlatad.  8.000  peraona  who 
RBUld  Urn,  OB  coBventkMial   raada,   will   be 

Mvtf  aimuAUy. 

At  Um  «BM  ttOM.  anonntnlc  bonaAU  to 

■n  at  «b*  ayatom  yhU  total  »ll  button  a 
rear  throtifh  reduction  In  motor  vehicle 
>parattaf  coata,  tlma  coat,  and  accident  coata. 


Neither  does  the  emphasis  now  being  given 
to  humanizing  highways  dimmish  our  desire 
to  give  the  highway  user  the  safest  and  finest 
systems  of  roads  obtainable  for  his  tax  dol- 
lar. But  what  It  does  do.  Is  upgrade  the 
dimension  of  social  respwnsibiUty  In  highway 
building  to  where  It  becomes  a  vital  element 
In  route  selection  and  construction. 

DECLSIONS 

Like  many  exercises  of  Judgment,  choosing 
the  best  routes  for  hljjhways.  nevertheless. 
Involves  many  difficult  decisions.  When,  for 
example,  a  State  highway  department  1.';  con- 
fronted with  the  choice  of  routing  an  essen- 
tial highway  through  a  park  or  dislocating 
hundreds  of  families,  it  is  not  an  easy  de- 
cision Or.  If  it  is  necessary  to  disturb  a 
wildlife  preserve  to  eliminate  a  dangerous 
stretch  of  highway,  this.  too.  can  be  a  prob- 
lem. 

Regardless  of  the  course  pursued,  every 
possible  effort  must  be  made  to  keep  the  im- 
pact of  a  new  road  to  a  minimum.  To  lessen 
the  temporary  hardship  to  ihoee  who  may  be 
displaced,  relocation  assistance  must  be  pro- 
vided. Before  a  highway  touches  a  recreation 
area  or  a  wildlife  refuge,  there  must  be  con- 
sultation between  State  highway  depart- 
ments and  other  State  agencies  Involved. 

Many  decisions  face  highway  engineers  who 
recognize  the  need  to  preserve  and  even  en- 
hance human  values.  They  are  decisions 
which  often  require  the  collaboration  of 
planners,  architects,  and  soclologlst-s.  More 
and  more,  highway  engineers  are  calling  on 
the  talents  of  other  disciplines  to  help  In  re- 
solving conflicts  posed  by  the  many  Interests 
that  must  be  considered. 

Highway  construction  has  come  a  long  way 
since  the  days  when  the  transportation  of 
people  and  goods  was  a  road's  sole  function 
There  is  no  doubt  that  while  they  continue 
to  serve  that  purpose,  highway  builders,  ex- 
ercising social  responsibility,  will  construct 
roads  which  are  esthetlcally  attractive  and  a 
force  for  Improving  the  social  and  economic 
health  of  the  American  people 


SOUTH  DAKOTAN  RECEIVES  1965 
AMERICAN  SUCCESS  STORY 
AWARD 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr  President,  each 
year  the  Free  Enterprise  Awards  A.sso- 
ciation.  Inc.,  presents  an  American  Suc- 
cess Story  Award  to  10  businessmen 
whose  rise  to  success  over  obstacles  and 
competition  symbolizes  the  achievement 
that  is  possible  to  all  of  our  clti2ens  in 
the  democratic  society  that  we  enjoy  in 
the  United  States. 

I  was  most  pleased  and  proud  to  learn 
th»t  one  of  the  1965  awards  was  recently 
presented  to  a  personal  friend  and  fellow 
South  Dakotan,  Mr.  Paul  C.  Green,  presi- 
dent of  the  Hub  City  Iron  Co.  in  Aber- 
deen, S.  Dak. 

Risking  his  meager  savings,  Mr.  Green 
took  over  his  father's  debt-ridden  ma- 
chine shop  during  the  depression  in  1932. 
Starting  with  13  employees  and  after 
yean  of  hard  work,  long  hours,  and  many 
obstacles  he  built  Hub  City  Iron  Co.  into 
one  of  Aberdeen's  largest  industries  with 
a  poaition  of  worldwide  leadership. 

Ilie  citation  accompanying  Mr. 
Green's  award  cited  him  for  his  vital 
contributions  to  his  field,  to  American 
induitry  and  our  national  defense.  In 
accq)tlnf  the  award  he  said ; 

My  Buoceaa  in  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak  .  is  proof 
tlkat  under  America  s  free  enterprise  system 
any  XJA.  area  can  supply  loyal,  skilled  man- 
power and  opportunltlea  for  worldwide 
expansion. 


Mr.  Green  has  always  played  an  active 
and  constructive  role  in  both  his  com- 
munity and  his  State.  In  addition  to  his 
other  duties,  he  is  a  director  of  the  Aber- 
deen National  Bank,  board  president  of 
the  Aberdeen  YMCA,  and  a  director  of 
Dakota  Wesleyan  University. 

I  know  that  all  South  Dakotans  share 
the  pride  which  I  feel  in  the  selection  of 
Mr.  Paul  Green  for  this  important  award 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair).  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


PARTICIPATION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  THE  INTER-AMERICAN 
CULTURAL  AND  TRADE  CENTER 
IN  DADE  COUNTY,  FLA. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  917.  H.R.  30.  Before  the  question  is 
put,  may  I  say  that  this  is  fulfilling  a 
commitment  which  was  made  on  the  last 
day  of  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wil  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.R. 
30'  to  provide  for  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Inter-American 
Cultural  and  Trade  Center  in  Dade 
County,  Pla..  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  with  amendments  on 
page  4.  line  19,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  "$11,000,000"  and  insert 
■  57,500,000";  on  pa«e  5.  line  3,  after 
"1967",  to  strike  out  the  comma  and 
insert  "and  ";  and  in  line  4,  after  "1968"'. 
to  strike  out  the  comma  and  "1969,  and 
1970". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 
MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  for  a  moment,  and 
that  the  Senate  go  into  executive  session 
to  consider  a  nomination. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE   BCES8AOES   REFERRED 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 
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(For  nomination  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Lxjuislana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on.  Finance: 

William  Gorham,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 

Paul  Kaplowltz.  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, to  be  a  mefnber  of  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


BUREAU  OF  MINES 

The  lesrislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Walter  R.  Hibbard.  Jr.,  of  New 
York,  to  be  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Pi'esident  be  notified  imme- 
diately of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Senate  return  to  legislative 
session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


PARTICIPATION  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  THE  INTER- AMERICAN 
CULTURAL  AND  TRADE  CENTER 
IN  DADE  COUNTY,  FLA. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  30)  to  provide  for  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  the 
Inter-American  Cultural  and  Trade 
Center  in  Dade  County,  Fla..  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  first  item  of  busi- 
ness will  be  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee amendments.  I  have  no  prefer- 
ence as  to  how  that  should  be  done.  I 
have  two  minor  amendments,  which  I 
am  willing  to  offer  en  bloc  to  the  com- 
mittee amendments.  I  am  perfectly 
"Rilling,  if  the  Senate  prefers,  to  have  the 
committee  amendments  adopted  as  orig- 
inal text,  subject  to  amendment,  and 
then  I  will  propose  my  amendments. 

kr.  President,  I  stated  yesterday  to 
the  Senate  that  these  two  amendments 
would  merely  make  the  bill  conform  to 
the  fact  that  we  thought  the  bill  would 
be  passed  last  year  and  had  placed  dates 
in  the  bill  based  on  that  assumption. 
Now  if  the  bill  be  passed,  it  will  require 
restating  two  of  the  dates  stated  in  the 
bill. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ladschi].  and 


the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  "Wil- 
liams]. They,  of  course,  may  speak  for 
themselves,  but  I  understand  that  there 
is  no  opposition  to  these  amendments. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
time  being,  I  will  object  to  tmanimous 
consent  that  these  amendments  be 
adopted.  The  probability  is  that  before 
the  debate  is  concluded  I  shall  withdraw- 
any  objection  to  the  proposal  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland  1 . 

The  fact  is  that,  because  the  bill  was 
not  considered  last  year,  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  have  become  outdated,  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  merely  seeks  to 
insert  language  in  the  bill  that  will  make 
the  provisions  correspond  with  the  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  for  making  that  state- 
ment. I  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  no  objection  to  the 
amendments. 

May  I  ask  my  distinguished  friend  how 
he  prefei-s  me  to  proceed?  I  am  willing 
to  pi-oceed.  as  I  have  stated,  either  way. 
If  the  Senator  wishes  to  have  the  com- 
mittee amendments  adopted  en  bloc,  with 
i'le  understanding  that  they  will  be  con- 
sidered as  original  text,  I  can  offer  my 
a.-iendmentc.  and  the  Senator  may  take 
b  ich  course  as  he  wishes  to  pursue. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  committee  rec- 
ommendations relative  to  the  reduction 
of  the  amount  are  adopted,  will  the  bill 
as  amended  be  subject  to  further 
amendment  on  the  item  of  the  amounts 
allocated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  be  the  case  if  the  amendments 
were  agreed  to  en  bloc  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  bill  as  amended  be 
treated  as  orleinal  text  for  the  purpose 
of  further  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  would  be  subject 
to  further  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It 
would  be  subject  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  that  if  he 
anticipates  that  some  Senator  may  want 
to  restore  the  amount  of  the  original 
bill,  if  he  is  talking  about  Senators  who 
may  have  that  idea,  I  have  the  assurance 
fi-om  them  that  they  w^ill  not  offer  such 
amendments. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Some  Senators  might 
wish  to  reduce  the  amount  below  that 
recommended  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  is  willing  for 
the  committee  amendments  to  be  adopted 
en  bloc  with  the  understanding  that  the 
text  will  be  considered  henceforth  as 
original  text. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  that  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  "Without  objection,  the  com- 
mittee amendments  will  be  agreed  to 
en  bloc,  and  the  bill  as  amended  will  be 
treated  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
make  a  further  parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  conforms  to 
what  the  Parliamentarian  says  and  will 
subject  the  bi'l  to  further  amendments. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve It  would  be  simpler  to  offer  the  two 
.amendments  as  one.  They  relate  to  the 
same  section.  I  believe  it  would  be  sim- 
pler to  ask  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc  when  they  are  considered 

I  now  send  to  tlie  desk  an  amendment 
which  I  understaiid  will  bring  forth  that 
kind  of  consideration  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  IMr.  Holland]  proposes  an 
amendment  as  follows ; 

On  page  2.  line  20.  strike  out  "February  15, 
1D66  ■  .And  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "May  15, 
1966"- 

On  page  5.  lines  3  and  4  strike  out  "1»67 
and  1968"  .iiid  insert  In  lieu  thereof  '1968 
and  1969" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr   HOLLAND.    Mr.  Pi-esident 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  said 
a  moment  ago  that  I  raised  objection  to 
unanimous  consent  for  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understood  that 
completely  and  I  shall  not  ask  for  the 
adoption. 

I  was  preparing  to  make  brief  remarks 
on  the  bill.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to 
speak  first  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  by  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida have  not  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  long  delay  the  Senate  with  repe- 
titious information  with  reference  to  the 
pending  bill,  H.R.  30,  to  provide  for  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  In  the 
Inter-American  Cultural  and  Trade 
Center  in  Dade  County.  Ra. 

This  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  on 
September  22.  1965.  It  was  reported  out 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee amended  so  as  to  reduce  the  total 
Federal  commitment  from  $15  million  to 
$9.5  million,  the  last  day  of  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress  on  October  22, 
1965.  It  is  well  known  that  our  colleague 
from  Delaware,  Senator  "Williaus,  ob- 
jected to  its  consideration  as  was  his 
right  under  the  rules.  At  that  time  my 
colleague,  Senator  Smathers,  who,  I  re- 
gret, is  unable  because  of  illness  to  be 
here  today,  and  myself  pointed  out  at 
•some  length  the  great  benefits  this  pro- 
posed international  exhibit,  Interama, 
would  have  in  bettering  our  relations 
with  our  Latin  American  friends.  The 
record  made  at  that  time  speaks  for  it- 
self and  I,  therefore,  will  not  attempt  to 
repeat  what  has  been  adequately 
covered. 

I  would,  Mr.  President,  like  to  bring 
out  several  salient  points  that  I  believe 
are  of  importance  and  in  which  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  will  be  interested. 


The  first  point  is  that  the  Immediate 
construction  cost  of  the  Interama  proj- 
ect is  estimated  to  be  $75,500,000.  This 
Is  exclusive  of  and  does  not  include  the 
participation  of  the  VS.  Government  by 
the  exhibits  to  be  placed  in  a  building 
to  be  constructed  by  Interama  at  Inter- 
ama's  cost.  The  immediate  beginning 
of  this  construction  will  be  triggered  by 
the  passage  of  the  pending  bill,  so  that 
construction  may  Immediately  go  ahead. 

This  Immediate  cost,  together  with  the 
financial  resources  and  commitments 
and  Job  emplosmient  are  Indicated  in  an 
exhibit  entitled  "Interama  Jobs."  which 
I  ask  be  Inserted  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 


Initi&l  advances  (rom  State  and  local  authorities 

Value  otlnnd  

Validated  bond  Iwne .  .     ''"" 

Administration  servire  buildings.  landscaplnR.etc. 

Oradinit  and  site  work    

State  o(  Florida  road  commitment [ 

Telephone  and  electric  facilities 

Wat»r  and  sewaxe  systems; 

Internal 

Eitemal  city  of  North  .Miami [""""IIIIIII 

Community  facilities 

Administration  loan 

Tower  of  Freedom '  .  I 

International  Trsde  .Mart ""1111111" 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Senate  bill  S.  216  provides  for  construc- 
tion of  a  U.S.  exhibit  In  Interama  not  to  e.\- 
ceed  $7.5  million.  If  an  equivalent  simi  were 
spent  for  construcflon  for  south  Florida,  it 
would  create  479  skilled  and  718  unskilled 
man-year  Jobs  ' 

However,  a  57. 5  million  authorization  by 
the  Senate  for  the  US.  exhibit  In  Interama 
will  trigger  S75  million  of  construction  work  « 
which  v/lU  provide  10  'inies  as  many  skilled 
and  unskilled  m-in-year  Jobs— 4.790  skilled 
and  7,185  unskilled  man-year  Jobs  Further- 
more, construction  of  Interama  will  provide 
many  additlona:  thousands  of  Jobs  on  a 
permanent  basis 


Item 


Financial 

resources  and 

I  commitments 

1 


Total. 


$882.  (XX) 
54,U0O.  000 
21.  000,  000 


Estimated 

cunstniction 

cost 

(b) 


1 


Estimated  start  of 
construction 


(c) 


6.000.000 
15. 000.  000 

1,800.000 
2.000.000 

22.  000.  000 

10.  noo.  oon 
rj.  000.  utxj 


$10, 000. 000  I  June  1966. 

200. 000  Febniary  196i5. 

6,000.000  Do. 

15.000.000  I   April  1966. 


1.800.000 
2.000.000 

la  500. 000 

10,000.000 
12.000.000 


144.  8S2.000  I       7.^500,000 


Uo. 


July  llWfi. 
December  1966. 
Do 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  believe  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  this  construction  program 
of  Interama  will  require  approximately 
4.780  man-years  of  skilled  labor  and 
7,185  man-years  of  unskilled  labor  spread 
over  a  2-year  period.  These  are  the  fig- 
ures furnished  me  by  the  Dade  County 
Planning  Commission,  as  well  as  by  the 
Interama  Authority. 

The  total  employment  Impact  of  In- 
terama has  been  estimated  by  the  Dade 
County  Planning  Department  at  5.800  in 
1966.  37.100  in  1967.  31,900  in  1963  and 
27.900  In  1969. 

Mr.  President,  these  figures  are  most 
significant  for  several  reasons  other  than 
the  Importance  of  the  project  from  a 
national  and  international  point  of  view. 
Plrst.  Florida  has  experienced  a  tremen- 
lous  growth,  requiring  more  job  oppor- 
tunities. In  1940,  the  population  of 
Florida  was  1,897,000:  by  1950  the  popu- 
lation grew  to  2,771.305:  in  1960  it  was 
4.952.000  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
estimate  for  July  1,  1965.  was  5.805,000. 
Thus,  population  has  increased  three- 
rold  In  the  past  25  years.  Similarly, 
Oade  County,  in  which  Interama  Is  lo- 
cated, grew  from  a  population  in  1940 
Df  267,739  to  an  estimated  population  of 
1,089.200  In  1965.  or  It  Increased  four- 
Cold  In  25  years. 

This  rapid  growth,  together  with  the 
nflux  of  Cuban  refugees,  has  created  a 
tremendous  unemployment  problem  pe- 
:uUar  to  that  area.  This  is  attested  to 
by  letters  I  have  recently  received. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  at  this  time  to 
make  it  clear  what  the  employment  con- 
dition is  m  Florida.  The  only  place  we 
have  an  unemployment  problem  is  Dade 
County,  and  it  exists  there  largely  be- 
cause of  the  great  influx  of  Cuban  refu- 
ices,  to  which  I  shall  refer  In  a  moment. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  three  letters.  The  first  let- 
ter is  from  Mr.  William  Grogan.  inter- 
national vice  president  of  the  Transport 
Workers  Union,  Local  511,  dated  January 
10,  1966.  I  ask  unanimous  con-ent  to 
have  this  letter  inserted  m  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,   the   letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Transport  Workers  Unton  of  America. 

Local  511. 
Miami  Springs   Fla..  January  10,  1966. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland. 
Senate  Officf  Buildir.g. 
Washington.  D.C 

DiAR  Senator  Holland;  The  resolution  Is- 
sued by  the  Dade  Cjunty  commur.ity  task 
force  on  January  7.  !366,  In  support  of  enact- 
ment of  Senate  bill  216  to  authorize  ;\  Feder.il 
exhibit  in  Interam.i — whlf-h  will  creiite  thou- 
sands of  new  jr.b-5  In  Dade  Courty — to  offset 
the  Influx  of  large  numbers  of  Cubans.  Is  of 
great  Interest  to  the  Transport  Workers  Un- 
ion of  America 

We  are  In  full  agreement  with  Uie  content 
and  views  expressed  by  this  resolution.  Con- 
struction of  the  Interama  project  Is  the  best 
a;5proach  to  create  nev.-  ;nhs  for  the  con- 
f!tantly  increasing  number  of  refugees  arriv- 
ing in  Miami  It  will  alto  a.sslst  the  US. 
nationaii,  who  h.tve  .■•uff-'red  lo68  i^f  economic 
opportunity  brought  ubout  by  the  competi- 
tion for  the  limited  number  of  jobs  available 
in  south  Florida.     It  is  obvlouily  unfair  that 

'  The  relation  of  construction  expenditure 
to  direct  and  indirect  Jobs — both  skilled  and 
unskilled— 18  based  on  authoritative  data 
for  south  Flond.i  provided  by  the  Dade 
C3unty  Planning  Department 

-■  In  the  accompanying  table  are  ,«huwn  ( a  i 
current  Interama  resources  and  commit- 
ments, (bi  estimated  construction  to  be 
released  upon  passage  of  the  Setutte  bill, 
and  ic»  e8i;mated  time  schedule  fo:  con- 
struction. 


Dade  County  should  be  forced  to  cope  with  a 
problem  which  Is  clearly  a  national  responsl- 
btuiy.  An  Immediate  solution  to  the  unem- 
ployment problem,  can  be  created  by  the 
building  of  Interama. 

In  finding  the  means  to  solve  the  problem 
President  Johnson  has  stated  that  he  hopes 
to  "maintain  and  stimulate  economic  growth 
In  the  Miami  area  and  to  avoid  introducing 
an  additional  burden  on  the  community  as  a 
result  of  the  influx  of  refugees."  Our  entire 
community — in  fact  the  entire  State  of 
Florida — believes  the  way  to  do  It  Is  to  pass 
the  authorlz.-.tion  bill  for  Federal  participa- 
tion In  Interama. 

The  approval  of  an  exhibit  to  represent  the 
Federal  Government's  participation  in  In- 
terama will  be  the  deciding  factor  In  assuring 
the  success  of  the  entire  pre  'ect.  There  is 
considerable  precedent  tor  such  participation 
Since  the  turn  of  the  century  every  Interr.a- 
tion.il  exposition  In  the  United  States  has  had 
a  major  Federal  exhibit.  ?.It>st  recent  ex- 
amples include  the  Seattle  World's  Fair  which 
had  a  $10  million  U.S.  Oovernment  exhibit 
and  the  New  Tork  World's  Fair  which  had  a 
$17  million  exlilblt  and  a  $9  million  exhibit 
is  currently  being  built  at  Expo  '67— the 
Canadian  World's  Pair  In  Montreal. 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  your  support 
for  S.  216.  which  would  authorize  the  US. 
Government  to  provide  an  exhibit  which  will 
attract  millions  of  people  who  will  come  to 
see  Interama  from  the  United  States  and 
abroad  and  create  employment  for  thousands 
of  Eklllod  and  unskilled  workers  In  Dade 
County. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WiLLLAM  Grogan. 
International  Vice  President. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  shall  read  one  para- 

giar.h  of  that  letter; 

C.jnjtructlon  of  the  Interama  project  i.s 
the  best  approach  to  create  new  Jobs  for  the 
constantly  increasing  number  of  refugees 
arriving  in  Miami.  It  will  v.\so  as.^lst  the 
U.S.  nationals  who  have  suffered  loss  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  brought  ;  bout  by  the 
competition  for  the  limited  number  of  Jobs 
available  in  south  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  letter,  which 
I  received  on  January  12,  1966,  is  from 
Mr.  Edward  T.  Stephenson,  president  of 
the  Dade  County  Central  Labor  Union. 
AFL-CIO.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
liis  letter  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dade  County  F'ederation  of  Labor. 

AFL  CIO. 
Miami.  Fla. 

Hon      SPF.5SARD   L.    HOLL.'.ND. 

.^fuutr  Office  Building. 
Wa:hiHgton.  D.C. 

DtAR  Senator  Hoi  land:  The  resolution 
iKsued  by  the  Dade  County  community  task 
V'.rce  on  J..nuary  7.  lCf.6.  In  support  of  the 
'.■:;.'.ct merit  of  Senaf  bill  21fi  (H.R  30).  In 
order  to  create  new  Jots  in  D  ide  Cotinty.  to 
offset  the  influx  of  large  nuir.bers  of  Cubans, 
:-.-is  been  brought  to  our  attention. 

Seiiator  Holland,  the  Dade  County  Fed- 
era'l  >n  of  Labor  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Is  in  full 
accord  w'th  the  facts  and  prlnc'.  iles  exprfs.sed 
m  this  resolution.  It  Is  ipp.irent  to  every 
serious  observer,  that  the  construction  of  the 
Interamn  project  is  ihe  mas  I  Immediate  and 
practical  approach  in  gcneraing  new  Jobs 
for  the  ever-Increasing  number  of  refugees 
coming  to  this  area,  and  far  displaced  US. 
nationals  who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  this 
unprecedented  burden.  This  problem  has 
be  i  Imposed  on  a  single  community  despite 
the  fact  that  It  Is  recognized  as  a  problem 
which  should  be  national  In  scope;  and  the 
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only  apparent  solution  avaiUible  to  this  com- 
munity— short  of  direct  ftinding — cm  bs  at- 
tained by  tlie  building  of  Interama. 

If  President  Johnson's  objective  is  to  be 
achieved,  which  is  "to  maintain  and  stlmu- 
l,iie  economic  growth  in  the  Miami  area  and 
to  avoid  introducing  an  i.ddittonal  burden 
on  the  community  as  .'.  rcrult  of  the  inf.tix  of 
ref'..!gees"  then  it  Is  our  strong  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Senate  to  pass  the  authorization 
bill  for  participation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
nient  in  Interama, 
Sincerely. 

Edwaiid  T.  Stephenson, 
president,  Dade  County  Central 

Labo^  Union,  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  read 
one  sentence  from  Mr.  Stephenson's 
letter: 

It  :s  .Tpp.irent  to  every  serious  observer, 
that  the  construction  of  the  Interama  project 
is  the  most  imm'-dlate  and  practical  ap- 
proach m  generating  new  Jobs  for  the  ever- 
iurrcasmg  number  of  refugees  coming  to  this 
area,  ami  for  displaced  U.S.  nationals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  extremely  imixirtant  resolu- 
tion approved  by  the  Dade  County  com- 
munity task  force  on  January  7,  1966, 
strongly  urging  favorable  consideration 
of  the  pending  bill,  and  to  which  the  two 
letters  previously  placed  in  the  Record, 
from  the  Transport  Workers  Union  of 
America  and  the  Dade  County  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  AFL-CIO,  refer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLfTION    SCPPORTING    En,\CTMENT   OF   SEN- 
ATE Btll  216  (H.R.  30 1  in  Order  To  Create 
New  Jons  in  Dade  County.  Fla. 
Whereas  the  Dade  County  Community  Task 
Force,  organized  at  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
cooperate  with  that  Department,  Is  charged 
with    the    duty    of    seeking    all    proper    and 
jvi^tiflable  means  of  attaining  the  objective 
of  P.'psldent  Lyndon  B,  Johnson  "to  maintain 
and  stimulate  economic  growth  in  the  Miami 
area  and  to  avoid  introducing  an  additional 
burden  on  the  community  as  a  result  of  the 
influx  of  refugeet";  and 

Whereas,  this  task  force  has  thoroughly 
reviewed  all  potential  means  available  within 
this  community  of  reaching  the  President's 
go?!  by  generating  new  Jobs  to  absorb  the 
large  and  ever-increasing  number  of  refugees 
In  thiii  area;  and 

Whereas  during  the  cotirse  of  this  review- 
it  has  become  apparent  to  this  task  force 
that  Intersma  offers  the  greatest  and  most 
immediate  assurance  of  creating  new  em- 
ployment— Tpproximately  5,000  skilled  and 
7.000  unskilled  man-year  jobs  during  its 
If.ltial  construction  phnse — and  that  the  con- 
struction of  Interama  will  assure  permanent 
employment  for  additional  thousands  there- 
aftpr:  and 

Whereas  there  is  now  pending  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  a  bill,  known  as  Senate  bill  216  (H.R. 
30)  which  v.'ould  authorize  Federal  partici- 
pation in  Interama.  and  passage  of  this  bill — 
vital  to  Interama 's  development— will  trigger 
Its  construction,  generate  thousands  of  jobs 
and  thus  provide  immediate  means  of  attain- 
ing the  President's  goal  in  this  community: 
Now,  U^erefore,  be  it 

Re.solvcd  by  the  Dade  County  Community 
Ta<;k  Force.  That  this  task  force  hereby 
records  its  strong  support  for  enactment  of 
Senate  bill  216  (H.R.  30)  and  directs  Its 
chairman  to  Inform  the  Federal  Interde- 
partmental task  force  In  Washington  of  this 
resolution  and  request  that  agency  to  lend 
every  effort  to  achieve  the  early  passage  of 
this  legislation. 


Mr.  HOLIAND.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  resolution  is  of  particular 
importance,  because  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Mr. 
Gardner,  in  order  to  have  someone  look- 
ing into  the  situation  for  him  in  that 
area,  and  also  someone  whum  he  couid 
trust,  selected  this  particular  community 
task  force.  Their  resolution,  made  so 
strongly,  recommending  a-;  it  does  the 
immediate  initiation  of  the  Interama 
project,  was  really  set  in  motion  by  the 
appointment  of  the  task  force  by  Mr. 
Gardner.  I  read  two  of  the  "whereas" 
clauses  in  the  resolution.  I  am  placing 
the  whole  communication  in  the  Record, 
but  am  choo.sinp  for  emphasis  on!y  those 
parts  which  I  think  are  most  important : 

Whereas,  this  t.ask  force  has  thoroughly 
reviewed  all  potential  means  available  with- 
in this  community  of  reaching  the  President's 
goal  by  generating  new  Jobs  to  absorb  the 
large  and  ever-increasing  number  of  refugees 
in  this  area;  and 

Whereas  during  the  course  of  this  review- 
it  has  become  apparent  to  this  task  force  that 
Interama  offers  the  greatest  and  most  Im- 
mediate assurance  of  creating  new  employ- 
ment— approximately  5,000  skilled  and  7.000 
unskilled  man-year  jobs  during  Its  initial 
construction  phase— and  that  the  construc- 
tion of  Interama  will  assure  permanent  em- 
ployment for  additional  thousands  there- 
after. 

The  task  force,  organized  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  to  cooperate  with 
that  Departm.ent,  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  seeking  all  proper  and  justifiable 
means  of  attaining  the  President's  objec- 
tive "to  maintain  and  stimulate  economic 
growth  in  the  Miami  area  and  to  avoid 
introducing  an  additional  burden  on  the 
economy  as  a  result  of  the  influx  of 
refugees."  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  the 
construction  and  development  of  Inter- 
ama will  assist  in  the  acomplishment  of 
this  objective. 

The  third  letter  is  from  Mr.  Donald 
Wheeler  Jones,  president,  Miami  Branch 
of  the  NAACP,  dated  October  13,  1965, 
wherein  he  points  out  the  problem  of  un- 
employment created  in  the  Negro  popu- 
lace as  a  result  of  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  Cuban  refugees  in  the  Miami 
area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Jones  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Miami,  Fla., 
October  13,  1965. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  writing  this  letter  in  be- 
half of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  citizens  and  residents  of  Miami. 
Dade  County.  Fla..  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  problems  that  the  Negro  people  here 
can  be  expected  to  face  In  view  of  the  pend- 
ing, additional  Influx  of  Cuban  jjeople  to 
this  community  as  refugees. 

We  have  noted  with  great  concern  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  positive  statements  regard- 
ing an  additional  accommodation  of  Cuban 
refugees  by  this  country.  We  feel  that  de- 
spite eflorts  at  resettlement,  a  great  majority 
of  these  newly  arrived  refugees  will  remain 
In  the  Miami.  Dade  County,  area  for  reasons 
of  kinship  and  proximity  to  their  native 
country. 


A  cursory  observation  of  the  employment 
patterns  of  nijiny  Miami  and  Miami  Beach 
hotels,  restaurants,  and  other  businesses  will 
substantiate  the  fact  that  the  Cuban  has  dis- 
placed the  Negro  and  other  personnel  for- 
merly employed  there  in  many  capaclUes 
such  ::s  wriiters,  bellhops,  doormen,  elev.itor 
operators  and  other  EimllHr  occupations. 
Ttiere  are  many  other  categories  of  employ- 
ment, alinost  X'^o  numero-os  to  mention,  that 
N-?groes  no  longer  enjoy  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  Cuban  influx  which  apparently  is  about 
extended.  In  short,  the  Cuban  Influx  im- 
inigriiiits  to  this  country  liave  had  their 
most  severe  eilcct  upon  that  group  of  citi- 
zens least  able  to  afford  it — the  uneducated, 
nonhighly  skilled,  nonprofessional  Negro  who 
prior  to  the  Cuban  Influx  could  eke  out  a 
fairly  decent  standard  of  living  through 
menial,  s crvlc*  type  jobs  that  require  a  mini- 
mum of  formal  education  or  tralrilng. 

V>-p  .re  aw.ire  that  the  exigencies  of  cruclf.l 
situation  follow-ing  the  rise  of  the  Cuban 
dictatorship  in  Cuba  did  not  allow  sufSclent 
time  for  the  erection  of  all  of  the  safeguards 
that  perhaps  the  Federal.  State,  county,  and 
municipal  governments  could  have  con- 
ceived to  protect  their  citizens  from  the  dis- 
placement in  their  Jobs  and  the  consequen- 
tial economic  wants. 

We  would  like  to  make  It  abundantly  clear 
that  we  are  in  favor  of  our  national  policy 
of  admitting  the  oppressed  of  the  Castro  re- 
gime, and  we  w-iU  be  among  the  first  to  be 
of  whatever  assistance  we  can  In  making 
the  next  arrival  of  Cuban  refugees  a  pleas- 
ant one. 

We  are  confident  that  the  Cuban  people 
and  the  Negroes  of  this  community  can  live 
and  work  together  as  brothers. 

We  feel,  however,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  exercise  Its  responsibilities 
tow-ard  the  economically  oppressed  of  this 
community  as  well  as  toward  the  politically 
oppressed  of  Cuba. 

The  average  Negro  citizen  of  this  com- 
munity who  lost  his  Job  to  a  Cuban  has.  by 
and  large,  borne  his  burden  in  silence  as  a 
sacrificial  lamb  for  the  extenplon  of  freedom 
and  democracy  to  refugees  from  another 
land.  I  feel  that  the  Negroes  and  other 
citizens  of  this  community  can  always  be 
depended  upon  to  sacrifice  a  maximum 
amount  to  help  fulfill  the  promises  of  our 
great  Nation  to  the  oppressed.  However,  It 
does  seem,  since  the  Federal  Government, 
acting  without  the  pressure  of  an  Immedi- 
ate crisis  In  this  area,  but  rather  with  great 
calmness  and  deliberation,  has  decided  to 
further  accommodate  the  Cuban  people  in 
their  mass  exodus  from  tyranny  to  freedom, 
that  I10W  is  the  time  to  look  to  the  freedom 
of  all  of  our  citizens  from  economic  oppres- 
sion that  Will  almost  certainly  be  caused  by 
this  addition  to  our  labor  market. 

This  additional  competition,  we  feel,  will 
be  felt  most  acutely  at  the  menial  level 
where  too  many  of  our  Negro  and  other  citi- 
zens have  already  been  eliminated  due  to 
the  previous  admissions  of  Cubans  to  the 
Miami.  Dade  County,  area. 

We  feel  that  now  is  the  time  when  plans 
should  be  formulated  to  Instire.  as  much  as 
is  practically  possible,  the  economic  stability 
of  our  community  and  the  .lob  security  for 
all  of  our  citizens,  including  NCirroes,  so 
that  the  extension  of  freedom  to  those  from 
a  foreign  land  does  not  result  In  the  exten- 
sion of  poverty  among  our  own  citizens  at 
home. 

We  feel  that  it  Is  of  equal  Im.portance 
that  there  be  no  ill  will  between  the  citizens 
of  this  community  and  the  Cuban  popula- 
tion. While  there  Is  only  the  slightest  In- 
dication of  such  ill  will  at  the  present  time, 
history  has  amply  Illustrated  time  and  time 
again  that  when  groups  In  want  are  Involved 
In  fierce  competition  for  Jobs,  friction  al- 
most inevitably  occurs.  This  seetas  to  be 
true  without  regard  to  the  racial,  religious, 
and  language  dllTerences  or  similarities  that 
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may  be  Involved.  While  we  of  the  local 
NAACP  are  alwaya  optimistic  concerning  the 
ability  of  Kegroea  to  give  additional  for- 
bearance In  dlfflcult  times,  it  must  be  Indi- 
cated that  there  Is  absolutely  no  basis  for 
the  bland  aasumptlon  from  any  quarter  that 
the  seemingly  Inevitable  friction,  to  which 
I  have  previously  alluded,  will  not  come  to 
pass  despite  the  best  efforts  of  tbe  local 
authorltlea  and  the  general  populace. 

We  aak  that  full  consideration  be  given 
to  the  matters  alluded  to  herein  in  the  in- 
terests of  all  of  our  citizens. 

Please  be  a8s\u-ed  that  we  stand  anxious 
to  be  of  whatever  service  that  we  can  In  the 
formulation  of  meaning  solutions  in  the 
hope  that  the  reality  of  freedom  for  the 
Cuban  and  for  Negroes  In  our  community 
can  be  equal,  free  of  oppression,  economic 
or  otherwise,  and  peaceful  and  harmonious. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  Whuxeb  Jones. 

President. 
Miami  Branch.,  NAACP. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  letter  JUBt  placed  In  the  Record  elo- 
quently points  out  how  the  principal  im- 
pact of  the  Cuban  refugee  problem  has 
fallen  upon  modest  people,  particular ly 
upon  our  Negro  citizens,  of  whom  many 
thousands  have  been  displaced  from 
modest  employment,  such  as  operators 
of  elevators,  maids  In  hotels,  attendants 
In  service  stations,  and  in  numerous  oth- 
er employment  opportunitle.s.  It  is  made 
so  clear  by  this  communication  from  the 
NAACP  that  I  feel  that  this  letter,  speak- 
ing for  itself,  shows  how  frustrated  the 
Negro  conununlty  has  been  by  the  refugee 
problem,  and  how  long-suffering  they 
have  been. 

Up  to  this  time  there  has  not  been 
any  open  outbreak.  They  have  really 
acted  most  commendably  and  as  fine 
citizens.  But  Mr.  Jones  points  out  that 
the  tension  is  growing,  and  that  people 
are  on  the  unemployment  ^lls  by  the 
thousands,  as  a  result  of  Cuban  refugees 
taking  the  employment  opportunities 
from  this  group. 

I  believe  that  these  letters  and  the  task 
force  resolution  attest  to  the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  Cuban  refugees  have  caused 
a  severe  Impact  on  the  unemployment 
problem  In  the  Dade  County  area,  and 
that  that  impact  is  growing  worse  every 
passing  day. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  has  advised  me  that  some  227,000 
refugees  were  given  a  haven  of  refuge  in 
our  country  under  the  old  program.  That 
la  the  program  that  existed  prior  to  Mr. 
Caatro's  preventing  the  emigration  of  the 
people  of  Cuba. 

Since  September  28.  1965,  when  the 
new  program  began,  about  9.868  Cuban 
refurees  have  been  admitted  to  this 
country,  of  whom  approximately  4,924 
came  In  by  airlift,  the  remainder  by  boat. 
In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that  between 
3.000  and  4.000  refugees  will  be  admitted 
monthly  until  such  time  as  the  program 
may  be  terminated.  No  one  knows  when 
the  program  will  be  terminated:  but  the 
airlift,  which  Is  continuing  daily,  except 
Sundari.  Is  bringing  In  about  190  refu- 
gees a  day.  Sometimes  the  number  Is 
nearer  200.  My  information  from  the 
Iiiunl«ratk)n  and  Naturalization  Service 
la  that  the  number  of  Cuban  people  who 
have  appUed  for  admisalon  is  almost  50,- 
000.  They  are  anxious  to  get  out,  in  most 
Instances  to  rejoin  relatives,  in  many  in- 


stances merely  to  get  out  of  Cuba.  So  it 
can  easily  be  seen  that  since  Miami  is 
the  only  port  for  the  reception  of  those 
people,  the  problem  is  dally  growing  more 
serious. 

Of  the  total  number  of  refugees  that 
have  been  admitted,  it  is  estimated  by 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  that  some  95.288.  or  approxi- 
mately 40  percent,  have  been  resettled. 
It  Is  impossible  to  obtain  figures  to  show- 
how  many  of  those  who  were  resettled 
returned  to  the  Miami-Dade  County 
area,  and.  as  well,  to  show  exactly  how- 
many  are  now  in  Miami,  although  cer- 
tainly a  majority  of  the  total  is  still  there 
or  has  returned. 

I  do  not  believe  I  have  to  plead  the 
importance  of  doing  something  for  this 
community,  which  has  borne  the  brunt 
of  a  national  program.  Neither  do  I  feel 
that  any  of  us  would  want  to  change 
that  program.  We  all  realize  that  we 
should  afford  an  opportunity  to  the 
Cuban  refugees  to  breathe  free  air  again. 
Yet  the  impact  has  fallen  so  heavily 
upon  this  community,  ordinarily  thought 
of  merely  as  a  great  tourist  center,  that 
unemployment  is  very  heavy  there.  The 
figures  furnished  to  me  by  the  Unem- 
ployment Service  and  by  the  authorities 
in  Dade  County  show  that  the  number 
goes  up  into  many  thousands,  and  that 
the  services  have  difBculty  in  keeping  up 
with  the  exact  number. 

I  have  purposely  made  small  mention 
of  the  long-time  objectives  of  Interama 
which,  of  course,  are  vastly  more  impor- 
tant than  the  ma'tter  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed in  some  detail,  that  is,  the  imme- 
diate beginning  of  construction,  which 
will  be  made  possible  by  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  of  structures  and  facilities  cost- 
ing about  $75  million.  In  closing  I 
simply  want  to  remind  the  Senate  that 
Miami  is  almost  at  the  geographic  and 
population  center  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere; that  it  is  the  principal  bottle- 
neck through  which  travel  to  and  from 
Latin  America  takes  place:  that  it  is 
closest  to  the  three  most  troublesome 
spots  in  Latin  America,  namely,  Cuba, 
the  Domimcan  Republic  and  Haiti :  that 
the  city  of  Miami  gave  the  Interama 
tract  of  1,700  acres  close  to  the  city  for 
its  use  in  this  important  development, 
which  tract  Is  said  to  be  worth  $50  to 
$60  million:  that  680  acres  of  this  tract 
have  already  been  reclaimed  and  are 
ready  for  immediate  construction:  that 
the  State  of  Florida  stands  ready  and 
has  committed  Itself  to  put  in  the  roads 
and  bridges  for  a  total  estimated  cost  of 
$6  million :  that  the  city  of  North  Miami 
stands  ready  to  install  water  and  sewer 
connections  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $3.- 
800,000;  that  the  Florida  Power  &  Light 
Co.  and  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  stand 
ready  to  Install  all  necessary  public  util- 
ity cormections  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
some  $15  million:  that  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida has  financed  all  costs  of  administra- 
tion of  the  Interama  Authority  to  date 
and  that  only  $8  million  has  been  spent 
out  of  the  first  mortgage  Iwnd  issue  of 
$21  million,  leaving  the  rest  available  at 
once  for  construction ;  that  the  CFA  loan 
of  $22  million  has  been  approved  and 
stands  ready  for  construction :  that,  too, 
is  a  secured  loan;   and  that  the  whole 


project  has  been  held  up  since  last  fall 
awaiting  the  passage  of  this  bill  which 
has  already  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  a  large  vote  at  a  time 
when  it  contained  a  $15  million  commit- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  over 
4  years  to  cover  the  costs  of  Its  exhibit, 
whereas  the  pending  amended  bill  covers 
only  $9.5  million  at  the  most  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Federal  Government  over 
a  period  of  4  years  which  amount  may  be 
reduced  by  the  finding  of  the  President '.s 
Special  Committee  to  supervise  the  cost 
of  the  Federal  exhibit  as  provided  in  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  President,  we  believe  that  we  have 
made  an  extremely  strong  case  for  this 
project.  We  have  been  working  on  it  for 
25  years.  The  Federal  Government, 
through  the  passage  of  a  congressional 
resolution  in  1950,  endorsed  the  project 
and  asked  all  of  its  agencies  to  aid  in  the 
project. 

The  State  of  Florida  has  certainly 
shown  good  faith,  tis  has  every  local  com- 
munity, and  as  have  the  distinguished 
citizens  who  constitute  the  leadership, 
the  board  of  directors,  of  Interama.  We 
very  much  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
promptly  pass  this  bill. 

These  facts,  coupled  with  the  great 
imixjrtance  of  the  project  to  our  Nation 
and  the  project's  relation  with  our 
friends  south  of  the  border,  I  believe, 
make  it  most  important  that  we  promptly 
pass  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  spending  a  few  days  in  the 
great  State  of  Florida  just  before  return- 
ing to  Washington. 

I  found  a  great  deal  of  interest  evi- 
denced by  citizens  at  the  local  level.  I 
have  discussed  the  project  with  them.  I 
have  heard  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  discuss  the  project.  I 
believe  it  is  a  worthy  project. 

I  want  the  Senator  to  know,  and  the 
record  to  show,  that  I  fully  support  the 
project  and  the  passage  of  the  pending 
legislation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  eracious  remarks. 

The  Senator  has  mentioned  that  the 
citizens  in  Miami  are  interested.  This  is 
true  not  only  in  Miami,  but  also  else- 
where in  our  State.  Leading  citizens 
have  accepted  appointments.  Dr.  Mus- 
kat,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  that  area, 
is  now  the  chairman  of  the  authority. 

Mr.  Smathers,  the  brother  of  my  col- 
league, and  one  of  the  leading  bankers 
of  the  community,  is  a  member  of  the 
authority.  The  Gtovernor  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Haydon  Burns,  when  he  was  the  mayor 
of  Jacksonville,  was  a  member  of  the 
authority  and  participated  actively  in  its 
work. 

The  State  is  behind  the  project. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  place  the  entire  enterprise 
in  perspective  so  that  Senators  will  un- 
derstand clearly  what  the  project  is  and 
what  its  financing  is  proposed  to  be. 
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It  is  my  understanding  that  the  city  of 
Miami  owned  a  tract  of  land  consisting 
of  1.716  acres  which,  up  North,  we  might 
call  swampland,  that  it  felt  could  be 
filled  In  and  made  usable  for  various 
purposes,  including  the  establishment  of 
Interama. 

Were  those  1.716  acres  all  under  water 
prior  to  the  time  that  700  of  those  acres 
were  filled? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Probably  most  of 
them  were.  It  was  a  mangrove  swamp. 
It  was  the  same  kind  of  swamp  from 
which  four-fifths  of  the  city  of  Miami 
Beach  has  been  devel<^ed. 

If  the  Senator  had  been  there  in  the 
early  days,  he  would  know  that  Miami 
Beach  was  a  little  strip  of  sand  over 
coral  rock,  and,  on  the  inland  side, 
there  was  a  great  strip  of  mangrove 
swamp.  The  Senator  knows  that  the 
land  has  all  been  developed.  He  would 
find  that  mangrove  swamps  were  there, 
and  islands  have  been  built  in  Biscayne 
Bay  and  attached  to  the  beach  by  bridges. 

In  addition,  the  Senator  would  have 
noted  in  the  early  days  that  most  of  the 
area  comprising  the  city  of  Hollywood 
was  of  the  same  nature.  Much  of  the 
area  of  the  southern  part  of  Fort 
Lauderdale  was  of  the  same  type  land. 
Mangrove  swampland  has  been  the 
source  of  much  of  the  development  along 
the  gold  coast  of  Florida. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  the  Senator  calculates  that 
this  particular  land  that  would  be  used 
for  Interama  is  worth  conservatively  $50 
million? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  been  so  ad- 
vised by  the  leading  real  estate  experts 
in  Miami.  Some  of  them  say  $60 
million. 

I  have  already  stated  in  the  Record 
at  an  earlier  time  that  when  I  served  as 
Governor  of  Florida  and  was  chairman 
of  the  board  that  controlled  the  under- 
water lands  to  a  depth  of  3  feet,  such  as 
the  lands  along  the  inside  of  Miami 
Beach,  we  sold  many  thousands  of  such 
acres  to  prospective  developers  at  very 
high  prices,  sometimes  at  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  an  acre.  Prices  have 
gone  up  since  that  time. 

This  is  the  largest  tract  of  the  same 
kind  of  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
It  is  almost  in  Miami,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  if  he  has  been  there. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To 
whom  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  step  aside  for 
the  moment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  was 
my  understanding  that  the  $50  to  $60 
million  valuation  for  the  land  was  a 
valuation  which  was  put  on  it  after  de- 
velopment, assuming  it  is  developed.  My 
understanding  Is  that  It  is  not  the  valua- 
tion that  was  put  on  it  prior  to  its  de- 
velopment.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand  the 
statement  that  that  value  has  been  men- 


tioned by  people  of  great  credibil- 
ity, before  any  filling  was  done,  be- 
cause the  filling  is  only  a  matter  of  de- 
tail, and  some  expense,  but  it  can  be 
done  very  easily,  as  was  the  case  in  con- 
nection with  some  680  acres  that  has 
been  filled,  allowed  to  settle,  and  is  now 
ready  for  construction. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yesterday  I  was  told 
by  the  Community  Facilities  Administra- 
tor. Mr.  Still,  that  the  Community  Facil- 
ities Administration  has  committed  it- 
self to  lend  $22  million  to  be  used  for 
the  construction  of  five  buildings  on  the 
fllled-in  tract  of  676  acres.  Does  the 
Senator  understand  that  to  be  the  fact? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand  that  to 
be  the  fact;  and  that  out  of  that  loan, 
which  will  then  become  the  usable  funds 
of  the  Interama  Authority,  there  will  be 
constructed  a  building  for  the  Federal 
exhibit. 

I  know  of  no  case  heretofore  in  which 
any  local  group  or  State  has  erected  a 
building  for  the  Federal  Goverrunent. 
They  will  also  construct  a  building  for 
the  Latin  American  countries  which  will 
participate  in  this  project.  The  $22  mil- 
lion is  secured  by  a  mortgage,  which  I 
understand  will  be  a  first  mortgage  as 
to  a  part  of  the  area  where  the  construc- 
tion will  take  place  for  the  Federal  ex- 
hibit. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  what  I  am 
coming  to.  The  authority  hsis  authorized 
the  issuance  of  $21  million  worth  of 
bonds,  and  has  sold  $8  million  of  that 
$21  million? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  with  that  $8 
million,  it  has  made  the  fill,  primarHy? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  $8  milhon,  or 
most  of  it,  was  used,  as  I  understand, 
in  the  making  of  the  fill  of  the  680  acres, 
or  thereabouts,  which  has  been  fully  re- 
claimed and  allowed  to  settle. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  So  they  still 
have  authority  to  sell  another  $13  mil- 
lion of  the  initially  authorized  $21  mil- 
lion worth  of  bonds. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Goodbody  &  Co..  which  is  the  bond- 
ing firm  that  handled  the  issue,  as  I 
understand,  does  not  wish  to  sell  those 
additional  bonds  until  after  assurance  is 
given  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
participate  with  an  exhibit.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  pending  bill  would  trigger 
the  release  of  that  $13  million,  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  part  that  I  have  already 
stated  would  be  released. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  finances  will 
have  been  provided  by  $21  million, 
through  the  sale  of  private  bonds? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  $22  million  by  a 
loan  of  the  Community  Facilities  Ad- 
ministration, secured  by  a  second  mort- 
gage, with  the  right  to  have  a  first  mort- 
gage on  that  part  of  the  land  on  which 
the  five  buildings  are  situated  to  go 
along  with  the  second  mortgage,  in  the 
event  there  is  a  failure? 

Mr.  HOLLAJID.  Let  us  put  it  another 
way:  As  I  understand,  the  acreage  nec- 
essary for  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing to  house  the  Federal  exhibit  and  the 
building  will  become  subject  to  a  first 


mortgage    to    the    CFA.    That    is    my 
understanding. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  us  put  it  this  way : 
the  $21  million  mortgage  of  the  private 
investors  is  on  the  entire  1,716  acres? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  bond  issue,  as  I 
understand,  is  on  the  entire  amount. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    On  the  full  acreage? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  it  has  the  first 
lien? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  first  lien,  except 
for  that  portion  upon  which  the  con- 
struction will  take  place,  and  some  ad- 
ditional acreage  to  become  secured  by  a 
first  mortgage  lien  to  the  CFA.  My  feel- 
ing is  that  if  there  were  a  second  mort- 
gsige  lien  on  the  entire  amount,  it  would 
be  amply  secured,  because  the  property 
is  certainly  worth  more  than  these  two 
amounts. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  us  get  this  clear: 
$21  million  will  be  the  private  borrow- 
ing? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
permit  me  to  retract.  I  am  advised  by 
my  able  assistant  that  the  bond  issue 
is  upon  only  580  acres  of  the  680  acres. 
It  is  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  only 
580  acres  of  that  680,  and  that  100  acres 
were  retained  by  the  authority.  It  does 
not  have  to  be  released  from  the  first 
mortgage,  but  it  has  already  been  re- 
tained by  the  authority,  so  that  it  can 
become  subject  to  a  first  mortgage  to 
the  CFA.  which  is  stating  in  a  different 
way  what  I  have  already  stated  for  the 
Record  I  regret  that  I  may  have  given 
an  incorrect  impression,  but  it  does  not 
amount  to  anything.  In  either  case,  the 
CFA  receives  a  first  mortgage  on  the  100 
acres  where  the  buildings  will  be.  and 
the  private  lenders  have  a  first  mortgage 
on  the  580  acres. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  understand 
that  to  be  the  fact.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  private  investors  will 
have  a  mortgage  of  $21  million  on  the 
tract  of  land,  and  that  will  be  the  first 
mortgage.  The  Federal  Government, 
through  the  Community  Facilities  Ad- 
ministration, will  have  a  $22  million  sec- 
ond mortgage. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand  now 
that  the  first  mortgage  securing  the  $21 
million  issue  pertains  only  to  580  acres 
of  the  680,  and  not  to  the  reminder  of 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Still  said  to  me 
yesterday  that  the  $21  million  first  mort- 
gage lien  will  cover  only  the  676  acres 
which  have  thus  far  been  filled.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  believe  that  is  important. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Less  100  acres,  I 
should  have  said. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  see;  $21  mUlion  wUl 
be  borrowed  from  private  investors  and 
$22  million  from  the  Community  Facil- 
ities Administration  of  the  U£.  Govern- 
ment; and,  according  to  the  bill,  $9.5 
million  will  be  given  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  Install  the  exhibit  and  oper- 
ate it  for  2  years? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  installation  of  the  exhibit  will 
cost  a  maximum  of  $7.5  million.  It  may 
be  that  the  President's  Cwnmittee  will 
see  fit  to  reduce  that  amount.  They 
have  the  right  to  do  It  under  the  terms 
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of  the  bill.  The  additional  $2  million 
is  for  the  operation  of  the  Federal  ex- 
hibit for  the  first  2  years. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  $8  million  Is  now- 
Invested  by  private  Individuals,  with  the 
authority  to  sell  $13  million  more  of 
bonds  to  private  Individuals. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Twenty-two  million 
dollars  to  be  borrowed  from  Community 
Faculties,  and  $9!/i  million  to  be  given 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment  for  the  In- 
stallation of  the  exhibit  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  exhibit  when  it  is  completed? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  Is  one  way  to 
state  the  situation.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator Is  unintentionally  forgetting,  how- 
ever, that  the  1.700  acres  is  the  basis  of 
the  real  credit  in  this  transaction,  and 
that  there  Is  no  question  that  it  Is  a 
highly  valuable  tract  and  there  Is  no 
question  that  both  the  Individual  lenders 
who  are  buying  the  Ooodbody  bonds  and 
the  CPA  feel  that  they  are  well  secured. 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  Is  to  become 
of  the  other  1.100  acres  after  the  fill  is 
made,  and  $31,500,000  of  Federal  money 
goes  Into  the  project? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  have  that  in- 
formation, and  I  doubt  If  anyone  knows 
specifically.  The  land  Is  available  for 
further  development,  enlargement  of  the 
Interama  or  such  other  use  as  would 
conform  to  that  use.  and  It  belongs  to  the 
authority  and  certainly  is  not  going  to 
be  used  for  any  use  whatever  that  does 
not  conform  to  such  use. 

My  understanding  Is  that  the  grant 
of  the  city  of  Miami  was  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  developing  Interama. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
other  1.100  acres  may  be  developed  as 
real  estate,  and  made  available  for  in- 
diMtry.  buildings  and  other  structures? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  sorry.  I  cannot 
answer  the  Senator's  question.  Will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  answer  that  after 
I  have  conferred  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Authority,  who  is  present '^ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Certainly. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
both  groups  of  Investors,  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  private  investors, 
feel  amply  secured.  I  believe  they  are 
amply  secured,  and  that  the  basic  value 
which  lies  behind  the  entire  enterprise  is 
1.700  acres  of  very  valuable  land,  located 
on  the  gold  coast  of  Florida,  with  no 
strings  attached  to  it,  so  that  it  can  be 
encumbered  by  a  first  mortgEige  or  a 
aeoond  mortgage,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  regret  very  deeply 
th«t  I  am  in  disagreement  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  He  knows  of  the  high 
reeard  In  which  I  hold  him. 

I  would  feel  much  more  comfortable 
If  I  were  not  compelled  by  my  Judgment 
and  my  conscience  to  oppose  this  pro- 
gram. 

If  the  land  to  worth  $60  million  as  a 
swamp,  why  to  the  Federal  Government 
being  aaked  to  give  $9.5  million  to  con- 
•truct  an  exposition  hall?  Why  cannot 
they  ftauuice  It  themselves? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  authority  knows 
perfectly  well  that  they  would  not  be 
adopting  a  course  which  would  bring  re- 
mits If  they  asked  and  expected  their 


Latin  American  neighbors  to  put  their 
exhibits  in  buildings  built  for  them  if  the 
U.S.  Government  would  not  put  up  an 
exhibit  In  a  building  built  for  it  by  the 
authority.  Participation  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  is  the  first  condition  for  de- 
vising a  hemispheric  program.  That  Is 
what  it  Is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
community  facilities 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  Just  been  re- 
minded that  the  chairman  of  the  au- 
thority has  stated  they  could  pick  up 
the  $22  million  and  the  $21  million  to- 
morrow if  they  wished  to  do  It  as  Eco- 
nomic Research  Associates,  the  orga- 
nization which  was  agreed  upon  to  be 
the  referee  by  all  persons  concerned,  has 
submitted  a  report  showing  that  the 
project  is  not  only  feasible  but  will  also 
produce  much  more  revenue  than  is 
needed  for  complete  retirement.  How- 
ever, the  authority  does  not  propose  to 
do  that,  and  cannot  do  that  as  a  respon- 
sible body,  unless  it  first  knows  that  the 
Federal  Government  itself  will  make  an 
exhibit. 

It  would  be  inconceivable  to  me  that, 
in  this  place  so  properly  located  to  do 
this  great  hemispheric  job.  the  Federal 
Government  would  not  wish  to  have  rep- 
resentation or  to  be  an  exhibitor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  wa.s  told  ye.sterday 
by  Mr.  Still  that  a  tentative  commit- 
ment of  a  $22  million  loan  has  been 
made,  but  before  any  money  is  paid  out 
on  It  they  wish  to  know  that  there  will 
be  financmp  of  the  exhibit,  financing 
either  by  a  grant  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment or  financmg  through  the  S13  mil- 
lion of  unexpended  moneys  which  arc 
authorized  to  be  obtained  under  the  ini- 
tial bond  issue. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  am  not  surprised 
that  CFA  wishes  to  know  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  exhibit.  That  is 
exactly  what  I  believe  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  Will  wish  to  knew  also, 
before  they  participate.  However,  let 
me  say  to  the  Senator  that  CFA  is  obli- 
gated today  to  put  up  the  $22  million. 
The  condition  t'or  its  agreement  was  that 
the  ERA— that  is.  Economic  Research 
Associates — should  approve  this  project 
as  feasible.  It  a^^reed  to  the  selection  of 
that  ver>-  well  known  body— it  is  a  Loo 
Angeles  proup — to  make  the  survey. 

My  understanding  is  that  they  are 
obligated  now.  this  very  day.  to  put  it  up, 
but  that  the  authority  does  not  wish  to 
demand  either  that  $22  million,  or  the 
$13  million  from  Goodbody.  which  i.s 
eqaally  committed,  until  i:  knows  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  committed  to 
goin,'  ahead  with  the  exhibit,  because  it 
believes  that  that  is  tlie  most  important 
shig'.e  detail  in  making  the  fair  a  suc- 
cessful hemispheric  program. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  exhibit  of  the 
Federal  Government,  which  is  now  pro- 
posed to  cost  $9.5  million,  can  be  financed 
either  by  the  authority  itself  or  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States:  is  that 
not  correct?  The  Community  Facilities 
Agency  does  not  say.  "We  will  loan  the 
S22  million  only  on  condition  that  the 
Federal  Government  puts  up  the  $9.5 
million  to  finance  the  US.  exhibit." 
They  say,  "Whoever  puts  it  up,  it  is  ac- 
ceptable to  us." 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  think  that 
the  authority  would  not  be  Interested  in 
putting  up  that  money  imless  It  knew 
that  the  Federal  Government  was  going 
to  exhibit. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  commit 
the  Federal  Government — as  we  hope  it 
will  be  committed  shortly,  by  passage  of 
the  bill — to  exhibit.  I  believe  that  when 
a  community  has  done  as  much  as  this 
one  has,  as  the  State  has  done,  and  as 
the  public  utilities  have  done — and  the 
whole  effort  has  been  pushed  thus  far 
with  the  gifts  which,  In  my  opinion,  have 
exceeded  $100  million  when  all  are  added 
up — It  would  be  inconceivable  to  me  that 
the  Federal  Government,  knowing  full 
well  the  Importance  of  establishing  a 
better  relationship  and  understanding, 
culturally  and  otherwise,  with  Latin 
America,  would  not  desire  to  go  ahead 
with  this  project  and  become  an  exhibi- 
tor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  that  score,  we 
might  as  well  clear  up  this  phase  of  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  By  the  way,  the  $7 '2 
million  would  not  be  given  to  the  au- 
thority. It  W'ould  be  used  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  a  special  Presidential 
committee  or  commission  which  would  be 
established  under  the  bill  to  install  that 
part  of  the  exhibit,  apart  from  the  build- 
ing Itself,  which  the  Federal  Government 
would  utilize. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Florida  to  page  3 
of  the  report  containing  the  letter  writ- 
ten by  Phillip  S.  Hughes,  Assistant  Di- 
rector for  Legislative  Flefeience  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  dated  October  13.  1965. 
third  paragraph,  beginning  with  the 
tiiird  sentence: 

Interama  differs  from  the  usual  Worlds 
Pair  In  that  it  is  intended  to  be  a  permanent 
fair  rather  than  of  the  1-  or  2-year  duration 
normally  associated  with  World's  Fairs. 
Thus.  It  will  be  In  continuing  competition 
with  other  fairs  such  as  HemisFalr.  for  the 
participation  of  the  U.S.  Grovernment.  Latin 
.American  governments,  and  United  States 
and  foreign  Industry.  H.R.  30  provides  for 
Federal  participation  for  4  years.  Conse- 
quently, Federal  involvement  will  not  be  on 
the  usual  1-  or  2-year  basis.  Furthermore. 
the  fact  that  Interama  is  Intended  to  be  per- 
manent could  pose  difficult  qu?stions  as  to 
what  the  Federal  Government  shoiild  do  at 
the  end  of  the  4-yenr  period  of  participation 
or  If  Interama  encountered  financial  or  other 
difficulties  In  subsequent  years. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  It  is  not  a  fact  that 
the  President's  Office  stated  that  this  bill 
should  not  be  approved,  and  that  it  op- 
poses the  bill? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  not  a  fact; 
and  I  believe  that  point  might  as  well  be 
cleared  up  right  now. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  quoted  from  Mr.  Hughes'  letter. 
and  one  of  his  principal  objections  was 
that  the  bill  committed  the  Government 
to  4  years  instead  of — and  I  quote  from 
the  letter — "1-  or  2-year  duration"  as 
custc«nary.  Following  receipt  of  that 
letter,  as  the  Senator  knows,  because  he 
wsis  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  which  considered  the  bill, 
the  original  House  bill  was  amended  to 
change  the  4  years  to  2  years,  which 
means  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
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be  committed  for  only  2  years  and  then 
will  have  complete  freedom  to  decide 
what  It  wishes  to  do  thereafter.  That  is 
the  first  point. 

The  second  point  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  attention  Is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hughes' 
letter  Is  not  a  complete  turndown.  I 
read  the  last  sentence  of  that  letter: 

In  all  the  circumstances  we  are  unable  to 
recommend  favorable  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion pending  further  study  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    May  I  interrupt 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  was  with  President 
Johnson  in  the  city  of  Miami  when  he 
asked  me  why  I  had  not  announced  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government  was 
going  along  with  Interama.  I  told  him 
that  I  did  not  wish  to  make  any  such 
announcement  until  he  personally  au- 
thorized me  to  do  so. 

He  personally  authorized  me  to  do  so, 
and  said  that  it  would  be  well  for  me  to 
do  it  at  a  press  conference  which  was  to 
be  held  within  a  few  minutes  after  we 
had  this  discussion  at  the  Dupont  Plaza 
Hotel.  After  the  President  had  covered 
other  matters,  he  stated  to  the  press  that 
I  had  an  announcement  to  make,  and  I 
made  the  announcement  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  authorized  me  to  say  he  was 
supporting  Interama,  and  that  I  had  not 
made  the  announcement  heretofore  be- 
cause I  had  not  had  word  from  the 
"hoise's  mouth,"  so  to  speak. 

That  announcement  was  made  at  that 
time.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  un- 
willingness on  the  part  of  the  President 
to  po  ahead  with  the  project.  I  am  tell- 
ing Senators,  and  placing  it  in  the 
Record,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  made  that  commitment  to  me, 
and  then,  through  my  announcement, 
backed  it  up  and  gave  complete  credi- 
bility to  what  I  said  in  the  course  of  the 
press  conference.  So  there  is  much 
more  to  that  picture  than  some  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  man  saying  that  until 
further  study  is  given  to  the  matter  he 
cannot  approve  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  far  as  the  record 
Is  concerned  and  so  far  as  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  members  are  con- 
cerned, the  record  still  stands  that  the 
President's  Offlce  is  opposed  to  this 
mea.sure;  but  ;here  has  been  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  stand  in  what  was  supposed 
to  be  a  private  talk  between  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  the  President.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     No. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     It  was  a  public  talk? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  The  talk  between 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
my.self  was  in  the  presence  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Florida  delegation,  includ- 
ing Senator  Smathers.  and  several 
Members  cf  the  House.  I  see  present  on 
the  fioor  nf  the  Senate,  Representative 
Pepper,  who  was  present.  The  Gover- 
nor of  our  State.  Mr.  Farrls  Brj'ant.  was 
present.  We  all  went  together  to  one 
of  the  upper  fioors  of  the  Dupont  Plaza, 
where  there  was  a  sizable  auditorium  or 
conference  chamber.  The  members  of 
the  press  were  assembled  there  in  large 
numbers,  as  happens  in  our  State  or 
other  States  when  the  President  honors 
us  with  a  visit. 

After  the  President  had  made  a  state- 
ment on  his  own.  he  did  exactly  what 


I  have  stated  on  the  record.  He  said  I 
had  an  announcement  to  make.  He 
yielded  to  me.  I  made  the  announce- 
ment. I  stated  the  President  had  au- 
thorized me  to  make  the  announcement, 
and  I  was  making  it  on  behalf  of  the 
Florida  delegation,  the  Governor,  and 
the  authority,  all  of  whom  had  worked 
hard  on  the  project,  and  all  of  whom 
were  entitled  to  credit. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  was  the  Presi- 
dent there? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  was  last  fall. 
I  do  not  have  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  letter  is 
dated 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  mean  October  1964. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  President  was 
there  in  October  1964,  and  this  letter  is 
dated  October  13,  1965,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  says  It  does  not  support  the 
measure. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     No. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  record,  so  far 
as  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is 
concerned,  and  so  far  as  all  the  evidence 
it  lias  is  concerned,  shows  that  the  Pres- 
ident's Office  is  against  it.  If  that  Is  not 
true,  we  ought  to  send  the  bill  back  to  the 
committee  to  find  out  where  the  admin- 
istration stands. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  not  made  any 
secret  of  the  fact  that  the  President  war- 
in  favor  of  the  project.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  has  repeatedly  made  that 
statement  to  Senators.  He  has  made  it 
repeatedly  to  the  committee.  He  has 
made  it  repeatedly  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  The  Senator  from  Florida  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Assistant 
Director  for  Legislative  Reference  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  signed  that  letter, 
which  ended  with  the  statement.  "In  all 
the  circumstances  we  are  unable  to 
recommend  favorable  action  on  this  leg- 
islation pending  further  study  of  the 
matter." 

This  was  based  on  the  statement  al- 
ready made,  that  one  of  the  principal 
objections  was  that  it  went  beyond  the 

1  or  2  year  commitment  which  was  cus- 
tomai-y.  The  committee — of  which  I  am 
not  a  m.ember — for  some  reason  cut  the 
time  from  4  to  2  years. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Tl:e  time  has  been 
cut  from  4  to  2  year?^,  but  the  principle 
has  not  changed.  The  President's  Of- 
fice said,  "We  do  not  know  wiiat  will 
happen  at  the  end  of  4  years."  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  implies  also  that  they  do 
not  know  what  will  happen  at  the  end 
of  2  years,  and  that  the  Government 
may  hfi\e  to  step  into  it  and  be  in  it 
interminably.  The  change  from  4  to  2 
years  does  not  change  the  prhiciple.  The 
principle  invohed  is  that  they  cannot 
know  what  will  happen  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year. 

I  thaiik  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  courtesy.     The  change  from  4  to 

2  years  was  made  to  meet  the  objection 
of  the  Assistant  Director  for  Let'islative 
Reference:  and  it  did  meet  his  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Preside  It,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  re- 
gret to  take  exception  to  the  position  of 


the  Senator  from  Florida.  In  doing  so 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
question  the  accuracy  of  the  statement 
he  made  about  the  President.  I  do  not 
question  that  the  President  In  October 
1964  may  have  committed  himself  to  this 
particular  proposal;  but  in  October  1965 
the  President's  Office  was  against  it. 

I  should  like  to  read  from  a  letter  sent 
to  our  committee  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  signed  by  Mr.  Hughes.  Con- 
gress obtains  opinions  of  the  President 
through  letters  sent  under  the  name  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  This  is  a  cus- 
tomary procedure.  So  when  we  receive 
letters  from  the  Budget  Director  we  are 
dealing  w  ith  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Budget  Director's  letter 
expresses  strong  opposition  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  very  reason  why 
I  was  not  w  illing  to  make  the  announce- 
ment when  we  were  informed  by  the 
Community  Facilities  Administration 
that  it  was  ready  to  approve  the  project 
and  make  the  loan  was  basically  what 
the  Senator  has  said.  The  Senator 
realizes  that  the  Community  Facilities 
Administration  was  acting  in  good  faith, 
and  that  it  could  not  act  against  what 
the  President  wanted.  When  the  Presi- 
dent asked  me  why  I  had  not  announced 
it,  I  told  him  I  was  unwilling  to  do  so 
until  he  personally  approved  it.  He  did 
approve  It,  and  the  annotmcement  was 
made. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  am 
not  talking  about  the  Community  Facil- 
ities loan.  We  are  acting  on  a  $7.5  mil- 
lion grant  as  provided  for  in  this  bill. 

Let  me  read  from  the  letter  signed  by 
Mr.  Hughes: 

We  believe  that  the  information  presented 
to  date  does  not  allow  us  to  determine 
whether  this  activity  is  of  sufBciently  high 
priority  to  warrant  the  investment  of  $22 
million  In  the  form  of  a  Community  Facil- 
ities loan  and  an  additional  $15  million  for 
initial  creation  and  operation  of  a  Federal 
exhibit.  We  have  had  no  real  experience 
with  permanent  fairs  like  Interama. 

The  letter  continues: 

If  Interama  is  successful  In  obtainlnu  Fed- 
eral funds  for  Its  support,  other  cities  of 
the  United  States  might  well  seek  fupport 
for  more  cr  less  permanent  vetitures  of  the 
sam;  kind  Thus  Federal  agrepment  to 
participate  in  Interama  could  constitute  a 
siKniflcant  precedent,  and  we  believe  Its  im- 
plications should  be  examined  with  great 
rare. 

The  report  of  the  Slate  Department  sug- 
gests further  study  of  the  interest  of  Latin 
.'.mericm  nations  and  United  .States  and 
L.itm  Amerlcnn  Indiirtrles  In  participating 
on  a  permanent  basis  In  a  venture  of  this 
sfrt  We  apree,  since  such  participation  Is 
vital  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise 

In  all  the  circumstances  we  are  un:-.ble  to 
recommend  Livorabie  action  on  this  legis- 
lation pending  further  study  of  the  matter. 

The  letter  is  signed  by  Mr.  Phillip  S. 
Hughes,  Assistant  Director  for  Legisla- 
tive Reference  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

If  that  is  an  endorsement  I  hope  he 
does  not  endorse  any  bill  of  which  I  am 
in  favor.  This  is  a  clear  statement  that 
the  President  is  against  the  bill. 

If  he  has  changed  his  mind  let  u.'  send 
the  bill  back  to  the  committee  and  get 
another  letter  telling  us  so. 
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There  has  been  a  change  In  the  cir- 
cunutances  between  October  1964  and 
October  1965.  We  have  an  accelerated 
war  on  our  hands.  We  face  a  deficit  of 
seven  to  eight  bllll(»i  dollars  this  year 
based  on  the  administration's  own  esti- 
mates, and  many  of  us  fear  It  will  be 
more  than  that.  We  face  an  equally 
high  or  an  even  higgler  deficit  next  year. 
ICany  proposals  which  are  not  vital  to 
the  security  of  our  coimtry  could  be 
pOBtponad.  and  they  should  not  be  acted 
on  favorably  at  this  time.  The  Director 
of  the  Budget  writes  a  letter  tmd  gives 
the  President's  ideas  on  the  project.  We 
receive  many  such  letters  on  various 
bUls,  and  they  are  the  expression  of  the 
President's  wishes.  If  the  President 
says  we  do  not  need  the  bill  at  this  time, 
certainly  it  shoold  be  defeated.  It  is  so 
seldom  that  we  get  administrations  sup- 
port in  curtailing  expenditures  that 
Congress  should  Jump  at  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator,  but  first  I  wish  to 
make  one  farther  comment 

In  the  first  place,  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  did  not  sign  this  letter.  Next, 
the  President  stated  what  was  said  here. 
The  Senator  stated  he  would  not  question 
my  credibility.  He  knows  the  position 
that  I  took.  In  the  third  place,  the 
Assistant  Director  for  Legislative  Refer- 
ence who  did  sign  it  suggested  It  be  held 
up  for  further  study.  His  principal  rea- 
son was  that  he  did  not  want  the  4-year 
provision. 

I  note  in  the  Chamber  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, who  are  able  members  of  that 
committee.  I  also  see  in  the  Chamber 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Latin  American  Affairs,  the  dlstln- 
giilahed  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  notice  that  in  their  collective  Judg- 
ment they  cut  the  time  from  4  years  to 
2  years.  I  would  assume  they  did  that 
seeking  to  meet  the  objection  of  the 
Budget  Bureau  or  the  official  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida referred  to  the  fact  that  I  have  the 
privilege  and  honor  of  being  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  Affairs.  It  is  in  that  capacity 
that  I  make  these  eomraents:- 

I  heartily  support  this  program.  I  am 
aware  that  there  have  been  some  prob- 
lems connected  with  it.  I  am  aware  that 
in  our  committee  hearings  we  deemed  it 
necessary  to  recommend  to  the  Senators 
from  Florida  some  modifications  in  the 
program.  We  recommended  such  modi- 
fications. 

The  last  point  the  Senator  fnxn  Flor- 
ida made  is  completely  accurate.  We  did 
reduee  the  time  to  2  years  because  we 
thought  It  met  all  of  the  implied  objec- 
tions that  had  been  raised  and,  further- 
more, provided  a  reasonable  period  for 
the  program,  so  that  if  any  problems  de- 
veloped in  connection  with  it.  there  would 
be  adequate  time  to  make  the  corrections 
without  perpetuating  any  mistake. 


I  wish  to  stress  above  everything  else 
the  basis  for  my  support  of  the  measure. 

I  believe  that  the  Interama  project,  U 
wisely  developed,  can  be  one  of  the  great 
cultural  and  economic  projects,  as  well  as 
educational  projects,  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America.  We  need  to 
bnlld  such  bridges. 

I  would  rather  spend  money  in  devel- 
oping this  type  of  community  institution 
in  Florida,  as  close  to  Latin  America  as 
it  win  be.  than  spend  some  of  the  millions 
of  dollars  we  are  now  spending  In  Latin 
America,  which  are  in  my  opinion  100 
percent  waste  hi  some  particulars. 

I  would  rather  build  Interama  than 
spend  millions  of  dollars  of  military  aid 
in  Latin  America.  In  my  Judgment,  that 
win  never  bring  stabilization  to  Latin 
America,  but  will  go  to  help  build  revolu- 
tions, and  in  my  Judgment,  place  It  in 
the  hands  of  the  Communist  elements  In 
Latin  America. 

This  is  one  way  to  help  beat  commu- 
nism in  Latin  America — by  providing  an- 
other cultural  and  educational  center. 
Do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  it  Is 
planned  and  designed  in  this  program  to 
develop  the  center  into  one  of  the  in- 
stitutional bridges  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  knows  that 
I  cross-examined  the  director  of  the  pro- 
gram about  the  plans  for  educational  de- 
velopment. We  talked  about  the  build- 
ing of  a  great  college  of  the  Americas,  a 
great  cultural  center,  where  we  can  bring 
Latin-American  and  American  students 
to  learn  together  problems  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
there  are  problems  to  work  out.  There 
must  be  a  beginning — $7.5  million  as  a 
beginning,  with  a  million  dollars  a  year 
to  meet  maintenance  costs  for  2  years. 

As  the  Senator  from  Florida  knows,  it 
was  a  little  difficult  to  convince  me  that 
we  should  limit  it  to  $7.5  million.  My 
colleagues  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee know  I  thought  it  should  be  $12 
million  because  I  think  that  should  be 
the  minimum  to  do  the  job. 

I  agree  with  the  critics  of  the  program 
that  there  are  going  to  have  to  be  im- 
provements in  it.  However,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  objectives  of  this  program  are 
sound.  The  potentialities  of  the  pro- 
gram are  great.  When  I  am  urging  adop- 
tion of  the  program  this  afternoon  I  am 
urging  the  building  of  a  needed  bridge 
between  my  country  and  Latin  America 
on  which  there  can  be  two-way  traffic. 
whereby  we  taJce  into  Latin  America  the 
benefit  of  our  cultural  development, 
whereby  we  take  into  Latin  America 
better  understanding  of  the  economic 
pressure  we  have  in  fighting  communism. 

But  they  will  have  to  come  to  learn 
more  about  our  economic  system  in  the 
many  places  in  Latin  America  where 
there  will  be  commingling  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America; 
and  better  understanding  of  a  common 
problem  that  faces  us  in  years  ahead. 

It  would  also  be  a  bridge  over  which 
we  would  be  able  to  transport  Into  Latin 
America  a  great  many  economic  benefits 
that  would  flow  from  that  Institution. 

I  caimot  think  of  anything  more  dra- 
matic and  vital  than  a  bridge  where 
young  people  from  Latin  America  and 


the  United  States,  as  they  interchange 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America,  the  young  people  of  the  next 
generation  and  generations  to  come,  will 
learn  the  necessity  of  standing  together 
in  support  of  what  we  beUeve  is  the  need 
of  economic  freedom  in  Latin  America. 

One  may  say  that  my  approach  is 
highly  idealistic.  I  have  been  criticized 
for  this  before. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate in  Latin  America  that  we  are  will- 
Ing  to  be  of  assistance  in  the  type  pro- 
gram the  Interama  institution  seeks  to 
inaugurate.  I  give  it  my  enthusiastic 
support. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Oregon  for  his  elo- 
quent and  factual  consideration  of  this 
subject. 

It  seems  to  me  that  people  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  while  we  are  in  trou- 
ble in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere,  we  are 
certainly  not  finding  everything  in  good 
shape  in  our  relations  with  our  three 
closest  neighbors,  the  ones  causing  us  the 
most  anxiety,  close  to  Miami,  Fla.; 
namely,  Cuba,  Haiti,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Miami  is  the  bottleneck 
through  which  many  people  are  passing 
each  year,  between  Latin  America  and 
this  country.  My  Information  is  that  last 
year  the  number  was  2  million. 

I  thank  the  Senator  with  all  my  heart 
for  his  eloquent  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  remain  in  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will.  However.  I  must 
go  to  court.  The  Senator  and  I  are 
lawyers,  and  he  knows  that  we  do  not 
keep  courts  waiting.  I  will  answer  a 
question  or  two. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  answer  the 
Senator's  statement. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  know  what  the  answer 
will  be.  I  shall  read  it  when  I  get  the 
Record. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  speaks  as  if  he 
were  the  voice  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  There  are  17  members  on 
that  committee.  Those  17  members  did 
not  approve  of  the  bill.  They  sent  it  to 
the  floor  without  recommendation.  In 
other  words,  they  said,  "We  will  not 
stain  our  hands  with  a  recommenda- 
tion." 

Where  in  the  conomlttee  report  does 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  recom- 
mend passage  of  the  bill? 

We  did  not  recommend  passage  of  the 
bill  because  we  were  officially  Informed 
by  the  President's  Office  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  did  not  approve  the  measure. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  made 
a  statement  about  this  medium  being 
used  to  cement  relations  between  the 
inhabitants  of  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  United  States. 

In  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
his  argument  was  that  we  should  estab- 
lish a  university  down  there.     He  did 
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not  speak  about  the  establishment  of  an 
exposition  hall,  which  would  profit  the 
hotels,  merchants,  and  businessmen  of 
Florida.  It  was  not  contemplated,  ex- 
cept as  a  converxlent  argument,  that  this 
proposal  would  produce  the  millermium ; 
and  that  after  the  Interama  was  estab- 
lished all  difficulties  would  vanish. 

Now  I  put  the  question.  San  Antonio 
is  asking  for  $15  million.  San  Antonio 
is  celebrating  its  250th  anniversary. 
Tlie  argument  Is:  "We  are  on  the  border 
of  Mexico.  We  are  next  door  to  Central 
America  and  South  America.  If  you 
will  help  us  build  a  $15  million  audito- 
rium for  our  250th  anniversary,  it  will 
help  to  cement  our  relations  -with  South 
America  and  Central  America." 

In  1962,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magwuson]  came  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  asked  for  $10  million 
to  build  an  auditorium  in  Seattle.  Con- 
gress granted  the  $10  million.  The  argu- 
ment then  was  that  that  sum  would 
cement  relations  between  the  Orient  and 
the  United  States.  Every  time  a  bUl  of 
this  type  is  brought  before  this  body,  that 
type  of  argimient  is  made. 

Congress  pumped  $17,500,000  into  New 
York,  The  argument  made  in  that  case 
was  that  it  was  necessary  for  a  great 
international  exposition.  It  was  said, 
"When  we  are  through,  friendship  and 
tranquDlity  will  prevail." 

I  regret  that  I  have  to  lift  my  voice  In 
this  way,  but  this  argument  has  been 
made.  It  Is  the  basis  of  the  new,  inde- 
fensible, infamous  pork-barrel  program 
of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  shall  speak  further  on  these  matters 
later  and  show  how  these  proposals  were 
developed,  and  how  finally  a  proposal 
was  conceived  to  get  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  throw  Into  Miami,  with  all 
its  wealth  and  with  Its  gold  coast,  $22 
million  plus  $15  million  of  the  ordinary 
taxpayers'  money. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  promote  the 
exposition  privately,  but  it  could  not  be 
done.  Then  some  of  the  many  lobbyists 
who  are  here — they  have  infested  the 
halls  of  the  Capitol,  and  they  have  con- 
tacted Senators.  At  least  they  have  con- 
tacted me — bankers,  lawyers,  friends — 
asking  me  to  lay  off.    I  will  not  do  it. 

I  should  like  to  help  Senator  Holland  ; 
I  should  like  to  help  Senator  Smathers; 
I  should  hke  to  help  Representative 
Pepper.  But  I  will  not  sell  my  conscience 
down  the  river  merely  for  the  gaining 
of  friendship.  I  will  pass  on  this  pro- 
posal on  Its  merits. 

Let  us  consider  what  has  happened: 
$17,500,000  was  granted  to  New  York; 
$10  mllUon  to  Seattle;  $15  miUlon  to  San 
Antonio;  and  now  It  is  proposed  to  grant 
$9,500,000  to  Florida.  Alaska  asked  for 
$7,500,000  of  US.  taxpayers'  money  to 
build  an  auditorium  at  Sitka,  having 
5,000  people,  the  auditorium  to  cost  $1 
mlUioD. 

Each  of  these  programs  has  the  same 
facade  and  the  same  arguments,  and 
ultimately  makes  the  same  draft  on  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

We  are  confronted  today  with  a  most 
novel  situation.  Seventeen  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  read 
the  documents  from  the  President's  Of- 
fice.   We  were  told  that  the  President's 


Office  did  not  support  this  proposal  be- 
cause of  the  uncertainties  Involved  in  it. 
But  today,  contrary  to  all  practices — and 
I  am  not  blaming  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida for  it — contrary  to  every  principle 
which  dictates  hearings,  we  are  asked  to 
accept  as  an  approval  of  the  program 
conversations  had  between  Senator  Hol- 
ljvkd,  Representative  Pepper,  the  Gover- 
nor of  Florida,  and  the  President,  when 
he  was  in  Florida  on  a  tour  In  1964,  in 
which.  It  is  said,  he  approved  of  the  proj- 
ect, while  on  paper,  from  the  White 
House,  the  Budget  Office,  in  1965.  the 
word  is  given  to  us  that  they  do  not  ap- 
prove it. 

The  bill  should  be  returned  to  the  Com- 
roittee  on  Foreign  Relations.  If  the 
President  approves  the  proposal,  we 
ought  to  have  a  new  letter  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  The  President  need 
not  express  it;  he  never  does,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  has 
said. 

Let  us  add  up  the  cost  of  the  several 
programs:  $17.5  milhon  for  New  York; 
finally.  $3  milhon  to  Alaska,  which  makes 
a  total  of  $20.5  mniion;  $10  million  to 
Seattle,  which  makes  $30.5  million;  $15 
million  to  San  Antonio,  which  will  make 
a  total  of  $45.5  million;  and  now,  $9.5 
million  for  Miami. 

Miami,  it  is  said,  is  suffering  hunger 
and  distress;  the  money  is  needed  there. 
Ah,  yes;  the  argxunent  that  Miami  needs 
Federal  aid  is  most  appealing.  Send  it 
to  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  of  New 
York,  and  the  argument  would  be  just 
as  sound. 

Think  of  how  much  good  could  be  done 
with  this  $50  million  in  different  direc- 
tions— much  more  than  helping  neigh- 
borhoods to  build  their  auditoriums. 
Cleveland  has  built  its  own.  So  have 
Chicago,  Houston.  Pittsburgh,  and  De- 
troit. Auditoriums  and  stadiums  have 
been  built  with  State  money.  But  now 
we  iiave  a  new  pork-barrel  money  pro- 
posal. That  Is  all  it  Is.  It  is  a  pork-bar- 
rel program,  Representative  Pepper, 
nothing  less. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  no- 
body could  ever  claim  that  my  dear 
friend  Senator  Lauschk  is  not  convinced 
of  the  soundness  of  his  own  position. 
However,  votes  taken  in  the  Senate  over 
a  period  of  years  would  indicate  that  al- 
though he  has  frequently  taken  positions 
based  on  a  sound  conscience  of  his  own. 
the  Senate  has  rarely  agreed  with  him, 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  will  agree 
with  him  today. 

Of  the  17  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  I  notice  that  four 
joined  in  filing  what  they  call  minority 
views.  In  the  interest  of  saving  time,  I 
shall  read  only  one  sentence  from  the 
minority  views: 

There  Is  no  reason  why  the  Benate  should 
now  b«  asked  to  jadKe  this  matter  In  the 
final  hours  ot  tb«  seMlon. 

The  minority  views  are  signed  by  Ser- 
ators  LAUSCHE,  PtrLBRicHT,  Williams, 
and  Clark,  the  last-named  by  Senator 
Lauschb. 

My  own  feeling  Is  that  all  the  other 
members  of  that  committee  approve  this 
measure.  They  will  support  It  when  the 
vote  Is  taken.       Senators  will  see  for 


themselves  how  they  feel  about  the  meas- 
ure. 

Florida  does  not  happen  to  be  in  the 
position  of  having  to  come  here  with  hat 
extended  for  contributions.  We  are  just 
now  getting  through  with  the  first  quad- 
ricentennial  celebration  in  the  Nation 
at  St.  Augustine.  There  is  no  Federal 
money  involved  in  that  project.  No  Fed- 
eral money  was  granted  for  it.  Spain 
buUt  a  fine  building.  The  Catholic 
Church  built  various  buildings.  The 
State  of  Florida  built  a  very  fine  build- 
ing. Some  unknown  business  donor  built 
a  building  for  the  Pan  American  Union, 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 
But  the  PVjderal  Government  has  no 
building  there.  We  did  not  ask  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  put  up  a  building 
there.  So  we  are  not  exactly  in  the  clas- 
sification in  which  some  of  the  other 
groups  may  have  been,  that  have  been 
cited  by  mj'  dear  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Furthermore,  I  want  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  I  know  of  no  case  in  which 
tlie  private  community  or  the  public — 
not  the  Federal  Government — has  of- 
fered to  put  up  an  exhibition  building 
for  the  Federal  Goverrunent.  That  is 
the  case  here.  I  know  of  no  case  in 
which  as  much  has  been  given  and  as 
little  asked  in  the  way  of  Federal 
participation. 

In  my  judgment,  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion is  involved,  including  the  value  of 
the  land,  and  the  Federal  Government  is 
asked  to  participate  in  the  installation 
of  its  exhibit,  which  will  be  an  outstand- 
ing one.  It  will  be  based  mostly  on  elec- 
tronics, sight  and  sound,  in  four  lan- 
guages, so  that  the  races  of  this  hemi- 
sphere can  communicate  with  one  an- 
other. The  exhibit  is  to  cost  $9.5  million, 
including  $2  million  for  2  years'  operation 
after  it«  installation. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  Senate  will 
find  that  the  Stete  of  Florida,  the  In- 
terama Authority,  the  city  of  Miami, 
and  the  other  agencies  have  come  here 
with  their  hats  in  tuind. 

We  want  the  Federal  Government  to 
participate  in  an  effort  which  we  think 
is  fraught  with  very  great  value  for  us 
and  for  all  of  this  hemisphere. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  make 
any  further  comment  at  tiiis  time.  Un- 
less there  are  further  questions.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  before  the  Senator  yields  the 
floor  I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  couple 
of  questions. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
PreaiderU.  would  tills  1,716  acres  to  be 
designated  as  the  area  for  Interama  be 
subject  to  a  real  estate  tax  by  either 
the  State  of  Florida  or  the  local  com- 
munities? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Florida  has  no  real  estate  tax, 
as  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, may  remember.  We  are  one  of 
the  States  that  abolished  that  as  a  StAte 
tax  a  long  time  ago. 

This  property  belongs  to  the  State  of 
Florida.  The  authority  Is  an  arm  of 
the  State  of  Florida.    Any  further  use 
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of  the  area,  beyond  this  680  acres,  would 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  State  of 
Florida.  The  State  of  Florida  has  a 
greftt  Interest  In  the  entire  program.  It 
has  already  demonstrated  that  by  the 
contributions  made  by  the  State  Itself 
and  by  various  other  lesser  units  of  gov- 
ernment. It  Is  not  proposed  to  lessen 
this  effort  now.  Anything  that  the  State 
of  Florida  would  do  with  the  remainder 
of  that  land  would  be  commendable  and 
would  add  to  the  value  of  this  very  fine 
project,  the  flrvt  construction  of  which 
will  be  on  this  first  reclaimed  680  acres. 
Ifr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
asking  the  question  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Information:  we  want  this  infor- 
mation as  a  part  of  the  record.  Would 
this  property  be  taxable  by  the  State  of 
Florida,  the  dty  of  Miami,  or  any  other 
governmental  subdivision? 

Bfr.  HOLLAND.  It  would  not;  and 
neither  was  the  1,718  acres  taxable  when 
It  did  not  belong  to  the  city  of  Miami. 
It  has  not  been  taxable  for  a  long  time. 
I  do  not  know  when  the  city  acquired 
it,  but  from  the  time  that  the  public 
unit  aequired  it,  the  property  has  not 
been  subject  to  any  kind  of  taxation. 
That  is  not  new. 

Mr.  WTTJ.TAMH  of  Delaware.  I  im- 
derstaxxl.  In  the  committee  hearing  a 
letter  was  placed  In  the  record  by  one 
of  the  citizens  supporting  the  project. 
The  letter  outlined  the  fact  that  a  part 
of  the  plan  was  to  build  some  kind  of 
spectacular  tower  on  the  Interama  prop- 
erty. It  was  decrlbed  as  being  greater 
perhaps  than  the  Statue  of  liberty. 

I  noticed  that  there  was  an  article  in 
the  Miami  press  ot  December  15  to  the 
effect  that  Interama  is  being  sued  by  the 
group  that  proposed  to  build  this  tower. 

What  Is  the  status  of  that  suit,  and 
how  would  it  affect  the  equity  in  the 
project? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  ten  the  distinguished  Senator 
that,  while  the  suit  was  tHX)ught  because 
the  Authority  was  not  able  to  go  for- 
ward at  that  very  time,  the  suit  has  been 
dismissed  since  that  time.  Until  the 
passage  of  this  legislation,  the  Authority 
did  not  feel  that  It  would  be  justified 
in  building  a  great  tower  there  with 
notliing  else  on  the  680  acres. 

I  have  before  me  a  paper  signed  by  Mr. 
William  W.  Olbbs,  the  attorney  for  the 
Interama  Center  Authority,  under  date 
of  January  18,  stating  that  on  "January 
11,  1966,  the  circuit  court  granted  our 
moUon  to  dismiss  the  comiHatnt."  So 
that  is  behind  us. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  will  be  glad 
to  have  that  tnfoimatlon. 

Mr.  WTTiiTAMB  of  Delaware.  I  merely 
wish  to  make  It  dear  for  the  Rxcots. 

The  Senator  speaks  of  a  $21  million 
bond  lame  which  has  been  sold.  As  I 
midentand  It  only  |8  million  of  that 
band  lame  has  been  sold  and  $13  million 
stUl  remains  to  be  sold. 

Mr.  BOXliAMD.  Eight  million  dollars 
hag  been  delivered.  Ooodbody  has  con- 
tracted to  take  the  entire  amount.  The 
Autborltr  IMM  not  asked  for  the  delivery 
of  the  rteionder  of  this  amount,  await- 
ing the  panage  of  this  legislation. 

The  Authorttar  Is  unvUllng  to  ask  them 
to  take  thB  remainder  of  those  boiuls 


until  the  Authority  knows  that  this  legis- 
lation has  become  law. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Assume 
that  this  legislation  does  not  become 
law  and  that  the  Authority  decides  to 
proceed  anyway  and  asks  the  group  to 
pick  up  the  remainder  of  the  bonds. 
Would  they  be  bound  to  take  those  bonds, 
or  are  they  merely  selling  them  for  a  fee? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  not  able  to  say 
because  I  have  not  seen  the  contract. 
But  my  imderstanding  Is  that  they  have 
oUigated  themselves  to  take  the  bonds, 
and  that  they  have  a  first  mortgage 
seciirlty  on  most  of  the  680  acres  to  com- 
pletely secure  the  issuance  of  that  bond 
issue. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We 
should  have  an  answer  to  that  question. 
We  are  speaking  of  $21  million  as  though 
it  were  already  committed.  Yet  only 
approximately  $8  million  has  been  put 
up.  Is  the  commitment  to  put  up  the 
other  $13  million  an  irrevocable  com- 
mitment? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  The  $13  million  is 
listed  In  the  papers  that  I  cited  today, 
showing  that  that  $13  million  is  avail- 
able with  which  to  start  construction, 
along  with  other  funds  which  have  been 
mentioned.  It  would  be  available  as 
aoon  as  this  legislation  became  law. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But 
suppose  that  this  does  not  become  law. 
I  should  like  to  get  It  clear  that  there  is 
an  Irrevocable  commitment  on  the  part 
of  Ooodbody  that  they  will  take  these 
bonds  regardless  of  any  action  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  Is  my  belief.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  if  I  can  get  more  ac- 
curate or  more  complete  Information. 
My  assistant,  who  has  gone  into  the  mat- 
ter fully,  says  that  that  Is  correct,  that 
they  are  completely  committed  to  com- 
plete the  purchase  of  the  bonds,  and  to 
that  extent  they  are  completely  secured. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then 
further  progress  of  this  program  is  not 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  Senate 
giving  its  approval:  the  project  could 
proceed  without  Federal  approval? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes.  if  we  were  fool- 
ish enough  to  do  that.  But  does  the  Sen- 
ator believe  that  the  Latin  American 
nations  will  put  up  their  money — and 
they  do  not  have  much  of  it — if  the  U.S. 
Government  is  not  sufBclently  interested 
todo  the  same  thing?  The  Senator  from 
Florida  does  not  think  so. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  much  of  the  loan  to 
be  provided  by  Community  Facilities — 
an  additional  $22  million — is  to  be  used 
to  erect  buildings  for  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries.  They  are  not  going  to 
build  them  anyway.  Under  the  plans  we 
are  going  to  build  them. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  With  the  $22  million 
and  the  $13  million. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  Ls  my 
understanding  that  this  direct  grant  of 
$9.5  million  and  the  $22  million  from  the 
Community  Facilities  will  be  used  to  fi- 
nance our  exhibit  and  the  buildings  that 
will  be  used,  the  Senator  hopes,  by  the 
Latin  American  countries. 

Uncle  Sam  will  be  paying  for  the 
bufldlngs.  either  by  grant  or  a  4-percent 
loan,  second  mortgage. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  All  I  know  is  that  a 
group  representing  the  Interama  Au- 
thority, consisting  of  four  distinguished 
architects,  three  of  them  of  international 
reputation,  who  have  been  selected  to 
do  the  architectural  work,  have  recently 
returned  from  a  trip  through  the  prin- 
cipal nations  of  South  America.  It  is 
their  information  that  there  is  very  great 
interest  in  those  countries.  They  are 
only  waiting  until  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment comes  in  and  then  they  will  be  in- 
terested in  coming  in.  This  group  of 
architects  conferred  not  only  with  archi- 
tects, but  with  olBclals,  in  one  instance 
with  the  President  of  the  coimtry  him- 
self, and  they  have  come  back  with  the 
report  that  the  Latin  American  countries 
are  not  only  interested,  but  are  hoping 
to  move  ahead  just  as  soon  as  they  know 
that  the  U.S.  Government  itself  is  will- 
ing to  proceed  with  an  exhibit. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Do  I 
understand  they  are  willing  to  put  up 
the  money  to  erect  their  buildings  there 
if  we  do  not  do  it 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No,  no.  The  Au- 
thority is  building  the  buildings,  not  only 
for  the  U.S.  Government  but  also  the 
other  governments.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  other  exhibition  In  which 
this  kind  of  treatment  has  been  given  to 
our  own  country  and  neighboring  coun- 
tries? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  now  says  that  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida or  the  Authority  is  going  to  build  all 
these  buildings.  What  Is  this  $22  million 
from  the  community  facilities  to  be  used 
for? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  a  loan  to  the 
Authority,  a  secured  loan,  and  it  cer- 
tainly will  be  within  the  power  of  the 
Authority  to  use  as  its  own  when  the 
money  is  received. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  So  the 
State  of  Florida  is  willing  to  build  those 
buildings  If  the  U.S.  Government  puts 
up  through  loans  the  money  to  i>ay  for 
them,  and  the  loans  the  Government  will 
make,  as  I  understand  it,  will  bear  an 
interest  rate  not  to  exceed  4  percent, 
secured  by  a  second  mortgage  on  the 
1,700  acres  while  the  first  mortgage 
bonds,  which  will  be  tax  exempt,  are 
drawing  5^4  percent. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
the  funds  available  will  be  used,  both 
the  funds  coming  from  the  Community 
Facilities  Administration  and  what  part 
is  needed  of  the  balance  of  the  bond 
issue,  for  the  construction  of  these 
buildings. 

Evidently  the  people  who  are  putting 
up  the  money,  not  only  for  the  Federal 
Government  but  also  those  who  repre- 
sent the  bond  purchasers,  feel  that  they 
are  well  secured,  or  they  would  not  have 
committed  themselves  as  they  have.  I 
believe  they  are  perfectly  secured. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  Senator  thiiUcs  the  com- 
mitment Is  made,  but  he  is  not  exactly 
positive.  Assuming  for  the  moment  that 
it  is,  we  still  have  this  situation 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  what  commitment 
is  the  Senator  speakhig? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
commitment  to  buy  the  first  bonds 
issued. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  assistant,  who  is 
in  a  position  to  know,  assures  me  that 
that  commitment  has  irrevocably  been 
made,  and  the  only  reason  the  money 
has  not  been  called  for  and  delivered  is 
that  the  Authority  is  not  willing  to  start 
its  construction  program — and  I  com- 
mend it  for  that  feeling  of  responsibil- 
itj- — until  it  knows  that  the  Federal 
Government,  in  turn,  is  committed  to 
becoming  an  exhibitor  there. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
testimony  before  the  committee  was  that 
the  Authority  allowed  a  5-percent  dis- 
count in  selling  the  bonds,  which  means 
this  5 'A -percent  bond  is  being  sold  at 
95.  So  we  understand  that  these  first 
mortgage  bonds,  with  tax-exempt  inter- 
est, are  being  sold  on  a  5V4-percent 
yield  at  95  percent  of  par.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  not  able  to  say. 
The  first  mortgage  covers  only  the  580 
acres,  the  security  that  is  given  on  that 
particular  issue. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Well, 
now  the  Senator  has  me  confused. 
What  about  the  other  1,200  acres? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  first  mortgage 
on  the  580  acres,  which  is  the  680  acres 
that  has  been  reclaimed,  less  the  100 
acres  on  which  construction  is  to  take 
place. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  all 
of  the  1,700  acres  will  be  used  as  col- 
lateral for  the  first  mortgage,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Only  the  580  acres, 
as  I  understand. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then 
the  first  mortgage  holders  will  have 
claim  only  on  the  580  acres  and  will  not 
have  claim  on  the  other  1,100  acres.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  my  latest  un- 
derstanding. I  shall  confirm  that,  and 
furnish  the  facts  to  the  Senator  and 
place  them  in  the  Record,  so  there  can 
be  no  question  left  about  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wish 
the  Senator  would,  because  the  testimony 
before  the  committee  was  that  the  first 
mortgage  would  cover  all  of  the  1,700 
acres  and  the  Government  loan  would 
be  second. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  had  also  under- 
stood it  that  way.  I  am  informed  this 
morning  by  my  assistant  that  it  was  the 
other  way.     We  will  produce  the  facts. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  does 
make  a  difference,  particularly  to  the 
bondholders,  whether  they  have  a  first 
mortgage  on  580  acres  or  on  1,700  acres. 
My  understanding  of  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee  was  that  it  was  a 
mortgage  on  the  entire  area,  that  there 
would  be  a  first  mortgage  drawing  5^4 
percent  interest,  and  that  it  would  be  sold 
at  95  percent  of  par.  If  the  situation  is 
otherwise  and  there  Is  only  a  mortgage 
on  the  680  acres  then  who  claims  the 
first  mortgage  on  the  1,100  acres?  We 
were  told  earlier  this  afternoon,  or  at 
least  I  understood  it  that  way.  that  the 
Government  would  have  a  second  mort- 
gage on  all  of  the  1,700  acres.  Now,  who 
does  have  the  first  mortgage  on  the  1,100 
if  we  are  second? 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  We  will  have  com- 
plete information  on  the  subject  In  a 
few  minutes.    The  chairman  of  the  Au- 


thority is  in  the  Chamber.  We  will  have 
the  information  in  such  form  that  there 
cannot  be  any  question  about  it.  My 
information  has  already  been  stated  for 
the  Record,  but  I  shall  adjust  that  to 
meet  the  actual  facts  as  soon  as  we  have 
them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  my 
understanding,  and  apparently  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  understood  it  the  same 
way,  that  the  CFA  loan  would  have  sec- 
ond mortgage  on  the  entire  1.700  acres 
and  that  the  first  mortgage  represents 
this  $21  milUon  that  was  sold  earlier. 
We  now  understand  that  this  was  an  ir- 
revocable sale.  $8  million  of  which  has 
been  distributed,  with  $13  million  to  go. 
These  points  should  be  clarified  because 
confuslc«i  exists  at  present. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  repeat,  we  shall 
place  the  full  facts  in  the  Record  within 
a  very  few  minutes.  I  have  already 
stated  my  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

I  wish  to  state,  before  I  sit  down  at  this 
time,  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  one 
thing,  and  that  is  that  the  people  buying 
the  bonds  think  they  are  100  percent  se- 
cure, or  they  would  not  be  biiying  them : 
and  there  is  no  question  about  CFA  feel- 
ing that  they  are  100  percent  secured,  or 
they  would  not  have  committed  them- 
selves to  making  that  loan  in  the  amount 
of  $22  million.  So  I  think  we  are  doing 
a  lot  of  talking  about  details  here,  which 
had  better  be  cleared  up  simply  by  put- 
ting the  facts  in  the  Record,  which  we 
propxjse  to  do. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor  at  this 
time,  but  first  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  letter  dated  October  18.  1965. 
addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  signed  by  Peter  MacGregor 
Fraser  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  in  which  he  stated  that  as 
a  result  of  uncertainties  surrounding  the 
matter  their  group  has  disposed  of  its 
bonds  and  is  withdrawing  from  par- 
ticipation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The    Connecticut    Mutual    Lite 
Insurance  Co., 

October  18, 1965. 
Hon.  James  W.  Puijbrioht. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pulbricht:  For  many  years 
I  have  been  investing  fvmds  In  Florida  In 
my  capacity  aa  former  president  and  chair- 
man of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.  The  investments  were  not  only 
In  utilities  but,  also,  in  groves,  ranches, 
farms,  highways,  hotels,  and  hospitals,  and 
I  have  just  returned  from  Miami  where  I 
was  Instrumental  In  doing  a  large  piece  of 
financing  for  one  of  the  hospitals. 

Having  read  In  the  Miami  paper  that  you 
were  opposed  to  our  Oovemment  making 
any  additional  contributions  to  Interama  I 
thought  I  might  tell  you  that  I  made  a  study 
of  the  Interama  situation  and  recommended 
to  my  associates  that  we  get  rid  of  our  bonds, 
which  we  did.  This  recommendation  was 
made  only  after  contacting  many  respon- 
sible and  sound  thinking  people  in  the 
Miami  area. 

I  just  wanted  to  write  and  tell  you  bow 
much  I  agree  with  you. 
Sincerely. 

Pvm  MacOkboob  Fkasxx. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  expect  that  one  of 
the  uncertainties  the  writer  of  the  letter 
is  talking  about  was  the  passage  of  the 
pending  legislation,  which  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  entire  program. 

I  yield  the  fioor. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject. 

We  are  trying  to  acquaint  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  with  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  bad  features  of  the  pending 
bill.  We  cannot  hope  to  get  any  Senators 
on  the  fioor  if  they  are  going  to  be  in 
committee  meetings.  I  have  already 
consented  to  one. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  a  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  folly  for  us  to 
try  to  present  our  argument  with  no- 
body on  the  floor;  in  fact,  it  is  insulting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  withdraw  Ills  objection? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  do  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


PARTICIPATION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  THE  INTER- AMERICAN 
CULTURAL  AND  TRADE  CENTER 
IN  DADE  COUNTY.  FLA. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  30)  to  provide  for  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  the 
Inter-American  Cultural  and  Trade 
Center  in  Dade  County.  Fla..  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
prepared  by  Senator  Smathers,  who  is 
necessarily  absent,  in  support  of  the 
pending  measure  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

Senator  Smathers  is  currently  re- 
cuperating from  an  illness,  but  he  has 
still  managed  to  keep  in  constant  touch 
with  me  on  this  proposal.  I  am  sure 
that  all  his  colleagues  here  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  sincerely  trust  and  hope  that 
he  will  have  a  speedy  recovery. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stateuxnt  bt  Senator  Skathers 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  here  In  this  body 
are  familiar  with  the  substance  of  the  pend- 
ing bin.  and  as  a  result  I  wiU  not  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate  to  go  Into  a  detaUed 
explanation. 

Briefly  stated,  the  proposal  wm  reported  to 
the  Senate  on  October  23,  1966.  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  It  would  au- 
thorize the  President,  through  such  Federal 
departmant  or  agency  as  be  may  designate, 
to  provide  for  U.S.  participation  In  what  Is 
commonly  referred  to  as  Interaxna  at  Dade 
County,  Fla. 

The  purpose  of  the  meacure  Is  to  provide 
for  a  permanent  international  center  which 
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win  MTV*  M  a  BMaClng  ground  for  the  gov- 
•raaanu  and  Inditilw  at  th«  Western  Hem- 
Upbara  and  otbar  an**  of  the  world:  to  fa- 
cUltAte  prompt  and  eontlnuoua  exchftngaa  ot 
Ideae,  penooa,  and  product*  through  cul- 
tural, educational,  and  other  ezchAncea,  and. 
by  other  appropriate  meana.  to  promote  mu- 
tual underatandlog  between  the  p«ople6  of 
the  Weetern  Hemlephere  to  strengthen  the 
ttea  wblcb  unite  the  United  States  with  other 
nations  of  the  free  world. 

In  addition.  It  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  Invite  participation  by  other  States 
of  the  Union  and  by  foreign  countries  of  the 
free  world. 

A  report  would  be  made  to  the  Congress 
with  reepect  to  the  proposed  nature,  extent. 
and  coat  of  U.S.  participation  and  antlcl- 
p«t«d  farelgn  and  private  Industry  partici- 
pation. 

The  proposal  would  authorize  an  appro- 
priation of  •7'']  million  annually  for  the 
flscal  years  1988  and  1999  for  maintenance  of 
U.S.  activities  and  installations  at  Interama. 
I  ajn  of  the  strong  view  that  the  Senate 
laagnsge  contained  In  the  pending  measure 
la  rMMoa&ble  and  proper  and  that  the  sum 
authorized  Is  adequate  to  carry  forward  the 
purpose*  of  the  leglalatlon  before  m. 

The  Intenuna  concept  Is  not  a  new  one. 
It  date*  back  more  than  2  decades.  I  note 
tliat  In  a  report  of  the  Florida  State  Cham- 
ber of  Oommerce  dated  November  15.  1965. 
executive  vice  president  Harold  Oolee  state* 
that  the  Florida  Chamber  ot  Commerce  has 
been  on  record  In  support  of  Interama  since 
1930. 

The  project  has  been  endorsed  by  Presi- 
dents Tniman.  Xtaenhower,  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson,  and  by  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States.  I  might  also  point  out  that  by 
a  Joint  resolution  adopted  in  1950.  Congress 
Itaelf  endorsed  this  proposal. 

*!%*  State  of  Florida  has  given  Interama  its 
full  aupport.  In  IBSl.  tbe  State  leglaUture 
cr— ted  ttM  Interama  Authority  as  a  corporate 
agency  and  In  1B03  the  legislature  memorial- 
ized the  President  to  lend  his  full  support 
to  theprogr»m. 

The  State  road  department  has  pledged  the 
construction  of  interior  and  access  highways 
for  tbe  1,700-aere  Interama  site  located  near 
Miami.  Revenue  bonds  have  been  validated 
and  sold  to  flaence  basic  Improvements  to 
the  land. 

Tke  Interama  Authority  has  obtained  a 
commitment  for  a  t33  million  Community 
Facilities  Administration  loan  to  be  used  to 
construct  the  pavilions  which  will  house  the 
International  eKhlblte.  including  that  of  tbe 
TTBtted  StaUa. 

Interama  Is  ready  to  procaed  wltb  tbe  de- 
vakipiiMnt  ot  an  International  center  which  I 
baUevs  win  further  the  goals  of  the  Alliance 
(or  Progreaa. 

We  an  all  aware  that  Latin  America  Is 
In  ferment  today.  It  Is  a  hemisphere  of 
youac  people — with  half  of  a  population  of 
aM  mllUan  under  a«*  ao. 

Latin  Amedoa  Is  also  experlenctng  unprec- 
edtaotad  populstton  growth  ot  roughly  3 
pacoent  a  jaar.  By  1990  it  is  estimated  that 
tbe  population  growth  will  reach  380  million. 
Tbe  population  Increase,  the  high  number 
of  younf  people  tn  tbe  population,  all  point 
to  tlM  very  piasrtag  need  for  development  of 
ln4aHk7  and  a  matw>e  eooncmy  for  an  area 
vhlcb  torapMly  «rban«ilng. 

T%e  population  growth  means  tbe  job 
force  will  swell  to  vast  numbers — a  growth 
at  mam»  40  nidlaB  panoos  by  im.  yet  with 
oBOy  •  MllllHi  aMve  Jobs,  baaad  on  tbe  pres- 
ent BWplo|iiiiit  sate. 

I  Mn*M  mm  tatanuoaa  ««  be  a  valuable 

tool  IB  aCvaMlsg  tiM  eaMM  ef  the  (»•*  wortd. 

ns  laeattam  tai  ViOfMa  'trUl  make  It  highly 

iiiiilrtMe  tolAttK  AiMrtea. 

Furtbannora,  tbe  estabUsbment  of  Zater- 

vlU  http  provide 
radta 


second  to  New  York  City  In  admission  of 
aJlens  to  these  shore*. 

Most  ot  these  persons  are  Cuban  refugees. 
Although  more  than  170,000  have  entered 
tbe  Miami  area  since  1941,  the  resumption 
of  a  Federal  airlift  on  December  1.  1066.  Is 
once  more  bringing  Cubans  to  the  Miami 
area  at  the  rate  of  900  Individuals  per  week. 
While  many  will  be  relocated,  others  will 
remain  or  return  to  Miami,  either  requiring 
Federal  assistance  or  competing  In  the  tourist 
and  service  Industry  economy  for  Jobs. 

TTiere  are  many  other  reasons  for  sup- 
porting Interama.  I  believe  It  will  be  a  use- 
ful and  valid  program  which  can  lend  val- 
uable assistance  to  our  national  efforts  to 
Join  hands  with  Latin  America  and  find  a 
better  way  of  life  for  all  Americans,  North 
and  South. 

I  urge  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
pending  measure  and  feel  confident  the  Sen- 
ate will  pass  the  bill  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair »  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  en  bloc  to  the  amendments 
oflfered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland], 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bin. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Was  this  vote  on  the 
two  amendments  which  I  had  proposed 
en  bloc  earlier  in  the  day? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
has  been  taken  and  the  amendments  en 
bloc  have  been  approved. 

Mr.  MANSFIED.  Mr.  President,  has 
third  reading  been  ordered? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Moss 

Miindt 

Murphy 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblooff 

Robertson 

Russell,  Oe. 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Slmpeon 

Smith 

Stennla 

Symington 

Xalmadve 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trdln^B 

Williams,  M.J 

WUlUms,  Del. 

Tar  bo  rough 

Touns.  N  Oak. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  anaounce 
thaA  the  Senator  from  Alaska  TMr.  Bart- 


[No.  3  Leg.) 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Bms 

Hlckenlooper 

Bayh 

Hill 

Bennett 

Holland 

BoggB 

Bruska 

Bwweter 

Jackson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

OsitL  W.  Va 

Jordan,  Idaho 

OMTtoOB 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Case 

Kuchel 

Church 

lAusche 

aark 

Long,  Mo 

Oo«ton 

Long,  La. 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

MoCarthy 

IdoClellan 

McOoe 

»«tlan(l 

McOovem 

Blender 
ifrTfn 

Mclntyre 
McNamara 

FMMiln 

Mstcalf 

Fans 

MofUlale 

Pk««>rtcbt 

Mooseney 

Omening 

Men  toys 

Harru 

MorM 

Rltrt 

Morton 

lbtt],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  BniDXCK],  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Iwotnn;]  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business, 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mtjskie],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Russell  1. 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ers],  the  Senator  from  AlaJaama  [Mr. 
Sparkman],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young  1  are  necessarily  alasent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Javtts]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  are  absent  on  oflBcial  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son] Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  confronted  with  a  very  unpleasant 
duty  today.  I  would  feel  much  more 
comfortable  if  I  could  give  support  to 
the  measure  that  is  pending  before  the 
Senate.  Because  of  my  deep  friendship 
with  Senator  Holland,  Senator  Smath- 
ERs,  and  Representative  Peppeb,  if  the 
issue  were  to  be  decided  on  friendship 
and  affection  I  would  have  to  give  It  sup- 
f>ort.  But  I  cannot  give  It  support  on 
the  basis  of  its  merits. 

I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  the  new  "pork  barrel" 
technique  that  has  been  developed  In  the 
Congress  In  the  last  5  years.  The  tech- 
nique is  that  when  there  is  wanted  a  sta- 
dium, and  by  coincidence  there  Is  a  cen- 
tennial or  a  sesquicentennial  celebration, 
a  program  Is  developed  where  the  local 
community  says,  "We  will  promote  a  civic 
center,  and  in  the  promotion  of  the  civic 
center  the  State  government,  the  county 
government,  and  the  municipal  govern- 
ment will  Invest.  And  Inasmuch  as  these 
three  governmental  units  are  making  in- 
vestments we  feel  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  ought  to  come  In 
and  also  participate." 

To  illustrate  what  I  have  in  mind.  I 
would  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
tbe  San  Antonio  program  as  It  has  been 
promoted.  San  Antonio  will  be  cele- 
brating Its  250th  anniversary  within  the 
next  few  ]«ars.  The  local  civic  leaders 
and  government  officials  decided  to  es- 
taUish  a  center.  They  submitted  a  bond 
issue  in  San  Antonio  tor  ttie  approval  of 
the  people.  I  believe  it  was  for  $35  mil- 
lion. Tbe  citizens  approved  It.  Ttie 
State  government  decided  that  It  would 
construct  a  $5  mllUon  building  In  the 
center. 

When  tliose  two  things  were  done  they 
came  to  the  Congress,  liCy  recoUeetlon  is 
that  they  w«nt»d  ttS  mtthon  oxIginaDy. 
bat  that  has  not  as  yet  been  decided. 
In  the  Commtttee  <m  Foreign  Relations 
hearings  were  held.  I  asked  the  witness: 
"TWs  $SS  million  bond  Ittuc  that  pou  say 
theeltlsensof  San  Antonio  mppnmvi  and 
invested,  what  wttl  It  be  used  ferr* 
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The  smswer  was,  "We  Intend  to  buy 
land;  build  a  stadium  and  governmental 
structures  for  the  housing  of  oflQces." 

I  asked,  "What  will  the  buildings  that 
is  to  be  constructed  by  the  State  at  a  cost 
of  $5  million  be  used  for?"  The  answer, 
"For  State  office  buildings." 

The  question  was  asked,  "That  means 
that  San  Antonio  will  buy  the  land,  con- 
struct needed  public  buildings,  and  be- 
come the  owner  of  them,"  and  the 
answer,  of  course,  was  "Yes." 

The  further  question  was  asked,  "The 
State  of  Texas  will  construct  an  office 
building  that  will  be  of  utility  and  will  be 
used  in  the  future,"  and  the  answer  was 
"Yes." 

I  asked  the  question,  "What  Is  the 
building  that  the  U.S.  Government  is 
going  to  construct  with  the  money  of 
taxpayers  to  be  used  for?"  The  answer 
was  "for  an  auditorium." 

What  use  will  the  U.S.  Government 
have  of  the  auditorium  after  the  exposi- 
tion is  completed?    No  use  whatsoever. 

Thus,  the  local  and  State  money  is 
being  used  for  the  acquisition  of  land 
and  the  construction  of  buildings  tiiat 
will  permanently  be  used.  But  the 
money  of  the  U.S.  Government  is  being 
used  for  a  structure  that  will  be  used 
by  the  U.S.  Government  for  1  or  2  years 
and  then  become  the  property,  for  use  at 
least,  of  the  local  interests. 

I  have  already  made  much  about  the 
argument  that  this  pro(>osal  would 
cement  relations  between  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  Central  and  South 
America.  This  argument  was  made  with 
respect  to  San  Antonio.  It  is  made  now 
with  respect  to  the  Miami  project.  It 
was  made  with  respect  to  the  Seattle, 
Wash.,  project.  It  was  made  with  regard 
to  the  New  York  exposition.  It  Is  an 
argument  that  supposedly  has  popular 
appeal — that  If  the  Government  puts  in 
$10  or  $15  million  it  will  contribute  to  the 
development  of  amicable  foreign  rela- 
tions. 

This  particular  argument  is  one  that 
is  used  for  convenience;  in  fact,  it  has 
no  relationship  to  the  merits  whatsoever. 
It  is  advanced  In  committees,  advanced 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  by  some 
seized  as  an  excuse  for  giving  support 
to  the  new  pork  barrel  technique.  I  do 
not  think  I  can  overrepeat  this  proposal. 
If  the  Government  contributes  $9.5  mil- 
lion—instead of  $15  million,  jifter  the 
amendment — to  Florida,  why  does  not 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Montoya]  develop  a  project  for  an 
auditorium  In  New  Mexico?  Why  does 
not  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  develop  one  for  Delaware? 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
ing]  has  already  developed  one  for 
Alaska.  The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  is  In  the  process  of  developing 
one  for  Texas. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr,  GRUENING.  I  am  surprised  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
used  such  a  denunciatory  term  as  "pork 
barrel"  legislation.  It  Is  nothing  of  the 
kind,  so  far  as  Alaska  Is  concerned. 
These  are  worthy,  constructive  projects 
Incidental  to  the  centennial  celebration 


of  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  projects  desir- 
able and  needed  by  a  State  that  during 
92  years  of  Its  stepchlldhood  was  ne- 
glected and  excluded  from  many  of  the 
advantages  that  other  States  of  the 
Union,  including  Ohio,  enjoyed. 

I  noticed  that  in  his  previous  attacks 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress  on  the 
centennial  fund  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
based  his  opposition  on  what  he  termed 
the  small  population  of  the  city  of  Sitka, 
the  city  of  Juneau,  the  city  of  Anchorage, 
and  other  .Alaskan  communities.  But 
he  did  not  make  any  reply  when  he  was 
asked  what  was  the  population  of  Co- 
lumbus, of  Cleveland,  and  of  Cincinnati 
at  the  time  Ohio  came  into  the  Union. 
If  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  only 
give  Alaska  a  chance  to  grow,  we  might 
catch  up  with  Ohio,  or  at  least  secure 
some  of  the  advtuitages  which  Ohio  has 
enjoyed  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  but  which  Alaska  has  been  denied. 

In  Alaska  we  do  not  indulge  in  the 
pollution  of  lakes  and  rivers,  although 
Ohio  has  become  conspicuous  for  its  pol- 
lution of  Lake  Erie,  We  seek  to  keep 
our  beautiful  lakes  and  streams  clear, 
pure,  and  undeflled. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
rather  hesitant  about  pointing  out  these 
facts  with  respect  to  the  Alaska  proposal. 
Sitka,  Alaska,  having  a  irapulation  of 
6,690,  is  planning  the  construction  of  a 
centennial  center  to  be  used  primarily 
for  the  performance  of  the  Alaska  Day 
Pageant.  The  building  will  also  be  used 
as  a  convention  and  exhibit  area. 

Sitka.  Alaska,  has  a  population  of  6,690. 
The  money  asked  for  is  $1,660,000.  That 
amount  is  asked  to  build  an  auditorium 
In  a  town  having  a  population  of  6,000. 
How  can  one  justify  an  answer  of  af- 
firmation to  that  proposal  on  the  basis 
of  reason  and  on  the  basis  of  proper, 
sound  approach? 

Let  us  look  at  the  other  requests  for 
Alaska.  Anchorage,  Alaska,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  66,550.  The  proposed  audl- 
U)rium  is  for  convention  purposes.  The 
amount  asked  is  $5  million.  For  the  city 
of  Anchorage,  having  a  population  of 
66.000,  the  Federal  Government  Is  «isked 
to  build  structures  at  a  cost  of  $5  million. 

How  many  towns  In  the  country  having 
populations  of  6,000  would  dare  to  say 
to  the  citizenry,  "We  are  going  to  build 
an  auditorium  for  convention  purposes 
at  a  cost  of  $1,660,000?"  Anyone  who 
would  make  a  proposal  of  that  type  to  a 
community  of  6,600  p>opulatlon  would  be 
challenged  most  vigorously  by  the  people. 
That  Is  why  I  challenged  the  program 
as  it  came  before  the  Senate  last  fall. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  understand  that  the  people  of 
Alaska  are  prepared  to  match  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  dollar  for  dollar,  show- 
ing that  they  have  a  real  concei-n  and  a 
real  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  for 
these  purposes? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  would  go  to  those 
6,600  people  who  want  a  $1,660,000  audi- 
torium cmd  say  to  them,  "You  are  not 
using  good  judgment.  If  the  Federal 
Government  puts  up  $1,600,000  and  the 
community  matches  it  with  $1,660,000, 


what  are  they  going  to  build  in  that  town 
of  6,600  people: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  talks  about 
Ohio  being  small  at  one  time.  We  did 
not  get  any  auditorium  with  taxpayers' 
money.  Cleveland  has  an  auditorium 
and  a  stadium;  but  the  people  of  Cleve- 
land paid  for  them  with  Cleveland  tax- 
payers' money.  We  did  not  join  the 
parade  of  glee  and  joy  and  come  to 
Washington,  knowing  that  there  is  a 
great  propensity  here  to  give  money  for 
any  and  evei-y  conceivable  scheme  that 
is  concocted  by  fantastic  minds  in  local 
communities. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  If  I  were  a  citizen 
of  Cleveland,  I  would  be  so  ashamed  of 
the  pollution  of  the  lake  front  at  my  door 
that  I  would  not  oppose  the  efforts  of 
other  States  to  develop.  I  would  ask, 
"Why  have  we  not  cleaned  up  this  mess 
which  man  has  created?" 

The  Senator  speaks  about  the  initia- 
tive of  the  people  of  Cleveland  In  build- 
ing an  auditorium.  Why  do  they  not 
show  equal  initiative  in  clearing  up  the 
pollution  In  Lake  Erie? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  asked  that  question. 
Cleveland  has  its  sewage  disposal  plants. 

It  Is  proposed  to  pump  $60  million  into 
the  construction  of  auditoriums.  I  sug- 
gest that  It  would  be  much  better  if  the 
$60  million  could  have  been  distributed 
to  Detroit,  Chicago.  Toledo,  Sitka,  and 
Fairbanks  for  the  Installation  of  sewage 
disposal  plants.  If  priority  is  to  be  es- 
tablished, $60  million  could  better  be 
used  for  constructive  purposes,  instead 
of  for  the  building  of  convention  halls. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  These  auditoriums 
are  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the 
people.  They  will  be  forums  for  public 
discussion,  where  good  ideas  the  propa- 
gation of  which  Is  desirable  might  get 
larger  audiences,  than  they  might  other- 
wise have. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  suppose  so.  Let  us 
build  auditoriums  in  every  town  and 
hamlet,  and  along  every  little  stream  in 
the  country,  with  the  taxpayers'  money, 
which  the  Senator  from  Alaska  so  gladly 
wishes  to  pay  out. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  have,  of  course,  a 
strong  distaste  for  disagreeing  with  my 
good  and  distinguished  friend  from  Ohio, 
whose  leadership  I  have  followed  on  nu- 
merous occasions,  and  whose  conviction 
and  strength  of  conviction  I  have  always 
admired.  But  I  think  I  should  be  re- 
miss if  I  did  not  point  out  that  San  An- 
tonio has  not  promoted  a  federally  fi- 
nanced auditorium  for  Itself.  San  An- 
tonio has  obtained  a  grant  of  only 
$125,000  to  study  the  feasibility  of  Fed- 
eral  participation  in  the  HemisFalr. 
which  has  already  gained  considerable 
financial  support  from  private.  State, 
and  local  sources. 

I  point  out  that  whatever  amount  the 
Federal  Government  may  spend  In  San 
Antonio  for  the  HemlsPaIr  will  be  but  a 
drop  In  the  bucket,  really,  compared  with 
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what  win  be  tpeat  by  private.  State,  and 
local  sources. 

State  and  local  expenditures  will  be 
many  times  over  whatever  amount  the 
Federal  Ooremment  may  spend.  And, 
too,  San  Antonio  did  not  ask  for  an  au- 
ditorium. They  asked  for  a  feasibility 
study  '(irhlch  they  have  gotten  now.  This 
would  be  to  determine  the  extent  of  Fed- 
eral partictpatlon  in  the  HemlsFair. 
which  does  not  necessarily  comprehend 
the  construction  of  an  auditorium,  but 
a  suitable  building  in  which  the  United 
States  may  put  its  best  face  forward. 
It  is  an  exposition  that  would  involve 
all  of  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere.  I 
think  it  would  serve  as  a  stimulus  to 
trade  in  this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  him  that 
it  is  a  fact  that  San  Antonio  came  before 
the  Senate  and  asked  for  a  mere  appro- 
priation of  $135.000. 

Mr.  TOWER.  They  asked  for  (250,000. 
And  after  conference  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lavscks]  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ddaware  iMi.  Williams],  my  dls- 
tingrilshed  senior  colleague.  Senator 
YAaBoiouoH.  and  I  worked  out  an  ac- 
cord whereby  $12&.000  would  be  the 
amount.        

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  basis  of  that  re- 
quest, however,  was  the  contemplation 
of  the  United  States  putting  in  at  least 
$10  mUllon. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  could  t>e  that  amount. 
It  could  be  leas  or  more.  All  we  asked 
for  was  a  feasibility  study.  We  want  the 
United  States  to  look  into  the  matter  to 
see  U  it  is  feasible  for  the  United  States 
to  participate,  and  to  what  extent.  We 
did  not  ask  for  a  certain  amount. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator  un- 
derstand that  Miami  is  asking  for  this 
money  without  a  study? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  not  addressing 
myself  to  the  Miami  issue.  I  am  talking 
about  San  Antonio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Miami  program 
came  in  here  last  January.  It  has  been 
pressed.  No  request  has  been  made  that 
a  study  be  had  to  ascertain  whether  the 
program  is  sound.  In  that  respect,  the 
San  Antonio  program  Is  on  a  much 
healthier  base  than  is  the  Florida  pro- 
gram.    

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCH^.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  In  line  with  that,  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  wrote  a  letter  to  our  com- 
mittee and  recommended  that  the  bill  be 
postponed  until  such  a  study  was  made, 
as  was  done  tn  the  case  of  San  Antonio. 

I  quote  from  the  letter : 

In  ail  Um  drcumatancM  w«  are  unAble  to 
rvoQBUiMXMl  favorabl*  action  on  tbla  l«fUl«- 
tlon  penrtlng  furtber  study  oX  tb«  matter. 

I  beUeve  that  in  this  instance  we 
should  send  the  bill  back  to  the  ecm- 
mlttee  until  such  a  study  has  been  com- 
pleted so  that  we  may  have  a  report  on 
the  feasibility.  I  repeat,  it  is  the  rec- 
ommandatlon  of  the  administration  that 
no  action  be  taken  on  this  bill  at  this 
ttane. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  care  how  vociferous  the  argument  Is 
made  that  these  programs  are  not  the 
consequence  of  a  pork  barrel  operation. 
I  followed  the  history  of  this  program 
since  the  Seattle  exhibit  of  1962. 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  get  a  little 
of  the  background  of  that  exhibit.  The 
bill  came  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign  Relations.  Fifteen  million  dollars 
was  asked  for  the  construction  of  an  ex- 
position hall.  We  Insisted  in  the  com- 
mittee that  the  bill  be  amended  so  as  to 
require  the  construction  of  a  building 
that  could  be  used  for  U.S.  Government 
offices  after  the  exposition. 

The  bill  was  so  amended,  as  I  thought. 
The  exposition  is  completed.  The  build- 
ing is  now  being  rented  for  $1  a  year  for 
exposition  purposes,  after  the  Govern- 
ment put  $10  million  Into  it. 

A  very  interesting  and.  to  me.  a  per- 
plexing smd  confusing  problem  has  de- 
veloped regarding  this  bill. 

Bills  that  come  before  the  Senate  are 
referred  to  committees.  The  commit- 
tees conduct  hearings.  They  receive  re- 
ports from  various  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  from  the  Presi- 
dent's OfBce,  expressing  the  attitude  of 
the  interested  departments  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  concerning  the 
virtue  of  the  bill  being  considered. 

With  respect  to  the  pending  bill,  we 
have  received  letters  from  various  de- 
partments. I  have  here  a  letter,  dated 
October  13,  1965.  from  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  The  letter  is  addressed  to 
Hon.  J.  Wn-LiAM  Pulbright,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
The  letter  states  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  catmot  suppwrt  the  bill.  Al- 
though this  material  has  already  been 
read,  I  wish  to  read  it  again.  The  letter 
states: 

We  beUeve  that  the  information  presented 
to  data  doe*  not  allow  us  to  determine 
whether  thla  activity  la  of  sufficiently  high 
priority  to  warrant  the  Investment  of  922 
mUllon  In  the  form  of  a  community  faclUtlea 
loan  and  an  additional  SIS  million  for  Initial 
creation  and  operation  of  a  Federal  exhibit. 
We  have  had  no  real  experience  with  perma- 
nent fairs  like  Interama. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  particulaur  atten- 
tion to  these  words: 

If  Interama  Is  succeaaful  In  obtaining  Fed- 
eral funds  for  Its  support,  other  cities  of  the 
United  States  might  well  seek  support  for 
more  or  leaa  permanent  ventures  of  the  same 
kind. 

I  respectfully  ask  Senators  who  are 
present  to  ask  themselves  this  question: 
If  this  bUl  is  passed,  is  it  not  likely  that 
other  communities  in  the  United  States 
will  be  coming  before  the  Congress,  ask- 
ing for  gifts  of  money  to  buDd  exposition 
halls?  When  they  come  before  the  Con- 
gress next  year  and  in  the  years  to  fol- 
low, if  this  money  is  given  to  Miami,  how 
are  we  going  to  turn  dovm  other  com- 
munities? 

Try  as  hard  as  I  might  to  persuade 
myself  otherwise.  I  can  only,  in  good 
eonsdenoe,  say  that  those  questions  must 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  If  we 
five  Miami  $9>4  million,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  t\im  down  anyone  else  asking 


for  moneys  to  build  exposition  halls. 
That  has  been  demonstrated  since  the 
argument  that  wsis  made  against  the 
Washington  exposition.  It  was  argued 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] and  myself,  when  the  $10  million 
was  given  to  Washington,  that  If  we  give 
it  to  Seattle,  we  will  have  to  give  it  to 
everyone  else  who  comes  to  the  Congress 
with  similar  requests. 

How  have  they  come  in?  I  wish  to 
repeat  it.  New  York  came  in  and  wanted 
$25  million,  and  we  gave  it  $17  Vz  million. 
Seattle  received  $10  million.  Florida 
wanted  $15  million.  Its  request  is  now 
reduced  to  $9y2  million. 

With  due  deference  to  the  argument 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower], 
I  am  happy  to  commend  him  for  the  fact 
that  he  Joins  in  asking  for  a  study  to 
determine  whether  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  go  into  San  Antonio.  But 
not  the  Miami  people.  They  want  the 
money  given  to  them  without  a  study. 

There  was  a  study  with  respect  to 
Seattle,  Wash.,  also,  and  I  believe  with 
regard  to  New  York. 

But  take  a  look  at  the  New  York  ex- 
position. It  has  proved  to  be  the  worst 
fiasco  imaginable.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  millions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers' 
money  have  gone  into  the  New  York  ex- 
position. Everybody  who  has  studied  it 
describes  it  as  an  absolute  failure.  The 
underwriters  of  New  York  were  supposed 
to  be  reimbursed.  The  city  of  New  York 
was  supposed  to  be  reimbursed  for  the 
moneys  which  it  put  up.  But  the  exposi- 
tion proved  a  financial  failure. 

Now.  the  Miami  people  say.  "Ours  will 
be  a  financial  success.  You  can  take 
our  word  for  it.  Millions  of  people  will 
come  to  Florida.  The  South  American 
nations  will  give  it  exhibits,  and  fiscally, 
when  it  is  all  over,  everybody  will  be 
happy." 

One  group  will  be  happy,  and  that  is 
the  citizens  of  Florida  who  are  In  the 
vicinity  of  Interama,  if  it  attracts  people 
to  visit  or  move  into  Florida.  But  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  the  taxpayers  are  going 
to  be  happy. 

The  prediction  of  great  financial  suc- 
cess is  one  which,  by  compulsion,  they 
must  present.  Without  that  argument, 
their  entire  case  would  fail.  With  re- 
gard to  every  such  request,  the  argument 
will  be  heard  that  it  will  promote  trade, 
promote  amicable  international  rela- 
tions, and  prove  financially  feasible. 
Those  arguments  have  been  made  be- 
fore, and  I  predict  that  they  will  be 
made  in  the  years  td  come,  unless  we 
now  stop  this  pork-barreling. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Alaska  issue 
was  before  us  last  September,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams].  I, 
and  one  or  two  other  Senators  argued 
against  it.  and  we  finally  got  the  amount 
requested  whittled  down  to  $3  mlllloa 
But  while  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  I  were  arguing,  here  was  a  reserve 
of  Senators  from  interested  States, 
standing  side  by  side  like  football  play- 
ers waiting  to  Jump  into  the  fight. 

Such  support  Is  being  received  by 
Florida  today.  Certainly  it  will  get  it 
because  this  is  a  "you  rub  my  back  and  I 
will  rub  yours"  proposition.  They  begin 
with  10  votea— those  of  the  five  States 
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which  have  already  had  these  programs. 
And  as  time  goes  on,  the  situation  will 
grow  worse  and  worse,  because  everyone 
will  want  to  get  his  ladle  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

We  have  a  town  by  the  name  of  Tren- 
ton, Ohio,  which  is  celebrating  its  150th 
anniversary.  It,  like  Sitka,  has  about 
5.000  people.  I  was  thinking  today  that 
I  should  offer  an  amendment  asking  for 
a  $2  million  auditorium  for  Trenton, 
Ohio. 

That  is  not  funny.  It  falls  completely 
within  the  principle  of  what  is  being 
argued  with  respect  to  these  several  ex- 
hibits.   Probably  I  ought  to  do  it. 

I  also  remembered  that  1967,  next  year, 
will  be  one  of  the  anniversaries  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory. Ohio  was  the  first  State  carved 
out  of  that  territory.  We  often  speak 
about  the  beauty  and  strength  of  the 
language  contained  in  the  Northwest 
Territory  resolution,  that  education  and 
religion  shall  forever  be  promoted.  The 
colleges  and  educators  came  across  the 
Appalachians.  They  established  their 
first  two  colleges  West  of  the  Appalach- 
ians in  Ohio,  one  in  Athens  and  the 
other  in  Oxford.  Why  should  not  I 
oome  in  here  and  ask,  in  1967,  for  an 
appropriation  of  $10  million  to  properly 
celebrate  this  important  anniversary  of 
the  passing  of  the  resolution  on  the 
Northwest  Territory? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  it  will  be  20 
yeais  before  the  Senator  will  need  to 
come  in  with  such  a  request,  because 
the  date  of  the  Northwest  Territory  reso- 
lution was  1787. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  I  said  that  next 
year  would  be  one  of  the  anniversaries. 
The  Senator  is  correct. 

The  pioneers  came  down  to  Marietta. 
They  brought  with  them  their  kistitu- 
tlons,  their  courts,  their  churches,  and 
their  schools.  They  built  a  stockade,  and 
within  the  stockade  they  established  the 
homes,  the  churches,  and  the  schools. 
Finally  they  went  out  some  distance  from 
Marietta,  knelt  on  the  ground,  and  said, 
"Here  we  will  build  our  college.  Here 
our  youth  wUl  be  educated." 

Similar  events  happened  in  State  after 
State,  and  I  say  that  would  be  a  very 
appropriate    anniversary    to    celebrate 
whether  It  is  the  200th  or  the  180th, 
whichever  it  might  be. 

I  was  speaking  about  the  perplexity  of 
this  confixt.  The  White  House  sent  a 
etter  here  in  October  1965,  stating  that 
U  could  not  support  this  measure.  It 
has  now  been  argued  on  the  floor  that 
in  October  of  1964,  the  President,  who 
was  then  in  Florida,  said  that  he  would 
support  the  program. 

The  paradox  is  that  the  manner  in 
Which  the  President's  endorsement  Is 
Drought  before  the  Senate  is  complete- 
Jy  lnc3mpatlble  with  normal  processes, 
ine  17  members  of  the  Committee  on 
P'orelgn  Relations,  if  the  White  House  has 
approved  the  program,  were  entitled  to 
DC  mformed  through  the  normal  proc- 
«ses  as  to  the  Judgment  of  the  White 
nouse. 


Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]  that  I  believe  that 
still  should  be  done;  this  measure  should 
go  back  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, and  we  should  hear  in  the  normal 
way  what  the  position  of  the  White  House 
is. 

While  I  am  discussing  this  peculiar 
situation,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  on 
the  ground  of  maintaining  decorum  and 
dignity  alone,  the  measure  should  go  back 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

With  regard  to  the  grant,  why  should 
we  depart  from  all  normal  processes  and 
have  the  Senate  told  that  through  a 
conversation  the  White  House  has  ap- 
proved the  program,  when  the  White 
House  states  by  letter  that  it  cannot  sup- 
port it? 

Mr.  President,  how  has  this  great  pro- 
gram t>een  developed? 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  article  published 
in  the  Reporter  of  May  6,  1965.  and  writ- 
ten by  Richard  Harwood,  entitled  "The 
Miami  Super-Lobby." 

The  lobbyists  are  here  today.  They 
were  here  in  greater  numbers  last  Sep- 
teml>er. 

This  is  the  story: 

On  January  4,  the  opening  day  of  the  89th 
Congress,  Representative  Claude  D.  Peppeh 
of  Miami,  handed  the  Clerk  of  the  House  a 
blU  "to  provide  for  partlclpaUon  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Inter-American  Cultural 
and  Trade  Center  In  Dade  County.  Fla..  and 
for  other  purposes."  It  was  given  a  number, 
H.R.  30,  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  There  It  sits,  a  testi- 
monial to  one  of  the  most  Intensive  and 
imaginative  lobbying  operations  Waahlngton 
ha«  witnessed  In  this  decade. 

Over  the  years,  the  Inter-American  Cul- 
tural and  Trade  Center— better  known  In 
Government  circles  as  Interama — haa  en- 
gaged the  Interest,  energy,  and  political  con- 
cern of  Presidents,  Cabinet  officers,  and  Con- 
gressmen from  60  States.  It  has  been  the 
object  of  a  prolonged  Internal  debate  by 
members  of  the  White  Hovise  staflT.  one  of 
whom.  Klchard  K.  Donahue,  haa  had  a  dual 
Interest  In  the  matter— a  public  Interest  as  a 
Presidential  assistant  until  1968.  and.  more 
recently,  a  private  one  as  a  lobbyist  engaged 
to  ease  Interama's  way  in  Congress  and  with- 
in the  administration. 

Vice  President  Hubkht  H.  Httmphrit  be- 
came an  Interama  missionary  In  the  course 
of  a  bumpy  helicopter  ride  over  Miami  Beach 
last  spring.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
embraced  the  project  one  afternoon  last  fall 
In  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House. 

That  would  be  in  October  of  1964. 
Continuing  retwilng: 

The  Commerce  Department,  the  State  De- 
partment, and  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  have  been  drawn  Into  the  af- 
fair. A  sympathetic  Congress  has  twice  tai- 
lored laws  to  meet  the  needs  of  Interama 
lobbyists. 

Such  widespread  Interest  at  such  high  lev- 
els of  the  Government  la  somewhat  remark- 
able In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
considerable  confusion  over  what  Interama 
Is  to  be  and  why  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  Involved  In  It.  On  one  occasion  It 
waa  promoted  as  a  worthy  project  for  a  $60 
minion  Investment  by  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. 

Mr.  President.  I  depart  from  reading 
and  wish  to  comment  on  this  aspect  of 
the  article,  that  they  wished  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  to  make  a  $50  million  invest- 
ment.  I  suppose  that  failed,  or  they  may 


never  have  tried  to  go  into  it.  realizing 
how  Inept  it  would  be. 

Continuing  reading: 

On  another  it  waa  presented  as  an  antl> 
poverty  program,  to  l>e  financed  by  the  Ar«a 
Redevelopment  Administration. 

Let  me  comment  on  that  method  of 
financing.  An  antlpoverty  program  for 
Miami  Beach? 

I  made  mention  of  that  earlier  today. 
I  have  never  heard  of  Miami  Beach  be- 
ing spoken  of  as  an  area  of  poverty.  My 
information  is  completely  to  the  con- 
trary. Money  is  spent  there  lavishly. 
It  is  known  as  the  gold  coast  of  the 
United  States. 

Continuing  reading: 

More  recently.  It  haa  been  In  the  category 
of  a  public  works  project  In  which  the  Com- 
munity Facilities  Administration  of  HHFA 
has  tentatively  agreed  to  Invest  $22  million. 

That  is  its  present  status.  I  will  later 
point  out  that  this  project  has  been  pro- 
moted for  the  past  15  years.  It  was  not 
able  to  get  off  the  ground,  and  finally 
the  Community  Facilities  Administra- 
tion agreed  to  loan  nearly  $22  million 
on  a  second  mortgage.  But  the  Com- 
munity Facilities  Administration  stated. 
"We  will  not  give  you  the  $22  million 
unless  you  have  an  exhibit  of  the  UJ3. 
Government"  that  will  cost  initially,  it 
was  said,  $15  million— and  it  is  now 
down  to  $9>/2  million. 

Continuing  reading : 

Walt  Disney  envisions  Interama  as  an 
east  coast  Disneyland  with  Ideological  over- 
tones. 

A  newspaper  of  approximately  2  weeks 
ago  quoted  Walt  Disney  as  saying  that  It 
is  proposed  to  establish  a  project  In 
Orlando,  and  not  in  Miami.  In  estab- 
lishing the  project  in  Orlando,  there  has 
been  no  hint  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  asked  for  a  handout. 

Reading  further: 

Commercial  promoters  In  Mljunl  look  on  It 
as  an  economic  catalyst  that  will  add  •!  bil- 
lion a  year  to  their  revenue  from  tourist* 
and  create  100.000  new  Jobs. 

The  definitive  description,  however,  comet 
from  Dr.  Irving  E.  Muskat  who,  If  fortune 
holds  and  history  It  kind,  will  one  day  be 
known  as  the  "Father  of  Interama."  He 
sees,  rising  out  of  a  former  swamp  that  lies 
In  view  of  the  towering  luxury  hoteU  of 
Miami  Beach  a  $600  million  permanent 
World's  Pair  and  expoaltlon  center— with  a 
difference. 

The  unifying  theme — expressed  in  the 
architecture,  the  cultural  facilities,  and  the 
exhibits— will  be  frankly  Ideological,  por- 
traying "the  American  way  of  lUe— progret* 
with  freedom." 

That  is  in  quotation  marlcs.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  were  uttered  by  Mr. 
Muskat  or  not. 

The  article  goes  on  and  labels  this  as 
"Dr.  Muskafs  Mudflat." 

Continuing: 

Muskat  hat  devoted  nearly  8  years  of  hit 
life  to  this  dream.  It  has  been  a  labor  of 
love  and  has  filled  a  void  In  his  own  career. 
Hit  chemical  discoveries  as  a  teacher  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  led  him  to  abandon 
teaching  for  a  career  In  Ind'ottry.  He  moved 
to  Miami  In  1966,  and  In  1958  waa  appointed 
by  Governor  LeRoy  Collins  to  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Interama  Authority.  Interama 
needed  him.  and  3  years  later  he  was  named 
chairman. 
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He  went  there  In  1958.  My  recollec- 
tion Is  that  the  Cooununlty  Facilities 
Administration  was  not  yet  In  existence 
in  1958.  I  feel  I  am  quite  right  that 
Oongre*  passed  the  Community  Facili- 
ties Administration  Act  sometime  later. 
The  point,  however,  that  I  am  trying  to 
make  Is  that  the  promoters  of  this  pro- 
gram have  been  frantically  running 
around  trying  to  find  ways  and  means 
of  financing  It. 

I  read  further: 

For  mora  than  40  yMira,  mercbanta.  Inn- 
kMpcn.  and  poUtlclans  in  liflaml  had  talked 
about  an  Inter-American  trade  center  or 
marchandUe  mart  but  very  little  came  of  It. 
In  the  1030's.  a  group  of  promoters  set  up  a 
private  corporation  and  tried  to  borrow  capi- 
tal for  the  project  from  the  Reconatructlon 
Finance  Corporation.  The  Government  con- 
cluded that  the  project  waa  largely — 

I  call  specific  attention  to  this — 

a  land-speculation  scheme  and  the  loan  was 
disapproved.  Political  interest  was  revived 
during  the  Truman  administration  and  a 
resolution  was  put  through  Congress  giving 
an  •ndoracmant  but  no  material  aid  to  the 
trade-center  concept.  But  the  resolution  did 
encourage  the  State  of  Florida  to  create,  as 
a  Stata  agency,  the  Inter -American  Center 
Authority,  which  In  the  mld-1050'B  tried  un- 
suoceaafuily  to  Interest  investors  In  a  perma- 
nent exposition  center  In  Ulaml. 

That  Is.  In  the  1950'8  they  tried  to  get 
private  Investors  Interested,  but  they  did 
not  succeed. 

I  continue  to  read: 

Ifuakat's  first  real  accomplishment  came 
In  19ei  when  he  persuaded  the  city  of  Miami 
to  turn  over  to  the  authority  a  1,700-acre 
tract  of  swampland  on  Blscayne  Bay.  di- 
rectly Inland  from  the  Miami  Beach  "gold 
coast."  The  city  valued  the  land  at  $8.6  mil- 
lion, a  sum  that  was  to  be  repaid  by  the 
authority  at  an  unspecified  future  time. 
With  the  land  deed  In  his  pocket,  Muskat 
was  In  business.  He  arranged  for  the  au- 
thority to  Issue  sai  million  in  revenue  bonds 
that  were  to  be  secured  by  a  mortgage  on 
the  land  and  to  be  paid  off — along  with  the 
g8,A  million  debt  to  the  city — out  of  revenues 
at  tba  gate  from  the  Interama  exposition. 
Ooodbody  h  Co.  of  New  York  underwrote 
mrui  aold  $8  million  of  the  bonds.  The  re- 
maining $13  mUlion  is  unsold. 

With  $8  million  of  capital,  the  authority 
drained  and  fiUed  the  Interama  site  and 
wound  up  with  a  place  of  real  estate  valued 
at  batweao  $30  mllUon  and  $40  million. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  said  it 
was  valued  at  $60  million.  I  am  going 
to  taka  his  word  for  It.  When  the  1,700 
acres  are  filled,  the  value  will  probably 
be  $150  mUllon.  Yet  they  are  here  ask- 
ing for  a  gift  of  $9.5  million  to  finance 
the  project. 

Tha  problam  waa  that  nobody  with  private 
capital  wanted  to  sink  money  Into  the  In- 
tarama  ezpoalUon.  So  in  1963,  Muskat  and 
the  other  Intarama  promoters  turned  their 
attention  to  the  Federal  government. 

I  wonder  If  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware knows  what  finally  prompted  them 
to  say,  "Perhaps  we  can  get  It  from  the 
Federal  Treasury."  What  occurred  in 
19«3?  How  did  it  dawn  upon  them  that 
the  gxeat  Uncle  Sam  might  have  some 
money  to  give  away?  Was  It  that  new 
laws  had  been  passed?  Was  It  that  the 
lobbyists  were  acting  with  greater  vigor 
and  felt  that  they  could  get  Into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury? 


At  any  rate.  In  1962  they  turned  their 
attention  to  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  In  1962  that  Seattle  came  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment  and  received  $9.5 
million.  That  started  the  parade.  It 
was  later  followed  by  New  York  and 
other  areas.  It  seems  to  be  a  part  of  a 
pattern.  Whenever  any  celebration  Is 
planned,  they  expect  to  come  to  the  Oov- 
emment and  get  a  few  million  dollars. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Seattle  fair  was 
held  in  1962.  That  probably  started  it. 
In  one  way  or  another  word  came  to  them 
that  the  Federal  Government  was  build- 
ing auditoriums,  and  they  said,  "Let  us 
go  down  there  and  see  what  we  can  do." 
Mr.  President,  what  was  one  of  their 
first  acts? 

One  of  their  first  acts  was  to  hire  at 
$1,200  a  month  a  Washington  lobbyist, 
Raymond  M.  Jacobson.  a  yoimg  lawyer 
active  in  Democratic  politics.  He  shares 
ofBce  space  with  John  J.  Flynn,  former 
legislative  counsel  to  Hubert  Humphrky. 
and  had  worked  in  the  1960  Democratic 
national  campaign  as  cui  advance  man 
for  Lyndon  Johnson.  With  Jacobson 
and  meYnbers  of  the  Florida  congressional 
delegation  paving  the  way,  Muskat  began 
a  political  Odyssey  that  has  taken  him 
to  the  pinnacles  of  power  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  the  summer  of  1962,  Muskat  met 
with  President  John  F.  Kennedy  at  the 
White  House  where,  for  almost  an  hour, 
he  held  forth  on  Interama.  Muskat  had 
a  very  ambitious  proposition.  He  wanted 
Kennedy  to  contribute  $50  million  to 
Interama  out  of  Alliance  for  Progress 
funds  to  build  pavilions  and  exhibit  halls 
on  the  Interama  site  for  all  the  nations 
of  Latin  America. 

It  is  lather  refreshing  to  note  that 
nothing  came  of  that  effort. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  not  all  that  he 
was  asking  for  at  that  time. 

He  wanted  an  addlUonal  135  million  In  the 
form  of  a  direct  appropriation  from  Congress 
for  a  U.S.  Oovermnent  pavilion.  The  Presi- 
dent, the  White  House  later  reported,  was 
bath  Ekeptlcal  and  noncommittal.  He  told 
Muskat  to  submit  a  formal  proposal  for  the 
consideration  of  the  State  Department  and 
the  Bureau  of  International  Business  Opera- 
tions of  the  Commerce  Department. 

Out  of  this  meeting  came  an  elaborate 
brochure.  It  contained  a  feasibility  study 
that  predicted  16  million  Interama  visitors 
each  year  and  revenues  of  such  magnitude 
tijat  within  16  years  the  Interama  Authority 
would  have  a  surplus  of  $175  million  on  Its 
hands.  This  document  was  examined  by 
both  State  and  Commerce  Department  ofll- 
clala.  The  State  Department  rejected  out  of 
hand  tlie  proposal  to  use  funds  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, it  was  later  revealed  by  the  Budget 
Bureau,  advised  against  any  Federal  Inveet- 
ment  in  what  appeared  to  be  little  more  than 
an  elaborate  tourist  attraction  whoee  primary 
beneficiary  would  be  the  commercial  com- 
munity of  Miami. 

I  will  pause  for  a  moment  in  the  read- 
ing of  the  document  at  this  time. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  primary 
beneficiary  will  be  the  commercial  con- 
trol of  Miami.    The  burden  of  partially 


financing  it  will  be  upon  the  general  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States. 

Earlier  today  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]  pointed  out  the 
change  of  our  position  in  the  world  in 
the  last  year. 

I  believe  the  President  is  going  to  ask 
today  for  $12  billion  or  $14  billion  to  help 
finance  the  Increased  demands  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  The  Great  Society  pro- 
gram is  also  going  on  in  Its  normally  de- 
signed plan.  The  newspapers  are  carry- 
ing the  story  about  Infiatlon  and  its 
dangers. 

Can  we.  In  the  face  of  those  facts  not 
evaluate  the  priority  that  ought  to  be 
attached  in  the  spending  of  the  money 
of  taxpayers?  Cannot  this  project  wait? 
Why  should  the  Federal  Oovemment  be 
saddled  now  with  lending  $22  million  and 
giving  $9.5  million,  a  total  of  $31.5  mil- 
lion for  the  promotion  of  this  program? 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  now  pre- 
siding. He  did  not  hear  my  reply  to  his 
remarks  earlier  this  afternoon.  With 
respect  to  every  exhibition  hall  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  has  built,  the  argu- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
made  so  eloquently  2  hours  ago  was  made 
by  other  Senators. 

With  regard  to  the  Seattle  exhibition, 
the  argument  was  made  that  it  will  bring 
us  closer  together  with  the  Orient.  We 
were  asked  to  put  in  $10  million  and  the 
orientals  will  come  to  Seattle.  We  will 
rub  elbows.  From  those  visits  there  will 
come  Improvement  of  the  culture  of  the 
citizens  of  both  the  United  States  and 
the  oriental  countries. 

The  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  was  very  moving  and  eloquent. 
But  other  Senators  made  similarly  elo- 
quent arguments,  not  only  on  Interama, 
but  on  Seattle,  the  New  York  exposition, 
and  the  contemplated  San  Antonio  ex- 
position. Those  familiar  arguments 
were  made  on  every  occasion. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  will  be  here 
for  a  long  time.  I  am  glad  he  Is  presid- 
ing now,  so  that  he  cannot  answer  me. 
He  will  be  here  for  a  long  time.  I  pre- 
dict that  the  argument  which  flowed  so 
melllfiuously  from  his  lips  will  be  read 
on  many  occasions,  and  that  those  in- 
terested will  read  what  was  said  by  Sen- 
ator Magnuson,  Senator  Yarborotjgh, 
Senator  Javits,  Senator  Keating,  Sena- 
tor ORUianNO,  and  Senator  Bartlett.  If 
the  argimients  are  laid  side  by  side.  It 
will  be  found  that  they  are  all  the  same 
color  and  the  same  fabric. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  continue  to 
read  this  article.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  In  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Reporter,  May  6,  1965] 
Thk  Miami  Sttpxx-Lobbt 
(By  Richard  Harwood) 
On  January  4,  the  opening  day  of  the  89th 
Congrees,  Representative  Cu^obi  D.  Ptppsx. 
of  Miami,  handed  the  Clerk  of  the  House  a 
bill    "to    provide   for    participation   of   the 
United   States  in  the  Inter-American  Cul- 
tural and  Trade  Center  In  Dade  County,  fl*- 
and    for  other   purposes."     it  was  given  a 
number.  HJl.  30.  and  waa  rvferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.    There  It  sits, 
a  testimonial  to  one  of  the  most  intensive 
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and  Imaginative  lobbying  operations  Waah- 
Ington  has  witnessed  In  this  decade. 

Over  the  years,  the  Inter-American  Cul- 
tural and  Trade  Center — better  known  in 
Government  circles  as  Interama — ^has  en- 
gaged the  interest,  energy,  and  political  con- 
cern of  Presidents,  Cabinet  officers,  and  Con- 
gressmen from  50  States.  It  tias  been  the 
object  of  a  prolonged  internal  debate  by 
members  of  the  White  House  staff,  one  of 
whom.  Richard  K.  Donahue,  has  had  a  dual 
Interest  In  the  matter — ^a  public  Interest  as 
a  Presidential  assistant  until  1963,  and,  more 
recently,  a  private  one  as  a  lobbyist  engaged 
to  ease  Interama's  way  in  Congress  and  with- 
in the  administration. 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  be- 
came an  Interama  mlsaionary  In  the  course 
of  a  bumpy  helicopter  ride  over  Miami  Beach 
last  spring.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
embraced  the  project  one  afternoon  last  fall 
In  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House.  The 
Commerce  Department,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  have  been  drawn  into  the  affair.  A 
sympathetic  Congress  has  twice  tailored  laws 
to  meet  the  needs  of  Interama  lobbyists. 

Such  widespread  Interest  at  such  high 
levels  of  the  Government  is  somewhat  re- 
markable In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  considerable  confusion  over  what  In- 
terama Is  to  be  and  why  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  Involved  In  It.  On  one  oc- 
casion It  was  promoted  as  a  worthy  project 
for  a  $50-mlHlon  Investment  by  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  On  another  It  waa  presented 
as  an  antlpoverty  program  to  be  financed 
by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 
More  recently  It  has  been  in  the  category  of 
a  public  works  project  In  which  the  Com- 
munity Facilities  Administration  of  HHFA 
has  tentatively  agreed  to  Invest  »22  mlUlon. 
Walt  Disney  envisions  Interama  as  an  east 
coast  Disneyland  with  Ideological  overtones. 
Commercial  promoters  in  Miami  look  on  It 
as  an  economic  catalyst  that  will  add  $1 
billion  a  year  to  their  revenue  from  tourists 
and  create  100.000  new  Jobs. 

The  definitive  description,  however,  comes 
from  Dr.  Irving  E.  Muskat  who,  If  fortune 
holds  and  history  is  kind,  will  one  day  be 
known  as  the  "father  of  Interama."  He  sees. 
rising  out  of  a  former  swamp  that  lies  in 
view  of  the  towering  luxury  hotels  of  Miami 
Beach,  a  $500  million  permanent  world's  fair 
and  exposition  center — with  a  difference. 
The  unifying  theme — expressed  In  the  archi- 
tecture, the  cultural  facilities,  and  the  ex- 
hibits— will  be  frankly  Ideological,  portraying 
"the  American  way  of  life — progress  with 
freedom"  and  showing  "what  the  Americas 
(North  and  South)  have  achieved  without 
the  sacrifice  of  civil  liberties  and  individual 
freedom— within  the  framework  of  demo- 
cratic Institutions."  Thus,  Interama  Is  to  be 
an  Instrument  of  American  diplomacy,  as 
well  as  a  means  of  filling  the  cultural  void 
In  the  lives  of  Miami's  transient  and  perma- 
nent populations. 

DR.    MUSKAT'S    MnOFLAT 

Muskat  has  devoted  nearly  8  years  of  his 
life  to  this  dream.  It  has  been  a  labor  of 
love  and  has  filled  a  void  In  his  own  career. 
His  chemical  discoveries  as  a  teacher  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  led  him  to  abandon 
teaching  for  a  career  In  industry.  He  moved 
to  Miami  in  1955,  and  in  1958  was  appointed 
by  Gov.  LeRoy  Collins  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  Interama  Authority.  Interama  needed 
nlm.  and  3  years  Uter  he  was  named  chair- 
man. 

For  more  than  40  years,  merchants,  Inn- 
^^"'  *°'*  politicians  In  Miami  had  talked 
about  an  Inter-Amerlcan  trade  center  or 
merchandise  mart  but  very  little  came  of  It. 
In  the  1980's,  a  group  of  promoters  set  up  a 
private  corporation  and  tried  to  borrow  capi- 
tal for  the  project  from  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation.  The  Government  con- 
cluded that  the  project  was  largely  a  land- 


B|>eculatlon  scheme  and  the  loan  was 
disapproved.  Political  Interest  was  revived 
during  the  Truman  administration  and  a  res- 
olution was  put  through  Congress  giving  an 
endorsement  but  no  material  aid  to  the 
trade-center  concept.  But  the  resolution  did 
encourage  the  State  of  Florida  to  create,  as  a 
State  agency,  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Center  Au- 
thority, which  in  the  mld-1950's  tried  un- 
successfully to  interest  Inveetors  In  a  per- 
manent exposition  center  In  Miami. 

Muskat's  first  real  accomplishment  came 
in  1961  when  he  persuaded  the  city  of  Miami 
to  turn  over  to  the  authority  a  1,700-acre 
tract  of  swampland  on  Blscayne  Bay,  directly 
inland  from  the  Miami  Beach  gold  coast. 
The  city  valued  the  land  at  •8.5  million,  a 
sum  that  was  to  be  repaid  by  the  authority 
at  an  unspecified  future  time.  With  the 
land  deed  In  his  pocket,  Muskat  was  In  busi- 
ness. He  arranged  for  the  authority  to  issue 
$21  million  in  revenue  bonds  that  were  to  be 
secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  land  and  to  be 
paid  off — along  with  the  $8.5  million  debt  to 
the  city — out  of  revenues  at  the  gate  from 
the  Interama  exposition.  Goodbody  &  Co.  of 
New  York  underwrote  and  sold  $8  mlUlon  of 
the  bonds.  The  remaining  $13  million  Is  un- 
sold. 

With  $8  million  of  capital,  the  authority 
drained  and  filled  the  Interama  site  and 
wound  up  with  a  piece  of  real  estate  valued 
at  between  $30  million  and  $40  million.  The 
problem  was  that  nobody  with  private  capi- 
tal wanted  to  sink  money  into  the  Interama 
exposition.  So  in  1962,  Muskat  and  the 
other  Interama  promoters  turned  their  at- 
tention to  the  Federal  Government. 

One  of  their  first  acts  was  to  hire  at  $1,200 
a  month  a  Washington  lobbyist,  Raymond 
M.  Jacobson,  a  young  lawyer  active  In  Demo- 
cratic politics.  He  shares  ofDce  space  with 
John  J.  Flynn,  former  legislative  counsel  to 
HuBEST  HuMPHRET,  and  had  worked  In  the 
1960  Democratic  national  campaign  as  an  ad- 
vance man  for  Lyndon  Johnson.  With 
Jacobson  and  members  of  the  Florida  con- 
gressional delegation  paving  the  way,  Mus- 
kat began  a  political  odyssey  that  has 
taken  him  to  the  pinnacles  of  power  In  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  the  summer  of  1962,  Muskat  met  with 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  at  the  White 
House  where,  for  almost  an  hour,  he  held 
forth  on  Interama.  Muskat  had  a  very  am- 
bitious proposition.  He  wanted  Kennedy  to 
contribute  $60  million  to  Interama  out  of 
AUlance  for  Progress  funds  to  build  pavilions 
and  exhibit  halls  on  the  Interama  site  for 
all  the  nations  of  Latin  America.  He  wanted 
an  additional  $25  million  in  the  form  of  a 
direct  appropriation  from  Congress  for  a 
VB.  Government  pavilion.  The  President, 
the  White  House  later  reported,  was  both 
skeptical  and  noncommittal.  He  told  Muskat 
to  submit  a  formal  proposal  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  State  Department  and  the 
Bureau  of  International  Business  Operations 
of  the  ConMnerce  Department. 

Out  of  this  meeting  came  an  elaborate 
brochure  It  contained  a  feasibility  study 
that  predicted  15  million  Interama  visitors 
each  year  and  revenues  of  such  magnitude 
that  within  16  years  the  Interama  authority 
would  have  a  surplus  of  $175  million  on  its 
hands.  This  document  was  examined  by 
both  State  and  Conunerce  Department  offi- 
cials. The  State  Department  rejected  out  of 
hand  the  proposal  to  use  funds  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress.  The  Conunerce  Depart- 
ment, it  was  later  revealed  by  the  Budget 
Bureau,  advised  against  any  Federal  Invest- 
ment In  what  appeared  to  be  little  more  than 
an  elaborate  tourist  attraction  whose  primary 
beneficiary  would  be  the  commercial  com- 
munity of  Miami. 

A  DEPRESSED  AREA 

This  became  the  White  House  position,  and 
it  was  communicated  to  Miukat.  It  proved 
to  be  merely  a  temporary  setback.     Muskat 


was  soon  back  with  a  new  propoaal.  It  In- 
volved a  $2e-mlllion  loan  to  Interama  from 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  cre- 
ated In  1961  to  combat  unemployment  and 
poverty  in  depressed  areas  through  redevel- 
opment loans  smd  financing  for  public  faclU- 
tles.  Muskat,  accompanied  by  Peppex,  Fab- 
cell,  and  Senator  Hoixand.  explored  this  new 
plan  at  the  2-hotir  meeting  at  the  White 
House  on  AprU  22,  1968.  The  administra- 
tion was  represented  by  Presidential  assist- 
ant Myer  Feldman  and  William  D.  Carey  of 
the  Budget  Bureau.  There  was  no  official 
statement  on  the  administration's  attitude 
that  day,  but  Feldman  later  said  that  his  re- 
action was  "positive."  On  the  face  of  It, 
this  might  seem  curious.  In  the  first  place, 
ARA  had  been  given  only  $100  million  In 
1961  for  public  facility  loans  for  more  than  a 
thousand  counties  Judged  eligible  for  such 
aid.  Interama  wanted  over  a  quarter  of  the 
total.  Furthermore,  Dade  County,  Fla.,  was 
not  exactly  a  depressed  area.  In  fact.  It 
was  quite  ineligible  for  ARA  help. 

One  of  the  principal  Intertuna  promoters 
has  his  own  theory  as  to  why  the  adminis- 
tration seemed  to  take  a  favorable  view  of 
the  ARA  proposition.  "They  were  using  us," 
he  said  recently.  "By  tliat  time  the  ARA 
program  was  in  trouble  in  Congress.  The 
agency  needed  more  money,  and  Kennedy 
didn't  have  the  votes.  He  needed  the  Florida 
delegation,  and  one  way  to  get  them  waa  to 
give  them  a  stake  in  the  bill."  Whether  or 
not  this  was  the  administration's  strategy. 
It  was  a  fact  that  in  1961  both  Senators  Hol- 
land and  George  A.  Smathers  of  Florida  had 
voted  against  the  ARA  bUl,  along  with  four 
of  the  eight  House  members  from  Florida. 

It  also  waa  a  fact  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Florida  delegation  on  the  ARA  Issue  changed 
markedly  after  Interama  entered  the  pic- 
ture. On  June  26,  1963,  Senators  Holland 
and  Smatrers  offered  a  small  amendment  to 
the  pending  ARA  refinancing  bill  which  pro- 
vided that  any  area  falling  to  meet  the  ARA 
eligibility  requirements  could,  nevertheleas, 
get  ARA  money  if  It  contained,  along  with 
substantial  unemployment,  at  least  60,000 
Cuban  refugees.  Only  one  country  In  the 
United  States  met  that  description — Dade 
County.  Fla. 

The  Senate  swicepted  the  Interama  amend- 
ment, Smathehb  and  Holland  voted  for  the 
ARA  refinancing  bill,  and  It  passed.  The 
next  test  would  come  in  the  House,  where 
trouble  was  brewing. 

Republican  Representative  Oliver  P.  Bol- 
ton, of  Ohio,  who  had  followed  the  progress 
of  the  Interama  amendment  In  the  Senate, 
announced  that  he  would  oppose  It  In  the 
House  because  he  suspected  that  Interama 
would  t)ecome  a  center  for  legaUzed  gam- 
bling. Muskat  quickly  went  to  Washington 
for  a  conference  with  Bolton.  They  met  In 
Bolton's  office,  and  when  they  came  out 
Muskat  announced  vrtth  a  smile  that  hence- 
forward Bolton  would  be  "a  real  friend  of 
Interama."  Bolton  nodded  his  head.  "That 
guy."  he  said  of  Muskat,  "is  a  heUuva  sales- 
man." 

But  neither  Muskat  nor  White  House  aids 
could  sell  the  House  Rules  Committee  on 
Interama  or  on  the  need  for  new  ARA  funds. 
Accordingly,  the  bill  died  and  the  Interama 
scheme  collapsed  In  the  autumn  of  1963. 

But  Muskat  was  unperturbed.  Ten  days 
before  President  Kennedy's  assassination  he 
was  back  in  Washington  with  an  entirely 
new  scheme  for  financing  Interama.  By 
that  time,  he  said,  he  had  accepted  the  fact 
that  without  Federal  money  the  Interama 
dream  would  never  be  realized.  Only  a 
large  Federal  Investment  would  give  private 
Investors  In  this  country  and  the  govern- 
ments of  Latin  America  the  assurances  they 
required  before  making  commitments  to  In- 
terama. His  new  plan  Involved  a  $22  mil- 
lion public  facility  loan  from  the  Commu- 
nity Facilities  Administration,  which  would 
be  supplemented  by  a  gift  from  Congress  of 
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f  15  mUUon  to  p«7  for  a  VS.  exhibit.  The 
GFA  moiwy  would  fln*ne«  the  building  to 
booM  the  exhibit  u  well  m  the  Latin  Amwt- 
lean  paTlUona. 

There  wee  a  problem,  however,  with  CFA. 
]uat  ae  there  had  been  with  the  AJIA.  The 
public  facility  loan  program  waa  atarted  by 
the  Kaenhower  administration  mainly  to 
help  finance  water  and  aewer  ayatenu  In 
.■nail  towna,  and  no  community  with  a  pop- 
vlAtlon  of  more  than  50,000  waa  eligible. 
This  seemed  to  rule  out  Miami,  which  had  a 
metropolitan  population  of  more  than  a 
million. 

There  were  a  couple  of  other  problems. 
Was  Interama.  with  Its  Disneyland  featiires, 
a  "public  faculty"  Into  which  CFA  could  put 
moneyf  In  the  past,  CFA  had  been  very 
reetrlctlve  In  Its  definitions  of  "public  fa- 
eUltlee.'*  About  75  percent  of  the  program's 
funds  had  been  loaned  for  water  and  sewer 
projeets,  and  90  percent  of  the  projects  had 
gone  to  towns  of  leee  than  6,000.  There  was 
also  a  quaatloa  about  the  amount  of  the 
propoeed  Interama  loan.  Previous  CFA 
public  facility  loans  had  averaged  $125,000, 
and  the  Mggeet  on  record  was  59  million 
for  a  water  distribution  system  to  serve  Ute, 
Oolo. 

Sidney  H.  Woolner,  who  was  the  CFA  com- 
mflnner  at  that  time,  pondered  these  mat- 
ten  for  a  long  time.  "I  decided."  be  said, 
"tlWit  Interama  probably  qualified  as  a  pub- 
Uo  fMtUty.  We  had  made  other  loans  for 
pabUo  btilldlngs,  The  amoxmt  of  the  loan 
WM  Urge  but  that  was  no  dlsqiudlflcatlon. 
The  real  problem  was  over  the  population 
tequlremaat  la  the  law.  That  raised  a  lot 
ot  legal  queetlona." 

PUTTIMO  TRX  AXM   ON   t.B.J. 

Woolner  dldnt  know  It.  but  steps  were 
underway  to  help  reeolve  theee  doubts. 
HxnaiaxT,  who  was  then  majority  whip  in 
the  Senate,  was  being  drawn  into  the  mat- 
ter. So  were  Prealdent  Johnson,  the  Con- 
graas,  and  members  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  push  began  early  in  1B04.  On  Feb- 
ruary 37,  Freeldent  Johnaon  flew  to  Miami 
for  a  funrtralslng  dinner.  This  was  an  op- 
portunity the  Interama  promoters  were  de- 
termined to  exploit.  Repreeentatlve  Pxma 
was  aboard  the  Presidential  plane  when  It 
landed  in  Miami,  and  he  was  aboard  the 
Prealdentlal  helicopter  when  it  took  off  from 
the  airport  to  deliver  Johnson  to  his  hotel. 
PxprxB  saw  to  It  that  the  helicopter  detoured 
to  the  Interama  site  and,  as  they  hovered 
over  it,  he  gave  the  President  a  full-blown 
pep  talk. 

Within  a  week  after  Johnson's  visit  to 
Miami,  Muakat,  Pxrpxs.  Fasczu.,  and  Sena- 
tor HoixAMD  were  back  at  the  White  House. 
This  time  they  had  a  new  recruit.  Senator 
SMATHXxa,  who  had  previously  taken  only  a 
passing  intereat  in  the  problem.  The  dele- 
gation sat  down  with  Feldman  and  Presi- 
dential AaaUtant  Bill  D.  Moyers  for  4>S  min- 
utes. There  were  no  commitments  at  this 
meeting,  but  Muskat  and  Fkppkx  detected  a 
somewhat  warmer  atmosphere. 

In  ths  meantime.  Senator  Hdmphset  vras 
beginning  to  develop  an  Interest  in  Interama. 
On  April  29,  he  showed  up  in  Miami  for  a 
haUoopter  tour  of  the  Interama  site  with 
Mrs.  Humphrey.  Pxrrxa,  and  Muskat.  The 
view  from  the  air  and  the  persuasive  fervor 
of  PsFPB  and  Muakat  had  an  effect.  Upon 
landing,  RrTSCFBarr  held  a  preea  conference 
and  gave  an  account  of  his  airborne  conver- 
sation with  Pxma: 

"Take  the  whole  delegation  to  see  him 
(Prealdent  Johnson),"  HuMPHaxr  advised. 
"Get  a  half  hour.  Inatst  on  it.  Call  on  him 
yourself,  Claoox.  Put  your  arm  on  him 
good.  He'll  do  it.  I  suggest  you  Just  raise 
the  dickens  about  It  and  you'U  get  your 
money.    Just  keep  pounding  away  at  It." 

The  advice  waa  heeded.  Pxi'na  was  hardly 
back  In  Washington  baCore  Lobbylrt  Jaoobeon 
was  walking  the  corridors  of  Congrees  solicit- 
ing signatures  on  a  petition  to  the  President 


of  the  United  States  requesting  that 
"the  Preeldent  approve  as  a  policy  decision 
a  public  facilities  loan  in  the  amount  of 
$18,500,000  from  the  Community  Facilities 
Administration  *  *  *  to  the  Inter-American 
Cultural  and  Trade  Center  of  Miami, 
Fla."  By  the  middle  of  August.  Jacob- 
son  had  collected  more  than  260  signatures 
on  the  petition,  including  61  Senators. 
Every  State  In  the  Union  waa  represented. 

A  POLXnCAI.   PASTKKXSHIP 

As  the  petition  grew  longer  and  longer, 
HoixAMD  was  biuy  in  the  Senate  removing 
any  legal  barriers  that  might  block  the  CFA 
loan.  On  July  31,  the  Senate  took  up  the 
administration's  omnibus  housing  bill  which 
contained  funds  for  CFA.  In  the  middle  of 
the  debate,  Holland  engaged  in  a  discussion 
on  the  floor  with  Senator  John  J.  Spaxk- 
MAN,  Democrat  of  Alabama,  the  principal 
sponsor  of  the  bill.  They  established  in  a 
colloquy  that  filled  close  to  a  full  page  of 
the  CONoxxaaioNAi.  Bxcoxo  that  Interama 
would  be  eligible  for  a  CFA  pubUc-faclllty 
loan.  According  to  a  source  who  knew  the 
facts,  the  points  they  raised  had  been  sug- 
gested by  Jacobson.  The  housing  bill  passed, 
and  on  Augvist  13,  the  House  also  approved 
it. 

A  week  later  a  meeting  was  held  In  Sena- 
tor Holland's  office.  The  participants  were 
Holland.  Pxppbi.  Fasckll,  Muskat.  and  a 
guest  of  honor — Clarence  H.  Osthagen.  the 
new  Commissioner  of  CFA,  who  had  been  on 
the  Job  only  a  week.  Osthagen  assured  his 
heats  that  he  would  give  his  "personal  at- 
tention" to  the  Interama  loan  application, 
which  his  predecessor,  Woolner,  had  worried 
over  for  9  months. 

One  of  the  Congressmen  came  out  of  the 
meeting  to  declare,  off  the  record:  "We  got  a 
new  broom  over  there — at  CPA — and  started 
■weeping  right  away."  Pkppex  was  so  en- 
couraged that  he  announced  that  "We  may 
not  have  to  go  to  the  White  House  now,  since 
we're  doing  so  well  in  the  Agency — CFA.  I 
may  not  turn  in  the  petition  at  all,  unless 
some  hitch  develops." 

A  hitch  did  develop.  On  September  13, 
Budget  Director  Kermlt  Gordon  submitted  a 
coDfldentlal  memorandum  on  Interama  to 
Walter  Jenkins,  who  was  then  President 
Jolinson's  chief  assistant.  Gordon  was  skep>- 
tical  of  the  Interama  plan  But  the  1964 
political  campaign  was  already  underway, 
and  one  of  Vice  Presldental  candidate  Hum- 
PHXKT's  first  stops  was  Florida.  On  Septem- 
ber 18  In  Miami.  Humphkct  made  a  political 
commitment  to  Interama. 

"This  project."  he  said,  "represents  the 
kind  of  partnership  I  have  been  talking 
shout  •  •  •  a  partnership  with  government 
and  industry  and  private  capital.  *  *  *  I 
have  a  feeling  that  In  next  year's  budget,  you 
win  find  that  the  Johnson-Humphrey  ad- 
nninlstratlon  Is  strongly  In  support  of  It — 
not  Just  by  word,  but  by  deed." 

By  this  time,  Interama's  chief  lobbyist, 
Jacobaon,  h&d  become  HrMPRxxy's  advance 
man  for  the  campaign — scheduling  speeches, 
arranging  for  hotel  accommodations,  and 
lining  up  meetings  with  local  political  fig- 
ures. By  this  time,  too,  the  administration 
was  decidedly  Interested  in  Interama.  On 
October  13,  Johnson  received  at  the  White 
House  a  large  delegation  of  Interama  pro- 
moters. They  Included  the  usual  Congress- 
naen  and  Senators,  accompanied  by  Muskat, 
Haydon  Burns,  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
Governor  of  Florida,  and  McGregor  Smith. 
president  of  the  Florida  Power  Sc  Light  Co. 
The  President  took  them  to  the  East  Room 
for  the  discussion  Later  they  moved  to 
the  Blue  Room  for  drinks  and  more  con- 
versation. During  their  talks,  the  President 
told  his  visitors : 

"If  I  had  to  say  today — but  I  dont  want 
to.  today — I  would  ask  the  Community  Fa- 
cUitiee  Administration  to  give  their  sym- 
pathetic  consideration   to   your   request.     I 


probably  will  do  that  later  In  the  week,  but 
I  want  to  consult  with  one  Cabinet  ofilcer 
first." 

It  la  rare,  to  say  the  least,  for  a  President 
to  make  a  public  statement  on  a  loan  ap- 
plication pending  before  a  Federal  agency. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  even  more  unusual 
to  find  the  signaturee  of  over  260  Congress- 
men on  a  public  petition  concerning  a  CFA 
loan. 

These  extraordinary  preesiires  had  an  un- 
derstandable effect  on  the  agency  involved. 
Milton  Semer,  Deputy  Administrator  of 
HHFA,  announced  on  October  23 :  "So  far  as 
vro're  concerned — and  that's  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  public  facilities  lo&n  program— 
I  can  say  fiatly  that  the  loan  will  be  ap- 
proved." In  the  light  of  subsequent  events, 
Semer's  optimistic  statement  would  prove 
somewhat  premature. 

In  any  event,  by  late  October  Interama 
seemed  to  be  on  the  brink  of  victory  In  Its 
long  and  frustrating  fight  for  money  from 
the  Federal  Treasury.  President  Johnson 
looked  with  increasing  favor  on  the  project, 
and  during  his  last  campaign  swing  through 
Florida — Just  9  days  before  the  election- 
made  another  public  statement.  After  a 
speech  in  Miami  on  October  25,  Johnson 
attended  a  small  party  given  by  the  In- 
terama promoters  in  the  Terrace  Room  of 
the  IXiPont  Plaza  Hotel.  He  was  presented 
with  a  handsome  souvenir  voltmie  that  re- 
lated the  Interama  story.  He  expressed  his 
thanks  and  added:  "I  know  the  deep  In- 
terest that  each  of  you  have  taken  *  *  *  I 
am  happy  that  It  seems  to  be  on  the  way  to 
a  favorable  solution.  Claudk  Pxpfxx  talka 
to  me  about  it  every  day,  and  I  am  going  to 
have  a  little  more  time  now  to  do  some- 
thing else.  •  •  •  I  think  this  is  not  only 
going  to  be  a  wonderful  thing  for  the  VS. 
Government,  and  all  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, but  I  think  it  will  be  a  great  thing 
for  the  progreesive  and  forward-looking 
State  of  Florida." 

With  the  Democratic  victory  on  November 
4,  the  matter  was  apparently  settled.  The 
contract  for  the  CFA  loan  still  had  not  been 
signed  but,  as  Pkppxx  said  that  fall,  "All  this 
Is  the  haggling  of  lawyers  over  details  of  a 
contract  after  the  principals  have  been  told 
to  sign  it." 

a  nakx  on  the  oooa 
Meanwhile,  a  personnel  problem  involv- 
ing Lobbyist  Jacobson  had  arisen.  Though 
his  contributions  to  the  Interama  bUtz  had 
been  considerable,  his  absence  from  Washing- 
ton as  HuiiPHxzT's  assistant  was  unsatis- 
factory to  Muskat;  on  December  4  he  an- 
novmced  that  Jacobeon  had  been  replaced  by 
Richard  K.  Donahue,  who  also  had  excellent 
political  credentials. 

Donahue  was  one  of  President  Kennedy's 
favorites  and  was  a  member  of  the  so-called 
Irish  Mafia  at  the  White  House,  where  he  had 
worked  on  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien's  staff  of  con- 
gressional lobbyists.  But  his  selection  as  the 
new  Interama  lobbyist  had  no  political  Im- 
plications, Muskat  told  the  Miami  Herald. 
Donahue's  Job,  he  explained,  would  be  to 
lobby  In  Congress  for  a  direct  appropria- 
tion to  finance  a  U.S.  exhibit  at  the  Interama 
site. 

Donahue's  employment  brought  into  the 
picture  an  organization  that  could  boast  of 
Impressive  connections  with  the  managers  of 
the  National  Democratic  Party — Joseph  Na- 
polltan  Associates,  Inc.,  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
The  Napolltan  specialty  is  campaign  manage- 
ment and  political  public  relations.  Chief 
White  House  Lobbyist  O'Brien  was  a  Napoll- 
tan vice  president  before  Joining  Kennedy'! 
staff.  The  company  has  conducted  polls  and 
filled  other  political  assignments  for  ths 
Democratic  NaUonal  Committee;  in  1962  It 
managed  successful  campaigns  for  Senator 
Osoacx  S.  McGovEKN.  of  South  Dakote,  Sen- 
ator Tromas  J.  MclNTTxx,  of  New  Hampshire, 
and     former     Gov.     Endicott    Peabody,    of 
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Massachusetts.  More  recently,  it  has  opened 
a  public  relations  office  in  London  to  handle, 
among  other  things,  British  election  cam- 
paigns. The  relationship  between  Donahue 
and  Napolltan  Associates  is  best  described  as 
officially  unofficial:  though  Donahue's  name 
is  on  the  door  of  NapwUtan's  Washington 
office,  be  is  not  a  member  of  the  firm. 

When  Donahue  got  the  Interama  contract, 
he  hired  Napolltan  Associates  to  assist  him. 
NapoUtan'B  Washington  office,  which  Is  run 
by  Mrs.  Caryl  Conner,  was  given  the  assign- 
ment of  working  on  Interama  problems  with 
Federal  agencies  other  than  the  CPA  and  was 
also  directed  to  line  up  support  for  Interama 
among  the  members  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

"We  do  no  lobbying,"  says  Mrs.  Conner. 
"And  so  far  as  I  know,  Dick  Donahue  is  not 
lobbying,  either.  He  was  hired  to  work  on 
the  CFA  loan  as  a  lawyer  for  Interama." 

Donahue's  contract  was,  in  fact,  more  de- 
manding than  that.  It  provided  for  him  to 
bring  his  influence  to  bear  across  the  whole 
range  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  and,  when 
H.R.  30  was  in  a  position  to  move,  he  was  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  Congress.  He  says 
there  has  been  no  reason  yet  for  him  to  regis- 
ter as  a  lobbyist  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House, 
that  he  hasn't  been  concerned  with  Congress 
up  to  this  point,  and  that  when  and  if  his 
attention  is  focused  on  the  legislative  process 
he  will  sign  up  like  any  other  lobbyist. 

In  any  event,  shortly  after  his  employment, 
Donahue  entered  the  negotiations  with  CFA. 
"He  helped  us  on  some  important  legal  ques- 
tions." said  Richard  L.  Still,  the  CPA  chief 
counsel.    "He  made  a  real  contribution." 

By  the  end  of  January,  CFA  was  sufficiently 
satisfied  with  the  Interama  proposition  that 
It  announced  Its  approval  of  a  $22  million 
loan  "to  aid  construction  of  exhibit  pavilions  ■ 
at  Miami,  Fla.,  for  a  permanent  international 
exposition." 

This  seemed  to  clinch  the  matter.  Muskat 
Interpreted  the  announcement  to  mean  that 
Interama,  in  effect,  had  another  $22  million 
In  the  bank.  He  moved  ahead  swiftly,  travel- 
ing to  Latin  America  to  promote  the  project, 
and  recently  hired  six  prominent  architects 
to  design  the  international  area  pavilions. 
They  included  Marcel  Breuer  and  Edward 
Durrell  Stone. 

But  CFA  was  not  ready  to  turn  loose  any 
money.  As  Still  e-tplalned  It:  "Several  things 
have  got  to  happen  before  we  put  any  money 
into  this  project.  The  feasibility  of  Interama 
must  be  certified  by  a  management  consul- 
tant Interama  will  hire  with  our  approval. 
He  is  going  to  have  to  show  tjs  contractual 
commitments  for  private  Investment  in  In- 
terama. Then  Goodbody  [the  New  York  un- 
derwriters] U  going  to  have  to  sell  the  re- 
maining $13  million  in  bonds  which  Interama 
hasnt  issued  yet.  After  all  this  is  done,  we 
make  our  loan.  We  go  when  the  whole  works 
goes,  not  before." 

None  of  these  things  has  happened,  and 
the  Treasury  still  has  its  $22  miUlon.  In  the 
meantime,  Muskat.  Napolltan  Associates, 
Donahue,  Pxppxh,  and  the  whole  cast  of  char- 
acters in  the  Interama  story  are  busy.  HJl. 
30  must  be  passed.  The  State  Department  is 
being  urged  to  create  an  Interama  desk  to 
handle  the  international  ramifications  of  the 
project.  The  Commerce  Department  is  being 
pushed  to  give  its  blessing  to  Interama  as  a 
world's  fair  eligible  for  U.S.  support.  Walt 
Disney's  possible  role  as  an  Interama  investor 
must  be  explored.  Enthusiasm  must  be  gen- 
erated in  Latin  America. 

There  is  obviously  much  to  be  done  be- 
cause, as  Muakat  said  last  month:  "We  are 
going  to  open  Interama  at  10  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  December  1,  1967."  That's  only 
938  days  from  now. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  "We  have  been  argu- 
ing this  question  for  i4>proxlinately  3 
hours.  I  do  not  believe  that  more  than 
10  Senators  have  heard  the  arguments. 


The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  sent 
the  bill  to  the  floor  ot  the  Senate  with- 
out recommendation.  Probably  this  is 
not  correct,  but  it  strikes  me  that  they 
said,  as  did  Pontius  Pilate,  who  said,  in 
effect:  "The  blood  of  this  man  will  not 
be  on  my  hands;  I  will  send  Him  to  the 
people  and  let  them  determine  what  they 
shall  do  with  Him." 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  did 
not  want  to  turn  down  the  project,  but 
it  did  not  dare  approve  it.  I  wish  to  re- 
peat that  it  was  said:  "Stain  not  my 
hands  by  asking  me  to  approve  it." 

They  may  vote  for  it  today,  but  they 
did  not  cast  their  votes  afiQrmatlvely  for 
It  before  the  committee.  That  is  another 
rather  peculiar  situation.  This  bill  came 
from  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
without  recommendation. 

One  might  ask  why  it  was  sent  in.  I 
believe  that  a  part  of  the  answer  is  that 
some  Senators  wanted  to  accommodate 
the  Senators  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland 
and  Mr.  Smathers)  and  allow  them  to  get 
the  measure  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
last  year.  I  am  not  casting  any  asper- 
sions. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course,  the  Sena- 
tor never  casts  aspersions,  and  I  appre- 
ciate that. 

I  ask  him,  for  the  benefit  of  the  rec- 
ord, if  he  did  not  raise  a  point  of  order 
twice  shortly  before  our  adjournment  to 
prevent  this  matter  from  coming  on  for 
action  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  did. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    But  I  finally  relented 
in     order     to     accommodate     Senate 
Smathers    and    Senator    Holland    and 
allowed  it  to  be  voted  upon  without  com- 
mittee   hearing    but    by    polling    the 
members. 

The  Office  of  the  President  repudiates 
the  bill.  The  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee members  refused  to  endorse  it. 

Z  cannot  see  how  I,  at  least  on  the 
basis  of  reasoning,  can  give  my  support 
to  this  measure.  It  is  wrong.  It  would 
precipitate  innumerable  similar  requests 
in  the  future.  If  there  is  any  Justiflca- 
tion  for  the  passage  of  the  bill,  it  is  not 
existent  at  this  time.  Our  dollars  are 
needed  for  far  more  serious  expenditures. 
Mr.  President,  unless  it  is  done  by 
some  other  Member  of  the  Senate,  I 
shall  finally  move  that  the  bill  be  re- 
committed to  the  committee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Just  before  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  started  to  speak,  he  and 
I  retired  to  the  antechamber  and  had  a 
conference  with  Dr.  Muskat,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  authority,  so  that  we 
might  place  in  the  Rscord  a  completely 
accurate  report  as  to  the  1,700  acres  in- 
volved in  the  project,  and  how  the  acre- 
age is  divided  among  the  various  mort- 
gages, and  so  forth.  I  satisfied  myself 
that  we  obtained  a  correct  story,  and 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Ohio  also  had 
the  same  feeling.    Here  it  is,  for  the 

RiOOU). 


Of  the  1,700  acres,  awroximately  700 
acres — a  little  less  than  that.  I  believe — 
have  been  developed — that  is.  by  filling, 
and  the  fill  has  been  stabilizing.  Of  those 
700  acres,  600  acres  are  pledged  to  Good- 
body  as  first  mortgage  security  behind 
the  $21  million  bond  issue.  The  other 
100  acres  of  the  700  acres  have  been  kept 
free  and  unencumbered,  so  that  the 
buildings  to  house  the  U.S.  exhibit  and 
the  Latin  American  exhibits  may  be 
built  thereon,  and  the  Community  Facil- 
ities Administration  enabled  to  take  a 
first  mortgage  on  that  area  with  build- 
ings on  It,  in  support  of  its  loan  of  $22 
million. 

The  other  1,000  acres  are  undevel- 
oped, and  are  divided  as  follows:  700 
acres  of  the  1,000  acres  were  pledged  to 
GkxKlbody  as  further  security  of  the  bond 
issue — that  is,  the  first  mortgage  security. 
Three  himdred  acres  of  the  1,000  acres 
were  kept  unpledged  for  any  use  that 
they  might  be  put  to  in  the  future. 

I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  a  completely 
accurate  story  of  the  matter  which  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lavschk]  and  I 
received  from  Dr.  Muskat.  Both  of  us 
questioned  him  in  some  detail,  and  as 
much  as  we  wished  to.  I  am  satisfied 
that  this  is  the  story. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  is  the  best  infor- 
mation we  have  thus  far  had  available  on 
the  status  of  the  acreage. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  I  believe  that  some  of  the 
confusion  that  has  arisen  heretofore  has 
grown  out  of  the  fact  that  two  areas  of 
700  acres  are  involved,  one  area  of  700 
acres,  or  substantially  that  much,  which 
is  developed,  and  the  other  700  acres  a 
part  of  the  1,000  acres  that  are  undevel- 
oped. Probably  any  confusion  that  has 
arisen  heretofore  has  come  from  that 
fact.  That  is  my  own  feeling.  I  believe 
that  we  now  have  the  correct  informa- 
tion. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President,  do  I 

still  have  the  floor?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  the  floor.  He 
jdelded  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  address  one  ques- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Florida:  Has 
Mr.  Disney  announced  that  he  contem- 
plates building  his  Disneyland  at  Or- 
lando? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Near  Orlando.  It 
would  be  southwest  of  Orlando.  Mr. 
Disney  has  made  an  extensive  purchase 
of  many  thousands  of  acres.  In  connec- 
tion with  his  announcement,  he  said  he 
wanted  to  control  large  areas  of  acreage 
around  his  development,  wherever  he  put 
it,  so  that  he  would  control  the  area. 
This  would  not  be  possible  if  he  located 
his  development  at  the  Interama. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  A  statement  is  cur- 
rent that  $100  million  would  be  Invested 
in  the  Disneyland  project.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  a  hopeful 
statement  that  is  made  in  Florida.  I 
hope  it  is  supported  by  the  facts.  There 
Is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Disney  is  contem- 
plating a  huge  development  there. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  General 
Potter,  whom  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will 
remember  as  the  developing  manager  of 
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the  New  York  World's  Pair,  and  who  be- 
fore that  was  Oovemor  of  the  Canal 
Zone.  He  was  a  major  general  In  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  when  he  retired.  He 
tells  me  that  he  Is  to  be  the  manager  of 
the  development  for  Mr.  Disney,  but  he 
has  not  given  me  any  details  of  the  de- 
velopment other  than  what  has  been  cov- 
ered by  Mr.  Disney's  announcement  and 
what  the  newspapers  have  said. 

Mr.  LAD8C?HE.  That  takes  another 
prop  from  under  the  whole  program,  be- 
cause before  our  committee,  and  while 
this  matter  has  been  pending,  the  argu- 
ment was  made  that  Disney  was  going 
Into  Miami.  But  now  he  Is  planning  to 
go  Into  Orlando. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
IIOMI  In  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
theroU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  uiumlmous  consent  that  the 
order  for  toe  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

Hie  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  pending  measiu-e  be  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations for  further  consideration. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  the  motion  to  recommit,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILIilAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Prerident.  I  shall  be  very  brief .  I  support 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to 
send  the  UU  back  to  the  committee.  I 
believe  this  Is  the  pr(H>er  step  to  be 
taken. 

No  one  Is  questioning  the  accuracy  of 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  that  in  October  1964  he  received 
the  oommttment  of  the  President  to  sup- 
port this  measure.  However,  the  fact 
la  that  in  October  1965,  last  year,  at  the 
time  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
was  considering  this  bill,  the  President, 
through  the  Director  at  the  Budget,  sent 
a  letter  from  the  White  House  recom- 
mending against  the  enactment  of  this 
particular  proposal. 

It  is  true  that  during  this  interval 
there  has  been  an  acceleration  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  an  acceleration  of 
the  cost  of  that  war  with  the  result  that 
we  are  havtng  substantially  larger 
deficits  than  aixybody  had  anticipated  a 
year  or  «>  ago.  TUs  is  reason  enough 
to  ffomtuuua  Bctkm. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  projects 
which  we  oaa  postpone  or  curtail  until 
after  the  war.  Certainly  this  project  is 
not  esMntlal  in  the  face  of  an  $8  to  $10 
btttlcndeflelt. 


This  project  was  first  proposed  in  1950. 
It  has  been  batted  around  the  Congress 
for  the  past  several  years.  There  Is  no 
urgency  so  far  as  its  Immediate  enact- 
ment Is  concerned. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  In  the  past  5  years  we  have  been 
operating  at  an  ever  expanding  deficit. 
As  I  pointed  out  a  couple  of  days  ago, 
the  deficit  for  the  past  5  years  has  aver- 
aged a  little  over  $6  billion  a  year,  or 
approximately  $25  million  a  day  figur- 
ing a  5-day  workweek. 

We  cannot  continue  to  pyramid  these 
deficits  on  top  of  one  another  without 
the  occurrence  of  catastrophic  inflation. 

The  administration  and  most  Senators 
have  been  giving  much  lipservice  to  the 
cutting  back  of  nonessentials.  This  Is  a 
nonessential  expenditure,  and  now  is  the 
time  to  start  economizing. 

The  argiunent  has  been  made  that  this 
bill,  if  enacted,  would  provide  many 
Jobs  for  the  Miami  area.  I  have  as  yet 
to  hear  that  Miami  Is  a  poverty-stricken 
area.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
the  people  in  that  area.  I  like  to  visit 
there;  but  it  Is  not  my  impression  that 
they  are  walking  the  streets  in  poverty. 
That  argument  does  not  stand.  If  they 
need  assistance  under  the  poverty  pro- 
grson  let  the  request  be  on  that  basis, 
but  let  us  not  provide  for  a  $30  million 
permanent  exposition  on  the  basis  that 
it  would  cure  poverty  in  the  Miami  area, 
an  area  which  contains  more  riches  than 
most  other  sections  of  the  country. 

We  have  helped  Florida  with  its  Cuban 
problem  under  other  measures,  and  will 
continue  to  help  it.  But  this  Is  not  a 
poverty  program.  Furthermore,  if  It 
were  a  poverty  program  the  President 
certainly  would  not  be  objecting  to  the 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

We  must  remember  as  we  vote  on  the 
bill  that  we  are  not  merely  voting  $9.5 
million.  If  we  should  approve  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  $9.5  milUon  we  would 
automatically  trigger  into  operation  $22 
million  from  the  community  facilities 
program  to  erect  some  buildings  for  our 
Latin  American  neighbors  so  that  they 
may  participate  in  this  expoeition. 

We  are  really  voting  on  $31.5  million  at 
a  time  when  we  do  not  have  the  money 
and  when  we  are  all  bewailing  the  fact 
that  we  are  running  into  deficits  and 
wondering  what  we  can  do  about  it. 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  start  econo- 
mizing; if  we  are  reaUy  trying  to  curtail 
expenditures,  now  Is  the  time  to  do  It. 
I  point  out  to  show  the  need  for  further 
study,  that  the  $21  million  in  first  mort- 
gage bonds  which  are  being  sold  privately 
are  sold  tax  exempt.  The  first  mortgage 
on  the  1,716  acres  of  land  is  at  5 '4  per- 
cent tax-exempt  Interest,  and  they  sold 
at  95  percent  of  par. 

In  addition.  It  is  prc^xised  that  we  give 
them  a  $9.5  million  grant  and  a  $22  mil- 
lion 4  percent  second  mortgage  loan. 
That  Is  certainly  not  the  proper  way  to 
finance  a  project  if  It  Is  economically 
sound.  There  Is  still  too  much  confusion 
as  to  the  status  of  the  various  mortgages. 
The  administration,  through  the  Budg- 
et Biu-eau.  recommended  that  the  bill  be 
postpozied  until  a  complete  study  as  to 
the  feasibility  of  the  project  could  be 


had  and  a  report  made  to  Congress. 
That  Is  the  very  least  we  can  do. 

For  that  reason  I  hope  that  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  recommit 
the  bill  will  be  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tors are  entitled  to  their  day  In  court. 
They  have  had  that  day.  This  measure 
was  sought  to  be  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  several 
occasions.  On  two  occasions  it  was 
drawn  out  to  the  point  at  which  there 
was  not  a  majority  present.  That  oc- 
curred just  before  the  matter  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  shortly  before  our 
tidjoumment  last  fall. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio,  as  was  his 
complete  right,  made  a  point  of  order 
against  the  further  continuance  of  the 
committee  meeting  and  called  off  the 
meeting,  which  prevented  consideration. 

Then,  when  the  bill  finally  came  to 
the  Senate  without  recommendation— 
and  that  was  the  only  way  it  could  have 
gotten  out  of  the  committee  because  of 
the  situation  there — the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  as  was  his  complete  right. 
raised  a  point  of  order  and  would  not 
permit  It  to  be  considered. 

The  measure  had  been  argued  at 
length  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — I  be- 
lieve the  Record  will  show — for  some 
hours  on  that  day  and  on  preceding 
days.  The  measure  was  argued  at  some 
length  yesterday  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  It  has  been  argued  today  for  3 
or  4  hours.  It  would  be  a  travesty  to 
recommit  the  measure  imder  those  con- 
ditions. 

I  shall  not  move  to  lay  the  motion  on 
the  table,  but  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  not  agree  to  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit, so  that  we  may  proceed. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS  (when  his  name  was 
called ) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ERs  ] .  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "nay';  if  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  ( Mr.  Bart- 
LETT],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  BuRDicK],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Ihoottb],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magntison],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI,  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  CawwonI,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gorb],  the  Senator  from 
New  Yortt  [Mr.  Kewhedt],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
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Russell],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnttson].  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
Gke],  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Russell]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  vote  "nay,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  "yea." 

Mr,.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
'Mr.  Miller]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son] is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  .  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  would 
vote  "nay  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  20, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 

[No.  4  Leg.] 
YEAS — 20 
Bennett  Fannin  Mundt 

Boggs  Pong  Proxmlre 

Clark  Fulbrlght  SaltonstaU 

Cotton  Jordan,  Idaho     Scott 

Curtis  Kuchel  SlmpwDn 

Domlnlck  Lausche  WlUlams,  Del 

Douglas  Mclntyre 

NAYS— 57 

Hlckenlooper  Murphy 

Hill  Neuberger 

Holland  Pastore 

Hruska  Pell 

Jackson  Prouty 

Jordan,  N.C.  Randolph 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bass 

Bayh 

Brewster 

Byrd,  Va.  _.  ^ 

Byrd.  W.  Va.        Kennedy,  Mase.  RTblcoff' 

Carlson  Long,  Mo.  Robertson 

C»se  Long,  La.  Rus«eU,  Qa. 

Church  Mansfield  Smith 

Dodd  McCarthy  StennU 

Eaatland  McClellan  Symington 

Blender  McOovern  Talmadge 

Ervln  Metcalf  Thurmond 

Oruenlng  Mondale  Tower 

Harris  Monroney  Tydlngs 

2*"  Montoya  Williams.  N.J. 

Hartke  Morse  Yarborough 

Hayden  Morton  Young,  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING— 23 

Inouye  Muskie 

Javlta  NelBon 
Kennedy,  N.Y.    Pearson 

Magnuson  Russell,  S.C. 

McOee  Smathers 

McNamara  Sparkman 

Miller  Young,  Ohio 
Moes 


AUott 

Bartlett 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Cooper 

Dlrksen 

Oore 

So  Mr.  Lausche 's  motion  to  recommit 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
to  recommit  was  rejected  be  recon- 
sidered. 

cxn (3 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of  the 
bill. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bin  was  read  the  third  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
having  been  read   the  third  time,   the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smathers). 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  KUCHEL  (after  having  voted  In 
the  negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
lett], the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [IVlr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNakara],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskh],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neu- 
berger], the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers].  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett]  ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iNOxnrE],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  McGee],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Russell] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  YounoI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 


Rhode  Island  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  jAvrrs],  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son] is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  .  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  would 
vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  position  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Kuchel]  has  been  previously 
announced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  58, 
nays  18,  as  follows: 


[No.  6  Leg] 

YEAS--M 

Aiken 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

Anderson 

HlU 

Murphy 

Ban 

Holland 

Pell 

Bayh 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Rlblcofl 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kennedy,  Maai 

.  Rot)ert«on 

Carlson 

Long,  Mo. 

RuaMll,  Oa. 

Caae 

Long,  La. 

Smith 

Church 

Mansfield 

StennU 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Symington 

EasUand 

McCleUan 

Talmadge 

Bllender 

McOovern 

Thurmontf 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Oruening 

Mondale 

Tydlngs 

Harris 

Monroney 

WllURms.  N.J. 

Hart 

Montoya 

Yarborough 

Hnrtke 

Mors« 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hayden 

Morton 
NATS— 18 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Mow 

Boggs 

Fong 

Proxmlre 

Ootton 

Fulbrlght 

Sal  ton«  tall 

CurtU 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Scott 

Domlnlck 

Lausche 

Simpson 

Douglas 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  Dal. 

NOT  VO'i'INO— 26 

AUott 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Javits 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pastore 

Burdlck 

Kuchel 

Pearson 

Cannon 

Ruseell.  S.C. 

Clark 

McOee 

Smathers 

Cooper 

McNamara 

Sparkman 

Dlrksen 

Miller 

Young.  Ohio 

Oon 

Muskie 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  30)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNicK],  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 


NATIONAL  SKI  WEEK 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   to   call   up   House 
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Joint  Resolution  767  for  tmmediate  con- 
liillerstlon. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  Lboislativk  Clxek.  A  resolution 
(HJ.  Res.  767)  authorizing  the  Presl- 
doit  to  proclaim  National  Ski  Week. 

The  ACHNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

T^iere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOMINTCK.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  simple  Joint  resolution,  which 
proclaims  January  21  to  January  30, 
1966,  inclusive,  as  "National  Ski  Week." 

It  is  in  recognition  of  the  tremendous 
growth  in  skiing  all  over  the  country. 
Skiing  has  great  recreational  value  and 
is  a  family  sport 

It  has  significant  implications  with  re- 
spect to  the  Olympics  and  our  ability  to 
compete  with  other  nations. 

It  has  great  economic  value  in  many 
areas  of  our  country  which,  if  they  did 
not  have  skiing  facilities,  might  be  mar- 
ginal areas.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
Steve  Knowlton,  president  of  Ski  Coun- 
try, n.S.A.,  recommended  this  recogni- 
tion. The  Joint  resolution  has  gone 
through  the  House.  It  is  brought  up  in 
the  Senate  under  the  name  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  [Mr.  DiUKsznl .  It  is  some- 
thing which  we  can  encourage  in  keeping 
with  our  program  of  physical  fitness,  as 
well  as  trying  to  do  something  to  encour- 
age private  enterprise  and  to  provide 
needed  economic  resources  in  areas 
which  otherwise  would  be  marginal 
areas. 

I  am  speaking  of  Colorado  in  particu- 
lar, but  I  see  standing  on  their  feet  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  MANsnxLD], 
on  my  left.  and.  on  my  right,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  CMr.  Ancxif].  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  .  and  other 
Senators  who  are  Interested  in  skUng, 
so  I  am  sure  this  Joint  resolution  win 
be  greeted  with  acclaim. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Colorado  has  offered 
measures  in  an  attempt  to  get  this  done. 
We  DOW  have  succeeded.  I  am  pleased 
that  we  in  Colorado,  as  well  as  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  have  been  able  to 
sponsor  and  promote  the  sport  of  skiing. 

Mr.  PROXJTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROtmr.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  support  this  Joint  resolution. 
As  everyone  knows,  my  StaUe  of  Vermont 
leads  the  Nation  In  skiing.  Many  de- 
votees of  the  sport  travel  600  miles  or 
more  Just  to  spend  a  weekend  on  Ver- 
mont's snowy  slopes.  We  have  42  ski 
areas  In  operation,  with  trails  ranging 
ftxxn  the  gentle,  for  the  beginner,  to 
what  I  would  consider  terrifying,  for  the 
expert.  Vermont  is  one  of  the  few  States 
east  at  the  Mlsslsrippl  that  can  boast 
areas  of  ISO-lneh  annual  snowfall,  and 
over  90  percent  of  the  State  receives 
more  than  60  inches  a  year. 

As  tr«rel  has  become  easier  the  num- 
ber of  skiers  coming  to  Vermont  has  in- 
ereaaed  greatly.  I  xmderstand  the  Grey- 
hound Bus  Co.  offers  special  weekend 


"Ski  Vermont"  tours  for  extremely  low 
fares,  from  New  York  City,  and  I  suppose 
other  companies  and  the  railroads  and 
airlines  do  the  same.  To  cope  with  this 
influx  of  ski  fans  the  people  of  Vermont 
have  built  some  of  the  finest  ski  ac- 
commodations in  the  world.  Vermont's 
ski  lodges  feature  the  rustic  atmosphere 
of  birch  logs  crackling  in  an  open  fire- 
place, and  yet  the  lodging  facilities  are  as 
modem  as  those  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  country.  Excellent  restaurants, 
good  entertaixunent,  and  a  wide  range  of 
gift  and  antique  stores  insure  that  the 
Vermont  visitor  has  an  unforgettable 
vacation,  whether  it  be  in  ski  season  or 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  Many 
Vermont  visitors  come  home  loaded 
down  with  bundles  of  Vermont  maple 
products,  Vermont  cheese,  Vermont 
handcrafts,  and  a  whole  host  of  Vermont- 
made  products  that  make  genuinely  ap- 
preciated gifts. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  has  been  to 
our  Oreen  Mountain  State  to  ski,  to  flsh, 
or  Just  to  loaf  has  experienced  the  subtle 
but  compelling  effect  we  sometimes  call 
"Vermont  narcosis."  I  believe  it  was 
Bernard  DeVoto  who  once  said  words  to 
the  effect  that:  'Whenever  I  travel  in 
Vermont,  It  la  as  if  I  were  going  to  my 
own  place."  There  is  something  about 
Vermont  that  brings  an  emotion  to  every 
visitor  who  drlnlcs  in  our  majestic  moun- 
tain vistas,  our  sparkling  lakes,  the 
flaming  colors  of  our  maple,  birch,  and 
spruce  forests  In  October,  and — perhaps 
more  than  anything  else — the  simplicity 
and  charm  of  the  Vermont  way  of  Ufe. 
I  know  of  many  a  man  who,  after  his 
first  visit  to  Vermont,  vowed  to  come 
back  and  make  It  his  home,  enchanted 
by  what  he  found  there.  Many  of  those 
who  first  come  to  ski  Vermont's  slopes 
decide  to  buy  a  cabin  or  an  A  frame  or 
an  old  farmhouse,  use  it  for  all-seaison 
vacations,  and  later  move  In  to  enjoy  the 
years  of  their  retirement  with  the 
friends  they  have  made. 

Mr.  President,  the  Vermont  Develop- 
ment Department  in  Montpelier  pub- 
lishes a  handy  booklet  called  Vermont 
Skiing  Guide,  wliich  describes  all  of 
Vermont's  ski  areas  and  the  equipment 
at  each  one.  I  would  be  happy  to  make 
copies  available  to  anyone  interested  in 
making  a  ski  trip  to  my  State  this  win- 
ter. There  is  also  a  magazine  entitled 
Vermont  Skiing,  which  features  some 
excellent  color  photography  along  with 
complete  Vermont  ski  Information  and  a 
list  of  available  accommodations.  The 
winter  1965-86  issue  can  be  obtained  for 
50  cents  by  writing  to  Vermont  Skiing, 
Box  644,  Montpelier.  Vt.  In  Wsishing- 
ton,  snow  information  for  a  number  of 
Vermont  ski  areas  is  available  from  the 
3kl  Shop,  located  in  the  Hecht  Co. 

I  again  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado,  whose  State  is 
one  of  the  leading  ski  States  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  area,  for  permitting 
me  to  say  these  words  in  support  of  the 
National  Ski  Week  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Vermont  make 
that  statement.  I  do  not  know  the  facts 
when  it  comes  to  exact  numbers,  or  any- 
thing else  like  that,  but  I  am  delighted 


by  the  fact  that  in  sponsoring  this  res- 
olution we  are  doing  something  to  pro- 
mote interest  in  skiing. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  en- 
courage the  Senate  to  consider  and  adopt 
the  joint  resolution,  H.J.  Res.  767,  which 
would  authorize  the  President  to  pro- 
cl&ixa  the  week  of  January  21  through 
January  30  as  National  Ski  Week. 

Those  of  us  from  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming fully  support  this  resolution,  and 
urge  all  ski  enthusiasts  to  come  to  Wy- 
oming, the  winter  wonderland. 

Big  Wyoming  has  12  major  ski  areas 
that  are  exciting  to  any  skier,  whether 
he  be  the  expert  or  the  novice.  We  have 
the  facilities,  the  transportation,  and  the 
beauty  that  no  other  State  has  in  offer- 
ing skiing  opportunities  for  sporting  en- 
thusiasts. 

Wyoming's  winter  wonderland  can 
make  a  complete  and  exciting  winter  va- 
cation. While  you  are  there  skiing,  you 
can  see  cutter  racing  in  several  of  our 
Wyoming  towns,  where  matched  teams 
of  expensive  thoroughbreds  pull  stream- 
lined cutters,  at  breakneck  speeds,  down 
the  main  streets — providing  excitement 
and  color. 

If  you  so  desire,  you  can  go  ice  fishing, 
or  go  on  a  snapshoot,  or  you  can  rent  a 
snow  vehicle  and  go  on  excursions 
through  the  frosted  land  of  fairytale 
beauty. 

Wyoming  offers  big  ski  opportunities 
from  November  through  April.  Our 
slopes,  offering  Incomparable  conditions, 
are  the  biggest  and  newest  in  the  United 
States.  We  have,  in  the  Jackson  Hole  ski 
area,  the  greatest  vertical  rise  in  the 
country — 4,135  feet. 

Wyoming's  abundant  winter  fun  is 
provided  in  powder  snow  country  at  its 
greatest.  The  Tetons,  the  Big  Horns, 
the  Wind  River,  and  the  Snowy  Range 
provide  the  greatest  mountains  for  skiing 
In  the  world.  I  invite  the  Nation  to  ski 
where  the  choice  of  trails  and  slopes  is 
as  broad  as  the  outdoors. 

Wyoming  is  particularly  proud  of  the 
skiing  opportiuiities  that  have  been 
added  this  year,  in  the  beautiful  and 
scenic  area  of  Jackson  Hole,  which  is 
surrounded  by  the  rugged  Grand  Tetons, 
snowcapped  the  year  around,  awesome  In 
size,  and  inspiring  in  beauty.  And,  tow- 
ering 7.000  feet  above  the  valley  floor,  is 
the  majestic  Grand  Teton.  You  will  find 
yourself  thinking  of  the  descriptive 
word,  "breathtaking,"  and  that  is  exact- 
ly what  it  is. 

Eleven  miles  northwest  of  Jackson, 
Wyo.,  there  has  been  built  one  of  the 
world's  largest  and  most  attractive  ski 
developments,  Teton  Village. 

Here  you  will  find  an  aerial  tramway 
that  Is  2^  miles  long,  with  a  rise  of 
4,100  feet;  a  beginners'  double  chair- 
Uft,  two  other  double  chalrlifts.  3,300 
and  4,350  feet  long,  respectively.  The 
total  uphill  capacity  of  this  new  ski  area 
is  3,235  persons  per  hour.  Here  is  skiing 
at  its  best,  for  the  novice,  the  intermedi- 
ate, the  advanced,  the  expert,  and  for 
the  one  who  seeks  touring  adventure. 
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No  place  else  can  you  find  the  majestic 
beauty  and  the  challenge  of  skiing  In 
powder  snow. 

I  invite  the  skiers  throughout  the  Na- 
tion to  come  to  Wyoming,  to  visit  this 
new  Teton  Village  or  the  other  great 
skiing  spots  in  Wyoming — whether  it  be 
at  Teton  Pass,  Snow  King,  Medicine 
Bow,  Sinks  Canyon,  Happy  Jack,  Snowy 
Range.  Hogadon,  Antelope  Butte,  Pine- 
dale,  Meadowlark,  or  the  Sleeping  Giant. 
If  you  want  to  ski,  come  to  big  Wyoming, 
the  wonderful  winter  wonderland. 

Last  Sunday,  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star  featured  a  story  on  Wyoming's  ski- 
ing opportunities  in  the  "powdered 
snow."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  January  16 
story.  "Jackson  Hole  Powder  Makes  Flier 
of  Skier." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New    Dimension — Jacksok    Hole   Powdee 

Makes  Flier  or  Skieb 

(By  Gladys  Reckley) 

Jackson  Hole,  Wto. — Skiing  powder,  rath- 
er than  packed  slopes,  is  a  new  dimension 
In  skiing.  "It's  like  flying  Instead  of  driv- 
ing," says  Pepl  Stlegler,  Austria's  gold  medal- 
ist. 

The  world  champion  skier — he  won  the  ti- 
tle In  1964  Olympic  downhill  competition — 
heads  the  ski  school  at  one  ot  the  newest 
and  most  promising  American  areas,  Jack- 
son Hole.  In  Wyoming's  Grand  Teton  Moun- 
tains. 

Stlegler  lights  up  when  he  talks  about  the 
powder  that  enticed  him  from  his  Job  as 
coach  of  Austria's  1966  Olympic  team  to  the 
majestic  Tetons. 

He  says  skiing  rules  virtually  don't  apply 
to  powder.  "If  It's  very  light  you  keep  a  nor- 
mal position,  and  for  heavier  powder,  you 
set  back  on  your  skis  and  keep  the  tips  up. 

"You  can  make  all  kinds  of  turns  •  •  • 
you  can  do  everything  In  powder.  The  more 
It  settles,  the  harder  It  Is  to  turn,"  he  says. 

"A  PARADISE" 

The  28-year-old  sklmeister  from  Linz,  Atis- 
trla,  says  It  takes  a  good  parallel  skier  and 
some  practice  for  powder.  "It's  a  special 
kind  of  feeling.    It's  just  a  paradise." 

Stlegler  says  about  95  percent  of  skiers 
don't  like  powder  because  the  danger  of  In- 
jury Is  greater. 

In  powder,  weight  Is  on  both  skis,  he  ex- 
plains. Momentum,  terrain,  and  leg  action 
are  utilized  instead  of  body  action.  Skis 
must  remain  parallel  so  they  turn  as  one 
•ki. 

"The  real  fun  of  skiing  Is  a  steep  moun- 
tain and  powder."  says  Stlegler. 

U.S.  SKIERS  IMPRESSING 

He  says  America  Is  developing  some  really 
good  skiers.  He's  convinced  the  U.S.  team 
"Is  going  to  do  well"  In  this  year's  Olympics, 
but  declines  any  predictions. 

"Americans."  he  says,  "want  to  win  every- 
thing. You  think  you  should  be  the  beet, 
but  you  have  to  work  from  the  bottom  up. 

"In  Austria,  skiing  Is  a  volks  sport  •  •  • 
a  sport  of  the  people   •    •   •  everybody  skis." 

He  classifies  Jim  Huegs  as  one  of  Amer- 
ica's excellent  skiers,  and,  he  says,  American 
girl  skiers  have  always  been  good. 

He  says  easterners  are  good  In  slalom,  but 
not  as  good  downhill  as  westerners.  Eastern- 
ers dont  have  the  terrain,  he  says. 

Jackson  Hole  expects  to  offer  the  best 
terrain  west  of  the  Alps  when  its  aerial  tram- 
way Is  completed.  But.  like  any  major  proj- 
ect, this  one  has  had  Its  problems  and  they 
nave  cost  two  workmen  their  Uvea. 


coNSTHircnoM  dilated 

The  tram's  construction  hoist  has  failed 
twice,  delaying  completion  of  the  Job  until 
March  or  April. 

The  tram  will  rocket  63  skiers  214  miles  to 
a  Grand  Teton  peak  xirlth  a  vertical  rise  of 
4,135  feet.  The  sMable  terrain  on  packed 
and  powdered  snow  should  challenge  and 
delight  the  most  expert  skiers. 

The  prospect  of  putting  skiers  on  the  loft- 
iest of  American  ski  slopes  makes  lesser  slopes 
seem  tame  to  Jackson  Hole's  developers. 

Paul  McColllster  and  Alex  Morley,  both 
enthusiastic  skiers,  shuss  the  slopes  dally. 
But.  they  say  the  present  Teton  skiing  serv- 
iced by  a  2.200-foot  double-chair  lift,  Is  no 
more  than  Is  available  at  any  good  ski  area 
such  as  Aspen  or  VaU. 

At  the  base  of  the  slopes  Is  the  beginning 
of  Teton  Village.  The  self-contained  village, 
with  a  modified  Alpine  motif,  is  expected  to 
be  completed  within  5  years. 

The  Jackson  Hole  Corp.  building  and  two 
lodges  opened  Saturday.  But  plenty  of  ac- 
commodations are  available  in  the  resort 
town  of  Jackson.  12  miles  from  the  area. 

McColllster  says  that  when  the  village  Is 
completed  it  will  be  comprised  of  35  'commer- 
cial buildings,  20  condominiums,  and  100 
private  homes. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  facilities  will  be  lodges, 
and  the  remainder  will  provide  recreation 
and  all  community  services. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
fMr.  DoMiNicKl  In  supporting  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  sure  that  we 
would  both  want  to  be  either  in  Wyoming 
or  in  Colorado  right  now.  I  sun  going  in 
an  hour. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  am  very  happy  that 
Vermont  has  been  able  to  provide  leader- 
ship for  ski  development  in  Colorado  and 
Wyoming,  and  I  am  supporting  the  joint 
resolution  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick].  I  am  sure 
my  action  will  be  heartily  endorsed  by 
the  young  men  and  women  from  Vermont 
who  are  now  representing  Colorado 
schools  and  institutions  in  national  and 
international  ski  meets  and  winning 
laurels.  I  am  sure  that  this  resolution 
will  also  be  supported  by  the  countless 
thousands  who  patronize  Vermont's  42 
major  ski  resorts. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  are  happy  to 
have  them  come  to  Colorado. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  Senators  who 
have  spoken  with  regard  to  the  resolu- 
tion. When  it  comes  to  numbers,  per- 
haps Idaho  cannot  be  counted  as  having 
too  many,  but  when  it  comes  to  quality 
in  skiing,  Idaho  stands  very  high. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  New  Hampshire 
would  Uke  to  get  into  this  act,  too.  We 
are  very  proud  of  all  our  ski  resorts — 
Tuckerman's  Ravine;   Dartmouth  Col- 


lege, the  home  of  the  first  winter  carni- 
val; down  in  my  own  ski  range  of 
Gunstock  in  Gilford.  N.H.;  and  many, 
many  others. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  support  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  has  said. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  earlier  in 
the  day  the  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
ported favorably  the  resolution  now 
pending,  the  Ski  Week  obsen-ance.  With 
others  on  the  committee.  I  was  delighted 
that  recognition  of  this  sort  was  being 
given  skiing,  and  I  am  pleased  the  Senate 
appears  ready  to  act  favorably  on  the 
resolution. 

Many  States  in  our  Union  are  the  scene 
of  skiing  activity;  each  State  rightly 
prides  itself  on  providing  unique  scenery, 
weather,  and  slopes  for  the  skier.  The 
army  of  skiers  on  the  runs  in  Michigan 
is  the  clearest  proof  that  Michigan  pro- 
vides skiing  second  to  none  in  our 
country. 

I  hope  many  of  you  will  find  it  pos- 
sible to  visit  some  of  Michigan's  ski  cen- 
ters. Whether  within  minutes'  drive  of 
our  great  cities  or  in  the  magnificence  of 
our  Upper  Peninsula,  one  will  be  welcome. 
It  is  in  Michigan  you  will  find  the  Na- 
tional Ski  Museiun.  The  selection  of  the 
site  for  this  museum  reflects  the  high  fa- 
vor Michigan  finds  among  the  leading 
skiers  of  this  country,  and  the  rugged 
people  of  Ishpeming  will  delight  in  show- 
ing you  the  museum,  and  then  its  runs. 
The  accuracy  of  Michigan's  license  plate 
boast — Winter  Water  Wonderland — will 
be  confirmed  and  your  visit  will  be 
rewarding. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  is  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed  the  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  and  passage  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H  J.  Res.  767) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA MINIMUM  WAGE  LAW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  Calendar  No.  850, 
H.R.  8126. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8126)  to  amend  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
minimum  wage  law  to  provide  broader 
coverage,  improved  standards  of  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  compensation 
protection,  and  improved  means  of  en- 
forcement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  no 
action  will  be  taken  on  the  bill  tonight. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
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the  DUtrlet  (rf  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
claiue  and  Inaert: 

That  the  District  of  Columbia  mlnlmuin- 
wm«e  l&w.  approved  September  10.  1018  (40 
Stat.  000),  aa  amended,  U  amended  (except 
to  the  extent  prorlded  In  lectlon  2  of  tbU 
Act)  by  striking  out  sections  1  through  23, 
Inclusive.  Immediately  following  the  designa- 
tion "TrrLB  I — unmant  wacxs"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"mniZNO  AMD  DXCukaATioN  or  folict 
"Sacnov  1.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  there  are  persons  employed  in  some 
occupations  In  the  District  of  Coliimbla  at 
mgea  insufficient  to  provide  adequate  main- 
tenance and  to  protect  health.  Such  em- 
ployment Impairs  the  health,  efficiency,  and 
well-being  at  the  persons  so  employed,  con- 
atltutee  tmfalr  competition  against  other 
employers  and  their  employeee.  threatens  the 
stability  at  Industry,  reducee  the  purchasing 
power  of  employeee,  and  requires,  in  many 
instances,  that  their  wages  be  supplemented 
by  the  payment  of  public  moneys  for  relief 
or  other  public  and  private  assistance.  Em- 
ployment of  persons  at  these  Insufficient 
rates  of  pay  threatens  the  health  and  well- 
beliiff  of  the  people  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  Injures  the  overall  economy. 

"(b)  It  la  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  this  Act  to  correct  and  as  rapidly  as  prac- 
ticable to  eliminate  the  conditions  referred 
to  bereinabore. 

"DsmrmoNs 
"Sac.  a.  As  used  In  this  Act— 
"(a)  'Commlaslioners'  means  the  Commls- 
■loners  of  the  Dlatrlet  of  Columbia  or  their 
dealgnafd  agant  or  npieaantatlve; 

"(b)  "Wac*'  means  compensation  due  to 
an  amployea  by  raaaon  of  his  employment. 
payable  In  legal  tender  of  the  United  sutes 
or  checks  on  banks  convertible  Into  cash  on 
demand  at  full  face  value.  Including  such 
allowances  as  may  be  permitted  by  any  order 
or  regulation  issued  under  section  3,  5,  6, 
or  7; 

"(0)  Imploy'  Inoludee  to  suffer  or  permit 
to  work; 

"(d)  Imployer'  Ineludea  any  Individual. 
partnerahlp,  aaaoclatlon,  corporation,  btial- 
neas  trust,  or  any  person  or  group  of  per- 
sons, acting  directly  or  Indirectly  In  the 
Interest  of  an  employer  In  relation  to  an 
employee,  but  shall  not  include  the  United 
Statee  or  the  District  of  Columbia: 

"(e)  'Employee'  Includee  any  individual 
employed  by  an  employer  but  shall  not  in- 
clude any  (1)  Individual  who,  without  pay- 
ipent  and  without  expectation  of  any  gain, 
directly  or  indirectly,  volunteers  to  engage 
In  the  actlvttlee  of  an  educational,  charitable. 
religious,  or  nonprofit  organization,  or  (2) 
lay  member  elected  or  appointed  to  office 
within  the  discipline  of  any  religious  organi- 
sation and  engaged  in  religious  functions; 

"(f)  'Occupation'  means  any  occupation, 
serrloc,  trade,  business,  Industry,  or  branch 
or  group  of  occupations  or  industries,  or 
employment  or  class  of  employment,  in  which 
employees  are  gainfully  employed: 

"(g)  'Oratultlee'  means  voluntary  mone- 
tary oontrlbutlons  received  by  an  employee 
from  a  gueet,  patron,  or  customer  for  services 
rendered. 

"MIMIMXJU.  WaOX  AND  OVXBTtMX  COKPXNSATION 

"Sac.  8.  (a)  Every  employer  (except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  Act)  shall  pay 
to  each  of  his  employees  wages  at  a  rate  of 
not  leas  than  the  hlgheet  of  the  following: 

"(1)  glJSanhour; 

"(3)  such  rate  as  may.  from  time  to  time 
be  eetabllahed  by  section  8 1  a )  ( 1 )  of  the  ralr 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended  (39 
U.S.C.  aoe(a)(l));  or 

"(3)  such  rata  of  pay  as  is  or  may  be  estab- 
llalied  by  any  applicable  wage  order  issued 
pomant  to  this  Act  or  preserved  by  section 


2  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Amendments  Act  of 
1966. 

"(b)  No  employer  (except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  Act)  shall  employ  any  of  his 
employees  for  a  workweek  longer  than  forty 
hours,  unless  such  employee  receives  com- 
pensation for  his  employment  in  excess  of  the 
hours  above  specified  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
one  and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at 
which  he  is  employed;  except  that  no  em- 
ployer shall  be  deemed  to  have  violated  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  by  employing 
any  employee  of  a  retail  or  service  establish- 
ment for  a  workweek  in  excess  of  the  work- 
week specified  herein,  if  ( 1 )  the  regular  rate 
of  pay  of  such  employee  Is  In  excess  of  one 
and  one-half  times  the  minimum  hourly  rate 
specified  In  subeectlon  (a)  of  this  section  or 
such  higher  rate  as  may  be  applicable  to  such 
employee  under  a  wage  order  Issued  piirsuant 
to  this  Act.  and  (2)  more  than  half  his  com- 
pensation for  a  representative  period  (not 
less  than  one  month )  represents  commissions 
on  goods  or  services. 

"(c)  The  minimum  wage  orders  Issued  by 
the  Commissioners  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  amendments  made  by  the  Minimum 
Wage  Amendments  Act  of  196S  shall  remain 
m  full  force  and  effect,  except  that  they 
shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  3 
of  that  Act,  be  modified,  effective  on  such 
effective  date,  as  follows: 

"(1)  any  such  order  which  does  not  pro- 
vide for  minimum  wages  at  least  equal  to  the 
rate  eetabllshed  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  modified  by  order  of  the 
Commissioners  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  wages  at  such  rate  (except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  Act) ; 

"(3)  all  such  orders  shall  be  modified  by 
order  of  the  Commissioners  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  overtime  compenaatlon  as 
prescribed  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
(except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act); 
and 

"(3)  all  such  orders  shall  be  modified  by 
order  of  the  Commissioners  to  apply  to  all 
employees  without  regard  to  the  sex  of  any 
such  employee. 

"(d)  Pot  those  occupations  with  respect  to 
which,  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Minimum  Wage  Amendments  Act  of  198S, 
there  Is  no  existing  minimum  wage  order, 
the  Commissioners  shall  Issue  an  order,  effec- 
tive on  the  effective  date  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  such  Act.  providing  for  min- 
imum wages  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  rate 
prescribed  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  for  the  payment  of  overtime  compensa- 
tion as  prescribed  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

"(e)  The  minimum  wage  orders  Issued  by 
the  Commissioners  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1965  shall  be  modified  by  the 
Commissioners  on  or  after  the  enactment  of 
the  amendments  made  by  such  Act  In  order 
to  accommodate,  as  the  Commissioners  deem 
neceaaary.  the  defimtlons  and  regulations  of 
sjch  orders  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  to  prevent  the  circumvention  or  evasion 
thereof,  and  to  safeguard  the  minimum  wage 
rates  and  overtime  provisions  established 
therein.  Such  orders  shall  Include  such  def- 
initions and  regulations  as  prescribed  l:i  sec- 
tion 7  as  the  Commissioners  deem  necessary. 
The  wage  orders  containing  such  revisions  of 
definitions  and  regulatl  iiu  shall  take  effect 
upon  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  the 
date  on  which  they  were  made  by  the  Com- 
mltsloners.  but  not  before  the  effective  date 
of  the  Minimum  Wage  .Amendments  Act  of 
1965. 

"(f)  For  tho»e  occupations  vrtth  respect  to 
which  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Minimum  Wage  Amendments  Act  of  1965 
tbare  is  no  existing  minimum  wage  order,  the 
Commissioners  shnll,  with  or  without  refer- 
ence to  an  ad  hoc  advisory  committee  as  spec- 
ified In  section  5ia),  make  one  or  more 
wage   orders    which    may    include    unrelated 


occupations.  Such  order  or  orders  shall  In- 
clude the  minimum  wage  and  overtime  pro- 
visions as  prescribed  In  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section,  and  Include  such  defini- 
tions and  regulations  as  prescribed  In  section 
7  as  the  Commissioners  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpoeee  of  this  Act,  to  prevent 
the  circumvention  or  evasion  thereof,  and  to 
safeguard  the  minimum  wage  rates  and  over- 
time provisions  established  therein.  The 
Commissioners  shall  publish  a  notice  once  a 
week,  for  four  successive  weeks,  in  a  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  printed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  stating  that  they  will, 
on  a  date  and  at  a  place  named  in  the  notice, 
hold  a  public  hearing  on  such  order  or  orders 
at  which  all  Interested  persons  will  be  given 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  be  heard.  Such 
notice  shall  contain  a  summary  of  the  major 
provisions  of  such  order  or  orders.  Within 
thirty  days  after  such  hearing,  the  Commis- 
sioners may  make  such  order  or  orders  as  may 
be  proper  or  necessary  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  Notice  of  such  order  or 
orders  shall  be  published  in  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  printed  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  such  order  or  orders  shall  take 
effect  upon  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  after 
the  date  on  which  such  order  or  orders  were 
made  by  the  Commissioners,  but  not  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  Minimum  Wage 
Amendments  Act  of  1966. 

"powxaa  AND  Dunxs  of  thx  commissionexs 

"Skc.  4.  The  Commissioners  or  their  au- 
thorized representative  shall,  in  addition  to 
the  foregoing  authority,  have  authority — 

"(a)  to  Investigate  and  ascertain  the  wages 
of  persons  employed  In  any  occupation  In  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

"(b)  to  enter  and  inspect  the  place  of 
business  or  employment  of  any  employer  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  and  inspecting  any  or  all  books, 
registers,  payrolls,  and  other  records  of  any 
such  employer  that  In  any  way  relate  to  or 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  wages,  hours,  and 
other  conditions  of  employment  of  any  em- 
ployees; to  copy  any  or  all  of  such  books, 
registers,  payrolls,  and  other  records  as  the 
Commissioners  or  their  authorized  represent- 
ative may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate,  and 
question  such  employee  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  the  orders  and  regulations  Issued 
thereunder  have  been  and  are  being  complied 
with;  and 

"(c)  to  require  from  any  such  employer 
full  and  correct  statements  in  writing,  in- 
cluding sworn  statements,  with  respect  to 
wages,  hours,  names,  addressee,  and  such 
other  information  pertaining  to  the  employ- 
ment of  his  employees  as  the  Commissioners 
or  their  authorized  representative  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

"REVISION    or    WAGE   OKDCSS 

"See.  5.  (a)  At  any  time  after  a  wage  order 
has  been  in  effect  for  one  year  the  Commis- 
sioners may  on  their  own  motion,  or  on  the 
petition  of  fifty  or  more  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  reconsider  the  wage 
rates  set  therein.  If.  after  investigation,  the 
Commissioners  are  of  the  opinion  that  any 
substantial  number  of  workers  In  the  occu- 
pation covered  by  such  wage  order  are  re- 
ceiving wages  Insufficient  to  provide  adequate 
maintenance  and  to  protect  health  they  may 
convene  an  ad  hoc  advisory  committee  fo;- 
the  purpose  of  considering  and  Inquiring  Into 
and  reportlrg  to  the  Commissioners  on  the 
subject  Investigated  by  the  Commissioners 
and  submitted  by  them  to  such  committee. 

"(b)  The  committee  shall  be  composed  of 
not  more  than  three  persons  representing 
the  employers  in  such  occupation,  of  an 
equal  number  representing  the  employeee  in 
such  occupation,  of  not  more  than  three  per- 
sons representing  the  public,  and  one  or  more 
representatives  of  the  agency  designated  by 
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the  CommlwBi oners  to  administer  this  Act. 
Such  agency  shall  name  and  appoint  all  the 
members  of  the  conunlttee  and  designate  the 
chairman  thereof.  Twt)-thlrd8  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  shall  constitute  a 
quortun  and  the  decision  or  recommendation 
or  report  of  the  committee  on  such  subject 
submitted  to  it  shall  reqiilre  an  affirmative 
vote  of  not  less  than  a  majority  of  all  its 
members. 

'■(c)  The  Conuniseloners  shall  present  to 
tbe  committee  such  Information  as  they 
might  have  relating  to  the  subject  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee,  and  may  cause  to 
be  brought  before  the  committee  any  wit- 
nesses whose  testimony  the  Commissioners 
consider  material. 

••(d)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  conven- 
ing of  the  committee  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  committee  shall  make  and  transmit  to 
the  Commissioners  a  report  containing  Its 
flndlngs  and  recommendations  on  the  subject 
submitted  to  It  by  the  Commissioners,  In- 
cluding recommendations  as  to  minimum 
wages  for  employees  In  the  occupation  which 
will  effectuate  the  purpoBes  of  this  Act.  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  the  amount  of  wages 
sufficient  to  provide  adequate  maintenance 
and  to  protect  health,  the  fair  and  reasonable 
value  of  the  work  performed,  and  the  wages 
paid  In  the  District  of  Columbia  by  fair  em- 
ployers for  work  of  like  or  comparable 
character:  Provided,  That  the  wages  recom- 
mended shall  not  be  less  than  at  the  rate 
prescribed  In  subsection  (a)  of  section  3  or 
the  rate  prescribed  In  the  wage  order  then 
applicable  to  such  occupation,  whichever  is 
higher. 

"(e)  The  oommltee  report  may  include, 
but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  recommenda- 
tions for  permissible  allowances  for  board, 
lodging,  or  other  facilities  or  services,  custom- 
arily furnished  by  tbe  employer  to  the  em- 
ployees, or  reasonable  allowances  for  gra- 
tuities customarily  received  by  employees 
In  any  occupation  In  which  gratuities  have 
customarily  and  usually  constituted  and 
have  been  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  re- 
muneration for  hiring  purposes.  The  com- 
mittee may  make  a  separate  Inquiry  Into 
and  report  on  any  branch  of  any  occupation 
and  may  recommend  different  minimum 
wages  for  such  branch  of  employment  in 
tbe  same  occuptlon. 

"(f)  In  the  event  any  such  commltee  falls 
to  submit  a  report  to  the  Commissioners 
within  the  period  specified  In  subsection  (d) , 
the  Commissioners  may  discharge  such  com- 
mittee from  further  consideration  of  the 
subject  submitted  to  It  and  convene  a  new 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
such  subject,  or  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves may  undertake  to  consider  the  subject 
and  proceed  to  prepare  and  publish  a  revised 
wage  order  for  the  occupation  In  accordance 
with  the  procedure  in  section  6. 

'•issuance  or  aEViSEO  wage  orders 
"Sec.  6.  (a)  Upon  receipt  of  the  report 
from  any  ad  hoc  advisory  committee,  or 
upon  the  discharge  of  such  committee,  in 
accordance  with  section  5(f),  the  Commis- 
sioners may  prepare  a  proposed  revised  wage 
order  for  the  occupation,  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  any  recommendations  con- 
tained in  any  report  of  such  committee.  In 
such  order  the  Commissioners  may  provide, 
among  other  things,  such  allowances  and 
classifications  as  are  referred  to  In  section 
5(e).  The  Comlssloners  shall  publish  a  no- 
tice once  a  week,  for  four  successive  weeks.  In 
a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  printed 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  stating  that 
they  will,  on  a  date  and  at  a  place  named 
m  the  notice,  hold  a  public  hearing  at  which 
all  Interested  persons  will  be  given  a  rea- 
aonable  opportunity  to  be  heard.  Such  no- 
tice shall  contain  a  summary  of  the  major 
provisions  of  the  proposed  revised  was* 
order. 


"<b)  Within  thirty  days  after  such  hear- 
ing, the  Commissioners  may  make  such  an 
order  as  may  be  proper  or  necessary  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Notice  of 
such  order  shall  be  published  In  a  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  printed  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  such  order  shall  take  effect 
upon  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  after  the 
date  on  which  such  order  was  made  by  tUe 
Connmissioners . 

"(c)  Orders  Issued  under  this  section  shall 
define  the  occupation  and  classifications 
therein  to  which  they  are  to  apply,  and  shall 
contain  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Commissioners  find  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  such  orders,  to  prevent  the 
circumvention  or  evasion  thereof,  and  to 
safeguard  the  minimum  wage  rates  and  over- 
time   compensation    established    therein. 

"HEGULA'nONS 

"Sbc.  7.  The  Commissioners  shall  make  and 
revise  such  regulations,  Including  definition 
of  terms,  as  they  may  deem  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  or  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  circumvention  or  evasion 
thereof  and  to  safeguard  the  minimum  wage 
rates  and  the  overtime  provisions  thereby 
eetabllshed.  Such  regulations  may  Include 
regulations  defining  and  governing  learners 
and  apprentices,  their  number,  proportion. 
length  of  service  and  rates  of  pay  (except 
that  such  rates  shall  be  not  less  than  80  per 
centime  of  the  minimum  wage  prescribed  in 
section  3(a)  of  this  Act) ,  and  regulations  de- 
fining and  governing  the  employment  of 
handicapped  workers  and  students.  Such 
regulations  may  also  Include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  regulations  governing  piece  rates, 
bonuses,  and  commissions  in  relation  to 
time  rates;  part-time  rates;  minimum  dally 
wages;  wage  provisions  governing  split  shift 
and  excessive  spread  of  hours;  provisions 
governing  uniforms,  tools,  travel,  and  other 
items  of  expense  Incurred  by  employees  as  a 
condition  of  employment;  permitted  allow- 
ance for  board,  lodging,  or  services  customar- 
ily furnished  by  employers  to  employees; 
allowances  for  gratuities  in  any  occupation 
In  which  gratuities  have  customarily  been 
recognized  as  a  part  of  the  remuneration  for 
hiring  purposes;  or  allowances  for  such  other 
special  conditions  or  circumstances  which 
may  be  usual  In  a  particular  employer- 
employee  relationship.  Regulations  or  re- 
visions thereof  issued  by  tlie  Commissioners 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  made  only 
after  a  public  hearing  by  such  Commission- 
ers, subsequent  to  publication  of  a  notice  of 
the  bearing  at  which  Interested  persons  may 
be  heard.  Such  regulations  or  revisions 
shall,  except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided 
by  such  Commissioners,  take  effect  upon  the 
expiration  of  thirty  days  after  the  date  on 
which  such  regulations  and  revisions  were 
made  by  such  Commissioners. 

"judicial  revikw 
"Sec.  8.  (a)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  an 
order  of  the  Commissioners  issued  under  this 
Act  may  obtain  a  review  of  such  order  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  by 
filing  in  such  court,  within  sixty  days  after 
the  issuance  of  such  order,  a  written  petition 
praying  that  the  order  of  the  Commissioners 
be  modified  or  set  aside  in  whole  or  In  part. 
A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  forthwith  be 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Commissioners,  and  thereupon  the  Commis- 
sioners shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  upon 
which  the  order  complained  of  was  entered. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition  such  court 
shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  affirm, 
modify,  or  set  aside  such  order  in  whole  or 
in  part,  so  far  as  it  Is  applicable  to  the  pe- 
titioner. The  review  by  the  court  shall  be 
limited  to  questions  of  law,  and  findings  of 
fact  by  the  Commissioners  when  supported 
by  substantial  evidence  shall  be  conclusive. 
No  objection  to  the  order  of  the  Commission- 
ers shall  be  considered  by  the  court  unless 
■tich  objection  shall  have  been  urged  before 


the  Commissioners  or  unless  there  were  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  failure  so  to  do.  If  ap- 
plication is  made  to  the  court  for  leave  to 
adduce  additional  evidence,  and  It  is  shown 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  such  ad- 
ditional evidence  may  materially  affect  the 
result  of  the  proceeding  and  that  there  were 
reasonable  grounds  for  failure  to  adduce 
such  evidence  in  the  proceedings  before  the 
Commissioners,  the  court  may  order  such 
additional  evidence  to  l>e  taken  by  the  Com- 
missioners and  to  be  adduced  upon  the  hear- 
ing In  such  manner  and  upon  such  term* 
and  conditions  as  to  the  court  may  seem 
proper.  The  Commissioners  may  modify  the 
Initial  findings  by  reason  of  the  additional 
evidence  so  taken,  and  shall  file  with  the 
court  such  modified  or  new  findings  which  If 
supported  by  substantial  evidence  shall  be 
conclusive,  and  shall  also  file  their  recom- 
mendation. If  any,  for  the  modification  or 
setting  aside  of  the  original  order. 

"(b)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  not,  unless  spe- 
cifically ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a 
stay  of  the  Commissioners'  order.  The  court 
shall  not  grant  any  stay  of  the  order  unless 
the  person  complaining  of  such  order  shall 
file  In  court  an  undertaking  with  a  surety 
or  sureties  satisfactory  to  the  court  for  the 
payment  to  the  employees  affected  by  the 
order.  In  the  event  such  order  Is  affirmed,  of 
the  amount  by  which  the  compensation  such 
employees  are  entitled  to  receive  under  the 
order  exceeds  the  compensation  they  actually 
receive  while  such  stay  u  In  effect. 
"AUTHORrrr   to   takx  txstimont   and   issui 

8UBPKNA8 

"Sic.  9.  The  Commissioners  shaU  have 
power  to  administer  oaths  and  to  require  by 
subpena  the  attendance  and  tesUmony  of 
witnesses,  the  production  of  all  books,  regis- 
ters, and  other  evidence  relative  to  any  mat- 
ters under  investigation,  at  any  public  hear- 
ing or  at  any  meeting  of  any  committee 
or  for  the  use  of  the  Commissioners  In  se- 
curing compliance  with  thU  Act.  In  case  of 
disobedience  to  a  subpena  the  Commission- 
ers may  invoke  the  aid  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  general  sessions  in  re- 
quiring the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  documen- 
tary evidence.  In  case  of  contumacy  or  re- 
fusal to  obey  a  subpena  the  court  may  issue 
an  order  requiring  appearance  before  the 
Commissioners,  the  production  of  documen- 
tary evidence,  and  the  giving  of  evidence, 
and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a 
contempt  thereof. 

"ezeuftions 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  The  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  provisions  of  section  3  shaU  not 
apply  with  respect  to — 

"(1)  any  employee  employed  In  a  bona 
fide  executive,  admlnUtratlve,  or  profes- 
slonal  capacity,  or  In  the  capacity  of  outside 
salesman  (as  such  terms  are  defined  and 
delimited  from  time  to  time  by  regulations 
of  the  Commissioners); 

"(2)  any  employee  engaged  in  the  delivery 
Of  newspapers  to  the  home  of  the  consumer; 

"(3)  any  salesman  or  mechanic  who  is 
employed  by  an  establishment  which  U  prl- 
marily  engaged  in  a  business  of  selling  auto- 
mobiles or  trucks  and  whose  rate  ofpay  over 
a  representative  period  (not  leas  than  one 
month)  is  at  least  one  and  one-half  times 
the  rate  specified  In  section  3(a) . 

,,k1*'IT?*   overtime  provUlons  of  section 
3(b)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to— 
"(1)   any  employee  employed  as  a  seaman; 

"(2)  any  employee  employed  by  a  railroad 
"(c)  The  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
provisions  of  section  3  shaU  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  full-time  student  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  who  works  In  and 
around  the  residence  of  the  employer.     As 
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nmi  in  thla  tubMctloB,  the  tenn  full-time 
•todant'  OMUU  »  itudent  wtio,  wben  Khool 
ti  In  MMton,  la  curylng  a  nonnal  student 
workload,  or  «b«n  aehool  U  not  In  MMlon. 
earrlad  sueli  «  workload  during  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  aehool  lemeater. 

"xxKPixo  or  aacoiDS 

"Sao.  11.  (a)  rvery  employer  subject  to 
any  prorlalon  of  thla  Act  or  of  any  regula- 
tion or  order  iacuad  under  thla  Act  shall 
make,  keep,  and  praaarre  for  a  period  of  not 
leaa  than  three  years  a  record  of  the  name, 
■  rtrtreaa.  and  oocupatlon  of  each  of  hla  em- 
ployeea,  a  record  of  the  date  of  birth  of  any 
employee  under  nineteen  years  of  age,  the 
rate  «(  pay,  and  the  amount  paid  each  pay 
period  (o  eaoh  such  employee,  the  hours 
woikad  each  day  and  each  workweek  by  such 
employee,  and  nich  other  reoorda  or  Infor- 
maOnti  aa  the  Oommlaaloners  shall  prescribe 
by  regulation  as  neoeaaary  or  appropriate  for 
the  Miforoement  of  the  proTialona  of  thla 
Aot  or  of  the  regulatlona  or  orders  laaued 
thereunder.  Such  reoorda  shall  be  open  and 
made  available  for  Inapectlon  or  transcrip- 
tion by  the  Oommlaaloners  or  their  au- 
thorlaad  repreeantatlve  at  any  reaaonable 
time.  Xrery  auch  employer  shall  fumlah  to 
the  Oommlaaloners  or  to  their  authorised 
rapreeentatlve  on  demand  a  sworn  statement 
of  auoh  reoorda  and  Information  upon  forma 
praacilbed  or  approred  by  the  Commla- 
alonera. 

"(b)  Irrery  employer  ahall  fumlah  to  each 
employee  at  the  time  of  payment  of  wages 
an  Itemized  statement  showing  the  date  of 
the  wage  payment,  gross  wages  paid,  deduc- 
tlona  from  and  additions  to  wages,  net  wages 
paid,  hours  worked  during  the  pay  period, 
and  any  other  Information  as  the  Commla- 
sloners  may  preecrlbe  by  regulation. 

"Manna  of  law  am  waoi  oaoxxa 

"Sac.  la.  Brery  employer  subject  to  any 
proTlalon  of  thla  Act  or  of  any  regulation  or 
order  laaued  under  thla  Act  shall  keep  a  copy 
or  summary  of  thla  Act  and  of  any  applicable 
wage  order  and  regulation  lasued  thereunder, 
In  a  form  preeerlbed  or  approved  by  the 
Oommlaaloners,  posted  in  a  conspicuous  and 
aeceealble  place  In  or  about  the  premises 
wherein  any  employee  covered  thereby  Is  em- 
ployed. Employers  shall  be  furnished  such 
eoplea  or  aummarlea  by  the  Oommlaaloners 
oo  request  without  charge. 

"paoKDrrB)  acts 

"Sic.  is.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  em- 
ployer— 

"  (a)  to  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3,  or  any  of  the  provisions  of  any  regu- 
lation or  order  Usued  under  this  Act,  or  any 
of  the  provisions  of  any  regulation  or  order 
preserved  by  section  3  of  the  Minimum  Wage 
Amendments  Act  of  1906; 

"(b)  to  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tlock  11  or  la  or  any  regulation  or  order 
made  or  oonUnued  In  effect  under  the  pro- 
vlalona  at  aectloo  7,  or  to  make  any  statement, 
report,  or  record  filed  or  kept  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  such  section  or  of  any  regu- 
latlan  or  order  lasued  thereunder,  knowing 
sueh  atatament.  report,  or  record  to  be  false 
In  a  material  respect; 

"(e)  to  dlaeharge  or  In  any  other  manner 
dlaerlminata  against  any  employee  because 
such  employee  haa  filed  any  complaint  or  In- 
stltnted  or  eaoaed  to  be  Instituted  any  pro- 
naertlng  under  or  related  to  this  Act.  or  has 
taatlfled  or  la  about  to  testify  In  any  auch 
prooeedlng  or  haa  served  or  Is  about  to  serve 
on  any  ad  boe  advisory  committee; 

"(d)  to  hinder  or  delay  the  Commlsalonera 
or  tlMlr  authorlaed  representative  In  the 
irtifififin"^  of  their  duties  In  the  enforce- 
aant  of  tbls  Aet,  or  to  refuse  to  admit  the 
OommlBBlanars  or  their  authorised  repre- 
sentattra  to  aay  place  of  employment,  or  to 
to  mate  araUable  to  the  Commla- 
»  ttelr  autborlmd  representative, 
upon  damaad,  any  record  reqiilred  to  be 


made,  kept,  or  preserved  under  this  Act.  or 
to  fall  to  post  a  summary  or  copy  of  this 
Act  or  of  any  applicable  regulation  or  order, 
as  required  under  section   12. 

"PXNALnza 
"Src.  14.  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
any  of  the  provisions  of  section  13  shall  upon 
conviction  thereof  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $10,000,  or  to  imprisonment  of 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  both.  No  per- 
son shall  be  imprisoned  under  this  section 
exoept  for  an  offense  committed  after  the 
conviction  of  such  person  for  a  prior  offense 
under  this  section.  Prosecution  for  viola- 
tions of  this  Act  shall  be  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions  and 
shall  be  conducted  by  the  corporation  coun- 
sel of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"KMPLOTXK  asMSDres 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Any  employer  who  pays  any 
employee  less  than  the  wage  to  which  such 
employee  Is  entitled  under  thla  Act  or  any 
order  or  regulation  Issued  thereunder,  shall 
be  liable  to  such  employee  In  the  amount 
of  such  unpaid  wages,  and  In  an  additional 
equal  amount  as  liquidated  damages,  except 
that  if,  In  any  action  commenced  to  recover 
such  unpaid  wages  or  liquidated  damages, 
the  employer  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  that  the  act  or  omission  giving  rise 
to  such  action  was  In  good  faith  and  that 
be  had  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that 
his  act  or  omission  was  not  a  violation  of 
this  Act,  the  court  may.  In  Its  sound  discre- 
tion, award  no  liquidated  damages,  or  award 
any  amount  thereof  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  specified  In  this  section.  Action  to 
recover  such  liability  may  be  maintained 
In  any  court  of  comi>etent  Jurisdiction  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  any  one  or  more 
employees  for  and  In  behalf  of  himself  or 
themselves  and  other  employees  similarly 
situated.  No  employee  shall  be  a  party 
plaintiff  to  any  such  action  unless  he  gives 
his  consent  in  writing  to  become  such  a 
party  and  such  consent  is  filed  In  the  court 
In  which  such  action  Is  brought.  The  court 
In  such  action  shall  allow  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  to  be  paid  by  the  defendant, 
and  costs  of  the  action.  Any  agreement  be- 
tween an  employer  and  an  employee  to  work 
for  leas  than  the  wages  to  which  such  em- 
ployee is  entitled  under  this  Act  or  any  or- 
der or  regrulatlon  Issued  thereunder  shall  be 
no  defense  to  any  action  to  recover  such  un- 
paid wages  or  liquidated  damages. 

"(b)  At  the  written  request  of  any  em- 
ployee paid  less  than  the  wage  to  which 
such  employee  is  entitled  under  this  Act  or 
any  order  or  regulation  Issued  thereunder, 
the  Commissioners  may  take  an  assignment 
of  such  wage  claim  In  trust  for  the  assign- 
ing employee  and  may  bring  any  legal  action 
necessary  to  collect  such  claim.  In  such  an 
action,  the  defendant  shall  be  required  to 
pay  the  costs  and  such  reasonable  attorney's 
fees  as  may  be  allowed  by  the  court. 

"(c)  The  Commissioners  are  authorized  to 
supervise  the  payment  of  the  unpaid  wages 
owing  to  any  employee  under  this  Act  or 
any  order  or  regulation  issued  thereunder, 
and  the  agreement  of  any  employee  to  ac- 
cept such  payment  shall  upon  payment  in 
full  constitute  a  waiver  by  such  employee  of 
any  right  he  may  have  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  to  such  unpaid  wages  and  an 
additional  equal  amount  as  liquidated  dam- 
ages. 

"STATDTX    or    LTMrrATIOMS 

"Ssc.  16.  Any  action  commenced  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  Minimum  Wage 
Amendments  Act  of  1965  to  enforce  any 
cause  of  action  for  unpaid  wages  or  liqui- 
dated damages  under  this  Act  or  any  order 
or  regulation  Issued  thereunder  may  be  com- 
menced within  three  years  after  the  cause  of 
action  accrued,  and  every  such  action  shall 
be  forever  barred  unless  commenced  wtthln 
three  years  after  the  cause  of  action  accrued. 


"UOHT    or    COLLSCnVS    BASOAIHINO 

"Ssc.  17.  Nothing  m  this  Act  shall  b« 
deemed  to  interfere  with.  Impede,  or  In  any 
way  diminish  the  right  of  employees  to 
bargain  collectively  with  their  employers 
through  representatives  of  their  own  choosing 
In  order  to  establish  wages  or  other  condi- 
tions of  work  In  excess  of  the  standards 
applicable  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"SEPAaABIUTT   OF     PSOVISIONS 

"Ssc.  18.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances.  Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  application  thereof  to  other  per- 
sons or  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby." 

PSKSESVATION     OF    WAGS    OKOEXS    XSSTTSI)    PRIOR 
TO     THIS     ACT 

Sec.  2.  No  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  amend,  rescind,  or  other- 
wise affect  any  provision  of  law  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  any  regulation  or  order  Issued 
thereunder  which,  on  the  date  Immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act,  prescribes  additional  or 
more  favorable  standards  relating  to  mini- 
mum wages,  maximum  hours,  overtime  com- 
pensation, or  other  working  conditions  than 
those  provided  for  by  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  or  by  any  regulation  or  order 
Issued  thereunder.  Any  regulation  or  order 
preserved  by  this  section  may  be  revised  from 
time  to  time  under  the  procedures  provided 
for  by  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act. 
The  enforcement  procedures  and  penalties 
for  violations  prescribed  in  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  violations  of  any  regulation  of  order  pre- 
scribed by  this  section. 

ATTTHoarrT  to  dzleoatz  nTNcnoNs 
Skc.  8.  No  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  so  as  to  affect  the  au- 
thority vested  in  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  Numbered  5  of  1952  (66  Stat.  824). 
The  performance  of  any  function  vested  by 
this  Act  or  by  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  In  the  Board  of  Commissioners  or  in 
any  office  or  agency  under  the  Jurisdiction 
and  control  of  said  Board  of  Commissioners 
may  be  delegated  by  said  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners In  accordance  with  section  3  of  such 
plan,  except  the  function  of  making  and 
adopting  regulations  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  or  of  any  amendment  made 
by  this  Act.  __ 

DTECrrVE   DATE 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of 
Its  enactment. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sulwectlon  (a),  the  authority  to  promulgate 
necessary  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  with 
regard  to  amendments  made  by  this  Act  may 
be  exercised  by  the  Commissioners  on  and 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

DISTRICT    or    COLUMBIA    HOURS    LAW 

Ssc.  6.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  regu- 
late the  hours  of  employment  and  safeguard 
the  health  of  females  employed  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia",  approved  February  24, 
1914  (38  Stat.  291),  as  amended  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  36-301 ) ,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sic.  10.  The  requirements  of  sections  1. 
3,  and  4,  and  so  much  of  section  6  as  relates 
to  keeping  records  of  hours  worked,  shall 
not  be  applicable  In  the  case  of  a  person 
employed  In  a  bona  fide  executive,  adminis- 
trative, or  professional  capacity,  or  In  the 
capacity  of  an  outside  salesperson,  as  such 
terms  may  from  time  to  time  be  defined  In 
regulations  which  the  Conunlssioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  hereby  authorised 
to   adopt   and   promulgate:    Provided,  That 


this  sentence  shall  not  be  construed  as  re- 
lieving an  employer  from  keeping  records 
relating  to  the  compensation  paid  any  such 
person." 

TITLE   OP    ACT 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Min- 
imum Wage  Amendments  Act  of  1966". 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE PRINT  ENTITLED  "THE  VIET- 
NAM CONFLICT:  THE  SUBSTANCE 
AND  THE  SHADOW" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk,  on  behalf  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  and  my- 
self, a  resolution,  and  ask  for  Its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
Utle. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  184),  as  follows: 
S.   Res.    184 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  six- 
teen thousand  additional  copies  of  the  com- 
mittee print  entitled  "The  Vietnam  Conflict: 
The  Substance  and  the  Shadow." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land], without  losing  the  floor. 


FREEDOM  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Communist  Party  Is  a  devious 
organization. 

Masters  of  opportunism,  the  Commu- 
nist Party's  leaders  are  at  the  same  time 
clever  and  careful  long-range  planners. 
They  are  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
developing  conditions  which  can  be 
turned  to  the  party's  advantage.  It  Is 
part  of  their  philosophy  to  seek  to  capi- 
talize on  the  very  weaknesses  of  their 
position.  And  when  subterfuge  Is  called 
for,  Communist  strateglans  and  tacti- 
cians have  proved  they  can  plan  and  de- 
velop the  most  ingenious  subterfuges. 

When  It  suits  the  party's  purposes  to 
move  openly,  no  group  is  more  brazen, 
or  gives  more  outward  evidence  of  self- 
assurance  and  confidence. 

When  it  serves  the  party's  objectives  to 
move  under  cover,  elaborate  covers  will 
be  devised  and  used. 

Dedicated  as  it  is  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  American  Government  by  force  and 
violence,  dedicated  as  it  is  to  the  service 
of  the  Soviet  Government,  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  U.S.A.,  finds  itself  held  in 
deserved  contempt  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  American  people.  This  Is  not  a  new 
situation.  There  has  never  been  a  time 
when  anything  close  to  a  majority  of 
Americans  would  support  the  Commu- 
nist Party  as  such. 

The  Communist  Party  and  its  sup- 
porters therefore  have  found  themselves 
in  political  bankruptcy  when  they  tried 
to  operate  politically  under  the  Commu- 
nist label:  so  they  have  made  it  part  of 
their  political  strategy  to  set  up  stooge 


political    parties    behind    which    they 
operate. 

Such  organizations  have  included  the 
Workers'  Party,  the  Progressive  Party, 
the  American  Labor  Party,  the  People's 
Party,  and  more  recently  the  so-called 
Freedom  Democratic  Party  of  Mississippi. 

This  so-called  Freedom  Democratic 
Party  which  Is  neither  free  nor  demo- 
cratic, held  a  statewide  convention  in 
Jackson,  Miss.,  on  Sunday,  January  2, 
1966,  In  the  Masonic  Temple  on  Lynch 
Street.  After  the  meeting  the  press  was 
given  a  statement  about  plans  of  this 
so-called  party  to  enter  candidates  for 
congressional  seats  in  the  elections  to  be 
held  this  summer. 

Spokesmen  for  the  so-called  I'^-eedom 
Democratic  Party  carefully  avoided  any 
mention  and  secreted  from  the  press  any 
mention  of  two  men  who  attended  the 
statewide  convention  and  participated  in 
discussions,  and  who,  behind  the  scenes, 
have  wielded  great  power  in  shaping  the 
so-called  Freedom  Party's  policies  and 
directing  its  activities. 

One  of  these  men  is  Carl  Braden,  who 
has  a  long  record  of  subversive  activities. 
In  1954,  in  Jefferson  County,  Ky.,  court 
proceedings,  Carl  Braden  and  his  wife, 
Ann  Braden,  were  Identified  by  a  former 
Communist  as  active  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

When  questioned  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  on 
July  30,  1958,  as  to  whether  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  Carl 
Braden  refused  to  answer.  In  1955,  he 
was  convicted  by  a  Kentucky  jury  of 
sedition.  This  conviction  was  set  aside 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1956,  on  a 
technicality.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were 
identified  as  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  sworn  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
on  October  28, 1957. 

This  Is  the  same  Carl  Braden  who  has 
served  as  field  representative  for  the 
Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund, 
Inc.,  which  has  been  cited  a.s  subversive 
by  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee. In  March  1960,  at  a  meeting 
sponsored  by  the  SCEF  in  Orlando,  Fla., 
Braden  distributed  Communist  literature 
and  was  among  those  openly  urging 
clemency  for  Morton  Sobel,  a  convicted 
Communist  spy.  Braden  served  a  Fed- 
eral prison  sentence  for  contempt  of 
Congress.  He  was  released  in  February 
1962. 

During  the  20  years  of  its  existence  in 
New  Orleans,  the  Southern  Conference 
Educational  F\md,  Inc. — formerly  known 
as  the  Southern  Conference  for  Human 
Welfare — has  so  discredited  itself  that 
it  has  been  forced  to  move  to  Louisville, 
Ky.,  which  it  will  do  on  February  1, 1966. 
State  Senater  Jesse  IQxowles,  chairman 
of  the  Louisiana  Joint  Legislative  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  has 
declared  that  "the  constant  pressure 
kept  on  the  group  since  1963,  has  been 
the  outstanding  factor  to  the  out-of- 
State  move." 

James  A.  Dombrowskl,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Southern  Conference  Educa- 
tional Fund.  Inc.,  has  announced  that 
he  will  retire  on  February  1,  1966,  and 
that  the  work  of  the  executive  director 
will  be  taken  over  by  Carl  and  Anne 


Braden,  of  Louisville.  Mrs.  Braden  will 
continue  to  be  the  editor  of  the  Southern 
Patriot,  official  organ  of  the  SCEF. 

In  the  course  of  Its  proceedings  in 
Jackson,  Miss.,  to  which  I  referred 
earlier,  the  so-called  Freedom  Democra- 
tic Party,  had  as  Its  guest  Benjamin 
Smith,  a  New  Orleans  lawyer,  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Southern  Conference  Educational 
Fund.  Smith  was  Introduced  by  Law- 
rence Guyot.  nominal  chairman  of  the 
so-called  Freedom  Party. 

The  Communist  Dally  Worker  of  Octo- 
ber 20,  1954,  showed  Benjamin  Smith  as 
a  signer  of  a  petition  to  President  Eisen- 
hower, calling  for  amnesty  for  Commu- 
nists convicted  for  violating  the  Smith — 
an  ti -Communist — Act.  On  April  6,  1956, 
Benjamin  E.  Smith  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee, 
and  under  oath  denied  Communist 
Party  membership.  In  testimony  before 
this  subcommittee  in  1954,  Hunter  Pitta 
O'Dell,  a  Communist  orgsmlzer,  had 
identified  Benjamin  E.  Smith  as  "our 
attorney." 

The  Communist  Worker  of  December 
8,  1965,  identified  Benjamin  E.  Smith  as 
"legal  counsel  for  the  Mississippi  Free- 
dom Party."  On  January  22,  1962,  Ben- 
jamin E.  Smith  registered  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  as  representing 
the  Communist  government  of  Cuba. 
Benjamin  Smith  also  is  listed  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild,  which  has  been 
cited  as  "a  legal  bulwark  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party"  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  At  one  time  he 
was  treasurer  of  the  Southern  Confer- 
ence Educational  Fund.  I  have  hereto- 
fore discussed  the  record  of  this  man 
Benjamin  Smith  in  more  detail  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate,  just  as  I  have  pre- 
viously discussed,  at  greater  length,  the 
Commimist  ties  of  the  so-called  Missis- 
sippi Freedom  Democratic  Party. 

Lawrence  Quyot,  who  held  a  press 
conference  as  chairman  of  the  so-called 
Freedom  Democratic  Party,  did  not  re- 
veal to  the  press  either  the  presence  or 
the  infiuence  of  Carl  Braden  and  Ben- 
jamin Smith;  neither  did  he  reveal  that 
the  convention  accepted  a  suggestion 
from  Guyot  that  an  invitation  to  speak 
to  the  so-called  Freedom  Democratic 
Party  be  extended  to  Herbert  Aptheker, 
a  notorious  Communist.  This  Is  the 
same  Aptheker  who  recently  violated 
State  Department  security  regulations 
by  making  a  trip  to  Communist-con- 
trolled Hanoi  as  part  of  a  conspiracy  to 
discredit  U.S.  policy  with  respect  to 
Vietnam. 

For  some  time  Herbert  Aptheker  has 
been  the  editor  of  Political  Affairs,  theo- 
retical organ  of  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.  In  proceedings  before  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  in  1956, 
the  CPUSA  used  Mr.  Aptheker  as  its 
expert  witness.  He  has  been  a  prolific 
writer  of  Communist  publications  and 
an  instructor  in  Communist  training 
schools. 

His  daughter,  Bettlna  Aptheker,  re- 
cently made  a  public  statement  that  she 
now  is,  and  has  been,  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party.  Aptheker  also  has 
been  active  in  organizing  the  W.  E.  B. 
DuBois  Clubs,  cited  as  Communist  fronts 
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by  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times  of 
July  31,  1965,  the  Iiflssifislppl  Freedom 
Democratic  Party  urged  lt«  followers  not 
to  honor  the  draft  In  Mississippi.  This 
is  the  "line"  followed  by  various  so-called 
pacifist  organizations  which  are  either 
Communist  Infiltrated  or  Communist 
controlled. 

The  Commimlst  Worker  of  May  2, 1965, 
featured  the  activities  of  the  so-called 
Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  Party, 
and  the  Worker  has  continued  to  give 
that  group  and  Its  activities  frequent  and 
favorable  public  mention. 

I  do  not  want  to  labor  the  point,  Mr. 
President,  and  so  I  shall  say  no  more  at 
this  time.  But  assiu-edly  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  later  about  the  so-called 
Freedom  Party  and  its  activities. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 


OOVERNMENT    BY    THE    PEOPLE- 
NOT  SIMPLY  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Illinois,  the 
minority  leader  [Mr.  DxucsknI.  has  to- 
day announced  the  renewal  of  his  at- 
tack on  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions 
enforcing  the  rights  to  the  equal  citizen- 
ship of  Americans  before  their  State 
legislatures.  Apparently  the  successor 
effort  to  the  foreign  aid  rider  campaign 
and  the  Baseball  Week  resolution  is  to 
be  a  well-financed,  expertly  directed 
public  relations  campaign  under  the 
aegis  oi  the  well-known  public  relations 
firm  of  Whltaker  li  Baxter  and  its  front 
organisation  called  the  Committee  for 
Oovemment  of  the  People. 

This  Is  Indeed  an  appropriate  title  for 
such  an  organisation  and  appears  to  be 
revealing  of  their  basic  attitudes  in  this 
matter.  Apparently,  there  are  still  those 
who  believe  that  government  of  the  peo- 
ple is  endurable,  so  long  as  it  is  not  gov- 
ernment by  the  people  and  for  the  peo- 
ple. All  governments  are  governments 
of  the  people  but  It  is  the  basic  American 
doctrine  that  they  are  also,  in  Lincoln's 
phrase,  governments  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people.  I  believe  in  Lincoln's 
doctrine  as  enunciated  at  Gettysburg. 
By  their  omissions,  I  Infer  that  the 
sponsors  of  my  colleague's  amendment 
do  not. 

Senators  may  be  Interested  in  an  anal- 
ysis of  this  new  campaign  to  reverse  the 
Court  and  restore  rotten  boroughism 
written  by  the  able  Washington  reporter, 
Charles  Nloodemus,  which  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Dally  News  of  January  8. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Rscoio. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

Dnuaxir  Puuntnra  Nxw  RncAP  Battlx 
(By  CharlM  Nloodemui) 

WAflKntoToir. — In  a  dnanatlc  new  turn  to 
the  battle  ow  State  legUUtlve  apportion- 
ment, grandiloquent  Erxaxrr  Dnucaxif.  Re- 
publican, of  nUnoU.  will  within  2  weeks  take 
hla  bid  for  a  ooneUtutlonal  amendment  di- 
rectly to  tbe  iJB«rlcan  people. 

Having  failed  2  years  nxnnlng  to  ooax  up 
tbe  eztnujrdinary  Senate  majority  needed  to 
overturn  tbe  VS.  Supreme  Oourt'e  blstorlo 


one-man,  one-vote  decision,  the  Senate  mi- 
nority leader  la  about  to  try  a  new  approach. 

An  expensive  national  campaign  of  edu- 
cation and  ballyhoo  U  being  readied  In  the 
hope  that  homefront  preesure  can  force  the 
needed  additional  handful  of  Senators  to 
switch  to  DaxszN's  caujse. 

EUckoff  of  the  campaign— heretofore  se- 
cret— U  expected  in  mid-January,  after  the 
reconvening  of  Congress  and  the  state  of 
the  Union  measage  have  receded  from  the 
headllnee. 

Opp>onents  of  Disksen's  proposed  amend- 
ment— In  the  dark,  so  far,  on  details  of  the 
upcoming  effort— can  be  counted  on  to 
crank  up  an  equally  gusty  countercampalgn. 

All  this  should  make  the  legislative  re- 
mapping Issue — thus  far  confined  primarily 
to  the  courts  and  the  Congress — a  hot  topic 
on  a  par  with  the  national  debate  stirred  by 
proposals  such  as  medicare. 

These  prospects  are  spiced  by  the  expec- 
tation that  a  high-powered,  high-priced 
public  relations  and  political  consulting 
firm,  long-practiced  In  stirring  national  con- 
troversy, will  play  a  central  role  In 
DnucsKN's  campaign. 

OnucsxN  fell  only  seven  votes  short  last 
summer  In  his  second  try  at  rounding  up 
the  requisite  two-thirds  Senate  majority 
needed  for  passage  of  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

His  proposal,  which  he  will  now  ask  the 
Nation  to  help  him  carry,  would  return  to 
the  State  legislatures  the  right  to  organize 
one  of  their  houses  on  the  basis  of  geography 
cv  political  subdivisions. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  Its  series  of  con- 
troversial apportionment  decisions,  decreed 
in  June  1S64  that  districts  In  both  houses 
of  a  bicameral  legislature  must  be  mapped 
according  to  population  only. 

This  knocked  out  the  "little  federal  sys- 
tem," which  uses  geographic  area  or  political 
subdivisions  as  a  criterion.  It  had  been  In 
MM  In  some  form  in  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  States,  Including  Illinois. 

The  high  cost  of  financing  a  campaign 
broad  enough  to  help  upset  those  decisions 
in  Coxigress  doubtless  will  stir  charges  that 
special  Interest  groups,  which  often  were 
Influential  In  rural -dominated  legislatures, 
are  attempting  to  buy  back  some  of  the 
power  they  stand  to  lose  under  reapportion- 
ment. 

Similarly,  Dixksen's  forces  can  be  expected 
to  allege  that  the  Inevitable  countercam- 
palgn Is  an  elTort  by  groups  opposing  him — 
such  as  labor,  civil  rights  leaders,  and  blg- 
clty  political  organizations — to  guarantee 
their  takeover  of  legislatures  under  the 
one-man,  one-vote  decision. 

DniKaxN  made  clear  last  October  much  of 
what  he  hoped  to  accomplish. 

"We  must  organize  as  our  opponents  have 
organized,"  he  said,  after  again  maneuvering 
his  proposal  Into  a  position  where  It  can  go 
onto  the  Senate  Calendar  whenever  be  wishes 
this  session. 

"We  must  take  this  to  the  grassroots,  in  a 
campaign  to  mobilize  the  Immense  public 
support  that  we  know  Is  there.  We  must 
concentrate  on  the  States  where  we  believe 
we  have  a  chance  of  switching  some  votes — 
particularly  those  where  there  Is  a  Senator 
up  for  reelection." 

coNSxn.TiKc  nxic  helps  oirkscn 

Active  in  helping,  DniKSEN's  supporters 
plan  that  campaign  has  been  the  nationally 
known  consulting  Arm  of  Whltaker  &  Baxter, 
headquartered  In  San  P*rancl8co. 

W.  &  B.  has  had  a  hand  in  the  successful 
campaigns  of  such  political  figures  as  Cali- 
fornia Gov.  Earl  Warren  and  Ooodwln  Knight. 
They  have  backed  an  occasional  loser,  such 
as  Richard  Nixon  In  his  1960  presidential 
bid. 

They  also  have  played  a  central  role  In 
CaUtomla's  last  three  electoral  battles  over 
legislative    redistrlctlng — leading    succeasful 


campaigns  In  1948,  1960.  and  1962  to  defeat 
one-man,  one-vote  referendum  proposals. 

Their  most  renowned  effort  was  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  In  the 
late  forties. 

That's  when  President  Harry  Truman  In- 
troduced the  Nation's  first  plan  for  "social- 
ized medicine,"  as  the  Whltaker  &  Baxter 
campaign  succeeded  In  tabbing  It. 

Under  W.  &  B.  skillful  director,  Mr.  Tru- 
man's pioneer  medicine  program  was  burled 
under  a  barrage  of  nationally  disseminated 
red,  white,  and  blue  literature,  along  with 
radio  and  press  attacks. 

Since  last  faU,  W.  &  B.  has  been  providing 
organizational  help  behind  the  scenes  for 
DnucsxN  and  the  groups  that  are  supporting 
his  propoeal,  such  as  the  Parm  Bureau,  the 
VB.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  BAanufacturers  and  others. 

W.  &  B.  has  also  organized  a  number  of 
tmpublicized  fund-raising  dinners  around 
the  country  to  which  well-heeled  influentials 
have  been  Invited  to  hear  arguments  on  be- 
half of  DniKSEN's  propoeal.  Then  the  hat  Is 
passed. 

The  campaign  klckoff  will  be  announced  in 
about  2  weeks,  to  be  followed  by  a  blizzard- 
like  educational  campaign.  This  will  peak 
sometime  In  March. 

That's  when  Duucsen,  most  distinguished 
orator  in  the  coiuitry,  will  move  to  center 
stage  by  having  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mnu 
MaNsnxLD,  Democrat,  of  Montana,  call  up  for 
floor  consideration  Douesen's  Senate  Reso- 
lution 103. 

Says  DnucsKN,  of  his  defeats  and  the  up- 
coming battle: 

"This  is  the  basic  constitutional  crisis  of 
our  time.  I  don't  relent.  I  don't  compro- 
mise. This  is  a  matter  of  principle.  I  am 
duty-bound  to  persevere,  on  behalf  of  the 
country  and  the  people." 

DnuESEN's  amendment  would  give  a  State 
the  right  to  set  up  one  house  of  its  legisla- 
tion on  a  nonpopulatlon  basis — but  only  11 
such  a  plan  is  first  approved  at  a  referendum, 
at  which  a  strict  population  plan  also  Is  on 
the  ballot. 

Such  a  little  federal  plan.  If  ratified,  would 
have  to  be  reapproved  In  a  similar  competi- 
tive referendum  after  every  10-year  census. 

"This  merely  returns  to  the  States  the 
historic  right  of  the  people  to  decide  how 
they  wish  to  govern  themselves — without 
dictation  by  a  narrow  Supreme  Court  ma- 
jority moved  by  changing  whims,"  Disksen 
declared. 

So  far,  Dibksem's  leading  foes — Senators 
Paul  Douglas,  Democrat,  of  niinois.  Wn.- 
LXAM  PROXMOtx,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Joseph  Ttdings,  Democrat,  of  Maryland,  the 
APL-CIO,  and  civil  rights  groups — have 
heard  few  details  of  what  the  Dlrksen  forces 
are  planning. 

Doksen's  opponents  contend  they  still 
have  the  votes  to  deny  the  minority  leader 
his  two-thirds  margin.  If  any  question 
crops  up  about  that  margin,  the  opponents 
say  they  will  simply  filibuster — as  they  did 
In  1964  to  block  Duiksen's  first  try, 

If  the  Dlrksen  proposal  foes  win  two-thirds 
endorsement  by  both  Houses,  It  must  still  be 
ratified  by  three-quarters  of  the  States 
within  7  years. 

Prospects  for  such  ratification  once  ap- 
peared certain.  Now  they  are  clouded. 
Many  legislatures  already  have  redlstrlcted 
under  the  one-man  one-vote  decision.  They 
might  not  be  eager  to  ratify  an  amendment 
that  could  upset  any  resulting  new  balance 
of  State  power. 

The  National  Municipal  League  reported 
that  as  of  January  1,  there  were  15  State 
legislatures  with  both  houses  now  appor- 
tioned according  to  one-man,  one-vote 
standards;  24  States  in  which  the  next  crop 
of  legislators  wlU  be  elected  under  such 
plans,  most  In  Novnnber  1966;  8  States  now 
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under  coiu-t  order  to  change  to  population 
plans;  2  States  In  which  nonpopulatlon 
plans  are  being  challenged  In  the  courts. 


PROPOSED     REPEAL     OF     SECTION 
14(b)    OP  TAFT-HARTLEY  ACT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  soon  engage  in  a  debate, 
which  is  to  be  an  extended  discussion, 
on  the  subject  of  the  repeal  of  section 
14ib)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  the  so- 
called  right-to-work  law. 

In  recent  days  there  has  been  an  ex- 
change of  views  between  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  who  repre- 
sents the  resistance  to  that  path,  and 
Mr.  George  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO. 

During  the  exchange  of  views,  Mr. 
Meany  referred  to  the  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Senator  from  lUinols  to  the 
repeal  as  being  an  offense  against  the 
orderly  process  of  Government.  I  feel 
certain  that  that  subject  and  that  par- 
ticular topic  will  receive  a  great  deal  of 
attention  as  time  goes  on.  But  for  the 
time  being,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
two  letters,  one  to  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Star  and  one  to  the  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post  on  that  particu- 
lar point,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.   15,  19661 
For,  Ddiksen — Against,  Meant 

Sih:  Your  letter  from  George  Meany  was 
well  tuned.  How  the  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  could  have  the  nerve  to  demand  a  vote 
on  repeal  of  14(b)  while  the  largest  city  In 
supposedly  the  greatest  country  of  the  world 
was  In  the  stranglehold  of  a  dictatorial  labor 
leader.  Is  beyond  understanding.  Maybe 
Mayor  Lindsay  now  wishes  he  had  voted 
against  repeal  of  14(b),  since  he  has  now 
come  to  pe.sonally  know  the  ability  of  a 
labor  leader  to  flout  the  law  of  his  city. 

Meany  calls  for  democracy  to  act  against 
the  valiant  Senator  Dirksen.  Is  such  really 
majority  action?  Check  the  record.  Meany 
is  calling  for  the  majority  States  to  impress 
their  win  on  the  minority  States.  Yet  the 
majority  of  Congressmen  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  right-to-work  States,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  voted  against  repeal  of 
14(b).  If  labor  Is  really  so  concerned  with 
the  rights  of  minority  groups,  how  can  Meany 
In  good  conscience  suggest  that  such  a  crush- 
ing of  the  win  of  voters  in  right-to-work 
States  be  democratic?  (Remember,  the 
House  vote  for  repeal  of  14(b)  was  only  221 
to  203.  There  are  only  19  rlght-to-work 
States  against  31  union  shop  States.) 

Let  us  all  pray  that  Everett  Dhiksen  lives 
to  ICK).  Thanks,  Everett  and  happy  70th 
birthday.  We  hope  Lindsay  develops  your 
Intestinal  fortitude.  It  appears  he  might 
now  wish  to  change  his  vote. 

R.  L.  Peters. 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  18,  1966] 
Meant  Rebutted 

George  Meany,  the  president  of  the  AFLr- 
CIO,  stated  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  that  tbe 
efforts  of  Senator  Dirksen  toward  keeping 
Taft-Hartley  14(b) — the  rlght-to-work  sec- 
tion— are  an  "offense  against  the  orderly 
process  of  government." 

What  Mr.  Meany  failed  to  note  was  that 
the  Senate  rules  ^>eciflcally  provide  that  a 
debate  cannot  be  halted  unless  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  agree.  When  a  two-thirds 
vote  was  sought  in  the  last  session  of  Con- 


gress, the  Senate  voted  47  to  45  not  to  con- 
sider the  removal  of  Taft-Hartley  14(b). 
That  is  the  orderly  process  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 

The  basic  issue  is  whether  there  Is  a  pub- 
lic Interest  to  be  satisfied  by  the  removal  of 
the  rlght-to-work  section;  and  this  has  been 
answered  by  three  respected  public  opinion 
polls:  Gallup.  Lubell,  and  Opinion  Research. 
Every  poll  showed  that  the  American  public 
does  not  believe  that  employes  should  be  re- 
quired to  Join  or  pay  dues  to  a  union  or 
lose  their  Jobs. 

Wn.LiAM  J.  Fannin. 
Secretary,    Committee    for    Voluntary 
Unionism,    U.S.    Chamber   of   Com- 
merce. 
Washington. 


SHAKEDOWN  OP  TULSA  PIPELINE 
CONTRACTOR  BY  LAWRENCE  L. 
CALLANAN.  CONVICTED  OFFICIAL 
OF  ST.  LOUIS  STEAMFITTERS  LO- 
CAL 562 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  call  attention  to  a 
strange  series  of  events  surrounding  the 
case  of  Mr.  Lawrence  L.  Callanan,  a  con- 
victed oflacial  of  the  powerful  St.  Louis 
Steamfitters  Local  No.  562. 

In  1954  Mr.  Callanan  as  an  oflBcial  of 
this  union  was  convicted  of  a  $28,000 
shakedown  of  a  Tulsa  pipeline  contrac- 
tor. 


Federal  Judge  Rubey  Hulen  in  sen- 
tencing Mr.  Callanan  described  the  case 
as  a  "more  grievous  and  aggravated  vio- 
lation of  the  law"  than  any  other  racket- 
eering case  tried  before  him. 
Continuing,  Judge  Hulen  said: 
The  evidence  of  merciless  use  and  betrayal 
of  people  who  labor  lor  their  livelihood  and 
were  members  of  unions  supposed  to  be  rep- 
resented by  these  defendants,  is  shocking. 
Unless  I  had  heard  the  facts  under  oath  I 
would  not  have  believed  them. 

The  Judge  further  remarked  that — 
Callanan  hasn't  shown  one  bit  of  remorse. 
Indifference  to  the  welfare  of   union   work- 
men is  glaring. 

He  stated  further: 

Callanan  took  from  the  funds  of  the  union, 
of  which  he  is  an  officer,  funds  to  pay  for 
hi.s  defense.  Callanan  was  the  brains  of  the 
racketeering  conspiracy. 

In  1960  after  serving  about  half  of  a 
12-year  sentence  Callanan  was  paroled. 

Treasury  Department  records  show 
that  during  the  years  1956,  1957.  1958, 
1959,  and  1962  Mr.  Callanan  did  not  file 
any  Federal  income  tax  returns. 

For  the  years  1950,  1951,  1952.  1953, 
and  1954,  Mr.  Callanan  created  a  delin- 
quent tax  liability,  including  penalty  and 
interest,  of  $40,219.84.  The  Treasury 
filed  a  deficiency  tax  assessment  as  fol- 
lows: 


Taxable  year 


1950. 
1951- 
1952. 
1953. 
1954. 


0 

11,222.00 

4, 883.  61 

4,861.95 

6,097.48 


$20f..  08 
1,04S.54 

a,;ix-.',  49 

3,414.20 
920.20 


AsMssed 
interest 


Accnipd 
intiTcst 


lolal 


Total. 


Ifi,  OM.  94 


8,972.11 


$755.  47 
fi(^.97 
l,7l'.2,(r7 
l,4tl2.57 
1,'.V2. 10 


$^98.  48 

898.36 

3,033.09 

2,946.57 

1,820.11 


ti.6fC.ei 

3,  773. 87 

13,061.16 

12,684.29 

9,a3«.8» 


5,787.18         9,395.61  |      40, 219.  M 


On  April  9,  1964.  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment accepted  an  offer  in  compromise 
whereby  Mr.  Callanan  paid  $17,000  In 
settlement  of  his  $40,219.84  tax  debt  plus 
a  graduated  percentage  of  his  Income  in 
excess  of  $7,500  for  the  years  1964  to 
1974. 

An  Internal  Revenue  Service  summary 
noted  that  he  was  then  earning  $150  a 
week  as  a  steamfltter  and  added  a  dole- 
ful note  that  there  are  "no  prospects  of 
£iny  material  increase"  in  his  income. 

In  the  same  month,  April  1964,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  commuted  the  sentence  of 
this  labor  racketeer  and  thereby  removed 
the  legal  blocks  which  had  restricted  his 
union  activities. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  in  its 
October  2-3,  1965,  issue  carried  this  in- 
teresting comment : 

Before  his  commutation  was  granted,  Cal- 
lanan faced  legal  blocks  to  resuming  union- 
related  activity  until  July  1971. 

He  recently  surfaced  on  the  political  high 
seas  as  the  director  of  the  lush  voluntary 
political  fund  of  Local  562,  his  salary  re- 
ported In  the  $15,000  to  $20,000  range. 

Reports  of  campaign  donations  filed 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives January  12, 1965,  show  that  on 
November  2,  1964,  John  A.  Lawler.  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Steamfitters  Local 
No.  562,  contributed  $25,000  to  Friends  of 
LJB.J. 

I  quote  section  608  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  entitled  "Limita- 


tions on  political  contributions  and  pur- 
chases: 

(a)  Whoever,  directly  or  Indirectly,  makes 
contributions  In  an  aggregate  amount  In 
excess  of  $5,000  dining  any  calendar  year,  or 
In  connection  with  any  campaign  for  nomi- 
nation or  election,  to  or  on  behalf  of  any 
candidate  for  an  el»ctlve  Federal  office,  in- 
cluding the  offices  of  President  of  the  United 
States  and  presidential  and  vice-presidential 
electors,  or  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  commit- 
tee or  other  organization  engaged  in  further- 
ing, advancing,  or  advocating  the  nomination 
or  election  of  any  candidate  for  any  such  of- 
fice or  the  success  of  any  national  political 
party,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

On  Jime  2,  1965,  Mr.  L.  L.  Callanan, 
10517  Lookaway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — hla 
home  address — made  a  $1,000  contribu- 
tion to  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. 

On  June  24,  1965,  Mr.  Lawrence  Cal- 
lanan, i:!42  Pierce  Avenue.  St.  Louis, 
Mo. — address  of  the  union — made  an- 
other $1,000  contribution  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee. 

These  two  $1,000  political  contribu- 
tions were  made  by  the  same  man  who 
just  the  year  before  had  compromised 
a  $40,000  tax  obligation  for  $17,000. 

On  June  2,  1965,  a  $1,000  contribution 
to  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
was  made  in  the  name  of  E.  Beck,  4317 
Haven  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Mr.  Beck 
is  listed  as  Mr.  Callanan's  son-in-law 
and  according  to  press  accounts,  last 
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year  was  made  an  aasMant  to  Callanan 
In  running  the  voluntary  political  fund 
of  Local  No.  M2  memberB. 

At  tbla  point  I  aak  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Rxcoao  a  list  of 
these  political  contributions  as  appear- 
teff  In  the  reports  filed  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  Hotise  of  RepresentatlTes  under 
dates  of  January  12.  1965,  and  Septem- 
ber 10.  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoto,  as 
follows: 

Bsroar  Filsd  Jaitoabt  13, 198S, 
BT  FuzinM  OWhJiJ. 

NoTambcr  a.  1964:  John  L.  Lawler,  St. 
Louis.  Mo..  S2S.000. 

Bbpobt  Fxld  SxnncBBt   10.   IMfi.  bt  tkx 

DXMOCSATIC  NaTIONAI.  COKIOTTKZ 

June  3,  199S:  L.  li.  CallaJtukn.  10617  Look- 
«w»y.  St.  LouU,  Mo..  $1,000. 

Jun*  3.  1966:  J.  L.  Lawler.  1343  Pierce  Ave. 
no*.  St.  Loula.  Mo..  91.000. 

June  a,  1908:  B.  Back.  4S17  H&Ten  Street. 
8t.Louls.Mo..S1.000. 

June  34.  1965:  Lavrence  CalUhan  (elc), 
1343  Pierce  ATenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  SI  ,000. 

Kfr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  next  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  m  the  Rxcokd  the 


letter  signed  by  Mr.  Sheldon  S.  Cohen, 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  as 
addressed  to  me  under  date  of  January  6, 
1966,  confirming  Mr.  Callanan's  tax 
delinquency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

tJ.S.  TwtAStTRT  Department, 

Inte«jnal  Rb<-enve  Sebvice, 
W<uh.iTigton,  DC,  January  6.  1966. 
Hon.  John  J.  Wuxiaics, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Waahtnffton,  D.C. 

Dkaji  SrNATOB  Williams:  This  Is  In  further 
response  to  your  letters  of  C)ctober  6  and  13. 
ISM,  In  which  you  requested  certain  Infor- 
mation regarding  the  compromise  settlement 
of  tax  assessments  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment with  Mr.  Lawrence  L.  Callanan,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Information  furnished  by  the  District 
Director  In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  discloses  that  an 
offer  In  compromise  from  Mr.  Callanan  was 
accepted  on  April  8,  1964.  The  amount  of 
the  offer  was  •17,000,  plus  a  future  Income 
collateral  agreement  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  graduated  percentage  of  annual  In- 
come In  excess  of  $7,500  for  the  years  1964- 
74.  Inclusive.  This  is  the  only  offer  which 
has  been  accepted  from  Mr.  Callanan  over 
the  past  30  years. 

Ttxe  following  Is  a  breakdown  of  the  lia- 
bility which  was  compromised : 


Tsxabla  ytmi 


IMO 

19U 

laaa 

na 

lasi. 

TotaL 


Tax 


0 

tl.222.00 

4,883.51 

4.861.g6 

6. 067. 48 


Penalty 


Assessed 

Interest 


AMHJed 

Interest 


Total 


$206.  «8 

$1,048.  M 

3. 382. 49 

3,414.20 

920.20 


ie.oeiM 


8,972.11 


$755.  47 

fl04.  97 

1.782.07 

1,462.57 

1,202.10 


«,  787. 18 


$»'**  4>< 

stw.  art 

3,  (333.  09 
2.  945.  57 
1.S20.  11 


$1.W).«3 
3,  773.  87 
13,  0R1.19 
12,684.29 
9,039.89 


8,395.61         40.219.84 


Ton  also  requested  to  know  whether  Mr. 
Callanan  has  filed  timely  tax  returns  over  the 
past  10  years.  The  records  of  our  district  di- 
rector in  St.  Louis,  Mo..  dlidoM  the  filing  of 
Ineome  tax  returns  by  Mr.  Callanan  for  the 


19U.  1940.  1901.  1963.  and  1964.  Up 
to  this  point  we  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  raeord  In  tixe  St.  Louis  oOlce  of  returns 
filed  by  M^.  Callanan  for  1966.  19S7,  1958, 
19W,  am  1903.  However,  we  would  not  want 
to  Bay  with  any  degree  of  finality  that  Mr. 
Callanan  did  not  file  for  theae  years,  stnoe 
he  oould  have  filed  m  other  district  offices. 

Of  the  returns  on  record  In  the  St.  Louis 
Ustrtct.  aU  were  timely  filed  except  the  19BS 
return  which  was  received  after  the  due  date. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely. 

SHXLOOir  S.  COHXN, 

CommUHoner. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
bo  have  printed  in  the  Ricord  a  series  of 
uncles  which  appeared  In  the  St.  Louis 
3Iobe-Democrat  pertaining  to  this  case. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
wen  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro, 
u  follows: 

(Prom  the  St.  Louis  Olobe-Democrat.  Oct. 
3-3.  19661 

Donation  or  $38,000  bt  Lawler  fob  John- 
son Campaun — STBAMrrrm  Aobnt's  Ac- 
tion ArrmAMM  To  Havb  Violatkd  Pxdkbal 
Law 

(By  Al  Delugach  and  Denny  Walsh) 
By  far  the  handsotnest  gift  to  Priends  of 
a.B.J.  In  the  1M4  presidential  campaign  was 
:he  $35,000  it  reported  as  a  contribution  from 
Fobn  L.  Lawler.    He  Is  business  manager  of 


the  powerful  St.  Louis  Steamfltters  Local  No. 
563.  which  pays  him  about  that  much  an- 
nually. 

On  Its  face,  the  donation  appears  In  viola- 
tion of  Pederal  law  forbidding  a  contributor 
from  giving  over  $5,000  to  a  single  committee 
In  a  Pederal  election. 

Priends  of  L.B.J,  was  a  gilt-edge  group  of 
political  Insiders  that  raised  campaign  funds 
for  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  President,  In  April  1964,  conmiuted  the 
labor  racketeering  sentence  of  the  local  No. 
563  strongman,  Lawrence  L.  Callanan. 

Other  1964  contributions  listed  as  made  by 
Lawler  Include  $2,000  to  the  President's  Club 
for  Johnson  Committee  and  $3,000  to  the 
Democratic  National  Committee. 

Callanan  himself,  as  well  as  Lawler  and 
other  key  local  No.  562  flguree,  are  also  re- 
ported as  having  plunked  out  a  total  of 
$6,000  In  contributions  to  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  Just  last  June. 

LARGX    DEBTS 

The  committee,  whlph  reported  raising,  $1,- 
330,640  between  June  1  and  August  31  this 
year,  still  has  large  debts  from  the  1964 
campaign. 

Callanan  was  convicted  under  a  RepubU- 
can  administration  in  1954  of  the  $28,000 
shakedown  of  a  Tulsa  pipeline  contractor. 
He  was  paroled  In  1960  after  serving  nearly 
half  of  a  12- year  sentence  In  Leavenworth. 

A  few  days  earlier,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  granted  him  a  favorable  settlement 
of  bis  $40,000  tax  debt  from  the  kickback 
period. 

Because  of  his  allegedly  modest  finances, 
he  was  permitted  to  pay  $17,000  cash  and  a 
percentage  of  anything  he  earned  above 
$7,500  a  year  for  10  years.  The  IRS  summary 
of  the  case  noted  he  was  then  earning  $150 


a  week  as  a  steamfltter  and  added  a  doleful 
note: 

There  are  no  prospects  of  any  material  in- 
crease in  his  Income. 

Before  his  commutation  was  granted  8 
days  later,  Callanan  faced  legal  blocks  to  re- 
suming union-related  activity  until  July 
1971. 

balabt  hikb 

He  recently  surfaced  on  the  political  high 
seas  as  the  director  of  the  lush  voluntary 
political  fund  of  Local  No.  562.  his  salary  re- 
ported In  the  $15,0OO-$20,000  range. 

The  financial  report  of  Priends  of  L.BJ. 
was  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  UJ3.  House  of 
Representatives  In  Washington.  January  12 
1965. 

It  was  sworn  to  by  Its  treasurer,  Paul  A. 
Porter,  and  submitted  on  the  letterhead  of 
the  high-powered  Washington  law  firm  of 
Arnold,  Port  as,  &  Porter. 

One  partner,  Abe  Portas,  has  recently  been 
named  to  the  Supreme  Court  bench.  An- 
other, Thurman  Arnold,  Is  former  head  of 
the  Justice  Department's  antitrust  division. 
Mr.  Arnold  was  a  defense  attorney  for  Cal- 
lanan In  appeals  of  his  conviction,  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  the  1950*8. 

The  name  of  the  chairman  of  Priends  of 
L.B.J,  was  not  In  Its  report.  A  spokesman  for 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  said  he 
did  not  know  the  chairman's  Identity.  Sev- 
eral attempts  to  contact  Mr.  Porter  Friday 
about  the  report  were  unsuccessful,  al- 
though he  was  In  his  office. 

Among  the  $121,950  In  contributions  re- 
ported for  1964  was  $25,000  on  November  2 
by  Lawler,  who  was  listed  as  a  contributor. 
Although  the  law  requires  the  name  and 
address  of  contributors,  the  report  gave  only 
the  name  and  city  of  each. 

The  Hatch  Act  states  that  whoever  makes 
contributions  of  more  than  $5,000  to  a 
political  committee  in  a  Pederal  election  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $6,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both.  Committees 
as  contributors  are  excepted. 

U.S.    LABOR    LAW 

Under  Pederal  labor  law,  unions  and  cor- 
IToratlons  are  not  permitted  to  make  political 
contributions  on  their  own. 

Lawler  was  said  to  be  out  of  the  city  Friday 
and  not  available  for  comment  about  his  re- 
ported contribution. 

By  comparison  to  the  $26,000  gift,  Henry 
Ford  n,  of  Detroit,  was  down  on  the  report 
for  $3,000  and  Hollywood  star  Gene  Autry  for 
$5,000. 

According  to  the  1964  financial  report  of 
Steamfitter  Local  No.  663  to  the  Labor  De- 
partment. Lawler  was  paid  $19,960  salary, 
plus  $1,500  allowances,  and  $4,136  expenses 
between  October  1,  1963,  and  September  1, 
1964. 

The  salary  was  $5,360  above  Lawler's  salary 
figure  m  the  1963  report  filed. 

The  Democratic  National  Committee's  re- 
port filed  with  the  House  Clerk  showed  a 
$1,000  contribution  June  3,  1965,  by  L.  L. 
Callanan,  10517  Lookaway  Drive  (his  home 
address),  and  another  $1,000  by  Lawrence 
Callanan,  1343  Pierce  Avenue  (address  of  the 
union). 

OTHXB   DONATIONB 

Other  $1,000  donations  last  June  2  were 
listed  for  J.  L.  Lawler,  O.  Seaton,  and  Z. 
Steska,  all  of  the  union  address,  and  E.  Beck, 
4317  Haven  Street. 

Steska  Is  local  No.  562  president  and  Sea- 
ton  the  vice  president  and  business  agent. 

Beck,  a  steamfitter.  Is  Callanan's  son-in- 
law.  He  reportedly  has  been  recently  mads 
assistant  to  Callanan  In  running  the  volun- 
tary political  fund,  which  Is  reputed  to  take 
In  as  much  as  $300,000  a  year  from  local  No. 
562  members.  The  ftmd  Is  quartered  In 
union  hall. 
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As  revealed  Tuesday  by  the  Globe-Demo- 
crat, Beck  showed  up  In  State  records  as  one 
of  the  licensed  agents  of  an  Insurance  firm 
about  the  time  It  began  doing  business  with 
local  No.  562's  penelon  fund. 

The  fund's  reports  to  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment do  not  list  Beck  as  among  those  who 
were  paid  thousands  of  dollars  In  commls- 
glons  on  the  deal. 

Contributions  to  the  Democratic  commit- 
tee from  the  Steamfltter  elite  appear  munif- 
icent by  comparison  with  many  In  the  $200- 
to-$400  range  from  members  of  President 
Johnson's  Cabinet  and  other  Government 
ofBclals.  

(Prom  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Oct. 
2-3,  1965) 
Qttestions    To   Be    Answesed 
It  Is  revealed  elsewhere  In  today's  Globe- 
Democrat  that  John  Lawler,  business  man- 
ager of  Steamfltters  Local  No.  562,  made  a 
$25,000  campaign   gift  to  Priends  of  L.BJ., 
$2,000  to  the  President's  Club  for  Johnson 
Committee,   and   $3,000   to   the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  all  In  1964. 

Considering  that  Lawler's  salary  for  1964 
was  reported  as  $19,960,  this  Is  extremely 
generous  giving.  Indeed. 

The  Globe-Democrat  believes  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  should  make  an  Investiga- 
tion of  Lawler's  finances  to  determine 
whether  he  paid  taxes  on  what  must  be  a 
vast  Income  above  his  stated  salary  to  enable 
him  to  give  so  generously  to  President  John- 
son and  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
We  think,  too,  that  U.S.  Attorney  Richard 
D.  PitzGlbbon  should  Investigate  whether 
any  Federal  law  has  been  violated  by  these 
gifts.  Pederal  law  forbids  a  contributor  from 
giving  over  $5,000  to  one  committee  In  a 
Federal  election. 

This  may  be  difficult  for  Mr.  FltzOlbbon 
since  he  was  the  CaUanan-Lawler  candidate 
for  mayor  tmtU  the  steamfltter  gang  found 
that  Alfonso  J.  Cervantes  had  too  great  a 
lead  and  switched  their  endorsement  from 
PltzGibbon  to  Cervantes.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
his  duty  and  we  expect  Mr.  PitzGlbbon  to 
doit. 

We  think  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice should  also  Investigate  the  gift  of  Law- 
rence Callanan  of  $2,000  to  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  this  year. 

Callanan,  convicted  labor  racketeer,  was 
permitted  to  pay  $17,000  cash  In  settlement 
of  a  bill  of  $40,219  for  taxes,  fraud,  and  other 
penalties  and  Interest. 

He  Is  required,  under  terms  of  the  settle- 
ment, to  pay  a  percentage  of  future  earnings 
In  excess  of  $7,500  a  year  on  the  $23,219  bal- 
ance of  his  tax  liabilities. 

If  Callanan  were  so  poor  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  had  to  compromise  his  debt 
to  the  Government,  how  could  he  contribute 
$2,000  to  the  Democratic  Party? 

Certainly  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  in 
view  of  Callanan's  obvloiis  affluence,  should 
find  adequate  grounds  for  reopening  Its  tax 
settlement. 

Surely  there  can  be  no  connection  between 
the  enormously  generous  gifts  of  Callanan 
and  Lawler  and  President  Johnson's  commu- 
tation of  Callanan's  sentence,  which  enables 
him  to  go  back  Into  union  activities. 

Nevertheless,  perhaps  former  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennkdt — now  Senator  from 
New  York — would  care  to  comment  on  his 
recommending  Callanan  for  a  return  to  grace 
In  view  of  the  smelly  record  of  the  steam- 
fltters as  blocks  to  progress  In  St.  Louis,  Cal- 
lanan's continuing  to  run  the  union,  from 
his  Jail  cell  and  most  Importantly,  the  re- 
marks of  the  late  Pederal  Judge  Ruby  Hulen 
who,  in  sentencing  Callanan,  described  the 
caee  as  a  more  grtevovis  and  aggravated  vio- 
lation of  the  law,  than  other  racketeering 
cases  tried  before  him. 


"The  evidence  of  mercUess  use  and  be- 
trayal of  people  who  labor  for  their  Uvell- 
hood,  and  were  members  of  unions  supposed 
to  be  represented  by  these  defendants.  Is 
shocking,"  Judge  Hulen  stated  at  the  time. 
"Unless  I  had  heard  the  facts  under  oath 
I  would  not  have  believed  them." 

The  judge  remarked  that  Callanan  "hasn't 
shown  one  bit  of  remorse.  Indifference  to 
the  welfare  of  union  workmen  Is  glaring." 
Judge  Hulen  stated  further:  "Callanan  took 
from  the  funds  of  the  union,  of  which  he  Is 
an  officer,  funds  to  pay  for  his  defense.  Cal- 
lanan was  the  brains  of  the  racketeering  con- 
spiracy." 

Perhaps  the  White  House  IteeU  would  care 
to  elaborate  on  the  clean  bill  of  health  given 
Callanan  last  year. 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  know,  also,  who 
urged  Attorney  General  Kknnbdt  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  pardon  this  notorious  ex- 
tortionist. 

The  evidence  of  law  violation  and  the  pos- 
sibility, at  least,  of  the  Illegal  use  of  union 
funds  cries  aloud  for  Investigation. 

Everyone  who  believes  In  good  government 
will  not  be  content  until  strong  affirmative 
action  Is  taken  in  the  cases  of  Lawler  and 
Callanan  and.  If  there  are  abuses  of  law  and 
trust,  as  we  strongly  suspect,  they  are 
thoroughly  aired  and  punished. 


[From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 

Oct.  6,  1965] 

8BVE2*   St.  Louisans  Helpbd   Callanan   Win 

C1.EMENCT — Government    OryiciALS    Also 

Supported  Commutation  for  Steamfitteb 

Leader 
(By  Al  Delugach  and  Denny  Walsh) 

How  did  ex-convlct  Lawrence  Callanan 
obtain  the  Presidential  clemency  that  paved 
the  way  for  his  recent,  open  return  as  the 
dominant  figure  In  the  St.  Louis  Steamfltter 
Union's  political  empire? 

An  Inquiry  into  the  April  1964  commuta- 
tion of  the  remainder  of  Callanan's  two  12- 
year  labor  racketeering  sentences  by  Pre«l- 
dent  Johnson  has  demonstrated  this  slgnlfl- 
cant  factor: 

While  on  parole,  after  serving  6  years  In 
prison,  Callanan  marshaled  support  from  an 
Imposing  array  of  Government  officials  and 
local  business  and  professional  men  In  his 
fight  for  complete  freedom.  This  accom- 
plished what  a  long  legal  battle — carried  three 
times  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court — failed  to 
do. 

That  Is,  to  release  Callanan  from  prohibi- 
tions by  the  sentencing  Judge  in  1964  that 
were  Intended  to  keep  him  out  of  union- 
related  activity  until  1971. 

KEY     ROLE 

Richard  PitzGlbbon,  U.S.  attorney  here, 
had  a  key  role  In  the  process  that  led  to  the 
Presidential  commutation. 

He  recommended  approval  of  Callanan's 
petition  after  reviewing  the  case  on  request 
of  the  Justice  Department's  pardon  attorney. 
Reed  Cozart.  The  matter  then  was  approved 
succesElvely  by  Mr.  Cozart  and  then  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy.  Any  one  of  these 
recommendations  automatically  requires  ac- 
tion by  the  President,  Mr.  PitzGlbbon  said. 

President  Johnson,  who  has  sole  authority 
to  grant  pardons  or  commutations,  acted 
after  a  final  review  by  his  special  counsel, 
ly^  C.  White,  the  Globe-Democrat  was 
informed. 

Piles  In  the  Justice  Department  show  that 
Callanan's  petition  of  September  30,  1963,  was 
accompanied  by  letters  of  Indorsement  by  7 
St.  Louisans.     They  are; 

Mark  Eagleton,  attorney  and  father  of  Mis- 
souri Lt.  Gov.  Thomas  F.  Eagleton. 

Richard  H.  Kremer,  president  of  Kremer- 
Hlcks  Co.,  a  mechanical  contractor  and  large 
employer  of  steamfltters. 

The  Reverand  ITiomas  J  Hederman.  pastor 
of  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist  Catholic  Church. 


I.  E.  Millstone,  president  of  Millstone  Con- 
struction. Inc.,  a  general  contractor. 

Harry  T.  Bussman,  Jr.,  president  of  Su- 
preme Express  and  Transfer  Co. 

John  H.  Londoff,  operator  of  Johnny  Lon- 
doff  Chevrolet,  Inc. 

Morris  Shenker,  attorney,  who  represented 
Callanan  In  his  trial  and  subsequent  court 
appeals. 

Callanan  said  in  his  petition,  on  which  he 
noted  he  received  assistance  from  Mr.  Shen- 
ker, that  he  believed  his  sentence  was  un- 
reasonably severe.  He  said  he  believed  that 
in  the  interest  of  Justice  his  sentence  shoiUd 
be  commuted  to  the  time  ailready  served. 

The  Indorsers'  letters  variously  expressed 
the  views  that  Callanan  had  been  punished 
more  than  enough,  that  he  had  been  com- 
pletely rehabilitated  and  that  he  was  living 
up  to  the  conditions  of  his  parole. 

Callanan  and  four  leaders  of  other  con- 
struction unions  had  been  found  guilty  of 
the  $28,000  shakedown  of  a  Tulsa  pipeline 
contractor,  as  well  as  conspiring  to  extort 
the  money. 

Giving  12-year  sentences  on  each  charge, 
the  late  Pederal  Judge  Rubey  Hulen  sus- 
pended the  conspiracy  sentences.  He  spec- 
ified a  5-year  probation  period  on  the  lat- 
ter to  begin  after  the  completion  of  the  flrst 
sentence.  During  the  period,  he  ordered,  the 
defendants  could  not  hold  office  or  represent 
any  labor  organization. 

While  Callanan  was  in  prison,  the  Supreme 
Court  twice  rejected  appeals. 

Then,  shortly  liefore  his  release  on  parole 
In  April  1960,  the  High  Court  agreed  to  rule 
on  whether  Callanan  committed  two  sepa- 
rate crimes  in  the  extortion  case.  The  Su- 
preme Court,  in  January  1061,  upheld  the 
two  sentences  In  a  5-to-4  decision. 

Although  Callanan  was  then  on  parole,  he 
was  under  supervision  of  probation  officers 
and  could  not  participate  In  union  affairs. 

He  held  Jobs  as  a  working  steamfltter  for 
several  years  before  his  commutation  lifted 
restrictions  that  were  due  to  continue  7  more 
years. 

The  Justice  Department  pardon  attorney, 
Mr.  Cozart.  was  asked  this  week  if  anyone 
had  urged  the  commutation  so  that  Callanan 
could  go  back  into  a  union  office. 

not   A   rACTOR 

He  said  no,  adding  that  this  was  not  con- 
sidered by  the  Government  as  a  factor  in  the 
case.  Mr.  Cozart  also  said  his  office  had  no 
contact  from  any  politician  or  officeholder  on 
Callanan's  behalf. 

"I  had  in  mind  he  had  already  served  10 
years,"  Mr.  Cozart  said.  "He  bad  been  out 
on  parole  with  a  good  record.  Ten  years  Is  a 
pretty  long  time  for  a  flrst  offender." 

Mr.  Cozart  said  he  asked  John  L.  Brennan, 
Jr..  chief  Pederal  probation  officer  In  St. 
Louis,  for  an  opinion. 

He  quoted  Mr  Brennan  as  saying  in  a  let- 
ter that  he  had  heard  some  vague  reports 
Callanan  might  be  running  the  steamfitter 
union  but  that  a  limited  Investigation  did 
not  turn  up  any  basis  for  the  rumors  and 
that  Callanan  denied  It. 

Mr.  Brennan  said  that  since  the  original 
disposition  of  the  case  was  in  the  Pederal 
court  here  he  did  not  feel  he  should  make  a 
recommendation  on  the  commutation. 

When  the  file  was  sent  to  the  U.S.  attorney 
here.  Mr.  PitzGlbbon  recommended  approval 
of  Callanan's  petition. 

He  told  reporters  this  week: 

"It  was  my  Judgment  the  guy  was  deserv- 
ing of  a  commutation  at  that  point  In  light 
of  all  the  factors  Involved." 

He  declined,  however,  to  discuss  the  rea- 
sons he  stated  In  making  the  recommenda- 
tion He  said  the  matter  was  "confidential." 
adding: 

"I  don't  think  It  would  be  proper  for  me  to 
make  any  comment  on  that  at  this  time." 
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Mr.  PltoOlbbon  waa  tbe  stcamflttcrs'  first 
choice  to  oppoM  liayor  Tucker  for  renooil- 
DAtloii  In  ttU«  year"!  Democratic  primary. 
However,  wben  eufflclent  support  was  not 
aMtired  for  Mr.  FltsOlbbon,  the  Callanan- 
Lawler  forces  switched  at  tbe  last  minute  to 
Alfonso  J.  Cervantes. 

Mr.  CerrantM  won  the  election  with  the 
aid  of  heavy  steamfltter  campaign  contribu- 
tions. 

Letters  of  St.  Ix>ula«uis  endorsing  Calla- 
nan's  petition  for  commutation  Included 
some  glowing  statements  on  bebaU  of  tbe 
convicted  labor  racketeer. 

Contractor  Kiemer's  endorsement  s&ld  he 
had  known  Callanan  26  years  and  employed 
htm  31  months  during  his  parole  period.  He 
nCeried  to  him  as  a  good  husband  and  father 
and  said  once  more  he  is  a  useful  citizen 
in  soctfety. 

Mr.  Kremer  added  he  believed  Callanan  to 
have  been  more  than  sufficiently  punished 
and  declared: 

"I  have  always  known  him  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  betterment  of  the  working  classes  gen- 
erally, particularly  to  the  pipefitters  whom 
he  represents." 

Mr.  Millstone's  letter  said  Callanan  and 
his  family  "have  suffered  more  than  enough 
for  the  crime  he  was  convicted  of."  It  said 
he  had  known  Callanan  15  years  and  hired 
hundreds  of  his  men.  As  far  as  he  knew,  the 
letter  said.  Callanan  was  living  up  to  his 
parole  conditions. 

Stating  he  had  known  him  for  over  20 
years,  Mr.  Bussmann  said  that  since  Cal- 
lanan's  release  on  parole  he  bad  shown  him- 
self to  be  "completely  rehabilitated." 

RIOH  BBOAKO 

Ml.  London's  letter  said  he  had  known  Cal- 
lanan la  years  and  had  "high  regard"  for 
him.  He  said:  "I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  recommend  blm." 

Letters  of  attorneys  Shenker  and  Eagleton 
noted  the  severity  of  Callanan's  sentence. 

Mr.  Eagleton  was  endorsed  by  Callanan  In 
19&3  In  an  unsuccessful  campaign  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  mayor.  He  waa 
narrowly  defeated  by  Raymond  R.  Tucker. 

Father  Hederman  told  a  reporter  that 
Callanan  was  a  parishioner  of  his  when  he 
wrote  his  letter. 

Except  for  Mr.  Kremer,  who  Is  abroad,  each 
of  the  St.  Louisans  who  wrote  letters  on 
Callanan's  behalf  were  contacted  by  the 
Olobe-Democrat  and  readily  confirmed  the 
•ndoraements. 

Most  Indicated  they  did  not  recall  the 
strong  statements  made  by  Judge  Hulen 
about  Callanan  at  the  time  of  the  sentenc- 
ing In  1964  and  a  subsequent  hearing  on  his 
motion  for  reduction  of  sentence. 

Judge  Hulen  described  the  case  as  a  more 
grlevou*  and  aggravated  violation  of  the  law 
than  a  previous  labor  racketeering  case  he 
bad  heard  Involving  three  of  Callanan's  co- 
defendants,    adding: 

"The  evidence  of  merciless  abuse  and  be- 
trayal of  people  who  labor  for  their  liveli- 
hood and  were  members  of  unions,  supposed 
to  be  repreeented  by  these  defendants,  is 
shocking.    Unlees  I  had  heard  the  facta  un- 


der oath,  I  would  not  have  believed  them. 
Singling  out  CaUanan,  Judge  Htilen  said: 
"To  add  ignominy  to  the  abuse  of  hU 
power  as  an  offlcial  of  a  labor  union,  de- 
fendant OaUanan  took  from  the  funds  of  tbe 
union  of  which  he  Is  an  officer  to  pay  for  his 
dafenae  in  this  case,  the  very  eaaence  of  the 
charge  going  to  bis  deserting  the  cauae  of 
the  members  of  the  union  that  contributed 
and  owned  those  funda." 

Afatn.  In  February  109«.  Judge  Hulen  aald 
to  turaln«  down  his  plea  for  a  reducUon  iii 
Mntenoe: 

Kr.L'*^  ^^  defendant  Callanan  wma  the 
tnioB  of  the  consptrmcjr.  The  other  defend- 
ants were  dumb  clucks  who  did  not  have 
brains  enough  to  carry  out  the  operation  " 


Thx    Cass    Aqainst    ths    STKAMjTrrsafl 

The  Individual  steamfltter  in  this  area  la 
probably   just  aa  good   an  American  aa  any 

other  citizen,  but  hla  union— Local  No.  562 

has  kept  more  business  out  of  St.  Louis  than 
anyone  else  can  bring  in.  It  la  a  corruptlnK 
influence  In  the  life  of  this  city. 

Buslneeeee  not  already  In  St.  Louis  steer 
clear  of  us  because  they  simply  will  not 
submit  to  the^steamfltters  gang,  which  haa 
the  highest  wa^re  scale  in  the  Nation  but 
whose  featherbeddlng  and  other  practices 
exorbitantly  hike  the  cost  of  doing  business 

Contractors  using  steam.ltters  cannot  even 
appoint  their  own  union  foremen.  They  have 
no  voice  In  hiring  their  own  union  employees 
They  must  take  whomever  the  union  gives 
them  and  have  no  control  whatsoever  over 
the  Job. 

This  is  contrary  to  the  universe!  pr.ictlce  of 
other  unions.  As  a  result,  the  steamfltters 
are  regarded  aa  the  worst  union  in  the  area 
and.  probably,  in  the  country  in  terms  of  pro- 
ductivity and   reason.able   cooperative  efTort 

Some  people  may  say.  "Why  worry  about  a 
small  union  of  1,200  members?  A  group  that 
small,  no  matter  how  bad,  cannot  possibly  do 
any  harm."    They  could  not  be  mere  wrong 

The  power  of  the  steamfltters  is  sheer 
money.  Each  union  member  is  forced  to 
contribute  $1  a  day.  $2  for  permit  holders 
to  a  voluntary  fund  for  political  education 
It  la  voluntary  only  in  the  sense  that  he 
gives  it  or  he  doeen't  work. 

The  •250  annually  which  a  resident  steam- 
fltter must  give  Is  more  than  the  average 
pereon  In  those  circumstances  contributes  to 
his  church,  the  UnUed  Fund,  the  Boy  Sccuta 
and  all  good  causes  combined;  yet  he  has 
no  choice. 

The  total  In  this  one  fund  amounts  to  ap- 
proxiznately  •600.000  a  year,  which  goes  to 
pollUcal  contributions  known  to  be  well  up 
In  six  flgurea  to  at  least  one  candidate  and 
very  well  up  in  Ave  flgurea  to  others 

In  addition,  thU  one  small  union  takes  In 
approximately  •2,500,000  annually,  paid  sole- 
ly by  the  employers  at  the  rate  of  •lO  per 
man-day  worked,  to  a  health  and  welfare 
fund.  Benefits  seeping  down  to  the  indi- 
vidual members  from  this  fund  seem  curi- 
ously  limited    and   accountability  doea  not 

For  example,  several  years  ago  the  steam- 
fltters canceled  the  group  policy  bought  for 
their  members  with  one  of  the  best  and  most 
repuuble  Insurance  companies  in  America 
and  took  out  policies  with  a  small  and  little 
known  company  in  Gary.  Ind. 

Curiously,  this  U  the  same  company  which 
sod  116,250  shares  of  stoclc  with  a  market 
value  of  about  $5  per  share  to  interested  St 
Louisans  with  good  union  contacts  at  $1  per 
snare.  IX  this  deal  doesn't  stink  to  hleh 
heaven,  none  ever  did.  It  is  currently  being 
investigated  by  Federal  authorities 

■There  la  no  applicable  law  governing  the 
dlabursement  either  of  the  $600,000  political 
slush  fund  or  the  «2,500,000  health  and  wel- 
^^  PJ^'-  "^^'^  '^  *  shocking  loophole  and 
should  be  corrected  at  the  Federal  level. 

Meanwhile,  the  union  is  controlled  by  Law- 
rence Callanan,  who  was  convicted  of  extor- 
tion and  served  6  years  In  a  Federal  prison 
by  his  standby  and  lackey,  John  Lawler,  who 
was  indicted  for  extortion,  but  stranwlv 
never  came  to  trial,  and  by  Lawrence  Thomp- 
•on.  a  former  teamster  convicted  of  extor- 
tion who  makea  sure  the  boys  give  their  $1- 
a-day  political  contribution. 

Some  questionable  practices  may  have  their 
root  in  the  fact  that  Callanan,  Lawler,  and 
^^tim  ♦t'*  ^^^?  *°  °^*"  massive  political 
^S^  ,*  °^-  i:?*'*'  recently  contributed 
Ml^  to  the  Friends  of  L3.J.  and  other 
Democratic  committees.     Callanan  waa  able 

•17,000  but  still  waa  able  to  give  ^2,000  to 
the  DemocraUc  National  Committee  It 
probably  was  a  coincidence,  but  not  too  long 
oefore  that  a  PresldentUl  commuUtlon  was 


issued  for  Callanan  who  promptly  resumed 
hla  role  in  union  affairs. 

With  the  power  aSorded  them  by  the 
members'  voluntary  glfta,  the  steamfltters 
can  make  quite  some  political  hay.  One  of 
their  members  aita  In  the  Mlsao\u-l  Senate 
and  two  are  In  the  Miasouri  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. There  la  talk  that  Lawler  him- 
self may.  Indeed,  have  the  effrontery  to  run 
for  a  vacancy  in  the  State  senate  for  which 
he  waa  beaten  3  years  ago. 

Attorneys  or  proteges  have  been  appointed 
as  chairman  of  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Elec- 
tion Conunlaaloners  and  aa  a  judge  of  a 
circuit  court. 

The  Steamfltters  are  reaching  for  some  of 
the  hlgheet  offices  In  Miasouri  government 
and  their  Influence  for  evil  will  expand  im- 
less  checked  In  the  public  Interest. 

The  entire  matter  cries  aloud  for  ventila- 
tion and  correction. 

Speclflcally,  the  District  Director  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  should  reopen  the  tax  com- 
promise of  Callanan  and  Investigate  the 
amount  paid  on  Income  taxes  by  Callanan, 
Lawler.  and  associates. 

The  International  Steamfltters  Union 
should  Investigate  the  abusee  which  have 
brought — and  are  bringing — the  entire 
steamfltter  trade,  an  honorable  one  outside 
this  area.  Into  disrepute.  The  International 
Meatcutters  Union  straightened  out  a  far  less 
dangerous  situation  with  their  local,  and  the 
Steamfltters  can  do  no  less. 

We  hope  that  Senator  Williams,  of  Dela- 
ware, and  Senator  McClkllan,  of  Arkansas, 
will  Investigate  the  entire  mess  In  St.  Louis 
and  propose  corrective  Federal  legislation. 

The  U.S.  attorney.  Richard  D.  FltzGlbbon, 
has  announced  that  he  wUl  investigate  the 
Steamfltters  before  a  Federal  grand  Jury  In 
Judge  Roy  Harper's  court.  We  can  think  of 
no  one  less  promising  to  conduct  such  an 
Investigation. 

FltzGlbbon  was  a  former  law  associate  of 
Morris  Shenker,  who  la  In  the  steamfltter 
business  up  to  his  eyebrows.  FltzGlbbon 
waa  the  steamfltters'  choice  as  a  candidate 
for  mayor  until  they  found  they  could  not 
beat  Al  Cervantes  In  the  primary.  FltzGlb- 
bon himself  represents  a  nice  balance  be- 
tween Ineptitude  and  laziness,  a  combination 
hard  to  beat. 

We  urge  the  Justice  Department,  consider- 
ing the  many  ramlflcatlons  of  the  Insurance 
deal,  to  send  in  a  highly  qualified  special 
prosecutor  to  replace  FltzGlbbon  and  run  the 
investigation. 

The  steamfltters'  union  la  of  personal  con- 
cern to  every  businessman  and  every  citizen 
In  this  area.  It  can  only  be  reformed  by  the 
good  offices  of  the  Juatice  Department,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Inveatlgatlon,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  courageous  Senators,  and  a 
courageous  grand  Jury  In  Judge  Harper's 
court,  and  by  an  aroused  public  opinion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  perhaps  there  Is  a  plausible 
explanation  for  the  strange  circum- 
stances surrounding  this  case,  but  I  fail 
to  see  It.    ' 


THE  "YARMOUTH  CASTLE ' 
DISASTER 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  only 
2  short  months  ago,  a  Panamanian 
cruise  ship  burned  and  sank  off  the 
coast  of  Florida.  Eighty-nine  lives  were 
lost  in  this  terrible  disaster. 

The  Yarmouth  Castle  waa  not  the  Na- 
tion's first  maritime  disaster,  and,  im- 
fortunately,  it  will  not  be  the  last.  As 
long  aa  man  sails  the  seas  for  pleasure 
or  for  profit,  he  will  face  the  inherent 
dangers  of  storm  and  tempest.  Despite 
the  advanced  techniral  resources  at  our 
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command,  there  is  still  little  we  can  do 
to  calm  high  seas  or  strong  winds. 

But  mtmy  maritime  disasters  are 
caused — not  by  storms  or  high  seas — 
but  by  fire  and  human  negligence.  And 
here  there  is  much  that  can  be  done. 

I  mention  only  a  few  such  disasters 
to  make  my  point  clear — the  collision 
of  the  Stockholm  and  the  Andrea  Doria, 
the  terrible  fire  on  board  the  Morro  Cas- 
tle, the  sinking  of  the  Lakonia  and,  of 
course,  the  tragic  fire  on  the  Yarmouth 
Castle  the  night  of  November  13. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  now  completing 
a  thorough  investigation  into  the  inci- 
dents surrounding  the  sinking  of  the 
Yarmouth  Castle  and  has  received  testi- 
mony from  countless  witnesses.  We  will 
await  the  outcome  of  this  investigation 
with  great  Interest. 

Several  alarming  facts  concerning  the 
Yarmouth  Castle  have  already  come  to 
light.  She  was  an  old  ship,  built  in  1927, 
and  had  seen  long  years  of  service  under 
several  flags. 

Testimony  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies Committee  last  summer  revealed  that 
much  of  the  interior  construction  of 
cruise  ships  like  the  Yarmouth  Castle 
consists  of  wood  and  other  highly 
flammable  materials. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Coast 
Guard  investigation  has  uncovered 
many  more  deficiencies  In  the  ship's  hull 
construction  and  fittings. 

And  there  Is  probably  more  about  the 
condition  of  the  Yarmouth  Castle  that 
will  be  revealed  when  the  Coast  Guard 
report  is  made  public. 

But  it  is  Important  to  note  that  it  was 
fire  and  possible  human  negligence  that 
caused  the  sinking  of  the  ship — and  not 
the  forces  of  nature. 

This  makes  it  even  more  imperative 
that  we  seek  to  find  the  reasons  why 
these  disasters  take  place  and  then  take 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  lives  of  American  passengers  on 
ocean  vessels. 

Although  the  Yarmouth  Castle  disas- 
ter clearly  demonstrates  the  urgent  need 
for  corrective  measures,  it  is  extremely 
unfortunate  that  it  required  the  loss  of 
89  lives  to  awaken  the  Nation  to  the 
serious  hazards  of  traveling  on  many  of 
these  older  foreign  ships. 

There  will  still  be  some  who  will  tell 
us  that  today's  safety  measures  are  ade- 
quate— that  the  Yarmouth  Castle  disas- 
ter was  a  freak  accident.  But  you  and  I 
know  that  this  is  not  true  and  that  much 
remains  to  be  done  to  make  American 
passengers  safe  on  the  high  seas. 

If  it  requires  strong  measures  to  make 
our  passengers  safe,  then  we  must  take 
these  measures. 

If  some  ships  must  be  put  into  moth- 
balls, then  they  must  be  put  into  moth- 
balls. 

Mr.  President,  seldom  has  there  been 
such  clear  evidence  that,  in  many  ways, 
the  International  Convention  for  the 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  the  agreement  gov- 
erning safety  standards  on  passenger 
vessels,  has  failed  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

I  do  not  propose  that  the  United  States 
categorically  denounce  the  International 
Convention  for  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea. 
That  would  not  solve  the  problem. 


But  I  do  suggest  that  the  United  States 
seek  to  renegotiate  that  treaty. 

I  have  received  assurances  from  the 
Department  of  State  that  this  sugges- 
tion is  already  under  active  considera- 
tion. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  me,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  said: 

Immediately  following  the  Tarmouth 
Castle  disaster,  the  State  Department  under- 
took discussions  with  other  interested  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  on  additional  meas- 
ures that  can  be  taken  to  improve  the 
safety  standards  applicable  to  passenger 
ships  leaving  U.S.  porta.  We  anticipate  that 
these  discussions,  which  are  still  going  for- 
ward, win  soon  result  In  definite  proposals. 

The  posalblllty  of  renegotiating  the  Con- 
vention for  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  ia  one  of 
the  proposals  under  consideration. 

What  exactly  is  wrong  with  the  Inter- 
national Convention  for  Safety  of  Life 
at  Sea? 

The  standards  set  out  in  the  treaty, 
for  the  most  part,  are  adequate.  But 
what  is  inadequate  is  the  application  of 
these  standards  to  older  ships. 

The  1960  Convention,  for  example,  is 
only  applicable  to  passenger  vessels  con- 
structed after  May  26.  1965.  Ships  built 
before  that  date  do  not  have  to  comply 
with  all  the  safety  standards  set  forth 
in  that  treaty. 

Because  of  our  International  commit- 
ments, the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  is  required 
to  issue  certificates  of  safety  to  those  old- 
er ships  which  are  technically  in  com- 
pliance with  the  International  Conven- 
tion— even  though  they  do  not  have  to 
comply  with  the  safety  standards  out- 
lined in  that  agreement. 

The  State  Department  agrees  with  me 
that  this  is  a  serious  shortcoming  of  the 
treaty. 

I  asked  the  Department  if  it  believes 
that  the  safety  standards  outlined  in  the 
I960  Convention — and  the  lack  of  appli- 
cation of  these  standards  to  ships  con- 
structed before  May  26,  1965 — provide 
adequate  safety  for  American  passengers 
traveling  on  foreign  ships. 

I  received  the  following  reply: 

On  the  question  of  the  adequacy  of  Con- 
vention standards,  we  defer  to  the  Coast 
Guard  and  would  be  guided  by  the  Coast 
Guard's  views.  However,  it  Is  clear  that  one 
of  the  major  problems  Is  the  fact  that  you 
point  out,  that  the  1960  Convention  doea 
not  apply  to  vessels  conatruoted  before  it 
came  Into  effect.  The  same  Is  true  of  the 
earlier  Convention  of  1948. 

This  probably  Is  the  moat  serious  short- 
coming of  the  Conventions. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  certainly  pleased 
to  learn  that  the  Department  of  State 
recognizes  the  shortcomings  of  this  treaty 
and  appears  willing  to  take  steps  to  seek 
negotiations  with  the  39  other  govern- 
ments Involved. 

Unwillingness  on  our  part  to  urge  other 
nations  to  Join  us  at  the  conference  table 
would  only  increase  the  danger  of  simi- 
lar disasters  in  the  near  future. 

Some  ships,  in  due  course,  might  have 
to  be  decommissioned. 

But  old  airplanes  are  taken  out  of  serv- 
ice, old  automobiles  are  consigned  to  the 
jurikyard,  and  unsafe  bridges  are  razed 
and  then  replaced  by  modern  spans. 

Why  should  unsafe  passenger  vessels 
be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  high  seas — 


at  the  mercy  of  a  carelessly  tossed  ciga- 
rette, a  crew  unschooled  in  elementary 
flreflghting  procedures  or  a  steamship 
line  that  shows  little  concern  for  its  pas- 
senger safety? 

Most  American  vessels  are  required  to 
conform  to  strict  safety  regulations.  But 
the  Coast  Guard  should  continually  re- 
view its  present  regulations  to  make  sure 
that  they  meet  the  requirements  of 
optimum  safety. 

Our  regulations  must  be  strict,  our  pol- 
icies must  be  firm,  and  our  concern  must 
be  great  when  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  are  placed  in  our 
care. 

The  argument  will  no  doubt  be  raised 
that  some  foreign  passenger  ships  would 
have  to  be  decommissioned,  at  great 
financial  loss,  If  tough  safety  regulations 
were  imposed  on  older  ships. 

But  I  say  that  it  is  better  to  suffer  the 
loss  of  10  ships  than  10  lives. 

It  would  be  easy  for  us  to  absolve  our- 
selves of  any  responsibility  for  the  loss 
of  the  Yarmouth  Castle  by  declaring  that 
we  must  abide  by  our  international 
agreements. 

But  when  these  agreements  fail  to  pro- 
tect the  American  passengers  who  sail 
on  these  ships,  then  we  must  do  all  that 
we  can  to  insure  their  safety. 

Of  course,  we  must  be  realistic  about 
what  we  can  and  cannot  do  to  prevent 
another  Yarmouth  Castle  disaster. 

We  cannot  order  foreign  ships  off  the 
high  seas;  we  caiuiot  forbid  American 
passengers  to  sail  on  these  ships  if  they 
are  willing  to  take  the  necessary  risks; 
and  we  cannot  simply  denounce  a  treaty 
our  Nation  has  signed  in  good  faith. 

We  can,  however,  regulate  the  safety 
standards  on  our  own  ships. 

I  propose  that  the  Coast  Guard  care- 
fully examine  its  present  safety  regula- 
tions. And,  if  It  finds,  after  close  inves- 
tigation, that  these  standards  need  to  be 
upgraded,  then  I  strongly  urge  that  this 
be  accomplished  as  soon  as  possible. 

Thirty-five  American  passenger  ves- 
sels which  now  hold  active  safety  certifi- 
cates were  built  before  1952.  Of  the 
15  ships  constructed  before  1940, 12  were 
buUt  before  1930,  5  before  1920,  and  2 
before  1910. 

The  Coast  Guard  should  take  special 
steps  to  insure  that  these  older  vessels 
provide  entirely  adequate  protection  for 
the  passengers  they  carry. 

There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  keep- 
ing a  passenger  ship  in  service  if  it  con- 
stitutes a  fire  hazard  or  a  safety  hsizard. 

And  we  can  officially  warn  Americans 
about  the  dangers  of  sailing  on  certain 
foreign  ships  which,  in  the  expert  judg- 
ment of  the  Coast  Guard,  are  unsafe  or 
hazardous. 

I  urge  the  Coast  Guard  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  publishing  a  list  of  those 
foreign  ships  which  are  technically  in 
compliance  with  International  agree- 
ments, but  are  actually  unfit  for  service. 

Such  a  warning  might  cause  American 
passengers  to  reconsider  before  booking 
passage  on  these  ships — and  thereby  ex- 
ert financial  pressure  on  the  steamship 
lines  that  refuse  to  upgrade  the  safety 
standards  on  their  ships. 

We  would  be  terribly  remiss  if  we  did 
not  do  all  in  our  power  to  insure  the 
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■sfety  of  American  psMengen  on  foreign 
vevelt. 

Mr.  President,  the  loas  of  the  Yar- 
mouth Cattle  haa  taught  lu  a  leaaon  and 
it  has  warned  us  that  there  is  much  that 
we  haTe  not  done  that  we  should  have 
done.  No  single  person  is  responsible; 
no  single  organisation  la  to  blame;  and 
no  single  government  is  entirely  at  fault. 

The  Yarmouth  Cattle  disaster  is  a 
challenge  to  all  of  us  to  take  Immediate 
corrective  action — custion  to  insure  that 
this  tj'pe  of  accident  never  happens 
again. 

It  is  my  imderstandlng  that  the  Coast 
Ouard.  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 
and  other  interested  parties  realize  the 
need  for  legislation  that  would  require 
foreign  steamship  lines  to  warn  pas- 
sengers of  fire  and  safety  hazards  on 
board  their  ships.  This  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  alleviating  hazardous  con- 
ditions. 

But  th«  regulations  themselves  will 
have  to  be  upgraded.  And  the  only  way 
that  this  can  be  done  Is  through  rene- 
gotiation of  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea. 

The  most  pressing  need  Is  to  bring 
older  ships  into  compliance  with  modem 
safety  regulations.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  replace  wood  construction 
with  accepted  fireproof  materials. 

Where  this  is  not  possible,  the  ship 
should  be  taken  out  of  service.  This  will 
undoubtedly  cause  economic  hardship. 
But  it  might  be  possible  for  member  gov- 
ernments to  provide  subsidies  to  their 
steamship  lines  when  It  becomes  neces- 
sary to  replace  unsafe  passenger  vessels. 

I  strongly  urge  the  State  Department 
to  use  every  means  at  Its  disposal  to 
bring  about  a  meeting  with  the  other 
signatories  of  this  international  agree- 
ment In  order  to  find  ways  to  upgrade 
the  general  safety  standards  od  all  pm- 
■enger  vessels. 

Only  by  forcing  strict  safety  regula- 
tions on  older  ships— or  by  ordering 
them  out  of  service  if  they  are  unable 
to  ctmiply — will  the  cause  of  passenger 
safety  be  served. 

This  must  be  done  now.  Mr.  President, 
before  another  Yarmouth  Castle  disaster 
takes  place. 


THE  STATE  OP  THE  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  state 
of  the  Union  message  heard  in  this  Capi- 
tol last  week  outlined  the  current  Ameri- 
can situation  and  policy  in  Vietnam. 
But  it  must  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  that  it  repeated 
many  of  the  misrepresentations  and  in- 
consistencies that  have  led  us  to  the 
brink  of  massive  war  in  Asia. 

This  speech  tonight  is  my  answer  to 
tbe  foreign  policy  seeUon  of  the  Presi- 
dent's state  of  the  Union  message. 

TbB  American  people  have  often  been 
dlsparaced  with  the  characterization 
that  In  foreign  policy  they  like  simple 
situations  with  neat  soluUons.  and  are 
tneapable  ot  understanding  complex 
smts  or  of  suatatnlnt  a  policy  that  pro- 
duces no  fast  results. 


But  the  last  4  years  have  demonstrated 
that  it  is  the  executive  branch — the  State 
Department,  the  Defense  Department, 
and  the  White  House — that  have  over- 
simplified events  and  conditions  in  Asia. 
It  is  they  who  have  sought  to  reduce  all 
our  diiflculties  there  to  the  neat  and 
understandable  pattern  of  the  1930s.  It 
is  they  who  have  tried  to  equate  all  of 
Asia  with  the  analogy  of  Munich,  and 
who  have  used  a  too-pat  "devil"  theory  to 
arouse  passions  into  a  warlike  stance 
against  both  North  Vietnam  and  China. 

And  It  is  the  executive  branch  that 
preached  fast  results  from  alrpower  as 
the  neat  solution  for  all  our  troubles. 

The  election  of  1964  proved  that 
Americans  are  more  sophisticated  than 
the  administration.  It  is  they  who  re- 
jected the  simple-sounding  solution  for 
Vietnam.  It  is  the  people  who  know 
better  than  to  believe  that  American 
military  power  can  produce  freedom- 
loving  defenders  of  democracy  in  places 
where  American  political  and  economic 
support  have  produced  neither  freedom 
nor  democracy  for  a  people. 

It  is  weariness  with  the  platitudinous 
preaching  of  an  administration  that 
seems  not  to  understand  the  complexities 
of  world  affairs  that  is  responsible  for 
the  dread  and  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  war 
in  Asia  that  marks  the  American  Nation 
today. 

Yet  we  still  hear  the  President  tell  us, 
as  he  did  on  January  12 : 

Not  too  many  years  ago  Vietnam  waa  a 
peaceful  If  troubled  land.  In  the  north  was 
an  Independent  Communist  government.  In 
the  south  a  people  struggled  to  build  a  na- 
tion with  the  friendly  help  of  the  United 
States. 

The  President  did  not  pinpoint  the 
period  he  had  in  mind,  but  seemingly 
that  would  be  after  the  1954  Geneva 
Agreement.  However,  no  independent 
Communist  government  in  the  north 
was  created  by  that  agreement,  and  in 
the  south  there  was  not  supposed  to  be 
a  separate  nation  being  built,  least  of  all 
with  the  help  of  the  United  States.  The 
agreement  divided  Vietnam  Into  two 
zones  for  purposes  of  controlling  mili- 
tary forces;  but  no  two  separate  nations 
were  created  by  the  Geneva  accords  of 
1954. 

But  the  President  of  the  United  States 
forgot  to  tell  that  to  the  American  peo- 
ple in  the  state  of  the  Union  message  the 
other  night.  The  Secretary  of  State 
has  never  told  that  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, in  all  the  propaganda  that  he  has 
issued  from  the  State  Department,  as 
we  have  continued  to  conduct  this  il- 
legal, unconstitutional  war  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Moreover,  no  part  of  Indochina  was 
supposed  to  be  alined  in  military  pacts 
with  other  nations.  Although  it  can  be 
said  ttiat  SEATO  was  within  the  per- 
missible limits  because  it  called  itself  a 
regional  pact  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  United  Nations,  we  made  South  Viet- 
nam a  protocol  area  under  SEATO  for 
reasons  that  John  Poster  Dulles  de- 
scribed as  giving  us  a  free  hand  to  do 
what  we  thought  necessary  in  South 
Vietnam. 
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For  that  reason,  we  endorsed  the  re- 
fusal of  South  Vietnam  to  participate  in 
the  talks  of  1955  that  were  supposed  to 
lead  up  to  elections  to  restore  all  of  Viet- 
nam to  a  single  political  unit. 

Yet  the  President  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  omitted  all  mention  of 
those  events.  He  continued  his  descrip- 
tion of  that  period: 

There  were  some  In  South  Vietnam  who 
wished  to  force  Communist  rule  on  their 
own  people,  but  their  progress  was  slight 
Their  hope  of  success  was  dim.  Then  little 
more  than  6  years  ago  North  Vietnam  de- 
cided on  conquest,  and  from  that  day  to 
this,  soldiers  and  supplies  have  moved  from 
North  to  South  in  a  swelling  stream  that  is 
swallowing  the  remnants  of  revolution  and 
aggression. 

Not  a  word  of  the  swollen  stream  of 
American  equipment  and  American  sol- 
diers over  the  same  period  of  time  was 
mentioned  by  our  President,  not  a  word 
of  the  vast  military  aid  program  we  had 
In  South  Vietnam,  even  before  the  Vlet- 
cong  trouble  broke  out,  some  of  it  in 
clear  violation  of  the  Geneva  Agreements 
of  1954.  The  white  paper  on  Vietnam 
some  months  ago  released  by  the  State 
Department  concealed  from  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  truth  about  our  course 
of  conduct  in  Vietnam.  Not  a  word  in 
that  white  paper  pointed  out  the  findings 
of  the  International  Control  Commis- 
sion of  the  violation  of  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords by  the  United  States,  along  with 
the  violations  by  the  Communists. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
spoken  on  this  floor  innumerable  times 
in  the  past  2V2  years,  challenging  the 
State  Department  to  tell  the  American 
people  the  truth  about  America's  sordid 
and  shameful  record  in  South  Vietnam 
since  we  started  violating  the  Geneva 
accords  in  1954. 

Mr.  President,  so  it  is  that  all  our  na- 
tional leaders  justify  their  actions,  by 
telling  our  people  only  the  news  that 
justifies  and  explains  the  national  policy 
that  they  are  promulgating. 

We  will  stay— 

Said  the  President — 
because  a  Just  nation  cannot  leave  to  the 
cruelty  of  Ite  enemies  a  people  who  have 
staked  their  lives  and  Independence  on  Amer- 
ica's solemn  pledge — a  pledge  which  ha« 
grown  through  the  commitments  of  three 
American  Presidents. 

The  only  people  in  South  Vietnam 
who  have  staked  their  lives  on  American 
support  have  been  the  cliques  and  cote- 
ries of  businessmen  and  military  men 
of  South  Vietnam  who  have  lived  for  11 
years  off  American  money  and  support. 
That  Is  why  we  hear  Ky  reject  negotia- 
tions with  the  north;  that  is  why  this 
tyrannical  little  tinhorn  dictator  of  South 
Vietnam — whom  we  financed  and  set 
up — Is  most  eager  that  American  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  be  resumed.        ' 

Mr.  F>resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
articles  printed  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  of  December  29,  1965,  one  entitled 
"Officialdom  Seen  Deepening  the  Crisis 
Confidence,"  and  cne  other  entitled 
"Saigon  Nixes  Formal  Peace  Talks,"  and 
another   dated  January   18,    1966.   and 
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entitled  "UJ3.  Works  To  Keep  Ky  in 
Power." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  X>aUy  News,  Dec.  29, 

1965] 
Isn't    Unttkd    Statks     Awarb    Kt    Cvobwb 

DooB  TO  Pkack  Talks? — OmciALDOM  Sk«n 

DEKPXNtNG  THK   CRISIS   Of   CONTIDENCX 

(By  R.  H.  Shackford,  Scrlpps-Howard  staff 
writer) 

High  Johnson  administration  officials  fret 
about  the  "crisis  of  confidence"  at  home  and 
abroad  over  tJ.S.  policy  In  Vietnam. 

Tet  those  same  officials  contribute  almost 
daily  to  the  lack  of  credibility  of  the  official 
US.  word  on  Vietnamese  problems,  especially 
on  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  enter 
"unconditional  negotiations"  at  once. 

Dean  Rusk's  State  Department  is  the  latest 
contributor   to   growing   doubts. 

DENIES 

EUs  spokesman  denies  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  received  a  communication 
from  South  Vietnamese  Premier  Nguyen  Cao 
Ky  opposing  unconditional  peace  talks  and 
insists  there  is  no  basic  disagreement  between 
Saigon  and  Washington. 

However,  Premier  Ky  repeatedly  has  pub- 
licly opposed  negotiations  now  and  has  in- 
sisted that  certain  conditions  be  fulfilled  be- 
fore talks  start. 

Admittedly,  the  State  Department's  denial 
is  a  technical  one.  Neither  the  White  House 
nor  the  State  Department  may  have  received 
a  communication  from  Premier  Ky  on  this 
subject.  But  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
U.S.  Government  Is  not  aware  that  Premier 
Ky  and  the  10-general  council  for  which  he 
Is  front  man,  are  adamantly  opposed  to  a 
political-diplomatic  solution  of  the  war. 

Uke  U.S.  military  men,  the  South  Viet- 
namese generals  see  only  a  "military  solu- 
tion" to  the  Vietnamese  problem.  The 
South  Vietnamese  generals,  of  course,  have 
nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  lose  by  a 
political  solution. 

"LfflEHA'riNO" 

Premier  Ky  has  gone  farther  than  oppos- 
ing negotiations.  He  long  has  been  an  advo- 
cate of  "liberating"  North  Vietnam  from  Its 
Communist  regime — a  policy  that  runs 
counter  to  U.S.  statements  of  no  desire  to 
destroy  the  regime  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  Hanoi. 
Liberating  North  Vietnam  would  Involve  the 
same  kind  of  near-disastrous  mistake  the 
United  States  made  in  Korea  in  trying  to 
reunite  the  two  Koreas  by  force — action  that 
brought  massive  Chinese  Intervention  into 
that  war. 

Much  of  what  Premier  Ky  says  publicly 
has  to  be  discounted  as  studied  belligerence. 
He  is  more  conscious  than  most  Americans 
that  what  he  can  do  Is  limited  by  what  the 
United  SUtes  is  willing  to  do. 

The  latest  flap  over  I*remier  Ky's  opposition 
to  negotiations  as  a  way  to  end  the  mess  in 
Vietnam  was  provoked  by  Clayton  Prltchey, 
a  special  assistant  to  the  late  United  Nations 
Ambassador  Adlal  Stevenson.  Mr.  Prltchey, 
now  a  newspaper  columnist,  accused  the 
Johnson  administration  of  concealing  the 
fact  that  the  South  Vietnamese  regime  re- 
fuses to  participate  in  unconditional  negotia- 
tions— even  If  President  Johnson  can 
arrange  them. 

SI7PPRXSSED 

Mr.  Frltchey's  column,  published  In  News- 
ilay,  a  Long  Island  newspaper,  charged  that 
the  State  Department  had  suppressed  Pre- 
mier Ky's  declaration  that  he  could  not  par- 
ticipate In  peace  talks  and  added: 

"The  evidence  Is  that  the  South  Vietnam 
Oovemment  is  just  as  implacably  against 
peace  talks  as  Hanoi,  If  not  more." 


Mr.  Rusk's  spokesman,  Robert  J.  McClos- 
key,  denied  that  either  the  White  House  or 
the  State  Department  had  been  Informed  by 
Premier  Ky  that  peace  negotiations  were  out 
of  the  question  now.  This  incident  occtirs 
d\irlng  another  pause  In  U.S.  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  and  growing  speculation  tiuit 
some  diplomatic  move  is  afoot. 

There  long  has  been  controversy  within  the 
U.S.  Government  over  "\incondltlonal  nego- 
tiations." After  months  of  pressure,  during 
which  Mr.  Johnson  also  opposed  peace  talks, 
the  President  offered  "unconditional  dis- 
cussions" on  peace  last  April.  In  fact,  he  and 
his  associates  talked  so  much  about  that 
move  for  several  weeks  that  U.S.  Ambassador 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  In  Saigon,  finally  urged 
that  tbe  idea  of  peace  talks  be  soft-pedaled 
because  of  adverse  affect  on  South  Vietnam- 
ese morale. 

Now  the  situation  seems  reversed — grow- 
ing doubt  about  the  genuineness  of  the  U.S. 
negotiating  offer.  Hanoi,  of  course.  Is  aware 
of  Premier  Ky's  negative  attitude  toward 
negotiations  and,  as  Mr.  Prltchey  points  out, 
perhaps  that  Is  why  Hanoi  remains  skeptical 
of  U.S.  overtures. 

The  reverse,  of  course,  could  also  be  true. 
A  growing  body  of  American  opinion  believes 
Hanoi  might  like  a  negotiated  "out"  but  that 
Pelplng  Is  blocking  it. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Dec.  29, 

1905] 
Four-Day  Truce  Dus  To  Be  Accepted — Sai- 
gon Nixes  Formal  Pxace  Talks 

Saigon,  December  29. — The  South  Viet- 
namese Government  is  oppoeed  to  a  formal 
ceasefire  or  unconditional  negotiations  with 
the  Communists,  Foreign  Minister  Tran  Van 
Do  declared  today. 

Other  Government  sources  said  at  the  same 
time  the  Saigon  Government  will  probably 
accept  the  Vletcong  offer  of  a  truce  for  4  days 
next  month  during  the  Vietnamese  lunar 
new  year. 

Mr.  Do  said  his  Oovemment  was  not 
against  Informal  discussions  "In  the  corri- 
dor with  the  Communists,  but  was  dead  set 
against  official  peace  talks  under  present 
conditions. 

The  Foreign  Minister  said  the  Vletcong 
would  not  negotiate  In  good  faith  unless 
they  were  first  convinced  they  could  not 
win  on  the  battlefield.  At  present,  he  said, 
they  still  hope  to  win  by  military  force. 

The  probability  of  a  truce,  as  proposed  by 
the  Communists,  from  January  20-24,  was 
almost  certain,  other  Government  officials 
said  privately.  There  have  been  similar 
lunar  new  year  truces  In  other  years. 

The  sources  said  South  Vietnamese  troops 
probably  would  refrain  from  firing  during 
the  new  year  holiday  but  no  official  an- 
nouncement wUl  be  made  until  or  unless  It 
Is  suggested  by  the  Buddhist  leadership. 

The  Buddhists  are  sensitive  concerning 
anything  which  looks  like  Government 
favoritism  toward  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion. Since  the  Government  announced  a 
30-hour  Christmas  truce,  a  cease-fire  on  the 
Buddhist  new  year  becomes  a  political  neces- 
sity. 

Mr.  Do  said  he  did  not  think  there  was 
any  contradiction  between  hie  Government's 
stand  on  negotiations  and  President  John- 
son's frequently  expressed  desire  for  "un- 
conditional discussions." 

He  reiterated  the  Government  position 
that  discussions  are  all  right  on  an  Informal 
basis  but  that  "negotiations  around  a  confer- 
ence table  are  Impossible  at  the  present 
time." 

As  for  a  lengthy  cease-fire,  Mr.  Do  said,  the 
Communists  would  only  try  to  use  It  to  send 
more  men  and  equipment. 


Tr.a.  RACB  nosB 


The  administration,  behind  a  screen  of 
secrecy,  has  been  conducting  a  new  probe  of 
the  possibilities  for  peace  In  Vietnam.  So 
far  there  were  no  reports  It  would  be  a  suc- 
cess. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  new  effort  was 
visible  on  the  stu-face.  This  was  the  pause 
In  the  resumption  of  VS.  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam. 

It  was  presumed  that  along  with  tills 
Hanoi  has  been  told  through  diplomatic 
channels  the  United  States  is  looking  for 
some  corresponding  step  toward  peace  by  the 
Communists.  The  United  States  would  re- 
gard as  significant  £iny  halt  in  North  Viet- 
namese infiltration  Into  South  Vietnam,  or 
withdrawal  of  forces. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News.  Jan.  18, 

1966] 

U.S.  Works  To  Keep  Kt  in  Power 

(By  Ray  Cromley) 

U.S.  officials  In  Saigon  have  been  working 

behind  the  scenes  to  prevent  a  coup  that 

would  oust  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky. 

The  man  they've  been  worriedly  watching 
Is  Paratrooper  Brig.  Gen.  Nguyen  Chanh  Thl. 
commander  In  northern  South  Vietnam. 

A  few  months  back,  key  American  officials 
In  Saigon  thought  Ky  would  be  out  before 
spring.  Now  they  think  Ky  will  get  by  but 
they  keep  their  fingers  crossed. 

THE    WORD 

In  a  quiet  way.  the  Americans  have  been 
discoviraging  Thl.  They've  sent  him  word 
the  United  States  wouldn't  like  a  coup. 
When  Thl  cautiously  put  out  feelers  to  deter- 
mine how  the  Catholics  would  react  to  a 
Thl  takeover.  Americans  made  certain  he  had 
his  answer  quickly.  (That  answer:  "The 
CathoUcs  would  be  violently  opposed.") 

Ky  has  handled  himself  well  in  this  give 
and  take.  He  hasnt  ousted  the  men  plotting 
against  him.  Instead,  he's  quietly  let  them 
know  he's  aware  of  what  they're  doing. 

On  one  occasion,  Ky  deliberately  fixed  the 
coupsters'  timing  by  taking  a  key  plotter 
with  him  on  an  out-of-town  trip. 

Ky  recently  Informed  one  anti-Ky  general 
(accurately)  on  how  fellow  plotters  were 
using  him  and  meanwhile  attempting  to  stab 
him  In  the  back.  Ky  proved  his  story  to  the 
general  and  won  his  loyalty,  temporarily  any- 
way. 

TACTICS 

Ky  kids  Thl  about  Thl's  ambition  to  re- 
place him.  Ky  tells  Thl  jokingly  that  If  he 
wants  the  job  he  need  not  bother  with  a 
coup — that  the  poet  Is  a  big  headache  any- 
way. He  then  proceeds  to  detail  for  Thl  what 
a  premier  puts  up  with  each  day. 

Ky  has  a  purpose  In  all  this.  He  knows 
that  Thl  la  a  theorist  with  big  overall  Ideas 
on  how  things  should  be  done — but  Im- 
patient with  the  day-to-day  problems,  which 
involve  compromises. 

As  a  precaution,  Ky  keeps  a  takeoff  strip 
free  at  a  near-Salgon  airfield.  Planes  are  on 
the  alert  and  ready.  In  case  of  a  coup,  they 
would  be  over  Saigon  within  minutes  to 
threaten  the  rebels. 

To  help  Premier  Ky  keep  his  post,  U.e. 
officials  have  decided  not  to  push  him  too 
much — even  on  Important  matters.  Thl* 
policy  Is  a  reaction  to  the  unhappy  VJS.  ex- 
perience with  Premier  Phan  Huy  Quat.  The 
United  States  pushed  Quat  hard  to  get  rid 
of  two  weak  cabinet  ministers.  Quat 
acqulesed;  thU  led  to  a  fight  which  gave 
pressure  groups  their  opportunity  to  oust 
him. 

American  officials  now  aay  privately  the 
United  States  would  have  been  smarter  to 
have  been  more  patient  and  let  Quat  work 
things  out  his  own  way.  They'll  try  thli 
with  Ky. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  let  the 
Rcoon  make  perfectly  clear  that  I  do 
not  propoae  to  stand  by  In  silence  and 
permit  these  little  military  dictators  In 
South  Vietnam  to  determine  for  the 
American  people  how  many  American 
boji  ftfe  going  to  be  killed  in  South 
Vietnam. 

I  say  to  my  President,  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
that  that  Is  a  matter  of  policy  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  U^S.  Oovemment  and 
not  by  Ky,  not  by  the  Prime  Minister  of 
South  Korea,  and  not  by  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  on  Formosa. 

Yet,  without  one  word  of  opposition, 
without  one  word  of  repudiation  from 
the  President,  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  we 
have  been  bombarded  with  propaganda 
from  military  dictators  who  live,  are 
supported,  and  have  their  being  on  the 
basis  of  American  financing  and  Amer- 
ican military  aid.  Those  dictators  ob- 
ject to  negotiations  which  seek  to  lead 
toward  peace.  The  American  people 
should  cry  out  for  their  repudiation. 
The  American  people  jhould  demand 
that  the  Oovemment  repudiate  the 
policy  of  dictators  who  are  obviously 
and  openly  propagandizing  in  this  coun- 
tiy  and  elsewhere  in  the  world  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

What  do  they  want?  It  Is  perfectly 
obvious  that  they  want  the  American 
people,  through  their  Oovemment.  to 
continue  the  war,  to  continue  the 
slaughter  of  American  boys  in  South 
Vietnam  until  a  surrender  is  forced 
which  meeto  their  satisfaction. 

Mr.  President,  all  that  will  lead  to 
will  be  American  occupation  in  large 
areas  of  Asia  for  the  next  50  years. 

I  would  have  the  American  people 
reoognlse,  before  it  is  too  late,  what  the 
administration  is  leading  them  into  in 
connection  with  ita  Asiatic  foreign  policy. 

As  a  result  of  the  advice  of  a  danger- 
ous group  of  men  in  the  Pentagon,  the 
administration  is  leading  the  American 
people  into  a  foreign  policy  in  Asia  which 
would  keep  thousands  of  American 
troops  in  Asia  for  decades  to  come.  On 
any  bilateral  arrangement,  the  United 
States  will  never  be  able  to  negotiate  a 
peace  settlement  with  the  Asiatics.  It 
will  be  able  to  negotiate  only  a  surrender. 

I  repeat,  and  I  shall  continue  to  re- 
peat, that  the  course  of  action  that  my 
Oovemment  should  be  following  in  Asia 
Is  to  recognise  that  unilateral  American 
aetkm  in  Asia  will  never  produce  a  peace. 
At  bast,  it  will  produce  only  a  siurender 
and  truce.  Then  we  shall  have  to  police 
the  surrender  and  police  the  truce. 
Brentually,  the  Asiatics  will  throw  the 
white  man  out,  whether  it  be  25.  50,  75, 
or  100  years  from  now.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference so  far  as  the  time  schedule  of 
the  Asiatics  is  concerned,  but  it  makes 
an  the  differenee  In  the  world  to  us. 

Mr.  President,  so  long  as  I  sit  as  a 
Member  of  this  body,  I  do  not  propose. 
In  the  absence  of  a  formal  declaration  of 
war.  to  leave  that  kind  of  legacy  to  fu- 
ture cenaratlons  of  American  boys  and 
girls. 

Our  Government  should  lay  the  issue 
of  the  threat  to  the  peace  in  Asia  where 


It  belongs;  namely,  before  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council,  and  if  it  Is  ve- 
toed there,  then  before  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations. 

Some  of  my  friends  say  that  we  would 
lose  face.  The  Uvea  of  thousands  of 
American  boys  are  more  Important  to  me 
than  face.  Instead  of  losing  face,  we 
would  receive  the  applause  of  the  world. 
Soon,  we  would  find  ourselves  in  the 
same  position  of  enthusiastic  acceptance 
in  which  Prance  found  herself  after  she 
had  sacrificed  the  flower  of  French  man- 
hood. 

Finally,  the  French  people  made  clear 
to  that  government  that  It  had  lost  the 
support  of  its  people.  France  then  fol- 
lowed a  course  of  action  of  ending  its  war 
in  Indochina — and  John  Foster  Emlles 
proceeded  to  take  up  the  war  for  the 
United  States.  Few  are  telling  the  story 
of  the  diplomacy  of  John  Foster  Dulles 
under  the  Eisenhower  administration. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  there 
is  so  much  concern  about  saving  the 
faces  of  those  responsible  for  the  war.  I 
am  interested  in  saving  the  lives  of 
American  boys. 

I  am  sure  that  most  Senators  saw  the 
photograph  on  the  front  page  of  a  local 
newspaper  last  night  of  an  American 
soldier  Just  arrived  In  Saigon  on  his  18th 
birthday,  conferring  with  General  West- 
moreland, the  head  of  our  Armed  Forces 
in  South  Vietnam.  I  wish  the  Record  to 
show  my  reaction :  I  thought  It  was  a  sad 
and  tragic  picture.  It  was  a  picture  that 
clearly  showed  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  administration  In 
Asia,  to  send  an  18-year-old  boy — and 
there  are  thousands  of  others  like  him — 
into  the  jungles  of  South  Vietnam  to 
fight  a  war  In  which,  I  say  most  respect- 
fully, that  boy  and  thousands  of  others 
like  him  actually  have  no  Interest. 

The  semantic  propaganda  coming  out 
of  the  administration  asserts  that  our 
boys  are  dying  In  South  Vietnam  In  In- 
creasing numbers  In  defense  of  freedom. 
There  has  not  been  one  hour  of  freedom 
in  South  Vietnam  since  the  United  States 
set  up  its  first  puppet  there. 

Eventually,  the  American  people  will 
have  had  enough.  Eventually,  the 
American  people  will  make  clear  to  the 
Johnson  administration  that  they  have 
had  enough.  I  am  trying  to  save  my  ad- 
ministration from  that  political  account- 
ing. As  certain  as  I  stand  protesting 
here  tonight  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
that  day  will  come,  unless  we  change  this 
course  of  action. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  con."5ent  that  an 
article  from  the  Nation  entitled  "The 
People  Beneath  the  War."  by  Raymond 
Coffey,  appear  at  this  point,  for  It  depicts 
the  wide  difference  between  the  official- 
dom in  Saigon  whom  we  support  In  of- 
fice and  the  people  of  the  country  whose 
support  we  are  not  winning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  Nation,  Jan.  17.  1966) 

Thb  Pkofls  Bxnkath  th«  Wa« 

(By  Raymond  R.  Coffey) 

ItopresenUtlve  Robkit  McClobt.  RepubU- 
o*n,  of  nilnola.  waa  winding  up  a  3-day  Ttalt 
to  Vietnam  when  be  was  encountered  one 
aIt«moon  armed  with  a  movie  camera  and 
loping  down  Saigon '•  Le  Lot  Boulevard  In  a 


late  November  downpyour.  One  of  the  more 
obacure  Members  of  nUnols'  congreeslonal 
delegation,  McCloet  had  dropped  In  for  a 
firsthand  look  at  the  war  as  It  can  be  seen 
from  the  well-traveled  VTP  path  being  worn 
Into  the  Vietnamese  terrain  these  days. 

"I  And  the  [  Vietnamese )  people  range  from 
indifferent  to  hoetile,"  McClory  began  as  he 
came  In  out  of  the  rain.  Joining  a  reporter  In 
the  shelter  of  an  arcade.  "But  things  are 
going  weU  for  us."  he  concluded.  Though  he 
appeared  oblivious  to  the  paradox  in  what  he 
said,  McCloht  had  neatly  stated  one  of  the 
saddest  facts  of  the  war. 

Everyone  talks  about  this  being  a  pollticai 
war  In  which  the  key  to  victory  is.  as  the 
weariest  cliche  In  Saigon  goes,  to  "win  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people."  And  yet,  aa 
the  fighting  grows  In  scale  and  Intensity, 
there  appears  to  be  more  and  more  inclina- 
tion to  Judge  progress  In  military  terms 
alone.  Whafs  happening  to  the  Vietnamese 
people,  what  they're  getting  out  of  it  all,  and 
what  they  think  about  the  war  appears  to  be 
of  ever  diminishing  concern. 

The  shooting  war  Is  coming  to  be  such  a 
full-time  Job  that  political  and  social  prob- 
lems get  shuffled  to  the  bottom  of  the  pile. 
And,  almost  Imperceptibly,  people  like  Mc- 
Clobt — and  others  with  considerably  more 
experience  and  responsibility  in  Saigon — de- 
velop the  notion  that  the  war  can  be  going 
well  even  if  the  Vietnamese  are  Indifferent, 
hostile,  apathetic  or  unhappy.  The  fact  is, 
the  long-suffering  people  have  been  given  lit- 
tle reason  to  support  the  government  side  of 
the  war.  The  U.S.  goal,  supposedly,  is  to 
guarantee  them  liberty  and  an  opportunity 
to  establish  some  kind  of  free  and  repre- 
sentative government.  But  If  the  shooting 
stopped  tomorrow,  the  populace  of  Vietnam 
would  still  be  stuck  with  a  military  dictator- 
ship, a  system  that  is  astonishingly  corrupt 
and  incompetent. 

It's  probably  true,  as  U.S.  officials  In  Saigon 
Insist,  that  the  military  la  the  only  organiza- 
tion In  the  country  capable  of  running  s 
government  in  the  current  situation.  It  is 
also  perhaps  true  that  the  last  thing  the 
country  needs  for  a  while  Is  another  coup. 
But  it  does  seem  that,  with  all  the  leverage 
our  economic  and  military  presence  gives  us, 
the  United  States  should  be  able  to  lean  on 
the  Saigon  Government  a  lot  harder  to  make 
It  more  responsive  to  and  more  concerned 
with  the  people. 

The  Vletcong  are  hardly  popular  heroes, 
despite  what  many  of  the  antiwar  demon- 
strators at  home  appear  to  think.  They  can 
be  harsh  and  terroristic,  they  conscript  la- 
bor and  troops  by  force,  they  bleed  the  peas- 
antry for  rice  and  taxes.  But  they  do,  as  one 
U.S.  counterinsurgency  expert  In  Saigon  put 
it,  have  an  image  of  morality  and  they  do 
promise  the  people  a  better  life,  even  If 
they  haven't  delivered.  That  puts  them  far 
ahead  of  the  Saigon  regime,  with  its  generals 
roaring  around  In  big  black  limousines  and 
their  wives  getting  rich  by  speculating  In 
real  estate  near  American  bases. 

Premier  Nguyen  Oao  Ky.  the  Jaunty  little 
air  force  general  who  heads  the  present  gov- 
ernment. Is  considered  to  b«  personally  hon- 
est and  to  have  a  genuine  concern  for  his 
country.  His  own  position,  however.  Is 
precarious  and  he  Is  trapped  with  very  little 
personal  power  In  a  sick  system  that  almost 
daUy  gives  the  people  another  reason  to 
doubt  In  victory  and  lt«  rewards. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  XJ3.  mission  pulled 
its  aid  representatives  out  of  Binh  Tuy  Prov- 
ince on  the  basis  of  evidence  that  the  prov- 
ince chief,  a  Lt.  Col.  Pbam  Dlnh  Chi.  had 
diverted  to  his  own  uses  a  substantial  amoimt 
of  VS.  money.  The  aid  men  also  had  re- 
portedly b«en  thraatened  with  death  If  they 
exposed  the  situation.  Ky  hemmed  and 
hawed  for  we«ka  under  U.8.  pressures  to  oust 
Chi.  Finally  ha  did — but  only  to  give  him 
another  poet  In  the  defense  ministry,  where 
the  pickings  may  be  even  better. 


The  government  also  talks  a  good  game  of 
political     freedom.       Ky     informs     student 
groups,  for  example,  that  they  are  free  to 
discuss  and  criticize  the  government.    Any- 
one who  takes  him  at  his  word  Is  looking  for 
trouble.    "We  are  not  going  to  have  seminars 
(demonstrations)    In  the  streets,"  Ky  says. 
One  of  Saigon's  English-language   newspa- 
pers was  recently  slapped  with  a  6-day  sus- 
pension because  a  censor  decided  that  It  was 
printing  news  stories  comforting  to  the  Vlet- 
cong.    Anyone  who  shows  promise  of  lead- 
ership or  of  developing  a  following  Is  looked 
upon    as    a    dangerous    threat    to    the    In- 
cumbents. Instead  of  as  an  aaset  to  a  country 
that  needs  leaders  as  much  as  It  needs  peace. 
Shortly  before  leaving  Vietnam.  I  wrote  a 
story  about  a  poUUcal-soclal  action  project 
In  one  of  Saigon's  worst  slum  quarters.    A 
small  group  of  dedicated  young  army  officers 
and  Government  officials  had  persuaded  Ky 
to  let  them  try  a  new  approach  among  the 
poor  who  are  most  vulnerable  to  the  Vlet- 
cong and  have  the  least  reason  to  beUeve  In 
the  Government.     They  had  recruited  hun- 
dreds of  part-time  student  volunteers  who 
were  helping  the  people  to  build  schools,  as- 
tabllsh    dispensaries,     organize     hog-ralslng 
co-ops,  even  to  hold  unofficial  hamlet  elec- 
tions to  choose  their  own  spokesmen.    The 
project  greatly  Interested  the  United  States; 
It  was  a   hopeful   new   effort   to   "win  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people."    Ky  and 
U.8.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  them- 
selves had  visited  the  project. 

But  less  than  24  hours  after  the  story 
about  the  project  had  gone  through  the 
Government-run  cable  office,  a  young  army 
lieutenant,  who  la  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
project,  was  called  upon  by  a  representative 
of  the  national  police  and  reprimanded  for 
getting  "too  much  personal  publicity." 

The  Vletcong  promise  the  people  land  re- 
form and  a  better  break  in  life.  Now  and 
then  the  Ky  government  ■  talks  about  re- 
forms, too.  but  mostly  it  simply  lectures  the 
people  sternly  about  how  it  is  everyone's 
duty  to  support  the  war  and  the  Govern- 
ment. No  one  bothers  even  to  tell  the 
people  what  they  might  expect  in  the  way 
of  improvement  if  and  when  the  war  ends. 

"They  [the  Government]  don't  trust  the 
people,"  the  young  lieutenant  who  was  rep- 
rimanded said.  "The  crisis  In  our  country 
is  that  no  one  has  confidence  in  anyone  any 
more.  We  cannot  have  a  [social]  revolution 
Just  by  changing  the  actors  in  the  scenario. 
We  must  start  at  the  bottom  with  the  peo- 
ple." The  people,  according  to  the  lieuten- 
ant, don't  believe  anything  the  Government 
says.  They  want  to  see  action — the  kind  of 
action  they  were  getting  from  the  student 
volunteers  in  the  slum  project — before  they 
will  start  believing  words  again. 

The  most  discouraging  thing  about  the 
whole  situation  is  that  the  government, 
from  Saigon  to  the  remotest  district,  is  In- 
different to  what  the  people  want  or  expect. 
Every  province  and  district  chief  is  ap- 
pointed by  Saigon  and  is  a  military  man 
with  command  responsibilities  as  weU  as 
civilian  administrative  duties.  U.S.  military 
and  civilian  representatives  out  In  the  coun- 
try complain  that  often  they  have  a  hard 
time  even  getting  their  Vietnamese  counter- 
parts to  stand  around  and  look  interested  In 
village  civic  action  programs,  such  aa  visits 
by  American  medical  teams.  The  U.S.  rep- 
resentatives take  great  pains  to  make  it 
appear  that  such  aid  comes  from  and  Is 
arranged  by  the  Vietnamese  Government. 
But  their  efforts  are  often  futile  because 
the  local  Vietnamese  Govenunent  man  makes 
plain  that  he  knows  nothing  about  the  pro- 
gram and  cares  leas. 

A  U.S.  adviser,  giving  one  typical  example, 
said  that  hla  district  chief  agreed  to  take 
part  In  a  food  and  clothing  distribution  pro- 
gram only  after  he  was  permitted  to  take  for 
his  wife  a  few  of  the  surplus  WAC  blouses 


that  were  to  be  distributed  amozig  the  needy 
women  of  a  village. 

If,  then,  the  Job  Is  winning  over  the  peo. 
pie,  It  is  a  Job  that  la  going  very  badly.  And, 
despite  McClort  and  the  U.S.  military  brass 
whose  opinions  he  was  obviously  echoing, 
the  military  side  of  the  war  Is  not  going  a 
great  deal  better.  It's  perhaps  true,  as  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  says, 
that  we've  "stopped  losing,"  but  we're  stUl  a 
long,  long  way  from  winning,  even  militarily. 

Astonishment  Is  sometimes  expressed  that 
Hanoi  does  not  seem  exactly  panting  for  the 
chance  to  negotiate.  The  reason  seems  plain 
enough :  the  other  side  is  nowhere  near  con. 
vlnced  that  It  has  lost  aU  chances  for  victory. 
American  and  Vietnamese  troops  ase  Inflict- 
ing tremendous  casualties  on  the  enemy. 
But  our  own  losses  are  mounting  and,  de- 
spite the  thousands  of  enemy  soldiers  kiUed 
In  the  past  year,  enemy  strength  has  grown. 
The  Vletcong  now  control  a  greater  part  of 
the  countryside  than  they  did  a  year  ago. 
Thus  the  Saigon  government  is  invisible  and 
unknown  in  many  areas  of  the  country. 
How  can  people  be  persuaded  to  support 
something  they  can't  even  see,  a  government 
that  offers  them  no  security  against  the 
Vletcong? 

The  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam,  now  totaling 
around  200,000  men,  are  performing  splen- 
didly. They  are  brave,  tough,  resourceful, 
well  motivated  In  battle.  Beyond  that,  they 
generally  exhibit  more  Interest  In  and  com- 
passion for  the  people  they're  living  amongst 
than  does  the  Vietnamese  Government.  The 
same,  unhappily,  cannot  be  said  of  the  Viet- 
namese military.  They  continue  to  suffer 
many  more  casualties  than  do  the  Americans, 
and  that  indicates  something  about  their 
willingness  to  fight.  However,  many  of  their 
casualties  stUl  result  from  an  apathetic  un- 
willingness to  learn  the  lessons  of  guerrilla 
warfare,  and  from  a  lack  of  aggressiveness 
and  leadership  among  their  officers. 

The  officer  corps  Is  very  weak,  excessively 
occupied  with  keeping  Saigon  happy  and  In- 
clined to  duck  a  fight.  Vietnamese  com- 
manders are  always  more  than  ready  to  break 
off  an  engagement  In  time  to  get  back  to 
camp  for  lunch.  They  tend  to  look  upon 
their  Jeeps  as  something  they  have  been 
given  to  get  their  kids  to  and  from  school. 
Beyond  all  this,  It  Is  a  fact  that  Americans 
don't  really  trust  the  Vietnamese  who  fight 
beside  them.  American  commanders  pri- 
vately complain  that  security  is  often  com- 
promised aa  soon  as  the  Vietnamese  are  In- 
formed of  a  military  operation. 

Another  factor  that  weighs  against  the 
"things  are  going  well"  Judgment  of  McClory 
and  others  Is  the  massive  increase  In  enemy 
arms  and  men  being  infiltrated  from  the 
north.  The  enemy  is  no  longer  a  ragtag 
bunch  of  poorly  armed  guerrillas  wearing 
black  pajamas  and  wondering  where  their 
next  bowl  of  rice  Is  coming  from.  In  the 
recent  major  battles  In  the  la  Drang  Valley, 
for  example,  the  U.S.  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division 
tangled  with  North  Vietnamese  regulars  who 
were  well  equipped  and  well  armed  with 
Russian  and  Chinese  weapons,  including  a 
high  proportion  of  automatic  weapons  that 
can  be  deadly  against  low-flying  aircraft. 
The  enemy  troops  were  carrying,  In  many 
cases,  a  basic  load  of  120  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition per  man.  That  is  more  than  a  whole 
platoon  of  Vletcong  guerrUlas  would  often 
have  in  days  not  long  past. 

The  one  great  weapon  we  have  that  the 
enemy  still  lacks  Is  air  power.  But  air  power, 
the  way  It  le  being  used  In  this  war.  Is  not 
always  an  asset.  There  have  been  many  calls 
for  an  end  to  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
but  it  appeared  to  some  In  Vietnam  that  a 
more  urgent  problem  was  restricting  the 
In-country  bombing  of  South  Vietnam. 

Oiu:  pilots  have  done  a  magnificent  Job 
of  providing  close  air  support  for  troops  en- 
gaged vrtth  the  enemy  on  the  ground.  And 
no  one  argues  with  the  use  of  air  power 


in  those  situations.  However,  there  are  also 
hundreds  of  air  strikes  every  day  against 
vUlages  and  other  targets  suspected  of  har- 
boring the  Vletcong  In  cases  where  there  Is 
no  ground  engagement.  Thus  1  day  Just 
outside  Saigon  six  Vletcong  were  reported 
seen  among  a  string  of  thatch  huts  lining 
a  canal.  Hours  later,  long  after  the  enemy 
had  left,  I  rode  along  with  a  forward  air 
controller  In  a  light  Cessna  who  directed  a 
flight  of  eight  Skyralder  dive  bombers  In 
an  attack  on  the  target.  Four  huts  were 
destroyed,  four  were  damaged,  and  huge  black 
craters  were  torn  In  the  surroundmg  rics 
paddles.  Should  It  toke  eight  airplanes  and 
thousands  of  pounds  of  bombs  to  knock  out 
eight  flimsy  huts?  And  what  evidence  was 
there  really  that  the  huts  and  rice  paddles 
were  ovmed  by  the  Vletcong? 

On  another  day,  a  paratroop  unit  ap- 
proaching a  small  village  drew  half  a  dozen 
rounds  of  small-arms  sniper  fire.  The  unit 
halted  and  called  In  an  air  and  artillery 
strike  that  leveled  the  village.  It  seemed 
an  extraordinary  response  to  a  few  rounds  of 
sniper  fire  and  one  not  likely  to  win  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  any  Innocent  civilians 
in  the  village. 

Many  of  the  Vietnamese  Jamming  the 
refugee  camps  all  over  the  country  make 
clear  that  they  came  into  the  government 
areas  not  out  of  any  particular  fondness  for 
the  government  and  not  to  escape  the  Vlet- 
cong, but  to  get  out  from  under  our  bombs. 
Top  military  authorities  In  Saigon  say  great 
care  and  discrimination  is  exercised  in  se- 
lecting targeta.  But  some  of  the  top  counter- 
insurgency  experts  In  the  U.S.  mission,  and 
some  of  the  advisers  working  out  In  the 
countryside,  still  believe  the  In-country 
bombings  In  some  cases  are  hurting  our 
cause  among  the  uncommitted  people. 

But,  as  Congreasman  McClort's  dlstreaa- 
Ingly  innocent  comments  made  so  dlacour- 
agingly  plain,  there  are  people  who  somehow 
believe  the  war  can  be  going  well  regardless 
of  what  the  Vietnamese  people  think  or  feel 
or  want. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  something  about  the  sordid  and  sad 
and  unfortunate  condition  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  in  South  Vietnam.  They  are 
more  than  90  percent  illiterate.  They 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  about  what 
the  contest  over  political  ideologies  is  all 
about.  They  have  an  average  longevity 
of  30  to  35  years.  Their  infant  mortality 
is  exceedingly  high.  Disease  Is  preva- 
lent. 

We  talk  as  though  we  were  in  there 
defending  an  established  society  of  free 
men  and  women  who  are  being  accosted 
so  far  as  their  rights  are  concerned. 
Yet  all  the  historic  record  is  against  that 
propaganda  of  the  White  House  and 
State  Department  and  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

NATTTRE  OT  OtJH  COMMrTMXNT 

Moreover,  the  commitments  referred 
to  so  frequently,  besides  being  made  to  a 
series  of  goverrunents  we  created  our- 
selves, are  not  treaty  commitmente. 
President  Eisenhower  did  not  and  could 
not  commit  the  United  States  to  go  to 
war  to  save  a  goverrunent  in  Saigon. 
Nor  did  President  Kennedy.  Nor  could 
President  Kennedy.  Congress  and  the 
Senate  have  never  done  it. 

Can  President  Johnson  make  such  a 
commitment?  I  say  he  carmot.  The 
semantics  he  may  devise  will  not  fool  the 
public  into  believing  that  200,000  Ameri- 
can soldiers  in  Vietnam  and  massive  air 
raids  by  the  Strategic  Air  Command  are 
the  result  of  anything  more  than  an  ex- 
change of  letters  promising  economic  aid. 
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So  far,  we  have  an  executive  war  In 
southeast  Asia,  carried  on  not  vuider  aol- 
•mn  treaty  entered  Into  by  the  U^.  Oov- 
emmtnt  but  under  the  discretionary 
Judgment  of  the  White  House. 

The  reasons  for  that  judgment  do  not 
withstand  analysis. 

"We  do  not  intend  to  abandon  Asia 
to  conquest,"  said  the  President  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message. 

SInoe  when  is  Asia  ours  to  abandon  or 
not  to  abandon?  Where  are  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  of  India, 
Pakistan.  Japan,  Indonesia,  Burma. 
Cambodia,  none  of  which  hu  joined  us 
In  Vietnam?  Yet  they  are  the  people  of 
Asia,  not  we  Americans. 

The  President  seeks  again  to  create  the 
Image  of  falling  dominoes,  reaching  not 
only  across  Asia,  but  throughout  the 
world.  If  the  United  States  falls  to  wage 
war  in  Vietnam.    Listen  to  his  words: 

W»  wUl  stay  b«c»UM  In  A«la  and  around 
the  world  are  coxintrlee  whoee  Independence 
nata  In  large  meaaure  on  conAdence  In 
Amarloa'a  protection. 

Such  countries  are  not,  I  would  remind 
the  President,  very  independent.  We 
have  a  good  example  in  the  Philippines. 
We  are  exerting  considerable  pressure  on 
the  Philippines  to  send  armed  forces  to 
Vietnam,  forces  the  United  States  will 
arm,  equip,  and  pay.  They  are  not  allied 
forces;  they  are  hired  mercenaries. 

I  repeat,  they  are  hired  mercenaries. 
We  once  had  something  to  say  histori- 
cally about  the  British  mercenaries  of  the 
Britlah  Crown. 

And  what  la  worse,  we  are  not  only 
going  to  have  to  pay  for  them  directly, 
but  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  the 
Philippines  for  their  use,  too,  through 
Increased  economic  aid.  That  is  her  ask- 
ing price.  All  the  hundreds  of  millions 
the  American  taxpayers  have  already 
poured  down  the  rathole  of  foreign  aid 
to  the  Philippines  have  produced  nothing 
more  than  another  bankrupt  country, 
ridden  by  corruption  and  described  by  Its 
own  President  as  one  where  the  rich  are 
growing  richer  and  the  poor  are  only 
growing  poorer. 

That  is  the  fniit  of  the  American  aid 
program  in  the  Philippines.  So  the  solu- 
tion is  more  of  the  same,  only  in  ex- 
change for  it  we  will  get  the  use  of  a  few 
thousand  Philippine  soldiers  to  make  it 
look  as  though  we  have  allies  in  the 
Vietnam  war. 

These  are  not  countries  with  which  we 
are  allied.  They  are  dependencies  of  the 
American  Treasury,  and  the  American 
people  know  it.  That  Is  why  all  the 
repetition  In  the  world  does  not  convince 
them  that  we  are  fighting  the  free  world's 
battle  in  South  Vietnam. 


TO  OSXKTA    JCTllMIWT  AKD  TO   AN   IX- 

tmnanmr  TtvnrAM  CAjntor  n  aacotrciucs 

The  most  flagrant  Inconsistency  in  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  speech  is 
the  one  that  has  marked  our  Vietnam 
policy  for  12  years.  In  one  sentence  he 
dwdAred: 

Wa  ataad  by  tba  Oaoera  agroaments  of 
1»M  and  IMS. 

A  few  sentences  later  he  said: 

Wa  will  aet  aa  wa  muat  to  help  protect  the 

ladapandanoe  at  the  valiant  people  of  South 

YMaaa. 


To  the  extent  that  they  are  independ- 
ent, it  is  only  the  extent  to  which  we 
have  made  them  so  in  violation  of  the 
Oeneva  agreement. 

We  cannot  have  it  both  ways,  and 
every  time  the  President  and  his  high- 
ranking  Cabinet  oCQcers  try  to  have  It 
both  ways  they  lose  support  at  home  and 
abroad  for  their  position  and  the  Ameri- 
can position. 

VtriTED    NATIONS    NKVrK    CONSULTED 

So  also  did  the  President  seek  to  leave 
the  Impression  that  this  country  has  used 
the  United  Nations  to  solve  the  Vietnam 
dilemma.    He  said: 

We  talked  to  the  United  NaUons. 

But  he  neglected  to  say  that  the  way 
in  which  we  have  talked  to  the  United 
Nations  has  been  purely  informal  and 
personal.  Never  liave  we  used  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  United  Nations  as  we  are 
required  to  do  by  the  UJ^.  Charter. 

Never  have  we  submitted  that  formal 
resolution  calling  upon  the  Security 
Council  to  take  jurisdiction  over  the 
threat  to  peace  in  Asia.  If  it  should  be 
vetoed,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  keeps 
saying  will  happen,  by  either  France  or 
Russia,  or  both,  we  can  go  on  with  the 
rest  of  the  procedures  provided  by  the 
charter.  It  then  becomes  our  treaty  obli- 
gation to  lay  it  before  an  extraordinary 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  if  it  is 
not  In  session  at  the  time.  We  then 
would  be  back  within  the  framework  of 
both  our  Constitution  and  the  framework 
of  our  treaty  obligations  as  a  signatory 
to  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I  am  not 
impressed  with  the  chances  that  the  cur- 
rent peace  offensive  will  culminate  in 
anything  but  another  escalation  of  the 
war.  We  are  too  committed  to  our  own 
version  of  history,  to  our  official  pro- 
noimcements  of  American  purity,  and  to 
our  oversimplification  of  the  situation  to 
allow  us  the  flexibility  needed  to  reach 
a  peace  settlement. 

And  it  is  not  the  American  people  who 
are  so  committed,  but  the  officials  who 
have  led  the  country  into  Its  predica- 
ment. Can  the  same  men  whose  mis- 
calculations and  lack  of  understanding 
brought  us  to  the  brink  of  war  lead  us 
away  from  it  under  the  same  colors  and 
the  same  reasoning  that  proved  so  falla- 
cious from  the  beginning? 

I  speak  respectfully,  but  I  wish  to  say 
to  my  President  again,  as  I  have  said  at 
least  a  score  of  times  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  2V2  years,  "If  you  continue  to 
follow  the  advice  of  McNamara  and 
Rusk,  you  are  going  to  lead  this  Repub- 
lic into  a  major  war  in  Asia." 

McNamara  and  Rusk  are  exceedingly 
able  men  for  the  carrying  out  of  our  po- 
licies and  my  attack  is  not  on  them  but 
their  policies. 

I  say  to  my  President,  "You  are  not 
going  to  get  a  change  of  policy  by  way  of 
the  advice  you  get  until  you  get  rid  of 
McNamara  and  Rusk,  and  the  sooner  you 
do  the  better  for  the  interests  of  the 
American  people." 

Mr.  President,  the  men  in  charge  of 
our  foreign  and  military  policies  have 
convinced  themselves  that  they  are  the 
saviors  of  Asia.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
fallacies  of  our  foreign  policy,  partly  be- 


cause no  major  country  of  Asia  shares 
that  estimate  of  our  role.    Nor  have  we 
always  viewed  it  that  way  ourselves. 
posTWAB  HisToar  m  asi*. 

In  1951,  the  dismissal  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur  by  President  Harry  Tnunan  set 
off  the  most  intensive  study  and  debate 
of  American  lnterea]ts  and  objectives  in 
the  Far  East  that  has  ever  been  imder- 
taken  by  the  American  Nation.  It  was 
debated  and  contested  within  official 
circles,  then  among  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  body  politic,  and  the  public. 

At  that  time,  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  In 
that  capacity,  I  p^iclpated  in  the  joint 
inquiry  held  by  the  Armed  Services  and 
Foreign  Relations  Committees  that 
heard  all  the  military  and  civilian  offi- 
cials who  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
issue. 

If  anything  like  a  consensus  could  be 
said  to  have  emerged  from  that  experi- 
ence, it  is  that  a  land  war  In  Asia  would 
be  a  colossal  mistake  for  the  United 
States.  Even  the  advocates  of  expan- 
sion of  the  Korean  war  expected  to  make 
use  of  air  and  naval  power,  rather  than 
land  forces.  Yet  our  bombing  alone 
within  Korea  did  not  gain  for  us  any- 
thing like  control  of  the  land.  That 
still  had  to  be  determined  acre  for  acre 
and  man  to  man. 

The  war  wing  of  the  Republican  Party, 
through  some  of  its  leading  spokesmen, 
is  coming  forth  these  days  with  the  war 
propaganda  that  we  must  have  victory 
in  South  Vietnam.  What  do  they  mean 
by  "victory"?  Obviously,  they  mean 
surrender.  They  do  not  mean  that  we 
are  going  to  go  to  a  peace  table,  but  to  a 
surrender  table,  as  I  said  in  the  begin- 
ning of  my  remarks.  A  surrender  table 
will  never  produce  peace. 

The  war  wing  of  the  Republican  Party, 
through  its  spokesmen,  is  saying  to  the 
American  people  that  we  followed  a 
wrong  course  in  Korea  because  we  did 
not  insist  on  victory;  we  did  not  insist 
on  surrender. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  Intend  to  stand 
by  in  silence  and  see  anyone  propagan- 
dize the  thinking  of  the  American  peo- 
ple with  the  point  of  view  that  we  must 
go  for  victory,  by  that  meaning  surren- 
der In  South  Vietnam,  and  using  Korea 
as  a  precedent. 

Any  Senator  can  go  to  the  floor  below 
to  the  room  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  get  from  the  safe 
the  transcript  of  record  which  was  made 
at  the  time  of  the  MacArthur  hearing 
and  read  the  advice  of  every  top  military 
official  of  the  Government,  bar  none — 
all  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Read  the  testimony  of  such  great  Amer- 
ican statesmen  as  George  Marshall,  Gen- 
eral Bradley,  and  General  Vandenberg, 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force.  Read 
the  advice  President  Tniman  received. 
I  violate  no  secrecy  when  I  say  that  that 
advice  was:  "See  to  It  that  we  do  not 
bomb  beyond  the  Yalu,  because  if  we 
bomb  beyond  the  Yalu,  Russia  will  then 
move  in";  and  Russia's  air  power  domi- 
nated the  skies  over  Manchuria. 

That  is  what  most  Americans  do  not 
know.  Most  Americans  do  not  know  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Korean  war  the  Unlt- 
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ed  States  controlled  the  air  over  North 
and  South  Elorea,  but  not  over  China. 
Russia  did. 

President  Truman  was  advised  that  if 
those  Russian  planes  took  to  the  air 
American  troops  by  the  thousands  would 
be  massacred  in  Korea  because  the  only 
port  of  exit  was  Pusan. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  make  me 
happy  to  say  that.  But  I  am  not  going 
to  stand  by.  I  have  been  in  this  body 
too  long  not  to  know  that  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  the  facts,  for  the 
Government  belongs  to  them  and  not  to 
the  White  House. 

I  am  not  going  to  remain  silent  while 
this  continued  Republican  war  wing 
•propaganda  besmirches  the  great  record 
of  the  great  Harry  Truman,  who  was 
Commander  in  Chief  at  the  time  of  the 
Korea  war,  because  in  my  opinion  Harry 
Truman  could  not  justify  any  other  deci- 
sion than  the  decision  he  made  when  he 
reversed  the  plans  of  MacArthur  and 
made  it  perfectly  clear  there  should  be  no 
bombing  beyond  the  Yalu. 

The  argument  of  the  war  wing  of  the 
Republican  Party  seeking  to  draw  an 
analogy  between  South  Vietnam  and 
Korea  is  a  false  analogy.  It  does  not 
have  any  cause-to-effect  relationship 
whatsoever. 

It  was  in  part  from  the  lessor^s  I 
thought  the  American  people  had  learned 
from  Korea  that  in  1954,  I  immediately 
opposed  Vice  President  Nixon's  trial  bal- 
loon suggestion  that  American  forces  be 
sent  to  help  the  French  salvage  Indo- 
china. 

The  next  day  I  walked  onto  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  made  clear  my  un- 
alterable opposition  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Vice  President.  It  is  to  the  everlasting 
credit  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  that  he 
did  not  follow  the  proposal.  Perhaps  It 
was  then  that  he  formed  the  conclusion 
that  he  subsequently  announced,  in  ef- 
fect, that  American  ground  forces  should 
not  fight  a  land  war  in  Asia.  That  has 
been  the  overwhelming  recommendation 
of  the  top  military  advisers  of  this  Gov- 
ernment for  many  years.  It  is  still  sound 
advice.  Asia  is  no  place  in  which  to  bog 
down  American  ground  forces. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  the  view  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  that  the  request  for  a 
greatly  Increased  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Defense — I  do  not  recall 
whether  It  is  $10  billion,  $12  billion,  or 
$14  billion — with  which  Congress  is  about 
to  be  faced  is  fundamentally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  American  ability 
to  fight  a  ground  war  on  the  land  mass 
of  Asia? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  see  how  there 
can  be  any  question  about  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  believe  that  before  Con- 
gress, particularly  the  Senate,  gives  a 
blank  check  for  that  purpose,  the  pro- 
posal ought  to  be  fully  and  freely  de- 
bated? 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that;  and  I  shall  do  my  part  to  help 
bring  about  such  a  debate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  the  Senator's 
view  that,  under  the  circumstances.  It 


would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  have  a  limi- 
tation of  debate  before  the  vote? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  not  agree  to  any 
limitation  of  time  for  debate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  view  Is  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  quite  correct.  I  am 
not  at  all  clear  as  to  how  I  shall  vote  on 
this  request,  but  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
fully  and  completely  debated  by  many 
Senators  who  are  not  fully  in  accord  with 
escalating  the  war  in  Asia. 

Did  the  Senator  from  Oregon  happen 
to  see  in  today's  New  York  Times  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  James  Reston,  entitled 
"The  Two  Concepts  of  China,"  and  an 
article  written  by  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  en- 
titled "What  the  Tet  Will  Bring"? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  not  seen  the  ar- 
ticles. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  permit  me  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  two  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  remarks  under  my  name.  I 
think  the  Senator  would  find  them  in- 
teresting. 

Mr.  Reston  points  out  that  there  are 
two  fundamentally  different  arguments 
about  modem  China.   He  says : 

One  is  that  she  means  what  she  says  and 
la  now  embarked  on  a  worldwide  revolution- 
ary movement  to  weaken  and,  IT  possible, 
destroy  Western  authority  in  a  series  of 
guerrilla  wars. 

The  other  is  that  she  may  mean  what  she 
says  but  does  not  have  the  power  or  In- 
fluence to  carry  out  her  designs. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  be  delighted  to 
have  the  articles  appear  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  speech. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Sulzberger  points 
out  that  Americans  should  have  patience 
with  President  Johnson's  peace  offen- 
sive, so  that  we  will  not  come  under  the 
domination  of  the  war  hawks  Inside  and 
outside  Congress,  and  force  the  Presi- 
dent into  a  position,  or  attempt  to  force 
him  into  a  position,  in  which  the  escala- 
tion of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
will  continue.  In  my  thinking,  that 
would  be  a  tragic  mistake. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I,  too,  think  it  would  be 
a  tragic  mistake. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Oregon  for  his  courtesy, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
articles  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
I  have  indicated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
time  Vice  President  Nixon  sent  up  his 
trial  balloon,  suggesting  that  American 
forces  be  sent  into  Indochina,  the  United 
States  had  financed  France  for  8  years 
in  its  effort  to  regain  control  over  a  ma- 
jor colony  from  they  had  been  ousted  by 
Japan.  Pew  Americans  realize  today 
that  one  very  serious  drawback  to  the 
U.S.  intervention  in  Vietnam  today  is 
our  record  of  putting  up  the  money  and 
the  military  equipment  for  the  8  years 
of  French  warfare  against  much  of  the 
local  population  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia 
and  Laos. 

But  in  1954,  there  were  still  Americans 
who  beUeved  that  active  participation  in 
the  war  by  U.S.  military  forces  could  save 
Indochina  for  France.  There  were  de- 
mands for  air  strikes  from  the  UJS.  7th 


Fleet,  based  in  the  western  Pacific. 
There  were  hints  that  U.S.  troops  might 
be  lEinded.  I  was  one  of  several  Senators, 
many  of  them  leading  Democrats,  who 
argued  vigorously  agsdnst  such  an  exten- 
sion of  the  U.S.  involvement.  The  ad- 
verse reaction  from  so  msuiy  in  Congress 
and  among  the  general  public  un- 
doubtedly was  a  factor  in  President 
Eisenhower's  rejection  of  U.S.  military 
involvement  in  Indochina.  The  United 
States  did  not  intervene  militarily  in 
1954.  The  result  was  the  Geneva  con- 
ference which  provided  for  the  end  of 
French  rule  over  Indochina. 

CXNSVA    8rm.XMKNT 

But  we  did  pursue  and  continue  U.S. 
aid  directly  to  much  of  Indochina.  We 
began  extensive  financial  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia, Laos,  and  South  Vietnam.  In  the 
South  we  established  a  government 
which  we  thought  would  be  favorable  to 
the  United  States.  In  fact,  we  hand- 
picked  from  Washington  and  New  York 
a  South  Vietnam  exile  named  Diem  who 
had  never  participated  in  his  country's 
war  against  the  French  and  we  sent  him 
to  South  Vietnam,  financed  him,  mili- 
tarized his  regime,  and  proclaimed 
through  our  recognition  of  his  adminis- 
tration that  his  was  an  independent  gov- 
ernment. 

He  became  our  agent  in  South  Viet- 
nam. In  collaboration  with  his  puppet 
government,  we  undertook  military  ac- 
tivities in  South  Vietnam  that  were  in 
violation  of  the  Geneva  agreement. 
Some  Involved  distribution  of  weapons, 
others  the  covert  establishment  of  mili- 
tary installations. 

The  Geneva  agreement  had.  In  the 
words  of  the  final  interpretative  declara- 
tion, been  intended  to  settle  the  mili- 
tary hostilities  in  Indochina  and,  to 
quote:  "create  the  necessary  basis  for 
the  achievement  in  the  near  future  of  a 
political  settlement  in  Vietnam."  The 
political  settlement  was  to  follow  in 
1956,  when  the  two  military  zones  of 
North  and  South  were  to  be  politically 
united  through  general  elections. 

The  final  declaration  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  called  for  elections  through- 
out Vietnam  in  July  1956,  to  be  con- 
ducted under  the  supervision  of  the  In- 
ternational Control  Commission.  The 
declaration  further  called  upon  officials 
from  North  and  South  to  meet  to  ar- 
range for  the  election.  The  specific 
language  of  the  declaration  said : 

7.  The  conference  declares  that,  so  far  aa 
Vietnam  Is  concerned,  the  settlement  of 
political  problems,  effected  on  the  basis  of 
respect  for  the  principles  of  Independence, 
unity  and  territorial  Integrity,  shall  permit 
the  Vietnamese  people  to  enjoy  the  funda- 
mental freedoms,  gruaranteed  by  democratic 
Institutions  established  aa  a  result  of  free 
general  elections  by  secret  ballot.  In  order 
to  ensure  that  sufflclent  progress  In  the 
restoration  of  peace  has  been  made,  and  that 
all  the  necessary  conditions  obtain  for  free 
expression  of  the  national  wUl,  general  elec- 
tions shall  be  held  In  July  1968,  under  the 
supervision  of  an  International  commission 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  Member 
States  of  the  International  Supervisory 
Commission,  referred  to  in  the  agreement  on 
the  cessation  of  hoatUltlea.  Consultations 
will  be  held  on  this  subject  between  the 
competent  representative  authorities  of  tba 
two  aones  from  ao  July  IMW  onward. 
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Rovever,  the  United  States  laid  Its 
grotmdwork  for  upaettlnc  the  elections 
by  BMjiDg  we  would  favor  them  only  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Since  this  was  not  what  the 
acreement  provided,  we  can  hardly  claim 
to  have  adhered  either  to  its  purpose  or 
its  letter. 

By  what  authority  did  we  propose  to 
amend  the  imllateral  Geneva  accords 
which  the  signatories  to  it  had  agreed  to, 
but  which  we  refused  to  sign? 

On  January  22,  1955,  C.  L.  Sulzberger, 
of  the  New  York  Times,  reported: 

Ngo  Dlnh  DlOB  haa  not  yet  demonatr»te<] 
any  poUUcal  tax  appaal.  Foreign  observers 
raport  wltb  uniformity  that  be  Is  neither 
popular  xiot  yet  of  any  apparent  use  to  the 
cauae  we  advocate.  Nevertheless,  the  United 
StatM  haa  daeided  It  miut  take  a  calculated 
rlak  In  Inrtochlna  and  replace  absence  of 
poUeiaa  with  something  positive.  It  is  reoog- 
nlaad  that  In  July  19M.  elections  through- 
out Vietnam,  including  the  populous  North, 
are  achedulad  under  the  Geneva  agreement. 
Therefore,  desperate  efforts  must  be  made 
during  the  Intervening  period  to  check  Ro 
Chi  lOnh's  advances. 

President  Eisenhower  reported  in  his 
"Mandate  for  Change"  that  every  expert 
acreed  that  Ho's  candidates  would  win 
at  least  80  percent  of  the  vote  If  the  elec- 
tion was  held. 

As  a  result,  when  officials  of  North 
Vletiiam  asked  Diem  In  the  summer  of 
1955  to  send  representatives  to  arrange 
the  election,  he  did  not  even  respond,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  he.  like  the  United 
States,  favored  only  elections  supervised 
by  the  United  Nations. 

It  was  also  the  intention  of  the  agree- 
ment to  remove  all  three  states  of  Laos. 
Cambodia,  and  Vietnam  from  cold  war 
competition  by  forbidding  foreign  mili- 
tary bases  in  any  of  them,  and  forbid- 
ding Interference  In  their  internal  af- 
fairs by  any  signatory  of  the  Geneva 
Conference. 

When  it  suited  our  purpose,  we  evaded 
these  principles  and  provisions  by  point- 
ing out  that  we  did  not  sign  the  Geneva 
agreement  And  when  it  suited  other 
of  our  purposes,  we  protested  loudly,  as 
a  rationalization  for  our  own  violation. 
that  North  Vietnam  was  violating  It. 

This  was  the  situation  that  faced  John 
Kennedy  when  he  became  President. 
The  United  States  had  a  large  economic 
and  military  aid  program  in  South  Viet- 
nam. We  had  hundreds  of  military  of- 
ficers and  noneoms  there  serving  as  so- 
called  military  advisers  to  the  local 
forces  of  the  South. 

But  despite  the  constant  buildup  of 
our  military  eqxilpment  and  economic 
help.  Diem  was  losing  support  and  con- 
trol. Finally,  in  the  fall  of  1963.  he  was 
judged  totaUy  incompetent  to  continue 
running  the  country,  and  a  coup  against 
him  was  eneouraged,  and  perhaps  even 
organised — as  some  claim — by  American 
olWclala  in  Saigon. 

President  Johnson  was  confronted 
with  the  same  deteriorating  situation, 
but  now  there  were  more  than  12,000 
American  military  advisers  on  hand,  and 
they  were  moving  into  the  role  of  active 
participants.  Hie  Government  in  Sai- 
gon was  a  rotating  one,  and  military  fac- 
tion  after   military   faction   succeeded 


each  other  In  coup  after  coup  until  most 
of  the  world  lost  track  entirely  of  who 
was  in  charge  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  South  Vietnamese  generals,  who 
were  entirely  the  product  of  American 
military  training  and  support,  were 
Joined  by  many  Americans  in  believing 
that  only  a  massive  U.S.  military  effort 
could  save  the  South  from  being  taken 
over  entirely  by  Communist-led  rebels. 

In  August  of  1964.  in  a  naval  action 
that  still  is  veiled  in  considerable  mys- 
tery. North  Vietnamese  PT  boats  fired 
upon  U.S.  destroyers  in  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin. The  American  response,  however. 
was  not  only  to  fire  back — which  we  had 
a  right  and  a  clear  duty  to  do  as  a  mat- 
ter of  self-defense — but  also  to  send  air- 
craft to  raid  the  PT  boat  bases  In  North 
Vietnam,  Itself— which  right  we  did  not 
have  under  any  tenet  of  international 
law. 

At  that  time,  the  administration  asked 
and  received  from  Congress  a  resolution 
supporting  and  approving  "all  necessary 
measures  to  repel  any  armed  attack 
against  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  to  prevent  further  aggression." 

I  opposed  that  resolution  because  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  does  not  need  any  ap- 
proval or  authorization  from  Congress 
to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  States.  But  if  he 
wants  to  undertake  a  wsw  to  prevent 
what  he  believes  may  be  outright  aggres- 
sion, he  must  have  a  declaration  of  war, 
speclfjring  who  the  aggressor  is. 

Under  the  Constitution  Congress  has 
no  authority  by  resolution  to  seek  to  give 
him  the  power  to  make  war  without  a 
declaration  of  war. 

If  Congress  is  going  to  make  war.  Con- 
gress must  declare  war.  It  is  not  a 
power  that  Congress  can  delegate.  The 
President  has  no  power  to  make  war  im- 
der  the  Constitution  in  the  absence  of  a 
declaration  of  war  under  article  I,  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Constitution. 

Yet  that  resolution  was  invoked  6 
months  later  when  the  United  States 
began  regular  and  very  large-scale  air 
attacks  against  North  Vietnam,  attacks 
which  continued  on  a  wartime  frequency 
for  11  months. 

It  was  In  August  of  1964  that  for  the 
first  time  we  Introduced  the  subject  of 
the  Vietnam  war  in  the  United  Nations. 
But  it  was  not  to  seek  UN.  Jurisdiction 
over  the  entire  dispute,  as  I  believe  we 
are  obliged  to  do  under  the  charter.  We 
only  accused  North  Vietnam  of  firing  on 
UJ3.  vessels  on  the  high  seas.  The 
charges  we  have  made  for  years  that 
North  Vietnam  was  violating  the  Geneva 
agreement  have  never  been  brought  be- 
fore the  U.N.  at  all,  although  they  are 
what  the  war  is  supposed  to  be  about, 
according  to  our  official  spokesmen.  Yet 
we  know  that  our  own  course  of  military 
action  has  also  been  in  clear  violation  of 
the  Geneva  accords. 

In  the  year  and  a  half  since  the  con- 
gressional resolution,  the  war  in  Vietnam 
has  steadily  risen  In  scope  and  intensity 
despite  the  many  assurances  that  no  im- 
portant increase  In  our  forces  there  was 
contemplated.  American  heavy  bomber 
raids  have  expanded  into  Laos,  although 
the  news  stories  that  report  them  also 
say  that  no  official  announcement  of  the 


raids  can  be  made  because  they  are  for- 
bidden under  the  1962  agreement  on 
Laos.  We  have  officially  announced  t 
policy  of  pursuing  Vletcong  forces  into 
Cambodia,  thus  completing  the  expan- 
sion of  the  war  into  all  parts  of  Indo- 
china. 

What  has  happened  since  August  1964, 
is  that  the  United  States  has  effectively 
replaced  Prance  in  Indochina. 

We  are  doing  Indirectly  what  John 
Poster  Dulles,  in  1954.  tried  to  get  us 
to  do  directly,  when  he  engaged  In  secret 
diplomacy  by  going  to  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  and  Anthony  Eden  in  London. 
He  wanted  them  to  enter  Into  a  deal 
whereby  they  would  pledge  British 
troops.  Our  Secretary  of  State,  with- 
out even  one  second  of  consultation  in 
advance  with  Congress,  agreed  to  pledge 
American  troops.  Then  he  would  go 
across  the  Channel  to  recommend  to  the 
French  Government  that  It  continue  the 
war  In  Indochina  with  the  support  of 
British  smd  American  troops. 

The  American  people  were  saved  from 
that  colossal  mistake,  not  by  the  Ameri- 
can Secretary  of  State,  but  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain.  Chiu-chill  re- 
jected the  proposal  on  its  merits,  and 
then  said,  in  effect,  to  the  American 
Secretary  of  State,  "Do  you  not  think 
that  would  be  deceiving  your  Congress?" 
He  knew  what  Dulles  would  then  do.  He 
would  come  to  Congress  and  present  to 
us  the  agreement,  and  tell  us  how  diffi- 
cult it  was  to  negotiate  and  how  hard  he 
worked  on  the  agreement;  and,  of  course, 
we  could  not  let  him  down. 

That  is  the  argument  that  we  hear 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  time 
and  time  again,  when  we  are  faced  with 
an  accomplished  fact,  after  the  State 
Department  has  engaged  in  one  secret 
diplomatic  act  after  another  and  then 
comes  and  tells  us  about  it  afterwards. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know  in  advance  what  their  Secretary 
of  State  is  up  to. 

Mr.  President,  our  military  forces,  not 
.those  of  South  Vietnam,  are  the  key  mili- 
tary elements.  It  is  our  air  power  that 
rules  the  sides  over  North  as  well  as 
South  Vietnam,  and  over  Laos:  and  it  is 
our  economic  aid — now  at  a  level  of  $600 
million  a  year — that  is  keeping  South 
Vietnam's  economy  afloat.  The  $12  bil- 
lion American  war  effort  in  Vietnam  is 
having  the  side  effect  of  forcing  us  to 
double  our  economic  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam to  keep  inflation  within  bounds. 
But  even  so.  disaffection  for  the  Govern- 
ment is  so  extensive  that  most  observers 
on  all  sides  agree  that  a  truce,  a  cease- 
fire, or  any  cessation  of  the  war  would 
cause  its  collapse  by  removing  the  neces- 
sity of  military  control  of  the  country. 

CXTMENT    PEACC    ETTORTS 

For  the  past  several  weeks,  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  sending  emissaries 
to  every  comer  of  the  world  in  an  effort 
to  develop  peace  negotiations.  Air  raids 
on  the  North  have  been  halted:  but  there 
lurks  the  threat  of  what  President  John- 
son has  already  called  "hard  new  steps" 
to  be  taken  by  this  country  if  no  peace 
feelers  are  developed.  Moreover,  al- 
though Presidential  emissaries  have 
been  sent  to  Europe  and  Africa  and  to 
some  coimtries  in  Asia,  none  has  been 
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sent  to  North  Vietnam  or  to  China.  We 
have  no  peace  to  seek  in  Europe  or 
Africa.  What  we  want  those  countries 
to  do  is  to  go  to  Hanoi  and  Pelping  for 
us,  and  urge  those  countries  to  cease  their 
support  of  the  Vletcong  or  negotiate. 

But  we  have  not  made  use  of  the  one 
international  foriim  created  for  just  such 
international  problems — the  United  Na- 
tions. The  fall  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  came  and  went  without  a  word 
from  the  United  States  about  what  action 
the  Assembly  might  take  in  Vietnam. 

The  Security  Coimcll  can  be  sum- 
moned overnight,  and  has  been  in  other 
disputes  involving  other  countries,  and 
it  can  be  summoned  on  the  basis  of  only 
a  letter  from  the  United  States  asking 
that  It  meet  to  consider  the  threat  to  the 
peace  in  southeast  Asia.  It  can  take 
jurisdiction  and  it  can  act  on  such  a 
threat  even  where  nonmembers  are  con- 
cerned, as  in  this  case. 

No  such  letter  or  petition  has  ever  been 
sent  by  the  United  States  and  until  it  is. 
it  carmot  be  said  that  the  United  States 
has  applied  the  treaty  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  to  our  dispute  in  Vietnam. 
That  is  my  answer  to  the  President's 
reference  to  the  United  Nations  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  speech.  I  do  not 
believe  that  he  consciously  sought  to  con- 
fuse, but  his  reference  to  the  United 
Nations  in  his  speech  confused  many,  for 
many  have  said  to  me  since,  "Have  we  not 
taken  the  matter  to  the  United  Nations? 
The  President  said  so." 

I  repeat;  We  have  never  taken  to  the 
United  Nations,  by  the  way  of  the  action 
called  for  by  the  charter,  the  threat  to 
the  peace  of  the  world  in  southeast  Asia. 
It  is  a  simple  thing  to  do.  Many 
months  ago,  the  President  asked  me  to 
prepare  a  legal  memorandum  for  him 
on  this  matter  of  law,  and  I  prepared  it 
for  him,  and  set  out,  at  his  request,  a  set 
of  alternatives  that  would  meet  our  obli- 
gation under  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
If  any  American  thinks  that  we  have 
used  the  procedures  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  connection  with  the  Vietnam 
issue,  he  could  not  be  more  mistaken,  for 
we  have  not.  We  have  had  informal  dis- 
cussions which  our  ambassador  has  car- 
ried on  behind  the  scenes  in  the  United 
Nations,  under  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  but  that  am- 
bassador, a  former  Justice  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  knows  that  informal,  be- 
hind-the-scenes discussions  cannot  re- 
place the  filing  of  a  complaint,  the  filing 
of  a  petition,  the  filing  of  pleadings  be- 
fore a  court  which  has  the  jurisdiction  to 
adjudicate. 

I  have  great  respect  and  regard  for 
Ambassador  Goldberg,  but  I  feel  sorry 
for  him.  It  is  too  bad  that  this  great 
American  is  kept  In  a  position  by  his 
Government  where  he  cannot  follow  the 
juridical  course  of  action  clearly  called 
for  by  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
nrruHK  prospects 
With  each  passing  month,  and  with 
each  escalation  on  land  or  by  air,  the 
United  States  is  sinking  deeper  into  the 
bottomless  pit  of  a  land  war  In  Asia.  Ap- 
plication of  our  unchallenged  air  power 
is  not  accomplishing  what  was  advertised 
for  it— it  is  not  effectively  crippling  the 
rebel  war  effort  and  it  is  not  driving  the 


Vletcong  or  North  Vietnam  to  the  bar- 
gaining table.  In  fact,  the  Vletcong  con- 
trol more  land  area  in  South  Vietnam 
today,  in  spite  of  all  our  military  inter- 
vention, than  they  did  a  year  ago  today. 
A  dispatch  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
January  2  tells  us  that  after  a  year  of 
constant  bombing  In  South  Vietnam, 
83.000  individual  aircraft  missions  were 
flown  against  targets  in  the  South.  The 
Defense  Department  will  reveal  no 
figures  on  the  civilian  casualties  from 
these  air  sorties,  but  the  story  does  re- 
port our  officials  as  admitting  that  they 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  730,000 
refugees  now  flooding  into  refugee  camps 
in  various  parts  of  South  Vietnam. 

That  needs  to  be  stressed,  because  the 
American  people  are  not  fully  aware  of 
it.  The  State  Department  suid  the  De- 
fense Department,  in  the  past,  have 
propagandized  the  American  people  with 
regard  to  the  tactics  of  the  Vletcong — 
and  they  have  been  horrible,  inexcusable 
tactics;  I  yield  to  no  one  in  this  adminis- 
tration in  my  criticism  of  Communist 
tactics.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
like  to  see  my  country  follow  the  same 
tactics,  or  similar  tactics.  The  Pentagon 
has  sought  to  leave  the  impression  that 
the  great  refugee  problem  in  southeast 
Asia  is  of  Vletcong  making.  But  now, 
at  long  last,  the  administration  admits 
that  the  730.000  refugees  now  flooding 
into  refugee  camps  in  South  Vietnam  are 
the  product  of  American  bombing  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  digress  for  a  moment  to  say  that  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  understand  how 
our  country  can  support  a  scorched  earth 
policy  in  South  Vietnam. 

As  an  American.  I  am  ashamed  that 
my  Government  Is  following  a  policy  of 
burning  and  poisoning  the  ricefields  of 
South  Vietnam.  I  commend  the  group 
of  American  scientists  which,  in  the  last 
couple  of  days,  issued  a  paper  in  protest 
against  the  military  tactics  of  the  United 
States  in  South  Vietnam  in  using  poison 
and  other  destructive  means  to  destroy 
the  rice  crops  of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  announce- 
ment, every  church  bell  in  America 
should  have  tolled.  With  that  an- 
nouncement, every  clergyman  in  Amer- 
ica should  have  called  upon  his  con- 
gregation to  drop  to  its  knees.  Much 
of  the  warmaklng  policies  of  the  United 
States  in  South  Vietnam  cannot  be  rec- 
onciled with  our  religious  principles. 
They  violate  morality.  They  represent  a 
horrendous  example  of  man's  inhimian- 
Ity  to  man. 

Is  it  not  interesting  that  we  deplore 
the  brutality  of  other  forces,  but  forget 
what  is  being  practiced  by  our  own 
country? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  right.  It  Is 
not  necessary.  It  should  be  stopped. 
Instead  of  picking  up  che  newspaper  and 
reading  that  we  are  sending  thousands 
more  Americans  to  South  Vietnam,  we 
should  be  picking  up  the  paper  and 
reading  that,  at  long  last,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  sent  the  formal 
resolution  to  the  United  Nations  asking 
for  multilateral  action  on  South  Viet- 
nam in  accordance  with  the  rules  and 
procedures  of  international  law.  the 
tenets  of  which  we  have  pledged  our- 
selves by  our  own  signature  to  support. 


Mr.  President,  the  story  to  which  I  re- 
ferred in  the  New  York  Times  goes  on 
to  say: 

There  are  those  who  regret  this,  but  there 
are  also  those  who  appear  to  believe  that 
victory  will  depend  on  forcing  large  num- 
bers of  peaaants  to  move  from  their  ances- 
tral homes  In  Vletcong-domlnated  areas  to 
Oovemment-domlnated  areas.  A  qualified 
source  said  that  "victory  will  take  place 
when  the  population  turns  against  the 
enemy." 

Five  years  ago,  w,3  tried  herding  the 
peasants  Into  so-called  strategic  ham- 
lets for  much  the  same  reason.  The 
program  was  a  total  failure  and  re- 
sulted in  greater  animosity  against  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  and 
against  the  United  States.  Now  we  are 
going  to  try  bombing  them  into  loyalty 
and  love  for  the  United  States  and  this 
little  tyrant  we  are  supporting  called 
General  Ky. 

Whatever  the  limitations  of  the 
United  Nations,  it  could  hardly  do  worse 
in  bringing  peace  or  freedom  to  Viet- 
nam than  we  have  done  alone. 

Our  problem  In  Vietnam  is  to  stop  the 
fighting.  We  cannot  do  that  alone  and 
the  Communists  cannot  do  it.  1  fear 
that  the  war  will  not  stop  there  until 
some  outside  force  Is  brought  in  to  sepa- 
rate the  parties,  police  a  cease-fire,  and 
take  over  responsibility  for  South  Viet- 
nam. This  Is  a  primary  function  of  the 
United  Nations,  If  not  to  organize  such 
a  force  directly  to  direct  some  other  in- 
ternational body  to  do  it. 

After  all,  the  natural  military  disad- 
vantages that  recommend  against  a  U.S. 
commitment  on  the  msdnland  In  Asia 
are  compounded  by  the  disaster  of  a 
white  Western  nation  trying  what  all 
other  white  Western  nations  have  aban- 
doned, and  this  is  fighting  alone  In  a 
war  against  Asians.  Asians  are  going  to 
run  their  own  affairs  however  long  it 
may  take,  and  whether  doing  so  requires 
Communist  or  non-Communist  leader- 
ship. In  my  opinion,  we  are  making 
China's  job  easier  by  escalating  the  war 
and  making  China  the  defender  of  Asia 
against  Western  Interests  and  claims. 

And  all  the  denials  from  the  adminis- 
tration do  not  and  cannot  obscure  the 
fact  that  we  are  in  Vietnam  today  be- 
cause we  seek  to  maintain  an  American 
military  position  In  southeast  Asia. 

AMERICAN     SANCTUARY     IN     THAILAND 

Let  the  administration  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  facts  about  our  Installa- 
tions In  Thailand.  Let  the  administra- 
tion tell  the  American  people  the  facts 
about  our  turning  Thailand  into  an 
American  sanctuary,  a  process  which  be- 
gan in  earnest  in  1962. 

The  war  wing  of  the  Republican  Party 
has  a  great  deal  to  say  In  discussions  on 
foreign  policy  about  sanctuaries.  What 
has  the  war  wing  of  the  Republican  Par- 
ty along  with  the  war  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  got  to  say  about  America's 
maintaining  a  military  sanctuary  in 
Thailand? 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  administra- 
tion meet  that  challenge,  because  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  Icnow  the 
minutiae  of  detail  concerning  American 
military  policies  in  Thailand.  This  is 
undeniably  true:  Thailand  has  become 
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a  military  dependency  of  the  United 
States — and  all  of  A^la  knows  It.  The 
A«lanB  Imow  It.  but  the  American  people 
have  had  the  fact*  kept  from  them 

WHAT    IS    VIOTOmTT 

Our  administration  cannot  Justify  bog- 
ging the  Nation  down  In  a  50-year  war 
In  Asia.  That  is  the  Ume  It  wUl  take,  if 
we  continue  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
fighting  in  order  to  drive  someone  else 
to  a  surrrender  table.  If  we  ever  do  win 
the  military  victories  necessary  to  force 
North  Vietnam  or  China  to  a  surrender 
table-^  believe  that  we  will,  although 
some  believ*  It  is  doubtful— we  will  then 
have  to  police  Asia  with  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  American  soldiers  and  spend 
billions  and  bUlions  of  dollars  enforcing 
the  surrender  for  the  next  50  years. 

I  shall  continue  opposing  Increases  In 
the  level  of  the  war.  I  shall  continue  to 
oppose  sending  more  troops,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  declaration  of  war,  to  fight 
and  die  in  a  dispute  that  has  not  yet 
been  laid  before  the  United  Nations. 

I  am  as  much  against  communism  as 
President  Johnson.  But  war,  killing, 
destruction,  and  foreign  occupation  of 
southeast  Asia  will  not  defeat  commu- 
nism there.  A  continued  unilateral  show 
of  American  military  power  will  not  pro- 
duce peace;  the  best  it  will  ever  produce 
will  be  a  stronger  determination  within 
Asia  to  drive  us  out. 

Mr.  President,  recently,  as  chairman 
of  a  Senate  parliamentary  delegation.  I 
returned  to  the  United  States  after  a  5- 
week  tour  through  Asia.  We  visited 
Japan,  India.  Pakistan,  Afghanistan, 
and  Israel.  Nowhere  during  my  travels 
did  I  find  real  support  for  American 
policy  in  South  Vietnam.  Some  llpsery- 
Ice.  yes.  The  attitude  was:  It  is  your 
problem,  we  hope  you  will  get  it  over 
with  soon,  and  get  It  over  with  without 
involving  China  in  a  war.  They  have 
their  eyes  on  the  danger  of  a  United 
States-Chinese  war.  They  know  very 
well — and  the  American  people  who  seek 
to  wave  our  flag  into  tatters  in  regard  to 
encouraging  a  United  States-Chinese 
war  ought  to  recognize  this— that  a 
United  States -Chinese  war  would  be  the 
beginning  of  world  war  ni.  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  out  of  that  war  would  come 
no  victors. 

Therefore,  I  shall  continue  to  oppose 
the  foreign  policy  of  my  Oovemment  in 
Vietnam  unless  and  imtll  a  formal  dec- 
laration of  war  is  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
only  country  against  which  there  could 
pooibly  be  made  even  a  prima  facie 
case — and  I  doubt  that — would  be  North 
Vietnam. 

On  the  basis  of  the  existing  facts.  I 
would  vote  against  a  declaration  of  war. 
But  once  declared.  I  would  then  join  in 
Inidstlng  that  the  American  people  unite 
behind  the  President,  because  then  it 
would  become  our  duty  to  do  so  under  the 
Constitution,  and  to  try  to  get  the  war 
over  as  quickly  as  possible.  Until  then.  I 
think  It  is  our  duty  to  seek  the  substi- 
tution of  tntematlonal  law  for  the  Jungle 
law  of  military  force. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoiis  con- 
sent that  certain  material  referred  to  In 
my  speech  and  bearinv  on  certain  points 
in  my  speech,  consisting  of  newspaper 


and  magazine  articles  and  editorials,  be 
inserted  at  the  conclusion  of  my  sjpeech. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  3.  19fl6j 
Vnitcd   Statxs    Dttx    To    Raisx    Its    Am    to 

Saioon;    Addkd    Economic    Assist ancx    or 

$200  Million  Nezded  To  Comsat  Inyxation 
(By  Charles  Mohr) 

Saioon,  SotrrH  Vittnam. — The  United 
States  Is  expected  to  pump  S200  million 
additional  economic  aid  or  more,  Into  South 
Vietnam  before  the  fiscal  year  ends  June  30. 

Informed  sources  said  this  would  bring  the 
eoonomlc-ald  bill  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
to  a  figure  between  »S00  million  and  $600 
million.  Figures  on  current  TT.S  military 
expenditures,  which  are  considerably  larger, 
were  not  available. 

The  economic-aid  request  for  South  Viet- 
nam for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  which  begins 
July  1.  Is  expected  to  be  $600  million  again. 

The  stepped-up  American  aid  is  considered 
neceesary  to  try  to  block  inflation,  which  is 
regarded  as  the  greatest  single  political 
danger  to  the  military  government  of  South 
Vietnam. 

It  is  also  recognized  that  tl:e  spending 
aasociated  with  the  American  military  build- 
up ha«  been  the  major  Impulse  toward 
InHation. 

The  U.S.  military  mission,  for  example,  will 
pay  a  Vietnamese  worker  for  labor  on  sm  air- 
strip or  other  military  installation,  but  the 
product  of  his  lalxsrs  is  not  directly  useful  to 
him  and  it  Is  not  In  any  case  for  sale.  A  GI 
also  pumps  purchasing  power  at  the  rate  of 
$60  a  month  into  the  rudimentary  economy. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  has  progressively  re- 
stricted the  domestic  supply  of  rice  and 
other  necessary  items.  As  a  result,  the  num- 
ber of  piasters — the  Vietnamese  currency — 
has  risen  violently  and  the  prices  on  a  de- 
creasing amount  of  necessary  itemt  have 
risen  even  faster. 

The  amount  of  piasters  in  circulation  rose 
39  percent  In  the  last  year  and  the  price  of 
rice,  for  example,  rose  68  percent. 

The  major  part  of  the  U.S.  economic  aid  is 
in  the  form  of  commodities.  This  brings  In 
goods  that,  to  some  extent,  meet  demand 
and  hold  down  prices. 

The  Increase  in  the  presently  authorized 
aid  program  of  $350  million  for  this  fiscal 
year  will  have  to  be  approved  by  Congress  in 
a  supplemental  appropriation,  the  Informed 
sources  said. 

A  failure  to  take  this  action  could,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  experts,  bring  the  risk  of 
serious  political  consequences. 

The  most  common  complaint  against  the 
administration  of  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky 
by  the  urban  population  is  that  rents,  prices 
and  the  cost  of  living  have  gone  too  high. 

It  Is  feared  that  an  ambitious  rival  might 
attempt  to  capitalize  on  such  discontent  if 
it  grew  worse. 

KT     ETTOETS     NOTED 

The  inflation  Is  not  actually  considered  to 
be  the  fault  of  the  Ky  government.  In  fact, 
most  American  authorities  believe  the  Ky 
gOTemment  has  done  its  best  Job  in  the  field 
of  price  control. 

But  the  massive  American  military  spend- 
ing has  been  a  most  difficult  problem. 

With  the  aid  of  250  tons  of  Imported 
American  rice  and  the  use  of  American  air- 
cralt  to  carry  the  food  about  the  country, 
rice  prices  have  stabilized  somewhat  In  recent 
monttu. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Oovemment  has, 
in  the  view  of  American  officials,  been  ex- 
tremely responsible  in  the  preparation  of 
this  year's  budget. 

At  Premier  Ky's  orders,  it  Is  reported,  a 
budget  of  OO  to  S5  bUlion  plasters  Is  being 
cut  to  65  billion  plasters,  which  U  97.5 
million. 


If  achieved,  this  will  keep  the  amount  of 
money  that  must  be  printed  In  the  next  fiscal 
year  to  10  billion  plasters. 

The  revenue  of  the  Government  is  only 
25  billion  plasters  and  the  United  States  wtu 
contribute  80  million  plasters  to  help  meet 
the  budget 

(Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Post,  Jan    1 

1960) 
ALLixa'  Position  Hkld  Wkak  toh  Virr 
Talks— CoTTLD  Pkril  Saioon  Rkgime 
Saigon. — What  would  peace  now  mean  in 
Vietnam?  What  would  a  truce  or  cease-flre 
bring?  United  States  and  Vietnamese  offi- 
cials alike  are  considering  these  questions  as 
pressure  mounts  for  negotiations  to  end  the 
war. 

These  offlcials'  views  are  known  to  be  along 
these  lines: 

The  allied  side,  as  of  today,  la  not  In  a 
strong  position  to  go  to  a  peace  conference. 
Even  the  start  of  peace  talks  could  under- 
mine or  destroy  the  U.S. -backed  government 
in  Saigon. 

There  is  no  sign  that  Pelplng  and  Hanoi 
are  budging  from  their  hard  line,  which  In 
effect  demands  American  capitulation  as  the 
price  of  peace. 

In  discussing  the  Washington  Initiatives, 
one  U.S.  source  drew  this  careful  distinction: 
First  there  could  be  peace  discussions,  or 
talks  on  how  to  bring  about  peace  discus- 
sions. Then,  presumably,  would  come  actual 
negotiations  and  a  cease-flre. 

Truce  talks  preceded  the  actual  cease-flre 
in  Korea  by  many  months. 

Knowledgeable  men  in  Saigon  say  that  if 
serious  peace  bargaining  begins  now  the 
chances  appear  dim  for  the  allies  and  Saigon 
to  come  out  of  some  Geneva-style  conference 
with  an  agreement  they  could  live  with. 

Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  Is  known  to  op- 
pose strongly  any  negotiations  at  this  time. 
He  said  recently  that  he  wanted  the  United 
States  to  invade  North  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia in  order  to  press  the  war  even  more 
vigorously. 

(In  a  New  Delhi  dispatch  from  Saigon, 
South  Vietnamese  Foreign  Minister  Tran  Van 
Do  was  quoted  as  saying  his  government 
would  not  consider  a  cease-flre  as  long  as 
North  Vietnamese  troops  are  in  the  south. 
He  told  an  Indian  news  agency  that  about 
80.000  such  men  were  believed  operating  in 
South  Vietnam.) 

The  massive  U.S.  buildup  stopped  a  down- 
hill plunge  In  the  war  fortunes  of  the  Saigon 
government,  but  as  military  men  here  see 
it  American  might  has  not  succeeded  In 
reversing  the  war's  trend. 

Many  in  Saigon  believe  that  the  United 
States,  when  it  goes  to  the  conference  table, 
wants  to  be  In  a  position  to  convince  the 
Communists  they  cannot  win  on  the  battle- 
fleld. 

The  Communists,  who  control  more  than 
one-half  of  the  country  and  more  than  one- 
quarter  or  the  population,  apparently  feel 
they  can.  North  Vietnamese  regulars  still 
are  pouring  Into  the  south. 

The  cease-flre  presumably  could  not  keep 
North  Vietnam  from  moving  troops  and 
equipment  through  Laos  and  Cambodia,  if 
it  chose  to  coneolldate  Its  position  In  the 
countryside. 

It  a  truce  were  established  today  no  one 
knows  who  would  hold  what  In  the  greater 
part  of  the  country.  The  allied  side  con- 
trols the  big  towns,  province  capitals,  and 
most  district  towns.  But  the  Vletcong  con- 
trol moet  of  the  countryside. 

Neither  the  United  Statea  nor  the  Viet- 
namese Oovemment  U  believed  to  have  any 
detailed  pltms  for  policing  a  truce  or  even 
setting  up  lines  of  control  and  buffer  cones. 
One  source  aaya  It  would  take  tens  of 
thousands  of  Inspectors  to  police  the  Jungle 
and  mountain  vastness  through  which  the 
3q    Chi    MInh    Trail    passes.    Communists 


control  tliat  portion  of  Laos  through  which 
the  trail  passes. 

Because  there  are  no  trench  lines  to  mark 
the  limits  of  allied  and  Communist  control, 
no  one  can  guess  how  the  problem  of  draw- 
ing cease-flre  lines  could  be  solved. 

The  Vietnam  war  essentially  is  a  p>ollticaI 
struggle  for  allegiance  of  people  rather  than 
acquisition  of  territory.  As  Saigon  author- 
ities see  it.  a  cetwe-flre  would  favor  the 
Communists. 

Doubt  Is  expressed  that  the  present  gov- 
ernment— a  military  dictatorship — could  last 
long  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace.  Yet  no  one 
on  the  horizon  favorable  to  the  U.S.  interests 
enjoys  any  measure  of  public  support. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  most  lamed  men  In 
Vietnam  Is  Ho  Chi  Minh.  the  man  who  kicked 
out  the  French  and  brought  independence  to 
the  north.  Many  in  the  south  are  neither 
anti-  nor  pro-Communist  but  admire  and 
respect  Ho.  

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  15,  19661 
Diplomatic    Fictions — Lack    oj'   Candor    in 

Talk  on  Vietnam  Confusing  to  Ofticiaijb 

ON  Both  Sides 

(By  Seymour  Topping) 
Hong  Kong. — Scholarly  analysts  are  com- 
plaining these  days  that  few  events  in  recent 
history  have  done  so  much  to  debase  the 
language  of  diplomacy  as  has  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Government  offlcials  on  all  sides  of  the 
conflict  have  asserted  that  they  are  not  sure 
who  is  speaking  for  whom  and  with  what 
authority  or  degree  of  veracity.  The  prob- 
lem is  acute  in  the  exchanges  between  Hanoi 
and  Washington  on  terms  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  war. 

Comparing  the  statements  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments, diplomats  who  are  in  touch  with 
both  sides  report  that  the  sides  are  acting 
like  radio  operators  who  are  in  contact  but 
are  not  speaking  the  same  language.  Each 
side  is  putting  forward  political  deflnitions 
that  are  not  recognized  by  the  other. 

HANOI     disclaims     AUTHORITY 

North  Vietnam  Is  acting  as  chief  spokes- 
man in  sparring  with  the  United  States 
about  a  settlement.  Yet  Hanoi  insists  that 
it  is  the  National  Liberation  Front,  parent 
movement  of  the  Vletcong,  that  is  the  com- 
petent authority  in  South  Vietnam  and  that 
has  the  decisive  voice  In  all  questions  of 
peace  and  war. 

The  United  States  declines  to  recognize 
the  Liberation  Front  in  much  the  same  way 
as  Hanoi  refuses  to  accept  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government. 

The  United  States  insists  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  is  sovereign  in  all 
matters;  yet  American  military  commanders 
are  directing  the  main  war  effort,  and  in 
Saigon  Premier  Nugyen  Cao  Ky  Is  privately 
saying  that  he  disapproves  of  U.S.  offers  to 
negotiate  with  the  Communists. 

Informed  diplomats  assert  that  the  United 
States  and  North  Vietnam  must  come  to- 
gether on  their  terms  of  reference  before 
any  forum  for  peace  negotiations  can  be 
agreed  upon.  Greater  frankness  on  the 
part  of  all  governments  Involved  In  the 
Vietnamese  war  will  also  be  required  If  sub- 
stantive issues  are  to  be  solved,  the  diplo- 
mats say. 

Diplomats  say  It  has  become  a  common 
practice  In  southeast  Asia  for  statesmen  to 
sacrifice  the  truth  to  spare  their  govern- 
ments  embarrassment. 

North  Vietnam  still  insists  that  its  soldiers 
are  not  infiltrating  South  Vietnam,  although 
the  presence  of  thousands  of  Its  troops  belles 
solemn  governmental   pronouncements. 

The  North  Vietnamese  also  deny  that  their 
troops  operate  in  Laos,  although  battalions 
Of  their  army  are  stationed  in  the  Laotian 
corridor  through  which  more  than  1,000 
infiltrators  pass  each  month  on  their  way 
to  South  Vietnam. 


TbaUand.  an  ally  of  the  United  States, 
publicly  denies  that  American  fighter- 
txunbers  are  using  her  airfields  to  strike  at 
North  Vietnam  and  at  Communist-held 
areas  In  Laos.  But  since  February,  the  bulk 
of  U.S.  Air  Force  attacks  on  North  Vietnam 
and  Laos  have  come  from  bases  In  Thailand. 

In  Laos,  the  Government  denies  that  U.8. 
planes  are  bombing  the  pro-Communist 
Pathet  Lao  and  North  Vietnamese  troops 
opterating  in  the  country.  Yet  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  the  Laotian  Government  has 
privately  given  its  assent  to  these  bombings. 

The  United  States  has  never  formally 
stated  that  It  Is  using  bases  In  Thailand  for 
combat  operations  or  that  It  is  carrying  out 
offensive  air  strikes  against  pro-Communists 
In  Laos.  Publicly  the  United  States  has  re- 
ceived permission  from  the  Laotian  Govern- 
ment only  to  put  suppressive  fire  on  Com- 
munist positions  when  its  reconnaissance 
planes  are  fired  upon. 

In  the  Vietnamese  war,  subterfuge  is  used 
for  more  than  propaganda.  The  Involved 
governments  share  a  belief  that  it  may  be 
easier  to  arrive  eventually  at  a  settlement 
if  there  are  no  formal  declarations  of  war 
and  If  everyone  pretends  that  treaties  are 
being  respected. 

The  1954  Geneva  agreement  which  ended 
the  French  colonial  war  in  Indochina,  and 
the  1962  Geneva  accord,  which  guaranteed 
the  neutrality  of  Laos,  are  stlU  looked  upon 
as  valid  documents  although  their  provi- 
sions are  violated  dally  by  both  sides. 

Under  the  two  treaties.  International  con- 
trol commissions  comprising  representatives 
of  Poland,  India,  and  Canada  remain  on  duty 
in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  to  enforce 
treaty  clauses  that  bar  violations  of  borders. 
Illegal  Introduction  of  war  material  and 
foreign  Intervention. 

In  Indochina,  there  are  no  men  more  frus- 
trated than  the  members  of  the  International 
control  commissions. 


[From  the  Eugene    (Greg.)    Register-Guard, 

Jan.  1,  1966] 

(By  Peter  Arnett) 

Saigon.— In  1966  the  Vietnamese  war  will 
laecome  largely  an  American  war,  possibly 
spilling  into  neighboring  countries  and 
reaching  a  magnitude  that  only  the  most 
pessimistic  would  have  forecast  1  year  ago. 

That  is  the  feeling  as  the  war  slides  into 
Its  6th  year. 

The  war  began  with  bedraggled  squads  of 
guerrillas  sniping  at  government  outposts. 
Now,  having  Implemented  the  insurgency 
textbook  chapter  by  chapter,  the  Com- 
munists fleld  divisions. 

The  United  States  began  by  sending  in 
a  handful  of  advisers  to  help  fight  a  guer- 
rilla war. 

Now  it  fields  everything  in  its  military 
arsenal  in  Vietnam  with  the  exception  of 
atomic  weapons.  It  has  nearly  200,000  men 
on  the  ground,  and  by  year's  end  may  have  as 
many  men  In  Vietnam  as  In  the  peak  days 
of  Korea. 

These  men  are  here  to  fight  a  conventional 
war  with  increasing  xise  of  flghter-bombers 
and  artillery. 

By  the  nature  of  the  war,  Vietnamese 
casualties  will  probably  remain  higher  than 
American.  A  large  part  of  their  half- 
mill  ion-strong  army  Is  dotted  over  the  coun- 
tryside In  isolated  positions  often  attacked 
by  Vletcong. 

But  the  American  public  Will  get  more 
used  to  seeing  sons  and  husbands  on  casualty 
lists. 

It  Is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  Viet- 
namese army  never  really  pressed  the  fight 
against  enemy  hardcore  units.  The  United 
States  and  Its  allies  are  paying  for  It  now. 

As  American  troops  meet  the  enemy  In 
bigger  fights,  U.S.  fleld  commanders  will 
grow  less  sensitive  to  what  the  Vietnamese 
military  high  command  feels.  Then  the 
predominantly   American   character   of   the 


war  will  emerge,  with  UJ3.  generals  calling 
the  tune. 

There  Is  doubt  that  the  Vietnamese  army, 
badly  mauled  In  a  hard  2  years  of  fighting 
wUl  ever  be  a  match  for  the  Vletcong.  Some 
observers  think  large  U.S.  garrisons  may  be 
In  Vietnam  for  20  years. 

Red  China  became  more  than  a  shadow 
over  Vietnam  in  1965,  openly  providing  Ho 
Chi  Minh  with  supplies  and  political  sup- 
port to  keep  the  war  going.  But  few  fore- 
casters, in  southeast  Asia  feel  that  Red 
China  will  send  troops  into  Vietnam  In  1988, 
even  if  U.S.  warplanes  rip  Hanoi  apart  and 
destroy  the  industrial  complex  around  the 
Port  of  Haiphong. 

Many  feel  Red  China  would  act  only  If 
confronted  by  an  American  land  Invasion  of 
North  Vietnam.  This  has  not  been  seriously 
contemplated. 

Three  other  nations  have  become  em- 
broiled in  the  w&T. 

Laos  has  seen  the  Communists  punch  a 
series  of  parallel  roads  down  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail  In  southern  Laos  to  supply  the 
Vletcong.  The  United  States  may  have  to 
block  these  with  air  strikes  and  ground 
troops,  despite  agreements  governing  Laos' 
neutrality. 

The  frontier  between  Laos  and  North 
Vietnam  has  virtually  ceased  to  exist.  So 
some  are  asking:  Why  quibble  about  the 
fronUer    vrtth    South    Vietnam? 

Cambodia,  adjoining  Vietnam  to  the  west, 
has  taken  an  adamant  antl-Amerlcan  line. 
It  broke  relations  with  Washington  last 
May  because  of  alleged  border  violations. 
Cambodia  has  long  been  used  by  the  Vlet- 
cong as  a  convenient  sanctuary,  but  thU 
may  be  disrupted  in  1966  If  U.S.  fleld  com- 
manders chase  the  Communists  In  "hot 
pursuit." 

The  Cambodians  probably  won't  mind  If 
this  happens  in  the  wild  Jungle  country 
beside  Vietnam's  central  highlands.  They 
can  be  expected  to  complain  loudly  If  It 
happens  along  the  populated  Mekong  Delta. 

Thailand  Is  the  third  nation  pulled  Into 
the  conflict  because  of  proximity.  Thailand 
has  defied  Communist  warnings  and  backed 
the  United  States  In  the  Vietnam  war. 
Her  role  can  l>e  expected  to  Increase  In  1988. 

The  Thais  have  tacitly  allowed  U.S. 
planes  to  use  bases  for  raids  against  the 
Communists — probably  60  percent  of  the 
strikes  against  North  Vietnam  take  off  from 
there.  The  percentage  may  rise  as  new 
American  bases  are  completed. 

The  Philippines  Is  considering  a  proposal 
to  send  2,000  troops  Into  Vietnam,  but  thU 
projxjsal  Is  ambiguous.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  may  Increase  their  small  forces 
here. 

The  rest  of  southeast  Asia  has  its  own 
problems. 

Singapore  is  coping  with  Its  newly  pro- 
claimed Independence,  decided  upon  after 
a  bitter,  racially  tinged  feud  with  Malaysia. 
The  Island  nation  Is  open  to  fresh  attempts 
at  a  Communist  takeover. 

Indonesia  Is  torn  after  a  Communist 
coup  failed.  President  Sukarno  faced  the 
flrst  serious  challenge  to  his  one-man  rule 
since  he  took  over  after  World  War  11.  The 
natlonalUtlc  military  Is  trying  to  come  out 
on  top. 

Indonesia's  problems  took  pressure  off 
Malaysia. 


IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  2,  1966] 
VS.   Wax   Toll   m    1965   at   1.350;    Saigon's 

Is    ESTIMATKD    AT    11,100 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam. — The  toll  of 
American  fighting  men  during  the  Intensi- 
fied fighting  In  South  Vietnam  during  1965 
was  listed  today  by  a  senior  U.S.  official  as 
more  than  1,360  dead,  more  than  5,300 
wounded,  and  148  missing  or  captured. 

American  troops  are  expected  to  carry  a 
greater  share  of  the  flghtlng  in  1»6«  with  a 
corresponding   rise   In    casualties.     But   the 
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main  burden  In  IMS  fell  on  th«  steadUy  in- 
ercaslnf  unud  forcM  of  South  Vletnun,  and 
this  to  nflwHd  in  tbelr  cuualty  OgurM. 

Tti*  Bontb  VletnameM  forces.  It  wu  dis- 
closed todAT,  lost  11,100  men  kUled.  22,600 
wounded,  and  7,400  missing  In  action. 

WIven  1986  beigan  there  were  only  28,000 
XJJa.  tnx^M  here.  aU  of  them  as  "advUers" 
or  "combat  support"  personnel.  At  the 
year's  end,  tbe  total  of  American  troops  was 
more  tban  180,000  and  tbe  prospect  was 
tbat  by  tbe  end  of  19M.  unless  peace  Is 
achieved,  tbe  total  will  haTe  more  than 
doubled. 

Casualties  among  tbe  Communlst-Ied 
Vletooag  for  tbe  year  are  offlclally  listed  as 
84,085  killed  In  action  and  8,746  captured. 
Tbaes  are  described  here  as  "confirmed"  fig- 
ures but  they  are  known  to  battlefield  ob- 
sarrers  to  be  estimates. 

A  common  Joke  among  American  soldiers 
is  to  refer  to  such  enemy  casualty  estimates 
'  or  wild-eyed  gue 


IT   STBXNOTH   ITP  SHABTLT 

One  sobering  fact  for  American  field  com- 
mandsn  is  that  estimated  enemy  strength 
rose  during  1068  from  103,000  to  230,000,  an 
Indication  of  tbe  success  of  infiltration  tac- 
tics from  North  Vietnam  despite  the  almost 
dally  bombing  program  that  began  last 
February. 

Tbe  enemy's  strength  Includes  about 
40.000  "political  cadres"  who  do  little  fight- 
ing, and  perhaps  40,000  North  Vietnamese 
regulars. 

About  4JM0  North  Vietnamese  troops  are 
believed  to  have  Infiltrated  Into  South  Viet- 
nam In  December  alone.  American  com- 
manders believe  this  Is  the  maxlmimi  Infil- 
tration capacity  at  this  time.  If  this  rate 
were  sustained  through  1S66,  more  than 
60,000  fresh,  weU-tralned  regular  troope  of 
North  Vietnam  would  be  Introduced  Into  the 
battle. 

Tbs  Amsrloans  farougbt  a  fearsome  new 
firepower  to  tbe  war  In  1S68,  pounding  North 
VUtiuun  guerrillas  in  the  south  with  tens 
at  t.himean'*T  at  tons  of  bombs,  artillery 
rockets  and  fast-Oring  Oatllng-gun  cannons. 

VJB.  Mavy  and  South  Vletnameee  aircraft 
have  flown  about  86,600  bombing  sorties 
a«Blnat  targets  In  North  Vietnam.  A  sortie 
is  a  single  flight  by  a  single  plane. 

TtM  sir  effort  within  South  Vietnam  has 
besn  even  greater.  Some  experts  regard  Feb- 
niary  19,  tbe  day  that  Jet  fighter  bombers 
were  first  used  on  South  Vletnameee  targeU, 
ss  a  date  as  Important  as  February  7,  when 
the  raids  on  the  North  began. 

More  than  83.000  sorttss  were  Sown  against 
targets  In  South  Vietnam.  This  Intense  use 
of  alrpower  often  saved  Government  troop 
units  from  destruction,  and  It  made  It  costly 
and  dUBcult  for  the  Vletcong  to  mass  troops 
for  attacks  In  regimental  strength. 

However,  It  also  caused  civilian  casualties 
and  was  a  major  reason  why  730.000  people 
fied  Into  refugee  camps. 

There  sre  those  who  regret  this,  but  there 
are  also  those  who  appear  to  believe  that  vic- 
tory will  depend  on  forcing  large  numbers  of 
peasants  to  move  from  their  ancestral  bcxnee 
In  Vieteong-domlnated  areas  to  Oovem- 
ment-domlnated  areas. 

A  qualified  source  said  today  that  "victory 
will  take  place  when  the  population  turns 
against  the  enemy." 

Re  said  that  through  much  of  1965  a  sub- 
■tsBttal  part  of  the  population  had  been 
neutral,  bad  "bent  with  the  wind,  seeking 
tbe  Bide  of  strength  but  sometimes  finding 
It  dUBcult  to  distinguish  the  strong  side." 

With  an  Increasing  intensity  of  warfare, 
this  sooree  said,  "tbe  peasant  Is  going  to  have 
to  choose  sides  If  he  stays  alive  " 

This  source  Indicated  that  the  hard  facts 
of  life  would  Increasingly  force  peasants  to 
beoona  refugees  and  to  move  to  areas  of 
Oovsmmsnt  eontrol. 


Other  observers  think  this  could  backfire. 
I^ey  contend  that  the  peasants  may  be  Ir- 
revocably lost  to  the  Oovemment'B  political 
persuasion  If  they  suffer  too  heavily  from  the 
baaards  of  Oovermnent  and  American 
firepower. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  24,  1965] 

VrrrcoNC  Terror  Thwarts  Saigon — Fob  Ablx 

To  EIxxp  Vr  Threat  Dkspitk  Arka  Control 

(By  Charles  Mohr) 

Saigon.  Sotjth  VtrrNAM. — The  series  of 
terrorist  Incidents  in  the  heart  of  Saigon 
and  small  guerrilla  military  attacks  within 
the  city  limits  this  month  illustrate  that  even 
In  areas  of  Government  "control"  the  Vlet- 
cong can  still   operate  on   a   limited   scale. 

The  reason  for  this  is  simple.  It  is  that 
even  Oovemment-controUed  areas  like 
Saigon  are  riddled  with  active  or  passive 
Vletcong  supporters  who  shield  guerrilla 
cells  operating  there. 

If  the  people  were  more  overwhelmingly 
committed  to  the  Government,  they  would 
Inform  on  these  cells,  which  everyone  knows 
exist  In  every  neighborhood. 

A  good  deal  of  informing  does  go  on  and 
many  guerrillas  are  picked  up  every  week  In 
Saigon,  but  not  enough  to  break  the  back 
of  a  considerable  clandestine  political  and 
terror  organization.  Nor  is  it  enough  to 
prevent  the  Vletcong  from  using  cities  such 
as  Saigon  and  Danang  as  rest  and  recreation 
centers,  according  to  informed  sources. 

ENRMT    AT    ONl'S    ELBOW 

The  Saigon  zoo  is  considered  by  some  ob- 
servers to  be  a  particularly  popular  attraction 
for  the  Vletcong,  who  infiltrate  the  city  on 
buses  and  other  vehicles.  Americans  some- 
times Joke  about  sharing  the  city's  sidewalks 
with  their  enemies. 

According  to  official  estimates,  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  controls  57  percent 
of  the  nation's  p>opulatlon  of  14.804,000 
people.  The  Vletcong  are  conceded  to  con- 
trol 23  percent  and  20  percent  is  described 
as  "contested." 

In  terms  of  area,  the  Vletcong  may  control 
70  to  90  percent  of  the  land. 

But  all  of  this  requires  a  great  deal  of 
qualification. 

The  word  "control."  as  used  in  this  case, 
Is  not  a  synonym  for  military  security  or  for 
political  allegiance.  Although  Important  vis- 
itors are  not  told  unless  they  ask,  which  they 
seldom  seem  to  do,  control  means  a  situation 
in  which  the  Government  operates  effec- 
tively. 

This  in  turn  means  that  in  a  Government- 
controlled  area  the  Government  collects 
taxes,  can  conscript  young  men  for  military 
service  and  Is  reasonably  secure  from  open 
military  attack.  In  Vletcong  areas  the  guer- 
rillas collect  taxes,  conscript  men  and  are 
only  sporadically  subjected  to  ground  attack. 

sEctrarrT  is  dovbttttl 

The  word  "seciirtty"  is  something  else 
again.  Nothing  is  absolutely  secure  from 
Vletcong  military  terrorist  attack.  This  has 
been  shown  in  successful  attacks  on  Ameri- 
can helicopters  and  alrbases.  American  billets 
and  police  stations  In  Saigon. 

The  Vietcong's  capability  for  terror  and  for 
cloee-in  mlUtary  attack  is  limited.  If  staged 
too  frequently  or  without  careful  planning, 
these  attacks  would  be  too  costly  in  losses 
of  weapons  and  men  to  be  sustained. 

But  in  the  case  of  Saigon  itself,  few  people 
doubt  that  the  Vletcong  have  not  yet  ap- 
proached their  full  capability  for  terror  Inci- 
dents. 

"I  have  often  wondered  why  they  don't  do 
more  here,"  one  officer  said. 

A  force  of  guerrillas  can  concentrate  on  any 
night  of  its  choosing  In  a  place  of  its  choos- 
ing and  make  the  words  "control"  and  "se- 
curity" meaningless.  They  can  continue  to 
do  so  as  long  as  they  are  protected  by  an 
approving  or  a  frightened  population. 


Twenty-three  Vietnamese  men  and  women 
working  on  a  canal  project  In  a  pacified  area 
of  Longan  Province  learned  this  earlier  this 
month  when  they  were  murdered  In  the 
night  for  helping  on  tbe  Oovemment  project. 

Yet,  statistically,  such  areas  remain  in 
Oovemment  control.  As  1966  draws  to  a 
cloee,  there  are  other  statistical  anomalies. 

Officials  In  Washington  recently  asserted 
that  about  34,000  guerrillas  and  North  Viet- 
namese troops  had  been  killed  In  South  Viet- 
nam so  far  this  year. 

Although  this  figure  Is  merely  the  Innocent 
adding  up  of  weekly  figuree  for  confirmed 
enemy  deaths,  tbe  total  assumes  a  greater 
Impact  than  the  parts,  and  many  persons. 
Including  some  hardbitten  military  profes- 
sionals, do  not  believe  such  a  figure  Is  worthy 
of  serious  consideration. 

NO  notTRES  ON  WOUNDED 

They  note  that  there  are  no  figures  on 
Vletcong  wounded  because  almost  all 
wounded  are  carried  away.  But  they  say 
that  a  conservative  ratio  of  wounded  to 
killed  in  action  would  be  2  to  1.  Thus, 
If  the  Vletcong  stiffered  34,000  dead,  they 
must  have  suffered  about  70,000  wounded, 
some  of  whom  would  have  died. 

Not  counted  as  confirmed  dead  are  slain 
guerrillas  whose  bodies  are  dragged  away  or 
those  estimated  to  have  been  killed  in  air 
raids  (although  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
"confirmed"  total  does  contain  some  such 
estimates)  or  a  reasonable  estimate  of  losses 
from  artillery,  sickness,  and  other  miscel- 
laneous causes. 

If  the  base  figure  of  34,000  were  correct, 
total  guerrilla  casualties  would  presumably 
be  more  than  100,000,  probably  well  more 
than  that  figure. 

That  Is  about  tbe  same  number  of  guer- 
rillas, both  "hard  core"  and  "local,"  esti- 
mated to  have  been  In  South  Vietnam  at 
the  start  of  the  year. 

Yet  in  their  most  recent  estimate  Wash- 
iQgton  officials  put  the  total  in  Vletcong  and 
infiltrated  North  Vietnamese  ranks  at  about 
200.000  men. 

"This  Is  the  first  war  we  ever  tried  to 
measure  by  body  count,"  one  official  said. 
"I  wish  we  could  drop  the  whole  thing." 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  4,  19661 
Cambodia  Pledges  Reprisal  Attacks — Tells 

tr.N.   She'll   Retaliate   ir  United   States 

OR    SocTH    Vietnamese    Foacxs    Intrudi 

Again 

(By  Drew  Mlddleton) 

TTNTnED  Nations,  N.Y. — Cambodia  In- 
formed the  United  Nations  today  that  she 
would  make  armed  attacks  Into  South  Viet- 
nam If  there  were  further  violations  of  her 
territory  or  air  space  by  United  States  or 
South  Vietnamese  forces. 

The  decision  to  respond  to  "an  act  of  war 
by  an  act  of  war"  was  taken  by  the  Cam- 
bodian Legislature  on  December  28  and  was 
reported  to  Secretary  General  Thant  In  a 
letter  December  30. 

The  Cambodian  Government,  In  another 
letter,  warned  that  it  would  not  only  re- 
spond to  any  further  attacks  on  Cambodian 
territory  by  military  means  but  also  seek  the 
help  of  countries  prepared  to  assist  it.  This 
was  Interpreted  by  officials  here  as  a  threat 
to  call  on  Communist  China  for  help. 

ATTACKS    AT    ISSI7E 

In  a  third  letter  to  Mr.  Thant,  Cambodia 
said  that  the  United  States  could  easily  prove 
its  sincerity  In  regard  to  Cambodia  by  giving 
the  International  Control  Commission  tbe 
means  and  material  necessary  to  make  an 
Investigation  demanded  by  her  Government. 

The  Investigation  would  deal  with  reports 
of  arms  shipments  from  Cambodia  to  South 
Vietnam  and  with  Cambodia's  charges  that 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  forces  have 
made  attacks  on  Cambodian  villages  along 
tbe  border  with  South  Vietnam.    Cambodia 
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broke  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States  after  one  attack  on  a  village  In  which 
a  child  was  killed. 

The  Cambodian  Government  emphasized 
that  supervision  of  the  border  areas  must 
be  left  to  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission, which  was  established  by  the  Geneva 
Conference  of  1954  to  supervise  the  accords 
reached  at  the  end  of  the  Prench-Indo- 
chlnese  war.  The  Commission  is  composed  of 
Polish,  Indian  and  Canadian  delegates. 

Any  Intervention  by  the  United  Nations 
would  be  rejected,  the  Cambodian  letter 
declared. 

The  Cambodian  letters  arise  from  news  re- 
ports last  month  that  American  commanders 
In  South  Vietnam  had  been  empowered  to 
pursue  Communist  soldiers  into  Cambodia  In 
certain  cases  if  they  fled  there. 

A  State  Department  statement  on  Decem- 
ber 21  said  that  the  commanders  had  author- 
ity to  take  actions  essential  to  protect  their 
forces  in  sell-defense  and  that  discretion  to 
use  this  authority  is  lodged  "at  the  highest 
levels  of  command." 

The  Secretariat  of  the  Unltec"  Nations,  It  is 
understood,  strongly  favors  sending  a  Control 
Commission  team  to  the  frontier  area,  as 
proposed  by  P>rince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  Cam- 
bodia's chief  of  state.  Various  members  of 
the  Secretariat  have  commented  that  the 
United  States  is  dragging  its  heels  on  this 
Issue. 

The  VS.  position  a  spokesman  said,  is  that 
It  Is  prepared  to  support  any  measure  that 
deals  with  "the  heart  of  the  problem."  This 
is  described  by  the  United  States  as  activity 
of  the  Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese  troops 
against  South  Vietnam. 

The  proposal  by  Prince  Sihanouk  that  the 
International  Control  Commission  assume  a 
larger  role  in  Cambodia  is  under  considera- 
tion by  the  three  governments  that  provide 
members  for  the  Commission .  But  American 
officials  pointed  out  that  the  United  States 
did  not  sign  the  Geneva  agreements  and  con- 
sequently was  not  directly  involved  in  any 
discussions. 

TWO  POSITIONS  SOUGHT 

Cambodia,  however,  has  asked  the  British 
and  Soviet  Foreign  Ministers,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  two  nations  that  were  cochair- 
men  of  the  Geneva  Conference,  to  take  a 
clear  position  on  the  U.S.  decision  to  violate 
the  frontiers  of  Cambodia  and  to  say  what 
the  governments  that  signed  the  agreements 
will  do  in  the  event  of  such  U.S.  violations. 

Upadlt  Pachariyangkum,  Thailand's  repre- 
sentative, recently  accused  Cambodia  of 
"falsely  accusing  its  neighbors  while  it  is 
Itself  engaged  In  Its  own  wrongful  and 
shameful  acts  of  harboring,  abetting  and  as- 
sisting the  forces  which  have  been  commlt- 
ing  depredation  and  aggression  against 
neightwrtng  territories  such  as  South  Viet- 
nam. Laos,  and  Thailand. 

In  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Securi- 
ty Council  on  December  29,  Thailand's  rep- 
resentative said  that  although  Cambodia  had 
conceded  only  that  she  had  provided  medical 
supplies  for  the  Vletcong  she  had  in  fact 
given  other  forms  of  help  and  "has  Indeed 
fed  the  war"  In  South  Vietnam. 


I  Prom  the  New  York  "nmes,  Jan.  10,  1966] 
War    IN    Vietnam    Called    Inhuman — Mc- 
Cracken  Calls   It  Burden   on   Christian 
Conscience 

(By  George  Dugan) 
The  Reverend  Dr.  Robert  J.  McCracken 
said  yesterday  at  the  Riverside  Church 
that  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  become  a 
hurden  that  weighs  heavily  on  both  the 
Christian  conscience  and  the  public  con- 
Bclence. 

Those  who  approve  the  conflict  In  prin- 
ciple and  those  who  seek  an  end  to  it,  he 
said,  are   "deeply  troubled"  over  its  nature 
and  its  course.    "For  one  thing,"  he  declared, 
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"there  la  the  Inhumanity  of  the  war  we,  a 
civilized  nation,  are  waging." 

"War  at  any  time  Is  cruel,"  Dr.  McCracken 
said,  "but  moidern  war  Is  brutal  and  beastly. 
No  matter  how  often  we  read  about  the  type 
of  war  we  are  waging,  we  cannot  become 
Indifferent  to  the  burning  of  whole  villages, 
the  bombing  of  unpredetermlned  targets  and 
the  spraying  of  chemicals  from  the  air  to 
destroy  rice  crops." 

Also,  Dr.  McCracken  said,  "there  is  the 
ineffectiveness,  some  would  say  the  futility, 
of  the  war  we  are  waging." 

rAILITRE   and    escalation 

"With  each  successive  falltu-e  to  subdue 
the  Vletcong,  the  administration  has  sought 
a  solution  in  escalating  the  war."  he  asserted. 

"Having  failed  to  win  the  war  in  South 
Vietntmi  we  extended  it  to  the  north.  We 
have  halted  bombing  in  the  north  and  are 
pressing  for  negotiations  and  a  peace  confer- 
ence. 

"If  our  efforts  fall,  must  we  go  on  expand- 
ing the  war  on  an  even  more  massive  scale — 
Into  North  Vietnam,  into  Laos,  into  Cam- 
bodia? " 

The  minister  declared:  "As  it  is,  all  the 
evidence  seems  to  show  that  as  the  bombing 
of  Germany  and  Britain  did  not  bring  their 
governments  to  the  peace  table,  and  Pearl 
Harbor  did  not  weaken  America's  resolve  to 
resist,  so  every  fresh  bombing  of  the  North 
will  stiffen  the  resistance  of  Hanoi  and  weld 
the  nation  together. 

"Should  there  be  a  further  escalation, 
Hanoi  win  become  far  more  dependent  on 
Communist  military  assistance.  China  and 
Russia  will  almost  Inevitably  be  Involved  in 
the  same  kind  of  full-scale  operation  and 
world  war  might  well  be  upon  us." 

A    FEARSOME    CROSSFIRE 

Dr.  McCracken  described  the  "little  peo- 
ple" of  Vietnam  as  "caught  in  a  fearsome 
crossfire — their  land  ravaged,  their  shops 
despoiled,  their  homes  burned,  their  sons 
compelled  to  fl^ht  on  one  side  or  another. 

"Their  plight,"  he  asserted,  "is  surely  a 
burden  on  any  conscience  that  calls  itself 
Christian.  But,  it  will  be  objected,  we  have 
to  be  realistic.  If  we  get  out  of  South  Viet- 
nam the  North  Vietnamese  will  move  in  and 
commimism  with  them. 

"If  we  fall  to  hold  the  line  against  com- 
munism in  South  Vietnam  there  will  be  new 
Infiltrations  and  encroachments  elsewhere 
In  southeast  Asia.  Communism  is  a  global 
movement  and  its  aggressive,  expansionist 
policy  must  be  contained. 

"And  yet,"  Dr.  McCracken  said,  "the  ques- 
tion vrtll  not  go  down.  Is  the  war  we  are 
waging — the  Inhumanity  of  it,  the  ineffec- 
tiveness of  it,  the  deepening  morass  into 
which  it  is  bringing  us,  the  plight  of  the 
Vietnamese — really  holding  the  line  against 
communism?  May  it  not  be  creating  condi- 
tions fertile  for   communism?" 

[From  the  New   York  Times,  Dec.    1,    1965] 

New  York  :  The  QrriET  Disasters 

( By  James  Reston ) 

The  critical  periods  of  the  Vietnamese  war 
have  often  been  the  quietest.  These  have 
been  the  times  when  some  official  has  come 
back  from  Saigon  and  persuaded  the  Presi- 
dent, usually  In  the  privacy  of  the  White 
House,  to  Increase  the  American  commit- 
ment. 

In  such  ways  the  Americans  chanped  from 
a  small  force  ofTOO  noncombatant  "advisers" 
to  a  fighting  expeditionary  force  of  165.000. 
and  It  Is  one  of  the  oddities  of  the  war  that 
even  many  well-informed  people  cannot  re- 
member when  these  decisions  were  taken. 
They  know  where  we  are  now,  but  they  do 
not  know  how  we  got  there. 

the    COMING    STEP 

The  answer  Is  that  we  got  there  by  stages 
in  these  quiet  periods:  the  advisers  in  Viet- 
nam became  "assistants";   tbe   "assistants" 


flew  the  planes  but  did  not  man  the  guns; 
then  they  manned  the  guns  but  used  them 
only  when  attacked;  then  they  "retaliated" 
against  attacks  on  our  own  bases;  then 
against  attacks  on  the  South  Vletnameee 
bases;  then  they  engaged  in  deep  patrols  to 
keep  the  enemy  away  from  our  bases;  and 
finally,  they  were  ordered  to  "search  and  de- 
stroy," to  "find,  fix  and  fight  the  enemy." 

This  Is  relevant  now  because  General  West- 
moreland, our  commander  in  Saigon,  has 
asked  for  more  troops,  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  is  home  from  Saigon,  pre- 
paring for  another  of  those  quiet  talks  with 
the  President. 

Mr.  McNamara  has  defined  the  problem  as 
he  sees  it  quite  succinctly:  despite  the  U.S. 
victories  of  recent  weeks  and  the  severe 
losses  of  the  enemy,  the  size  and  ferocity  of 
the  Communist  forces  have  increased  and, 
says  Mr.  McNamara,  we  will  send  whatever 
forces  are  required  to  deal  with  this  situa- 
tion. 

A  kind  of  melancholy  fatalism  seems  to  be 
taking  over.  The  pmttern  of  the  war  is  be- 
coming clear:  more  Vletcong,  more  Ameri- 
cans, more  violence,  more  casualties,  more 
replacements  for  the  casualties,  again  more 
violence,  and  finally  more  replacements  for 
the  replacements. 

This  is  now  the  vicious  spiral  of  Vietnam. 
When  we  are  winning,  we  will  negotiate  but 
the  enemy  won't,  and  when  he  is  winning, 
the  roles  are  reversed,  and  it  is  clear  that  we 
are  now  on  the  verge  of  another  new  com- 
mitment. 

Maybe  It  is  unavoidable,  but  at  least  this 
time  it  should  be  explained.  Is  it  our  policy 
now  to  commit  anything  and  everything  to 
win  that  ground  war  in  Vietnam?  Are  our 
conunltments  of  ground  troops  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Communists,  who  have  un- 
limited manpower  for  this  kind  of  war?  How 
many  more  men  and  planes  can  we  send 
there  without  turning  the  war  into  an  Amer- 
ican war  and  destroying  the  country  we  are 
trying  to  save? 

The  original  American  policy  In  Vietnam 
was  far  easier  to  understand  than  the  pres- 
ent one.  We  could  help,  we  said,  but  the 
South  Vietnamese  themselves  had  to  win 
the  war  and  pacify  the  country.  We  can 
still  help  with  bases  and  supplies.  We  can 
hold  our  bases  without  unacceptable  casual- 
ties. We  can  bomb  North  Vietnam  at  least 
as  much  as  we  are  now  bombing  South  Viet- 
nam, but  a  strategy  of  searching  for  the 
enemy  in  the  Jungles  is  a  formula  lor  a  per- 
manent war  which  will  Increasingly  divide 
the  country  and  the  alliance,  divert  the  Na- 
tion from  its  constructive  purposes  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  leave  the  Chinese  free  even- 
tually to  dominate  the  peninsula. 

If  this  is  wrong  and  victory  is  essential  to 
"the  vital  interests"  of  the  United  States, 
then  let  us  organize  and  live  and  fight  the 
way  men  must  when  their  "vital  interests" 
are  at  stake. 

We  are  certainly  not  living  today  like  a  na- 
tion engaged  in  a  vital  struggle.  The  con- 
trast between  prosperity  at  home  and  sacri- 
fice in  Vietnam  is  startling,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Fowler  Is  almost  apologizing  to 
the  people  for  not  giving  them  another  tax 
cut  next  year. 

PROfTTS  and  CABVALTIES 

In  fact,  the  f>eople  who  are  telling  us  it  is 
going  to  be  a  long,  hard  war  axe  the  same 
people  who  were  telling  us  we  were  going  to 
bring  a  lot  of  the  boys  home  by  this  Christ- 
mas, are  now  planning  another  bualness- 
better-than-UBual  budget,  and  warning  the 
Federal  Reserve  not  to  raise  interest  rates. 

So  something  is  out  of  kilter.  A  policy  of 
more  troops  and  more  profits,  draft  the  poor 
and  reward  the  rich,  more  social  security  at 
home  and  leas  security  In  Vietnam  is  not  easy 
to  explain,  but  somebody  who  knows  ought 
to  try. 
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mthax  tht  war  la  vital  or  It  la  not.  Either 
tbla  la  Mamtlally  a  Vletnames  war  or  essen- 
ttadly  an  American  war.  The  Impreaalon  la 
gatnlnc  that  everybody  is  trapped  by  eventa 
and  not  quite  aure  of  what  to  do,  and  It  la 
thla  aenae  of  atumbllng  deeper  Into  the  bog 
that  la  fruatratlne  and  dividing  people. 

(From  the  New  Tcrk  Tlmea,  Dec.  19,  IMS] 

Saiook:  Emw  and  Mkans 

( By  Jamea  Beaton ) 

Saioow.— On*  thing  aeema  fairly  clear  In 
Saigon:  The  «oda  and  meana  of  American 
policy  are  out  of  balance.  Waahlngton's 
apaechaa  are  outrunning  ita  suppUea,  and 
aomethlng  la  going  to  have  to  give.  Bltber 
Amarleaii  objectlvea  In  Vietnam  will  have  to 
tM  brought  down  into  line  with  American 
pow«r  here,  or  American  power  will  have  to 
be  incraaied  to  meet  the  objectlvea. 

Xi  thm  end  of  laat  aummer,  the  United 
Statea  had  enough  power  here  to  deal  with 
the  Vletoong  ofTenalve,  but  the  main  new  fact 
U  that  North  Vietnam  la  now  beginning  to 
commit  Ita  regular  dlvlalona  to  the  battle  and 
the  Indloatlona  are  that  they  will  probably  be 
able  to  aupply  five  or  even  alz  dlvlalona  In 
Vietnam. 

THE  AMXKICAN   OBJKCTIVX 

The  Btated  objective  of  American  policy  la 
to  hunt  out  and  destroy  the  main  units  of 
both  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong 
and  either  force  a  negotiated  settlement  or 
acatter  the  oppoaltlon  enough  to  permit  the 
pacification  of  the  country. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  single  top 
American  official  here,  however,  civilian  or 
military,  who  thinks  thla  can  be  done  with 
the  present  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
force.  To  stop  supplies  In  a  nation  with  over 
l.OOO  miles  of  ooastllne.  to  find,  fight,  and  de- 
stroy the  enemy  In  the  Jungle  when  be  has 
the  privileged  sanctuary  of  neut.-al  country 
at  his  back — this  Is  quite  an  objective  for 
300.000  Americans  or  even  400,000. 

"Despite  our  victories."  one  high  officer 
said  here  yesterday,  "the  force  ratloa  are 
running  agalnat  ua.  They  are  replacing 
fighting  units  faster  than  we  are.  They  are 
sending  cadres  of  regular  North  Vietnamese 
officers  and  technicians  to  form  new  units 
out  of  the  Vletcong,  and  at  the  present  kill- 
rate  thla  war  could  go  on  forever." 

■OIKBtNO  NO   HKLP 

The  American  officers  here  are  at  least  not 
deceiving  themselves.  They  don't  think 
bombing  Hanoi  or  Haiphong  will  enable  them 
to  avoid  fighting  the  enemy  on  the  ground 
and  they  concede  that  the  only  strategy  they 
know  for  destroying  the  enemy's  forces — 
that  Is.  for  achieving  the  objective  they  have 
been  given — also  happens  to  be  the  strategy 
that  will  cost  the  most  American  casualties. 

"We  can  do  It  If  we  pay  the  price."  one 
officer  said  here  this  week,  and  this  Is  the 
central  question.  The  administration  la  say- 
ing It  will  provide  whatever  forces  are  neces- 
sary, but  It  la  not  providing  them.  It  knows 
that  the  most  effective  way  to  deal  with  Its 
manpower  problem  here  Is  to  call  for  reserves, 
but  that  U  politically  awkward. 

The  Republican  leaders  are  also  avoiding 
the  realities  of  the  situation  here.  They 
want  to  bomb  Haiphong  without  considering 
the  vulnerability  of  Saigon.  The  docks  here 
are  full  of  ships  and  there  are  doeens  more 
waiting  their  turn  outside  the  mouth  of  the 
Satgoo  Blver.  One  merchant  ship  blown  up 
in  the  channel  of  this  river  would  block  river 
traffic  here  for  8  weeks  and  this  is  the  chan- 
nel for  over  80  percent  of  our  fuel  and  am- 
munition. 


(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times.  Dec.  ae.  1986] 
TauooH  Avrans:   No  Tims  roe  Nrw  Risks 

(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 
Pakis. — There  are  hints  that  the  southeast 
Asian  war  may  be  geographically  escalated 


even  If  the  tempo  of  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam  and  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
are  not  scaled  upward.  Leakage  of  Commu- 
nist manpower  and  equipment  through  east- 
em  Laos  and,  it  is  claimed,  through  Cam- 
bodia, plus  iise  of  both  countrlea  aa  safe 
havens  for  Vletcong  units  seem  to  be  leading 
toward  a  new  crisis. 

The  United  States,  operating  primarily 
through  the  CIA,  haa  sought  to  help  Royal 
Laotlon  forces  and  to  dam  the  flow  of  men 
and  supplies  from  North  to  South  Vietnam 
along  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail.  Air  operations 
against  this  Laotian  corridor  have  been 
mounted  both  from  South  Vietnam  and  from 
Thailand  where  Thai  and  Lao  pilots  have 
aided  American  fliers.  Small  aircraft  sup- 
port agents  and  counterguerrllla  forces  in 
eastern  Laos. 

TTNSTJCCBSSm,    nTORTS 

However,  these  efforts  have  not  succeeded 
In  choking  off  the  "trail."  As  a  consequence 
there  is  talk  of  sending  American  units  into 
strategically  important  east  Laos  although. 
so  far.  there  has  been  no  known  decision. 
Furthermore,  our  forces  in  Vietnam  have 
seemingly  been  authorized  to  pursue  the 
Vletcong  across  the  Cambodian  frontier  If 
they  retreat  into  that   neutral   territory. 

TTiere  are  evident  dangers  involved  if  the 
United  States  either  decides  to  send  regular 
military  units  into  east  Laos  or  to  pemUt 
American  or  Saigon  forces  to  carry  the  fight- 
ing to  Cambodia  Militarily  such  actions 
may  conamend  themselves  but.  in  diplomatic 
and  propaganda  terms,  is  the  ganje  worth 
the  candle? 

PSOVOCATION    TO    CHINA? 

Extension  of  the  formal  operational  theater 
might  provoke  China  to  launch  massive  guer- 
rilla assaults  against  Thailand  through  Laos 
or  northeastern  Burma  Thailand  has  been 
developed  as  a  base  to  support  U.S.  defense 
efforts  In  Laos  and  one  may  wonder  whether 
it  is  useful  to  risk  trouble  there.  Peiping 
already  promotes  a  "FYee  Thai"  movement 
and  Chinese  ofBcers  are  undergoing  mass 
training  in  the  Thai  language. 

At  some  point,  then,  either  the  politicians 
or  the  soldiers  are  going  to  have  to  do  some 
adjusting.  If  they  will  not  provide  the 
means,  which  means  the  lives,  to  destroy  the 
enemy's  forces,  then  they  will  have  to  limit 
their  ends. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  live  in  the  area  of  Saigon,  In  the  cities 
of  the  northeast  and  the  provincial  capitals. 
These  areas  can  be  defended  and  fed  without 
anything  like  the  losses  involved  In  trying 
to  carry  the  battle  to  the  enemy  in  the  hills 
and  rice  paddies. 

SAIGON    PERIMETER 

The  estimates  here  are  that  a  wide  perim- 
eter around  Saigon.  Including  from  6  to  8 
million  people,  can  be  secured  with  three 
American  divisions  on  the  outer  perimeter, 
five  South  Vietnamese  divisions  on  the  Inner 
perimeter  and  a  well -organized  militia. 

The  task  in  the  northeast  around  the  Cha 
Lal-Danang  area  is  perhaps  easier,  for  there 
the  Americans  have  the  sea  at  their  backs 
and  sufficient  firepower  to  protect  themselves 
against  almost  anything  that  can  be  thrown 
against  them 

This  Is  certainly  not  a  pleasant  prospect, 
but  it  is  one  alternative  and  It  is  being 
dlscusbed  here  Everybody  seems  to  have 
his  own  personal  nightmare  about  Vietnam 
Some  fear  the  President  will  go  to  far.  others 
that  he  will  not  go  far  enough  to  win. 

THE    THIRD    ALTERNATIVE 

But  there  is  a  third  This  Is  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  adjust  neither  his  ends  nor  his 
means  or  not  adjust  one  or  the  other  enough 
to  produce  a  realistic  balance  In  that  event. 
we  could  easily  keep  on  trying  to  destroy 
the  enemy's  forces  on  the  ground  and  take 
so  many  casualties  in  the  process  that  the 
American  people  and  politicians  would  force 


a  withdrawal  and  we  would  not  even  save 
the  cities. 

In  any  event,  the  present  situation  can- 
not go  on  for  very  long.  Honest  men  can 
easily  differ  both  about  the  ends  and  the 
means  of  our  policy  here,  but  on  this  central 
point  of  the  need  to  balance  the  one  to  the 
other,  l>oth  the  hawks  and  the  doves  ought 
to  be  able  to  agree. 

The  Importance  of  Thailand  in  United 
States  strategic  planning  Is  manifest.  Air 
and  port  facilities  are  being  steadily  expanded 
and  the  brilliant  ItlaJ.  Oen.  Richard  Stllwell. 
former  chief  of  staff  to  the  U.S.  commander 
in  chief  In  Saigon,  haa  been  posted  as  senior 
American  officer  in  Thailand. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  from  each 
other  the  cases  of  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
North  Vietnam  has  always  disregarded  the 
1862  Geneva  agreement  to  neutralize  Laoe. 
thus  prompting  Washington  to  strike  back. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  plain  when  the  Geneva 
accord  was  still  being  negotiated  that  It 
would  be  valueless.  It  would  have  been  wiser 
to  partition  Laos. 

It  Is  understandable  that  stepped-up  op- 
erations should  be  contemplated  by  Washing- 
ton for  east  Laos  because  the  other  side 
so  blatantly  violates  its  Geneva  pledge;  but 
it  would  be  unwise  to  Introduce  regular 
American  units. 

The  kind  of  operation  in  which  we  now 
engage  in  Laos  cotild  be  Improved  without 
open  intervention.  The  Conununists.  in- 
deed. Intervene  there  openly  but  North  Viet- 
namese fade  Into  the  background  easily. 
Americans  would  not. 

THE  CAMBODIAN  PROBLEM 

As  for  C«imbodla,  the  doctrine  of  hot  pur- 
suit there  cotild  lead  to  unforeseeable  reper- 
cussions. American  commanders  are  con- 
vinced that  Communist  supplies  and  rein- 
forcements come  through  Cambodia  and  that 
SlhanoukvHle  in  the  south  is  a  storage  center 
for  Vletcong  arms  unloaded  from  coastal 
Junks.  This  is  denied  by  Prince  Sihanouk 
and  American  reporters  who  searched  the 
area  found  nothing.  Yet  it  is  possible 
Sihanouk  has  lost  administrative  control  of 
Cambodia's  Vietnamese  border  area  Into 
which  guerrillas  appear  to  have  been  retreat- 
ing   and    where    hot    pursuit    is    threatened. 

MacArthur  unsuccessfully  sought  permis- 
sion to  employ  hot  pursuit  against  the  Chi- 
nese in  Korea.  French  commanders  fight- 
ing Algerian  nationalists  wanted  authoriza- 
tion from  Paris  to  invade  Tunisia  and  Mo- 
rocco to  clean  up  regions  where  the  Algerian 
forces  were  openly  training.  This  was  re- 
fused— although  one  air  unit  bombed  a 
Tunisian  town.  The  United  States  at  that 
time  strongly  opposed  FYench  ideas  of  hot 
pursuit  much  as  Prance  today  opjjoses  our 
belligerent  intimations  vls-a-vls  Laos  and 
Cambodia. 

OUR    TARNISHED    IMAGE 

In  pondering  these  problems  we  should 
study  both  military  and  diplomatic  aspects. 
Our  image,  recently  improved  In  Japan  and 
Indonesia,  still  remains  tarnished.  We 
should  not  blacken  it. 

It  is  dangerous  to  allow  field  commanders 
to  decide  when  to  cross  an  International 
border.  It  would  be  wiser  to  accumulate 
evidence  of  frontier  violations  by  Vletcong 
units  and  then  apply  pressure  on  Cambodia 
through  the  U.N.  At  least  such  a  first  step 
is  not  irrevocable. 

i  From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  21,  19651 

Aiken  Says  Chinese  Are  "Winning" 

VnTNAM  War 

{ By  E.  W.  Kenworthy ) 

Washington. — Senator    George    D.    Aiken 

of   Vermont    said    today    that    "up    to    now 

Communist   China   Is   winning   this   war  in 

Vietnam." 

Mr.  AntiN,  who  is  the  second-ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, said  that  this  was  his  view  before  his 


recent  visit  to  Saigon  and  that  nothing  he 
had  seen  or  heard  there  had  given  him  any 
resison  to  alter  it. 

■Conununist  China  Is  forcing  us  into  a 
WiU-  iiguinst  an  ancient  enemy  (of  China's)," 
he  said.  "For  a  tliousand  years  tiie  Viet- 
namese fought  against  China  to  prevent  her 
overrunning  southe;i.st  Asia.  While  we're 
seeking  to  eliminate  China's  old  enemy,  we 
are  ut  the  same  time  exhausting  our  own 
energieb." 

Sen.itor  Aiken  said  Communist  China  was 
suffering  "no  losses  at  all"  in  the  war. 

Tlip  Senator  was  one  of  a  five-member 
senatorial  group  headed  by  the  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana,  that 
made  a  5-week  trip  covering  Paris,  Moscow, 
Teheran,  and  several  capitals  in  southeast 
Asia. 

VIETNAM    issue    DOMINANT 

The  other  Senators  were  Daniel  K.  In- 
ouvE.  of  Hawaii,  and  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  of 
M.iine.  both  Democrats,  and  J.  Caleb  Bogcs, 
Republican,  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Mansfield 
undertook  the  factfinding  trip  at  the  re- 
que.s-  oi  President  Johnson,  and  he  chose 
his  eor.panions  as  being  broadly  representa- 
tive of   both  parties  in  the  Senate. 

The  group,  which  traveled  on  a  White 
House  jet  aircraft,  returned  to  Washington 
iBte  last  Saturday  night.  Yesterday  Mr. 
M^NiFTELD  made  an  oral  report  to  the 
Pre.s;dent  at  a  White  House  luncheon  and 
g:ive  him  a  written  report  which,  he  said 
tod.iy.  ran  to  32  or  33  pages. 

.Mr.  Mansfield  declined  to  describe  the 
contents  of  the  written  report  beyond  say- 
ing that  "to  a  large  extent  it  was  dominated 
by  the  Vietnam  issue."  He  said  the  Presi- 
dent went  over  it  "very  thoroughly." 

Th(>  majority  leader  said  that  in  the  talks 
with  government  leaders  in  the  Middle  East, 
southeast  Asia,  and  the  Par  East,  the  war  In 
Vietnam   was    the   principal    issue   discussed. 

Mr.  Man.^fteld  said  that  he  would  report 
to  the  Senate  on  his  trip  "about  January 
10"  and  that  this  report  would  be  made 
public. 

As  majority  leader.  Senator  Mansfield 
has  taken  great  care  not  to  array  himself 
publicly  with  such  outspoken  Democratic 
critics  of  the  administration's  policy  in  Viet- 
nam as  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon, 
and  Senator  Ernest  Gruening.  of  Alaska. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  has  told  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Senate  colleagues  that  he  be- 
lieves it  possible  for  the  United  States  to 
win  the  war  yet  lose  the  country,  and  that 
the  administration  should  seek  peace 
through   every   conceivable    channel. 

Mr  Mansfield  would  not  discuss  what 
conclusions  he  formed  on  his  most  recent 
visit  to  Saigon,  but  gave  no  indication  that 
his  views  had  changed. 

Referring  to  the  trip.  Senator  Aiken  said 
that  "as  a  f:ictfinding  committee,  it  was 
Eucessful."  The  results  he  went  on,  "will 
depend  on  the  extent  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent makes  use  of  the  Information  placed  in 
his  hands  by  Senator  Mansfield."  The  in- 
formation, the  Senator  added,  "tells  a  long. 
big  Ftory." 

■  0:,p  thing  that  was  evident,  is  that  Mr. 
MANsnELD  is  respected  all  over  the  world." 
Senator  Aiken  said.  "He  was  graphically 
described  in  Cambodia,  as  'a  man  of  great 
ju.stice.'  We  weren't  insulted  anywhere. 
Where  they  were  officially  cool,  they  were 
personally  cordial." 


I  From  the  Miami  News,  Nov.  23.  1965] 

Another     Korea? — Ottr     Vietnam     PosmoN 

Needs  a  Review 

Mounting  troop  commitments,  lengthen- 
■re  oa-ua'ty  ll-ts  and  rumors  of  negotiation."? 
all  s':e-;pst  that  what  the  public  needs  at  this 
time  l.^  a  review  of  the  entire  situation  In 
Vietnam. 

The  John!»on  administration,  which  some- 
timrs  seems  to  be  playing  the  war  by  ear, 
heeds  to  tell  us  where  we  are  and  where  we 


are  beaded.  We  read  reports  that  North 
Vietnam  is  pouring  regular  troops  into  South 
Vietnam  at  a  rate  which  can  only  mean 
another  big  commitment  of  American  forces. 

Thus  the  war  which  President  Kennedy 
once  called  a  Vietnamese  war.  which  the 
Vietnamese  must  fight  and  win.  is  becoming 
more  and  more  an  American  war.  and  the 
casualties  are  beginning  to  underscore  this 
point    all    too   graphically. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration  has  been 
less  than  candid  in  the  past.  Although  the 
recently  disclosed  offer  to  negotiate  by 
Hanoi  came  long  before  President  Johnson's 
call  for  "unconditional  negotiations."  the 
impression  has  been  fostered  by  Washing- 
ton that  North  Vietnam  has  an  unbroken 
history  of  intractability.  That  the  Hanoi 
offer  may  or  may  not  have  been  worth  con- 
.siderlr.g  is  beside  tlie  point. 

It  is  too  bad  that  so  much  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  administration  course  in  Vietnam 
has  been  taken  over  by  kooks  and  fanatics. 
Thus  anyone  who  questions  the  course  of 
the  war  runs  the  risk  of  being  categorized 
with  the  draft-card  burners  and  other  an- 
archic elements. 

The  fact  is  that  as  this  war  escalates,  the 
f)CBslb!llty  that  we  are  headed  for  another 
Korea  becomes  inescapable.  Maybe  we  need 
to  run  that  risk,  maybe  not.  We  have  the 
feeling  that  neither  the  risks  nor  the  alter- 
natives are  belrg  spelled  out.  And  we  think 
tliey   should   be. 


I  From   the  Washington  Post,  Jan.   2.   1966) 
Our   Misjudcment   in    Vietnam 

What  we  are  demonstrating  in  Vietnam  is 
that  a  powerful,  highly  industrialized  nation 
can  wreak  havoc  and  carnage  upon  a  small 
nation  largely  of  peasants.  What  we  shall 
gain  by  the  demonstration  remains  to  be 
seen. 

What  we  are  losing  Is  already  apparent  - 
among  other  things,  the  greatest  opportunity 
ever  given  to  any  people  to  bring  into  being 
a  world  in  which  the  nations  would  be  gov- 
erned by  a  code  of  conduct  applicable  to 
all.  that  would  promote  the  safety  of  all,  and 
that  all  could  accept  without  loss  of  self- 
respect.  The  cornerstone  of  any  such  code — 
the  nearest  thing  to  an  International  gov- 
ernment of  laws  the  human  race  is  probably 
capable  of  establishing  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture— would  have  to  be  the  right  of  every 
nation  to  be  master  in  its  own  house. 

The  alternative  to  a  general  respect  for  the 
right  of  every  nation  to  be  Itself,  free  of 
outside  coercion,  is  international  anarchy  or 
a  new  Pax  Romana  under  a  supernation.  and 
it  is  this  right  as  it  pertains  to  Vietnam  that 
we  are  violating.  We  have  intervened  by 
force  in  Vietnam  with  no  mandate  from  the 
Vietnamese  people  or  anyone  who  could  con- 
ceivably be  regarded  as  representing  them. 
We  have  done  so  with  the  aim  of  endowing 
South  Vietnam  with  the  rights  of  independ- 
ent nationhood,  to  be  exercised  by  our 
proteges,  without  having  shown  on  what 
basis  it  is  entitled  to  such  status. 

That  Vietnam  is  today  divided  de  facto  !s 
owing  entirely  to  Prance's  postwar  effort  to 
hold  on  to  its  colonial  empire.  The  Geneva 
agreement  which  provided  for  partition  re- 
flected a  military  situation. 

It  was  not  in  the  minds  of  the  signatories 
that  the  division  was  natural  or  would  en- 
dure. They  provided,  in  fact,  for  elections  to 
a  national  government,  to  be  held  by  1956. 
The  United  States,  moreover,  could  hardly 
Justify  any  of  its  actions  in  terms  of  an  agree- 
ment that  from  the  start  it  refused  to  honor. 

Otir  claim  is  that  we  are  in  Vietnam  to 
riombat  "Communist  aggression,"  but  the 
only  Communist  troops  fighting  in  Vietnam 
are  those  of  the  Hanoi  regime  and  its  ad- 
herents in  the  South.  The  Hanoi  regime 
is  doing  what  any  government  In  its  posi- 
tion would  be  doing:  trying  to  reunite  the 
country  under  its  control  by  such  means  as 
are  open  to  it.     And,  although  we  choose  to 


forget  it,  it  is  a  Vietnamese  Government  with 
a  far  better  claim  to  legitimacy  than  any 
other. 

It  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  govern- 
ment under  Ho  Chi  Minh  elected  March  3, 
1946,  by  a  national  assembly  which  lt,5elf  had 
been  elected  in  a  nationwide  referendum. 
How  fair  the  elections  were  would  be  hard 
to  determine  today,  but  certainly  Ho  Chi 
Minh  w;is  revered  as  the  George  Washington 
of  the  country  and  his  government  came  to 
power  by  Indigenoxis  procesfes. 

It  was  this  government,  moreover,  that 
France  recognized  in  concluding  with  it 
the  accord  of  March  6.  1946.  which  estab- 
lished Vietnam  as  "a  free  state  within  the 
French  Union  with  its  own  government, 
parliament,  army,  and  treasury." 

Ha\lng  come  to  this  agreement  in  order 
to  buy  time  while  building  up  their  military 
strength  in  Indociilria.  the  French  soon 
moved  to  cancel  it  by  force  of  arms  and 
rein.stall  their  prewar  regime,  which  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  h.id  characterized  as  sucli  that 
It  had  led  the  Indochinese  to  believe  that 
"anything  mutt  be  better  than  to  live  un- 
der French  colonial  rule"  The  Vietnamese 
Goveriiment.  as  Ho's  regime  was  then  univer- 
sally termed  had  the  choice  of  being  re- 
duced to  impotence  or  fighting  back.  It 
fought. 

Tlittt  it  was  to  be  war  became  clear  in 
November  1946.  when  the  French  Navy,  in 
order  "to  teach  the  Vietnamese  Government 
a  hard  lesson,"  as  the  admiral  in  command 
put  it,  shelled  Haiphong,  killing  between 
6.0C0  and  10,000  men.  women,  and  children. 
Thus  began  the  war  we  have  taken  over,  and 
the  regime  in  Saigon,  on  whose  behalf  we 
claim  to  be  fighting  It,  and  which  is  quite 
incapable  of  governing  even  with  our  massive 
support,  is  the  heir  of  the  regime  Installed 
by  the  French  in  1949  under  the  playboy 
ex-Emperor  Bao  Dai  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  attract  support  away  from  Ho's  gov- 
ernment and  enable  them  to  continue  rul- 
ing Vietnam,  albeit  at  second  hand 

The  French,  let  it  be  noted,  moved  agilnst 
the  Vietnamese  Government  not  because  it 
was  Communist  but  because  it  was  national- 
ist. Although  Ho  had  spent  years  in  the 
USSR,  and  his  government  certainly  hud 
a  Communist  coloration,  there  is  little  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  aim  of  that  government, 
in  which  non-Communists  were  greatly  pre- 
dominant, was.  as  Ho  stated,  genuine  inde- 
pendence. If  later  the  non-Communists  lost 
out  to  the  Communists,  the  West  itself  must 
bear  responsibility  for  having  turned  its  back 
on  them  and  abandoned  the  Vietnamese  na- 
tionalist movement  to  French  warplanes, 
napalm  bombs,  and  tanks,  most  of  them 
made  In  the  United  States. 

If.  as  Dean  Acheson  says,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  the  war  in  Korea  and  the 
war  in  Vietnam — and  it  is  he  who  says  this — 
then  the  shoes  are  on  different  feet  thi.s  time 
and  we  are  playing  in  Vietnam  the  role  that 
Communist  China   played  in  Korea. 

President  Johnson  says  we  ore  defending 
freedom  in  South  Vietnam,  but.  as  everyone 
must  be  thoroughly  aware,  the  Hanoi  regime, 
if  it  were  anything  but  Communist,  could  be 
fully  as  authoritarian  as  it  is  and  fully  as 
ruthless  in  pursuit  of  its  present  course  and 
we  should  never  dream  of  intervening  We 
invoke  a  mastermind  entity  called  inter- 
national communism  as  the  aggressor 
against  which  we  are  defending  South  Viet- 
nam, but  there  is  no  such  masterminded 
entity  outside  our  own  neurotic  and  un- 
worthy apprehensions:  the  Communist  na- 
tions are  split  Into  bitterly  opposed  camps. 

We  talk  as  if  the  Hanoi  regime  were  the 
creature  of  Communist  China,  as  the  Pyong- 
yang regime  was  the  creature  of  the  US  S  R. 
and  doubtless  is  now  of  Commtinist  China. 
But  no  Communist  power  was  within  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  Vietnam  when  Ho's  govern- 
ment was  formed.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
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Chlneae  n*tlon*ll»u  were  la  occupation  of 
Korth  Vietnam  at  the  time. 

Pelplng  haa  no  military  f  ormatlona  In  Viet- 
nam. How  tben  could  it  control  the  Hanoi 
rsglmc?  It  could  not  unleaa  the  Hanoi  re- 
gime felt  dependent  upon  It  (or  Ita  future. 
And  If  It  does,  we  can  thank  ouraelvee. 

The  moat  cunory  reading  of  history  can 
hardly  fall  to  ahow  that  goyerrunenta  simply 
do  not  take  orders  from  other  govemmenta 
unleaa  they  have  to.  And  a  reading  of  the 
hlatory  of  Asia  would  surely  show  that  In  all 
probability,  any  Vietnamese  Oovernment,  If 
given  a  chance,  would  act  aa  a  bar  to  Chinese 
expanalon. 

The  truth  la  that  we  are  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam because  we  are  opposed  to  the  political 
orientation  of  the  Hanoi  regime  and  that,  pre- 
sumably, of  the  Vletcong.  It  la  not  because 
of  what  they  are  doing  that  we  have  gone  to 
war  but  because  of  what  they  are.  and  If  this 
la  to  be  the  baais  of  American  interventions 
In  the  future.  It  la  easy  to  see  that  we  shall 
relieve  the  Communlsta  of  the  odium  In 
which  they  have  been  held  and  attach  it  to 
ourselves. 

If  the  United  SUtes  la  to  set  Itself  up  aa 
the  arbiter  of  what  political  forma  and  prac- 
tices other  peoples  may  adopt.  It  will  make 
Itself  the  most  feared  and  hatred  of  na- 
tlona,  however  dependent  upon  Its  largesse 
other  peoples  may  be. 

To  say  that  we  are  prepared  to  negotiate 
with  Hazul  sounds  reasonable  enough.  But 
why.  unless  It  la  forced  to  It,  should  Hanoi 
agrse  to  negotiate  when  to  do  so  under  the 
terms  we  est  would  concede  the  United  States 
a  crucial  voice  In  the  Internal  aSalrs  of  Viet- 
nam? Would  the  United  states,  unless 
beatsn  to  Its  knees,  have  agreed  to  negotiate 
with  BrlUln  In  1863  on  the  basis  of  the 
"aecurlty"  of  the  South  If  the  British  had 
hart  a  huge  ezpe<lltlonary  force  fighting  in 
support  of  the  Confederacy?  And  the  Con- 
fersrats  States,  as  Gladstone  pointed  out. 
wer*  actually  possessed  of  those  qualifica- 
tions for  nationhood  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  would  have  us  believe  are  possessed 
by  South  Vietnam  when  he  refers  to  it  as 
"a  small  nation,"  as  if  it  were  another 
Belgium. 

The  point  Is  this :  If  we  have  had  any  hope 
of  marshalling  International  opposition  to 
grsat-power  Interventions  such  as  could  be 
expected  to  restrain  the  UJS.SJI.  and  Com- 
munist China — and  without  It.  the  prospects 
of  civilisation  would  appear  to  be  poor — we 
are  sacrificing  It  by  arrogating  the  right  to 
Intervene  In  Vietnam.  Hardly  any  mistake 
we  could  well  make  would  be  likely  to  pro- 
duce more  disastrous  consequences  than  our 
believing  that  we  can  maintain  one  set  of 
rules  for  ourselves  and  our  allies  and  another 
for  our  opponents. 

There  are  more  Immediate  penalties  we 
are  paying  for  o\ir  mlsjudgment  in  Vietnam : 
the  mountains  of  the  dead  on  our  con- 
sciences; the  squandering  of  our  resources; 
the  repellent  picture  we  are  presenting  of 
ourselves  abroad;  our  dangerous  and  deepen- 
ing embroilment  In  the  continent  of  Asia. 
But  the  question  Is,  what  should  we  do? 

If  It  Is  out  of  the  question  for  ua  simply 
to  dlssngage  ourselves  from  Vietnam,  aa  we 
are  told  by  those  who  understand  matters  of 
face,  the  best  solution,  it  seems  to  me.  would 
be  for  us  to  go  before  the  United  Nations  and 
deliver  ourselves  franUy  and  fairly  to  this 
effect: 

"We  Intervened  In  Vietnam  because  we  be- 
lieve that  communism  is  a  deadly  menace 
to  bum*n  values.  We  still  believe  so.  We 
are  fully  prepared  to  continue  and  strengthen 
our  intsrvantlon,  but  the  cost  in  blood  and 
destruction  Is  proving  to  be  far  heavier  than 
we  had  antldpatad.  We  are  unwilling  any 
longer  to  bear  unilaterally  the  onus  of  this 
oost.  If  it  Is  the  consensus  at  the  United 
Nations  that  ws  abould  continue  our  defense 
of  South  Vlstnam,  w  shall  do  so  reganUeas 
at  coats  ontU  an  aoosptable  lettlsment  Is 


reached.  If  such  ts  not  the  consensus  of  the 
United  Nations,  we  shall  withdraw.  It  Is 
up  to  you  to  say  ■■ 

If  the  United  Nations  on  balance  approved 
of  what  we  are  doing,  we  should  be  able  to 
proceed  on  a  far  sounder  basis  If,  as  seems 
much  more  likely.  It  declined  to  do  so.  we 
should  be  brought  to  acknowledge  what  even 
our  most  militant  Interventionists  must 
realize:  that  no  nation,  even  one  as  power- 
ful aa  ours,  can  save  the  world  If  the  world 
refuses  to  subscribe  to  Its  conception  of 
salvation. 

Chaslton  Ogbvjlh.  3t. 


THXEX    DON  T    CARE 


I  From  the  Portland  Oregonlan,  Jan   10.  1966] 
ASIANS.    Too.    Splh-    in    Viiws   ON    Vhtnam 
War 
(By  Daniel  R   Southerland) 

Tokyo. — Thousands  of  students  and  work- 
ers sit  down  in  the  middle  of  a  key  Tokyo 
Intersection,  blocking  traffic  from  all  direc- 
tions chanting  "Yankee  go  home."  ■America 
get  out  of  Vietnam,"  and  'We  opjKwe  the 
war." 

Helmeted  Japanese  riot  police,  backed  by 
water  cannon  and  armored  personnel  cars, 
keep  the  demonstrators  from  marching  on 
the  U.S.  Embassy.  Demonstrators  snake 
dance,  wave  banners,  blow  whistles  March- 
ers and  police  collide,  push,  shove  Tempers 
flare.     The  result;  21  arrests,  m.iny  injuries. 

To  the  west  of  Tokyo,  across  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  a  different  scene:  Park  Chung  Hee, 
President  of  South  Korea,  addresses  10,000 
stem-faced  young  soldiers  In  battle  rlress. 
These  are  men  of  the  South  Korean  Army's 
elite  Tiger  unit.  The  occasion  is  a  farewell 
ceremony.  They  are  going  to  fight  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Park,  a  former  army  general,  tells  them : 

"I  want  to  stress  once  again  chat  should 
we  fall  to  stop  Conununlst  aggression  in 
Free  (South)  Vietnam,  we  will  lose  all  of 
southeast  Asia  before  long  •  •  •  then  the 
Republic  of  Korea's  security  could  not  be 
guaranteed.  This  is  why  we  say  that  the 
Vietnam  front  Is  directly  connected  with 
our  military  demarcation  line  ' 

japan   can't   see   rr 

Japan  and  South  Korea  are  close  neigh- 
bors, but  their  feelings  couldn't  be  farther 
apart  on  the  subject  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
The  Japanese  see  It  as  a  civil  war  for  na- 
tional liberation,  the  outcome  of  which  will 
not  affect  them  unless  it  comes  to  a  show- 
down between  Red  China  and  the  United 
States.  The  South  Koreans  see  It  as  Com- 
munist aggression  that  threatens  their  own 
security.  Their  two  views  represent  the  ex- 
treme difference  In  non-Communlst  A'.lans 
about  the  Vietnamese  war 

Contrary  to  some  expectations,  the  sight 
of  Americans  fighting  against  Asians  in 
South  Vietnam  has  not  united  all  Asia  In 
revulsion  or  turned  former  U.S.  allies  Into 
enemies. 

Some  antl-Communlst  Asian  countries. 
like  South  Korea,  have  been  happy  to  see 
the  Americans  fighting  alongside  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  These  are  the  pro- 
Western  govemmenta  of  Thailand,  Laos.  Ma- 
laysia, the  Philippines,  and  Nationalist 
China.  Three  have  actively  contributed  aid 
to  South  Vietnam.  Each  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  outcome  of  the  war 
could  directly  affect  Its  national  security  and 
that  consequently  the  Communists  "must  be 
stopped  in  Vietnam." 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  Indo- 
nesia, the  largest  country  In  southeast  Asia, 
and  Cambodia,  one  of  the  smallest,  see  the 
United  States  as  an  "Imperialist"  aggressor 
in  South  Vietnam  In  its  view  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  is  a  "puppet"  regime 
and  the  Vletcong  guerrillas  are  not  only 
Conununlsts  but  also  Nationalists  fighting 
for  the  Independence  and  reunification  of 
Vietnam.  They  consider  a  Communist  take- 
over Inevitable. 


Although  Japan  Is  officially  on  the  record 
as  a  supporter  of  the  United  States  and  the 
South  Vietnameee  Government,  the  Japanese 
are  reluctant  allies.  The  majority  of  the 
Japanese  would  have  to  be  listed  as  oppo- 
nents of  UJB.  policies  In  Vietnam. 

Three  nations  much  less  concerned  with 
the  Vietnam  confilct  than  with  their  own 
regional  and  Internal  problems  are  India. 
Pakistan,  and  Burma.  They  have  been  criti- 
cal of  the  U.S.  escalation  of  the  war,  while 
remaining  technically  neutral  toward  the 
struggle. 

The  plight  which  all  these  countries 
share — despite  a  massive  collective  popula- 
tion of  900  million  people  and  proximity 
to  Vietnam — is  an  Inability  to  take  united 
action  for  or  against  the  war.  Their  tradi- 
tional feuds,  political  immaturity,  and  gnaw- 
ing Internal  problems  have  kept  them  apart 
at  a  time  when  some  kind  of  regional  cooper- 
ation might  help  to  stabilize  the  situation. 

Age-old  enmities  sometimes  seem  much 
more  important  to  them  than  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

The  eight-nation  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  (SEATO),  designed  to  counter 
Communist  aggression,  has  been  hamstrung 
by  Inner  divisions.  Pakistan,  as  a  SEATO 
member,  Is  technically  committed  under  the 
treaty's  charter  to  resist  Communist  aggres- 
sion In  countries  such  as  South  Vietnam 
that  come  under  SEATO's  protective  um- 
brella. But  Pakistan's  leaders  clearly  say 
they  would  not  agree  to  do  so. 

OPPONENTS    DISAGREE 

Pakistan's  Foreign  Minister  Z.  A.  Bhutto 
told  newsmen  shortly  after  the  1964  SEATO 
meeting  In  Manila,  "As  long  as  we  are  badly 
menaced  by  India  and  our  energies  are  spent 
meeting  this  menace,  we  would  not  be  In  a 
position  to  make  any  contribution  to 
SEATO." 

The  opponents  of  UJS.  policy  In  Vietnam 
are  no  more  united  than  Its  allies. 

In  a  speech  on  August  17.  Indonesia  Presi- 
dent Sukarno  spoke  of  building  an  axis  Unk- 
ing Indonesia  with  North  Vietnam,  Red 
China.  North  Korea  and  Cambodia  to  check 
United  States  and  Brltlah  Imperialism  In 
Asia. 

Cambodia's  chief  of  state,  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk,  still  anxious  to  maintain  bis  na- 
tion's neutrality,  did  not  welcome  Sukarno's 
suggestion.  And  not  long  after  the  Idea  was 
articulated,  an  abortive,  Communist-backed 
coup  in  Djakarta  soured  relations  between 
Indonesia  and  Communist  China,  thus  snap- 
ping another  link  In  the  proposed  axis. 

Pro-Western  friends  of  the  United  States 
in  Asia — with  the  notable  exceptions  ot 
Japan  and  India — have  meanwhile  reached 
a  kind  of  unwritten  consensus  concerning 
Vietnam. 

Thailand.  Laos,  South  Korea,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Nationalist  China  favor  a  tough 
policy  against  the  Communists  in  Vietnam, 
a  conviction  nurtured  by  each  of  these  gov- 
ernments' experiences  In  fighting  either 
Communist  aggression  or  Internal  sub- 
version. 

The  Nationalist  Chinese  openly  call  for 
a  bigger  and  bigger  war.  As  one  official  in 
Taipei  put  It:  "Let's  face  It,  Any  war  In 
Asia  against  communism  Is  and  will  be  a 
great  help  to  this  country." 

President  Johnson's  call  for  unconditional 
discussions  with  the  Conununlsts  caused 
shock  and  consternation  in  Taipei.  The  Na- 
tionalists have  come  out  on  the  losing  end 
in  negotiations  with  the  Bed  Chinese,  and 
they  are  convinced  that  the  Conununlsts 
never  keep  their  word.  Instead  of  a  peaceful 
settlement,  the  Nationalists  would  like  to  see 
a  bigger  war  that  might  give  them  a  chance 
to  use  their  600.000-man  armed  forces  to 
realize  lingering  dreams  of  invading  the 
China  mainland  and  overthrowing  the  Pel- 
plng regime. 


JAPAN    DUTERS 

"No  matter  how  many  troops  the  United 
States  pours  Into  Vietnam,  the  war  cannot 
be  won  there,"  Chiang  Kai-shek  said  In  a 
recent  Interview.  "It  must  be  won  else- 
where." 

Nowhere  could  there  be  more  disagreement 
with  that  view  than  there  Is  In  Japan.  No- 
where could  there  be  more  disagreement  with 
South  Korea's  view  that  the  loss  of  South 
Vietnam  threatens  other  nations  than  there 
is  in  Tokyo. 

One  might  expect  a  capitalistic  society 
like  Japan,  for  whom  the  United  States  is 
the  No.  1  trading  partner  and  source  of  mili- 
tary security,  to  be  100  percent  behind  the 
antl-Communlst  war  effort  In  Vletnajn.  But 
although  officially  in  favor  of  the  U.S.  role, 
the  Japanese  find  themselves  emotionally 
opposed. 

Their  defeat  in  World  War  II  convinced 
many  Japanese  that  any  form  of  war  Is  evil. 
and  that  compromise  and  negotiation  should 
be  used  to  secure  peace,  even  at  a  price. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  21.  1965] 
The  Reckoning  Begins 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 
In  making  the  budget  the  President  has 
come  fa<.'e  to  face  ■with  the  reality  of  things — 
that  he  has  overextended  his  commitments 
until  they  have  outrun  his  power.  It  was 
the  President  who  extended  the  Interven- 
tion In  support  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  into  an  American  war  which  is 
rapidly  Involving  most  of  Indochina;  It  ■was 
the  President  who  expanded  the  reforms  and 
welfare  measures  of  the  New  Deal  and  the 
New  Frontier  into  a  war  on  poverty  and 
a  promise  to  reconstruct  the  country  as  a 
Great  Society.  Along  with  these  two  greatly 
expanded  undertakings,  we  continue  to  pay 
the  large  costs  of  an  accelerated  race  to  the 
moon. 

The  President  Is  now  compelled  to  decide 
whether  he  will  contract  some  of  his  under- 
takings or.  In  order  to  preserve  them  and 
yet  keep  the  budget  financially  respectable. 
to  ral.se  taxes.  Yet.  though  whichever  course 
he  chooses  will  be  unpopular,  the  real  prob- 
lem for  the  country  is  not  financial.  The 
coimtry  can  easily  afford  to  pay  for  all  these 
operations — Vietnam,  poverty,  moon.  The 
real  pinch  comes  from  the  fact  that  money 
will  not  buy  enough  technicians  and  trained 
men,  qualified  administrators  and  command- 
ers, nor  will  it  buy  the  morale  and  the  at- 
tention and  the  variegated  energy  which 
would  be  needed  to  carry  out  effectively  and 
successfully  all  the  commitments  at  home 
and  around  the  globe.  Only  those  who 
suffer  from  the  delusion  of  omnipotence 
will  think  that  this  country  can  reconstruct 
Its  own  society,  can  fight  a  major  war  In 
Asia,  and  can  pxDllce  the  world  from  Berlin  to 
Korea  from  central  Asia  to  South  America. 

The  real  budgetary  problem  is  not  In  the 
amount  of  money  expended  and  money  re- 
ceived: It  Is  that  our  commitments  as  com- 
pared with  our  intellectual  and  moral  assets 
are  grossly  out  of  balance.  That  Is  the  rea- 
son why  the  more  the  Asian  war  expands, 
the  more  the  domestic  war  on  poverty  is 
bound  tu  contract.  There  is  an  ominous 
portent  in  the  evolution  of  the  Johnson 
administration — the  portent  of  failure  after 
the  bright  hopes  of  its  beginning,  because 
the  President  has  not  taught  himself  to 
measure  his  ambitions  and  his  abilities 
against  his  own  and  the  Nation's  capacity. 
In  the  past  year  since  his  Inauguration,  his 
commitments  have  become  grossly  overex- 
tended and  something  somewhere  Is  going 
to  have  to  give. 

This  is  the  crucial  and  the  radical  defect 
of  policy  making  in  this  administration — an 
habitual  lack  of  prudence  In  making  policy 
and  capacity  agree  with  one  another. 

Secretary  Rusk  is  a  serious  offender  In 
tbls  respect.    Last  week,  for  example,  he  was 


In  Paris  for  a  meeting  with  our  allies  in 
NATO,  and  he  pled  with  them  for  help  in 
the  Vietnamese  war.  His  central  thesis  was 
his  well-known  argument  that,  as  he  put  it 
in  a  television  interview  on  September  7. 
"the  Integrity  of  that  commitment  by  the 
United  States  Is  of  great  Importance  to  all  of 
those  to  whom  we  nave  commitments."  Sec- 
retary Rusk  failed  in  his  plea.  He  got  no 
help,  and  his  argument  fell  flat.  Why?  Be- 
cause he  had  missed  the  point.  Our  Eu- 
ropean allies  are  not  in  doubt  about  our 
integrity.  They  are  in  doubt  about  our 
capacity  to  fight  what  may  be  a  major  war 
in  Asia  and  simultaneously  to  fight  a  major 
war  in  Europe. 

The  Europeans  are  not  sentimentalists. 
They  know  that  the  deefjer  Mr.  Rusk  takes 
us  into  Asia,  the  more  certain  it  Is  that  he 
must  pull  us  back  elsewhere.  And  so.  how- 
ever noble  his  protestations,  the  Europeans 
are  concerned  with  what  the  United  States 
can  and  will  do,  not  with  what  it  has 
promised  to  do. 

Mr.  Rusk  and  Mr.  McNamara  pled  with  our 
allies  to  realize  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  and 
the  containment  of  China  are  vitally  Im- 
portant to  the  security  of  Europe.  So  they 
proposed  that  in  effect  NATO  be  transformed 
from  a  regional  alliance  in  Europe  to  a  global 
alliance.  Secretary  Rusk  neglected  to  notice 
that  for  such  an  enormous  extension  of  the 
commitments  of  the  European  nations,  a 
price  would  have  to  be  paid  in  exchange. 
The  price  of  a  global  alliance  would  be  of 
course,  a  multilateral  control  of  American 
military  actions  all  over  the  globe,  including 
Vietnam  and  the  Etominican  Republic. 

The  same  kind  of  softness  and  unreallsm 
has  brought  the  administration  to  the  verge 
of  what  Ambassador  Goldberg  has  Just  de- 
scribed as  "a  great  crisis  of  confidence  over 
whether  we  In  the  administration  really  are 
pursuing  a  path  to  peace."  The  President 
and  Secretary  Rusk  and  Secretary  McNamara 
have  said  repeatedly  that  we  are  not  fighting 
to  establish  a  permanent  military  base  in 
South  Vietnam.  Why  then  should  there  still 
be  "great  concern"  about  what  we  mean? 
Because  Secretary  Rusk  has  in  effect  made  it 
a  condition  of  our  leaving  South  Vietnam 
that  there  be  a  government  In  Saigon  which 
is  stable  and  secure  and  has  come  to  no 
agreement  with  the  Vletcong  who  now  oc- 
cupy more  than  half  the  country.  This  con- 
dition is  almost  certainly  equivalent  to  say- 
ing   we    shall    never    leave    South    Vietnam. 

We  are  in  deepening  trouble  because  we 
are  too  proud  to  face  up  to  the  reality,  too 
proud  to  recognize  a  mistake.  It  has  been 
said  that  a  sentimentalist  is  a  man  who 
knows  the  value  of  everything  and  the  price 
of  nothing.  It  must  be  said  that  high  policy 
today  is  in  the  hands  of  men  who  know  the 
value  of  freedom,  peace,  righteousness,  and 
Justice  In  human  affairs  but  are  all  too  little 
aware  of  the  price  that  must  be  paid  to 
defend  them  and  promote  them.  For  this 
there  will  be  a  reckoning. 

[From   the   Washington  Poet,  Jan.  4,   1966] 

The  President   in   the   Morass 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

There  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
President  Is  sincere  in  proclaiming  to  the 
whole  world  his  desire  to  negotiate  a  pteace 
in  Vietnam.  But  sincerity  is  not  the  crux 
of  the  matter.  The  question  Is  whether  he 
recognizes  the  strategic  realities  of  the  mili- 
tary situation  and  Is  prepared  to  negotiate 
a  truce  which  conforms  'with  them.  It  can- 
not be  a  glorious  truce. 

If  the  President  Is  not  prepared  to  make 
his  terms  of  peace  consistent  with  the  reality 
in  southeast  Asia,  he  is  likely  to  find  that  our 
friends  and  our  adversaries  alike  regard  the 
whole  spectacular  business  not  as  the  action 
of  a  statesman  but  as  the  device  of  a  show- 
man. 

Nevertheless,  for  the  President  the  peace 
offensive  Is  a  critical  turning  point.    It  Is  not 


true,  as  so  many  suppose,  that.  If  Pelplng 
and  Hanoi  reject  the  offer  to  negotiate,  the 
way  will  therefore  t>e  cleared  and  open  for 
a  general  escalation  of  the  war.  The  Presi- 
dent will  find  that  while  the  planes  will  fiy 
and  the  troops  will  march  and  Congress  will 
vote  the  money,  confidence  in  his  leadership, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  will  be  deeply 
weakened  unless  he  has  defined  his  terms  of 
peace. 

As  seen  through  the  murk  of  Secretary 
Rusk's  on  and  off  the  record  press  confer- 
ences, the  Johnson  administration  has  no 
firm  and  clear  position  on  the  central  Issues 
of  the  war.  I  realize  that  industrious  news- 
papermen have  been  able  to  glean  a  collec- 
tion of  remarks  which  relate  to  the  central 
Issues — such  as.  whether  we  are  prepared  to 
leave  South  Vietnam  under  any  conditions 
which  are  in  fact  realizable  In  the  foresee- 
able future,  and  whether  we  are  In  fact  will- 
ing to  negotiate  a  truce  with  the  main 
adversary  in  the  field,  the  Vletcong. 

If  these  centra!  points  have  been  clari- 
fied by  Mr.  Harriman  and  the  other  emis- 
saries, a  great  deal  will  have  been  accom- 
plished. If  they  have  not  been  clarified,  the 
effort  Is  not  sufficiently  serious  to  comport 
with  the  dignity  of  a  great  power.  For  a 
power  like  the  United  States  cannot  lose 
lace  by  liquidating  a  miserable  war.  But  it 
can  lose  face  by  fooling  around  with  it. 

Mr.  Johnson  knows  that  he  is  In  a  very 
grave  crisis  For  as  he  admitted  in  his  year- 
end  remarks,  his  great  domestic  accomplish- 
ments are  Jeopardized  by  his  "failure"  to 
achieve  peace  In  Vietnam.  It  is  worse  than 
that.  He  is  on  the  verge  of  making  the  kind 
of  ruinous  historical  mistake  which  the 
Athenians  made  when  they  attacked  Syra- 
cuse, which  Napoleon  and  Hitler  made  when 
they  attacked  Russia.  He  Is  on  the  verge  of 
engaging  this  country  in  a  war  which  can 
grow  into  a  great  war  lasting  for  many  years 
and  promising  no  rational  solution. 

The  President  ts  in  this  predicament 
mainly  because  he  has  let  himself  be  per- 
suaded by  very  bad  advice.  The  bad  advice 
has  been  the  argument  that  the  expansion 
of  Chinese  communism  will  be  halted  or 
quickened  by  the  outcome  of  the  fighting  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  notion  that  revolu- 
tionary wars  can  be  stopped  by  fighting  it 
out  in  South  Vietnam  has  been  the  cher- 
ished illusion  of  the  Presidents  two  prin- 
cipal advisers.  Both  Mr.  Rusk  and  Mr. 
McNamara  have  committed  themselves  to 
the  fallacy  that  South  Vietnam  is  the  Arma- 
geddon of  the  confilct  with  communism. 

This  misconceived  war  has  in  fact  boomer- 
anged.  its  effect  has  been  quite  the  opposite 
from  what  It  was  supposed  to  be.  The  coun- 
try has  been  told  that  by  proving  our  deter- 
mination and  our  willingness  to  fight,  we 
are  arousing  resistance  to  the  expansion  of 
Chinesp  communism. 

But  are  we?  If  China  is  to  be  contained 
it  win  have  to  be  done  not  only  by  the  United 
States  but  by  the  containing  powers  of  Asia; 
namely,  Pakistan,  India,  Japan,  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  Yet  not  one  of  these  great 
powers  of  Asia  is  aligned  with  us.  Quite  the 
contrary  Our  Vietnamese  actions  have  driv- 
en the  most  powerful  of  all  the  containing 
states,  the  Soviet  Union,  into  open  opposluon 
to  us  and,  if  we  escalate  enough,  will  drive 
it  into  some  kind  of  military  opposition 

Certainly  it  is  essential  that  Communist 
China  be  contained  until  its  revolutionary 
ardors  have  cooled  and  she  has  settled  down 
to  a  peaceable  coexistence.  But  a  serious 
policy  of  containing  China  would  begin  with 
a  realization  that  China  is  a  continental  land 
power  in  Asia  and  if  she  is  to  be  contained, 
it  will  have  to  be  done  primarily  by  the 
great  powers  of  Asia,  not  by  the  United 
States  alone. 

What  is  more,  a  serious  policy  for  contain- 
ing China  would  respect  the  basic  geographi- 
cal facts — that  China  Is  a  land  power  and  we 
are  a  sea  power,  that  China  Is  an  elephant 
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and  we  are  a  wbale.  During  the  past  year 
or  so  Cbtna  has  had  many  failures  and  one 
conspicuous  success.  Qeography  waa  the  de- 
termining factor  Ln  aJl  of  them.  The  Chi- 
nese failed  in  Africa,  which  Is  across  the 
ocean  and  too  far  away.  She  outbiuffed  her- 
self against  India,  which  is  also  in  fac.  too 
far  away.  She  had  a  humiliating  setback  in 
Indonesia,  which  is  separated  from  China  by 
blue  water  and  Is  not  within  her  reach. 

China's  one  great  success  has  been  that 
the  greatest  sea  power  has  become  bogged 
down  In  the  morass  of  Indochina  and  would 
now  be  put  to  It  to  mount  a  counterrevolu- 
tionary efTort  anywhere  else  in  this  turbulent 
world.  It  Is  no  wonder  then  that  China 
will  do  all  that  she  can  to  prevent  us  Irom 
extricating  ourselves  from  the  morass. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.i   Post.  Dec.  28. 

19651 

DErtNiNO  OtTB  Wab  Aims 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

On  Monday  morning  we  were  offered  reports 
by  two  distinguished  newspapermen,  each 
citing  official  estimates  of  the  number  of 
troops  needed  In  Vietnam.  One  of  the  re- 
porters said  that  the  Increase  needed  would 
be  from  a  strength  of  200.000  to  a  strength  of 
300,000  men.  The  other  said  that  "It  la  esti- 
mated that  at  least  350.000  U.S.  troops  will 
be  required  and  perhaps  400  000  to  500,000." 

This  discrepancy  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  each  of  the  reporters  was  speaking  about 
a  dllterent  period  of  time.  I  call  attention  to 
it  only  because  I  believe  that  the  war  has 
beoome  unpredictable,  that  the  President  Is 
caught  In  a  vicious  spiral.  As  each  suc- 
ceeding prediction  and  promise  of  the  Presi- 
dent's advisers  has  turned  out  to  be  wrong, 
the  only  remedy  they  have  been  able  to  offer 
the  President  Is  that  he  should  send  In  more 
troops  and  do  more  bombing.  The  President, 
prMumably  beoaiue  he  could  not  think  of 
anything  else  to  do.  has  taken  their  advice 
and  hsB  been  conducting  the  war  like  a  gam- 
bler who,  wben  be  loses  one  round,  doubles 
his  bets  in  the  hope  of  recovering  what  he 
has  loat. 

After  a  ye«ir  of  Increasing  escalation,  the 
are*  controlled  by  the  Vletcong  is  larsjer  to- 
day than  It  was  a  year  ago,  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  replied  to  the  bombing 
not  by  ceasing  to  intervene  in  South  Viet- 
nam, but  by  doing  what  It  was  plain  that 
they  would  do  if  we  bombed  them — by  send- 
ing In  more  and  more  of  their  trained  troops. 
The  rectilt  Is  that  we  do  not  have  now.  and 
there  is  not  In  sight,  a  decisive  military 
superiority. 

In  order  to  break  this  vicious  spiral,  the 
President  will  have  to  begin  by  clearing  up 
the  confusion  among  his  advisers  about  our 
own  war  alms.  There  are  two  basic  questions 
which  will  have  to  be  answered  before  we  can 
be  prepared  to  negotiate  peace  The  fact  that 
there  Is  a  large  faction  which  does  not  wish 
to  negotiate  peace  and  Is  expressing  its  views 
In  the  press  is  proof  enough  of  the  confusion. 

The  first  and  the  biggest  question  la 
whether  or  not  we  are  fighting  to  preserve  an 
American  military  lodgement  on  the  main- 
land of  Asia. 

The  second,  and  closely  related,  question  Is 
whether  or  not  we  are  prepared  to  negotiate 
the  peace  with  all  our  adversaries.  Including 
the  Vletcong. 

On  both  of  these  questions  there  are  deep 
dlffareneea  of  opinion  In  the  country.  In 
ConcTMS,  and  I  venture  to  say,  within  the 
Intimate  circle  of  the  President's  advisers. 
Unlses  these  dlffereneas  are  resolved,  we  are 
not  able  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  the 
war.  Por  they  pertain  to  the  fundamenul 
laaues  about  which  the  war  Is  being  fought. 

On  the  fac«  of  the  record  the  President, 
Secretary  Rusk,  and  Secretary  McNamara 
hav«  publicly  dlaclalmed  any  intention  of  es- 
tahiuihlng  a  permanaAt  US.  military  base 
In  Soutb  Vietnam.  But  these  discUlmers 
•re  not  believed  by  our  adversaries  nor  even 


by  many  of  our  friends  For  the  disclaimers 
are  vltl.ited  by  Secretary  Rusk's  statements 
that  we  shall  not  leave  South  Vietnam  until 
and  unless  the  g.jvernment  In  Saigon  has 
been  stabilized  and  it.s  independence  Is  no 
longer  ;n  doubt  This  condition  of  our  mili- 
tary wlthdrnwal  Is  t.^iuomount  to  savin?  that 
for  the  fare.seeable  and  inde;inlte  future  we 
shall  rem.i;n  to  protect,  to  f>jster.  .md  to 
guard  a  South  Vietnamese  Government  which 
-suits  us.  For  there  i.?  no  pr^'sspect  wii.itso- 
ever  th.it  there  will  be  the  kind  of  govern- 
me.nt  Secretarv  Rusk  talks  about  If  we  are 
not  In  mlUtA.-y  possession  of  Saigon  and 
some  of  the  other  towns 

.Mmost  certainly.  I  .im  convinced,  the  fun- 
dament.il  conflict  between  China  and  the 
United  States  Is  over  our  mllitiry  presence 
on  the  mainUnd  of  Asia.  Only  a  small  mi- 
nority .aming  us  In  this  country  have  been 
Willing  even  to  consider  the  question  of 
whether  our  milltsiry  prr?ence  on  the  Asian 
mainland  sh.-uld  be.  needs  to  be.  and  can  be 
made  perm.inent.  As  one  of  this  .small  mi- 
nority. I  believe  It  a  grave  mistake  to  at- 
tempt to  make  perm.ment  our  military  pres- 
ence on  the  Asian  mainland  Far  I  believe 
that  our  being  there  is  abnormal — our  mili- 
tary presence  was  never  conceived  as  part  of 
the  national  Interest  of  the  United  States. 
It  Is  an  accidental  and  unplanned  con.«ie- 
quence  of  the  Second  World  War  Making 
this  artificial  and  ramshackle  debris  of  the 
old  empires  permanent  and  committing  our 
Uvea  and  fortunes  to  its  maintenance  means, 
I  believe,  unending  war  In  Asia. 

IProm  the  Washington   iDC. )  Evening  Star, 

Dec  27.  19651 

DoLLjtas  Are  Plaything  of  War  Profiteers 

(By  Eliot  Janewayi 

New  York.— We  have  shown  the  world  that 
we  mean  business  In  Vietnam  as  far  as  the 
fighting  Is  concerned.  The  next  step  Is  to 
show  the  world  that  we  also  mean  business 
OS  far  as  the  war  business  is  concerned. 

The  French  *ere  once  In  our  shoes.  They 
remember  how  certain  elements  in  Vietnam 
made  a  good  thing  out  of  the  bu.«;lnes8  of 
war.  Neither  the  war  profiteers  in  Vietnam 
nor  their  confederates  in  Prance,  wanted  the 
party  to  stop.  They  still  don't  especially 
now  that  we're  paying  for  the  party.  Here's 
how  the  game  works 

Step  No.  1  calls  for  an  outflow  of  American 
Government  dollars  to  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  earmarked  for  economic  aid.  Of 
the  $600  million  a  year  we  have  been  re- 
mitting to  Vietnam,  nearly  half  has  been 
allotted  to  the  government  for  commercial 
Imports.  The  Saigon  government  distributes 
these  commercial  dollars  through  an  Import 
licensing  system  It  sells  them  at  the  pegged 
exchange  rate  to  worthy  merchants  who 
apply  for  Import  licenses  and  know  how  to 
get  them 

Step  No  2  follows  from  the  pegged  ex- 
change rate  between  the  dollar  and  the  Viet- 
nam plaster.  Officially.  60  of  their  buys  i 
of  ours.  But  the  going  rate  on  the  black 
market  Is  more  like  160  to  1  The  spread  be- 
tween the  official  rate  and  the  down-on-the- 
corner  real  rate  makes  a  profit  on  step  No.  2 
a  sure  thing.  Lets  say  that  Mr  X.  a  worthy 
merchant  with  connections,  apolies  for  a 
license  to  bring  in  a  $10,000  shipment  of 
something  plausible  and  pedestrian  tires,  or 
surgical  Instruments,  or.  maybe,  champagne. 
He  gets  the  license  and  pays  for  it  with 
plasters  at  60  to  the  dollar 

In  order  to  move  on  to  step  No.  3,  Mr  X 
needs  a  confederate  In  Prance.  Switzerland. 
or  wherever  he  plans  to  turn  his  bargain- 
basement  dollars  over  The  confederate 
gets  the  order  and  the  dollars  No  one 
cares  much  about  the  order  It's  Washing- 
ton's give-away  dollars,  which  turn  Into 
Sjlgon's  bargain-basement  dollars,  that 
make  the  game  irresistible,  safe  and — 
tragically — endless. 


For  the  dollars  triple,  by  way  of  the  black 
market,  and  go  back  to  Saigon.  By  the  time 
champagne  or  munitions  could  get  here,  the 
dollars  have  made  the  round  trip  several 
times.  All  the  Importers  need  back  from 
their  overseas  confederates  who  get  the 
orders  Is  the  kind  of  documentation  that  will 
satisfy  the  licensing  authorities  in  Saigon, 
plus,  of  course,  the  dollars. 

Up  to  now,  the  Idea  had  always  been  to 
sneak  cturency  out  from  under  the  noses  of 
the  licensing  authorities  and  to  .squirrel  it 
away  in  Switzerland,  Tangier,  Panama,  or 
Hong  Kong.  The  new  wTlnkle  is  to  bring 
It  back  and  keep  It  In  use.  There's  a  great 
incentive  In  selling  dollars  worth  an  official 
rate  of  60  to  1  at  the  black  market  rate  of 
160  to  1,  and  then  turning  these  windfall 
plasters  back  to  the  money-manufacturing 
license  bureau  by  the  satchetful  to  start  the 
game  all  over  again. 

It  beats  working,  and  It  certainly  beats 
Importing.  Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNa- 
mara's  batteries  of  rapid-fire  computers 
aren't  needed  to  demonstrate  that  anyone 
who  can  turn  over  a  triple  three  or  four  times 
a  year  will  bat  a  thousand,  and  find  the  fun 
habit  forming. 

The  oldtime  war  lords  used  to  speak  ol 
silver  bullets,  meaning  Jiist  this  kind  of 
racketeering  traffic  which  thrives  on  war 
profiteering.  We  have  set  their  prei=ent-day 
successors  up  In  a  better  business,  with  bul- 
lets made  of  dollars,  which  are  much  more 
convenient  to  move  around  the  world. 

If  we  do  mean  business  about  the  war 
business  in  Vietnam,  we  will  slap  a  control 
on  every  dollar  moving  In  and  out  of  th« 
place;  and  we'll  mark  each  dollar  "usable 
only  in  the  United  States  of  America."  This 
Is  the  kind  of  watchdog  operation  we  set  up 
during  World  War  II  In  order  to  prevent  dol- 
lars sent  to  French  Africa  from  trickling 
through  to  Hitler's  puppet  regime  in  Vichy. 
We  commanded  respect  then.  We  won't  now 
until  we  earn  it  the  same  way  today. 

[Prom  Newsweek,  Jan.  10,  1966] 

The  Virw  Prom  the  Brink 

(By  Emmet  John  Hughes) 

Draw  your  chair  up  close  to  the  edge  of 

the   precipice   and  I'll  tell   you  a  story. — P. 

SOOTT    PlTZCERAID. 

A  United  States  at  war  must  greet  1966 
with  a  taut  sense  of  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
the  unknowable;  a  Vietnam  war  in  which 
100.000  Americans  could  easily  die  or  a  Viet- 
nam peace  for  which  a  few  American  diplo- 
mats may  exhaustingly  struggle.  Which- 
ever the  event,  there  now  can  be  no  prepos- 
terous hope  of  simple  solutions  or  stunning 
stratagems.  For  political  extravagance 
must  end  like  personal  extravagance — with 
a  reckoning  of  all  the  boldly  penned  prom- 
issory notes  for  which  there  is  no  cash. 
And  at  such  a  time — on  the  edge  of  deci- 
sion— a  nation,  like  a  man,  must  weigh  the 
haunting  question;  How  did  I  ever  get 
here? 

The  honest  facing  of  the  question  de- 
mands an  answer  free  of  either  whining  or 
accusing.  And  the  snarled  factors  shaping 
U.S.  decision  over  the  last  year  seem,  above 
all,  to  be  these; 

1.  The  anxiety  to  save  the  South  Vietnam 
Government  from  total  collapse.  The  de- 
cision to  hurl  U.S.  alrpower  across  the  17th 
parallel  was  never  so  much  an  act  of  con- 
fident strategy  as  of  presumed  necessity. 
Throughout  1965,  the  private  rationale  of 
the  highest  U.S.  officials  was  candid  and  ui- 
changlng:  "We  had  no  choice.  Without 
such  action,  the  Saigon  regime  would  have 
crumbled."  And  this  singular  use  of  pow- 
er— less  to  wound  a  foe  than  to  exhilar.ite 
an  ally — may  have  sealed  the  most  awkward 
kind  of  compact.  Por  the  end  of  1965  has 
found  Saigon  scorning  any  diplomatic  nego- 
tiation that  might  threaten  Its  imported 
mUltary  shield. 


2.  The  fancy  that  U.S.  alrpwwer  would 
erase  all  need  for  U.S.  ground  power.  It  Is 
hard  to  believe  that  U.S.  strategists,  after 
Korea,  suffered  such  Illusion.  But  they  did 
notliiug  whatsoever  to  discourage  its  easy 
acceptance  by  much  of  the  citizenry.  And 
they  now  must  pay  the  price — In  public  con- 
fidence— for  so  unbravely  letting  the  truth 
be  blurred. 

3.  The  persistence  In  trying  to  dictate  a 
military  answer  to  a  political  question.  The 
distinction  is  not.  of  course,  absolute;  any 
properly  aimed  gun  fires  at  a  clear  and  pre- 
cise political  target.  But  It  is  just  this  vital 
relationship  between  armed  weapon  and 
ardent  intent  that  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam 
has  failed  to  define.  Throughout  1965,  the 
Washington  planners  freely  conceded  In  pri- 
vate that  they  could  see  no  happier  end  to 
it  all  than  a  neutralist  Vietnam  slightly  free 
of  Pelpiiig.  But  they  have  been  at  a  loss  to 
explain  iiow  U.S.  bombs  could  ever  reach 
th;S  political  target.  And  this  strategic  11- 
logic  quite  faithfully  reflects  the  personal 
direction  of  the  war  as  seen  last  spring  by  a 
veteran  U.S.  diplomat  long  watching  the  con- 
flict fe.arfully.  "Our  three  key  planners 
here,"  he  observed,  "are  exceptionally  gifted 
men;  Taylor,  Bundy,  and  McNamara.  They 
come  from  wholly  different  backgrounds;  the 
military,  the  university,  and  the  corporation. 
Yet  they  share  one  striking  quality;  all  three 
totally  lack  In  their  past  so  much  as  a  single 
day's  living  experience  in  national  politics  or 
International  diplomacy.  How  can  they  help 
being  drawn  toward  crisp  m.llltary  formulas — 
prepared  like  a  seminar  and  persuasive  as  a 
profit  margin?" 

4.  The  preoccupation  with  the  Impact  of 
events  on  domestic  politics.  All  who  have 
known  President  Johnson  longest  concede 
that  he,  too.  has  been  able  only  to  be  him- 
self; a  FVesldent  passionately  covetous  of 
massive  popular  support.  Almost  surely, 
however,  he  has  misread  his  own  polls — 
discovering  deep  and  sturdy  support  In  what 
seems,  more  and  more,  only  a  thin  and  help- 
less acquiescence.  Prom  the  outset,  more- 
over, he  could  appreciate  a  simpler  equation; 
if  he  were  to  lead  toward  negotiation  and 
compromise,  he  might  be  stung  by  O.O.P. 
warriors  still  brandishing  the  old  tin  sword 
of  "soft  on  communism."  but  how  could 
they  ever  hurt  him  If  his  own  blade  were 
steelier?  And  one  of  the  huge,  unpayable 
political  obligations  of  these  years  must  be 
the  debt  of  L.B.J,  to  all  Republicans  lack- 
ing the  wits  a  year  ago  to  question  the  pru- 
dence— rather  than  the  violence — of  his  acts. 

The  lessons  from  such  lapses  cannot 
quickly  pacify  Asia.  But  they  could  do 
something  equally  Important.  And  this  Is 
to  remind  the  Nation  how  each  of  these 
four  giant  stepw  toward  the  precipice  was 
taken  In  defiance  of  four  of  the  most  basic 
rules  of  democratic  leadership: 

1.  Do  not  let  national  policy  become  the 
prisoner  of  an  ally,  for  then  the  strength 
of  the  mightiest  Is  subverted  to  suit  the 
need  of  the  weakest. 

2.  Do  not  let  the  citizen  begiaie  himself 
with  dreams  of  triumph  at  bargain  prlcee: 
the  customer  In  this  democratic  mart  Is  not 
always  right,  but  he  learns  quickly  to  shtm 
the  panacea  p>eddler. 

3.  Do  net  let  military  acts  become  unhar- 
nessed from  political  purposes,  for  then  all 
bombs  and  fury  will  signify  nothing. 

4.  Do  not  shy  from  the  Intrinsically  right 
for  the  momentarily  expedient,  for  the  op- 
portunist may  clock  the  ptUse  of  a  people, 
but  only  a  man  of  courage  can  touch  Its 
heart. 


IProm  the  Eugene   (Oreg.)    Register-Guard, 

Dec.  27.  19651 

Harvest  of  Hatred  Predicted 

(By  Robert  Hutchlns) 

The    approaching    new    year    would    look 

much  brighter  If  It  offered  any  prospect  of 

peace  In  Vietnam. 


Nobody  In  Washington  has  suggested  what 
continuation  or  escalation  of  the  war  will  ac- 
complish. Undoubtedly.  If  the  United  States 
kills  enough  people  and  burns  enough  prop- 
erty, It  can  "defeat"  the  Vletcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

What  win  happen  then?  In  1952  the 
French  held  every  village  in  the  country 
They  had  to  withdraw  in  1954.  If  the  United 
States  is  more  fortunate  than  France,  if  It 
Is  able  to  stay  longer,  It  will  reap  a  harvest 
of  hatred  that  will  make  it  necessary  to 
maintain  overwhelming  military  j)ower  In 
the  country  for  many  years  to  come. 

Undoubtedly,  the  United  States  could  con- 
quer China.  The  effort  would  cost  millions 
of  liveB;  for  there  Is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Chinese  people  are  eagerly  awaiting 
American  aid  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of 
their  Communist  oppressors. 

Though  the.  idea  of  defeating  China  is 
credible,  that  of  occupying  It  Is  not.  The 
sheer  size  of  the  Job  staggers  the  imagina- 
tion; and  occupying  a  country  of  these  di- 
mensions when  the  inhabitants  regard  the 
occupying  power  with  loathing  Is  a  task  that 
even  the  most  bellicose  war  hawk  could 
scarcely  contemplate. 

Nor  can  It  be  supposed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  sit  by  and  see  both  Vietnam  and 
China  brought  under  American  domination. 
If  we  set  out  to  conquer  these  countries,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  take  on  and  conquer  the 
Russians,  too. 

A  group  of  scholars.  Including  David 
Cavers,  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  Quincy 
Wright,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
Walter  Millls,  of  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions,  has  lately  said : 

"A  war  In  which  enormous  damage  is 
being  inflicted  on  the  Vietnamese,  both  south 
and  north,  and  which  is  likely  to  cause  In- 
creased suffering  to  Americans,  is  the  worst 
way  to  proceed  to  the  negotiating  table.  It 
sows  the  seed  of  future  dangerous  rivalries 
and  conflicts." 

These  critics  also  call  attention  to  an 
aspect  of  this  unfortunate  affair  that  is  con- 
sistently Ignored  in  Washington  and  in  the 
American  press,  the  role  of  the  United 
Nations. 

They  point  out  that  the  United  States  Is 
not  an  ordinary  U.N.  member,  but  a  per- 
manent member  of  the  Security  Council. 
As  such  it  has  special  responsibilities. 
Under  the  U.N.  Charter,  no  member  state 
may  undertake  military  action  against  an- 
other country  except  in  self-defense  If  an 
armed  attack  occurs.  Even  then  It  may  do 
so  only  until  the  matter  has  been  reported 
to  the  Security  Council.  The  plain  mean- 
ing of  the  charter  is  that  the  Security  Coun- 
cil must  be  asked  to  take  over. 

The  group  concludes:  "Certainly  a  per- 
manent member  of  the  council  has  a  special 
respKinglblllty  to  Insure  that  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  charter  are  observed.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  that  the  United  States  Is  set- 
ting an  adequate  standard  of  charter  ob- 
servance by  continuing  and  extending  Its 
present  military  action  In  North  Vietnam." 

It  Is  difficult  to  see  what  the  United  States 
thinks  It  Is  accomplishing  by  continuing 
and  extending  its  present  military  action  In 
North  Vietnam. 

(From  Harper's  magazine.  February  1966) 
A  Communication  on  Vietnam  Prom  Gen. 
James  M.  Gavin 
(In  the  following  letter  General  Gavin 
presents  the  first  basic  criticism  of  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  In  Vietnam  by  a  major 
military  figure.  As  an  alternative,  he  urges 
the  stopping  of  our  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam, a  halt  In  the  escalation  of  the  grovmd 
war,  withdrawal  o;  American  troops  to  de- 
fend a  limited  number  of  enclaves  along  the 
South  Vietnam  coast,  and  renewed  efforts 
"to  find  a  solution  through  the  United  Na- 
tions or  a  conference  in  Geneva. 


(General  Gavin  argues  for  such  a  change 
In  policy  on  purely  military  ground.";.  His 
views  on  the  Vietnam  war  cannot  be  taken 
lightly,  since  he  lias  established  a  reputation 
during  the  la.«;t  30  years  as  one  of  America's 
leading  strategic  thinkers  At  the  time  nf 
the  French  defeat  in  Vietnam,  he  was  Chief 
of  Plans  and  Operations  for  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  and  his  advice  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  largrly  responsible  for  the  U.S. 
refusal  to  enter  the  s<:utheast  Asian  conflict 
on  a  large  scale  at  that  time  He  enlisted  In 
the  Army  as  a  private  In  1P24  and  ro'c  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  general  before  his 
retirement  in  1958;  he  had  a  distinguished 
combat  career  as  a  paratroop  commander  in 
World  War  II:  and  lie  served  for  a  time  as 
Chief  of  Research  and  Development  for  the 
Army,  .\fter  retirement  he  was  Ambassador 
to  France,  and  is  now  chairman  of  the  board 
and  cliief  executive  officer  of  Arthur  D.  Little, 
Inc.,  an  lndu.?trla;  research  firm  In  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

(He  left  the  Pentagon  because  of  disagree- 
ments on  what  was.  in  195S,  the  basic  mili- 
tary policy  of  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion. His  reasons  far  such  disagreements 
were  set  forth  in  his  book,  "War  and  Peace 
in  the  Space  Age."  published  by  Harper  & 
Row;  as  he  indicates  in  the  following  letter, 
most  of  the  changes  he  then  urged  have 
since  been  carried  out. 

(The  editors  hope  that  General  Gavin's 
communicutlon  may  stimulate  a  searching 
reexamination  of  American  military  and 
foreign  policies  by  other  public  figures  who 
are  especially  qualified  by  experience  and 
training  to  discuss  them.  In  the  coming 
months  Harper's  hopes  to  publish  further 
contributions  to  such  a  reappraisal. — The 
Editors.  ) 

Last  November  our  Secretary  of  Defense, 
while  In  Vietnam,  finally  gave  battlefield 
approval  to  the  concept  of  Sky  Cavalry. 
Hari>er's  should  take  some  pride  In  the  fact 
that  It  published  my  article.  "Cavalry,  and 
I  Don't  Mean  Horses,"  In  1954.  That  was 
the  genesis  of  the  Idea  for  this  new  form  of 
mobility  for  our  ground  forces.  It  was  too 
revolutionary  for  acceptance  in  the  Pentagon 
then,  and  Harper's  performed  a  public  serv- 
ice in  helping  advance  the  Idea. 

I  would  like  to  comment  about  the  Viet- 
nam situation  further.  I  should  emphasize 
at  the  outset  that  I  am  writing  solely  from 
a  military-technical  point  of  view.  I  was 
Chief  of  Plans  and  Operations  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  when  Dlenblenphu 
brought  the  French  endeavors  In  Vietnam 
to  an  end.  The  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Mat- 
thew B.  Rldgway,  directed  that  we  go  into 
the  situation  quite  thoroughly  In  case  a 
decision  should  be  made  to  send  U.S.  forces 
into  the  Hanoi  Delta.  As  I  recall,  we  were 
talking  about  the  possibility  of  sending  8 
divisions  plus  35  engineer  battalions  and 
other  auxiliary  units.  We  had  one  or  two 
old  China  hands  on  the  staff  at  the  time 
and  the  more  we  studied  the  situation  the 
more  we  realized  that  we  were.  In  fact,  con- 
sidering going  to  war  with  China,  since  she 
was  supplying  all  the  arms,  ammunition, 
medical  and  other  supplies  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 
If  we  would  be,  in  fact,  fighting  China,  then 
we  were  fighting  her  In  the  WTong  place  on 
terms  entirely  to  her  advantage.  Man- 
churia, with  its  vast  indiistrlal  complex, 
coal,  and  Iron  ore,  is  the  Ruhr  of  China  and 
the  heart  of  Its  warmaklng  capacity.  There, 
rather  than  In  southeast  Asia.  Is  where 
China  should  be  engaged.  If  at  all. 

I  should  emphasize  at  the  outset  that 
there  are  phllTsophlcal  and  moral  aspects 
of  the  war  in  southeast  Asia  that  are  under- 
standably disturbing  to  every  thoughtful 
person.  My  comments,  however,  are  based 
entirely  upon  a  tactical  evaluation  of  our 
efforts  there.  At  the  time  of  the  French 
defeat.  It  seemed  to  vis  military  planners  that 
If  an  effort  were  made  by  the  United  States 
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to  a«cure  Vietnam  from  Cblne«e  military  ex- 
ploitation, and  that  If  force  on  the  scale  that 
we  were  talking  about  were  to  be  employed, 
then  the  Chinees  woiild  very  likely  reopen 
the  fighting  in  Korea. 

At  the  time,  General  Rldgway  thought  It 
prudent  to  bring  thU  altuatlon  directly  to 
the  attention  of  President  Elsenhower, 
pointing  out  that  we  should  be  prepared  for 
a  large-scale  war  If  we  were  to  make  the 
Initial  large-scale  commitment  to  the  Hanoi 
Delta  that  we  were  thinking  about.  I 
thought  at  the  time  that  it  took  great  moral 
courage  for  Oeneral  Rldgway  to  take  this 
action,  but  he  has  never  been  a  man  to  lack 
such  courage.  The  President  decided  not  to 
make  the  commitment  and  In  his  book. 
"Mandate  for  Change,"  he  commented  that 
to  have  gone  to  war  under  those  conditions 
woxild  have  been  "like  hitting  the  tall  of  the 
snake  rather  than  the  head,"  which  U  a 
good  analogy. 

Today  we  have  sufficient  force  In  South 
Vietnam  to  hold  several  enclaves  on  the 
coaat.  where  sea  and  air  power  can  be  made 
fully  effective.  By  enclaves  I  suggest  Cam- 
ranh  Bay,  Danang.  and  similar  areas  where 
American  bases  are  being  established.  How- 
ever, we  are  stretching  these  resources  be- 
yond reason  In  our  endeavors  to  secure  the 
entire  country  of  South  Vietnam  from  the 
Vletcong  penetration.  This  situation,  of 
course.  Is  caused  by  the  growing  Vletcong 
strength. 

The  time  has  come,  therefore,  when  we 
simply  have  to  make  up  our  minds  what  we 
want  to  do  and  then  provide  the  resources 
necesaary  to  do  It.  If  our  objective  is  to 
secure  all  of  South  Vietnam,  then  forces 
should  be  deployed  on  the  17th  parallel  and 
along  thfl  Cambodian  border  adequate  to  do 
this.  In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  terrain. 
It  might  be  necessary  to  extend  our  defenses 
on  the  17th  parallel  to  the  Mekong  Hiver 
and  acroaa  p»rt  of  Thailand.  Such  a  course 
would  take  many  times  as  much  force  as 
we  now  have  In  Vietnam 

To  Increase  the  bombing  and  to  bomb 
Hanoi — or  even  Pelplng— will  add  to  our 
problems  rather  than  detract  from  them,  and 
It  will  not  stop  the  penetrations  of  North 
Vietnamese  troops  Into  the  south.  Also.  If 
we  were  to  quadruple,  for  example,  our  com- 
bat forces  there,  we  should  then  anticipate 
the  Intervention  of  Chinese  volunteers  and 
the  reopening  of  the  Korean  front.  This 
seems  to  be  the  ultimate  prospect  of  the 
course  that  we  are  now  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  If  we  should  maintain 
enclave*  on  the  coast,  desist  In  our  bombing 
attacks  In  North  Vietnam,  and  seek  to  find  a 
solution  through  the  United  Nations  or  a 
conference  in  Geneva,  we  could  very  likely  do 
so  with  the  forces  now  available.  Maintain- 
ing such  enclaves  while  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  solve  the  Internal  situation  in  Viet- 
nam, and  In  the  face  of  the  terroristic  war 
that  would  be  waged  against  them,  poses 
some  serloiu  problems,  and  the  retention  of 
some  of  the  enclaves  may  prove  to  be  un- 
wise, but  the  problems  that  we  would  then 
have  to  deal  with  would  be  far  less  serloiis 
than  thoee  associated  with  an  expansion  of 
the  conflict. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  If  we 
■boiild  withdraw  from  Vietnam  the  next 
■top  would  be  Walklkl.  The  Kra  Peninsula, 
Thailand,  and  the  Philippines  can  all  be  se- 
cxired,  although  we  ultimately  might  have 
•^••▼y  fighting  on  the  northern  frontiers  of 
Thailand.  But  we  should  be  realistic  about 
the  danger*  of  the  course  that  we  are  now  on. 
A  ■tnOchtXorward  escalation  of  our  land 
power  In  aoutheMt  AsU  to  meet  every  land- 
bMad  chailange.  while  at  the  same  time  we 
leave  China  and  Cambodia  immune  from  at- 
tack, poaae  aome  very  forbidding  proepecta.  I 
reallaa  that  our  Secretary  of  sute  was  re- 
cently quoted  in  the  press  as  having  said 
that  the  idee  of  sanctuary  is  out.  However, 
the  Initiative  la  not  ours  and  there  la  an 


abundance  of  evidence  now  that  both  China 
and  Cambodia  are  sanctuaries  for  Commu- 
rUst  military  strength  that  Is  used  to  sup- 
port the  Vletcong. 

To  get  to  the  heart  of  the  problem.  I  doubt 
that  world  opinion  would  tolerate  the  bomb- 
ing and  seizure  of  Manchuria.  If  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  continue  on  their  present 
course  of  aggression  and.  at  the  same  time, 
continue  to  develop  more  devastating  weap- 
on*— I  refer  to  nuclear  weapons — the  time 
may  come  when  China  will  bring  upon  her- 
self a  nuclear  war  But  that  time  Is  not  here 
yet.  In  the  meantime,  we  must  do  the  best 
we  can  with  the  forces  we  have  deployed  to 
Vietnam,  keeping  in  mind  the  true  meaning 
of  strategy  In  global  affairs.  Economics,  sci- 
ence and  technology,  and  world  opinion  will, 
m  the  long  run,  serve  our  strategic  Interests 
well  If  we  handle  our  national  resources 
wisely.  On  the  other  hand,  tactical  mistakes 
that  are  allowed  to  escalate  at  the  Initiative 
of  an  enemy  could  be  disastrously  costly. 
Since  the  advent  of  the  space  age,  there  has 
been  a  revolution  In  the  nature  of  war  and 
global  conflict.  The  confrontation  In  Viet- 
nam Is  the  first  test  of  our  understanding  of 
such  change,  or  our  lack  of  It  The  measures 
that  we  now  take  In  southeast  Asia  must 
stem  from  sagacity  and  thoughtfulness,  and 
an  awareness  of  the  nature  of  strategy  in  this 
rapidly  shrinking  world 

Referring  again  to  the  sky  cavalry  concept, 
which  we  are  now  employing  In  South  Viet- 
nam. It  Is  the  kind  of  innovation  that  Is  gen- 
erally unpopular  In  a  conservative  society. 
and  m  the  military  establishment  of  such  a 
society.  But  many  more  Innovations,  both 
technical  and  In  management  methods,  must 
be  found  If  we  are  to  continue  to  survive  as 
a  free  people.  Merely  making  bigger  bombs 
or  using  more  of  them  is  not  the  answer  So 
I  hope  that  Harper's  will  continue  to  support 
Innovative  methods  when  they  are  sug- 
gested, as  you  did  when  you  first  published 
the  idea  of  sky  cavalary  in  1954 

When  I  retired  in  1958,  I  said  that  I  would 
be  happy  to  serve  as  a  private  in  the  Army  if 
It  were  the  kind  of  an  Army  that  I  wanted  It 
to  be.  I  think  it  is  that  kind  of  an  Army 
now.  and  I  would  be  happy  to  serve  In  It  In 
any  grade  in  Vietnam  or  anywhere  else  It 
U  doing  a  splendid  Job  In  Vietnam  and  needs 
the  support  of  all  of  our  people. 

James  M.  Gavin 

First  SECtmiTY  Corp.. 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  December  27  1965 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C 

Dea«  Senator:  Enclosed  herewith  Is  a 
statement  of  my  views  relative  to  our  position 
In  Vietnam,  which  I  realize  Is  a  very  contro- 
versial Issue.  My  concern  has  been  so  great 
about  our  situation  there  that  I  felt  Impelled 
to  write  this  statement,  hoping  I  could  have 
some  Influence  In  bringing  about  Immediate 
constructive  action  by  the  Congress  before 
It  Is  too  late. 

The  American  public  Is  fast  losing  confi- 
dence In  this  administration,  and  I  feel  un- 
less we  soon  get  out  of  the  Vietnam  mess,  It 
Is  likely  to  be  repudiated. 

Kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Marrineb  S.  Eccles. 

Statement  or  US  PosmoN  m  Vietnam  bt 
Marjunex  S  eccles.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
DscEMBEa  23.  1965 

Under  no  circumstance  should  we  escalate 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  Our  position  there  Is 
Indefensible.  Contrary  to  Government 
propaganda  we  were  not  Invited  by.  and  have 
no  commitment  to  any  representative  or  re- 
sponsible Government  of  South  Vietnam. 
We  are  there  as  an  aggressor  in  violation  of 
our  treaty  obligation  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  We  have  not  observed  either 
the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  our  obllgatione  with 


respect  to  our  actions  In  Vietnam.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  have  the  opposition  of  not  only  the 
entire  Communist  world  but  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  well,  with  few  minor  exceptions. 

The  facts  are,  the  Geneva  Treaty  of  1954, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  French,  aflUined  the 
independence  of  the  colonial  Government  of 
Vietnam  and  called  for  an  end  to  hostilities. 
The  British  and  the  Russians  were  cochalr- 
men  of  that  Conference.  An  Interim  trustee- 
ship was  agreed  upon  whereby  the  French 
would  preside  In  the  south  and  the  VletMlnh 
In  the  north  for  2  years,  ending  In  a  national 
election  In  195fl  when  the  Vietnamese  people 
would  choose  their  own  Government.  The 
United  States -Vietnam  lobby  did  not  permit 
that  election  to  be  held  knowing  that  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh,  the  Communist  leader  of  the  north. 
was  so  popular  he  would  unquestionably  win 
the  election.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  John  P. 
Kennedy,  then  Senator,  in  a  major  speech  In 
the  Senate  In  April  1954,  warned  against  any 
negotiated  solution  that  would  allow  par- 
ticipation In  the  Vietnamese  Government  by 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  The  Communists,  he  said, 
would  eventually  take  over  because  they  were 
so  popular.  In  his  memoirs  Eisenhower 
stated  that  had  an  election  been  held  in 
Vietnam,  as  provided  In  the  Geneva  accord, 
an  estimated  80  percent  would  have  voted  for 
Communist  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  as  their  leader. 

Diem  was  brought  to  the  United  States  in 
1950  from  a  17-year  self-imposed  exile,  under 
the   auspices  of   Michigan    State  University. 
and    here    he   found   strong   support   In   the 
hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  church,  his  brother 
being  a  Catholic  bishop.     Cardinal  Spellman 
became    a    strong    supporter,    also    Justice 
Douglas.  Joseph  Kennedy,  and  his  son,  John 
P.  Kennedy.  General  Lansdale  (the  CIA  man 
In  Saigon).  CIA  Director  Allen  Dulles.  Gen- 
eral Donovan,   and   other   strong   antl-Com- 
munlsts.     They  were  largely  responsible  for 
bringing    about    Dlem's    ascension    to    the 
Premiership  of  South  Vietnam  In  July  1954. 
Prom  his  first  day  in  office  he  set  about 
crushing  opposition  and  concentrating  power 
In  small  nepotist  groups.     Dlem's  targets  In- 
cluded  the   private  armies   of   the   religious 
sects   and    the   antl-Communlst   Vietnamese 
leaders,  who  were  also  antl-Dlem.     He  wasn't 
looking  for  popularity.     He  knew  his  support 
was  slim — that  he  would  have  trouble  with 
the  majority  of  the  population  who  had  been 
supporting  the  Viet  Mlnh   In  the  long  war 
against  the  French;  therefore,  force  was  the 
only  way  he  could  effectively  ready  his  people 
for  the  democratic  alternative.     Due  to  the 
paid  propaganda  of  the  United  States-Viet- 
nam lobby  his  dictatorial  tactics  were  not 
widely  reported  In  the  American  press  until 
8  years  later  when  he  fell  from  power  and  he 
and  his  brother  were  assassinated  by  the  mili- 
tary within  his  own  government.    Since  that 
time  South  Vietnam  has  been  unable  to  de- 
velop a  stable  or  responsible  government,  as 
evidence  by  the  many  changes  In  leadership. 
The  South  Vietnamese  Communists,  with 
the  help  of  the  North  Vietnamese,  defeated 
the  French.     They  are  now  fighting  for  the 
Independence  of  their  country  against  the 
non-Communist      South      Vietnamese.      In 
short.   It  Is   a   civil   war   with   the   Vletcong 
supported    by    North    Vietnamese    and    the 
South   Vietnamese  held   together  and  sup- 
ported   by   the    United    States.      The   South 
Vietnamese  Catholics   (about  10  percent  of 
the  population),  property  owners  and  busi- 
ness Interests  In  the  large  cities  are  the  strong 
anti-Communist  supporters  of  South   Viet- 
nam, and  are  the  minority. 

We  have  provided  large  amounts  of  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  and  supplied  them 
with  military  advisers,  but  until  the  present 
administration  came  into  office  we  did  not 
furnish  American  troops  to  help  fight  their 
war,  until  it  was  apparent  they  were  being 
defeated.  We  have  gradually  taken  over  the 
direction  of  their  Government  as  well  as 
their  war  until  now  it  has  beccwne  an  Ameri- 
can war  rather  than  a  Vietnamese  war.    Why 
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go  to  Vietnam  to  drive  the  Communists  out 
when  we  can't  get  them  out  of  Cuba,  90  miles 
from  our  shore? 

The  North  Vietnamese  supplied  troops  to 
the  Vletcong  only  after  American  troops 
entered  the  war  In  large  numbers  and  we 
commenced  heavy  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  Vletcong.  It  was  then  that 
China  and  Russia  publicly  announced  they 
would  give  all  the  military  and  economic  aid 
necessary  to  the  North  Vietnamese  In  order 
to  defeat  the  U.S.  aggressors.  As  a  result,  we 
now  have  alined  against  us  the  powerful 
countries  of  China  and  Russia.  Including  all 
the  Communist  world,  with  practically  no 
support  from  the  rest  of  the  world  In  spite 
of  Rusk's  and  McNamara's  recent  appeals  to 
NATO.  Under  these  conditions  we  cannot 
win.  You  cannot  defeat  people  In  a  Jungle 
war  where  the  majority  Is  against  you  and  It 
is  impossible  to  tell  your  friends  from  your 
enemies. 

We  are  rapidly  destroying  the  very  country 
we  propose  to  save — South  Vietnam — as  well 
as  killing  hundreds  of  Its  men,  women,  and 
children  by  our  Incessant  and  heavy  bombing 
of  the  Vletcong.  We  are  adding  to  our  bur- 
dens thousands  of  refugees  that  we  must 
feed,  clothe,  and  house.  What  would  the 
situation  be  if  North  Vietnam,  with  the  help 
of  China  and  Russia,  should  retaliate  by 
bombing  Saigon  and  the  other  principal 
cities  in  South  Vietnam?  Even  If  we  won 
their  freedom  and  turned  the  country  over 
to  them  they  have  no  capacity  for  democ- 
racy or  self-rule. 

With  a  bigger  war  shaping  up  on  the 
ground  and  fighting  9.000  miles  away  logistics 
are  almost  an  Insolvable  problem.  With 
troop  strength  only  158,000  In  November  our 
logistic  needs  shot  up  from  75,000  tons  In 
February  to  700,000  tons  in  November.  The 
Jet  aircraft  are  burning  more  than  a  million 
gallons  of  fuel  a  month.  Ports  are  clogged— 
ships  wait  10  days  to  2  months  to  unload 
cargoes.  What  will  the  situation  be  If  we 
undertake  to  double  or  quadruple  our  fight- 
ing forces,  planes,  helicopters,  et  cetera? 

Our  sense  of  negotiating  a  peace  reveals 
our  total  insensibility  to  the  other  parties' 
problem.  Two  antagonists  cannot  negotiate 
their  own  peace  terms.  The  matter  should 
be  turned  over  to  an  impartial  body,  like 
the  United  Nations,  each  party  agreeing  to 
a  cease-fire  and  to  accept  any  terms  decided 
upon  by  the  impartial  body. 

If  the  war  Is  escalated,  before  many 
months  the  United  States  will  probably  be 
required  to  go  on  a  war  footing  and  our 
present  domestic  prosperity  will  be  ended. 
Inflationary  pressures  will  greatly  increase 
and  the  position  of  the  dollar  In  the  world 
market  will  be  further  Jeopardized  unless 
we  bring  about  a  balanced  budget  through 
Increasing  taxes  and  cutting  back  domestic 
programs. 

It  may  be  the  North  Vietnamese  do  not 
control  the  course  of  the  war — It  Is  now  In 
the  hands  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Russians. 
As  cochairman  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
the  Russians  have  refused  to  take  any  part 
In  bringing  about  a  peaceful  settlement. 
They  may  be  glad  to  have  us  tied  down  In  a 
most  unpopular  war  In  Asia,  which  greaUy 
weakens  our  position  In  NATO  as  well  as 
throughout  the  world.  They  must  avoid 
giving  support  to  Pelplng's  charges  that  they 
are  conniving  with  Mr.  Johnson  to  end  the 
war.  To  do  otherwise  would  greatly  weaken 
their  own  leadership  in  the  Communist 
world.  It  would  seem  we  have  fallen  into 
a  trap  that  neither  China  nor  Russia  is  will- 
ing to  let  us  get  out  of  with  either  face-sav- 
ing or  vlctca-y. 

We  could  not  have  chosen  anywhere  in  the 
world  a  more  difficult  place  to  challenge  the 
Communists  and  more  to  the  liking  of 
China — on  her  border.  How  could  we  have 
'>««n  so  blind  and  misinformed.  The  deci- 
sions were  made  by  the  President  and  a 
handful  of  advisers  In  the  White  House,  State 
CXII M 


and  Defense  Departments,  without  debate 
or  prior  approval  of  the  Congress.  This  Is 
dictatorship  that  has  no  place  in  our  democ- 
racy. The  public  has  not  been  advised  as  to 
what  was  taking  place.  They  have  been  mis- 
Informed  and  brainwashed  to  such  an  extent 
that  opponents  are  accused  of  being  disloyal 
and  supporting  the  enemy  and  patriotism 
has  come  to  mean  unquestioning  support  of 
the  administration.  Blindly  accepting  the 
Government's  position  In  Vietnam  is  more 
senseless  than  blindly  accepting  Its  domestic 
programs  because  mistakes  In  Vietnam  can 
be  far  more  disastrous.  The  real  patriots 
today  are  the  Members  of  Congress  and  other 
public  leaders  who  have  the  courage  to  op- 
pose the  administration  and  urge  It  not  to 
escalate  the  war  but  to  get  out  of  Vietnam 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  This  would  be 
the  least  coetly  from  every  standpoint — even 
our  world  prestige  would  be  enhanced. 

If  our  leaders  insist  on  escalating  this  war 
to  a  finish  It  la  likely  to  be  the  most  disas- 
trous of  the  wars  we  have  fought,  measured 
by  cost,  loss  of  life  and  prestige  throughout 
the  world,  and  the  most  futile.  It  could  lead 
to  World  War  III— the  United  States  alone 
fighting  the  Communist  world.  This  could 
trigger  an  atomic  war  which  all  the  world 
dreads. 

The  real  tragedy  Is  the  useless  suffering 
of  the  millions  of  our  people  whose  sons, 
husbands,  and  brothers  are  drawn  Into  this 
conflict  unwillingly  and  are  killed  or  maimed 
for  life,  not  In  defense  of  their  country  but 
because  of  our  Incompetent  leadership. 

Peace  In  the  world  will  never  be  brought 
about  by  aggression  or  by  rash  and  Inept 
remarks  like  McNamara  made  at  the  Paris 
Conference  of  NATO  when  he  urged  our 
European  allies  to  plan  now  to  meet  a  Chi- 
nese military  threat  to  their  own  security 
within  5  years.  We  are  Justly  accused  of 
trying  to  utilize  NATO  as  a  tool  for  our  antl- 
Chlnese  policy  of  aggression  In  Asia.  Such 
remarks  make  It  Impossible  for  us  to  nego- 
tiate our  way  out  of  Vietnam. 

The  alternative  Is  to  recognize  China  and 
bring  her  Into  the  United  Nations  before 
she  becomes  an  atomic  power  In  3  to  5  years. 
Even  her  avowed  enemies.  India  and  Russia, 
have  voted  for  her  Inclusion  In  the  U.N. 

With  all  our  domestic  problems — mass 
poverty,  unemployment,  riots  in  our  cities 
and  the  highest  rate  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  crime  throughout  the  world — who  are 
we  to  be  the  world's  policeman? 

The  billions  being  wasted  on  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  if  used  to  eliminate  mass  poverty 
and  Illiteracy  In  the  undeveloped  countries, 
would  do  far  more  than  aggression  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  communism. 

We  must  recognize  that  It  Is  Just  as  Im- 
portant. If  not  more  so.  for  the  Communists 
to  save  face  In  Asia  as  It  Is  for  the  United 
States.  We  should  be  less  Interested  In  sav- 
ing face  and  more  Interested  In  saving  lives. 
Great  nations  over  the'  years  have  survived 
face-saving  and  withdrawing  from  an  un- 
tenable position.  It  can  be  done  with  dig- 
nity. Certainly  we  are  a  sufficiently  great 
nation  to  relieve  the  world  of  the  fear  of  war 
that  is  so  terrifying.  Not  only  would  we 
save  face,  but  we  would  win  approval  of  the 
world  and  gain  in  stature. 


[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Jan. 

16,  1966] 
Foe    the    United    Statbs.    the    Endino    or 

Illusion 
(By  Eric  Sevareld) 
The  second  session  of  this  Congress  starts 
Its  work  under  the  sign  of  the  question 
mark,  the  rhetorical  question.  "Vietnam 
War  or  Great  Society?"  or,  simply  put,  "guns 
or  butter?"  This  may  be  the  immediate, 
short  range  choice  expressed  in  the  docu- 
ments that  will  be  laid  before  this  Congress, 
and  if  this  were  the  totality  of  the  American 


problem  at  home  and  abroad  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  managed,  one  way  or  another. 

But  the  choices  we  have  to  make  are  In- 
finitely more  complicated  than  that  and 
they  win  require  the  understanding  of  this 
and  many  Congresses  to  come.  The  real 
truth  Is  that  we  have  reached  a  watershed 
In  our  history.  The  American  age  of  eu- 
phoria is  ending,  the  relatively  short  period 
of  about  two  and  a  half  decades  in  which 
America's  mystique  was  richly  colored  by 
shining  optimism  about  the  capacity  of  one 
people  to  protect  or  alter  the  conditions  of 
other   peoples  all  around  the  globe. 

In  the  years  ahead,  the  dominant  note  Is 
bound  to  be  a  far  more  sober  sense  of  our 
limitations. 

For  our  principal  European  peers.  Britain 
and  Prance,  the  period  of  euphoric  Illusion 
came  to  a  much  more  abrupt  ending,  as 
their  outrlgglng  of  secure  sources  of  supply 
and  secure  markets  folded  up  In  the  collapse 
of  empire.  Even  then  It  required  a  subse- 
quent series  of  painful  object  lessons  before 
the  British  fully  accepted  the  new  age  that 
had  been  thrust  upon  them. 

They  learned,  with  Suez,  that  they  could 
no  longer  act  with  political  Independence  on 
the  world  stage.  They  learned,  when  the 
meaning  of  their  exclusion  from  the  Com- 
mon Market  became  clear,  that  they  no 
longer  had  the  means  of  Independent  eco- 
nomic life.  They  learned,  with  the  Blue 
Streak  episode  and  other  Incidents,  that 
they  oculd  no  longer  Independently  provide 
for  their  own  defense. 

The  source  of  their  limitations,  generally 
speaking,  lay  within  themselves,  in  their 
lack  of  resources  and  therefore  of  power. 
For  the  United  States,  the  ending  of  Illusion 
has  taken  a  rather  different  course,  and  the 
first  line  of  limitations  we  confront  lies  not 
with  ourselves  but  in  the  nature  of  the  alien 
societies  we  try  to  affect. 

What  we  have  been  discovering  are  the 
limitations  of  our  good  will,  of  our  political 
Ideals  and — finally — of  our  power  We  have 
learned  the  hard  lesson  that  governments 
are  not  persons  and  that  collective  senti- 
ments are  not  always  collectively  recipro- 
cated. 

In  our  honest  attempts  to  provide  other  so- 
cieties with  the  keys  to  affluence  we  have  dis- 
covered the  chasm  between  economic  rehabil- 
itation— as  with  Europe  and  Japan — and 
economic  development  of  semlprlmltlve  eco- 
nomic systems.  We  have  discovered,  cer- 
tainly In  the  case  of  most  of  Latin  America, 
that  our  sense  of  time  has  been  preposter- 
ously sanguine,  that  what  we  wanted  to  do 
In  a  decade  will  require  generations  and  may 
still  fall  In  the  end  because  the  chief  under- 
lying force  toward  misery — the  birth  rate — 
continues  stronger  than  the  surface  forces 
toward  affluence. 

We  have  learned  In  the  effort  that  politi- 
cal democracy  is  not  an  exportable  commodi- 
ty, that  It  has  profoundly  to  do  with  cen- 
turies-old concepts  and  habits  of  religion 
and  ethics,  that  it  is  connected  with  the  long, 
accumulated  Impact  of  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  some  degree,  very  probably 
with  the  Protestant  branch  of  Christianity. 
In  other  words.  It  has  to  do  with  the  idea 
of  the  individual's  sanctity  (not  merely  his 
rights)  and  with  the  absence  of  the  hierar- 
chical tradition.  It  should  have  been  no  sur- 
prise at  all  to  us — yet  It  was — that  the  great 
majority  of  the  new  nations  from  southeast 
Asia,  across  the  Middle  East  and  up  and  down 
Africa  have  for  all  practical  purposes  aban- 
doned attempts  at  democratic  political  in- 
stitutions and  moved  toward  directed  gov- 
ernment. In  the  last  6  months  five  more 
African  regimes  have  fallen  under  the  mili- 
tary. 

It  is  the  shock  of  the  Vietnam  war  that 
completes  the  process  of  dissolving  the 
American  Ulualona.  In  this  war  we  have 
learned  that  even  our  power,  nakedly  ap- 
plied,  is   sharply   and   severely   limited.     It 
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U  not  only  limited  by  dlaUnce  and  terrain 
but  by  tbe  paychology  and  historical  ez- 
pcrtence  of  tba  VletnamcM  p«opl«,  by  the 
powerful  nec»tlve  force  of  opinion  In  many 
other  natlona,  and  by  the  Impoeaible  alter- 
natlvee  to  reetralnt  presented  by  the  ezlat- 
ence  of  atomic  weapons. 

In  Vietnam,  Indeed,  every  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can projections  to  the  world — good  will, 
Ideals  and  power— U  severely  limited  In  lu 
effectiveness.  Not  one  ot  the  three  would 
have  much  of  an  Immediate  future  there. 
even  wore  the  limitations  on  the  other  two 
absent. 

So,  by  historical  accident,  It  happens  to  be 
Vietnam  th«t  crystallises  and  reveals  In  full 
contert  the  limitations  of  American  actions 
upon  the  rest  of  the  world  and  therefore  the 
real  size  of  the  United  States  on  this  globe. 
We  are  very  big.  Indeed,  but  so  was  Oulllver 
when  he  set  out  to  discover  the  earth. 

Even  this  catalog  of  limitations  does  not 
tell  the  full  story  of  the  agonizing  and  com- 
plex series  of  choices  this  and  future  Con- 
gresses must  make.  For  the  dawning  reali- 
sation of  the  foreign  realities  comes  si- 
multaneously with  the  chill  knowledge  that 
the  keys  to  domestic  affluence  have  opened 
not  the  gates  of  paradise  but  a  Pandora  ■ 
chest  of  frightful  physical  and  social  prob- 
lems, chiefly  within  the  great  cities. 

The  simple  fact  that  In  one  more  genera- 
tion we  win  number  300  million  bodies  In 
this  country  should  be  enough  to  suggest 
the  radical,  painful  acu  of  surgery  that  we 
must  undergo  If  our  children  are  to  coexist 
in  space  and  health  and  sanity.  Vietnam 
Is.  or  ought  to  b«,  only  a  footnote  In  the 
chapter  now  unfolding. 

Exhibit  1 

WAflHDfOTOM:  The  Two  Conckpts  or  China 

(By  James  Reston) 

WssHurorON,  January  18.— Behind  the 
present  debate  on  America's  future  strategy 
In  Vietnam  He  two  fundamentally  different 
argumenU  about  modern  China. 

One  Is  th*t  she  means  what  she  says  and 
Is  now  embarked  on  a  worldwide  revolution- 
ary movement  to  weciken  and  If  possible 
destroy  Western  authority  in  a  series  of  guer- 
rUla  wars. 

The  other  la  that  she  may  mean  what  she 
says  t>ut  does  not  have  the  power  or  In- 
fluence to  carry  out  her  designs.  According- 
ly, the  debate  inside  the  Government  here  In- 
creaalogly  encompasses  questions  that  ex- 
tend well  beyond  the  geographical  conflnes 
of  Vietnam  and  even  beyond  the  conflnes  of 
this  decade. 

THX  QITXSnONS 

Is  China  capable  of  conquering  all  of 
southeast  Asia  and  threatening  Japan  and 
India?  Is  this  her  Intention?  If  so,  how 
can  her  expansion  be  contained  and  what  na- 
tions, If  any.  wlU  help  take  on  the  task? 
_Tha  only  thing  that  U  clear  Is  that  this 
Oovsnxment  and  the  allies  seldom  face  up 
to  these  quaations  and  when  even  a  few  of 
the  iMMlera  do.  they  differ  fundamenuily  in 
their  answers. 

Some  of  them  read  the  writings  of  Mao 
TM-tung  and  his  defense  minister.  Marshal 
Un  PUo,  as  If  they  were  as  imporUnt  as 
Hitler's  Main  Kam{tf.  America  and  Biirope, 
aaoordlng  to  Chinese  Oommunist  doctrine, 
are  the  eentr«l  xirban  area  of  the  world  which 
can  be  destroyed  In  an  endless  series  of  guer- 
rilla wan  waged  by  the  rural  peoples  of  Asia. 
Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

na  arocALTPTic  virw 
"When  the  US.  aggreeaors  are  hard  pressed 
In  one  place,"  Marshal  Un  writes,  "they  have 
no  altanuiAlve  but  to  looeen  their  grip  on 
others.  Therefore,  the  condlUona  become 
mors  favorable  for  the  people  elsewhere  to 
wage  struggles  against  VS.  imperUllsm  and 
Its  laefe«7ti.> 


Nobody  In  the  West  has  been  more  frank 
about  the  objective  of  these  Communist  wars 
of  national  liberation.  '•EJverythlng  Is  divis- 
ible," says  Lin,  "and  so  Is  this  colossus  of 
U.S.  Imperialism.  It  can  be  split  up  and 
defeated.  The  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa.  Latin 
America,  and  other  regions  can  destroy  it 
piece  by  piece,  some  striking  at  its  head  and 
others  at  Its  feet  •  •  •." 

The  geopolUlclans  at  the  Pentagon  and 
the  SUte  Department  are  fascinated  by  this 
sweeping  and  brutal  call  to  war.  Some  of 
them  take  It  seriously  and  would  step  up 
the  war  In  Vietnam  in  order  to  demonstrate 
while  China  Is  comparatively  weak  that  this 
doctrine  cannot  succeed. 

Others  take  It  seriously  and  would  do  ex- 
actly the  opposite  That  Is  to  say.  they 
would  not  risk  war  with  China  because  they 
think  China  would  Hght  rather  than  see  the 
Vletcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  Army 
destroyed. 

And  there  are  experienced  men  In  this 
Government  and  In  the  governments  of  our 
allies  who  think  the  whole  vicious  Chinese 
line  Is  nothing  more  than  a  theoretical  argu- 
ment aimed  at  the  Soviet  Union,  and/or  a 
propaganda  line  designed  to  Influence  the 
Chinese  workers. 

The  Premier  of  one  of  our  Asian  allies 
said  to  this  reporter:  'Tou  Americans  puzzle 
me.  You  taught  us  everything  we  know 
about  pragmatism,  but  you  are  not  ap- 
proaching China  pragmatically.  You  are 
operating  on  what  China  says  and  not  on 
what  China  does." 

He  was  not  worried  about  China  conquer- 
ing southeast  Asia  or  getting  into  the  Viet- 
namese war  unless  faced  with  the  Imminent 
collapse  of  North  Vietnam.  China's  prob- 
lem Is  that  she  cannot  conquer  herself.  She 
is  not  winning  but  losing  the  propaganda 
war  with  the  more  moderate  Communists. 
She  Is  not  even  convincing  her  own  young 
people  let  alone  the  rest  of  the  Communist 
world. 

PROBLXMS    AT    HOME 

Production  Is  her  problem  and  she  is  not 
doing  very  well  at  It.  She  la  using  the  war 
In  Vietnam  to  scare  her  own  people  Into 
working  harder.  She  may  want  to  do  all 
these  revolutionary  things  In  the  world,  but 
she  cannot  even  deal  with  her  problems  at 
home. 

There  Is  very  little  clarity  in  the  present 
debate  in  Washington  because  there  Is  very 
little  agreement  on  what  the  menace  is,  and 
until  there  Is  more  clarity  about  modern 
China,  the  Vietnam  debate  Is  likely  to  re- 
main In  a  state  of  confusion. 

FoxxiGN  ArfAiKS:    What  the  Ttt  Wnx 

Bring 

(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

Pasis. — Americans  are  too  Impatient  in 
love,  war,  and  diplomacy.  They  expect  max- 
imum results  In  minimum  time.  Th\a  In- 
grained habit  can  often  lead  to  divorce  or 
disappointment  and.  both  militarily  and 
diplomatically,  the  latter  Is  true  of  our  ap- 
proach to  Vietnam. 

Very  soon  after  last  year's  decision  to 
bomb  the  North  some  Americans  began  to 
grumble  that  the  decision  must  have  been 
wrong  because  Hanoi  hadn't  sued  for  peace. 
World  War  II  experience  was  forgotten. 
Round  the  clock  Anglo-American  bombing 
of  Germany  didn't  produce  swift  victory. 
Instead  the  Germans  dug  in  and.  Indeed, 
by  1944  the  Wehrmacht  was  getting  more 
and  better  weapons  than  before  the  aerial 
offensive. 

LONG-TERM    EITECTS 

More  and  better  weapons  were  obviously 
not  a  result  of  allied  bombing;  they  came 
despite  It.  There  would  have  been  still 
greater  quantities  without  the  hampering 
air  attacks.  Likewise,  there  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  more  equipment  for  the 
Vletcong  and  more  North  Vietnamese  reln- 
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forcements  in  South  Vietnam  had  there  been 
no  bombing  of  northern  communications 
and  supply  centers. 

Neither  militarily  nor  diplomatically  does 
Impatience  pay  off.  A  change  of  tactics  on 
one  side  rarely  produces  immediate  change 
of  tactics  on  the  other.  President  Johnson's 
decision  to  defer  bombing  In  the  North 
could  not  possibly  be  expected  to  Inspire  a 
prompt  will  for  peace  In  Hanoi.  The  Pres- 
ident's far-flying  peace  offensive  was  ob- 
vlo\isly  not  calculated  to  touch  off  Instant 
negotiations. 

The  peace  offensive  has  been  unfairly 
criticized  as  being  flamboyant  and  removed 
from  customary  diplomatic  practice.  This 
analysis  Is  shallow  and  Incorrect.  Roving 
envoys  accomplished  the  purpose  of  explain- 
ing American  alms  to  doubters  everywhere 
They  reassured  American  skeptics  of  the 
validity  In  Johnson's  expressed  desire  for  un- 
conditional negotiation.  But  publicized 
Journeys  In  no  sense  Inhibit  quiet,  secret 
contacU  of  traditional  diplomacy.  On  the 
contrary,  new  channels  have  opened  al- 
though It  would  be  a  mistake  to  disclose 
what  passes  through  them. 

It  is  quite  as  silly  to  expect  Immediate 
peace  results  from  nonbomblng  as  to  expect 
Immediate  war  results  from  bombing  in 
each  case  there  are  political  overtones  which 
require  Intensive  study  by  our  adversaries 
Wars  resemble  Icebergs.  What  appears  on 
the  surface  as  battles  or  propaganda  Is  often 
less  Important  than  hidden  military  or  po- 
litical strategy.  The  present  peace  offensive 
seeks  by  sonar  diplomacy  to  discern  sub- 
surface outlines. 

AFTER    THE    HOLIDATS 

A  time  for  new  decisions  may  come  after 
the  3-day  period  starting  Thursday  with  a 
scheduled  cease-fire  honoring  Tet.  Vietnam's 
New  Year  holiday.  Certainly,  during  recent 
weeks,  the  degree  of  flghUng  has  subsided 

The  Tet  pause  could  conceivably  develop 
Into  a  parallel  to  the  bombing  pause  And 
if  not,  post-Tet  fighting  may  recommence  on 
a  relatively  reduced  level.  These  matters  of 
degree  are  subtle  and  difficult  to  evaluate. 

Nevertheless,  there  Is  a  body  of  expert 
opinion  which  believes  the  Vietnamese  war 
wlU  not  culminate  either  in  a  vast  military 
escalation  or  In  a  formal  peace  conference 
Such  opinion  simply  anticipates  gradual  re- 
duction In  the  degree  and  Intensity  of  fight- 
ing which  might  ultimately  bring  de  facto 
truce.  This  Is  an  Intricate  maneuver  In 
which  explicit  deeds  and  statemente  convey 
Implicit  meanings. 

Furthermore,  the  main  parties  involved 
on  each  side  do  not  control  their  allies. 
Washington  cannot  wholly  Impose  Its  will  on 
Saigon.  Today's  Saigon  Government  cannot 
be  sure  its  decisions  will  be  accepted  by  all 
Internal  rivals.  Hanoi  cannot  always  swiftly 
communicate  with  the  Vletcong  or  dictete 
its  decisions.  And  Hanoi  itself  Is  caught 
between  Pelplng's  war-at-any-prlce  and 
Moscow's  more  cautious  attitude. 

The  1966  bombing  of  the  North  checked 
the  Vletcong  when  it  seemed  to  be  winning 
the  conflict.  It  revived  Saigon's  hopes  and 
provided  enough  stabUlty  to  allow  Injection 
of  U.S.  military  unite.  The  recent  bombing 
pause  created  the  conditions  for  Shelepin'n 
trip  to  Hanoi — although  nobody  yet  knows 
what  he  achieved.  And  the  peace  offensive 
proved  America's  overseas  diplomatic  posi- 
tion while  opening  secret  exploratory 
chtinnels. 

PUNCTtJATIHG    THX    PROCESS 

The  scheduled  Tet  truce  might  punctuate 
this  slow  process  although  we  don't  know 
whether  It  will  be  a  comma,  a  semicolon,  or 
a  period.  And  Moscow's  attitude  may  prove 
more  Important  than  any  other  external  fac- 
tor.   Here  one  recalls  Churchill : 

"I  cannot  forecast  to  you  the  action  of 
Russia.  It  is  a  riddle  wrapped  In  a  mystery 
Inside  an  enigma." 
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PROPOSED  RELEASE  OP  RESTRIC- 
-nONS  ON  MORRO  ROCK,  CALIF. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
Report  No.  863  accompanying  H.R.  1582 
indicates  that  Morro  Rock,  formerly  the 
site  of  a  Federal  lighthouse  in  Morro  Bay 
Harbor,  Calif.,  was  conveyed  to  the  State 
of  California  by  the  United  States  for 
public  park  purposes  by  an  act  of  May 
28.  1935.  The  1935  act  required  that  the 
30  acres  so  conveyed  be  used  for  a  public 
park  and  that  if  the  property  were  not 
so  used  it  should  revert  to  the  Federal 
Government.  In  addition,  the  1935  act 
gave  the  United  States  the  right  to  re- 
sume ownership,  possession,  and  control 
at  any  time  and  without  the  consent  of 
the  grantee. 

In  accordance  with  the  ownership, 
possession,  and  control  reservation  the 
Federal  Grovernment  has,  from  time  to 
time,  removed  quarry  stone  from  the  face 
of  Morro  Rock.  Apparently  the  stone 
removal  threatens  the  esthetic  value  of 
the  rock. 

The  State  of  Callfomla  requested  the 
legislation  envisioned  in  H.R.  1582  in  or- 
der to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  site. 

H.R.  1582  calls  for  deletion  of  the  last 
sentence  of  section  36  of  the  act  of  May 
28,  1935,  insofar  as  that  sentence  relates 
to  Morro  Rock.  According  to  page  9  of 
report  No.  863,  the  following  sentence 
would  be  deleted  from  the  1935  act: 

The  United  States  reserves  the  right  to  re- 
sume ownership,  possession,  and  control,  for 
Government  purposes,  of  any  of  the  prop- 
erty so  conveyed,  at  any  time  without  the 
consent  of  the  grantee. 

The  bill  would  not  remove  the  require- 
ment that  the  property  be  used  for  pub- 
lic park  purposes.  This  Is  made  clear 
from  the  following  statement  appearing 
at  page  2  of  report  No.  863: 

The  committee  •  •  •  notes  with  approval 
that  the  legislation  as  amended  in  the 
House  would  continue  to  require  use  of  the 
property  for  public  park  purposes. 

Under  this  bill,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  giving  up  its  right  to  re- 
sume ownership,  possession,  and  control 
of  the  property.  However,  the  giving  up 
of  the  right  of  the  Federal  Grovernment 
to  remove  rock  from  the  Morro  Rock  site 
alone  would  involve  a  substantial  poten- 
tial loss  in  quarry  rock  savings  to  the 
Government.  This  point  is  brought  out 
In  the  letter  of  August  5  addressed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  Chairman 
Bonner  of  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  A  portion 
of  the  Secretary's  letter  appears  at  pages 
3-4  of  report  No.  863 : 

Over  the  course  of  years  records  Indicate 
that  approximately  1.200,000  tons  of  stone 
were  removed  at  an  estimated  savings  to  the 
Government  of  M  million.  In  connection 
with  possible  future  development  of  several 
new  projects  In  the  area,  additional  savings 
to  the  Government  as  well  as  to  local  inter- 
ests in  financing  their  share  of  the  costs 
might  be  realized  If  the  stone  required  was 
obtained  from  Morro  Rock.  These  savings 
are  not  determinable  at  this  time  because 
of  the  indefinite  nature  of  the  projects.  How- 
ever, if  one  or  more  of  these  projects  should 
materialize  the  savings  to  the  Government 
could  range  between  $1-;,  million  and  »5 
million. 

During  the  past  year  considerable  public 
Interest    has    been    expressed    in    preserving 


Morro  Rock  In  Its  present  state  as  a  public 
landmark  attraction  and  park.  Moreover.  It 
Is  understood  that  the  major  objective  of 
this  bill  Is  merely  to  preclude  the  further 
removal  of  stone  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Department  of  the  Army.  In  view  of  the 
extent  of  this  public  Interest,  it  Is  recog- 
nized that  any  potential  savings  attributable 
to  this  rock  as  a  source  of  stone  may  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  value  Inherent  in  Morro 
Rock  as  a  historical  site  and  natural  land- 
mark. For  this  reason,  the  Department  of 
the  Army  Is  willing  to  assure  this  committee, 
the  State  of  California,  and  the  local  inter- 
ests that  It  will  forgo  any  fiu-ther  use  of 
Morro  Rock  as  a  source  of  stone.  Should 
this  proposal  satisfy  the  objectives  of  all 
parties  concerned,  there  would  be  no  neces- 
sity for  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Apparently  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  would  dispose  of  the  quarry 
rights  of  the  Federal  Government  on  a 
de  minimus  basis.  This  Is  evidenced  by 
the  committee's  conclusion  set  forth  at 
page  2  of  report  No.  863  that  "the  De- 
partment of  the  Army — has  indicated  its 
Intention  to  voluntarily  abandon  those 
rights."  It  was  the  committee's  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  not  "appropriate  to  re- 
quire any  consideration  for  the  release  of 
the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
resume  possession  and  control  of  the 
property." 

In  Its  present  form,  H.R.  1582  violates 
the  Morse  formula  because  the  Federal 
Goverrmient  is  required  under  this  bill 
to  give  up  a  valuable  right,  including  the 
right  to  quarry  rock.  The  grantee 
should  be  required  to  pay  for  the  giving 
up  of  that  Federal  right  which,  after  all, 
belongs  to  all  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  immaterial  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  has  expressed 
willingness  to  retreat  from  its  rock  quar- 
ry right  which,  after  all,  is  only  a  part 
of  the  property  right  which  is  being  re- 
leased by  this  bill;  the  important  point 
to  recall  is  that  the  Department  has  not 
declared  the  quarry  rights  to  be  excess 
to  its  needs  and  it  has  not  Indicated 
that  it  is  ready  to  turn  over  its  rock 
quajry  rights  to  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  the  normal  disposal 
procedures. 

This  bill  should  be  amended  in  both 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  to  require  the  payment  of  50  per- 
cent of  appraised  fair  market  value  of 
the  property  Interest  which  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  Is  releasing  to  the  State  of 
California.  The  provisions  in  the  1935 
act  requiring  the  property  to  be  used  for 
public  park  purposes  and  providing  for 
its  reversion  to  the  United  States  if  It  is 
not  so  used  shall  remain  applicable  to 
such  property.  I  am  not  changing  those 
provisions. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  following  ob- 
servation which  appeared  in  GSA  Ad- 
ministrator Knott's  letter  of  July  27  ad- 
dressed to  Chairman  Bonner  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries : 

With  respect  to  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter of  requiring  payment  for  the  release,  it 
may  be  noted  that  under  existing  law.  In 
connection  with  disposals  by  GSA  to  Stutes, 
payment  of  the  estimated  fair  market  value 
Is  required  if  no  use  restrictions  are  Imposed, 
and  payment  of  50  percent  of  the  fair  value 
Is  required  if  the  use  Is  limited  to  public 
park  or  recreational  purposes. 


The  analogy  of  the  quoted  paragraph 
to  the  requirement  of  the  Morse  formula 
in  this  instance,  is  obvious. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  GOVERNOR 
HATFIELD.  OF  OREGON.  CON- 
CERNING THE  NATIONAL  WILD 
RIVERS   SYSTEM   BILL,   S.    1446 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Hon- 
orable Mark  O.  Hatfield.  Governor  of 
Oregon,  supplied  his  comments  and  those 
of  the  Oregon  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee yesterday  on  the  subject  of  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  National  Wild 
Rivers  System  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  wire  be  set  forth  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Salem,  Orec  , 
January  IS,  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

State  of  Oregon  warmly  supports  wild 
river  concept  of  S,  1446.  In  discussion  today 
our  natural  resources  committee  mEule 
the  following  suggestions:  Importance  and 
uniqueness  of  Rogue  River  warrants  separate 
bill.  If  separate  bill  not  feasible;  (1 )  Either 
reduce  present  upstream  boundary  to  Rob- 
ertson Bridge  and  present  downstream 
boundary  to  Lobster  Creek,  or  (2)  reduce 
from  75  to  50  percent  present  public  owner- 
ship formula  In  section  4(c)  to  exempt  O.  & 
C.  and  Coos  Bay  wagon  road  lands,  as  well  as 
Forest  Service  and  public  domain  lands  be- 
ing administered  on  sustained  yield  basU 
and  require  advance  consultation  with  local 
advisory  boards  before  any  exchange  allowed 
by  law;  (3)  more  clearly  spell  out  powers  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Secretary  of  In- 
terior In  relation  to  State  Jurisdiction  over 
water,  fish  and  wildlife;  (4)  provide  for  ap- 
pointment of  local  coordinating  committee 
to  represent  county  and  State  Interests  In 
management  of  the  area.  Details  of  amend- 
atory language  which  we  feel  covers  these 
pKjInts  will  follow. 

Mark  O.  HATrrn.D. 

Mr.  President,  the  Governor  of  Oregon 
and  the  Natural  Resources  Committee 
obviously  share  my  deep  concern  over  the 
condemnation  authority  with  respect  to 
the  Rogue  River  wild  river  area  which 
was  contained  in  S.  1446,  as  reported  by 
the  Sermte  Interior  Committee.  The 
above-quoted  wire  expresses  agreement 
with  the  concept  of  the  50  percent  public 
ownership  formula  as  it  relates  to  con- 
demnation cases,  so  I  am  sure  that  these 
Oregon  public  officials  are  highly  pleased 
over  the  action  that  was  taken  yester- 
day under  which  the  Senate  adopted 
the  Church-Morse  50-percent  formula 
amendment. 

In  my  speech  on  the  National  Wild 
Rivers  System  bill  in  the  Senate  on  Janu- 
ary 17  I  referred  to  the  apprehensions 
in  the  State  of  Oregon  over  the  exchange 
authority  that  was  set  forth  in  the  bill 
S.  1446.  as  reported.  The  Governors 
wire  indicates  that  he  and  the  Natural 
Resources  Committee  sha^  e  my  view  that 
O.  &  C.  Forest  Service,  and  public  domain 
lands,  which  are  Important  t-o  our  timber 
sustained  sield  program — including  the 
allowable  cut  aspects  of  that  program — 
should  not  be  made  available  for  ex- 
changee for  private  lands  lying  within 
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the  boundaries  of  the  Rogue  River  wild 
river  area.  We  are  grateful  for  the  fact 
that  O.  It  C.  lands  were  withdrawn  from 
the  exchange  provisions  of  S.  1446,  but 
we  are  still  apprehensive  over  the  fact 
that  exchange  authority  exists  with  re- 
spect to  Forest  Service  and  Federal  public 
domain  lands. 

Although  the  Senate  will  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  act  upon  suggestions  3 
and  4  as  outlined  In  Oovernor  Hatfield's 
wire,  I  trust  that  these  suggestions  will 
be  given  thorough  consideration  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  before  that  committee  takes 
action  on  the  wild  rivers  bill. 


LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  was  very 
pleased  to  receive  recently  a  brochure 
which  sets  forth  the  recommendations 
for  national  action  affecting  higher  edu- 
cation which  was  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land-Grant  Colleges. 

These  reoommendatlons  are  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  me  as  chairman  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, since  they  concern  legislation  which 
will  be  under  consideration  by  my  sub- 
committee In  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead. 

As  an  Oregonlan.  I  am  particularly 
proud  that  the  president-elect  of  the  as- 
sociation Is  my  good  friend.  Dr.  James  H. 
Jensen,  president  of  Oregon  State  Uni- 
versity, which  is  located  at  Corvallls, 
Greg.  I  wish  to  assure  President  Jensen 
and  his  colleagues  that  I,  for  one,  will 
consider  most  carefully  the  recommenda- 
tions which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universi- 
ties and  Land-Grant  Colleges  In  their 
November  meeting.  While  I  cannot 
speak  for  all  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  subcommittee  as  to  the  action  we 
will  take  with  respect  to  these  recommen- 
dations, I  can  assure  him  that  the  rec- 
ommendations and  the  logic  upon  which 
the  recommendations  are  based  will  be 
given  very  careful  and  conscientious  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  materials  appearing  on  pages  4 
through  23  of  the  brochure,  together 
with  the  listing  of  the  members  of  the 
association  which  follows  and  the  ex- 
planatory note  on  Federal  aid  which 
concludes  the  brochure  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

RXCOMICSNOATION        FOB         NATIONAL         ACTION 

AmcTTNO     HiOHKH     Education      by     the 
National    Association    or   Stat*    Univer- 
smn    AND    Lano-Okant    Colleges 
The  National  Aaaoclatlon  of  Stat*  Unlve'- 
■ItlM  and  Land-Orant  Colleges  conststfl  of  97 
State  and   land-grant  unlverattlee   and   col- 
\t%m  located  In  each  of  the  50  SUtea  and 
Puarto   Rico.     Together,    these    Institution* 
grant  mor«  than  one-fourth  of  all  baccalau- 
reate degrMs  and  almost  three-fifths  of  all 
the  doctoral  degrees  awarded  by  American 
InstltuUonc  of  higher  education. 

Pounded  In  1887,  the  association  U  the 
oldest  orfanlcatlon  of  institutions  of  higher 


education  In  this  country.  It  Is  a  completely 
independent  organization  that  determines  Its 
own  policies  and  procedures  by  action  of 
delegates  representing  all  member  institu- 
tions in  annual  convention. 

The  statement  that  follows,  of  jxjllcy  jKisl- 
tiono  concerning  Federal  relations  to  higher 
education,  was  adopted  by  the  association  at 
Its  79th  annual  convention  held  November 
14-17.  1965,  at  Minneapolis.  Ikllnn. 

OFrrcERS 

Chairman  of  the  executive  committee: 
President  David  D.  Henry.  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana. 

President  of  the  association:  President 
Edgar  F.  Shannon,  Jr..  University  of  Virginia, 
Charlottesville. 

President-elect  of  the  iissociatlon  Presi- 
dent James  H  Jensen,  Oregon  Slate  Univer- 
sity, Corvallis. 

Executive  director:  Russell  I.  Thackrey, 
1785  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

I.  support  for  colleges  and  universities  as 

INSTITUTIONS 

The  universities  and  colleges  of  the  United 
States  are  currently  being  called  upon  to  ex- 
pand their  traditional  educational  programs 
in  unprecedented  dimensions  and  to  enter 
new  areas  of  service.  Not  only  are  high  school 
graduating  classes  by  far  the  largest— and 
best  prepared — in  the  history  of  the  country, 
but  also  the  need  for  continuing  education  in 
a  period  of  rapid  change,  lechnologlcal  and 
otherwise,  is  greater  than  ever  before.  So 
is  the  need  for  research  on  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge,  which  is  the  distinctive  character- 
istic of  the  university  and  one  it  is  uniquely 
qualified  to  carry  on. 

Not  to  meet  these  challenges  would  be  to 
prejudice  the  future  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. To  attempt  to  meet  them  quantita- 
tively at  the  sacrifice  of  the  quality  of  edu- 
cational experience  would  be  equally  dis- 
astrous, and  fraudulent  as  well  Universi- 
ties can  and  are  Increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  educational  process  through  research  and 
experimentation  in  many  ways  But  the 
possibilities  here  arc  extremely  limited  in 
terms  of  the  magnitude  of  todays  challenges. 

Financial  needs  and  pressures  are  so  great 
and  resources  so  inadequate  that  universities 
and  colleges  have  been  steadily  increasing 
charges  to  students  at  a  rate  which  indicates 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  present  adult 
generation  to  shirk  the  social  responsibility 
of  educating  the  coming  generations.  Huge 
loan  programs  have  been  created  to  "bridge 
the  gap"  between  family  Incomes  and  college 
costs — a  process  which  throws  those  casts  on 
young  people  at  a  time  when  they  are  estab- 
lishing families  and  can  least  afford  it. 

The  association  has  supported  the  expan- 
sion of  these  programs  and  the  provision  of 
an  Interest-rate  subsidy  for  those  most  in 
need  of  it  to  meet  the  situation  as  it  exists. 
It  has  also  supported  the  "educational  oppor- 
tunity grants"  program  designed  to  help 
those  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the  financial  lad- 
der. Meanwhile,  college  charges  continue  to 
rise  to  the  extent  that  even  the  relatively 
affluent  are  lured  by  proposals  for  Individual 
relief  through  tax  credits  and  similar  devices 
which  benefit  selected  groups  at  the  expense 
of  rising  costs  and  higher  financial  barriers 
for  others. 

The  real  need  is  to  treat  the  disease  rather 
than  Its  symptoms  by  increased  support  for 
our  colleges  and  universities,  through  public 
and  private  channels,  to  enable  them  to  keep 
down  the  charges  to  students  and  their  fami- 
lies. It  is  only  when  these  charges  mount  to 
the  point  of  denying  educational  opportunity 
because  of  limited  family  and  individual  re- 
sources that  the  demand  and  necessity  for 
Individual  financial  relief  rises  to  extreme 
proportions 

Controversy  over  how  college  and  uni- 
versity   operating   costs   may    be   supported 


by  the  Federal  Government  has  continued 
to  divide  ltK>th  educators  and  the  general 
public.  R«cent  adoption  of  this  principle 
In  the  fields  of  medicine  and  public  health 
and  the  century-old  experience  of  the  land- 
grant  Institutions  Indicate  that  methods  can, 
and  Indeed  must,  be  found  to  solve  this  first 
priority  problem.  The  Canadian  experience 
In  Federal  aid  and  the  active  Interest  in 
Federal-State  tax  sharing  for  educational 
and  related  purposee  are  examples  In  point. 
Meanwhile,  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges 
recommends  the  following  revisions  of  well- 
established  programs  which  help  keep  down 
the  rising  cost  of  college  to  students: 

1.  General  aid  for  academic  facilities,  (a) 
Grants:  The  association  commends  the  89th 
Congress  for  removing  categorical  limitations 
on  aid  for  academic  facilities  and  for 
doubling  authorizing  funds  available  for 
matching  grants  for  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate facilities.  It  strongly  recommends  that 
the  Federal  portion  of  matching  grants  be 
raised  to  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  such 
facllltieB.  Special  attention  should  be  given 
to  encouraging  the  removal  and  replacement, 
or  expansion  and  modernization,  of  obsolete 
facilities  which  make  for  inefficient  use  of 
space  urgently  needed  for  enrollment  expan- 
sion. Funding  authorization  and  appropria- 
tions should  be  Increased  in  order  to  reflect 
the  Increased  Federal  percentage  participa- 
tion, and  the  expanded  program  of  badly 
needed  facilities  construction  this  will  make 
possible. 

The  grant  program  should  continue  to  be 
based  on  the  premise  that  substantial  expan- 
sion of  enrollment  capacity  within  the  con- 
text of  maintenance  of  quality  of  instruc- 
tion Is  the  fundamental  Justification  for  this 
program  of  facilities  aid. 

2.  College  housing  loan  program:  Perhaps 
no  action  of  the  89th  Congress  has  longer 
range  significance  for  the  good  of  higher 
education  than  Its  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  living  costs  are  a  substantial  proportion 
of  college  costs,  and  Its  conversion  of  the 
college  housing  loan  program  from  one 
which  yielded  a  profit  to  the  Treasury  after 
all  costs  were  paid,  to  one  in  which  a  very 
modest  subsidy  Is  provided  students  through 
the  3  percent  limitation  on  Interest  rates. 
The  association  takes  pride  In  its  role,  alone 
among  national  organizations.  In  urging  this 
action  which  will  be  of  particular  benefit  to 
students  in  relatively  small  residential  col- 
leges. 

The  association  recommends : 

I  a)  That  a  careful  survey  of  anticipated 
loan  needs  at  the  present  rate  be  made  and 
the  authorization  be  Increased  accordingly. 
Any  system  of  "rationing"  loan  funds  In- 
evitably penalizes  students  for  attending  a 
particular  type  of  institution.  The  revolving 
fund  should  at  all  times  be  available  to  fund 
new  loans. 

(b)  That  in  the  various  studies  underway 
as  to  possible  conversion  of  direct  Federal 
lending  programs  to  private  sources,  careful 
attention  be  paid  to  the  educational  Impact 
(i.e.,  the  increase  or  decrease  of  etTective  edu- 
cational opportunity)  of  resulting  programs, 
n.  direct  support  or  graduate   instruction 

AND    research 

1.  Graduate  fellowships — Aid  to  graduate 
schools:  Much  has  been  done  through  the 
graduate  fellowship  program  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  and  through  those 
administered  by  other  Federal  agencies  to 
remove  the  economic  barriers  to  graduate 
education  for  students  of  high  ability  and  to 
make  pKissible  expansion  of  graduate  pro- 
grams in  new  areas.  The  1964  amendments 
to  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  made 
possible  action  to  assure  that  present  re- 
sources in  existing  graduate  schools  of  high 
quality  be  used.  Two  principles  should  be 
followed  in  administering  the  discreOonary 
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authority  given  the  Commissioner  under  the 
expanded  program : 

(a)  Unused  capacity  of  existing  graduate 
schools  should  be  used  to  the  maximum. 

(b)  Additional  concentration  of  fellow- 
ship holders  In  a  very  few  institutions  should 
be  avoided. 

2.  Facilities  grants  to  graduate  schools: 
We  urge  the  full  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram of  aid  for  graduate  facilities  provided 
In  the  Academic  Facilities  Act.  The  author- 
ized amounts  under  this  heading  should  also 
be  Increased  to  provide  for  Federal  matching 
of  up  to  75  percent  of  facilities  costs,  rather 
than  the  present  one-third. 

3.  Federal  support  of  research :  (a)  Needed, 
a  new  program  of  institutional  support  in  the 
sciences:  Preface.  The  United  States  has 
achieved  within  the  last  two  decades  almost 
revolutionary  advances  In  science  as  a  result 
of  the  rapid  expansion  of  Federal  support  for 
research  activities.  This  advance  has  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  security  of  oui 
Nation  and  Its  economic,  social,  and  material 
progress.  This  support  has  greatly  strength- 
ened both  the  research  and  Instructional 
capacities  of  those  Institutions  participating 
in  Federal  programs,  particularly  at  the 
graduate  level. 

The  expansion  of  support  in  recent  years 
has  been  largely  through  the  project-grant 
and  contract  mechanism.  Despite  its  ac- 
complishments, as  cited  above,  it  has  serious 
deficiencies  when  used  as  the  sole  means  of 
Federal  support  of  scientific  and  related 
activities  of  our  colleges  and  universities. 
The  project-grant  system  Is  highly  effective 
as  a  mechanism  for  enlisting  scientific  re- 
sources of  the  colleges  and  universities  In  the 
solution  of  specific,  short-term  problems  of 
national  concern.  Experience  has  also  shown 
that  It  Is  Inadequate  as  a  means  of  making 
a  national  investment  In  scientific  progress. 
It  Is  now  generally  agreed  that  a  substantial 
program  of  institutional  grants  is  needed  to 
complement,  not  supplant  or  diminish,  pres- 
ent programs.  This  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  essential  Integrity  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities as  such,  and  to  enable  additional 
institutions  to  develop  the  capacity  to  con- 
tribute more  effectively  to  the  achievement 
of  national  goals  and  objectives. 

The  proposed  program:  To  satisfy  this 
need,  the  association  proposes  a  national 
institutional  grants  program  for  the  supjjort 
of  deduction  and  research  In  the  sciences, 
engineering,  and  mathematics  In  the  colleges 
and  universities  on  the  basis  of  a  three-part 
formula. 

In  this  proposed  program: 

( 1 )  One-third  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  program  would  be  distributed  to  the 
institutions  as  a  graduated  percentage  of  the 
total  amount  of  project  awards  received  by 
them  from  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education.  We  suggest  that  the 
formula  be  so  designed  that  all  Institutions 
receive  100  percent  of  the  first  »30,000  of 
this  baae  and  that  no  institution  receive 
more  than  $300,000  In  any  one  year. 

(2 1  One-third  of  the  funds  would  first 
be  divided  among  the  several  States  In  pro- 
portion to  the  relative  number  of  high  school 
graduates  In  the  States  and  then  reallocated 
by  the  responsible  Federal  agency  among 
the  colleges  and  universities  within  a  single 
State  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  under- 
graduate semester  credit-hours  taught  by 
each  in  accredited  programs  of  instruction  In 
the  physical,  biological,  and  social  sciences, 
engineering,  and   mathematics. 

(3 1  Finally,  one-third  would  be  allocated 
to  the  institutions  In  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  advanced  degrees  (both  masters  and 
doctor)  awarded  by  each  Institution  during 
the  immediately  previous  3  years  In  the 
physical,  biological,  social  sciences,  engineer- 
ing, and  mathematics. 


We  suggest  that  the  program  be  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
with  the  counsel  and  guidance  of  a  National 
University  Science  Council  composed  of  one 
representative  from  each  of  the  following 
national  associations  representing  institu- 
tions of  higher  education:  American  Council 
on  Education,  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges,  As- 
sociation of  American  Universities,  Associa- 
tion of  American  Colleges,  Association  of 
State  Colleges  and  Universities,  and  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Junior  Colleges.  The 
Directors  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  would  serve 
ex-offlclo. 

Institutions  may  be  required  to  report  on 
their  use  of  the  funds.  They  would  be  en- 
couraged to  anticipate  future  funding  in 
order  to  design  long-range  plans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  research  and  educational  pro- 
grams In  the  sciences  emphasizing  the 
achievement  of  national  goals  and  objectives 
such  as  the  expansion  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  Improvement  In  the  quality  of 
the  programs  offered. 

Used  In  conjunction  with  present  types  of 
support,  this  program  would,  we  believe,  pro- 
vide a  sound  mechanism  for  Investing  In  the 
development  of  the  Nation's  potential  for 
scientific  progress. 

A  more  extended  Justification  for  this  pro- 
gram, citing  findings  of  congressional  com- 
mittees, other  study  groups,  and  actions  of 
Federal  agencies,  Is  available  from  the  asso- 
ciation. 

(b)  Indirect  costs  of  research:  The  asso- 
ciation commends  the  89th  Congress  for  its 
rejognltlon  of  the  fact  that  so-called  indi- 
rect costs  of  research  are  real  costs  which, 
unless  fully  reimbursed  by  the  sponsors  of 
research  constitute  a  serious  drain  on  re- 
sources of  our  universities  which  are  needed 
for  performing  their  other  functions  both  of 
Instruction  and  of  carrying  on  research  in 
areas  for  which  Federal  support  is  limited 
or  lacking.  The  additional  funding  needed 
to  Implement  the  new  pwUcy  without  cutting 
back  on  the  volume  of  research  supported 
should  be  provided  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. 

ni.  federal  action  fob  specialized 

KDUCATIONAL     PURPOSES 

1.  Education  In  health-related  fields:  The 
association  commends  the  89th  Congress  for 
its  recognition  of  the  need  for  substantial 
programs  of  support  for  education,  extension 
activities,  and  library  services  In  health-re- 
lated fields.  Legislation  providing  aid  lor 
the  operation  of  educational  programs,  for 
library  services,  for  scholarship  support, 
for  expansion  of  educational  facilities,  and  for 
regional  cooiieratlve  efforts  for  continuing 
education  and  the  dissemination  of  the  most 
advanced  medical  knowledge  will  make  sub- 
stantial contributions  toward  the  expansion 
of  professional  education  In  these  areas. 
However,  we  note  with  concern  the  omission 
of  schools  of  veterinary  medicine  and  phar- 
macy from  the  list  of  those  eligible  for  aid 
under  these  various  programs  and  urge  cor- 
rective legislation  to  end  this  discrimina- 
tion against  two  of  the  major  health-related 
fields.  The  veterinary  and  pharmaceutical 
professions  are  vitally  Involved  in  the  preser- 
vation of  human  health  and  should  share 
fully  with  other  health-related  fields  in  Fed- 
eral programs  for  aid  in  the  training  of 
professional  personnel. 

2.  Increased  Federal  support  for  the  hu- 
manities and  arts:  Establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities is  a  welcome  step  toward  correct- 
ing the  Imbalance  which  has  long  existed 
between  Federal  support  of  these  Important 
areas  and  that  for  science  and  related  fields. 
We  reiterate  our  belief  that  the  emphasis 
of  the  new  Foundation  should  be  heavily 
on  support  of  Institutional  programs  in  the 


humanities,  rather  than  the  individual 
project-grant  system,  the  deficiencies  of 
which  are  so  apparent  today.  There  is  room 
and  need  for  both,  but  we  should  learn  from 
experience,  rather  than  repeat  the  errors  of 
the  past. 

3.  ROTC  programs  and  facilities — (ai  Need 
for  clear  agreement  on  policies:  The  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps  programs  conducted 
by  the  several  armed  services  in  cooperation 
with  the  colleges  and  universities  of  this 
country  have  long  t>een  the  chief  source  of 
officer  personnel,  both  regular  and  reserve. 
While  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
several  armed  tervlces  have  repeatedly  as- 
serted their  great  Interest  in  these  programs 
and  their  desire  to  Increase  the  productivity 
of  qualified  officers  from  these  sources,  the 
association  Is  concerned  over  the  recent  Im- 
position of  advanced-course  enrollment 
quotas  without  prior  consultation  with 
established  advisory  committees;  with  other 
actions  similarly  taken  without  appropriate 
consultation:  and  with  Inconsistent  policies 
among  the  several  services,  particularly  the 
Army  and  Air  Force.  All  these  are  the  source 
of  difficulties  In  effective  operation  of  the 
programs  on  the  campus  and  raise  questions 
as  to  whether  the  actions  and  policies  are 
compatible  with  the  stated  neeil  for  sub- 
stantial increase  In  production  of  qualified 
officers  through  ROTC  to  fill  national  secu- 
rity requirements.  That  this  Is  so  at  a  time 
of  substantial  expansion  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices Is  most  unfortunate.  The  association 
urges  discussions  between  Department  of 
Defense  officials  and  representatives  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  to  resolve  these 
difficulties  and  arrive  at  a  clear  statement  of 
policies  and  commitments  with  respect  to 
the  ROTC  programs  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 

(b)  Financing  ROTC  programs:  CoUeget 
and  universities  have  for  many  years  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  support  of 
ROTC  programs.  The  cost  of  this  continues 
to  be  burdensome  on  many  campuses.  The 
association  continues  to  recommend  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  provide  more  ade- 
quate assistance  to  colleges  and  universities 
in  financing  these  costs. 

(c)  Faculty  privileges  for  ROTC  staffs: 
By  mutual  agreement  with  the  armed  serv- 
ices, colleges  and  universities  have  long 
recognized  military  {personnel  assigned  to 
campuses  in  connection  with  the  ROTC 
program  as  members  of  their  faculty  and 
staffs.  The  association  recommends  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  continue  to  allow 
military  personnel  assigned  to  colleges  and 
universities  to  participate  in  those  fringe 
benefits,  pertinent  to  them,  which  are  reg- 
ularly available  to  the  faculty  and  staffs  of 
the  various  colleges  and  universities.  Reg- 
ulations clarifying  the  present  confused  situ* 
atlon  should  be  issued  at  an  early  date, 

4.  Educational  research  and  development 
program:  The  association  supports  the 
strengthening  of  the  cooperative  research 
program  and  the  establishment  of  regional 
development  centers  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  which  offer  the  prospect  of  under- 
girding  educational  practice  with  the  re- 
search knowledge  and  tested  leadership 
essential  to  progress.  Attention  should  be 
drawn  particularly  to  the  Important  func- 
tions of  higher  educational  institutions  in 
these  programs,  both  In  affording  the  essen- 
tial scholarly  resources  for  significant  edu- 
cational research  and  In  supplying,  through 
the  development,  programs,  continuing  study 
of  the  factors  of  sound  change  in  education 
and  Improved  training  of  e<lucatlonal  leaders 
for  the  future.  The  strengthening  of  the 
regular  programs  of  colleges  and  universities 
In  educational  research  and  training  may 
prove  to  be  as  Important  to  future  results  a« 
presently  appealing  Innovations  In  the 
schools. 

5.  Research  In  agriculture  and  related 
fields:  The  cooperative  program  of  research 
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In  agrlc\tltur«  and  related  fields  between  the 
Federal  Oovemment  and  the  land-grant  In- 
•tltutlona  hae  been  conaplcuoxialy  Bucceuful 
both  In  Its  result*  and  in  the  absences  from 
the  relationship  of  many  of  the  problems 
which  characterize  government-university 
raUtlonahlpe  in  other  areas,  where  the 
emphasis  Is  on  project  rather  than  univer- 
sity orientation.  Federal  support  of  the  pro- 
gram has  in  recent  years  lagged  substantially 
behind  rising  costs,  requiring  the  States  to 
carry  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  costs 
of  even  maintaining  an  ongoing  program 
without  needed  expansion.  Perhaps  the  fun- 
damental cause  of  this  unhappy  situation  is 
the  fact  that  the  consuming  public,  now  sub- 
stantially concentrated  in  urban  areas,  is 
not  aware  that  the  major  benefits  of  agri- 
cultural research  flow  to  the  consumer  In 
terms  of  relatively  lower  costs  and  Improved 
quality. 

The  ample  supply  of  food  and  fiber  In  this 
country  has  both  provided  for  our  own  pop- 
ulation and  helped  us  contribute  materially 
to  the  stability  of  the  free  world.  With  our 
own  rapidly  increasing  population  we  must 
not.  Indeed  we  dare  not,  relax  our  research 
effort*  in  the  areas  of  agriculture,  home 
economics,  forestry,  and  related  fields.  Sub- 
stantially Increased  Federal  support  of  these 
activities  is  required  to  bring  the  sources  of 
cooperative  support  into  balance.  We  com- 
mend the  89th  Congress  for  moving  in  this 
direction. 

6.  Eatabllahment  of  new  Federal  degree- 
granting  authority  and  institutions:  In  re- 
cent years,  many  efforts  have  been  made, 
some  successfully,  to  authorize  the  granting 
of  advanced  academic  degrees  by  Federal 
agencies  or  establishments.  We  believe  these 
efforts  arise  from  basic  confusion  as  to  the 
nature  of  a  university,  the  significance  and 
meaning  of  the  academic  degree,  and  the 
r«80urcea  of  the  non-Federal  academic 
eetabllahment. 

The  baaic  characteristic  of  the  university 
a«  a  center  for  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge is  one  of  free  inquiry,  free  exchange  of 
the  rwulta  of  reaearch  with  other  scholars 
in  the  field,  and  free  criticism.  Another 
characterlstie  is  the  opportunity  offered  for 
educating  young  men  and  women  in  the 
procesM*  and  methods  of  research.  The  ad- 
vanced academic  degree  is  a  recognition  of 
educational  attainment  and  research  accom- 
plishment under  conditions  of  free  inquiry, 
free  exchange  of  resulU.  and  freedom  of 
criticism.  Its  use  by  agencies  or  institutions 
which  are  not  and  cannot  become  universi- 
ties In  tbla  sense  of  the  term  is  a  misuse 
which  la  both  undesirable  and  unnecessary. 

To  clartty  the  situation,  it  is  necessary 
to  point  out  that  the  proposals  for  new  de- 
gree-granting authority  by  nonuniversitiee 
arise  from  two  basically  different  needs  of 
the  Federal  establislunent : 

(a)  Recruitment  for  specialised  programs: 
ICany  proposals  for  new  Federal  academies 
stem  from  the  difficulties  of  Federal  agencies 
In  recruiting  new  employees.  Examples  are 
the  l*ortf(n  Semce  of  the  State  Department, 
the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
the  Federal  research  agencies,  and  the 
medical  services  of  the  Armed  Forces.  There 
is  no  lack  of  institutions  qualified  to  offer 
the  educational  programs  to  meet  these 
needs.  If  the  inducements  of  subsidised  ed- 
ucation and  advance  coounltment  to  Federal 
servloe  are  needed,  theee  can  be  provided 
muoh  more  economically  and  efficiently 
throuth  scba'arsUp  programs  at  non-Federal 
InstltutlODs  than  by  the  creation  of  new 
Federal  academies.  The  ROTC  programs  of 
the  armed  serrloes.  the  specialised  military 
medical  procnuns  being  operated  through 
dvlUan  medical  schools,  etc..  are  examples 
which  might  be  adapted  to  other  programs 
if  and  as  the  need  Is  demonstrated.  We  also 
believe  it  desirable  that  the  Federal  eatab- 
Ushment  be  staffed  by  persons  from  a  wide 


variety   of  academic   Institutions  truly   rep- 
resentative of  this  country. 

(b)  Needs  of  In-house  education:  There 
are  many  Instances  in  which  It  is  essential 
that  Federal  agencies  provide  educational 
axid  training  programs  for  their  employees. 
Qovernmental  activities  In  which  the  subject 
matter  is  highly  classified  or  in  which  ele- 
ments of  military  doctrine  or  established  gov- 
ernmental policy  are  Involved  may  require 
spoclal  In-house  education  Neither  the  ne- 
cessity nor  the  quality  of  such  programs  Is 
questioned.  The  Issue  is  whether  or  not  an 
academic  degree,  ai.d  particularly  an  ad- 
vanced degree.  Is  appropriate  as  an  evidence 
of  successful  completion  of  this  education. 
We  believe  It  is  not.  The  academic  degree 
represents,  and  should  continue  to  represent, 
advanced  study  done  In  an  environment  of 
free  inquiry  by  both  faculty  and  students, 
freedom  of  expression,  and  freedom  to  pub- 
lish results  for  the  benefit  of  the  academic 
community.  The  academic  community  has 
established  standards  by  which  the  exist- 
ence of  these  conditions  may  be  Judged  and 
their  violation  brought  to  public  attention. 
It  Is  doubtful  that  these  conditions  can  be 
met  In  programs  in  which  an  employer- 
employee  or  commander-subordinate  rela- 
tionship exists,  and  It  is  certain  they  cannot 
be  met  when  highly  classified  subject  matter 
Is  involved  To  say  this  in  no  way  reflects 
on  the  Importance  and  necessity  of  these  pro- 
grams or  the  qualifications  and  motives  of 
those  conducting  them,  it  is  simply  to  say 
that  other  forms  of  recognition  of  accom- 
pUshment,  rather  than  the  academic  degree, 
should  be  used.  Where  conditions  exist,  or 
are  created,  which  make  it  possible  for  uni- 
versities to  assume  responsibility  for  needed 
educational  programs,  universities  should  co- 
operate with  Government  In  offering  them 
and  In  awarding  the  academic  degree  as  ap- 
propriate. But  we  reiterate  that  If  condi- 
tions do  not  permit  the  awarding  of  the 
academic  degree  by  universities  operating  In 
the  best  tradition  of  the  university.  It  should 
not  be  conferred. 

7.  Proposal  for  research  centers  independ- 
ent of  universities.  While  this  association 
recognizes  that  the  problems  of  research  in 
an  extremely  limited  number  of  areas  may 
require  the  establishment  of  research  centers 
away  from  the  site  of  a  umverslty.  we  be- 
Ueve  that  such  action  by  Federal  or  State 
governments  should  be  taken  only  when  its 
necessity  is  unequivocally  established.  We 
believe  graduate  education  of  high  quality  is 
Inseparable  from  basic  research,  that  basic 
research  fiourlshes  best  In  the  atmosphere 
of  a  university,  and  that  any  national  poUcy 
of  encouraging  the  establishment  of  new 
basic  research  institutes  that  are  not  uni- 
versity-related would  be  seriously  detrimen- 
tal to  both  basic  research  and  graduate  edu- 
cation. 

8.  Land-grant  teaching  funds.  Morrill- 
Nelson  Act:  In  the  10  years  since  the  last 
revision  and  expansion  of  the  authorization 
for  annual  grants  for  further  endowment 
of  instruction  in  the  land-grant  institutions 
there  has  been  continued  inflation  and  sub- 
stantial population  growth.  The  net  result 
is  that  the  purchasing  power  represented 
by  these  funds  has  decreased  while  demands 
have  increased.  The  association  supports 
the  expansion  of  the  authorization  under 
this  legislation  to  take  account  of  inflation 
and  population  growth  over  the  past  decade, 
nr.  Am  to  individuai-s  in  obtaimino  a  collkgx 
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The  most  effective  and  most  urgently 
needed  form  of  aid  to  individuals  in  obtain- 
ing a  college  education  is  a  program  of  sup- 
port for  educational  Institutions  which  will 
enable  them  to  keep  charges  to  students 
law.  Much  of  the  present  demand  and 
need  for  individual  assistance  in  financing 
college  costs  stems  from  failure  to  recognize 
and  act  on  this  fact.    The  association,  how- 


ever, recognizing  the  necessity  of  dealing 
with  situations  as  they  exist  while  working 
toward  more  fundamental  solutions,  com- 
mends the  Congress  for  greatly  expanding 
access  to  student  loans  at  reasonable  carry- 
Ing  charges,  for  its  expansion  of  the  work- 
study  program,  and  for  its  provision  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  grants  specifically  de- 
signed to  help  the  most  needy  gain  access 
to  higher  education. 

i.  Federal  scholarships:  The  association 
continues  to  oppose  a  general  Federal  schol- 
arship program  (a)  in  the  absence  of  evi- 
dence that  it  would  In  fact  assure  college 
attendance  for  an  appreciable  number  of 
students  who  cannot  now  enroll  under  exist- 
ing programs  and  (b)  in  view  of  the  higher 
priority  needs  for  other  forms  of  Federal  aid 
to  education. 

We  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
neither  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  nor  any 
other  agency,  public  or  private,  has  spon- 
sored needed  research  on  the  key  question  of 
the  talent  loss  between  high  school  and  col- 
lege in  terms  of  ability  and  financial  re- 
sources on  a  State-by-state  basis.  The  per- 
centage of  high  school  graduates  attending 
college  by  States  apparently  varies  from  as 
high  as  81  percent  to  as  low  as  31  percent. 
Some  relatively  high  Income  States  are  low 
in  college  attendance,  and  some  relatively 
low  income  States  are  relatively  high.  Na- 
tional figures  or  even  regional  figures  on 
talent  loss  between  high  school  and  college 
tell  us  little  about  where  and  why  this  oc- 
curs, or  what  type  of  action  is  needed  to 
correct  it. 

If  talent  loss  were  relatively  tmiformly  dis- 
tributed among  the  States,  a  national  pro- 
gram with  State  allocations  would  seem  to 
be  one  possible  answer.  If  the  loss  Is  concen- 
trated In  relatively  high-income  States  which 
have  done  little  to  provide  educational  op- 
portunity, another  form  of  action  Is  Indi- 
cated. To  the  extent  it  occurs  beoause  cer- 
tain States  have  made  a  strong  effort  to  make 
opportunity  available  but  lack  the  income 
base  to  do  so  effectively,  still  other  solutions 
suggest  themselves.  A  sound  informational 
basis  for  making  these  Judgments  Is  badly 
needed.  Despite  these  many  reservations,  the 
association  believes  that  a  national  scholar- 
ship program  is  preferable  to  the  tax -credit 
approach,  discussed  below,  which  has  been 
aptly  characterized  as  an  upside  down  schol- 
arship, giving  the  most  aid  to  those  with 
relatively  less  need,  and  penalizing  those 
most  in  need  of  assistance. 

2.  Tax  credit  and  related  proposals:  Pro- 
posals for  a  direct  deduction  from  Income 
taxes  owed  the  Federal  Government  because 
of  tuition  and  required  fees  paid  colleges  and 
universities  have  attracted  substantial  sup- 
fx>rt  because  of  several  assimiptions.  The 
first  is  that  they  will  provide  relief  to  hard- 
pressed  parents.  A  second  is  that  they  pro- 
vide a  way  around  the  problems  related  to 
direct  Federal  aid  to  nonpublic  institutions. 
and  would,  therefore,  provide  for  a  substan- 
tial flow  of  Federal  tax  dollars  to  theee  and 
other  institutions.  A  third  is  that  they  are 
so  devised  as  sharply  to  limit  or  eliminate  aid 
to  the  most  affluent,  and  give  the  greatest  aid 
to  those  in  lower  income  brackets  (though 
admittedly  none  at  all  to  those  who  pay  no 
Income  tax).  The  first  two  assumptions  are 
obviously  contradictory.  If  institutions  raise 
fees  to  collect  tax  dollars,  parents  will  get  no 
relief.  IX  parents  get  substantial  relief,  insti- 
tutions will  not  be  aided.  The  third  assump- 
tion la  untrue.  Despite  limitations  on  bene- 
fits in  terms  of  gross  taxable  Income,  the 
chief  bill  before  Congress  allows  families 
vrlth  taxable  Incomes  in  excess  of  $50,000  to 
receive  some  benefits,  those  with  capital 
gains  incomes  well  in  excess  of  that  amount 
to  receive  some  benefits,  and  those  with  in- 
comes chiefly  from  tax-exempt  sources  to 
benefit  without  limitation  as  to  total,  as 
compared  to  taxable.  Income. 
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Although  percentage  benefits  are  higher 
for  lower  income  families,  dollar  benefits 
are  clearly  higher  as  Incomes  rise  up  to 
$25,000.  while  benefits  to  those  with  lower 
incomes  steadily  decrease  to  the  vanishing 
point.  Tills  association  has  consistently  sup- 
ported legislation  giving  Federal  aid  eqiiita- 
bly  to  both  public  and  nonpublic  institutions 
of  higher  education.  It  views  the  tax-credit 
proposal  as  inequitable  from  every  stand- 
point, and  unsound  from  the  standpoints  of 
fiscal  policy,  educational  policy,  and  nation- 
al policy  in  general.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  ably  stated  the  objections  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  fiscal  jxiUcy.  Propo- 
nents of  this  legislation  have  made  it  clear 
that  Its  essential  purp>ose  is  to  give  tax  sup- 
port to  educational  Institutions  proportional. 
to  some  extent  at  least,  to  the  fees  charged 
students.  Since  the  fees  would  have  to  be 
raised  to  provide  the  additional  income  de- 
sired, the  benefit  would  fiow  to  the  college, 
not  the  taxpayer.  To  the  extent  that  fees 
are  raised,  students  from  low-income  fami- 
lies would  find  their  educational  costs  in- 
creased rather  than  decreased.  Institutions 
with  low  tuition  charges  would  be  placed 
under  pressure  to  Increase  them  in  order  to 
collect  Federal  aid  by  this  route.  Institu- 
tions which  wish  to  engage  in  discriminatory 
practices  and  still  enjoy  Federal  support 
would  be  encouraged  to  do  so. 

This  association  takes  the  ix>sltlon  that. 
to  the  extent  that  Congress  finds  It  in  the 
national  Interest  to  provide  either  general  or 
specific-piu-pose  support  from  public  funds 
for  institutions  of  higher  education,  ways 
can  and  should  be  found  for  doing  this 
which  retain  the  principles  of  public  ac- 
countability for  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds,  which  are  fiscally  and  educationally 
sound,  and  which  do  not  In  their  operation 
(iiscrimlnate  against  large  groups  of  students 
and  Institutions.  The  tax-credit  approach 
does  not  meet  these  standards. 

3.  Work-study  program:  The  association 
was  first  among  national  organizations  in 
higher  education  to  support  enactment  of 
a  work-study  program  for  college  students. 
and  welcomes  the  expansion  of  the  program, 
Inaugurated  through  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act,  by  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
It  notes,  however,  that  some  institutions  are 
finding  it  extremely  difficult  to  meet  both 
the  objective  of  Increasing  opportunity  for 
student  employment  and  that  of  applying 
Federal  minimum-wage  standards  of  all  such 
employment,  as  is  administratively  required. 
If  both  objectives  are  to  be  reached,  a  higher 
proportion  of  Federal  investment,  as  con- 
trasted with  institutional  investment,  in  the 
program  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  a  drain 
on  Institutional  resources  needed  for  other 
purposes. 

4.  Economic  Opportunity  Act :  Member  in- 
stitutions are  playing  an  important  role  in 
many  phases  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  and  wish  to  do  so  with  maximum  effec- 
tiveness. At  present,  means  of  consultation 
and  communication  to  this  end  leave  much 
to  be  desired. 

v.   DISCRIMINATION      IN      THK       T7SX      Or      PUBLIC 
FUNDS    rOB    IDUCATIONAI.     PtTKPOSES 

Member  institutions  of  the  association  be- 
lieve that  public  pollciee  against  discrimina- 
tion in  the  use  of  public  funds  for  educa- 
tional purposes  should  apply  equally  to  their 
use  by  all  types  of  educational  institutions, 
public  and  private.  They  note  with  regret 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  does  not 
uniformly  apply  this  standard,  because  of 
the  failure  to  Include  provision  against  dis- 
crimination because  of  religion  in  title  VI 
of  this  act.  wliich  applies  to  nonpublic  as 
well  as  public  colleges  and  universities.  They 
also  note  that  title  IV  of  the  act,  which  re- 
quires a  survey  of  the  extent  of  discrimina- 
tion In  education  to  be  made  by  the  V.B. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  applies  only  to 
pubUc  institutions  at  all  levels,  and  not  to 


discrimination  In  the  use  of  public  funds  by 
other  institutions  receiving  them. 

It  is  therefore  our  piosition  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  should  be  amended  to  ban  use  of 
public  funds  by  Institutions  which  discrimi- 
nate in  the  admission  of  students  or  employ- 
ment of  staff  because  of  religion,  and  that 
pending  such  amendment  new  educational 
legislation  providing  for  the  use  of  tax  funds 
for  education  contain  provision  against  use 
for  purposes  of  discrimination  because  of 
religion.  If  there  is  reasonable  ground  for 
exception  to  this  rule,  such  as  might  be  In- 
volved In  programs  of  a  public  welfare  rather 
than  an  essentially  educational  character — 
such  as  the  school  lunch  program — they 
should  be  made  by  explicit  exemption  from 
the  general  rule. 

VI.    DISCLAIMER    ArriDAVTTS 

Member  institutions  of  the  association 
have  consistently  opposed  the  requirement 
of  negative  disclaimer  affidavits,  or  certifi- 
cates of  nonsub version  as  a  requirement  for 
individuals  taking  part  in  nonsensltlve  Fed- 
eral programs.  Such  requirements  should 
not  tMB  confused,  as  they  often  are.  with  af- 
firmative statements  of  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  and  Its  institutions  which  may  be 
properly  required  of  those  entering  posts  of 
public  trust.  The  association  welcomes  the 
recent  trend  toward  relaxation  or  elimina- 
tion of  such  negative  requirements.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  while  they  Involve  ex- 
tensive paperwork  and  recordkeeping  and 
are  a  constant  source  of  friction  and  con- 
troversy, they  have  no  affirmative  values. 

VII.    EXTENDING    THE    RESOtTRCES    OF    HIGHtR 
EDUCATION    BETOND    THE    CAMPUS 

Through  title  I  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  the  State  Technical  Services  Act. 
the  Regional  Medical  Programs  Act,  and  title 
VIII  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964,  the  Congress 
recognized  the  urgent  need  for  Federal  aid 
to  make  available  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
campus  the  great  resources  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  In  the  solution  of  problems 
of  truly  national  concern. 

Through  expansion  of  programs  of  con- 
tinuing education  and  extension  authorized 
by  these  and  earlier  acts,  imlversltles  wiU 
be  enabled  to  bring  their  unique  resources  to 
bear,  among  other  things,  on  the  needs  of 
communities  for  assistance  In  solving  the 
multiple  problems  associated  with  rapid 
urbanization,  technological  unemployment, 
the  needs  of  business  and  industry  for  ef- 
fective access  to  and  utilization  of  research 
information  resulting  from  our  great  Federal 
programs,  and  needs  of  professionals  in  the 
health  fields  for  the  most  advanced  knowl- 
edge and  equipment  basic  to  improved  serv- 
ices to  their  patients — the  American  i>eople. 

Organized  labor  has  long  ahovra  its  appre- 
ciation off  the  importance  of  education  both 
by  financing  programs  for  its  members  and 
by  giving  wholehearted  support  to  publicly 
and  privately  supported  educational  pro- 
grams. The  new  legislation  should  make 
education  much  more  widely  available  to 
workers,   both   organized    and   unorganized. 

The  enactment  of  these  new  programs  was 
made  possible  to  a  substantial  extent  by  the 
example  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice through  more  than  half  a  century  of 
highly  successful  cooperative  relationships 
between  universities  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  competence  and  experience 
of  this,  the  largest  single  adult-education 
activity  in  this  country,  should  be  fully 
and  appropriately  utilized  in  these  new  pro- 
grams. The  Presidential  Advisory  Com- 
mittee which  is  asked  to  recommend  more 
effective  methods  of  coordinating  Federal 
involvement  in  university-related  extension 
programs  must  give  careful  attention  to  the 
necessity  for  strengthening  existing  pro- 
grams while  rapidly  expanding  the  total 
range  of  university-related  services  available 
to  the  public. 


Members  of  the  association  pledge  their 
wholehearted  support  and  cooperation  to 
make  these  programs  as  effective  els  pyossible. 
and  recommend  full  authorized  funding  of 
title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966. 
the  State  Technical  Services  Act.  the 
Regional  Medical  Programs  Act,  and  title 
V^II  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964. 

Our  member  institutions,  with  long  ex- 
perience in  operation  of  extension  and  con- 
tinuing education  programs,  are  fully  aware 
of  the  necessity  for  using  qualified  pyeople 
to  maximum  effectiveness  and  of  avoiding 
duplication  and  overlapping  of  effort.  We 
ore  concerned  at  the  tendency  in  legislation 
to  interpose  new  State  agencies,  without  ex- 
perience in  university-related  extension  and 
continuing  education  programs,  between 
the  responsible  Federal  agency  and  col- 
leges and  universities  which  will  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  successful  program  operation 
and  which  are  already  charged  by  their 
respective  States  with  statewide  or  regional 
responsibilities  for  making  university  re- 
sources effectively  available  to  the  people. 
We  shall  exert  every  effort  to  make  the  new 
programs  effective,  and  on  the  b«i8lB  of  ex- 
perience to  offer  constructive  suggestions 
for  change  if  these  are  found  necessary. 

VIII.    HUMANE      TREATMENT      OF      EXPERIMENTAL 
ANIMALS 

During  the  past  decade,  much  progress 
has  been  made  by  all  scientific  personnel  in 
providing  adequate  care  of  experimental 
animals.  In  recent  years  several  legisla- 
tive prop>osals  have  been  made  for  Federal 
action  to  assure  humane  treatment  of  ex- 
perimental animals  in  research  projects 
wholly  or  partially  financed  by  Federal 
funds.  Nearly  all  these  proposals  would 
impose  restrictions  that  would  seriously 
impede  progress  in  biological  and  medical 
research.  Nor  would  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion correct  the  examples  frequently  cited 
as  Justifying  the  need  for  such  legislation, 
which  are  of  the  care  and  feeding  of  ani- 
mals prior  to  their  sale  for  research  pur- 
poses. We  therefore  oppose  the  passage  of 
restrictive  Federal  legislation  in  this  area, 
while  pledging  our  cooperation  in  affirma- 
tive measures  to  correct  any  evils  which 
may  exist. 

IX.     WATER     RESOURCES 

The  association  commends  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  for  the  excellent  way  in  which 
the  Water  Resources  Research  Act  of  1964 
has  been  implemented  through  its  title  I 
provisions.  However,  a  viable  title  II  pro- 
gram is  Judged  to  be  essential  for  full  recdl- 
zation  of  the  goals  of  this  legislation,  and 
the  association  is  concerned  that  such  a  pro- 
gram has  not  come  into  being.  The  reluc- 
tance of  the  executive  branch  to  seek  fund- 
ing for  title  II  in  Its  present  form  is  under- 
stood, and  the  association  has  therefore  ac- 
tively supported  legislation  along  the  lines 
of  Senate  bill  22,  89th  Congress.  1st  session, 
to  clarify  the  procedures  and  institutional 
and  other  participation  called  for  under  title 
n.  It  is  considered  essential,  however,  that 
other  avenues  be  explored  for  making  a  title 
II  program  operative  through  funded 
projects, 

X.    INTERNATIONAL   PROGRAMS 

The  association  expresses  its  appreciation 
to  the  officials  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  and  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  fine  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion that  continues  to  improve  the  working 
relationships  with  universities  engaged  in 
technical  assistance  programs  overseas. 

Because  of  the  deep  commitment  of  the 
State  and  land-grant  irutltutions  to  inter- 
national education  and  their  concern  for 
international  development  programs,  the  as- 
sociation was  gratified  by  the  President's 
Smithsonian  bicentennial  statement  outlin- 
ing national  objectives  for  the  achievement 
of  effective  international  educational  coop- 
eration.    The    association   and    its    member 
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Institution*  pledge  their  support  toward  the 
realization  of  theae  objectives.  In  the  con- 
■Ularatlon  of  specific  proposals  to  attain 
ttiem — whetber  by  furtber  Implementation 
of  existing  legislation,  new  legislation,  or 
administrative  action— the  association  urges 
that  recognition  be  given  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  tbree  principles  that  must  underlie 
effective  university  assistance  In  this  and 
other  programs  of  national  Importance : 

1.  Independence  from  political  control: 
The  States  have  generally  recognized  that 
their  public  Institutions  of  higher  education 
must  be  free  of  political  control  if  they  are 
to  make  maximxim  contributions  to  the  edu- 
cation and  welfare  of  the  people.  This  prin- 
ciple Is  no  less  true  in  international  affairs. 

3.  Sustained  financing:  Permanent,  crea- 
tive, and  productive  university  programs  in 
tbe  international  field  require  both  addi- 
tional funds  and  the  assurance  of  long-term 
financial  stability. 

3.  Opportunity  for  experimentation  and  In- 
novation: The  unique  quality  of  university 
participation  in  international  as  well  as 
other  activities  lies  in  the  ability  of  the  In- 
stitutions to  develop  new  Ideas,  to  carry  out 
research,  and  to  adapt  to  local  conditions 
These  cannot  be  accomplished  under  exces- 
sive bureaucratic  control. 

The  association  supported  the  McOovern 
bill  (S.  1213)  in  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Oongress  as  a  useful  mechanism  for  the 
achievement  of  theae  principles  In  one  aspect 
— that  of  development — of  the  broad  inter- 
national program  outlined  by  the  President. 
but  urges  that  increased  support  and  sus- 
tained funding  should  be  made  available  for 
all  aspects  of  International  educational  pro- 
grams. As  noted  above,  we  hope  that  ap- 
propriate and  soundly  designed  legislation 
will  be  introduced  to  achieve  this  objective 
and  that  Congress  will  enact  such  legislation. 
The  association  stands  ready  to  help  in  the 
aohievement  of  this  goal  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. 


NATIOMAI.  AsaOCXATIOIf  OF  Statk  Uktvxbsitikb 
AND  Lano-Okant  COIXXGSa 

Alabama:  Alabama  Agrlciiltural  and  Me- 
chanical College,  Auburn  University,  Univer- 
sity Of  Alabama. 

Alaska:  University  of  Alaska. 

Arlaona:  Arlaona  State  University,  Univer- 
sity of  Aiiaona. 

Arkansas:  Agricultural  Mechanical  and 
Normal  OoUege,  University  of  Arkansas. 

Calif  omla:  UnlTsrslty  of  CUlfomla. 

Oolondo:  Oolorado  State  University,  Uni- 
versity of  Oolarado. 

Oonneotleat:  University  of  Connecticut, 
Conneetlout  Agrlcoltural  Kcperlment  Sta- 
tkn. 

Delaware :  Delaware  State  College,  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware. 

Florida:  Florida  Agrlciiltxiral  and  Me- 
chanical UnlTerslty,  Florida  State  University, 
University  of  Rorida. 

Oecrgla:  Fort  VaUey  State  CoUege.  Georgia 
Institute  of  Ttebnology,  University  of 
Oeorgla. 

Hawaii:  University  of  Hawaii. 

UUbo:  University  of  Idaho. 

IlUnols:  Southern  Illinois  University.  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

Indiana:  Indiana  University,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. 

Iowa :  Iowa  SUte  University,  University  of 
Iowa. 


State  University,  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas. 

Kentucky:  Kentiicky  State  College,  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky. 

Louisiana:  Louisiana  State  University. 
Southern  University. 

Maine:  University  of  Maine. 

Maryland:  Maryland  State  College,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland. 

Maasacbusetts :  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  UnlvCTSlty  of  Massachusetts. 


Michigan:  Michigan  State  University. 
University  of  Michigan,  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Minnesota:    University    of    Minnesota. 

Mississippi:  Alcorn  Agricultural  &  Me- 
chanical CoUege,  Mississippi  State  University, 
University  of  Mississippi. 

Missouri:  Lincoln  University.  University 
of  Missouri. 

Montana:  Montana  State  University,  Uni- 
versity of  Montana. 

Nebraska:    University  of  Nebraska. 

Nevada:  University  of  Nevada 

New  Hampshire:  University  of  New 
Hampshire. 

New  Jersey:   Rutgers,  the  State  University. 

New  Mexico:  New  Mexico  State  University, 
University  of  New  Mexico 

New  York:  Cornell  University.  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York 

North  Carolina:  Agricultural  &  Technical 
College  of  North  Carolina.  North  Carolina 
State  University,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

North  Dakota:  North  Dakota  State  Uni- 
versity,  University   of   North   Dakota. 

Ohio:  Kent  SUte  University.  Miami  Uni- 
versity. Ohio  State  University.  Ohio  Univer- 
sity. 

Oklahoma:  Langston  University.  Okla- 
homa State  University,  University  of  Okla- 
homa. 

Oregon:  Oregon  State  University.  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon. 

Pennsylvania:  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Puerto  Rico:  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Rhode  Island  :  University  of  Rhode  Island. 

South  Carolina:  Clemson  University, 
South  Carolina  State  College.  University  of 
South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota:  South  Dakota  State  Uni- 
versity, State  University  of  South  Dakota. 

Tennessee:  Tennessee  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial State  University.  University  of 
Tennessee. 

Texas:  Prairie  View  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College.  Texas  A.  &  M.  University, 
Texas  Technological  College,  University  of 
Texas. 

Utah :  Utah  State  University.  University  of 
Utah. 

Vermont:   University  of  Vermont. 

Virginia:  University  of  Virginia,  Virginia 
Polyteclinlc  Institute,  Virginia  State  College. 

Washington:  University  of  Washington, 
Washington  State  University. 

West  Virginia :  West  Virginia  University. 

Wisconsin:  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Wyoming:  University  of  Wyoming. 

A  Note  on  Pedekal  Aid 
The  term  "Federal  aid"  ts  commonly  used, 
and  is  used  In  this  document,  as  a  general 
term  covering  all  the  multiplicity  of  puxpoees 
for  which  Federal  funds  flow  to  Institutions 
of  higher  education  or  those  attending  them. 
The  reader  should  keep  In  mind,  however, 
that  the  term  'Federal  aid"  is  inaccurate 
and  misleading  as  applied  to  many  of  these 
programs  Where  the  Federal  Government. 
in  fulfillment  of  a  clearly  defined  and  as- 
serted national  responsibUlty.  uses  the  serv- 
ices, facilities,  and  personnel  of  colleges  and 
universities  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  the 
term  '•Federal  aid"  Is  noi:  applicable.  Indeed 
When  the  payment  for  this  use  Is  inadequate 
to  cover  its  cost,  as  it  frequently  is,  colleges 
and  universities  are  supplying  fiscal  aid  to 
the  National  Government  rather  than  the 
reverse.  Colleges  and  universities  have  a  re- 
sponsibility for  the  national  welfare  which 
exceeds  that  of  most  other  institutions  in  our 
society,  and  on  which  they  are  uniquely  able 
to  discharge.  The  land-grant  and  State  uni- 
vsrsitiee,  whose  founding  was  stimulated  by 
national  action,  have  always  felt  this  re- 
sponsibility with  particular  urgency  and  dis- 
charged it  with  parUcular  pride.    Wlilingnees 


to  give  wholehearted  cooperation  in  programs 
of  national  Importance  should  not,  however, 
obscure  the  fact  that  the  fiow  of  aid,  both 
in  terms  of  accomplishment  and  in  fiscal 
terms,  is  a  two-way  flow.  Cooperation  In  thr 
national  interest  is  a  better  word  for  It. 


PROJECT  HEAD  START  PROGRESS 
IN  OREGON 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
January  3  issue  of  the  publication  of  the 
Oregon  Education  Association  there  ap- 
peared a  most  interesting  and  informa- 
tive article  which  summed  up  the  re- 
sponse of  Oregon  school  districts  to  the 
Project  Head  Start  programs  carried  on 
in  my  State  last  year. 

As  Senators  are  aware,  nationally  diu-- 
ing  1965  some  560,000  youngsters  were 
involved  In  some  13,000  programs  located 
in  2,500  communities.  Nearly  a  million 
parents,  one-half  million  volunteers,  and 
100,000  teachers,  doctors,  dentists,  and 
neighborhood  workers  joined  in  helping 
to  prepare  these  children — nearly  all 
who  came  from  impoverished  families — 
for  school  entrance. 

In  Oregon,  Project  Head  Start  pro- 
vided health,  social  services,  and  pre- 
school learning  experience  for  1,500 
youngsters  smd,  as  the  article  points  out, 
the  cost  of  this  program,  which  came  in 
total  to  $247,355,  was  mostly  underu-rit- 
ten  by  a  $219,317  grant  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Among  the  most  important  findings 
set  forth  in  the  article,  in  my  judgment, 
are  those  which  relate  to  the  medical 
problems  of  these  young  citizens.  It  is 
shocking  to  me  that  "90  percent  of  the 
children  enrolled  in  the  8-week  program 
had  never  had  medical  examinations." 
This  being  so.  it  was  not  surprising  per- 
haps to  find  as  the  result  of  the  medical 
examinations  of  the  children  that  cases 
of  active  tuberculosis  were  discovered, 
that  partially  blind  children  were  foimd 
and  that  there  was  one  instance  of  a 
deaf  child  who  was  previously  incor- 
rectly considered  feebleminded.  It  is 
such  shocking  facts  which  prompt  me 
to  suggest  that  perhaps  the  major  bene- 
fit to  be  derived  from  a  preschool  pro- 
gram such  as  Project  Head  Start  may 
not  be  the  educational  advantage  and 
enrichment  given  to  the  children  them- 
selves, important  as  this  may  be  and  as 
needed  as  this  may  be,  but  rather  it  may 
lie  in  the  fact  that  we  have  been  pro- 
viding a  tool  to  our  dedicated  teachers 
whereby  the  physical  problems  of  the 
children  may  be  early  discovered  so  that 
remedial  action  can  be  taken  in  time  tc 
permit  normal  growth  and  development 

It  is  certainly  my  hope  that  through 
such  activities  in  the  future  as  Project 
Head  Start  and  through  programs  un- 
dertaken by  local  school  districts  in  con- 
nection with  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  that 
we  can  really  obtain  accurate  data  on 
the  incidence  of  physically  handicapped 
so  that  we  can  provide  proper  financing 
to  overcome  these  conditions  which  in- 
terfere with  educational  achievement. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
alluded  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  Oregon  Education  Magazine, 

Jan.  3,  1966) 

Educators  CoNTiUBtrrE  to  Project  Head  Start 

Oregon  public  school  dlstrlcta,  responding 
to  a  nationwide  endeavor  to  help  disadvan- 
taged children  prepare  for  the  adventure  of 
going  to  school,  last  summer  sponsored  32  of 
34  Project  Head  SUrt  programs  held  during 
July  and  August. 

Guided  by  99  professional  persons  and  en- 
rolling an  impressive  army  of  volunteers — 
most  of  them  unpaid,  many  of  them  stu- 
dents— Project  Head  Start  provided  health 
and  social  services  and  preschool  learning 
experience  for  1,500  Oregon  children.  The 
dollar  cost  of  $247,355  was  moeUy  under- 
written by  a  $219,317  grant  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opporttmlty.  created  as  a  result  of 
war  on  poverty  legirlation. 

The  law  that  permits  programs  such  as 
Project  Head  Start  is  not  "education  legis- 
lation." It  is,  as  an  NEA  spokesman  said 
when  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was 
proposed,  "legislation  for  'poor  people.'  "  But 
wherever  children  are  involved,  so  is  edu- 
cation. 

CATCHUP    SOUGHT 

Project  Head  Start  hopes  to  give  children 
who  are  socially  or  economically  disadvan- 
taged an  opportunity  to  catch  up  with  their 
kindergarten  and  first-grade  classmates. 
E^arly  childhood  years  are  the  most  critical 
In  the  poverty  cycle,  175  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington teachers  were  told  at  an  early  sum- 
mer training  session  directed  by  the  National 
University  EJxtenslon  Association. 

Faculty  at  the  6-day  training  session  in- 
cluded specialists  in  preschool  education, 
nutrition,  sociology,  psychology,  medicine, 
dentistry  and  social  work.  The  course  also 
emphasized  methods  of  working  with  volun- 
teers and  social  agencies. 

Project  Head  Start  is  intended  to  help 
children  not  ready  for  "show  and  tell' — they 
have  nothing  to  show  and  are  not  adept  at 
describing  the  things  they  do  know  about. 
Encoiwaglng  speech  and  acquainting  them 
with  the  everyday  vocabulary  and  habits 
previously  learned  by  the  middle  class  child 
is  one  of  the  major  goals  of  the  Head  Start 
programs.  Kindergarten  and  first-grade 
teachers  know  that  many  children  are  "dis- 
advantaged" not  only  because  of  low  income, 
but  because  of  poor  health  and  lack  of  simple 
but  useful  experiences  that  their  middle 
class  counterp>arts  take  for  granted. 

MEDICAL    EXAMS 

Persons  active  In  Project  Head  Start  esti- 
mate that  90  percent  of  the  children  en- 
rolled In  the  8-week  program  had  never  had 
medical  examinations. 

Medical  examinations  revealed  active 
tuberculosis,  a  few  partially  blind  children, 
some  partially  deaf  children  including  one 
totally  deaf  child  Incorrectly  considered 
feebleminded,  and  a  few  neglected  children. 
As  expected,  many  of  the  deprived  children 
come  from  the  urban  areas.  However,  the 
program  also  pointed  up  substantial  poverty 
in  rural  areas. 

volunteers  valuable 

Project  Head  Start  provided  another  Im- 
portant preschool  Ingredient — tender  loving 
care— according  to  Dr.  Jean  Spauldlng,  ele- 
mentary education  consultant  with  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 

"Volunteers  have  been  a  vital  part  of  most 
local  Head  Start  programs,"  says  Dr.  Spauld- 
lng, "particularly  young  teenage  boys. 
Young  teenage  boys  have  t>een  perhaps  the 
most  successful  father  image  kind  of  people 
many  of  these  children  have  had."  Aiding 
the  99  professional  persons  in  Head  Start 
summer  programs  were  138  paid  volunteers. 
Some  parents  have  worked  as  teacher  aids. 


LOCAL  control 
With  little  time  for  preparation,  com- 
munity action  agencies  worked  with  school 
districts,  volunteer  agencies  and  in  some 
cases  with  churches  to  develop  the  8-week 
programs.  Responsibility  for  budgeting  and 
for  other  detail  has  been  that  of  the 
localities. 

Guidelines  and  suggestions  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  were  Issued 
as  helpful  materials  rather  than  as  manda- 
tory materials,  says  Dr.  Spauldlng.  OEC 
required  that  regulation  application  blanka 
be  completed  and  that  test  programs  be 
followed  through,  but  in  other  w;ays  the 
program  was  clearly  under  local  control. 

More    ofllcial    evaluation    was    made    than 
possibly  was  necessary.  Dr.  Spauldlng  indi- 
cated.    Oregon's  Head  Start  programs  were 
evaluated  by  five  agencies,  she  notes. 
other  programs 

Project  Head  Start  also  provides  a  good 
background  for  other  community  action  pro- 
grams. The  preschool  programs  are  called 
"child  development  centers."  Valuable  as 
they  may  become,  they  are  not  district 
kindergartens,  still  a  need  in  many  parts  of 
Oregon. 

Reports  from  participants  characterize 
Project  Head  Start  as  a  success,  based  on  the 
enrollment,  the  attitude  of  participants  and 
the  progress  of  many  of  the  preschoolers. 

Project  Head  Start  centers  were  located 
in  Canby,  Roseburg,  Portland,  Hermlston, 
Pendleton,  Eastern  Oregon  College,  Lane 
County  Intermediate  Education  Office  (four 
centers  at  Creswell,  Junction  City,  Bethel 
and  Fern  Ridge),  Eugene,  Central  Linn 
(Halsey),  Sweet  Home,  and  Tlgard.  The 
Confederated  Tribes  in  Warm  Springs  at 
Roseburg  and  Christian  Pre-School  in  Port- 
land, a  private  school,  also  sponsored  Head 
Start  programs. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

CoMMUNrrr  Oouxge  Enrollments  Soar 

Oregon's  community  colleges  have  reg- 
istered a  more  than  30-percent  increase  in 
enrollment  this  fall  for  the  second  straight 
year,  according  to  figures  released  by  the 
State  department  of  education.  Some  17,709 
students  had  regUtered  at  the  State's  9 
community  colleges  by  mid-October. 

The  new  Ijane  Community  CoUege  in 
Eugene  registered  a  phenomenal  98-percent 
Jump  in  registration  over  enrollment  re- 
corded last  year  by  Its  predecessor.  Eugene 
Vocational  Technical  School.  An  Increase  ol 
nearly  70  percent  was  registered  by  Treasure 
Valley  Community  College  in  Ontario. 

Dr.  Robert  Hatton,  director  of  the  State 
community  college  program,  had  a  warning 
for  burgeoning  Portland  Community  College 
The  more  than  8,000  students  at  that  school 
represent  42.2  percent  of  total  community 
college  registration  and  Dr.  Hatton  says  the 
college  could  well  be  crowded  by  the  time 
it  opens  its  new  campus. 

The  State  enrollment  total  represents  a 
101-percent  Increase  over  fall  1963  totals. 


"COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  ENROLL- 
MENTS SOAR"— NOVEMBER  2  IS- 
SUE OF  OREGON  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
November  2.  1965,  issue  of  Oregon  Edu- 
cation, a  publication  of  the  Oregon  Edu- 
cation Association,  there  appeared  a  very 
short  article  which  dramatically  Illus- 
trates the  vitality  and  growth  of  the  jun- 
ior and  community  college. 

This  very  important  segment  of  the 
higher  education  community  has  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  stature  rapidly 
in  the  past  few  years;  it  is  currently  ex- 
panding at  a  phenomenal  rate,  as  shown 
in  the  article ;  and  it  gives  every  promise 
of  continuing  to  grow  in  enrollment  and 
educational  importance  in  the  years 
ahead. 

The  article  points  out  that  in  just  2 
years  the  community  colleges  in  my  own 
State  of  Oregon  have  more  than  doubled 
in  enrollment. 

This  101 -percent  increase  demon- 
strates, in  my  judgment,  conclusively, 
that  the  steps  we  have  taken  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  Congress  through  enact- 
ment of  educational  legislation  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  the  service  pro- 
vided by  the  junior  and  community  col- 
lege were  most  amply  justified.  The 
questions  it  raises  to  my  mind  are :  "Did 
we  go  far  enough?"  and  "What  is  the 
next  best  step  to  take?" 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 


ROOSEVELT  READIES  SHOWCASE 
LIBRARY  FROM  THE  PORTLAND 
OREGONIAN,  DECEMBER  15.  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  our 
school  librarj'  resources,  according  to 
testimony  presented  to  the  Education 
Subcommittee,  urgently  need  strength- 
ening. 

We  have  taken  steps  through  the  en- 
actment of  title  II  of  Public  Law  89-10  to 
begin  to  meet  the  most  pressing  needs  in 
this  area.  We  should  not  be  content, 
however,  with  our  progress  in  this  area 
until  such  a  time  as  almost  every  school 
will  have  available  to  it  the  type  of  a 
showcase  library  which  is  so  well  de- 
scribed in  an  article  which  appeared  In 
the  December  15.  1965.  issue  of  the  Port- 
land Oregonian.  under  the  byline  of  Mr. 
Malcolm  Bauer,  associate  editor. 

Too  many  of  us,  I  feel,  carry  in  our 
minds  an  outmoded  stereotype  of  what 
is  meant  by  the  term,  "school  library." 
We  think  only  and  narrowly  of  a  quiet 
place  where  students  sit  to  read  books 
taken  from  the  shelves  which  line  the 
wall.  The  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Bauer 
will  help.  I  think,  to  bring  tliis  outdated 
picture  into  modem  focus.  I  commend 
to  Senators  the  article  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  In  by  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  Portland 
public  school  system  principal,  Mr.  Don 
W.  James,  and  Librarian  Lois  Sayles,  as 
well  as  Dr.  Jerome  E.  Leavitt  of  Portland 
State  College,  for  the  work  they  have 
done  in  providing  Roosevelt  High  School 
with  this  vital  educational  learning  tool. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

IProm  the  Portland  (Oreg.i  Oregonian, 

Dec.  15.  19661 

Roosevelt  Readiss  Showcase  Librast 

(By  Malcolm  Bauer,  associate  editor. 

the  Oregonian) 

In  projecting  a  new,  advanced  set  of  stand- 
ards for  Oregon  public  school  libraries,  the 
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Oregon  8tat«  Board  of  BducaUon  spotlights 
*n  a«p«ct  of  education  In  the  throes  of  major 
change. 

Svan  the  word  "library"  la  outdated  In  re- 
ferring to  the  school  program  that  still  goes 
by  that  name.  Booka  are  only  one  among 
many  kinds  of  materials  provided  In  "re- 
source centers"  making  their  appearance  in 
some  high  schools.  There  are  also  nims, 
slides,  transparencies,  microfilms,  and  tapes 
with  the  necessary  projectors,  tape  recorders, 
record  players,  projection  screeos  and  tele- 
vision seta — some  portable,  some  perma- 
nently Installed. 

Such  centers  may  be  located  at  several 
places  in  a  high  school,  the  materials  of  a 
subject,  say  English,  grouped  strategically 
for  independent  student  study. 

In  adidltlon,  schools  are  developing  their 
own  production  centers  for  the  manufacture 
of  plMtlc,  photographic,  and  recorded  in- 
structional materials — many  of  them  devised 
by  teaching  teams,  teachers,  and  the  stu- 
dents themselves. 

Most  of  Oregon's  major  high  schools  have 
made  at  least  a  start  in  building  such  a  mod- 
ern research  complex,  some  of  them  to  the 
point  of  national  example.  One  of  them, 
in  particular.  Roosevelt  High  School  In  Port- 
land, is  developing  a  program  which,  in  the 
coming  year,  will  be  used  as  a  national  show- 
case to  demonstrate  to  school  board  mem- 
bers, sdmlnlstrators.  teachers,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  the  theory  and  practice  of  truly 
up-to-date  school  library  service. 

Boosevelt  is  one  of  only  two  senior  high 
schools  in  the  United  States — the  other  is 
Oak  Park  and  River  Porest  High  School  in 
plush  suburban  Chicago — to  be  chosen  for 
demonstrations  In  the  third  phase  of  the 
Knapp  school  libraries  project.  A  grant 
by  the  Knapp  Foundation,  Inc..  administered 
by  the  American  Library  Association,  has 
enabled  the  Portland  School  District,  in  pro- 
fessional cooperation  with  Portland  State 
College,  to  establish  such  a  center  for  the 
enllghtetunent  of  schoolmen  in  all  parts  of 
America.  Knapp  funds  will  help  defray  ex- 
penses of  visitors  who  come  from  afar. 

Another  Northwest  school,  the  Marcus 
WhttmAn  Elementary  School  in  Richland, 
Wash.,  selected  for  a  similar  role  In  an  earlier 
phase  ol  the  Knapp  project,  entertained  more 
than  1.000  visitors  in  a  few  months  and  is 
still  a  mecca  for  elementary  school  teachers 
and  administrators. 

Hare  are  a  few  of  the  things  that  visitors 
to  RooMvelt  will  see  beginning  early  m  1966 — 
A  library-research  complex,  supplied  by 
the  Portland  public  schools'  central  mate- 
rials processing  center  and  administered  by 
Principal  Don  W.  James  and  Librarian  Lois 
Saylea,  with  a  staff  of  4  librarians,  trained 
•sststants,  and  more  than  100  students  ac- 
tively engaged  In  study  and  practice  of 
library  science. 

A  esntnU  library  (In  a  new  Roosevelt  wing) 
With  10,000  volumes  and  thousands  of  maps, 
prints,  slides,  transparencies,  records,  and 
fllmstnps. 

An  Independent  study  center  Imaginatively 
concelTWl  in  an  abandoned  cafeteria  area 
to  ancourags  Individual  study  drawing  on  all 
materials  avmllable. 

An  English  resource  center  with  facllitlee 
for  Usteolng  to  related  records  and  tapes  and 
innsas  to  pamphlets,  periodicals,  etc. 

A  production  center  geared  to  the  concep- 
tion and  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  plastic, 
photographic  and  electronic  study  ma- 
terials. 

A  professional  link  to  the  teacher-education 
program  of  Portland  State  College,  through 
project  "fleldworker"  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Leavltt 
of  the  P,S.C.  faculty. 

To  appreciate  the  Immense  potential  of  the 
school  library  revolution,  one  has  only  to 
visit  a  Roosevelt  class  and  witness  for  him- 
self the  enthustastte  student  response  to 
Imaginative  uae  of  the  great  range  of  ma- 
terials furnished  through  the  library.     The 
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student  who  yawned  through  Instruction 
amplified  only  by  chalk  and  blackboard  re- 
sponds remarkably  to  creative  Instruction 
using  fllm^,   transparencies,   tapes,  etc 

Sometime  after  the  first  of  the  year.  Prin- 
cipal James  and  Librarian  Sayles  will  hang 
out  the  "Come  and  see"  sign!  It  Is  worth 
seeing. 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  ARTHUR  J. 
GOLDBERG.  U.S.  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS, 
ON  PEACEFUL  SETTLEMENT  OF 
DISPUTES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  an  ex- 
cellent statement  made  by  the  U.S. 
represenutive  to  the  United  Nations, 
Hon.  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  on  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  disputes.  In  my 
opinion,  Mr.  Goldberg's  speech  makes  a 
quite  important  contribution  to  the  ef- 
forts to  bring  the  United  Nations  into 
a  position  where  it  can  be  far  more  ef- 
fective than  it  has  been  hitherto  in  set- 
tling disputes  between  sovereign  states. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
(Statement  by  .Embassador  Arthur  J    Gold- 
berg,   U.S.    representative    to    the    United 
Nations,    In    the    Special    Political    Com- 
mittee,   on    Peaceful    Settlement    of    Dis- 
putes. December   14.   1966 1 
I  should  like  to  begin   by  e.xpresslng  our 
gratitude  to  the  Unned   Kingdom  for  plac- 
ing on  the  agenda  this  item  on  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  disputes 

We  find  it  most  appropriate  that  the 
United  Kingdom  should  have  taken  this 
initiative.  After  all.  the  United  Kingdom 
Is  the  home  of  those  concepts  of  due  process 
of  law  which  have  been  the  firm  foundation 
of  the  legal  systems  of  many  of  us  here,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  has  played  a  leading 
role  In  the  effort  to  bring  the  rule  of  law  to 
the  relations  between  states. 

Some  45  years  ago.  for  example,  it  was  the 
United  Kingdom  which  formally  proposed 
the  use  of  rapporteurs  or  conciliators  in 
cases  before  the  CouncU  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  And  some  15  years  ago.  It  was  the 
United  Kingdom  which  proposed  a  procedure 
for  conciliation  in  contentious  questions 
before  the  United  Nations. 

The  Government  of  the  Netherlands,  too. 
has  made  a  major  contribution  by  Introduc- 
ing its  proposals  on  fact-finding.  This  is  but 
the  latest  in  a  series  of  constructive  pro- 
posals by  a  country  whose  name  has  become 
synonymous  with  International  law  and 
peaceful  settlement. 

It  Is  cerUlnly  fitting  that  we  should  turn 
to  the  question  of  peaceful  settlement  before 
the  cloee  of  International  Cooperation  Year. 
In  the  view  of  my  delegation,  there  Is  no 
more  Important  subject  on  the  agenda  of  this 
General  Assembly. 

In  world  affairs,  as  in  domestic  affairs, 
there  can  be  no  lasting  peace  without  In- 
stitutions for  peaceful  settlement  and  peace- 
ful change.  When  these  do  not  exist,  na- 
tions, like  individuals,  will  take  matters  into 
their  own  hands. 

The  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  there- 
fore. Is  not  a  Utopian  dream  It  Is  a  practi- 
cal necessity  for  the  survival  of  mankind  in 
the  nuclear  age.  Unless  man  learns  the  art 
of  peacefxil  settlement,  his  tenure  on  earth 
will  be  short  Indeed. 

Peaceful  settlement,  In  our  view.  Is  not 
only  a  requirement  for  survival.  It  is  also, 
together  with  disarmament  and  peacekeep- 


ing, one  of  three  Interdependent  elemente  of 
a  decent  world  order. 

History  has  demonstrated  that  nations  will 
not  be  willing  to  disarm  unleM  they  have 
confidence  that  International  disputes  will 
be  settled  by  peaceful  means  In  accordance 
with  Justice  and  International  law.  This  is 
why  the  United  States  made  the  strengthen- 
ing of  UN.  machinery  for  peaceful  settle- 
ment a  central  element  In  our  treaty  outline 
for  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

Progrese  In  peaceful  settlement  Is  also  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  this  organization  In 
containing  violence  through  the  use  of  Unit- 
ed Nations  peacekeeping  forces. 

In  the  last  two  decades  the  United  Na- 
tions has  learned  to  respond  to  peacekeep- 
ing emergencies  by  dispatching  military  ob- 
servers, truce  supervisors  and  armed  forces. 
Once  a  peacekeeping  operation  is  established, 
however,  there  has  been  an  unfortunate 
tendency  to  forget  about  the  underlying 
problem  which  made  the  operation  necessary 
In  the  first  place. 

The  resulting  situation  was  described  for 
us  by  the  Secretary-General  in  his  report 
Issued  last  Friday  on  the  U.N.  operation  In 
Cyprus.     [8/7001,  10  December  1965.] 

"It  has  become  something  of  a  pattern  In 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  operations,"  he 
.said,  "that  although  they  are  launched  In 
the  expectation  that  as  emergency  measures 
they  will  be  of  short  duration,  the  harsh 
realities  of  the  conflict  situations  In  which 
they  become  Involved  quite  often  require 
them  to  be  prolonged,  more  or  less  Indefi- 
nitely." 

And  he  added:  "The  Cypriis  operation  now 
tends  to  conform  to  this  pattern." 

Recent  diacusslons  In  this  Committee  and 
in  the  Fifth  Committee  have  reflected  the 
growing  concern  of  members  with  the  prob- 
lem of  financing  peacekeeping  operations. 
Many  members  do  not  want  to  bear  these 
financial  burdens.  But  how  can  such  costs 
be  reduced  or  eliminated,  if  we  do  not  all 
take  reeponslbillty  for  solving  the  political 
problems  which  make  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions necessary? 

Clearly  peacekeeping  operations  should  not 
be  a  sofa  to  provide  a  comfortable  respite 
from  efforts  at  peaceful  settlement — they 
should  be  a  springboard  for  accelerated  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  the  root  causes  of  con- 
flict. And  no  less  clearly,  we  must  develop 
the  same  sense  of  urgency  In  dealing  with 
the  causes  of  conflict  that  we  have  demon- 
strated In  the  containment  of  conflict. 
To  quote  the  Secretary-General  once  again: 
"The  Cyprus  exi)erlenc€  Is  by  no  means 
unique  In  this  regard.  The  United  Nations 
has  learned  from  other  experiences  that  time 
and  even  relative  quiet  alone  do  not  nec- 
essarily In  themselves  Induce  or  promote 
solutions  of  basic  conflict  situations. 

"Persistent,  determined  effort  Is  impera- 
tive on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations. 
But  most  of  all.  It  Is  the  parties  themselves 
who  have  to  show  the  necessary  willingness 
to  find  an  honorable  and  Just  solution." 

In  the  view  of  my  delegation,  special  and 
urgent  efforts  should  be  undertaken  to  at- 
tack the  root  causes  of  conflicts  which  have 
been  temporarUy  arrested  by  the  Interpo- 
sition of  peacekeeping  forces. 

More  should  also  be  done  through  pre- 
ventive diplomacy  to  anticipate  and  resolve 
situations  which  could  lead  to  armed  con- 
flict. The  burden  on  the  U.N.  Are  depart- 
ment win  become  Intolerable  If  we  cannot 
do  a  better  Job  of  Are  prevention. 

Julius  Nyerere,  the  distinguished  Presi- 
dent of  Tanzania,  has  called  on  all  of  us  to 
demonstrate  what  he  so  aptly  describes  as 
"the  courage  of  reconciliation."  The  time 
has  come  to  manifest  that  courage  In  the 
Improvement  of  procedtires  for  peaceful  set- 
tlement and  In  the  use  of  those  procedures 
In  concrete  cases.  After  all,  our  organiza- 
tion was  conceived  as  an  Instrument  for  the 
reconciliation  of  differences — not  be  merely 
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as  a  forum  In  which   they  could  manifest 
themselves. 

Within  our  various  countries,  we  have  all 
seen  the  value  of  peaceful  settlement  proce- 
dures. These  procedures  can  serve  several 
purposes — 

They  can  provide  a  "cooling  off  period" 
for  the  fever  of  controversy  to  subside. 

They  can  help  bring  contending  parties 
Into  touch  with  one  another. 

They  can  help  find  the  facts. 

They  can  help  Identify  points  of  agree- 
ment. 

They  can  introduce  the  calming  effect  of 
Impartial  judgment. 

They  can  mobilize  public  opinion  against 
excessive  claims. 

They  can  place  responsibility  on  others 
for  results  for  which  the  parties  themselves 
could  not  accept  respwnslblllty. 

In  modern  times,  and  particularly  since  the 
Hague  Conferences  of  1897  and  1907,  enor- 
mous energy  has  been  Invested  In  the  at- 
tempt to  apply  the  arts  of  peaceful  settlement 
to  disputes  between  nations.  As  a  result, 
there  certainly  is  no  lack  of  available  ma- 
chinery for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes— 

There  are  now  some  300  treaties  in  force 
for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes 
through  inquiry,  mediation,  conciliation 
arbitration.  Judicial  settlement,  or  a  com- 
bination of  these  methods. 

There  are  now  some  600  treaties  In  force 
which  confer  Jurisdiction  on  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  to  decide  disputes  as 
to  their  Interpretation  and  application. 

Most  of  these  Instruments  for  peaceful 
settlement  have  been  concluded  since  the 
First  World  War.  Many  of  them  have  been 
concluded  since  the  Second  World  War. 

It  Is  tempting  to  conclude  from  these 
statistics  that  the  international  community 
is  making  great  strides  in  the  field.  But  the 
enormous  Increase  In  the  institutions  for 
peaceful  settlement  has  not  been  accom- 
panied by  a  similar  Increase  In  the  actual 
resort  to  such  Institutions. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  renewed  effort 
called  for  in  the  resolution  now  before  us  Is 
doomed  to  failure?  My  delegation  is  not 
prepared  to  accept  so  pessimistic  a  conclu- 
sion. Indeed,  we  believe  the  resolution 
might  spark  a  renaissance  In  the  use  of  peace- 
ful settlement  procedures  and  thus  be  a  step 
in  the  long  road  to  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

We  believe  this  resolution  can  serve  this 
objective  In  at  least  three  ways: 

First,  it  can  Induce  all  of  us  to  look  again 
at  our  charter  obligations  to  resort  to  peace- 
ful settlement. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  In 
article  1,  paragraph  1,  declares  that  one  of  the 
purposes  of  our  organization  Is  "to  bring 
about  by  peaceful  means,  and  In  conformity 
with  the  p-lnclples  of  Justice  and  interna- 
tional law.  adjustment  or  settlement  of  In- 
ternational disputes  or  situations  which 
might  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace." 

It  states  In  paragraph  4  of  the  same  article 
that  the  U.N.  is  intended  to  be  "a  center  for 
harmonizing  the  actions  of  nations  In  the 
attiinment  of  there  crmmon  ends." 

It  commits  all  members.  In  article  2.  para- 
graph 3.  "to  settle  their  disputes  by  peaceful 
means  In  Euch  a  manner  that  international 
peace  and  security,  and  Justice,  are  not 
endangered." 

And  It  further  commits  .all  members  In 
article  33,  In  regard  to  any  disputes  the  con- 
tinuation of  which  is  likely  to  endanger  the 
maintenance  of  International  p>eace  and 
security,  "first  of  all"  to  "seek  a  solution  by 
negotiation,  inquiry,  mediation,  conciliation, 
arbitration.  Judicial  settlement,  resort  to 
regional  agencies  or  arrangements,  or  other 
peaceful  means  of  their  own  choice." 

These  provisions  are  the  great  under- 
developed areas  of  the  charter.  They  are 
underdeveloped  because  none  of  us — and  I 
specifically    Include   my    own    country — ^bas 


done  enough  to  Implement  our  solemn  obli- 
gations in  this  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  the  work  we 
are  beginning  here  could  help  to  recommit 
us  all  to  the  solemn  obligations  contained 
In  these  articles.  And  I  would  further  sug- 
gest that  it  might  also  serve  to  Impress  us 
with  one  aspect  of  these  obligations  which  is 
often  overlooked  and  sometimes  Ignored. 

It  Is  quite  clear  that,  while  a  dispute  Is 
still  In  a  stage  where  it  only  threatens  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace,  the  par- 
ties are  obliged  to  settle  that  dispute  peace- 
fully. But  what  happens  if  for  any  reason — 
whether  through  accident,  miscalculation, 
or  design — a  dispute  Is  not  settled  peacefully 
and  the  parties  resort  to  force? 

Quite  clearly,  when  we  look  at  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Charter,  we  see  that  the 
obligation  of  peaceful  settlement  does  not 
end  once  confilct  has  broken  out.  Rather — 
and  I  think  this  point  is  worth  emphasiz- 
ing— the  duty  to  settle  a  dispute  peacefully 
Is  an  obligation  which  continues  from  the 
moment  the  dispute  first  develops  right 
through  to  the  time  when  It  is  finally  set- 
tled— even  though  armed  confilct  may  have 
broken  out. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  Is  concerned. 
I  can  reaffirm  today  our  unconditional  com- 
mitment to  this  obligation.  We  seek  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  every  dispute  to 
which  we  are  a  party  everywhere  in  the 
world — and  this  commitment  most  specifi- 
cally applies  to  those  disputes  which,  tragi- 
cally and  against  our  will,  are  being  dealt 
with  on  the  battlefield  rather  than  In  the 
conference   room    where   they   truly   belong. 

Second,  the  resolution  now  before  us  can 
encourage  us  all  to  make  greater  use  of  the 
machinery  for  peaceful  settlement  which  we 
already  have. 

The  study  called  for  in  this  resolution  can 
serve  to  Inform  us  of  the  rich  resources  for 
peaceful  settlement  now  existing  both  Inside 
and  outside  the  United  Nations  system.  It 
can  also  stimulate  the  greater  use  of  these 
resovircee. 

In  the  United  Nations  Itself,  we  have  de- 
veloped many  facilities  for  peaceful  settle- 
ment. The  Secretary-General  and  his  senior 
aids,  as  well  as  special  United  Nations  medi- 
ators, have  contributed  to  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  or  the  achievement  of  political 
settlement  in  such  far-flung  places  as  Indo- 
nesia, West  New  Guinea,  KashnUr,  and  the 
Middle  East. 

We  support  the  continued  erpanslon  of 
this  work — and  the  continued  Implementa- 
tion of  those  fundamental  Charter  principles 
of  the  efBclency  and  impartiality  of  the 
Secretariat  without  which  this  work  would 
not  be  possible. 

We  support  the  further  development  of  the 
impressive  resources  for  peaceful  setOement 
which  have  been  developed  by  the  Spe- 
cialized Agencies  of  the  United  Nations.  I 
have  In  mind,  for  example,  the  procedures 
for  Inquiry  and  conciliation  used  by  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organiaatlon  In  the  Imple- 
mentation of  Its  members'  commitments  to 
fair  labor  standards:  the  methods  employed 
by  the  International  Telecommunication 
Union  in  resolving  problems  concerning  the 
allocation  of  radio  frequencies;  and  the  tech- 
niques of  arbitration  and  conciliation  which 
the  International  Bank  is  Just  now  making 
available  for  the  settlement  of  Investment 
disputes. 

We  also  favor  a  substantial  strentthenlng 
of  the  peaceful  settlement  procedures  of  re- 
gional agencies.  Those  of  us  who  belong  to 
regional  organizations  or  who  have  observed 
their  work  know  of  the  accompllshmenta  In 
this  field  of  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  and  the  Organization  of  American 
States — and  wish  them  to  make  further  prog- 
ress. 

At  the  recent  Rio  Conference,  my  country, 
as  well  as  others,  put  forth  proposals  for  the 
further  strengthening  of  OAS  procedures  In 


pacific  settlement — and  amendments  to  the 
OAS  Charter  will  now  be  drafted  with  a  view 
to  strengthening  these  procedures. 

While  we  place  primary  emphasis  on  Insti- 
tutions for  third  party  settlement,  we  should 
not  entirely  Ignore  the  resources  available 
for  bilateral  settlement.  For  example,  the 
United  States  has  been  participating  with  Its 
Immediate  neighbors,  Mexico  and  Canada,  in 
Joint  international  commissions  dealing  with 
specific  types  of  disputes  arising  in  our  bi- 
lateral relations. 

We  believe,  finally,  that  greater  use  can 
and  should  be  made  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  as  an  instrument  for  pacific 
settlement.  We  have  accepted  the  compul- 
sory Jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  made  a  reservation 
concerning  disputes  which  are  within  our 
domestic  Jurisdiction. 

Let  me  emphasize  today  that  this  reserva- 
tion means  exactly  what  It  says.  It  does  not 
relate  to  disputes  on  matters  of  interna- 
tional law.  I  can  stale  categorically  that 
my  Government  stands  ready  to  take  to  the 
International  Court  any  outstanding  dispute 
on  any  matter  of  international  law  with  any 
other  country  which,  like  ourselves,  has  ac- 
cepted the  Court's  compulsory  Jurisdiction, 

Third,  the  resolution  now  before  us  can 
lead  to  Improvements  in  our  existing  Institu- 
tions for  pacific  settlement. 

We  have  no  illusions  that  institutions 
alone  can  solve  the  problem.  We  recognize — 
indeed  we  insist — that  the  central  problem  Is 
one  of  national  attitudes.  The  most  impor- 
tant requirement  for  peaceful  settlement  is 
the  willingness  of  nations  to  abide  by  the 
law  and  settle  their  differences  in  accord- 
ance with  law. 

But  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  In- 
stitutions make  no  difference.  It  is  our  view 
that  institutions  do  matter  and  that  the  ex- 
isting procedures  for  peaceful  settlement  can 
be  Improved. 

Therefore  we  propose  nothing  less  than  the 
creation  of  a  United  Nations  Peace  Service — 
a  flexible  set  of  procedures  so  efficient  and  so 
comprehensive  that  It  will  provide  an  ade- 
quate substitute  for  armed  confilct.  In  the 
opinion  of  my  delegation,  a  UJ*.  Peace  Serv- 
ice should  Include  improvements  in  present 
procedures  to  meet  three  main  needs: 

In  the  first  place.  It  should  assure  the 
greater  availability  of  qualified  persons  for 
tasks  of  peaceful  settlement.  In  all  of  our 
countries  there  are  distinguished  men  whose 
personal  qualities  and  practical  experience 
enable  them  to  discharge  special  responsibili- 
ties In  the  reeolutlon  of  conflict.  Let  us 
find  ways  of  making  these  men  available  to 
the  U.N. — and  to  other  International  agen- 
cies. 

In  the  second  place,  it  should  provide  ad- 
ditional incentives  for  governments  to  re- 
sort to  peaceful  settlement.  Nations  will  use 
available  resources  for  peaceful  settlement 
only  as  they  are  convinced  of  the  benefits  of 
cooperation — and  of  the  costs  of  noncoop- 
eratlon. 

In  the  third  place.  It  should  Incorporate 
new  approaches  to  dispute  settlement  whose 
utility  has  been  demonstrated  In  recent  ex- 
perience. 

It  Is  now  15  years  since  the  United  Nations 
last  engaged  In  a  systematic  study  of  this 
question.  In  that  time  the  membership  of 
the  Organization  has  more  than  doubled 
and  the  U.N.  has  accumulated  all  kinds  of 
new  experience  In  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes.  Surely  we  have  learned  something 
during  these  years  about  the  settlement  of 
conflict  both  within  and  between  countries. 
The  lessons  of  this  experience  should  be 
examined  by  the  group  which  this  reeolutlon 
proposes  to  establish.  It  might  also  be 
studied  simultaneously  by  the  relevant  pro- 
fessional organizations  and  the  great  centers 
of  learning  In  all  of  our  countries. 

My  Government  has  a  number  of  specific 
Ideas  which  we  will  make  available  to  the 
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propoMd  committee  In  due  course.  We  are 
oonalderlng,  for  example,  whether  the  exist- 
ing United  Nations  panel  for  Inquiry  and 
concUlaton  could  be  reconstructed  on  a  new 
tMMls  to  make  It  a  more  efficient  Instrument 
for  the  performance  of  Its  tasks.  We  are 
also  conslderlBg  whether  greater  use  could 
not  be  made  of  rapporteurs  or  conciliators  on 
contentloxis  matters  before  the  Security 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly — with  a 
view  to  bringing  the  parties  together,  finding 
the  facts,  and  recommending  possible  solu- 
tlona. 

Our  Ideas  of  these  and  other  subjects  are 
not  frocen.  We  are  willing  and  anxious  to 
examine  each  and  every  new  proposal  that 
may  be  made. 

We  are  flexible  about  means.  We  are  only 
inflexible  about  the  end — a  comprehensive 
peace  service  which  can  provide  an  effective 
subatltute  for  armed  conflict. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  declared.  In  his 
speech  at  American  University  In  June  1963, 
that  "peace  Is  a  process,  a  way  of  solving 
problems." 

Mr,  Chairman,  we  want  to  strengthen  the 
proceas  of  peace.  That  is  why  we  are  proud 
to  join  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  sponsor- 
ing this  resolution.  That  is  also  why  we 
pledge  our  cooperation  to  the  proposed  com- 
mittee In  the  effort  to  Qnd  practical  measures 
to  Improve  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  in 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.  i  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
January  20,  1966,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourmnent 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 


'  NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  19  <  legislative  day  of 
January  18) , 1966: 

The  Judiciary 

William  J  Lynch,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S 
district  Judge  lor  the  northern  district  of 
Dlinois.  vice  Michael  L   Igoe.  retired 

Wilfred  Peinberg.  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S 
circuit  Judije,  second  circuit,  vice  Thurgood 
Marshall 

James  L.  Watson,  of  New  York,  to  be  Judge 
of  the  U.S  Customs  Court,  vice  Jed  Johnson, 
deceased. 

William  K  Thomas,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Ohio,  vice  Paul  Jones,  deceased 

John  P  Fullam.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judfje  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania,  vice  Abraham  L  Preedman, 
elevated. 

Department  or  Housing  and  Urban 

Development 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretaries  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development: 

Philip  N.  Brownsteln.  of  Maryland. 

Charles  M   Haar,  of  Massachusetts. 

Peace   Corps 
Jack  Hood  Vaughn,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Di- 
rector    of     the    Peace    Corps,     vice     Robert 
Sargent  Shrlver,  Jr 


Post   Oitice   Department 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Board  for  the  Post  Office 
Department : 

Robert  L.  Sumwalt,  of  South  Carolina. 
(New  position.) 

Victor  Bussie,  of  Louisiana.  (New  po- 
sition.) 

In  the  Asmt 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code 
section  3962 : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.   Gen.   William   Wilson   Quinn,    019283, 
Army  of  the  United  States    (major  general 
U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

MaJ  Gen.  Ashton  Herbert  Manhart. 
018773,  U.S.  Army.  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  January  19  (legislative  day  of 
January  18),  1966: 

Bureau   of   Mines 

Walter  R.  Hibbard,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  to  which 
office  he  was  appointed  during  the  last  recess 
of  the  Senate. 


I 

EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Peac*  Corps  Gau*  Able  Lcadersbip  ia 
Appoktacat  of  Jack  Vaaf  ha 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  flousa 
IN  THX  HOU8K  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wedneaday,  January  19.  1966 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Alli- 
ance for  ProKreaa  and  Latin  America  lost 
the  fun-tlme  services  of  one  of  Its  most 
able  and  stanch  supporters  Isut  Monday 
when  Preiident  Johnson  announced  the 
appotntment  of  the  Honorable  Jack  Hood 
Vaughn  as  the  new  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  I  am  confident  that  his  ability 
and  total  effort  which  he  has  always 
dononstrated  will  keep  the  Peace  Corps 
at  the  same  high  level  and  fine  caliber 
which  It  has  enjoyed  since  its  Inception. 

Director- designate  Vaughn  appeared 
probably  in  his  last  ofBdal  capacity  in 
the  Congress  a  week  ago  today  when  he 
appeared  in  executlTe  session  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs.  He  explained  in 
his  modest  and  able  manner  the  reasons 
why  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  making 
great  adraooes,  and,  contrary  to  many 
PfMtmlirtlc  Tlewpoints  that  we  have 
heard  predlctad.  10M  is  going  to  be  the 
greatest  year  in  history  in  terms  of 
growth  and  improvement  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. This  enthusiasm  which  he  displays 
is  bound  to  be  instilled  in  those  with 
whom  be  will  woilc  in  the  Peace  Corps. 


Mr.  Vaughn,  in  the  45  years  of  his  life, 
has  had  a  varied  and  superlative  career. 
He  served  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  was 
a  university  instructor,  a  professional 
boxer,  served  in  the  early  days  of  the 
foreign-aid  program,  and  was  previously 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  for 
Latin  America  before  the  President 
called  him  to  be  his  right-hand  man  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress, 

I  am  told  that  his  short  address  before 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
in  December  at  the  time  when  Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg  was  inviting  all  the  region- 
al Assistant  Secretaries  to  address  that 
group,  was  one  of  the  most  sincere  and 
honest  evaluations  of  any  situation  that 
the  delegation  had  heard. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
wishing  the  new  Director,  Jack  Vaughn, 
great  success  in  his  new  assignment. 


emergency  financing  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  evidence  that  the  administration 
Is  doing  a  masterful  Job  of  figure  juggling 
in  withholding  information  from  the 
American  people. 

The  request  for  these  essential,  ur- 
gently needed  funds  was  deliberately  de- 
layed until  all  the  Great  Society  pro- 
grams had  been  fully  funded  in  the  last 
session.  Now  we  are  handed  the  bill  for 
our  defense  efforts,  knowing  It  cannot 
be  reduced. 

The  President's  request  for  a  speedup 
in  tax  collections  in  this  election  year  is 
another  example  of  his  figure  juggling. 
Corporate  and  personal  income  tax  col- 
lections would  be  accelerated,  self-em- 
ployed individuals  would  be  asked  to  pay 
Social  Security  taxes  on  a  quarterly  basis 
rather  than  annually  as  at  present,  which 
would  thus  provide  an  immediate  in- 
crease in  revenue  and  make  the  fiscal 
picture  temporarily  appear  brighter. 


AdBiioi*fa>ation  Doing  Masterfnl  Job  With- 
holdiag  laformation  From  the  American 
People 


Six-Day  Postal  Service  Reinstated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  19.  1966 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  more   than   $12   billion  for 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  January  19.  1966 

Mr.  OI^EN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  note  that  last  weekend  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  restored  parcel 
post  and  postal  window  service  on  Satur- 
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days.  This  action  was  taken  by  the 
President  despite  the  many  fiscal  econ- 
omy measures  for  which  the  President  is 
well  noted.  I  believe  the  President  acted 
wisely  and  I  believe  that  every  citizen 
who  uses  the  postal  service  will  praise  the 
President  for  these  wise  actions.  The 
vast  amount  of  mail  which  the  Depart- 
ment now  carries  and  which  we  have 
every  reason  to  expect  will  increase 
greatly  over  the  years,  can  only  be 
carried  eflBcIently  by  expanding  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Postal  Department.  I  believe 
the  President  and  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien  both  recognize  this  very  thor- 
oughly. This  is,  I  am  sure,  why  they 
acted  to  reinstate  these  valuable  services. 
Economy  cannot  be  practiced  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  by  decreasing 
services  performed  of  such  a  vital  nature. 
We  all  know  that  very  many  people  who 
use  the  postal  money  order  only  have 
access  to  the  post  oCQce  conveniently  on 
Saturdays.  I  am  sure  many  people 
across  the  country  are  praising  President 
Johnson  for  this  action. 


Lt.  Gen.  Robert  W.  Colglazier 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19.  1966 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  31,  1966,  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  W. 
Colglazier  will  retire,  culminating  a  bril- 
liant and  distinguished  career  of  more 
than  41  years  service  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

I  rise  today  to  congratulate  and  com- 
mend General  Colglazier  for  his  out- 
standing leadership  and  service  to  this 
Nation,  He  is  admired  and  respected 
both  on  a  national  level  and  a  local  level 
for  his  contributions  to  his  fellow  man. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  General  Col- 
glazier is  a  product  of  San  Antonio,  hav- 
ing attended  high  school  and  later  serv- 
ing as  president  of  the  Colglazier  Mc- 
Kennon  Construction  Co.  there.  It  is 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  honor 
him  upon  the  occasion  of  his  retirement, 
for  he  deserves  the  gratitude  of  each  of 
us. 

In  1925  he  graduated  from  Texas  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  with  a 
B.S.  in  Civil  Engineering.  He  was  com- 
missioned a  second  heutenant  in  the  Of- 
ficers Reserve  Corps  on  October  26.  1925. 

Prior  to  World  War  II.  General  Col- 
glazier wtis  an  oflBcer  in  the  construction 
firm  of  Colglazier  &  Hoff,  Inc.,  In  San 
Antonio,  Tex. 

In  May  1941,  General  Colglazier  was 
called  to  extended  active. duty  and  as- 
signed to  the  Office  of  the  Quartermaster 
General  as  assistant  executive  officer  in 
the  engineering  branch,  construction 
division. 

General  Colglazier  was  transferred  to 
the  North  Ireland  Base  Command  in 
January  1942,  and  placed  in  charge  of 
construction  there.  For  his  outstanding 
service  at  the  North  Ireland  Base  Com- 
mand, he  was  awarded  the  Legion  of 


Merit.  In  November  1&42,  he  was  as- 
signed as  assistant  executive  of  the  en- 
gineering section,  Mediterranean  Base 
section;  the  following  February  he  be- 
came chief  of  staff  of  the  Eastern  Base 
section  in  the  North  African  Theater  of 
Operations.  For  his  planning,  organiza- 
tion, and  direction  of  the  numerous  8w;- 
tiyities  of  the  headquarters  staff  during 
and  subsequent  to  the  Tunisian  ctun- 
paign.  General  Colglazier  was  awarded 
his  first  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  to  the  Legion 
of  Merit.  In  October  1943  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  chief  of  staff  for  sup- 
ply of  the  Peninsular  Base  section  in 
Italy. 

In  July  1944,  General  Colglazier  be- 
came Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  supply 
of  the  Communications  Zone,  Mediter- 
ranean theater,  and  in  November  1944 
assiuned  that  position  with  the  head- 
quarters of  the  southern  line  of  commu- 
nications, European  theater.  In  order 
to  meet  the  problems  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized southern  line  of  communica- 
tions, he  formulated  the  policies  and  pro- 
cedures for  assuring  an  adequate  flow  of 
supplies  and  services  to  the  combat  ele- 
ments of  6th  Army  group  under  con- 
stantly changing  circumstances  caused 
by  a  rapidly  movliig  tactical  situation. 
For  this  significant  contribution  to  the 
allied  war  effort,  General  Colglazier  was 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  Medal.  From 
February  to  October  1945  he  was  Deputy 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  supply  of  the 
Army  Headquarters  in  the  European 
theater.  During  this  period  he  was 
awarded  a  second  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  for 
the  Legion  of  Merit. 

General  Colglazier  was  relieved  of  ac- 
tive duty  on  March  1,  1946,  and  returned 
to  San  Antonio,  where  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Colglazier  McKennon  Con- 
struction Co. 

In  July  1951,  after  the  start  of  the  Ko- 
rean war.  General  Colglazier  was  re- 
called to  extended  active  duty  and  ap- 
pointed Chief  of  the  control  office  in  the 
office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-4, 
Logistics,  at  Army  headquarters.  In 
July  1953  he  was  named  Deputy  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff,  G-4,  for  plans  and  pro- 
grams. He  was  appointed  director  of 
programs  and  budget.  Office  of  the  Dep- 
uty Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics  In  Sep- 
tember 1954  and  was  subsequently  named 
as  Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Logistics. 

In  January  1956,  he  was  assigned  to 
headquarters,  U.S.  Army  Europe,  report- 
ing in  April  1956,  as  commanding  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army  Europe,  Communications 
Zone. 

General  Colglazier  returned  to  head- 
quarters, Department  of  the  Army,  In 
December  1957  and  was  again  designated 
the  Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Logistics.  In  July  1959  General  Colgla- 
zier became  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Logistics,  Department  of  the  Army, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  he  has 
also  been  honored  internationally. 
Among  his  citations  and  decoratlofis  for 
distinguished  service  are  the  Legion  of 
Merit  (with  two  Oak  Leaf  Clusters) ,  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal,  the  Army  Cwnmen- 
dation  Ribbon  with  metal  pendant.  The 
Legion  of  Honor  and  the  Croix  de  Guerre 


were  awarded  him  by  Prance  and  In  rec- 
ognition of  his  outstanding  service  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  the  Honorary  Officer 
of  the  Most  Excellent  Order  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  was  awarded  him  by  Eng- 
land. 


Freedom  of  Information 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF    KANaAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  19.  1966 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
beginnings  of  our  Republic,  the  people 
and  their  elected  representatives  In  Con- 
gress have  been  engaged  In  a  sort  of  cere- 
monial contest  with  the  executive  bu- 
reaucracy over  the  freedom  of  Informa- 
tion issue.  The  dispute  has,  to  date, 
failed  to  produce  a  practical  result. 

Government  agencies  and  Federal  of- 
ficials have  repeatedly  refused  to  give  in- 
dividuals Information  to  which  they  were 
entitled  and  the  documentation  of  such 
imauthorlzed  withholding — from  the 
press,  the  public,  and  Congress — Is  vo- 
luminous. However,  the  continued  re- 
cital of  cases  of  secrecy  will  never  deter- 
mine the  basic  Issue  Involved,  for  the 
point  has  already  been  more  than 
proven.  Any  circumscription  of  the  pub- 
lic's right  to  know  cannot  be  arrived  at 
by  congressional  committee  compilations 
of  Instances  of  withholding,  nor  can  It  be 
fixed  by  Presidential  fiat.  At  some  point 
we  must  stop  restating  the  problem,  au- 
thorizing Investigations,  and  holding 
hearings,  and  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem. 

In  a  democracy,  the  public  must  be 
well  informed  if  it  Is  to  Intelligently  ex- 
ercise the  franchise.  Logically,  there  Is 
little  room  for  secrecy  In  a  democracy. 
But,  we  must  be  realists  as  well  as  ra- 
tionalists and  recognize  that  certain 
government  Information  must  he  pro- 
tected and  that  the  right  of  Individual 
privacy  must  be  respected.  It  Is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  public's  knowledge 
of  its  government  should  be  as  complete 
as  possible,  consonant  with  the  public 
interest  and  national  security.  The 
President  by  virtue  of  his  constitutional 
powers  In  the  fields  of  foreign  affairs 
and  national  defense,  without  question, 
has  some  derived  authority  to  keep 
secrets.  But  we  cannot  leave  the  de- 
termination of  the  answers  to  some  arro- 
gant or  whimsical  bureaucrat — they 
must  be  written  Into  law. 

To  that  end,  I  join  other  members  of 
this  House  in  introducing  and  support- 
ing legislation  to  establish  a  Federal 
public  records  law  and  to  permit  court 
enforcement  of  the  people's  right  to 
know. 

The  bill  that  I  am  Introducing  today 
would  require  every  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  "make  all  its  records 
promptly  available  to  any  person,"  and 
provides  for  court  action  to  guarantee 
the  right  of  axicess.  The  proposed  law 
does,  however,  protect  eight  categories 
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at  sensitive  Oorenunent  information 
which  would  be  exempted. 

The  protected  categories  are  matters — 

First,  speclflcally  required  by  Execu- 
tive order  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  interest 
of  the  national  defense  or  foreign  policy; 

Second,  related  solely  to  the  internal 
personnel  rules  and  practices  of  any 
agency; 

Third,  speclflcally  exempted  from  dis- 
closure by  statute ; 

Fourth,  trade  secrets  and  commercial 
or  fhianclal  information  obtained  from 
the  pubUc  and  privileged  or  confidential; 

Fifth.  Interagency  or  intra-agency 
memoranda  or  letters  dealing  solely  with 
matters  of  law  or  policy ; 

Sixth,  personnel  and  medical  flies  and 
similar  matters  the  disclosure  of  which 
would  constitute  a  clearly  unwarranted 
invasion  of  personal  privacy; 

Seventh,  investigatory  flies  compiled 
for  law  enforcement  purposes  except  to 
the  extent  available  by  law  to  a  private 
Pftrty;  and 

Eighth,  contained  In  or  related  to  ex- 
amination, operating,  or  condition  re- 
ports prepared  by,  on  behalf  of,  or  for 
the  use  of  any  agency  responsible  for  the 
regulation  or  supervision  of  financial  in- 
stitutions. 

The  bill  gives  full  recognition  to  the 
fact  that  the  President  must  at  times  act 
In  secret  In  the  exercise  of  his  constitu- 
tional duties  when  it  exempts  from  avail- 
ability to  the  public  matters  that  are 
"specifically  required  by  Executive  order 
to  be  kept  secret  In  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tional defense  or  foreign  policy." 

Thus,  the  bill  takes  Into  consideration 
the  right  to  know  of  every  citizen  while 
affording  the  safeguards  necessary  to  the 
effective  functioning  of  government. 
The  balances  have  too  long  been 
weighted  In  the  direction  of  executive 
discretion  and  the  need  for  clear  guide- 
lines Is  manifest.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  answer  lies  In  a  clearly  delineated 
and  justiciable  right  to  know. 

A  freedom  of  information  bill  passed 
tbe  Senate  In  1965  but  the  House  has 
failed  to  act.  perhaps  because  of  opposi- 
tloa  from  the  White  House  and  other 
administration  leaders  in  the  executive 
branch.  This  leglslaUon  should  be  high 
on  the  priority  list  as  the  2d  session  of  the 
80th  Congress  gets  underway. 


Ubi 


ladepeaiitBce  Day 


BCTENSION  OF  REIiiARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  B.  WIDNAU 

or   KKW    JKXSZT 

m  TH»  HOUSX  OF  RJtPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1966 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 23.  48  years  ago,  the  Ukraine  de- 
clared its  Independence  from  the  then- 
new  nation  of  the  U.S.8R.  This  was 
done  In  good  faith  by  the  Rada.  or 
oentrml  oouncil,  of  the  Ukraine,  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  Soviet  Gov- 
eniment's  proclamation  of  the  right 
of  self-determination  for  the  peoples  of 
the  old  Romanov  empire  of  the  tsars. 


As  could  be  expected,  however,  the  Com- 
munists soon  proved  how  much  their 
declarations  were  to  be  trusted,  as  they 
have  many  times  since,  by  proclaiming 
that  independence  movements  were 
bourgeois  and  counterrevolutionary.  In 
the  autimin  of  1919.  the  Ukraine  helpless 
against  the  onslaught  of  Soviet  force, 
unwillingly  became  a  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public. Despite  nearly  a  half  century 
of  Communist  oppression,  the  Ukrainian 
people  have  maintained  their  unique  and 
rich  heritage,  and  their  desire  for  free- 
dom. 

Indeed,  the  annals  of  Ukrainian  Rus- 
sia are  older  and  more  significant  than 
those  of  any  of  the  Soviet  Republics,  in- 
cluding the  largest  and  most  powerful — 
the  R.S.F.S.R.  In  fact,  the  very  history 
of  Russia  begins  in  the  capital  city  of 
the  Ukraine — Kiev  The  city  lent  its 
name  to  an  era — Kievan  Russia — almost 
three  centuries  in  duration,  from  the 
900's  to  the  llOO's  A.D.  The  rich  legacy 
which  this  Ukrainian  period  left  to  that 
part  of  the  world  is  unmatched.  The 
art,  architecture,  literature,  public  and 
private  Institutions,  its  society  and  cul- 
ture have  all  had  their  impact  on  the 
Communist  state  which  now  occupies 
that  unfortunate  territory.  History, 
1,000  years  hence,  will  tell  which  era — 
Kievan  Russia  or  Communist  Russia — is 
remembered  for  its  greatness  and  its 
heritage. 

Since  the  12th  century  and  the  Mongol 
Invasion,  however,  the  Ukraine  has  been 
conquered  and  divided  numerous  times 
between  its  greedy  neighbors,  including 
the  Soviet  Union.  Throughout  these 
long  centuries  of  oppression,  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  have  shown  great  fortitude, 
courage,  and  unity,  and  when  the  Rada 
proclaimed  independence  on  January  22, 
1918.  these  people  could  see  a  dream  ma- 
terialize, a  dream  of  freedom  and  an  end 
to  long-endured  sufferings.  The  Com- 
munists, however,  soon  smashed  this 
dream  and  gave  the  rest  of  the  world 
one  of  the  first  signs  of  how  they  were 
to  behave  in  the  international  arena. 
The  short-lived  nation  of  the  Ukraine 
was  one  of  the  first  victims  of  Soviet  ag- 
gression ;  aggression  which  has  continued 
to  the  present  day. 

The  Ukrainian  experience  cannot  be 
considered  in  isolation  to  the  events  of 
today.  Its  connection  with  the  current 
situation  In  Vietnam  is  aptly  expressed 
by  Prof.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky.  president  of 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  Inc.: 

Although  Vietnam  engrosses  our  national 
att«Dtlon,  we  cannot  ever  afford  to  ignore 
the  broader  Interrelated  facU  of  Slno-Sovlet 
Russian  Imperlo-oolonlallsm,  the  syndicate 
of  Red  totalitarian  regimes,  their  Increasing 
psychopolltlcal  warfare  against  the  free 
world,  and  the  underlying  captive  nations 
In  the  Red  empire.  Including  17  million 
North  Vietnamese.  To  divorce  Vietnam  from 
these  basic  facts  would  be  the  height  of  folly. 
The  techniques  of  Intensive  revolution,  the 
Rxxsslan-bred  Hanoi  elite,  and  Red  objec- 
tives In  Vietnam  are  no  different  from  those 
witnessed  In  46  years  of  cumulative  Red  con- 
quest, commencing  with  the  many  non-Rus- 
sian nations  now  held  captive  In  the  D.SSR 
itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  forgotten  neither 
the  people  of  the  Ukraine  nor  the  peo- 


ple of  other  nations  more  recently  vic- 
tims of  Communist  imperialism.  On  this 
48th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence, let  us  not  only  think  of  the  past,  but 
also  the  future.  History  Is  not  done 
with  the  Ukraine,  nor  its  unfortunate  sis- 
ter republics,  and  someday,  the  Commu- 
nist yoke  of  oppression  will  be  broken 
and  freedom  will  be  established  again. 


The  Bareaocracy  and  Medicare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  Missouxi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  19,  1966 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
had  occasion  to  call  attention  to  a  dras- 
tic change  in  policy  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration,  in  regard  to  estab- 
lishing proof  of  eligibility  for  medicare 
enrollment,  by  senior  citizens  not  al- 
ready drawing  social  security.  That 
change  in  policy,  in  essence,  was  forcing 
thousands  of  senior  citizens  who  pos- 
sessed so-called  delayed  birth  certifi- 
cates to  first  obtain  a  Bureau  of  Census 
records  check  and  to  pay  $5  for  an  ex- 
pedited investigation.  After  my  discus- 
sions with  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, I  issued  the  following  state- 
ment on  January  6 : 

How  Johnson  Rkdtape  Raises 
Cost  or  Medicabe 

Congressman  Durward  G.  Hall,  Repub- 
lican of  Missouri,  said  today  that  several 
million  senior  citizens  are  being  required  to 
dig  into  their  pockets  to  finance  an 
administration  change  In  policy  which 
assumes  that  many  older  people  were 
"hatched"  Instead  of  born. 

Hall  said  the  new  policy,  which  was  made 
effective  on  November  23.  but  not  published 
In  the  Federal  Register  until  almost  a  month 
later,  wlU  add  an  Immense  ball  of  redtape 
to  the  procedures  required  for  older  citizens 
to  qualify  for  medicare  and  other  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  It  also  could  take  several  mil- 
lion dollars  out  of  the  pockets  of  our  senior 
citizens  who  can  least  afTord  It. 

Hall  said  the  new  policy  could  affect  mil- 
lions of  older  people  who  were  born  before 
there  were  established  procedures  In  the  vari- 
ous States  for  requiring  birth  certification. 
In  many  States,  in  fact  In  most  of  them,  no 
birth  records  were  kept  before  1910.  or  even 
later.  In  the  past,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration has  accepted  what  are  known  as 
delayed  birth  certlflcatea,  affidavits  signed 
by  their  parents  or  other  knowledgeable  peo- 
ple attesting  to  their  date  of  birth.  Under 
the  new  policy,  these  affidavits  are  no  longer 
acceptable  as  proof  of  birth,  either  for  medi- 
care enrollees,  or  for  anyone  else  reaching 
age  65  and  applying  for  regular  social  secu- 
rity benefits. 

Before  these  delayed  birth  certificates  will 
be  accepted,  the  new  Johnson  policy.  In  es- 
sence, requires  that  the  applicant  or  enroUee 
first  request  a  check  with  tbe  Bureau  of  the 
Census  records,  and  for  such  an  Investigation 
at  the  present  time  there  Is  a  charge  of  1.* 
for  each  Inquiry. 

Its  understandable  to  charge  for  such  an 
Investigation  for  the  person's  own  use,  but 
certainly,  not  when  the  Government  policy. 
Itself,  may  require  it.  That  should  be  a  serv- 
ice which  the  agency  provides  since  they're 
the  ones  that  require  it. 
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Furthermore,  there  is  no  clear-cut  policy 
at  this  time  with  regard  to  waiver  of  pay- 
ment by  the  Individual.  At  the  moment, 
it's  left  to  the  discretion  of  each  social  secu- 
rity office,  whether  the  individual  or  the 
agency  will  pay  the  cost,  and  none  of  the 
older  citizens  who  have  contacted  me  were 
advised  of  any  possibility  of  waiver.  Such 
a  policy  Is  fraught  with  possibilities  of  polit- 
ical favoritism.     It  ought  to  be  revised. 

The  agency,  itself,  admits  there  has  been  a 
wave  of  protest  as  a  result  of  the  current 
proced\ire.  Under  such  pressures,  I  believe 
the  Social  Security  Administration  will  want 
to  reverse  Its  position. 

In  view  of  this  fluid  situation,  I  am  advis- 
ing my  constituents,  who  do  not  have  the 
newly  required  birth  data,  to  make  no  fur- 
ther moves  now,  and  certainly  not  to  pay  the 
85  until  the  Social  Security  Administration 
has  been  given  reasonable  opportunity  to  re- 
consider its  policy. 

H;i!l  said  the  new  requirement  will  place 
a  huge  workload  on  the  Census  Bureau  over 
the  next  few  years,  and  there  will  certainly 
be  an  Increase  In  administrative  costs  of  the 
Bure.iu  of  Census. 

Aside  from  the  monetary  consideration, 
there  Is  the  matter  of  considerable  incon- 
venience, redtape,  and  exasperation  for  older 
people  who  had  no  Idea  that  their  delayed 
birth  certificates  would  no  longer  suffice  as 
proof  they  were  Indeed  born. 

Hall  has  filed  a  protest  with  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  and  has  urged  that 
the  policy  be  relaxed  or  rescinded,  until  Con- 
gress has  an  opportunity  for  further  Investi- 
gation as  to  Its  propriety. 

This  new  and  largely  unpubliclzed  provi- 
sion comes  as  a  shock  to  many  older  citizens 
who  have  had  to  find  out  the  hard  way. 
Furthermore,  this  problem,  if  It  Is  a  problem, 
should  and  could  have  been  anticipated, 
without  causing  the  bureaucratic  turmoil 
now  evident.  It's  the  type  of  thing  that 
many  Members  of  Congress  warned  about  and 
I'm  afraid  only  a  forerunner  of  other  prob- 
lems, perhaps  far  more  serious  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  new  program. 

This  example  of  expensive  redtape  is  an- 
other reason  why  I  thought  eldercare  was  far 
preferable  to  medicare. 

Shortly  after  I  issued  the  foregoing 
statement  to  the  news  media,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration called  at  my  office  for  a  copy, 
which  was  provided. 

In  the  Great  Society,  the  first  instinct 
of  a  bureaucrat  is  to  protect  his  public 
image,  and  so  it  came  as  no  great  sur- 
prise to  me  that,  like  Pavlov's  dogs,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  denied 
the  charge  and  indicated  they  were  fol- 
lowing the  same  policy  they  had  fol- 
lowed for  years.  The  following  is  the 
Associated  Press  story,  item  98  on  the 
AP  wire,  which  was  carried  at  1:45  p.m. 
on  the  afternoon  of  January  6.  The 
wire  story  follows: 

A  Social  Security  Administration  spokes- 
man .said  the  agency  does  not  require  use  of 
census  records  to  establish  the  age  of  per- 
sons who  do  not  have  a  birth  or  baptismal 
document,  though  that  Is  one  of  several 
ways  suggested  in  such  cases. 

The  spokesman  said  this  procedure  has 
been  followed  for  years. 

The  only  recent  change  in  policy  regard- 
ing prcx)f  of  age,  the  spokesman  said,  puts 
emphasis  on  use  of  the  earliest  available 
aocument.s,  particularly  those  apparently 
estab:ishlne  age  before  ttie  person  reached 
the  age  of  10. 

When  I  was  advised  of  this  denial, 
which  I  knew  to  be  false,  I  urged  the  wire 
services  to  keep  me  advised  of  any  fur- 
ther .statement  on  the  subject  that  might 


be  issued  by  the  SociEil  Security  Admin- 
istration. Not  long  afterward,  I  learned 
that  another  statement  on  the  subject 
was  to  be  issued  by  the  Social  Security 
Administrator,  The  next  sequence  of 
this  incredible  chain  of  events  was  re- 
corded on  UPI  story  No.  181,  which  was 
carried  at  7:12  p.m.  on  the  evening  of 
January  6.  The  story  speaks  for  itself 
and  follows: 

The  Social  Security  Administration,  which 
since  November  22  has  been  asking  benefit 
applicants  for  better  proof  of  birth  date,  con- 
ceded today  the  new  rules  weren't  working 
too  well. 

Commissioner  Robert  M.  Ball  announced, 
therefore,  he  was  changing  them  to  avert  long 
delays  In  getting  on  to  pension  or  medicare 
rolls.  Hereafter  the  "best  available  proof" 
will  be  accepted,  and  verification  sought 
latei*. 

Ball  made  his  announcement  several  hours 
after  Representative  Durward  G.  Hall.  Re- 
publican, of  Missouri,  charged  that  the  recent 
rule-tightening  apparently  was  based  on  an 
assumption  older  people  were  "hatched"  and 
not  born. 

Those  affected  are  persons  without  formal 
birth  certificates  issued  by  local  government 
authorities.  At  the  time  of  birth  of  many  of 
those  now  reaching  age  65,  birth  certificates 
were  not  being  issued. 

In  their  absence  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration always  has  accepted  alternative 
evidence,  including  so-called  "delayed  birth 
certificates"  based  on  affidavits  of  parents  or 
other  knowledgeable  p>ersons. 

With  Increased  benefits  made  available,  by 
the  medicare  bill  passed  by  Congress  last 
year.  Ball  said  the  agency  decided  to  tighten 
the  procedures  to  make  sure  the  public  in- 
terest was  protected. 

Under  the  rule  put  into  effect  on  Novem- 
ber 22,  where  an  alternative  document  was 
presented  In  lieu  of  a  birth  certificate,  at 
least  one  supporting  document  was  required. 
Hall,  In  his  statement,  said  In  effect  this 
meant  that  applicants  had  to  apply  for  a 
check  of  old  census  records.  He  said  this 
kind  of  search  takes  as  long  as  2  or  3  months. 
The  cost  to  the  applicant,  the  Congressman 
said,  was  $5. 

Ball  said  that  under  procedure  announced 
today,  the  applicants  evidence  of  birth  date 
will  be  accepted  and  the  applicant  placed 
on  the  roll.  Then  the  agency  itself  will 
check  the  Census  Bureau  and  pay  for  the 
cost  of  the  search. 

In  an  event,  an  agency  sp>okeEman  said, 
any  applicant  delayed  in  getting  onto  the 
benefit  rolls  will  be  paid  retroactively  once 
his  claim  Is  established. 

Representative  Hall  said  he  was  pleased. 
He  said  he  will  keep  watch,  however,  to 
make  sure  the  latest  word  gets  out  fast  to  all 
the  Social  Security  offices  over  the  country. 

Subsequently,  I  Issued  the  following 
statement: 

Great  Society  Pain  Relieved— Past 

Representative  Durward  Hall,  Republican, 
of  Missouri,  today  stated  that  as  a  result  of 
his  protest,  the  Johnson  administration  has 
agreed  to  cut  the  miles  of  redtape  entangling 
senior  citizens  in  their  efforts  to  participate 
In  medicare  and  other  social  security  bene- 
fits. 

Representative  Hall  aired  his  views  on 
"Comment,"  the  weekly  radio  news  program 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Congress- 
man's remarks: 

"Of  course.  It's  a  source  of  great  satisfac- 
tion to  me  that  the  Social  Security  Commis- 
sioner has  responded  to  my  strong  protest 
about  the  new  rules  which  were  forcing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  our  senior  citizens  to 
go  to  the  extra  expense  and  a  great  deal  of 
inconvenience  to  establish  their  birth  dates 


and  thus  qualify  for  medicare  and  other  so- 
cial security  benefits. 

"As  a  result  of  our  protest,  based  on  nu- 
merous complaints  I  received  from  older  citi- 
zens, I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  new  rules 
which  ruled  out  initial  acceptance  of  the  so- 
called  delayed  birth  certificates,  and  usually 
required  a  J5  pa>'ment  lor  a  records  examina- 
tion by  the  Census  Bureau,  were  rescinded. 

"Meanwhile,  I  know  that  our  senior  citi- 
zens around  the  country,  most  of  whom  do 
not  have  an  original  birth  certificate  but  are 
sure  they  were  born  and  not  hatched,  simply 
because  few  States  had  such  certificates  back 
in  the  early  1900's.  are  happy  to  know  that 
they  win  not  have  to  undergo  undue  delay 
during  the  signup  period.  Nor  will  they  have 
to  pay  for  the  Census  Bureau  examination, 
the  cost  of  which  will  now  be  borne  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  when  and  if 
they  require  it,  albeit  not  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress." 

As  a  footnote  to  all  this,  I  might  add 
a  few  comments.  First,  as  of  this  date, 
I  still  have  received  no  formal  reply  to 
my  ■written  inquiry  of  January  4  to  Com- 
missioner Ball.  My  last  acknowledg- 
ment was  an  interim  reply  on  January 
12.  indicating  that  my  letter  was  receiv- 
ing official  attention.  So  far  as  I  know, 
the  social  security  announcement  on  the 
evening  of  January  6  gave  no  indication 
that  the  policy  was  being  changed  as  a 
result  of  my  complaint  and  some  of  the 
news  stories  carried  by  the  local  press 
left  the  implication  that  the  administra- 
tion was  trj'lng  to  make  it  easier  for 
senior  citizens  to  enroll  for  medicare, 
without  any  admission  that  they  were 
reversinp  a  previously  imixised  policy, 
which  had  made  enrollment  more  diffi- 
cult, costly,  and  exasperating  for  senior 
citizens.  I  believe  the  House  will  be  in- 
terested in  this  article  by  Ralph  de  Tole- 
dano  written  for  King  Features  Syndi- 
cate before  he  was  aware  of  the  agency 
response : 

MEDiCAas    Has    Begun    To    Weite    Off    tk* 

Senior   Citizens 

(By   Ralph   de   Toledano  i 

When  medicare  was  dangled  before  the 
Nation's  senior  citizens,  it  was  billed  as  a 
royal  road  to  free  hospital  care.  But  the 
bureaucrats  have  moved  In  and  made  It  a 
redtape  snarl  that  will  make  It  difficult  for 
those  without  means  to  get  the  help  they 
were  promised. 

Representative  Durward  G.  Hall,  who  has 
been  both  literally  and  figuratively  from 
Missouri  on  the  Issue,  has  discovered  what 
the  medicare  division  of  social  security  has 
been  quietly  doing  to  make  life  difficult  for 
the  aged — and  to  extract  several  millions  of 
dollars  from  their  pockets. 

Rules  and  regulations  for  receiving  medi- 
care benefits  were  quietly  put  Into  effect, 
without  the  usual  publication  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  much  to  the  annoyance  and 
chagrin  of  those  who  lined  up  at  Social 
Security  Administration  offices  to  qualify  for 
benefits.  Only  a  month  after  these  regula- 
tions were  In  force  was  it  considered  impor- 
tant to  let  the  country  In  on  the  facts. 

This  Is  the  background : 

In  the  past,  those  seeking  regular  social 
security  benefli.8  were  not  required  to  pre- 
sent birth  certificates.  It  was  recognized  by 
Federal  authorities  that  most  States  did  not 
keep  birth  records  before  1910  Arizona  did 
not  become  a  State  until  1912,  and  Terri- 
torial records  were,  to  say  the  least,  spotty. 
The  Social  Security  Administration  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  vrtth  affidavits  (known  as  de- 
layed birth  certificates)  from  responsible 
sources  as  to  the  age  of  the  applicant. 

Under  the  new  policy.  Representative  Hall 
has  {XJlnted  out.  these  affidavits  are  no  longer 
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»oeept*bl«  u  proof  of  blrtb — either  for 
me<Uc*re  enrollees  or  for  anyone  else  reaching 
af«  M  and  applying  for  the  regiUar  social 
Mcxulty  to  which  h«  has  been  contributing. 

"Before  tbeae  delayed  birth  certificates 
will  be  accepted,"  "Doc"  Hall  points  out, 
"the  new  Jobnaon  policy  In  essence  requires 
that  the  enroUee  or  applicant  first  request 
a  check  with  the  Census  Bureau  records. 
and  for  such  a  check  at  the  present  time 
there  la  a  charge  of  tS  for  each  check." 

SocUU  Security  Administration  officials, 
moreover,  have  consistently  failed  to  Inform 
appUcanta  without  birth  certificates  that  It 
may  be  poasible  to  waive  the  tO  fee.  Get  the 
esrUflcate  and  pay  up  the  $fi,  or  else.  Is  the 
attitude  of  those  administering  the  pro- 
gram. In  Instances  where  no  birth  certifi- 
cate exists,  the  check  by  the  Census  Bureau 
will  be  meaningless — throwing  a  tremendous 
new  wcwkload  on  the  Oovemment. 

The  fiood  of  applications,  moreover,  will 
delay  payment  of  medicare  and  social  se- 
curity benefits  to  those  in  need  who  were 
presumably  the  thoughtful  concern  of  Con- 
gress and  the  administration.  The  utter 
futility  of  the  new  regulations  Is  patent  since 
most  of  thoee  applying  for  medicare  can 
demonstrate  that  they  are  well  past  the 
age  to  qualify. 

"This  new  and  unpubllclsied  provision 
comes  as  a  shock  to  many  older  citizens  who 
have  had  to  find  out  the  hard  way."  Repre- 
sentative Hall  says,  and  he  has  formally 
protested  to  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. "This  problem  should  and  could  have 
been  anticipated,  without  causing  the  bu- 
reaucratic turmoil  now  evident.  It's  the  type 
of  thing  that  many  Members  of  Congress 
warned  about,  and  I'm  afraid  only  a  fore- 
runner of  other  problems,  perhaps  far  more 
serious  In  the  administration  of  the  new 
program." 

What  remains  to  be  determined  is  what 
great  brain  in  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
thought  of  this  new  regulation  and  why  It 
was  not  given  the  proper  publicity.  This 
touches  on  one  aspect  of  Federal  activity 
that  is  callously  forgotten  by  thoee  who  pile 
law  on  law.  Once  a  government  enters  Into 
relations  with  the  Individual,  rights  and  con- 
venlencee  are  forgotten.  The  bureaucracy 
thinks  In  terms  of  masaea,  and  people  are 
reduced  to  helpless  statistics.  Oovemment 
funds  to  pay  hospital  bills  for  the  aged,  on 
its  face,  seems  like  a  noble  Idea.  But  when 
you  get  right  down  to  it.  the  individual  finds 
himself  standing  on  endless  lines,  at  the  dis- 
posal at  harried  and  overworked  people 
whose  interest  Is  more  In  the  Job  than  in 
those  who  are  presumably  Its  beneficiaries. 

"Doc"  Hall  Is  right  to  be  angered  by  this 
new  piece  of  Federal  redtape.  Those  who 
were  led  to  believe  that  It  would  help  them 
may  learn  there  Is  a  bill  for  everything — 
whether  It  be  in  money  or  in  frustration. 


Ab  AcImb  ProfrsB  f«r  Fall  Employment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  iRw  Toax 
IN  TH«  BOUSK  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1966 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Uke  to  call  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
rei>ort  made  by  the  Pull  Employment 
Steering  Committee  of  the  E>emocratic 
Study  Oroup.  This  committee,  com- 
poaed  of  a  croup  of  freshmen  Members 
of  Congress,  with  myself  as  chairman 
and  Mr.  Riuss  a«  advlaer.  Includes  Mr. 


CoNYiRS,  Mr.  William  Ford.  Mr.  Gilli- 
GAH,  Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Ir- 
WDi,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Krebs,  and  Mr. 
ScHiSLER.  While  all  these  members  con- 
cur with  the  basic  approach  of  the  re- 
port, not  all  of  them  agree  with  every 
one  of  the  specific  observations  or  pro- 
posals it  contains,  other  than  the  em- 
ployment program,  in  which  they  all 
concur. 

The  committee  proposes  the  establish- 
ment of  a  program  which  would  even- 
tually provide  perhaps  1  million  "hard 
core"  unemployed  with  basic  education, 
training,  and  publicly  financed  employ- 
ment in  subprofessional  jobs.  These 
jobs  would  be  in  the  nature  of  aids  to 
doctors,  nurses,  laboratory  personnel, 
and  orderlies  in  hospitals,  as  assistants 
to  home  nurses  and  physical  and  occu- 
pational therapists,  as  helpers  in  librar- 
ies and  assistants  to  teachers  and 
administrative  staff  in  schools,  as  mu- 
seum aids  and  playground  and  recrea- 
tion assistants,  and  as  assistants  to 
probation  oflQcers  and  those  fighting 
crime  and  delinquency. 

Further  subprofessional  aids  could 
be  employed  to  improve  the  beauty  of 
our  Nation  by  working  on  highway  main- 
tenance, waterfront  cleanup,  park  con- 
struction as  well  as  maintenance  and 
groundskeeping.  Urban  life  could  be 
further  improved  by  provision  of  aids 
to  building  inspectors,  public  health  offi- 
cials, sanitation  officials,  and  water  and 
air  pollution  control  personnel. 

The  key  goals  of  the  program  are: 

First.  Providing  vitally  needed  assist- 
ance to  the  health  care  and  pducation£il 
institutions  of  our  country  which  are  at 
present  sorely  understaffed  with  profes- 
sionals, many  of  whom  must  spend  val- 
uable time  in  tasks  which  could  be 
performed  by  aids. 

In  the  light  of  current  programs  for 
expansion  of  medical  .services  and  edu- 
cational facilities,  our  health  and  educa- 
tion professionals  will  be  in  increasingly 
short  supply  in  the  future.  These  aids, 
by  adding  to  our  effective  labor  supply 
in  urgently  needed  job  categories,  are  a 
basic  necessity  now  that  rising  demands 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  threaten  to  create 
inflationary  pressures  which  will  be  ag- 
gravated in  the  months  ahead  by  an  in- 
creasingly tight  labor  market. 

Second.  Strengthening  the  system  of 
voluntary  health  institutions  which  must 
rely  In  large  part  on  the  efforts  of  vol- 
untary fundraislng  and  volunteer  serv- 
ices to  supplement  their  Incomes  in  or- 
der to  meet  their  personnel  and  financial 
needs.  The  use  of  aids  for  whose  sala- 
ries the  local  institutions  will  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  Federal  Government,  will 
not  only  permit  the  provision  of  better 
medical  services  by  these  Institutions  but 
will  also  reduce  the  fundraislng  burden 
of  civic  letiders. 

Third.  Lessening  the  drain  on  welfare 
and  other  supportive  community  services 
by  providing  a  halfway  house  or  way  sta- 
tion for  those  who  have  never  been  a 
part  of  the  employment  pool  and  who, 
through  the  program,  will  for  the  first 
time  find  their  way  Into  the  labor  force. 

Fourth.  Recognizing  that  in  1966  jobs 
are  at  the  heart  of  the  civil  rights  strug- 


gle. The  main  lesson  gained  from  the 
experience  of  the  past  year,  particularly 
in  recent  months  during  which  unrest 
has  given  vent  to  violence  and  near 
violence  in  urban  centers  throughout  the 
country,  is  that  the  vital  need  for  jobs 
lies  at  the  heart  of  the  despair,  bitterness, 
and  frustration  breeding  such  explosions! 

Investigators  seeking  the  cause  and 
prevention  of  Watts  and  similar  destruc- 
tive outbursts  have  universally  reported 
the  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  poverty 
stricken  to  be  gainfully  employed.  Ef- 
forts to  convert  the  heretofore  "untouch- 
ables" of  our  society  into  gainfully  em- 
ployed members  of  the  labor  force  not 
only  will  enhance  their  status  as  human 
beings  who  can  have  pride  In  themselves 
as  people  but  will  also  give  them  satisfac- 
tion that  they  are  providing  critically 
needed  services  for  their  communities 
and  their  country. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  perceptive  and  thought- 
ful editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  January  9,  1966. 
The  editorial  and  the  report  follow: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  9.  1966| 
Training  for  STABiLmr 

The  news  that  the  unemployment  rate 
fell  to  4.1  percent  In  December  underscores 
the  relevance  of  a  proposal  made  by  the 
Democratic  Study  Oroup  for  providing 
1  million  of  the  hard-core  unemployed  with 
basic  education  and  vocational  training. 
There  were  nearly  2.9  mllUoi)  Americans 
without  Jobs  In  liecember.  If  the  present 
economic  expansion  is  to  continue  without 
creating  additional  Inflationary  pressures,  a 
way  must  be  found  to  add  them  and  other 
disadvantaged  people  who  will  shortly  enter 
the  labor  force  to  the  ranks  of  the  gainfully 
employed. 

The  Democratic  Study  Oroup  report,  pre- 
pared under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Rep- 
resentative James  H.  Schkuer.  of  New  York, 
envisions  a  public  emplojrment  training  pro- 
gram In  which  the  unemployed  would  provide 
needed  services  in  the  fields  of  health,  edu- 
cation, and  urban  Improvement.  Since  the 
wages  paid  for  such  jobs  would  be  at  the 
low  end  of  the  wage  scale,  there  would  be  a 
strong  Incentive  for  the  better  workers  tn 
the  program  to  move  Into  private  Industry. 

This  proposal  effects  a  marriage  between 
the  need  for  more  subprofessional  service 
workers  and  the  desirability  of  training  those 
who  tend  to  be  disqualified  for  employment 
because  of  poor  education.  But  It  would 
better  satisfy  the  demands  of  an  economy 
that  may  soon  be  confronted  with  tight  labor 
markets  If  the  public  employment  program 
were  tied  to  a  parallel  effort  by  private 
Industry. 

As  the  rate  of  employment  falls  below 
4  percent  of  the  labor  force,  private  employ- 
ers are  going  to  encounter  difficulties  In  fill- 
ing positions  on  the  lower  rungs  of  the  skill 
ladder.  This  squeeze  on  the  supply  side  of 
the  labor  market  might  be  eased  by  a  coop- 
erative arrangement  under  which  the  Gov- 
ernment provides  basic  education  In  a  public 
service-training  program  and  private  indus- 
try completes  the  taak  of  selecting  candidates 
for  their  own  Job-training  programs. 

Tight  labor  markets,  as  experience  sug- 
gests, are  the  best  antidotes  to  hard-core 
unemployment.  But  they  are  likely  to  in- 
tensify inflationary  pressures  unless  st^js 
are  taken  to  augment  the  supply  of  basically 
educated  labor.  A  program  such  as  that 
suggested  by  Mr.  Schetjer's  group,  coordi- 
nated with  the  efforts  of  private  industry. 
would  smooth  the  transition  to  a  higher 
level  of  national  employment. 
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An  Action  Program  for  Pitll  Employment 
(Issued  January  6,  1966,  by  the  Democratic 

Study   Group    Pull    Employment    Steering 

Committee,       Congressman       James       H. 

SCHEUER.  chairman) 

Twenty  years  ago  Congress  declared  "•  •  • 
that  It  Is  the  continuing  responsibility  of 
the  I-ederal  Government  •  •  •  to  create  and 
maintain  conditions  which  afford  employ- 
ment opportunities  •  •  •  for  those  able,  will- 
ing, and  seeking  to  work,  and  to  promote 
miaxlmum  employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power."  (Public  Law  304,  79th 
Cong.,  Feb.  20,  1946,  sec.  2.)  This  commit- 
ment to  full  employment  and  stable,  nonln- 
flatlonary  economic  growth  has  been  de- 
scribed by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
of  Congress:  "Pull  employment  of  labor  and 
capital  Is  a  moving  target;  the  labor  force 
grows  continuously;  workers  are  released  by 
laborsaving  machinery  and  new  techniques; 
new  investment  increases  the  capacity  of 
farms  and  factories.  Thus,  total  demand 
must  expand  rapidly  just  to  keep  from  fall- 
ing behind  rising  potential  output."  (Re- 
port of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
March  1964.) 

Federal  policies  carried  out,  in  cooperation 
with  "•  •  •  Industry,  agriculture,  labor,  and 
State  and  local  governments,  •  •  •"  have  been 
successful  in  avoiding  a  deep,  prolonged  poet- 
war  depression  such  as  followed  World  War 

1  and  earlier  conflicts.  But  in  terms  of 
achieving  and  maintaining  full  employment, 
the  record  is  not  good.  In  only  3  out  of  20 
years  has  unemployment  averaged  about  8 
percent,  and  In  only  5  out  of  20  years  has 
It  been  4  percent  or  less.  For  the  entire  20 
years  unemployment  has  averaged  about  4.9 
percent  and  for  the  last  5  years  5.6  percent. 
The  latest  figiire  is  still  slightly  over  4  per- 
cent with  a  nonwhite  male  teenage  unem- 
ployment rate  of  about  25  percent. 

The  Kennedy-Johnson  administrations 
have  had  an  interim  target  of  4  percent  un- 
employment. This  Is  a  third  above  the  3 
percent  generally  viewed  as  the  acceptable 
long-term  goal.     It  Is  far  above  the  rates  of 

2  percent  or  less  achieved  during  the  post- 
World  War  II  era  in  such  other  countries  as 
Britain.  Prance,  Sweden,  Japan,  and  Ger- 
many. With  the  interim  target  of  4  percent 
now  In  view,  we  should  now  begin  to  prepare 
for  early  achievement  of  an  unemployment 
rate  of  3  percent. 

The  setting  of  this  3-percent  goal  Is  no 
mere  exercise  in  statistical  definitions  or  ab- 
stract political  philosophy.  It  is  a  vital 
necessity  if  we  are  to  assure  maximum  ef- 
ficiency in  the  use  of  our  human  resources — 
opening  avenues  for  millions  to  escape  pov- 
erty and  overcome  racial  and  social  barriers 
to  full  participation  In  our  society. 

For  our  Negro  citizens,  disproportionately 
high  unemployment  and  lack  of  opportunity 
for  advancement  to  better  paying  Jobs  are 
basic  reasons  for  their  frustration  and  re- 
sentment. The  high  overall  unemployment 
rates  of  recent  years  have  also  meant  limited 
opportunities  for  young  people  seeking  a  start 
in  the  labor  market.  "Their  unemployment 
rate  has  been  double  or  triple  the  national 
average,  creating  a  dangerously  discouraging 
atmosphere  for  the  Nations  most  precious 
resource — its  youth. 

An  unemployment  rate  of  8  percent  or  less 
continuously  maintained  over  the  years  will 
open  wide  the  doors  of  employment  oppor- 
tunity to  Negroes.  It  will  make  it  possible 
to  hold  unemployment  among  our  youth  to 
a  minimum,  providing  maximum  Induce- 
ment for  them  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and 
skills  needed  to  make  their  optimal  con- 
tribution to  our  economy.  Eliminating  the 
hopelessness,  disillusionment,  and  bitterness 
that  is  generated  by  high  unemployment 
should  do  much  to  hold  down  crime  rates, 
reduce  delinquency,  and  direct  energies  in 
more  constructive  channels. 


ACHIEVING     run,     EMPLOYMENT 

To  achieve  3 -percent  unemployment  in  the 
next  year  or  two  we  shall  have  to  create  over 
three-quarters  of  a  million  additional  Jobs 
and  will  have  to  produce  a  gross  national 
product  of  over  $900  billion  by  1970. 

In  1966,  the  gross  national  product  will 
total  about  $670  billion  with  unemployment 
averaging  about  4' 2  percent  of  the  labor 
force.  The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
has  estimated  that— at  its  4-percent  interim 
goal,  now  almost  achieved — the  economy  In 
1970  would  produce  about  $895  billion  of 
gross  national  product.  We  believe  It  Is 
Imperative  that  the  Nation  aim  for  a  more 
defensible  and  healthy  long-term  goal  of  3 
percent.  Even  this  figure  would  be  well  above 
that  which  has  been  achieved  in  a  number 
of  other  Industrial  countries  where  2  percent 
and  below  are  the  accepted  rates  of  unem- 
ployment. At  this  level,  in  1970,  the  econ- 
omy would  produce  about  $10-$15  billion 
more  of  GNP  per  year.  At  this  level,  the 
economy  would  create  over  1.3  million  new 
Jobs  per  year  to  absorb  the  expected  increase 
in  the  labor  force  as  a  result  of  the  increas- 
ing population  of  working  age.  and  at  least 
2  million  new  Jobs  per  year  to  take  the  place 
of  those  eliminated  by  technological  prog- 
ress— a  total  of  over  3 '2  million  new  Jobs  per 
year.' 

If  we  were  to  average  3-percent  unemploy- 
ment rather  than  4  percent  between  now 
and  1980  we  would  have  to  create  about  1 
million  additional  jobs;  If  we  are  to  do  it 
within  the  next  year  or  two,  as  we  should. 
we  would  have  to  add  over  ttiree-quarters 
of  a  million  additional  Jobs.  We  believe  this 
Is  entirely  possible  and  should  be  an  immedi- 
ate goal  of  public  and  private  economic  poli- 
cies. This  Implies  an  economy  which  can 
support  almost  81  million  civilian  Jobs  by 
1970  and  almost  96  million  civilian  Jobs  by 
1980. 

In  setting  these  dimensions  for  the  eco- 
nomic opportunities  of  a  full-employment 
economy,  we  recognize  that  they  are  but 
Informed     estimates.     But     practical      men 


'  With  the  rate  of  technological  progress 
remaining  high.  It  would  be  a  bold  man  in- 
deed who  concluded  that  we  would  Increase 
our  real  output  per  worker  any  less  rapidly 
In  the  1970'8  than  in  recent  years.  This 
would  mean  that  with  employment  rising  at 
1  Vi  percent  pet  year  and  output  per  worker 
at  almost  3  percent  per  year,  total  real  out- 
put of  goods  and  services  (real  gross  national 
product)  would  need  to  rise  at  least  4  per- 
cent per  year  during  the  1970's  if  unemploy- 
ment Is  to  remain  stable. 

In  addition,  the  general  level  of  prices 
tends  to  go  up  about  IVi  percent  per  year. 
(It  appears  that  when  wholesale  prices  are 
approximately  constant,  as  in  recent  years, 
the  average  value  per  unit  of  gross  national 
product  ( gross  national  product  deflator )  has 
risen  about  IV2  percent  per  year.  The  experts 
seem  to  believe  that  this  reflects  both  Im- 
perfections In  the  measurement  of  quality 
changes  in  our  price  indexes  and  the  treat- 
ment of  Government  wage  increases  as  prices 
Increase,  though  this  is  not  the  practice  in 
regard  to  the  private  economy.)  If  we  as- 
sume this  will  continue  In  the  future  as  in 
the  past,  then  in  current  prices  gross  na- 
tional product  would  continue  to  Increase 
at  about  S'/i  percent  per  year  at  full  employ- 
ment and  by  1980  would  be  more  than  double 
this  year's  output,  or  about  $lVi  trillion  In 
1980  doUars. 

The  population  might  reach  245  million  by 
1980,  which  means  that  the  amount  of  goods 
and  services  produced  would  be  about  $6,200 
per  person  in  1980  as  compared  to  about 
$3,600  In  1965.  This  would  mean  that  a  75- 
f>ercent  increase  in  the  output  of  goods  and 
services  per  capita,  including  the  effects  of 
continued  modest  price  Increaoes. 


cannot  wait  until  1980  to  find  out  what  their 
targets  should  be  and  we  believe  the  esti- 
mates are  sufficiently  accurate  for  guiding 
thinking  about  how  to  achieve  full  employ- 
ment In  a  year  or  two.  and  to  maintain  a 
vigorous  economy.  What  Is  needed  is  an 
action  program  with  a  balanced  combination 
of  Government  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
combined  with  Improved  public  and  private 
{xjlicies  concerning  wages,  prices,  and  em- 
ployment. 

MONETARY    POLICY 

Monetary  ease  accompanied  by  relatively 
low  Interest  rates  is  essential  to  a  full- 
employment  pwllcy.  Ready  availability  of 
credit  alone  cannot  get  us  to  full  employ- 
ment but  tight  money  can  make  it  Impos- 
sible. 

Achieving  and  maintaining  stability  In  a 
growing  economy  requires  that  total  demand 
of  consumers,  business,  and  Government 
should  be  equal  to  total  output  at  full  em- 
ployment and  that  total  demand  and  total 
supply  should  increase  at  the  same  rate  from 
year  to  year.  This  is  possible  only  If  money 
and  credit  are  continually  available  at  rea- 
sonable rates  of  interest. 

Although  ready  availability  of  funds  at 
low  interest  rates  will  not  cause  business  In- 
vestment or  expansion  if  demand  Is  inade- 
quate and  proflt  expectations  poor,  more 
sanguine  business  expectations  will  fall  to 
produce  and  maintain  full  employment  If 
financial  markets  are  tight  and  Interest  rates 
relatively  high.  Home  building  will  be 
slowed  if  prospective  purchasers  find  financ- 
ing difficult  and  rates  excessive.  .Small' 
businesses,  which  are  the  first  to  be  refused 
credit,  must  restrict  output,  employment, 
and  new  Investment.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments also  find  that  financing  of  needed 
public  facilities  becomes  more  difficult  or 
even  impossible. 

The  financial  system  of  the  United  States 
Is  so  complex  that  it  is  easy  to  lose  sight  of 
the  most  important  fact  about  monetary 
policy:  it  cannot  guarantee  full  employment 
but  It  can  either  prevent  It  or  facilitate  It. 
Therefore,  monetary  policy  must  be  coordi- 
nated with  other  policies  if  we  are  to  re- 
spond adequately  to  unemployment,  balanee- 
of-payments  problems  and  Infiatlonary  pres- 
sures. 

A  prime  example  Is  the  recent  action  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  who  by  raising  the 
discount  rate  to  4'2  percent,  the  highest  level 
In  35  years,  may  imp>ede  our  advance  toward 
full  employment  and  a  sustained  full-em- 
ployment growth  rate  This  dramatically 
Illustrates  the  need  for  coordination  of 
monetary  policy  with  fiscal  policy.  There- 
fore, we  recommend  that  the  President  initi- 
ate whatever  action  is  necessary  to  assure 
this  policy  coordination  in  order  to  guaran- 
tee the  ready  availability  of  credit  so  neces- 
sary to  sustain  high  rates  of  economic 
growth. 

FISCAL    POLICY 

Federal  fiscal  policies  should  contribute 
to  achieving  and  maintaining  full  employ- 
ment without  Inflation.  Given  the  support 
of  appropriate  monetary  policies,  they  can 
largely  assure  success. 

The  Federal  Government's  expenditures 
and  tax  policies  affect  every  Individual,  busi- 
ness, and  State  and  local  government  units. 
Only  within  the  past  2  years  have  we  begun 
to  use  these  fiscal  tools  effectively  to  reduce 
unemployment.  We  have  yet  to  demon- 
strate our  wlUlngness  to  use  them  to  achieve 
and  maintain  full  employment  without  in- 
fiatlon.  In  this  case,  the  main  task  of  fiscal 
policy  Is  to  stimulate  the  economy,  either 
through  expenditures  or  tax  reduction,  to 
grow  rapidly  enough  to  reduce  existing  un- 
employment and  to  absorb  rising  productiv- 
ity and  a  growing  labor  force.  This  can  be 
made  more  difficult  by  a  nvimber  of  consid- 
erations.    A  prime  example  la  the  problem  of 
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adjusting  pollcle*  In  the  light  ot  the  po«- 
alble  Inflationary  impact  of  rising  defense 
•pending  generated  by  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Another  problem  arise*  becaiise  with  our  pro- 
greeslve  tax  structure,  as  GNP  grows,  tax 
revenue*  grow  even  faster,  thus  tending  to 
retard  economic  growth  short  of  full  employ- 
ment. The  first  case  may  require  reduction 
In  non-defense  spending  and^or  increased 
taxes.  The  second  case  would  call  for  a  re- 
duction In  taxes  and  or  increased  public 
expenditures  sufflclently  large  bo  as  to  stimu- 
late growth  and  offset  the  fiscal  drag.  Prom 
this.  It  can  be  seen  that  fiscal  policy  involves 
carefully  balancing  Federal  tax  and  expendi- 
ture policies.  The  essential  question  is  one 
Involving  allocation  of  resources.  Thus 
when  stimulation  Is  needed,  fiscal  policy 
should  be  based  on  expenditures  when  the 
social  benefits  from  these  expenditures  In 
areas  such  as  education,  health,  urban  devel- 
opment and  transportation  exceed  the  social 
benefits  from  additional  resources  devoted  to 
private  expenditures.'  The  same  question  of 
prlorltlea  applies  when  fiscal  policy  is  used 
to  slow  down  an  overheated  economy. 

Tax  reduction  and  reform  are  essential 
ingredients  in  a  full  employment  program 
which  will  contribute  to  the  elimination  of 
poverty. 

The  Federal  tax  system  Is  made  up  of  a 
complex  of  levies,  some  falling  on  individ- 
ual and  corporate  Incomes,  and  others  on 
specific  transactions.  In  general,  as  the 
economy  grows,  the  ratio  of  Federal  reve- 
nues to  the  gross  national  product  tends  to 
rise.  At  the  present  time,  the  addition  to 
Federal  revenues  Is  about  $7  billion  per  year. 
Since  expenditures  are  not  necessarily  re- 
lated to  the  growth  In  gross  national  prod- 
uct. Federal  revenues  tend  to  rise  faster 
than  Federal  expenditures  leading  to  fiscal 
drag. 

These  features  carry  two  Implications  for 
a  full  employment  policy.  First,  the  Fed- 
eral tax  system  is  the  Nation's  most  power- 
ful automatic  stabilizer  since  any  reduction 
\n  Incomes  or  expenditures  Immediately  re- 
sults In  a  more  than  proportionate  fall  In 
Federal  revenues.  To  maintain  stability 
therefore  it  is  important  that  the  progres- 
•Ivlty  of  the  Federal  tax  system  be  main- 
Ulned  or  Increased,  particularly  since  the 
State  and  local  tax  systems  have  very  little 
cyclical  fiexibllity. 

Second,  a  Federal  tax  structure  that  pro- 
vides a  maximum  of  automatic  stabilizing 
action  will,  at  the  same  time,  provide  a 
maximum  of  fiscal  drag  if  left  alone  for  ex- 
tensive periods  of  time.  The  amount  by 
which  Federal  revenues  Increase  will  go  up 
from  year  to  year  as  the  economy  grows, 
creating  larger  and  larger  withdrawals  of 
funds  which  may  not  necessarily  be  offset 
by  increases  In  expenditures. 

The  Federal  tax  structure,  therefore,  can 
stabilize  the  economy  at  persistently  high 
unemployment  rates  and.  Indeed,  there  are 
reasonable  grounds  to  suspect  thpt  this  is 
what  happened  in  the  late  1950's  and  early 
ItWOt.  Persistent  and  steady  expansion  of 
the  economy  toward  full  employment  over 
the  last  several  years  Is  clearly  related  to 
the  efforU  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  ad- 
ministrations to  reduce  the  drag  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  on  private  economic  activity. 

Another  feature  of  the  Federal  tax  sys- 
tem la  the  large  niunber  or  loopholes  or 
special  exemptions  and  exemptions  which 
are  Incorporated  In  the  tax  code  and  relieve 
certain  forma  of  Income — or  portions  of  In- 


•  This  does  not  mean  the  relevant  choice  Is 
between  all  public  or  ail  private  expendi- 
ture*. When  public  expenditures  are  used, 
the  Initial  increaae  In  output  occurs  in  the 
public  sector,  but  succeeding  increases  occur 
In  the  private  sector.  The  real  choice  la. 
therefore,  between  whether  the  initial  round 
0*  expendU\n-ee  should  occtir  In  the  private 
or  public  sector. 


come — from  taxation.  These  special  fea- 
tures erode  the  lax  base,  resulting  in  higher 
rates  on  the  remainder  of  taxable  income. 
Serious  attention  should  be  given  to  cor- 
recting these  inequities. 

Pinally,  we  must  recognize  th.at  over  the 
years  ahead  we  shall  Lave  to  face  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  immense  productivity 
of  the  Federal  la.x  system  as  a  generator  of 
revenue  while,  at  the  same  time.  State  and 
local  governments  struggle  desperately  to 
make  their  ta.x  sources  provide  the  revenue 
for  skyrocketing  social  needs,  especially  in 
our  growing  metropolitan  areas.  Some  way 
must  be  found  to  use  the  broad,  general,  na- 
tionally applicable  Federal  tax  system  as  a 
means  of  solving  some  of  the  mounting  prob- 
lems of  State  and  local  governments. 

We  urge  that  our  colleagues  In  deciding 
the  form  this  program  should  take  will  a.s- 
sure  that  It  meets  at  least  the  minimum 
criteria  of  diverting  a  portion  of  the  Increased 
revenues  to  aid  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  financing  the  public  facilities  and 
services — a  t.-xsk  which  they  are  finding  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  do  In  an  equitable 
manner. 

PROVIDING   A   MINIMUM    INCOME 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  begin 
to  provide  a  minimum  Income  for  everyone. 

Although  we  cannot  hope  to  return  to  the 
early  American  frontier  society  of  individual 
independent  family  farmers,  we  can  re-create 
in  our  modern  Industrial  urban  environ- 
ment the  economic  conditions  for  that  cher- 
ished independence  and  Indivlduali.sm  We 
can  assure  everyone  an  adequate  minimum 
income. 

Indeed,  we  now  provide  this  after  a  fashion 
in  a  variety  of  programs  that  are  too  often 
subject  to  the  indignities  of  a  means  test. 
Too  often,  it  is  also  the  case  that  these  pro- 
grams, hampered  by  inadequate  funds  and 
staff,  perpetuate  dependency  and  iKi^'erty 
rather  than  provide  the  means  and  motiva- 
tion to  break  the  cycle. 

This  goal  could  be  implemented  in  two 
ways.  First  a  floor  could  be  provided 
through  a  negative  tax  on  Income,  A  scheme 
which  could  make  an  Important  contribu- 
tion to  the  assurance  of  a  living  income  can 
easily  be  devised.  Second,  our  social  insur- 
ance programs  (OASDI,  unemployment  in- 
surance, workman's  compensation,  etc.) 
could  be  improved  and  geared  to  provide  a 
floor  under  individual  and  family  Incomes. 

GOVERNMENT    EXPENDITUllE    DECISIONS 

Decisions  on  government  expenditures 
should  take  into  consideration  their  con- 
sequences for  stability  and  growth  in  our 
economy  and  their  contribution  to  the  elim- 
ination of  p>overty  and  the  realization  of 
opportunity  for  all 

Public  expenditures — Federal,  Stat«,  and 
local — must  meet  the  test  first  of  all  that 
they  provide  services  which  individuals  and 
private  organizations  cannot  provide,  or  can- 
not provide  efficiently  and  reliably.  In  ad- 
dition, it  is  a  first  principle  of  sound  pro- 
graming of  public  expenditures  that  they 
should  be  as  stable,  predictable,  and  as  closely 
geared  to  long-term  needs  as  is  feasible. 
Attempts  to  turn  government  expendlttires 
on  and  off  for  purposes  of  stabilizing  the 
economy  inevitably  run  up  against  the  hard 
fact  that  public  spending  is  slow  to  start 
up  and  difficult  to  stop  suddenly,  unless  we 
wish  to  build  excessive  waste  Into  public 
budgets. 

It  Is  further  characteristic  of  public  ex- 
I>endltures  that  there  must  be  continuing 
concern  for  the  achievement  of  an  appropri- 
ate balance  between  Federal  responsibility 
for  essential  public  services  and  the  coordi- 
nate responsibility  on  the  part  of  State  and 
local  units  of  government.  Considerations 
both  of  economy  and  flexibility  in  adapting 
to  differing  local  requirements  call  for  deci- 
sionmaking at  that  level  of  government  con- 
sistent with   the   character   of   the  specified 


program.  Thus.  It  Is  cle«u-  that  national 
defense  and  the  si>ace  program  must  be 
tasks  of  the  Federal  Government,  while  it 
Is  equally  clear  that  such  functions  as  police 
and  fire  protection  are  local  matters.  How- 
ever, there  are  a  number  of  important  areas 
where  there  are  strong  arguments  for  co- 
ordinated actions  by  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Familiar  fields  are  education,  health 
and  welfare,  conservation,  housing,  urbar. 
renewal,  mass  transit,  and  even  encourage- 
ment of  the  arts  and  humanities. 

If  public  expenditure  programs  are  guided 
by  considerations  of  long-term  needs,  then 
the  Government  programs  at  all  levels  will 
make  a  maximum  contribution  to  economic 
stability.  Undoubtedly,  we  will  not  be  able 
to  make  every  conceivable  expenditure  that 
might  be  In  the  public  interest.  There  are 
limits  to  our  resources,  large  as  they  are. 
But  in  an  economy  in  which  per  capita  gross 
national  product  is  growing  by  2' 2  percent 
per  year  In  real  terms,  and  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching a  trillion  dollars  per  year,  we 
should  certainly  be  able  to  afford  sufficient 
public  expenditures  to  meet  many  of  these 
needs,  providing  a  richer,  and  more  Interest- 
ing life  to  all  and  a  minimum  level  of  decency 
and  comfort  for  every  American. 

ANTI-INFLATION    POLICIES 

We  must  maintain  a  stable  general  level 
of  prices  if  our  programs  for  a  full  employ- 
ment economy  are  to  succeed  In  the  long  run. 

Inflation  is  not  a  pressing  danger  when 
there  is  substantial  unemployment  of  labor. 
broad  scale  Idle  capacity  in  Industry,  and 
severe  competition  for  customers  and  Jobs. 
It  Is  only  when  economic  policy  is  successful 
enough  to  generate  full  employment  of  labor 
and  capital  that  inflation  offers  any  serious 
problem.' 

Inflation  encourages  Inefficiency  In  the 
allocation  of  resources;  It  leads  to  Instability. 
recession,  and  unemployment;  it  contributes 
to  balance-of-payments  difficulties;  and  it 
Jeopardizes  the  success  of  programs  for  in- 
come maintenance.  It  generally  hits  hardest 
those  families  and  Individuals  who  can  least 
afford  to  bear  its  burdens. 

Clearly,  an  appropriate  balance  between 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  is  the  first  pre- 
requisite to  an  anti-inflation  program. 

Thus,  to  the  extent  that  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam or  other  International  developments  re- 
quire an  Increased  proportion  of  our  national 
resources,  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  should 
be  readjusted  to  Insure  that  this  does  not 
produce  inflation.  In  the  process  any  cur- 
tailing of  public  programs  or  of  private 
spending  should  be  concentrated  where  they 
will  reduce  the  competition  for  scarce  labor, 
materials,  and  Industrial  capacity.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  continue  the  drive 
against  poverty  by  programs  carefully  de- 
signed to  provide  Jobs  for  those  whom  the 
normal  labor  market  processes  leave  without 
work  opportunities. 

Over  and  beyond  government  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies.  It  is  necessary  that  busi- 
ness and  labor  cooperate  in  generating  wages 
and  prices  that  are  consistent  with  a  non- 
inflationary,  full  employment  economy.  We 
believe  that  if  labor  and  Industry  and  gov- 
ernment officials  all  understand  the  require- 
ments of  such  a  policy,  they  will  find  ways 
to  operate  a  flexible  and,  at  the  same  time, 
nonlnJIationary  system  of  price  and  wage 
adjustments  without  need  for  direct  wage 
and  price  controls. 
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'  In  this  country  we  are  a  good  deal  more 
sensitive  to  inflation  than  are  other  indus- 
trialized nations,  Including  Japan  and  our 
West  Etiropean  allies.  Over  the  pest  decade, 
our  record  of  price  stabllltv  has  been  un- 
matched by  any  of  these  nations.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  countries  are  a  good  deal 
more  sensitive  to  unemployment  as  shown  by 
their  unwillingness  to  accept  unemployment 
above  2  percent. 


The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  wage- 
price  guidelines  are  a  strirt  in  this  direction 
and  they  have  received  Presidential  endorse- 
ment as  well  as  widespread  congressional  and 
public  support.  We  should  strengthen  the 
existing  wage-price  guidelines  activities  of 
the  President  and  his  Council  and  should 
also  investigate  the  po.ssibilities  for  estab- 
lishing procedures  for  making  such  Judg- 
ments which  ;illow  the  public.  Including  in- 
dustry and  labor,  to  participr.te  in  their 
development.  The  po.vibility  of  regular  con- 
gresFionr.l  review  of  the  guidelines  and  re- 
sponses to  them  also  merits  analysis  and 
con.sideratlon.  Public  hearings,  giving  the 
various  interests  a  platform,  might  be  an- 
oihtr  way  to  provide  an  atmosphere  con- 
ducive to  responsible  decisionmaking. 

In  addition,  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
benefits  of  free  competition  by  vlgorou.s  gov- 
ernmental action,  particularly  antitrust  ac- 
tion. Our  living  standards  reflect  our  .suc- 
cess in  using  free  competition,  decentralized 
economic  power,  and  marketplace  allocation 
of  goods  and  services.  These  have  stimulated 
efficient  production,  technological  progress 
man.igerial  Innovations,  and  provided  greater 
consumer  choice  than  any  other  economic 
system  known  to  man.  Therefore  we  urge 
the  most  vigorous  efTorts  possible  oii  the  part 
of  rcfrulatory  agencies  to  curb  unfair  busi- 
ness practices  and  to  preserve  the  benefits 
of  free  competition, 

EMPLOYMENT.      EDUCATION,      TRAINING:      A      WAY 
OUT    OF    POVERTY 

Employment  at  a  living  wage  plus  basic 
education  and  training  are  needed  by  most 
of  those  now  living  in  poverty.  Pull  par- 
ticipation in  American  life  and  escape  from 
poverty,  discrimination  and  ghetto  Uving 
require  opportunities  for  Jobs,  education  and 
training  far  beyond  those  now  bolmr 
provided.  * 

Poverty  Is  not  a  homogeneous  product  and 
the  War  on  Poverty  must  use  many  weapons 
In  combating  poverty,  lasting  benefits  will 
come  only  from  programs  which  enable  the 
poor  to  take  and  keep  themselves  out  of 
poverty.  Any  program  which  does  not  have 
this  as  a  goal  would  require  a  continuation 
of  the  present  and  apparently  unending 
flow  of  benefits  to  the  same  families,  gen- 
eration   after   generation. 

For  those  for  whom  self-support  Is  not 
possible,  a  comprehensive  attack  on  poverty 
muM  be  supported  by  other  appropriate 
income-maintenance   measures. 

However,    the    primary    emphasis    in    the 
comprehensive   attack   on   poverty   must   be 
on  prog.-ams  designed  to  facilitate  the  escape 
from  poverty  by  way  of  education,  training 
and    employment.      Progress    will    be    facil- 
itated in   an  economy   where  aggregate   de- 
mand Is  adequate  to  provide  a  full  employ- 
ment   environment.      Changes    in    the    level 
of  demand   have  significant  Impact  on  the 
effectiveness  of   various   compKjnents  of  the 
program.      Thus,    programs    now    underway 
to  provide   the   basic   and   vocational    skills 
required  for  successful  entry  into  the  labor 
market   can   only    be   effective    if   there   are 
Job   openings.      Since    one    of    the    primary 
goals  has  been   to  change  hopelessness  and 
despair  into  confidence  and   determination 
If  there   are   no   Jobs   for   those   who   have 
qualified  themselves  the  programs  may  have 
negative  effects.    Our  dynamic  economy  has 
never,  even  In  the  depression,  been  without 
joo  openings,  and  the  notion  .of   filling  all 
of  them  is  as  absurd  as  the  Idea  of  elimi- 
nating all,   even   frictlonal,  unemployment 
raus,  even  If  the  economy  stimulated  by  an 
expanded    war    effort    in    Vietnam    should 
produce  3-percent  unemployment  less  than 
10  percent  of  those  families  now  in  poverty 
would  be  lifted  above  the  poverty  line  and 
the  level   of  unemployment  among  Negroes 
would    be    unacceptably   high.     Thus   it   Is 
Clear   that    there   will   not   be    Jobs   for   the 
people  we  are  trying  to  help  unless  poelthe 
steps   are   taken. 
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In  our  economy,  more  than  14  million  peo- 
ple experience  unemployment  every  year 
This  year,  500,000  were  unemploved'  for 
over  15  weeks,  and  about  300  000  for 
over  26  weeks.  Perhaps  the  most  dlscouraeing 
fact  Is  that  2  million  family  he.nds  who 
worked  full  time  do  not  earn  enough  to  live 
above  the  poverty  line.  In  addition,  it  Is 
estimated  that  about  2  million  poor  people 
have  given  up  looking  for  Jobs  and  are  not 
counted  as  unemployed  in  the  statistics, 
though  they  could,  if  given  the  chance,  be 
productive  members  of  society. 

Table  I  estimates  the  changes  occurring  in 
the  poverty  statu.s  of  families  and  unrelated 
individuals  as  national  unemployment  de- 
creases from  the  March  1964  rate  of  5  4  per- 
cent to  3  percent.  As  can  be  seen  the  effects 
are  Impressive — over  2  million  people  would 
be  released  from  the  shackles  of  pove  ty. 

However,  even  at  this  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment there  will  remain  many  among  the  paor 
who  lack  the  opportunity  to  assume  a  pro- 
ductive place  in  society.    WhUe  this  so-called 


hard  core  could  be  reduced  by  further 
increases  in  totiU  demand  through  tax  reduc- 
tloi.  or  general  expenditure  Increase  the  re- 
sultant inflationary  p  es.<:ures  would  be 
greater  than  we  arc  able  to  afsume  In  these 
circumstances,  creation  of  special  programs 
to  provide  opportunities  for  atwut  1  million 
would  be  most  effective  particula  ly  if  in  the 
process  b:islc  education  and  training  are  pro- 
vided. Such  an  effort  cculd  if  neoessarv,  be 
increased  for  a.  table  II  shows  the  jiotentlal 
for  such  Jobs  in  our  economy  Is  very  g  eat. 
Such  eflorus  would  reduce  unemployment 
while  minimizing  the  risk  of  inflation.  As 
a  byproduct,  we  would  have  a  more  skilled 
and  productive  labor  force.  This  is  c-ltical 
now,  when  rising  demands  of  the  Vietnam 
war  threaten  to  create  inflationary  pressures 
and  a  tight  labor  market. 

Therefore,  we  propose  a  public  employ- 
ment-training p  ogram  strestlng  subprofes- 
sional  and  ald-typp  employment  and  training 
for  Jobs  which  serve  the  public  interest. 


Table  I. — Changes  in  poverty  population  nuth  fall  m  naltuhnl  unemployment  raiis 


.Mesiiliirs  (if  inaU-bcaficii  families 
Mpuilxrs  of  fcinalt -hiadi'd  faniilies. 

I'nrf'latt'il  induuiuals  ((fmalrs) 

rnreiatcfi  in'liviiluiils  'nialcsi 


Total. 


I       Estimated  ExtlmHte'l 

Kiiiiiher  of        nuinl)er  of  people  nuiuUTuf  jK'oi.le 

people  ui  ix'vert.v      moving  out  Of  iiiovtnt- oul  o( 

In  .Viitrcli  \'<»A         pKivorty  when  poverty  when 

at  5.4  percent        unoinployiiu'iit  uuemplovinent 

unemployiiiont        m I o  falls  from  rate  f:iHs' from 

mt©  5.4  to  4.5  percent  |  5.4  to  3  percent 


22,100,000 
7,600,000 
3,600,000 
1.400.000 


34.600,000 


1  612,  000 
IfiO.OOO 
47.000 
34.000 


8S3.000 


i.'jori.  (00 

bXi,  {KXJ 
14().  UW 
110.  UX) 


2, 350.  000 


'  Including  heads  and  children. 

Table  II. — Potential  for  public  jobs 

Potential 
employment  ' 
(in  thousands) 
Great  Society  goals: 

Health i,  200 

Education   (Including  libraries) 2.000 

Beautification  and  recreation 1.  000 

Urban    Improvement    and    develop- 
ment (Including  transportation).       600 
Welfare    and    other    public    services 
(Including  control  and  prevention 
of  crime  and  delinquency) 300 


Total 5,  100 

'  These  figures  are  estimates  and  are  used 
to  illustrate  orders  of  magnitude. 

Such  a  public  employment-training  pro- 
gram could  satisfy  a  coincidence  of  needs  in 
our  economy.  The  need  for  Jobs  for  the 
poor,  the  need  for  better  prepared  workers, 
and  the  need  for  public  services  for  the  Na- 
tion are  equally  important  and  compelling 
Justifications  for  this  program.  A  prograrn 
to  expand  the  opportunities  for  useful  Jobs 
would  ( 1 )  give  many  of  the  unemployed  poor 
a  chance  to  lift  themselves  out  of  poverty  by 
work  and  training  which  better  prepare 
them  while  providing  satisfaction  and  ade- 
quate wages  and  (2)  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
vide services  in  areas  where  resources  have 
not  been  developed  or  allocated  to  meet  long 
recognized  public  needs. 

The  program  would  not  have  to  create 
either  the  needs  or  the  labor  resources;  they 
already  exist.  It  would  bring  into  the  active 
labor  market  those  who  otherwise  would 
be  doomed  to  live  out  their  lives  outside 
of  the  economy.  It  would  do  this  by  pro- 
viding Federal  financial  support  for  wages. 
The  public  has  been  crying  for  Improved 
services  In  the  fields  of  health,  education, 
urban  Improvement,  beautification,  etc. 

Under  such  a  program,  subprofesslonal 
Jobs  created  In  medical  Institutions  could 
provide  needed  assistance  to  doctors  and 
nurses.      These   Jobs   could    Include   nurses' 


aids,  physical  therapy  aids,  dietitians'  aids, 
and  orderlies.  It  would  also  be  possible  to 
provide  better  nursing  homes  and  care  for 
the  aged  by  training  aids  for  the  nurses  and 
therapists  for  home  visitation  services. 

In  the  schools,  there  are  needs  for  teacher- 
aids,  as  well  as  for  recreation  and  play- 
ground aids.  Added  personnel  would  enable 
us  to  open  schools,  libraries,  museums,  art 
galleries,  and  playgrounds  on  evenings  and 
weekends  and  during  summers. 

Additional  subprofesslonal  help  can  Im- 
prove the  beauty  of  our  Nation  by  working 
in  highway  maintenance  and  gardening, 
waterfront  cleanup,  groundskeeplng,  park 
construction  and  maintenance,  slum  clean- 
up, and  minor  repair  of  public  buildings. 
Urban  life  could  be  further  Improved  by  the 
work  of  aids  to  building  inspectors,  public 
health  officials,  sanitation  officials,  air  and 
water  pollution  control  personnel. 

Outreach  service  provided  by  aids  could 
help  our  welfare  and  social  service  agencies 
to  reach  those  whom  we  have  failed  in  the 
past.  Homemakers  and  other  home  helpers 
could  mean  needed  services  for  the  chroni- 
cally 111  and  large  families.  The  control  and 
prevention  of  crime  and  delinquency  could 
benefit  from  the  insights  and  assistance  pro- 
vided by  police  and  probation  aids. 

TTiese  are  but  a  few  examples;  once  the 
program  Is  In  operation  private  and  public 
organizations  will  develop  additional  Jobs  of 
this  type. 

The  Ideal  would  be  to  furnish  a  Job  with 
basic  education  and  training  which  could 
open  opportunities  In  the  public  service  for 
the  poor.  Ultimately,  acquisition  of  educa- 
tion, work  discipline  and  work  experience 
will  enable  many  to  acquire  upward  mobil- 
ity and  make  the  shift  into  private  employ- 
ment. 

The  structure  of  the  program  should  be 
one  of  direct  employment  by  public  and 
nonprofit  private  Institutions  receiving  Fed- 
eral reimbursement  for  the  wages,  super- 
vision, and  training  expenses.  A  cash  con- 
trlbutlon  (perhaps  10  percent)  by  the 
employing  Institution  would  Insure  that  the 
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new  amployeM  were  performing  useful  and 
oonatnictlve  function.  There  would  need 
to  be  «  nuOntenAoce  effort  provision  to  In- 
sure ttaat  the  program  was  not  used  to  avoid 
Increases  to  meet  normal  Lncreasea  in  loads. 

The  public  employees  will  be  trained  on 
the  Job  by  the  Institutions  which  hire  them. 
This  approach  to  training  for  subprofes- 
slonal  Jobs  la  current  practice.  In  some 
cases,  more  extensive  vocational  training 
may  be  necessary  before  the  employee  starts 
working  on  the  Job,  and  It  is  expected  that 
this  would  be  provided  for  by  the  hiring  In- 
stitution, or  by  Oovernznent-sponaored 
programs. 

Success  In  breaking  the  poverty  cycle  will 
gradually  reduce  the  number  who  cannot 
move  up  the  vocational  ladder  for  one  rea- 
son or  another.  Hence,  eventually  the  pro- 
gram should  produce  Its  own  demise,  out  of 
Its  very  success  In  reducing  poverty. 

A  public  employment-training  program 
would  have  a  number  of  spillover  effects. 

The  program  by  increasing  the  demand 
for  this  type  of  labor  would  tend  to  rein- 
force existing  statutory  minimum  wages. 
Since  wages  would  be  at  the  low  end  of  the 
wage  scale,  there  would  be  an  Incentive  for 
workers  to  move  Into  private  sector  employ- 
ment. Further,  the  program  could  acquaint 
the  employer  with  the  advantages  of  non- 
discriminatory hiring  of  persons  willing  to 
work  and  eager  to  acquire  new  skills.  The 
program  would  not  require  the  Initiation  of 
a  large  amount  of  supportive  services  but 
would  draw  upon  already  existing  programs. 

The  program  represents  an  Investment  in 
individuals  who  through  experience  have 
been  convinced  that  little  Is  expected  of  them 
and  who  fulfill  this  prophecy. 

The  philosophy  of  the  program  Is  simple: 
(1)  The  work  to  be  performed  Is  both  use- 
ful and  needed  and  (2)  there  Is,  among  the 
poor,  a  tremendous  reservoir  of  latent  poten- 
tial which  can  and  must  be  tapped — for  as 
a  nation  we  cannot  afford  to  forgo  the  frulte 
of  their  labor.  In  a  real  sense,  we  can  draw 
an  analogy  between  many  of  these  Individ- 
uals and  our  returning  OI's  after  World 
War  II.  Jxist  as  the  latter  had  been  deprived 
of  a,  3,  or  4  years  of  education  and  training 
at  a  vital  Juncture  In  their  lives,  the  former 
have  been  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to 
enter  the  mainstream  of  American  life  As 
the  OI  bill  was.  In  large  measure,  an  answer 
In  the  first  instance:  a  well-balanced  pro- 
gram of  useful  work,  basic  education,  and 
training  can  be  expected  to  assist  the  vast 
majority  of  the  poor  In  finding  a  new  sense 
of  personal  dignity  and  worth  by  making  a 
subaUntlal  contribution  to  themselves  and 
their  society. 


PretidcaC  Asks  U.S.  Part  in  Asun  DctcI- 
epH«Bl  Baak  m  Aootkcr  ConsfanctiTe 
Effort  Toward  Uitiiif  World  Peace 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CALirOKNI* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetday.  January  19.  1966 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  I  believe 
It  Is  highly  signincant  that  President 
Johnaon  cbose  to  make  his  first  special 
meaaoffe  to  thla  session  of  Congress  a  re- 
quest for  approval  of  U.S.  participation 
in  the  newly  creftted  Asian  Development 
Bulk. 

It  ia  slvnlflcant  In  my  opinion  because 
Ulndlcates  the  top  priority  tliat  the 
President  places  on  the  search  for  peace. 


and  his  desire  to  demonstrate  again  that 
the  United  States  would  much  rather 
spend  money  and  exert  our  energies  on 
peaceful  economic  development  than  on 
the  lequirements  of  military  defense. 

Californians,  both  for  historic  and 
geographic  reasons,  fully  understand 
and  appreciate  the  Piesident's  desire 
that  America  play  an  important  lead- 
ership role  In  promoting  the  cause  of 
international  cooperation  and  in  building 
the  foimdations  for  peace  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Located  as  we  are  on  the  shore  of  the 
great  Pacific  Ocean,  and  with  many  of 
our  citizens  having  close  family  ties  with 
the  people  of  other  Pacific  nations,  we 
Californians  have  an  immediate  and 
personal  interest  in  establishing  good, 
constructive  relations  with  our  neigh- 
bors in  the  Pacific  community  and  in  do- 
ing our  full  part  to  promote  their  jest 
interests. 

But  all  Americans  can  agree  with 
President  Johnson  when  he  spoke  of  his 
"urgent  belief  that  the  works  of  peace  in 
Asia — the  building  of  roads,  dams,  har- 
bors, powerplants,  and  all  the  other  pub- 
He  and  private  facilities  essential  to  a 
modern  economy — are  vital  to  peace  in 
the  entire  world." 

And  certainly  no  one  would  challenge 
the  truth  of  the  President's  statement 
tiiat^- 

An  Asia  torn  by  conflict,  depressed  by 
hunger,  disease,  and  Illiteracy,  deprived  of  the 
means  and  the  Institutions  that  alone  can 
offer  hope  to  her  people,  mu.st  ever  be  a 
source  of  turmoil  and  anxiety  for  nations 
beyond  her  borders,  as  well  as  those  within. 

But  Congress,  by  acting  promptly  to 
approve  our  active  participation  in  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  can  help  ex- 
press "the  will  of  A.sia  to  develop  her 
manifold  human  and  natural  resources, 
and  thereby  to  lift  the  burden  of  poverty 
that  has  been  the  lot  of  her  people  since 
ancient  times." 

In  his  eloquent  message.  President 
Johnson  described  the  Bank  as  "an  ave- 
nue of  good  will  and  sound  policy  for 
the  United  States."     He  continued: 

For  our  destination  Is  a  world  where  the 
Instinct  for  oppression  has  been  vanquished 
In  the  heart  of  man.  Given  the  means  to 
work,  to  buUd,  to  teach,  to  heal,  to  nourish 
his  family,  man  may  yet  achieve  such  a 
world — If  not  In  our  time,  then  in  the  gen- 
erations that  will  succeed  us  on  this  planet. 

Recalling  his  speech  last  April  in  Bal- 
timore, the  President  spoke  again  of  our 
dream  of  a  world  "where  all  are  fed  and 
charged  with  hope,"  and  he  repeated  his 
promise  that  "we  will  help  to  make  it  so." 

In  urging  the  Congress  to  adopt  his 
proposal.  Mr.  Johnson  declared: 

Our  partnership  In  the  Asian  Bank  Is  a 
step  In  keeping  that  pledge  It  brings  us 
nearer  that  day  when  our  resources — and  the 
world's — can  be  devoted  to  the  constructive 
works  of  peace,  not  the  destructive  forces  of 
war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
House  and  Senate  act  without  delay  to 
endorse  American  participation  in  this 
new  self-help  development  effort — this 
unique  aulventure  in  international  co- 
operation. 

Blxty-flve  percent  of  the  Bank's  $1  bil- 
lion capital  Is  to  be  put  up  by  19  Asian 


countries,  and  the  rest  by  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Belgulm,  Denmark.  West 
Germany,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Britain. 

The  $200  million  U.S.  share  is  equal 
to  that  of  Japan — the  other  largest  single 
contributor. 

In  my  opinion,  the  establishment  of 
this  Bank  is  an  important  step,  because 
it  will  help  create  a  nucleus  around  which 
Asian  cooperation  can  grow.  And  it  will 
follow  in  the  successful  footsteps  of  the 
World  Bank,  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  and  the  recently  formed 
African  Development  Bank. 

We  must  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of 
this  golden  opportunity  to  unite  our  re- 
sources with  the  people  of  Asia  in  a 
common  effort  to  achiieve  those  goals 
which  are  the  dream  of  all  mankind. 

Because  of  its  importance,  therefore, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  text  of  President  Johnson's  special 
message  to  Congress  on  behalf  of  U.S. 
participation  in  the  Asian  Development 
Bank. 

The  message  follows: 
us.    Participation    in    Asian    Development 

Bank — Message   Prom    the    President   of 

THE  UNriED  States  (H.  Doc.  No.  361) 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  promptly 
approve  U.S.  participation  In  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank. 

This  new  institution  expresses  the  will  of 
Asia  to  develop  her  manifold  human  and 
natural  resources,  and  thereby  to  lift  the 
burden  of  poverty  that  has  been  the  lot  of 
her  people  since  ancient  times. 

Conceived  and  sponsored  by  Asians,  the 
Bank  Is  open  to  all  countries  In  that  region, 
regardless  of  Ideology,  who  are  members  of 
the  United  Nations  or  Its  specialized  agen- 
cies. Of  Itfi  $1  bUllon  authorized  capital, 
65  percent  is  to  be  subscribed  by  nations  in 
the  Asian  area. 

U.S.  representatives — led  by  Mr.  Eugene 
Black  and  a  distinguished  congressional  dele- 
gation— signed  the  Charter  of  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  at  Manila  last  December  4, 
But  only  the  Congress  Itself  can  authorize 
the  final  acceptance  of  U.S.  membership. 

That  Is  the  action  I  request  today. 

I 

I  take  thla  step  because  of  my  urgent  belief 
that  the  works  of  peace  In  Asia — the  building 
of  roads,  dams,  harbors,  powerplants,  and  all 
the  other  public  and  private  facilities  essen- 
tial to  a  modern  economy — are  vital  to  peace 
In  the  entire  world. 

An  Asia  torn  by  conflict,  depressed  by  hun- 
ger, disease,  and  Illiteracy,  deprived  of  the 
means  and  the  Institutions  that  alone  can 
offer  hope  to  her  people,  must  ever  be  a 
source  of  turmoil  and  anxiety  for  nations 
beyond  her  borders,  as  well  as  those  within. 
Because  this  Is  so — and  because  we  have  rec- 
ognized our  moral  obligation  to  our  brothers 
on  this  earth — the  United  States  has  com- 
mitted Itself  over  a  decade  and  a  half  to  ma- 
jor assistance  programs  In  Asia,  making  food, 
development  loans,  and  technical  assistance 
available  to  those  who  required  our  aid. 

We  have  sought  no  American  empire.  Our 
purpose  has  never  been  to  exploit,  but  to 
encourage:  not  to  master,  but  to  magnify 
the  works  of  those  who  truly  served  the 
Asian  people. 

Now  the  Asians  themselves  have  formed  an 
institution  by  whoee  hand  new  works  of 
peace  may  be  accomplished.  They  have  com- 
mitted precious  resources  to  that  institution. 
They  are  determined  to  Join  In  a  cooperative 
endeavor,  uniting  the  talents  and  resources 
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of  diverse  cultures  In  pursuit  of  a  common 
vision  of  progress. 

They  have  asked  us  to  Join  with  them — to 
subscribe  20  percent  of  the  Institution's  total 
capital — and  thus  to  help  make  that  vision  a 
reality. 

I  recommend  that  we  respond  quickly 
and  afllnnatlvely. 

11 

This  proposal  Is  neither  Utopian  nor  vague. 
It  Is  the  product  of  careful  deliberation  by 
the  foremost  experts  In  International  finance. 
It  rests  solidly  on  the  lessons  learned  In 
building  the  World  Bank,  and  other  organs 
of  International  finance,  Into  the  powerful 
forces  for  good  they  are  today.  It  will  take 
its  place  among  regional  financial  Institu- 
tions alongside  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  the  newly  formed  African 
Development  Bank. 

Loan  terms  will  be  similar  to  those  offered 
by  the  World  Bank.  Project  Justifications 
will  be  as  rigorous  as  prudent  management 
requires.  Special  efforts  will  be  made  to 
develop  and  finance  projects  Involving  more 
than  one  country  so  that  the  Bank  may  be 
an  agent  of  unity  as  well  as  development. 

The  Bank  will  reinforce  existing  aid  pro- 
grams In  Asia,  and  thereby  multiply  their 
effectiveness.  It  will  link  Its  resources — 
financial  and  human — to  such  Institutions 
as  the  Mekong  Coordinating  Committee,  al- 
ready Joining  the  countries  of  the  Mekong 
River  Basin  In  major  water  resource  projects. 

Its  charter  permits  It  to  administer  special 
development  funds,  contributed  by  either 
member  or  nonmember  countries.  Thus  It 
will  serve  as  a  channel  for  funds  beyond  Its 
own  resources. 

These  advantages  are  developed  further  In 
the  Special  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
which  accompanies  this  message. 

in 

The  largest  share  of  the  Bank's  subscrip- 
tions wUl  be  provided  by  Asians  themselves. 

The  United  States  has  been  asked  to  pledge 
$200  million,  equally  divided  between  paid- 
in  and  callable  shares.  The  paid-in  shares 
are  payable  in  five  equal  annual  installments 
of  $20  million  each,  half  of  which  will  be  in 
cash,  half  In  the  form  of  a  letter  of  credit. 

The  callable  shares  will  constitute  a  guar- 
antee for  borrowings  by  the  Bank  in  private 
capital  markets.  They  would  be  drawn  on 
only  in  the  unlikely  event  that  the  Bank  were 
unable  to  meet  its  commitments. 

Our  pledge  Is  equaled  by  that  of  Japan. 
India  has  pledged  $93  million;  Australia 
another  $85  million.  More  than  $100  million 
has  already  been  pledged  by  European  coun- 
tries and  Canada,  and  further  pledges  may 
be  made. 

Joint  action  with  these  major  subscribers 
provides  another  instrument  of  cooperation 
between  the  donors  of  aid.  That  is  a  long- 
sought  goal  of  the  United  States,  for  It  offers 
the  most  efficient  use  of  all  the  free  world's 
aid  resources. 

Finally,  our  commitment  to  the  Asian 
Bank  should  have  little  negative  effect  on 
our  balance  of  payments.  Procurement  fi- 
nanced through  the  Bank's  regular  capital 
will  normally  be  limited  to  member  coun- 
tries. Purchases  of  U.S.  goods  and  services 
will  approximately  offset  the  dollar  outflow 
occasioned  by  our  $10  million  annual  cash 
subscription. 

IV 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  is  a  ne- 
cessity— not  a  luxury. 

It  was  needed  yesterday.  It  Is  needed  even 
more  today.  Tomorrow,  when  the  demands 
of  Asia's  millions  on  her  struggling  econo- 
mies are  more  pressing  still,  it  can  mean  the 
difference  between  opportunity  and  chaos. 

It  Is  practical  and  Imaginative.  It  is  the 
product  of  Asian  Initiative,  and  It  offers  the 
nucleus  around  which   Asians  can  make  a 


cooperative    response    to    the    most    critical 
economic  problems — national  and  regional. 

Because  it  Is  all  these  things.  It  Is  also 
an  avenue  of  good  will  ana  sound  policy 
for  the  United  States.  For  our  destina- 
tion Is  a  world  where  the  Instinct  for  op- 
pression has  been  vanquished  in  the  heart 
of  man.  Given  the  means  to  work,  to  build, 
to  teach,  to  heal,  to  nourish  his  family,  man 
may  yet  achieve  such  a  world — If  not  in 
our  time,  then  In  the  generations  that  will 
succeed  us  on  this  planet.  I  believe  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  Is  an  essential  tool 
in  providing  the  means  of  life  for  hundreds 
of  millions  of  human  beings  who  live  be- 
tween the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  South  Pacific. 

It  will  become  a  reality  when  15  signa- 
tories, 10  of  them  Asian,  have  ratified  the 
charter.  It  appears  now  that  this  will  be 
achieved  by  early  spring.  Our  own  construc- 
tive Influence  in  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  the  Bank  will  be  Increased  If  we 
can  become  active  at  its  very  beginning. 

Last  April  in  Baltimore  I  spoke  of  our 
dream  of  a  world  "where  all  are  fed  and 
charged  with  hope."  I  promised  that  "we 
will  help  to  make  it  so."  Our  partnership 
In  the  Asian  Bank  is  a  step  in  keeping  that 
pledge.  It  brings  us  nearer  that  day  when 
our  resources — and  the  world's — can  be  de- 
voted to  the  constructive  works  of  peace,  not 
the  destructive  forces  of  war. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  adopt  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  Act.  Asia's  future — and 
the  world's — requires  it. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  Hotjse,  January  18,  1966. 


Cooley  Infa-oduces  War  on  Hnnger  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  19,  1966 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  H.R.  12152.  a  bill  estab- 
lisiiing  the  legal  basis  and  authority  for 
a  world  war  on  hunger.  This  is  a  kind 
of  war  in  which  all  Americans  and  mil- 
lions of  people  around  the  world  may 
join  in  common  purpose.  In  view  of  the 
hope  this  legislation  holds  for  hungry 
millions,  and  its  direct  relationship  to 
the  cause  of  peace.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  with  the  con- 
seni  of  the  House,  a  press  statement  I 
issued  upon  introducing  the  bill  describ- 
ing its  provisions  and  its  purpose.  The 
statement  follows: 

Cooley  Introduces  World  War  on 
Hunger  Bill 

Legislation  opening  the  way  for  a  world 
war  on  hunger,  through  extension  and  ex- 
pansion of  America's  food-for-peace  program, 
was  Introduced  in  the  House  today  by  Repre- 
sentative Harold  D.  Cooley,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  Cooley  bill  (H.R.  12152)  would  author- 
ize: 

1.  Deliberate  use  of  the  great  agricultural 
production  potential  of  the  United  States  to 
help  relieve  hunger  and  malnutrition 
throughout  the  free  world.  Such  relief  no 
longer  would  be  limited  only  to  the  distri- 
bution of  U.S.  surplus  food  and  fiber. 

2.  Deliberate  employment  of  the  agricul- 
tural commodities  exported  under  this  pro- 
gram to  assist  and  encourage  other  countries 
In  solving  their  own  food  problems. 


The  legislation  would  authorize  an  increase 
of  $1  billion  a  year  over  the  next  6  years,  In- 
cluding 1966.  In  the  movement  of  food  and 
fiber  abroad  under  Public  Law  480.  the  Pood- 
for-Peace  Act. 

Under  Public  Law  480  the  United  States 
has  been  exporting  about  $1.6  billion  a  year 
of  agricultural  commodities,  but  such  ship- 
ments have  been  limited  to  those  comntiodl- 
ties  which  were  ofiBclally  declared  to  be  sur- 
plus under  domestic  farm  programs  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  production  of  various 
crops. 

"In  the  legislation  I  am  offering."  Mr. 
Cooley  said,  "in  order  to  undertake  a  world 
war  on  hunger,  we  would  not  limit  our  ex- 
ports for  foreign  currencies  under  Public 
Law  480,  or  our  donations  to  relieve  immedi- 
ate famine  and  other  emergency,  to  sur- 
pluses. We  would  make  available  under 
theee  authorities  any  agricultural  commodity 
which  we  have  in  adequate  supply  and  which 
Is  needed  In  the  recipient  countries — and  If 
necessary  our  farmers  will  be  asked  to  pro- 
duce these  commodities  deliberately  for  such 
export  purposes. 

"In  order  to  make  this  changed  emphasis 
possible,  the  basic  provision  of  my  bill  is  to 
strike  out  of  Public  Law  480  the  word  'sur- 
plus,' in  connection  with  agricultural  com- 
modities, whenever  it  occurs.  This  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
program  for  concessional  sale  or  for  dona- 
tion, where  necessary,  any  agricultural  com- 
modity grown  in  the  United  States,  whether 
It  Is  technically  in  surplus  or  not,  and  to  ad- 
Just  production  of  that  commodity  so  as  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply  for  all  purposes." 

Public  Law  480,  which  expires  this  year 
unless  renewed,  provides  for  sale  of  US.  sur- 
plus food  and  fiber  for  the  local  currencies 
of  the  recipient  countries,  where  such  sale 
does  not  Interfere  with  established  world 
commerce  or  normal  trade  in  such  commod- 
ities. It  provides  also  for  sale  of  such  com- 
modities for  dollars  under  long-term  con- 
tracts, for  barter,  and  for  donations  to  relieve 
famine  and  other  emergency. 

"The  objectives  I  propose  in  a  world  war 
on  hunger,"  Mr.  Cooley  said,  "do  not  require 
a  new  law  nor  a  new  agency.  They  require 
only  a  change  in  emphasis  under  the  existing 
law.  Public  Law  480.  and  increased  activity 
on  the  part  of  agencies  and  programs  already 
in  operation. 

■'I  am  Immensely  pleased  and  encouraged 
that  the  President,  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  to  the  Congress  on  January  12.  so 
eloquently  stated  these  objectives  I  have  pro- 
posed, in  these  words: 

"  "This  year  I  propose  major  new  directions 
in  our  program  of  foreign  assistance  to  help 
those  countries  who  will  help  themselves. 
We  will  conduct  a  worldwide  attack  on  the 
problems  of  hunger  and  disease  and  Ignor- 
ance. We  will  place  the  matchless  skill  and 
the  resources  of  our  own  great  America  In 
farming  and  In  fertilizers  at  the  service  of 
those  countries  committed  to  develop  a  mod- 
ern agriculture."  " 

Mr.  CooLET  declared : 

"Our  humanitarian  instincts,  the  world 
population  explosion,  and  the  cause  of  peace, 
demand  Imaginative,  sound  and  positive  ac- 
tion at  this  time.  The  bill  I  have  introduced 
today  will  be  the  vehicle  for  public  hearings 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
exploring  the  whole  area  of  food  policy,  as  it 
relates  to  ( 1 )  human  hunger  and  starvation 
now  prevalent  around  the  world,  (2)  to  the 
worsening  outlook  inherent  in  the  world 
population  explosion,  and  (3)  to  the  oppor- 
tunities for  improving  the  agricultural  out- 
put of  those  nations  where  human  needs  are 
most  acute. 

"I  expect  the  President  at  an  early  date  to 
elaborate  upon  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, by  sending  to  the  Congress  specific  rec- 
ommendations on  world  food  and  fiber  policy. 
The  President's  suggestions,  when  they  ar- 
rive, will  be  given  first  priority  In  the  con- 
siderations by  our  committee. 
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"I  penonaily  am  convinced  that  our  world 
■upenorUy  in  tbe  production  of  food  and 
fiber  can  be  uaed  to  encourage  great  masses 
of  humanity  Into  p*ac«ful  pursuiu.  moving 
them  toward  aelf  reUance  and  self  sufficlency 
In  the  production  of  food  and  fiber.  This 
•hould  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship 
among  free  nations.  Moreover,  as  I  have  said 
on  many  occasions,  I  am  convinced  chat  in 
the  end  bread  will  be  more  Important  than 
bullets  In  brmglng  peace  to  the  world." 

Mr.  CooLXT  said  the  new  emphasis  upon 
world  food  and  fiber  policy  he  envisions 
through  the  bill  Introduced  today  not  only 
would  aid  the  recipients  of  our  food  and 
fiber  but  also  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
economy  and  well-being  of  the  people  of  the 
UzUted  SUtea. 

"I  am  not  proposing."  he  said,  "that  we 
remove  forthwith  the  restraints  upon  farm 
production  now  operating  through  voluntary 
farm  programs.  If  we  did  this,  we  n:ilght 
again    find    ourselves    burled    in    surpluses. 


Neither  do  I  suppose  that  the  United  States 
can  feed  everyone  who  it  hungry  around  the 
world.  But  our  farmers  have  ina-slered  the 
arts  of  abundance  and  they  can  produce 
food  and  fiber,  beyond  cur  own  needs,  that 
can  build  the  physical  strength  and  morale 
of  the  popu.utions  in  many  countries  where 
these  people  work  in  tne  direction  of  self- 
sufficiency  in  agriculture. 

"The  Unlt.ed  blaies  would  expect  to  receive 
as  great  a  return  from  Its  augmented  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  commcxtiiies  as  is  rea- 
sonable and  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances of  each  particular  coun'ry, 

"Pood  would  be  donated,  wtiere  necessary. 
If  the  country  could  pay  for  all  or  purt  of 
our  exports  in  its  looal  currency.  It  would 
be  expected  to  do  so  Wnen  lis  economy 
reached  a  level  where  it  couid  pay  ua  long- 
term  dollar  credits  this  would  take  the  place 
of  all  or  part  of  the  local  currency  pay- 
ments From  that  it  If  to  bj  hopid  tne 
c  f  untry  would  develop  into  a  commerc.al 
Importer,   as   .m.inv   of   the    countr.es   Vv-hkh 


have  received  help  under  Public  Law  480 
have  done. 

"I  expect  this  new  emphasis  I  propose  in 
the  bill  I  have  Introduced  to  bring  ultimate- 
ly a  EUbr^tantlal  expansion  of  the  production 
of  America's  farms,  lessening  the  need  for 
programs  to  repress  production.  Our  farm- 
ers would  be  the  key  to  the  whole  program 
I  envi.sion.  I  wouid  hope  that  this  new 
program  would  keep  millions  of  acres  in 
production  and  e^iploy  on  our  farms  many 
thousands  of  people  who  would  be  dislocated 
and  crowded  Into  our  cities  if  we  proceed 
with  further  restrictions  upon  agricultural 
output. 

"1  can  see  that  this  new  emphasis  will 
develop  for  the  United  States  broad  com- 
mercial markets  around  the  world  to.-  our 
food  and  fiber  in  the  years  ahead.  Mure- 
over,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  thobe 
couatr.es  w.'-.ic  j  have  developou  IJie  r  agri- 
culture to  the  highest  degree  are  the  best 
c\l3tomers  abroad  of  U  .i.  agriculture  and 
industry." 


SENATE 

Thi'rsday,  Jamary  20,  U>66 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Bishop  W.  Earl  Ledden,  Wesley  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Washington,  D.C.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

O  Lord,  our  God,  surrounded  by  the 
symbols  of  the  power  and  the  glory  of 
our  beloved  country,  we  remember  before 
Thee  the  disorder  and  distress  of  so  many 
In  Thy  humtm  family. 

We  lift  hands  of  prayer  for  our  tor- 
tured world.  The  creation  which  Thou 
didst  call  good  is  marred  by  man's  In- 
humanity to  man.  The  blood  of  brother 
alaln  by  brother  cries  unto  Thee  from  the 
ground.  And  Thy  rebuke  troubles  the 
consdenoe  of  sensitive  aouls  throughout 
the  earth. 

In  this  day  of  balanced  terror  and  un- 
balanced Judgment,  be  Thou  our  stay; 
steady  our  minds,  strengthen  our  wills. 
Restrain  those  who  loose  wild  tongues 
that  have  not  Thee  In  awe.  Make 
strong  the  hands  of  those  who  seek  peace 
and  pursue  It. 

Make  us,  we  pray,  conscientious  projec- 
tors, driven  by  an  awakened  conscience 
to  support  those  many  noble  projects  al- 
ready underway  for  the  peace  of  the 
wor'd.  Sustain.  O  Lord,  those  many 
leaders  among  us  who  pray  and  labor  for 
the  good  of  their  fellow  men;  and  bring 
in  that  kingdom  without  frontiers  of 
which  Thy  prophets  have  dreamed 
across  the  long  generations.  In  His 
name.    Amen. 


municated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones. 
one  of  his  secretarie.';.  and  he  announced 
that  on  January  19,  1966.  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  joint  res- 
olution 'S.J.  Res.  125 >  extending  the 
date  for  trausmis.sion  of  the  Economic 
Report. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, January  19,  1966.  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OF  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of   the  United  SUtes  were  com- 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTION  RELATING  TO 
TERM  OF  OFFICE  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT   iH,  DOC    NO,  364) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  followine  messa.cie 
from  the  President  of  the  Uiiited  States, 
which,  with  an  accompanyini;  paper. 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  1 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  1816  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote: 
Some  men  ascribe  to  the  men  of  a  pre- 
ceding age  a  wl.=dom  more  than  human, 
and  suppose  wh.-it  they  did  to  be  beyond 
amendment  •  •  •  I  am  certainly  not  an 
advocate  for  frequent  and  untried  changes 
in  laws  and  con.stltutlons  •  •  •  But  I 
know  also,  that  laws  and  institutions  must 
go  hand  In  hand  with  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind. 

I  believe  that  in  the  intere.=t  of  prog- 
ress and  sound  modern  Government — 
and  to  nourish  and  strengthen  our  crea- 
tive Federal  system — we  mu.st  amend 
our  Constitution,  to  provide  a  4-year 
term  of  office  for  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  believe  that  for  the  .same  reasons  we 
must  also  eliminate  those  defects  in  the 
electoral  college  system  whiqh  make 
possible  the  frustration  of  the~  people's 
will  In  the  election  of  their  President 
and  Vice  President. 

rOrR-YE\R    TER.M    FOR    HOUSE    MrMr!ERS 

I 

Debate  over  the  length  of  the  House 
term  Is  not  new.  It  began  In  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  where  those  who 
thought  annual  elections  were  es.sential 
to  freedom  clashed  with  others,  such  as 
Madison,  who  held  that  3  years  were 
required  "In  a  government  so  extensive, 
for  members  to  form  any  knowledge  of 


the  various  interests  of  the  States  to 
which  they  did  not  belong,"  and  that 
without  such  knowledge  "their  trust 
could  not  be  usefully  discharged." 
Madison's  thoughts  are  ruefully  familiar 
to  Members  of  the  House  today:  he  was 
certain  that  a  1-ycar  term  would  be  "al- 
most consumed  in  preparing  for  and 
traveling  to  and  from  the  seat  of  national 
business,"  and  that  even  with  a  2-year 
term  none  of  the  Representatives  "who 
wished  to  be  reelected  would  remain  at 
the  .seat  of  government." 

Between  the  advocates  of  a  I -year 
tcim — those  who,  bearing  in  mind  recent 
English  experience,  feared  the  despotism 
of  a  government  unchecked  by  the  popu- 
lar will — and  those  who  saw  a  tenure  of  3 
years  as  necessary  for  wise  administra- 
tion, a  compromise  of  2  years  was 
reached. 

Thus  there  was  little  magic  In  the 
number  2.  even  In  the  year  of  its  adop- 
tion. I  am  convinced  there  is  even  less 
magic  today,  and  that  the  question  of 
tenure  should  be  reexamined  in  the  light 
of  our  needs  In  the  20th  century, 
n 

The  authors  of  the  Federalist  Papers 
said  about  the  House  of  Representatives: 

As  It  Is  essential  to  liberty  that  the  Gov- 
ernment in  general  should  have  a  common 
interest  with  the  people:  so  It  is  particularly 
essential  that  the  branch  of  It  under  con- 
.slderatlon  should  have  an  Immediate  de- 
pendence on.  and  an  Intimate  .sympathy  with 
the  people.  Frequent  elections  are  unques- 
tionably the  only  policy  by  which  this  de- 
pendency and  sympathy  can  be  effectually 
secured.  But  what  particular  degree  of  fre- 
quency may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
piirpose.  does  not  appear  to  be  susceptible  of 
any  precise  calculation;  and  must  depend  on 
a  variety  of  circumstances  with  which  It 
may  be  connected. 

The  circumstances  with  which  the  2- 
year  term  Is  presently  connected  are— 

The  accelerating  volume  of  legislation 
on  which  Members  are  required  to  pass. 
In  the  first  Congress.  142  bills  were  intro- 
duced, resulting  in  108  public  laws.  In 
the  88th  Congress.  15.299  bills  were  Intro- 
duced, of  which  666  were  enacted  into 
public  law. 

The  Increasingly  complex  problems 
that  generate  this  flood  of  legislation,  re- 
quiring Members  to  be  familiar  with  an 
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immense  range  of  fact  and  opinion.  It 
Is  no  longer  sufficient  to  develop  solutions 
for  an  agricultural  nation  with  few  for- 
eign responsibilities:  now  a  man  or  wom- 
an chosen  to  represent  his  people  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  must  under- 
stand the  consequences  of  our  spiralling 
population  growth,  of  urbanization,  of 
the  new  scientific  revolution,  of  our  wel- 
fare and  education  requirements,  and  of 
our  responsibilities  as  the  world's  most 
powerful  democracy. 

Longer  sessions  of  Congress,  made 
necessary  by  the  burden  of  legislation 
and  outstanding  public  issues.  In  less 
turbulent  times.  Members  of  Congress 
might  conduct  the  public  business  with 
dispatch  during  election  years,  and  spend 
the  summer  and  autumn  campaigning  in 
their  districts.  Congress  adjourned  in 
April  of  1904,  June  of  1906,  May  of  1908, 
and  June  of  1910.  But  increasing  work- 
loads have  substantially  extended  the 
sessions.  Thus  it  was  in  August  of  1958 
that  Congress  concluded  its  work, 
in  September  of  1960,  October  of  1962, 
and  again  in  October  of  1964.  The  com- 
petitive pressures  imposed  by  the  2-year 
term,  when  the  incumbent  must  remain 
in  Washington  into  the  fall  to  attend 
the  public  business,  reduce  his  capacity 
to  do  either  task — campaigning  or  leg- 
islating— with  the  complete  attention  his 
conscience  and  the  public  interest  de- 
mand. 

The  increasing  cost  of  campaigning 
that  biennially  Impose  heavy  burdens 
on  those  who  represent  vigorously  con- 
tested districts,  and  that  magnify  the  In- 
fluence of  lar;_e  contributors,  pressui-e 
uToups,  and  special  Interest  lobbyists. 

It  may  be  said  that  every  elected  of- 
ficial confronts  similar  circumstances 
In  the  1960's.  Yet  it  can  be  said  of  none 
that  his  power  for  the  public  good  or 
ill  is  both  so  great  as  the  Congress- 
man's, and  so  sharply  pressed  in  time. 

For  this  public  servant — part  judge 
and  author  of  laws,  part  leader  of  his 
people,  part  mediator  between  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  those  he  represents — 
IS  scarcely  permitted  to  take  his  seat  In 
the  historic  Hall  of  the  House,  when  he 
must  begin  once  more  to  make  his  case 
to  his  constituency. 

The  Congressman's  effectiveness  as  a 
legLslator  Is  reduced  by  this. 

His  district's  right  to  be  fully  repre- 
sented in  Congress  is  diminished  by  this. 

The  Nation's  need  to  be  led  by  its  best 
qualified  men.  giving  their  full  attention 
to  Lssues  on  which  our  security  and  prog- 
ress depend,  is  Ignored  by  this. 

In  the  States.  In  private  business,  and 
indeed.  In  the  Federal  Government  Itself. 
the  wisdom  of  longer  terms  for  senior 
officials  has  come  steadily  to  be  recog- 
nized. State  after  State  has  adopted  a 
4-year  gubernatorial  term. 

This  administration  has  made  every 
effort  to  extend  ambassadorial  tours  of 
duty,  to  promote  career  civil  servemts  to 
Po.sts  of  higher  responsibilities,  and  to  re- 
tain Cabinet  and  sub-Cabinet  officers  on 
the  job  for  longer  periods  than  before. 
For  we  have  learned  that  brief  and  un- 
certain periods  hi  office  contribute — not 
to  the  best  interests  of  democracy — but 
to  hara.ssed  inefficiency  and  the  loss  of 
invaluable  experience. 


zn 

Thus  I  recommend  that  the  Congress 
adopt  this  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  beUef  that  it  will- 
Provide  for  each  Member  a  sufficient 
period  in  which  he  can  bring  his  best 
judgment  to  bear  on  the  great  questions 
of  national  survival,  economic  growth, 
and  social  welfare. 

Piee  him  from  the  inexorable  pres- 
sures of  biennial  campaigning  for  re- 
election. 

Reduce  the  cost — financial  and  politi- 
cal— of  holding  congressional  ofiBce. 

Attract  the  best  men  in  private  and 
public  life  into  competition  for  this  high 
public  office. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  principal  reason 
advanced  for  maintaining  the  2-year 
term — that  It  is  necessary  if  the  voice  of 
the  people  is  to  be  heard,  and  changes  In 
public  opinion  are  to  be  registered  on 
the  conduct  of  public  pohcy.  My  own 
experience  In  almost  three  decades  in 
public  office — and,  I  believe,  the  experi- 
ence of  Members  of  Congress  today — is 
otherwise. 

For  we  do  not  live  in  a  day  when  news 
of  congressional  action  requires  weeks  to 
reach  our  constituents,  nor  when  public 
opinion  is  obscured  by  time  and  dis- 
tance. Communications  media  rush  the 
news  to  every  home  and  shop  within 
minutes  of  its  occurrence.  Public  opin- 
ion polls,  and  mountains  of  mail,  leave 
little  doubt  about  what  our  people  think 
cf  the  issues  most  vital  to  them.  I  do 
not  fear  deafness  on  the  part  of  those 
who  will  take  their  seats  in  Congress  for 
a  4-year  term. 

It  Is  also  vital  to  recognize  the  effect 
of  a  longer  term  on  the  authority  of  the 
House  in  making  known  the  will  of  the 
people.  Established  in  office  for  4  years, 
the  weight  of  the  House  in  the  councils  of 
government  Is  certain  to  Increase.  For 
the  sake  of  democracy,  that  is  a  develop- 
ment devoutly  to  be  welcomed. 

IV 

I  recommend  that  the  amendment  be- 
come effective  no  earlier  than  1972. 

It  is  imperative  that  each  Member  of 
the  House  have  the  opportunity  of  cam- 
paigning during  a  presidential  election 
year.  To  divide  the  House  Into  two 
classes,  as  some  have  proposed — one 
elected  during  the  off  year,  one  with 
the  President — would  create  an  un- 
necessary and  wholly  unfair  division  in 
that  body.  It  would  also  create  severe 
problems  in  every  State:  as  reapportion- 
ment is  ordered  and  redistricting  takes 
place. 

Off  year  elections  are  notorious  for 
attracting  far  fewer  voters — perhaps  as 
much  as  15  percent  fewer — than  presi- 
dential elections. 

If  our  purpose  is  to  serve  the  demo- 
cratic ideal  by  making  the  people's 
Hou.se  more  effective  In  Its  performance 
of  the  people's  business,  then  we  must 
require  that  its  Members  be  chosen  by 
the  largest  electorate  our  democracy  can 
produce.  That,  assuredly.  Is  the  elec- 
torate called  into  being  during  a  presi- 
dential year. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  will  wish 
to  make  the  House  the  least  representa- 
tive of  our  three  elective  elements  by 


perpetually  condemning  half  its  mem- 
bership to  a  shrunken  electorate.  Such 
a  body  could  not  long  sustain  its  claim  to 
be  an  equal  partner  in  the  work  of  rep- 
resentative government. 

V 

If  this  amendment  is  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic interest — if  Members  are  to  be  free 
of  campaigning  for  a  period  sufficiently 
long  to  enable  them  to  master  the  work 
of  the  House — it  is  right  that  they 
should  remain  at  that  work  during  the 
entire  term  to  which  they  are  elected. 

It  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  if  a  Member  were  free  to 
campaign  for  the  Senate  without  re- 
signing his  seat  in  the  House.  Because 
we  seek  to  strengthen  the  House,  and 
through  it,  representative  government — 
not  to  provide  a  sanctuary  and  platform 
for  further  electoral  contests — I  rec- 
ommend that  no  Member  of  either 
House  be  eligible  for  election  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  House  until  his  own  term 
has  expired,  unless,  at  least  30  days 
prior  to  that  election,  he  submits  his 
resignation  from  the  office  he  holds. 

VI 

Our  democracy  cannot  remain  static, 
a  prisoner  to  the  past,  if  it  is  to  en- 
rich the  lives  of  coming  generations. 
Laws  and  institutions — tc  paraphrase 
Jefferson — must  go  hand  In  hand  with 
the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  and 
must  respond  to  the  changing  conditions 
of  life  itself. 

One  law  that  should  be  changed  limits 
the  term  of  office  for  one  of  the  great 
arms  of  our  Government  to  a  period  too 
brief  for  the  public  good. 

Let  us  no  longer  bind  ourselves  to  it. 
Let  us  reform  it.  We  shall  better  serve 
our  people  when  we  do. 

Because  I  profoundly  agree  with 
former  President  Eisenhower,  when  he 
said,  "Congressmen  ought  to  be  elected 
for  4  years,  at  the  same  time  with  the 
President."  I  urge  the  Congress  promptly 
to  consider  a  constitutional  amendment 
extending  the  term  of  office  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  4  years, 

REFORM  or  THE  ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  SYSTEM 

In  my  special  message  to  the  Congress 
last  January.  I  urged  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  to  reform  the  electoral 
college  system.  I  renew  this  recom- 
mendation and  strongly  reaffirm  the 
need  to  refonn  the  electoral  college  sys- 
tem. 

There  are  several  major  defects  in  the 
existing  system.  They  should  be  elimi- 
nated in  order  to  assure  that  the  people's 
will  shall  not  be  frustrated  In  the  choice 
of  their  President  and  Vice  President. 

First,  there  presently  exists  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  constitutional  independ- 
ence of  unpledged  electors  will  be  ex- 
ploited, and  that  their  votes  will  be  ma- 
nipulated In  a  close  presidential  race  to 
block  the  election  of  a  major  candidate  In 
order  to  throw  the  election  Into  the  Hou.^^e 
of  Representatives,  This  grave  risk 
should  be  removed. 

Second.  If  the  election  is  thrown  into 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  exist- 
ing system  suffers  from  other  funda- 
mental defects.  In  such  an  election,  the 
House  of  Representathcs  would  be  em- 
powered to  elect  a  President  from  the 
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three  highest  candidates.  However,  each 
State  casta  only  one  vote,  with  the  resxilt 
that  the  least  populous  States  have  the 
same  vote  In  the  election  of  the  President 
as  the  most  populous  States. 

As  esu'ly  as  1823,  Madison  reached  the 
conclusion  that — 

The  present  rul«  of  voting  for  President  by 
th«  HooM  of  Repreaentatlves  is  so  great  a 
departur*  from  the  republican  principle  of 
numerical  equality,  and  even  from  the  Fed- 
eral rule,  which  quaUfles  the  numerical  by  a 
State  equality,  and  la  so  pregnant  also,  with 
a  mlachlevoua  tendency  In  practice,  that  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  on  this  point 
U  Justly  called  for  by  all  its  considerate  and 
beet  trlende. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  should  put  an 
end  to  this  undemocratic  procedure. 

Third,  W  the  electoral  vote  Is  Indecisive 
under  the  existing  system,  the  President 
Is  elected  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  the  Vice  President  is  elected  by 
the  Senate.  This  creates  the  possibility 
of  the  election  of  a  President  and  a  Vice 
President  from  different  parties.  That 
possibility  should  not  exist.  To  prevent 
Its  realization,  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President  should  both  be  elected  by 
the  same  body. 

Fourth,  the  23d  amendment  makes  no 
provlilon  for  participation  by  the  Dis- 
trlet  of  Columbia  In  an  election  of  the 
President  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlres.  or  of  the  Vice  President  by  the 
Senate. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  should  extend 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  all  the  rights 
of  participation  in  the  election  of  a  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  which  the  50 
States  may  exercise. 

Fifth,  existing  law  falls  to  provide  for 
the  death  of  the  President-elect  or  Vice- 
President-elect  between  election  day  and 
the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  in 
December.  There  is  also  no  provision 
in  the  Constitution  to  cover  the  con- 
tingency presented  by  the  death  of  a 
candidate  for  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent shortly  before  the  popular  election 
In  November.  These  gaps  should  now 
beflUed. 

Elimination  of  these  defects  in  our 
Oonstitutlon  Is  long  overdue.  Our 
concepts  of  self-government  and  sound 
government  require  It. 

Congress  can  now,  in  the  words  of 
Daniel  Webster,  "perform  something 
worthy  to  be  remembered,"  by  uproot- 
ing the  more  objectionable  features  in 
the  system  of  electing  a  President  and 
Vice  President,  and  thereby  helping  to 
preserve  representative  government  and 
the  two-party  ssrstem. 

Lywdom  B.  Johnson. 

Thi  Whiti  Housx,  January  20.  1966. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enttriled  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  767) 
authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim 
National  Ski  Week,  and  it  was  signed  by 
the  Vice  Prealdait. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS 
DURING  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimoos  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana"' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  \  COM- 
MITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency : 

James  S.  Duesenberry.  of  Massachusetts. 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  clerk  will  state  the  nominations 
on  the  executive  calendar. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,   EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFARE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  William  Gorham.  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


U.S.  TARIFF  COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Paul  Kaplowitz,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  for  the  term  expiring 
June  16,  1967. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  no- 
tified forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 
On  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Legislation  of 
the  Cwnmittee  on  the  Judiciary  was  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

HJl.  7723.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  suspend 
the  duty  on  certain  tropical  hardwoods; 
(Rept.  No.  949). 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H.R.  7813.  An  act  to  authorize  the  loan  of 
naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries, 
(Rept.  No.  950). 


STUDY  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  PRAC- 
TICE AND  PROCEDURE— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  190)  to  study  admin- 
istrative practice  and  procedure,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  190 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  Investigation  of  administrative  practices 
and  procedures  within  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States  In  the  exercise 
of  their  rulemaking,  licensing,  Investigatory, 
law  enforcement,  and  suljudlcatory  func- 
tions, Including  a  study  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether  additional  leg- 
islation Is  required  to  provide  for  the  fair. 
Impartial,  and  effective  performance  of  such 
functions. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1966,  to 
January  31,  1967,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized 
( 1 )  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  up)on  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  app>olnted  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,200  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee and;  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimburs- 
able services.  Information,  facilities,  and 
personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sbc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  is  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,   1967. 

Sk;.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $173.- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of   the  committee. 
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INVESTIGATION      OF      ANTITRUST 
AND    MONOPOLY    LAWS    OF    THE 
UNITED    STATES— REPORT    OF   A 
COMMITTEE 
Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 


resolution  (S.  Res.  191)  to  Investigate 
antitrust  and  monopoly  laws  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.   191 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to 
make  a  complete,  comprehensive,  and  con- 
tinuing study  and  Investigation  of  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies,  and  of  the  anti- 
trust and  monopoly  laws  of  the  United 
States,  their  administration,  interpretation, 
operation,  enforcement,  and  effect,  and  to  de- 
termine and  from  time  to  time  redetermine 
the  nature  and  extent  of  any  legislation 
which  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  for — 

( 1 )  clarification  of  existing  law  to  elimi- 
nate conflicts  and  uncertainties  where  nec- 
essary; 

(2)  Improvement  of  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  existing  laws;    and 

(3 )  supplementation  of  existing  law  to  pro- 
vide any  additional  substantive,  procedural, 
or  organizational  legislation  which  may  be 
needed  for  the  attainment  of  the  funda- 
mental objects  of  the  laws  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration  and   enforcement   thereof. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1966,  to 
January  31,  1967,  inclusive,  is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  .<-haU 
be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  njt  be 
less  by  more  than  $2,200  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1967. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$561,700.00  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  for  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  MATTERS  PER- 
TAINING TO  FEDERAL  CHARTERS, 
HOLIDAYS,  AND  CELEBRATIONS- 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  iS.  Res.  192 1  to  consider  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  Federal  charters,  holi- 
days, and  celebrations,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  192 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
and  In  accordance  with  its  Jurisdic- 
tion specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  to  consider  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  Federal  charters,  holidays, 
and  celebrations. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,   from  February    1,    1968.   to 
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January  31,  1967,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  to 
( 1 )  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agen- 
cies concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimburs- 
able services,  information,  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $7,500. 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  STUDY  OP 
MATTERS  PERTAINING  TO  CON- 
STITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS— RE- 
PORT OP  A  COMMirrEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  193)  authorizing  a 
study  of  matters  pertaining  to  constitu- 
tional amendments,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, as  follows: 

S.  Res.  193 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  section  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reor^nlzatlon  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
Its  Jurisdictions  spedfled  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine. 
Investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  constitu- 
tional amendments. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  oommlttee,  from  February  1,  1966,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1&67,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  ( 1 )  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  ac- 
tivities and  findings,  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  as  It  deems  advis- 
able, to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  but  not  later  than  January  31,  1967. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  imder 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$117,685.15,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  MATTERS  PER- 
TAINING TO  CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS— REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  194)  to  investigate 
matters  pertaining  to  constitutional 
rights,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows: 

S.  Res.  194 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, CM-  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 


thereof.  Is  authortaed  under  sections  134(B) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine, investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
constitutional  rights. 

Sbc.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1986,  to 
January  31,  1967,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable: 1 2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  ajslstants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  mi- 
nority Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, faculties,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  oommlttee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31, 1967. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $195.- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  oommlttee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  CRIMINAL  LAWS 
AND  PROCEDURES— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  195)  to  investigate 
criminal  laws  and  procedures,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows : 
S.  Res.  195 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  section  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine. Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study    of   criminal    laws    and    procedures. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee  from  February  1.  1966  to 
January  31,  1967,  inclusive.  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  employ  on  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  asslsUnts  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  conamlttee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  lu  recommendations 
for  such  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31,  1967. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$120,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chatrma.n  of  the  committee. 
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8TDDY  OP  ICATTERa  PERTAININa 
TO  nOCIORATION  AND  NATURAL- 
IZATION—REPORT OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mx.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Rea.  196)  to  study  matters 
pertaining  to  Immigration  and  natural- 
tiatioa,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows: 

8.  Rm.  IM 


Reaolved.  That  the  Commltt«e  on  the 
JudlcUry.  or  any  duly  authorized  subcocn- 
mlttee  thereof,  la  authorised  under  eectlona 
184(a)  and  1S6  of  the  LeflslatlTe  Reor- 
ganiaatton  Act  ot  1944,  aa  amended,  and  in 
acoocdanoe  with  Ita  jurisdictions  speclAed 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rulea  of  the 
Senate  to  examine,  inveatlgate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters 
pertaining  to  Immigration  and  naturalisa- 
tion. 

Sbc.  2.  For  the  purpoeea  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  committee,  from  February  1.  1096. 
to  January  81,  1007.  inclusive.  Is  authorised 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
adTlaable;  (3)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Frooided,  That  the  nUnor- 
tty  la  authcrlaed  to  select  one  person  for 
appotntmant,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  cocnpensatlon 
shall  b*  ao  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  lass  by  coore  than  $2,200  than  the 
hlgheet  groas  rate  paid  to  any  other  em.- 
ployee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heada  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
ooQcemed.  and  the  C<xxunlttee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilise  the  reimbursable 
servlcea.  Information,  facilities,  and  peraon- 
nel  of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  OoTemment. 

Sac.  8.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
flxuUaga,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  laglalaUoB  as  it  rteems  advisable,  to  the 
Saoate  at  the  earllaat  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31.  1987. 

Sxc.  4.  KziMnsea  of  the  committee,  under 
this  reacdutlon.  which  shall  not  exceed 
•170,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  at  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chalnaan  of  the  committee. 


INVESnOATION  OP  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, OPERATION,  AND  ENFORCE- 
MENT OP  THE  INTERNAL  SECU- 
RITY ACT— REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MTITEE 

liCr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  197)  to  investigate 
the  administration,  operation,  and  en- 
forcement of  the  Internal  Security  Act. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

8.  Rm.  197 
ite«o/eed.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorised  subcommit- 
tee thereof.  Is  authorised  under  lectlona  184 
(a)  and  180  of  the  Leglalatlve  Reorganlsa- 
don  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accord- 
ance with  Ita  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule 
XXV  or  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
insofar  as  they  relate  to  the  authority  of  the 
eoramlttae,  to  make  a  complete  and  continu- 
ing study  and  Inveetigatlon  of  (1)  the  ad- 
mlnlatratlan,  operation,  and  enforcement  of 
the  iBtamal  Seenrlty  ilet  of  1960.  as 
unanded:  (2)  the  admlnlatratlon.  operation, 
and  enforeamant  of  other  laws  relating  to 
lapUMnaga.  sabotage,  and  the  protection  of 
the  Internal  security  of  the  United  SUtea: 
and  (8)  the  extant,  nature,  and  effect  of  sub- 
rerstve  aetlvlUea  In  the  United  SUtee.  Its 
(arrllurias   and   posseeslons.    Including,   but 


pot  limited  to,  espionage,  sabotage,  and  In- 
filvatlon  by  persons  who  are  or  may  be  un- 
der the  domination  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ment or  organizations  controlling  the  world 
Communist  movement  or  any  other  move- 
ment seeking  to  overthrow  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  by  force  and  violence. 

8«c.  a.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 
the  conmilttee,  from  February  1,  1968,  to 
January  31,  1967.  inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upxan  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  •2.200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  conaent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  »431,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  AND  EXAMINATION  OP  THE 
FEDERAL  JUDICIAL  SYSTEM- 
REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  198 >  to  study  and  ex- 
amine the  Federal  Judicial  system,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows; 

S.  Res.   198 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  section  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  conduct 
a  study  and  examination  of  the  administra- 
tion, practice  and  procedures  of  the  Federal 
Judicial  system  with  a  view  to  determining 
the  legislation,  if  any,  which  may  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  In  order  to  improve  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  courts  In  the  Just 
and  expeditious  adjudication  of  the  cases, 
controversies,  and  other  matters  which  may 
be  brought  before  them. 

Sac.  2  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1966.  to 
January  31.  1967.  Inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  professional,  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  and  consultants:  Provided. 
That  the  minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one 
person  for  appointment,  and  the  person  so 
selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  compen- 
sation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate 
shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,200  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employe*;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  departments  and  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Sac.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,   1967. 

Sac.  4  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  reeolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $184,- 
02000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  JUVENILE  DE- 
LINQUENCY— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judicisiry,  reported  an  original 
resoluUon  (S.  Res.  199)  to  investigate 
Juvenile  delinquency,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, as  follows: 

S.    RES.    199 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  of  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to 
examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
Juvenile  delinquency  In  the  United  States, 
Including  (a)  the  extent  and  character  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  in  the  United  States 
and  its  causes  and  contributing  factors;  (b) 
the  adequacy  of  existing  provisions  of  law, 
including  chapters  402  and  403  of  title  18 
of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  in  dealing  with 
youthful  offenders  of  Federal  laws;  (c)  sen- 
tences Imposed  on,  or  other  correctional  ac- 
tion taken  with  respect  to,  youthful  offend- 
ers by  Federal  courts;  and  (d)  the  extent 
to  which  Juveniles  are  violating  Federal  laws 
relating  to  the  sale  or  use  of  narcotics. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1966,  to 
January  31,  1967,  Inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  than  $2,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  conmilttee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation,  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31.   1967. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
•260,000  shaU  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  NATIONAL  PENI- 
TENTIARIES— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  200)  to  investigate  na- 
tional penitentiaries,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, as  follows: 

S.  Res.  200 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  Inspect 
national  penitentiaries. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  piu-poses  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1966.  to 
January  31.  1967,  Inclusive.  U  authorized  (I) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
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Tlsable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services,  information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1967. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
•5.000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  tte  chairman  of  the  committee. 


EXAMINATION  AND  REVIEW  OF  AD- 
MINISTRATION OF  THE  PATENT 
OFFICE — REPORT  OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S,  Res.  201)  to  examine  and 
review  the  administration  of  the  Patent 
Office,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows : 

S.  Res.  201 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  Is  authorized  under  sections  134 
la)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  conduct 
a  full  and  complete  examination  and  review 
of  the  administration  of  the  Patent  Office 
and  a  complete  examination  and  review  of 
the  statutes  relating  to  patents,  trademarks, 
and  copyrights. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  from  February  1,  1966,  to 
January  31,  1967.  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  to 
(1|  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
jags,  together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1967. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
«1 10.000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  PROBLEMS 
CREATED  BY  THE  FLOW  OF  REFU- 
GEES AND  ESCAPEES  FROM  COM- 
MUNISTIC TYRANNY— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  202)  to  Investigate 
problems  created  by  the  flow  of  refugees 
and  escapees  from  communistic  tsrranny, 


which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  202 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine, Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  problems  created  by  the  flow  of  refu- 
gees and  escapees  from  Communist  tyranny. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee  from  February  1,  1966,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1967,  Incltislve,  is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  on  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
such  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31,  1967. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$105,400,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  OF  REVISION  AND  CODIFI- 
CATION OF  THE  STATUTES  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  203)  to  study  revision 
and  codification  of  the  statutes  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
as  follows : 

S.  Res.  203 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  :34(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine. 
Investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  revision 
and  codification  of  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  from  February  1,  1966,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1967,  inclusive,  Is  authorized  { 1 )  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants :  Provided,  That  If  more  than  one 
counsel  Is  employed,  the  minority  Is  author- 
ized to  select  one  person  for  appointment, 
and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  appointed 
and  his  compensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that 
his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than 
$2,200  than  the  highest  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  personnel 
of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
Government. 


Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  repwt  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31,  1967. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  tmder 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $42.- 
500.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 
Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
which  was  referred  for  examination  and 
recommendation  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  January-  11. 
1966,  that  appeared  to  have  no  perma- 
nent value  or  historical  interest,  sub- 
mitted a  report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS      AND     JOINT     RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 
Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HILL; 
S.  2795.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Antonio 
B.  Donesa;  and 

S.  2796.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
Anrrlch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JAVTTS: 
S.  2797.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  1947,  and  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  with  respect  to  emergency  labor 
disputes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  2798.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  CWO  Glen 
Zelgler.  U.S.  Navy  (retired);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CARl,SON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pearson)  ; 
S.  2799.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Oarloe    Roberta    Estrada    Gonzales;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.  2800.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    George 
Joseph  Saad;  and 

S.  2801.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Helena  Gil- 
bert Maddagirl  and  Heather  Gilbert  Mad- 
daglrl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  McGOVERN: 
S.  2802.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovern  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
imder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  2803.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram under  which  assistance  may  be  fur- 
nished for  the  construction  of  standby  elec- 
trical systems  In  exisUng  or  proposed  hos- 
pitals; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

S.  2804.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  cer- 
tain grants  to  assure  adequate  commuter 
service  In  urban  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

S.  2805.  A. bill  to  amend  section  I3a  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  relating  to  the  dis- 
continuance or  change  of  certain  operations 
or  services  of  common  carriers  by  rail,  in  or- 
der to  require  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  give  full  consideration  to  all  finan- 
cial   assistance   available   before    permitting 
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any  nich  dlKonttnuancs  or  ch«nge;  to  the 
Conunlttaa  on  Oommercc. 

(8m  the  mnarka  at  Mr.  WnxiAMs  of  New 
Jeraey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bills, 
which  Appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Ur.  OORB: 

8.  2tee.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1BS4  to  terminate  the  credit  for 
investment  In  depreciable  property;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  3807.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Paul  L.  Pln- 
ney:  and 

S.  3808.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Phu  Loc  Ho 
Thl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(Sea  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ooax  when  he  In- 
troduced the  first  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BATH    (for   himself  and   Mr. 

iiXKALW)  : 

S.J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  that  the  term  of  office  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  4  years:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bath  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  joint  reeolutlon,  which 
appear  imder  a  separate  heading. ) 


RESOLUTIONS 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE FOR  FURTHER  STUDY  OF 
MIGRATORY  LABOR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution  (S.  Res. 
188) :  which  wa«  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
8.  Rn.  188 

Retolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  138  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1M8,  as  amended,  and  in 
acoordance  with  its  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  Investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining 
to  migratory  labor  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  such  matters  as  (a)  the  wages  of  migra- 
tory workers,  their  working  conditions,  trans- 
portation facilities,  housing,  health,  and 
educational  opportunities  for  migrants  and 
their  children,  (b)  the  nature  of  and  the 
relationships  between  the  programs  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  and  the  programs  of 
State  and  local  governments  and  the  activi- 
ties of  private  organizations  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  migratory  workers,  (c)  the  ef- 
lectlveneea  of  pertinent  programs  established 
by  the  Iconomlc  Opportunity  Act,  and  (d) 
the  degree  of  additional  Federal  action  nec- 
essary In  this  area. 

8kc.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1860,  to 
January  31,  1967,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  1 1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (3)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  la  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
ahaU  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  leas  by  more  than  83,300  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, faculties,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Oovemment. 

Sbc.  3,  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 


ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  81,  1967. 

Szc.  4.  Expanses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
♦75,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


TO    CONTINUE    AND    TO    PROVIDE 
ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  SPE- 
ClAL,  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 
Mr.   WILLIAMS   of  New  Jersey    (for 
Mr.  Smathirs)  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  189)  ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S    Res.  189 

Resolved,  That  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  established  by  S.  Res.  33.  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress,  agreed  to  on  February  13, 
1961,  as  amended  and  supplemented,  is  here- 
by extend  through  January  31,  1967. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  com- 
mittee to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  investigation  of  any  and  all  matters 
pertaining  to  problems  and  opportunities  of 
older  people,  including  but  not  limited  to. 
problems  and  opportunities  of  maintaining 
health,  of  assuring  adequate  income,  of  find- 
ing employment,  of  engaging  in  productive 
and  rewarding  activity,  of  securing  proper 
housing,  and,  when  necessary,  of  obtaining 
care  or  assistance.  No  proposed  legislation 
shall  be  referred  to  such  conimlttee.  and 
such  committee  shall  not  have  power  to  re- 
port by  bill  or  otherwise  have  legislative 
Jurisdiction. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  Is  author- 
ized to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Senate,  to  require  by  subpena 
or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  pap>ers, 
and  docimaents.  to  administer  such  oaths. 
to  take  such  testimony,  to  procure  such 
printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures as  It  deems  advisable. 

Sic.  4.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  or  any  subconunJttee  thereof  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  except  that  a  lesser  number,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  committee,  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn 
testimony. 

Szc.  5.  For  purposes  of  this  resolution,  the 
conunlttee  Is  authorized  ill  to  employ  on  a 
temporary  basis  from  February  1.  1966. 
through  January  31.  1967.  such  technical, 
clerical,  or  other  assistants,  experts,  and  con- 
sultants as  It  deems  advisable:  Provided, 
That  the  minority  is  authorized  to  s-?lect  one 
person  for  appointment,  and  the  ptrson  so 
selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  compen- 
sation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate 
shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,200  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee;  and  f2i  wlt.h  the  prior  consent  of 
the  executive  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  employ  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  such  executive  branch  personnel  as  it 
deems  advisable. 

Sbc.  6.  The  expenses  of  the  committee, 
which  shall  not  exceed  $221,000  from  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1968,  through  January  31.  1967,  shall 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Sac.  7.  The  committee  shall  report  the 
results  of  Its  study  and  investigation,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  it  may 
deem  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  January 
31,  1967.  The  committee  shall  cease  to  ex- 
ist at  the  close  of  business  on  January  31, 
1967. 


STUDY  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE 
PRACTICE  AND  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  190)  to  study  ad- 
ministrative practice  and  procedure,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


INVESTIGATION  OF  ANTITRUST 
AND  MONOPOLY  LAWS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  EASTIAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  191)  to  investigate 
antitrust  and  monopoly  laws  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  EIastland, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


CONSIDERATION  OP  MATTERS 
PERTAINING  TO  FEDERAL  CHAR- 
TERS, HOLIDAYS,  AND  CELEBRA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  192)  to  consider  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  Federal  charters,  holi- 
days, and  celebrations,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


AUTHORIZATION      OP      STUDY     OF 
MATTERS   PERTAINING   TO   CON- 
STITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution    (S.  Res.    193)    authorizing  a 
study  of  matters  pertaining  to  constitu- 
tional amendments,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Conunlttee.") 


INVESTIGATION  OF  MATTERS  PER- 
TAINING TO  CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  194)  to  investigate 
matters  pertaining  to  constitutional 
rights,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees,") 
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INVESTIGATION        OF        CRIMINAL 
LAWS  AND  PROCEDURES 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  195)  to  Investigate 
criminal  laws  and  procedures,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


national  penitentiaries,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

^See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  Uie  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


STUDY  OF  MATTERS  PERTAINING 
TO  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURAL- 
IZATION 

Mr,  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  196)  to  study  matters 
pertaining  to  immigration  and  naturali- 
zation, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr,  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


INVESTIGATION  OP  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, OPERATION,  AND  ENFORCE- 
MENT OF  THE  INTERNAL  SECU- 
RITY ACT 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  'the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  197)  to  Investigate 
the  administration,  operation,  and  en- 
forcement of  the  Internal  Security  Act, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


STUDY  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  JUDICIAL   SYSTEM 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  198)  to  study  and 
examine  the  Federal  judicial  system, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


INVESTIGATION  OF  JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  199)  to  investigate 
Juvenile  delinquency,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


EXAMINATION  AND  REVIEW  OF  AD- 
MINISTRATION OP  THE  PATENT 
OFFICE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  201)  to  examine  and 
review  the  administration  of  the  Patent 
OflBce,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


INVESTIGATION  OP  NATIONAL 
PENITENTIARIES 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  200)   to  Investigate 


INVESTIGATION  OF  PROBLEMS 
CREATED  BY  THE  FLOW  OP  REFU- 
GEES AND  ESCAPEES  PROM  COM- 
MUNISTIC TYRANNY 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  202)  to  Investigate 
problems  created  by  the  flow  of  refugees 
and  escapees  from  communistic  tyranny, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  imder  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


STUDY  OF  REVISION  AND  CODIFICA- 
TION OF  THE  STATUTES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  203)  to  study  revision 
and  codification  of  the  statutes  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  PRO- 
TECT THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST  IN 
LABOR  DISPUTES  WHICH  IM- 
PERIL THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  OR 
SAFETY 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act  to  give 
the  President  new,  and  in  my  opinion, 
critically  necessary  powers  to  protect  and 
assert  the  public  Interest  not  only  In  la- 
bor disputes  of  a  national  character  but 
also  In  any  labor  dispute  affecting  com- 
merce which  Imperils  the  public  health 
or  safety  in  any  substantial  part  of  the 
population  or  territory  of  the  Nation, 
including  labor  controversies  involving 
State  or  municipal  employees  engaged  in 
transportation,  transmission,  or  com- 
munication. 


This  proposed  legislation,  which  is  de- 
signed to  protect  the  public  interest  in  a 
wide  variety  of  controversies  ranging 
from  city  transit  strikes,  like  the  recent 
one  in  New  York  City,  to  steel  labor  crises, 
to  rail  work-rules  disputes — all  areas 
where  existing  laws  have  proven  to  be 
grossly  inadequate — would: 

First.  Authorize  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  board  of  Inquiry  to  make  public 
recommendations  for  a  settiement  based 
on  factfinding. 

Second.  Authorize  the  President  to  or- 
der a  30 -day  freeze,  during  which  the 
parties  would  be  under  a  duty  to  bargain 
upon  the  recMnmendatlons,  although 
neither  party  would  be  required  to  accept 
the  recommendations. 

Third.  Authorize  the  President  to  seek 
appointment  by  a  Federal  court  of  a  spe- 
cial receiver  to  operate  the  struck  facili- 
ties to  the  extent  which.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  safety. 

Fourth.  Extend  coverage  of  the  emer- 
gency labor  disputes  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  to  controversies  which, 
though  they  may  not  affect  sm  entire 
industry  nor  imperil  the  health  or  safety 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  do  affect 
interstate  commerce  and  do  imperil 
the  health  or  safety  of  a  substantial  part 
of  the  population  or  territory  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  cover  employees  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  If  they  are  engaged 
in  transportation,  transmission,  or  com- 
munication. 

Fifth.  The  emergency  labor  disputes 
provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  are 
not  otherwise  affected. 

The  crippling  New  York  transit  strike 
earlier  this  month  was  only  one  in  a  se- 
ries of  recent  labor  disputes  and  threat- 
ened labor  disputes  pointing  up  the  In- 
adequacy of  existing  laws  to  protect  the 
public  Interest.  The  steel  labor  crisis 
last  fall  was  resolved  only  after  it 
brought  the  Nation  to  the  brink  of  eco- 
nomic disaster — and  then  only  after  the 
President  personally  Intervened  and  was 
forced  to  put  the  full  prestige  of  his  of- 
fice behind  a  settlement  which  originated 
In  the  White  House.  And  the  1983  rail 
crisis,  which  was  suspended  only  by  a 
special  statute  densely  akin  to  compul- 
sory arbitration — a  procedure  which 
failed  to  satisfy  the  parties  then  and  may 
well  erupt  once  more  this  spring  when 
the  1963  statute  expires — demonstrated 
with  compelling  force  that  what  Is 
needed  Is  an  established  procedure  which 
not  only  protects  the  public  Interest  but 
also  leaves  the  actual  terms  of  the  final 
settlement  of  the  dispute  to  the  parties 
themselves,  to  be  reached  by  free  collec- 
tive bargaining.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  3 

additional  minutes.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  In  my  view,  it  Is  only  a 
voluntary  agreement  which  can  both  end 
a  strike  and  sdso  resolve  the  underlying 
controversy.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  believe  the  process  of  recommendations 
by  a  factfinding  board  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  a  standstill  period  durlitg 
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•wbieb  these  reomnmendAtloiu  must  be 
considered.  Is  the  best  plan.  The  ele- 
ment of  ccnnpulslon  Is  not  Involved  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  public  opinion — 
onoe  advised  of  what  constitutes  a  fair 
settlement — ^is  able  to  bring  Its  weight 
to  bear  on  both  management  and  labor 
to  see  that  a  settlement  Is  made.  When 
this  to  coupled  with  the  ultimate  right 
of  selxure— Insuring  that  the  economy 
cannot  be  paralyzed — ^we  have  a  plan 
which  gives  us  the  maximum  protection 
of  the  pubilo  Interest  with  the  mlnlmtim 
interference  with  the  fundamental  free- 
doms of  the  parties.  Under  this  pro- 
posal, the  par^  ai«  left  free  to  bargain 
as  kmg  as  they  deem  it  necessary  to 
reach  a  freely  bargained  settlement.  If 
reoelvershlp  becomes  necessary,  both 
parties  operate  under  a  disability,  for  the 
ankm  forfeits  the  right  to  strike,  but  the 
employer  forfeits  possession  and  opera- 
tton  of  his  facilities.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  suggested  what  a  fair  set- 
tlement would  be,  but  the  parties  are  free 
under  this  procedure— unlike  compulsory 
arbitration — to  reject  the  Oovernment's 
suggestion  and  bargain  for  something 
else.  In  short,  this  proposal  produces  the 
maximum  protection  of  the  public  with 
the  minimum  of  Oovertunent  decision- 
making. 

The  proposal  made  here  is  in  no  way 
inconsistent  with  the  efforts  of  New 
York's  Mayor  Lindsay,  nor  the  efforts  of 
other  city  and  State  ofHclals,  to  develop 
better  procedures  to  protect  the  public 
Interest  in  labor  disputes  involving  pub- 
lic employees.  The  procedures  I  propose 
would  become  operative  only  In  the  event 
that  local  procedures  fail  and  the  public 
health  or  safety  Is  imperiled.  But  it  is 
clear  beyond  question  that  when  New 
York's  mayor  turned  to  Washington  for 
help  in  the  recent  transit  strike,  the  ad- 
ministration had  no  procedure  it  could 
Invoke  under  the  law. 

In  my  view,  we  simply  cannot  afford 
to  continue  to  contemplate  major  labor 
disputes  which  can  Jeopardize  or  threat- 
en to  Jeopardise  the  public  health  and 
safety,  without  adequate  statutory  tools 
to  protect  the  public  Interest. 

I  have  urged  the  administration  over 
and  over  again  to  support  new  legislation 
in  this  field.  Last  fall,  at  the  height  of 
the  steel  labor  crisis.  I  sent  a  telegram 
to  the  President  urging  the  administra- 
tion to  call  for  the  enactment  of  new 
legislation  to  protect  the  public  interest 
In  such  labor  disputes. 

But  after  the  President  succeeded  In 
settling  the  steel  crisis  "at  the  1-foot 
line"  by  the  sheer  weight  of  his  personal 
prestige.  I  received  a  reply  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  which  denied  any  need 
for  any  new  emergency  strike  legislation. 
stating: 

Tbm  rwulUog  MtUcnent  hu  otoTUt«<l  the 
nacMSlty  tor  InuuMUste  oonsldcraUon  by 
Oongraaa  of  IsgUUtlve  action  u  recom- 
mandad  In  your  teUgrain  to  the  PrMtdent. 

I  was  dismayed  by  that  response,  for 
to  say  that  the  need  for  legislation  ends 
when  eaoh  labor  crisis  ends  Is  to  make 
adequate  legislation  unattainable. 

I  was  therefore  delighted  to  learn  of 
the  administration's  change  of  position, 
as  raflsetad  In  the  President's  state  of 
tbB  Onion  meflsage.  and  I  look  forward 


to  having  the  opportunity  to  evaluate 
the  administration's  specific  proposals, 
as  well  as  those  I  have  just  recommended, 
in  the  light  of  committee  hearings  on 
these  measures  which  should,  and  hope- 
fully will,  be  held  without  delay,  so  that 
we  may  expeditiously  exact  legislation 
which  will  Insure,  once  and  for  all,  that 
the  public  will  not  again  stand  helpless 
in  the  face  of  a  paralyzing  labor  con- 
troversy. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  this  statement 
in  introducing  the  bill  for  the  appropri- 
ate committee  which  deals  with  labor  in 
Congress,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  2797)  to  amend  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act,  1947,  and 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  with  respect  to 
emergency  labor  disputes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Javits,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2797 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "National  Emer- 
gency Labor  Disputes  Act  of  1966". 

Skc.  2.  Section  206  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  1947,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  els  follows : 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  Whenever  In  the  opinion  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  after 
consultation  with  the  Director,  a  threatened 
or  actual  strllce  or  lockout  or  other  labor 
dispute  In  an  Industry  affecting  commerce 
may.  If  permitted  to  occur  or  to  continue, 
imperil  the  health  or  safety  of  the  Nation  or 
a  substantial  part  of  the  population  or  ter- 
ritory thereof,  he  may  appoint  a  board  of 
Inquiry  to  inquire  Into  the  Issues  Involved 
In  the  dispute  and  to  make  a  written  re- 
port to  him  within  such  time  as  he  shall 
prescribe.  Such  report  shall  Include  a 
statement  of  the  facts  with  respect  to  the 
dispute,  including  each  party's  statement 
of  Its  own  position,  and  shall.  If  the  Presi- 
dent so  directs  at  any  time,  make  recom- 
mendations In  such  report  or  in  a  supple- 
mental report  for  the  settlement  of  some 
or  all  of  the  Issues  In  dispute.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  file  a  copy  of  such  report  with  the 
Service  and  shall  make  its  contents  available 
to  the  public. 

"(b)  Upon  receiving  a  report  or  a  supple- 
mental report  from  a  board  of  Inquiry  which 
contains  recommendations  for  the  settle- 
ment of  some  or  all  of  the  Issues  In  dispute, 
the  President  may  direct  that  for  a  speci- 
fied period  not  to  exceed  thirty  days  no 
change  In  the  conditions  out  of  which  the 
dispute  aroee  shall  be  made  by  the  parties 
to  the  dispute,  except  by  agreement.  Dur- 
ing such  period  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
shall  be  under  a  duty  to  bargain  collectively 
with  reapect  to  the  recommendations  for 
■•ttlement  of  the  board  of  inquiry,  but  nei- 
ther party  shall  be  under  a  duty  to  accept 
la  whole  or  In  part  any  such  recommenda- 
tions." 

8«c.  3.  (a)  Section  a08(a)  (1)  of  such  Act 
U  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(t)  U  In  an 
Industry  affecting  commerce;  and". 

(b)  Bwrtlon  208(a)  (U)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "na- 
tional health  or  aafety"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
tharaof  the  words  "health  or  safety  of  the 
Nation  or  a  siibatantlal  part  of  the  popula- 
tion or  territory  thereof". 


(0)  Section  209 (a)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "national  health 
or  safety"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "health  or  aafety  of  the  Nation  or  a 
substantial  part  of  the  population  or  ter> 
rltory  thereof". 

(d)  Section  aOB(b)  of  such  Act  ij 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  words  "a  sixty- 
day"  and  Inserting  In  Hen  thereof  "an 
eighty-day";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  in 
such  section. 

(e)  Section  210  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 
(1)   by  striking  out  the  words  "certlflca- 

tlon  of  the  results  of  such  ballot"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "expiration 
of  such  eighty-day  period";  and 

(2^  by  striking  out  the  words  "and  the 
ballot  taken  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board". 

Sac.  4.  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  210  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sections: 

"8«c.  210A.  At  any  time  after  receiving  a 
report  with  respect  to  a  labor  dispute  from  a 
board  of  Inquiry  under  section  206(a),  the 
President  is  authorised  to  direct  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  petition  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  having  Jurisdiction  of  the 
employer,  for  the  appointment  of  a  special 
receiver  to  take  immediate  ptoeoession  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  of  any  plant,  mine, 
or  other  facility  which  is  the  subject  of  such 
labor  dispute  and  to  use  and  operate  such 
plant,  mine,  or  other  facility  in  the  interests 
of  the  United  States,  and  If  the  court  finds 
that  the  exercise  of  the  power  and  authority 
provided  by  this  section  U  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  health  or  safety  of  the  Nation  or  any 
substantial  part  of  the  population  or  territory 
thereof,  it  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  appoint 
such  a  special  receiver  and  to  make  such 
other  orders  as  may  be  appropriate :  Provided, 
however.  That  (1)  at  any  time  before  direct- 
ing the  special  receiver  to  take  possession  of 
such  plant,  mine,  or  other  facility  the  court 
may  direct  the  parties  to  the  dispute  to  make 
every  effort  to  agree  to  continue  or  resume 
such  part  of  the  operations  of  such  plant, 
mine,  or  other  facility  as  In  the  opinion  of 
the  court  is  necessary  to  protect  the  health  or 
safety  of  the  Nation  or  any  substantial  pan 
of  the  population  or  territory  thereof,  and 
upon  such  continuance  or  resumption  of 
operations  may  poetpone  the  taking  of  pos- 
session by  the  special  receiver  so  long  as  such 
operations  continue;  (2)  such  plant,  mine. 
or  other  facility  shall  be  operated  by  the  spe- 
cial receiver  only  to  the  extent  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court  Is  necessary  to  protect 
the  health  or  safety  of  the  Nation  or  of  any 
substantial  part  of  the  population  or  terri- 
tory thereof;  (3)  the  possession  and  opera- 
tion of  such  plant,  mine,  or  other  facility 
shall  not  render  InappUeable  any  State  or 
Federal  law  concerning  health,  safety,  se- 
curity, or  employment  standards,  and  the  spe- 
cial receiver  while  operating  such  facility 
shall  comply  with  such  laws  as  If  It  were  pri- 
vately operated;  (4)  the  wages,  hours,  condi- 
tions, and  other  terms  of  employment  effec- 
tive at  the  time  of  taking  possession  by  the 
special  receiver  shall  be  maintained  without 
change,  except  that  the  court  may,  if  a  board 
of  Inquiry  appointed  under  section  206(a) 
shall  have  recommended  changes  in  rates  of 
pay,  wages,  hours,  or  other  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, direct  the  special  receiver  to  make 
such  recommendations  effective  In  whole  or 
In  part  In  any  plant,  mine,  or  other  facility 
which  la  being  operated  by  the  special  re- 
ceiver diiring  such  period  of  operation;  (6> 
during  the  period  of  such  poaseeslon  by  the 
special  receiver  "and  thereafter,  the  partle* 
shaU  be  encouraged  to  continue  efforts  tn 
settle  the  dispute  and  the  special  receiver 
shall  have  no  authority  to  negotiate  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  with  respect  to 
rates  of  pay.  wages,  hour*,  or  other  condi- 
tions of  employment;  and  the  rates  of  pay, 
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wages,   hours,   or   other   conditions   of   em- 
ployment  which   have  l>een  made   effective 
pursuant     to     the     recommendation     of    a 
board  of  Inquiry  shall  remjdn  in  effect  for 
a  p>ertod  of  ninety  days  after  the  poaseaslon  or 
operation  of  such  plant,  mine,  or  other  facil- 
ity has  been  returned  by  the  special  receiver 
to  the  owner,  unless  in  the  meantime  the 
parties  concerned  have  entered  Into  a  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement   with   respect   to 
rates  of  pay,  wages,  hours,  or  other  conditions 
of   employment;    (6)    such   plant,   mine,   or 
other  facility  shall  be  returned  to  the  em- 
ployer as  soon  as  practicable,  but  in  no  event 
later  than  thirty  days,  after  the  restoration 
of  such  labor  relations  In  such  plant,  mine,  or 
other  facility  that  the  posaeeslon  or  operation 
thereof  by  the  sp>eclal  receiver  Is  no  longer 
necessary  to  insure  the  operation  thereof  re- 
quired for  the  protection  of  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  Nation  or  of  any  substantial  part 
of  the  population  or  territory  thereof;    (7) 
such  plant,  mine,  or  other  facility  shall  be 
operated  by  the  special  receiver  for  the  ac- 
count   of    the    employer:  Provided    further. 
That  the  employer  shall   have  the  right  to 
elect,  by  written  notice  filed  vrtth  the  court 
within  ten  days  of  such  taking  of  possession, 
to  waive  all  claims  to  the  proceeds  of  such 
operation  and  to  receive  in  lieu  thereof  Just, 
fair,  and  reasonable  compensation  for  the  pe- 
riod of  such  possession  and  operation  by  the 
special  receiver,  to   be   paid   by  the  United 
States   as   follows:    (A)   The   President  shall 
ascertain  the  amount  of  Just,  fair,  and  rea- 
sonable compensation  to  be   paid  as  rental 
for  the  appropriation  and  temporary  use  of 
such  plant,  mine,  or  other  facility  while  in 
the  possession  of  or  operated  by  the  special 
receiver  in  the  Interest  of  the  United  States, 
such  determination  to  be  made  aa  of  the  time 
of  the  taking  hereunder,  and  taking  into  ac- 
count   the    existence    of    the    labor    dispute 
which  Interrupted  or  threatened  to  interrupt 
the  operation  of  such  plant,  mine,  or  other 
facility  and  the  effect  of  such  interruption  or 
threatened  interruption  up>on  the  value  to 
the  employer  of  the  use  of  such  plant,  mine, 
or  other  facility;  (B)  if  the  amount  so  ascer- 
tained Is  not  acceptable  to  the  employer  as 
Just,  fair,  and  reasonable  compensation  for 
the  appropriation  and  temporary  use  for  the 
property  taken   hereunder  and   as   full   and 
complete    compensation    therefor,    the    em- 
ployer shall  be  paid  75  per  centum  of  such 
amount    and    shall    be   entitled    to   sue   the 
United  States  in  the  Court  of  Claims  or  In 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
manner   provided   for   by   sections   1357   and 
1491  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
recover  such  further  simis  as  when  added  to 
the  amount  so  paid  shall  constitute  Just,  fair, 
and  reasonable  compensation  for  the  appro- 
priation and  temporary  use  of  the  property 
so  taken.     In  the  event  such  notice  of  elec- 
tion is  flled  with  the  coiirt,  the  6p>eclal  re- 
ceiver shall  pay  over  to  the  United  States  the 
proceeds   of   the   o{>eratlonB   of  such   plant, 
mine,  or  other  facility  while  in  his  jKjeses- 
slon. 

"Sec.  210B.  The  provisions  of  sections  206 
to  210A.  inclusive,  shall  not  be  inapplicable 
to  any  threatened  or  actual  strike  or  lock- 
out or  other  labor  dispute  In  an  Industry  en- 
gaged in  transportation,  transmission,  or 
communication,  because  the  employer  in- 
volved in  such  strike,  lockout,  or  dispute  is 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  if 
such  Industry  is  an  industry  affecting  com- 
merce." 

Sec.  5  The  Railway  Labor  Act.  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  adding  after  section  10  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  lOA.  At  any  time  after  receiving 
a  report  with  respect  to  a  labor  dispute  from 
a  board  appointed  under  section  10,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  direct  the  At- 
torney General  to  petition  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States  having  Jurisdiction  of 
the  carrier  for  the  appointment  of  a  special 
receiver  to  Uke  immediate  poaseaslon  in  the 


name  of  the  United  States  of  the  equipment 
and  facilities  of  any  carrier  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  such  dispute  and  to  use  and  operate 
such  equipment  and  facilities  In  the  Interest 
of  the  United  States,  and  If  the  court  finds 
that  the  exercise  of  the  power  and  authority 
provided  by  this  section  la  neceasary  to  pro- 
tect the  health  or  safety  of  the  Nation  or  of 
any  substantial  part  of  the  population  or 
territory   thereof   it   shall   have  Jurisdiction 
to  appoint  such  a  special  receiver  and   to 
make  such   other  orders  as  may  be  appro- 
priate:  Provided,  however.  That   (1)    at  any 
time  before  directing  the  special  receiver  to 
take  pjossesslon  of  such  equipment  and  facil- 
ities, the  court  may  direct  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  to  make  every  effort  to  agree  to  re- 
sume such  part  of  the  operations  of  such 
equipment  and  facilities  as  In   the  opinion 
of    the    court    Is    necessary    to    protect    the 
health  or  safety  of  the  Nation  or  of  any  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  pxspulatlon  or  territory 
thereof,  and  upon  such  resumption  of  oper- 
ations may  poetpone  the  taking  of  possession 
by  the  sp>eclal  receiver  so  long  as  such  oper- 
ations continue:    (2)    such   equipment  and 
facilities  shall  be  operated  by  the  special  re- 
ceiver only  to  the  extent  which  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  Nation  or  of  any 
substantial  part  of  the  population  or  terri- 
tory thereof;   (3)   the  possession  and  op>era- 
tion  of  such  equipment  and  facilities  shall 
not  render  inapplicable  any  State  or  Federal 
law  concerning  health,  safety,   security,  or 
employment  standards,  and  the  special  re- 
ceiver while  operating  such  equipment  and 
facilities  shall  comply  with  such  laws  as  if 
they  were  privately  operated;   (4)   the  wages, 
hours,   conditions,  and   other  terms  of  em- 
ployment   effective    at    the    time    of   taking 
possession  by  the  sp>eclal  receiver  shall   be 
maintained   without  change,    provided   that 
the  court  may.  If  a  board  appointed  under 
section  10  shall  have  reconunended  changes 
In  rates  of  pay,  wages,  hours,  or  other  con- 
ditions of  employment,  direct  the  sp>eclal  re- 
ceiver to  make  such  recommendations  effec- 
tive In  whole  or  In  part  with  respect  to  the 
operation  of  equipment  and  faculties  which 
are   being   operated   by   the  special    receiver 
during  such  period  of  operation,  except  that 
if  no  such  board  shall  have  been  appointed, 
the  President  may  in  his  discretion  appoint 
a  special  board  which  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  sec- 
tion 10  and  shall  make  such  recommenda- 
tions  concerning  changes   In    rates   of    pay. 
wages,  hours,  and  other  conditions  of  em- 
ployment for  the  period  of  operation  by  the 
special  receiver  as  it  may  deem  appropriate 
and  which  the  court  may  direct  the  special 
receiver   to   make    effective    In   whole   or    In 
part  with  respect  to  the  opieratlon  of  any 
equipment  or  facilities  which  are  being  oper- 
ated   by    the    special    receiver   during    such 
period  of  operation;    (5)   during  the  period 
of  such   possession  by  the   special   receiver 
and  thereafter,  the  parties  shall  be  encour- 
aged to  continue  efforts  to  settle  the  dispute, 
and  the  special  receiver  shall  have  no  au- 
thority to  negotiate  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement    with    respect    to    rates    of    pay. 
rules,  or  working  conditions;   and  the  rates 
of  pay,  rules,  or  working  conditions  which 
have  been  made  effective  pursuant  to  the 
recommendation  of  said  board  appointed  un- 
der section  10  or  said  special  board  shall  re- 
main in  effect  for  a  period  of  ninety  days 
after   the   i>ossesslon   or   op>eratlon   of   such 
equipment  and  facilities  has  been  returned 
by  the  r.peclal  receiver  to  the  owner,  unless 
in  the  meantime  the  parties  concerned  have 
entered  Into  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment with  resp>ect  to  rates  of  pay,  rules,  or 
working  conditions,  It  being  xinderstood  that 
In   such    negotiations   between   the    parties 
concerned,    involving    proi>oaaU    theretofore 
contained  in  any  prior  notices  served  pur- 
suant to  section  6  of  this  Act  which  resulted 


In  the  dispute,  the  parties  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  complied  with  and  have  exhausted 
the  procedures  of  the  Act;  (8)  such  equip- 
ment and  facilities  shall  be  returned  to  the 
carrier  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  In  no 
event  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  resto- 
ration of  such  labor  relations  between  such 
carrier  and  Its  employees  that  the  poeaea- 
sion  or  op»eratlon  thereof  by  the  sp>ecial  re- 
ceiver Is  no  longer  neceasary  to  insure  the 
operaUon  thereof  required  for  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  Nation  or  of  any  substantial  part  of  the 
population  or  territory  thereof;  (7)  such 
equipment  and  facilities  shall  be  operated  by 
the  special  recaiver  for  the  account  of  the 
carrier:  Provided  further,  That  the  carrier 
shall  have  the  right  to  elect,  by  written 
notice  flled  with  the  court  within  tan  days  of 
such  taking  of  posaesslon,  to  waive  all  claims 
to  the  proceeds  of  such  oi)eratlon  and  to  re- 
ceive in  lieu  thereof  Just,  fair,  and  reason- 
able compensation  for  the  period  of  such 
pXJseession  and  op»eratlon  by  the  special  re- 
ceiver, to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  aa 
follows:  (A)  The  Prealdent  shall  ascertain 
the  amount  of  Just,  fair,  and  reasonable 
compMnsatlon  to  l>e  paid  aa  rental  for  the 
appropriation  and  temporary  use  of  such 
equipment  and  facUltiea  while  In  the  poa- 
sesslon  of  or  operated  by  the  sp)eclal  receiver 
in  the  Interest  of  the  United  States,  such  de- 
termination to  be  made  as  of  the  time  of  the 
taking  hereunder,  and  taking  Into  account 
the  existence  of  the  labor  dispute  which  In- 
terrupted or  threatened  to  Interrupt  the  op- 
eration of  such  equipment  and  facilities  and 
the  effect  of  such  Interruption  or  threatened 
interruption  upon  the  value  to  the  carrier 
of  the  use  of  such  facilities;  (B)  If  the 
amount  so  ascertained  Is  not  acceptable  to 
the  carrier  as  Just,  fair,  and  reaaonable  com- 
pensation for  the  appropriation  and  tem- 
porary use  of  the  prop>erty  taken  hereunder 
and  as  full  and  complete  comp>en5atlon 
therefor,  the  carrier  shall  be  paid  76  per 
centum  of  such  amount  and  shall  be  en- 
titled to  sue  the  United  States  in  the  Court 
of  Claims  or  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  manner  provided  for  by 
sections  1357  and  1491  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  recover  such  further 
sums  as  when  added  to  the  amount  so  paid 
shall  constitute  Just,  fair,  and  reasonable 
compensation  for  the  appropriation  and 
temporary  use  of  the  property  so  taken.  In 
the  event  such  notice  of  election  is  filed 
with  the  court,  the  special  receiver  shall  pay 
over  to  the  United  States  the  proceeds  of  the 
operations  of  such  equipment  and  facilities 
while  In  his  possession." 


THE  LIBRARY  SERVICES  AND 
CONSTRUCTION  ACT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
is  scheduled  to  expire  on  June  30  of  this 
year.  This  important  legislation  has 
made  possible  a  considerable  growth  and 
improvement  in  the  library  programs  and 
services  in  my  State.  Because  of  It, 
many  South  Dakotans  now  have  access 
for  the  first  time  to  library  resources. 
This  program  has  awakened  in  commu- 
nities an  Interest  and  a  recognition  of  the 
great  educational  value  of  good  public 
library  services. 

I  was  most  pleased  when  2  years  ago 
this  legislation  was  amended  to  include 
construction  funds. 

In  view  of  the  urgent  national  need  for 
construction  of  library  facilities,  we  must 
act  now  to  insure  the  continuance  and 
expansion  of  this  fine  program.  We 
must  act  now  to  insure  that  our  public 
libraries  can  continue  to  provide  their 
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itlal  educational  servloes  to  In- 
ereaolng  numbers  of  American  cltlaens. 
We  must  act  now  to  Insure  that  those 
communities  in  our  various  States  which 
ftre  currently  planning  for  better  library 
programs  and  facilities  will  be  able  to 
neesAve  the  financial  suj>port  so  necessary 
bo  them. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Presidettt,  I  introduce 
today  proposed  legislation  which  will  not 
only  continue  this  program  but  will  au- 
thorise its  expansion  to  meet  the  obvl- 
txu  needs.  This  legislation  would  au- 
thorise graoU  to  the  States  for  Ubrary 
lenrioes  under  title  I:  $00  million  for  the 
Saeal  year  1967;  $80  million  for  fiscal 
rear  1M9;  $100  million  for  fiscal  year 
190$;  $iao  mllll<m  for  fiscal  year  1970; 
uid  $150  million  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter. 

This  bill  would  authorize  under  title 
a  grants  to  the  States  for  the  purpose 
yt  conatructing  library  facilities  in  the 
unount  of  $75  million  for  fiscal  year 
19«7;  $100  million  for  fiscal  year  1988; 
(135  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1969  and  1970;  and  $100  million  for  fiscal 
irear  1971.  in  a  5-year_  construction 
;>rogram. 

In  Ught  of  the  fact  that  15  mllUon  peo- 
jle  in  the  United  States  still  have  no 
3ubllc  library  service  and  100  million 
nore  are  provided  library  services  far 
Klow  their  actual  needs,  these  amounts 
ire  modest  enough. 

The  measure  which  I  introduce  would 
idd  ft  new  title  to  authorize  grants  to 
3tata  library  agencies  in  a  5-year  pro- 
rram  to  develop  cooperative  library  serv- 
ces  and  Joint  use  of  facilities  which 
irould  involve  public  libraries,  school  11- 
)rarles.  higher  education  libraries,  and 
-esearch  libraries  In  the  States.  Au- 
;horizations  for  this  new  title  would 
unoimt  to  $5  million  for  fiscal  year  1967 ; 
17.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1968;  $10  mil- 
ion  for  fiscal  year  1900;  $12.5  million  for 
Sscal  year  1970;  and  $15  million  for  fiscal 
^ear  1971. 

The  concept  of  cooperative  library 
lervlces  is  based  on  the  recognition  that 
rvery  person  in  the  United  States  should 
Mve  available  to  him,  no  matter  where  he 
s,  library  collections  and  services  of  high 
luality.  In  recognitltm  of  the  differing 
leeds  of  every  individual.  Utle  m  of  this 
>ill  offers  States  the  financial  help  in 
nitiatlng  the  procedures  to  adapt  library 
lystems  to  better  serve  people.  Coopera- 
ive  techniques  will  enable  the  States  to 
»ke  advantage  of  the  broadest  possible 
lae  of  library  resources. 

The  dlsthiguished  Representative  from 
Kentucky  [Mr,  PntKntsl  recently  intro- 
iuced  similar  legislation  in  the  other 
)Ody.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  both 
houses  will  take  action  at  an  early  date 
»  extend  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
itruction  Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
tent that  the  text  of  the  bill  I  have  Intro- 
luced  be  printed  in  the  Rscord  at  this 
mint. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
dUI  will  be  rec^ved  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
irin  be  printed  in  the  Rccoed. 

The  blU  (8. 2803)  to  extend  and  amend 
ibe  Library  Servloes  and  Construction 
tet.  introduced  by  BCr.  McOovxtN,  was 


received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2802 

Be  it  eiiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatiiea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  T^at  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  Amendments  of  1966". 

8«c.  2.  Section  2(a)  of  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ",  and  to  promote  Interllbrary 
cooperation". 

8«c.  3.  Section  101  (a)  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  is  amended  by 
strlltlng  out  "June  30,  1957.  and  for  each  of 
the  next  six  fiscal  years  the  sum  of  $7,500,000, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964.  the 
sum  of  125.000.000.  and  for  each  of  the  next 
two  fiscal  years  such  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  det«rmlne,"  and  Inserting  tn  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "June  30.  1967.  $60,000,000; 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
$80,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1869.  $100,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970,  $120,000,000;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971,  and  each  fis- 
cal year  thereafter,  $150,000,000,". 

Sk.  4.  Section  102  of  the  Ubrary  Services 
and  Construction  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

Sk.  5.  Section  103 1 a)  of  the  Ubrary  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(4),  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5i  as  para- 
graph (6),  and  by  Inserting  after  paragraph 
(4)  the  following  new  paragraph- 

"(6)  provide  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Commissioner  that  expenditures  made 
for  Ubrary  services  In  the  State  In  any  fiscal 
year  from  funds  derived  from  the  State  will 
not  be  less  than  such  expenditures  In  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  and  that  no  funds  will 
be  provided  for  library  services  to  any  local 
library  or  library  system  under  the  plan  for 
any  fiscal  year  If  the  State  library  admin- 
istrative agency  determines  that  the  amount 
expended,  or  to  be  expended,  for  such  library 
or  library  system  during  a  fiscal  year  from 
funds  derived  from  local  soiu-ees  Is  less  than 
such  expenditures  In  the  preceding  fiscal 
year;  and". 

S«c.  6.  (a)  Section  104(ai  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1963"  both  times  It  appears  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1966",  and  by 
striking  out  "section  203"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "section  103". 

(b)  Section  104(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  from  time 
to  time  estimate  the  amount  to  which  each 
State  will  be  entitled  under  subsection  (a) 
and  the  amount  so  estimated  shall  be  paid 
In  installments  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  after  necessary  adjustment 
on  account  of  any  previously  made  overpay- 
ment or  Underpayment." 

(c)  Section  104(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(1)".  by  striking  out  "to  be 
effective  until  July  1,  1957",  and  by  striking 
out  p&ragraph   (2)   of  such  subsection. 

Sbc.  7,  Section  201  of  the  Ubrary  Services 
and  Construction  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "June  30,  1964.  the  sum  of  $20,000,000 
and  for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years 
such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  determine," 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1967. 
$76,000,0000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jun«  30.  1968,  $100,000,000;  for  each  of  the 
flsoal  years  ending  June  30.  1969,  and  June  30. 
l»7a  $125,000,000;  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971.  $100,000,000,". 

Sac.  8.  Section  202  of  the  Library  Services 
aad  Construction  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(but  only  in  the  case  of  a  State  allot- 
m,ent  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1JW4) ". 


Ssc.  9.  (a)  Section  a04(a)  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Prom  such  allotment,  there 
shall  also  be  paid  to  each  State  for  each  such 
period  the  Federal  share  of  the  total  of  the 
sums  expended  by  the  State  and  Its  political 
subdivision  during  such  period  tor  adminis- 
tration of  the  plan  of  such  States  approved 
under  section  203." 

(b)  Section  204(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "in  such  Installments"  the 
following:  "In  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement". 

Sec.  10.  The  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
title  n  the  following  new  title ; 

"TrrLK  HI — inteklzbrart  cooperation 
"Authorization  of  appropriations 

"Sec.  301.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  the  sum  of  $5,000,000;  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $7,500,000;  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  $10,000,000; 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
$12,500,000;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971,  $15,000,000;  which  shall  be 
used  for  making  payments  to  States  which 
have  submitted  and  had  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  State  plans  for  establishing 
and  maintaining  local.  Interlocal,  regional. 
State,  or  interstate,  cooperative  networks 
of  libraries. 

"Allotments 

"Sec.  302.  FYom  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  301  for  each  fiscal  year 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  $10,000  each  to 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  $40,000  to  each  of  the  other  States, 
and  shall  allot  to  each  State  such  part  of  the 
remainder  of  such  sums  as  the  population 
of  the  State  bears  to  the  population  of  the 
United  States  according  to  the  most  recent 
decennial  census. 

"Payments  to  States 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  From  the  allotments  avail- 
able therefor  under  section  302.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  from  time  to  time  pay 
to  each  State  which  has  a  plan  approved 
under  section  304  an  amount,  computed  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the  total  sums 
expended  by  the  State  and  Its  political  sub- 
divisions under  such  plan. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
Federal  share  for  any  State  shall  be  50  per 
centxun  of  the  simas  expended  under  the 
plan:  Provided,  That  the  Federal  share  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  shall  be 
100  per  centum. 

"State  plans  for  interlibrary  cooperation 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  To  be  approved  for  pur- 
poses of  this  title  a  State  plan  for  Interllbrary 
cooperation  must — 

"(1)  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraphs 
(1),  (2).  (4).  and  (5)  of  section  103(a); 

"  ( 2  )  provide  policies  and  objectives  for  the 
systematic  and  effective  coordination  of  the 
resources  of  school,  public,  academic,  and 
special  libraries  and  special  Information  cen- 
ters for  Improved  services  of  a  supplementary 
nature  to  the  special  clienteles  served  by 
each  type  of  library  or  center; 

"(3)  provide  appropriate  allocation  by 
participating  agencies  of  the  total  costs  of 
the  system; 

"(4)  provide  assurance  that  every  local  or 
other  public  agency  In  the  State  Is  accorded 
an  opportunity  to  participate  In  the  system; 

"(5)  provide  criteria  which  the  SUte 
agency  shall  use  lb  evaluating  applications 
for  funds  under  this  title  and  in  assigning 
priority  to  project  prc^>osalB;  and 

"(8)  establish  a  statewide  council  which 
should  be  broadly  representative  of  profes- 
sional library  Interests  and  of  library  users 
which  shall  act  In  an  advisory  caftaclty  to 
the  State  agency. 
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"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  which  meets  the  conditions 
specified  In  subsection  (a)   of  this  section." 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Title  ni  of  the  Ubrary  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  Is  hereby  redesig- 
nated as  title  IV. 

( b)  Sections  301  through  304  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  are  hereby 
redesignated  as  sections  401  through  404. 

(c)  Section  402(d)(2)  of  such  Act  (as  so 
designated  by  subsection  (b) )  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  title  II"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "title  II  or  title  III". 

(d)  Section  403  of  such  Act  (as  so  desig- 
nated by  subsection  (b) )  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  202"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  202,  or  302",  by  striking  out  "and 
section  203"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'203.  and  303"  and  by  striking  out  "or  202" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  202.  or  302", 
by  striking  out  "or  203",  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ",  203,  or  303.",  by  striking  out 
"or  201"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ", 
201.  or  301",  and  by  striking  out  "and  202" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ".  202,  and  302". 

le)  Section  404  of  such  Act  (as  so  desig- 
nated by  subsection  ( b ) )  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(f)  The  term,  'Interllbrary  cooperation", 
means  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
systems  or  networks  of  libraries.  Including 
State  libraries,  school  libraries,  college  and 
university  libraries,  public  libraries,  and  spe- 
cial libraries,  working  together  to  provide 
more  effective  and  more  economical  services 
to  all  library  users.  Such  systems  may  be 
designed  to  serve  a  community,  a  metro- 
politan area,  a  region  within  a  State,  or  may 
serve  a  statewide  or  multlstate  area." 


STANDBY  ELECTRIC  POWER  FOR 
HOSPITALS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  great  power  failure  which 
darkened  the  Northeastern  States  last 
fall  made  dramatically  clear  the  falli- 
bility of  the  interconnecting  power  grid 
systems  we  had  thought  were  infallible. 
Unexpected  and  defying  the  predictions 
of  experts,  the  failure  of  the  grid  system 
found  many  vital  services  unprepared  to 
cope  with  the  sudden  loss  of  all  electric 
power. 

As  a  member  of  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee.  I  was  particularly  concerned 
with  the  ability  of  the  hospitals,  whose 
lifesaving  services  and  equipment  de- 
pend on  electricity,  to  deal  with  a  power 
loss.  While  the  man  in  the  street  can 
light  a  candle  or  buy  a  flashlight  and  en- 
dure the  inconvenience,  a  power  loss  in 
hospitals  can  jeopardize  an  operation. 
shut  down  equipment  vital  to  a  life,  or 
endanger  supplies  of  drugs  and  blood 
which  must  be  kept  under  refrigeration. 
The  hospitals  of  the  Northeast  re- 
sponded magnificently  to  the  blackout 
but  often  by  makeshifts  and  hurried 
Improvisation.  There  were  no  reported 
deaths  as  a  result  of  the  blackout;  this 
is  a  tribute  to  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of 
doctors  and  hospital  staffs.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  can  run  this  risk 
again  or  ask  surgeons  to  operate  by  bat- 
tery-powered emergency  lights  or  hos- 
pital administrators  to  keep  vital  serv- 
ices in  operation  by  the  use  of  hastily 
rigged  portable  generators  borrowed 
from  the  local  police  or  fire  depart- 
ments. Every  modem  hospital  should 
have  a  standby  system  which  would  au- 
tomatically provide  adequate  and  instan- 
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taneous  power  in  case  of  a  power  failure. 
This  was  one  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  P^ederal  Power  Commission 
in  its  report  to  the  President  on  the 
Northeast  power  failure,  and  I  agree  with 
it.  In  commenting  on  proposals  for  as- 
sistance to  hospitals  for  "emergency 
power  systems,  hospitals,"  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Hospital  Association, 
had  this  to  say: 

Despite  Initial  reports  that  hospitals  In  the 
blackout  area  grenerally  were  equipped  to 
maintain  services,  later  and  more  compre- 
hensive Investigations  showed  Inadequate 
hospital  standby  power. 

We  have  seen  that  great  power  fail- 
ures can  occur  despite  the  foresight  of 
engineers  and  the  safeguards  of  human 
invention.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  sure 
that  our  hospitals  are  adequately  pre- 
pared to  handle  an  emergency  power 
failure. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  an  amendment  to 
the  Hill-Burton  program  to  establish  a 
3-year  program  of  grants  and  loans 
to  hospitals  for  the  construction  and  Im- 
provement of  standby  electrical  systems. 
This  amendment  to  title  VI  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  would  authorize 
the  Surgeon  General  to  make  loans  or 
grants  totaling  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
construction  cost  of  these  systems  to 
public  or  private  nonprofit  hospitals. 
The  Surgeon  General  would  be  empow- 
ered to  establish  standards  for  emer- 
gency electrical  systems  for  various  class- 
es of  hospitals  and  would  have  to  have 
assurance  that  there  was  adequate  local 
financial  support  available  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  construction  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  for  its  operation  and  mainte- 
nance once  built.  The  cost  of  the  loan 
would  be  one-fourth  of  1  percent  above 
the  average  borrowing  cost  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Applicants  could  receive  a 
grant,  a  loan,  or  a  combination  of  both 
up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost.  A  total  of 
$30  million  would  be  authorized  to  carry 
out  this  3-year  program:  $5  million  the 
first  year,  $10  million  the  second,  and 
$15  million  the  third. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  clear  need 
for  this  short-term  program  of  aid  to 
hospitals.  According  to  estimates  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  25  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  hospitals  do  not 
have  auxiliary  generators  or  other  satis- 
factory standby  power  supplies  and  an- 
other 25  percent  have  emergency  power 
suppUes  which  are  inadequate.  Thus, 
50  percent  of  our  hospitals  are  111  pre- 
pared to  respond  to  massive  iwwer  fail- 
ures. This  estimate  has  been  confirmed 
by  figures  I  have  received  from  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  According  to  the 
Public  Health  Service,  1,977  or  37  per- 
cent of  our  hospitals  require  major  im- 
provements in  their  standby  power  sys- 
tems and  1,242  or  24  percent  need  com- 
plete new  systems. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  that  it  would  cost  approx- 
imately $63  million  to  provide  these  hos- 
pitals with  adequate  standby  power  sys- 
tems. This  figure  Includes  an  estimate 
of  $21.7  million  to  make  substandard 
systems  satisfactory  sources  of  power  and 
$41  million  for  the  construction  of  new 
power  systems.    The  bill  I  am  introduc- 


ing contains  a  3 -year  authorization  of 
$30  million  by  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  meet  half  the  estimated 
total  cost  of  giving  the  Nation's  hospitals 
self-sufficient  power  supplies. 

The  Hill-Burton  progrsun  has  done  a 
tremendous  job  In  creating  a  hospital 
system  second  to  none  In  the  world.  As 
we  seek  ways  to  improve  our  existing 
hospital  system,  I  believe  prompt  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  a  problem  which 
can  be  quickly  corrected  at  relatively 
small  cost.  The  Northeast  power  black- 
out revealed  one  weakness  In  our  hos- 
pital system:  it  can  and  should  be  cor- 
rected before  a  natural  or  manmade  dis- 
aster again  plunges  a  large  section  of  the 
country  into  darkness.  We  can  profit 
from  the  lessons  learned  last  year  by 
making  sure  that  every  hospital  has  the 
financial  resources  available  to  acquire 
a  good  system  of  standby  power  fully  able 
to  meet  emergency  needs. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2803 >  to  amend  title  VI  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  program  under  which  assistance 
may  be  furnished  for  the  construction 
of  standby  electrical  systems  in  existing 
or  proposed  hospitals,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 


COMMUTER  SERVICE  BILLS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  for  many  years  now,  we 
have  recognized  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  bstsic  Involvement  In  ful- 
filling this  country's  transportation 
needs.  In  our  early  days,  we  were  con- 
cerned with  building  long-haul  railr(5ads 
and  creating  an  adequate  merchant  ma- 
rine. As  our  country  has  gone  through 
different  phases  of  its  history,  different 
modes  of  transportation  became  Increas- 
ingly important  and  made  their  clalnu 
on  the  Government's  help. 

Understandably  enough,  as  the  United 
States  grew  industrially  and  great 
metropolitan  areas  became  the  commer- 
ciEil  and  social  hub  for  large  masses  of 
people,  the  problem  of  urban  transpor- 
tation slowly  came  to  the  forefront  of 
our  national  concern.  By  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  it  was  bec(Mning  obvious 
to  anyone  who  cared  to  look,  that  we 
were  paying  a  disproportionate  amount 
of  money  and  attention  to  the  private 
automobile  and  a  multibillion-dollar 
highway  network,  and  were  almost  Ignor- 
ing the  question  of  how  to  move  large 
numbers  of  commuters  and  casual  travel- 
lers Into  and  out  of  large  urban  areas  in 
an  orderly,  pleasant  and  econcMnical 
manner. 

Congress  first  faced  up  to  ite  respon- 
siblhties  in  this  area  when,  in  the  1961 
Housing  Act.  it  authorized  programs  for 
mass  transportation  demonstration  proj- 
ects, loans,  and  planning.  This  was 
only  a  small  start,  however,  and  in  1964 
we  finally  succeeded  in  getting  the  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  enacted  into 
law.  Under  this  act,  $375  million  was 
authorized  and  $320  million  has  been 
appropriated,  to  revitalize  and  expand 
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all    types    of    transit    and    commuter 
transportatloD  lystemB. 

However.  I  think  It  vital  to  keep  clear 
In  our  mlndB  Just  what  major  premises 
underlay  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Basl- 
cally,  the  td  operated  on  the  theory  that 
"fare  box  revenues  could  finance  opera- 
Uxm."  ConseQuently,  the  grant  provi- 
sions were  designed  to  meet  the  heavy 
costs  of  new  construction,  new  eqiilp- 
ment,  modernization,  and  the  Installa- 
tion of  new  systems. 

For  many  communities,  this  was  just 
what  the  doctor  ordered.  The  Memphis 
Transit  Authority  was  able  to  purchase 
75  new  alr-condltloned  buses  and  com- 
plete a  3-year-old  modernization  pro- 
gram. The  city  of  Minneapolis  received 
a  grant  to  develop  a  planned  transltway 
and  pedestrian  mall  along  eight  major 
downtown  streets. 

But  It  Is  essential  to  remember  that 
the  act  was  aimed  at  revamping  and  re- 
modeling tran^wrtatlon  systems  which 
were  already  paying  their  own  way  out 
of  the  fare  box  or  were  receiving  suffi- 
cient local  subsidies  to  stay  in  business. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  been  somewhat 
beguiled  by  the  "folklore  of  the  fare  box" 
and  have  tended  to  Ignore  the  discon- 
certing fact  that  many  public  trans- 
portation systems — buses,  subways,  and 
commuter  railroads — are  simply  not 
meeting  their  (^leratlonal  costs  and  con- 
sequently are  In  no  ixisltlon  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  capital  grants  under  the 
Mass  Transit  Act. 

I  think  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
question  that  provision  of  adequate 
transit  services  has  become  a  legitimate 
concern  of  government.  Transportation 
has  become  as  much  of  an  essential  pub- 
lic service  as  police  protection  or  san- 
itation. Jost  as  we  now  fully  recognize 
that  the  local  governments  of  large 
metropolitan  areas  have  a  responsibility 
for  the  health  and  safety  of  our  cities, 
so  we  must  face  hard  facts  about  our 
responslbUltles  throughout  the  whole 
broad  field  of  commuter  transportation. 

The  recent  mass  transit  tleup  in  New 
7ork  City  presents  a  vivid  and  fright- 
ening example  of  the  paralysis  caused 
by  a  breakdown  In  transportation  facu- 
lties: a  city  Is  brought  io  a  standstill. 
Incalculable  losses  are  sustained  by 
manufacturers  and  retailers,  millions  are 
kept  trom  their  jobs  with  resulting  loss 
of  pay.  essential  services  are  stymied, 
and  virtual  chaos  develops  on  every  al- 
ternate artery  of  transit. 

IMs  spectacle  should  serve  as  fair 
iramlng  to  all  of  us.  Government  Is  as 
directly  eonoemed  with  the  mainte- 
nance and  functioning  of  an  adequate 
transportation  system  as  It  Is  with  main- 
tenance and  functioning  of  the  power 
lystem  which  supplies  electricity  to  a 
rfty. 

Jxi  addition  to  a  power  failure  and  a 
liaastrous  mass  transit  labor  dispute,  the 
few  York  metropolitan  region  may  well 
>e  on  the  verge  of  still  another  crisis 
ffaleh  is  merely  Indicative  of  that  faced 
n  other  areas  of  the  country.  The  com- 
nuter  proUem  facing  the  tilstate  area 
rf  New  Jeney,  Hew  York,  and  Conneetl- 
nt— a  problem  which  hu  been  studied. 
UseuMed.  snalyied,  and  argued  about 
or  over  a  decade— merely  ezempliflee 


that  aspect  of  the  commuter  transit 
problem  which  we  were  not  yet  ready 
to  deal  with  In  the  Mass  Transit  Act, 
and  which  is  now  staring  us  in  the  face. 
Many  of  the  commuter  lines — whether 
publicly  owned  subways  in  Boston  or 
New  York,  privately  owned  railroads  like 
the  New  Haven  and  Reading,  or  bus  sys- 
tems, simply  cannot  finance  their  oper- 
ations out  of  the  fare  box  and  need  im- 
mediate and  direct  cash  grants  merely 
to  keep  their  heads  above  water. 

There  is  no  question  at  this  point  of 
the  central  role  which  commuter  rail- 
road service  plays  in  every  major  metro- 
politan region.  In  a  sense,  this  is  a  two- 
way  relationship,  for  not  only  is  the 
urban  Industrial  complex  dependent  on 
those  who  commute  Into  the  city  to  per- 
form their  tasks,  but  the  suburban,  exur- 
ban,  and  rural  communities  which  feed 
their  residents  into  those  commuter  lines 
are  even  more  dependent  on  the  financial 
feedback  trom  the  cities. 

For  example,  in  my  own  State,  where 
about  200,000  commuters  dally  pour  into 
New  York.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
over  $3  billion  Is  generated  by  this  em- 
ployment for  the  benefit  of  New  Jer- 
sejites. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  drastic 
action — for  enactment  of  a  carefully  de- 
signed, long-range,  commuter-service 
bill  which  looks  forward  to  or  envisions 
an  eventual  solution  of  the  problem 
rather  than  the  sporadic  handouts 
which  transit  facilities  receive  each 
time  they  cry  poverty  and  threaten 
stoppage  of  service. 

Por  too  long  we  have  labored  under 
the  comfortable  myth  that  provision  of 
passenger  service  was  strictly  the  con- 
cern of  private  enterprise  and  a  simple 
matter  of  market  economics.  Because 
of  that  comforting  myth — which  en- 
abled us  to  avoid  an  early  and  honest 
appraisal  of  the  problem — we  ignored 
the  danger  signals  which  have  been  sent 
up  over  the  years. 

Por  example,  even  though  private 
companies  did  a  superb  job — often  with 
generous  Goverrunent  contributions — of 
biilldlng  and  running  a  network  of  rail- 
roads linking  every  comer  of  our  coun- 
try, the  events  of  the  20th  century  have 
drastically  altered  their  ability  to 
handle  present  needs.  The  reasons  for 
this  have  by  now  become  obvious  to 
everyone. 

First  of  all,  the  very  nature  of  com- 
muter service  presents  dlfflcultles  be- 
cause It  serves  large  masses  of  riders  for 
only  short  periods  of  the  workday  and 
the  workweek.  The  Inroads  made  by 
the  automobile  and  our  strangulating 
highway  network  have  severely  curtailed 
railroad  passenger  and  bus  traffic.  The 
high  cost  of  labor  and  the  large  capital 
outlays  required  for  new  rolling  stock, 
have  also  contributed  to  the  woes  of 
buses  and  railroads  and  breakdown  of 
commuter  service. 

The  railroads  have  made  clear  their 
present  Inability  to  operate  their  com- 
muter operations  on  anything  ap- 
proaching a  fiscally  sound  basis.  The 
Erle-Lackawsmnna.  the  major  commut- 
er railroad  for  New  Jerseyltes,  has  esti- 
mated Its  losses  at  |63  million  In  the 
past   decade    and    $8.2    million — before 


State  subsidies — last  year  alone;  the 
Jersey  Central  claims  It  has  Incurred 
deficits  of  $60  million  In  the  past  10 
years,  and  $6.5  million — before  State 
subsidies — during  1964.  The  Regional 
Plan  Association  calculates  the  operating 
loss  on  all  commuter  operations  in  the 
metropolitan  region  at  about  $25  to  $30 
million  annually. 

Obviously,   these   losses   cannot  con- 
tinue.   Whether  all  possible  efforts  have 
been  made  over  the  years  by  railroad 
management  to  avoid  them  or  to  fore- 
stall them.  Is  no  longer  the  Issue.    At 
this  time  we  must  simply  face  the  un- 
pleasant facts  of  commuter  life.    The 
Erie-Lackawanna  Is  reported  to  be  pre- 
paring Its  application  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Conunlsslon  to  abandon  serv- 
ice; the  New  Haven  has  been  in  bank- 
nxptcy    for    years;     the    Long    Island 
Railroad  has  been  virtually  operated  by 
the  State  of  New  York  for  over  a  decade. 
Let  me  make  one  thing  clear:  I  have 
talked  In  detailed  terms  of  the  problems 
in  New  Jersey  and  the  entire  New  York 
region,  but  that  Is  because,  naturally,  I 
know  this  area  most  Intimately,  and  it  is 
of  most  direct  concern  to  me.    However, 
the  problems  of  this  region  of  17  million 
people  are  merely  illustrative  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  falling  commuter  systems 
all  over  the  country.    Whether  you  look 
at  the  Boston  area  with  Its  subway  and 
Boston  &  Maine  difficulties,  or  the  cur- 
rent dispute  right  here  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  over  a  reasonable  fare  to  be  charged 
on  the  bus  system,  or  at  the  remaikable 
progress  made  by  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western In  serving  the  Chicago  suburbs, 
the  basic  issue  Is  the  same.     It  Is  my 
strong  belief  that  we  must  now  make 
public  our  commitment  that  commuter 
lines — of  all  types — will  be  maintained  in 
order  to  Insure  the  continuing  prosperity 
and  well-being  of  the  millions  of  people 
all  over  the  country  whose  daily  routine 
is  so  dependent  on  them. 

Having  made  this  policy  decision,  the 
question  becomes  one  of  how  best  to  £ict. 
How  are  we  going  to  keep  these  com- 
muter facilities  operating?  Are  we 
forced  to  accept  the  unpleasant  notion 
of  State  or  Federal  ownership?  I  think 
not.  Are  we  going  to  continue  throwing 
them  the  bones  of  haphazard  emergency 
subsidies  and  thinly  disguised  demon- 
stration grants  which  demonstrate  only 
the  Inadequacy  of  the  funds  granted? 
To  me  this  Is  neither  the  rational  nor 
the  economic  answer. 

I  would  like  to  explain  to  you  a  pro- 
gram which  I  think  presents  an  honest 
and  well-thought-out  plan  for  dealing 
with  this  situation.  I  say  honest,  because 
I  think  we  must  face  squarely  the  finan- 
cial magnitude  of  this  problem  and  the 
funds  which  are  needed  to  solve  it.  and 
we  must  no  longer  flinch  at  the  applica- 
tion of  some  novel  approaches  which  are 
necessary. 

The  progrsmi  Is  relatively  simple  and 
embodies  two  major  ideas :  First,  we  must 
keep  the  commuter  lines  going.  The 
danger  on  sever^  railroad  lines  for  ex- 
ample, Is  of  Immediate  curtailment  and 
abtmdonment  or  of  mergers  which  will 
result  In  eventual  abandonment.  Con- 
sequently, the  Federal  Gtovemment  must 
contribute  a  certain  portion  of  Federal 
funds  to  keep  our  transit  facilities  run- 
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nlng.  Whether  we  term  these  temporary 
subsidies,  Interim  relief,  or  grants  to  de- 
fray operating  deficits,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  the  first  order  of  business  Is  In 
the  New  York  region,  to  transport  77,000 
New  Jerseyltes  daily  to  New  York  City 
and  to  make  sure  that  the  other  123,000 
commuters  from  Connecticut  and  New 
York  also  make  it  tp  their  Jobs  in  the 
metropolitan  region. 

The  concept  of  government  subsidies 
for  operating  losses  Is  hardly  a  new  one. 
My  own  State  has  been  paying  out  be- 
tween $6  and  $7  million  a  year  for  the 
last  6  years  to  the  Erie -Lackawanna,  the 
Jersey  Central  and  the  Pennsy.  Con- 
necticut has  authorized  a  subsidy  of  up 
to  $4!'2  million  annually  to  keep  the  New 
Haven  in  operation.  And  New  York  set 
up  a  separate  corporation,  back  in  1954, 
to  run  the  Long  Island  Railroad  rather 
than  let  it  go  out  of  service.  New  York 
City  and  Chicago  have  long  realized  the 
necessity  of  subsidizing  their  public 
transportation  systems,  and  the  Phila- 
delphia area  has  established  a  transpor- 
tation authority  which  is  in  the  process 
of  doing  the  same  thhig.  In  short,  what- 
ever long-term  arrangements  we  make 
for  the  prosperity  of  commuter  buses, 
subways,  and  railroads,  our  short-term 
problem  is  one  of  their  continued  exist- 
ence, and  for  this  the  lines  must  have 
help  to  meet  their  day-to-day  operating 
deficits. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  squarely 
faces  this  portion  of  the  problem  and 
provides,  on  a  two-thirds,  one-third 
matching  basis,  for  Federal  funds  to  help 
defray  the  out-of-pocket  operating 
losses  of  any  transportation  facility 
which  provides  commuter  services  in  a 
metropolitan,  urban  area. 

Second,  to  merely  hand  out,  year  after 
year,  payments  to  meet  deficits,  would  be 
throwing  good  money  after  bad.  There 
must  be  a  massive  effort  made  to  modern- 
ize equipment,  to  purchase  great  num- 
bers of  new  cars  and  buses,  to  make  serv- 
ice more  efficient,  to  cut  labor  costs  where 
possible,  and  to  Institute  all  possible 
economies  in  the  running  of  the  lines. 
Essentially,  what  is  needed  is  a  long- 
range  capital  improvement  program 
which,  once  put  into  final  effect,  can 
either  lessen  deficits  to  the  minimal  level 
where  they  can  be  totally  borne  by  the 
State  or  local  governments,  or  can  elimi- 
nate them  entirely. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  legislation 
I  am  introducing  today,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  would  make  these  grants 
on  a  two-third,  one-third  matching  basis, 
not  to  the  operating  applicant  itself,  but 
to  a  public  transportation  authority 
which  has  broad  responsibilities  for 
maintenance  of  commuter  transporta- 
tion. For  example,  the  New  York  Metro- 
politan Commuter  Transportation  Au- 
thority, or  Connecticut's  Public  Trans- 
portation Authority  would  be  eligible  for 
such  aid.  The  excellent  suggestion  of 
Dwight  Palmer.  New  Jersey's  experi- 
enced and  knowledgeable  State  highway 
commissioner,  that  his  agency  be  ex- 
panded into  a  more  comprehensive  De- 
partment of  Transportation  would  prob- 
ably bring  such  a  department  under  the 
provisions    of    this    legislation.      On    a 


broader  level,  the  existing  Tri -State 
Transportation  Conunission  could  be  giv- 
en the  powers  and  authority  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  assistance. 

The  central  requirement  of  this  bill 
is  that  no  grant  shall  be  made  unless  the 
public  transportation  body  and  the  par- 
ticular applicant  to  be  assisted  have  sub- 
mitted a  "comprehensive  commuter  serv- 
ice improvement  plan,  which  sets  forth 
a  program,  for  capital  improvements  to 
be  undertaken  by  such  railroad  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  more  efficient,  eco- 
nomical, and  convenient  commuter  serv- 
ice in  an  urban  area,  and  for  placing  the 
commuter  operations  of  such  railroad  on 
a  sound  financial  basis." 

In  operation,  a  State  or  Independent 
public  body  with  transportation  respon- 
sibilities, will  submit  to  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  a  complete,  long- 
term  program  setting  out  a  limited  pe- 
riod of  time  in  which  its  operating  def- 
icits must  be  met  and  a  comprehensive 
schedule  for  capital  improvements.  I 
am  hopeful  that  in  addition  to  providing 
the  benefits  which  I  have  outlined,  this 
legislation  will  also  stimulate  creation  of 
the  broad  regional  transportation  au- 
thorities which  have  proven  so  success- 
ful in  dealing  with  the  complex  and  in- 
terrelated problems  of  planning  trans- 
portation for  a  particular  metropolitan 
region.  The  Massachusetts  Bay  Trans- 
portation Authority  and  the  newly 
emerging  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
Transportation  Authority  are  outstand- 
ing examples  of  the  successful  use  of 
these  far-ranging  public  authorities. 

In  order  to  Insure,  so  far  as  possible, 
that  this  will  not  turn  into  another  nev- 
er-ending program  of  Oovemment  sub- 
sidies, we  have  written  a  10-year  limit 
into  the  program  and  have  given  the 
Secretary  discretion,  when  necessary,  to 
extend  individual  grant  programs  for  an 
additional  5  years. 

As  a  piece  of  companion  legislation,  I 
am  also  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
forestall  the  kind  of  action  which  the 
management  of  certain  railroad  lines, 
like  the  Erie-Lackawanna,  is  so  anxious 
to  take.  Instead  of  allowing  abandon- 
ment of  service  on  the  grounds  it  cur- 
rently does,  which  are  mostly  financial, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
must  first  require  that  a  carrier  have 
made  good  faith  efforts  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  provisions  of  the  commut- 
er service  bill.  In  this  way,  commuter 
lines  will  not  be  allowed  to  totally  aban- 
don their  responsibilities  to  the  public 
without  having  made  the  attempt — re- 
quiring time  and  imagination  and  will — 
to  arrive  at  sound  constructive  growth 
plans  which  will  enable  them  to  get  on 
their  feet  again.  In  short,  we  will  give 
all  possible  help  to  keep  the  railroads 
in  business,  but  we  will  not  tolerate  their 
just  walking  out  of  the  picture  because 
that  is  the  simple  way  out. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of 
a  specific  dollar  figure  to  be  assessed 
as  the  cost  of  this  program.  Here,  con- 
fusion abounds,  and  estimates  from  even 
the  most  reliable  parties  have  varied 
greatly.  Just  as  an  example,  the  Re- 
gional Plan  Association  In  a  recent  study 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  rehabilitating 
just  the  commuter  railroad  system  in 


only  one  area  of  the  country — the  New 

York  metropolitan  area — would  require 
roughly  a  billion  dollars  over  a  10-year 
period,  meaning  $100  million  a  year.  In 
New  Jersey  alone.  It  has  been  estimated 
by  Commissioner  Palmer  that  at  least 
$150  million  would  be  needed,  although 
informed  estimates  have  ranged  as  high 
as  twice  that  figure,  and  those  figures  do 
not  Include  the  needs  of  buses  and  sub- 
ways necessary  to  a  balanced  transporta- 
tion system.  That  the  total  sunount  of 
money  needed  to  be  spent  will  be  very 
large  is  inescapable.  But  I  think  one 
fact  will  serve  as  a  vivid  comparison:  in 
the  past  decade,  over  $4  billion  has  been 
spent  on  the  highway  network  encircling 
the  New  York  region,  and  this  pace  for 
highway  spending  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue. I  think  it  is  time  we  started  rec- 
ognizing that  comparable  expenditures 
are  going  to  have  to  be  made  for  com- 
muter and  mass  transit  facilities. 

Cor^sequently,  I  think  we  would  do  bet- 
ter, at  this  Jimctiire,  to  hold  off  on  any 
specific  price  tag  for  this  program.  In- 
stead, I  would  rather  wsJt  until  we  hold 
the  thorough  hearings  which  I  know 
this  legislation  will  entail,  and  then,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  those  investigations,  ar- 
rive at  a  realistic  and  practicable  cost 
estimate. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  request 
unanimous  consent  for  these  bills  to  lie 
on  the  table  for  1  week  for  additional 
cosponsors  and  for  the  Record  to  include 
the  text  of  the  legislation  as  well  as  a 
brief  summary  of  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bills 
and  sunmiary  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  the  bills  will  lie  on  the  desk, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

The  bills,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Wh^liams 
of  New  Jersey,  were  received,  read  twice 
by  their  titles,  appropriately  referred, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency: 

"8.   2804 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation  Act  of   1964   to   authorize   certain 
grants  to  assure  adequate  commuter  serv- 
ice In  urban  areas,  and  for  other  purposes 
"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,   That    the 
Congress  finds — 

'•(1)  that  over  70  per  centum  of  the  Na- 
tion's ix>pulatlon  lives  in  urban  areas,  and 
It  Is  anticipated  that  by  1986  80  per  centum 
of  the  population  will  be  concentrated  In 
such  areas; 

"(2)  that  transportation  Is  the  life-blood 
of  an  urbanized  society  and  the  health  and 
welfare  of  that  society  dei>ends  upon  the 
provision  of  efficient,  economical,  and  con- 
venient transportation; 

"(8)  that  for  many  years  the  mass  trans- 
portation Industry  served  capably  and  prof- 
itably the  transportation  needs  of  the  urban 
aroas  of  the  country; 

"(4)  that  in  recent  years  the  maintenance 
of  even  minimal  commuter  service  in  urban 
areas  has  become  so  financially  burdensome 
as  to  threaten  the  continuation  of  this  vital 
service; 

"(6)  that  some  mass  transportation  com- 
panies are  now  engaged  in  developing  pre- 
liminary plans  for,  or  are  actually  carrying 
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out,    oocnprebenJlTa    projects    to    reTltallza 
their  commuter  operations;  and 

"(fl)  that  LmmedUte  lutMtantlal  Pederal 
aieltf  noe  U  needed  on  an  Interim  baala  to 
enable  many  maas  transportation  companies 
to  continue  to  prorlde  vital  commuter  serv- 
ice during  the  period  reqiilred  to  overhaul 
and  revitalise  commuter  operations  and  to 
I^aoe  such  operations  on  a  sound  financial 
bMla. 

"Bac.  a.  The  first  sentAnce  of  secUon  4(b) 
of  the  Urban  liias  Transportation  Act  of 
1064  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  'In 
addition  to  amounts  heretofore  appropriated 
to  fl nance  grants  under  this  Act.  there  Is 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose  not  to  exceed  $ for  fiscal   year 

1B«7:    >  for  fiscal   year  1988:    » 


for  fiscal 


for  fiscal  year  1MB;   and  •- 
year  1070.' 

"Sac.  3.  The  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  IBM  la  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tions 6,  7,  8,  0.  10.  11,  and  12  as  secUons 
7,  8.  9.  10,  11,  12,  and  IS.  respectively,  and 
by  adding  after  section  6  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

"  Interim    Assistance   To   Assure    Adequate 
Commuter  Service  In  Urban  Areas 

"  'Sac.  8.  (a)  The  SecreUry  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  any  SUte  or  local  public 
body  or  agency  thereof  to  enable  such  State 
or  public  body  or  agency  thereof  to  assist 
any  mass  tran^wrtatlon  company  which 
maintains  commuter  service  In  an  urban 
area  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  SUte  or 
public  body  or  agency  thereof  to  defray 
operating  deflclU  Incurred  as  the  result  of 
providing  such  service  to  such  areas.  The 
amount  of  any  grant  made  under  this  sec- 
tion to  any  State  or  local  public  body  or 
agency  thereof  to  assist  any  such  company 
shall  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  annual 
net  operating  deficit  of  such  company  as  cer- 
tified by  such  State  or  public  body  or  agency 
thereof  and  approved  by  the  Secretary.  No 
grant  shall  be  provided  under  this  section 
to  any  SUte  or  local  public  body  or  agency 
thereof  to  assist  any  mass  transportation 
company  unless  such  State  or  public  body 
or  agency  thereof  and  such  company  have 
Jointly  submitted  to  the  Secretary  a  com- 
prehensive commuter  service  Improvement 
plan  which  is  approved  by  him  and  which 
sets  forth  a  program,  meeting  criteria  estab- 
llahed  by  the  Secretary,  for  capital  improve- 
ments to  be  undertaken  by  such  company 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  more  efficient, 
economical,  and  convenient  commuter  serv- 
ice In  an  urban  area,  and  for  placing  the 
commuter  operations  of  such  company  on 
a  sound  financial  basis.  No  mass  transpor- 
tation company  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
assistance  provided  under  this  section  for 
a  period  In  excess  of  ten  years,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  authorise  such  assistance 
for  an  additional  period,  not  exceeding  five 
ysars.  if  he  determines  that  an  extension  is 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  such  company 
to  carry  out  its  commuter  service  improve- 
ment plan. 

"  '{b)  AMlstance  provided  under  this  sec- 
tloo  shall  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable 
be  coordinated  with  other  assistance  provided 
uad«  this  Act.' 

"8«c.  4.  The  first  sentence  of  section  7(b) 
of  the  uyban  turn  Transportation  Act  of 
19«4  (as  redesignated  by  section  3  of  thU 
Act)  la  amended  to  read  as  follows:  'In  addi- 
tkm  to  amounU  hcretof  ore  made  available  to 
finance  projects  under  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  make  avaUable  for  that  pur- 
pose from  the  mass  transportation  grant  au- 
thoriflstton  proTldad  In  section  4(b)  not 
to  exceed  »  which  limit  shaU  be  in- 

enmmA  to  >■  On  .July  l.  19«7.  to  • 

on  July  1,  loat.  and  to  • 
IBOB.- 


on  July  1, 


S.  asatlon  10(e)  of  the  Urban  Mass 

Traasportatlon  Act  ot  1864  (as  r«leslgnat«l 
tf  ■aottoD  a  of  this  Aet)  is  amended — 


"(1)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  clause  (3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ',  and  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment;'; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  and'  at  the  end  of 
clause  ( 4 ) ; 

"(3)  by  striking  out  'serving  the  general 
public'  in  clause  (6)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'serving  commuters  and  others',  and 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  such 
clause  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ';  and  the  term  "mass  transportation 
company"  means  any  private  company  or 
public  authority  or  agency  providing  mass 
transportation  services;  and":  and 

"(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
clause  as  follows : 

"  '(6)  the  term  "EOinual  net  operating  def- 
icit" means  that  part  of  the  annual  operat- 
ing costs  of  a  maas  transportation  company 
which  could  reasonably  have  been  avoided 
by  the  elimination  of  commuter  service  In  an 
urban  area,  less  the  annual  revenues  de- 
rived by  such  company  from  the  provision 
of  such  services. ' 

"Ssc.  6.  Section  13  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  (as  redesignated 
by  section  3  of  this  Acti  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  'section  7(bi'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'section  8(b)'." 

To  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 
"S.  3805 
"A  bill  to  amend  section  13a  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  relating  to  the  dis- 
continuance or  change  of  certain  opera- 
tions or  services  of  common  carriers  by 
rail.  In  order  to  require  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  give  full  con- 
sideration to  all  financial  assistance  avail- 
able before  permitting  any  such  discon- 
tinuance or  change 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
138(1)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49 
U.B.C.  13a(l) )  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
'If,  after  hearing  In  such  Investigation.'  the 
following:  'Including  full  consideration  of 
any  financial  assistance  available  pursuant  to 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
or  any  other  law  for  the  purpose  of  continu- 
ing such  operation  or  service  and  the  efforts 
of  such  carrier  or  carriers  to  obtain  such 
assistance.'. 

"Sxc.  2.  Section  13a (2)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  13a(2)  )  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "The  Commission  may 
grant  such  authority  only  after  full  hear- 
ing" a  comma  and  the  following:  'Including 
full  consideration  of  any  financial  assistance 
available  pursuant  to  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  or  any  other  law  for 
the  purpose  of  continuing  such  operation 
or  service  and  the  efforts  of  such  carrier  or 
carriers  to  obtain  such  assistance,'." 

The  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  is  as  follows: 

StrifMART  or  CoMMtmcR  Service  Bills 
1.  The  proposed  legislation  will  amend  the 
Mass   Transportation    Act   In    the   following 
manner: 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  will  l>e  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  any  State  or  local  public  body  or 
agency  thereof  In  an  urban  area  to  help  meet 
up  to  two-thirds  of  the  (operating  deficits  In- 
curred by  railroads,  subways,  buses  or  any 
other  mass  transit  facility  which  Is  supplying 
commuter  servlcee. 

(b)  Oranu  for  operating  subsidies  will  be 
given  only  to  Implement  a  comprehensive, 
long-range  financial  program,  jointly  sub- 
mitted by  the  local  public  body  and  the  ap- 
plicant to  be  assisted.  This  program  shall 
fully  outline  current  operations  (Including 
a  schedule  of  Federal  contributions  to  the 
(^Mratlng  deficit)    and  a  long-term  capital 


Improvement  program  which  will  be  under- 
taken by  the  applicant  In  order  to  provld* 
more  efficient,  economical,  and  convenient 
commuter  service  and  to  place  the  appll> 
cant's  commuter  operations  on  a  sound 
financial  basis. 

(c)  The  Secretary  will  be  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State  or  local  public 
body  or  agency  thereof  to  assist  In  the  acqui- 
sition, construction,  and  improvement  of  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  of  railroads,  subways. 
busee,  or  any  other  mass  transit  facility 
which  Is  supplying  commuter  services.  This 
provision  clarifies  the  capital  grant  portions 
of  the  present  Mass  Transit  Act  by  clearly 
extending  its  provisions  to  commuter  rail- 
roads  as  well  as  more  traditional  mass  tran- 
sit facilities  such  as  subways  and  buses. 

(d)  The  assistance  provided  under  both 
the  operating  subsidy  and  the  capital  grant 
provisions  of  the  Mass  Transit  Act  shall  be 
extended  for  only  10  years.  The  Secretary 
shall  have  discretion  to  extend  the  program 
for  an  additional  5  years  if  necessary. 

2.  The  propoeed  legislation  will  also 
amend  both  the  Interstate  and  Intrastate 
provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
by  requiring  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  fully  consider,  in  any  applica- 
tion for  discontinuance  or  abandonment  of 
commuter  operations,  whether  the  applicant 
made  good  faith  efforts  to  place  its  commuter 
operations  on  a  financially  stable  basis  by 
utilizing  the  assistance  provisions  of  the 
Mass  Transit  Act  of  1964,  as  amended. 


TERMINATION  OF  CREDIT  FOR  IN- 
VESTMENT IN  DEPRECIABLE 
PROPERTY 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  repeal  the  7-percent 
investment  credit  which  was  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  in 
1962.  Under  conditions  now  existing, 
additional  revenues  must  be  raised.  The 
President  has  made  certain  recommen- 
dations in  this  regard,  but  in  my  opinion, 
he  has  neither  started  at  the  right  place 
nor  gone  far  enough  as  I  shall  soon  dem- 
onstrate. 

Because  of  the  big  tax  cut  of  1964,  and 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  we  are  now  confronted  with 
the  prospect  of  large  and  continuing 
deficits.  The  President  has  recognized 
this  fact,  although  he  seems  to  minimize 
both  the  extent  and  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation.  His  budget  figures  for 
fiscal  year  1967  are  highly  tentative  and, 
in  my  view,  quite  low  on  the  expendi- 
ture side. 

A  large  supplemental  bill  for  additional 
expenditures  in  Vietnam  is  now  before 
us.  and  it  is  likely  that  the  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1966  may  reach  a  level  much 
higher  than  the  presently  estimated  $6 
to  $7  billion.  The  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1967  is  almost  certain  to  be  higher  than 
the  $1.8  billion  figure  used  by  President 
Johnson  In  his  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress. The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  en- 
gaged in  Quite  a  bit  of  fancy  figuring  to 
arrive  at  this  amount. 

The  fiscal  dilemma  in  which  we  find 
ourselves,  under  conditions  existing  to- 
day, becomes  &n  acute  national  eco- 
nomic problem.  We  are  now  In  danger, 
if  not  on  the  verge,  of  an  Inflationary 
wave.  All  agree  that  runaway  inflation 
must  be  avoided.  Thus  far,  no  really 
effective  steps  to  control  Inflation  have 
been  taken  or  proposed.  Thus  far,  the 
threat  of  inflation  has  served  only  to 
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afford  an  excuse  to  run  up  interest  rates 
and  to  tighten  the  supply  of  money. 

The  end  result  of  this  kind  of  effort 
to  get  out  of  the  fiscal  box  in  which  we 
have  placed  ourselves  will  be  an  accelera- 
tion of  the  trend  toward  the  1929  pat- 
tern of  maldistribution  of  income,  na- 
tional production,  and  wealth.  This 
trend  has  been  in  evidence  for  some 
years,  having  been  given  a  big  boost  by 
the  Revenue  Act  of  both  1962  and  1964, 
and  by  various  administrative  steps 
taken  with  resi>ect  to  depreciation. 

I  shall  not  at  this  time  discuss  the 
Vietnamese  war.  Whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  we  are  in  Vietnam  in  force,  and  we 
are  likely  to  be  there  for  a  long  time. 
Our  troops  have  been  committed  said 
must  be  supported.  The  prosecution  of 
this  war  will  require  large  sums  of 
money.  We  may  contemplate,  then,  ad- 
ditional supplementary  appropriation 
requests. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  faced  with 
vast  unmet  needs  here  at  home.  Be- 
cause our  unemployment  statistics  look 
better,  and  because  there  is  generally 
an  ebullient  feeling  among  those  ele- 
ments of  our  society  where  public  opin- 
ion is  largely  formulated,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  forget  the  problems  of  edu- 
cation, health,  poverty,  retraining,  com- 
munity facilities,  regional  development, 
mass  transit,  highway  improvement — 
just  to  mention  a  few  which  remain  very 
much  with  us. 

The  solution  of  these  pressing  prob- 
lems requires  the  expenditure  of  much 
money,  although  I  very  much  fear  that 
it  will  be  these  worthwhile  programs 
which  will  suffer  as  they  are  groimd  be- 
tween the  millstones  of  the  Vietnamese 
war  and  too-low  governmental  revenues. 
Indeed,  vast  cutbacks  and  slowdowns 
are  already  underway.  Yet  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  as  the  agent  for  so- 
ciety as  a  whole,  carries  out  society's  ob- 
ligations to  the  poor  and  less  fortunate 
among  us,  as  well  as  to  future  genera- 
tions, domestic  expenditures  must  of 
necessity  be  increased,  not  decreased  or 
held  level. 

Much  of  our  current  short-fall  in  rev- 
enues can  be  traced  to  the  unwise  and 
inequitable  tax  cut  of  1964.  That  exer- 
cise in  fiscal  folly  lost  us  some  $12  bil- 
lion per  year  in  revenue  we  now  badly 
need.  The  revenues  were  not  only  lost, 
but  they  were  lost  in  such  a  way  that 
the  higher  income  groups  benefited  at 
the  expense  of  those  lower  on  the  eco- 
nomic scale. 

Our  present  predicament  could  have 
been  foreseen,  at  least  in  part,  in  1964. 
Let  me  suggest,  however  immodestly, 
that  the  Senate  was  not  without  fore- 
warning. 

In  the  minority  views  which  I  filed  to 
accompany  the  Finance  Committee  re- 
port on  the  tax  cut  bill.  H.R.  8363,  88th 
Congress,  I  pointed  out  three  specific 
shortcomings  of  that  legislation: 

First.  I  classified  it  as  "the  embodi- 
ment of  fiscal  folly."  It  is  now  proven 
to  be  just  that.  I  do  not  hold  with  the 
view,  now  generally  discredited  as  being 
old  fashioned,  that  the  budget  must  be 
balanced  every  year.  But  I  did  point  out 
In  1964  that  we  had  already  had  "3  years 
of  unprecedented  prosperity,  expansion, 


and  growth,"  and  that  nearly  all  the  im- 
portant economic  indicators  then  pointed 
upward.  I  went  on  to  say  that  we 
"should  not  seek  deliberately  further  to 
increase  debt  and  deficit  and  to  impair, 
for  aU  foreseeable  time,  our  capacity  to 
meet  pressing  public  problems  by  a  dras- 
tic reduction  of  governmental  revenue." 

Now,  this  is  exactly  what  we  have 
done.  Regardless  of  budget  juggling,  re- 
gardless of  the  numbers  game,  we  are 
not  now  able  to  meet  our  obligations 
and  commitments  without  large  and, 
under  existing  circumstances  dangerous, 
deficits. 

The  second  specific  fault  I  foimd  with 
the  tax  cut  was  that  it  provided  "no  solu- 
tion to  our  economic  or  social  problems." 
I  pointed  out  then  that  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy  was  prosperous  and  that 
most  of  our  unfulfilled  needs  lay  in  the 
public  sector:  "better  housing  for  low- 
income  groups,  better  mass  transit  sys- 
tems, better  educational  facilities  at  all 
levels,  better  highways,  more  and  better 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes,  more  clean 
drinking  and  industrial  water." 

These  needs  are  still  unmet  and  are 
becoming  daily  more  critical.  Now.  with 
reduced  revenues  and  even  greater  need 
for  sharply  increased  expenditures,  we 
find  ourselves  short  of  funds. 

The  third  specific  fault  I  found  with 
the  bill  was  the  way  in  which  taxes  were 
reduced.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my  minor- 
ity views,  "the  tax  reduction  provided  by 
this  bill  for  the  already  very  rich, 
through  both  a  drastic  reduction  in  high 
bracket  personal  income  rates  and  a  cut 
in  corporate  rates,  is  unconscionable." 
It  may  be  recalled  that  I  preferred  a  re- 
duction of  revenues,  if  the  Congress  was 
bent  on  such  an  unwise  move,  by  raising 
the  personal  exemption  rather  than  by 
reducing  rates  for  the  high  brackets. 

Pursuing  this  equity  theme,  I  pointed 
out  that  an  undesirable  result  of  the  tax 
cut  bill  would  be  "to  transfer  yet  another 
large  slice  of  national  production  and 
wealth  from  those  who  produce  wealth 
to  i;hose  who  parasltically  participate  in 
its  enjoyment." 

I  went  on,  also,  to  point  out  the  dangers 
of  inflation  and  the  fact  that  the  threat 
of  inflation  would  give  our  money  man- 
agers the  excuse  to  raise  interest  rates 
and  restrict  the  flow  of  money  and  credit. 
As  I  put  it  at  that  time : 

My  fear  Is  that.  In  attempting  to  guard 
against  monetary  Inflation,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  will  raise  interest  rates  and 
restrict  the  supply  of  money  so  that,  having 
rid  our  house  of  the  supposed  evil  spirit  of 
high  taxes,  we  will  find  it  filled  with  the 
even  more  malevolent  spirits  of  high  Interest 
rates,  tight  money,  restrictive  debt  manage- 
ment, and  reduced  spending. 

The  reduced  spending  to  which  I  had 
reference  was  the  type  of  cutback  we 
are  now  facing  on  badly  needed  domestic 
programs  of  social  action. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  interacting 
factors,  I  pointed  out  that: 

The  reconcentratlon  of  wealth  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  tax  cuts  as  well  as  Indirectly 
realized  from  Increased  Interest  payments — 
acting  as  transfer  payments — which  will  be 
stepped  up  by  virtue  of  the  built-in  deficits 
created  or  Increased  by  this  bill,  poses  grave 
dangers. 


Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  was  not  alone  in  making  a 
correct  armlysis  of  the  bill  and  in  accu- 
rately foreseeing  its  adverse  effects. 
Many  thoughtful  citizens,  scholars  and 
economists  took  a  similar  view.  Still 
other  who  knew  better,  nevertheless, 
gave  rationale  to  an  unsound  act. 

Mr.  President,  our  situation  is  now 
clear.  The  causes  are  clear.  What, 
then,  is  an  appropriate  solution? 

The  obvious  first  step  is  to  increase 
taxes.  The  President  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  recognizing  this  fact,  but  he 
must  be  encouraged  to  go  a  little  further 
in  some  respects — and  not  so  far  in 
others. 

The  President  has  proposed  to  In- 
crease revenues  by  some  $3.2  billion  In 
fiscal  year  1967  by  accelerating  the 
schedule  adopted  in  1964  for  getting  the 
larger  corporations  on  a  current  payment 
basis,  much  as  individuals  are.  This  Is 
a  one-shot  proposition,  and  merely  robs 
revenues  from  fiscal  years  1968  through 
1970.  I  do  not  object  to  this  procedure, 
but  its  limitations  must  be  understood. 

The  President  has  proposed  the  rein- 
statement of  excise  taxes  on  automobiles 
and  telephone  service  which  were  re- 
moved effective  this  year.  I  oppose  this. 
Instead  of  relevylng  excise  taxes,  we 
must  complete  the  job  of  ridding  our- 
selves of  these  regressive  Federal  sales 
taxes.  There  are  many  more  equitable 
ways  of  raising  revenue  than  to  lay  a 
tax  on  rich  and  poor  alike  on  means  of 
transportation  and  communication. 

The  President  has  proposed  gradu- 
ated withholding  tax  rates.  In  principle, 
I  favor  this,  but  it  must  be  fair  and 
equitable.  Overwlthholding  must  be 
kept  to  a  minimum,  and  I  foresee  many 
administrative  complications  when  a 
salaried  executive  making  $25,000  per 
year,  and  having  sizable  deductions  be- 
cause of.  let  us  say,  large  interest  pay- 
ments, alimony,  or  bad  debt  cancella- 
tions, must  file  under  the  same  rules  fol- 
lowed by  the  man  making  the  same  sal- 
ary but  having  only  standard  deduc- 
tions. This  proposal  must  be  examined 
carefully. 

The  place  to  start  with  increased  taxes 
is  not  on  sales  taxes  levied  on  the  poor 
and  the  rich  alike,  but  to  repeal  the  7- 
percent  investm.ent  credit.  This  credit  is 
not  now  needed.  It  is  harmful  to  the 
economy.  This  is  an  equitable  and  a 
proper  step  to  take  in  the  context  of  our 
current  economy.  This  would  be  fairer, 
and  far  more  beneficial  thanFedersd  sales 
taxes  on  automobiles  and  telephone  calls. 

The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  began  hearings  yesterday  on  the 
President's  tax  recommendations.  I 
hope  action  will  not  be  unduly  delayed, 
but.  at  the  same  time,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  Senate  must  examine 
with  the  greatest  care  whatever  bill  the 
House  may  pass. 

I  shall  submit  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  the  pro- 
posal to  repeal  all  the  investment  credit, 
which  was  always  of  questionable  va- 
lidity and  which  it  is  certainly  unwise 
to  allow  to  remain  in  the  law  now. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 
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The  bill  (8.  2W6)  to  amend  the  In- 
tenud  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  terminate 
the  credit  for  Investment  on  depreciable 
IMroperty,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Ooai.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


PROPOSED  4-TEAR  TERM  FOR 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  BATH.  Mr.  President,  the  subject 
I  wish  to  discuss  Is  of  particular  rele- 
vance because  the  Senate  has  received 
a  lengthy  and  detailed  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  suggest- 
ing that  the  Constitution  be  amended 
to  provide  4-year  terms  for  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  on 
behalf  of  the  administration,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  Senate  Joint  resolution  de- 
signed to  accomplish  this  purpose,  and 
I  ask  that  It  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  (8J.  Res.  126) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  providing 
that  the  term  of  office  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  4 
years.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Bath  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  MrrcALr) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  matter 
to  which  the  Joint  resolution  refers  has 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  It  has  Just  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  on  January  29.  1959,  In- 
troduced a  resolution  similar  to  the  one 
which  the  Junior  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  just  had  the  privilege  of  introducing. 
A  similar  resolution  was  Introduced  in 
1961,  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
tMr.  Cass],  and  in  1963,  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  MrrcALr].  On 
April  39, 1966,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clakk]  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mxtcalt],  Joined  In  Intro- 
ducing Senate  Joint  Resolution  72,  which 
has  been  referred  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments. 

Let  me  take  a  few  moments  to  amplify 
upon  several  points  in  the  President's 
message. 

The  President,  I  believe,  appropriately 
points  out  that  there  Is  little  magic  in 
the  number  2  as  far  as  the  length  of 
terms  for  Members  of  the  House  is  con- 
cerned. The  Articles  of  Confederation 
provided  for  Members  of  the  Congress 
to  be  elected  annually.  I  believe  we  are 
prone  to  overlook  the  fact  that  our  first 
Congress  did  not  provide  for  2-year  terms 
in  Its  legislative  body. 

James  Madison,  the  fourth  President 
of  the. United  States,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Constitution,  supported 
S-year  terms  for  Members  of  the  House 
on  the  ground  that  "instability  Is  one  of 
the  great  vices  of  our  Republic  to  be 
remedied." 

John  Dickinson,  of  Delaware,  who 
Senators  will  remember  was  the  only 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 


tion to  challenge  the  vague  language 
dealing  with  Presidential  Inability,  a 
matter  to  which  Congress  gave  consid- 
erable attention  during  the  last  2  years 
and  which  we  hope  will  be  remedied  by 
the  ratification  of  the  proposed  25th 
amendment,  said: 

The  Idea  of  annual  electloDA  was  borrowed 
from  ancient  usage  of  England,  a  country 
much  leas  extensive  than  ours. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  who  also  foresaw  the 
inconvenience  of  biennial  elections, 
favored  a  3 -year  term. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
when  our  Constitution  was  framed,  and 
for  126  years  thereafter,  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  were  far  removed  from 
the  popular  will.  Until  the  17th  amend- 
ment was  ratified  in  May  1913.  Senators 
were  legislative  appointees  for  terms  of  6 
years.  Thus,  there  was  additional  reason 
to  keep  the  terms  of  Members  of  the 
House  to  a  minimum,  since  the  people 
had  practically  no  personal  voice  In 
selecting  their  Senators. 

The  President  also  points  out  that 
a  number  of  developments  have  tran- 
spired in  the  history  of  the  Nation  which, 
It  seems  to  me.  provide  additional  com- 
pelling reasons  for  extending  the  terms 
of  Members  of  the  House. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  very  com- 
plexity of  the  legislation  which  Congress 
Is  asked  to  consider.  As  a  relatively 
new  Member  of  this  body,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  complexity  of  the  issues  con- 
fronting the  Senate  has  increased  in 
the  short  period  since  1962.  Not  until 
I  had  served  in  this  body  for  10  months 
did  I  feel  sufficiently  accustomed  to 
Senate  procedures  and  knowledgeable 
enough  about  national  issues  to  make 
my  first  major  address. 

This  practice  has  been  traditional  in 
the  Senate  because  It  Is  those  who  have 
mastered  the  rules  and  procedures  of 
this  body  and  have  studied  thoroughly 
the  matters  under  consideration  who  can 
make  the  greatest  contributions  to  Its 
work.  Most  of  us  weigh  very  carefully 
the  moments  that  are  presented  to  us 
when  we  have  an  opportunity  to  address 
the  Senate. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  devote 
all  the  time  necessary  to  investigate 
thoroughly  pubUc  issues.  This  requires 
consultation  not  only  with  other  Sena- 
tors but  also  with  legal  authorities,  in- 
terest groups  and  other  experts.  Still 
further,  consultation  is  required  with 
members  of  the  executive  branch  who 
will  be  called  upon  to  administer  the 
laws. 

I  well  recall  another  personal  experi- 
ence, if  I  may  use  one — the  tragic  day 
on  which  our  great  President.  John  P. 
Kennedy,  was  taken  from  us.  At  that 
time  I  was  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  hav- 
ing recently  been  appointed  to  that  post 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  The 
subcommittee  Immediately  began  hear- 
ings on  an  amendment  to  provide  for 
presidential  succession.  The  subcom- 
mittee approved  a  proposal  which  was 
then  adopted  by  the  full  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  Later,  the  Senate  itself 
passed  this  proposal.     Because  of  the 


leadership  of  our  majority  leader  In  the 
last  days  of  the  session,  we  were  finally 
able  to  find  time  to  bring  the  matter  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

I  know  very  well  that  If  I  had  been  a 
member  of  a  legislative  body  with  a  2- 
year  term  it  is  highly  probable  that  I 
would  not  have  been  here,  and  the  mat- 
ter would  have  had  to  be  deferred,  i 
would  in  sdl  probability  have  been  out 
beating  the  precincts,  seeking  to  be  re- 
elected. I  do  not  make  light  of  the  ne- 
cessity to  campaign  for  reelection  and  to 
discuss  issues  of  national  importance 
with  one's  constituents.  One  of  the  im- 
portant aspects  of  membership  in  Con- 
gress is  to  maintain  communication  with 
the  people. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  is  extremely 
important  to  make  It  possible  for  each 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  be  a  more  effective  legislator.  This 
can  be  made  more  probable  if  they  are 
not  called  upon  to  run  for  office  every 
2  years. 

I  shall  close  by  sasdng  that  the  major 
goal  of  the  joint  resolution  is  to  make 
Members  of  the  House  more  effective. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments,  I  believe 
that  we  must  not  necessarily  be  wedded 
to  any  specific  language.  The  language 
of  the  joint  resolution  which  has  been 
submitted  differs  from  the  language  of 
the  proposals  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  both  of 
whom  I  have  consulted  on  this  proposal. 
In  the  hearings  which  will  follow  on 
this  joint  resolution,  we  hope  to  draw 
on  their  coimsel  as  well  as  the  counsel 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
who  has  also  expressed  an  interest  In 
the  subject. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  be  tolerant 
and  deliberate  In  Its  consideration,  so 
that  we  may  adopt  a  proposal  which  will 
be  acceptable  to  both  bodies  and  which 
will  guarantee  legislators  an  opportunity 
to  be  more  effective.  It  is  with  that 
thought  In  mind  that  I  suggest  that  the 
Senate  deliberate  this  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  not 
only  for  the  way  in  which  he  has  grasped 
this  presidential  proposal,  but  also  for 
the  speed  with  which  he  is  giving  it  con- 
sideration. I  realize,  as  he  does,  that  it 
is  not  merely  a  question  of  providing  a 
4-year  term  for  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives:  it  Is  a  question  of 
how  to  establish  a  4-year  term  so  that 
there  will  be  a  retention  of  independ- 
ence on  the  part  of  those  in  Congress  who 
are  closest  to  the  people,  namely,  the 
Members  of  the  House.  That  question. 
among  others,  will  have  to  be  considered. 
But  I  remind  Senators  that  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Indiana  did 
a  remarkable  job  of  guiding  through  the 
Senate  the  constitutional  amendment 
which  Is  now  before  the  States.  We  look 
forward  with  anticipation  to  his  doing 
the  same  kind  of  excellent,  workman- 
like Job  on  this  prc^posal  and  also  on  the 
proposal  to  reform  the  electoral  college. 
which  will  likewise  be  before  tis. 
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We  are  delighted  that  he  has  taken 
the  initiative  on  the  proposal  to  lengthen 
the  terms  of  Members  of  the  House  and 
look  forward  to  action  by  the  Senate  be- 
fore too  many  months  have  passed. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  distingiUshed 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  and 
that  it  lie  over  for  1  week,  until  January 
27.  to  permit  other  Senators  who  may 
desire  to  do  so  to  join  as  cosponsors. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  be  in- 
cluded as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  126) 
is  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  126 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  Its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"ARTICLE  — 

"Section  1.  The  terms  of  Representatives 
shall  be  four  years  and  shall  commence  at 
noon  on  the  3d  day  of  January  of  the  year  In 
which  the  regiUar  term  of  the  President  Is  to 
begin. 

"Sec.  2.  No  Member  of  a  House  of  Congress 
shall  be  eligible  for  election  as  a  Member 
of  the  other  House  for  a  term  which  Is  to 
begin  before  the  expiration  of  the  t«rm  of  the 
office  held  by  him  unless  at  least  30  days 
prior  to  such  election,  he  shall  have  sub- 
mitted a  resignation  from  such  office  which 
shall  become  effective  no  later  than  the  be- 
ginning of  such  term. 

"Sec  3.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on 
January  3.  1973,  If  it  Is  ratified  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1972;  otherwise.  It  shall  take  effect  on 
January  3,  1977." 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BEFORE  THE 
POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  public  hearings 
will  be  held  before  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  on  Thursday. 
January  27.  1966.  at  10  o'clock  in  room 
6202  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building  to 
hear  testimony  on  S.  1995  and  H.R.  8030, 
similar  bills,  which  would  provide  for  the 
discontinuance  of  the  Postal  Savings 
System.  Persons  wishing  to  testify  on 
this  legislation  may  arrange  to  do  so  by 
contacting  the  committee,  telephone 
225-5451. 


VETERANS  OP  FOREIGN  WARS  OP- 
POSE CUT-RATE  GI  BILL 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
quite  often  in  efforts  to  get  a  cold  war 
GI  bill  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  our  5 
million  cold  war  veterans  we  have  en- 
countered opposition  which  completely 
misunderstands  the  underlying  philos- 
ophy of  the  cold  war  GI  bill. 
..f^  I  have  repeated  time  after  time, 
this  is  not  a  bonus  bill  or  a  reward  for 


hazardous  duty.  Those  elements  of  mil- 
itary life  are  covered  by  hazardous  duty 
pay  and  other  pay  which  a  military  man 
receives.  The  cold  war  GI  bill  Is  a  bill 
for  readjustment  of  veterans  to  civilian 
life.  It  is  essentially  a  civilians"  bill,  but 
a  bill  for  civilians  who  have  served  their 
country  in  its  Armed  Forces.  Read- 
justment to  civilian  life  is  needed  by 
every  veteran,  no  matter  where  or  how 
long  he  serves  In  the  military  service. 

A  recently  proposed  bill — the  so-called 
administration  GI  bill — suffers  from  this 
same  misconception  about  readjustment 
benefits.  This  was  adequately  pointed 
out  in  a  memorandum  from  the  national 
legislative  director  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  Mr.  Francis  W.  Stover, 
dated  January  18,  1966.  which  I  recently 
received. 

Because  of  the  fine  and  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  philosophy  of  a  GI  bill,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  forceful  and 
accurate  memorandum  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Veterans  or  Foreign  Wars 

OF  THE  United  States, 

January  18,  1966. 
To:     National   officers   and   members   of   the 

national  legislative  committee. 
From:    Francis  W.  Stover,  director.  National 

Legislative  Service. 
Subject:    Administration    cold   war   GI   bill 
(H.R.  11985) — a  cutrate  proposal. 

For  the  first  time  the  administration  Is 
supporting  a  cold  war  GI  bUl.  Being  called 
the  administration  GI  bill  Is  H.R.  11986— 
cost  $100  million.  This  hodgepodge  bill  is  a 
hydraheaded  proposal.  It  would  scatter  the 
training  of  cold  war  veterans  by  dividing 
those  entitled  Into  two  groupw.  It  is  a  cut- 
rate  bill.  It  Is  a  radical  departure  from  the 
philosophy  of  previous  GI  bills. 

Only  those  who  have  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  since  October  1,  1963,  would  be  en- 
titled. There  are  no  home  or  farm  loan 
provisions  in  the  bill.  There  are  no  on-the- 
lob  or  on-the-farm  training  provisions  In  the 
bill.  Only  institutional-type  training  would 
be  authorized  at  or  above  the  high  school 
level. 

Two  agencies  will  administer  the  provi- 
sions— VA  and  HEW. 

If  the  veteran  received  a  badge  or  medal 
and  has  served  2  or  more  years,  or  has  a  serv- 
ice-connected disability,  he  will  be  entitled 
to  $130  a  month  to  a  maximum  of  36  months. 
An  estimated  6,000  veterans  would  be  en- 
titled under  this  section.  This  Is  the  VA 
part  of  the  bill. 

If  the  veteran  does  not  qualify  for  a  medal, 
he  will  be  entitled  to  a  1-year  scholarship  of 
$800  If  he  has  served  at  least  2  years.  If  he 
served  2  to  3  years,  he  will  be  entitled  to  18 
months;  3  to  4  years,  27  months.  If  he  has 
served  over  4  or  more  years,  he  will  be  en- 
titled to  a  maximum  of  36  months.  An  esti- 
mated 120,000  would  be  entitled  under  this 
section.    This  Is  the  HEW  part  of  the  bill. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  must  have  had 
Its  hand  In  this  proposal.  It  Is  another  bold 
attempt  to  dismember  the  VA. 

Where  readjustment  of  the  veteran  to  clvU 
life  was  the  underlying  philosophy  on  pre- 
vious GI  bills,  this  one  seems  to  have  de- 
parted from  that  philosophy  by  offering  a 
bonus  or  reward  for  having  served  since 
October  1,  1963. 

Minimum  service  of  2  years  Is  another  de- 
fect of  the  bUl,  since  there  will  be  many  with 
leaser  service  who  will  be  excluded — includ- 
ing even  those  who  received  a  medal. 


By  national  mandate,  approved  at  Chi- 
cago. VFW  is  supporting  8.  9  and  similar 
proposals  which  wUl  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  all  those  who  have  worn  the 
uniform  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict and  are  carrying  out  American  commit- 
ments all  over  the  world. 

H.R.  11985  should  be  rejected  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee. 

Francis  W.  Stovir. 

Director. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
this  memorandum  shows  that  under  that 
bill,  only  126.000  veterans  out  of  a  total 
of  5  million  would  be  entitled  to  go  to 
school.  It  is  a  bill  that  would  keep  the 
veterans  from  going  to  school.  Instead 
of  sending  them  to  school. 


TOLL  BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  RIO 
GRANDE  NEAR  PKARR,  TEX. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HR.  10779)  to  au- 
thorize the  Pharr  Municipal  Bridge  Corp. 
to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a 
toll  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande  near 
Pharr,  Tex.,  and  requesting  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  appointed  Messrs. 

FULBRIGHT,    SPARKMAN,    MORSS,    HlCKKN- 

LooPER.  and  Adcen  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


BUDGET  CUT  IN  SCHOOL  MILK 
FUND  REDUCES  CONSUMPTION 
BY  SCHOOLCHILDREN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  rise  to  discuss  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget's  recent  action  cutting  $3  million 
from  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
special  milk  program  for  schoolchildren. 
As  I  have  indicated  before,  this  is  a 
phony  economy  move  because  milk  not 
used  in  the  school  milk  program  will 
have  to  be  purchased  under  our  price 
support  laws. 

Today,  however.  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  a  study  r;hlch 
Indicates  that  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  milk 
to  the  schoolchlld  will  result  in  a  dispro- 
portionate drop  in  consumption.  Of 
course  such  a  price  Increase  may  very 
well  result  from  the  $3  million  cut.  for 
either  the  school  district  or  the  child  will 
have  to  take  up  the  slack  caused  by  a 
withdrawal  of  Federal  support. 

I  refer  specifically  to  a  study  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  In  Sep- 
tember 1955,  titled  "The  Effect  of  School 
Milk  Consumption  of  a  Reduction  in 
Price  Charged  to  Children  in  Selected 
Connecticut  Schools."  This  study  made 
an  analysis  of  the  relative  effects  of  price 
reductions  of  2  cents  per  half  pint  of 
milk  on  consumption.  It  shows  that 
when  prices  were  reduced  from  8  cents 
per  half  pint  to  6  cents  per  half  pint, 
or  25  percent,  consumption  rose  by  42 
percent. 
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Hi.  President,  we  can  saiely  assume 
that  an  increaw  In  price  will  also  have 
a  disproportionate  effect  on  consump- 
tion— reducing  It  substantially.  Cer- 
tidnly  the  poorest  children — those  who 
can  least  afford  to  purchase  millc — will 
stop  drinking  It  first. 

ConaeQuently  it  seems  particularly  in- 
appropriate to  cut  this  all-important 
item  at  a  time  when  programs  such  as 
Project  Head  Start  are  emphasizing  the 
need  for  the  roimd  development  of  our 
educationally  deprived  children.  In  the 
words  of  Dr.  Julius  Richmond,  Project 
Head  Start  program  director,  "studies 
indicate  that  poor  nutrition  during  early 
childhood  has  an  effect  not  only  on  phys- 
ical growth  but  on  the  mental  function- 
ing of  the  child."  The  recent  cut  in  the 
school  milk  program  undoubtedly  will 
contribute  substantially  to  poor  nutri- 
tional standards. 


NOMINATION  OF  JAMES  8.  DUESEN- 
BERRT  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS 

Mr.  FROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  have  the  opportimlty  to  no- 
tify the  Senate  that  this  morning  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  unan- 
imously approved  the  nomination  of 
James  S.  Duesenberry  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
Mr.  Duesenberry  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tlng\]lshed  economists  In  the  Nation.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Michigan  University, 
with  a  Ph.  D.  He  has  been  an  instructor 
at  Harvard  University  and  a  professor 
at  Harvard  University.  He  has  written 
a  number  of  books  on  economics;  and 
I  can  say,  having  talked  with  many  econ- 
omists about  him,  that  he  Is  widely  rec- 
ognised as  a  brilliant,  eminent,  ex- 
tremely shrewd  and  able  economist,  who 
will  be  of  great  help  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Congress 
In  his  new  position. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  RccoBS  at  this  point  a  short 
biography  of  Mr.  Duesenberry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

BioosAnncAi.   Data — Jamb   S.   Dttxsbnbduit 

Jarae*  8.  Dueaenberry  waa  bom  on  July 
18.  1018,  In  Princeton,  W.  Va.  He  received 
hla  aduoaUon  at  the  University  or  Michigan. 
wb«r«  ha  earned  a  bacbelorl  degree  In  1930. 
a  master's  In  1041,  and  Ph.  O.  In  1948. 

During  World  War  n  he  served  as  a  cap- 
tain In  the  VS.  Air  Porce. 

Prior  to  joining  the  faculty  of  Harvard 
XTnlTcralty  in  1948,  he  served  as  a  teaching 
fallow  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  as 
an  laatructor  at  MIT.  He  became  a  full 
profaMor  at  Harvard  In  1057.  and  in  1058-SO 
held  a  Pord  Foundation  reaearch  professor- 
ship. Ba  has  alsa  ser*«d  as  Pulbrlght  re- 
searoti  professor  at  Cambridge  University, 
mglaiMl. 

Profsssor  Duesenberry  Is  the  author  of  a 
number  of  well-known  booica  and  articles  In 
the  field  of  eoonomlea,  Including  "Income. 
aevliig.  and  the  Theory  of  Consumer  Be- 
baTlor,"  1940:  "Buslnasa  Cycles  and  Kco- 
nomle  Orowtb,"  1956;  "Money  and  Credit. " 
10«4. 

Be  has  been  a  ooDsultant  for  the  Commit- 
tee for  ■oonomlc  Develofxnent  since  1056, 
for  the  Commlaston  on  Money  and  Credit 
In  1960-61.  for  the  Board  of  Oovemors  at 
the  PMeral  Reserve  System  since  1064,  and 


for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  since  1961. 

He  Is  married  to  the  former  Margaret 
Torbert  and  Is  the  father  of  four  children. 
They  currently  reside  at  25  Fairmont  Street. 
Belmont.  Mass. 


TRIBUTE   TO   JOSEPH   C.    DUKE   AS 
SERGEANT   AT  ARMS 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD,  an  editorial  in  the  form  of  a 
testimonial  to  Joe  Duke,  published  in  a 
newspaper  which  he  probably  never  saw, 
the  Montpeller-Barre  Times-Argus. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial may  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record,  because  It  shows  that  Joe  was 
appreciated  far  beyond  the  borders  of 
Washington,  B.C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom    the    Montpeller-Barre    Times-Argus, 

Jan.  18.  19661 

Joe    Dukb    Retuies 

The  august  U.S.  Senate  took  time  out  the 
other  day  ( Friday  i  to  pay  tribute  to  a  de- 
parting friend.  Joe  Duke  of  Arizona,  who  re- 
signed his  job  as  Senate  sergeant-at-arms  be- 
cause of  his  own  poor  health  and  that  of  his 
wife.  It's  a  different  picture  than  that  of 
Bobby  Baker. 

Senator  AtKXN:  "We  all  regret  the  depart- 
ure of  Joe  Duke   •    •    •" 

Senator  Kuchel:  "Joe  Duke  has  min- 
istered to  the  wants  and  needs  of  Senators 
In  a  8up)erb  manner  •    •   •." 

Senator  Saltonstall:  "He  was  always  fair, 
impartial,  and  helpful  to  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  no  matter  on  which  side  of  the 
aisle  he  sat  •   •   •" 

Senator  Mundt:  "Joe  Duke  Is  the  kind  of 
Senate  employee  of  whom  every  Member  can 
be  proud  •   •   •" 

Senator  McInttre  "Joe  has  been  a  friend 
to  all  of  us  and  we  Junior  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  never  forget  his  great  kindness 
and  useful  advice  during  our  early  days  In 
these  halls." 

Senator  Chutich:  "I.  for  one  Senator,  am 
much  indebted  to  Joe  Duke  for  the  many 
kindnesses  that  he  extended  to  me." 

Senator  Montoya:  "I  have  known  Joe 
Duke  for  30  years,  from  the  days  when  he 
was  a  Capitol  pyollceman  and  I  was  a  law 
student  at  Georgetown,  and  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  we  have  been  friends  all  those  years. 
A  lot  of  water  has  flowed  under  the  bridge 
since  that  time,  but  Joe  Duke  has  remained 
essentially  the  man  I  knew  back  in  the 
1930's — warmhearted,  generous,  intelligent, 
knowledgeable,  efficient,  and  loyal." 

Senator  Young  of  Ohio:  "It  was  a  matter 
of  great  regret  to  me  when  I  read  thai  Joeeph 
C.  Duke  waa  retiring.  For  15  years  he  has 
performed  outstanding  service  in  that  Im- 
portant position.  I  consider  that  he  is  a 
flne  public  servant." 

The  excerpts  are  from  the  Congrcssional 
Record.  So  little  news  comes  out  of  Waah- 
Ingtxjn  In  praise  of  public  servants  below 
Cabinet  level  that  this  bit  seemed  refresh- 
ing and  wholesome.  American  In  a  truly  flne 
sense.  Somehow.  Joe  Duke  sounds  like  a 
pretty  good  neighbor  We  Join  with  the  Sen- 
ators In  wishing  for  him  a  happy  retirement 
and  good  health  for  both  him  and  Mrs.  Duke. 


THE  OPERATIONS  OF  LYND.  APTHE- 
KER,  AND  HAYDEN 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  which  I  am  a  member  should 


not  and  I  am  convinced  will  not  grant  the 
requests  contained  In  the  telegrams  sent 
from  Hanoi  on  January  5  and  from  New 
York  on  January  12  by  Prof.  Staughton 
Lynd  of  Yale  University,  speaking  on  be- 
half of  himself  and  the  U.S.  Communist 
Party  historian,  Herbert  Aptheker,  and 
Thomas  Hayden,  the  founder  of  the  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society,  asking 
for  the  right  to  appear  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  to  give 
testimony  and  make  arguments  in  behalf 
of  the  Communists  of  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Communists  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Lynd,  Aptheker,  and  Hayden  are  the 
three  men  who,  several  weeks  ago,  flew 
to  Brussels  by  commercial  airline  and 
then  obtained  Communist  transportation 
to  Hanoi  stopping  off  in  Prague,  Moscow, 
and  Peiping.  In  going  to  Hanoi,  they 
violated  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  now  back  in  this  country  and 
are  asking  the  right  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  the  Communist  cause 
of  North  Vietnam. 

The  journey  was,  according  to  reports, 
promoted  by  Herbert  Aptheker  and  had 
its  Inception  at  a  Communist-dominated 
Peace  Conference  in  Helsinki  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1965. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Newsweek,  these 
men  are  described  as  follows: 

They  are  a  motley  threesome.  Aptheker, 
50.  Is  a  wheelhorse  theoretician  who  enthu- 
siastically supported  Stalin  and  has  for  years 
been  the  leading  party  historian.  For  him 
the  trip  Is  already  a  triumph.  If  only  by  as- 
sociation. Never  have  such  prominent  New 
Leftists  so  openly  associated  themselves  In 
a  headline-grabbing  affair  with  an  old-guard 
Communist.  Hayden's  presence  has  a  milder 
element  of  surprise;  the  Michigan  University 
graduate  has  been  concentrating  on  an  SDS 
poverty  project  In  New  Jersey  and  several 
months  ago  told  friends  that  the  group  he 
helped  found  was  devoting  too  much  time 
to  Vietnam  and  too  little  to  organizing  the 
poor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  6  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
know  how  much  time  the  Senator  has 
been  allowed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six  min- 
utes was  granted  on  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  there  being  no  objection 
to  the  request. 

Mr.  LAUSCHR  Continuing  the  de- 
scription by  Newsweek,  we  now  come  to 
Mr.  Lynd,  the  writer  of  the  telegrams: 

At  38,  Lynd  Is  a  true  athlete  of  the  left; 
he  hasn't  missed  a  major  "cause"  In  years. 
After  the  Kennedy  assassination,  he  wrote  a 
highly  Involved  and  much  quoted  New  Re- 
public article  casting  doubt  on  Oswald's 
g\Ult. 

He  was  one  of  the  chief  organizers  of  the 
antl-Vletnam  war  march  on  Washington, 
D.C..  last  AprU  and  later  wrote  that  "nothing 
could  have  stopped  that  crowd  from  taking 
possession  of  Its  Oovernment." 

That  is,  in  the  midst  of  the  march  and 
also  at  the  end  of  it,  he  was  convinced 
they  could  have  taken  hold  of  the  Gov- 
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emment.  and  obviously  was  proud  of  the 
position  which  they  achieved. 

A  further  study  of  the  background  of 
these  men  will  strikingly  emphasize  the 
grave  mistake  that  would  be  made  by  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  the  event  these  men  were  hon- 
ored with  the  right  to  appear  before  the 
committee. 

In  September  of  1965,  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  New  York  City,  was  held  the 
first  annual  conference  of  Socialist 
Scholars  of  the  United  States.  Lynd  and 
Aptheker  were  in  attendance  and  con- 
spicuously vigorous  participants.  In  at- 
tendance also  was  Eugene  D.  Genovese. 
Dr.  Genovese  is  the  man  who.  at  Rutgers 
University's  "teach-in  on  Vietnam"  on 
April  23,  1965,  made  this  shocking  state- 
ment: 

Those  of  you  who  know  me,  know  I  am  a 
Marxist  and  a  Socialist.  Therefore,  unlike 
most  of  my  distinguished  coUeaguee  here  this 
morning,  I  do  not  fear  or  regret  the  Impend- 
ing Vletcong  victory  In  Vietnam.  I  welcome 
It. 

These  are  the  words  of  Genovese  at 
that  conference  of  Socialist  scholars  at- 
tended by  Aptheker  and  Lynd. 

At  this  first  annual  conference  of 
Socialist  scholars,  one  of  the  topics  dis- 
cussed was  "the  future  of  American  so- 
cialism." The  panel  discussion  leader 
was  Prof.  Staughton  Lynd  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity— one  of  the  persons  who  unlaw- 
fully went  to  Hanoi  and  is  asking  to 
testify  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  He  has  been  affiliated  with 
the  Socialist  Workers  Party  and  Ameri- 
can Youth  for  Democracy,  both  of  which 
were  cited  as  subversive  by  a  U.S.  Attor- 
ney General. 

Professor  Lynd  has  publicly  called 
for— and  mark  these  words — "civil 
disobedience  so  persistent  and  so  mas- 
sive" that  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
other  high  U.S.  Government  officials 
would  be  compelled  to  resign. 

At  the  Columbia  University  conference 
among  other  things,  he  put  the  question: 
"What  is  to  be  done?" 

He  answered  his  own  question.  He 
further  stated  that  a  Socialist  scholar 
should  be  ready  at  any  moment  to  put 
aside  his  books  and  devote  himself  "to 
the  jugular." 

Whose  jugular,  Mr.  President?  The 
jugular  vein  of  the  United  States.  That 
is  what  he  meant.  This  Is  the  man  who 
is  asking  for  the  right  to  come  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
obtain  publicity  and  advocate  the  cause 
of  the  Communists  and  depreciate  the 
cause  of  the  United  States. 

To  exert  revolutionary  means  Profes- 
sor Lynd  urged:  "daring  and  Inventive 
use  of  civil  disobedience."  He  further 
stated: 

I  wonder  whether  every  teacher  who  calls 
himself  a  Socialist  doesn't  have  a  duty  to 
become  a  professional  revolutionary. 

After  Lynd  got  through 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Dr.  Aptheker  fol- 
lowed Professor  Lynd  and  began  his  re- 
marks with  the  statement: 

Not  In  30  years  has  there  been  such  In- 
terest In  radicalism  as  there  Is  today,  such  a 
sense  of  confidence  of  mass  Involvement  In 
the    radlcallzatlon    of    the    United    States. 

Mr.  President,  what  do  these  men  have 
in  mind?  The  answer  is  that  their  love 
is  for  Communist  China  and  North  Viet- 
nam, and  distrust  and  hatred  for  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  Genovese  of  Rutgers,  who  I  have 
previously  mentioned,  also  spoke  at  this 
Columbia  University  meeting.  He  said 
that  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  Socialist 
scholars  to  quit  the  campus  too  soon  and 
indulge  in  active  revolutionary  activi- 
ties Isecause  their  services  were  needed  in 
the  universities. 

There  was  present  also  a  Mr.  Sylves- 
ter Leaks,  of  the  Harlem  Writers  Guild. 
Mr.  Leaks  made  this  statement : 

First  of  all,  I  am  not  nonviolent. 

He  meant  by  that,  I  suppose,  that  he 
believes  in  violence.  And  violence 
against  whom  ?  Against  you  and  me  and 
against  the  general  citizenry  of  the 
United  States  and  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

He  went  on  to  say,  "My  leader  was  as- 
sassinated." 

He  was  speaking  of  Malcolm  X  of  the 
Muhammads. 

Then  he  said: 

I  believe  that  slavery  and  racism  are  the 
sine  qua  non  of  American  society. 

He  also  urged  that  the  lumpen -prole- 
tariat "Should  go  to  war  now";  and  thr.t 
the  slogan  should  be,  "Bum,  Baby, 
Burn." 

At  this  meeting  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, Aptheker  seemed  to  have  the  final 
word.    He  took  the  rostrum  and  said: 

The  problem  is  how  do  we  move  toward 
radlcallzatlon  of  America. 

He  answered  his  own  question  by  say- 
ing that  there  should  be  a  unification 
and  consolidation  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
leftwingers. 

Now  I  come  to  the  telegram  sent  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  asking  for 
the  right  of  Aptheker,  Lynd,  and  Hayden 
to  appear  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  members  and  expound  to 
them  the  theories  hereinbefore  set  forth 
In  my  statement. 

I  can  suffer  disagreements  with  the 
views  that  have  been  expressed  by  some 
of  my  colleagues  and  by  individuals  who 
have  written  letters  to  me  with  the  course 
followed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  In  Vietnam.  However,  neither  I 
nor  any  of  the  general  citizenry,  and 
particularly  not  the  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  should  give  tolerance  or  suf- 
ferance to  the  persons  who  make  state- 
ments hoping  that  the  Communists  of 
North  Vietnam  woul4  be  victorious  and 
the  United  States  vanquithed  in  the  trou- 
bles In  our  problem  In  South  Vietnam. 

These  Individuals — Aptheker,  Lynd, 
and  Hayden— are  not  promoting  the 
cause  of  the  United  States.  They  are  not 
friends  of  our  country.  Nor  should  they 
be  listened  to.     Especially  should  they 


not  be  allowed  to  desecrate  the  chambers 
of  this  Capitol  by  their  advocacy  of  con- 
quest over  our  country  In  favor  of  com- 
munism. 

They  should  not  be  recognized  in  their 
false  colors,  but  their  true  colors  should 
be  revealed,  showing  their  greater  sym- 
pathy for  the  cause  of  our  enemies  than 
for  the  cause  of  our  Nation. 

Whether  or  not  these  gentlemen  com- 
mitted a  crime  when  they  went  to  Com- 
munist Hanoi  without  first  obtaining 
proper  authority  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, I  do  not  know.  At  least,  I  am  not 
certain.  However,  from  the  statements 
that  have  been  made,  there  appears  to 
be  a  prima  facie  case  of  violation  of  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Attor- 
ney  General  of  the  United  States  should 
give  vigorous  attention  to  ascertalnii\g 
whether  our  criminal  laws  have  been  vio- 
lated ;  and  if  he  finds  that  to  be  the  fact, 
appropriate  action  should  be  taken 
against  those  men  In  the  furtherance  of 
justice. 

Mr.  President,  the  quotations  which  I 
have  used  In  my  talk  have  been  taken 
primarily  from  an  article  from  Barron's 
written  by  Alice  Widener.  I  want  to  give 
her  full  credit. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  will  not  allow  Lynd, 
Aptheker,  and  Hayden  to  come  before 
our  committee.  However,  speaking  for 
myself,  I  would  drop  my  head  In  shame 
and  I  would  have  hesitancy  in  looking 
into  the  eyes  of  an  Ohloan  if  I  counte- 
nanced the  presence  of  those  men  in  the 
chamber  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, advocating  the  cause  of  com- 
munism and  deprecating  the  cause  of 
our  own  Nation. 

I  yield  the  floor.  I  am  grateful  to 
Senators  for  allowing  me  to  take  this 
time. 


VAUGHN  TO  THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 17,  President  Johnson  announced 
the  appointment  of  former  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs, 
Jack  Hood  Vaughn,  as  the  new  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corps. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
Mr.  Vaughn  for  the  outstanding  Job  he 
has  done  as  Assistant  Secretary  during  a 
very  difficult  period  in  United  States- 
Latin  American  relations.  He  brings  to 
his  new  post  a  wealth  of  experience  and 
understanding  drawn  from  an  outstand- 
ing academic  background,  a  long  associ- 
ation with  our  foreign  aid  program,  as 
organizer  of  the  Latin  American  pro- 
grams for  the  Peace  Corps,  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Panama,  and  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Inter-American  Affairs  since 
April  1964. 

I  know  Secretary  Vaughn  personally 
and  find  him  to  be  a  dedicated  public 
servant  of  great  ability,  charm,  and 
dedication.  As  Assistant  Secretary  he 
worked  with  great  dedication  to 
strengthen  American  relations  with  our 
Latin  American  neighbors  during  a  very 
critical  period  following  the  eruption  of 
the  Dominican  crisis,  and  worked  hard 
to  strengthen  our  common  bonds  through 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
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I  am  pleased  that  the  Peace  Corps, 
such  a  vital  azul  Important  element  in 
our  foreign  relations,  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  such  an  effective  director. 


DEATH  OF  CHTTSP  JUSTICE  FRANCIS 
B.  CONDON,  OF  THE  SUPREME 
COURT  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 23,  1966,  Francis  B.  Condon. 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  passed  away. 

Frank  Condon  was  a  man  of  the  com- 
mon people  with  uncommon  gifts  and 
tremendous  contributions  to  the  better- 
ment of  his  times. 

A  jurist  of  superlative  attainments — a 
public  servant  whoee  lifetime  encom- 
passed multiple  careers,  a  citizen  held  in 
the  highest  respect,  a  layman  devoted  to 
his  faith  and  honored  by  that  faith,  a 
friend  of  infinite  value — was  Frank 
Condon. 

We  note  his  passing  In  these  Halls  be- 
cause he  was  Congressman  Condon  of 
the  71st,  72d,  73d,  and  74th  Congresses. 
So — 30  years  ago — he  had  already 
achieved  a  name  and  place  in  history. 

Thirty  years  ago  Prank  Condon  had  to 
make  a  choice  and  face  a  challenge.  He 
was  called  upon  to  forsake  one  career 
and  follow  another.  He  loved  the  hus- 
tings, he  relished  the  halls  of  legislation, 
he  could  have  looked  forward  to  future 
honors  without  limit  on  the  national 
scene.  He  found  himself  drafted  by  his 
native  State  to  return  to  serve  upon  that 
State's  supreme  court. 

Let  me  note  Frank  Condon's  career  to 
that  point — and  I  take  it  from  our  Con- 
gressional Directory  of  the  American 
Congresses. 

FruKla  B«m*r<t  Condon,  a  ReprMentatlve 
from  Rhod*  Island,  bom  In  Central  Palla. 
ProTldSBC*  County.  R.I..  November  11.  1881; 
attended  the  public  Kbooli;  wu  graduated 
tram  Central  Palle  High  School  in  1910  and 
(ram  Georgetown  UnlTeralty  Law  School, 
Waablngton.  D.C..  In  1916. 

Be  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1016  and 
fwmmenoed  practice  In  Pawtucket,  R  J.  Dur- 
ing tb»  Flret  World  War  he  served  as  a  aer- 
leant  In  the  isad  Regiment.  Depot  Brigade. 
2id  Company  from  May  1918  to  June  1010; 
be  waa  a  member  of  the  Stau  house  of  repre- 
■anUttVM  IBSl-lOae.  serving  as  Democratic 
floor  leader  1933-1934;  he  waa  a  member  of 
the  Damooratlc  StaU  Committee  I9a4-10a« 
and  1938-1930,  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
aneuttve  committee  1028-1080;  he  was  a 
candidate  for  Lieutenant  Oovemor  of  Rhode 
Island  in  1938:  Rhode  Island  department 
commander  of  the  American  Legion  in  1037 
and  1038:  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  7lst 
OfingrsM  to  fill  a  vacancy  and  at  the  same 
time  elected  to  the  73d  Oongreas;  reelected  to 
ttie  TSd  and  74th  Oongreaaes  and  served  from 
November  4.  1980  until  hu  raalgnaUon  on 
January  10,  1988,  having  been  appointed  an 
aaaodate  Justice  of  the  Rhode  Island  Supreme 
Court  In  which  capacity  he  Is  now  serving. 

Now  let  US  pick  up  the  chapter  of  these 
SO  year*  from  Justice  Condon's  biog- 
raphy In  the  Manual  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island: 

Francis  B.  Oondon  waa  associate  Justice  of 
the  supreine  court  from  January  1988  to 
April  38.  1987— Acting  chief  Justice  of  the 
supreme  court  tram  April  38,  1907.  to  Jan- 
uary 7,  19S8.  Bas  been  chief  Justice  since 
January  7,  19M.  chairman  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Judicial  Oonferenoe.     Member  of  the 


American.  Rhode  Island  and  Pawtucket  Bar 
Associations  and  the  American  Judlcatvire 
Society. 

He  received  the  Georgetown  University 
John  Carroll  Award  1961;  Mount  Saint  Mary's 
College  (LL.D  )  honorary;  Providence  Col- 
lege (LLJD.)  University  of  Rhode  Island 
(LLJ5.).  Trustee  of  the  boys  club  and  me- 
morial hospital.  Pawtucket;  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
with  Star  by  appointment  of  Pope  John 
XXm.  1061. 

I  would  add  the  accolade  of  his  faith, 
the  Catholic  Church  speaking  through 
the  Providence  Visitor,  the  voice  of  the 
Diocese  of  Providence: 

Chief  Justice  Francis  B.  Condon  was  one 
of  the  State's  outstanding  laymen.  Hon- 
ored many  times,  he  was  a  motivating  factor 
In  dloceean  affairs  at  the  lay  level.  Long 
acttve  m  annual  diocesan  Catholic  charity 
fund  appeals,  he  wUl  be  remembered  for  his 
addresees  to  the  clergy  and  outstanding  busi- 
nessmen at  the  klckoff  meetings  of  the  cam- 
paign drives.  He  was  a  former  trustee  of 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  Central  Palls,  a  trustee 
of  St.  Teresa's  Church.  Pawtucket. 

His  aflUlatlons  Included  American  Legion, 
ElkB,  KnlghU  of  Columbus,  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians.  National  Conference  of  Chief 
Justices,  the  Serra  Club  of  Providence,  the 
Prlendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the  Sons  of 
Irish  Kings. 

A  son  of  Dennis  Gerald  Condon  and  Rose 
(Collette)  Condon  he  was  married  to  the 
former  Lillian  F.  Jordan.  Surviving  In  addi- 
tion to  Mrs.  Condon  are  their  children.  Fran- 
cis B.  Condon,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Rae  B.  Con- 
don, a  brother  James  Condon,  two  sisters. 
Miss  Mary  G.  Condon  and  Mrs.  John  Qulnn, 
a  nephew  Edward  Condon  M.  M.  and  a  niece 
Sister  Mary  FrancU  of  the  American  Noviti- 
ate of  Franciscan  Sisters  of  Mary. 

We  have  the  tribute  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Bar  Association  speaking  through 
its  president.  William  R.  Goldberg: 

It  Is  with  profound  sorrow  that  we  note 
the  passing  of  our  fellow  member.  Chief 
Justice  Francis  B.  Condon. 

Ftom  the  start  his  consideration  for  the 
lawyers,  his  keen  attention  to  their  argu- 
ments, and  his  incisive  questions  and  logic 
gained  the  respect  of  all.  His  opinions  were 
written  with  great  care  and  will  serve  as  a 
living  memorial  to  him  In  our  Jurisprudence 
for  all  time. 

Upon  his  elevaUon  in  1956  to  Chief  Justice 
of  ttie  CoTirt  his  recognition  of  the  problems 
of  the  lawyer  whose  client  pressed  him  for 
prompt  consideration  of  his  cause,  together 
with  his  concern  for  the  lltlganU,  brought 
about  an  acceleration  of  the  Court's  activity 
to  such  an  extent  that  with  the  help  of  the 
entire  Court  as  constituted  from  time  to 
time,  the  decisions  have  been  handed  down 
at  a  pace  that  has  been  unprecedented  In  the 
history  of  the  Court. 

He  was  keenly  aware  of  the  problems  of  the 
jonag  lawyer  and  after  careful  consideration, 
our  Supreme  Court  amended  Its  rule  requir- 
ing a  6  months'  clerkship  by  reducing  it  to 
3  months. 

His  devotion  and  love  for  his  famUy  was 
equaled  only  by  his  love  of  country.  Judge 
Condon's  views  of  the  sanctity  of  the  home 
and  the  rights  of  the  Individual  are  reflected 
In  his  opinions  time  and  again. 

Not  only  has  his  family  loet  a  beloved  and 
devoted  father  and  husband  and  our  State 
lost  a  great  and  wise  chief  of  its  Judicial 
branch  of  the  Government  but  we,  members 
of  the  bar,  have  loet  a  brother  devoted  to 
all  mankind. 

Such  has  been  the  life  and  labors  of 
Frank  Condon  In  the  three  decades  since 
he  served  on  this  Capitol  Hill. 


There  are  among  us  those  of  his  col- 
leagues of  that  day  who  carry  on  to  this 
day.  And  one  can  only  ponder  on  the 
part  that  the  magnificent  mind  and 
powerful  personality  of  Frank  Condon 
might  still  be  playing  in  the  drama  of 
our  daily  labors. 

Consider  who  were  his  colleagues  in  the 
House,  and  the  inspiration  they  might 
have  given,  and  taken. 

There  were  Ijstxr  Hill,  John  Mc- 
Clkllan,  Evmitt  Dirkssn,  Frank  Carl- 
son, John  McCormack,  Joe  Martin, 
Jennings  Randolph,  Wilus  Robkrtson] 
Steve  Young,  Sterling  Cole,  Emanttil 
Celleh,  James  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  Plorello 
La  Guardla,  Sam  Raybuni,  and  Tom 
Hennlngs  were  there.  There  was  Rich- 
ard M.  Kleberg  who  had  for  his  secretary 
a  young  Texan  named  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

Much  of  this  was  in  my  mind  b£  1  was 
invited  to  participate  in  a  special  me- 
morial service  on  November  29,  1965,  In 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Rhode  Island  and 
I  would  conclude  with  the  eulogy  I  was 
privileged  to  express  for  my  dear  friend 
and  associate.  Justice  Condon  on  that 
occasion. 

EtTLOCT     Dkuvxsszi     by     Senator    Johk    O. 

Pastosk  at  IdncoRiAi.  SntviCEs  in  TuBTm 

TO  Chut  Jxtstice  Francis  B.  Condon,  in 

Rhode  Island  SiTPann  Court  Chambers, 

MoNDAT.  NovniBBt  39. 1066 

In  this  setting  we  are  a  little  lonely  for  the 
personality  who  lived  and  labored  here  lor 
30  mortal  years. 

And.  with  all  our  faith  In  Immortality, 
there  Is  a  sense  of  loss,  of  the  victory  of  the 
grave,  to  realize  that  Francis  Condon — to 
whom  this  scene  meant  so  much,  to  whom 
this  scene  owed  so  much — moves  among  us 
no  more. 

Great  of  mind,  great  of  heart,  greatest  of 
soul  was  this  kindly  man  It  was  a  prlvUege 
to  know  and  an  honor  to  call  friend. 

Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of  his  total 
loyalty.  Frank  Condon  cotild  well  have  worn 
an  equal  title  of  the  country  that  he  served 
so  well  as  citizen,  as  soldier,  and  statesman. 

For  Frank  Condon  went  to  Congress 
schooled  with  the  experience  of  the  Rhode 
Island  General  Assembly  In  historic  days. 
Gifted  of  speech,  skilled  parliamentarian, 
with  rare  attractions  of  friendship,  he  was 
baptized  In  an  era  of  evolution  on  our  na- 
tional scene  that  will  ever  bear  the  name 
of  Franklin  Delano  Rooeevelt.  There  Is  no 
honor  or  office  In  the  gift  of  all  oui  people 
that  could  not  have  been  his. 

In  an  equal  era  of  evolution  on  the  Rhode 
Island  scene — that  will  forever  bear  the  label 
of  our  beloved  Theodore  Francis  Green  and 
Robert  E.  Qulnn — Frank  Condon  made  the 
sacrifice  of  turning  his  back  on  the  broad 
page  of  national  history  to  write  the  bright 
page  of  history  which  is  the  record  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Supreme  Cotirt  In  his  time. 

Only  In  terms  of  political  opportunity 
would  I  say  "sacrifice."  To  Frank  Condon 
it  was  no  sacrifice  to  come  back  to  this  high 
service  to  the  State  of  his  birth. 

He  has  touched  these  30  years  with  a 
courageous,  correct  and  coiirteous  applica- 
tion of  Justice  and  humanity,  unsurpaseed 
In  equity  and  integrity. 

No  one  knows  this  better  than  a  young 
prosecuting  attorney,  no  one  appreciates  It 
more  than  a  Governor  leaning  upon  him 
amid  the  anzletlee  of  office.  No  one  Is 
prouder  of  it  than  a  Senator  who  rejoices 
in  his  own  State's  excellence  among  consti- 
tutional equals. 

This  may  be  grand  language  to  describe 
a  man  whose  own  language  was  simple  and 
sincere,  whether  in  his  eloquence  to  an  en- 
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raptured  audience  or  in  his  quiet  encour- 
agement to  a  friend.  A  caU,  a  message,  a 
handclasp,  a  bit  of  spoken  praise  from 
Frank  Condon  was  high  satisfaction  and 
inspiration. 

The  honors  that  came  to  him  from  his 
church  were  splendid.  The  honors  that 
came  from  his  people  were  sacred.  The 
shadow  that  falls  on  his  loved  ones  is  our 
common  sorrow. 

A  great  American  and  a  good  man  leaves 
us  all  the  heritage  of  a  life  lived  to  Its  finest. 


yiETTNAM,  PAST  AND  PROSPECT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  series  of  four  newspaper  articles.  Miss 
Beverly  Deepe  has  recently  reviewed  the 
war  as  it  has  evolved  In  Vietnam  during 
the  past  year.  Miss  Deepe  is  eminently 
qualified  by  experience  to  report  on  this 
critical  area. 

Miss  Deepe  writes  from  Vietnam,  from 
the  delta,  from  Saigon,  from  the  coastal 
bases,  from  the  highlands.  And  the  pic- 
ture which  emerges  from  the  four  ar- 
ticles is  a  vivid  and  accurate  summary 
of  the  situation  which  confronts  us  in 
Vietnam. 

These  articles,  Mr.  President,  make 
highly  informative  and  highly  useful 
reading.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Senate, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  four 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  in  the  issues  of  Janu- 
ary 16-19  inclusive  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Jan. 

16,  1066) 

New  Series:    Vhttnam,  Past  and  Prospect 

(By  Beverly  Deepe) 

PIJ3IIT7.  South  Vietnam. — Amid  mortar 
craters  and  charred  aircraft  here  on  the 
morning  of  February  7.  1966.  three  figures  in 
the  war  against  the  Communist  in  South 
Vietnam  met  In  a  gleaming  C-123  transport. 
Before  they  emerged,  the  nature  of  the  war 
had  changed. 

One  was  McGeorge  Bundy,  special  assist- 
ant to  President  Johnson  for  national  se- 
curity affairs,  who  took  time  before  the 
meeting  to  survey  Plelku's  blasted  airplanes 
and  helicopters  and  the  billets  where  shortly 
before  8  Americans  had  died  and  126  had 
been  wounded  In  a  Vletcong  guerrilla  raid. 

With  Mr.  Bundy  was  Gen.  William  C. 
Westmoreland,  the  American  commander, 
who  provided  the  C-123,  called  the  White 
Whale  and  the  only  wall-to-wall  carpeted 
airplane  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  Vietnamese  commander  In  chief,  Lt. 
Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh,  had  arrived  earlier. 
Meanwhile,  in  Saigon  U.S.  Ambassador  Max- 
well D.  Taylor  conferred  by  telephone  with 
the  highest  ranking  American  officials  in 
Washington. 

General  Khanh,  Mr,  Bundy,  and  General 
Westmoreland  escaped  Inquisitive  reporters 
Inside  the  White  Whale.  Soon,  the  key  de- 
cision was  told  to  General  Khanh  and  within 
hours  49  UJ3.  planes  from  three  7th  Fleet  air- 
craft carriers  sped  north  of  the  17th  parallel 
to  bomb  the  military  barracks  at  the  North 
Vietnamese  city  of  Dong  Hoi. 

At  first,  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was 
a  policy  of  Ut  for  tat— U  you  destroy  our  in- 
stallations, we'll  destroy  yours.  But  it  soon 
gave  way  to  general  retaliation,  and  then  to 
regular  and  continual  bombing.  In  the  be- 
ginning, the  policy  was  officially  proclaimed 
an  Inducement   to   the  north  to  negotiate. 


High  ranking  American  officials  said  hope- 
fully: "We'll  be  at  the  conference  table  by 
September," 

But  Hanoi  did  not  negotiate.  The  new 
official  objective  was  to  hit  the  military  In- 
stallations and  the  communication  routes 
which  allowed  Hanoi  to  pour  men  and  ma- 
teriel into  South  Vietnam.  By  the  year's  end, 
however,  official  estimates  said  North  Viet- 
namese Infiltration  had  more  than  doubled — 
to  2,500  men  a  month. 

Superficially,  bombing  North  Vietnam 
failed.  It  did  not  force  Hanoi  to  negotiate; 
It  did  not  stop  the  infiltration.  But  actually, 
the  policy  half  succeeded.  By  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  bombing  had  partially  paralyzed  the 
economic  capacity  and  manpower  reserves  of 
North  Vietnam. 

If  the  bombing  did  not  stop  Hanoi's  aggres- 
sion. In  official  eyes.  It  would  at  least  make  It 
more  expensive  and  painful  ior  North  Viet- 
nam to  continue.  Escalation  was  accom- 
panied by  a  little  noticed  policy  of  expan- 
sion: Laos  was  known  to  be  subject  to  Ameri- 
can bombing  raids  throughout  the  past  year. 
By  the  beginning  of  1966,  the  air  war  threat- 
ened to  spread  to  Cambodia,  and  then  would 
eng^ulf  the  whole  Indochlnese  Peninsula. 
GROUND  war 
The  air  war  over  North  Vietnam,  however, 
did  not  abate  sharp  deterioration  In  the  allied 
ground  efforts  In  South  Vietnam,  which  had 
been  worsening  since  the  fall  nf  the  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem  regime  In  November  1963.  The 
repercussions  of  the  coup  against  Dlem  badly 
damaged  the  Government's  administrative 
and  Intelligence  apparatuses.  Amid  Govern- 
ment Instability  In  Saigon  swirled  whirlwind 
changes  of  officials  at  every  level.  The  stra- 
tegic hamlet  program,  formulated  and  nur- 
tured by  the  Dlem  regime,  collapsed  as  the 
Vletcong  regained  one  Government  hamlet 
after  another,  leaving  behind  their  own 
guerrilla  bands  and  political  machinery. 

With  Eome  accuracy  the  situation  In  the 
countryside  could  be  measured  by  statistics. 
Before  the  fall  of  Dlem,  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment claimed  control  of  8.000  of  the  12,000 
hamlets  in  the  countryside.  By  the  end  of 
1965,  the  most  optimistic  estimate  put  the 
number  of  "pacified."  or  pro-government, 
hamlets  at  2,000. 

After  the  fall  of  Dlem,  military  command- 
ers quickly  began  to  change  their  "measle" 
maps.  Pink  contested  areas  became  red: 
and  white  "measle  pox" — which  once  had 
been  government  controlled — became  con- 
tested "pink."  By  the  middle  of  1966.  gov- 
ernment provincial  capitals  and  district 
headquarters  were  ringed  by  small  oases  of 
friendly  villages,  but  otherwise  were  Isolated 
by  Increasing  Red  pressure  In  the  country- 
side. Then,  In  JiUy  1964.  the  first  North 
Vietnamese  regular  troops  began  appearing. 
These  units,  later  to  be  designated  as  Peo- 
ple's Army  of  North  Vietnam  (PAVN).  solidi- 
fied the  growing  Red  strength. 

By  the  end  of  1965,  military  spokesmen 
said  nine  PAVN  regiments  had  Infiltrated 
from  North  Vietnam  (American,  Korean,  and 
Australian  ground  units  by  late  1966  num- 
bered 44  battalions — or  roughly  15  regi- 
ments.) 

On  March  8,  1966.  the  first  3,600  U.S.  ma- 
rines came  ashore  and  were  welcomed  by  a 
bevy  of  girls. 

The  American  and  allied  buildup  con- 
tinued throughout  the  year.  It  came  part 
of  the  3d  Marine  Division,  and  later  the 
whole  division,  a  brigade  of  the  lOlst  Air- 
borne Division,  elements  of  the  Ist  Marine 
Division,  the  Republic  of  Korea's  Tiger  Regi- 
ment and  Marine  Division,  an  Australian 
regiment,  and  finally  the  entire  VB.  1st 
Cavalry  AlrmobUe  Division,  with  its  more 
than  400  helicoprters  and  16,000  troops,  many 
of  them  airborne.  By  the  end  of  the  year, 
American  combat  military  personnel  num- 


bered 130.000.  The  outlook  for  1066;  the 
equivalent  of  at  least  1  division  a  month 
for  12  months,  or  nearly  200.000  more  troops. 

MARINES 

The  Ist  Marines  officially  were  to  provide 
"local,  cloee-ln  security"  for  the  Da  Nang 
alrbase,  but  soon  they  began  what  U.S. 
spokesmen  called  "offensive  patrolling  for 
defensive  purposes."  By  mid-July.  American 
troops  went  into  unequivocal  full  combat 
with  Communist  forces  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Korean  war — as  the  173d  Airborne 
Brigade  went  out  on  a  search-and-destroy 
operaUon  in  the  Red  stronghold  known  as 
D-Zone. 

With  the  new  employment  of  ground  and 
air  forces,  the  U.S.  role  went  through  grad- 
ual metamorphosis.  At  the  end  of  1066 
America  was  In  a  war  it  barely  realized  It 
had  entered.  The  cold  war  had  gone  hot  in 
the  jungles  of  the  Indochlnese  Peninsula. 

Beyond  the  Ideological  conflict,  the  war 
dramatized  and  tested  two  systems  of  power. 
One,  the  massive  physical  power  of  America; 
the  other,  the  power  of  the  CommunlsM  to 
manipulate  the  masses,  to  incite  uprisings 
labeled  by  the  Chinese  Communists  as  the 
"war  of  liberation."  Washington  and  Pel- 
plng  appeared  to  agree  It  was  the  "war  of 
the  future." 

The  essence  of  the  war  was  described  by 
a  20-year-old  American  private  who  saw  the 
buildup  in  Da  Nang: 

"J  can  t«ll  you  when  Uncle  Sam  moves  In, 
there's  no  goofing  around,"  he  said.  "There 
was  nothing  here.  Then  the  Marines  moved 
In  and  the  buildings  sUrted  going  up.  We 
got  word  an  F-lOO  squadron  was  moving  in 
here  and  we  had  4  days  to  fill  200,000  bags 
of  dirt  to  sandbag  mortar  defenses.  Even 
the  colonels  were  shoveling  dirt. 

"Now  you  can  look  down  this  runway  and 
for  2  miles  there  are  American  Jets  wing  tip 
to  wing  tip,"  he  said.     "That's  real  power." 

The  private,  who  had  sat  14  hours  a  day 
for  13  months  In  a  foxhole  at  the  edge  of 
the  Da  Nang  rimway.  turned  to  the  other 
side  of  the  war. 

intelligence 

"The  Vletcong  know  more  about  what's 
happening  on  this  alrbase  than  the  base 
commander  and  the  20.000  American  marinee 
around  It."  he  said.  "There  are  6,000  workers 
who  come  on  here  dally.  We  know  some 
of  them  are  Vletcong.  If  the  Vietnamese 
security  officer  keeps  them  off,  he  and  his 
family  will  be  killed. 

"The  Vletcong  can  come  on  this  base  right 
under  our  noses — we  don't  know  who's  who. 
We  saw  an  old  woman  carrying  a  bucket  of 
drain  oil  into  the  gate.  When  we  checked 
her.  there  was  only  an  inch  of  oil  and  the 
rest  of  the  bucket  was  a  false  bottom  filled 
with  plastic  explosive.  We  captured  one  of 
the  workers  drawing  diagrams  of  all  the 
defense  structures  on  the  base.  We  captured 
one  of  the  drivers  of  an  American  bus  taking 
down  the  tall  numbers  of  all  the  American 
aircraft  on  the  base,"  the  private  went  on. 

"Once  my  unit  was  given  6  hours  of  leave 
to  go  to  the  commissary.  When  we  returned, 
more  than  half  of  the  100  American  foxholes 
around  the  base  had  small  paper  bags  in 
them.  Each  bag  had  a  poisonous  kralt  snake 
In  It.  Some  worker  had  Just  walked  around 
and  dropped  a  snake  In  each  foxhole." 

This  conflict  of  the  two  systems  of  power — 
the  old  woman  with  a  bucket  of  explosive 
and  the  double-the-speed-of  sound  Phantom 
Jets — was  the  essence  of  America's  Inscru- 
table war,  which  one  Western  diplomat  de- 
scribed as  "the  unholy  trinity  of  terrorism, 
subversion,  and  guerrilla  warfare." 

America's  Inscrutable  war  in  Vietnam  had 
brush -fired  Into  another  ares  of  the  volatile, 
underdeveloped,  uncommitted  third  world. 
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[From  tbe  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Jan.  17. 

19M] 

VirrwAic:   PA»r  amb  Paoeprcr — South  Virra 

iDnmrr  OI's  With  Colonialism 

(By  Beverly  Deepe) 

Baioom. — Tix*  buildup  of  American  combat 
troop*  In  Vietnam  during  1005  produced  a 
▼Ulble  buildup  In  antl-AmerlcanUm  among 
the  VletDAineM  population. 

A  significant  date  between  the  February  7 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  March  8 
arrlTAl  of  tbe  first  American  combat  units 
w«a  the  February  30  mutiny  against  Com- 
mander-in-Chief Oen.  Nguyen  Khanh  by  hU 
generals.  The  net  effect  of  General  Khanh's 
overthivw  was  to  fragment  the  antl-Com- 
munlst  power  In  Saigon,  while  the  Vietcong 
had  selxed  partial  control  of  the  country  at 
the  Tillage  level. 

As  conunander  In  chief,  a  more  Important 
po«t  In  wartime  than  that  of  Prime  Minister. 
Oenaraa  Khanh  had  dominated  the  antl- 
Communlst  scene — and  had  been  acclaimed 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
as  Amarlca's  strongman  for  Vietnam.  But 
by  late  lOM.  General  Khanh  grew  bitter  to- 
ward VS.  Ambassador  Maxwell  D.  Taylor. 
who  demanded  political  itability.  while  Oen- 
Bral  Khanh  was  aspiring  to  the  presidency. 

FALOB  coxjr 

Twelve  days  after  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  a  false  coup  was  led  by  Col.  Pham 
Ngoc  Thao.  who  was  openly  aclcnowledged  to 
IM  asMClated  with  tbe  CJS.  Central  Intelli- 
|«nce  Agency.  The  next  day  the  generals 
rorced  Oenaral  Khanh  out  of  the  country. 
rhe  600X>00-inan  Vietnameae  armed  forces 
irere  turned  over  to  a  weak  cotimiander  in 
shlef.  Finally,  the  poet  was  abolished,  leav- 
ing the  armed  forces  virtually  leaderless. 

Prime  Minister  Phan  Huy  Quat  ran  Into 
O'ouble.  After  3  months  in  office  he  called 
Tor  support  from  the  Vietnamese  generals. 
irho  procaptly  toesed  him  out  of  office.  A 
71etaameee  military  junta  again  took  on  the 
ot>  of  governing  the  country  while  attempt- 
ng  to  defeat  an  enemy. 

Amid  Instability  on  the  anti-Communist 
tide,  the  Reds  could  exploit  the  first  Ameri- 
san  combat  units — who  arrived  without  solid 
political,  economic,  or  social  battle  plans, 
rhe  Instincts  of  the  Vietnamese,  traditionally 
unopboblc,  were  to  Identify  the  American 
troops  with  the  former  French  colonial  mas- 
ters. Better  political  and  economic  prepara- 
tion of  the  American  troops  would  have  eased 
the  situation  considerably. 

It  was  widely  known  in  Saigon  that  the 
vietnameae — Including  Prime  Minister  Phan 
Buy  Quat — learned  of  the  date  of  the  ar- 
Ival  of  the  first  madnes  in  March  from  for- 
eign press  announcements  made  in  Saigon 
tnd  Washington.  The  Vietnamese  feared 
;hey  might  win  the  war  but  lose  their  coun- 
try. Outbursts  from  officers,  students,  and 
utellectuals  charged  that  "the  Americans 
irere  ninnlng  the  whole  show." 

THS    DOLLAK 

No  sooner  did  the  American  troops  land 
n  tbe  northern  provinces  than  the  medium 
It  exchange  became  the  U.S.  dollar  rather 
Jum  the  plaster.  With  no  restrictions  on  the 
unount  of  available  dollars,  an  American 
irlvate  had  purchasing  power  once  held  only 
>y  Vietnameae  generals.  Cokes,  beers,  and 
raah  bulns  were  p\irchased  in  villages  with 
ilckala,  dimes,  and  quarters.  In  at  least 
me  Inttance,  a  Vietnamese  village  chief, 
Micked  up  by  hla  popiilar  force  platoons,  at- 
»mpt«d  to  invade  the  village  of  another 
ihlef  and  to  aelae  the  villagers'  American 
tollara  at  an  unfair  rate  of  exchange.  Six 
Qontbs  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  Ameii- 
<  AH  unite,  American  offldals  abolished  the  use 
if  doUan  In  Vietnam.  Replacing  them  was 
ollltary  aerlp,  which  now  has  beoome  an- 
other "floating  currency." 

The  American  troops  quickly  became  the 
>redominant  poaseaaora  of  one  of  the  scarcest 


Items  In  Vietnam.  Women.  Few  Viet- 
namese appreciated  the  loss  of  their  women — 
or  the  fact  that  illiterate  females  could  earn 
10  times  a  man's  pay.  Oradually,  In  any  clt; 
or  Tillage  bordering  American  units,  drug- 
stores, villas,  and  furniture  stores  quickly 
gave  way  to  bars  and  brothels 

WAGES 

The  buildup  of  American  forces  also 
brought  demands  for  more  housing,  runways, 
offices,  and  other  facilities.  Wages  for  skilled 
labor,  and  cost  of  building  materials  and 
transportation  brought  inflation,  "The  Viet- 
namese economy  Is  In  borrl&c  shape.  This 
could  ruin  the  whole  campaign  against  the 
Vietcong."  one  Western  diplomat  said  re- 
cently. 

The  Vietcong  sabotage  of  roads  had  also 
produced  inflation  on  items  such  as  rice, 
charcoal,  and  flsh  sauce.  The  American  eco- 
nomic mission  reacted  by  importing  con- 
sumer goods  to  sop  up  the  excess  purchasing 
power — and  flnanced  the  emergency  import 
of  350,000  tons  of  rice.  While  the  Saigon 
price  of  rice  dropped,  in  the  provinces  rich 
merchants  continued  to  charge  what  the  traf- 
flc  would  bear. 

The  Vietnamese  hurt  most  by  the  Inflation 
were  not  the  Communists,  but  the  govern- 
ment's own  officials  and  troops,  paid  mostly 
on  fixed  salaries. 

In  the  city  of  Da  Nang.  an  average  of  three 
or  four  flstfights  a  week  break  out  between 
GI's  and  teenage  Vietnamese  gangs,  popu- 
larly known  as  "cowboys."  One  American 
serviceman  was  beaten  up  and  lay  in  a  back 
alley  for  2  days.  Though  Vietnamese  shop- 
keepers saw  the  body,  they  did  not  report 
It  to  police.  The  American  military  police 
finally  located  It. 

By  the  beginning  of  1966.  It  became  ap- 
p«u-eDt  that  the  Buddhist  bonzes,  as  well  as 
the  Vietcong,  could  easily  exploit  Viet- 
namese nationalism   and  anti-Americanism, 

One  Incident  used  by  the  Buddhists  oc- 
curred when  the  American  marines  ftred  two 
tank  rifle  rounds  into  a  pagoda  from  which 
they  claimed  a  sniper  wae  flrlng  at  them. 
The  word  immediately  spread  among  Viet- 
namese peasants  that  the  marines  had 
maliciously  flred  into  the  pagoda.  The  ma- 
rines also  were  accused  of  having  deliber- 
ately broken  a  Buddhist  statue  and  strewn 
human  excrement  around  the  pagoda. 

The  Buddhists,  widely  considered  to  in- 
clude neutralists  and  pro-Communists,  pre- 
viously had  successfully  toppled  two  admin- 
istrations In  Vietnam:  President  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem  in  November  1963.  and  General  Khanh 
In  August  1964 

"If  the  Buddhist  priests  do  turn  antl- 
Amerlcan,  the  war  will  change  Into  a  new 
dimension  which  we  can't  even  yet  Imagine," 
one  source  said,  looking  forward  to  1966, 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  rural  Viet- 
nam was  half  conquered  by  the  Vietcong, 
and  the  urban  portion  was  In  a  state  of  .seml- 
Insvirrectlon.  As  more  American  troops  ar- 
rived, resulting  antl-Amerlcanism  vastly 
complicated  the  prospects  for  economic  and 
political  stability. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Jan.  18. 
19661 

Vietnam:  Past  and  Prospect — StravxasiON 
IN  THE  Mekong  Delta 

Sa  Dec.  South  Vietnam, — Officially,  the 
Mekong  Delta  south  of  Saigon — where  no 
American  combat  units  have  yet  been  based — 
is  one  of  the  spots  where  the  Vietnamese 
Government  is  progressing  well.  The  simple 
tranquillity  of  fishing  boats  passing  through 
canals,  the  hectic  automobile  traffic  on  the 
roads,  the  unbroken  routine  of  peasant  life 
would  seem  to  confirm  the  official  version. 

But  those  who  live  in  the  villages  say  the 
Vietcong  have  seized  virtual  control  of  this 
rich  rice  bowl. 

The  process  Is  not  one  of  violent  battles. 
but  the  Invisible  strangulation  and  Isolation 


of  government  authority.  It  Is  a  process  of 
subversion  which  might  be  called  termite 
warfare.  Government  authority  has  been 
squeezed  Into  small  rings  of  villages  around 
provincial  and  district  capitals,  and  Into  Iso- 
lated outposts  along  the  main  roads  and 
canals. 

At  Sa  Dec  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Viet- 
namese 9th  Infantry  Division.  Six  miles 
away  Is  the  village  complex  of  Nha  Man. 
Two  of  its  three  villages  are  already  con- 
trolled by  the  Communists.  The  third  vil- 
lage, Tan  Nhuan  Dong,  Is  protected  by  one 
company  of  about  100  paramilitary  troops. 
An  additional  platoon  is  assigned  to  each  of 
two  smaller  outposts — Ba  Thlen,  1  mile  away. 
and  Nga  Ba,  2  miles  off. 

ENCIKCLED 

The  company  at  Tan  Nhuan  Dong  lives  in 
an  old  French  fort.  Its  Job  is  to  protect  the 
village  and  a  bridge  which  stretches  across 
a  river  fianked  by  several  operating  rice 
mills  and  brick  factories. 

The  two  outposts  are  encircled  by  Vietcong 
guerrillas.  Last  month  they  were  totally 
Isolated  from  the  local  population.  To  bring 
In  supplies  and  support  for  these  two  posts, 
the  government  has  to  use  10  armored  boats. 
On  every  voyage  the  boats  and  their  comple- 
ment of  troops  draw  Communist  sniper  fire. 

The  platoons  In  each  of  the  two  small 
posts  theoretically  send  out  small,  regular 
patrols  to  gather  Intelligence.  They  are 
called  the  "ears  and  eyes  of  tbe  regular 
forces."  But  recently,  a  local  villager  de- 
scribed them  as  "blind  men  in  a  ]all."  For 
It  Is  rare  that  a  member  of  either  platoon 
dares  leave  his  compound,  even  to  fetch  water 
from  the  river  30  yards  away. 

Last  week,  one  defender  crossed  the  out- 
post's barbed  wire  fence  for  water.  He  was 
wounded  by  a  sniper  and  fell  on  the  river 
bank.  No  one  dared  rescue  him.  He  died 
and  his  body  was  left  on  the  same  spot  for 
three  days.  The  commander  asked  head- 
quarters for  reinforcements,  to  pick  up  the 
body  20  yards  away  from  his  post.  The 
request  was  refused. 

The  platoon  was  ordered  to  bury  the 
corpse  Inside  the  poet,  but  again  the  men  re- 
fused to  pick  up  the  body.  On  repeated 
orders,  they  eventually  brought  In  the 
corpse,  but  the  outpoet  had  no  shovels,  so 
they  used  knives  to  dig  the  grave.  They 
had  no  Ivmaber  or  nails,  so  they  ripped  wood 
from  the  walls  of  their  outpost  to  make  the 
coffin. 

After  the  grotesque  burial,  morale  was  so 
low  the  company  commander  decided  to 
transfer  the  platoon.  The  100-man  com- 
pany ordered  to  relieve  them  refused  to 
obey  their  transfer  order  and  most  of  them 
defected  to  the  Gonununlsts  rather  than 
man  the  Nga  Ba  outpoet.  Moet  returned 
after  the  province  district  chiefs  were  forced 
to  visit  the  company  of  deserters,  but  the 
order  to  man  the  outpost  was  rescinded. 

ISOLATION 

The  Influence  of  the  Communists  goes, 
however,  far  beyond  the  terror  built  with 
sniper's  bullets. 

Last  month,  the  Vietcong  ordered  peasants 
and  businessmen  working  or  living  within 
a  half  mile  of  the  Nga  Ba  outpost  to  move 
away.  The  word  went  out:  No  one  was  al- 
lowed to  move  inside  the  half  mile  limit. 
Rather  than  sail  on  the  river  20  yards  from 
the  outposts,  villagers'  sampans  were  as- 
signed to  small  canals. 

One  rice  miller  moved  his  mill  brick-by- 
brlck.  machine-by-machlne,  to  a  new  spot 
nearer  government  authority.  One  villager's 
reaction:  "The  Vietcong  were  very  nice  to 
give  him  the  permission  to  move  his  rice 
mill.  Otherwise,  he  would  have  starved  to 
death.  No  one  would  have  brought  rice  to 
him  to  be  polished  within  the  half  mile 
radius  of  the  post." 

In  monthly  propaganda  meetings  with  the 
villagers.  Vietcong  p>olltlcal  agents  claim  "the 
Americans  are  waging  an  all-out  war  against 
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the  Vietnamese  people.  The  people  have  to 
make  a  clear-cut  choice  between  their  friends 
and  their  enemies.  Those  who  want  to  fight 
with  the  Americans  can  go  to  the  govern- 
ment-controlled area.  Those  who  want  to 
fight  against  the  Americans  can  stay  with  us. 
There  is  no  third  choice." 

In  Sa  Dec.  refugee  villagers  prefer  to  live 
in  their  sampans  moored  along  the  river- 
front. They  have  refused  to  live  in  refugee 
housing  provided  by  the  government. 

Many  of  the  wealthier  landowners  already 
have  been  forced  to  flee  to  government- 
controlled  zones,  producing  the  effect  of  an 
economic  purge  of  the  area  by  the  Commu- 
nists. Their  abandoned  lands,  especially 
fruit  groves  along  the  canals,  have  been 
boobytrapped  and  mined  by  Red  guerrillas. 
TTie  Vietcong  have  warned  landowners  that 
their  lands  wlU  be  confiscated  if  they  allow 
their  sons  to  become  government  soldiers. 

The  Vietcong  forbid  landowners  to  hire 
local  labor,  and  terrorize  pwtentlal  workers — 
drying  up  the  labor  force  from  both  ends. 
Once-wealthy  landed  proprietors  must  plant 
and  harvest  their  own  rice — backbreaking 
work. 

visits  halted 

within  the  last  month,  the  Vietcong  have 
withdrawn  permission  to  local  residents  to 
visit  friends  or  relatives  In  government- 
controlled  areas.  Even  the  father  of  one  of 
the  senior  generals  at  the  Vietnamese  Army 
headquarters  In  Saigon — who  previously  had 
been  allowed  by  the  Vietcong  to  visit  his 
son — now  is  forbidden  to  leave  the  Vietcong 
area. 

But  the  Vietcong  efforts  are  not  all  Just 
erosive.  They  have  established  efficient — 
though  unofficial  and  terroristic — taxation. 
Often  using  children  as  collectors,  they  force 
millers,  small  factory  owners  and  business- 
men to  pay  regular  levies. 

Peasants  must  turn  over  to  the  Reds  40 
percent  of  the  rice  they  grow  above  their  own 
family's  consumption.  Any  flsh  or  grain 
grown  In  the  Red -controlled  area  which  Is 
sent  into  government  territory  is  taxed  bj 
the  Vietcong — as  if  they  maintained  a  na- 
tional border. 

So  under  the  noses  of  government  officials 
and  a  major  army  force,  the  Communists 
have  established  their  own  government  In 
the  Mekong  Delta.  It  has  almost  eroded 
away  the  authority  of  the  antl-Communlst 
Saigon  regime,  and.  perhaps  more  signifi- 
cantly, has  taken  major  steps  toward  replac- 
ing It  with  an  authority  of  their  own. 


[From  the  New  York  Herald   Tribune. 
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Vietnam:      Past      and      F>besent — Marines' 

Great  ErroRT:   Securing  Da  Nang 

(By  Beverly  Deepe) 

Da  Nang,  South  Vietnam. — Last  fall,  the 
battle  cry  of  the  U.S.  Marines  here  was: 
"We'll  be  in  Hoi  An  by  New  Year's  Day 
1966,"  Today,  they  estimate  it  will  be  New 
Year's  1968. 

Hoi  An  is  a  provincial  capital,  only  15 
miles  south  of  the  strategic  alrbase  of  Da 
Nang.  The  change  in  the  marines'  mood 
Illustrates  the  changing  role  of  American 
troops  In  Vietnam — and  some  of  their  prob- 
lems. 

"We  could  easily  have  fought  our  way  to 
Hoi  An,"  one  marine  said  recently.  "But 
then,  we  would  have  had  to  fight  our  way 
back.  The  essential  problem  of  this  war  it 
not  moving  your  front  lines  forward.  It  Is 
keeping  your  rear  covered." 

The  key  to  the  problem  Ues  In  getting  and 
keeping  the  support  of  the  rural  population. 
Without  It,  most  authorities  believe  the  war 
could  go  on  for  years. 

So  It  was  decided  to  halt  the  marines'  ad- 
vance until  the  Vietnamese  could  win  over 
the  local  population.  The  decision  brought 
dissent  from  within  Marine  Corps  ranks  and 


sneers  from  Army  colonels,  who  claimed 
"the  marines  are  afraid  to  go  out  and  find 
the  Vietcong."  But  gradually,  the  marine 
effort  outside  of  Da  Nang,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Marine  Cmdr.  MaJ.  Oen.  Lewis  Walt, 
began  to  dovetail  with  the  work  of  the  Viet- 
namese Government. 

THnu)  dimension 

"In  a  conventional  war,  progress  Is  meas- 
ured by  an  advancing  front  line,"  one  official 
explained.  "But  in  this  war  our  outlying 
positions  are  constant.  Progress  must  be 
measured  in  the  third  dimension.  We  must 
go  down  Into  the  population  to  dig  out  the 
Vietcong  infrastructure  and  then  rebuild 
the  local  anti -Communist  government." 

The  result  of  this  coordinated  effort  was 
the  Five  Mountain  Villages  Campaign,  less 
than  10  miles  southwest  of  Da  Nang  and  15 
miles  from  Hoi  An.  It  Is  tbe  principal  cur- 
rent pacification  program  and  a  pilot  case 
for  the  future. 

"If  this  plan  doesn't  succeed  here.  It's  not 
going  to  succeed  anywhere  else  in  the  coun- 
try," an  official  said.  "Well  really  be  In  seri- 
ous trouble  then." 

The  project  already  has  run  Into  some 
serious  trouble. 

The  five  villages  of  the  campyalgn  are  sub- 
divided Into  19  hamlets,  covering  a  20- 
square-kilometer  area.  In  the  complex  dwell 
42,000  people,  of  whom  about  7  percent  are 
believed  to  be  related  to  Vietcong.  Snuggled 
among  lush  rice  paddles,  the  villages  are 
surrounded  by  the  five  peaks  of  mountains 
containing  gray  and  salmon-colored  marble. 
"These  marble  mountains  would  make  a 
great  tourist  attraction,  but  you'd  be  killed 
going  out  there,"  one  marine  said. 

The  pacification  campaign  has  three  com- 
ponents: U.S.  marines  are  assigned  to  secure 
the  outer  limits  of  the  area,  patrolling  to 
prevent  the  invasion  by  Communist  units; 
Vietnamese  paramilitary  troops  maintain  se- 
curity In  the  villages;  Vietnamese  civilian 
teams  distribute  goods,  wage  psychological 
warfare,  take  censuses,  and  attempt  to  undo 
the  Vletcong's  existing  f>olltical  devices  and 
to  bring  the  villagers  to  the  Government's 
Bide. 

"The  role  of  the  U.S.  Marines  Is  like  an 
egg,"  an  official  said.  "Our  front  lines,  on 
the  rim  of  the  area,  are  the  shell — but  like 
a  shell,  the  lines  can  be  broken.  The  vital 
Installation — the  Da  Nang  alrbase — Is  the 
yolk,  and  we  also  defend  that.  The  white  Is 
the  countryside,  which  we  are  trying  to  paci- 
fy and  solidify." 

On  October  18,  the  Vietnamese  forces  be- 
gan their  effort,  using  one  headquarters  com- 
pany and  four  understrength  line  companies 
of  the  59th  Regional  Forces  Battalion.  A 
civilian  cadre  of  327  persons  was  moved  in 
from  provincial  headquarters.  The  Vietnam- 
ese commander  put  them  through  a  2-week 
retraining  course.  They  were  Joined  by  five 
Vietnamese  People's  Action  Teams  ( PATs ) , 
of  10  persons  each,  who  were  responsible  for 
census  taking  and  other  activities. 

To  each  village,  the  Vietnamese  command- 
er sent  one  Regional  Forces  company  and 
one  People's  Action  Team.  In  each  of  the 
19  hamlets,  he  put  a  civilian  cadre  team. 

"During  the  third  week  of  the  campaign,  a 
50-man  Vietcong  platoon  broke  through  the 
marine  blocking  position.  They  were  in  our 
area  shooting  things  up.  They  hit  us  hard," 
an  official  related. 

"Five  Regional  Force  troopers  and  several 
cadremen  were  killed.  Each  of  our  armed 
companies  was  understrength,  so  we  had  15- 
man  platoons  where  we  should  have  bad  35 
men.  Fighting  against  50  Vietcong,  of 
course,  we  lose  against  those  odds. 

"Until  then  we  were  Just  beginning  to  get 
the  confidence  of  the  people — but  after  that, 
the  p)eople  clammed  up  and  wouldn't  tell  us 
anything.  And  It  also  hurt  the  morale  of  our 
cadre.  One  whole  11 -man  team  took  off — but 
the  district  chief  talked  them  into  coming 
back,"  the  offlclal  went  on. 


"Then,  four  nights  later,  the  same  Viet- 
cong platoon  hit  us  again.  They  slipped  In 
between  two  marine  patrols,  attacked  the 
regional  force  headquarters  unit  of  17  men, 
killed  several  civilian  cadre  and  kidnaped  2 
women  working  with  a  drama  unit.  We 
havent  seen  the  women  since.  One  of  the 
American  marines  saw  action  from  50  yards 
away — but  he  couldn't  oi>en  up  with  his 
machlnegun — he  would  have  killed  more 
frtendlles  than  enemies. 

"Of  course,  the  marines  can't  stop  all 
small-unit  Infiltration.  It  would  take 
marines  shoulder-to-shoulder  to  do  that. 
And  once  you  had  that,  the  Vietcong  would 
mortar  them  from  across  the  river,  which 
they've  already  started  doing,"  he  said. 

Since  the  late  November  action,  the  Viet- 
namese and  the  marines  have  slightly  rein- 
forced the  area.  Now  the  marines  are  not 
only  holding  the  outer  perimeter  by  exten- 
sive patrolling,  they  also  are  responsible  for 
the  securing  of  tbe  civilian  cadre  in  11  of 
the  19  hamlets.  Vietnamese  troops  defend 
tbe  remaining  eight. 

TBT    AGAIN 

By  mid-December,  "we  started  pacifying 
again  and  things  were  mo^-lng  slow,  but 
good,"  the  offlclal  said.  "The  people  began 
giving  us  good  Intelligence  and  were  turning 
in  some  Vietcong.  For  the  first  time,  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  families  from  Da  Nang 
would  come  to  the  villages  to  visit  their  rela- 
tives. More  than  100  families  moved  back 
into  the  area — but  none  of  the  people  were 
of  draft  age.'" 

On  one  night  in  late  December,  however, 
the  Vietcong  launched  four  harassing  at- 
tacks. They  hit  the  central  command  p>oet 
with  mortars  and  struck  another  People's 
Action  Team,   killing  several. 

Gradually,  the  cadre  force  fell  frcMn  331 
to  304.  Besides  attrition,  there  were  sub- 
stantial problems  with  the  cadre  because  of 
Inadequate  training  and  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  natives  of  the  villages  In  which 
they  were  working. 

The  PATs — equipped,  paid,  and  trained 
for  political  activity  and  intelligence  work 
by  an  arm  of  the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence 
Agency — had  their  own  troubles.  They  were 
better  armed  than  the  Vietnamese  troops, 
and  the  local  commander  wanted  to  use  them 
for  military  security.  They  refused.  One 
team  defected  and  another  had  to  be  trans- 
ferred because  of  local  confiicts, 

'"The  biggest  headache  Is  that  we  can't 
move  our  Vietnamese  troops  and  cadre  out 
of  this  20-8quare-kilometer  collection  of 
hamlets  until  we  have  villagers  here  who 
can  defend  the  area,"  the  official  said. 
"There's  not  one  young  man  here  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  38  whom  we  can  recruit. 
We've  lost  the  middle  generation,  and  no  one 
has  begun  to  fljid  an  answer  to  that  prob- 
lem.'" 

Before  the  marines  reach  Hoi  An — with 
their  backs  protected — 80  square  kilometers 
of  land  must  be  pacified.  At  that,  the  ma- 
rine estimate  of  New  Year's  Day.  1968,  Is  not 
far  away. 


BASIN,  WYO.,  POSTMASTER  RE- 
CEIVES CITATION  OF  MERIT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  It  was 
my  most  welcome  privilege  this  morn- 
ing to  be  present  in  the  oflace  of  the 
Postmaster  General  when  an  old  friend, 
the  postmaster  at  Basin,  Wyo..  received 
a  citation  of  merit  for  beautification  of 
the  post  office  building  and  grounds. 

Postmaster  R.  J.  O'Neill,  in  coopera- 
tion with  J.  E.  Johnstone  of  the  Denver 
regional  post  office,  carried  out  a  pro- 
gram which  included  planting  of  flowers 
and  shrubbery,  and  had  the  cooperation 
of  a  number  of  the  good  people  of  Basin. 
Local  organization  assisted  tn  this  most 
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grorthwhlle  project  by  furnishing  flowers 
find  ibrubbery. 

Mr.  CyNelll  and  13  other  postmasters 
met  In  the  reception  room  of  the  Post- 
saater  Oeneral's  ofQoe  at  II  this  morn- 
ing to  reoelve  the  citations.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  felicitate  lir.  O'Neill  and 
the  other  postmasters,  as  well  as  other 
employees  of  the  postal  department  and 
sitlzens  of  this  Nation  who  are  making 
the  national  beautlficatlon  program  a 
ilgnlfleant  success. 
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THE  NONPROLIPERATION  OP 
NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  need 
iwlft  action  toward  a  nuclear  nonprollf- 
eratlon  treaty  for  the  simple  reason  that 
we  are  running  out  of  time.  There  is  no 
other  Issue  before  the  Senate  this  year — 
Including  even  the  war  In  Vietnam — 
ivhlch  Is  of  greater  basic  importance  to 
the  world  and  the  nations. 

The  desperate  Importance  of  this  ques- 
tion has  been  seen,  and  stated,  for  many 
^ears  by  noted  scholars  and  political 
Leaders.  It  was  recognized  by  President 
John  P.  Kennedy,  who  told  a  press  con- 
ference on  March  21,  1963,  that  15  or  20 
countries  might  have  nuclear  weapons  by 
1975  and  that  he  was  haunted  by  this 
problem.  A  year  and  a  half  later.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  told 
an  Interviewer  that  In  10  to  20  years  tens 
of  nations  would  be  capable  of  having 
nuclear  weapons,  and  that  the  danger  to 
the  worid  Increases  geometrically  with 
the  Increase  in  the  number  of  nations 
possessing  those  warheads. 

Secretary  McNamara  explained  that 
American  nuclear  warheads  then  cost 
ansrwhere  from  roughly  half  a  million 
dollars  on  up.  perhaps  to  a  million  dol- 
ars.    But  In  the  years  ahead  he  warned: 

BecaUM  of  Mlvancaa  In  nucleu'  technology. 
th«  coat  of  nuclMtr  weapons  will  fall  dramati- 
c*lly— 

McNamara  added — 

and  tM  Uie  technology  becomes  almpUer.  we 
can  expect  more  and  more  nations  to  acqiUre 
capability  for  both  developing  and  producing 
■ucb  weapon*. 

A  year  later  President  Johnson 
solemnly  warned  the  world  that  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  was 
the  "gravest  of  all  unresolved  human 
Issues"  and  he  stated: 

The  p«ac«  of  the  world  requlrea  &rm  limits 
upon  th*  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

And  as  all  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
well  aware,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
New  York  presented  two  brilliant  analy- 
ses of  these  problems  in  June  and  Octo- 
ber of  last  year. 

Now  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  tech- 
nleally  trained  or  knowledgeable  in  mat- 
ters of  producing  nuclear  weapons,  and 
I  do  not  know  how  fast  this  anticipated 
reduction  In  the  cost  and  time  required 
to  produce  nuclear  weapons  has  taken 
place,  or  what  the  current  figures  are 
But  I  did  notice  In  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  dated  October  7,  19«5,  from 
Londea  a  statement  that  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  British  Atonic  Energy  Au- 
thority indirectly  revealed  that  Britain 
hat  baan  working  on  research  "which 


could  lead  to  production  of  cut-price 
atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs." 

And  I  am  aware  that  for  many  years 
scientists  in  a  number  of  countries  have 
been  working  on  top-secret  efforts  to 
make  the  centrifuge  method  of  uranium 
separation  not  only  workable,  but  work- 
able at  a  cost  much  reduced  from  the 
gaseous  diffusion  process  used  by  the 
present  nuclear  powers. 

Consequently,  I  have  absolutely  no 
reason  to  doubt,  and  have  every  reason 
to  agree  with,  the  startling  statement 
made  last  June  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York: 

within  a  very  few  years,  an  investment  of 
a  few  mliUoD  dollars — well  within  the 
capacity  even  of  private  organizations — wUl 
produce  nuclear  weapons.  Once  such  a 
capability  Is  In  being,  weapons  wUl  prob- 
ably be  produced  for  costs  In  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  each.  Similarly, 
deUvery  systems  are  far  cheaper  than  they 
once  were. 

One  of  the  wonderful  things  about 
scientific  technology  is  that  it  rapidly  dis- 
covers cheaper  production  methods  for 
even  the  most  expensive  items.  Unhap- 
pily, this  remaritable  ability  extends  to 
nuclear  weapons  as  well  as  tractors  and 
gumdrops. 

It  is  not  too  difficult  to  foresee  the  day 
when  atomic  bomb  production  will  be 
within  the  ability  of  any  nation  that  now 
possesses  even  the  know-how  to  efB- 
clently  manufacture  popguns. 

In  fact,  if  a  nuclear  entrepreneur  could 
And  a  permissive  host  country,  it  is  even 
conceivable  that  he  could  open  an  inter- 
national fireworks  stand  that  would  sell 
to  all  comers. 

We  already  have  five  nervous  fellows 
holding  shotguns  on  each  other  and  a 
new  influx  of  gunmen  will  do  nothing  to 
soothe  that  jittery  feeling  and  calm  the 
stomach. 

Th\s  Is  not  a  problem  for  some  future 
administration  to  deal  with.  It  is  not 
a  problem  for  some  future  Senate  to  take 
seriously  while  today  we  satisfy  ourselves 
with  making  brief  speeches.  This  is  a 
problem  for  this  year,  this  month,  this 
week,  this  very  day. 

The  actual  work  being  conducted  on 
nuclear  weapons  development  Is  nat- 
urally a  closely  guarded  secret  in  this, 
as  In  other  countries,  but  we  do  have 
some  disturbing  clues. 

In  the  case  of  Israel,  we  know  that 
there  has  been  grave  concern  in  that  be- 
leaguered country  about  the  work  for 
several  years  on  rockets  by  Egypt,  as- 
sisted by  some  West  CJerman  engineers. 
And  we  know  that  Israel  has  been  push- 
ing for  a  good  many  years  research  and 
development  on  her  own  atomic  reactors, 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  assistance 
from  Prance. 

And  as  long  ago  as  July  5,  1962,  there 
was  an  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
reporting  from  Jerusalem  that  Israeli  in- 
tellectuals were  protesting  the  building 
of  atomic  weapons  by  their  cotmtry. 
Perhaps  Israel  had  not  then  In  fact 
launched  an  actual  atomic  weapons  pro- 
gram. But  the  fact  remains  that  this 
is  a  country  with  a  well-advanced  reac- 
tor program,  a  country  that  is  rich  in 
technical  personnel,  a  country  deter- 
mined to  fight  for  its  survival  in  a  hostile 
envlrorunent — a  country.  In  short,  which 


might  be  pressed  to  develop  its  own  nu- 
clear weapons  before  much  longer,  If  the 
present  world  ruiclear  anarchy  continues. 

In  the  case  of  India,  we  have  had  re- 
peated public  assurances  first  from 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  and  then  from 
Prime  Minister  Shastri  that  India  was 
not  embarking  on  a  nuclear  weapons 
program.  But  such  expressions  of  Intent 
should  not  lull  away  our  concern. 

This  is  highly  unlikely  to  remain  In- 
dia's policy  indefinitely.  During  the 
September  fighting  with  Pakistan,  a 
large  group  of  Parliament  members  pe- 
titioned the  Government  to  begin  atomic 
bomb  production.  Should  confiict  with 
her  neighbors  reerupt,  such  pressures 
might  become  Irresistible. 

And  if  India  takes  this  fateful  step, 
how  great  will  be  the  pressures  for  Paki- 
stan to  draw  scarce  resources  from  its 
own  urgent  economic  development  ef- 
forts In  order  to  follow  suit. 

And,  of  course,  so,  too,  will  Nasser's 
Egypt  Inevitably  follow  the  same  path  if 
Israel  does  develop  atomic  weapons. 

Within  a  few  years  more,  with  the 
price  and  difHculty  of  building  these  hor- 
ror weapons  reduced,  we  may  expect  such 
countries  as  Sweden,  Italy,  and  Canada 
to  follow.  And,  by  this  time,  West  Ger- 
many may  have  decided  to  break  her 
1954  treaty  commitments  in  order  to 
start  on  the  road  to  becoming  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  burgeoning  nuclear 
powers,  while  Japan  wlU  doubtless  have 
redrafted  her  constitutional  inhibitions 
and  also  taken  the  plunge. 

Other  countries  listed  by  AEC  Chair- 
man Glenn  Seaborg  last  summer  as  be- 
ing caimble  of  building  their  own  bombs 
before  too  much  longer  included  Switzer- 
land, Brazil.  Spain,  and  Yugoslavia. 

Fortunately,  if  the  need  for  construc- 
tive action  to  deal  with  this  dread  pos- 
sibility is  great,  so  too  is  the  opportunity 
now  a  great  one. 

For  many  months,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  at  an 
imi>asse  that,  basically.  Involved  West 
Germany's  participation  In  a  European 
nuclear  defense. 

I  think  Russia's  nervousness  about 
Germany  is  understandable  to  any  stu- 
dent of  modem  history.  Our  problem  is 
to  give  Germany  the  feeling  of  being  a 
full-fledged  member  of  the  European  de- 
fense team  while,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
viding Russia  with  positive  assurances 
that  West  Germany  will  never  be  able 
to  launch  a  nuclear  attack  on  her  own. 

Hopefully,  the  United  States  will  now 
be  able  to  present  new  proposals  to  the 
Disarmament  Conference  which  will  ac- 
complish both  ends. 

The  preparation  and  negotiation  of 
such  a  treaty  should  be  a  top  priority 
item  for  the  leadership  of  this  country, 
and  of  all  other  coim tries  as  well.  In 
addition,  I  would  hope  we  would  explore 
the  idea  of  developing  treaties  establish- 
ing nuclear-free  zones  In  Latin  America, 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  East. 

But  we  must  not  delude  ourselves  Into 
thinking  that  such  treaties  wlU  be  easy 
to  obtain,  once  agreement  Is  reached  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  Not  should  we  Imagine  that  sucb 
treaties  will  completely  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  proliferation. 
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We  have  In  fact  been  given  ample 
warnings  that  to  many  of  the  nonnuclear 
countries  such  treaties  appear  to  be  de- 
signed by  the  present  nuclear  club  to 
maintain  its  monopoly:  denying  en- 
trance to  any  other  countries,  while  re- 
fusing to  make  comparable  sacrifices 
themselves. 

Mr.  William  C.  Foster,  head  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
underlined  this  point  in  his  noteworthy 
article  in  Foreign  Affairs  last  July.  Mr. 
Foster  wrote : 

Unless  the  nonnuclear  powers  are  per- 
suaded that  their  interests  are  best  served  by 
not  acquiring  nuclear  weapons  they  will  ulti- 
mately acquire  them.  A  necessary,  though 
perhaps  not  sufficient,  condition  for  so  per- 
suading them  is  to  offer  clear  evidence  that 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  are 
prepared  to  exercise  leadership  in  the  world 
on  a  basis  of  strength  other  than  that  inher- 
ent in  their  nuclear  capabilities.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  agreements  to  freeze  produc- 
tion and  to  start  reductions  In  fissionable 
materials  and  in  nuclear  delivery  systems 
are  so  important. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  20  years 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
made  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons 
the  basic  currency  of  major  power  status. 
Today,  we  have  belatedly  discovered  that 
these  awful  weapons,  especially  when 
they  are  possessed  by  more  than  one  na- 
tion, are  not  very  useful  as  instruments 
of  national  policy. 

If  we  now  wish  to  halt  the  proliferation 
of  these  weapons,  we  need  a  nonprolifer- 
atlon  treaty  coupled  with  a  concerted 
effort  by  the  present  nuclear  powers  to 
make  significant  steps  toward  nuclear 
disarmament. 

And  it  should  be  supported  by  a  decla- 
ration by  all  the  present  nuclear  powers 
that  they  would  never  be  the  first  to  use 
these  weapons — that  such  stocks  as  they 
would  retain  at  least  for  the  time  being 
would  be  kept  for  only  one  single  totally 
defensive  purpose:  to  use  In  retaliation 
if  any  other  nuclear  power  broke  its 
pledge  and  Initiated  the  use  of  these 
weapons. 

But  if  this  seems  too  great  a  hurdle  to 
be  taken,  all  at  once,  then  a  halfway 
measure  would  be  better  than  none.  The 
recent  report  of  the  Committee  on  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  International  Co- 
operation, popularly  known  as  the  Wies- 
ner  committee,  proposed  that  "nuclear 
powers  commit  themselves  to  refrain 
from  the  use,  or  threat  of  use,  of  nuclear 
weapons  against  noruiuclear  ones." 

I  would  endorse  this  proposal  by  the 
Wiesner  committee.  Indeed,  I  support 
many  others  of  the  Important  recommen- 
dations made  in  this  extremely  thought- 
ful report  and  I  urge  my  fellow  Senators, 
and  all  concerned  Americans,  to  read  this 
report  with  great  care. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  there  are  Indeed  many  partial  steps 
which  we  can  and  should  and  must  take 
to  help  halt  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  resolution  offered  on  Tuesday  by 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  which  I 
was  delighted  to  cosponsor,  is  one  of 
those  steps  and  I  urge  its  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration. 


It  seems  to  me  that  a  truly  meaningful 
treaty  should  be  feasible  because  It  would 
so  clearly  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
everyone  who  signed— and  that  is  the 
best  assurance  of  success  that  any  con- 
tract can  have. 


DAVID  SQUIRE,  DEPUTY  DIRECIXDR 
OP  THE  JOB  CORPS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
pleased  and  proud  to  learn  of  the  recent 
appointment  of  my  friend,  Mr.  David 
Squire,  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Job 
Corps.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
my  heartiest  congratulations  to  Mr. 
Squire  on  his  new  position  and  to  ap- 
plaud Mr.  Sargent  Shrlver,  Director  of 
the  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportuiolty,  for 
his  outstanding  selection. 

A  resident  of  Stamford.  Conn.,  Mr. 
Squire  has  sacrificed  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  Industry  In  order  to  assume  this 
new  office.  He  expressed  his  reason  for 
doing  so  in  saying  that  he  "wished  to 
make  a  meaningful  contribution  to  our 
society  by  taking  on  a  responsible  and 
challenging  position." 

The  task  he  is  about  to  undertake  will 
provide  him  with  that  opportunity.  The 
significance  of  the  Job  Corps,  in  attempt- 
ing to  aid  young  people  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  21  who  are  unemployed  due  to 
their  lack  of  education  and  suitable 
skills,  cannot  be  questioned.  Through 
the  84  corps  centers,  young  men  and 
women  are  able  to  develop  new  skills  and 
habits,  and  to  benefit  from  actual  work 
experience. 

A  program  such  as  this  Is  vital  in  our 
efforts  to  uphold  the  principle  of  equality 
of  opportunity.  Its  success  is  dependent 
upon  capable  and  dedicated  leaders. 

Mr.  David  Squire  is  such  a  man,  bring- 
ing to  his  new  assignment  a  wealth  of  ex- 
perience. A  graduate  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, where  he  majored  in  sociology,  Mr. 
Squire  has  been  associated  with  Ansonia 
Mills,  first  as  assistant  treasurer  and 
later  In  the  capacity  of  president  and 
chief  executive  officer.  In  1963  he  ac- 
cepted, on  behalf  of  Ansonia  Mills,  the 
President's  E  award  for  export  excel- 
lence. As  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Association,  the  Connecticut 
Association  for  Mental  Health,  and  the 
Urban  Redevelopment  Commission,  Mr. 
Squire  has  an  outstanding  record  of  serv- 
ice to  his  community. 
- 1  wish  Dave  Squire  all  the  best  in  his 
new  endeavors.  I  know  he  will  be  suc- 
cessful. 


PERILS  OF  A  DOLLAR  WALL 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  January  19. 

The  story  reports  the  views  of  Prof. 
Peter  B.  Kenen  of  Columbia  University, 
an  authority  on  international  monetary 
affairs,  on  the  effects  on  world  commerce 
of  the  restrictive  balance-of-payments 
measures  taken  by  the  administration. 
His  principal  point  Is  that,  while  these 
measures  are  steadily  eliminating  our 
balance-of-pajTnents  deficit,  they  are 
also  causing  a  retreat  from  the  objective 
of  a  freer  and  healthier  world  economy. 


This  has  been  the  basis  of  my  own 
opposition  to  many  of  the  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  and  my  sup- 
port for  the  early  reform  of  the  inter- 
national monetary  system.  It  has  been 
my  view  that  we  are  sacrificing  a  very 
important  long-term  goal  of  American 
foreign  economic  policy;  namely,  the 
gradual  elimination  of  barriers  to  trade 
and  capital,  for  a  conflicting  short-term 
objective;  namely,  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  our  balance-of-pasTnents  deficit. 
Professor  Kenen  believes  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  only  partially  to  be 
blamed  for  the  controls  that  it  Imposed. 
He  places  most  of  the  blame  on  the  exist- 
ing international  monetary  system  which, 
as  Professor  Kenen  says,  "is  long  on  dis- 
cipline and  short  on  credit  creation  to  aid 
deficit  countries"  so  that  it  encourages 
"the  use  of  trade  controls,  overt  or  covert, 
impairing  economic  efficiency  In  the 
world  as  a  whole."  This  Is  well  borne  out 
by  data  Issued  a  few  days  ago  by  the  IMF 
which  Indicates  that  International  re- 
serves, which  had  grown  steadily  for 
years  prior  to  1965,  have  grown  very  little 
In  1965  and  may  have  even  stopped 
growing. 

In  this  same  connection,  I  noted  with 
interest  Secretary  of  Commerce  Cormor's 
armouncement  on  Monday  that  the  vol- 
untary balance-of-payments  program 
should  be  ended  by  February  of  next 
year.  Whether  or  not  this  armounce- 
ment means  that  the  administration  is 
coming  around  to  the  viewpoint  that  the 
continued  imposition  of  these  voluntary 
controls  is  harmful  to  the  American 
economy  or  whether  it  has  come  to  the 
realization  that  these  voluntary  controls, 
in  the  absence  of  full-scale  exchange 
controls,  will  decrease  in  effectiveness,  I 
am  not  In  a  position  to  say. 

The  fact  that  we  have  controls  only 
strengthens  the  position  of  those  coun- 
tries who  still  maintain  exchange  con- 
trols, such  as  many  of  the  continental 
European  nations. 

Now  that  the  United  States  has  dem- 
onstrated its  ability  and  willingness  to 
reduce  its  balance-of-payments  deficit, 
our  first  and  urgent  priority  should  be 
the  reform  of  the  international  monetary 
system  and  the  devising  of  new  mecha- 
nisms for  the  adequate  creation  of  inter- 
national reserves.  Further  restrictions 
by  the  United  States  and  other  developed 
nations  can  only  lead  to  more  restrictions 
and  the  eventual  jeopardy  of  the  exist- 
ing economic  order. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ar- 
ticles from  the  New  York  Times  pertain- 
ing to  my  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  11,  1966] 
Lao   in   World   MoNBTxaT   Growth    in    1965 

INDIC/TBO    BT     IMF    DaTA 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 
WASHmoTON,  January  10. — The  grand  total 
of  official  monetary  reserves  In  the  non- 
Communist  world  rose  In  the  third  quarter 
of  last  year  but  remained  below  the  level 
at  the  end  of  1964,  the  International  Mone- 
tary  Fund  reported  today. 

Total  reserves,  also  known  as  International 
liquidity,  were  estimated  at  $68.88  bUllon  at 
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the  end  of  September,  coinp«red  with  $88.37 
bUllon  at  the  end  of  June  and  168.90 
bUIlon  at  the  end  of  IBM. 

Tbeee  reeerrea  are  held  by  natlona  to 
finance  actual  and  potential  deflclta  In  their 
International  paymente.  They  are  compoaed 
of  (Old,  dollars  and  poiinda,  aa  well  as  auto- 
matle  drawing  rights  on  the  IMF. 

Of  the  totel  of  reserves  at  the  end  of 
September,  M1.2  billion  was  In  gold  and  122.3 
billion  In  dollars  and  pounds. 

Xntematlonal  liquidity  had  grown  steadUy 
for  yean  prior  to  1»M.  It  now  appears  cer- 
tain that  the  growth  rate  last  year  was  very 
small  or  eren  aero. 

LAO    IN    TaAOK   OaOWTR 

Today's  report,  contelned  In  the  monthly 
publication  International  Financial  Statis- 
tics, was  accompanied  by  a  parallel  report 
In  the  same  publication  showing  a  marked 
slowdown  In  the  growth  of  world  trade  last 
year. 

There  Is  no  neceasary  early  or  direct  con- 
nection between  a  slower  growth  In  liquidity 
and  a  parallel  movement  In  trade  though 
In  the  long  run  a  lack  of  liquidity  would 
almost  certelnly  hamper  trade  since  liquidity 
reiH-esente  the  wherewithal  for  conducting 
world  commerce. 

OaolaU  have  given  three  msUn  reasons  for 
the  failure  of  International  liquidity  to  rise 
In  1065. 

First,  some  nations,  led  by  France,  cashed 
m  dollars  for  gold  In  unusually  large 
amounte.  Such  transactions  reduce  U.S. 
reserves  without  Increasing  the  reserves  of 
the  nation  making  the  conversion. 

Second,  the  U.S.  balance-of- payments  def- 
icit was  smaller  than  In  other  recent  years. 
This  means  fewer  dollars  were  added  to  other 
nations'  reserves. 

Finally,  there  was  an  unusually  large  vol- 
ume of  gold  hoarding  and  speculation,  mean- 
ing that  newly  mined  gold  did  not  flow  Into 
official  reserves.  In  the  first  three  quarters 
of  1866,  this  caused  entire  output  of  about 
•1  billion  of  new  gold  to  flow  Into  private 
hands. 

Today's  report  on  world  trade  put  totel 
ezporte  In  the  third  quarter  at  an  annual 
rate  of  6160^  billion,  down  from  a  record 
6166  bUUon  in  the  second  quarter. 

For  the  first  three  quarters,  global  exporte 
were  running  at  an  annual  rate  of  1159.6 
billion.  This  was  up  from  the  1964  totel  of 
6151.4  billion,  but  the  rise  was  much  less 
than  the  $16.6  billion  growth  from  1963  to 
1964. 

The  report  showed  a  growth  of  only  61.5 
bUllon.  In  annual  rate.  In  the  exporte  of  the 
leas  developed  countries,  to  a  rate  of  634.7 
bUllon  In  the  first  three  quarters  of  1964. 
The  Industrial  countries  were  exporting  at 
a  rate  of  61 14 J  bUllon  In  the  first  three 
quarters,  up  from  6107.4  billion  for  all  of 
1964.  

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  18,  1966] 

PATimrra   CuaBs    Mat    Eiro   m    1967 — Com- 

MBBCB  Sbcektast  Sats  Paxsxirr  Thinking 

Pouns  TO  A   CuTOfT   Nkxt  yaxa — 2-YKAa 

DuBATiOK    CmtD — ^FuaTHra    Dvtails     Aaa 

OlVXN    or    VOUTNTAST    PaOCaAM    FOB    COM- 

PAims  TBia  YSAB 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale.  Jr.) 

Waskinoton,  January  17. — Secretary  of 
Commerce  John  T.  Connor  said  today  the 
present  thinking  of  the  Oovermnent  was 
that  the  voluntary  balance-of -paymente  pro- 
gram should  be  ended  by  February  of  next 
year. 

lir.  Connor  told  a  news  conference  that 
^^»  could  make  no  definite  commltoaent. 
But  be  saM  that  current  thinking  within 
the  administration  put  a  2-yeax  duration 
on  the  program,  which  was  begun  In  Feb- 
ruary of  last  year. 

Tbm  news  eonferance  was  held  in  connec- 
tton  with  t)M  release  o<  further  detalla  on 


the  voluntary  program  for  this  year  as  it 
aflfecte  business  corporations.  The  program 
for  banks  has  already  been  made  public  in 
detell. 

The  purpoee  of  each  is  to  curb  the  out- 
flow of  dollars  abroad  and  to  Increase  the 
Inflow  In  order  to  improve  the  balance  of 
paymente,  which  has  been  in  deficit  since 
1968. 

MAJOB    IMPBOVrMrNT 

Mr.  Connor  said.  "We  expect  to  reach  the 
targets  for  1965  established  at  the  outset  of 
the  program  nearly  a  year  ago."  He  said 
the  deficit   in  the  balance  of  paymente   for 

1965  was  61.3  billion  or  less,  marking  a  ma- 
jor Improvement  from  the  $2.8  billion  deficit 
of  1964. 

Today's  releasee  Included  the  new  work- 
sheete  to  be  used  by  corporations  this  year 
In  working  out  their  own  balance-of-pay- 
mente  plans  and  a  letter  sent  by  Mr.  Connor 
to  400  companies  that  were  not  in  the  pro- 
gram  last  year,  making  a   total   of  900. 

The  main  new  feature  in  this  year's  pro- 
gram Is  a  formula  setting  out  both  nation- 
wide and  Individual  company  ceilings  for 
the  outflow  of  dollars  for  direct  Investment 
abroad. 

basic    rORMITLA 

The  basic  formula  has  already  been  made 
public.     It  permits  Investmente  In  1965  and 

1966  combined  of  90  percent  of  the  totel  for 
1962.  1963,  and   1964. 

The  worksheete  and  the  letter  disclosed 
that  companies  would  get  credit  against  their 
ceilings  for  any  borrowing  they  were  able  to 
do  abroad.  Thus,  if  a  concern's  celling  under 
the  formula  for  this  year  was  a  direct  Invest- 
ment outlay  of  $10  million  and  it  was  able  to 
borrow  $5  million  abroad,  It  could  invest  $15 
million. 

The  direct  Investment  celling  covers  the 
combined  total  of  retained  earnings  abroad 
and   dollars  sent   out   of   the   United   States. 

Mr.  Connor  gave  figures  today  indicating 
that  the  outflow  of  dollars  for  direct  invest- 
ment last  year  was  probably  less  than  the 
$3.4  billion  estimated  earlier  He  said  It  now 
seemed  likely  that  the  outflow  would  be 
"closer   to   $3   billion   than    to   $3.4   billion." 

Under  the  new  formula,  this  would  mean  a 
correspondingly  smaller  reduction  in  this 
outflow  In  1966  and  thus  a  smaller  improve- 
ment In  the  balance  of  payments  than  had 
been  counted  on.  Under  the  formula,  as- 
suming a  $3.4-blllion  outflow  In  1965.  the 
outflow  in  1966  would  be  about  $2  billion, 
for  an  improvement  of  $1  billion. 

Mr.  Connor  conceded  that  It  now  seemed 
probable  that  the  formula  alone  would  pro- 
duce an  improvement  this  year  of  less  than 
$1  billion.  But  he  said  the  target  was  still 
$1  billion  because  the  Government  hoped 
that  many  companies  would  invest  less  than 
the  formula  permitted. 

The  other  elements  of  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram Include  expansion  of  exports,  increases 
in  the  return  flow  of  earnings  on  foreign  in- 
vestment, and  repatriation  of  short-term  a«- 
sete  held  abroad 

Mr.  Connor  had  optimistic  reports  on  all 
of  these  elements  for  last  year.  He  said 
corporations  had  repatriated  about  $500  mil- 
lion of  liquid  assets  last  year  and  probably 
brought  back  about  $4.3  billion  of  earnings, 
compared    with   $3.7   billion    In    1964 

He  said  exports  for  the  year  rose  about  4 
percent  and  expwrts  of  manufactured  goods 
alone  by  5.5   p)ercent. 

"Overall,  the  500  corporations  in  the  pro- 
gram estimated  an  Improvement  in  their 
balances  of  paymente  totaling  $1.3  billion 
for  1965  over  1964.  and  Mr.  Connor  said  to- 
day this  target  appears  to  have  been  "sub- 
stuitlally  achieved" 

In  disctissing  the  ending  of  the  program 
a  year  from  now,  Mr.  Connor  said  the  Gov- 
ernment recognized  that  restraint  on  direct 
laveetment.  In  particular,  was  against  the 
longer  run  Interest  of  the  Nation  and  of  the 


balance  of  paymente,  because  It  would  ul- 
timately reduce  both  exporte  and  Income 
from  Investments. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  19,  1966) 
Pkbils  of  a  Dollar  Wall — U.S.  Darvx  to  Pat- 

MENT8   Dxncrr   Hxld   Obstacle   to   Pbixs 

World  Trade 

(By  M.  J.  Roesant) 

The  Johnson  administration  Is  making 
slow  but  steady  progress  toward  Ite  goal 
of  eliminating  the  chronic  paymente  deficit 
that  is  the  difference  between  what  the  Na- 
tion takes  In  from  abroad  and  what  goes 
out.  But  Ite  efforte  are  also  causing  a  re- 
treat from  the  objective  of  a  freer  and  health- 
ier world  economy. 

This  Is  the  sobering  thesis  of  Columbia 
University's  Peter  B.  Kenen,  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  scholarly  authorities  on  Inter- 
national monetary  affairs. 

Professor  Kenen  raises  the  specter  that 
the  United  Statee  may  be  able  to  eliminate 
temporarily  Ite  deflclt  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  through  a  network  of  controls  over 
trade  and  capital  movemente  that  will  be 
permanently  harmful. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor's 
latest  report  on  the  balance  of  payments 
gives   fresh  support  to  Mr.   Kenen's  thesis. 

CONNOR    optimistic 

Like  other  administration  officials.  Mr. 
Connor  was  true  to  form  In  expressing  opti- 
mism about  the  paymente  situation,  hold- 
ing oi't  hope  that  the  so-called  voluntary 
progrson  to  cut  corporate  outflows  of  dollars 
for  Investment  abroad  would  be  relaxed  or 
eliminated  by  1967. 

But  ever  since  the  program  was  flrst  Intro- 
duced, academic  and  business  experte  have 
predicted  that  Ite  Impact  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  last  longer  than  a  year  or  two 
So  Ite  demise  Is  Inevlteble. 

If  the  p>aymente  Imbalance  still  is  a  serious 
problem  in  1967,  voluntary  restralnto  prob- 
ably win  be  replaced  by  mandatory  con- 
trols. 

Meanwhile,  the  voluntary  program  Is  being 
exjjanded,  as  well  as  extended.  When  the 
administration  began  asking  for  business  co- 
operation. It  limited  Ite  request  to  the  400 
largest  comp>anles.  Now,  It  Is  enlisting  900, 
which  covers  almost  every  American  con- 
cern doing  business  abroad. 

This  continual  expansion  In  controls  Is 
what  worries  Professor  Kenen.  He  notes 
that  In  the  last  5  years,  Washington  has 
put  Into  effect  a  variety  of  restrictions,  vol- 
untery  and  involuntary,  that  reduce  the  out- 
flow of  dollars  mainly  by  curtailing  Invest- 
ment and  trade. 

The  administration  may  have  to  add  new 
barriers  to  Ite  already  formidable  dollar  wall 
If  President  Johnson  Is  to  make  good  his 
pledge  to  wipe  t)ut  this  balance  of  pay- 
mente deflclt  altogether  In  the  next  year 

To  be  sure,  the  administration  will  ex- 
plain that  any  new  restrictions  are  strictly 
temporary,  but  all  of  the  allegedly  temporary 
controls  that  have  been  Installed  are  begin- 
ning to  take  on  a  very  permanent  look. 

Professor  Kenen  thinks  that  the  admin- 
istration Is  only  partly  responsible  for  its 
Increasing  reliance  on  controls.  He  puts 
most  of  the  blame  on  the  present  interna- 
tional monetary  system  because,  he  explains, 
it  "is  long  on  discipline  and  short  on  credit 
creation  to  aid  the  deflclt  countries"  so  that 
It  encourages  "the  use  of  trade  controls, 
overt  or  covert.  Impairing  economic  efficiency 
In  the  w(»-ld  as  a  whole." 

But  the  Columbia  economist  Is  against 
proposals  for  reforming  the  monetary  system 
In  order  to  provide  paymente-deflcit  nations 
with  automatic  credlte  because  such  plans 
would  make  things  too  easy. 
AIMS  or  BXrORM 

As  he  sees  It,  reform  must  prevent  deflclt 
nations  from  making  um  of  controls.    This 
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calls  for  generous  help  from  the  surplus 
countries.  But  Mr.  Kenen  adds  that  credlte 
must  not  be  provided  indiscriminately. 

Instead,  he  calls  on  the  major  nations 
to  determine  what  national  economic  policies 
are  universally  acceptable  or  unacceptable. 
Then  credit  can  be  extended  or  withheld  on 
the  basis  of  these  new  rules. 

This  is  a  tall  order  and  one  on  which  an 
early  agreement  is  unlikely.  But  Professor 
Kenen  Inslste  that  something  must  be  done — • 
and  soon — to  check  the  pushing  up  of  mone- 
tary barriers  around  the  world. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  trend  toward  restric- 
tions is  becoming  a  race.  Britain  has  Ite 
own  sterling  wall;  the  contlnentel  E^iro- 
pean  nations,  which  have  been  In  a  pay- 
ments-surplus poeltlon  most  of  the  time, 
still  maintain  many  old  controls  and  are 
erecting  new  ones.  The  United  Stetes  was 
behind  the  pack  but  it  is  now  making  up  for 
lost  time. 

But  even  if  the  administration  in  the  race 
will  end  up  as  deficit,  It  will  not  be  a  winner. 
Professor  Kenen  predlcte  that  by  employing 
controls  that  curb  trade  and  Investment,  the 
United  Stetes  and  every  other  nation  In  the 
race  will  end  up  as  losers. 


PUBLIC  DOMAIN  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH  RESULTS  FROM  FED- 
ERALLY FINANCED  PRXDJECTS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  July  28,  1965,  the  Federal  Register 
carried  the  following  notice  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Education : 

Material  produced  as  a  result  of  any  re- 
search activity  underteken  with  any  finan- 
cial assistance  through  contract  with  or 
project  grant  from  the  Office  of  Education 
will  be  placed  In  the  public  domain.  Mate- 
rials so  released  will  be  available  to  conven- 
tional outlets  of  the  private  sector  for  their 
use. 

In  taking  this  action,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation was  altering  its  previous  policy  of 
allowing  researchers  working  under 
grants  or  contracts  to  copyright  the  re- 
sults of  their  research.  The  change  is 
based  upon  the  idea  that,  first,  if  the 
public  pays  for  research,  it  should  have 
free  access  to  the  results  of  that  re- 
search ;  and  second,  that  the  general  wel- 
fare is  best  served  through  competition 
rather  than  monopoly.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend those  in  the  OfBce  of  Education 
responsible  for  making  this  wise  decision. 
In  my  opinion.  It  is  a  forward  step  both 
in  education  and  in  the  protection  of 
the  public  Interest  in  public  investments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle by  Walter  E.  Mylecraine  entitled 
"Public  Domain"  appearing  in  the  No- 
vember 1965  issue  of  American  Educa- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  American  Education  magazine,  No- 
vember 1965] 

Public  Domain 
(By  Walter  E.  Mylecraine) 
"Notice  is  hereby  given  of  the  following 
statement  of  policy  of  the  Ot&ce  of  Educa- 
tion: 'Material  produced  as  a  result  of  any 
research  activity  tindertaken  with  any  flnan- 
clal  assistance  through  contract  with  or 
project  grant  from  the  Office  of  Education 
*U1  be  placed  In  the  public  domain.  Ma- 
'•rtals  so  released  will  be  avaUable  to  con- 
ventional outlete  of  the  private  sector  for 
their  use.'— Federal  Register,  July  28,  1966." 


Education  Is  America's  largest  Industry. 
La£t  year,  we  spent  about  $39  billion  on  our 
schools  •  •  •  more  than  we  spent  for 
rockete,  automobiles,  or  lipsticks. 

But  In  contrast  to  many  modern  Indus- 
tries, which  spend  up  to  10  percent  of  their 
gross  revenues  on  research  and  development, 
Americans  allocate  less  than  one-tenth  of 
1  percent  of  their  educational  expendi- 
tures to  research.  We  have  courted  obso- 
lescence In  the  past  by  Ignoring  the  future, 
and  we  are  already  reaping  the  skimpy  har- 
vest of  our  penny-wise,  pound-foolish  policy 
on  educational  research. 

This  pattern  is  changing.  Since  1957,  the 
OfSce  of  Eklucatlon  has  financed  1.800  In- 
dividual research  projecte  designed  to  In- 
vestigate the  ways  we  teach  and  to  Improve 
them.  Prom  1957  to  1965,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, through  the  Office  of  Education,  in- 
vested $85  million  on  research,  and  the  figure 
vrtll  rise  sharply  In  years  to  come. 

This  Increased  expenditure  has  led  the 
Office  of  Education  to  reexamine  Ite  publi- 
cations policy,  and  to  conclude  that  Office 
of  Education  regulations  governing  the  pub- 
lication of  research  financed  by  public  funds 
were  Inadequate. 

The  result  of  this  reappraisal  Is  the  stete- 
ment  of  policy  printed  above.  Ite  two 
sentences,  while  not  examples  of  ElngUsh 
prose  at  Ite  most  exhilarating,  are  the  distil- 
late of  more  than  2  years  of  discussion  be- 
tween Office  of  Education  officials  and  out- 
side legal  counsel,  representetlves  of 
universities  and  publishing  houses,  and  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  agencies.  Under- 
standing the  Btetement's  Importance  re- 
quires some  appreciation  of  the  magnitude 
of  educational  publishing  in  the  United 
States  today  and  its  relation  to  educational 
research. 

Research  emerges  from  the  scholar's  study 
or  laboratory  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Some 
of  the  new  knowledge  he  develops  and  re- 
fines Is  published  In  professional  Journals 
addressed  to  school  administrators  and 
teachers. 

Much  of  it.  however,  tekes  such  commer- 
cial forms  as  textbooks,  curriculum  guides, 
tape  recordings,  films,  and  even  computer 
programs  •  •  •  in  short,  as  tenglble  items 
susceptible  of  mass  production  and  distribu- 
tion at  a  profit. 

Thus,  the  university  scholar  who  develops 
an  improved  approach  to  teaching  eighth- 
grade  mathematics,  teste  his  Ideas,  and  em- 
bodies them  in  a  manuscript  may  well  have 
an  Item  of  Interest  to  a  publisher. 

The  Interest  of  publishers  In  such  educa- 
tional materials  has  grown  keener  In  re- 
cent years,  owing  In  part  to  the  stream  of 
educational  legislation  that  has  flowed  from 
Congress  during  the  past  two  sessions.  The 
current  American  concern  about  the  stete  of 
our  schools  has  brought  about  new  legisla- 
tive programs  that  have  sharply  increased 
the  demand  for  new  texte  and  the  entire 
array  of  modem  teaching  tools.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Federal  funds  allocated  for  these 
programs  have  sharply  Increased  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  schools. 

In  consequence,  the  educational  market 
has  become  extremely  attractive.  Accord- 
ing to  authoritative  estimates,  American 
public  and  private  schools  spent  about  tl 
billion  last  year  for  teaching  materials. 
Educational  publishing  is  big  business. 

In  years  past,  researchers  working  under 
Office  of  Education  grante  or  contracte  were 
permitted  to  copyright  their  research  and 
the  educational  material  stemming  from  It. 
In  almost  every  case,  however,  the  project 
agreement  required  the  researcher  to  give 
the  Government  an  irrevocable,  royalty-free 
license  to  use  his  work  as  it  chose  and  to 
authorize  others  so  to  do.  As  a  legal  entity, 
then,  the  copyright  was  a  frail  Instrument. 

But  In  practice,  the  Office  of  Education 
rarely  exercised  Ite  licensing  prerogative  sim- 
ply because  Ite  stewardship  of  educational 


research  was  a  relatively  minor  responsibil- 
ity. Thus  a  copyright,  which  was  legally 
almost  worthless,  became  In  the  minds  of 
some  researchers  and  publishers  a  valuable 
and  binding  assertion  of  private  ownership. 

No  longer.  The  new  public  domain  policy 
prohibits  the  copyrighting  of  research  ma- 
terials developed  under  projecte  financed  by 
the  Office  of  Education. 

Before  explaining  the  Office  of  Education's 
decision  to  change  Ite  publication  policy,  it 
is  worth  making  two  polnte:  flrst.  the  new 
policy  will  not  apply  to  research  projecte 
approved  before  its  effective  date  (July  14, 
1965)  unless  the  researcher  or  his  institution 
agree  that  it  should.  Previously  funded 
projects  that  continue  over  a  period  of  years 
and  are  subject  to  annual  approval  will  be 
considered  IndU'ldually  by  the  Office.  We 
believe  that  In  such  cases  we  will  be  able  to 
rcEich  an  agreement  accepteble  to  everyone 
concerned 

The  second  point  to  be  made  Is  that  the 
new  public  domain  policy  does  not  absolutely 
rule  out  copyrighting  in  connection  with  re- 
search materials  financed  by  the  Office  of 
Education.  A  publisher  can  copyright  sig- 
nificant revisions  of  public  domain  material 
or  additions  to  It.  In  such  cases,  of  course, 
the  original  research  material  remains  In  the 
public  domain,  so  that  the  publisher  would 
be  wise  to  Indicate  which  parts  of  a  work 
have  been  copyrighted.  Similarly,  the  re- 
searcher who  subsequently  Improves  mate- 
rials originally  delivered  to  the  Office  under 
the  terms  of  his  contract  or  grant  can  copy- 
right those  Improvements. 

Our  basic  reason  for  changing  the  policy 
was  our  conviction  that  research  produced 
with  public  funds  should  become  public 
property.  The  benefits  Incident  to  express- 
ing this  principle  in  a  public  domain  policy 
begin  with  the  total  elimination  of  Federal 
control  over  research  materials.  The  ad- 
ministrative effect  of  the  policy  Is  to  take 
such  materials  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  turn  them  over  to  the  public 
as  soon  as  grants  or  contract  terms  have 
been  met.  Thus,  It  is  not  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation but  the  educational  marketplace — 
publishers,  superintendents,  school  purchas- 
ing agents,  librarians,  and  the  students 
themselves — that  will  evaluate  these  mate- 
rials and  decide  how  they  can  best  be  used. 

Even  more  Important,  we  believe  the  new 
policy  win  Improve  the  quality  of  research 
supported  by  the  Office  of  Education.  We 
believe  It  will  foster  In  educational  research 
generally  a  creativity,  a  cooperation,  and  a 
competition  that  copyrighting  can  tend  to 
discourage.  The  public  domain  policy  not 
only  permits  a  scholar  to  build  on  the  foun- 
dation laid  by  another,  but  in  fact  encour- 
ages him  to  do  so.  He  can  retain  some  sec- 
tions of  a  published  work  In  their  original 
form  and  adapt  others. 

He  can,  for  example,  apply  techniquee  de- 
veloped by  another  scholar  for  the  teach- 
ing of  English  or  physics  to  the  teaching  of 
foreign  languages  or  biology.  This  kind  of 
Intellectual  hitchhiking  has  always  been 
basic  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  and 
there  Is  no  reason  why  It  should  not  charac- 
terize research  In  education. 

None  of  theee  stetements  should  be  Inter- 
preted as  criticisms  of  copyrighting  as  such. 
The  researcher  who  Investe  his  own  time  at 
his  own  risk  to  develop  an  Item  of  educa- 
tional material  has  created  a  piece  of  pri- 
vate property  Jusrt  as  surely  as  the  man  who 
builds  his  own  home  with  his  own  funds. 
But  the  researcher  working  under  OE  grant 
or  contract  Is  using  public  funds,  and  he 
should  no  more  have  a  legal  monopoly  over 
the  frulte  of  that  research  than  a  roadbulld- 
er  should  own  the  highway  he  has  built 
under  public  contract. 

Summing  up,  we  believe  the  public  domain 
p>ollcy  not  only  expresses  sound  principle  but 
carries  with  It  distinct  advantages. 
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WvTWthalflM,  tlie  policy  tuta  Ita  critics. 
l%«lr  basic  ooataotloD  U  Uuit  the  policy  will 
sot  work,  uid  tbMr  rsMonlng  goes  mor«  or 
iMi  illu  this:  No  publlsber  will  Inveat  money 
In  %  tazt  or  otb«r  t— ching  device  unleM  he 
can  protect  hlM  Investmant  with  a  copyright. 
Why  abould  a  publUher  set  up  type,  print  a 
Tolnnu,  and  then  promote  tta  distribution 
when  any  teacher,  student,  private  citizen, 
or  competing  publisher  can  copy  the  con- 
tents with  Imimnlty? 

This  argument  seems  reasonable  enough, 
but  publlahers  refute  It  with  their  own  prac- 
tice. The  fact  that  the  Warren  report  on 
the  issisilnstlon  at  President  Kennedy,  and 
Surgeon  General  Luther  Terry's  report  on 
smoking  and  cancer  were  In  the  public  do- 
main did  not  deter  commercial  publishers 
from  reprinting  them.  For  yean,  the  Oov- 
emment  Printing  Office  has  Issued  40,000 
eoplea  of  the  "Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States"  at  $3.75  a  copy.  Recognizing 
that  the  abetraot  Is  in  the  public  domain,  a 
paperback  book  publisher  recently  an- 
nounced plana  to  Issue  an  edition  at  $1.95, 
and  plans  a  flrat  printing  of  135.000  copies. 
■vldenoe  shows  that  timely  marketing  and 
srttractlye  presentation  are  worthy  sub- 
stitutes for  exclusive  ownership  In  profitable 
publishing. 

Another  objection  Is  that  public  domain 
subjects  the  researcher's  work  to  unauthor- 
ised borrowing  that  may  harm  his  reputa- 
tion. As  one  scholar  observed,  "Once  ma- 
terial la  In  the  public  domain,  anyone  may 
modify  or  tamper  with  It  as  he  chooses,  and 
an  author  may  see  some  strange  versions  of 
his  work." 

But  surely  no  scholar  would  claim  ulti- 
mate wladom.  The  Office  of  Education  not 
only  recognizes  that  others  may  adapt  to  new 
usee  work  supported  by  public  funds  but 
In  fact  hopes  they  will.  The  resulting 
changes  may  be  for  the  worse  as  well  as  for 
the  better.  Agreed.  •  •  •  But  such  risk  la 
Inherent  in  all  Innovation,  and  American 
education  badly,  badly  needs  innovation. 

We  do  not  believe  that  encouraging  re- 
vision by  others  represents  a  serious  threat 
to  a  scholar's  reputation.  If  he  la  quoted  ac- 
curately and  In  context,  he  has  no  legiti- 
mate complaint,  for  no  reputable  scholar 
would  knowingly  use  the  work  of  another 
without  acknowledging  the  debt.  If  the  au- 
thor Is  quoted  Inaccxirately  or  out  of  con- 
text, he  falls  prey  to  the  same  misuse  to 
which  the  work  of  any  eminent  writer  la 
subject;  the  names  of  Charles  Darwin  and 
SIgmund  Freud,  among  dozens  of  others  that 
might  be  cited,  seem  to  have  survived  dec- 
ades of  misinterpretation. 

In  any  case,  we  believe  the  public  domain 
policy  Is  practical  in  purpose  as  well  as  sound 
In  principle.  It  has  been  supported  by  the 
press,  public  officials,  and  by  people  In  the 
publishing  and  academic  communities.  The 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
and  the  American  Textbook  Publishers  Insti- 
tute have  praised  the  policy:  so  have  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  An  editorial  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  stated  well  one  of  our  prime  ob- 
jectives In  announcing  the  policy: 

"However  Interesting  research  findings  may 
be  to  theorlstt.  they  will  have  practical  effect 
only  as  they  reach  schools  and  children.  They 
will  be  put  to  use  more  quickly,  and  more 
widely,  because  they  will  now  lie  In  the 
public  domain." 

We  need  publlahers  and  scholars.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  reeearoh  we  support  la  a  mar- 
ketable ootnmodlty.  And  we  believe  that  the 
produotlon  and  dlaeemlnaUon  of  research 
matarlala  under  a  public  domain  policy  leaves 
plenty  at  room  for  all  involved  to  seek  their 
own  varied  Interesu. 

The  first  example  of  raeearch  materials  be- 
ing released  under  the  poUcy  discussed  here 
la  project  Bngllab,  a  complete  series  of  ma- 
tarlala for  a  aenlor  high  school  Bngllab  cur- 
riculum,    developed     by     the     Curriculum 


Studies  Center  of  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

The  fundamental  effect  of  the  new  pub- 
lic domain  policy  la  to  eliminate  a  legal 
monopoly.  At  the  same  time.  It  la  calcu- 
lated to  speed  the  advance  of  educational  re- 
search and  encourage  the  operation  of  free 
enterprise  mechanisms  in  educational  pub- 
llahlng.  In  announcing  a  public  domain  pol- 
icy, the  Office  of  Education  la  seeking  ways 
in  which  to  put  those  mechanisms  to  work 
for  education  and  the  public  Interest. 


THE  SMTTHSON  BICENTENNIAL 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  In  Septem- 
ber of  last  year  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion celebrated  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  its  founder  with  an  interna- 
tional gathering  of  scholars,  scientists, 
and  representatives  of  museums  from 
many  nations.  The  celebration  began 
with  an  academic  procession  onto  the 
Mall  from  the  historic  Smithsonian 
Building  and  a  significant  address  by 
President  Johnson  on  international  edu- 
cation. Leonard  Carmlchael,  seventh 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian,  addressed 
the  gathering  on  the  subject  of  James 
Smithson.  whose  death  In  1829  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  generous  bequest  which 
launched  the  Institution.  The  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  presided  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Institution. 

The  bicentennial  celebration  coincided 
with  the  first  visit  to  the  United  States 
of  the  International  Council  of  Museums. 
a  distinguished  assembly  of  world  mu- 
seum leaders  which  promotes  continued 
progress  In  all  aspects  of  the  museum 
field  on  a  worldwide  basis.  Thus  it 
seems  especially  appropriate  that  in  1965 
the  Senate  passed  S.  1310,  the  National 
Museum  Act  now  awaiting  action  in  the 
House,  to  accentuate  Smithsonian  pro- 
grams of  cooperation  with  other  muse- 
ums In  this  country  and  elsewhere.  The 
program  of  the  bicentennial  celebration 
was  a  distinguished  one.  emphasizing  the 
unity  of  man's  knowledge  in  a  series  of 
stimulating  addresses  by  great  scholars: 
Jerome  S.  Bruner.  "The  Perfectibility  of 
Man's  Intellect";  Herbert  Butterfleld, 
"History  as  the  Organization  of  Man's 
Memory":  Sir  Kenneth  Clark.  "Chang- 
ing Values  in  the  Arts";  Ian  McTaggart 
Cowan,  "Environment  and  Man — the 
Concept  of  Conservation":  G.  Evelyn 
Hutchinson,  "The  Problem  of  Being  a 
Meter  and  a  Half  Long";  Arthur  Koest- 
ler.  "Blolocy  and  Mental  Evolution — An 
Exercise  in  Analogy";  Claude  Levi- 
Strauss,  "Anthropology:  Its  Achieve- 
ments and  Future";  Lewis  Mumford. 
"Technics  and  the  Nature  of  Man ';  J. 
Robert  Oppenheimer,  "Physics  and 
Man's  Understanding":  Stephen  E.  Toul- 
mlrv  "Intellectual  Values  and  the  Fu- 
ture"; and  Fred  L.  Whipple.  "Knowledge 
and  Understanding  of  the  Physical  Uni- 
verse fks  Determinants  of  Man's  Prog- 
ress." I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  the 
Smithsonian  will  arrange  for  the  publi- 
cation of  these  brilliant  papers  under  the 
title  "Knowledge  and  Man,"  an  apt  allu- 
sion of  the  Institution's  mandate  "for  the 
Increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men." 

Our  esteemed  colleague,  Senator  Sal- 
TONSTAU.  presided  at  the  culminating 
evening  of  events  as  a  Regent  of  the 


Smithsonian  Institution.  The  Smithson 
Medal  for  outstanding  contributions  in 
the  fields  of  science,  technology,  history. 
and  art  was  presented  to  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety of  London  by  Mr.  Robert  V.  Fleming, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Regents.  In  a  final  address 
before  the  nearly  2,000  guests  from  90 
countries.  Prof.  S.  Dillon  Ripley,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian,  restated  the 
basic  purposes  of  museums  and  of  the 
Institution  in  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge. As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Smithsonian  Institution  I  have 
found  this  a  most  challenging  statement 
on  Its  prospects  and  purposes.  Conse- 
quently I  ask  that  the  portion  of  Mr, 
Ripley's  remarks  which  will  appear  as  his 
Introductory  essay  to  the  Smithsonian 
Bicentennial  Papers,  "Knowledge  and 
Man,"  appear  In  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
fSee  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
add  how  fortunate  I  consider  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution to  have  Dillon  Ripley  as  its  Sec- 
retary. Mr.  Ripley's  creative  ability, 
imagination,  and  flair  have  all  gone  to 
the  enlarging  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution and  through  it,  of  our  Nation. 

Moreover,  the  pageantry  and  success  of 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
James  Smithson  sprang  in  great  part 
from  the  broad  thinking  of  Mr.  Ripley. 
ExHorr  1 
Man  and  Knowledge 
(Introductory  esaay  by  S.  Dillon  Ripley,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution) 
Man's  knowledge  has  doubled  in  a  lifetime. 
The  complexity  of  the  universe,  of  human 
history,  of  man's  self-awareness  severely 
tests  our  comprehension.  Since  the  Ameri- 
can people  accepted  the  bequest  of  Jamea 
Smithson  the  Institution  bearing  his  name 
has  been  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  and  Its  appreciation  by  the  citi- 
zen. On  the  200th  anniversary  of  his  birth 
a  number  of  the  world's  leading  scholars 
gathered  to  appraise  man's  knowledge.  In 
the  papers  collected  In  this  volume,  they 
trace  certain  classic  themes  which  are  the 
foundations  of  knowledge. 

They  see  man's  knowledge  as  a  vast  fabric 
telling  us  as  much  about  those  who  have 
created  It  as  about  the  objects  of  their 
thought.  If  the  extent  of  this  knowledge 
Is  the  hallmark  of  our  civilization,  the  use 
to  be  made  of  It  may  be  its  crisis.  Through 
understanding  how  knowledge  has  pro- 
gressed and  what  It  tells  us  of  ourselves  we 
may  better  know  how  It  should  be  used  to 
advance  man's  welfare. 

The  laws  of  the  physical  universe  are  some- 
what parallel  to  those  of  the  world  of  life 
and  even  to  those  of  the  realm  of  the  mind. 
The  evaluation  not  simply  of  organisms  but 
of  galaxies,  of  cultures,  and  of  individual  per- 
sonalities reveals  some  similarities.  James 
Smithson  enjoined  the  Institution  to  make 
these  unities  manifest:  "the  particle  and  the 
planet  are  subject  to  the  same  laws,  and 
what  Is  learned  of  the  one  will  be  known 
of  the  other."  The  essays  In  this  volume  be- 
speak a  unity  of  knowledge  which  provides 
an  avenue  to  understanding  for  us  all,  scien- 
tist and  layman  alike. 

We  must  also  understand  bow  knowledge 
haa  Ita  origin  In  experience  and  the  course 
of  thought.  T^e  scientist  does  not  simply 
amaae  new  bits  of  informatlosi  like  beads  of 
glaas  on  •  string.  Tbe  progreas  of  knowledge 
depends  upon  a  profound  Interplay  among 
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the  structure  of  theory,  the  accumulation  of 
evidence,  and  intuition.  It  Is  tempting  al- 
ways to  drees  out  the  same  old  notions  with 
slight  alterations  responding  to  fashion  more 
than  fact.  But  we  must  avoid  becoming 
fixed  In  our  Ideas.  The  best  remedy  for 
sterillty  of  that  kind  Is  to  seek  nature  in  the 
fact,  to  employ  all  the  senses  In  a  direct  en- 
counter with  the  problem.  This  Is  one  of  the 
principal  values  of  museums. 

OBJECTS — A    KET   TO    TTNOKaSTANDINO 

Many  interesting  problems  are  associated 
with  the  study  of  objects  and  the  managing 
of  collections.  It  is  paradoxical  that  most 
people  would  rather  read  about  objects  than 
study  them  directly.  In  our  system  of  edu- 
cation today  we  assume  that  one  can  be 
educated  only  by  learning  to  read  at  least, 
if  not  to  write.  The  use  of  the  eyes,  perhaps 
only  on  the  television  screen,  becomes  all 
Important.  The  assumption  that  truth  can 
be  learned,  second  htind,  by  reading  what 
someone  else  has  written.  Is  all-pervasive.  It 
dominates  our  thinking.  It  forms  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  our  system  of  education. 
There  is  obviously  a  confualon  here  which 
becomes  gloesed  over  and  unrecognized  In 
our  educational  training.  Rules  may  be 
printed  out  and  learned  by  rote,  but  truth 
cannot  be  printed  out,  and  probably  not  ab- 
sorbed Just  by  reading,  and  certainly  not 
learned  by  rote. 

In  this  pattern,  this  set  of  assumptions, 
the  objects  are  left  off,  and  those  Institutions 
which  harbor  collections  of  objects,  as  librar- 
ies do  books,  get  left  out  also.  It  Is  a  com- 
mon postulate  that  a  man  can  be  educated 
to  take  his  place  in  much  of  our  professional 
society  without  ever  being  In  contact  with 
objects  In  the  sense  of  learning  through 
them  or  by  working  with  them.  Is  there 
something  degrading  about  objects?  Doee 
the  touching  of  them  and  working  with  them 
Imply  something  less  than  what  an  educated 
man,  above  a  scholar  would  do?  Does  It 
Imply  a  kind  of  Illiteracy?  If  there  Is  such 
an  assumption.  If  someone  who  touches 
objects,  who  works  with  his  hands  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  common  laborer,  then  there  Is 
something  wrong.  In  our  American  way  of 
life  we  tend  to  assume  that  everyone  must 
now  go  to  college  In  order  to  be  happy,  to 
have  equal  opportunity,  to  fit  our  Ideal  of  the 
finished,  the  complete  citizen.  But  If  by 
going  to  college  one  grows  away  from  ob- 
jects, becomes  a  reader  and  not  a  toucher, 
then  there  Is  something  wrong,  for  there  are 
many  roads  to  Insight  and  to  the  discovery 
of  truths.  What  is  clear  is  that  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  no  road  should  be  left 
unexplored. 

Indeed  there  Is  a  talent  In  being  Illiterate. 
For  some  people  insight  and  learning  derive 
from  the  sense  of  touch.  Objects  are  docu- 
ments to  be  read  as  much  as  the  printed 
page.  Many  people  and  all  children  need 
to  touch  objects,  assess  their  texture,  not 
simply  read  about  them.  In  order  to  learn, 
St.  Peter's  toe.  a  dinosaur  bone  In  a  mu- 
seum, a  live  cow,  a  piece  of  sculpture,  a  stone 
ax;  we  have  a  need  for  objects.  Through 
them  the  truth  Is  seeking  us  out. 

HJUCATION CLUES  TO  INTEREST 

I  sometimes  think  that  people  shrink  from 
the  attempt  to  learn  from  objects  because  one 
must  give  a  little  of  oneself  to  the  objects  In 
the  process.  To  study  objects  Is  more  de- 
manding than  to  read  about  them.  To  use 
them  one  must  give  a  little,  and  how  few  of 
ua  like  to  do  that.  It  Is  safer,  less  obligating 
merely  to  read  and  learn  by  rote.  One  can 
always  put  the  book  away  and  forget  about 
it  after  the  exam.  How  many  social  anthro- 
pologists or  social  psychologists  of  today  have 
«ver  felt  the  tools,  the  axes  and  the  masks 
about  which  Mallnowskl  and  Boas  wrote? 
Most  of  our  social  theory  today  Is  based  on 
the  written  observations  of  anthropologists 
of  a  generation  or  two  ago  who  worked  with 
primitives,  groupe  of  Isolated,  Ullterate  yet 


enormously  skilled  people  beautifully  adapted 
to  their  way  of  life,  people  who  had  the 
talent  to  be  Ullterate,  to  work  by  touch, 
speech,  and  hearing  to  create  complex  and 
sophisticated  cultures,  I  suspect  that  many 
of  the  best  anthropologists  of  today  have  an 
almost  unconscious  yearning  to  touch  ob- 
jects, to  hear  chants,  to  savor  cultures  by 
not  reading  about  them.  They  should  come 
and  look  at  the  objecte  and  the  texts  In  the 
collections  at  least.  These  exist  whUe  many 
of  the  cultures  that  gave  them  life  have  van- 
ished from  the  scene.  These  can  be  felt  and 
touched  and.  If  you  give  a  little,  they  can  be 
made  to  teach  something.  TTiere  are  cer- 
tainly new  truths  to  be  derived  from  them 
They  are  the  testament,  the  original  revela- 
tion. Colleges  and  universities  should  un- 
derstand this  and  should  Include  museum 
objects  as  a  vital  part  of  higher  education. 
Objects  are  not  an  end  In  themselves  to  be 
fondled  and  cherished,  but  purely  verbal 
people  may  come  to  mistake  the  representa- 
tion of  reality  for  reality  Itself. 

The  educator  of  today  should  recognize 
museum  objects  as  much  more  than  the  stat- 
ic byproducts  of  past  ages.  The  object  may 
be  approached  again  and  again  from  differ- 
ing points  of  view  and  be  made  to  yield  clues 
to  biological  or  even  cultural  environments 
and  their  formative  influences.  These  evi- 
dences may  be  transposed  dynamically  Into 
systems  which  may  be  models  for  discerning 
future  trends  in  environmental  change,  hu- 
man ecology,  and  cultural  patterns.  The  ob- 
ject Is  a  catalyst  enabling  the  museum  to 
perform  Intellectual  synthesis,  helping  to 
meet  a  need,  particularly  urgent  In  our  time, 
to  translate  history  into  prediction. 

Curiously  enough  scholars  do  not  always 
wish  either  to  give  of  themselves,  or  to  search 
out  and  grasp  the  nettle  of  truth.  Many 
scholars  both  in  science  and  tn  the  arts  and 
humanities  wish  to  Join  only  the  previously 
Initiated  few,  an  already  chosen  circle.  Lei  a 
segment  of  art  or  a  segment  o:  science  be- 
come fashionable,  a  discovery  be  made,  and 
a  welter  of  scholars  will  run.  a  veritable  gag- 
gle of  geese,  in  search  of  crumbs  of  an  orig- 
inal truth  which  can  be  mulled  over,  frag- 
mented, and  attenuated  until  they  become 
mere  chaff,  echoes  of  a  past  act  of  discovery. 
There  axe  graduate  students  today  who  are 
going  Into  various  abstract  phases  of  molec- 
ular biology  because  It  is  safe,  because  they 
can  get  a  Job,  and  possibly  a  retirement  plan, 
by  refining  segments  of  past  discoveries,  while 
the  vast,  unformed,  Incomprehensible  truths 
of  environmental  biology  elude  us  for  lack  of 
enough  people  willing  to  get  their  hands 
dirty. 

In  the  field  of  art,  history,  and  criticism 
the  same  can  be  true.  Scholarship  for  schol- 
arship's sake,  too  attenuated  and  refined,  pro- 
voked Francis  Taylor  once  to  say,  "The  locust 
has  flown  away  while  we  have  been  debating 
the  morphology  and  iconography  of  his  dis- 
carded shell." 

It  has  been  said  over  and  over  that  now 
that  our  Federal  Government  has  taken  the 
decision  to  assault  the  massive  problems  of 
education  in  this  country,  it  is  up  to  the 
private  foundations,  who  have  in  some  in- 
stances pioneered,  charted  the  way  for  pres- 
ent-day acceptance  of  this  principle  of  Fed- 
eral support,  to  pioneer  anew.  How  can 
foundations  help  in  the  next  stage,  the  stage 
that  goes  beyond  providing  an  opportunity 
for  education  for  everyone?  The  horse  can  be 
led  to  water  but  not  made  to  drink.  The 
equal  opportunity  Is  not  enough. 

People  win  not  become  educated  unless 
they  are  Interested,  unless  they  have  goals 
and  a  purpose,  and,  above  all,  interests.  If 
the  future  for  everyone  Is  to  Include  leisure, 
then  objects  come  again  onto  the  stage.  Inter- 
ests, crafts,  hobbles.  Through  the  study  of 
objects  we  can  revive  dormant  skills  and  un- 
conscious drives  and  urges  that  lie  sub- 
merged In  people  as  In  what  I  have  called 
the  talent  to  be  Illiterate. 


Furthermore  we  can  study  how  best  to  In- 
terest people  In  things  through  programs  and 
research  in  museums.  Objects  properly  dis- 
played and  explained  bring  the  visitor  back 
time  alter  time.  Beyond  this  the  visitor  may 
enroll  in  classes  to  work  behind  the  scenes 
with  the  materials  themselves.  We  can 
study  that  elusive  subliminal  threshold  of  In- 
terest, of  how  to  be  Interested  in  anything 
at  all.  For  this  the  Smithsonian  hopes  to 
Join  hands  with  Imaginative  and  pioneering 
foundations. 

THE    SMlrKSONIAN    INSTTrOTION 

If  the  Smithsonian  Institution  has  a 
motto,  aside  from  the  enigmatic  and  Sibyl- 
line "increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men. "  it  should  be  the  pursuit  of  the 
unfashionable  by  the  unconventional.  This 
motto  would  not  be  unique.  It  should  be 
shared  by  some  of  our  greatest  organizations 
devoted  to  basic  research,  the  Rockefeller 
University  and  the  Carnegie  Institution  to 
take  two  Illustrious  names  also  associated 
with  original  philanthropy.  But  In  Its  his- 
tory the  Smithsonian  has  always  tried  to  do 
only  what  for  various  reasons,  other  organi- 
zations or  agencies  were  not  doing,  and  to 
husband  its  resources  of  manpower  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  abstrEwt  and  original 
study. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  venerableness  of  this 
Institution  does  not  require  us  to  accept 
Brancusi's  suggestive  statement  that  "when 
we  are  no  longer  younger,  we  are  already 
dead  "  To  function  we  must  not  become  set 
or  rigid,  but  always  receptive  to  new  pos- 
sibilities. To  be  creative  In  the  arts  or  the 
sciences  we  must  retain  the  direct  apprehen- 
sion of  the  environment,  the  external  world. 
As  Dubos  has  said,  to  retain  this  perception  Is 
the  "surest  approach  to  a  true  enlargement 
of  human  life."  Let  this  Indeed  be  our 
mission. 


TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  received  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Colorado  their 
memorial  asking  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  truth-in-lending. 

This  is  a  heartening  development  and  I 
congratulate  Representative  Gerald 
Kopel,  of  Denver,  and  his  associates  and 
colleagues  for  their  interest  in  this  ques- 
tion of  great  importance  to  American 
consumers. 

This  is  strong  evidence  of  the  grow- 
ing support  for  congressional  action  on 
my  truth-in-lendlng  bill,  S.  2275.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  called  for  the  enact- 
ment of  truth-in-lending  legislation  this 
year,  and  I  think  there  Is  strong  public 
support  for  his  request.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  covering  letter 
from  Representative  Kopel  and  House 
Memorial  No.  1003  of  the  Colorado 
House  of  Representatives  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  memorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Denver,  Colo..  January  13, 19€6. 
Hon.  PAtJL  Douglas, 
U.S.  Seriate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas  :  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Colorado  has 
this  day  passed  unanimously  a  memorial  to 
Congress  requesting  the  enactment  by  Con- 
gress of  truth -In-lendlng  legislation.  Its 
sponsorship  constitutes  40  of  the  66  elected 
members  of  our  body. 

It  Is  our  hopte  that,  at  long  last,  this  will 
be  the  year  when  Congress  wlU  favorably 
pass  this  necessary  bill  restoring  to  consu- 
mers the  right  to  make  responsible  decisions 
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In   borrowlnf  moiMy.   baaed  upon  full   dla- 
cloaur*  of  Intartst  rau«. 
Vary  truly  youra, 

OWMALB   KOPKX. 

Hovai  MncoaiAL  1003 
R«aoIutlon    mamonallBlng   the   Congreaa    of 
the  United  SUtea  to  enact  truth-ln-lend- 
Ing  leglalatlon 

Whereaa  ahort-term  conaiuner  debt  In  the 
United  Statea  U  more  than  983  billion;  and 

Whereaa  the  total  conaumer  and  business 
debt  In  the  United  SUtea  of  tSlQ  billion  la 
~  Vt  tbnea  greater  than  the  Federal  debt;  and 

Whereaa  the  total  Intereat  paid  by  con- 
•umera  Juat  on  ahort-term  conaumer  debt  la 
aa  large  aa  the  total  intereat  paid  out  by  tax- 
payera  on  the  entire  Federal  debt  of  the 
United  Statea:  and 

Whereaa  the  price  of  credit  la  lltUe  under- 
atood  by  the  oonarimer;  and 

Whereaa  the  conaumer  can  make  no  real 
comparlaon  In  the  coet  of  credit  unless  he  Is 
able  to  tranalate  credit  charges  into  a  uni- 
form statement  of  true  annual  Interest  rates; 
and 

Whereaa  alnoe  19«0.  Senator  Paot,  H.  Dotjo- 
LA8  haa  sought  enactment  of  a  truth-in-lend- 
Ing  bill  which  would  require  that  chargee 
Incident  to  the  extension  of  credit  be  stated 
at  a  true  annual  Interest  rate  on  the  out- 
standing balance  of  the  obligations:   and 

Whereaa  the  Department  of  Defense  of  the 
Umtad  Statea.  in  a  directive  on  personal 
commercial  affaln,  haa  required  all  lending 
Inatltutlona  dealing  with  servicemen  to  pro- 
vide full  dlacloaure  through  truth  In  lending; 
and 

Whereaa  the  truth-ln-lendlng  bill,  8.  3276. 
win  aid  the  ethical  and  efficient  lender  or 
credit  extender  who  wlahes  to  be  honest  and 
accurate  In  dlacloalng  the  coet  of  credit  but 
who  can  do  so  only  at  the  peril  of  losing 
cuatomera  to  competitors  who  would  con- 
tinue to  dlacloee  decepUvely  low  credit 
prices;  and 

Whereaa  such  legislation  Is  eesentlal  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  compeUtlve  free  enter- 
prise system  and  would  In  no  way  Interfere 
with  the  buyer-aeller  relationship:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Reaotved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  45th  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Colorado:  That  this  house  of  representa- 
Uvea  hereby  peUUons  the  Members  of  the 
Congreaa  of  the  United  States  to  propoae  and 
enact  legUlatlon  in  the  Congress  for  truth 
In  lending;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
lent  to  the  President  of  the  United  Statea, 
the  Prealdent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Statea.  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
■entatlves  of  the  United  Statea.  Senator 
Paul.  H.  DououLs,  and  Members  of  the  Con- 
from  the  State  of  Colorado. 
AixiK  DiNca. 

Speaker  of  the  House 

of  Representatives. 
EVKL.TM  T.  Davidson. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House 

of  Representatives. 


CX>MMDNIST  STRATEGY   IN   LATIN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  crisis 
XX  the  Dominican  Republic  has  high- 
lighted once  again  the  lack  of  under- 
standing of  Communist  plans  for  ex- 
pansUm  In  the  Western  Hemisphere— 
I  lack  of  which  has  already  resulted  In 
iie  transformation  of  Cuba  into  a  base 
for  hwnlspheric  subversion. 

Although  the  Oommunlsts  are  most  ex- 
Dlldt  In  stating  their  alms,  and  In 
laimchlng  programs  to  achieve  them. 
many  observers  fall  to  believe  that  the 
Communists  mean  what  they  say,  and 


many  more  are  unaware  of  what  these 
stated  policies  are. 

In  the  winter  issue  of  the  Yale  Review 
Dr.  Josef  Kalvoda  has  written  a  well- 
documented  analytical  article  entitled 
"Communist  Strategy  in  Latin  America." 
Believing  that  Dr.  Kalvoda  has  captured 
the  essence  of  Communist  tactics  and  ap- 
proaches for  the  domination  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America,  I  wish  to  bring 
this  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  Communist  plans  for  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Dr.  Kalvoda  points  out,  are 
part  of  the  historical  approach  enunci- 
ated by  Lenin  in  1920  at  the  Second 
Congress  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional. This  Involves  attaclcing  the  West 
through  its  weakest  link.  Acting  on  the 
assumption  that  revolution  in  advanced 
industrial  countries  is  hardly  possible, 
the  Communists  have  decided  to  concen- 
trate upon  the  dependent  and  underde- 
veloped areas  of  the  world,  the  weakest 
links  in  the  free  world. 

Though  Russian  and  Chinese  Commu- 
nists may  disagree  about  the  proper 
tactical  way  to  bring  about  a  Communist 
victory,  the  author  believes  that  they  do 
agree  upon  fundamentals.  He  notes  that 
they  both  "point  to  the  need  to  capture 
political  power  as  the  first  task  of  any 
Communist  Party  operating  outside  the 
peace  zone  of  the  world  socialist  system." 

In  different  countries  they  follow  dif- 
ferent policies.  In  Cuba  the  revolution 
was  nationalistic,  middle  class,  and  antl- 
BaUsta  in  its  appearance.  But  in  Argen- 
tina "it  is  the  proletariat,  and  not  the 
petty  bourgeoisie,  that  heads  all  impor- 
tant decisive  actions."  Dr.  Kalvoda 
states  that  "Communist  exploitation  of 
the  Dominican  revolt  has  been  obvious 
to  all  open-minded  people"  and  he  dis- 
cusses the  case  of  Luis  Acosta,  the  Cuban 
Communist,  who  "led  the  mobs  that 
seized  Santo  Domingo's  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations." 

The  Communists,  in  short,  identify 
themselves  with  the  needs  and  hopes  and 
dreams  of  the  people.  They  do  not  tell 
the  people  that  what  they  will  get  under 
communism  is  not  land,  or  peace,  or 
bread,  but  simply  tyranny,  exploitation 
and  the  total  deprivation  of  human 
dignity. 

The  author  concludes : 

The  continuation  of  our  present  inaction 
cannot  lead  to  anything  but  disaster  *  •  •. 
The  combined  political  and  military  threat 
from  Cuba  to  ub  and  to  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  must  be  dealt  with  soon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Communist  Stratxgt  in  Latin  America 
(By  Joeef  Kalvoda) 

The  success  of  communism  in  Cuba  has 
been  a  powerful  stimulus  to  all  Communists 
In  this  hemisphere,  and  even  a  casual  reader 
of  newspapers  la  aware  of  the  Increase  In 
their  activities  throughout  Latin  America. 
Their  ablUty  to  deceive  the  Catholic  Church 
In  Cuba,  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  majority  of  this  country's 
mass  media  during  the  process  of  their  cap- 
ture of  power  In  Cuba  testifies  to  the  effic- 
iency of  their  propaganda  and  the  gullibility 
of    their    audience,    and    success    has    only 


strengthened  their  belief  in  the  invincibility 
of  their  movement  and  the  inevitability  of 
its  victory. 

The  announced  aim  of  Latin  American 
Communists  is  first  the  encirclement  of  the 
United  States  and  then  the  takeover  of  the 
whole  hemisphere.  To  accomplish  this  aim 
they  have  adopted  the  strategy  and  tactics 
of  revolution  originally  devised  by  Lenin  and 
refined  by  his  succeesors.  Lenin's  plan  of 
attacking  Imperialism  through  its  "weakest 
link,"  as  presented  to  the  Second  Congress 
of  the  Communist  International  in  1920,  has 
been  the  theoretical  foundation  of  Commu- 
nist-led revolutions  in  Latin  America,  as  it 
has  been  In  Asia  and  Africa.  According  to 
this  plan,  since  the  possibility  of  revolution 
in  advanced  Industrial  countries  Is  very 
slight,  the  Communists  will  have  to  concen- 
trate on  gaining  ground  and  spreading  their 
power  in  the  dependent  and  underdeveloped 
areas  on  this  globe,  the  "weakest  links"  in 
the  Imperial  system.  And  since  Latin  Amer- 
ica, according  to  the  Communists,  is  the 
weakest  link  in  the  United  States'  system,  it 
is  obviously  the  first  target  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  technique  Lenin  outlined  for  subvert- 
ing the  weakeet  links  is  known  as  "boring 
from  within,"  that  Is,  capturing  control  of 
already  existing  organizations.  Wherever  In 
colonial,  former  colonial,  or  semlcolonlal 
areas,  there  are  native  political  movements 
aimed  at  political  and/or  economic  emanci- 
pation from  foreign  domination  and  at  In- 
ternal social  revolution,  especially  If  those 
movements  have  the  support  of  several 
classes  and  social  groups,  the  Communists 
are  to  exploit  them.  They  are  to  Identify 
themselves  with  the  genuine  ajsplratlons  of 
the  native  peoples,  advance  the  already 
stated  alms  of  the  nationalist  movements, 
add  to  them  their  minimum  program,  as- 
sume their  leadership,  and  finally  capture 
them  completely  from  the  inside.  Although 
communism  is  internationalist  by  definition, 
its  supporters  In  the  "weakest  link"  coun- 
tries will  often  have  to  conceal  their  true 
Identity,  masquerade  as  nationalist,  work 
with  the  masses,  capture  leadership  In  In- 
digenous movements,  and  make  their  fol- 
lowers believe  that  they,  and  the  program 
advanced  by  them,  represent  the  true  as- 
pirations of  the  people. 

Lenin's  1920  plan  for  capturing  the  weakeet 
links  by  boring  from  within  was  supple- 
mented the  following  year  by  a  plan  for  tem- 
porary collaboration  between  the  Commu- 
nists and  the  local  nationalist  revolutionaries 
and  leaders  of  some  political  parties.  This 
broadened  the  basis  for  Communist  action 
by  Introducing  the  tactics  of  the  united 
front — cooperation  between  the  Communist 
Party  and  some  other  leftwlng  parties.  Now, 
In  addition  to  infiltrating  the  native  nation- 
alistic movements,  the  local  Communist 
Parties  were  advised  to  adopt  the  tactics  of 
the  united  front  from  above  (collaboration 
with  the  leaders  of  non-Communist  organiza- 
tions on  a  temporary  basis)  and/or  the 
united  front  from  below  (appealing  to  rank- 
and-file  members  of  such  organizations  over 
the  heads  of  their  leaders).  Lenin  realized 
that  the  Communists  could  not  win  p>ower 
alone,  that  they  would  have  to  seek  the  col- 
laboration of  sympathizers,  fellow  travelers, 
and  the  so-called  Innocents  if  they  were  to 
succeed.  He  knew  that  Marxist  doctrine  had 
so  little  appeal  for  the  masses  that  the  Com- 
munists would  have  to  stimulate  national- 
ism and  fotnent  social  discontent  through 
broader  political  coalitions  under  such 
names  as  people's  front,  united  front,  or 
front  of  national  liberation  in  order  to  cap- 
ture political  power.  In  Latin  America  the 
united  front  strategy  was  tried  In  the  1920'8, 
1930's,  and  1940's  with  little  success,  but  in 
the  1950's  and  1960's  it  was  revived,  with  the 
results  we  now  obsarve. 

While  the  appeal  of  nationalism  was  being 
used  to  capture  the  middle  claaa,  social  dls- 
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content  was  to  be  cultivated  among  the  peas- 
ants, by  far  the  largest  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation in  dependent  and  semidependent 
areas.  Lenin  had  learned  in  Russia  that 
without  the  sup>port  of  the  peasantry,  or  at 
least  Its  neutralization,  the  forces  of  revolu- 
tion had  no  chance  to  succeed. 

The  theoretical  aspects  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can revolution  and  Its  fundamental  strategy 
have  been  worked  out  by  the  theoreticians 
and  leaders  of  the  International  Communist 
movement.  They  may  argue  among  them- 
selves, they  may  disagree  on  tactics  to  be 
used  in  specific  instances  (on  what  shovel 
they  should  use  to  bury  us),  but  they  agree 
on  fundamentals.  They  all  point  to  the 
need  to  capture  political  power  as  the  first 
task  of  any  Communist  Party  operating  out- 
side the  peace  zone  of  the  world  socialist 
system,  and  to  a  remarkable  extent  they 
agree  on  how  it  is  to  be  done.  Those  who 
argue  that  the  Russian  and  Chinese  positions 
are  opposed  should  compare  the  following 
two  quotations,  the  first  from  the  "Program 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union"  of  1961  and  the  second  from  the  Chi- 
nese "Proposal  Concerning  the  General  Line 
of  the  International  Communist  Movement" 
of  1963: 

"  ( 1 )  The  success  of  the  struggle  which  the 
working  class  wages  for  the  victory  of  the 
revolution  will  depend  on  how  well  the  work- 
ing class  and  Its  party  master  the  use  of  all 
forms  of  struggle — peaceful  and  nonpeaceful, 
parliamentary  and  extraparllamentary — and 
how  well  they  are  prepared  for  any  swift  and 
sudden  replacement  of  one  form  of  struggle 
by  another  form  of  struggle.  •  •  •  But 
whatever  the  form  In  which  the  transition 
from  capitalism  to  socialism  is  effected,  that 
transition  can  come  about  only  through 
revolution. 

"(2)  In  order  to  lead  the  proletariat  and 
working  people  in  revolution,  Marxlst-Len- 
Intst  Parties  must  master  all  forms  of 
struggle  and  be  able  to  substitute  one  form 
lor  another  quickly  as  the  conditions  of 
struggle  change.  The  vanguard  of  the  pro- 
letariat will  remain  unconquerable  In  all 
circumstances  only  If  it  masters  all  forms  of 
struggle— peaceful  and  armed,  open  and 
secret,  legal  and  illegal,  parliamentary 
struggle  and  mass  struggle,  etc.  It  Is  wrong 
to  refuse  to  use  parliamentary  and  other 
legal  forms  of  struggle  when  they  can  and 
should  be  used." 

There  is  nothing  new  In  these  pvaesages; 
the  Marxist-Leninists  have  always  put  great 
emphasis  on  the  need  to  master  all  forms  of 
struggle  and  to  change  tactics  to  suit  differ- 
ent situations.  In  Latin  America  thesfr  have 
ranged  from  the  ostensibly  parliamentary 
tactics  of  the  Chilean  Communist  Party  to 
the  terrorism  of  the  Venezuelan  Party. 
These  differences  In  methods  and  approaches 
have  stimulated  rather  than  hampered  Com- 
munist subversion  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
Ephere.  as  a  recent  Organization  of  American 
States  report  notes. 

In  Latin  America  the  "fronts  of  national 
liberation"  have  been  advised  to  exploit  such 
local  Issues  as  poverty,  the  peasants'  hunger 
for  land,  labor-management  frictions,  rticial 
strife,  and  rifts  among  their  opponents.  So- 
viet Pravda  of  April  12.  1965  ("Latin  America 
In  the  Struggle  for  Democracy  and  Social 
Progress"  by  S.  Mikhail  and  A.  Shegovsky), 
advised  Latin  American  comrades  In  coun- 
tries ruled  by  military  juntas  or  caudlllos  to 
embrace  "the  defense  of  democratic  liber- 
ties." There  "the  struggle  for  the  restoration 
of  civil  liberties  and  working  people's  social 
rights  Is  assizming  enormous  Importance.  It 
Is  precisely  these  forms  of  action  that  make 
It  possible  to  draw  into  the  liberation  move- 
ment those  strata  of  the  population  that  are 
still  Infected  with  anti-Communist  bias  and 
that  nurture  Illusions  about  U.S.  imperial- 
ism." Consequently,  in  the  Latin  American 
dictatorships,  Conununlst  leaders  pose  as 
champions  of   those   very   Individual  rights 


and  civil  liberties  that  they  would  themselves 
suppress  as  bourgeois  concepts  and  practices 
if  they  came  to  power. 

The  article  recommends  somewhat  differ- 
ent forma  of  struggle  In  "such  countries  aa 
Mexico,  Chile,  and  Argentina,  where  the  ac- 
tivities of  Communists  and  other  progressive 
parties  and  organizations  are  legal."  There 
the  Marxist-Leninists  should  attempt  to  or- 
ganize broad  popular  movements  by  propa- 
gandizing for  the  "extension  of  democracy" 
and  by  advocating  social  change,  economic 
Independence,  and  an  "Independent  foreign 
policy  line."  An  "Independent  foreign 
policy"  will  lead  to  establishing  diplomatic 
relations  with  Communist-dominated  coun- 
tries, and  that  will  in  turn  open  new  avenues 
for  the  native  Communist  Parties.  Then 
diplomatic  representatives  of  Communist 
countries  can  supply  native  parties  with 
funds  and  advice  under  the  protection  of 
diplomatic  Immunity.  Furthermore,  as  the 
article  states,  establishing  diplomatic  rela- 
tions has  a  fjowerful  propaganda  effect,  and  it 
points  out  that  when  relations  were  estab- 
lished between  Chile  and  the  Soviet  Union 
there  were  "great  repercussions  throughout 
Latin  America"  which  led  "many  politicians 
•  •  •  to  reexamine  their  opinions  regarding 
the  expansion  of  contacts  with  the  Socialist 
countries." 

Flexibility  of  approach  is  again  emphasized 
by  Ernesto  Judlsi  In  his  article  "The  Revolu- 
tionary Process  In  Latin  America:  Some  Les- 
sons of  the  Liberation  Movement  In  Argen- 
tina" In  the  World  Marxist  Review,  Feb- 
ruary 1965.  "Although  some  featvu-es  coin- 
cide, the  revolutionary  process  In  the  differ- 
ent countries  is  developing  in  diverse  forms." 
Judlsi  observes.  "The  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  par- 
ties in  the  different  countries,  familiar  with 
the  conditions  and  poBslbllltiee,  are  beet 
qualified  to  define  the  ways  tmd  means  of  the 
revolutionary  struggle  In  their  countries." 
Though  the  Communist  victory  In  Cuba 
"opened  new  revolutionary  vistas  to  the 
countries  of  Latin  America,"  it  would  be 
unwise  to  try  to  repe'ht  exactly  the  same 
methods  in  some  other  country.  In  Cuba 
the  revolution  was  nationalistic  (middle 
class)  and  anti-Batista  in  its  appearance, 
but  in  Argentina  "it  is  the  proletariat,  and 
not  the  petty  bourgeoisie,  that  heads  all 
important  and  decisive  actions."  And  yet  he 
warns  against  "the  error  of  Idealizing  the 
working  class,"  though  the  national  bour- 
geoisie "should  act  as  an  ally  of  the  prole- 
tariat in  the  struggle,  and  not  vice  versa." 

"Creative  Marxism  manifests  itself  In  an 
increasing  variety  of  ways  and  forms,  vilth- 
out  seeing  any  one  of  them  as  an  absolute," 
Judlsi  argues:  what  Is  unchanging  In  the 
revolutionary  goal — the  defeat  of  "United 
States  Imperialism  on  the  continent."  The 
revolutionaries  must  rely  "on  the  forces 
which  are  most  progressive  and  which  carry 
the  most  weight  at  the  given  moment  and 
in  the  given  circtunstances":  they  must  work 
with  the  forces  "actually  available  at  the 
moment."  In  Argentina  the  party  has  ex- 
pressed its  program  In  the  slogan :  "For  mass 
action  to  win  power."  A  mass  "unity  move- 
ment" of  the  working  class,  spearheaded  by 
the  Communists,  Is  to  be  organized  against 
the  "alliance  of  the  reactionary  military  and 
civil  forces."  Slogans  of  "working  class 
unity"  are  expected  to  take  in  some  of  the 
members  and  leaders  (on  the  "middle-level") 
of  the  Socialist,  Peronlst,  and  Christian  Dem- 
ocratic parties.  Since  the  army  is  "rent  by 
group  rivalries"  and  Is  in  "a  process  of  politi- 
cal and  Ideological  differentiation,"  the  Com- 
munist leaders  must  try  to  divide  their 
enemies  and  unite  their  friends  among  the 
military.  The  "different  forms"  of  unity  to 
be  pursued,  depending  on  the  concrete  situa- 
tion, include  "broad  democratic  unity,"  "a 
national  liberation  front."  and  "unity  of  the 
left."  The  leaders  of  the  party  decide,  at  any 
given  time,  what  particular  form  of  "unity" 
la  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum possible  gains. 


In  spite  of  their  emphasis  on  flexibility. 
Communist  writers  on  Latin  America  often 
tell  their  readers  that  the  Marxist-Leninist 
professionals  In  this  hemisphere  must  follow 
"the  Cuban  way  to  revolution"  That  way 
can  be  briefly  summarized,  in  the  1»50'8 
an  elite  of  professional  revolutionaries  was 
trained  at  various  Institutions  in  Mexico,  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  and,  most  Important,  at 
the  Graduate  School  of  Latin  American  Stud- 
ies In  Prague.  There  they  were  Indoctrinated 
In  Communist  Ideology  and  mastered  the 
Marxist-Leninist  techniques  of  guerrilla  and 
psychological  warfare.  They  learned  how  to 
manipulate  the  peasant*  and  bourgeoisie 
through  slogans  and  catchwords  and  libel 
of  their  enemies,  how  to  disguise  their  Com- 
munist aJBllatlons,  and  how  to  handle  fire- 
arms, drugs,  and  poison.  Although  they 
maintained  close  connections  with  the  Inter- 
national Communist  movement  ithe  revolu- 
tion was  largely  financed  from  the  Soviet 
Embassy  In  Mexico  City),  the  revolutionaries 
for  some  time  denied  that  they  were  Com- 
munists, and  thereby  deceived  much  of  the 
public  m  Cuba  and  elsewhere.  In  the  United 
States,  for  example,  most  newspap>ers  re- 
ported favorably  on  Castro's  guerrilla  activi- 
ties and  on  his  new  government  when  he 
first  came  to  pxjwer  early  in  1959.  and  a  well- 
known  politician  hailed  Castro  as  a  liberator 
In  "the  best  Simon  Bolivar  tradition." 

The  revolutionaries  denied  that  they  had 
any  plan  to  establish  a  Communist  regime, 
to  imitate  the  Soviet  Union,  or  to  collectivize 
agriculture;  on  the  contrary  they  approved  of 
private  Initiative  and  small  businessmen. 
All  that  they  wanted  to  accomplish  was  an 
end  to  their  country's  dependence  on  foreign 
capital  and  to  Its  domination  by  "big  busi- 
ness and  large  landowners."  In  all  this  they 
were  simply  following  the  steps  of  the  ap- 
proved strategy  for  a  Communist  revolution : 
first,  the  domination  of  a  nationalist  front 
by  the  Communist  Party,  operating  either 
openly  or  in  disguise:  then,  a  period  of  "na- 
tional liberation"  marked  by  purely  tempo- 
rary cooperation  with  non-Communist 
groups:  and  finally,  avowed  communism. 
The  tactics  change,  but  the  objective  re- 
mains the  same. 

Hugo  Barrios  Klee,  a  prominent  Guate- 
malan Communist,  discussed  the  specific 
meaning  of  the  "Cuban  way  to  socialism" 
in  the  March  1964  issue  of  the  World  Marxist 
Review  under  the  title  "The  Revolutionary 
Situation  and  the  Liberation  Struggle  of  the 
People  of  Guatemala."  He  halls  the  Cuban 
revolution  as  a  turning  point  In  the  history 
of  Latin  America,  not  only  because  Its  suc- 
cess has  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  rev- 
olutionary potential  there  that  had  often 
been  doubted,  but  also  because  it  has  actually 
advanced  the  revolutionary  situation  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Cuba  has  become  a 
political  and  military  stronghold  from  which 
Communist  subversion  and  guerrilla  activi- 
ties are  directed  and  financed,  and  Latin 
America  is  now  one  of  the  main  fronts  of 
the  struggle  against  the  United  States.  All 
Latin  American  revolutionaries  must  learn 
from  the  Cuban  exf)erlence,  but  "loyalty  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Cuban  revolution  does  not 
mean  mechanically  copying  Its  experience. 
Taking  the  Cuban  way  does  not  necessarily 
mean  following  the  exact  pattern  of  events 
In  that  Island."  Latin  America  has  changed 
since  1959,  and  the  non-Communists  have 
learned  from  the  Communist  victory  In  Cuba; 
"the  Imperialists  •  •  •  are  hardlv  likely  to 
repeat  their  fatal  mistakes  of  1956^59.  They 
have  Intensified  their  resistance  and  they  are 
doing  everything  to  consolidate  their  forces" 
To  overcome  the  obstacle  represented  by 
the  stiffening  of  the  non-Communist  re- 
sistance. Barrios  Klee  calls  for  more  matu- 
rity, more  unity,  and  greater  efficiency  In 
the  revolutionary  leadership.  "Larger 
masses  of  people  must  be  drawn  Into  the 
movement,"  he  argues;  It  must  "enlist  the 
support  of  those  sections  which  did  not  play 
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k  big  put  In  th«  revolutionary  struggl*  In 
Cuba  (for  txample.  profrevlvM  In  the  armed 
foreea)."  To  take  "tbe  Cuban  way,"  be 
■•ya.  now  mean*  to  "uae  flexible  and  diverse 
fornu  and  method*  of  atniggle." 

Tliat  the  Latin  American  Ck>mmunUta 
ttave  learned  the  leaaon  of  flexibility  In  tac- 
tic* waa  demonatrated  In  the  Dominican 
revolution  of  April  1048.  The  revolt  etarted 
vben  Donald  Reld  Cabral.  the  Dominican 
leader,  sent  hi*  army  chief  of  atalT  to  flre 
two  ofieer*  for  graft  and  corruption  on 
Iprll  34.  The  chief  of  ■tafl  wa*  Inatead 
krrected  by  rebel*  whoee  proclaimed  goal 
ra*  to  overthrow  the  triumvirate  headed 
by  Reld  Cabral  and  to  return  Juan  Boach 
u  Preeldant  of  the  republic.  In  planning 
Um  revolution  the  Cocomunlst*  cooperated 
irith  other  partlee,  Including  the  Dominican 
Sevolutionary  party  (on  whoee  ticket  former 
Praaldent  Juan  Bo*ch  had  been  elected ) . 
Ux  Force  Brig.  Oen.  Klla*  Weealn  y  Wesaln, 
n*teart  of  crushing  what  wa*  then  a  small 
nutlny  of  some  Communist  and  non-Com- 
nunUt  military  men,  tried  to  act  a*  a  media- 
tor between  the  rebel*  and  Reld  Cabral.  whom 
le  advlaed  to  resign  to  avoid  bloodshed. 
While  the  rebel*  were  pushing  for  a  full- 
icale  civil  war,  General  Wesaln  offered  to 
let  up  a  military  junta  with  them.  If  they 
irould  agree  to  holding  a  free  election  wlth- 
n  00  days.     They  refused. 

The  Communists  helped  to  trigger  an  "In- 
llgenous"  revolution  and  tried  to  control  It. 
rbey  took  advantage  of  the  temporary  power 
racuum  when  the  main  force*  of  law  and 
>rder,  the  army  and  the  police,  were  divided 
tnd  thereby  nullified.  They  helped  to  create 
ihaos  by  (Ustrlbutlng  between  five  and  ten 
jjoucand  gun*  to  civilian*,  Including  toughs 
irbo  orgaiUzed  street  mobs,  gangs  of  thieves 
tnd  Juvenile  delinquents  (the  moat  proml- 
aent  gangs  being  the  Turbas  and  the  Tigers) . 
M  local  Communists,  and  to  some  from 
ibroad.  Now  they  were  able  to  take  over 
he  rebellion  completely.  The  street  gangs 
ooted,  raped,  and  killed  at  their  pleasure. 
^  Cuban  Communist,  Luis  Acosta,  led  the 
noba  that  seised  Santo  Domingo's  radio  and 
«levlslon  station*  at  the  beginning  of  the 
evolt.  and  radio  broadcasts  encouraged  the 
Iquldatlon  of  Cuban  refugees  in  the  Domlnl- 
;an  Republic.  There  were  mass  executions 
tt  prlaoners,  and  some  members  of  the  Do- 
nlnlcan  Revolutionary  Party,  realizing  where 
heir  cooperation  with  the  Communists  had 
eft  them,  took  asylum  In  the  embassies  of 
ither  Latin  American  countries.  At  this 
I  tage.  when  the  Coznmunlst-Ied  rebels 
lalmed  complete  victory,  the  President  of 
he  United  States  responded  to  the  urgent 
equest  of  Ambassador  Bennet,  and  sent 
7.S.  troops  Into  the  Dominican  Republic,  In 
I  irder  to  save  the  Uvea  of  American  citizens 
I  nd  others,  and  to  "prevent  another  Com- 
1  aunlst   state  in  thl*   hemisphere." 

Communist  explolUtlon  of  the  Dominican 
I  evolt  has  been  obvious  to  all  open-minded 
I  leople;  however,  a  small  but  vocal  minority 
1  laa  been  aharply  crlUcal  of  the  President's 
I  ctlon.  In  order  to  make  even  the  most 
(  keptlcal  aware  of  the  need  to  keep  the  Inter- 
onerlcan  peacekeeping  force  which  has  re- 
1  ilaced  the  U.S.  troope  in  the  Dominican 
1  tepubllc,  our  Government  la  planning  to 
I  leue  a  white  paper  which  would  fully  docu- 
1  aent  the  danger  poaed  by  the  uprising  to  the 
I  ntlrv  Weatam  Hemisphere.  It  U  hoped  that 
( he  praaent  (October  1»«6)  Interim  govern- 
I  sent  In  the  Dominican  Republic  will  be  suc- 
( eaded  by  a  new  one  issuing  from  a  free 
I  lection  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Or- 
I  anlaatloa  of  American  State*. 

In  hla  dlseuaalon  of  the  Uberatlon  strug- 
I  le  in  Ouatamala,  Barrloa  Klee  emphasize* 
1  be  naed  to  draw  the  peasants  and  the  In- 
(  Ian*  In  the  Ouatemalan  mountains  Into  the 
I  truggle.  Be  acknowledges  that  the  Indians 
I  r»  backward,  without  political  consclous- 
I  *■•  uid.  Ilka  the  peaaants.  under  the  In- 
I  uenoe  of  the  church,  but  he  hint*  at  a 


Communist  plan  to  change  all  this  by  the 
use  of  terror:  when  the  guerrillas  attack  the 
government  forces  they  will  make  the  peas- 
ants and  Indiana  support  them:  if  the  peas- 
ants and  Indians  refuse,  punitive  expeditions 
will  be  organized  against  them.  In  the  en- 
suing struggle  they  will  be  caught  In  the 
middle;  some  will  be  neutralized,  others  will 
Join  the  Communists.  The  plan  recalls  the 
activities  of  Tito's  partisans  In  Yugoslavia 
during  the  last  2  years  of  the  Second  World 
War  and  the  terrorism  of  the  Vletcong  In 
South  Vietnam.  And  in  fact  waves  of  ter- 
rorism have  moved  already  across  Venezuela, 
Colombia,  Bolivia,  and  Guatemala  several 
times  during  the  past  few  years. 

The  lack  of  mass  support  among  the  work- 
ing classes,  peasante,  and  Indians  (to  con- 
tinue Barrloe  Klee's  analysis)  Is  to  be  com- 
pensated for  by  increased  support  elsewhere. 
Some  segments  of  the  armed  forces  can  be 
enlisted  in  the  Communist  cause,  as  recent 
events  In  the  Dominican  Republic  demon- 
strate, and  the  need  for  broad  alliances  with 
other  political  parties  is  reemphaslzed.  (In 
Guatemala  the  United  Resistance  Front  Is 
such  a  coalition,  and  the  Insurrectionary 
Armed  Forces  represent  its  military  arm.) 
Some  urban  middle-class  people  who  are 
petty  bourgeoU  In  thinking  and  In  status" 
can  nevertheless,  'm  the  Cuban  experience 
ha*  shown,  play  an  important  revolutionary 
role  in  Latin  America" 

That  Barrloe  Klee  is  correct  in  assessing 
the  role  of  the  urban  middle  class  la  shown 
by  the  part  they  have  played  in  the  Com- 
munist attempts  to  seize  power  In  Brazil, 
Honduras,  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 
The  Armed  Forces  of  National  Liberation 
(PALN)  in  Venezuela  consist  largely  of  mid- 
dle class  students,  and  even  of  some  extreme 
rtghtwlng  army  officers  In  Argentina  the 
Conununlsta  are  wooing  the  Peronists  to  Join 
them  In  a  united  front  against  the  present 
government,  although,  from  what  is  being 
printed  In  the  World  Marxist  Review,  It  would 
seem  that  their  overtures  to  the  Peronists 
have  not  been  very  successful  so  far.  The 
strenuous  attempt  to  woo  the  middle  class 
demonstrates  once  more  that  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, a*  elsewhere,  the  Communists  do  not 
speak  for  the  working  class  and  peasants, 
that  they  do  not  have  any  considerable  sup- 
port among  them,  and  that  their  claim  that 
they  are  the  vanguard  of  those  classes,  in- 
tereated  only  in  improving  their  economic 
and  social  condition.  Is  a  myth. 

Realizing  the  weakness  of  the  Communist 
movement  in  Latin  America,  Barrios  Klee 
calls  for  the  exploitation  of  any  rift  among 
its  opponents,  though  he  also  points  out 
that  there  may  be  chances  for  peaceful 
transfer  of  power  and  ownership  of  the  basic 
means  of  production,  so  that  in  some  coun- 
tries the  revolution  may  be  nonviolent,  and 
cites  Chile  as  a  case  In  point.  In  other 
countries  the  early  stages  of  the  revolu- 
tionary process  can  be  accomplished  peace- 
fully, through  the  development  and  use  of 
legal  forms  of  mass  struggle.  He  Is  probably 
thinking  of  British  Guiana  and  the  situation 
as  It  existed  In  Brazil  before  the  changes 
of  April  1064.  But.  In  the  end.  'guerrilla 
warfare  •  •  •  will  be  the  main  form  of 
struggle  everywhere"  However  varied  the 
preliminary  forms  of  struggle,  when  the  day 
arrive*,  when  conditions  are  ripe,  violence 
must  be  resorted  to  'We  believe  that  these 
conditions  exist  in  Guatemala."  Barrloe  Klee 
declare*.  "Our  party  therefore  supports  the 
guerrilla  actions  now  taking  place  in  the 
country." 

The  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  wins 
Barrloe  Klee's  support  because  it  promotes 
rift*  among  the  non-Communists:  some  will 
take  It  at  Its  face  value  and  denounce 
thoaa  who  do  not  as  warmongers,  imperialists, 
and  enemies  of  peace.  So  as  a  result  the 
non-Communist  governments  will  have 
trouble  In  devising  and  following  consistent 
policies   vU-a-vls   the   Communists,   making 


it  all  the  «a*ier  for  them  to  switch  from  oa» 
form  of  struggle  to  another,  to  maintain 
Initiative,  to  get  the  support  of  temporary 
alUe*.  and  generally  to  deceive  their 
opponent*. 

Since  the  publication  of  Barrloe  Klee's 
article  the  Communists  have  suffered  two 
serious  setback*  In  Latin  America,  the  first 
In  Brazil  early  In  April  1064,  and  the  second 
in  Chile  early  In  September  1064,  when  the 
front  supported  by  the  local  Communists 
lost  the  presidential  election,  after  high 
hopes  of  a  peaceful  takeover  had  been 
built  up. 

Early  in  1964  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Brazilian  Communist  Party,  Luis  Carlos  Pres- 
tes.  boasted  that  the  Communist-dominated 
front  In  BrazU  "has  already  won";  yet  a  few 
months  later  the  front  was  defeated,  and 
President  Joao  Ooulart  and  his  brother-in- 
law  Leonel  Brlzola  fled  to  neighboring  Uru- 
guay. Thl*  setback  only  convinced  the  Bra- 
zilian Communists  that  they  must  analyze 
their  mistakes  and  learn  from  them,  as  the 
following  account  by  Lucas  Romao  ("Demo- 
cratic and  National  Struggle  in  Brazil  and 
Its  Perspectives")  in  the  World  Marxist  Re- 
view  (February  1965)    shows: 

"The  United  Front  gravely  underestimated 
the  strength  of  Its  adversary;  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  the  military  forces  support- 
ing Ooulart  far  outnumbered  thoee  of  the 
conspirators.  The  masses  had  not  been  pre- 
pared for  the  emergency  which  necessitated 
the  use  of  all  forma  of  struggle,  including 
armed  action.  Like  the  other  forces  in  the 
United  Front,  the  Communist  Party  was 
Uken  by  surprise.  We  realized  that  we  had 
underestimated  the  enemy's  strength  In 
claiming  that  we  could  foil  any  plot.  This 
waa  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  Illusions  we 
entertained  concerning  army  support  for  the 
government.  On  the  other  hand,  we  did  not 
perceive  that  a  political  reallnement  was  tak- 
ing place  In  the  enemy's  camp,  that  he  was 
winning  over  people  associated  with  the 
Front. 

"The  party  as  a  whole,  with  the  leadership 
In  partlcxilar,  living  In  illusions,  placed  too 
much  reliance  on  the  command  of  the  army, 
In  its  ability  to  resist  the  coup.  In  point  or 
fact,  we  failed  to  understand  that  victory 
over  the  enemy  depended  largely  on  mass  ac- 
tion throughout  the  ooimtry. 

"The  program  approved  by  the  Fifth  Con- 
gress of  our  party  In  September  1960,  and 
defined  more  precisely  In  the  documents  cir- 
culated In  preparation  for  the  Sixth  Congress 
(it  was  postponed  In  view  of  the  new  sit- 
uation), noted  the  possibility  of  the  peacefu. 
and  non-peaceful  path  of  development  of 
the  Brazilian  revolution,  or  armed  action  be- 
ing one  of  the  possible  forms  of  the  struggle. 
However,  we  tend  to  see  the  peaceful  way 
as  the  sole  way  and  consequently,  failed  to 
prepare  for  the  eventuality  of  armed  strug- 
gle." 

The  BrazUlan  Communists,  In  short,  were 
overconfident;  they  overestimated  their  own 
strength,  underestimated  the  strength  of  the 
democratic  forces  opposed  to  them,  and  re- 
lied too  exclusively  on  Khrushchev's  then- 
prevalent  theory  that  the  revolution  could 
be  peaceful.  The  falltu-e  of  a  gradual  and 
non-violent  strategy  In  Brazil  has  forced 
the  Communists  there  and  elsewhere  to  re- 
evaluate that  theory. 

The  new  line  of  the  Brazilian  Communist 
Party  was  defined  In  the  political  notes 
adopted  by  the  executive  committee  In  Octo- 
ber 1964.  It  holds  that  the  present  govern- 
ment of  Brazil  "has  deeply  wounded  the  feel- 
ings of  the  nation,  whose  anger  is  mounting." 
Communists  therefore  should  exploit  a  wide 
variety  of  economic  and  social  problems. 
ranging  from  the  overjwoductlon  of  coffee, 
the  rising  ooat  of  living,  and  infiatlon,  to 
payment  of  debts  to  the  United  States,  as 
well  a*  the  difference*  of  opinion  and  fric- 
tions, especially  on  the  election  Issue,  among 
the  preaent  political  leaders  of  the  country. 
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"At  the  moment,"  the  communique  says,  the 
aim  Is  "to  set  up  a  national  and  democratic 
government.  In  present  conditions  this 
means  a  struggle  to  overthrow  the  dictator- 
ship, to  oust  those  who  seized  power  through 
a  military  coup.  The  main  form  of  the 
struggle  will  be  determined  by  the  course  of 
events,  but  Irrespective  of  what  this  form 
will  be,  the  overthrow  of  the  dictatorship  can 
be  secured  only  through  mass  actions  by  the 
working  people.  Our  effwl*  are  concentrated 
on  setting  up  a  united  front  of  struggle 
against  the  dictatorship,  a  front  which  will 
Include  all  the  forces  opposed  to  reaction. 
The  steps  already  taken  In  this  direction  are 
encouraging." 

The  plan  of  action  provides  for  "combin- 
ing legal  with  Illegal  activity,"  for  "working 
In  the  various  mass  organizations,"  for 
"struggle  m  all  Its  forms,"  and  for  "correctly 
combining  the  different  forms,  peaceful  and 
nonpeaceful"  in  order  to  oust  the  present 
goverrunent  and  prepare  for  a  Marxist- 
Leninist  revolution. 

in  Ecuador  the  Communists  make  a  sim- 
ilar appeal  for  "the  overthrow  of  the  military 
dictatorship  by  Joint  action  of  the  forces 
destined  to  unite  In  a  national-liberation 
front."  and  for  establishing  a  "people's  gov- 
ermnent"  which  would  Include  "Communists, 
Socialists,  and  representatives  of  the  mass 
following  of  the  Liberal  Party,  the  Federation 
of  Popular  Forces,  etc."  (See  Rlcardo  Ortiz 
Gonzales'  "Ecuador;  Realities  and  Proe- 
pects. "  World  Marxlat  Review,  March  1966.) 
This  "democratic  revolutionary"  government 
In  which  the  "leading  role  would  be  played 
by  the  alliance  of  the  workers  and  peasants," 
must  adopt  and  cajry  out  "the  program 
adopted  by  the  Seventh  Congress  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Ecuador"  of  which  the  basic 
demands  are  as  follows:  "democratic  agrarian 
reform;  Industrialization;  strengthening  the 
Kate  sector  In  the  economy;  a  tax  reform 
removing  the  bulk  of  the  tax  burden  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  working  people;  nation- 
alization of  enterprises  owned  by  foreign 
monopolies  as  well  as  of  foreign  trade;  de- 
mocracy; consistent  extension  of  trade  union 
rights;  raising  the  material  and  culttu-al  level 
of  the  working  people;  an  Independent  for- 
eign policy;  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Peru- 
Ecuador  frontier  problem;  and  the  esUbllsh- 
ment  of  diplomatic  relations  with  all  coun- 
tries, and  primarily  with  the  Socialist 
countriee." 

Rlcardo  Ortiz  Gonzales  pays  Up  service  to 
a  "nonviolent  revolution,"  but  he  hastens  to 
add  that  there  are  serious  "limitations  on 
peaceful  aiMl  legal  forms  of  struggle."  There- 
fore, he  asserts,  "the  decisive  role  will  be 
played  by  armed  struggle." 

A  year  ago  there  appeared  to  be  a  split 
among  the  various  Communist  parties  in 
Latin  America.  Some  leaned  toward  the 
Chinese,  others  toward  the  Russians,  and  for 
a  time  dissensions  plagued  the  whole  move- 
ment. Now  the  crisis  seems  to  be  over  for 
the  present.  The  new  theme  of  all  the  par- 
ties, the  theme  adopted  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  revolutionary  parties  in  all  the 
Latin  American  countries  at  a  conference 
held  at  the  end  of  1964,  Is  "militant  unity  of 
Latin  American  Communists." 

The  conrununiqu6  of  the  conference.  Issued 
on  January  19.  1965,  calls  for  "promoting  the 
solidarity  movement  with  Cuba"  through 
restoration  of  diplomatic  and  trade  relations, 
ending  the  economic  blockade,  and  exposure 
of  "the  preparations  for  renewed  aggression 
and  the  counterrevolutionary  activities  of 
CIA  agents."  The  communique  further  calls 
for  "active  struggle  against  the  ruling  oU- 
Bwchies  and  military  Juntas  In  many  Latin 
American  countries";  for  the  organization 
•jn*!  support,  on  a  continental  scale,  of  soU- 
Qarlty  movements  with  the  liberation  fronts 
">  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Guatemala  Hon- 
"uj-as.  Paraguay,  and  Haiti;  for  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Puerto  Rico  and  British  Guiana, 
.  !.  i"'^°''°™y  °^  Martinique,  Guadalupe, 
MJd  French  Guiana,  and  the  Uke. 


To  promote  the  unity  of  the  world  Com- 
munist movement,  the  communique  advo- 
cates calling  bilateral  and  multilateral  meet- 
ings and  conferences.  It  condemns  factional 
activities  and  Insists  on  Immediate  discon- 
tinuation of  public  polemics;  and  It  calls  for 
adoption  of  a  "common  point  of  view"  ex- 
pressing the  "common  Ideology,  Marxlsm- 
Lenlnlsm." 

The  Inauguration  of  a  new  phase  In  the 
Latin  American  revolution  was  hailed  by 
Fidel  Castro,  who  predicted  new  victories 
and  boasted  that  the  guerrillas  operating  in 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Guatemala  could 
not  be  crushed  by  the  armies  of  those  coun- 
tries. There  Is  a  considerable  body  of  evi- 
dence that  many  of  the  Communist  activities 
in  this  hemisphere  are  directed  and  financed 
from  Havana.  In  September  1964,  Under- 
secretary of  State  Thomas  C.  Mann  observed 
that  "between  April  and  August  1960.  the 
Castro  regime  promoted  armed  invasions  of 
Panama,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Haiti 
They  all  were  failures.  Then,  under  the 
guidance  of  his  Soviet  and  Chinese  Commu- 
nist masters,  Castro's  campaign  to  destroy 
representative  democracy  in  the  hemisphere 
became  more  sophisticated  and  more  dan- 
gerous. The  new  tactic  was  to  overthrow  free 
governments  by  subversion  from  within, 
using  and  expanding  on  the  Communist  ap- 
paratus which  already  exUted  in  every 
country." 

On  June  11,  1965,  Castro's  sister,  Juanlta, 
described  her  brother  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee as  a  man  obsessed  with  a  desire  to 
destroy  the  United  States,  and  detailed  what 
she  called  "Castro-Communist  plans  for  In- 
tervention and  aggression  in  the  hemi- 
sphere." Earlier,  in  February  1963.  a  US 
Senate  Committee  published  a  report  en- 
titled "Cuba  as  a  Base  for  Subversion  In 
America"  which  discussed  at  length  some  of 
the  evidence  concerning  the  role  of  Cuba  In 
Communut  plans  for  conquest  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. The  report  called  attention  to  the 
niunerous  training  centers  that  have  been 
established  In  Cuba  to  prepare  workers  for 
the  "wars  of  national  Uberatlon"  In  Latin 
America.  In  the  1950'8  most  of  the  profes- 
sional revolutionaries  In  Latin  America  were 
trained  In  Prague  and  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
In  the  1960's  Cuba  has  become  a  center  for 
training  activists  of  all  kinds:  leaders,  ora- 
tors, and  propagandists;  experts  in  sabotage 
espionage,  and  terrorism  in  all  Its  forms;  spe- 
cialists in  the  handling  of  arms  and  radio 
shipment,  in  guerrilla  warfare,  etc.  Recruit- 
ment is  carried  on  preferably  among  stu- 
dents, teachers. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SARGENT  SHRIVER 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  do 
many  who  warmly  support  the  war  on 
poverty,  I  welcome  the  news  that  its  out- 
standing director,  Sargent  Shriver  will 
be  devoting  full  time  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

In  the  year  and  a  half  that  Mr.  Shriver 
has  been  directing  both  the  Peace  Corps 
and  the  war  on  poverty,  it  has  been 
abundantly  clear  that  his  record  has 
been  replete  with  tremendous  accom- 
pUshments. 

In  a  nation  once  apathetic  to  the 
plight  of  the  invisible  poor,  today  pov- 
erty is  an  Issue  in  every  city  and  hamlet 
of  this  Nation.  The  new  hopes  and  new 
programs  for  the  betterment  of  our  so- 
ciety have  Infused  the  thinking  of  con- 
cerned citizens  and  leaders  everywhere 
with  a  new  and  positive  vigor.  Most  en- 
couraging Is  that  among  the  most  con- 
structive voices  are  the  voices  of  the  poor 
themselves,  already  taking  their  places 
in  the  society  once  closed  to  them. 


It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  any  man 
could  have  done  more  to  provide  leader- 
ship for  this  immense  and  inspiring  ef- 
fort. 

Yet  we  know  that  Sargent  Shriver  will 
do  more.  He  knows  no  other  measure 
of  effort  than  the  fullest  and  expects  as 
much  from  all  who  serve  the  Nation. 

It  is  fitting,  I  believe,  that  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  Mr.  Shriver  for  his 
brilliant  leadership  of  the  Peace  Corps 
and  to  assure  him  that  we  who  passed 
the  law  that  declared  war  on  poverty  re- 
main committed  to  Its  aims  and  confi- 
dent in  the  leadership  he  is  providing. 


OP  MOVERS  AND  IMMOBILISTS :  AD- 
DRESS OF  WILLIAM  L.  MARBURY. 
PRESIDENT,  MARYLAND  BAR  AS- 
SOCIATION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  an  address  by  a  distinguished 
president  of  the  Maryland  bar,  William 
L.  Marbur>',  that  merits  consideration 
by  lawyers  everywhere. 

William  Marbury  has  long  been  a 
leader  of  his  profession  in  Baltimore  and 
throughout  the  State  of  Mar>'Iand.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he 
should  be  the  one  to  remind  the  orga- 
nized bar  that  the  law  is  a  profession, 
and  that  by  virtue  of  this  fact  lawyers 
owe  special  service  to  society  and  Its 
needs. 

Too  often  in  recent  years  lawyers  have 
failed  to  heed  the  "basic  tenet  of  their 
profession  that  a  lawyer  is  bound  never 
to  refuse  to  represent  a  litigant  or  a 
person  charged  with  crime  because  his 
cause  is  an  unpopular  one."  Too  often 
and  in  too  many  communities  the  bar 
has  failed  to  grapple  effectively  with  the 
problem  of  caring  for  tho.e  who  need 
legal  services  but  who  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  them.  Too  often  the  legal  pro- 
fession at  best  has  observed  a  society  in 
the  midst  of  inexorable  change  from 
the  sidelines,  or  at  worst  has  allied  itself 
with  the  forces  of  resistance,  when  in- 
stead it  should  have  been  helping  to  di- 
rect the  forces  of  ferment  into  construc- 
tive channels. 

Mr.  Marbury 's  Incisive  and  persuasive 
address  points  out  that  lawyers  can  no 
longer  afford  to  be  "immobllists"  in  an 
age  of  dynamic  change,  but  must  meas- 
ure up  to  their  obligation  to  society  by 
moving  with  and  ahead  of  the  social 
forces  that  are  characteristic  of  the  day 
in  which  we  live. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  the  excellent  address  of  William 
L.  Marbury,  delivered  before  the  Mary- 
land State  Bar  Association  on  Friday, 
January  14,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom   the   Daily   Record    (Baltimore),   Jan. 

15,  1966) 
Address  of  Woxiam  L.  Makbust,  PmzsmENT, 
Maryland     Statz    Bar    AasociATioN,    Di- 

LrVERZO    AT    THE    WiNTEX    MEETING    OF    THE 
AaSOCIATION    ON    FRffiAT,    JANUART    14.    1966, 

At  the  Sheraton-Belvxdexx  Hotel 
Forty  years  ago,  the  late  Joseph  C.  France, 
thought  by  many  to  be  the  wisest  Maryland 
lawyer  of  his  generation,  opened  an  addreaa 
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to  this  body  by  remarking  tbAt  the  speaker 
on  aucb  an  occasion  aa  tbu  was  expected  to 
deliver  a  lermon.  Now,  as  my  children  are 
ready  to  testify,  my  qualifications  for  such 
a  task  are  very  limited.  Certainly  tbey  are 
not  as  (ood  as  tboee  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  whose  lawyer-son  complained  that 
his  father  was  forever  Inculcating  virtue  In 
dull  terms.  Justice  HoUxtcs  went  on  to  won- 
der whether  If  he  had  a  son,  he,  In  hu  turn, 
would  yield  to  the  temptation  to  twaddle. 

It  seems  that  even  among  the  Olymplanj 
the  Inculcation  of  virtue  has  Its  pitfalls.  But 
Mr.  France  has  pointed  out  the  path  of  duty 
In  plain  terms  and  whatever  the  risks,  I  pro- 
pose to  follow  It.  Since,  then.  X  must  preach 
a  sermon.  I  have  looked  around  for  a  text. 
I  have  found  It  In  the  opening  paragraphs 
of  an  essay  called  "A  Note  on  Progress"  writ- 
ten by  a  Jesuit  priest,  Pierre  Tellhard  de 
Char  din.     Here  U  the  passage. 

"The  conflict  dates  from  the  day  when  one 
man,  flying  In  the  face  of  appearance,  per- 
ceived that  the  forces  of  nature  are  no  more 
unalterably  flxed  In  their  orbits  than  the 
stars  themselves,  but  that  their  serene  ar- 
rangement around  us  depicts  the  flow  of  a 
tremendous  tide — the  day  on  which  a  flrst 
votce  rang  out,  crying  to  mankind  peacefully 
■lumbering  on  the  raft  of  Earth,  'We  are 
moving.     We  are  going  forward.'  •   •   • 

"It  Is  a  pleasant  and  dramatic  spectacle, 
that  of  mankind  divided  to  Its  very  depths 
Into  two  Irrevocably  opposed  camps — one 
looking  toward  the  horizon  and  proclaiming 
with  all  Its  new-found  faith,  'We  are  mov- 
ing', and  the  other,  without  shifting  Its  posi- 
tion, obstinately  maintaining.  'Nothing 
cbangss.    We  are  not  moving  at  all.' 

"Theae  Utter,  the  Immoblllsts.'  though 
they  lack  passion  (Immobility  has  never  In- 
spired anyone  with  enthusiasm),  have  com- 
monsense  on  their  side,  habit  of  thought,  in- 
ertia, pessimism  and  also,  to  some  extent, 
morality  and  religion.  Nothing,  they  argue, 
appears  to  have  changed  since  man  began 
to  hand  down  the  memory  of  the  past,  not 
the  undulations  of  the  earth,  or  the  forms 
of  Ufe,  or  the  genius  of  man  or  even  his  good- 
ness. Thus  far  practical  experimentation  has 
failed  to  modify  the  fundamental  character- 
istics of  even  the  most  humble  plant.  Hu- 
man suffering,  vice  and  war.  although  they 
may  mamentartly  abate,  recur  from  age  to 
age  with  an  Increasing  virulence.  Even  the 
striving  after  progress  contributes  to  the  sxim 
of  evil;  to  effect  change  Is  to  undermine  the 
painfully  established  traditional  order  where- 
by the  distress  of  living  creatures  was  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  What  Innovator  has 
not  retapped  the  springs  of  blood  and  tears? 
For  the  sake  of  human  tranquility,  In  the 
name  of  faot,  atid  In  defense  of  the  sacred 
established  order,  the  Immoblllsts  forbid  the 
earth  to  move.  Nothing  changes,  they  say. 
or  can  change.  The  raft  must  drift  purpose- 
lessly on  a  shoreless  sea. 

"But  the  other  half  of  mankind,  startled 
by  the  lookout's  cry,  has  left  the  huddle 
where  the  rest  of  the  crew  sit  with  their 
heads  together  telling  time-honored  tales. 
Oaslng  out  over  the  dark  sea  they  study  for 
themselves  the  lapping  of  waters  along  the 
hull  of  the  craft  that  bears  them,  breathe 
the  scents  borne  to  them  on  the  breeze,  gaze 
at  the  shadows  cast  from  pole  to  pole  by  a 
changeless  eternity.  And  for  theae  all  things, 
while  remaining  separately  the  same — the 
ripple  of  water,  the  scent  of  the  air.  the  lights 
tn  the  sky — become  linked  together  and  ac- 
quire a  new  sense;  the  flxed  and  random  uni- 
verse Is  seen  to  move. 

"No  one  who  has  seen  this  vision  can  be 
restrained  from  guarding  and  proclaiming  it. 
To  testify  to  my  faith  in  it.  and  to  show  rea- 
sons, Is  my  purpose  here." 

Now  that  Is  a  long  text,  and  you  may  very 
well  be  wondering  what  possible  relevance 
It  can  have  to  any  concern  of  Maryland 
lawyers.  Surely  after  the  able  addresses  of 
my  Immediate  (uredecessors  In  this  ofBce.  we 


need  no  Oalileo  to  tell  us  that  the  law  moves. 
A  glance  at  any  weekly  summary  of  Impor- 
tant opinions  will  demonstrate  that  prece- 
dents are  falling  at  a  pace  which  has  left  the 
profession  not  exactly  dumbfounded — for 
there  has  been  no  lack  of  vocal  respKsnse — 
but  certainly  astonished.  When  Mr.  Prance 
spoke,  It  was  still  possible  tor  a  lawyer 
to  think  of  the  law,  and  particularly  of  con- 
stitutional law.  as  a  more  or  less  flxed  body 
at  knowledge,  the  precise  contours  of  which 
could  be  traced  from  a  study  of  history  and 
of  the  decided  cases.  To  this  generation  such 
an  idea  is  simply  quaint. 

But  as  members  of  the  organized  bar,  our 
concern  is  not  merely  with  the  law.  Granted 
that  everyone  recognizes  that  the  law  Is 
moving  in  response  to  a  changing  society,  the 
question  remains  whether  the  legal  profes- 
sion is  moving  with  It;  or  are  we,  like  Char- 
din's  Imxnobillsts.  still  sleeping  on  our  raft 
as  it  drifts  into  evermore  troubled  waters? 
That  the  waters  are  indeed  getting  pretty 
rough,  stirred  as  they  are  by  powerful  cur- 
rents and  blasts  of  almost  hurricane  force, 
is  known  to  everyone  In  this  room.  My  pur- 
pose today  Is  to  consider  whether  we  as  a 
profession  are  meeting  the  responsibilities 
which  new  social  forces  have  thrust  upon  us. 

But  flrst  perhaps  I  should  specify  Just  what 
I  mean  by  new  social  forces.  That  is  not 
easy,  since  they  take  many  forms,  but  all  of 
them  seem  to  me  to  spring  from  a  single 
source,  which  may  be  identified  as  a  drive 
toward  equalization.  All  over  the  world 
inequalities  between  man  and  man,  and  I 
might  add.  between  men  and  women,  which 
used  to  be  thought  inevitable  are  now  con- 
sidered to  be  Intolerable.  In  his  recently 
published  book.  "The  Garden  and  the  Wllder- 
nees,"  Prof.  Mark  DeWolfe  Howe,  who 
holds  the  Charles  Warren  Chair  in  American 
Legal  History  at  the  Harvard  L.aw  School,  has 
said  that  "when  the  constitutional  history 
of  the  central  decades  of  this  century  comes 
to  be  written.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  the  key 
to  an  understanding  of  its  turbulence  will  be 
the  concept  of  equality."  This  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  wise  observation  which  has  validity 
well  beyond  the  confines  of  American  consti- 
tutional law.  Is  It  not  the  concept  of  equal- 
ity which  is  responsible  for  the  ferment  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  which  is  producing  new 
nations  every  few  months?  Is  It  not  the 
concept  of  equality  which  has  made  elitism 
a  naughty  word  among  professional  edu- 
cators? 

Winston  Churchill  once  remarked  that  the 
days  of  his  youth  were  splendid  times — for 
the  rich  and  well  born  Some  of  us  can 
still  remember  the  golden  years  before  World 
War  I  when  the  family  of  a  successful  lawyer 
could  live  a  life  which  Is  today  quite  unat- 
tainable even  by  the  very  rich  Those  days 
have  gone,  of  course,  and  while  we  may  suffer 
from  occasional  nostalgia.  I  think  that  most 
of  us  would  agree  with  Sir  Winston  that  the 
world  Is  better  for  their  passing  Pew  are 
those  who  would  now  undo  the  great  reforms 
of  the  Roosevelt  era,  and  If  we  may  judge  by 
the  performance  of  the  most  recent  Congress, 
the  tremendous  tide  of  equalization  is  still 
moving  In  The  goals  of  an  awakened  sense 
of  social  responsibility  have  not  yet  been  met. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  aspects  of  this 
worldwide  drive  for  e<jfuallty  is  the  funda- 
mental readjustment  which  Is  taking  place 
all  over  this  country  In  the  relations  between 
the  white  majority  and  the  Negro  minority. 
This  is  a  subject  which  since  the  earliest  days 
of  our  Nation  has  been  the  concern  of 
lawyers.  The  basic  contradiction  between 
the  Institution  of  slavery  and  the  principles 
announced  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Bill  of  Rights  troubled  lawyers 
from  Thomas  Jefferson  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Maryland  lawyers  were  among  the  first  to 
seek  a  solution.  Believing  that  separation  of 
the  races  was  Impossible  so  long  as  they  lived 
In  the  same  country,  the  leaders  of  the  Mary- 
land bar  took  an  Important  role  In  organiz- 


ing the  American  Colonization  Society,  whose 
purpose  was  to  free  slaves,  and  transport 
them  back  to  Africa.  This  effort  was.  on  the 
whole,  a  failure,  although  it  left  a  perma- 
nent mark  In  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic  of  Liberia.  Even  more  futile  and  far 
more  drastic  in  Its  consequences  was  the  at- 
tempt of  a  Maryland  lawyer  to  lay  this  prob- 
lem to  rest  in  the  Dred  Scott  case.  The 
tale  has  been  told  with  clarity  and  under- 
standing by  our  fellow  member,  Mr.  Walker 
Lewis,  In  his  recently  published  biography  of 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  which  every  Maryland 
lawyer  will  want  to  read. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation,  followed 
shortly  thereafter  by  the  end  of  the  ClvU 
War.  ushered  In  a  period  of  reconstruction 
which  a  new  generation  of  historians  is  even 
now  engaged  in  reappraising.  There  were 
those  led  by  Charles  Stimner  of  Massachusetts 
and  Thaddeus  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
believed  that  the  only  proper  course  was  to 
rebuild  our  society  on  the  premise  that — 
to  paraphrase  Mr.  Justice  Harlan's  famous 
remark  In  Plessy  v.  Fersrwaon— our  society 
should  be  colorblind.  Their  views  did  not 
prevail,  and  the  struggle  ended  with  a  com- 
promise which  substituted  for  slavery  a 
system  of  subordination  In  which  Negroes 
were  obliged  to  accept  the  Inferior  role. 
There  was  no  real  physical  separation  of  the 
races — indeed  this  was  believed  to  be  en- 
tirely Impracticable — and  Negroee  and  whites 
continued  to  live  and  work  together  in  inti- 
mate dally  contact.  True,  there  came  to  be 
various  forms  of  segregation  for  special  pur- 
poee8,  mostly  as  a  result  of  laws  passed  In  the 
last  years  of  the  19th  century,  but  these  dis- 
criminations were  tokens  which  symbolized 
the  inferior  status  of  the  Negro.  Sitting  in 
separate  seats  in  railroad  cars,  like  the  xml- 
versal  use  of  flrst  names  In  addressing 
Negroes,  regardless  of  their  age  or  occupation, 
and  a  myriad  other  similar  distinctions  which 
were  so  familiar  to  us  that  we  tended  to  be 
unconscious  of  them,  were  all  intended  to 
and  for  years  did  serve  to  keep  the  Negro 
"in  his  place." 

The  researches  of  historians  have  now 
made  It  clear  that  under  the  influence  of 
Booker  T.  Washington  the  Negro  leadership 
accepted  this  compromise  very  reluctantly 
and  only  as  a  temporary  expedient  necessary 
to  the  transition  from  slavery  to  full  equal- 
ity. By  the  end  of  World  War  I  the  compro- 
mise had  begun  to  wear  thin,  and  Adolf 
Hitler,  with  his  odious  persecutions  based  on 
racial  theories,  completely  undermined  It. 
I»romptly  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the 
issues  which  were  thought  to  have  been  set- 
tled when  the  period  of  Reconstruction  came 
to  an  end,  were  reopened. 

Ironically  enough,  during  the  same  period, 
largely  as  the  result  of  the  development  of 
transportation  by  motor  vehicle,  our  great 
urban  centers  began  to  be  transformed  into 
Inner  cities  Inhabited  almost  exclusively  by 
Negroes,  surrounded  by  white  suburbs.  For 
the  flrst  time  in  our  history,  physical  separa- 
tion of  the  races  became  a  reality,  and  the 
word  "ghetto"  has  become  as  familiar  to  us 
as  It  was  to  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe 
prior  to  World  War  U.  Whereas  before  the 
Negro  played  a  definite.  If  inferior,  role  In  our 
society,  he  has  now  begun  to  feel  excluded 
from  it  altogether  except  when  the  policeman 
or  the  tax  collector  or  the  draft  official  ar- 
rives at  his  door. 

The  consequences  of  this  alienation  h.'ive 
been  analyzed  In  hundreds  of  publications 
ranging  from  studies  by  learned  sociologists 
to  novels,  poems,  and  plays  by  writers  of 
varying  talents.  To  the  student  of  the  his- 
tory of  Israel,  there  Is  little  that  Is  novel  in 
this  outpoiu-ing  of  words.  The  feelings  of 
those  who  find  themselves  among  the  alien 
corn,  have  not  changed  very  much.  What 
those  feelings  are,  the  occurrences  in  the 
Watts  district  of  Los  Angeles  of  last  summer 
make  all  too  clear. 
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That  this  great  movement  has  had  Its 
effect  on  the  law,  no  one  can  dispute.  I  will 
not  bore  you  with  a  recital  of  the  extensive 
changes  in  substantive  and  procedural  law 
which  are  directly  traceable  to  this 
source.  What  I  am  concerned  with  here  Is 
its  significance  to  lawyers  as  a  profession. 
Let  me  try  to  explain  what  I  mean.  You 
would  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  a  basic  tenet  of 
our  profession  is  that  a  lawyer  is  bound  never 
to  refuse  to  represent  a  litigant  or  person 
charged  with  crime  l>ecause  his  cause  Is  an 
unpopular  one.  Many  of  you  have  taken  or 
at  least  heard  the  oath  administered  to  law- 
yers when  they  are  admitted  to  practice  be- 
fore the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  EHstrict 
of  Maryland.  I  often  think  that  if  the  medi- 
cal profession  has  Its  Hlpp)Ocratic  oath,  we, 
too.  can  exhibit  an  equally  lofty  statement 
of  oiu-  professional  commitment.  You  re- 
member what  It  says: 

"You  will  never  reject  from  any  consider- 
ation personal  to  yourself  the  cause  of  the 
defenseless  or  oppressed." 

Do  we  as  a  profession  live  up  to  what  we  so 
nobly  profess?  In  June  of  1963,  at  the  sug- 
gestion oi  President  Kennedy,  a  committee  of 
lawyers  was  organized  to  protect  the  civil 
rights  of  all  citizens.  This  committee  was 
made  up  of  leaders  of  the  bar  from  all  parts 
of  the  Nation,  many  of  whom  had  been  presi- 
dents of  the  American  Bar  Association  or  of 
their  State  bar  associations.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  that  committee  a  careful  study 
w.is  made  to  determine  whether  those  In- 
volved in  cases  where  civil  rights  are  affected 
are  receiving  adequate  representation  from 
the  legal  profession.  The  answer,  unfortu- 
nately, was  all  too  clear.  The  lawyer  who  Is 
willing  to  handle  a  civil  rights  case  is  a  rare 
bird  Indeed. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation held  In  Miami  last  August, 
the  chairman  of  the  Lawyers'  Committee  for 
Civil  Rights  Under  Law  announced  the  open- 
ing of  a  law  office  In  Jackson,  Miss.,  to  pro- 
vide legal  representation  In  civil  rights  cases. 
That  office  has  a  small  permanent  staff  made 
up  of  lawyers  from  California,  New  York  City, 
and  Washington,  DC.  In  addition,  it  has 
the  benefit  of  the  volunteer  services  of  young 
lawyers  with  trial  experience  who  are  asso- 
ciated with  leading  law  firms  throughout  the 
country  and  who  are  willing  to  serve  a  1 
month  hitch  in  Mississippi. 

Now  the  significant  thing  about  this  1* 
that  at  the  Miami  meeting  the  President  of 
the  Mississippi  Bar  Association  gave  his  warm 
endorsement  to  this  work  of  the  Lawyer's 
Committee  and  requested  all  members  of  the 
bar  of  his  State  to  give  these  visiting  lawyers 
all  possible  assistance.  The  reason  for  this 
receptive  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Missis- 
sippi bar  may  be  found  in  a  report  recently 
made  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  after 
extensive  investigation  made  by  its  staff  In 
Mi.sslssippl  and  after  considering  voluminous 
testimony  given  at  a  public  hearing  held  in 
that  State.  Dean  Grlswold,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  Commission,  summarized  that  re- 
port In  the  flat  statement  that  "there  are  no 
white  lawyers  in  Mississippi  who  will  ordi- 
narily handle  a  civil  rights  case."  So  you  see 
that  these  young  lawyers  from  New  York, 
Chicago.  Philadelphia,  Detroit  and  Washing- 
ton—and I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  add,  from 
Baltimore — are  upholding  the  honor  of  the 
profession,  which  has  been  sadly  tarnished 
by  the  failure  of  the  local  bar  to  live  up  to  Its 
responsibilities. 

Now,  of  course,  the  condition  described  by 
Dean  Grlswold  Is  not  confined  to  the  State 
of  MlEslssippi.  There  is,  for  example,  the 
case  of  the  young  Harvard  Law  School  stu- 
dent. Pred  Wallace,  who  decided  to  spend 
his  vacation  in  Parmvllle,  Va.,  clerking  for 
the  only  Negro  lawyer  in  that  community. 
P'armville  Is  In  Prince  Edward  County,  which, 
as  you  all  know,  closed  its  public  schools 
rather  than  to  comply  with  the  mandate  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Brown  v.  The  Board 
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of  Education.  The  result  was  that  the  Ne- 
gro children  of  the  county  went  without 
schooling  for  many  years,  during  which  their 
rights  were  continuously  in  litigation.  As 
the  result,  feelings  In  the  community  were 
aroused  to  a  high  pitch.  One  morning  the 
student  was  sent  by  his  employer  to  deliver 
a  message  to  the  local  Judge  at  the  county 
courthouse.  As  he  approached  the  Judge's 
chambers  a  deputy  sheriff  who  did  not  know 
him  demanded  to  know  what  he  was  doing 
there.  After  what  appears  to  have  been  a 
display  of  bad  manners  on  both  sides,  a  phys- 
ical struggle  took  place.  In  the  course  of 
which  the  sheriff's  flnger  was  trodden  upon 
and  began  to  bleed.  The  student  was 
promptly  taken  into  custody  and  charged 
with  assault  with  Intent  to  kill. 

The  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  be- 
lieving, not  without  reason,  that  the  student 
needed  to  be  represented  by  a  white  lawyer 
of  standing  in  the  community,  appealed  to 
the  head  of  the  Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil 
Rights,  who.  In  turn,  asked  the  dean  of  the 
Law  School  of  the  University  of  Virginia  for 
suggestions.  Dean  Ribble  recommended  that 
George  Allen  of  Richmond  be  asked  to  take 
the  case.  Mr.  Allen,  who  was  then  nearly 
80  years  of  age,  is  a  native  of  Prince  Edward 
County  and  is  well  known  at  that  bar,  al- 
though his  principal  reputation  has  been 
made  in  Richmond,  where  he  has  gained  rec- 
ognition as  the  leading  plaintiff's  lawyer  In 
the  State  and  has  been  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Richmond  Bar  Association.  He 
agreed  to  represent  the  student,  but  said  that 
he  would  need  the  services  of  a  member  of 
the  Prince  Edward  bar  as  local  counsel.  He 
then  approached  every  lawyer  at  that  bar  and 
was  turned  down  by  every  single  one  of  them, 
although  many  of  them  had  been  associated 
with  him  in  civil  cases.  He  promptly  filed 
a  motion  to  transfer  the  case  to  the  Federal 
court  and  gave  as  one  of  his  principal 
grounds  the  fact  that  no  Prince  Edward 
County  lawyer  could  be  found  who  was  will- 
ing to  appear  for  the  defendant.  Inciden- 
tally, the  American  College  of  Trial  Lawyers 
gave  its  flrst  award  for  fearless  advocacy  to 
George  Allen  at  a  meeting  held  in  Miami  last 
August,  which  was  attended  by  the  then 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
himself  a  Richmond  lawyer. 

Let  me  give  you  one  more  illustration. 
You  all  remember  the  libel  suit  In  which 
the  police  commissioner  of  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  obtained  a  verdict  of  $500,000 
against  the  New  York  Times,  which  was  later 
set  aside  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Perhajjs  you  may  have  wondered 
why  the  Times  chose  to  be  represented  in 
the  courts  of  Alabama  by  a  New  York  lawyer. 
The  answer  Is  that  New  York  counsel  at- 
tempted unsuccessfully  to  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  an  Alabama  lawyer  who  was  qualified 
to  handle  a  case  of  that  character.  Not  one 
of  the  leading  law  flrms  in  that  State  would 
handle  the  case.  This  is  not  so  surprising 
when  you  remember  that  a  well-known  Ala- 
bama lawyer  weis  subsequently  thrown  out 
of  one  of  the  most  prominent  law  firms  In 
the  State  because  he  agreed  to  defend  an 
FBI  Informer  in  a  suit  for  counsel  fees 
brought  for  services  rendered  In  a  case  in 
which  the  agent  had  been  Indicted  and  had 
given  evidence  against  his  codefendants 
charged  with  the  murder  of  a  civil  rights 
worker. 

You  may  say  that  all  these  examples  have 
arisen  south  of  the  Potomac,  but  I  wonder 
whether,  given  a  similar  state  of  public  feel- 
ing, the  Maryland  lawyer  would  be  willing 
to  pay  the  penalty  which  might  be  exacted 
from  him  were  he  to  perform  his  plain  pro- 
fessional duty.  I  do  not  remember  that  rep- 
utable members  of  this  bar  were  anxious  to 
represent  persons  charged  with  violations 
of  the  Smith  Act  or  other  allegedly  com- 
munistic activities.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter Is  that  there  are  few  John  Adams' 
among  us.    You  wlU  recall  that  he  gained  an 


undjrtng  reputation  for  courage  by  defend- 
ing the  British  soldiers  who  were  indicted 
for  murder  as  the  result  of  the  Boston  Massa- 
cre. Nowadays  a  Massachusetts  lawyer  can 
gain  a  national  reputation  for  courage  sim- 
ply by  representing  high-ranking  Army  offi- 
cers before  a  congressional  committee. 

Here,  It  seems  to  me,  is  an  area  Into  which 
the  profession  should  move.  We  simply  can- 
not expect  the  Individual  lawyer  to  run  the 
risk  of  social  and  professional  ostracism 
which  the  representation  of  the  unpopular 
cause  sometimes  brings,  and  we  should  be 
ashamed  to  try  to  cover  the  situation  up  by 
mouthing  sanctimonious  hypocrisies.  I  sug- 
gest, therefore,  that  It  Is  the  responsibility 
of  each  local  bar  association  to  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  make  competent  counsel  avail- 
able in  such  cases.  We  can.  of  course,  help 
by  contributing  funds  and  services  to  volun- 
teer organizations  such  as  the  Lawyers'  Com- 
mittee, but  it  seems  to  me  that  what  1» 
needed  is  recognition  that  this  Is  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  organized  bar.  "When  cases  arise 
such  as  that  which  recently  occurred  In  this 
State  when  young  William  Murray  spent  a 
substantial  time  in  Jail  under  a  clearly  Il- 
legal sentence,  It  should  not  have  been  nec- 
essary for  the  president  of  your  association 
to  act  on  his  own  Initiative  In  order  to  make 
sure  that  this  young  man  had  adequate  rep- 
resentation. We  are  all  deeply  Indebted 
to  Mr.  Charles  Evans,  Mr.  Joseph  Kaplan, 
and  Mr.  Leonard  Kerpelman  for  upholding 
the  honor  of  the  Maryland  bar,  but  would 
It  not  have  been  better  if  a  committee  of  the 
bar  association  had  been  In  existence, 
charged  with  responsibility  for  making  legal 
services  available  under  such  circumstances? 

Let  me  turn  to  another  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject. One  very  unpleasant  consequence  of 
the  Increasing  alienation  of  the  Negro  com- 
munity Is  the  hostility  of  a  great  many 
decent  Negro  citizens  toward  the  police.  This 
is  a  very  serious  situation  which  has  been 
recently  exacerbated  by  the  destructive  tac- 
tics of  some  who  hold  positions  of  leader- 
ship In  the  Negro  community,  aided  and 
abetted,  I  regret  to  say,  by  naive  Journalists 
who  have  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
problem.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest 
that  there  has  not  been  fault  on  the  side  of 
the  police,  although  It  Is  certain  that  the 
charges  of  police  brutality  are  exaggerated. 
This  whole  subject  has  received  patient 
and  sympathetic  study  by  a  representa- 
tive biraclal  committee  which  recom- 
mended a  plan  designed  to  assure 
the  community  that  charges  against 
the  police  are  not  simply  swept  under 
the  rug.  The  complaint  evaluation  board 
Is  not  and  was  never  Intended  to  be 
a  review  board,  holding  hearings  and  usurp- 
ing the  disciplinary  responsibllltleB  of  the 
police  commissioner.  Its  single  responsibil- 
ity Is  to  evaluate  complaints,  make  sure  that 
they  are  thoroughly  Investigated,  and  to  see 
that  charges  are  brought  when  they  should 
be  brought.  That  is  as  far  as  the  board  was 
Intended  to  go  and,  in  my  opinion,  as  far 
as  it  can  go  without  Impairing  the  morale  of 
a  police  force  already  buffeted  by  unprece- 
dented problems  of  law  enforcement  arising 
out  of  the  social  forces  which  I  have  at- 
tempted to  identify. 

Another  result  of  the  drive  for  equaliza- 
tion is  the  proposal  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
approved  plans  developed  by  local  organiza- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  making  legal  serv- 
ices available  to  the  poor.  This  Is  not  the 
time  or  place  to  evaluate  the  Great  Society 
or  to  compare  It  with  its  competitors.  How- 
ever, the  upheaval  In  the  Baltimore  City 
Bar  Association  which  followed  upon  the 
recent  approval  by  the  executive  committee 
of  that  association  of  a  plan  for  expanding 
the  work  of  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau  with  the 
aid  of  Federal  funds,  has  focused  attention 
once  more  on  the  age-old  problem  of  legal 
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to  tlw  poor.  KT«ry  Uwyer  reoog- 
■n  obligation  to  furnish  legal  mttIcm 
to  thoaa  who  cannot  pay  for  it,  but  the  tune 
haa  long  alnoa  gone  by  when  the  volunteer 
■errUM  a<  the  individual  lawyer  can  pretend 
to  maat  the  naeda  of  the  poor  for  legal  ad- 
vice and  ■■latince.  We  can,  of  course,  con- 
trlbuta  to  the  Community  Chest  and  thus 
Indlraotly  to  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau,  but  the 
plain  fact  is  that  if  every  dollar  contributed 
by  lawyers  to  the  Community  Chest  were 
channalert  Into  the  work  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Bureau.  It  would  still  not  have  nearly 
enough  money  to  fill  the  need.  If  we  are 
hooeat  with  ourselves,  we  are  bound  to  ad- 
mit that  lawysn  have  fallen  far  behind  the 
madlcal  profession  In  caring  for  those  who 
oaonoC  afford  to  pay  for  their  services.  Tet 
I  Tsnturs  to  say  that  most  lawyers  welcocned 
ths  passage  by  Congress  of  the  recent  pro- 
gram oC  federally  financed  medical  care. 
Csrtatnly,  vary  few  lawyers  would  withhold 
govammsntal  assistance  to  hospitals  caring 
for  the  Indigent  sick.  In  the  words  of  Chief 
Judge  Ifarksll,  to  do  so  would  be  to  return 
to  ths  "bow  and  arrow  days." 

Now  I  reallas  that  there  were  at  that 
masting  some  who  found  fault  with  details 
of  ths  plan  which  had  been  approved  by  the 
ezscutlvs  oommlttse  and  others  who  felt 
that  It  should  have  been  mcwe  thoroughly 
conaldared  and  explained  before  Its  approval. 
With  them  I  have  no  quarrel,  but  unless  I 
mlsuzBderstand  ths  tenor  of  some  of  the 
speachss  which  were  made  on  that  occasion. 
objections  wsre  voiced  to  the  plan  which 
wars  far  more  deep  seated.  Not  only  wa^ 
thars  hostility  to  the  use  of  tax  money  for 
any  such  purpose,  but  there  was  a  sugges- 
tion that  any  organization  engaged  Ln  sup- 
plying legal  aid  to  the  poor  by  making  avail- 
able the  services  of  a  staff  of  paid  lawyers 
was  In  some  way  violating  the  canons  of 
profeaslonal  ethics  and  destroying  the  pro- 
fession. I  could  not  help  wondering 
whetbar  tba  speakers  had  ever  heard  of  the 
legal  aid  bureau  or  had  any  knowledge  of 
what  It  has  been  doing  for  the  past  64  years. 

But  I  do  not  propose  here  to  argue  the 
merits  ot  any  particular  plan.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Bar  Association  of  Baltimore  City 
has  appolntad  a  committee  to  study  that 
mattar,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  one 
of  Its  ex  ofBelo  members  is  also  the  chairman 
of  ths  committee  on  legal  services  of  this 
association.  What  I  do  suggest  Is  that  the 
time  has  corns  tat  Maryland  lawyers  to  face 
facts.  It  la  an  undeniable  fact  that  there 
are  thousands  of  men  and  women  In  this 
State  who  need  the  services  of  lawyers  In 
clvU  matters  and  who  do  not  get  them. 
Most  of  them  know  no  lawyers  and.  Indeed, 
fear  them.  "Hielr  contacts  with  the  law  have 
not  been  such  as  to  make  them  think  of  the 
lawyer   as   the   protector   of   the   poor   and 


Beoently  I  got  a  eall  from  a  man  who 
need  to  work  as  a  servant  In  my  mother's 
household.  He  had  bought  a  household  ap- 
pUanoe  on  the  Installment  plan  under  a 
eontraot  which  guaranteed  service  for  a 
specified  period.  The  appliance  had  proven 
to  be  defective,  but  repeated  letters  and 
telephone  ealls  aaklng  that  the  defects  be 
corrected  had  been  Ignored.  Finally  he  had 
declined  to  make  payment  of  an  Installment 
and  sent  a  letter  explaining  his  reasons, 
in  reply  he  had  received  a  form  letter  ad- 
vising him  that  unlsss  the  payment  wss 
mads  by  a  spectfled  time,  the  appliance 
would  be  repoeseesed.  I  saked  one  of  the 
young  men  In  my  office  to  look  Into  the 
matter.  He  made  one  telephone  call.  The 
next  day  I  got  a  oall  from  my  client  telling 
me  that  the  appliance  had  been  fixed  and 
expressing  bis  profound  gratitude.  I  re- 
plied that  I  had  done  very  little — Just  had 
one  of  my  associates  put  in  a  telephone 
can.  mt.  liartrary."  he  replied.  "It  all  de- 
pends on. who  does  the  calling." 

That  man  knew  a  lawyer  to  whcsn  he 
could  turn  for  help.    There  are  thousands 


like  him  who  do  not  and  who,  In  like  clr- 
ctmutances,  would  simply  have  suffered  the 
loss  of  the  payments  which  had  been  made 
on  the  appliance.  I  do  not  doubt  that  there 
are  dosens  of  such  occurrences  every  day 
throughout  this  State.  Each  one  Is  a  bit 
of  social  dynamite,  ready  to  explode  at  the 
first  spark.  Do  we  not.  as  a  profession,  owe 
a  duty  to  grapple  effectively  with  this  prob- 
lem? Or  shall  we  continue  to  sit  with  our 
heads  together,  telling  time-honored  tales 
about  our  glorious  profession  and  Its  readi- 
ness to  serve  the  poor? 

You  will  have  noted  that  I  have  said  noth- 
ing about  the  representation  of  the  Indigent 
charged  with  crime  Frankly.  I  think  that 
subject  has  not  lacked  for  discussion.  One 
trouble  Is  that  we  do  not  yet  fully  under- 
stand the  rules  of  the  game.  There  Is  still  a 
heated  controversy  as  to  when  counsel  must 
be  supplied  to  persona  who  are  taken  Into 
custody  by  the  police.  Law  Journals  are 
filled  with  polemics  on  this  subject,  and  the 
Interchange  of  letters  between  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  and  the  Chief 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Colxmrjbla  has  become  notorious. 
No  doubt  In  time  the  full  scope  of  the  Oldeon 
and  Escobedo  cases  wUl  be  determined  and 
the  profession  will  by  necessity  have  to  de- 
vise methods  for  discharging  the  responsibil- 
ities which  will  automatically  fall  upon  the 
bar.  In  the  meantime.  let  us  take  care  that 
vested  Interests  are  not  established  which  It 
will  be  difficult  to  eliminate.  All  history 
teaches  us  that  the  dlsp>enBatlon  of  patron- 
age Is  a  corrupting  force  which  should  as 
far  as  possible  be  removed  from  the  hands 
of  those  who  should  be  above  pwlltlcs.  It  Is 
a  cause  of  genuine  concern  that  our  Judges 
now  have  the  responsibility  for  dispensing 
such  large  sums  in  the  way  of  compensation 
to  compel  appointed  to  represent  indigent 
defendants  In  criminal  cases.  Here  again 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  profession  should  be 
moving  to  devise  adequate  methods  for  cop- 
ing with  a  new  situation  We  have  made  a 
beginning  In  that  direction,  but  much  re- 
mains to  be  done 

There  is  one  aspect  of  equality  which  all 
admit  should  be  the  special  concern  of 
lawyers.  The  phrase  "equal  Justice  under 
law"  expresses  the  highest  aspiration  of  our 
profession.'  It  Is  trite  to  say  that  to  be  equal. 
Justice  must  be  speedy.  Everyone  knows  that 
the  financially  weak  litigant  Is  obviously  the 
greater  sufferer  from  the  law's  proverbial  de- 
lays. It  Is  now  90  years  since  a  young  Ne- 
braska lawyer  named  Roscoe  Pound  startled 
the  members  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion by  delivering  an  address  entitled  "The 
Principal  Causes  for  the  Public  Dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  Administration  of  Justice." 
One  of  the  striking  points  which  he  made 
was  that  In  England  and  Wales  95  Judges 
seemed  able  to  htuidle  with  expedition  and 
In  a  manner  which  set  a  standard  for  the 
rest  of  the  world,  all  the  civil  litigation,  both 
at  the  nisi  prlus  and  appellate  level,  gener- 
ated by  a  nation  of  32  million  people  I  can- 
not help  wondering  what  Dean  Pound  would 
think  if  he  could  be  told  that  In  Maryland, 
in  196fl,  69  Judges  are  getting  far  behind  in 
the  attempt  to  handle  the  litigation  of  a 
commtmlty  of  roughly  3Vi  million  people. 
Not  more  than  one-third  of  the  time  of  our 
Judges  Is  devoted  to  criminal  cases,  and  to 
offset  this  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
English  courts  handled  bankruptcy,  ad- 
miralty, and  probate  matters,  as  well  as 
much  other  clvU  litigation  which  under  our 
system  lands  In  the  Federal  courts.  So  the 
comparison  Is  pretty  devastating. 

Tou  all  know  what  the  trouble  Is.  Our 
Judicial  system  la  based  on  geographical  di- 
visions which  make  no  sense  today;  the  beat 
available  men  are  too  often  not  appointed  to 
the  bench;  we  continue  to  admit  to  our 
bar  men  and  women  who  have  not  had  the 
necessary  preparation  in  order  to  enable 
them   to   assiim-!    the    responsibilities    of    a 


member  of  our  profession,  many  of  them 
graduates  of  schools  which  are  not  even  ac- 
credited; we  do  not  afford  practicing  lawyers 
the  opportunities  for  continuing  legal  edu- 
cation which  they  need  to  keep  abreast  of 
a  constantly  changing  legal  system;  we  have 
failed  to  make  full  use  of  tested  methods  of 
expediting  the  disposition  of  cases,  such  as 
the  pretrial  conference;  oin:  criminal  law 
Is  a  patchwork  full  of  pitfalls  for  the  un- 
wary. 

I  could  go  on  with  this  dreary  rehearsal, 
but  you  have  heard  It  all  before.  Indeed.  It 
Is  only  fair  to  say  that  lawyers  as  a  profes- 
sion and.  in  particular,  Maryland  lawyers,  are 
struggling  with  these  problems.  The  com- 
mittee on  Judicial  administration  of  this  as- 
sociation has  begun  the  task  of  modernizing 
our  Judicial  system.  Our  committee  on  Judi- 
cial selection  Is  striving  to  Improve  the 
method  by  which  our  Judges  are  chosen. 
Our  committee  on  legal  education  la  trying 
to  raise  the  standards  for  admission  to  the 
bar  and  to  eliminate  the  law  schools  which 
are  not  accredited.  Our  committee  on  con- 
tinuing legal  education  is  trying  to  make 
available  to  lawyers  throughout  the  State  the 
opportunity  to  keep  abreast  of  developments 
in  the  law.  I  might  add  that  we  have  an  ac- 
tive section  on  criminal  law  which  Is  taking 
an  Important  part  In  a  general  revision  of  our 
criminal  statutes  which  has  been  under- 
taken by  the  Governor's  committee  headed 
by  former  Chief  Judge  Brune.  Furthermore, 
yovir  board  of  governors  has  recently  ap- 
proved the  appointment  of  a  committee  rep- 
resenting not  only  this  association  but 
also  each  of  the  county  bar  associations 
who  win.  It  Is  hoped,  render  active  assist- 
ance to  the  Governor's  commission  on  a  con- 
stitutional convention. 

In  these  respects,  at  least,  we  are  moving 
forward,  although,  we  must  admit,  not  as 
rapidly  or  as  effectively  as  might  be  hoped. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  until  the 
Maryland  Bar  Aseoclatlon  speaks  with  the 
voice  of  the  entire  profession,  we  shall  not 
do  what  we  could  and  should  be  doing  even 
In  this  specialized  field  of  our  own  expertise. 
But  that  Is  another  story,  about  which  you 
will  be  hearing  a  good  deal  during  the  com- 
ing months  from  a  committee  on  unifying 
the  bar,  whose  members  have  Just  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  of  governors. 

You  win  think,  perhaps,  that  I  am  asking 
too  much  of  the  organized  bar  to  expect  It 
to  cope  with  all  of  these  problems.  I  should 
point  out  to  you,  however,  that  the  young 
lawyers  who  are  now  coming  to  the  bar  seem 
far  more  eager  than  their  elders  to  undertake 
these  tasks.  Apparently  our  law  schools  are 
inculcating  In  their  students  a  greater  sense 
of  social  responsibility  than  was  common  a 
generation  or  more  ago.  These  young  men 
and  women,  taking  them  by  and  large,  are 
anxious  to  come  to  grips  with  the  vexing 
problems  which  I  have  attempted  to  present 
to  you  today.  We,  their  elders,  can,  of 
course,  surrender  the  task  Into  their  hands, 
but  I  suggest  that  our  leadership  Is  still 
needed,  or  else  for  what  have  we  lived  so 
long? 

GENERAL  REEVES  DISCUSSES  THE 
STATE  OF  ALASKA'S  DEFENSES 

Mr.  GRUENINQ.  Mr.  President,  last 
Monday  Lt,  Gen.  Raymond  J.  Reeves, 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Alaskan  com- 
mand, gave  an  important  address  at  the 
weekly  meeting  of  the  Anchorage  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  In  it  he  outlined  the 
present  status  and  posture  of  the  Alaskan 
command  and  its  relation  to  global 
events. 

As  one  who  has  long  been  concerned 
that  Alaska  defenses  be  kept  adequate, 
which  for  many  years  they  were  not, 
General  Reeves'  analysis  of  the  present 
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situation  is  of  interest  to  all  who  realize 
the  Importance  of  Alaska  to  our  national 
defense. 

It  is  still  true,  despite  changing  fash- 
ion of  weaponry,  and  the  growing  im- 
portance of  missiles,  that  Alaska's  stra- 
tegic importance  to  the  United  States  is 
undiminished.  Fronting  as  it  does  on 
the  Arctic,  both  an  airways  and  sub- 
marine seaways  of  growing  Importance 
In  our  time;  lying  as  Alaska  does  within 
naked  eye's  view  of  Soviet  Siberia,  it  is 
no  less  true  today  than  it  was  when  31 
years  ago  Billy  Mitchell  uttered  his  great 
wisdom  that: 

Alasia  Is  the  most  Important  place  In  the 
world  for  aircraft,  and  he  who  holds  Alaska, 
holds  the  world. 

General  Reeves'  estimate  Is  that 
Alaska  defenses  have  not  been  substan- 
tially diminished  despite  the  recent  with- 
drawal of  the  317th  Fighter  Squadron — 
against  which  Senator  Bartlett  and  I 
felt  obligated  to  protest — but  are  being 
kept  up  to  full  adequacy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  General 
Reeves'  speech  be  included  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Lt.  Gen.  Raymond  J.  Reeves. 
Commander  in  Chxet,  Alaska,  at  Meeting 
or  Anchorage  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  January  17,  1968 
Since  my  assignment,  2>/2  years  ago  as  com- 
mander In  chief,  Alaska,  I  have  had  one  of 
the  most  challenging  and,  to  me,  one  of 
the  most  rewarding  assignments  In  the 
Armed  Forces.  It  Is  a  vital  and  Interesting 
position,  for  not  only  is  it  a  Joint  command, 
where  all  services  are  welded  Into  a  unified 
force  which  forms  the  first  line  of  defense  for 
North  America  from  a  potential  attack  over 
the  Arctic,  but  also,  because  It  Is  located  In  a 
new  State,  still  challenging  to  all  new- 
comers. My  purpose  today  Is  to  discuss  the 
current  world  situation,  some  of  the  recent 
changes  in  our  Armed  Forces,  including  those 
In  Alaska,  and  lastly,  to  give  you  some  of 
my  thoughts  as  to  the  future  posture  of  the 
military  In  the  49th  State. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties  now 
being  experienced  within  the  Communist 
camp,  as  long  as  political  and  economic 
Instability  continue  to  exist  In  so  many 
countries  around  the  world,  both  the  U.S.8.R. 
and  the  Chinese  Communists  will  find  many 
low-cost  opportunities  to  carry  on  their 
assault  on  freedom  and  to  spread  the  sub- 
versive Communist  doctrine.  This,  despite 
a  most  significant  development — the  public 
airing  of  the  dispute  between  the  rulers  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China. 
It  Is  now  quite  clear  that  we  are  witnessing 
more  than  a  disagreement  on  methods  and 
strategy  In  opposing  a  free  world.  The  bit- 
terness with  which  the  dispute  has  been 
waged  has  already  led  to  almost  total  ces- 
sation of  economic  cooperation  and  has  split 
the  worldwide  Communist  movement.  This 
dispute  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China  Is  not  over  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective, but  rather,  how  It  is  to  be  achieved 
and  who  Is  to  control  the  worldwide  Com- 
munist movement.  Nevertheless,  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  have 
shown  that  they  are  as  eager  as  ever  to 
create  dlfflculUes  for  the  free  world,  when- 
ever and  wherever  they  can  do  so  safely. 
Expansionism  Is  so  deeply  engrained  In  Com- 
munist doctrine  that  It  would  be  naive  for 
u«  to  expect  any  Communist  leadership  to 
repudiate  It.  Thus,  we  can  expect,  In  spite 
of  their  differences,  continued  pressure  frcon 
the  Communist  camp. 


Limitation  of  this  expansionism  during  the 
past  few  years  is  due  in  large  measure.  I 
believe,  to  the  systematic  buildup  since 
1961  in  our  own  military  strength,  both  for 
general  and  for  limited  war.  Some  examples 
of  this  buildup  are : 

1.  Emplacement  of  over  850  land  based 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  plus  de- 
ployment of  over  460  Polaris  missiles  on 
Polaris  submarines. 

2.  A  300-percent  Increase  In  nuclear  war- 
heads, with  a  200-percent  increase  in  total 
available  megatonnage. 

3.  A  100-i>ercent  Increase  In  airlift 
capability  with  a  600-percent  Increase  pro- 
gramed by  1970. 

4.  A  50-percent  Increase  in  tactical  fighter 
squadrons. 

5.  An  800-percent  increase  In  special  forces. 

6.  A  45-percent  Increase  In  the  number  of 
combat-ready  Army  divisions. 

Not  only  has  our  strategic  retaliatory  force 
maintained  Its  predominance  vis-a-vis  the 
Communist  bloc,  namely  the  capability  of 
destroying  the  target  systems  of  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China,  even 
If  we  were  to  absorb  an  Initial  surprise  at- 
tack, but  also,  our  capability  to  respond  to 
a  wide  variety  of  les^  serious  situations  has 
Improved  markedly. 

With  this  picture  In  mind,  let  us  look  at 
some  of  the  changes  and  developments  In 
our  Armed  Forces.  As  you  know.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  recently  an- 
nounced details  on  149  actions  to  con- 
solidate, reduce,  or  discontinue  Department 
of  Defense  activities  In  the  United  States 
and  overseas.  When  completed,  these  actions 
will  produce  annual  savings  of  $410  million 
and  reduce  personnel  by  63,000  without  de- 
creasing military  effectiveness  or  limiting  our 
current  and  future  activities  In  southeast 
Asia. 

These  actions  produce  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
licity, especially  In  those  areas  where  entire 
installations  are  closed.  Unfortunately,  mahy 
people  get  the  Impression  that  we  are  de- 
creasing our  national  defense  posture.  Ac- 
tually, these  consolidations  and  base  closures 
are  taking  place  while  the  capability  of  our 
Armed  Forces  Is  being  altered  and  Improved 
so  as  to  be  Increasingly  res|}onslve  to  the  sit- 
uation In  Vietnam  while  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  our  worldwide  strategic  posture. 
For  example,  the  basic  bomber  force  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  Is  being  adjusted 
while  maintaining  the  required  strategic  nu- 
clear capabUlty.  This  Is  being  accomplished 
by  phasing  out  of  the  Inventory  all  B-47"b,  the 
older  models  of  the  B-52  bombers  and  all 
B-68  bombers — well  after  our  strategic  nu- 
clear capability  of  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  and  Polaris  missiles  has  been  in- 
creased to  offset  the  phasedown  of  bombers. 
In  this  connection,  there  are  no  plans  to 
eliminate  bombers  completely  from  the  stra- 
tegic forces.  Secretary  McNamara  recently 
announced  plans  to  build  a  new  force  ol 
bombers  to  take  the  place  of  those  being 
phased  out  of  oiu-  strategic  bomber  force. 
The  new  bomber,  to  be  known  as  the  PB-lll, 
win  have  twice  the  speed  and  a  comparable 
range  to  the  early  model  B-52.  The  FB-lll 
will  be  a  modified  version  of  the  F-lll,  a 
tactical  fighter  bomber  now  being  developed 
for  both  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy.  Au- 
thorization for  the  $1.75  billion  program  win 
be  sought  from  Congress  as  part  of  the  De- 
fense Department's  request  early  in  1966  in 
order  to  attain  an  operational  capability  In 
1968.  At  the  same  time,  the  strength  of  the 
Army  is  being  increased  by  1  division,  making 
a  total  of  17,  plus  activating  3  brigades,  a 
large  number  of  helicopter  companies  and 
other  supporting  units.  This  will  increase 
the  Army's  strength  by  about  235,000. 

Some  30,000  additional  military  personnel 
are  being  provided  for  the  Marine  Corps  to 
augument  existing  units  such  as  helicopter 
squadrons,  and  communication,  engineer, 
and  military  police  battalions. 


The  increased  tempo  of  attack  carrier 
operations  and  the  Intensified  coastal  patrol 
off  Vietnam  require  a  small  Increase  In  the 
number  of  active  ships  In  the  Navy,  as  well 
as  an  Increase  In  the  manning  of  the  ships 
deployed  to  that  area.  Therefore,  some  36,- 
500  additional  personnel  are  being  added  to 
the  Navy. 

Additional  bombing  sorties,  and  more  tac- 
tical fighter  and  troop  carrier  squadrons  will 
be  supported  with  an  Increase  in  Air  Force 
strength  of  about  40,000. 

These  technological  adjustments  and  force 
Increases  wni  provide  a  better  balanced  pos- 
ture by  expanding  the  variety  of  nUlltary 
options  avtUlable  to  our  poUcy  makers.  We 
have  to  be  able  to  deal  rapidly  and  effectively 
with  threats  to  our  security,  not  only  at  the 
level  of  all-out  war,  but  also  at  levels  of  lim- 
ited war  and  guerrilla  action.  We  must  be 
prepared  for  contingencies  Involving  con- 
ventional or  nuclear  weapons  or  both, 

I  would  like  now  to  summarise  for  you  the 
changes  which  have  or  win  teke  place  In  the 
Alaskan  Command.  Some  of  these  changes 
are  the  result  of  technological  changes  and 
are  generally  long-range  In  character. 
Others  are  more  directly  related  to  the  situa- 
tion In  South  Vietnam,  and  therefore,  are 
more  temporary  In  nature.  In  each  case,  I 
shall  try  to  give  you  a  feel  for  the  Impact  on 
the  Alaskan  Command  as  well  as  any  follow- 
on  changes  which  may  result. 

As  announced  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense consolidation  and  reduction  program, 
the  317th  Fighter  Squadron  at  Elmendorf 
Air  Force  Base  is  programed  to  be  deac- 
tivated by  July  1,  1967.  The  program  also 
wni  return  the  land  of  the  inactive  Naval 
installations  at  Attu  and  Dutch  Harbor  to 
the  SUte  of  Alaska.  I  am  sure  you  are  as 
proud  of  the  record  of  the  317th  as  we  are. 
It  is  the  only  unit  which  has  twice  won  the 
coveted  Hughes  Trophy  for  outstanding  per- 
formance. The  317th  has  F-102  aircraft  as- 
signed and  has  had  F-106  aircraft  assigned 
to  It  from  the  continental  United  States. 

Prior  to  the  deactivation  of  the  317th,  we 
plan  to  receive  a  more  sophisticated  weapon 
system  here  In  Alaska.  This  capabnity  will 
be  provided  by  a  rotational  squadron  of  F- 
4C  Phantom  Jet  fighters.  These  advanced 
multi-capable  aircraft  will  be  under  my  op- 
eratlonal  command  whUe  In  Alaska.  By  ro- 
tating these  aircraft,  the  Air  Force  win  bene- 
fit greatly  through  the  training  of  large  num- 
bers of  aircrews  In  the  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic 
environment. 

Further,  we  will  sUn  have  the  two  NIKE 
Hercules  battalions  of  the  U.S.  Army,  Alaska 
to  defend  the  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks 
areas  against  air  attacks. 

In  addition  to  the  scheduled  phaseout  of 
the  317th  Fighter  Squadron,  there  are  other 
program  changes. 

One  of  these  changes  Involves  the  P-4C 
Fighter  Squadron  which  was  assigned  to  the 
Alaskan  Command,  on  a  rotational  basis 
last  September. 

Because  of  the  Increasing  scope  of  VS.  Air 
Force  worldwide  commitments,  the  389th 
Tactical  Fighter  Squadron  of  the  F-4C 
Phantom  n  Jets  was  not  replaced  Immedi- 
ately after  Its  rotation  from  Alaska  In  Decem- 
ber. As  In  the  past,  Alaskan  air  defenses  will 
be  maintained  In  the  Immediate  future  by 
the  1^-102  Delta  DarU  of  the  317th  Fighter 
Interceptor  Squadron,  augmented  by  super- 
sonic F-loe  DelU  Daggers  on  rotation  from 
the  Air  Defense  Command,  and  the  Army's 
Nike-Hercules  battalions. 

Another  change  Involves  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  B-47  unit  at  Elmendorf.  As  has 
been  previously  announced,  all  B-4Ts  of  SAC 
will  be  phased  out  by  July  1,  1966.  The  SAC 
unit  at  Elmendorf  la  included  In  that  phase- 
out  and  it  has  already  redeployed  Its  aircraft. 
Theee  are  actions  primarily  affecting  the 
Air  Force.  Current  programs  for  the  Army 
and  Navy  components  In  Alaska  provide  for 
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»  eoottnuAtlon  of  almoat  the  aama  overall 
•tratgth  level*  we  have  today. 

Alooon  U  alao  aaaUttng  the  effort  In  Viet- 
nam by  supporting  the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand (formerly  MATS)  program  of  aupply- 
ing  Paclflc  baaee  by  airlift.  Aa  I  have  pre- 
vloualy  announced,  thU  program  U  now  un- 
derway and  will  accelerate  sharply  this  year. 
At  praaent,  there  are  over  30  C-141'b,  aa  well 
aa  ISO  other  cargo  aircraft  utilizing  Elmen- 
dorf  each  month  en  route  to  and  from  south- 
east Asia.  By  June  1967  there  will  be  more 
than  810  C-141  landings  at  Elmendorf  each 
month.  The  total  capability  to  support  mili- 
tary operations  In  the  Pacific  area  by  Alcorn, 
via  airlift  through  Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base, 
must  be  assured  If  we  are  to  retain  this  very 
larc*  and  important  mission.  This  requires, 
o^mfwg  other  things,  a  continuous  and  reli- 
able petroleum  reaupply  system.  In  our 
opinion,  this  can  best  be  accomplished 
through  construction  of  a  pipeline  from 
Wbittler  to  Anchorage. 

I  think  it  wlU  be  helpful  to  take  a  look 
at  some  of  the  economic  aspects  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  For  over  a  decade,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  absorbed  half  of 
every  dollar  paid  In  taxes,  and  Defense's  in- 
ventory of  real  estate  and  equipment  is  worth 
over  $160  billion.  There-  are  also  millions 
of  Americans  working  for  industry  in  jobs 
directly  related  to  the  needs  of  national  de- 
fense and  even  minor  changes  in  the  spend- 
ing policies  of  the  Department  can  have  pro- 
found effects  on  the  whole  American 
economy. 

What  we  will  spend  for  our  national  secu- 
rity In  the  fiscal  year  ending  next  July  ex- 
ceeds, by  several  billion,  the  total  sales  of 
the  country's  10  largest  corporations.  I 
think  it  Is  quite  clear  that  this  country  can 
afford  these  tremendous  sums,  which  are 
the  price  of  national  sectirity  and  that,  In 
fact,  we  could  afford  to  spend  more,  if  that 
were  Judged  necessary.  Whatever  the  cost 
of  freedom,  we  can  pay  the  price,  but,  this 
does  not  justify  Ineffective  defense  spending 
or  waste.  Some  of  the  changes  I  have  dis- 
cussed are  the  result  of  this  continuing  em- 
phasis on  economy  even  during  the  current 
buildup. 

To  bring  this  plctuire  a  little  closer  to 
home,  I  would  like  to  review  for  you  some 
of  the  economic  aspects  of  the  Alaskan  Com- 
mand. We  have  a  very  large  military  in- 
vestment in  Alaska  with  a  total  of  over  $2 
billion  In  just  the  real  property  and  In-place 
equipment  and  supply  items  necessary  to 
support  our  forces.  One  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant featiirea  is  our  average  annual  expendi- 
ture In  Alaska.  BxpenditiO'es  on  civilian 
payrolls,  supply  purchases,  and  mainte- 
nance contracts  average  1137.5  million  an- 
nually. Adding  the  money  spent  on  military 
payrolls,  troop  subsistence  and  new  con- 
struction, results  in  the  military  here  spend- 
ing taso  million  a  year  for  Its  operations — 
most  of  which  is  spent  within  Alaska  and  is 
certainly  a  significant  factor  In  Alaskan 
economy.  We  do  not  foresee  any  big  change 
In  the  overall  military  investment  and  an- 
nual expenditure  In  Alaska  because  from  a 
military  point  of  view,  Alaska  possesses  sev- 
eral outstanding  assets: 

First,  while  Alaska  is  U.S.  soil  and  a  State 
of  the  Union,  nevertheless.  It  is.  strategically 
speaking,  an  overseas  area.  However,  since 
It  Is  a  State,  we  are  not  subject  to  the  many 
international  restrictions  which  complicate 
otir  operations  in  other  overseas  areas  Fur- 
ther, the  military  force  here  does  not  con- 
tribute to  the  gold  flow  problem  as  In  some 
overseas  areas. 

Second.  Alaska  has  a  favorable  strategic 
geofraphlcal  location.  This  is  shown 
graphically  by  the  Increased  use  by  civU 
airlines  of  the  polar  air  routes  and  the  in- 
crease In  activity  at  KUnendorf  resulting 
from  the  buildup  in  southeast  Asia.  The 
movement  of  more  military  personnel  and 
car(o   through   Alaaka   Is   taking   place   be- 


cause the  air  route  distance  from  the  con- 
tinental United  States  to  southeast  Asia,  via 
ESmendorf  Air  Force  Base.  Is  shorter  than 
the  air  routes  from  the  continental  United 
States  to  southeast  Asia  over  the  mld- 
Paclfic. 

Third,  the  accommodations  and  training 
environment  in  Alaska  for  additional  mili- 
tary forces  are  In  being,  and  are  outstand- 
ing. The  developed  military  bases  and  fa- 
cilities are  ideal  for  handling  and  supporting 
tactical  troops.  The  terrain,  the  climate, 
and  the  availability  of  the  area  make  Alaska 
an  extremely  valuable  training  area,  espe- 
cially when  compared  with  the  problems  of 
securing  training  areas  In  the  more  popu- 
lated areas  of  the  other  States. 

In  short,  I  believe  Alaska  will  continue  to 
have  substantial  military  forces  stationed 
here. 

Looking  Into  the  future,  however,  we  see 
no  great  change  In  our  contribution  to  the 
Alaskan  economy,  but  we  do  foresee  that 
our  relative  Importance  will  decline  because 
this  State  Is  Just  starting  to  grow.  Your 
future  delights  us,  and  we  will  continue  to 
play  our  part  In  your  development,  as  well 
as  In  the  national  defense.  In  this  connec- 
tion. I  would  like  to  depart  for  a  moment 
from  purely  military  matters,  ana  point  out 
to  you  what  has  happened  In  other  areas 
and  how  it  relates  to  Alaska. 

First,  in  predicting  the  future  of  Alaska, 
a  globe  of  the  earth  Is  more  useful  than  a 
crystal  ball.  By  looking  at  a  world  globe 
we  can  see,  at  a  glance,  the  population  cen- 
ters and  we  can  locate  those  nations  which 
are  economically  or  politically  Important. 
Now,  when  surface  ships  were  the  main  or 
sole  source  of  transportation  between  these 
world  centers,  we  know  that  points  along 
the  way  grew  and  prosp)ered. 

Hawaii,  for  example,  has  prospered  for 
many  reasons,  but  primarily  because  it  be- 
came an  important  crossroad  In  Pacific  sur- 
face shipping.  Hawaii  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  ideally  located  on  some  of  the  main 
shipping  routes.  For  the  same  reason,  Ha- 
waii has  had  the  distinction  of  being  the 
aerial  crossroad  of  the  South  Pacific.  The 
flow  of  passenger  and  cargo  traffic  by  aircraft 
Is  steadily  Increasing,  and  It  is  already  evi- 
dent that  Alaska's  role  as  an  intercontinen- 
tal aerial  crossroad  Is  growing.  More  people 
are  learning  what  Alaskans  have  known  fot 
a  long  time — that  Is — that  Alaska  lies  on 
the  great  circle  route  from  the  continental 
Umted  States  to  the  Orient,  as  well  as  the 
transpolar  route  between  Europe  and  the 
Orient.  The  flying  weather  in  Alaska  is 
good — far  better  than    is  generally   known, 

I  have  reported  to  you  that  at  Elmendorf 
Air  Force  Base  we  will  have.  In  the  years  just 
ahead,  a  substantial  Increase  In  military  air 
traffic  through  to  the  Orient.  This  is  a  good 
sign  for  Alaska's  growth.  We  have  here  a 
good  location  for  Intercontinental  air  travel 
and,  I  believe,  that  there  Is  a  clear  opportu- 
nity to  proflt  from  Alaska's  strategic  loca- 
tion. 

Speaking  further  of  Alaska's  growth  po- 
tential, I  believe  tourism  will  increase  at  a 
rate  which  will  astound  the  average  Alaskan 
A  military  transport  which  Is  capable  of 
carrying  almost  200,000  pounds  Is  now  being 
developed.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  commer- 
cial version  could  carry  500  to  550  passengers 
and  be  operating  early  in  the  1970'8. 

A  reduction  In  air  fares  could  be  expected. 
CoDunerclal  air  travel  Is  becoming  less  expen- 
sive with  the  development  of  more  efficient 
aircraft.  Tourism  will  get  another  boost 
from  a  change  In  the  size  of  the  market  or 
the  level  of  Income  throughout  the  world. 
In  the  United  States,  for  example,  the  aver- 
age family  Income  which  stood  at  M,900  In 
1962  Is  estimated  at  over  $10,000  by  I97S. 
Then  Is  a  growing  number  of  healthy,  retired 
persona  who  make  up  a  sizable  portion  of  the 
tourist  business.  They  are  the  most  Im- 
portant    tourist     market       In     the     United 


States,  for  example,  corporate  retirement 
funds  now  total  well  over  $44  billion  and  are 
rising  sharply  from  year  to  year.  This  is 
only  about  one-third  of  the  total  of  all  pen- 
sion or  retirement  reserves.  There  will  be 
a  corresponding  growth  in  nontourist  travel, 
that  Is,  those  who  have  a  primary  purpose 
other  than  pleasure  of  travel  Itself.  Those 
will  be  the  people  who  travel  about  the 
world  on  scientific,  professional,  educational, 
or  governmental  business.  In  1964,  Alaska 
had  an  Influx  of  about  75.000  visitors  and 
It  has  been  estimated  that  by  1975,  the  an- 
nual visitor  arrivals  in  Alaska  should  be 
about  450,000  and  should  be  Increasing  by 
about  18  percent  per  year. 

Going  back  to  Hawaii,  In  1954,  there  were 
about  75,000  visitors  to  Hawaii,  or  about  the 
same  as  In  Alaska  In  1964.  This  year,  1966, 
arrivals  in  Hawaii  will  exceed  600,000  and  In 
another  10  years,  1,500,000. 

This  tourism  outlook  alone  should  be  most 
encouraging  to  Alaskans.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  we  send  back  to  the  other 
States  more  than  10,000  Alaskan  ambassadors 
each  year.  These  are  the  Alaskan  servicemen 
who  have  completed  a  tour  here,  and  who 
then  go  back  to  cities  and  homes  throughout 
our  country  where  stories  of  their  experiences 
here  create  interest  in  Alaska.  These  men, 
who  with  their  dependents,  make  up  a  force 
of  perhaps  30.000  adult  spokesmen,  can  do 
a  great  deal  to  dispel  any  misconceptions 
about  Alaska.  By  your  Interests  and  actions. 
you.  the  people  of  Alaska,  have  evolved  into 
an  Important  segment  of  our  Nation,  and 
you  are  In  the  mainstream  of  the  national 
effort,  as  well  as  the  mainstream  of  world- 
wide jet  travel.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
evolution  will  continue  tuid  that  the  future 
will  bring  Increasing  Alaskan  support  to  our 
national  objectives,  as  well  as  increasing 
prosperity  to  your  forward-looking  State. 

In  summary,  we  don't  know  what  specific 
changes  In  weapons  and  strategy  the  future 
will  bring,  no  one  knows;  I  can  only  assure 
you  that  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Alaskan  Command  are  committed  to  pro- 
viding the  best  defense  possible  to  meet  the 
current  world  situation.  Neither  you  nor 
I  want  to  see  unnecessary  defense  spending. 
We  want  the  best  defensive  effort  that  our 
tax  dollars  will  buy,  and  this  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  continuing  to  change  the 
defense  posture  to  keep  pace  with  the  chang- 
ing threat  and  the  advancement  of  applied 
scientific  and  technical  knowledge. 

Some  of  these  changes  will  involve  reduc- 
tion or  elimination  of  some  military  units: 
others  will  require  addition  or  strengthening 
of  some  military  units.  There  will  be  more 
changes  In  the  military  programs  In  Alaska, 
and  we  have  made  classified  presentations 
and  recommendations  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  In  Washington,  D.C..  in  line  with  our 
future  requirements.  Whatever  changes  are 
required,  the  Alaskan  Command  will  con- 
tinue to  serve,  not  only  as  an  Important 
part  in  the  defense  of  Alaska  and  North 
America,  but  also  as  friends  and  supporters 
of  this  great  State. 


WHY  NOT  WITHOUT  FRANCE? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Prof.  Elliot 
R.  Goodman,  of  Brown  University  In 
Providence,  R.I.,  has  established  a  re- 
markable record  when  it  comes  to  knowl- 
edge and  experience  In  NATO  affairs. 
He  has  served  as  a  NATO  research  fellow 
and  has  written  a  great  deal  on  the 
subject. 

In  addition,  his  services  In  helping  me 
at  NATO  parliamentarian  meetings  that 
occurred  in  May  and  October  of  thi5 
past  year  were  great. 

He  has  written  an  excellent  piece  that 
appeared  in  the  Providence  Journal  of 
January     16,     1966,     offering     various 
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thoughts  on  NATO.  Since  his  article 
contains  much  wisdom  and  delineates 
many  of  the  problems  remarkably 
clear,  I  thought  it  might  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues,  and  for  this  reason,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  Not  WrrHotrr  Francb? 
(By  Elliot  R.  Goodman) 

NATO  Is  In  transition. 

The  forthcoming  spring  meeting  of  NATO 
defense  and  foreign  affairs  ministers  will 
presumably  consider  French  proposals  for  re- 
form of  NATO.  Reform,  as  viewed  by  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  the  disintegrator,  is  a  euphe- 
mism for  unscrambling  the  NATO  omelet 
and  reducing  the  present  Integrated  and 
highly  Interdependent  defense  arrangements 
to  the  status  of  a  classical  19th  century  mili- 
tary alliance. 

If.  as  seems  likely,  the  French  will  stand 
alone,  what  attitude  should  the  other  pow- 
ers assume?  Should  they  do  all  they  can  to 
appease  General  de  Gaulle  and  therefore 
water  down  the  effectiveness  and  credibility 
of  their  common  commitments?  Or  should 
they  note  with  regjret  French  self -isolation, 
and   reaffirm    their   common    commitments? 

Beyond  that,  should  they  actively  plan  for 
the  FYench  withdrawal  from  NATO  when  it 
becomes  legally  permissible  In  1969,  as  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  himself  has  threatened  to  do 
In  his  September  1965  press  conference, 
should  his  allies  not  agree  to  remodel  NATO 
according  to  his  wishes?  And  could  not  this 
new  NATO,  though  weakened  by  French 
absence,  also  mark  the  beginning  of  a  reju- 
venated and  modernized  structure  which 
could  prove  to  be  a  greatly  strengthened, 
more  effectively  Integrated  entity,  once  it  is 
freed  of  the  drag  of  Gaulllst  obstructionism? 

HARD    CHOICES    SOON 

These  are  the  types  of  alternative  policies 
that  are  ctirrently  being  pondered  In  the 
chanceries  of  the  NATO  nations,  since  some- 
time soon  hard  choices  will  have  to  be  made. 
Contingency  planning  Is  already  well  under- 
way In  the  State  Department  In  the  eventu- 
ality of  a  French  withdrawal.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  since  realistically  the  fate  of 
NATO,  and  with  It  the  prospect  for  develop- 
ing related  cooperative  arrangements  among 
the  advanced  Industrialized  nations  of  the 
West,  will  depend  on  the  character  of  Amer- 
ican leadership.  For  the  past  year  or  more 
the  Johnson  administration  has  assumed  an 
extremely  passive  attitude  toward  NATO 
affairs,  but  this  policy  of  drift  cannot,  or  at 
least  should  not,  go  on  forever. 

One  element  in  making  the  proper  deci- 
sions Is  the  degree  of  public  awareness  of  the 
crucial  nature  of  the  decisions  Involved,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  articulate  spokes- 
men who  help  formulate  public  opinion  can 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  these  Issues.  It  Is 
In  this  connection  that  Dr.  Timothy  Stan- 
leys searching  examination  of  NATO  can  be 
extremely  useful.  ("NATO  in  Transition: 
The  Future  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance,"  by 
■nmothy  W.  Stanley.     Praeger  $7.50.) 

While  Stanley  Is  speaking  for  himself,  he 
nonetheless  speaks  with  considerable  au- 
thority, since  he  has  long  been  associated 
with  NATO  policy  planning  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  is  cturently  working 
In  the  Paris  NATO  headquarters  as  an  aid 
to  U.S.  NATO  Ambassador  Harlan  Cleveland. 

TRANSmOK 

The  central  theme  of  his  book  U  that  NATO 
should  be  viewed  as  living  through  a  transi- 
tional stage,  moving  from  the  performance  of 
Its  traditional  task  of  preserving  security  in 
the  Atlantic  area  to  providing  leadership  in 
building  a  broader  world  order.  In  theory, 
the  countries  of  the  West  have  the  capabil- 


ities for  attacking  the  seemingly  insoluble 
difficulties  in  fashioning  a  viable  and  stable 
world  order.  But  this  highly  desirable  objec- 
tive calls  for  a  political  coheslveness,  if  not  a 
consensus,  which  presently  does  not  exist. 
One  might  even  question  the  possibility  of 
NATO  continuing  Its  traditional  security  role 
in  the  Atlantic  area,  in  the  face  of  the  Gaul- 
llst critique. 

Dr.  Stanley  points  out  effectively  that  the 
consequences  of  a  Gaulllst  policy  would  be  a 
strategic  divorce  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  and  with  it  the  end  of  NATO. 

The  "force  de  frappe"  is  not  really  designed 
to  be  used  independently  to  attack  Soviet 
cities,  since  this  would  be  committing  na- 
tional suicide  for  Prance.  Therefore,  "the 
problem  Is  one  of  Prance  claiming  to  have 
an  'independent'  trigger  to  the  U.S.  strategic 
forces,"  thereby  making  "the  'force  de  it&ppe' 
a  potential  'detonator'  for  the  overall  strike 
forces  of  the  alliance.  Indeed,  it  is  this 
blackmail  potential  against  the  umted  States 
which  the  French  tacitly  rely  upon  to  com- 
pensate for  the  unilateral  ineffectiveness  of 
their  national  forces  In  relation  to  a  major 
nuclear  power  like  the  Soviet  Union." 

A  situation  of  mutual  mistrtist  arises: 
General  de  Gaulle  feels  that  vital  decisions 
cannot  be  left  In  the  hands  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  while  Waamngton  feels 
that  It  might  be  In  the  Intolerable  position  of 
being  triggered  into  war  by  the  "force  de 
frappe." 

"There  is  little  doubt,"  Dr.  Stanley  con- 
tinues, "that  In  a  tense  situation  in  which 
France  threatened  to  employ  its  strategic  nu- 
clear forces  Independently,  the  United  States 
would  be  compelled  to  disassociate  Itself — 
publicly  amd  perhaps  dramatically — even 
from  such  a  close  ally  as  France. 

"Thus  a  vicious  cycle  could  start  In  which 
the  fact  of  national  nuclear  forces  In  Europe 
would  lead  the  United  States  to  reconsider 
the  automatlclty  of  Its  commitment  to  Euro- 
pean defense.  In  practical  terms,  this 
could  mean  a  phaseout  of  American  power 
from  the  Continent  and  a  withdrawal  not 
only  of  nuclear  forces,  but  of  the  six  divi- 
sions which  we  now  maintain  there. 

"That  this  would  be  disastrous  for  Europe 
aa  a  whole  is  clear.  The  result  would  be  a 
Europe  Inadequately  defended  by  Its  own 
forces,  unprotected  by  the  United  States,  and 
subject  to  easy  neutralization  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  key  objective  of  Soviet 
policy  since  the  war — to  drive  a  wedge  be- 
tween America  and  Europe — would  thus  have 
been  achieved  In  spite  of,  not  because  of,  its 
aggressive  nature." 

UNIFIED    STRATEGT 

The  missile  era.  Dr.  Stanley  reasons,  quite 
correctly,  demands  a  unified  strategic  ap- 
proach on  an  Intercontinental  scale.  Even 
better,  wherever  possible,  the  defense  of  the 
West  should  be  conceived  sw  a  global  prob- 
lem. The  author  provides  a  long  and  co- 
herent account  of  the  current  U.S.  defense 
doctrine  of  a  flexible  response  and  cor- 
responding need  for  a  set  of  centralized  nu- 
clear controls.  As  Dr.  Stanley  sums  up  the 
case:  "In  the  last  analysis,  the  least  disad- 
vantageous, and  the  only  remotely  rational 
use  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  is  in  a  con- 
trolled and  limited  counterforce  context." 

The  military  logic  for  this  doctrine  is  un- 
impeachable, but  the  problem  U  a  political, 
not  a  military,  one.  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  has  been  criticized  frequently, 
and  justly  so.  for  treating  the  political  reali- 
ties of  our  European  allies  as  Impersonal 
digits  to  be  fed  Into  computers  that  decree 
cost  effectiveness  and  provide  the  basis  for 
an  integrated  strategic  doctrine.  If  the 
United  States  and  Europe  were  Integrated 
p>olltically,  this  approach  would  make  sense, 
but  lacking  political  integration  this  only  in- 
cites a  feeling  of  resentment  and  dependence 
In  Europe,  upon  which  General  de  Oaulle 
plays  and  ends  up  by  creating  a  "unlfled" 
Intercontinental  strategic  doctrine  which  1b 


rejected  In  varying  degrees  in  different  Euro- 
pean countries. 

The  author  is  aware  of  this  problem  when 
he  says  that  "solutions  must  be  found  which 
can  give  France  and  Europe  a  reasonable 
sense  of  participation  In  decisions  affecting 
the  common  destiny  of  the  West"  Without 
such  an  approach  It  will  surely  prove  im- 
jxisslble  to  plan  effectively  in  Atlantic,  let 
alone  global,  terms.  As  Prof.  David  Calleo, 
of  "Vale  has  aptly  observed  in  his  recently 
published  "Europe's  F^iture,"  "Ttit  spread 
of  Gaulllst  resentment  in  Europe  can  be 
contained,  the  Atlantlcists  believe,  only  by 
making  the  Alliance  more  federal,  by  creat- 
ing those  Institutions  and  practices  that  will 
nourish  mutual  trust  and  common  Identity 
between  Europe  and  Its  American  leader. 
In  short,  if  the  Atlantic  Alliance  Is  to  last, 
America's  leadership  must  be  less  Imperial 
and  more  federal." 

MLV 

Dr.  Stanley's  prescription  for  dealing  Eu- 
rope in  on  the  joint  management  of  the 
nuclear  power  of  the  Alliance  is  the  famous, 
and  now  dead,  multilateral  force  (MLF). 
The  MLF  died.  In  large  measure,  not  because 
the  plan  was  no  good,  but  because  it  wm 
not  good  enotigh.  The  effect  of  the  MLF 
would  have  been  to  add  in  the  present  U.S. 
strategic  nuclear  superiority,  while  serving 
as  a  laboratory  lii  allied  nuclear  collabora- 
tion. But  It  would  not  have  solved  the  really 
crucial  problem  of  stilled  sharing  In  political 
decisionmaking,  so  long  as  the  United  States 
retained  its  veto  over  the  use  of  this  force. 
In  effect,  the  U.S.  veto  did  not  give  "Europe 
a  reasonable  sense  of  participation  in  deci- 
sions affecting  the  common  destiny  of  the 
West."  however  much  It  might  have  seemed 
to  do  so  when  Judged  from  the  Pentagon. 
In  Professor  Calico's  terms,  the  MLF  was 
simply  too  imperial  and  not  sufficiently 
federal. 

It  Is  true  that  the  MLF  concept  contained 
a  "European  clause"  which  envisaged  the 
abandonment  of  the  U.S.  veto  under  several 
circumstances,  should  Europe  unite  politi- 
cally. This  would  have  taken  some  years, 
under  the  best  of  circumstances,  since  the 
creation  of  a  single  European  government 
able  to  control  nuclear  weapons  was  not 
likely  to  emerge  overnight.  And  with  Gaul- 
llst France  Injected  into  the  picture,  the 
subject  became  entirely  academic.  The 
"European  clause"  could  not,  therefore,  be 
taken  as  a  serious  effort  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  nuclear  sharing  by  abandoning  the 
U.S.  veto  within  the  foreseeable  future. 

There  was  another  possibility  of  attack- 
ing this  problem  at  once,  and  It  is  curious 
and  most  regretful  that  neither  the  Penta- 
gon nor  the  State  Department  gave  this 
alternative  serlotis  consideration.  The  Dutch 
Parliamentarian,  A.  E.  M.  Duynstee  careful- 
ly elaborated  a  plan  In  the  Defense  Com- 
mittee of  the  Assembly  of  Western  Euro- 
pean Union  which  provided  for  the  creation 
of  a  nuclear  executive  authority  run  by 
weighted  majority  voting,  in  which  the  Unit- 
ed States  would  abandon  Its  veto,  but  tm- 
der  conditions  that  would  still  protect  vital 
American  security  interests.  Here,  at  least 
was  a  formula  for  sharing  nuclear  power 
that  could  have  aroused  support  among 
several  states  interested  In  joining,  unlike 
the  MLF  which  appealed  only  to  the  Ger- 
mans who,  because  of  their  peculiar  posi- 
tion, have  a  special  Incentive  for  expand- 
ing the  scope  of  their  nuclear  connec- 
tions, 

MLV  WAS  A  LEaSON 

The  demise  of  the  MLF  should  be  In- 
structive for  U.S.  policymakers.  If  our  Euro- 
pean allies  are  to  be  prevented  from  going 
their  own  ways,  their  sense  of  participation 
In  decisions  affecting  the  common  destiny  of 
the  West  must  be  real  and  not  contrived. 
For  the  moment  the  problem  of  nuclear  shar- 
mg  has  been  pushed  underground  but  It  hA* 
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no*  dlMppMred.  WImd  It  rMppsan  let  ua 
bop*  thJtt  w*  nuty  bAy«  learned  from  sad 
•spartenoe  and  be  ready  to  make  genuine  of- 
fats  ot  nuclear  ehartng.  without  whicb  the 
problam  will  continue  to  feeter. 

Baewbere  in  hie  book  Dr.  Stanley  ttrong- 
ly  IneUnas  toward  the  federal,  rather  than 
the  Imperial,  approach.  "The  aUlanoe."  he 
potnte  ottt.  "U  already  an  entangling  one — 
partiapa  a  greater  source  of  informal  con- 
•tnlata  upon  U.S.  policy  than  U  common- 
ly reell— 1.  The  poaalble  dlsadvantagea  of 
iWMng  NATO  a  more  eupranatlonal  body  (In 
which  the  eoDatralnta  could  become  more 
(onnaliaad)  muat  be  balanced  agalnet  the 
potential  gain*  in  European  eharlng  of  the 
rtafenee  burden,  and  a  greater  eenee  of  Joint 
naponalbUlty  for  the  twin  teaks  of  securing 
the  Atlantic  area  and  developing  a  stable 
world  order." 

While  the  author  recognizee  the  preeent 
Impracttcallty  of  creating  a  truly  supra- 
natlaoml  Atlantic  government  with  a  NATO 
defcaae  minister  with  wide  powers,  he  doe* 
atfroeaite  an  American  wllllngneas  to  take 
the  iMd  In  abandoning  the  sacred  principle 
that  NATO  U  an  International  rather  than 
a  mpraaattonal  organisation,  and  delegating 
to  aniaaoe  officials  greater  authority  in  spe- 
e**c  areas.  Tbeae  might  be  narrowly  Umlted. 
especially  at  flret;  but  the  details  are  less 
rMeraot  than  the  basic  act  of  will  involved. 

As  eumples  of  such  more  highly  Integrated 
vvnturee.  Dr.  Stanley  suggests  commonly  fl- 
naaeed  military  forces,  such  as  a  highly  mo- 
bOeflrs  brigade  put  at  the  disposal  of 
8ACT0B.  Be  also  advocates  an  expansion 
of  oonunon  funding  of  construction,  procure- 
mant.  and  research  and  development  pro- 
pwna  in  which  the  various  NATO  countries 
would  subacrlb*  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
dafans*  expenditures  to  NATO,  acting  as  a 
Judicial  personality,  capable  of  awarding  con- 
tr*©*"  baaed  on  the  overall  needs  of  the  alll- 
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»mrt  or  dbcision 
All  this  would  require  a  reorganized  and 
stupfthened  NATO  IntemaUonal  staff  which 
Stanley  also  rsoonunsnds.  If  our  intent  to 
■av*  NATO  Is  to  be  taken  seriously  by  our 
Xuropaan  partners.  thU  wUl  require  a  wlll- 
ingnafs  on  our  part  to  make  a  substanUal 
shinui  decUlonmaklng  from  the  Pentagon 
*o  Porta  Dauphlne  (or  to  wherever  the  NATO 
haadquartars  may  be  moved,  should  FYance 
withdraw).  Without  an  American  will  to 
Invigorate  the  common  InsUtuUons  of  the 
alllanca.  the  rationale  for  Oaulllst  separa- 
tism will  continue  to  flourish.  It  is  within 
the  capability  of  this  cotintry  to  use  its  power 
conatructlvely.  given  enlightened  leadership 
and  the  determination  to  exercise  it.  Other- 
wla*  Washington  will  have  condemned  Itself 
to  the  frustration  of  raUlng  at  Oatilllsm  in 
Tain. 


BSADTT  AND  MARVELS  SKILLFULLY 
PORTRAYBD  IN  "THE  APPALACH- 
IANS" BY  MAURICE  BROOKS, 
WEST  VTRQINIA  AUTHOR 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President. 
nnir  have  I  had  as  pleaaur»ble  an  ex- 
pcrtmoa  aa  was  afforded  me  laat  week  by 
my  good  friend.  Prof.  Maurice  Brooks. 
o#  the  Dtvlilon  of  Fy)re*try  of  West  Vlr- 
ttnla  Unlyratty.  when  he  sent  me  his 
naweat  book.  "The  Appalachians." 

This  mJendld  work  Is  the  first  In  a 
aeileB  to  be  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co..  a  aertes  with  two  purposes:  to 
interest  North  Americans  in  the  wildlife, 
plants,  and  geoiocy  of  their  continent. 
MBd  to  raoapture  the  inquiring  spirit  of 
the  old  naturalists.  In  selecting  Maurice 
^fooks  to  author  the  first  work  In  this 
■•rtaa,  the  edltora-Roger  Tory  Peterwm 
«M  John  A.  Urtaigstan — and  publisher 


wisely  chose  a  splendid  researcher,  an 
articulate  reporter,  and  a  true  naturalist 
whose  creative  imagination,  combined 
with  a  meticulous  respect  for  fact,  has 
produced  a  guidebook  for  those  mag- 
nificent, stately  mountains  which  rise 
first  In  the  north  in  the  Oasp6  Peninsula 
of  Canada  and  stretch  southwestward 
into  northern  Alabama. 

While  the  panoramic  sweep  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountain  Range  Is  captured 
for  all  readers — those  who  are  fortunate 
in  living  In  States  blessed  by  these  great 
relics  and  those  who  hopefully  someday 
will  visit  there— I  read  portions  of  this 
account  dealing  with  our  own  State  of 
West  Virginia  with  delight  and  longing. 
The  description  of  Gaudineer  Knob — in 
summer  months  the  home  of  splendid 
species  of  warblers,  flying  squirrels,  but- 
terflies, trees  and  flowers;  in  the  winter 
months  inhabited  by  varying  hares,  and 
perhaps  a  panther  or  two — Is  particu- 
larly pleasing  to  me,  as  is  the  description 
In  chapter  15,  "Orchids  That  Aren't  in 
the  Tropics,"  of  a  typical  West  Virginia 
mountain  meadow  replete  with  summer 
wildflowers. 

And  when  I  read  the  moving  story  of 
the  community  that  sent  one  of  its  sons 
to  college  in  Pennsylvania,  to  prepare 
him  for  the  ministry,  by  digging  and  sell- 
ing "sang" — known  to  outlanders  as  gin- 
seng— It  brought  back  to  mind  the  many 
happy  days  of  my  boyhood  when  I  dug 
"sang"  with  my  grandfather,  Jesse  P. 
Randolph.  In  Salem.  W.  Va. 

The  marvels  and  richness  of  the  flora 
and  fauna  In  Cranberry  Glades,  Canaan 
Valley,  and  Kate's  Mountain ;  the  unique 
character  of  Ice  Mountain;  the  secrets 
of  the  Appalachian  caverns,  like  Mc- 
Clung's  Cave,  are  all  made  vital  and  en- 
ticing as  we  explore  with  Maurice  Brooks 
the  treasures  each  one  offers.  We  are 
told  that  It  is  not  only  Vermont  which 
products  some  of  the  flnest  maple  sirup 
in  the  East — a  fact  most  West  Virginians 
already  know.  We  read  of  the  merchant 
In  Moimt  Storm,  in  our  State,  who  at- 
tempted to  market  West  Virginia  maple 
sirup,  only  to  find  that  the  public  was 
not  Interested,  and  who  subsequently  sold 
It  to  a  firm  in  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt..  where 
It  was  promptly  graded  and  marketed 
as  "Vermont  No.  1." 

Prom  azaleas  to  wolves,  from  the 
huckleberries  of  Greenbrier  to  the  sala- 
manders of  Cheat  Mountain,  the  author 
Invites  our  respect  and  enthusiasm  and 
stimulates  our  curiosity  about  the  won- 
ders still  hidden  In  the  Appalachian 
astern. 

The  people  of  the  land  are  treated 
with  respect  and  fondness  in  the  chap- 
ter dealing  with  the  arts  and  crafts,  the 
hunting  and  farming  carried  on  In  the 
Appalachian  Range.  While  many  of 
Professor  Brooks'  episodes  are  relative 
to  West  Virginia,  he  captures  the  spirit 
of  all  mountaineers  early  in  the  book 
when  he  tells  the  story  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Trail — one  of  the  proudest,  most 
striking  achievements  of  concerned  in- 
dividual Americans — a  product  of  hard, 
but  loving  labor  to  which  we  all  can 
point  with  pride.  This  trail  was  hewed 
through  the  wilderness,  foot  by  foot,  mile 
bar  mile,  by  individual  men  and  women 
who  had  as  their  inspiration  a  deep  and 


abiding  love  of  the  mountains  in  which 
they  toiled.  Today,  on  many  sections  of 
this  trail  which  are  not  under  the  care 
of  forest  and  park  employees,  the  trail  is 
maintained  and  cared  for  by  private 
members  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  Clubs. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  our  mountaineer  heriU 
age  of  individual  responsibility,  that 
"the  system  works;  people  come,  and  the 
jobs  get  done." 

Maurice  Brooks,  on  the  last  page  of 
his  study,  speaks  for  all  of  us  who,  from 
Vermont  to  Georgia,  know  and  love  our 
hills,  when  he  writes: 

And  thus  It  Is  with  those  nurtured  In 
Appalachia — they  leave,  but  they  look  back, 
remembering  pleasant  things.  The  land  has 
claimed  them,  and  Its  ties  will  not  be  severed. 
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BOY  SCOUTS  OP  AMERICA 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
very  pleased  this  week  to  receive  a  copy  of 
a  resolution  sent  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  by  the  National  Council  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
RxsoLtrnoN  to  thx  Conghxss  or  the  Vnnxo 
Statxs 

Whereas  1966  commemorates  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  granting  of  the  charter  from 
Congress  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America^ 
through  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  84  duly 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
March  7  and  the  Senate  on  May  24,  and  en- 
acted into  law  on  June  15;  and 

Whereas  a  report  to  the  Congress  has  been 
made  each  year  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica as  required  by  the  law;  and 

Whereas  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the 
first  youth  group  to  receive  such  a  chsirter, 
has  received  encouragement  and  support  of 
Inestimable  value:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Council  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  assembled  for  Its  55th 
annual  meeting  In  Bal  Harbour/Mlaml 
Beach,  Fla.,  expresses  Its  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  respectfully  requests  the 
Congress  suitably  to  recognize  the  60th  an- 
niversary of  the  granting  of  the  charter  In 
such  way  or  ways  as  It  may  deem  appropriate. 

We  should  all  be  proud  of  the  fine  work 
performed  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
This  wonderful  organization  has  per- 
formed a  great  service  during  the  past 
half-century  and  I  think  It  Is  fitting  that 
we  recognize  this  group's  great  tichieve- 
ments  In  helping  the  youth  of  today  to 
take  their  proud  pl{u:e  among  the  citizens 
of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  New  Hampshire  has 
5,400  dedicated  adults  who  serve  as  lead- 
ers of  the  State's  14,000  Boy  Scouts.  I 
extend  to  them  my  congratulations  for  a 
Job  well  done  and  my  best  wishes  for 
many  more  years  of  service  to  the  State's 
youth. 

WHERE  TTTOISM  WAS  TRIED 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  despite  the 
growing  abundance  of  evidence  that  the 
Tito  government  in  Yugoslavia  is  in  fact 
an  Integral  part  of  the  Communist  world. 
discovering  Its  natural  allies  in  Moscow 
and  Pelping  rather  than  In  Washington, 
there  exists  a  stubborn  unwillingness  to 
recognize  this  reality. 
'  As  this  sesslcoi  begins,  I  want  to  call 
the  attention  <A  my  colleagues  to  an  ex- 
cellent analysis  of  the  Yugoslav  situa- 
tion by  Mr.  George  Bailey  which  ap- 


peared in  the  Reporter  magazine  last 
summer.  This  article  is  as  pertinent  to- 
day as  it  was  when  It  was  written. 

Though  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1963  the 
United  States  had  supplied  Yugoslavia 
with  $2.5  billion  In  aid,  Mr.  Bailey  points 
out  that  this  has  had  no  appreciable 
effect  upon  Yugoslav  foreign  policy. 

U.S.  officials  did  not  take  the  Belgrade 
declaration  of  1955  at  face  value,  al- 
though at  this  time  Yugoslavia  and  the 
Soviet  Union  expressed  their  agreement 
on  major  policy  questions. 

Belgrade  recognized  East  Germany  in 
1957  and  Tito  supported  the  Soviet 
Union's  resumption  of  atomic  testing  in 
1961. 

Only  in  1961,  after  the  bitterly  anti- 
West  speech  by  Tito  at  the  Belgrade  Con- 
ference of  nonallned  nations,  did  Con- 
gress finally  move  to  terminate  aid,  but 
the  program  continued  until  1963. 

Mr.  Bailey  describes  the  case  of 
Mihaylo  Mlhaylov,  a  lecturer  on  Russian 
literature  at  the  Croatian  University  of 
Zagreb  In  Zadar.  He  visited  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  published  an  article  describ- 
ing his  trip.  The  Yugoslav  Govermnent 
arrested  Mlhaylov  on  charges  of  slander- 
ing a  friendly  state  and  violating  the 
press  law  by  sending  the  manuscript  of 
his  banned  article  to  an  Italian  publisher. 
He  received  a  sentence  of  9  months'  im- 
prisonment, Indicating  to  the  world  that 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  cer- 
tainly have  no  place  in  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  Bailey  is  of  the  firm  opinion  that 
In  any  major  showdown  with  commu- 
nism, Yugoslavia  would  surely  be  on  the 
side  of  Its  Communist  allies.  It  has 
never  sided  with  the  West  on  the  major 
issues  of  conflict,  and  to  imagine  that  it 
would  do  so  in  the  future  is  wishful 
thinking. 

The  article  concludes  by  pointing  out 
that: 

The  Tltolst  experiment  has  been  scarcely  a 
success  In  the  only  country  where  It  has  been 
tried  out.  A  proliferation  of  Titos  In  other 
parts  of  the  world  Is  unimaginable  today,  un- 
less the  West  expects  to  subsidize  pro-Chi- 
nese nonallnement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Where  Tttoism  Was  Tried 
(By  Oeorge  Bailey) 
Belgrade. — Yugoslavia  has  six  republics, 
five  peoples,  four  religions,  three  languages, 
two  alphabets,  and  a  partisan  In  every  pear 
tree.  It  harbors  a  family  of  South  Slav  na- 
tions imlted  by  the  fear  that  their  hatred  of 
each  other  may  be  exploited  by  outsiders. 
The  accumulated  experience  of  Ottoman. 
Habsburg-Hungarlan,  and  finally  German  oc- 
cupation begot  the  fiercest  partisan  move- 
ment of  the  Second  World  War.  This  in  turn 
produced  the  Yugoslav  League  of  Commu- 
nists, 80  percent  of  whose  members  are  for- 
mer partisans.  Today,  these  aging  veterans 
provide  the  regime  of  Iilarshal  Tito  with  a 
less  vigorous  base.  The  thrust  of  the  ex- 
ternal and  Internal  pressures  that  have  sus- 
tained Tltolsm  have  changed,  and  the  result 
has  been  both  to  lay  bare  the  centrifugal 
factions  and  to  provoke  a  tightening  of  cen- 
tripetal totalitarian  controls  In  a  country 
often  cited  for  Its  rebeUlon  against  the  more 
rigid  forma  of  oommunlsm. 


When  Stalin,  to  consolidate  the  Soviet  Em- 
pire, tried  to  taice  over  Yugoslovla.  the  par- 
tisans defied  him,  thus  causing  the  first  split 
In  the  Communist  bloc  and  opening  Yugo- 
slavia to  Weetern  Influence  on  a  scale  to 
which  no  other  Commiinlst  country  has  ever 
been  exposed.  Two  results  of  the  break  with 
Stalin  have  determined  the  state  of  affairs  In 
Yugoslavia  ever  since.  They  are  the  United 
States  Yugloslavla  Emergency  Relief  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1950,  and  the  workers'  council 
which  was  established  by  law  In  the  same 
year.  The  law.  which  decreed  the  decen- 
tralization of  the  economy  and  the  creation 
of  semlautonomous  self-management  com- 
mittees of  workers,  was  Yugoslavia's  way  of 
remaining  Communist  while  producing  what 
was  claimed  to  be  an  alternative  to  Stalin- 
ism. Its  federal  structure  was  determined 
by  ethnic  regionalism. 

The  aid  program  was  all-embracing.  It 
Included  military  assistance  and  industrial 
equipment  as  well  as  a  training  program. 
It  also  granted  most-favored-natlon  status 
and  qualified  Yugoslavia  for  United  States 
surplus  agricultural  commodities.  By  the 
end  of  fiscal  1963,  S2.6  billion  In  aid  had  been 
supplied  to  Yugoslavia  by  the  United  States 
Government.  For  years  the  Yugoslavs  as- 
sured the  donors  that  solvency  was  just 
around  the  corner.  But  Yugoslavia's  leaders 
clearly  had  no  Intention  of  setting  the  coun- 
try's finances  In  order.  On  the  contrary, 
they  projected  US.  aid  into  the  national 
budget  and  their  long-term  planning  In  order 
to  finance  extensive  IndustrlcUlzatlon  proj- 
ects, apparently  assuming  that  year  after  year 
the  gaping  trade  deficit  would  be  covered  by 
the  allotment. 

The  attitudes  of  both  countries  In  this 
relationship  were  largely  determined  by  po- 
litical considerations.  The  Yugoslavs  were 
determined  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness 
of  their  hybrid  system;  the  Americans  were 
wUling  to  subsidize  Tltolsm  first  as  a  mili- 
tary counterweight  to  the  Soviets  In  the 
Balkans,  and  later  as  an  ideological  alter- 
native to  communism  at  large — a  blend  of 
economic  self-government  and  political  to- 
talitarianism. The  United  States  courted 
Yugoslav  support  In  International  forimis, 
particularly  In  the  United  Nations.  And,  In 
fact,  the  Yugoslav  U.N.  delegation  did  ap- 
prove that  organization's  Involvement  In  the 
Korean  war.  Moreover,  the  Yugoslavs  closed 
their  frontier  to  the  Greek  Conununlst 
rebels,  helping  the  Western  allies  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Greek  clvU  war.  Yugoslavia's 
signing  of  the  Balkan  Pact  against  aggres- 
sion with  Greece  and  Turkey  in  1954  was 
further  in  keeping  with  the  desires  of  the 
West. 

The  United  States  cherished  the  hope  that 
Its  largesse  would  gradually  transform 
Yugoslav  communism  Into  something  re- 
sembling Western  social  democracy.  There 
had  always  been  a  strong  liberal  element  in 
the  Yugoslav  League  of  Communists  and  the 
strengthening  of  this  element  as  a  result  of 
the  break  with  Stalin  and  the  disastrous 
crop  failure  of  1960  Increased  the  deceptive 
nature  of  the  Yugoslav  situation.  It  not 
only  encouraged  the  liberals  to  make  prom- 
ises they  could  not  keep  but  it  rendered 
them  the  unwitting  pawns  of  the  conserva- 
tive Conmiunists.  for  It  Induced  U.S.  officials 
to  lend  credence  to  the  Idea  of  a  more  dem- 
ocratic Yugoelavla  as  well  as  money  to  Tito's 
totalitarian  regime.  The  sincerity  of  liberal 
assurances  to  the  West  only  enhanced  the 
effectiveness  of  the  ultimate  deception. 
This  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the 
clinging  of  American  officials  to  their  hopes 
even  after  Khrushchev  and  Bulganin  went 
to  Belgrade  in  1D55  to  reestablish  their  re- 
lations with  Tito. 

WRXM   THE  AID  BTOPPID 

United  States  officials  refused  to  take  at 
face  value  the  Belgrade  Declaration  of  105fi. 
in  which  Yugoslavia  and  the  Soviet  Union 


proclaimed  their  agreement  in  the  question 
of  disarmament  and  the  banning  of  atomic 
weapons,  in  the  cessation  of  all  forms  of 
polemics  and  other  acts  tending  to  sow  mis- 
trust among  nations,  and  in  "a  solution  •  •  • 
of  the  German  question  •  •  •  in  the  interest 
of  general  security  •  •  •."  The  Belgrade 
government  diligently  followed  the  Soviet 
Une  on  foreign  poUcy  from  this  time  on, 
including  the  recognition  of  Bast  Germany 
in  1957  and  Tito's  support  of  ths  Soviet 
UiUon's  resumption  of  testing  In  1961. 

In  addition  to  his  support  of  Soviet  test- 
ing, Tito  also  singled  out  Cast  Germany  for 
praise  and  West  Germany  for  censure  as  a 
fascist  state  2  weeks  after  the  construction 
of  the  Berlin  wall.  But  his  greatest  service 
to  the  Soviet  cause  was  to  fit  the  Marxist 
formula  to  the  antlcolonlallst  resentments 
of  the  nonallned  states,  some  of  which  pro- 
ceeded to  denotmce  the  Common  Market  as 
the  economic  arm  of  Western  imperallsm. 
It  was  only  when  Tito  himself — Just  after 
the  West  had  advanced  (375  million  In 
credits  to  enable  Yugoslavia  to  implement  a 
forelgfn  currency  exchange  reform — unequlv- 
ocaUy  Unked  Yugoslav  poUcy  to  the  Soviet 
line  In  an  anti-Western  speech  at  the  Bel- 
grade Conference  of  nonallned  nations  in 
1961,  that  Congress  finally  moved  to  termi- 
nate U.S.  aid. 

When  the  last  of  the  program  was  delivered 
In  1963,  Yugoslavia  was  apparently  on  Its  own 
for  the  first  time  In  13  years  (substantial 
Soviet  aid,  begun  in  1966  with  glowing  prom- 
lees,  by  1963  totaled  Just  »73  mUllon).  But 
it  was  only  "apparently":  Yugoslav  ellglbU- 
Ity  for  the  benefits  of  Public  Law  480,  under 
which  U.S.  food  surpluses  were  provided  to 
Yugoelavla  on  long-term  credit  arrangements 
(payable  In  dinars  and  hence  sparing  tlie 
country's  meager  foreign  currency  reservoa). 
was  restored  at  the  last  moment  by  the  In- 
tervention of  President  Kennedy,  who  re- 
portedly was  Impressed  by  Yugoslavia's  re- 
sistance to  Khrushchev's  troika  proposal  m 
the  United  Nations.  However,  the  crucially 
Important  moat-favored-natlon  status,  en- 
abling Yugoslavia  to  compete  on  equal  terms 
for  American  markets,  was  suspended. 

Assessing  the  situation  after  the  blow  had 
fallen,  Yugoslav  economists  quickly  realized 
that  U.S.  aid  had  not  only  become  an  Integral 
part  of  the  economy  but  also  a  key  element 
of  national  economic  progress.  As  such,  it 
had  proved  a  mixed  blessing :  by  creating  the 
illusion  of  success  It  had  lent  Impetus  to 
crude  experiments,  random  Investments,  and 
dogged  persistence  in  crackpot  schemes.  For 
Instance,  the  cult  of  the  decentralized  work- 
ers' councUs  and  the  desire  to  develop  the 
abjectly  poor  regions  in  ths  south  and  east 
of  the  country  resulted  In  a  13-year  splurge 
of  investment  In  industrial  plants  In  areas 
remote  from  sources  of  raw  materials  and 
lacking  In  transport  facilities.  This  was  ttie 
origin  of  the  "political  factories."  as  the  Yu- 
goslavs call  enterprises  chronically  Immune 
from  sensible  management,  which  make  up 
roughly  36  percent  of  all  factories  in  the 
country.  To  subsidize  these  factories  in  the 
south  and  east,  the  Government  imposed 
drastic  taxes  on  profitable  enterprises,  mainly 
in  the  industrial  centers  of  Slovenia  and 
Croatia. 

This  has  been  the  source  of  bitter  recrimi- 
nations against  Belgrade :  "Penalties  for  suc- 
cess: premiums  for  failure."  Is  the  way  the 
Slovenes  describe  the  situation.  With  only 
8.8  percent  of  the  population.  Slovenia  con- 
tributed 37ii  percent  of  the  national  budget 
in  1968.  This  taxation  both  sUrred  up  re- 
gional antagonism  and  acted  as  a  deterrent 
to  Industrial  production.  The  result  is  that 
Yugoslav  industry  today  operates  at  only  64 
percent  of  capacity. 

RAmW  IN  TRK  TILL 

It  was  clear  that  the  loss  of  VS.  aid  could 
be  made  good  only  by  a  sharp  Increase  In  pro- 
duction and  exports.    It  was  also  clear  that 
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a  main  prerequisite  to  any  substantial  In- 
crease in  production  was  an  Increase  In  con- 
sumer buying  power  as  well  as  In  Investment 
capacity  of  Indlvlclual  enterprises.  But 
Tugoalav  leaders  found  themselves  In  a  spe- 
clai  dilemma.  Tbe  decentralized  banking 
system  was  an  Indiscriminate  purveyor  of 
subaidiec  to  Oovemment -sponsored  enter- 
prises thro^rlng  good  money  after  bad  Into 
the  political  factories.  Tbus  the  nationwide 
program  was  dlsaipated  by  a  flood  of  unco- 
ordinated investment  at  the  lowest  produc- 
tion levels. 

Tbe  Oorerament,  which  had  not  relin- 
quished the  responsibility  for  flnanclng  basic 
induxtrlu  and  was  willing  to  tolerate  Imports 
in  ezce«  of  plan  In  order  to  Increase  exports, 
could  not  resist  the  sudden  pressure  for  Im- 
ports. It  authorized  the  Foreign  Trade  Bank 
to  supply  foreign  exchange  to  enterprises 
against  their  obligation  to  Increase  their  ex- 
poru  commensurately.  As  a  result,  credits 
to  the  enterprises  Increased  in  1M4  by  4S 
percent;  total  commodity  Imports,  however, 
roee  by  only  26  percent.  The  difference  was 
UMd  by  the  workers"  councils  not  to  finance 
imports  but  to  Increase  wages  and  bonuses  of 
the  workers,  and  the  result  was  that  the  dis- 
posable Income  of  the  nonagrlcultural  pop- 
tilation  rose  by  30  percent.  This  In  turn  cre- 
ated a  consumer  demand  that  far  outstripped 
domestic  supply  and  spurred  the  country's 
ambling  inflation  into  a  gallop. 

HOLKS    IM    THK    STAB 

The  fact  that  the  Oovemment  not  only 
tolerated  but  even  encouraged  the  pocketing 
of  credits  designated  for  imports  points  up 
the  sehiaoid  nature  of  the  Tngoslav  system. 
It  was,  nevertheless,  a  revolt,  and  one  In- 
spired by  the  fading  of  the  Utopian  SoclalUt 
vision.  "We  want  to  enjoy  the  frulte  of  our 
labor  right  now."  the  director  of  one  of  Bel- 
grade's largest  factories  told  me.  "Certainly 
our  children  should  have  a  better  lot.  but  we 
want  ours  now,  too.  The  spread  of  apathy 
In  the  party  Itself— particularly  among 
youtb— was  admitted  by  Vice  President  Alek- 
sander  Rankovlc  at  the  Eighth  Party  Con- 
gress last  December:  in  the  last  8  years  the 
percentage  of  members  under  26  years  of  age 
has  dropped  from  23.6  to  13.6.  To  counter 
this  trend  a  system  of  roUtlon  has  been  In- 
troduced to  rid  the  party  machinery  of  parti- 
san dead  wood  and  make  way  for  new  men. 

The  Oovemment's  agricultural  program 
bas  been  hardly  more  successful.  Driving 
past  ons  collective  farm  recenUy.  I  noticed 
eight  buUet  holes  in  tbe  plastic  red  sUr  fixed 
over  the  portal.  "Who  put  those  holes 
there?"  I  asked  a  passerby.  "Fanners."  he 
answered.  "Do  farmers  have  guns?"  I  asked. 
"All  farmers  have  guns — somewhere,"  he 
said.  "Why  don't  they  put  up  a  new  star?" 
"That  was  a  new  star  3  months  ago." 

The  rural  bulwark  of  resUtance  to  the  re- 
gime remains  unshaken.  Rankovlc  has  em- 
phsslssd  "the  anomaly  of  a  party  with  only 
8  percent  of  its  members  drawn  from  the 
agricultural  sector  that  makes  up  half  the 
population." 

The  Yugoslav  Lesgue  of  Communlsu  fears 
the  pssssnto.  The  bitterest  pill  the  league 
ever  avallowad  was  the  decollectlTisatlon  of 
agriculture  la  1853.  ThU  was  part  of  the 
alternating  decentralisaUon  and  recentralisa- 
tioa  that  foUowad  th«  prolonged  drought  of 
l»aO.  The  crop  failure  of  that  year,  how- 
STsr.  WBs  not  only  caused  by  the  lack  of  rain : 
ths  forcad  coU«cttvlsatt<»  of  all  farming  land 
in  TucGsUHa  In  tbs  Uts  l»40's  had  provoked 
Um  peasants  to  tbs  point  of  armed  Insurrec- 
tloB.  But  mors  tailing  than  the  peasants' 
spovadte  vlolsoca  was  thslr  passive  reslsunce 
which  throttled  agricoltnral  production  and 
pravsntsd  tha  aoeumulatlon  of  raserres. 

The  Oommunlsts  tried  to  circumvent  the 
rsatstanos  of  ths  psassnu.  mainly  by  con- 
titTlng  to  prica  them  out  of  ezistance  or  to 
fovea  th«m  into  ths  remaining  large  col- 


ITils  8\irreptltlous  drive  to  recollect  Ivlze  the 
peasants  was  backed  by  an  attempt  to  make 
the  state  farms  appear  to  be  flourishing. 
To  this  end  the  Government  concentrated 
its  agricultural  investment  programs  almost 
exclusively  on  the  collectives.  But  the  sys- 
tem suffered  a  severe  blow  early  last  year 
when  It  was  revealed  that  the  largest  state 
farm  In  the  country,  the  Belye.  had  declared 
a  loss  of  about  2  billion  dinars,  or  $2  75  mil- 
lion, at  the  end  of  1963.  Shortly  thereafter 
the  Government  finally  abandoned  the  per- 
cruaslon  program  and,  in  an  effort  to  restruc- 
ture the  entire  economy,  raised  prices  paid 
to  producers  by  21  percent.  The  effort  came 
10  years  late  and  contributed  strongly  to 
Inflationary  tendencies.  The  resultant  In- 
crease In  crop  yields,  particularly  In  corn, 
was  nullified  by  the  Increase  In  rural  con- 
sumption :  in  the  face  of  rocketing  consumer 
prices,  the  fanners  cut  costs,  as  always,  by 
eating  their  own  produce. 

Yugoslav  agricultural  imports  rose  by  34 
percent  In  1963  to  a  record  »328  million.  $121 
million  of  It  coming  from  the  United  States 
under  Public  Law  480  Wheat  Imports  In 
1968  nearly  doubled  the  1862  level,  vrtth  the 
United  States  supplying  85  percent  Prom 
1959  to  date  Yugoslav  agricultural  produc- 
tion has  stagnated,  suffering  an  average 
yearly  deficit  of  more  than  a  million  tons  of 
wheat,  or  a  quarter  of  the  annual  amount 
required  to  feed  the  population.  The  deficit 
In  wheat  alone  costs  the  Yugoslav  Govern- 
ment about  $64  million  a  year.  The  harvest 
of  1964  was  poor  and  the  prospects  for  this 
year  p)oorer  still. 

Beginning  In  early  1964  the  dam  of  Gov- 
ernment price  controls  slowly  collapsed  and 
was  swept  away.  Within  the  last  year  the 
cost-of-living  Index  In  Yugoslavia  has  risen 
more  than  25  percent.  Ominously,  the  sharp- 
est increase  took  place  in  food  prices,  milk 
went  up  25  percent,  bread  30  percent  A 
pound  of  prime  meat  now  sells  in  Belgrade 
for  approximately  the  same  price  as  In  a  New 
York  supermarket — and  this  when  the  aver- 
age wage  of  a  Serbian  Industrial  worker  Is 
about  $50  a  month  at  the  official  rate  of 
exchange.  By  the  end  of  1964  the  average 
Yugoslav  worker  was  .spending  65  percent  of 
his  take-home  pay  for  food 

The  combined  splurge  In  agricultural  and 
Industrial  Imports  drove  the  balance-of- 
trade  deficit  for  1964  to  an  alltime  high  of 
$429  million,  more  than  twice  .as  high  as  the 
1962  deficit  and  more  than  half  again  as 
high  as  that  for  1963  About  $200  million  of 
this  amount  was  made  good  by  hard-currency 
profits  from  the  tourist  trade,  remittances 
from  some  140000  Yugoslavs  working  in  the 
West,  and  various  forms  of  Insurance,  leav- 
ing an  actual  deficit  of  $229  million,  or  almost 
exactly  the  average  annual  deficit  over  the 
previous  10  years.  Foreign  currency  reserves 
are  at  present  Just  enough  to  finance  25  days 
of  Imports.  Moreover,  the  third  devaluation 
of  the  dinar  In  15  years  Is  now  regarded  as 
Inevitable.  In  other  words,  despite  a  much 
larger  gross  national  product,  and  despite 
$3.6  billion  In  western  aid.  the  Yugoslav 
econc«ny  Is  still  hopelessly  unbalanced 

DIPLOMACY    rOB   PROfTT 

Much  of  Yugoslav  diplomatic  activity  In 
the  last  year  has  been  taken  up  In  desperate 
attempts  to  restructure,  reschedule,  and 
otherwise  refund  the  country's  long-term 
debts,  many  of  which  fall  due  this  year. 
Some  creditors,  such  as  West  Germany,  have 
continued  or  expanded  credits  to  protect 
their  original  Investment.  Bonn  has  offered 
a  partial  moratorium  on  the  outstanding 
Yugoslav  debt.  Likewise,  most-favored- 
nation  status  was  restored  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment last  year,  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  recently  agreed  to  finance  two 
construction  projects. 

An  experienced  observer  In  Belgrade  has 
remarked  that  Yugoslavia  la  an  underdevel- 
oped country  In  need  of  technical  assistance 


In  every  field  except  foreign  policy.  This 
policy  Is  largely  dictated  by  the  Importance 
of  appearing  to  be  a  going  political  concern 
The  attractiveness  of  the  Yugoslav  position 
on  the  International  scene  as  a  combination 
of  fashionable  outcast,  faithful  renegade,  and 
safe  Ideological  trallblazer  continues  to  stand 
the  country  In  excellent  stead  despite  Tito's 
costly  political  forays. 

THE   MIHATLOV   CASE 

In  general,  the  Yugoslav  system  has  been 
dictated  by  the  necessity  of  appearing  pro- 
gressively liberal  while  remaining  totalitarian 
at  the  core.  This  requirement  forced  a  re- 
finement of  the  party  control  mechanism,  a 
diversion  of  command  channels,  and  devel- 
opment of  parallel  organizations  such  as  the 
Socialist  Alliance,  the  trade  unions  (to  keep 
the  workers'  councils  In  line),  and  electoral 
commissions  (to  police  the  recently  reformed 
electoral  system).  The  result  was  a  system 
so  elaborate  that  even  the  country's  leaders 
became  thoroughly  confused.  In  the  end, 
the  stresses  proved  too  great;  the  party  split 
Into  two  openly  conflicting  factions — "cen- 
tralists" and  "liberals."  In  this  situation — 
unprecedented  In  a  nominally  Communist 
country — both  sides  have  been  obliged  to 
disguise  their  moves,  and  the  liberal  side  the 
more.  In  order  to  disguise  Its  weakness.  It  Is 
in  this  light  that  the  significance  of  the 
Mlhaylov  case  and  much  else  becomes  clear. 

Early  In  1963  a  delegation  of  the  Soviet 
Writers'  Union  spent  15  days  touring  the 
country  as  the  guest  of  its  Yugoslav  counter- 
part. The  results  of  the  trip  were  summed 
up  In  the  Soviet  Journal  "Voprosl  Llt- 
eraturl"  (Questions  of  Literature)  by  the 
critic  Valyerl  Ozerov,  in  an  article  entitled 
"To  The  Battle  Stations."  Ozerov  singled 
out  the  Yugoslav  monthly  "Delo"  for  con- 
certed attack.  Much  of  this  article  is  taken 
up  with  a  debate  between  the  Soviet  guests 
and  the  "Delo"  editorial  staff  on  the  function 
of  literature  In  society,  In  which  the  Delo 
representatives  rejected  the  Stallnlst-Zhdan- 
ovlst  dictum  that  writers  must  act  as  "engi- 
neers of  the  soul."  Ozerov  branded  the  Delo 
group  as  decadent  "modernists"  under  bour- 
geois Western  Influence  and  accused  It  of 
spreading  pessimism  throughout  the  Social- 
ist ranks. 

In  the  summer  of  1964  Mlhaylo  Mlhaylov, 
a  30-year-old  lecturer  on  Russian  literature 
In  the  philosophy  department  of  the  Croatian 
University  of  Zagreb  In  Zadar,  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  for  a  month  as  part  of  the  cul- 
tural exchange  program.  In  Its  January 
and  February  numbers  this  year,  Delo  pub- 
lished two  long  Installments  of  an  article 
by  Mlhaylov  describing  his  trip.  A  few  days 
after  the  appearance  of  the  second  Install- 
ment, the  Soviet  Embassy  In  Belgrade  lodged 
a  violent  protest.  But  It  was  not  until  Feb- 
ruary U.  when  Marshal  Tito  himself  warned 
of  rampant  "DJllaslsm"  and  chastised  a  dele- 
gation of  public  prosecutors  for  not  Im- 
mediately suppressing  the  magazine,  that 
the  Yugoslav  Government  confiscated  the 
remaining  copies.  On  March  11.  Mlhaylov 
was  arrested  on  charges  of  slandering  a 
friendly  state  and  violating  the  press  law  by 
sending  the  manuscript  of  his  banned  article 
to  an  Italian  publisher. 

Mlhaylov  was  released  after  a  month  In 
Investigative  custody  and  his  trial  was  held 
In  the  public  court  of  Zadar.  He  received 
the  comparatively  mild  sentence  of  9  months' 
Imprisonment  out  of  a  possible  4  years.  He 
has  appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of  Croatia, 
and  there  the  matter  rests. 

The  entire  incident  Is  referred  to  In  Bel- 
grade as  "Delo's  revenge,"  and  apparently 
with  good  reason.  "Moscow  Summer"  was  a 
broadside  fired  at  point-blank  range;  the 
anguished  response  of  the  Soviets  Is  an  tn- 
dlcaUon  that  It  found  Its  mark.  Mlhaylov 
mentions  the  squads  of  "sobering-up "  am- 
bulances, whose  sole  purpose  is  to  clear  the 
streets  of  drunks,  the  danger  of  being  at- 
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tacked  by  hooligans  at  night,  the  "desperate 
nideness"  of  Muscovites  In  their  dealings 
with  one  another  ("I  beg  yovu'  pardon,  sir,  I 
didn't  realize  you  were  a  foreigner"),  the  in- 
evitable comparison  of  Lenin's  mummy  to  a 
wax  model.  Indifference  toward  or  active  con- 
tempt for  the  school  of  Socialist  realism 
among  Russian  Intellectuals  and  the  con- 
trasting enthusiasm  for  modernist  art,  the 
high  rate  of  abortions  among  university  stu- 
dents, the  universal  fear  of  stool  pigeons,  and 
the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  students  for  the 
works  of  Kafka. 

Mlhaylov  devotes  the  bulk  of  his  article 
to  the  antl-Stallnist  revolt  of  Soviet  writers, 
citing  as  the  great  tragedy  of  Soviet  society 
the  Ufe-and-death  struggle  of  Individual  tal- 
ent in  which  an  artist  must  risk  his  career 
and  even  his  physical  existence  In  order  to 
realize  an  original  idea.  He  emphasizes  the 
high  incidence  of  former  concentration-camp 
inmates  among  the  writers  and  dwells  on 
the  existence  and  great  popularity  of  an  en- 
tire genre  of  concentration-camp  literature 
and  song,  most  of  which  Is  bootlegged  In 
handwritten  copies  and   tape  recordings. 

Mlhaylov  discusses  at  length  the  works  and 
views  of  some  20  Soviet  writers,  moet  of 
whom  he  visited.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority are  revealed  as  more  or  less  militant 
liberals  fighting  the  good  fight  against  state 
and  party  controls  and  specifically  against 
Socialist  realism.  He  exposes  Ozerov  and  his 
like  as  nothing  more  than  embattled  govern- 
ment functionaries  who  are  themselves  In- 
creasingly Isolated  from  reality. 

A  highly  accomplished  polemicist,  Mlhay- 
lov possessed  all  the  necessary  attributes  for 
the  job  that  Delo  assigned  him.  "Delo's  re- 
venge" was  the  first  counterattack  In  force  to 
be  mounted  against  the  Soviet  Union  by  the 
now  institutionalized  political  opposition  in 
Yugoslavia.  Moreover,  it  was  an  attempt  by 
the  Yugoslav  opposition  to  make  common 
cause  with  its  Russian  counterpart  against 
the  centralist  enemy  In  both  countries.  In 
the  third  Installment  of  his  article,  un- 
published in  Yugoslavia  but  now  available  In 
the  West.  Mlhaylov  suggests  that  Yugoslavia 
could  play  a  role  in  leading  the  Soviet  Union 
Into  the  Western  cultural  community.  It  Is 
a  project  that  runs  parallel  to  the  prldeful 
avant-garde  function  of  the  Yugoslav  re- 
gime in  bringing  the  Soviet  Union  to  adopt 
a  broad  Socialist  approach  In  Its  foreign  pol- 
icy as  an  Instrument  of  Communist  expan- 
sion. 

The  object  of  the  exercise  is  to  counter  the 
recent  series  of  moves  by  the  Yugoslav  re- 
gime to  aline  Itself  more  closely  with  Soviet 
policy.  Yugo.slavla's  accession  as  an  asso- 
ciate member  of  the  Council  for  Mutual  Eco- 
nomic Aid— COMECON— last  year  and  the 
viirlous  Interparty  cultural  agreements  have 
made  the  opposition  afraid  that  the  regime 
seeks  to  rejoin  the  Soviet  bloc  as  the  only 
mains  of  relmposing  traditional  Communist 
rule  and  Insulating  the  country  against 
Western  influence. 

The  split  In  the  Yugoslav  League  of  Com- 
munists Is  so  great  that  the  centralist  ma- 
chinery of  repression  could  not  be  set  In 
motion  against  Mlhaylov  until  Tito  himself 
Intervened.  The  chronicle  of  recent  cultural 
suppressions  is  Impressive,  but  It  also  indi- 
cates the  degree  of  opposition  activity. 

DECENTRALIZING    POLITICS 

Easily  the  most  Important  organ  of  the 
opposition  Is  the  monthly  magazine  Praxis, 
published  in  Zagreb.  The  "Praxis  Group," 
which  Is  strongly  Influenced  by  Western  and 
particularly  American  sociologists,  force- 
feeds  with  well  directed  articles  a  nation- 
wide discussion  Involving  the  roots  of  Com- 
munist theory.  It  has  proclaimed  the  failure 
of  Marxism  to  mitigate  the  alienation  of  the 
worker  and  to  provide  a  system  of  values  to 
replace  the  Christian  ethic.  But  the  ultimate 
objective  of  such  liberal  periodicals  is  to 
^indermlne  the  Ideological  authority  of  the 
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party-state,  and  this  process  is  further  ad- 
vanced than  Is  generally  appreciated. 

The  doctrinaire  Commimlsts  in  Yugoslavia 
now  flnd  themselves  In  somewhat  the  same 
position  as  the  liberals.  They,  too,  have  been 
encouraged  or  driven  by  desperation  to  make 
promises  they  cannot  keep.  The  triple  coin- 
cidence of  the  battles  over  regional  cultural 
autonomy,  the  political  Issue  of  centraliza- 
tion versus  decentralization,  and  the  great 
economic  divide  between  the  "have"  and 
"have-not"  Yugoslav  republics  rendered  the 
split  roughly  along  the  traditional  ethnic- 
geographic  lines  in  the  League  of  Com- 
munists inevitable  and  all  the  more  ominous. 

The  liberals  are  especially  at  home  in  the 
Government  and  party  ofBces  In  the  republics 
of  Croatia  and  Slovenia.  Zagreb,  the  capital 
of  Croatia,  has  become  a  kind  of  anti- 
Belgrade.  The  authoritarian  stronghold  Is 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Serbian  Com- 
munist Party.  The  doctrinaire  Communists 
have  been  forced  to  take  support  wherever 
and  however  they  can  flnd  it — In  the  "have- 
not"  republics  of  Macedonia  and  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  and  by  pandering  to  Serbian 
chauvinism. 

In  keeping  with  Serbia's  traditional  claims 
of  leadership,  It  is  now  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  Tito's  successor  must  be  a  Serb,  Alek- 
sander  Rankovlc.  'Vice  President  since  1963 
and  former  chief  of  the  state  security  police. 
Rankovlc  Is  obviously  being  groomed  In  pref- 
erence to  the  party's  chief  Ideolog,  the 
comp.aratlvely  more  liberal  Slovene  Edvard 
KardelJ,  President  of  the  Parliament.  This 
development  prompted  the  liberals  to  engi- 
neer the  adoption  of  a  new  statute  at  the 
latest  party  congress  providing  for  the  con- 
vocation of  party  conferences  In  the  various 
republics,  as  well  as  at  the  federal  level.  In 
effect,  there  are  already  two  parties  In  Yugo- 
slavia. Their  emergence  as  separate  organi- 
zations has  been  prevented  only  by  the  pres- 
tige of  Tito  and  the  fact  that  circumstances 
have  forced  the  opposition  to  Institutionalize 
Itself  by  decentralizing  the  original  totali- 
tarian party  machine.  Yugoslavia  Is  now 
near  the  brink  of  the  prewar  multiparty 
morass  based  on  ethnic  regional  allegiances. 

The  crescendo  of  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal crisis  has  totally  discredited  Yugoslavia 
as  the  pilot  model  for  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries seeking  to  acquire  Internal  stability 
while  preserving  neutrality  In  the  Interna- 
tional power  struggle.  To  top  It  all,  the 
Yugoslav's  expertise  In  foreign  affairs  has 
failed  them.  The  sharpening  of  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  struggle  In  the  last  3  years  has  com- 
promised Yugoslavia's  pKJSltlon  as  a  prime 
champion  of  would-be  nonallnement  among 
pro-Communist  nations.  A  comparison  of 
its  stances  In  the  Belgrade  Conference  of 
1961  and  the  Cairo  Conference  of  last  fall  is 
revealing.  At  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia  posed  as 
the  nonallned  mediator  between  the  Soviet 
bloc  and  Western  Imperialism;  at  Cairo  It 
was  forced  to  settle  for  the  role  of  bridge 
between  the  Socialistic  bloc  (Including,  of 
course,  the  Soviet  Union)  and  the  nonallned 
and  neutralist  nations.  Since  then,  Indo- 
nesia has  veered  off  Into  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist camp,  Cuba  has  said  some  highly  un- 
compUmentau^  things  about  Yugoslavia,  Mo- 
rocco has  alined  Itself  more  closely  with  the 
West,  and  Kenya  has  taken  action  against 
Chinese  gun-running  through  its  territory. 
In  short,  the  neutralist  nations  are  falling  to 
one  side  or  the  other  of  the  knife  edge  of 
China's  crusade  for  wars  of  national  liber- 
ation. 

For  Yugoslav  leaders  the  danger  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  settling  its  differences  with 
Communist  China  has  been  heightened  by 
the  ouster  of  Khrushchev  and  by  the  Viet- 
nam crisis.  Desperate  to  avoid  a  forcing  of 
the  issue  in  Vietnam,  Tito  has  told  every 
foreign  statesman  he  has  recently  seen  that 
the  United  States  has  fatefully  misinter- 
preted the  relationship  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China.     "If  China  goes  to  war 


with  you  over  Vietnam,"  one  Yugoslav  editor 
warned  us,  "the  Soviet  Union  will  side  with 
China  and  so  will  we."  The  latter  part  of 
this  threat  is  empty,  Yugoslavia  would  not 
be  accepted,  for  the  prerequisite  of  Soviet- 
Chinese  reconciliation  Is  Soviet  renunciation 
of  revisionism  and  the  policy  of  peaceful 
coexistenoe.  or  pro-Soviet  "nonallnement," 
patented  by  the  Yugoslavs.  The  Tttolst  ex- 
periment has  been  scarcely  a  success  In  the 
only  country  where  It  has  been  tried  out.  A 
proliferation  of  Titos  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  Is  unimaginable  today,  unless  the  West 
accepts  to  subsidize  pro-Chinese  "nonallne- 
ment." 


TRIBUTE    TO     SARGENT    SHRIVER 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  less 
than  18  months  ago,  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  American  people  de- 
clared war  on  poverty.  Almost  overnight 
many  new  programs  existed  where  none 
had  existed  before.  Today,  the  burden 
of  35  million  of  our  citizens  trapped  in 
poverty  is  being  lightened. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  all  those  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  in  Washington — 
and  to  all  those  citizens  across  America 
who  have  labored  long  and  hard  in  this 
war  on  poverty — to  credit  one  man  with 
the  progress  to  date. 

But  much  of  the  success  thus  far  in 
the  crusade  to  eliminate  human  misery 
must  be  attributed  to  Sargent  Shriver. 

Four  years  ago.  President  Kennedy 
asked  Mr.  Shriver  to  lead  another  kind 
of  crusade — the  Peace  Corps.  Like  the 
war  on  poverty,  the  Peace  Corps  was 
hard  hit  by  its  critics  when  it  began.  Mr. 
Shriver  is  fond  of  pointing  out  that 
President  Kennedy  gave  him  the  job  as 
Peace  Corps  Director  because,  if  he 
failed,  "It  would  be  easier  to  fire  a  rela- 
tive than  a  political  friend."  But 
Shriver  did  not  fail. 

Before  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity was  a  reality.  Its  critics  had 
doomed  it  to  failure. 

A  political  boondoggle  •  •  •  more  hand- 
outs •   •   •  another    make- work    program. 

These  were  the  mild  statements. 

Another  furor  arose  when  President 
Johnson  asked  Mr.  Shriver  to  take  on 
leadership  of  the  poverty  program  while 
still  guiding  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  critics  said  "Impossible." 

But  they  had  been  wrong  about  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  war  on  poverty  and 
they  were  wrong  about  the  ability  ol 
Sargent  Shriver. 

In  the  Peace  Corps,  Shriver  simply 
asked  for  men  and  women  to  volunteer 
for  work  all  over  the  world,  not  for  money 
or  glory,  not  even  for  comfort  or  con- 
venience, but  only  to  help  others  who 
needed  and  wanted  their  help.  In  the 
war  on  poverty,  he  used  the  same  kind  of 
an  appeal,  challenging  not  only  Individ- 
uals, but  an  entire  Nation  to  look  inward 
at  a  neglected  minority  and  do  something 
about  their  condition, 

"Eloquent"  Is  almost  too  fragile  a  word 
to  apply  to  this  hard-driving  man.  But 
the  challenges  Sargent  Shriver  has  made 
of  us  all — challenges  to  heed  the  cries  of 
human  beings  asking  for  help — whether 
they  came  from  the  jungles  of  Peru  or 
the  hills  of  Appalachia — were  eloquent 
challenges.  And  the  Nation  has  re- 
sponded. 
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Today,  Sarcent  Shrlver  ha«  only  one 
With  all  of  hii  skill  and  dedication 
appUed  to  the  war  on  poverty  I  think  we 
ean  expect  that  worthy  venture  to  soon 
reach  the  same  lofty  plateau  of  success 
and  acceptance  now  enjoyed  by  the 
Peace  Corps. 
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UKRAINIANS  WTLLINQ  TO  PIOHT 
FOR  FREEDOM 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  Janu- 
ary 32  marks  the  48th  anniversary  of  a 
day  which  is  sacred  to  the  more  than  one 
million  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent. 
It  should  also  serve  as  a  reminder  to  all 
the  rest  of  our  people  and  to  freedom - 
lovlnf  people  everywhere  of  the  existence 
today  of  a  form  of  Imperialism  which 
threatens  all  mankind.  On  January  22, 
1918,  with  the  Bolshevik  armies  Invading 
their  homeland,  a  group  of  Ukrainian 
patriots  courageously  proclaimed  that 
centuries  of  foreign  oppression  were 
ended  and  that  the  Ukraine  was  an  in- 
dependent member  of  the  family  of 
nations. 

Pew  battles  for  Independence  are  won 
without  blood  and  the  creation  of  a  free 
democratic  state  in  non-Russian  eastern 
Europe  cost  many  Ukrainians  their  lives. 
But  the  freedom  gained  by  the  Ukraine 
was  short-lived.  The  Red  army  smashed 
the  Independence  movement  in  charac- 
teristioally  ruthless  fashion  and  with  tac- 
tics that  can  be  found  in  today's  crises 
In  southeast  Asia. 

The  same  basic  Russian  technique  of 
divll  war,  liberation  front  and  guerrilla 
warfare,  combined  with  Red  army  force, 
toppled  the  Ukrainian  nation.  Inde- 
pendent Ukraine  ceased  to  exist.  The 
Soviet  Russian  masters  may  have 
thought  that  the  bloodletting  and  defeat 
of  the  Ukrainian  Army  meant  the  end 
of  the  people's  desire  for  their  nation's 
independence.  But  they  were  wrong. 
And  the  Russians  were  equally  wron? 
in  assuming  that  they  had  crushed  the 
people's  willingness  to  fight  and  to  die 
for  their  freedom. 

TtM  Communists  could  not  have  been 
more  wrong.  Under  the  surface  of  for- 
eign repression,  the  passionate  desire  for 
liberty  from  alien  and  Communist  op- 
pression continued.  The  Germsoi  in- 
vasion of  the  Soviet  Union  in  June  1941 
was  the  spark  which  set  off  the  explo- 
sion of  the  people  to  regain  their  national 
freedom.  First  against  the  Oerman  oc- 
etoders  and  then  later  against  the  re- 
turning Communist  armies  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  carried  on  a  long,  tenacious, 
heroic,  and  desperate  guerrilla  war. 

They  had  their  own  army,  the  Ukrain- 
ian Luurgent  Army.  It  had  the  formal 
and  complex  (UT^nlxatlon  of  any  modem 
army.  It  numbered  perhaps  200,000. 
It  fought  the  enemy  imtil  at  least  1950, 
against  terrible  disadvantages,  because 
It  had  one  great  advantage  over  the  in- 
raders — \ht  love  and  loyalty  of  the  peo- 
ple. TMs  army  did  not  receive  aid  from 
the  outside  world.  Rather.  It  had  to 
rely  on  Its  own  ingenuity  In  utilizing 
weapons  and  supplies  captured  from  the 
Soviets  and  the  Germans.  Constantly 
movtag  among  the  people,  fully  aware 
of  the  invaders'  movements  from  local 
patriots,  fighting  a  clever  guerrilla  war 


which  sometimes  included  spectacular 
successes  against  larger  and  better 
armed  enemies,  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent 
Army  added  a  glorious  chapter  to  the 
epic  of  Its  people's  struggle  for  freedom. 
Although  the  Army  has  been  dis- 
banded, we  can  be  sure  that  many  of  its 
members  still  carry  In  their  hearts  an 
unrelenting  opposition  to  the  Commu- 
nist regime.  An  alien  dictatorship  has 
never  been  accepted  willingly  by  the 
Ukrainian  people.  They  have  the  re- 
cent memories  of  a  gallant  effort  by  their 
fighting  men  to  liberate  their  land.  On 
this  anniversary  It  would  be  well  for  all 
of  us  to  remember  that  In  this  occupied 
land  the  spark  of  freedom  still  burns, 
fed  by  the  pride  In  the  thousands  of 
sons  who  died  not  so  long  ago  to  repel 
the  enemies  from  east  and  west. 


THE  TWO  WARS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  of  January  24,  1966,  of  the  U.S. 
News  L  World  Report  contains  an  excel- 
lent article  entitled  "The  Untold  Story 
of  Vietnam  War "  which  could  just  as 
easily  be  entitled  the  two  wars  In  Viet- 
nam— one  that  is  known  and  one  that 
is  untold. 

As  summarized,  the  untold  story  Is  the 
one  to  be  found  In  the  countryside  and 
In  Saigon :  Expanding  terrorism,  insecu- 
rity, a  violent  Inflation,  profiteering,  food 
shortages,  dealings  with  people  who 
eventually  will  decide  whether  a  viable 
nation  can  be  put  together. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle referred  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Untold  Stort  or  Vietnam  War 

There  are  two  wars  here  In  South  Viet- 
nam— one  widely  known,  the  other  virtually 
Ignored. 

The  widely  known  war  Involves  bomber 
strike*,  U.S.  soldiers.  Jungle  battles.  Vletcong 
battalions. 

The  untold  story  Is  the  one  to  be  found 
In  the  countryside  and  In  Saigon:  Expand- 
ing terrorism.  Insecurity,  a  violent  Inflation, 
profiteering,  food  shortages,  dealings  with  the 
people  who  eventually  will  decide  whether  a 
viable  nation  can  be  put  together. 

In  thU  other  war — really  the  main  one — 
the  United  States  Is  loelng  ground. 

The  situation  Inside  South  Vietnam  Is 
found  to  be  worse  now  than  before  the  United 
States  Bttirted  moving  In  large  numbers  of 
troope  la«t  spring. 

During  the  first  week  of  January,  Red  guer- 
rUl»  activity  reached  an  all-time  high — more 
than  1,100  "Incidents"  of  sabotage,  village 
raids,  kldnaplngs— twice  the  rate  of  a  year 
ago.  As  the  Vietnamese  New  Year — January 
21 — approached,  the  number  of  Red  attacks 
slaokaned  markedly,  but  few  authorities  were 
convinced  that  It  was  permanent. 

South  Vietnam's  normal  distribution  sys- 
tem has  been  severely  disrupted,  wlt^  conse- 
quent Bcarcltlee  and  high  prices. 

Pood  prices  up:  In  the  Saigon  area,  for 
example,  the  cost  of  rice  has  doubled  In  0 
moathi.  Prices  of  chicken,  cooking  oil  and 
other  foods  are  up  even  more.  It's  the  same 
with  renta  and  clothing. 

Black  marketing  is  bad  and  getting  out  of 
control  In  some  areas.  So  are  pilferage  and 
profltoerlng.  In  big  cities  the  atmosphere 
•earn  Infected  by  honky-tonks,  get-rlch- 
qulck  merchanta  and  builders,  and  a  general 
air  of  decay. 


The  S600  mlUlon  In  VS.  economic  aid 
that  was  poured  into  the  country  last  year 
apparently  has  disappeared. 

It  bolls  down  to  thU:  While  the  United 
SUtes  Is  trying  to  build  up  the  country's 
economy  and  to  provide  stability,  the  Com- 
munists keep  tearing  it  down. 

U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  forces  actually 
hold  less  territory  now  than  they  did  a  year 
ago.  So-caUed  pacified  areas  are  not  safe, 
and  the  highly  touted  American  counter- 
insurgency  campaign  has  not  gotten  off  the 
ground. 

Americans  have  promised  to  back  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  with  large- 
scale  aid  in  the  countryside,  to  convince 
p>eople  they  can  find  a  better  life  by  sup- 
porting the  government. 

Much  of  the  time,  the  United  States  can't 
make  good  on  the  promise.  Sometimes  It  is 
because  the  roads  are  cut  and  the  Commu- 
nists won't  let  help  come  through. 

Bven  in  more  secure  areas,  the  program 
to  win  the  peasantry  is  a  long  way  from 
being  successful.  The  logistics  bottleneck 
In  Saigon,  caused  by  the  U.S.  troop  buildup 
and  a  $400  million  military  construction  pro- 
gram, is  almoet  hopeless. 

In  many  Provinces  during  the  last  8 
months,  less  than  10  percent  of  the  promised 
American   aid   has  actually  been  delivered. 

Where  material  has  been  delivered — steel 
and  cement — you  frequently  find  that  local 
contractors  would  rather  work  on  lucrative 
U.S.  military  projects.  Some  100,000  Viet- 
namese are  now  working  on  military  projects 
at  wages  higher  than  they  could  get  In  village 
programs. 

The  Govemment'B  image  in  the  country- 
side— where  peasants  for  hundreds  of  years 
have  been  against  all  central  governments- 
remains  clouded  at  best. 

Widespread  corruption — at  "almost  a 
comic  level."  as  one  Vietnamese  puts  It — la 
not  only  giving  the  Oovemment  a  bad  name, 
It  is  pouring  millions  of  dollars  Into  Com- 
munist coffers.  One  principal  supplier  for 
Marine  Corps  construction  projects  has  been 
closely  associated  with  the  Communists  since 
the  days  of  the  Prench  colonialists — and  is 
paying  off  handsomely  to  the  Reds. 

The  Communists  allow  road  traffic  to  pass 
In  many  areas  only  so  they  can  collect 
"taxes"  on  the  goods.  Gasoline  to  power  U.S. 
helicopters  and  planee  in  attacks  on  Reds  In 
the  Mekong  River  Delta  is  carried  through 
Communist-controlled  areas  by  transport 
companies  owned  by  overseas  Chinese.  The 
carriers  pay  the  Communists  for  permission 
to  go  through,  then  charge  the  Americans,  at 
least  indirectly. 

Take  a  look  at  the  Plrst  Corps  area— the 
northern  part  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam — 
and  you  see  what  has  been  happening.  There 
are  five  Provinces.  The  area  has  been  given 
over  to  the  U.S.  Marines.  They  have  put 
more  than  a  division  Into  the  area,  moving 
out  from  the  strategically  important  air- 
bases  at  the  port  of  Da  Nang  and  the  newly 
created  Chulal  base. 

However,  the  Internal  security  is  worse 
than  before  the  Marine  forces  arrived,  in 
the  Province  of  Quang  Nam.  Just  outelde 
Da  Nang.  and  In  Quang  "nn  and  Quang  Ngal, 
south  of  the  Marine  area.  In  two  Provinces 
north  of  Da  Nang.  also,  the  situation  is  de- 
teriorating. 

Or  take  the  Pourth  Corps  area,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  country.  It  covers  the 
mouths  of  the  Mekong  River  that  flows  out 
of  Cambodia  into  Vietnam  and  on  to  the  sea. 
In  the  last  few  months,  the  Communists 
have  been  forced  by  VS.  alrpower.  which 
is  extremely  effectlvs  In  the  flatland  areas 
where  thsre  U  llttls  or  no  cover,  to  withdraw 
to  their  strongholds. 

Tet  the  Reds  have  stepped  up  their  ter- 
rorist assassination  of  village  leaders  and 
Oovemment  officials,  and  have  put  on  a 
great  new  display  of  propaganda. 


Reaction  to  air  power:  Use  of  American 
ilrpower  to  combat  the  growing  size  of 
the  Conmiunlst  forces  has  been — to  villag- 
ers— the  most  Important  military  fact  of  Ufe 
for  the  past  year.  The  Communists  have 
taken  a  tremendous  beating  from  the  air. 
At  the  same  time,  these  bombings  have 
forced  thousands  of  people  to  flee  their 
homes  and  become  refugee*.  At  this  point, 
no  one  is  sure  how  many  refugees  there  are. 
but  certainly  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

In  many  areas,  a  villager  gets  a  bitter 
choice:  be  forced  into  labor  battalions  by 
the  Communists,  face  assassination  If  he 
doesn't  cooperate  with  the  Reds,  have  his 
sons  recruited  for  the  guerrillas,  and  be 
bombed  by  United  States  and  Government 
planes— or  move  into  Government  areas  as 
a  destitute  person,  dependent  on  the  whim 
of  largely  inefflclent  and  sometimes  corrupt 
oCBcials  for  refugee  relief. 

Massive  use  of  American  alrpower  In  the 
countryside  Is  equated.  In  the  minds  of 
many  villagers,  with  Red  terrorism. 

A  village  story:  If  you  want  to  see  how 
things  are  going  at  the  village  level,  travel 
to  Tu  Thanh,  only  6  miles  from  the  Provin- 
cial capital  In  Quang  Ngal  Province. 

Last  May,  a  battalion  of  Conmiunlst  troops 
swept  into  the  village.  They  had  with  them 
Pham  Kinh.  a  52-year-old  Communist.  In 
1964,  Pham  Kinh  had  withdrawn  with  183 
other  Reds  to  the  north  when  the  Commu- 
nists turned  this  area  over  to  the  Saigon 
Government. 

Now  Pham  Kinh  was  back  in  his  old  area 
as  political  commissar  for  the  Communist 
battalion. 

The  first  thing  that  Pham  Kinh  did  In 
the  village  was  to  arrest  seven  of  the  village 
leaders.  Six  were  shot,  and  the  seventh  was 
burled  alive.  That  was  to  make  certain  the 
villagers  knew  who  was  running  the  show. 

Most  of  the  villagers  fled  Into  Govern- 
ment-held areas,  where  they  were  fed  and 
protected.  It  took  the  Government  three 
attempts  to  liberate  the  area  from  the  Reds. 
In  the  process,  40  percent  of  the  houses  in 
the  village  were  destroyed  by  United  States 
and  South  Vietnamese  planes  attacking 
Communist  positions. 

When  the  Communists  withdrew,  they  took 
40  village  youths  who  had  remained  behind 
when  most  villagers  fled.  The  youths  wUl  be 
indoctrinated  as  guerrilla  troops. 

Now  the  village  Is  being  rebuilt.  Yet,  if 
one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  Government  and 
the  United  Stales  is  to  prove  that  they  can 
(Jo  a  better  Job  than  the  Red.  then  they  are 
falling. 

Like  the  rest  of  South  Vietnam,  the  area 
around  Tu  Thanh  is  agricultural  and  needs 
help  with  farming.  But  the  US.  aid  mission 
In  Saigon  has  only  25  staff  members  dealing 
with  agriculture  throughout  the  nation. 

When  pigs  go  hungry :  A  plg-and-com  pro- 
gram that  began  In  1962  with  lots  of  U.S. 
fanfare  does  not  even  function  in  Quang 
Ngal  Province.  There  is  a  good  reason:  You 
can't  Import  corn  to  feed  pigs  when  there  is 
barely  enough  transport  to  feed  the  refugees. 
In  this  Province.  1  out  of  every  10  people  is 
homeless. 

Only  recently  did  the  Province  get  a  public- 
h«ilth  nurse  from  U.S.  headquarters  to  help 
reorganize  the  local  medical  corps. 

There  are  only  900  native  physicians  In  the 
entire  country,  and  most  are  In  the  military. 
In  one  neighboring  Province,  with  300.000 
people,  there  are  only  4  physicians,  all  in 
the  service  and  meeting  civilians'  health 
needs  on  a  part-time  basis. 

If  It  were  not  for  millions  of  U.S. -admin- 
istered inoculations  against  smallpox,  chol- 
era, plague,  and  typhoid,  the  country  would 
be  at  the  edge  of  a  medical  disaster. 

Life  In  the  cities,  for  those  not  on  the 
"pavy  train"  of  profiteering,  is  grim.  Infla- 
Uon  Is  making  it  that  way.  Since  the  start 
«  1965.  money  in  circulation  In  South  Viet- 


nam has  gone  from  27  million  plasters  to  47 
blUlon. 

Inflation  is  fed  not  only  by  the  vast  U.S. 
construction  program,  but  by  private  spend- 
ing of  190.000  American  soldiers.  That 
spending  alone  runs  between  $46  and  $60  a 
month  per  man. 

The  whole  society  seems  turned  upside 
down.  A  Saigon  bar  girl  can  make  80,000 
plasters  a  month — about  $650 — compared 
with  Government  salaries  of  $120  for  middle- 
echelon  civilian  officials  or  $100  for  a  major 
In  the  South  Vietnamese  Army. 

A  Vietnamese  college  professor  tells  about 
meeting  his  former  housemaid  while  he  was 
on  his  motor  scooter  in  downtown  Saigon. 
The  former  housemaid,  now  the  girl  friend 
of  an  American  soldier,  drove  by  in  a  shiny 
automobile. 

There  is  talk  of  bringing  In  thousands  of 
skilled  workers  from  the  outside — the  Philip- 
pines and  South  Korea,  for  example — to  take 
some  of  the  pressure  off  the  labor  market  and 
supply  the  technical  help  to  unclog  the  ports. 

You  get  some  Idea  of  what  has  happened 
to  the  labor  market  from  the  fact  that  a 
stevedore  in  Da  Nang  used  to  get  about 
30  cents  for  a  day's  work.  Now.  ricksha  boys 
demand  75  cents  from  U.S.  marines  for  a 
10-ralnute  carrlsige  ride. 

All  this  economic  chaos  has  spurred  the 
large-scale  corruption  that  already  existed. 
Government  workers  find  that  their  fl^ed 
salaries  buy  only  a  fraction  of  what  they 
once  did.  Shortages  of  goods  make  it  e«isy 
for  the  seller  to  ask  higher  sums  than  those 
fixed  by  law.  It  Is  now  commonplace  to 
bribe  one's  way  aboard  local  civilian  trans- 
port— air  or  ground. 

It  is  only  in  the  past  few  weeks  and 
months  that  the  American  Embassy  and  the 
UJB.  military  have  decided  to  try  to  come 
to  g^-lpw  with  some  of  these  nonmlUtary 
problems,  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country- 
side. 

A  new  U.S.  program:  On  January  12,  In 
Washington.  UB.  aid  officials  announced  a 
long-range  program  for  winning  the  war  In 
the  countryside. 

The  reaction  in  South  Vietnam  among 
many  was  cynical:  "On  paper,  one  more  U.S. 
plan  to  save  the  country." 

Most  veterans  who  know  the  situation  are 
convinced  that  It  would  take  between  6  and 
10  years  to  win  the  war  in  Vietnam — and 
"win  the  peace." 

Yet  the  Intensity  of  the  U.S.  peace  offensive 
Indicates  to  most  South  Vietnamese  that  the 
United  States  Is  not  about  to  undertake 
a  commitment  of  6  to  10  years. 

In  a  coimtry  that  has  seen  hundreds  of 
promises  by  Prench  and  Vietnamese  officials 
broken  over  the  past  26  years,  there  would  be 
great  reservations  about  such  a  VB.  conunlt- 
ment  In  any  case. 

The  t&ct  Is:  The  V.f .  peace  offensive  has 
further  shaken  Vietnamese  confidence.  Plrst 
came  US.  troops,  and  spirits  went  up.  Now 
comes  talk  that  sounds  to  Vietnamese  like 
"peace  at  any  price" — and  spirits  are  down. 
The  U.S.  attempt  to  negotiate  is  seen  here  as 
a  sign  of  irresolution,  not  determination  to 
stay  and  fight  for  a  decade. 

All  this  is  having  a  profound  effect  on 
the  "forgotten  war"  in  the  thousands  of 
villages  where  the  fate  of  the  country  Is 
likely  to  be  decided. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not. 
morning  business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA  MINIMUM  WAGE   LAW 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 


ate  the   unfinished   business,   which  is 
HJl.  8126. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8126)  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  minimum  wage  law  to 
provide  broader  coverage.  Improved 
standards  of  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time compensation  protection,  and  im- 
proved means  of  enforcement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Joseph 
Goldberg,  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  consideration  by  the  Senate  of 
HJl.  8126.  the  District  of  Columbia  min- 
imum wage  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  proceeds  to  consider  the  bill  and 
the  report  of  the  committee  in  regard  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  minimum  wage 
bill,  I  wish  to  make  this  opening  state- 
ment in  support  of  the  bill  and  the  report 
of  the  committee. 

The  minimum  wage  and  hours  bill, 
H.R.  8126.  as  amended,  would  improve 
the  minimum  wage  and  overtime  protec- 
tion coverage  for  women  and  minors,  and 
extend  coverage  to  domestic  workers  and 
men  who  have  never  been  covered  under 
District  of  Columbia  minimum  wage  law. 
The  members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  believe  that 
H.R.  8126,  as  amended,  is  very  reasonable, 
exceedingly  modest,  and  a  practical  bill. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
somewhat  embarrassed  to  be  put  In  a 
position  of  advocating  a  minimum  wage 
and  hours  bill  with  a  provision  for  a 
$1.25-an-hour  statutory  minimum  wage 
in  1966. 

Mr.  President.  If  an  employee  works  40 
hours  a  week,  52  weeks  per  year,  at  $1.25 
per  hour,  as  specified  in  this  bill,  he 
would  earn  a  gross  annual  minimum 
wage  of  $2,600.  As  I  said  earlier,  it 
somewhat  embarrasses  me  to  be  advocat- 
ing a  statutory  minimum  wage  floor  of 
$2,600  a  year,  if  the  employee  should 
work  40  hours  a  week  for  52  weeks,  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  several 
years  ago  declared  that  any  family  with 
an  income  under  $3,000  a  year  Is  classi- 
fied as  a  family  in  the  poverty  category. 

The  bill  which  we  are  considering  to- 
day is  similar  to  S.  860  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress which  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
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unjmlmously  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  and  waa 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Senate  on 
Aucust21,19e4. 

At  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health.  Education.  Welfare,  and 
Safety.  I  received  testimony  that  clearly 
demonstrates  that  HJl.  8126,  as  amend- 
ed. Is  strongly  supported  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
District  of  Colimibla  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, the  American  Federation  of 
Labor-CIO.  the  Greater  Washington 
Council  of  Churches,  the  District  of  Co- 
hunUa  Citizens  Council,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia mnlmum  Wage  and  Industrial 
Safety  Board.  District  of  Columbia 
Health  and  Welfare  Council.  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, District  of  Colimibla  Board  of 
Education,  District  of  Columbia  Appren- 
ticeship Council,  District  of  Columbia 
League  of  Women  Voters,  Catholic  In- 
terracial CouncU  of  the  National  Capital 
Area.  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers.  Democratic  Central  Commit- 
tee, Porward-Looking  Republicans, 
Washington  Medical  Committee  for  Hu- 
man Rights,  Washington  Urban  League, 
Teachers  Union  of  Washington.  D.C.. 
«md  numerous  neighborhood  and  church 
groups  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

There  was  contained  on  the  ballot  In 
the  last  Democratic  primary  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

Should  tb«  DcmocnUc  Party  continue  to 
advocate  the  following:  That  the  District 
minimum  wage  law  be  changed  to  cover  all 
workers  and  to  provide  a  Si. as  per  hour 
minimum  wage?    Yea,  73.417;  no.  1,637. 

The  Washington  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Restaurant  Association  of  Metropolitan 
Washington,  and  the  Hotel  Association 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  opposed  major  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  The  committee  very 
carefully  studied  the  statements  pre- 
sented by  these  three  special-interest 
groups,  and  concluded  that  HJl.  8126, 
as  amended,  would  best  serve  the  public 
Interest  and  welfare  of  the  entire  com- 
munity, including  that  segment  of  the 
commimlty  sunxisedly  represented  by 
these  three  groups. 

Hil.  8126,  as  amended.  Increases  the 
minimum  wage  law's  application  to 
300,000,  rather  than  87,000  workers,  as 
are  covered  under  the  very  limited  exist- 
ing law.  The  overtime  pay  provisions  In 
the  bill  would  reduce  the  excessively  long 
hours  worked  in  many  business  estab- 
lishments in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
As  I  said  in  the  Senate  last  year,  a 
BtMiutory  minimum  wage  floor  of  $1.25 
an  hour  Is  inadequate,  but  that  It  would 
help  many  employees  buy  a  little  more 
and  better  food,  clothing,  housing,  med- 
ical care,  and  other  necessities  of  life 
than  they  are  now  able  to  buy.  It  Is  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  wage 
eamen  earning  less  than  $1.25  often 
quit  woridng  and  go  on  public  assistance 
If  thay  are  eligible,  or  sometimes  enter 
a  Itf •  of  crime  In  order  to  keep  their 
famlUM  together.  Very  often  the 
mother  must  also  work  in  order  to  keep 
the  rent  paid  and  a  little  food  on  the 
table  and  tome  shoes  on  her  children's 
Xeet.  Ttala  must  be  done  in  order  to  keep 


the  family  together,  and  then  at  times 
the  family  must  be  farmed  out  to  friends 
and  relatives  or  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, because  the  wage  earners  cannot 
adequately  provide  for  their  children. 
The  committee  strongly  believes  that 
this  Is  neither  right  nor  in  the  public 
interest  for  employers  to  force  employ- 
ees to  work  at  unconscionably^  low 
wages. 

Every  time  I  go  to  Junior  Village  and 
take  note  of  the  children  that  have  been 
sent  there,  I  become  more  and  more  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  adopting  a  more 
reasonable  minimum  wage  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  committee  received  testimony  last 
year  that  the  last  census  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  revealed  that  in  the  midst  of 
unprecedented  prosperity  In  the  Nation's 
Capital,  17.3  percent,  or  nearly  one-fifth 
of  all  District  of  Columbia  families,  had 
incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  unconscionable. 
It  is  the  view  of  the  committee  that  the 
minimum  wage  and  hours  bill  is  one  of 
the  best  places  to  begin  a  more  intensive 
war  on  the  pockets  of  abject  poverty  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  Nation 
and  this  city  are  wealthy  enough,  both 
spiritually  and  financially,  to  eradicate 
from  this  city  the  causes  of  poverty, 
crime,  and  unhealthful  living  conditions, 
provided  there  is  the  determination  to  do 
what  the  facts  indicate  needs  to  be  done 
to  make  this  city  the  symbol  of  what  can 
be  done  in  a  free  society. 

President  Johnson  last  week,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message,  stated: 

There  are  men  who  c.-y  out:  We  must  .sacri- 
fice. Let  us  rather  ask  them:  Whom  will 
they  sacrifice?  Will  them  sacrifice  the  chU- 
dren  who  seek  learning — the  sick  who  need 
care — the  families  who  dwell  In  squalor  now 
brightened  by  the  hope  of  home?  Will  they 
sacrifice  opportunity  for  the  distressed  •  •  • 
the  hope  of  our  poor? 

In  answer  to  the  President's  question,  I 
would  say  that  there  are  those  in  the 
community — and  I  know  they  are  a 
minority  Indeed — that  would  sacrifice  the 
working  poor — those  locked  in  poverty — 
for  profit.  I  am  pleased  to  state  that 
there  is  not  a  member  of  our  committee 
who  agrees  with  that  point  of  view. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  will  offer  some  amendments 
to  the  bill.  I  wish  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
supports  a  fair  minimum  wage  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
wish  publicly  to  express  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  and  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick)  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  complete  cooperation  that 
they  have  extended  to  us  at  all  times 
as  we  sought  to  take  this  bill  through 
the  committee  and  to  the  floor. 

The  differences  that  developed  as  to 
cerUin  parts  of  the  blU  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  will  address  himself  to 
later  as  he  presents  certain  amendments 
relative  thereto,  in  no  way  express  any 
opposition  to  the  bill  on  the  part  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  the  amendment  that  will  be  of- 
fered on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 


These  two  men  join  with  a  unanimous 
committee  In  agreement  that  a  minimum 
wage  bill  needs  to  be  passed. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
and  I  can  resolve  some  of  the  differences 
by  agreement  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
this  afternoon.  In  certain  Instances  we 
will  not  flnd  ourselves  in  agreement,  and 
we  will  let  the  will  of  the  Senate  work 
upon  our  disagreement. 

But  I  do  wish  to  say  that  although  I 
am  not  bringing  to  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon a  bill  unanimously  supported  in  all 
of  Its  details.  I  am  presenting  a  proposal 
for  improvement  in  the  minimum  wage 
situation  in  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
respect  to  which  there  is  unanimous 
agreement  as  to  its  major  objective. 

There  are  those  who  will  plead  that  if 
certain  businesses  in  this  community  are 
required  to  pay  a  minimum  wage  of  $1.25 
an  hour  and  time  and  a  half  for  work  in 
excess  of  a  40-hour  work  week,  those 
businesses  will  go  broke  and  will  have  to 
move  to  Maryland  or  Virginia.  It  is  those 
employers  who  are  asking  the  rest  of  the 
community,  through  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, the  Police  Department,  the  pov- 
erty program,  and  our  schools,  to  sub- 
sidize them  through  general  taxation. 
I  ask  these  spokesmen,  "Where  is  your 
conscience?" 

There  are  those  In  this  community  who 
think  only  in  terms  of  money  brought 
into  the  city  by  tourists.  I  believe  that 
they  are  missing  a  great  reservoir  of  po- 
tential income  by  not  seeing  to  it  that 
they  pay  their  employees  an  adequate 
wage,  so  that  that  money,  in  turn,  may 
be  released  many  times  over  In  the  cash 
registers  on  every  street  in  the  city.  It 
is  the  businessmen  In  the  city  who  will 
benefit  from  an  increased  minimum 
wage,  as  much  as  those  citizens  now  de- 
prived of  a  decent  wage. 

I  digress  to  say  how  well  I  remember 
the  great  opposition  to  the  Federal  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  and  that  at  the 
time  that  it  was  first  proposed,  those  who 
advocated  It  had  to  bear  the  stigma,  for  a 
time,  of  the  labels  which  were  attached 
to  us,  such  as  being  designated  creeping 
socialists  and  what  not.  It  is  Interesting 
that  now  we  cannot  go  on  the  main 
streets  of  America  and  obtain  support  of 
any  degree  of  substance  from  any  group 
of  employers  advocating  a  repeal  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  For  Ameri- 
can business  has  come  to  recognize  that 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  has  been 
one  of  the  great  economic  stabilizers  of 
our  country;  and  it  is  recognized  that 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  has  been 
one  of  the  great  causes  for  keeping  their 
cash  registers  ringing.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  soundest  pieces  of  legislation  enacted 
in  our  coimtry  in  our  time. 

That  is  true  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation insurance  legislation  as  well. 
Also  when  we  fought  for  unemployment 
compensation  instirance  legislation,  there 
were  those  who  became  very  emotionally 
concerned  about  it.  Now  business  firms 
recognize  that  unemployment  insurance 
legislation  Is  another  one  of  the  economic 
stabilizers.  One  could  not  find  a  cor- 
poral's guard,  among  businessmen  in 
most  communities,  to  advocate  a  repeal 
of  unemployment  compensation  insur- 
ance. 
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What  businessmen  should  be  think- 
ing about  is  the  purchasing  power,  the 
year  around,  of  the  Inhabitants,  the  peo- 
ple who  live  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
not  just  those  who  come  and  go  as  tour- 
ists, but  those  who  are  permanent  resi- 
dents as  well.  It  is  Important  to  sound 
business  in  this  city  that  we  maintain 
a  decent  standard  and  level  of  purchas- 
ing power  for  every  permanent  resident. 

There  are  many  business  firms  doing 
business  In  the  Nation's  Capital  that  are 
presently  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
1965  there  were  approximately  151,500 
employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
covered  by  Federal  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation. It  is  argued  by  restaurant  and 
hotel  interests  that  the  proposed  District 
of  Columbia  minimum  wage  law  would 
make  it  unprofitable  for  them  to  remain 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  say  good- 
naturedly  and  respectfully,  but  pointedly, 
that  this  is  so  much  hogwash,  and  they 
know  it.  They  are  not  fooling  me  by 
such  absurd  arguments,  nor  did  they 
fool  other  members  of  the  committee. 
The  restaurants  are  going  to  be  used  by 
people  who  need  to  eat  three  times  a  day, 
with  the  imposition  of  a  fair  minimum 
wage,  and  restaurant  operators  know  it. 
I  say  to  the  restaurant  operators, 
'Where  do  you  think  they  are  going  to 
eat?  Do  you  think  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  are  going  to  go  to  Virginia  and 
Maryland  each  day  to  eat,  because  you 
are  required  to  pay  a  decent  minimum 
wage,  in  my  judgment  an  exceedingly 
low  minimum  wage,  to  your  employees?" 

No.  All  of  us  know  that  the  present 
minimum  hourly  wage  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  been  increased,  through 
cumbersome  Wage  Board  procedures, 
from  time  to  time  for  certain  women  and 
minors.  During  the  same  period  of  time 
when  these  increases  have  been  made, 
there  never  have  been  more  hotels  and 
restaurants  operating  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  It  has  not  nm  them  out  of 
business.  They  are  here  because  there 
Is  a  need  for  the  services  they  provide. 
I  am  told  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Minimum  Wage  Board  that  so  far  as  it 
knows,  the  District  has  not  lost  any  busi- 
ness to  either  Maryland  or  Virginia  be- 
cause from  time  to  time  it  has  increased 
the  minimum  wage  for  certain  women 
and  minors.  I  believe  that  the  facts  put 
that  old  scarecrow  argument  to  rest. 

I  have  held  the  position  for  many  years 
that  no  employer  has  the  moral  right, 
and  should  not  be  permitted  the  legal 
right,  to  exploit  fellow  human  beings  by 
not  paying  them  a  wage  which  will  per- 
mit an  employee  the  basic  essentials  of 
life  and  decency.  The  pending  bill  in- 
volves a  moral  issue.  I  have  been  derided 
for  that  position,  and  it  has  been  charged 
that  I  would  put  businesses  out  of  busi- 
ness with  my  philosophy.  The  answer  Is, 
I  have  no  doubt  about  that,  they  should 
80  out  of  business,  if  they  cannot  pay  a 
decent  minimum  wage  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  a  fellow  human  being  to  live  in 
health  and  decency.  They  had  better  go 
out  of  business  and  go  to  work  as  em- 
ployees themselves,  and  see  how  they 
like  it. 

Many  years  ago,  before  I  came  to  the 
Senate,  I  brought  wrath  dovm  upon  my 


head  because  of  a  decision  I  wrote  on 
the  War  Labor  Board,  seeking  to  protect 
laundry  workers.  During  a  10-day  hear- 
ing downtown  in  the  Labor  Department 
during  the  war,  I  listened  to  counsel 
representing  the  great  laundry  associa- 
tion of  this  country  try  to  justify,  in 
1942,  19  cents  an  hour  for  laundry  work- 
ers. What  did  he  think  would  be  the 
crowning,  devastating  argument  that 
would  prevent  increasing  the  basic  wage 
for  laundry  workers?  That  if  we 
changed  that  rate,  the  housewives  would 
take  their  laundry  back  into  their  base- 
ments, and  put  laundries  out  of  business. 

In  that  opinion.  I  pointed  out  that  if 
the  housewives  of  America  believed  that 
they  had  a  moral  right  to  have  the  laun- 
dry workers  of  America  subsidize  them, 
the  sooner  the  housewives  got  down  into 
their  basements  and  did  their  own  laun- 
dry, the  better.  I  was  criticized  for  that 
as  not  being  a  oolitic  statement. 

I  have  never  been  known  to  substitute 
politic  statements  for  facts,  and  I  con- 
sidered that  an  undeniable  fact.  But 
the  strange  part  of  it  is  that  after  we  were 
through  awarding  a  wage  for  the  laundry 
workers  which  was  at  least  an  attempt  to 
be  fair— although  I  thought  it  was  still 
too  low — we  did  not  receive  any  sub- 
sequent complaints  of  any  laundry  on 
any  street  in  America  with  a  sign  on  it, 
"Gone  out  of  business  because  of  the 
War  Labor  Board's  wage  decision." 

We  will  not  get  any  notice  as  a  result 
of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  which  I  hope 
will  be  passed  today  and  subsequently 
win  be  approved  by  both  houses  and 
signed  by  the  President,  that  any  restau- 
rant  or  hotel  will  close  its  doors  because 
of  the  requirement  to  i>ay  $1.25  an  hour 
as  a  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  none  of  them 
will  go  out  of  business  is  that  they  are 
in  the  Nation's  Capital,  where  services 
are  needed,  and  are  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide those  services  for  certainly  a  rea- 
sonable profit. 

It  is  also  known  that  many  employees 
are  working  long  hours.  The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  conducted  a  survey  in 
1962  of  wage  and  hour  conditions  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  87,000  workers. 
The  survey  showed  over  8,500  persons 
working  more  than  48  hours  a  week.  The 
survey  also  showed  that  the  largest  num- 
ber of  these  employees  were  employed 
in  retail  trade,  restaurants,  automobile 
services,  and  real  estate  operators'  estab- 
lishments. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  time 
and  one-half  for  overtime  would  reduce 
the  very  long  hours  worked  in  many 
business  establishments  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  unskilled  occupations  in 
which  many  unemployed  workers  in  the 
community  could  flnd  work.  Also, 
premium  pay  could  be  expected  to  make 
available  more  work  to  those  who  are  in- 
voluntarily working  part  time,  of  whom 
there  are  a  considerable  number  In  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

In  suxnmary,  Mr.  President,  the  bill,  as 
amended,  provides  a  statutory  minimum 
wage  floor  of  $1.25  an  hour  and  1  Vj  times 
the  regular  rate  for  hours  worked  In  ex- 
cess of  a  40-hour  workweek,  effective  180 
days  after  enactment.  This  Is  the  same 
protection  provided  by  the  Fair  Labor 


Standards  Act.  In  regard  to  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  standards,  the  blU 
also  provides  that  an  employer  shall  pay 
his  employees  wages  at  a  rate  of  not  less 
than  the  highest  of  the  following:  First, 
$1.25  an  hour;  second,  such  rate  as  may, 
from  time  to  time,  be  established  by  sec- 
tion 6(a)(1)  of  the  Pair  Lab^r  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended  and  as  it  may 
be  amended  in  the  future;  or.  third,  such 
rate  of  pay  as  is  or  may  be  established  by 
any  appUcable  wage  order  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  bill,  or  preserved  by  section 
2  of  this  bill.  It  is  the  intention  of  your 
committee  that  the  wage  rate  referred  to 
in  section  2  above  is  that  provided  in  sub- 
section (a  1  of  section  6  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  without  regard  to  the  ef- 
fect, if  any,  of  any  other  subsection  of 
section  6  or  any  other  provision  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  rela- 
tionship between  the  Federal  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  statutes  should  be 
maintained  by  law.  It  is  therefore  ex- 
tremely important  that  the  measure  not 
merely  adopt  the  existing  $1.25  per  hour 
established  at  the  present  time  by  the 
Federal  legislation,  but  that  it  Insui-e  that 
the  prescribed  District  of  Coliunbla  mini- 
mum wage  rate  will  automatically  follow 
the  Federal  rate  if,  and  whenever,  it  may 
be  increased  again — as  it  already  has 
been  on  several  occasions — by  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  regard  to  coverage,  the  bill  covers 

any  individual — man,  woman,  or  minor 

employed  by  an  employer,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions apphcable  to  volunteers  who 
render  gratuitous  services  to  educational, 
charitable,  nonproflt,  or  reUglous  orgarii- 
zations  and  to  lay  officers  of  religious  or- 
ganizations. It  also  excludes  employees 
of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  believes 
that  the  bill  is  modest,  practical,  and  rea- 
sonable, and  urges  the  Senate  to  adopt  it 
as  it  did  a  similar  bill,  S.  860,  in  the  88th 
Congress. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  a 
question  or  two? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  In  section  3(b>  the 
term  "regular  rate"  is  used  as  the  basis 
for  computing  time  and  one-half.  No- 
where In  this  bill  is  that  term  deflned. 
but  the  same  term  is  used  and  defined 
in  section  7  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  as  amended.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
understanding  that  undeflned  terms  used 
In  this  bill  which  are  also  used  in  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  such  as  the 
term  "regular  rate,"  shall  have  substan- 
tially the  same  meaning  and  be  given 
substantially  the  same  effect  as  they 
receive  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  answer  Is  yes.  That 
is  exactly  the  Intention  of  the  drafters 
of  the  bin.  For  legislative  history,  as 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  let  me 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
set  forth  exactly  the  meaning  of  the 
"regular  rate"  hi  the  language  of  the 
bill,  and  he  has  also  set  forth  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee  that  any  term 
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In  the. bill  not  spectfleally  defined  shall 
be  Interprtted  and  applied  as  it  is  de- 
fined or  used  In  connection  with  the 
FBderal  ftdr  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Ifr.  PROUTT.  Then  I  gather  It 
would  be  the  Senator's  understanding 
that  regular  rate  of  compensation  for 
purpoaes  of  computing  overtime  com- 
pensation rates  under  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  minimum  wage  bill,  HJl.  8126, 
would  baalf  Tly  consist  of  cash  wages  paid 
the  emid^ree  and  in  some  circumstances 
mlcht  take  Into  account  an  allowance  for 
board  and  lodging,  but  consistent  with 
the  practice  under  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  would  not  Include  fringe  bene- 
fits or  gratiiltles? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  answer  is  "yes." 
The  legislative  history  will  show  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  set  forth 
clearly  the  intent  of  the  Senator  In 
charge  of  the  bill  and  the  meaning  of 
the  bUl  except  that  grattiltles  would  be 
Included  in  the  regular  rate  to  the  ex- 
tent they  are  accounted  for  by  the  em- 
ployee to  the  emirioyer. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  clarification. 

Mr.  President,  first,  I  wish  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  his  charitable  refer- 
ences to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoKDncK]  and  myself;  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  always  been  extremely  co- 
(HTeratlve  on  almost  any  question.  He 
has  been  fair  in  all  respects  and  we  are 
very  grateful  to  him  for  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  understand  how 
some,  who  are  not  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  amendments  to  the  bill  pres- 
ently before  the  Senate  might  become 
confused. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks  on  the 
proposed  legislation,  I  should  like  to  clear 
up  any  confusion  with  respect  to  my 
position  on  the  question  of  the  bill  as  a 
whole.  I  do  this  in  response  to  certain 
arttoles  published  In  Washington  news- 
papers which  misinterpreted  my  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  come  to  the 
fioor  today  to  do  battle  against  the  pas- 
sage of  the  District  of  Columbia  mini- 
mum wage  bill.  I  come  here  in  the  hope 
that  I  can  make  this  bill  a  better  bill, 
a  fair,  equitable,  and  more  meaningful 
bill. 

As  this  bill  caaoe  to  us  from  the  House, 
it  was  different  from  the  version  before 
us  in  a  number  of  substantial  and  mate- 
rial provisions.  The  House  version  never 
wholly  attains  the  broad  coverage  and 
powers  written  into  the  present  lan- 
guage. 

The  House-passed  bill  provided  for  a 
minimum  wage  fioor  of  11.25  per  hour 
tagr  the  Sd  of  September  1967.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  goes  to  a  floor  of  $1.25  effective 
9  months  after  enaotment. 

The  House  bill  provided  for  a  3-year 
phase-in  period  with  separate  overtime 
prorlsioas  for  hotel  and  restaurant  em- 
jAoftm.  The  Senate  bill  Includes  them 
•s  of  the  effeettve  date. 

The  HouM  bill  iiermlts  the  Commis- 
sioners to  issue  wage  orders  going  below 
the  statutory  floor  In  cases  where  that 
floor  works  undue  economic  hardship  on 
the  amplover.  The  Senate  version  em- 
powers the  CommlMloners  to  Issue  wage 


orders  In  excess  of  the  statutory  floor, 
in  order  to  provide  employees  with 
wages  sufBclent  to  provide  adequate 
maintenance  and  to  protect  their  health. 

The  House  bill  exempts  domestic  em- 
ployees in  a  private  home,  employees  of 
charitable  and  eleemosynary  institutions, 
and  commissioned  salesmen  from  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  provisions  and 
car  wash  employees  from  overtime  alone. 
The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
exemptions  except  for  auto  salesmen  un- 
der certain  situations. 

The  House  bill  vested  such  additional 
powers  as  were  necessary  in  the  existing 
Wage  Board.  The  Senate  vests  the 
powers  in  the  Commissioners  for  delega- 
tion as  they  see  fit. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  House  bill's 
statutory  floor  would  remain  until  fur- 
ther action  by  Congress  on  the  District 
of  Colimibia  minimum  wage.  Under  the 
Senate  bill  the  statutory  floor  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  minimum  wage  will 
always  at  least  equal  the  national  floor. 

There  are  many  meritorious  provisions 
and  objectives  in  the  House-passed  bill. 
There  are  many  excellent  features  in  the 
Senate  version.  When  this  bill  Is 
passed — and  It  clearly  will  pass — the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  versions  of  the 
bill  will  have  to  be  ironed  out  in  confer- 
ence. But.  that  is  not  to  say  that  the 
Senate  has  no  obligation  to  look  closely 
at  the  hjrpotheses  upon  which  the  Senate 
version  is  founded.  That  is  not  to  say 
that  this  bill  is  perfect  in  every  respect. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  the  destiny  of  this 
proposed  legislation  should  be  left  en- 
tirely to  the  conferees. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  come  to  the  Senate 
floor  to  engage  in  honest  elTorts  to  bring 
forth  a  meaningful  and  significant  mini- 
mum wage  bill.  I  come  to  the  floor,  as 
I  have  come  a  number  of  times  before,  as 
a  supporter  of  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tions which  have  been  rtiised  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Phottty]  deserve 
to  be  debated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  deserve  to  have  the  consideration 
which  he  proposes  to  have  them  given. 
He  is  a  most  valued  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  and  the  legislation 
deserves  careful  scrutiny  from  the  point 
of  view  of  practicality. 

One  thing  I  would  like  to  put  In  focus, 
which  I  think  Is  very  important,  Is  that 
the  minimum  wage  bill  must  be  adjusted 
to  conditions  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  fact  that  the  Senate  is  tying  it  to  the 
Federal  standard  because  the  District  of 
Columbia  happens  to  be  the  Federal  en- 
clave, and  at  least  that  standard  should 
obtain  whatever  else  may  happen,  does 
not  change  the  fact  that  the  District  of 
C<riumbla  Is  one  of  the  very  high  income 
«u-eas  of  the  country  EUid  is  one  of  the 
very  high  living  cost  areas  of  the  country. 

What  this  proposal  really  amounts  to 
Is  a  State  minimum  wage  law.  I  can  un- 
derstand why  some  State  minimum  wage 
laws  may  provide  for  less  than  the  Fed- 
eral standard,  but  I  can  also  understand 
why  they  may  provide  for  more. 

So  I  rise  to  state  that  the  principle 
which  I  have  stated  Is  Just  as  applicable 
as  is  the  principle  stated  by  the  Senator 
from    Vermont    [Mr.    PhodtyI,    whose 


opinion  I  value  so  highly.  I  refer  to 
scrutinizing  the  bill  to  be  sure  that  in- 
justices and  unfairness  are  not  per- 
petuated and  that  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment are  not  reduced,  which  could 
happen  if  the  minimum  wage  were  fixed 
so  high  that  people  might  lose  work  as  a 
result.  Let  It  be  remembered  that  one 
does  not  have  to  have  his  car  washed 
every  week,  or  even  every  month.  A  car 
that  is  dirty  can  be  driven  Just  as  easily 
as  a  car  that  Is  clean.  So  the  bill  should 
be  scrutinized  to  see  that  It  will  not  have 
that  effect. 

I  rise  to  urge  that  principle  as  a  tem- 
plate to  a  discussion  of  the  bill. 

First,  there  Is  a  case  of  tying  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  formula,  because  this  is  the 
Pedersd  enclave,  and  it  should  not  be 
necessary  to  pass  laws  every  time  with 
regard  to  It. 

Second,  the  District  of  Columbia  is  not 
only  the  Federal  enclave,  but  it  has  a 
high  Income  level  and  Is  a  pretty  expen- 
sive area  in  which  to  live.  Therefore,  the 
Senate  should  accommodate  the  bill  to 
the  localized  situation  in  terms  of  what 
it  costs  people  to  live  and  what  is  a  decent 
standard  of  living. 

Third,  we  must  be  careful  to  pay  at- 
tention to  each  amendment,  to  the  ques- 
tions raised,  and  to  the  answers"  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
because  we  can  also  cut  off  employment 
by  being  impractical.  In  many  busi- 
nesses, especially  in  the  service  trades — 
and  that  Includes  motels,  hotels,  and 
restaurants — If  the  costs  are  hiked  too 
much,  the  city  may  be  deprived  of  serv- 
ices that  the  people  need,  because  a  per- 
son can  operate  a  business  only  if  he 
makes  a  proflt. 

If  these  principles  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  the  amendments  which 
have  been  suggested  are  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and. 
Indeed,  by  every  Member,  we  can  come 
forth  with  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  liberal.  I  would 
like  to  support  Uie  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont.  I  hope  what  he  has 
proposed  will  be  put  to  the  test.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  are  fimdamental  to  the 
support  that  should  be  had  for  the  bill 
when  It  is  passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  agree  with  everything 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  said 
The  committee  has  taken  note  of  the 
three  criteria  he  has  laid  own.  I  respect- 
fully say  that  we  have  brought  to  the 
Senate  a  bill  which,  In  my  opinion,  fol- 
lows those  criteria. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  correct 
when  he  says  that  what  we  are  doing  in 
effect  today  Is  passing  a  minimum  wage 
bill  as  a  State  legislature.  Our  problem 
is  that  we  really  should  not  be  the  ones 
doing  this,  but  we  have  to  do  It  because 
we  have  not  had  the  wisdom  in  the  past 
to  provide  for  a  home  rule  government 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  so  others 
would  be  passing  this  legislation . 

We  have  tried  to  take  Into  account  the 
point  the  Senator  from  New  York  makes. 
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that  we  have  to  adjust  these  wages  In  the 
light  of  the  particular  circumstances 
that  relate  to  the  various  conditions  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  There  is  no 
better  way  to  do  It  than  the  way  it  has 
been  done.  We  provide  for  an  ad  hoc 
committee  approach.  We  provide  for  a 
wage  board.  An  ad  hoc  committee  is 
provided  for  that  would  enter  Into  an  in- 
quiry into  a  given  type  of  business  and 
decide  whether  or  not  there  was  Justified 
a  wage  order  that  would  require  the  pay- 
ment of  a  minimum  wage  above  the  so- 
called  standard  minimum  wage  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

I  was  Insistent  that  that  be  continued, 
because  the  experience  we  have  had  with 
respect  to  women  and  minors  in  this  area 
has  been  successful.  There  has  been 
little,  if  any,  criticism  of  the  actions  of 
the  ad  hoc  committees  and  the  Wage 
Board. 

The  question  is  also  raised  whether  a 
minimum  wage  should  be  authorized  at  a 
figure  of  more  than  $1.25  an  hour.  I  want 
to  make  very  clear  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  $1.25  is  the  floor.  As 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  pointed 
out,  Washington,  D.C.,  is  a  high  living 
cost  area.  It  is  also  a  good  business  area. 
Businesses  are  not  suffering  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  when  we  take  the 
economy  as  a  whole  into  consideration. 
There  Is  a  carryover  Into  all  businesses 
when  there  Is  a  general  high  level  of 
prosperity. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  busi- 
nesses the  Senator  has  mentioned, 
restaurants,  hotels,  and  motels,  I  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  that 
question,  because  we  wanted  to  be  abso- 
lutely certain  that  we  would  be  com- 
pletely fair  to  restaurants  and  hotels.  I 
know  of  no  evidence  in  the  record  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  that  gives  any 
support  to  claims  that  we  are  unfair  to 
restaurants  and  motels  if  we  adopt  the 
minimum  floor  of  $1.25  an  hour.  I  have 
talked  with  hotel  and  restaurant  opera- 
tors in  many  other  cities.  Their  atti- 
tude has  been  that  they  wished  they 
could  have  the  guaranteed  Income  that 
such  operators  get  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  because  of  the  tremendous 
tourist  trade  that  flows  Into  the  city  12 
months  a  year. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  calling  at- 
tention to  the  three  criteria.  All  I  can 
say,  as  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  Is  that 
he  has  my  assurance  that  the  bill  fully 
and  carefully  follows  out  the  criteria 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Of  course,  the  amendments  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  will 
test  that  out.  I  hope  the  bill  will  stand 
up  in  the  debate.  But  I  wanted  to  call 
attention  to  the  standards  which  should 
oe  applied,  which  I  hope  will  be  applied. 
to  show  not  only  good  faith,  but  that  the 
proposals  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  should  be  tested. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  I  will  try  to  arrive 
at  some  understanding  with  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  on  the  amendments.  I 
do  not  believe  we  shall  have  any  dlffl- 
<^ty.  He  has  some  rather  technical 
amendments  with  regard  to  domestics 
*hlch  I  will  be  glad  to  discuss  with  him. 


Quite  frankly  I  would  not  favor  the 
cumbersome  procedure  that  the  bill 
would  provide  in  respect  to  the  keeping 
of  records  for  dcanestics.  Minlmvun  rec- 
ords have  to  be  kept  which  are  similar 
to  those  the  housewife  has  to  keep  in 
regard  to  social  security.  The  housewife 
has  to  keep  those  anyway.  She  would 
not  be  imposed  upon  to  keep  a  similar 
record  for  a  domestic. 

The  Senator  might  ask  why  in  the 
world  it  escaped  me.  It  escaped  me,  and 
I  do  not  know  why  it  escaped  me. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  knows 
that  no  Member  of  this  body  would  ob- 
ject more  than  I,  now  along  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty],  to 
a  $10,000  fine  and  6  months  in  prison  for 
a  housewife. 

I  did  not  sufficiently  take  note  of  that 
Item  in  the  bill,  and  I  shall  agree  to 
strike  It. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Domestic  service  Is  a 
difficult  subject  throughout  the  United 
States.  Domestic  service  is  necessary 
in  many  families  where  It  is  Impossible 
for  the  housewife  to  carry  on,  and  It  is 
becoming  much  more  difficult.  I  believe 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  Is  the  fact 
that  people  who  engage  in  domestic 
service  do  not  feel  any  dignity  in  the 
calling. 

It  may  be  that  there  is  needed  the 
application  precisely  of  mlnimnnn  wag^es, 
an  8-hour  day,  and  regularizatlon  of 
employment,  to  bring  a  nobility  to  the 
employee.  The  employee  should  be  given 
rights,  and  not  merely  money.  He 
should  have  personal  dignity,  which 
would  attract  more  people  to  domestic 
work  and  give  much  greater  satisfaction 
therefor,  although  superficially  it  might 
seem  more  costly  and  troublesome. 

I  believe  this  Is  an  Important  point 
which,  by  being  tried  out  here,  may  very 
well  be  somewhat  of  a  laboratory  experi- 
ment for  other  States,  and  perhaps  even 
in  a  broader  context  than  we  are  con- 
sidering here  today. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

I  believe  the  Senator  should  know  that 
various  representatives  from  women's  or- 
ganizations appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee who  made  the  same  point,  and  also 
that  domestics  should  be  brought  imder 
the  minimum  wage  program. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  sdeld  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  While  I  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
I  might  add  that  1>4  million  women  in 
this  country  work  as  domestics,  so  we 
deal  with  no  small  labor  force. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  realize  that,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  agrees  with  me 
as  to  the  great  problem  in  this  field  In 
recent  years. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]  would  like  me  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 


Mr.  PROtJTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

AMENDltINT   NO.    «78 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  (No.  478)  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LEGisLATrvE  Clerk.  On  page  38, 
after  line  5.  add  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

(d)  The  recordJteeplng  requirements  of 
section  11,  the  posUng  requirement  of  ac- 
tion 12  and  the  penalties  provided  by  section 
14.  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  em- 
ployer of  a  domestic  servant  In  a  private 
residence. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill,  H.R.  8126  provides  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  compensation 
protection  for  domestic  employees  In  a 
private  residence. 

This  amendment  cuts  from  the  bill  a 
grievance  encroachment  of  the  govern- 
mental eye.  ear.  nose,  and  throat  into 
the  private  home. 

Without  this  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  person  who  employs  a  domestic 
worker  In  his  house  or  apartment  could 
have  to  post  a  minimum  wage  notice  on 
his  dining  room  door,  or  wherever  space 
was  available. 

Without  this  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  homeowner  or  apartment  dwell- 
er with  a  maid  could  have  to  keep  a 
warehouse  of  extensive,  detailed  employ- 
ment records,  including  the  name,  ad- 
dress, and  occupation  of  the  employee 
and.  If  an  employee  were  under  the  age 
of  19,  his  or  her  date  of  birth. 

Without  this  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  homeowner  or  apartment 
dweller  might  need  a  certified  public  ac- 
countant to  record  the  rate  of  pay,  the 
amount  paid  each  pay  period  to  each 
employee,  the  hours  worked  each  day 
and  each  workweek  by  the  employee,  the 
amount  of  board  and  lodging  provided 
as  part  of  the  employment  or  the  fair 
value  of  the  uniform  provided  by  the 
employer  or  required  to  be  furnished  by 
the  employee. 

Without  this  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  homeowner  could  be  asked  to 
submit  to  annual  audits  and  the  Com- 
missioners could  demand  from  the  home- 
owner or  apartment  dweller  a  sworn 
statement  of  such  records  and  Informa- 
tion upon  forms  prescribed  or  approved 
by  the  Contunissloners. 

Without  this  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  woman  who  employs  a  maid  could 
be  required  to,  and  now  I  quote  the 
language  of  the  bill: 

Furnish  to  each  employee  at  the  time  of 
payment  of  wages  an  Itemized  statement 
showing  the  date  of  the  wage  payment,  gross 
wages  paid,  deductions  from  and  additions 
to  wages,  net  wages  paid,  hours  worked  dur- 
ing the  pay  period,  and  any  other  informa- 
tion as  the  Commissioners  may  prescribe  by 
regulation. 


Without  this  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  employer  of  a  domestic  servant 
will  have  to  make,  keep,  or  preserve  these 
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records  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  3 
years. 

As  if  all  this  were  not  enough,  Mr. 
President,  he  would  have  to  make  and 
preserve,  and  again  I  quote  from  the 
biU: 

Such  other  records  or  Information  as  the 
Oommlssloner*  ahaU  preacribe  by  reg:ulatlon 
•s.neceaiary  or  appropriate  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  proTlalona  of  thla  Act  or  of  the 
regulations  or  ordei;^  Isaued  thereunder. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  "piece  de  re- 
sistance." the  quintessence  of  bureau- 
cratic Involvement  In  the  day-to-day 
lives  of  each  resident  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  is  the  language  which  appears 
on  page  38  of  the  bill  and  permits  the 
Commissioners  to  knock  on  the  residence 
door  and  demand  to  see  or  transcribe  the 
required  records.  I  quote  the  language 
of  the  bill: 

Such  records  ahali  be  open  and  made 
available  for  Inspection  or  transcription  by 
the  Commlaaloners  or  their  authorized  rep- 
reaentstlvea  at  any  reasonable  time. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  forewarn 
District  of  Columbia  housewives  not  to 
be  surprised  some  morning  to  And  Com- 
mlssionfr  Tobriner  at  the  door  with  his 
clipboard. 

Mr.  President,  as  if  these  Impositions 
on  the  patience,  good  nature,  tmd  under- 
standing of  the  modem  housewife  were 
not  enough,  I  would  direct  your  attention 
to  sections  13  and  14  of  the  bill. 

If  the  housewife  does  not  post  the 
law  or  the  appropriate  wage  orders  in  a 
conspicuous  and  accessible  place  in  or 
about  the  premises,  or  If  that  gentle  soul 
who  graces  our  kitchen  and  brings  us 
our  slippers  and  irons  our  shirts  does  not 
find  time  during  her  working  day  to  keep 
all  the  records  the  Commissioners  may 
ask  her  to  keep,  and  if  that  sweet  thing 
should  say,  albeit  under  her  breath,  "this 
Is  the  apotheosis  of  aslninlty."  she  may 
have  made  such  a  willful  violation  of  the 
act  as  to  entitle  her  to  a  $10,000  fine  or 
4  months  in  prison. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Do  I 
correctly  understand  that  without  this 
amendment's  being  adopted  every  house- 
wife Ln  the  District  of  Cloumbla  will 
have  to  display  the  tjrpe  of  poster  which 
I  have  in  my  hand,  either  in  her  dining 
room  or  in  her  kitchen,  and  that  if  she 
does  not  do  so  she  will  be  subject  to  a 
$10,000  fine  or  6  months  In  the  peniten- 
tiary?   

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
heard  of  greed  for  power  on  the  part  of 
stxne  bureaucrats:  but  is  it  not  a  little 
ridiculous  to  require  the  display  of  such 
a  poster  as  this  in  every  home?  Will 
there  be  different  color  schemes  to 
match  the  color  of  the  paint  of  her 
kitchen  or  the  decor  of  her  dining  room? 
The  color  of  the  poster  I  have  in  my 
hand  Is  green. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  this 
poater  must  be  displayed  either  in  the 
dining  room,  where  her  guests  will  be 
served,  or  In  the  kitchen  If  a  maid  is  em- 


ployed in  the  kitchen,  so  that  it  may  be 
in  full  view  for  reading  at  all  times? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  will  have  to  be  dis- 
played in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the 
premises.  It  certainly  would  create  a 
problem  for  even  the  most  experienced 
decorator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  sug- 
gest that  that  may  create  a  problem  for 
those  who  try  to  enforce  such  a  law. 
When  they  call  on  the  housewives,  pre- 
sent this  poster,  and  attempt  to  make 
them  hang  it  in  their  kitchen. 

We  have  plans  for  the  beautification 
of  America.  We  have  appropriated  mil- 
lions to  beautify  America.  I  believe  that 
many  housewives  might  suggest  that  this 
would  not  look  good  even  on  the  outside 
of  the  house.    It  looks  like  a  billboard. 

I  wonder  how  it  would  look  in  the 
White  House.  It  would  not  go  with  some 
of  the  color  schemes.  Would  this  notice 
have  to  be  posted  on  a  prominent  wall  in 
the  White  House  when  the  President  is> 
serving  guests? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  If  the  White  Housi 
employed  covered  employees,  it  would. 

Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  that  there  be  a  roll- 
call  to  settle  this  question.  This  is  an  I 
attempt  by  some  bureaucrat  to  go  into 
homes  and  tell  every  housewife  that  he 
will  put  her  in  the  penitentiary  for  6 
months  or  fine  her  $10,000  if  she  does  not 
post  one  of  these  notices  on  a  wall,  in 
addition  to  complying  with  a  system  of 
books  and  records  which  not  even  the 
Qovemment  of  the  United  States  keeps 
for  its  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  capital  idea  if  we 
were  to  make  available  to  every  house- 
wife a  fine  Rembrandt  or  a  Picasso  or 
some  work  of  art  that  conforms  to  the 
color  scheme  of  the  home.  Then  she  can 
paste  this  notice  on  the  back  of  the 
picture. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  has  not  yet  been 
suggested  by  the  Commissioners,  but 
they  should  certainly  explore  the  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  would  relate  to  the 
cultural  projects  and  the  beautification 
measures. 

Mr.  HICICENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  PROUTY.   I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  made  a  very  good  sug- 
gestion. It  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
many  unemployed,  self-styled  artists 
who  swing  paintbrushes  around  on  can- 
vas. They  might  be  put  to  work  de- 
signing something  of  this  kind  that 
would  be  universally  acceptable  to  all 
decorative  schemes  in  the  kitchen  or  in 
other  parts  of  the  home  where  something 
like  this  would  have  to  be  hung. 

I  think  it  would  be  worthy  of  con- 
sideration to  pursue  that  idea. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  must  confess  that,  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  should  have  urged 
corrective  action  at  the  earliest  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  I  am  equally  at 
fault  for  letting  a  provision  of  this  na- 
ture pass  by. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  rather  modest.  He  is  not  re- 
sponsible. He  should  take  the  credit  for 
calling  this  matter  to  our  attention,  u 
it  had  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  the 
Senator,  this  provision  might  have  been 
passed  by  Congress,  and  what  a  predica- 
ment we  might  be  in  when  we  go  home 
and  tell  our  wives  what  had  been  done. 
We  would  get  a  lesson  on  lobbying  direct 
from  headquarters  if  we  went  home  and 
told  our  wives  that  they  had  to  put  up 
any  such  p>oster  &s  this  in  their  dining 
rooms  or  kitchens  and  keep  it  on  display 
or  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $10,000  or  im- 
prisonment for  6  months  in  the  peniten- 
tiary if  they  did  not  keep  it  prominently 
displayed. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont for  calling  this  to  our  attention. 
I  only  hope  that  the  bureaucrat  who 
dreamed  of  this  grab  for  power  over  the 
fs  of  America  will  talk  to  his  wife 
)efore  he  makes  any  other  similar  sug- 
gestion. For  his  sake  let  us  hope  he  is 
not  msu-ried,  and  he  had  better  hope  so. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  as  this 
bill  is  written,  the  wife  who  employs  a 
maid  is  put  to  the  same  standard  of 
posting,  recordkeeping,  and  criminal 
penalties  as  the  officers  of  the  District 
of  Columbia's  largest  corporations. 

Let  us  take  the  housewife  off  the  hook. 
My  amendment,  while  still  requiring  her 
to  pay  her  maid  a  minimum  wage  or 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  strikes 
from  the  bill  all  posting,  all  recordkeep- 
ing, and  all  criminal  penalties  as  they 
would  apply  to  the  employer  of  domestic 
employees  in  a  private  home. 

I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  for  calling  this  to  our 
attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  verbatim  copy  of  this  order 
which  I  believe  it  will  be  agreed  is  a 
comprehensive  compilation  of  the  re- 
quirements which  probably  would  come 
into  play  under  the  bill  as  it  now  stands, 
without  this  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  order 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Post  and  Keep  Posted  Where  Employees  Mat 

Read — District     or     Columbia     Minimum 

Wage     and     Industrial     Safety     Board — 

Minimum  Wage  Order  No.  9 — Clerical  and 

Semitechnical        Occupations — Effective 

July    24,    1961 — (This    Order    Supersedes 

the  Order  Effective  June  8,  1954) 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern   Take  Notice: 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  In  It  vested  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  minimum  wage  law 
of  September  19,  1918  (40  Stat.  960;  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  1951  edition,  sections 
36-401  through  422),  as  amended,  the  Min- 
imum Wage  and  Industrial  Safety  Board  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  after  Investlgatlor. 
being  of  the  opinion  that  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  women  workers  In  clerical  occupations 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  a  substan- 
tial number  of  women  workers  in  semi- 
technical  occupations  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  receiving  "wages  Inadequate  to 
supply  them  with  the  necessary  cost  of  living 
to  maintain  them  In  health  and  protect 
their  morals";   and  having  received  recom- 
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mendatlons  of  the  conference  of  representa- 
tives of  employers  and  employees  In  the 
clerical  and  In  the  semitechnical  occupations 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  together  with 
representatives  of  the  general  public;  and 
a  public  hearing  upon  said  recommendations 
having  been  duly  held  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  May  22,  1961;  and  having  in- 
quired Into  the  wages  of  minors  employed 
in  clerical  and  semitechnical  occupations 
and  having  determined  that  the  minimum 
wages  and  standards  hereinafter  ordered  are 
suitable  for  minors,  the  Minimum  Wage  and 
Industrial  Safety  Board  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  does  hereby  order  that — 
1.  Definitions;   As  used  In  this  order: 

(a)  Clerical  occupations:  The  term  "cleri- 
cal occupations"  Includes  general  office 
clerks,  stenographers,  typists,  secretaries, 
flle  clerks,  mall  clerks,  bookkeepers,  cashiers, 
tellers,  shipping  clerks,  receiving  clerks,  in- 
formation clerks,  receptionists,  checkers, 
proofreaders,  Investigators,  examiners,  claim 
adjusters,  messengers,  office  boys  and  girls, 
telephone  operators,  office  machine  opera- 
tors, duplicating  machine  operators,  tele- 
graph messengers,  telegraphic-typewriter 
operators,  telegraph  operators,  collection 
clerks,  tracer  clerks,  ticket  agents,  baggage 
agents,  vehicle  dispatchers,  and  similar  occu- 
pations. 

(b)  Semitechnical  occupations:  The  term 
"semitechnical  occupations"  includes: 

( 1 1  Practical  nurses,  nurses  aids,  house 
mothers.  Institutional  attendants. 

(2)  Assistants  to  (a)  physicians;  (b)  den- 
tists; (c)  laboratory  technicians;  (d)  X-ray 
technicians;  (e)  personnel  counselors;  (f) 
labor  relations  counselors;  (g)  public  rela- 
tions counselors;  (h)  librarians;  (1)  educa- 
tors: (])  social  workers;  (k)  writers;  (1)  re- 
search workers;  (m)  statisticians;  (n) 
editors  and  other  assistants  whose  work  re- 
quires similar  training,  skill,  and  supervi- 
sion. 

Excluded  are  clerical  or  semitechnical  oc- 
cupations covered  by  other  District  of  Co- 
lumbia wage  orders,  as  for  example,  such 
occupations  found  In  retail  trade  laundry. 
and  dry  cleaning,  beauty  culture,  manufac- 
turing and  wholesaling,  and  hotel  restau- 
rant, and  allied  occupations. 

(c)  Employees:  The  term  "employee" 
means  any  woman,  and  any  person  of  either 
sex  under  18  years  of  age,  who  works  in  a 
clerical  or  a  semitechnical  occupation,  ex- 
cept that  ail  employee  whose  work  Is  paxt 
of  the  required  course  of  study  for  credits 
toward  a  degree  or  whose  work  is  required 
In  order  to  obtain  a  license  or  certificate 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  Government 
to  engage  in  the  practice  of  a  profession  is 
excluded  from  this  order. 

(d»  Employer:  The  term  "employer" 
me.ins  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  who 
directly  or  Indirectly  controls  hours  of  work, 
wages,  or  working  conditions  of  any  em- 
ployee. 

(e)  Split  shift:  The  term  "split  shift" 
means  a  schedule  of  dally  hours  in  which 
the  hours  worked  are  not  consecutive,  ex- 
cept that  a  schedule  in  which  the  time  out 
for  each  meal  does  not  exceed  1  hour 
shall  not  be  deemed  a  "split  shift." 

(fi  Uniform:  The  term  "uniform"  means 
any  garment,  dress,  suit,  apron,  shirt,  coUar, 
cuffs,  cap,  or  headband  worn  by  the  employee 
as  a  condition  of  employment.  It  shall  be  a 
presumption  that  uniforms  are  worn  as  a 
condition  of  employment  If  such  garments 
are  of  a  similar  design,  material,  or  color, 
Including  black  and  white,  or  form  part  of 
the  decorative  pattern  of  the  establishment. 
Clothing  customarily  used  for  street  wear 
or  other  wear  away  from  the  place  of  em- 
ployment shall  not  be  deemed  a  "uniform." 
(g)  Wage:  The  term  "wage"  means  the 
unconditional  payment  In  cash  or  by  check, 
negotiable  at  pax,  by  an  employer  to  an  em- 


ployee as  compensation  for  working  time. 
Wages  are  not  considered  unconditionally 
paid  if  the  employee  pays  directly  or  in- 
directly to  the  employer  or  another  person 
for  the  employer's  benefit  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  moneys  delivered  to  the  employee.  In 
no  case  shall  gratuities  be  Included  as  part 
of  the  wage. 

(h)  Week:  The  term  "week"  means  any 
period  of  7  consecutive  days. 

(1)  Working  time:  TTie  term  "working 
time"  means  all  time  the  employee  is  (1) 
required  to  be  on  the  employer's  premises, 
on  duty,  or  at  a  prescribed  place;  (2)  per- 
mitted to  work;  or  (3)  required  to  travel  in 
connection  with  the  business  of  the  em- 
ployer. 

2.  Minimum  wage  standards: 

No  employer  shall  pay  any  employee  a 
wage  less  than  the  following : 

(a)  Weekly  wage:  For  each  week  In  which 
working  time  Is  32  but  not  more  than  40 
hours,  $42. 

( 1 )  Elxceptlon  for  practical  nurses,  nurses 
aids,  housemothers,  and  institutional  at- 
tendants: 

Effective  July  24.  1961,  $40. 
Effective  July  24,  1962,  $41. 
Effective  July  24,  1963,  $42. 

(2)  The  applicable  weekly  wage  may  be 
prorated  If  the  employee  requests  time  off 
when  work  Is  available.  The  prorated  hourly 
rate  for  the  $40  wage  Is  $1;  for  the  $41  wage, 
$1,025;  and  for  the  $42  wage,  $1.05. 

(b)  Part-time  hourly  wage:  For  working 
time  of  less  than  32  hours  per  week,  $1.20 
per  hour. 

( 1 )  Exception  for  practical  nurses,  nurses 
aids,  housemothers,  and  Institutional  at- 
tendants: 

Effective  July  24,  1961,  $1.10  per  hour. 
Effective  July  24,  1962,  $1.15  per  hour. 
Effective  July  24,  1963,  $1.20  per  hour. 

(2)  BSxceptlon  for  students  under  IB  years 
of  age:  90  cents  per  hour,  provided  the  em- 
ployer has  on  flle  a  valid  student  certificate 
obtained  from  the  Minimum  Wage  and  In- 
dustrial Safety  Board. 

(3)  Exception  for  students  employed  by 
the  educational  Institution  they  are  attend- 
ing: 90  cents  per  hour. 

(c)  Overtime  hourly  wage:  For  working 
time  in  excees  of  40  hours  per  week.  $1.20 
per  hour. 

(d)  Wage  rate  under  special  license:  A 
special  license  may  be  Issued  by  the  Minimum 
Wage  and  Industrial  Safety  Board  to  a  wom- 
an whose  earning  capacity  has  been  impaired 
by  age  or  otherwise,  authorizing  her  employ- 
ment at  a  rate  of  pay  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board 
and  stated  In  the  license. 

(c)  Apprentice  wage  rate:  For  a  period  of 
not  more  than  1  year  after  an  employee  has 
been  regiatered  under  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia appwentlceshlp  law,  such  employee  may 
be  p>ald  at  a  rate  not  less  than  80  percent  of 
the  minimum  wage  established  In  this  order: 

3.  Regulations  to  safeguard  minimum 
wage  standards : 

(a)  Minimum  dally  wage:  An  employee 
shall  be  paid  for  at  least  4  hours  at  the 
applicable  rate  for  each  day  on  which  the 
employee  reports  for  work  under  general  or 
specific  Instructions  but  Is  given  no  work  or 
is  given  less  than  4  hours  of  work,  provided 
that  such  payment  does  not  apply  to  stu- 
dents employed  by  the  educational  Institu- 
tion they  are  attending  and  further  provided 
that  on  days  when  school  is  In  session,  stu- 
dents under  18  years  of  age  may  be  paid  for 
the  hours  actually  worked. 

(b)  Additional  dally  wage:  An  employee 
shall  be  paid  $1.10  In  addition  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  for  each  day  during  which  (1) 
such  employee  works  a  split  shift  or  (2)  the 
total  time  between  the  beginning  and  end- 
ing of  such  employee's  working  time  exceeds 
11  hours,  provided  that  such  payment  does 


not  apply  to  students  employed  by  the  edu- 
cational Institution  they  are  attending. 

(ci  Uniforms:  The  employer  shall  pay  the 
cost  of  purchase,  maintenance,  and  cleaning 
of  uniforms,  except  that  In  lieu  of  piirchas- 
Ing,  maintaining,  and  cleaning  uniforms,  the 
employer  may  pay  3  cents  per  hour  In  addi- 
tion to  the  minimum  wage. 

(d)  Travel  expenses:  In  addition  to  the 
minimum  wage,  the  employer  shall  pay  the 
employee  for  travel  expenses  Incurred  by  such 
employee  In  performance  of  the  business  of 
the  employer. 

(ei  Deductions:  No  deductions,  except 
those  specifically  authorized  by  law  or  court 
order  or  as  specified  below,  shall  be  made 
which  would  bring  the  wage  below  the  legal 
minimum  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
employee  and  the  written  approval  of  the 
Minimum  Wage  and  Industrial  Safety  Board. 

11)  Meals:  Not  more  than  36  cents  for 
each  meal  furnished  the  employee  by  the 
employer  with  the  following  dally  limita- 
tions: For  4  or  less  hours  of  work,  a  deduc- 
tion for  not  more  than  one  meal;  for  over 
4  hours  of  work,  a  deduction  for  not  more 
than  two  meals;  for  an  employee  who  lives 
at  the  place  of  employment,  a  deduction  for 
not  more  than  three  meals. 

(2)  Lodging:  When  the  employer  fur- 
nishes lodging  to  the  employee,  not  more 
than  $5  a  week  for  one  person  in  a  single 
room  or  not  more  than  $4  a  week  for  each  of 
two  persons  in  a  double  room;  not  more  than 
the  reasonable  value  of  an  apartment  as 
determined  by  a  comparison  with  the  value 
of  similar  accommodations  in  the  vicinity  of 
those  f  urnislied. 

4.  Basis  of  payment:  Irrespective  of  the 
basis  of  payment,  whether  time  rate,  piece 
rate,  bonus,  or  commlEslon.  no  employer  shall 
pay  any  employee  less  than  the  minimum 
wage. 

5.  Time  of  payment;  Every  employer  shall 
establish  a  regular  periodic  payday  for  each 
employee  and  shall  pay  to  each  employee  on 
such  payday  not  less  than  the  minimum 
wage  for  all  working  time  In  the  pay  period. 

6  Records  Every  employer  shall  keep  at 
the  place  of  employment  of  each  employee 
or  at  the  employer's  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness in  the  District  of  Columbia  an  accurate 
record  for  each  employee  containing  the  fol- 
lowing information: 

(a)  Name  in  full,  address,  and  occupa- 
tion, 

lb)  Date  of  birth  if  employee  Is  under  18 
years  of  age. 

I  c )  Total  number  of  hours  worked  each 
day  and  each  week. 

(d)  Daily  record  of  the  hours  of  beginning 
and  stopping  work  and  the  hours  of  begin- 
ning and  ending  the  meal  recess  if  the  em- 
ployee works  a  split  shift  or  Is  covered  by 
the  hours  law. 

(ei  For  each  pay  period,  gross  wages  and 
net  wages.  Including  additions  to  and  de- 
ductions from  wages. 

(f)  Regular  periodic  payday. 

(g)  Name  of  day  and  time  of  day  on  which 
employee's  week  begins. 

Such  records  shall  be  kept  on  flle  for  at 
least  3  years  after  the  entry  of  the  record  and 
shall  be  open  to  Inspection  by  the  Minimum 
Wage  and  Industrial  Safety  Board  and  any 
of  Its  duly  authorized  representatives. 

7.  Posting:  Every  employer  shall  keep  a 
copy  of  this  order  posted  in  a  conspicuous 
place  where  It  can  be  read  by  all  employees. 

8.  Separability:  If  any  section,  sentence, 
clause,  or  phrase  of  this  order  Is  for  any 
reason  held  to  be  invalid,  such  decision  shall 
not  affect  the  validity  of  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  order. 

9  Repeal:  Minimum  Wage  Order  No.  9  en- 
titled "Clerical  and  Technical  Occupations." 
effective  June  8,  1964,  Is  hereby  repealed, 
except  with  respect  to  rights  accrued  and 
liabilities  incurred  under  said  order  prior  to 
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Xh»  effective  cUte  of  thle  order  and  except 
with  reepect  to  violations  of  aald  order  oc- 
currlnc  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  tbU 
order. 
ThU  order  become*  effective  July  34,  1961. 

Diarucr  or  Columbu  MnmcuM  Waox 
AWD  iMDUarUAL  Sajut   Boaju). 
CUAMLMa  W.  Putnam, 

Chairman. 
Clattok  B.  Aumuch. 

RlCHABO  D.   BaII^T. 

Attest: 

Cauub    L.    Alloood. 

Executive  Secretary. 

Mat  M.  IMl. 

(Penalties  for  violation:  Any  employer 
who  vlototee  any  provision  of  tills  order 
Is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by 
line  or  Imprisonment  a*  provided  by  law. 
(Bee  DUtrtct  ot  Columbia  Minimum  Wa^e 
Law  of  Bepccmber  IB,  1818,  40  Stat.  064; 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  1951  edition,  sec. 
35-417. )) 

(Address  Inquiries  regarding  this  order  to 
District  of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  and  In- 
dustrial Safety  Board.  409  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Wfftfilngt"".  D.C.,  NAtional 
8-0000.) 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  Is  some- 
thing that  would  have  to  be  posted  on  the 
wall  of  the  dining  room  or  kitchen,  fine 
print  and  all. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.PRODTY.  1  yield. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  Senator,  because  my  wife  does  not 
Uke  green,  and  this  would  not  Jibe  with 
the  new  paint  In  the  kitchen. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  reason  I  asked  and  received 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  order 
printed  In  the  Ricord  Is  that  I  am  quite 
sure  that  If  I  had  aaked  to  have  It  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  dally  Rzcou>  the 
Question  would  have  been  raised  that  It 
exceeds  the  rnp**""'™  limit  which  we  can 
hay*  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  dally 
RacoKD.  If  one  were  to  recul  the  details, 
I  think  he  would  find  that  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely long  and  complicated  thing.  The 
only  way  I  could  have  It  printed  In  the 
Rbcom)  would  be  In  conjunction  with  my 
remarks,  because  It  would  exceed  the 
length  of  material  that  we  are  permitted 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rsooao.  The  public  ought  to  be  aware 
of  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
my  friends  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  PmouiT],  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams],  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  senior  Senator  from 
loiwa  [Mr.  HicxkxloopcbI  ,  and  the  Junior 
Senator  from  WycHnlng  [Mr.  Simpson] 
that  I  have  enjoyed  very  much  their  good 
humor  In  light  of  the  tragedy  that  they 
are  seeking  to  remedy. 

I  have  often  said,  and  I  believe  that 
some  of  them  have  heard  me  say  It,  that 
the  only  difference  between  a  mistake 
that  I  make  and  a  mistake  the  other  fel- 
low makes  is  that  when  I  make  one  It  Is 
really  a  blooper.  This  Is  <xie  of  those 
Uoopei's. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  very  kindly 
stated  that  he  Is  willing  to  take  some  of 
the  rMponslWUty.  I  take  It  all  because  I 
am  ehairman  of  the  subcommittee;  and 
witan  a  Senator  Is  chairman  of  a  subcom- 
mittee and  something  like  this  goes 
through  the  subcommittee,  through 
hearings,  through  executive  session,  and 


finally  comes  to  a  vote,  and  no  one  de- 
tects It.  that  is  the  fault  of  the  chairman, 
and  nobody  else. 

I  take  the  responsibility.  Of  course, 
we  all  know.  Inexcusable  as  a  mistake  is, 
how  this  provision  got  Into  the  bill.  In 
drafting  the  bUl,  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  was  followed.  Of  course,  this 
Is  the  procedure  that  Is  followed  In  con- 
nection with  the  enforcement  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  in  businesses  and 
Industries.  No  one  even  thought  of  it 
being  applied  to  housewives.  Of  course, 
it  must  come  out. 

I  am  going  to  offer,  in  a  moment,  a 
modification  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  to  which  I  hope 
he  will  agree.  However,  I  say  to  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Delaware  that  I 
appreciate  his  concern  about  Mrs.  John- 
son in  the  White  House.  However,  it 
would  not  apply  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  because 
the  White  House  is  exempt  under  the  btU 
anyway.  The  White  House  and  Federal 
institutions  are  exempt.  I  am  sure  she 
will  appreciate  the  great  concern  the 
Senator  has  for  her.  I  shall  see  to  it 
that  she  is  advised  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  that  concern.  This  pro- 
vision ought  to  be  stricken  from  the  bill 
and  we  will  strike  it. 

Even  if  it  would  apply  to  housewives, 
and  it  certainly  should  not.  it  would 
require,  as  It  did  In  industry,  willful  vio- 
lation. It  provides  that  no  person  shall 
be  imprisoned  under  this  section  except 
for  an  offense  committed  after  the  con- 
viction of  such  person  for  a  prior  offense. 

That  is  not  much  comfort,  but  they 
would  not  be  put  in  prison  the  first  time, 
Just  as  they  do  not  put  a  businessman 
or  industrialist  In  prison  the  first  time. 
It  is  a  sort  of  probationary  period  that 
is  allowed  him  after  his  first  conviction. 
Of  course,  we  must  take  this  provision 
out. 

Now.  may  I  have  the  attention  of  my 
friend  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Proutt]  on 
the  language  that  I  have  handed  to  him, 
for  Just  a  moment?  If  he  will  turn  to 
page  38  of  the  bill,  between  lines  5  and 
6,  inserting  the  following  language, 
there  will  be  a  new  subsection  (d)  : 

The  recordkeeping  requirements  of  section 
11,  the  poetlng  requirement  of  section  12  and 
the  penalties  provided  by  section  14.  shall 
not  apply  to  any  employer  with  reepect  to 
any  employee  of  such  employer  employed  as 
a  domestic  servant  In  the  private  home  of 
Euoh  employer:  except  that  with  respect  to 
such  employee,  the  employer  shall  maintain 
such  minimum  records  as  the  Commissioners 
may  prescribe  by  regulation  as  necessary  or 
appropriate  for  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  or  of  the  regulations  or 
orders  Issued  thereunder. 

Now,  every  housewife  keeps  those  min- 
imum records  necessary  for  social  secu- 
rity. All  I  am  seeking  here  Is  that  the 
only  records  she  has  to  keep  would  be 
records  of  that  type  and  the  procedure 
for  describing  the  records,  if  the  Senator 
will  note  the  language — and  I  state  it  to 
him  again — "shall  maintain  such  min- 
imum records  as  the  Commissioners  may 
prescribe  by  regulation  as  necessary  or 
appropriate  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  of  the  regula- 
tions or  orders  issued  thereunder." 

Mr.  PROUTY.  If  I  understand  the 
Senator's  suggestion  correctly,  it  would 


not  require  a  housewife  to  keep  any  more 
records  than  she  does  for  that  employee 
under  the  Social  Sercurity  Act? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  the  manager  of  the 
bill  make  perfectly  clear,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Commissioners,  that  the  only 
Intent  of  this  language  is  that  they 
should  not  prescribe  any  record  require- 
ment that  imposes  greater  requirements 
upon  the  housewife  thsm  the  housewife 
now  has  in  connection  with  keeping 
social  security  records  and  making  re- 
ports thereon. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  Is  a  fair  ap- 
proach.   I  have  no  objection  to  It. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  appreciate  very 
much  if  the  Senator  would  help  me 
crawl  out  of  the  "blooper"  in  which  I 
find  myself,  by  the  acceptance  of  that 
amendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  happy  to  a.ssist 
the  Senator  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  very 
kind. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MORSE.  Yes. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Over  the 
years,  we  have  all  seen  amendments 
taken  to  conference  and  promptly 
dropped  in  the  waste  bin  in  conference, 
tmd  a  conference  report  brought  t)ack 
without  an  amendment  which  has  been 
pretty  generally  approved  of  by  the  body 
that  sent  it  over. 

While  I  know  the  feeling  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon — he  is  generally  in 
favor  of  what  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
is  trying  to  do — I  wonder  If  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  willing  to  state  that  if 
the  amendment  8is  it  is  arranged  between 
them  at  the  present  time,  by  some  leger- 
demain of  parlitunentary  procedure, 
should  be  thrown  out  in  conference,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  oppose  the 
conference  report  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  if  we  ever 
reached  that  situation,  but  there  is  no 
danger  of  it,  because  the  House  bill  does 
not  contain  the  amendment  which  we 
are  objecting  to;  and,  therefore,  we  are 
willing  to  go  to  the  House  In  conference 
with  this  language  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  willing  to  accept. 
Mr.     HICKENLOOPER.       I     under- 

stand 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  House  Is  not  going 
to  make  the  mistake  we  made  in  com- 
mittee, but  if  the  House  came  in  with 
any  such  proposal,  of  course  I  would 
never  agree  to  accepting  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  seen 
some  rare  instances  on  conference  com- 
mittees In  which  one  body  did  not  have 
a  particular  amendment  in  Its  bill  as  It 
passed.  If  such  an  amendment  were  put 
In  by  the  other  body,  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate might  rush  up  and  say,  "We  accept 
the  amendment"  before  it  has  ever  been 
contested  in  the  committee  or  ans^hing 
else,  or  "we  accept  the  proposal,"  or  "we 
insist  on  altering  It  In  some  way  to  reach 
the  purpose  this  amendment  accom- 
plishes." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  that  I  believe  there  Is 
no  danger  of  It  at  all;  but  If  the  House 
should  seek  to  have  the  Senate  con- 
ferees accept  any  amendment  which  has 
the  remotest  similarity  to  the  language 
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of  the  Senate  language  which  we  are 
now  dropping;  namely,  the  posting  re- 
quirement or  imprisonment  requirement, 
or  a  fine  or  penalty  upon  the  housewife, 
the  fioor  manager  of  this  bill — and  I 
am  sure  I  speak  for  all  my  fellow  com- 
mittee members — would  oppose  the  bill 
and  refuse  to  bring  it  to  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  That  satisfies  me  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned. 

May  I  ask  one  more  question,  while 
the  Senator  is  so  indulgent? 

Mr.  MORSE.     Yes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Is  there  a 
provision  in  the  legislation  now  before 
us  that  the  District  Commissioners  or 
any  other  authority  In  the  District  may 
raise  the  minimum  wage? 

Mr.  MORSE.    Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Arbitrarily, 
above  the  minimum  that  we  established 
in  this  bill? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Oh,  yes.  I  have  dis- 
cussed that.  That  situation  has  existed 
for  a  good  many  years  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  In  connection  with  the  min- 
imum wage  law  affecting  women  and 
children.  It  is  a  procedure  that  exists 
in  some  State  minimum  wage  laws. 

Let  me  explain  to  the  Senator  the  way 
it  works.  The  Commissioners  appoint 
an  ad  hoc  committee.  It  is  a  tripartite 
committee,  consisting  of  public  members, 
industry  members,  and  labor  members. 
They  make  a  study  of  the  ws«e  situation 
in  a  given  industry  or  occupation,  and 
they  make  recommendations  to  the  Com- 
missioners. 

The  Commissioners  are  not  bound  by 
their  recommendation.  Let  us  take  a 
hypothetical  case.  Let  us  assume  that 
the  minimum  is  $1.25.  It  is  found  that 
the  minimum  wage  In  that  particular 
industry  should  be  $1.30.  The  Commis- 
sioners are  not  bound  to  accept  the  re- 
port of  the  ad  hoc  committee. 

The  practice,  I  am  advised.  Is  that  they 
hold  a  public  hearing,  and  if  they  find 
that  under  the  facts  and  circumstances 
of  that  particular  business  or  Industry, 
the  minimum  wage  should  be  $1.30  in- 
stead of  $1.25,  they  have  the  authority 
to  raise  it  to  that  amount. 

They  have  been  doing  that  In  the  Dis- 
trict for  a  good  many  years  in  regard  to 
the  minimum  wages  with  respect  to  wom- 
en and  minors. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  let  me 
send  to  the  desk  my  proposed  language 
for  a  modification? 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
proposal  for  a  modification  of  the 
Prouty  amendment,  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McGovERN  In  the  chair) .  The  proposed 
modification  will  be  stated. 

The  Lecislativx  Clkrk.  On  page  38, 
between  lines  5  and  6,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(d)  The  recordkeeping  requirements  of 
section  11,  the  poetlng  reqiUrementa  of  sec- 
tion 12.  and  the  penalties  provided  by  sec- 
tion 14  shall  not  apply  to  an  employer  with 


respect  to  any  employee  of  such  employer 
employed  as  a  domestic  servant  In  the  priv- 
ate home  of  such  employer:  except  that  with 
respect  to  such  employee  the  employer  shall 
maintain  such  mlnlmvun  records  as  the 
Commissioners  may  prescribe  by  regulation 
as  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  of  the 
regulations  or  orders  Issued  thereunder. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Inquires  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont whether  or  not  he  accepts  the 
modification  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PROUTY.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  now  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This 
may  seem  to  be  a  joke,  but  on  the  other 
hand  I  was  very  serious  about  the  fact 
that  I  thought  there  should  be  a  record 
vote  so  there  would  be  no  question  in  the 
minds  of  conferees  and  the  House  as  to 
where  the  Senate  stood  on  this  particular 
proposal. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  am  all  for  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  I 
understand  now  that  this  was  not  a  part 
of  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  No;  but  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  if  the 
Senator  wishes  It. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  told  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  that  If 
some  Senator  indicated  he  wanted  a 
record  vote,  I  would  cooperate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
reason  I  was  suggesting  a  roUcall  vote 
was  so  that  we  could  go  on  record  In 
clear  terms  to  anyone  concerned  that 
the  Senate  did  not  approve  of  the  pro- 
posal whereby  a  housewife  could  be 
forced  to  put  up  the  same  set  of  rules 
and  regulations  In  her  kitchen  and  din- 
ing room,  as  Is  required  of  a  business- 
man, with  a  provision  In  the  bill  that 
she  would  be  subject  to  a  $10,000  fine 
or  6  months  in  the  penitentiary  for  fall- 
ing to  post  this  ridiculous  looking  poster 
in  her  living  quarters. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  delete  that  language.  If 
we  can  have  the  assurance  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  that  in  the  event  the 
bin  comes  back  from  the  House  if  by  any 
chance  any  part  of  the  provision  reinstat- 
ing this  language  should  be  Incorporated 
in  the  bill,  he  and  his  conferees  will 
join  us  in  opposing  this  bill  In  Its  en- 
tirety in  order  to  defeat  that.  If  so,  I 
would  be  inclined  to  go  along  without 
taking  the  time  of  the  Senate  for  a  rec- 
ord vote. 

But  I  do  want  It  clear  that  if  the 
measure  comes  back  from  the  conference 
with  any  part  of  this  provision  which 
we  are  deleting  here  with  the  Prouty 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  the  conferees  will  Join  us  in  oppos- 
ing the  entire  bill.  If  necessary,  for  the 
purpose  of  defeating  that  section. 

Otherwise,  I  believe  that  we  should 
go  on  record  so  that  the  House  will  know 
our  position.  I  am  confident  that  the 
vote  in  the  Senate  would  be  unanimous 
in  favor  of  the  housewife. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  make 
clear  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  that. 


unthinkable  as  the  thought  is,  if  the 
House  should  seek  to  have  the  Senate 
conferees  adopt  an  amendment  which 
would  require  any  [>o8ting  of  a  notice 
in  homes  throughout  the  country,  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  re- 
ferring, or  to  impose  any  fine  or  Impris- 
onment upon  housewives  for  violations,  I, 
as  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  and  a 
member  of  the  conferees,  would  certainly 
oppose  any  such  amendment. 

However,  I  do  not  wish  to  have  the 
record  brought  back  to  me  with  the  state- 
ment that  I  agreed  to  no  word  changes 
in  the  amendment.  I  do  not  know  what 
word  changes  might  be  suggested,  but 
I  would  oppose  any  word  changes  which 
resulted  in  placing  any  such  penalty 
upon  the  housewife  or  requiring  any  such 
posting.  I  can  give  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  assurance  on  that  score. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
what  I  wished  to  know.  I  am  not  wedded 
to  the  exact  language  in  the  amendment 
but  am  discussing  the  principle  of  having 
the  housewife  subject  to  fines  or  Im- 
prisonment under  the  measure  if  she 
fails  to  post  a  notice  in  her  living  room  or 
dining  room — any  such  ridiculous  post- 
er as  would  have  been  mandatory  with- 
out the  amendment.  Such  a  require- 
ment is  unthinkable.  Certainly  with 
that  assurance  on  the  part  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon — and  I  know  that  he 
means  it  and  that  he  will  also  stand 
back  of  the  principle  about  which  we  are 
speaking — I  would  not  Insist  that  there 
be  a  vea-and-nay  vote,  because  I  believe 
we  have  made  It  crystal  clear  as  to  what 
the  Senate  desires  and  what  it  would 
accept  if  the  bill  were  sent  back  to  us. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
one  moment  further,  and  also  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  it  is  clearly 
understood  that  the  bill  does  provide  the 
right  on  the  part  of  the  employee  to  have 
the  Commissioners  act  to  bring  suit 
against  an  employer — housewife  in  this 
case — if  the  housewife  is  violating  the 
law. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  provisions  being  cor- 
rected by  this  particular  amendment; 
and  under  the  circumstances 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  make  clear  that 
I  am  in  agreement  with  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  on  the  point  he  has  raised  and 
also  with  the  Senator  from  Delaware  on 
the  point  he  has  so  ably  presented. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
the  point  I  am  discussing  now,  not  the 
other  features  of  the  bill.  I  appreciate 
the  assurance  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  given. 

With  that  assurance  I  will  not  press 
for  a  record  vote. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  all  right  to  have  a 
yea-and-nay  vote,  but  it  Is  not  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment (No.  478) ,  as  modified,  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  PROtrnr]  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The   amendment   to   the   committee 
amendment,  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 
AUKirDMXirr  mo.  477 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  477,  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Blr.  President,  I  oak. 
unanimous  consent  that  fiuther  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  amendment  (No.  477) ,  offered  by 
lir.  PiouTT,  is  as  follows: 

On  pace  32,  beglnniog  with  line  16,  strike 
all  througb  line  21  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(b)  'Wage'  means  compensation  due  to 
an  employee  by  reason  of  his  employment 
tnfhirtlng  allowances  for  the  reasonable  cost 
ot  board,  lodging,  or  other  facilities  or  senr- 
loea,  customarily  furnished  by  the  employer 
to  the  employees,  or  allowances  for  the  fair 
value  of  gratuities  customarily  received  by 
employees  in  any  occupation  In  which  gratu- 
ities have  customarily  and  usiially  consti- 
tuted and  have  been  recognized  as  part  of 
the  remuneration  for  hiring  purposes." 

On  page  SO,  beginning  with  Une  23,  strike 
all  tlirough  the  pterlod  on  line  5,  page  31,  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  The  committee  report  shall  Include. 
but  shall  not  be  limited  to.  recommendations 
for  allowances  for  the  reasonable  cost  of 
boSLTd,  lodging,  or  other  facilities  or  services, 
euatomarlly  furnished  by  the  employer  to  the 
employee,  or  allowances  for  the  fair  value  of 
gratultlea  customarily  received  by  employees 
In  any  occupation  In  which  gratultlea  have 
customarily  and  usually  constituted  and  have 
been  recognised  as  a  part  of  the  remunera- 
tion for  hiring  purposes.  The  committee 
may  make  a  separate  Inquiry  Into  and  report 
on  any  branch  of  any  occupation  and  may 
raoommend  different  minimum  wages  for 
iuob  brandi  of  employment  in  the  same 
oocupstton." 

Mr.  PRODTY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  redefines  the  term  "wage" 
to  Include  the  fair  value  or  reasonable 
cost  of  tips,  gratuities,  board,  and 
lodging. 

In  HJl.  8120.  as  it  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  term  "wage" 
was  defined  so  as  to  include  the  fair 
value  received  by  the  employee  in  board, 
lodging,  apparel,  or  other  facilities  or 
services  customarily  furnished  by  the 
employer  to  the  employee,  as  well  as  the 
reasonable  value  of  gratuities. 

The  bin  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
District  Committee  takes  an  entirely 
different  approach.  "Wages"  are  de- 
fined as  legal  tender  received  by  the  em- 
ployee "including  such  allowances  as  may 
be  permitted  by  any  order  or  regulation, 
and  so  forth."  The  definition  is  so  am- 
biguous and  uncertain  as  to  leave  open 
the  question  whether  the  allowances 
spoken  of  must  be  likewise  in  "legal 
tender"  so  as  to  qualify  for  inclusion. 

Aside  from  this  ambiguity,  H.R.  8126, 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  District  Com- 
mittee, contains  a  definition  of  "wage" 
which  Is  wholly  Inconsistent  with  the 
approach  taken  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

Under  FLSA  "wage"  Includes  the  rea- 
sonable value  of  board  and  lodging.  The 
amendments  to  VLAA  sent  up  by  the 
administration  and  now  pendliig  In  both 
tbe  House  and  Senate  Labor  Committees 
are  designed.  In  part,  to  expand  the  d«fl- 


nltlon  of  "wage"  to  include,  besides 
board  and  lodging,  the  fair  value  of  tips 
and  gratuities. 

H.R.  8126.  as  it  is  now  before  us.  ig- 
nores the  reasoned  judgment  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  disregards  the 
reasoned  judgment  of  the  Department  of 
Labor's  recommendations  on  amending 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  sug- 
gests that  somehow  tips,  gratuities, 
board,  and  lodging  ought  to  be  kept  in 
mind,  but  that  their  inclusion  in  the 
computation  of  "wage"  be  left  wholly 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners. 

In  all  candor  and  honesty,  I  cannot 
recall  ever  seeing  draftsmanship  of  the 
type  I  have  seen  in  tliis  bill  relating  to 
tips,  gratuities,  board,  lodging,  and  the 
like. 

First,  the  bill's  defiiiltion  of  "wage" 
makes  no  direct  references  lo  these  forms 
of  compensation.  Buried  deep  in  the  bill 
is  a  procedure  for  setting  up  ad  hoc  ad- 
visory committees  to  review  the  minimum 
wage  as  it  relates  to  any  industry  or 
trsuie.  The  committee  is  to  come  for- 
ward with  a  report  on  the  need  for  a 
minimum  wage  above  the  statutory  floor 
for  that  trade  or  industry. 

The  committee's  report  may  include  a 
recommendation  for  inclusion  of  tips, 
board,  lodging,  and  so  forth,  In  the  com- 
putation of  "wage  "  and,  if  the  committee 
determines  to  include  such  considera- 
tions in  the  computation,  it  may  also 
recommend  a  permissive  allowance  for 
the  dollar  amount  of  such  extras  to  be 
included  in  the  computation.  At  this 
point,  even  though  a  trade  or  industry 
has,  as  a  major  portion  of  its  compensa- 
tion to  the  employee,  tips,  board,  lodging, 
and  so  forth,  the  committee  is  not  re- 
quired to  take  them  into  account,  the 
dollar  allowance  may  or  may  not  have  a 
relationship  to  the  fair  value  received 
by  the  employee.  Such  important  judg- 
ments are  left  to  the  unfettered  discre- 
tion of  the  committee. 

Now,  as  if  the  foregoing  gives  us  little 
comfort  the  additional  language  of  the 
bill  is  enough  to  bring  on  cold  chills. 

The  Commissioners  are  empowered, 
under  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill,  to 
issue  wage  orders  going  beyond  the  statu- 
tory minimum.  In  arriving  at  a  new 
level  of  minimum  wages  for  a  particular 
business,  the  Commissioners  may — and 
of  course,  may  not — take  into  account 
the  recommendations  of  the  ad  hoc  ad- 
visory committee.  And,  if  they  do  de- 
cide to  take  the  committee's  report  into 
account,  they  may  decide  whether  to 
talce  into  account  tips,  board,  and  lodg- 
ing. If  they  should  decide  to  take  them 
into  account  they  may  determine  what 
permissive  allowance  to  include  in  the 
compensation  of  the  "wage." 

Again,  the  inclusion  of  tips  and  board 
and  lodging  in  the  computation  of  wages 
an  employee  customarily  and  usually  re- 
ceives from  his  employer  is  left  to  the 
unfettered  discretion  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

In  other  words,  even  though  these 
items  may  constitute  the  major  form  of 
compensation  for  an  employee,  the  com- 
mittee or  the  Commissioners,  or  both, 
may  elect  to  disregard  this  fact  and  im- 
pose upon  the  employer  a  minimum  wage 
totally  unrelated  to  these  other  means  of 


compensation.    The     employer     would 
have  no  recourse. 

To  this  point.  I  have  talked  about  the 
computation  of  the  term  "wage"  as  it 
relates  to  the  issuance  of  wage  orders  in 
excess  of  the  statutory  floor.  The  al- 
most unbelievable  feature  of  this  ambig- 
uous compounding  of  "mays"  and  "per- 
missive allowances"  and  unfettered  dis- 
cretionary authority  vested  in  ad  hoc 
committees  and  the  Commissioners  Is 
that  their  pronouncements  on  the  inclu- 
sion of  tips,  board  and  lodging  in  the 
computation  of  "wage"  for  subsequent 
wage  orders  (keeping  in  mind  that  no 
such  pronoimcements  need  be  made)  are 
incorporated  by  reference  into  the  defi- 
nition of  "wage"  applicable  to  the  entire 
act.  thereby  rendering  the  definition 
wholly  without  meaning  and  substance. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
require  the  Commissioners  and  the  ad 
hoc  committees  to  take  tips,  board  and 
lodging  into  consideration  when  com- 
puting wages  for  any  purpose  under  the 
act,  be  it  In  determining  the  statutory 
floor  or  subsequent  wage  orders.  Addi- 
tionally, they  would  be  required  to  do 
more  than  take  an  arbitrary  stab  at  the 
value  to  be  allowed.  They  would  be  re- 
quired to  give  full  allovances  for  the 
fair  value  or  the  reasonable  cost  of  these 
items. 

Mr.  President,  the  restaurant  and 
hotel  trade?  arc  iicing  brought  under  the 
minimum  wage  law  for  both  male  and 
female  employees  for  the  flrst  time  by 
this  bill.  The  impact  on  this  dynamic 
and  significant  part  of  Washington's 
economy  by  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation may  be  substantial.  It  is  impor- 
tant therefore  that  these  trades,  as  well 
as  the  others  in  which  the  employees  are 
compensated  In  media  other  than  legal 
tender,  be  assured  that  this  bill  and  its 
subsequent  administration  will  be  fairly 
and  equitably  applied. 

We  are  asked  so  much  these  days  not 
to  tie  the  administrators  hands  with 
speciflc  legislative  language.  We  are 
asked  to  give  them  a  free  rein  to  do  the 
job  as  they  see  flt.  We  rely  so  much 
these  days  on  the  divine  guidance  and 
benevolence  of  the  administrators  of 
our  laws  that  we  may  some  day  And  to 
our  embarrassment  we  no  longer  run 
the  country. 

We  ought  not  sit  idly  by  and  leave  the 
fate  of  a  major  sector  of  the  District's 
economy  In  the  hands  of  the  Commis- 
sioners or  their  committees.  We  ought 
not  permit  this  gaping  loophole  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  minimum  wage  bill 
to  pass  unnoticed.  We  ought  not  sup- 
port a  provision  which  would  allow  the 
administrators  to  completely  and  total- 
ly ignore  the  existence  of  a  major  form 
of  employee  compensation  and  Ignore  it 
with  impunity. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  follow  the  course  which  has  already 
been  set  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  I  ask  them  to  follow  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  administration  that 
tips,  board,  and  lodging  be  included  in 
the  computation  of  minimum  wages. 
I  ask  them  to  reject  a  concept  which 
relies  wholly  on  the  good  graces  and 
good  faith  of  the  administrators  for  its 
proper  app^catlon. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Senator  from  Vennont.  If 
I  understand  them  correctly — and  I  shall 
make  some  suggestions  to  meet  what  I 
think  are  his  criticisms  of  the  bill  in  its 
present  wording — mjike  three  substan- 
tive changes. 

First,  the  amendment  makes  it  manda- 
tory for  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  include, 
in  any  revised  wage  order,  allowances  for 
board,  lodging,  other  facilities,  and  tips. 
Second,  it  requires  the  committee  to 
make  an  allowance  for  the  "fair  value" 
of  tips.  Instead  of  "a  reasonable  allow- 
ance," as  provided  in  section  5(e),  page 
31,  lines  1  and  2. 

Third,  It  deletes  the  requirement  that 
wages  must  be  paid  in  cash  or  negotiable 
check. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont to  make  mandatory  the  inclusion  of 
allowances  for  board,  lodging,  other  fa- 
cilities, and  tips  appears  reasonable,  and 
I  support  it,  and  I  shall  offer  language 
that  I  hope  he  can  accept. 

We  are  advised  by  the  District  Mini- 
mum Wage  and  Industrial  Safety  Board 
that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  they  are 
following  this  procedure  in  setting  mini- 
mum wage  rates  under  the  present  law. 
But  we  must  have  a  guarantee  to  make 
it  mandatory. 

So,  to  accomplish  this,  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  to  change  the  word  "may" 
on  page  30,  line  23  of  the  bill,  to  the  word 
"shall." 

Then  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  that 
will  make  it  clear  that  they  include 
"reasonable  allowances." 

When  we  come  to  the  matter  of  fair 
value,  I  hope  the  Senator  from  'Vermont 
fMr.  Prouty]  will  accept  the  language 
"reasonable  allowance,"  because  of  the 
administrative  problems  that  the  lan- 
guage "fair  value"  would  require. 

This  is  what  would  happen  under  the 
administrative  procedure:  Let  us  take  a 
chain  of  restaurants.  A  hearing  is  held. 
The  members  of  the  Board  go  into  the 
question  of  what  the  tips  average.  They 
decide  that  the  average  is  30  or  35  cents 
an  hour,  or  45  cents  an  hour.  It  is 
agreed  by  all  concerned  that  that  will  be 
computed  as  a  part  of  the  wage  of  the 
employee. 

If  the  requirements  of  "fair  value"  are 
followed,  there  will  be  serious  adminis- 
trative problems. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  a  waitress  takes 
a  tip  and  puts  it  into  her  apron  pocket. 
Others  take  their  tips  and  deposit  them 
somewhere  else  on  their  persons.  One 
has  to  rely  on  the  report  of  the  employ- 
ees as  to  how  much  they  received.  It 
creates  much  friction  and  often  leads  to 
bad  employee-employer  relationships. 
So  a  procedure  on  the  value  of  tips  has 
been  worked  out.  They  have  worked  out 
a  "reasonable  allowance"  on  the  basis  of 
what  their  understanding  of  the  amount 
of  tips  seems  to  be. 

So  far  as  paying  in  check  or  cash  Is 
concerned,  that  is  very  Important  to  an 
employer  from  the  standpoint  of  having 
an  accurate  accounting  record  for  tax 
purposes  as  well  as  for  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  paying  the  minimum 
wage. 

I  shall  read  the  suggested  amendments 
to  the  Senator  from  'Vermont  for  resolv- 


ing the  problem,  which  I  thank  him  for 
raising.    I  propose  the  following: 

On  page  30,  Une  23,  strike  out  "may"  and 
Insert  "shall". 

On  page  30,  Une  24,  strike  out  "permis- 
sible" and  Insert  "reasonable". 

On  page  32,  Une  1,  strike  out  "may"  and  In- 
sert "shall". 

On  page  32,  Une  2,  strike  out  "and  classi- 
fLcatlons  as  are  referred  to  In  section  5(e)" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "as  are  referred  to 
in  section  5(e)  and  recommended  In  the 
report". 

On  page  33,  Une  19,  beginning  with  the 
semicolon,  strike  out  aU  through  "allow- 
ance" on  Une  20  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  "and  shall  include  reason- 
able allowances". 

On  page  33,  line  21,  Immediately  after  the 
semicolon.  Insert   "reasonable". 

I  offer  those  changes.  I  think  they 
will  comply  with  the  major  objections  of 
the  Senator  from  'Vermont  and  leave  the 
bill  in  a  much  more  workable  form. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ac- 
cept this  language  as  a  modification  of 
my  amendments.  I  think  it  is  a  rea- 
sonable approach. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  request  that  the  Senator's  amend- 
ments be  modified  in  accordance  with 
the  language  I  have  just  sent  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  be  han- 
dled better  if  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
would  withdraw  the  original  amend- 
ments and  offer  the  new  amendments 
as  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  withdraw  my 
amendment  numbered  477  and  offer  the 
amendment  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty  1  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dobanick],  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered;  and  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 


The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  29,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
out  aU  through  Une  24  on  page  32. 

On  page  22,  line  21,  strike  out  ",  6,  8,  Oi 
7"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "or  6". 

On  page  25,  Une  20,  beginning  with  "not", 
strike  out  aU  through  "section"  on  Une  21 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "of  $1.25  an  hour 
or  at  such  rate  as  may,  from  time  to  time, 
be  estabUshed  by  section  6(a)  (1)  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended 
(29  U.S.C.  206(a)(1)),  whichever  is  the 
greater,". 

On  page  26,  Une  11,  strike  out  "7"  and 
insert  "5". 

On  page  26.  Une  20,  beginning  with  the 
comma,  strike  out  aU  through  the  comma 
on  line  21. 

On  page  26,  line  23,  beginning  with  "the", 
strike  out  all  through  "and"  on  line  24  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "provi- 
sions setting  the  minimum  wage  at  a  rate  of 
$1.25  an  hour  or  at  such  rate  as  may,  from 
time  to  time,  be  estabUshed  by  section  6(a) 
( 1 )  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  whichever  is  the  greater,  and  the 
overtime  provisions  as  prescribed  In  subsec- 
tion". 

On  page  27,  Une  1.  strike  out  "7"  and  In- 
sert "5". 

On  page  33,  Une  2,  strike  out  "7"  and  In- 

On  page  34,  Une  12,  strike  out  "8  "  and  In- 
sert "6". 

On  page  36.  Une  9,  strike  out  "Sec.  9."  and 
Insert  "Sec.  7.". 

On  page  37,  Une  2,  strike  out  "10"  and 
insert  "8". 

On  page  38,  Une  7,  strike  out  "11"  and  in- 
Bert  "9". 

On  page  39,  line  8.  strike  out  "12"  and  in- 
sert "10". 

On  page  39,  Une  18,  strike  out  "13"  and 
insert  "11". 

On  page  39,  Une  24,  strike  out  "11"  and 
Insert  "9". 

On  page  39,  Une  25,  strike  out  "12"  and 
insert  "10". 

On  page  40,  Une  1,  strike  out  "7"  and 
Insert  "5". 

On  page  40.  Une  22.  strike  out  "12"  and 
Insert  "10". 

On  page  40.  Une  24,  strike  out  "14"  and 
Insert  "12". 

On  page  40.  Une  25,  strike  out  "13"  and 
Insert  "11". 

On  page  41,  Une  10.  strike  out  "15"  and 
Insert  "13". 

On  page  43.  Une  5,  strike  out  "16"  and 
insert  "14". 

On  page  43.  Une  14.  strike  out  "17"  and  In- 
sert "16", 

On  page  43.  Une  21,  strike  out  "18"  and 
insert  "16". 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domi- 
NicKl  was  unable  to  be  present  today  he- 
cause  of  a  speaking  engagement  in  Colo- 
rado which  could  not  be  canceled  at  the 
last  minute. 

I  have  a  statement  which  has  been 
prepared  by  him  which  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  read.  I  shall  read  it 
in  his  behalf.  I  am  sympathetic  with 
the  principles  of  his  amendment  and  I 
intend  to  support  it.  I  am  unable  to  say 
whether  I  will  find  myself  in  agreement 
with  everything  In  the  statement. 

Statemewt  bt  Senatob  Dominick 

I  wish  to  express  the  strongest  possible  ob- 
jection to  action  taken  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  this  week  concerning  the  legisla- 
tion now  under  consideration  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  Labor  Department  has 
apparently  notified  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  who  Is  managing  the 
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DMttlec  of  Columbia  minimum  wm«  1>'U  th»t 
tb«7.  the  DepMtnunt  of  L«bor,  refuM  to  con- 
sider mjr  amandmant  to  H  Jl.  8136. 

My  amaodmant  would  ellmlnata  tbe  power 
ot  tba  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Conunlaalonera 
to  arMtrarlly  raise  the  mlnlmiun  wage  above 
tha  statutory  limitations  proposed  by  HJl. 
sue.  It  would  not  affect  tbat  portion  of  the 
bU  whleb  would  parmlt  automatic  eacala- 
tlon  ot  tba  District  of  Columbia  minimum 
wacs  to  the  level  set  by  any  increase  In  tbe 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  nor  would  It  affect 
any  eilstlnc  wage  orders. 

The  Issue  at  stake  here  la  much  larger  than 
tba  aubetance  of  the  amendment  or  of  the 
pending  legislation  Itaelf  for  the  unamended 
bill  already  enables  the  District  government 
to  fulfiU  functions  normally  reserved  tor 
Oongraas.  It  la,  thwefore,  not  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  Congrees  Is  willing  to  re- 
linquish part  of  Ita  authority  to  the  District 
Conunlsaloners  of  Its  own  volition.  The  tub- 
staooa  ot  the  unamended  bill  clearly  indi- 
cates that  It  is  willing  to  do  so.  It  la  rather 
a  quastloD  of  whether  Congress  la  even  going 
to  conaldar  amending  the  bill  or  whether  tt  Is 
going  to  be  dictated  to  by  a  department  of 
the  executive  branch.  Who  In  the  world  are 
the  people  In  the  Labor  Department  to  tell 
us  we  cannot  consider  an  amendment  to  a 
place  of  pending  legislation?  By  what  au- 
thority do  they  pass  down  a  take-lt-or-leave- 
It  dictum?  I,  for  one.  refuse  to  accept  such 
an  order  which  has  no  baals  In  law  and  which 
Is  contrary  to  normal  leglalatlve  procedures. 

We  are  faced  here  with  an  arrogance  of 
power  manifested  within  the  executive 
branch  which  la  not  only  contrary  to  ac- 
cepted cooperative  procedures  between  the 
executive  and  leglalatlve  brancbea  ct  gov- 
ernment, but  la  In  direct  conflict  with  the 
conatltuUonaliy  aaalgned  responsibilities  of 
the  Congrees. 

The  District  of  ColumbU  is  atUl.  at  this 
point  In  time,  a  Federal  city  chartered,  struc- 
tured, financed,  and  governed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  VS.  Congress.  It  is  not,  and 
I  repeat  not,  an  agency  or  ward  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  or  of  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  executive  branch. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  sutes  la 
quite  explicit  on  the  statiis  of  the  Federal 
city.  The  Founding  Fathers,  recognising 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  was  the  focal 
point  of  our  national  governmental  structure 
and  alao  recognising  that  It  would  be  depend- 
ent upon  taxes  levied  from  cltlaens  all  across 
the  land,  wisely  decreed  that  final  governing 
authority  should  remain  In  the  most  rep- 
reaentatlve  branch  of  our  Oovernment,  the 
Bouse  and  Senate.  Obviously,  It  would  have 
been  Impoaalble  for  these  molders  of  our 
Nation  to  envialon  the  dynamic  changes 
which  have  taken  place  within  our  society. 
They  did,  however,  fully  realise  that  the 
Congrees  would  be  a  weather  vane  of  na- 
tional attitudes  and  should,  therefore,  have 
tba  power  to  adjuat  the  Federal  city's  status 
aaoordlngly. 

In  recent  years  Congress  baa  been  attempt- 
ing to  tread  Judiciously  along  the  fine  line 
between  the  wUhes  of  the  local  inhabitants 
of  the  Federal  city  and  those  who  must  sup- 
port It  in  large  measure  across  the  land. 
Tbls  baa  bean  no  sasy  task  and  the  preesure 
(or  rrramplag  of  the  citys  governing  struc- 
tun  haa  grown  greater  each  year.  Thus,  It 
appaan  quite  Ukely  that  In  the  not-too-dis- 
tant future  there  wUl  be  instituted  some 
form  of  home  rule  for  the  Federal  city  to 
mora  effeotlvely  meet  the  complex  problems 
of  a  mottam  metropolla.  This  la  aa  It  should 
be  an«  la  aa  tta  Founding  Fathers  would  have 
wlabed.  for  tba  dedalon  of  whether  to  grant 
borne  rtile  raeta  In  the  bands  of  Congress. 
Tb»  aeterwInatloTi  of  what  characteristics  a 
botn*-rule  charter  should  have  alao  rests  in 
tbe  bands  of  tbe  leglalatlve  branch. 

lite  lact  ot  the  matter  la,  howerer,  tbat 
bone  rule  In  not  yet  a  reality,  nor  have  tbe 
at  Oongresa  reUnqulabed  their  con- 


stitutional responsibility  to  determine  bow 
the  District  of  Columbia  will  be  governed. 
While  many  of  us,  Including  myself,  voted 
In  favor  of  home  rule  dtirlng  the  last  ses- 
sion, we  did  not  wish  these  votes  to  be  mls- 
conatrued  by  the  executive  branch  into  a 
blank  check  endorsement  of  executive  flats. 
Nor  do  we  Intend  that  any  such  votes  In  the 
future  should  fall  Into  that  category.  The 
Department  of  Labor's  attitude  In  this  mat- 
ter Is  uncalled  for,  unjustified .  and  uncon- 
stitutional. The  Department's  arrogance  In 
attempting  to  dictate  to  the  Congress  on 
what  they  will  or  will  not  accept  Is  outra- 
geous and  should  not  be  tolerated. 

Had  the  Department  of  Labor  or  any  other 
affected  segment  of  the  executive  branch  In- 
dicated a  willingness  to  reach  a  rational 
solution  within  the  scope  of  their  legal  au- 
thority, they  would  have  met  with  little 
dissent  from  Congress.  Had  the  Depsu'tment 
of  Labor  been  willing  to  accept  the  per- 
fectly  reasonable  compromise  offered  by  Con- 
gress whereby  all  existing  orders  could  re- 
main In  effect  until  superseded  by  further 
legislation,  there  would  have  been  no  resist- 
ance from  the  Congress.  Had  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  proven  by  Its  actions  that  Its 
sole  Interest  was  the  well-being  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia  rather  than 
the  delegation  of  Illegal  powers  to  Itself,  who 
among  us  could  object? 

However,  the  Department  of  Labor  has  not 
shown  a  willingness  to  be  rational  or  rea- 
sonable In  this  matter,  nor  have  they  adopted 
an  attitude  clearly  designed  to  promote 
either  good  government  In  the  Federal  city 
or  proper  relations  with  Congress.  They  have 
Instead  adopted  as  arrogant  and  as  arbitrary 
an  attitude  as  any  ever  taken  by  a  branch 
of  our  National  Oovernment. 

The  Department  of  Labor's  attitude  In  this 
matter  exceeds  the  disdain  for  public  good 
It  has  shown  In  the  Ill-fated  bracero  program 
and  the  lU-advlsed  program  to  repeal  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  They  have 
flaunted  their  arrogance  In  the  face  of  Con- 
gress and  dared  us  to  try  and  stop  them. 
They  have  completely  ignored  congressional 
constitutional  prerogatives  In  this  situation 
and  have  usurped  powers  never  granted  to 
them. 

I  would  remind  Senators  that  this  is  not 
the  first  time  such  piower-grasping  actions 
have  taken  place  within  a  department  or 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  of  our  Oov- 
ernment. Nor  will  it  be  the  last  time  such 
power  grabs  are  attempted  unless  we  act  to 
stop  them  dead  In   their  tracks  now. 

Each  of  us  has  a  deep  responsibility  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution. We  have  all  pworn  to  this  in  our 
oath  of  office.  We  have  an  equally  deep  re- 
sponsibility to  remain  constantly  alert  for 
acta,  wherever  they  occur,  which  disturb  the 
delicate  balance  of  powers  In  our  Federal 
Oovernment.  This  balance  of  powers  has, 
as  much  as  any  other  single  factor,  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  stability  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  growth  of  our  Nation.  To  re- 
linquish these  responsibilities  to  the  face- 
lees  bureaucracy  of  a  Federal  department 
which  is  almost  beyond  the  reach  and  wrath 
of  the  American  citizenry  would  be  a  betrayal 
of  our  solemn  oaths  and  the  trust  vested  in 
each  of  us  by  our  constituents 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
act  now  and  without  equivocation  to  prevent 
further  growth  of  the  executive  authority  at 
the  expense  of  the  Legislature.  The  power- 
hungry,  Irrespotislble  persons  within  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  who  have  defied  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Congress  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  on  such  a  course.  They 
may  be  uiuresponslve  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  but  they  must  not  be  untouchable 
by  the  repreeentatlvee  of  the  |>eople,  the  U.S. 
Coi 


Mr.  President,  iigaln  I  wish  to  make 
It  dear  that  the  statement  I  have  Just 


read  was  prepared  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick].  On  his 
behalf.  I  have  read  the  statement  and 
have  offered  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  about  the  substantive  facts  that 
are  involved  In  the  amendment  which 
my  good  friend  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMXNicK]  has  offered. 

I  say  most  respectfully  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  is  not  at  all  in  Issue 
in  regard  to  the  section  of  the  bill  which 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Doia- 
nick]  wishes  to  change.  I  can  say  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  never  sought 
to  dictate  to  the  committee  what  legis- 
lation we  should  pass.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  other  members  of 
the  committee,  as  well,  and  also  the  staff 
of  the  committee,  have  sought  informa- 
tion from  the  Department  of  Labor.  We 
have,  on  our  own,  asked  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  advise  us  what  their  prac- 
tices are  in  other  Jurisdictions  in  rela- 
tion to  various  aspects  and  sections  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Gtoldberg,  from  the  Department  of 
Labor,  who  sits  beside  me  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  as  a  technical  adviser,  and 
is  here  at  the  request  of  the  commit- 
tee, sat  with  the  subcommittee  during 
our  consideration  of  the  bill.  As  Sena- 
tors know,  I  always  refer  to  my  handling 
of  a  bin  as  a  seminar,  and  I  call  upon 
the  executive  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  have  Jurisdiction  over  the 
general  subject  of  such  bills  to  send  up 
a  few  "graduate  students"  to  participate 
in  the  seminar  with  me.  Mr.  Goldberg 
has  been  one  of  our  very  best  "graduate 
students,"  to  use  my  academic  analogy. 
He  h&s  been  exceedingly  helpful  to  us. 
He  htis  received  assignments  from  the 
chairman  and  other  members  of  the 
committee.  He  has  supplied  us  with 
certain  factual  information  that  we  have 
used  In  fulfilling  our  legislative  responsi- 
bilities in  bringing  before  the  Senate  the 
final  draft  of  a  given  piece  of  proposed 
legislation. 

I  wish  to  say  for  Mr.  Goldberg's  bene- 
fit that  it  is  my  testimony  that  he  has 
never  sought  to  tell  the  committee  the 
kind  of  legislation  it  should  or  should  not 
propose. 

I  have  advised  with  oflBcials  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  from  time  to  time  In 
regard  to  minimum  wage  legislation  as 
it  concerns  practices  that  exist  in  other 
States,  and  I  shall  refer  to  some  of  those 
practices  momentarily.  We  shall  have 
before  us  in  due  course  of  time,  as  the 
Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  McGovkrn]  knows, 
some  proposed  changes  in  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act.  I  have  spoken  with 
officials  in  the  Department  of  Labor  from 
time  to  time  with  regard  to  them. 

I  was  approached  several  days  ago  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  in  regard  to 
this  amendment. 

I  told  him  I  would  look  into  It.  He 
presented  it  to  me.  It  seemed  to  have  a 
good  deal  ot  merit.  I  did  look  Into  it. 
The  amendmoit  was  not  a  Justifiable 
amendment.  I  explained  to  him  that  I 
had  obtained  from  the  committee  staff 
and  frtxn  ttie  Department  of  Labor  cer- 
tain f  acttial  material  that  caused  me  to 
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oppose  the  amendment.  I  wanted  him 
to  know  that. 

I  did  say  that  I  had  told  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  told  me  he  could  not  be 
present  today,  and  that  I  would  assure 
him  that  his  amendment  would  be  pre- 
sented, that  I  would  present  it  if  no  one 
else  did.  Of  course  as  was  the  most  ap- 
propriate thing  to  do,  he  asked  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  his  colleague  on  the 
minority  side  of  the  committee,  to  pre- 
sent the  amendment. 

I  told  the  Senator  from  Colorado  that 
If  it  came  to  a  rollcall  vote,  I  would  be 
willing  to  give  him  a  live  pair  as  a  mat- 
ter of  courtesy,  although  I  am  opposed 
to  his  amendment.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  not  agree  to  his  amendment. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  but 
certainly  in  fairness  to  the  Department 
of  Labor,  to  the  District  Commissioners, 
and  to  the  Minimum  Wage  Board  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  from  whom  we 
have  obtained  certain  factual  informa- 
tion which  I  have  presented,  I  want  to 
say  as  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  as  manager  of  the  bill,  that  we 
have  received  no  dictation  from  anyone. 
We  have  received  the  advice  that  we 
have  asked  for.  We  have  received  ad- 
vice in  response  to  our  inquiries  for 
advice. 

I  want  to  go  to  the  merits  of  the  sub- 
stantive issue  raised  by  the  Senator  tram 
Colorado.  Mr.  President,  for  a  good 
many  years  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  connection  with  our  minimum  wage 
bill  relating  to  women  and  minors,  we 
have  had,  as  I  said  in  the  discussion  of 
an  earlier  amendment  today,  the  au- 
thority vested  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Minimum  Wage  Board  to  raise  the 
minimum  wage  above  the  minimum 
wage  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

If  we  should  adopt  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  what  we 
might  be  doing  is  to  lower  the  wages 
already  authorized  by  the  Wage  Board, 
and  ad  hoc  committees  for  40,000  em- 
ployees out  of  a  total  of  87,000  employees 
covered  by  the  minimum  wage  law  for 
women  and  for  minors. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  certainly  Is  not  the 
intention  or  effect  of  this  amendment 
to  accomplish  that  purpose.  How  does 
the  Senator  reach  that  conclusion? 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  we  were  to  agree  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  frcan 
Colorado,  which  amendment  provides 
that  the  wage  cannot  go  above  the  mini- 
mum of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act — 
and  there  is  already  a  provision  in  the 
existing  minimum  wage  law  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  it  affects  women  and 
children — we  would  in  effect  be  adopting 
a  principle  that  could  say  to  these  40,- 
000  people  for  whom  wages  higher  than 
the  minimum  have  already  been  provid- 
ed that  they  should  not  receive  those 
wages. 

These  proposed  increases  are  not  very 
high— $1.30,  or  $1.35.  The  building  serv- 
ice industry  in  particular  is  involved. 
We  also  have,  for  part-time  employees, 
a  part-time  rate  of  $1,40. 


I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  adopt 
here  this  afternoon  a  policy  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  that  is  at  variance 
with  the  practice  that  has  prevailed  in 
relation  to  the  setting  of  wages  for 
women  and  minors  for  a  long  time.  Fur- 
thermore, I  do  not  imderstand  the  argu- 
ment of  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  concerning  what  home  rule 
has  to  do  with  the  issue  before  us. 

Certainly  Congress  under  the  Consti- 
tution has  the  responsibility  to  govern 
the  District  of  Columbia.  How  do  we 
do  it?  We  do  it  by  a  considerable 
amount  of  delegation  of  authority.  We 
have  a  Board  of  Commissioners.  We 
have  authorized  the  Commissioners  to 
provide  for  the  ad  hoc  committees.  They 
are  not  acting  In  violation  of  any  of  their 
authority.  That  is  the  present  govern- 
mental structure  of  the  District. 

I  caimot  reach  any  other  conclusion. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  mean  that  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  permit  that  procedure  in  the  fu- 
ture in  respect  to  the  employees  who 
would  come  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
minimum  wage  bill  that  we  hope  to  pass 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  doing  some- 
thing in  the  District  of  Columbia  that  is 
not  done  elsewhere.  For  example, 
Alaska.  Massachusetts,  and  California 
follow  the  procedure  that  we  are  propos- 
ing in  this  bin.  The  States  of  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Kentucky,  Mirmesota,  New  Jer- 
sey. North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon.  Utah, 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Louisi- 
ana provide  in  their  legislation  for  the 
establishment  of  wage  boards,  which  is 
the  practice,  as  I  say,  that  is  followed  In 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  protect  the 
procedure  that  is  provided.  We  have  our 
tripartite  ad  hoc  committees  which  have 
to  recommend  to  the  District  Commis- 
sioners. The  Commissioners  do  not  have 
to  accept  the  recommendations. 

I  explained  earlier  in  the  debate  that 
the  District  Commissioners  may  hold  a 
public  hearing  to  look  into  the  facts. 

We  would  be  taking  a  step  backward 
if  we  were  to  sigree  to  the  proposed 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado this  afternoon  by  categorically  say- 
ing, "You  cannot  have  a  wage  imposed 
under  your  Wage  Board  procedure  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  above  the  minimum 
of  the  Federal  act." 

That,  in  my  Judgment,  Is  an  attempt 
to  place  a  restriction  upon  the  adminis- 
trators that  we  have  placed  In  author- 
ity in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  assist 
us  In  governing  this  District. 

I  do  not  see  any  relationship  between 
the  continuation  of  that  prsu^tice  and 
the  observations  of  my  friend  in  regard 
to  home  rule. 

If  we  had  home  rule,  there  would  be 
little  doubt  that  the  District  government 
itself  would  continue  the  Wage  Board  ap- 
proach. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ttdings  in  the  chair) .  The  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
PxouTTl  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 


Colorado  [Mr.  DoicnickI   to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 

substitute. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  friend 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  that  page  12  of  the  committee 
report,  referring  to  section  2  of  the  bill, 
reads: 

No  amendments  made  by  It  shaU  affect  any 
provision  of  law  or  any  regulation  or  order 
which  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  bill 
prescribes  additional  or  more  favorable 
standards  relating  to  mlnlmimi  wages,  maxi- 
mum hours,  overtime  compensation,  or  other 
working  conditions. 

The  amendment  does  not  disturb  any 
past  orders  or  orders  required  to  be 
made  by  this  bill.  It  would  bar  orders 
which  exceed  the  District  of  Columbia 
statutory  floor  or  national  floor,  which- 
ever is  higher.  Undoubtedly  the  na- 
tional floor  will  go  up  very  shortly.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  is  in  error 
when  he  suggests  that  some  wages  would 
actually  be  reduced  by  the  amendment. 
That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  Is  correct; 
It  could  not  reduce  exlstiner  wages.  But 
what  it  does  do  is  prevent  Wage  Boards 
from  continuing  their  present  work  of 
giving  consideration  to  increasing  some 
wages  in  order  to  bring  them  up  to  par. 
to  wage  increases  that  they  have  already 
ordered;  and  I  believe  that  would  be  an 
unfair  discrimination  against  those 
employees. 

The  question  which  should  be  met  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  through  his 
spokesmen  here  this  afternoon  as  well 
as  the  Senator  from  Vermont  in  his  own 
right,  is  whether  or  not  the  procedures 
for  the  Wage  Board  policy  In  tiie  District 
of  Columbia  are  working  any  injustice, 
whether  there  Is  any  need  for  changing 
them.     What  Is  wrong  with  them? 

So  long  as  we  have  the  safeguards  that 
our  present  procedure  provides,  we 
should  not  this  afternoon  say,  in  effect, 
"We  are  going  to  stop  the  further  op- 
eration of  the  Wage  Boards  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia." 

That  would  be  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  remove  from  the 
pending  bill  those  sections  empowering 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  Issue  wage  orders 
which  exceed  the  statutory  floor. 

By  the  terms  of  H.R.  8126  the  Com- 
missioners may  Issue  wage  orders  not 
limited  in  amount.  It  Is  technically 
possible  under  this  bill  to  provide  by 
administrative  decree  minimum  wages  of 
$2.00,  $5.00  or  $10.00  an  hour. 

The  hearing  record  on  this  bill  does 
not  fully  disclose  what  other  States  or 
Jurisdictions  authorize  the  establishment 
of  minimum  wage  levels  by  administra- 
tive decree  which  exceed  the  statutory 
floor.  Historically  minimum  wage  de- 
terminations have  fallen  within  the  leg- 
islative domain,  and  for  good  reason. 
The  legislative  body  is  obligated  by  its 
nature  to  take  into  accoimt  all  of  the 
arguments,  reasons  a.nd  persuasions  put 
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forward  by  all  Interested  citizens.  An 
admlnlstrmtlve  determination  of  mini- 
mum wase  levels  Is  not  Inherently  so 
broadly  responsive  to  the  community 
needs  and  interests. 

If  it  is  unorthodox  to  vest  broad  wage 
setting  powers  in  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, it  borders  on  the  irresponsible 
to  vest  In  them  such  powers  without  the 
benefit  of  legislative  guidelines  and 
limitations. 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  maintain  that 
ooms>lete  and  unfettered  discretion 
should  be  vested  In  the  administrator  so 
as  to  leave  him  free  to  make  Just  and 
sagacious  determinations  But,  behind 
these  lofty  objectives  is  the  plain  and 
simple  fact  that  these  procedures  are 
intmded  to  bypass  the  Congress.  The 
language  of  this  bill  is  an  outright  inva- 
sion of  the  legislative  domain.  Adoption 
of  this  langimge  In  the  blU  will  entirely 
eliminate  the  Congressional  role  In  min- 
imum wage  determinations  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Is  that  what  the  Senate  wants? 

Senator  Dominick's  amendment  Is  op- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Labor.  I  un- 
derstand the  Department  Is  lobbying 
against  It.  Is  the  District  of  Columbia, 
without  representation  in  the  House  or 
Senate,  subject  only  to  the  Department's 
whim  and  fancy?  Is  the  Department  of 
Labor  asking  the  Senate  to  enact  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  provision  It  would 
not  dare  suggest  for  enactment  In  the  50 
States? 

Analogously.  Is  Secretary  Wirtz  firmly 
convinced  that  his  agency  ought  to  have 
the  power  to  set  Federal  minimum  wage 
rates  by  flat?  If  he  is,  I  urge  him  to  come 
forward  during  this  session  of  Congress 
with  such  a  proposal. 

Is  the  administration  asking  enact- 
ment of  a  law  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia which  it  would  find  inappropriate  for 
any  other  Jurisdiction? 

The  Department  of  Labor,  in  its  fact 
sheet  4-A  on  State  minimum  wage  laws, 
points  out  that  since  1939  States  enact- 
ing minimum  wage  legislation  have  fol- 
lowed the  statutory  floor  pattern  of  the 
Federal  act.  This  interesting  booklet 
also  points  out  that  in  no  instance  in  a 
State  having  both  a  statutory  floor  and 
wage  order  powers  has  a  wage  order  been 
issued  which  exceeds  the  statutory  floor. 
Two  States  with  wage  order  powers  alone 
have  elected  to  exceed  the  Federal  wage 
floor.  They  are  the  industrialized  and 
populous  California  and  New  Jersey. 

Now  the  Department  of  Labor  recom- 
menda  an  abrupt  and  total  departure 
from  the  practices  in  the  other  States  in 
the  Union.  It  suggests  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  should  not  only  tie  Its  mini- 
mum wage  floor  to  the  Fair  Labor  Stand. 
arda  Act.  It  also  should  be  encoursiged  to 
lasuc  wage  orders  in  excess  of  that  floor. 
The  Department  of  Labor  attempts  to 
foist  on  the  District  what  Is  practiced  no- 
where else  in  the  United  States. 

I  aik  my  colleagues  to  do  no  less  for 
the  Diatrlct  than  they  would  do  for  thelr 
own  constituents.  I  ask  them  to  reject 
thJa  ooncept  to  alien  to  the  Federal 
tfaaory  and  practice  of  minimum  wage 
detarmlnatlon. 


On  the  subject  of  the  District's  lack  of 
self-government,  I  feel  compelled  to  raise 
these  additional  considerations. 

If  home  rule  Is  adopted,  in  whom  will 
these  new  powers  be  vested?  Will  the 
city  council  set  the  minimum  wage  rate? 
Or.  under  some  theory  of  the  adminis- 
tration's home  rule  bill,  would  this  power 
be  vested  in  the  mayor? 

If  imder  the  administration's  home 
rule  bill  the  power  would  vest  in  the  city 
council  two  questions  arise:  What  ex- 
perience, background,  or  aCBnlty  would 
this  brandnew  city  council  have  for  the 
intricate  and  complicated  affairs  relat- 
ing to  wage  determinations? 

Not  knowing  the  character  or  caliber 
of  the  men  who  will  run  the  city  govern- 
ment. I  am  reluctant  to  create  at  this 
time  new  and  unheard  of  powers  in  the 
field  of  minimum  wage  determination 
and  vest  them  in  a  governmental  form 
which  may  soon  give  way  to  untried 
leadership. 

Looking  at  this  problem  from  another 
vantage  point.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Department  of  Labor  want  to  Impose  a 
minimum  wage  law  which  would  be 
binding  on  the  new  city  government  un- 
der home  rule?  If  the  Department's 
suggestions  are  as  meritorious  as  they 
protest  they  are.  then  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  ought  to  have  the 
opjportunity  to  decide,  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  home  rule,  whether  or  not 
they  want  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
cram  their  wage  theories  down  the 
throats  of  the  residents  of  the  District. 
I  feel  certain  that  the  city  fathers  under 
home  rule  would  overwhelmingly  reject 
dictation  of  local  matters  by  a  wholly 
Federal  agency. 

If  this  is  a  matter  appropriate  to  the 
affairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  let 
us  leave  it  to  local  determination. 

While  I  am  concerned  over  the  quality 
of  leadership  in  a  new  local  government, 
I  would  prefer  to  let  that  government 
evolve  Its  own  legislative  theories  on 
minimum  wage  than  vest  In  it  broad, 
mandatory,  and  limitless  powers. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league's amendment  merits  your  con- 
sideration and  approval. 

It  will  uphold  the  traditions  and 
sound  foundations  of  established  mini- 
mum wage  doctrines. 

It  will  prevent  the  Department  of 
Labor  from  using  the  District  as  a  guinea 
pig  for  experiments  it  would  not  dare 
attempt  on  a  national  basis. 

It  will  prevent  disturbance  of  the 
delicate  balance  now  maintained  on  the 
question  of  home  rule. 

It  will  prevent  the  vesting  of  auton- 
omous minlmiun  wage  authority  in  a 
government  not  responsible  to  the  peo- 
ple. 

It  win  prevent  prejudgment  of  mat- 
ters which  should  be  left  to  the  deter- 
mination of  a  local  government  under 
home  rule. 

And.  most  importantly,  Mr.  President. 
SMiator  DoMmicK's  amendment  pro- 
hibits the  unwarranted  and  unthinkable 
disposal  of  important  legislative  func- 
tion to  the  unresponsive  hands  of  dis- 
interested administrations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
reply  briefly  to  my  friend  from  Vermont. 


First.  The  Department  of  Labor  is 
not  at  issue  in  this  amendment.  The 
question  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
dictating  anything  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  not  in  Issue,  any  more 
than  the  Department  of  Labor  Is  at  issue 
in  the  15  States  which  have  wage  board 
procedures,  any  more  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  is  at  issue  in  Alaska  or 
Massachusetts  or  California,  in  regard 
to  the  wage  orders  that  they  have  issued 
which  go  above  the  minimum. 

My  second  point  is  that  there  has  been 
a  minimum  wage  law  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  since  1918.  The  procedure 
which  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  now 
discussing  so  strenuously  has  prevailed 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  since  1918, 
with  regard  to  the  minimum  wage  law 
which  has  regulated  the  wages  for  wom- 
en and  minors.  Has  that  been  an  en- 
croachment on  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
gress since  1918? 

The  residue  power  already  exists,  and 
always  remains  with  the  Congress.  If 
any  abuses  develop  in  connection  with 
the  administrative  practices  of  those 
whom  we  place  in  charge  of  the  District 
government  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
this  city,  we  can  enact  whatever  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  to  repeal  or  modify  our 
proposals. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  third  point,  I 
wish  to  stress  the  fact  that  the  discus- 
sion by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  of 
the  national  minimum  wage  figure  is,  of 
course,  based  upon  a  decision  reached 
concerning  the  composite  economy  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  country  which 
include  rural  areas  and  industrial  areas. 
The  reason  why  so  many  States  have 
found  it  desirable  to  have  available  the 
use  of  a  wage  board — such  as  the  one  in 
the  District  of  Colimibia,  which  acts  on 
the  basis  of  an  ad  hoc  tripartite  com- 
mittee— is  that  In  some  industrial  areas 
such  as  San  Francisco,  for  example,  and 
some  of  the  highly  Industrialized  areas 
of  Massachusetts,  the  cost  of  living  is 
much  higher  than  it  is  in  the  rural  areas 
of  those  States.  Thus,  they  provide  in 
those  States,  under  State  laws — and  the 
Senate  today  is  acting,  really,  In  one 
sense,  as  a  State  legislature,  or  a  city 
council,  for  the  District  of  Columbia— 
for  wage  boards  which  can  take  into 
consideration  whatever  facts  can  be  pre- 
sented to  a  tripartite  board  which  would 
justify  a  wage  somewhat  higher  than 
the  so-called  national  scale. 

That  is  not  the  act  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.  That  is  the  act  of  the  States. 
They  have  found  that  this  procedure 
should  be  available.  As  I  had  said 
earlier,  which  wsis  reiterated  by  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  there 
are  very  few  instances  in  which  wage 
boards  have  raised  the  wage  above  the 
national  figure.  I  pointed  out  that  in 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  it  has  been 
raised  to  $1.30  in  one  case.  $1.35  in  an- 
other, and  for  part-time  workers  the  rate 
has  been  figured  on  a  base  of  $1.40. 

In  Alaska,  there  are  some  instances  in 
which  It  went  to  $1.75.  Those  who  know 
the  great  differences  in  the  cost  of  living 
as  between  Alaska  and  the  mainland  can 
understand  why  that  might  have 
occurred. 
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In  Massachusetts,  the  minimum  wage 
is  $1.30.  In  California,  in  one  instance, 
it  is  $1.30.  That  is  wage  orders  only. 
We  are  not  dealing  here  with  giving  a 
wild,  arbitrary  discretion  to  officials  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  because  we  sit 
in  this  Chamber  to  check  them.  But  I 
believe  it  would  be  very  unfair  for  the 
Senate  to  adopt  an  amendment  this 
afternoon  which  would  say  to  the  Wage 
Board  and  to  the  District  Commissioners 
that  in  the  future  we  are  not  going  to 
allow  them  to  consider  the  same  prob- 
lems they  have  already  considered  on  be- 
half of  40,000  out  of  a  total  of  87.000  per- 
sons already  covered  by  the  minimum 
wage  law  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  believe  that  the  procedure  is  fair, 
and  I  believe  that  it  is  necessary.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  should  be  continued,  and  I 
hope  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  All  that  needs  to  be 
said  on  this  question  has  been  said.  1 
should  like  to  have  a  live  quorum  and 
ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  and  to  speak 
for  2  or  3  minutes  to  reiterate  what  his 
amendment  is  all  about;  if  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  agreeable,  we  can  pro- 
ceed along  those  lines. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  willing  to  have  a 
live  quorum  call. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  withhold  that  re- 
quest for  a  moment,  so  that  I  may  in- 
quire of  him  whether  I  correctly  under- 
stood him  to  say  that  under  the 
national  minimum  wage  legislation,  pro- 
vision is  now  made  in  the  law  to  provide 
that  the  States  of  the  Union,  after  ap- 
propriate hearings  before  some  State- 
established  wage  board,  may  raise  the 
minimum  wage? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No;  not  in  the  national 
law.  What  I  have  said  is  that  the  States 
of  California  and  Massachusetts  have  en- 
acted State  legislation  which  provides 
for  the  setting  up  of  wage  boards  where- 
by, on  the  recommendation  of  -WEige 
boards  which  follow  the  procedures,  the 
minimum  wages  may  be  raised  in  a  given 
State  above  the  national  figure.  At  least 
15  other  States  have  wage  boards  with 
certain  procedures  available;  but,  as  I 
have  said,  wage  orders  have  not  as  yet 
been  issued  setting  wages  above  the  na- 
tional minimum. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, under  the  Federal  law  which 
applies  to  the  EWstrict  of  Columbia,  has 
the  Board  of  District  Commissioners 
adopted  wage  orders  to  increase  the  na- 
tional minimum  wage  in  certain  in- 
stances? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  explain  that. 
We  have  to  be  careful  in  the  use  of  the 
word  "Federal."  Of  course,  it  is  Fed- 
eral legislation  because  it  is  enacted  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  it  is  not  the  fair 
labor  standards  legislation. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Because  that  covers  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  Since  1918.  there 
has  been  a  minimum  wage  law  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  relating  to  women 
and  minors.  Under  the  procedures  of 
that  law,  the  wage  board  procedure  has 
been  adopted.  The  Commissioners  will 
appoint  an  ad  hoc  tripartite  committee, 
representing  workers,  employers,  and  the 
public,  and  they  will  study  the  situation 
and  bring  in  a  recommendation  to  the 
Commissioners.  They  may  recommend 
that  the  wage  for  that  particular  indus- 
try should  be  X  cents  above  the  Federal 
minimum  wage.  Now  they  have  issued 
such  orders  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
covering  40,000  of  the  87,000  employees 
who  would  come  under  the  District 
Minimum  Wage  Act  for  women  and 
minors. 

The  Dominlck  amendment  would 
merely  provide  that  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  we  caimot  henceforth  go  above 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  figure. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  that  It 
be  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ty- 
pings in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 


names : 

|No.  6  Leg] 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Bartlett 

Hlckenlooper 

Muskip 

Bayh 

Kill 

Pas  tore 

Bennett 

Holland 

Pfar!?on 

Bible 

Hruska 

Pell 

Brewster 

Jactoion 

Prouty 

Byrd.  Va. 

Javlts 

Proiunlre 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Russell.  Ga. 

Case 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Saltonstall 

Church 

Kuchel 

Simpson 

Clark 

Long.  Mo. 

Smith 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Dlrksen 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Douglas 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McOovem 

Tower 

Ellender 

Mclntyre 

Ty  dings 

Ervin 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Pong 

Mondale 

Williams,  Del. 

Gore 

Monroney 

Yar  borough 

Gruenlng 

Montoya 

Young.  N   Dak 

Harris 

Morse 

Yotmg,  Ohio 

Hart 

Moes 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Bttrdick],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon!  .  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iNOtrsrE].  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  MagnusonI.  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger].  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton] are  absent  on  offlqial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DodbI.  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright].  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  . 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche], 
the  Senator  from  Mchlgan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara],  the  senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicopt].  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell], the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 


bama   [Mr.   Sparkman]    are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr 
BoGGs] ,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis]  .  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DOMiNicKl.  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Scott]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper  ]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [  Mr. 
Miller]  are  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Ty- 
DiNGS  in  the  chair).    A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  PROUTY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  permit 
me  to  make  an  announcement? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont will  speak  for  2  or  3  minutes  In 
explanation  of  the  amendment.  I  shtill 
spesik  for  a  couple  of  minutes  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment.  The  vote  on  the 
amendment  will  then  take  place,  unless 
other  Senators  wish  to  speak.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  vote  on  the  amendment, 
so  far  as  the  Senator  from  Vermont  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  are  concerned, 
we  shall  be  ready  to  vote  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators  who  were  unable  to 
be  in  the  Chamber  earlier,  the  amend- 
ment was  proposed  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI.  who  is 
unable  to  be  present  today.  I  have  of- 
fered the  amendment  in  his  behalf. 

The  amendment  would  eliminate  those 
sections  of  the  bill  empowering  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
arbitrarily  raise  the  minimum  wage 
above  the  statutory  limitations  proposed 
by  H.R.  8126.  The  amendment  would 
not  affect  that  portion  of  the  bill  which 
ties  the  District  of  Columbia  minimum 
wage  to  the  level  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  Nor  would  it  affect  any 
existing  wage  orders  or  wage  orders  re- 
quired to  be  made  by  this  bill. 

The  bill  provides  unlimited  authority 
for  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  establish  minimum  wages. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado — and  I  share 
his  sentiments — feels  that  there  should 
be  a  limitation.  He  proposes  to  retain 
only  the  statutory  limits  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  the  bill. 

Business  interests  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  face  severe  competition  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  where  wages  are 
generally  lower  and  there  are  no  mini- 
mum wage  laws. 

Within  the  last  5  years,  2,000  business 
enterprises  have  left  the  District.  This 
means  that  there  are  fewer  jobs  in  the 
District,  fewer  business  enterprises  to 
pay  taxes. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress, 
until  home  rule  becomes  a  reality,  to 
keep  this  city  a  viable,  economic  unit. 
I  hope  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  to  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  oppose 
the  amendment.    I  wish  to  make  a  very 
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quick  p«S8lng  remark  concerning  the 
itAtlstlcs  which  nay  friend  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  jxist  gave  us  in  respect 
to  buslnessee  leaving  the  District. 

Not  a  single  case  was  cited  In  our 
hearings  of  any  business  leaving  the  Dis- 
trict because  of  wages  paid  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

What  the  amendment  purports  to  do 
Is  to  do  away  with  the  wage  board  pro- 
cedure that  exists  in  at  least  15  States, 
and  a  wage  board  procedure  that  exists 
with  the  approval  of  Congress  since  1918 
in  respect  to  the  minimum  wage  law  of 
the  District  regulating  the  wages  of 
women  and  minors. 

There  happens  to  be  87.000  employees 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Wage 
Board  orders  have  been  issued  since 
1918  covering  these  employees.  How- 
ever, these  minimum  wage  increases 
have  been  slight,  but  the  procedure  exists 
also  In  at  least  15  States.  I  name  them : 
Arisona.  California,  Colorado— the  State 
of  the  Senator  who  offers  the  amend- 
ment, and  the  Colorado  Mlnlmimi  Wage 
Board  has  issued  a  number  of  wage 
orders — the  District  of  Columbia,  Ken- 
tucky. Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  North  Da- 
kota. Ohio.  Oregon.  Utah.  Wisconsin, 
nUnois.  Kansas,  and  Louisiana. 

Alaska,  Massachusetts,  and  California 
also  have,  by  statute,  authority  to  go 
aboive  the  Federal  rate.  Let  me  point 
out  how  the  procedure  operates  In  the 
District  ot  Columbia. 

The  District  Commissioners,  who  are 
our  agents — we  have  not  given  home 
rule  to  the  District,  but  we  have  provided 
lor  this  form  of  goyemment — can  ap- 
point ad  hoc,  tripartite  committees  com- 
posed of  industry,  labor,  and  the  public. 
The  oooimlttee  can  investigate  a  partic- 
ular Industry  and  find  that  because  of 
the  high  cost  of  Uvlng  In  the  District 
Of  Columbia — and  it  Is  a  high  cost  area — 
the  mlnimimi  wage  for  that  particular 
industry  should  be  a  certain  number  of 
cents  above  the  national  limit.  The 
highest  figure  in  the  District  to  date  has 
been  ll.SS,  except  for  part-time  workers 
In  the  service  trades.  They  are  part- 
time  workers  and  their  rate  is  to  be 
figured  at  tl.40  an  hour. 

Mr.  SRVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  Is  there 
any  Umlt  whatever  as  to  the  amount 
to  which  the  District  Commissioners, 
acting  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Wage  Board,  can  raise  the  mtTrirnnw 
wage? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  only  limitation  is 
the  limitation  of  experience.  There  is 
no  figure  limitation.  However,  I  shall 
come  to  the  Judicial  review  procedure 
in  a  moment  The  judicial  review  pro- 
cedure Is  an  effective  limitation.  Those 
who  argue  that  they  might  go  "hog  wild" 
and  lay  down  some  uiu'easonable  pro- 
posal overlook  the  Judicial  review  section 
of  tlie  bill  which  I  shall  cite. 

There  Is  no  experience  in  any  of  the 
StatM  In  which  wage  boards  have  oper- 
ated of  any  abuse  of  any  discretionary 
authority  on  the  part  of  a  wage  board. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But.  apart  from  that,  the 
sky  would  be  the  limit. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Of  course,  the  sky  would 
be  the  limit  until  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  the  checking 
power,  repealed  the  act,  if  Congress 
wanted  to  do  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  one  other  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  Uke  the  judicial 
review  section,  because  this  Is  my  answer. 
Section  8  reads: 

Any  person  aggrieved  by  an  order  of  the 
Commlxaloners  Issued  under  Uils  Act  may 
obtain  a  review  of  such  order  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  by  filing  In 
such  court,  within  sixty  days  after  the  Is- 
suance of  such  order,  a  written  petition 
praying  that  the  order  of  the  Commissioners 
b«  modified  or  set  aside  in  whole  or  In  part. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  there  ap- 
parently have  been  no  appeals.  The 
orders  have  been  found  to  be  reasonable. 
However,  there  Is  an  established  pro- 
cedure. The  most  effective  appeal,  how- 
ever, is  that  Congress  has  complete  au- 
thority to  govern  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  tht  language  of  the 
bill  provide  a  limit  that  the  court  can 
set  In  fixing  the  increase  In  the  mini- 
mum wage  In  the  event  It  finds  it  to  be 
unreasonable? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  The  review  by  the 
court  shall  be  limited  to  questions  of  law. 
and  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioners when  supported  by  substantial 
evidence. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Minimum  Wage 
Board  made  a  recommendation  and  the 
District  Commissioners  accepted  it,  they 
could  raise  the  minimum  wage  to  $5.  $10. 
$50,  $100,  or  $1,000  an  hour. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  has  been  no  up- 
ward limit  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
law  since  1918.  There  has  not  been  the 
slightest  abuse  of  practice  on  the  part 
of  the  District  Minimum  Wage  Board. 

I  think  we  can  take  judicial  notice 
that  it  will  lean  over  backward  to  see  to 
it  that  it  does  not  follow  a  course  of 
action  which  might  cause  It  to  be  charged 
with  using  arbitrary  discretion  or  abuse 
of  power  on  its  part. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Board  has  the 
power  already,  what  Is  the  necessity  of 
passing  that  provision  of  the  bill 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  broadens  the  cov- 
erage, not  only  with  respect  to  women 
and  minors,  but  also  with  respect  to  men. 
The  bill  increases  the  coverage  so  that 
approximately  300,000  workers  would  be 
covered  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  earlier  read 
from  a  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a 
standard  minimimi  wage  at  the  Federal 
level.  However,  that  takes  into  accoiuit 
the  economic  conditions  across  the  coun- 
try, which  includes  rural  as  well  u  In- 
diistrial  areas.  However,  in  some  areas 
there  is  a  high  industrial  population  and 
a  high  cost  of  livtx^g. 

Alaska  and  Massachusetts  are  good  ex- 
amples of  that.  The  record  is  without 
any  evidence  to  show  that  at  any  time 
the  power  has  been  abused.  It  happens 
to  be  an  authority  that  ought  to  exist  in 
wace  boards  to  protect  agaltut  the  in- 
justices that  can  sometimes  creep  in  as  a 
result  of  a  wage  that  is  fixed  too  low 
to  meet  cost-of-living  problems. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDEIR.  May  I  ask  to  what 
extent  the  bill  covers  Federal  employees? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  does  not  cover  Fed- 
eral employees. 

Mr.  ELLENDEK.  It  covers  only  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  I  pointed  that 
out  In  my  earlier  statement.  It  does  not 
cover  District  of  Columbia  employees  or 
Federal  employees. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  personally  have  no 
qualms  about  voting  against  the  amend- 
ment. I  cannot  understand  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commissioners 
would  be  so  arbitrary,  especially  when 
they  are  not  subject  to  being  elected,  as 
to  institute  floors  on  minimum  wages 
which  would  drive  business  out  of  the 
community.  I  carmot  imagine  how  that 
could  happen. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
tHe  Senate  to  reject  the  pending  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty]  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
to  the  committee  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name 
was  called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMnacKl.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay." 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Termessee  [Mr.  Bass], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Bttrdick]  ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Hawcdl  [Mr. 
Inotttk],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Maonttson],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McOix],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NxuBKHGEa],  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington], 
are  absent  on  ofDclal  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  E>odd],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbricht],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  KxnnxdyI, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschz], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson],  the  Saiator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senatw 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Rnicorr],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rus- 
siLL],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SuATHXRs],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  aimounoe  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  BuMicK] ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
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nectlcut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magndson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara], 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicoFT]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  woiild  vote  "yea." 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BocGS],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis]  .  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMmiCK],  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller]  are  absent  on  official  business. 
The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Dominick]  has  been  previously 
announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebrtiska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McQee].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"nay." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 
nays  42,  els  follows : 

|No.  7  Leg.] 
YEAS— 28 


Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Prouty 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hill 

Russell.  Oa. 

Byrd.  W.Va 

Holland 

Simpson 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Tower 

Eastland 

McClellan 

WUUams.  I>el. 

Blender 

Mundt 

Young,  N  Dak 

Ervln 

Murphy 

Fong 

Pearson 
NAYS — 42 

Aiken 

Eartke 

Morse 

Anderson 

Hayden 

M066 

Bartlett 

Jackson 

Muskie 

Bayh 

JavlU 

Pas  tore 

Bible 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Pell 

Brewster 

Kucl-el 

Proxmlre 

Oose 

Long,  Mo. 

Robertson 

Church 

McCarthy 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

McOovem 

Smith 

Douglas 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Tyimgs 

Qruenlng 

Mondale 

Williams.  N.J. 

Harris 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING — 30 

AUott 

PMlbrlght 

Morton 

Bass 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

Neuberger 

Burdick 

Lausche 

Rando'ph    ■ 

Cannon 

Long,  La. 

Blblcoff 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Russell.  S.C. 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Scott 

Dodd 

McOee 

Smathers 

Dominick 

McNamara 

Sparkman 

Pfcnnln 

Miller 

Symington 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Prouty  to  the  committee  amendment, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Pom  nick,  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  engross- 
ment of  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  8126) ,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
be  authorized  to  make  all  necessary 
technical  and  clerical  changes  and  cor- 
rections, including  corrections  of  desig- 
nations of  sections,  subsections,  and 
cross-references.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  third  reading.        

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
committee  amendment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  w&s  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
tUne. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 


Kennedy],  I  would  like  to  read  a  state- 
ment, prepared  by  him,  relating  to  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York  is  as  follows: 

I  rise  in  support  of  S.  19,  which  provides 
long-needed  amendments  to  the  District  of 
Columblas   minimum   wage  law. 

Present  law  gives  minimum  wage  coverage 
to  only  86,000  workers  In  the  District.  This 
bill  would  extend  protection  to  some  300,- 
000  more,  as  well  as  raise  the  level  of  the 
minimum  to  H.26. 

I  think  that  it  is  a  disgrace  that  we  In 
Congress  did  not  enact  this  legislation  long 
ago.  We  are  finally  enacting  a  H.36  mini- 
mum when  that  minimum  has  become  ob- 
solete— at  that  rate  of  pay  a  noan  would 
make  only  »2,600  a  year,  »400  below  the 
poverty  level. 

It  is  obvious  that  at  rates  of  pay  below 
this  minimum,  a  man  could  support  a  family 
only  in  the  lowest  miserable  squalor. 

There  has  been  much  comment,  of  late, 
about  the  disintegration  of  the  Negro  fam- 
ily— about  a  rtse  In  famUles  headed  by 
women.  But  If  wages  are  far  below  the 
poverty  level,  a  man  may  have  no  alternative 
but  to  leave  his  family,  for  at  present  aid  to 
dependent  children  rates,  a  man  earning  91 
an  hour  can  double  his  family's  monthly 
Income  by  living  apart  from  his  wife  and 
children. 

This  Is  not  an  argument  for  lowering  ADC 
payments,  for  those  payments  are  already 
at  a  bare  subsistence  level.  It  la  an  argu- 
ment for  Increasing  the  minimum  wage — 
to  $1.25  In  the  District  now,  and  to  a  mini- 
mum of  SI. 60  In  the  entire  Nation  this  ses- 
sion. 

it  Is  time  that  we  do  this  much,  and  1 
hope  the  Senate  wlU  enact  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  Sen- 
ator In  charge  of  the  bill,  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  pass  the  bill  for  the  reasons  I 
have  heretofore  set  forth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  It  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger], 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell] are  ak)sent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara], the  Senator  from  WisoHisln 
[Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell], the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily 
absent. 
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I  further  umounce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  tbe  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  BuRoicx],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Caknoh},  the  Senator  frnn  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodo],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  iMoimt].  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kznnidy],  the  Senator 
from  Loulalaiia  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Macnttson],  the 
Senator  from  WycHulng  [Mr.  McOr], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
NabcaeaI  ,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  RandolfhI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  TMr.  RiBicorr]  would  e£u:h 
vote  yea. 

Mr.  DIRKSZN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BocGsl.  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis!  .  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Mortom],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Pakniw].  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Douinick].  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Coopnl  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Millkr],  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boccs],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domxnick], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller], 
and  the  Senator  from  Penxasylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  CooPBi]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  CurtisI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  60. 
nays  10.  as  follows: 


[No.  8  Leg. 

yKAS— 60 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Moss 

Aoderaon 

Hayden 

Mundt 

B«rU«tt 

Hickenlooper 

Murphy 

Bkjrtk 

HoUand 

Muskle 

Bible 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Javlta 

Pearson 

Byrt.  w.  v». 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Pell 

Culion 

Jonun.  Idaho 

Prouty 

Cum 

Kennedy,  Maaa 

Prcxmlre 

Church 

Kuchel 

SaltcQStall 

CIvk 

Long.  Uo. 

Smith 

CottOB 

Mansfield 

Symington 

PIrkMn 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Dougima 

McCk)Tpm 

Thurmond 

*Tln 

Mclntyre 

Tydlngs 

Font 

Metcalt 

WUllanu,  N.J. 

Oore 

MoDdale 

wnilama.  Del. 

Monroney 

Yarbo  rough 

BUTta 

Montoya 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Hart 

Mone 

NATS— 10 

Young,  Ohio 

Bennett 

Hniska 

Stennls 

■MUand 

McCIellan 

Tower 

■tender 

Robertson 

BUI 

Blmpaon 

HOT  VOTINO— 30 

AHott 

Fannin 

Morton 

B*M 

Pulbrtfht 

Nelson 

***'W 

Inouye 

Neubeiger 

BuitUck 

Kennedy.  N.T. 

Randolph 

Byrt.  V». 

Laueche 

Rlblcoff 

Ironc.  La. 

RuaseU.  S.O. 

Ooofiat 

MacnuaoQ 

RuaseU.  Oa. 

CurtU 

McOee 

Scott 

OoM 

MbNamara 

Smathers 

OmlnHk 

■Cmer 

Sparkman 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wets 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  McIntyre.  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Tydings.  Mr.  Phottty, 
and  Mr.  Dominick  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
for  the  exemplary  manner  in  which  he 
directed  the  District  of  Columbia  mini- 
mum wage  bill  through  the  Senate  today. 
His  keen  understanding  of  the  measure's 
provisions,  his  brilliant  explanations  of 
its  provisions  and  his  usual  clear  and 
concise  manner  once  again  demon- 
strated the  validity  of  his  reputation  as 
an  astute  parliamentarian  and  brilliant 
floor  manager  of  legislation. 

The  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  fortunate  to  have  an  advocate  of  his 
ability  and  devotion.  In  like  manner, 
great  praise  and  credit  should  go  to  all 
members  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee,  especially  to  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty  1,  who 
so  ably  assisted  in  the  expeditious  han- 
dling of  the  bill  on  the  floor  today.  Both 
he  and  the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Dominick]  are  owed  a  debt  of 
thanks  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole  for  their 
cooperation  and  assistance  in  expediting 
the  passage  of  this  measure. 

I  hope  that  this  cooperative  experi- 
ence will  serve  as  a  template  for  future 
action  on  other  measures  to  be  consid- 
ered during  this  session. 


PROJECT  HOPE 


So  tbe  bill  (HH.  SIM)  was  passed. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  nearly 
four  centuries  ago,  that  great  poetic 
heart,  WUliam  Shakespeare,  wrote.  "The 
miserable  have  no  other  medicine,  but 
only  hope." 

Never  have  the  Bard's  words  been  more 
true  than  today.  This  very  day.  a  group 
of  dedicated  Americans  are  literally 
bringing  hopje  to  millions  in  Central 
America. 

I  say  literally,  because  these  Amer- 
icans are  a  part  of  Project  Hope.  Over 
100  doctors,  nurses,  and  technologists 
from  all  over  the  United  States  begin  a 
10-month  mission  today,  January  19,  in 
Nicaragua. 

They  came  aboard  the  hospital  ship 
SS  Hope.  And  they  will  teach  their 
medical  counterparts  on  a  people-to-peo- 
ple basis  how  they  can  better  take  care 
of  their  ill  and  maimed. 

For  many  of  these  magniflcent  men 
and  women  in  white  the  journey  will  be 
a  repetition  of  previous  voyages,  because 
the  great  white  ship  has  brought  hope 
to  five  other  countries  on  three  con- 
tinents. 


The  docking  of  the  SS  Hope  in  the 
port  city  of  Corinto  today  marks  the 
initial  visit  of  the  floating  medical  cen- 
ter to  the  Central  American  Republics. 

In  previous  voyages  the  good  ship 
Hope  has  been  to  Peru  and  Ecusidor  in 
South  America,  as  well  as  to  Indonesia 
and  South  Vietnam  in  Asia,  and  to  Guin- 
ea in  Africa. 

Now  the  talents  of  outstanding  men 
and  women  in  U.S.  medicine  will  be  put 
to  work  in  Nicaragua,  on  a  private,  per- 
sonal foundation. 

It  is  this  nongovernmental  foundation 
from  which  Hope  has  built  its  unprece- 
dented accomplishments  and  interna- 
tional good  will.  While  treating  and 
training  thousands,  it  has  touched  mil- 
lions. 

Thus,  Hope  is  legend  on  three  conti- 
nents. 

The  people  of  Kupang  on  the  remote 
island  of  Timor  in  Indonesia,  for  in- 
stance, judge  time  by  two  dates.  They 
say,  "Before  the  Japanese  invasion,"  and 
"Since  the  Hope  came." 

Guinea's  President,  Sekou  Toure,  sums 
up  the  effect  of  Hope  in  Africa  with  these 
words: 

The  stay  of  the  Hope  has  left  a  profound 
impression  of  friendliness  and  cooperation 
between  the  American  and  Gulnean  peoples. 

But  perhaps  Hope's  success  is  best  de- 
scribed by  our  own  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  Chaplain  of  the  Senate.  He  was 
moved  to  comment  on  the  extraordinary 
impact  the  doctors  and  nurses  of  Project 
Hope  had  on  the  people  of  Trujillo, 
which  before  their  arrival  had  been  the 
nucleus  of  pro -Castro  and  anti -American 
feeling  in  Peru. 

Chaplain  Harris  said  of  the  change 
that  came  over  these  impoverished  peo- 
ple, who  traveled  45,000  strong  for  miles 
to  bid  farewell  to  their  beloved  "Hopies": 

Here  Is  an  Inspiring  example  of  the  spirit 
of  the  rejected  conqueror  riding  Into  a  mod- 
em city  In  spite  of  the  revlllngs  of  the  crowd 
and  fulflUlng  the  test  of  the  final  judgment 
as  forecast  by  the  Christ  of  Palm  Sunday  and 
Easter — "I  was  sick  and  ye  came  unto  me;  I 
was  hungry  and  ye  gave  me  to  eat." 

Now  Hope  begins  anew  the  fifth  chap- 
ter in  its  historic  log.  After  two  yearlong 
journeys  to  South  America  and  separate 
trips  to  Asia  and  Africa,  the  vessel  is  In 
Central  America.  And  it  is  welcome 
there. 

As  Nicaragua's  eminent  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States.  Dr.  Guillermo  Sevilla- 
Sacasa,  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  said  when  the  ship 
departed  American  shores  for  those  of 
his  country: 

I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  Dr.  William 
B.  Walsh  for  bringing  about  what  we  are 
celebrating  here  today.  The  ship  Hope  sails 
out  to  my  country  as  one  enormous  heart. 
My  praise  is  for  America,  which  gives  such 
an  example  as  the  Hope  to  my  country. 

All  Americans  should  be  grateful  to  Dr. 
Walsh,  who  created  Hope,  and  to  the 
superb  medical  staff  of  the  SS  Hope. 
who  devote  parts  of  their  lives  to  helping 
the  less  fortunate  In  developing  nations. 

And  like  my  colleagues  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  I  "look  with  favor 
upon  the  provision  of  another  hospital 
ship"  for  Hope,  so  that  this  fine  organl- 
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zatlon  can  double  its  good  work  in  the 
world. 

Indeed,  I  look  to  the  day  when  peace 
in  southeast  Asia  may  relinquish  one  of 
our  demothballed  hospital  ships  so  that 
It  can  be  loaned  to  Project  Hope  for  Its 
humanitarian  endeavors. 

In  the  countries  SS  Hope  has  visited, 
the  miserable  frequently  have  had  no 
other  medicine  but  hope — and  in  some 
cases  not  even  that.  But  now,  thanks  to 
Project  Hope,  they  have  that  and  more. 
They  have  a  medical  corps  trained  in  the 
latest  medical  skills,  who  in  time  will 
jipread  that  knowledge  throughout  their 
countries,  and  that  knowledge  will  enable 
them  to  give  themselves  healthier,  more 
meaningful  lives. 

According  to  Alexander  Pope;  "Hop>e 
springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast." 
As  Hope  today  begins  in  Nicaragua,  may 
Hope  thrive,  eternal  in  the  world. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  opportunity  presents  itself,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  after  we  complete  action  on  three 
other  bills  on  the  calendar,  which  I  un- 
derstand will  be  called  up  and  which 
came  from  the  Finance  Committee,  what 
the  order  of  business  will  be  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  and  what  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  In  mind 
for  the  rest  of  the  week,  if  he  can  tell  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  to  answer  the  question 
raised  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  When  the  three  bills  from  the 
Finance  Committee  are  disposed  of,  that 
will  end  the  business  for  the  day,  al- 
though there  is  a  very  important  speech 
to  be  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern], 
and  perhaps  other  Senators  will  speak. 
But  it  is  the  intention,  with  the  approval 
of  the  minority  leader,  to  go  over  imtll 
Monday,  and  then  on  Monday,  at  the 
termination  of  the  morning  business,  to 
take  up  the  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 


EXEMPTION    FROM    TAXATION    OF 
CERTAIN   NONPROFIT    CORPORA- 
TIONS    AND    ASSOCIATIONS    OP- 
ERATED   TO    PROVIDE    RESERVE 
FUNDS  FOR  DOMESTIC  BUILDING 
AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
Mr.  GORE.    Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  leadership,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  919,  H.R. 
327. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wiU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
327)  to  amend  section  501(c)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt 
from  taxation  certain  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions and  associations  operated  to  pro- 
vide reserve  funds  for  domestic  building 
and  loan  associations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
now  before  us,  HJl.  327,  has  two  im- 
portant provisions.  The  first  sunends 
present  law  with  respect  to  the  tax  ex- 
emption provided  for  certain  nonprofit 
associations  which  provide  reserve  funds 
for  domestic  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. The  amendment  broadens  the  ex- 
emption now  contained  in  the  law  to  in- 
clude organizations  which  are  similar  in 
all  essential  respects  to  those  now  exempt 
but  which  do  not  meet  one  of  the  tech- 
nical requirements  of  the  present  statute. 
The  bill  also  amends  present  law  to  con- 
fine the  exemption  for  all  such  organiza- 
tions, both  those  now  exempt  and  those 
that  would  be  exempt  under  this  bill,  to 
income  which  is  substantially  related  to 
the  purpose  or  function  that  is  the  basis 
for  their  tax  exemption. 

HISTORY    OF    PRESENT    LAW 

Under  present  law,  corporations  or  as- 
sociations which  provide  services  for  do- 
mestic building  and  loan  associations, 
cooperative  banks,  and  mutual  savings 
banks  are  exempt  from  tax  if  they  meet 
certain  requirements.  They  must  be  or- 
ganized and  operated  for  mutual  pur- 
poses, have  no  capital  stock,  and  have 
been  organized  before  September  1,  1957. 
Such  organizations  exist  in  several  States 
to  provide  services  to  a  group  of  building 
and  loan  associations  or  similar  institu- 
tions. The  services  they  provide  include 
extending  loans  to  associations  which  are 
short  of  liquid  assets  and  providing  in- 
surance of  shares  or  deposits  in  such 
banks.  Present  law  requires  that,  to  be 
exempt,  organizations  of  the  type  de- 
scribed must  both  provide  funds  for  and 
insure  shares  or  deposits  in  member  insti- 
tutions. 

Prior  to  September  1,  1951,  organiza- 
tions of  this  type  were  exempt  from  tax 
under  the  provisions  of  the  general  ex- 
emption which  then  applied  to  mutual 
savings  banks  and  building  and  loan  as- 
sociations. While  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1951  removed  the  exemption  for  mutual 
savings  banks  and  building  and  loan  as- 
sociations, it  continued  the  exemption 
for  nonprofit  organizations  of  the  type 
considered  under  this  bill  if  they  were 
organized  before  September  1,  1951.  In 
1959,  the  law  was  amended  to  change  the 
required  date  of  organization  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1951,  to  September  1,  1957. 
This  amendment  was  designed  to  include 
a  particular  organization  which  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  eligible  for  the 
exemption. 

THE  NEW  TOBK   STATE   SAVINGS  AND   LOAN    BANK 

Another  such  organization,  the  New 
York  State  Savings  and  Loan  Bank  was 
initially  exempt  from  tax  by  virtue  of  a 
ruling  issued  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  in  1952.  In  December  1961,  how- 
ever, the  Internal  Revenue  Service  noti- 
fied the  bank  that  it  intended  to  revoke 
the  1952  ruling.  This  action  of  the  Serv- 
ice was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  bank, 
while  it  does  provide  reserves  for  its 
members,  does  not  also  insure  their 
shares  and  deposits.  The  bank  meets 
all  the  other  tests  for  exemption  provided 
in  the  law. 


Revocation  of  the  exemption  was  de- 
layed while  the  organieation  tried  to 
obtain  an  amendment  to  the  banking 
laws  of  New  York  State  which  would  en- 
able it  to  provide  such  insurance  serv- 
ices. New  York  State  law  authorized  the 
bank  to  administer  an  Insurance  fund 
only  if  100  or  more  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations— two-thirds  of  those  now  In 
existence — in  the  State  were  Included. 
While  State  law  was  amended  to  elimi- 
nate this  requirement,  so  many  State 
savings  and  loan  associations  already 
have  insurance  that  it  is  not  feasible  for 
the  bank  to  establsh  an  insurance  pro- 
gram. Furthermore,  New  York  State 
law  limits  the  role  of  the  bank  to  that  of 
trustee  for  an  insurance  fund  and  It  is 
not  clear  that  such  a  role  would  satisfy 
the  technical  requirements  of  present 
Federal  law.  The  1952  ruling  was  there- 
fore finally  revoked  for  1962  and  subse- 
quent years. 

ACTION  OF  THE  COMMrTTKE 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee 
that  an  organization  which  meets  all  the 
other  requirements  for  tax  exemption 
laid  down  by  the  law  should  not  be  pre- 
cluded from  tax-exempt  status  merely 
because  it  does  not  provide  insurance  of 
the  shares  and  deposits  of  its  members. 
As  the  situation  of  the  New  York  State 
Savings  and  Loan  Bank  illustrates,  fail- 
ure to  provide  such  services  may  be  due 
to  factors  beyond  the  control  of  the  or- 
ganization. Your  committee's  bill, 
therefore,  amends  present  law  to  add  a 
new  subparagraph  to  the  existing  pro- 
vision, section  501(c)  (14)  of  the  Code. 
This  new  subparagraph  exempts  from 
tax  nonprofit  corporations  and  associa- 
tions organized  before  September  1,  1957, 
which  are  operated  for  mutual  purposes 
to  provide  reserve  funds  for  domestic 
building  and  loan  associations,  coopera- 
tive banks,  or  mutual  savings  banks. 
The  exemption  is  only  available,  however, 
if  85  percent  or  more  of  the  organiza- 
tion's Income  is  attributable  to  providing 
reserve  funds  for  member  associations  or 
to  Investments.  The  latter  requirement 
will  not  apply  to  those  organizations 
which  qualify  for  tax  exemption  under 
present  law. 

Your  committee  knows  of  only  one  or- 
ganization which  will  be  exempt  under 
the  new  subparagraph — the  New  York 
State  Savings  and  Loan  Bank.  It  feels, 
however,  that  any  other  organizations 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  the  sub- 
paragraph should  also  be  exempt  from 
tax. 

TAX   ON   UNRELATED   BtTBINXSS    INCOICE 

Your  committee  believes  that  as  far 
as  the  organizations  described  are  con- 
cerned, including  both  those  previously 
tax  exempt  and  those  which  will  be  ex- 
empt under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  only 
the  income  connected  with  either  the 
provision  of  reserve  funds  or  the  insur- 
ance of  shares  and  deposits  should  be 
tax  exempt.  Therefore,  the  bUl  con- 
tains a  provision  which  defines  as  unre- 
lated business  income  subject  to  tax  any 
income  derived  by  any  such  organiza- 
tion from  activities  which  are  not  sub- 
stantially related  to  the  purpose  which 
forms  the  basis  for  their  tax  exemption. 
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Thus,  for  ffwiniple,  If  such  an  organiza- 
tion pitnrtdH  data  processing  services  for 
its  members,  the  income  from  this  activ- 
ity wlU  be  aubjeetto  tax. 

UIBLlUt    DATS 

The  exemption  provided  in  your  com- 
mittee's bill  will  apply  to  taxable  years 
ending  oa  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. The  unrelated  business  income 
provisions  will  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  enactment. 
Hie  provisions  of  the  bill  are  expected 
to  have  a  negligible  effect  on  revenue. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFTCER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (HJl.  327)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


AMENDBCENT    OP    INTERNATIONAL 
ORQANIZATIONS  IMMUNnTES 

ACT 

Ur.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  8210. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  LioisLATivi  Clkuc.  A  bill  (HH. 
8210)  to  amend  the  International  Orga- 
nizations Immunities  Act  with  respect  to 
the  European  Space  Research  Organiza- 
tltm. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  explanation 
of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoKo.  as  follows: 

HJt.  saiO  auUtorlBW  tbe  PrMldent  to  ex- 
tend Ux  and  tarUt  •xemptlon  (and  other 
Immunltlea)  to  the  Kuropean  Space  Research 
Organisation  (and  Its  foreign  employees) 
jUBt  as  vuch  axamptioni  and  immunltlea  may 
be  extended  to  a  public  International  orga- 
Blaatton  in  which  tbe  United  States  partlc- 
Ipatea. 

ITnder  pieeent  law,  the  President  Is  author- 
ised to  extend  tax  and  tariff  exemption  to 
a  pubUc  International  organization  of  which 
tbe  United  8tatee  U  a  member,  and  which 
la  orgaalaed  pursuant  to  a  treaty  or  an  act 
of  OOQgraas.  employees  of  such  organiza- 
tions who  are  foreign  citizens  or  nationals 
■imllarly  may  be  extended  tax  and  tariff  ex- 
smptlon  and  other  Immunities.  These  ex- 
emptions and  immunities  are  provided  for 
under  the  Intcmatlonal  Organizations  Im- 
munities Act.  BowsTer.  tbe  benefits  of  this 
ftot  are  not  available  If  the  United  States  Is 
not  a  member  of  tbe  International  orsanlza- 
kloa. 

Tbe  Kuropean  Space  Reeearch  Organiza- 
tion Is  a  oooperaUve  organlzaUon  sponsored 
>y  II  Kuropean  nations:  Belgium,  Denmark, 
tbe  Federal  Bepobllc  of  Germany.  Prance, 
[taly,  the  Methettands,  Norway.  Spain,  Swe- 
len.  nwH  — laiMl,  and  tbe  United  Kingdom. 
:«  was  f  blliTieil  to  provide  for.  and  to 
tramots.  eoUaboraUoD  among  Kuropean  su- 
loas  in  q^aoe  leaearcb  and  technology,  ex- 
iluslveiy  tar  peaceful  purpoees.    Tbe  United 


Statee  is  not  a  member  of  t^ls  organization, 
and.  thus,  under  existing  law,  the  President 
may  not  designate  the  Kuropean  Space  Re- 
search Organization  as  a  public  interna- 
tional organization. 

The  ESRO  is  seeking  to  build  a  tracking 
station  In  Fairbanks.  Alaska,  for  use  in  its 
space  reeearch  program.  If  the  ESRO  is 
recognized  as  an  international  organiza- 
tion for  purpoees  of  the  International  Or- 
ganizations Immunities  Act.  It  would  be 
treated  as  though  it  were  a  foreign  govern- 
ment entitled  to  bring  into  the  United  States 
such  materials  and  equipment  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  construction  of  a  tracking  sta- 
tion without  the  payment  of  duties.  Among 
other  things,  the  baggage  and  effects  of  its 
peiBonnel  and  their  families  would  be  exempt 
from  duties  and  taxes  Imposed  by  reason  of 
Importation  If  the  articles  are  lmp>orted  in 
connection  with  their  arrival  in  the  United 
Statee. 

The  taxes  for  which  exemption  may  be  pro- 
vided under  the  International  Organizations 
Immunities  Act  Include  income  taxes,  social 
security,  unemployment,  and  withholding 
taxes,  and  excise  taxes. 

It  la  understood  that  other  nations  gen- 
erally afford  analogous  treatment  to  the 
United  States  In  conjunction  with  tracking 
stations  constructed  abroad  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  in 
connection  with  our  Mercury.  Gemini,  and 
Apollo  programs.  H.R.  8210  represents  a 
concession  to  the  foreign  countries  for  the 
treatment  that  our  Government  seeks  and 
obtains  from  them  when  it  wants  to  build 
a  tracking  station  abroad. 

Organizations  which  presently  are  desig- 
nated as  "international  organizations"  for 
purposes  of  exemptions  and  immunities  in- 
clude the  Caribbean  Organization.  Coffee 
Study  Group,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation, Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission,  In- 
ter-American Defense  Board.  Inter- American 
Development  Bank.  Inter-American  Institute 
of  Agricultural  Sciences.  Inter-American 
Statistical  Institute.  Inter-American  Tropical 
Tuna  Commission.  Intergovernmental  Marl- 
time  Consultlve  Organization.  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency.  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization,  Inter- 
national Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  In- 
ternational Finance  Corporation.  Interna- 
tional Hydrographic  Bureau,  International 
Joint  Commission — United  States  and  Can- 
ada, International  Labor  Organization.  In- 
ternational Monetary  P\ind,  International 
Pacific  Halibut  Commission.  International 
Telecommunication  Union.  International 
Wheat  Advisory  Committee  (International 
Wheat  Council),  Organization  of  American 
States  (including  Pan  American  Union),  Pan 
American  Health  Organization.  South  Pacific 
Commission.  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organi- 
zation, United  Nations,  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational. Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion, Universal  Postal  Union.  World  Health 
Organization,  and  World  Meteorological  Or- 
ganization. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading. 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


COMPUTATION  OF  RETIRED  PAY  OF 
JODOES  OF  THE  TAX  COURT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.    OORE.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 


ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.921,H.R.8445. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  LsGisLATiVE  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
8445)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1939  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  change  the  method  of 
computing  the  retired  pay  of  Judges  of 
the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  explanation 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Under  present  law  tbe  retired  pay  of  a 
Judge  of  the  Tax  Court  is  based  on  the  salary 
payable  to  him  as  a  Judge  "at  the  time  he 
ceases  to  be  a  Judge." 

Under  HR.  8446,  the  retired  pay  of  Tax 
Court  Judges  is  to  be  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  salary  of  the  office,  that  is,  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  that  presently  provided  for 
Judges  of  other  Federal  tribunals. 

Under  present  law  a  Judge  of  the  Tax  Court 
may  retire  after  34  years  of  service  and  there- 
after receive  as  retired  pay  the  equivalent 
of  "the  salary  payable  to  him  as  Judge  at  the 
time  he  ceases  to  be  a  Judge."  He  may  re- 
tire voluntarily  after  18  years  of  service,  but 
if  he  retires  before  completing  34  years  of 
service  his  retired  pay  will  be  that  propor- 
tion of  "the  salary  payable  to  him  as  Judge 
at  the  time  be  ceases  to  be  a  Judge"  as  is 
the  proportion  of  years  served  to  24,  e.g..  If 
he  has  served  for  18  years  he  will  receive 
18/34  of  such  salary.  A  Judge  of  the  Tax 
Court  must  retire  at  age  70  with  10  years  of 
service  (or  at  such  time  as  the  10-year  serv- 
ice requirement  is  fulfilled  after  attaining 
age  of  70).  No  Judge  upon  retirement  can 
receive  retired  pay  which  is  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  rate  (I2/24'8)  of  such  Judge's 
salary. 

Unless  precluded  by  Illness  or  disability,  all 
retired  Tax  Cotirt  Judges  are  subject  to  recall 
to  active  duty  by  the  Chief  Judge  for  a  mini- 
mum period  of  90  days  each  year  and  may 
be  recalled  for  longer  periods  with  their  con- 
sent. Any  retired  Judge  of  the  Tax  Court 
who  should  fail  to  perform  the  Judicial  duties 
required  of  him  on  recall  woxild  forfeit  en- 
tirely his  retired  pay  for  the  year  In  which 
such  faUtu'e  occurs.  In  order  to  insure  the 
availability  of  retired  Judges  for  recall,  the 
retired  Judges  of  the  Tax  Coxirt  are  pro- 
hibited from  accepting  any  other  Federal 
office  or  employment  or  from  engaging  in  the 
practice  of  law  or  accounting  in  the  field 
of  Federal  taxation.  If  they  should  do  so 
they  would  forever  lose  their  rights  to  retire- 
ment pay.  No  such  limitation  is  provided 
with  respect  to  Judges  of  the  Federal  District 
Courts. 

Judges  of  the  U.S.  District  Courts,  the 
Court  of  Claims,  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals  and  the  Ciistoms  Court,  may 
retire  from  regular  active  service  after  15 
years  of  service  upon  attaining  the  age  of 
65  and  after  ID  years  of  service  upon  attain- 
ing the  age  of  70.  Their  retired  pay  Is  the 
full  amount  of  "the  salary  of  the  office." 
They  may  be  recalled  for  such  Judicial  serv- 
ice as  they  are  "willing  to  undertake."  There 
Is  no  loss  of  retired  pay  should  a  Judge  refuse 
further  service. 

A  recent  review  of  the  average  years  of 
service  of  retired  Judges  of  the  Tax  Court 
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prior  to  their  retirement  Indicated  such  serv- 
ice to  be  over  25  years,  while  the  average  of 
the  years  of  service  prior  to  their  retirement 
of  24  U.S.  District  Court  Judges  who  retired 
over  a  recent  3-year  period  showed  an  aver- 
age of  19  years.  At  the  present  time,  of  the 
seven  living  retired  Judges  of  the  Tax  Court, 
six  judges  are  serving  on  recall  on  a  full- 
time  basis  and  one  Judge  Is  precluded  by  dis- 
ability from  further  service. 

The  calculation  of  retired  pwiy  for  Judges 
by  reference  to  "the  salary  payable  to  him 
us  Judge  at  the  time  he  ceases  to  be  a  Judge" 
is  a  characterlfltlc  of  retired  pay  to  Federal 
Judges  who  are  appointed  to  office  for  short 
terms,  who  are  not  subject  to  recaU  after 
retirement  or  resignation,  and  who  are  not 
precluded  from  engaging  in  any  activity  they 
choose  after  retirement  or  resignation.  Ex- 
amples are  Judges  of  the  District  Courts  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  whose  terms  of  office  are  for 
only  8  years,  who  are  not  subject  to  recall 
for  any  Judicial  duties  after  their  retirement, 
and  who  are  not  precluded  from  engaging  in 
any  activity  they  choose,  such  eis  the  practice 
of  law  after  their  retirement  or  resignation. 
The  difference  between  these  Judges  and  the 
Judges  of  the  Tax  Court  Is  evident. 

The  Committee  felt  that  the  longer  terms 
of  service  required  from  Judges  of  the  Tax 
Court  before  they  are  eligible  for  retirement 
rights  and  the  more  stringent  obligations  im- 
posed on  them  by  law  to  perform  Judicial 
service  on  recall  during  the  reet  of  their  lives 
call  for  a  calculation  of  their  retirement 
payments  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  re- 
tired Judges  of  the  U.S.  District  Courts,  the 
Court  of  Claims  and  the  Customs  Court,  i.e., 
by  referring  to  "the  salary  of  the  office"  rather 
than  to  "the  salary  payable  to  at  the  time  he 
ceases  to  be  a  Judge." 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  would  be  effective 
with  respect  to  retired  pay  accruing  on  or 
afier  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
offered,  the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  support 
the  pending  bill.  I  realize  that  it  applies 
to  only  a  small  number  of  individuals; 
nevertheless,  if  we  pass  the  bill  we  shall 
be  establishing  a  precedent  which  may 
some  day  come  back  to  give  us  a  great 
deal  of  trouble. 

Under  present  law  a  judge  may  retire 
after  24  years  of  service  and  receive  his 
full  retired  pay  equal  to  the  salary  at  the 
lime  he  retires.  If  he  is  retired,  for  ex- 
ample, after  18  years  of  service  he  re- 
ceives eighteen  twenty-fourths  of  that 
salary;  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill  is 
geared  not  to  the  salary  the  judge  re- 
ceives on  the  day  he  retires  but  to  the 
salary  of  ills  office  at  any  future  date. 
For  example,  if  a  judge  retired  10  years 
ago  or  5  years  ago  and  he  received  a 
salary  of  $22,500,  he  Is  now  living  on  a 
pension  based  on  that  $22,500  salary. 
Since  that  time  the  salary  of  this  office 
has  been  raised  to  $30,000.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  some  who  retired  years 
ago  when  a  Judge's  salary  was  $10,000. 
Today  they  are  all  eligible  for  a  $10,000 
pension. 

Under  this  bill  their  pensions  would  be 
increased  300  percent,  or  to  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  present  salary. 


Under  this  bill  prior  retirees  would 
automatically  have  their  pensions  raised 
to  the  equivalent  of  this  year's  salary, 
which  is  $30,000  a  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  a  judge 
who  after  having  qualified  for  24  years 
retires  this  year  at  the  $30,000  salary. 
If  in  the  years  to  come  the  salary  for  the 
office  is  raised  to  $35,000,  he  would  have 
his  pension  raised  to  $35,000,  and  it 
would  be  raised  every  time  the  salary  was 
raised. 

The  bill  would  set  up  an  entirely  differ- 
ent formula  from  what  It  is  now  in  the 
retirement  system.  The  civil  service  re- 
tirement system  is  already  In  a  very  dan- 
gerous financial  situation  in  that  It  is  not 
actuarially  sound — far  from  it,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— and  Congress  will  some  day  have 
to  meet  this  situation;  otherwise  we 
shall  find  that  the  fund  is  bankrupt. 

Although  the  bill  would  apply  to  only 
a  few  individuals,  it  would  set  a  prece- 
dent and  there  would  be  the  possibility 
that  we  would  have  to  extend  the  same 
principle  to  others.  Such  a  step  no 
doubt  would  completely  bankrupt  the  re- 
tirement fund  as  well  as  the  taxpayers. 

I  do  not  believe  the  bill  should  be 
passed,  and  I  wish  the  Record  to  show 
that  I  am  not  supporting  this  proposal. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  oppose  the  bill  in  the  Committee  on 
Finance  yesterday  when  it  was  reported, 
nor  do  I  now  oppose  It.  But  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  made  a  very 
frank  statement  on  a  problem  that  this 
Congress  has  to  meet,  and  I  believe  it 
will  have  to  be  met  in  the  near  future. 

Last  fall  the  President  appointed  what 
I  would  call  a  blue  ribbon  committee, 
composed  of  Industrial  leaders.  Govern- 
ment leaders,  and  labor  leaders,  to  study 
the  entire  retirement  system  and  the 
evidence  of  increased  liabilities  that  have 
been  building  up  for  payment  in  future 
years.  That  committee  should  report 
within  the  next  week.  I  had  thought  the 
report  would  be  available  this  week. 

When  the  report  is  forthcoming,  the 
Congress  will  be  not  only  warned,  but 
notified  of  a  problem  that  we  must  meet. 
I  did  not  oppose  It.  I  am  concerned 
about  Increasing  retirement  benefits 
without  regard  for  the  entire  fund. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]  for  having  made 
the  statement  that  I  think  should  have 
been  made. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  that 
have  been  made  by  the  able  and  distin- 
guished   Senator   from   Delaware    [Mr. 

WttLIAMSl. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  be  very 
careful  with  regard  to  the  retirement 
system  in  the  future,  because  I  under- 
stand that  today  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  is  $40  billion  in  debt. 

Considering  the  large  amounts  by 
which  we  are  going  into  debt  each  year, 
it  strikes  me  that  in  order  to  protect 
the  employees  of  the  Government  who 
render  long  and  faithful  service  and  to 
prevent  their  retirement  from  being 
jeopardized,  steps  should  be  taken  to 
place  the  retirement  system  on  a  sound 
basis. 


In  the  bill  it  appears  that  a  departure 
is  being  made  luid  that  new  precedents 
might  be  established.  This  might  be  a 
dangerous  step  to  take. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  <H.R.  8445 1  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO 

AGREEMENTS  FOR  COOPERATION 
WITH  INDONESIA,  SPAIN,  AND 
SWITZERLAND 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agreements 
for  Cooperation  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  I  wish  to  inform  the 
Senate  that  pursuant  to  section  123  (c) 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion has  submitted  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee proposed  amendments  to  the  agree- 
ments for  cooperation  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  Indonesia,  Spain,  and  Switzer- 
land concerning  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  The  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Spanish  agreement  was  received  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  December  1, 
1965.  and  the  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Indonesian  and  Swiss  agreements 
were  received  on  January  12,  1966. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Indo- 
nesian agreement,  which  expired  on 
September  20,  1965,  would  extend  the  life 
of  the  agreement  for  5  years.  This 
would  be  a  research-type  agreement 
concerning  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy, 
providing  for  such  matters  els  exchange 
of  information,  lease  of  enriched  urani- 
um as  fuel  for  research  reactors,  and  the 
sale  of  relatively  small  quantities  of  fis- 
sionable materials  for  use  in  defined  re- 
search projects.  The  agreement  would 
provide  for  safeguards  to  assure  that 
materials  and  facilities  subject  to  the 
agreement  are  used  only  for  peaceful 
purposes,  and  that  arrangements  be 
made  for  assumption  of  safeguards  re- 
sponsibilities by  the  International  Atom- 
ic Energy  Agency. 

The  amendments  to  the  Spanish  and 
Swiss  agreements  would,  among  other 
things,  provide  for  long-term  supply  of 
fuel  for  these  nations'  nuclear  power 
programs,  and  also  that  arrangements 
be  made  for  assumption  of  safeguards 
responsibilities  by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

Section  123  c.  of  the  act  requires  that 
these  proposed  amendments  He  before 
the  Joint  Committee  for  a  period  of  30 
days  while  Congress  is  in  session  before 
becoming  effective.  It  Is  the  general 
practice  of  the  Joint  Committee  to  pub- 
lish proposed  civilian  agreements  for  co- 
operation in  the  Record  and  to  hold  pub- 
lic hearings  thereon. 

In  keeping  with  this  practice,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  agreements 
for  cooperation  with  Indonesia,  Spain, 
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and  Switzerland,  together  with  support- 
ing correspondence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
vpondenee  and  amendments  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Atomic  Entxgt  Commission. 

BoAko  or  CoNTitACT  Appeals. 
Wathington,  D.C.,  January  12,  1966. 
Hon.  Chct  HoLinzLo, 

Chairman,     Joint     Committee     on     Atomic 

Energy,  Congress  of  the   United  States. 

Dkax  Ckr:    Pursuant  to  section    123c   of 

the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

there  are  submitted  with  this  letter: 

(a)  An  executed  "Amendment  to  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  Between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indo- 
nesia Concerning  the  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy"; 

(b)  A  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Conunls- 
■lon  to  the  President  recommending  approval 
of  the  amendment:  and 

(c)  A  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  President 
to  the  CoDunlsalon  containing  his  determi- 
nation that  Its  performance  will  promote 
and  will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable 
risk  to  the  common  defense  and  security,  and 
approving  the  amendinent  and  authorizing 
Its  execution. 

The  propoaed  amendment,  which  has  been 
negotiated  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  State  pursuant  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
would  extend  the  life  of  the  agreement  for 
a  period  of  6  years.  In  addition,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  provide  that  ar- 
rangements be  made  for  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  applying  s&feguards  to  materials 
and  facUltiea  subject  to  safeguards  under 
the  agreement. 

The  amendment  will  enter  Into  force  when 
the  two  Governments  have  exchanged  writ- 
ten notifications  that  their  respective  stat- 
utory and  constitutional  requirements  have 
been  fulflUed. 

Aa  you  know,  this  agreement  expired  on 
S^tember  30.  1986.  and  the  Department  of 
State  received  on  that  date  a  formal  note 
from  the  Government  of  Indonesia  recog- 
nizing the  continuing  effect  of  the  safeguards 
provisions  of  the  agreement  for  cooperation 
over  any  materials,  equipment  or  devices 
transferred  under  the  agreement  pending  the 
"fTiing  Into  force  of  the  amendment  extend- 
ing the  agreement. 

The  agreement  with  Indonesia  Is  a  stand- 
ard reaeexch  type  agreement  providing  for 
■uch  things  as  exchange  of  Information,  the 
lease  of  enriched  uranium  for  use  as  fuel 
for  research  reactors,  and  the  sale  of  research 
quantities  of  special  nuclear  materials  for 
use  in  defined  research  projects  related  to 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  The 
atandsrd  safeguard  provisions  contained  In 
similar  research  type  bilateral  agreements 
are  Included  in  the  Indonesian  bilateral 
agreement. 

United  States  assistance  to  Indonesia 
under  the  agreement  for  cooperation  has 
taken  the  form  of  the  provision  of  generally 
available  unclassified  information  In  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  for  medicine, 
agriculture,  biology,  the  training  of  a  few 
Indonesian  scientists  In  peaceful  uses,  the 
export  of  a  aso-kllowatt  Trlga  research  re- 
actor, the  necessary  fuel  therefor,  and  a  grant 
of  9360.000  to  cover  a  portion  of  the  reactor 
cost. 

We  do  not  anticipate  any  need  to  increase 
the  limits  on  the  amounts  of  material  which 
may  be  transferred  to  Indonesia  during  the 
life  of  the  agreement  as  extended  by  this 
amendment. 

Cordially. 

Glxnn  T.  Skaboso, 

Chairman. 


Enclosures : 

1.  Amendment  to  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion with  the  Republic  of  Indonesia. 

2.  Letter  from  the  ComnUsslon  to  the 
President. 

3  Letter  from  the  President  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

Amkndmxnt  to  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
BxTwxiN  THX  Government  or  the  United 
States  or  Amebica  and  the  Govebnment  or 
THE  Republic  or  Indonesia  Concerning 
Civil  Uses  or  Atomic  Energy 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Indonesia, 

Desiring  to  amend  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  Concern- 
ing Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,  signed  at 
Washington  on  June  8,  1960  i  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion") ; 

Agree  as  follows: 

article  I 

Article  X  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Indonesia,  recognizing  the  desira- 
bility of  making  use  of  the  facilities  and 
services  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  agree  that  the  Agency  will  be 
promptly  requested  to  assume  responsibility 
for  applying  safeguards  to  materials  and  fa- 
cilities subject  to  safeguards  under  this 
Agreement  for  Cooperation.  It  is  agreed 
that  the  necessary  arrangements  will  be  ef- 
fected without  modification  of  this  Agree- 
ment, through  an  agreement  to  be  con- 
cluded l)etween  the  Parties  and  the  Agen- 
cy which  may  include  provisions  for  sus- 
pension of  the  safeguard  rights  accorded 
the  Commission  by  Article  VIII,  paragraph 
3,  of  this  Agreement  during  the  time  and 
to  the  extent  that  the  Agency's  safeguards 
apply    to   such    materials    and    facilities. 

"2.  In  the  event  the  Parties  do  not  reach 
a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement  on  the 
terms  of  the  trilateral  arrangement  envisaged 
In  paragraph  1  of  this  Article,  either  Party 
may  by  notification  terminate  this  Agree- 
ment. In  the  event  of  termination  by  either 
Party,  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America, 
return  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  all  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial received  pursuant  to  this  Agreement  and 
In  its  possession  or  in  the  possession  of  per- 
sons under  its  Jurisdiction.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  will 
compensate  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia  for  such  returned  material  at 
the  Commission's  schedule  of  prices  then  In 
effect  domestically." 

ARTICLE   II 

The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  1  of  Ar- 
ticle XI  of  the  Agreement  for  CoojJeratlon 
Is  amended  by  deleting  the  phrase  "five 
years"  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
phrase  "ten  years" 

ARTICLE   in 

This  Amendment  shall  enter  into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Government  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Government 
written  notification  that  it  has  complied 
with  all  statutory  and  constitutional  re- 
quirements for  the  entry  Into  force  of  such 
Amendment  and  shall  remain  in  force  for 
the  period  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion, as  hereby  amended. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Amendment. 


January  20,  1966 

Done    at    Washington,    In    duplicate,    this 
twelfth  day  of  January,  1966. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

William  P.  Bundt, 
Assistant    Secretary,    Far    Eastern    Af- 
fairs, 

Department  of  State. 
Glenn  T.  Sxaborg, 
Chairman.  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia: 

Lambertus  N.  Palar. 

Ambassador. 
Embassy  of  Indonesia. 
Certified  to  be  a  true  copy: 

Richard  'V.  Wn-Lrr, 
Division  of  International  Affairs. 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Washington.  DC,  September  23, 1965. 
Tht  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recommends  that  you  approve 
the  enclosed  proposed  amendment  to  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  Between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indo- 
nesia Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy. 
determine  that  Its  performance  will  promote 
and  will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk 
to  the  common  defense  and  security,  and  au- 
thorize Its  execution.  The  Department  of 
State  supports  the  Commission  recommenda- 
tion. 

The  proposed  amendment,  which  has  been 
negotiated  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  State  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
would  extend  the  life  of  the  agreement  for  a 
period  of  5  years.  In  addition,  the  proposed 
amendment  would  provide  that  arrange- 
ments be  made  for  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  to  assume  responsibility  for 
applying  safeguards  to  materials  and  facil- 
ities subject  to  safeguards  under  the  agree- 
ment. In  every  other  respect,  there  Is  no 
profKJsed  change  In  the  basic  agreement. 

Following  your  determination,  approval, 
and  authorization,  the  proposed  amendment 
will  be  formally  executed  by  appropriate  au- 
thorities of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia.  In  compliance 
with  section  123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment will  then  be  placed  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Gerald  F.  Tape, 
Acting  Chairman. 

Enclosure:  Proposed  amendment  to  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia. 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  January  1,  1966. 
Hon.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington. 

Dear  Dr.  Seaborg:  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 123a  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  submitted  to  me  by  letter  of  September 
23,  1965,  a  proposed  amendment  to  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  Between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 
Concerning  the  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy, 
and  has  recommended  that  I  approve  the 
proposed  amendment,  determine  that  Its  per- 
formance win  promote  and  will  not  consti- 
tute an  unreasonable  rtsk  to  the  common 
defense  and  security,  and  authorize  its  exec- 
ution. 
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Pursuant  to  provisions  of  section  123b  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  I  hereby: 

(a)  Approve  the  proposed  amendment  and 
determine  that  Its  performance  will  promote 
and  will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk 
to  the  common  defense  and  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

(b)  Authorize  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  by  ap- 
propriate authorities  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  DC,  December  1, 1965. 
Hon.  Chet  Holifield, 

Chairman.  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Dear  Chet:  Pursuant  to  section  123c  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
there  are  submitted  with  this  letter: 

(ai  An  executed  amendment  to  the  agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  Concerning  the  Civil 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  Between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Spain. 

lb)  A  copy  of  the  letter  from  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  President  recommending  approval 
of  the  amendment. 

(c)  A  copy  of  the  letter  from  the  President 
to  the  Commission  containing  his  determi- 
nation that  performance  of  the  amendment 
will  promote  and  will  not  constitute  an  un- 
reasonable risk  to  the  common  defense  and 
security,  and  approving  the  amendment  and 
authorizing  its  execution. 

The  amendment,  which  has  been  negoti- 
ated by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  State  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
would  extend  and  modify  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Spain  which  was  signed 
at  Washington  on  August  16.  1957. 

As  we  reported  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
June  4.  1964,  the  Government  of  Spain  has 
for  some  time  been  desirous  of  receiving  a 
general  assurance  from  the  United  States 
concerning  the  availability  of  enriched 
uranium  on  a  long-term  basts  for  the  Span- 
ish nuclear  power  program.  Accordingly, 
the  amendment  extends  the  term  of  the 
United  States-Spanish  agreement  from  1968 
to  1988.  Consistent  with  the  private  own- 
ership legislation,  production  or  enrichment 
services  could  be  provided  after  December  31, 
1968,  and  would  be  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  are  established  by  the 
Commission.  In  addition,  the  amendment 
increases  the  quantities  of  enriched  uranium 
that  can  be  transferred  to  Spain  to  cover 
the  estimated  long-term  enriched  fuel  re- 
quirements of  three  Spanish  nuclear  power 
projects  as  well  as  the  miscellaneous  re- 
quirements of  the  Spanish  research  and  de- 
velopment program.  The  net  amount  of 
enriched  uranium  that  could  be  transferred 
to  Spain  under  the  fuel  article  has  been 
raised  from  500  kilograms  to  8.500  kilograms 
of  U-«.  The  three  principal  projecu  that 
will  be  covered  by  this  increased  amount  are 
the  153  MWe  Zorlta  or  UEM  power  station, 
the  30MWe  DON  prototype  power  reactor 
and  the  300-JOO  MWe  NUCLENOR  power 
station. 

Under  the  present  agreement  the  Com- 
mission may,  at  Its  discretion,  make  avail- 
able a  portion  of  special  nuclear  material  to 
oe  supplied  as  material  enriched  up  to  90 
percent  for  use  In  a  materials  testing  re- 
actor. The  amendment  broadens  this  pro- 
vision in  keeping  with  the  approach  the  Com- 
mission generally  follows  In  Its  new  power 
agreements  and  permits  the  Commission, 
upon  request  and  at  Its  discretion,  to  trans- 
fer material  containing  more  than  20  percent 
CXn 49 


In  the  Isotope  U*»  when  there  is  a  technical 
or  economic  Justification  for  such  transfer. 
Article  n  of  the  amendment  provides  for 
removal  of  the  limitation  on  the  amounts  of 
materials,  including  special  nuclear  material, 
that  may  be  transferred  to  Spain  for  de- 
fined research  applications  (other  than  for 
fueling  reactors  and  reactor  experiments ) . 
and  permits  such  materials  to  be  made 
available  on  an  "as  may  be  agreed"  basis 
when  such  material  Is  not  commercially 
available.  A  similar  provision  is  Incorpo- 
rated In  several  of  our  other  agreements. 

Under  article  IHA  and  article  IV.  eiu-iched 
uranium  and  other  materials  could  be  trans- 
ferred (including  loaned,  subject  to  required 
governmental  authorization)  for  defined  re- 
search applications,  including  research  re- 
actors, materials  testing  reactors,  reactor 
experiments,  and  reactor  prototypes.  The 
inclusion  of  the  provision  of  loan  is  designed 
to  reflect  the  cooperative  arrangement  the 
Commission  is  currently  negotiating  with 
Spain,  as  a  part  of  which  the  Initial  enriched 
uranium  and  heavy  water  requirements  for 
the  Spanish  heavy  water,  organic  cooled  re- 
actor prototype  (DON)  would  be  loaned  to 
Spain  over  a  period  of  5  years. 

Article  VI  of  the  amendment  provides  that 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  will 
assume  the  responsibility  for  applying  safe- 
guards to  materials  and  facilities  subject  to 
safeguards  under  the  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion at  least  6  months  prior  to  the  startup 
of  the  Spanish  Zorlta  power  reactor  or  by 
December  31,  1966,  whichever  date  is  earlier. 
This  transfer  of  responsibility  would  be  ac- 
complished without  further  modification  to 
the  agreement  by  means  of  a  trilateral  agree- 
ment to  be  negotiated  among  the  United 
States,  Spain,  and  the  IAEA. 

The  amendment  will  enter  Into  force  on 
the  day  on  which  each  Government  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Government 
written  notification  that  it  has  complied 
with  all  statutory  and  constitutional  re- 
quirements for  the  entry  into  force  of  this 
amendment. 

Cordially, 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 

Chairman. 

Enclosures : 

1.  Amendment  to  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion with  the  Government  of  Spain, 

2.  Letter  from  the  Commission  to  the 
President. 

3.  Letter  from  the  President  to  the  Com- 
mission. 


Amendment  to  Aoreemei*t  por  Cooperation 
Between  the  Government  or  the  Untthd 
States  or  America  and  the  Government 
or  Spain  Concerning  Civil  Uses  or  Atomic 
Energy 

The  Goverrmient  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Spain, 

Desiring  to  amend  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy,  signed  at  Washington  on 
August  16,  1957  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Agreement  for  Cooperation"); 

Agree  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  I 

Article  II,  paragraph  B,  of  the  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  Is  hereby  amended  by  de- 
leting the  words  "ten  years"  and  substitut- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "thirty  years". 

ARTICLE   n 

Article  VI,  paragraph  A,  of  the  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"Materials  of  Interest  In  connection  with 
defined  research  applications.  Including 
special  nuclear  materials  (other  than  special 
nuclear  materials  to  be  used  In  the  fueling 
of  reactors  and  reactor  experiments),  source 
materials,  by-product  materials,  other  radio- 


Isotopes  and  stable  Isotopes  may  be  sold  or 
otherwise  transferred  in  such  quantities  and 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  agreed  when  such  materials  are  not  avail- 
able commercially." 

ARTICLE  m 

Article  vni  of  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"A.  During  the  period  of  this  Agreement, 
the  United  States  Commission  will  transfer 
to  the  Government  of  Spain,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Parties  may 
agree,  uranium  enriched  in  the  Isotope  U"» 
for  use  in  the  fueling  of  defined  research 
applications,  including  research  reactors, 
materials  testing  reactors,  reactor  experi- 
ments and  reactor  prototypes  as  the  Com- 
mission may  agree  to  upon  request  of  the 
Government  of  Spain,  It  being  understood 
that  the  material  will  be  delivered  in  ac- 
cordance with  contracts  which  set  forth  the 
agreed  delivery  schedules  and  other  terms 
and  conditions  of  supply. 

■B.  In  addition,  the  Commission  will  sell  to 
the  Government  of  Spain  all  of  Spain's  re- 
quirements for  enriched  uranium  for  the 
power  reactor  program  described  in  Appendix 

A,  It  being  understood  that  the  material 
will  be  delivered  in  accordance  with  con- 
tracts which  set  forth  the  agreed  delivery 
schedules  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  supply. 

"C.  The  Commission  Is  also  prepared,  to 
such  extent  and  under  such  conditions  as 
may  be  established  by  the  Commission,  to 
enter  into  contracts  to  provide  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1968.  for  the  production  and  enrich- 
ment m  facilities  owned  by  the  Commission 
of  special  nuclear  material  for  the  account 
of  the  Government  of  Spain  for  the  tisee 
specified  in  paragraphs  A  and  B  above. 

"D.  The  net  amount  of  enriched  uranltim 
transferred  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Government  of   Spain   under  paragraphs  A. 

B.  and  C  of  this  Article  during  the  period 
of  this  Agreement  for  Cooperation  shall  not 
exceed  8500  kilograms  of  U*«. 

This  net  amount  shall  be  the  difference 
between : 

(1)  The  quantity  of  U*»  contained  In  en- 
riched uranium  transferred  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  pursuant  to  said  paragraphs 
A,  B,  and  C,  and 

(2)  The  quantity  of  U»»  contained  in  an 
equal  quantity  of  uranium  of  normal  iso- 
topic  assay,  less  the  difference  between: 

1 3)  The  aggregate  of  the  quantities  of 
U^"'  contained  In  recoverable  uranium  of 
U.S.  origin  either  transferred  to  the  United 
States  of  America  or  to  any  other  nation  or 
group  of  nations  with  the  approval  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
pursuant  to  this  Agreement,  and 

(4)  The  quantity  of  U«"  contained  in  an 
equal  quantity  of  tiranlum  of  normal  Iso- 
toplc  assay,  except  that  If  the  difference  be- 
tween (3)  and  (4)  is  negative.  It  will  not  be 
considered. 

"E.  It  Is  agreed  that,  should  the  total 
quantity  of  enriched  uranium  which  the 
Commission  has  agreed  to  provide  under  this 
and  other  Agreements  for  Cooperation  reach 
the  maximum  quantity  of  enriched  uranium 
which  the  Commission  has  available  for 
such  purposes,  and  should  the  Government 
of  Spain  not  have  executed  contracts  for  the 
net  amount  of  enriched  uranium  specified 
In  paragraph  D  of  this  Article,  the  Commis- 
sion may  request,  upon  appropriate  notice, 
that  the  Government  of  Spain  execute  con- 
tracts for  all  or  any  part  of  such  enriched 
uranium  as  Is  not  then  under  contract.  It 
Is  understood  -hat,  should  the  Government 
of  Spain  not  execute  contracts  In  accord- 
ance with  a  request  by  the  Commission 
hereunder,  the  Commission  shall  be  relieved 
of  all  obligations  to  the  Government  of 
Spain  with  respect  to  the  enriched  uranium 
for  which  contracts  have  been  so  requested. 
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"T.  The  enrlcbed  uranium  supplied  here- 
under may  contain  up  to  twenty  per  cent 
(20%)  In  the  iBotope  tP".  The  United 
State*  Coounlsslon,  however,  may  make 
available  a  portion  of  the  enriched  uranium 
supplied  hereunder  as  material  containing 
more  than  30  %  In  the  Isotope  U*"  when  there 
la  a  technical  or  economic  justification  for 
such  a  transfer. 

"O.  It  Is  understood,  unless  otherwise 
agreed,  that  In  order  to  assure  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  entire  quantity  of  enriched  ura- 
nium allocated  hereimder  for  a  particular 
reactor  project  described  In  Appendix  A,  It 
will  be  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the 
project  to  be  Initiated  in  accordance  with 
the  schedule  set  forth  In  Ap{>endlz  A  and  for 
the  Government  of  Spain  to  execute  a  con- 
tract for  that  quantity  In  time  to  allow  for 
the  Conunlsalon  to  provide  the  material  for 
the  first  fuel  loading.  It  is  also  understood 
that  U  the  Government  of  Spain  desired  to 
contract  for  less  than  the  entire  quantity 
of  enriched  uranium  allocated  for  a  par- 
ticular project  or  terminates  the  supply 
contract  after  execution,  the  remaining 
quantity  allocated  for  that  project  shall 
cvase  to  be  available  and  the  maxlmxim 
quantity  of  enriched  uranliun  provided  for 
In  paragraph  D  of  this  Article  shall  be  re- 
duced accordingly,  unless  otherwise  agreed. 

"H.  Within  the  limitations  contained  In 
paragraph  D  of  this  Article,  the  quantity  of 
uranium  enrlebed  in  the  Isotope  cr-236  trans- 
ferred by  the  Commission  imder  this  Article 
and  in  the  custody  of  the  Government  of 
Spain  for  the  fueling  of  reactors  or  reactor 
experiments  shall  not  at  any  time  be  In  excess 
of  the  quantity  thereof  necessary  for  the 
loading  of  such  reactors  or  reactor  experi- 
ments, plus  such  additional  quantity  as.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Parties,  is  necessary  for 
the  efficient  and  continuous  operation  of  such 
reactors  or  reactor  experiments. 

"I.  It  U  agreed  that  when  any  special 
nuclear  material  received  from  the  United 
States  of  America  requires  reprocessing,  such 
reprocessing  shall  be  performed  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Commission  In  either  Commis- 
sion facilities  or  facilities  acceptable  to  the 
Commission,  on  terms  and  conditions  to  be 
later  agreed:  and  It  is  imderstood,  except  as 
may  be  otherwise  agreed,  that  the  form  and 
content  of  any  Irradiated  fuel  elements  shall 
not  be  altered  after  their  removal  from  the 
reactor  prior  to  delivery  to  the  Commission 
or  the  facilities  acceptable  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  reprocessing. 

"J.  With  respect  to  any  special  nuclear 
material  not  owned  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  produced  In 
reactors  fueled  with  materials  obtained  from 
the  United  States  of  America  which  is  In 
excess  of  the  need  of  the  Government  of 
Spain  for  such  materials  In  its  program  for 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  have  and  la  hereby  granted  (a)  a  first 
option  to  purchase  such  material  at  prices 
then  prevailing  In  the  United  States  of 
America  for  special  nuclear  material  pro- 
duced In  reactors  which  are  fueled  pursuEmt 
to  the  terms  of  an  agreement  for  cooperation 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  (b)  the  right  to  approve  the 
traoater  of  such  material  to  any  other  nation 
or  a  group  of  nations  In  the  event  the  option 
to  purchase  la  not  exercised. 

"K.  Special  nuclear  material  produced,  as 
a  result  of  Irradiation  processes,  in  any  part 
of  fuel  leased  hereunder  shall  be  for  the 
account  of  the  Government  of  Spain  and 
after  reprocessing  as  provided  in  p«u-agraph 
I  of  tble  Article  shall  be  returned  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Spain  at  which  time  title  to  such 
material  shall  be  transferred  to  that  Govern- 
ment, unleaa  the  Government  of  the  United 
Statee  of  America  shall  exercise  the  option, 
which  la  hereby  granted,  to  retain,  with 
afvroprlate  credit  to  the  Government  of 
Spain,    any   such    special    nuclear    material 


which  Is  In  excess  of  the  needs  of  Spain  for 
such  material  in  Its  program  for  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy. 

"L.  Some  atomic  energy  materials  which 
the  Government  of  Spain  may  request  the 
Commission  to  provide  In  accordance  with 
this  Agreement  are  harmful  to  persons  and 
property  unless  handled  and  used  carefully. 
After  delivery  ol  such  materials  to  the  Gov- 
ernnient  of  Spal.T.  the  Government  of  Spain 
shall  bear  all  resp>onslblllty.  Insofar  as  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Is  concerned,  for  the  safe  handling  and  use 
of  such  materials.  With  respect  to  any 
special  nuclear  materials  or  fuel  elements 
which  the  Commission  may.  pursuant  to  this 
Agreement,  lease  to  the  Government  of  Spain 
or  to  any  private  Individual  or  private  or- 
ganization under  its  Jurisdiction,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Spain  shall  Indemnify  and  save 
harmless  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  against  any  and  all  '.labil- 
ity (Including  third  party  nablllt>-)  for  any 
cause  whatsoever  arising  out  of  the  produc- 
tion or  fabrication,  the  ownership,  the  lease. 
and  the  possession  and  use  of  such  special 
nuclear  materials  or  fuel  elements  after  de- 
livery by  the  Commission  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  or  to  any  authorized  private 
Individual  or  private  organization  under  Its 
Jurisdiction." 

ARTICLE    IV 

Article  IX  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Is  hereby  amended  by  deleting  the  words 
"lease,  or  sale  and  purchase."  and  substitut- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "sale,  lease,  or. 
subject  to  required  governmental  authoriza- 
tions, loan,". 

ARTICLE    v 

Article  X.  paragraph  B  3  .  of  the  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  Is  hereby  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  phrase  "paragraph  F(b)"  and  sub- 
stituting In  lieu  thereof  the  phrase  "para- 
graph J(b)". 

ARTICLE    VI 

Article  XII  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"A.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  Spain. 
recognizing  the  desirability  of  making  use 
of  the  facilities  and  services  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, agree  that  the  Agency  will  be  re- 
quested to  assume  responsibility  for  applying 
safeguards  to  materials  and  facilities  subject 
to  safeguards  under  this  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation so  that  this  responsibility  will  be 
assumed  by  the  Agency  at  least  six  months 
prior  to  the  startup  of  the  Zorlta  nuclear 
power  station  described  In  Appendix  A  or 
by  December  31,  1966,  whichever  date  Is 
earlier.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  will  be  effected  without 
modification  of  this  Agreement,  through  an 
Agreement  to  be  negotiated  between  the 
Parties  and  the  Agency  which  may  Include 
provisions  for  suspension  of  the  safeguard 
rights  accorded  the  Commission  by  Article  X. 
paragraph  B.  of  this  Agreement  during  the 
time  and  to  the  extent  that  the  Agency's 
safeguards  apply  to  such  materials  and 
facilities. 

"B.  In  the  event  the  Parties  do  not  reach 
a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement  on  the 
terms  of  the  trilateral  arrangement  envisaged 
In  Paragraph  A  of  this  Article,  either  Party 
may,  by  notification,  terminate  this  Agree- 
ment. Before  either  Party  takes  steps  to 
terminate,  the  Parties  will  carefully  consider 
the  economic  effect  of  any  such  termination. 
Neither  Party  will  Invoke  Its  termination 
rights  until  the  other  Party  has  been  given 
sufficient  advance  notice  to  permit  arrange- 
ments by  the  Government  of  Spain,  if  it  is 
the  other  Party,  for  an  alternative  source  of 
power  and  to  permit  adjustment  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America,  If 
it  is  the  other  Party,  of  production  schedules. 
In  the  event  of  termination  by  either  Party, 
the  Government  of  S|>aln  shall,  at  the  re- 


quest of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  return  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  all  special  nuclear 
materials  received  pursuant  to  this  Agree- 
ment and  In  its  possession  or  In  the  posses- 
sion of  persons  under  its  jurisdiction.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
win  compensate  the  Government  of  Spain 
for  such  rettu-ned  material  at  the  current 
Commission's  schedule  of  prices  then  in  effect 
domestically." 

ARTICLE  vn 
This  Amendment  shall  enter  Into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Government  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Government 
written  notification  that  it  has  complied 
with  all  statutory  and  constitutional  re- 
quirements for  the  entry  Into  force  of  such 
Amendment  and  shall  remain  In  force  for  the 
period  of  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation,  as 
hereby  amended. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  amendment. 

Done  at  Washington,  in  duplicate.  In  the 
Elngllsh  and  Spanish  languages,  both  texts 
being  equally  authentic,  this  29th  day  of 
November,  1965. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

John  M.  Leddt. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State. 

Glxkn  T.  Seaborc, 
Chairman,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
For  the  Government  of  Spain : 

Merrt  del  Val, 
Spanish  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
Certified  to  be  a  true  copy: 

Wnj.TAM  L.  Yeomans, 
Chief,   European   Branch,   Division   of 
International    Affairs,    U.S.    Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Apitendix  a 

Spanish  enriched  ■uranium  power  reactor 

program 


Reactors 

11) 

Start  of 
construc- 
tion 

(2) 

Total 
kiloeniiii.>^ 

required  ' 

(3) 

A.  DON,  30  megawatts  elec- 
tric.              

n.  Zorita,  153  megawatts  elec- 
tric    .        -. 

C.  Nuclenor,   300  meKa watts 
electric 

1964 
1966 

366 
2.934 

4.930 

Total 

S,230 

'  As  calculated  in  art.  VIII. D.  of  the  Agreeineiu  for 
Cooperntion,  as  amended. 

U.S.  Atomic  Enehot  Commission. 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  9,  f  965. 
T^E  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recommends  that  you  approve 
the  enclosed  proposed  "Amendment  to  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  Between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Spain  Concerning  the 
Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  ETnergy,"  determine  that 
Its  performance  will  promote  and  will  not 
constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security,  and  authorize  Its 
execution.  The  Department  of  State  sup- 
ports the  Commission's  recommendation. 

The  proposed  amendment,  which  has  been 
negotiated  by  the  Atcanic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  State  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
would  extend  and  modify  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  Spain  which  was  signed  at 
Washington  on  August  16,  1957.  The  prin- 
cipal objective  of  the  amendment  Is  to  pro- 
vide fuel  for  the  planned  Spanish  nuclear 
power  program  of  a  long-term  basis. 
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Article  I  of  the  amendment  would  extend 
the  expiration  date  of  the  agreement  from 
1968  to  1988. 

Article  II  would  permit  materials  of  in- 
terest in  connection  with  defined  research 
applications,  including  special  nucleao-  ma- 
terials (other  than  special  nuclear  materials 
for  fueling  reactors  and  reactor  experiments) 
to  be  made  available  on  an  "as  may  be 
agreed"  basis  when  such  material  Is  not  com- 
mercially available.  A  similar  provision  has 
been  incorporated  in  several  of  our  other 
agreements. 

Under  article  IIIA  and  article  IV,  enriched 
uranium  and  other  materials  could  be  trans- 
ferred ( Including  loaned,  subject  to  required 
governmental  authorization)  for  defined  re- 
search applications.  Including  research  re- 
actors, materials  testing  reactors,  reactor  ex- 
periments, and  reactor  prototypes.  The  In- 
clusion of  the  flexibility  permitting  loan  Is 
designed  to  reflect  a  proposed  cooperative  ar- 
rangement the  Commission  is  now  negotiat- 
ing with  Spain  under  which  the  Initial  en- 
riched uranium  and  heavy  water  require- 
ments for  a  proposed  Spanish  reactor 
prototype  (the  DON  reactor)  would  be  loaned 
to  Spain  for  a  5-year  period.  The  new  lan- 
guage to  be  Inserted  In  the  agreement  cover- 
ing the  possibility  of  a  loan  of  materials  is 
permissive  and  not  obligatory  In  nattire  and 
it  Is  understood  that  the  actual  conclusion  of 
a  loan  arrangement  with  Spain  will  be  con- 
tingent upon  a  final  decision  on  the  part  of 
Spain  to  proceed  with  the  project,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  suitable  detailed  exchange 
arrangement  covering  U.S.  participation,  and 
the  receipt  of  the  requisite  congresslonai  au- 
thorization. 

Article  III  of  the  amendment  would  also 
permit  the  sale  of  enriched  uranium  to  meet 
all  of  Spain's  requirements  for  enriched  ura- 
nium for  the  power  reactor  program  de- 
scribed In  the  agreement.  In  addition,  con- 
sistent with  a  recent  change  In  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  production  or  enrichment  serv- 
ices would  be  provided  after  December  31, 
1968,  and  would  be  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  established  by  the 
Commission. 

Under  article  III  of  the  amendment,  the 
quantities  of  enriched  uraniimi  that  could 
be  transferred  to  the  Government  of  Spain 
to  cover  the  estimated  long-term  enriched 
uranium  fuel  requirements  of  Spain  would 
be  increased  to  a  maximum  amount  of  8,500 
kilograms  of  U=». 

Further,  article  III  would  allow  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  at  its  discretion,  to  make 
available  to  Spain  uranliun  enriched  to  more 
than  20  percent  Ln  the  Isotope  U'"  when 
there  Is  a  technical  or  economic  Justifica- 
tion for  such  a  transfer.  This  provision  has 
been  Incorporated  in  our  agreements  vrtth 
several  other  countries. 

In  keeping  with  the  U.S.  policy  on  safe- 
guards, article  VI  would  provide  that  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  will  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  applying  safe- 
guards to  materials  and  facilities  subject  to 
safeguards  under  the  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion at  least  6  months  prior  to  the  startup 
of  the  Spanish  Zorlta  power  reactor  or  by 
December  31,  1966,  whichever  date  is  earlier. 
This  transfer  of  responsibility  would  be  ac- 
complished without  further  modification  to 
the  agreement  by  means  of  a  trilateral  agree- 
ment to  be  negotiated  among  the  United 
States.  Spain  and  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency. 

Following  your  determination,  approval, 
and  authorization,  the  proposed  amendment 
^11  be  formally  executed  by  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
Spain.  In  compliance  with  section  123c  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amended, 
Uie  proposed  amendment,  together  with 
your  approval  and  determination,  will  then 


be   submitted   to   the   Joint   Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Glenn  T.  Seaborc. 

Chairman. 

Enclosure :  Amendment  to  the  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  Between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Spain 


The  White  House. 
Washington.  August  24.  1965. 
Hon.  Glenn  T.  Seaborc. 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington. 

Dear  Dr.  Seaborc:  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 123(a)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  submitted  to  me  a  proposed 
"Amendment  to  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 
Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
Spain"  and  has  recommended  that  I  approve 
the  prop>o6ed  amendment,  determine  that  Its 
performance  will  promote  and  will  not  con- 
stitute an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common 
defense  and  security,  and  authorize  Its 
execution. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  123(b)  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  I  hereby: 

(a)  Approve  the  proposed  amendment, 
and  determine  that  Its  performance  will 
promote  and  will  not  constitute  an  unrea- 
sonable risk  to  the  common  defense  and 
security   of   the  United  States  of  America; 

(b)  Authorize  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  by 
appropriate  authorities  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Sincerely. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  DC,  January  12,  1966. 
Hon.  Chet  Holifield, 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Dbar  Chet:  Ptirsuant  to  section  123(c)   of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amended, 
there  are  submitted  with  this  letter: 

(a)  An  executed  "Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
Switzerland  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy"; 

(b)  A  copy  of  the  letter  from  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  President  recommending  ap- 
proval of  the  agreement;  and 

(c)  A  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  President 
to  the  Commission  containing  his  deter- 
mination that  Its  performance  will  promote 
and  will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk 
to  the  common  defense  and  security,  and 
approving  the  agreement  and  authorizing 
its  execution. 

The  agreement,  which  has  been  negotiated 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  State  pursuant  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  would 
supersede  the  "Agreement  for  Cooperation 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  Switzerland,"  signed  at 
Washington  on  June  21,  1956,  and  amended 
on  April  24,  1969,  and  June  11,  1960.  As  we 
reported  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  July 
14,  1965,  the  1965  research  agreement  with 
Switzerland  was  allowed  to  expire  since  co- 
operation could  be  continued  under  the 
1956  power  agrennent. 

The  Government  of  Switzerland  has  been 
deslrotis  for  some  time  of  receiving  from 
the  Commission  a  general  assurance  regard- 
ing the  availabUlty  of  enriched  fuel  for  their 
long-term  nuclear  energy  program.  Accord- 
ingly, the  agreement  wotUd  have  a  duraUon 
of    30    years    and    would    provide    for    the 


transfer  of  an  Increased  quantity  of  XT'" 
to  meet  the  needs  of  both  the  long-term 
program  and  of  miscellaneous  research  and 
development  projects. 

Article  VI  of  the  new  agreement  imple> 
ments  the  provisions  of  the  private  owner- 
ship legislation  by  providing  a  framework 
within  which  private  persons  in  the  two 
countries  may  be  parties  to  transfers  of 
special  nuclear  material.  While  the  precise 
means  by  which  these  private  transactions 
would  be  carried  out  have  not  yet  been  de- 
veloped, the  Commission  retains  the  right 
to  insure  that  they  are  made  In  accordance 
with  applicable  laws,  regulations,  policies 
and  license  requirements  of  the  United 
States.  Proposed  regulations  for  licensing 
the  export  of  special  nuclear  naaterial  have 
been  published  for  comment.  Materials 
transferred  under  article  VI  would  be  part 
of  the  total  quantity  of  material  available 
under  the  agreement. 

Article  VII  would,  consistent  with  the  pri- 
vate ownership  legislation,  permit  the  Com- 
mission to  perform  uramum  enrichment 
services  after  December  31,  1966,  for  the  ac- 
count of  the  Government  of  Switzerland.  In 
addition,  the  net  amount  of  U=»  which 
could  be  transferred  to  Switzerland  Is  In- 
creased to  30,000  kilograms,  and  uranium 
enriched  to  more  than  20  percent  In  the 
Isotope  U^  could  be  made  available  when 
there  Is  a  technical  or  economic  justification 
for  such  a  transfer.  In  keeping  with  stated 
Commission  policy,  article  VII  also  includes 
language  which  assures  the  comparability  of 
domestic  and  foreign  prices  for  enriched 
uranium  and  services  performed,  as  well  as 
of  the  advance  notice  required  for  delivery. 

Article  IX  contains  the  peaceful  uses  guar- 
antees of  the  Government  of  Switzerland  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The 
U.S.  guarantee  would  extend  to  equipment 
and  devices  transferred  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  to  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial produced  In  U.S. -fueled  reactors  which 
Is  In  excess  of  Switzerland's  needs  and  which 
the  United  States  decides  to  purchase,  and 
to  special  nuclear  material  produced  in  UB.- 
leaeed  fuel  which  the  United  States  elects  to 
retain  after  reprocessing,  or  alternatively,  to 
equivalent  amounts  of  such  purchased  or 
retained  material. 

Article  XI  provides  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  Statee  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  Switzerland  will  promptly  re- 
quest the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  to  assume  responsibility  for  applying 
safeguards  to  materials  and  facilities  subject 
to  safeguards  under  the  agreement.  This 
transfer  of  responsibility  to  the  agency  would 
be  accomplished  without  amendment  to  the 
agreement  by  means  of  a  trilateral  agreement 
to  be  negotiated  by  the  United  States.  Switz- 
erland, and  the  lASA. 

The  agreement  will  enter  Into  force  on  the 
day  on  which  each  Government  shall  have 
received  from  the  other  Government  written 
notification  that  It  has  compiled  with  all 
statutory  and  constitutional  requirementa 
for  the  entry  into  force  of  the  agreement. 
Cordially. 

OuENN  T.  Seaborc, 

Chairman. 

Enclosures: 

1.  Agreement  for  Cooperation  with  the 
Government  of  Switzerland  (3). 

2.  Letter  from  the  Commission  to  the 
President  (3). 

3.  Letter  from  the  President  to  the  Com- 
mission (3). 


AOREXMENT     rOR     COOPERATION     BrTWEXM     TH» 

GovERNMEirr  or  the  UNmn  States  or 
America  and  the  Goverkment  or  Switz- 
erland CoNcxRNiNQ  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic 
Enesot 

Whereas   the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
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SwltnrUiul  signed  ui  "Agreement  for  Co- 
operation Concerning  ClvU  Usee  of  Atomic 
■nergy  Between  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  State*  of  America  and  the  Oovern* 
meat  of  Switzerland"  on  June  21.  1954.  which 
wme  amended  by  the  Agreement  signed  on 
April  34,  1059,  and  the  Agreement  signed  on 
June  11.  loeo:  and 

Whereaa  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Oovemment  of 
Bwltserland  desire  to  pursue  a  research  and 
development  program  locking  toward  the 
realization  of  peaceful  and  humanitarian 
usee  of  atomic  energy,  including  the  design, 
construction,  and  operation  of  power-pro- 
ducing reactors  and  research  reactors,  and 
the  exchange  of  Information  relating  to  the 
development  of  other  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy;   and 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Oovemment  of 
Switzerland  are  desirous  of  entering  into  this 
Agreement  to  cooperate  with  each  other  to 
attain  the  above  objectives:  and 

Whereas  the  Parties  desire  this  Agreement 
to  supersede  the  "Agreement  for  Cooperation 
Concerning  ClvU  Usee  of  Atomic  Energy  Be- 
tween the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Oovemment  of  Switzer- 
land", signed  on  June  31,  1956,  as  amended; 

The  Parties  agree  as  follows: 

AKTICXX   I 

A.  The  "Agreement  for  Cooperation  Con- 
cerning ClvU  Usee  of  Atomic  Energy  Between 
the  Ooivemment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Oovemment  of  Switzer- 
land", signed  on  June  31,  1966,  as  amended. 
Is  superseded  on  the  date  this  Agreement 
enters  Into  force. 

B.  This  Agreement  shall  enter  Into  force 
on  the  date  on  which  each  Oovemment  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Oovemment 
written  notification  that  it  has  compiled 
with  all  statutory  and  constitutional  re- 
qvilrementa  for  the  entry  into  force  of  such 
Agreement  and  shaU  remain  in  force  for  a 
period  of  thirty  (30)   years. 

ABTICLS   n 

A.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Agree- 
ment, the  avallabUlty  of  personnel  and 
material,  and  the  applicable  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  license  requirements  in  force  in 
their  respective  countries,  the  Parties  shall 
cooperate  with  each  other  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  uses  of  atomic  energy  for  peace- 
ful purposes. 

B.  Restricted  Data  shall  not  be  commu- 
nicated under  this  Agreement  and  no  mate- 
rials or  e<iulpment  and  devices  shall  be 
transferred,  and  no  services  shall  be  fur- 
nished, under  this  Agreement,  If  the  trans- 
fer of  any  such  materials  or  equipment  and 
devices  or  the  furnishing  of  any  such  serv- 
ices involves  the  communication  of  Restrict- 
ed Data. 

C.  This  Agreement  shall  not  require  the 
exchange  of  any  information  which  the  Par- 
ties are  not  permitted  to  communicate  be- 
cause the  Information  Is  privately  owned  or 
has  been  received  from  another  Oovem- 
ment. 

AXTTCUE    in 

A.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  n, 
the  Parties  shall  exchange  unclassified  In- 
formation with  respect  to  the  application  of 
atomic  energy  to  peaceful  uses  and  the  prob- 
lems of  health  and  safety  connected  there- 
vrlth.  The  exchange  of  information  provided 
for  in  this  Article  shall  be  accomplished 
through  various  means  available.  Including 
reports,  conferences,  and  visits  to  facilities, 
and  shall  Include  information  In  the  follow- 
ing fltidi: 

(1)  Derelopment,  design,  construction, 
opeimtlon,  and  um  of  research,  nuiterlals 
testing,  experlmestal.  demonstration  power, 
and  power  rvactora; 

(S)  Health  and  Mfety  problems  related  to 
the  operation  and  oae  of  the  types  of  reactors 
listed  In  subparagraph  (1)  above:  and 


(3)  The  use  of  radioactive  Isotopes  and 
radiation  In  physical  and  biological  research, 
medical  therapy,  agriculture,  and  industry. 

B.  Agreed  classiflcatlon.  patent,  and  secu- 
rity policies  and  practices  shall  continue  to 
be  maintained  with  respect  to  all  classified 
information  ( Including  any  Inventions  or 
discoveries  employing  such  Information), 
materials,  equipment,  and  devices  which 
have  been  exchanged  under  the  superseded 
Agreement.  The  Parties  Intend  to  consult 
with  each  other  to  review  the  extent  to  which 
the  agreed  classification,  patent,  and  secu- 
rity policies  and  practices  referred  to  above 
continue  to  be  appropriate  and  applicable. 

ARTICLE   rv 

A.  Materials  of  Interest  In  connection  with 
the  subjects  of  agreed  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion, as  provided  in  Article  III  and  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  Article  II,  including 
source  materials,  special  nuclear  materials, 
by-product  materials,  other  radioisotopes. 
and  stable  Isotopes,  may  be  transferred  for 
defined  applications  other  than  fueling  re- 
actors and  reactor  experiments  In  such  quan- 
tities and  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  agreed  when  such  materials  are 
not  commercially  available. 

B.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  n 
and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  agreed,  specialized  research  facilities  and 
reactor  materials  testing  facilities  of  the 
Parties  shall  be  made  available  for  mutual 
use  consistent  with  the  limits  of  space,  fa- 
cilities, and  personnel  conveniently  avail- 
able when  such  facilities  are  not  commer- 
cially available. 

C.  With  respect  to  the  subjects  of  agreed 
exchange  of  Information  as  provided  in  Arti- 
cle III  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Arti- 
cle II.  equipment  and  devices  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  Party  to  the  other  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed. 
It  Is  recognized  that  such  transfers  will  be 
subject  to  limitations  which  may  arise  from 
shortages  of  supplies  or  other  circumstances 
existing  at  the  time. 

ARTICLE    v 

The  application  or  use  of  any  information 
(Including  design  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions) and  any  material,  equipment,  and  de- 
vices, exchanged  or  transferred  between  the 
Parties  under  this  Agreement,  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Party  receiving  it.  and 
the  other  Party  does  not  warrant  the  ac- 
curacy or  completeness  of  such  information 
and  does  not  warrant  the  suitability  of  such 
information,  material,  equipment,  and  de- 
vices for  any  particular  use  or  application. 

ARTICLE  VI 

It  is  contemplated  that,  as  provided  in  this 
Article,  authorized  private  individuals  and 
private  organizations  as  well  as  governmen- 
tal bodies  in  either  the  United  States  of 
America  or  Switzerland  may  deal  directly 
with  authorized  private  individuals  and  pri- 
vate organizations  as  well  as  governmental 
bodies  in  the  other  country.  Accordingly. 
In  connection  with  the  subjects  of  agreed 
exchange  of  information  as  provided  in  Arti- 
cle m,  it  is  understood  that  either  Party 
and  authorized  persons  under  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion may  make  arrangements  to  transfer  and 
export  materials,  including  special  nuclear 
material,  and  equipment  and  devices  to.  and 
perform  services  for.  the  other  Party  and  au- 
thorized persons  under  its  Jurisdiction. 
Such  arrangements  shall  be  subject  to: 

(1)  the  limitations  in  Article  II:  and 

(2)  applicable  laws,  regulations,  policies. 
and  license  requirements  of  the  Parties. 

I  ABTicLE  vn 

A.  During  the  period  of  this  Agreement, 
the  United  States  Commission  will  transfer 
to  the  Oovemment  of  Switzerland,  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Parties 
may  agree,  uranitim  enriched  In  the  isotope 
U"*  for  use  in  the  fueling  of  defined  re- 
search  appUcations,    including   research   re- 


actors, materials  testing  reactors,  reactor  ex- 
periments, and  reactor  prototypes,  as  the 
Commission  may  agree  to  upwn  request  of 
the  Government  of  Switzerland. 

B.  In  addition,  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion is  prepared  to  sell  to  the  Government 
of  Switzerland  all  of  Switzerland's  require- 
ments for  uranium  enriched  in  the  isotope 
Uas  for  use  in  the  power  reactor  program 
described  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Agreement, 
which  Appendix,  subject  to  the  quantity  lim- 
itation established  in  paragraph  E  of  this 
Article,  may  be  amended  from  time  to  time 
by  mutual  consent  without  modification  of 
this  Agreement. 

C.  The  United  States  Commission  is  also 
prepared,  to  such  extent  and  under  such 
conditions  as  it  may  establish,  to  enter  into 
contracts  to  provide  after  December  31,  1968, 
for  the  production  or  enrichment,  or  both, 
in  facilities  owned  by  the  Commission  of 
special  nuclear  material  for  the  account  of 
the  Government  of  Switzerland  for  the  uses 
specified  in  paragraphs  A  and  B  above. 

D.  With  respect  to  transfers  of  uranium 
enriched  in  the  isotope  U'*  provided  for  in 
paragraphs  A,  B,  and  C  of  this  Article,  it  is 
understood  that: 

(1)  contracts  specifying  quantities,  en- 
richments, delivery  schedules,  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  supply  or  service 
will  be  executed  on  a  timely  basis  between 
the  United  States  Commission  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Switzerland;  and 

( 2 )  prices  for  uranium  enriched  in  the  Iso- 
tope U*  sold  or  for  services  performed 
and  the  advance  notice  required  for  delivery 
will  be  those  in  effect  for  users  in  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  Commission  may 
agree  to  supply  enriched  uranium  or  perform 
enrichment  services  upon  shorter  notice,  sub- 
ject to  assessment  of  such  surcharge  to  the 
usual  base  price  as  the  United  States  Com- 
mission may  consider  reasonable  to  cover 
abnormal  production  costs  Incurred  by  the 
United  States  Commission  by  reason  of  such 
shorter  notice. 

E.  The  adjusted  net  quantity  of  U-*"  In 
enriched  uranium  transferred  from  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Government 
of  Switzerland  under  paragraphs  A,  B.  and 
C  of  this  Article  during  the  period  of  this 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  shall  not  exceed 
30.000  kilograms.  The  following  method  of 
computation  shall  be  used  in  calculating 
transfers,  within  the  celling  quantity  of 
30.000  kilograms  of  U^",  made  pursuant  to 
said  paragraphs  A,  B,  and  C  of  this  Article: 

From: 

(1)  The  quantity  of  U^*  contained  in 
enriched  uranium  transferred  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Switzerland  pursuant  to  said 
paragraphs  A,  B,  and  C,  minus 

(2)  The  quantity  of  U=-*  contained  in 
an  equal  quantity  of  uranium  of  normal 
Isotoplc  assay. 

Subtract : 

(3)  The  aggregate  of  the  quantities  of 
U^  contained  In  recoverable  uranium  of 
U.S.  origin  either  transferred  to  the  United 
States  of  America  or  to  any  other  nation  or 
group  of  nations  with  the  approval  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica pursuant  to  this  Agreement,  minus 

(4)  The  quantity  of  XJ'-^  contained  In 
an  equal  quantity  of  uremlum  of  normal 
Isotoplc  assay. 

P.  It  Is  agreed  that,  should  the  total  quan- 
tity of  enriched  uranium  which  the  United 
States  Commission  has  agreed  to  provide 
pursuant  to  this  and  other  Agreements  for 
Cooperation  reach  the  maximum  quantity 
of  enriched  uranium  which  the  Commission 
has  available  for  such  purposes,  and  should 
the  Government  of  Switzerland  not  have  ex- 
ecuted contracts  covering  the  adjusted  net 
quantity  specified  in  paragraph  E  of  this 
Article,  the  Commission  may  request,  upon 
appropriate  notice,  that  the  Government  of 
Switzerland  execute  contracts  for  all  or  any 
part  of  such  enriched  uranium  as  is  not  then 
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under  contract.  It  is  understood  that,  should 
the  Oovemment  of  Switzerland  not  execute  a 
contract  In  accordance  with  a  request  by  the 
Commission  hereimder,  the  Commission 
shall  be  relieved  of  all  obligations  to  the 
Government  of  Switzerland  with  respect  to 
the  enriched  uranium  for  which  contracts 
have   been   so  requested. 

G.  The  enriched  uranium  supplied  hereun- 
der may  contain  up  to  twenty  percent  (20'>  ) 
in  the  isotope  U^.  The  United  States 
Commission,  however,  may  make  available  a 
portion  of  the  enriched  uranium  supplied 
hereunder  as  material  containing  more  than 
20^r  in  the  Isotope  U^*^  when  there  is  a 
technical  or  economic  Justification  for  such 
a  tran.sfer. 

H.  It  is  understood,  unless  otherwise 
agreed,  that  in  order  to  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  the  entire  quantity  of  enriched 
uranium  allocated  hereunder  for  a  particu- 
lar reactor  project  described  in  the  Appendix, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  construction 
of  the  project  to  be  initiated  In  accordance 
with  the  schedule  set  forth  In  the  Appendix 
and  for  the  Government  of  Switzerland 
to  execute  a  contract  for  that  quantity 
In  time  to  allow  for  the  United  States  Com- 
mission to  provide  the  material  for  the  first 
fuel  loading.  It  is  also  understood  that  if 
the  Government  of  Switzerland  desires  to 
contract  for  less  than  the  entire  quantity 
of  enriched  uranium  allocated  for  a  par- 
ticular project  or  terminates  the  supply  con- 
tract after  execution,  the  remaining  quan- 
tity allocated  for  that  project  shall  cease  to 
be  available  and  the  maximum  adjusted  net 
qu;uuity  of  U-'"-'  provided  for  in  paragraph 
E  of  this  Article  shall  be  reduced  according- 
ly, unless  otherwise  agreed. 

I.  Within  the  limitations  contained  In 
paragraph  E  of  this  Article,  the  quantity  of 
uranium  enriched  In  the  Isotope  U^  trans- 
ferred by  the  United  States  Commission  un- 
der this  Article  and  in  the  custody  of  the 
Government  of  Switzerland  for  the  fueling 
of  reactors  or  reactor  experiments  shall  not 
at  any  time  be  in  excess  of  the  quantity 
thereof  necessary  for  the  loading  of  such 
reactors  or  reactor  experiments,  plus  such 
additional  quantity  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Parties,  is  necessary  for  the  efficient  and  con- 
tinuous operation  of  such  reactors  or  reactor 
experiments. 

J  It  is  agreed  that  when  any  special  nu- 
clear material  received  from  the  United 
States  of  America  requires  reprocessing,  such 
reprocessing  shall  be  performed  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Commission  in  either  Commis- 
sion facilities  or  facilities  acceptable  to  the 
Commission,  on  terms  and  conditions  to  be 
later  agreed:  and  It  Is  understood,  except  as 
may  be  otherwise  agreed,  that  the  form  and 
content  of  any  irradiated  fuel  elements  shall 
not  be  altered  after  their  removal  from  the 
reactor  prior  to  delivery  to  the  Commission 
or  the  facilities  acceptable  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  reprocessing, 

K.  With  respect  to  any  special  nuclear 
material  not  owned  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  produced  In 
reactors  fueled  with  materials  obtained  from 
the  United  States  of  America  which  Is  In  ex- 
cess of  the  need  of  the  Government  of  Switz- 
erland for  such  materials  In  Its  program  for 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  have,  and  is  hereby  granted,  (a)  a  first 
option  to  purchase  such  material  at  prices 
then  prevailing  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica for  special  nuclear  material  produced  In 
reactors  which  are  fueled  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  an  agreement  for  cooperation  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  (b)  the  right  to  approve  the 
transfer  of  such  material  to  any  other  na- 
tion or  a  group  of  nations  in  the  event  the 
option  to  purchase  Is  not  exercised. 

L.  Special  nuclear  material  produced,  as  a 
jwult  of  irradiation  processes.  In  any  part  of 
»e  fuel  leased  hereunder  shall  be  for  the 


account  of  the  Oovemment  of  Switzerland, 
and.  after  reprocessing  as  provided  in  para- 
graph J  of  this  Article,  shall  be  returned  to 
the  Oovemment  of  Switzerland,  at  which 
time  title  to  such  material  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  that  Government,  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  exercise  the  option,  which  Is  hereby 
granted,  to  retain,  with  a  credit  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Switzerland  based  on  the  prices 
in  the  United  States  of  America  referred  to 
in  paragraph  K  of  this  Article,  any  such 
special  nuclear  material  which  Is  In  excess  of 
the  needs  of  Switzerland  for  such  material 
in  its  program  for  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic   energy. 

M,  Some  atomic  energy  materials  which 
the  Government  of  Switzerland  may  request 
the  Commission  to  provide  In  accordance 
with  this  Agreement,  or  which  have  been 
provided  to  the  Government  of  Switzerland 
under  the  superseded  Agreement,  are  harm- 
ful to  persons  and  property  unless  handled 
and  used  carefully.  After  delivery  of  such 
materials  to  the  Government  of  Switzerland, 
the  Government  of  Switzerland  shall  bear 
all  responslbUlty,  Insofar  as  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  Is  concerned, 
for  the  safe  handling  and  use  of  such  ma- 
terials. With  respect  to  any  special  nuclear 
materials  or  fuel  elements  which  the  Com- 
mission may  lease  pursuant  to  this  Agree- 
ment, or  may  have  leased  pursuant  to  the 
superseded  Agreement,  to  the  Government 
of  Switzerland  or  to  any  private  lndivldu,ii 
or  private  organization  under  its  Jurisdic- 
tion duly  authorized  to  this  effect,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Switzerland  shall  indemnify  and 
save  harmless  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  against  any  and  all  11a- 
bUlty  (including  third  party"  liability)  for 
any  cause  whatsoever  arising  out  of  the  pro- 
duction or  fabrication,  the  ownership,  the 
lease,  and  the  possession  and  use  of  such 
special  nuclear  materials  or  fuel  elements 
after  delivery  by  the  Commission  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Switzerland  or  to  any  authorized 
private  individual  or  private  organization 
under  Its  Jurisdiction. 

ARTICLE    Vlll 

As  may  be  necessary  and  as  may  be  mu- 
tually agreed  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
jects of  agreed  exchange  of  information  as 
provided  in  Article  III,  and  subject  to  the 
limitations  set  forth  in  Article  II,  and  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  mu- 
tually agreed,  specific  arrangements  may  be 
made  from  time  to  time  between  the  Parties 
for  the  lease  or  sale  of  quantities  of  ma- 
terial, including  heavy  water  and  natural 
uranium,  but  not  including  special  nuclear 
materials,  greater  than  those  required  for 
research  when  such  materials  are  not  com- 
mercially available, 

ARTICLE    IX 

A.  The  Government  of  Switzerland  guar- 
antees that: 

(1)  Safeguards  provided  In  Article  X  shall 
be  maintained. 

(2)  No  material,  including  equipment  and 
devices,  transferred  to  the  Government  of 
Switzerland  or  authorized  persons  under  its 
Jurisdiction  by  purchase  or  otherwise  pur- 
suant to  this  Agreement  or  the  superseded 
Agreement,  and  no  special  nuclear  material 
produced  through  the  i'.se  of  such  material, 
equipment  and  devices.  Including  any  such 
special  nuclear  material  held  under  the  su- 
perseded Agreement,  will  be  used  for  atomic 
weapons,  or  for  research  on  or  r  velopment 
of  atomic  weapons,  or  for  any  other  military 
purpose. 

(3)  No  material.  Including  equipment  and 
devices,  transferred  to  the  Government  of 
Switzerland  or  authorized  persons  under  its 
Juriidiction  pursuant  to  this  Agreement  or 
the  superseded  Agreement,  and  no  special 
nuclear  material  produced  through  the  use 
of  such  material,  equipment,  or  devices,  In- 


cluding any  such  special  nuclear  material 
held  under  the  superseded  Agreement,  will 
be  transferred  to  unauthorized  persons  or  be- 
yond the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Government  of 
Switzerland,  except  as  the  United  States 
Commission  may  agree  to  such  a  iranffer  to 
another  nation  or  group  of  nations,  nnd  then 
only  If.  In  the  opinion  of  the  United  States 
Commission,  the  transfer  of  the  material  Is 
within  the  scope  of  an  agreement  for  coop- 
eration between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  other  na- 
tion or  group  of  nations. 

B.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  guarantees  that  no  equipment  or 
devices  transferred  from  the  Government  of 
.Switzerland  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  or  authorized  persons  un- 
der its  Jurisdiction  pursuant  to  this  Agree- 
ment or  the  superseded  Agreement,  no  ma- 
terial purchased  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  pursuant  to  para- 
graph K  of  Article  VII  of  this  Agreement,  and 
no  material  retained  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  pursuant  to 
paragraph  L  of  Article  VII  of  this  Agreement, 
or  an  equivalent  amount  of  material  of  the 
same  type  as  such  purchased  or  retained  ma- 
terial substituted  therefor,  will  be  used  for 
atomic  weapxjns.  or  for  research  on  or  de- 
velopment of  atomic  weapons,  or  for  any 
other  military  purpose 

ARTICLE    X 

A.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  Switzer- 
land emphasize  their  common  interest  in  as- 
suring that  any  material,  equipment,  or  de- 
vice made  available  to  the  Government  of 
Switzerland  pxirsuant  to  thlF  Agreement  or 
the  superseded  Agreement  shall  be  used 
solely  for  civil  purposes. 

B.  Except  to  the  extent  that  the  safeguards 
provided  for  in  this  Agreement  are  sup- 
planted, by  agreement  of  the  Parties  as  pro- 
vided In  Article  XI.  by  safeguards  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this 
Agreement,  shall  have  the  following  rights: 

(1)  With  the  objective  of  assuring  design 
and  operation  for  civil  purposes  and  permit- 
ting effective  application  of  safeguards,  to 
review  the  design  of  any 

(a)  reactor  and 

(b)  other  equipment  and  devices,  the  de- 
sign of  which  the  United  States  Commission 
determines  to  be  relevant  to  the  effective 
application  of  safeguards,  which  are  to  be 
made  available  to  the  Government  of  Switz- 
erland or  any  person  under  its  Jurisdiction, 
or  wlilch  are  to  use.  fabricate,  or  process  any 
of  the  following  materials  so  made  available: 
source  material,  special  nuclear  material, 
moderator  material,  or  other  material  des- 
ignated by  the  United  States  Commission; 

(2)  With  respect  to  any  source  or  special 
nuclear  material  made  available  to  the  Oov- 
emment of  Switzerland  or  any  person  under 
its  Jurisdiction  by  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  or  any  person  un- 
der Its  Jurisdiction  and  any  source  or  special 
nuclear  material  utilized  in,  recovered  from, 
or  produced  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  any  of 
the  following  materials,  equipment,  or  de- 
vices so  made  available: 

(a)  source  material,  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial, moderator  material,  or  other  material 
designated  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion, 

(b)  reactors, 

(C)  any  other  equipment  or  device  desig- 
nated by  the  United  States  Commission  as  an 
item  to  be  made  available  on  the  conditions 
that  the  provisions  of  this  subparagraph 
B  (2)  will  apply. 

li)  to  require  the  maintenance  and  pro- 
duction of  operating  records  and  to  request 
and  receive  reports  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing in  ensuring  accountabUlty  for  such  ma- 
terials; and 
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(11)  to  raquln  tb*t  any  cucb  mAterial  In 
tb*  custody  of  tli«  Oovemra«nt  of  Switzer- 
land or  Mjy  p«raon  under  lu  J\irl»dlctlon  be 
subject  to  all  of  the  ••Xeguard*  provided  for 
In  tbU  Article  and  tbe  guaranties  set  forth  In 
Article  IX: 

<a)  To  require  the  deposit  In  storage  facil- 
ities designated  by  the  United  States  Com- 
mission of  any  of  the  special  nuclear  material 
referred  to  In  subparagraph  B  (3)  of  this 
Article  which  Is  not  currently  utilized  for 
clvU  purposes  In  Switzerland  and  which  la 
not  purchased  or  retained  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  America  pur- 
suant to  Article  VII  of  thU  Agreement,  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  Article  VII,  paragraph 
K  (b).  or  otherwise  disposed  of  pursuant  to 
an  arrangement  mutually  acceptable  to  the 
Parties: 

(4)  To  dsslgnate,  after  consultation  with 
the  Ooremment  of  Switzerland,  personnel 
who.  accompanied.  If  either  Party  so  requests. 
by  personnel  designated  by  the  Oovemment 
of  Swltaerland.  shall  have  access  In  Switzer- 
land to  all  places  and  data  necessary  to  ac- 
count for  the  source  and  special  nuclear  ma- 
terials which  are  subject  to  subparagraph 
B(a)  of  this  Article,  to  determine  whether 
there  Is  compliance  with  this  Agreement,  and 
to  make  such  independent  measurements  as 
may  be  deemed  neceesary: 

(5)  In  the  event  of  non-compliance  with 
the  proTlslons  of  this  Article  or  the  guar- 
anties sst  forth  In  Article  IX  and  the  failure 
ot  the  Oovemment  of  Switzerland  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Article  within 
%  reasonabla  time,  to  suspend  or  terminate 
thu  Agreement  and  to  require  the  return 
of  any  materials,  equipment,  and  devices 
referred  to  In  subparagraph  B(2)  of  this 
ArUcle: 

(8)  To  consult  with  the  Gtovernment  of 
Switzerland  In  the  matter  of  health  and 
safety. 

C.  The  Oovemment  of  Switzerland  under- 
takes to  faclUtate  the  application  of  the 
safeguards  provided  for  In  this  Article. 

JJtnCLM    XI 


A.  The  Oovemment  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  and  the  Oovemment  of  Switzerland. 
recognising  the  deslrabUlty  of  making  use 
of  the  facilities  and  services  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency,  agree  that  the 
Agency  will  be  promptly  requested  to  assume 
responslbUlty  for  applying  safeguards  to 
materials  and  facilities  subject  to  safeguards 
under  this  Agreement.  It  Is  contemplated 
that  the  necessary  arrangements  will  be  ef- 
fected without  modification  of  this  Agree- 
ment through  an  agreement  to  be  negotiated 
between  the  Parties  and  the  Agency  which 
may  include  provisions  for  suspension  of 
the  safeguard  rights  sccorded  to  the  United 
States  Commission  by  Article  X  of  this  Agree- 
ment, during  the  time  and  to  the  extent  that 
the  Agency's  safeguards  apply  to  such  mate- 
rials and  facilities. 

B.  In  the  event  the  Parties  do  not  reach 
a  muttially  satisfactory  agreement  on  the 
terms  of  the  trilateral  arrangement  envisaged 
In  paragraph  A  of  thU  Article,  either  Party 
may.  by  notification,  terminate  this  Agree- 
ment. Before  either  Party  takes  steps  to 
terminate  this  Agreement,  the  Parties  will 
carefully  consider  the  economic  effects  of 
any  such  termination.  Neither  Party  will 
Invoke  lU  termination  rights  until  the  other 
Party  has  been  given  sufficient  advance 
notice  to  permit  arrangements  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Swltzerlsnd,  If  It  Is  the  other 
Party,  for  an  alternative  source  of  power  and 
to  permit  adjustment  by  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  If  It  Is  the 
other  Party,  of  production  schedules.  In  the 
event  of  termination  by  either  Party,  the 
Ooverxuneat  of  Swltsarland  shall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Oovemment  at  the  United  States 
of  Aiik«rlca.~r«tum  to  ths  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  at  America  all  special  nuclear 
material  received  pursuant  to  this  Agreemant 


and  still  In  Its  possession  or  in  the  possession 
of  persons  under  Its  Jurisdiction.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  will 
compensate  the  Government  of  Switzerland 
for  sold  material  so  returned  at  the  United 
States  Commission's  schedule  of  prices  then 
In  effect  domestically. 

ARTICLt    xn 

The  rights  and  obligations  of  the  Parties 
provided  for  under  this  Agreement  shall  ex- 
tend to  cooperative  activities  Initiated  under 
the  superseded  Agreement,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  material,  equipment,  devices. 
and  Information  transferred  thereunder,  to 
the  extent  applicable. 

ARTICLE   xm 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Agreement; 

A.  "United  States  Conunlsslon"  or  'Com- 
mission' means  the  United  States  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

B.  "Parties  '  means  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Including  the 
United  States  Commission  on  behalf  of  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  Government  of  Swlteerland.  Includ- 
ing the  OfUce  of  the  Federal  Delegate  for 
Atomic  Energy  Questions  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  Switzerland.  "Party  "  means 
one  of  the  above  "Parties". 

C.  "Atomic  weapon"  means  any  device 
utilizing  atomic  energy,  exclusive  of  the 
means  for  transporting  or  propelling  the  de- 
vice (Where  such  means  is  a  separable  and 
divisible  part  of  the  device),  the  principal 
purpose  of  which  Is  for  use  as.  or  for  develop- 
ment of,  a  weapon,  a  weapon  prototype,  or  a 
weapon  test  device. 

D.  "Byproduct  materleU"  means  any  radio- 
active material  (except  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial) yielded  In  or  made  radioactive  by  ex- 
posure to  the  radiation  incident  to  the  proc- 
ess of  producing  or  utilizing  special  nuclear 
material. 

E.  "Equipment  and  devices"  and  "equip- 
ment or  device"  means  any  instrument,  ap- 
paratus, or  facility  and  includes  any  facility, 
except  an  atomic  weapon,  capable  of  making 
use  of  or  producing  special  nuclear  material, 
and  component  parts  thereof 

P  Person"  me.in.s  any  Individual,  corpo- 
ration, partnership,  firm,  association,  trust, 
estate,  public  or  private  m.stltutlon,  grt)up. 
government  agencv  or  envernment  corpora- 
tion but  does  not  include  the  Parties  to  this 
Agreement. 

O.  ••Reactor"  means  an  apparatus,  other 
than  an  atomic  weapon,  in  which  a  self-sup- 
porting fission  chain  reaction  is  maintained 
by  utilizing  uranium,  plutonlum.  or  thorium, 
or  any  combination  of  uranium  plutonlum. 
or  thorium. 

H.  "Restricted  D.ita  "  m?an8  all  data  con- 
cerning (1)  design,  manufacture,  or  utiliza- 
tion of  atomic  weapons;  (2i  the  production 
of  special  nuclear  material  In  the  production 
of  energy,  but  shall  not  Include  d.it »  declissl- 
fled  or  removed  from  the  c;itegDry  of  Re- 
stricted Da:a  by  the  appropriate  autho.'lty 

I  "Source  m.iterUl"  means  (1)  uranium, 
thorium.  '<r  any  other  material  which  Is  de- 
term'-ed  by  the  United  St.ites  Comm'ssioa 
or  th?  G.ivernment  of  Switzerland  t->  be 
source  muemi;  or  (2i  ores  containing  one 
or  more  of  the  foregoing  materials,  in  FU'h 
concentr.atlon  as  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion or  the  Government  of  S'Witzerland  may 
determine  from  time  to  time 

J.  "Special  nu-lear  material"  means  (li 
plutonlum.  u  an  urn  enriched  In  the  Isotope 
233  or  in  the  Isa-pe  C35.  and  .in  •  other  ma- 
terial which  the  U.ilteJ  States  Commission 
or  the  Governme  it  of  Switzerland  deter- 
mines to  be  speu'i.il  nuclear  material;  or  (2) 
any  material  artificially  enriched  by  any  of 
the  foregoing 

K  "Superceded  Agreement'  means  the 
Agreement  signed  bv  the  Parties  on  June  21, 
19M,  as  amended  by  the  Agreement  signed 
on  AprU  24    \°^9.  and  the  Agreement  signed 

OD  JUIM  11,  IMO. 


L.  "Safeguards"  means  a  system  of  con- 
trols designed  to  assure  that  any  materials, 
equipment,  or  devices  committed  to  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  are  not  used 
to  ftirther  any  military  purpose. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Agreement. 

Done  at  'Washington  in  duplicate,  In  the 

yngUsh  and  French  languages,  both  equally 

authentic,  this  30th  day  of  December  1965. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

of  America : 

Walter  J.   Stoessel, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
European  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
GL£NN  T.  Sjcaboeo, 
Chairman.    U.S.    Atomic    Energy    Com- 
mission. 
For  the  Government  of  Switzerland: 
Alfred  Zehnoeb, 
Ambassador  of  Switzerland, 

Embassy  of  SuHtzerland. 
Certified  to  be  a  true  copy: 

WlUXAM  L.  Yeouans, 
Chief,    European    Branch,    Division    of 
International     Affairs,     U.S.     Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 


Appendix 

Stoiss  enriched  uranium  power  reactor 

program 


Reactors 

(1) 


Start  of      Total  kilo- 
construe-  1  grani.'i  I'S' 
tion       1  required  ' 


(2) 


(3) 


NOK.  350  megawatts 
electric.  PWR  (Bewiau). 

Atom-Electra,  60<1  mega- 
watts electric  (Klectro- 
watt)   

lOO  raegawatts  electric     . 

Bernese.  3(X)  megawatts 
electric  (Muhlelierg  I) 

Bernese.  300  megawatts 
electric  (Muhleberg  II) 


Total 


1965 


1966 

1967 


1967 
1970 


7.560 

9.2-:!0 

970 

fi.  0.\H 
5.1611 


28.968 


i  As  calculated  in  art.  VII,  par,  E,  of  tlie  Agreement 
or  t'ootieratlon. 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  DC.  October  29.  1965. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Xn  accordance  with 
section  123(a)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission recommends  that  you  approve  the 
enclosed  proposed  "Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
Switzerland  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy."  determine  that  Its  performance  will 
promote  and  will  not  constitute  an  unreason- 
able risk  to  the  common  defense  and  secu- 
rity, and  authorize  Its  execution.  The  De- 
partment of  State  supports  the  Commission's 
recommendation. 

The  proposed  agreement,  which  has  been 
negotiated  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  State  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
would  supersede  the  "Agreement  for  Coop- 
eration Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  En- 
ery  Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
Switzerland."  signed  at  Washington  on  June 
21.  1956.  as  amended.  The  Agreement  for 
Cooperation  signed  In  1965  covering  a  limited 
program  of  research  was  allowed  to  expire  on 
July  17.  1966,  Inasmuch  as  the  cooperative 
activities  Initiated  under  that  agreement  had 
been  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the 
existing  power  agreement. 

The  primary  reasons  for  entering  Into  » 
new  agreement  are  (a)  to  provide  the  frame- 
work for  assuring  the  long-term  supply  oi 
enriched  fuel  required  for  the  projected 
Swiss  nuclear  power  program  and  (b)  to  im- 
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plement  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  which  were  added  by  recent  amend- 
ments, permitting  the  performance  of  ura- 
nJiun  enrichment  services  by  the  Commission 
and  the  private  ownership  of  special  nuclear 
material. 

The  proposed  agreement,  which  would 
have  a  term  of  30  years,  would  provide  for 
the  conduct  of  activities  on  an  unclassified 
basis,  In  contrast  to  the  existing  agreement 
which  permits  the  exchange  of  classified 
information. 

Article  VI  of  the  new  agreement  would 
reflect  the  recent  changes  In  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  permitting  private  own- 
ership of  special  nuclear  material  by  en- 
abUng  private  parties  In  the  United  States 
and  Switzerland  to  be  parties  to  arrange- 
ments for  the  transfer  of  special  nuclear 
material.  Previously,  such  transactions 
were  confined  to  governments.  Arrange- 
ments made  directly  between  private  parties 
under  the  proposed  article  VI  would  be  un- 
dertaken pursuant  to  applicable  laws,  reg- 
ulations, policies,  and  license  requirements 
of  the  United  States  and  Swiss  Govern- 
ments. 

Article  VII  of  the  proposed  agreement 
would  permit  the  sale  of  enriched  uranium 
required  for  the  long-term  Swiss  power  re- 
actor program  described  In  the  appendix  to 
the  agreement  and  would  Increase  the  max- 
imum quantity  of  U^''  that  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  Switzerland  from  the  present  limit 
of  500  kilograms  to  30,000  kilograms. 

Article  VII  would  also  permit  the  Com- 
mission to  perform  uranium  enrichment 
services  after  December  31,  1968,  for  the  ac- 
count of  the  Government  of  Switzerland 
under  terms  and  conditions  which  the  Com- 
mission may  establish.  In  addition,  the 
Commission  would  be  able,  at  Its  discretion, 
to  make  available  to  the  Government  of 
Switzerland  uranium  enriched  to  more  than 
20  percent  In  the  isoptope  U-""  when  there  is 
an  economic  or  technical  Justification  for 
such  a  transfer. 

In  keeping  with  stated  Commission  policy, 
article  VII  also  Includes  language  which  as- 
sures the  comparability  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign prices  for  enriched  uranium  and  serv- 
ices performed,  as  well  as  of  the  advance  no- 
tice required  for  delivery. 

Article  IX  would  continue  In  effect  the 
US.  guarantee  that  no  equipment  or  device 
transferred  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  be  used  for  military  purposes. 
The  U.S.  guarantee  would  also  extend  to 
(a I  special  nuclear  material  produced  In 
US-fueled  reactors  which  Is  in  excess  of 
Switzerland's  needs  and  which  the  United 
States  decides  to  purchase,  and  (b)  special 
nuclear  material  produced  In  U.S. -leased 
fuel  which  the  United  States  elects  to  retain 
after  reprocessing,  or,  alternatively,  to 
equivalent  amoimts  of  such  purchased  or 
retained  material. 

In  keeping  with  U.S.  policy  to  arrive  at 
explicit  understandings  with  countries  with 
which  we  have  cooperative  agreements  as  to 
the  transfer  of  safeguards  to  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency,  article  XI  of 
the  proposed  agreement  provides  that  the 
Agency  will  be  promptly  requested  to  assume 
responsibility  for  applying  safeguards  to  ma- 
terials and  facilities  subject  to  safeguards 
under  the  agreement. 

Following  your  determination,  approval, 
and  authorization,  the  prop>osed  agreement 
will  be  formally  executed  by  appropriate  au- 
thoriUes  of  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Switzerland.  In  compliance  with 
section  123(c)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  the  proposed  agreement 
111  then  be  placed  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Glenn  T.  Seaborc, 

Chairman. 
(Enclosure:     Agreement    for    Cooperation 
Between  the  Government  of  the  United  States 


of  America  and  the  Oovemment  of  Switzer- 
land.) 

The  Whtfe  HotrsE, 
Washington,  D.C..  December  2, 1965. 
Hon.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Seaborg:  In  accordance  with 
section  123(a)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  submitted  to  me  by  a  letter  of 
October  29.  1965.  a  proposed  "Agreement  for 
Cooperation  Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Switzerland  Concerning  Civil  Uses 
of  Atomic  Energy."  and  has  recommended 
that  I  approve  the  proposed  agreement,  de- 
termine that  its  performance  will  promote 
and  will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk 
to  the  common  defense  and  security,  and 
authorize  Its  execution. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  123 
(b)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  I  hereby  (a) 
approve  the  proposed  agreement  and  deter- 
mine that  Its  performance  will  promote  and 
wUl  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
the  common  defense  and  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  and  (b)  authorize 
the  execution  of  the  proposed  agreement  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  by  appropriate  authorities 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  also  scheduling  a 
public  hearing  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agreements  for  Cooperation  concerning 
these  amendments,  beginning  on  Janu- 
ary 27,  1966. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  Senate  con- 
cludes its  business  today,  it  stand  In  ad- 
journment until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  W^ithout 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  PLEA  FOR  PATIENCE  AND  COUR- 
AGE IN  THE  SEARCH  FOR  PEACE 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
those  of  us  in  positions  of  public  trust 
are  now  involved  in  what  may  be  the 
most  fateful  decision-making  period  of 
our  lives.  The  war  in  Vietnam  will  either 
begin  to  move  this  year  toward  a  peace- 
ful resolution — however  slow  and  uncer- 
tain the  road — or  It  will  degenerate  into 
a  deepening  morass  that  may  claim  the 
lives  of  our  sons  and  the  sons  of  Asia  for 
years  to  come.  A  major  war  on  the  Asian 
mainland  could  exhaust  America's  blood 
and  treasure  for  all  our  days  and  in  the 
end  create  conditions  of  bitterness  and 
despair  that  would  curse  us  for  a  gen- 
eration. I  believe  that  preventing  that 
war  is  the  most  urgent  task  of  states- 
maiishlp  of  the  next  10  or  more  years. 

The  sober  report  of  Senator  Mansfield, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  and 
our  colleagues  who  traveled  with  him  In 
Asia  this  fall,  concludes: 

The  situation,  as  It  now  appears,  offers 
only  the  very  slim  prospect  of  a  Just  settle- 
ment by  negotiations  or  the  alternative  pros- 


pect of  a  continuance  of  the  conflict  In  the 
direction  of  a  general  war  on  the  Asian 
mainland. 

Those  observations  state  my  own  Im- 
pressions better  than  I  could  after  a 
visit  to  Vietnam  in  late  November  and 
early  December.  The  Mansfield  report  is 
a  document  which  every  American  policy 
planner,  every  Member  of  Congress,  and 
every  concerned  American  citizen  should 
read  and  ponder  carefully.  The  Senator 
from  Montana,  who  has  no  peer  in  the 
Senate  as  an  authority  on  southeast  Asia, 
and  his  distinguished  colleagues  includ- 
ing the  highly  respected  senior  Repub- 
lican of  the  Senate,  Senator  Aiken,  of 
Vermont,  have  performed  a  great  service 
to  the  Nation  and  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  Their  report  may  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  most  significant  documents  in  re- 
cent years  in  that  it  has  given  our  coun- 
try a  clearer  view  of  the  hard  and  dan- 
gerous realities  that  now  face  us  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  President 
Johnson,  who  carries  the  heaviest  bur- 
den of  us  all,  that  he  has  stopped  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  in  spite  of 
the  objections  of  some  of  his  advisers. 
The  more  we  can  reduce  the  scope  of 
this  struggle  and  cortftne  it  to  the  local 
trouble  in  Saigon,  where  it  began,  the 
less  danger  there  will  be  of  losing  our 
young  men  in  an  inconclusive  and 
widening  war. 

I  am  deeply  grateful,  too.  for  the 
President's  vigorous  efforts  in  recent 
days  to  find  a  diplomatic  breakthrough 
to  an  honorable  settlement  of  the  war. 
We  need  now  to  exercise  great  patience 
and  courage  during  the  President's  cur- 
rent efforts  for  peace.  We  have  been 
patient  for  five  years  with  those  who 
offered  a  military  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. Now  let  us  be  equally  persistent 
and  equally  patient  in  the  effort  to  f^nd  a 
peaceful  solution.  Each  time  our  Viet- 
nam policymakers  have  offered  a  new 
formula  for  winning  the  war  they  have 
been  proved  wrong.  Yet,  we  have  not 
only  been  patient  with  these  strategists; 
we  have  permitted  them  to  launch  new 
and  larger  ventures.  Many  Members  of 
the  Congress,  even  those  with  deep  ap- 
prehension about  our  growing  involve- 
ment in  the  Vietnam  struggle,  have  kept 
silent  or  have  restrained  their  dissent 
rather  than  risk  weakening  the  various 
strategies  we  have  tried  on  the  battle- 
field. Now  the  time  has  come  to  exercise 
the  same  patience  and  perseverance  in 
the  search  for  a  peaceful  settlement. 
Just  as  we  have  tried  a  wide  range  of 
military  efforts,  and  experiments  of  var- 
ious kinds,  we  now  need  to  try  a  full 
range  of  diplomatic  and  pohtical  efforts 
to  end  the  war.  Patience  is  cheaper 
than  blood,  and  an  honorable  peace  is 
better  than  the  length  of  the  daily  body 
count.  Prime  Minister  Shastri's  last 
recorded  words,  spoken  to  his  defense 
minister,  were :  "We  must  fight  for  peace 
bravely  as  we  fought  in  war,  "  That 
is  an  appropriate  admonition  to  all 
nations. 

So  let  us  not  be  too  quick  to  launch 
the  bombing  attacks  again.  I  think  it  is 
clear  that  we  have  nothing  to  gain  and 
much  to  lose  by  resuming  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam.     First  of  all,  these 
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attedu  have  been  largely  Ineffective 
militarily.  They  were  designed  to  stop 
the  flow4of  North  Vietnamese  soldiers 
Into  South  Vietnam,  but  as  Secretary 
McNamara  observed  recently,  after  re- 
turning from  a  trip  to  Vietnam,  there 
are  now  several  times  as  many  North 
Yletnameae  In  the  south  as  when  we 
started  the  bombing  last  February. 
Purthermore,  we  have  suffered  a  heavy 
lOM  of  skilled  pilots  and  costly  airplanes 
In  the  bombing  effort.  The  advocates  of 
resuming  the  bombing  look  at  the  losses 
on  the  other  side,  but  they  do  not  con- 
sider the  losses  on  our  side.  Our  losses 
hAve  been  excessive  In  terms  of  the  lim- 
ited damage  to  the  enemy's  military  ca- 
pability. In  one  instance  reported  to  me, 
we  lost  three  highly  trained  pilots  and 
three  expensive  bombers  trying  unsuc- 
cessfully to  knock  out  a  little  bridge  of 
secondary  military  importance.  As  a 
former  bomber  pilot  who  has  asked 
many  questions  of  some  of  our  thought- 
ful military  tacticians.  I  see  little  or  no 
military  advantage  in  resuming  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  Quite  the 
contrary,  the  record  indicates  that  North 
Vietnam  responds  to  the  bombings  by 
sending  more  forces  southward.  In  other 
words  the  bombing  missions  in  the  north 
may  result  in  the  death  of  more  Ameri- 
can soldiers  in  the  south. 

Nor  is  there  any  compelling  diplomatic 
or  political  reason  for  resuming  the 
bombings.  They  have  not  put  Hanoi  in 
a  more  favorable  mood  to  negotiate. 
The  lessons  of  recent  history  are  that 
bombing  attacks  infuriate  and  unite  a 
people  behind  their  government  in  rigid 
resistance  to  the  attackers.  To  produce 
a  climate  favorable  for  discussion,  which 
is  now  the  announced  top  priority  of  our 
Oovemment,  both  sides  need  time  for 
the  clash  of  battle,  the  hatreds,  and  ten- 
sions to  cool  down.  That  process  can- 
not be  enhanced  by  resuming  the  bomb- 
ing raids  on  the  bridges  and  buildings 
that  the  people  of  North  Vietnam  have 
built  at  such  sacrifice  in  recent  years. 

Purthermore,  President  Johnson  with 
imagination  and  vision  has  sent  his  top 
diplomats  around  the  world  and  around 
this  city  to  the  various  embassies,  urg- 
ing many  other  governments  to  use  their 
good  ofQces  in  persuading  the  Oovem- 
ment  ol  North  Vietnam  to  enter  discus- 
sions with  us  looking  toward  a  settle- 
ment of  the  war.  Friendly  governments 
in  eastern  E^urope,  such  as  Yugoslavia 
and  many  other  countries  have  at  our 
request  agreed  to  assist  in  the  search  for 
a  peaceful  settlement.  These  concerned 
governments  which  have  placed  their 
ooDfldenoe  in  us  have  urged  for  months 
that  we  halt  the  bombing.  Now  they 
need  time — perhaps  many  months — to 
convince  Hanoi  that  a  satisfactory  set- 
tlement can  be  achieved  with  the  United 
States,  and  with  other  interested  gov- 
ernments and  groups  which  are  Involved 
in  the  struggle.  If  we  were  to  resume 
bombings  now  or  in  the  near  future,  I 
tremble  to  think  of  the  staggering  blow 
this  would  be  to  our  presently  favorable 
position  with  the  many  governments 
whose  help  we  have  asked  In  the  search 
for  peace. 

I  sometimes  think  that  one  of  the 
great,  unrecognlaed  costs  of  this  crisis 


Is  that  we  have  neglected  our  relation- 
ships with  other  major  countries  that 
are  Important  to  the  long-range  security 
of  our  country  and  peace  of  the  world. 

A  front-page  story  in  today's  New  York 
Times  reports: 

The  Governments  of  Britain.  Prance  and 
Japan,  all  allies  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Communist  governments  of  Europe  as 
well  as  the  governments  of  a  number  of  non- 
allned  nations  are  said  to  be  pleading  for 
several  more  weeks  or  even  months  of  re- 
straint. More  time  is  needed  for  diplomatic 
maneuver,  they  maintain,  and  for  a  better 
asteasment  of  North  Vietnam's  interest  In 
tempering  if  not  settling  the  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  these  countries  are  being 
bitterly  chlded  by  Red  China  who  is  tell- 
ing them  that  the  bombing  pause  Is  just 
a  lull  before  we  hit  even  harder.  Let  us 
not  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  undercut  our  friends  by 
resuming  the  bombing  as  China  insists 
we  are  about  to  do. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  should 
also  exercise  caution  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war  in  the  south.  I  frankly  was 
puzzled  by  our  recent  offensive  In  the 
delta  involving  8,000  American  soldiers. 
•Why  is  it  necessary  to  engage  in  such 
large  offensive  operations  during  this  in- 
tensive search  for  a  peaceful  settlement? 
I  hope  there  will  be  no  more  such  engage- 
ments undertaicen  by  us  unless  the  other 
side  forces  the  issue.  We  are  advised  by 
the  President  and  by  others  that  it  has 
been  several  weeks  since  any  North  Viet- 
namese forces  have  engaged  our  troops 
In  battle  and  that  Vietcong  initiated  in- 
cidents have  been  reduced  during  the 
bombing  pause.  Why,  then  should  we 
needlessly  risk  the  death  of  our  own  sol- 
diers in  major  offensive  campaigns  when 
our  diplomats  are  trying  to  reach  an  end 
to  the  war?  Would  it  not  be  more  real- 
istic and  sensible  to  defend  our  present 
position  and  hold  the  line  while  the  peace 
efforts  are  underway  rather  than  to 
launch  new  operations  that  can  only  lead 
to  loss  of  life  and  perhaps  complicate  the 
search  for  a  settlement "^  Now  would 
seem  the  time  to  escalate  the  peace  offen- 
sive and  deescalate  the  killing.  As  Sena- 
tor John  Sherman  Cooper,  one  of  the 
wisest  Members  of  the  Senate  and  in  our 
country,  put  it  in  a  thoughtful  statement 
recently : 

Negotiation,  not  escalation,  should  be  the 
dominant  theme  of  our  activity  now. 

Let  me  make  my  own  position  clear. 
I  have  never  agreed  with  the  foreign 
policy  assumptions  that  first  took  us  into 
southeast  Asia  in  an  active  combat  role. 
Nor  do  I  accept  those  assumptions  now. 
Southeast  Asia  is  outside  the  perimeter 
of  our  vital  interests.  Purthermore,  It  is 
an  area  convulsed  by  nationalistic  revo- 
lutionary movements  aimed  at  Ineffec- 
tlve  and  sometimes  corrupt  local  regimes 
We  identify  with  such  regimes  and 
against  popular  revolutionary  move- 
ments at  our  peril.  We  have  no  commit- 
ment or  Interest  in  southeast  Asia  that 
Justifies  the  sacrifice  of  American  troops 
or  the  scale  necessary  to  win  a  military 
decision. 

In  1954  when  the  French  were  on  the 
verge  of  military  disaster  in  Vietnam, 
there  were  those  who  urged  that  Ameri- 
can troops  be  sent  in  an  effort  to  turn 


the  tide.  That  move  was  blocked  In  con- 
siderable part  because  of  the  sound  ad- 
vice of  our  then  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
Gen.  Matthew  Rldgway,  whose  warnings 
made  sense  to  another  experienced  gen- 
eral. President  Dwlght  Eisenhower.  In 
his  book,  "Soldier:  The  Memoirs  of  Mat- 
thew B.  Rldgway,"  published  in  1956, 
General  Rldgway  wrote: 

When  the  day  comes  for  me  to  face  my 
Maker  and  account  for  my  actions,  the  thing 
I  would  be  most  humbly  proud  of  was  the 
fact  that  I  fought  against,  and  perhaps  con- 
tributed to  preventing  the  carrying  out  of 
some  harebrained  tactical  schemes  which 
would  have  cost  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
men.  To  that  list  of  tragic  accidents  that 
fortunately  never  happened  I  would  add  the 
Indochina  Intervention. 

In  hearings  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  May 
1951,  the  late  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur— 
a  man  of  vast  military  experience  in  Asia, 
confirmed  an  earlier  statement  he  had 
made  on  NBC  when  he  asserted:  "Any- 
body who  commits  the  land  power  of  the 
UtUted  States  on  the  continent  of  Asia 
ought  to  have  his  head  examined." 

At  the  same  hearing,  one  of  our  wisest 
and  ablest  generals  of  World  War  II, 
Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  said: 

I  would  hate  very  much  to  see  us  Involved 
In  a  land  war  In  Asia.  I  think  we  would  be 
fighting  a  wrong  war  at  the  wrong  place  and 
against  a  wrong  enemy. 

I  agree  with  General  Ridgway,  General 
MacArthur,  General  Bradley — and,  more 
recently,  with  General  James  Gavin — 
and  others  that  the  United  States  should 
never  conunlt  our  manpower  to  a  major 
war  on  the  Asian  mainland  except  in  the 
event  of  a  direct  attack  on  the  United 
States  such  as  occurred  at  Pearl  Harbor 
some  25  years  ago. 

Anyone  who  believes  that  It  is  easy  for 
a  Western  power  to  win  a  war  against 
Asia's  limitless  manpower.  Its  dense  jun- 
gles, and  its  vast  terrain  should  read  the 
testimony  of  our  generals  in  full  when 
they  were  being  interrogated  for  the  rec- 
cord.  If  those  warnings  do  not  suffice, 
let  those  who  advocate  a  bigger  war,  and 
who  are  In  a  hurry  to  resume  the  bomb- 
ing and  step  up  the  war,  ponder  the 
careful  language  of  Senator  Mansfield 
and  his  colleagues: 

If  present  trends  continue,  there  Is  no  as- 
surance as  to  what  ultimate  Increase  In 
American  military  commitment  will  be  re- 
quired before  the  conflict  Is  terminated.  For 
the  fact  Is  that  under  present  terms  of  ref- 
erence and  as  the  war  has  evolved,  the  ques- 
tion Is  not  one  of  applying  Increased  U.S. 
pressure  to  a  defined  military  situation,  but 
rather  of  pressing  against  a  military  situa- 
tion which  Is,  In  effect,  open  ended. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  sober  words. 
They  are  not  overly  emotional.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  "open  ended"  situation  to 
which  the  Mansfield  report  refers  is  the 
pathway  to  Armageddon  and  the  loss  of 
our  national  strength  in  a  war  without 
end. 

So  I  oppose  any  further  extension  of 
this  highly  dcjigerous  war. 

Purthermore.  I  believe  the  President  is 
right  in  making  certain  modifications  in 
our  previous  diplomatic  position  so  that 
we  can  better  clear  the  path  to  a  confer- 
ence with  the  other  side.    I  said  recently 
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in  an  NBC  televised  interview  that  it  will 
be  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  to  negotiate 
an  end  to  this  war  without  recognizing 
the  primary  interest  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese rebel  leaders  in  both  the  nego- 
tiations and  the  postwar  provisional  gov- 
ernment. This,  I  think,  has  been  a  major 
barrier  to  negotiations.  If  one  studies 
the  two  proposed  negotiating  positions  of 
Hanoi  and  Washington,  it  becomes  clear 
that  one  sticking  point  centers  on  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  National 
Liberation  Front  of  the  Vietcong  shall 
play  a  role  in  the  negotiations  and  in  the 
postwar  settlement.  At  a  time  when  this 
group  Is  in  control  of  two-thirds  of  the 
terrain  and  from  one-third  to  one-half 
of  the  people  of  Vietnam,  it  is  unrealistic 
to  think  that  they  can  be  left  out  of  the 
negotiating  efforts  or  the  post-war  settle- 
ment. Such  an  approach  would  have 
been  paralleled  in  our  early  history  If 
King  George  III  had  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  negotiate  with  our  French  ally 
while  Ignoring  George  Washington  and 
his  rebel  Americans. 

As  to  what  specific  part  the  Vietcong 
rebels  should  play  in  the  postwar  pro- 
visional government  of  South  Vietnam, 
that  is  a  matter  to  be  decided  at  the  con- 
ference table  and  eventually  to  be -de- 
cided by  free  elections  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  Vietnam.  I  am  encouraged 
by  recent  reports  that  our  Government 
has  indicated  a  new  willingness  to  recog- 
nize these  political  realities. 

We  need  to  pursue  the  search  for  peace 
in  Vietnam  in  a  variety  of  ways  until  the 
war  Is  ended.  If  we  can  afford  to  experi- 
ment for  long  years  with  costly  tech- 
niques of  destruction,  we  ought  to  have 
the  self-discipline  to  devote  at  lesust  the 
balance  of  this  year  to  the  search  for 
peace  before  we  consider  any  extension  of 
the  war.  Each  time  our  strategists  have 
mistakenly  predicted  that  the  war  would 
be  won  if  we  just  tried  one  more  technique 
or  expansion,  we  have  simply  redoubled 
the  military  prescription.  And  now 
Senator  Mansfield  and  his  colleagues 
report,  after  all  the  sacrifice,  that  the 
military  lines  are  about  the  same  at  the 
end  of  1965  as  they  were  at  the  end  of 
1964. 

We  have  gone,  almost  without  realizing 
what  was  happening,  from  a  seemingly 
harmless  offer  of  economic  assistance 
some  12  years  ago,  offers  by  President 
Eisenhower,  to  the  point  where  we  now 
have  almost  one-fourth  of  a  million 
American  men  on  land  and  immediately 
offshore  on  naval  units  engaged  in  com- 
bat roles. 

We  have  been  bombing  South  Vietnam, 
North  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  now,  folly  of 
follies,  there  are  those  who  are  urging 
that  we  ought  to  bomb  Cambodia  and 
the  cities  of  North  Vietnam  and  perhaps 
even  China. 

But  each  extension  of  the  war  has 
only  resulted  in  more  troops  from  the 
other  side.  So  let  those  who  talk  of  easy 
solutions  through  more  soldiers  and  more 
bombs  and  more  guns  recognize  that 
their  past  advice  has  only  taken  more 
of  our  soldiers  to  their  deaths.  In  one 
breath  these  strategists  deplore  that 
American  boys  are  coming  home  in 
wooden  boxes.  But  in  the  next  breath 
they  offer  a  so-called  victory  formula 
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that  might  send  100.000  young  Ameri- 
cans home  in  boxes.  They  say  to  the 
President,  let  us  not  talk  of  ending  this 
war  untU  we  have  destroyed  the  enemy, 
until  we  have  won  a  victory. 

Do  they  know  what  that  means?  Have 
they  counted  the  cost?  Do  they  know 
that  may  involve  sending  a  million  Amer- 
ican boys  to  the  jungles  of  Asia  to  pursue 
an  elusive  rebel  force  that  is  everywhere 
and  yet  nowhere — a  rebel  force  that  de- 
feated the  cream  of  the  French  Aiiny,  a 
force  of  half  a  million  men?  Do  they 
know  that  we  are  confronted  by  dedi- 
cated guerrilla  fighters  so  Intermingled 
with  the  civilian  populace  that  to  kill 
the  guerrillas  would  involve  slaughtering 
men,  women,  and  children  by  the  tens 
of  thousands  whose  support  we  need? 

A  veteran  reporter  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Jack  Languth,  after  spending 
more  than  a  year  traveling  with  our 
forces  In  South  Vietnam  and  viewing  the 
operations  at  first  hand,  came  to  the  con- 
culslon  that  we  might  be  able  to  win  a 
military  victory  of  sorts.  However,  he 
said  that  to  do  it  we  would  have  to  kill  at 
least  two  or  three  innocent  men,  women, 
and  children  who  are  on  our  side  for 
every  Vietcong  guerrilla  we  were  able 
to  destroy. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  that  Is  a 
price  that  Is  not  worthy  of  the  Interest 
involved. 

A  year  ago  when  some  of  us  took  the 
Senate  fioor  to  warn  against  the  deepen- 
ing U.S.  Involvement  In  that  self-defeat- 
ing war  and  to  urge  that  our  counti-y 
express  its  willingness  to  negotiate  an 
honorable  settlement,  we  were  accused 
on  this  floor  of  running  up  a  white  flag 
and  deserting  our  President.  But  as  I 
said  then,  those  gentlemen  who  talk  of 
total  victory  will  not  be  the  ones  who  give 
their  lives  in  that  so-called  victory.  It 
will  be  our  sons  and  the  sons  of  other 
nations.  Nor  will  those  gentlemen  who 
call  for  total  victory  necessarily  stand 
with  the  President.  Some  of  them  will 
try  to  turn  this  dangerous  venture  that 
they  urge  on  the  President  into  a  politi- 
cal gain  for  themselves  and  political 
destruction  for  the  President  and  his 
administration. 

That  is  what  they  did  when  the  Korean 
involvement  turned  sour  15  years  ago. 
and  that  is  what  they  would  try  to  do 
with  Vietnam. 

In  June  of  1950,  President  Ti-uman 
ordered  American  troops  to  Korea  to 
turn  back  the  Communist  invaders  from 
North  Korea.  That  mission  had  a  lim- 
ited purpose — to  repel  the  aggressors  and 
reestablish  the  legitimacy  of  the  38th 
parallel.  In  a  few  months'  time,  with  a 
moderate  loss  of  life,  our  troops  drove 
the  Invader  back  to  his  side  of  the  de- 
marcation line.  But  then  the  momen- 
tum of  the  war  took  charge  and  the  ad- 
ministration nervously  approved  sending 
our  troops  far  Into  North  Korea  to  try  for 
a  total  victory  over  the  enemy.  Then 
came  the  great  tragedy  of  the  Korean 
war.  As  our  troops  approached  the 
Chinese  border,  Peiping  ordered  its  forces 
into  the  war  a  million  strong — in  spite  of 
General  MacArthur's  Intelligence  reports 
that  this  would  not  happen.  The  Ko- 
rean war  then  took  on  a  bloody  dimen- 
sion that  eventually  cost  us  50,000  Amer- 


ican casualties  and  billions  of  dollars. 
In  the  end,  after  months  of  bloodshed, 
we  finally  settled  on  a  ccEise-flre  at  the 
38th  parallel,  which  we  could  have  had 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  in  lives  and 
treasure  many  long  months  earlier  had 
we  not  seen  fit  to  escalate  the  war. 

So  I  hope  and  pray  that  the  President 
will  continue  the  bombing  pause  in  North 
Vietnam  indefinitely,  that  he  will  confine 
our  military  action  in  South  Vietnam  so 
that  we  lose  the  least  possible  number 
ol  those  brave  American  men  I  visited  in 
Vietnam  last  month — that  he  will  go  all 
out  not  for  a  so-called  victory  which  only 
means  that  the  jungles  of  Asia  will  be 
drenched  with  American  blood — but 
lather  that  he  will  continue  to  expand 
and  diversify  and  strengthen  the  quest 
for  a  peaceful  settlement. 

On  July  27  of  last  year,  I  took  the  Sen- 
ate floor  to  describe  what  I  believed  to  be 
the  realities  then  facing  us  in  Vietnam. 
Because  I  beheve  that  analysis  is  equally 
valid  today,  I  quote  a  few  of  my  earlier 
remarks  as  follows : 

We  are  talking  here,  however,  of  a  major 
war  involving  thousands  of  American  casual- 
ties, the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars, 
vast  bloodshed  and  destruction  for  the  Viet- 
namese people,  and  an  uncertain  outcome. 
There  are  other  possible  side  results  of  such 
a  war  that  may  be  even  more  serious  In  the 
long  run  than   the  war   Itself,   including: 

( 1 )  the  worsening  of  relations  between  the 
world's  two  major  nuclear  powers,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  strengthening  of  the  most  bellig- 
erent leadership  elements  In  the  Communist 
world  and  the  weakening  of  the  moderate 
forces: 

{ 3 1  the  growing  conviction  In  Asia, 
whether  justified  or  not,  that  the  United 
States  Is  a  militaristic  power  with  a  low  re- 
gard lor  the  lives  of  Asiatics  and  an  exces- 
sive concern  over  other  people's  Ideologies 
and  political  struggles;  and 

(4)  the  derailment  of  efforts  toward  world 
peace  and  the  Improvement  of  life  In  the 
developing  countries,  to  say  nothing  of  Its 
Impact  on  our  own  hopes,  for  a  better 
society. 

The  questions  now  before  us,  I  said  on 
July  27,  are: 

(1)  Do  we  continue  to  accelerate  the  strug- 
gle toward  a  major  war?  (2)  Do  we  call  it 
off  and  withdraw  our  forces?  or  (3)  Do  we 
consolidate  our  present  position,  keep  our 
casualties  at  a  minimum,  and  hold  out  In- 
definitely for  a  negotiated  settlement? 

I  strongly  recommend  the  third  course.  I 
urge  that  we  stop  the  bombing  attacks  In 
both  North  and  South  Vietnam.  Bombing 
is  largely  ineffective  in  a  guerrilla  war  and 
more  often  than  not  kUls  the  wrong  people. 
We  should  also  stop  the  jungle  land  skir- 
mishes which  subject  our  soldiers  to  ambush. 
Instead,  let  us  consolidate  our  troops  In  a 
holding  action  In  the  cities  and  well-de- 
fended enclaves  along  the  coast.  We  can 
hold  the  cities  and  the  coastal  enclaves  with 
few  casualties  and  with  little  likelihood  that 
the  Vietcong  will  attack  fron tally.  Such  a 
plan  would  provide  a  haven  for  antl-Commu- 
nlst,  pro-Government  citizens  Including  the 
religious  groups,  and  would  demonstrate  that 
we  are  not  going  to  be  pushed  out. 

Purthermore.  it  Is  based  on  the  realities  of 
the  present  political  and  mlUtajy  map  of 
Vietnam.  While  we  are  In  control  of  the 
cities  and  the  coast,  the  guerrillas  control 
most  of  the  rural  and  village  areas.  To  dis- 
lodge them  would  be  to  destroy  In  the  proc- 
ess thousands  of  the  innocent  clvUlans  we 
are  trying  to  save. 
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And  I  might  add.  whose  support  will 
decide  In  the  long  run  the  outcome  of 
this  struggle. 

A  policy  of  restricting  our  military  efforts 
In  Vlatnftm  to  a  holding  action  In  tne  cltlea 
and  tbe  coaatal  enclaTe*  will  avoid  this 
kind  of  self-dafaatlng  Jungle  warfare.  We 
can  supply,  feed,  and  defend,  the  urban  and 
coaatal  a^eaa  with  a  modest  effort  and  mini- 
mum losa  of  life.  This  Is  a  strategy  that 
calls  primarily  for  restraint  and  patience 
until  such  time  as  the  Vletcong  get  It 
through  their  heads  that  we  will  not  be 
pusbad  out.  I  have  been  critical  of  our  uni- 
lateral Vlatnam  involvement,  and  I  think  tbe 
original  eommltment  and  its  acceleration  was 
a  mistake.  But  we  made  the  commitment. 
and  I  would  be  prepared  to  Bupp>ort  the  kind 
of  holding  action  outlined  above  until  we 
can  reach  an  acceptable  settlement  of  the 
struggle. 

That  ends  the  remarks  that  I  made  on 
the  Senate  floor  last  July. 

Mr.  President,  that  approach  to  our 
present  involvement  in  Vietnam  has  re- 
cently been  recommended  in  convincing 
terms  by  former  Oen.  James  M.  Gavin, 
In  a  communication  for  the  current  issue 
of  Harper's  magazine.  I  hope  all  of  our 
policymakers  will  read  that  thoughtful 
cocnmunlcatlon  by  one  of  our  most  able 
former  generals. 

Since  I  made  the  foregoing  remarks 
last  July,  our  pilots  have  flown  thousands 
of  bombing  sorties.  Let  me  say  here 
parenthetically  that  we  have  never  sent 
any  better  men  into  combat  than  those 
pilots  and  our  other  men  now  fighting 
In  Vietnam.  We  have  sent  another 
125,000  troops  into  combat — a  thousand 
of  them  giving  their  lives  and  another 
5,000  being  maimed  or  wounded  since 
last  summer.  The  Vietnamese  people, 
caught  In  the  crossfire  between  the  two 
sides,  have  been  ground  to  death  by  the 
thousands  in  recent  months. 

These  developments  have  only  served 
to  strengthen  my  conviction  of  months 
ago  that  we  must  find  a  way  to  end  this 
war.  I  believe  that  Involves  continuing 
the  bombing  pause.  I  believe  it  involves 
consolidating  the  line  militarily,  while 
pushing  In  every  possible  way  for  a 
peaceful  settlement.  I  know  that  is  go- 
ing to  be  dlfflcidt,  painful,  and  may  not 
produce  an  entirely  happy  outcome.  But 
the  alternative,  as  the  Mansfield  report 
makes  perfectly  clear,  is  a  larger  and 
bloodier  war,  which  I  think  is  sheer  mad- 
ness. 

During  my  tour  of  Vietnam  I  visited, 
among  other  installations,  a  large  Ameri- 
can alrbase.  At  one  point  the  driver 
made  a  mistaken  turn,  and  we  found  our 
car  blocked  by  a  large  flatbed  truck.  As 
I  remember,  there  were  several  other 
trucks  waiting  to  pull  into  the  road  be- 
hind It.  As  we  sat  there.  I  noticed  that 
the  truck  carried  a  long  row  of  silent 
ooflBns,  each  one  bearing  the  address  In 
the  United  States  of  a  fallen  soldier:  a 
sergeant  from  Oklahoma,  a  captain  from 
Minnesota,  a  marine  corporal  from  Ten- 
nessee, a  major  from  Connecticut,  with 
all  thoae  different  names  that  make  up 
the  United  States — Scandanavlan,  Irish. 
German,  Czech. 

I  sat  there  momentarily  looking  at 
those  cofllns  glistening  silently  in  the 
sun.  and  I  thought  what  a  tragic  waste 
of  young  life  and  laughter  and  love.  The 
day  before  I  visited  a  hopelessly  over- 


crowded civilian  hospital  in  Da  Nang 
with  all  Its  torn  victims  of  the  war — 
children  with  their  legs  and  arms  torn 
from  their  bodies  by  the  bombing  at- 
tacks: old  men.  mothers  and  infants, 
blasted  and  burned  by  napalm  jelly, 
some  mutilated  almost  beyond  lecognl- 
tlon — all  of  them  watching  us  silently. 
without  a  murmur  and  without  a  sound, 
as  we  moved  around  from  bed  to  bed 
In  that  overcrowded  hospital. 

I  wondered  then,  as  I  did  while  we 
waited  before  that  truck  carrying  the 
bodies  of  American  soldiers,  have  I  done 
my  part  as  a  Senator  to  prevent  this 
from  happening?  Have  I  spoken  out 
honestly  and  courageously  enough? 
What  more  can  I  do  as  a  citizen  and  as 
a  Senator  to  help  move  mankind  toward 
a  better  solution  of  our  differences  than 
this? 

The  last  time  I  was  so  deeply  moved 
by  the  tragedy  of  senseless  violence  was 
when  I  stood  in  Arlington  Cemetery  in 
November  of  1963  and  saw  a  gallant 
young  President  laid  to  rest.  Recall  his 
words: 

So  let  us  begin  anew — remembering  on 
both  sides  that  civility  !s  not  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness, and  sincerity  i.s  always  subject  to  proof. 
Let  us  never  negotiate  out  of  fear  But  let 
us  never  fear  to  negotiate. 

In  what  I  personally  regard  as  his 
greatest  speech,  the  American  University 
speech  of  June  10,  1963.  which  opened 
the  way  for  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty, 
he  cited  that  ancient  Biblical  promise, 
"When  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord,  he 
maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace 
with  him."  I  believe  we  share  his  reso- 
lution that  "We  shall  do  cur  part  to 
build  a  world  of  peace  where  the  weak 
are  safe  and  the  strong  are  just.  We 
are  not  helpless  before  that  task  or  hope- 
less of  its  success.  Confident  and  un- 
afraid," he  said,  "we  labor  on — not  to- 
ward a  strategy  of  annihilation  but  to- 
ward a  strategy  of  peace." 

That,  I  believe,  is  the  deepest  desire 
of  our  great  President.  Lyndon  Johnson. 
of  Vice  President  Humphrey  whose  every 
instinct  reaches  out  for  peace,  and  of 
Secretary  Rusk  and  Secretary  McNa- 
mara,  with  w^hom  I  happen  to  disagree 
on  some  of  their  recommendations,  but 
who  have  for  years  sacrificed  every 
ounce  of  their  energy  of  mind  and  body 
to  their  country  for  what  they  believed 
was  the  national  lntere.st.  That  is  the 
desire,  too,  of  Ambassador  Goldberg  and 
Averell  Harriman  and  our  other  leaders. 
The  cause  of  peace  is  the  most  urgent 
heartthrob  of  every  American  mother 
and  father.  It  is  the  wistful  hope  of 
our  young  men — of  their  wives  and  girl 
friends.  I  believe  it  is  the  most  pro- 
found longUig  of  a  war-weary  world. 

Our  President  said  in  his  superb  state 
of  the  Union  address  a  few  days  ago: 
"I  will  try  to  end  this  battle  and  return 
our  sons  to  their  desires." 

I  have  the  faith  to  believe  that  how- 
ever difllcult  the  task.  President  John- 
son has  the  will  and  the  capacity  to 
achieve  this  purpose,  and  achieving  it, 
to  win  that  high  place  in  history — that 
blessing  of  immortality  reserved  for 
tlx>se  who  make  peace  among  men  and 
nations. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  E>akota  yield? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  on  a  brilliant, 
carefully  logical,  and,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  irrefutable  approach  to  the 
difficult  problem  which  confronts  us  in 
Vietnam. 

This  is  a  speech  which  Is  not  only 
beautifully  organized  from  a  logical  and 
persuasive  point  of  view,  but  it  is  also  an 
eloquent  speech,  with  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  human  values  involved 
in  the  useless  and  largely  unnecessary 
slaughter  which  is  pre.'sently  going  on  in 
Vietnam. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator.  I  wish  I 
had  the  ability  to  write  a  similar  analysis 
of  our  problems  t^day  and  to  suggest  an 
equally  cogent  and  reasonable  solution. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  he  need 
have  no  fear  that  he  has  not  done  his 
part  as  a  Senator  to  keep  these  tragic 
events  from  continuing  to  happen.  He 
certainly  has  spoken  out,  honestly  and 
courageously.  I  would  hope  that  every 
one  of  his  99  colleagues  would  read  his 
speech  and  ask  themselves  the  same 
question  I  asked  myself  as  the  Senator 
was  spetiking:  Have  I  done  my  part  as  a 
Senator  to  keep  this  slaughter  from  con- 
tinuing? Have  I  spoke  out  honestly  and 
courageously  enough?  Do  I  believe  In 
this  war  to  total  victory  in  the  jungles 
of  southeast  Asia,  and,  if  so,  why? 

I  certainly  feel,  as  does  the  Senator, 
that  it  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  to  start 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  again, 
until  such  time  as  it  is  clear  beyond  per- 
adventure  that  there  is  no  reasonable 
hope  we  can  end  this  useless,  tragic 
slaughter  either  by  moving  the  war  from 
the  battlefield  to  the  negotiating  table, 
or.  in  the  alternative,  to  a  mutual  but 
unilateral  de-escalation  as  a  result  of 
which  the  shooting  will  slowly  but  surely 
stop,  as  it  did  in  Malaya  some  years  ago, 
the  Senator  will  recall. 

If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  few  comments  and  then 
ask  him  to  observe  whether  he  would 
agree  with  tliem  or  not. 

I  have  seen  in  the  newspapers  that  of 
some  2,600  villages  in  South  Vietnam, 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government,  and 
ourselves  control  a  mere  700.  I  have 
seen  maps — as  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
lias,  too — which  show  the  minimal 
amount  of  real  estate  which  is  still,  24 
hours  a  day.  under  the  control  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  or  of  the  Amer- 
ican Army 

I  have  seen  three  little  enclaves  which 
are  held  by  our  side  in  the  middle  of  the 
country,  in  the  northern  part  of  South 
Vietnam,  enclaves  which  to  my  untutored 
gaze — although  I  served  in  World  War  n 
for  4  years — are  potential  Dlenbienphus. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  control  all  of 
the  coastline.  I  believe  the  maps  show 
that  we  control  only  the  major  portion. 
I  was  told  by  two  members  of  the  Mans- 
field committee  the  other  day — and  I  am 
sure  there  is  nothing  secret  about  this— 
that  when  the  senatorial  airplane  took 
off  from  the  Saigon  airport  to  leave  the 
country,  the  Vletcong  had  to  be  chased 
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off  the  runway  with  napalm  bombs.  I 
have  been  told  that  the  Vletcong  are 
within  3  miles  of  the  perimeter  of  Saigon, 
that  most  of  the  food  that  the  people  of 
Saigon  eat  has  already  had  a  tax  levied 
upon  it  by  the  Vietcong.  that  the  high- 
ways could  be  cut  and  interdicted  at  any 
time,  and  that  80  percent  of  the  mem- 
bers serving  in  the  Vietcong  army  were 
bom  and  brought  up  in  South  Vietnam, 
although  they  may  have  temporarily 
gone  to  the  north  and  then  come  back. 
I  have  been  told  that  access  to  the 
city  of  Saigon  from  the  sea  by  water  is 
a  channel  only  one  ship  wide,  that  there 
are  35  ships  awaiting  to  be  unloaded  in 
that  harbor,  that  only  one  ship  can  get 
in  at  a  time,  that  in  darkness  the  water- 
way could  be  cut,  in  all  likelihood,  by 
sinking  one  or  two  junks  across  it  any 
time  the  Vietcong  wish  to  do  so,  that 
the  huge  oil  supplies  necessary  for  the 
use  of  our  Air  Force  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese Air  Force  are  in  constant  jeop- 
ardy from  sabotage  and  attack,  being 
located,  as  they  are,  in  the  area  of  Sai- 
gon, and  that  the  only  reason  the  Viet- 
cong do  not  render  Saigon  untenable  is 
that  we  have  not  bombed  Hanoi,  that 
actually  one  capital  city  stands  as 
hostage  for  the  other. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  similar  information, 
and  what  comments  he  may  care  to  make 
on  what  I  have  just  said. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Before  I  comment 
on  the  Senator's  questions,  which  are 
certainly  pertinent  and  go  to  the  heart 
of  some  of  the  realities  we  face,  I  thank 
him  for  the  kind  words  he  just  spoke 
about  my  remarks  on  the  Senate  floor 
this  afternoon.  As  he  knows,  we  have 
been  in  agreement  on  this  issue,  for  the 
most  part,  for  many  months.  I  have  felt 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
spoken  out  as  clearly,  as  forcefully,  and 
as  courageously  on  this  issue,  and,  per- 
haps more  important,  as  accurately,  as 
any  Member  of  the  Senate.  So  to  have 
his  statement  here  in  the  Record  rein- 
forcing what  I  have  tried  to  say  makes 
me  all  the  more  confident  of  my  posi- 
tion.   I  am  very  grateful  to  him. 

With  regard  to  the  points  he  has  made 
respecting  the  military  situation  that 
faces  us  in  Vietnam,  I  do  not  feel  in  a 
position  to  comment  with  any  great  tech- 
nical knowledge  about  that,  but  I  do 
agree  with  the  Senator  that  it  is  a  very 
discouraging  prospect.  I  do  not  think 
our  own  military  people  in  South  Viet- 
nam are  under  any  illusions  about  what 
they  are  up  against.  We  have  highly 
competent  military  officers  in  Vietnam. 
They  have  made  clear,  from  General 
Westmoreland  on  down,  a  military 
victory  would  require  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  American  forces. 

The  French  military  effort  ended  with 
a  disastrous  defeat  at  Dien  Bien  Phu 
some  12  years  ago  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  committed  a  land  forc<; 
of  something  over  400,000  men.  That  hi 
twice  the  number  we  have  now  commit- 
ted to  this  conflict. 

So  I  do  not  bl8Lme  our  military  people 
for  asking  for  reinforcements.  I  think 
they  realize,  as  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania does,  that  they  are  up  against  a 
dangerous  situation. 


I  do  question  the  policy  assumptions 
that  have  led  us  into  this  situation  in 
Vietnam  and  the  military  mission  we 
have  asked  our  forces  to  undertake. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  share  the  Senator's 
concern.  I  would  hope  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  would  redefine 
for  us  our  diplomatic  and  military  pol- 
icies in  Vietnam,  and  just  what  our  mili- 
tary' and  diplomatic  objectives  are. 

f  am  as  concerned  as  is  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  at  the  escalation  of 
the  war  and  having  our  American  boys 
hunting  through  elephant  grass  to  look 
for  the  elusive  Vietcong.  As  Walter 
Lippmann  said  some  time  ago.  what  we 
are  doing  there  is  vei-y  much  like  trying 
to  punch  w-ater.  As  soon  as  one  pulls  out 
his  arm,  the  water  comes  back,  and  often 
spills  over  him. 

The  pol:cy  which  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  advocated  is  to  fight 
a  defensive  war  at  our  strongpoints — I 
would  hope  with  our  backs  to  the  sea — 
while  we  proceed  in  an  honorable  way 
to  try  to  persuade  the  Communists  and 
others  in  South  Vietnam  who  are  not 
Communists — and  there  are  many  of 
those — that  we  are  not  going  to  leave 
until  there  is  an  honorable  peace  that 
will  include  free  elections  by  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  to  select  those  they 
want  to  govern  them. 

■What  concerns  me  is  what  appears  to 
be  a  tug  of  war  between  various  highly 
located  persons  in  the  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative arms  of  our  Government. 
For  example.  I  read  this  in  the  newspa- 
pers. I  did  not  acquire  this  information 
through  access  to  any  classified  docu- 
ment. It  was  stated  that  General  West- 
moreland and  Ambassador  Lodge  are 
really  opposed  to  negotiating  at  this 
point  because  they  believe  the  military 
situation  is  too  unfortunate  from  our 
point  of  view  to  enable  us  to  get  a  satis- 
factory settlement. 

The  map  to  which  I  referred  gives 
graphic  evidence  that  the  question  in- 
volved is  how  many  Americans  we  are 
prepared  to  have  killed  In  order  to  Im- 
prove the  military  situation.  I  for  one 
do  not  want  a  single  American  killed  to 
reclaim  useless  jungle  land  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Although  I  expressed  It  more  explo- 
sively than  did  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  I  wonder  if  he  would  comment 
on  my  statement. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor's point  Is  well  taken.  If  we  had  some 
assurance  that  after  prodigious  military 
effort  on  our  part  we  would  have  created 
conditions  that  would  permit  democracy 
to  fiourlsh  In  South  Vietnam,  perhaps 
some  argument  could  be  made  that  the 
effort  would  be  worthwhile.  We  have  no 
such  assurance.  What  we  do  have  is 
some  indication  that  the  more  we  try  to 
attack  the  Vietcong  forces  by  military 
means,  the  more  we  terrorize  and  destroy 
the  civilian  population  with  which  they 
are  intermingled. 

One  of  the  reporters  who  has  been 
over  there  for  some  time  and  who  has 
been  watching  our  efforts  to  destroy  the 
Vletcong  forces  In  the  villages  and  jun- 
gles hsis  suggested  that  the  attacks  we 
are  making  would  make  more  sense  If 


we  were  fighting  an  enemy  rather  than 
an  ally.  What  he  meant  was  that  when 
we  bomb  a  village  or  area  controlled  by 
the  Vietcong  guerrillsis.  or  when  we  shell 
those  areas  or  spray  them  with  machine- 
gun  bullets,  or  destroy  their  crops  we 
are  destroying  and  alienating  the  civil- 
ian population,  whose  aid  we  will  need  if 
we  are  to  attain  our  objective. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  to  continue  these 
tactics  makes  the  result  almost  inevi- 
table that  we  will  lose  any  election  which 
we  may  prearrange. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  my  own 
judgment.  I  have  tried  to  read  the  his- 
tory of  what  happened  when  the  French 
were  involved  against  the  Vietcong  from 
1945  to  about  1954.  A  number  of  people 
who  have  written  about  that  struggle 
have  said  that  one  of  the  most  frequently 
used  tactics  of  the  Vietcong— which 
were  then  called  the  Vietminh— was  to 
put  up  a  fiag  in  a  village  friendly  to 
the  French  Government,  or  to  take  a  pot 
shot  at  a  French  airplane.  The  French 
would  then  bomb  that  village  or  area— 
thereby  losing  the  support  of  the  people, 
and  another  area  would  go  to  the  Com- 
munist side.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a 
danger  of  our  falling  into  the  same  trap. 
Mr.  CLARK.  One  factor  which  no 
amount  of  acceleration  of  the  war  or  in- 
crease in  American  aid  is  going  to  change 
is  that  it  is  Impossible  to  tell  foe  from 
friend.  They  all  look  exactly  alike.  A 
friend  of  mine,  a  Pennsylvanian.  a  great 
statesman,  an  eminent  politician,  said 
that  it  was  like  things  were  during  the 
troubles  over  the  Irish  Republic.  One 
Irishman  looked  exactly  like  another. 
During  the  day  they  would  say,  "Three 
cheers  for  Great  Britain,"  and  as  soon 
as  dark  fell,  .they  would  go  out  and  shoot 
the  British  troops.  It  Is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish friend  from  foe.  While  the 
clothes  and  the  climate  and  the  location 
are  different,  there  is  an  analogy  to  any 
guerrilla  warfare  where  forces  try  to  do 
things  that  the  people  do  not  want  them 
to  do. 

I  will  ask  the  Senator  to  comment  on 
two  more  points. 

First.  I  was  under  the  view  until  re- 
cently that  this  was  not  our  war.  but  that 
it  was  a  war  which  Involved  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam;  but  that  it  had  been 
our  policy  to  send  them  technical  assist- 
ance and  support.  My  recollection  is 
that  at  the  end  of  1963  we  had  10,000 
men  there.  The  next  year  It  increased 
to  34,000.  and  we  now  have  some  200,000 
there.  The  President  has  sent  to  us  an 
appropriation  request  to  enable  him  to 
increase  the  number  of  our  military 
forces  by  more  than  100,000,  with  the 
implication  that  some  of  these  additional 
forces  will  also  go  to  Vietnam. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  agrees  with  my  view  that 
there  should  be  a  full  debate  in  some 
depth  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  before 
we  agree  to  the  requested  appropriation. 
Certainly  we  should  not  be  parties  to  a 
unanimous  consent  which  would  enable 
the  request  to  be  rushed  through  in  5 
hours,  as  the  request  for  $700  million 
was  rushed  through  last  year. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee would  ask  searching  questions  of 
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Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  to  what  they 
plan  to  do  with  the  money.  Are  they 
committed  to  escalate  the  war  or  not? 

I  do  not  wish  to  put  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  in  an  invidious  position, 
nor  do  I  desire  to  indicate  that  I  shall 
vote  against  the  request. 

Does  the  Senator  believe  that  the  time 
has  ccHne  for  debate  with  respect  to  the 
Vletiuunese  policy? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  that  question. 
The  Senator  is  not  putting  me  on  the 
spot. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  unfortunate 
aspects  of  our  South  Vietnam  involve- 
ment is  that  there  has  been  so  little 
searching  and  thoughtful  debate  either 
In  committee  or  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

As  I  indicated  In  my  remarks  earlier, 
we  did  not  make  any  commitment  orig- 
inally to  fight  a  war  on  behalf  of  South 
Vietnam  or  anyone  else.  What  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  said  in  October  1954, 
when  he  made  the  first  American  offer 
of  assistance  to  South  Vietnam,  was 
that  we  would  make  available  a  modest 
amount  of  economic  aid.  provided  the 
ffovemment  In  Saigon  would  carry  out 
some  desperately  needed  political  and 
■oclal  reforms.  Those  reforms  were 
never  carried  out.  We  were  absolved  at 
that  point,  with  respect  to  the  offers  of 
economic  assistance. 

We  maintained  for  the  next  10  years, 
that  this  was  not  our  war;  that  this  was 
basically  a  struggle  to  be  resolved  by  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 

President  Kennedy  said  In  a  press  con- 
ference in  September  1963.  a  few  months 
before  be  was  killed,  that  In  the  final 
analysis  this  was  their  war;  that  they 
were  the  ones  who  must  win  or  lose  It. 
He  said  that  we  can  send  men  there  as 
advisers  and  offer  a  certain  amount  of 
equipment,  but  we  cannot  win  a  war  for 
freedom  for  other  people.  This  is  a 
struggle  they  have  to  win  for  themselves. 

I  believe  that  it  is  disastrous  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  own  Interests  and  the 
Interests  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
for  us  to  try  to  impose  a  military  and 
political  solution  in  that  part  of  the 
world  from  the  outside. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania In  his  hope  that  one  day  elec- 
tions can  be  held,  hopefully  under  inter- 
national supervision.  I  do  not  believe 
that  It  necessarily  follows  that  the  elec- 
tions would  go  against  our  interests. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  outcome  would 
be.  But  If  arrangements  could  be  made 
for  honest  elections  under  international 
supervision,  we  ought  to  abide  by  the  re- 
sult, even  though  we  do  not  like  the  gov- 
ernment that  might  emerge. 

We  found  In  Eastern  and  Central  Eu- 
rope, that  when  a  country  like  Yugoslavia 
took  on  a  Communist  government,  the 
world  did  not  come  to  an  end. 

If  we  did  not  have  problems  with  other 
countries  any  more  serious  than  the 
problems  we  have  with  Yugoslavia,  we 
could  celebrate  with  Joy.  It  is  not  fatal 
to  American  security  when  an  election 
does  not  come  out  as  I  would  like  to  see 
It  come  out.  We  can  continue  to  exert 
Influence  in  various  ways  as  we  have  tn 


Eastern  Europe  and  even  in  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  congratulate  my  friend 
from  South  Dakota  for  the  fine  address 
he  made.  I  associate  myself  with  his 
recommendations . 

I  hope  that  our  beloved  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  the  President,  who  I  under- 
stand announced  this  afternoon  that 
bombing  would  resume  at  the  end  of  the 
new  year  holiday,  will  take  a  hard  look 
at  the  recommendations  of  Omar  Brad- 
ley, Ridgway,  MacArthur,  and  Gavin 
and  have  second  thoughts  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  accelerating  this  war. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  NBC  Interview  with 
Sander  Vanociir  of  January  5,  1966;  a 
press  release  of  that  date;  and  a  New 
York  Times  article,  written  by  E.  W.  Ken- 
worthy,  published  on  January  6,  1966,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Georgb  McGovirn 
Mr.  JkfKRKiLL  MiTELLEB.  CoDgTess  rease«m- 
bles  next  weetc,  and  it's  expected  that  some- 
time In  the  next  2  months  there  will  be  a 
debate  on  our  future  course  In  Vietnam.. 
Since  Congress  adjourned  last  fall,  many 
legislators  went  to  Vietnam  for  a  firsthand 
look  at  the  war.  Its  causes  and  Its  effects. 
Their  voices  will  be  heard  when  the  debate 
takes  place. 

One  Senator  who  has  been  over  there. 
GcoacB  McGovEEN.  Democrat,  of  South  Da- 
kota, Is  In  our  Washington  studio  this  morn- 
ing with  "Today  Show"  Correspondent 
Sander  Vanocur     Sandy? 

Mr.  Sandks  Vanocuk.  Thank  you.  Merrill. 
Senator  McGovern,  what  Is  the  future  for  the 
United  States  In  Vietnam,  after  you've  been 
there  and  taken  a  loolt  for  yourself? 

Senator  George  McGovern.  Well.  Sandy,  I 
tblnk  the  best  we  can  hope  for  is  a  negotiated 
settlement.  I  don't  see  how  either  the  other 
side  or  our  side  can  score  a  decisive  military 
victory.  We  have  a  truly  superb  group  of 
military  men  fighting  in  Vietnam.  I  don't 
think  this  country  has  ever  assembled  a  more 
capable,  better  trained,  more  dedicated  or 
more  ably  led  group  of  fighting  forces  than 
the  men  that  we  have  in  Vietnam,  but  they're 
up  against  enormous  and.  I  think,  over- 
whelming odds,  because  of  the  terrain  of  that 
country,  because  most  of  natural  advantages 
are  with  the  Vletcong;  they're  fo  elusive. 
they're  so  Intermingled  with  the  civilian 
population,  which  supposedly  we're  trying  to 
win  over  to  our  side,  that  if  we  were  to 
destroy  the  Vletcong,  we'd  have  to  destroy  a 
large  part  of  the  civilian  population  in  the 
process. 

So  It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  practical 
goal  that  we  can  hope  for  is  to  hold  Vne  line. 
and  then  press  very  hard,  which  I  think  we're 
now  doing,  for  some  kind  of  a  peaceful  Fettle- 
men  t. 

Mr.  Vanocttr  Well.  Senator,  as  a  former 
distinguished  bomber  pilot  in  World  War  II. 
one  of  your  objectives  was  to  tiUc  to  the 
bomber  pilots  in  Viet.nam  Did  you  get  any 
Impression  that  the  bombings  had  done 
what  they  were  supposed  to  do  when  they 
were  started  last  w.nter'' 

Senator  McGovern  Well,  I'm  not  sure 
that  I  know  whi-.t  all  the  objectives  of  the 
bombing  policy  have  been  If  those  attacks 
were  de6lgned  to  stop  the  flow  of  manpower 
from  North  Vietnam  into  South  Vietnam, 
they've  faUed.  because  we  have  many  more 
men  from  the  North  fighting  on  behalf  of 


the  Vletcong  in  the  South  today  than  we 
did  when  the  bombing  attacks  started  last 
February.  If  the  bombing  was  designed  to 
encourage  North  Vietnam  to  come  to  the 
negotiating  table,  I'm  not  sure  that  that  has 
been  achieved;  It  may  be  that  it  bad  Just 
the  opposite  effect,  that  it  tended  to  pro- 
duce a  more  rigid  situation  than  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

But  what  disturbs  me  most  of  all  is  that 
no  matter  how  careful  our  pilots  are  about 
the  bombing  attacks — and  these  are  truly 
superb  pilots — in  a  situation  like  this,  you're 
bound  to  kill  many  innocent  civilians.  I'm 
talking  now,  not  about  the  bombing  in  the 
north,  but  in  the  south,  where  supposedly 
the  people  or  at  least  a  large  percentage  of 
them  are  on  our  side.  I  was  told  that  we 
exercise  great  caution  in  bombing  villages 
and  hamlets,  but  nevertheless,  while  I  was 
there,  in  visiting  the  civilian  hospitals  in 
South  Vietnam,  I  found  them  crowded  with 
bombing  victims,  with  Uttle  children  with 
their  legs,  arms  blown  off:  men,  women  and 
children  with  their  faces  and  their  bodies 
horribly  burned  and  scarred  with  napalm 
bombs:  those  things,  it  seems  to  me,  are 
inevitable  In  bombing  attacks  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  VANoctTB.  But  Senator,  how  can  you 
possibly  come  to  negotiations  now,  given  the 
present  attitude  of  the  north  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front? 

Senator  McGovtrn.  Well,  I  think  it's 
going  to  be  dlfflcult  to  get  the  other  side  to 
the  conference  table,  but  I  don't  think  the 
differences  that  have  been  8p>elled  out,  either 
by  them  or  by  our  leaders,  are  insurmount- 
able. Now,  as  I  understand  it,  both  sides 
have  given  some  rather  strong  indications 
that  the  terms  of  the  original  Geneva  set- 
tlement, going  back  to  1954,  are  for  the  most 
part  acceptable.  We  may  have  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  how  those  Geneva 
terms  should  be  Interpreted.  My  under- 
standing is  that  the  other  side  is  saying 
that  there  must  not  only  be  an  eventual 
troop  withdrawal,  which  we  have  accepted 
on  principle:  there  also  must  be  a  coalition 
government  formed  in  South  Vietnam  on  a 
provisional  basis  until  elections  can  be  held, 
and  that  the  Vletcong,  or  -the  National  Lib- 
eration Front,  would  have  to  be  a  part  of 
any  such  coalition  government. 

I  think  those  are  negotiable  terms.  We 
don't  have  to  accept  everything  that  has 
been  proposed  by  the  other  side,  but  at  least 
I  think  we  could  go  Into  the  conference  room 
wUllng  to  discuss  a  settlement,  pretty  much 
along  the  lines  of  the  original  Geneva  accord. 
Mr.  Vanocur.  But  sir,  the  four  points  of 
Pham  Van  Dong,  of  April  8,  the  North  Viet- 
namese premier,  said  on  the  third  point  that 
they  had  to  accept  the  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front.  Now,  are  you  sug- 
gesting that  we  have  to  accept  the  National 
Liberation  Front's  program,  or  a  coalition 
government? 

Senator  McGovmN.  Well,  as  Secretary 
Rusk  has  said,  their  position  is  somewhat 
ambiguous.  It's  not  entirely  clear  Just  what 
they  mean  by  the  program  of  the  National 
Liberation  F^ont,  and  of  course,  that's  the 
purpose  of  negotiations,  to  clear  up  the 
ambiguities  and  the  uncertainties  in  the 
positions  offered  by  the  two  sides.  For  my 
own  part,  I  don't  see  how  we  can  hope, 
realistically,  to  exclude  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  entirely  from  the  postwar 
settlement.  After  all,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not — and  of  course  we  don't  like  it — they 
control  probably  two-thirds  of  the  terrain 
In  South  Vietnam,  and  they  control  some- 
where between  a  third  and  perhaps  as  much 
as  a  half  of  the  people,  and  so  a  force  of 
that  kind  Is  going  to  have  to  be  given  con- 
sideration, both  in  the  negotiations  and  In 
the  eventual  settlement. 

Mr.  VANoctTR.  Well,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  people  like  Premier  Ky  In  South 
Vietnam,  who  now  seem  to  want  to  fight  on 
to  the  end? 
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Senator  McOovxbn.  Well,  I  think  that's 
one  of  the  principal  flaws,  perhaps  the  basic 
flaw  in  our  current  negotiating  effort  and 
In  previous  efforts,  is  that  those  efforts  have 
excluded  the  two  primary  antagonists  In  this 
struggle,  and  that's  GenertU  Ky's  govern- 
ment in  Saigon  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front,  the  Vletcong  guerrillas,  the 
Vietcong  rebels,  whatever  you  want  to  call 
them. 

Now.  this  wax  began  In  South  Vietnam 
as  a  struggle  between  the  government  which 
we  were  backing  in  Saigon  and  another  group 
of  South  Vietnamese  that  have  formed  un- 
der the  National  Liberation  Front,  which 
does  not  accept  the  government  that  we've 
been  supporting.  It  was  basically  a  civil 
and  local  conflict.  So,  I  think  we  could 
greatly  improve  the  chances  for  success  in 
our  current  negotiating  efforts.  If  those  ef- 
forts included  General  Ky,  or  whoever  hap- 
pens to  be  in  power  In  Saigon  when  nego- 
Uations  get  under  way.  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front. 

For  us  to  insist  that  we  can't  have  any 
dealings  with  the  Vietcong,  with  the  so- 
called  National  Liberation  Front,  would  have 
its  parallel,  it  seems  to  me,  if  200  years  ago. 
King  George  had  said  to  the  American  Revo- 
lutionists or  to  George  Washington,  we'll 
talk  to  the  French  but  we're  not  going  to 
talk  to  Washington  and  the  American  rebels. 
Sooner  or  later,  these  two  primary  contest- 
ants to  this  struggle  have  to  be  brought  into 
the  negotiations. 

Mr.  VANoctJH.  WeU,  Senator,  if  the  present 
peace  offensive  does  not  bear  public  results, 
would  you  be  in  favor  of  resuming  the  bomb- 
mgs  and  taking  the  offensive  again  once 
more  In  the  field? 

Senator  McGoviXN.  No;  I  would  not.  I 
don't  think  it's  in  our  Interest  to  renew  the 
bombing  attacks  or  to  spread  this  war  In 
any  way.  I  think  we  may  have  reached  a 
situation  of  stalemate,  whereby  neither  side 
can  score  a  decisive  victory.  I've  been  trying 
to  think  of  some  analogy  to  the  military  and 
political  situation  that  confronts  us  there, 
and  the  other  day  I — it  occurred  to  me  that 
its  very  much  like  putting  a  bumblebee  In 
a  cage  with  an  elephant.  We  have  the 
power  of  the  elephant — we  have  the  air 
power,  we  have  naval  power,  we  have  great 
power  on  the  ground,  great  firepower,  and 
weTe  not  going  to  be  pushed  out  of  Vietnam; 
I  don't  see  any  way  by  which  the  other  side 
can  push  us  out  mUltarlly.  But  by  the  same 
token,  they're  In  the  role  of  the  bumblebee. 
They  can  continue  to  harass  and  to  sting 
and  to  draw  blood,  but  they  oan't  push  us 
out.  If  we  could  catch  them — If  we  could 
And  them,  and  bring  that  firepower  to  bear 
on  the  Vletcong  guerrillas,  we  could  quickly 
stamp  them  out,  but  It  doesn't  seem  that 
that's  about  to  happen. 

Well,  I  hope  we'll  take  advantage  of  what 
I  think  is  approaching,  a  stalemate,  not  to 
spread  the  war,  not  to  start  bombing  North 
Vietnam  or  bombing  Cambodia  or  bombing 
other  countries  in  the  area,  but  try  to 
localize  this  struggle  and  hold  It  down  to 
the  battleground  in  South  Vietnam,  and  I 
think  the  President  was  very  wise  in  the 
bombing  pause;  I  hope  It'll  be  more  than 
just  a  very  brief  pause. 

Mr.  Vanocur.  Senator,  one  last  question. 
If  this  does  not  work  out  the  way  you  would 
like  It  to,  and  more  money  is  asked  by  the 
administration  to  support  a  wider  war,  what 
Jf  going  to  be  your  posiUon  in  the  U.S. 
Senate? 

Senator  McGovehn.  Well,  I'm  not  sure 
low  I'll  respond  to  that.  I  think  as  long 
as  we  have  forces  committed  to  Vietnam, 
we  have  to  see  that  they're  well  equipped 
and  that  they  have  the  resources  that  they 
need,  but  that's  a  decision  I'U  have  to  face 
up  to  when  we're  confronted  with  It. 

Mr.  Vakocttr.  Thank  you  very,  very  much 
senator  Georohc  McOoveuc,  Democrat,  of 
oouth  Dakota,  who  was  out  In  Vietnam  In 


November  and  early  December,  and  who  will 
l>e  one  of  the  voices  heard  in  the  forthcoming 
debate  on  Vietnam  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Mtteller.  Thank  you.  Senator,  and 
thank  you,  Sander  Vanocur,  Today's  Wash- 
ington correspondent. 


[From  the  New  Tork  "nmes,  Jan.  6,  1966) 

A    Vietcong    Place    at    Parley    Urged — Mc- 

Govzrn  Wants  Saigon  at  Peace  Talks  Also 

(By  E.  W.  Kenworthy) 

Washington,  January  5.— Senator  George 
McOOVERN  said  today  the  "basic  weakness" 
in  U.S.  efforts  to  negotiate  a  Vietnam  settle- 
ment was  the  exclusion  of  the  primary  an- 
tagonists— the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment and  the  rebel  National  Liberation 
Front. 

The  South  Dakota  Democrat,  who  recently 
returned  from  a  week  in  South  Vietnam, 
said: 

"This  war  began  as  a  local  confilct  In  South 
Vietnam  and  that  is  still  the  primary  battle- 
ground, no  matter  how  many  major  powers 
feel  called  upon  to  gamble  their  national 
honor  on  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  of  South 
Vietnam  or  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  President  of  North 
Vietnam." 

Since  the  fundamental  Issue  In  the  war  Is 
the  political  question  wliich  group  will  exer- 
cise power  in  S^uth  Vietnam,  Senator  Mc- 
Govern said  in  a  statement,  "the  negotia- 
tions ought  to  be  primarily  between  the  two 
competing  groups  in  South  Vietnam." 

SENATOR    church    AGREES 

Mr.  McGovern's  views  are  shared  by  several 
Senators  who  have  been  critical  of  the  escala- 
tion of  the  war. 

One  of  these.  Senator  Frank  Church, 
Democrat,  of  Idaho,  said  In  an  interview  that 
Senator  McGoverns  proposal  "makes  sense." 

"The  United  States  can  back  Saigon  at  the 
negotiating  table  as  Hanoi  can  back  the  Vlet- 
cong," Mr.  Church  said,  "but  neither  the 
American  Government  nor  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  can  end  a  revolution  in 
South  Vietnam  without  the  parUclpatlon 
and  consent  of  those  who  engaged  in  it." 

President  Johnson  has  said  that  "the  Vlet- 
cong would  not  have  difficulty  being  repre- 
sented (In  negotiations)  and  having  their 
views  represented." 

Presumably  he  meant  by  this  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
of  which  the  Vletcong  is  the  military  arm, 
could  be  included  in  North  Vietnam's 
delegation. 

The  United  States  has  refused  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  National  Liberation  Front,  to 
assure  It  a  place  In  a  future  South  Viet- 
namese Government  or  to  recognize  Its  mili- 
tary hold  on  roughly  one-third  of  South 
Vietnam. 

One  of  North  Vietnam's  conditions  for 
peace  is  that  the  Liberation  Front  have  a 
role  In  any  new  government  before  elections 
are  held  In  South  Vietnam.  Washington 
finds  this  condition  unacceptable. 

As  for  Premier  Ky,  he  has  set  his  face 
against  any  negotiations. 

MOVE   TO   END  IMPASSE   URGED 

Senator  McOovern  sought  today  to  cut 
through  all  these  entrenched  positions  by 
asking  all  the  parties  to  face  up  to  the 
realities  of  the  situation. 

"It  makes  no  sense  at  all,"  he  said  In  a 
statement,  "for  us  to  try  to  bomb  North  Viet- 
nam Into  negotiations  or  to  talk  them  Into 
negotiations  unless  our  South  Vietnamese  al- 
lies and  the  rebel  forces  in  South  Vietnam 
are  ready  to  negotiate  a  settlement." 

"The  most  logical  way  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  leaders  to  assist  In  end- 
ing the  war  would  be  to  explore  the  possible 
basis  for  a  settlement  with  their  fellow  Viet- 
namese In  the  National  Liberation  Front." 

The  Liberation  Front  leaders,  he  said,  are 
"determined  proud  men,"  who  could  be  ex- 
pected not  to  let  Moscow,  Pelplng,  or  Hanoi 


do  their  negotiating  for  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  said,  they  could  not  be  expected 
to  accept  a  settlement  that  did  not  give  them 
"a  proportionate  share  in  the  postwar  gov- 
ernment." 

Senator  McGovern  had  previously  urged  a 
halt  to  U.S.  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and 
a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  war.  Hla 
statement  today  indicated  timt  the  pause  in 
the  bombing  and  efforts  to  start  negotiations 
had  not  convinced  him  that  the  United 
States  was  doing  enough  to  obtain  peace. 

Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  Democrat,  of 
Maine,  who  accompanied  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield,  the  Democratic  leader  of  the 
Senate,  on  a  globe-clrcUng  trip  that  included 
Vietnam,  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  McGovern's 
recommendations.  Reached  by  telephone,  he 
said  he  doubted  whether  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  was  Independent  of  North  Viet- 
namese control. 

Senator  Richard  B.  Russeix,  Democrat,  of 
Georgia,  and  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  said  In  an  interview  that  the 
pause  in  the  air  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
had  gone  on  too  long. 

Statement  by  Senator  George  McGovern. 
Democrat,  or  South  Dakota 
I  Note. — Senator  George  McGovern,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and 
Interior  and  former  Director  of  the  U.S.  food 
for  peace  program  1 1961-62)  visited  Vietnam 
In  early  December. ) 

A  basic  weakness  In  the  ciu-rent  efforu  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  of  the  Vietnamese  war 
is  that  those  efforts  seem  to  have  excluded 
the  two  primary  antagonists  in  the  strug- 
gle— the  South  Vietnamese  Government  In 
Saigon  and  the  National  Liberation  Front  of 
the  Vletcong  rebel  forces. 

I  appreciate  President  Johnson's  great  de- 
sire to  end  the  war.  But  the  chances  of  ne- 
gotiations taking  place  could  be  greatly  im- 
proved If  the  two  principal  contestants  were 
Involved  In  the  negotiating  effort 

The  fundamental  issue  at  stake  In  this  war 
Is  a  local  political  question  as  to  which  group 
will  come  to  power  In  South  Vietnam.  I 
doubt  that  an  issue  of  that  kind  will  be  re- 
solved by  military  forces  from  the  outside. 

But  negotiations  should  include  the  two 
competing  groups  In  South  Vietnam — the 
Vletcong  National  Liberation  Front  and 
General  Ky  or  whoever  happens  to  be  in 
power  In  Saigon  when  the  negotiations  begin. 
It  makes  no  sense  at  all  for  us  to  try  to 
bomb  North  Vietnam  into  negotiations  or 
to  talk  them  Into  negotiations  unless  our 
South  Vietnamese  ally  and  the  rebel  forces 
in  South  Vietnam  are  ready  to  negotiate  a 
settlement. 

It  Is  disturbing  that  while  President  John- 
son has  been  trying  to  get  negotiations 
started.  General  Ky,  our  South  Vietnamese 
ally,  has  expressed  his  opposition  to  nego- 
tiations. 

The  most  logical  way  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  leaders  to  assist  In  end- 
ing the  war  would  be  to  explore  the  possible 
basis  for  a  settlement  with  their  fellow  Viet- 
namese in  the  National  Liberation  Front. 

ThU  war  began  as  a  local  conflict  In  South 
Vietnam  and  that  is  still  the  primary  bat- 
tleground no  matter  how  many  major  pow- 
ers feel  called  upon  to  gamble  their  na- 
tional honor  on  General  Ky  or  Uncle  Ho. 

It  will  be  dlfflcult.  If  not  impossible,  to 
end  the  war  without  discussions  with  the 
Vletcong  rebel  leaders  as  well  as  Hanoi  and 
Saigon. 

The  rebels  control  two-thirds  of  South 
Vietnam  and  their  leadership  front  em- 
braces a  broad  cross  section  Including  many 
non-Communists.  They  cannot  be  expected 
to  permit  Moscow,  Pelplng,  Hanoi  or  any- 
one else  to  do  their  negotiating  for  them. 
Nor  can  they  be  expected  to  accept  any 
settlement  that  does  not  give  them  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  share  in  the  postwar  gov- 
ernment— a    government    which    ultimately 
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•hould  be  determined  by  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple  In   an   honorably   tupcrvUed   election. 

Refusing  to  negotiate  with  the  rebel  front 
would  haTe  lU  parallel  If  King  Oeorge  in 
had  expreaaed  a  willingness  to  negotiate  with 
rranoe  while  refusing  to  talk  with  Qeorge 
Washington  and  his  rebel  forces. 

The  most  realUtlc  way  to  achieve  a  set- 
tlement between  Saigon  and  the  local  rebel 
force*,  to  for  the  outside  powers  to  begin 
reducing  their  InvolTcment  on  a  reciprocal 
baato  so  that  the  struggle  can  be  confined 
to   a   looal    rather   than    a   global    struggle. 

President  Johnson  took  a  long  stride  to- 
ward localizing  the  war  when  he  stopped 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  Let  us  hope 
that  our  commanders  wUl  not  be  so  foolish 
as  to  extend  the  bombing  to  Cambodia  or 
other  countries.  I  believe  that  the  Russians 
and  the  Chinese,  while  giving  some  assist- 
ance to  Hanoi,  have  limited  their  interference 
In  the  struggle  because,  no  matter  how  be- 
llgerently  they  talk,  they  know  it  is  no 
more  In  their  Interest  than  in  ours  to  blow 
thU  local  Issue  Into  a  global  war.  The  major 
powers  ought  to  search  for  every  possible 
way  of  confining  the  struggle  to  South  Viet- 
nam. There  U  no  Issue  there  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  of  enough  Importance  to  Justify  a 
major  war  between  the  great  powers. 

Indeed,  for  the  United  Statee  and  the  oth- 
er major  powers  to  waste  their  resources  and 
their  young  men  In  a  global  slaughter  over 
who  Is  to  be  In  charge  in  Saigon  would  be 
to  create  the  conditions  of  chaos  out  of  which 
could  come  a  hundred  Vietnam  tragedies  to 
curse  our  children  for  all  their  days. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 


READDJO  OF  WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  Senate  of  January  24. 
1901,  the  Chair  appoints  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mbtcalf]  to  read 
Waahlngtwi'8  Farewell  Address  on  Feb- 
ruary 22  next.  It  Is  the  understanding 
of  the  Chair  that  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana tMr.  MrrcALT]  will  be  the  only  man 
who  has  read  this  famous  address  In  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  January  20,  1966: 

dxpaxtment  of  hialth.  e^ducation,  and 
Welfare 

William  Gorham.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  which  office  he 
was  appointed  during  the  last  recesa  of  the 
Senate. 

U.S.  Tariff  Commission 

Paul  Kaplowltz.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  member  of  the  US.  Tariff  Gom- 
mUslon  for  the  term  expiring  June  16,  1967. 


title.  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8.  1446.  An  act  to  reserve  certain  public 
lands  for  a  National  Wild  Rivers  System,  to 
provide  a  procedure  for  adding  addltlotial 
public  landis  and  other  lands  to  the  system, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

THiR.snAY,  Jam  AMY  20.  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev  Bernard  Braskamp. 
DID.,  used  this  verse  of  Scripture:  Thy 
hands  have  made  me  and  fashioned  me: 
give  me  understanding  that  I  may  learn 
Thy  commandments. 

Eternal  God,  who  art  the  help  and 
hope  In  the  thought  and  work  of  our 
days,  be  Thou  our  joy  and  consolation  as 
we  bring  to  Thee  the  nameless  needs  of 
our  minds  and  hearts. 

Keep  us  strong  and  steadfast  as  we 
bow  in  weakness,  in  sorrow,  in  tempta- 
tion, in  depression  of  .soul  and  open  to  us 
the  word  of  truth  and  break  to  us  the 
bread  of  life. 

Grant  that  in  following  Thee  we  may 
find  the  highest  wisdom,  the  deepest  de- 
light, the  sum  of  the  duty  and  discipline 
of  life,  the  ideal  of  its  dedication,  how- 
ever complete  and  compelling  its  de- 
mands may  be. 

May  the  witness  and  testimony  which 
we  give  to  life  be  one  of  lofty  faith, 
heroic  character,  and  fruitful  service 
and  all  for  Thy  glory  in  Christ's  name. 
Amen. 


PARUAMENTARY  CONFERENCE 
WITH  MEXICO 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
announces  the  appointment  of  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  to  attend  the  Mexico- 
United  State*  InterparUamenUry  meet- 
ings to  be  hrtd  February  9  through  16, 
19M.  at  Washington,  Philadelphia,  and 
q»n  Fnndaoo:  Senators  Manstisld. 
a«uiimio,  Mktcalf.  Nelson.  Montoya. 
KucKiL,  FAmmr,  and  MtrtPHT. 

Theee  Senators  will  serve  along  with 
Senator  SrauciiAir,  who  is  the  chairman 
oS  the  ddegmtlon,  and  Senators  Morsi, 
Qcmm.  and  AncDt.  The  last  four  men- 
tioned Senators  will  serve  for  the  full 
Congreas.    

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  OORB.  Mr.  President,  I  move,  in 
Aceordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon. 
on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  50  minutes)  the  Senate  ad- 
journed, under  the  previous  order,  until 
Mondar.  January  34.  1966,  at  12  o'clock 
merkUan. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  767.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  National  Ski  Week. 

The  message  also  smnounced  that  the 
Senate  heul  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  30.  An  act  to  provide  for  participation 
Of  the  tJnlted  States  in  the  Inter -American 
Cultural  and  Trade  Center  in  Dade  County, 
Fla.,  and  for  other  purpoeea. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 


FOUR-YEAR  TERM  FOR  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  clear  and  pressing  need  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  extending  the 
terms  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  2  to  4  years. 

It  Is  true  that  the  original  purpose  of 
limiting  the  term  of  Representatives  to 
2  years  was  to  keep  them  close  to  the 
people  and  assure  responsiveness  to  the 
people's  win.  It  was  felt  that  if  a  Rep- 
resentative failed  to  measure  up  to  what 
was  expected  of  him,  2  years  Ln  ofBce 
were  enough. 

The  2-year  limitation,  however,  cuts 
both  ways,  and  on  balance  I  think  that 
today  it  does  far  more  harm  than  good. 

As  we  all  know  from  our  own  experi- 
ence, it  takes  time  for  the  House  to  be 
reorganized  at  the  beginning  of  a  ses- 
sion. It  takes  time  for  even  a  highly 
qualified  freshman  Member  to  learn 
the  ropes  if  he  Is  to  contribute  to 
the  work  of  Congress  and  the  needs  of 
his  constituents.  Yet,  whether  he  is  new 
or  a  veteran,  every  Congressman  must 
Immediately  begin  giving  extended 
thought  and  time  to  his  next  campaign. 
And  he  must  be  prepared  to  spend  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  at  home, 
even  during  a  legislative  session. 

Such  conditions  are  scarcely  condu- 
cive for  a  Member  to  do  his  best  work 
on  matters  before  the  Congrress. 

When  the  Nation  was  foimded,  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  were  rela- 
tively imcomplicated.  Today,  legislation 
requires  careful  study  and  a  high  degree 
of  skill  in  drafting  legislation,  writing 
reports,  and  conducting  hearings.  In  an 
age  marked  by  continuing  crisis,  2  years 
is  barely  time  enough  to  learn  the  Job. 
The  time  has  come  to  extend  the  term 
of  Representatives  to  4  years. 

It  is  my  opinion,  also,  that,  if  any  elec- 
tions are  to  be  eliminated,  it  should  be 
the  off-year  elections.  The  election  of  a 
President  and  the  Members  of  the  House 
for  a  concurrent  term  of  4  years,  as 
President  Johnson  proposes,  will  help  to 
insure  that  the  mandate  of  the  people  is 
carried  out  by  the  new  administration. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment in  the  form  suggested  by  the 
President. 

AIRLIFT  OF  MAIL  FOR  TJS.  PERSON- 
NEL OVERSEAS 
Mr.    DULSKI.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
members  of  the  House  Post  OflQce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  visited  the  Eu- 
ropean area  during  November  and  De- 
cember last  year,  and  one  of  the  main 
purposes  of  our  visit  was  to  obtain  on- 
site  information  concerning  the  opera- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  postal 
service.  The  delegation  was  unanimous 
in  its  belief  that  legislative  action  should 
be  scheduled  immediately  on  legislation 
authorizing  the  airlift  of  priority  mail  to 
U.S.  personnel  stationed  overseas. 

I  have  today  introduced  legislation  to 
carry  out  this  recommendation.  I  will 
press  for  Immediate  consideration  of  this 
legislation  before  our  committee. 

The  primary  purpose  of  tills  legisla- 
tion Is  to  provide  transportation  by  air 
of  certain  types  of  mail  between  the 
United  States  and  Armed  Forces  post  of- 
fices overseas. 

The  first  section  amends  section  4169 
lat  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to 
remove  the  requirement  that  mail  from  a 
serviceman  in  a  combat  area,  which  is 
sent  at  no  cost  to  the  sender,  be  sent  as 
"airmail."  Airmail  classification  re- 
quires a  higher  rate  of  transportation 
than  would  be  required  under  the  pro- 
posed new  authorization  to  transport  all 
letter  mail  by  air.  This  change  would 
remove  the  requirement  that  the  mall  be 
transported  by  air  inside  the  continental 
United  States. 

Section  2  rewrites  paragraph  (5)  of  39 
U.S.C.  4303(d) ,  to  provide  new  authority 
for  transportation  by  air  between  the 
United  States  and  the  overseas  military 
post  offices  when  the  mail  is  classified  as : 
First,  first-class  letter  mail;  second,  sec- 
ond-class publications  having  current 
news  value:  and  third,  fourth-class  par- 
cels not  exceeding  5  pounds  in  weight 
and  60  inches  in  length  and  girth  com- 
bined. 

This  legislation  applies  to  any  Individ- 
ual, military  or  civilian,  receiving  or 
sending  mail  at  an  Armed  Forces  post 
office  overseas.  The  regular  rate  of  post- 
age for  surface  transportation  will  be 
required  in  all  cases. 


FOUR- YEAR  TERM  FOR  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
my  colleagues,  when  our  Founding 
Fathers  wrote  our  Constitution,  they 
provided  that  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  be  elected  directly 
by  the  people.  In  article  I,  section  3,  of 
the  Constitution  they  provided  that  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  would  be 
elected  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several 


States,  the  theory  being  that  the  Sena- 
tors would  be  the  representatives  of  the 
States  and  that  the  Representatives 
would  be  the  direct  representatives  of 
the  people.  In  1912  the  17th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  which 
destroyed  the  theory  and  philosophy  of 
our  Pounding  Fathers  by  providing  that 
the  U.S.  Senators  would  be  elected  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people. 

So,  with  this  change  of  pliilosophy,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  recommendation 
of  the  President  that  the  House  and  the 
Senate  submit  to  the  States  a  constitu- 
tional smiendment  providing  for  4-year 
terms  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  long  overdue.  I  support 
a  constitutional  amendment,  therefore, 
fixing  the  term  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  4  years. 
This  amendment  is  long  overdue.  The 
fact  that  it  is  overdue  is  well  indicated 
by  the  results  of  the  polls  which  have 
been  taken  throughout  the  Nation  by  re- 
sponsible poll-taking  organizations.  So. 
as  we  receive  this  recommendation  from 
the  President,  I  think  that  we  should  all 
consider  it  seriously.  In  my  considered 
judgment  the  increase  of  the  term  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  4  years  would  have  the  effect  of  meet- 
ing the  public  will.  It  would  have  the 
effect  of  Increasing  the  efficiency  of  Con- 
gress and,  as  the  President  well  said, 
would  no  doubt  attract  many  to  seek  this 
high  position  who  do  not  find  themselves 
willing  to  do  so  because  of  the  incon- 
venience and  the  expense  of  the  regular 
2 -year  campaigns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  one  who  is  in- 
clined toward  changing  our  Constitution 
as  readily  as  some  of  my  friends  may  be. 
But  In  this  case  I  believe  It  would  meet 
the  best  interests  of  our  society  and  our 
Nation.  It  would  make  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  more  effective  body  in 
its  service  to  the  people. 


ASIAN    DEVELOPMENT    BANK    BILL 
INTRODUCED 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter  on  the  Asian  Bank  bill 
introduced  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  Act.  On  Tuesday  of  this  week  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sent  up  a 
message  on  this  most  vital  piece  of  legis- 
lation. It  is  vital  that  the  United  States 
participate  in  this  endeavor,  as  we  have 
participated  in  the  creation  and  active 
support  of  such  similar  Institutions  as 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  The 
creation  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  can  probably  do  more  to  create 
peace  and  promote  rapid  economic  de- 
velopment in  Asia  than  any  other  single 
action. 

Recently,  members  of  your  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  had 
the  privilege  and  honor,  at  the  request 


of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
participate  in  the  signing  of  the  charter 
of  the  Asian  Development  Bank  at  Ma- 
inila.  Prior  to  this  time  your  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  had 
been  advised  and  consulted  with  by 
those  in  the  administration  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  exploring  the 
structure  and  functioning  of  this  pro- 
posed bank  and  the  determination  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  would 
participate. 

The  structure  of  tliis  proposed  insti- 
tution resembles  both  the  World  Bank 
and  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 
These  two  instiutions  have  done  much 
to  assist  the  developing  nations  achieve 
high  levels  of  economic  productivity.  In 
addition,  these  institutions  iiave  done 
much  to  promote  free  democratic  insti- 
tutions in  the  developing  nations.  It  is 
certainly  anticipated  that  the  same 
will  be  true  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank. 

I  shall  not  at  this  time  discuss  all  of 
the  details  of  the  proposal.  Much  of 
the  background  Ls  contained  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department's  special  report  on 
the  proposed  Asian  Bank,  which  I  insert 
following  my  remarks. 

Your  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  will  begin  hearings  on  this 
proposal  immediately.  I  am  sure  that 
all  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  the  other  body,  will  recognize 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  tills  in- 
stitution and  speedily  enact  the  legisla- 
tion required  for  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  this  Bank. 
UjS.   Treasuiiy   Department   Special   Report 

ON     THE     Proposed     Asian     DEVKtonczNT 

Bank.  January  1966 

i.  summary  and  recommendation 
This  special  report  strongly  recommends 
that  the  United  States  promptly  accept  mem- 
bership in  the  profHssed  Asian  Development 
Bank.  Early  congressional  action  in  the  1966 
session  Is  required  If  the  United  States  is  to 
play  its  proper  role  in  the  formation  of  the 
Bank  this  year.  The  Bank  springs  from 
Asian  needs  and  desires.  It  is  enthusiasti- 
cally supported  by  the  Asian  nations  them- 
selves, and  has  received  pledges  of  financial 
support  from  a  broad  range  of  non-Asian 
countries  as  well. 

The  Bank  Is  to  have  an  authorized  capital 
of  (1  billion:  its  membership  will  number  30 
or  more  countries  including  many  capital- 
contributing  developed  countries  as  well  as 
the  developing  countries  of  Asia.  The  Bank 
will  make  sound  loans  on  conventional  terms 
similar  to  World  Bank  loans.  The  U.S.  sub- 
scription of  $200  million  will  be  equaled  by 
that  of  Japan;  the  combined  subscriptions  of 
the  other  developed  countries  far  exceed  our 
own.  The  U.S.  subscription  should  have  a 
minimal  effect  on  our  balance  of  payments. 

The  Bank  will  be  Asian  In  character  and 
multilateral  in  form.  Its  operations  will 
benefit  both  short-  and  long-range  policy  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  States.  As  a  nucleus 
around  which  Asian  cooperation  can  grow, 
the  Bank  can  promote  closer  ties  within  the 
region  which  the  United  States  has  long 
sought;  as  a  financial  vehicle,  the  Bank  can 
spread  the  burden  of  foreign  assistance  more 
broadly,  serving  as  a  channel  for  special 
funds  which  other  donor  countries  may  pro- 
vide on  special  terms  to  meet  special  needs 
of  the  region:  and,  in  its  day-to-day  opera- 
tions the  Bank  can  complement  and  thereby 
make  more  effective  the  extensive  XJB.  bi- 
lateral programs  In  the  Asian  region.     n.S. 
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I  oambenblp  i»,  tbertfore,  fuUy  In  our  na- 
lon&l  tntarest.  Bstabllaliment  of  the  Asian 
>ank  la  a  vital  alcment  In  currant  efforts  to 
tf «r  the  peoplsa  of  Asia  a  reason  to  hope  for 

I I  b«tt«r  future  and  for  an  opportunity  to 
I  njoy  tbe  fruits  of  peaceful  economic  prog- 
:  MB.    It  points  toward  those  works  of  peace 

rblcb  are  tbe  true  need  of  Asia  and  the  cen- 

sr  of  tbe  purpose  and  hope  of  the  United 

Itatas,  there  and  everywhere. 

n.  BACKoaoinro 

A.  History  and  origin  of  tbe  propoaal :   In 

I  k  broad  sense,  tbe  concept  underlying  the 

Ulan  Development  Bank  goes  back  at  least 

o  tbe  early  postwar  years,  when  tbe  Idea  of  a 

mbllc   International    Institution    supported 

sooperatlvely   by   its   member    nations    and 

lealgned  to  speed  growth  in  developing  areas 

ouiul  Its  embodiment  in  the  International 

lank  for  Beoonstructlon   and   Development 

World  Bank) .    In  tbe  ensuing  dozen  years, 

b»  idea  of  Instltutlonallxed  multilateral  co- 

iperatlon    In    development    financing    was 

>roadened   with   tbe   establishment  of   two 

pectalliiad  affiliates  of  the  World  Bank,  the 

]  Qtamatlonal  Finance  Corporation  and  tbe 

ntematlonal   Development  Association.     In 

060.  multilateral  cooperation  in  the  field  of 

( levelopment  finance  was  adapted  and  applied 

I  tt  tbe  regional  level  through  the  establlsh- 

I  Bent   of    tbe    Inter-American    Development 

lank,  tbe  first  such  institution  to  have  as  its 

wrtlcular  field  of  action  a  major  geographic 

{ jrea.    By  1044,  a  second  regional  bank,  tbe 

.  Lfrlcan  Development  Bank,  had  come  into 

'  mint  la  order  to  belp  with  the  developmen- 

t  al  problems  of  that  major  region.    Tbe  Asian 

:  >ank  would  take  its  place  along  with  the 

:  atter  two  Institutions,  as  a  regional  develop- 

1  oent  bank  for  a  great  continental  land  mass 

I  f  tbe  developing  world. 

In   addition  to  tbe   general   evolution  of 

be  institutions  of  financial  cooperation,  sev- 

I  ral  enoouraclng  areas  of  regional  coopera- 

lon   were    taking    root    at    the   same    time 

I  imong  tbe  Asian  countries.  Since  1047.  the 
foltad   Nations   Economic   Commission   for 

.  Lsla  and  tbe  Far  East  (ECAFE)  has  provided 

I I  forum  for  dlsciisslons  and  analysis  of  the 
I  conomlc  problems  and  outlook  for  tbe  broad 
I  re«  stretching  from  Iran  to  tbe  Pacific 
:  slands.  Tbe  technical  scope  of  ECAFE's 
I  onoema  has  broadened  progressively,  and  its 

nltlatlves  are  Increasingly  resulting  In  spe- 
I  tflo  cooperative  actions  being  undertaken 
ly  the  nations  Involved.     Similarly,  the  ac- 
Ivltles  of  tbe  nations  cooperating  under  tbe 
'  Colombo  plan  have,  since  1050.  contributed 
ubstantlally  to  the  spirit  of  regional  co- 
operation.    As   one   feature   under   the   Co- 
ombo    plan    technical    assistance    for    key 
I  Towth  projects  is  made  available  not  only 
rom  souroes  outside  tbe  region  but  from 
,  me  regional  country  to  another  as  well. 

The  more  specific  and  Immediate  antece- 
(  ents  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank  date 
1  ram  late  lOflS.  when  an  ECAFE  Expert  Group 
I  n  Itoftonal  Beonomlc  Cooperation  first  for- 
]  lally  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
I  tonal  bank  for  Asia.  This  proposal  was 
(  ulekly  andasad  by  ministers  representing 
,  «tan  nations  at  the  BCAFB  Iflnlsterlal  Con- 
I  er«nes  on  Asian  Beonomlc  Cooperation  In 
]  Canlla  in  D«o«nb«r  1083.  D\irlng  lOM.  de- 
■  allad  tachntf  1  investigations  were  made  by 
I  working  group  of  experts  and  a  compre- 
1  iwiBiT*  rvport  was  made  available  to  gov- 
I  mmants  at  the  end  of  that  year.  In  March 
:  9W.  the  aiat  seaslon  of  ECAFE.  meeting  In 
'  Wellington,  unanimously  agreed  to  further 
( fforts  toward  realisation  of  the  Bank  pro}- 
I  et  It  was  agrMd  that  a  ConsulUtlve  Com- 
I  lUttae  drawn  from  nine  Asian  nations  would 
1  M«t  to  rtrlew  the  principal  Issues  Involved. 
'  "ha  Oonsoltatlv*  Committee  held  Its  first 
I  lesilnc  tn  June  In  Bangkok.  Mr.  Eugene 
:  Mack — the  Prwldent's  Advisor  on  Soutb- 
I  ast  Aalan  Devalopment  and  former  Presl- 
( lent  of  tbe  World  Bank— was  Invited  to  con- 
I  ult  with  the  Committee.    In  July  and  Au- 


gust, members  of  tbe  Committee  visited  cap- 
itals. Including  Washington,  in  order  to  gain 
tbe  benefit  of  views  from  each  of  the  gov- 
ernments interested  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Bank.  The  Consultative  Committee 
then  met  again  in  August  In  Bangkok  to 
draw  up  a  preliminary  charter  for  the  insti- 
tution. 

Tbe  decisive  event  insuring  that  tbe  pro- 
posal would  have  major  support  from  out- 
side the  Asian  region  was  President  John- 
son's announcement  In  April  1965,  that  the 
United  States  would  be  prepared  to  become 
a  member  of  a  properly  conceived  Asian 
Bank. 

The  main  negotiations  on  the  charter  of 
the  Bank  took  place  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Preparatory  Committee  on  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank  in  Bangkok.  Thailand,  Octo- 
ber 31-November  1.  1965.  The  US.  delega- 
tion was  headed  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,   Merlyn   N.   Trued. 

In  its  final  form,  the  agreement  establish- 
ing the  Asian  Development  Bank  was  signed 
at  Manila  at  a  conference  of  plenipotentiaries 
held  December  2-4.  1965.  The  agreement 
was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
by  Eugene  R.  Black.  Advisor  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  Southeast  Asia  Economic  and  Social 
Development,  and  Joseph  W.  Barr,  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  head  and  alternate 
head,  respectively,  of  a  US  delegation  which 
included  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

B.  Need  for  an  Asian  institution:  The  pro- 
posal for  an  Asian  Development  Bank  arose 
as  an  Asian  initiative,  and  the  Bank  will  be 
a  predominantly  Asian  institution  In  loca- 
tion. In  finance,  and  In  management. 

President  Johnson  summarized  the  ad- 
vantages of  establishing  an  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  in  the  following  terms: 

"I  regard  the  orgEuiizatlon  of  this  great 
new  Institution  as  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
events  of  our  times  because  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  has  been  put  together  by 
Asians,  and  because  they  themselves  are  con- 
tributing the  greater  part  of  its  capital  and 
will  direct  Its  lending  for  development  in 
Asia. 

"But,  most  of  all.  it  is  an  Important  and 
hopeful  event,  because  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  will  bring  so  many  of  Asia's  di- 
verse peoples,  who  so  long  have  gone  their 
ways  alone,  together  in  a  cooperative  effort 
for  pwaceful  development  and  human  better- 
ment in  Asia." 

The  Asian  Bank  can.  as  could  no  insti- 
tution either  with  extra-regional  concerns 
or  of  subreglonal  size,  accomplish  the  fol- 
lowing objectives: 

Bring  an  explicitly  Asian  viewpoint  to  bear 
on  the  problems  of  complementary  growth 
in  tbe  region. 

Satisfy  the  widespread  desire  among  coun- 
tries of  the  region  for  an  institution  attuned 
specifically  to  meeting  Asian  economic 
needs. 

Point  toward  that  peaceful  cooperation  In 
Asia  which  is  tbe  region's  most  pressing 
need. 

Offer  an  institution  with  its  own  tangible 
and  constructive  purpose  to  serve  as  a 
nucleus  around  which  broader  forms  of  eco- 
nomic and  possibly  political  cooperation 
could  grow.  Asia  as  a  whole  enjoys  no  his- 
tory of  common  political  institutions  com- 
parable to  tbe  Organization  of  American 
States  In  Latin  America.  The  political  in- 
frastructure must  be  built  out  of  positive 
acts  of  economic  cooperation  such  as  the 
Bank  would  provide  in  its  dally  operations. 

Elicit  significant  amounts  of  capital  from 
tbe  Asian  countries  themselves  for  use  else- 
where In  tbe  Asian  region,  with  a  concomi- 
tant assumption  of  the  responsibility  for 
sound  fiscal  o(>erations. 

Stimulate  a  flow  of  public  and  private 
capital  Into  Asia  from  outside  the  region. 

Provide  an  administrative  channel  through 
which   governments   Interested   in   national 


and  regional  development  In  Asia  as  a 
whole,  or  In  specific  subreglons  of  Asia, 
could  make  potentially  large  sums  available 
for  special  purposes  or  on  special  terms.  A 
major  contribution  to  southectst  Asian  de- 
velopment by  the  United  States  and  other 
capital-providing  countries,  for  instance, 
could  be  administered  by  the  Bank,  giving 
an  appropriate  Asian  Imprint  to  the  funds 
thus  provided. 

C.  Relationship  to  VS.  programs  in  Asia: 
The  proposed  Asian  Development  Bank  can 
play  a  key  role  in  the  overall  U.S.  economic 
assistance  strategy  for  Asia  at  the  same  time 
It  is  fulfilling  the  need  of  the  Asians  them- 
selves for  new  cooperative  institutions.  In 
much  the  same  manner,  the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank  is  already  serving  suc- 
cessfully as  a  major  vehicle  through  which 
U.S.  funds  are  made  available  to  support 
long-range  development  goals  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  in  Latin  America. 

Substantial  U.S.  bilateral  development  as- 
sistance In  the  form  of  loans  and  grants  to 
Asian  countries  is  now  extended  to  many  of 
the  developing  countries  eligible  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 
A  large  proportion  of  this  assistance  is  con- 
centrated in  a  relatively  few  major  program 
countries.  The  Asian  Bank  will  not  have 
the  subscribed  resources  to  replace  any  sig- 
nificant portion  of  current  U.S.  programs, 
nor  is  there  reason  to  expect  that  its  pat- 
tern of  financing  will  necessarily  reflect  the 
same  country  emphEisls  as  U.S.  programs 
now  have.  Nevertheless,  the  Bank  can  be 
expected  to  complement  U.S.  programs  in  a 
number  of  important  ways:  through  lend- 
ing in  conjunction  with  the  United  States 
and  other  donors  for  projects  too  large  for 
any  single  donor  to  finance;  through  fur- 
nishing technical  assistance  which  will  Im- 
prove the  effectiveness  with  which  U.S.  and 
other  external  assistance  is  utilized: 
through  financing  of  surveys  and  assistance 
In  project  formulation  which  will  provide 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
and  other  bilateral  lenders  with  a  better 
basis  for  assistance  decisions;  through  elicit- 
ing contributions  to  Its  own  capital;  and 
through  serving  as  a  coordinating  mecha- 
nism for  numerous  bilateral  programs  in  par- 
ticular countries.  In  addition  to  contribut- 
ing to  greater  effectiveness  of  aid.  these 
functions  would  help  to  spread  tbe  aid  bur- 
den more  widely. 

The  creation  of  a  regional  development 
bank  by  and  for  the  Asian  nations  is  par- 
ticularly important  in  relation  to  the  $1  bil- 
lion program  of  expanded  U.S.  economic  and 
social  development  assistance  In  southeast 
Asia  announced  by  President  Johnson  in  his 
speech  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  on  April 
7.  1965.  The  President's  design  calls  for  a 
great  international  cooperative  effort  that 
would  lift  the  hopes  and  spirits  of  the  peo- 
ples of  Asia  by  offering  a  promising  alterna- 
tive to  the  destruction  of  wars  and  the  op- 
pression of  adverse  economic  circumstances. 

The  Asian  Bank,  with  Its  authority  to  ad- 
minister special  funds  made  available  over 
and  above  subscribed  capital  by  member  or 
notunember  donor  nations.  Is  well  suited  to 
serve  as  a  channel  for  the  President's  south- 
east Asia  program.  Special  funds  handled 
in  this  manner  through  the  Bank  could,  by 
agnreement  with  the  donor,  be  lent  on  con- 
cessional repayment  terms  appropriate  to 
the  country  or  project  concerned.  The  ex- 
t3nt  to  which  the  United  States  makes  funds 
available  to  tbe  Bank  for  administration 
would  depend  first,  of  course,  on  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  necessary  resources, 
but  also  on  tbe  Indications  from  other  donor 
countries  of  their  intention  to  do  likewise. 
Subject  to  these  two  conditions.  US.  rep- 
resentatives have  already  Indicated  U.S.  will- 
ingness to  consider  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  a  Southeast  Asia  Regional  Develop- 
ment Fund.  The  earlier  a  sound,  strong 
Asian  Development  Bank   can  be  brought 
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into  being,  tbe  earlier  plans  can  move  for- 
ward for  the  Bank  to  receive  and  utilize  such 
special  fund  contributions. 

tn.    THX     PROPOSED     BANK 

The  form  and  functions  of  the  proposed 
Asian  Development  Bank  are  laid  down  in  its 
articles  of  agreement.  These  articles  were 
negotiated  at  the  meeting  of  the  Preparatory 
Committee  on  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
In  Bangkok.  Thailand.  October  21-November 
1. 1965.  Along  with  two  annexes  subsequent- 
ly completed  and  agreed  at  the  Manila  meet- 
ing, the  articles  form  the  body  of  the  Agree- 
ment Establishing  the  Asian  Development 
Bank.  This  agreement  was  signed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  governments  at  a  conference  of 
plenipotentiaries  in  Manila,  Philippines,  De- 
cember 2-A,  1965.  subject  to  approval  by  leg- 
islatures. In  broad  outline  and  in  many  de- 
tails, the  articles  themselves  and  the  institu- 
tion to  be  established  under  their  authority 
follow  the  outstandingly  successful  pattern 
set  by  the  World  Bank. 

A.  Financial  structvire:  The  financial  re- 
sources of  the  Bank  consist  of  its  paid-in 
capital,  special  funds,  and  funds  it  may  raise 
in  the  future  through  borrowing  in  private 
capital  markets.  The  Bank  would  also  add 
to  Its  resources  through  its  earnings. 

1.  Authorized  paid-in  and  callable  capital: 
The  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  Is 
tl  billion,  divided  Into  100,000  shares  of 
110,000  each.  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Bank  by  a  special  majority  vote  may  increase 
the  authorized  capital.  Of  the  $1  billion  au- 
thorized capital,  9650  million  Is  available  for 
lubscrlption  by  the  Asian  regional  members, 
while  the  remaining  $350  million  is  reserved 
for  subscription  by  nonreglonal  member 
countries. 

Half  of  the  authorized  capital  consists  of 
paid-in  shares  and  half  consists  of  callable 
shares;  the  subscription  of  eeich  member 
country  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  will 
consist  of  equal  parts  of  paid-in  and  of  call- 
able shares. 

Payment  for  subscriptions  to  the  Bank's 
paid-in  capital  stock  is  to  be  in  five  equal 
installments  of  20  percent  each.  If  a  country 
deposits  Its  instrument  of  ratification  before 
the  agreement  enters  into  force,  then  its  first 
installment  payment  Is  due  within  30  days 
after  the  entry  into  force.  If  a  country  de- 
posits its  instrument  of  ratification  after 
the  agreement  has  already  entered  into  force, 
then  its  first  Installment  payment  is  due  on 
or  before  the  date  of  deposit.  The  second 
and  subsequent  Installments  fall  due  at  an- 
nual Intervals  after  the  date  of  entry  Into 
force  of  the  agreement. 

Not  all  of  a  member's  subscription  to  paid- 
in  capital  is  to  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  outset. 
The  articles  require  the  Bank  to  accept  non- 
Interest-bearlng  demand  notes  or  similar 
obligations  in  lieu  of  50  percent  of  any  In- 
stallment on  paid-in  capital,  provided  the 
Bank  does  not  need  the  cash  for  Its 
operations 

Callable  capital  stock  amounting  to  one- 
half  a  country's  total  subscription  would  be 
subscribed  at  the  time  of  the  first  installment 
on  paid-in  capital.  The  function  of  the 
callable  capital  In  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  Is  the  same  as  that  of  the  callable 
capital  in  the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  i.e..  to  provide 
a  backing  against  which  the  Bank  would  be 
able  in  the  future  to  sell  bonds  in  the  capi- 
tal markets  of  the  world.  Payments  would 
be  made  on  callable  capital  only  if  at  some 
future  time  It  became  necessary  to  call  these 
shares  in  order  to  make  good  on  borrowings 
by  the  Bank  or  on  guarantees  it  had  Issued. 
Such  calls  must  be  ratable  on  all  such  shares. 

2.  Special  funds:  The  Bank's  articles  (arts. 
19-20)  provide  that  the  Bank  may  establish 
special  funds  by  earmarking  up  to  10  per- 
cent of  its  paid-in  capital  for  that  purpose, 
and  by  accepting  resources — outside  the  sub- 
scribed capital  stock^from  member  govern- 


ments or  other  sources  for  administration 
by  the  Bank.  Special  funds  derived  from 
such  earmarking  of  a  portion  of  the  Bank's 
resources  may  be  \ised  to  guarantee  or  make 
loans  of  high  developmental  priority,  with 
longer  maturities,  longer  deferred  com- 
mencement of  repayment  and  lower  interest 
rates  than  ordinary  bank  loans. 

Special  funds  received  from  members  may 
be  used  as  flexibly  as  the  agreement  betw-een 
the  Bank  and  the  member  permits,  so  long 
as  the  purpose  is  consistent  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Bank. 

3.  Borrowed  funds:  The  Bank's  subscribed 
funds  may  be  supplemented  by  borrowings 
in  the  name  of  the  Bank  in  member  coun- 
tries or  elsewhere  (e.g..  Switzerland)  against 
the  backing  of  its  callable  capital.  No  bor- 
rowing may  take  place  in  the  territory  of  a 
member  or  in  the  currency  of  a  member, 
however,  without  the  prior  approval  of  that 
member.  The  Bank  may  also  add  to  its  lend- 
able  resources  by  selling  portions  of  loans 
from  its  portfolio,  with  or  without  Its  own 
guarantee,  provided  again  that  the  prior 
approval  of  the  member  In  whose  territory 
the  securities  are  sold  is  obtained. 

B.  Administrative  aspects;  The  Articles 
of  Agreement  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
established  it  as  a  regional  international 
orgarUzatlon  with  full  juridical  personality. 
The  Bank's  members  would  be  national  states 
and  their  territories,  and  Its  structure  would 
consist  of  a  Board  of  Governors,  a  Board 
of  Directors,  and  a  management  consisting 
of  international  civil  ser\'ants. 

1.  Membership:  The  Bank  is  open  to  mem- 
bership by  members  and  associate  members 
of  the  United  Nations  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Asia  and  the  Par  East  (ECAFE)  and 
by  other  regional  countries  and  nonreglonal 
developed  countries  which  are  memliers  of 
the  United  Nations  or  of  any  of  its  specialized 
agencies.  Thus.  Communist  China,  North 
Korea,  and  North  Vietnam  are  not  eligible 
for  membership. 

Countries  eligible  for  membership  as  char- 
ter members  are  listed  in  annex  A  to  the 
articles.  Any  of  those  countries  that  have 
failed  to  sign  by  January  31.  1966,  and  coun- 
tries not  mentioned  in  annex  A  desiring  to 
become  members  can  only  be  admitted  after 
the  Bank  is  organized.  Admission  to  mem- 
bership then  will  require  an  affirmative  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  Gov- 
ernors representing  not  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  voting  power.  The  sub- 
scription of  a  new  member  would  be  fixed  by 
the  Governors  at  the  time  of  admission. 

2.  Board  of  Governors:  The  senior  policy- 
making body  of  the  Bank  is  to  be  its  Board 
of  Governors,  consisting  of  one  Governor 
and  one  alternate  for  each  member.  Gov- 
ernors would  nomally  be  ministers  of  finance 
or  central  bank  heads;  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors would  normally  meet  annually  and 
conduct  its  other  business  by  mail.  The 
fundamental  powers  of  the  Bank — including 
the  power  to  admit  new  members,  to  change 
the  authorized  capital  stock,  to  elect  Directors 
and  choose  a  President,  and  to  amend  the 
articles  are  reserved  exclusively  to  the 
Governors. 

3.  Board  of  Directors:  The  day-to-day 
supervision  of  the  general  operations  of  the 
Bank  rests  with  the  Board  of  Directors. 
The  Board  Is  to  consist  of  10  Directors,  7 
to  represent  the  Asian  regional  countries 
and  3  to  represent  nonreglonal  members. 
Each  Director  may  appoint  an  alternate  to 
act  In  his  absence.  The  size  of  its  sub- 
8<;rlptlon  entitles  the  United  States  to  elect 
its  own  Director  from  the  three  allocated  to 
the  nonreglonal  countries. 

Directors  are  elected  for  2-year  terms  In 
accordance  with  procedures  shown  in  annex 
B  of  the  articles,  and  may  be  reelected.  With 
regard  to  the  three  Directors  for  nonreglonal 
members,  annex  B  provides  that  tbe  third 
Director  shall  be  elected  when  nonreglonal 
subscriptions  total  $346  million.     It  Is  hoped 


that  this  provision  will  be  fulfilled  at  an  early 
date.  Article  30(1)  (11)  provides  that,  after 
2  years,  the  size  and  composition  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Board  of 
Governors.  The  reason  for  this  subsection  is 
the  desire  of  the  smaller  developing  countries 
for  representation  on  the  Board  by  the  crea- 
tion of  one  or  more  regional  directorships. 
Any  such  change,  however,  would  require  ap- 
proval by  a  majority  of  the  total  number  of 
Governors  having  at  least  two- thirds  of  the 
total  voting  power.  Moreover,  a  change  in 
the  number  of  Directors  would  not  affect  the 
number  of  votes  cast  by  the  United  States 
or  other  countries,  since  voting  strength  is 
related  to  size  of  subscription. 

The  Board  of  Directors  would  pass  on  all 
loan  or  guarantee  ftpplicatlons,  oversee  finsin- 
clal  operations  and  approve  the  Bank's 
budget.  Unlike  the  Governors,  the  Directors 
would  meet  at  frequent  intervals  as  de- 
manded by  the  pace  of  the  Bank's  opera- 
tions. 

4.  Voting:  Like  the  other  multilateral  de- 
velopment financing  institutions  of  which 
the  United  States  is  a  member,  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  embodies  the  broad  prin- 
ciple that  voting  strength  Is  related  to  size 
of  subscription.  In  recognition  of  the  strong 
opinion  among  the  Asian  nations  that  a  large 
proportion  of  total  votes  should  be  dis- 
tributed equally  among  members  without 
reference  to  size  of  subscription.  It  was  agreed 
during  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  charter 
that  20  percent  of  total  votes — so-called  basic 
votes — would  be  distributed  equally  among 
the  members  and  the  remainder  would  be 
proportional  to  subscriptions. 

On  the  basis  of  full  subscription  of  the  $1 
billion  authorized  capital,  the  U.S.  share  of 
total  voting  strength  would  be  approximately 
16  percent.  Ordinary  voting  In  both  the 
Board  of  Governors  and  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors would  be  by  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast.  On  specified  major  matters,  however, 
the  articles  require  qualified  majorities  of 
two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  total  votes. 

5.  Management:  The  principal  executive 
officer  of  the  Bank  is  to  be  its  President,  who 
will  be  responsible  for  the  organization  of 
the  Bank's  staff  and  who  will,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  con- 
duct the  Bank's  current  business.  The  Pres- 
ident will  be  an  Asian  national,  who  will  be 
elected  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  probably 
at  the  inaugural  meeting.  The  President 
serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
but  would  not  vote  except  in  the  case  of  an 
even  division. 

The  President  will  serve  for  a  renewable 
5-year  term  and  will  be  .assisted  by  one  or 
more  Vice  Presidents,  whom  the  Directors 
would  appoint  on  the  basis  of  the  President's 
recommendation.  In  keeping  with  the  Asian 
character  of  the  Bank,  the  bulk  of  its  staff  is 
expected  to  come  from  the  Asian  countries 
themselves.  The  articles  (art.  36)  on  the 
one  hand  prohibit  the  President.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  staff  of  the  Bank  from  either  in- 
terfering In  the  political  affairs  of  members 
or  taking  noneconomlc  considerations  Into 
account  in  their  decisions,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  prohibit  member  countries  from  at- 
tempting to  influence  them  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties. 

6.  Privileges  and  immunities:  The  articles 
of  the  charter  relating  to  status,  immunities, 
exemptions,  and  privileges  (arts.  4S-68)  are 
similar  to  those  embodied  in  the  charters  of 
the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank.  With  respect  to  salaries 
or  emoluments  p>aid  by  the  Bank  to  Directors, 
alternates,  officers,  or  employees.  Including 
experts  performing  missions  for  the  Bank, 
the  charter  provides  that  such  payments  to 
the  nationals  of  a  member  may  be  taxed  by 
that  member  only  upon  deposit  of  a  declara- 
tion by  It  at  the  time  of  ratification  that  It 
Intends  to  do  so.  It  Is  Intended  that  the 
United  States  would  deposit  such  a  declara- 
tion with  Ita  Instrument  of  acceptance. 
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7.  Slt0  Of  tba  Bank:  The  ilte  of  the  Bank 
U  to  b«  at  lianUa,  PhUlpplnea.  vhen  the 
PhlUppUw  OoTsnunent  baa  Indlcatad  it  wlU 
proTlda  an  approprtaf  building.  Tb«  choice 
of  Manila  as  alte  of  the  Bank  waa  made  by 
the  Aalan  natlona  themaelrea  juat  prior  to 
tba  conference  of  plenipotentlarlea  In  early 
December  IMS.  The  United  States  main- 
tained an  attitude  of  strict  neutrality 
tbroufhout  the  dlacuaslon  of  the  site  ques- 
tion. 

C.  Operations:  All  of  the  lending  and  fi- 
nancial operations  of  the  Bank  are  aimed  at 
fulfilling  the  purpoees  set  forth  in  article 
1  of  Ita  charter;  I.e.,  to  foster  economic 
growth  and  cooperation  In  the  Asian  region 
and  to  contribute  to  the  acceleration  of  the 
prooMa  of  economic  development  of  the  de- 
veloping member  countries  in  the  region,  col- 
lectively and  Individually. 

The  principal  functlotu  of  the  Bank  toward 
fulfilling  Ita  purposes  are  ( 1 )  the  promotion 
of  public  and  private  development  capital 
Inflow  to  the  region  and  (2)  the  use  of  re- 
Bouroea  available  to  It  for  development  fi- 
nancing In  the  region.  In  the  latter  connec- 
tion, the  Bank  is  to  give  priority  to  regional 
and  subreglonal  aa  well  as  national  projects 
that  will  promote  harmonious  regional 
growth,  and  la  to  keep  especially  In  mind  the 
needa  of  smaller  or  leas-developed  countries 
In  the  region. 

In  addition  to  theae  direct  financing  activ- 
ities, the  Bank  la  expected  to  assist  In  the  co- 
ordination of  development  policies  so  as  to 
enhance  complementary  trade  and  other  re- 
lations in  the  region  and  In  development 
planning  and  project  formulation.  The 
Bank  would  cooperate  with  other  Interna- 
tional and  national  Institutions  in  order  to 
stimulate  a  maximum  flow  of  funds  to  the 
region. 

The  Bank's  lending  operations  are  divided 
into  two  major  categories:  ordinary  opera- 
tions and  special  operations.  Resources  used 
for  each  category  are  entirely  separate  and 
distinct,  and  must  be  separately  accounted 
for.  Ordinary  capital  reaources  may  not  be 
charged  with  any  losses  or  liabilities  arising 
from  spwlal  operations. 

1.  Ordinary  lending  and  guarantee  opera- 
tion: The  Bank's  hard  loan  operations  will 
normally  take  the  form  of  direct  loans  from 
oapltal  funda  or  funda  borrowed  In  private 
markets,  on  terms  similar  to  those  of  World 
Bank  loans  to  developing  countries.  World 
Bank  loans  are  presently  made  on  terms 
of  SVi  percent  with  maturities  normally  up 
to  35  to  30  years.  The  Bank's  articles  also 
confer  authority  to  guarantee  loans  made 
by  others  and,  at  a  futxire  time  to  be  de- 
cided, to  invest  in  equity  capital  of  entitles 
or  enterprises. 

Ordinary  loans  would  normally  cover  the 
foreign  exchange  costs  of  specific  projects. 
In  special  cases,  the  Bank  may  provide 
financing  for  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  local 
coats  involved.  In  addition  to  Its  direct  loans 
for  particular  projecu.  the  Bank  could  lend 
to  national  development  banks  which  would 
sublend  for  smaller  projecta.  No  loan  could 
be  made  in  a  counti7  if  the  government  of 
the  country  objects.  The  guarantee  of  the 
government  la  not  required  if  the  loan  Is  not 
to  the  government  itself.  The  Bank  may, 
however.  If  it  deems  it  desirable,  require 
such  a  guarantee  The  Bank  must  pay  due 
regard  to  the  ability  of  the  borrower  to  find 
financing  elsewhere  on  reasonable  terms  be- 
fore It  approves  a  loan. 

Tlie  articles  do  not  specify  any  particular 
topee  of  development  projects  for  emphasis 
In  the  Bank's  ordinary  lending  operations. 
Loans  may  be  expected  for  the  usual  in- 
fraatructura  projacu  luch  as  roads,  poru. 
power  and  the  Uke.  for  agricultural  projecU 
such  aa  IrrlgatlOD  systeoM  and  agricultural 
credit  InaUtutlons.  and  for  private  enter- 
prise actlvltlas  IB  manufacturing  and  service 
InduatrUa.  WliUe  spedflc  loan  terms  are  not 
prescribed,  the  Bank  U  required  in  Ita  first 


S  years  of  operation  to  charge  a  commission 
on  its  ordinary  loans  of  1  percenc,  the  pro- 
oeeds  of  which  must  be  held  in  a  special 
liquid  reserve  to  meet  possible  future  llablll- 
Uee  of  the  Bank.  Such  a  special  reserve  was 
a  feature  of  the  charters  of  both  Uie  World 
Bank  and  the  Inter-American  Bank. 

2.  Special  lending  operations:  Loans  made 
from  special  funds  earmarked  from  the 
Bank's  own  capital  must  be  of  high  develop- 
mental priority  and  must  conform  to  the 
same  general  operating  guidelines  as  ordinary 
loans.  Such  funds  shall  be  provided  on  a 
revolving  fund  basis  and  may  be  extended 
with  longer  maturities,  longer  grace  periods 
and  lower  interest  rates  than  those  estab- 
lished for  ordinary  operations  Loans  made 
with  special  funds  given  to  the  Bank  for 
administration  by  donor  nations  may  be  for 
any  purpose  and  on  any  terms  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  overall  purpose  of  the  Bank. 

3.  Borrowing  by  the  Bank:  It  is  not  ex- 
pected that  the  Bank  will  be  In  a  posi- 
tion In  Its  early  years  to  obtain  funds  in 
significant  amounts  from  private  capital 
markeU.  Accordingly,  the  Bank  will  rely  for 
its  Initial  period  of  operations  on  Its  sub- 
scribed capital  When  the  Bank  does  com- 
mence borrowing,  the  articles  require  it  to 
follow  the  principle  of  spreading  its  bor- 
rowing equitably  among  the  various  financial 
markets,  thus  avoiding  undue  concentration 
on  any  one  financial  center  As  already 
noted,  no  borrowing  may  take  place  In  any 
member  country  or  in  any  member's  currency 
without   prior   approval   by   that   member. 

4.  Procurement:  Article  Hdxi  of  the  char- 
ter prescribes  the  basic  rule  that  the  Bank's 
subscribed  resources— whether  for  ordinary 
lending  or  sp^eclal  lending — be  used  only  for 
procurement  in  any  member  country  of  goods 
and  services  produced  In  member  countries 
Thus  no  industrial  country  can  exjsect  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  Bank-financed  procure- 
ment from  its  suppliers  without  making  a 
contribution  to  the  Bank's  resources  in  the 
form  of  capital  subscriptions.  In  special 
circumstances,  as  in  the  case  where  a  non- 
member  country,  e.g.  Switzerland  (which  is 
not  a  member  of  the  World  Bank  but  Is 
eligible  to  provide  goods  and  services  for 
World  Bank-financed  projects  i  permits  the 
Aalan  Development  Bank  to  raise  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  capital  in  its  markets,  the 
Directors  may  allow  procurement  for  a  par- 
ticular loan  to  take  place  In  that  non- 
member  country,  or  the  goods  of  that  non- 
member  country  to  be  purchased  in  a  mem- 
ber country.  Such  permission  by  the  Di- 
rectors could  only  be  given,  however,  by  a 
special  majority  of  two-thirds  of  total  votes. 

5.  Currency  provisions:  All  member  coun- 
tries, developed  and  developing  alike,  are  re- 
quired to  make  at  least  60  percent  of  their 
subscriptions  available  In  convertible  cur- 
rendea.  and  no  member  may  make  restric- 
tions on  the  use  by  the  Bank  or  Its  payees 
of  this  portion  of  its  paid-in  subecriptlon. 
A  developing  country  may  restrict  the  other 
50  percent  of  its  subecriptlon,  which  is  pay- 
able In  national  currency,  to  payments  for 
goods  and  services  which  it  produces  and 
which  will  be  used  in  its  terrltorlee.  A  de- 
veloped country,  on  the  other  hand,  is  re- 
quired to  make  the  second  50  percent  of  its 
subscription,  also  payable  In  national  cur- 
rency which  In  most  cases  would  already  be 
convertible,  available  on  the  same  restriction- 
free  basis  as  the  first  50  percent.  In  short, 
developed  country  subscriptions  may  be 
thought  of  as  generally  convertible.  (Among 
the  regional  members.  Japan,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  are  considered  developed:  all  of 
the  nonreglonal  members  are  likewise  con- 
sidered developed.) 

Article  24(2)  (11)  permits  a  developed  coun- 
try In  the  Asian  region,  if  its  exports  of  in- 
dustrial products  are  not  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  total  exports  and  it  is  therefore  not 
in  a  position  to  compete  effectively  for  Bank- 
fiaansed  buaineas,  to  restrict  the  80  percent 


portion  paid  In  national  currency — which 
therefore  would  normally  have  to  be  con- 
vertible— to  purchase  of  national  goods.  Any 
country  wishing  to  exercise  this  option  must 
do  so  at  the  time  it  deposits  its  Instrument 
of  acceptance,  and  the  continuation  of  the 
restriction  Is  subject  to  periodic  review  by 
and  consultation  with  the  Bank.  A  country 
opting  to  restrict  its  subscription  In  this 
fashion  would,  however,  be  required  to  fi- 
nance such  national  goods  out  of  the  portion 
of  the  subscription  that  would  otherwise  re- 
main In  cost-free  non-lnterest-bearlng  notes. 
Only  Australia  and  New  Zealand  will  be  in  a 
position  to  take  advantage  of  this  provision 
of  the  articles. 

The  currency  of  each  member  Is  always 
freely  available  to  the  Bank  to  meet  admin- 
istrative expenditures  in  the  country.  Cur- 
rency made  available  to  the  Bank  for  admin- 
istration as  a  special  fund,  however,  may  be 
restricted  in  any  manner  specified  in  the  rele- 
vant special  fund  agreement. 

In  the  event  of  depreciation  or  apprecia- 
tion of  a  member's  currency,  the  member 
must  pay  to  or  may  receive  from  the  Bank 
a  payment  sufficient  to  maintain  the  original 
foreign  exchange  value  of  the  Bank's  hold- 
ings of  the  currency,  other  than  holdings 
derived  from  borrowings  or  administered  spe- 
cial funds. 

D.  Entry  into  force  and  Interim  arrange- 
ments: The  entry  Into  force  of  the  agree- 
ment establishing  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  will  take  place  after  a  two-stage  pro- 
cedure consisting  of  (a)  signature  and  (b) 
ratification  or  acceptance.  The  United  States 
and  21  other  nations  signed  the  agreement 
at  Manila,  and  the  remaining  nations  listed 
In  annex  A  may  do  so  until  January  31,  1966 
Signature,  however,  is  an  ad  referendum  act 
by  an  executive  power,  requiring  In  most  gov- 
ernments— Including  the  United  States — ap- 
proval by  the  legislative  power.  Ratification 
or  acceptance  by  a  signatory  takes  place  by 
deposit  of  an  instrument  of  ratification  or 
acceptance  with  the  depository  (the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations)  after 
any  necessary  legislative  approval  has  been 
obtained.  Instruments  of  ratification  must 
be  deposited  not  later  than  September  30. 
1966.  The  articles  of  agreement  make  no 
provision  for  extension  of  this  deadline.  A 
signatory  which  has  deposited  its  Instrument 
of  ratification  becomes  a  member  on  the  date 
of  deposit  or  the  date  the  agreement  enters 
Into  force,  whichever  occurs  later. 

The  agreement  enters  Into  force  when 
15  signatories  having  subscriptions  or  at 
least  $660  million  have  deposited  their  in- 
struments of  ratification  or  acceptance.  In 
order  to  Insure  broad  suppKjrt  for  the  Bank 
within  the  Asian  region,  the  articles  require 
that  not  less  than  10  of  the  necessary  15 
signatories  be  regional  members.  The  in- 
augural meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors, 
the  election  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the 
formal  organization  of  the  Bank  manage- 
ment and  the  fixing  of  the  date  for  com- 
mencement of  operations  would  promptly 
follow  entry  Into  force  of  the  agreement 

Since  the  subscription  of  the  United  States 
Is  to  be  t200  million  and  total  anticipated 
subscriptions  are  In  excess  of  $950  million, 
it  is  clear  that  unless  the  United  States 
moves  forward  rapidly  with  the  deposit  of 
its  Instrument  of  acceptance,  the  agreement 
may  enter  into  force  prior  to  deposit  by  the 
United  States.  Although  the  United  States 
could  still  become  a  charter  member  by  sub- 
sequently depositing  its  instrument  prior  to 
the  September  30,  1966,  deadline,  failure  to 
participate  In  the  inaugural  meeting  of  Gov- 
ernors and  its  important  work  of  organizing 
the  Bank  would  both  damage  the  Idea  of  the 
United  SUtes  as  a  supporter  of  the  Bank  and 
Impair  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
play  an  approptrlate  role  in  the  Important 
early  period  when  the  Bank's  operating  poli- 
cies and  proceduree  will  be  developed.  Ac- 
cordingly,   leglalatlon   permitting   final   ac- 
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ceptance  of  the  agreement  by  the  United 
States  should  be  obtained  as  early  as  pos- 
sible In  the  spring  of  1966. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  early  establish- 
ment of  the  Bank  on  a  fully  operational 
basis,  the  conference  of  plenipotentiaries  es- 
tablished a  14-natlon  Committee  on  Prepara- 
tory Arrangements,  12  members  of  which  are 
Asian  countries  and  the  remaining  2  (United 
States  and  Germany)  are  nonreglonal.  This 
steering  committee  will  supervise  the  opera- 
tions of  a  small  staff  whose  principal  tasks 
will  be  to  prepare  for  the  Bank's  inaugural 
meeting,  make  preliminary  plans  for  acquir- 
ing and  training  staff.  Initiate  arrangements 
for  facilities  and  services  at  the  Bank's  per- 
manent headquarters  and  otherwise  promote 
an  efficient  commencement  of  Bank  activ- 
ities. 

IV.    OS.    PARTICIPATION    IN    THE    PROPOSED    BANK 

.\5  was  the  case  with  existing  interna- 
tlonil  financial  institutions.  U.S.  participa- 
tion In  the  Asian  Development  Bank  will  be 
pursuant  to  specific  authorizing  legislation 
to  b?  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
Appropriations  will   be  sought  In  the  years 


required.  U.S.  representation  in  the  Bank 
will  likewise  follow  the  general  pattern  es- 
tablished for  existing  institutions. 

A.  U.S.  subscription:  The  U.S.  subscrip- 
tion to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  Is  $200 
million.  The  United  States  and  Japan,  each 
with  subscriptions  of  $200  million,  are  the 
largest  subscribers  of  capital.  The  sub- 
scriptions of  the  nations  whose  pledges  for 
joining  the  Bank  were  indicated  at  the  M.i- 
nila  meeting  are  shown  below  in  table  1 .  The 
U.S.  subscription  represents  21.3  percent  of 
such  total  subscriptions  including  the  devel- 
oping countries  and  33.1  percent  of  the  sub- 
scriptions of  the  developed  countries  alone 

Table  2  compares  the  paid-in  portion  ol 
the  U.S.  subscription  In  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  with  U.S.  paid-in  subscriptions 
to  the  other  International  development  fi- 
nancial institutions  both  aa  a  percentage  ol 
total  capital  and  as  a  percentage  of  the  sub- 
scriptions of  the  advanced  countries.  The 
U.S.  share  In  the  Asian  Bank  represents  a 
lesser  relative  burden  on  the  United  States 
than  does  the  U.S.  share  In  the  institutions 
establiahed  earlier. 


TvBi.K  \.— Subscriptions  to  Aaian  Development  Bank  capital  stock  (based  on  pledges  as  of 
Dec.  4,  lU6o,  us  shoun  in  annex  A  of  Articles  of  Agreement) 


Country 


Millions  (i( 
dollurs 


Keeional: 

.^ftihiiuislan , 

.\ll.str^lll:l 

( '.iTiihodia . 

Cpvlon 

lii'imbllc  of  China 

In.li.i ... 

Ir.iU - 

I  ip.in 

Korea. 

I,:i<>s 

.\I;ilnysla 

Ni"I)iil.--     

N"o\v  Zealand 

I'alci.stan 

I'liilippines 

Nii'limin 

Smeiport"  

Tliiilmd 

Western  Samoa. 


.■^ul'toLlil. 


Nunrceioniil; 

Hi'lLMUin 

Ciiniulii     - 

l)eniiiirl£ ...    - 

lieniuinv,  Fe'leral  Republic  of. 

Inly  

Netherlmrls 

United  Kingdom 

Uiilte<l  States  


3.3« 

w.  on 

3.l» 

H  5'i 

Itl.  00 

93.00 

60.00 

200,00 

30  00 

.42 

ao.00 

Z16 

22,56 
32. 00 

35,  W) 
7,00 
4.00 

20.00 
06 


Percent  of 

total 

subscriptions 


Percent  of    '    Percent  of 

developed     •      regiomil 

country      *      country 

subscriptions  subscriptions 


0.4 

9.1 

.3 

.9 

1.7 

9.9 

6.4 

21,3 

3.2 


642.08 


Subtotlll 

Urand  total 


S.00 
25.00 

S.OO 
30.00 

10.00 
11.00 

in.  00 

200.00 
■296.00 


2.1 

.2 

2.4 

3.4 

3.7 

.7 

.4 

2.1 


111 


33.1 


3.7 


60.9 


0.5 
13.2 

.5 
1.3 
2.5 

14.6 
9.3 

31.1 
4.7 


3.1 

.3 

3.5 

5,0 
5.5 
1.1 
.6 
3.1 


100  0 


.6 
2.7 

.6 
3.2 
1.1 
1.2 
1.1 
21  3 


.8 
4.1 

.8 
5.0 
1.7 
1.8 
1.7 
33.1 


93S.  08 


31  (i 

100.0 


49.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Note.— Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 


malnlng  four  at  approximately  annual  In- 
tervals thereafter.  Further,  of  the  amounts 
to  be  paid  In  only  one-half — amounting  to 
$10  million  per  Installment  or  $60  million 
in  the  aggregate — need  b«  paid  in  cash.  The 
remaining  $10  million  of  each  installment — 
aggregating  $50  million  in  all — may  be  made 
in  promissory  notes  or  other  obligations. 
For  this  portion,  the  United  States  will  Issue 
Irrevocable  letters  of  credit  to  the  Bank 
which  will  not  be  drawn  on  until  cash  is 
actually  required  by  the  Bank.  The  letter 
of  credit  technique  has  already  been  adopted 
in  connection  with  our  participation  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  and  the 
Inter-.^merican  Bank. 

The  U.S.  callable  capital  sul>scrlptlon  of 
$100  million  must  be  made  at  the  time  of  the 
first  paid-in  Installment.  This  $100  million 
subscription  represents  only  a  contingent 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
Similar  callable  subscriptions  by  the  United 
States  In  the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  have  been  on 
the  books  for  20  years  with  little  prospect 
of  being  called.  With  prudent  m magempnt 
in  the  A«lan  Development  Bank,  there  Is  no 
reason  to  expect  that  Its  callable  capital 
need  be  drawn  on. 

Table  3  summarizes,  by  fiscal  year,  the  sub- 
scription obligations  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  in  Joining  the  Bank  The  f.rtt 
p.vyments  would  be  required  during  the 
spring  of  1966.  and  accordingly  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  will  be  necessary  in 
fiscal  year  1966.  Regular  appropriations  will 
then  be  sought  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1967-70  Inclusive. 

C  Legislative  aspects:  A  draft  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  Act  is  being  submitted  by 
the  President  for  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress early  In  the  1966  session  The  princi- 
pal provisions  of  the  draft  legislation  are 
those  authorizing  the  acceptance  of  member- 
ship in  the  Bank  by  the  President  and  the 
appropriation  and  payment  of  the  U.S.  sub- 
scription. In  addition,  the  draft  legislation 
provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  ana  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  of  the  US,  Governor,  Alternate 
Governor,  and  Director.  The  draft  legisla- 
tion further  provides,  inter  alia,  for  periodic 
reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  policies  and 
operations  of  the  Bank,  for  reference  to  the 
Congress  of  any  change  in  the  Bank's  articles 
and  for  such  amendments  to  other  legislation 
as  are  necessary  and  appropriate  to  facili- 
tate the  sale  of  the  Bank's  obligations  in  the 
United  States  at  such  future  time  as  that 
may  become  feasible  and  desirable. 

Table  3 — Appropriat-.ons  required  for  U.S. 
sub.scip'ton  obligations  in  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank 

1  In  million.-!  of  dollars) 


T\Bi.E  2. —  U.S.  subscription  in  Asian  Development  fiank  compared  with  subsrriptioni,  in 
other  international  development  Jinanre  mf^lit'dions  ' 


1  Dollars  in  millions] 

IBRIJ 

ID.V 

1 

IFC 

IDB 

(ordinary 
capital) 

ADH  : 

TotHl  pHid-in  subscriptions  of  all  uienit)ers 

Toi^l  i)Hld-in  subscriptions  of  developed  amntry 

$:,  166.3 

$1, 580. 1 
$635.0 

$996.7 

$751.  3 
$320.3 

$99.0 

$81.1 
$36.2 

$».W.  0 

5938.  (IS 
J603.  .'*) 

I  .S,  paid-in  subscription. - 

$3sao 

$220  0 

r..S.  puid-ln  subscription  as  percent  of  subscrip- 
tions of  all  members..  -  

r.'i    paid-in   subscription   as   percent  of  paid-in 
subscriptions  of  developed  country  members 

29.3 

40.2 

3-2.1 
42.6 

35.6 
43.4 

41.:; 

21.3 
33  1 

LFIscb!  vear 

Pttld-ln 

c.  pital 

Inlet''  r-. 
0'  credit 

Callal* 
(no  pay- 
ment re- 
quired) 

Toll 

In  cash 

I9fi<). 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
ID 

too 

120 

IWiV 

» 

1S«H 

20 

IWfiS- 

20 

1»70 

20 

Totil 

50 

SO 

100 

200 

Bused  on  pledges  as  of  Dec.  4,  196S,  as  shown  in  amiei  A  of  Ari.iles  of  Agreement. 


B  Form  and  timing  of  payments:  As  In- 
dicated In  chapter  HI,  section  A  of  this  re- 
port, half  of  a  country's  subscription  is  to 
he  paid  In  five  installments  and  the  other 
half  is  to  remain  callable. 


For  the  United  States  therefore,  only  $100 
million  is  schedtiled  to  be  paid  in,  and  $100 
million  will  remain  callable.  Five  payments, 
of  $20  million  each  are  due  on  the  paid-in 
portion,  the  first  at  the  outset  and  the  re- 


v.  PARXicrrLAR  qtJESTioNS  rOR  coNsmnunoN 
A.  U.S.  participation  In  the  Bank  In  rela- 
tion to  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments:  The 
need  to  achieve  and  maintain  equilibrium 
In  the  U.S.  balance  of  paymenu  remains  an 
urgent  one.  The  initial  impact  on  the  VS. 
balance  of  payments  of  the  U.S.  subscription 
to  the  Asian  Bank,  however,  will  be  minimal 
at  most,  and  the  longer  range  probability  Is 
for  no  net  balance-of-payment«  cost. 

As    described    earlier    in    this   report,    the 
structure  of  required  subscription  payments 
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to  th«  Bank  U  iticb  that  the  caah  portion  of 
oxir  $300  mUllop  •ubacrlptlon— the  only  por- 
tlon  which  enters  the  balance-of-pajrments 
accounts  at  the  time  of  payment — amounts 
to  only  6  percent  of  the  total,  or  tlO  million. 
In  the  first  year.  In  view  of  the  substantial 
advantages  accruing  from  the  successful  es- 
Uhllshment  of  the  Bank,  this  level  of  bal- 
ance-of-paymenu  cost,  even  If  fully  realized, 
woxiid  be  entirely  Justified.  There  Is  reason 
to  believe,  however,  that  some  or  all  of  even 
the  minimal  short-term  balance-of-pay- 
menu  effects  will  be  offset.  Moreover,  dol- 
lars held  by  the  Bank  do  not  represent  a 
potential  claim  on  gold. 

Over  a  somewhat  longer  term  the  pros- 
pects are  favorable  that  there  will  be  no  net 
balanc«-of-paymenU  coat  to  the  United 
States.  Procurement  by  the  Bank  will  be 
limited  to  member  countries  and  the  Bank 
wUl  mainly  finance  caplUl  goods  Imports  of 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  major  Interna- 
tional supplier.  Further,  the  group  of  coun- 
tries m  which  the  bulk  of  Bank  financing 
will  likely  take  place  Includes  many  in  which 
the  United  SUtea  enjoys  a  strong  compeU- 
Uve  position.  The  U.S.  share  of  the  converti- 
ble currency  reeourcee  of  the  proposed  Bank 
U  about  one-fo\irth,  whereas  the  factors 
Just  enumerated  offer  the  possibility  that 
VS.  procurement  could  come  cloee  to  or 
even  exceed  this  proportion  of  total  Bank- 
financed  procurement  with  lu  convertible  re- 
sources. Any  UB.  funds  supplied  to  the 
Bank  as  special  funds  over  and  above  our 
capital  subscriptions  could,  in  accordance 
with  the  articles  of  agreement,  be  explicitly 
tied  to  U.S.  procurement. 

B  U.S.  voting  rights:  The  United  States 
wlU  enjoy  sufficient  voting  strength  In  the 
Asian  Bank  to  Insure  Itself  of  a  permanent 
seat  on  the  Board  of  Directors  and  hence  a 
continuing  important  voice  In  the  Bank's 
affairs.  It  U  characteristic  of  the  Interna- 
Uonal  financial  InsUtuaona  that  formal  vot- 
ing   Issues    are    extremely    Infrequent,    and 
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agreement  Is  usually  reached  on  the  basis  of 
consenaus,  taking  into  account  the  essential 
Interests  of  the  Institution  and  the  member 
nations  concerned 

Table  4  shows  the  approximate  voting 
strength  in  the  Board  of  Governors  (on 
which  the  voting  power  of  Directors  Is  based ) 
computed  on  the  basis  of  memberships  and 
subscriptions  known  as  of  December  4.  1965. 
Since  the  US.  share  of  paid-in  capital  is 
substantially  lower  in  the  Asian  Bank  than 
In  the  other  International  financial  Institu- 
tions, US  voting  power  Is  correspondingly 
lower  than  In  such  institutions.  As  a  mi- 
nority shareholder  the  United  States  can- 
not expect  to  exercise  a  veto  by  itself.  Our 
percentage  of  total  votes  In  the  Asian  Bank 
further  reflects  the  fact  that  20  percent  of 
total  votes  are  distributed  among  the  mem- 
bers without  regard  to  size  or  subscription, 
while  the  remaining  80  percent  are  weighted 
proportionately  to  subscriptions.  The  non- 
weighted  votes  represent  a  substantially 
higher  proportion  of  total  votes  than  in  other 
Institutions. 

Notwithstanding  the  differences  in  the  vot- 
ing arrangements  between  the  Asian  Bank 
and  other  Institutions,  the  basic  form  and 
purpose  of  the  Asian  Bank  Is  so  similar  to 
the  other  Institutions  that  no  significant 
difference  In  Its  basic  policy  framework  or  in 
the  soundness  with  which  It  Is  operated  need 
be  anUclpated.  The  Asian  nations  have 
given  ample  evidence-  particularly  through 
their  subscriptions  totaling  $642  million— 
of  their  Intention  to  have  a  Bank  that  would 
command  the  highest  respect  in  financial 
circles.  There  is  every  rea.son  for  confidence 
that  a  capable  and  prudent  management 
will  be  selected,  and  that  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors will  endorse  policies  that  will  give 
the  Bank  the  stature  its  sponsors  seek  It 
Is  safe  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  U.S.  In- 
terests and  those  of  the  developed  countries 
aa  a  group  will  be  adequately  protected  in 
the  operations  of  the  Bank. 


Table  4. — Voting  strength  in  Asian  Devflopmcnt  Bank 


Country 


.Suhsoripllon   rroportlonaU- 


vutcs 


Rsflonal- 

A(|hanlstan 

Australia 

Cambodia.  .. 

Ceylon 

China 

India 

Iran  .  . 

Japan 

Korea 

Laos 

Malaysia 

NepiU..     

New  Zealand.-. 
Pakistan.     .  . 
Phlllppln*^...  . 

Slncspore 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

Western  Sanjos. 


Total  rational. . 

NoarBclonal: 

Belfluni 

Canada 

Denmark 

Germany 

Italy 

Nethsrlaiids    ..  . 
United  Klnrdom 
United  States 


Totalitioiuetianal 
atmd  total 


MUliont 

t3.36 

gfi.00 
3.00 
8.S2 

16.00 

i».ao 

fiO.  110 
JOO.  00 
30.00 
.42 
20.00 
2.16 
23.  S6 
3-.'.  00 

3.":  on 

4.00 

20.00 

7.00 

.06 


642.  T8 


5.00 

25.00 

5.00 

aaoo 

10.00 

11.00 

10.00 

200.00 


336 

8,500 

300 

85.' 

1,600 

»,  300 

6,00(1 

2(1,  OKI 

3,  (Km 

4.' 

2, (KKI 

21rt 

2,  256 

3,200 

3.500 

4<jn 

2.000 

TOO 

6 

S4.208 


.500 

2,  vn 
.v» 

3,000 
1,000 
1.  100 
1.000 
30.000 


Basic 
votes 


Total 
votes 


808 
88B 

809 
809 
869 
860 


869 
869 
809 
809 
809 


869 
869 


Percent  of 

total 


16,811 


m» 

«69 
S69 
S6Q 
MS 


1.205 
9,389 
1,169 
1, 721 
2,469 

10,169 
6,869 

20.889 
3,869 
911 
2.809 
1,065 
3.12S 
4.009 
4.369 
1,269 
2,869 
1,569 
875 


80,719 


1,309 
3,309 
1.369 
3,868 
1.809 
1,909 
1.809 
20,809 


1.03 
7.99 

.99 
1.47 
2.11 
8.67 
5.86 
17.79 
3.29 

.7S 
2.45 

.93 
2.66 
3.47 
3.73 
I.'W 
2.45 
1.34 

.75 


the  basla  of  experience  It  Is  possible  to  say 
however,  that  the  new  Bank  gives  eveir 
promise  of  following  the  same  satisfactory 
policies  that  have  characterized  the  exist- 
ing financial  Institutions.  The  Bank's  ar- 
ticles call  for  it  to  promote  private  as  well 
as  public  Investment  for  developmental  pur- 
poses, to  give  priority  to  projects  that  con- 
tribute most  effectively  to  regional  economic 
growth,  to  cooperate  with  international  and 
national  entitles  concerned  with  the  Invest- 
ment of  development  funds  In  the  region  to 
pay  due  regard  to  the  prospects  of  repayment 
to  ensure  that  financing  is  used  for  the  pur- 
poses Intended,  and  to  be  guided  by  sound 
banking  principles. 

D  Membership  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
his  April  1965  speech  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, President  Johnson  specifically  wel- 
comed participation  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
an  expanded  program  of  southeast  Asian  de- 
velopment. As  far  as  can  presently  be  deter- 
mined, however,  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
now  intend  to  become  a  member  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  despite  attendance  by  its 
representatives  at  the  Bangkok  Conference 
The  Soviet  Union  has  indicated  that  it  may 
be  interested  in  exploring  other  ways  of  co- 
operating with  the  Bank. 

VI.    CONCLUSION 

The  establishment  of  an  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  along  the  lines  described  In  this 
report  would  be  a  hopeful  and  Important 
event  In  the  long  and  troubled  history  of  the 
Asian  region.  Such  a  bank  could  contribute 
greatly  to  a  new  spirit  of  cooperation  among 
the  nations  of  that  area.  The  proposed  Bank 
would  have  a  capital  of  $1  billion  and  enjoy 
broad  membership  among  the  countries  of 
the  region  as  well  as  widespread  support 
among  capital-exporting  countries.  The 
Bank  could  not  only  provide  needed  new 
capital  of  its  own  but  also  administer  funds 
made  available  to  it  by  developed  countries 
on  special  terms  and  for  special  purposes,  as 
for  example  a  portion  of  the  President's 
southeast  Aalan  multilateral  program  for 
economic  and  social  development. 

The  U.S.  participation  in  the  capital  sub- 
scription In  the  Bank  would  be  «200  mllUon, 
of  which  only  one-half  would  have  to  be  paid 
In,  and  that  half  would  be  spread  over  five 
annual  Installments.  The  benefits  to  U.S. 
political  and  economic  objectives  In  Asia 
would  be  substantial,  especially  in  com- 
parison with  the  costs  Involved.  The  advan- 
tages of  U.S.  participation  In  such  Interna- 
tional lending  Institutions  aa  the  World 
Bank,  its  affiliates,  and  the  Inter-Ameri&m 
Ban!:  tave  been  amply  demonstrated  over  the 
last  t\ro  decades.  Prompt  action  by  the 
United  States  to  Join  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  would  be  In  United  States  short  and 
long-term  Interest.  Early  enactment  of  leg- 
islation to  make  membership  in  the  Bank 
possible  la  therefore  strongly  recommended. 


68.84 


1.17 

2.87 
1.17 
3. '29 
L.W 
1.68 
1..W 
17.79 


«  Band  OB  pledfes  u  of  Dec.  4.  1968.  ss  shown  In  annex  K  o(  Articles  o(  Agreement 
Nets.— Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 


O.  Oonrtstency  of  Bank'k  operations  with 
M^sUtlTe  guidelines  on  UB.  foreign  aid 
progrua:  Tbe  pollclss  and  operstlons  of  the 
"<»<'>"t  >nt«matlon*l  flnsncUl  instltuUons 
of  wtUch  Um  Unltsd  SUtsa  u  s  member  hsve 


been  fiUly  consUtent  with  the  legUlatlve 
guidelines  laid  down  for  the  bilateral  aid  pro- 
gram of  the  United  SUtes.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Asian  Bank  is  to  be  a  new  Institution,  it  Is 
not  possible  to  evaluate  It  In  this  regard  on 


LARRY  O'BRIEN.  "MAN  OP  ACTION" 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  Larry  O'Brien  assumed 
office  several  months  a«o,  he  brought 
with  him  the  reputation  as  a  man  of 
action.  This  well-earned  reputation  was 
justified  recently  when  he  announced  a 
sweeping  plan  for  the  mechanization  and 
modernization  of  the  Post  OfBce.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee, I  applaud  Larry's  leadership. 
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The  initial  phase  of  the  program 
scheduled  for  immediate  implementation 
involves  the  Installation  of  the  most 
modern  mail-handling  equipment  In  109 
post  offices  which  handle  approximately 
60  percent  of  the  Nation's  mail.  The 
total  mechanization  program  being  ac- 
celerated by  Mr.  O'Brien  will  cost  about 
$65  million  between  now  and  June  30. 

High  speed  letter  sorters  and  machines 
geared  to  read  ZIP  code  addresses  at 
speeds  of  36,000  per  hour  are  among  the 
equipment  to  be  installed.  Orders  have 
been  placed  for  4,000  additional  mail- 
sters  and  100  new  self-service  post  offices. 

Other  hardware  to  be  installed  in  this 
accelerated  mechanization  program  are 
facing  and  cancelling  machines,  edger- 
stackers,  huge  automatic  sack  sorting 
machines,  parcel  post  systems  designed 
to  sort  packages  at  very  high  speeds,  ma- 
chines capable  of  removing  odd-shaped 
items  such  as  motel  keys  from  the  mall 
stream,  and  closed-circuit  televisions  to 
pinpoint  problem  areas  in  the  mecha- 
nized mail-handling  systems. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  five  of  these  new  mechanized  aids 
will  be  installed  in  the  Los  Angeles  Post 
OfiBce,  including  the  closed-circuit  tele- 
vision system. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  this  mech- 
anization program  is  not  Intended  to 
offer  an  alternative  to  manpower,  but  to 
assist  employees  in  doing  their  job  better. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  to  witness  the  new  Postmas- 
ter General  enacting  programs  that  will 
provide  our  post  office  employees  with  the 
necessary  tools  to  handle  the  huge  and 
ever-growing  mail  volume. 

I  salute  Larry  O'Brien  for  a  job  well 
begun. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
HEARINGS   ON   ASIA 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAE:eR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  announce  that  beginning 
next  Tuesday,  January  25,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  will 
conduct  a  series  of  hearings  relating  to 
Asia. 

In  the  course  of  these  hearings,  the 
subcommittee  will  receive  testimony  from 
various  experts  on  economic,  political, 
military,  and  other  conditions  which  pre- 
vail on  that  continent. 

In  addition,  the  subcommittee  will  seek 
information  and  expert  opinions  about 
developments  which  may  be  anticipated 
in  these  conditions — and  about  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  that  area  of  the  world. 

The  holding  of  the  hearings  on  Asia 
is  consistent  with  our  subcommittee's 
policy  of  keeping  informed  about  devel- 
opments in  the  area  under  Its  jurisdic- 
tion— and  In  making  such  information 
available  to  the  Congress. 

During  the  first  week  of  our  hearings, 
the  subcommittee  will  receive  testimony 


from  12  distinguished  experts.  Their 
names  will  be  entered  in  the  Congrxs- 
siONAL  Record  at  an  appropriate  time. 
The  public  hearings  will  be  held  in  room 
2172,  Rayburn  Building,  the  main  hear- 
ing room  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


FOUR-YEAR  TERM 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah,  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day President  Johnson  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  extend  the  term  of  office  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  4  years.  It 
also  provides  for  House  Members  to  be 
elected  concurrently  with  the  President. 

I  believe  this  Is  a  sound  and  long- 
overdue  reform.  And  I  believe  It  merits 
prompt  and  favorable  action. 

Those  of  us  now  serving  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  know  only  too  well 
how  seriously  the  existing  2-year  term 
operates  to  interfere  with  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  Government  business. 

I  need  not  elaborate  on  the  cost  and 
effort  that  go  into  election  campaigns 
every  second  year:  the  time  diverted 
from  the  important  work  to  be  done  here 
in  Washington;  the  strain  and  fatigue; 
the  disruption  of  home  and  family  life; 
the  waste  of  experienced  manpower  in 
turning  qualified  men  out  of  office  before 
they  have  had  a  fair  chance  to  be  of  use- 
ful service. 

But  we  here  in  Washington  are  not  the 
only  ones  aware  of  these  self-defeating 
factors.  As  recent  polls  demonstrate,  the 
voters  are  fully  alert  to  them  too — and 
have  indicated  a  preference  for  a  4-year 
term. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  In  the 
President's  proposal  one  of  the  major 
keys  to  effective  government,  and  I  am 
proud  to  announce  my  support  of  It. 


LET  HIM  WARM  HIS  CHAIR 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  Lyn- 
don Johnson  became  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  extremely  important 
post  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs  has  changed 
hands  three  times.  Both  Thomas  Mann 
and  his  successor.  Jack  Hood  Vaughn, 
performed  extremely  well  in  the  short 
period  of  time  they  headed  the  Bureau 
of  Inter-American  Affairs.  The  newly 
appointed  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  Lincoln  Gordon,  has 
done  a  fine  job  as  our  Ambassador  to 
Brazil  and  should  be  well  qualified  for 
the  new  post  he  expects  to  take  over  in 
February. 


In  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Jan- 
uary 19.  1966,  issue  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  which  follows,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  three  Assistant  Secretaries  for 
Latin  America  in  the  past  2  years  is 
"needlessly  risky."  I  concur  with  this 
conclusion,  and  I,  too,  trust  that  "if 
Ambassador  Gordon  proves  himself  as 
capable  as  we  hope,"  he  will  be  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  job  considerably  longer 
than  his  predecessors. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Let  Him  Warm  His  Chaik 

Ambassador  Lincoln  Gordon  seems  a  good 
selection  for  the  all-Important  post  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American 
Affairs  since  Jack  Hood  'Vaughn  had  to  give 
up  that  post  which  he  was  filling  so  superbly. 
(President  Johnson  has  named  Mr.  Vaughn 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  promoted 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Brazil  Gordon  to  suc- 
ceed him.) 

Mr.  Gordon  demonstrated  In  Brazil  that 
he  Is  an  able  exponent  of  the  hard  line  Latin 
policies  Identified  with  President  Johnson 
and  Under  Secretary  of  State  Thomas  Mann. 
And  his  elevation  means  there  will  be  no 
change  In  these  policies.  Nor  should  there 
be.  Among  other  things,  the  Johnson-Mann 
policy  means  that  we  don't  sever  relations 
or  throw  up  our  hands  In  horror  because  a 
new  Latin  government  might  not  be  as  demo- 
cratic as  we  would  like. 

As  Ambassador,  Mr.  Gordon  demonstrated 
thorough  knowledge  of  Latin  problems  and 
how  to  deal  with  them.  An  economist  and 
former  Harvard  business  professor,  he  knew 
what  help  Brazil  needed  and  what  Brazil 
herself  needed  to  do  to  pull  out  of  her  eco- 
nomic slump.  His  recommendations  helped 
that  giant  South  American  country  make  Im- 
pressive strides  In  the  past  year. 

But  what  disturbs  us  In  the  picture  of 
our  dealings  with  our  hemisphere  neighbors 
Is  the  speed  with  which  our  Government  has 
been  changing  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs — the  top 
man  In  formulating  and  carrying  out  policy 
In  this  most  important  sphere  of  foreign 
relations. 

We've  had  five  Assistant  Secretaries  for 
Latin  America  In  the  past  4  years — and  three 
In  the  last  2  alone. 

This  Is  preposterous.  And  needlessly 
risky. 

If  Ambassador  Gordon  proves  himself  as 
capable  as  we  hope,  let's  leave  him  on  the 
job  long  enough  to  follow  through  with  what 
predecessors  Mann  and  Vaughn  got  imder- 
way. 

FOUR-YEAR  TERM 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  SpetJter,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
plause which  greeted  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation that  the  country  adopt  a 
4 -year  term  for  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress was  eloquent  testimony  to  the  pop- 
ularity of  such  a  measure  among  the 
Members. 

I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  today 
every  Member  of  Congress  Is  virtually 
swami>ed  by  an  avalanche  of  work  which 
seems  to  increase  with  every  session. 
Legislative  life  grows  more  formidable, 
complex  and  technical  each  day. 
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I  believe  that  we  should  always  be  slow 
to  tinker  with  the  Constitution.  But  ad- 
herence to  the  2-year  term  for  Repre- 
sentatives, at  this  time  of  our  history,  is 
definitely  a  disservice  to  the  people.  It 
prevents  Congress  from  acting  with  full 
efficiency  and  efTectlveness.  It  tends  to 
concentrate  much  of  the  thinking  and 
energy  of  Representatives  on  their  own 
reelection,  and  It  constitutes  a  drain  on 
the  time  that  they  would  far  prefer  to 
devote  to  legislative  affairs.  The  short 
term  also  deprives  new  Members  in  the 
House  of  a  fair  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate their  legislative  abUity  and 
achievement  before  going  before  the  peo- 
ple for  a  verdict.  Frequent  election 
camoalgns.  furthermore,  are  too  costly 
for  persons  of  moderate  circumstances 
to  undertake. 

A  4-year  term,  on  the  other  hand. 
would  not  only  promote  eCQciency,  but 
also  would  help  to  remove  many  road- 
blocks to  coooemtion  between  tho  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Reore.sentatlves  and 
the  President  in  advanclnft  programs  re- 
quired for  this  age  of  unnrecedented  din- 
ger. The  President's  proposal  merits  our 
full  support. 


POUR- YEAR  TERM 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr  Speaker,  with- 
out doubt,  public  Interest  calls  upon  us 
to  support  a  4-year  term  for  Represent- 
atives. 

The  average  Member  in  the  House  to- 
day represents  slightly  over  400.000  per- 
sons; In  the  First  Congress  he  repre- 
sented about  45,000.  In  the  88th 
Congress,  there  were  over  15,000  bills 
Introduced;  in  the  first  session,  fewer 
than  150.  Comparable  differences  exist 
In  every  aspect  of  the  legislative  process. 

With  the  tremendous  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  our  country,  the  problems 
presented  to  a  Member  in  Congress  are 
not  only  Infinitely  greater  In  volume,  but 
also  are  far  more  diverse  and  complex 
than  they  were  more  than  185  years  ago. 

A  2-year  term  is  wholly  inadequate 
for  the  Congressmen  trying  to  cope  with 
these  problems. 

In  addition,  the  2-year  term  causes 
great  Inconvenience  to  Individuals  who 
have  families,  and  whose  children  are  of 
school  age.  Representatives  hesitate  to 
move  a  f?mlly  and  interrupt  attendance 
of  their  children  at  school  when  they 
face  the  uncertainty  of  elections  every 
other  year.  Thl;.  In  turn  creates  pres- 
sures on  him  to  return  home  for  long 
weekends,  legislative  calendars  are  often 
adjusted  for  the  benefit  of  such  Mem- 
bers, and  the  progress  of  legislation  fre- 
quently suffers  delay. 

Of  the  various  4-year  proposals  before 
us,  I  favor  the  one  proposed  by  the 
President,  prorldlns  that  the  election  of 


Representatives  shall  coincide  with  the 
presidential  term.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  off-year  elections  fre- 
quently Interfere  with  action  on  the 
Presidents  programs.  When  the  people 
elect  a  President,  they  give  him  and  his 
administration  their  mandate  for  the 
future  conduct  of  the  national  govern- 
ment. That  mandate  is  more  likely  to 
be  carried  out  when  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  elected  at  the  same  time  as 
the  President — and  elected  for  4  years. 


ERNEST  PETINAUD 

Mr  BURKE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought 
I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  today  the  birthday  of 
a  great  American,  our  headwalter,  Er- 
nest Petinaud.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
to  meet  this  wonderful  person  back  7 
years  ago  when  I  first  came  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  believe  every  Member  of  the 
House  will  agree  with  me  that  he  is  one 
of  the  most  gracious  persons  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  His  concern  for  the 
plight  of  his  fellow  man  makes  him  a 
great  man. 

Ernest  Petinaud  is  an  untiring  and 
faithful  worker  no  matter  how  late  the 
hour  or  how  long  the  day.  He  is  always 
ready  at  the  House  restaurant  to  greet 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  their 
guests  with  a  friendly  smile  and  a  cheery 
word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal are  very  fortunate  indeed  to  have  the 
excellence  of  service,  the  quality  of  per- 
formance and  the  warmth  of  his  per- 
sonality 

This  is  Ernest  Petinaud's  61st  birth- 
day, but  I  know  that  Ernest  will  always 
remain  young  at  heart. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  taken  this  time  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
birthday  of  one  of  our  real  favorite  em- 
ployees of  the  legislative  branch. 

Ernest  Petinaud's  sartorial  splendor  is 
exceeded  only  by  his  perfect  patience 
and  pleasing  personality.  I  know  of  no 
one  who  is  employed  by  the  legislative 
branch  who  regards  the  Members  of 
Congress  with  higher  esteem  or  treats 
them  with  greater  courtesy. 

So  it  is  nice  that  our  colleague  Is  tak- 
ing this  time  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  the  61st 
birthday  of  Ernest  Petinaud.  and  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  these  felicitations 
to  this  splendid  and  devoted  employee 
of  the  legislative  branch. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  should  like  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  in  his  tribute  to  Ernest 
Petinaud,  and  to  say  that  2  years  ago  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  him  in  my 
delegation,  and  he  made  a  better  am- 
bassador than  about  90  percent  of  the 
delegation. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  Congressman  James 
Burke  in  offering  congratuatlons  to  Er- 
nest Petinaud,  headwalter  in  the  House 
restaurant,  on  his  61st  birthday.  He  Is 
a  wonderful  man,  a  credit  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  have  my  break- 
fast there  daily.  It  is  great  to  start  the 
day  meeting  a  man  so  pleasant,  so  joy- 
ful, and  so  kind.  He  beams  with  per- 
sonality and  makes  the  day  a  brighter 
one  for  whomever  meets  him.  The 
Members  of  the  House  can  well  be  proud 
of  Ernest  Petinaud. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  fMr.  Younger!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  co'leapue;^  in  paying  tri'o- 
ute  to  Ernest  Pi-tinaud  on  the  occa.'^ion 
of  his  61st  birthday.  'Ern^e."  as  he  is 
known  to  all  of  u.«;,  certainly  typifies  the 
ideal  employee  in  the  friendly  manner 
with  which  he  always  greets  us  and  the 
efficient  msmner  in  which  he  conducts 
the  activities  of  which  he  is  in  charpc. 
We  are  certainly  fortunate  in  having  as 
an  employee  of  the  House  a  man  of  his 
qualities. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  conssnt  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  RcgfrsI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnwn 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  who 
have  joined  the  many  friends  of  Ernest 
Petinaud,  of  the  House  restaurant,  in 
wishing  Ernest  a  hapoy  birthday. 

Ernest  is  a  remarkible  man.  DOs.se.s.sed 
of  wit,  tact,  perception,  and  generrsity. 
He  has  given  th3  House  of  Representa- 
tives great  service,  and  I  hope  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  for  many,  many  years 

Ernest's  abilities  and  talent  have 
contributed  much  to  t'nis  House.  A  born 
diplomat,  he  presides  daily  with  unin- 
terrupted dignity  over  the  Members' 
dining  room. 

Ernest  Petinaud's  attention  anr^  con- 
sideration of  each  Member  cf  the  House 
have  earned  him  the  respect  of  many 
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friends.  I  extend  to  him  best  wishes 
for  the  coming  year,  and  for  many  years 
of  continued  health  and  success. 


HOW  ARE  MEN  CALLED  INTO  THE 
SER-VICE? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  think  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  House  need  to  look  Into  the  mat- 
ter of  calling  young  men  into  the  serv- 
ice. I  just  received  a  letter  from  a  father, 
and  I  wish  to  read  it  to  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

Maro.\te  Junior  High  School. 

Margate,  Fla.,  January  17,  1966. 
Representative  Paxti,  G.  Rogers, 
Rayburn  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  My  son  is  5  feet  7  Inches  tall  and 
weighs  150  pounds.  He  suffered  a  cartilage 
and  ligament  Injury  to  his  knee  while  play- 
ing football.  He  al-^o  had  a  broken  bone  In 
his  foot  that  causes  a  slight  limp  after  a 
strain  has  been  placed  on  It.  In  college  he 
had  a  bone  chipped  In  his  arm  that  has 
caused  pain  at  different  times.  This  was 
discovered  while  he  was  in  the  service.  His 
nose  has  been  broken  three  times  and  he 
suffers  chronic  bronchial  Infections. 

With  the  1st  Cavalry  in  Vietnam,  he 
fought  In  the  battle  at  An  Khe  and  Plelku. 
He  was  In  hand-to-hand  combat  at  Plel  Me 
and  the  la  Drang  Valley.  At  the  present 
time  he  Is  on  another  search-and-destroy 
mission  near  the  Cambodian  border. 

In  order  to  understand  the  fairness  and 
Impartiality  of  the  Selective  Service  Board, 
I  would  like  to  know  why  there  Is  no  menial 
duty  that  can  be  given  to  phy.slcal  weaklings 
such  as  Joe  Namath.  of  the  New  York  Jets' 
professional  football  team  so  the  physical 
giants  such  as  my  son  can  be  freed  to  fight 
our  country's  battles. 

To  me  and  I  expect  most  people  who  can 
think.  Issuing  a  physical  deferrment  to  a 
professional  football  player  Is  the  most  asi- 
nine action  of  the  year.  I  would  like  an 
explanation  of  this 
Sincerely. 

E.  H.  Carney, 

Principal. 

I  join  with  this  father  In  asking  that 
the  appropriate  committee  of  this  Con- 
gress help  to  find  such  answers. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THEIR  COUNTRY 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
keeping  with  my  intent  to  speak  of  pa- 
triotic Americans  and  their  efforts  In 
support  of  their  country,  I  want,  today, 
to  tell  the  story  of  Mr.  Paul  Stewart,  of 
Columbus.  Ga..  and  of  Vietnam  Mail 
CaU. 

This  dedicated  American  has  just  been 
chosen  Man  of  the  Year  by  the  South 


Columbus  Merchants  Association,  and 
in  this  regard,  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  association's  president,  Mr.  James 
L.  Thomas,  which  Included  a  letter  from 
Gen.  Harry  W.  O.  Kinnard  of  the  1st 
Cavalry  Division— Airmobile.  I  feel,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  these  letters  tell  far  better 
than  I  could  the  story  of  this  courageous 
man — in  support  of  his  country: 

SotTTH  Columbus  Merchants 

Association, 
Columbus,  Ga. 
Hon.  "Bo"  Callaway. 
Representative  from  Georgia, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  writing  to  ask  you  to  please 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  outstanding  efTorts  of  a 
fine  Georgian  and  American,  E.  Paul  Stewart, 
2517  Dawson  Street,  Columbus,  Ga.,  In  be- 
half of  our  men  In  Vietnam  and  our  coun- 
try's defense  eflort. 

He  has  given  his  time  and  energy  to  the 
most  worthwhile  project,  Vietnam  Mall  Call 
full  time  since  he  singlehandedly  started 
the  project  In  July  of  1965.  He  has  con- 
ducted the  project  at  a  substantial  sacrifice 
to  his  family  and  to  himself,  often  working 
16  to  18  hours  a  day.  He  haa  said  he  will 
discontinue  the  program  when  our  boys 
are  home  with  their  loved  ones  and  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  are  free. 

Paul  has  typewritten  over  900  letters  to 
newspapers,  radio  and  television  stations, 
magazines,  personalities,  colleges,  schools, 
etc.  throughout  the  United  States  and  many 
friendly  countries  around  the  world  plead- 
ing support  for  our  protective  forces  In 
South  Vietnam.  He  mailed  over  500  printed 
news  releases  to  the  news  media  around  the 
United  States  and  to  friends  of  the  United 
States  around  the  world. 

Paul's  letters  and  news  releases  Inspired 
hundreds  of  organizations,  colleges,  schools, 
clubs,  and  thousands  of  Individuals  through- 
out the  Nation  to  start  similar  support  proj- 
ects to  back  our  men  In  Vietnam  and  our 
country's  defense  effort.  Paul  and  Vietnam 
Mall  Call  have  been  praised  by  privates  to 
generals  In  Vietnam.  Many  editorials  have 
been  written  praising  the  project. 

The  idea  of  the  project  Is  to  flood  our  men 
In  Vietnam  with  morale-bulldlng  friendly 
letters  of  support  and  encouragement  to  off- 
set the  protests  and  demonstrations  by  a  few 
misguided  souls  In  this  country  who  have 
received  notice  from  the  press  far  in  excess 
of  their  Importance.  The  letters.  Christmas 
greetings,  and  gift  packages  let  our  men 
know  freedom-loving  Americans  all  over 
America  and  our  friends  around  the  world 
do  appreciate  the  sacrifices  they  and  their 
families  are  making  In  defense  of  freedom, 
and  that  we  do  back  them  100  percent. 

Hon.  "Bo"  Callaway:  To  say  Vietnam  Mall 
Call  Is  a  success  Is  the  understatement  of 
the  year.  Paul  and  his  daughter.  Mary  Ellen, 
have  sorted,  stamped  forwarding  addryssee 
on  over  50,000  support  letters  and  rematled 
them  to  our  boys  in  Vietnam.  VNMC  shipped 
several  thousand  gift  packages  to  U.S.  troops 
in  Vietnam.  Paul  Is  now  going  after  the  100,- 
000  mark  In  support  letters. 

Paul  h£i8  not  received  1  cent  nor  does  he 
expect  any  money  for  his  long  hours  of 
work   on    this   project   month   after  month. 

I  do  hope  you  will  bring  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House.  So  many  times  peo- 
ple who  work  the  hardest  for  our  commu- 
nity and  country  never  receive  the  thanks 
they  deserve. 

Best  wishes  In  all  your  plans  for  the 
future. 

Sincerely, 

James  L.  Thomas. 

President. 


Dkpaxtmknt  or  the  Auct, 

EteAOQUAETEBS  1ST  CaTALBT 

Division  (  Aiemobilx)  . 
APO  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  January  5,  1966. 
Mr.  James  ThomjIs, 

South  Columbus  Merchants  Association, 
2080  Cussota  Road, 
Columbus,  Go. 

Dear  Mr.  Thomas  :  I  take  this  opportunity 
and  means  to  recommend  Mr.  Paul  Stewart 
to  be  South  Carolina  Man  of  the  Tear. 
Lt.  Col.  John  Rllovick  (retired)  has  writ- 
ten me  Indicating  that  he  has  already  nomi- 
nated Paul  for  this  honor.  Since  I  am 
a  near  neighbor  to  South  Columbu.-;,  I  wish 
to  express   my  position   on   this  matter. 

You  well  know  that  Paul  was  the  founder 
and  chief  proponent  of  Vietnam  Mall  Call. 
This  program  has  been  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess and  as  such  brought  a  touch  of  Christ- 
mas to  the  soldiers  here  In  Vietnam.  Even 
greater  than  the  Christmas  aspect.  It  indi- 
cated to  all  of  us  that  we  are  bAng  sup- 
ported by  the  folks  at  home;  this  Is  Im- 
jxjrtant  to  soldiers  away  from  their  coun- 
try. Unfortunately  the  spectacular  type  In- 
cidents such  as  demonstrations  receive  lurid 
publicity  which  can  only  be  offset  by  great 
efforts  and  multitudes  of  good  deeds.  Prom 
my  vantage  point  It  appears  that  Paul  has 
been  a  great  contributor  In  this  regard,  and 
as  such  should  receive  some  sort  of  public 
recognition  from  the  people  of  South  Co- 
lumbus. 

I  thank  you  In  advance  for  whatever  con- 
sideration you  may  give  to  this  matter. 
Best  personal  regards  to  all  the  friends  at 
home. 

Sincerely. 

H   W.  O.  Kinnard. 
Major  Gerieral,  USA,  Commanding. 


MTi-J 


UM  WAGES  AND  PUERTO 
RICO 


Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabcmia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  the  poor  are  being  told  that  the 
war  on  poverty  will  provide  them  Jobs, 
are  these  jobs  to  be  snatched  away  from 
their  hungry  reach  by  another  minimum- 
wage  bill? 

In  the  light  of  the  threatening  eco- 
nomic clouds  which  developed  during  the 
congressional  races  the  Nation  braces 
Itself  against  the  minimum-wage  hurri- 
cane which  the  President  promised  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message. 

TTie  little  island  of  Puerto  Rico  seems 
to  be  in  the  eye  of  this  particular  storm. 
With  one-fourth  the  per  capita  income  of 
New  York  has  Puerto  Rico  pirated  away 
too  many  Industries  from  the  mainland. 
On  the  other  hand,  will  Puerto  Rico  be 
exempt  from  the  rigors,  the  constrictions 
of  a  national  uniform  minimum  wsige  in 
order  that  it  continue  to  be  the  economic 
playground  of  special  Interests? 

The  hearing  before  the  House  com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  Puerto  Rican 
minimum  wages  was  strangely  limited — 
almost  hush-hush.  A  Senate  subcom- 
mittee journeyed  to  the  island  3  weeks 
ago  to  further  explore  Puerto  Rico  and 
minimum  wages.  I  am  told  that  only 
1  Senator  out  of  15  appeared:  the  lib- 
eral press  has  observed  its  customary 
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iflence.  Leon  Keyserllng.  the  liberal 
writer,  miule  a  3-month  study  of  Puerto 
Riean  minimum  wages  which  1b  unarall' 
able  for  public  examination. 

Since  Ooremor  Rockefeller  of  the 
SUte  of  New  York  vetoed  a  $1.50  an 
hour  wiinimiiTn  wage — for  the  wealthiest 
State  in  the  Nation — stating  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  place  New  York  at  a  disad- 
vantage with  other  States — what  Is  this 
administration  planning  for  or  against 
Puerto  Rico  in  the  way  of  minimum 
wages?  Before  Pandora's  1966  mini- 
mum-wage box  is  opened,  I  urge  a  closer 
study  by  the  House  committee  on  Puerto 
Rico  and  minimum  wages. 


LENOTH  OP  TERM  OP  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
\manlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nilnolB? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSPELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  have  received  the  message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  concern- 
ing his  proposal  for  a  4-year  term  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  have  been  Interested  to  hear  the 
variety  of  brief  speeches  today  support- 
ing this  proposal  by  Members  of  this 
body. 

The  various  proposals  apart  from  the 
2-year  term  include  a  4-year  term  with 
Members  to  be  elected  in  presidential 
election  years,  a  4-year  term  with  Mem- 
bars  to  be  elected  in  nonpresldential 
election  years,  a  4-year  term  with  half 
of  the  Members  running  for  election  In 
inresldential  election  years  and  half  of 
thfsm  running  in  nonpresldential  elec- 
tion years. 

AH  these  proposals  have  been  crltl- 
eiaed:  some  as  being  too  short,  some  as 
being  too  long,  some  as  creating  a  House 
that  would  be  too  responsive  to  the  exec- 
utive, or  that  would  be  too  unresponsive 
to  the  executive. 

Last  year  I  testified  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Coniress,  recommending  its  considera- 
tion of  a  proposal  which  I  believe  Is  free 
of  the  various  drawbacks  inherent  in  the 
proposals  which  I  have  described. 

Basically,  the  program  I  suggested 
would  phase  Members  of  the  House  into  a 
6-year  election  cycle,  Just  as  Members  of 
the  Senate  are  today,  but  Members  of 
the  House  would  run  first  for  a  2-year 
term,  and  then  for  a  4-year  term,  then 
again  for  a  2-year  term,  on  an  alternat- 
ing basis.  In  this  way  they  would  run 
twice  every  6  years,  rather  than  three 
times,  as  they  do  now.  This  would  mean 
that  Members  of  the  House  would  nm 
both  during  presidential  election  years 
and  nonpresldential  years  over  a  period 
<d  time.  Thus,  this  approach  would 
avoid,  I  believe,  the  critidsms  that  the 
House  would  become  too  responsive  or  too 
unresponsive,  depending  upon  when  the 
4-year  term  might  be  scheduled. 


I  personally  see  some  serious  draw- 
backs in  the  President's  proposal  for  a 
4-year  term.  I  hope  that  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  House  will  give  care- 
ful thought  to  all  the  approaches,  includ- 
ing the  one  I  have  outlined  and  on  which 
I  testified  before  the  Joint  committee  last 
year. 

PROTECTION  OF  PUBLIC  INTEREST 
IN  LABOR  DISPUTES 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  New  York  City  transit  strike 
has  clearly  demonstrated  the  need  to  re- 
form existing  laws  to  protect  the  public 
Interest  In  serious  labor  disputes. 

It  is  Imperative  that  we  give  the  Presi- 
dent new  and  necessary  powers  to  cover 
not  only  national  emergency  strikes,  but 
also  labor  controversies  which  involve 
State  or  municipal  employees  engaged  in 
transportation,  transmission,  or  com- 
munication; or  which  imperil  the  health 
or  safety  of  any  substantial  part  of  the 
population  or  territory  of  our  Nation. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  accomplish  these  aims.  My 
distinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  Mr.  Javits,  is  spon- 
soring a  similar  bill  in  the  other  body. 

The  legislation  we  propose,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, would  amend  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
and  the  Railway  Labor  Act  to  protect 
the  public  in  a  wide  variety  of  contro- 
versies, from  transit  strikes  to  steel  crises 
to  rail  work-rules  disputes.  The  legis- 
lation would: 

First.  Authorize  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  board  of  inquiry  to  make  public 
recommendations  for  a  settlement  based 
on  fact-finding. 

Second.  Authorize  the  President  to 
order  a  30-day  freeze,  during  which  the 
parties  would  be  under  a  duty  to  bar- 
gain upon  the  recommendations,  al- 
though neither  party  would  be  required 
to  accept  the  recommendations. 

Third.  Authorize  the  President  to  seek 
appointment  by  a  Federal  court  of  a  spe- 
cial receiver  to  operate  the  struck  facil- 
ities to  the  extent  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  safety. 

Fourth.  Extend  coverage  of  the  emer- 
gency labor  disputes  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  including  these  new 
provisions  as  well  as  the  existing  80 -day 
cooUng-off  provisions,  to  controversies 
which,  though  they  may  not  affect  an 
entire  Industry  nor  imperil  the  health 
or  safety  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  do 
affect  interstate  commerce  and  do  im- 
peril the  health  or  safety  of  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  population  or  territory 
of  the  Nation,  and  cover  employees  of 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  if  they 
are  engaged  in  transportation,  transmis- 
sion, or  communication. 

This  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
require  a  factfinding  board  and  sub- 
sequent bcu^ainlng  within  a  period  of 


30  days.  During  this  time  public  opln- 
ion  would  have  a  chance  to  asseri  itself. 
The  proposal  does  not  Involve  compul- 
sory Eu-bitratlon — the  negotiations  would 
be  voluntary  and  carried  out  by  the  par- 
ties themselves. 

The  record  over  the  past  few  years  is 
clear:  existing  machinery  is  Inadequate. 
We  have  witnessed  a  severe  transit  strike 
in  the  largest  city  of  our  coimtry,  a  steel 
crisis  last  fall,  and  a  rail  crisis  in  1963— 
all  of  which  had  to  be  resolved  on  an 
ad  hoc  bEisis  and  not  within  an  estab- 
lished procedure. 

I  am  happy  the  President  recognized 
the  need  for  reform  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr .Thomp- 
son], will  hold  prompt  hearings  on  this 
Important  legislation. 


LOOPHOLE      IN      EXISTING      ANTI- 
BOYCOTT  PROCEDURES 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frwn 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  American  Pres- 
ident Lines  has  reinstated  its  previously 
scheduled  visit  to  the  Israeli  pxjrt  of 
Haifa  for  the  cruise  ship  SS  President 
Roosevelt,  which  reportedly  had  can- 
celled this  scheduled  stopover  in  ac- 
quiescence to  the  Arab  boycott. 

All  governments  involved  evidently 
helped  to  make  this  possible.  The  an- 
nouncement was  carried  in  this  morn- 
ing's New  York  Times. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  that  this  ex- 
perience vividly  illuminates  a  glaring 
loophole  in  existing  antiboycott  proce- 
dures, as  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  I  have  written  to 
the  Secretary,  urging  that  the  Depart- 
ment study  present  rules  and  regula- 
tions with  a  view  toward  strengthening 
and  broadening  their  effect,  so  that  this 
lamentable  table  of  events  may  be 
avoided  in  the  future. 

The  Secretary  has  assured  me  that  he 
is  currently  examining  antiboycott  pro- 
visions in  line  with  my  suggested  im- 
provements. 

This  recent  acquiescence  to  foreign 
boycott  pressure  is  deplorable,  and  it 
raises  the  question  whether  the  United 
States  has  formulated  realistic  proce- 
dures aimed  at  preventing  Interference 
at  the  source. 

The  fresh  reappraisal  of  the  Com- 
merce Department  should  shed  some 
light  on  the  matter.  We  must  continue 
to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  events  of  this  na- 
ture and  if  need  be,  alter  existing  regu- 
lations to  remove  any  ambiguity  or 
subservience  afflicting  the  American 
response. 


THE  COSTLY  CONSONANT  "T* 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 
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The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a 
single  consonant — the  letter  "T"— is  go- 
ing to  cost  the  American  taxpayer  at  least 
a  billion  dollars  over  the  next  2  years. 

The  trouble  began  when  the  admin- 
istration planned  to  set  up  a  separate 
Government  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, Housing,  and  Urban  Growth.  Then 
somebody  pointed  out  that  the  new  De- 
partment would  have  to  be  known  as 
THUG — Thug  for  short.  Well,  that 
would  not  do. 

So  then  they  put  it  up  to  the  computer 
and  the  computer  came  back  with  a  new 
title,  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  More 
trouble  for  the  administration.  In 
Washington  gobbledygook,  that  would 
work  out  as  THUD — Thud  for  short — 
and  that  would  suggest  another  admin- 
istration flop.  Surgery  was  called  for. 
Cut  off  that  deadly  first  letter  "T"  and 
you  would  come  up  with  HUD.  so  that  is 
the  way  it  is.  And  that  is  why  we  are 
going  to  be  saddled  with  an  entirely  new 
Department  of  Transportation,  to  take 
care  of  that  extra  letter  "T." 

While  we  are  changing  names  maybe 
It  would  be  in  order  for  the  administra- 
tion to  retitle  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Under  current 
directives,  this  agency  ought  clearly  to 
be  called  the  Department  of  Public 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare— 
PHEW— or  Phew  for  what  it  has  become 
under  the  Johnson  administration. 


FOUR-YEAR  TERM  FOR  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
exceedingly  that  the  President  has  sent 
a  request  that  we  change  the  term  of  our 
membership  in  the  House  to  4  years,  with 
the  election  occurring  at  the  same  time 
as  the  presidential  election.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  very  disturbing  action  on  our 
part.  I  would  go  along  with  the  4-year 
term,  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  election 
should  be  every  2  years,  with  half  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  elected  every  2 
years  and  a  third  of  the  Senate.  I  think 
one  of  the  stabilizing  influences  that  has 
supported  tills  Government  is  the  fact 
that  the  people  can  go  to  the  election 
booth  every  2  years  and  vote  for  a  per- 
centage of  the  House  and  Senate.  If  we 
change  that,  then  I  think  we  will  lose 
one  of  the  most  stabilizing  influences  we 
have  had  for  perpetuating  this  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  as  a 
result  of  the  President's  message  recom- 
mending an  extension  of  the  term  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  to  4  years,  perhaps  so 
that  most  all  of  them  would  eventually 
become  "coattail  riders,"  as  many  did  in 
the  election  of  1964.  I  for  one  resent 
very  much  the  executive  branch  inter- 
ceding with  affairs  of  the  House  which 
governs  its  own  rules  and  prerogatives, 
according  to  the  Constitution.  Further, 
I  care  not  one  whit  about  what  political 
pollsters  think,  if  they  poll  among  unin- 
formed people. 

I  rise  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  primarily  to 
say  that  I  noticed  no  lack  of  opponents 
for  congressional  seats,  nor  any  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  did  not  know  full 
well  before  they  ran  for  a  2-year  term, 
the  emoluments  as  well  as  the  responsi- 
bilities of  this  high  and  privileged  office. 
I  think  we  are  in  trouble  with  the  Senate 
also,  as  to  concurrence  at  this  point. 

I  particularly  resent  the  intrusion 
upon  the  prerogatives  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Organization— 
and  Reorganization — of  Congress  which 
has  been  serving  now  for  over  a  year  and 
is  the  second  in  60  years,  and  which  we 
will  ask  be  continued  under  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  69  forthwith 
at  considerable  expense.  It  has  not 
had  a  chance  to  express  itself  on  this 
very  vital  matter  after  hearing  testimony 
from  political  scientists,  fellow  Con- 
gressmen, and  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  members  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  and  so  forth. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
warn  this  body  in  considering  any 
change  whatsoever  of  the  constitutional 
dictates  of  our  Pounding  Fathers  that 
we  are  dealing  with  very  basic  essentials 
that  have  made  this  Nation  great  as  far 
as  the  principle  of  separation  of  powers 
is  concerned,  the  power  by  the  executive 
if  not  indeed  the  judicial  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  even  the  very  basic 
consideration  of  majority  rule.  I  think 
we  should  ponder,  be  pensive,  perceive, 
and  exercise  slow  but  prudent  judgment 
before  we  jump  on  any  gravy  train  to 
change  the  time  of  election  or  period  of 
service  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. If  indeed  the  Constitution 
is  to  remain  in  effect  wherein  trade, 
tariff,  taxes,  and  levies  must  originate  in 
this  body,  the  body  of  the  people's  per- 
sonal representatives — whom  they  have 
a  right  to  turn  out  to  pasture  at  any 
time  in  any  2-year  period  that  they  so 
desire — we  must  preserve  this  tenet  and 
constitutional  principle. 


IS  OUR  NATO  COMMITMENT  REALLY 
AUTOMATIC? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nihiois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr, 
Hays]  as  presented  yesterday — Record, 
page  567 — to  this  body,  concerned  state- 
ments I  had  made  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day relative  to  a  recently  published  ex- 
change of  correspondence  between  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Turkey  in  1964. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  on  many 
occasions  and  over  a  period  of  years 
demonstrated  his  concern  for  Atlantic 
unity,  and  I  admire  him  for  the  energy 
he  devotes  to  the  NATO  Parliamentar- 
ians' Conferences  each  year.  I  am  sure 
his  comments  of  yesterday  were  made 
from  a  sincere  desire  to  clear  up  facts, 
and  that  is  my  one  and  only  purpose  in 
replying  to  them. 

The  President's  effort  in  June  1964  to 
discourage  what  appeared  to  be  an  unwise 
military  intervention  by  an  ally  is  cer- 
tainly laudable. 

My  criticism  of  the  Presidents  hith- 
erto secret  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Turkey  was  limited  entirely  to  the 
sentence  in  which  he  qualified  the  auto- 
matic character  of  the  U.S.  commitment 
to  defend  Turkey  in  the  case  of  Soviet 
attack.  The  President's  letter  included 
this  unfortunate  statement: 

I  hope  you  will  understand  that  your  NATO 
allies  have  not  had  a  chance  to  consider 
whether  they  have  an  obligation  to  protect 
Turkey  against  the  Soviet  Union  If  Turkey 
takes  a  step  which  results  in  Soviet  Inter- 
vention without  the  full  consent  and  tinder- 
standlng  of  Its  NATO  allies 

In  my  opinion,  this  sentence  should 
have  been  omitted  from  the  President's 
letter.  With  it  omitted,  the  letter  would 
have  retained— in  my  view — adequate 
strength  to  deal  with  the  Cyprus  crisis 
and  it  would  not  have  qualified  in  any 
way  the  automatic  character  of  our  com- 
mitment to  defend  Turkey  against  So- 
viet attack. 

With  the  sentence  included,  however, 
it  obviously  caused  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment concern  and  raised  the  question  of 
credibility  of  our  treaty  commitments 
elsewhere. 

In  replying  to  President  Johnson,  the 
Turkish  Prime  Minister  wrote: 

Our  understanding  Is  that  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Imposes  upon  all  member 
states  the  obligation  to  come  forthwith  to 
the  assistance  of  any  member  victim  of  ag- 
gression. The  only  point  left  to  the  dlacre- 
tlon  of  the  member  states  Is  the  nature  and 
the  scale  of  this  assistance. 

If  NATO  members  should  start  discussing 
the  right  and  wrong  of  the  situation  of  their 
fellow-member  victim  of  a  Soviet  aggres- 
sion— the  very  foundations  of  the  alliance 
would  be  shaken. 

Until  the  President's  letter  became 
public,  it  was  universally  assumed  that 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  obhgated  each 
signatory  automatically  to  assist  etwih 
and  all  others  in  the  event  of  attack. 
Indeed,  the  treaty  was  explicit  on  this 
point.  The  President's  letter,  however, 
suggested  that  the  act  of  assistance 
would  not  be  necessarily  automatic  but 
might  depend  on  other  cirtumstances, 
that  is,  what  Turkey  did  in  regard  to 
Cyprus. 

If  the  President  deemed  it  necessary 
to  make  some  reference  to  the  NATO 
commitment,  he  could  have  put  it  in 
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terms  which  would  have  left  Intact  its 
automatic  character. 

Treaty  commitments  are  based  com- 
pletely on  faith  between  governments. 
The  orie  we  have  made  with  our  NATO 
allies  is  supremely  important  to  all  peu'- 
ties,  and  especially  to  Turkey,  a  nation 
litereOly  in  the  shadow  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Since  the  affair  news  reports  indicate 
that  UJ3. -Turkish  relations  have  been 
chilly  and  Turkey  has  been  quietly  try- 
ing to  improve  its  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 


MEANS  SHOULD  BE  MADE  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  DELIVERY  OF  GIFTS 
TO  SERVICE  PERSONNEL  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  last  week  I  had  at 
least  six  Inquiries  directed  to  my  ofiBce 
from  organizations  who  are  desirous  of 
sending  gifts  to  our  boys  in  Vietnam. 
For  example,  the  Arthur  D.  Little  Co.. 
the  office  located  in  my  area,  its  employ- 
ees collected  and  bought  over  $750  worth 
of  gifts.  They  now  find  it  is  going  to 
cost  $52  to  send  these  gifts  to  the  boys 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  Charlestown,  the  VFW 
has  also  collected  numerous  gifts  for  our 
service  personnel  in  Vietnam  but  they 
find  it  is  going  to  cost  an  estimated  $45 
to  send  these  gifts  to  our  boys. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  well  to  encourage  these  organizations, 
both  civic  and  charitable,  who  desire  to 
help  build  the  morale  of  our  boys  overseas 
by  sending  them  gifts  and  to  work  out 
some  way  whereby  we  can  make  avail- 
able the  franking  privilege  so  that  these 
organizations  will  not  have  to  pay  the 
postage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  written  to 
the  Postmaster  General,  the  Honorable 
Lawrence  O'Brien,  asking  him  to  look 
into  this  matter. 


Mr.  Shriver's  stewardship  of  the  Peace 
Corps  and  the  war  on  poverty  has  been 
an  inspiring  example  of  devotion  to  pub- 
lic service — a  devotion  prompted  neither 
by  necessity  nor  ambition  but  springing 
from  an  intense  consciousness  of  a  citi- 
aen's  responsibility  in  a  free  society. 

Not  only  has  Sargent  Shriver  found 
for  himself  the  supreme  satisfactions  of 
action  in  the  service  of  his  country,  but 
he  has  inspired  others  with  his  enthusi- 
asm and  energy  and  with  his  unique  vi- 
sion, which  unites  high  purpose  with 
high  adventure.  He  has  brought  many 
talented  people  into  Government  service, 
and  thousands  of  the  young  people  of 
this  generation  have  found  a  channel  for 
their  best  hopes  in  the  organizations  he 
has  headed.  This  Nation  is  already 
richer  from  what  he  has  accomplished  to 
date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  in  this  body  need 
be  told  of  Mr.  Shriver's  quickness  of 
mind,  apparently  inexhaustible  energy, 
or  attention  to  detail.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  any  agency  is  more  responsive 
to  the  will  of  the  Congress  than  those 
directed  by  Sargent  Shriver. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Congress  that 
the  injustice  of  poverty  be  banished  and 
Sargent  Shriver  now  addresses  himself 
fully  to  that  task. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  who  wanly  hope 
that  this  war  can  be  carried  on  quietly 
and  politely,  with  little  disturbance  of 
the  status  quo.  with  the  least  possible  In- 
convenience to  the  conscience,  Mr. 
Shriver's  new  schedule  offers  little  sol- 
ace. The  war  on  poverty  will  now  be 
carried  on  with  greater  intensity.  For 
It  is  not  the  nature  of  this  man  to  hold 
back. 

Yet,  no  one  need  fear  the  outcome,  for 
imder  Sargent  Shriver  we  can  rest  as- 
sured that  the  war  on  poverty  will  be 
directed  with  the  full  understanding  and 
respect  of  American  freedoms  and  insti- 
tutions. Few  feel  more  deeply  than  he 
the  vital  importance  of  preservmg  those 
freedoms  and  institutions  and  none  is 
more  dedicated  to  assuring  that  they  be- 
come the  rights  of  all  American  citizens. 


SAROENT  SHRIVER  TO  DEVOTE 
MORE  TIME  AND  ENERGY  TO 
DIRECTION  OF  THE  WAR  ON 
POVERTY" 

Mr.  PARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
poor  of  this  Nation  no  news  could  be 
more  welcome  than  the  President's  re- 
cent announcement  that  Sargent  Shriver 
will  be  able  to  devote  even  more  of  his 
tlxne  and  energy  to  the  direction  of  the 
war  on  poverty. 


Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  LanbrumI  in  paying  felici- 
tations to  Ernest  Petinaud  on  his  61st 
birthday  and  to  wish  him  many,  many 
more  birthdays. 


ERNEST  PETINAUD,  A  VALUED 
HOUSE  EMPLOYEE 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  join  the  friends  of  our  very  delightful 
headwaiter  Ln  the  House  dining  room, 
Mr.  Ernest  Petinaud,  in  extending  to  him 
on  this  his  61st  birthday,  our  great  de- 
sire that  he  live  for  a  long,  long  time 
and  to  wish  for  him  many,  many  happy 
returns  on  this,  his  birthday. 

As  the  Members  know.  Ernest  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  and  delightful 
people  that  we  have  on  Capitol  Hill,  and 
I  am  glad  to  recognize  him  on  this,  his 
birthday. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BALANCE  OF 
THE  WEEK  AND  FOR  THE  WEEK 
OP  JANUARY  24 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  program  for  the  bal- 
ance of  this  week  and  any  possible  pro- 
gram for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
no  further  business  for  this  week.  So 
far  as  I  know  at  the  present  time  we  will 
have  no  legislative  business  next  week. 
There  will  be  some  messages  sent  up  from 
the  White  House.  However,  we  do  not 
want  to  foreclose  the  possibility  of  busi- 
ness. We  may  have  amendments  to  bills 
that  come  back  from  the  other  body. 
However,  if  the  gentleman  will  bear  with 
us,  we  would  like  to  reserve  the  opportu- 
nity of  announcing  a  further  program,  if 
necessary. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY  NEXT 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 

adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 

Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOUR- YEAR      TERM      FOR      HOUSE 

MEMBERS— MESSAGE   FROM    THE 

PRESIDENT      OP      THE      UNITED 

STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  364) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  message  from  the  President 

of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 

and.   together  with   the  accompanying 
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papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  1816  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote: 

Some  men  eiscrlbe  to  the  men  of  a  pre- 
ceding age  a  wisdom  more  than  human,  and 
suppose  what  they  did  to  be  beyond  amend- 
ment. •  •  •  I  am  certainly  not  an  advocate 
for  frequent  and  untried  changes  In  laws  and 
constitutions.  .  .  .  But  I  know  also,  that 
laws  and  institutions  must  go  hand  In  band 
with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 

I  believe  that  in  the  interest  of  prog- 
ress and  sound  modern  goverrunent — and 
to  nourish  and  strengthen  our  creative 
federal  system — we  must  amend  our 
Constitution,  to  provide  a  4-year  term  of 
ofBce  for  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  believe  that  for  the  same  reasons  we 
must  also  eliminate  those  defects  in  the 
electoral  college  system  which  make  pos- 
sible the  frustration  of  the  people's  wiU 
in  the  election  of  their  President  and 
Vice  President. 

FOUR-TEAR   TERM    FOR    HOUSE    MEMBERS 
I 

Debate  over  the  length  of  the  House 
term  is  not  new.  It  began  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  where  those  who 
thought  annual  elections  were  essential 
to  freedom  clashed  with  others,  such  as 
Madison,  who  held  that  3  years  were  re- 
quired "in  a  Goverrunent  so  extensive, 
for  Members  to  form  any  knowledge  of 
the  various  interests  of  the  States  to 
which  they  did  not  belong,"  and  that 
without  such  knowledge  "their  trust 
could  not  be  usefully  discharged."  Mad- 
ison's thoughts  are  ruefully  familiar  to 
Members  of  the  House  today:  he  was  cer- 
tain that  a  1-year  term  would  be  "almost 
consumed  in  preparing  for  and  traveling 
to  and  from  the  seat  of  national  busi- 
ness." and  that  even  with  a  2-year  term 
none  of  the  Representatives  "who  wished 
to  be  reelected  would  remain  at  the  seat 
of  Government." 

Between  the  advocates  of  a  1-year 
term— those  who,  bearing  in  mind  recent 
English  experience,  feared  the  despotism 
of  a  government  unchecked  by  the  pop- 
ular will — and  those  who  saw  a  tenure 
of  3  years  as  necessary  for  wise  ad- 
ministration, a  compromise  of  2  years 
was  reached. 

Thus  there  was  little  magic  in  the 
number  2,  even  in  the  year  of  its  adop- 
tion. I  am  convinced  there  is  even  less 
magic  today,  and  that  the  question  of 
tenure  should  be  reexamined  in  the  light 
of  our  needs  in  the  20th  century, 
n 

The  authors  of  the  Federalist  Papers 
said  about  the  House  of  Representatives : 

As  It  Is  essential  to  liberty  that  the  Govern- 
ment In  general  should  have  a  common  In- 
terest with  the  people;  so  It  Is  particularly 
essential  that  the  branch  of  It  under  con- 
sideration should  have  an  Immediate  de- 
pendence on,  and  an  Intimate  sympathy 
with  the  people.  Frequent  elections  are  un- 
questionably the  only  policy  by  which  this 
dependency  and  sympathy  can  be  effectually 
secured.  But  what  particular  degree  of  fre- 
quency may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
purpose,  does  not  appear  to  be  susceptible 
of  any  precise  calculation;  and  must  depend 
on  a  variety  of  clrcumatances  with  which  It 
may  be  connected. 


The  circumstances  with  which  the  2- 
year  term  is  presently  connected  are — 
The  accelerating  volume  of  legislation 
on  which  Members  are  required  to  pass. 
In  the  first  Congress,  142  bills  were  in- 
troduced, resulting  in  108  public  laws. 
In  the  88th  Congress,  15,299  bills  were 
introduced,  of  which  666  were  enacted 
into  public  law. 

The  increasingly  complex  problems 
that  generate  this  flood  of  legislation, 
requiring  Members  to  be  familiar  with 
an  immense  range  of  fact  and  opinion. 
It  Is  no  longer  suflQcient  to  develop  solu- 
tions for  an  agricultural  nation  with  few 
foreign  responsibilities;  now  a  man  or 
woman  chosen  to  represent  his  people 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  must 
imderstand  the  consequence  of  our  spi- 
raling  population  growth,  of  urbaniza- 
tion, of  the  new  scientific  revolution,  of 
our  welfare  and  education  requirements, 
and  of  our  responsibilities  as  the  world's 
most  powerful  democracy. 

Longer  sessions  of  Congress,  made 
necessary  by  the  burden  of  legislation 
and  outstanding  public  Issues.  In  less 
turbulent  times.  Members  of  Congress 
might  conduct  the  public  business  with 
dispatch  during  election  years,  and 
spend  the  summer  and  autumn  cam- 
paigning in  their  districts.  Congress  ad- 
journed in  April  of  1904,  June  of  1906, 
May  of  1908,  and  June  of  1910.  But 
increasing  workloads  have  substantially 
extended  the  sessions.  Thus  it  was  in 
August  of  1958  that  Congress  concluded 
its  work,  in  September  of  1960,  October 
of  1962,  and  again  in  October  of  1964. 
The  competitive  pressures  imposed  by 
the  2-year  term,  when  the  incumbent 
must  remain  in  Washington  Into  the  fall 
to  attend  the  public  business,  reduce  his 
capacity  to  do  either  task — campaigning 
or  legislating — with  the  complete  atten- 
tion his  conscience  and  the  public  in- 
terest demand. 

The  increasing  costs  of  campaigning 
that  biennially  impose  heavy  burdens  on 
those  who  represent  vigorously  contested 
districts,  and  that  magnify  the  Influence 
of  large  contributors,  pressure  groups, 
and  special  interest  lobbyists. 

It  may  be  said  that  every  elected  offi- 
cial confronts  similar  circumstances  in 
the  1960's.  Yet  it  can  be  said  of  none 
that  his  power  for  the  public  good  or  ill 
is  both  so  great  as  the  Congressman's, 
and  so  sharply  pressed  in  time. 

For  this  public  servant — part  judge 
and  author  of  laws,  part  leader  of  his 
people,  part  mediator  between  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  those  he  represents — is 
scarcely  permitted  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
historic  Hall  of  the  House,  when  he  must 
t)egin  once  more  to  make  his  case  to  his 
constituency. 

The  Congressman's  effectiveness  as  a 
legislator  is  reduced  by  this. 

His  district's  right  to  be  fully  repre- 
sented in  Congress  is  diminished  by  this. 

The  Nation's  need  to  be  led  by  its  best 
qualified  men,  giving  their  full  attention 
to  Issues  on  which  our  security  and  prog- 
ress depend,  is  ignored  by  this. 

In  the  States,  in  private  business,  and 
indeed,  in  the  Federal  Government  Itself, 
the  wisdcwn  of  longer  terms  for  senior 
officials  has  come  steadily  to  be  recog- 
nized. State  after  State  has  Bdopted  a 
4-ye8U'  gubernatorial  term. 


This  administration  has  made  every 
effort  to  extend  ambassadorial  tours  of 
duty,  to  promote  career  civil  servants  to 
posts  of  higher  respoiosibilities,  and  to 
retain  Cabinet  and  sub-Cabinet  officers 
on  the  job  for  longer  periods  than  before. 
For  we  have  learned  that  brief  and  un- 
certain periods  in  office  contribute— not 
to  the  best  interests  of  democracy — but 
to  harassed  inefficiency  and  the  loss  of 
invaluable  experience. 
Ill 

Thus  I  recommend  that  the  Congress 
adopt  this  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  belief  that  it  will — 

Provide  for  each  Member  a  sufficient 
period  in  which  he  can  bring  his  best 
judgment  to  bear  on  the  great  questions 
of  national  survival,  economic  growth, 
and  social  welfare. 

Free  him  from  the  inexorable  pressures 
of  biennial  campaigning  for  reelection. 

Reduce  the  cost — financial  and  politi- 
cal— of  holding  congressional  office. 

Attract  the  best  men  in  private  and 
public  life  into  competition  for  this  high 
public  office. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  principal  reason 
advanced  for  maintaining  the  2 -year 
term — that  it  is  necessary  if  the  voice  of 
the  people  is  to  be  heard,  and  changes  in 
public  opinion  are  to  be  registered  on 
the  conduct  of  public  policy.  My  own 
experience  in  almost  three  decades  in 
public  office— and,  I  t>elieve,  the  experi- 
ence of  Memt>ers  of  Congress  today — is 
otherwise. 

For  we  do  not  live  in  a  day  when  news 
of  congressional  action  requires  weeks  to 
reach  our  constituents,  nor  when  public 
opinion  is  obscured  by  time  and  distance. 
Communications  media  rush  the  news  to 
every  home  and  shop  within  minutes  of 
its  occurrence.  Public  opinion  polls,  and 
mountains  of  mall,  leave  little  doubt 
about  what  our  people  think  of  the  is- 
sues most  vital  to  them.  I  do  riot  fear 
deafness  on  the  part  of  those  who  will 
take  their  seats  in  Congress  for  a  4 -year 
term. 

It  is  also  \1tal  to  recognize  the  effect 
of  a  longer  term  on  the  authority  of  the 
House  in  making  known  the  will  of  the 
people.  Established  in  office  for  4  years, 
the  weight  of  the  House  in  the  councils 
of  Gkjvemment  is  certain  to  increase. 
For  the  sake  of  democracy,  that  is  a  de- 
velopment devoutly  to  be  welcomed. 

IV 

I  recommend  that  the  amendment  he- 
come  effective  no  earlier  than  1972. 

It  is  imperative  that  each  Member  of 
the  House  have  the  opportunity  of  cam- 
paigning during  a  presidential  election 
year.  To  divide  the  House  Into  two 
classes,  as  some  have  proposed — one 
elected  during  the  "off-year,"  one  with 
the  President — would  create  an  unneces- 
sary and  wholly  urifair  dlTlsIon  In  that 
body.  It  would  also  create  severe  prob- 
lems in  every  State :  as  reapportlormient 
is  ordered  and  redlstricttng  takes  place. 

"Off-year"  electiora  are  notorious  for 
attracting  far  fewer  voters — perhaps  as 
much  as  15  percent  fewer — than  presi- 
dential elections. 

If  our  puipoee  is  to  serve  the  demo- 
cratic ideal  by  making  the  people's  House 
more  effective  In  Its  performanoe  of  the 
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people's  business,  then  we  must  require 
that  its  Members  be  chosen  by  the  largest 
electorate  our  democracy  can  produce. 
That,  assuredly,  is  the  electorate  called 
Into  being  during  a  presidential  year. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  will  wish 
to  make  the  House  the  least  representa- 
tive of  our  three  elective  elements;  by 
perpetually  condemning  half  Its  mem- 
bership to  a  shrunken  electorate.  Such 
a  body  could  not  long  sustain  its  claim 
to  be  an  equal  partner  in  the  work  of 
representative  government. 

V 

If  this  amendment  Is  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic Interest— if  Members  are  to  be  free 
of  campaigning  for  a  period  sufDclently 
long  to  enable  them  to  master  the  work 
of  the  House— it  Is  right  that  they  should 
remain  at  that  work  during  the  entire 
term  to  which  they  are  elected. 

It  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment,  if  a  Member  were  free  to 
campaign  for  the  Senate  without  resign- 
ing his  seat  in  the  House.  Because  we 
seek  to  strengthen -the  House,  and 
through  it.  representative  government — 
not  to  provide  a  sanctuary  and  platform 
for  further  electoral  contests — I  recom- 
mend that  no  Member  of  either  House  be 
eligible  for  election  as  a  Member  of  the 
other  House  until  his  own  term  has  ex- 
pired, unless,  at  least  30  days  prior  to 
that  election,  he  submits  his  resignation 
from  the  of&ce  he  holds. 

VI 

Our  democracy  cannot  remain  static, 
a  prisoner  to  the  past,  if  it  Is  to  enrich 
the  lives  of  coming  generations.  Laws 
and  institutions — to  paraphrase  Jeffer- 
son— must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind,  and  must 
respond  to  the  changing  conditions  of 
life  itself. 

One  law  that  should  be  changed  limits 
the  term  of  office  for  one  of  the  great 
arms  of  our  Government  to  a  period  too 
brief  for  the  public  good. 

Let  us  no  longer  bind  ourselves  to  It. 
Let  us  reform  it.  We  shall  better  serve 
our  people  when  we  do. 

Because  I  profoundly  agree  with  for- 
mer President  Elsenhower,  when  he  said, 
"Congressmen  ought  to  be  elected  for  4 
years,  at  the  same  time  with  the  Presi- 
dent." I  urge  the  Congress  promptly  to 
consider  a  constitutional  amendment  ex- 
tending the  term  of  office  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  4  years. 

UFOEM  or  TBX  KLXCTOIAL  COLLSCX  ST8TXM 

In  my  special  message  to  the  Congress 
last  January.  I  urged  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  to  reform  the  electoral 
college  system.  I  renew  this  recommen- 
dation and  strongly  reaffirm  the  need  to 
reform  the  electorial  college  system. 

There  are  several  major  defects  in  the 
ezlstlnc  system.  They  should  be  elimi- 
nated In  order  to  assure  that  the  people's 
win  atmll  not  be  frustrated  in  the  choice 
ot  tbelr  President  and  Vice  President. 

First,  tbere  presently  exists  the  pos- 
slbtlity  that  the  constitutional  Inde- 
pendenoe  of  unpledged  electors  win  be 
exploited,  and  that  their  votes  will  be 
■lanipulated  tn  a  dose  presidential  race 
to  bloek  the  election  of  a  major  candidate 
Jn  order  to  throw  the  election  into  the 


House  of  Representatives.  This  grave 
risk  should  be  removed. 

Second,  If  the  election  is  thrown  into 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  exist- 
ing system  suffers  from  other  funda- 
mental defects.  In  such  an  election,  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  be  em- 
powered to  elect  a  President  from  the 
three  highest  candidates.  However, 
each  State  casts  only  one  vote,  with  the 
result  that  the  least  populous  States  have 
the  same  vote  in  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  the  most  populous  States. 

As  early  as  1823,  Madison  reached  the 
conclusion  that — 

The  present  rule  of  voting  for  President 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  so  great 
a  departure  from  the  republican  principle  of 
numerical  equality,  and  even  from  the  Fed- 
eral rule  which  qualifies  the  numerical  by  a 
State  equality,  and  Is  so  pregnant  also,  with 
a  nuschlevous  tendency  in  practice,  that  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  on  this  point 
is  Justly  called  for  by  all  Ita  considerate 
and    best    friends. 

I  firmly  beUeve  that  we  should  put  an 
end  to  this  undemocratic  procedure. 

Third,  if  the  electoral  vote  is  indecisive 
under  the  existing  system,  the  President 
is  elected  by  tl'ie  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  the  Vice  President  is  elected 
by  the  Senate.  This  creates  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  election  of  a  President 
and  a  Vice  President  from  different 
parties.  That  possibility  should  not  exist. 
To  prevent  its  realization,  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President  should  both  be 
elected  by  the  same  body. 

Fourth,  the  23d  amendment  makes  no 
provision  for  participation  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  an  election  of  the 
President  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, or  of  the  Vice  President  by  the 
Senate. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  should  extend 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  all  the  rights 
of  participation  in  the  election  of  a  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  which  the  50 
States  may  exercise. 

Fifth,  existing  law  fails  to  provide  for 
the  death  of  the  President-elect  or  Vice 
President-elect  between  election  day  and 
the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  in 
December.  There  is  also  no  provision 
In  the  Constitution  to  cover  the  contin- 
gency presented  by  the  death  of  a  candi- 
date for  President  or  Vice  President 
shortly  before  the  popular  election  in 
November.  These  gaps  should  now  be 
filled. 

Elimination  of  these  defects  in  our 
Constitution  are  long  overdue.  Our 
concepts  of  self-government  and  sound 
government  require  it. 

Congress  can  now,  in  the  words  of 
Daniel  Webster,  '"perform  something 
worthy  to  be  remembered,"  by  uprooting 
the  more  objectionable  features  in  the 
system  of  electing  a  President  and  Vice 
President,  and  thereby  helping  to  pre 
serve  representative  government  and  the 
two-party  system. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  WHrri:  House.  January  20,  1966. 


his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Recoiu> 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CtJRTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  In- 
troduced today  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Amleto  Abbatangelo,  a  present  citizen  of 
Italy  who  Is  In  this  country  on  a  non- 
immigrant visa.  Mr.  Abbatangelo  has 
peculiar  talents  of  Immediate  value  to 
the  growing  Missouri  tourist  industry. 
Although  this  individual  Is  making  ef- 
forts to  avail  himself  of  an  administra- 
tive remedy,  the  machinery  for  the  ad- 
justment of  his  status  will  take  some 
time.  This  bill  will  allow  the  opportu- 
nity for  Mr.  Abbatangelo's  needed  skills 
to  benefit  the  country  and  the  economy 
while  his  status  Is  being  clarified. 


A  BILL  FOR  THE   RELIEF  OF  MR. 
AMLETO  ABBATANGELO 
Mr.    McDADE.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cmmsl  may  extend 


ALCOHOLISM— ONE    COMPANY'S 
SPLENDID  REACTION 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Talcott]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pa- 
cific Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  has 
adopted  a  farsighted  compassionate 
policy  for  its  employees  suffering  from 
the  disease  of  alcoholism.  So  that  other 
company  and  union  officials  may  profit 
from  the  experience  of  this  company.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Alcoholism,"  which  was 
contained  In  the  December  1965  Issue  of 
P.T.M..  the  company  magazine,  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point. 

I  urge  other  companies  and  labor 
unions,  large  and  small,  to  consider  this 
valuable  report  on  a  most  commendable 
project  of  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.: 

Alcoholism 
More  than  6  years  ago.  Pacific  Telephone 
introduced  a  formal  policy  and  program  to 
help   employees  sufTerlng  from   the  disease 
of  alcoholism. 

This  program  has  brought  our  company 
wide  recognition  and  representatives  of  our 
medical  and  personnel  departments  have 
been  asked  to  speak  to  groups  throughout  the 
country.  Our  general  medical  director.  Dr. 
Clyde  C.  Oreene,  Jr..  recently  participated  In 
the  Industrial  V/orkshop  at  the  1965  Utah 
School  of  Alcohol  Studies.  He  traced  the 
development  of  our  program  from  Its  dL-^cus- 
slon  stages  to  the  present  time.  One  of  the 
early  problems  he  mentioned  was  overcoming 
the  reluctance  of  employees,  Including  those 
In  management,  to  accept  the  fact  that  alco- 
holism is  an  Illness  and  not  perverse  or  anti- 
social behavior.  Recognition  by  Pacific  Tele- 
phone people  of  the  fact  that  alcoholism  U. 
Indeed,  a  serious  disease,  has  now  been  gen- 
erally accomplished  through  the  efforts  of 
our  medical  and  personnel  departments. 

Last  year,  when  the  program  had  been  in 
existence  for  6  years,  the  company  decided 
to  review  completely  all  aspects  of  the  policy 
and  program.  This  has  now  been  done  with 
the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  all  the 
areas  and  departments.  The  results  are 
heartening.  The  overall  program  is  consid- 
ered to  be  of  definite  value  to  the  company 
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and  Its  employees.  Many  employees  have 
been  helped  because  of  the  existence  of  the 
policy,  a  number  of  them  persons  who  had 
not  been  diagnosed  as  alcoholics.  Many 
recognized  alcoholics  have  been  rehabilitated. 
The  review  showed  a  need  for  some  minor 
revisions  In  the  program.  The  company  is 
now  working  to  bring  about  these  changes. 

Over  the  6  years  the  program  has  been  in 
operation  there  has  been  a  significant  change 
in  the  public  attitude  toward  the  severity 
and  Incidence  of  alcoholism.  However,  the 
stigma  attached  to  the  diagnosis  has  not 
disappeared  and  supervisors  do  not  yet  find 
the  recognition  and  supervision  of  a  person 
suffering  from  alcoholism  an  easy  task. 

An  informal  status  report,  cited  by  Dr. 
Greene  in  his  recent  talk  before  the  Utah 
School  on  Alcohol  Studies,  indicates  that  our 
rehabilitation  rate  to  date  has  been  about  40 
percent,  with  rehabillt<UIon  being  defined  as 
2  years  of  work  with  no  known  use  of  alcohol. 
The  remaining  60  percent  of  the  cases  were 
closed  as  failures.  Among  the  failures,  11 
percent  resulted  from  death,  40  percent  from 
retirement  for  any  reason,  including  age;  15 
percent  from  resignation,  and  34  percent 
from  dismissal.  Many  other  cases  are  still 
open  with  the  end  result  unpredictable. 

The  medical  department  has  knowledge  of 
other  employees  who  have  controlled  their 
use  of  alcohol  without  having  been  officially 
recognized  as  alcoholics. 

Employees  being  the  company's  single  most 
valued  asset,  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  them 
for  any  health  problem,  including  alcoholism, 
without  making  a  serious  effort  to  maintain 
and  or  restore  good  health.  What  does  this 
mean  to  us  as  employees  of  this  company? 
What  it  should  mean,  if  we  are  aware  of  the 
policy  and  program,  is  that  alcoholism  is 
recognized  as  a  serious  illness,  that  the  com- 
pany stands  ready  to  assist  anyone  suffering 
from  it  as  quickly  as  the  need  can  be  recog- 
nized and  diagnosed,  and  that  the  chances 
for  successful  treatment  are  much  greater  If 
It  is  detected  early.  The  longer  we  wait,  the 
harder  the  problem.  Many  of  the  failures 
detailed  in  this  report  resulted  from  late 
diagnosis. 

In  an  accompanying  interview,  Dr.  Greene 
offers  additional  Insights  into  this  widespread 
health  menace  and  dispels  some  misconcep- 
tions about  It. 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  DR.  CLYDE  C.  GREENE,  JR., 
GENERAL  MEDICAL  DIRECTOR,  ON  THE  DISEASE 
OF    ALCOHOLISM 

Question.  Dr.  Oreene,  how  serious  is  the 
alcoholism  problem  in  the  United  States? 

Answer.  The  latest  estimates  indicate  there 
are  some  5  million  alcoholics  In  the  country 
today,  2  million  of  them  wage  earners. 
There's  no  question  but  what  it  Is  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  severe  public  health  problems, 
probably  outranked  only  by  emotional  ill- 
ness, heart  disease,  and  cancer. 

Question.  What  chance  is  there  that  I  will 
become  an  alcoholic  if  I  drink? 

Answer.  Statistics  show  that  1  out  of  15 
persons  who  drink  at  all  will,  sooner  or  later, 
develop  alcoholism. 

Question.  How  about  age?  Is  a  person 
with  alcoholism  likely  to  fall  Into  any  age 
bracket? 

Answer.  Yes.  Most  men  and  women  con- 
tract the  disease  only  after  years  of  so-called 
normal  drinking.  This  means  that  they  tend 
to  become  ill  In  the  middle  years  when  their 
experience,  maturity,  and  productive  powers 
should  be  at  their  peaks.  This  is  a  terrible 
loss  to  their  families  and  to  the  companies 
they  work  for.  Needless  to  say,  it's  a  tragedy 
for  the  Individuals  personally. 

Question.  'What  can  be  done  to  help  a 
person  who  has  alcoholism? 

Answer.  There  are  many  things  we  can  do. 
The  treatment  varies  with  each  Individual. 
Diet  is  Important — and  that  includes  vita- 
mins and  minerals.  There  is  a  wide  variety 
of  medication.  Many  tranquilizers  are  used, 
and  for  a  very  carefully  selected  few  there 


are  drugs  which  make  it  extremely  dangerous 
if  not  fatal  to  drink.  There  Is  also  the  so- 
called  aversion  treatment  where  shots  are 
given  along  with  alcohol  and  the  resulting 
violent  Illness  is  associated  in  the  patient's 
mind  with  drinking.  Some  patients  find 
most  help  through  religion.  Others  respond 
to  psychiatric  counseling.  One  of  the  most 
successful  groups,  of  course,  is  Alcoholics 
Anonymous,  which  employs  a  sympathetic 
but  strong  group  approach  through  staying 
away  from  alcohol  1  day  at  a  time. 

Question.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
stories  in  the  newspapers  lately  indicating 
that  a  person  can  be  cured  of  alcoholism 
and  taught  to  develop  an  acceptable  pattern 
of  moderate  social  drinking.  Would  you 
please  comment  on  this? 

Answer.  There  are  a  few  physicians  who  say 
this  is  possible.  I  have  never  seen  an  exam- 
ple and  do  not  believe  that  there  Is  a  cure 
in  the  usual  sense  for  alcoholism.  It  can 
be  controlled  or  arrested,  that's  all,  and  the 
way  to  control  It  is:  No  alcohol  at  all.  End 
of  quote. 

Question.  How  can  a  person  know  whether 
he's  Just  a  normal  "social  drinker"  or  an  al- 
coholic? 

Answer.  Anyone  can  tell  whether  or  not 
he  is  in  trouble  because  of  drinking.  How- 
ever, no  lay  person  can  say  whether  or  not 
he  or  someone  else  has  alcoholism.  That's  a 
job  for  the  physician.  The  one  thing  all 
persons  suffering  from  alcoholism  have  In 
common  Is  their  loss  of  the  ability  to  control 
their  drinking.  Once  they  take  a  drink, 
they've  got  to  take  more  and  they  can't  stop. 
Such  a  person  may  have  been  drinking  social- 
ly for  years.  What  makes  it  suddenly  im- 
possible for  him  to  enjoy  a  couple  and  go 
home?    We  just  don't  know. 

Question.  Is  it  difficult  to  recognize  the 
alcoholic  In  the  business  world? 

Answer.  Very  difficult.  Remember  this, 
only  3  percent  of  the  alcoholics  in  this  coun- 
try fit  the  average  p)erson's  stereotype  of  the 
"skid  row  bum."  The  great  majority  of  al- 
coholics are  able  to  cover  up  their  problem 
for  a  long  time  of  period.  In  fact,  this  Is  one 
of  the  common  characteristics  of  the  suffer- 
ers from  this  Illness — they  are  extremely 
skilled  at  hiding  their  problem.  Among  other 
common  characteristics  are  highly  variable 
moods,  attitudes  and  productivity. 

Question.  You  say  they  hide  their  prob- 
lem.   How  can  they  do  this? 

Answer.  Usually  with  the  aid  of  sympa- 
thetic famUy,  friends  or  supervisors  who  tend 
to  want  to  protect  them  and  keep  their  plight 
a  secret. 

Question.  This  wouldn't  seem  to  be  a  real- 
ly helpful  approach,  would  It? 

Answer.  Indeed,  not.  In  fact,  such  people 
are  lengthening  the  odds  against  otir  being 
able  to  help  the  sick  person. 

Question.  In  you.  cwn  diagnosis  of  alcohol- 
ism, do  you  have  any  particular  guideline? 

Answer.  Yes.  In  accordance  with  our  com- 
pany's policy,  an  employee  can  be  said  to 
have  alcoholism  If  his  drinking  interferes 
with  any  major  part  of  his  life — Job — 
health — family — social  life  or  reputation  In 
the  community. 

Question.  What  about  the  physical  eflects 
of  excessive  drinking,  doctor? 

Answer.  If  we  ignore  the  acute  poisoning 
effect  of  overdosage,  which,  of  course,  can  be 
fatal,  the  physical  harm  is  to  a  large  degree 
the  product  of  nutritional  Imbalances.  Al- 
cohol is  a  food  of  sorts,  rich  in  calories,  but 
it  contains  no  vitamins  or  minerals.  One 
of  two  things  will  happen  to  a  person  with 
alcoholism:  (1>  He'll  get  all  the  calories  he 
needs  and  won't  eat,  bringing  on  a  vitamin 
and  mineral  deficiency,  or  (2)  he'll  continue 
to  eat.  gain  weight  and  develop  complica- 
tions associated  with  obesity.  The  degen- 
eration of  the  liver  and  kidneys  which  so 
often  accompanies  alcoholism  is  due  to  nu- 
tritional deficiency  or  to  excess  fat  In  those 
organs. 


Question.  Is  alcohol  a  stimtilant? 

Answer.  No;  It  is  a  sedative — a  kind  of  de- 
pressant or  anesthetic.  In  concentrated 
form  it  Irritates  the  intestinal  tract,  causing 
vomiting,  thus  complicating  the  nutritional 
problem. 

Question.  What  Is  the  most  Important 
thing  a  relative,  friend  or  coworker  can  do 
for  a  jjerson  with  alcoholism? 

Answer.  Try  to  make  the  sick  person  rec- 
ognize that  he  or  she  has  lost  control  and 
needs  help.  This,  of  course,  should  not  be 
done  when  a  person  is  Intoxicated. 

Question.  Is  early  recognition  Important? 

Answer.  Extremely  Important.  It  does  lit- 
tle good  to  recognize  alcoholism  when  a  per- 
son is  dying  from  its  long-term  effects.  The 
hidden  alcoholic  In  the  early  or  middle  stages 
of  the  disease  is  now  recognized  as  the  per- 
son who  can  be  most  easily  rehabilitated  If 
found  In  time. 

Question.  What  Is  the  company's  attitude 
toward  the  alcoholic  employee? 

Answer.  The  alcoholic  employee  who  ac- 
cepts the  fact  of  loss  of  control  of  drinking, 
is  entitled  to  all  his  benefits  while  cooperat- 
ing toward  rehabilitation.  The  basic  objec- 
tive here  is  one  that  I  believe  any  employer, 
any  union  or  any  employee  group  could  "en- 
dorse and  support  If  the  admlnl.itration  of 
the  policy  and  objective  is  as  stated.  I  can 
assure  you  that  it  Is. 

Question.  Its  difUcult  to  understand  why 
people  who  know  they  are  sick  don't  ask  for 
help.    Why  is  this? 

Answer.  There  are  many  reasons  No  one 
likes  to  admit  that  he  cannot  control  a  prob- 
lem, physical  or  mental.  Also  there  Is  an 
ancient  stigma  about  alcoholism.  People  feel 
that  there's  something  morally  bad  about  It. 
or  they  believe  that  their  job  or  chances  for 
promotion  may  be  endangered,  which,  of 
course.  Is  what  will  happen  eventually  if  they 
don't  get  help.  Another  reason  is  that  some 
just  don't  want  to  give  up  alcohol. 

Question.  Would  you  comment  on  the  ef- 
fect of  drinking  on  the  family? 

Answer.  Yes,  and  In  addition  to  the  social 
and  economic  problems  as  well  as  the  all  too 
common  physical  damage  to  family  members 
by  the  alcoholic,  there  is  still  another  impor- 
tant aspect.  Children  tend  to  reflect  the 
drinking  habits  of  their  parents.  A  child 
with  two  alcoholic  parents  Is  In  serious 
danger. 

Question.  One  final  question,  doctor. 
What  can  we  do  to  lessen  the  chance  that 
we  will  become  alcoholic? 

Answer.  Dr.  V.Mlllam  Terhune.  one  author- 
ity on  the  problem,  has  suggested  "Ten  Com- 
mandmenu."  I  think  they  are  worth  heed- 
ing: 

1.  Never  take  a  drink  just  because  you 
think  you  need  one 

2.  Sip  slowly  and  pace  your  drinks — the 
second  after  30  minutes  and  a  third  an  hour 
after  the  second.     Never  a  fourth. 

3.  Dilute  alcohol.  Have  a  long,  weak 
drink — never  on  the  rocks,  never  straight, 
and  never  right  out  of  the  bottle. 

4.  Keep  an  accurate  and  truthful  mental 
record  of  the  amount  and  number  of  drinks 
you  take.    Never  take  a  drink  every  day. 

5.  Be  vigilant  and  do  not  jsermlt  your  hoet 
to  give  you  doubles  or  triples. 

6.  Do  not  drink  on  an  empty  stomach. 

7.  Do  not  drink  on  "signal."  Such  signals 
as  "luncheon,"  "left  office."  "dinner,"  "meet- 
ing people."  and  "celebration"  should  be 
skipped.  Instead,  substitute  something 
else— a  big  cup  of  coffee,  hot  tea  or  a  bowl 
of  bouillon.    Even  a  drink  of  water  will  help. 

8.  When  tired  or  tense,  soak  In  a  hot  tub 
Instead  of  drinking.  Follow  with  a  cold 
shower. 

9.  Never  take  a  drink  to  escape  discomfort, 
either  physical  or  mental. 

10.  Never  take  a  drink  in  the  morning, 
thinking  it  will  offset  a  hangover. 
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NOW.  WHAT  ABOUT  KANSAS? 

Mr.  MdDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Mm]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  State 
can  point  with  pride  to  the  attributes 
which  make  it  stand  out  from  all  the 
rest  a«  something  special.  This  is  cer- 
tainly true  of  Kansas,  where  we  feel  we 
have  a  great  many  things  going  for  us 
which  make  us  the  envy  of  those  com- 
monwealths less  endowed.  A  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Topeka,  Kans..  Daily  Cap- 
ital sets  forth  a  sparkling  list  of  what 
Kanwf  is.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  respectfully  include  this  edi- 
torial, under  the  title  "Know  Your 
State,"  in  the  body  of  the  Record  : 
SLmow  Toum  Statb 

For  tlM  benefit  of  arKtimentatlve  barbarl- 
ana  who  might  boorishly  demand,  "Now 
what  about  Kanaai?"  the  Kansas  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  the  answers.  With 
the  cooperation  oX  its  research  department. 
It  has  prepared  a  nutshell  report  on  what 
Kansas  U  and  stands  for. 

As  projected.  It  will  take  the  form  of  a 
pocket  card  of  which  two  each,  or  about 
B,000,  wlU  go  to  members  of  the  State  cham- 
ber. Mews  me<Ua  will  also  receive  copies, 
and  there  Is  a  possibility  circulation  will  ex- 
pand through  the  Kansas  Economic  Develop- 
ment Commission.    It  will  read: 


"The  wbeatheart  of  the  Nation,  ranking 
first  In  the  production  of  wheat  and  In  flour 
milling. 

"The  salt  of  the  earth,  with  sufficient  salt 
reserves  to  last  the  United  States  375.000 
years  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption. 

"A  State  with  a  real  sunny  disposition — 
and  people  to  match.  (A  e7-percent  average 
percentage  of  possible  sunshine:  also,  93  per- 
cent of  daylight  hour  weather  Is  conducive 
to  outdoor  recreation.) 

"A  world  leader  and  ranking  first  in  the 
United  States  in  the  production  of  executive 
aircraft. 

"A  growing  Industrial  center,  with  one  out 
of  every  eight  of  the  Nation's  largest  cor- 
porations having  headquarters  or  branch 
plants  In  Kansas.  Also.  Kansas  ranks  among 
the  top  10  States  In  the  Nation  In  auto  as- 
sembly. 

"An  Important  mineral  producing  State. 

"A  bealthfvU  place,  ranking  among  the  top 
10  States  In  life  expectancy. 

"Ranking  fourth  In  bellvun  production. 

"Basking  fourth  In  the  number  of  produc- 
ing oU  wells. 

"Ranking  fifth  In  the  production  of  nat- 
ural gas. 

"Ranking  seventh  In  crude  petroleum  pro- 
duction. 

"Ranking  ninth  In  overall  mineral  pro- 
duction. 

"A  leading  transportation  center. 

"Ranking  third  In  total  road  and  street 
mileage  (exceeded  only  by  Texaa  and  Cali- 
fornia): enough  mileage  to  reach  literally 
half-way  to  the  moon. 

"Banking  sixth  In  total  railroad  mileage 
without  a  Stet*  debt. 

"The  geodetic,  or  map-making  center,  for 
the  North  American  Continent. 

"Leader  In  eetabllahlng  direct  primary 
•lections  and  the  leglalatlve  oounell. 

"An  acknowledged  leader  among  the  States 
m  the  field  oC  mMital  health. 


"A  literary  State,  keeping  up  to  date  with 
more  dally  newspapers  than  all  but  nine 
other  States. 

"A  State  with  four  Invigorating  seasons 
and  an  average  temperature  of  65  degrees. 

"A  growing  center  of  higher  education, 
with  46  Institutions  of  higher  learning  with 
enrollments  topping  50.000  students  ' 


THE  103D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
POLISH  STRUGGLE  FOR  FREE- 
DOM 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker.  103 
years  ago  the  people  of  Poland  revolted 
against  the  autocratic  rule  of  czarist 
Russia  and  fought  heroically  against  far 
superior  manpower.  The  Polish  insur- 
rection of  1863  failed,  but  the  people  of 
Poland  persevered  and  finally  achieved 
their  Independence  in  1918. 

This  historic  event  has  special  signifi- 
cance at  the  present  time  since  the  cur- 
rent Communist  dictatorship  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  is  substantially  more 
diabolical  than  the  czarist  regime,  actu- 
ally holds  Poland  in  bondage  through  the 
Communist  regime  which  Russian  mili- 
tary forces  Installed  at  the  close  of  World 
Warn. 

On  this  historic  occasion,  the  103d  an- 
niversary of  the  Polish  struggle  for  free- 
dom against  the  czars,  we  encourage  the 
brave  people  of  Poland  to  remember  that 
the  defeat  of  that  year  was  ultimately 
rewarded  in  independence,  thus  demon- 
strating the  perseverance  of  the  Polish 
people  and  the  righteousness  of  their 
cause.  Certainly,  this  historic  persever- 
ance and  quest  for  freedom  will  again 
produce  a  government  based  on  the  true 
wishes  of  the  Polish  people. 

It  is  certainly  not  asking  too  much  of 
the  US  State  Department,  which  is  giv- 
ing lipservlce  to  the  principle  of  self- 
determination,  that  it  develop  a  foreign 
policy  which  would  apply  this  principle 
to  the  oppressed  people  of  Poland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  current  note  that  re- 
lates to  the  Soviet  puppet  government  in 
Warsaw  is  the  recent  action  by  the  Polish 
Reds  banning  trips  outside  the  country 
by  Cardinal  Wyszynski.  One  hundred 
and  three  years  ago  czarist  ofiQclals  per- 
secuted the  churches  of  Poland,  just  as 
their  Communist  successors  persecute  re- 
ligion today.  It  is  also  pertinent  to 
note  that  this  year  the  people  of  Poland 
celebrate  1,000  years  of  Christianity. 
Throughout  the  world  free  Poles  will 
commemorate  this  historic  landmark 
and  pray  that  the  great  faith  of  their 
people  will  help  produce  the  freedom  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  PAYS 
TRIBUTE  TO  HISTORIC  VALOR 
OP  THE  POLISH  PEOPLE 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Hortok]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
reminded  that  this  Saturday.  January  22, 
is  the  103d  anniversary  of  the  Polish 
Insurrection  against  Czarist  Russia. 
This  observance  is  important  to  us  in  a 
multitude  of  respects,  and  I  believe  prop- 
erly of  interest  to  a  legislative  body  whose 
Members  are  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  from  oppression. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  brief  historical  account  of  this 
valiant  uprising  because  I  think  it 
illuminates  very  clearly  the  noble  quali- 
ties of  the  Polish  people  in  their  quest  for 
self-determination  and  individual  liberty. 
These  are  qualities  which  bum  in  the 
hearts  of  Poles  today  as  they  struggle  to 
lift  off  the  yoke  of  Soviet  tyranny  that 
harnesses  their  proud  land. 

Further,  these  national  characteristics 
are  prominently  present  among  our  fel- 
low citizens  whose  ancestry  is  Polish.  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  many  people 
from  Rochester,  New  York's  Polish  com- 
munity, so  that  I  feel  confident  in  speak- 
ing from  personal  acquaintance  of  the 
love  of  freedom  which  is  the  heritage  of 
every  Pole, 

In  remembering  the  events  of  1863,  I 
ask  that  the  United  States  reaffirm  Its 
support  of  the  aspirations  and  yearnings 
of  the  people  in  Poland  to  Join  the  family 
of  free  and  Independent  nations. 

Of  the  innumerable  peoples  under  the 
autocratic  regime  of  Czarist  Russia  the 
Poles  were  the  most  restless  and  proved 
most  difficult  for  the  Czar's  officials  to 
reconcile.  They  refused  to  submit  pas- 
sively to  Russian  rule  and  repeatedly 
during  the  19th  century  they  arose  In 
rebellion.  But  each  time  they  were  put 
down  with  cruel  severity.  However, 
ruthlessness  and  cruelty  could  not  sub- 
due the  Poles.  They  wanted  to  regain 
their  political  rights  and  national  free- 
dom. That  was  the  goal  of  the  Polish  in- 
surrection of  1863. 

This  abortive  but  heroic  armed  upris- 
ing had  its  beginning  late  in  1861.  At 
that  time  the  spirit  of  revolution  flared 
up  in  Poland,  and  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  with  adherents  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  In  Warsaw  there  was  a 
demonstration  on  October  15;  the  people 
took  possession  of  the  churches  «md  re- 
fused to  be  dislodged.  This  led  to  the 
closing  of  the  churches  by  the  clergy. 
Then  the  Czar  made  overtures  of  peace, 
and  the  churches  were  reopened  In  Feb- 
ruary of  1862.  Later  on.  through  con- 
ciliation and  concessions,  a  period  of 
peace  ensued,  and  it  looked  as  though  the 
revolutionary  activity  of  the  rebels  was 
blunted.  In  the  summer,  however,  an 
attempt  to  assassinate  the  Grand  Duke — 
brother  of  the  Czar — occurred  in  War- 
saw, and  the  Russian  Government 
hanged  the  persons  charged  with  the  at- 
tempted assassination.  This  provoked 
new  uprisings.  The  Central  National 
Committee  was  set  up  In  Warsaw,  and 
called  Itself  the  true  government  of  Po- 
land. Again  the  Czar  made  friendly 
overtures,  and  even  promised  autonomy 
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to  the  Poles.  But  the  Polish  leaders  sent 
an  ultimatum  to  the  Czar  stating  that 
they  would  accept  nothing  short  of  com- 
plete national  freedom. 

This  daring  move  cut  short  the  possi- 
bility of  an  easy  settlement.  In  this  hour 
of  trial  the  Poles  placed  high  hopes  for 
the  success  of  their  rebellion  on  interna- 
tional diplomacy,  expecting  more  than 
mere  moral  support  at  least  from  France. 
On  January  16.  1863,  Polish  leaders 
called  the  nation  to  arms,  even  though 
they  could  organize  no  more  than  10,000 
men  against  the  Czar's  100,000.  The 
Poles  then  serving  in  the  Russian  Army 
responded  to  this  call,  resulting  in  simul- 
taneous uprisings  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  As  there  was  no  unified  com- 
mand, units  of  these  soldiers  operated  for 
many  weeks  as  guerrillas,  until  General 
Langiewicz  emerged  as  leader  early  in 
March.  Soon,  however,  he  was  defeated 
in  a  pitched  battle,  escaped  to  Austria, 
and  there  he  submitted  to  arrest  and  in- 
ternment. The  peasants  in  the  steppe 
country  could  not  be  united  behind  the 
rebels  with  any  effectiveness,  and  the 
Russians  had  little  difficulty  in  conciliat- 
ing them.  The  rebel  leaders  soon  real- 
ized the  seriousness  of  their  situation. 
While  fighting  through  spring  and  sum- 
mer against  forbidding  odds,  they 
resorted  to  diplomacy. 

They  sent  Wladislaw  Czartoryski  to 
London  and  Paris  to  plead  the  Polish 
cause.  But  this  resulted  in  only  token 
gestures  on  the  part  of  England  and 
Prance,  and  the  Governments  of  these 
countries  reminded  the  Government  of 
Russia  of  its  international  guarantee  in 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  But  Russia  did 
not  heed  and  the  diplomatic  hopes  of  the 
Poles  were  dashed.  Meanwhile  they  had 
found  a  new  leader  in  the  37-year-old 
Romuald  Traugutt,  an  ex-officer  in  the 
Russian  Army.  In  mid-October  he  was 
in  Poland  with  dictatorial  powers.  He 
hoped  to  draw  upon  the  untapped  fight- 
ing manpower  of  the  peasantry.  But  his 
efforts  were  frustrated.  Through  devi- 
ous and  deceptive  means  the  Czar's 
agents  had  succeeded  in  alienating  the 
bulk  of  the  peasantry  from  the  revolu- 
tionary cause  in  Poland.  This  weakened 
greatly  the  chances  of  the  revolutionists, 
and  by  the  early  spring  of  1864  all  seemed 
lost.  With  the  capture  and  hanging  of 
Traugutt  on  the  public  square  in  Warsaw 
on  August  5.  the  glorious  Polish  Insur- 
rection of  1863  came  to  an  abortive  end. 


CLARKSBURG.  W.  VA.— BIRTHPLACE 
OF  STONEWALL  JACKSON 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  State 
of  West  Virginia  was  bom  of  the  strife 
of  the  Civil  War.  It  was  the  scene  of 
numerous  Civil  War  battles  which  pitted 
brother  against  brother  and  friend 
against  friend.    Several  of  the  great  Civil 


War  generals  were  born  in  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  West  Virginia,  as  it  was  known 
prior  to  secession  from  Virginia  and  be- 
coming officially  admitted  to  the  Union 
on  June  20.  1863.  Among  the  Civil  War 
leaders  who  called  western  Virginia  their 
home  was  Stonewall  Jackson,  who  was 
born  in  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  on  January 
21,  1824.  It  was  ironic  that  Stonewall 
Jackson  was  killed  in  battle  in  1863 — the 
year  West  Virginia  became  a  State.  He 
was  39  years  old  at  the  time.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  extremely  well- 
written  article  which  appeared  in  the 
January  21.  1966.  edition  of  the  Clarks- 
burg. W.  Va.,  Exponent  on  Stonewall 
Jackson : 

Stonewall  Jackson  Was  Born  ln  Clarks- 
BCBG  142  Years  Ago  Today 

Today  marlts  the  142d  anniversary  of  the 
birth  or  Gen.  Thomas  Jonathan  (Stonewall) 
Jackson,  born  in  Clarksburg,  January  21, 
1824. 

S.  J.  Blrshteln,  chairman  of  the  Stonewall 
Jackson  Historical  Committee  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Informed  the  press  that 
two  local  organizations  are  honoring  the 
occasion   with  appropriate   wreaths. 

The  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
have  placed  a  wreath  on  both  the  Stonewall 
equestrian  statue  and  on  the  bronze  plaque 
erected  on  the  site  In  the  300  block  of  West 
Main  Street  where  the  famous  general  was 
born. 

The  Stonewall  Jackson  Civic  Club  has 
remembered  the  142d  anniversary  by  placing 
a  wreath  on  the  striking  equestrian  statue 
located  on  the  plaza  of  the  Harrison  County 
Courthouse. 

The  Clarksburg  chapter  of  the  UDC  erected 
the  bronze  plaque  In  August  1911  to  com- 
memorate the  famous  general's  birthplace. 
On  May  10.  1953,  the  equestrian  statue  was 
dedicated. 

The  magnificent  work  of  art  was  sculptured 
by  the  late  Charles  Keck  of  New  York  and 
the  base  of  the  statue  was  designed  by  Wil- 
liam Grant,  Clarksburg  architect. 

Blrshteln  furnished  the  press  with  the 
following  Information  regarding  Clarks- 
burg's great  general  and  renowned  military 
tactician : 

Clarksburg's  brilliant  officer  during  the  War 
Between  the  States  acquired  the  sobriquet  or 
nickname  of  "Stonewall"  with  the  stubborn 
defense  of  his  1st  brigade  in  the  first  Bat- 
tle of  Manassas  (Bull  Run)  on  July  21,  1861. 

Gen.  Barnard  E.  Bee  In  rallying  his  men  ex- 
claimed "See,  there  stands  Jackson  like  a 
stone  wall."  A  near  rout  for  the  Confederate 
forces  was  turned  Into  an  overwhelming  vic- 
tory. Throughout  the  Confederacy  aqd  the 
world  he  became  "Stonewall  Jackson"  from 
that  moment  on. 

General  Jackson  was  one  of  the  ablest  of 
the  Confederate  officers,  and  was  probably 
the  greatest  corps  commander  on  either  side 
during  the  war.  He  had  a  deeply  religious 
nature  and  has  often  been  compared  with  the 
Cromwelllan  leaders  In  England,  historians 
contend. 

He  deprecated  secession  but  was  a  strong 
believer  In  States'  rights,  and  when  Virginia 
withdrew  from  the  Union  he  maintained  his 
allegiance  to  the  State. 

The  military  tacUcs  of  "Stonewall"  Jackson 
are  studied  at  West  Point.  Virginia  Military 
Institute,  Port  Knox,  In  St.  Cyr,  Prance,  and 
at  Sandhurst,  England.  It  Is  said  to  be  the 
consensus  of  military  experts  that  his  genius 
has  seldom  been  equaled  and  never  stirpasaed. 

One  of  the  finest  tributes  to  "Stonewall" 
was  sent  In  a  telegram  by  the  great  general  of 
World  War  IT,  Douglas  MacArthur  at  the  un- 
veiling of  the  bronze  bust  of  "Stonewall"  In 


the  Hall  of  Fame  at  New  York  University. 
May  19.  1957: 

"Perhaps  the  most  prized  message  I  ever 
received  came  from  the  famous  historian. 
Douglas  Southall  Freeman,  who  wrote  me  at 
the  close  of  my  campaigns  In  the  Southwest 
Pacific  area  of  World  War  II,  'The  mantle  of 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  'Stonewall"  Jackson  haa 
now  fallen  on  your  shoulders.'  " 

Two  of  "Stonewall's"  favorite  maxims  are 
"You  may  be  whatever  you  resolve  to  be"  and 
"Never  take  counsel  of  your  fears." 

Blrshteln  said  that  few  persons  In  West 
Virginia  realize  that  the  Clarksburg  Public 
Library  has  an  original  letter  by  Stonewall. 
This  letter  Is  on  exhibit  together  with  a  min- 
iature replica  of  the  Polarla  submarine,  the 
Stonewall  Jackson,  and  other  diversified 
mementos  dealing  with  General  Jackson. 

Miss  Charlotte  Bailey,  librarian,  has  ex- 
tended an  Invitation  to  the  public  to  visit 
the  Clarksburg  Public  Library  and  examine 
the  Jackson  items  being  displayed. 

Also  on  display  Is  an  excellent  sketch  by 
Bruce  Haymond  of  Jackson's  birthplace  (23*- 
328  West  Meiln  Street)  now  occupied  by  a 
mercantile  store.  The  sketch  graphically 
reveals  a  neat  3-room  brick  cottage  with 
semlattlc  and  inset  porch,  of  a  tyi>e  now  fast 
disappearing. 

A  large  oil  painting  by  David  Van  Pelt  la 
also  on  exhibit  in  the  library.  This  painting 
of  Stonewall  Is  by  Edwin  P.  Draughman  and 
Is  a  fine  copy  of  the  famous  original  by 
John  A.  Elder  In  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
Art  In  Washington,  D.C. 

A  ladderback  rocker  which  belonged  to 
Stonewall's  mother  can  also  be  seen  In  the 
library. 

The  original  letter  by  Jackson  was  pre- 
sented to  the  library  by  the  late  D.  H.  Hill 
Arnold  of  Elklna,  grand  nephew  of  Stonewall. 

The  letter,  postmarked  West  Point.  Is  ad- 
dressed to  Jackson's  sister.  Mrs.  L.  (Laura) 
A.  Arnold  of  Beverly.  Randolph  County. 

Stonewall  wrote  hU  sister  of  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  annual  examination  at  West 
Point  and  reported  that  his  health  was  "very 
good  at  the  present."  He  requested  that  hU 
sister  Inform  him  as  to  the  subscription  rates 
of  the  Democratic  paper  published  in 
Clarksburg." 

Jackson's  paternal  grandparents,  his  father 
Jonathan,  and  Stonewall's  sister  Elizabeth, 
are  burled  in  the  historic  cemetery  located  in 
Jackson  Park  located  on  East  Pike  Street 
In  Clarksburg. 

The  general's  mother  Is  burled  in  Ansted. 
W.  Va.  His  sister,  Laura,  Is  burled  In  Buck- 
hannon,  and  his  brother  Warren  Is  burled 
near  that  city, 

Stonewall  Jackson  died  May  10.  1863.  at  the 
age  of  39,  near  Guinea  Station,  Va.,  and  la 
burled  in  Lexington,  Va.  He  had  led  the 
army  corps  around  Hooker's  flank  at  the 
battle  of  Chancellorsvllle,  routing  the  right 
wing  of  the  Federal  army. 

He  v.as  wounded  and  died  of  pneumonia. 

His  death  was  a  severe  blow  to  Gen.  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  and  the  southern  cause.  Jack- 
son was  a  religious  man  who  always  prayed 
before  battle.  He  was  a  tactician  of  the  first 
rank  .ind  although  a  strict  diaclpllnarlan.  was 
popular  with  his  men.  He  was  Lees  ablest 
and  most  trusted  lieutenant. 


EXPANSION  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
FIELD  CALLS  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
TEACHERS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
urmnimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Helstoski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  HEUSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
1ns  the  1st  session  of  this  89th  Congress, 
we  have  had  under  consideration  and 
passed  several  bills  to  aid  in  the  advance- 
ment of  education.  We  provided  for 
educational  facilities,  and  reported  sev- 
eral measures  to  aid  teachers  In  their 
desire  to  advance  themselves  In  their 
chosen  profession. 

All  this,  we  have  done  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  our  educational  system 
would  be  of  the  highest  caliber  that  we 
can  offer  to  our  youth  to  face  these  times 
when  our  Nation  Is  rapidly  expanding 
its  technological  knowledge. 

This  expansion  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion necessarily  needs  additional  teach- 
ers to  keep  pace  in  Imparting  to  our 
youth  the  knowledge  they  possess. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  criti- 
cal need  for  well-quallfled  teachers,  it  is 
Inconsistent  that  many  local  selective 
service  boards  have  taken  steps  to  In- 
duct Into  the  services  many  teachers 
whose  services  are  required  on  the  home 
front.  A  fair  number  of  teachers  In  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  have  received  their 
Induction  notices — to  be  taken  in  the 
middle  of  a  school  year  into  our  Armed 
Forces.  This  is  unfair  to  the  school- 
teachers and  to  the  institutions  which 
they  serve. 

To  correct  this  Injustice,  I  am  today  In- 
troducing legislation— H.R.  1220&— which 
would  amend  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act,  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  which  reads  as  follows: 

(p)  Any  p«non  who  Is  employed  on  a  full- 
tlme  baala  m  a  teacher  In  a  public  or  private 
•iemeotary  tcbool,  blgb  school,  college,  iinl- 
Tsralty,  or  «imii*r  institution,  shall,  upon 
the  facta  being  presented  to  the  local  board. 
b«  exempted  from  Induction  for  training  and 
swTlc*  under  this  Act. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
receive  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion ao  that  our  well-trained  and  quali- 
fied teachers  will  not  be  Inducted  into 
the' armed  services  at  a  time  when  we 
experience  the  greatest  need  for  their 
capabilities  to  teach  the  youth  of  our 
Nation. 


AMENDING  TARIPP  SCHEDULES  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  EDUCATIONAL 
EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hklstoski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoeo  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  introduced  legislation  to 
amend  the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  the  free  Importa- 
tion of  certain  specialized  educational 
equipment. 

This  legislation  would  remove  from  the 
VS.  tariff  list  special  educational  equip- 
ment which  is  used  in  the  so-called 
Monteaaorl  system  of  teaching  preschool 
children,  which  Is  not  manufactured  in 


the  United  States  because  of  a  limited 
market. 

This  special  apparatus  is  mandatory 
for  the  employment  of  the  Montessorl 
system.  The  child  learns  through  his 
physical  manipulation  of  the  equipment 
and  through  its  self-corrective  qualities. 
The  equipment  is  varied  and  diverse  and 
I  shall  enumerate  only  a  few  of  the  most 
essential  items. 

Among  others,  one  will  find  wooden 
graded  touch  boards,  wooden  geometri- 
cal solids,  wooden  color  tablets,  metal 
geometrical  insets,  sandpaper  letters  on 
wood,  number  frames,  boxes  with 
chromonickel  temperature  tubes,  bead 
stairs,  boxes  of  beads  for  subtraction 
with  charts  on  wood,  and  many  others. 

The  existing  tariff  schedules  already 
permit  duty-free  imports  of  many  kinds 
and  types  of  educational  materials.  The 
need  for  this  bill  stems  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  equipment  used  In  the  Montes- 
sorl system  of  teaching  is  unique  in  its 
nature  and  the  restrictive  definitions  of 
the  various  duty-free  materials  currently 
listed  in  the  tariff  schedules. 

Many  of  our  most  distinguished  edu- 
cators acclaim  the  Montessorl  system, 
which  was  evolved  by  Dr.  Maria  Montes- 
sorl after  she  received  her  degree  in 
medicine  from  the  University  of  Rome 
late  in  the  1890's.  Working  in  the  uni- 
versity psychiatric  clinic,  Dr.  Montessorl 
was  shocked  by  the  lack  of  training  fa- 
cilities and  lack  of  toys  for  retarded  chil- 
dren. Her  efforts  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion led  to  the  establishment  of  a  state 
school  for  such  children  and  there  she 
developed  simple  teaching  apparatus  to 
help  these  children  obtain  even  a  simple 
education.  Using  her  method,  soon  many 
of  these  children  were  reading,  writing, 
and  doing  simple  problems  as  well  as 
children  with  a  normal  mentality  of  the 
same  age. 

Dr.  Montessorl  continued  her  study, 
research,  and  experimentation  and,  in 
1906  opened  a  school  in  Rome's  worst 
slum  district.  It  was  quickly  found  that 
her  techniques  had  even  a  greater  effect 
upon  normal  children  in  the  advance- 
ment of  their  education.  The  Montessorl 
system  of  education  soon  spread  to  many 
parts  of  the  world  and  It  was  clearly 
shown  that  it  is  effective  with  normal 
children,  with  retarded  children,  with 
children  of  any  culture  or  social  back- 
ground. It  knows  no  language  barriers 
or  religious  beliefs. 

This  is  a  highly  meritorious  educa- 
tional program,  but  we  are  hindering  its 
use  by  maintaining  a  tariff  on  the  ap- 
paratus used  In  the  Montessorl  system 
of  advancing  education.  The  removal  of 
the  tariff  will  not  in  any  way  hinder  any 
domestic  lndustr>',  since  none  of  these 
items  are  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  It  could,  however,  permit  the 
expansion  of  this  type  of  teaching  among 
what  we  call  the  culturally  deprived — 
the  big  city  slum  child  who  is  a  major 
target  of  President  Johnson's  antipoverty 
program. 

Antipoverty  programs,  with  a  strong 
emphasis  on  preschool  education,  are 
seriously  considering  using  the  Montes- 
sorl system  as  one  of  the  time-tested 
and  proven  programs  for  this  preschool 
age  group.    The  removal  of  the  tariff  on 


the  materials  used  in  this  method  will 
greatly  assist  our  educators  in  expanding 
this  type  of  project  in  their  communities 


EXTENSION  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
BENEFITS  TO  VETERANS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  designed  to  extend 
GI  educational  benefits  to  veterans  who 
have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  during 
the  period  February  1.  1955,  until  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act  terminates. 

The  educational  and  training  allow- 
ances in  my  bill  are  identical  to  those  of 
S.  9,  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year.  The 
effective  date  of  eligibility  for  entitle- 
ment is  also  the  same  as  provided  in  S. 
9,  but  my  bill  makes  servicemen  eligible 
as  long  as  we  find  it  necessary  to  draft 
young  men  for  military  service.  The 
tendering  of  educational  benefits  to  some 
veterans  and  not  to  others  on  the  basis 
of  cutoff  dates  is  boimd  to  produce 
inequities. 

An  important  additional  advantage  of 
this  bill  is  that  it  creates  an  Incentive 
for  our  highly  trained  military  personnel 
to  remain  in  the  service  without  forfeit- 
ing their  educational  entitlements.  The 
bill  provides  that  educational  and  train- 
ing programs  must  commence  within  3 
years  after  his  last  discharge  or  release 
from  active  duty. 

Now  is  an  opportune  time  to  give  at- 
tention to  a  GI  educational  program  on 
a  long-range  basis.  We  need  a  plan 
which  is  coherent  and  equitable,  and  ap- 
plicable to  all  servicemen  without  regard 
to  where  they  may  be  directed  to  serve 
in  response  to  the  exigencies  of  the  cold 
war  or  crisis  situations. 


HARRY  MARLEY 


Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Hanlet]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
I  was  privileged  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron 
tt  Steel,  here  in  Washington.  The  out- 
going president  of  the  institute  is  a  resi- 
dent of  my  congressional  district  and, 
I  might  add.  one  of  central  New  York's 
most  outstanding  citizens — Mr.  Harry 
Marley. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  Harry  Marley  my 
friend,  and  want,  for  a  few  minutes  to- 
day to  relate  to  the  House  some  of  his 
activities  as  president  of  the  institute. 

For  purposes  of  clarification,  it  should 
be  emphasized  that  the  Institute  is  an 
association  of  scrap  processors.   They  are 
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not  junk  dealers,  nor  are  they  auto 
wreckers.  Scrap  processors  perform  a 
yoeman's  Job  in  conserving  our  natural 
resources.  They  also  play  an  integral 
role  In  preserving  the  natural  beauty 
of  our  Nation. 

During  his  tenure  as  president  of  the 
institute  and  before.  Harry  Marley 
played  a  leading  role  In  the  above-men- 
tioned activities  of  America's  scrap  proc- 
essors. He  represented  the  scrap  proc- 
essing industry  before  Congress  during 
the  hearings  on  the  highway  beautlflca- 
tion  bill;  at  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Natural  Beauty;  on  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Highway  Beautlfl- 
cation;  and  at  the  annual  international 
conference  of  scrap  and  salvage  associa- 
tions, held  last  year  in  England. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Harry  Marley  is  so  es- 
teemed In  his  profession  that  last  year, 
the  institute  subscribed,  in  his  name, 
$4,000  to  the  Scrap  Research  Founda- 
tion. 

Harry  Marley's  personal  dedication 
exemplifies  the  dedication  of  the  insti- 
tute to  making  America  a  better  place 
In  which  to  Live.  Both  have  contributed 
greatly  to  America's  store  of  precious 
metals  and  both  deserve  recognition. 


MODERNIZATIONS  IN  THE  POSTAL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Hanley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day Postmaster  General  O'Brien  an- 
nounced at  a  press  conference  many  long 
overdue  modernizations  in  the  postal 
service.  As  a  member  of  the  Moderniza- 
tion and  Facilities  Subcommittee  of  the 
House,  I  am  most  pleased  with  the  Post- 
master's actions. 

The  job  Mr.  O'Brien  assumed  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  in  the  Government. 
He  must  oversee  the  operations  of  a 
multibillion-dollar  operation,  and  the 
performance  of  over  600,000  employees. 
That  he  has  begun  his  task  admirably  is 
self-evident;  that  he  will  succeed  in  our 
efforts  to  bring  the  U.S.  postal  service 
into  the  mid-20th  century  is  predictable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  activity  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  plays  a  more  vital  role 
in  the  continued  expansion  of  our  econ- 
omy. Fast,  efficient  postal  service  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  the  business  com- 
munity, and  a  growing  business  com- 
munity is  an  absolute  necessity  for  a 
sound  economy. 

I  salute  the  Postmaster  General  for 
his  bold  initiative  and  promise  my  own 
support  in  his  efforts  to  improve  the 
postal  system. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  this  man. 
his  energies,  and  his  talents  at  the  serv- 
ice of  the  American  people. 


NEW  IDEAS— NEW  SUCCESSES 

Mr.    PATTEN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
wixigs  of  a  mighty  airplane  are  built  not 
rigidly  but  with  great  fiexiblllty.  In- 
deed, this  fiexiblllty  makes  them  strong 
and  enduring. 

This  is.  in  a  sense,  what  is  great  about 
America  and  Americans.  We  have  built 
new  industries  by  trying  new  approaches. 
We  have  never  closed  doors  just  to  prove 
that  we  could  be  rigid  and  thereby  strong. 
We  gain  new  solutions  by  new  ideas.  We 
are  triily  a  nation  of  people  who  are 
willing  to  listen,  to  learn.  We  learn 
because  we  have  not  arrived  at  a  point 
where  we  think  we  have  all  answers  to 
all  solutions  down  pat  and  easy. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  pointed  out: 

The  situation  in  Vietnam  is  difficult  and 
complicated.  But  we  are  convinced  that  an 
answer  to  that  situation  Is  available. 

Because  this  article  will  be  of  much 
Interest  to  my  colleagues.  I  have  asked 
pel-mission  to  irisert  it  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Right  Mottve— Right  Path 

Seldom  In  Its  history  has  the  tJnlted 
States  had  a  greater  need  for  the  virtues 
of  patience,  wisdom,  and  care.  Faced  with 
the  crucial  question  of  where  to  go  next 
In  the  Vietnamese  war,  America  can  afford 
no  misstep,  whether  this  misstep  be  a  rash 
broadening  of  the  conflict  or  a  misguided 
failure  to  do  what  the  moral  and  practical 
aspects  of  the  situation  require. 

The  United  States  has  already  made  a 
major  contribution  to  the  effort  to  find  a 
path  to  peace  with  Its  suspension  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

Doubtless  this  suspension  greatly  helped 
bring  about  the  direct  contact  between 
Washington  and  Hanoi,  now  confirmed  by 
the  White  House.  This,  In  Itself,  consti- 
tutes full  Justification  for  the  American  de- 
cision. In  addition,  the  suspension  responds 
both  to  the  wishes  of  an  anxious  world  and 
to  the  promptings  of  America's  own  con- 
science. 

Prom  most  points  of  view,  the  road  ahead 
Is  somber  and  obscure.  To  many  observ- 
ers It  appears  to  offer  a  choice  only  between 
dishonorable  retreat  and  a  disastrous  broad- 
ening of  the  war.  It  is  at  Just  such  a  mo- 
ment that  a  nation,  like  an  Individual,  needs 
to  sit  back,  think  calmly  and  carefully  about 
the  situation,  and  op)en  Its  thoughts  to  those 
answers  which  come  from  a  wisdom  higher 
than  man's  own. 

In  Isaiah  we  read:  "And  thine  ears  shall 
hear  a  word  behind  thee,  saying.  This  Is 
the  way,  walk  ye  In  It,  when  ye  turn  to  the 
right  hand,  and  when  ye  turn  to  the  left." 
If  we  assume  that  America's  alms  In  Vietnam 
are  honorable  and  right  (whatever  doubts 
may  be  held  about  some  of  Its  methods)  we 
have  the  right  to  expect  that  the  correct 
method  of  achieving  those  goals  will  become 
apparent.  History  has  often  shown  that 
rightness  of  motive  brings  tightness  of 
action,  and  that  a  path  through  an  apparent- 
ly impenetrable  wood  will  open  up  where  at 
first  all  roads  seemed  blocked. 

We  believe  that  the  tTnited  SUtes  is  in 
the  right  frame  of  mind  to  look  and  listen 
for  such  an  answer.  Despite  the  frustrat- 
ing aspects  of  the  war  in  southeast  Asia, 
it  is  still  happily  obvious  that  no  war 
psychosis  has  yet  grli>ped  America.  Nor, 
we  believe,  la  America  adamant  on  impoe- 


Ing  any  one  preconceived  solution  on  Viet- 
nam. These  facts  bring  a  flexibility  to  the 
situation  which  is  a  necessary  part  of  any 
openminded  search  for  a  Just  solution. 

The  situation  In  Vietnam  is  difficult  and 
complicated.  But  we  are  convinced  that 
an  answer  to  that  situation  is  available. 
It  can  be  found  through  looking  and  lis- 
tening. 


COMMITMENT  OF  RELIGIOUS  LEAD- 
ERS TO  THE  ANTIPOVERTY  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gn.LicAN]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GTIJJGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  statement  released  in  Washington 
this  week  by  the  Inter-Religious  Commit- 
tee Against  Poverty. 

The  newly  formed,  45-member  com- 
mittee includes  leaders  from  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  and  the 
Synagogue  Council  of  America. 

This  committee  represents  millions  of 
Jewish,  Catholic,  and  Protestant  Amer- 
icans and  its  purpose,  as  outlined  in  the 
lucid  statement  that  follows,  is  both  right 
and  noble. 

It  represents  a  vigorous  commitment 
by  the  Nation's  religious  leaders  to  ex- 
panding and  strengthening  the  programs 
already  laid  out  in  antipoverty  legislation 
passed  by  the  Congress. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement    or    I>rrEK-RKLicious    Committee 
Against  Poverty 

The  leaders  of  churches,  synagogues,  and 
organizations  cooperating  through  the  In- 
ter-Rellglous  Committee  Against  Poverty  are 
committed  to  the  proposition  that  the  per- 
sistence of  massive  poverty  in  our  society  is 
a  moral  blight  which  can  and  must  be 
eradicated. 

Recent  Federal  legislation  marks  a  great 
stride  forward  In  America's  efforts  to  achieve 
this  national  purp>ose.  The  passage  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  the  legislation 
for  Appalachla.  the  Manpower  and  Develop- 
ment Training  Act,  the  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation Act,  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  social 
security  amendments  Including  medicare, 
expansion  of  the  rehabilitative  focus  of  pub- 
lic welfare,  legislation  for  housing  urban 
renewal,  health,  education,  and  other  meas- 
ures represent  notable  advances. 

What  Is  on  the  statute  books  must  be  im- 
plemented and  augmented  to  translate  the 
hopeful  potentialities  of  these  goals  Into 
effective  realities. 

Many  programs  are  already  demonstrating 
their  value.  They  should  be  extended  and 
intensified.  And  where  experience  has  Indi- 
cated opportunities  for  Improvement,  such 
constructive  advances  should  be  made. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and 
the  experimental  nature  of  these  programs, 
some  mistakes  may  well  occur  In  their  con- 
ception and  Implementation. 

While  the  duty  of  responsible  criticism 
should  be  exercised,  the  entire  effc«^  should 
not  be  condemned  because  of  occasional  false 
starts,  setbacks,  or  errors  of  Judgment.  Such 
problems  are  Inherent  In  new  programs  and 
should  be  the  stimulus  to  new  and  greater 
efforts  and  commitments. 
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THx  rmocouM  ircn  mm  mMnarnxmo 
Our  mUlUu-y  commltmenU  In  Vietnam 
lutve  led  Koae  to  suggeat  reduction  or  hold- 
ing the  line  on  domeatlc  antlpovertf.  health 
and  educational  progranu.  We  reject  such 
propoaale  aa  a  major  retreat  in  the  war  on 
porerty  and  a  major  defeat  for  America. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  poor  are  now 
participating  in  governmental  antlpoverty 
programs.  Their  opportunities  must  not  be 
waited  or  thwarted. 

Tboee  no>w  being  assisted  and  the  mUllons 
not  yet  being  assisted  must  be  helped  to  es- 
cape from  poverty  and  to  make  their  con- 
trlbudon  to  the  strengthening  of  our  society. 
We  urge  that  mcreased  appropriations  be 
provided  to  strengthen  and  broaden  the  Na- 
tion's programs  to  eliminate  poverty.  Our 
country  has  both  the  material  and  human 
reaourcea  to  expand  and  strengthen  these 
programs.  It  would  be  a  cruel  injustice  to 
rsqulre  that  the  poor — the  young,  the  old.  the 
sick,  the  disadvantaged — should  be  the  ones 
to  make  the  major  sacrifice  for  the  other 
problems  we  must  solve. 

COUMUNTTT    ACTION 

The  Congress  has  wisely  emphasized  the 
Importance  of  community  action  programs 
to  encourage  local  initiative  and  respon- 
sibility for  devising  and  administering  pro- 
grams beat  adapted  to  differing  needs,  prob- 
lems and  circumstances. 

Greater  awareneaa  of  poverty  In  each 
community,  deeper  understanding  of  Its 
causes,  a  firm  reaolve  to  overcome  It  and 
the  strengthening  of  communltywide  bodies 
with  the  fullest  participation  of  voluntary 
agendea  are  vital  goals  of  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams. We  urge  continuing  and  increased 
support  for  community  action  programs. 

MAXIlfUM    IXAStBLS    PASTICIPATION    OF   THK 

pooa 

One  of  the  moat  challenging  aspects  of  the 
community  action  programs  is  the  require- 
ment that  they  be  "developed,  conducted 
and  administered  with  the  maximum  feasible 
participation  of  residents  of  the  area  and 
members  of  the  group  served."  This  basic 
concept  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  religious 
and  democratic  commitment  to  help  peo- 
ple to  help  themselves.  We  deplore  any  at- 
tempt, national  or  local,  to  dilute  the  con- 
cept of  maximum  participation  of  the  poor. 
We  alBrm  our  faith  In  the  fact  that  their 
InvolTement  U  feasible  and  should  be  viewed 
as  a  creative  utilization  of  the  natural  hu- 
man resources  found  In  the  community  of 
the  deprived  who  are  themselves  dedicated 
to  ridding  the  Nation  of  poverty.  Construc- 
tive participation  of  the  poor  in  the  con- 
duct of  these  programs  Is  achleveable.  The 
dlfflcultlea  of  accomplishing  this  purpose 
should  not  leaaen  our  striving  for  Its  reali- 
sation. We  urge  a  redoubling  of  the  efforts 
to  encourage  the  full  Involvement  of  the 
poor  In  antlpoverty  programs. 

The  commitment  to  our  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams must  not  only  be  maintained  but 
must  be  Increased  to  achieve  Its  noble  pur- 
pose— the  development  of  a  Just  society. 


SING-OUT  '66 


Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  TMr.  Pm.ioN]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PXJLTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Fifth  District  of  Tennessee 
at  Nashville  will  be  experiencing  over  the 


next  few  days  the  celebrated  Sing-Out 
'66  edition  of  the  moral  rearmament  pro- 
gram of  recent  months. 

In  view  of  widespread  distortions  in 
our  era  regarding  the  attitudes  and  be- 
liefs of  our  younger  generation,  I  am  In 
agreement  with  many  Tennesseans  and 
Americans  In  finding  abundant  stimula- 
tion from  the  conviction  of  these 
youngsters. 

It  is  heartening  indeed  to  note  the 
message  being  delivered  by  this  group 
who  demonstrate  the  majority  thinking 
of  younger  America.  Of  paramount  im- 
portance, the  moral  rearmament  move- 
ment has  registered  in  a  dignified  man- 
ner what  they  are  for.  as  opposed  to  what 
some  minority  groups  and  individuals 
are  against. 

The  moral  rearmament  movement 
takes  issue  with  the  advocates  of  moral 
and  military  pacifism,  noninvolvement, 
atheism,  and  the  so-called  new  morality. 
These  Americans  are  punctuating  with 
exciting  patriotism,  colorful  and  mean- 
ingful alternatives  to  being  communlzed, 
animallzed,  and  modernized.  It  is  such 
actions  as  these,  manifested  by  the  en- 
ergy of  our  youth,  which  .serve  up  the 
answer  to  some  of  the  knottiest  problems 
of  our  times  and  formulate  concrete 
plans  and  action  for  attack. 

I  have  requested  permission  for  this 
notation  to  be  entered  into  the  Record; 
and  with  it,  commendation  to  Mr.  James 
Stahlman.  publisher  of  the  Nashville 
Banner,  for  his  sponship  of  this  program 
and  support  of  tlie  movement  in  general. 

Also  gratitude  and  congratulations  to 
the  Banner's  Lee  Bandy,  in  Washington, 
and  Jacque  Stubbel,  in  Nashville,  whose 
reportorial  endeavors  applied  measur- 
able antidotes  against  bcatnikism. 


REDWOOD  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  today 
to  follow  the  lead  of  our  very  able  and 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Cohblan],  in  pro- 
posing a  Redwood  National  Park  on  the 
northern  coast  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman's efforts  on  behalf  of  conserva- 
tion have  appropriately  earned  him  the 
gratitude  of  many  of  us  who  share  his 
anxiety  about  the  depletion  of  this  great 
and  natural  wonder. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  today  is 
identical  to  that  proposed  last  year  by 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Tlie  redwoods  are  a  vital  and  historic 
national  asset,  and  I  know  that  many  of 
us  from  th.-^oughout  the  Nation  will  sup- 
port the  efforts  to  save  them.  These 
giant  trees,  some  of  them  reaching  .sky- 
ward more  than  300  feet,  belong  not 
only  to  the  great  State  and  people  of 
California   but   to  all   America.     They 


stood  before  our  Nation  was  established. 
In  the  minds  of  visitors  to  our  country, 
they  are  as  much  a  sjrmbol  of  the  United 
States  as  some  of  our  famous  landmarks 
and  public  buildings. 

Over  the  years,  85  percent  of  the  red- 
wood stands  have  been  cut  for  commer- 
cial and  industrial  uses.  Only  15  percent 
of  our  country's  original  redwood  forest 
remains,  and  it  would  be  a  monumental 
and  irreparable  loss  if  more  of  these 
virgin  redwoods — the  world's  tallest 
trees — were  destroyed. 

The  proposed  Redwood  National  Park 
would  preserve  90,000  acres  identified  as 
most  desirable  by  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society,  the  Sierra  Club,  and  the 
National  Park  Service.  It  includes  the 
largest  remaining  concentration  of  virgin 
redwoods.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  supporting  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Cohelan]  in  his  effort  to 
preserve  the  remaining  redwoods. 


REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14(b) 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  high  on 
the  agenda  of  unfinished  business  of  this 
89th  Congress  is  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Section  14(b)  has  permitted  19  States 
to  hold  down  wage  rates  by  harming  the 
union  shop.  Using  this  lure  of  lower 
wage  scales,  these  areas  have  conducted 
a  series  of  raids  on  established  industries 
in  other  States. 

In  my  own  home  State  of  Ohio,  union 
leaders  claim  that  we  have  lost  15.000 
jobs  in  the  past  7  years  to  these  areas. 

This  loss  of  industry  has  injured  the 
economy  of  Ohio,  and  has  also  damaged 
the  national  economy  by  unfairly  cur- 
tailing the  Income  and  buying  power  of 
15,000  men  and  women.  In  the  long 
run.  the  States  which  now  welcome  these 
runaway  plants  will  find  that  they  have 
also  damaged  their  own  economy. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  a  nation  which  is  now 
engaged  in  a  war  on  poverty  should  have 
a  statute  on  its  books  which,  in  effect. 
condemns  thousands  of  men,  women, 
and  children  in  14(b)  States  to  sub- 
standard wages,  and  consequently  sub- 
standard living  conditions.  The  causes 
of  poverty  are  many,  but  there  are  few 
that  would  not  yield  to  the  remedy  of 
full  employment  under  minimum  wage 
standards  that  provide  a  decent  way  of 
life  for  all  wage  earners.  Business  or  in- 
dustry that  profits  on  substandard  wages 
for  its  producers  stand  as  a  barrier  to 
economic  growth  which  is  the  key  to  full 
employment. 

President  Johnson  has  again  called 
upon  Congress  to  repeal  section  14(b). 
It  is  an  unfair  law  which  damages  the 
economy  of  every  State  in  the  Union.  I 
urge  Members  of  Congress  to  work  to 
repeal  this  harmful  law  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 
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ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Anntjnzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Reoord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
this  week  President  Johnson  sent  up  a 
proposed  Asian  Development  Bank  for 
our  earnest  consideration.  This  pro- 
posal. Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  to  be  the 
most  constructive  and  unifying  program 
that  has  been  suggested  as  a  means  of 
aiding  the  war-torn  and  economically 
deprived  area  of  southeast  Asia. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  promises 
to  be  an  effective  use  of  limited  resources 
for  Asia's  economic  development.  This 
proposed  Development  Bank  resembles 
the  World  Bank  in  its  administrative  set- 
up and  economic  programs.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram developed  by  Asians  and  run  by 
Asians.  An  initial  $1  billion  of  capital 
has  been  authorized,  65  percent  of  which 
has  already  been  subscribed  by  Asian 
countries.  The  United  States  has  sub- 
scribed $200  million  over  a  4-year  period. 
This  initial  subscription  is  to  be  paid  in 
one-half  in  a  member  country's  own  cur- 
rency and  the  other  half  in  dollars  or 
other  convertible  currency. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  will 
guarantee  or  make  loans  for  economic 
development  projects,  such  as  dams,  irri- 
gation projects,  highway  systems,  and 
agricultural  development.  These  long- 
term  development  loans  will  have  long 
maturities,  low  interest  rates,  and  a  long 
period  prior  to  the  initial  repayment.  A 
second  program  of  this  Development 
Bank  will  lend  out  funds  for  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time,  much  like  regular 
short-term  foreign  aid  loans,  for  in- 
stance, to  strengthen  a  country's  mone- 
tary and  currency  system. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  will  be 
run  by  a  Board  of  Governors  who  will 
act  as  pohcymakers.  Each  member  na- 
tion will  have  one  representative  on  the 
Board  of  Governors.  The  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  Bank  will  be  run  by  a 
10-man  Board  of  Directors,  7  of  whom 
will  be  Asians  and  3  non-Asians,  1  a 
representative  of  the  United  States.  The 
Bank's  headquarters  will  be  located  in 
Manila,  the  Philippines. 

At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  21 
nations  have  agreed  to  become  members 
of  this  promising  program.  Membership 
and  associate  membership  In  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  will  be  open  only  to 
those  countries  who  are  members  of  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  thus  excluding 
Communist  China,  North  Vietnam,  and 
North  Korea. 

The  leadership  has  been  taken  by  the 
countries  of  Asia.  This  aspect  in  Itself 
represents  the  most  promising  start  that 
could  be  imagined.  It  is  about  time, 
after  15  years  of  constant  warfare  that 
has  almost  destroyed  the  spirit  and  mo- 
rale of  the  people  of  Asia,  that  a  con- 
structive effort  has  been  undertaken  to 


attempt  to  better  the  lives  and  provide 
a  stronger  and  more  viable  economy  for 
the  countries  of  Asia. 

I  am  pleased  to  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  farsighted  administration  proposal 
has  the  strong  bipartisan  support  in  Con- 
gress. I  was  happy  to  see  a  number  of 
my  Republican  colleagues  this  very  week 
stand  up  and  strongly  support  the  Asian 
Development  Bank.  I  believe  that  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  is  the  most 
potent  weapon  that  the  administration 
has  proposed  in  its  recent  peace  cam- 
paign that  would  bring  to  an  end  the 
constant  crises  in  southeast  Asia.  It  Is 
a  promise  of  the  future,  a  promise  which 
will  provide  a  better  life  for  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Asia. 


MURDERING  NEW  HAVEN  PASSEN- 
GER SERVICE  MEANS  CHAOS  FOR 
CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr,  Monagan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  proposal  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  that  it 
be  authorized  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  terminate  all  inter- 
state passenger  train  operations  effec- 
tive March  1,  1966.  It  is  obvious  what 
chaos  and  disruption  of  the  lives  of  the 
people  of  Connecticut  would  result  from 
this  wholesale  ending  of  a  traditional 
service.  I  informed  the  ICC  of  my  posi- 
tion in  a  statement  on  the  railroad's 
proposal  on  January  11,  1966, 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  Include  my  statement  at  this 
point  because  I  believe  that  the  problem 
is  not  solely  that  of  Connecticut,  but  it  is 
a  concern  of  all  the  New  England  States 
and  indirectly  of  every  person  in  the 
Nation  who  must  rely  upon  railroad 
transportation : 
Statement  op  Congressman  John  S.  Mon- 

AGAN    STTBMrrTED    TO    THE    INTEKSTATE    COM- 
MERCE Commission  in  Opposition  to  the 
Proposed    Discontinuance    of    Passenger 
Service    by    the    New    Haven    Railroad, 
HARTroRD  Gas  Company  Auoitorium.  Hart- 
ford. Conn..  January  11,  1968 
I  oppose   the   discoxitlnuance   of  all   Con- 
necticut  passenger    railroad    service    by    the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad. 
It  Is  unthinkable  that  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut, with  Its  population  of  more  than  2>''2 
million,  should   be  without  passenger   train 
service.     It  Is  true  that  the  New  Haven  Rail- 
road has  been  In  a  fiscal  decline  during  the 
past  several  years  and  the  standards  of  pas- 
senger   service    and    facllltlee    have    likewise 
deteriorated  but  this  does  not  Justify  a  sur- 
render of  responsibility  by  responsible  pub- 
lic bodies  in  a  search  for  a  eolutlon  to  this 
problem. 

Public  service  demands  the  continuance 
of  railroad  passenger  service  in  Connecticut, 
and  this  factor  must  be  given  precedence 
over  all  other  considerations.  This  service 
Is  essential  to  the  llvellhoDd  and  well-being 
of  commuters,  workers,  business  people,  and 


ordtnarj-  travelers  and  to  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  State. 

My  statement  will  be  brief.  The  railroad's 
plan  should  not  be  authorized.  Initially, 
the  prop>06ltlon  was  to  discontinue  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  Its  regular  commuter  service. 
The  current  hearings  are  on  the  proposal  to 
discontinue  all  Interstate  pacsenger  service. 
We  can  anticipate  that  the  next  request  will 
be  to  abandon  every  vestige  of  passenger 
service  In  the  areas  served  by  the  New  Haven. 

The  notice  of  proposed  discontinuances  of 
passenger  train  service  Issued  by  the  New 
Haven  In  pursuit  of  its  propoeal  to  termi- 
nate all  Interstate  passenger  train  opera- 
tions effective  March  1.  1966,  shows  thai  the 
following  runs  would   be  terminated: 

Number  of 
trains  cut 

Greenwich  to  New  York... 2 

New  York  to  Greenwich 1 

Stamford  to  New  York 83 

New  York  to  Stamford 81 

New  Canaan  to  New  York 2 

New  York  to  New  Canaan 2 

New  York   to   Norwalk  and   South  Nor- 

walk __  2 

Danbury  to  New  York 6 

New  York  to  Danbury 7 

PIttsfield   to  New  York 2 

New  York  to  Pitwfleld 2 

Worcester  to  New  London 6 

New  London  to  Worcester S 

Boston  to  New  York 41 

New  York   to  Boston 39 

New  Haven  to  Boston 1 

New  London  to  Boston 1 

Providence  to  Boston is 

New  Haven  to  New  York 24 

Sprlngfleld   to   New   York 32 

Springfield  to  New  Haven.. 3 

Providence  to  New  London i 

Boston  to  Providence 17 

New  York  to  New  Haven 30 

New  York  to  Springfield 27 

New  Haven  to  Springfield 8 

It  Is  obvious  what  chaos  and  disruption 
of  the  lives  of  the  people  of  our  State  would 
result  from  this  wholesale  suspension  of  a 
traditional  service. 

Testimony  has  been  given  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Bureau  of  Accounts  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  that  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  Is  not  now  meeting  Its  op- 
erating expenses  In  either  the  freight  service 
or  the  passenger  service.  I  shall  not  burden 
the  Commission  with  a  discussion  of  the 
technical  phase  of  the  railroad's  bankruptcy. 
Some  of  the  figures  are  definitely  In  dispute 
and  I  ask  that  the  Commission  carefully  re- 
view the  allocation  of  expense  Items  to  deter- 
mine their  validity  and  necessity. 

I  do  want  to  emphasize,  also,  that  this 
question  Is  a  matter  of  concern  not  only  to 
Connecticut,  but  to  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  and  Rhode  Island  as  well.  My  im- 
mediate concern  Is  for  the  patrons  In  the 
State  of  Connecticut  and,  particularly  In  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  which  I  repre- 
sent, but  I  am  keenly  sensitive  to  the  broader 
Implications  of  the  requested  change. 

The  proposal  to  abandon  273  passenger 
trains  by  July  1966,  If  approved,  will  have 
Immediate  Impact  on  service  In  the  towns 
of  Bethel,  Danbury.  Merlden,  Walllngford, 
and  Redding,  and.  of  course,  upon  the  con- 
tiguous cities  and  towns  whose  residents  are 
served  by  these  trains.  Immediately  and  In- 
evitably, there  will  be  curtailment  of  any 
local  service  remaining  In  the  State,  and  this 
win  hit  many  other  towna  Including  Water- 
bury  and  communities  of  the  Nau«ratuck 
Valley  whose  volume  of  Industrial  freight 
has  done  so  much  to  keep  the  railroad  from 
worse  financial  disaster. 

The  trustees  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
have  reached  an  agreement  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York  Central  Railroads  that 
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Um  Htm  Haven  lUllfoad'*  freight  oparstloiu 
will  be  eootlnued  in  the  event  the  proposed 
merger  of  the  Penn«ylvanl*  and  New  Tork 
Central  la  connunmated.  Thla  represents  an 
attempt  to  gain  the  prize  operation  while 
declining  all  responalblllty  for  the  necessary 
and  Irreplaceable  operation  because  tt  Is  more 
dllBcult.    This  should  not  happen. 

I  have  conalatently  supported  reasonable 
State  and  Federal  aid  which  has  and  will 
continue  to  make  possible  the  operation  of 
the  New  Haven  Elallroad. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  Connecticut 
and  New  York  have  each  advanced  $750,000 
and  that  the  HH7A  has  provided  t3  million 
for  the  demonstration  project  which  assures 
raUroad  service  until  July  1,  lOM.  In  addi- 
tion, Connecticut  and  New  Tork  have  appro- 
priated $0  million  each  to  Improve  passenger 
serrloe  providing  a  stable  arrangement  Is  de- 
veloped, and  HHFA  will  be  asked  to  provide 
•10  mlllloD  additional  when  demonstration 
project  expiree  In  July  19M. 

Tax  relief  also  has  been  provided  by  the 
States  of  Connecticut  and  New  York  to  a 
total  value  of  $3,700,000  contingent  upon 
maintenance  of  satisfactory  standards  of 
service. 

I  am  aware  that  the  New  Haven  and  other 
railroads  have  been  confronted  with  severe 
competition  through  the  development  of 
State  and  Federal  highway  systems  which 
have  contributed  not  only  to  greater  and 
more  effective  use  of  passenger  cars,  but,  also. 
to  the  growth  of  bus  and  truck  services.  The 
alrllnee  and  the  shipping  Industries,  like  the 
bus  and  truck  operators,  have  been  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  direct  or  indirect  supports  which 
have  aided  their  operations  at  the  expense  of 
the  railroads.  E^ven  the  helicopter  passenger 
lines  which  supplement  the  long-Une  routes 
of  air  traffic  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  Federal 
assistance. 

If  public  support  of  competing  modes  of 
transportation  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
la  to  continue,  then  we  must  make  certain 
that  the  public  which  relies  upon  the  rail- 
road la  also  served.  We  must  not  permit 
the  complete  demise  of  railroad  passenger 
service  In  Connecticut  and  In  the  adjoining 
States.  Ours  Is  one  of  the  heaviest  popu- 
lated areas  In  the  country.  It  Is  because  of 
this  heavy  population  that  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  new  Congress  and  the  President. 
the  Department  of  Commerce  Is  currently 
engaged  In  experimentation  with  high-speed 
trains  to  run  between  Boston  and  Washing- 
ton, O.C.  This  Is  a  program  which  I  sup- 
port and  which  I  hope  will  come  to  fruition 
In  the  Immediate  future  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  Improving  paaaenger  train  service. 

TlM  State  of  Connecticut,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Oovemor  Dempsey,  has  made  broad- 
scale  financial  conunltments  Including  tax 
reductions  In  order  to  maintain  the  New 
Haven  passenger  lines.  This  action  Ls  in  the 
public  Interest  and  In  thla  same  Interest  I 
urge  the  C<»nmlsslon  to  deny  the  petition 
of  the  truetees.  Let  us  hope  that  such  a 
decision  will  stimulate  the  tripartite  efforts 
of  State  and  Federal  Oovernments  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  without  the  abandon- 
ment of  paaaenger  lines. 

If  the  vaat  rail  network  in  Connecticut  is 
ueed  only  for  the  movement  of  revenue- 
producing  freight  and  passengers  are  to  be 
denied  what  Is  a  commonplace  service  in 
urmrf  other  country  In  the  world,  this  action 
will  be  contrary  to  any  reasonable  concept 
of  public  Intereet.  Thla  Nation  can  afford 
adequate  peeeengsr  train  service  and  It  la  a 
sad  oommentary  on  our  country  that  we  can 
put  maa  In  space  and  reach  the  moon,  but 
we  can't  eolve  our  transportation  problems 
In  one  State  of  the  Union. 

Tour  decision  wtu  help  bring  such  a  day 


EQUAL  POSTAL  RATi»  FOR  L006E- 
LEAP  MATERIAL  CONTAININO 
MEDICAL  AND  LEOAL  INFORMA- 
TION 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced  H.R.  12182  that  would  apply 
the  same  postal  rate  to  looseleaf  material 
containing  legal  Information  as  pres- 
ently is  applied  to  similar  material  con- 
taining medical  information. 

Under  present  postal  law,  looseleaf 
pages  and  their  binders  consisting  of 
medical  information  for  distribution  to 
doctors,  hospitals,  medical  schools,  and 
medical  students  are  carried  at  the  lower 
book  rate  while  similar  material  consist- 
ing of  legal  information  for  distribution 
to  lawyers,  courts,  law  schools,  and  law 
students  takes  the  higher  parcel  post 
rate. 

Section  4554<a)i8),  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  assigns  the  book  rate  to 
looseleaf  pages  and  their  binders  con- 
taining medical  information  for  distribu- 
tion to  doctors,  hospitals,  medical  schools, 
and  medical  students.  No  similar  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  looseleaf  distribu- 
tion of  legal  information  to  lawyers, 
courts,  law  schools,  and  law  students.  It, 
therefore.  Is  carried  at  the  parcel  post 
rate.  There  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason 
why  medical  looseleaf  material  should 
be  carried  at  a  lower  rate  while  the  legal 
looseleaf  material  should  be  carried  at 
the  higher  parcel  post  rate. 

This  inequity  should  be  rectified.  The 
same  compelling  reasons  which  warrant 
a  special  rate  consideration  in  the  case 
of  medical  material  operates  with  equal 
potency  in  the  case  of  legal  material. 
My  bin  would  correct  this  injustice  by 
amending  paragraph  <8»  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  4554,  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  to  include  the  distribution  of  loose- 
leaf pages  and  their  binders  containing 
legal  information  to  lawyers,  courts,  law 
schools,  and  law  students. 


I  LIMrnNO  NUCLEAR 

PROLIFERATION 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  WoLrr]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
make  known  my  support  of  Senator 
Pastore's  resolution  limiting  nuclear 
proliferation. 

To  our  best  knowledge,  there  are  now 
five  members  of  the  "nuclesir  club,"  but 
the  exclusivity  of  this  club  can  no  longer 
be  guaranteed.    It  has  been  amply  dem- 


onstrated that  no  individual  country  has 
a  monopoly  on  creative  thinking;  thus, 
incluBlen  in  the  club  is  for  the  most  part 
a  decision  dependent  upon  a  nation's 
economic  and  political  willingness  and 
tenacityr 

The  need  to  achieve  atomic  capabili- 
ties has  and  will  continue  to  be  Justified, 
by  those  not  in  Its  p>osse8sion,  for  a 
plethora  of  reasons.  To  obviate  each  of 
these  supposed  compelling  reasons  is  a 
task  that  will  necessitate  lifetimes  and 
lifetimes.  M\ist  each  country  on  the 
brink  of  nuclear  capability  be  Individ- 
ually deterred,  be  individually  bar- 
gained with  to  refrain.  Would  not  this 
system  lead  to  inequities  de[>endlng  on 
one's  point  of  view  or  inclination? 

What  is  truly  needed  is  a  system  that 
would  impede  completely  the  continued 
spread  of  atomic  weaponry.  If  we  can 
achieve  a  moritorlum  on  the  dispersal 
of  these  weapons,  the  peaceful  planet 
we  all  seek  is  an  attainable  goal,  if  we 
do  not  achieve  a  moritorlum,  peace  may 
be  purely  emphemeral. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  Infringe 
on  our  present  systems  of  defense — for  I 
am  equally  adamant  that  our  security 
remain  strong  and  secure.  The  achieve- 
ment of  atomic  limitation  and  remain- 
ing cognizant  of  our  security  needs 
presents  a  difflcult  dilemma.  Frankly,  I 
do  not  know  how  to  achieve  the  result, 
but  we  must  try. 

The  way  to  try  is  to  dedicate  ourselves 
to  the  solution.  The  executive  branch 
must  be  made  aware  of  our  goal,  and 
when  this  is  achieved,  the  executive  must 
know  that  we  support  his  initiative  to- 
ward this  end. 


MICmOAN  CITY  (IND.)  NEWS-DIS- 
PATCH ENDORSES  4-YEAR  TEIRMS 
FOR  CONGRESSMEN 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  an  editorial  dated  Janu- 
ary 20,  1966,  from  the  Michigan  City, 
Ind.,  News-Dispatch,  published  in  my 
own  congressional  district,  which  en- 
dorses President  Johnson's  recent  pro- 
posal for  a  4-year  term  for  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
Foua-YxAa  Txkms  fob  Conobessmen 

President  Johnson's  proposal  for  a  4-year 
House  term  struck  many  Members  as  the 
most  admirable  Idea  they  have  heard  from 
the  White  House  since  the  last  congressional 
pay  raise. 

The  political  rose  that  the  Chief  Executive 
offered  the  House  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  looked  good  to  many  Members  who 
hardly  flnlah  one  campaign  before  starting 
another. 

Under  the  Constitution,  all  435  House 
seats  are  up  for  grabs  every  2  years.    In  the 
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lOO-seat  Senate,  only  33  or  34  seats  normally 
are  at  stake  every  3  years  and  terms  run  for 
6  years. 

Thoughtful  political  scientists  and  cam- 
paign-weary politicians  have  been  suggesting 
(or  years  that  the  system  be  changed.  But 
they  never  have  had  the  kind  of  endorsement 
that  Mr.  Johnson  gave. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Johnson's  totally  unex- 
pected recommendation,  a  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  a  4-year  House 
term  probably  will  get  early  consideration. 

Mr.  Johnson  said:  "To  strengthen  the  work 
of  Congress  I  strongly  urge  an  amendment 
to  provide  for  a  4-year  term  for  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives — which 
should  not  begin  before  1972. 

"The  present  2-year  term  requires  most 
Members  of  Congress  to  divert  enormous 
energies  to  an  almost  constant  process  of 
campaigning — depriving  the  Nation  of  the 
fullest  measure  of  their  skill  and  wisdom. 

"Today,  too,  the  work  of  Government  Is 
far  more  complex  than  in  our  early  years, 
requiring  more  time  to  learn  and  master  the 
technical  tasks  of  legislation.  And  a  longer 
term  will  serve  to  attract  more  men  of  the 
highest  quality  to  political  life.  The  Nation, 
the  principle  democracy,  and  each  congres- 
sional district  will  be  better  served  by  a  4- 
year  term.    I  urge  your  swift  action." 

During  his  speech  Mr.  Johnson  was  ap- 
plauded 60  times.  His  reference  to  changing 
the  2-year  terms  to  4  years  understandably 
drew  the  most  vigorous  applause. 

It's  a  good  suggestion  and  should  be  put 
Into  effect  as  soon  as  possible. 


YOUTH  OPPORTUNITY 
INVESTIGATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pascell  ) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Mlimesota 
[Mr.  QuiE]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  I  have  been 
reading  Mr.  Clark  Mollenhoff's  magnifi- 
cent book,  "Despoilers  of  Democracy."  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  eveir  concerned 
citizen  who  believes  that  government 
should  serve  the  people,  rather  than  it- 
self, or  favored  Individuals. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  book,  Mr. 
MoUenhoff  quotes  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  who  in  a  special  message  to  the 
Congress  said : 

There  can  be  no  dissent  from  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  officials  must  act  with  unwaver- 
ing integrity,  absolute  Impartiality,  and  com- 
plete devotion  to  the  public  Interest.  This 
principle  must  be  followed  not  only  In  reality 
but  In  appearance.  For  the  basis  of  effective 
government  Is  public  confidence,  and  that 
confidence  Is  endangered  when  ethical 
standards  falter  or  appear  to  falter. 

I  gained  personal  insight  last  summer 
into  some  of  the  ways  in  which  a  Federal 
program,  however  outstanding  its  mo- 
tives, can  go  astray  and  thus  endanger 
public  confidence  because  ethical  stand- 
ards 'falter  or  appear  to  falter." 

This  faltering  occurred  in  the  Presi- 
dent's so-called  youth  opportunity  cam- 
paign. President  Johnson  armoimced 
that  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
would  hire  1  young  person  for  summer 
employment  for  each  100  regular  em- 
ployees. The  President  also  appealed  to 
State  and  local  goverrunents,  private  in- 
dustry, and  foundations,  to  make  avail- 
able another  100.000  Jobs  for  young 
people. 


When  he  aimounced  the  program  on 
May  23,  1965,  President  Johnson  said: 

These  opportunities  will  be  given,  so  far 
as  this  Is  practicable  to  boys  and  girls  16 
through  21  who  need  them  the  most  because 
of  economic  or  educational  advantages. 

The  program  was  to  provide  some 
25,000  summer  Jobs  in  the  Federal  Ctov- 
emment,  which  were  to  pay  the  young 
people  $1.25  an  hour.  As  it  turned  out, 
some  8,600  of  the  jobs  were  ultimately  to 
be  in  the  Post  OflQce  Department. 

It  was  In  the  first  week  of  June  that 
I  received  the  first  Inkling  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Post  Office  Department 
was  distributing  its  share  of  the  Jobs 
might  give  the  appearance  that  ethical 
standards  were  faltering.  I  received  a 
telephone  call  from  a  newspaper  reporter, 
who  asked  if  I  had  yet  been  asked  to  sub- 
mit names  for  possible  hiring  in  the  Post 
Office  Department  under  the  so-called 
youth  opportunity  campaign, 

I  had  not  received  such  a  call  at  that 
time.  I  was  to  later  learn,  however,  that 
members  of  the  majority  had  been  con- 
tacted at  least  several  days  earlier  and 
had  been  given  definite  quotas  of  these 
jobs  for  which  to  recommend  names.  I 
was  to  learn  that  only  after  Nick  Kotz, 
of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  and  Des 
Moines  Register  Washington  Bureau,  be- 
gan sisklng  questions  did  the  Post  Office 
Department  begin  contacting  minority 
members  and  then  no  quotas  were  of- 
fered— they  were  simply  told  to  submit 
names.  I  was  to  learn  that  at  least  some 
majority  members  were  contacted  by 
high-ranking  officials  of  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

Though  the  Post  Office  Department 
was  to  repeatedly  claim  that  all  Members 
of  Congress  had  been  contacted,  a  poll 
of  the  minority  membership  showed  that 
50  of  the  140  had  not. 

The  same  afternoon  that  I  was  called 
by  the  newspaper  reporter,  I  received  a 
call  from  the  Minneapolis  regional  post 
office  and  told  that  I  could  submit  names 
for  possible  hiring  under  the  President's 
so-called  youth  opportunity  campaign. 
However,  no  quota  was  offered — as  it  was 
not  in  other  calls  to  minority  Members. 

But  most  important,  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  mention  of  the  criteria  the 
President  had  established — that  these 
jobs  were  to  go  to  young  people  who 
needed  them  the  most,  due  to  educa- 
tional or  economic  disadvantage.  In 
fact,  I  was  to  learn  that  this  criteria  was 
never  mentioned  In  any  call  to  a  Member 
of  Congress — majority  or  minority. 

The  case  was  obvious.  Youth  oppor- 
tunity campaign  jobs,  Intended  for  edu- 
cationally or  economically  disadvan- 
taged young  people  who  needed  them 
the  most,  were  being  distributed  as  pa- 
tronage with  disregard  of  the  Presiden- 
tial criteria. 

On  June  10,  I  sent  a  telegram  to  then 
Postmaster  General  Gronouski,  asking 
for  clarification.  Among  the  questions 
I  asked  was: 

Why  do  high  officials  of  yoiu-  Department. 
In  soliciting  patronage  appointments  for 
certain  Members  of  Congress,  fail  to  point 
out  that  the  President  had  designated  these 
jobs  as  being  created  for  economically  and 
educationally  disadvantaged   young  i>eople? 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  same  day  I  appeared 
before  the  House  smd  disclosed  the  situa- 
tion, including  the  full  text  of  my  tele- 
gram to  Mr.  Gronouski,  which  appears 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
ill,  part  10,  pages  13287-13288. 

A  reply  to  my  telegram  was  received 
on  June  11,  from  Mr.  Michael  Monroney, 
executive  assistant  to  the  Postmaster 
General.  In  answer  to  the  question 
which  I  hare  cited,  Mr.  Monroney  wrote: 

The  7,500  summer  p>ost  office  Jobs  (which 
later  Increased  to  8.600)  in  the  field  will  be 
used  to  substitute  for  regular  mall  handlers, 
letter  carriers  and  postal  clerks  who  take 
their  vacation  time  during  this  period. 
These  Jobs  do  not  Involve  manual  labor, 
gardening  or  other  less  technical  work  and, 
as  a  result,  the  postal  service  is  primarUy 
Interested  in  obtaining  the  highest  quality 
young  people  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  the  Post  Office 
Department's  explanation  of  why  its  offi- 
cials failed  to  mention  the  President's 
need  criteria  when  soliciting  patronage 
appointments  for  Members  of  Congress. 
I  must  admit  I  was  puzzled  by  the  reply. 
Did  it  mean  that  because  a  young  per- 
son was  financially  disadvantaged  that 
he  was  not  the  highest  quality  young 
person  available?  This  reply  was  even 
more  confusing  in  light  of  what  Mr. 
Monroney  wrote  two  paragraphs  later, 
in  answer  to  a  question  concerning  the 
employment  of  girls  as  well  as  boys  He 
wrote: 

For  the  most  part,  these  young  people  will 
be  doing  work  which  is  normally  done  by 
male  employees,  such  as  handling  heavy  mall 
bags  and  working  as  letter  carriers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not  comprehend 
the  difference  between  "manual  labor, 
gardening,  or  other  less  technical  work," 
and  "handling  heavy  mail  bags,"  or  even 
serving  as  letter  carriers. 

Mr.  Monroney  included  with  his  letter 
an  official  Post  Office  memorandum, 
dated  June  9,  which  had  been  sent  to  all 
regional  postmasters.    It  said : 

These  appointments  will  be  sis  seasonal 
assistanu,  PPS-3,  $2.29  an  hour,  for  indi- 
viduals who  are  in  need  of  money  to  remain 
in  school,  or  who  are  economically  under- 
privileged. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that,  unlike 
other  Youth  Opportunity  Campaign  em- 
ployees, those  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment were  to  make  $2.29  an  hour — the 
same  as  regular  summer  postal  employ- 
ees. 

But  it  was  even  more  Interesting  that 
this  official  Post  Office  Department  mem- 
orandum directed  speclflcally  that  the 
President's  "need  criteria"  be  observed 
in  hiring.  This  memorandum  was  dated 
June  9 — after  majority  Members  of  Con- 
gress had  already  been  contacted,  but  2 
days  before  Mr.  Monroney  told  me  that 
the  criteria  had  not  been  mentioned  to 
Congress  because  "the  postal  service  is 
primarily  interested  in  obtaining  the 
highest  quality  yoimg  people  available." 

I  was  to  corifront  this  type  of  appa;-ent 
evasion  many  times  in  the  investigation 
which  I  undertook  last  June,  and  which 
did  not  end  until  January. 

But  I  learned  that  some  3.380  of  the 
8,600  postal  Jobs  were  filled  by  congres- 
sional patronage  and  that  close  relatives 
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oX  aome  Members  of  Congress  and  even 
of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  many  with  well-devel- 
oped political  or  social  ties,  found  Jobs 
under  the  Post  Office  £>epartment's  por- 
tion of  the  President's  Youth  Opportu- 
nity Campaign. 

I  was  to  find  that  in  post  offices  from 
Maine  to  Hawaii,  young  people  were 
hired  with  disregard  for  the  President's 
need  criteria. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  explore  all  of 
the  details  of  the  situation  at  this  time. 
but  the  bulk  of  them  are  outlined  in  re- 
marks which  I  made  on  the  House  floor 
and  which  appear  in  the  Congressional 
RccoRD.  volume  111.  part  13.  page  18145; 
volume  111,  part  15,  page  20792;  and  vol- 
ume 111,  part  17,  beginning  on  page 
22517. 

Where  did  blame  for  this  patronage 
distribution  of  Jobs  in  disregard  of  the 
Presidential  need  criteria,  lie?  Patron- 
age has  long  been  a  part  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  operation  and  the  high 
postal  officials  who  first  contacted  ma- 
jority Members  of  Congress  did  not 
mention  any  need  criteria,  nor  did  they 
mention  it  to  minority  Members  at  a 
later  date.  Thus — In  light  of  the  long- 
standing tradition  of  postal  patronage — 
it  Is  not  surprising  that  few  Members  of 
Congress  questioned  the  technique.  I 
limply  do  not  believe  in  such  patronage 
as  this,  and  thus  was  sensitive  to  the 
implications.  I  believe  one  of  the  great- 
est benefits  of  my  investigation  is  that 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  an- 
nounced that  future  simimer  hiring  of 
youth  will  be  on  a  merit  basis. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  I  certainly  do  not 
blame  the  young  people  involved  for 
accepting  the  Jobs.  Any  student  would 
find  it  useful  to  have  a  $2.29  an  hour 
summer  Job.  Those  who  had  the  op- 
portunity to  obtain  them  cannot  be 
blamad  and  should  be  commended  for 
their  desire  for  employment. 

If  blame  is  to  be  attached,  it  is  to 
those  officials  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  whom  political  patronage  has 
become  so  much  a  part  of  life  that  they 
disregarded  the  criteria  of  the  Presi- 
dent— which  was  reaffirmed  In  their  own 
postal  memorandimi — In  order  to  seek 
political  gain  by  the  distribution  of  Jobs 
intended  for  the  disadvantaged. 

Patronage  distribution  of  the  Jobs  was 
also  in  vlolaUon  of  a  UJS.  Civil  Service 
Commission  directive,  which  instructed 
that  the  youth  opportimlty  campaign 
employees  were  to  be  chosen  from  special 
rosters  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  on  the  basis  of  the  need  criteria 

The  Post  Office  Department  was  to  ex- 
cuse itaelf  by  saying  that  it  did  not  have 
time  to  wait  for  these  special  rosters. 
However,  the  Director  of  the  US.  Em- 
ployment Service  says  he  was  never  told 
his  orp-»nl2atlon  was  not  meeting  the 
need  and  State  employment  directors  in 
Mlimesota.  Wisconsin.  North  Dakota,  and 
South  Dakota  said  they  supplied  names 
by  the  date  requested.  In  these  States. 
as  well  ss  others,  few  emplojrment  serv- 
ice referrals  were  hired.  But  this  is  un- 
derstandable. The  patronage  calls  had 
already  been  made  to  Congressmen  and 
theJr  recommendations  submitted  to  the 
Poet  Office  Department. 


Even  granting  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment's assertion  that  it  did  not  have 
time  to  wait  for  the  special  rosters,  some 
questions  should  be  raised  concerning  a 
program  so  hastily  contrived  that  it  is 
not  announced  until  a  week  or  two  be- 
fore the  young  people  are  flooding  the 
Job  market. 

But  as  It  turned  out.  another  major 
issue  was  raised  by  this  case,  in  addition 
to  serious  diversion  of  the  program  from 
the  President's  Intent.  A  major  debate 
was  to  develop  around  the  right  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  withhold  the 
names  of  these  young  people  from  the 
public  and  even  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

On  September  1,  In  a  House  sjaeech,  I 
said; 

There  Is  an  Issue  which  haa  developed  out 
of  this  case  that  I  believe  must  be  dealt  with 
promptly  and  Judiciously.  That  Is  the  Issue 
of  departmental  secrecy  regarding  nonse- 
curlty  governmental  Information 

A  clammy,  gray  cloud  of  secrecy  hag  de- 
scended to  envelop  all  who  would  Inquire 
or  anyone  who  might  question  the  procedure 
of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

For  instance,  I  have  requested  the  names 
of  the  people  hired  by  the  Poet  Office  De- 
partment under  the  so-called  youth  oppor- 
ttmlty  campaign.  My  requests  have  been 
denied  I  have  introduced  a  resolution, 
pending  l>efore  a  committee  of  the  House, 
which  would  require  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  provide  the  information  to  Members 
oS  Congress. 

I  have  written  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  pointing  out  to  him  that  if  Members 
of  Congress  cannot  obtain  the  most  innocent 
information  from  executive  branch  agencies 
and  departments,  that  representative  govern- 
ment Is  dead  I  have  respectfully  requested 
him  to  require  the  new  Postmaster  General, 
tbe  very  able  Mr.  Lewrence  O'Brien,  to  vol- 
untarily provide  this  information  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Innocent,  nonsecu- 
rlty  information  was  repeatedly  denied 
me.  as  it  was  other  Congressmen  and 
representatives  of  the  press,  throughout 
the  summer  of  1965.  This  denial  was 
based  on  Postal  Regulation  No.  744.444. 
This  regulation  states,  in  part; 

Lists  of  employees,  including  their  desig- 
nations, salaries,  or  addresses  shall  not  be 
furnished  to  any  individual,  commercial  firm, 
or  non -Federal  organization. 

I  can  see  no  justification  for  a  regula- 
tion which  prevents  Members  of  Con- 
gress or  the  American  people  from  know- 
ing who  works  for  their  Government, 
particularly  in  a  department  which  has 
no  reason  to  justify  secrecy  on  grounds  of 
national  security. 

The  Post  Office  Department  took  the 
position  that  Memt)ers  of  Congress  are 
individuals  and  thus  not  entitled  to  the 
information  of  the  Department. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  public  and 
the  press  were  aroused,  and  other  voices 
in  Congress  were  being  raised,  asking  for 
the  Information  Mr.  Gronouskl  made  a 
concession.  He  said  that  anyone  could 
have  the  names,  if  they  were  obtained 
from  individual  postmasters. 

What  Mr.  Gronouskl  failed  to  mention 
is  that  there  are  some  34.000  individual 
postmasters  in  the  United  States. 

His  concession,  while  operationally 
impossible,    was   philosophically   mean- 


ingful, however.  For  it  was  an  implied 
r^udiation  of  Postal  Regulation  744.444. 
This  appeared  to  mean  that  the  Post 
Office  Department's  refusal  to  release 
the  information  was  entirely  arbitrary, 
grounded  neither  in  law  nor  regulation. 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  that  my 
resolution  of  inquiry  to  require  the  Post- 
master General  to  make  the  names  of 
the  youth  opportunity  campaign  em- 
ployees available  to  the  whole  House 
came  to  the  floor  on  September  16. 

The  appropriate  subconunlttee  and 
the  full  committee  had  met  hastily  that 
morning,  clearing  the  privileged  resolu- 
tion with  an  adverse  report.  I  did  not 
even  learn  that  it  was  coming  up  on 
the  floor  until  I  arrived  in  the  Chamber. 
During  debate  on  the  resolution,  I  stated 
my  case  in  these  words: 

I  beUeve  the  American  people,  who  pay 
taxes,  are  entitled  to  know  who  Is  employed 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  every  area 
where  It  is  not  a  security  matter.  I  under- 
stand that  with  reference  to  security  mat- 
ters, this  Is  not  done.  But  on  a  nonsecu- 
rlty  matter,  such  as  employment  in  the  Post 
Office  Department,  where  they  are  hired  in 
local  communities,  anybody  can  go  in  and 
find  out  who  is  employed.  I  do  not  see 
that  this  has  to  do  with  any  matter  danger- 
ous to  the  national  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  resolution 
came  to  a  vote,  it  passed  on  the  first 
tally,  but  then  enough  votes  were 
changed  so  that  the  flnal  tally  was  186 
to  180  to  kill  a  resolution  designed  to 
break  through  the  serious  matter  of 
secrecy  in  government.  I  issued  a  state- 
ment, in  which  I  said  that  this  vote  was 
"a  bigger  scandal  than  the  scandal  it- 
self." 

However,  I  continued  to  seek  the  in- 
formation, as  did  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  press,  and  the  public.  When 
the  present  Postmaster  General.  Mr. 
Lawrence  O'Brien,  was  up  for  confirma- 
tion before  a  Senate  committee,  he  was 
closely  questioned  regarding  his  position 
on  the  release  of  the  names  of  postal 
employees.  He  said  he  saw  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  released  and  has 
repeated  this  position  on  subsequent 
occasions. 

I  have  recently  written  Mr.  O'Brien 
and  await  his  reply  as  to  when  he  will 
live  up  to  his  Senate  testimony  and 
eliminate  this  ridiculous  secrecy  regula- 
tion. Mr.  John  Macy,  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  was  quoted  In 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  as  saying  the 
Commission  will  adopt  a  Government- 
wide  regulation  eliminating  such  secrecy. 
I  have  also  written  Mr.  Macy  asking 
when  he  plans  to  eliminate  such  secrecy. 

I  immediately  wrote  to  all  of  the 
regional  postmasters  requesting  the  in- 
formation. A  few  days  ago.  my  efforts 
were  finally  finished,  as  I  obtained  the 
final  list. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  include  all 
of  these  names  in  the  Record  today,  1 
do  so  for  two  important  reasons. 

First.  I  beUeve  that  nonsecurity  in- 
formation concerning  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  in  the  public  doman.  There 
are  some  limitations  on  this,  of  course, 
such  as  time  of  compilation  and  expense. 
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Certainly,  no  nonsecurity  information 
should  be  withheld  from  a  Meml>er  of 
Congress  as  the  representative  of  the 
people,  especially  where  the  intent  of 
a  Government  program  obviously  has 
been  violated. 

Second.  I  believe  that  the  American 
people  have  a  right  to  examine  this  in- 
formation themselves,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment administered  this  portion  of  the 
President's  youth  opportunity  cam- 
paign— which  he  closely  identified  with 
his  so-called  war  on  poverty — according 
to  the  intent  of  the  program  and  the 
will  of  the  people.  Did  the  action  of 
postal  officials  in  offering  the  jobs  as 
patronage  with  no  mention  of  the  need 
criteria  tend  to  benefit  or  further  deprive 
those  young  people  who  needed  the  Jobs 
the  most? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  stress  two  im- 
portant qualifications. 

First.  In  offering  this  information  to 
the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  accepted  this 
patronage  did  so  without  being  fully  ap- 
praised of  the  intended  nature  of  the 
program  and  I  find  no  fault  in  Members 
of  Congress.  I  do  believe  that  Cor^gress 
should  take  a  long,  hard  look,  however, 
at  the  use  of  patronage,  especially  in  the 
Post  Oflice  where  it  has  tenaciously  lived 
on  after  It  had  become  a  sorry  memory 
in  most  departments  and  agencies. 

Second.  The  offering  of  this  informa- 
tion is  in  no  way  an  attempt  to  embar- 
rass any  of  the  people  on  the  lists.  As  I 
have  previously  pointed  out,  the  persons 
who  accepted  the  jobs  were  simply  seek- 
ing employment.  I  believe  that  it  is 
good  for  any  young  person  to  seek  and 
obtain  gainful  employment.  However, 
these  jobs  were  created  within  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrmient  with  a  specific  intent 
and  that  intent  was  to  help  those  who 
might  not  otherwise  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  continue  their  educations  or  who 
might,  in  other  ways,  have  pressing  need 
of  a  job. 

The  conclusions  of  this  case  are  two- 
fold: 

First.  When  a  program  is  devised  and 
presented  to  the  public  as  a  means  of 
helping  the  disadvantaged,  the  disad- 
vantaged should  be  helped. 

Second.  Any  attempt  to  withhold  from 
the  Congress  and  the  people  information 
regarding  nonsecurity  matters  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  should  be  opposed. 

As  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
September  1: 

If  the  people  see  their  elected  representa- 
tives turned  into  rubberstamps  and  their 
free  press  turned  into  propaganda  by  the 
secrecy  of  departments  and  agencies,  the 
people's  right  to  know  is  gone. 

And  If  that  is  gone,  democratic  govern- 
ment is  gone. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  picture  In  their 
minds  the  spectacle  of  a  huge  department 
of  the  executive  branch,  charged  with  grave 
responsibilities,  using  the  distribution  of 
3,380  summer  Jobs  for  16-  to  21-year-oldB  as 
political  patronage.  And.  picture  In  your 
minds  the  spectacle  of  this  same  supposedly 
responsible  department,  having  distributed 
these  Jobs  for  partisan  political  purposes, 
•doptlng  a  fierce  stance  of  defenslveness 
toward  Memlsers  of  Congress  and  representa- 


tives of  the  press,  as  they  ■wrap  this  episode 
In  a  cloud  of  bureaucratic  secrecy. 

If  such  unworthy  actions  are  taken  regard- 
ing a  trivial  matter,  what  of  the  Important 
matters? 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  are  the  names 
of  those  employed  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment during  the  summer  of  1965 
under  the  President's  so-called  youth 
opportunity  campaign.  One  further 
clarification  is  needed.  In  a  few  cases, 
regional  post  offices  did  not  differentiate 
in  their  records  between  regular  summer 
hiring  and  the  youth  opportunity  cam- 
paign. As  a  result,  a  small  percentage 
of  the  people  in  the  following  list  were 
regular  temporary  employees  and  not 
youth  opportunity  campaign  employees. 
I  regret  that  they  are  included,  but  evi- 
dently the  few  regions  where  this  oc- 
curred did  not  choose  to  differentiate 
between  the  programs: 
Florida 

Anctil.  Joe,  2904  St.  Conrad,  Tampa. 

Adams,  Albert  R.,  Jr.,  NK, 

Argenlo,  Joseph  A..  220  Beta.  University  of 
Southern  Florida.  Tampa. 

Bachrach.  Franklin  A..  301  6th  Avenue. 
Melbourne  Beach. 

Bauer,  David,  4018  West  South  Avenue, 
Tampa. 

Baxley,  Ronald,  2009  Chowkeebln  Nene, 
Tallahassee. 

Beaman,  Marvin  Lee,  Jr.,  NK. 

Bedwell.  Stephen  B..  163  Shannon  Avenue. 

Benefleld.  Curtis  J..  NK. 

Benford,  William  N..  NK. 

Benjamin,  Adam,  NK. 

Bentley.  John  G.,  3907  Laguna  Drive,  Or- 
lando. 

Berry.  Sammy,  2708  Avenue  D..  Port  Pierce. 

Beusse.  Carleton.  Maltland. 

Beveridge,  Mike.  4266  West  6th  Avenue. 
Hialeah. 

Bloodworth,  Robert  W.,  2070  Shannon  Ave- 
nue, Indialantic. 

Boldln,  Wayne  T.,  1278  Kathwood,  Eau 
Gallie. 

Bradshaw,  LeRoy.  18214  Hcmaestead  Ave- 
nue. Perrine. 

Breslln,  Robert  W.,  3118  South  Marltana 
Drive..  St.  Petersburg. 

Brown,  Barbara  A.,  14400  Tyler  SW.,  Miami. 

Brown,  Cathryn,  14741  Polk  Street,  Rich- 
mond Heights. 

Bryan,  David  R.,  2929  Alamo  Drive,  Or- 
lando. 

Budner,  Sharon,  2040  Southwest  20th 
Street,  Miami. 

Callahan,  Robert,  184  Northwest  11th 
Street.  Homestead. 

Carpenter.  Charlotte,  3661  Catallna  Road. 
Lake  Park,  West  Palm  Beach. 

Clark,  Donald  E.,  33  Charles  Avenue, 
Miami. 

Clark,  James  C.  467  Alice  Drive.  Eau  Gallie. 

Cobb,  Julius  C,  742  Short  Street,  Orlando. 

Cobb,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  744  Short  Street, 
Orlando. 

Collins.  Charles  R.,  92  Balcrcns  Drive, 
Miami. 

Crawford,  Clifford  T..  9760  SW.  77th 
Terrace,  Miami. 

Crtm,  Harold  L..  619  Cocoanut  Grove. 
Melbourne. 

Crona,  Jim,  Jr.,  2014  Hollywood  Drive, 
Tallahassee. 

Culmer,  Donald  N.,  3616  Charles  Avenue, 
Miami. 

Cumble,  Fred  H.,  Jr.,  1121  Shorewood 
Drive.  Orlando. 

Dart,  James  L..  1020  Terrace  Street.  Talla- 
hassee. 

DeStefano,  Alfred.  1682  NE.  ISlat  Street, 
North  Miami  Beach. 

Dlez,  Robert,  2724  Carmen  Street,  Tampa. 


Digllo.  Vincent,  Jr.,  570  NE.  178th  Street, 
North  Miami   Beach. 

Dlttmar,  Christian  F.,  2530  SW.  76th 
Avenue.  Miami. 

Dolllson.  James  H.,  338',^  Vltoria  Avenue, 
Winter  Park. 

Donnell.  LeRoy  R..  Jr..  502  Shannon  Road. 
Orlando.  . 

Edwards.  Bavld  L.   (address  not  known). 

Engle,  R/nal^>»1959  NE.  180th  Street, 
Miami.  \^^ 

Fields,  Donald  C.  104  Bradford  Drive.  Tal- 
lahassee. 

Franti,  Robert  Edward,  2312  St.  Joe  Street, 
Tampa. 

Frlnk,  Robert.  812  Rlvervlcw  Drive.  Mel- 
bourne. 

FYyer,  Jeffrey  O.   (address  not  known). 

Garvin,  Thomas  L.    (address  not  known). 

Garv,  Harold,  2963  NW.  70th  Terrace. 
Miami. 

Gary.  Howard,  2963  NW.  70th  Terrace. 
Miami. 

Glass,  Jerry,  Route  1,  Box  91.  Marianna. 

Glshler.  Walter  S  ,  Miami. 

Gonberg,  Leslie,  670  South  Shore  Drive, 
Miami  Beach. 

Green,  John  S.,  1941  Legion  Drive,  Winter 
Park. 

Gremer.  Robert  L.,  2110  EhicUd  Street, 
Jacksonville. 

Harris,  Nathaniel,  10320  South  West  173 
Terrace,  Miami. 

Hemdon,  A.  B.,  1514  Steven  Ave.,  Orlando. 

Hlggs,  Richard  P.,  701  Melbourne  Avenue, 
Melbourne. 

Jamleson,  Joseph,  753  America  Street,  Or- 
lando. 

Jones.  Donovan  St.  Clair.  1121  Greenwood 
Street,  Lakeland. 

Klrby,  Leslie,  c/o  M.  J.  Klrby,  Uve  Oak. 

Lawyer,  George  W.,  11,  1600  78  Terrace. 
North.  St.  Petersburg. 

Leatherby.  Patrick,  118  Glenridge.  Temple 
Terrace,  Tampa, 

Lee,  Gordon  R.,  625  Pee  Avenue,  Mel- 
bourne. 

Llvlngson,  Thomas  J.,  Madison. 

Long.  John  F.,  1504  North  Hampton  Street, 
Orlando. 

Lundin.  Philip  J.,  not  known. 

Lynch,  Jeremy.  496  NE.  88th  Street.  Miami. 

Mason,  Robert  D.,  15740  NW.  27th  Court. 
Miami. 

Mathls.  Gerald  W.,  7310  Autumnvale  Drive. 
Orlando. 

McCollum,  Stanley  R.,  418  West  Cth  Ave- 
nue, Tallahassee. 

McLeod,  William  J.,  not  known. 

McLeroy,  David,  Route  1  Box  826,  Dover. 

Mertz.  Lowell  C,  856  SE.,  Port  Malabar 
Boulevard.  Palm  Bay. 

Mobley.  Isaac,  14741  Plllmore  Street, 
Miami. 

Mock.  Donald.  1866  Dawn  Drive,  Mel- 
bourne. 

Mock.  Joe  M  .  not  known 

Moorefleld,  Robert  P.,  4835  Highland  Street 
South.  St.  Petersburg. 

Pace.  Phillip  R..  not  known. 

Papp,  Alex  C,  205  Gardenia  Drive.  Mel- 
bourne. 

Parker,  Viola.  14761  Polk  Street,  Richmond 
Heights.  Miami. 

Pllcher,  Ronny,  302  South  Orleans,  Tampa. 

Pollard,  Charles  T..  NK. 

Polo,  Jerry,  2316  Douglas  Street,  Tampa. 

Popplein,  Ernest  C,  163  NW,  Hickory 
Street,  Melbourne 

Quesada,  Armando  A.,  1407  Louise  Avenue, 
Tampa.  i 

Roberts,  Tommy,  Angela  Street,  Key  West. 

Rothenberg,  Arthur,  6237  SW..  14th  Street. 
Miami. 

Rlzzlo.  George.  Jr..  1580  NE..  139th  Street. 
Miami. 

Salgado.  Michael.  2702  Abdella.  Tampa. 

Samras,  Roy  K.,  24  Lake  HolUngswortb 
Drive,  Lakeland. 
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S&nda,  OUdyi.  15015  Harrlaon  Street.  Rlcb- 
m/7J»/t  n^yh^j  Ifijunl. 

Sands,  John.  15015  HurUon  Street,  Rlch- 
TTifinri  Helgbta,  tClaml. 

ScavelU,  Ellzabetb,  10301  SW  .  171st  Street. 
Perrlne. 

Scott,  John  L..  NK. 

Swiman,  Rldutrd  B.,  3405  Onutr.  Tampa. 

Sberrlll.  William  C,  225  Murray  Road,  West 
Palm  Beacb. 

Sierra,  Rlctiard,  1502  South  Street.  Key 
West. 

Smith,  James,  445  SW.,  6tb  Court,  Home- 
stead. 

Smith,   Willie,    17525    SW.,    107th   Avenue, 


Starr,  Victor,  3260  Charles  Avenue.  Miami. 

8tarlln«,  Michael  O.,  331  Plney  Ridge  Road. 
Caaselberry. 

Stoutamlre,  James  W..  1471  Creetvlew  Ave- 
nue, Tallahassee. 

Sullivan,  Richard  Lee.  19311  NW..  39th 
Court,  Miami. 

Summers,  Robert  C,  1819  South  Eola  Drive. 
Orlando. 

Swart.  Michael  M.,  23  Seneca  Road,  Fort 
Laudardala. 

TaylCHT,  WUllam  K.,  9785  SW.  70th  Street, 


Tlbbs,  James  F.,  1825  Monterey  Avenue. 
Orlando. 

Vlckers,  Kenneth,  1015  West  Warren  Street, 
Plant  City. 

Waldron.  Don.  6025  SW.  7th  Street,  Mi- 
ami. 

Welnsteln.  Stanley,  Miami. 

West,    Charles,    17011    NW.    34th    Avenue. 


West,  John  R.,  Not  known. 
WUUama.  Del,  Rte.  1.  Box  81,  Live  Oak. 
WaUarth.  Mary  M..  2100  SW.  23d  Street, 
Miami. 

Adams,  n«ncine.  Not  known. 

Allan,  Terrell  W.,  S46  University  Drive, 
Athens. 

Arrlnston,  Marvin  S.,  883  Neal  Street,  At- 
lanU. 

Belford.  RichaJKl  D.,  4145  Warrior  Trial, 
Stone  Mountain. 

Bim.  Becky  L.,  835  Banks  Street  SW., 
OalDSSTllle. 

Brooks,  Kvelyn,  Box  114,  Chestnut  Moun- 
tain. 

Burnett.  WUllam  C,  4886  Northway  Drive 
NS..  Atlanta. 

Campbell,  Terry  M.,  Rte.  8  Meadowvlew 
Drive.  Oainesvllle. 

Campbell,  WlUlam  W.,  1811  Jeff  Davis 
Street.  Macon. 

Carroll.  Jerry  Lee,  605  Mulkey  Road.  Toccoa. 

Clark,  TM  M.,  Rte.  1,  MurrayrUle. 

Cooper,  Clarence,  111  Chappell  Road  SW., 
Atlanu. 

DeFoor.  James  N.,  921  South  Big  A  Road. 
Toccoa. 

Duke,  John  C,  Newnan. 

Flaher,  Clifford  P.,  321Q  Kemble  Avenue, 
Brunswick. 

Fortaon.  Frank,  Elberton. 

Oelaaler,  Bill.  412  Stanton  Way.  Athens. 

Goodwin.  AUred  L.,  1600  11th  Avenue, 
Columbus. 

Orscna,  Tom  K..  m.  168  Country  Club 
Drive,  ICacon. 

Harrlaon,  Richard  A.,  1778  Winston  Drive. 
Maoon. 

Hasty,    David    L..    1350    Sheridan    Road, 


Batflald.  Archie  K..  2438  Cindy  Drive, 
Oolumbua. 

Hl«liicix>tbam.  Tom  B..  428  South  But 
Main  Street,  Eastman. 

Hlz.  Stanley  J..  DanlelvUle. 

Jordan.  Douclaa  Lee,  Unknown. 

Kantor.  Mirhaal  K,  1266  Owaiey  Avenue, 
Oolumbua 

Lae.  John  L.,  Bittmsn. 

MaddoK.  Alton.  Jr.,  368  Newport  Street, 
North  West.  Atlanta. 


Neighbors,  John  M.,  Unknown. 

Richards,  Kenneth.  Route  No.  1.  Canton. 

Ross.  Charles  A..  3606  Houston  Avenue, 
Maoon. 

Rowland,  Charles  A.,  206  Pine  Needle, 
Athens. 

Rouse,  Harry.  201  Roach  Street,  North  West 
No.  332.  Atlanta. 

Seymour.  Guy.  Elberton. 

Shoenberger,  Beverly  A..  420  Lynhurst 
Drive,  South  West.  Atlanta. 

Smaha,  Jlggy  E.,  816  Boulevard  Avenue, 
Maoon. 

Smith,  Charles  B..  Newnan. 

Smith.  Ronald  M..  Route  6,  Oainesvllle. 

Stovall.  Mary,  Unknown. 

Siimmerour.  Carol.  Unknown. 

Tucker,  Oliver  E.,  815  Atlaxita  Avenue, 
Decatur. 

Wager.  John.  700  Cascade  Drive,  Marietta. 

Weyandt.  Thomas  L.,  3659  Admiral  Drive, 
Chamblee. 

Whiteside.  John  O..  301  East  19th  Street. 
Rome. 

Whlttenburg,  James  P.,  7  Parkway  Drive, 
Rome. 

Wyatt,  Miriam.  NK.  Atlanta. 

Abraham.  WUllam  C.  NK,  Atlanta. 

Baker.  Oerald  K..  NK,  Atlanta. 

Blackburn,  Linda  C  .  NK,  Atlanta. 

Bloodworth,  Michael  H..  NK.  Atlanta. 

Cook.  Ronald  D,.  NK,  Atlanta. 

Dounls.  Oeorge  S.,  NK.  Atlanta. 

Efferson,  Susan  L.,  NK,  Atlanta. 

Oalnes.  Robert  O..  NK.  Atlanta. 

Ooosby,  Alvln,  NK.  Atlanu 

Orlmes,  Henry  M..  NK.  Atlanta. 

Hammack.  Larry  C.  NK,  Atlanta. 

Harris.  Jon  E.,  NK,  Atlanta. 

Hllllard,  Earl  P..  NK,  Atlanta. 

James,  jEick  L..  NK.  Atlanta. 

Jordan.  Brenda  J.,  NK,  Atlanta. 

Kellett.  Roy  C,  NK,  Atlanta. 

Lester.  James  M..  NK,  Atlanta. 

McChesney.  Donald  B.,  NK,  Atlanta. 

McKlnnon.  Michael  A.,  NK,  Atlanta. 

McWUllams,  Joseph,  NK,  Atlanta. 

Martin,  Sharon  L..  NK,  Atlanta. 

Murphy,  Oall  Y..  NK.  Atlanta. 

Murtagh.  Jerry  A.,  NK,  Atlanta. 

O'Callagban,  Robert,  NK,  Atlanta. 

Perry,  Cheryl  A..  NK.  Atlanta. 

Phelps,  Eddie  L.,  NK,  Atlanta. 

Pierce,  ESTieet  P.,  NK.  Atlanta. 

Rucker.  Judith  M.,  NK,  Atlanta. 

Ryan.  John  P.,  NK.  Atlanta. 

Shaw.  Richard  D  ,  NK,  Atlanta. 

Simmons,  Johnnie  M.,  NK,  Atlanta. 

Singleton,  Peter  T..  NK,  Atlanta. 

Smith.  Elizabeth  H..  NK,  Atlanta. 

Stephens,  James  R..  NK.  Atlanta. 

Sunmiers,  Michael  C,  NK.  Atlanta. 

Thomas.  Norman  H  ,  NK,  Atlanta. 

Tlbbetts,  Samuel  W.,  NK,  Atlanta. 

Wall.  Philip  H.,  NK.  Atlanta. 

Watts.  Daniel  T..  NK.  Atlanta. 

West,  Oeorge.  Jr.,  NK.  Atlanta 

Wlgley.  Gary  Shannon.  NK,  Atlanta. 

Wright,  Anthony  B..  NK,  Atlanta. 

Dounls.  Soterlos  S..  NK.  Atlanta. 

Walton,  Dan  L..  NK,  Atlanta. 

Hasty,  David  L.,  NK.,  Atlanta. 

Strickland.  Oeorge  M.,  NK.  Atlanta. 

North  Carolina 

Abernathy,  David  P.,  1702  Charlotte  Av- 
enue.   Kinston. 

Alnsley,  William  P  ,  Post  OfBce  Box  22. 
Hertford. 

Bell,  Daniel,  1106  Downing  St..  High  Point. 

Brabble.  James  C.  Route  2.  Edenton. 

Brady.  Gary  M.,  118  East  1st  Street,  New- 
ton. 

Brewer,  Frank  L.,  not  known. 

Brown,  Alan  Dean,  not  known. 

Brown,  Kenneth  M..  1542  Lynway  Dr., 
Charlotte. 

Calloway.  Donald  R.,  1721  Circle  Drive, 
OreenvUle. 

Cannon,  Clarence  R.,  219  Hill  Street,  Kins- 
ton. 


Clay,  Eric  Lee,  36-C  Wabash  Avenue,  Dur- 
ham. 

Cobb,  Thurston,  not  known. 

Conway,  Donald  R.,  Route  2,  Box  35,  Beau- 
fort. 

Croom,  Edward  M.,  3118  Auburn  Avenue, 
Charlotte. 

Dawklns,  Willie  L.,  1901  Grler,  Charlotte. 

Drayton,  Jerry,  205  K  Court,  Winston- 
Salem. 

Earnest,  James  D.,  Montreat. 

Everett,  Robert  H.,  6022  Sordis  Road,  Char- 
lotte. 

Eggleston,  James  E.,  210  Roanoke  Avenue, 
Elizabeth  City. 

Falson,  OlUe  W.,  Route  1,  Box  349.  Knlght- 
dale. 

Pelton,  Billy,  not  known. 

Ferebee,  C.  Thomas,  Route  2,  Box  16-P, 
New  Bern. 

Fuller,  John  M.,  not  known. 

Orady,  John  P.,  Post  Office  Box  1297,  New 
Bern. 

Grlffln,  Joseph  W.,  109  South  Watts  Street, 
Williams  ton. 

Harper,  Richard  A.,  Wallace. 

Harris,  Wiley  Dowd,  5212  Six  Forks  Road, 
Raleigh. 

Hemrlc,  Clay  H.,  2519  Plneway  Drive,  Bur- 
lington. 

Hugglns,  Walter,  Jr.,  726  South  Alexander, 
Charlotte. 

Ivory,  Cecil,  1631  Van  Bruen  Avenue,  Char- 
lotte. 

James,  Tracey,  Burgaw. 

Kinard.  Glenn,  72  Ingleslde  Drive,  Concord. 

Knowles,  Rodney,  117  East  Park  Avenue, 
Mount  Olive. 

Bunn,  Lee  H.,  1616  Rldgecrest  Avenue, 
Burlington. 

Mallory,  James  D.,  106  Country  Club  Drive, 
Plymouth. 

Mapp,  Kenneth,  242  Lincoln  Avenue,  Ashe- 
vUle. 

McBride,  Gene,  NK. 

McGee,  George,  3113'/^  Rowena  Avenue. 
Durham. 

Morgan,  George  F.,  49  Highland  Street, 
AshevUle. 

Morris,  Leslie,  1809  Tryon  Road,  New  Bern. 

Neldlg,  Milton  E.,  4210  Tangle  Drive,  Char- 
lotte. 

Nicholson,  G  F.,  Rlchlands. 

Nolan,  WiUlam  J.,  5010  Mllford  Road. 
Charlotte. 

Page,  Bob,  311  Brentwood  Avenue,  Jack- 
sonville. 

Parts,  F^llton,  Graham. 

Parrott,  James  H.,  303  Sherwood  Avenue, 
Kins  ton. 

Perez,  Frank  W.,  4921  Plum  Nearly  Lane, 
Charlotte. 

Potter,  NK. 

Powell,  Robert  N.,  Post  Office  Box  756, 
Clinton. 

Prtce,  Ralph,  NK. 

Ralford,  WUllam  R.,  1608  Old  Snowhlll 
Road,  Klnston. 

Roberson,  Clarence  E.,  Memorial  Drive, 
AhOEkle. 

Rufty,  Joe  Hearne,  220  Confederal  Avenue, 
Salisbury. 

Sauder,  John  Larry,  313  Scofleld  Road, 
Charlotte. 

Shaw,  Jane  G.,  1138  Ordemore  Avenue, 
Charlotte. 

SeUa,  Andrew  P.,  129  Circle  Drive,  Lenoir. 

Settle,  James,  109  North  GrUnng  Boulevard, 
AshevUle. 

Shotwell,  Lonnle  T.,  107  Blue  Ridge  Ave- 
nue, AsheviUe. 

Shreve.  Richard  A.,  Poet  Office  Box  517, 
Brown  Summit. 

Smith,  Dan  O.,  1904  Bragg  Street,  Payette- 
vllle. 

Smith  wick.   BiUy   H.,  Route   1.   Belhaven. 

Splvey,  Charles  B.,  Windsor. 

Teachey.  Bruce,  407  Brentwood  Avenue, 
JacksonvUle. 

Uppercue,  Charles  Q.,  13  Old  West,  Chapel 
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Vernon,  John  H.,  Jr.,  1124  Aycock  Avenue, 
Burlington. 

White,  Glenn  C.  Route  1,  Box  123,  Eliza- 
beth City. 

Winders,  Joseph,  Jr.,   101  Pettlgrew  Street, 
Raleigh. 

South  Carolina 

Babb,  David  R.,  NK.,  Anderson. 

Bates,  Carter  Dean,  216  Holly  Drive,  Spar- 
tanburg. 

Blanks,  Billy,  561  Arch  Drive,  Rock  Hill. 

Bolton,  Melvln  R.,  NK.,  Columbia. 

Brewer,    Prank    L.,    1007    Colonial   Avenue, 
Greenville. 

Brockman,  Barry  B.,  Route  1.,  Duncan. 

Carpenter,  Arvll  W.,  NK.,  Greenville. 

Coffee,  WUllam  T.,   1143  Alderman  Street, 
Aiken. 

Crowder,  Elliott  W.,  1208  Jessamine  Street, 
Cayce. 

Culbertson,  John  D.,  Greenville. 

Curaton,  Kenneth,  Greenville. 

Davis,  Michael,  15  Ethelrldge  Drive,  Green- 
ville. 

Dawklns,  Stanley  T.,   105  Summit,  Harris 
Station,  Greenwood. 

Douglas,  Jackie,  Chesterfield. 

Dozler,  John,  900  Mohawk  Drive,  Florence. 

Dudley,  Bruce  W.,  209  S.  Sumter  Street, 
Columbia. 

Dusenberry,    Sammy,    507    Temple    Street, 
Conway. 

Ellis,  Nathaniel  T.,  NK. 

Owynn,  Andrew  K.,  NK. 

Polsom,    John    E.,    708    Maryland    Street, 
Columbia. 

Hagan,  George,  1312  S.  Boundary,  Aiken. 

Hammond,    CuUen,    1530    Barberry    Lane, 
Spartanburg. 

Harlow,    Christopher   W.,    9    Carroll    Lane, 
Greenville. 

Harmon,  Jerry,  Route  2,  Box  32,  Gaffney. 

Jacks,  Samuel  W.,  Route  2,  Donalds. 

Law,    McDonald,     716    RoUlnwood     Road, 
Aiken. 

Lever,  David,  410  Park  Avenue,  Florence. 

Mack,   Richard    N.,    105    Applewood    Lane, 
Spartanburg. 

McCrorey,  Joseph  R.,  1515  Alexander  Road, 
Rock  Hill. 

McCulloch,    Jere    W.,    c/o    Cherokee    Co. 
Courthouse,  Gaffney. 

McElveen,  Milton  P.,  Post  Office  Box  379, 
Conway. 

Mohrmann,   Alan   P.,    102   Claredon   Drive, 
Clemson. 

Moore.    Johnny,    c/o    Mr.    Marlon    Moore, 
Manning. 

Moss,  Frederick  H.,  NK. 

Moye,  William,  1401  East  5th  Street,  Green- 
ville. 

Parks,   Steve,  315   Pendleton   Street,   Rock 
Hill. 

Ptnckney,  Thomas  M.,  NK. 

Plttman,    John    G.,    1211    Plnewood    Road, 
BockHlU. 

Price.  Hlnton  A.,  NK. 

Quackenbu&h,    James    H.,    2915    Stratford 
Road,  Columbia. 

Rlgby,  Charlie  S.,  13  Carroll  Lane,  Green- 
ville. 

Rivers,  Mendel  L.,  9  Palmetto  Road,  Wappoo 
Heights-Charleston. 

Ropp,  John  C,  501  Elm  Street,  Conway. 

Smith,  James  V.,  Route  1,  Effingham. 

Stewart,  Mark,  30   McBeth   Street,   Mono- 
ghan  GreenvlUe. 

Stogner,  Jack  B.,  Route  2,  McBee. 

Stokes,    Cherry,    c/o    S.    &    E.    Motor    Co., 
Ayden. 

Thompson,    Donald     W..     187    Brookland 
Circle,  Columbia. 

Thompson,  Elliott,  NK. 

Vaughn,   Alton   H.,    151    Sherwood   Circle, 
Rock  HUl. 

Yonce,  Branson,  NK. 

Whlttlngton,     Edward    W.,     221     Hendrix 
Street,  West  Columbia. 

WUllamaon,  James  O.,   523   Poplar  Street, 
Spartanburg. 


BOSTOK    REGION 

Massachusetts 

Tine,  Mary  A.,  20  Ooolldge  Park,  Wakefield. 

Mahar,  Catherine  M.,  46  Richardson  Ave- 
nue, Wakefield. 

Auger,  Marc  F.,  45  Murphy  Way.  Hyannls. 

Laffan,  John  M.,  44  Kllton  Street,  Taunton. 

Fee,  Krlfitan  M.,  100  Tower  Road.  Hlngham. 

Scudder.  John  A.,  24  Baxter  Road,  Hyannls. 

Eaton,  Meredith  B,,  100  Otis  Street,  Hlng- 
ham. 

Trice,  Harley  N.,  15  Arlington  Street,  Hyan- 
nls. 

Mason,  John  P.,  Wlnfield  Lane.  OetervlUe. 

Newell,   Robert  C,   Jr.,   55   Phillips   Road, 
Sagamore  Beach. 

Sykes,  Timothy  A.,  25  Seavlew  Road,  Sa- 
gamore Beach. 

Cashman,    Diane    L.,    6    GUmore    Terrace, 
West  Roxbury. 

Masse,  Ell  E.,  Jr.,  24  Sullivan  Street,  Chl- 
cop)ee  Falls. 

Holle,  Katherlne  M.,  53  Statler  Road,  Bel- 
mont. 

Begg,    David    Arthur,    4    Sunset    Avenue, 
Methuen. 

Martin,  Craig  Albert,  89  Greenfield  Street, 
Lawrence. 

Laughlln,  Peter  M.,  7  Housatonlc  Avenue, 
Chelmsford. 

McOee,  Walter  L.,  Jr.,   142   Wilder  Street, 
Lowell. 

McKlnley,   David   V.,    119   Fremont   Street. 
Lowell. 

O'Dea,   Dennis   M..    60   Wlnthrop    Avenue. 
Lowell. 

Burke,  Florence  E.,  33  Lennon  Court,  South 
Boston. 

Carr,  Deborah  J.,   37   Pond   View   Avenue, 
Jamaica  Plain. 

Grossman,  Norma,  8  Bangor  Road,  West 
Roxbury. 

Toye,  Ellen  M.,  29  Durso  Avenue.  Lawrence. 

Cronln,  Frederlcm  R.,  17  Maple  Street, 
Lynn. 

Daley,  Dennis  P.,  321  Lafayette  Street. 
Salem. 

Klrlcoples,  Charles  P.,  25  Brlmblecom 
Street,  Lynn. 

Lennon,  Robert  G.,  100  Johnson  Street, 
Lynn. 

Martin,  Michael  J..  94  Greenwood  Avenue, 
Swampscott. 

McDonald.  Henry  P.,  67  Eustls  Street, 
Revere. 

McPhetres,  George  H.,  59  Lake  Avenue, 
Lynn. 

Weber.   Paul   A.,   3   Bradford   Road,   Lynn. 

Donovan,  Grace  D.,  20  Plckman  Road. 
Salem. 

Falls,  Gary  L.,  224  Chatham  Street,  Lynn. 

Gordon,  Bruce  J.,  37  Moffatt  Road,  Salem. 

Maker,  Melvln  L.,  Jr..  40  Pair  Oaks  Avenue, 
Lynn. 

O'Connor,  Joseph  T..  37  PhUllps  Avenue. 
Lynn. 

O'Shea,  Arthur  J.,  5  Starratt  Road.  Lynn. 

Wentzell.  Paul  J  ,  132  Bellevue  Road,  Lynn. 

Call,  Mark  A.,  27  Shore  Avenue,  Salem. 

Cavanagh,  Catherine  M.,  60  Graves  Avenue, 
Lynn. 

Conners,  Robert  A.,  6  Conner's  Road, 
Salem. 

Cuffe,  T.  Richard,  Jr.,  89  Blckford  Street, 
Lynn. 

Cvu-ley,  Matthew  J.,  18  Chestnut  Street, 
Boston. 

Dorey,  George  R.,  41  Tower  Avenue,  Lynn. 

Kelllher,  Laurence  M.,  41  Jenness  Street, 
Ljmn. 

Kennedy,  Francis  M.,  146  Western  Avenue, 
Lynn. 

Blanchard,  Albert  J.,  264  Nonotuck  Avenue, 
Chlcopee. 

Chelka,  Alan  L.,  117  Falrvlew  Avenue, 
Chlcopee. 

Cyboron,  Daniel  P.,  5  Hooper  Road, 
Chlcopee. 

DesRosiers,  Denis  A.,  40  Abbey  Street, 
Chlcopee. 


Kleltyka,  Theodore  a,  214  School   Street, 
Chlcopee. 

Kozaka,    Theodore    P..     7     Hooper    Road, 
Chlcopee. 

Lempart,     Walter     E,,     78     Hafey     Street, 
Chlcopee. 

Lunardlnl,  Lawrence  M„  89  Mount  Vernon 
Street,  WlUlmansett. 

Olbrych,  Walter  C,  114  Washington  Street, 
Chlcopee. 

Plotrowskl,  Frederick  J.,  31   Cyman  Drive, 
Chlcopee. 

Rlcardl,    Paul    P.,    29    Goodhue    Avenue, 
Chlcopee. 

Stoy,     Carl     S.,     Jr..     174     Center     Street, 
Chlcopee. 

Zlolkowskl,  Henry  J.,  170  Springfield  Street, 
Chlcopee. 

Balvln.     Joseph     C,     74     Summit     Street, 
Clinton. 

EUam,  Thomas  J.,  121  Berlin  Street.  CUnton. 

Gibbons,  WllUam  P.,  8  Plagg  Street,  Clinton. 

KUcoyne,     Robert     M.,     58     Park     Street, 
Clinton. 

Tlerney,    Thomas    M..    773     Main     Street, 
Clinton. 

Thompson,   William   J.,    101    Beech   Street, 
Clinton. 

Caulfleld,   Michael   E.,   68   Carson   Avenue, 
Dal  ton. 

Green.  Robert,  75  Tower  Road,  Dalton. 

Collins,   John   B  ,   7  River  Drive,   Danvers. 

Kelley,    Richard    J.,    35    Fremont    Street, 
Lowell. 

Purtado,  Vincent  A.,  425  Globe  Street,  Fall 
River. 

AUardlce,  Richard  C,   190A  Merriam  Ave- 
nue, Leominster. 

Bamlcle.    Michael    J..     160    Pond     Street, 
Leominster. 

Schrader,  Thomas  R.,  559  Pearl  Hill  Road, 
Fltchburg. 

Turcotte,    Robert    J.,    20    Thomas    Street, 
Fltchburg. 

Daniels,     WlUlam    E.,    3    Auburn     Street, 
FYamlngham. 

Little,     Thomas     J.,     27     America     Street, 
Pramlngham. 

Sullivan.    John    B..     14    Bare    HUl    Road. 
Pramlngham. 

Aro,    Stephen    P.,    Rocky    Pasture    Road, 
Gloucester. 

Procon,   Edward,   Jr.,   29   Edwards   Square, 
Northampton. 

Sheehan,  Patrick  J,,  159  Homestead  Avenue, 
Holyoke. 

Collins,  Thomas  C,  10  Flint  Street,  Salem. 

Nlckerson,    Harold    L.,     177    Main    Street, 
Chatham. 

Lltchman,   Thomas  E.,  22   Rhodes   Circle, 
Hlngham. 

Mallon,    Joseph     A.,    Jr.,    41     Harborvlew 
Drive,  Hlngham. 

Birmingham.      Robert,      Garrison      Lane, 
Wlanno. 

Moore,   Maryanne  E..  6  BriarcllS  Terrace, 
Mattapan. 

Gaffney,     Jane,     71      Gladeslde     Avenue, 
Mattapan. 

Mutrte,  Richard  D.,  14  Pelrce  Road,  Welles- 
ley  Hills. 

Holle,  Marilyn  M.,  53  Statler  Road,  Belmont. 

Dalton,  John  W.,  Jr.,  32  Jacqueline  Circle, 
Hyannls. 

Goldstein,    Stanley    D.,    35    Alden    Road, 
Swampscott. 

Putnam,    Joseph    E.,    7    Anawon    Avenue, 
Saugus. 

Goff,   Richard,    15    Mansfield    Place,   Lynn. 

FUlos,    Stevan    M.,    39    Bellevlew    Avenue, 
Salem. 

Jones,  Martin  L.,  49  Smith  Street,  Marble- 
head. 

McMahon,   Francis   J.,    40   Hanson    Street, 
Salem. 

Wasserman.  Mark.  14  Ralph  Road,  Marble- 
head. 

Wheeler,     Sherman     V.,     28     Commercial 
Street,  Marblehead. 

Burke,  Alexander  B.,  Jr.,  6  Sagamore  Road, 
M&rblehead. 
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Cuttell,   Wmiam   F.,    41    McKlnley   Street,  Podworskl.  James  M  ,  126  Croyden  Terrace 

Ifaynard.  Sprtngfleld 

Lucaa.  Gary  F.,  10  Canal  Street,  Mlllbury.  Reavey,     James     P.,     53     Fairfield     Street, 

Couture,   Richard   F.,    39    Blverlln    Street,  Sprtngfleld. 

Unibury.  Tangredl.     Colleen.     583     Suffleld     Street, 

Cougblln,  PuaJ  J.,  as  Osgood  Street.  Salem.  Agawam. 

Coughim.  John  E.,  25  Osgood  Street.  Salem.  Reavey,  John  L.,  116  Revere  Street  Sprtng- 

Holdgate,    David    J.,    Vesper    Lane,    Nan-  Held, 

tucket.  Waldron,    Thomas    A.,    17    Stafford    Street. 

AUonso,  Norman  A.,  194  Nemaaket  Street,  Sprtngfleld. 

New  Bedford.  Walsh,  Donald  J..  83  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

DaCosta,  Jamea  H.,  83  Alden  Street,  New  Sprlngfleld. 

^**^°"1-  Ward.    Gregory    G  ,   46    Rlvervlew   Avenue, 

Dupblly.  Raymond  G.,  408  Highland  Street.  Longmeadow 

New  Bedford.  WUUams.  Thomas  C.  8  Marlborough  Street, 

Quln,  Jamea  M.,   16  Anthony  Street.  New  Sprtngfleld. 

^''iiora.  Blanchette,   David   H.,   67   Marlboro   Road, 

SylvU,   Kdmund   J..   30   Vlall   Street,    New  Sudbury. 

^^<iiorti.  Lazzaro,    George    V..    54    Converse    Street, 

Connon.  John  J..  15  Charles  Street,  New-  Wakefield 

btiryport.  Mldura,    Theodore    A..    76    South    Street 

Jobflson.  WUllam  W..  27  Prospect  Street,  West  Warren 

Newbiiryport.  KuUg,    Douglas   J..   60   Main    Street,    West 

Eaton,  Lawrence  K.,  14  Beach  Road,  Sails-  Warren. 

t**"?-  Mahoney,  Joseph  E  ,  49  Farm  Lane.  West- 

Follett.    Susan    D..    7    Monument    Street,  wood. 

Wenham.  Donohue.  James  J  ,  Jr..  25  Norcross  Street. 

Nlemaazyk,     Tboma«     A.,     32     Nabnasset  Lowell. 

Street,  Nabnasaet.  O'Hare,    Thomas    J.,    86    Highland    Road 

Dlneen,  James  F.,  9  Winter  Terrace,  West-  SomervUle 
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wood 

Keedy,  John  L.,  31  Downing  Road.  Nor- 
wood. 

Halllnan,  Michael,  135  Linden  Road.  Pea- 
body. 

Hogan,  John  P.,  7  Calumet  Street,  Pea- 
body. 

Joyce,  Paul  J.,  Jr.,  21  Cottage  Street.  Pea- 
body. 

Manning,  John  H..  17  Forest  Street.  Pea- 
body. 

SuUlvan,  Paul  R.,  64  Butler  Road.  Qulncy. 

DlUlon.  Thomas  A.,  198  Windsor  Avenue, 
Plttsfleld 


Sinclair.  John  S..  18  Carter  Street.  Woburn. 


James  R.  SUney,  Kendall  Hill,  Mount 
Vernon. 

WUllam  A.  Tretter,  Jr.,  9  Bailey  Street 
Nashua. 

John  R.  Curran,  Jr..  27  Russell  Avenue 
Nashua. 

Maurice  P.  Guertln,  5  Haines  Street 
Nashua. 

Martin     T.     Kelly.     70     Harbor     Avenue 

Nashua. 
Maurice  J.  Richard.  11  Pulton,  Nashua 
Prank    R.    DlPletro,    61    Spaullng    Street 

Nashua. 
Andrew  Buswell,  58  Ferry  Street    Nashua 
Wayne    T.    Bowlen,     143    Proflle    Avenue' 

Portsmouth. 

Denis  G.  Cartler.  62  South  Street.  Somers- 
worth. 

Michael  E.  Gould,  207  Rockland  Street 
Portsmouth. 

Michael  A.  Lamb,  145  Lincoln  Avenue 
Portsmouth. 

Gordon  P.  Mullavey,  31  Cottage  Street 
Portsmouth. 

Peter  J.  Murphy,  15  Richardson  Drive, 
Dover. 

Barry  D.  Osborn,  187  Woodbury  Avenue 
Portsmouth. 

Sherman  C.  Prldham,  472  Middle  Road 
Portsmouth. 

Shaun    T.    Rafferty,    349    Wlblrd    Street, 


Badasarlan,    Monte   R  ,   29   Daniels   Street.      Portsmouth. 

^^^V,.     ^  „  ^  Lawrence  Strang,  4   Wilson  Street,  Roch 

Bohlglan.    George    P,    14    George    Street,      ester. 


Worcester. 

Coontz,  Otto  P.,  26  Old  English  Road. 
Worcester. 

EJegon.  Stephen  G.  122  Wlnfleld  Street. 
Worcester. 

Donohue.  Donald  J  ,  8  Bay  Edge  Lane. 
Worcester . 

Donohue,  Vincent  P.,  8  Bay  Edge  Lane, 
Worcester. 

Dumas,    Richard   E.,   27   Shamrock   Street, 


Lyons,  John  F.,  Jr.,  242  Appleton  Avenue,      Worcester 
Plttsfleld.  Undblom,  Terry  M.,  5  Pine  Street,  Boylston 


Mole,    Richard    P.,    38    Dartmouth    Street,  Maloney,     Timothy     W  .     299     Plantation      ,   ^"*   .Y,' 

ntsfleld.  street.  Worre«t*r  LyndonvlUe 


Michael  G.  Murray,  26  Windward  Terrace 
Salem. 

Vermont 

John  P.  Berry,  79  Linden  Terrace,  Burllne- 
ton.  ' 

Max  A.  Kahn,  165  East  Avenue,  Burling- 
ton. 

Kevin  P.  Maley,  21  Ledge  Road,  Bur- 
Ington. 

Harland  Saunders,  84  West  Spring  Street, 
Wlnooskl. 

Dana    U.    Wakefield,    35    Charles    Street. 


Michael  B.  Morrlssette,  RFD,  Montpeller. 

Stephen  S.  Dumas,  None,  Danby. 

John    Guarino,    28    North    Main    Street. 


Plttsfleld.  Street.  Worcester 

McOonlgle,  Barry,   10  Hlmoor  Lane.  Ran-  Rojcewlcz.  Richard  J  .  135  Endlcott  Street, 

dolph.  Worcester. 

Conlon.  Paul,  27  Francis  Drtve,  Qulncy.  Troupes,    James    P,    19    Aahwood    Street,      a,^?-.""r,.""*T'°°'..  ^° 

Cashman.  WUllam  James,  7  Fldells  Way,  Worcester.  ^*}**f  River  Junction 

Brighton.  Sullivan,     Garrett     F  .     2     Forest     Street,      r,,        "^  Brockway.  South  Main  Street,  White 

Frl«>ll.    Leonard    M.,    281    School    Street.  Worcester.  I^^     ?,?"2"-    „  „ 

Watertown.  New  Hampshire  ^''^'^  Walker,  9  Mountain  Avenue.  White 

CunnlnghMa,  Robert.  10  Lee  Road.  Sharon.  Karla  A.  Relnholz.  Post  Office  Box  7   Lake-  "  Junction. 

Thomu,   Maureen   Oathrtne.    903    Dwlght  port. 

^'iS^M  ^^°^"■  -      ,       „„  ,  Donald    G.    LeBrun.    9    Redwood    Avenue. 

Stm,  Charles  B.,  Jr..  38  Indian  Memorial  Concord. 

°^I!h!^  w?  T'^i'"^- ,^  Thomas  Martel,  247  Pleasant  Street,  Con- 
Brady.  Michael  B.,  30  Craig  Street,  Spring-  cord. 

''*^»»    T  w     „     ,-^^.  David  E.  Morgan,  175  Pleasant  Street,  Con- 

Brttt,  John  B.,  18  Whlttaker  Street.  Spring-  cord 


35     Blunt     Road. 


field 

Brown,    Frederick    A 
Sprtngfleld. 

Damey,   John   B.,   Jr.,    34   Kipling   Street, 
Sprtngfleld. 

Deamond.    WllUam    T.,    88    South    Street, 
Agawam. 

Dube.    PhlUp    A.    Jr.,    141    Garvey    Drive. 
Sprtngfleld. 

Flt«gerald.     Michael.     14     Wilbur     Street, 
Sprtngfleld. 

FltBgerald,    Robert    E..     333    Nottingham 
Street.  Sprtngfleld. 

FWey,     William     T.,     110     Wayne     Street, 
Sprtngfleld. 

Oalnee.  Gary  W.,  1312  Bay  Street.  Spring- 
field. 

Hodge.  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  33  Lafayette  Street 
Sprtngfleld, 

Hurley.    William    J.,     127    Mass     Avenue 
Sprtngfleld. 

Momeau.  Richard  N,  21  PeekskiU  Avenue, 
Sprtngfleld. 

NoTlckl.  David  J.,  12  Campus  Place,  Sprinir- 
fleJd.  ^      ^ 

On.  Michael  A.,  641  Union  Street,  Sprtnsr- 

Payne.     Henry     B.,     38     Berkeley     Street. 
Sprtngfleld. 


Edgar  S.  Casey,  Route  1,  Dover. 

Kathleen  Mullen.  Third  and  King  High- 
way. Hampton. 

Irene  Dubois,  101  Little  River  Road. 
Hampton. 


Douglas    L.    Richards.    2021    North    River      Westerly 


Rhode  Island 

William  H.  Boucher,  28  Rand  Street, 
Central  Palls. 

Robert  Gasse.  17  Reservoir  Avenue,  Paw- 
tucket. 

Marc  L.  Godbout,  97  Boutwell  Street.  Paw- 
tucket. 

Gregory  E.  Hart,  147  Benjamin  Street. 
Pawtucket. 

James  P.  Schnelle,  Jr..  Angell  Road.  Ash- 
ton. 

Carl   A.   Bishop,   Shore  Road.  R.R.  No.  1, 


Road,  Manchester. 

Paul  L.  Durette,  92  Kearsage  Street,  Man- 
chester. 

Roland  Metlvler,  432  Kelley  Street,  Man- 
chester. 

Albert  Desblens,  46  Cartler  Street.  Man- 
chester. 

Henry  Gravel.  661  Summer  Street,  Man- 
chester. 

Raymond  Bolsvert,  36  Alsace  Street,  Man- 
chester. 

David  Lynch.  1081  SomervUle  Street,  Man- 
chester. 

Rebecca  Sldore,  32  Trenton  Street.  Man- 
chester. 

John  H.  Handfleld.  109  Sunnyslde  Street. 
BiIancheBter. 

Arthur  Learmonth,  Jr  .  182  Kennard  Road. 
Manchester. 

Albert  Dearochers,  278  Holly  Avenue.  Man- 
chester. 

Margaret  H.  GaUant,  197  Laval  Street. 
Manchester. 


David  E.  Dredge.  Post  Road,  R.R.  No.  1, 
Westerly. 

John  D.  GrUplno,  23  Pierce  Street,  West- 
erly. 

Roger  E.  Knapp,  63  State  Street,  Westerly. 

Robert  F .  Savage,  46  Stlllman  Avenue. 
Pawcatuck. 

Richard  G.  Stenhouse,  99  East  Avenue, 
Westerly. 

Dennis  J.  George,  51  Majestic  Street.  West- 
erly. 

Richard  A.  Anderson,  6  Racing  Avenue. 
Warwick. 

Dennis  M.  Canulla,  67  Bourne  Avenue. 
Tiverton. 

Joseph  E.  Gray,  Jr.,  63  Roanoke  Street. 
Providence. 

Paul  J.  Huot.  103  Adelaide  Avenue.  North 
Providence. 

John  J.  Hynes,  89  Sorrento  Street,  Provi- 
dence. 

Thomas  P.  Lavery,  3  Oak  Grove  Boulevard, 
North  Providence. 
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Richard  Luplno,  20  Jones  Street,  Provi- 
dence. 

Gerald  M.  Macomber,  1189  Anthony  Road, 
Portsmouth. 

Dwight  P.  Matthews,  22  Heath  Street,  New- 
port. 

Ronald  R.  Montaquila,  46  Yorkshire  Street, 
Providence. 

Michael  P.  Neville.  37  Greenfield  Avenue 
North  Providence. 

Joseph  C.  O'Connell  III,  31  Weeden  Avenue, 
Rumford. 

John  A.  ParriUo.  Jr.,  340  Woodward  Road, 
Providence. 

Edward  J.  Sharkey.  101  King  Street,  War- 
wick. 

Thomas  F.  White,  103  Butler  Avenue, 
Providence. 

Maine 

Rlchmon  E.  Auger,  128  Highland  Street, 
Portland. 

Donald  I.  Baird,  1248  Broadway,  South 
Portland. 

George  P.  Burns,  303  Pine  Street,  South 
Portland. 

David  T.  Flanagan,  121  Pleasant  Avenue, 
Portland. 

Paul  K.  Foley,  175  Deerlng  Avenue,  Port- 
land. 

David  St.  Humphries,  90  Simmons  Road, 
South  Portland. 

Robert  D.  Johnston,  R.P.D.  3,  Blddeford. 

James  J.  Lancaster,  Jr.,  17  Bonnybank  Ter- 
race. South  Portland. 

Thomas  W.  Loughran,  55  Hamblet  Avenue, 
Portland. 

Richard  P.  McCallum  III,  339  Ludlow 
Street,  Portland. 

John  J.  O'Leary,  Jr.,  20  Sunset  Lane,  Port- 
land. 

Charles  P.  McNamara,  11  Klneo  Street, 
Bangor. 

Richard  D.  Crowe  III,  244  Fourteenth 
Street,  Bangor. 

John  M.  Samway,  102  Walter  Street, 
Bangor. 

John  R.  Caron,  25  Fifth  Street,  Old  Town, 

Stanley  R.  Tupper.  Jr.,  222  Main  Street, 
Orono. 

Philip  L.  Ingenerl.  37  Fifth  Street.  Bangor. 

Donrick  Dorsky.  44  Pier  Street,  Bangor. 

Albert  R.  LePage,  85  Mary  Carroll  Street, 
Auburn. 

David  A.  Murphy,  80  Orchard  Street,  Au- 
burn. 

Jotham  A.  Trafton,  323  Mlnot  Avenue, 
Auburn. 

Walter  R.  Desjardlns,  51  Pierce  Street, 
Westbrook. 

Andrew  A.  Loomls,  63  Main  Street,  Yar- 
mouth. 

Wallace  D.  Campbell,  MD-A.  Augusta. 

John  R.  Turcotte.  163  Eastern  Avenue, 
Augusta. 

George  E.  Roy,  236  East  Avenue.  Lewlston. 

Ronald  Moody,  191  Atlantic  Avenue,  Wells 
Beach. 

Allan  Mills,  5  Cross  Street,  Gorham. 

Richard  S.  Lane.  52  Forest  Street,  Bar 
Harbor. 

Lawrence  A.  Moores,  None,  Hancock. 

Connecticut 

Walter  Esdaile,  71  Beers  Street,  New  Haven. 

Jerome  J.  Blellzna,  179  Kohanza  Street, 
Danbury. 

WUllam  J.  Shea,  135  Deer  Hill  Avenue, 
Danbury. 

Joseph  P.  Zelenskl,  81  Kohanza  Street, 
Danbury. 

Richard  Gregory,  117  Allen  Street,  Groton. 

Prank  A,  Dinuccl,  120  Selden  Hill  Drive, 
West  Hartford. 

William  J.  Hagan.  12  Birch  Road.  West 
Stmsbury. 

Robert  M.  Horozy,  101  Rldgefield  Street. 
Hartford. 

John  C.  Karl,  462  Washington  Street.  Bris- 
tol. 

Thomas  J.  Albanl.  308  Freeman  Street. 
Hartford. 


Thomas  C.  Banever,  35  Outlook  Avenue. 
West  Hartford. 

Richard  E.  Barr,  146  Madison  Avenue. 
Hartford. 

Charles  N.  Bonadles.  198  Homestead  Ave- 
nue, Hartford. 

Joseph  A.  Borcynskl,  53  State  Street, 
Wethersfleld. 

Howard  S.  Brecher,  5  Lewis  Lane,  West 
Hartford. 

Thomas  C.  Butler,  Jr.,  48  Sulgrave  Road. 
West  Hartford. 

John  D.  Cameron,  147  Cherry  Hill  Drive. 
Newington. 

Peter  J.  Canestrlno,  190  Stoddard  Avenue, 
Newington. 

Richard  D.  Cohen,  36  Lyman  Road,  West 
Hartford. 

Thomas  C.  Corso,  119  Ehultas  Place,  Hart- 
ford. 

Joseph  B.  Curran,  43  Westfleld  Road,  West 
Hartford. 

Harold  J.  Davanney.  137  Wheeler  Road, 
Wethersfleld. 

Dean  M.  De  Angells,  70  Webster  Street, 
Hartford. 

William  A.  Dl  Bella,  74  Freeman  Street, 
Hartford. 

Francis  G.  Dowley.  395  Woodland  Street, 
Hartford. 

Michael  Panelli,  232  Plnceton  Street,  Hart- 
ford. 

Francis  J.  Parrelly,  34  Kenneth  Street, 
Hartford. 

Harris  A.  Prledberg,  134  Cedarwood  Lane, 
Newington. 

Joseph  W.  Gagne,  25  Carmel  Street,  Hart- 
ford. 

Robert  P.  Gionfrlddo.  702  Prospect  Street, 
Wethersfleld. 

Peter  G.  Gleave,  71  Thornbush  Road, 
Wethersfleld. 

Jeffrey  W.  Grande.  780  Parmlngton.  Ave- 
nue. West  Hartford. 

Norman  H.  Harris,  30  Kirkwood  Road,  West 
Hartford. 

Thomas  A.  Hill,  172  Florence  Street,  Elm- 
wood. 

Cornelius  J.  Kelly,  26  Canaan  Street,  Hart- 
ford. 

Paul  V.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  140  Pisk  Drive.  New- 
ington. 

Robert  E.  Lehrer.  11  West  Ridge  Street, 
West  Hartford. 

David  R.  Lynch,  12  Plymouth  Street,  Hart- 
ford. 

James  D.  Lyons,  72  Crest  Street.  Wethers- 
fleld. 

James  J.  Naughton,  24  Spring  Lane,  West 
Hartford. 

Val  E.  Nichols,  90  Mohawk  Drive,  West 
Hartford. 

Prank  D.  Parselltl,  9  Forest  Hills  Drive, 
West  Hartford. 

Nicholas  J.  Plergrossl,  Jr.,  762  Asylum  Ave- 
nue, Hartford. 

Richard  P.  Piranian,  659  New  Britain  Ave- 
nue. Hartford. 

PhlUp  D.  Rose,  101  Rldgefleld  Street,  Hart- 
ford. 

FYank  E.  Russo,  Jr..  37  Darwell  Drive, 
Wethersfleld. 

Jeffrey  G.  Sheldon,  162  Brewster  Road, 
West  Hartford, 

Anthony  J.  Splnella,  15  White  Street.  Hart- 
ford. 

Richard  T.  Sponzo.  60  Hunter  Drive.  West 
Hartford. 

Edward  J.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  12  Marvls  Street. 
Newington. 

Lester  A.  Tillman,  40-B  Dutch  Point, 
Hartford. 

John  T.  Warnes,  28  Bentwood  Road,  West 
Hartford. 

Ralph  E.  Wentworth,  230  Terry  Road, 
Hartford. 

Mark  Y.  West,  311  Holcomb  Street,  Hart- 
ford. 

Thomas  E.  Whalen,  141  Robin  Road,  West 
Hartford. 


Philip  H    WUUams,  East  Street,  Hebron. 

John  R.  Murphy,  17  Broadview  Street, 
Bristol. 

Joseph  Konlusheski,  148  Miller  Street.  New 
Britain. 

James  A  KcKeown,  Jr.,  69  Wade  Avenue, 
Bloomfleld 

Joseph  F.  Mlscla,  Jr.,  208  Granderd.  East 
Hartford, 

Richard  A.  Morelll.  720  Matlanuck  Avenue, 
Windsor. 

WlUlam  E.  Walsh.  31  Dougherty  Street, 
Manchester. 

Vincent  A.  Avallone,  430  Lighthouse  Road. 
New  Haven. 

William  K.  Belcher.  31  Bluff  Avenue. 
Clinton. 

Nicholas  F.  Candido.  287  Port  Hale  Roiid, 
New  Haven 

Joseph  J.  Castlgllone,  525  Ridge  Road, 
Hamden 

Eileen  B  Condron,  151  Linden  Street,  New 
Haven. 

Joseph  E.  Crapanzano,  Jr.,  350  Taulman 
Road.  Orange. 

Robert  R.  Porglone,  48  Rowe  Street,  New 
Haven. 

Janet  A.  GolUnger,  1600  Chapel  Street.  New 
Haven. 

Martin  K.  Kravltt,  105  Bryden  Terrace, 
Hamden. 

Michael  B.  Katz,  41  Coram  Street.  Hamden. 

Helene  G.  Marchltto,  279  Woodln  Street, 
Hamden, 

Leonard  I.  Massman,  245  Wlnthrop  Avenue. 
New  Haven. 

Joanne  E.  PerreUl,  720  Townsend  Avenue, 
New  Haven. 

Anita  T.  Russo,  492  Lombard  Street,  New 
Haven. 

Teresa  E.  ScarpellLno.  197  Wooster  Street. 
New  Haven. 

Robert  C.  Sutfln,  69  Apple  Tree  Lane, 
Hamden. 

Thomas  H.  Welch.  101  Grove  Street, 
Clinton. 

John  J.  DeNola,  Jr.,  33  Burgess  Place, 
Groton. 

George  S.  Malleck,  140  Oolman  Street,  New 
London. 

Thomas  S.  Dopona,  7  Commerce  Street, 
Norwalk. 

Gary  P.  Shank.  23  Adams  Avenue,  Norwalk, 

Philip  T.  Morgan,  14  Mack  Street,  South 
Norwalk. 

Robert  M.  Slapin,  201  Newtown  Avenue, 
Norwalk. 

Michael  D.  Pox,  65  Moravia  Road,  Avon, 

Jeffrey  F.  Gardner,  511  Brook  Street,  Rocky 
Hill. 

Douglas  H.  Burger,  50  Havemeyer  Lane, 
Old  Greenwich, 

Peter  J.  Coughter,  Jr.,  67  Deacon  Hill  Road, 
Stamford. 

James  R.  DeCamUlo,  126  VanBusklrk  Ave- 
nue, Stamford. 

Edward  M.  Dunne,  Very  Merry  Road.  Stam- 
ford, 

Glennon  G.  O'Connell,  Jr.,  95  Myano  Lane, 
Stamford. 

Robert  A.  Slavlnsky.  61  Plymouth  Road, 
Stamford. 

Mark  Mink,  Rural  Route  2,  Harwlnton. 

James  Bagnaschl,  139  Punston  Avenue, 
Torrlngton. 

Robert  Sweeney,  202  McKlnley  Street,  Tor- 
rlngton, 

Edward  S.  Wotkyns,  Crest  Road.  Middle- 
bury. 

Thomas  J.  Flanagan,  78  Revere  Street, 
Waterbury. 

Albert  A.  Gulmares,  28  Pearl  Street,  Water- 
bury. 

James  R.  McGrath,  117  Grandvlew  Avenue, 
Waterbury. 

John  W.  Lawley,  Jr.,  141  Beecher  Avenue, 
Waterbury. 

Gerald  E.  Mambruno,  116  Woodslde  Ave- 
nue. Waterbury. 

Terence  R.  McDonald,  120  Randolph  Ave- 
nue, Waterbury 
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JoMph  A.  Uarcello,  161  South  StrMt, 
Watarbury. 

"Hiomaa  O.  NeUon.  135  HlllBlde  Avenue, 
Watcrbury. 

Walter  Nelaon,  103  Orlgga  Street.  Water- 
bury. 

JoMpb  r.  Burke.  155  Eaatfleld  Road,  Wa- 
t«it>ury. 

Coraellua  Quick,  Jr.,  359  Hoyt  Street.  Dar- 
lui. 

Kevin  Doyle.  149  Elmwood  Place.  Bridge- 
port. 

Bryon  Uorrla,  11  Daniels  Drive,  Bridge- 
port. 

Roger  W.  WlUlazss.  1  Ulbrlck  Lane,  West- 
port. 

Cliarlea  W.  Hagen.  Ridge  L&ne,  Weston. 

Kaltb  R.  Ck>lln,  326  Hlgliland  Road,  RTD. 
No.  3,  WUllmanuc. 

Bobert  W.  Rosen,  30  Pigeon  Road 

Donald  Zahewa.  Center  Street.  Stafford 
Sprlnga. 

CHICAGO    REGION 

IllinoU 
Chicago 

Abraham,  Irene.  1322  West  Farwell. 

Alexander,  Pamela  VaMay,  3035  South 
Springfield  Avenue. 

Andsnon,  Charles  £..  051  West  62d  Street. 

April.  Lindaey  D..  801  South  Karlov. 

Arnold.  Jeffrey  A.,  123S  Farwell. 

Austin,  Ramona  M..  1433  East  Marquette 
Road. 

Baldwin,  Sarah  Prances.  700  South 
Vernon. 

Barmash,  Ronelle,  6327  North  Oakley. 

Blngley.  Lawrence  J..  2901  South  Parkway. 

Blachley,  Robert,  8414  South  Francisco. 

Black.  Bennett  R.,  7430  South  Constance 
Avenue. 

Blaylock,  Cassandra  Deslree.  439  East  88th 
Place. 

Bond.  Clyde  R.,  3527  West  65th  Place. 

Bonln,  Michael  Leroy.  4956  West  Roscoe. 

Boylan,  Michael  E..  1759  West  94th  Street 

Bnden,  Alice  A.,  7010  South  Pazton. 

Bradley,  Kathleen  Mary,  8351  South  Dor- 
chester. 

Brennan.  Lyn  Marie,  12615  South  Eliza- 
beth. 

BrltUln,  Oeorge  M.,  3710  West  Seth  Street. 

Brooks,  Maureen.  11256  South  Carpenter. 

Brown,  Barbara  Lynn.  427  West  97th  Place. 

Brown,  Irwin  Jerald.  3901  West  69th  Place 

Brown,  WUUe  B.,  5326  South  Wabash. 

Brumfleld,  Hattle  M.,  7933  South  Cham- 
plain  Avenue. 

Burke,  James  P..  2813  West  85th  Place. 

Burke.  Sterling  M  .  4637  Evans. 

Buszklewlcz.  Lawrence  W.,  2346  West 
Dickens. 

Butler.   Harrison.   7430   South   Perry 

CalUnan.  Dennis  Martin.  2927  Arch  Street 

Catcblngs.  Prank  H..  Jr.,  107  East  Mar- 
quette Road. 

Chaet.  Eric  Richard.  6359  South  Sacra- 
mento. 

Chambers,  Dorothy  J  ,  5308  South  Indiana 

Chatt.  Charles  L.  4715  South  Seeley  Ave- 
nue. 

Clurek,  James  J.  5038  South  Carpenter 
Street. 

Clay,  Thomaslna,  3517  South  Federal. 

Clegg.  Allan  James,  5916  West  Bernlce 

Cogan,  Dominic  J^mes.  309  West  107th 
Street. 

Cohen,  Anthony  R  .  6436  North  Troy. 

Coleman.  James.  418  South  Central  Park 

Conaway.  John  C.  820  North  LaSalle 
Street. 

Conone.  Angela  BCarla.  5621  North  Major 
Avenue. 

Cook.  Edward  W..  1346  We°t  e4th  Street. 

Cortlnaa.  Ouadalupe,  2447  West  Taylor 
Street. 

Cowley,  James  A.,   1510  South  St.  Louis. 

Cox.  Michael  Wade,  8337  Vernon  Avenue. 

Cyscor.  Peter.  1761  West  48th  Street. 

Dale.  WalUr  R..  8138  South  Eberhart. 

Daniels,  Kathy,  S410  West  Pulton. 


Davis.  Carl  E.,  6813  Indiana. 

Dees.  Jerry  J  ,  1510  West  14th  Place. 

Denard.  Eddie  James.  733  S.  Keeler. 

Denoms.  Stephen  D..  9426  South  Indiana. 

Depa,  Thomas  J..  2219  North  Seeley. 

Dertz.  Raymond  J.,  10545  South  Lawndale. 

DlCaro.  Joseph,  543  North  St.  Louis. 

Dlggs.  John.  7611  Rldgeland. 

Doblas,  John  E.,  146  North  La  Porte  Avenue. 

Dolan.  Robert  D,  1339  West  Garfield 
Boulevard. 

Downee,  James  E.  10506  South  Central 
Park. 

Duff,  James  P.,  171   North  Leamington. 

Dunlgan,  Jlmmie  Ann.  1547  East  Marquette 
Road. 

Dunlgan.  Nadlne,  1547  East  Marquette 
Road. 

Elumn.  Albert  T.,  6618  Stony  Island. 

Epstein.  Ronald  S.,  5752  North  Spa\iJdlng. 

Evans.  Doris  Marie.  2320  South  State. 

Palls.  Deborah  C  6934  South  Cornell. 

Fltzpatrlck,  Michael  J  ,  5309  South  Harper 
Avenue. 

Flagg,  Cora  Lee,  835  East  75th  Street. 

Flynn,  William  R..   10T26  South  Bell. 

French.  Cassandra.  7221  Perry  Avenue. 

Pulglum.  Joyce  Oweter.  6131  South 
Champlaln  Avenue. 

Pumbanks,  Caroline  I.,  721  East  Bowen. 

Futrell.  Henrietta  E..  8138  Saint  Lawrence. 

Ganzer,  Prank  Michael,  1412  North  Lawler 
Avenue. 

Garrett,  Zeller.  3445  West  Walnut. 

Odowskl,  Joseph  E  .  6400  West  57th  Street. 

Grant,  Robert  L  .  III.  3249  South  Calumet. 

Gray,  Dennis  M  .  206  North  Leamington 
Avenue. 

Green,  Charles  W  .  7618  Calumet  Avenue. 

Guberman.  Arthur  P  ,  8843  Clyde. 

Gunderson,  William  J.,  9522  South  Sanga- 
mon. 

Guy,  Timothy  George.  4735  North  Maple- 
wood. 

Hall,  De  Idra  C,  8743  South  Michigan 
Avenue. 

Harris,  DeWayne  A  .  5032  Evans  Avenue. 

Hartney.  Edward  J  .  8051  South  Wash- 
tenaw. 

Hayden.  Robert  L.,  7821  Eberhardt. 

Hill,  Joseph  E  ,  400  East  33d  Street.  Apt. 
714. 

Holdsworth,  James  C  .  10172  South  Malta. 

HoUoway.  William  Lee.  1735  West  Waah- 
burne. 

Houston.  John  J.,  8627  South  Elizabeth. 

Howard,  Jeffrey  P  ,  7531  South  Rhodes. 

Hultman,  William.  4208  West  Palmer. 

Hunter.  Charles  E  ,  5136  South  Ellis. 

James,  WUUe  D  .  4033  South  Calumet. 

Jankowskl.  David  A  .  2440  South  Oakley 
Avenue. 

Jewell,  Gary  Gordon.  21 15  North  Sedgewlck. 

Johansson,  Orve  Karl,  4238  West  8l8t 
Street 

Johnson.  Craig  M  ,  7246  South  Calumet. 

Johnson,  Thomas  Theo,  6934  South  Bell. 

Jones.  Brenetta  Alma.  5420  Indiana. 

Jones.   Donald    D  .  401    East   32d   Street. 

Jones.  Everett  L..  7533  South  Perry 

Jones.  Leon  Michael.  8023  South  Vernon 
Avenue 

Jones.  Steven  Lorlng.  8325  South  Calxunet 
Avenue 

Jordan,  Sherrllyn  Paye,  6036  South  Calu- 
met Avenue 

Keelen.  Russell  N  .  6628  South  Evans. 

Kindt,  Thomas  Leroy,  4028  North  Austin. 

Kleban.  Stewart  Ira  i  Mr  i  831  West  Wil- 
son. 

Knox,  Pearla  Mae.  1622  West  Jackson, 
Room  428 

Kondos.  Robert  A  .  1714  North  Maplewood. 

Koswenda,  Matthew  A  8364  Brandon  Ave- 
nue. 

Kubln.  Lynn  Anne  (Mlssi,  116  Forest,  New 
Lenox. 

Kucharlk,  John  F  ,  5737  North  Roger  Ave- 
nue. 

Kurland,  Howard  J  .  5643  North  Spauldlng 
Avenue, 


Kurplewskl,  Alan  Paul,  1337  North  Bos. 
worth  Avenue. 

KustUBch,  Ray  J.,  3040  West  B3d  Street. 

Lane,  Daniel  P.  T.,  5832  North  Medina. 

Lewis,  Michael  B.,  06O3  Sotith  Indiana 
Avenue. 

Lewis,   Oswald  G.,  7825   South   Indiana. 

Livorsl,  Tom  J.,  7043  West  Summerdale. 

Lloyd,  Betty  J.,  4217  South  Berjdey. 

Lobough,  Patrick  J.,  5045  North  Mont 
Clare. 

Loda,  Terry  Allen,  5357  North  Canfleld. 

Loeser,  Michael,  7427  South  Oglesby  Ave- 
nue. 

Loney,   Elizabeth,   3672    South    Wabash. 

Lorenc,  Zblgnlew  Thaddeus,  3410  North 
Llnder  Avenue. 

Lukowlch.  David  Albert,  1309  North  Oak- 
ley. 

MacKenzle,  Malcolm  Scott,  558  West  Bel- 
den  Avenue. 

McCrary,  Linda  O.,  11406  South  Carpenter. 

McCray,  Robert  Lawrence,  4250  West 
Adams. 

McGough,  James,  4717  W.  Van  Buren. 

McKay,  Randall  P.,  5616  N.  Sacramento 
Avenue. 

McNamara,  Thomas  M.,  8114  South  Jus- 
tine. 

Mackey,  John  Joseph,  9131  South  Wallace 
Street. 

Malloy,  Richard  J.,  516  North  LeClalre. 

Maxcy,  Stephen  Ernest,  7720  South  Rhodes. 

Metzler,  Eric,  7618  Calumet  Avenue. 

Meyer,  Fred  M.,  6492  North  Newcastle. 

Mlgut,  Thomas  Edward,  3135  North  Mon- 
tlcello. 

Miller,  Karen,  6628  South  Rhodes. 

MlsluUs,  Vytantes  Dominic,  11734  South 
Ridge  way. 

Mitchell,   George  P.,  400  East  33d  Street. 

Moore,  Michael  Pleasant,  1445  South  Ham- 
lin Avenue. 

Moran.  Teodore  Jr.,  1226  East  Hyde  Park 
Boulevard. 

Morris,  Robert  G.,  919  East  Hyde  Park 
Boulevard. 

Moeley.  Earnestlne,  8131  South  Yale  Ave- 
nue. 

Moezur,  Edward  J.,  12410  South  Lowe  Ave- 
nue. 

Mrumlinski,  Arthur  John,  8207  South 
Washtenaw. 

Murrell,  Andew,  care  of  Mr.  Frank  Mor- 
rles,  1920  West  Washington  Boulevard. 

Murrell,  Render,  care  of  Mr.  Prank  Mer- 
ries.  1920  West  Washington  Boulevard, 

Nadel  Phillip  Charles,  4863  North  Spring- 
field. 

Nakagawa,  Robert  Yoehio,  5062  North 
WinthroD. 

Nawojakl,  Richard  H.,  5038  South  Aber- 
deen Street. 

Nlcolel,  Kevin  P.,  5415  South  Laflln  Street. 

Nitzache.  Kathryn  Joann,  2643  South 
Harding  Avenue. 

Noah,  Kathleen  Ann,  2756  West  43d 
Street. 

NorrU,  Michael  J.,  7921  South  Fairfield. 

Novak,  Cynthia  Rose,  4545  South  Spauld- 
lng. 

O'Brien,  Sally  J..  4933  West  Hirsch. 

O'Connor,  Michael  J.,  211   North  Laramie. 

O'Connor.  Thomas  P.,  5837  South  Fran- 
cisco. 

O'Neal,  Leohsenth,  4222  South  Parkway. 

O'Sulllvan,  Daniel  Patrick,  7948  Luella. 

Orro,  Keenan,  7426  South  Michigan. 

Oslol,  Ronald  S.,  6329  North  Milwaukee. 

Pabalan,  Steven  8.,  4841  North  Rldgeway. 

Pacholski,  John  J..  5232  South  Winchester 
Avenue. 

Pajkoa.  John  E..  4726  South  Seeley  Ave- 
nue. 

Panzlca.  Joseph  P..  Jr.,  4221  West  Hirsch. 

Parker,  Mike  Thomas,  1256  North  Sand- 
burg. 

Parrlllo,  James  A.,  6726  South  Paulina. 

Parrlsh,  Darrell  Nordlce,  444  East  93d 
Street. 
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Pearce,  Linda  Marian,  2618  North  Sawyer 
Avenue. 
Pekarsky,    Daniel    Nachman,    6616    South 

Cornell. 

Pelzer,  Harold  Joseph,  Jr.,  1539  North  May- 
fleld  Avenue. 

Petty,  Mary  E.,  1427  South  Central  Park. 

Petullo,  Thomas  J.,  5106  West  Quincy 
Street. 

Pierre,   Norbert  A..   6459   South  Aberdeen. 

Pletruszewski.  Walter.  1057  North  Sacra- 
mento. 

Plens,  Thomas,  2221  North  Maplewood. 

Dodgorskl,  Edward  J.,  5212  South  Marsh- 
fleld. 

Prentiss,  Hazel  D.,  358  East  54th  Street. 

Provlsor,  Hartley  Thomas,  6609  North 
Campbell. 

Pucher,  Michael  Alan,  11046  Avenue  "D". 

Qulsh.  John  Joseph,  1334  West  97th  Place. 

Ramos,  Jessee  Rlncon,  1924  South  Loomls 
Street. 

Reed,  Royal  E.,  Jr.,  5103  Ellis. 

Reld.  Charlotte  Louise,  4107  South  Ellis. 

Relsman,  Cary  S.,  2237  East  98th  Street. 

Robertson,  Evelyn  I.,  7114  South  Cornell. 

Robinson,  Ed.  G.,  2701  South  Dearborn. 

Romanl,  Prank  M.,  5350  North  Mobile 
Avenue. 

Rosenberg,  Kenneth  R.,  4914  North  Spauld- 
lng. 

Rosenberg,  Lawrence  J.,  10052  South  Cran- 
don  Avenue. 

Ryan,  James  E.,  10536  South  Millard. 

Rytlewskl,  Craig  Bernard,  4430  South 
Christiana  Avenue. 

Sekerka,  John  Francis,  2432  North  Bernard. 

Setka,  Robert  P.,  6051  West  Matson  Avenue. 

Shamberg,  Lee  Gary,  559  West  Roscoe. 

Shropsheer,  John.  5129  Drexel. 

Shymanlk,  Joseph  E..  847  North  Pulaski. 

SluU,  Francis,  6564  West  Devon  Avenue. 

Slothower,  John  Robert,  2055  West  Jarvis. 

Smith,  Eulalla  M.,  7319  South  Lowe. 

Smith,  Jeffrey  W.,  6507  North  Hamilton 
Avenue. 

Smith,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  7726  West  Catalpa 
Avenue. 

Spearman,  Arnold  David,  2941  West  Lex- 
ington. 

Stirling,  Jack  Martin,  10345  Cottage  Grove. 

Stokes,  Paulette  Royal,  200  East  72d  Street, 

Summers,  Sandra  L.,  6936  Union. 

Targonski,  Conrad  Andrew,  8637  Exchange 
Avenue. 

Tate,  Gall  (Miss) ,  8223  Calumet. 

Turner,  Robert,  4265  West  Cermak  Road. 

Vanderbilt,  Mardelle  A.,  6309  Harper. 

Van  Etten,  James  L.,  515  West  107th  Street. 

Versey,  Henderson,  6531  Kenwood. 

Walker,  James  R.,  7342  South  Prairie. 

Wang,  James  Payton,  8200  South  Indiana 
Avenue. 

Washington,  Alex  Eugene,  5615  South 
Calumet. 

Waterford,  Herman  L.,  7230  South  Michi- 
gan Avenue. 

Webb,  Melvln,  1827  South  Karlove. 

Welntraub,  Joseph  Nathan,  1645  West 
Greenleaf. 

Wells.  Neal,  7935  South  Prairie. 

Wheatley,  George,  7721  South  Indiana 
Avenue. 

WUkens,  Myris  LouUe.  6242  South  Bishop. 

Williams,   Eddie  R.,  3720  South   Parkway. 

Williams,  Gloria  Jean  S.,  4109  South  Wa- 
bash Avenue. 

Williams,  WUllam  Michael,  2443  West 
Greenshaw. 

WUUngham,  CamlUe  Aljean,  4414  South 
Michigan. 

Willis,  Carolyn  Theresa,  517  East  89th 
riace. 

Wilson,  John  U.,  6537  South  Langley. 
Winfrey,  Carl  M.,  6034  South  Indiana. 
Wlsinskl,  Carl  L.,  6093  North  Naples. 
Witt,  Klyle  Don,  9416  South  Baclne. 
le^"'^'  "^°^°   Newbury,   7304  West   Green- 

Zlubrzynskl,  Stanley  J.,  2328  West  Mc- 
i*an  Avenue. 


Michigan 

Allen  Park 
Brunelle,  Garrett,  no  address. 
Qulnn,  Paul,  no  address. 
Ray,  Robert,  no  address. 
Shade,   Jeffery,   no  address. 

Alpena 
Oamage,    Robert,    HI    Oliver   Street. 

Ann  Arbor 
Hayden,  Charles  L.,  1604  Peach  Street. 

Battle  Creek 
Carr,  Woodrow  A.,   no  address. 
Garland,  John  Burton,  247  Cherry  Street. 
McNamee,  L.  C,  III,  no  address. 
Noverr,  Dogulas  A.,  115  Cook  Street. 
Pool,  Ronald  Lee.  no  address. 

Bay   City 
Charters,  Thomas  M.,  311  North  Sheridan 
Street. 
Evans,  Albert  C,   103  Leng  Street. 
Calumet 

Mikkola,    James    W.,    Rural    Route   No.    1. 
Box  106. 

Charlevoix 

Stephan,    Paul,    207    Prospect. 
Crystal  Falls 

Kudwa,    Robert.   Route   2,    Box    106. 
Dearborn 

Bohas,  John  Jr.,  225  North   Vernon. 

Borovsky,  Jerry.  6489  Roblndale. 

Henry,  Earle  W.,  7631  Maple. 

Kopczyk.  Christine,  6583  Kingsbury. 

Pause,  Sandra  K.,  6159  Argyle. 

Paluch,  Elizabeth  J.,  6133  Argyle. 

Traye,  Gordon  Theodore,  731  Mohawk. 

Whitcomb.  Susan    (Miss).  8136  Rlverdale. 

Wohlford,   Pauline    (Miss),   4465  Grlndley 
Park. 

Detroit 

Ambrose,  Donald  H.,  5035  HUlsboro. 

Anderson,  Shannon,  no  address. 

Ardrey.    Terry    Walls,    Mr.,    2037    Oakman 
Boulevard. 

Arnold,  Earnestine,  612  East  Philadelphia. 

Ausgood,  WUllam,  1634  Glendale. 

Barnes,  Gary  L.,  16315  Coram. 

Beard,  Joyce  M.,  19925  Northlawn. 

Bennett,  Barbara  A.,  U328  Hawthorne. 

Blbbins,  Victor  E.,  2997  Belvedere. 

Bland,  Charles,  no  address. 

Bolden,  James,  13263  Trumbull,  Highland 
Park. 

Boone,  Curtis  D.,  2325  Highland. 

Bridges,  Thomas  C,  12057  Hawthorne. 

Brown,  Arthur  R.,  17690  GrandvlUe. 

Brown,  Karen,  no  address. 

Bullock.  Robert  E.,  no  address. 

Campbell,  Harry  L.,  4587  Allendale. 

Carter,  Patricia,  no  address. 

Cawthon,  Gerald  C,  no  address. 

Chapman.  Clement,  no  address. 

Cherry,  Lugreta,  L.,  5758  Woodrow. 

Chllders.  Theda  S.,  2481  Seminole. 

Clark,  Elizabeth  B.,  6374  Ironwood. 

Clarke,  Brenda  P.,  3960  Garland. 

Cochran,  Edward,  no  address. 

Coleman,  Larry  H.,  no  address. 

Coleman,  Leroy,  no  address.  °^ 

CoUins,  Harold  S.,  19929  Manor. 

Colquitt  Bernard  B.,  5202  Yemans,  Ham- 
tramck. 

Colquitt,  Thelma,  4406  Hlreman. 

Corbin,  Gregory,  no  address. 

Czerwlnski,  Lawrence  M.,  3965  Talbot. 

Dlggs,  Charles   C,   m,   2622   West   Boston 
Boulevard. 

Dozler,  Tyrone,  no  address. 

Duthrle,  Eleanor,  no  address. 

Eddlngton,  Nathaniel,  m,  2069  Cody. 

Edwards,  Willie  L.,  675  Eliot. 

Eldridge,  Carolyn,  621  Navahoe, 

Evans,  Marilyn  J.,  19937  Ohio. 

Swing,  Richard,  14738  Quincy. 

Pinkel,  Howard,  no  address. 

Ford.  Beverly,  no  address. 

Fox,  Booker  T.,  4618  Beniteau. 


Franklin,  Roman,  20172  Tracey. 

Frederick,  Joanne  M.,  no  address. 

Pr«y,  James  P.,  2410  Inglls. 

Oandy,  Adak,  no  address. 

Gardner,    Reginald    E.,    1482    West   Grand 
Boulevard. 

Garvin.  John  M.,  4444  St.  Clair 

Oaspar,  Kenneth  L..  17700  Omlra  At. 

Gee,  Clara  M  ,  no  address. 

Grayson,  Bessie  M.,  5012  McClellan. 

Green,  SherrU  N.,   142  Connecticut,  High- 
land Park. 

GreenwaJd,  Leslie  NeU,  19490  Steel 

GuUey,  James  C,  584  Ersklne. 

Ounn,  Carolyn,  2721  Doris. 

Hall,  Frank  Eugene,  2015  Highland. 

Harper,  Glenn,  5056  Underwood. 

Hendon,  Mary  Jane,  3899  Garland. 

Herring,  Willie,  no  address. 

Holston,    Charles,    no    address. 

Holtyn,  Kenneth  J..  6266  Joseph  Camp&u. 

Horn,  Delores,  no  address. 

Hudson.  Frederick  B.,  18111  Greenlawn. 

Hughes,  Carl  D.,  Jr.,  258  Trowbridge. 

Hunt,  WilUam  J.,  3161  Fourth. 

Jackson,  Henry,  Jr.,  3001  Cochrane. 

Johnson.  Gwendolyn  J.,  2918  Montclair. 

Johnson.  Patricia  A.,  11748  Cardonl,  High- 
land Park. 

Joseph,  Edward  P..  18088  Maine. 

KUber,     WilUam     A,     Jr  ,     8530    Concord, 
Grosse  lUe. 

Koseman,  Susan,  no  address. 

Kotlarczyk,  Raymond,  7258  Rutherford. 

Kuczynskl,  Bernadette  M.,  18940  Curtis, 

KuUkauskas,  Alfred  A.,  7441  Porrer. 

Kiisak,  Christine  E.,  7427  Grandmont. 

Langston,  Von  H.,  21637  Hlghwood    Fern- 
dale. 

Law,  Donovan,  no  address. 

Leonard,  Michael  C,  15882  Fairfield. 

Llgon.  William  J.,  no  address. 

Lonyo,  Annette  Louise,  751  Boston  Boule- 
vard. 

Lorey,  Lawrence,  no  address. 

Lukshaltls.   Eugene,   3869    Norwalk,   Ham- 
tramck. 

McCarver,  Clarence  H.,  Jr.,  3937  McOraw. 

McCauley,  Marcia  L.,  4370  Kensington. 

McConnell,   Rosemary,   no  address. 

McFarland,    Lynda   Jane,    no   address. 

McOivern,   Kevin   G,    11487   Plndlay. 

McGraw,  Tom  C,  15602  Lappin. 

McKay,  Edward  B.,  HI,  19359  Rutherfortl. 

McLeod.  Maureen  A..  18625  Santa  Rose. 

McMurty,  Dennis,  3237  Vlcksburg. 

Marable,  Diane  J.,   16932  Parkslde. 

Marshall,  Carl  E.,  Jr.,  3266  Burlingame. 

Masley,  PhUllp  A.,  3890  Cicotte. 

Mathis,  Vickie  Henry,  509  Westminister. 

Maurant,  Dorian,  no  address. 

Mejca,  Joseph  A.,  no  address, 

Merski,  Jack,  6509  Faust. 

Merzulll,  Mary  J.,  no  address. 

Meyers,  Gerald  W.,  16861  Mendota. 

MiUender,  Patricia  Louise,  5537  8.  aaren- 
don. 

Miller,  Janice,  no  address. 

Mitchell,  Roger  D..  3225  Concord. 

Molnar,  Robert  L.,  9175  Lane. 

Moody,  Maurice,  no  address. 

Mozham.  Marc  M.,  no  address. 

Mucker,  Lawrence,  7358  DeSoto. 

Mulawa,  Joseph  L.,  no  address. 

Naugles,  Barbara  Mae,  no  address. 

Neal,  Michael  E.,  15327  Llnwood. 

Nosek,  John  W..  3288  Lehman,  Hamtramck. 

Onlca,  Paul  A.,  16156  Kentucky. 

Orlowskl.  Richard  J..  9006  Keller. 

Palka.  Mary  Jane,  8082  Sussex. 

Passmore,  Charles,  no  address. 

Pechur,  John  C,  836  Philip  Avenue. 

Pechur.  Robert  E.,  825  PhUlp  Avenue 

Peirsel.  William  L.,  12257  Wllshire. 

Peterson,  Sandra  J.,  no  address. 

Pickett,  Kenneth,  1207  Burlingame. 

Pierce,  Gwendolyn  J.,  2293  Glynn. 

Plshko,  Gale  Andrew,  8888  Auburn. 

Pitts,  Rozanne  E.,  2732  Charlevoix. 

Pusker,  Robert  J.,  8603  Cheyenne. 
Bagland,  Rosalynne  Elaine,  2041  Cortland. 
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Ralyea.  Evan  P.,  15800  Wlnthrop. 

Ramo*.  Norma  O.,  no  addreEs. 

Reardon,  Daniel  Jame».   17136  WUdemere 

Reeder.  WllUam.  2993  Benlteau. 

Reld.  Eddie  D.,  no  address. 

Reynolds.  Paul  G..  10371  North  Oak  Drive. 
Femdale. 

Richter.  FrancU.  J..   19162  GrandvlUe. 

Riley.  Michael,  no  address. 

Rlpton.  George.  19943  Nortblawn. 

Rivers.  Sidney,  no  address 

Robinson.  Charles  E..  4747  Cooper. 

Rodriguez.  Robert,  no  address. 

Roger*.  Nathaniel.  Jr.,  4439  St.  Clair. 

RomanowsU.   Dennis   S..   3301    Kanter 

Romanakl.  Jr..  Matthew  Leo.  3936  Caely 

Roaa,  Jacqueline  V..  7438  Dexter. 

Rout,  Emmanuel  A..  3060  Bewick. 

Bailee,  Andrew  J..  26641  Gardner.  Oak  Park 

Saunders.  Ingrld  Juanlta.  2531   South  La- 
Salic  Gardens. 

Scott.  Ronald.  3630  Gibson,  Apartment  11. 

Shaw,  AUan.  no  address. 

Sbepbard,  James,  no  address. 

Shomln.  Jean  L..  4646  Military  Street 

Shore.  Jerry  N.  (Gerald),  18619  Hartwell. 

Slkua,  Leonard,  no  address. 

SUugbter.    Richard    L.,     13816    Trumbull 
Avenue.  Highland  Park 

Slayman,   Cheryl   J.,   22600   Alexander,   St 
OUlr  Shores. 

Smith.  Ernestine,  1756  West  Boston  Boule- 
vard. 

Smith.  Harvey,  no  address. 

SUnflald.  Larry,  4429  Palrvlew 

Stanley.  Celene  M..  no  address. 

8t«pUa.  Richard  L.,  19739  Santa  Barbara. 

SMwart,  Clarence,  no  address. 

Stocks,  Jacqueline   B.,   2235   West  Boston 
Boulevard. 

Strong,  Roger  M.,  13969  Greenvlew. 

Sturkey.  Gregory  C.  2332  Buena  VlaU. 

Sflcshglelakl,    Joseph    T.    3881     Hulrouk. 
Hamtramck. 

Szlrtes,  Gerald  J..  20234  Schaefer. 

Tbomaa,  Daryl  C,  no  address. 

Tomaazychl.  Alex  A..  3697  Medbury. 

Townaend,  Gordon,  no  address. 

Tumldanakl,  Joanne  Theresa  (Miss),  2592 
Military. 

UUar.  Trank  D.,  16361  Lappin 

Vincent.  Joyce  E.,  17635  St.  Aubin. 

Waroway,  Dennis  M..  17836  Roe. 

WtMblnCton,  Gerald  Daniel.  7536  Dexter. 

Watwjn,  Janet  E.,  no  address. 

Wilder,  Louis  H.,  Jr.,  5072  Holcomb. 

Wllllama,  Carol  Ann.  no  address. 

WUllamt,  Clyd«  L.,  3906  Harding. 

WllllamB.  Nathaniel.  3939  13th  Street. 

WUUams,  Robert  E.,  8476  Mlnock. 

Wilson,  Cattle,  1938  Hancock  (East) . 

Wortham,  Roiaa  J.,  3967  Olynn  Court. 

Worthy,  Anthony  P.,  no  address. 

Wynn.  Larry  L..  no  address. 

Zakoblelskl.  Marlene  M..  8168  Archdale. 

Zallara.  Vivian  A..  910  Gladstone. 

Zrolka,  Richard.  30316  Rosemont. 
East  Detroit 

Bommarlto,  Margaret  M.,  31797  Pleasant. 

Heuer.  Lynda  M..  16041  Stephens. 

Kronberg,  Gay  (Miss) .  31730  Donald. 

Escanaba 
Bruce,  Jimmy  R..  617  South  10th. 
Vader,    Charles    L..    608    Second    Avenue 
South. 

Farmlngton 

Jamleson,  Perry  D.,  31640  Hamilton. 
Key  Smith,  Catharine  M.,  34236  Cortland. 

Flint 
Bearup,  Rodney  T.,  3127  MUhoume. 
Beaa,  Dayne  M,  618  Lyon  Place. 
Hickman,  Deonla  P.,  131  Grace. 
Jeffaa.  Oarld  L..  1436  Davison  Road. 
Lehnav ,  *^''*'«*'  S.,  O-3033  Delaney. 
Martin.  Webb  F.,  8734  Norwood  Drive. 
MoQdell,  Coxutance,  314  Edwin. 
Schmidt.  WaTne  A..  3081  E.  Bristol. 
Soydar,  OaTld.  4410  Kllamey  Park  Drive. 


Turnbull.    Patricia    L..    4265    North    Gale, 
Davison. 

Shaffer,  Judith,  489  East  Glass,  OrtonvUle. 

Wright,  Charles  O'Carnell,  2817  West  Bou- 
levard Drive 

Garden  City 

Anderson.  Bruce  M,.  30742  Elmwood, 

Koloskl,  Philip  .\  .  32681  Sheridan 

LeMond.   Carey    Lee,    34563    Glover   Street, 
Wayne. 

Murphy,  Sharon  M,    iMlssi.  31560  Barton. 

Patterson.  Harold  Vsince,  31438  Rush. 
Grand   Rapids 

Ashley.  Ronald  A  ,  4462  Hunsberger  NE. 

Buzen.    Norbert   J  ,   90U    Flat   Street   NE, 

Cwlck,    Patrick,   612   Davis   Ave,    NW, 

Parrand,   David   L  ,   834   Canterbury  Street 
3W,.  Wyoming 

Hafifl.  David   R  ,  332  Marion  St    NW 

Koon,   Frederick   R  .   Jr  .    1714    Kalamazoo 
Street  SE 

Marlowe.   Nancy   L  ,    27i>t    Woodward   SW,, 
Grand  Rapids 

Popne.    Brian    T  ,    830    Canterbury    SW.. 
Wyoming, 

Smiley,    Harold    Upjohn,    Jr  ,    842    Cadillac 
Drive 

Terbeek,    Kenneth     J.,     1104    Crlcklewood 
Drive  SW.,  Wyoming 

West,  Rudolph,  402  Union  SE. 

Wlssman.    William.    Jr      838    Buckingham 
SW. 

Zalnea.  Leo  M  .  1654  Wooaward  St    SE. 

Hancock 
Martin,  John,  no  address. 
Witting,  James,  no  address 

Houghton 
Nlva.  Mildred,  Toivola. 
Salo.  Paul. 

Ionia 

North,  Kenneth.  654  North  .Jackson  Street. 
Iron  Mount:un 

Hanson.  Dennis,  521   West  Sagola  Avenue, 
Klngsford. 

Ironwood 
Morln.  Dennis  J  .  1225  Margaret, 

Ishpemlng 
Turlno,  Steven  P.,  168  Saginaw. 

Jackson 
Darnell,  Kenneth  K.,   1410  Prlngle  Street, 
Baker.  Robert  Paul.  4197  Lancashire  Drive. 

Kalamazoo 

Barnum.   Thomas,   4238    Mayfalr   Street, 

Brown.  Robert  A  .  813  Ferris  Court. 

O'Connor,     Michael     J.     4011     Devonshire 
Avenue. 

Williams,  Shirley  Marie  (Miss),  1015  Hotop 
Avenue. 

Lansing 

Davenport,  Lawrence  F..   608  West  Street. 

Holmes,  Wlnfleld  L..  813 'a   Jerome  Street. 

Keesler.  Eric  Lynn,  no  address 

Kruger.  David  D..  2925  Pleasant  Grove. 

Reld,  Lynn  Edward.  1948  Elm  Street.  Holt. 

Lincoln  Park 
Haf.  James  J  .  1365  Moran. 
Tomaszewskl.  Joseph  W..  3043  Green. 

Marquette 
Labreche.  Tom   M  ,   136  West  Crescent. 
Mendelln.  Jack  W..   1123  North  3d  Street. 

Monroe 
Williams.   David   C.    11    Richards   Court. 

Mount  Clemens 
Borowskl.  Michael  A  ,  22215  Thomson. 
Finch.  Mary  P..  22626  16  Mile  Road. 

Mount  Pleasant 
Turner.    Gerry    D.    107    West    Hall    Street. 
Shepherd, 

Muskegon 
Derezlnskl.  James  J..  11  North  Wolf  Lake 
Road. 

Hughey,    Jack    L.,    306    North    Muskegon 
Boulevard. 


Sullivan.  Michael  P..  457  Grover  Road. 
Sullivan,  Michael  P.,  457  Grover  Road. 
Zellar,  Michael  F.,  4091   South  Wolf  Lake 
Road.  Frultport. 

Negaune*" 
Plrkola,  Carl  R.,  406  Cherry  Street. 

Petoskey 
Sterzik,   Terry  J,,   RFD,   Reeort   Township, 

Plymouth 
Good.  B.  R..  no  address, 
Hlnderllter,  Charles,  no  address. 
Kenner,  James  P..  no  address. 
White,  R,  E.,  no  address. 

Pontlac 

Blsogni.  Gary.  731  Third. 

Corke.  Hortense.  94  Wall. 

Dugan,  William.  363  Nelson. 

Elklns.  Robert.  1886  Elsmere. 

Hayes.  Jeanette  D..  421  Lynch. 

Metz.  Barbara  K.,  90  W.  Berkshire,  Bloom- 
Held  Hills. 

Mathews.  Claudlne.  348  Howard  McNeil. 

Norman.  Thomas  A,.  081  Kettering, 

Payette.  Judy.  5115  West  Comt)C,  Orchard 
Lake. 

Ramirez.  Mary.  64  Hillside, 

Sulaica,  Gloria,  248  Columbia. 

Rochester 

Lorraine,  Susan,  no  address. 
Rockwood 

Koerber,  Dave  E.,  30023  Young  Drive, 
Gibraltar, 

Royal  Oak 

Almany,  Julian  R,.  2343  Sunny  Knoll, 
Berkley, 

Bolk,  Alexander,  20110  Stotter,  Detroit. 

Czarnlk,  Thomas  J,,  19367  Carrie.  Detroit. 

Hahn,   Edward,  3448   Royal,   Berkley. 

Murphy,  Sheila  M..  710  Catalpa, 

Pletrzak,  Patrick  J,.  18048  Mount  Elliott, 
Detroit. 

Valdez.  Dennis  N..  19651  Cliff,  Detroit. 

St.  Clair  Shores 
Rzempala,  Carol  A.,  27804  Ruehle  Street. 

St,  Joseph 
Smith,   Thomas  William,   1803  Nlles  Ave- 
nue. 

Sault  Ste,  Marie 

Cody,  Calvin,  Riverside  Drive. 

Dubow,  Tom  E,,  3301  Lake  Shore  Drive. 

Zlewacz,  Larry  E.,   1503  Minneapolis. 

Saginaw 

Boese.  Richard,  1846  Joy  Road. 
Bustamante,  Robert,   1810  Sanford. 
Chaney,  James,  3172  Wadsworth. 
Ehlert.  Melvel  H.,  no  address. 
Haney,  Robert  T.,  413  South  25th  Street. 
Orange,  Tommle,  Jr..  no  address. 
Schilling,  Eugene  P.,  no  address. 
SUnmons,  Warren  W.,  no  address. 
Smith,  William  S.,  no  address. 
Toureau,  Timothy,  no  address. 
Turner.  Joeeph  M,,  no  address. 
Volz.  David  Robert,  5016  Wadsworth  Road. 

Taylor 
Day,  Jim  L.,  7626  Mayfalr. 
Pray,  David  Peter,  3446  Pilmore. 

Traverse  City 
Hager,  Robert  T.,  Route  6. 
Hulett,  Bruce  W,,  3109  Townline  Road. 
Strong,  Gary  W.,  Route  4. 
Trenton 
Sawyer,  James  W..  2550  Edgemont. 
Shamanski,  Thomas  L.,  2977  Syckelmoore. 

Wakefield 
Petranek,  John  C.  405  Ascherman. 

Walled  Lake 
Lewis,  Forest  G.,  5681  Halateed. 

Wajme 
Nicholas,  Dennis,  no  addrees. 
Ryerson.  Nancy  R.  (Miss),  6973  Bison. 
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Wyandotte 

Malinowskl.  Norman  N.,  2224  21st  Street. 

Plasecki,  Joseph  H.,  544  Orange. 
Illinois 

Forpe,  Scott  W..  921  East  Olive,  Arlington 
Helghta. 

Gould.  James  P..  1531  Mascoutah,  Belleville. 

Orlet.  James  J.,  27  South  10th  Street,  Belle- 
ville. 

Cavalll,  Nick,  404  West  Reed,  Benton. 

Collier.  Harold  P.,  Jr.,  6608  Cermak  Road, 
Berwyn. 

Ballard.    Mark    E.,    174    Van    Dyke    Drive, 
Canton. 

Turner,    James,    1503    East    Charles,    West 
Frankfort. 

Centralla 

Wolf,    Larry.    504    East    7th    Street,    West 
Frankfort. 

Blagl,  Arthur  Jr..  RR  No.  2. 

Duncan.  Harry.  419  North  Maple. 

Duvian.  Harry  J..  419  North  Maple. 

Rlssi,  Michael  P,,  Colllnsvllle.  no  address. 

Ruffus.      Michael.      340      North      Fairway 
Decatur. 

Zlndahl,  Bernard  W..  209  East  138th  Street, 
Dolton. 

Du  Quoin 

Adams,  Michael,  107  East  Smith,  Benton. 
East  St.  Louis 

Belz.  Edward  Joseph.  8647  C^hurch  Lane. 

Hudson.   Richard   E.,   Ill,    214   North   24th 
Street. 

Knor,  Joeeph,  4O10  CaseyviUe  Avenue. 

Llpe.  Jeffrey  A,.  6788  Mary  Avenue. 

Mays,  Cedrlc  E.,  4447  McCasland. 

Mays,     Robert      Berry,     4447     McCasland 
Avenue. 

Effingham 

Bryant.  David  J..  604  South  Fifth  Street. 

Foreman,  Jerry  J.,  Rural  Route  No.  1. 

Evanston 

Bane,  Keith  J.,  no  address. 

Burks,  Deborah  K..  1513  Asbury  Avenue. 

Cunningham.  Thomas  P.,  Jr.,  no  address. 

Galen,  Arthur  M.,  no  address. 

Gargas.  James  C,  no  address. 

Gould,  Francis  B.,  no  address. 

Johnson,  Linck  C,  no  address. 

Kaufman.  Stuart  D.,  no  address. 

Leibowilz,  Burton  H.,  534  Sheridan  Road. 
Galva 

Maupin,    Gerald    J.,    504    Southwest   Fifth 
Avenue. 

Glencoe 

Sheldon,    Harvey    M.,    1228    Oak    Street, 
Wlnnetka. 

Glenvlew 

McPadzean,  John,  2111  Robin  Crest. 
Granite  City 

Bourbon,      Jr.,      Archie     Theodore,    -2758 
Washington. 

Cozart.  Prank  E,,  2905  Wayne  Avenue. 

Johnson,     Larry     Gene,     2231     East    25th 
Street. 

Toth,  David  Neil,  2616  East  28th  Street. 

Harrisburg 
Peazel,  Kurt,  402  North  Webster. 
Herri  n 

Wright,    Michael    A.,    Route    1,    Johnston 
City. 

Hlllsboro 
Cox.  Arthur  L..  Route  2. 

Homewood 
Dougan.  Prances  Eva    (Miss),  3113  Emery 
Lane.  Robblns. 

Highland  Park 
Jacks,  J.  T.,  no  address. 
Lindstrom,  Harry  E.,  no  address. 
Poppe,   Stephen   C.  no  address. 
Schecter,  Steven  Barry,  no  address. 
JoUet 

Bartl,  Prank  J.,  701  Geneva  Avenue,  Lock- 
port. 


Farner.  James  Robert,  328  Bass  Street, 
Wilmington. 

Lang,  Otha  Glen,  210  Edward  Street. 

Macarek,  John  Stephen,  218  Toungs  Ave- 
nue. 

MaGee,  Phillip  James,  921  McKlnley  Ave- 
nue. 

Rems,  John  W,,  Jr.,  521  North  Hickory. 

Smollch,  Richard  Joseph.  1620  Clement. 

Spires,   Linda  Sue,    1627   Marquette  Road. 

Lansing 

Herschman,  Michael  Henry,  3318  Maple, 
Hazelcrest. 

La  Salle 
Waallewskl.  Philip  M„  1328  Fifth  Street. 
Ryan,  Michael,  552  Jollet  Street, 

Litchfield 
Woodland,  Sanders  P.,  703  North  Harrison, 

Lyons 
Corollo,  Anthony  P..  4012  Jollet  Avenue, 
Hrejsa,  Richard  Kenneth,  8324  West  44th 
Place. 

Madison 

Bright.  Richard  J,,  1119  Madison  Avenue. 

Marion 

Vlck,  Jerry  D..  Trout  Street,  Johnston 
City. 

Mollne 
Furlong,  Stephen  J.,  no  address. 
Monmouth 

Barton,  George  Michael.  203  South  2d 
Street. 

Gillette,  James  R,,  no  address, 

Murphysboro 
Boyer,  Dale,  1824  Kennedy. 
Mlluer,  John,  1304  Manning  Street. 

Oaklawn 

Benclc,  Charles,  4041  West  90th  Street, 
Chicago. 

Koe,  Kenneth  J.,  6733  West  87th  Place. 
O'Connor,  Neal  M..  10409  Kostner. 

Oak  Park 

Clark,  John  Kearln.  519  South  Euclid  Ave- 
nue. 

Dalelden,  George  Richard,  942  North  Grove 
Avenue. 

Farrell,  John  Jerome.  801  Washington. 

Feeney,  Daniel  Patrick,  810  Gunderson. 

Plank,  Arnold,  840  North  Marion. 

Hinrlchs,  Bruce  W..  no  address. 

Lancaster,  Samuel  Pottlnger,  Jr.,  311  South 
Scovlle  Avenue. 

Lonergan,  Michael,  no  address. 

McNlcholas,  Dennis  John.  819  South  Hum- 
phrey. 

Murphy,  Eugene  E,,  132  South  Austin  Bou- 
levard. 

Nichols,  Lawrence  T.,  no  address. 

Pearlman,  Martin,  901  Forest  Avenue. 

Reckamp,  Ralph  J.,  no  address. 

Walsh,  David  Patrick,  419  South  Humphrey 
Avenue. 

Olney 

Walker,  Kelly  G.,  602  West  Cherry  Street. 
Park  Forest 

Rodin,  Richard  K,,  15  Westwood  Court. 
Peoria 

Dawson,  Gary  R.,  825  North  Bourland. 

Fitch,  Arthur  D..  RR  No.  2  Charter  Oak 
Road, 

Hall,  Eugene  C,  202  Mound  Street. 

Henderson.  John,  710  Commercial,  Apt.  243. 

Kuhlman,  Gary  A.,  623  East  Glen. 

Posen 
Litko,  Joeeph  Ralph,  no  address. 

River  Grove 
Gedwellas,  James,  no  address. 
Stelnmlller.  Michael,  2702  North  76th  Ave- 
nue, Elmwood  Park. 

Rock  Island 

Rutherford,  WUUam  Clyde,  Jr.,  Route  2, 
Joy. 


Souclnek,  Joel  E,.  2049  3X  Avenue,  East 
Mollne. 

Skokle 
Kohn.  David  Z.,  7435  Tripp, 
Robinson,  Jerome  Jay.  7534  North  Kostner. 
Wolf,  Richard  A..  7907  Kenneth, 

Waukegan 
Alkens,  Kenneth  L.,  no  address, 
Carlson,  Dennis  A.,  no  address. 
Long,  Lester  B.,  no  address. 
McClure,  Richard  P.,  no  address. 
Meyer,  Dermis  A,,  no  address, 
Pecaxo,  Vincent  J.,  no  address. 
Spenko,  Prank  J.,  no  address. 

West  Frankfort 
Down.  Glendcll  L.,  RFD  2, 
Kaiser    Jay,    705    East    Fourth    Street. 

Wheeling 
Ferns,  R  E  ,  no  address. 
Larsen,  A  R,  no  address. 
Palsly,  James  D.,  no  address, 

Wlnnetka 
Balmes,  C.  J.,  no  address. 
Pox.  Barry,  no  address, 
Helnbrlnk.  J.  J.,  no  address. 
Knowles.  Robert  M,.  no  address. 
Weiss,  Harvey  S.,  no  address. 

Zlon 
Bunner,  Martin,  no  address. 
Olsen,  Brian,  no  address. 

North  Suburban  Facility 

Aleksy.  August  Paul,  2005  North  74th  Ave- 
nue, Elmwood  Park, 

Bachner,  David  A.,  no  address, 

Bailey,  Stephen  C,  350  South  Belmont, 
Arlington  Heights. 

Byrne,  Helen  Mary,  2846  North  Washtenaw, 
Chicago,  111. 

Calendo,    Kathleen,   no   address, 

Chlappettl,  Mike  R,,  1848  North  Sayre, 
Chicago, 

Collins,  Donald  A.,  no  address. 

Curry,  Lon  Westley,  2N600  Pearl  Avenue, 
Glen  Ellyn. 

Ellis,  Bernard,  1546  North  Mohawk, 
Chicago, 

Fortln,   Thomas   A,,   no   address. 

Gonzales,  Richard,  2831  West  Belmont, 
Chicago, 

Hogan,  John  P.,  no  address. 

Isaacson.    George   A,,   no   address. 

Jonak,  Kenneth  Allen,  8927  West  Church 
Street,  Des  Plaines. 

Kasper,  Thomas  Paul,  3026  North  Oconto, 
Chicago. 

Krlngs,  William  M.,  no  address. 

Ladd,  Sandra  Elizabeth,  no  address. 

Lovlg,  Betty  Day,  no  address. 

Maggio,  Joseph  D,,  1914  North  78th  Avenue, 
Elmwood  Park. 

Mudra,  James,  no  address. 

Murawskl,  Vernon,  no  address. 

Neubert,  Rodger  C.  no  address, 

Plewa.  James  Wilfred,  4930  West  Quincy, 

Purchase,  Orson,  no  address. 

Purchase.  Wendell,  no  address. 

Robinson,  Johnnie  Lee,  4344  West  Adams 
Street. 

Shapiro,  Arthur  Howard.  7441  North  Rock- 
well Street. 

Smolynsky,  Jerry  Leo,  7557  West  Gunni- 
son, Harwood  Heights. 

Stasny,  Jane,  no  address. 

Stawlcki,  Ronald  Michael,  5472  North 
Parkside. 

Stein,  Stuart  J.,  4820  North  St,  Louis. 

Stott.  Donald  W.,  no  address. 

Sutton,  Richard  A,,  5967  West  Augusta 
Boulevard. 

Taylor.  Reece.  no  address. 

Twarowskl,  Allen  John,  2129  North  75th 
Avenue,  Elmwood  Park, 

Washington,  Jacqueline  M,,  6100  North 
Sheridan  Road, 

Weiss,  Jerry,  4920  North  Troy. 
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WUtUnffton,  Ronald  O..  6744  South  Park- 
wmy. 

South  Suburban  Facility 

BaUard,  Johnnie,  no  addreae. 

Baxmora,  Winston   Leonard.   4630   Cbam- 
plaln. 

Berry,  Steven  Mark,  0143  South  Emerald. 

Blfga,  Leater,  no  addrew. 

Burrell.  Jamea  A.,  no  addreaa. 

Clapaa,  Leonard  John.  4444  South  Moeart. 

Clay,  LlUle  liMm,  6«33  South  Langley. 

Crenshaw,  Theodore,  no  addreaa. 

CuUey,  Odell   (Ifrt),  eSOO  South  Loomla. 

Dlckenon,  Dana  Ronald.  9210  South  Park 
Avenue. 

EUand,  John  W..  no  addreaa. 

Slllott.  Charles  KUU.  3056  West  Madison. 

Ellison,  Larry,  no  addreaa. 

Fanelll,  Daniel,  no  addreaa. 

Filer,  ngle  B..  no  address. 

Frisco,  Nick,  no  address. 

Oalner,  Harvey,  no  address. 

Oant,  Anthony  Jamea,  1101  North  Larrabee. 

Hawkins.   Vaughn   E.,    7929   South   Wood- 
lawn. 

Hester,  Lynn,  Jr.,  no  address. 

Hicks,  Curiae,  7048  South  Wabash. 

Humphrey.  Baundra  M..  no  address. 

Jones,    Savannah    Louis.    338    West    K9th 
Place. 

Jones.  Walter,  8104  South  Indiana. 

Jordan,  Frank,  Jr.,  South  Calumet. 

Keys.  James  Walter,  7013  South  Emerald. 

Lawrence,  Jerome,  3813  West  Walnut. 

Logan,  Marrlon,  no  address. 

Lyles.  Chester,  329  West  01st  Street. 

McOhee,  Veodls.  no  address. 

Minor,  Albert  K.,  no  address. 

Noonan,  William  F..  no  address. 

Odum,  Ernest,  no  address. 

O'Neill,  Thomas  M.,  no  address. 

Packer,  Charles,  no  address. 

Pippins,  Tllton  Cleveland,  0140  South  Dor- 
ehaeter,  Chicago. 

Post,  Richard  Matthew,  8936   South  Ash- 
land Avenue,  Chicago. 

R«pa,  Robert  Eugene.  494fi  South  Rockwell 
Street.  Chicago. 

Reynolds,  Shaun  David.  10600  Longwood, 
Chicago. 

Rhodes.  Gregory  Hayze,  9406  South  Car- 
penter. Chicago. 

Richardson,  Reanet  (Miss),  741  East  Oak- 
wood  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

Robertson,  Marc  A.,  6724  South  Morgan, 
Chicago. 

Rucker,  Alan  Eugene,  7019  South  Indiana 
Avenue,  Chicago. 

Sallea,  Iflchael  E.,  no  addrees. 

Barton.  Arthur  M.,  8138  South  Maryland, 
Chicago. 

Shive.  Michael  I.,  3433  East  9lBt.  Chicago, 

Sjoreen.  Terrence  Paul,  6746  South  Fair- 
field, Ohleago. 

Bmejkal,  Earl  S.,  no  address. 

Smith,  Thomas  Patrick,   1830  West   104th 
Street.  Chicago. 

Stephens,  James  Melvln,  Jr.,  4033  South 
State  Street,  Apartment  1303.  Chicago. 

Taylor.  Jesse  Charles,  4813  South  Wabash, 
Chicago. 

Taylor.  Vulcan  C.  no  address. 

Thompson,  Bishop  Scott,  Jr.,  7844  South 
Morgan.  Chicago. 

Ward,  Lawrence  James,  9336  South  Parnell 
Avenue.  Chicago. 

WUUams,    Colston,    012    East    41st    Street, 
Chicago. 

Wllllama.  James  H..  no  address. 

Wilson.  Rufus  Tommy.  1309  South  Racine, 
Apt.  1«07.  Chicago. 

Teatman.  Albert  James,  8013  South  Lang- 
ley.  CMaaflo. 

cnrczKNATi  aaoioiT 
Indiana 

Rlckl  B.  Apgar,  2223  Park  Ro«td.  Andkrson. 

Oeraldlng  L.  Fcrtaon,  619  West  3d  Street, 
AndaraoQ. 

Vernon    R.    Whltahouae.    820    East    aist 
Street,  Anderson. 


George  P  Oabel.  Jr.,  1307  18th  Street. 
Bedford. 

wmiam  E.  Lemen,  1016  24th  Street,  Bed- 
ford. 

Joseph  Delbert  CuU.  3508  Longvlew  Drive. 
Bloomlngton. 

James  Stephen  Prye,  1828  Hunter  Avenue. 
Bloomlngton. 

Stephen  Timothy  Lemon,  2727  North  Dunn 
Road,  Bloomlngton. 

Richard  Allen  Relneklng.  821  Hawthorne 
Drive.  Bloomlngton. 

Douglas  Allen  Williams,  434  South  Dunn 
Street.  Bloomlngton. 

Terry  Lynn  Henderson.  Rural  Route  No.  1. 
Poet  Office  Box  46.  Brownsburg. 

Gary  S.  Andrews.  Rural  Route  No.  2,  Edln- 
burg. 

Joseph  F.  Newson.  Rural  Route  No.  1. 
Columbus. 

Dennis  R.  Barrett.  237  North  High  Street. 
Austin. 

Lawrence  T.  Zatorskl,  40  Berens  Street. 
Dyer. 

Stancho  N.  KllelT.  4309  Elm  Street,  East 
Chicago. 

David  D.  Drllch,  5630  Wegg  Avenue.  East 
Chicago. 

Edward  J.  Grelchunos,  Jr..  5630  Northcote 
Avenue,  East  Chicago. 

Max  D.  Eby.   1908  Frances.  Elkhart 

Timothy  R.   Holtz.   155  Simpson.   Elkhart. 

Barry  S.   Newman,  821   Taylor,   EvansvlUe. 

Stanley  A.  Newman,  821  Taylor,  EvansvlUe. 

Ardell  Smith,  Jr.,  209  South  Bedford, 
EvansvlUe. 

William  R.  Kitchens.  2913  Madison  Avenue. 
EvansvlUe. 

Thomas  W.  Tornatta.  1411  Reiter  Drive, 
EvansvlUe. 

David  W.  Barton,  407  Pemberton  Avenue. 
EvansvlUe. 

Kenton  E.  MacGregor.  641  Jefferson  Ave- 
nue. EvansvlUe. 

Martin  A.  Peter,  935  Ninth  Street.  Tell  City. 

Thomas  A.  Cavacinl,  4412  South  Harrison 
Street.  Fort  Wayne 

O.  Graham  Grove.  3510  Gaywood  Drive, 
Fort  Wayne. 

Richard  J.  Hathaway.  4632  Spatz  Avenue, 
Fort  Wayne. 

Jan.  T,  Lepper.  10610  Huffman  Road.  Port 
Wayne. 

Septhen  P.  Merchant.  4841  Bowser.  Fort 
Wayne. 

Welton  Moore.  1209  Summit,  Fort  Wayne. 

S.  E.  Ottenweller,  4902  Southwood.  Fort 
Wayne. 

Stephen  A.  Russ,  4928  Old  Mill  Road.  Fort 
Wayne. 

Thomas  M  Ryan.  6819  Hlltonia  Drive.  Fort 
Wayne. 

Patrick  McGregor.  2924  Santa  Rosa  Drive. 
Fort  Wayne. 

Michael  Sheehan.  Route  No.  1.  Monroe- 
vlUe. 

Floyd  M.  Young.  1802  Purdue  Drive,  Fort 
Wayne. 

Ronald  J.  Gartner.  4018  Indiana  Avenue. 
Fort  Wayne. 

Gllmore  Haynle,  Jr  .  4610  Beaver  Avenue. 
Fort  Wayne 

George  D.  McKay.  7875  Bluffton  Road, 
Fort  Wayne. 

Robert  W.  Antos,  170  Howard  Court.  Gary. 

Michael    A.   McCamey,   4614   Plercs,   Gary. 

David  L.  Vorwald,  6373  Adams  Street,  Gary. 

George  A.   Sufana.   300   Garfield.   Gary. 

Timothy  M.  Swan.  1116  North  Ripley 
Street.  Gary. 

Gerald  L.  Anderson.  2373  Madison  Street. 
Gary. 

Patsy  C.  Predalna.  7312  Taft,  Crown  Point. 

Judy  R.  Taylor,  3035  Weet  57th  Street, 
Oary. 

Forest  A.  Ormes,  515  Buchanan,  Gary. 

James  D.  Key.  RR  No.  3.  Box  101.  Crown 
Point. 

Charles  W.  O'Boyle.  403  Harrison  Street, 
Oary. 


Terry  W.  Guthrie,  4266  Madison  Street, 
Gary. 

James  F.  O'Boyle,  3612  Van  Buren,  Gary. 

Paula  R.  Slvertaon,  836  Tennessee  Street! 
Gary. 

Anna  K.  Watklns.  2340  West  20th  Avenue, 
Oary. 

Dean  M.  Kontoe,  3922  Pierce  Street.  Oary. 

David  J.   Menke,   553   Pennsylvania,   Gary. 

Theodore  J.  Mens.  1101^  Franklin.  Michi- 
gan City. 

Robert  C.  Murawskl,  618  South  Lake 
Street,  Gary. 

John  A.  Luers,  607  North  West  Street, 
Crown  Point. 

Thomas  R.  Dtehl,  1246  Hoffman  Street, 
Hammond. 

Zygmunt  J.  Dross,  Jr.,  940  Merrill  Street, 
Hammond. 

Mike  J.  Pens.  6420  Jefferson,  Hammond. 

Andrew  D.  Hlduke,  3015  173d  Street, 
Hammond. 

Byron  C.  Bayne,  3821  English  Avenue,  In- 
dianapolis. 

Joseph  A.  Beck.  305  North  14th  Avenue, 
Beech  Grove. 

Michael  C.  Bell,  1829  North  Alton,  Indi- 
anapolis. 

Christopher  J.  Booz,  4400  Haughey,  In- 
dianapolis. 

Michael  J.  Oaplan,  2120  East  Northgate, 
Indianapolis. 

Darryl  S.  Churchill,  626  Memorial  Drive, 
Beech  Grove. 

Terry  L.  Clayton,  2201  North  Groff  Avenue, 
Indianapolis. 

WUllam  D.  Davles,  1729  East  77th,  Indi- 
anapolis. 

Larry  D.  Dawson,  3920  North  Guilford 
Avenue,  Indianapolis. 

Clolce  C.  Dotson,  5808  North  Illinois,  In- 
dianapolis. 

Ronald  A.  Fields.  413  Harvard  Place.  Indi- 
anapolis. 

Luther  E.  Hall,  506  West  38th  Street,  In- 
dianapolis. 

David  F.  Hummons.  4045  Clarendon  Roed. 
Indianapolis. 

William  R.  Jones.  1210  North  Belmont 
Avenue.  Indianapolis. 

Kenneth  N.  Kaat.  3713  North  Llnwood 
Avenue.  Indianapolis. 

Joseph  W.  Kenney,  Jr.,  3644  North  Park 
Avenue,  Indlanap>olLs. 

PhUlp  M.  Kenney,  3644  North  Park  Ave- 
nue, Indlanaix>ll8. 

Samuel  C.  Kitchens.  1085  West  McCarty 
Street,  Indianapolis. 

Dana  S.  Kllnck,  674  East  Drive,  Woodruff 
Place.  Indianapolis, 

Stephen  A.  Lahey,  951  East  Georgia  Street, 
Indiana  ix>lls, 

David  C.  Miller,  2807  Canterbury  Lane.  In- 
dianapolis. 

Donald  C.  Pence.  623  North  Dearborn,  In- 
dianapolis. 

Daniel  T.  Qulgley,  4302  KIngsley  Drive, 
Indianapolis. 

Richard  L.  Reed.  3940  East  57th  Street. 
Indianapolis. 

Carl  W.  Relchweln.  1154  North  Medford 
Avenue,  Indianapolis. 

David  L.  Shull.  6809  East  52d  Place.  Indian- 
apolis. 

Hugh  K.  Slnnock.  1515  East  101st  Street. 
Indianapolis. 

Albert  C.  Spurlock,  Jr.,  3955  Cornelius  Av- 
enue, Indianapolis. 

Edward  J  Thleslng,  3728  Rockvllle  Road, 
Indianapolis. 

Thomas  S.  Ulen.  4545  North  Delaware. 
Indianapolis. 

Charles  D.  Ward.  6255  North  Meridan.  In- 
dianapolis. 

Carl  J.  Wolf.  3138  Lawndale.  IndlanapolU. 

Bernard  P.  Wolfla,  3345  Lincoln  Road.  In- 
dianapolis. 

David  J.  Yount.  1136  North  Mitthoeffer 
Road.  Indianapolis. 

William  M.  Bogle,  6024  Coburn  Road.  In- 
dianapolis. 
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James  V.  Cortese,  6302  Mlnlo,  Indianapolis. 
Joseph  A.  Fisher.  4311  Broadway,  Indian- 
spoils. 

Oayle  F.   Greslck,   411-B   Greene   Avenue, 
Indianapolis. 

Ronald  G.  Hansen.   1225  East  54th  Street, 
Indianapolis. 

Roger    S.    Palamara.    632    North    Tuxedo 
Street,  Indianapolis. 

James  A.  Richards,  1068  Wlndermlre.  Indi- 
anapolis. 

Dennis  C.  Schafer,  1340  Lee  Street,  Indian- 
apolis. 

Larry  P.  Sells,  7207  South  East  Street,  In- 
dianapolis. 

Tom  H.  Wllks,  1410  North  Bosart.  Indian- 
apolis. 

Timothy  M.  Niehaus,  11  East  Palmer,  In- 
dianapolis. 

Joseph  H.  Tllford,  5425  AlUsonvllle  Road, 
Indianapolis. 

Robert   M.    Harrmann.   3545   North   Rural 
Street.  Indianapolis. 

Steven   R.   Bradley,    5740   Maplewood,   In- 
dianapolis. 

John    H.    Draft,    16075    AlUsonvllle    Road, 
NoblesvlUe. 

Christopher    J.    Sweeney,    3123    West    22d 
Street.  Indianapolis. 

Larry   Keith  Judd,   302   East    10th   Street, 
JeffersonvlUe. 

Stephen    Kent    Smith.    Highway    403,    In 
care  of  Wayne  Rogers.  Sellersburg. 
John  Kenneth  Butler.  214  East  8th.  Peru. 
Jerry    WUllam    Grau.    RR    No.    4,    Box    87, 
Kokomo. 

Gary  M.  Van  Winkle,   810   South  Market, 
Kokomo. 
James  M.  Whiteside,  236  Van  Buren,  Peru. 
Terrance  McGaffney,  1109  North  Courtland, 
Kokomo. 

Gamett  G.  Carter,  812   East  Gerhart,  Ko- 
komo. 

Tim  J.  Watts,  5501  Menomonee  Drive.  Ko- 
komo. 

Richard    E.    Bunnell,    1531    Meadowbrook, 
Kokomo, 

Gary    Mlnnlch,    1301    Meadowbrook   Lane, 
Kokomo, 

Philip   R.   Smith,   2233   Sacramento,  West 
Lafayette. 
Eddie  L.  Russell.  Box   58.  Battle  Ground. 
Dennis    L.    Dewey,    2112    Arapahoe    Drive, 
Lafayette. 

Robert   C.    Graham.    Jr..   2110   Underwood 
Street.  Lafayette. 

David  L.  Heath,  31  North  29th  Street,  La- 
fayette. 

John  A.  Mlsner,  1813  Harma  Street,  Lafa- 
yette. 

John  H.  Rutherford,  1021  Beck  Lane,  Lafa- 
yette. 

Michael    P.    Wood.     1320    Union    Street, 
Lafayette. 

Michael    Lee    Bell,    519    Mulberry    Street, 
Madison. 

Donald  W.  McAllster,  Rural  Route  No.  1, 
Madison. 

Edwin   H.   Woodrlck,   3411    East   Michigan 
Street.  Michigan  City. 

David  D.  Murray.  Mlchlana  Shores,  Michi- 
gan City. 

John  M.  Bradway,  Rural  Route  4,  Box  458, 
Muncle. 
Daniel  P.  Brand,  1317  RUey  Road,  Muncle. 
Michael   G.   Groves,   Rvu^   Route   5.   New 
Castle. 
WUllam  J.  Price,  100  Forrest,  Muncle. 
Philip  J.  Taylor,  2914  Ethel,  Muncle. 
Dennis    W.    Stephens,    232    South    Water 
Street,  Albany. 

Joeeph    Castelo,    Jr.,    207    North    Stanley, 
Eaton. 

Joyce  D.  Thomas,  115  North  Trultt  Rotwl, 
Muncle. 

Charles  Allan  Main,  1503  Portage  Avenue, 
Portage. 

Price  I.  Faulkner,  770  South  17th  Street, 
Richmond. 

James  W.  Htmt,  2214   South  14th  Street, 
Richmond. 


John     B.     Llvengood,     1821     Gaar     Road, 
Richmond. 

Phillip  C,  WlUlams,  1021  North  "I"  Street, 
Richmond. 

Philip  W.  Smith,  1110  Elm  Street,  Shelby- 
vUle. 

Thomas  A.  Wolter,  54610  North  29th  Street, 
South  Bend. 

Robert  P.  ChrlsUn.  902  East  Dayton  Street, 
South  Bend. 

John    J.    Horan.    Jr..    304    West    Navarre 
Street,  South  Bend. 

Joseph    L.   Amaral,    1010   North   Ironwood 
Drive,  South  Bend. 

Nicholas  a.  Cenova,  56899  South  Sundown 
Road,  South  Bend. 

Joseph   E.   Hannan,   Jr.,    1805   Greenwood 
Drive,  South  Bend. 

Frederick   L.   Rosenfeld,   2706   York   Road, 
South  Bend. 

Paul  J.  Baldonl.  1720  South  Main  Street, 
South  Bend. 

Thomas  H.  Pautz.  1124  Woodward  Avenue. 
South  Bend. 

Thomas   G.   Mlhall,   301   North   Sunnyslde 
Avenue,  South  Bend. 

Anthony  J.  Sabo,  1719  West  Duball  Avenue, 
South  Bend. 

Charles    A.    Shock,    Jr.,    1001    South    27th 
Street.  South  Bend. 

David    J.    Lesnlewlcz,    702    South    CarlUle 
Street.  South  Bend. 

Charles    M.    Love.    1306    Chalfant    Street, 
South  Bend. 

Donald    P.    Smith,     1402    South    Catalpa 
Street,  South  Bend. 

Charles  S.  Bouvette,  1976  Brlarway,  South 
Bend. 

John  R.  O'Connell,  810  North  Michigan 
Street,  Plymouth. 

Daniel  L.  Dammann,  1618  Fourth  Avenue, 
Terre  Haute. 

Timothy  W.  Brown,  1404  North  6th  Street, 
Terre  Haute. 

Jay  D.  Orman,  Post  Office  Box  225,  Sely- 
vlUe. 

David  E.  Poy,  Rural  Route  No.  5.  Terre 
Haute. 

Prank  A.  Hamblen,  3127  North  10th  Street. 
Terre  Haute. 

Thomas  Mellon.  2200  North  14th  Street, 
Terre  Haute. 

James  R.  Elliott,  815  North  6th  Street, 
Vlncennes. 

James  M.  McGowan,  2000  Charles  Street. 
Vlncennes. 

Terry  Robert  Lynch.  305  North  Meridian 
Street,  Washington. 

Byron  Lee  Bvu-khardt,  1102  Downey  Avenue, 
Washington. 

Donald  L.  Rees.  802  East  Van  Trees  Street. 
Washington. 

Kentucky 

Charles  G.  Bernard,  3108  Oakland  Avenue, 
Catlettsburg. 

Charles  S.  Duncan,  1532  Roselawn,  Bowling 

Michael  D.  Keown,  CoUege  Heights,  Bowl- 
ing Green. 

Patrick  M.  Shannon,  236  Audubon  Drive, 
Bowling  Green. 

David  Himter,  153  Jacob  Price  Homes. 
Covington. 

Donald  E.  Meyers,  3126  Roelna  Avenue, 
Covington. 

Kenneth  G.  Rump,  5206  Woodland  Drive, 
Covington. 

Thomas  A.  Souther,  1199  Far  Hills  Drive, 
Covington. 

Robert  Larkln,  Gardner,  Poet  Office  Box 
206.  206  Terry  Court,  Ellzabethtown. 

Edward  Thomas  Donnelly,  315  Robin  Road, 
Ellzabethtown . 

Michael  Oary  Allen,  411  North  Mulberry 
Street,  Ellzabethtown. 

Gerald  B.  Hope,  6409  Pemcrest  Roed,  Fern 
Creek. 

Donald  C.  Turner,  1028  Seminole  TraU, 
Frankfort. 

PhlUp  A.  Nichols,  Route  No.  3,  Glasgow. 


Kenneth  Wayne  Hazelwood.  Post  Office  Box 
184.  Henderson. 

Ronnie  Carrol  Moore,  136 Vi  Second  Street, 
Henderson. 

Scotty   G.   McElfreah,   2911    Liberty   Road, 
Lexington. 

Dale  B.  MltcbeU,  600  Gibson  Avenue.  Lex- 
ington, 

Donald   L.   Smith,    1110  SUUweU   Avenue. 
Lexington. 

John  J.  Archdeacon,  710  Cramer  Avenue, 
Lexington. 

Eklward    L.    Glvens.    409    Ferguson    Street, 
Lexington. 

Daniel  D.  Briscoe,  3509  Forrest  Brook  Drive, 
Louisville. 

Bruce    K.    Caasldy,    3606    Hanover    Road, 
LoulBvUle. 

E>anlel    T.    Erwln.    7100    Boxwood    Drive. 
LoulsvlUe. 

WUllam  P.  Hill.  304  Stlltz  Avenue,  Louls- 
vlUe. 

Thomas    Johnson.    2721    Grand    Avenue, 
LoiUsvlUe. 

James    M.    Kupper.    1715    Oagle    Avenue, 
Louisville. 

WUllam  H.  MUler.  Jr..  2011  San  Jose  Ave- 
nue. LoulsvlUe. 

Joseph    T.    Mitchell.    608    Cloverlea    Road. 
LoulsvUle. 

Terrence    O.    Mulhall,    2161    Tyler    Lane, 
LoulsvlUe. 

John    D.    Ostlng,    1285    Eastern    Parkway, 
LoulsvlUe. 

Garner   M.   Petrle,   Jr.,   2332   Alta   Avenue, 
LoulsvlUe. 

Daniel  P.  Ridge,  1613  Glrard  Drive.  Louls- 
vUle. 

Ervln  Sellars,  Jr.,   1124  South  32d   Street, 
LoulsvUle. 

John   P.    Sheckler,   3408   Garland    Avenue. 
LoulsvUle. 

Pred  A.  Shuck,  7206  Weaboro  Road,  Louls- 
vUle. 

Ronald  E.  Becht,  2409  Green  Valley  Road, 
New  Albany,  Indiana. 

Edward    S.    Carle,    828    East    Washington, 
LoulsvlUe. 

WUllam  E.  Dehn.  2323  Shelby  Street.  New 
Albany,  Indiana. 

WUllam  J.  Plnnegan,  Jr.,  719  Hazel  Street, 
LoulsvlUe. 

James    T.    Julius.    1219    Ashland    Avenue. 
LoulsvlUe. 

Walter    C.    Jurt.    Jr.,    3515    Hughes    Road. 
LoulsvlUe. 

E>avld   J.   Mateja.    647   South   34th   Street, 
LoulsvlUe. 

Jesse     P.     McClure.    Jr.,    3309     DumesnU, 
LoulsvUle. 

Norman  L.  MUler.  435  East  Brandels.  Louls- 
vlUe. 

Dennis  H.  Ofcacek.  4011  Valley  View  Drive, 
LoulsvUle. 

William  D.  Rowzee,  411  Locust  Street,  Dan- 
vUle. 

Larry  M.  Wheeler,  2543  Wood  bourne.  Louls- 
vUle, 

Wlnfred    J.    Nunn,    421    Tennessee    Street, 
Paducah. 

James  B.  McDarment,  4318  Whltmore  Ave- 
nue. LoulsvlUe. 

David    N.   MlUer.   5103   South    Side    Drive, 
Louisville. 

Everett  P.  Perrell,  1723  Lytle  Street,  Louls- 
vlUe. 

John    R.    Moberly.    2820    Dlmle    Highway, 
LoulsvUle. 

Poch    L.    Karem,    Jr..    4416    West    Market 
Street.  LoulsvlUe. 

J.  Clifton  Thomas,  317  East  Center  Street, 
MadlsonvUle. 

Oran    P.    Llzenby,    Post    Office    Box    202, 
Scottsburg. 

Stephen  B.  Wilcox,  606  Florence.  MaysvUle. 
Joseph  H.  Bane,  RR  No.  3.  MaysvUle. 
Donald     Ray    Dunn.     215     Park    Avenue, 
Owensboro. 

Robert  Allen  Fowler,  2013  East  0th  Street, 
Owensboro. 
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James    Earl    Hicks,    5304    Old    Henderson 
Road.  Owensboro. 

James  D.  McElroy.  272  Mount  Airy,  Paris. 

James  E.  Cook.  Jr.,  Plkevllle. 

Randall  Cawood  Newsom,  Elkhorn  City. 

David  Lee  Potter.  Elkbom  City 

Richard  H.  Potter,  PalntsvlUe 

Leslie  Elmo  Vamey.   Meta   Rural   Station, 
Plkevllle. 

James   I.   Moberly   II,   207   Lelmaur   Drive, 
Rlclunond. 

Ohio 

Olenna  M&rle  Batz,  2759  Palrland  Street. 
Cuyahoga  Falls. 

Thomas  Prancls  Baughman,   311   Wheeler 
Street,  Akron. 

Joan    Theresa    Breltenbach,     1832    Carter 
Avenue,  Akron. 

Patrick  Thomas  Carr.  371  North  Pershing, 
Akron. 

Oary  Lee  Oonnell,  1574  10th  Street,  Cuya- 
hoga Falls. 

Barbara    Lorraine    Downs,    1788    Orchard 
Drive,  Akron. 

Thomas    Paul     Herceg.    243    Ira    Arenue. 
Akron. 

Adrlenne    Lee    McClellan,    505    Edgewood 
Avenue.  Akron. 

Robert  Louis  Mlhlylov.  1311  Leonora  Ave- 
nue, Akron. 

Oerald  Lowell  Miller,  3949  Cox  Road.  Bar- 
berton. 

William    Henry    Petrarca,    581     Patterson 
Avenue,  Akron. 

Edward    Stephen    Preusse,    1249    Dearborn 
Drive,  Akron. 

John  Godfrey  Ragsdale.  Jr.,  466  Inverness 
Road.  Akron. 

Terence   Edward  Scanlon,  286  Dorchester 
Road,  Akron. 

Janet    Ellen    Smith,    1459    Delia    Avenue, 
Akron. 

William  Paul  Spoonster^  414  East  Tuscara- 
was, Barberton. 

Rodney     Wayne     Thompson,     2747     Tlfft 
Street,  Cuyahoga  Falls. 

Michael  Oeorge  Zlga,  180  Rhodes  Avenue, 
Akron. 

Margaret  JoAnne  Barnes,  2902  Long  Road, 
Akron. 

Nicholas  John  Creme,  2393  Banbury  Road, 
Akron. 

John  William  Freeman,  363  Alton  Avenue, 
Akron. 

Edward    Earl    LeRoy,    1204    Laird    Street. 
Akron. 

Henry    Anthony    Merllttl,     1078    Oakland 
Avenue.  Akron. 

Russell  Norman,   1431  Woodblrch  Avenue, 
Akron. 

Carcdyn  Ann  Castile,   1113  Dover  Avenue, 
Akron. 

Howard  Eugene  Locke,  968  Neptune  Street, 
Akron. 

Walter  Charles  Melton,  40  Sonuners  Coxirt, 
Akron. 

Timothy    Andrew    Morrison,    2152    Stone 
Street,  Cuyahoga  Falls. 

Earnest  Lee   Mosley.  962   Rhodes   Avenue, 
Akron. 

Barry  Bennett  Myers,  2864  Fulmer  Drive, 
Cuyahoga  Falls. 

John    Talbot    Clerk.    282    Mull    Avenue, 
AkroD. 

Charles  B.  Blackwell.  1837  Virginia  Avenue. 
AahUbola. 

Jury  Pow«U,  4308  West  Avenue.  Ashtabula. 

Stephen    Joseph    Helm,    637    East    Ford 
Avenue,  Barberton. 

Jams*   Carey    Hunger,   41    Eighth    Street. 
NE.,  Barberton. 

Charles    M.    Prsepasniak,    460    East    Ford 
Avenue,  Barberton. 

Richard  Charles  Roth,  222  Sixth  Street, 
NW..  Barberton. 

Stephen    Oralg   WlUlg,    3024    Dutt   Road, 
Barberton. 

Jeffrey  W.  Largent.  440  Bast  Liberty  Street, 
Medina. 

Frank  i.  Rome,  RFD  No.  4,  Cambridge. 


Prank  W.  Stroud.  506  Foster  Avenue, 
Cambridge. 

Canton 

David  G    Elsass.   4460  Eighth   Street.   NW. 

John  A.  Grlnaldi.  6141  Firestone  Avenue, 
NE. 

Robert  J.  Groenke,  Jr  ,  1132  34th  Street, 
NW. 

Thomas  Gulrreri.  1162  Rockwood  Avenue. 
SW, 

John  A.  OHara.  344  25th  Street.  NW. 

Paul  S.  Snopel.  1118  18th  Street.  NW. 

Richard  C.  Stambaugh,  4403  Harrison 
Avenue.  NW. 

Donald  G.  Wlngard,  1215  Sunford  Avenue, 
NW. 

David  J.  Vlslnger,  4511  Emma  Place,  NW. 

Timothy  S   Brady.  336  Belden  Avenue.  NE. 

Edwin  M.  Perkins.  1743  Market  Avenue, 
North. 

Joseph  L  Souliere.  3021  Daleford  Avenue, 
NE. 

Robert  H.  Wilson,  351   18th  Street,  NW. 

John  R  Hoffman,  Jr  ,  1333  Woodrow 
Avenue,  NW. 

Robert  L    Holder.   105  Wertz  Avenue,  NW. 

William  J  Adams,  700  Madison  Court 
SB. 

Harold   I.  Glenn,  2320  .Seventh  Street.  NE. 

Stephen  Pressley,  Jr..  1835  Second  Street, 
NE. 

Blssett,  Ray  J  .   1267  Cottage  Place.  NW 

Fred  Mathews.  801    Liberty   Avenue.   SE. 

Charles  M    Riley,  404  Penton  .\venue.  NE. 

Gary  M    Zazula,    1243   Wertz   Avenue,   SW. 

Tlmmy  R.  Brend:e.  1511  Marvland  Avenue, 
SW 

Scott  H,  McGlrr.  1218  47th  Street,  NW. 

John  P,  WUgu.s.   119  Miles  Avenue.  NW. 

James  A  Robinson,  187  Solon  Road, 
Chagrin  Falls 

Ruth  A  Marks,  51  Olive  Street,  Chagrin 
Palls. 

Chester  Daniel  Dllday.  105  Al.-imeda  Court. 
Lancaster. 

Joseph  Richard  Grleshelmer.  Route  1, 
Londonderry. 

Cleveland 

Glenn  C.  Ander.son.  4923  Pershing. 

Joseph  J  Andre.  1394  Dorsch  Road. 

Carl  E.  Barnes.  1518  East  81st  Street. 

Richard   A.   Bene.    11908    Parkview 

Dennis  M.  Boswell,   1456  West   110  Street. 

Nicholas  J    Bush.   1222   West  Clifton 

Timothy  J,  Campbell,  28802  Osborn  Road. 

Michael  C.  Clement.  2568  University. 

Leo  J.  Congenl.  23718  Lake  Road. 

Robert    J.   Duffner,   Jr  .   3357   Sylvanhurst. 

Charles  E.  Duffy.  24115  Bruce  Road. 

Eric  W.  Ehrmann.  17415  WInslow  Road 

Paul  A.  Fisher.  3493  Benedemeer 

David  L.  Puente.  3855  East  38th  Street 

Chauncey  H.  Gibson,  3333  East  118th 
Street. 

Walter  T.  Gorbett,  4710  Krueger  Avenue. 

Christopher  C.  Hanley,  28203  Wolf  Road. 

Paul  Hill,   15515  Eldamere 

Charles  N.  Jordan,  9106  Kempton  Avenue. 

Richard  M.  Kallszewskl,  4726  Blythln 
Road. 

Robert  J.  Kalllna.  2340  Mlramar  Boulevard. 

Ronald  J.  Kornokovlch.  7909  Guthrie  Ave- 
nue. 

Krepop,  Kenneth  L,,  4718  Brookwood 
Drive. 

Aloyslus  P.  Martlnlch,  3753  Walllngford 
Road. 

Dale  Masino.  1019  Ansel  Road. 

Stephen  H.  McElroy  II,  2180  OUve  Avenue. 

Donald  B.  McEwen,  4123  Germalne  Avenue. 

James  J.  Menart,  800  Alhambra  Road. 

Jaeon  A.  Morton,  9322  Amesbury. 

Kenneth  A.  Murphy.  10615  Lee  Avenue. 

Louis  J.  Nlmylowycz,  1260  Cranford  Ave- 
nue. 

Michael  T.  Norton,  11107  Ashbury  Avenue. 

Charles  J.  O'Malley,  1117  Allston  Road. 

Frank  R.  Osborne,   164  East  211th  Street. 

Alvln  J.  Payne.  10831  Masale  Avenue. 

Alan  M.  Raiiss,  3747  B&lnbrldge. 
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Robert  E.  Reese,  3518  Granton  Avenue 

Ronald  E.  Rlchter,  5607  Forest  Avenue! 

James  G.  Robblns,  4007  Bush  Avenue 

Stephan  W.  Salay,  18731  Holland  Road. 

Howard  A.  Schulman,  23225  Bryden  Road 

Frederick  A.  Slzler,  12802  Grannls  Avenue 

Michael  Slusarz,  2220  Ralph  Avenue. 

Russell  P.  Smith,  14736  Pernway. 

Thomas  W.  Smith.  18926  Chatfleld. 

Larry  J.  Soeder,  966  Nelavlew  Road. 

Thomas  E.  SUfford,  19201  Forest  Wood. 

Thomas  M.  Stroh.  3820  West  136th  Street. 

Anthony    J.    Thomas,    Jr.,    15836    Norway 
Avenue. 

Timothy  M.  Toner,  1254  Bunts  Road. 

David  J.  Trenton,  16106  Arcade. 

Terence  M.  Troyer,  104  East  213th  Street 

Louis  Vallos,  2615  Vestry  Avenue. 

Leo  W.  Young,  1486  East  1 18th  Street. 

James  A.  Slater,  2821  Southlngton  Road 

David  C.  Swaddling,  16000  Terrace  Road 

William  P.  Welsh,  17427  Clifton  Boulevard. 

Leroy  S.  Atkinson,  115  Chestnut  Road. 

Gerald  E.  Batchlar,  2264  East  89th  Street 

Warren  F.  Chrlsholm,  18905  Colahan  Drive 

Dennis  R.  Coy,  21770  WUmore  Avenue. 

Jonathan  K.  Duff,  2911  Weymouth  Road. 

Gerald   E.   Fallon,   30902    Nantucket   Row. 

James    S.    Gllleepie,    1579    Holmden    Road. 

John  J.  Gladstone,  2915  Eaton  Road. 

Kevin  J.  Lyons,  27319  Donald  Drive. 

Robert  M.  Murray,  3350  West  125th  Street. 

Thomas    E.    Porubsky.    1721    Merl    Avenue. 

Conrad    H.    Pokorski.    20668    Donnybrook 
Road. 

Orover  C,  Handle.  Jr..  3460  East  142d  Street. 

Gary  A.  Smith,  2544  East  38th  Street. 

Joseph  W,  Urbas,  Jr.,  3922  St.  Clair  Avenue. 

Patrick  J.  Carey.  1441  Robinwood. 

Maurice  Carlton.  12217  Craven. 

William   A.    Meltzer.    12700    Lake    Avenue. 

Anthony  C.  Nlckras,   12700  Sprecher  Ave- 
nue. 

Brian  F.  Stenger.  19951  Upper  Valley  Drive. 

Rufus  F.   WUkes,   3465   East    119th   Street. 

Margie  D.  Burden.  3341  East  125th  Street. 

Thomas  A.  Hanson,  3332  Rumson  Road. 

Daniel    L.    Grady    III,    14108    Southlngton 
Road. 

Joseph  P.  Ditchman,  14026  Terrace  Road. 

Daniel  P.  Henninger,  3687  Stoneleigh  Road. 

Barry  A.  Jacobs,  3667  Blanche  Road. 

Paul  J.  Sledlecki,  1282  West  115th  Street. 

Harry   C.   Barnes,   2034   East    125th   Street. 

Thomas    M.    Hardulak,     1005    Kenllworth 
Avenue. 

Arthur  Lewis,  3336  East  123d  Street. 

Oary  E.  Polster.  2288  Loyola  Road. 

Thomas   P.  Roberts.  3219  Bradford  Road. 

Stephen   H.   Splegle,   2199   Cranston  Road. 

Eugene  C.  Hughey,  1934  East  90th  Street. 

Pred  A.  Ettari,  3594  East  112th  Street. 

John  L.  Chorlch,  15851  Drake  Road. 

Victor   E.   Sordl,   8004   New   York   Avenue. 

Byron  R.  Webster,  23966  Duffleld  Road. 

David  L.  Bleber,  2244  Jackson  Boulevard. 

Oary  W.  Demko,  4000  Henrltze. 

Morris  M.  Levin,  3031  Torrlngton  Road. 

Rodney  Sledge,  2344  East  55th  Street. 

Russell  H.  Zeakey,  1856  Forest  Hills  Boule- 
vard. 

Ralph  J.  ZwoUnskl,  3084  East  65th  Street. 

Gardner  K.  Christopher,  Jr.,  1196  East  99th 
Street. 

Robert  E.  Holden,  10247  Oreensheath  Drive. 
Columbus 

William  E.  Karath,  81  East  Oakland  Ave- 
nue. 

John  B.  Morlarty,  277  South  Cassady  Ave- 
nue. 

Richard  W.  O'Shaughnessy,  2960  Wellesley 
Drive. 

Terence   J.    O'Shaughnessy,    1904   Malvern 
Road. 

WUllam  R.  Sheehan.  Jr.,  350  East  North 
Broadway. 
Eric  A.  Solu,  229  West  North  Broadway. 
Douglas  L.  Woodyard,  704  Euclalre  Avenue. 
Nicholas  L.  Butler,  2131  Margaret  Street. 
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Sandra  A.  Crockett,  21  North  21st  Street, 
Apartment  K. 

Gary  N.  Davis,  2096  Woodward  Avenue. 

Danny  L.  DeMattels,  977  Kenley  Avenue. 

Thomas  J.  Donley,  478  Piedmont  Road. 

Harry  J.  Green.  200  Warren  Street. 

Steven  B.  GugUeml,  2509  Vanderberg  Ave- 
nue. 

Jeffrey  R.  Hicks,  2125  London-Groverport 
Road.  Grove  City. 

Charles   M.   Javorlna,    1284   Country   Club 
Road. 

Leonard  Lee,  2131  Margaret  Street. 

Stephen  J.  McGrew,  891  Sheridan  Avenue. 

Joseph  E.  Meehan,  741  City  Park  Avenue. 

William  S.  Meyer,  825  Chestershlre  Road. 

James  P.  Moore,  Jr.,  277  South  18th  Street. 

Stephen  A.  Mowrer,  2729  Ferris  Road. 

John  R.  Parker,  2322  Mecca  Road. 

Maxlne  M.  Sarpa,  692  Pleasant  Ridge. 

Edward  J.  Smith,  280  S.  Hague  Avenue. 

Harold   W.   Strickland,   929  Lilley   Avenue. 

Tom   D.   Swisher,   4686   Annhurst   Road. 

Donovan  Thackery,  2376  Brentvrood  Road. 

Raymond  J.  Troth,  814  South  Ogden  Ave- 
nue. 

Joseph  V.  Vlttorio,  4632  Scenic  Drive. 

Phillip    E.    Walker,    1430    Bryden    Road. 

Reynelda  L.  Ware,  1921  Denbridge  Way. 

Todd  C.  Barkan,  245  North  Drexel  Avenue. 

Michael   D.    Campbell,    1486    Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

Thomas  P.  Smlthberger.  1356  Rich  Street. 

Thomas  D.  Thompson,  66  West  Beechwold 
Boulevard. 

Stephen   M.   Ward,   2606  Camden   Road. 

James  P.  Battin,  318  Brevoort  Road. 

James  B.  Rader,  45  South  Harding  Road. 

James  S.  Rldgeway,  125  South  Columbia 
Avenue. 

Douglas  Shepherd,   2201   Charles  Street. 

Philip  R.  Williamson,  199  North  Stanwood 
Road. 

Stephen  J.  Nolan,  377  Glenburn  Place. 

Thomas  A.  Williamson,  199  North  Stan- 
wood  Road. 

WUllam  R.  Fair,  5483  Driftwood  Road. 

James  M.  Johnston  11,  703  Malvern  Avenue. 

Richard  L.  Walker,  186  West  Welshelmer 
Road. 

Robert  J.  Schmidt,  2760  Fair  Avenue. 

L.  A.  Cooper,  2933  Ivanhoe  Road,  Cuyahoga 
Palls. 

R.  L.  Baldwin,  3058  Lake  Road,  Cuyahoga 
Falls. 

T.  G.  Jones,  436  Marguerite  Avenue,  Cuya- 
hoga Falls. 

R.  B.  Lusk,  2026  Fourth  Street,  CuyaOioga 
Falls. 

R.  T.  Richards,  625  Viewpoint,  Cuyohoga 
Falls. 

R.  H.  Judson,  Jr.,  2101  23d  Street,  Cuya- 
hoga Falls. 

J.  D.  Calvert,  2313  Hoch  Drive,  Cuyahoga 

Palls. 

V.   D.   Geriak.   2343   23d   Street,  Cuyahoga 

Palls. 

J.  Craig  Brubaker,  RR  No.  1.  Walden  Road, 
Parmersvllle. 

Richard  L.  CUne,  301  West  Center  Street, 
Parmersvllle. 

Dayton 

K'^Uy  T.  Daniels,  820  South  Euclid  Avenue. 

Alan  R.  Donaldson,  2436  Elsmere  Avenue. 

Charles  E.  Flax.  808  Wllberforce. 

Robert  A.  Llschke.  1444  Ohmer  Avenue. 

Michael  S.  Portls.  609  Hall  Avenue. 

Robert  E.  Reedy,  1220  Edward  Drive. 

David  M.  Stockert,  206  Elm  Street.  Parm- 
ersvllle. 

Charles  H.  Wagner,  4725  Sllverwood  Drive. 

James  B.  Desch,  7791  Peters  Road. 

Edward  D.  Dunn,  1507  Riverside  Drive. 

Edward  F.  Fahrendorf,  11  Greenmount 
Boulevard. 

Jeffrey  Alan  Jones,  320  Brooklyn  Avenue. 

Michael  E.  Bach,  640  Bowen  Street. 

Richard  Malone,  Jr.,  1516  Bowman  Avenue. 

Lonnle  L.  McNew,  2708  Nacoma  Place  Ket- 
tering. 


James  F.  Spltzman,  28  Central  Avenue. 

Thomas  L.  Grleshop,  3502  Stanford  Place. 

Patrick  C.  Williams.  3729  Pltteburg  Avenue. 

Michael  B.  Keys,  409  Washington  Avenue, 
Elyrla. 

James    E.    Neldhardt.     424    Sixth    Street, 
Elyrla. 

Greg  H.  Davison,  434  12th  Street,  Elyrla. 

Dennis    M.    Moore,    1036    North    Pasadena, 
Elyrla. 

John  M.  Sarnovsky,  423  Washington  Ave- 
nue, Elyrla. 

Rupert   E.   Ruppert,   8699   Deardoff   Road, 
Franklin. 

John     W.     Holweger,    210    Locust     Street, 
FYanklln. 

Patricia  A.  Ballman,  633  Western  Avenue, 
Covington,  Ky. 

Connie  J.  Coffman,  841   Beechtree  Drive, 
Cincinnati. 

Jean  M.  Donovan,   6   Alcott  Lane,  Cincin- 
nati. 

Cherl    A.    Hardgrove,    115    Deborah    Drive, 
Aurora,  Ind. 

Marilyn   K.    Macke,   3610   Darwin    Avenue, 
Cincinnati. 

Kelly  C.  Baugh,  441  Oak  Street,  Cincinnati. 

Betty  S.  Dees,  3976  Dickson  Avenue,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Thomas  R.  Deltz,  3526  Glenn  Avenue,  Cov- 
ington, Ky. 

Hugh  Doran,  1103  St.  Gregory  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Charles  F.  Faust,  15  Blehl  Street,  Newport, 
Ky. 

Cincinnati 

Richard  W.  Hanlon.  7110  Van  Kirk  Avenue. 

John  A.  Haverkamp,  4656  Orchard  Lane. 

Douglas  B.  Kramer.  5800  Bellevlew  Road. 

Robert  V.  Nash,  Jr.,  1015  Hill  Street. 

Joseph  A.  Penwell,  117  West  69th  Street. 

Lawrence  M.  Stroup,  1111  Puller  Street. 

Ronald  C.  Wilson,  879  Rockdale  Avenue. 

Michael  E.  Wolf.  702  Indiana  Hill  Road. 

Lynn  M.  Woods,  1003  Cutter  Street. 

Prances    E.    Wright,    705    South    Crescent 
Avenue. 

Prank  J.  M.  Capazza,  2540  Sarvis  Court. 

John  R.  Compton,  Jr.,  3522  Trimble  Avenue. 

Tom  A.  Dean,  2  Beckford  Drive,  Apt.  D. 

Charles  J.  Pltzslmmons,  4107  Homer  Ave- 
nue. 

Lawrence  J.  Gottlieb,  1746  Avonlea  Avenue. 

Gary  L.  Graf,  1484  Poxwood  Drive. 

Charles  L  Green,  939  Goss  Road 

Roger  T.  Hanlon,  5892  Kenwood  Road. 

Steven  W.  Hermes,  5425  Hunter  Avenue. 

Dennis  M.  Heywood,  2536  Sheridan  Drive. 

William  J.  Klus.  4234  Zetta  Avenue. 

Edward  B.  Krekeler,  2903  Temple  Place. 

William  J.  Leonard  HI,  621  McAlpin  Ave- 
nue. 

Dennis  J.  Maher,  2170  Quatman  Avenue. 

James  W.  Marx,  7360  Tike  Avenue. 

Frederick  Michael.  Jr..  3329  Royal  Place. 

Peter  F.  Moran,  227  West  Seymour. 

Ronald    W.    Ogletree,    395    Spring    Street, 
Batavla. 

John  P.  Russell.  1747  Northcutt  Avenue. 

Michael  W.  Sanders,  1915  Auburn  Avenue. 

Edward    K.    Schneider,    5415    Moundcrest 
Drive. 

Dennis  D.  Schuermann,  1121  Puller  Street. 

Joseph  W.  Shea  ni,  2216  Cathedral   Ave- 
nue. 

Ronald  L.  Spears,  46  Maple  Street. 

Raymond  L.  Voegele,  4224   Sullivan   Ave- 
nue. 

James  H.  Vonderhaar,  4402  Unden  Avenue. 

Paul  Young.  1262  Herschel  Avenue. 

John  D.  Hlckey,  533  East  Southern  Avenue, 
Covington,  Ky. 

Gary  E.  Hunnlnghake,  3860  North  Broad- 
lawn  Circle. 

Daniel  R.  Husekabel,  5544  Racevlew  Ave- 
nue. 

Joseph    E.   Santangelo,    3761    Mlddlebrood 
Avenue. 

Donna  P.  Sweeney,  2327  Grlgg  Avenue. 

Michael  J.  MoCullough,  8498  Darnell  Ave- 
nue. 


Emmette  B.  Craft.   126  Burley  Circle. 

Charles  O.  Gibson,  10111  Chester  Road. 

Michael  D.  Gillespie,  1607  Sprlnglawn. 

Edward  W.  Jackson.  4322  Floral  Avenue. 

Dudley  A.  Levlck.  11  Dexter  Place. 

J.  Michael  Meretta,  Jr.,  1808  Dexter  Ave- 
nue. 

Phillip  N.  Sansotta,  2878  Zlegle  Avenue. 

Thomas  T.  Curran,  2363  Concord  Street. 

Audrey  R,  Gilyard,  1576  Dixmont  Avenue. 

Joseph  C.  Dooley,  874  Dernier  Place. 

Ronald  L.  Dreffer.  6636  Stoll  Lane. 

John  J.  Ryan,  5566  Picardy  Lane, 

Claborn  L.  Kendrlck,  Jr.,  3966  West  Park 
Drive. 

Carleton  L.  West,  RR  #1,  Kenton  Farm, 
Alexandria.  Ky. 

Marlen  S.  Adamore.  22  Burton  Woods  Lane. 

Eugene  Dawklns.  705  Central  Avenue. 

Anthony  P.  Edelmann,  711  Hermose 
Avenue, 

Elmer  A.  Hausterman.  8430  Chadwick  Lane. 

Jack  R.  Holzman,  2449  Eastern  Avenue. 

Robert  G.  Rltter.  3297  South  Road. 

Roosevelt  Smith,  1926  Auburn  Avenue. 

Terence  M.  Tranter,  7835  Keller  Road 

John  Greg  Holbrock.  45  Orchard  Drive. 
Hamilton. 

James  Ralph  Zettler,  2626  Pleasant  Avenue, 
Hamilton. 

Robert  A.  Stanforth,  338i/i  South  High 
Street.  HlUsboro. 

Dale  Edward  Williams.  Jr.,  243  East  Llbertv 
Street,  Hubbard. 

Michael  Thomas  Bolchalk,  328  East  Water 
Street,  Hubbard. 

Anthony  Ingraham  Hubin.  1055  Waugh 
Drive.  Hubbard. 

Paul  Michael  Goldcamp.  1548  South  Sixth 
Street,  Iron  ton. 

Thomas  R.  Kuhn.  1919  Wendell  Avenue, 
Lima. 

Thomas  R.  Weadock,  706  Loretta  Place, 
Lima. 

Michal  J.  Scherach,  1118  West  12th  Street, 
Lorain. 

Michael  J.  Campbell.  4570  West  Point  Drive, 
Palrview  Park. 

Paul  E.  Butkowski,  700  West  17th  Street. 
Lorain. 

Richard  R.  Muzlk,  1058  Highland  Park 
Boulevard,  Lorain, 

John  R.  Sprlngowskl.  1244  West  23d 
Street.  Lorain. 

Dennis  E.  Shell.  P.O.  Box  351,  Medina. 

Thomas  W.  Grant,  7656  Acacia  Avenue. 
Mentor. 

Robert  L.  Owens,  7624  Munson  Road, 
Mentor. 

Joseph  A.  Rupert,  7484  Southwood  Road, 
Mentor. 

John  R.  Summers,  Jr.,  7097  Lake  Shore 
Boulevard,  Mentor. 

Edgar  J.  Howard,  620  Louis  Place.  Middle- 
town. 

David  A.  Kinder,  816  Eighth  Avenue.  Mld- 
dletown. 

Scott  A.  Leonard,  609  Garfield  Street.  Mld- 
dletown. 

Edwin  C.  Pfell.  137  North  "P"  Street, 
Hamilton. 

Thomas  G.  Woerz,  942  Ronlee  Drive,  Mil- 
ford. 

Everett  S.  Curry.  458  Kemper  Avenue,  Lan- 
caster. 

Richard  L.  Debevolse,  216  Rose  Hill  Avenue, 
Newark. 

John  G.  Marriott,  404  North  11th  Street, 
Newark. 

Clarence  L.  Ketchum.  1069  Stewart  Street, 
Newark. 

Michael  A.  Straud.  1121  Parkview  Drive. 
Newark. 

Frank  Lee  Cox,  1820  Wayne  Street,  San- 
dusky. 

Michael  Edward  Dunn.  812  West  Market 
Street,  Sandusky. 

Richard  L.  Chilton,  1900  Michigan  Avenue, 
Springfield. 

Anthony  V.  Hall,  363  Buxton  Avenue, 
Springfield. 
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Kuc«ne    ClUIton,    Jr.,    312    West    Liberty 
BtTMt,  8prln(fleld. 

MlelUMl    L.    Hlx,    3744    SunMt    AT«nue, 
BprlnglUld. 

Daniel  F.  Hopper.  23S  Roeewood  Avenue. 
Springfield. 

WlUl&m  K  Klenke.  1446  Torrence  Street. 
Springfield. 

Harold  B.  Ifowrey.  30  Weat  Auburn  Ave- 
nue, Springfield. 

■llaha    Reynolda,    Jr.,    312    Weat    Liberty 
Street,  Springfield. 

Larry  J.  Stlckland,  132fi  West  Perrln  Ave- 
nue, Springfield. 

Jamee    M.    Hay,    1112    Roeedale    Avenue. 
Springfield. 

Michael  S.  Davie.  216  Opal  Boulevard.  Steu- 
ben vUle. 

Stanley  F.  Lakota.  315^  Bellevlew  Boule- 
vard, Steubenvllle. 

Oeorge  A.  liCarlnl,  246  Hollywood  Boule- 
vard, Steubenvllle. 

WlUlam     Clemmer     Ralaton,     Northweat 
Street,  Fluabing. 

Anthony  J.  Stevena,  Jr..  1304  Park  Street. 
Steubenvllle. 

William    Paul    Sunyoger.    267    Hollywood 
Boulevard.  Steubenvllle. 

Dcnilnlc    E.     Carcelll,    410    Fifth    Street. 
Struthera. 

John    K.    TruckalB.    168    Poland    Avenue. 
Struthen. 

Richard    W.     Mackln.    66    Renee    Drive. 
Struthera. 

Toledo 

Vernon  L.  Albright.  5215  Secor  Road. 

Robert  W.  Bemliu,  536  Myera  Street. 

Franklin  D.  Brown.  601   Lincoln  Avenue. 

Joaeph  T  Bufly.   533  Brynhaven.  Oregon. 

Jamea  S.  Hill.  Jr..  021  Foreat  Avenue. 

Floyd  H.  Johnaon,   1506  ColUngwood. 

ICelvln  Jonea.  1401  Proapect  Avenue. 

Beryl    N.    Schwartz.    4607    Burning    Tree, 
Sylvanla. 

Robert  L.  Wooda.  628  Fernwood  Avenue. 

Ralph  W.  Baker.  618  Palmwood  Avenue. 

Byron  O.  Buermele.  4203  Douglaa  Road. 

Sdward  D.  Neuhauael.  2922  Burnett  Place. 

Dennla  X.  Saolloal.  2006  Valentine  Street. 

Michael  Bradshow,  Jr..  133  44th  Street. 

Dennla  M.  Kiel.  3620  Olynn  Drive. 

Michael  J.  Kralovlc.  2313  Caledonia  Street. 

Ben    R.    McCollam.    Jr..    3060    Darlington 
Road. 

Jamee  J.  Molnar,  2026  Oeneaee  Street. 

Joseph  J.  Simnakl.  641  Reineck  Drive. 

Duane  J.  Saevcsykowakl.  1280  Tucrimaeh 
Street. 

Emery    W.    Kollbar.    833    Athena    Road. 
Oregon. 

William   R.   Brockmeyer,   66   Rockingham 
Court. 

Steven  R.  Connor.  2760  Daleford  Drive. 

Robert  J.  Lohner.  03714   Philllpa  Avenue. 

Barry  R.  Radbone.  28Sfi  123d  Street. 

Boaiald  D.  Seymour,  8440  Berkeley  Drive. 

Thomas  R.  SaoUoal,  9006  Valentine  Street. 

Tbomaa  E.  Waranwakl,  2306  CasUewood 
Drive. 

John  D.  WUley  Jr.,  S634  River  RomL 

TTimrr  M.  OoUlna,  3708  Barrlngton  Drive. 

Tbomae  3.  Colllna,  3447  P<»tamouth  Drive. 

Jotan  M.  Roc«n.  8133  Wamw  Street. 

Sherwood    L.    Applebeum.    29S0    Hardale 
Boulerartl. 

John  W.  Holland  m,  3880  Klrkwood  Lane. 

Jerry  N.  Hobba,  1088  Llnooln  Avenue. 

Rooald  L.  Palmar,  Anchorage  Way,  Ver- 
mUlon. 

Ronnie  S.  Ooatea,  1038  Southern  Boule- 
Terd.  NW..  Warren. 

John    O.    Hughee,    1186    Edge  wood.    MX., 
Wairen. 

Doiaglaa  R.  Johnaon.  734  Kenllworth,  SS., 
Warren. 

Joeeph  J.  Keenwy,  Jr.,  786  Oak  KnoU.  SB., 
Warren. 

Jamee  W.  Iforrla.  1580  Bomaa  Street,  SB.. 


I.  3738  Douglae  Drive, 


Tyrone 


William  R.  Thompson.  422  Howl&nd-Wll- 
aon,  SE..  Warren. 

•nioniaa  W.  Walker.  1386  Oak  Street.  SW., 
Warren. 

Tliomas  K.  Wareham.  3150  Draper  Street, 
SE.,  Warren. 

Richard    B.    Yerm&n,    172    AUantlc    NE., 
Warren. 

Patrick  M.  Lynch,  190  Traymore  Boulevard. 
Eaatlake. 

Daniel  F.  Milo,  38864  Harmondale  Drive, 
Willoughby. 

Stephen    A.    Mika,    327    High    Tee    Drive, 
Willowick. 

Grant  R.  Templln.  33145  Vine  Street.  Apt. 
16.  Eaatlake. 

Dale  Eugene  Campbell,  RFD  No.  2,  Wooeter. 

Randolph    Lee    Snow,    940    Poreet    Drive, 
Wooeter. 

Youngs  town 

Neil  H.  Altman,  486  Norwood  Avenue. 

Jamea  P.  Dwyer,  Jr..  1329  Hlmrod  Avenue. 

John  T.  Farina.  611   Pasadena  Avenue. 

Bdward  J.  Haxtwlg,  55  Brooklyn  Avenue. 

PlTmcia  K08,  1902  Smlthfleld  Avenue. 

Ray  I.  Michel,  144  Weat  Boeton  Avenue. 

Robert  L.  Stevens,  469  Pranclsca  Avenue. 

Anthony  J.  Szmara.  Jr.,  1921  Hlghlawn  Ave- 
nue. 

John  W.  Tumbrl,  7211   Tippecanoe  Ro«id, 
Canfleld. 

Jamea  R.  Tyndall,  Jr.,  154  Upland  Avenue. 

John  L.  Zumrick,  Jr.,  1131   Inverness. 

Richard     D.     Fisher,     168    North     Middle 
Street. 

John  T.  Long,  1421  Kensington  Avenue. 

Edward  C.  Mllano.  4136  Euclid  Boulevard. 

Robert  K.  Blttle,  3318  Nelson  Avenue. 

Jamea  L.  Borsh,   1034  Fifth  Street.  Stru- 
thera. 

Cbarlea  L.  Brooks,  763  F^lrgreen  Avenue. 

William  W.  Cox.  2709  West.  Schenley. 

Daniel  A.  Czomboe.  356  South  Hazelwood. 

Martin    A.   Garchar.   410   Ooitsvllle   Road, 
Campbell. 

Jamee  B.  Proeae,  Jr.,  1926  EHm  Street. 

Robert  J.  Perrerl,  4313  Helena  Avenue. 

Michael  M.  Matune.  1469  Cascade  Drive. 

Robert  P.  Rosko.  874  Bdenridge  Drive. 

Duncan,   Cleothus,   Jr  ,  512  Belmont  Ave- 
nue. 

Ward.   Ralph   W  ,   23   Seventh   Street.   Co- 
lumbiana. 

Mook.  Donald  J..  8  Broadway. 

Quzzy,  Edward  J.,  68  West  Evergreen  Ave- 
nue, 

Oaudlo,  Robert  J  ,  405  Williamson  Avenue. 

Brooks.  Richard  S  .  56  Woodbine  Avenue 

Benard,  Charles  G  .  3108  Oakland  Avenue, 
Catlettsburg.  Ky 

DALLAS  RrOION 

Texas 

Abilene 

Oh&rlea  F  Fergruson,  3511  Hunters  Glen. 
Mike  Grant,  417  Popular, 

Amarlllo 
Ralph  Inman,  Route  3,  Box  210-F. 
BUI  Melln,  1019  MUam. 
Ken  Dawson  Little,  2600  Harrison. 
Timothy  M.  Sherwood. 
Johnny  L.  Turner. 
Jay  H.  Lowry,  1503  Lawrence, 

Arlington 
Lawrence  P.  Warren,  2615  East  Mitchell. 
Diana  Gail  Brewer.  1312  Westcrest. 
Pat  Ann  Allahlre,  1601  University. 
Mary  Gobel,  1208  Navaho 
Michael  Joe  Wood.  518  South  Center 
Teddy  Dale  Kendrlck,  1128  West  Park  Row. 
Harold  Wayne  Roberson,  2012  Fiedler  Road. 
John  M.  Carroll  in.  828  North  Fiedler. 

Athens 
Jerry  Simmons.  114  West  CTinton. 
David  Michael  Stover,  801  Maryland. 

Austin 
Lawrence  Olaen.  Route  7,  Box  187. 
Ted  Dodd,  1900  Schule. 
Joe  Newman,  6308  Wilbur. 


Bob  Martin.  4012  Vlneland. 
Charles  Larry  Boles.  806  Theresa. 
Mike  Holeman.  201  Weat  33d. 
Mickey     Boneaio.     2011     Sabine,     Hillside 
VUlage. 

Alva  Edwards.  1916  Speedway. 

Richard  Trejo  (Everett) ,  3011  South  Fifth. 

Terry  Parker.  1616  Forest  Trail. 

John  A.  Hutchison.  2503  Pearl. 

David  V.  Beavers,  3808  Bailey  Lane. 

Roy  A.  Oreen,  2904  Peaxl  Street. 

Charles  King.  1903  Tillotson. 

Kenneth  T.  Nance,  1202  Bob  Harrison. 

Hige  W.  Russell,  1206  Coleto  Street. 

William  Wise.  1710  Karen  Avenue. 

Alan  Erwln,  3502  Woodcrest.  Baytown. 

Beaumont 

Chester  Slay.  2290  Tyler. 

Martin  Blum,  780  East  Drive. 

William  Carter.  1060  Powell. 

Phillip  Lockhart.  5486  Hamilton. 

Kenneth  D.  Rose,  3716  Lynwood. 

James  Paul  Roen.  605  Howell. 

Michael  Browne,  3435  Crestwood. 

Ronnie  Boyette.  310  Charlotte. 

Frank  Adams,  1030  21st  Street. 

Patricia  Ann  Summus,  4416  Dorsey,  Bel- 
laire. 

Robert  Weaterbom,  107  Pandora,  Browns- 
ville. 

Joe  W.  VUlarreal.  Jr..  244  Blanch,  Browns- 
ville. 

Samuel  Franklin  Baxter.  Box  638,  Carth- 
age. 

Corpus  Chrtsti 

Don  T.  Booker.  1138  Rickey  Drive. 

Larry  Kelly.  Route  2.  Box  26. 

Mike  Demlng,  915  Grant. 

Gregory  Haas,  5025  Cape  Ann. 

David  Kanlpe.  4801  Monette. 

Rudy  M.  Flores.  1313  Craig. 

Mandy  Medina.  2210  Belton. 

William  Robert  Terry,  1002  Easy,  Crockett. 

Dallas 

Luke  Grazzaffl,  3230  Springwood. 

Bill  H.  Yarborough.  4625  N.  Undhurst. 

Ronald  Capehart.  804  Clearfield. 

Lee  G.  Anderson.  6011  Echo. 

Ronald  Lynn  Ellis.  2918  Don  Street. 

Robert  David  Guarnero.  901  Valencia. 

John  R.  Black,  738  Huddleston,  Grand 
Prairie. 

Ken  Zauber,  6823  Putting  Green. 

Roy  Mortln,  520  Lacewood. 

Miss  Mary  Ann  Goodwyn.  3701  Turtle 
Creek. 

James  Lyle,  1446  Coner. 

Mike  Crutcher,  3911  Glllon. 

Edward  Acree  Pletzsch.  617  Pittman,  Rich- 
ardson. 

Willie  Majors.  3837  Simpson  Stuart  Road. 

Jerry  Prank  Ma  this,  c/o  O.  T.  Visse.  869 
Peavy. 

John  Franklin  Egan.  4140  Fortune. 

Victor  Ralph  Ellison.  3309  Alaska. 

Jacqueline  Lorrsdne  Lewis.  2421  Caddo. 

Ronald  William  Shepherd.  3741  Cortez. 

Joseph  S.  Graves.  8427  Inwood. 

Anthony  R.  Currey.  203  Hartsdale. 

Jon  Y.  Beck,  4411  Buena  Vista, 

George  B.  Brlstow.  831  T\imer  Boulevard. 

Denford  A.  Brumbaugh  n.  9715  Cloister. 

John  T.  Collier.  4136  Sleepy  Lane. 

John  M.  Combs,  4428  Livingston. 

David  A.  Hanson,  4901  W.  Lovers  Lane. 

Gene  M.  Jackson.  2310  Berwick. 

William  J.  Johnson.  022  Valencia. 

Willie  L.  Lutts.  Jr..  1507  Maywood  Avenue. 

Glen  D.  McClain,  2614  Ivandell. 

Leo  Northlngton.  Jr..  7610  Caillet. 

James  T.  Swift.  2814  Belknap. 

George  D.  Allen.  6816  Coleshlre  Dr. 

Kent  A.  Bowman.  6729  Country  Club  Circle. 

Richard  W.  Chapman.  3320  Chadwell. 

Louis  S.  Conroe.  11166  Lawnhaven  Road. 

Clifton  L.  Davis.  5510  W.  Amherst. 

Jerry  H.  Hoffman.  11140  Wyatt. 

Gary  M.  Holt.  4603 14  Junliu. 

Joel  A.  Horsley.  1410  Pine. 

Richard  B.  Hull,  Jr.,  1111  Oreenway. 
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Lloyd  S.  Kimble,  3112  Woodwind. 

Gary  W.  Larrabee,  6735  Santa  Marie  Lane. 

Joe  D.  Lynn,  6823  Norway. 

Jon  R.  Parker,  2316  Tolosa. 

Michael  G.  Marsalls,  4627  W.  Amherst. 

Tommy  P.  Spellman,  6326  Parkdale. 

Henry  A.  Abernathy,  2912  Canberra. 

Roy  L.  Bounds,  1749  Inwood. 

Robert  W.  Bellamy,  1139  S.  Bryan. 

Howard  R.  Bones,  6255  Oram. 

Ronald  G.  Brown,  9036  Donnybrook  Lane. 

Jack  P.  Chamberlain,  819  S.  Mont  Clair. 

Lee  B.  Pargo.  4724  Alcott. 

James  F.  Haller.  10509  Somerton. 

Kenneth  C.  Klllen,  5222  Denton  Dr. 

Albert  V.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  Box  174. 

Galal  L.  Walker.  1826  Pratt. 

Jonathan  Thomas  Barker,  4715  Dove  Creek 
Way. 

Lloyd  Edwin  Briscoe.  2247  Harding. 

Samuel  Thompson,  2715  Bridal  Wreath. 

William  Ronald  Thompson,  care  of  W.  P. 
Kelly,  8903  Forrest  Hills. 

Richard  A.  Grimmer  III.  3343  Gladiolus. 

Gordon  F.  Walsh,  6230  Ravendale. 

David  Tomonek.  5000  W.  Amherst. 

Gary  Trammell.  Garland. 

Lawrence  I.  Carpenter,  1617  Randolph. 
Garland. 

Dallas 

Robert  Miller,  1515  Burlington. 

Joe  D.  Weir. 

Robert  M.  Azala. 

Cheryl  Clay. 

John  G.  Edwards. 

Shelton  D.  Miller,  Jr.,  Del  Rio, 

Denlson 
John  Hancock.  113  E.  Coffin. 
Lynn  Barrlnger,  1420  W.  Bullock. 
Jack  William  Brady,  1009  W,  Junction. 

Denton 
Dickie  Sawyer,  1206  Dover. 
Gary  Taylor,  2309  Kayerwood. 
Thos.  W.  Loney,  Jr.,  1516  Maple. 
Lynn  Melton.  Box  6132. 
Doug  Mulr,  3027  Sherwood,  Dickinson. 
Luis  Alamecl,  Jr.,  901  W.  Cane,  Edlnburg. 

El  Paso 
Mike  J.  Crews,  Jr.,  7613  HermoslUo. 
Ed  E.  Graves,  5172  Mt.  Abbott. 
Richard   Edens,   244   S.   Maryland. 
Ralph  Craig  Rowlln,  8224  Strickland. 
Glen  G.  Johnson,  8941  Mt.  Etna. 
Donald  Thomas,  7694  Alameda. 
Winston  L.  Black,  Jr.,  2431  Altura. 
Gary  Bones,  2605  Nations  Ave..  Apt.  3. 
Robert  D.  Hawley,  3302  Diamond  Avenue. 
Raul  I.  Baca,  909  South  Park  St. 
Robert  M.  Long.  8124  Edgemere  Blvd. 

Fort  Worth 

Phillip  Suebb-husen,  1929  Yosmite  Drive. 

Raymond  Eugene  Kaptejna.  2104  Fremont. 

Ramlna  Garza.  3500  Childress. 

Douglas  Ford,  2805  Greene. 

Oscar  Menchaca,  2422  Prosf)ect. 

Gilbert  Garcia,  6247  Malvey. 

Herman  Mason,  Jr.,  2451  Evans. 

Norman  Bonner,  820  E.  Robert. 

Armando  Gonzalez,  1410  N.  Calhoun. 

Roger  Jackson,  1308  E.  Murphy. 

Reuben  Reges,  609  McCundy. 

Stuart  Marshall,  2216  Bralrsdale. 

Prank  Alvarado,  3412  Lovell. 

Robert  Williams.  909  Ea.st  Maddox. 

Allen  WUlard  Barr,  3014  Bright. 

Miss  Candlce  Schrlver,  5032  Sherwood. 

Ray  Orren.  1316  Woodland. 

Miss  Karen  Nunn,  4304  Harwen  Terrace. 

Parker  WUlson,  Jr.,  3832  Westcliff  Road 
South. 

Thos.  Paber  Chamberlain,  2300  Medford 
Court  East. 

Richard  D.  Baker,  Route  7,  Box  25a-B. 

Dudley  Elliott,  Route  7,  Box  227, 

Dorothy  J.  Sanders,  809  Colvln. 

Beverly  Jeen  Dunn,  4121  Wayside. 

Willie  C.  Evans,  5117  Calumet. 


Ronald  H.  Lofton,  2703  Lincoln. 
Langston  C.  Coleman,  1313  Powell. 
Claudle  R.  Hemphill.  1205  East  Magnolia. 
Grover  G.  Riddle,  4217  Eastland. 

Galveston 
Melvln  Crockett,  4210  Avenue   N'^. 
Albert  Sidney  Johnson,  4615  Avenue  North. 
Donnie    Marvin   Dunavant,    313    Falrview. 
Garland, 

Greenville 

Timothy  Mason,  1903  Wesley. 

Roy  Pat  Oler,   1409  Tulane. 

Gary  Mike  Currln,  3702  Bourland. 

Grand  Prairie 
Chas.  E.  Troup.  821  Walter  Hill. 
Gregory  Chas.  Horsley,  1410  Pine. 

Harlingen 
Gaudalupe  Castillo.  Jr.,  107  Atlanta. 
Allen  Dwight  Barker,  920  Beaumont. 

Houston 
Mike  Driscoll,  1902  DrlscoU. 
Chas.  W.  Raulston,  817  Harold. 
Wm.  E.  Wegner,  5217  Coonlsh. 
Edward  F.  Zelenka.  Jr..  2329  HoUls. 
James  N.  Sledow,  Jr..  4601  DeMllo. 
Dalton  Hughle  Oliver.  5731  Takefleld. 
Miss  Dlanne  Horn.  1106  Wynwood. 
Caleb  Morrow,   1205  Lockwood. 
Floyd  S.  Denman.  5711  Clements. 
Danny  Gilbert.  1907  Chew. 
Raymond  White,  3619  Idaho. 
Reginald  White,  4717  Gunter. 
Edward  Ward,  9526  Beckley. 
John   James   Duffy,   Jr.,    7102    Langdon. 
Richard  Lasser,  4726  Merwln. 
John  Swain,  8123   Sandbury. 
Cherry  Idell  Bridges,   8113  Linda  Vista. 
Fred  Douglas   Calloway,   2814   Southmore. 
Geo.  Alvarez  Cardlnas,  3408  King. 
Althalo  Benjamin  Horton,  8114  Hoffman. 
Patricia  Rochelle  London,  1506  Dowllng. 
Grady  James  Landry.  3310  Maroneal. 
Roger  Alan  Smith.  1415  Laskey. 
Carl  Moore,  2544  Sakowitz. 
Reginald    Allen   Lang,    503    West    Sixth. 
Chas.  Robert  Miller,  Killeen. 

Laredo 
Maxlne  Hernandez,   Jr.,   1318  Baltimore. 
Victor  Alcour.  805  Nobahan. 

Lubbock 
Dora  Jean  Crockett,  2106  Date. 
Jan  Vernon  Graham,  2812  23d  Street. 
Tommy  Joe   Carry,   2010   68th   Street. 
Ltirry  Oliver  Greesen,  6117  Lynnhaven. 

Lufkln 
Jan  Marshall.  541  Humason. 
James  Henderson.  1921  Keltys. 
Lorenzo  Wilson.  408  Ridge. 
Paul  Fenley,  Route  5.  Box  240. 

Longvlew 
Donnie  Anderson,  314  E.  Avalon, 
Lorenzo  Jackson,  304  Ledger. 
Harold  Lilly,  2213  Dunbar. 
Lazarus  Taylor.  1024  Irving  Bridge  Road. 

McAllen 
Joe  Morales,  909  North  20th. 
Robert  Liles,  1519  Walnut. 
Winston  P.  Logan,  Jr,, 
Santos   (Plto)    Guerra,  2200  Camellia. 
John  Hardin,  407  Brooklane.  McKlnney. 
Ronald  D.  Ridd,  3136  Emily,  Mesquite. 
Manuel  R.  Rivera,  care  of  Dondlinger,  1020 
Conway. 

Mineral  Wells 

Cynthia    Jane    Hendrlck,    1606    Northwest 
6th  Avenue. 
Joe  Mendoza. 

Pasadena 

Miss  Sharon  Jeanne  Buchanan,  3402  South 
Shaver. 

George  Lynn  Lankford,  1503  Brlckwood. 
Jlnmiy  Howard   Stang,  319  South  Center, 
Frank  Herman  Mandorza.  Jr,.  1020  Mobile, 
Jamea  Lionel  Hendie,  7503  Glen  Vista. 


Douglas  Elwood  MUler,  12117  Palmfrie. 
Herman  Davis,  820  West  Dye,  Palestine. 

Pampa 
John  C.  Gutdry.  349  Sunset. 
Gary  Doke,   121   North  Starkweather, 
Chas.  W.  Collier,  Pecos. 

Port   Arthur 

Shelby  Perkliu,  119  West  6th. 

Chas.  E.  Freeman,  331   Tlnkwood. 

Lee  Cllett,  2233  10th  Street,  Port  Nechee. 

John  W.  Ferguson,  819  Wisteria,  Richard- 
son. 

Tommy  K.  Rude,   1618  Avenue  L,  Rosen- 
burg. 

San    Antonio 

Edmund  Guerro,  Jr.,  918  West  Mariposa. 

Angelo  Sabelll,  305  East  Cevallas 

Chas.  Gonzales,  409  Kendall. 

Edward  J.  Herrera,  1606  Ruiz. 

Rudy  Herrera,  3200  Buena  Vista. 

Tom  Herrera,  2001  Qulntana. 

Bernard  StoUer,  318  Notre  Dame. 

Paul  T.  Sangner,  4539  Cambray. 

Jerry  Dee  TerroU,  525  East  Park. 

Dean  Siever,  1727  San  Angelo. 

Jesse  Soils,  2425  McKlnley. 

Wayne  Newsome  Brown.  1 1  Rosemont. 

Joe  B.  Lopez,  114  South  San  Marcos. 

Delia  Guerrero.  440  North  San  Felipe. 

Ernest  Ball,  Jr.,  2210  Nebraska 

Adolph  Herrera,  858  West  Mayfield, 

Joe  Graham,  2110  Kenllworth. 

Robert  M.  Cumber,  3751  Rectra. 

Jimmy  Alex  Molinar,   115   Cant  Stop. 

Kenneth  Ward  Pfeiffer,  212  Vivian  Lane 

Paul  Ramlrlz,  134  Plegon. 

David  Curtis  Robinson,  421  North  Olive. 

Prank  Alan  Woolf,  1507  Gladstone 

Michael    Carpenter,    1311    South   Crockett, 
Sherm.in. 

David  Avery  Hargrove.  550  Roosevelt  Drive, 
Silsbee. 

Sammy  H.  Attlesey,  211  Radio  Road,  Sul- 
phur Springs. 

Temple 

Ronald  E,  Newman. 

James  Lee  Carroll. 

Lezely  W.  White. 

Texas  City 
David  Alan  Wilson,  812  13th  Avenue  North. 
David     B.     Schneider,    417     10th    Avenue 
North. 

Tyler 
James  Morrison,  222  West  Houston. 
Gary  Gormer,  803  West  Oakwood. 
Jack  Graves,  2215  Glenbrook. 
Steve  King.  2720  Brestwood. 
Samuel  Biscoe,  1115  West  Front. 
Dermic  Hamilton,  309  South  Herndon. 

Uvalde 
John  R.  Green,  241  Pecan. 
Braxton  P.  Smallwood,  224  North  Second. 
Glenn    Ray    Goldsem,    1307    East    Warren, 
Victoria. 

Waco 
Chas.  Scott  Budy,  1120  Faulkner  Lane. 
John  Lewis  Sharp,  Jr..  Route  6. 
Robert  H.  Graston.  3704  Shelby. 
Curtis  Lee  Sallenburger,  1623  South  26th. 
Crawford  Long,  Waco. 

Wichita  Falls 
Robert    Grady   West,   3409   Barrett   Place. 
Carrol   David   Dawn.   2522   Inglewood, 
Tommy  Chas.  Nelson.  Jr.,  604  "D"  Bailey 
Street. 

Joe  T.  Bruton.  1427  Harris  Lane. 
Ray  Martin.  2626  Bretton. 

Louisiana 
Richard  Beazey,  509  South  Lamar,  Abbe- 
vlUe. 

Randal    Bordelon,    135   Timothy,    Alexan- 
dria. 

Baton   Rouge 

Bobby  DeJean.  4436  Mimosa. 

Johnny  Bennett.  Route  2,  Box  68.  Zachary. 

Henry  L.  Belton.  1763  Boaenwald  Road. 
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Jmmes  E.  0«race,  050  Aberdeen. 

Leroy  ShAnUln,  Route  2,  Box  65.  Zachary. 

Rebecca  Moreau,  306  Ouava  Drive. 

Dan  E.  West,  3304  Fairway. 

Francis  I.  Pstrlqulrl.  2646  Jessamine. 

AlYin  C.  Moreau.  Jr.,  206  Guava. 

Brian  W.  Dean,  3109  Lee  Drive. 

Jack  M.  Fraser,  4354  Delaware. 

Joseph  E.  Wblte.  1235  Al&bama,  Baker. 

Barney  D.  Cazart.  2040  Bootsle  Drive. 

Larry  C.  Denham,  Route  4,  Hooper  Road. 

MarBta*  IXckerson,  3864  Elm  Drive. 

Reggy  J.  Hunt,  3486  Delaware. 

TTiomas  Magglo.  1022  Edinburgh. 

John  B.  McLavy,  Jr..  2245  Stanford  Ave- 
nue. 

WUllaoa  H.  Nestler,  1802  College  Drive. 

Darren  Welsh,  2266  Cedardale. 

Donald  O.  Cave.  834  Azalea,  Apartment  D 

Michael  Gordon  Crowe,  Bogalusa. 
Bossier  City 

Joseph  Bruce  Lotshaw  m.  2205  Wakefield. 

Dick  Riding,  2656  Old  Mlnden  Road 

C.  W.  "Chip"  Talley.  Box  581.  Covington. 

Anthony  Stewart,  Route  2,  Box  244,  Crow- 
ley. 

Dale  L.  DeWltt,  1021  North  Texas,  De- 
Rldder. 

Gary  Dwaynn  Fuaelln.  521  South  Third. 
Eunice. 

Hammond 

Clarence  Johnson. 

Eldrldge  Clark.  Jr. 

Robert  Farrls,  Jr. 

Bud  Antln,  117  East  Thomas. 

Thomas  J.  King,  316  Palm,  Houma. 

Dalton  Dale  Landry,  313  Rutland,  Jennings. 

Steven  Louis  Dumody,  314  Webster,  Ken- 
n«r. 

Donald  J.  Brlgnac.  720  Louie,  Lake  Charles. 

John  C.  Roth.  Lake  Charles. 

LouU  Nell  Moss.  616  DeWald.  Lake  Charles. 

Nathan  R.  Granger.  200  West  Prlen  Lake 
Road.  Lake  Charles. 

Lafayette 

Charles  Oullbeaux.  114  Memory. 

Claude  John  Boudreaux.  262  Randolph 
Drive. 

Carrol  James  Duplechln.  116  Rayland 
Street. 

Joseph  Kennedy  Green,  816  Kallste  Saloom 
Road. 

James  Vernon  Edney.  PC.  Box  196. 

Kenneth  Joseph  Duiion,  PC    Box  388. 

Tference  Patrick  Gardner,  804  St.  John. 

Irving  A.  Taylor,  703  Ouachita  Avenue. 
Monroe. 

Michael  J.  Worley,  110  Glenwood  Drive, 
Monroe. 

Edwin  Lastrapes,  304  Sena  Drive.  Metalrle. 

Walter  Bougene,  187  Rldgewood.  Metalrle. 

Eugene  R.  Bonner,  Jr.,  1030  Sycamore, 
Morgan  City. 

New  Orleans 

Sidney  Alexander,  1143  Marals. 

Edmund  J.  Anderson,  3131  Milan. 

Larry  D.  Arnold,  1335  Seventh  Street. 

Lawrence  J.  Centala,  1600  Bodlnger. 

Barry  A.  Ohlcklnl,  6038  Memphis. 

MelTln  J.  Creecy,  645  North  Dorgenols. 

MUton  C.  DoU  m,  3731  North  Prleur. 

Kenneth  J.  Domllesl,  5340  Annunciation. 

Albert  J.  Doyle,  3600  Chippewa. 

0«rard  J.  Haddlcan.  008  First. 

Banmal  Henry,  Jr.,  3039  Benefit. 

Allen  C.  Hope.  Jr..  3117  General  Pershing. 

Joseph  O.  Albe.  1338  Perrln  Drive,  Arabl. 

Margaret  Mary  Amato.  6036  Wlckfleld 
I3rlTe. 

Annie  T.  Bageon,  3308  Feliciana  Street. 

Lyman  H.  Barrow,   1026  St.  Philip  Street. 

Bruce  M.  Blanchard,  3117  Brutus  Street. 

PhUlp  J.  Bordelon,  625  Larlsa  Street. 

Merlal  RIU  Brown,  3330  MandevlUe  Street. 

Michael  8.  Cashen,  10  Forest  Avenue, 
MeUlrle. 

Loais  A.  Catalanotto,  3130  Fllmore  Ave- 
nue. 


Donald  A  Crelghton,  216  West  Jean 
Baptist.  Chalmette 

Anthony   Currera.   Jr.,   4635   Touro   Street. 

Arthur  P.  Dehon.  Jr  .  331,  22cl  Street. 

Lawrence  J  Despenza.  1921  Wa.shlngton 
Avenue. 

Kathleen  A    Donelon,  3013  Baudln  Street. 

Richard  A.  Dundln.  245  Douglas  Drive. 

Ira  M.  Dusang.  7215  Prltchard  Place. 

Veronica  M    Faust.  4481  Palntus  Street, 

Cecelia  B    Feltel,  2-A  Neron  Place 

Joel  David   Ferguson,   4712  Papanla  Drive. 

John    W    Houston.    1717   Urquhart    Street. 

Eric   L.   Humphreys,    1740   Marengo   Street. 

Ella  M.  Jackson.  2016  Foucher  Street. 

Thomas  Lee  Fischer,  2927  Pine  Street. 

Lawrence  Joseph  Heller,  936  Beverly  Gar- 
dens Drive. 

Raymond  Robert  Egan,  1032  Turnbul! 
Drive. 

Calvin  T.  Scott.  3523  Abundance  Street. 

Bruce  R    Lohflnk.  1336  Congress. 

Edward   B    McGlnnis.  Jr  .  2430  Constance. 

Hubert  H.  Morton.  4617  Clara 

Ronald  J.  Schaefer,  4305  Annunciation. 

Edwin  O.  Scheleslnger,  1630  Arabella. 

Earl  A.  Thompson.  Jr  ,  4901  Hauck 

Paul  R,  Wagner.  6075  Dorothea. 

Philip  J,  Gatluso,  1112  Dante. 

Geo.  R.  Seaman,  6429  Avenue  B. 

Henry  Newman.  2714  Orleans 

Gary  Joseph  Dragon,  1028  Center.  Arabl. 

Louis  A.  Moflfett,  1334  Seville 

Larry  J.  Benson.  2419  New  York. 

George  S.  Wurz,  6361  Gen.  Halg. 

McMllUan. 

Woodall. 

Herman  Millet,  Jr.,  8327  Oleander. 

George  3,  Long,  7500  Chef  Menteur  High- 
way. 

Louis  P.  Blcocchlo,  6563  Colbert 

John  Arthur  Coleman,  2425  Massachusetts. 

Paul  Jessie,  1021  Lyons  Street 

Sydney  Mae  Jones.  2718  Law  Street. 

Virginia  J  Joseph.  3704  Hamburg 

Joseph  P.  Jouet,  Jr  .  2512  Laharpe  Street. 

Ulysses  P.  Jupiter,  1508  Llzardl  Street. 

James  L.  Kreller.  2820  Constance  Street. 

Thomas  C.  Llllenltt,  4714  Stemway   Drive. 

George   V.   Platz.   719   Bartholomew  Street. 

Leonard  A.  Radlauer,  4300  South  Prleur 
Street 

Jacob  L  Schwander,  2817  St.  Philip 
Street. 

Sharon  P,   Scott.  855   North   Mlro  Street. 

Alonza  T.  Stanza  III.  226  Jules  Avenue. 

Sandra   T.    Stlmpson,    938    Hldago. 

Janice  M.  Thomas,  2828  Upperllne  Street. 

Kenneth    P,    Thomas.    6063    Vlcksburg. 

Leonard  L,  Vaughn,  1526  Llzardl  Street. 

Betty  Mae  VlUere,  8117  Campus  Boulevard. 

Byndla   V.   Wall.  6520   Catlna   Street. 

Donald  P.  Whalen,  1326  Pier  Avenue., 
Metalrle. 

Ronald  J.  WUtz,   1922  Center,  Arabl. 

Ruth   M.   Lambremont,   New  Orleans. 

Philip   A.   Blappert.  Jr..   6411   Memphis. 

Torrence  E.   Bordelon,  4240  Homecourt. 

Miss  Patsy  Kennedy,   1629  Toledano 

Layton   Riartens,    1205   Bourbon 

James  H.  Waggoner,  702  East  7th.  OakdaJe. 

Vance  R  Andrus.  453  South  Court, 
Opelousas. 

Wayne  LeBIeu.  Opelousas. 

Christine  Ledlg.   Port  Allen. 

Shreveport 

John  M.  Klrkland,  878  Capltan  Shreve 
Drive. 

Gene  Hunt,  224  Carrollton, 

Michael    Hudson,   Plain    Dealing 

Ray    Neal    Andrews.    1468 'j    Ashton. 

Thomas   H    Bacus,   702   Lencourt, 

Donna  Rae  Corley,  710  West  70th  Street, 
New  Orleans. 

Thomas  A.  Giles,  4530  Crawford. 

Dennis  L    Grote,  3296  Murphy. 

William  D.  Harrold.  5830  Pern. 

Leon  O.  Nash,  3622  West  College. 

Phil   C.   Richards,   408   Stephenson. 

Jay  Tumlnello,  2011  Vivian 

John  M.  Urankar.  2717  Knight. 


Willie  G.  Washington,  P.  O.  Box  382 
Dixie. 

Robert  Reeston,  3109  Brousoard,  Sulphur. 

Merle  Joseph  Boudreaux,  608  Menard, 
Thlbodaux. 

James  Dewel,  621  Canal,  Thlbodaux. 

DENVER     REGION 

Arizona 

Flagstaff 
Ralph  Juarez,  Jr.,  403  South  Leroux. 
Connally  Nears,  3225  North  Patterson. 

Glendale 

Lynn  E.  Smith.  4611  West  Palmalre. 
Allen  Fusler,  6625  North  60th. 

Mesa 
Lon  Grushko.   4441   North  35th,  Phoenix. 
Billy  Lugo.  5545  McDonald  Street. 
William  L.  Cooper.  125  East  4th  Place. 

Miami 

Louis  Mazel.  611  Woodrow. 
Nogales 

George  Valasquez,  127  Kolvar  Avenue. 
Phoenix 

Ron  J.  Flores,  4025  East  Cambridge. 

Ralph  J.  Kounkln,  120  West  Missouri. 

Stilvatore  Clntlneo.  2710  East  Windsor. 

Ralph  F.  Herro,  517  E.  Tuckey  Lane. 

Jay  Marlella,  1028  East  Orange  Street, 
Tempe. 

Michael  R.  Stanton,  Box  623,  Avondale. 

Larry   Marks,   3420   W.  Rose  Lane. 

John  Trenblno,  3040  W.  Mariposa. 

Verdle  O.  Hagensted,  1526  West  Fairmont. 

Geoff  Gonsher,  1017  East  Gleru-ose. 

Patrick  J.  McAullfTe,  3538  West  El  Comlnlto 
Drive. 

Vincent  Immordlno.  2011  W.  Whltton 
Avenue. 

Billy  W.  Terry.  3643  West  Echo  Lane. 

Thomas  J.  Burnham,  391  North  21st 
Avenue. 

Billy  C.  Cherlden,  55  North  May  Street, 
Mesa. 

Sam  C.  Riddle.  1929  West  Yavapai, 

Prlncle  M.  Andrews,  1723  East  Monroe, 
Apartment  429. 

Prescott 

Chris  Domlngues,  205  North  Mount 
Vernon. 

David  Salazar,  650  Western  Avenue. 

Scottsdale 

Charles  Valenzuela,  2529  East  Monterose. 
Phoenix. 

Sierra  Vista 

Chuck  Rlske,  601  Callo  del  Norte. 
Tempe 

George  P.  Longstreth,  1708  East  McLellan 
Street,  Phoenix. 

Tucson 

Ken  Praser,  1804  South  Santa  Cruz. 

Ed  Osbom,  Jr.,  703  West  Corona. 

Francisco  Baraza.   1951   West  Waverly. 

Brendon,  Brett,  3902  North  Riviera  Drive. 

John  L.  Cleary,  5261  East  17th. 

Edmund  R.  Tellez,  1628  East  10th  Street. 

Calvin  Grlgsby,  2201  North  Hampton  Street. 

Michael  S.  Nichols,  6359  Calle  Luna. 

Joe  Harper,  1402  San  Pellpel  Drive. 

M.  Stephen  J.  Langham,  1650  East  Roger 
Road. 

George  M.  MacGregor.  103  East  Pastime 
Road. 

Yuma 

John  R.  Stewart.  1425  13th  Avenue. 

Tim  W.  Rooney.  1200  First  Street. 

Colorado 

Alamosa 
Kenneth  Wilson,  701   12th  Street. 

Arvada 
Joseph  T.  Boscla,  6877  West  53d  Avenue. 
Ed  P.  Dalecheck,  6146  Janice  Way 
Robert  H.  Smith,  6549  Depew  Court. 
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Aurora 
Eugene  M.  Stone,  Jr.,  1950  Monoco  Park- 
way. Denver. 

Boulder 
Gary  Thomas,  1320  Ammons.  Lakewood. 

Colorado  Springs 
Scott  Dyer,  2757  Chelton  Road. 
Cornelees  Davis.  2412  Erich. 
Michael  Hassett.  1103  East  Caramlllo. 
Michael  Abel,  634  Glen  Eyrie  Court. 
Marshall  Griffith,  2622  Summltt  Drive, 

Commerce  City 
Richard  J.  Martinez,  7720  Larkwood  Street. 

Denver 
Ed  J.  Grossman,  7030  East  Sixth  Avenue. 
David  E.  Marshall,  2529  West  33d  Avenue. 
Richard  A.  Bell.   1575  South  Hazel   Court. 
Tomson  D.  Schaetzel,  6161  East  Eastman. 
Richard  Hill.  2646  Elm. 
Tom  E.  O'Hayre,  4395  Tennyson. 
Clayton  Cllne,  4020  West  Dartmouth. 
Bruce  Roberts,  3363  West  26th  Avenue. 
Ronald    L.    Mellchar,    3094    West    Hillside 
Place. 
Prank  J.  Farrell,  4555  East  17th  Avenue. 
James  T.  Gibbons,  4342  Pecos. 
Nicholas  A.  Tolve.  2800  Locust. 
Ron  Germano,  3557  Newton. 
Richard  Sanzaione,  4160  Yarrow  Court. 
Donald  R.  Baugh,  2531  South  Pranklln. 
Robert  H.  Knott,  35  Hillside  Drive. 
Richard  H.  Garcia,  7260  West  28th  Street. 
James  A,  Bland,  1725  Ulster. 
James  K.  Atkinson,  Jr.,  5749  Quay. 
Harvey  C.  Cannova,  5060  West  8th  Avenue. 
Stephen  M.  Smaldone,  4659  Eliot. 
Marcellus  Bryant.  2534  WllllanM  Street. 
Kenneth  Wlrtz,  9247  East  Nassau  Avenue. 
Allen  Roth.  2887  South  Monroe. 
John  Rlordan.  2576  Birch. 
Thomas  Carmedy.  2291  Clermont. 
Arthur  Dye,  4308  Rarltan. 
Dave  Rathbun,  2633  South  Cook. 
LawTence  T.  Cohen,  5530  East  2d  Avenue. 
Charles  A,  Malerhofer,  975  Clay. 

Durango 
Michael  Murphy,  1807  Eastlawn. 

Englewood 
Chrlstofer   Grant,    3026    South    Clermont. 
John  Morrison,  Jr.,  731  East  Bates  Avenue. 
James  R.  Sauer.  395  West  Parkview,  Uttle- 
ton. 

Port  Collins 
James  W.  Roselleve,  723  South  Washington. 

Fort  Morgan 
Gary  Rlngo,  800  Diana  Street. 

Golden 
Thomas  L.  Jackson,  1005  20th  Street. 

Grand  Junction 
William  Panning.  2208  North  20th  Street. 
James  W.  Frank.  2143  Broadway. 

Greeley 
Gerald  E.  Karre,  2405  24th  Street. 
Gary  E.  Wallace,   1202  23rd  Court. 

Littleton 

Steven    L.    Peterson.    1919    South    Ogden, 
Denver. 

Carl    J.    Bjork,    2937    South    Cherry    Way, 
Denver. 

Loveland 

Robert  Whltehouse,  607  Franklin  Avenue. 
Pueblo 

Albert  R.  Crus,  602  West  Arroyo. 

James  A.  Carlee,   155  Cornell  Circle. 

Mark  B.  Reynolds,  119  West  Orman. 

Dave  Perraro,  509  Tyler. 

New  Mexico 

Albuquerque 
Arthur  Melendres,  733  Mansano,  NE. 
Joseph  A.  Nlckard,  29  Garden  Park  Circle, 

NW. 

Charles  R.  Springer,  1502  Los  Tomases,  NW. 


James  P.  Baxter,  302  Sliver.  SW. 
Abran   Lujano,   1971   DeVagas   Circle.  SW. 
Pranklln  Robinson,  417  13th  Street.  NW. 
Joseph  R.  Esplnosa,  713  Tljeras,  NW. 
Richard  C.  Mattencl,  1317  San  Carlos,  SW. 
John  T.  Murlllo,  1059  Lead  Avenue,  SE. 
John  R.  Scanlon,  1203  Copper  Avenue,  NE. 
Joseph  A.  Abeyta,  423  Santa  Fe,  SW. 
Wilfred  J.  Brennan.  1414  Silver,  SW. 
Armand  J.  Glannlnl,  324  13th  NW. 
Robert  Lee  Martlnes,  3313  Northfleld  Court, 
NW. 

Daland  J.  Vertz,  1226  Brltlana  NE. 

Belen 
Prank  M.  Montoya,  818  North  Main. 

Carlsbad 
James  E.  Powell,  903  Solano  Road. 
George   L.    Watklns,    1101    South    Country 
Club  Circle. 

CIovls 
Joseph  Harry  Turner,  2705  Ross. 

Gallup 
Sam  Lopes,  508  South  Puerco. 

Hobbs 
Tommy  J.  Cope,  1300  Pecos  Drive. 

Las  Cruces 
Arturo  J.  Flores,  418  East  Amadon. 
Leon  Gluck,  2355  Rosedale  Drive. 
Harris  Klein,  2011  Turrentlne  Drive. 

Las  Vegas 
Johnny  Aragon,  Conches  Dam. 

Roewell 
Howard  E.  Babcock,  Post  Office  Box  1684. 
Robert  Tellez,  206  East  Albuquerque. 

Santa  Fe 

Albert  Carrillo,  220  Rodriguez. 

Laurence  Lopez,  214  West  San  Francisco 
Avenue. 

William  Zlmmer,  710  San  Pasqual. 

Marshall  Salz,  303  Rosarlo  Boulevard. 

Gilbert    H.    Qulntana,    Route    1,    Box    10, 
Santa  Cruz. 

Socorro 

Delbert  Fralsslnet,  563  Terry  Avenue. 
Taos 

Joseph  F.  Montoya,  Taos. 
Tucumcarl 

Terry  Turner,  1307  South  Plrst  Street. 
Utah 
Salt  Lake  City 

Allen  Lee  Bleak,  2039  Stratford  Drive. 

Ronald  Floyd  Brown,  3037  South  900  West 
(Magna) . 

Darwin  C.  Christofferson,  1751  Siesta  Drive, 
Sandy. 

Georganna  CufT,  4765  West  5015  South. 

Jeanne  Faust,  5093  South  2100  East. 

Dale  H.  Gresteron,  1318  West  Crystal. 

James  Herbert  Hammons,  1963  West  7300 
South,  West  Jordan. 

Ken  M.  Keddlngton,  4176  South  900  EVi. 

Dare  D.  Keller,  5385  Holladay  Boulevard. 

Barry  Lee  Modnlck.   725  Farley  Hall,   Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Leroy    Michael    Montoya,    205    North    5th 
West. 

Myron  Ray  Nalder,  228  South  2d  East. 

Karlm  Prawltt,  233  West  Ist  North. 

Wm.  E.  Rasmussen,  127  East  Wlnslow. 

Charles  L.  Schack,  549  First  Avenue. 

Larry  W.  ShefHeld,  170  "P"  Street. 

Randall  L.  Sobteskl,  763  Oakmont  Avenue. 

David    M.   Taylor,    1620   Sherman   Avenue. 

Stephen  A.  Taylor,  1318  East  17th  South. 

Stephen  W.  Thayne,  1518  East  17th  South. 

Steven    Dale   Thompson,    4555    West   4805 
South. 

Ted  Van  Weeren,  330  North  let  West. 
Ogden 

Brent  Julander,  565  West  4900  South. 
Provo 

David  E.  Smith,  839  North  100th  East. 


Wyoming 
Casper 

James  Joseph  Steward,  255  South  Jack- 
son. 

Brookle  Peter  Turk.  118  South  Washington. 
Robert  Ford,  2726  Hamway  Avenue. 
Richard   Bruce   Land.  920   Missouri   Circle. 

Cheyenne 
Gary  Horton,  3618  Dover  Road. 
Sharon   Mothershead,   603   McGovern   Ave- 
nue. 

Tim  White.  500  West  5l6t  Street. 
Bob  True,   Bux  55,  Meriden   Route. 
Mike  Pltzpatrlck,  Box  79,  Route   1, 
Jeff  McClliitock.  1211  Richardson  Court. 

Cody 

Larry  George  Mix,  Box  1199. 

Lununie 

Edward  Woods,   2207  Hillside  Drive. 
Jerome   E.   Benson,   1527   Custer. 

Newcastle 
Nell  Sweet,  Upton,  Wyo. 
Powell 
Dennis  Earhaft.  Star  Route. 

Rawlins 
Walliice  WoUe.  1120  Nieman  Street. 

Rlverton 
Lance  Gunderson,  809  West  Park  Avenue. 
Rock  Springs 

Everett  Martin,  211  Thomas  Street. 
Joe  Dee  Gattl,  1301  9th  Street. 

Sheridan 
Bert  Roger  Bendl,  320  Sherman  Avenue. 
Judy  G.  Elliot,  1151  Gladstone. 

Wheatland 
Dick  Watson,  401  South  14th  Street. 

MEMPHIS    REGION 

Alabama 

Mr.  Thomas  Randy  McPherson,  301  Carlisle 
Avenue,  Albertvllle, 

Mr,  Walter  A.  Coley,  523  Circle  Drive, 
Alexander  City. 

Mr  Ray  V.  Hartwell  III,  Post  Office  Box 
1228,  Annlston. 

Mr.  L.  Hlller,  Sessions,  1017  Cynthia 
Crescent,  Annlston. 

Mr.  James  E.  Grimes,  305  Warrior  Court, 
Auburn. 

Mr.  Dan  C.  Stucky,  411  West  Sixth  Street, 
Bay  Mlnette. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Keith,  Jr.,  Route  7,  Box  486, 
Bessemer 

Mr.  Thomas  R.  Chase,  118  North  16th 
Street.  Bessemer. 

Mr.  George  Jerald  Knight,  1031  14th  Ave- 
nue, Bessemer 

Mr.  Thomas  Lee  Buttram.  Route  1,  Box 
SOB,  Bessemer. 

Mr,  Lowell  Wayne  Tew,  Route  2,  Box  445, 
Bessemer  (employed  in  Birmingham  post 
office ) . 

Mr.  Michael  O  Laney,  2216  Fifth  Place 
NW.,  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wilson  Glbb,  Jr..  815  Wlngate 
Circle,  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Jacob  Wayne  Staggs,  656  Main  Street, 
Montevallo. 

Mr.  James  Houston  Allison,  1877  St.  Charles 
Avenue.  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Jesse  Baskervllle.  1329  Avenue  8, 
Ensley,  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Larry  Chandler,  307  Greenwood  Street, 
Talladega. 

Mr,  Kenneth  Wayne  Pate,  2300  32d  Place 
SW.,  Birmingham. 

Miss  Gloria  Jean  Brown,  701  South  12th 
Street,  Birmingham. 

Mr.  James  William  Davis,  522  Fourth  Court, 
Birmingham. 

Mr.  Edward  Thomas  Johnson,  437  Iota  Ave- 
nue, South  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Barry  Morton  Hertz,  2310  Highland 
Avenue,  Birmingham. 
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Hi.  Mlcbafll  John  Brown,  3025  Warrington 
Road,  Blrmlngluun. 

Mr.  Schuyler  Allen  Baker,  3611  Locksley 
DrlTV,  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Benjamin  S.  FrankUn.  306  Underwood 
Street,  Brewton. 

Mr.  Larry  DeWayne  Preeman,  Route, 
Bremen. 

Mr.  Kelly  Wayne  Cartron,  706  Sixth  Street, 
Eaat  Cullman. 

Mr.  Eugene  Royer,  Route  1,  Trinity. 

Mr.  Stanley  Caah,  High  School  Street, 
Hartaelle. 

Mr.  Mike  Slmpaon,  Hartaelle. 

Mr.  Howard  Woodward,  Route  1.  Eva. 

Mr.  Richard  W.  Dean,  Cherokee  Avenue, 
Dothan. 

Mr.  Barry  Brltt  Bromberg,  300  Ptnehurst 
Drive,  Enterprise. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Wllklna.  247  Newton  Park- 
way, Evergreen. 

Mr.  Mike  Ouamua,  700  North  Commons 
Street,  Tuacumbla. 

Mr.  Donald  Rogers  Wynat,  631  South  10th 
Street,  Oadaden. 

Mr.  James  H.  HamUton.  2738  HUltop  Circle, 
Oadaden. 

Mr.  Elrlk  Duerr,  1101  IDale  Drive,  HunU- 
vUle. 

Mr.  IngoU  Hermann,  3306  Panorama  Drive. 
Huntsvllle. 

Mr.  Patton  Nelson,  Sixth  Street,  Jasper. 

Mr.  Vernon  Crosby  Brltton,  38  Ashley 
Drive,  Mobile.  ~ 

Mr.  John  Blair  Hamlin.  Jr.,  3808  Clardy 
Road.  Mobile. 

Mr.  Harry  Burton,  388  Siena  Vista,  Mobile. 

Mr.  Solomon  Bennett,  212  Plfth  Court, 
Orange  Orove,  Mobile. 

Mr.  Bvander  lalah  Dickinson.  2417  Red- 
mond Street.  Mobile. 

Mr.  Daniel  Mose.  Jr..  1570  Polk  Street, 
MobUe. 

Mr.  Freddie  Jones  Jordan,  1009  Swan  Drive, 
Mobile. 

Mr.  John  T.  Calhoun,  357  Ryland  Street, 
MobUe. 

Mr.  Richard  D.  Miller,  4951  Princeton 
Drive,  Mobile. 

Mr.  James  Adams  Hill.  Route  1.  Box  67, 
Mt.  Vernon. 

Mr.  Clausen  Ely,  Jr.,  528  Bast  Palrvlew  Ave- 
nue, Montgomery. 

Mr.  Thomas  Artbel  Keynton,  800  South 
Perry  Street.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Harry  Neel,  2035  East  5th  Street,  Mont- 
gomery. 

Mr.  James  Earl  Whittle.  656  Elmwood 
Street,  Montgomery. 

Mr.  WllUam  Alfred  HarrU,  Route  3.  Box 
357,  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Austin.  2341  Carlisle  Street. 
Montgomery. 

Mr.  Ralph  Russell  Idartln,  727  Tettus 
Street,  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Arthur  Harvey  Day.  Jr..  128  Vine 
Street.  East  Selma. 

Mr.  Jamas  E.  Brooks.  Jr..  3402  Crescent 
Circle,  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Harold  James  Coachman.  3319  South 
Boone  Street.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  McNeal.  Jr.,  1713  Ollmer 
Awnue.  Tallaaaee. 

Mr.  Tommy  H.  Armstrong,  Jr.,  306  South 
SooCt  Street,  Soottsboro. 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Rountree.  III.  Route  4, 
Belma. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Vanderpool.  1533  8th  street.  Tus- 
oaloosa. 

Mr.  Dennis  Hcdcomb.  1431  19th  Avenue. 
■aat  Tuscaloosa. 

MiuUaippi 

Mr.  Brodle  Wayne  McAlpln,  1805  East  Bar- 
roum  Orel*.  Corinth. 

Mr.  Carl  Baxter  Abraham,  care  of  Mr.  MU- 
lar  Abrabam.  Drawer  S98.  Oreenvllle. 

Mr.  Ronnie  T.  RusseU.  Bay  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Jamas  Bablngton  Oalloway.  1510  Kel- 
ly Avenue.  OuUport. 

Mr.  Clyde  W.  Applewhite  m.  3000  Hardy 
Street.  Hattlaaburg. 


Mr.  Henry  Glen  Lewis.  Route   1.  Box  304. 
Poxworth. 

Mr.  Leslie  L    Prltchard,  221  Dixie  Avenue, 
Hattleeburg. 

Mr.  Clifford  James  Wohlgenueth.  1830  Bel- 
lewood  Road.  Jackson. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Boyd  III,   1711   Robinson  Street. 
Jackson. 

Mr.  Ted  Eatess,  Tylertown 

Mr.  Edward  Jenkins  Adams.  4623  Hanging 
Mobs  Road,  Jackson. 

Mr.  James  O.  Martin  III.  2222  Southwood 
Road.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Louis  Henry  Rhymes.  Jr  ,  4410  Childress 
Drive,  Jackson 

Miss  Janice  Kaye  Dawson,  Route  1,  Box  83, 
Bolton. 

Mr.    Floyd    Williams.    1332    Lynch    Street, 
Jackson. 

Mr.   Thomas    Elgin    Dorsey.    4310    Watklns 
Drive.  Jackson 

Mr.   Mike   Vincent.   952   Briar   Field   Road, 
Jackson. 

Mr.  Terry   M.   Sturzcl,  3971    Meadow  Lane 
Drive,  Jackson. 

Mr.   C.   A.   Nelson,   3342   Oak  Forest  Drive, 
Jackson. 

Mr.  Tommy  Miller.  Jr  ,  516  South  Fourth 
Avenue,  Laurel. 

Mr.    Dwlght    Leon    Hastings,    47    Oakcrest 
Drive,  Laurel. 

Mr.  Mike  Crosby,  2035  38th  Avenue,  Meri- 
dian. 

Mr.   Randolph   Pool,   2424   Parkway  Boule- 
vard, Meridian. 

Mr.  Richard  Glen  Patterson,   RR  Box  131, 
Walnut  Grove. 

Mr.  James  WUUam  Shields.  1303  Dantzler 
Street.  Moss  Point 

Mr.  Marvin  Luther  White,  Jr  ,  300  Griffin 
Street,  Moss  Point. 

Mr.    Jerry    A.    Davis,    Route    4.    Box    139, 
Tupelo. 

Tennessee 

Mr.  Fred  Thomas  Long.  817  Holston  Street. 
Brtstol. 

Mr.  Alan  Wayne  Garner,  1808  South  Beech 
Street,  Chattanooga. 

Mr.  Dick  Kile,   1802  McBrlen  Road.  Chat- 
tanooga. 

Mr.  Jerry  Wayne  Jordan,  Soddy. 

Mr.    Michael    James    Dzvonlk.     15    South 
Street  Marks  Avenue,  Chattanooga. 

Mr.    Clevon    E.    Thompson,    3406    Tarleton 
Avenue,  Chattanooga. 

Mr.   Byron   M.   Fogo   III,   404   Druid   Lane. 
Chattanooga. 

Mr.    Larry    J.    Ramsey,    305    Nelson    Road. 
Chattanooga. 

Mr.  Gordon  James  III,    1100  Crown  Point 
Road,  West  Signal  Mountain. 

Mr.  WUUam  Michael  Gross,  Route  1,  Tren- 
ton. Ga. 

Mr.  Raymond  H.  Brantley,  3601  Frederick 
Avenue.  Chattanooga. 

Miss  Reatha  M  Montgomery.  3416  Chandler 
Avenue.  Chattanooga. 

Mr.  David  Kaplan,  4008  Albermarle  Avenue. 
Chattanooga. 

Mr.  Robert  Eldsworth  Craig.  123  Madison 
Terrace,  ClarksvUle. 

Mr.   Bobble  Wendell   Grlffln.   1517  Walnut 
HUls.  ClarksvUle 

Mr.  Seldon  Dale  Sledd.  Box  4750.  A  P.  S.  C, 
ClarksvUle. 

Mr.  Robert  Bryan  Smith.  225  East  Meadow 
Circle,  ClarksvUle. 

Mr.  WUl  Daniel  Foeton.  1156  College  Street, 
ClarksvUle. 

Mr.  WUUam  Klttrell  Cooper,  Columbia 

Mr.  Stephen  L.  Flatt,  Cookevllle. 

Mr.  Jere  L.  Hargrove.  Cookevllle. 

Mr.  Paul  Edward  Young,  Covington. 

Miss  Nancy  Garner,  Franklin. 

Mr.  Floyd  Carmack  Hayes.  Humboldt. 

Mr.  William  R.  Menzles  ni.  1460-A  Holly- 
wood Drive.  Jackson 

Mr.    Samuel    Jackson    Bowman.    710    West 
Maple   Street.   Johnson   City. 

Mr.  Dana   Craig  Smlck,    1325   Post   Street. 
Klngsport. 


Mr.  Douglas  Releford,  302  Louis  Street, 
Klngsport. 

Miss  Betty  Jo  Asqulth,  2921  Brabson  Drive, 
Knoxvllle. 

Mr.  Arthur  Levem  Cheek,  5509  CUffwood 
Road.    Knoxvllle. 

Mr.  James  R.  Hathcote,  Jr.,  3117  Vera 
Drive,  Knoxvllle. 

Mr.  Alfred  Bablngton-Johnaon,  2542  Brooks 
Road.  Knoxvllle. 

Mr.  Carlton  Bales,  Route  11,  Knoxvllle. 

Mr.  Helen  Kelsey  Colbert,  Stonewall  Ex- 
tended McKenzle. 

Mr.  Hubert  A.  King  HI,  McMlnnvUle. 

Mr.  Larry  Michael  Handley,  1640  Huxley 
Street,  Alcoa. 

Miss  Barbara  J.  BlUlngs,  2926  South  Rad- 
ford, Memphis. 

Mr.  J.  Trent  Snipes,  1081  RaUton  Road, 
Memphis. 

Mr.  Wayne  Cain,  3628  Steele,  Memphis, 

Mr.  Larry  Barker,  2965  Ranler  St.,  Mem- 
phis. 

Mr.  WlUlam  Andrew  Nesbltt,  184  Horn  Lake 
Cove,  Memphis. 

Mr.  Jim  Kadell,  6599  Fox  Meadows  Cove, 
Memphis. 

Mr.  Dan  Powell,  Jr.,  5298  Revere  Street, 
Memphis. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Sohm,  1600  Klrkwood,  Memphis. 

Mr.  Edward  Friends,  1733  Marble,  Memphis. 

Iifr.  BUI  Mitchell,  3609  Carnes.  Memphis. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Cox,  2719  Supreme,  Memphis. 

Mr.  Joshua  G.  Brown.  681  Rozelle, 
Memphis. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Ban*.  3901  Sp>ottswood  Ave- 
nue, Memphis. 

Mr.  Bevan  Canale,  1766  Forrest  Avenue, 
Memphis. 

Mr.  Albert  Page,  4836  Avondale,  Memphis. 

Miss  Mary  Joyce  Mallory,  Route  1,  Box  179, 
Oakland. 

Mr.  Joe  Halley,  Selmer. 

Miss  Linda  Turner.  2930  South  Radford. 
Memphis. 

Miss  Estell  Blulngton.  919  McDowell, 
Memphis. 

Miss  Molly  McCaUa.  8217  KerrvUle-Rose- 
mark  Road.  Route  1,  MlUlngton. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Hanrahan,  1063  Faxon 
Avenue,  Memphis. 

Mr.  Sam  WUllams.  910  Palmer  Ally, 
Memphis. 

Mr.  Alfred  Leonard  Gray,  1171  Englewood, 
Memphis. 

Mr.  WUUam  Hays,  3068  Bomah.  Memphis. 

Mr.  John  Edward  Wilson.  539  Mariana  St. 
Memphis. 

Mr.  O.  S.  Dlsmukes,  III,  Route  2,  Murfrees- 
boro. 

Mr.  Leslie  DameU  Amette,  820  East  SUte 
Street,  Murf  reesboro. 

Mr.  James  C.  Cooper.  2815  Acklen  Avenue, 
Nashville. 

Mr.  Richard  Fulton.  Jr.,  NashvlUe. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Bailey.  Jr.,  2012.  28tb  Avenue, 
North,  Nashville. 

Mr.  Wade  MltcheU.  908  Mitchell  Road. 
NashvlUe. 

Mr.  Joseph  Lynch,  1108  Sunnymeade  Drive, 
NashvUle. 

Mr.  Jimmy  Surface,  914  Elvira  Avenue, 
NashvlUe. 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Sanders.  2018  Straightway 
Avenue,  NashvUle. 

Mr.  Gary  Llddlngton.  2806  Western  HlUs 
Drive,  Donelson. 

Mr.  David  L.  Plgna,  1803  Joy  CU-cle,  Nash- 
vUle. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Wells,  509  Chelsea  Drive, 
Madison. 

Mr.  Jim  Faulkner.  1219  Orandvlew  Drive, 
NashvlUe. 

Mr.  Edward  Smith  Blankenshlp,  211  rheo- 
dore  Drive.  NashvlUe. 

Mr.  Lawrence  OUbert  Brown.  807  33d 
Avenue.  North.  NashvlUe. 

Mr.  Jerry  Hackney.  Gallatin. 

Mr.  Lewis  Dale.  2307  Hampton  Avenue, 
NashvUle. 

Mr.  Richard  Poehleln,  Eva. 
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Mr.   Richard   Alan   Kottler.   3423   Amanda 
Avenue,  NashvlUe. 

Mr.  Charles  Richard  Waller,  Jr.,  646  39th 
Avenue,  North,  NashvlUe. 

Mr.  Ronald  Parham,  1908  Neeman  Street, 
NashvUle. 

Mr.    Leroy    Hatchett.    2016    Jordan    Drive, 
Nashville. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Ervln  Yager,  Box  244,  Cam- 
den. 

Mr.  Benny  Robert  Arp,  149  MaryvUle  Cir- 
cle, Oak  Ridge. 

Mr.  Larry  Odell  Cole,  18  West  Rldgecrest, 
Kingston. 

Mr.  Freddie  Wartman,  Rldgely. 

Mr.  William  B.  Acree,  Jr.,  Rldgely. 

Mr.  Daniel  Richard  Balrd,  Ripley. 

Mr.  Llmmle  Lee  Harrell,  Jr.,  Trenton. 

Mr.  Roger  Fowler.  Route  2.  Union  City. 

Minnesota 

Bemldjl 

F.  W.  Barthelemy,  1407  Beltrami  Avenue. 
T.  P.  Byrne.  1019  Beltrami  Avenue. 

Bralnerd 
A.  P.  Kokesh,  Garrison. 
L.  J.  Plkula,  1704  Thirteenth  Avenue  NE. 

Chaska 

D.  A.  Dungey,  Chaska. 

Duluth 
M.  F.  Bruno,  119  South  61st  Avenue  West. 
W.  W.  Engdahl,  1449-90th  Avenue  West. 

G.  A.  London,  401  East  Eighth  Street. 

E.  H.  Lulck,  1925  West  ThU-d. 

M.  P.  Makl,   1031   North  Eleventh  Avenue 
East. 
J.  P.  Neve,  707  Boundary  Avenue. 
J.  W.  Yount,  800  Almac  Drive.  Proctor. 

Ely 
L.  I.  Esterberg,  Route   1,  Box  103. 

Fairmont 
M.   F.   Matthes,   409   South   Prairie  Street. 

Hlbblng 
R.  A.  DeLeo,  306  East  42d  Street. 

Hopkins 
T.  C.  Dunphy,  15205  Lynn  Terrace. 
J.  Y.  Hanzallk,   13727  Orchard  Road. 
T.  E.  Jacobson,  350  Althea  Lane. 
J.  P.  Smerdon,  14019  Excelsior  Boulevard, 
Mlnnetonka. 

Mankato 
M.  D.  Bennett,  112  Mayfalr  Drive. 
J.  F.  Dauffenbach,  408  Tyler  Avenue. 
R.  L.  Haseman.  124y2  East  Liberty. 
M.  P.  Meyer,  No.  1  Petticoat  Lane. 

Minneapolis 

M.  E.  Ahlfeld,  3103  East  24th  Street. 

F.  L.   Anderson,   Jr.,    1188  Fourth   Avenue 
North. 

T.  K.  Baaford.  2304  Drew  Avenue  South. 
D.  W.  BlUadeaux,  695  East  79th. 
M.    W.    Blackwell,     1220    Fourth    Avenue 
North. 
J.  A.  Blanchard.  4432  Upton  Avenue  South. 
C.  R.  Boeckmann,  3732  Elliott  Avenue. 
A.   O.   Boler,   3411    Bryant   Avenue   North. 
L.  L.  Brekke,  619  University  Avenue  SE. 
R.  M.  Brekke,  2537  Stevens. 

G.  H.  Broom,  4905  38th  Avenue  South. 

S.  M.  Bungert,  5261  Fillmore  Street  NE. 
J.  A.  Connor,  1801  Fifteenth  Avenue  South. 

C.  O.  Dahle,  5211  Vincent  Avenue  South. 

D.  T.  Dunne,  3514  Pierce  Street  NE. 

D.  P.  Earley.   1839  Morgan  Avenue  North. 
A.  P.  Favorite,  619  East  36th  Street. 
M.  A.  Praney,  4213  Xerxes  South. 

C.  P.    Frawley.    6537    Fourteenth    Avenue 
South. 

D.  A.  Frelhelt,  9217  Upton  Avenue  South. 
K.  R.  Gohmert.  2764  Queen  Avenue  North. 
D.  L.  Graham.  1212  Russell  Avenue  North. 
M.  G.  Grlmshaw,  2319  Roosevelt  Street  NE. 
R.  L.  GiUla.  325  Harvard  Street  SE. 

G.  O.  Hanes.  4416  Dunham  Drive. 


L.  R.  Hasledalen.  3144  Jersey  Avenue  South. 
K.  G.  Johnson.  11526  Xavls  Street  NW. 

C.  R.  Jones,  Jr.,  2306  MUwaukee. 
G.  D.  Jones.  3425  Cedar  Avenue. 

A.  F.  Knutson,  821  Twelfth  Avenue  SE. 
S.  M.  Lester.  4700  Ewlng  Avenue  South. 

F.  J.  Madden,  2604  St.  Anthony  Boulevard. 
R.  F.  McFarlane.  1621  West  32nd  Street. 
M.  R,  Miller,  1418  Fourth  Street  South. 
R.  J.  Morris,  2305  MUwaukee. 

G.  L.  Moaes,  2001  Eastman  Drive. 
K.  H.  Nau,  1310  Circle  Terrace  NE. 

A.G.  Nlcklow,  4644  Aldrlch  Avenue  South. 

P.  A.  O'Dougherty,  5015  Gladstone  Avenue 
South. 

R.  J.  Olson,  403  East  Fourth  Street,  Litch- 
field. 

T.  P.  Olson,  6425  Dellwood  Drive. 

R.  B.  Padden,  Waverly,  Minnesota. 

J.  M.  Porrazzo,  805  Newton  Avenue  North. 

W.  C.  Raymond.  Hamel,  Bfinnesota. 

K.  R.  Retzlaff.  1127  Fourth  Street  SE. 

D.  Royster,  4200  Portland. 

P.  J.  Ryan.  867-23d  Avenue  SE. 

R.  R.  SkUlings,  5926  Main  Street  NE. 

C.  L.  Slater.  1023  West  Minnehaha  Park- 
way. 

D.  A.  Sletten,  2227  Riverside  Avenue. 
I.  O.  Smith.  1131  Irving  Avenue  North. 
M.  J.  Spencer.  3835  Oak  Street  North. 
R.  J.  Spencer,  3835  Oak  Street  North. 
W.  R.  Stoynoff,  9812  Columbus  Avenue. 
M.    E.    Stroud,     1013    Plymouth    Avenue 

North. 

J.  Thompson,  726  36  Vi  Avenue  NE. 

L.  P.  Tobln.  2626  Como  Avenue  SE. 

W.  N.  Truelson.  1924  Third  Avenue  North. 

R.  A.  Wedlund.  304  Sixth  Street  SE. 

G.  H.  Wiles.  6502  Toledo  Avenue  North. 

Moorhead 
L.  K.  Coalwell.  103  Bean  Avenue,  DUworth. 
L.  M.  Cuklanz,  Route  2. 
N.    E.    McLellan,    221    Nineteenth    Avenue 
North,  Fargo. 

Owatonna 
D.  W.  McAnnany,  218  East  Rose  Street. 
M.  K.  Sprung,  504  East  Vine  Street. 

Rochester 
J.  T.  Beckley,  723  First  Street  NW. 
J.  W.  Damaska,  34  Thirteenth  Avenue  NE. 
R.  R.  Koplschke,  1101  Cascade  Street  NW. 
K.  R.  Luebke,  2416  Eighteenth  Street  SE. 

A.  F.  Pulford,  119  Thirteenth  Avenue  SE. 
J.  J.  Sibley,  632  Eighth  Street  SW. 

J.  Thompson,  1105  Eighth  Avenue  SW. 

St.  Cloud 
J.  D.  Gohman,  1046  15th  Avenue  South. 

B.  D.  Hegg,  212  6th  Street.  Sauk  Centre. 

B.  J.  Opheim.  718  8th  Avenue  South. 
D.  R.  Zech.  Maple  Lakie. 

St.  PavU 

K.  L.  Beseke,  3467  Spruce  Place. 

O.  J.  Blockey.  229  Edith  Drive. 

T.  M.  Boland,  68  North  Clevelsind. 

L.  W.  Chester.  2690  West  Owasso  Boulevard. 

D.  Conroy,  126  Wood  Street. 

T.  O.  DeCorsey,  2244  McMenemy. 

M.  A.  Dexhelmer.  518  Charles. 

D.  J.  Drew,  695  79th  Street,  Minneapolis. 

E.  J.  Ellis,  63  Grove  Street. 

T.  J.  Enright,  191  Otis  Avenue. 

R.  D.  Greengard.  1026  Bowdoln  Street. 

S.  O.  Hansen,  3865  BeUalre  Avenue. 

D.  P.  HoUensworth,  322  4th  Street. 

J.  H.  Kalkes.  2437  Stewart  Avenue. 

G.  R.  Lee,  1487  Maywood. 

R.  E.  Long,   1766  Galtler  Street. 

F.  M.  Luclo.  499  Greenwood  Avenue. 
D.  J.  Lundgren.  472  Bast  Nevada. 

C.  J.  Magnuson,  706  East  Channlng  Ave- 
nue, Fergus  Falls. 

D.  J.  Martin,  171-A  Blgelow  Lane. 
P.  B.  Martinez,  277  Winifred. 

S.  L.  Maxwell  m.  882  Carroll  Avenue. 
J.  H.  Merck,  1615  Ashland. 
O.  E.  Miller.  366  West  Sandhurst  Drive. 
R.   E.    Myers,    1010   North   Fourth    Street, 
South  St.  Paul. 


C.  E.  Nightingale,  1485  North  Hamllne. 
M.  D.  O'Hara,  1911  Ashland  Avenue. 
G.  E.  Olson.  704  Park  Avenue. 

L.  F.  Poss,  280  Stlnson. 
H.  Redmond,  816  West  Central. 
J.  L.  Roberts,  Jr.,  886  South  Fairvlew. 
J.  G.  Scherman,  5226  Elk  Street. 
K.  E.  Schon.  2045  Fremont  Avenue. 
T.  W.  Scott,  693  Orleans. 
R.  G.  Simmons,  1662  Elair. 
J.   P.   Smith,   2144   North   Ramsey   County 
Line. 

N.  J.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  615  Ashland  Avenue. 

D.  R.  Thuente,  2198  Goodrich  Avenue. 
D.  K,  Van  Cleave,  754  Llghtner. 

J.  R.  Velln,  318  Cook  Avenue. 
J  D.  Von  DeLlnde,  1511  Reaney. 
J.  D.  Younghans,  1729  Blair. 

South  St.  Paul 

A.  L.  Buford,  888  Aurora  Avenue. 

D.  W.  Cheyne,  225  Sixth  Avenue  North. 
J.  J.  Doherty,  1183  West  Como  Boulevard, 
St.  Paul. 

Thief  River  Falls 
J.  L.  Noel,  702  East  Eighth  Street. 

Virginia 
J.  A.  PrabonI,  412  First  Street  North. 
J.  W.  Urick,  801   South  Fourth  Street. 

Wayzata 

D.  L.  Chemberlln.  Route  3,  Box  259,  Mound. 

WiUmar 
R.  A.  Berg,  519  North  Seventh. 
C.  A.  Hoglund,  Box  125,  Splcer. 
G.   E.   Hulstrand,   Jr..   325   North    Seventh 
Street. 

R.  D.  Nelson,  624  West  Tenth  Street. 

Worthlngton 
J.  C.  McNab.  Box  285,  Brewster. 
North  Dakota 
Bismarck 

B.  T.  Bartholomew,  Wilton. 

C.  R.   Cannon,    106  Seventh   Avenue  NW., 
Mandan. 

S.  M.  Crawford,  Route  1,  Box  6B,  Mandan. 

E.  G.  Hlmler,   Post  Office   Box   110. 
G.  R.  Hyland.  810  Sixth  Street. 

M.  R.  Ives.  Route  1 . 

B.  8.  Johnsen,  921  Sixth  Street. 

R.  H.  Moncrlef,  1013  Lake  Avenue. 

J.  R.  Owens,  308  20th  Street. 

Devils  Lake 
T.   J.   Mahoney,   601   Eighth  Street. 
A.  R.  Nosbusch,  Route  3. 
J.  H.  Shaffer,  Route  3. 

Dickinson 
J.  A.  Klein,  949  First  Street  East 
R.  T.  Lenhardt,  829  Park  Avenue. 
J.  L.  Stlcka,  116  Fourth  Avenue  SE. 

Fargo 

L.  R.  Bolton.  708  First  Avenue  South. 
R.  A.  Feder.  1700  South  Eighth  Street. 

A.  D.  Reyelts.  Oalchutt. 

O.  D.  Thompson,   1312  North   10th  Street. 

Grand  Porks 

B.  S.  Doutt,   1009   Belmont  Road. 

N.  W.  Fleming,  2700  University  Avenue. 
R,  J.  Fritz.  2532  Eighth  Avenue  North. 
G.  B.  Hazen,  Jr..  611  North  24th  Street. 
S.  E.  Johnson,  107  Walnut  Street, 
M.  D.  OHaUoran.  1529  Cherry  Street. 
R.  L.  RoUand,  305  North  Sixth  Street. 
R.  J.  Skaar,  625  Ninth  Avenue  South. 

Janiestown 
E.  R.  Kabanuk,  610  Fourth  Street  8E 
W.  A.  MacKenzie.  908  Second  Avenue  SW. 
K.  W.  Smith,   111  Sixth  Avenue  SE. 

Mlnot 
P.  A.  Engberg,  214  Fifth  Street  NW. 
J.  E.  Nybakken,  416  Eleventh  Street  NW. 
T.  L.   Severson,  417  HlUcreet  Drive. 

Valley  City 

D.  H.  Thompson.  846  Central  Avenue  North. 
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WllUston 
D.  M.  Soollftrd,  1610  Second  Avenue  East. 
South  Dakota 

Aberdeen 
D.  S.  Blttner,  a09  North  Lincoln. 
L.  D.  Miller.  S16  South  Lincoln. 
T.  L.  Penizo,  823  North  Lincoln. 

Brookings 
T.  E.  EUlnkel.  1430  SUtb  Street. 

Huron 
R.  H.  doKb.  608  Third  Street  8W. 
J.  D.  Noonan.  Route  2.  Frankfort. 

Madison 

B.  D.  Olson,  403  Northeast  Third  Street. 

Mitchell 
H.  C.  Alsgaard,  331  West  Ninth. 
R.  J.  Colvln,  3302  East  First  Street. 
V.  O.  FeUer,  Route  3. 
D.  H.  arant,  316  West  Fifth  Avenue. 
IT.  P.  Unzlcker.  901  Eaat  Second. 

Mobrldge 
M.  D.  Elchelberg.  821  First  Avenue  East 

Pierre 
W.  L.  Kldrldge,  301  South  Fillmore. 
W.  W.  Oravea.  103  West  Fifth  Street. 
R.  A.  WUe.  517  Harney. 

Rapid  City 
O.  L.  Braunesrelther.  130  Cleveland. 
J.  D.  Croee.  731  St.  James. 
O.  L.  Jacobson,  Jr.,  112  St.  Charles. 
J.  D.  SchmeUng.  830  South  SUeet. 

Sioux  Falls 
W.  F.  Arnold.  909  North  Duluth. 
T.  P.  Dunn.  330  North  Summit  Avenue. 
R.  A.  Orewe.  711  South  Orange  Avenue. 
R.  R.  Lien.  2324  Wayland  Court. 
O.  L.  Robertoon.  1234  West  Sioux  Street. 
D.  J.  Wallner.  3831  South  Center. 

WatertowQ 

C.  V.  Evans.  Route  No  4. 

P.  T.  Maloney.  205  Seventh  Avenue  NW. 

Yankton 

L.  D.  Rasmusaen,  714  East  Canby,  Vermil- 
lion. 

Wisconsin 
Apple  ton 
U.  L.  Oletman.  331  North  Maaon  Street. 
H.  K.  Hilton,  836  Hlgglna  Avenue,  Neenah. 
M.  R.  Mullen,  3443  East  Wisconsin  Avenue. 

Belolt 

D.  P.  Bolgenzahn.  883  Moore  Street. 
J.  B.  Hallberg.  1929  Forest  Avenue. 

itf^a.  R.  Snyder,  1151  >^  Prairie. 

R.  H.  Weaver.  Jr..  944  St.  Paul  Avenue. 

Brookfleld 
R.  8.  Mlko,  1424S  Flora  Avenue. 

Cudahy 
F.  W.  Marko.  3618  East  Martin  Avenue. 

Eagle  River 
T.  L.  Obrodovlch,  Eagle  River. 

Eau  Claire 
D.  T,  Dexter,  715  Sixth  Avenue. 
L.  D.  Kaatel,  1787  McKlnley  Avenue. 
M.  L.  8t«U,  303  Bellinger  Street. 

Edgerton 
J.  P.  auff.  508  Washington  Street. 

Fond  du  Lac 
R.  A.  Fardy,  368  Wilson  Avenue. 
P.  D.  Frank.  226  East  Ninth  Street. 
P.  J.  James,  516  Sllvo-  Street. 

Oreen  Bay 

T.  J.  Broeteau.  1176  McCormlck. 
R.  L.  Farr,  3614  Shawano  Avenue. 
J.  C.  Francis.  1156  Bond  Street. 
O.  N.  Oarend.  Route  1,  Oreenleaf . 
J.  C.  Olerccak,  1481  Ellxa  Street 
O.  J.  Gordon,  304  Soutb  Maple. 
O.  J.  KonatMk.  1M7  Dousman  Street. 


T  J.  Lawler.  810  North  Ashland  Avenue. 
B.  J.  Leduc,  2867  Circle  Shore  Drive 
A.  R.  Pesavento.  750  Heyrman  Street 
J.  F  Stodola.  626  South  Jackson  Street. 
M.  A.  West.  1496  Blemeret  Street. 
J.  P.  Wleske,  715  South  JefTerson. 

Oreendale 
J.  M.  Dolter.  6065  Oakwood  Lane. 

Hayward 
L.  A.  White,  608  Minnie  Avenue. 

Janes  viUe 

,  1604  Hawthorne  Avenue. 
339  North  Academy  Street. 
.  Jr..  308  North  High  Street. 
209  Park  Lane.  Edgerton. 

Kenosha 
8709  22d  Avenue. 
an.  7846  20th  Avenue 
1614  63d  Street. 
920  42d  Street. 


J.  R.  Hall.  Jr 
T.  L.  Jacobs. 
D.  F.  Millard 
R.  L  Rowln. 

D  A  Glttens 
M  J  Hanrah 
M.  D.  Lindas. 
M.J.  Zaleskl, 


La  Crosse 
T.  R.  Canard,  727  George. 
T.  L.  Christopher,  2123  South  15th  Street. 
J.  M.  Coady,  821  Windsor  Street 
J.  A  Glonall,  1918  Travis. 
R.  A.  Senn,  1706  Badger  Street. 

Madison 
R.  a.  Barry.  219  North  Brooks  Street. 
G.  W  Beytlen.  6002  Gallery  Court. 
R.  E.  Delaney.  211  Langdon  Street 
D.  J.  Geldernlck,  2121  University  Avenue. 
J.  C.  Gilchrist,  2002  Madison  Street. 
J.  T.  Grand.  306  North  Park  Street,  Apt.  1. 
J.  D.  Klaprat.  117  Bradfort  Lane 
W.  A.  Kutzke,  541  West  Doty  Street. 
T.  M.  Llllesand.  3733  Ross  Street. 
R.  W.  Uncoln.  541  West  Doty  Street. 
P.  J.  McWllUams,  1819  Helena  Street. 
J  H.  Miles.  1101  Lincoln  Street 
R.  M.  Nuckles,  4005  Hanover  Street. 
M.  J.  Phllps.  1054  Jenifer  Street. 

C.  J.  Price.  Route  1,  Oregon,  Wisconsin. 
R.  S.  Rablnovltz,  426  North  Segoe  Road. 
E  E.  Schunk.y.M.C-A. 

K.  A.  Schwartz.  Box  396.  Deerfleld. 
L.  P.  Sparr.  3922  Plymouth  Cl'cle. 

D.  A.  Zlck.  1506  Steensland  Drive. 

Manitowoc 
W.  R.  Becker,  1502  Madison  Street. 

MarBhfleld 
R.  A.  Danner,  323  Concord  Avenue. 
S.  P.  Kllner.  703  South  Apple  Avenue. 
J.  A.  Nesser,  300  North  Ash  Avenue. 

Menasha 
J.  P.  Dachelet,  400  Plr&t  Street, 

Menomonie 

P.    J.    Kinney.    1509    Main    Street. 
Milwaukee 

A.  J.  Albertl,  8908  West  Courtland 

G.  R.  Albright.  7434  West  River  Bend  Drive. 

J.  S.  Bakowskl,  4684  North  Ironwood  Lane. 

G.    A.    Ballstrerl.    Jr.,    233    East    Montana 
Street. 

J.   L.   Bestul.  4020   North   66th   Street. 

T.  A.  Carr.  1115  Lonetree  Road.  Elm  Grove. 

P  H.  Casey,  4004  North  Parwell 

3.  J.  Chevalier.  2368  North  45th  Street 

D.  T.  Cieszynskl,  2184  South  Fourth  Street. 

J    Clayton,  1439  North  Eighteenth  Street. 

J.   P.   Clemens,   3232   North   34th   Street. 

M.  L    Cohen,   2663   North  55th   Street. 

M,  R.  Corrlgan,  9435  Brown  Deer  Road. 

D.  J.  Dalgle.  4852  North  7'3th  Street. 

R.    H.    Erdman,    2248    South    Eighteenth 
Street. 

P.  D    Glgl,  3425  South  58th  Street. 

D.  Glnter,  7928  West  Oklahoma. 

P.  C.  Gnadt.  6626  North  90th  Street. 

K  W.  Ooreckl.  1966  West  Congress  Street. 

A.  N.  Oorskl,  2613  North  5l8t  Street 

R.  A.  Orelten,  1559  South  67th. 

P.    R.    Grabowskl.    2216    South    Sixteenth 
Street. 


M.  M.  Hall,  1702  South  53rd  Street. 

D.  L.  Kegley,  3436  North  Well  Street. 

R.  F.  Kojls.  3400  South  Tenth  Street. 

H.  G.  Landoff,  2422  North  Murray. 

J.  J.  Lelnlnger,  5934  North  Bay  Bridge 
Road. 

R.  C.  Lovendahl,  2010  North  HI  Mount 
Boulevard. 

R.  J.  Lutzke,  2506  West  Locust  Street. 

R.  L.  Mlchalskl,  2101  West  Royer. 

O.   Wells.   1877  North   Twelfth  Street. 

M.  G.  Brecke,  Box  804,  Mellen,  Wisconsin. 

T.  O.  Bronk,  1234  North  Astor  Street,  No.  9, 

J.  B.  Brown,  2347  North  Fourth  Street. 

M.  J.  Chojnackl.  3536  West  Sunbury  Court. 

P.  K.  Cullen,  9035  Jackson  Boulevard. 

J.  C.  Czerwlnskl,  1230  South  34th  Street. 

D.  J.  Deda.  4408  West  Midland  Drive. 
T.  R.  Glerhahn,  705  Elm  Avenue. 

S.  C.  Grote,  14722  West  Woodland  Drive, 
New  Berlin. 

R.  A.  Hanson,  2828  East  Van  Norman. 
S.  M.  Hackett,  3606  North  92d  Street. 

E.  L.  Henderson,  630  West  VUet  Street. 

J.  C.  Houge,  610  North  Seventeenth  Street. 
M.  D.  Lathan,  3232  North  Fifteenth  Street. 
J.  E.  Leeser,  301  North  67th  Street. 
R.  P.  Lesak.  3249  South  Eighteenth  Street. 
T.  J.  McCarrler.  320  Parkway  Drive. 
M.  G.  Malmstadt,  2130  South  Slst  Street. 
P.  M.  Manders.  1406  South  36th  Street. 

B.  H.  Menominee,  1229  South  62d  Street. 
T.  J.  Murray,  725  North  Thirteenth  Street. 
W.    M.   Pyawasay,   3249   South   Eighteenth 

Street 

P.  A.  Relnelt,  2021  South  Sixteenth  Street. 

E.  R.  Romanlszek,  2428  South  Sixth  Street. 
G.  J.  Talsky.   1329  South  56th  Street. 

T.  H.  ToUkuehn,  9530  West  Loomls  Road, 

S.  J.  Werner,  2327  North  38th  Street. 

K.  O.  Wleland,  3216  South  Grlffln  Avenue. 

F.  A.  Words,  Jr.,  3338  North  16th  Street. 
H.  H.  Zlellnskl,  1565  South  74th  Street. 

Neenah 
J.   F.  Jensen,  620  Sherry  Street. 
R.    R.    Johnson,    541    South    Commercial 
Street. 

G.  E.  Wlesner,  407  Isabella  Street. 

Oconomowoc 
O.  T.  Prltchard,  409  Lake  Road. 

Oshkosb 
T.  J.  Brooks.   1035  East  Black  Wolf  Point 
Avenue,  Route  2. 

S.  M.  Brownlea,  529  Algoma  Boulevard. 
T.  J.  Gallca,  2694  Edgewood  Lane,  Route  4, 
W.  G.  Gehllng.  940  Monroe. 
R.  A.  Mehne.  1012  Waugoo  Avenue. 
R.  K.  Moore.  734  Frederick  Street. 

C.  R.  Rayner,  412A  Otter  Street. 

Portage 
P.  A.  Ellenz,  209  North  Street,  Madison. 
R.     A.     Ryerson.     1124     Elizabeth     Street. 
Madison . 

Racine 

D.  W.   Cashlon,   618   Echo  Lane. 

D.  D.  Costello,  2026  Michigan  Boulevard. 
L.  M.  Cutrell,  1900  Arthur  Avenue. 
C.  H.  Grau,  8208  Bottlng  Road.  Route  1. 
V.  Sutka,  1007  Hagerer. 

Rhlnelander 
M.  J.  Hlldebrand,  537  Lake  Shore  Drive. 

Sheboygan 
M.    P.    Chrlstenson.    148    Guilford    Street, 
Sheboygan  Palls. 

K.  Hansen,  310  Center  Avenue. 

T.  C.  Jetzer,  1814  North  12th  Street. 

Spooner 
G.  N.  Rydberg,  616  River  Street. 
Stevens  Point 

C.  A.  Smith,  1126  Clark  Street. 

R  B.  Weronke.  312  Cornell  Avenue. 

Superior 

D.  L.  Bolk.  89  Norwood  Avenue. 

W.  R.  Johnson.  2410  Banks  Avenue. 
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Waukesha 
B.  W  Luedke.  1017  Belmont  Drive. 
H.  M.  Rehbeln.  Route  3.  North  Avenue. 
D.  A,  Rotelk,  156  Walton  Avenue. 
T.  D  Williams.  406  South  Grand  Avenue. 

Wausau 

M    W.  Aldrlch,  705  Lemke  Street. 

J  V.  Bartelt,  Route  2. 

T.  G  Garske,  Route  4,  Box  56. 

M.  J.  Halkoskl.  3002  West  Stewart  Avenue. 

W    M.  Kankelfltz,  506  West  Street. 

F.  M.  Leonard,  1520  Franklin  Hill. 

West  Bend 
J  J.  Wahouske,  1215  Evergreen  Street. 
D.  A.  Zimmel.  450  Western  Avenue. 

Wisconsin  Rapids 
T    A.  Arnold.   141  13th  Street  North. 
D.  R.  Ross,  510  15th  Street  South. 

NEW     YORK    REGION 

New  York 
Utlca 
R.  A  Capalupo.  Jr.,  518  MUgate  Street. 
R  A.  Clark,  1562  Taylor  Avenue. 
L  A  Deglronemo.  928  Rutger  Street. 
P  F.  Domser,  619  Trenton  Road. 
A.  J.  Glgliottl,  1643  Conkllng  Avenue. 
P.  J  Holehan,  1618  Mohawk  Street. 
W  I  Hutchinson,  829  Waverly  Place. 
S.  R  Isaac,  465  Larchmont  Avenue. 

D.  L.  Kraus,  1512  Dudley  Ave. 

E.  P.  Llndell,  1638  Grandvlew  Avenue. 

D.  D  Martlnelll,  1605  Clementlan  Street. 
J  J.  Molesky,  Box  696,  Trauton  Road. 
A  C  Washington.  107  Seneca  Street. 

D.  G.  Whitfield,  1301  Eagle  Street. 

J.  A.  Ackerly,  16  Smallwood  Place,  North 
White  Plains. 

M.  S.  Barnow,  44  North  Broadway,  White 
Plains. 

P.  C.  Barton,  59  Rlchbell  Road,  White 
Plains 

R   A.  Bertoldl,  2500  Fenton  Avenue.  Bronx. 

E.  D.  Burak,  45  Lawrence  Drive,  White 
Plains. 

D.  A.  Cohen.  3433  Dekalb  Avenue.  Bronx. 

J.  J.  Cook.  Jr.,  8  Ethelrldge  Road,  White 
Plains. 

J.  H,  Flnneran,  271  Church  Street,  White 
Plains. 

R.  D.  Geraghty,  1756  Jarvls  Avenue,  Bronx. 

S   C.  Glover,  40  North  Road,  White  Plains. 

J,  E.  Gold.  13  Herbert  Avenue,  White  Plains. 

D.  W.  Guldo,  10  Taft  Lane,  Ardsley. 

O.  P.  Henry,  100  Sickle  Avenue,  New  Ro- 
chelle, 

S.  J  Henry,  394  South  Lexington  Avenue, 
White  Plains. 

B  C.  Hernon,  52  North  Broadway,  White 
Plains. 

R  L.  Johnson,  12  Fairfield  Street,  White 
Plains. 

R  T.  Jones,  414  East  5th  Street,  Mount 
Vernon. 

G  L  Kesselman,  8  Pilgrim  Road,  White 
Plains. 

P  N.  Kugel,  232  Chatterton  Parkway, 
White  Plains. 

J.  D.  Lantler,  84  White  Plains  Avenue, 
White  Plains. 

P.  R  Leon,  146  Havilands  Lane,  White 
Plains. 

M.  L.  Levin,  25  Fairway,  Mount  Vernon. 

R.  L.  Livingston,  10  Dennlson  Street,  White 
Plains. 

D.  F  Luddy,  58  Gedney  Park  Drive,  White 
Plalrs. 

B  J,  Maclean,  34  Robin  Hill  Road.  Scars- 
dale, 

T.    F     Madden,    82    Davis    Avenue,    White 

Plains 

R    1^    M  xwell,  204  Martlng  Avenue.  White 

Plain? 

D  T  McClure,  53  James  Street,  North 
Whit-   PI- 1    c 

J         ^'c    overn,  17  Weeks  Place,  New  Ro- 

cherf 


T.  F.  McGrath,  6  Doyer  Avenue.  While 
Plains. 

D.  R.  Padnes,  3  Howell  Place.  Eastchester. 

G  W.  Peters.  44  Wltherbee  Avenue,  Pelham. 

R.  F.  Peterson.  2053  Allan  Avenue.  York- 
town  Heights 

J.  C.  Rohrbach,  36  Westvlew  Avenue, 
White  Plains 

C.  P.  Rosenzweig,  15  Charlotte  Street. 
White  Plains. 

L   M   Ryan.  15  Doyer  Avenue.  White  Plains. 

P.  J.  Salvo.  239  East  Lake  Street,  White 
Plains. 

H.  M.  Samls,  131  Soundvlew  Avenue,  White 
Plains. 

A.  B.  Schultz.  755  North  Street,  White 
Plains. 

R.  J.  Sokol.  90  Bryant  Avenue.  White 
Plains. 

N.  M.  Soriano,  25  Custis  Avenue,  North 
White  Plains 

B.  D.  Thomas,  3  Partridge  Road,  White 
Plains. 

B.  M.  Vucker,  35  Blackthorn  Lane,  White 
Plains. 
F.  P.  Altleri,  27  Florence  Street,  Yonkers. 

D.  A.  Amend,  84  Ash  Street,  Yonkers. 

H.  J.  Arnsteln,  37  Ridge  Street,  Crestwood, 
Yonkers. 

J.  M.  Bayard.  66  Otsego  Street,  Yonkers. 

T.  E.  Beck,  130  South  Broadway.  Yonkers. 

J.  P.  Colello,  Jr.,  200  Valentine  Lane,  Yon- 
kers. 

M.  A.  Coluccl,  2756  Barnes  Avenue,  New 
York. 

E.  C  Cooper,  care  of  W.  Kramer,  15  Iroquo. 
Harrison. 

J.  A.  Dlrksen,  Eastbourne  Alger  Court. 
Bronxville. 

W.  J.  Dougherty,  120  Hampshire  Road, 
Bronxville. 

H.  A.  Engle,  353  Hawthorne  Avenue,  Yon- 
kers. 

F.  Fallik,  56  Arthur  Place.  Yonkers. 

K.  B  Fisher,  31  Alexander  Avenue.  Yonkers. 

J.  E.  Foster,  Jr.,  73  Pleasant  Avenue.  Tuck- 
ahoe. 

J.  A.  Getsner.  55  St.  Andrews  Place,  Yon- 
kers. 

A.  J.  Gottesman,  1670  Metropolitan  Ave- 
nue, Brox. 

S.  C.  Greenbaum,  17  Ascot  Road.  Yonkers 

R.  P.  Hill,  3  Cottage  Place.  Yonkers. 

V.  R.  Himber,  50  Mill  Road,  Eastchester. 

V.  I.  Landau.  10  Bavley  Avenue.  Yonkers. 

D.  Metvlner.  19  Abeel  Street,  Yonkers. 

H.  C   Millar,  27  Bayberry  Street,  Bronxville. 

R.  I.  Miller.  14  Livingstone  Avenue,  Yon- 
kers, 

N.  B.  Nalgus,  29  Abeel  Street,  Yonkers. 

T.  M.  O'Shea.  8  Rutland  Road,  Bronxville. 

R.  Quinones.  324  East  143d  Street.  Bronx. 

P.  S.  Riger.  75  Bruce  Avenue.  Yonkers. 

S.  J.  Schwartz,  18  Coyle  Place.  Yonkers 

D.  G.  Silverstone,  7  Manor  Honuse  Drive, 
Dobbs  Ferry. 

S.  H  Stern,  29  Abeel  Street,  Yonkers. 

D.  Toone,  Jr..  428  Walnut  Street.  Yonkers 

B.  M.  Tunlck,  47  Beechwood  Terrace,  Yon- 
kers. 

A.  F.  Wilson   4R7  Park  Avenue.  Yonkers. 

P.  F.  Blanchl.  62  Knollwood  Avenue.  Ams- 
terdam. 

B.  E.  Mitchell.  10  Phillips  St.,  Amsterdam. 
K.  Sabo.  16  Boat  Lane.  Levlttown. 

L.  J.  Werk.etell,  878  Bellmore  Road,  North 
Bellmore. 

G.  J.  Evans  606  Liberty  Avenue,  Endlcott. 

E.  J.  Stack,  510  Exchange  Avenue,  Endlcott. 
J.   C.   Vartull    922    Hooper   Road,   Johnson 

aty. 

A.  E.  Baden,  410  B  54  Street,  Arverne. 

J.  M.  Beran,  183  Beach  114th  Street,  Rock- 
away  Park. 

B.  E.  Kurens,  447  Cedarhurst  Avenue, 
Cedarhurst. 

J.  M.  Levy,  348  Beach  13th  Street,  Far 
Rockaway. 

D  P.  Magoolaghan,  44  West  14  Road,  Broad 
Channel. 


I  J  Morrow,  415  Beach  47  Street,  Far 
Rockaway. 

C.  F.  Pacetta,  1046  Bay  26th  Street,  Far 
Rockaway 

G.  Rachlln.  2047  Seagirt  Boulevard,  Par 
Rockaway 

L.  S.  Smoheti.  1132  Brunswick  Avenue, 
F.ir  Rockaway 

N  A.  Tafeen.  2422  Bayswater  Avenue,  Far 
Rockaway 

W.  I.  Weinsteln.  524  Beach  129th  Street. 
Rockaway  Beach. 

E  M  Wels.  12607  Rockaway  Beach  Boule- 
vard, New  York 

J.  J  Fox,  331  Carnation  Avenue.  Floral 
Park. 

D.  A.  Braver.  839  Catalpa  Drive,  Franklin 
Square. 

K    L    Forbes,   1902  George  Court.  Merrick 

D  A  Gerber.  1401  Van  Nostrand  Place, 
Merrick. 

V.  S.  Glass,  2966  Joyce  Lane,  Merrick. 

R.  J.  Sweeney,  224  East  Seaman  Avenue. 
Freeport. 

T.  R  Greiner.  9  Bumham  Place.  Man- 
hasset. 

P.  P.  Gunther.  58  Beacon  HIU  Road.  Port 
Washington, 

J.  G.  Gurren.  2  Gristmill  Lane,  Manhasset. 

S.  M.  Kaufman.  92  Carlyle  Place.  Roslyn 
Heights. 

L.  E.  Kobrin,  105  Nassau  Avenue,  Manhas- 
set. 

J.  T.  Mascia.  1  Murray  Avenue,  Port  Wash- 
ington, 

W.  C.  Allen.  8875  Commonwealth  Boule- 
vard. Bellerose. 

R.  M.  Beirne,  260  Garfield  Avenue,  Mlneola. 

W.  E.  Brown,  605  Marcellus  Road.  Williston 
Park. 

M.  P.  Calandra.  1341  Pea  Pond  Road,  North 
Bellmore. 

N.  E.  Colten.  2555  Joel  Place,  Oceanslde. 

P.  M.  Condon.  45  Jerome  Avenue.  Mlneola. 

5.  B.  Dana,  80  Percheron  Lane,  Roelyn 
Heights. 

J  C.  Dow.  49  Taylor  Road,  Huntington 

P.  K.  Essenwein,  259  Hill  Street,  Mlneola. 

6.  M.  Peldman.  12  Village  Road.  Roslyn 
Heights. 

P.  X.  Fields.  Jr.,  48  Wyatt  Road.  Garden 
City 

R.  B.  Punk,  159  Courthouse  Road.  Franklin 
Square. 

M.  J.  GUI.  164  Grant  Avenue,  Mlneola. 

G.  Graepel,  34  Daley  Street  New  Hyde  Park. 

G.  D.  Hamerman,  13029  235  Street.  Rose- 
dale. 

R.  J.  Jeremiah,  197  Brixton  Road,  Garden 
City 

D.  Malkin,   18  Barberry  Lane,  Sea  Cliff. 

J    McCann.  126  Jefferson  Avenue.  Mlneola. 

R.  W.  Nohejl,  135  Dewey  Avenue,  Albertson. 

S.  C.  Persek,  160  Banbury  Road,  Mlneola. 

G.  J.  Philip,  537  South  13th  Street,  New 
Hyde  Park 

V  E  Russek,  2  Locust  Lane,  Roslyn 
Heights. 

S.  H.  Secofskv,  8419  259th  Street,  Floral 
Park. 

J.  M.  Selva.  19  Straford  Avenue,  Williston 
Park. 

W.  E.  Shasky,  208  Wellington  Road, 
Mlneola. 

W.  E.  Slade.  73  Broadway,  West  Hempstead. 

M.  A.  Stein,  32  Gordon  Drive,  Williston 
Park. 

R.  B  Webb,  Jr.,  195  Lafayette  Street,  WUlls- 
ton  Park 

R.  Wunderllch,  74  Patton  Boulevard,  New 
Hyde  Park. 

D.  J.  Ainbinder,  791  Oakleigh  Road.  Valley 
Stream. 

A.  M.  Cohen,  1261  Central  Avenue.  Far 
Rockaway 

J.  L.  Fields,  916  Meehan  Avenue,  Par  Rock- 
away. 

B.  E.  Howard,  10  Lynwood  Drive,  Valley 
Stream. 

G.  J.  Leonard,  2811  Whaleneck  Drive,  Mer- 
rick 
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J.  H.  UUler,  189  Rolling  Street.  Malveme. 
R.  K.  PolUb.  483  Marlborough  Romd.  Cedar- 

hUTBt. 

R.  8cho«nfeld.  246  Pepperldge  Ro«d,  Hew- 
lett. 

P.  U.  CIil«rlchellA.  3170  Dogwood  L&ne, 
Weatbury. 

L.  B.  Ooben,  30  Plnetree  Road.  Weatbury. 

F.  X.  Dunne,  03  Longfellow  Avenue.  Weat- 
bury. 

B.  J.  Kemler,  4  Wood*  Lane,  Old  Weatbury. 
J.  J.  Cawl«y. 

J.  F.  Corrlgan. 

C.  M.  Curry,  Jr. 
T.  J.  Flanagan. 

R.  C.  liioore,   177  Klnga  Avenue,  Ltnden- 
hurat. 
T.  Taylor. 
R.  R.  Tlnun«ra. 
T.  Bayer,  478  Marie  Avenue,  Baldwin. 

D.  J.  Forbea,  3005  Mllbum  Avenue.  Bald- 
win. 

L.  H.  Hlllman,  B90  Clyde  Road.  Baldwin. 

D.  W.  Jaeger.  3944  Llndale  Street.  Wan- 
tagh. 

A.  A.  Rabin,  3035  Hendricks  Avenue,  Bell- 
more. 

>.  SlTln,  3509  Merrick  Road,  Bellmore. 

W.  F.  Brander,  107  Sherman  Street.  Brent- 
wood. 

N.  J.  Rulal,  93  Staff  Circle.  Weat  Brent- 
wood. 

J.  R.  Dimarlnla.  9«0  Windermere  Road. 
Franklin  Square. 

N.  K.  Ooldwtln.  733  Byron  Avenue,  Frank- 
lin Square. 

P.  Ceraal,  Jr.,  39  Elm  Avenue,  Olen  Cove. 

R.  D.  Cleland.  53  Vine  Road,  Larchmont. 

T.  N.  Spltcer,  10  Elm  Avenue,  Larchmont. 

R.  Lynch,  411  South  Third  Street.  Llnden- 
hurat. 

M.  H.  Bamatt,  35  Maraball  Street,  Ocean- 
aide. 

0.  F.  diarlton,  147  Jefferaon  Avenue.  Island 
Park. 

R.  I.  Kramer,  323  Madlaon  Avenue,  Island 
Park. 

J.  K.  Popper,  03  Trenton  Avenue,  East  At- 
lantic Beach. 

1.  U.  Schaeffer.  215  East  Cheater  Street, 
Long  Beach. 

P.  K.  Feldman.  30  Stonewall  Lane.  Mamaro- 
neck. 

W.  J.  Rooney,  925  Stuart  Avenue.  Mamaro- 

A.  E.  Sehwarts,  307  Frank  Avenue,  Mamaro- 
neck. 

A.  R.  Splrer.  1337  Knickerbocker  Avenue, 
Mamaroneck. 

S.  J.  Warnow,  221  Lawn  Terrace.  Mamaro- 
neck. 

R.  L.  Wood.  105  Hli  Avenue.  Rye. 

D.  B.  Allen,  Jr.,  485  Front  Street,  Hem- 
Btead. 

R.  O.  Atkinson.  301  Flshel  Avenue.  Rlver- 


B.  F.  BuUer.  Jr..  Box  217  Coxa  Lane. 
Cutchogue. 

J.  R.  Florettl,  Box  302  Rural  Route  1, 
Wading  River. 

B.  E.  Hayea.  Hampton  Street.  Sag  Harbor. 
T.  J.  Kaenan.   18  Joyce  Drive.  Rlverbead. 

C.  L.  McCaffery,  Jr.,  Box  192  Rural  Route  1 
Alvaha  Lane,  Cutchogue. 

O.  R.  Moore.  303  Union  Avenue.  Rlverhead. 

R.  W.  Schulze,  Rural  Route  1  Wading 
River  Road.  Wading  River. 

Z.  WUlnakl.  44  Meadow  Lane.  Rlverhead. 

J.  K.  Takaboakl.  Jr.,  434  Marcy  Avenue, 
Rlverbead. 

P.  W.  ClaralU,  919  Rooaevelt  Avenue,  Rome. 

F.  F.  Oaodlno.  127  Fourth  Street,  Rome. 

V.  J.  Oahel.  Jr.,  1606  Bedford  Street,  Rome. 

A.  M.  Anderaon,  54  Blrchwood  Lane.  Harts- 
dale. 

O.  U.  Foau  Jr..  26  Barry  Road.  Scarsdale. 

A.  lannucdllo,  Jr..  9  Bayard  Street,  Larch- 
mont. 

8.  M.  McAndrewa,  95  Fairmont  Avenue. 
Haatlnga  on  Hudson. 


J.  O.  Bechetnlck.  121  Highland  Road, 
Soarsdale. 

W.  J.  Slttlb,  Garth  Woods  Apartments, 
Soarsdale. 

S.  V.  Wright.  99  Cushman  Road.  Scarsdale. 

T.  J.  Curtis.  2095  Beech  Street,  Wantagh. 

J.  P.  Kilkenny.  1605  Argyle  Road.  Wantagh. 

W.  P,  Page,  27  South  Ketcham  Avenue, 
AmltyvUIe. 

V.  C.  Williams  59  Walnut  Street,  North 
AmltyvUIe. 

D.  B.  Tarr.  525  Ashferd  Avenue,  Ardsley. 

A.  L.  Wool,  6  Rose  Street,  Cedarhurst. 

J.  Wlsnlewskl,  1113  Namdal  Avenue,  Bay 
Shore. 

J.  R.  Selvagglo.  Jr.,  4  Orchard  Place,  Har- 
rison. 

T.  A.  Hanley,  24  Raymond  Street.  Latham. 

T.  J.  Nelson.  59  Sherwood  Drive.  Nanuet. 

H.  L.  TapUn.  76  Smith  Street.  Nanuet 

R.  P.  Rosen.  3  Reeenolr  Avenue.  Northjyort. 

B.  K.  Bernard,  3705  Locust  Avenue.  Sea- 
ford. 

C.  R.  Edvardsen,  2368  Penatlqult  Avenue, 
Seaford. 

J.  G.  EUunpf.  109  Meeting  House  Lane, 
Southampton. 

R.  A.  M&resco.  6414  Robinson  Avenue,  Med- 
ford. 

W.  E.  Mahoney.  28  Roe  Park,  Highland 
Falls. 

M.  J.  Samuels,  104  Norben  Road,  Monsey. 

T.  J.  Schoeck,  17  Frost  Lane.  AmltyvUIe. 

M.  J,  Murphy,  East  Spring  Street.  Pawl- 
ing. 

J.  J.  Oabrlele.  189  Mohawk  Street,  Ron- 
konkoma.  Long  Island 

P.  Dlbenedetto.  231  Cambon  Avenue.  St. 
James. 

C.  D.  Hendricks.  57  North  Kenslco  Avenue. 
Valhalla. 

F.  W.  Berliner,  163  E:ast  Rockaway  Road, 
Hewlett. 

G.  J.  Rothman.  973  I>artmouth  Lane.  Wood- 
mere. 

A.  Orza,   9   North   Fifth   Street,   Holbrook. 

B.  F.  Swed.  New  Road.  Shrub  Oak. 

P.  W.  Haselnger.  Bulsontown  Road.  Stony 
Point. 

R.  Strassman. 

C.  R.  HUlrlegel,  MargaretvUIe. 

A.  A.  Welgel,  Scarborough  Road,  Scar- 
borough. 

New  York  City 

M.  Agran,  2227  Coney  Island  Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

H.  H.  Baker.  Jr.  236  East  23d  Street, 
Brooklyn. 

P.  O.  Chomak.  636  Brooklyn  Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

J.  E.  Cone.  71  80th  Street,  Brooklyn. 

H.  A.  Elsenberg,  1100  Ocean  Avenue. 
Brooklyn. 

H.  Elterman.  1510  Ocean  Parkway,  Brook- 
lyn. 

L  S.   Epstein.  5014  9th   Avenue,   Brooklyn. 

P.  W.  Peeney,  770  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 

3.  I.  Flamm,  1622  East  7th  Street,  Brooklyn. 

B.  J.  Gershon.  125  Brighton  11th  Street, 
Brooklyn. 

J.  F.  Glynn.   14638  230th  Street.  Rosedale. 

H.  A.  Gutter.  318  Rochester  Avenue. 
Brooklyn. 

K.  E.  Halliburton.  33«  Blake  Avenue. 
Brooklyn. 

V.  G.  Ilardl,  155  Blecker  Street.  Brooklyn. 

A.  Israel.  640  East  2d  Street.  Brooklyn. 

R.  N.  Katen.  7204  Colonial  Road.  Brooklyn. 

R.  E.  Lord,  308  Cumberland  Street.  Brook- 
lyn. 

S.  Mandel.  914  Avenue  K,  Brooklyn. 

E.  Marchese,  180  Warren  Street.  Brooklyn. 

J.  McOlvern,  3703  Poster  Avenue.  Brooklyn. 

R.  A.  Miller.  2183  Brown  Street.  Brooklyn. 

T.  C.  Newman.  1685  St.  Johns  Place. 
Brooklyn. 

J.  K.  Odaly.  410  East  25th  Street,  Brook- 
lyn. 

B.  Ratner.  2107  78th  Street.  Brooklyn. 
S.  M.  Rlzzo.  175  Amity  Street.  Brooklyn. 
P.  W.  Smith.  582  5th  Street,  Brooklyn. 
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H.  L.  Stomel,  122  Ashland  Place,  New  York. 
E.  E.  Tortora,  ei-<51  Woodhaven  Boulevard 
Queens. 

J.  Ameen,  787  East  176th  Street. 

W.  J.  Arbuckle.  500  East  77th  Street. 

J.   Arnsteln,  80  Merrltt  Avenue,   CressklU. 

J.  Bauer,  3112  Bay  View  Avenue. 

P.  R.  Bell,  1291  Chisholm  Street.  Bronx. 

G.   E.   Benjamin,    263    West    111th   Street 

D.  L.  Berry,  169  64  Harlem  River  Drive. 

R.  Bertln,  4058  Ely  Avenue,  Bronx. 

R.  W.  Bethea,  121  West  77th  Street. 

B.  Bluestone,  701  West  176th  Street. 

C.  A.  Brown.  2400  Webb  Avenue. 

K.  G.  Brown,  40  West  136th  Street. 
J.  P.  Browne.  2400  Davidson  Avenue,  Bronx. 
M.  P.  Brunner,  1476  Wythe  Place.  Bronx 
K.  Bulger,  509  West  155th  Street. 

D.  L.  Buskin,  158  East  179th  Street. 
R.  Castro.  243  West  15th  Street. 

R.  R.  Chapman.  225  West  123d  Street. 

J.  A.  Coleman.  2401  Davidson  Avenue, 
Bronx. 

H.  I.  Cooper,  335  East  13th  Street. 

D.  R.  Cope,  640  Riverside  Drive. 

J.  S.  CovleUo,  2417  Bathgate  Avenue. 

C.  A.  Cunneen,  101  Post  Avenue. 

T.  R.  Dargan,  181  East  2d  Street. 

A.  D.  Darvln,  14  Pascack  Road,  HUlsdale. 

J.  Deas.  308  West  133d  Street. 

A.  S.  Dllley,  58  Brunswick  Road,  Cedar 
Grove. 

L.  Diaz,  500  West  190th  Street. 

C.  A.  Dlckerson,  2720  Bronx  Park  East. 
L.  V.  Donovan,  270  Convent  Avenue. 

R.  Douglas,  218  West  116th  Street. 
R.  M.  Downey,  2  Stuyvesant  Oval. 

D.  Drosaman,  164  32  73d  Avenue,  Flush- 
ing. 

K.  Duffy.  2725  Marlon  Avenue. 

R.  J.  Duggan,  666  West  207th  Street. 

W.  A.  Duncan,  2  EUwood  Street  Apart- 
ment 3K. 

R.  Dunn,  46  Gerard  Avenue,  New  Hyde 
Park. 

W.  T.  Duran.  400  Riverside  Drive. 

S.  T.  Egan,  66  Park  Terrace  East. 

R.  PUmore,  4&5  FDR  Drive. 

W.  M.  Finer,  130  Poet  Avenue. 

N.  H.  Plnkler,  530  F  Grand  Street. 

A.  Flshel.  1435  Lexington  Avenue. 
R.  M.  Florlo,  1726  Powler  Avenue. 

J.  M.  Fogle,  260  West  131st  Street,  Apart- 
ment 3C. 

G.  Forrest,  5  Weet  131st  Street. 

R.   L.   Frankfeldt.   200   Cabrlnl   BoiUevard. 

J.  R.  Oaller.  11  Stuyvesant  Oval. 

R.  Gardner,  1006  St.  Nicholas  Avenue. 

J.  E.  Gavin.  91  Park  Terrace  West. 

W.  M.  Gavin,  5  South  Road,  Mount  Marlon. 

B.  Getzel,  2096  Creston  Avenue.  Bronx. 
M.  Ginsberg.  832  Mldwood  Street.  Brooklyn. 
S.  S.  GIvens,  1350  Fifth  Avenue. 

M.  R.  Grant,  Jr.,  2195  Seventh  Avenue. 
J.  J.  Grennan,  606  Amsterdam  Avenue. 
H.  W.  Grotsky,  935  Waring  Avenue,  Bronx. 
P.     I.     Grunberg,     3283     Benjamin    Road, 
Oceanslde. 

G.  R.  Guardarramas.  640  Prospect  Avenue. 

R.  J.  Guastella,  69  Palrvlew  Avenue. 

K.  B.  Gubln,  340  East  80th  Street. 

W.  H.  Gunn.  45  East  135  Street. 

P.  E.  Gunning,  165  Audubon  Avenue. 

S.  R.  Gurka.  118  Avenue  D. 

D.  Guzman.  629  East  Sixth  Street. 

B.  E.  Hammonds.  157  West  143d  Street. 

D.  F.  Hammonds,  25  Street  Nicholas  Terrace 
Apartments. 

J.  W.  Hanna.  17  East  89th  Street  Apartment 
13E. 
R.  J.  Hudglns,  609  West  155th  Street. 
P.  Hutchinson,  99  HUlslde  Avenue. 
A.  S.  Hyman.  2324  Boston  Road. 
J.  Jackson.  157  West  143d  Street. 

C.  Jenkins,  8  Momlngslde  Avenue. 

R.  C.  Johns,  1367  Boston  Road.  Bronx. 

E.  Johnson,  350  West  131st  Street. 
T.  J.  Johnson.  474  West  150th  Street. 
H.  Y.  Jones.  530  Weat  157th  Street. 
P.  Jureslc,  693  Amsterdam  Avenue. 
A.  Kardon,  340  West  38th  Street. 
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M.  B.  Kelly,  1206  East  224th  Street. 

F.  Kemp.  1370  St.  Nicholas  Avenue. 

D.  J.  Kennely,  159  Litchfield  Avenue,  El- 
mont. 

H.  O.  Kesner.  16716  29th  Road,  Whltestone. 

0.  Koenlg,  200  East  15th  Street. 

E.  D.  Kornhaber.  117  West  197th  Street. 
H.  Korzennlk.  621  West  172d  Street. 

J.  Kowal,  333  East  9th  Street. 

M.  Lattlmore,  840  Columbus  Avenue. 

A.  J.  Lavopa,  2435  Prlsby  Avenue. 

G.  Loveless.  304  West  152d  Street. 
J.  R.  Majett,  3d,  2784  10th  Avenue. 
J.  A.  Malloy.  500  West  159th  Street. 
S,  J.  Marrero.  225  East  99th  Street. 

W.  McCants,  Jr.,  1849  Sedgewlck  Avenue, 
Bronx. 

1.  McCown,  U  Riverside  Drive. 

J.  McDermott,  764  Ninth  Avenue. 

J.  McHugh,  15  Jacobus  Place,  Bronx. 

E.  V.  McNalr,  626  East  179th  Street,  3A, 
Bronx. 

O.  P.  McShane.  Jr..  130  West  227  Street. 

K.  C.  Melssner.  636  Glenmore  Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

T.  Mercer,  220  West  149th  Street. 

M.  R.  Merlls.  80  Seaman  Avenue. 

R.  M.  Mlntz,  900  West  190th  Street. 

S.  A.  Murphy,  238  Fort  Washington  Avenue. 

E.  H.  Nleves,  147  West  105th  Street. 

J.  H.  Paradise.  505  East  79th  Street. 

K.  P.  Payne.  1199  East  222d  Street,  Bronx. 

S.  Penzell,  3801  Hudson  Manor  Terrace, 
Bronx. 

A.  Perry,  70  East  10  Street. 

B.  Perry,   1536  President  Street.  Brooklyn. 
R.  D.  Plrrone.  12  Cedar  Road.  East  North- 
port. 

A.  Plzarro,  176  East  103d  Street,  No.  2C. 
H.  G.  Powell,  870  Columbus  Avenue. 

J.  E.  Probst.  220   Cabrlnl   Boulevard. 

J.  A.  Qulnones,  Jr.,  769  Tlnton  Avenue, 
apartment  2C. 

J.  F.  Rath,  1541  Metropolitan  Avenue, 
Bronx. 

E.  J.  RUey,  518  Port  Washington  Avenue. 

R.  E.  Rencher,  9912  25th  Avenue,  East 
Elmhurst. 

N.  Rlos.  1508  Amsterdam  Avenue. 

P.  Rloe,  159  East  123d  Street. 

B.  R.  Rlxson,  559  West  141  Street,  apart- 
ment No.  3. 

A.  Roberts,  219  West  145  Street. 

S.  Rosensweet,  1275  Nelson  Avenue,  Bronx. 

R.  O.  Ross,  1315  Amsterdam  Avenue. 

W.  B.  Rouse,  45  Palrvlew  Avenue. 

A.  Rowley.  Jr..  15  St.  James. 

A.  J.  Rupel.  420  East  105  Street,  apartment 
No.  5D. 

J.  T.  Ryan,   1598  Unlonport  Road,  Bronx. 
L.  A.  Sacchltello.  511  East  119  Street. 

D.  S.  Sallnsky,  2020  Grand  Avenue,  Bronx. 
J.  H.  Schwartz,  420  East  51st  Street. 

0.  Scott.  Jr..  412  West  147th  Street. 

E.  Serrano,    825    Columbus    Avenue. 

B.  M.  SUbersteln,  2074  Wallace  Avenue, 
Bronx. 

R.   H.  Sinclair.   302  Convent  Avenue. 
S.   Spector,   95   West   195   Street,   Bronx. 

1.  B.  Splndler,  3980  HUlman  Avenue, 
Bronx. 

M.  Staab.  66  Poet  Avenue. 

P.  Stecyk.  194  East  3d  Street,  apartment 
No.  1. 

L.  Stewart,  3d,  591  East  165th  Street, 
apartment  No.  2,  Bronx. 

S.  L.  Strelt,  530D  Grand  Street. 

J.  D.  Tarpey,  2915  Heath  Avenue,  Bronx. 

R.  S.  Tontl,  283  East  234th  Street,  Bronx. 

J.  Traub,  504B  Grand  Street. 

M.  Tuerack,  550J  Grand  Street. 

J.  J.  Turco.  2737  Marlon  Avenue,  Bronx. 

C.  E.  Ward,  430  West  125  Street,  apartment 
No.  5B. 

J.  H.  Werthelmer,  210  West  101  Street. 

R.  West,  1664  Park  Avenue. 

J.  Wlesenthal,  21  West  58th  Street. 

A.  R.  WUlems,  228  Audubon  Avenue. 

J.  Wllner,  264  East  Broadway. 

M.  Wolfe,  255  Cabrlnl  Boulevard. 

J.  E.  Wrlce,  Jr.,  215  East  102d  Street. 


H.  H.  Young.  3950  Blackstone  Avenue, 
Bronx. 

L.  H.  Zimmerman,  255  Cabrlnl  Boulevard. 

J.  T.  Zuewskl,  111  16  122  Street,  South 
Ozone  Park. 

W.  J.  Zwaryczuk.  206  East  Sixth  Street. 

Albany 

G.  J.  Adams,  42  Ten  Eyck  Avenue. 
T.  F.  Curry.  7  Wendys  Path.  LoudonvUle. 
M.  R.  Donovan,  72  Russell  Road. 
J.  D.  Fryer,  7  Plnehurst  Avenue. 
T.  J.  Horan,  167  Rosemont  Street. 
J.  A,  Kenny,  122  Edgecomb  Street. 
R.  A.  Moraskl.  246  Sheridan  Avenue. 
T.  W.  Splnrad.  654  Western  Avenue. 
D.  R.  Vanamburgh.  15  Erie  Street. 

Buffalo 
R.  D.  Blewett  III,  385  Faraday  Road. 
T.  A.  Bobowlcz.  78  Pine  Ridge. 

C.  C.  Brown,  66  East  Utlca  Street. 
W.  C.  Bryant.  101  Dodge  Street. 
L.  N.  Bystrak,  52  Blssell. 

P.  J.  Chmlelewskl,  118  Oberlln  Street. 
J.  F.  Cleary,  387  Minnesota  Avenue. 
W.  Clemons,  870  Humboldt  Parkway. 
A.   N.  DUna,  42  Tacoma  Avenue. 
M.  V.  Droplk,  129  Pine  Ridge  Road. 
A.   J.   Dulskl,   50  Peace   Street. 
G.  Graham,  Jr.,   128  Madison  Street. 
M.  J.  Hooven,  281  Oakmont  Avenue. 

D.  P.  Hustead,  62  Chapman  Parkway. 
R.   Johnson,   68   Klngsley   Street. 

J.  W.  Kissel,  87  Summer  Place. 

C.   R.   MacUn,   462   Northland    Avenue. 

C.  J.  Marlnello,  809  Amherst. 
A.  R.  Maurer.  304  Gold  Street. 

W.  P.  McLean  III,  342  Middlesex  Road. 
T.  G.  Mendola,  776  Richmond  Avenue. 
J.  Mlklas.  262  Sumner  Place. 

D.  W.  Mullens.  236  East  Delavan  Avenue. 

C.  J.  Nasca,  853  Prospect  Avenue. 

D.  H.  Orlowskl,   111  Qulncy  Street. 
D.  A.  Oved,  560  Grover  Cleveland  H. 
P.  A,  Plechalak,  43  Weiss  Street. 

R.  S.  Roesler.  89  Clark  Street. 

L.  G.  Schue,  129  Military  Road. 

R.  T.  Semrau.  57  Empire  Street. 

■J.   H.   Smith,   332   Clifton   Parkway. 

M.  E.  Solomons,  330  Huntington  Avenue. 

W.   T.  Stachowskl.  2030   CUnton   Street. 

C.  J.   Szafranskl,  Jr.,   855   CUnton   Street. 

D.  J.  Szefel,  687  RUey  Street. 

A.  J.  Vincent,  269  Woodslde  Avenue. 
W.  J.  Walsh,  42  Tuscarora  Road. 

R.  W.  Wardenskl,  826  Clinton  Street. 
H.  B.  Washburn,  35  East  Parade  Circle. 

C.  V.  Willis,  202  Best  Street. 
R.  P.  Wnuk,  88  Rees  Street. 

D.  P.  Addis,  8022  210th  Street,  HoUls. 

B.  A.  Arnow,  21805  73d  Avenue,  Bayslde. 
J.  J.  Assenza,  21204  53d  Avenue.  Bayslde. 
F.  Auerbach,  6712   164th  Street,  Flushing. 
A.  A.  Ayvazlan,  6148  219th  Street.  Bayslde. 
M.  J.  Ballln,  6435  Yellowstone  Boulevard, 

Forest  Hills. 

A.  Ballls,  3603  171st  Street,  Flushing. 

K.  A.  Banks,  250  East  29th  Street,  Brooklyn. 

J.  F.  BartomloU,  6947  Loubet  Street,  Forest 
HUls. 

R.  Belle,  2511  GUmore  Street.  East  Elm- 
hurst. 

F.  P.  Bennett,  14747  78th  Road,  Flushing. 

R.  A.  Bennett,  2935  GUlmore  Street,  East 
Elmhurst. 

R.  A.  Bernlkow,  7012  14l8t  Street,  Flushing. 

B.  S.  Bernstein,  1704  201st  Street,  Bayslde. 
M.  A.  Blanco,  695  Degraw  Street.  Brooklyn. 

B.  T.  Blckerstaff,  2324  100th  Street,  East 
Elmhurst. 

A.  A.  Bltterman.  13320  Roosevelt  Avenue, 
Flushing. 

J.  J.  Blausteln,  3150  140th  Street,  Fhishlng. 

C.  L.  Bohdan.  16331  26th  Avenue.  Flushing. 
L.  D.  Bonannl,  3323  143d  Street,  Flushing. 

B.  M.  Bomeman.  3218  157th  Street,  Flush- 
ing. 

A.  R.  Brejensky,  166-64  17th  Road,  White- 
stone. 

A.  J.  Brennan,  9122  60th  Avenue,  Elmhurst. 


R.  H.  Bressler,  10266  63d  Avenue.  Forest 
HUls. 

8.  G.  Brlcker,  1509  Bruckner  Boulevard. 
New  York. 

P.  J.  Brickfield.  1365  East  57th  Street. 
Brooklyn. 

R.  L.  Brockman,  10240  62d  Avenue,  Forest 
HUls. 

V,  C.  Brugess,  6106  Catalpa  Avenue.  Rldge- 
wood. 

G.  Buchferer,  1358  Bell  Boulevard,  Bayslde. 

R.  J.  Burns,  14«33  eist  Road,  Flushing. 

D.  Calllste.  86  Carlton  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 

R.  Cantor,  9707  Horace  Harding  Bast,  Rego 
Park.  ' 

R.  J.  CeUa.  4834  187th  Street,  Flushing. 

J.  D.  Cerola,  7904  31st  Avenue,  New  York. 

D.  L.  Cherkls.  7480  220th  Street.  Oakland 
Gardens. 

V.  E.  Clarke,  281  Bonner  Place.  New  York. 

E.  P.  Coby.  13340  Roosevelt  Avenue.  New 
York. 

H.  S.  Cohen,  3246  88th  Street,  East  Elm- 
hurst 

K.  M.  Connell,  7224  Juno  Street,  Forest 
HUls. 

P.  W.  Comerford,  2821  49th  Street,  Long 
Island  City. 

P.  E.  Connelly,  16427  78th  Avenue,  Flushing. 

R.  S.  Conovltz.  16906  45th  Avenue.  Flush- 
ing. 

P  Contl.  Jr.,  15014  22d  Avenue,  Whltestone. 

C.  E.  Cropper,  24-07  202d  Street,  Bayslde. 

T.  J.  Daley,  4732  198th  Street.  Flushing. 

C.  A.  Damlco,  4217  Corp  Kennedy  Street, 
Bayslde, 

J.  J.  Dlmlsa,  3525  29th  Street,  Long  Island 
City. 

M.  Dorfman,  13720  45th  Avenue.  Flushing. 

C.  Etowns.  2355  99th  Street,  East  Elmhurst. 

H.  M.  Dublnsky,  6703  253d  Street, 
Douglas  ton. 

A.  L.  Dudlck.  201  West  80th  Street,  New 
York. 

J.  S.  Elsensteln.  8542  53d  Avenue,  Elmhurst. 

R.  J,  Elgart,  3360  21st  Street,  Long  Island 
City. 

P.  B.  Engel.  3316  163d  Street,  Flushing. 

W.  J.  Fay.  1425  166th  Street,  Whltestone. 

S.  I.  Fein,  16212  14th  Avenue.  Whltestone. 

E.  L.  Ferguson,  10820  36th  Avenue,  Corona. 
J.  F.  Ferrera.  5920  164th  Street.  Flvishlng. 

F.  S.  Ferrara,  1454  76th  Street.  Brooklyn. 
L.  Fetta,  21218  43d  Avenue.  Bayslde. 

T.  E.  Finch,  3321  167th  St..  Flushing. 
P.    Flnkelsteln,    6719    Marathon    Parkway, 
New  York. 

R.  J.  Fitzgerald.  3727  22l6t  Street,  Bayslde. 
T.  J.  Porglone.  2337  126th  Street.  New  York. 
A.  J.  Forte.  9222  Corona  Avenue,  Elmhurst. 

C.  Pox.  220  Throop  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 

I.  H   Fraser,  401  Legion  Street,  Brooklyn. 

D.  M.  Fried.  3345  90th  Street,  Jackson 
Heights. 

A.  D.  Frledhelm,  9419  35th  Avenue,  Jack- 
son Heights. 

J.  L.  Frlstachl.  21423  47th  Avenue.  Bayslde. 
J.  E.  Gaffney.  3959  58th  Street,  Woodslde. 
J.    S.    Garltta.    402    Onderdonk    Avenue, 
Rldgewood. 

R.  S.  Garry.  19816  29th  Avenue.  Flushing. 

C.  A.  Gaynor.  3213.  172d  Street,  Flushing. 
R.  M.  GUchrlst,  34-59  110th  Street.  Corona. 
R.  M.  Gilchrist.  3458  110th  Street,  Corona. 
J,  P.  GUlls,  Jr.,   1618  145th  Place,  Whlte- 
stone. 

M.  Goldberg,  10011  67th  Road.  Forest  Hills. 

P.  Goldberg,  12340  83d  Avenue,  Kew 
Gardens. 

R   H.  Goldberg.  14116  25th  Road.  Flushing. 

W.  Goldman.  6601  Burns  Street.  Forest 
HUls. 

B.  S.  Goodman,  20920  18th  Avenue.  Bay- 
side. 

L.  Gordon,  21002  43d  Avenue,  Bayslde. 

G.  W.  Graham.  6644  74th  Street.  Middle 
VUlage. 

R.  F.  Greco,  14206  Horace  Harding,  Flush- 
ing. 

D.  I.  Greenberg,  4220  Klssena  Boulevard, 
Flushing. 
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H.  E.  Oreenberg,  K4230  KUsena  Boulevard, 
Fliuhlng. 

0.  S.  Oruber.  IBM  3iath  Street.  Bayslde. 
J.  J.  Oucclardo.  19410  60th  Avenue,  Flu«h- 

Ing. 

M.  C.  HarrU,  1S430  Highland  Avenue, 
Jamaica. 

M.  E.  Harrla,  3520  08th  Street.  Corona 

J.  H.  Hart,  8427,  122d  Street.  Richmond 
Hill. 

a.  P.  Hartford,  16161  Wlllet  Point  Botile- 
vard.  Whlteatone. 

J.  O.  Heath,  3240  108th  Street,  Eaat  Elm- 
hurst. 

W.  P.  Henderson,  621  Union  Avenue.  New 
York. 

M.  H.  Herman.  9020  231it  Street.  Oakland 
Oardena. 

8.  Heurung.  2828  48th  Street,  Long  Island 
City. 

J.  U.  Hlckey.  3525  155th  Street,  Flushing. 

R.  Hoffman.  25306  57th  Avenue,  Little 
Neck. 

D.  C.  Howell.  3549  98th  Street.  Corona. 

1.  Hymaon.  9910  60th  Avenue.  Corona. 

A.  I.  Ingberman.  7516  137th  Street,  Flush- 
ing. 

P.  J.  Inguaglato.  24923  5l8t  Avenue,  Little 
Neck. 

A.  J.  larael.  3441  78th  Street,  Jackaon 
Heigh  ta. 

D.  H.  Jacoba,  99-63  66th  Avenue.  Rego 
Park. 

R.  E.  Jacobaen.  833  50th  Street.  Brooklyn 

J.  If.  Jokl.  83  38  Penelope  Avenue,  Middle 
VlllB«e. 

O.  T.  Jung.  00  39  Corona  Avenue,  Elmhurst. 

J.  R.  Kalaer.  32  15  169  Street,  Flushing. 

P.  KaltertB,  14fil2  Sanford  Avenue. 
Flushing. 

A.  King.  77  Sullivan  Place.  Brooklyn. 

W.  J.  Kingsbury.  14230  60th  Avenue. 
Flushing. 

M.  S.  Klein.  670  Adee  Avenue.  New  York. 

A.  F.  KUttnlck.  3225  88th  Street.  Bast 
Elmhurat. 

R.  F.  Krauser.  14426  Barclay  Avenue. 
Fluablng. 

S.  A.  Krupp,  14308  Roosevelt  Avenue. 
Fluahlng. 

C.  Lamorgese.   14238  58th  Road,  Flushing. 
J.  O.  Landau.  200  Atlantic   Avenue,   Lyn- 

brook. 

J.  F.  Leahey,  40-46  Elbertaon  Street.  Elm- 
hurst. 

J.  J.  Leahy  Jr.,  3018  36th  Street,  Long 
iBland  City. 

H.  I.  tievlne.  2964  Nostr&nd  Avenue. 
Brooklyn. 

R.  M.  Levlne.  6644  Saunders  Street.  Rego 
Park. 

8.  C.  LewlB.  2111  B«ekman  Place.  Brooklyn. 

O.  If.  Linker,  1199  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn. 

J.  A.  Upman,  7734  Austin  Street,  Forest 
Hills. 

W.  F.  Loaquadro,  86  Loulaa  Street.  Brooklyn. 

B.  Uack.  11420  13l3t  Street,  South  Ozone 
Park. 

J.  8.  MakiU,  7922  67th  Drive.  Middle  Village 

U.  H.  Malanga,  3436  88th  Street.  Jackson 
Heights. 

K.  W.  Ifalln,  259  Hollywood  Aventie. 
Douglaston. 

A.  D.  ICalllet,  6721  Klssena  Boulevard. 
Fluahlng. 

A.  R.  Mann.  6334  213th  Street.  Bayslde. 

D.  J.  Manning.  4315  160th  Street.  Flushing. 
H.  MargoUa,  1M43  69th  Street.  Flushing 
K.    C.   Maaaa.    13419   22d    Avenue.   College 

Point. 

A.  P.  Matragrano.  7203  6th  Avenue. 
Brooklyn. 

L.  Q.  Matoa.  8168  40th  Street,  Woodslde. 

R.  O.  Mabrer.  asi6  Onion  Street.  Flushing. 

F  Mays.  Jr..  3544  90th  Street.  Corona. 

J.  Maya.  S644  OMn  Street.  Corona. 

J.  K.  McCaffrey.  11122  43d  Avenue.  Corona. 

J.  M.  McManua.  541  Sth  street.  Brooklyn. 

J.  P.  McNeill.  15018  SOth  Av«nue.  Fluahlng. 

S.  A.  Meraky.  6260  9eth  Street.  Rego  Park. 


A.  M.  Meyerson,  1450  Jesup  Avenue,  New 
York. 

C.  K.  Mlddlebrooks.  11015  172th  Street. 
Jamaica. 

P.  Mlgden.  10023  67th  Drive.  New  York. 

P.  J.  Miller.  240-Jl  Maryland  Ruad,  Douglas- 
ton. 

L   M.  Miller.  1560  200th  Street.  Bayslde. 

R.   B.   Miller,   2145   Starting  Street.   Bronx, 

R.  L.  Miller,  7640   167th  Street.  Flushing. 

S.  A.  Mills.  3432  110th  Street.  Corona 

M.  Mlrablle.  5824  196th  Place.  Flushing. 

R.  G.  Mooney.  14936  Ciierry  Avenue. 
Flushing. 

D.  J.  Moeblech,  11606  14th  Avenue.  College 
Point, 

R.  C.  Moecato,  22311  Union  Turnpike,  Bey- 
side 

H  G  Mofkowilz,  2534  Union  Street,  Fluah- 
lng 

W.  J,  Murphy.  376  R(j6lyn  R,_>ad.  E.wt  WU- 
llston. 

R  J.  Nanton,  iiW2  32d  .-\venup.  E  Hm- 
hurst. 

S.  D.  Navarro.  2813  .\venue  P,  Brooklyn, 

J-  T.  Nell.son,  36  19  2I7lh  Strict.  Bavside 

K.  M.  Nelson.  160  20  78th  Avenue,  F'ushliig 

E.  Nl'.san.  94  10  59th  Avenue   Rego  Park 
S.  F.  Norwalk,  144  30  76  .Aven\io  Flu.shlng 
M.    D.    O'Coni.ell,     38    Greenwriy    Terrace. 

Forest  Hills. 

C.  M.  Odom,  154  M:;nrr)e  Street   Brooklyn 
L.  R,  Ogus,  100  10  67th  Road.  Forest  mils. 
N.    A.    Olch.     104    40    Queens    Bouleva'd. 
Pore?t  Hills. 

R.  Oliver.  114  22  166  Street.  Jamaica 
S.  L.  O'Neill,  1,54  16  27  Avenue,  Flushing. 
J.  A.  Opatowsky,  88  09  Northern  Boulevard, 
Jackson  Heights 

R.  P.  Orne.  58  40  loOth  Street,  Flushing 
M,  Othello,  840  Freem.m  Street,  New  York 
P,     A.     Pans!.     143     08     Roosevelt     Avenue. 
Flu.shlng, 

L,  M.  Pa-ver,  9  20  166  Street.  Whlttstone. 
F   E.  Peguero.  Ill  75  41  Avenue,  Corona. 
A   R   Picarello,  7009  12  Avenue,  Bro-klyn 
L    J,    Pmeslck.    160   04    17   Avenue,   White- 
stone 

F.  T.  Plzzuro.  196  23  56  Avenue.  Flu.shin'.;. 
H.  A.  Plotkln,  61   31   Little  Neck  Parkwav, 

UttleNeck. 

V  Price.  Jr  896  Park  Avenue,  Apartment 
3C,  Brooklyn, 

A.  V.  Prlsco.  97  20  81st  Street,  Ozone  Park. 

C.  Prlsco.  220  28  67th  .Avenue.  Bay,=  lde, 

W.  E.  Rartery.  80^-09  35th  Avenue.  Jackson 
Heights. 

B.  S.  Rand,  34  11  93d  Street.  Jackson 
HelghU. 

R.  E.  Rellly.  17  Ruby  Street.  Elmont. 

R.  M.  Relter.  39  75  58  Street,  Woodslde. 

R.  Rlmllnger.  153  28  78th  Avenue.  Flushing. 

D.  Rlnaldl.  60  17  53d  Street,  Maspeth. 

E.  Roblnovltz,  205  02  33  Avenue.  Bayslde. 
P.  Rock.  32  43  88  Street.  Jackson  Heichts. 

I,  P  Romaner,  80  35  Sprlng.neld  Boulevard 
Queens  Village 

P.  Romanella,  209  35  .Avenue  E.  Bayside 

M.  Roper.  109  09  Dltmars  Boulevard.  East 
Elmhurst. 

J  Rosenthal.  53  36  187  Street.  Fresh 
Meadow; 

H  J.  Roes,  69  35  181  Street.  Flushing 

W.  L.  RoFS,  102  30  67th  Avenue.  Forest  Hills. 

P.  C.  Ruebenacker.  63  06  83  Street,  Middle 
Village. 

P.  M.  Samalln.  42  20  Klssena  Boulevard. 
New  York. 

G   L.  Sample,  34  22  105th  Street,  Corona. 

E.  J.  Samuels.  151  61  20  Road.  Whitestone. 

R.  S.  Sarll.  141  North  1 1th  Street   Brooklyn 

I.  Scharff.  26  20  141  Street,  Flushing. 

R.  E.  Schembor.  77  22  171  Street  Flushing 

L.  R.  Schenker,  36  23  192  Street  New  York. 

T.  J.  Schenker.  36  23  192d  Street  New  York 

M.  Schwed.  141  07  72d  Avenue  Flushing. 

P.  A.  Schultz.  46  09  194  .Street.  Flushing. 

J.  H.  Schutzer,  147-25  76th  Road.  Flushing 

3.  D  Schwartz.  67  71  Yellowstone  Boule- 
vard. Forest  Hills 


P.  M.  Schwartz,  34  68  00  Street,  Jackson 
Heiphts. 

R.  J.  Schwartz.  55  30  99th  Street.  Rego  Park. 

R.  A.  Slegel,  21202  18th  Avenue.  New  York. 

T.  J.  Sharko,  35-33  204th  Street,  Bayslde, 

N.  Shelnwold,  18230  Wexlord  Terrace, 
Jamaica. 

E.  J.  Slegeltuch,  6770  Austin  Street.  Forest 
Hills. 

J.  M.  Slgmund,  13815  Franklin  Avenue, 
Flushing. 

E.  D.  Singer,  16005  16th  Avenue,  Whitestone. 
N    L.  Smith.  2702  Humphrey  Street,  East 

Elmhurst. 

W.  A.  Smith.  8706  55th  Road.  Elmhurst. 

M.  S.  Solomon.  14910  61st  Road.  Flushing. 

T.  J.  Somma.  177  Troutman  Street.  Brook- 
lyn. 

J  F.  Spar,  6739  152d  Street.  Flushing 

G.  M.  Spring.  1567  201st  Street.  Bayside. 

R.  G.  Springer.  3760  88th  Street.  Jackson 
Heights. 

J.  P.  Stanton.  3432  Corporal  Ken  Street. 
Bayslde. 

M.  E   Stelger.  2619  141st  Street.  New  York. 

V.  M.  Sternberg.  5444  Little  Neck  Park. 
UttleNeck. 

A.  H.  Sterenbuch.  137-75  Geranium  Avenue, 
Flushing. 

G.  C.  Stills.  3223  108th  Street.  East  Elm- 
hurst. 

R.  M.  Strlzver.  3619  Bowne  Street.  Flushing. 

J    C.  Sullivan.  4248  65th  Street.  Woodslde. 

R.  L.  Sullivan.  22428  Edmore  Avenue. 
Queens  Village. 

J.  K.  Syze,  357  Hollywood  Avenue,  Doug- 
laston. 

J.  G.  Tarulll.  19108  39th  Avenue.  Flushing. 

P.  J.  Terranova,  7153  Loubet  Street,  Forest 
Hills. 

R.  Thatcher,  4118  68th  Street,  Woodslde. 

G  E.  Titus.  25648  Upland  Road.  Great 
Neck. 

S.  J.  Turkel.  14425  Roosevelt  Avenue. 
Flushing. 

T  G.  Venet.  6540  172d  Street.  Flushing. 

M.  Walker.  402  Nostrand  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 

L   Wallach.  20003  48th  Avenue,  Bayside. 

V.  T.  Wargelln.  15319  32d  Avenue. 
Flushing. 

F.  R.  Weber.  6514  Parsons  Boulevard. 
Flushing. 

I.  S.  Welnerman.  5833  150th  Street.  Flush- 
ing. 

B.  Williams.  15039  119th  Avenue.  Jamaica. 

C.  J.  Williams.  10421  200th  Street.  Hollls. 
W.    A.    Wlnterbottom.    2945    2l5th    Place, 

Bayslde. 

D.  M.  Wltlln,  59  Pineapple  Street,  Brooklyn. 
S.  H.  Yager.  2220  Lelghton  Road,  Elmont. 
N.  Yarbrough.  3801  104th  Street.  Corona. 
T.  Yip.  2049  23d  Street.  Long  Island  City. 

G.  M.  Zatzkln.  16625  Powells  Cove  Boule- 
vard, Beechhurst. 

B.  M.  Zimmerman,  5016  3l8t  Avenue,  Wood- 
side. 

H.  M.  Zlnser.  4213  177th  Street.  Elmhurst. 

J.  L.  Connelly.  48  Magnolia  Avenue.  Garden 
City. 

P.  W.  Mlchelsen,  19  Roosevelt  Street.  Gar- 
den City. 

G.  N.  Palange,  115  Brook  Street,  Garden 
City. 

W.  R.  White,  67  Harvard  Street.  Garden 
City. 

J   L.  Barber.  116  20  146  Street,  Jamaica. 

A.  I.  Barnett.  17  Van  Slclen  Avenue,  New 
York. 

R.  P.  Barney,  33  46  103  Corona,  New  York. 

D.  M.  Berg,  69  26  Fleet  St..  Forest  Hills. 

R.  Blllups.  208  05  109th  Avenue.  Jamaica. 

R.  B.  Bradshaw.  202  07  109  Avenue, 
Jamaica. 

M.  O.  Brown,  107  16  Watson  Place, 
Jamaica. 

T.  L.  Brown,  1107  Aberdeen  Road,  Hamp- 
ton. 

A.  N.  Buonpastore,  158  25  83d  Street, 
Howard  Beach. 

R.  N.  Buonpastore,  158  26  83d  Street, 
Howard  Beach. 
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P.  A.  Byrnes,  104  20  200th  Street,  St. 
Albans. 

J.  L.  Carra.  232  14  Mentone  Avenue, 
Laurelton. 

B.  A.  Cassldy,  121  66  236th  Street.  Roeedale. 

J.  M.  Chapuls,  65  28  174th  Street,  Flushing, 

A.  G.  Cherry.  103  23  177th  Street,  Jamaica, 

T.  A.  Chin,  109  13  213th  St.,  New  York. 

E.  P.  Clnlcola,  Jr.,  10403  103d  Avenue, 
Ozone  Park. 

R.  Clark,  115  40  146  Street,  Jamaica. 

R.  B.  Clay,  120  60  200th  Street,  St.  Albans, 

P.  B.  Cohen.  183  18  Dalny  Road,  Jamaica. 

E.  B.  Coleman,  177  24  105th  Avenue, 
Jamaica. 

T.  M.  Coleman,  108  Stafford  Street  South- 
west, Atlanta. 

E.  F.  Collins,  183  52  Babylon  Avenue,  New 
York. 

M.  A.  Colton,  20  Belver  Drive,  Bohemia. 

J.  T.  Comer,  222  B  120th  Street,  Belle 
Harbor. 

R.  J.  Conklln,  132  19  86th  Street,  Ozone 
Park. 

R.  N.  Cookler.  220  55  46th  Avenue,  Bayslde. 

M.  J.  Corrlgan,  35  24  72th  Street,  Jackson 
Heights. 

A.  L.  Dambroslo,  84  20  133d  Avenue,  Ozone 
Park. 

M.  P.  Denlgrls,  1637  Crosby  Avenue,  Bronx. 
L.  A.  Desena,  92  04   107th  Avenue,  Ozone 
Park. 
R.  S.  Dlller,  139  39  224th,  New  York. 

F.  A.  Douglas,  1390  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York. 

J.  H.  Edwards,  2101  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York. 

R.  J.  Palkensteln.  38  15  149th  Street, 
Flushing. 

L.  J.  Feher,  99  10  208th  Street,  Bellalre. 

G.  A.  Foley,  62  74  Austin  Street,  Rego  Park. 
T.  Ford.  22  52  99th  Street,  East  Elmhurst. 
W.  M.  Freeman,  2101  Madison  Avenue,  AP, 

New  York. 

T.  P.  Furnarl.  129  39  135th  Street,  South 
Ozone  Park. 

J.  J.  Gisondo.  85  18  88th  Avenue.  Wood- 
haven. 

B.  S.  Gluckln,  220  08  Stronghurst  Avenue, 
Queens  Village. 

M.  R.  Goldstein,  87  40  Francis  Lewis  Boule- 
vard, Hollls. 

H.  Goodfrlend.  90  20  175th  Street,  Jamaica. 

J.  F.  Grandlnettl,  8021  15th  Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

B.  M.  Gubersky.  183  Wortman  Avenue, 
Apartment  12.  Brooklyn. 

E.  J.  Harris,  110  06  Colfax  Street.  Queens 
Village. 

C.  S.  Haye,  114  24  179th  Street,  St.  Albans. 

D.  B.  Heller.  200  East  27th  Street,  New 
York. 

G.  E.  Hickman,  77  46  79th  Street,  Glendale. 

J.  Hinkley.  457  52  Street.  Brooklyn. 

W.  J.  Hubbard,  114  60  180th  Street,  St. 
Albans. 

D.  L.  Huff,  60  East  135th  Street,  New  York. 

D.  J.  Hutchlns.  10734  159th  Street.  Ja- 
maica. 

C   M   Jackson,  20415  109th  Avenue.  Hollls. 

T.  E.  Jackson.  11040  168th  Street,  Jamaica. 

W.  L.  Jackson.  1744  Watson  Avenue,  Apart- 
ment IC,  Bronx. 

J.  R.  Jankowskl.  8945  Springfield  Boule- 
vard. Queens  Village. 

R.  J.  Janssen.  8464  252  Street.  Bellerose. 

P  A.  Jarmuth.  230  West  79th  Street.  New 
York. 

S.  R.  Johnson.  17546  Murdock  Avenue.  St. 

Albans, 

T.  W.  Jones.  19915  120th  Avenue.  St.  Al- 
bans. 

A.  Karp.  14724  72d  Drive,  Flushing. 
J.   R.    Karteron,    11618    169th    Street,    Ja- 
maica. 

J  A.  Kaapar.  97  Saint  Regis  Drive,  Massa- 
pequa  Park, 
R   B.  Katz.  19325  Keno  Avenue.  New  York. 
L   Kearse.  15518  114th  Road.  Jamaica. 

R  L.  Konlgsberg,  24925  147th  Road,  Rose- 
dale. 


8.  I.  Krlch,  8726  96th  Street,  Woodhaven. 

S.  J.  Krouse,  1616  43d  Street,  Brooklyn. 

S.  Knig,  13220  Merrick  Boulevard.  Jamaica. 

J.  C.  Langone,  34111  Mayda  Road,  Rosedale. 

D.  M.  Langsam,  190  East  17th  Street, 
Brooklyn. 

G.  S.  Llndell,  22610  88th  Avenue,  New 
York, 

D.  M.  Maddox,  10715  Ludlum  Avenue, 
Hollls. 

H.  B.  Marley.  18702  104th  Avenue,  St  Al- 
bans. 

K,  E.  McMillan,  18721  Tioga  Drive.  St.  Al- 
bans. 

M.  Melster,  453  FDR  Drive.  New  York. 

A.  S.  Miller,  10709  Rldgedale  Street,  Spring- 
field Gardens. 

D.  E.  Mills,  10739  159th  Street,  Jamaica. 
H.  R.  Mills,  60  East  135th  Street,  New  York. 
J.  NatoU,  1156  62d  Street,  Brooklyn. 

A.  W.  Otterman,  16433  Grand  Central  Park- 
way, Jamaica. 

C.  J.  Palmer.  19412  109th  Avenue.  New 
York. 

O.  Palmer  3d.  19412  109th  Avenue.  Hollls. 

R.  J.  Petersen.  222  Sullivan  Place.  Brook- 
lyn. 

M.  A.  Polan,  1225  Ocean  Parkway,  Brook- 
lyn. 

M.  Ray.  19078  Poch  Boulevard.  Jamaica. 

C.  Reed.  Jr..  10910  160th  Street.  Jamaica. 

R.  M.  Reld.  19819  118th  Avenue.  St.  Aloans. 

J.  M.  Reltman.  24633  54th  Avenue.  Doug- 
laston. 

M.  G.  Rlbarlch,  7507  Pttkln  Avenue.  Ja- 
maica. 

M.  J.  Rlchman,  1415  St.  Johns  Place,  Brook- 
lyn. 

R.  N.  Roberston   10205  183d  Place,  Hollls. 

A.  J.  Rosenberg.  9905  63d  Drive.  Rego  Park. 

P.  M.  Rothsteln,  23  Landau  Avenue,  El- 
mont. 

G.  V.  Rubsam,  9745  75th  Street,  Ozone 
Park. 

C.  M.  Rugglero.  192  Franklin  Avenue.  Mal- 
verne. 

J.  W.  Schein.  1820  Lorlng  Place.  New  York 

M.  R.  Sheehy.  25431  84th  Road.  Floral 
Park. 

G.  P.  Stracusa.  8732  114th  Street,  Rich- 
mond Hill. 

E.  A.  Smith.  11539  20l8t  Street,  St.  Aloans. 
K.  L.  Sobsey.  60  Turner  Place.  Brooklyn. 
H.  Solomon,  16844  127th  Avenue,  Jamaica. 
P.  B.  Solomon. 

J.  P.  Stana.  9141  91st  Street.  Woodhaven. 
S.  E.  Stelner.  227  23  88th  Avenue.  New  York. 
L.   C,   Stewart.  Jr.,   187  31   Sullivan  Road, 
St.  Albans. 

K.  H.  Suggs,  112  01  208  Street,  Jamaica. 

F.  T.  Swanston.  Jr..  168  34  127th  Avenue, 
New  York. 

G.  L.  Tate.  205  39  100th  Avenue,  Hollls. 

G,  L.  Thompson,  111  29  179  Street,  Jamaica. 

C.  T.  Thompson.  191  03  William  Avenue, 
Springfield   Gardens. 

J.  A.  Thompson,  111  29  179  Street,  St. 
Albans. 

L.  A.  Torres.  102  35  Remington  Street. 
Jamaica. 

P.  Turnofsky,  5975  Shore  Parkway.  Brook- 
lyn. 

P.  D.  Ulrich.  151  02  84  Drive    Jamaica. 

S.  D.  Vallen,  85  25  120th  Street.  Kew 
Gardens. 

J.  P.  Varachl.  2105  Burr  Avenue,  New  York. 

E.  A.  Wachtel.  91  27  109  Street.  New  York. 
T.  Wachter.  72  35  66  Place.  Glendale. 

K.  R.  Washington.  123  32  146th  Street. 
Jamaica. 

A.  R.  Waymon.  care  of  Fell  41  East  131 
Street,  New  York. 

F.  J.  Welnrauch.  145  76  225  Street,  Rose- 
dale. 

T.  C.  Williams,  188  12  Ludlum  Avenue 
Hollls. 

K.  B,  Wlnt,  71  Wlnthrop  Street,  Brooklyn. 
S.  B.  Zeldln,  130  05  226  Street.  Laurelton. 

B,  L.  Chall.  33  34  Crescent  Street.  Long 
Island  City. 

T.  A.  Cotter  41  20  47  Street,  New  York. 


M.  R.  Curclo.  20  31  31  Street  Long  Island 
City. 

M.  L.  Cusack.  20  70  46  Street,  Long  Island 

City. 

R    Goon,  34  16  12  Street,  Long  Island  City. 

R.  W.  Gorskl,  51-01  39  Avenue,  Long  Island 
City. 

C.  M.  Gussln,  41  16  25  Avenue,  Long  Island 
City. 

W.  J.  Krahe.  32  56  36  Street,  Long  Island 
City. 

R.  W.  Kwelt.  34  04  30  Street  Long  Island 
City. 

A.  L.  Mondello.  47  09  21  Avenue,  Long 
Island  City. 

P.  W.  Neubert,  42  05  31  Avenue,  Long  Island 
City. 

S.  A.  Relsman,  36  05  29  Street,  Long  Island 
City. 

J.  F.  Scavetta.  34  22  28  Street,  Long  Island 
City. 

P.  J.  Tltolo.  32  40  32  Street  Long  Island 
City. 

J.  N.  McGroarty,  2262  Amsterdam  Avenue. 
New  York. 

J.  D.  Salzman.  2  Fisher  Drive,  Mount  Ver- 
non. 

H.  M.  Silver.  42  Sheridan  Avenue,  Mount 
Vernon. 

Rochester 

J.  N.  Abbott.   108  Crosman  Terrace. 

A.  A.  Baskln,  50  Sullivan  Street. 

T.  P.  BowUan.  543  Pine  Grove  Avenue. 

J.  B.  Carey.  102  Harper  Street 

D.  R.  Giunta,  47  Karnes  Street, 

A.  Godfrey.   49   Arnett  Boulevard. 

E.  R.  Heldt.  11  Borchard  Street. 
W.  Johnson.  16  Jefferson. 

R.  M.  Leary,  415  Flint  Street. 
G.  F.  Mack,  178  Grafton  Street. 
P.  E.  McGovern,  21  Hlghview  Trail. 
P.   H.   McJllton,  383   Wimbledon  Road 
D.  D    McNamara,  910  Highland  Avenue. 

C.  D.  Nielsen.  36  Sandymount  Drive. 
I.  B.  Phillips.  54  Brooklawn  Drive. 

S.  T.  Prawdzik.  39  St.  Caslmlr  Street. 

B.  J.  Prestlannl.  92  Highland  Avenue 
T.  J.  Samway.  Ill  Leonard  Road. 

S.  F.  Sayre.  45  Rogers  Parkway. 
M.  A.  Schalk.  159  Ledgerock  Lane. 
S.  L.  Schrader.  238  W.  Filbert  Street. 
J.  W.  Scott.  25  Glasgow  Street. 
P.  F   Velte,  114  Dunn  Street. 

Syracuse 

D.  P.  Atlas.  200  Hillsboro  Parkway. 
W.  Bell,  105  Elk  Street. 

B.  Henderson,  301  Hurlburt  Road. 

P.  J.  Brown.  707  Willis  Avenue. 

R.  M.  Carroll.  326  Bryant  Avenue. 

R.  J.  Cavallaro.  223  Mosley  Drive. 

J.  E.  Hayes.  New  Court  Avenue 

J.  H.  Howard,  Jr.,  120  Klmber  Avenue. 

P.  A.  Indlvero.  102  Valentine  Drive. 

P.  Itallano.  147  East  Onondaga. 

T.  E  Manclnl.  701  East  Mollov  Roud. 

J.  F.  Miller,  212  Dixon  Drive.  " 

R.  C.  Schlegel.  307  Loma  Avenue. 

T.  Storto,  107  East  Raynor  Avenue 

M.  L  Taber.  420  Hixson  Avenue 

M.  J.  Vaccaro,  225  Grumbach  Avenue 

L.  R.  Grlflin,  243  College  Avenue.  Elmlra 
Heights. 

K.  A.  Friedman,  5  Kings  Place,  Great  Neck. 

N.  Koppelson,  15  Kings  Place.  Great  Neck. 

M.  B.  Marvin,  752  Palmetto  Drive.  Franklin 
Square. 

A.  Napoleon.  Jr.,  109  Carl  Avenue.  Frank- 
lin Square. 

W.  E,  Heath.  56  Harts  Avenue,  Roosevelt. 

G.  W.  Helnleln,  2  Vanata  Court,  Hempstead 

R.  J.  Koch,  827  Henry  Street.  Uniondale 

M.  J.  Kolbrenner.  89  Bud  Lane,  Levlttown. 

E.  L.  McKee,  550  Bedell  Terrace,  West 
Hempstead. 

J.  V.  Mlracola.  14  Talmadge  Drive.  Bald- 
win. 

J.  J.  Mulvaney,  6  Nostrand  Place,  Hemp- 
stead. 

M.  J.  Nlssenbaum.  565  Harrison  Avenue. 
East  Meadow. 
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K.  J.  Odom,  144  UndcrblU  Avenue.  Room- 
Telt. 

B.  J.  Btod,  aoao  Centrsl  Drive  North.  East 
Meadow. 

J.  M.  Aebtzlger.  Jr..  66  Biuton  Avenue. 
PUlnTlew. 

If.  V.  Achtciger.  66  Burton  Avenue,  Plaln- 
Tlew. 

P.  H.  Anselmo,  14  Maglle  Drive.  Hlcksvllle. 

L.  J.  ABan,  630  MUliKAn  Lane.  West  laUp. 

J.  A.  Baldwin.  67  Eaat  End,  HlcksvlUe. 

R.  »"""»''  834  Pluintree  Road  East,  West- 
bury. 

B.  A.  B«cker,  313  North  Virginia  Avenue, 
North  Maaaapequa. 

A.  A.  Bell,  73  Main  Parkway,  Plalnvlew. 

B.  M.    Blachman.    1450    Eric    Lane,    Eaat 


W.  B.  Bosch.  343  Nlcholai  Street,  Hicks- 
Tllle. 

B.  L.  Bothun.  87  Oreen  Lane.  Levlttown. 

B.  A.  Bourke.  57  Timber  Lane,  Levlttown. 
E.    J.    Brennan,    334    Jerusalem    Avenue. 

HlckcvUle. 

R.  D.  Brlell.  3  Dairy  Lane.  HlckavUle. 

L.  K.  Bumell.  33  Porest  Drive.  Plalnvlew. 

L.  F.  Candlto.  65  Bernard  Street,  Parmlng- 
dale. 

P.  Capone,  9  Acorn  Lane.  Plalnvlew. 

R.  P.  Case,  85  North  Oak  Street.  North 
Masaapequa. 

P.  D.  Cohen.  54  Jacqueline  Road.  North 
Maaaapequa. 

R.  M.  Colman.  8  Helen  Avenue,  Plalnvlew. 

D.  O.  Cook,  03  Arbour  Street,  West  lallp. 

M.  A.  Coppola.  364  North  Boston  Avenue. 
North  Bflaasapequa. 

T.  W.  Cranmer.  15  Edward  Avenue,  Hlcks- 
▼ille. 

J.  B.  Cundelan.  313  Richmond  Avenue. 
Maaaapequa. 

R.  J.  Dackow.  50  Autumn  Lane.  Hlcksvllle. 

A.  T.  Damlco.  30  Sunnyfleld  Road,  Hlcks- 
vlUe. 

C.  H.  Davenport,  51  Meander  Lane,  Levlt- 
town. 

J.  M.  Davis,  56  Crescent  Lane,  Levlttown. 

M.  E.  Dedomenico.  50  April  Lane,  Hlcks- 
vllle. 

R.  L.  Deleonardis,  15  Maxine  Avenue,  Plain- 
Tlew. 

W.  H.  Demarest,  ni.  7605  367th  Street.  New 
Hyde  Park. 

P.  J.  Docherty,  20  Thrush  Lane,  Levlttown. 

R.  A.  Doman.  378  Division  Avenue,  Hlcks- 
vllle. 

V.  J.  Donela.  5  Maple  Street.  Oreenvale. 

J.  M.  Donogbua,  30  Hardy  Lane,  Weatbury. 

S.  M.  DoatU.  44  Rockland  Drive.  Jericho. 

W.  Ducker.  06  Oreenbelt  Lane.  Levlttown. 

D.  A.  Dukoff,  41  Riviera  Drive  South,  Mas- 
sap>equa. 

B.  S.  Duncan.  73  East  Street,  Hlcksvllle. 

S.  E.  Duahnlck,  31  Maple  Place.  Hlcksvllle. 

J.  A.  Eder.  81  Virginia  Avenue,  Plalnvlew. 

P.  V.  Bldmann.  Jr..  107  Elm  Drive.  Levlt- 
town. 

R.  Enalein,  36  Hollywood  Drive.  Plalnvlew. 

W.  R.  Bwald,  6  Orlando  Street.  Maaaa- 
pequa. 

L.  S.  Factor.  85  Elm  Drive.  Levlttown. 

O.  J.  Farber.  17  Maxine  Avenue,  Plain- 
view. 

W.  E.  Farrow,  Jr.,  33  Preston  Lane.  Hlcks- 

TlU«. 

R.  C.  Fein,  87  Lincoln  Road  South.  Plain- 
view. 

R.  O.  Faro.  S3  Oxford  Road.  Plalnvlew. 

J.  L.  Fink.  61  Pasadena  Drive,  Plalnvlew. 

O.  F.  Fox,  36  Cedar  Street,  Hlcksvllle. 

J.  B.  Fromer,  05  Naoeau  Avenue.  Plain- 
view. 

M.  L.  Oacne,  4  Venetian  Boulevard.  Linden - 
bunt. 

M.  D.  Oaller,  1373  Oakfleld  Avenue,  Wan- 
ta«b. 

K.  B.  OantUe.  5  Felms  Court,   Betbpage. 

U  B.  0«rb*r,  146  Oraoe  Street,  Plalnvlew. 

C.  J.  Oereda.  Jr. 

J.  D.  OUrdlna.  64  Cedar  Street.  HlckavUle. 
U.  If.  OUnbel,  61  Helen  Avenue.  Plalnvlew. 


J.  M.  Ollcksteln.  1489  Proepect  Avenue, 
E^ast  Meadow. 

P.  B.  Gold.  34  Comet  Lane.  Levlttown. 

L.  O.  Goldberg.  32  Llncreat  Street.  Syoeset. 

M.  P.  Orady,  287  Linden  Street,  Massa- 
pequa  Park. 

W.  E.  Haynes.  Jr..  33  Jamaica  Avenue. 
Plalnvlew. 

R.  P.  Healey.  36  Wishing  Lane.  HlckflvUle. 

D.  H.  Heberer,  25  Twlnlawn  Avenue.  Hlcks- 
vllle. 

S.  M.  Heseklel.  2959  Jerusalem  Avenue, 
Wantagh. 

J.  J.  Hood,  310  Plalnvlew  Road,  Hlcksvllle. 

R.  J.  Hoopa,  114  Cambridge  Drive.  Hlcks- 
vllle. 

T.  J.  Hough.  40  Diamond  Drive.  Plalnvlew. 

P.  M.  Hudak,   29   Boblee  Lane.  Hlcksvllle. 

J.  T.  Judge,  2  Lawn  Place.  Hlcksvllle. 

M.  A.  EUitz. 

8.  J.  Katz.  10  Petal  Lane,  HlcksvlUe. 

P.  W.  Keelln,  3430  Bunker  Avenue.  Wan- 
Mgh. 

D.  P.  Klbbe.  368  South  KUburn  Road. 
Garden  City 

N.  S.  Klelnsteln.  447  Briar  Lane,  Wantagh. 
T.    H.    Koch,    633    Ocean    Avenue,    Masaa- 
pequa. 

E.  T.  Kondracke.  176  Ohio  Street,  Hlcks- 
vllle. 

D.  E.  Horn.  8998  219th  Street,  Queens  Vil- 
lage. 

A.  Krleger.  9  Martin  Lane.  Old  Bethpage. 

A.  P.  Laskln.  269  North  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
North  Iifassapequa. 

L.  B.  Lenetsky.  38  April  Lane,  Hlcksvllle. 

W.  P.  Love.  38  Bloomlngdale  Road,  Hlcks- 
vllle. 

S.  R.  Lowenthal,  50  Elliott  Drive,  Hlcks- 
vllle. 

G.  P.  Magulre.  21  Terrace  Place,  Hlcksvllle, 

P.  A,  Mann,  12  Terry  Lane,  Plalnvlew. 

P.  M.  Masone,  74  Bruce  Avenue,  Hlcksvllle. 

J.  C.  Mauro.  3417  Demott,  Wantagh. 

R,  J  McHenry.  54  Chaflln  Boulevard, 
Franklin  Square. 

P.  J.  Meed.  7  Robin  Court,  Bethpage. 

R.  H.  Nadrlch,  20  Springtime  Lane,  Levlt- 
town. 

S.  A.  Nash.  99  Oreenbelt  Lane,  Levlttown. 

A.  R.  Nave,  35  Arch  Lane,  Hlcksvllle. 

I.  J.  Negrtn.  803  North  Delaware  Avenue. 
Llndenhurst. 

D.  A.  Ness,  16  Silversmith  Lane,  Levlttown. 
P.  A.  Oddo,  230  North  Hawthorne  Street, 

North  Massapequa. 

O.  Orellly,  87  Green  Lane,  Levlttown. 

R.  M.  Oxhandler,  29  Hardy  Lane,  Westbury. 

J.  V.  Patwell.  154  East  Avenue.  Hlcksvllle. 

J.  E.  Pavlakls.  8  Booth  Lane,  Levlttown. 

W.  D.  Pescod.  1426  Britten  Street,  Wan- 
tagh. 

R.  M.  Pine,  448  Mansfield  Avenue,  Levlt- 
town, 

E.  S.  Plrreca.  14  Porte  Avenue,  Old  Beth- 
page. 

A.  R.  Polanskl.  22  Thimble  Lane,  Hlcks- 
vllle. 

J.  P.  Prible.  28  Abbey  Lane.  Plalnvlew. 

D.  Pruce.  16  Arrow  Lane.  Hlcksvllle. 

H.  S.  Rablnowltz,  3729  Sandra  Court, 
Wantagh. 

P.  Rasmussen,  7  Irving  Place,  Massapequa. 

S,  Relss.   116  Sutton  Drive.  Plalnvlew. 

3.  L.  Rosenbaum,  9  Patricia  Lane.  Syosset, 

A.  H.  Rothsteln,  40  Netto  Lane,  Plalnvlew. 

D.  T.   Ryan.  87  Rim  Lane.  Hlcksvllle 

R.  M.  Sales,  60  Barry  Lane  East,  Old  Beth- 
page- 

C.  J.  Saltz,  43  Lincoln  Road,  Plalnvlew. 
J.   S.   Sarno,    108   Woodbury   Road,   Hlcks- 
vllle. 

R.  Schlavone.  41  Cambridge  Drive.  Hlcks- 
vllle. 

K.  J.  Schvrartz,  44  Marilyn  Boulevard, 
Plalnvlew. 

J,  N.  Senyazyn.  9  Timberllne  Road.  Hunt- 
ington. 

M.  Shafran.  9  Kalman  Court,  Plalnvlew. 

L.  M.  Shapiro,  14  Oreenvale  I^ne,  Syoaset. 

D.  R.  Shor.  4  Helen  Avenue.  Plalnvlew. 


M.  P.  Siegel.  340  North  Boston  Avenue, 
North  Massapequa. 

R.  S.  Siegel,  1022  Cedar  Drive  East.  New 
Hyde  Park. 

M.  Slauenwhlte,  61  Timerpoint  Road.  East 
IsUp. 

R.  M.  Smith,  10  Lawrence  Street.  Hlcks- 
vllle. 

G.  A.  Smyth.  12  Primrose  Avenue.  Hlcks- 
vllle. 

A.  D.  Soberman.  28  Saratoga  Drive.  Jericho. 
R.  W.  Stelne.  12  Grace  Lane.  Levlttown. 
R.    J.    Stutzbach.    169    Morton    Boulevard, 

Plalnvlew. 

W.  Stutzel.  14  Cynthia  Lane,  Plalnvlew. 

R.  Tabachnlck,  60  Dante  Avenue,  Hlcks- 
vllle. 

W,  Tabachnlck,  60  Dante  Avenue,  Hlcks- 
vllle. 

R.  Terdeman,  3  Linda  Lane,  Plalnvlew. 

M.  R.  Terrone,  28  Chapel  Lane.  Levlttown 

J.  A.  TilelU. 

S.  E.  Tisman.  37  Peachtree  Lane  Hlcks- 
vllle. 

T.  M.  Walsh.  68  School  House  Road.  Plain- 
view. 

R.  J.  Young.  16  Old  Farm  Road.  Levlttown. 

B.  M.  Zimmerman.  44  Church  Road,  Levlt- 
town. 

E.  C.  Kline.  68  Seventh  Street.  New  Hyde 
Park. 

W.  A.  Breltbart.  55  Sunnyslde  Way,  New 
Rochelle. 

P.  D.  Letterese,  347  Summit  Avenue.  Mount 
Vernon. 

G.  C.  DUoreto.  69  Croton  Avenue,  Osslnlng. 

E.  T.  Dooley,  17  Lincoln  Avenue.  Pleasant- 
vlUe. 

H.  E.  Lindsay.  135  Oak  Ridge  Road,  Pleas- 
antvlUe. 

R.  J.  Nofl,  2  Durbyan  Street,  Port  Wash- 
ington. 

E.  J.  Oexner,  31  Llnwood  Road  South,  Port 
Washington. 

D.  J.  Shapiro,  Sycamore  Drive,  Port  Wash- 
ington. 

E.  S.  Turbyflll,  30  Spruce  Street,  Great 
Neck. 

D.  G.  Vail,  19  Beachway,  Port  Washington. 

A.  V.  Caccomo,  7  Crestwood  Boulevard, 
Poughkeepsle. 

R.  B.  Dletz,  38  Parkwood  Boulevard, 
Poughkeepsle, 

R.  W.  Dixon,  105  Garden  Street,  Pough- 
keepsle. 

J.  R.  Prye,  189  North  Hamilton  Street. 
Poughkeepsle. 

P.  A.  Glenn  III,  Clover  Hill  Road,  Pough- 
keepsle. 

N.  M.  Gottesman,  51  Brand  Avenue, 
Poughkeepsle. 

V.  Honczar,  7561  Orlskany  Road,  Rome. 

W.  P.  Mlncey,  143  Union  Street,  Pough- 
keepsle. 

H.  Murphy,  Jr..  155  Main  Street.  Pough- 
keepsle. 

J.  L.  Murphy.  155  Main  Street.  Pough- 
keepsle. 

J.  R.  Otto.  6  Wasson  Drive,  Poughkeepsle. 

C.  A.  Rathkopf,  Jr.,  Poughquag. 

D.  L.  Rumsey.  Jr.,  2816  Fillmore,  El  Paso. 
W.  B.   Russell,   4112   Memphis  Avenue,  El 

Paso. 

J.  S.  Schwartz,  28  Manitov  Avenue, 
Poughkeepsle. 

R.  P.  Watklns.  25  Main  Street,  Pawling. 

N.  G.  Cachlanes.  3443  Knight  Street. 
Oceanslde. 

R.  M.  Slam.  671  North  Village  Avenue, 
Rockvllle   Centre. 

J.  M.  Bennett,  2049  Caldecott  Road. 
Schenectady. 

G.  E.  Male.  RXJ.  2.  Rexford. 

G.  McGarrahan.  71  Linden  Street.  Schenec- 
tady. 

K.  L.  Woenlak.  202  South  Holmes  Street, 
Scotia. 

Staten  Island 

O.  W.  Allen.  250  Corson  Avenue, 

J.  T.  Baker,  74  Wayne  Place. 

R.  BaUista,  Jr.,  22  Sanders  Street. 
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G.  E.  Braadt,  124  Ridgecrest  Avenue. 

R.  J.  Burke,  439  Hunter  Avenue. 

B.  H.  Crowe,  Jr.,  16  Wakefield  Road. 

W.  M.  Curley.  230  Elm  Street. 

T.  D.  Curry,  62  Grand  Avenue. 

A.  J.  Devlto,  151  Overlook  Avenue. 

J,  J.  Dlglovannl,  72  Porest  Road. 

L.  F.  Dipletro,  209  Poch  Avenue. 

K.  M.  Dugan.  45  Ravenhurst  Avenue. 

R.  A.  Pama.  256  Van  Pelt  Avenue. 

W.  H.  Farley,  191  Raymond  Place. 

J.  A.  Frank,  42  DeKay  Street. 

O.  D.  Ganey,  226  Baden  Place. 

P.  M.  Olambardella.  173  Harrison  Place. 

J.  Hicks,  383  St.  Mary's  Avenue. 

G.  E.  Hurley,  205  St.  Marks  Place. 

G.  A.  lafe,  383  Seavlew  Avenue. 

M.  J.  Keegan,  277  Great  Kills  Road. 

A.  J.  Laurie,  30  Hawthorne  Avenue. 

M.  A.  Mazella,  Jr.,  408  Seavlew  Avenue. 

D.  J.  Nalman,  171  Collfleld  Avenue. 

T.  M.  O'Neill,  364  Van  Duzer  Street. 

H.  Rablnowltz,  215  Hart  Boulevard. 

O.  A.  Reinhold,  39  Willow  Pond  Road. 

A.  V.  Rlzzo,  23  Lansing  Street. 
J.  W.  Rowan,  46  Pelton  Avenue. 

M.  J.  Scamardella,  155  Seneca  Avenue. 

J.  M.  Scandaglia,  15  Penn  Avenue. 

J,  E.  Smith,  974  Post  Avenue. 

J  H.  Stanley,  71  McClean  Avenue. 

V.  C.  Tropeano,  171  Cannon  Boulevard. 

PHmADELFHtA     REGIOK 

Delaware 
J.  T.  Bailey,  609  Palrvlew  Avenue,  Dover. 
J.  C.  Crossley,  111  Rodney  Road,  Dover. 

B.  R.  Fry.  Shaw  Avenue.  Harrington. 

C.  D.  Hyatt,  1622  South  State  Street,  Dover. 
N.  F.  Dufendach.  care  of  Postmaster,  Hoxis- 

ton. 

J.  A.  Brown,  Sea  Air  Mobile  City,  Rehoboth 
Beach. 

D.  S.  Shockley,  Bay  Road,  R.D.  1,  Rehoboth 
Beach. 

D.  M.  Harris,  care  of  Postmaster,  St. 
Georges. 

J.  J.  Bird,  1709  Delaware  Avenue. 
Wilmington 

J.  W.  Dorsey,  1031  West  7th  Street. 

S.  A.  Flcca.  4917  Lancaster  Pike 

G.  R.  Harrison,  Jr.,  109  South  Road.  Linda- 
mere. 

K.  H.  Potts,  Jr.,  4921  Lancaster  Pike. 

R.  L.  Russell,  312  Spalding  Road. 

C.  L.  Simmons.  45  North  Stuyvesant  Drive. 
J.  L.  Thomas,  2722  North  Pine  Street. 

R  C.  Ward,  107  Dickinson  Lane. 

New  Jersey 

J.  H.  Cleary,  7  Vreeland  Avenue,  Allendale. 

P.  R.  Copple,  206  North  Brighton  Avenue, 
Atlantic  City, 

P.  R.  Damato.  30  North  Haverford  Avenue. 
Margate  City. 

B.  J.  Flchera,  8084  Mlchener  Avenue,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

J.  D.  Katz,  6200  Ventnor  Avenue,  Ventnor 

City. 

D.  M.  Levin,  32  North  Newton  Avenue,  At- 
lantic City. 

E.  G.  P.  Lxmd,  9406  Pacific  Avenue,  Mar- 
gate City. 

M.  A.  Marion.  40  East  Decatur  Avenue, 
PleasantvlUe. 

J.  E.  McLoon,  170  Ocean  Avenue,  Atlantic 

City. 

M.  E.  Ruddy,  14  Walton  Place.  Ocean  City. 
R.  W.  Swartz,   120  North  Oxford  Avenue. 

Ventnor. 

G.  E.  Toll.  32  South  Richards.  Ventnor  City. 
?•  B.  Ward  lU,  304  North  Clermont  Ave- 
nue, Margate. 

M.  B.  Wolf,  81  Chestnut  Avenue,  Irvlngton. 
R.  J.   Arnold,   274   South   Pinley  Avenue, 
Bwklng  Ridge. 

J.  A.  Kouflle,  Jr.,  Main  Street.  Bedmlnster. 

D.  R.  Bohan.  39  West  Maryland  Avenue, 
*>«ftch  Haven  Terrace. 

O.  A.  Burkland.  133  West  Delaware  Avenue, 
"•»ch  Haven. 
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C.  V.  Davis,  313  West  13th  Street,  Surf 
City. 

B.  L.  Grlmmett,  269  19th  Street,  Surf  City. 

D.  L.  Grtmmett,  259  19th  Street,  Surf  City. 
D.  H.  Huggler.  116  East  Alabama  Avenue, 

Beach  Haven. 

L.  R.  Knauth,  10100  Long  Beach  Boulevard, 
Beach  Haven. 

N.  Levison,  205  South  Beach  Avenue,  Beach 
Haven. 

M.  B.  MacNaul,  13210  Beach  Avenue,  Beach 
Haven  Terrace. 

T.  A.  Melega.  Jr.,  8  East  18th  Street,  Beach 
Haven. 

P.  R.  Moore,  care  of  postmaster,  Becush 
Haven. 

J.  P.  Scully,  4306  Bay  Boulevard,  Beach 
Haven. 

T.  J.  Scully,  4306  Long  Beach  Boulevard, 
Brant  Beach. 

A.  C.  Todd,  808  South  Beach  Avenue,  Beach 
Haven. 

D.  P.  Todd,  808  South  Beach  Avenue,  Beach 
Haven. 

C.  L.  Decker,  82  Church  Street,  Bellord. 

C.  W.  Heinrlchs,  1644  Rlvervlew  Terrace, 
Belmar. 

P.  J.  Matoska,  294  South  Washington  Ave- 
nue. Bergenfield. 

D.  J.  Coletta,  18  Kimtz  Avenue.  Berkeley 
Heights. 

K.  P.  Swarthout.  15  Holmes  Oval  South, 
New  Providence. 

J.  A.  Parker,  care  of  postmaster,  Cookstown 
Road.  Wrlghtstown. 

T.  A.  Bass,  35  Norfolk  Avenue.  Maplewood. 

A.  S.  Berson,  96  Oakvlew  Avenue,  Maple- 
wood. 

W.  S.  Greenberg.  450  Elmwood  Avenue, 
Maplewood. 

T.  D.  Murphy,  31  Knolls  Road,  Blooming- 
dale. 

S.  P.  Weiss,  401  LaRelne  Avenue,  Bradley 
Beach. 

H.  A.  Pelder,  Brtcktown. 

F.  W.  Musgrave,  132  LllUan  Street.  Brick- 
town. 

S.  G.  Riello,  Jr.,  101  Ashwood  Drive,  Brick- 
town. 

K.  W.  Thomas,  36  View  Drive,  Brlcktown. 

P.  E.  Valeri,  213  Lorraine  Place,  Brlcktown. 

P.  P.  Wlnchebter,  1841  Lanes  MUls  Road. 
Brlcktown. 

N.  C.  Barbarette.  Buena. 

M.  Cooney,  48  Elmwood  Road,  Cedar  Grove. 

D.  L.  Embs,  Box  36,  Rural  Route  No.  2,  Cape 
May. 

C.  K.  Hickman,  1108  Ohio  Avenue,  Cape 
May. 

H.  D.  Burton,  56  Bergen  Street,  Carteret. 

E.  E.  Mantle.  13  Grant  Avenue.  Carteret. 
P.    D.    Vandermark,    care    of    postmaster, 

Carteret. 

M.  M.  Palar,  56  Pine  Boulevard,  Cedar 
Knolls. 

R.  A.  Benvenutl,  48  East  Madison  Avenue. 
PI  or  ham  Park. 

A.  P.  Burger,  Jr.,  1201  Kresson  Road,  Cherry 
Hill. 

G.  Peblsh.  33  Wagon  Lane.  Cherry  Hill. 

M.  A.  Jones,  Jr.,  117  Wistferla  Avenue. 
Cherry  Hill. 

E.  A.  Lucke,  243  Van  Horn  Avenue,  Clem- 
enton. 

J.  J.  Blzub.  120  Park  Slope,  Clifton. 

T.  J.  Castorlna,  72  CUffslde  Trail,  Denvllle. 

H.  E.  Defazlo,  Jr.,  91  Randolph  Avenue, 
Dover. 

J.  P.  Pltzpatrlck,  250  South  Main  Street, 
Wharton. 

G.  M.  Cohen,  35  Frost  Avenue,  East  Bruns- 
wick. 

P.  H.  Belott,  11  Beverly  Road,  West  Orange. 

R.  J.  Goode  ni,  131  North  14th  Street,  East 
Orange. 

O.  W.  Hermann,  60  Colonial  Terrace,  East 
Orange. 

W.  A.  lannacone,  386  Ttemont  Avenue. 
Orange. 

J.  J.  Lynch,  430  New  England  Tarraca, 
Orange. 
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D,     P.    Marino.    329    Park     Avenue.    East 
Orange. 
P.  McOarthy,  647  ScoUand  Road.  Orange. 

A.  J.  Polychronopouloe,  28  North  18th 
Street.  East  Orange. 

G.  M.  Joachim,  139  Boulevard,  East  Pater- 
son, 

D.  S.  Orlovsky.  133  Stefanlc  Avenue,  Eaat 
Paterson. 

1.  P.  Slevln,  2-18A  14th  Avenue,  East  Pater- 
son. 

W.  P.  Warren.  23  Valley  Place,  Edgewater. 

J.  D.  Pfelffer.  care  of  postmaster,  Edison. 

C.  P.  Jackson,  202  Edgar  Place,  Elizabeth. 

T.  Martin,  1539  Ann  Street,  Selma,  Ala. 

P.  R.  Mellage,  412  First  Avenue,  Elizabeth. 

C.  P.  Merrltt,  Jr..  1625  VoegUn  Avenue, 
Selma,  Ala. 

D.  N,  Nicholas,  755  Rahway  Avenue  Eliza- 
beth. 

L.  M.  Snlezek,  240  Franklin  Street.  Eliza- 
beth. 

B.  C.  Welnstock,  253  Greenwood  Terrace, 
Hillside. 

A.  J.  Grassl,  121  Jefferson  Avenue,  Elmer- 
son. 

J.  V.  Scully,  108  George  Road,  Emerson, 
J.  B.  Olmsted,  77  Rensselaer  Road,  Essex 

Pells. 

M.  N.  Pelnbloom.  2616  Berdan  Avenue,  Pair 

Lawn. 

C.  Hahn,  315  Grove  Street.  East  Ruther- 
ford. 

D.  S.  Hartsteln,  1247  Burbank  Street,  Pair 
Lawn. 

L.  Kabat,  4-19  CyrU  Avenue,  Palrlawn. 
R.  S.  Lustlg,  1436  East  7th  Street,  Plaln- 
fleld. 

E.  M.  Anderson,  care  of  postmaster.  Fland- 
ers. 

D.  W.  Cotto.  56  East  Edsall  Boulevard, 
Palisades  Park. 

R.  J.  Labarbera,  194  Harrison  Avenue.  Gar- 
field. 

C.  P.  Obremskl,  22  Williams  Street,  Gar- 
field. 

L.  G.  Rubin,  1618  Orchard  Terrace,  Linden. 

S.  E.  Bergen,  122  Lakevlew  Avenue,  Leonia. 

E.  G.  Bllof,  225  Ross  Avenue,  Hackensack. 

C.  E.  Colello,  25  Webb  Place,  Hasbrouck 
Heights. 

K.  C.  Dolecki,  297  First  Place,  Bogota. 

B.  C.  Flynn,  160  Lawrence  Avenue,  Has- 
brouck Heights. 

E.  H.  Hynes.  351  Maywood  Avenue,  May- 
wood. 

T.  J.  Karl.  476  Bergen  Avenue,  Maywood. 

E.  P.  Lynch,  643  Mldwood  Road,  Rldge- 
wood. 

J.  V.  O'Shea,  94  Euclid  Avenue,  Hacken- 
sack. 

D.  T.  Shaeffer,  168  Williams  Avenue,  Has- 
brouck Heights. 

W.  K.  Trautwein,  51  Spring  Valley  Avenue, 
Hackensack. 

P.  H.  Wenzel,  514  Rock  Road,  Glen  Rock. 

R.  A.  Winters,  186  Palrmount  Avenue, 
Hackensack. 

J.  D.  Ressler,  78  Centre  Street,  Haddon- 
field. 

P.  P.  Thlel.  128  West  End  Avenue,  Haddon- 
fleld. 

C.  R.  Field.  505  Rldgedale  Avenue,  Hanover. 
R.  A.  Rakoczy.  1  Cottage  Place,  Hanover. 
G.  E.  Reseter.  21  Lammers  Street,  Hazlet. 
M.  B.  O'Neill,  214  Raymond  Street,  Hills- 
dale. 

P.  T.  Jordan,  56  Kensington  Avenue,  Jer- 
sey City. 

B.  A.  Reynolds.  Sr.,  907  Clinton  Street. 
Hoboken. 

J.  P.  Schmidt,  1310  Bloomfield  Street,  Ho- 
boken. 

L.  V.  Sprang,  613  Willow  Avenue.  Hoboken. 
H.  E.  Schroder,  care  of  postmaster,  Iselin. 
G.  M.  Marlow,  276  Gatzmer  Avenue,  James- 
burg. 

J.  P.  Ankln,  193  Cambridge  Avenue,  Jersey 

caty. 

J.  A.  Banach,  11  Armstrong  Avenue,  Jersey 
City. 
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J.  D.  BartM,  1031^  Weat  Side  Avenue. 
Jeney  City. 

B.  D.  BUck,  373  Pulton  Avenue,  Jersey 
City. 

C.  O.  Brandt,  217  Wegman  Parlcway,  Jersey 
City. 

J.  J.  CampbeU,  118  West  lOtli  Street. 
BayDnne. 

R.  D.  CampbeU,  4  Seavlew  Court.  Bayonne. 

J.  Carllnaky,  ISl  Orient  Avenue,  Jersey 
City. 

C.  J.  Catrlllo,  214  Hopkins  Avenue,  Jersey 
City. 

W.  R.  Colbert.  613  Avenue  A.  Bayonne. 

T.  P.  Cosgrove,  06  Hlgbland  Avenue,  Jer- 
sey City. 

C.  J.  T.  Curran,  3804  Hudson  Avenue,  Union 
City. 

B.  M.  Danback,  136  West  16  Street.  Bay- 
onne. 

T.  Drew,  69  Boyd  Avenue.  Jersey  City. 

A.  T.  Pox.  258  Dwlght  Street.  Jersey  City. 

B.  A.  Prlstensky,  193  Academy  Street,  Jer- 
sey City. 

D.  Oalla^ber,  42  Lexington  Avenue.  Jersey 
City. 

J.  P.  Oerba,  610  Avenue  A,  Bayonne. 

W.  J.  Orlflln.  824  Duncan  Avenue,  Jersey. 

J.  S.  Hausser,  246  Jewett  Avenue,  Jersey 
City. 

B.  A.  Herman,  633  Central  Avenue,  Jersey 
City. 

K.  J.  Hoebel,  256  Congress  Street,  Jersey 
City. 

B.  J.  Hudson,  70  Bergen  Avenue.  Jersey 
City. 

J.  K.  P.  Jones,  846  Liberty  Avenue,  c/o 
ICaban,  Jersey  City. 

R.  J.  Kacprowlcs,  418  Union  Street,  Jersey 
City. 

B.  C.  w»min«M   330  Jewett  Avenue.  Jersey. 
R.  C.  Kopcsynskl,   806  West  Side  Avenue. 

Jersey. 

J.  A.  Kopydnskl,  169  Pourth  Street,  Jer- 
sey City. 

C.  A.  Kucbar,  17  Terrace  Avenue,  Jersey 
City. 

C.  R.  Kuzmlnskl,  721  Oarfleld  Avenue,  Jer- 
sey City. 

P.  D.  Manganlello,  847  Woodlawn  Avenue, 
Jersey  City. 

O.  J.  ICaraaco,  136  West  16th  Street,  Bay- 
onne. 

J.  P.  Mllsop,  3801  Kennedy  Boulevard,  Un- 
ion City. 

R.  P.  Naatawa,  37  College  Drive,  Jersey 
City. 

J.  T.  ODonnell,  292  Harrison  Avenue,  Jer- 
sey City. 

A.  P.  O'Reilly,  70  Clendenny  Avenue,  Jer- 
sey City. 

J.  H.  Page,  Jr.,  M  Claremont  Avenue.  Jer- 
sey City. 

P.  C.  Parente,  12  Oeorge  Street,  Saddle 
Brook. 

C.  R.  Parker,  16  Morton  Place,  Jersey  City. 

P.  Pletnialewla,  168  Hopkins  Avenue,  Jer- 
sey City. 

R.  J.  Racsynskl,  170  St.  Paul's  Avenue, 
Jersey  City. 

J.  A.  Repka.  64  Wegman  Parkway.  Jerftey 
City. 

H.  J.  Rourty.  302  Avenue  C.  Bayonne. 

J.  B.  SeTace.  Jr..  820  MarsbaU  Drive,  Apart- 
ment 6B,  Hoboken. 

M.  8.  Sebarf,  404  Btegman  Parkway,  Jersey 
City. 

J.  R.  Bek,  227  Townele  Avenue,  Jersey  City. 

B.  J.  Silver,  60  Oarrison  Avenue,  Jersey 
City. 

L.  Simeons,  120  Booraem  Avenue,  Jersey 
City. 

J.  A.  Smith,  82  Danforth  Avenue,  Jersey 
City. 

V.  F.  Meokler,  1626  Palisade  Avenue,  Union 
City. 

L.  D.  Sullivan,  231  Bayvlew  Avenue.  Jersey 
(^ty. 

O.  Susaman,  40  Iiwxlngton  Avenue,  Jeney 

cntiy. 


W.  E.  Taylor.  130  Grant  Avenue.  Jersey 
City. 

W.  T.  Torpey.  15  Glenwood  Avenue,  Jersey 
City. 

M.  A.  Torres.  386  Fourth  Street.  Jersey  City. 

M.  A  Venutolo.  22  Concord  Street,  Jersey 
City. 

T.  J.  Vlgglano.  108  Pamrapo  Avenue,  Jersey 
City. 

V.  W.  Walters,  170  Randolph  Avenue,  Jersey 
City. 

W.  J.  Warren.  Jr..  6  Spruce  Street.  Jersey 
City. 

J.  M.  White,  173  Boyd  Avenue.  Jersey  City. 

G.  Wttterscheln,  126  Glenwood  Avenue, 
Jersey  City. 

D.  P.  Zampella,  222  Summit  Avenue.  Jer- 
sey City. 

J.  A.  NapoUtano,  109  Lawrence  Avenue, 
Keansburg. 

M.  R.  Leve,  1407  Knoll  Road,  Lakewood. 

R.  J.  Teck.  110  West  Caranetta  Terrace, 
Lakewood. 

R.  K.  Horan,  Jr.,  3  West  ElUce  Street,  Lin- 
coln Park. 

J.  A.  Coulson.  126  West  Gibbons  Street, 
Linden. 

O.  B.  Julian,  1025  Hollywood  Road,  Linden. 

S.  A.  Rafelson.  507  Washington  Avenue, 
Linden. 

N.  P.  Watter,  141  Fern  wood  Terrace.  Lin- 
den. 

J.  A.  Zboray,  822  North  Stiles  Street,  Lin- 
den. 

J.  J.  Duffy.  379   Main  Street,  Little  Xalla. 

J.  Krom,  21  Ryle  Avenue.  Little  Palls. 

J.  D.  Vonder  Heyden,  13  Ethel  Road,  Little 
Falls. 

A.  P.  Chrlstense,  Livingston. 

P.  R.  Struckmeyer.  79  Hillside  Terrace, 
Livingston. 

S.  N.  Garmansky,  393  Church  Street, 
Hasbrouck  Heights. 

P.   V.  Lynch.   18  Bernlce  Place,  Lodl. 

C.  T.  Brown,  Jr.,  147  North  5th  Avenue, 
Long  Branch. 

B.  O.  Main,  258  Howard  Avenue.  Elberon. 
P.  If.  Monahan.  5  Washington  Drive,  Madi- 
son. 

J.  C.  Tasslnl,  294  Euclid  Avenue.  Manas- 
quan. 

O.  E.  Loeb.  335  PucUlo  Street.  Manvllle. 

J.  L.  Mourovlc.  204  E  Street.  MlUvUle. 

M.  Kohlberg,  55  Ardsley  Road,  Montclalr. 

K.  P.  Delafrange,  1  Grand  Avenue,  Mont- 
vale. 

P.  J.  Garzlone,  0  Brlarcllfl  Road,  Morris 
Plains. 

N.  PomplUo,  Netcong. 

B.  J.  Armstrong,  21  Homestead  Park, 
Newark. 

R.  Babaoglu,  13  Cutler  Street,  Newark. 

E.  R.  Barbler.  Jr.,  204  Fifth  Street,  Newark. 
S.    F.    Beachum,    16    East    Alpine    Street, 

Newark. 

M.  A.  Blake,  256  Goldsmith  Avenue, 
Newsurk. 

W.  R.  BonelU,  Jr.,  369  Roaevllle  Avenue, 
Newark. 

J.  E.  Boone,  130  West  Runyon  Street, 
Newark. 

G.  Caseese,  45  Tappan  Avenue,  Belleville. 

A.   Cataldo,    1070   Grove  Street,   Irvlngton. 

P.  M.  Cathey,  77   17th  Avenue.  Newark. 

E.  L.  Clccone,  51  North  10th  Street, 
Newark. 

E.  CUento,  95  Parker  Street,  Newark. 

A.  B.  Delvescovo,  132  North  15th  Street, 
Bloomfleld. 

N.  Dlsend,  15  Mulford  Place.  Newark. 

J.  T.  Dunn,  35  Montrose  St.  Newark. 

H.  Ehrenkranz.  345  Walnwrlght  Street, 
Newark. 

P.  J.  Pede.  171  Park  Avenue,  Newark. 

C.  L.  Feder.  324  Scotland  Road.  South 
Orange. 

M.  Forfa,  389  Walnut  Street,  Newark. 

A.  A.  Gamba.  31  Plnlay  Place,  Newark. 

K.    A.    Glunta     345    Second    Street, 

Newark. 


S.  H.  Goldman,  90  Weequahlc  Avenue, 
Newark. 

H.  N.  Gottlieb,  385  Leslie  Street,  Newark. 

C.  P.  Grasso,  386  Highland  Avenue. 
Newark. 

C.  L.  Gregory,  15  Shephard  Avenue, 
Newark. 

M.  M.  Hammonds,  207  Chadwick  Avenue. 
Newark. 

E.  F.  Harrigan,  365  Main  Street,  Belleville. 

S.  L.  Harris.  382  Badger  Avenue,  Newark. 

T.  P.  Hauke,  213  Grumman  Avenue, 
Newark. 

W.  J.  Hodge,  86  Avon  Avenue,  Newark. 

E.  D.  Hoffman,  201  Vaasar  Avenue,  Newark. 

T.  T.  Howard,  Jr.,  61  Rose  Terrace,  Newark. 

E.  A.  Humm,  110  North  Ninth  Street, 
Newark. 

K.  B.  Hyrdle,  12  Mitchell  Place,  East 
Orange. 

C.  I.  Jernow,  616  Lyons  Avenue,  Irvlngton. 
P.  Jones,  13  Marie  Place,  Newark. 

R.  Jordan,  33,  12th  Avenue,  Newark. 
W.  J.  Kane,  37  Humboldt  Street,  Newark. 
J.  M.  Katusak,  53  Goble  Street,  Newark. 
S.  King,  190  Walnwrlght  Street,  Newark. 

D,  H.  Lawrence,  60  Main  Street,  Orange. 
J.  C.  Lorenzo,  101  Malone  Avenue,  Belle- 
ville. 

Salvatore  Malorana,  138  Jerome  Place, 
Bloomfleld. 

H.  A.  Massler,  52  Duffleld  Drive,  South 
Orange. 

J.  M.  McCabe,  101  Cortlandt  Street,  Belle- 
ville. 

G.  E.  McClendon,  61  Tillinghast  Street, 
Newark. 

J.  J.  Metsopulos,  226  Academy  Street, 
Newark. 

J.  Morgan,  660  South  18th  Street,  Newark. 

N.  J.  S.  CLouglln,  189  Johnson  Avenue, 
Newark. 

A.  V.  O'Neill,  96  Hotiston  Street,  Newark, 

R.  T.  Palma,  53  Sandford  Place,  Newark. 

T.  Parrlllo,  66  Frederick  Street,  Belleville. 

D.  Pepe,  647  Clifton  Avenue,  Newark. 

N.  M.  Perna,  16  Watsesslng  Avenue,  Belle- 
ville. 

E.  D.     PorcelU,     385    Highland    Avenue, 

R.  J.  ReUly,  139  Hlllolde  Avenue,  Glen 
Bldge. 

K.  W.  Ruth.  82  Chestnut  Street,  West 
Orange. 

N.  J.  Salvato,  575  North  7th  Street,  Newark. 

G.  M.  SantuoBO,  150  Liberty  Avenue,  Belle- 
ville. 

R.  S.  SauUno,  168  North  10th  Street, 
Newark. 

H.  J.  Schrader,  66  Oakley  Terrace,  Nutley. 

N.  Schulman,  1415  Highland  Avenue,  Hill- 
side. 

R.  K.  Sllberberg,  51  Grumman  Avenue, 
Newark. 

E.  Silver,  Jr.,  114  Barclay  Street,  Newark. 

R.  J.  Spagnola,  49  Columbia  Avenue, 
Newark. 

T.  A.  Spagone,  755  Ridge  Street,  Newark. 

C.  E.  Spellman,  46  South  7th  Street, 
Newark. 

J.  B.  Thor,  35  Freeman  Place,  Nutley. 

A.  Tomaselll,  10  Memphis  Avenue,  Belle- 
ville. 

I  Walton,  Jr.,  65  Newton  Street,  Newark. 

J.  A.  Weinberg,  9  Troy  Court,  Maplewood. 

I.  R.  Whltaker,  67  Falrmount  Avenue, 
Newark. 

M.  A.  Zlgarelll,  87  Lincoln  Avenue,  Newark. 

L.  Adler,  76  Adelaide  Avenue,  Highland 
Park. 

C.  H.  Carman,  36  Paulus  Boulevard,  New 
Brunswick. 

C.  M.  Grlflln,  68  Lee  Avenue,  New 
Brunswick. 

J.  J.  Hoagland.  Jr.,  289  Redmond  Street, 
New  Brunswick. 

L.  A.  Kerteea.  00  Senior  Street,  New 
Bninewlck. 

W.  8.  Kover,  42  Nelson  Avenue,  Highland 
Park. 
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L.  D.  M.  Pino,  110  South  11th  Avenue, 
Highland  Park. 

H.  Rosen,  341  Mansfield  Street,  Highland 
Park. 

M.  S.  Salff.  1380  Seminole  Road,  North 
Brunswick. 

P.  L.  Sano,  103  South  4th  Avenue,  High- 
land Park. 

A.  D.  J.  Stankowlcz,  1367  Luke  Street, 
North  Brunswick. 

K.  A.  Scepansky.  in  care  of  postmaster. 
New  Lisbon. 

R.  J.  Blrx,  31  BEirberry  Lane,  New  Provi- 
dence. 

R.  T.  Goble,  In  care  of  Postmaster,  Newton. 

C.  E.  Anderson,  In  care  of  Postmaster, 
North  Bergen. 

J.  M.  Corless,  in  care  of  Postmaster,  North 
Bergen. 

L.  A.  Crescltelll,  in  care  of  Postmaster, 
North  Bergen. 

P.  D.  Flehamer,  in  care  of  Postmaster, 
North  Bergen. 

E.  G.  Maske,  in  care  of  Postmaster,  North 
Bergen. 

R.  V.  Oliver,  in  care  of  Postmaster,  North 
Bergen. 

H.  R.  Scholp,  in  care  of  Postmaster,  North 
Bergen. 

W.  A.  Stanton,  8400  Boulevard  East,  North 
Bergen. 

R.  Zevenvadjlan,  407  3d  Street.  Union  City. 

H.  L.  Blackmon,  35  Harbor  Road,  Ocean 
City. 

J.  A.  Burkhardt,  Jr.,  113  Ocean  Avenue, 
Ocean  City. 

J.  L.  CaldweU,  600  Atlantic  Avenue,  Ocean 
City. 

P.  J.  Espoelto,  1308  Simpson  Avenue,  Ocean 
City. 

E.  M.  Parrell,  108  36th  Street,  Sea  Isle  City. 

M.  L.  Flynn,  1513  Asbury  Avenue,  Ocean 

aty. 

H.  W.  Gates,  366  Seabrlght  Road,  Ocean 
City. 

P.  M.  Gould,  in  care  of  Postmaater,  Ocean 
City. 

T.  J.  Herrlngton,  248  Wesley  Avenue, 
Ocean  City. 

J.  R.  Hogan,  142  Ocean  Road,  Ocean  City. 

J.  W.  Klphorn,  400  First  Street,  Ocean  City. 

P.  W.  Klein,  322  East  Surf  Road,  Ocean 
City. 

C.  G.  Krattenmaker,  Jr.,  3613  Pembroke 
Lane.  Ocean  City. 

J.  S.  Lee,  916  Asbury  Avenue,  Ocean  City. 
R.  R.  Lee,  327  Wesley  Avenue,  Ocean  City. 
H.  P.  Ludlam,  307  Seabrlght  Road,  Ocean 
City. 

R.  E.  Maurer,  Jr..  400  18th  Street,  Ocean 
City. 

R.   B.   Perkins,   811    Third   Street,    Ocean 

City. 

W.  G.  Peterson.  Jr.,  410  Tuckahoe  Road, 

Marmora. 

D.  M.  Romano,  206  West  Seabrlght  Road, 
Ocean  City. 

J.  R.  Warren,  3547  Asbury  Avenue,  Ocean 

City. 

S.  J.  Wltmer,  1020  Asbury  Avenue,  Ocean 
City. 

T.  C.  Brown,  Jr.,  29  Boston  Road,  Neptune 
City. 

G.  P.  Nlcholls,  Jr.,  64  Cookman  Avenue. 
Ocean  Grove. 

J-  R.  Esposlto,  346  Prell  Lane,  Oradell. 

R.  R.  Rlso,  990  Amaryllis  Avenue,  Oradell. 

P.  J.  Chrlstlano,  22  Meeker  Street,  West 
Orange. 

W.  J.  Hanley,  296  Tremont  Avenue,  Orange. 

W.  R.  Herman,  10  Fairway  Avenue,  West 
Orange. 

A.  R.  Llberman,  66  Lenox  Terrace,  West 
Orange. 

J.  D.  McCarthy,  577  Valley  Road.  West 
Orange. 

R.  P.  McGovern,  169  Gregory  Avenue,  West 
Orange. 

P.  J.  Paasero,  Jr.,  62  Bock  Spring  Avenue. 
West  Orange. 


J.  M.  Renna,  39  Gaston  Street,  West 
Orange. 

G.  K.  Ruff.  4  Thomas  Avenue,  Blverton. 

G.  G.  Harrison.  169  Forest  Avenue.  Pa- 
ram  us. 

P.  E.  Bagoon,  14  Village  Drive,  Livingston. 

T.  G.  Rogers,  1  Carlton  Street,  Morristown. 

K.  L.  Sterner,  376  South  Street,  Morris- 
town. 

H.  Bonaparte,  47  Lucille  Place,  Passaic. 

S.  C.  Pried,  53  Warren  Street,  Clifton. 

J.  L.  Hlrechfleld,  24  State  Street,  Passaic. 

C.  Hookaylo,  Jr.,   16  Potter  Road,  Clifton. 

D.  C.  Kwasnlk,  239  Howe  Avenue,  Passaic. 
D.  W.  Mann,  15  Wells  Court,  Clifton. 

A.  A.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  351  Highland  Avenue, 
Passaic. 

R.  Moss,  Jr.,  351  Highland  Avenue,  Pas- 
saic. 

V.  J.  Senatore,  102  Ann  Street,  Passaic. 

D.  W.  Azar,  384  North  11th  Street,  Pater- 
son. 

B.  I.  Barrish,  415  11th  Avenue,  Paterson. 
S.  L.  Bressler,  801  11th  Avenue,  Paterson. 
M.  L.  Ganger,  114  Richmond  Avenue,  Pat- 
erson. 

S.  E.  Capers,  389   11th  Avenue,  Paterson. 

T.  P.  Coates,  941  East  25th  Street, 
Paterson. 

H.  L.  Cornish.  125  Governor  Street, 
Paterson. 

M.  L.  Elvln,  926  East  28th  Street,  Paterson. 

A.  A.  Grano,  267  East  25th  Street,  Paterson. 

E.  Levy,  586  East  29th  Street,  Paterson. 
A.  L.  Peck,  415  East  28  Street,,  Paterson. 
P.    P.     Reilley,     205     Michigan     Avenue, 

Paterson. 

R.  E.  Relnes,  28  Dale  Avenue,  Paterson. 

J.  L.  Shaw,  19  2nd  Avenue,  Paterson. 

G.  A.  Victor,  462  East  3l8t  Street,  Paterson. 

A.  L.  Mlnnltl,  54  Capitol  Street,  Pavlsboro. 
K.  J.  Knudson,  28  Sixth  Street,  Fords. 

C.  C.  Kowxna,  77  Sixth  Street,  Fords. 

R.  J.  Mantz,  47  Broad  Street,  Perth  Amboy. 
S.    L.    Bootman,    731    East    Front    Street, 
Plainfleld. 

H.  J.  Goldrlch,  1217  Field  Ave.,  Plainfleld. 

C.  D.  Payten,  941  Spring  Street,  Plainfleld. 
M.  J.  Regan,  524  Parkslde  Road,  Plainfleld. 
R.  A.  Shupack,  69  Myrtle  Avenue,  North 

Plainfleld. 

B.  J.  Skladany.  Jr.,  121  Hillside  Avenue, 
Plainfleld. 

A.  T.  Slater,  Jr..  2145  Orchard  Drive,  South 
Plainfleld. 

R.  A.  Starks,  24  Martins  Lane,  Berkeley 
Heights. 

R.  T.  Blazer,  503  Porman  Avenue,  Point 
Pleasant  Beach. 

A.  Cadalzo,  816  Trenton  Avenue,  Point 
Pleasant. 

B.  A.  Doyle,  616  Marshall  Drive,  Point 
Pleasant. 

D.  J.  Grohowski,  3402  Falrvlew  Road,  Point 
Pleasant. 

J.  J.  Horton,  care  of  Postmaster,  Point 
Pleasant  Beach. 

D.  B.  Meseroll,  Jr.,  400  Atlantic  Avenue, 
Point  Pleasant  Beach. 

M.  I.  Seldln,  390  Stiles  Court,  Pompton 
Lakes. 

P.  J.  Gerard,  141  Glenwild  Avenue, 
Bloomlngdale. 

R.  M.  Aagaard,  129  Russell  Avenue, 
Rah  way. 

R.  E.  Morahan,  431  Maple  Avenue, 
Rahway. 

R.  T.  Schmaeling,  1071  Thirza  Place, 
Rahway. 

A.  W.  Prick,  25  Orchard  Drive,  Upper 
Saddle  River. 

D.  C.  Slack,  41  Chestnut  Street,  Allendale. 

G.  R.  Johnson,  434  Oak  Avenue.  River 
Edge. 

P.  J.  McKenna,  297  Concord  Drive,  River 
Edge. 

A.  J.  Rovegno  ni,  186  Monroe  Avenue, 
River  Edge. 

J.  J.  Barkocy,  916  Lichtenthal  Street, 
Riverside. 

R.  J.  Caraccl,  32  Hancock  Street,  Riverside. 


R.  A.  Port,  2412  Branch  Pike.  Clnnamln- 
son. 

£.  J.  Cxisack,  161  AlberU  Drive.  Saddle 
Brook. 

E.  J.  Dersch,  633  Dewey  Avenue,  Saddle 
Brooks. 

A.  F.  German,  504  MacArthur  Avenue.  Gar- 
field. 

H.  Hascup,  16  Hoffman  Avenue,  Bochelle 
Park. 

S.  J.  Heck,  81  Chestnut  Street,  Garfield. 

E.  HuBselrath,  315  Saddle  River  Road,  8ad> 
die  Brook. 

K.  E.  Kllnger,  223  Lanza  Avenue,  Oarfleld. 

M.  F.  Lastowskl,  401  Stuyvesant  Avenue, 
Rutherford. 

R.  B.  MltcheU,  707  Cornwall  Avenue.  West 
Englewood. 

R.  Mudrak,  17  Welcome  Road,  Saddle 
Brook. 

R.  T.  Pastuch,  126  7th  Street,  Saddle  Brook. 

D.  R.  Versace,  338  Midland  Avenue,  Saddle 
Brook. 

G.  F.  Vornehm.  64  Taggart  Way,  Saddle 
Brook. 

J.  K.  Ward,  72  Christina  Place,  Paterson. 

A.  C.  Winkler,  164  Bnorwood  Aveune,  Lodl. 
N.  F.  Healy,  80  Valley  Way,  West  Orange. 
R     J.    Hlgney,    104   Manor   Court,   Runne- 

mede. 

R.  P.  Roberts,  2337  Hudson  Terrace.  Port 
Lee. 

R.  S.  Sableskl,  524  Forest  Avenue,  Lynd- 
hurst. 

W.  R.  Skene,  186  14th  Street,  Wood-Rldge. 

W.  P.  Walling,  844  2d  Avenue,  Lyndhurst. 

C.  H.  Dlsbrow.  347  Cedar  Grove  Terrace, 
Scotch  Plains. 

R.  L.  Talntor,  16  Parragut  Drive.  Brick- 
town. 

P.  B.  Tunney.  300  Carteret  Avenue,  Seaside 
Heights. 

J.  P.  Plmlanl,  6906  Madison  Street,  West 
New  York. 

H.  A.  Massler,  62  DuSleld  Drive,  South 
Orange. 

D.  H.  Steckroth,  44  Cypress  Street,  MUl- 
bum. 

B.  S.  Tepper,  59  Pilgrim  Road,  Short  Hills. 

C.  G.  Wroble,  Jr.,  217  East  High  Street. 
Somervllle. 

E.  Lutsky,  care  of  postmaster.  South 
Branch. 

P.  E.  Gelger,  3  Lexington  Avenue,  South 
River. 

E.  H.  Heymtin.  102  Edgewood  Avenue, 
Springfield. 

W.  R.  Gregor,  802  Allaire  Road,  Spring  Lake 
Heights. 

V.  D.  Boyd,  132  Gloucester  Avenue,  Lawn- 
side. 

J.  A.  Langston.  208  White  Horse  Pike. 
Lawnslde. 

P.  C.  Mulford,  539  Sixth  Avenue,  Llnden- 
wold. 

J.  L.  Tallant,  12  College  Circle.  Stratford. 

P.  P.  Cappadona,  448  Rutland  Avenue, 
Teaneck. 

A.  J.   Cohen,  938  Lincoln  Place.  Teaneck. 

A.  J.  Bdelman,  060  Warren  Parkway. 
Teaneck. 

E.  A.  Fox,  256  Edgemont  Terrace,  Teaneck. 

R.  Nelson,  1309  Somerset  Road,  Teaneck. 

R.  D.  Stanzlone,  193  Snepard  Avenue. 
Teaneck. 

J.  S.  Fltzpatrlck,  7  Cathedral  Drive,  Lake- 
wood, 

N.  M.  Kramer.  1367  Lanes  Mill  Road,  Lake- 
wood. 

M.  D.  Lelfer,  1501  Lane  Mills  Road,  Uike- 
wood. 

P.  Adams,  Jr.,  28  Cadwalader  Terrace, 
Trenton. 

R.  S.  Blausteln,  347  South  Walter  Avenue, 
Trenton. 

M.  R.  Christie,  31  Evans  Avenue,  Trenton. 

M.  S.  Cohen,  201  Maple  Avenue,  Trenton. 

J.  E.  Cubberley,  Jr..  383  South  Logan  Av- 
enue, Trenton. 

T.  S.  Davis.  8010  Nottingham  Way,  Tren- 
ton. 
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p.  T.  DMingvIo,  79  Wlckom  Avenue,  Tren- 
ton. 

D.  R.  Deloder,  23  B&nbury  Roed.  Trenton. 

C.  C.  Dunn.  Jr..  863  Norway  Avenue,  Tren- 
ton. 

R.  O.  Freedman,  943  Greenwood  Avenue, 
Trenton. 

L.  M.  Hilton,  90  Prospect  Village.  Trenton. 

D.  O.  McCUakey,  M  McCarthy  Drive,  Tren- 
ton. 

D.  A.  Ollvlerl,  Jr.,  133  Washington  Street. 
Trenton. 

J.  8.  Peksla,  9  Unwln  Drive,  Trenton. 

W.  P.  Bcbur,  4  White  Oak  Way.  Trenton. 

H.  C.  Scott,  3313  South  Bro«d  Street,  Tren- 
ton. 

R.  W.  Thomaa,  HI  Brookslde  Avenue,  Tren- 
ton. 

R.  C.  Baxter,  3100  Kay  Avenue,  Union. 

A.  J.  Oelfand,  374  Minute  Arms  Road. 
Union. 

J.  A.  Lamont,  Jr.,  308  Halaey  Avenue, 
Union. 

O.  RaakullnecB,  Jr.,  910  Irving  Avenue, 
Weatflald. 

P.  D.  Rosenberg,  804  Colonial  Avenue, 
Union. 

J.  8.  Slmpaon,  3S1  Princeton  Road,  Union. 

J.  8.   Wolfe,    1817   Manor   Drive.   Union. 

S.  H.  Brandll,  3710  Pallaade  Avenue.  Union 
City. 

M.  C.  Brunhoper,  0809  Madison  Street, 
Outtenberg. 

O.  A.  Camporlnl,  308  West  Street,  Union 
City. 

R.  it.  Caaey,  6000  Broadway,  Outtenberg. 

M.  P.  Latyn.  33  Pine  Street,  Spotswood. 

T.  J.  Molon,  437  Gregory  Avenue,  Wee- 
hawken. 

E.  Sklarew,  7  OSth  Street,  West  New  York. 
N.   D.   Sklarew.  7  04th  Street,   West  New 

York. 

J.  Urbanlk,  S07  Bergenllne  Avenue,  Union 
City. 

C.  L.  Woltmann,  7  Clifton  Terrace,  Wee- 
bawken. 

K.  D.  Haynea,  307  Tower  Street,  Vaux  Hall. 

J.  P.  Kenny  n,  109  Miami  Avenue,  Wild- 
wood  Great. 

R.  K.  Boomer.  811  Grand  view  Avenue, 
Weatfleld. 

A.  J.  Kam,  430  Montauk  Drive,  Westfleld. 

J.  A.  McOeary,  800  Raymond  Street,  Wect- 
neld. 

A.  J.  Smith,  Jr.,  343  Whlttler  Avenue, 
Dunellen. 

R.  W.  Young,  1464  Deer  Path.  Moiintain- 
slda. 

E.  D.  Delaney,  45  Park  Avenue.  Rumson. 

J.  R.  ScbllUng,  WastTllle  Poat  Office,  West- 
Tllle. 

M.  C.  0«re,  80  Third  Avenue,  Weatwood. 

R.  K.  Phoenix.  36  Pleasant  Valley  Road, 
Whlppany. 

8.  I.  Bellman,  3409  Pacific  Avenue,  Wild- 


J.  R.  Ouddhy,  Jr.,  113  West  Juniper  Ave- 
nue, WUdwood. 

W.  M.  Fath,  Jr.,  103  East  Olenwood  Ave- 
nue, WUdwood. 

B.  K.  Fetfuaon.  814  New  York  Avenue. 
North  WUdwood. 

A.  J.  Folglnltl,  3100  Pacific  Avenue.  WUd- 
wood. 

P.  W.  Oarrtaon,  Jr.,  317  East  14th  Avenue, 
North  WUdwood. 

N.  B.  Halpem,  133  Eaat  20th  Avenue,  North 
WUdwood. 

R.  K.  Johnson,  130  Stanton  Road,  Wild- 
wood  Great. 

C.  J.  Kettarer  m,  308  East  Nashville  Ave- 
nue. WUdwood  Great. 

J.  G.  McAUlster,  889  Egret  Drive,  Toms 
Uvar. 

P.  OlweU.  303  East  22d  Street,  WUdwood. 

P.  X.  Neator.  1900  Maw  York  Avenue,  North 
WUdwood. 

B.  aiinoD.  40a  Saoond  Avenue.  North  WUd- 


A.  G.  StaUar,  lOT  lact  31at  Avenue.  WUd- 
wood. 


B.  M.  A.  Taylor,  3817  Arctic  Avenue,  WUd- 
wood. 

J.  N.  Thompeon,  133  Weet  Baker  Avenue, 
WUdwood. 

R.  E.  Young.  Jr  ,  207  Louisville  Road.  WUd- 
wood Crest. 

R.  M.  Ryan,  120  Green  Street.  Woodbrldge. 

B.   E.  Slpos.   107   New   Street.  Woodbrldge. 

B.  A.  Minkoff,  534  Hunter  Street,  Wood- 
bury. 

J.  P.  Tumulty.  24  Lake  Drive,  Woodbury. 

Pennsylvania 

D.  S.  Reeder,  247  Spruce  Street,  Emmaus. 

E.  W.  Scblffer,  115  College  Drive,  Ailentown. 
L.  Schmaldlnst,  2838  Reading  Road,  Allen- 
town. 

J.  M.  Bradley,  313  Parsons  Avenue,  Bala 
Cynwyd. 

B.  F.  Deegan,  24  LlandlUo  Road.  Havertown. 

P.  P.  Grow.  319  Woodbine  Avenue,  Nar- 
berth. 

J.  E.  Keezel.  24  Sabine  Avenue,  Narberth. 

O.  C.  Oarber.  c  o  Postmaster.  BarnesvUle. 

T.  R.  Coatee,  College  Hill  Apts.,  Beaver 
PaUs. 

J.  P.  Ranll  Jr  .  132  Burns  Avenue,  Beaver 
Falls. 

D.  R.  McMulUn,  422  East  Bishop  Street, 
Bellefonte. 

R.  F.  Braxmeler,  322  Summit  Street,  Beth- 
lehem. 

J.  Dozpat  III,  633  Linden  Street.  Bethlehem. 

T.  J.  Fischer,  1526  Lebanon  Street.  Bethle- 
hem. 

T.  M.  Fore.  236  West  Coal  Street.  Shenan- 
doah. 

A.  M.  Gonzales,  734  Elm  Street.  Bethlehem. 

W.  J.  Hart,  1454  Lane  Avenue,  Bethlehem. 

J.  L.  Heldecker,  449  Grandvlew  Boulevard. 
Bethlehem 

J.  C.  Hoffner,   1308  Broadway,  Bethlehem. 

P.  D.  Howlett,  724  12th  Avenue.  Bethlehem. 

J.  J.  Kachmar,  Jr.,  762  Washington  Avenue, 
Bethlehem. 

G.  A.  Kardos,  541  Elmhurst  Avenue,  Beth- 
lehem. 

W.  L.  Kovaca,  2010  Davis  Street.  Beth- 
lehem. 

J.  F.  Leary.  620  Buchanan  Street,  Beth- 
lehem. 

R.  M.  Long,  1906  Columbine  Avenue,  Beth- 
lehem. 

F.  J.  Martin.  2115  Princeton  Avenue.  Beth- 
lehem. 

H.  M.  Orteveln,  Jr.,  616  West  Union  Boule- 
vard, Bethlehem. 

R.  J.  Roseman,  819  Hellener  Street,  Beth- 
lehem. 

R.  C.  Scheetz,  1458  Stefko  Boulevard,  Beth- 
lehem. 

E.  J.  Shields,  Jr.,  1118  Russell  Avenue, 
Bethlehem. 

V.  A.  Stelxner.  945  East  Sixth  Street,  Beth- 
lehem. 

J.  F.  Sullivan,  632  Pawnee  Street,  Beth- 
lehem. 

P.  D.  Sullivan.  632  Pawnee  Street,  Beth- 
lehem. 

M.  S.  Turwaver.  1354  North  Vlster  Street, 
Ailentown. 

J.  M.  Gambrell,   128  Third  Street,  Rankin. 

T.  D.  Jones,  10  Fairbanks  Avenue,  Brad- 
fcwd. 

A.  L.  Musaari,  203  Bramber  Drive,  Broomall. 

P.  R.  Riley,  601  Lawrence  Road.  Broomall. 

P.  M.  Stec.  726  Winchester  Road,  Broomall. 

M.  A.  Casper,  Tanglewood  Park,  Valencia. 

C.  R.  Paradls.  469  East  Jefferson  Street. 
Butler. 

A.  M.  Twyford.  811  Wood  Street,  Butler, 
O.  J.  Watson.   101   Gilbert  Avenue.  Butler. 
R.  M.  Bellottl.  326  First  Avenue,  Cadogan. 
A.    P.    Chrlstensen,    36    Carlton    Terrace, 
Blpomfleld.  N  J. 

D.  C.  Brown.  Post  Office  Box  437.  Clarks- 
vUle. 

A.  A.  Lamo,  Box  411.  ClarksvUle. 
F.  D.  Herman,  423  Kismet  Street,  Carnegie. 
L.     M.    Mamula,    309    Thompson    Street. 
Bridge  viUe. 


D.  J.  Kalamas,  517  Isabella  Avenue,  North 
Charleroi. 

C.  P.  Ralston,  420  Elm  Avenue,  Clearfield. 
M.  M.  Jacoby.  Care  of  Postmaster,  Commo- 
dores. 

J.  J.  McCabe,  236  East  Hector  Street  Con- 
shohocken. 

M.  Slovak,  111  Center  Street,  Consho- 
hocken. 

D.  J.  Vohar,  RD  1,  Baden. 

H.  C.  CoUlna,  921  Forrester  Avenue,  Darby. 

D.  I.  Pulton,  223  Mac  Dade  Boulevard, 
ColUngdale, 

R.  C.  Keith,  Jr.,  Post  Office  Box  267,  Donora. 

L.  8.  Graham,  Jr.,  363  North  Main  Street, 
Doylestown. 

J.  D.  Welsh,  216  East  Ashland  Street, 
Doylestown. 

J.  L.  Cutull,  907  Bunnont  Road,  Drexel 
HIU. 

M.  E.  Martin,  827  Ridley  Creek  Drive,  Media. 

W.  R.  McDevltt,  1131  ComeU  Avenue, 
Drexel  Hill. 

A.  J.  McGarry,  Jr.,  5012  Fairway  Road, 
Drexel  Hill. 

,  Care  of  Postmaster,  Eagles  Mere. 

J.  A.  F.  Bxillock,  246  West  Wllkes-Barre 
Street,  Easton. 

J.  C.  Janoe.  800  Sheridan  Drive,  Easton. 

R.  D.  Lucey,  Jr.,  171  Charles  Street,  Easton. 

T.  Pukson,  729  Arndt  Road,  Easton. 

W.  L.  Stubbleblne,  Care  of  Postmaster, 
Edison. 

M.  A.  Blckerstaff,  Box  175,  Ellsworth. 

C.  B.  Hennon,  Rural  Delivery  No.  1, 
Wampum. 

M.  E.  Simpson,  Care  of  Postmaster,  Elm- 
hurst. 

T.  S.  Buczek,  311  Southgate  Drive,  Erie. 
P.  M.  Conslgllo,  Post  Office,  Erie. 
J.  M.  Dlplacldo,  1602  Hickory,  Erie. 

D.  E.  GallegoB,  1133  East  Eighth,  Erie. 

K.  H.  Graham,  68  Vine  Street,  North  East. 

C.  J.  Karlein.  Jr.,  932  Bast  Ninth  Street, 
Erie. 

M.  A.  Manclnl,  2715  Melrose  Avenue,  Erie. 
J.  T.  Simmons,  Jr.,  350  Weet  10th  Street, 
Erie. 

D.  M.  Whitby,  445  East  10th.  Erie. 

A.   J.  Cerra,  2005  Mary  Street,  Farrell. 

R.  D.  Demarco,  156  Shenango  Boulevard, 
Farrell. 

T.  J.  Aclta.  9  Zeller  Street,  Greensburg. 

F.  J.  Basseglo,  9  South  Hamilton  Avenue, 
Greensburg. 

J.  P.  Fotl,  243  West  Otterman  Street, 
Greensburg. 

F.  B.  Imbrescla,  1428  Maple  Street.  Mones- 
sen. 

J.  J.  lilchwa,  Jr.,  Box  438,  Hutchinson. 

A.  J.  Moff,  Care  of  Postmaster,  Greensburg. 
W.    J.    Murrln,    101    North    Second   Street, 

Greenville. 

J.  P.  Walton,  Rural  Delivery  No.  4,  Green- 
ville. 

D.  C.  Gobel,  345  Baltimore  Street,  Hanover. 

J.  P.  GraybUl.  1130  Baltimore  Street,  Han- 
over. 

T.  M.  Scheivert,  256  Fleming  Avenue,  Han- 
over. 

D.  R.  BeUemare,  2250  Kensington  Street, 
Harrisburg. 

J.  K.  Bottonarl,  37  South  24th  Street, 
Camp  HUl. 

M.  L.  Boyer.  3222  Sunnyslde  Avenue,  Har- 
risburg. 

B.  B.  Bragg,  1716  Herr  Street,  Harrisburg. 
J.  W.  Brown,  4927  Virginia  Avenue,  Harris- 
burg. 

T.  O.  Disalnger,  406  Lansvale  Street,  Marys- 
vUle. 

J.  E.  Eaddy,  1106  North  17th  Street.  Har- 
risburg. 

T.  J.  KUlott,  3703  Brlsban  Street,  Harris- 
burg. 

E.  J.  Gallagher,  230  Woodland  Avenue.  New 
Cumberland. 

W.  OUcrlst,  1920  Brlggs  Street,  Harrtsburg. 
R.  B.  Green,  1609  Wallace  Street,  Harris- 
burg. 
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p.  E.  Kauffman,  834  Louther  Slreet.  Le- 
moyne. 

D.  L.  Lobel,  3207  Derry  Street.  Harrlaburg. 

T.  G.  McNeil,  601  North  Union  Street,  Mid- 
dle town. 

J.  M.  Munley,  3242  Green  Street,  Harris- 
burg. 

R.  M.  Murray,  2815  Rumson  Drive,  Harris- 
burg. 

W.  M.  Shields,  2123  Jefferson  Street,  Har- 
risburg. 

J.  E.  Shomper,  243  Market  Street.  MUlers- 
burg. 

J.  A.  Sims,  518  Kelker  Street,  Harrlsbiu-g. 

R.  E.  Smeltzer,  Jr.,  708  South  34th  Street. 
Harrisburg. 

C.  C.  Snedeker,  Jr.,  Moated  Route  2,  Enola. 
L.  Spencer,  Jr.,  590  Lincoln  Street,  Steelton. 
J.  P.  Pandofih,  64  Horsham  Road,  Hatboro. 
G.  J.  Baurnes,  care  of  postmaster,  Home- 
stead. 

F.  J.  Petras,  Jr.,  202  Ohio  Avenue,  Glass- 
port. 

R.  p.  Snyder,  532  Halsey  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

J.  A.  Witt,  care  of  postmaster,  Homestead. 

P.  B.  Hefferle,  616  Rose  Street,  Irwin. 

W.  Karako,  Route  1.  Irwin. 

P.  A.  Merllno,  48  Lincoln  Avenue,  Jean- 
nette. 

S.  M.  Riehl,  1015  Ohio  Street,  Jeannette. 

J.  J.  Moore,  III,  4008  South  Warner  Road, 
Lafayette  HUl. 

W.  M.  Barrett,  952  Avenue  D,  Parkland. 

D.  P.  Blatt,  39  Grapevine  Road,  Levlttown. 
D.  R.  Hendricks,  431  East  Penncrest  Drive, 

Langhorne. 

A.  P.  Zacharka,  1237  West  Maple  Avenue, 
Langhorne. 

J.  C.  Flounders,  29  North  Maple  Avenue, 
Lansdowne. 

A.  J.  Watson,  2  North  Palrvlew  Avenue, 
Upper  Darby. 

S.  J.  Weinberg,  358  Hastings  BoiUevard, 
Broomall. 

J.  H.  Wagoner,  69  Cumberland  Road, 
Lemoyne. 

D.  P.  Blatt,  care  of  postmaster,  Levlttown. 
P.  M.  Redmond,   14   Sunset  Road,   Lewis- 
town. 

E.  R.  Brush,  181  Oxford  Orlve,  McKeesport. 
P.  R.  Sanders,   1423   Kansas  Avenue,   Mc- 
Keesport. 

J.  L.  Vukovcan,  1004  Park  Street,  McKees- 
port. 

M.  A.  Ressler,  739  Water  Street,  Mount 
Joy. 

T.  A.  Henretta,  756  Chestnut  Street,  Mead- 
vlUe. 

S.  L.  Shay,  R.D.  3,  MeadvlUe. 

M.  F.  Conaboy,  Jr.,  521  Fairmont  Road, 
Haven  town. 

care  of  postmaster,  MUford 

Square. 

J.  G.  Kalldonls,  %  Postmaster,  Monaca. 
M.  A.  Richardson,  Box  763,  Morgan. 
T.  A.  Burrell,  '■/'o  Postmaster,  Mt.  Gretna. 
L.  T.  Kolanowskl,   122  West  Main   Street, 
Nantlcoke. 

T.  E.  Hupp,  2540  Brighton  Road,  EUwood 

City. 

J.  N.  Manglerl,  Jr.,  14  Maltland  Street, 
New  Castle. 

A.  A.  Russo.  733  Castle  Street,  New  Castle. 

R.  J.  Desplrlto,  129  WUson  Road.  King  of 
Prussia. 

S.  R  Saunders,  633  East  Basin  Street,  Nor- 
rlstown. 

M,  J.  Tlnzer,  care  of  postmaster,  Oakland 

Mills. 

J.  H.  Llppke,  826  College  Avenue,  Oakmont. 
J  M.  Angellchlo,  232  Candy  Lane,  Ambler. 
E.  A.  Cogliano,  46  Keystone  Avenue,  PaoU. 
Q-  R.  WuersUe.  1021  North  Fifth  Street, 
Perkasle. 

R   M.  L.  Aclto.  5746  Grays  Avenue,  PhUa- 

delphla. 

L.  Baker,  5115  Sprlngfle,  PhUadelphla. 
P    Baldino,  0439  Malvern  Avenue,  Phila- 
delphia. 


8.  B.  Barenbaum.  8311  Lynnewood  Road, 
Philadelphia. 

Q.  H.  Beasley,  211  North  Alden  Street, 
PhUadelphla. 

J.  R.  Blgley.  001  65th  Avenue.  Philadelphia. 

J.  V.  Bivlns,  6524  Chancellor  Street,  PhUa- 
delphla. 

P.  N.  Bladen,  762  North  43d  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

H.  M.  Blltman,  1329  Stirling  Street,  PhUa- 
delphla. 

S.  D.  BrandBchaln,  2200  Parkway  E-110, 
PhUadelphla. 

J.  BreLand,  2129  North  27th  Street.  Phila- 
delphia. 

T.  Brennan,  6918  Dicks  Avenue,  PhUadel- 
phla. 

C.  T.  Brooks,  Jr.,  1512  Nedro  Avenue, 
Philadelphia. 

H.  D.  Brcussard,  6142  Larchwood,  PhUa- 
delphla. 

F.  A.  Brown.  1332  N.  Allison  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

J.  J.  Brown,  4919  Walton  Avenue,  PhUa- 
delphla. 

S.  Brown.  6523  Souder  Street,  PhUadelphla. 

E.  A.  Bryant,  443  North  Olst  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

J.  R.  Buckley,  7914  Fayette  Street,  PhUa- 
delphla. 

M.  M.  Burns,  5540  Chancellor  Street,  PhUa- 
delphla. 

J.  V.  Byrne,  7421  Revere  Street,  Philadel- 
phia. 

A.  P.  Cabrera,  1818  North  Van  Peh  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

A.  W.  Canada,  1850  North  27th  Street, 
PhUadelphla. 

M.  Canty,  5407  West  Master  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

J.  A.  Carey,  Apartment  20-B  Errlnger  Place 
Apartments,  Philadelphia. 

J.  F.  Cavlston,  Jr.,  222  East  Roosevelt 
Boulevard,  PhUadelphla. 

A.  A.  Chappell,  320  West  Dauphin  Street, 
PhUadelphla. 

J.  R.  Chudnow,  1401  Greywall  Lane,  PhUa- 
delphla. 

W.  J.  Cloeson,  1306  West  Erie  Avenue, 
Philadelphia. 

B.  D.  Cohen,  6948  Horrocks  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

H.  J.  Cohen,  8022  Rodney  Street,  PhUa- 
delphla. 

K.  M.  Cohen,  1812  Farrlngton  Road,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

P.  L.  Cohen,  941  East  Dorset  Street,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

I.  C.  Coleman,  3834  North  15th  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

P.  J.  Colgan,  515  South  56th  Street,  PhUa- 
delphla. 

C.  L.  Collis,  1814  North  54th  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

D.  A.  Cook,  3804  Powelton  Avenue,  PhUa- 
delphla. 

G.  E.  Cooper,  1722  North  60th  Street,  PhU- 
adelphla. 

J.  A.  Cooper,  Jr.,  701-B  Sartaln  Place,  Phil- 
adelphla. 

D.  Cruse,  5220  Master,  PhUadelphla. 

M.  J.  Cull,  11615  Banes  Street,  Philadel- 
phia. 

L.  A.  Daniels,  330  North  59th  Street,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

R.  Dantonlo,  2010  Morris  Street.  Philadel- 
phia. 

W.  G,  Davis,  501  North  40th  Street,  PhU- 
adelphla. 

W.  L.  Davis,  2144  North  7th  Street,  PhUa- 
delphla. 

J.  P.  Dewey,  4227  North  3rd  Street,  PhUa- 
delphla. 

J.  B.  Dlcalr,  1474  Braddock  Lane,  Philadel- 
phia. 

F.  J.  DiglUo,  2228  South  21st  Street,  PhU- 
adelphla. 

F.  DlngweU,  1436  South  28d  Street,  PhU- 
adelphla. 

V.  J.  Dlstefano,  Jr.,  0402  Morris  Park  Road. 
Philadelphia. 


S.  Doktors,  1011  Justm,  Philadelphia. 

T.  A.  Doyle,  6163  Argyle  Street.  PhUa- 
delphla. 

J.  W.  Duckett,  620  North  Frazler  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

R.  M.  Edwards,  1631  Wldener  Place, 
Philadelphia. 

D.  B.  Elfman,  7214  Lynford  Street. 
Philadelphia. 

W.  L.  Fairfax,  1645  North  66th  Street, 
PhUadelphla. 

S.  V.  Parmer,  6063  Webster  Btreat. 
PhUadelphla. 

J.  D.  Felder,  2313  Disston  Street,  PhUa- 
delphla. 

D.  M.  Plandra,  357  West  Albanus  Street. 
PhUadelphla. 

F.  R.  Fields,  228  Rosoombe.  North  HUls. 

D.  P.  Pomby,  3125  North  16th  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

A.  Ford,  Jr..  5449  Christian  Street, 
PhUadelphla. 

J.  P.  Port,  Jr.,  1336  South  Slst  Street, 
PhUadelphla. 

M.  P.  Preedman,  1017  Chandler  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

M.  E.  Freeman,  3645  North  15th  Street, 
PhUadelphla. 

J.  H.  Freiberg,  1427  Robblns  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

H.  P.  Prledrich,  2036  Disston  Street. 
Philadelphia. 

J.  J.  George,  669  North  66th  Street. 
Philadelphia. 

8.  M.  George,  2224  South  Juniper  Street. 
PhUadelphla. 

I.  H.  Getzoff,  1033  Levlck  Street,  Philadel- 
phia. 

W.  Gilchrist,  1734  North  WUton  Street. 
Philadelphia. 

D.  C.  Ginsburg,  4604  Old  York  Road,  PhU- 
adelphla. 

M.  L.  Gold,  7509  Malvern  Avenue,  PhUa- 
delphla. 

E.  A.  Goldberg,  625  A  Garland  Street,  PhU- 
adelphla. 

M.  E.  Gooden,  6230  Jefferson  Street,  PhU- 
adelphla. 

D.  A.  Grant,  348  North  Olst  Street,  PWl- 
adelphia. 

D.  V.  GrlUett,  39  Eaat  La  Crosse  Avenue. 
Lansdowne. 

G.  GriUone,  1706  South  38th  Street,  PhU- 
adelphla. 

M.  A.  Gross,  1031  Eaat  CUveden  Street. 
Philadelphia. 

C.  J.  GuUlory.  130  North  63d  Street.  PhU- 
adelphla. 

I.  8.  Halrston,  1104  A  Reno  Place,  PhUa- 
delphla. 

M.  D.  Halkln.  1039  Fanshawe  Street,  PhU- 
adelphla. 

W.  C.  HaU,  Jr.,  6320  Vine  Street,  PhUadel- 
phla. 

B.  A.  Handy,  448  North  60th  Street,  PhU- 
adelphla. 

D.  E.  Harmon,  6164  Walnut  Street,  PhU- 
adelphla. 

J.  Harrell,  2809  West  Huntington  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

J.  B.  Harrigan,  Jr.,  8041  Hickory  Drive. 
PhUadelphla. 

K.  M.  Harris,  Jr.,  1433  North  Wanamaker, 
PhUadelphla. 

P.  S.  Hass,  1616  Longshore  Avenue,  PhUa- 
delphla. 

J.  G.  Hayden,  Jr.,  3900  The  Oak  Road, 
Philadelphia. 

J.  K.  Hayden,  3860  The  Oak  Road,  Phila- 
delphia. 

K  Heller,  1348  Paasmore  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

P.  Hershovltz,  412  Wlnton  Street,  PhUa- 
delphla. 

W.  HUl,  2928  West  Page  Street,  PhUadel- 
phla. 

B.  HUUan,  6932  Addison  Street,  PhUadel- 
phla. 

R.  M.  HUUan.  5932  Addlaon  Street,  PhUa- 
delphla. 
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p.  W.  Hoenaeh,  Jr..  8091  CUirtdg«  Street. 
PtalladelpliUt. 

R.  W.  Holman,  Jr.,  5022  EUce  Street.  Phila- 
delphia. 

R.  P.  Horn.  S102  Spruce  Street.  Philadel- 
phia. 

8.  M.  Home.  929  North  43d  Street.  Phila- 
delphia. 

J.  P.  Hurvltz.  904  Ea«t  Upsal  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

A.  D.  I»ley,  3023  West  Olrard  Avenue. 
Philadelphia. 

C.  T.  Jackaon,  44S17  Hawthorne  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

C.  J.  JeroUnack,  2502  Aspen  Street.  Phila- 
delphia. 

K.  Jett-n,  2S18  West  Gk>rdon  Street.  Phila- 
delphia. 

C.  F.  Jc^na,  5032  Carpenter  Street.  Phila- 
delphia. 

O.  C.  Johnaon,  4922  Pine  Street.  Phila- 
delphia. 

B.  C.  J<^naon,  2032  North  15th  Street. 
Philadelphia. 

C.  O.  Jones.  S44A  Alden  Place.  Philadel- 
phia. 

W.  C.  Jones,  2000  West  Madlaon  Street. 
Philadelphia. 

Z.  B.  Jones,  5044  Summer  Street,  Phlla- 
dalphU. 

J.  J.  Ksdra,  001  East  Hilton  street,  Phlla- 
dAlphU. 

A.  K«m«7,  8723  North  6th  Street,  Pblla- 
dslphla. 

U.  A.  Klstn.  9878  Bridle  Road,  Phlladel- 
phU. 

T.  J.  KiKtiM,  6332  Beaumont  Avenue. 
Philadelphia. 

H.  L.  Lackey,  3807  Wast  Edgeley,  Phlladel-     delphla 


R.  A.  Montague,  4034  Lucust  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

A.  L.  Moore,  1946  Spencer  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

C.  E.  Moran.  6002  Willows  Avenue,  Phlla- 
deljAla. 

J.  W.  Moraney.  5461  Spring  Street.  Phila- 
delphia. 

G.  E.  Munroe,  Jr..  148  East  Duval  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

M.  L.  Murphy.  2891  GradyvlUe  Road, 
Broomall. 

R.  W.  Murray.  234  North  60th  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

3.  R.  Nemeroff.  4919  North  Ninth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

M.  A.  Nibble,  917  South  10th  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

G.  M.  Owens,  321  East  Sharpnack  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

J.  P.  Ozga,  5990  Woodbine  Avenue,  Phila- 
delphia. 

R.  J.  Palangl,  1220  Elbrldge  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

P.  A,  Patterson,  5931  Opal  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 


M.  D.  Steel,  1029  South  5Bth  Street,  PMl- 
adelphla. 

J.  C.  Stlnson,  1243  Wolf  Street,  PhUadel- 
phla. 

L.  C.  Strang,  3319  North  Waterloo  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

P.  Tabas,  7730  Green  Valley  Road,  Wyncote. 

D.  Talley,  433  North  42d  Street.  Philadel- 
phia. 

R.  L.  Tana,  830  Pierce  Street,  Philadelphia. 

J.  S.  Tecklln,  8426  Forrest  Avenue,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

J.  M.  Thomas.  2222  Reed  Street.  Philadel- 
phia. 

M.  J.  Tracey,  1232  East  Cheltenham  Avenue. 
Philadelphia. 

J.  C.  Ulfelder.  4404  Sansom  Street,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

E.  Vanlandlngham,  241  East  Sedgwick 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

D.  D.  P.  Vedder,  5529  Angora  Terrace,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

A.  Wadler,  1304  Magee  Avenue,  Philadel- 
phia. 

R.  Wallace,  2334  Reed  Street,  Philadelphia. 

J.  Weinberg,  1022  East  Slocum  Street,  Phll- 


phla. 

W.  L.  lAdson,  Jr.,  0045  Carpenter  Street, 
PhlladelphU. 

E.  W.  Leak,  1880  North  Taney  Street. 
Philadelphia. 

J.  A.  Leo,  87818  Olenloch  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

B.  L.  LsTln.  1833  Merrlbrook  Road.  Phila- 
delphia. 

N.  W.  LsTln,  7416  EvBton  Road,  Melroee 
Park. 

J.  W.  LeirlB,  Qtra.  C-36.  VSJf.  Base.  Phila- 
delphia. 

J.  W.  Logan.  Jr..  3904  North  Smedley, 
Philadelphia. 

T.  A.  C.  Lopresti,  7688  Malvern  Avenue. 
PhlladelphU. 

N.  M.  Lubln.  1831  Pox  Chase  Road,  Phila- 
delphia. 

W.  J.  P.  Lynch.  1545  South  Llndenwood 
Street.  Philadelphia. 

D.  H.  Lyons.  4624  North  Wamock  Street. 
Philadelphia. 

H.  N.  Lyons.  4087  Locust  Street.  Philadel- 
phia. 

D.  A.  Martin.  434  South  62d  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

F.  T.  Martella.  1430  South  23d  Street.  Phil- 
adelphia. 

R.  K.  Uatthewa.  276  South  58th  Street. 
Philadelphia. 

K.  C.  lloCullough,  6345  Woodbine  Avenue, 
Philadelphia. 

B.  J.  lIcFadden.  1008  West  Godfrey  Avenue. 
Philadelphia. 

J.  P.  McFadden.  1134  North  84th  Street. 
PhUadelphla. 

M.  J.  McOee.  711  Bast  Thayer  Street.  Phll- 
adslphia. 

F.  L-  McOinty,  2626  South  66th  Street, 
PhUadelphla. 

R.  Mclntyre.  8237  Academy  Road,  Phila- 
delphia. 

J.  E.  McKesver.  2108  Eatt  Arizona  Street. 
PhUadalphU. 

J.  F.  McNaUj,  2442  South  Garnet  Street. 
Philadelphia. 

O.  If.  MUler,  4378  Reno  Street,  Phlladel- 
phU. 

N.  IClUer.  Care  of  Postmaster.  PhlladelphU. 

V.  H.  Millar,  760  U  41  Street.  Philadelphia. 


J.    R.    Perrello.    6356    Parnsworth    Street,      adelphla. 
Philadelphia.  J-  R-  Whltters,  6203  Ludlow  Street,  Phll- 

R.  J.  Perry,  131  South  55th  Street,  Phila-      adelphla. 
delphla.  A.  Wllmer.  5019  Reno  Street,  Philadelphia. 

T.  B.  Peterson,   1523  North  Allison  Street,  W.  P.  Woznlak,  310  Fitzgerald  Street,  Phil- 

Philadelphia,  adelphla. 

L.    S.    Petkov.    4916    Wynnefleld    Avenue,         R.    J.    Yanchuk,    Hamilton    Motor    Court, 
Philadelphia.  Philadelphia. 

D.  PhUpot,  3811  Aspen  Street,  Philadelphia.         D.   E.   Daniels,   care   of   Postmaster,   Pine- 
S.  M.  Plckholtz.  Bromley  House,  apartment      viUe. 
A-201,  PhUadelphla.  D.  Atkinson,  5231  Schenley  Avenue,  Pltts- 

J.  Pitts,  337  West  Glen  Echo  Road.  Phila-      burgh. 

K.  M.  Ault.  97  East  Steuben  Street.  Pitts- 
burgh. 

N.  R.  Baker.  Jr.,  806  Sarah  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

A.  J.  Basinkfii,  217  Main  Street,  Pittsburgh. 
G.   K.  Bennett,  429   North  Aiken  Avenue, 

Pittsburgh. 

R.  M.  Benney,  1058  Cox  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

W.  M.  Berklns,  223  Glen  Caladh  Street, 
Pittsburgh. 

S.  L.  Blancanlello.  2073  Kearns  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh. 

B.  A.  Blandlno,  3537  Palrwood  Street.  Pltts- 


M.  S.  Podgorskl,  1802  Arthur  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

C.  M.  Povlne,  4965  Thompson  Street.  Phila- 
delphia. 

W.  M.  Powell.  402  North  59th  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

L.  Powers.  5137  Haze!  Avenue  Philadelphia. 

R.  A.  Procoplo,  1123  Mifflm  Street.  Phila- 
delphia. 

J.  A,  Prout,  1832  North  Bailey  Street. 
Philadelphia. 

N.  L.  Purnell.  3219  Summer  Street.  Phila- 
delphia 


M.   Radblll     2314   B   Ben.so.i   Street.   Phila-      burgh. 


delphla. 

C.  D.  Ralskln.  820  Lawler  Street.  Phila- 
delphia. 

R.  J.  Reaney,  7336  P  ttvllle  Avenue,  Phila- 
delphia. 

W.  J.  Reeves.  7016  Limekiln  Pike.  Phila- 
delphia. 

P.  J.  Robinson,  5146  Hoopes  Street.  Phila- 
delphia. 

N.  F.  Rodowlcz,  925  Sanger  Street,  Phila- 
delphia 


T.  J.  Broderick,  344  Vanadium  Road.  Pitts- 
burgh. 

L.  A.  Burdman.  1215  Murrayhlll  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh. 

R.  L.  Burley.  7370  Stranahan  Street.  Pitts- 
burgh. 

J.  M.  Burwell,  3209  Iowa  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

D.  P.  Butklewlcz,  5167  Coral  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

R.   H.  Calhoun,  217  Dalzell  Avenue,  Pltts- 


M.  A.  Rosenbaum,  3729  North  17th  Street,  burgh. 
Philadelphia.  T.  Carroll.  705  Morgan  Street.  Pittsburgh. 

D.   R.   Rosenfeld,    1849   North   77th   Street.         D.  L.   Chelll.  504  North  Sheridan  Avenue, 

Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh. 

P      J.     Schwelghauser.     6820     North     10th  J.  L.  Clegg,  11612  Joan  Drive,  Pittsburgh. 

Street.  Philadelphia.  ^-    G-    Cocheres,    2800    Perrysville   Avenue, 

R.    L.    Shamwell,    1916   North   22nd    Street.  Pittsburgh. 
PhlladJlphla.  E.   S.   Cohen,   5537   Avondale   Place.  Pltts- 

C.    J     Sharkev.    1133    South    Ruby    Street,  burgh. 
Philadelphia.  R-  T.  Crystian.  32 Vi  Roberts  Ftreet,  Pltts- 

A.  M.  Slegel.  2417  North  56th  Street.  Phila-  burgh. 
delphla.  A.  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  408  Veronica  Drive,  P.tts- 

R.  Singleton.  117  North  60th  Street,  Phi'a-  burgh, 
delphla.  J-   M-   Danko.  765  Montclalr  Street,  Pltts- 

J.  Slabothln.   UOi   Mount  Plens.int.  Phila-  burgh. 
delphla.  M.  R.  Dellavecchla.  1256  Hillsdale  Avenue, 

E    E    Smith,   Jr.   9636   Tcrresdile   Avenue.  Pittsburgh. 
Philadelphia  A.  J.  Demir,  534  Elaine  Drive.  Pittsburgh. 

A.  P.  Sokoloff.  4E02  N  Wamock  Street,  Phil-  J  P  Dillon,  120  Marlboro  Road,  Pittsburgh, 

adelphla.  M.  Duddy.  141  Enger  Avenue,  PltUburgh. 

H.  D.  Spirt.   1117  Sydney  Street,  Phlladel-  D.    S     R.    Duff.    1174    Murrayhlll    Avenue, 

phla.  Pittsburgh. 

G.  Stanback,  2015  MDrrls  Street,  Phlladel-         K.  E.  Dunn.   103  Owendale  Avenue,  P-tt«- 

pbla.  burgh. 

O.  M.  Stankleuicz.  5241  Sydenham  Street.  J.  C.   Dyblec.   203   Parkfleld   Street.  Pitts- 
Philadelphia,  burgh. 
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R.   P.    Ekiwards.    800   Parkview   Boulevard, 

Pittsburgh. 
R.  J.  Fest,  2500  Letlcoe  Street,  Pittsburgh. 

F.  M.  Foley.  Jr.,  145  Catsklll  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh. 

R.  Pranconeri,  690  Elmbank  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

C.  J.  Franklin  III,  2229  Somers  Drive, 
Pittsburgh. 

W.  J.  Fry,  137  Wynoka  Street,  Pittsburgh. 

R.  J.  Fundakoroskl,  care  of  Poet  Master, 
Pittsburgh. 

W.  J.  Gallagher,  3081  Plnehurst  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh. 

R.  J.  George,  301  Suncrest  Street.  Pitts- 
burgh. 

G.  W.  Griffin,  311  Burrows  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

J.  W.  Griffin,  1632  Lincoln  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

J.  M.  Grossman,  1414  Dennlston  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh. 

R.  Harris.  346  South  Aiken  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

N.  Hawrylak.  Jr.,  23  Holt  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

R.  S.  Hoover.  227  Silver  Oak  Drive,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

M.  S.  Hosklns,  401  Morewood  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh. 

J.  F.  Johnson,  4743  Norma  Drive.  Pitts- 
burgh. 

R.  D.  Kalelda,  114  Rahe  Street.  Pittsburgh. 

M.  L.  Kanarek,  508  Pruithurst  Drive,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

T.  J.  King,  429  Ruxton  Street,  Pittsburgh. 

J.  J.  Klein,  103  Haberman  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

H.  C.  Klemp.  109  North  Sprague  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh. 

S.  I.  Kornhauser,  5717  Hobart  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

S.  E.  Kram,  2533  Mount  Royal  Road,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

S.  H.  Krelmer,  6381  Douglas  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

S.  M.  Kroll,  Jr.,  4111  Library  Road,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

R.  E,  Krysinskl,  174  Home  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

M.  E.  Lako,  2339  McCook  Street,  Pittsburgh. 

P.  F.  Langbeln,  1521  Dagmar  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

R,  L.  Lewis,  316  Sylvanla  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

T.  P.  Lewkowlcz,  164  42d  Street,  Pittsburgh. 

J.  R.  Lindsay,  1864  Runnette  Street.  Pitts- 
burgh. 

R.  V.  List.  478  Dalley  Road,  Pittsburgh. 

A.  C.  Lockman,  623  Mldtown  Square,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

P.  E.  Losco,  care  of  postmaster,  Pittsburgh. 

D.  B.  Mahoney,  1705  Laporte  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

C.  R.  Marney,  8531  Westwood  Road,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

D.  McAuley,  4923  Walllngford  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh. 

C.  C.  McClelland,  1018  Haslage  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

R.  D.  McDonald,  3151  Ashlyn  Street.  Pltte- 
burgh. 

R.  A,  Mlkuta,  424  Kenmont  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

K.  R.  Mori,  4642  Friendship  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

E.  D.  Moyle,  Post  Office  Box  8635,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

K.  E.  Mura,  739  Orchard  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

R  E.  Murphy.  267  South  Wlneblddle  Street, 
Pittsburgh. 

E.  H,  Myers,  1374  Navahoe  Drive,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

R.  M.  Newham,  420  Palrywood  Street. 
Pittsburgh. 

D.  K.  Obermeler,  80  Oakwood  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh. 

G  J.  OgUvle,  902  Haller  Street,  Pittsburgh. 
R.  Orlowski  in,  4669  Carroll  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh. 


F.  E.  Parker,  4201  Wlllofw  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

J.  B.  Patterson,  75  Kendal  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

A.  P.  Paukovlts,  414  Ruxton  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

M.  C.  Pavllk,  3200  Mary  Street,  Pittsburgh. 

D.  R.  Pellegrini,,  6S13  Stanton  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh. 

J.  P.  Pleturslnskl,  3505  Melwood  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh. 

M.  Pollock,  1118  Woodbine  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

J.  Preston,  Jr.,  7209  Montlcello  Street, 
Pittsburgh. 

P.  E.  Preusser,  6372  Caton  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

L.  E.  Racke,  Jr.,  1211  Island  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

R.  D.  Racke,  1211  Island  Avenue.  Pitts- 
burgh. 

N.  Radlck,  Jr.,  173-D-^5th  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

R.  J.  Ransaw,  709  Dornbush  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

R.  G.  Rea,   117  Scotia  Street,   Pittsburgh. 

R.  L.  Reaves,  2545  Chauncey  Drive,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

S.  F.  Reck,  4348  Coleridge  Street.  Pitts- 
burgh. 

F.  N.  Reed,  Jr.,  1200  Brushton  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh. 

B.  J.  Reese,  8018  Susquehanna  Street, 
Pittsburgh. 

F.  E.  Rellly,  1216  Barton  Street,  Pltts- 
bvirgh. 

W.  G.  Remensnyder,  311  Rennle  Drive, 
Pittsburgh. 

R.  Rlccl,  4611  Friendship  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

L.  J.  Rock,  1434  Woodbine  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

J.  R.  Ross,  4670  Sherwood  Drive,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

M.  R.  Ruffner,  Route  No.  2,  Box  82,  Taren- 
tum. 

T.  C.  Russell,  70  Haldane  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

J.  A.  Schmltt,  509  Elizabeth  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

G.  L.  Seldel,  Jr.,  333  South  Home  Avenue, 
Plttsbiu-gh. 

T.  F.  Sherer.  Jr.,  108  Blackhawk  Street, 
Pittsburgh. 

D.  J.  Smith,  708  Pennwood  Drive,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

B.  B.  Sokolow,  2342  Eldrldge  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

C.  A.  Sperandeo,  1934  Lowrle  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

M.  D.  Splrnak,  1430  Nixon  Street,  Pltts- 
bm^h. 

D.  C.  Spitzer,  6657  Bartlett  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

J.  J.  Stlscak,  91  Cedar  Avenue,  Pittsburgh. 
L.  Stltt,  1212  Glenn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh. 
J.  W.  Strouss,  123  Crawford  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

A.  M.  Sullivan  III,  3043  Harmenlng  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh. 

J.  B.  Sullivan,  99  East  Manilla  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh. 

P.  E.  Taylor,  316  Columbia  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

P.  W.  Thackeray,  1913  Perrysville  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh. 

B.  E.  Thompson.  1512  Wolpert  Way,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

T.  8.  Trasattl,  5097  Forbes  Avenue.  Apt. 
D-U,  Pittsburgh. 

J.  W.  Turnbaugh,  1648  Dellrose  Street, 
Pittsburgh. 

R.  J.  Velte,  624  KnoU  Street,  PltUburgh. 

R.  A.  Vlerheller,  240  Augusta  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

W.  C.  Volkman,  1437  Howard  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

D.  A.  Von  Kaenel.  98  Locust  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

M.  J.  Walsh,  132  Kearns  Place,  Pittsburgh. 

D.  C.  Watts,  226  Collins  Drive,  Pittsburgh. 


P.  T.  Webb.  1836  Bedford  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

J.  R.  Weber.  207  Clover  Street,  Pittsburgh. 

J.  E.  Whltehouse  220  Parkside  Avenue. 
Plttsbiu-gh. 

M.  A.  Wlezorek,  1248  Superior  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh. 

A.  J.  Williamson,  672  Orchard  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh. 

W.  E.  Wilson,  715  Hays  Avenue,  Pittsburgh. 

U.  R.  Winn,  805  Whiteside  Road,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

M.  J.  Wlttgartner,  988  Olencoe  Avenue. 
Pittsbtu-gh. 

D.  L.  Worstell.  8287  Tanglewood  Road. 
PltUburgh. 

P.  M.  Wrlgley,  Jr.,  3450  McClure  Avenue, 
PltUburgh. 

R.  D.  YagulU,  766  Darlington  Road,  Car- 
negie. 

R.  A.  Young.  502  Cabot  Way.  PltUburgh. 

M.  L.  Zucker.  5664  Beacon  Street.  PltU- 
burgh. 

A.  A.  Knoll,  204  York  Avenue,  Wesrt  Pltt- 
ston. 

R.  L.  Gregor,  210  East  Franklin  Street, 
St.  CUlr. 

D.  B.  Mills,  in  care  of  Postmaster,  I*r06pect- 
vllle. 

H.  L.  Brown.  1158  North  llth  Street, 
Reeidlng. 

L.  S.  Newberry,  1138  Carsonla  Avenue, 
Reading. 

D.  L.  Pflum.  742  Franklin  Street.  Reading. 
T.  S.  Reed.  R.D.   1,  Mohrsville. 

K.  C.  Sherwood,  117  North  25th  Street, 
Reading. 

M.  P.  Brett.  In  care  of  Postmaster,  Robin- 
son. 

E.  J.  Sanner,  P.  O.  Box  386,  Robinson. 

J.  P.  Corcoran,  In  care  of  Postmaster, 
Scran  ton. 

C.  R.  Harte,  R.D.  1,  Waymart. 

J.  S.  Mattloll,  U.S.  Post  Office,  Scranton. 

J.  B.  McNulty,  109  North  Van  Buren  Ave- 
nue, Scranton. 

P.  J.  Mellody.  311  Larch  Street,  Scranton. 

P.  J.  Morgan,  1109  South  Main  Avenue. 
Scranton. 

G.  J.  Popll,  237  North  Cameron  Avenue, 
Scranton. 

J.  L.  Santinl,  U.S.  Post  Office,  Scranton. 

M.  J.  Latsko,  663  Service  Avenue,  Sharon. 

E.  A.  Macknls,  113  South  Gilbert,  Shenan- 
doah. 

R.  W.  King,  Jr.,  102  North  Kimberly  Ave- 
nue, Somerset. 

G.  D.  Miller,  R.  D.  2,  Somerset. 

R.  H.  Welgle,  R.F.D.  5,  Somerset. 

W.  M.  Wlester,  Jr.,  Route  3,  Somerset. 

N.  D.  Hartzel,  304  Washington  Avenue, 
Souderton. 

J.  J.  Ryan  III,  148  Maple  Avenue,  South- 
ampton. 

T.  O.  Farrar,  411  Colfax  Street,  Sprlngdale. 

B.  V.  Intorre,  Care  of  Postmaster.  State 
College. 

J.  P.  Kesslnger,  Jr.,  1100  Centre  Lane,  State 
College. 

M.  L.  Plerson. 

L.  J.  Mudry,  247  Barclay  Avenue,  PltU- 
burgh. 

J.  Calloway,  12  Linn  Avenue,  Wsishlngton. 

A, J.  Caruso,  122  Woodland  Avenue.  Wash- 
ington. 

P.  B.  Ostovic,  Jr.,  Box  74,  Frederlcktown. 

O.  P.  Rellch,  45  PalrhUl  Drive,  Washington. 

A.  J.  Sacco,  1375  Allison  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington. 

T.  L.  Troech,  231  Lebanon  Manor  Drive, 
West  Mifflin. 

J.  J.  Yuhasz.  3619  WhlUker  Street,  West 
Mifflin. 

J.  H.  Born,  271  East  South  Street,  Wllkes- 
Barre. 

8.  J.  Ebert,  239  George  Avenue,  WUkes- 
Barre. 

J.  R.  Klndler.  50  Pierce  Street.  Kingston. 

W.  A.  Krute,  42  Auburn  Strsst,  Wllkaa 
Barre. 
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J.  W.  LTiieh.  68  B«tbel  Stract,  Wllkaa- 
Barrc. 

If.  A.  Puroell,  RD  6,  Stuivertown. 

N.  W.  WartellA,  811  Soott  Street,  Wllkee- 
Barre. 

L.  8.  TUdkoTltz.  ai  Wect  Union  Street. 
WUkee-Barre. 

B.  W.  Smith.  334  West  Sth  Avenue.  Oon- 
ahobocken. 

T.  A.  autfelter,  980  Maple  Avenue,  Lan- 


C.  B.  Homer,  322  Orchard  Road,  New 
Oombarland. 

M.  R.  Shaffer,  1983  Leonard  Street,  York. 

K.  L.  Shallenhcrger,  61  Wlae  Avenue,  Lan- 
caster. 

ST.     LOTja     tSGION 

Miaaouri 

Richard  T.  Jones,  230  West  Locust,  Bowl- 
ing Oreen. 

Jerry  L.  Staley.  i36  North  Fredrick.  Oape 
Olrardeau. 

Larry  L.  Loos,  780  West  Rodney.  Cape 
Olrardeau. 

Paul  Huey,  Chaffee. 

DenU  Edward  Rlgdon.  1521  Themis.  Cape 
Olrardeau. 

Floyd  Williams  818  Jefferson  Avenue,  Cape 
Olrardeau. 

Carl  R.  Fisher,  Caruthersvllle. 

Jack  L.  Reynolds.  1400  Fair  Street,  ChlUl- 
cothe. 

Robert  L.  Brenneman.  Route  1.  CbllUcothe. 

Norman  K.  Perry.  308  Hlllcrest.  ChllUcothe. 

Larry  Prather.  ill  North  15th  Street.  Chll- 
Ucothe. 

Terry  D   Coult.  1613  Bryan.  ChllUcothe. 

David  N.  Tlse.  403  Westmount,  Columbia. 

WUUam  A.  Atkinson,  1605  West  Broadway. 
Columbia. 

DennU  D.  Murphy,  715  Spring  Valley  Road, 
Columbia. 

Addle  J.  Smith.  811  Leawood  Terrace. 
Columbia. 

Allan  Sehuh,  516  West  Pratt.  De  Soto. 

Carol  B.  Llbbee.  903  Stewart  Road, 
Colxmibta. 

Robert  DePew,  417  Sanford  Avenue.  Co- 
lumbia. 

CTiarlea  H.  Sauer,  1635  Hlghrtdge  Circle. 
Columbia. 

Richard  A.  Pettus.  9  CoUege  Avenue.  Flat 
RlTer. 

Iflck  Lingo,  Potoei. 

Terry  O.  Hassell,  601  Field  Street,  Flat 
River. 

Richard  Bess.  309  Haney  Street.  Flat  River. 

Barbara  A.  Hocker,  Drezel. 

Harold  X.  Hicklin.  Jr.,  Perry. 

Uichael  K.  Oebom.  Hazelwood. 

Daniel  E.  McLaughUn,  602  West  Walnut. 
Independence. 

Stephen  R.  White.  103  Reed  Street.  Fulton. 

Dennis  H.  Oaffke.  710  Houchlns.  Jefferson 
City. 

Jerry  M.  Wekenborg.  Route  5.  Jefferson 
City. 

Kenneth  L.  Adanu.  1304  East  Ducklln 
Street,  Jefferson  City. 

Frederick  L.  Bloomlleld,  922  Falrmount 
Boulevard.  Jefferson  City. 

Roger  D.  Crocker,  617  W.  McCarty,  Jeffer- 
son City. 

Winiam  P.  Klauber,  2013  Norris  Drive 
Jefferson  City. 

■dwln  B.  Hamilton,  614  Linn  Street,  Jeffer- 
•onClty. 

Danny  U.  Melton.  1618  Notre  Dame.  Jeffer- 
son City. 

Ttery  U.  Reed,  922  Moreau  Drive.  Jefferson 
City. 

Dannto  McCurren.  721  Clark,  Jefferson 
City. 

Danny  Dowdy.  811  last  Dunklin.  Jefferson 
City. 

Charlene  Maybarry,  604  Lafayette.  Jeffer- 
son City. 

Staphen  Stauffar,  1718  Mi**»ignn.  JopUn. 

Richard  Cook,  2807  Plchar.  Joplln. 

Jamea  D.  Saale.  617  Norma  Drive,  St. 
Cbarlaa. 


Thomas  B.  Becker,  540  Monroe  Street,  St. 
Charles. 

Joel  F.  Achtenberg,  1028  West  70th  Street, 
Kansas  City. 

Donald  0.  Baker,  4116  College.  Kansas 
City. 

Ronald  L.  Bodlnson,  6414  Warnall  Road. 
Kansas  City. 

William  E.  Boykln.  4006  Euclid.  Kansas 
City. 

Arthur  D.  Coleman.  3224  Bellefontalne, 
Kansas  City. 

Larry  P.  Collettl.  2406  West  79th  Terrace, 
Prairie  Village,  Kans. 

Robert  J.  Davis.  5116  Rosewood  Drive, 
Shawnee  Mission.  Kans. 

Gordon  P.  Dawson,  11138  Oak,  Kansas  City. 

Douglas  R.  Dubln.  1820  East  85th  Street, 
Kansas  City. 

Fred  O.  Graham,  6418  Wornall  Road, 
Kansas  City. 

Cheryl  E.  Jones,  3201  East  52d,  Kansas  Cltv. 

Robert  E.  Kelley,  5600  Bales,  Kansas  City. 

Terry  R.  McCall.  3530  North  Myrtle  Kan- 
sas City. 

Charles  W.  McTyer,  2432  Olive.  Kansas 
City. 

John  E.  Mockobey,  9300  East  103,  Kansas 
City. 

Stephen  J.  Moore,  450  West  50th.  Kansas 
City. 

John  B.  Moree,  11222  East  50  Highway, 
Raytown. 

Wesley  C.  Parham,  3509  Brooklyn,  Kansas 
City. 

Robert  B.  Patterson,  4407  Bellefontaln, 
Kansas  City 

WUUam  H.  Redmond,  2456  Spruce,  Kansas 
City. 

William  E.  Shade,  2715  East  35th  Terrace, 
Kansas  City. 

Harry  D.  Shrago.  112  East  67th.  Kansas 
City. 

David  B  Sllverforb,  209  Brush  Creek 
Boulevard,  Kansas  City. 

Karen  J.  Taylor,  1720  Berry,  Independence. 

Rodney  M.  Thompson,  3208  East  31st,  Kan- 
sas City. 

Ben  Turec,  8409  Central,  Kansas  City. 

Charles  W.  Wheeler,  204  South  Jackson, 
Kansas  City. 

Charles  B.  Williams,  Jr.,  2714  Brooklyn, 
Kansas  City. 

Walter  R.  Jacobs,  912  West  McCoy,  Inde- 
pendence. 

John  E.  Redmond,  604  East  65th  Terrace, 
Kansas  City. 

Carl  Bengston,  515  East  61st  Street,  Kansas 
City. 

Richard  Llppman,  817  Jefferson,  Kansas 
City. 

Joe  Fanning,  5313  Prospect,  Kansas  City. 

Prank  M.  McMahon,  1474  East  76th  Ter- 
race, Kansas  City. 

Charles  Murphy,  2000  Benton  Boulevard, 
ECansas  City. 

Lee  C.  Slmm,  3845  Montgall,  Kansas  City. 

David  Paul  Lyman,  5525  Garfield,  Kansas 

aty. 

Edward  V.  Johnson,  3220  East  30th.  Kansas 
City. 

Ballus  Melvln  Tate,  3225  East  30th,  Kansas 

aty. 

VerUe  Norton,  3218  East  32d  Street,  Kansas 
City. 

Milton  C.  Smith,  3046  East  32d  Street, 
Kansas  City. 

Sammle  Lee  Smith,  3737  Garfield,  Kansas 
City. 

James  Walter  Rider,  3809  Windsor.  Kansas 
City. 

Patrick  James  LlUard,  322  North  Brighton, 
Kansas  City. 

Raymone  W.  Sonnenberg,  421  East  65th 
Street,  Kansas  City, 

James  Ora  Wallace,  1242  South  Hardy  Ave- 
nue, Kansas  City. 

Judith  Anne  Johnston,  15094  West  Wal- 
nut. Independence. 

Helen  Marie  Ellis,  3036  OUve  Street,  Kanaaa 
City. 


Carol  Sue  Horn,  845  West  30th  Street,  In- 
dei>endence. 

JuUous  Carey,  1015  Vine  Street,  Kennett. 

Patricia  Novlnger,  RPD,  Novlnger. 

Kenneth  F.  Robb,  Jr.,  602  Marlon,  Klrks- 
vlUe. 

Donald  Bradley,  La  Belle. 

Joseph  D.  Roberts,  11,  419  West  Kansas, 
Liberty. 

Gerald  D,  Jackson,  321  West  5th  Street, 
MaryvlUe. 

Samuel  C.  Richardson,  4612  East  RoUlns, 
Moberly. 

James  G.  Spencer,  402  North  OUve,  Nevada. 

Larry  O,  Sheridan,  MoundvlUe. 

WllUam  P.  Johnson,  926  Tremont.  Poplar 
Bluff. 

John  Throckmorton.  2535  North  Main.  Pop- 
lar Bluff, 

James  O.  Essary,  928  Park  Avenue,  Poplar 
Bluff. 

Lyndel  Harold  Porterfleld,  511  Cedar  Street, 
Poplar  Bluff. 

Sandra  Schlerloh,  Belle. 

Douglas  L.  Hermann,  808  West  12th,  Rolla. 

Chuck  Downing,  Houston. 

Steven  A.  Honse,  Route  3,  Box  146,  Rolla. 

Stephen  G.  England,  806  Bray  Avenue, 
RoUa. 

Chris  M.  KlUlan,  902  Angus  Valley  Drive. 
RoUa. 

Gary  L.  Prank,  Route  4.  Rolla. 

Janice  M.  Duncan,  Post  Office  Box  544, 
RoUa. 

Rebecca  P^Uler,  Augusta. 

Albert  Boos,  3504  Doniphan  Saint  Joseph. 

Rita  Hafner,  2814  Francis  Street,  St. 
Joseph. 

Thomas  J.  Knelb,  2838  Messamlne  Street, 
St.  Joseph. 

WUson  O.  Loar,  Jr.,  5419  South  22d,  St. 
Joseph. 

Alan  G.  SUverglat,  3029  Douglas,  St.  Joseph. 

Charles  E.  Stewart,  53  East  Hyde  Park,  St. 
Joseph. 

Dee  A.  Turner  Thomas,  904  Corby,  St. 
Joseph. 

John  R.  Yancey,  Jr.,  1805  6th  Avenue,  St. 
Joseph. 

WUUam  P.  Plercy,  220  North  18th  Street, 
St.  Joseph. 

Patrick  G.  Peeple,  620  North  24th,  St. 
Joseph. 

Dennis  Johnson,  1404  East  Kathleen, 
Slkeston. 

Robert  Brothers,  230  Watson,  Slkeston. 

Richard  Compas.  305  J  Drive,  Slkeston. 

Mitchell  Ray  Shelby,  520  Wallace,  Slkeston. 

WUUam  T.  Solon,  1416  West  3d,  Sedalla. 

WUllam  H.  Bunn  HI.  1606  South  Barrett, 
Sedalla. 

Jack  E.  Gross,  II,  1930  Ventura,  Spring- 
field. 

Russell  Campbell,  Jr.,  Republic. 

Larry  J.  Butrlck,  2534  North  National, 
Springfield. 

Tim  A.  McColm,  502  North  Burton,  Spring- 
field. 

Joyce  E.  Pranks.  2424  West  Walnut,  Spring- 
field. 

Michael  D.  Lumley,  621  West  Minota, 
Springfield. 

Terrence  N.  Hyde,  2139  Prairie  Lane, 
Springfield. 

Larry  Gooch,  2817  Rocklyn.  Springfield. 

Craig  E.  Alexander,  Route  4,  Box  162. 
Marshfield. 

Miss  Neda  L.  Bockover,  806  West  Seventh 
Street,  Washington. 

St.  Louis 
John  A.  Sapplngton,  4615  Tower  Grove, 
Michael  Handley,  4354  Engrlght. 
James  Murphy,  6916  Waterman. 
Frank  Keaney.  Jr.,  6423  January. 
Raymond  Bruntrager,  71  BeUerlve  Acres. 
Joseph  Fortl,  6407  North  Klngshlghway. 
Joseph  Herbst,  6019  Queens. 
Thomas  Archer,  6360  Queens. 
Frank  Bubb.  9  Wrenwood  Court. 
Lucy  Chrlstman,  659  Tvixedo  Boulevard. 
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Michael  Smolens,  601  North  Price  Road. 

Jess  Mltchel  Usery,  5919  Garesche  Avenue. 

John  J.  Hennelly,  6230  Delor. 

Robert  GulUlams,  7820  Wllmore. 

Eddie  D.  Evans,  4812  Cote  Brilliant. 

John  O'Toole.  5644  Mlmlka. 

Octavls  Harrison,  3740  St.  Louis. 

Prank  Cushlng,  63  Bellerive  Acres. 

Arthur  Groesch,  5420  Queens. 

Richard  L.  Schuler,  4336a  Arco. 

Loren  A.  Jackson.  5026  Page. 

Jack  Davis,  719  Landscape. 

Edward  Levitt,  9626  La  JoUa. 

Kenneth  Shear,  50  Creekwood  Lane. 

Steven  Schwedt,  8425  Braddock. 

Oliver  R.  Anderson,  6536  Itaska. 

Thomas  A.  Grooms,  51  Westmoreland. 

Grady  Ward,  4021a  Kennerly. 

Terry  L.  Baker,  6216  Helm  Drive. 

Dayton  M.  Cramer,  4045  Germanla. 

Dennis  Huelslng,  3230  Pennsylvania. 

Byron  Bass,  7535  Ahem. 

James  P.  Booth,  6250  Walsh. 

Larry  Benolst,  2105  East  Pair. 

Harold  Kallshman,  7301  Tulane. 

George  Otte,  5214  Flnkman. 

Ray  Overman,  6037  Harney. 

Roland  Rose,  5317  Ruskln. 

Mlchale  J.  Kelly,  150  Grenoble  Lane,  Flor- 
rlsant.  Mo. 

Fred  Miller.  1323  Midland  Drive, 

Betty  J.  Clayborne,  2433  Cleveland,  East 
St.  Louis,  111. 

Albert  Zlmmer,  932  Chelsea. 

Charles  Wartts,  3024  Thomas. 

James  J.  Crane,  7701  MaUard  Drive. 

WUUam  P.  Seeck,  4233  McRee. 

Ronald  J.  Mclntyre,  2622  Belle  Olade. 

Douglas  Whlttlngton,  3900  Flora  Place. 

Michael  Streng,  2045  East  Prairie. 

Andrew  Parrts,  45  Bellerive  Acres. 

Robert  G.  Hess,  2839  Miami. 

John  Hlnrlchs,  3250  Lucas  and  Hunt  Rood. 

John  DlPatta,  9946  Norwlck. 

Delores  Warren,  2027  Pranklin. 

James  Jeter,  4910  Maffltt  Place. 

Robert  Mills,  Jr.,  7460  Hiawatha. 

John  W.  Hammon,  915  West  Main,  Festus. 

David  ToUe,  4640  Tennessee. 

Luke  A.  Kneee,  Jr.,  5211  Bonlta. 

Bessie  R.  Johnson,  3027a  Whlttler. 

Charles  Klelne,  1438  Klein. 

Lewis  Jenkins,  4650  Page. 

Kenneth  W.  Macon,  4501  Newstead. 

AUan  J.  McCarthy,  3909a  Fillmore. 

Freddie  C.  Pryor,  2733a  Pranklin. 

Paul  E.  Schroeder,  5733  Hlgglns. 

James  P.  Chik,  10430  Pour  Winds  Court. 

Robert  L.  Nelson,  5041  Maple  Street. 

Donald  J.  Torlzzo,  215  Westgate. 

Vallon  Brown,  5082  Westminster. 

Timothy  Meyer.  2214  Indiana. 

Thomas  Weatherby,  4902  Michigan. 

Gary  Pratte,  5202  Potomac, 

John  Kennedy  Nolan,  900  Siirrey  Lane. 

Robert  McAlevey,  4933  Heege  Road. 

Elson  WUUams,  Jr.,  3914  St.  Louis. 

Mary  S.  Maglnn,  8221  Glen  Echo  Drive. 

Franklin  S.  McKeown,  Jr.,  7022  Canton. 

Vickie  A.  Rlgglns,  5564  St.  Louis. 

Robert  P.  Allison,  6715  Murray. 

David  L.  Green,  8206  Airport  Road. 

Gordon  N.  Johnson,  902  Drummond  Drive. 

Gary  R.  Rahm,  4139  Banks  Road,  St.  Ann. 

John  H.  Hoelzer,  7449  Dale. 

Lyn  P.  Bayer,  701  Capac  Court. 

Raymond  D.  Kayser,   5095a   North  Kings- 
highway. 

Barbara  J.  Dorsey,  5739  Westminister. 

John  J.  Hennelly,  Jr.,  6230  Delor. 

John  W.  Tecu,  5734  Usette. 

Lawrence  A.  James,  12127  Valencia. 

Tom  Mendelson,  8006  Stanford. 

Joseph  Domlan,  7115  Hosmer. 

Diane  Molz,  2315  Wismer. 

Craig  Phegley,  46  TuUp  Drive. 

Gary  S.  Grisbeck,  5223  Potomac. 

Thomas  R.  Zelsler,  5239  Emerson  Street. 

Leon  B.  Smith,  1420  Laurel. 

Paul  L.  Small,  4637  Pope. 
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Thurman  L.  WlUett,  Jr.,  213  SoUey  Drive, 
Manchester. 

Gabriel  Wallace.  2311  Blddle. 
Timothy  Foley.  6148  Washington. 
John  Moll.  2745  Accomac. 
Archie  Harrison.  3732  St.  Louis. 
Bradford  Buchek,  9036  Consul  Drive. 
Charles  HaUer,  1240  Tamm. 

Arkansas 
Linda  Lee  Schuburg,  939  St.  Louis,  Bates- 
vlUe. 
Robert  Edward  Parks,  Newark. 
James  P.  Holman,  701  Walnut,  Newport. 
Danny  Smith,  BentonvlUe. 
Joe  Cook,  Route  4,  Box  125-A,  Camden. 
William  B.  ElUs,  Jr.,  Stephens. 
Jlmmle  A.  Brady,  Route  3,  Vllonla. 

Marvin  Keith  Marshall,  Route  3,  Box  123, 
Crossett. 

James   WUUam  Berry,   Route  8,  Payette- 
vlUe. 

James  Alfred  Cole,  321  West  Lafayette,  Fay- 
ettevlUe. 

Ernest  E.  Rothrock,  Box  479.  Lincoln. 

Gary  D.  Alverson.   4423   South  30th.  Fort 
Smith. 

Daniel  L.  Borengasser.  300  North  39th.  Fort 
Smith. 

Regina  R.  Crain,  1811  South  Greenwood. 
Fort  Smith. 

James  R.   England,   1922  North  44th  Ter- 
race, Port  Smith. 

Phillip  Bushman  Farris,  518  May  Avenue, 
Fort  Smith. 

Dan  Hendrlx,  2215  South  40th  Street,  Fort 
Smith. 

Pete    Nicely,    208    Federal    Building,    Fort 
Smith. 

Robert   E.   Woods,   805   North   Greenwood. 
Fort  Smith. 

Larry  Joe  Jefferson.  Route  2.  Harrison. 

Don  Wesley  Walker,  Jr.,  620  North  Walnut 
Street,  Harrison. 

M.    C.    Clark,    917    Jefferson    Street,    Tex- 
arkana. 

Prank  Boyd  Coleman,  LewlsvlUe. 

Michael  G.  Mitchell.  Star  Route,  Mountain 
Pine. 

Andrew    C.    Donaldson,    714    Hope    Street, 
Jonesboro. 

Ralph  Donaldson,  Jr.,  804  East  Washing- 
ton, Jonesboro. 

Lynda  P.  Smith,   1609  Ethel,  Jonesboro. 

Ann      L.      Carter,      1612      West      College, 
Jonesboro. 

Clyde  M.  Knight,  1108  Kitchen,  Jonesboro. 

Michael  L.  BaU,  3120  Peyton,  Little  Rock. 

Carroll  R.  Bates,   211   South   Plaza.  Little 
Rock. 

Phillip    Charles    Bresslnck,    1301    Garland 
Avenue.  North  Little  Rock. 

Joseph  E.  Cassady,  1407  South  Harrison, 
Little  Rock. 

Jeff  N.  Hardwlck,  923  East  H.  North  Little 
Rock. 

Jerry  Wayne  HolllB,  10024  West  Markam, 
Little  Rock. 

James  R.  Istun.  1808  Bishop  Street,  Little 
Rock. 

Henry  L.  Jones,  Jr..  1611  Weet  23d,  Little 
Rock. 

Jim  A.  Lorenz,  508  West  Pine,  Little  Rock. 

Truman   MltcheU,  2   GllUam  Park   Road, 
Little  Rock. 

Drajah  H.  Morrow,  2123  Rice  Street,  Little 
Rock. 

Barbara  J.  Rawls,  2134  West  Seventh  Street, 
Little  Rock. 

PhUUp    S.    Shavers,    8034    Fulton    Street, 
Little  Rock. 

Nancy    E.    Woods,    7    Belle    Meade    Drive, 
Little  Rock. 

David  Allen  Flncher,  Box  318,  Waldo. 

BlUy  Earl  Clampit,  603  East  Jackson,  Mon- 
tlceUo. 

Oall  Blgge,  Mena. 

Murphy  Davie,  RFD  No.  8,  Newport. 

Edwin  L.  OoS,  901  West  30th  Street,  North 
Uttle  Rock. 

Donald  R.  Owen.  Jr.,  1316  Parkway  Drive, 
North  Little  Rock. 


Manuel  Dison,  1518  Bast  4th  Street,  North 
Little  Rock. 

Bruce  Cook,  Jr.,  Dooley  Road,  North  Littto 
Rock. 

Don  Roberts,  620  North  6th  Street,  Para- 
gould. 

Joel  Rallsback,  1616  West  83d,  Pine  Bluff. 

Miles  Pish,  Jr.,  Box  476,  Star  City. 

Kenneth  L.  Johnson,  Jr.,  1311  Alabama 
Street,  Pine  Bluff. 

Hugh  E.  Hays,  906  North  9th  Street, 
Rogers. 

Jim  W.  Pickens,  Box  138,  Rogers. 

Hugh  R.  Showalter,  603  North  Walnut, 
Searcy. 

WUUam  E.  Black.  Jr..  109  BX.  J  StrMt. 
BentonvlUe. 

James  S.  Keeton,  523  Highland  Drive,  West 
Memphis. 

Harold  D.  Masterson,  Route  No.  3.  Barle. 

WUllam  K.  Thomas,  618  Ingram,  West 
Memphis. 

Cheryl  D.  Williams,  Box  684,  Clarkedals. 

Lee  N.  Zlegenhom,  Route  1,  Earle. 

Robert  Lee  WUllams,  630  South  9th  Street. 
West  Memphis. 

Arthur  Jackson,  303  South  11th  Street, 
West  Memphis. 

Iowa 

Howard  J.  Foulkner,  Story  City. 

Larry  K.  McCoy,  413  East  3d  Street,  Amea. 

Bernard  Malone,  401  OUve  St.,  Atlantic. 

John  Morton,  104  Clinton,  Boone. 

David  Myers.  1628  Marshall,  Boone. 

Richard  L.  Houser,  Boone. 

Judith  McCarty,  Argyle. 

Rick  Humphrey,  606  West  Ramsey,  Bur- 
lington. 

Fred  Meeker,  MedlapoUs. 

Fred  Delezal,  Carroll. 

NUes  B.  Smith,  Harper. 

Thomas  Borchart,  306  W.  Water,  Fayette. 

Charles  H.  Patrick,  4305  CavaUer  NX., 
Cedar  Rapids. 

Timothy  Maddlgan,  Celweln. 

Richard  Mennlng,  825  Straub  Court,  Cedar 
Rapids. 

Larry  T.  Baker,  1106  14th  Avenue  SW., 
Cedar  Rapids. 

Joseph  H.  Schmlckle,  4001  Midway  Drive 
NW.,  Cedar  Rapids. 

Ptanklln  L.  Splnka,  3311  Southland  SW., 
Cedar  Rapids. 

Earl  J.  WUUams.  1411  10th  Street  SE., 
Cedar  Rapids. 

Thomas  R.  Preston,  Cedar  Rapids, 

Raymond  R,  Anderson,  914  9th  Street  SW., 
Cedar  Rapids. 

Donald  E,  Joens,  2320  J  Street  SW.,  Cedar 
Rapids. 

Barry  Pish.  2939  Skyline  Drive,  Clinton, 

John  Rayes.  1013  West  7th  Street,  Daven- 
port. 

Richard  Rodriquez,  1453  West  3rd  Street, 
Davenport. 

William  R.  Ray,  1115  East  Columbia, 
Davenport. 

Michael  C.  Gaul,  3012  Tremont,  Daven- 
port. 

James  Hegeman,  308  First  Avenue  NE., 
Waukon. 

Gerald  Bagg,  2330  SW.  9th,  Des  Moines 

Steven  Cox,  307  Davis,  Des  Moines. 

Ron  West,  3614  West  53d,  Des  Moines. 

John  Brick,  1728  East  9th,  Des  Moines. 

Charles  Coetelllne,  2020  Harding  Road, 
Des  Moines. 

Lynn  Hoffman,  549  28th,  West  Dee  Moines. 

Sam  GlUottl,  915  Klrkwood,  Des  Moines. 

Michael  L.  Durnavich,  618  Clinton,  Des 
Moines. 

James  Denato,  1610  Watrous,  Des  Moines. 

Roger  Parker,  922  West  16th,  Des  Moines. 

Oene  Orozlno,  2337  SW.  9th,  Des  Moines. 

Alfred  D.  Parr,  Box  113,  Humeston. 

Gerald  Kelaso,  6933  Cottage  Grove,  Des 
Moines. 

Roger  Mason,  R.R.  No.  1.  Osceola. 

Oary  Lundholm.  1105  EucUd.  Des  Moines. 

Fred  Joseph  Lucia.  1816  eoth.  Des  Moines. 

Ralph  A.  Chiodo.  318  Edison,  Des  Moinea. 
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CharlM  A.  Talcott,  931  2Sth,  D«s  Moloes. 

Terrance  L.  Arnold,  1506  East  9tb,  Des 
MolnM. 

Richard  U.  Bush.  1107  12th.  Dea  MoUiM. 

Ronald  L.  FUher,  914  Outhrie,  Dm  Molnea. 

Roger  D.  Freel.  1021  West  26th,  Des  MolnM. 

/OMpb  J.  Ofldden.  Jr.,  662  36th  Street,  Des 
Koines. 

Lloyd  Jones,  Jr..  960  West  17th  Street,  Des 
lifolnes. 

Jamee  M.  Mlncks,  2406  Adams.  Des  Moines. 

William  S.  Thyberg,  5304  Grand  Avenue, 
Dea  Molnea. 

ICelTln  Crlppen.  512  SW.  Virginia,  Des 
Moines. 

Stephen  King.  Wlnterset. 

John  P.  Mullen.  3113  Clark  Street,  Des 
Ifotnee. 

Michael  W.  Shearer.   1351   22d  Street,  Des 

MotXMS. 

DennU  MulUn,  2411  Maryland  Pike,  Des 
Moines. 

Nicholas  J.  Lemmo.  Jr..  3513  SE.  8tb  Street, 
Dea  Moines. 

Michael  D.  Porter,  1131  18th  Street,  Des 
Moines. 

Paul  O.  Storey,  714  East  Sheridan.  Des 
Moines. 

Curtis  M.  Murphy,  JuUen  Hotel.  Dubuque. 

DennU  A.  Boda,  434  Loras  Boulevard,  Du- 
buque. 

Michael  J.  DurUn,  1511  Bluff  Street.  Du- 
buque. 

Oerry  W.  Hallenbeck,  1555  Ruan  Drive,  Du- 
buque. 

Thomas  J.  Wild,  752  tJnlversity,  Dubuque. 

Douglas  N.  McNaver,  1646  Plnley.  Dubuque. 

Wllmer  Atkinson,  2411  Rhomberg,  Du- 
buque. 

Mlchale  Laughlln.  1722  Avenue  C,  Fort 
Madison. 

Daryl  Beall,  Somen. 

Roger  Conway,  Swea  City. 

Michael  Chrlstenson,  Jewell. 

IClcbael  W.  Anderson,  2023  3d.  South  Fort 
Dodge. 

Tim  V.  Langerman.  1729  4th  Avenue,  South 
Fort  Dodge. 

J.  Michael  Swank.  1253  North  25th.  Fort 
Dodge. 

Pat  Cavanaugh,  Lohrvllle. 

Martin  Huffman,  Manson. 

James  Lynch.  1010  Hlghlane.  Iowa  City. 

James  Moore.  1006  North  Church.  Leon. 

Paul  L.  Becker,  40  Oak  Drive.  Mason  City. 

Steven  H.  Collins.  721  North  Jackson, 
Maaon  City. 

Brian  L.  Kkborg,  RFD  No.  2.  Nora  Springs. 

Jeffrey  I.  Judy.  215  Fourth  Street.  NW.. 
Hampton. 

Dale  B.  Olson,  RFD  No.  1.  Rudd. 

Do\iglas  B.  Tledeman,  1218  North  Hamp- 
shire, Mason  City. 

Jon  R.  Yankey,  302  14th  Street  SE..  Mason 
City. 

David  R.  Walters,  317  West  North  Street. 
Manly. 

James  H.  Anderegg,  Rural  Route  No.  3, 
Maaon  City. 

Stephen  Loy,  321  Taft.  Ottumwa. 

Rletaard  J.  Odem,  Box  13.  Klrkvlile. 

Gary  Raymond  Smith,  Route  3.  Albla. 

David  Baker,  902  Center,  Ottumwa. 

Keith  Kunkel,  Rtiral  Route  2.  Ottumwa. 

Prank  Bell.  615  East  Court  Street. 
OUumwa. 

J.  C.  Irvln,  ShenandotUi. 

John  Perdue,  Emmetsburg. 

Oary  D.  Luft,  3519  McComb,  Slouz  City. 

Sharon  L.  Powell,  3808  South  Paxton. 
Slouz  City. 

John  Wtttstruck,  3600  Peters  Avenue, 
Sioux  City. 

HartT  Kltts,  SOOO  Peters  Avenue,  Slouz 
City. 

Michael  Halasiyn.  8423  Jennings,  Sioux 
City. 

Ken  Heaton.  1832  West  16th,  Slouz  City. 

John  J.  Mltvachte,  3103  Pierce,  Slouz 
Otty. 


Darryl  K.  Nelson,  1515  McDonald,  Sioux 
City. 

Michael  E.  Bilunas,  2651  South  Lemon, 
Sioux  City. 

Vernon  E.  Allen,  515  Sumner,  Waterloo. 

Lawrence  W.  Ash.  2817  East  Fourth.  Water- 
loo. 

Roes    R.    Burrlll.    357   Butler.   Waterloo. 

Marvin  E.  DlUavou,  1929  Sixth  Street. 
Evansdale. 

Richard  J.  Junker.  901  BroolcBlde,  Water- 
loo. 

Noel  R.  Shekltton.  324  4  West  Fourth. 
Waterloo. 

John  S.  Steldler,  916  Wellington.  Waterloo. 

Anthony  L,  Tlsdale.  526  Iowa.  Waterloo. 

Thomas  Berllng,   1445  Bertch.  Waterloo. 

Oary   M.  Riley,   126  Harrison.   Waterloo. 

Joe  N,  Austin.  317  Sumner,  Waterloo, 

Gary  L.  Letchford.  202  Mulberry.  Water- 
loo. 

Jane   Little,   West   Branch. 

Michael  A.  Crlvaro.  940  Creston,  Des 
Moines. 

SAN    FRANCISCO    REGION 

California 

V.  J.  Calderon.  2150  Fulton,  Monterey 
Park. 

W.  H.  Hanna.  8821  East  Naomi,  San  Gabriel. 

M.  L.  Huff,  2355  Bunker  Avenue.  El  Monte. 

W.  C.  Lee,  HOC  South  Bradshaw,  Monterey 
Park. 

S.  M.  Roland,  9556  East  Nadlne,  Temple 
City. 

R.  Salinas.  1835  Portogrande  Drive,  South 
San  Gabriel. 

J.  R.  Stifel.  1625  Laurel  Street,  South  Pasa- 
dena. 

L.  M.  Tsuchlya.  1177  Garfield  Avenue, 
Monterey  Park. 

R.  P.  Ward.  470  East  Concha  Street,  Alta- 
dena. 

R.  L.  Adler.  916  South  Roberts,  Anaheim. 

W.  T.  Bryan,  702  Westvfsle  Drive.  Anaheim. 

R.  E.  Clerlsse,  Jr  ,  29 U.'  West  Ravenswood 
Drive,  Anaheim. 

R.  C.  Scharples.  1332  Rosewood  Avenue, 
Anaheim. 

A.  J.  Aokl,  710  L  Street,  Bakersfield. 

C.  J.  Barton,  2117  Lantana  Way,  Bakers- 
field. 

L.  G.  Brawn.  3912  Wilson  Road.  Bakersfield, 

L.  D.  Durbln.  404  Electra  Avenue.  Bakers- 
field. 

P.  J.  Easley,  1501  Camino  Primavera. 
Bakersfield. 

A.  Edwards,  338  Highland,  Bakersfield. 

A.  A.  Glbbs.  1605  Woolsey  Street.  Berkeley. 

A.  H.  Hays.  3812  Phaffle.  Bakersfield. 

W.  J.  McLean,  Jr.,  5104  Elysium  Street, 
Bakersfield. 

J.  P.  Vltz.  1811  Kent,  Bakersfield. 

M.  L.  Avaklan.  900  0.^ord  Street.  Berkeley. 

T.  a.  Boyden.  1208  Shattuck  Avenue, 
Berkeley. 

W.  B.  Carroll,  2315  Parker  Street,  Berkeley. 

A.  A.  Gibbs,  1605  Woolsey  Street.  Berkeley. 
J.  W.  Hanson.  8  Jeasen  Court,  Berkeley. 
J.  B.  McCallan.  Jr.,   1611   Carleton  Street. 

Berkeley. 

B.  L.  Pox.  9118  David  Avenue.  Los  Angeles. 
J.  A.  House,  171  South  El  Cerrlto,  Brawley. 
R.  T.  Mcintosh,  1060  Monterey  Street,  La 

Habra. 

D.  N.  Schneider,  1537  East  Commonwealth, 
FuUerton. 

C.  B.  Kroum.  Jr..  2938  North  Buena  Vista, 
Burbank. 

R.  L.  Sanders,  2921  North  Frederic  Street. 
Burbank. 

D.  J.  Thorpe,  2740  North  Lincoln,  Burbank. 
J.  W.  Thorpe.   1630  Highland,  Glendale. 
R.   P.   Bradley,   411    North    Delaware,   San 

Mateo. 

L.  B.  Branson,  1401  Columbus  Avenue, 
Burlingame. 

D.  M.  Constantino,  1930  Carmellta  Avenue, 
Burlingame. 

J.  M.  Cullen,  Jr.,  1623  Oolumb\iB  Avenue, 
Btirllngama. 


P.  R.  Durazzo,  1445  Benito  Avenue,  Biu-- 
lingame. 

E.  S.  Edwarda,  609  Coata  Rica,  San  Mateo. 

W.  H.  Hartley,  1048  Black  Moimtaln  Road, 
Hillsborough. 

R.  S.  McLeod,  1472  Benito  Avenue.  Bur- 
lingame. 

D.  M.  Splaln,  1510  Cypress  Avenue,  Bur- 
lingame. 

G.  L.  Benson,  827  Heber  Avenue,  Calexlco. 

O.  F.  Elston,  3935  Llmnar  Lane,  Carlsbad. 

J.  P.  Murphy,  2570  Gregory  Drive,  Carls- 
bad. 

J.  M.  Prout,  3440  Donna  Drive,  Carlsbad. 

C.  P.  B.  Burgess,  1002  Pomona  Avenue, 
Chlco. 

T.  L.  Dawson,  1411  Almond  Avenue,  Chlco. 

P.  J.  Hefflngton,  420  Lake,  Chowchilla. 

S.  J.  Capuano,  1680  Plncroft  Avenue,  Clare- 
mont. 

J.  Navarro,  340  East  Durlan,  Coallnga. 

C.  Austin,  Jr.,  802  North  Northwood, 
Compton. 

L.  M.  Bowen.  2323  West  Raymond  Street, 
Compton. 

A.  R.  Henry,  Jr..  1014  South  Acacia  Street, 
Compton. 

G.  D.  Jackson,  1511  A.  South  Bentley, 
Compton. 

A.  Payton,  Jr.,  2209  West  Reeves  Street, 
Compton. 

G.  B.  Thompson,  230  E.  Raymond  Street, 
Compton. 

D.  A.  Aldrlch,  3027  Ssperanza  Drive, 
Concord. 

K.  Ellingson,  1500  North  Mitchell  Canyon 
Road,  Concord. 

T.  A.  Keller,  3925  Royal  Arch  Drive. 
Concord. 

J.  E.  McDonald,  3984  Dracena  Court, 
Concord. 

R.  W.  Serventi,  2514  Bonafiaco  Street, 
Concord. 

D.  G.  Tomlin,  Post  Office  Box  21227,  Con- 
cord. 

R.  T.  Trumm,  2148  Frederick  Street, 
Concord. 

N.  J.  Aeberhard,  374  Esther  Street,  Costa 
Mesa. 

E.  M.  Foster,  604  W.  Bay  Street,  Costa  Mesa. 
J.  D.  Glenn,  858  Center  Street,  Costa  Mesa. 
C.  J.  Morgan,  720  Victoria  Apartment  A-3. 

Costa  Mesa. 

V.  M.  Mouzakls,  1045  North  Dodsworth 
Avenue.  Covina. 

S.  H.  Simon  ton  (address  not  available) . 

S.  H.  Simonton,  1045  N.  Dodsworth,  Covina. 

R.  L.  Harness.  1625  16th  Place,  Delano. 

B.  C.  Edwards,  10077  Fondo  Road,  Spring 
Valley. 

C.  H.  Hall,  6225  Acorn  Street,  San  Diego. 
S.    L.    Campbell,    558    Euclid    Avenue.    El 

Centro. 

M.  L.  Huff.  2355  Bunker.  El  Monte. 

L.  D.  Pfelffer.  Route  4.  Box  44.  Escondldo. 

R.  L.  Francesconi.  826  J  Street,  Eureka. 

S.  J.  Meinlnger,  1890  River  Lane,  Flrebaugh. 

R.  S.  Bellomy.  17490  Elaine  Drive,  Fon- 
tana. 

J.  D.  Kern,  16248  Montgomery  Street,  Fon- 
tana. 

L.  A.  Ornelas,  18024  Ivy  Street,  Fontana. 

J.  A.  Avlla,  42632  Charleston  Way,  Fre- 
mont. 

N.  P.  Bruneau,  4496  Seneca  Park  Avenue. 
Fremont. 

J.  P.  Herrera,  40374  Condon  Street.  Fre- 
mont. 

S.  L.  Rockett,  41332  Chapel  Way.  Fremont. 

B.  A.  Taylor,  444  HiUvlew  Drive.  Fremont. 

A.  M.  Avlla,  Post  Office  Box  162,  Laton. 

T.  E.  Babcock,  340  Richardson  Way,  Han- 
ford. 

E.  J.  Benedict,  1926  West  Qrlffith  Way. 
FYesno. 

D.  M.  Bowen,  28  East  Strother,  Fresno. 
M.  M.  Calderon,  Jr.,  35  Lorena,  Fresno. 
R.  Chlnn.  103  Hawes.  Fresno. 

E.  E.  Hall,  4th  27  Whitesbridge,  Fresno. 
T.  N.  Hardy,  8035  Adollne,  Fresno. 

J.  W.  Herring.  914  East  Street,  Reedley. 
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L.  J.  Hill  3d  136  Oleander,  Fresno. 

M.  P.  Jensen,  1612  North  Adollne,  Fresno. 

DC.  Morgan,  1089  Ventura,  Klngsburg. 

J  L.  Murrln,  2026  Kensington  Way,  Han- 
ford, 

R.  F.  Thomas.  4664  East  Lewis  Avenue, 
Fresno. 

J.  E.  Tomer,  1213  Pleasant  Way,  Hanford. 

D.  B.  Chaffee,  184  Hlllcrest  Drive,  Fuller- 
ton. 

T.  H.  Maxwell,  840  Grandvlew,  FuUerton. 
C.  B.  Stack.  1000  Arroues  Drive,  FuUerton. 

E.  A.  Baker,  14907  Yukon  Avenue,  Haw- 
thorne. 

J,  P.  G.  Johnson,  Jr.,  8731  Elmer  Lane, 
Garden  Grove. 

J.  M.  Probst,  11311  Stratford  Way,  Garden 
Grove. 

P.  J.  Remmel.  9662  Blanche  Avenue,  Garden 
Grove. 

C.  W.  Webber,  lOSll  Blake  Street,  Garden 
Grove 

J.  A.  Black,  1634  Highland  Avenue,  Glen- 
dale. 

S.  K.  Lechemlnant,  1320  Norton  Avenue, 
Glendale. 

A.  R.  Matoza,  575  Sycamore  Avenue, 
Gustine. 

J.  R.  Gingrich,  296  West  Kelly  Drive,  Ham- 
ilton Air  Force  Base. 

P.  T.  Bltz,  24822  Broadmore  Avenue,  Hay- 
ward. 

D.  C.  Cavallaro,  533  Banbury  Street,  Hay- 
ward. 

L.  J.  Ghllardl,  2736  Plnerldge  Road.  Castro 
Valley. 

R.  W.  Pratt,  21785  Dolores  Street,  Castro 
Valley. 

G.  E.  Sundberg,  24037  Wilcox  Lane,  Hay- 
ward. 

R.  J.  VlgU.  26617  Luvena  Drive,  Hajrward. 

G.  S.  Bennett,  2733  East  58th  Street,  Hunt- 
ington Park. 

S.  S.  Geldman,  6712  Seville  Avenue,  Himt- 
Ington  Park. 

G.  K.  Avlla.  83  475  Highway  111,  Indlo. 

R.  G.   Avlla,  83    124  Center  Street,   Indlo. 

R.  A.  Garcia.  45  975  Grace  Street.  Indlo. 

T.  G.  Hill,  73  290  Catalina  Way,  Palm 
Desert. 

H.  S.  Mestas.  45877  Sage  Street,  Indlo. 

G.  R.  Montez.  50021  Coronado,  Coachella. 

M.  G.  Saldivar,  46121  Towne,  Indlo. 

R.  T.  Salgado,  43690  Jackson  Street,  Indio. 

L.  C.  Smith,  46200  Calhoun  Street,  Indio. 

W.  P.  Sprlnkel,  85306  Avenue  52,  Coachella. 

D.  L,  Wheeler,  82185  Sierra  Street,  Indio. 

D,  B.  Adler,  8011  Maitland  Avenue,  Ingle- 
wood. 

N.  E.  Adler.  8011  Maitland,  Inglewood. 

H.  Bauchiero.  2505  West  80th  Street,  Ingle- 
wood. 

M.  E.  Brown,  350  East  70th  Street,  Loe 
Angeles. 

R.  C.  Buchholz.  108  Vi  South  Cedar  Avenue, 
Inglewood. 

K.  C.  Carter.  931  West  Stockwell.  Compton. 

R.  CaudiUo,  433  North  Nestor.  Compton. 

J.  C.  Clark.  1951  East  130th  Street,  Comp- 
ton. 

D.  B  Cohen,  9421  Second  Avenue,  Ingle- 
wood. 

R.  J.  Deslmone.  13236  St.  Andrews  Place, 
Gardena. 

L.  W.  Holmes.  7218  South  Denker  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles. 

D.  D.  Johnson.  16301  Vlsalia  Avenue,  Comp- 
ton. 

D.  L.  Jones,  1202  East  150th,  Compton. 

L.  C.  Jorgenson,  5359  West  117th  Street, 
Inglewood. 

R.  J.  Klntz,  8356  Chase  Avenue.  Los  An- 
geles. 

J.  D.  Kuns,  2301  Thoreau  Street.  Inglewood. 
J.  L.  Kuns,  568  Glenrock  12,  Los  Angeles. 
R.  A.  Leaven,  140  West  7l8t,  Los  Angeles. 
J.  K.  Lowell,  3516  West  80th  Street,  Ingle- 
wood. 

B.  A.  Monegan,  8310  5th  Avenue,  Los  An- 
geles. 


N.  OUver,  641  West  93d  Street,  Apartment 
10,  Los  Angeles. 

B.  S.  Parker,  140  West  71st,  Los  Angeles. 
D.  W.  Ross,  1508  West  Compton  Boulevard, 

Gardena. 

N.  Rimianzeff,  2937  West  95th  Street,  In- 
glewood. 

J.  A.  Saltzglver,  323  Penn  Street.  El  Se- 
gundo. 

N.  E.  Shearin,  2102  Vanwick  Street,  Los 
Angeles. 

W.  L.  Slaughter.  1122  South  Dwlght. 
Compton. 

C.  L.  Solder,  1428  West  47th  Street,  Loe 
Angeles. 

D.  R.  Stutzman,  9014  5th  Avenue,  Ingle- 
wood. 

L.  Tlpplns.  Jr..  340  East  64th  Street,  Los 
Angeles. 

M.  G.  Townsend,  333 Vi  West  Kelso  Street. 
Inglewood. 

E.  D.  Williams,  319  West  122d  Street.  Los 
Angeles. 

V.  A.  Pollack,  4933  Indlanola,  LaCanada. 

T.  H.  Llpman,  2359  Caractis,  LaCrescenta. 

A.  O.  Baltuth.  637  K.  Glenneyre  Street,  La- 
guna  Beach. 

M.  J.  Blair,  2669  Nido  Way,  Laguna  Beach. 

N.  B.  Woodbury,  443  Bent  Street,  Laguna 
Beach. 

R.  G.  Case,  435  North  Western  Avenue, 
Whlttier. 

T.  M.  Coffey.  1041  North  Euclid,  LaHabra. 

C.  A.  Feeney,  2521  Cajon  Drive,  LaHabra. 

D.  R.  Wilson,  9673  Russell  Street,  LaHabra 
M.  J.  Cox,  6032  Castana,  Lakewood. 

R.  D.  Nunnally,  5515  Hazelbrook  Avenue, 
Lakewood. 

D.  J.  Sudakow.  5523  Coldbrook  Avenue. 
Lakewood. 

R.  T.  Mcintosh,  1050  Monterey  Street,  La 
Habra. 

H.  L.  Sumner,  15039  Costa  Mesa  Drive, 
La  Mlrada. 

L.  Hooker,  351  North  Orange  Avenue, 
Apartment  7,  La  Puente. 

A.  L.  Larson,  14976  East  Las  Tunas  Drive, 
La  Puente. 

R.  C.  Luehmann.  312  Pamela  Kay  Lane. 
La  Puente. 

J.  Seargeant,  18744  Agulro  Street,  La 
Puente. 

I.  V.  Well,  14543  Planner  Avenue,  La 
Puente. 

R.  R.  Bartlett.  1501  FoothUl,  La  Verne. 

J.  C.  Soto.  2320  Second  Street,  La  Verne. 

B.  A.  Shelby,  41304  North  27th  Street  West, 
Lancaster. 

P.  L.  Brown,  34  East  69th  Street,  Long 
Beach. 

S.  A.  Dum.  11852  Davenport  Road,  Los 
Alamltos. 

S.  J.  Greenfield,  20  Grand  Avenue  6,  Long 
Beach. 

D.  I.  Leddel.  4226  Pacific  Avenue,  Long 
Beach. 

G.  T.  Mullan,  5603  Whltewood.  Lakewood. 

P.  D.  Olaso,  336  Gulf  Avenue,  Wilmington. 

R.  C.  Rtmiley.  1136  Orizaba  Avenue,  Apart- 
ment 6.  Long  Beach. 

D.  V.  Scott,  1322  Lewis  Avenue.  Long 
Beach. 

R.  J.  Stanley.  707  MoUno  Avenue,  Long 
Beach. 

A.  L.  Steuer.  1114  East  Harding.  Long 
Beach 

K.  E.  Walczak.  2337  Daisy  Avenue.  Long 
Beach. 

G.  V,  Morgan,  12222  Hilltop  Drive,  Los 
Altos. 

T.  A.  Addison.  1332  East  106th  Street,  Los 
Angeles. 

G.  C.  Agulniga,  401  Wolfsklll  Drive,  Los 
AnTeles. 

C.  G.  Allen,  4566  Lomlta  Street,  Los 
Angeles. 

D.  B.  Armstrong,  329  East  49th  Street  3, 
Los  Ange'ps. 

L.  K.  Baker,  209  West  123d  Street,  Los 
Angeles. 

R.  L.  Berry,  2624  10th  Avenue,  Arcadia. 


K.  Bornsteln,  8566  Hc^loway  Drive,  Loe 
Angeles. 

G.  H.  Boyd,  2123  West  74th  Street,  Los 
Angeles. 

L.  S.  Brazen,  2003  Thoreau  Street.  Los 
Angeles. 

R.  G.  Brito.  3218  East  Ist  Street,  Los 
Angeles. 

P.  L.'  Bronson,  2217  East  118th  Street,  Los 
Angeles. 

A.  H.  Bustamante,  2207  South  Mednlk  Ave- 
nue, Los  Angeles. 

W.  E.  Campbell,  2763  Highview  Avenue, 
Altadena. 

P.  F,  Carlson,  2263  Overland  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles. 

T.  J.  Conslgllo,  9902  Tristan  Drive.  Downey. 

M.  A.  Coupe,  5848  Bowcroft  Street,  Los 
Angeles. 

A.  M.  Cuevas.  152  Weet  110th  Street,  Loe 
Angeles. 

J.  Curel-Sylvestre.  6669  Delongpre  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles. 

P.  A.  Delplt,  1838  West  65th  Street,  Loe 
Angeles. 

K.  C.  Dixson.  1630  East  84th  Street,  Loe 
Angeles. 

P.  R.  Dooee,  285  Belolt  Avenue,  Los  Angelea 

R.  D.  Dunseath,  143  East  Laurel  Avenue, 
Arcadia, 

S.  A,  Egan.  1208  Stearns  Drive,  Los  Angeles. 

R.  W,  Erlckson,  1542  West  113th  Street,  Loe 
Angeles. 

J.  R.  Esters,  7618  Brighton  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles. 

D.  J.  Estrada,  3435  Opal  Street,  Los  Angeles. 

D.  B.  Geffner.  3133  Barbydell  Drive,  Loe 
Angeles. 

B.  Griffin,  4353  Don  Tomasco  Drive  17,  Lot 
Angeles. 

S.  W.  Harper,  Jr.,  624  West  53d  Street,  Los 
Angeles. 

H.  R.  Herod,  803  East  76th  Place.  Los 
Angeles. 

C.  J.  Hlgglns.  1751  Kllbourn  Street,  Los 
Angeles. 

D.  S,  Huffman.  5333  Live  Oak  View  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles. 

K.  W.  Hunt,  Jr.,  9460  Jenny  Avenue,  Loe 
Angeles. 

L.  J.  Ivery,  7506  Denker  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles. 

R.  I.  Johnson,  4415  West  30th  Street.  Loe 
Angeles. 

T.  E.  Johnson,  1946  East  126th  Street, 
Compton. 

W.  E.  Johnson.  858  East  102d  Street,  Los 
Angeles. 

H.  A.  King,  212  North  Mountain  View  Ave- 
nue, Los  Angeles. 

H.  M.  Knee,  6540  Moore  Drive.  Los  Angeles. 

M.  C.  Lechuga.  734 '/i  South  Carondelet 
Street.  Los  Angeles. 

J.  M.  Lehman.  1920  WeUlngton  Road,  Loe 
Angeles. 

J,  K.  Lewis,  903  East  76th  Place,  Loe  An- 
geles. 

B.  Matsuno,  2942  9th  Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 

H.  McGary,  Jr.,  7806  South  San  Pedro 
Street,  Los  Angeles. 

G  B.  McKay,  1503  West  8l8t  Street,  Loe 
Angeles. 

E.  M.  McMonlgle,  1129  South  Stanley  Ave- 
nue, Loe  Angeles. 

O.  W.  McTaggart,  823  West  117th  Street, 
Loe  Angeles. 

D.  T.  Mitanl,  3724  Dozier  Avenue,  Los  An- 
geles. 

R.  E.  Montalvo.  2775  Motor  Avenue.  Loe 
Angeles 

F.  N.  Moore,  Jr.,  1881  Buckingham  Road, 
Loe  Angeles. 

J.  M.  Moskow.  3400  Grandvlew  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles. 

P.  J.  Nathan.  438  North  Sierra  Bonlta  Ave- 
nue, Loe  Angeles. 

L.  Noel.  10717  South  Grand  Avenue.  Loe 
Angeles. 

B.  B.  OTiOUghUn,  309  South  Weetgate  Ave- 
nue, Loe  Angelee. 
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W.  ■.  Pajftod  m.  880  CMt  104th  Straet, 
Lew  ADcelM. 
C.  V.  PalixMr,  4302  CoUlB  Avenu«,  Los  An- 


B.  Paul.  Jr..  10411  South  Wilmington 
Av«nue.  Los  Angeles. 

.  L.  N.  Pickett,  12ai3  Lawler  Street.  Loe 
Angelea. 

V.  Ranaom,  2280  West  30  Street,  Los 
Angeles. 

D.  E.  Reyes,  4384  Rogers  Street.  Los 
Angeles. 

I.  J.  Ross.  1438  South  Redondo  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles. 

K.  I^  Schrelber,  1339  North  Oower  Street, 
Iios  Angeles. 

H.  K.  Schuck.  819  South  Dunsmulr  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles. 

O.  A.  Schulman.  421  North  Ogden  Drive. 
Los  Angeles. 

J.  T.  Shlobama,  3738  Hammel  Street,  Los 
Angelas. 

If.  D.  Shulkln.  340  North  Harper  Avenue. 
Los  Angeles. 

C.  O.  Simpson.  13524  Avalon  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles. 

B.  T.  Solfer,  3401  Colbert  Avenue.  Los 
Angvles. 

J.  L.  Solfer,  3401  Colbert  Avenue,  Los 
Angelas. 

W.  P.  Stlres,  3310  London  Street.  Los 
Angalaa, 

J.  H.  Strstton.  7804  South  Pigueroa  Street, 
Los  Angalas. 

P.  L.  Tboous,  Jr.,  3783  Hlghvlew  Avenue. 
Altadana. 

T.  A.  Torres,  824  North  Pickett  Street.  Loe 
Angelas. 

L.  L.  Uballes,  8800  Hastings  Street,  Los 
Angalaa. 

R.  L.  Vasques,  601  West  82d  Street,  Loe 
Angeles. 

&  J.  VerabalTl.  6132  Roseland  Street,  Los 
Angeles. 

B.  N.  Washington,  738^  Bast  78th  Street, 
Los  Angeles. 

J.  M.  WaUbarg,  8607  Wenlock  Street,  Loe 
Angeles. 

H.  &  WeUberg.  8314  South  Canfleld  Ave- 
nua,  1,  Los  Angeles 

P.  W.  Whlta,  407  Bast  108th  Street.  Los 


H.  O.  Whltloek.  4261  Weat  69th  Street.  Loa 
Angalas. 

J.  L.  WUlUms.  3412  Bellevue  Avenue.  Los 
Angeles. 

L.  Williams.  2624  Thurman  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles. 

P.  R.  Woodward,  13923  Stanford  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles. 

W.  T.  Toshlsakl.  3412  Percy  Street,  Los 
Angeles. 

P.  J.  Smith,  530  JeiTeraon  Avenue,  Los 
Banos. 

R.  C.  Rlckard,  18401  Blackberry  Hill  Road. 
LosOatos. 

M.  C.  Stone,  3701  Lynwood  Roed,  Lynwood. 

U.  B.  Purl.  212  Hilton  Avenue.  Madera. 

J.  O.  Badgett,  24119  Neptune,  Wilmington. 

B.  L.  Trelaman,  3021  Tennessee  Street.  Val- 
lejo. 

D.  E.  Anderson  n,  678  East  leth  Street, 
MarysvlUe. 

T.   R.    BattagUa,    1280   Barry   Road,   Yuba 

aty. 

li.  S.  Clarke,  1188  Queens  Avenue,  Tuba 
Otty. 

D.  L.  Davidson.  1124  Vine  Avenue.  Blarys- 
▼Ula. 

T.  P.  Durso,  1934  Romero  Street.  Tuba 
Olty. 

B.  J.  Hannan.  414  8th  Street,  MarysvUle. 

W.  O.  Herbert,  Jr.,  2116  Preeman  Street, 
MarysvUle. 

a  J.  Palmer  n.  1936  Lincoln  Road.  Tuba 
City. 

8.  C.  Peters.  403  Bast  14th  Street.  Marya- 
Tllle. 

X^  O.  Sage.  6803  Pam  Court.  IfarysvUle. 

O.  L.  Schrader,  807  Taber  Avenue.  Tuba 

aty. 


K.  R.  Collins,  727  Harvard  Avenue,  IiCenlo 
Park. 

N.  J.  Craig.  256  Hedge,  Menlo  Park. 

R.  T.  Mural,  216  Chester  Street,  Menlo 
Park. 

D.  E.  Blair,  1630  West  23d  Street,  Merced. 

D.  H.  Payne,  1772  Ardell  Drive  North, 
Merced. 

J.  T.  Sabo,  568  East  27th  Street,  Merced. 
R.  E.  Beckstrom,  Route  1,  Box  168  B,  Mill 
Valley. 

A.  R.  Venegas,  361  Oliver  Street,  Mllpltaa. 
S.  Alcala,  Jr.,  Post  Office  Box  404,  Rlverbank. 

E.  Chavaa,  213  South  4th  Street,  Patter- 
son. 

R.  C.  Garcia,  409  Rlbler  Avenue,  Modesto. 
K.  W.  Longcor,  1606  Oakwood  Drive,  Mod- 
esto. 

C.  W.  Nelson,  1772  Arbor  Avenue,  Turlock. 
J.   W.   Richardson,    Jr.,    704   Key    Avenue, 

Rlpon. 

B.  E.  Spencer,  Post  Office  Box  133,  Ceres. 

C.  Mangaplt,  201  Dorado  Street,  Ridge- 
crest. 

N.  B.  Tacklind,  232  East  Marklan  Drive, 
Monterey  Park. 

W.  H.  D.  Hammond,  2160  San  Vlto  Circle. 
Monterey. 

D.  E.  Londabl,  501  Casanova  Avenue,  Mon- 
terey. 

R.  Phlnney,  30  Via  Castanada-Monterey, 
Monterey. 

R.  R.  Myers,  1660  Loma  Verde,  Monterey 
Park. 

R.  R.  Winsor.  1015  South  Cordova  Street. 
Alhambra. 

J.  V.  Souaa,  928  Munster  Street,  Moraga. 

R.  L.  Fleming,  Jr.,  2645  San  Ramon  Avenue. 
Mountain  View. 

P.  T.  Kinnlson,  13384  Pastel  Lane,  Moun- 
tain View. 

J.  O.  Prltchard.  148  Sherland  Avenue, 
Mountain  View. 

M.  R.  Bishop,  7  Almar  Drive,  Napa. 

P.  L.  Heln,  2120  Lernhart  Street,  Napa. 

D.  P.  Hoxmeler,  3154  Piedmont  Avenue, 
Napa. 

O.  A.  Pavla.  1698  Sierra  Avenue,  Napa. 

K.  A.  Skinner,  1515  Tallac  Street,  Napa. 

R.  H.  Diem,  10854  Rathburn  Avenue,  North- 
rldge. 

P.  L.  Sllvagnl,  17951  Devonshire  Street, 
Apartment  3,  Northrldge, 

E.  U.  Lange,  11119  Jersey  Street,  Norwalk. 
J.  B.  Loeffler.  1277  Lynwood  Drive,  Novate. 
C.  D.  Bonner.  2040  24th  Avenue,  Oakland. 
J.  M.  Clayborn,  4295  Pair  Avenue,  Oakland. 
R.  B.  Colyar,  4187  Prultvaie  Avenue,  Oak- 
land. 

R.  O.  Dunn.  835  Santa  Barbara  Road,  Oak- 
land. 

E.  R.  McCray,  2124  25th  Avenue,  Oakland. 

G.  W.  McPeake,  3741  Unwood  Avenue, 
Oakland. 

J.  J.  White,  Jr.,  1836  East  25th  Street, 
Apartment  4,  Oakland. 

W.  B.  Borth,  1821  South  Home.  Oceanslde. 

B.  P.  Harrison  III,  4730  College  Avenue, 
San  Diego. 

G,  B  Hinds,  Jr.,  1637  Lopez  Street.  Ocean- 
side. 

W.  P.  Stanley.  1648  Hunsaker,  Oceanslde 

H.  M.  RusseU.  130  North  DrlskiU  Street, 
Oxnard. 

S.  P.  Parmer,  12813  Weldner  Street. 
Pacolma. 

P.  D.  Perry,  1212  High  SE  .  Albuquerque. 

R.  L.  Erwln  III,  43148  Arabia.  Indlo. 

M.  P.  Austin,  350  Grant  Avenue,  Palo  Alto 
Avenue. 

B.  P.  Day,  2373  Palo  Verde  Palo  Alto 

P.  C.  Jenssen,  1720  West  Bayshore,  Apart- 
ment 29,  Palo  Alto. 

H.  M.  Saunders.  3372  Mlddlefleld  Road, 
Palo  Alto. 

W.  Wadley,  Jr.,  2741  Southcourt,  Palo  Alto. 

R.  8.  Wormus.  5220  Willow  Wood  Road. 
Rolling  Hills. 

A.  E.  Floyd.  3425  Torkshlre  Road,  Pasadena. 

M.  O.  Helm.  416  South  Madison.  Pasadena. 

J.  W.  Kaull,  352  San  Juan  Way.  La  Canada. 
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B.  B.  Little.  190  South  Arroyo  Boxilevard, 
Pasadena. 

J.  B.  Prchal,  4947  Almlnar  Avenue,  La 
Canada. 

D.  Scott,  1051  Mentone.  Pasadena. 

B.  D.  Smith,  648  South  Roeemead  Boule- 
vard, Pasadena. 

K.  G.  Bolton,  loeo  Arroyo  Park  Drive,  Po- 
mona. 

R.  W.  Daseler,  1330  Hillcrest  Drive,  Po- 
mona. 

S.  J.  Davis,  2757  Edwin  Avenue,  Pomona 

R.  Estrada.  1668  East  Lincoln,  Pomona. 

D.  J.  Flaming.  4237  West  State  Street,  Po- 
mona. 

H.  B.  Mclntoeh,  2141  Arroyo  Drive.  Pomona. 

D.  E.  Newman.  1986  Singlngwood,  Pomona. 

W.  M.  Pichotta,  1318  Weber,  Pomona. 

D.  B.  Trapp,  471  West  McKlnley  Street,  Po- 
mona. 

J.  M.  Loyd.  420  Carmelita  Way,  Porter- 
ville. 

R.  M.  Schwab,  332  North  Roche  Street, 
Portervllle. 

R.  L.  Taklngton,  362  North  Llndale,  Porter- 
vllle. 

R.  K.  Hanks,  1924  Sheridan  Avenue,  Eb- 
condido. 

R.  D.  Brown,  1032  State  Street,  Redding. 

P.  J.  Buck,  1032  Echo  Road    Redding. 

M.  L.  Pitch.  1845  Wisconsin'  Street,  Red- 
ding. 

W.  G.  Forney,  3035  Irene  Street,  Redding. 

D.  V.  Goodwin,  2106  Butte  Street,  Redding. 

G.  M.  Gray,  6791  Rene  Lane,  Redding. 

C.  R.  Love,  2115  Olive  Street.  Redding. 
P.  A.  Miller.  2371  Eureka  Way,  Redding. 
O.  A.  Pearl,  1004  A  Street,  Redding. 

K.  E.  Welch,  5989  Emerald  Lane,  Redding 
R.  P.  Pox,  1534  West  260th  Street,  Harbor 
City. 

D.  G.  Rombold,  1724  West  248th  Street, 
Lomlta. 

P.  D.  Quinney,  1702  Rosemary  Lane,  Red- 
wood City. 

M.  J.  Reff,  320  Edgewood  Road,  Redwood 
City. 

E.  L.  Duvall,  743  South  21st  Street,  Rich- 
mond. 

C.  R.  Armengol,  2497i^  HaU  Avenue,  River- 
side. 

M.  D.  Benltez,  8366  Via  Norte  Drive,  River- 
side. 

L.  D.  Crawford,  2944  Taos  EJrtve,  Riverside. 
J.  C.  Fitzgerald,  17580  Barton  Road,  Perrls. 

D.  E.  Godwin,  4045  Azalea  Street,  Riverside. 
C.  L.  Gray,  13549  Ellsworth,  Riverside. 

J.  Gulick,  716  West  9th,  Corona. 

J.  J.  Hagen,  6117  Duquesne,  Riverside. 

J.  L.  Lockwood,  4158  Hillside,  Norco. 

B.  J.  Loya,  4312  Bermuda,  Riverside. 

C.  A.  Lozano,  3945  Strong  Street,  Riverside. 
J.  W.  Mahoney,  Jr.,  3511  Harrison,  River- 
side. 

M.  D.  Stanton,  4145  Heidi  Road,  Riverside. 

L.  C.  Ferguson,  1610  Cardinal  Way,  Rose- 
viUe. 

T.  J.  Pettlt,  112  Earl  Avenue,  Rosevllle. 

S.  M.  Bachtold,  3210  Fleldcrest  Drive,  Sac- 
ramento. 

W.  L.  Douglas,  6609  Nolder  Way,  Sacra- 
mento. 

E.  G.  Dutton,  4501  Francis  Court,  Sacra- 
mento. 

J.  M.  Edelsteln,  1175  Monte  Vista  Way, 
Sacramento. 

S.  Pujll,  2030  Vallejo  Way,  Sacramento. 
J.  M.  Gay,  4457  Francis  Court,  Sacramento. 

D.  A.  Hamblen,  700  Greenwood  Avenue, 
Broderick. 

R.  Hurtado,  Jr.,  789  Arcade  Boulevard, 
Sacramento. 

J.  P.  Jackson,  936  Eastern  Avenue.  Sacra- 
mento. 

L.  D.  Laurent,  9156  Ceclle  Way,  Sacramento. 

R.  McEvUly,  2280  Parklngton  Court.  Sac- 
ramento. 

W.  G.  itfUes.  1500  Madrone,  West  Sac- 
ramento. 

M.  D.  Moss.  5020  Del  Rio  Road,  Sacramento. 
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T.  P.  Munyer,  3661  68th  Street,  Sacra- 
mento. 

J.  P.  Pesavento,  2812  P  Street,  Sacramento. 

D.  G.  Skates,  730  Greenwood  Avenue,  Brod- 
erlck 

C.  J.  Smith,  803  Bright  Court,  Sacramento. 

R.  G.  Tavera,  2607  Patton  Way,  Sacra- 
mento. 

C.  E.  Williams,  2750  Meadowvale  Avenue, 
Sacramento. 

L.  L.  Worlow,  4590  Francis  Court,  Sacra- 
mento. 

J.  C.  Wymore,  4631  Francis  Court,  Sacra- 
mento. 

M.  L.  Wymore,  4631  Francis  Court,  Sacra- 
mento. 

D.  V.  Alford,  191  Chaucer  Drive,  Salinas. 
P.  J.  Alsop,  201  Somavia  Road,  Salinas. 

J.  A.  Powers,   185  Chaucer  Drive,  Salinas. 

L.  J.  Romo,  1456  Nichols  Avenue,  Salinas. 

W.  M.  Wallace,  Jr.,  1213  Adams  Street, 
Salinas. 

G.  J.  Van  Cleave,  40  Martllng  Drive,  San 
Anselmo. 

J.  Arias,  840  Harris,  San  Bernardino, 

R.  L.  Bonflls,  2876  I  Street,  San  Bernardino. 

A.  D.  Davis,  2924  Wall,  San  Bernardino. 

C.  P.  Johnson  H,  337  Mill  Street,  Colton. 
R.  P.  Kuennen,  2747  G  Street,  San  Ber- 
nardino. 

L.  L.  Levin,  4995  North  F,  San  Bernardino. 

H.  A.  McCoy,  Jr.,  n,  1131  Muscott,  San 
Bernardino. 

K.  T.  Molina,  7006  Elm  Avenue,  San  Ber- 
nardino. 

J.  F.  Penman,  25739  Walker,  San  Bernar- 
dino. 

J.  G.  Walden,  971  27th  Street,  San  Ber- 
nardino. 

F.  D.  Aiken  II,  6223  Meslta  Drive,  San 
Diego. 

D.  M.  Bellinger,  5863  Hardy  Avenue,  San 
Diego. 

W.  H.  Couture,  Jr.,  5934  Hardy  Way,  San 
Diego. 

J.  K.  Daniels,  8072  Lake  Adlon  Drive,  San 
Diego. 

M.  D.  Egan,  1325C  Goshen  Street,  San 
Diego. 

J.  W.  Palletta,  510  Fifth  Street,  Coronado. 

J.  C.  Pay,  5115  Castle  HUls  Drive,  San 
Diego. 

R.  A.  Flelschman,  6769  El  Cajon  Boulevard, 
San  Diego. 

J.  S.  Graham,  8821  Nottingham  Place,  La 
JoUa. 

D.  M.  Graves,  3702  Monroe  Avenue,  San 
Diego. 

A.  E.  Green,  Jr.,  2847  Arnott  Street,  San 
Diego. 

W.  C.  Green  n,  2847  Arnott  Street,  San 
Diego. 

J.  J.  Greene,  2901  Sego  Place,  San  Diego. 

L.  E.  Hilllard,  6156  Acorn  Street,  San 
Diego. 

G  D,  Hoffman,  1141  Juliette  Place,  Pall- 
brook. 

R.  M.  Kaplan,  5831  Hardy  Avenue.  San 
Diego. 

L.  H.  Kelly,  6115  Montezuma  Road,  San 
Diego. 

C.  W.  Kinney,  8826  Prestwlck  Way,  Santee. 

C.  F.  ORourke,  5140  Arlene  Place,  San 
Diego. 

T.  B.  ORourke,  4807  Lantana,  San  Diego. 

R.  W.  Phillips,  6210  Meslta  Drive,  San 
Diego. 

L.  L.  Rhodes,  6271  Madeline,  San  Diego. 
J-  A.   Smith,  9050   Memory   Lane,   Spring 
valley. 

R.  C.  Steddom  n,  4708  Lucille  Drive,  San 
Diego. 

P-  L.  Tiuner,  6318  Manzanares  Way,  San 
Diego. 

C,  Wall,  3500  Kurtz  Street,  San  Diego. 
R   R.  Wenzel,  3044  Hancock,  San  Diego. 
H.  R.  Whltefleld,  5826  Monteziuna  Road, 
San  Diego. 

J.  M.  Ahem.  2742  43d  Avenue,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

R     Arlano,    4924    California    Street,    San 

""anclsco. 


B.  Alter.  4596  18th  Street,  San  Francisco. 

T.  W.  Barner,  133  Winding  Way,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

J.  P.  Bechtold,  65  Rodeo  A\enue  2,  Sausa- 
Uto. 

J.  M.  Becnel,  2146  40th  Avenue,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

W.  R.  Becnel,  2146  40th  Avenue,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

W.  D.  Berger,  2616  Buchanan  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

J.  M.  Bishop,  140  Hilltop  Road,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

B.  R.  Brandl,  1857  Lombard  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

R.  Burrell,  Jr.,  1411A  Golden  Gate  Avenue, 
San  Francisco. 

E.  M.  Castelllnl,  2201  Pacific  Avenue,  San 
Francisco. 

R.  V.  Chabaury,  2615  18th  Avenue,  San 
Francisco. 

G.  J.  Chan,  1422  Sacramento  Street,  San 
FYancisco. 

C.  C.  Creeks,  Jr.,  1460  Golden  Gate  Ave- 
nue, Apartment  7,  San  Francisco. 

M.  J.  Cummlngs,  3600  San  Bruno  Avenue, 
San  Francisco. 

B.  E.  Daniel,  174  Mlddlefleld  Drive,  San 
Francisco. 

T.  G.  Devereaux,  1565  Octavla  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

R.  E.  Dlggs,  164  Harbor  Road,  Building  2, 
Section  J,  San  Francisco. 

R.  W.  Dougherty,  39  Northrldge  Road,  San 
Francisco. 

L.  V.  English,  1010  14th  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

P.  S.  FuJU,  794  Sutter  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

P.  J.  Gallagher,  177  Wawona  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

K.  F.  Hagedorn,  565  Marina  Boulevard,  San 
Francisco. 

J.  P.  Haley,  433  39th  Avenue,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

D.  T.  Hara,  2865  Clay  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

M.  O.  Hartney,  110  Rlverton  Drive,  San 
Francisco. 

A.  M.  Hlng,  411  28th  Avenue,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

M.  O.  Holland,  1518  46th  Avenue,  San 
Francisco. 

R.  S.  Horwltz,  449  Parker  Avenue,  San 
Francisco. 

O.  W.  Howard,  Jr.,  2351  Griffith  Street,  232, 
San  Francisco. 

M.  J.  Huvane,  420  42d  Avenue,  San  FYan- 
clsco. 

G.  M.  Jobst,  1618  33d  Avenue,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

J.  N.  Katz,  241  Mlddlefleld  Drive,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

G.  R.  Kendall,  143  Dublin  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

W.  J.  Kovaclch,  1  Baltimore  Way.  San 
Francisco. 

W.  L.  Lee,  1150  Washington  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

J.  L.  Lowery,  22  Reardon  Road,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

J.  W.  Luther,  1234  Jones  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

C.  P.  Macaluso,  370  Madison  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

D  Matuska.  4305  24th  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

S.  L.  Mllllch,  1158  Page  Street  4,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

N.  Mlnal,  665  10th  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

B.  J.  Murphy,  163  28th  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

E.  K.  Narttoml,  1290  Grove  Street  106,  San 
F^nclsco. 

R.  R.  Nuanes,  819  Arlington  Street,  Sen 
Francisco. 

J.  E.  O'Connell,  50  Beverly  Street,  San 
PVanclBco. 

D.  C.  Palzls,  796  37th  Avenue,  San  Pran- 
cisoo. 

L.  P.  Percell,  1871  Church  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


D.  C  Peters,  1186  South  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
San  Francisco. 

J.  E.  Ponet,  181  Bdgehill  Way,  San 
Francisco. 

W.  R.  Porter,  1011  Lake  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

R.  J.  Ridden,  648  Anderson  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

O.  M.  Rldenour,  2083  41st  Avenue,  San 
Francisco. 

L.  A.  Rivera,  45  Naples  Street,  San  Fran* 
Cisco. 

D.  M.  Ruby,  3540  Broderick  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

A.  A.  Sauer,  770  Huron  Avenue,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

D.  M.  Smallwood,  215  Navy  Road,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

M.  E.  Tlgno,  100  Bosworth  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 

A.  White,  1064  Griffith,  San  Francisco. 

D.  T.  Williams,  2946  Taraval  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

M.  V.  Williams,  27  Hernandez  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

M.  R.  Wilson,  775  4l8t  Avenue,  San  Pran- 
cifloo. 

T.  T.  Wu,  783  3l8t  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

H.  D.  Tank,  201  Maywood  Drive,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

M.  A.  Yuen,  1755  Stockton  Street,  San 
FVanclBCo. 

R.  J.  Castro,  15425  Herring  Avenue,  San 
Jose. 

M.  S.  Collins,  335  South  11th  Street,  San 
Jose. 

G.  D.  Craig,  174  Vlewmont,  San  Jose. 

D.  R.  Fleharty,  656  South  Clover  Avenue, 
San  Joee. 

D.  Gallndo,  3365  Mount  VUta  Drive,  San 
Jose. 

S,  J.  Gallndo,  3365  Mount  Vista  Drive,  San 
Jose. 

D.  R.  Garcia,  1225  Sierra  Avenue,  San  Jose. 
T.  O.  HaU,  155  South  Morrison  Street,  San 

Jose. 

V.  Hernandez,  Jr.,  33641  9th  Street,  Apart- 
ment 3,  Union  City. 

J.  Hirabayashl,  941  North  Sd  Street,  San 
Jose. 

R.  OJeda,  33433  4th  Street,  Union  City. 

J.  B.  Olvera,  549  Spencer  Avenue,  San  Joee. 

S.  R.  Pitcher,  1058  Westlynn  Way,  San  Jose. 

M.  A.  Rapport,  1190  Camlno  Ramon,  San 
Jose. 

R.  Rodriguez,  369  Hobson  Street,  San  Jose. 

J.  C.  RusseU,  4560  Bolero  Drive,  San  Joee. 

T.  G.  Teasley,  1907  Crlnan  Drive,  San  Jose. 

H.  Waldren,  Jr.,  336  South  11th  Street,  San 
Jose. 

R.  D.  Evans,  2d  16066  Cambrian  Drive,  San 
Leandro. 

C.  L.  Kirkpatrlck,  14836  Tower  Street,  San 
Leandro. 

W.  P.  Sullivan,  15832  Via  Cordoba,  San 
Lorenzo. 

M.  T.  Praser,  1115  Santa  Rosa  Street,  San 
Luis  Obispo. 

E.  A,  Mukal,  1026  PoothiU  Boulevard, 
Apartment  3,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

D.  W.  Bajada,  658  West  29th  Avenue,  San 
Mateo. 

M.  8.  Chaput,  469  Midway  Avenue,  San 
Mateo. 

M.  D.  Grady,  30  Conifer  Lane,  HUUborough. 

C.  B.  Luce,  521  Dorchester  Road,  San  Mateo. 

D.  P.  Odabashlan,  520  DarreU  Road.  Hills- 
borough. 

G,  M.  Snell,  1208  Yew  Street,  San  Mateo. 

R.  A.  Werner,  4108  Alameda  de  Las  Pulgas, 
San  Mateo. 

L.  Chance,  824  E  Street,  San  Rafael. 

R.  L.  Cuneo,  541  Bret  Harte  Road.  San 
Rafael. 

B.  L.  Duthle,  260  Merrydale  Road,  San 
Rafael. 

M.  S.  Gilmer,  334  Paloma  Avenue,  San 
Rafael. 

D.  C.  Jensen,  Jr..  225  Devon  Drive,  San 
Rafael. 
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p.    R.    Nance.    582    Mylberry    Rotwl,    San 

lUfMl. 

L.  J.  SlUeldB,  331   Cypress  Drive,  Fairfax. 
M.  R.  Snyder,  7M  Las  CoUndas,  San  Rafael. 
A.  Apodaca,  430  West  Second  Street,  Santa 
Ana. 

C.  W.  CulllngB,  2134  Oreenlear  Street, 
Santa  Ana. 

D.  Ponfara,  9602  Blanche  Avenue,  Oarden 
Oroye. 

D.  K.  HoUman.  1311  South  Valwood  Street, 
La  Habra. 

J.  P.  Peronteau,  112  North  Ashford  Place, 
Pullerton. 

O.  A.  Raub.  1100  Kenwood  Place.  Pullerton. 

O.  R.  Rhoads,  1525  East  Commonwealth, 
Pullerton. 

V.  Alonzo,  832  Del  Monte,  Santa  Barbara. 

O.  L.  Domlnguez,  1708  Gillespie  Street, 
Santa  Barbara. 

S.  J.  Evana,  2028  Chapala  Street.  Santa 
Barbara. 

IC.  J.  Selker,  980  Mission  Canyon  Road. 
Santa  Barbara. 

R,  H.  Torry,  1955  South  Bedford,  Los  An- 
geles. 

R.  H.  Caulfleld,  420  Steele  Lane.  Santa 
Roaa. 

M.  J.  Cllsham.  3352  Magowan  Drive.  Santa 
Rosa. 

P.  V.  Crowley,  732  Brentwood  Drive,  Santa 
Bout. 

O.  C.  Hartley,  2524  Steele  Lane.  Santa 
Roaa. 

K.  P.  Hartley,  2524  Steele  Lane,  Santa 
Rosa. 

C.  K.  McOrew,  504  Mendoclna  Avenue, 
Santa  Rosa. 

J.  A.  Moore,  1314  Qrand  Avenue,  Santa 
Rosa. 

C.  H.  Snow,  3443  Plr  Drive.  Santa  Rosa. 
T.  D.  Taylor,  6177  Batesole,  Santa  Rosa. 

D.  J.  Moreno.  2612  Pine  Street,  Selma. 
D.  E.  Robertaoo,  1191  Capri.  Siml. 

C.  8.  Sturges,  8978  Dorothy  Avenue, 
South  Oatfl. 

J.  E.  Coppln,  1502  Wayne  Avenue,  South 
Paaadena. 

T.  P.  Bums,  131  Rockwood  Drive.  South 
San  Franclaco. 

D.  D.  Ell,  110  Mulberry  Avenue,  South 
San  Francisco. 

D.  L.  Kimble.  830  Commercial  Avenue, 
South  San  Francisco. 

D.  C.  Krepelka,  664  Serra  Drive,  South  San 
Franclaco. 

W.  a.  Clian.  321  Bast  Church,  Stockton. 

M.  J.  Dur&nd,  206  East  Louise  Avenue, 
Manteca. 

R.  M.  Fernandez,  1690  East  11th  Street. 
Stockton. 

J.  D.  Fields  3d,  626  South  Court  Street. 
Stockton. 

J.  W.  Hartnett,  Route  2,  Box  104,  Acampo. 

r.  IC.  Hemandes  2d,  125  West  Jackson 
Straet,  Stockton. 

D.  L.  Huckabss,  203  East  20th  Street. 
Tracy. 

P.  D.  ICaynard.  2247  East  Alma  Avenue, 
Stockton. 

J.  L.  Ssfura,  1533  Spring  Street,  Stockton. 

J.  L.  Wlnges,   1009  El   Monte,   Stockton. 

P.  R.  Arecblga,  397  Roosevelt  Avenue, 
Sunnyvale. 

A.  J.  Oarda,  1317  Torrance  Avenue, 
Sunnyrale. 

B.  D.  Oreen,  809  Oreenlane  Drive, 
Bunnyvals. 

L.  Booker,  351  N(»tb  Orange,  La  Puente. 

R.  C.  Luehman,  312  Pamela  Kay  Lane, 
La  Puente. 

O.  C.  AfUlnlg.  3427^  North  Flgueroa 
Street.  Loe  Anceles. 

C.  A.  Losano,  8946  Strong  Street.  Riverside. 
J.  W.  ICaboney,  3511  Harrison.  Riverside. 
O.  H.  Bedauui.  814  San  Rafael,  Sunnyvale 
T.  D.  Lambert,  807  Seventh  Street,  Taft. 

M.  F.  Loeb,  407  Sevcntb  Street.  Taft. 
R.  M.  Sturgeon.  106  Monroe,  Taft. 
N.  J.  Ale«o,  IMS  18th  Street,  San  Pedro. 
O.  N.  Demarla,  709  30th  Street.  San  Pedro. 
R.   O.   Elliott,   2038   AverlU    Avenue,   aan 
Pedro. 


D.  A.  Oyerman.  3603  South  Parker.  San 
Pedro. 

C.  Lafarga,  1310  West  Santa  Crulz,  San 
Pedro. 

A.  Marlcic.  760  West  10th  Street.  San  Pedro. 

C.  A.  Marino.  3636  South  Meyler  Street, 
San  Pedro. 

R.  L.  Soto.  621  West  Third  Street,  San 
Pedro. 

J.  J.  WllUamfl.  2523  South  Inland  Street. 
San  Pedro. 

A.  N.  Zablca.  2115  Elanita  Drive.  San  Pedro. 
L.  J.  Dooley.  1221  CooUdge.  Tracy. 

R.  A.  Ihler.   143  Madden  Lane.  Tulare. 
L.  M.  Rogers,  233  South  East  Street.  Tulare. 
C.  W.  Nelson  (address  not  available). 

C.  L.  Ouardallbene.  10407  Vernon  Avenue. 
Montclair. 

D.  E.  BlUe.  918  BrancUorte  Street.  Valle]o. 

B.  G.  Dickson,  1707  Grlffln  Drive.  Vallejo. 
R.  M.  Droast.  515  North  Camlno  Alta,  Val- 
lejo. 

E.  J.  Pahy,  Quarters  A  Mare  Island,  Vallejo. 
D.  G.  Kaiser,  1232  Arkansas  Street,  Vallejo. 

D.  M.  King,   165   Coleridge  Drive,  Vallejo. 

E.  A.  Poche,  849  Fifth  Street.  Vallejo. 

A.  J.  Rising.  401  Nevada  Street.  Vallejo. 
S.  R.  Willis.  523  Napa  Street.  Vallejo. 
E.  Arambula,  13343  Plnney.  Pacolma. 

O.  V.  CerrlJlo,  Jr.,  11162  Amboy  Avenue, 
San  Fernando. 

R.  L.  Cole,  9611  Sepulveda  Boulevard, 
Sepulveda. 

D.  Parmer.  12813  Weldner  Street,  Pacolma. 

M.  J.  Grlego,  13046  Garber.  Pacolma. 

R.  R.  Kacy,  14061  Daubert  Street.  San 
Fernando. 

P.  A.  Kalnay.  14715  Satlcoy  Street.  Van 
Nuys. 

C.  S.  Karp,  7810  Ranchlto  Avenue.  Panorama 
City. 

L.  Macias.  1013  Kewen  Street,  San 
Fernando. 

J.  M.  Margarlto.  1507  Pico  Street.  San 
Fernando. 

M.  J.  Narvld,  10011  Enclno  Avenue.  North- 
rldge. 

W.  L.  Persons.  Jr..  11712  Bromont.  Pacolma. 

B.  M.  Stecher,  7236  Darby  Avenue.  Reseda. 
J.  Waltuch.  10445  Kallya  Lane.  Tujunga. 
L.  H.  Watson.  12669  Louvre  Street.  Pacolma. 

A.  L.  Jenkins.  Jr..  802  Indiana  Avenue. 
Venice. 

B.  S.  Eckerson.  825  South  Bridge  Street. 
Vlsalla. 

R.  E.  Schultz.  315  Lenox  Avenue,  Exeter. 

C.  B.  Johnson.  20700  San  Jose  Hills  Road. 
Walnut. 

K.  C.  Cochrane,  1790  Magnolia  Way.  Walnut 
Creek. 

R.  K.  Montz.  3232  Hudson  Avenue,  Walnut 
Creek. 

C.  D.  Oneal.  3006  Woodlawn  Drive,  Walnut 
Creek. 

R.  D.  Palmer.  2231  Buena  Vista  Avenue. 
Walnut  Creek. 

D.  M.  Sillgo.  12  Calvin  Court.  Walnut  Creek. 
J.  B.  Taylor.  567  La  Vista  Road,  Walnut 

Creek. 

M.  L.  Barry.  1301  McWood  Street,  West 
Covlna. 

C.  D.  Brown,  333  North  Walnuthaven  Drive. 
West  Covlna. 

C.  S.  Chase,  441  North  Osborn,  West 
Covlna. 

R.  M.  Perri,  1637  GreenvUle  Drive,  West 
Covlna. 

W.  P.  Crowley,  Jr.,  1100  North  Hacienda 
Boulevard.  La  Habra. 

B.  T,  Haraldson,  611  West  Exeter  Avenue, 
La  Habra. 

C.  Lane,  179  Janlne  Drive.  La  Habra. 

R,  J.  Stevervson,  1111  Sharpless  Street. 
Whlttier. 

P.  C.  Thelln.  8149  California.  Whlttier. 

P.  L.  Thomson.  1021  Williams  Way.  Whlt- 
tier. 

J.  C.  Stevenson,  23466  Hatteras  Street, 
Woodland  Hills. 

E  M.  Hayashi,  99  1284  Alca  Heights  Drive, 
Alea. 
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A.  A.  Hlgakl.  P.O.  Box  65,  Honomu. 

P.  S.  Aokl,  2651  Gardenia,  Honolulu. 

R.  Y.  Endo,  91  Kawananakoa  Place,  Hono- 
lulu. 

C.  L.  Yu  Pong,  1701  Alewa  Heights.  Hono- 
lulu. 

C.  O.  L.  Pong,  895  Hao  Street,  Honolulu. 
R.  L.  Pong,  1102  Alewa  Drive,  Honolulu. 
R.  Y.  Pujii,  3454  Oahu  Avenue,  Honolulu. 
A.  T.  Hlronaga,  2874  Booth  Road,  Honolulu. 
R.  B.  Ko,  3163  Charles  Street,  Honolulu. 
K.  K.  L.  Kong,  1839  Bertram,  Honolulu. 
P.  T.  Kubota,  1068  Makalwa  Street,  Hono- 
lulu. 

R.  K.  Lee,  3895  Poka  Street.  Honolulu. 

R.  T.  Matsumura,  2349  B  Palolo  Avenue. 
Honolulu. 

G.  M.  Murata,  1437  Rahanu,  Honolulu. 

J.  H.  Nakagaml,  3514  Plnao,  Honolulu. 

W.  T.  Nlshlgaya,  1819  Mott  Smith  Drive. 
Honolulu. 

M.  J.  Okamura,  94  1067  Awalel  Street, 
Walpahu. 

J.  R.  Rummell,  345  Puamamane  Street. 
Honolulu. 

D.  H.  Sasal,  3571  Akaka  Place,  Honolulu. 

D.  P.  Shlrakl,  99  1616  Alea  Heights  Drive, 
Alea. 

R.  R.  Takatsuka,  1704  Punahou  Street, 
Apt.  14,  Honolulu. 

J.  Tangen,  1415  Victoria  111,  Honolulu. 

R.  R.  Toml,  831  A  Tenth  Avenue.  Honolulu. 

W.  H.  Tsujl,  3535  Plnao,  Honolulu. 

L.  Y.  XJyehara,  1760  Gullck  Avenue.  Hono- 
lulu. 

R.  L.  Vlllamll,  2236  Hlu  Street,  Apartment 
Al,  Honolulu. 

C.  K.  Yorlta,  155  Polulanl  Place,  Honolulu. 

S.  Yanagl,  331  Waiehu  Beach  Road, 
Walluku. 

E.  S.  Ogata.  Post  Office  Box  401,  Captain 
Cook. 

T.  M.  Contrades,  Kapaa. 

C.  M.  Nakamura,  Post  Office  Box  106.  Lihue. 

Nevada 

J.  P.  Helmer,  2489  East  Nye  Lane.  Carson 
City. 

B.  L.  Steenls,  Deluxe  Terrace  Park  61.  Car- 
son City. 

L.  E.  Thurman.  2530  Airport  Road.  Carson 
City. 

R.  R.  Mccarty,  1070  Sewell  Drive.  Elko. 

T.  G.  Goretzki,  66  Church  Street,  Hender- 
son. 

G.  L.  Cook,  225  Coran  Lane.  Las  Vegas. 

J.  L.  Foley  2d.  3141  Scarlet  Oak  Avenue.  Las 
Vegas. 

R.  A.  Poote.  328  Jones  Boulevard,  Las  Vegas. 

J.  C.  Fox  2d,  1222  North  P  Street,  Las  Vegas. 

J.  E.  Garr,  1700  Atlantic,  Las  Vegas. 

M.  A.  Mleczko,  4725  Lorna  Place.  Las  Vegas. 

S.  A.  Paternostro.  3816  Apache  Lane.  Las 
Vegas. 

C.  E.  Payton.  1101  West  Washington.  Las 
Vegas. 

R.  L.  Rowles.  2412  Clifford  Avenue,  Apart- 
ment 5,  Las  Vegas. 

V.  M.  Thome,  720  Kenny  Way.  Las  Vegas. 

R.  J.  Vemon.  1705  South  Sixth  Street.  Las 
Vegas. 

W.  J.  Wade.  1912  South  Sixth  Street.  Las 
Vegas. 

L.  C.  Zervaa,  1632  Palmer  Street,  North  Las 
Vegas. 

R.  W.  Brown,  900  North  Tonopah  Drive.  Las 
Vegas. 

G.  Bowling.  1185  Upton  Way,  Sparks. 

J.  A.  Conton,  1280  Tacoma  Way.  Reno. 

D.  L.  George,  205  University  Terrace.  Reno. 
M.  A.  Gray  2d.  60  Keystone  Avenue.  Reno. 
R.  A.  Mathlsen.  360  Sunnyslde  Drive.  Reno. 
D.  M.  Seifert.  123  Mark  Twain.  Reno. 

SEATTIJ!     aiGION 

Alaska 

G.  M.  Banks.  2700  Kobuk  Circle,  Anchorage. 

W.  P.  Cummlngs,  939  East  Fireweed  Lane, 
Anchorage. 

H.  J.  Hllscher,  Box  846,  Anchorage. 

S.  J.  Undemuth,  2426  Tumagaln,  Anchor- 
age. 
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N.  Novak,  Box  1435,  Anchorage. 

T.  S.  Parker.  Box  606,  La  Habra. 

W.  R.  Stevens,  1507  Marten  Street,  Anchor- 
age. 

A.  L.  Lindsey,  Bethel. 

T.  G.  Burkhead,  507  5th  Street,  Fairbanks. 

W.  L.  Johnson.  2d.  2044  Airport  Way.  Ftilr- 
banks. 

D.  L.  McQueen,  100  Bridget,  Fairbanks. 

J.  B.  Lesh,  Health  and  Welfare,  Alaska  Of- 
fice, Juneau. 
V.  M.  Metcalfe.  Jr.,  730  Gold  Street,  Juneau. 
R.  C.  Olsen,  Box  1344,  Juneau. 
L.  A.  Parker  (address  not  available). 
M.  Schwantes  (address  not  available). 

Idaho 

T.  H.  Blevins,  1110  Targee  Street,  Boise. 
G.  D.  Bokich,  2773  Crlstine  Avenue,  Boise. 
J.  M.  Bridges,  1315  River  Street.  Boise. 
J.  C.  MlUensifer,  944  Argyll,  Boise. 
W.  G.  Neely,  214  E.  Jefferson  Street,  Boise. 
R.  K.  Powell,  215  Cutterell  Drive,  Boise. 

E.  A.  Sturza.  623  South  Kimball  Avenue, 
Caldwell. 

A.  J.  Cooper,  819  C  Street,  Coeur  d'Alene. 
J.  R.   Bates,    1066  Redwood   Drive,   Idaho 

Falls. 
C.  V.  Fattu,  611  Hill  Street,  Kellogg. 
H.  B.  Rosfium,  312  East  Pine.  Meridian. 
T.  L.  Weber,  390  East  3n,  Mountain  Home. 

C.  W.  Cornell.  Box  217,  Kuna. 

R.  C.  Barlow.  591  Ridge,  Pocatello. 

L.  R.  Davis,  2d,  527  Ridge,  Pocatello. 

T.  W.  Erlksen,  127  Charles  Place,  Pocatello. 

T.  Sarrlugarte,  245  South  Grant,  Pocatello. 

R.  C.  Babell,  Poet  Office  Box  660,  Rexburg. 

J.  C.  Peldtman,  166  Polk  Street,  Twin  Palls. 

B.  E  Heck,  151  Heyburn  Avenue  West,  Twin 
Palls. 

Montana 
J.  F.  Hatten,  520  West  Fifth  Street,  Laurel. 
R.  N.  Scarborough,  1214  Avenue  D,  Billings. 
R.  W.  Brooks.  513  South  Ninth.  Bozeman. 
R.  W.  Brunell,  725  West  Daly  Street,  Butte. 
R.  L.  Delich,  1972  Princeton,  Butte. 
T.  J.  McCarthy,  307  West  Broadway,  Butte. 
P.  B.  McGarry,  7  South  Excelsior,  Butte. 
M.  M.  Merkle,  943  South  Wyoming  Street, 
Butte. 
G.  W.  Nolan,  317  South  Crystal.  Butte. 

D.  P.  Shea,  938  Iowa.  Butte. 

M.  J.  Slmonlch,  2720  State  Street,  Butte. 
T.  J.  Tracy,  2601  Princeton,  Butte. 

E.  J.  Stlplch,  108  West  Main  Street,  East 
Helena. 

C.  J.  Boyle,  2809  Fifth  Avenue  South,  Great 
Palls. 

G.  N.  Cunniff,  1716  Third  Avenue  North, 
Great  Palls. 

J.  M.  McMahon,  317  4l8t  Street  South, 
Great  Palls. 

M.  R.  Mllversted,  2719  Second  Avenue 
South.  Great  Falls. 

K.  E.  Banschbach,  528  South  Rodney, 
Helena. 

L.  B.  Erlckson.  Blackstone  Apartments, 
Helena. 

W.  W.  Leaphart.  411  North  Ewing.  Helena. 

D.  J.  McCabe.  615  Stuart  Street.  Helena. 
S.  H.  Meloy.  1317  Ninth  Avenue,  Helena. 
C.  W.  Richards.  902  North  Park,  Helena. 
P.  L.  Beatty,  Route  1.  Whlteflsh. 

M.  P.  Garland,  1322  Tole  Avenue,  Missoula 
Mount. 

E.  M.  Hunter,  105  Taklma  Drive,  Missoula. 
M.  B.  Nelson,  Box  4,  Milltown. 

G.  L.  Sherwood,  406  North  Davis  Street. 
Missoula. 

L.  W.  Stewart.  711  Brooks  Street,  Missoula. 

Oregon 

R  J.  Snyder,  828  East  Queen  Avenue, 
Albany. 

R  M.  Thompson  2d,  1120  Shady  Lane, 
Albany. 

A.  D.  Abelsen,  145  Southwest  140th,  Beaver- 
ton. 

C.  J.  Cyders,  900  Southwest  Murray  Road, 
Beaverton. 


C.  L.  Guyton,  3445  Southwest  124th, 
Beaverton. 

P.  S.  Hennessey.  55  Southeast  Hall  Court, 
Beaveru>n. 

C.  F.  Johnson  2d,  3380  Southwest  174th, 
Aloha. 

J.  M.  Relllng.  4170  Southwest  160th, 
Beaverton. 

T.  C.  Moisan.  Route  2,  Box  252.  Bend. 

D.  D.  Tucker,  730  South  Kgan,  Burns. 

T.  M.  Bradley,  Jr.,  4440  West  HUls  Road, 
Corvallls. 

H.  K.  McKenzle,  1021  North  32d  Street, 
Corvallls. 

C.  J.  Shaw  in,  1225  South  26tb  Street, 
Corvallls. 

J.  E.  Vanderburg,  Route  3,  Box  645.  Cor- 
vallls. 

D.  C.  Aman,  2160  Lawrence  Street,  Eugene. 

E.  L.  Davenport,  1950  I  Street,  Springfield. 

F.  M.  Dotson,  2683  Elinor  Street.  Eugene. 

C.  L.  Henderson,  540  East  34th  Street, 
Eugene. 

D.  P.  Judd,  2167  Potter  Street.  Eugene. 

P.  M.  Roberson,  450  East  36th  Avenue, 
Eugene. 

K.  L.  Rockel,  1001  West  Harbeck  Road, 
Grants  Pass. 

D.  L.  Huck,  3905  Boardman,  Klamath  Palls. 

G.  L.  Luft.  4008  Delaware,  Klamath  Palls. 
D.  V.  Saks,  1410  Sargent,  Klamath  Falls. 
R.  J.  Ooucher,  815  Cedar  Street,  Medford. 

A.  D.  Krohn.  31  Crater  Lake  Avenue,  Med- 
ford. 

S.  V.  Lusk.  333  South  Riverside.  Medford. 
J.  L.  SherrlU,  1316  East  Jackson  Boulevard. 
Medford. 

D.  J.  Terry,  2615  Tennessee  Drive.  Medford. 

C.  P.  Payne.  1319  Bayvlew,  North  Bend. 
R.  W.  Gould,  680  Northwest  8th  Avenue, 

Ontario. 

D.  E.  BoatVTTlght,  Jr.,  213  Southwest  6th, 
Pendleton. 

P.  W.  Anderson,  3618  Northeast  39th,  Port- 
land. 

D.  H.  Blalostosky,  22620  Southeast  Main 
Court,  Greaham. 

R.  J.  Boley.  3727  Northeast  116th,  Portland. 

C.  C.  Carey,  1025  North  Church.  Portland. 
R.  W.  Collins,  12840  Southwest  Palrcrest, 

Portland. 

E.  T.  Diaz,  904  Southeast  20th,  Portland. 

D.  L.  Gunesch,  18446  Southeast  Tlbbetts 
Court.  Gresham. 

N.  L.  Helzer,  5746  Southeast  22d,  Port- 
land. 

G.  K.  Hlllesland,  5524  Southeast  Knight 
Street,  Portland. 

H.  E.  Hlnojoea,  T221  Southeast  Madison, 
Portland. 

Z.  J.  Holzman,  Jr.,  9316  Southwest  West- 
haven  Drive,  Portland. 

B.  A.  Kannenberg,  1137  Northeast  81st, 
Portland. 

L.  L.  Lumby,  Jr.,  3545  Northeast  Alameda, 
Portland. 

D.  E.  Metcalf,  3141  Northeast  36th,  Port- 
land. 

L.  V.  Pendergrass,  Jr.,  110  Northwest  13th, 
Gresham. 

R.  P.  Scholze,  Jr.,  9666  Southwest  Oreen- 
burg  Road,  Tlgard. 

S.  J.  Snyder,  2d,  1137  Northeast  Slst 
Avenue,  Portland. 

R.  S.  Springer,  3620  Southeast  Rural  Street, 
Portland. 

R.  D.  Stallck,  2911  Southeast  Concord  Road. 
Mllwaukle. 

S.  R.  Treacy,  7115  Southeast  Lincoln  Street, 
Portland. 

P.  C.  Yaeger,  3545  Northeast  Alameda,  Port- 
land. 

D.  E.  Plouff,  173  Southeast  Miller  Street, 
Roseburg. 

T.  M.  Amundson,  533  Richmond  Avenue 
Southeast,  Salem. 

J.  L.  Harmon,  1675  Marshall  Drive  South- 
east. Salem. 

J.  G.  Ogdahl,  780  Hope  Avenue  Northwest, 
Salem. 


M.  I.  Schmidt,  7110  Wheatland  Road  North- 
east. Salem. 

D.  L.  Jones.  425  North  East  Hill  Street. 
Sheridan. 

Washington 

G.  A.  Gudaz.  206  D  Street,  Coemopolis. 

T.  A.  Kalkwarf.  1520  West  6th  Street.  Aber- 
deen. 

R.  C.  Hlbler,  Route  3  Box  836,  Anacortes. 

G.  C.  Johnson.  1015  84  North  East.  Belle- 
vue. 

A.  B.  Sachs.  Post  Office  Box  302.  Carna- 
tion. 

B.  C.  Hemmlnger.  2519  Dean  Avenue.  Bell- 
ingham. 

V.  E.  Deming,  1  Lake  Street.  Klrkland. 

D.  E.  Coates,  Post  Office  Box  382.  Harper. 
R.  J.  Hleber.  Jr..  423  North  Buckner  Street, 

Centralla. 

K.  B.  Donaldson.  319  North  Iron.  Centralla. 

J.  C.  Nelson.  824  Olympic  Avenue.  Ed- 
munds. 

J.  L.  Hennessey.  Route  1.  Box  566.  Marys- 
ville. 

E.  R.   Petersen.   Address  not  available. 
G.  P    Ruben.  918  Lombard.  Everett. 

L.  S.  Vole,  Address  not  available. 

R.  W.  Challen,  715  South  McCormlck. 
Olympla. 

J.  M.  Kolste,  16244  41st  Street  Northeast, 
Seattle. 

G.  L.  Lozier,  815  North  7th,  Olympla. 

N.  K.  Spadafore,  1102  Margaret  Street,  Pas- 
co. 

R.  J.  Wren,  825  South  Queen  Street,  Pas- 
co. 

W.  R.  Bell,  3022  7th  Street  Northeast,  Puy- 
allup. 

L.  A.  Brelland,  324  3rd  Street  Southeast, 
Puyallup. 

S.  C.  Cambell,  1106  Davis  Street  South, 
Renton. 

B.  P.  Shaw,  86  Hodges  Court,  Richland. 

Seattle 
N.  A.  Brown.  24T7  Southwest  112th  Street. 
M.  L.  Dong,  9636  60th  Avenue  South. 
D.  M.  Roselll.  4732  62d  Avenue  South. 
P.  L.  Keller.  5427  37th  Southwest. 
D.  D.  Erlckson.  9024  12th  NE. 
A.  L.  Pine,  3023  29th  Avenue  West. 
W.  R.  Prledhoff.  103  North  178th  Street. 

A.  P.  Gillespie,  5110  NE  201  SUeet. 

C.  E.  Greene.  825  23d  Avenue. 

S.  E.  Grubbs,  Jr.,  15669  19th  Avenue  SW. 
J.  M.  Henry.  2510  Nob  Hill  Place  North. 

B.  L.  Hicks.  822  24th  Avenue  South. 
A.  I,  Ibukl,  666  South  Luclle  Street. 
G.  W.  Lau.  2815  22d  Avenue  South. 

D.  M.  Oleary,  1803  East  John  Street. 
J.  D.  Plcton,  1914  North  48th  Street. 

C.  G.  Sander,  7515  67th  Place  NE. 
P.  C.  Siemlon,  518  South  166th. 

W.  B.  Stotler,  4306  Francis  Avenue  North. 

C.  S.  Strickland,  16044  5lBt  Avenue  South. 
G.    M.    Sweet,    9258    Greenwood    Avenue 

North. 

L.  M.  Sylvester.  2916  10th  Place  W. 
M.  P.  Voollch.  3266  12th  Avenue  West. 

A.  L.  Walker,  428  Dewey  Place  East. 

D.  E.  Jubb.  1663  Delanty  Road,  Shelton. 

Spokane 
P.  M.  Canning,  3902  S.  Browne. 
J.  E.  Donner.  5724  North  Lincoln, 
K.  E.  Fredrickson,  422  East  14th  Street. 
W.  A.  Mourin,  5712  North  Cannon. 
S.  D.  PhllUpe.  North  4811  Maple. 

B.  L.  Preecs,  West  2424  Everett. 
M.  W.  Queen.  12818  Bast  4th. 

D.   N.   Robertson,   4312   Northwest  Boule- 
vard. 
P.  A.  Roskelley.  West  2604  Herdy. 
L.  L.  Veltrle.  2323  West  Providence. 
G.  W.  Vorllcky.  1922  East  18th. 
T.  H.  Wolfendale.  West  1628  13th. 

Tacoma 
S.  J.  Bufallnl,  3123  South  19th  Street. 
W.  D.  Comwell,  12117  Golden  Given  Road, 
R.  H.  Mecklenburg,  Route  6,  Box  644. 
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L.  ■.  Perryman,  11709  McKlnXey  Avenue. 
D.  R.  Ronlng.  3537  South  Jay  Street. 
J.  aiianaban.  809  South  5ad  Street. 
U.  L.  Tretton,  1534  North  Steele  Street. 
T.  F.  Woodward.  Jr..  11806  Nanza  Road  SW. 

C.  D.  BUir.  1208  NZ.  63d  Street.  Vancouver. 

D.  R.  Bryant.  1313  Eaat  28th  Street.  Van- 
couver. 

C.  li.  UoCann,  910  NW.  Sluman  Road,  Van- 
couver. 

P.  T.  Meade,  114  Par  View  Drive,  Vancouver. 

S.  B.  Bybee.  Whitman  College,  Walla 
Walla. 

K.  L.  Keeler,  Route  6,  Box  5330,  Wenatchee. 

R.  D.  Wylee,  Route  3.  Box  2407.  Wenatchee. 

WABHINOTOir.    D.C.    UWION 

R.  W.  Aberaetby,  care  of  pcetmaater, 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

P.  W.  Abruzzlno,  1900  South  Gads  Street, 
Arlington,  Va. 

W.  H.  Adama,  Jr.,  4869  Longview  Road, 
Washington,  D.C. 

W.  8.  Adams,  6614  Third  Street  Northwest, 
Washington,  D.C. 

J.  D.  Addabbo,  1053  Crittenden  Street 
Northeast,  Washington,  DC. 

J.  C.  Adklns,  301  O  Street  Southwest, 
Washington,  D.C. 

If.  A.  Agnew,  4606  Oa\Ut  Place  Northeast 
No.  1.  Washington,  DC. 

O.  D.  Albert,  49  Eaat  Taylor  Run  Parkway, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

C.  A.  Albright,  331  North  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  Falls  Church,  Va. 

K.  D.  Alexander,  10023  Oreenock  Road. 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 

M.  Alexander,  9200  Limestone  Place,  College 
Park.  Md. 

R.  L.  Alexander,  care  of  postmaster,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

O.  W.  Allen.  1181  46th  Place  Southeast, 
Washington,  D.C. 

L.  D.  Allen.  1712  D  Street  Southeast,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

V.  J.  Alston,  2413  Perry  Street  Northeast, 
Washington,  D.C. 

V.  Alston,  316  Farragut  Street  Northwest, 
Washington,  D.C. 

W.  I.  Althen.  2711  Q  Street.  Washington, 
ington,  D.C. 

R.  K.  Altomore,  508  Manor  Circle,  Colum- 
biana, Ohio. 

D.  A.  Aluisl,  4801  ByevB  Street,  Washington, 
D.C. 

R.  W.  Amberg,  Jr.,  1318  Stateside  Drive, 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 

S.  Amlco,  3330  South  28th  Street,  Alex- 
andria, Va. 

C.  J.  Anderson,  2424  North  Qulntana  Street, 
Arlington,  Va. 

E.  L.  D.  Anderson,  636  Rock  Creek  Church 
Road  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

L.  D.  Anderson,  Jr.,  e298th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

M.  L.  Anderson,  14  Olenn  Street,  Sultland, 
|Md. 

R.  C.  Anderson,  909  North  Ivy,  Arlington, 
|Va. 

W.  D.  Anderson,  1211  Seventh  Avenue 
North.  St.  aoud.  Minn. 

L.  C.  Andrews.  Jr..  4663  Kendrlck  Road, 
iBultland.  Md. 

F.  R.  Angel,  8609  Swing  Drive,  Bethesda, 
iMd. 

K.  O.  Anglln  m,  1462  Dewberry  Covirt,  Mc- 
Lean. Va. 

J.  ■.  Olanln,  2310  North  Madison  Street, 
Arlington,  Va. 

A.  D.  Annadale,  3713  40th  Avenue,  Cottage 
City.  Md. 

J.  D.  Aqullino,  Jr.,  1516  38th  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

R.  I..  Ardoln,  8109  Kipling  Parkway,  Dis- 
trict Heights.  Md. 

J.  B.  Amsttne,  SSS9  Lansmere  Road,  Shaker 
Heights.  Ohio. 

R.  B.  Afkins,  1814  First  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.O. 

M.  B.  Augsback,  6670  SpTir  Road,  Oxon  Hill, 


a.  A.  Austin,  Jr.,  711  Ingraham  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

H.  A.  Austin,  Athens  Star  Route,  Prince- 
ton, W.  Va. 

J.  R.  Austin,  4710  Glenbrook  Parkway,  Be- 
thesda, Md. 

M.  E.  Auth,  I3I6  53d  Avenue,  Hillside,  Md. 

G.  J.  Baden,  Sr.,  7610  Dangerfield  Road, 
CUnton,  Md. 

H.  Bailer,  3349  23d  Street  BE..  Washington, 
DC. 

J.  A.  Baker,  Jr.,  106  West  Braddock  Rotwi, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

J.  J.  Baker,  1631  McKean  Avenue,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

P.  C.  Balderson,  Jr.,  4107  Southend  Road. 
RookvUle.  Md. 

M.  L.  Banks,  1101  Seventh  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

R.  O.  Banks,  Route  1,  Box  109,  Cambridge, 
Md. 

L.  R.  Barber,  Rural  Route,  Box  292,  Salt 
Lick,  Ky. 

R.  E.  Barham,  803  Chetworth  Place.  Alex- 
andria, Va. 

B.  R.  Barnes,  244  Eighth  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

L.  N.  Barnes,  301  37th  Street  SE.,  Apart- 
ment 104,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  A.  Barrett,  5702  67th  Avenue,  Rlverdale, 
Md. 

J.  E.  Barnett,  105  49th  Place  NE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

R.  W.  Barry,  2106  Chapman  Road,  Hyatts- 
vllle,  Md. 

C.  a.  Barnett,  Apartment  116,  1230  13th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

H.  Baskervllle,  5607  2d  Street  NE..  2,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

J.  R.  Bates,  3863  Saint  Barnabas  Road, 
Marlow  Heights,  Md. 

E.  B.  Bauckman,  Lothian  Post  Office, 
Drury,  Md. 

K.  C.  Baver,  1430  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

R.  P.  Baver,  5815  Madawaska  Road,  Spring- 
field, Md. 

S.  V.  Baver,  10103  Chickadee  Lane,  Adelphl. 
Md. 

O.  B.  Baumgardner,  345  South  Virginia 
Avenue,  Falls  Church,  Va. 

E.  M.  Baxley,  1642  Port  Dupont  Street  SE., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  J.  Beamon,  142  Elastern  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

W.  B.  Beaver,  5003  Danbury  Court,  Be- 
thesda, Md. 

D.  W.  Beckley,  1127  Fourth  Street  NE., 
Washington,  DC. 

R.  T.  Beckman.  Jr.,  3305  Roslyn  Avenue, 
District  HeU;hts,  Md. 

W.  L.  Beckman,  4021  Byrd  Road,  Kensing- 
ton, Md. 

J.  R.  Behllng.  5309  Rlverdale  Road.  River- 
dale,  Md. 

M.  S.  Belghtol,  6710  Wakefield  Drive,  Alex- 
andria, Va. 

N.  P.  Bell,  4921  A  Street  SE.,  Apartment 
303,  Washington,  D.C 

G.  T.  Bellamy,  1058  Wahler  Place  SE., 
Apartment  204,  Washington.  DC. 

M.  Bennett,  923  Fifth  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

L.  E.  Berk,  12639  Georgia  Avenue,  Sliver 
Spring,  Md. 

C.  W.  Bernard,  2101  New  Hampshire  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

J.  P.  Beverly,  Jr.,  918  Symphony  Circle, 
Vienna,  Va. 

O.  C.  Bibb.  Apartment  409,  2400  16th  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

E.  R.  Blglln,  9519  Edgely  Road,  Bethesda, 
Md. 

a.  S.  Bingham.  5412  32d  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

M,  A.  Blscoe.  5932  Ninth  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.  P.  Bishop.  3380  North  Dlckerson,  Arling- 
ton, Va, 

M.  T.  Bishop,  7739  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 


B.  A.  Blacklstone,  3102  Cummings  Lane, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

J.  M.  Blanchard.  312  Eddy  Court,  Pareo 
N.  Dak. 

S.  P.  Blythe,  1004  Varney  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
Ington,  D.C. 

E.  S.  Bobb,  5101  34th  Street,  Washington 
DC. 

C.  D.  Boggs,  501  Virginia  Avenue  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

L.  A.  Boggs,  98  Auburn  Court,  Alexandria 
Va. 

C.  Boldlng,  609  Sheridan  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

S.  R.  Boiling.  Jr.,  3073  Cleveland  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  J.  Booker,  417  Jefferson  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

O.  R.  Boone,  9025  Darcy  Road,  PorestvlUe 
Md. 

R.  P.  Boone,  111  A  JoUet  Street  SW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

T.  I.  Boone,  9025  Darcy  Road,  PorestvlUe 
Md. 

A.  C.  Booth,  Jr.,  8001  Bainbrldge  Road, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

K.  P.  Boothe,  7615  Marlon  Drive,  Porest- 
vlUe. Md. 

J.  L.  Borda,  3745  McKlnley  Street,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

O.  W.  Bowers,  7620  Lynn  Drive,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. 

E.  O.  Bowie,  Upper  Marlboro,  Md. 

M.  A.  Bowie,  Church  Road,  Palrview,  Mitch- 
ell vlUe,  Md. 

N.  M.  Bowie,  Rural  Free  Delivery,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  2730,  Upper  Marlboro,  Md. 

R.  C.  Bowie,  Upper  Marlboro,  Md. 

R.  J.  Bowker,  7709  Braymer  Avenue,  Sult- 
land, Md. 

G.  W.  Bowles,  5000  Shadyslde  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

O.  A.  BowUng,  37  Bryant  Street  NE,,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  B.  Bowman,  4000  East  Street  SE.,  Apart- 
ment 103,  Washington,  DC. 

H.  A.  Bradford,  4208  Hillside  Road  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

O.  W.  Bradford,  2020  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

S.  E.  Bradley,  Jr.,  5506  McKlnley  Street, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

C.  E.  Brady,  6910  Second  Place  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

W.  P.  Brady,  727  Sixth  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  W.  Brakus,  9322  19th  Avenue,  Adelphl. 
Md. 

V.  D.  Brandy,  2730  52d  Avenue  SE.,  Cedar 
Valley,  Md. 

V.  Wooton,  8212  Beltz  Drive,  Washington, 
Md. 

B.  A.  Wright,  4212  28th  Street,  Mount 
Rainier,  Md. 

W.  Wylle,  337  Elm  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

H.  T.  Yates,  care  of  postmaster,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

A.  H.  B.  Young,  32  Mill  Street,  Frostburg, 
Md. 

D.  A.  Young,  4218  Clay  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

J.  D.  Yowell,  7602  Bedford  Lane,  CUnton, 
Md. 

M.  D.  Zagaml,  5805  10th  Place,  Chlllum, 
Md. 

J.  L.  Zamberlan.  Post  Office  Box  111,  Key- 
stone, W.  Va. 

R.  P.  Zimmerman,  1608  29  Court,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

L.  I.  Zlnnamon.  1213  BaUard  Street,  SUver 
Spring,  Md. 

A.  V.  Zukoskl,  Jr..  7412  83d  Avenue,  Hyatts- 
vllle,  Md. 

S.  J.  Barker,  3633  Yuma  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  A.  Chapman,  3422  South  Ives  Street, 
Arlington,  Va. 

J.  J.  Clemens.  4608  Chase  Avenue,  Bethesda, 
Md. 
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p.  A.  Dabbs,  6910  Parkwood  Street,  Hyatts- 
vUle,  Md. 

F.  J.  Demlco,  2814  O  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

J.  M.  Donnelly,  9717  Singleton  Drive, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

J.  E.  Plncher,  1705  Green  Street,  Columbia, 

s  c 

D.  M.  Williams,  1230  Holbrook  Terrace  NE, 
Washington,  D.C. 

J.  E.  Williams,  1410  M  Street  NW.,  Apart- 
ment 705,  Washington,  D.C. 

J.  L.  Williams,  5400  Seventh  Street  NW, 
No.  4.  Washington,  D.C. 

W.  S.  WlUlams,  Jr.,  1807  H  Street  NE., 
No  A,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  L.  Wilson,  Poet  OfBce  Box  3080,  Upper 
Marlboro,  Md. 

C.  M.  Wilson,  10307  Douglas  Avenue,  Silver 
Spring.  Md. 

C.  W.  Wilson,  Jr.,  5215  12th  Street  NE.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D,  E.  Wilson,  5607  Pioneer  Lane,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  M.  Wilson,  3807  Rectory  Lane,  Upper 
Marlboro,  Md. 

R.  W.  Wilson,  6013  Chesworth  Road,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

G  R.  J.  Wlnalskl,  916  Clemson  Drive,  Alex- 
andria, Va. 

D.  M.  Winkler,  407  Pershing  Drive,  Sliver 
Spring.  Md. 

T.  E.  Wlnslow,  7108  Meadow  l^ne.  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. 

V.  Wisdom,  1606  Allison  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

J.  P.  Wltten,  787  Barnaby  Road  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

W.  E.  Whltten,  care  of  postmaster,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

R.  S.  Wolfe,  2021  North  Kensington  Street 
Arlington,  Va. 

J,  L.  Wong,  1215  L  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

T.  8.  Woolner,  3552  Quebec  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

S.  L.  Watson,  Jr.,  2615  Fourth  Street  NE., 
Apartment  104,  Washington,  D.C. 

W.  Watson,  4610  Ninth  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

W.  T.  Waugh,  10702  Lorain  Avenue.  Sil- 
ver Spring,  Md. 

R.  G.  Webb,  3004  South  Abingdon  Street, 
Arlington,  Va. 

R.  J.  Weeks,  4670  Kendrlck  Road,  Suit- 
land,  Md. 

J.  B.  Welner,  2631  Colston  Drive,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. 

K,  A.  Welnsteln,  1806  Reedie  Drive, 
Wheaton,  Md. 

J.  H.  Welsblatt,  713  Greyrock  Drive,  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 

L.  C.  Weiss,  3312  Brooklawn  Terrace.  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. 

L.  C.  Welch,  1314  Semmes  Road,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

L.  B.  Werner,  10108  Portland  Road,  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 

S.  F.  Westerfleld  III,  4801  Colorado  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

V.  E.  Westergard,  5080  Livingston  Terrace, 
SE„  Washington,  D.C. 

R.  N.  Weyant,  Jr.,  2027  Plmmlt  Drive,  Falls 
Church,  Va. 

W.  L.  Wheaton  III,  1202  Mercer  .  Avenue 
NW.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

E.  A.  White,  5307  Sangamore  Road,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

L.  White,  Jr.,  4532  Eads  Street  NE..  No.  1, 
Washington,  DC. 

S.  B.  Whiting,  5026  Seventh  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

R.    N.    Wildy,    733    Gallatin    Street    NE., 
Washington,  D.C, 

G.  E.  Turner,  Rural  Free  Delivery  Box  1469. 
Upper  Marlboro,  Md. 

B.  Tyree,  Jr.,  4383  Bennlng  Road  NE., 
Washington,  DC. 

S.  G.  Urban,  5510  Newton  Street,  Cheverly, 
Md. 


R.  J.  Uryga,  Box  2942  30th  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  F.  Valentine,  39  Bates  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

H.  N.  Vaughn,  1514  Corcoran  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  A.  Vlelrd,  2018  37th  Street  SE.,  No.  302, 
Washington.  D.C. 

G.  V,  Wadden.  6014  Hawthorne  Street, 
Cheverly,  Md. 

P.  B.  Walczak,  2001  Pelden  Road,  Hyatts- 
vlUe,  Md. 

J.  M.  Walker,  2612  Klrkwood  Place,  No.  102, 
Hyattsvllle,  Md. 

D.  T.  Wallace,  1909  Eighth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

W.  L.  Walsh,  4625  Rockwood  Parkway, 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  I.  Ward,  1208  South  Columbus  Street, 
Arlington,  Va. 

F.  M.  Ward,  Route  No.  1,  Box  344,  St.  Paul, 
Va. 

G.  V.  Ward,  5529  Potomac  Avenue  NW,, 
Washington,  D.C. 

W.  K.  Warmbrod,  1641  South  Stafford 
Street,  Arlington.  Va. 

L.  J.  Warren,  5505  Sonoma  Road,  Bethesda, 
Md. 

J.  M.  Washington,  RFD  Box  1331,  Upper 
Marlboro,  Md. 

J.  C.  Watklns,  Jr.,  411  Hlllsboro  Drive, 
Wheaton,  Md. 

M.  J.  Thornton,  7405  84th  Place,  Hyatts- 
vllle, Md. 

W.  H.  Thornton,  758  Newton  Place  NW., 
Washington. 

G.  L.  Thrall,  6307  Gormley  Place,  Spring- 
field, Va. 

B.  B.  Tlbbs,  1439  Kennedy  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

P.  A.  Tldwell,  5302  Joan  Lane,  Temple 
Hills,  Md. 

F.  A.  Tlnney,  1136  Dundalk  Avenue,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

F.  L.  Tlnsley,  728  Marietta  Place  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

S.  K.  Tipton,  9810  Brixton  Lane,  Bethesda, 
Md. 

H.  C.  Tompkins,  1227  Carlotta  Road  West, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

M.  L.  Trlplett,  5211  Femdale  Street,  North 
Springfield,  Va. 

R.  E.  Trodden,  4833  South  First  Street, 
Arlington,  Va. 

R.  E.  Trogolo,  7511  Halleck  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

J.  E.  Truesdale,  1445  Perry  Place  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

T.  D.  Truluck,  Jr.,  7435  Keystone  Lane, 
PorestvlUe,  Md. 

J.  R.  Tucker,  12619  EMt  Bourne  Drive, 
Sliver  Spring.  Md. 

W.  W.  TuUner  III,  5909  Greenlawn  Drive, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

A.  V.  Turner,  1469  Darcy  Road,  Upper 
Marlboro,  Md. 

C.  H.  Turner,  1330  L  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

C.  L.  Turner,  RFD  Box  1469,  Upper  Marl- 
boro, Md. 

M.  D.  Swartz,  5824  Ipswich  Road,  Bethesda, 
Md. 

M.  B.  Syphax,  1370  Hamilton  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

W.  D.  Talbert,  5323  Henderson  Road, 
Washington,  D.C. 

P.  E.  Tatham.  Jr.,  6408  Buchanan  Street, 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  E.  Taylor,  7226  G  Street,  Seat  Pleasant, 
Md. 

E.  J.  Taylor,  4717  Medora  Drive,  Sultland, 
Md. 

M.  E.  Taylor,  7  Second  Avenue,  Brunswick, 
Md. 

R.  U.  Taylor,  304  50th  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

R.  D.  Tillman,  2100  South  Monroe  Street. 
Arlington,  Va. 

G.  Terranova,  9129  Eton  Road,  SUver 
Spring,  Md. 


E.  L.  Terry.  1114  Merwood  Drive,  Takoma 
Park,  Md. 

P.   D.   Thacher,   18  Southwest   Park  Road, 
Jenson  Beach,  Fla. 

J.  H.  Thlbadeau.  Jr.,  3112  Alabama  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    J,    Thomas,    2246    Sudbury   Road   NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

P.   A.   Thomas,   Candy   HUl   Road,    Naylor, 
Md. 

W.  J.  Thomas,  805  Rlttenhouse  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

P.  W.  Thompson.  Jr.,  109E  Clifton  Terrace, 
W.Hshlngton,  D.C. 

R.    D.    Thompson,    1412    Columbia    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

V.  M.  Thompson,  3215  D  Street  SE.,  No.  2, 
Washington    DC. 

M.  S.  Stanford,  4630  Davis  Avenue,  Sult- 
land. Md. 

L.  M.  Stanley,  930  Emerson  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

W.  K.  Starkloff,  5915  Crawford  Drive,  Rock- 
vlUe,  Md. 

C.  S.  Stelnbach,  6460  Lily  Ohu  Lane,  Falls 
Church,  Va, 

M.  C.  Stephens,  1535  Gales  Street  NE., 
Washington.  DC. 

J.  W,  Sternberg,  3612  Maureen  Lane,  Bowie, 
Md. 

J.  B.  Stevens,  100  Madison  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

M.  P.  Stevens,  1217  Kennedy  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

R.  J.  Stewart,  1303  Congress  Street  SE., 
Washington,  DC, 

R.  G,  StlUwell,  5310  85th  Avenue,  Lanham, 
Md. 

M,  H.  Stout,  4727  South  31st  Street,  Arling- 
ton, Va. 

T.  R.  Strawderman,  4261  Duke  Street, 
Apartment  3-C,  Alexandria,  Va. 

J.  J.  Strong,  341  Irvlngton  Street,  Oxon 
HUl,  Md. 

S.  O.  Strunk.  Chester  Avenue,  Oneida. 
Tenn 

J.  M,  Sullivan,  2339  North  11th  Street, 
Apaitment  201,  Arlington,  Va. 

T.  P.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  12408  Kembrldge  Drive. 
Bowie,  Md. 

J,  M.  Sutter,  7625  Greenleaf  Road,  Hyatts- 
vllle, Md. 

P,  W,  Swain,  5001  13th  Place  NE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.  H.  Swann,  Route  1,  Box  202,  Bryans 
Road,  Md, 

F.  E,  Smith  III,  7424  Hampden  Lane, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

J.  L.  Smith,  106  Snoddy  Street.  MarksvlUe, 
La. 

J.  S,  Smith,  1804  Benson  Lane,  PorestvlUe, 
Md. 

K.  D,  Smith,  3130  19th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

W.  M.  Smith,  1736  G  Street  NW.,  Central  Y. 
Washington,  DC. 

T.  W.  Smith,  Jr.,  712  Brandywlne  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  DC. 

P.  W.  Smlthson,  5315  Wrtley  Road,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  M.  Smoot,  625  Chesapeake  Street  SE., 
Washington,  DC. 

W.  Smythe,  541  Rlggs  Road,  NE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  J.  Snyder,  2812  South  Columbus  Street, 
Arlington.  Va, 

M,  M.  Soldano,  1934  U  Place  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

J.  J.  Soldano,  1934  U  Place  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

L.  L.  Somlyo,  6535  Seventh  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

T.  Spankman.  Jr.,  306  G  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

S.  L.  Spellman,  5820  Carlyle  Street,  Chev- 
erly, Md. 

C.  J.  Spooler,  116  Decatur  Street,  Cumber- 
land, Md. 

P.  J.  Spooler,  116  Decatxir  Street,  Cumber- 
land, Md. 
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K.  U.   StaUo,  4700  Ftory  Landing  Road. 
Alexandria,  Va. 

D.  J.  Stanciur,  6010  Prlncen  Oarden  Park- 
way, T^tnhwm,  Md. 

U.  B.  Shields,  sai  North  Jackaon  Street, 
Arlington.  Va. 

B.  C.  Shopland,  SIO  Sterling  Road,  SUver 
Spring.  Md. 

O.  K.  Shrlver,  Jr.,  MIS  Center  Street,  Chevy 
Chaae.  Md. 

O.  R.  Shumaker,  646  West  Piedmont 
Street,  Keyser,  W.  Va. 

J.  B.  Slmenton,  2107  Shipley  Terrace 
Street  Southeast.   101,  Washington,  D.C. 

J.  J.  Simmons,  1540  Geranium  Street 
Northwest,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Sims.  4431  South  36th  B  2,  Arlington 
Va. 

R.  A.  Slmms,  703  Randolph  Street  North- 
west. Washington,  D.C. 

D.  J.  Simons,  8522  Garland  Avenue, 
Takoma  Park,  Md. 

A.  M.  mnlcropl,  1218  Buchanan  Street 
Northeast  Washington,  D.C. 

P.  D.  Skehan.  3810  East  Capitol  Street. 
Washington,  DC. 

8.  Sklles,  8436  North  24th  Street,  ArUng- 
ton,  Va. 

B.  A.  Skrtvaeth,  203  Rogers  Drive,  Palls 
Church.  Va. 

M.  J.  Skwlerawakl,  8514  Glen  view  Avenue, 
Takoma  Park,  Md. 

I.  D.  SlaTln.  4473  Sedgwick  Street  North- 
west, Washington.  D.C. 

F.  H.  SmaU,  1111,  16700  Batchellors  Forest 
Road,  Olney,  Md. 

B.  V.  Smith.  7416  Merrttt  Street,  District 
Heights.  Md. 

C.  D.  Smith.  Box  4855.  Upper  Marlboro,  Md. 
R.    C.    Schmidt,    5901     CromweU     Drive 

Bethesda.  Md. 

A.  H.  Schoem,  2636  Henderson  Avenue 
Wheaton,  Md. 

I.  Schoenholta,  1705  East-West  Highway 
SUver  Spring.  Md. 

K.  A.  SchwartB.  4511  MacArthur,  WaahlnK- 
ton,  D.C, 

M.  C.  Schwenneker,  3006  Duncan  Drive 
Adelphl,  Md. 

B.  A.  Scott,  0125  Seven  Locks  Road, 
Bethesda.  Md. 

M.  R.  Scott,  5710  Kansas  Avenue  North- 
west, Washington,  D.C. 

W.  Seabrook,  1306  N  Street  Northwest, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  A.  Seaman,  5087  Suit  Road,  MomlnR- 
side,  Md. 

L.  B.  Self  ert,  4  Oldham  Road,  SUver  Spring. 
Md. 

K.  B.  Setts,  6103  Princess  Oarden  Parkway, 
T^nham.  Md. 

D.  R.  Semonco,  5732  Chlllum  Heights 
Drive,  HyattevUle.  Md. 

J.  Settel,  3313  Ross  Place  Northwest,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

J.  M.  Seymoiir,  6402  Ridge  Drive,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

S.  P.  Shufrtta.  13  Fraternity  Road,  CoUeee 
Park,  Md. 

M.  A.  Sharpe,  7515  Forest  Road,  Kentland. 
Md. 

P.  E.  Shelton,  Jr.,  7606  Barto  Avenue,  Camp 
Springs,  isa. 

R.  W.  Sheppard,  4931  Brandywlne  Street, 
Washington,  D.C. 

J.  P.  Sherman,  8615  Orubb  Road.  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 

P.  E.  Rosenthal,  Box   546,  Frederlcktown, 

B.  C.  Rourke,  2509  North  Qulncy  Street 
Arlington,  Va. 

J.  A.  Roiirke,  6011  LeesvlUe  Boulevard, 
North  Springfield.  Va. 

J.  F.  Rowe.  4402  Oxford  Street.  Garrett 
Park.  Md. 

P.  R.  Rowles.  104  64th  Place.  Maryland 
Park.  Md. 

R.  H.  Roy,  226  Normandy  HIU  Road,  Alex- 
andria. Va. 

T.  B.  Royall.  40  Greenwood  Street,  Boston. 
M.ias.  ^^ 
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V.  I.  Roystuart,  6400  Lumar  Drive,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

F.  G.  Rubin.  3401  Bonnie  Road,  Baltimore 
Md. 

J.  L.  Russell,  105  Bankhead  Highway  West 
Birmingham.  Ala. 

G.  H.  Rutherford,  Jr.,  1238  Southern  Ave- 
nue 8E..  Washington.  D.C. 

J.  J.  Ryan,  Jr  ,  1405  Merrlmac  Drive 
Hyattsvllle.  Md. 

H.  W.  Rybka,  7419  Joneau  Street,  Wash- 
ington. Md. 

R.  K.  Samad,  1101  7th  Street  SE..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

G.  A.  Sample,  911  South  Alfred  Street, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

J.  E.  Sanchez,  Jr.,  3500  76th  Avenue,  Dis- 
trict Heights,  Md. 

R.  E.  Sanders,  5059  Oakcrest  Drive,  Oxon 
BUI.  Md. 

F.  C.  Saplenza,  723  Somerset  Place  Chll- 
lum, Md. 

J.  E.  Scales.  808  Madison  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

W.  R.  Rlblett,  Jr..  9714  Singleton  Drive 
Bethesda.  Md. 

K.  M.  Rich,  1338  Van  Buren  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  T.  Richardson,  3819  Rectory  Lane.  Upper 
Marlboro.  Md. 

R.  W.  Rldgely,  4905  Que  Street  SE..  Brad- 
bury Heights.  Md. 

C.  L.  Rldgley,  5630  Ritchie  Road,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  B.  Roberts,  12829  Holdrldge  Road,  Sil- 
ver Springs.  Md. 

J.  P.  Robertson,  6121  Yellowstone  Drive, 
Alexandria.  Va. 

J.  M.  Robinson,  Jr.,  1305  Point  View  Street 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

R.  8.  Roby,  4261  Duke  Street,  Apartment 
C-3,  Alexandria,  Va. 

J.  M.  Rocca,  142  Lynhaven  Drive,  Alex- 
andria, Va. 

M.  J.  Rodak,  6311  Joelyn  Place,  Cheverlv. 
Md.  ' 

E.  F.  Rodriguez,  Jr.,  3511  Country  Hill 
Drive,  Fairfax,  Va. 

J.  P.  Rollins,  11608  Lockwood  Drive,  SUver 
Spring.  Md. 

R.  R.  Roney,  904  North  JacksonvlUe  Street, 
ArUngton,  Va. 

J.  M.  Roof,  7717  Emerson  Road.  Hyatts- 
vUle.  Md. 

E.  Roeado,  care  of  Postmaster,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

J.  M.  Rosenbaum,  9101  Kensington  Park- 
way, Chevy  Chase.  Md. 

R.  M.  Rosenberg,  2904  Rlttenhouse  Street. 
Washington,  D.C. 

N.  H.  Rosenthal,  7501  Weetfleld  Drive, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

N.  E.  Putnam,  Route  No.  1.  Box  550.  Clin- 
ton. Md. 

T.  J.  Qulnlan,  Jr.,  5820  Ipswich  Road,  Be- 
thesda, Md. 

J.  R.  Rader.  2647  North  Powhaton  Street, 
Arlington,  Va. 

M.  V.  Raedy,  Jr.,  5002  Gushing  Drive.  Ken- 
sington. Md. 

K.  Rafferty,  9309  Hollyoak  Court,  Bethes- 
da. Md. 

S.  A.  Randall.  1023  S  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

M.  R.  Rattt,  5918  24th  Street  SE..  Hill- 
crest  Heights,  Md. 

R.  M.  Rawden,  Jr  ,  No.  1  Fraternity  Row, 
CoUege  Park,  Md. 

J.  M.  RawUngs,  Box  1818  Brooke  Road.  Up- 
per Marlboro,  Md. 

W.  N.  Raynor  III,  Apartment  105  2020  F 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

C.  A.  Reace,  University  of  Maryland  Golf 
Club,  College  Park,  Md. 

A.  M  Redding,  10500  Palls  Road,  RockvlUe 
Md. 

T.  T.  Redmond,  5526  9th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.  M.  Reeks,  3401  Poster  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 


C.  A.  Reld.  1219  Owen  Street,  Washington, 

J.  M.  ReUly,  1909  33d  Street  SE.,  Waahlna 
ton,  DC.  ^ 

DM.  Relsdorfer,  4038  12th  Street  NE 
Washington.  D.C.  ' 

S.  L.  Rhodes.  R.PX).  No.  1,  Box  223,  Bel  Air 
Md. 

W.  C.  Rhodes,  1731  Park  Road  NW  Wash 
ington,  D.C.  ' 

G.  ^  Plnkston,  Jr..  4122  Arkansas  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

R.  F.  Piper,   1818  12  St  NW.,  Washington 

B.  P.  Plttman,  3801  17th  Street  NE.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

J.  M.  Plttman,  2643  13th  Street  NW  Waah 
Ington.  D.C. 

R.  L.  Polndexter.  4330  HaUey  Terrace  SK 
Washington,  D.C. 

L.  S.  Poole,  Washington,  D.C 

A.  T.  Pope  ni,  701  59th  Place,  Washington, 

R.  G.  Portner,  Box  6,  St.  Leonard,  Md 
O.  L.  Patts,  310  Division  Avenue  NE    Wash. 
Ington.  D.C.  •  "mq 

B.  R.  Powell,  6413  4th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
Ington.  D.C. 

oo?;„^-  Powell,  Hunting  Towers  Apartment 
328W.  Alexandria.  Va. 

R.  A.  Price,  2321  Lincoln  Road  NE  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

T.  Price,  834  18th  Street  NE.,  Washington, 

E.  M.  Proctor,  1202  Savannah  Street  ^fE 
Washington.  DC. 

E.  M.  Proctor,  1202  Savannah  Street  SE 
Apt.  2,  Washington.  D.C. 

M.  A.  Pryce,  332  17th  Street  NE.,  WashlnK- 
ton,  D.C.  ° 

H.  S.  Pulley,  2632  Southern  Avenue  SE 
Washington,  D.C 

J.  W.  PuUlam,  4707  Falcon  Street.  Rock- 
vUle.  Md. 

S.  K.  Puterbaugh,  4514  Weetbrook  Lane, 
Kensington,  Md. 

R.  D.  Payne  HI,  1180  Michigan  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

T.  M.  Payne.  1660  Michigan  Avenue  NE , 
Washington.  DC. 

R.  C.  Pearl,  12032  Clarldge  Road,  Wheaton. 
Md. 

O.  I.  Pearlman,  2812  Iverson  Street,  Hill- 
crest  Heights,  Md. 

A.  Pearson,'  5039  Eighth  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  C.  Pearson.  2112  Flagler  Place  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

R.  E.  Pearson.  441  Delafleld  Place  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

J.  D.  Perkins,  2119  H  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

J.  W.  Perrle,  5413  Manchester  Drive,  Wash- 
ington. Md. 

J.  R.  Perrygo,  RFD  Box  3332.  Upper  Marl- 
boro, Md. 

F.  E.  Peters,  3401  A  Street  SE.,  No.  101, 
Washington,  D.C. 

G.  Peterson,  805  North  Quaker  Lane, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

G.  D.  PehuB,  1001  Otis  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

G.  PhUlp,  2306  G  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

J.  L.  PhUllps.  203  N  Street  SW..  Apartment 
516,  Washington.  D.C. 

T.  D.  PhUllpa,  405  Cloverway,  Alexandria, 
Va. 

W.  H.  PhUllps,  Jr.,  87  Harvard  Avenue, 
West  Medford,  Mass. 

J.  P.  Pierce,  3208  38th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

C.  F.  PUczuk,  1224  11th  Street  NW.,  No.  4, 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  O'Bryant.  Jr..  2528  Naylor  Road,  8E., 
Washington,  D.C. 

J.  D.  O'Connell,  Jr.,  3  Park  Valley  Road, 
SUver  Spring.  Md. 

J.  R.  O'Connell.  10035  Frederick  Avenue, 
Kensington,  Md. 
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p.  A.  O'NeUl,  7710  Maple  Avenue,  Apart- 
ment 805,  Takoma  Park,  Md. 
W.  L.  Owens,  MechanlcsvUle,  Md. 
E.   P.   Padgett,   Jr.,   5400   Mlddleton  Lane, 
Camp  Springs,  Md. 

M.    J.    Padgette,    826    Crittenden    Street, 
Washington,  DC. 

E.   A.   Palank,   Jr.,   5203   SUver   HIU   Road, 
Sultland,  Md. 

p.   R.   Angelo,   211    14th   Avenue,   Newark, 
N  J. 

M.  A.  Paris.  6813  Calverton  Drive,  Hyatts- 
vUIe,  Md. 

L.  W.  Parker,  1424  P  Street  NE.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

G.    E.    Parker,    3217    Brothers    Place    SE., 
Washington,  DC. 

H.  E.  Parmes,  Jr.,  60  S  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

H.  S.  Partridge,  4101  Harrison  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

S.  F.  Pasqulnl,  6513  Abblngton  Drive,  Oxon 
HIU,  Md. 

V.  Y.  Patrick.  3830  Ninth  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
Ineton,  D.C. 

H  O.  Patterson,  Jr.,  3812  Great  Neck  Court. 
Alexandria,  Va. 

J.  Patterson.  Jr..  4907  A  Street  SE..  Apart- 
ment 4.  Washington,  D.C. 

W.   S.   Paul,   5630   Old   Chester   Road,   Be- 
thesda. Md. 
E.  J.  Nalley,  College  Park,  Md. 
W.  B.  Nance,  1319  Fargo  Street,  Durham, 
N.C. 

C.    Nash,    105    Audrey    Lane,    Washington, 
Md. 
J,  L.  Nash,  Jr.,  Oxon  HIU,  Md. 
J.   T.    Nelson,    500   West    Potomac    Street. 
Brunswick,  Md. 

J.  F.  Ness,  6135  85th  Avenue,  HyattsvUle, 
Md. 

H.  NewbiU,  Jr.,  517  Kentucky  Avenue,  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.    M.    Newman,    2207    Champlaln    Street, 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

R.  J.  Nichols,  2927  PalrhlU  Road,  Fairfax, 
Va. 

V.    Nlcknadavlch.    5000    Townsend    Way, 
Bladensburg.  Md. 

J.  E.  Nix,   1214  Staples  Street,  NE.,  No.  3, 
Washington,  DC. 

S.  K.  Noble,  3709  Perry  Street,  Brentwood, 
Md. 

P.  V.  Noonan,  Jr.,  2905  Rlchle-ForestvUle 
Road,  ForestvUIe.  Md. 

W.  M.  Noonan,  3714  Harrison  Street,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

A.  H.  Norman,  5420  31st  Street,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
G.  L.  Norton.  Ridge,  Md. 

H.  W    Norton,  7700  District  Heights  Park- 
way, District  Heights,  Md. 

J.    L.    O'Brien,    3430    Barger    Drive,    PaUs 
Church.  Vi. 

H.   L    Mitchell,   Jr.,   2804    Brierdale   Lane, 
Bowie.  Md. 

T.  E.  MltcheU.  3920  Sultland  Road,  Sult- 
land. Md. 

N.    E.    Modderman.     251     Center     Street, 
CoopersvUle,  Md. 

P.    D.    Moeser.    7009    Fresno    Street,    Seat 
Pleasant,  Md. 

G.  E.  Moore,  314  Orondaga  Drive.  Forest 
Heights,  Md. 

T.  8.  Moore,  5008  Sargent  Road.  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  J.  Morris,  4003  Rosemary  Street,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. 

D.  G.  Morse,  9402  Stateside  Court,  SUver 
Spring,  Md. 

R    D.  Mosher,  2004  G  Street,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  L.  Moss,  Apt.  314  2375-15th  Street.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

W.  G.  Moy,  405  Seward  Square,  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

M.  J,  Moynlhan,  1007  Vamum  Street.  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 
G.  M.  MiUhall.  1605  Curtlss.  Ames,  Iowa. 
R.  P.  MuUlkln,  5612  Lewis  Avenue,  SB,. 
Washington.  D.C. 


T.  H.  Mulrooney.  6112  Montrose  Road, 
Cheverly,  Md. 

M.  J.  Mulvey.  2021  South  Scott  Street, 
ArUng^ton,  Va. 

T.  Murtaugh,  1628  ArUngton,  Arlington,  Va. 

E.  E.  Musser,  5716  Jason  Street,  Cheverly, 
Md. 

S.  E.  Myles,  3509  2l8t  Street,  BE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

F.  J.  Meade,  Jr.,  4914  Neptune  Avenue, 
Oxon  HIU,  Md. 

P.  L.  Meehan,  1254  Crest  Haven  Drive, 
Sliver  Spring.  Md. 

J.  M.  Mencartnl,  4902  66th  Avenue,  Hyatts- 
vUle, Md. 

D.  L.  Mercler.  3320  25th  Street.  Alexandria, 
Va. 

A.  B.  Merkel.  518  Short  Street,  Jackson. 
Tenn. 

N.  L.  Mlddleton,  2311  AlUmont  Place  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

M.  Mldgley,  6212  31st  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

C.  R.  Miller,  Jr.,  9814  53d  Avenue,  College 
Park,  Md. 

G.  A.  MiUer,  12602  Gould  Road,  Wheaton, 
Md. 

M.  R.  MlUer,  3821  Rectory  Lane,  Upper 
Marlboro,  Md. 

R.  H.  Miller,  2606  Garfield  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  D.C. 

M.  L.  Millikan,  1814  Crosby  Road.  Hyatts- 
vUle, Md. 

W.  R.  MilUngton,  236  W  Street  NW.,  No.  33, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  A.  Mills.  MltchellvlUe,  Md. 

M.  W.  MUton,  P.O.  Box  37,  Welaka,  Fla. 
D.  J.  Miner.  18  9th  Street  NE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  E.  MltcheU,  1420  Harvard  Street,  Apart- 
ment 34,  Washington,  D.C. 

V.  L.  Mltchel,  Route  1  Box  300,  Clinton, 
Md. 

W.  N.  Mitchell,  Jr..  636  Farragut  Place  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

G.  J.  McCoy,  4209  Russell  Avenue,  Mount 
Rainier,  Md. 

M.  W.  McCrewsky,  6909  Wilson  Lane, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

R.  E.  McCubblns,  3108  Ramblewood  Drive, 
District  Heights,  Md. 

M.  T.  McCiUly.  6406  Gunston  Lane.  Camp 
Springs.  Md. 

C.  W.  McDonald.  316  Larkspur  Road, 
Mornlngslde,  Md. 

J.  P.  McEtonald.  6022  BeUvlew  Drive,  Falls 
Church,  Va. 

T.  S.  McDonald,  3401  Prospect  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

R.  J.  McDoweU.  4424  3d  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

J.  L.  McDuffle,  849  21st  Street  NE.,  Apart- 
ment 3,  Washington,  D.C. 

J.  S.  R.  MoFaU  Jr.,  1706  Southeast  14th 
Street,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

L.  B.  McFarland,  3500  6th  Street  SE..  No.  2, 
Washington,  DC. 

S.  E.  McFarland,  1624  10th  Street  NW., 
Apartment  3,  Washington.  D.C. 

M.  J.  McGee.  12  S  Street  NE.,  No.  3,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  A.  McGee,  608  60th  Place  NE  ,  Washing- 
ton, d!c. 

R.  McGovern,  5062  Silver  Hill  Court,  Suit- 
land.  Md. 

L.  D.  McGraw,  6210  Oakford  Road,  Capitol 
Heights,  Md. 

M.  P.  McGreenery,  3314  80th  Avenue,  For- 
estvUIe. Md 

O.  S.  McMurtry,  5810  Blair  Road  NW., 
W.ish'.ngton,  DC. 

A.  McRae.  Drew  Hall.  Howard  University. 
Washington,  D.C. 

R.  E  Martin.  1919  Colebrooke  Drive,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

L.  H.  Martinez,  1377  Downing  Street  NE.. 
Washington,  DC. 

C.  Mason,  7614  F  Street,  Seat  Pleasant,  Md. 
J.   S.  Massle,   8734  Ridge  Road,   Bethesda, 
Md. 


J.  T.  Massle,  Post  Office  Box  139,  Newport 
News,  Va. 

M.  A.  Matters,  6270  Marlboro  Road,  No.  203, 
Washington,  DC. 

H.  A.  Matthews,  care  of  postmaster. 
Washington,    DC. 

M.  K.  Matthews,  1401  Fairmont  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

W.  F  Matthews,  Jr.,  1022  Galther  Street. 
HiUcrest  Heights,  Md. 

G.  E.  Mattlngly,  8600  11th  Avenue,  Sliver 
Spring,  Md. 

E.  A.  Mattox,  1630  Irving  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

L.  L.  Maynard,  Dlngess.  W.  Va. 

M.  B.  Mazow.  5835  Dumfries,  Houston,  Tex. 

F.  A  McCasklU,  73  Maywood  Drive,  Jack- 
son, Tenn. 

J.  M.  McCauley.  14049  Eton  Drive,  Upper 
Marlboro.  Md 

J.  E.  McBrlde,  8910  Second  Street,  Lanham, 
Md. 

L.  T  McCannon,  4327  Polk  Street  NE , 
Washington,  DC. 

E  M  McCarthy,  3  Gruenther  Court,  Rock- 
vUle.  Md. 

M.  A.  McCloud,  Post  Office  Box  616,  West 
Point,  Va. 

D.  W.  Loving.  823  Turkey  Run  Road. 
McLean.  Va. 

D.  R  Lowman.  28  R  Street  NE  ,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

C.  W.  Lowry  III,  3121  38th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC 

W  C.  Luna,  129  Woodrow  Street,  Jackson. 
Tenn, 

M,  J.  Lusby,  5816  Atmore  Place,  Washing- 
ton. DC 

J.  LuEk,  2015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

G.  T,  Lyle,  2006  G  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

S.  Madlgan,  4923  56th  Avenue,  HyattsvUle. 
Md. 

J.  A.  Major,  1310  Monroe  Street  NE  , 
Washington.  DC. 

C.  Makle,  route  3.  box  248B,  Brandywlne, 
Md 

B.  D.  Mikuson,  637  Fourth  Street  NE., 
W;tsh.ngton.  DC 

H  P.  Mallard.  Jr.  1234  HamUton  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

P.  J.  Maloney,  Jr.,  4520  Burlington  Place 
NW..  Washington.  DC 

D.  Marble,  4724  Blaine  Street  NE  ,  Wash- 
ington,  DC 

W.  F.  Marclniak.  915  Sibley  Avenue,  Old 
Forge,  Pd, 

A.  P.  Marin,  4301  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

N.  Marrow,  1717  11th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

W.  C.  Marshall,  316  Wisterela,  Lake  Jack- 
son, Tex. 

M.  A.  Martin.  609  Rlenl  Avenue,  Cumber- 
land, Md 

W.  T.  Legro,  3940  M  irriron  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C 

H.  Lemons,  2615  Fourth  Street  NE.,  Wish- 
ington,  DC 

W.  A.  Lespenance,  7902  Radnor  Road,  Be- 
thesda, Md. 

M.  S.  LeukolT,  17  Nevereaux  Street.  Charles- 
ton, 8.C. 

P.  Lewis,  4122  Illinois  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

J.  C.  May,  8102  Whittler  Boulevard.  Be- 
thesda. Md. 

F.  X.  Lilly,  3245  Beech  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

H.  J  Lilly.  3245  Beech  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

H.  T.  Linehan,  2004  Jameson  Street  SE., 
Hlllcrest  Heights,  Md. 

K.  E.  Lion,  Jr..  Route  3.  Box  24A,  Manas- 
sas, Va. 

R.  A.  Llsh,  308  Marcy  Avenue,  Oxon  HUl, 
Md. 

C.  A.  Loar,  1631  Vamum  Place  NE.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
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J.  B.  Logan,  333  Vee  Street  NW.,  Wasb- 
Ington,  D.C. 

J.  Lohman  in,  006  Galveston  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

L.  O.  Lomax,  4775  Weat  Avenue,  Suit  land, 
Ud. 

W.  J.  Lomax,  332  Warren  Street  NE..  Waah- 
Ington,  D.C. 

T.  Longstreet,  811  Barnaby  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  L.  Lotta,  Natural  Bridge,  Va. 

T.  N.  Loveless,  7111  Salsbury  Road.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

N.  C.  Kraft.  6916  22d  Place,  Washington, 
DC. 

J.  H.  Krall,  7710  Maple  Avenue,  Takoma 
Park,  Ud. 

D.  J.  Kurtz,  8471  BuSalo  Drive,  Union 
Lake.  Mich. 

J.  Lacovaro,  3460  Toledo  Terrace,  Hyatts- 
vUle,  Md. 

P.  D.  Lake,  10  West  C  Street,  Brunswick, 
Md. 

J.  W.  Lampo.  012  South  Jefferson,  Neosho, 
Mo. 

C.  A.  Lancaster,  Box  453,  Rural  Route  1, 
Bowie.  Md. 

E.  T.  Lane,  010  Tuckerman  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  D.C. 

T.  J.  Lantz.  7610  EUnhurst  Street,  District 
Heights.  Md. 

R.  J.  Larocca.  0  Wessex  Road,  Silver  Spring, 
Md. 

T.  O.  Lauth,  2803  66th  Place,  Cheverly, 
Md. 

J.  R.  Lawrence.  3306  Ames  Street  NE.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

W.  P.  Laws,  6018  Birch  Lane,  Washington, 
ID.C. 

P.  B.  Lawson,  3800  Cathedral  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

W.  H.  Leach.  Box  041A,  Sprlngvale  Road. 
Great  Palls,  Va. 

C.  A.  Ledbetter,  1737  Webster  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

O.  E.  Lee.  4027  13th  street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

J.  A.  Lee.  5707  43d  Avenue.  Hyattsvllle.  Md. 

W.  R.  Lee.  010  44th  Street  NE..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

S.  T.  Kessil.  8807  Honeybee  Lane,  Betheada, 

D.  L.  Kester  m.  5523  Belfast  Drive,  Oxon 
FUll,  Md. 

O.  A.  KUttn.  1006  ChUlum  Road.  Hyatta- 
rllle.  Md. 

M.  K.  Kldd.  4801  Kenmore  Avenue.  Apt.  500. 
Alexandria.  Va. 

J.  A.  Kidney.  7210  Rolllngwood  Drive, 
dievT  Chase.  Md. 

J.  M.  K'dwell,  Upper  Marlboro.  Md. 

D.  A.  King,  Poat  Office  Box  OS.  Upper  Marl- 
|3oro,  Md. 

O.  T.  King,  2139  Eldrtdge,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  W.  Kinney,  1700  Harvard  Street,  Apt.  309, 
l^ashlngton,  D.C. 

L.  A.  Kiraly.  5200  VaUey  Road,  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, Md. 

R.  N.  KIrby.  1914  18th  Street,  BE.,  Wash- 
inirton,  D.C. 

P.  P.  Kirk,  7408  Lansdale  Street,  SE..  Dls- 
iTtct  Heights.  Md. 

B.  A.  Klrkpatrick.  4884  Eastern  Lane,  Suit- 
land.  Md. 

D.  B.  Klafter.  5005  Dunlap  Street  Hlllcreet 
Selghta.  Md. 

J.  P.  Kloasner.  2501  Cherokee  Street.  Adel- 
>hl,  Md. 

M.  W.  Kluckhohw.  3101  Adams  Mill  Road. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  H.  Knoch,  1104  North  Kentucky  Street, 
IrUngton.  Va. 

O.  J.  Konb.  803  Raleigh  Street  SX..  Wash- 
ngton,  DC. 

R.  Korlnk,  501  Juniper  Lane,  Palls  Church. 
|7a. 

M.  W.  Judge,  6011  KerbyhlU  Rowl.  Oxon 
nu.Md. 

J.  R.  Juatlot,  18  Argonne  Avenue,  Great 
rails.  S.C. 


L,  A.  Kalashlan,  7320  73d  Court,  Kent  Vil- 
lage. Hyattsvllle.  Md. 

J.  D.  KamykoskJ.  2801  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

L.  P.  Karstetter.  1429  Bell  Avenue,  Altoona, 
Pa. 

T.  J.  Kaufman.  9201  New  Hampshire 
Avenue,  Sliver  Spring.  Md. 

W.  K.  Keane.  5006  Cathedral  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

P.  R.  Keefer.  5830  Carlyle  Street,  Cheverly. 
Md. 

B.  A.  W.  Keels,  4116  13th  Place  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

J.  J.  Kelghtley,  494  Latham  Street,  Alex- 
andria. Va. 

J.  M.  Keller.  2906  Cortland  Place.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Kelly.  608  3d  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

G.  Kendrlck,  4519  9th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

C.  M.  Kendzlor.  4650  Kendrtck  Road. 
Bradbury  Park,  Md. 

J.  E.  Kennedy.  2703  Valley  Way.  Cheverly. 
Md. 

M.  S.  Kennedy,  9740  53d  Avenue.  College 
Park.  Md. 

W.  P.  Kennedy.  Jr  .  9804  Parkwood  Drive, 
Bethesda.  Md. 

J.  D.  Keppel.  6336  Western  Avenue,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. 

T.  H.  Kerr  III,  717  Otis  Place  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

E.  I.  Johnson,  1100  Klngwood  Drive,  Ta- 
koma Park.  Md. 

E.  P.  Johnson.  6212  Foote  Street.  Seat 
Pleasant.  Md. 

J.  O.  Johnson.  5009  Bellbrook  Court,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

L.  F.  Johnson,  6304  9th  Street  Northwest, 
Washington,  DC. 

M.  M.  Johnson.  2710  Blrdseye  Lane.  Bowie, 
Md. 

R.  H.  Johnson.  1501  Varnum  Street  North- 
west, Washington,  DC. 

R.  J.  Johnson,  813  51st  Street  Northeast 
Washington,  DC. 

T.  L.  Johnson.  3932  HUnols  Avenue  North- 
west. Washington.  DC. 

T.  L.  Johnson.  Naylor  Post  Office.  Md. 

W.  L.  Johnson.  3419  B  Street  Southeast 
Apartment  A.  Washington.  DC 

B.  A.  Johnson.  5425  Nash  Street  Northeast, 
Washington.  DC. 

F.  R.  Johnson,  1200  East  Ca,pltol  Street 
Northeast.  Apartment  21,  Washington.  DC. 

S.  L.  Johnson,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Jones,  615  5th  Street  Northeast.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Jordan.  115  Missouri  Avenue  Northwest, 
Washington.  DC. 

M.  G.  Jones.  1909  North  Dinwiddle  Street. 
Arlington.  Va.  • 

R.  N.  Jones,  615  5th  Street  Northeast. 
Washington,  DC. 

V.  L.  Jordan.  1309  Congress  Street  South- 
east. Washington,  DC 

J.  W.  Joyner,  4900  Essex  Avenue.  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. 

S.  D.  Hubbard,  4217  Rhode  Island  Avenue. 
Mount  Rainier,  Md. 

P.  C.  Hudson.  1425  N  Street  Northwest, 
Washington.  DC. 

C.  Hughes.  Jr.,  13  Underwood  Street  North- 
west, Washington.  D.C. 

R.  A.  Hurley.  10521  Columet  Drive,  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 

D.  L.  Hutchison,  3810  School  Lane.  Upper 
Marlboro.  Md. 

N.  C.  Hylton,  1406  Qulncy  Street  North- 
west, Washln^on.  DC. 

D.  W.  Ide.  11905  Rockbridge  Road.  Sliver 
Spring,  Md. 

R.  A.  Innamoratl,  4211  Kings  Mill  Lane, 
Annandale.  Va. 

C.  R.  Irving.  5109  V  Street  Southeast, 
Bradbury  Heights.  Md. 

A.  Jackson.  5103  Just  Street  Northeast, 
Washington,  D.C. 


D.  E.  Jackson,  318  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
Northeast.  Washington,  D.C. 

M.  T.  Jackson,  1220  Orren  Street  Northeast. 
Washington,  D.C. 

J.  Jackson  HI,  1720  Trenton  Place  South- 
east. Washington,  D.C. 

J.  H.  Jacques,  3925  Legation  Street,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

W.  C.  Jahn.  7210  Lois  Lane,  Lanham,  Md. 

E.  James,  4248  H  Street  Southeast,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

J.  S.  Jefferson,  174  U  Street  Northeast, 
Washington,  D.C. 

H.  Jenkins  III,  1333  Tuckerman  Street, 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  Johnson,  Care  of  Postmaster,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  T.  High  n,  3802  24th  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

C.  P.  Hill,  3274  Chestnut  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.  Hlllery,  Jr.,  3424  25th  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

J.  M.  Hlmmelberg.  2215  3lBt  Place  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

R.  G.  Hlmmer,  2558  Gallows  Road,  Palls 
Church.  Va. 

A.  Hlnes,  Jr.,  4509  South  Pour  Mile  Run 
Drive.  Arlington.  Va. 

E.  Hlnkes,  9716  Kenmore  Drive,  Kensing- 
ton. Md. 

C.  V.  Hltchens,  5507  Belle  Avenue.  Balti- 
more. Md. 

D.  P.  Hobbs,  204  Ottawa  Street  Forest 
Heights,  Md. 

J.  P.  Hochman,  4911  West  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

W.  A.  Holden,  6106  Swansea,  Bethesda,  Md. 

P.  L.  Holland,  9118  Lincoln  Avenue,  For- 
rest vllle,  Md. 

J.  A.  Hollowell.  2529  Waterside  Drive  NW . 
Washington,  D.C. 

T.  L.  HoUlday,  1902  Lincoln  Road  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  HolUs,  1334  Seventh  Street,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

R.  P.  Halt,  2631  Naylor  Road  SE,,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

T.  B.  Holt,  1600  South  Joyce  Street,  A  1702, 
Arlington,  Va. 

B.  A.  Horowitz,  12930  Valleywood  Drive, 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 

J.  R.  Howell,  5113  25th  Place,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  W.  Hart,  5206  Fenwood  Avenue,  Oxon 
Hill.  Md. 

M.  C.  Haught,  4112  Clagett  Road,  Hyatts- 
vllle. Md. 

J.  T.  Hawkins  m,  PorreatvlUe,  Md. 

L.  Hayden,  1114  5th  Street  NE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

J.  W.  Haywood  ni,  1625  Nicholson  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

C.  L.  Head,  18  47th  Street  SE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

M.  A.  Healey.  4002  40th  Place,  Hyattsvllle. 
Md. 

R.  L.  Healy,  Jr..  8508  Oliver  Street,  Hyatts- 
vllle. Md. 

T.  P.  Healy,  7413  Beverly  Road,  Bethesda, 
Md. 

C.  E.  Heame  m,  2306  Lee  Highway.  Apt. 
109.  Arlington.  Va. 

S.  B.  Helshman.  2036  North  Woodrow 
Street.  Arlington.  Va. 

J.  W.  Helms.  1200  North  Royal,  Jackson. 
Tenn. 

C.  C.  Henderson.  828  17th  Place  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

R.  L.  Henderson,  2109  South  Oakland 
Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

R.  P.  Henderson,  1347  Michigan  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

J.  C.  Hennlngsen,  902  Anne  Street,  Takoma 
Park,  Md. 

M.  L.  Henry,  1737  A  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

W.  A.  Herman,  1630  R  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

R,  J.  Hicks.  723  Euclid  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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L.  C.  Gray,  3719  Rectory  Lane,  Upper  Marl- 
boro, Md. 

M.  W.  Gray,  696  South  Liberty  Street, 
Spartanburg,  S.C. 

C.  E.  Green,  1310  Linden  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  A.  Green,  1028  South  16th  Street,  Ar- 
lington. Va. 

B.  D.  Green,  1028  South  16th  Street,  Ar- 
lington. Va. 

R.  M.  Green,  9601  Bruce  Drive,  Silver  Spring, 
Md. 

A.  E.  Greene,  3416  B  Street  SE.,  Apt.  201, 
Washington,  D.C. 

P.  Greene.  1391  P  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  R.  Gregory,  4748  Bennlng  Road,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

C.  W.  Grier,  1314  Balfour  Court.  Hyatts- 
vllle, Md. 

P.  W.  Griffln.  442  Luray  Place  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

K.  M.  Griffith,  3207  Old  Dominion  Boule- 
vard. Alexandria,  Va. 

J.  D.  Gullfoyle,  Jr.,  1622  Montague  Street. 
Washington,  D.C. 

G.  D.  Guthrie.  4509  Dorset  Avenue,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. 

J.  T.  L.  Guyton,  1441  R  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

J.  W.  Gwlnn.  7908  Kennewlck  Avenue, 
Takoma  Park.  Md. 

E.  D.  Hafeey.  1003  22d  Street.  Washington, 
DC. 

G.  T.  Halght.  7615  Lansdale  Street,  District 
Heights.  Md. 

G.  P.  Hall,  3668  Park  Place  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

R.  D.  Hall,  4109  55th  Avenue,  Bladensburg, 
Md. 

J.  H.  Halmond,  Jr.,  664  Sixth  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

W.  Ham,  7011  Ritchie  Marlboro  Road, 
Washington,  D.C. 

0.  M.  Hamilton,  306  1828  Q  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  L.  Hamilton,  2111  I  Street  NE.,  No.  10, 
Washington,  D.C. 

J.  R.  Hamilton,  5316  P  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

P.  C.  Handy,  4245  Meade  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

M.  R.  Haney,  11908  Renlck  Lane,  Silver 
Spring.  Md. 

J.  P.  Hardy,  Jr..  2306  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

R.  W.  Hardy,  care  of  postmaster,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

R.  J.  Harian.  Jr.,  1791  Verbenast  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  R.  Harper,  Jr.,  J-1140  Arlington  Towers, 
Arlington,  Va. 

J.  C.  Harper.  3316  Parkslde  Terrace,  Fair- 
fax, Va, 

W.  Harper.  Jr.,  3500  14th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  L.  Harrington,  2  T  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

P.  A.  Harris.  418  Nicholson  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

R.  L.  Harris,  2744  North  Wyoming  Street, 
Arlington,  Va. 

G.  V.  Harshaw,  121  Anacostla  Avenue  NE., 
Washington.  D.C. 

E.  M.  Harshaw,  121  Anacostla  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

L.  George,  1357  OtU  Place  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

T.  L.  Gerber.  2713  Pinch  Street,  Silver 
Spring.  Md, 

J-  E.  Gibson,  Rupert.  W.  Va. 

P.  T.  Glbfon.  Jr..  4240  Eads  Street  NE., 
Washington.  D.C. 

W.  W.  Gilbert.  5501  Darel  Drive,  Suitland. 
Md. 

P  C.  Glbert.  Jr.,  5507  Sedgwick  Lane, 
Springfield.  Va. 

A.  T.  Gllmore,  7508  9th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

P    E    E.  Gllmore,  1819  Galea  Street,  NB., 

Washington,  D.C. 


A.  B.  Glvens,  6223  Clay  Street,  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  Glenn,  Jr.,  1119  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  N.  Glenn,  4431  Gavlt  Place  NE.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

C.  J.  Glover,  1103  East  Capitol  Street  SE., 
Washington.  D.C. 

J.  C.  Gcode,  855  21st  Street  NE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

P.  D.  Gooding,  Jr..  12704  Gould  Road, 
Wheaton.  Md. 

R.  J.  Gould,  921  61st  Place,  Capitol  Heights, 
Md 

A.  Graves,  940  Randolph  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Graves,  4028  E  Street  SE.,  Washington. 
DC. 

W.  A.  Graves  1915  N  Ode  Street,  Arlington, 
Va. 

I.  Gray,  Jr.,  449  15th  Street  NE.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

G.  M.  Frank,  12  Eastmoor  Drive,  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 

G.  O.  Franklin,  Hartnett  HaU,  1426  21st 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

L.  L.  Praser,  7455  Keystone  Lane  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

J.  T.  Prazier,  39  Ridge  Road  SE.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

W.  T.  Friend  II,  8128  15th  Avenue,  Hyatts- 
vllle, Md. 

G.  A.  Frlsbie,  Jr.,  4505  Mount  Vernon  High- 
way, Alexandria,  Va. 

W.  M.  Fuge,  4109  Dana  Court.  Kensington, 
Md. 

R.  J.  Furbush.  Jr.,  3960  Blaine  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

R.  J.  Gabaldon,  5810  Craig  Street,  Spring- 
field, Va. 

C.  J.  Gaines,  6783  Blakemore  Street.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

R.  B.  Gaither.  23  Logan  Circle.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

P.  M.  Gallagher,  352  Van  Buren  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

G.  H.  Gallun,  9301  19th  Avenue,  Hyattsvllle 
Md. 

C.  B.  Gambrell,  1437  Spring  Road  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

J.  R.  Gamer,  Box  355,  Leonardtown,  Md. 

H.  G.  Garvin,  Jr.,  3401  East-West  Highway, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

P.  M.  Gary,  7720  14th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC 

A.  M.  Gatling,  232-7230,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  E.  R.  Gay,  201  Suffolk  South,  College 
Station.  Tex. 

D.  M.  Fiedler.  7645  Walters  Lane,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

E.  T.  Flnnegan,  604  A  Street  NE.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

R.  E.  Fisher,  4020  Reno  Road,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  S.  Fitzgerald.  Continental  Hotel.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

O.  P.  Fitzgerald.  1529  North  17th  Street, 
Apartment  201.  Arlington,  Va. 

T.  E.  Flanagan,  Jr.,  3004  M  Place  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

T.  E.  Flanagan,  Jr.,  care  of  postmaster. 
Washington.  DC. 

V.  E.  Flint.  2800  Virginia,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  J.  Floyd  III,  1676  Irving  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  J.  Flynn,  305  C  Street  NE.,  Apartment 
B104,  Washington,  D.C. 

P.  E.  Flynn,  3405  Shepherd  Street,  Chevy 
Chase.  Md. 

R.  A.  Flynt,  2201  Woodmont  Road,  Alex- 
andria, Va. 

J.  J.  Foley.  Jr..  7211  13th  Avenue,  Takoma 
Park.  Md. 

R.  E.  Folts,  2960  M  Street  SE.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

L.  M.  Foote,  168  Locxist  Street,  Hemdon, 
Va. 

J.  L.  B.  Forrester  HI,  1354  Euclid  Street 
NW..  Apartment  101,  Washington,  D.C. 

P.  L.  Poster  4410  Forest  Glen  Court,  Allan- 
dale,  Va. 


C.  W.  Prance.  1202  Kevin  Road.  Baltimore, 
Md. 

W.  E.  Francis.  1309  Floral  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D  C. 

J.  A.  Edgren.  1602  North  Qulncv.  Arlington, 
Va. 

R.  C.  Edwards,  4877  Long%new  Road  SE., 
Washington.  DC. 

E.  A.  Arcenla.  905  Irving  Street  NE  .  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

K.  D.  Ellis.  3107  Partleld  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

K.  P.  Ellis,  5302  Kenwood  Avenue,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. 

A.  P.  Endres.  4605  68th  Place.  Landover 
HlUs.  Md. 

L.  C.  English.  5123  Illinois  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

C.  J.  Errlco.  Jr  .  2732  52d  Avenue.  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

J.  P.  Errlco.  6272  Marlboro  Road.  Apart- 
ment 102.  Washington.  D.C. 

P.  J,  Esseff.  1312  35th  Street,  Washington. 
DC. 

H.  H.  Evans,  Jr..  1637  A  Street  NE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

C.  A.  Everett,  Jr.,  12004  Livingston  Street, 
Wheaton,  Md. 

R.  A.  Paglns,  5001  Hanna  Place  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

M.  F,  Fanning,  409  University  Boulevard 
East.  Silver  Spring.  Md. 

J.  V.  Ferrell,  5072  Dogwood  Lane,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

J.  E.  Fauver,  5950  23d  Place  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

R.  E.  Fenn.  7169  White  House  Road,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

M.  J.  Pers.  2711  Ontario  Road  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

W.  D.  Ferris.  1400  Hampshire  West,  Apart- 
ment 10.  Silver  Spring.  Md. 

T.  W.  Dolan,  Jr.,  5814  Channlng  Road, 
Springfield,  Va. 

J.  M.  Donald,  5029  Ayers  Place  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

C.  D.  Donaldson,  510  North  Jordan  Street, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

D.  F.  Donaldson,  939  55th  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

R.  H.  Doran,  Jr.,  149  Central  Park  Drive, 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

R.  L.  Doran.  101  G  Street  SW.,  A  317,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

J.  A.  Dorsey,  1359  Kalmla  Road  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  E.  Dorto.  1706  Merrlmac  Drive,  Adelphi, 
Md. 

J.  E.  Douglass,  Jr.,  430  Roland,  Jacluon, 
Tenn. 

B.  C.  Drake.  601  Virginia  Avenue  BE., 
Washington.  DC. 

F.  N.  EHjbofsky,  4481  MacArthur  Boulevard. 
Washington,  D.C. 

C.  R.  Duley,  2508  Corning  Avenue,  Oxon 
Hill,  Md. 

D.  S.  Dunlap.  743  Fairmont  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C. 

C.  E.  Dunne,  7205  Rolllngwood  Drive,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. 

P.  G.  Dunnlgan,  312  Williamsburg  Drive, 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 

W.  J.  Durkln,  Jr..  10009  Belhaven  Road, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

D.  J.  Duross.  6610  Elgin  Lane,  Bethesda,  Md. 
J.  M.  Dyer,  2312  Calvert  Street,  Hyattsvllle, 

Md. 

H.  M.  Eagleton.  2901  Gainesville  Apartment 
103  SE..  Washington.  DC. 

J.  V,  H,  Davis,  3225  23d  Street  SE.,  Number 
1,  Washington.  D.C. 

M.  A.  Davis.  1315  Emerson  Street  NW.. 
Washingt'^n.  DC. 

M.  L.  Davis.  1011  15th  Street  SE  .  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

R.  L.  Davis.  1610  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

T.  D.  Davis.  1806  Bennlng  Road  NE.,  Apart- 
ment B.  Washington.  DC. 

J.  A.  Dawson,  5831  Colorado  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 
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a.  Deans,  4S69  Benulng  Rotid  SE.,  Number 
103,  Waablngton,  D.C. 

0.  O.  Defraece,  3984  Bl&lne  Street  SK., 
Waslilngton,  D.C. 

i£.  Degrafllnraid,  1113  Sumner  Road  S£., 
Washington,  D.C. 

J.  L.  Delgado,  Jr.,  805  Rlttenhouse  Street 
NW..  Waablngton.  D.C. 

R.  K.  Denny  III,  1454  Wasp  Lane.  McLean, 
Va. 

J.  B.  Deaavro.  Jr.,  3021  Park  Way  Terrace, 
SulUand.  Md. 

J.  J  Devery,  Jr.,  4417  Ambler  Drlye.  Ken- 
sington, Md. 

H.  T.  Dickey,  1718  H  Street  NE..  No.  A. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  Dllley,  care  of  E.  Gavza.  House  of  Rep., 
Washington,  DC. 

C.  H.  DUlon,  10407  Olenmore  Drive.  Adei- 
phl.  Md. 

D.  P.  DUlon,  6208  Edgemoor  Lane.  Betbesda, 
Md. 

S.  W.  Dockstader,  8804  Buttermere  Lane, 
Bethesda.  Md. 

T.  W.  Dodson,  1001  K  Street  NE.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

L.  C.  Curtis,  Jr.,  315  W  Street.  Apartment 
304  NE.,  Washington,  DC 

M.  A.  Ciishman.  2103  Keating  Street.  Hill 
Heights.  Md. 

J.  A.  Cuthrell  III.  7408  Mansfield  Drive, 
Washington,  DC 

R.  R.  Cyr,  3434  Sheridan,  Butte,  Mont. 

W.  P.  Cyron.  2018  North  Qulnn  Street, 
Arlington,  Va. 

J.  P.  Dailey,  2308  North  Harrison  Street, 
Arlington,  Va. 

M.  P.  Daly.  5308  41st  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

R.  B.  Dandrldge.  1516  North  29th  Street, 
Richmond.  Va. 

D.  C.  Daniel.  6048  22d  Road  North.  Arling- 
ton, Va. 

E.  W.  Daniels.  2875  Southerland  Street. 
Bsaumont,  Tex. 

A.  V.  Darrow.  Olenndale  Road.  Glenndale, 
Md. 

L.  A.  Datcher.  435  Q  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

J.  H.  Davenport.  Jr.,  9233  Forest  Haven 
Drlvs,  Alexandria,  Va. 

C.  M.  Davis,  7404  Harwood  Road.  DUtrict 
HalghU.  Md. 

D.  B.  Davis.  3149  Queens  Chapel  Rd.,  Mt. 
Ralnlw,  Md. 

D.  P.  DavU.  3119  CarrbUl  Road.  Vienna. 
Va. 

a.  C.  Davis.  617  Morton  Street  NW..  No  22. 
Washington.  D.C. 

G.  C.  Davis.  P.O.  Box  33.  Waldorf.  Md. 

J.  R.  DavU.  Jr.,  9011  Volta  Street.  Lanham. 
Md. 

B.  B.  CoUlns,  4212  Grant  Street  NE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

G.  R.  Collin.  10118  Brock  Drive.  Silver 
Spring.  Md. 

P.  D.  Cook.  6442  30tb  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

J.  S.  Cook.  1034  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC, 

1.  Cooper,  034  SOth  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

J.  P.  Corcoran.  7302  Rigga  Road.  Hyatts- 
TUle.  Md. 
H.  B.  Countee,  416  Luday  Place  NW..  Wash- 

lOftOQ.  D.C. 

K.  M.  Cox.  208  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE., 
No. a08.  Washington.  DC. 

J.  M.  Crawford.  Route  2.  Box  225.  Blounts 
Creak.  H.C. 

U.  L.  Creasy.  a006  ColumbU  Pike.  Arllng- 
toa,  Va. 

W.  B.  Crockett,  931  K  Street,  Washington, 
D.C. 


R.  P.  Cumberland.  3539  Texas  Avenue  SE.. 
Washington.  DC. 

T.  B.  Cunnlff.  2807  Curtis  Drive,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

J.  A.  Curclo,  Jr.,  5877  Skyline  Drive.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  B.  Curtis.  1825  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

J.  E.  Curtis,  3710  First  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

R.  Christmas,  Jr.,  4606  Iowa  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

W.  L.  Chrlstoflll,  3701  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

R.  M.  Chupas,  4520  MacArthur  Boulevard, 
Washington,  DC. 

H.  L.  Churchill,  344  North  West  Street. 
Manassas.  Va. 

R.  L  Cioffl.  7500  24th  Avenue.  HyattevlUe. 
Md. 

C.  G.  Clark.  555  Thayer  Avenue.  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 

J.  C.  Clark.  7222  De'.fleld  Street  Chevy 
Chase.  Md. 

J.  P.  Clark.  2727  N  Street  SE  ,  Washington, 
DC. 

L.  L.  Clark,  360  Wlndover  Avenue  NW  , 
Vienna.  Va 

O.  P.  Clark.  2000  South  Eads  Street.  Apart- 
ment 415,  Arlington,  Va. 

L.  Clay.  2219  Cells  Avenue.  Charlotte.  N.C. 

R  E.  Clement,  1386  Bryant  Street  NE  . 
Washington,  D.C. 

M.  J  Clements,  2404  Grlffen  Street. 
HyattsvlUe,  Md. 

G.  H.  Cabb,  415  Wells  Avenue  NE.. 
Roanoke,  Va. 

D.  B.  Cochrane.  1005  K  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

J.  W  Cohen.  6403  Marjory  Lane,  Bethesda, 
Md. 

M  N  Cohen,  2415  Minnesota  Avenue  SE.. 
Washington,  D  C. 

A.  Cohn.  1711  Holly  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

J  A.  Colbert.  1500  Ridge  Place  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

P.  G.  Carr  ,  2114  Maryland  Avenue  NE.. 
No.  6,  Washington,  DC, 

H.  E.  Carreker,  53  Hamilton  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

C.  T.  Carroll.  3952  Clay  Place  NE  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

T  A.  Carrol,  Jr.  2103  Gatewood  Place, 
Sliver  Spring,  Md. 

C.  W  Carter,  906  East  P  Street,  Brunswick, 
Md. 

E.  M.  Carter.  606  Qulncy  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

L.  E.  Cashman,  7500  .\rrowwood  Road, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

R.  E  Cator,  Jr  .  3405  PorestvUle  Road, 
Porestville,  Md. 

M  A  Causey.  5528  Helmont  Drive,  Oxon 
HIU,  Md, 

E.  J  Cawley  Jr  ,  4418  Cortez  Drive,  Fairfax, 
Va, 

D.  J.  Cella,  4425  Maple  Avenue.  Bethesda. 
Md. 

W.  H.  Chalmers,  Jr  .  2210  Wyngate  Road 
Suitland,  Md. 

L.  C.  Chapman,  712  lona  Drive,  San  Diego, 
Calif. 

C.  C.  Chase,  124  East  95  Street,  New  York, 
NT 

C.  L.  Cheaves,  105  33d  Street  NE,.  Wash- 
ington, DC, 

B.  B.  Chewnlng,  7  South  Hudson  Street. 
Arlington,  Va. 

C.  S.  Chin,  414  17th  Street  SE..  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

W.  G.  Christian,  Jr..  6087  Temple  Hills 
Road.  Temple  Hills.  Md. 

V.    H.    Christie.    406    East    Capitol    Street, 


K.  T.  O.  Grose.  Box  2618  RJ.D.  2.  Upper  Washington.  DC. 

Marlboro,  Md.  B.  J.  Bush,   133  33d  Street  NE..  Washing- 

K.  A.  Crown,  6602  C  Street.  Seat  Pleasant.  ^^-  >=>  C 

Md.  O.  R.  Butcher.  Verdunvllle.  Logan,  W.  Va 

K.  A.  Culhane.  91S  Plum  Street.  Vienna.  8.  K.  Bntkus.  1906  Brisbane  Street.  Silver 

Va.-  Spring,  Md. 


B.  M.  Butler.  1302  C  Street  NE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

J.  T.  Butler,  605  North  Main  Street, 
Oneida.  Tenn. 

W.  M.  Butler.  730  Qulncy  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

K.  H.  Byrd.  1319  Randolph  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

U.  M.  Byrd,  6608  Blaine  Street  NE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

M.  J.  Cafferty.  Jr.,  221  5th  Street  SB., 
Washington,  D.C. 

T.  R.  Callahan.  5115  Crlsfleld  Drive,  Cxon 
Hill.  Md. 

T.  K.  Callhnan.  3808  Benton  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

L.  E.  Calvert.  3820  Rectory  Lane.  Upper 
Marlboro.  Md. 

D.  C.  Calvin.  7900  Walker  Mill  Drive. 
Washington.  D.C. 

C.  J.  Cameron,  Cedervllle  Trailer  Park. 
Brand3rwine,  Md. 

R.  H.  Campbell,  6500  7th  Place  NW,,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

W.  B.  Campbell,  6616  2d  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

H.  T.  Canaday,  3385  South  Stafford,  Ar- 
lington, Va. 

M.  S.  Canaday,  717  Euclid  Street  NW.. 
No.  4,  Washington.  D.C. 

R.  G.  Carnahan,  Jr..  6  PoxhaU  Court,  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 

M.  L.  Browne,  1604  Webster  Street  NW , 
Washington,  D,C. 

S.  D,  Browning,  8103  Mason  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

R.  S.  Brubak^r,  344  Maury  Avenue,  Oxon 
Hill,Md. 

D.  L.  Bryant.  2418  Shannon  Place  SE., 
Alexandria,  Va. 

W.  S.  Bryant,  1507  D  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

J.  R.  Buchanan,  Jr..  712  2l8t  Street  NE., 
Washington.  DC. 

T.  A.  Buchanan.  4726  East  Avenue,  Suit- 
land,  Md. 

L.  A.  Buck,  710  Chestnut  Avenue,  Bowie, 
Md. 

M.  V.  Buckley,  Georgetown  University, 
Washington.  D.C. 

T.  Buckwalter.  4735  East  Avenue,  Suitland, 
Md. 

P.  M.  Bucko,  7840  Brompton  Street, 
Springfield.  Va. 

H.  Budd.  Jr..  415  32d  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

R.  D.  Buettner,  1020  North  Potomac  Street, 
Arlington,  Va. 

J.  R.  Bunten,  Route  1,  Box  343,  Arnold. 
Md. 

D.  C.  Burch,  5817  Ogden  Court,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

J.  O.  Burdsall,  8700  Fenway  Drive,  Be- 
thesda, Md. 

M.  I.  Burgess,  7608  Lombard  Street.  Kent- 
land,  Md. 

W.  E.  Burleigh.  10106  Portland  Road.  Sil- 
ver Spring,  Md. 

G.  M.  Burman,  2921  Greenvale  Road, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

J.  T.  Brannan,  4805  Sprlngbrook  Drive, 
Annandale,  Va. 

R.  E.  Breeding,  1245  Fourth  Street  SW., 
Apartment  E801,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  L.  Brewer,  9459  Arlington  Boulevard, 
Ap.irtment  301,  Fairfax.  Va. 

R.  Brewster,  217  K  Street  SW..  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  Brock,  9702  Underwood  Drive,  Oxon 
Hill,  Md. 

W.  P.  Brocklngton.  4820  10th  Street  NE . 
Washington,  DC. 

J.  E,  Brookman,  7410  Juneau  Street.  Dis- 
trict Heights,  Md. 

D.  V.  Brooks,  HPD  9135,  Upper  M  .rlboro, 
Md. 

C  L.  Brown.  Jr..  255  Bellevue  Avenue, 
Trenton.  N.J. 

D.  V.  Brown,  3412  Eads  Street  KE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
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O.  M.  Brown,  4916  Just  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

J.  B,  Brown.  1361  Fairmont  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

J,  L.  Brown.  7003  Ritchie  Marlboro  Road, 
Washington.  D.C. 

M.  A.  Brown,  4425  13th  Place  NE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

S.  W.  Brown,  2729  Central  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

S.  W.  Brown  III.  1754  KUbourne  Place  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

V.  B.  Brown,  713  Farragut  Place,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

W.  M.  Brown,  Route  1.  Box  177,  Trappe, 
Md. 

L.  Brown.  Jr.,  3716  Ely  Place  SE..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  T.  McHugh.  Post  Office  Box  142.  Anna- 
polis, Md. 

K.  J.  Morris,  11710  Emack  Road,  Beltsville, 
Md. 

S  R.  Raymond,  17431  Astoria  Lane,  Bdnor, 
Md. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

P.  L.  Allen.  3818  Barrlngton  Road. 
P.  S.  Arthur.  Jr..  700  East  33d  Street. 
A.  C.  Baer.  4  Samwood  Court. 
C.  L.  Barnes.  2134  Plrethorn  Road. 

A.  M.  Beane,  1657  West  North  Avenue. 

B.  T.  J.  Beckett,  638  Portland  Street. 

R.  F.  Bednarskl,  405  East  Clement  Street. 

H.  M.  Bennett,  122  North  Central  Avenue. 

R.  A.  Blackwell,  Jr.,  108  North  Smallwood 
Street. 

J.  B.  Bondurant,  1447  Putty  Hill  Road, 
Towson,  Md. 

8.  Brldgeforth,  2507  McCullen  Street. 

M.  L.  Brooks.  3402  Woodbrook  Avenue. 

V.  L.  Brown.  992  East  Lombard  Street. 

M.  L.  Burton.  6330  Old  Washington 
Boulevard.   Elkrldge,  Md. 

J.  Butler.  645  Rosedale  Street. 

C.  J.  Byrd.  2331  Norfolk  Street. 

M.  A.  Caplan.  3403  Redman  Road. 

E.  J.  Cheney,  677  West  Vine  Street. 
M.  R.  Chism,  877  Bethune  Road. 

J.  A.  Clotola.  Jr..  419  Wlckham  Road. 
J.  E.  Cohen,  3309  Avondale  Avenue. 
J.  S.  Cohen,  3200  Strathmore  Avenue. 
M.  P.  Cooney.  3901  Parkslde  Drive. 
M.  K.   Cronln.  8433   Garden   Road,   Pasa- 
dena, Md. 
J.  M.  Curtis.  727  Dolphin  Street. 
M.  L.  Dates.  Jr..  3421  Piedmont  Avenue. 
J.  Z.  Davids.  2417  Crest  Road. 
J.  G.  A.  Davis,  2022  East  Preston  Street. 
R.  E.  Docklns,  1426  North  Bethel  Street. 
W,  L.  Dorsey,  Jr.,  1825  Clifton  Avenue. 

F.  E.  Duncan,  6222  McClean  Boulevard. 
B.    A.    Edwards,     1806    North    Dukeland 

Street. 

G.  W.  Elfrey,  3512  EUersUe  Avenue. 
R.  S.  Elliott,  403  Robert  Street. 

A.  G.  Emerson,  215  Scott  Street. 

J.  I.  Epstein,  3430  Dolfleld  Avenue. 

M.  M.  Fallon,  405  Glftlngs  Avenue. 

R.  Peldsteln,  2204  Chllem  Road. 

J.  M.  Fldler,  2754  Moorgate  Road. 

R.  B.  Fine,  12  Swan  Hill  Drive. 

J.  P.  Pinke,  400  Stevenson  Lane. 

M.  Fisher,  4223  Rokeby  Road. 

M.  P.  Pitts,  3612  Cederdale  Road. 

E.  A.  Flanlgan  III,  3301  Norman  Avenue. 

R.  L,  Green.  525  Cumberland  Street. 

J.  J.  L.  Hands,  411  Hazlett  Avenue, 

B.  J.  Hock.  Jr.,  4903  Fait  Avenue. 

E.  J.  Hruska,  704  Morris  Avenue,  Luther- 
vllle,Md. 

S.  M.  Huff.  2303  Calverton  Heights. 

L.  Israel,  4702  Bonnie  Brae  Road. 

R.  D.  James,  2000  BucUd  Avenue,  Elkrldge, 
Md. 

A.  Johnson.  Jr..  5112  Craig  Avenue. 
E.  W.  Johnson,  411  Watty  Court. 

B.  A.  Jones,  763  West  Saratoga  Street. 

C.  B.  Jones,  44  North  Kossuth  Street. 
H.  E.  Jones,  2116  North  Calvert  Street. 
M.  E.  Jones,  8  North  Washington  Street. 
R.  J.  Jones,  Jr.,  3019  East  Federal  Street. 


T.  P.  Kelly.  1418  Hadbert  Street. 
L.  M.  Klaus.  1109  South  Curley  Street. 
E.   P.   Kmleclak,   Jr..   621    South   Streeper 
Street. 

H.  M.  Kushner.  3602  Spauldlng  Avenue. 

S.  A.  Kutchey.  5511  Pioneer  Drive. 

R.  S.  Landsman.  6917  Pleldcrest  Road. 

B.  G.  Levin.  3640  Fords  Lane. 
E.  T.  Levin.  7644  Carla  Road. 
P.  Lewis.  809  Tessler  Street. 

R.  Lieberman,  6318   Oreensprlng  Avenue. 

C.  D.  Long  III,  1015  Boyce  Avenue. 

S.  L.  Luckman,  2849  West  Cold  Spring  Lane. 
M.  B.  Maddox,  6  South  Ablngton  Avenue. 

0.  A.  Marsalek.  2211  Kentucky  Avenue. 

A.  D.  Martin,  123  West  Greystone  Road. 

C.  G.  Martin,  2537  Round  Road. 

R.  B.  Mayeskl,  126  Patapaco  Avenue. 
S.  C.  Mazells.  3002  Glen  Avenue. 

B.  McCormack.  3824  Beech  Avenue 
G.  A.  McGlll.  840  Edmondson  Avenue. 

J.  T.  McLawhorn.  Jr.,  2614  Boone  Street. 
H.  S.  McKUlcsky,  4104  Belle  Avenue. 
K.  J.  Merrltt,  3019  Brighton  Street. 

D.  H.  Meyers,  Jr.,  4206  56th  Avenue. 
P.  B.  Mlckle,  3114  Presstman  Street. 
R.  C.  Milam.  3010  Westwood  Avenue. 
M.  B.  Mitchell,  1324  Druid  Hill  Avenue 
W.  M.  Monfrled.  3312  Terrapin  Road. 
V.  P.  Monti,  212  Pontlac  Avenue. 

D.  E.  Mulllns,  1420  West  Lombard. 

E.  L.  Murray,  2211  Chesterfield  Avenue. 
N.  L.  Murray.  1823  Wilson  Point  Road. 
R.  Nachlas,  4306  Maine  Avenue. 

C.  L.  Nelson,  801  CUntwood  Court. 
H.  T.  Oconnor.  3934  Prlsby  Street. 
N.  M.  Osher,  3803  Clarks  Inn. 

P.  C.  Owens,  Jr.,  3111  Lelghton  Avenue. 

1.  S.  Palmer,  765  Llnnard  Street. 
L.  R,  Pearl,  5422  Gist  Avenue. 

P.  A.  Povegoy,  1907  Northbourne  Road. 
C.  A.  Phillips.  29  Tenbury  Road,  Luther- 
vlUe. 

A,  Pope,  1231  North  Llnwood. 

E.  M.  A.  Rador,  1518  Byrd  Street. 

E,  L.  Ray,  1116  Ashland  Court. 

L.  W.  Ray  II,  1607  Halbrook  Avenue. 

G.  M.  Relnsf elder,  7918  Montrose  Avenue. 

B.  D.  Richmond,  4110  Elderon  Avenue. 
J.  F.  Ryan,  6504  Roomount  Avenue. 
J.  R.  Sachs,  1210  North  Gay  Street. 

J.  A.  Soaljon,  903  Beaumont  Avenue. 
W.   E.   Shade,    12  Sullivan  Drive,   Sevema 
Park. 

N.  D.  Sheeley,  14  Pelozar  Avenue. 
W.  E.  Smith,  2807  Glendale  Avenue. 
V.  Smith,  1200  Waldo  Court. 

B.  R.  Southworth,  900  Old  Oak  Road. 
I.  Sternberg,  3310  Ludgate  Road. 

P.  Stokes,  907  Punche  Road. 

L.  P.  Sullivan,  508  East  42d  Street. 

J.  H,  Sundstrom,  Route  97,  Glenwood. 

A.  J.  Seczorblckl,  811  South  Decker  Avenue. 

C.  R.  Thompson,  1525  Appleton  Street. 

J.  W.  Traffley  III,  1310  Greenmount  Avenue. 

S.  J.  Venable  III,  610  Wilton  Road. 

C.  A.  Weaver,  2752  Marbourne  Avenue. 

J.  B.  Welnstock,  5731  Jonquil  Avenue. 

J.  L.  Williams,  424  East  23d  Street. 

R.  E.  Wilson.  706  South  Conkllng  Street. 

S.  P.  Wilson.  2506  Calverton  Heights. 

C.  L.  Woodson.  923  North  Carey  Street. 
H.  A.  Wunder.  3116  Cresson  Avenue. 

D.  E.  Wyatt.  6417  Hilltop  Avenue. 
M.  Wylle.  1951  West  Lexington. 

H.  C.  Warfleld,  care  of  postmaster,  Benedict. 
A.  R.  Lelfer.  3006  Traymore  Lane,  Bowie. 

Cambridge,  Md. 

BsJderEoa.   Division   Street.   Oxford, 


Jr..   421    Phillips    Avenue, 


J. 
Md. 

E.    L.   Streagle, 
Cambridge,  Md. 

K.  P.  Harrison,  care  of  postmaster,  Crump- 
ton,  Md. 

R.    E.   Shelton,    Jr,.   609   Frederick   Street. 
Cumberland.  Md. 

V.  E.  Rlcketts,  care  of  postmaster,  Dayton, 
Md. 

E.  M.  HIU,  care  of  postmaster,  Dunkirk,  Md. 


Easton,  Md. 
J.  O.  Birmingham,  Box  191,  TUghman.  Md. 
J.  H.  Klbler,  402  Cherry  Street. 
K.  W.  Pensel,  East  Oak  Avenue. 
J.  E.  Mosener,  Jr.,  157  North  Street,  Johns 
Lane,  Ellicott  City,  Md. 

Frederick,  Md. 

J.  M.  Atchison.  607  West  Patrick  Street. 

J.  J.  Crum,  4  Frederick  Avenue. 

K.  R.  Miles,  rural  free  delivery  Route  1, 
IJamsvllle,  Md. 

R.  A,  Sullivan,  Poet  Office  Box  47,  New 
Market,  Md. 

P.  C.  Anderson,  care  of  postmaster,  Glen- 
coe.  Md. 

Glen  Echo,  Md. 

A.  S.  Thomas,  6203  Dunrobbln  Drive.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

E.  L.  Gllesple,  159  South  Potomac  Street. 
Hagerstown,  Md. 

L.  M.  Clark,  care  of  postmaster,  Hlghfleld, 
Md. 

Hyattsiille.  Md. 

A,  V.  Christian,  7628  West  Park  Drive. 

R.  E.  Bishop,  5717  43d  Avenue. 

P.  A.  Colovas,  4335  Southern  Avenue, 
Bradbury    Heights,    Maryland. 

J.  D.  Peldsman,  610  Valleybrook  Drive, 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland. 

J.  R  Frothlngham.  5203  59th  Avenue. 

T.  N.  Grant,  7012  Bradley  Boulevard, 
Bethesda,  Maryland. 

T,  A.  Hay.  5505  Center  Street,  Lanham, 
Maryland, 

E.  B.  Jones,  National  Trailer  Park.  126  D 
Street,  College  Park,  Maryland 

R.  C.  D  King,  427  49th  Avenue,  Capita] 
Heights,  Maryland. 

R.  J.  Orleans,  9500  ColesvUle  Road,  Silver 
Spring,  Maryland, 

Q.  R.  Remeln  II,  903  Linwood  Street. 

J.  L.  Sheesley,  6205  4l8t  Place. 

S.  A.  Smith,  care  of  Col.  Merritt  Booth, 
Pair  Haven,  Maryland, 

F.  D.  Taylor,  6101   42d  Avenue  A-201. 

J.  R.  Taylor,  Jr.,  11720  Ellington  Drive, 
Beltsville,  Md. 

T.  S.  Templeton  II,  8320  Nicholson  Street. 

R.  W,   Vaughan,  3923  Warner  Avenue. 

C,  T.  Banks.  1303  Strauss  Avenue,  Indian 
Head.  Maryland. 

Kensington,  Md. 

R.  Podolak.  40126  Saul  Road. 
R.  L.  Rooney,  4221  Dresden  Street. 
L.  R.   Mundy.  9304  Ogden  Place,  Lanham 
Maryland. 

La  Plata,  Md. 

D   R.  Head,  Jr.,  Port  Tobacco,  Md, 

Long  Green,  Md. 
R    A.   Stemler,   Box  41   Kane  Road.  Glen 
Arm,  Maryland. 

T,  G.  Sauer,  107  Longdale  Road.  Luther- 
vlUe-Tlmonlum.  Maryland. 

Ocean  City.  Md. 

W  S.  Ayres,  809  Boardwalk. 
W   M.  Brown,  Rural  Route  1. 
E.   A.   Dlsharoon,   Care   of   Mr.   R.  S.   Tull, 
Rural  Route  3,  Pocomoke  City,  Maryland. 
R  F.  Fagaln,  Post  Office  Box  65. 
L  M.  Hlgglns,  808  Baltimore  Avenue. 
J,  H.  PhUllps,   111  Baltimore  Avenue. 

Rockville.Md. 

N.  J.  Brandt,  2311  Ross  Road,  Silver  Spring, 
Md 

C  W  Carpenter.  4103  Woodbine  Street, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

V   G.  Christiansen,  12109  Old  Bridge  Road. 

R.  H.  Picker,  9008  Flower  Avenue,  Sliver 
Spring,  Md 

P.  R.  Griggs,  Jr.,  26101  Mount  Vernon  Ave- 
nue. DamaseuE,  Md. 

J.  H.  Oroth,  6800  Belford  Drive,  Takoma 
Park,  Md. 

J.  B.  Harrod,  9408  Byeforde  Road,  Kensing- 
ton, Md. 
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R.  V.  Holden.  11305  Oalt  Avenue.  Wheaton, 
Ui. 

R.  F.  Kramer,  2810  Abilene  Ortve,  Chevy 
CbsM,  lid. 

R.  O.  Rayne,  1400  Rlveralde  Drive.  Balls- 
bury.  Md. 

5(Ioer  Spring.  Md. 

K.  W.  AbramowltB,  13603  Connecticut 
Avenue. 

J.  D.  Baker.  703  SoutlilAnd.  Electra,  Tez. 

J.  If.  Belt.  11503  Amhent  Avenue. 

D.  B.  Brandt,  3802  Radlua  Road.  Wheaton, 
Md. 

C.  P.  Brown,  10701  Kenlock  Road. 

8.  Brown,  Jr.,  1315  egth  Avenue,  Landover, 
Md. 

J.  O.  Dagooyer,  1112  Mourllee  Lane. 

O.  R.  Dunlop,  13030  Valleywood  Drive, 
WbMton.  Md. 

R.  W.  Fout,  1008  Copley  Lane. 

B.  M.  Horowlts.  247  Southhampton  Drive. 

C.  P.  Kennedy,  119  Hedgewood  Drive, 
OrMnbelt.  Md. 

J.  P.  Knowlton.  Rowland.  Md. 
J.  P.  Kruae,  48  Shaw  Avenue. 
r.  p.  McCoy  n,  3804  Bdwln  Street. 
L.  J.  PaglUl  10008  Dunkirk  Drive. 
J.  B.  Reldlnier,  8917  Whitney  Street. 
R.  J.  Rodrlgues,  9123  Seventh  Street.  Lan- 
ham.  Md. 
R.  W.  Ruhllng.  1  Manchester  Place 

D.  A.  Smith,  11307  Oalt  Avenue,  Wheaton. 
Md. 

T.  B.  Sprague,  7514  Welleeley  Drive,  College 
Park.  Md. 

D.  P.  Straanlck,  5812  44th  Avenue,  Hyatts- 
TUle.  Md. 

L.  A.  Wllaon.  5713  Walnwrlght  Avenue. 
BockvlUa.  Md. 

R.  B.  Woods.  1708  Norton  Road.  West 
HyattavlUe.  Md. 

R.  L.  Toung.  7039  Gateway  Boulevard.  Dis- 
trict Helgbta.  Md. 

N.  H.  Ooz.  Sunderland.  Md. 

Westminster,  tid. 

F.  B.  White.  69  Penn  Avenue. 

B.  R.  WUhlde,  R.FJ}.  5. 

J,  F.  Ooodmen,  RJ'J}.  5,  Abingdon,  Va. 
Alexandria,  Va. 

C.  C.  S.  Beverly,  Jr.,  435  Tlmberbranch 
Parkway. 

R.  J.  Comlaky  m.  3533  WUson  Avenue. 

A.  C.  Fralaer,  833  North  Columbus  Street. 

W.  L.  Fugate.  3404  Saylor  Place. 

W.  O.  Hall,  315  Buchanan  Street. 

O.  B.  Hanak.  6103  Augusta  Drive.  Spring- 
field. Va. 

J.  B.  Herbert.  Jr..  905  Mount  Vernon 
Avenue. 

D.  D.  Hunt,  3501  Dewltt  Avenue. 
P.  D.  Kenny.  5335  Duke  Street. 

C.  K.  KlbUnger,  3454  Martha  Custls  Drive. 
W.  C.  Lefflngwell.  Jr..  4513  RoundhUl  Road. 
M.    R.    Lents,    418    W    Building    Hunting 
Towers. 
T.  A.  Lucaa,  163  Chinquapin  Drive. 

A.  J.  Marche,  8407  Proepect  Terrace. 

O.  L.  HoravltB.  081 1  Bast  Wakefield  Drive. 

B.  O.  Newberger,  3909  Farm  Road. 
S.  B.  Savage  m.  400  Jefferson  Street. 

C.  J.  Sobotka.  Jr..  800  Knderby  Drive. 

Annaniale,  Va. 
C.  R.  Michael.  7713  KUlebrew  Drive. 
K.  W.  Hayder,  care  of  poatmaster. 
K.  W.  Hayden.  care  of  postmaster. 

Arlington.  Va. 

O.  L.  Cron.  8039,  North  37th  Street. 

R.  M.  Frederick.  Jr.,  337  North  Park  Drive. 

R.  L.  Oraham.  3017  North  Emerson  Street. 

M.  I.  BdwArda,  care  of  postmaster.  Birch- 
leaf .  Va. 

O.  L.  Gushing,  Box  473,  Bowling  Orcen, 
Va. 

B.  L.  Roberta,  007  Arlington  Avenue.  Bris- 
tol. Va. 

B.  B.  lAne,  care  of  poctmaater.  Cllncbport, 
Va. 


Colonial  Heights,  Va. 
G.  T.  McLaughlin.  363  Washington  Avenue. 
J.  R.  Williams.  Jr..  518  Walnut  Avenue. 

D.  P.  Davis,  care  of  postmaster.  Crystal 
Hill.  Va. 

CulpeTper,  Va. 

C.  L.  Button.  Jr.,  903  North  East  Street 
Bx  tended. 

T.  J.  Tyslnger,  care  of  [XMtmaster. 
K.  P.  Durgo,  care  of  postmaster.  Dolphin, 
Virginia. 

Fairfax.  Va. 

E.  Embree.  Jr  ,  11333  Waples  Mill  Road. 
Oakton.  Va. 

D.  D.  Jennings.  Jr..  3923  Tedrich  Boule- 
vard. 

K.  J.  Marton 

J.  C.  West.   10640  Maple  St. 

I  Falls  Church,  Va. 

J.  R.   Akers.  3408   19th   Avenue,  Sheffield. 
J.  M.  Bischoff.  7201  Marc  Drive. 

0.  J.  Cain.  1328  South  Rulfe  Street, 
Emporia.  Va. 

E.  G.  Crump,  Rural  Route  2,  Box  2B, 
Climax,  Va. 

C.  M.  Flnley.  Jr..  22228  East  Quebec  Street, 
Arlington,  Virginia. 

J.  R.  Mellott.  3022  Westfall  Place. 
S.  L.  Toothman,  2617   Shelby  Lane. 
S.  R.  WarehoUk.  6460  Spring  Terrace. 
W.   E.   Swan,   Quarters    141.   Port   Belvolr, 
Virginia. 
R.  S.  Rodgers,  Hampden.  Sydney.  Va. 

Hampton,  Va. 
H.  C.  Brown,  Jr.,  16  Langley  Avenue. 
J.  P.  Cotton,  303  Ivy  Home  Road. 

D.  R.  Jones,  1149  Garden  Drive. 

R.  L.  Moore.  Jr.,  1518  Morgan  Drive. 

Harrisonburg,  Va. 
J.  M.  Obannon  ni,  WoodvUle,  Va. 
W.  H.  Holsper.  Herndon,  Va. 

Lynchburg.  Va. 

W.  R.  Campbell.  3820  Cambria  Street. 

K.  H.  Coleman,  Lucy  Street,  Appomattox, 
Va. 

R.  P.  Cunningham,  1417  Gates  Street. 

W.  R.  Duff  m.  806  Mansfield  Avenue. 

T.  A,  Hardin.  424  Cabot  Street.  Portsmouth, 
Va. 

D.  A.  Rauh.  Jr.,  3908  Columbia  Street, 
Portsmouth,  Va. 

S.  O.  Martin.  Cstfe  of  Postmaster.  Marlon 
Va. 

1.  E.  Glascock.  Poet  OflBce  Box  73,  Marshall. 
Va. 

R.  S.  Hodnett.  Jr..  1007  Cherokee  Trail, 
Martinsville,   Va. 

I.  O.  Hockman,  Maurertown,  Va. 

H.  I.  Bruce.  Care  of  Postmaster,  Meherrln, 
Va. 

J.  A.  F.  Dooley,  Care  of  Postmaster,  Mont- 
vale,  Va. 

Newport  News,  Va. 

J.  E.  Cofleld.  Jr..  1016  22d  Street. 

W.  N.  Cunningham.  702  River  Road. 

R.  R.  Hatten.  6  Club  Terrace. 

L.  W.  Hauser,  1210  Roberts  Road. 

F.  V.  Jones.  13  Qulllen  Terrace. 

W.  A.  Mitchell,  Jr  .  215  James  River  Drive. 
B.  S.  Williams.  1608  Marshall  Avenue. 
S.  C.  Smith,  Nora,  Va. 

Norfolk,  Va. 
Armstrong,  Jr.,  8618  Sturgls  Street. 
.  Baker  III,  1403  Conoga  Street. 
Broadway,  1129  Hickman  Street. 
Bybee,  117  Arden  Circle 
Foster.  1615  Bay  View  Boulevard. 
Istrow,  3410  Wlllard  Place. 

Kello  III,  4016  Oosnold  Avenue. 
Legault.  Jr.,  8830  Stratford  Street. 
Mason.  179  Blades  Street. 
Vlccelllo,  8915  Tidewater  Drive. 
Poeten,  Jr.,  236  Craig  Street,  Norton, 

Wood,  Patrick  Springs,  Va. 
Johnson   III,   1730  South  Sycamore 
Petersburg,  Va. 
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E.   M.   Ward,   care   of   postmaster.  Pilgrim 
Knob.  Va. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 
P.  I.  Baker.  1914  Elm  Avenue. 

C.  A.  Forrester  III.  3111  Duke  Street. 

L.  P.  Long,  Jr.,   110  Lisbon  Road,  Chesa- 
peake, Va. 

Richmond,  Va. 

D.  I.  Allen,  2116  Venable  Street. 
M.  L.  Aleton,  1707  Texas  Avenue. 

E.  I.  Bownan,  1315  Denny  Street. 

D.  M.  Claiborne,  110  Overbrook  Road. 
H.  J.  Cook,  603  North  35th  Street. 

V.   M.   Cottman,    1902  Chelsea  Street. 

W.  R.  Crookmur,  2011  Monument  Avenue. 

S.  H.  Croeby,  2809  Grlffln  Avenue. 

R.  E.  Edwards,  2017  West  Cary  Street. 

R.  N.  Evans.  810  Wllmer  Avenue. 

R.   C.   Featherston,    1320   West   Laburnum 
Avenue. 

C.  A.  Praser,  2700  Pendall  Avenue. 

C.  C.  Galloway,  Jr.,  1613  Idlewood  Avenue. 

T.  N.  Georges,  7701  Brawsford  Drive. 

H.  T.  Hardy,  Jr.,  Route  1  Box  1730.  Sands- 
ton,  Va. 

R.  B.  Hill,  1319  North  27th  Street. 

C.  L.  Jasper,  1004  EdgehlU  Road. 

W.  A.  Jewell,  6203  West  Club  Lane. 

R.  B.  Kuper,  920  Sabot  Street. 

N.  R.  Lawson,  1710  Southhampton  Avenue, 

M.    G.    Morris,    330   Albermarle    Avenue. 

J.  S.  Hammond,  Post  Office  Box  1,  Rldge- 
way,  Va. 

J.  J.  Smith,  care  of  postmaster,  RuthvlUe, 
Va. 

Suffolk,  Va. 

W.  R.  Fraser,  321  Cedar  Street. 

I.  B.  Williams,  care  of  postmaster. 

E.  R.  Ralney.  care  of  postmaster,  Suther- 
land, Va. 

T.  E.  George,  Jr..  Tazewell.  Va. 

B.  W.  Plercey.  502  Niblick  Drive.  Vienna, 
Va. 

Vinton,  Va. 
A.  C.  Anderson.    L.  G.  Carter. 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

R.  E.  Baker.  Jr.,  1658  Ohio  Avenue. 
R.  Y.  Bonham,  3302  Holly  Road. 

C.  V.  Brown.  Jr.,  3302  Holly  Road. 

N.     L.     Ootwald.     2348    South    Wolfsnare 
Drive. 

J.  W.  Sills  ni.  219  8eth  Street. 

W.  M.  Snider  H.  404  22d  Street. 

H.  M.  Dennis,  care  of  postmaster.  Watts- 
vllle,  Va. 

E.    S.    Burke.    Post    Office    Box    382,   West 
Point.  Va. 

V.  R.  Wrtxon,  Post  Office  Box  143,  Wilsons, 
Va. 

Winchester.  Va. 

A.  W.  Jordan  III,  Strasburg,  Va. 
H.E.  Craft.  Box  412,  Wise,  Va. 

J.    L.    Wilcox,    care    of   postmaster,   Allen 
Junction,  W.  Va. 

C.  Ellis,  Post  Office  Box  78,  Amlgo,  W  Va. 

B.  H.  Dempsey,  Ansted,  W.  Va. 

Beckley,  W.  Va. 
J.  P.  McOee,  Qlen  White,  W.  Va. 

C.  R.  Wood,  Jr.,  Route  2,  Box  11,  Bluefleld, 
W.  Va. 

E.  M.  Silvers.  Poet  Office  Box  144.  Bradley, 
W.Va. 

Charleston.  W.  Va. 
E.  O.  Allen,  1003  Copenhaver  Drive. 
L.  O.  Austin.  Jr..  1418  3d  Avenue. 

D.  M.  Ballard,  2107  Kenawha  Avenue. 
O.  T.  Bane,  5313  Florida  Street,  South. 

D.  L.  Cummlngs,  1640  Chandler  Drive. 
S.  A.  Davidson,  64  Garrison  Avenue. 
R.  C.  QUligan,  1410  Watts  Street. 

T,  D.  Hamilton,  109  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
R.  R.  Heath,  4907  Virginia  Avenue. 
A.  J.  Holley,  621  Slmms  Street. 

E.  W.  Lampton.  Sr.,  1003  Edgewood  Drive. 
D.  A.  Liberty,  1157-C  Bridge  Road. 

J.  L.  Miller,  1517  Huron  Terrace. 

K.  A.  Mollohan.  6222  Blaine  Drive. 

J.  V.  Relahman,  4200  Staunton  Avenue. 
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F.   O.   Selbe,   in,    788   Campabelle   Creek 
Drive. 
J.  A.  Sturgeon,  315  Roune  Street. 
T.  L.  Tucker,  110  Vine  Street. 
R.  M.  Vincent,  817  Somerset  Drive. 

D.  M.  P.  Huffman,  Chelyan.  W.  Va. 

Chester,  W.  Va. 

B.  M.  Temple,  Laurel  Heights,  Box  22. 

P.  S.  Chambers,  care  of  postmaster, 
Clothier,  W.  Va. 

Dehue,  W.  Va. 
R.  Hurek.  Hutchinson,  W.  Va. 
S.  Llpinski,  Glen  Dale,  W.  Va. 

E.  G.  Doss,  Glenwood,  W.  Va. 

E.  Elusko,  Post  Office  Box  144,  Grant  Town, 
W.Va. 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

J.  W,  Blake,  1048  Harrison  Street,  Milton, 
W.  Va. 

T.  H.  Hensley,  Jr.,  346  Navaho  Trail. 

C.  M.  Sullivan,  1230  Glenwood  Avenue, 
Milton.  W.  Va. 

J.  R.  Welker.  2005  North  Main  Street, 
Pleasant,  W.  Va. 

J.  G.  Dawson,  230  Armstrong  Street, 
Keyser,  W,  Va. 

C.  S.  Casey,  care  of  postmaster,  Klncald, 
W.  Va. 


Ooreham,  Kenneth  C.  430  West  Maple, 
Junction  City. 

Baker,  Harry  W..  6616  Wood  Avenue.  KaniMm 
City. 

Blee,  John  J.,  Lake  of  the  Forest,  care  of  J. 
Welch,  Bonner  Springs. 

Btirdette,  Otis  L.,  Ill,  2028  Darby,  Kansas 
City. 

Flury.  Kirk  E.,  7341  Canterbury.  Shawnee 
Mission. 

Hanson,  Alan  L.,  5123  Yecker,  Kansas  City. 

Hoi  ton,  Michael  Wayne.  1131  Ella,  Kansas 
City. 

Jackson.  Gerald  L..  720  Stewart,  Kansas 
City. 

Klrksey,  Jackie  Arnold,  3317  North  5th, 
Kansas  City. 

Louden,  Woodrow,  242  North  Early,  Kansas 
City. 

Love.  Cheryl  Chrlstl,  2853  Parkview,  Kansas 
City. 

Naaktgeboren,  Martin  J.,  1832  North  38th 
Street,  Kansas  City. 

Oesterrelch,  Robert  A.,  6444  Leavenworth 
Road,  Kansas  City. 

Persley,  Michael  Dean,  4315  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas City. 

Peters.  Jay  L.,  721  North  14th  Street,  Kan- 
sas City. 
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W.  Va.,  Lewisburg,  W.  Va 
P.  Lemon.  Mallory,  W.  Va. 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

D.   S.   Barney,   Jr.,   Post   Office   Box   lOOY, 
Route  4. 

J.  F.  Davis,  in.  Route  3,  Box  191-AA. 

M.  V.  Milton,  care  of  postmaster.  MlUvllle, 
W.  Va. 

D.  W.  Hilling,  Jr.,  route  3,  box  219,  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va. 

K.   D.   Peters,    117   Grant    Street.    Newell, 
W.Va. 

R.  R.  Clark,  route  1,  Ona,  W.  Va. 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

D.  E.    Johnson,    501    Columbia    Avenue, 
WUlamstown,  W.  Va. 

M.  L.  Shockey,  Sherrard,  W.  Va. 
M.  J.  Whltt,  care  of  postmaster,  Swltzer, 
W.Va. 
W.  R.  Cogar,  Webster  brings,  W.  Va. 
Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

J.  W.  Bayless,  Tunnel  Street,  West  Alex- 
ander. Pa. 
B.  R.  Byrum,  Jr.,  Highland  Park. 
O.  E,  Capplocle,  31  South  Wabash  Street. 

E.  J.  Dugas,  307  12th  Street,  Moundsvllle, 
W.Va. 

A.    E.    Hatfield.    17    West    Sixth    Avenue, 
WUllamson,  W.  Va. 

WICHrrA   REGION 

Kansas 


Sklbnlewskl,  Michael  Gary,   6012   Georgia. 
Kansas  City. 

Thompson.  Rudolph  B..  2734  North   10th, 
Kansas  City. 

GlUlsple,  Jamee  D..   1421   Kentucky,  Law- 
rence. 

Mitchell,    Jeffrey    Clerk,    1626    West   20th, 
Lawrence. 

Paul,  Jack  N.,  1122  North  Pershing,  Liberal. 

Jones,  Willie  L.,  1317  Anderson  Street,  Man- 
hattan. 

Payne,  Donald  Edward,  306  Goodnow  Hall, 
Manhattan. 

Durso,    Carl    Kent,    Rural    Route    No.    1, 
Olathe. 

Fulton,  Jack  Rlchajd,  503  West  5th,  Pitts- 
burg. 

Smrcka.  Roderick,  605  South  Main,  Plaln- 
ville. 

Green,  Oliver  Deck,  727  Morrison,  Sallna. 

Lltchman,     John     Frederick,     150     South 
Eighth  Street,  Sallna. 

Corcoran,  Thomas  J.,  Jr..  3920  West  95th 
Terrace.  Shawnee  Mission. 

Johnson.  Duane  R..  8114  West  74th  Street, 
Shawnee  Mission. 

Johnson,  Larry  D.,  8114  West  74th  Street, 
Shawnee  Mission. 

Kline,  Jack  Davis,  9000  Goodman,  Shawnee 
Mission. 

Powell,  Stephen  T,  5121  Rock  Creek  Lane, 
Shawnee  Mission. 

Sheridan,    John    L.,    Jr.,    4211    West    90th 
Thels.  Roger  M..   1034  North  C,  Arkansas      Terrace,  Shawnee  Mission. 
City.  Winn,  Douglas  S.,  9610  High  Drive,  Shaw- 

Crawford,  David  A..  709  Avenue  B,  Dodge      nee  Mission. 
City.  Haney,     John     P.,     2524     Duncan     Drive, 

Waldron,  David  L.,  1005  Avenue  B,  Dodge      Topeka. 


City. 

Remsberg,  Steven  R.,  507  North  Simimlt. 
Edorado. 

Bishop.  Robert  D.,  623  Sunny  Slope, 
Emporia. 

Briscoe,  Harry  Jamee,  Jr.,  1241  Thompson. 
Emporia. 

Cukjatl,   John   J.,   304   East  South,   Arma. 

Wlllard,  Ralph  R.,  Route  2.  Fort  Soott. 

Goodwin,  Kent  L..  109  East  23d,  Hays. 

Kerbs,  Kenneth  W.,  Jr.,  317  Skyline  Court, 
Hays. 

Wasinger,  Stephen  F..  1320  Marshall  Road, 
Hays. 

Welgel,  Lawrence  N.,  1114  Centennial 
Boulevard,  Hays. 

Olson,  Michael  G.,  616  East  B,  Hutchinson. 

Kelly,  James  Patrick,  709  East  Main,  Inde- 
pendence. 


Harrop,  Robert  J.,  2632  Michigan,  Topeka. 

Ralston,  Harold  Clee.  Phi  Delta  Theta, 
Washburn  University,  Topeka. 

Regan,  Thomas  Walter.  1407  West  Eighth 
Topeka. 

Symons,  Stanley  M.,  Onaga. 

Bell,  Charles  Edward,  1329  Greenwood, 
Wichita. 

Beatty,  Brian  A.,  425  North  Bluff,  Wichita 

Bonnett,  Marlly  E..  4001  Bellaire,  Wichita 

BrechblU.  Robert  Kent,  8315  Peach  Tree 
Lane.  Wichita. 

Broshears,  Beverly  L.,  613  North  Gordon, 
Wichita. 

Buchan,  Robert  Eugene,  244  North  Persh- 
ing, Wichita. 

Burmeister.  Larry  Louis,  1925  South  Eliza- 
beth, Wichita. 

Emery,  Jane  C,   1918  North  Chautauqua, 


Seals,  Mitchell  L.,  1301  West  »th,  Coffey-      Wichita. 
^•^e-  Griffey,   Michelle,   2012   Pattle,   Wichita. 


Grubbs, 
Wichita. 

Hawkins,  Chester  L.,  932  North  Piatt 
Wichita. 

Hoagland,  Janet  Ruth,  808  North  Green, 
Wichita. 

Hogan,  Paul  D.,  1331  South  Main,  Wichita. 

Jones,  Michael  L.,  36  Mission  Road, 
Wichita. 

Low,  Harold  R.,  255  South  Pershing, 
Wichita. 

Mardock,  Richard  Stanly,  1718  Mentor. 
Wichita. 

Massey,  Michael  G..  1020  North  Parkwood, 
Wichita. 

Mucklow.  Gary  L..  268  North  Holyoke. 
Wichita. 

Patterson.  Loren  B.,  2166  Greenway  Boule- 
vard, Wichita. 

Rich,  Ivan  H.,  Jr.,   1601   Socony,  Augusta, 

Simmons,  Donald  L.,  2616  Clover  Lane, 
Wichita. 

Taylor.  Lyle  E..  1950  South  Madison, 
Wichita. 

Tuxill,  Bruce  Farrant,  607  Stratford  Road. 
Wichita. 

Williams.  Melvln,  2027  Coming,  Parsons. 

Nebraska 

Ensz,  James  H.,  RJi.  No.  3,  Beatrice. 

Fltzpatrick,  WllUam  L.,  1208  Potter,  Belle- 
vue. 

Burt,  Kelly,  Box  263.  Newport. 

Ramaekers,  Joseph  C.  Route  No.  1,  Mon- 
roe. 

Schupbach,  Norman  Walter,  R.R.  No.  4, 
Box  86,  Columbus. 

Chlsholm,  Robert  Charles,  R.R.  No.  1.  Fre- 
mont. 

Lamme,  George  T.,  1040  North  Pebble 
Street,  FYemont. 

Mcintosh,  Michael  X.,  739  North  Union, 
Fremont. 

Stoltenberg.  Gerald  A.,  1663  North  Som- 
mers,  Fremont. 

Hinder,  Thomas  P..  1822  West  Anna  Street. 
Gr.  Island. 

Neln,  Samual  M..  622  East  7th.  Hastings. 

Ganow,  Harold  C,  738  East  4th,  Hastings. 

Flemmlng.  James  Richard.  223  East  4th, 
Hastings. 

Armstrong,  John  Michael,  1040  "A"  Street, 
Lincoln. 

Bates,  Eugene  Paul,  4011  South  40th,  Lin- 
coln. 

Bogard,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  3810  "L"  Street, 
Lincoln. 

Dolan,  Ronald  J.,  care  of  Lincoln  Hotel, 
Lincoln. 

Elkleberry,  Lana  K..  2053  Calvert  Street, 
Lincoln, 

Exon,  Stephen  J.,  6101  Washington,  Lin- 
coln. 

Goebel,  Jon  F..  2929  Georgian  Court,  Lin- 
coln. 

Horn,  Frederick  Emll,  351  South  45th 
Street,  Lincoln. 

Jordan,  Betty  A.,  care  of  Jordan  Hotel, 
Valentine. 

Kafka,  David  K..  6713  "Y"  Street,  Lin- 
coln. 

Klepplnger,  Michael  V..  4525  "A"  Street 
Lincoln. 

McGoogan,  Ralph  Richard,  3225  South 
30th,  Lincoln. 

Muehling,  Conrad  A„  423  North  20th,  Bea. 
trice. 

Prlefert,  Frederick  T.,  2551  South  36th 
Avenue,  Lincoln. 

Rodgers,  Richard  R..  2510  Van  Buren. 
Bellevue. 

Snyder,  Lee  L.,  645  North  27th  Street,  Lin- 
coln. 

Sparks,  Robert  B.,  2036  South  26th,  Lin. 
coin. 

Veed,  Patricia  R.,  1127  "E"  Street,  Lincoln. 

Vogt,  Jerry  J.,  1728  South  26th,  Lincoln. 

White,  Dennis  E.,  1965  Brower  Road,  Lin- 
coln. 

Zwlnk,  William  E.,  640  "I"  Street.  Loup 
City. 
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Wood.  Keilj  R..  1140  Unden.  Sidney. 

Pruler,  WUllam  J.,  1220  Eaat  12tJti  Street, 
North  PUtt«. 

Webb.  Marvin  L.,  318  South  Reynolds  Ave- 
nue, Rorth  PUtte. 

Ruff,  Steven  Mark.  113  Elder,  North  Platte. 

Dlttrtck.  WlUlam  O..  1102  Koenlgatein, 
Korfolk. 

Froehllch.  Lee  D..  1311  Proepect,  Norfolk. 

Winter,  Douglaa  J.,  803  North  Bth,  Norfolk. 

James  Patrick  Adama,  2622  North  24th, 
Omaha. 

Peter  Joeeph  Beauchamp,  2615  Camden 
Avenue,  Omaha. 

Jan  M.  Bogard,  09  Country  Club  Road, 
Ralston. 

Oerald  Brock,  3017  Myrtle  Avenue,  Omaha. 

Barold  8.  Conner.  6338  Blnney,  Omaha. 

John  E.  Ehiggan,  2216  Hanscom,  Omaha. 

PhUlp  L.  Dunham,  208  North  35th  Avenue, 
Omaha. 

Owynn  Eleby,  2409  Manderson,  Omaha. 

Mike  E.  Byster,  1236  Bellalre  Boulevard, 
Bellevue. 

James  P.  Fitzgerald.  2736  Pontennelle, 
Omaha. 

PrlacUIa  I*.  IMglel.  4118  North  64th  Street. 
Omaha. 

James  A.  Gallant,  2114  4th  Street,  Kearney. 

Fred  M.  Ouse,  4963  Cumlngs,  Omaha. 

Leslie  L.  Henderson,  8073  Cedar  Street, 
Omaha. 

Terry  Lee  Johnson.  8011  Curtis,  Omaha. 

Herbert  P.  Jurgens,  4161  Cass,  Omaha. 

Paul  R.   Kaster.  3269  Jefferson.  Omaha. 

Danny  B.  Kinsley,  1410  Main  Street,  Belle- 
vue. 

Dennis  E.  Koley,  2835  South  32d  Street, 
Omaha. 

Michael  E.  McAndrew,  3010  North  46th, 
Omaha. 

Kenneth  R.  Mlddleton.  2611  Van  Buren. 
Bellevue. 

Judith  Lynn  Owens.  3030  California, 
Omaha. 

Richard  D.  Peck,  1610  South  76th,  Omaha. 

Michael  W.  Ryan,  2047  North  54th,  Omaha. 

Duncan  M.  Shrout,  7615  Highland,  Ralston. 

Joseph  R.  Steward,  Jr.,  8613  "U"  Street. 
Omaha. 

Francis  Leo  Vail,  4212  Polk,  Omaha. 

Richard  C.  Waller,  6321  Odgen,  Omaha. 

Jerry  D.  Belford.  1701  Avenue  •?",  ScotU- 
bluff. 

Robert  M.  Eddy.  2439  Craig,  Sidney. 

Oerald  L.  OolUngham,  521   Beaver,   York. 

Oklahoma 

Snow,  Jerry  David.  730  East  Fifth,  Ada. 

Truett.  Thomas  B..  519  East  14th,  Ada. 

Hughes.  Carol  Sue,  606  North  Louis  Tittle 
Avenue.  Mangum. 

Walker.  James  W..  1518  North  Craln.  Altua. 

SetUss.  Robert  S.,  Box  6.  AnUers 

Alexander.  Richard  A..  706  Second  Avenue 
NW.,  Ardmore. 

Axaom.  Ralph  E..  1533  Maple.  Bartlesvllle. 

Shell,  David  S.,  106  W.  Brahma.  Dewey. 

Pentecost.  Michael  B.,  615  Mason  Drive. 
Broken  Arrow. 

Wilson,  Keith  Dwayne.  417  Bast  Freeport. 
Brokan  Arrow. 

Brown,  Richard  Norman,  123  Phillips  Lane, 
Clinton. 

Mitchell,  Anthony  O..  Box  237.  Oordell. 

Whlamhunt.  Billy.  Route  No.  3,  Caddo. 

Laster,  Roy  B.,  203  Bast  Park.  Enid 

IfMtfUf,  Richard  C.  733  North  Peachtree 
Strset,  Ponca  City. 

RoUnson.  PhUUp  W..  1821  West  Oklahoma. 
■old. 

Weaver,  WUllam  D..  800  W.  Jackson.  Hugo. 

OrUnaa,  Jolumle  Dale,  Route  No.  1.  Box  37. 
Idabel. 

FWgo,  Michael  J.,  1833  North  37th,  Lawton. 

Ulaaa.  Jerry  D.,  134  West  Waahlngton. 
Walten. 

Serda.  Bdward  Jerome.  4316  Santa  Fe.  Law- 
ton. 

Bogga.  Max,  Ftort  Mo.  3.  McAlaster. 


Cobb.   John   D .    1020   East   Deleware,   Mc- 

Al  ester. 

Dillingham.   Michael   J..    1313   South   10th, 
McAlester 

Graham,  Jimmy.  Box  34.  Marietta. 
Herbert,  Adam  W..  Jr..  710  Pondulac,  Mus- 
kogee. 

Fisher,  Harold  B..  921  West  Okmulgee.  Mus- 
kogee. 

Stevenson,   James   W  ,   2026   Boston,   Mus- 
kogee 

Carpenter,  Donald  J.,  515  Dee  Anne,  Nor- 
man. 

Kelm.  Howard  Lynn,  469  Vj   College  Street, 
Norman. 

Allen,  Robert  N.,  Jr.,  1324  Northeast  Sei?- 
enth,  Oklahoma  City. 

Blscoe.  Charles  E..  5925  Northeast  63d.  Ok- 
lahoma City. 

Boyd.  James  D  ,  435  Northwest  22d,  Okla- 
homa City. 

Chandler,  Wayne  C  Jr.,  637  Northeast  11th. 
Oklahoma  City. 

Child,  Gilbert  C,  2805  Plymouth  Lane,  Ok- 
lahoma Clf/. 

Claro,  Joseph  A.,  309  Northeast  61»t,  Okla- 
homa City. 

Edwards,  Ronald,  516  North  Lindsay,  Okla- 
homa City 

Elliott,  William  D.,  1800  North  Main,  Altus. 
Gage,  John  P ,  3205  Southwest  21st,  Okla- 
homa City. 

Gwln,  Robert  M.,  1624  Westminister  Place. 
Oklahoma  City. 

Hall,  John  A.,  2700  Normandy  Drive,  Okla- 
homa City. 

Howard.   Moses.   Jr.,    2221    Northeast   Park 
Place,  Oklahoma  City. 

Humble,  Jerry  W  ,  204  West  Ercoupe.  Okla- 
homa City. 

Lawter,   Joseph   M.,   2125   Southwest  64th, 
Oklahoma  City. 

Lewis.  Jamerson  Ambus,  924  Northeast  2d, 
Oklahoma  City. 

Luper,    Calvin    B.     1819    Northeast    Park, 
Oklahoma  City 

McCUln.    Richard   J  ,   Ft    No    2.   Box    122, 
Luther. 

Masters,  Michael  Bruce,  721  Southwest  47th 
Stareet.  Oklahoma  City. 

Mead,    Michael    R,.    3320   North   Robinson, 
Oklahoma  City, 

Meek.   John    H.   309   East   5th,   Edmond, 
Moen.  Russell  C  .  2637  Southwest  42d.  Okla- 
homa City. 

Paramore.    Gary    L.    117    Northeast    14th, 
Oklahoma  City, 

Proctor.  Barbara  K  ,  1501  Vj  Northwest  20th, 
Oklahoma  City 

Ramsey,     Stephen    Douglas.    9909    Sunny 
Meade  Place.  Oklahoma.  City 

Ray.  Branda  L  ,  3844  Northwest  36th,  Okla- 
roma  City 

Reed.  Ronald  L  .  620  Southwest  51st  Street, 
Oklahoma  City, 

Roberts,  Gary  T  ,  3400  Northwest  41st,  Okla- 
homa City, 

Rodgers,    James    R  ,    323    South    Second, 
Blackwell, 

Beba,  Terry  A  .  3119  Northwest  19th,  Okla- 
homa City. 

Slmms.  Lewis  C,  840  Northeast  5th,  Okla- 
homa City. 

Sledge,   Connie   Lee,    1711   Northeast  Park, 
Oklahoma  City 

Sperling,    Kenneth,    5833    Northwest    47th, 
Oklahoma  City 

Thomason.  WUllam  P,,  838  Northwest  34th. 
Oklahoma  City 

Williams,  John  C.  20  Northeast  4th,  Okla- 
homa City. 

Wilson.    Joeeph    Purman,    3213    Northwest 
23d.  Oklahoma  City 

Dehart.    Charles    W,,    Route    1.   Poteau, 
Smith.  Kenneth  G.,  Route  2.  Salllsaw. 
McLaughlin,  Jon  Mike,  807  East  Commerce, 
Altus. 

Shaw,  James  Keith,  1010  10th  Street.  Sny- 
der. 

Glddens,  John  B  .  care  of  Glddlns  Jewelry, 
Cleveland. 


Hinds.  James  I.,  600  East  Seneca.  Tahle- 
quah. 

Adams.  Charles  L.,  Route  2,  Box  80-A, 
Shawnee, 

Arnold.  James  T.,   1607  East   12th,   Tulsa 

Carter.   Carolyn,   501   South   7th.  Okemah 

Davis.  Elmer  L.,  Jr..  1614  North  Cheyenne 
Tulsa. 

Halka.  Dennis  W.,  1001  West  Dewey.  Shaw- 
nee. 

Hlgglns.  William  R,.  402  North  Lynn  Rlggg 
Boulevard,  Claremore. 

Jlmerson.  Herman  H.,  304  East  Woodrow 
Tulsa. 

Llljedahl,  John  E..  3129  East  5th  Place, 
Apartment  6,  Tulsa. 

Lynam,  Robert  B.,  505  East  Ada.  Shawnee. 

Mize.    Rick    L..    3513    East    Archer,    Tulsa. 

Palm,  Irvln  David,  2421  North  Main,  Box 
6038,  Tulsa. 

Parsons.  Kenneth  D.,  3230  East  7th  Street. 
Apartment  7,  Tulsa. 

Pendergraft.  Thomas  Elston.  920  "1", 
Northwest,  Miami. 

Powell.  Peter  Earl,  1901 V4  North  Broadway, 
Shawnee. 

Simmons,  Larry  L..  2603  North  Broadway, 
Shawnee. 

Taylor,  Lawrence  D.,  413  West  Walnut, 
Barnsdall. 

Bishop,  Stanley  Anthony,  P.O.  Box  282 
Vlnita. 

Freeman.  Lynn  B..  P.  O.  Box  706.  Vlnita. 

Hodge,  David  L..  515  North  State,  Wagoner. 

Braly,  Murlln  E.,  1721  Oklahoma  Avenue, 
Woodward. 

Waggoner,  Terry  Lloyd,  2133  2d  Street. 
Woodward. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man taking  the  floor  in  behalf  of 
this  book  by  Clark  Mollenhoff  entitled 
"Despoilers  of  Democracy."  Certainly 
none  of  us  want  democracy  despoiled,  no 
more  than  we  want  the  representative 
Republic  under  the  Constitution  de- 
spoiled. This  book  hangs  up  some  val- 
iant red  lights  about  how  it  can  be  done, 
not  only  In  the  areas  which  the  gentle- 
man has  referred  -o,  but  this  author, 
with  his  keen  perceptiveness  £ind  his 
stick-to-it-iveness  and  his  prudent  judg- 
ment, the  man  who  wrote  "The  Pinnacle 
of  Power."  I  believe,  just  before  this, 
wherein  some  of  the  goon  administra- 
tions and  gangster  control  of  labor 
unions  which  were  despoiled,  or  at  least 
brought  to  light,  so  that  normal  processes 
of  good  government  could  despoil  repre- 
hensible practices  In  that  movement,  has 
clearly  laid  out  deficiencies  in  the  ap- 
pointive system  of  the  Cabinet  oflBce. 
errors  documented  and  depicted  in  the 
administration  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, which  has  not  only  been  policy- 
making In  its  lately  assumed  powers 
under  the  Curtls-McCormack  amend- 
ment to  an  appropriation  bill  of  a  few 
years  past,  toward  the  end  of  empire 
building  in  more  than  18  Instances,  that 
has  again  brought  to  public  light  and  for 
considered  consumption  and  decision  of 
Informed  opinion  by  necessary  repetitive 
process,  such  errors  in  administration 
as  the  Blllle  Sol  Estes.  the  Bobby  Baker 
cases  and  many  others  which  have  In- 
deed despoiled  the  good  name  of  democ- 
racy as  spelled  with  a  small  "d"  In  the 
last  few  years. 

Again  I  compliment  the  gentleman. 
Certainly  this  fine  author  will  not  be 
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despoiled  by  expediency  in  what  he  has 
brought  before  the  American  public. 

Mr.  QUIE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 


REGISTRATION  OP  VOTERS  IN  BIR- 
MINGHAM. JEFFERSON  COUNTY, 
ALA. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Fas- 
cell).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Buchanan  1  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  fol- 
lowing a  period  of  peace,  harmony  and 
orderly  progress  in  the  city  of  Birming- 
ham which  it  is  my  honor  to  represent, 
we  find  ourselves  in  recent  weeks  once 
again  in  the  glare  of  the  spotlight  of  the 
news  as  a  result  of  riotous  demonstra- 
tions, led  in  the  city  of  Birmingham  and 
the  neighboring  city  of  Bessemer,  by  one 
Hosea  Williams  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference,  and  others. 

The  purpose  of  these  demonstrations 
is,  as  I  am  given  to  understand  from  the 
lips  of  Mr.  Williams  and  those  of  others, 
twofold.  In  the  first  place,  to  press  for 
night  registration,  neighborhood  regis- 
tration, and  more  lately,  the  bringing  in 
of  Federal  registrars  to  facilitate  the 
registration  of  all  Negro  citizens  in  the 
area  in  the  Immediate  future. 

There  is  a  second  purpose  about  which 
Mr.  Williams  has  spoken:  that  Birming- 
ham was  so  successfully  used  by  certain 
elements  before  that  they  are  using  our 
city  again.  I  gather  this  to  mean  that 
they  will  try  to  use  our  city  as  a  stage 
for  a  drama  in  which  the  people  are 
the  props  and  our  city  is  an  object  les- 
son to  be  held  up  before  other  cities. 

As  the  pressure  in  all  areas  has  grown 
for  the  facilitation  of  Negro  registra- 
tion and  voting,  and  since  this  has  been 
taking  place  in  recent  weeks  in  the  city 
of  Birmingham,  I  felt  it  would  be  use- 
ful to  insert  into  the  Record  the  truth 
and  the  facts  to  make  clear  the  status  of 
registration  of  voters  in  my  county  at 
this  time. 

First,  may  I  say  that  it  is  my  convic- 
tion and  the  conviction  of  many  others 
of  both  major  racial  groups  in  my  area, 
that  there  is  no  discrimination  In  the 
registration  of  voters  in  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty, Ala.,  at  this  time. 

As  of  July  31.  1965.  there  were  regis- 
tered in  my  county  some  153,974  white 
persons  and  some  24,088  Negro  citizens, 
for  a  total  registration  of  178.062. 

Since  the  white  adult  population  con- 
stitutes about  70  percent  of  the  adult 
population  of  the  district,  and  the  Negro 
populat'on  about  30  percent,  there  was  a 
larger  percentage  of  registered  Cauca- 
sian persons  than  Negro  persons,  as  of 
July  31, 1965. 

However,  in  the  month  of  August  1965 
there  were  registered  in  Jefferson  Coimty 
150  white  and  2,220  Negro  citizens. 


In  September  there  were  registered  462 
Caucasians  and  2,155  Negroes. 

In  October  1965  there  were  registered 
413  whites  and  1.444  Negroes. 

In  November  there  were  registered  399 
whites  and  1,443  Negroes. 

In  the  month  of  December  1965  there 
were  registered  858  Caucasian  persons 
and  3.859  Negro  citizens. 

In  the  first  half  of  January  1966  there 
were  registered  714  white  persons  and 
4,160  Negro  citizens,  bringing  the  total 
registration  at  this  point  to  196,339,  of 
which  156.970  are  Caucasian  citizens  and 
39,369  are  Negro  citizens. 

Now,  these  new  figures  indicate  that  as 
of  the  beginning  of  January.  1966.  21 
percent  of  the  registered  voters  in  my 
county  were  Negro  citizens,  against  a  30- 
percent  population  figure. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  rate, 
estimated  by  responsible  local  officials, 
the  Negro  registration  by  April  1.  1966, 
will  be  30  percent  of  the  total  registered 
voters  in  our  county,  thereby  bringing 
into  balance  the  percentage  of  Negro 
citizens  registered  to  vote  and  the  per- 
centage of  Caucasian  citizens  registered 
to  vote,  on  a  population  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  has  there  been 
no  discrimination  practiced,  I  can  testify 
to  the  fact  that  as  early  as  the  fall  of 
1964  the  people  who  were  having  diffi- 
culty registering  in  my  county  were  not 
Negro  citizens.  When  the  lines  became 
heavy,  near  the  election  season,  the  lines 
were  filled  with  Negro  citizens  who  were 
being  registered:  the  people  who  had 
d  CQculty  registering  were  Caucasian 
rather  than  Negro. 

Not  only  has  there  been  no  discrimina- 
tion but  steps  have  been  taken  to  facili- 
tate such  registration.  Prom  the  period 
August  6,  1965,  the  following  changes 
have  taken  place: 

On  August  6.  1965.  the  Board  of  Regis- 
trars was  staffed  by  six  clerks.  Since 
that  time  15  additional  clerks  have  been 
employed,  such  additions  being  made  as 
per  the  following:  on  August  18,  4  em- 
ployees; on  December  15,  6  additional 
employees;  on  January  4,  1966,  5  addi- 
tional clerks  were  employed,  3  of  whom 
I  believe  were  Negro  clerks  and  2  of 
these  were  serving  on  the  last  registra- 
tion day  which  I  checked. 

Now  the  opening  week  of  January 
1966,  is  an  indication  of  the  present  rate 
of  registration.  On  Monday,  January  3, 
376  applied  for  registration.  On  Tues- 
day, 395  and  on  Wednesday,  366.  On 
Saturday,  January  15,  more  than  800 
persons  were  registered  in  Jefferson 
County.  On  a  normal  day  the  Board  of 
Registrars  estimate  they  can  easily  regis- 
ter some  600  persons  to  vote.  With  the 
single  exception  of  the  Saturday  on 
which  800  applied,  and  the  800  were  han- 
dled by  the  Board  with  no  undue  delay, 
there  has  been  no  day  to  date  when  as 
many  as  600  persons  applied  for  regis- 
tration. 

In  short,  those  who  have  wanted  to 
register  have  been  handled  by  the  Jef- 
ferson County  Board  of  Registrars  at 
this  time  without  delay. 

In  addition  to  employing  extra  em- 
ployees, arrangements  have  been  made 
to  keep  the  board  open  for  5  days  in- 
stead of  3  days  which  had  previously 


been  the  csise.  Saturday  was  substituted 
as  one  of  the  registration  days.  Regis- 
tration takes  place  on  Saturday  rather 
than  Thursday  to  enable  those  who  work 
and  cannot  obtain  leave  during  the  week- 
days to  register. 

These  things  have  been  done  to  facili- 
tate registration  of  voters  in  my  county 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  and  to  pro- 
vide all  citizens  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  come  to  a  centrally  located  place  and 
to  register  themselves  to  vote. 

The  fact  that  there  has  not  yet  been 
a  day  on  which  there  have  undue  delays 
in  which  the  board  has  been  unable  to 
handle  those  who  presented  themselves 
is  an  indication  that  steps  have  been 
taken  which  appear  to  be  sufficient  to 
facilitate  registration  of  all  citizens  in 
my  county  who  have  a  reasonable  and 
minimal  interest  in  registering  them- 
selves in  order  to  vote. 

Now  there  has  been  a  demand  for  night 
registration  or  neighborhood  registra- 
tion. Without  commenting  finally  on 
whether  this  kind  of  registration  is  a 
good  thing  or  not,  may  I  say  that  night 
registration  has  been  tried  once  and  it 
was  found  not  successful  by  the  board  of 
registrars. 

Neighborhood  registration  presents  a 
number  of  difficulties  both  in  law  and  in 
the  physical  capability  to  handle  such 
registrations. 

But  may  I  point  out  in  this  connec- 
tion that  there  are  available  means  for 
registration  of  all  citizens  for  5  days  a 
week  in  a  central  location  and  these 
facilities  are  available  regardless  of 
race,  color,  or  creed. 

Now  no  one  can  guarantee  that  every 
citizen  of  either  major  racial  group  will 
in  fact  present  himself  to  be  registered 
and  to  vote.  Because,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  not  only  in  our  city  but  in  all  Amer- 
ica apathy  is  one  of  the  problems  in 
getting  people  to  participate  as  they 
ought  to  participate  in  the  political  life 
of  the  Nation.  This  is  a  problem  that  I 
think  a  check  of  any  district's  voting 
record  would  indicate.  In  very  few 
places  if  ever  at  all  do  100  percent  of 
the  citizens  present  themselves  to  regis- 
ter to  vote  and  participate  actively  in 
the  processes  of  selecting  their  leaders 
in  government. 

Apathy  has  been  one  of  the  problems 
in  our  city.  The  militant  group  which 
came  into  our  city  to  organize  demon- 
strations to  press  for  these  changes  in 
registration  and  in  voting  had  great 
difficulty  in  arousing  enough  Interest  on 
the  part  of  the  adult  Negro  community 
to  get  an  impressive  demonstration 
underway  and  to  get  such  demonstra- 
tions carried  out. 

On  a  normal  day  of  demonstrations 
some  100  persons  have  participated  and 
the  law  enforcement  agencies  report  ap- 
proximately 52  out  of  the  100  are  paid 
workers  of  civil  rights  organizations. 

Therefore,  there  has  been  apathy  on 
the  part  of  the  adult  Negro  community 
to  the  attempts  to  organize  these  demon- 
strations, and  there  Is  apathy  on  the 
part  of  both  Negro  and  Caucasian  citi- 
zens in  the  matter  of  registering  to  vote. 
No  one  can  guarantee  that  every  citizen 
will  In  fact,  whatever  arrangements  are 
made,  present  himself  to  be  registered 
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and  will  In  fact  vote.  But  may  I  say  that 
It  would  appear — and  It  is  the  conviction 
of  most  of  the  leadership  of  our  commu- 
nity that  It  Is  the  case — arrangements 
have  been  made  to  cover  all  normal  rea- 
sonable demands  for  registration  and 
voting. 

May  I  say  that  If  neighborhood  regis- 
tration did  come  to  pass,  our  registration 
Is  at  present  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis.  While  there  are  some  78,000 
Negro  citizens  who  are  not  yet  registered 
to  vote,  there  are  over  100.000  Caucasian 
citizens  who  are  not  yet  registered  to  vote, 
and  In  light  of  the  fact  that  many  of 
those  unregistered  voters  are  Caucasian 
housewives  who  do  experience  some  diffi- 
culty In  leaving  their  homes  in  order  to 
register  to  vote.  If  the  neighborhood 
registration  takes  place,  it  would  seem  to 
me  mandatory,  obvious,  and  elementary 
that  It  should  be  on  a  nonraclal,  nondis- 
criminatory, countywlde  basis  In  every 
precinct  and  In  every  neighborhood,  and 
not  In  selected  neighborhoods;  particu- 
larly since  by  April  1,  according  to  the 
present  rate,  the  percentage  of  Negro  to 
Caucasian  registered  voters  against  the 
adult  population  figures  for  those  two 
racial  groups  will  be  in  balance  In  my 
district. 

Therefore,  to  sponsor  and  to  carry  out 
registration  In  certain  selected  neighbor- 
hoods only,  on  a  racial  basis,  would  be  to 
create  a  new  discrimination,  to  create  a 
new  Imbalance  rather  than  to  correct 
any  present  imbalance,  and  would  be 
working  against  the  rights  of  and  that 
which  could  be  considered  equity  for 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  my  county. 
It  would  seem  from  these  facts  that  the 
Board  of  Registrars  of  Jefferson  County 
has  made  reasonable  effort  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  1965  Civil 
Rights  Act.  that  there  is  no  discrimina- 
tion, that  efforts  have  been  made  to  facil- 
itate registration,  and  that  soon  there 
will  be  a  complete  balance  in  registration 
fl^ures.  and  that  there  is  present  ample 
opportunity  for  any  citizen  who  desires 
to  present  himself  to  register  to  vote  to 
do  so  without  undue  delay  or  incon- 
venience. 

The  leadership  of  our  city  has  spoken 
emphatically  on  behalf  of  equal  rights 
but  also  for  responsible  acUon.  In  a  state- 
ment published  In  the  Birmingham  News 
on  January  11,  1966.  That  statement  Is 
as  follows: 

WM1#  tbla  KUtement  doea  not  presume  to 
*P*a^  for  every  elected  or  appointed  official  or 
every  Individual  cltlaen.  it  doee— In  our  tin- 
cere  and  conaldered  opinion — represent  the 
oonvlctlona  of  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  thla  area. 

Thtre  are  two  oardlQai  principles  of  gov- 
ernment which  appear.  In  effect,  as  the  mot- 
toe  of  the  govemmenta  of  Jefferson  County 
and  the  city  of  Birmingham.  One  U  en- 
graved above  the  31st  Street  entrance  of  the 
county  co\irthouse;  the  other  on  the  walls 
Of  the  dty  eouncU  chamber. 

Above  the  courthouse  entrance,  from  the 
pen  of  Thomas  Jefferson  are  the  words - 
"Squal  and  exact  Justice  to  aU  men.  of  what- 
ever state  or  persuadon." 

In  dty  haU  the  words  mean:  "Cltlee  Are 
What  Men  Make  Them." 

Those  two  phrases  ought  to  be  a  part  of 
the  governmental  fabric  of  every  American 
city,  county  and  State.  But  even  when  they 
"•— aa  they  now  are  part  of  the  govem- 
Bteatal  tebrlo  of  JeSenon  County  and  Blr- 
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mingham — they  cannot  be  effective  until  all 
qualified  citizens,  of  all  races  and  creeds,  are 
ready  and  willing  to  undertake  full  partici- 
pation and  full  responsibility  as  citizens. 

In  order  to  make  voting  participation  pos- 
sible as  rapidly  and  practically  as  possible, 
the  Jefferson  County  Board  of  Registrars  has 
completely  fulfilled  its  obUgatlons.  both 
moral  and  legal. 

Its  effort  to  accommodate  those  who  wish 
to  register  as  voters  are  now  limited  only 
by  the  physical  requirements  of  State  laws 
which  may  not  be  abridged  except  by  due 
process  of  either  legislative  amendment  or 
court  orders. 

The  fact  that  some  applicants  may  have 
had  to  stand  In  Unas  for  short  periods  Is 
hardly  a  challenge  to  either  the  capacity  or 
willingness  of  the  Board  of  Registrars  to  ful- 
fill Its  duties  under  the  civil  rights  or  any 
other  act.  State  of  Federal. 

Let  It  be  noted  that  every  year,  regard- 
less of  months  of  notice  and  mail-In  prlv- 
Ueges,  10  times  as  many  citizens  stand  In  line 
from  dawn  till  dark  for  automobile  tags. 

Several  times  yearly  hundreds  Jtay  In  line 
for  72  uninterrupted  hours  solely  for  the 
privilege  of  buying  a  football  ticket.  At 
least  five  times  a  year  some  70,000  people 
ride  bumper  to  bumper  for  2  hours  or  more 
for  the  same  purpose  and  thousands  miss  the 
opening  klckoff  because  they  did  not  start 
In  time. 

No  week  passes  that  people,  regardless  of 
color  or  creed,  do  not  stand  In  tiresome 
checkout  grocery  lines.  In  front  of  theater 
box  offices,  at  bus  stops  and  In  restaurants. 
The  world's  richest  grocer  could  not  pro- 
vide an  Instant  checkout  clerk  for  every 
grocery  shopper;  the  richest  county  In  Amer- 
ica has  not  and  cannot  produce  an  Instant 
registrar  for  every  applicant. 

Groceries  and  voting  privileges  are  both 
fundamental  to  the  full  pursuit  of  life,  lib- 
erty, and  happiness  Both  are  worth,  and 
usually  require  standing  In  line.  But  now. 
even  that  has  been  minimized. 

We  believe  that  It  Is  the  right  of  any 
quaUfled  citizen  to  participate,  as  a  voter.  In 
government.  We  believe  that  under  existing 
laws  the  exercise  of  that  right  cannot  be  lim- 
ited by  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national 
origin. 

Certain  groups  have  requested  the  Justice 
Department  to  send  Federal  registrars  to  Jef- 
ferson County. 

We  believe  the  Board  of  Registrars  ha?  the 
capacity  and  will  to  register  all  those  who. 
within  reasonable  bounds,  seek  to  register. 

We  believe  the  responsibility  for  encourag- 
ing registration  and  voting  lies  with  local 
leadership  at  all  levels. 

We  believe  that  as  people  are  encouraged 
to  register  and  vote,  they  must  also  be  In- 
structed In  the  obligations  as  well  as  the 
privileges  of  full  citizenship.  Strong  and 
responsive  demucracy  can  only  come  as  a  by- 
product of  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order; 
the  realization  that  self-determination  also 
Includes  self-restraint;  that  no  man  or  group 
of  men  may  disrupt  the  peace,  violate  the 
law  or  otherwise  unlawfully  or  violently  ex- 
pedite their  own  alms  at  the  expense  of  the 
whole  society  In  which  they  live. 

Every  citizen  owes  a  duty  to  act  In  the 
best  Interest  of  his  entire  community. 

Today  there  U  rapidly  developing  a  grow- 
ing and  responsible  leadership  in  both  the 
white  and  Negro  communities.  It  Is  a  lead- 
ership capable  of  communication  and  under- 
standing. 

That  leadership  recognized  that  local  prob- 
lems can  be  solved  satisfactorily,  and  with- 
out rancor,  only  at  the  local  level.  They  be- 
lieve affirmatively  that  local  opportunities 
can  be  fully  realized  and  fully  shared  only 
by  local  cooperation  and  accommodation. 

That  leadership  needs  to  grow  and  to  be 
strengthened.  It  will  be  vastly  strengthened 
when  the  quaUfled  citizens  register  and  vote 
In  good  conscience  for  the  best  Interest  of 


the  city  as  a  whole.  Jefferson  County  u  a 
whole,  Alabama  as  a  whole,  and  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  •  •   •.    "One  Nation,  under  God 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all  ■■ 
W.  CoopiH  Orexn, 
Preatdent,  Jefferson  County  Commission 
E.  H.  Gelmorx, 
Uemher,  Jefferson  County  Commission 

Thomas  B.  Pinson, 
Member,  Jefferson  County  Commission. 

AX3ERT    BOUTWELL, 

Mayor,  City  of  Birmingham. 
M.  E.  Wiggins, 
President,  Birmingham  Council. 

These  leaders.  Including  the  president 
of  the  county  commission,  the  city 
mayor,  and  the  president  of  the  city 
council,  point  out  that  while  they  sup- 
port absolute  equality  of  opportunity, 
they  do  not  believe  it  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect them  to  guarantee  instant  registra- 
tion to  every  citizen  everjrwhere  at  this 
or  any  future  time.  They  point  out  that 
every  day  more  people  stand  In  line  to 
receive  licenses  of  various  kinds  than 
stand  In  line  to  register  to  vote,  that 
people  are  often  subject  to  delays  In 
supermarket  lines  and  at  football  games. 
Certainly  it  would  not  be  physically  pos- 
sible to  guarantee  Instant  registration 
for  every  citizen,  but  registration  has 
proceeded  without  any  undue  delay  or 
inconvenience  that  anyone  can  observe 
at  this  point  for  all  citizens. 

So  much  for  the  registration  itself, 
which  seems  to  be  proceeding  at  an  or- 
derly and  nondiscriminatory  pace. 

May  I  address  myself  now  to  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  to  change  the  pro- 
cedures of  registration  and  to  press  for 
these  various  things — Federal  registrars 
to  come  in,  night  and  neighborhood  reg- 
istration in  Negro  rwighborhoods  only. 
As  I  indicated,  our  city  has  made  peace- 
ful, harmonious,  and  orderly  progress 
In  recent  months  and  years.  However, 
recently  there  came  Into  our  city  a  group 
of  personalities,  nonresidents  of  Jeffer- 
son County,  who  attempted  first  to  in- 
flame the  passions  of  adult  Negro  citi- 
zens and,  falling  this,  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  Negro  high  school  students  in 
my  county. 

These  individuals  sought  to  persuade 
these  young  people  to  leave  school,  to 
demonstrate,  to  defy  authority,  to  press 
for  their  demands  regarding  registration. 
On  January  10.  1966,  the  following 
took  place,  according  to  an  affidavit  of 
Lt.  David  Wayne  Orange  of  the  Jeffer- 
son County  Sheriff's  Department: 

At  the  urgency  of  alleged  nonresident  civil 
rights  leaders,  students  from  the  Brighton 
High  School,  a  school  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Jefferson  County  Board  of  Education, 
left  said  school  and  went  to  Carver  High 
School,  a  Jefferson  County  school,  where 
they  persuaded  a  number  of  students  to 
leave  said  school  and  Join  In  their  march 
and  continued  on  to  Abram  School,  also  a 
Jefferson  County  school,  where  they  per- 
suaded a  number  of  students  to  Join  In  their 
demonstration  and  continued  on  through 
the  streets  of  Bessemer  to  the  Jefferson 
County  Courthouse.  Bessemer  Division. 

On  Tuesday.  January  11,  1966.  some  260 
to  300  Negro  students  from  Brighton  High 
School  lay  down  In  the  four-lane  Bessemer 
superhighway  between  Birmingham  and 
Bessemer,  blocking  vehicular  traffic;  later 
marching  back  to  Brighton  after  a  warning. 
On  Tuesday,  according  to  local  reports  pub- 
lished in  the  Birmingham  News.  Negro  itu- 
denU  hurled  rocks  and  bottles  at  police  and 
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bystanders   In   an   outburst   of   violence   at 
Birmingham's  Parker  High  School. 

School  officials  sought  to  restrain 
these  young  people. 

May  I  say  that  these  actions  are  not 
representative  of  the  Negro  community 
in  the  Birmingham  area.  These  actions 
are  not  representative  of  the  Negro  lead- 
ership who  live  in  our  city  and  In  our 
State.  These  actions  were  spurred  and 
inspired  and  encouraged  and  incited  by 
persons  who  are  not  residents  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  or  of  Jefferson  County, 
and  were  carried  out  by  young  school- 
children at  the  urging  of  these  outside 
leaders. 

In  each  instance  in  the  school,  the 
school  officials  pled  with  the  young 
people  to  stay  in  school,  sought  to  re- 
strain them  from  demonstrating,  and 
acted  responsibly  by  trying  to  talk  rea- 
son and  good  judgment  into  these  young 
people  who  are  in  their  charge  legally 
as  well  as  morally  during  the  school 
hours. 

Faculty  members  of  the  school  forcibly 
prevented  young  Negro  students  from  break- 
ing out  of  the  school  grounds.  One  pwUce- 
man,  D.  L.  Faulkner,  was  hit  In  the  outbreak 
of  the  rock  throwing.  Students  went  on  the 
roof  and  kept  up  a  steady  barrage  of  rocks 
and  bottles  at  police  and  pasaersby  near  the 
(Chool  at  330  Eighth  Avenue  North,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  A  group  of  about  100  Negro 
students  went  to  the  Birmingham  city  hall 
seeking  to  enter  this  building. 

Prom  this  the  students  went  on,  led  by 
Mr.  Williams,  and  others,  and  demon- 
strated in  blocking  main  thoroughfares, 
in  demonstrations  blocking  traffic  in  var- 
ious ways  in  Birmingham,  and  between 
Birmingham  and  Bessemer. 

On  Tuesday,  January  11,  Hosea  Williams 
spoke  to  a  group  of  about  200  Negroes  In 
front  of  the  Jefferson  County  Court  House. 
He  said  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  keep 
chUdren  out  of  all  the  schools  In  Jefferson 
County. 

He  said — and  I  quote — "We  are  going 
to  turn  this  town  upside  down." 

He  said  when  he  spoke  on  the  court- 
house steps  to  the  students  in  his  audi- 
ence that  they  could  give  a  year  of  their 
life  toward  the  movement.  When 
asked  how  he  would  keep  them  out  of 
school  he  said:  "We  are  professionals  in 
keeping  them  out  of  the  schools." 

And  this  is  the  kind  of  Incitement  that 
was  made  by  Mr.  Williams  and  others 
in  order  to  persuade  young  people  in 
violation  of  law  to  come  out  of  their 
school  during  school  hours.  The  young 
people  first  threw  rocks  and  bottles  at 
the  police  and  obstructed  traffic.  A 
police  officer  said  that  the  mood  was  the 
Ugliest  he  had  seen.  This  was  a  mood 
Inspired,  as  has  been  repeatedly  said,  by 
outside  agitators  and  not  by  local  Negro 
leadership. 

Indeed,  while  there  are  many  local 
leaders  militantly  supporting  registra- 
tion of  all  Negro  voters  at  the  earliest 
possible  time,  certain  of  these  leaders 
nave  indicated  they  do  not  concur  in 
Mr.  Hosea  Williams'  approach  in  lead- 
tag  young  people  to  violate  law  and  to 
defy  authority. 

For  example,  a  prominent  Negro  busi- 
nessman in  our  area,  Mr.  Gaston,  came 
forth  with  a  statement  in   which  he 


made  clear  his  disapproval  of  the  mis- 
use of  young  people  and,  in  fact,  he  de- 
plored such  action.  Here  Is  that  state- 
ment: 

As  a  native  of  Alabama  and  a  taxpaylng. 
ffrst-clasB  citizen  of  Birmingham  and  Jeffer- 
son County;  as  an  employer  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  whose  total  earnings  are  nKjre 
than  (1  million  a  year  and  with  several  mil- 
lion dollars  Invested  in  this  area,  I  feel  that  I 
am  qualified,  and  have  a  right,  to  be  con- 
cerned not  only  about  myself,  or  my  busi- 
nesses, but  about  the  hundreds  of  employees 
and  their  families  who  are  associated  with 
me — as  what  affects  the  good  name  and 
economy  of  this  community,  good  or  bad. 
affects  all  of  us  who  benefit  from  this 
community. 

I  would  hope  that  the  line  of  communi- 
cation recently  established  with  the  leaders 
of  the  white  community  would  not  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  present  unrest,  but 
instead  strengthened  and  enlarged  to  give 
more  Negroes  an  opportxmlty  to  participate 
in  our  city  and  county  governmaents  on  all 
levels  of  which  they  are  capable.  Including 
counsel  and  advice  to  foster  good  will  and 
growth  in  our  community. 

I  feel  that  there  is  a  reservoir  of  Intelli- 
gent, dedicated,  responsible  Negroes  In  this 
community.  If  given  a  chance  to  do  so  they 
can  and  will,  together  with  their  counter- 
part in  the  white  community,  make  Birming- 
ham a  real  magic  city  In  fact. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  more  than 
13,000  shareholders  In  the  Citizens  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  who  have  en- 
trusted to  us  more  than  $8  million  of  their 
savings,  of  which  more  than  $6  million  has 
been  Invested,  to  enable  our  people  to  be- 
come homeowners.  The  security  of  the 
homes  of  these  people  and  the  protection  of 
their  savings  are  directly  affected  by  the 
climate,  the  Image,  and  the  solid  economy 
of  this  community. 

As  a  responsible  citizen  of  Birmingham. 
I  deplore  the  Invasion  of  our  schools  to  en- 
list students  for  demonstrations  during 
school  hours. 

"I  would  recommend  that  steps  be  taken 
to  Institute  workshops  to  train  our  young 
people  In  discipline,  nonviolence,  and  good 
law-abiding  citizenship. 

"I  support  the  right  of  peaceful  protest 
and  freedom  of  assembly  when  across-the- 
table  conferences  fall  to  achieve  the  goals. 
When  aU  of  these  fall,  demonstrations  are 
Inevitable.  Demonstrations  reflect  the  dis- 
satisfactions of  Negro  and  white  citizens 
alike,  but  should  at  all  times  be  within  the 
law. 

"I  think  the  Board  of  Registrars  has  dem- 
onstrated Its  willingness  and  ablUty  to  reg- 
ister all  who  apply.  I  think  this  Is  a  chal- 
lenge on  the  part  of  Interested  Negroes  to 
present  themselves  to  the  Board  of  Registrars 
In  large  numbers  and  get  their  names  on  the 
voters  list. 

"I  think  it  Is  the  responslbiUty  of  all  In- 
terested Negro  citizens  of  our  community 
to  urge  all  capable  Negroes  who  are  Interested 
In  employment  with  our  city  or  county  gov- 
ernment to  qualify  with  the  county  person- 
nel board  for  any  vacancies  In  our  city,  coun- 
ty government.  Including  the  police  and 
sheriff  departments. 

"The  doors  of  opportunity  are  rapidly 
opening  for  qualified  Negroes.  In  many  fields 
firms  are  unable  to  locate  capable  personnel 
to  fill  many  of  the  positions  offered.  The 
Booker  T.  Washington  Business  College, 
which  we  operate,  Is  dedicated  to  training 
efficient  personnel  for  commercial  and  auto- 
mated technical  positions.  The  demand  for 
such  persons  Is  greater^  than  we  are  pres- 
ently able  to  supply. 

"One  of  the  great  needs  of  our  people 
today  is  a  good  education.  I  would  urge 
our  young  people  to  stay  In  school  and  pre- 
pare    themselves     for     these     opportunities 


which  are  opening  up  very  rapidly,  and  to 
also  prepare  themselves  for  first-class  citi- 
zenship by  assuming  their  respozuilblUtles  as 
law-abiding  citizens  of  the  community,  con- 
tributing to  the  good  and  prosperity  and 
best  image  of  the  community,  as  well  as  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  therefrom. 

"I  do  not  condone  violence  or  violation  of 
the  law  on  the  part  of  anyone,  and  I  am  sure 
all  responsible  Negro  citizens  share  this 
thought. 

"The  reeponslblllty  and  conduct  of  our 
youth  Is  first  the  responsibility  of  the  par- 
ents and  our  local  leadership.  And  I  would 
hope  that  we  as  local,  concerned,  and  re- 
sponsible citizens  will  not  shirk  our  respon- 
sibility for  tne  conduct  of  our  children  In  or 
out  of  school,  and  give  our  cooperation  and 
support  to  our  teachers  and  school  adminis- 
trators In  training  our  children  to  be  law- 
abiding,  respectable,  and  responsible  citi- 
zens." 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  an  indication  that 
the  Birmingham  Negro  leadership  does 
not  endorse  wrong  methods  toward 
achieving  ends  which  many  of  them 
might  applaud.  The  Negro  newspaper, 
the  Birmingham  World,  also  came  forth 
with  a  statement  reminding  citizens  that 
the  place  to  register  was  at  the  voter 
registration  tables  and  not  In  the  streets. 

Dr.  John  Nixon,  the  chairman  of  the 
NAACP  for  the  State  of  Alabama, 
stated  that  he  deplored  the  use  of  school- 
children in  these  demonstrations.  So 
we  see  that  such  methods  are  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  Negro  leaders.  Never- 
theless, the  outside  agitators  were  de- 
termined to  Inflame  the  psisslons  of  these 
young  people  and  incite  them  to  commit 
acts  of  defiance  and  attacks  on  the  per- 
sons of  police  officers  and  disobey  the 
law.  As  a  result,  the  Jefferson  County 
Board  of  Education  sought  and  received 
a  temporary  restraining  order  on  Jan- 
uary 13  pointing  out  that  the  youn« 
people  were  being  abused  by  these  dem- 
onstrations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  In  the  Rbcord  at  this  point 
the  petition  and  the  restraining  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  tMr.  Fas- 
cell  j  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

In  thb  United  States  District  Court  roa 
THX  Northern  District  or  Au^bama 
SotJTHEEN  Division — thx  Cotjntt  Board 
OF  Education  or  Jefterson  Countt, 
Alabama,  a  Pttblic  School  Board  Undes 
THE  Laws  of  the  State  of  Au^bama; 
Oeorge  Rogers,  Mrs.  Robert  Owim.  C.  R. 
bottenrleld,  robert  l.  ellis,  jr.,  and  o. 
O.  Oresham  as  Members  or  Sau  Board 
AND  Kermit  a.  Johnson.  Suteriktendent 
of  Education  of  Jefferson  Cottntt,  Statb 
or  Alabama.  Plaintiffs  i>.  Hosea  Wil- 
liams. Edward  BEorORD,  Andrew  Marsete, 
and  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference, A  Corporation.  Dktxndants — 
Civil  Action  No.  CA  66-24 

complaint 
Now    comes   the   plaintiffs   In   the   above 
styled  caiise  and  shows  imto  your  Honor  as 

follows ; 

I 

That  the  County  Board  of  Education  of 
Jefferson  County.  Alabama.  Is  a  public 
school  board  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Alabama.  That  George  Rogers.  Mrs.  Robert 
Gwln.  C.  R.  Bottenfield.  Robert  L.  ElUa, 
Jr..  and  O.  O.  Oreeham  are  members  of  the 
Jefferson  County  Board  of  Education  and 
are  all  residents  of  Jefferson  County,  Ala- 
bama, and  over  the  age  of  31  years.  That 
Kermtt    A.    Johnson    is    Superintendent    of 
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BducatlOQ  In  Jefferson  County,  State  ol 
AlAbuoa,  and  u  aUo  a  resident  of  JeSereon 
County.  Ala.,  over  ttae  age  of  21  years. 

n 

The  defendant  Rosea  Williams  la  over  the 
afe  of  31  years  and  Is  a  resident  of  the 
State  of  Oeorgla.  wboee  present  address  Is 
unknown.  Bdward  Bedford  and  Andrew 
Marsete  are  both  over  the  age  of  31  years 
and  nonresidents  of  the  State  of  Alabama, 
their  place  of  residence  being  to  the  plain- 
tiffs unknown.  The  defendant  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  Is  a 
corporation  organised  and  existing  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia  with  its 
principal  office  and  place  of  b\islneas  In 
AUanU.  Oa. 

m 

This  court  has  Jurisdiction  pursuant  to 
th«  provisions  of  28  U.S.C.A.,  section  1332, 
and  Civil  Rights  Act,  1900.  as  amended.  The 
amoxint  in  controversy,  exclusive  of  Interest 
and  consideration,  exceeds  the  sum  of 
«10,000. 

IV 

The  Jefferson  County  Board  of  Education 
rvcelves  over  60  percent  of  its  entire  Income 
from  the  educational  trust  fund  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  and  this  income  is  based 
upon  daily  attendance  which  averages  $1 
per  day.  The  continued  abaenteee  from  the 
Jefferson  County  school  will  cause  Irrepara- 
ble loss  to  the  Jefferson  County  School  Sys- 


The  plalntlSa  are  by  law  charged  with  the 
general  administration  and  supervision  of 
tha  public  schools  and  educational  Interests 
In  the  Jefferson  County  schools  with  the  re- 
sponsibility to  seek  in  every  way  to  promote 
the  interests  of  said  schools  and  the  welfare 
of  said  children  who  attend  said  schools,  and 
with  the  duty  of  securing  the  prompt  and 
regular  attendance  of  students  enrolled  at 
and  obligated  by  law  to  attend  said  schools. 
That  diurlng  school  hours  the  principal  of 
each  echool  and  others  In  authority  are  In 
effect  the  personal  guardian  of  said  students 
and  responsible  for  their  safety  and  attend- 
ance In  school.  That  said  board  of  educa- 
tion and  its  superintendent  are  charged 
with  the  duty  and  responsibility  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Alabama  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  Alabama  to  see  that 
said  students  attending  said  schools  keep 
the  peace  and  do  not  engage  in  any  activity 
destructive  of  said  properties  of  said  board 
of  education. 

/  VI 

That  commencing  on  or  about  January 
10,  IMS,  and  continuing  each  day  since  that 
date,  the  individual  and  corporate  defend- 
ants IndlvlduaUy  and  through  their  agents. 
employeee.  servants,  members,  followers,  and 
other  persons  in  active  concert  or  partici- 
pation with  the  defendants  conspired  to 
and  did  induce,  coerce,  encourage,  or  per- 
suade large  nuntbers  of  students  enrolled 
at  and  attending  public  schools  under  the 
admlnlatratlon  and  control  of  plaintiffs  to 
be  abaent  from  said  achools  on  days  and  at 
tlmee  when  said  schools  were  being  operated 
for  the  benefit  of  said  pupils  and  when  such 
pupUs  were  required  to  attend  said  schools; 
that  said  Individuals  and  corporate  defend- 
ants individually  and  through  their  agents, 
employees,  servants,  members.  foUoware,  and 
other  persons  In  active  concert  and  par- 
ticipation with  the  defendants  conspired  to 
and  did  Indue*,  ooeroe,  encourage,  or  per- 
soad*  eald  students  to  participate  in  xtnlaw- 
ful  aettntlas  sponsored  or  Incited  or  caused 
to  b«  Bpooaorsd  or  tndted  by  defendants, 
tndtadlnf  demoostratlons.  street  parades  or 
pi  otiwilnns  without  permits,  and  congregat- 
tat  In  mobs  upon  the  public  streets  and 
other  pubUc  plaeaa  In  Jefferson  County.  Ala.. 


and  In  the  city  of  Birmingham.  Ala.;  that 
agents,  employees,  servants,  members,  fol- 
lowers, and  other  persons  in  active  concert 
and  participation  with  the  defendants  have 
entered  upon  the  school  properties  under 
the  control  and  supervision  of  the  plaintiffs 
and  have  encouraged,  coerced.  Intimidated. 
Induced,  and  persuaded  said  students  to  leave 
school  during  school  hours  and  to  engage  In 
unlawfxU  street  demonstrations  In  Jefferson 
County  and  the  city  of  Birmingham,  during 
which  demonstrations  the  students  have 
been  Instructed  to  lie  down  In  public  streets 
thereby  blocking  traffic  and  did  on.  to  wit, 
January  11,  1966.  to  cause  students  in  the 
Jefferson  County  school  system  tj  leave  their 
classes  during  school  hours  and  to  lie  down 
in  the  Bessemer  Bup>er  highway.  l>elng  a 
heavily  traveled  highway  between  Birming- 
ham and  Bessemer,  designated  as  U.S.  High- 
way No.  11  and  block  traffic  for  several  min- 
utes, resulting  In  over  300  cars  being  pre- 
vented from  passing  on  said  highway;  that 
said  individual  and  corporate  defendants  in- 
dividually and  through  their  sigents.  em- 
ployees, servants,  members,  followers,  and 
other  persons  In  active  concert  and  participa- 
tion with  the  defendants  have  caused  said 
students  to  organize  demonstration  groups 
and  did  induce,  coerce,  encourage,  and  at- 
tempt to  persuade  said  students  to  attempt 
to  be  arrested  by  the  conmiission  of  unlawful 
acts  and  have  on  many  occasions  requested 
the  students  to  Influence  other  students  to 
boycott  public  schools  operated  under  the 
supervision  of  plaintiffs;  that  such  con- 
spiracy of  the  defendants  and  others  In  active 
concert  and  participation  with  the  defend- 
ants, as  hereinabove  described,  has  resulted 
in  serious  interference  with  the  operation  of 
said  schools  by  plaintiffs  and  in  Irreparable 
harm  to  the  education  and  welfare  of  said 
students  and  In  substantial  diminution  of 
the  amount  of  funds  which  can  by  law  be 
apportioned  and  made  available  to  plaintiff 
for  operation  of  said  schools  and  that  the 
defendants,  as'  hereinabove  set  out.  have 
threatened  and  stated  their  intention  to  con- 
tinue such  conduct  and  conspiracy  as  afore- 
said and  thereby  cause  said  students  to  con- 
tinue to  be  absent  from  said  schools  and  have 
threatened  to  close  down  the  public  school 
system  of  Jefferson  County. 

That  the  defendants  by  their  conduct  have 
caused  mass  demonstrations  of  county  stu- 
dents to  spread  to  Negroes  attending  the  city 
schools  of  the  city  of  Birmingham  and  several 
himdred  students  did  abandon  their  classes 
and  leave  the  Parker  High  School  in  the  city 
of  Birmingham  on  January  U.  1966,  and  did 
engage  In  mass  demonstrations,  in  which 
bricks  and  rocks  were  thrown  at  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  traffic  was  obstructed  on 
the  public  streets;  that  on  each  of  the  days 
of  January  10.  11.  and  13.  1966.  said  defend- 
ants have  so  caixsed  approximately  500  stu- 
dents to  be  absent  from  the  public  schools 
operated  by  the  plaintiffs  and  have  caused 
said  students  to  particif>ate  In  unlawful 
activities  as  hereinabove  stated. 

vn 

The  defendants  have  urged,  persuaded,  en- 
couraged, and  intimidated  and  caused  large 
numbers  of  Negro  pupils  to  withdraw  from 
the  public  schools  In  Jefferson  County  on  the 
11th  day  of  January  1066,  and  to  participate 
In  mass  demonstrations  in  Jefferson  County 
thereby  preventing  Negro  pupils  from  con- 
tinuing their  academic  courses  and  encour- 
aging said  students  to  violate  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  In  keeping  peace  and  In 
blocking  the  highways  of  said  county  pre- 
venting a  free  flow  of  traffic.  This  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  defendants  has  denied 
tbas«  students  who  desire  to  remain  in  school 
their  civil  right  of  attending  school  un- 
moleeted,  unafraid,  and  without  Interference. 

The  large  number  of  Negro  pupils  having 
withdrawn  from  public  school  of  Jefferson 


County  as  a  result  of  threats,  persuasion,  and 
Intimidation  on  the  part  of  the  defendants 
has  caused  a  loss  in  appropriation  from  State 
funds  of  some  $500  a  day  and  will  continue 
at  the  rate  of  $1  per  day  per  student  if 
continued. 

The  large  number  of  Negro  students  having 
walked  out  of  school  without  permission  and 
participating  in  mass  demonstrations,  block- 
ing public  highways,  defying  lawful  authority 
has  created  a  situation  wrought  with  danger 
and  which  could  result  in  riot,  insurrection, 
bloodshed,  and  injury  to  person  and  property 
in  excess  of  $10,000. 

vm 

That  your  plaintiffs  are  informed  and  do 
believe  on  such  Information  and  belief  that 
the  law  enforcement  officers  of  said  county 
do  not  have  adequate  personnel  and  faculties 
to  prevent  a  wholesale  riot.  Insurrection,  and 
breach  of  peace  by  said  student  demonstra- 
tors, and  If  the  sheriff  of  Jefferson  County 
would  call  upon  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Alabama  to  furnish  adequate  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  protect  said  school  propertle« 
and  public  highways  and  to  protect  the  lives 
and  properties  of  other  citizens  of  said 
county  the  expenses  of  providing  such  law 
enforcement  personnel  would  unduly  burden 
the  taxpayers  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  and 
neglect  of  law  enforcement  to  coiuities  other 
than  Jefferson. 

Wherefore,  plaintiff  respectfully  prays: 

1.  That  the  court  will  enter  an  ex  parte 
temporary  restraining  order,  preliminary 
and  permanent  injunction  restraining  and 
enjoying  defendants,  their  officers,  agents, 
employees,  servants,  members,  followers,  suc- 
cessors. Euid  all  other  persons  in  active  con- 
cert and  participation  vrtth  them  from  con- 
ducting, encouraging  or  participating  in 
demonstrations,  boycotting  the  public 
schools  in  Jefferson  County;  from  encourag- 
ing, coercing,  enticing,  intimidating  and 
persuading  said  students  to  absent  them- 
selves from  school  or  leave  school  during 
school  hours,  from  marching,  parading,  or  in 
any  wise  protesting  and  Interfering  with  the 
operation  of  public  schools  in  Jefferson 
County;  from  encouraging  students  to  Join 
any  demonstration  during  normal  school 
hours,  from  leading  any  demonstrations  in- 
volving students  who  have  absented  them- 
selves from  school;  from  encouraging,  per- 
suading, inciting  any  students  to  commit 
any  breach  of  the  peace  within  Jefferson 
County;  from  leading  any  demonstration, 
obstructing  the  public  streets  in  any  man- 
ner so  as  to  prevent  or  delay  the  orderly 
flow  of  traffic  both  vehicular  and  pedestrian; 
from  in  any  manner  or  method  encouraging 
students  in  the  Jefferson  County  schools  to 
become  tiniEmte;  from  encouraging  and  ad- 
vocating any  boycotting  of  Jefferson  County 
schools,  and  from  in  any  manner  commit- 
ting acts  of  violence,  endangering  the  live* 
and  property  of  citizens. 

2.  That  the  court  will  grant  such  other, 
further  and  general  relief  to  which  plaintiffs 
may  t>e  entitled,  including  the  costs  and 
reasonable  attorneys'  fees. 

Eaai,  C.  MoBGAN. 
Mattkicx    Bishop. 
Attorneys  for  Plaintiffs. 
Eaxl  C.  Morgan, 
810  Court  House,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Mausicx  Bishop, 
Frank  Nelson  Building,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


luch  information  and  belief,  does  swear  that 
the  same  are  true. 

Eaml  C.  MoacAN. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed   before  me  this 
day  of  January  1966. 


State  or  Aiabaica,  jErrxasoN  Coitntt 
Before  me,  the  undersigned  authority  in 
and  for  said  county  and  State,  personally 
appeared  Earl  C.  Morgan  who  on  his  oath 
does  state  that  the  matters  and  things  stated 
in  the  foregoing  complaint  are  true  and 
correct,  except  as  to  those  matters  and  thing* 
stated  on  information  and  belief,  and  as  to 
such  matters  and  things,  that  he  is  Informed 
and  believes  that  the  same  are  true,  and  upoo 


Notary  Public. 


In  the   Ukitm)   States   District  CotJar  po« 

THE        NOBTHERN        DISTRICT       OF        ALABAMA, 

Soitthsrn  Division — the  County  Board  or 
Education  or  Jetterson  County,  Ala- 
bama, A  Public  School  Board  Under  the 
Laws  or  the  State  or  Alabama;  George 
Rogers,  Mrs.  Robert  Gwin,  C.  R.  Botten- 
riELD,  Robert  L.  Ellis,  Jr.,  and  O.  O. 
GsESHAM  AS  Members  or  SAm  Board;  and 
Kermit  a.  Johnson,  Superindendent  or 
Education  or  Jefterson  County,  State  or 
Alabama,  Plaintitts,  v.  Hosea  Williams, 
Edward  Bedford,  Andrew  Marsete,  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference,  a 
Corporation,  Defendants — CA  66-24 

temporary  restraining  order 
Pursuant  to  the  opinion  of  this  court  this 
day  entered  In  this  cause,  the  defendants, 
Hosea  Williams.  Edward  Bedford,  Andrew 
Marsete.  and  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference,  a  corporation,  and  each  of  them, 
their  officers,  agents,  employees,  successors, 
and  all  persons  in  active  concert  and  partici- 
pation vrith  them,  be  and  they  are  hereby 
restrained  and  enjoined  from  conducting,  en- 
couraging, or  participating  in  a  demonstra- 
tion on  or  near  any  public  school  in  Jeffer- 
ion  County,  Ala.;  from  encouraging  and  en- 
ticing pupils  to  leave  the  public  schools  in 
Jefferson  County.  Ala.;  from  encouraging, 
aiding  and  abetting  in  any  respect  truancy 
on  the  part  of  any  pupils  in  the  Jefferson 
County  school  system;  and  from  conducting, 
encouraging,  or  participating  in  demonstra- 
tions, picketing  and  boycotting  the  public 
Bchools  in  Jefferson  County,  Ala.;  from 
marching,  parading,  or  protesting  the  opera- 
tion of  the  public  schools  in  Jefferson  County 
on  or  near  the  school  premises;  from  en- 
couraging or  engaging  in  riotous  conduct 
which  would  invade  the  privacy  of  property 
or  injure  citizens,  and  from  obstructing  the 
public  streets  in  any  manner  so  as  to  prevent 
or  delay  the  orderly  flow  of  traffic,  both  ve- 
hicular and  pedestrian,  and  from  in  any 
manner  committing  acts  of  violence,  endan- 
gering the  lives  and  property  of  citizens. 

A  delay  in  the  granting  of  this  order  will 
result  In  irreparable  injury  to  the  plaintiffs 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  actual  operations 
of  the  schools  of  the  Jefferson  County  school 
•ystem  will  be  Interfered  with  and  Impaired 
if  the  boycott  is  carried  out  as  threatened. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  give  notice  to  the  de- 
fendants of  the  hearing  on  the  temporary 
restraining  order  and  the  issuance  of  this 
order  in  time  to  prevent  the  Interference  and 
Impairment  referred  to  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  defendants'  movements  and  whereabouts 
«re  presently  unknown. 
Issued  this  13th  day  of  January  1966,  at 

HoBART  Grooms, 
Seybourn  H.  Ltnne, 
Clarence  W.  Allgood, 

U.S.  District  Judges. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
this  raises  before  us  a  great  moral  ques- 
tion In  our  time  and  In  our  land.  After 
the  tragedy  of  Watts  It  would  seem  clear 
Mid  elementary  that  every  American 
citizen  and  certainly  every  public  ofiQcial 
»t  whatever  level  of  government  would 
understand  the  danger  of  the  doctrine  of 
civil  disobedience,  would  understand  the 
PEve  threat  to  all  our  Institutions  and  to 
the  liberty  of  all  of  us  of  these  attacks 
upon  the  framework  of  law  within  which 
we  have  known  our  liberty.    It  would 


seem  elementary  and  clear  that  the 
doctrine  that  we  can  disobey  those  laws 
with  which  we  dlstigree,  that  we  can  defy 
any  authority  with  which  we  disagree, 
and  rightly  do  so,  and  believe  that  this 
Is  an  acceptable  way  of  moving  toward 
the  realization  of  our  goals  and  ambitions 
in  America — it  would  seem  that  everyone 
could  understand  by  now  the  danger  of 
this  doctrine.  Yet  we  see  this  doctrine 
applied  once  again  in  leading  young 
people  in  acts  of  lawlessness. 

I  am  grateful  that  certain  voices  both 
Negro  and  Caucasian  In  my  district  have 
been  raised  against  this  dangerous  prsw;- 
tice,  this  practice  which  led  to  great 
tragedy  In  Watts  and  could  lead  to 
national  tragedy  if  left  unchecked. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  practice  or 
doctrine  more  dangerous  in  our  time 
than  the  one  of  civil  disobedience.  The 
forces  pressing  for  the  changes  in  my 
district  at  this  time  have  behind  them 
the  full  force  of  Federal  law  and  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Federal  Ctovemment  and 
the  Federal  courts.  Why,  then,  is  It 
necessary  or  why,  then,  is  it  acceptable 
to  anyone  that  there  should  be  those 
who  press  for  unlawful  means,  for  dan- 
gerous means,  for  riotous  means  to  work 
toward  their  desired  ends?  It  is  not  my 
desire  that  any  person  of  any  age  of  any 
race  in  my  district  or  elsewhere  in  the 
State  of  Alabama,  that  any  person  who 
desires  to  register  and  vote,  shall  be  de- 
nied such  privilege  of  registering  and 
voting.  I  am  sure  I  express  the  will  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  my 
district,  but  even  those  who  are  mlli- 
tantly  supporting  the  cause  of  registra- 
tion and  of  voting  of  the  citizens — and  I 
would  do  so  strictly  on  a  nonraclal  and 
nondiscriminatory  basis — do  not  en- 
dorse nor  subscribe  to  the  methods  which 
have  been  used  by  the  ofiQcers  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence in  my  district — in  their  use  of  young 
people  and  unlawful  means,  in  teach- 
ing them  to  commit  acts  of  defiance 
against  authority,  to  break  the  law,  and 
in  teaching  them  that  they  are  morally 
right  In  so  doing.  This  is  dangerous,  and 
sooner  or  later  this  Government  and  Its 
officials  must  face  up  to  this  danger  and 
answer  it  emphatically  and  not  com- 
promise or  give  in  to  It.  Liberty  under 
law  has  been  the  political  system  in  this 
country  under  which  we  have  guaranteed 
our  rights  and  liberties.  America  can 
only  be  sustained  as  a  nation  of  liberty 
if  we  sustain  It  as  a  nation  of  law.  So  I 
would  say  that  we  have  had  both  lawful 
and  rational  work  toward  the  registra- 
tion of  people  of  all  racial  groups  to  vote 
in  my  county.  We  have  had  unlawful 
and  imacceptable  pressure  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  and  some  of  their  followers. 
One  of  these  men  was  quoted  as  saying 
after  the  restraining  order  was  issued 
that  he  understood  he  was  violating  it  but 
nevertheless  was  trying  to  incite  young 
people  to  go  out  in  the  streets  and  to  leave 
schools.  Another  stated  that  Federal 
court  injunctions  are  "made  to  be 
broken." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  made  a  national 
decision,  and  It  is  a  very  important  part 
of  our  law  and  it  is  a  part  of  what  is 
talcing  place  In  our  land,  that  there  shall 


be  no  discrimination  in  registration  and 
voting  in  our  country. 

I  pray  that  this  shall  be  the  case  and 
that  we  shall  not  create  a  new  day  of 
discrimination  in  areas  like  the  one 
which  it  is  my  privilege  to  represent,  in 
which  we  go  into  some  neighborhoods 
but  not  into  others,  in  which  we  create 
new  Imbalances  and  in  v/hich  we  create 
new  discrimination. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  even  more  basic  than 
this  I  would  say,  it  is  my  profound  hope, 
representing  all  of  the  citizens  of  my 
congressional  district  and  on  behalf  of 
the  200  million  American  citizens,  that 
we  shall  no  longer  heed  and  give  any 
recognition  to  the  voice  of  the  prophets 
of  civil  disobedience,  a  dangerous  dia- 
bolical doctrine  which — left  unchecked — 
could  destroy  our  land. 


AFFIRMATION  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Fas- 
CELL).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Greorgia  TMr. 
Callaway]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
recently  visited  by  a  group  of  young  men 
from  Emory  University  in  Georgia  who 
brought  with  them  a  very  interesting 
story  about  a  truly  worthwhile  project. 
Today  I  would  like  to  present,  in  their 
own  words,  the  story  behind  their  proj- 
ect: Affirmation  Vietnam: 

The  aim  of  Affirmation  Vietnam  Is  to  show 
emphatic  and  poeitive  affirmation  of  the 
U.S.  commitment  in  Vietnam.  We  know  that 
this  country  fully  supports  the  commitment 
of  American  forces  to  the  freedom  of  South 
Vietnam;  but  to  our  fighting  men  on  the 
frontllnes,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  our 
dedication  must  be  made  crystal  clear. 

We  students  feel  that  fundamental  to  the 
succees  of  America's  commitment  In  Viet- 
nam Is  the  BuppKirt  of  American  public  opin- 
ion. There  is  evidence  to  show  that  the 
Communist  authorities  In  Hanoi  are  im- 
pressed by  the  draft-card  burners  and  other 
protest  movements  in  this  country,  and  that 
the  Communist  resolve  is  hardened  and 
strengthened  by  reports  of  these  dissenters. 
To  our  great  concern,  one  American  news- 
paper said  this:  "In  the  world  environment 
or  our  time,  European  and  Asian  observers, 
reaching  conclusions  out  of  their  own  en- 
vironment, view  our  student  demonstra- 
tions as  somehow  representative  of  a  major- 
ity American  opinion.  Certainly  those  op- 
posed to  Vietnam  have  a  right  to  be  heard 
but  for  a  long  time  I  have  been  concerned 
that  in  the  absence  of  some  sort  of  effective 
reply  to  these  negative  demonstrations,  our 
strength  might  be  deteriorated.  I  have 
heard  from  Vietnam  that  the  Vletcong  cas- 
ualties have  been  found  with  clippings  alx)ut 
these  student  protests  In  their  pockets.  Our 
own  troops  have  been  receiving  mimeo- 
graphed propaganda  from  the  more  radical 
student  protest  movements  in  this  country." 

Such  reports  led  us,  as  students  in  ttie 
State  of  Georgia,  to  try  and  show  exactly 
how  the  people  of  Georgia  and  the  Nation 
stand  on  the  vitally  important  issue  of  Viet- 
xuun.  Thus  we  have  organized  into  a  group 
called  Affirmation  Vietnam  through  which 
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m  hop*  to  abow  th*  world  tbAt  th«  poople 
of  tb«  United  StatM  mpport  our  conunlt- 
DMnt  to  tlia  VlatnamsM  p«ople  to  fraely 
daralop  >«  tbagr  Me  fit,  without  external  lu- 
terfemkoa  uod  Indirect  acgreeBlon  through 
■o-c«U«d  wan  of  national  liberation. 

Afflrmatton  Vietnam  Intends  to  accom- 
plUh  thla  purpose  through  the  use  of  three 
oomplamentary  programs:  a  statewide 
opinion  poll,  an  educational  program,  and 
a  masslTe  assembly  In  the  Atlanta  stadium. 

The  opinion  poU  wUl  be  conducted  as 
thorooglily  as  possible  among  the  citizens 
of  Oeorgla  through  the  services  of  the 
Oeorgla  Touth  Council.  All  persons  Inter- 
viewed  will  be  itsked  to  give  a  "yes"  or  "no" 
answer  to  the  statement:  "We,  as  Americans 
and  Oecnilans,  afllrm  and  endorse  our  coun- 
try's commltmant  In  Vietnam." 

College  camp\ises  wUl  be  especially  well 
polled.  We  feel  this  Is  Important  because 
college  students  are  the  leaders  of  tomorrow, 
and  because  they  are  the  ones  who  wUl  have 
to  fight  this  war,  and  they  have  much  to 
lose  through  personal  involvement.  Clubs 
and  other  civic  groups  are  being  utilized  to 
conduct  the  opinion  poll,  again  under  the 
control  of  the  Oeorgla  Touth  Council.  The 
nonpartisan  Oeorgla  Touth  Council  was 
organised  over  a  yettf  ago,  and  consists  of 
outstanding  high  school  and  college  students 
In  all  of  Oeorgla's  10  congressional  districts. 
Their  numbers  Include  some  335  students 
who,  In  the  normal  routine  of  their  work, 
Institute  and  maintain  needed  and  worth- 
while projects  In  each  of  the  congressional 
dlstrlota. 

During  the  months  of  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, over  SO  qualified  students  from  colleges 
across  the  State  will  speak  to  dvlc  groups 
and  student  gatherings  on  the  historical  basis 
of  the  X7.S.  position  In  Vietnam.  This  series 
of  lectures.  In  addition  to  the  presentation 
of  public  discussions,  groups,  forums,  panels, 
and  the  publication  of  papers  and  pam- 
phlets, will  form  the  backbone  of  their  effort 
to  educate  the  public  regarding  the  back- 
ground of  the  preeent  situation  In  south- 
east Asia. 

The  aaaambly  In  Atlanta  stadlxmi  will  rep- 
rssent  the  culmination  of  the  project  and 
will  involve  the  presentation  of  the  results 
to  a  high-ranking  Oovernment  official.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  agreed  to  be 
tb«  keynote  speaker  at  the  assembly  which 
will  take  place  on  February  la  at  a  pjn. 

■n*  Aflrmatlon  Vietnam  movement  has 
found  enthusiastic  support  at  all  SO  of 
Oeorgla's  accredited  colleges,  because  the 
youth  of  Oeorgla  and  of  our  Nation  want  to 
take  an  active  Interest  In  national  and  Inter- 
national matters,  and  to  do  their  part  In 
helping  the  Just  and  rlghteoiu  cause  of  free- 
dom aitd  self-determination  for  the  people 
of  all  countries. 

Aflraiatlon  Vietnam  has  received  endorse- 
ment and  support  from  outstanding  national 
leaden  of  business,  government,  and  the 
press.  Nevertheless,  Affirmation  Vietnam  ii 
entirely  a  student  movement.  It  started  with 
3  coUege  students  at  Emory  University  In 
Atlanta  and  grew  to  Q,  then  to  30.  and  40, 
and  now  to  Its  present  else  and  state  of  or- 
lanlsatloo.  Affirmation  Vietnam  is  main- 
tained only  by  students  of  Oeorgla  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 

Together  we  studenu,  m  a  concerted  effort 
with  the  residents  of  Oeorgla.  hope  to  Im- 
press the  nations  of  the  world  with  the  fact 
that  In  one  State,  and  preeumably  in  all 
States,  the  majority  of  Americans  are  In 
support  of  our  Oovemment's  commitment  to 
South  Vietnam. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  their  own  words. 
Is  the  itcny  of  Affirmation  Vietnam.  I 
am  tremendously  proud  that  thla  fine 
project  ortglnated  in  Georgia.  But  I 
darenr  that  I.  or  any  of  us,  would  be 
proud  to  have  aeen  It  originate  in  any 


State,  for  I  feel  that  it  is  representative 
not  just  of  Georgia's,  but  of  the  high 
caliber  of  our  youth  throughout  America. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  tiave  always  been  proud 
of  our  young  men  and  women,  but  I  feel 
that  at  no  time  in  our  history  could  we 
be  more  proud  than  we  are  today,  for, 
despite  the  bad  publicity  of  the  few,  the 
many  continue  to  uphold  the  highest  tra- 
ditions of  American  citizenship. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  on  his  state- 
ment, but  most  of  all  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  students  of  Georgia.  Being  a 
Representative  of  one  of  your  sister 
States,  I  think  it  behooves  all  of  us  in 
the  Congress  and  all  of  us  in  all  the 
States  of  the  Union  to  look  into  the  fine 
project  the  gentleman  has  Just  discussed. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing  it  to 
our  attention. 

I  also  would  like  to  use  a  moment  of 
his  time  to  congratulate  my  colleague 
from  Jefferson  County  and  Blrminghsun 
for  the  very  fine  discussion  he  made  to 
this  House,  and  I  hope  the  Members  of 
this  House  will  give  their  consideration 
and  attention,  and  honor  this  fine  record 
that  our  colleague  has  Just  given  to  this 
Congress. 

To  both  of  my  colleagues,  I  express 
my  sincere  thanks. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  many  of  us  are  involved  in  a  great 
many  worthwhile  projects  in  Vietnam. 
In  my  own  district  which  includes  Port 
Benning,  the  home  of  the  1st  Air  Caval- 
ry Division,  we  have  Vietnam  Mail  Call 
and  other  wonderful  projects. 

But  in  my  experience  I  have  never  seen 
anyone  quite  so  enthusiastic  about  any- 
thing as  these  students  are.  I  met  a 
few  weeks  ago  with  about  20  of  them  at 
the  home  of  a  friend  and  we  talked  until 
midnight  about  their  projects.  These 
students  are  calling  on  people  throughout 
the  State  every  day.  A  project  like  this 
does  not  Just  happen.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  students  makes  the  project  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  would 
like  to  add  my  words  of  commendation  to 
the  students  of  Georgia  and  to  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  of  the  House  for  what 
he  has  so  vividly  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion about  this  program  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  in  this  Chamber. 

I  hope  his  remarlcs  will  be  read  and 
that  this  program  will  be  emulated  by 
many  people  throughout  the  country  and 
that  it  will  bring  you  relief  and  encour- 
agement in  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
started  spontaneously,  and  may  I  say 
simultaneously,  in  other  colleges. 

On  October  30, 1  had  the  privilege  with 
one  of  my  colleagues  of  this  House  to 
visit  the  Evangel  College  in  my  home- 
town of  Springfield,  Mo.,  where  a  "Back 
the   Boys    in    Vietnam"    program   was 
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started.  Evangel  College  is  generally  a 
liberal  arts  college  in  my  hometown 
which  was  originally  church  oriented  to 
the  Assemblies  of  God  and  who  have 
their  international  headquarters  there. 
This  seems  to  be  similar  to  the  program 
that  you  have  related  about  the  students 
in  Georgia  and  the  "Back  Our  Boys' 
movement.  And  the  student  body  has 
adopted  a  resolution  which  has  been  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  to  General  Westmore- 
land, the  commanding  general  of  the 
theater  in  South  Vietnam.  They  also 
distribute  bumper  strips  that  encourage 
"Back  Our  Boys."  It  is  an  enlightened 
effort. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  it  has  been  of  vital  in- 
terest to  me — as  well  as  to  many  others— 
to  try  to  make  an  assessment  of  what 
the  rabblerousing,  poorly  informed, 
draft-card  burners  represent  and  portray 
of  themselves  to  the  troops  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  is  an  almost  infinitesimal 
small  percentage,  less  than  one-hun- 
dredth of  1  percent.  Of  course,  it  is  in- 
teresting though  that  the  noisemaking, 
publicity-seeking.  televlsion-camera- 
crowding  reaction  of  these  extremists 
and  ultrapoorly  informed  people  sug- 
gests those  who  before  World  War  I 
formed  the  "I  Won't  Work"  organiza- 
tion, and  the  "Peace-at-any-pricers" 
before  World  War  II.  We  seem  always 
to  have  these  few  with  us.  They  are  our 
cross  to  bear.  But  they  amount  to  very 
little  as  far  as  the  body  politic  and  the 
informed  opinion  of  our  public  is  con- 
cerned. Thank  goodness  for  the  USD 
shows  and  the  Bob  Hope  entourage  at 
Christmastime  which  more  truly  reflects 
the  attitude  of  the  citizens,  U.S.A. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  what  he  has 
done  today. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  for  his  contribution. 
I  feel  sure  that  the  gentleman  agrees  with 
me  that  the  best  thing  that  might  happen 
in  respect  to  the  events  in  Georgia  is  fur- 
ther emulation  of  what  Is  being  done 
in  other  States.  The  gentleman  is,  of 
course,  aware  that  even  though  the  peo- 
ple who  will  protest  our  policies  in  Viet- 
nam may  be  a  small  portion  of  our  people, 
the  national  attention  they  get  is  much 
more  than  that. 

I  have  been  told  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  once 
said  that  he  did  not  win  the  war  tigainst 
Prance  at  Dlenbienphu;  instead,  he  won 
when  the  people  of  Paris  no  longer  sup- 
ported that  war.  I  have  been  told  also 
that  he  now  sees  the  same  sentiment  in 
the  United  States  that  he  saw  in  Paris. 

I  believe  it  Is  totally  different.  I  think 
the  people  of  the  United  States  do  sup- 
port our  commitment  to  Vietnam,  but  it 
is  important  that  those  of  us  who  do  sup- 
port that  commitment  be  heard.  It  is 
tough  to  be  heard  when  the  press  quite 
naturally  wishes  to  hear  dissenting  opin- 
ions and  not  people  who  agree.  That  is 
why  the  enthusiasm  of  these  young  peo- 
ple is  so  Important.  They  are  enthusias- 
tic. They  must  be  heard.  They  will  be 
heard.  Ho  Chi  Minh  will  hear  about  Af- 
firmation Vietnam.  When  he  does,  per- 
haps he  will  realize  that  his  policy  of  con- 
tinuing the  war  waiting  for  the  collapse 
of  UJ3.  support  will  not  work. 
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Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  wish  to  Join  in 
congratulating  my  colleague  from  Geor- 
gia for  his  remarks  today,  for  his  con- 
tinued leadership  in  this  field,  and  for  the 
fact  that  he,  for  one,  has  certainly  been 
vocal.  He  has  demonstrated  his  interest 
in  going  to  Vietnam  and  his  repeated 
work  in  the  House.  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late also,  and  Join  my  colleagues  in  con- 
gratulating, these  young  people  in  Geor- 
gia who  have  certainly  set  a  fine  example 
for  the  whole  Nation.  I  think  there  is 
very  little  question  that  the  American 
citizens  stand  behind  our  men  in  Viet- 
nam. 

As  the  gentleman  has  indicated,  the 
tiny  minority  who  take  this  opposite 
stand  have  received  entirely  too  much 
press.  I  would  say  that  in  my  own  city 
we,  too,  have  sought  to  demonstrate  our 
support  and  make  it  concrete  and  real 
through  the  adoption  of  the  1st  Infan- 
try Division. 

Various  groups  and  clubs  within  my 
city  of  Birmingham  have  adopted  vari- 
ous units  of  the  division.  Last  Christ- 
mas they  were  flooded  with  mail,  with 
gifts,  and  with  other  remembrances  from 
the  people  of  my  city  as  an  indication  of 
our  full  support  of  what  they  are  doing 
there. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  your  young  peo- 
ple for  an  outstanding  example  of  leader- 
ship in  making  concrete  the  support  we 
all  feel  for  the  cause  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama.  I  commend  the 
people  of  Birmingham  for  adopting  the 
1st  Infantry  Division,  one  of  the  fine 
units  that  is  fighting  in  Vietnam  today. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  say  that 
these  young  people,  in  their  enthusiasm, 
have  not  made  the  mistake  of  going  oflf 
halfcocked.  When  I  talked  to  them 
about  it  and  explained  to  them  how  dif- 
ficult it  WEis  to  get  publicity  for  those 
who  supported  our  position  as  contrast- 
ed with  those  who  do  not  support  our 
position,  they  told  me  that  they  had  an 
international  press  conference  In  New 
York  With  representatives  of  the  interna- 
tional press,  international  editions  of 
New  York  papers,  and  international  mag- 
azines. At  that  time  I  asked  them.  "Why 
did  you  go  to  New  York  to  do  this?" 
realizing  that  Atlanta  is  the  headquar- 
ters of  this  movement.  They  said.  "Why, 
don't  you  know  that  New  York  is  the 
headquarters  for  the  international 
press?" 

They  had  already  been  to  people  who 
were  knowledgeable,  who  told  them  to 
get  maximum  international  press  cover- 
age, they  must  go  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  international  press.  They  are 
working  enthusiastically  and  hard  and  In 
a  very  meaningful  way. 

It  is  a  real  privilege  for  me  at  this  tune 
to  present  this  information  about  en- 
thusiastic Georgia  students  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress. 


WE  CAN  WIN  IN  VIETNAM 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sncisl  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  things 
which  I  say  today  are  based  on  studies 
made  in  the  war  theater  in  December. 
Recommendations  were  made  at  that 
time  to  the  Department  of  Defense  as  a 
result  of  these  observations.  They  re- 
flect the  advice  and  opinion  of  senior 
U.S.  military  and  civilian  leaders  there. 

The  past  year  has  seen  a  rapid  esca- 
lation of  the  effort  of  the  United  States 
in  the  war  in  Vietnam.  This  escalation 
has  been  marked  by  additional  appro- 
priations for  defense,  foreign  aid,  and 
State  Department  activities.  It  has  re- 
sulted in  increased  military  operations, 
bombing  of  a  portion  of  North  Vietnam, 
and  increased  airstrikes.  including  B-52 
missions,  in  support  of  allied  military 
operations  in  South  Vietnam.  Similar- 
ly, nonmilitary  activities,  including  the 
programs  of  AID  and  USIA  have  been 
increased.  These  escalated  programs 
have  served  to  hold  in  check  the  efforts 
of  the  Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietna- 
mese Government  for  a  takeover  in 
South  Vietnam.  However,  they  have 
not  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  nego- 
tiated peace  settlement,  nor  have  they 
strengthened  the  military  posture  of 
South  Vietnam  to  the  extent  that  Gov- 
ernment forces,  U.S.  and  allied  troops 
supporting  their  position,  have  been  able 
to  seize  and  hold  the  initiative. 

Increased  allied  effort  in  this  area  has 
been  matched  by  the  increased  involve- 
ment of  troops  from  North  Vietnam  over 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail.  This  is  not  in 
reality  a  trail  but  is  a  well-developed, 
thousand-mile  road  system  over  which 
men  and  equipment  flow  steadily  from 
North  Vietnam,  around  the  demilitarized 
zone  into  Laos,  and  southward  in  South 
Vietnam.  Despite  repeated  bombings 
of  military  targets  in  North  Vietnam  and 
recently  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail,  in- 
filtration of  weapons,  supplies,  and 
North  Vietnamese  regular  army  troops 
into  South  Vietnam  is  increasing.  The 
monthly  rate  of  these  troops  is  esti- 
mated to  be  approximately  4,500. 

These  forces  are  well  supplied  with 
modem  weapons  and  equipment  of  Com- 
munist manuf  SMJture  which  come  through 
the  port  of  Haiphong  or  over  the  two 
railroads  from  China.  Other  supplies 
move  up  the  Mekong  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries or  along  the  coast.  The  Com- 
munist forces  are  equally  well  supplied 
with  tood,  most  of  which  is  obtained  from 
the  huge  South  Vietnam  rice  crop. 

The  present  situation  has  been  brought 
about  by  a  variety  of  things,  but  in  part 
by  repeatedly  underestimating  the  future 
actions  of  the  Vietcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese.  To  some  extent,  our  re- 
sponse to  the  requirements  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  have  been  based  on 
estimates  of  what  we  thought  the  enemy 
would  do  rather  than  on  their  capabili- 
ties. Repeatedly  these  estimates  have 
proven  erroneous. 

At  the  best,  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
promises  to  be  a  lengthy  affair.  Under 
present  ground  rules,  it  can  continue  for 
many  years.  However,  the  war  can  be 
won  and  won  speedily,  if  a  determined 
effort  Is  made  which  properly  utilizes 
the  power  and  capabilities  of  American 


fighting  men  and  American  resources, 
plus  whatever  help  is  available  from  our 
allies,  and  which  reinforces  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Vietnamese  to  win  their 
own  war. 

Obviously,  then,  there  Is  a  necessity  for 
the  establishment  of  an  atmosphere 
favorable  to  a  stable  government  for 
freedom-loving  people  of  a  nation  willing 
to  stand  up  against  Communist  oppres- 
sion. It  can  be  created,  but  such  a  task 
will  not  be  easy.  We  have  given  tre- 
mendous help  in  every  category  to  South 
Vietnam.  Nevertheless  the  efforts  of  this 
country  to  assist  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  must  be  increased 
further. 

This  simply  means  that  measures  must 
be  taken  and  taken  at  once  to  strengthen 
our  position  and  that  of  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  This  will  require  a  number  of 
actions.  Tlie  cost  will  be  high,  but  it  is 
a  cost  which  must  be  paid  if  we  are  to 
be  successful.  I  will  discuss  primarily 
the  military  side  of  the  picture. 

Additional  men  and  materiel  must 
be  supplied  at  once.  We  have  about  half 
enough  of  each  in  Vietnam  to  do  the  job. 
The  South  Vietnamese  and  their  allies 
are  already  hard  pressed  for  manpower 
suflBcient  to  carry  the  war  to  the  Com- 
munists. Many  United  States  and  South 
Vietnamese  troops  are  required  to  pin 
down  allied  holdings  and  to  perform 
other  security  duties.  Last  year's  big 
buildup  of  forces  seems  at  best  to  have 
resulted  only  in  containing  the  Commu- 
nists. Open  invasion  of  South  Vietnam 
by  North  Vietnamese  regulars  has 
changed  the  picture  drastically.  We 
csuinot  attain  a  healthy  atmosphere  until 
suiScient  troops  are  avsiUable  to  search 
out,  fight,  and  destroy  Commimlst 
forces.  We  must  be  able  to  retake  and 
hold  South  Vietnamese  territory  which  is 
now  largely  in  Communist  hands.  Big- 
ger and  bloodier  battles  are  in  store  and 
it  is  essential  that  the  forces  and  supplies 
necessary  to  win  those  battles  be  pro- 
vided with  a  minimum  of  delay. 

In  other  words,  steps  must  be  taken  to 
increase  our  operational  troop  strength 
so  that  we  cannot  only  contain  the 
buildup  of  the  North  Vietnamese  forces 
and  those  of  the  Vietcong,  but  be  able  to 
seize  and  hold  the  initiative.  This  Is 
essential  to  victory.  We  caimot  continue 
to  operate  at  our  present  level  and  hope 
for  more  than  a  standoff.  Failure  to  in- 
crease our  forces  smd  our  effort  will  not 
only  lead  to  a  lack  of  success  in  the  mili- 
tary field,  but  will  place  In  jeopardy  the 
lives  of  American  military  men  now  serv- 
ing In  Vietnam.  Certainly  no  effort 
should  be  spared  to  give  these  troops, 
who  are  responding  gallantly  to  their 
mission,  the  protection  and  support 
which  they  deserve. 

If  the  present  peace  offensive  fails,  we 
can  no  longer  afford  to  make  a  sanctuary 
out  of  the  northeast  industrial  area  of 
North  Vietnam.  This  policy  must  be 
changed  to  permit  essential  military  tar- 
gets in  the  area  to  be  neutralized  by 
bombing  or  other  effective  measures. 
This  means  power.  POL,  airfield,  aiid 
port  facilities.  Including  those  at  Hai- 
phong which  serves  as  a  major  source  of 
supply  for  the  war  economy  of  North 
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VlctDftm.  Adlure  to  do  this  can  only 
a88i«t  the  OoTeminent  of  North  Vietnam 
In  Itc  escalation  of  the  conflict  and  result 
In  the  deaths  of  more  Americans.  If  the 
Oovemment  of  Cambodia  allows  its 
ports  and  facilities  to  be  used  to  supply 
the  enemy,  effective  quarantine  of  these 
ports  should  be  established.  The  pure 
and  simple  fact  is  that  delivery  of  per- 
sonnel. e<iulpment,  supplies,  and  the 
weapons  of  war  being  made  available  in 
support  of  the  Vietcong  operations  can 
best  be  stopped  In  North  Vietnam  or  at 
least  before  it  reaches  South  Vietnam. 

Within  South  Vietnam  itself,  a  large 
portion  of  the  huge  rice  crop  produced 
in  this  nation  has,  in  recent  years,  gone 
to  the  Vietcong.  In  a  limited  way,  in- 
roads were  made  into  the  quantities  of 
rice  which  Communists  secured  in  1965 : 
however,  far  too  much  still  went  into 
their  hands.  This  must  be  stopped.  To 
do  so  will  require  larger  military  opera- 
tion to  protect  those  gathering  the  rice 
crops  and  to  seize  the  rlce-bearlng  areas 
now  In  the  hands  of  the  Vietcong.  For 
areas  where  this  cannot  be  done,  it  Is 
better  to  destroy  the  crop  than  to  permit 
it  to  fatten  Communists  to  kill  Amer- 
icans. 

If  food  and  supplies  are  denied  to  the 
enemy,  I  believe  the  war  can  be  won  in 
1  to  a  years,  despite  ready  Commimist 
access  to  ample  manpower.  Failure  to 
take  strong  steps  can  result  only  in  the 
loss  of  lives  of  additional  American. 
South  Vietnamese,  and  allied  servicemen 
without  resulting  In  successful  military 
operations  or  the  attainment  of  the  Just 
peace  which  we  seek. 

In  major  part,  this  is  a  war  of  logistics. 
Logistics  and  construction  play  an  es- 
sential part  and  a  limiting  part  in  our 
operations  In  southeast  Asia.  Aug- 
mented UiS.  forces — roughly  twice  as 
many  as  are  now  on  duty  there — must 
be  sent  into  southeast  Asia  before  suc- 
cess can  be  anticipated.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  support  them  with  food, 
weapons,  equipment,  bases,  airfields,  and 
ports.  At  this  moment,  it  is  barely  pos- 
sible to  support  forces  already  on  duty 
there.  Unlets  the  required  ports,  air- 
fields, and  military  camps  can  be  con- 
structed rapidly,  our  forces,  and  their 
supplies  must  be  crowded  somehow  into 
existing  facilities  and  effective  military 
operations  wlU  necessarily  be  hampered, 
oonfuaed,  and  delayed.  In  other  words 
we  need  additional  troops  and  additional 
aircraft  immediately.  Yet  there  are 
limits  on  the  numbers  which  can  be  sent 
to  Vietnam  simply  because  we  cannot 
supply  their  needs.  This  Is  a  situation 
which  cannot  effectively  be  overcome 
within  months  or  even  years  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  and  method  of  procedures.  Work 
has  barely  started  cm:  not  started  at  all 
on  some  essential  projects.  Logistics  is 
the  limiting  factor  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war. 

Let  me  reiterate,  the  construction  ef- 
tort  in  Vietnam,  particularly  the  provl- 
sloB  for  port  faeilitlea  and  operational 
bases  is  vital  to  mUltaiy  operations. 
However,  to  this  date  there  has  been  a 
marked  lack  of  central  authority  and  co- 
ordination in  the  oanstructlon  efforts. 
Steps  have  been  taken,  In  some  Instances 
effeetlvdy.  to  bring  about  a  coordination 


between  the  construction  and  opera- 
tional programs.  But  at  best,  it  has  been 
irfeoemeal.  The  proposal  to  establish  a 
general  officer  position  on  the  staff  of  the 
military  advisory  command  to  effectuate 
this  coordination  should  be  promptly  im- 
plemented. This  officer  should  report 
directly  to  the  commanding  general,  and 
be  responsible  for  the  coordination  of 
the  construction  effort  and  making  It  re- 
sponsive to  operational  requirements. 

An  essential  portion  of  the  construc- 
tion problem  is  the  lack  of  a  sufficiently 
skilled  labor  force  in  South  Vietnam  to 
meet  the  military  construction  effort 
which  is  required.  Present  contractor 
effort  is  requiring  all  of  the  available 
local  labor  force  plus  generating  a  re- 
quirement for  the  use  of  foreign  labor. 
ITie  latter  proposal  is  not  meeting  with 
enthusiastic  response  from  the  South 
Vietnamese  Ooverrunent  and  will  prob- 
ably never  be  a  fruitful  source  of  labor 
for  our  construction  effort.  Still  less  de- 
sirable would  be  the  Importation  of  high- 
priced  workmen  from  the  United  States 
because  of  price  problems  which  their 
presence  would  generate.  The  construc- 
tion battalions  of  the  Navy  and  the  Army 
are  doing  heroic  work  in  their  activities 
there.  If  the  escalated  construction 
program  is  to  be  successfully  imple- 
mented, there  is  a  need  for  more  troop 
construction  battalions  from  both  the 
Navy  and  the  Army.  The  requirement 
for  these  troops  will  be  accentuated  as 
additional  facilities  become  operational 
and  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  them  with 
troop  labor.  In  order  to  meet  the  over- 
all requirement  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  facilities,  steps  should  be 
taken  as  promptly  as  possible  to  drasti- 
cally Increase  the  troop  construction 
units  In  South  Vietntun  including  the 
activation  of  Air  Force  battalions  to  bol- 
ster the  troop  effort  In  this  area. 

The  Reserve  Forces  of  the  Army  and  of 
the  Navy  also  contain  a  large  number  of 
troop  construction  units.  These  are 
manned  by  skilled  persoruiel  who  in  most 
cases  have  been  training  for  years  to  meet 
emergency  situations.  Certainly  such  a 
situation  exists  In  southeast  Asia  today. 
Tliere  is  a  backlog  of  construction  work 
in  Vietnam  today  which  could  well  be 
performed  by  troop  labor.  This  require- 
ment will  be  magnified  by  construction 
wtdch  will  be  necessary  in  support  of  the 
items  in  the  January  supplemental  ap- 
propriation request.  There  will  be  ques- 
tions on  whether  or  not  the  transfer  of 
all  Navy  Seabee  construction  battalions 
and  Army  Engineers  construction  bat- 
talions now  deployed  in  other  theaters 
of  operation  should  be  undertaken. 
Considerations  must  be  given  to  whether 
we  would  seriously  impair  our  military 
efficiency  in  the  areas  in  which  these 
troops  are  ivow  operating.  Regardless  of 
this,  there  are  available  selected  Reserve 
units  capable  of  contributing  to  the  con- 
struction effort  In  southeast  Asia,  either 
by  their  own  presence  there  or  by  re- 
placing Regular  imits  who  could  then  be 
transferred  to  this  area  without  impair- 
ing our  military  requirements.  Failure 
to  utilize  the  services  of  all  available 
units— Regular  or  Reserve — Is  handicap- 
ping and  holding  back  the  war  effort  at 
a  time  of  great  urgency. 


Fourteen  are  now  on  duty  in  the  thea- 
ter. Their  number  can  be  increased 
fivefold  by  utilizing  Regular  and  Reserve 
forces.  They  can  make  a  tremendous 
contribution.  It  Is  inexcusable  not  to 
utilize  their  service.  Whether  to  use 
them  is  one  of  the  most  Important  unre- 
solved questions.  We  are  fighting  only 
one  v;ar  and  that  is  the  place  they  are 
really  needed. 

Aside  from  troop  labor  considerations, 
your  subcommittee  finds  that  construc- 
tion programs  are  based  on  the  expecta- 
tions that  the  contractor's  labor  supply 
can  be  increased  threefold  to  fourfold. 
Contractor  personnel  at  the  time  of  the 
subcommittee's  visit  was  22,000.  It  is 
anticipated  this  number  will  have  to  be 
increased  to  60,000  or  possibly  even  80,- 
000.  Completion  of  essential  projects- 
ports,  airfields,  troop  cantonments, 
and  so  forth — within  the  prescribed  time 
is  predicated  upon  securing  additional 
contractor  personnel.  Witnesses  in  the 
theater  stated  that  the  supply  of  skilled 
labor  is  now  virtually  exhausted.  I  am 
convinced  that  very  material  contribu- 
tions can  be  made  through  a  more  realis- 
tic vocational  training  program,  but  this 
wfil  take  time.  It  is  planned  to  obtain 
approximately  10,000  third  country  na- 
tionals to  alleviate  the  labor  shortage. 
This  still  is  a  far  cry  from  the  60,000  to 
80,000  required.  When  it  Is  taken  into 
consideration  that  this  number  Is  needed 
to  complete  projects,  programed  for  the 
troop  structure  already  authorized,  and 
that  the  percentage  of  completion  on 
these  projects  Is  now  quite  small,  the 
enormity  of  the  task  ahead  to  provide 
facilities  and  accommodations  for  a  troop 
level  of  400,000  can  be  seen.  We  can  pro- 
vide the  uniformed  persormel  much 
faster  than  we  can  provide  facilities 
for  their  use. 

The  tremendous  distances  which  must 
be  overcome  in  providing  more  equip- 
ment and  supplies  for  the  Vietnamese 
war  are  seldom  comprehended  in  the 
United  States.  South  Vietnam  is  half 
way  around  the  world  from  Washington. 
The  great  stretches  of  the  Pacific  mean 
that  the  bulk  of  logistic  support  must 
move  by  sea  transportation.  It  is  a  long, 
long  trip  from  the  U.S.  west  coast  to  the 
docks  of  South  Vietnam.  Most  of  the 
ships  which  make  the  20-  to  25-day  trip 
must  wait  for  a  period  longer  than  their 
travel  time  across  the  ocean  before  space 
for  unloading  is  available  at  dockside. 
In  late  November  120  ships  were  in  Viet- 
namese waters  and  the  waiting  time  be- 
fore discharging  cargoes  was  28  to  30 
days  each.  There  the  crews  receive  the 
higher  pay  authorized  for  those  in  dan- 
ger areas  and  this  further  multiplies  the 
cost. 

The  lack  of  port  facilities  in  Vietnam 
Is  both  geographical  and  historical.  Sai- 
gon is  the  only  major  effective  deepwater 
port.  Additional  deepwater  facilities  of 
a  limited  nature  have  been  made  avail- 
able at  Da  Nang.  These  are  being  im- 
proved and  expanded  under  existing 
construction  programs.  A  completely 
new  logistics  base  including  deepwater 
facilities  is  now  imder  construction  at 
Cam  Ranh  Bay.  Every  effort  must  be 
made  to  expedite  the  construction  of 
these  facilities  and  additional  facilities 
in  the  Saigon  area  or  where  needed. 
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Proper  advance  planning  must  be  ac- 
complished to  see  that  port  battalions 
and  other  persormel  required  for  the 
operation  of  facilities  of  this  type  will  be 
available  as  soon  as  any  of  them  can  be 
effectively  utilized.  In  the  meantime  and 
probably  for  an  indefinite  period,  greater 
reliance  must  be  placed  on  over-the- 
beach  landing  and  shallow  port  opera- 
tions which  would  lessen  the  strain  on 
existing  port  facilities  and  permit  an 
expedited  flow  of  supplies  more  quickly 
than  will  be  available  through  the  com- 
pletion of  ports  now  under  construction. 
Even  with  the  completion  of  planned 
port  facilities,  any  escalation  in  the  mili- 
tary effort  will  require  more  effective 
logistics  operations. 

It  is  fallacious  reasoning  to  think  that 
the  completion  of  deepwater  port  facu- 
lties will  meet  all  logistics  requirements 
for  port  facilities.  The  escalation  in 
numbers  of  troops  and  military  opera- 
tions which  must  take  place  if  we  are  to 
be  successful  in  attaining  our  objectives 
In  South  Vietnam  will  place  Increasing 
workloads  on  all  port  facilities. 

Shallow  water  ports  do  exist  In  South 
Vietnam  and  are  available  for  shallow 
draft  vessels.  This  will  mean  moving  ad- 
ditional landing  craft  type  vessels  into 
the  area  as  well  as  others  of  the  type 
capable  of  utilizing  such  port  facilities. 
It  is  essential  that  greater  use  be  made 
of  LST  type  vessels,  and  that  greater 
reliance  be  placed  on  seagoing  tugs  and 
barges  and  on  lighterage  equipment. 
Steps  should  be  taken  to  activate  all  re- 
quired additional  vessels  of  this  type  In 
the  reserve  fleet.  Including  those  avail- 
able to  the  Military  Sea  Transport  Serv- 
ice. Consideration  should  be  given  to 
transferring  those  vessels  now  serving  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  to  the  southeast 
Asia  area  wherever  practicable  in  keep- 
ing with  other  military  requirements  and 
the  obtaining  of  this  equipment  from 
stocks  of  other  nations. 

Steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to  Im- 
plement realistic  plans  for  utilization  of 
the  type  of  equipment  described  above. 

Many  of  the  ships  servicing  the  forces 
In  Vietnam  are  chartered  from  private 
shipping  firms.  This  Is  a  necessary  but 
costly  requirement.  The  cost  Is  com- 
pounded by  the  problem  of  the  long  wait 
to  discharge  their  cargo.  Certainly,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  placing  high 
priority  cargo  In  these  ships  and  to  un- 
loading them  quickly  so  that  costly  de- 
lays are  not  incurred. 

One  basic  requirement  In  the  logis- 
tics-construction field  is  for  additional 
funds  to  be  made  available  for  the  con- 
struction of  adequate  facilities  and  for 
the  logistical  support  essential  to  our 
troops  in  Vietnam. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  mak- 
ing a  large  portion  of  these  funds  avail- 
able directly  to  the  Military  Advisory 
Command  hi  Vietnam— MACV— rather 
than  to  the  Individual  military  services. 
This  is  particularly  true  with  reference 
to  the  construction  portion  of  the  logis- 
tics effort.  Construction  should  be  ac- 
complished wherever  possible  without  fis- 
cal and  programing  restrictions  and  with 
complete  fiexlbillty.  This  has  not  been 
the  case  in  the  past  but  must  be  done  now 
If  our  troops  hi  this  area  are  to  be  prop- 
erly supported. 


It  is  very  difficult  for  the  logistics  ef- 
fort to  respond  to  the  changing  opera- 
tion's program  imder  present  limitations 
and  regulations.  The  military  command 
in  Vietnam  should  be  provided  with 
greater  fiexlbillty  in  the  use  of  fimds. 
Wartime  conditions  which  are  existent  in 
Vietnam  today,  simply  do  not  permit  a 
continuation  of  peacetime  operating  con- 
ditions within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  To  aUow  existing  conditions 
in  this  area  to  continue  will  increase  the 
number  of  costly  delays  which  have  taken 
place  to  the  detriment  of  the  overall  miU- 
tary  operations. 

In  addition  to  providing  increased 
funds  for  specific  construction  line  items, 
a  reserve  of  funds  should  be  established 
and  made  available  to  the  command  In 
Vietnam  for  changes  in  scope  of  projects 
and  increased  cost  of  construction  as  re- 
quirements change. 

Additional  preprograming  functions 
are  necessary  in  the  construction  pro- 
gram In  order  to  formulate  the  coordi- 
nated construction-logistics  effort  which 
is  necessary  to  support  the  operational 
requirements. 

The  lack  of  total  fimdlng  now  pre- 
cludes adequate  advance  procurement  of 
materials  and  restricts  contractor  mobi- 
lization. Both  are  essential  If  the  con- 
struction program  is  to  be  responsive  to 
operational  requirements.  These  actions 
require  long  lead  times  of  a  minimum  of 
4  months.  Advance  funds  should  be 
made  available  for  the  immediate  re- 
quirement. They  should  continue  to  be 
made  available  in  the  future  because  this 
requirement  is  a  continuing  one  and  will 
increase  as  the  construction  program 
escalates. 

However,  money  Is  not  everything. 
Money  already  is  available  which  cannot 
be  expended.  There  Is  still  too  much 
paperwork  on  programing,  on  requisi- 
tions for  construction  material,  and  on 
other  needed  supplies.  Requisitions 
sometimes  take  weeks  or  even  months 
for  approval.  The  lack  of  preprogrtmi- 
ing  to  assess  actual  requirements  for 
construction  and  the  ability  to  meet  these 
requirements  is  stressed.  This  is  par- 
tially attributable  to  peacetime  proce- 
dures which  necessitate  too  much  paper- 
work. 

In  another  area  too  much  equipment, 
especially  construction  equipment  has 
been  deadlined  throughout  the  area  for 
lack  of  spare  parts.  The  situation  is  im- 
proving and  will  continue  to  improve  as 
additional  port  facilities  are  made  avail- 
able. There  is  now  a  shortage  of  spares, 
worldwide,  and  this  must  be  faced  up  to. 
There  is  a  need,  however,  for  greater  em- 
phasis, not  only  on  making  additional 
spare  parts  available,  but  also  in  chang- 
ing the  length  of  the  time  for  replace- 
ment of  equipment  to  one  which  is  more 
In  keephig  with  the  conditions  in  Viet- 
nam. For  example,  the  construction 
contractor  plans  for  the  amortization  of 
his  eq\ilpment  on  the  basis  of  18  months 
usage.  If  this  is  realistic,  and  appar- 
ently it  is  from  experiences  to  date, 
eqtilpment  of  the  troop  construction 
imlts  should  also  be  programed  on  this 
basis  rather  than  the  2-  to  3-year  cycles 
now  anticipated. 


I  am  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  equip- 
ment and  material  requirements  for  the 
war  in. Asia  do  not  command  top  prior- 
ity in  the  American  marketplace.  Mili- 
tary witnesses  state  that  other  govern- 
mental programs,  such  as  NASA,  Polaris, 
and  the  missile  program,  aJl  have  a  prior- 
ity higher  than  the  war  effort.  The  moon 
will  wait.  The  other  programs  are  well 
along  toward  completion.  It  appears 
unrealistic  not  to  give  the  highest  prior- 
ity to  a  program  which  is  taking  the 
lives  of  American  youths. 

The  supply  situation  is  further  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  roads 
and  railroads  in  Vietnam  can  be  utilized 
only  to  a  limited  extent  If  at  all  by 
United  States  and  South  Vietnam  forces. 
The  Communists  control  most  of  the 
coimtryslde  and  can  cut  many  imjx>rtant 
highways  almost  at  will.  Only  limited 
stretches  of  the  country's  one  railroad 
can  be  used.  That  places  the  burden 
largely  on  air  transportation  and  creates 
Inordinate  demands  on  our  ability  to 
provide  and  maintain  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  aircraft  to  supply  U.S.  forces  who 
are  located  away  from  port  areas.  Thus 
far,  the  Job  has  been  done  with  remark- 
able ability.  I  found  no  Instances  where 
key  operations  have  been  prevented  for 
lack  of  essential  supplies.  Nevertheless, 
the  problem  Is  a  critical  one  and  the 
situation  will  be  greatly  improved  if  suffi- 
cient forces  can  be  made  available  to 
open  and  maintain  essential  highways 
and  railroads. 

Since  it  is  necessary  to  supply  many 
of  our  bases  in  South  Vietnam  by  air- 
lift, we  must  accept  the  fact  that  escala- 
tion of  our  efforts  In  this  area  will  in- 
crease the  requirements  for  airlift  sup- 
port of  our  troops.  Consideration  will 
have  to  be  given  to  the  utilization  of 
C-123  and  C-130  aircraft  in  much  great- 
er numbers  than  those  now  available  in 
southeast  Asia  until  highway  and  road 
transportation  can  be  opened.  This  Is  a 
part  of  the  story  of  the  need  for  suffi- 
cient U.S.  and  allied  assistance  to  en- 
able the  AJl.VJJ.  to  seize  and  hold  the 
Initiative  in  land  warfare. 

The  B-52  bombhig  activities  In  south- 
east Asia  are  required  in  support  of  our 
ground  operations.  As  our  military 
planners  become  more  aware  of  their 
potentialities  and  more  experienced  in 
their  use  In  a  war  of  this  type,  their  ef- 
fectiveness will  be  even  greater  than  at 
present.  The  aircraft  presently  used  are 
based  at  Anderson  Air  Force  Base,  Guam. 
The  flight  to  southeast  Asia  ia  long  and 
requires  refueling  for  a  round  trip  mis- 
sion. Steps  should  be  taken  to  secure 
an  additional  site  for  these  aircraft 
closer  to  the  target  area  so  that  the  pres- 
ent costly  refueling  and  long  and  wear- 
ing flights  on  personnel  and  aircraft  can 
be  avoided.  There  are  several  locations 
available  if  proper  authority  can  be  ob- 
tained from  other  nations.  In  the  case 
of  utilization  of  one  of  these  sites — 
Okinawa — no  such  additional  authority 
would  be  required.  But  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  move  some  tanker-type  air- 
craft to  other  locations. 

Naval  aviation  Is  playing  an  effective 
role  In  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Due  to 
the  limitation  on  the  number  of  carriers 
presently  available  to  the  7th  Fleet,  It  is 
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not  ponible  to  provide  sufficient  navsLl 
avladon  BUi>port  on  station  at  all  times 
to  meet  the  operational  needs.  The 
escalation  of  our  military  operations  and 
the  presence  of  additional  troops  will 
cause  an  added  burden  on  the  units  pro- 
viding air  support.  The  construction  of 
land  facilities  for  Air  Force  and  Marine 
aircraft  even  at  an  accelerated  rate  will 
still  probably  lag  behind  the  operational 
re<iuirements.  Consideration  should, 
therefore,  be  given  to  the  assignment  of 
additional  carriers  to  the  7th  Fleet  so 
that  this  required  air  support  can  be 
made  available  to  our  operational  troops. 

The  A-6A  is  a  Navy  aircraft  newly  as- 
signed to  the  7th  Fleet.  It  Is  the  only 
aircraft  in  any  of  our  forces  with  a  night 
reconnaissance  and  bombing  capability. 
Although  It  may  have  minor  deficiencies, 
this  single  factor  dictates  that  its  use 
and  number  in  Vietnam  be  expanded. 
Consideration  should  also  be  given  to 
adapting  the  night  reconnaissance  equip- 
ment of  this  aircraft  to  existing  aircraft 
available  to  the  Navy,  Marine,  and  Air 
Force.  Research  and  development 
should  be  Implemented  at  once  which 
would  lead  to  the  provision  of  adequate 
night  reconnaissance  and  bombing  capa- 
bility for  aircraft  employed  or  to  be  em- 
ployed in  this  area. 

Naval  gunfire  has  played  a  role  In  sup- 
porting the  operations  In  Vietnam.  The 
nature  of  the  terrain  and  long  shoreline 
of  this  country  makes  naval  gunfire  often 
effective  when  used  in  support  of  mili- 
tary operations.  Consideration  should 
be  given  to  strengthening  the  7th  Fleet, 
80  that  additional  naval  giinfire  might  be 
made  available.  This  might  require  the 
actlvatlcm  of  ships  from  the  reserve  fleet, 
including  some  which  are  equipised  with 
heavier  guns  than  those  presently  avail- 
able. 

I  should  comment  on  the  Intelligence 
picture.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
inttfligenoe  system  in  Vietnam  requires 
more  peraonnel  who  have  better  training 
for  the  Job  to  be  done.  There  is  a  definite 
need  for  better  coordination  and  more 
sklUful  interpretation  of  information  to 
permit  a  quicker  response  at  policy  levels. 

For  instance,  there  frequently  Is  a  lack 
of  foUowthrotigh  on  bombing  missions 
to  assess  results  and  to  permit  fullest  ad- 
vantage to  be  taken  of  enemy  losses. 
Informed  witnesses  feel  that  Intelllgence- 
gathetlng  is  neither  broad  enough  nor 
detailed  enough  and  that  stronger  efforts 
are  needed,  both  in  military  and  In  civil- 
ian application.  As  an  illustration,  our 
forces  have  no  accurate  information  on 
Vletoong  supply  forces.  Civilians  and 
oooliee  seen  on  the  streets  may,  in  fact, 
be  Vletoong  pipeline  forces.  Undoubt- 
edly, some  UJB.-employed  Vietnamese  are 
also  working  for  the  Vletcong.  Often,  de- 
tailed information  at  the  village  level  re- 
garding Communist  sympathizers  tmd 
local  Communist  organizations  is  non- 
existent. 

Apparently  there  Is  a  strong  Commu- 
nist undergrouzui  which  on  occasion  U 
able  to  report  Important  events  to  Hanoi, 
where  they  are  broadcast  before  they  are 
known  generally  to  United  States  and 
allied  govemment  forces.  These  are 
parti  of  the  intelligence  problem  to  be 
eoped  with. 


Now  to  turn  to  the  field  of  psychologi- 
cal warfare,  I  am  convinced  there  is  a 
definite  need  for  Improved  program  di- 
rection which  can  best  be  provided 
through  having  a  director  who  is  respon- 
sible solely  for  this  program.  Oood  work 
is  being  done  in  this  area,  but  its  poten- 
tial is  far  from  being  realized.  It  should 
be  kept  In  mind  that  the  Vletcong  is 
highly  vulnerable  to  psychological  war- 
fare operations.  There  is  much  capital 
to  be  made  of  the  fact  that  refugees  flee 
only  to  the  South  Vietnamese.  The 
Vletcong  tax  and  conscript,  and  seize  the 
rice  crop,  and  offer  nothing  in  return. 
The  Saigon  govemment  offers  a  much 
greater  hope  to  the  villagers  for  the  fu- 
ture. These  things  should  be  empha- 
sized over  and  over  again.  They  are 
only  token  examples  among  many. 

Recreation  facilities  for  American  per- 
sonnel, particularly  for  enlisted  men,  re- 
mains one  of  the  serious  problems 
throughout  southeast  Asia.  Granted 
that  there  is  not  much  time  for  recrea- 
tion, the  fact  remains  there  are  leave 
periods  when  our  personnel  can  get  away 
from  their  exacting  duties  for  short  pe- 
riods. For  these  periods,  there  is  In  most 
areas  a  dearth  of  wholesome  recreational 
facilities.  The  alternative  is  the  nearest 
local  counterpart  of  honky  tonks  and 
other  places  of  questionable  value.  Ad- 
ditional emphasis  on  adequate  recrea- 
tional activities  and  facilities  remains 
very  Important. 

There  is  a  need  to  train  additional 
skilled  labor  throughout  South  Vietnam. 
This  Is  not  only  true  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  present  military  construction  and 
logistics  requirement,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  future  economy  of  the 
country.  This  should  involve  vocational 
training  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  is 
taking  place  now  or  is  contemplated 
through  present  programs.  A  realistic 
vocational  training  program  would  re- 
move much  of  the  necessity  to  seek  addi- 
tional skilled  labor  from  foreign  nations 
to  meet  anticipated  needs  in  the  con- 
struction field. 

In  addition  steps  should  be  taken  to 
establish  vocational  and  agricultural 
type  training  for  skills  of  the  type  needed 
in  the  villages  in  order  that  more  people 
can  become  self-supporting. 

The  increasing  activities  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  allied  military  opera- 
tions have  led  to  thousands  of  refugees 
leaving  their  homes  to  escape  Vletcong 
oppression  or  because  of  the  displace- 
ments which  are  a  problem  of  any  war. 
It  Is  a  problem  which  Is  helped  In  South 
Vietnam  by  the  nature  of  the  people  who 
have  a  longstanding  tradition  of  caring 
for  their  own  and  tissistlng  those  who  are 
hc»neless.  Yet  It  is  a  problem  which  can- 
not be  resolved  through  reliance  upon 
these  means  alone.  The  numbers  are  far 
too  great  even  now.  Escalation  of  mili- 
tary operations  will  Increase  these  num- 
bers and  with  it  the  problem.  These 
refugees  are  basically  anti-Communist 
because  they  have  felt  the  heel  of  Com- 
nmnlst  oppression.  As  such,  they  can 
be  effectively  utilized  to  tell  their  story 
to  others  who  may  be  wavering  in  their 
support  of  the  Govemment  or  who  do  not 
know  what  oppression  of  this  type  can 
mean.    These  people  cannot  be  used  to 


get  their  story  across  nor  are  they  likely 
to  remain  anti-Communist  if  they  are 
caused  to  suffer  unnecessary  hardships 
and  privations  in  their  new  homes.  As 
they  are  a  source  for  good  today,  they 
can  become,  as  history  has  proven  in 
other  areas,  a  source  of  Instability  if  their 
basic  needs  are  not  met. 

It  Is  obvious  that  a  coordinated  long- 
range  program  to  meet  the  refugee  prob- 
lem is  not  available  today.  There  seems 
to  be  too  much  of  an  attitude  that  the 
problem  can  be  overcome  by  passing  out 
limited  material  aid  and  allowing  the 
local  populaces  to  attempt  to  assimilate 
the  refugees.  This  is  Impractical,  it 
cannot  be  accomplished.  The  South 
Vietnamese  will  assimilate  every  refugee 
humanly  possible.  It  is  their  nature,  but 
the  numbers  are  far  too  great.  There  is 
immediate  need  for  a  large  program  for 
the  resettlement  of  these  refugees  In 
areas  where  they  can  support  themselves 
in  new  homes  or  at  least  until  the  time 
when  they  can  return  safely  to  their 
home  villages.  A  little  has  been  done 
but  such  areas  must  be  established  In 
a  greater  quantity  than  has  been  done  to 
date.  This  resettlement  should  be 
coupled  with  Increased  vocational  train- 
ing, with  primary  emphasis  on  agricul- 
ture and  in  locally  needed  skills.  Failure 
to  accomplish  this  will  add  to  the  insta- 
bility of  the  Govemment,  but  if  accom- 
plished it  will  allow  these  proud  and  in- 
dustrious people  to  contribute,  not  only 
to  their  own  support,  but  to  that  of  the 
countryside  about  them. 

Any  report  on  the  war  in  Vietnam 
should  Include  an  especial  commenda- 
tion for  medical  and  hospital  units  whose 
responsibility  It  is  to  heal  the  wounded 
and  sick  and  to  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  health  of  U.S.  personnel.  Al- 
though faced  with  serious  problems — 
some  of  them  almost  Insurmountable  due 
to  large  numbers  of  sick  and  wounded  for 
whom  no  theater  hospital  facilities  had 
not  been  made  available — they  impro- 
vised and  met  every  requirement  In  ad- 
mirable fashion.  Unanticipated  prob- 
lems with  new  and  virulent  strain  of 
malaria,  which  frequently  exceeded  bat- 
tle casualties  in  number,  added  to  the 
difficulties.  However,  yoiu:  subcommit- 
tee found  no  instances  of  Inability  to 
meet  the  pressing  demands  placed  upon 
medical  personnel  nor  cases  of  shortage 
of  essential  medical  supplies.  In  part 
the  problems  were  met  by  air  evacuating 
sick  and  wounded  to  the  Philippines  and 
thence  to  convalescent  hospitals  In  other 
areas.  There  are  cases  where  battle 
wounded  were  receiving  treatment  at 
Clark  Field,  Philippines,  within  6  hours 
from  the  time  the  injury  was  received. 
This  policy  of  air  evacuating  sick  and 
wounded  is  not  the  most  desirable  proce- 
dure, but  It  served  to  insure  prompt  and 
adequate  treatment.  Additional  hospital 
facilities  are  under  construction  which 
should  soon  permit  In-theater  treatment 
for  all  emergency  and  short-term  cases. 

We  were  briefed  many  times  during 
the  course  of  my  work  in  southeast  Asia. 
It  is  the  beUef  of  this  committee  that 
briefing  procedures  can  be  modified  ma- 
terially to  the  benefit  of  staff  personnd 
without  taking  away  from  the  value  of 
the  briefings.    It  was  noted  that  in  most 
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Instances,  briefing  teams  comprised  es- 
sentially all  of  the  top  staff  members  of 
the  respective  groups.  Although  20,  25, 
or  even  more  staffers  might  be  present, 
the  briefing  was  conducted  essentially 
by  2  or  3  individuals.  Most  of  the 
others  took  no  part.  Although  appre- 
ciative of  the  efforts  of  the  UJ3.  units  to 
provide  a  detailed  picture  it  is  respect- 
fully suggested  that  tliree  or  four  well-in- 
formed staff  members  could  do  the  job, 
freeing  others  for  pressing  work  which 
always  awaits  them.  It  is  suggested  also 
that  film  clips  showing  areas  and  actions 
could  well  be  substituted  for  much  of  the 
detailed  information  on  organization  and 
mission.  In  other  words,  a  great  deal  of 
time  for  the  briefing  teams  can  be  saved 
without  taking  away  from  the  effective- 
ness of  the  briefings. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  me 
and  other  Members  of  Congress  to  ac- 
complish our  mission  in  Vietnam  with- 
out the  outstanding  cooperation  and 
helpfulness  extended  by  both  the  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  in  the  areas 
visited.  Every  effort  was  made  to  pro- 
vide all  possible  assistance.  The  work  of 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tioris  and  of  the  legislative  liaison  officers 
involved  in  the  planning  and  execution  of 
the  trip  was  outstanding.  The  whole- 
hearted support  of  all  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  this  endeavor  is  deeply  ap- 
preciated. 

No  report  would  be  complete  without 
a  high  tribute  to  the  morale  and  valor  of 
America's  fighting  men  in  southeast  Asia. 
Their  contributions  have  been  and  are 
magnificent.  Their  will  to  win,  their 
morale  and  their  esprit  de  corps  is  of  the 
highest.  Their  valor  and  ability  in 
battle,  theh-  friendly  relations  with  the 
local  populace  and  their  untiring  efforts 
to  assist  these  people  in  the  problems 
which  they  face  In  their  everyday  lives 
are  in  the  highest  tradition  of  the  Ameri- 
can military  service.  They  know  why 
they  are  fighting  in  Vietnam.  They  are 
satisfied  that  their  missions  and  objec- 
tives are  proper  ones  and  they  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  achievement  of  those  objec- 
tives with  every  means  at  their  disposal, 
Including  their  lives.  No  lesser  contri- 
bution Is  being  made  by  the  many  civil- 
ians In  our  military  and  many  of  our  non- 
military  programs  who  are  living  and 
working  side  by  side  with  many  of  our 
military  personnel.  Even  a  brief  asso- 
ciation with  these  people  and  a  short 
glimpse  Into  their  lives  in  Vietnam  makes 
one  proud  to  be  an  American.  In  every 
area,  they  have  the  will  to  win.  They 
deserve  and  they  need  the  full  and  un- 
limited support  of  the  American  people 
and  of  their  Government. 

SUMMABT 

This  Will  be  no  easy  war.  Many  unre- 
solved problems  confront  us.  The 
ground  rules  under  which  U.S.  forces 
flght  will  have  to  be  changed.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  North  Vietnamese  port, 
power  and  Industrial  complex  which  sup- 
ply Communist  forces  be  neutralized  or 
the  war  wUl  go  on  indefinitely.  Con- 
tinuation of  the  sanctuary  now  provided 
mose  facilities  in  North  Vietnam  wUl 
mean  continued  escalation  of  conflict  and 
more  American  deaths.  Cambodian 
ports  should  be  quarantined  If  that  coun- 


try insists  on  supplying  the  enemy.  The 
bulk  of  South  Vietnam's  huge  rice  crop 
now  goes  to  the  Communists.  This,  too, 
will  have  to  be  stopped.  If  food  and 
supplies  are  denied  to  the  enemy,  I  believe 
the  war  can  be  won  in  2  years  despite 
ready  Communist  access  to  ample 
manpower. 

Additional  U.S.  forces,  supplies,  bases, 
and  port  facilities  must  be  provided  at 
once.  We  appear  to  have  underestimated 
Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese  capabili- 
ties in  number  and  supplies.  The  build- 
up of  opposing  forces  has  not  permitted 
us  to  seize  and  hold  the  hiltiative.  This 
is  essential  to  victory.  The  lives  of 
American  servicemen  are  at  stake  in  this 
operation  and  no  effort  should  be  spared 
to  give  them  the  protection  and  support 
they  deserve. 

Logistics  and  cor\struction  play  an 
essential  part  in  successful  U.S.  opera- 
tions in  southeast  Asia.  Unless  ports, 
airfields  and  military  camps  can  be  con- 
structed more  rapidly,  our  forces  and 
supplies  must  be  crowded  onto  existing 
facilities  and  effective  operations  are  de- 
layed. The  available  labor  force  of  South 
Vietnam  Is  being  utilized  effectively  but 
the  number  of  skilled  manpower  Is  lim- 
ited. Greater  dependence  should  be 
placed  in  Seabees  and  Army  engineer 
construction  battalions  through  the 
transfer  of  additional  units  and  call-up 
of  reserves.  Air  Force  aviation  main- 
tenance battalions  should  be  activated 
to  bolster  construction  forces  in  the  com- 
bat area.  Much  broader  vocational 
trairilng  programs  should  be  instituted 
for  South  Vietnam  and  Thailand  person- 
nel without  delay.  There  is  a  need  for 
additional  skilled  labor  throughout  the 
area  which  can  be  provided  from  local 
sources.  This  is  true  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  future  economy  of  the 
nations  Involved  but  also  because  of  the 
requirement  for  skilled  workers  in  mili- 
tary construction  and  logistics  problems. 
We  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  to 
develop  another  B-52  site  closer  to  south- 
east Asia.  Guam,  the  present  site,  is  far 
removed  from  the  target  area  and  the 
long  filghts  represent  unnecessary  wear 
and  tear  on  men  and  equipment  and  re- 
quire costly  refueling  operations.  A 
number  of  such  alternate  sites  are  avail- 
able. 

More  effective  use  can  be  made  of 
naval  aviation  if  additional  carriers  are 
provided.  This  will  permit  naval  air- 
craft to  be  on  station  for  a  greater  length 
of  time  than  is  presently  possible. 
Strengthening  of  the  surface  craft  In  the 
7th  Fleet  will  also  permit  heavier  gun- 
fire to  be  made  available  to  our  land 
forces  in  operation  near  the  coast. 

Greater  reliance  on  over-the-beach 
landing  operations  would  lessen  the 
strain  on  existing  port  facilities  and  per- 
mit an  expedited  fiow  of  supplies  more 
quickly  than  will  be  available  through 
the  completion  of  ports  now  under  con- 
struction. This  will  mean  making  great- 
er use  of  LST's  and  similar  landing  craft 
wherever  avtUlable  and  placing  greater 
reliance  on  seagoing  tugs  and  barges. 
Through  the  use  of  such  equipment, 
many  ships  which  now  wait  for  days  in 
the  rivers  and  harbors  of  Vietnam  to  dis- 
charge   cargo    can    be    ofTloaded    onto 


equipment  which  utilizes  shallow  ports 
or  beach  landing  operations. 

There  is  a  need  in.  the  logistics  con- 
struction field  for  additional  money  to  be 
made  available  directly  to  the  military 
command  in  Vietnam  under  regulations 
which  pro\1de  greater  fiexibllity.  War- 
time conditions  simply  do  not  permit 
peacetime  operating  practices  to  be  fol- 
lowed without  costly  delays.  Some  funds 
already  provided  through  supplemental 
appropriations  are  not  yet  available.  In 
other  construction  cases  appropriation 
processes  need  to  be  speeded  up  in  the 
field.  A  reserve  of  funds  should  be  made 
available  for  chsuiges  in  scope  and  cost 
of  construction  as  requirements  change 
in  the  theater.  Work  has  barely  started 
or  not  started  at  all  on  too  many  essen- 
tial projects  in  the  theater. 

Additional  preprograming  is  needed 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  can  be  expe- 
dited If  additional  planning  personnel 
are  made  available.  However.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  high  enough  priorities  are 
not  being  given  construction  require- 
ments in  the  war  theater.  Top  priority  is 
not  being  given  to  some  of  the  equipment 
and  material  needs  in  Vietnam. 

Too  much  equipment  has  been  dead- 
lined  throughout  the  area  for  lack  of 
spare  parts.  The  situation  is  improving 
but  there  Is  a  need  for  greater  emphasis 
on  making  spare  parts  available.  Much 
equipment  is  In  short  supply  and  when 
equipment  cannot  be  used  for  lack  of 
spare  parts,  the  loss  is  doubly  costly. 

In  nonmilitary  activities  there  is  a 
requirement  for  more  positive  direction 
and  emphasis,  especially  in  our  efforts  In 
psychological  warfare.  In  this  coruiec- 
tion.  tribute  is  paid  to  American  teams, 
hicludtng  AID,  Peace  Corps,  and  Armed 
Forces  medical  teams,  who  through  di- 
rect contact  with  villagers  have  presented 
a  new  and  needed  picture  of  the  U.S. 
intentions  and  helpfulness  to  the  Viet- 
namese. 

The  refugee  program  in  South  Vietnam 
also  remains  a  problem.  There  Is  a  need 
for  a  better  coordinated  refugee  program 
with  stress  being  placed  on  the  resettle- 
ment of  refugees  in  areas  where  they  can 
contribute,  primarily  through  agricul- 
ture, toward  their  own  support  and  that 
of  the  countryside. 

We  wish  to  pay  highest  tribute  to  the 
morale  and  valor  of  America's  fighting 
men  in  southeast  Asia.  Their  contribu- 
tions are  magnificent.  They  have  the 
will  to  win  and  they  deserve  the  full  and 
unlimited  support  of  the  American 
people. 

THE  TRICOirriNENTAL  CONFER- 
ENCE IN  CUBA:  A  THREAT  'I'O 
WORLD  FREEDOM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Pucinski]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
tween January  3  and  15,  some  eleven 
hundred  miles  from  Washington,  but 
only  90  miles  from  Key  West,  Fla..  a 
most  significant  event  took  place  in  the 
capital  of  Cuba. 

Last  July  26  in  my  speech  on  Cuba,  I 
warned  that  a  tricontinental  meeting  of 
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Communist  representatives  would  be 
held  this  January  In  Cuba.  That  meet- 
iBc  did  In  fact  occur  and  its  dellbera- 
tkuis  should  be  of  monumental  concern 
to  all  who  value  freedom. 

Lost  Saturday,  after  13  days  of  de- 
liberation, this  conference  of  the  Asian. 
African,  and  Latin  American  Commu- 
nists came  to  a  close  in  Havana.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Communist  powers,  orga- 
nized by  known  Communists,  and  at- 
tended by  pro-Communist  delegates  and 
observers  from  82  countries,  including 
ofQclal  delegations  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  China,  the  tricontl- 
nental  conference  represents  a  direct 
and  major  threat  to  the  stability  of 
Latin  America  and,  consequently,  a  dan- 
ger to  the  whole  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

As  a  cofounder  of  the  Cuban  Freedom 
Committee  which  operates  Radio  Free 
Cuba,  I  have  followed  the  progress  of  this 
meeting  with  great  concern. 

Our  staff,  which  maintains  close  con- 
tact with  activities  in  Cuba,  has  com- 
piled a  comprehensive  record  of  the 
oonspiratorlal  meeting  and  I  should  like 
today  to  present  briefly  some  of  the  hlgh- 
Ugbtc  of  this  meeting  which  most  di- 
rectly affect  us  as  free  Americans. 

I  believe  that  the  conclusions  and  ob- 
J«cttves  acreed  upon  at  this  meeting 
dearly  show  that  this  conference  repre- 
sents the  beginning  of  the  most  impor- 
tant Communist  effort  to  penetrate  Latin 
America  since  the  Castro  takeover  In 
Cuba  in  January  1959. 

That  the  Castro  regime  is  the  willing 
tool  and  promoter  of  international  com- 
munism's deaire  to  Intensify  subversion 
and  terrorism  throughout  the  continent 
and  the  world  becomes  more  evident 
daily. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  there  is  a  direct 
correlation  between  our  struggle  In  Viet- 
nam and  the  Communist  meeting  in 
Havana  last  week. 

If  the  United  States  were  ever  to  be 
driven  out  of  Asia,  such  a  defeat  would 
give  the  green  light  for  Communist  sub- 
version all  over  the  world. 

Last  week's  meeting  of  Commimlst 
leaders  in  Havana  clearly  spelled  out  the 
blueprint  for  waging  subversion  and  ter- 
ror as  the  new  mode  of  coordinated  Com- 
munist aggression. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  trlcontinental 
conference  it  was  decided  that  the  ex- 
ecutive secretariat  and  liberation  com- 
mittee— ^with  four  representatives  from 
Latin  America,  four  from  Africa,  and 
four  from  Asia  on  each  committee — 
should  have  their  headquarters  in 
Havana,  Cuba. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  liberation 
committee  is  to  channel  aid  and  mate- 
rials for  insurrection  throughout  Latin 
America.  Tbia  is  the  first  time  that 
Moaeow  and  Havana  have  formally  set 
up  an  oiBce  for  international  commu- 
nism in  Havana. 

Because  of  the  Havana  conference's 
importance,  the  American  people  should 
know,  and  this  Chamber  should 
thoroughly  investigate,  the  significance 
of  the  pronouncements  made  during  its 
sesslODs.  the  role  of  Communist  Cuba  as 
hoat  nation,  and  the  final  results  and  fu- 
ture oonaequencea  of  the  gathering. 


Too  often  preoccupied  with  events  in 
Vietnam,  we  unfortunately  fail  to  attach 
proper  Importance  to  portentous  events 
in  our  own  backyard. 

The  aims  of  this  conference  greatly 
affect  our  security,  the  safeguard  of 
which  Is  our  prime  duty.  President  Mon- 
roe In  1823  outlined  that  responsibility 
when  he  declared  that  the  United  States 
would  consider  any  attempt  of  an  extra 
henaispherlc  power  to  extend  its  system 
to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere,  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
United  States. 

The  celebration  of  the  trlcontinental 
conference  in  Havana  was  agreed  upon 
in  Cairo  last  May,  when  the  so-called 
African-Asian  Peoples'  Solidarity  Orga- 
nization, on  the  initiative  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  decided  to  expand  its  activities 
and  Include  Latin  America  in  its  ranks. 

Although  Communist  Cuba  is  going 
through  a  serious  economic  and  financial 
crisis,  lavish  preparations  were  carried 
out  in  Havana  for  the  conference,  and 
the  best  facilities  were  offered  to  about 
600  delegates  and  observers,  all  declared 
guests  of  the  Csistro  regime.  The  Havana 
Hilton  Hotel — now  called  the  Havana 
Libre — was  the  site  of  the  meetings  and 
was  declared  off  limits  for  the  public. 

According  to  the  ofQcial  Cuban  an- 
nouncement, the  principal  points  on  the 
conference's  agenda  were  as  follows: 

1.  Tlie  struggle  against  ImperlaUsm,  co- 
lonialism, and  neocolonialism. 

a.  Support  for  Vietnam  against  U.S.  Im- 
p>eriallst  aggression  and  for  the  liberation 
of  South  Vietnam  and  the  reunification  of 
the  whole  country. 

3.  Struggle  for  complete  national  libera- 
tion of  the  three  continents:  against  im- 
perialist aggression  and  foreign  intervention 
of  Independent  states  and  against  the  Im- 
perialist policy  of  Isolating  peoples  that  are 
fighting   for   national   liberation. 

4.  Intensification  of  every  form  of  strug- 
gle, Including  armed  struggle,  by  the  peoples 
of  the  three  continents. 

B.  Support  for  the  Cuban  people's  struggle 
against  U.S.  imperialism;  support  for  the 
patriotic  struggle  of  the  peoples  of  Latin 
America  against  U  S  imperialism  and  Its 
tools,  such  as  the  OAS. 

6.  liquidation  of  foreign  military  bases  on 
the  three  continents  and  action  against  the 
policy  of  military  pacts, 

7.  Ways  and  means  of  helping  liberation 
movements  In  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  Ameri- 
ca In  general  and  armed  struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence In  particular. 

In  an  article  on  the  trlcontinental  con- 
gress, the  official  Cuban  newspaper 
Granma,  in  its  issue  of  January  6  said: 

The  strategy  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments In  their  struggle  against  imperialism, 
colonialism,  and  neocolonialism  and.  espe- 
cially against  Yankee  imperialism — principal 
enemy  of  peoples — calls  for  closer  military 
tlea  and  solidarity  between  the  peoples  of 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  the  working 
class,  the  progressive  forces  of  the  capital- 
istic countries  of  Europe  and  the  tJnlted 
States,  and  the  Socialist  camp 

The  same  article  says  it  is  obvious  that 
military  solidarity  of  the  peoples  of  the 
three  continents  is  an  urgent  necessity. 

Fidel  Castro  said  on  January  2  that 
any  revolutionary  movement  in  any  part 
of  the  world  "would  receive  concrete  and 
unconditional  help  from  Cuba." 

The  belligerent  tone  of  the  trlconti- 
nental congress  was  set  by  Cuban  Presi- 


dent Dortlcos  In  his  Inaiigural  speech  on 
January  4,  when  he  asked  for  the  "over- 
throw of  the  United  States." 

He  proclaimed  that  "the  right  as  well 
as  the  duty  of  the  people  was  to  answer 
armed  violence  of  imperialism  with 
armed  revolutionary  violence." 

The  Asian  delegates  in  particular 
called  for  support  of  South  Vietnam  as 
well  as  for  the  oppressed  peoples  of 
Japan. 

The  Russian  delegate  Rashldov  de- 
clared Soviet  support  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  "In  its  battle  against  the  North 
American  Invaders." 

Rashldov  praised  highly  "the  armed 
struggle"  of  the  patriots  from  Venezuela, 
Peru,  Colombia,  Guatemala,  against  the 
lackeys  of  imperialism" — referring  to 
their  governments. 

Continuing  to  speak  on  the  subject  of 
Latin  America,  the  Soviet  delegate  also 
expressed  "the  solidarity  of  his  govern- 
ment with  the  peoples  of  the  British, 
French,  and  Dutch  Gulanas,  as  well  as 
the  peoples  of  the  Antilles,  In  general, 
and — of  special  note — to  the  peoples  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Mind  you,  the  Soviets  now 
publicly  proclaim  their  grand  design  t/> 
ultimately  take  over  our  territory  in  the 
Caribbean — Puerto  Rico. 

Particular  Importance  was  placed  on 
the  statements  of  the  Latin  American 
delegates:  Pedro  Medina  Sllva,  chief  of 
the  Venezuelan  delegation  to  the  con- 
ference and  supreme  chief  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  National  Liberation  Force 
of  Venezuela  said,  on  January  6: 

The  7^1-ContlnentaI  Congress  must  make 
a  base  for  the  coordination  of  our  movements 
In  order  to  flght  more  effectively  U.S.  im- 
perialUm.  We  Intend  to  see  to  it  that  no 
American  ship  will  feel  safe  In  any  Latin 
American  p>ort,  nor  will  the  vast  commercial 
enterprises  of  the  North  Americans,  which 
cover  oiu*  continent,  feel  safe. 

Another  militant  Latin  American  dele- 
gate, Guldo  Gil,  from  Santo  Domingo, 
said: 

Armed  struggle  Is  the  only  solution  to  the 
Dominican  Republic's  problems. 

Peru's  delegate  paid  warm  tribute  to 
Communist  Cuba's  Influence  on  the 
armed  struggle  In  that  country. 

Major  Turcio  Lima,  head  of  the  so- 
called  Armed  Liberation  Forces  of  Guate- 
mala also  endorsed  revolution  as  the  only 
solution. 

On  January  7,  Alulsio  Palao,  Brazilian 
extremist,  said  that  the  Brazilian  Com- 
munists were  "preparing  the  people  to 
overthrow  the  present  government  in  the 
armed  struggle." 

This  was  the  tone  and  substance  of  the 
statements  of  all  the  delegates  from  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

The  trlcontinental  conference  ended 
on  January  15  with  a  2y2-hour  vitriollr 
speech  by  Fidel  Castro,  which  I  recom- 
mend to  all  of  you  for  a  clearcut  under 
standing  of  the  grave  situation  which 
faces  the  United  States  as  long  as  there 
Is  a  Communist  Cuba  in  this  hemisphere 

Castro  described  all  Latin  American 
representatives  as  "men  from  national 
movements  which  are  presently  fighting, 
or  will  begin  to  flght  for  liberation." 

Castro  clearly  indicated  in  his  speech 
that  he  considers  all  hemispheric  na- 
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tlons,  including  Canada  and  Mexico,  ripe 
for  so-called  national  wars  of  liberation. 

The  Cuban  dictator  added: 

We  Cubans  are  the  only  people  truly  Uber- 
ated  from  Yankee  domination. 

His  bellicose  attitude  was  further  evi- 
denced in  his  pledge,  not  only  to  send 
civilian  volunteers  but  also  members  of 
the  regular  Cuban  armed  forces  to  aid 
national  liberation  movements  around 
the  globe,  especially  in  Latin  America. 

Referring  to  guerrilla  activities  in 
Venezuela,  Peru,  Colombia,  and  Guate- 
mala, he  added: 

There  should  be  no  single  movement  fight- 
ing alone. 

Castro  urged  that  a  simultaneous 
struggle  be  Initiated  at  once,  and  men- 
tioned the  possibility  of  Insurrections  in 
Bolivia,  Paraguay,  Ecuador,  Argentina, 
and  other  nations. 

Castro  criticized  the  an tl- Commimlst 
activities  In  Indonesia.  He  paid  special 
attention  to  Insurrection  in  Portuguese 
territories  in  Africa;  to  the  guerrilla  ac- 
tivities against  the  Leopoldvllle  govern- 
ment and  he  strongly  backed  terrorist 
activities  against  the  State  of  Israel. 

The  conference  closed  by  voting, 
among  other  things,  to  demand  the  with- 
drawal of  North  American  troops  from 
the  three  continents  and  the  dismantling 
of  U.S.  bases,  especially  in  Guantanamo. 

In  essence,  the  conference  was  a  decla- 
ration of  increased  aggression  and  sub- 
version against  the  United  States  and  a 
pledge  of  concerted  help  in  this  effort 
from  all  Communist  and  pro-Communist 
movements. 

The  secretariat  of  the  conference  is  to 
maintain  headquarters  In  Havana,  as 
stated  earlier.  Also  a  liberation  com- 
mittee has  been  set  up  in  Havana  to 
facilitate  the  channeling  of  men  and  ma- 
terials to  Latin  America. 

The  New  York  Times  In  an  article  on 
January  19  discloses,  on  page  5,  that 
"Cuba  is  to  become  a  center  of  antl-U.S. 
activities  In  the  Western  Hemisphere." 

The  Cuban  radio  announced  today  that 
27  delegations,  in  Cuba,  for  the  triconti- 
nental  conference  that  ended  in  Havana 
last  Saturday,  had  created  the  Lathi 
American  solidarity  organization,  with 
headquarters  In  Havana,  which  will 
unite,  coordinate  and  Impel  the  strug- 
gle against  North  American  imperial- 
ism. The  meeting  at  which  the  organi- 
zation was  created  was  presided  over  by 
Pedro  Medina  Silva,  chief  of  the  pro- 
Communist  Venezuelan  guerrillas.  In 
addition  to  20  Latin  American  delega- 
tions, representatives  of  leftist  groups 
from  Ouadaloupe,  British  Guiana,  Ja- 
maica, Martlnque,  Puerto  Rico,  Trini- 
dad, and  Tobago  were  present. 

This  decision  was  entirely  to  be  ex- 
pected because  Cuba,  for  some  time,  has 
been  the  training  center  for  Latin  Amer- 
ican saboteurs.  Since  the  triconUnental 
congress  repeatedly  recommends  in- 
creased efforts  in  preparing  cadres  for 
guerrillas  and  subversive  activities,  Com- 
munist dominated  Cuba  can  now  be  ex- 
pected to  enlarge  its  tralnhig  facilities. 
As  you  know  Cuba  has  for  some  ttoe 
malntahied  schools  for  the  training  of 
■aboteurs  and  agents,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  Is  the  Sierra  Maestra 


school,  for  propaganda  and  guerrilla 
specialists  and,  the  "Caribe"  guerrilla 
school,  outside  of  Havana. 

Evidence  that  Cuba  Is  a  beuse  for  Com- 
munist activities  to  Infiltrate  and,  by 
violence  and  subversion,  to  overthrow 
national  goverxunents  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere  Is  not  new.  Since 
Premier  Fidel  Castro  In  1959  established 
Ids  Communist  regime,  Cuba  has  carried 
on,  supported  and  directed  in  various 
ways  a  policy  of  intervention  against 
independent  countries  of  Latin  America, 
according  to  an  investigating  committee 
report  of  the  OAS  made  public  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1964.  The  report  charged 
that  Cuba  had  supplied  military  equip- 
ment to  "support  those  movements  that 
seek  to  subvert  national  institutions 
through  force  in  order  to  install  Com- 
munist regimes."  It  also  revealed  that 
Cuba's  Communist  Party  and  govern- 
ment has  conducted  extensive  training 
programs  in  sabotage  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare. 

OAS  exposure  of  Cuba's  aggressive  in- 
tentions and  methods  is  part  of  a  long 
chain  of  evidence  against  the  Castro  re- 
gime. Soon  after  he  had  Installed  him- 
self in  power,  Fidel  Castro  initiated  the 
first  phase  of  his  plan  to  subvert  Latin 
America  by  carrying  out  direct  aggres- 
sion, financing  and  organizing  expedi- 
tions to  overthrow  the  Governments  of 
Panama,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti, 
and  Guatemala.  In  1960,  Castro  em- 
barked on  a  new,  more  subtle  phase  of 
penetration.  Starting  with  the  first 
Latin  American  Youth  Congress  in 
Havana  in  July  1960.  Cuba  began  to  at- 
tract students  from  other  Latin  coun- 
tries, offering  what  she  called  scholar- 
ships, but  which  actually  v.  ere  courses  of 
Indoctrination  and  training  in  sabotage, 
guerrilla  tactics  and  terrorism.  Also,  part 
of  this  plan  was  a  vast  pr(H>aganda  cam- 
paign directed  at  Latin  America,  and  the 
world  through  its  powerful  radio  facil- 
ities. 

These  broadcasts  include  one  in  Eng- 
lish to  the  United  States.  This  is  a  viru- 
lent program  called  Radio  Free  Dixie, 
which  is  especially  designed  to  arouse 
hatred  and  incite  the  Negro  in  the  South. 

Many  of  our  Latin  American  neighbors 
are  cognizant  that  this  Havana  confer- 
ence represents  a  distinct  and  open  threat 
to  the  entire  continent.  Principal  news- 
papers of  Latin  America  recognize  that 
the  conference  has  as  its  principal  objec- 
tive, the  intensification  of  CcHnmunlst 
subversion  in  the  hemisphere.  To  cite 
only  a  few.  La  Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires, 
said  recently  that  the  "dominant  aim  of 
the  conference  is  the  conquest  of  the 
Latin  American  peoples."  In  Bogota, 
Colombia.  El  Tlempo  said  that  the  "plan 
for  attacking  imperialism,"  worked  out 
in  Havana,  is  in  tact  a  "plan  of  Commu- 
nist expansionism."  The  daily  La  Prensa 
Libra  of  Costa  Rica  said  that  Castro 
plans  to  "bleed  the  continent  to  deliver 
it  to  his  bosses  in  the  Kremlin."  "What 
took  place  in  Eteivana  was  not  a 
conference  but  a  conspiratory  reunion, 
the  danger  of  which  is  so  clear,  that  only 
a  blind  person  falls  to  see  it,"  declared 
editorially  the  daily  El  Globo  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  The  daily  added  that  "once 
more  the  sinister  shadow  of  subversion 


begins  to  cover  the  continent."  In  Ca- 
racas, Venezuela,  the  dally  La  Esfera 
called  on  Latin  Americsms  to  "be  pre- 
pared as  soon  as  possible  for  emergency 
and  not  to  remain  with  our  hands 
crossed." 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  should  be  oiu-  atti- 
tude also.  Because  of  the  Havana  Con- 
ference, the  peoples  and  governments  of 
the  Americas  now  face  the  serious  danger 
of  a  coordinated  and  intensified  subver- 
sion campaign,  handled  by  the  interna- 
tional Communist  apparatus. 

This  new  thrust  of  terror,  guerrilla 
activities,  and  violence  creates  conditions 
which  make  it  increasingly  difficult  for 
public  and  private  enterprises  to  achieve 
economic  and  social  progress,  essential  to 
the  success  of  our  long-range  economic 
and  social  goals  envisioned  by  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress. 

Cuba  is,  of  course,  a  small  country, 
which  cannot  directly  affect  UJ3.  security. 
However,  the  Communist  government 
there  maintains  the  largest  army  In  Latin 
America  and  is  supported  by  the  most 
cruel  and  tyrannical  police  state  ever 
devised.  The  Castro  regime  is  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  of  creating  revolutions, 
effecting  overthrows  in  Latin  America, 
and,  ultimately,  In  the  United  States. 
We  must  not  forget  that  Castro's  ad- 
mitted motive  is  his  pathologlctd  hatred 
of  the  United  States  and  Its  powerful 
position  In  the  world  today.  Nor  must 
we  forget  that  only  3  years  ago  he  was  a 
willing  participant  with  the  Soviet  Union 
In  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

I  hope,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  this  Conference  is  eminently 
destructive  in  Its  publicly  announced 
purpose. 

I  urge  that  this  body  sedc  ways  and 
means  to  help  rid  our  hemisphere  of  the 
rapidly  expanding  Communist  advance 
which  seeks  to  debilitate  and  make  im- 
potent our  efforts  to  maintain  a  free  so- 
ciety based  on  d^nocratlc  principles  for 
all  peoples. 

I  also  urge  that  the  delegates  to  the 
OAS  take  all  steps  within  their  power  to 
meet  the  threat  of  the  Tricontlnental 
Congress  held  last  week  in  Havana,  Cuba. 

At  this  moment  I  would  like  to  quote 
a  few  paragraphs  of  a  speech  delivered  on 
April  20, 1961,  by  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, which  I  believe  to  be  even  more 
meaningful  today  than  they  were  5  years 
ago: 

It  la  clear  that  this  Nation,  in  concert  wltb 
all  the  free  nations  of  thla  hemisphere,  must 
take  an  even  cloeer  and  more  realistic  look 
at  the  menace  of  external  Communist  Inter- 
vention and  domination  in  Cuba.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  not  complacent  about  Iron 
Curtain  tanks  and  planet  less  than  BO  milea 
from  our  shores.  But  a  nation  of  Cuba's 
size  is  less  a  threat  to  our  survival  than  It 
is  a  baae  for  aubverting  the  survival  of  other 
free  nations  throughout  the  hemisphere.  It 
is  not  primarily  our  interest  or  our  security 
but  tbelrs  which  la  now,  today,  in  the  great«r 
perU.  It  la  for  their  take  aa  well  as  our  own 
that  we  mtiBt  show  our  wUl. 

The  evidence  la  clear — and  the  hour  U 
late.  We  and  our  Latin  fiienda  will  have  to 
face  the  fact  that  we  cannot  poetjxjne  any 
longer  the  real  laatie  at  the  axirTlTal  of  free- 
dom in  thla  hemisphere  ItaeU.  On  that  1»- 
Bue,  unlike  perhaps  some  others,  there  can 
be  no  middle  ground.  Together  we  must 
build  a  hemisphere  where  freedom  can  flour- 
ish and  where  any  free  nation  \uider  outside 
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•ttaek  of  any  kind  can  b«  Msur«d  that  all  of 
otur  raaouroM  stand  ready  to  respond  to  any 
requaat  for  flrtanca. 

Mr.  Kenoiedy's  words  are  as  Important 
today  a«  they  were  5  years  ago.  I  hope 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
will  immediately  undertake  a  full  anal- 
ysis of  this  latest  menace  In  our  hemi- 
sphere and — in  consultation  with  the 
President— outline  an  effective  program 
to  deal  with  the  Ccxnmunlst  menace. 


WORK  AS  A  PROCESS  OP  THERAPY 
IN  A  SCHOOL  FOR  EMOTIONALLY 
DISTURBED  ADOLESCENT  OIRU3 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Fas- 
csLL).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  HALPsair]  Is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes.   

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
tremely dedicated  and  experienced  prin- 
cipal of  Public  School  No.  621  In  New 
York  City.  Dr.  Esther  P.  Rothman,  has 
sent  at  my  request  her  cedent  and  au- 
thoritative appraisal  of  some  elements 
Involved  In  the  process  of  educating 
emotionally  disturbed  children. 

Dr.  Rothman  conducted  a  study  on 
work  as  a  therapeutic  method  at  the  Liv- 
InsBton  School  for  Oirls.  Her  report  was 
made  available  to  me  and  I  commend  Its 
careful  reading  to  all  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  and  Senate. 

This  Is  a  field  where  we  need  increased 
research  and  facilities.  It  is  a  vocation 
reqtilrlng  the  very  best  of  human  in- 
stinct, energy.  Intelligence  and  com- 
passion. 

Dr.  Rothman's  thesis  Is  forward- 
looking  and  promising.  I  hope  it  will 
■erve  to  awakien  further  understanding: 
Wooc  AS  A  PaocaH  of  Trxkapt  in  a  School 

roa     KMOnOMALLT    OBTUEBSD     AOOLXKXIfT 
OlBU 

(By  Erttaar  P.  Botbman.  Pb.  D.) 
Tb«  UTlngiton  School  for  Oirla  U  New 
Tork  City's  only  day  school  for  emotionally 
disturbed  adolescent  glrU.  It  Is  part  of  the 
educational  systsm  of  the  city,  servicing 
those  glrU  whose  behavior  has  been  so  dis- 
ruptive that  they  cannot  attend  the  regular 
schools  of  the  city.  The  school  consists  of 
lao  girls  ranging  In  age  from  13  throiigb  19. 
A  few  girls  are  older,  as  any  student  in  New 
Tork  City  has  the  legal  right  to  attend 
school  untU  the  age  Of  21  If  both  the  student 
and  the  school  agree.  Olrls  are  referred  to 
the  school  from  several  sources;  hospitals 
and  treatment  centers.  State  training 
schools,  or  the  regular  schools  from  which 
they  generally  have  been  suspended.  While 
the  courts  have  no  Jurisdiction  over  the 
school.  It  Is  not  uncommon  for  a  Judge  or  a 
probation  oflteor  to  make  referrals  to  the 
school.  Olrls  travel  from  aU  parts  of  the 
olty  to  attend  the  school  which  Is  located 
In  the  borough  of  Manhattan. 

The  guktanos  counselor  U  the  liaison  be- 
tween the  school  and  all  referring  agencies. 
She  coUecte  all  pertinent  dau  and  meets  In- 
dlvUluaUy  with  each  girl  and  her  parent. 
This  Initial  Interview  Is  the  girl's  first  thera- 
peutic oontact  with  the  school.  Most  of  the 
girls  an  frightened,  expecting  to  find  a 
prisonlike  atmosphere.  The  guidance  coun- 
selor often  dlsilpatas  these  faara  as  she  en- 
courages the  girls  to  speak  freely  about  these 
feaa  and  explains  the  many  reaourcee  of  the 
aotaool.ln  tanns  of  both  personnel  and  pro- 


At  the  and  ot  tha  flnt  intarvlaw  It  Is  not 
tatraquant  for  glrla  to  want  to  be  admitted 


Immediately.  It  has  been  found,  however, 
that  often  the  girls  most  eager  for  admission 
are  not  always  the  candidates  with  the  best 
prognosis  for  a  successfully  therapeutic 
school  experience.  Very  often  these  are  the 
girls  who  have  not  attended  any  school  for 
several  years  because  of  severe  emotional 
Instability.  Equally  often,  these  are  the  girls 
who  bad  been  released  from  treatment  cen- 
ters or  training  schools  because  they  pre- 
sented severe  problems  of  management  and 
did  not  seem  to  profit  from  the  treatment 
oSered.  If  the  guidance  counselor  seriously 
questions  the  advisability  of  admitting  any 
girl,  the  cllnlc&l  team  consisting  of  a  psy- 
cbologlBt,  social  worker,  and  psychiatrist,  is 
consulted.  Actually,  however,  very  few  girls 
are  ever  denied  admission  as  professional 
ability  to  predict  adjustment  and  behavior 
U  simply  not  definitive  enough  In  our  pres- 
ent systems  of  psychology  to  enable  valid 
predictions  of  adjustment  at  the  school. 
Because  there  Is  a  great  margin  of  error  In 
the  prediction  of  future  behavior  both  In 
school  and  In  the  community,  almost  every 
girl  who  Is  referred  to  the  school  is  admitted 
and  given  her  last  chance  for  schooling 
within  the  public  school  system.  She  then 
attends  the  Livingston  School  for  Olrls. 

The  Livingston  School  girls  are  all  In  emo- 
tional trouble.  A  large  percentage  of  them 
are  In  trouble  with  their  communities  as 
well.  For  Instance,  approximately  80  per- 
cent of  the  girls  have  been  adjudged  de- 
linquent at  some  time  In  their  lives;  almost 
every  one  of  them,  however,  or  100  percent 
of  the  school  population  has  appeared  In 
court  as  witness  to  crime  or  as  victims  of 
rape,  parental  disharmony,  neglect  or  abuse. 
The  girls  appear  to  live  In  a  milieu  of  vio- 
lence. For  Instance,  when  some  particular 
crime  rocks  the  city.  It  Is  not  unusual  to 
find  that  some  girl  In  the  school  Is  the 
Bister,  girl  friend,  cousin,  or  daughter  of  the 
person  arrested  for  the  crime.  It  Is  there- 
fore almost  axiomatic  that  the  tenor  of  amy 
particular  school  day  Is  related  to  the  tenor 
of  the  city  at  large.  That  Is  to  say.  when 
the  city  Is  gripped  by  a  specific  act  of  vio- 
lence, the  girls  are  extremely  anxious,  aggres- 
sive and  unpredlot&ble.  These  are  the  most 
difficult  school  days.  For  Instance,  when 
a  popular  singer  wsts  murdered  several  years 
ago.  It  took  the  school  stalT  several  days  to 
calm,  soothe,  and  quiet  aroused  feelings  of 
anger  and  anxiety.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  men  were  catapulted  Into  space  or 
presidential  elections  were  held,  the  girls 
showed  little  or  no  Interest.  War,  peace,  poll- 
tics,  space  In  short,  the  world  around  them 
has  no  real  meaning  to  the  girls  for  they 
shut  themselves  oS  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  They  are  essentially  Isolated  glrla 
who  are  concerned  primarily  with  their  own 
needs  and  lives  In  the  Immediate  present. 
One  girl  in  describing  herself  put  It  this 
way:  "When  June  was  bom,  she  was  bom 
alone  and  when  she  dies,  she  dies  alone." 
Between  the  two,  there  seems  to  be  little  room 
for  Interest  In  other  people  and  In  conditions 
of  life  other  than  what  they  themselves  are 
experiencing  at  the  moment. 

For  Instance,  while  every  one  of  them 
travels  to  school  dally,  some  of  them  travel- 
ing as  much  as  2  hours  one  way  to  get  to 
school,  very  few  of  them  take  the  opportu- 
nity to  explore  other  neighborhoods  In  the 
city.  Thus,  each  girl  takes  a  direct  route 
from  the  block  of  her  neighborhood  to  the 
block  of  the  school,  and  does  not  often 
deviate  from  it.  Considering  the  fact  that 
the  school  Is  In  the  heart  of  one  of  New 
Tork  City's  most  Interesting  and  picturesque 
neighborhoods.  Oreenwlch  Village,  very  few 
glrla,  in  the  7  years  of  the  school's  existence, 
have  ever  returned  to  the  neighborhood  after 
they  had  left  school  for  the  day.  Similarly, 
although  Broadway  and  Times  Square  is  only 
a  16-mlnute  subway  ride  from  the  school. 
few  girls  have  ever  detoured  there.  The  glrU 
appear  to  b«  Insulated  agalxut  curiosity  by 


hatred — self -hatred,  as  well  as  hatred  directed 
against  others.  This  apparent  lack  of 
curiosity  and  interest  In  their  environment. 
Is  but  an  Inability  to  make  an  emotlooai 
Investment  in  others  which  in  turn  stems 
from  their  own  self-perceptions  as  some- 
thing lesser  than  human  beings.  It  Is  not 
only  that  they  feel  unloved  tx-imarlly  by 
their  ptarents,  and  secondarily,  by  the  world, 
but  that  they  feel  unworthy  of  love  because 
they  see  themselves  as  vmlovable.  Referral 
to  the  Livingston  School  convinces  them  that 
their  parents,  their  schools,  and  their  com- 
munities were  really  right  in  rejecting  them, 
that  they  are  Indeed  unlovable.  Their  be- 
havior and  their  feelings  become  then  cycli- 
cal, "If  I  am  really  worthless  so  that  no  one 
can  love  me  and  no  one,  not  even  my  parents, 
love  me,  so  I  must  be  worthless."  The  girls 
seem  to  accept  the  unalterablllty  of  this 
position  and  they  face  the  future  with  de- 
pression and  fatalism.  They  seem  to  feel 
that  their  destinies  are  already  created,  that 
they  cannot  dare  to  hope  for  control  over 
their  own  lives. 

One  girl,  talking  of  her  life,  put  it  this 
way,  "All  this  static  for  nothing."  ThU 
attitude  of  hopelessness  does  not  mean  that 
girls  accept  their  lots  with  equanimity  and 
passivity  for  Just  as  they  rebel  against  their 
lives,  so  do  they  equally  resist  any  attempts 
at  Intervention  or  change.  As  one  girl  said, 
"I'm  Just  growing  Inside  me  for  everybody 
Just  plain  hate." 

How  does  the  school  dlsslptate  this  hatred 
so  that  personal  emotional  growth  and 
learning  can  take  place?  The  curriculum 
of  the  sc^.ool  cannot  be  considered  from  the 
usual  educational  fremiework.  It  cannot  be 
discussed  primarily  in  terms  of  subjects 
taught.  Rather,  the  curriculum  Is  the 
milieu  of  the  school,  a  place  where  girls 
are  taught  to  see  themselves  as  adequate 
human  beings. 

Primarily  they  are  taught  that  they  are 
Important  to  themselves.  This  is  the  first 
step.  Once  they  perceive  themselves  to  be 
important,  they  can  then  begin  to  feel  impor- 
tant to  other  people.  They  can  then  aSord  to 
give  of  themselves  to  another  person.  The 
second  step  therefore  Is  a  process  of  making 
meaningful  Interpersonal  relationships  that 
are  both  emotionally  satisfying  and  socially 
acceptable.  The  process  sounds  simple;  yet. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  achieve.  The 
teacher  is  the  Important  figure  In  the 
process.  It  is  the  teacher  who  must  begin  to 
provide  opportunities  for  the  girl  to  feel  ade- 
quate, and  who  must  have  sufficient  ego 
strengths  so  that  each  girl  may  borrow  from 
some  of  these  strengths — it  Is  the  teacher 
who  In  essence  must  be  the  girl's  ego,  who 
must  set  the  limits  for  her.  At  the  same 
time  the  teacher  must  always  provide  areas 
of  success  for  each  girl  giving  her  tasks, 
especially  at  first,  which  he  knows  she  can 
accomplish  with  ease. 

Each  girl  must  be  praised  for  everything 
she  does  that  deserves  praise.  Sometimes. 
searching  for  an  ear  of  praise  makes  a  gar- 
gantuan task,  for  everything  a  girl  may  do 
may  defy  conformity  and  praise.  As  little  a 
thing  as  keeping  margins  straight,  however, 
may  be  deserving  of  praise  even  If  everything 
written  on  the  page  Is  wrong.  When  the  girl 
feels  secure  In  the  teacher's  strength  and  In 
the  teacher's  abUlty  to  accept  her  even 
though  she  knows  that  her  behavior  Is  unac- 
ceptable she  begins  to  want  to  achieve.  Her 
attempts  to  achieve  may  at  first  be  only  to 
please  the  teacher,  but  as  his  words  of  praise 
become  rewarding  to  her,  so  do  the  knowl- 
edges gained.  She  begins  to  want  to  achieve 
for  the  sake  of  achievement.  Perhaps  for 
the  first  Ume  in  her  life,  she  feels  successful. 
This  Is  not  an  easy  educational  process.  It 
■tarta  with  a  staff  who  are  above  all  insightful 
Into  their  own  problems  and  who  can  dlfler- 
enUate  their  problems  from  the  problems  of 
the  girls.    Staff  Is  asked  to  empathize  with 
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each  girl,  particularly  with  those  girls  with 
whom  they  are  not  immediately  successful 
at  establishing  a  good  relationship.  A 
teacher  who  learns  to  ask  himself  "How 
would  I  act  If  I  lived  In  a  slum,  had  an  alco- 
holic for  a  mother  and  a  crippled  father 
dying  of  cancer?  How  would  I  act  If  my 
brother  were  in  prison?  With  such  self- 
imposed  questions,  teachers  develop  a  new 
respect  for  the  dignity  of  each  girl  and  for 
the  struggle  each  girl  has  undergone  In  try- 
ing to  make  her  own  way  In  life.  With  such 
soul  searching,  teachers  develop  a  new  re- 
spect for  each  Individual's  right  to  feel  the 
way  she  does,  even  though  they  may  not 
approve  of  her  behavior.  Thus,  each  teacher 
never  preaches  or  moralizes,  trying  to  con- 
vince a  girl  not  to  hate.  Rather,  the  teacher 
accepts  each  girl's  feelings  of  hatred  and 
tries  to  lead  her  Into  patterns  of  behavior 
which  will  alleviate  her  feelings  but  not 
cause  hurt  or  distress  to  her  or  to  someone 
else. 

Teachers  do  not  Indulge  In  fatuous  senti- 
mentality. Rather,  they  train  themselves  to 
utilize  the  resources  within  themselves  to 
be  emphatic  and  compassionate.  Senti- 
mentality becomes  a  trap  of  do-nothingness 
In  that  It  is  relatively  easy  for  a  teacher  to 
weep  figuratively  with  a  girl  but  do  nothing 
therapeutic  for  her.  It  requires  much  more 
strength  and  ability  on  the  part  of  a  teacher 
to  refrain  from  weeping  and  to  act  construc- 
tively. Sometimes  acting  constructively  re- 
quires strong  action  such  as  sending  for  the 
police.  In  the  long  run,  strong  community 
action  may  help  a  girl  much  more  intensively 
than  merely  feeling  sorry  for  her  and  per- 
mitting her  to  continue  in  her  destructive 
course  of  action.  Police  action  can  be  most 
therapeutic.  Arresting  a  girl  for  an  assault, 
for  instance,  holds  up  reality  to  a  girl.  Ac- 
cepting the  assault  and  doing  nothing  about 
It,  does  nothing  for  the  girl  but  confuse  her. 
The  question  the  girl  then  logically  asks  her- 
self, "What  can  I  get  away  with?"  becomes  a 
very  real  threat  to  her  because  it  Is  answered 
with,  "I  can  get  away  with  murder."  It 
means  no  limits  are  set  for  her.  It  means 
that  she  begins  to  fear  her  own  aggressive 
Impulses  and  where  they  will  lead. 

The  Livingston  School  program  sets  limits. 
It  makes  demands  upon  the  girls,  but  de- 
mands that  are  reasonable  and  that  can  be 
met.  This  does  not  mean  that  each  teacher 
always  maintains  a  stable  relationship  with 
each  girl  and  that  each  teacher  Is  always  in 
control  of  each  girl.  On  the  contrary,  the 
teacher  is  not  always  In  control  of  a  girl,  but 
with  self-understanding,  the  teacher  Is  al- 
ways In  control  of  himself  and  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  program  of  the  school  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  known  respectively  as  the  Lower 
School  and  the  Upper  School.  They  are,  of 
course,  housed  In  the  same  building.  In  the 
Lower  School,  classes  are  organized  on  the 
basis  of  cores  of  Interest  rather  than  on 
grades.  Classes  are  therefore  called  dance, 
music,  dressmaking,  cooking,  business  prac- 
tice, and  nursing.  AU  these  areas  have  a 
high  interest  level  for  adolescent  girls.  Some 
areas  are  of  particular  Importance  because 
they  are  evocative  of  creative  expression. 
The  expressive  qualities  of  music  and  dance 
are  obvious.  Not  only  do  girls  learn  how  to 
perform  but  they  also  create.  Not  so  obvious, 
however,  Is  the  creativity  and  expressions 
Inherent  In  business  practice,  dressmaking, 
cooking  and  beauty  culture.  The  business 
practice  provides  opportunity  for  typing 
original  stories,  poems,  etc.  The  cooking 
program  centers  upon  cooking  In  the  glamor- 
ous tradition.  Experimentation  with  foods 
snd  with  different  methods  of  preparation 
of  foods  often  results  In  chocolate  mousse 
rather  than  chocolate  pudding  or  In  a  souffle 
instead  of  scrambled  eggs. 

Dressmaking,  centering  upon  making  one- 
self attractive,  and  beauty  culture,  equally 
centered  are  classes  geared  toward  explora- 
tion of  the  self,  making  oneself  attractive. 


Turning  out  a  beautiful  dress  or  a  stunning 
coiffure  Is  creative  In  that  the  individual  re- 
shapes an  old  pattern  of  appearance  into  a 
new  pattern.  It  is  therefore  emotionally 
satisfying.  These  are  personal  skills,  that 
are  extremely  important  to  every  adolescent 
girl  and  adult  woman  in  the  world  today. 
The  focus  of  these  areas  Is  not  on  vocational 
training  but  If  some  vocational  Interest  In  a 
particular  area  Is  sparked,  the  girl  Is,  of 
course,  motivated  to  explore  the  full  poten- 
tialities of  the  field  In  which  she  Is  Inter- 
ested. 

The  nursing  program  deserves  particular 
mention  because  adolescent  girls  are  particu- 
larly concerned  with  their  own  bodies. 
Moreover  there  are  the  girls  who  very  often 
care  for  babies,  either  as  babysitters  or  be- 
cause they  care  for  younger  siblings  at  home. 
Some  girls  have  children  of  their  own.  The 
nursing  program  therefore  Includes  child 
care,  as  well  as  personal  hygiene  and  care 
of  the  sick. 

Classes  are  heterogeneously  formed  In 
terms  of  ages,  grades,  tmd  achievement  levels. 
Thus,  13-year-old8  may  be  grouped  with  15- 
year-olds,  and  second-g^ade  reaxlers  coay  be 
in  a  class  with  high  school  readers.  As  the 
basis  of  the  class  is  the  activity  Involved, 
and  as  the  activity  does  not  depend  primari- 
ly on  academic  skills,  the  level  of  achieve- 
ment is  of  little  Importance  In  grouping. 

It  simply  makes  no  difference  In  baking 
a  turkey  or  performing  a  dance  If  a  girl 
reads  well  or.  is  proficient  In  arithmetic.  All 
classes  however,  are  scheduled  for  academic 
work  In  mathematics,  English  and  social 
studies.  Because  the  top  register  of  each 
class  Is  no  more  than  10,  Individual  Instruc- 
tion Is  completely  feasible  In  the  academic 
areas.  There  are  some  girls,  however,  who 
find  it  dlfflciilt  to  approach  reading  or 
arithmetic  even  within  a  very  small  group 
structure.  They  find  it  shameful  to  display 
their  difficulties  In  front  of  other  girls.  They 
cannot  work  In  a  room  with  other  girls 
present.  These  girls  need  their  dignity  pre- 
served, and  for  them,  completely  individual- 
ized lessons  In  privacy  are  provided.  To 
Eichleve  this  goal,  there  are  three  remedial 
reading  teachers  on  staff  and  one  remedial 
mathematics  teacher.  Ninety  girls  attend 
the  lower  school.  They  are  placed  in  an 
official  class,  after  an  initial  placement  In  the 
orientation  class.  In  orientation,  the  girls 
learn  the  rules  and  the  program  of  the  school. 
In  addition  they  also  study  the  other  girls 
In  the  school  and  quickly  find  their  place  In 
the  scheme  of  things.  They  really  learn, 
"Who  acts  big,  but  Isn't  big  and  chickens 
out,"  and  who  "Is  big"  and  within  this  frame- 
work they  learn  to  find  their  own  niche.  The 
orientation  class  usually  lasts  for  approxi- 
mately 10  days.  During  this  time  girls  re- 
main with  one  official  teacher  for  most  of 
the  day. 

At  least  once  a  day,  they  go  to  a  specific 
subject  area.  That  Is,  during  this  time  the 
class  goes  to  nursing,  dance,  dressmaking, 
etc.  Each  teacher  In  the  school  therefore 
gets  to  know  each  new  girl  In  the  orientation 
class.  In  addition,  each  new  entrant  Is 
evaluated  completely  in  reading,  and  arith- 
metic skills,  and  Is  also  examined  by  the 
school  doctor.  At  the  end  of  her  stay  in 
orientation,  a  faculty  conference  Is  held  at 
which  each  girl  is  discussed  and  decisions 
made  jointly  for  her  future  class  placement. 
As  each  girl's  case  history  Is  presented  and  as 
her  present  behavior  is  discussed,  teachers 
learn  about  each  girl's  behavioral  modes  of 
adaptation  and  they  make  tentative  Judg- 
ments about  the  girl's  future  adjustment 
at  school.  Teachers  can  often  predict  the 
possible  areas  of  difficulty  each  girl  will  en- 
counter and  with  some  anticipation,  serious 
difficulties  can  often  be  averted  by  preventive 
measures. 

The  question  Is  often  asked  how  long  must 
a  girl  be  In  the  lower  school  before  she  goes 
to  the  upper  school.    There  is  no  definitive 


answer.  For  some  girls  the  answer  may  be 
1  year,  for  another,  6  months,  or  2  years.  It 
depends  entirely  on  the  girl  herself  and  upon 
how  long  It  takes  her  to  learn  how  to  exer- 
cise some  Inner  controls.  In  other  words,  she 
must  have  learned  to  Inhibit  her  Impulses, 
to  tolerate  frustration  and  delay,  to  cop* 
with  external  and  Internal  pressures  with- 
out "letting  off  steam." 

Behavlorally,  the  pattern  changes  from 
overt  explosive,  volatile  aggression  to  ag- 
gression expressed  only  verbally,  usually  In 
the  form  of  threats  or  obscenities,  to  verbal 
control  with  an  ability  to  express  a  griev- 
ance and  a  point  of  view.  When  a  girl 
reaches  a  state  of  control,  when  she  can 
come  to  school  every  day  and  on  time,  when 
she  can  accept  direction  and  suggestions 
from  teachers,  when  she  looks  for  ways  "out" 
of  troublesome  situations  rather  than  "In" 
to  troublesome  sltuatloiu,  she  has  shown 
that  she  Is  ready  for  a  work  situation. 

Faculty  conferences  are  held  weekly.  At 
this  time,  the  staff  suggests  those  girls  who 
may  be  ready  for  the  upper  school.  Itie 
guidance  counselor  takes  the  next  step.  She 
Interviews  such  girls  and  In  a  counseling  re- 
lationship, the  girl  decides  for  herself 
whether  she  feels  she  Is  ready  for  this  pro- 
gram. Readiness  Implies  a  willingness  and 
an  ability  to  assume  the  obligations  of  an 
employee.  It  also  assumes  the  ability  to 
tolerate  more  freedom  of  movement  within 
the  school  structure  than  she  had  formerly 
enjoyed.  All  girls  are  not  ready  for  obliga- 
tion, responsibility,  and  freedom  and  many 
girls  ask  for  deferment  Into  the  upper  school. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the  faculty  feels 
they  are  ready  for  the  work  program  is  a 
therapeutic  experience  In  itself.  The  girl 
often  begins  to  see  that  other  people  have 
faith  In  her  even  though  she  may  lack  faith 
in  herself. 

Many  girls  have  to  be  weaned  away  from 
the  sanctuary  of  the  lower  school.  The 
weaning  process  is  slow  and  often  painful  to 
the  girl.  During  this  period,  each  girl  is 
placed  In  a  class  called  preparation  or  prep, 
as  It  Is  commonly  known.  In  this  official 
class,  girls  prepare  themselves  for  their  ap- 
proaching new  status  In  school.  While  prep 
Is  part  of  the  lower  school,  it  Is  a  bridge  to 
the  upper  school.  Olrls  know  that  more  is 
expected  of  them  than  previously  had  been 
expected.  Teachers  demand  more  academic 
work.  The  girls  begin  to  make  more  de- 
mands of  themselves.  T^ey  become  more 
critical  of  their  own  achievements  and  social 
behavior.  How  long  a  girl  remains  In  prep 
depends  upon  two  things;  her  own  needs  and 
the  availability  of  openings  in  the  upper 
school.  Some  girls  remain  a  matter  of  weeks. 
some  a  matter  of  months,  some  only  a  few 
days,  even  as  few  as  two.  It  would  bIbo  be 
accurate  to  say  that  some  girls  have  not 
really  "earned"  their  way  from  prep  to  the 
upper  school.  That  Is,  they  are  still  ex- 
tremely aggressive.  Yet.  in  many  cases,  the 
upper  school  Is  really  the  girl's  last  chance 
to  succeed  In  both  the  school  and  her  com- 
munity. To  deny  her  this  opportunity  would 
be  most  unfair  to  both  her  and  the  commu- 
nity at  large  for  very  often  the  upper  school 
keeps  the  girl  functioning  in  the  community. 
Very  often  a  girl  catapulted  Into  a  situation 
of  responsibility  assumes  that  responsibility 
even  though  her  previous  behavior  did  not 
Indicate  that  she  would  be  able  to  tolerate 
the  stress  of  work. 

To  say  that  she  was  psychologically  ready 
for  the  responsibility  Is  probably  a  truism, 
yet,  readiness  could  not  be  attested  to  by  her 
behavior,  nor,  perhaps  even  by  psychological 
testing  and  psychiatric  Interview.  Thus,  It 
does  happen,  that  girls  are  placed  in  the 
upper  school  even  though  they  have  not 
truly  merited  It.  At  first,  there  were  some 
questions  about  this  procedure.  Many  staff 
members  felt  that  the  other  girls  In  the 
school  would  object,  that  putting  a  girl  into 
the  program  who  did  not  merit  It,   wjuld 
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(later  othar  gtrla  from  trying  to  merit  It. 
U  a  girl  can  ba  bad  and  get  Into  the  pro- 
gram. tlM  faculty  reaaoned.  a  girl  mlgbt 
faal.  "Why  ahould  I  be  good?"  Yet.  tbla 
probability  did  not  booome  a  reality.  Be- 
cauaa  the  program  of  tbe  aobool  U  eo  taUor 
made  to  each  girl's  needs  and  because  the 
gins  tbamaelTes  are  so  ego-centered,  they 
pay  too  Uttle  attention  to  another  girl's 
sohx>ol  achleTementa.  The  philosophy  of 
the  school  retnforoea  the  poalUve  aspects  of 
this  psychological  Isolationism.  "Never 
mind  what  so-and-so  does  or  what  class  she's 
put  In,  that's  right  for  her.  What's  right 
for  you7  is  a  faculty  statement  and  question 
that  Is  generally  accepted  by  the  girl.  Thus. 
"right"  for  one  girl  may  be  a  2-day  stay  In 
prep,  (or  another  a  3  month  stay.  When  a 
girl  moTsa  from  prep  Into  the  upper  school, 
she  again  goea  through  counseling  sessions, 
exploring  her  own  feelings  about  the  move, 
as  well  as  learning  about  the  realities  of  the 
work  world. 

During  this  time  of  Intensive  counseling, 
she  gets  her  working  papers  and  her  social 
security  card.  These  procedures  are  not  easy 
for  the  girls.  It  entails  traveling  to  other 
parts  of  the  city  to  other  government  offices. 
It  Involves  learning  how  to  dress  appropri- 
ately, fill  out  forms,  travel,  ask  for  Informa- 
tion. It  also  Involves  a  physical  examination. 
Because  of  the  tremendous  anxiety  of  each 
girl  during  this  process.  It  sometimes  takes 
weeks  for  a  girl  to  complete  all  these  details. 
It  Is  not  unusual  for  girls  to  "get  lost"  on 
the  subway,  "lose  their  papers"  or  come  to  an 
office  too  "late,"  etc.  They  fear  the  responsl- 
bUltlea  of  their  new  status  and  they  often 
anticipate  "falliire."  Thus,  they  put  many 
obstacles  Into  their  own  paths.  Eventually, 
howerer,  each  girl  la  finally  placed  In  tbe 
school  to  employment  program  (STEP). 

STEP  Is  the  drst  level  of  the  upper  school. 
Olrla  work  3  hours  each  morning  and  at- 
tend school  a  hours  each  afternoon.  Their 
work  assignments  are  in  neighboring  schools, 
but  the  schools  are  not  in  close  proximity  so 
that  each  girl  must  travel  to  her  Job.  In 
■choola  they  act  as  librarians,  assistants  to 
kindergarten,  first  grade  teachers,  secre- 
tarlea  and  guidance  counselors.  They  do 
many  secretarial  taaks  as  well  as  work  di- 
rectly with  the  children.  They  escca-t  chU- 
dren  to  clinics  and  homes,  help  them  with 
clothing,  tell  stories,  play  games.  They  form 
new  perceptloQs  of  children,  of  people  In 
authority,  of  work,  of  themselves. 

Working  with  lltUe  chUdren,  for  InsUnce 
Is  extremely  provocative  of  self-lnslght.  At 
first,  the  girls  are  moat  often  critical  of  the 
behavior  of  children.  They  do  not  seem  to 
expect  tliem  to  be  children,  but  rather  mlnla- 
txire  models  of  adult  conformity.  They  ex- 
pect the  chUdren  to  respond  automatically 
to  their  demands  and  conun&nds.  These 
girls,  the  ones  who  have  been  the  least  con- 
forming to  adult  standards,  expect  the  chil- 
dren to  obey  them  without  demur.  With 
very  little  time,  however,  the  girls  begin  to 
empathize  with  the  children  and  to  under- 
atand  why  a  child  cries  In  school  or  refuses 
food  or  hits  another  child.  They  become 
Invaluable  to  the  cooperating  teacher  In  as- 
sisting her  In  handling  these  m<XQents  of 
crlaai.  Of  much  more  value,  however,  is  tbe 
insights  the  girls  develop  Into  thslr  own 
behaTlor  and  feelings.  They  look  at  the 
child  from  two  tnmm  of  reference,  the  teach- 
er's and  the  child's,  and  they  begin  to  see 
thMDMlvss  from  the  same  two  points  of 
y\tm.  their  own  and  society's.  It  Is  Indeed 
oatlurtlo  for  a  girl  to  be  able  to  undergo 
an  emottoiuU  experience  with  a  child  and  to 
Itttscprst  this  experience  from  the  school's 
point  of  view  as  well  as  from  the  child's. 
Moreover.  In  this  kind   of  experience,   the 

KIs  are  fllilnc  In  a  gap  in  their  own  Uvea. 
^  the  flxtt  ttnte  many  girls  are  learning  the 
■onga,  gamaa.  and  poems  of  childhood  that 
tbmj  thamselves  had  never  learned.    As  movt 


of  the  girls  had  never  had  a  kindergarten 
eiqjerlenoe  or  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  pe- 
riod of  elementary  education,  many  of  the 
childhood  games,  stories,  and  learning  ex- 
periences made  available  to  the  young  school 
child  were  not  made  available  to  them.  In 
the  guise  of  teacher,  a  girl  may  teach  a 
nursery  rhyme  to  a  child,  when,  she  In  fact. 
Is  learning  and  enjoying  the  same  material 
for  the  flrat  time, 

STEP  la  an  arduous  program.  Girls  may 
become  proficient  at  clerical  tasks.  Acquir- 
ing these  skills,  however,  Is  relatively  easy. 
Much  more  difficult  to  acqiilre  are  the  work 
attitudes  and  habits  necessary  for  maintain- 
ing a  Job.  For  Instance,  many  girls  can 
learn  to  type  well  within  a  few  weeks.  It 
takes  a  much  longer  time,  however,  for  the 
girls  to  learn  that  they  have  to  report  to 
work  when  It  raUns  even  though  they  rebel 
against  getting  their  hair  wet.  It  takes  self- 
discipline  and  control  to  do  assi^ed  tasks 
when  they  do  not  want  to  do  these  Jobs,  or 
when  they  do  not  approve  of  the  way  In 
which  they  are  asked  to  do  them.  The  girls 
are  extremely  sensitive.  They  demand  that 
their  employers  be  excessively  polite,  saying 
"please"  and  "thank  you"  at  every  turn. 
Yet,  they  reserve  the  right  to  be  sullen,  Im- 
polite, or  unresponsive. 

The  second  level  of  the  upper  school  Is 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program 
(NYC).  The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corpe 
consists  of  girls  who  worked  at  least  a  year 
In  STEP  and  who  demonstrated  by  faithful 
attendance,  devotion  to  work,  controlled  be- 
havior, and  the  good  performance  of  their 
duties  that  they  were  ready  for  more  resj)on- 
slblUtles.  Instead  of  working  In  a  school, 
the  girls  in  this  program  work  in  community 
agencies  such  as  hospitals,  settlement 
houses,  nurseries,  and  welfare  agencies. 
Their  duties  remain  very  much  the  same, 
but  their  school-  and  workday  Is  longer. 
They  work  from  1  to  4  pjn.  and  attend 
school  In  the  morning.  For  the  longer  day 
that  they  put  in,  for  their  responsibility  to 
an  agency  rather  than  a  school,  they  receive 
•U5  hourly,  an  Increase  of  25  percent  over 
the  STEP  girls.  Here  too,  the  therapeutic 
experience  still  holds.  Something  extreme- 
ly important  however  has  been  added. 
These  girls,  most  of  whom  have  been  on  the 
"taking"  end  of  agencies'  services,  axe  now 
on  the  "giving"  end. 

They  began  to  identify  with  giving  service, 
rather  than  receiving  it;  they  became  the  au- 
thority themselves.  For  most  of  the  girls, 
social  workers  and  social  agencies  have  played 
a  very  Important  role  In  their  lives.  Many 
of  the  families  have  received  public  assist- 
ance at  one  time  or  another,  and  social  work- 
era  are  received  most  often  as  the  dlsjjenser 
of  funds.  Generally  they  feel  that  one  must 
"put  the  social  worker  on."  Social  workers 
are  perceived  as  people  about  whom  one  must 
maneuver  In  order  to  gain  one's  ends.  The 
ability  to  maneuver  successfully  around  an- 
other person  In  order  to  gain  one's  end.  most 
often  Implies  that  the  person  about  whom 
one  maneuvers  is  a  tool.  He  is  a  fool  simply 
because  he  can  be  manipulated.  Social 
workers,  whether  they  are  dLsp>ensers  of  wel- 
fare funds  or  associated  with  other  agencies, 
are  therefore  often  viewed  as  ridiculous  fig- 
ures. When  the  girls  become  identified  with 
the  agencies  In  which  they  work,  when  they 
develop  an  Investment  In  the  welfare  of  the 
agency,  they  begin  to  appreciate  Its  values 
rather  than  deprecate  Its  services.  Not  only 
do  they  respect  the  agency,  but  they  begin 
to  wish  to  be  part  of  It,  not  as  a  recipient  of 
services,  but  as  a  contributor.  This  is  the 
greatest  therapeutic  value  of  the  program — 
an  Identification  with  authority  and  a  recog- 
nition of  the  need  for  authority.  It  would 
be  extremely  beneficial  to  the  girls,  If  In  ad- 
dition to  conununlty  social  agencies,  they 
were  permitted  to  work  in  courts  and  police 
stations.    In  these  positions,  they  would  be 


in  a  unique  position  to  see  the  "other"  side 
of  the  law  and  to  perceive  law-enforcing  per- 
sonnel not  as  ogres  and  sadistic  brutes,  but 
as  people  who  are  doing  a  Job  that  needs  to 
be  done.  To  date,  girls  have  not  been  placed 
in  these  ptoeitlons  as  many  problems,  namely, 
the  confidentiality  of  these  agencies  pre- 
cludes the  placement  of  girls  in  these  posi- 
tions. 

Thirty  girls  are  enrolled  in  the  upper 
school,  twenty  in  STEP  and  ten  In  the  NYC 
program.  Each  class  has  its  own  teacher 
who  coordinates  the  program,  supervises  the 
work,  and  teaches  the  academic  skills  re- 
lated to  their  Jobs.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
business  practice  teacher  and  a  remedial 
mathematics  and  remedial  reading  teacher. 
The  funds  for  the  program  come  from  both 
the  State  and  the  Federal  Governments. 
Most  recently  they  come  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  C>pportunlty  under  the  anti- 
poverty  legislation.  Periodically  as  new 
budgets  emerge  each  year,  there  Is  trepida- 
tion lest  funds  be  slashed.  This  anxiety  Is 
shared  by  both  staff  and  girls.  There  were 
times  when  appropriations  were  cut  and 
the  staff  and  the  girls  utilizing  their  preroga- 
tives as  ciUzens,  wrote  letters  of  protest  to 
their  legislators.  Girls  are  not  Interested  In 
government  in  the  abstract.  They  become 
Intensely  interested  in  the  workings  of  gov- 
ernment, however,  when  government  affects 
them.  Thus,  by  writing  letters,  by  becom- 
ing a  pressure  group,  they  learn  at  first 
hand  about  democratic  procedures.  This  Is 
Indeed  a  lesson  worth  learning. 

Money  la  extremely  important  to  the  girls 
and  their  families  as  It  is  to  everyone. 
Equally  as  important,  however.  Is  the  status 
that  goes  with  the  money  and  the  Job. 
Girls  are  not  placed  in  menial  positions. 
They  are  placed  in  offices,  libraries,  class- 
rooms, and  hospitals.  They  are  now  the  au- 
thority flgrures.  Girls  who  had  once  been 
rejected  from  their  schools  now  return  to  the 
schools,  not  as  students,  but  as  assistants  to 
the  staff.  The  pride  of  the  girls  at  this  ac- 
complishment Is  unmeasurable.  Unfortu- 
nately, In  many  schools,  students  who  are 
put  into  a  work  program  are  on  their  way 
out  of  the  school.  Generally  they  are  placed 
in  a  work  study  program  because  they  have 
failed  in  the  academic  program.  It's  a 
downward  process  from  school  to  a  labor 
market.  The  work  program  at  the  Living- 
ston School,  hovrever.  Is  an  upward  program. 
Pupils  must  earn  their  right  to  be  In  It. 
They  must  exhibit  by  demonstrated  self- 
control,  achievement,  and  good  attendanre 
that  they  are  the  elite  of  the  school.  QultP 
remarkably,  it  is  this  elite  of  the  school  who 
often  find  that  they  want  to  continue  their 
own  education.  Working  in  positions  of  pres- 
tige, they  learn  the  Importance  of  more  edu- 
cational skills.  They  begin  to  want  to  con- 
tinue their  education  on  a  more  Intensive 
basis.  From  the  upper  school,  comes  our 
greatest  number  of  girls  returning  to  the 
regular  schools.  Eventually  they  graduate 
from  high  schools,  a  few  graduate  from  col- 
lege. Approximately  25  percent  of  the  entire 
school  population  returns  to  the  regular 
school. 

Almost  all  of  this  number  have  gone 
through  our  school -work  sequence.  It  is  not 
all  an  upward  climb,  however;  there  are 
Incidents  that  were  impossible  to  predict 
and  therefore  control.  For  Instance,  one 
girl  with  her  first  paycheck,  left  home.  An- 
other girl  spent  her  entire  salary  on  records 
and  was  brutalized  by  her  parent.  A  third 
girl's  parents  took  the  girl's  entire  salary 
for  themselves.  Individual  problems  each 
one  of  them — but  each  was  handled  clini- 
cally and  therapeutically  by  teachers,  guid- 
ance couiiselors  and  members  of  tbe  clinical 
staff. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  the  upper  school 
Ilea  in  the  qualities  of  the  teachers.  Be- 
cause girls  in  snsp  have  Just  come  from  tbe 
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lower  school,  they  need  more  external  con- 
trols imposed  upon  them  than  do  the  girls 
In  the  NYC  program.  When  the  girls  are 
ready  for  the  NYC  program,  they  have  inter- 
nalized these  controls.  The  controls  and 
values  of  the  teacher  are  now  their  controls 
and  values.  As  this  process  takes  place,  the 
girls  need  to  borrow  less  of  the  teacher's 
own  strengths.  In  essence,  they  have  de- 
veloped egos  of  their  own.  The  final  suc- 
cess therefore  for  the  girls  going  from  the 
lower  school  through  prep  to  STEP  and  fi- 
nally to  NYC  Is  the  development  of  their  own 
sell-concepts.  They  emerge  from  the  upper 
school  as  young  ladles  of  substance  and 
quality. 

INTER-RELIGIOUS    COMMITTEE 
AGAINST  POVERTY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  an  event  of  historical  significance 
took  place  in  this  Capital  City  of  Wash- 
ington. Leaders  of  our  three  great  re- 
ligious faiths  formed  an  Inter-Religious 
Committee  Against  Poverty.  Forty-five 
distinguished  Americans,  clergymen  and 
lay  leaders,  have  united  in  a  most  signifi- 
cant undertaking — support  of  a  national 
commitment  to  wage  war  against  poverty 
and  to  seek  its  broadest  and  most  ef- 
fective prosecution. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise,  of  course,  that 
the  religious  leaders  of  our  Nation  should 
enlist  in  this  thoroughly  holy  war.  What 
is  significant  is  that  it  has  been  possible 
to  forge  a  unity  the  like  of  which  has 
rarely  been  seen.  I  append  a  list  of  the 
organizers  of  this  great  movement.  I 
salute  particularly  the  six  cochairmen 
of  this  committee.  They  are :  Rabbi  Sey- 
mour J.  Cohen,  president  of  the  Syna- 
gogue Council  of  America;  Mrs.  Louis 
Stern,  former  president.  Council  of 
Jewish  Federation  and  Welfare  Funds; 
Most  Rev.  Robert  E.  Lucey,  S.T.D.,  Arch- 
bishop of  San  Antonio:  Most  Rev. 
Raymond  J.  Gallagher,  D.C.,  Bishop  of 
Lafayette,  Ind.;  Dr.  Eugene  Carson 
Blake,  stated  clerk,  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America : 
member.  National  Advisory  Council  to 
OEO;  Dr.  Norman  J.  Baugher,  general 
secretary.  General  Brotherhood  Board, 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  Church  Division 
of  Christian  Life  and  Mission,  National 
Council  of  Churches. 

This  committee,  let  me  stress,  is  not  an 
official  Government-inspired  cormnittee. 
These  religious  leaders  on  their  own  or- 
ganized themselves  for  this  great  cause. 
They  are  not  and  will  never  be  apologists 
for  any  Government  program.  Theirs  is 
an  independent  voice.  It  is  particularly 
gratifying,  therefore,  that  in  the  first 
statement  issued  by  this  committee,  the 
committee  hails  recent  actions  of  this 
Congress,  including  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  This  statement  recog- 
nizes that  many  of  the  programs  "are 
already  demonstrating  their  value." 
They  ask  that  these  programs  be  ex- 
tended and  intensified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  leaders  of  America 
know  what  they  are  talking  about.  They 
are  not  motivated  by  blind  partisan- 


ship— as  others  have  been  recently — to 
attack  and  derogate  vital  programs.  Who 
better  than  religious  leaders  know  the 
needs  of  our  people — know  whether  pro- 
grams are  in  fact  reaching  the  poor — 
know  whether  corruption  has  taken  over 
these  programs? 

It  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  work  of  this 
Congress  and  to  the  administrators  of 
the  war  on  poverty  that  such  a  dis- 
tinguished group  speaks  out  not  only  in 
support  of  the  program  but  for  its  ex- 
tension. This  is  the  most  eloquent  an- 
swer imaginable  to  those  who  have  made 
petty  and  uninformed  attacks  on  the 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  append 
the  prospectus  of  the  program,  the  state- 
ment adopted  at  an  organizational  meet- 
ing on  January  18,  and  an  article  on 
the  meeting  from  the  New  York  Times. 
I  should  like  to  note,  finally,  that  two  of 
the  leaders  of  this  group  are  serving  this 
Nation  not  only  in  this  new  capacity,  but 
also  as  members  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  to  the  OflSce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. Appointed  by  President  John- 
son, Archbishop  Lucey  and  Dr.  Carson 
Blake  have  been  kept  fully  informed 
about  developments  in  the  war  on  pov- 
erty and  are  in  a  unique  position,  there- 
fore, to  bring  to  the  Inter-Religious  Com- 
mittee Against  Poverty  relevant  and  up- 
to-date  information  about  the  program. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

RoSTEK  OF  Persons  Accepting  the  iNvrrA- 
TioN  To  Serve  on  the  Inter-Religious 
CoMMrTTEE  Against  Povektt,  and  Staft 
Serving  in  an  Advisory  Capacity  to  the 
committeee 

Persons  Invited  by  the  Synagogue  Coun- 
cil of  America  and  other  cooperating  Jewish 
bodies  : 

Rabbi  Seymour  J.  Cohen,  cochairman, 
Anshe  Emet  Synagogue,  Chicago,  111.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Synagogue  Council  of  America. 

Mr.  Moses  I.  Feuersteln,  Maiden  Mills  Sales 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  president  of  the 
Union    of    Orthodox    Jewish    Congregations. 

Rabbi  Maurice  N.  Elsendrath,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  president,  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations. 

Mr.  Aaron  Goldman,  Macke  Vending  Corp.. 
Washington,  D.C.,  chairman,  National  Com- 
munity Relations  Advisory  Council. 

Mrs.  Florence  G.  Heller.'  New  York,  N.Y., 
president,  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board. 

Hon.  Philip  Klutznlck.  Chicago,  111.,  former 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  former 
president.  B'nal  B'rlth. 

Rabbi  Israel  MUler.  Klngsbrldge  Heights 
Jewish  Center,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  president.  Rab- 
binical Council  of  America. 

Mr.  George  Malslen,  New  York,  N.Y.,  former 
president.  United  Synagogue  of  America. 

Rabbi  Max  J.  Routtenberg,  Temple  B'nal 
Sholom,  Rockvllle  Centre,  New  York,  presi- 
dent, Rabbinical  Assembly. 

Mr.  Louis  Stern,  cochairman.  New  York, 
N.Y.,  former  president,  Council  of  Jewish 
Federations  and  Welfare  Funds. 

Rabbi  Jacob  J.  Welnsteln,  K.A.M.  Temple, 
Chicago,  111.,  president.  Central  Conference 
of  American  Rabbis. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Wlllen,  New  York,  NY.,  presi- 
dent, National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

Mr.  Jacob  Blausteln,  Baltimore.  Md.,  hon- 
orary president,  American  Jewish  Committee. 

Mr.  Milton  Waldor,  Washington,  D.C.,  na- 
tional commander,  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the   U.S.A. 


'Deceased. 


Dr.  Joachim  Prlnz,  New  York,  N.Y.,  presi- 
dent, American  Jewish  Congress. 

Staff: 

Rabbi  Richard  G.  Hlrsch,  Washington, 
DC,  director.  Religious  Action  Center  Union 
of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

Mr.  Philip  Bernstein,  New  York,  N.Y., 
executive  director.  Council  of  Jewish  Fed- 
erations and  Welfare  F*unds. 

Mr.  Sanford  Solender,  New  York,  N.Y., 
executive  vice  president,  National  Jewish 
Welfare  Board. 

Mr.  Arnold  Aronson,  New  York.  N.Y.,  direc- 
tor of  program  planning.  National  Commu- 
nity Relations  Advisory  Council. 

Persons  invited  by  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference: 

Mo6t  Rev.  Robert  E.  Lucey,  S.T.D.,  co- 
chairman,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Archbishop 
of  San  Antonio. 

Most  Rev.  Raymond  J.  GaUagher,  DJ3, 
cochairman,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Bishop  of  La- 
fayette, Ind. 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Belrne,  Washington.  D.C., 
president.  Communications  Workers  of 
America. 

Mr.  Stanley  Herbert,  Washington,  D.C., 
chairman,  NCCS  executive  committee. 

Mr.  John  Donnelly,  Holland,  Mich,,  presi- 
dent, the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Men. 

Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Laverence  J.  Corcoran, 
Washington,  DC,  secretary.  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Charities. 

Mrs.  Marcus  Kllch,  Youngfsiown,  Ohio, 
president.  National  Council  of  Catholic 
Women. 

Mr.  Edward  Marcinlak,  Chicago,  111.,  direc- 
tor of  human  relations,  city  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  James  J.  Norris,  New  York,  N.Y.,  as- 
sistant to  the  executive  director.  Catholic 
Relief  Servlcee — NCWC. 

Moet  Rev.  Edward  E.  Swanstrom,  D.D.,  New 
York.  N.Y.,  executive  director.  Catholic  Re- 
lief Services— NCWC. 

Rev.  John  Wagner,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  ex- 
ecutive secretary.  Bishops  Spanish  Speaking 
Committee. 

Staff: 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Frederick  J.  Stevenson, 
Washington,  D.C.,  director.  Youth  Depart- 
ment, National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 

Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Francis  T.  Hurley,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  assistant  general  secretary,  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  George  G.  Hlgglns,  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  director.  Social  Action  Department, 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 

Thomas  D.  Hlnton,  Washington,  DC,  ex- 
ecutive director.  National  Catholic  Commu- 
nity Service. 

Rev.  Alphonsus  B.  SUvlnskl,  Washington, 
DC.  field  consultant.  National  Catholic 
Community  Service. 

Persons  Invited  by  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  In  the  United  States: 

Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake,  cochairman, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  stated  clerk.  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States:  mem- 
ber, National  Advisory  Council  to  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

Dr.  Norman  J.  Baugher.  cochairman.  Elgin, 
III.,  general  secretary,  general  brotherhood 
bofird,  Church  of  the  Brethren:  chairman, 
division  of  Christian  Life  and  mission.  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches. 

Bishop  Henry  C  Bunton,  Washington, 
D.C..  presiding  bishop,  seventh  Episcopal  dis- 
trict. Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Dr.  J.  Edward  Carothers.  New  York.  N.Y., 
associate  general  secretary,  national  division. 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Church; 
chairman.  National  Council  of  Churches 
Antlpoverty  Task  Force. 

Dr.  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  Eugene,  Oreg., 
president.  University  of  Oregon;  member, 
general  board,  National  Council  of  Churches. 

Mr.  Albert  J.  Hayes,  WUson  Hills,  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  past  president.  International 
Association  of  Machinists  (AFIr-CIO). 
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Mn.  DouglM  Horton,  Randolph,  NJH.,  vice 
prwldent,  Unltad  Cbiirch  Board  of  World 
Mlnlatrlea:  former  chairman.  dlvUlon  of 
Cbrlsttan  life  and  work,  National  OcmncU  of 
Churehas. 

RcT.  C.  C.  Hung,  Waahlngton.  D.C.,  pastor, 
tha  ChlnM«  Community  Church. 

ArchbUhop  lakavos.  New  York,  NT.,  pa- 
triarchal Tlcar.  ar«ek  Orthodox  Archdloceee 
of  North  and  South  America. 

Mrs.  Abble  Clement  Jackson,  LoulSTllle, 
Ky.,  North  American  president.  World  Fed- 
eration of  Methodist  Women:  member,  pro- 
gram board,  division  of  Christian  life  and 
mlwIoTt.  National  Council  of  Churches. 

Judge  William  H.  Uanesa.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  senior  partner,  Kurz,  Toole.  Maneas  & 
Martin,  attorneys  and  counselors-at-law; 
member,  general  board.  National  Council  of 
Churches. 

Dr.  Paul  Idler,  Morgantown.  W.  Va..  pres- 
ident. University  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Walter  Reuther.  Solidarity  House, 
Detroit.  Mich.,  president.  International  Un- 
ion. United  Automobile.  Aerospace  Sc  Agri- 
cultural Implement  Workers  of  America — 
UAW;  chairman.  Citizens  Crusade  Against 
Poverty. 

Staff: 

Dr.  R.  H.  Kdwln  Espy,  New  York,  NY.  gen- 
eral secretary.  National  Council  of  Chiirches. 

Dr.  Jon  L.  Regler.  New  York,  NY.,  associ- 
ate general  secretary,  division  of  Christian 
life  and  mission. 

Dr.  Shirley  S.  Oreene.  New  York.  N.Y..  as- 
sociate director.  Commission  on  the  Church 
and  Economic  Life. 

Rev,  Richard  O.  Comfort,  Washington.  D.C.. 
Washington  staff,  antlpoverty  representative. 

Rev.  Sheldon  L.  Rahn.  New  York,  N.Y., 
director.  Commission  on  Social  Welfare. 

A    PlOeraCTtTS    FOB    AM    iNm-Rxuoious 
COMlUTm    AOAXNST    POVBITT 


The  problem  of  poverty  and  its  solution 
have  been  the  concern  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity  through  the  ages.  Deeply  im- 
bedded In  the  prophetic  literature  of  o\ir 
religious  heritage  are  the  moral  Imperatives 
calling  for  the  elimination  of  poverty. 
Among  these  are  the  conception  that  Ood 
created  the  earth  and  all  Its  resources  and 
found  them  good;  that  man  was  created  and 
ordained  for  dominion  over  the  earth  and 
Its  fruits;  that  man  has  the  obligation  of 
trusteeahlp  OTer  the  natural  resources  of 
earth:  and  that  the  will  of  Ood  for  man 
Includes  abundance  of  life.  Justice  In  hu- 
n:an  dealings  and  sharing  of  his  gifts  In 
charity  and  equity. 

Por  the  first  time  modern  science  and 
technological  development  make  the  elimi- 
nation of  poverty  In  the  United  States  of 
America  a  poaslblUty.  United  in  the  con- 
viction that  toleration  of  persistent  poverty 
amidst  our  national  affluence  Is  morally 
Indefensible  and  that  the  combined  efforts 
of  both  voluntary  and  governmental  agen- 
cies are  required  for  the  successful  waging 
of  a  total  war  upon  this  toclal  and  moral 
blight,  the  Synagogue  Council  of  America 
In  cooperation  with  other  Jewish  bodies, 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
In  the  United  BUtea,  of  America,  and  the 
National  CathoUe  Welfare  Conference  are 
Joining  In  the  creation  of  an  Inter-Rellglous 
Committee  Against  Poverty. 

rtmrosis  or  ths  cokmiitsb 
The  purposes  of  the  Inter-Religloxis  Com- 
mittee Against  Poverty  shall  be: 

1.  To  symboUae  and  communicate  to  their 
o>wn  constituencies  and  to  the  Nation  the 
moral  conviction  that  the  persistence  of  In- 
voluntary poverty  In  a  society  possessing 
the  resourcee  and  the  technological  capacity 


to  eradicate  it  is  both  economically  and 
politically  Indefensible  and  morally  In- 
tolerable. 

2.  To  identify  major  issues  and  areas  of 
moral  concern  which  emerge  In  connection 
with  the  total  efforts  to  eliminate  poverty 
In  the  United  States,  of  America,  and  to 
study  and  evaluate  current  policies,  pro- 
grams and  -Experiences  in  the  war  against 
poverty,  both  in  the  public  sector  and  In 
the   religious  communities. 

3.  To  apply  the  common  ethical  Insights 
of  the  major  religious  traditions  to  formu- 
lation and  application  of  goals  and  standards 
for  the  Nation's  antlpoverty  efforts. 

4.  To  stimulate  and  coordinate  the  antl- 
poverty efforts  of  religious  groups,  agencies 
and  Institutions  and  to  provide  facilities  for 
communication  and  liaison  between  such 
religious  groups  and  the  poverty-combating 
activities,  both  public  and  private,  of  the 
general  community. 

5.  To  encourage  the  creation  where  alter- 
native means  are  nonexistent,  unavailable 
or  clearly  inadequate,  of  Instrumentalities 
for  the  utilization  of  resources — governmen- 
tal, religious,  private  or  foundation — for 
combating  poverty. 

6.  To  encourage  the  creation  of  such  cor- 
porate or  other  Instrumentalities  as  It  may 
And  necessary  to  mobilize  and  bring  to  bear 
the  Impact  of  the  three  religious  communi- 
ties, including  their  various  local  churches 
and  synagogues,  councils  and  judlcatorlal 
units,  agencies  and  Institutions,  upon  the 
elimination  of  poverty  In  the  United  States. 

STRUCTURS   OF  THE   COMMrrTEE 

The  committee  shall  be  compKieed  of  50 
to  60  persons  of  the  highest  standing  chosen 
from  the  Jewish,  Protestant  and  Orthodox, 
and  Roman  Catholic  communities  selected 
respectively  by  the  Synagogue  Council  of 
America  and  cooperating  Jewish  bodies,  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  and  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 

The  committee  shall  be  an  agency  of  the 
above-mentioned  sponsoring  bodies.  The 
sponsoring  bodies  shall  determine  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  committee  and  their  terms  of 
offlce:  determine  and  underwrite  Its  budget; 
receive  regular  reports  from  the  committee; 
and  retain  the  power  to  terminate  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  committee  shall  be  brought  Into  being 
by  a  Joint  declaration  of  duly  authorized 
spokesmen  of  the  three  sponsoring  bodies  as 
soon  as  Its  members  have  been  designated. 
It  may  be  terminated  at  any  time  by  a  3- 
months'  written  notice  from  any  one  of  the 
sponsoring  bodies. 

The  committee  shall  establish  its  rules  of 
procedure  and  shall  elect  its  own  officers  and 
standing  committees. 

OTHER   ADMINISTRATIVE    MATTERS 

Frequency  of  meetings.  The  committee 
shall  meet  at  least  semiannually,  and  may 
meet  more  frequently  at  Its  own  discretion. 

Budget:  The  committee  shall  formulate 
Its  own  budget  with  the  approval  of  the 
sponsoring  bodies.  The  budget  shall  be 
funded  in  equal  shares  by  the  sponsoring 
bodies. 

Staff:  The  committee  shall  be  staffed  by 
professional  persons  asslg^ned  from  the  spon- 
soring bodies. 

Headquarters:  The  headquarters  and  busi- 
ness address  of  the  committee  shall  be  estab- 
lished In  Washington,  DC. 

Statement  of  Inter-Reijgious  CoMurrm 
AGAINST  Poverty,  Januart  18,  1966 
The  leaders  of  churches,  synagogues,  and 
organizations  cooperating  through  the  In- 
ter-Rellglous Committee  Against  Poverty 
are  committed  to  the  proposition  that  the 
persistence  of  massive  poverty  In  our  society 


Is  R  moral  blight  which  can  and  must  be 
eradicated. 

Recent  Federal  legislation  marks  a  great 
stride  forward  In  America's  efforts  to  achieve 
this  national  purpose.  The  passage  of  tha 
EUujnomlc  Opportunity  Act,  the  legislation 
for  Appalachla,  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act,  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act,  the  Civil  Rights  Acts,  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  Including  medicare,  ex- 
pansion of  the  rehabilitative  focus  of  public 
welfare,  legislation  for  bousing,  urban  re- 
newal, health,  education,  and  other  meas- 
ures represent  notable  advances.  What  Is 
on  the  statute  books  must  be  Implemented 
and  augmented  to  translate  the  hopeful  po- 
tentialities of  these  goals  Into  effective  real- 
ities. 

Many  programs  are  already  demonstrating 
their  value.  They  should  be  extended  and 
Intensified.  And  where  experience  has  in- 
dicated opportunities  for  Improvement, 
such  constructive  advainces  should  be  made. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and 
the  expierlmental  nature  of  these  programs, 
some  mistakes  may  well  occur  In  their  con- 
ception and  Implementation.  While  the 
duty  of  responsible  criticism  should  be  ex- 
ercised, the  entire  effort  should  not  be  con- 
demned because  of  occasional  false  starts, 
setbacks,  or  errors  of  Judgment.  Such  prob- 
lems are  Inherent  In  new  programs  and 
should  be  the  stimulus  to  new  and  greater 
efforts  and  conunitment. 

the    program    MTTBT    BE    STRENGTHENED 

Our  military  commitments  In  Vietnam 
have  led  some  to  suggest  reduction  or  hold- 
ing the  line  on  the  domestic  antlpoverty 
and  health,  and  educational  programs.  We 
reject  such  proposals  as  a  major  retreat  In 
the  war  on  poverty,  and  a  major  defeat  for 
America. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  poor  are 
now  participating  In  governmental  antl- 
poverty programs.  Their  opportunities  must 
not  be  wasted  or  thwarted.  Those  now  being 
assisted  and  the  millions  not  yet  being  as- 
sisted must  be  helped  to  escape  from  poverty 
and  to  make  their  contribution  to  the 
strengthening  of  our  society. 

We  urge  that  increased  appropriations  be 
provided  to  strengthen  and  broaden  the  Na- 
tion's programs  to  eliminate  poverty. 

Our  country  has  both  the  material  and 
human  resources  to  expand  and  strengthen 
these  programs.  It  would  be  a  cruel  injustice 
to  require  that  the  poor — the  young,  the  old, 
the  sick,  the  disadvantaged — should  be  the 
ones  to  make  the  major  sacrifice  for  the 
other  problems  we  must  solve. 

coMMiTNrrr  action 

The  Congress  has  wisely  emphasized  the 
Importance  of  community  action  programs 
to  encourage  local  Initiative  and  responsi- 
bility for  devising  and  administering  pro- 
grams best  adapted  to  differing  needs,  prob- 
lems, and  circumstances. 

Greater  awareness  of  poverty  in  each  com- 
munity, deeper  understanding  of  its  causes, 
a  firm  resolve  to  overcome  It,  and  the 
strengthening  of  communltywlde  bodies, 
with  the  fullest  participation  of  voluntary 
agencies,  are  vital  goals  of  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams. 

We  urge  continuing  and  increswed  support 
for  the  community  action  programs. 

MAXIMUM  feasible  PARTICIPATION  OF  THE  POOR 

One  of  the  most  challenging  aspects  of  the 
community  action  programs  Is  the  require- 
ment that  they  be  developed,  conducted,  and 
administered  with  the  maximum  feasible 
participation  of  residents  of  the  area  and 
members  of  the  groups  served. 

This  basic  concept  Is  an  integral  part  of 
the  religious  and  democratic  commitment  to 
help  people  help  themselves.    We  deplore  any 
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attempt,  national  or  local,  to  dilute  the  con- 
cept of  maximum  participation  of  the  poor. 
We  affirm  our  faith  In  the  fact  that  their 
Involvement  Is  feasible,  and  should  be  viewed 
as  a  creative  utilization  of  the  natural  hu- 
man resources  found  In  the  community  of 
the  deprived  who  are  themselves  dedicated 
to  ridding  the  Nation  of  poverty.  Construc- 
tive participation  of  the  poor  in  the  conduct 
of  these  programs  Is  achievable.  The  dif- 
ficulties of  accomplishing  this  purpose  should 
not  lessen  our  striving  for  Its  realization. 
We  urge  a  redoubling  of  the  efforts  to  en- 
courage the  full  Involvement  of  the  poor 
In  antlpoverty  programs. 

The  commitment  to  our  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams must  not  only  be  maintained,  but 
must  be  Increased  to  achvieve  its  noble  pur- 
pose— the  development  of  a  Just  society. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  19,   1966) 

Three  Faiths  Join  To  Combat  Poverty 

( By  Nan  Robertson ) 

Washington,  January  18. — Roman  Catho- 
lic, Protestant,  and  Jewish  leaders  formed 
a  coalition  today  against  jxjverty.  which  they 
assailed  as  "morally  Intolerable"  In  this  rich 
Nation. 

The  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
Synagogue  Council  of  America,  working  with 
other  Jewish  groups,  created  a  *5-member 
Inter-Rellglous  Committee  Against  Poverty. 

Its  mission  is  to  rally  the  full  weight  of 
their  constituencies  behind  the  pwverty  cam- 
paign. 

Those  on  the  committee,  both  laymen  and 
clergy,  directly  represent  hundreds  of  reli- 
gious bodies  of  the  three  great  faiths  and 
Indirectly  represent  tens  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  and  Sargent 
Shrlver,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  were  present  at  the  news  con- 
ference announcing  the  group's  formation. 
Both  expressed  enthusiasm. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake  of 
Philadelphia,  stated  clerk  and  highest  offi- 
cial of  the  United  I^resbyterian  Church  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  said  the  commit- 
tee would  support,  coordinate,  and  criticize 
existing  private  and  governmental  programs 
for  the  poor,  and  perhaps  would  suggest 
additional  ones. 

RESOUNDING    ACTION 

Mr.  Humphbjet  said  the  members  were 
translating  their  faith  Into  resounding  ac- 
tion that  will  transform  America. 

The  formation  of  the  committee  Is  an  Im- 
portant extension  of  the  all-falth  coopera- 
tion that  helped  produce  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965. 

The  Vice  President  said  that  "there 
wouldn't  be  any  civil  rights  legislation  with- 
out the  margin  of  difference  contributed  by 
the  clergy  bringing  their  moral  persuasion 
to  bear.  Every  Member  of  Congress  knows 
that  fact." 

The  committee  Immediately  Issued  a  Joint 
Btatement  by  the  six  cochalrmen  for  more 
poverty  funds  (which  Mr.  Humphrey  as- 
sured them  would  be  asked  in  the  President's 
budget  message  next  Monday),  and  maxi- 
mum participation  for  the  poor  In  poverty 
programs. 

"Hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  poor  are 
now  participating  In  governmental  antl- 
poverty programs,"  Dr.  Blake  said.  "Their 
opportunities  must  not  be  wasted  or 
thwarted." 

Calling  participation  of  the  poor  "an  Inte- 
gral party  of  the  religious  and  democratic 
commitment  to  help  people  help  themselves," 
the  group  deplored  "any  attempt,  national  or 


local"  to  dilute  their  Involvement.  Some 
big  city  mayors  have  resisted  the  demands  of 
the  p>oor  for  a  voice  in  shaping  community 
projects. 

The  group  rejected  suggestions  that  antl- 
poverty programs  be  cut  back  or  held  at  the 
present  levels  because  of  the  Increasing 
military  commitment  In  Vietnam.  They 
called  such  proposals  "a  major  retreat  In 
the  war  on  poverty,  and  a  major  defeat  for 
America." 

The  only  other  private  antlpoverty  organi- 
zation to  compare  in  scope  with  the  commit- 
tee formed  today  Is  the  Citizens  Crusade 
Against  Poverty.  That  coalition  of  more 
than  125  groups  and  leaders  In  clvU  rights, 
labor,  agriculture,  teaching,  and  business  Is 
headed  by  Walter  P.  Reuther.  president  of 
the  United  Automobile  Workers.  His  union 
has  given  $12  million  to  the  crusade. 

There  Is  some  cross-fertilization  between 
the  crusade  and  the  Interreligious  commit- 
tee. 

reuther  on  committee,  too 

Mr.  Reuther  Is  a  member  of  the  inter- 
religious committee  and  attended  today's 
meeting.  Dr.  Blake  Is  chairman  of  the 
crusade's  Commission  on  Community  Activ- 
ity and  Organization.  The  crusade  also  In- 
cludes some  religious  groups,  among  them 
representatives  from  the  three  bodies  that 
Joined  forces  today. 

When  asked  If  the  committee  would  direct 
ministers,  priests  and  rabbis  throughout  the 
Nation  to  "mount  their  pulpits"  to  preach 
Involvement  In  the  campaign  against  pov- 
erty. Dr.  Blake  replied: 

"I  expect  them  to  preach  the  faith  they 
profess  to  hold.  It  Includes  this  commit- 
ment." 

Another  of  the  cochalrmaii.  Rabbi  Seymour 
Cohen  of  Chicago,  president  of  the  synagogue 
council,  rose  in  the  conference  room  at  the 
Capitol  to  give  his  answer. 

idealism  and  reality 

"There  Is  a  concrete  need  to  close  the  gap 
between  the  Idealism  of  our  faith  and  the 
stark  realities  of  society,"  he  said.  "We  have 
a  moral  imperative  to  rise,  to  sf>eak,  to  stir 
to  action." 

The  four  other  cochalrmen  are  Louis  Stern 
of  New  York  City,  past  president  of  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare 
Funds:  the  Reverend  Dr.  Norman  Baugher  of 
Elgin,  111.,  general  secretary  of  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  General  Brotherhood  Board; 
the  Most  Reverend  Robert  E.  Lucey,  Catholic 
bishop  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  and  the  Most 
Reverend  Raymond  J.  Gallagher,  Catholic 
bishop  of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and  formerly  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Charities. 

The  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council  Is 
an  asBoclatlon  of  about  300  American  bishops. 
The  National  Council  of  Churches  represents 
30  Protestant,  Anglican,  and  Greek  Orthodox 
denominations.  The  Synagogue  Council  of 
America  represents  Orthodox,  Conservative 
and  Reform  rabbis  and  presidents  of  con- 
gregations. 

In  another  development  tonight,  Mr. 
Shrlver  said  he  believed  that  "one  of  the  great 
contributions  of  the  War  on  Poverty"  was 
that  the  plight  of  30  million  poor  Americans 
had  been  made  vlsable  and  imderstandable 
to  other,  more  fortunate  Americans. 

He  said  that  to  him  one  of  the  most  In- 
teresting developments  was  the  creation  of 
Women  In  Community  Service. 

"It's  composed  of  all  four  of  the  major  re- 
ligiously oriented  women's  organizations  In 
the  United  States,  and  for  the  first  time  these 
four  groups — Protestants.  Catholics,  Jewish 
people,  and  Negro  women — have  all  gotten 
together"  to  fight  poverty. 

Mr.  Shrlver's  remarks  came  during  an  In- 
terview on  national  educational  television. 


LEAVES  OP  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Randall  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  ofQcial 
business. 

Mr.  Dow  for  January*  21,  1966,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McDade),  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Fogarty  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Patten),  for  20  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Find. 

Mr.  Perkins  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McDade)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Hosmer. 

(The  following  Members  ^at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Hanna  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  GiLLIGAN. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 
Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles   were    taken    from   the    Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  144a.  An  act  to  reserve  certain  public 
lands  for  a  National  Wild  Rivers  System,  to 
provide  a  procedure  for  adding  additional 
public  lands  and  other  lands  to  the  system, 
and  for  other  purpKues;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ENROLLED     JOINT     RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  waa 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  767.  Joint  resolution  authorising 
the  Preeldent  to  proclaim  National  Ski  Week, 
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ADJOURNMENT 


move 


Mr.  PATTEN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
that  the  Hoiue  do  nov  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  12  minutes  pm.) ,  under 
Its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  January  24,  1966,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


COMMTITEE  EMPLOYEES 
CouKiTTn  oir  Aobicultuks 

jAjruABT  17,  1966. 

To  tb0  Clbuc  or  thi  HoTTn: 

Tbe  above-mentloaed  committee  or  lub- 
oommlttee,  pursiiant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  "LaglsUtlve  Be(M^anlzatlon  Act  of  1946," 
Public  lAW  601,  78tb  Congreu,  approved 
August  a,  1946,  u  amesded,  submlta  the 
following  report  abowlng  tbe  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  tt  during  the  6-month  period  from 
June  80. 1966,  to  December  81, 1966,  Inclustve, 
together  with  total  funds  authorised  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


John  J.  Helmborger — 
FnnelsM.  LeMajr... 
ChriittiieS.  (Hllagher. 

Hydell.  Marrav 

Oeorge  T.  Mtaalneek.. 

LrdUVaeta.. 

Betty  M.  Preitoao 

Peny  J«aQ  htiam 

Martha  B.  Humah.... 
Jin*  C.  Wojdk 


Proltssion 


Oeneral  counsel. 
Staff  eonsaltant. 

Clerk. ..       

Aaslxtant  clerk.. 
Printing  editor.. 
Stall  assistant.-. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-mont  h 
period 


$12,470.46 

12,  470.  46 

12,470.46 

10,480.35 

6,  194.  97 

5,  792.  91 

5,  7V2.  91 

5,  347.  Sfl 

5.  947.  S6 

5, 151. 06 


INVUTIOATINO  STArr 


Tbomai  A.  Banks. 

Carolyn  Windsor 

Berkelev. 
RofW  J.  Brown 


Larry  AUlsonHI«h, 
Jr. 

Marjorle  B.  Johnson. 
Champion  Mitchell.. 


TowtarC.  West 

Catbarlns  L.  Bvn- 

hardt. 
Aaron  Neal  CUnard.. 


Jtrnmr  Lse  IfeKlnath. 
jMQueUna  White 


Stan  assistant 

(July  1, 1965). 
Stall  assistant 

Staff  assistant 
(through  Oct.  31 
1965). 

Staff  assistant 

1965). 

Staff  anistant 

SUA  asidstant 

(July  1, 1966). 

Staff  mis tant  

Staff  assistant  (Aug. 

I  toDec.  31, 1965). 
Staff  assistant  (Aug. 

1,  1965). 

do 

Staff  assUtant  (Oct. 
16  to  Dec.  31, 
1965). 


»405.41 
8,073.72 
2. 956. 96 

8ia82 


3, 899. 16 
406.41 

4,154.18 

2.iaaao 

405.41 
406.41 


following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1965.  to  December  31,  1965,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Funds  antborlMd  or  appropriated   for  com- 
mittee expendltares 178,  OOa  00 

JUBoantsfezpeodltorssprevloasly  reported.    U, 820. 71 
Amount  expended  from  June  SO  to  Dee.  31, 
1986 20.031.08 

Total  amoont  «pendsd  from  Jan.  1 
toDecU.  1966 38.8«a7» 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dee.  SI,  1965.    36,  ISO.  21 
HaaoiJ)  D.  CooLTT, 

Chairman. 

CoMMirrsi  ON  AmopiiATioNs 

Jaktjajit  16,  1966. 


To  the  OL^ix  OF  TKB  HoTjaa: 

Tba  •tWT»-maiitloned  conunlttee  or  sub- 
oommltt**.  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  XaaglaUtlTe  Reorganisation  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Iaw  001,  79th  Congreea,  approved 
August  a,   1946,  as   amended,  submits   the 


.Vame  of  employee 
I 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


I 


Kenneth  Sprankle j 

Paul  M.  Wilson.-.. 

Carson  W.  Culp  .. 
Robert  M.  Moyer... 

Jay  B.  Howe 

Roas  P.  Pope 

Frank  Sander? 

n   Homer  Skarin  . 
Eugene  B.  Wllhelm... 


Clerk  and  staff 

director. 
Assistant  clerk  and 

btiifT  director. 

Staff  assistant 

do 

do 

do 

do. 


Robert  L 
Aubrey  A, 
Robert  P. 
Qeorge  E. 
Francis  O 
Samuel  R 


Michaels. 

OiinnelS-- 
Wllllaras.. 
Evans 

MerriU... 

Preston.. - 


Earl  C.  Sllsby. 
Samuel  W.  Crosby.  . 
Keith  F.  Mainland... 
Lawrence  C.  MlUer, . . 
John  M.  Oarrlty.. 
Uerald  J.  Bova.. .  . 
Dempsey  B.  Mlrelle. . 
MUton  B.  .Meredith.. 
Robert  C.  Nicholas 

m. 

Oeorge  A.  Urlan 

Jamps  E.  Moore 

Auartlii  U  Smith..  .. 

Francis  W.  .Sady 

Randolph  ThorriiS.. 
Alan  R.  Henry. .  .     - 

Ruth  E.  Addison 

Helen  C.  Hampsoo.. 
Patrick  M.  Hayes.   .. 
Mary  L.  HoUl.1 
Rosalind  E.  McQov- 

em. 

William  J.  Neary 

John  A.  Rtngwald.. 
Mary  L.  Schwari- 

mann. 
Mary  H. 
Mary  F. 


do 

do 

do 

.     do 

EdlUir 

StafT  assistant... 

.    do 

...  do 

-.    do 

..do 

.do. 


Assistant  editor. 
Stall  assistant... 
do. 


-.do.. 
.do.. 
..do.. 


Smallwood. 
Wilson 


Iva  E.  Heath. 
Jack  W.  Watson. 


Clerical  assistant. .- 

.     -do 

---.do 

-do 

Mossx'nger.   .   

Clerk -stenographer. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.   .do 

do 


Robert  C.  Oresham.. 

Stephen  T.  Adams 

Alei  Coffin..     .   

JessemineA.  Falls 

ChsrlesH.  Fritiel 

Raymond  L.  (ioocb... 

David  Oramling 

Larry  H.Jose. 

Thomas  M.  .Vic Mur- 
ray. 

Neta  C.  Messer^ralth. 

Ann  L.  Olirotka 

Clara  B.  Posey 

Frankie  C.  Ram  ige... 

Oerildine  E.  Roth- 
well. 


---.do -.. 

..-.do 

-   -do 

Clerk  to  tlie  minor- 
ity I  to  Dec.  15, 
1965), 
do 

Clerk-stenographer. 

-.-.do - 

do 

.   -.do 

-  ..do 

do 

do 

do 


$11,679.12 

11.679.12 

11..^86.  09 

11.353  50 

11,363.50 

11,353.50 

11.3.'a  50 

11.3,«.  50 

11,353  50 

11,353.  W 

10,  480.  35 

9.  371.  79 

9.  180.  24 

9,  ISO.  24 

9,  180.  24 

7!  792!  35 
6.  97i  84 
6.338.90 

1,  210.  62 
966.86 

2,  596.  05 
1,  182.  65 
5.101.89 

5,101.89 
4.  690.  47 

4.  I'm.  47 

3,  itis.  44 

3.  109.  59 
4. 890.  47 
2,303.76 

4,  629.  54 
4.  990.  47 
3.001-89 
4.  69a  47 

4.  690.  47 
4,044.  12 
3.894.90 

4. 690.  47 
1.986.30 
2.386.71 
9.  591.  54 


962.85 

3.  681.  78 
4,044.12 

4,  890.  47 
4,  890.  47 
4,  690.  47 
4,  690.  47 

3,  W.'.  66 

4,  e»0.  47 


.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


20'2. 97 
327.  01 
690,47 
f.90.  47 
717.01 


Amount  ezpende'l  from  July  1, 1965,  to  I>ec. 

31,1966 $333,142.96 

Total  amount  expended  from  July  1 ,  1966.  to 

r)ec.Sl,1965 --     333,142.96 

OXORGK   MaHON. 

ChaiTman. 


CoMvrrrxz  on  AppaonuATioNs 

(INVKSTIGATIONB    StaFT) 

Januaxt  16,  1966. 
To  the  Clbrk  or  tbs  Hotrsx : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
Attgust  3,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and   total  salary   of  each  person  em- 


ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1966,  to  December  31,  1965,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expanded  by  It : 


Name  of  employee 


Leo  E.  Cooroy. 


Charles  Boli  

Edward  J.  Hayes.. 

Mlllan  M.  Mackie. 
Mury  A.  SauiT 


Profession 


Director,  surveys 
and  investigation!! 
staff. 

---.do-.- 

Assistant  director, 
surveys  and  in- 
vestigations staff. 

Stenographer 

do 


Total 
gross 
saltiry 
during 
6-nionlh 
period 


$9,315,09 


9.315  09 
6, 067. 77 


4, 739, 07 
4, 446.  69 


REIMRURSEMENTS 

TO   fiOVEENMK.VT  AnE.NCftS 

Agriculture,  Depart- 

mi'nt  of: 

Killy,  L.  L 

Investigator 

$4,  fi73, 61 
2, 360  30 

.MizelJe,  Derapeey... 

Editorial  assistant. ._ 

Federal  Bureau  of 

Invesilgation: 

Bader,  T.  J ...- 

Investigator 

3,  2.'i8.  68 

Bennett,  C.  L -. 

.-..do 

6.X3.M6 

BjTnes,  K.  C 

do --. 

6.  71fi  96 

Carson,  W.  1) 

do 

tJ,S32. 16 

Currall,  W.  G 

do 

6,  tiM-  80 

Flalley,  J.  M 

---.do- - 

e.LW  32 

Franklin,  K.  .M 

do 

6.2W  32 

Health  bene fiu 

706.27 

Ivy.  C.  M..- -- 

Investigator 

6,  M.  32 

K'unkel,  H.  O 

do 

6.333  W 

Lunphear,  R.  L 

Law,S.  W -. 

do ---- 

4,RS8.40 

do - 

2  224.64 

Law,  W.  C-- 

do 

413,84 

Life  insurance 

421.97 

McCloskey.J.J 

McUahey,  H.  B 

Magee,  E.  H 

Investigator 

6,017.78 

do ---- 

3,216.6« 

do -- 

569,  78 

Mldklfl,  0.  L 

do 

4,  7.'4.  24 

Murpliy,  P.J 

do - 

6, 243. 12 

8,141.85 

Schafer,  C.  U 

Investigator 

2, 626.  54 

Sbanley.J.  F 

do 

1,972.32 

do - 

6.  700. 16 

Stewart,  J.  T 

do 

4,  469.  04 

8ulliyan,J.  V 

do.... 

6,716,96 

Tiemey,  J.  R 

do 

4.850.72 

Torrence,  K.  E 

do 

4,0»t.80 

Van  Wagoner,  R.  L. 
Welch.  W.  H 

do. 

6,716.96 

do - 

7.  009.  52 

Wood.H.  B- 

do -- 

6,832,19 

Interior,  Department 

of  the: 

JervLsS 

do 

-.6,237.89 

National  Aeronautics 

and  Space 

Administration: 

IIeJy,J.  F 

do 

1,70?.  SO 

Lo>*Ty,J.  G 

do 

5,  766.  08 

Small  Business 

Administration; 

Hartman,  G.  8 

do 

2, 526. 72 

Tariff  Commission: 

Taylor,  J.  A 

do 

4,084.64 

Travel  and  mlsoel- 

40,592.93 

Funds  authorise*!  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $700, 000. 00 

Amount  expended  from  July   1,  1965,  to  __ 

Dec.  31, 1966 248,843.99 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 
1964 _ 451,156.01 

OroROi  Mahon, 

Chairman. 


CoMicrrTKx  on  Abickd  Skrviczs 

Januakt  12,  1966. 

To  the  CutRK  or  thx  Hottsx  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, ptirsuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Beorganlaatlon  Act  of  1948, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  3,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
JiUy  1,  1966,  to  IJecember  31,  1966,  Inclusive, 


January  20,  1966 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


879 


together  with  total  funds  authorlaed  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
gross 
salary 
diu'ing 
6-monlh 
Iieriod 

John  R.  Blandford.... 

Philip  W.  Kelleher 

Frank  M.  Slatinshek.. 

Chief  couasel 

Counsel 

do 

$12, 438. 21 
12, 185.  64 
12, 185.  64 

William  H.  Cook 

do.       .    . 

10, 879.  44 
10, 879. 44 

8, 657.  28 
7. 214.  22 
6  326  37 

Earl  J.  Morgan 

Ralph  Marshall 

OnctaL.  StockstiU..-. 
Kalinowski.  Bemiece. 

Professional  staff 
merabffl'. 

-     -.do 

Executive  secretary. 
Secretary . 

L.  Louise  Ellis 

Edna  E.  Johnson 

Dorothy  R.  Britton... 

do 

6, 326.  37 
6. 326.  37 
6,328.37 
6,224  86 
3, 039. 88 

1,218.24 

4,  812.  87 

2. 647.  36 
1, 767.  69 

1. 067. 22 

Doris  L.  Scott -.. 

InnisE.  McDonald... 

Shelley  J.  Pyle 

James  A.  Deakins 

Renjamln  Frasier,  Jr.. 
Bertha  J.  Zlnszer 

Barbara  L.  Bullard... 

do 

Secretary  (from 
Sept.  1,  1965). 

Secretary  (from 
Nov.  1,  1965). 

Clerical  staff  as- 
sistant. 

Messenger 

Secretary  (to  Oct. 
16,  1965). 

Secretary  (from 
July  15  to  Aug. 
30,  1965). 

fiCBrOMMITTKK  rOR  SPEHAL  IKVESTIOATIOKS  (PtJESUAKT 
TO  U.  RES.  118,  119,  AND  526,  SBTH  CONQ.) 


JoiinT.  M.  Reddan... 

Counsel 

$12  185  64 

Wiilton  Woods - 

Investigator 

9, 825.  51 

John  J.  X.  Ford 

Phyllis  Seymour 

Professional  staff 

member. 
Secretary 

8,644.37 
6, 18a  14 

William  B.  Short,  Jr... 
Leslie  M.  Berman 

Adeline  Tolerton 

Clerical  staff  assist- 
ant. 

Assistant  investi- 
gator (from  Sept. 
1,  1965). 

Clerk.     .     . 

4, 812. 87 
3,236.95 

3,875.04 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures  (H.  Res.  119  and  526).  $250, 000. 00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
ported  38,230.63 

Amount  expended  from  July  1,  1965,  to  Jan. 
1,1966 50,582.01 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 
1965,  to  Jan.  1,  1966 88,812.54 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Jan.  1,  1966.    161, 187.  46 

L.  Mkndel  RivEas, 

Chairman. 

CoMMii'iEE  ON  Banking  and  Cukhznct 

Januabt  10,  1966. 
To  the  Clerk  op  the  Hotjsr : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  i>erlod  from 
July  1,  1965  to  December  31,  1965,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 

STANniNO  COMMITTEE  STArT 


Name  of  employee 


Paul  Nelson 

Orman  S.  Fink. 


Norman  Leonard 

Holmes. 
Charles  B.  Holsteln. 

Alvin  Lee  Morse 
Curtis  A.  Prins..;:; 


Profession 


Clerk  and  staff 
director. 

Minority  profes- 
sional staff  mem- 
ber. 

Assistant  counsel... 

Professional  staff 
member. 

Counsel _.. 

Chief  Investigator.. 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


$12, 081.  78 
11, 679. 12 

7, 451. 63 

11,679.12 

8,972.11 
8,93-2.83 


STANDING  coMMrrrBK  STATF — oontlnoed 


Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
I)eriO'i 

Beuet  David  Oellman. 

JaneM.  Deem 

Mary  W.  Layton 

Donald  G.  Vaughn 

Investigative 

counsel. 
Administrative 

assistant. 
Secretary  to  minor- 
Assistant  clerk 

$7, 400.  90 
6,  433  95 
6, 433.  95 

5,600.58 

Total 

86.  665.  87 

INVESTIGATING  STArf  (PUaSDANT  TO  H.  EK8.  133,  134,  AND 
S17,  89TH  CONO.) 


Karl  Robert  Bailey... 

Charles  S.  Beller 

James  D.  Clark 

Timothy  Allen  Col- 
cord. 

John  Cook 

Susan  M.  Day 

Dolores  K.  Dougherty. 

Martin  G.  GoldJaian... 

Helen  C.  Hitz 

Norman  Leonard 
Holmes. 

Janice  L.  Johnson 

Robert  Murray  Ken- 
drick. 

Stephen  D.  Kennedy.. 

Gerald  Richard  Mc- 
Murray. 

Bruce  Edward  Mason. 

Constance  D.  Mellin- 
ger. 

Mildred  S.  Mitchell.... 

Jonas  V.  Morris 


Margaret  L.  Rayhawk 
Carolyn  Virginia 

Thomas. 
William  E.  Turner,  Jr. 
James  Welghart 


Total. 


Messenger 

Counsel.-- 

Research  analyst.. 
Professional  staff 
member. 

Messenger 

Secretary 

Assistant  clerk 

Research  analyst.. 

.Asslstan  t  clerk 

Assistant  counsel.. 


Secretary 

Assistant  clerk. 


Research  analyst. 
do 


Assistant  clerk. 
Secretary 


Assistant  clerk 

Professional  sttija 

member. 
Research  secretary. 
Secretary 


Staff  Investigator 

Professional  staff 
member. 


$961.40 
1,  737.  75 
1,250.72 
8, 818.  61 

229  73 
1,802.40 
4, 318.  73 

867.12 
4, 761.  05 
1,458.80 

4, 227.  34 
1,314.40 

1.028.16 

3,  369.  '29 

1,463,84 

2, 102. 80 

4.  601,  59 
2, 750. 36 

3, 174.  31 
1,032.67 

1. 760. 41 
6,333.62 


69.253.00 


H.  Res.  134 _ $225,000.00 

H.  Ros.  617 60,000.00 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor 
committee  expenditures 285,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
ported— 70,064.80 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1965 68,782.44 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3 
to  Dec.  31,  1966 138.837.24 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 
1966 146,162.76 

WaiouT  Patuan, 

Chairman. 

BtTBCOMMITTEI   ON   HOUSING,   HOtrsX   BANKING 
AND  CuaEJtNCY  COMMITTXX 

Jantjaby  10, 1966. 
To  the  CuaiK  or  thb  House : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pnirsuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  repoit  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1965,  to  December  31,  1965,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


John  E.  Barrlere 

Kennffth  W.  Burrows. 
RIcliard  K.  Cook 


Profession 


Staff  director.. 
Housing  economist. 
Minority  staff  In- 
f-estigator. 


Total 
gross 

salary 

during 

6-raonth 

period 


$3,824  20 
11.539  59 
8, 932.  83 


Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
fross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 

Mary  M.  Edwards.... 
Casty  Ireland . 

Consultant 

Minority  staff 

meinl«T. 

Sccntiiry 

I>puty, "Staff 

director. 
Secretary 

$.^.  232  SI 
10  343  00 

MarEarct  J,  X/t-ary 

John  J.  McEwan,  Jr. . 

Wilhelmina  C. 

4.  7r,9  81 
11,679  12 

2, 173,48 

Proctor, 
Alicia  F.  Shoemaker- 
Patrlda  A,  Taylor     .. 
Margaret  E.  Tuckcr.- 
Doris  M .  Young  

-.do 

Asjiiiilant  clerk 

.'^•tTft.vy 

.Vssistiuit  clerk 

3.  34B  92 
2,196  93 
3.713  00 
4,690  47 

Total 

-   —  .  

72,444.66 

n.  Res.  247 $150,000 

n.  lies.  616 97,000 


Fund.s  authorirj'd  or  appropriated  for 

curamitU'c  1  ijn-nditures-- 247,000,  00 

.\mount  of  expenditures  previoasiv  rrport^d.  i  76,  263.  63 
Amount  expended  from  July  1    io  l>c,  31, 
1*55 -    74,801.63 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to 
Dec. 31,  1965 151.065,26 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31 ,  1905.    95, 934.  74 

'  Revisi^d  figure. 

Weight  Patman, 

Chairman. 


COMMmiE  ON  THe  DiSTBICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

January  16,  1966. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1965,  to  December  31,  1965,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Total 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 

Hayden  S.  Oarber 

Counsel  (P),  stand- 
ing commltli*. 
Staff  director  (P), 

$10, 480.  35 

Clayton  D.  Qasque... 

8,82L5fl 

standing  commit- 

tee. 

Donald  J.  Tubrldy... 

Minority  clerk  (P), 
standing  commit- 
tee. 

7, 686. 79 

Leonard  0.  Hllder 

Investigator  (P), 
standing  commit- 

7, 476.  24 

tee. 

James  T.  Clark 

Clerk  (C).  standing 
committee. 

11.679.12 

Ellen  M.  Coxeter 

Assistant  clerk  (C), 
standing  commit- 
tee. 

5,10&04 

Jean  Quarles 

do 

4.519.86 

Peggy  L.  Thornton  . . . 
H.  E.  Yarborough  III. 

do 

4.  446  69 

do 

3,055.77 

Lois  Marlon  Rivers... 

Clerk  typist  (C), 
standing  commit- 
tee. 

8,055.77 

Total 

65, 73a  W 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  com- 
mittee expenditures $25,  OOaOO 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.      1, 839. 87 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  80, 

1965.    - 1,839.87 

Total  amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec, 
31,  1965 - '10,088.46 

I  Additional  clerical  stenographic  and  typing  assist- 
ance amounting  to  $10,089  49  in  connection  *-lth  com- 
mittee work  under  Investigating  committee  funds. 

John  L.  McMiixan. 

Chairman, 
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COMKTTm  OM  EDtrCATION  AND  LaBOE 

Jaituast  is,  19M. 

To  tba  CUBX  ow  na  House: 

The  aboTe-mentloned  committee  or  nib- 
oommltte*.  puntuint  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  LeflsUtlve  Beorg»nlxatlon  Act  of  19M. 
Public  Uiw  601,  79tb  Ckjngress.  approved 
Angiut  3,  19M,  M  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  8-month  period  from 
July  1.  19M,  to  December  31,  1066.  Inclusive. 
together  with  total  funds  authorlced  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Total 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

gross 
salary 
during 
ft-month 
period 

LoalM  Maztenne 

Chief  clerk  

SI 2.  470.  46 

bSS^': 

Staff  director 

12.  470.  46 

Derrick  v)n. 

Once  L.  Hewcll 

Chief  of  e^luottlon. 

12,  470.  4« 

Leon  AbramsoD.. 

Chief  oooniiel  for 
labor 
manaitement. 

11,  740  53 

C.  Sumner  Stone,  Jr. . . 

Special  assljtsnt  to 
the  chairman. 

12.  470.  4« 

Donald  Loots 

Counsel  (Oct.  1  to 

8.i54.0e 

Dec.  31.  19«5K 

Odsll  Clark 

Chief  Investigator 

8,814  75 

LoulM  M.  Wright...  . 

Administrative 
assistant  fJulv  1 
to  Sept.  30.  1905). 

2.750.79 

Corrine  Annette 

Secretary 

7.231.63 

Huff. 

Mlnorltyr 

Michael;. 

Coansel  for  edaca- 

12.  470.  4« 

Bemiteln. 

tlon  and  lahor. 

Charles  W. 

Special  ooanwl  for 

9.  825.  51 

Radellfls. 

edneation. 

Amoant  of  expenditures  prevloQ'ly  reported.  $04,811.76 
Amoant  expanded  from  Jtily  1  to  Dec.  31, 
108S 108,198.80 


Total  amoant  expended  from  July  1 
to  Dee.  SI,  1968 300.  981.36 

Adam  C.  Powbx, 

Chairman. 

Dmanoinrs  btaft 


Ooidia  A.  Baldwin.... 

Administrative  as- 
sistant. 

$3,  627. 42 

Donald  T.  Berens 

do 

5.600.59 

Rldiard  J.  Coffer 

AMlstant  counsel  for 
labor  manage- 
ment (Aug.  31, 
19«S). 

1,686. 68 

Jamas  B.  Fieaman 

Assistant  chief  In- 
vestigator (July 
SI.  19A5). 

503.23 

Walter  Jamas  Oia- 

flMntary 

4,373.58 

bam,  Jr. 

WaltarB.  Hnber,  Jr.. 

a«rk-typlst  (July  1. 
to  Oct.  31  and 
Dec.  3  to  Dec.  31, 
1985). 

2, 188.  51 

Janet  R.  Inaeore 

Secretary  (from  Sep. 
M,  1965). 

1,738.34 

Ridfsly  Jooes 

Administrative  as- 

1,408.14 

sistant  (from  July 

1,  to  Aug.  31. 1965.) 

John  R.  Kramer 

Assistant  chief  of 
education  (from 
July  12,  1965). 

5,985.92 

CleofBlne  B.  lewis.... 

R*w*tary 

4. 087. 17 

Betty  D.  Nixon 

Secretary  (from  Sep. 

1.  1965). 
Seoretary 

2,228.23 

Fiandne  Nocd 

3.348.96 

OUvlaF.  Held 

Administrative  as- 
sistant (from 
July  fl,  to  Sept.  24, 
1985). 

2,019.58 

John  P  BchnyVw  .   . 

Counsel 

7. 387.  38 

MaryL.  8hul« 

MarrKllanTerdu.... 

Benntary 

4,330.  »3 

Secretary  (to  Aug. 

1,206.56 

SI.  1966). 

Jaanns  X.  Tbomsoa. .. 

AdminUtraUve 
tSBlstant. 

5,60X50 

I.PamtfaWIlllama... 

Assistant  clerk 
(from  Aug.  1  to 
SI.  196S). 

S28.18 

John  iTwett  Warren.. 

Assistant  clerk 

2,188.79 

TbansallZapart.... 

Secretary 

a.  826. 71 

iNvxunoATivi  /tTAFT— rontlnue<l 


Total 

pross 

Name  of  employee 

Profesulon 

salary 

'lurin? 

6- month 

I)erlod 

Minority: 

Louise  W.  Flnke.. 

Secretary  (from 
Aug    1  to  Sept. 
30,  196.'5). 

11,096.58 

Crawford  C.  Heer- 

Administrative 

6,355.07 

lein. 

assistant  (to  .Nov 
30.  1965). 

Will  Henderson... 

Assistant  clerk  (to 

1. 006.46 

Aug.  31,  19651. 

Alice  R.  Illpeley 

Research  assistant 
(from  Sept.  1  to 
30.  1965). 

77.97 

Ruth  OUes  Mack- 

Secretary  (to  Sept. 

1.964.81 

net. 

30,  19651. 

Delor«s  Y.  Tillman. 

Secretary  (to  July 

187.  95 

9,  1965). 

Funds  authorlted  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures tl80.000.00 

Amount  of  eipendltures  previously  re- 
ported   71.560.52 

Amotmt  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1965 87, 696.  53 

Total  amount  expended  (rom  Jan    3 
to  Dec.  31,  1965 159,257.05 

Balance  unexpended  as    of  Dec.   31, 
1966 20,742.98 

Adam  C.  Pownx, 

Chairman. 


OKNERAL  SUBCOMMTTTEK   nS    EIHTATIUS    NO,    1,    KEPRE- 
8ENTATIVE  CARL  D    PERKINS.  (HAIRUA.N 


Elliabeth  A.  Comett. 
Eileen  Bailiff 

OHaver. 
Hartwell  Duvall 

Reed.  Jr. 


Clerk.         

Assistant  clerk... 

CounseL 


$4,044.12 

760.80 

10,735,25 


Funds  authorlied  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $35.  000.  OO 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.     13. 187.  53 
Amount  expendeii  from  July  1  to  Dec. 
31,  1965.. 15,985.87 


Total  amoimt  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  Dec 
31,1965 .     29.153-20 


Balance    unexpended    as    of    Dec.    31, 
1965 5,846.80 

Adam  C.  Powkll. 

Chairman. 

GSHERAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  NO.  2.  REPRESKMTA- 
TTVE  JAMES  RCK),<(EVELT,  CHAIRMAN.  MN,  3,  TO  (XTT.  JO, 
1»««:  BIFRESENTATIVE  ROMAN  C.  PICINSKJ,  CHAIRMAN, 
OCT.  21,  TO  DEC.  31,  19M 


Adrienne  Fields.. Clerk  (to  Nov.  30, 

1965). 

Jay  H.  Foreman '  Counse! 

Carol  A.  Weiss .Assistant  clerlt  (to 

Au<!.21,  1965). 


Jon  C.  Bednerlk 

Miriam  K.  Carliner. 


Mertis  A.  Souther- 
land. 

Ardyce  E.  Harrison. 


.'  Research  assistant 
(from  July  1  to 
July  31.  1965). 
.    Staff  assistant 

I       (from  Oct.  20, 

!       1965), 

I  .\sslstant  clerk 

I      (from  Nov.  l. 

I       1965!. 
.    Clerk  (from  Dec    I 

I       to  Dec.  31,  1965'. 


S3,  889. 41 

7,  378.  94 
299.06 

251,06 

1,536.11 

664  24 

434.08 


Funds  authoriied  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $35,  000  00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.     ll.tCl  45 
Amoimt  expended  from  July   1  to  Dec    31. 
1965 15,(»4  47 

Total  amotmt  expended  from  J  in,  3  to 
Dec.  1965 26. 655.  W 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 1965.      8,344.08 

AOAM    C.    POWTLI.. 

Chairman. 


srxaAL  stTBCowMTrrii  on  education  mo.  s,  reprs- 

SENTATTVS  EDITH  OREEN,   CHAIRMAN 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 

p-088 

salary 

durlnj 

6-month 

period 

Barbara  A.  Delss 

WUllam  F.  Oaul 

Linda  Sullivan 

Charles  P.  Tobln 

Secretary 

Counsel 

Clerk 

Assistant  clerk  (to 
Aug,  31.  1965). 

$3,807.33 
8. 435. 31 
2.633  78 
l,f)06.4« 

Fimds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $35,  (X)0. 00 


Amoimt  of  expenditures  previously  reported 
Amount  expended  from  July  1,  to  Dec.  31 


12,  024. 30 
1965 16.780.74 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 
to  Dec.  31.  1965 28.805.04 

Balanceiinexpendedasof  Dec.  31, 1966.     6.194.96 
AOAM  C.  Powell, 

C^iairman. 


SPEnAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR   NO.  6, 
REPRESENTATIVE  TRANK  THOMPSON,  JR.,   CUAIBHAN 


Robert  E.  McCord 

Subcommittee  clerk. 

$10,471.02 

Leila  W.  Troup 

Secretary 

2,684.25 

Dale  Bumham 

Assistant  clerk  (to 
Aug.  22, 1965). 

376.39 

Andrew  Moore 

Assistant  clerk  (to 

575.89 

Williamson. 

Aug.  15,  1965). 

Anne  G.  Thompson. . 

Assistant  clerk  (to 
Aug.  31,  1965). 

783.74 

Daniel  H.  PolUtt 

Special  counsel  (to 
July  31,  1965; 
from  Sept.  1, 
1965). 

4,669.35 

Funds  authorired  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $35, 000.  OO 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported .    12, 136. 55 
Amount  expected  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31 

1965 20,202.82 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to 
Dec.  31,  1965 32.339.37 

BalanceuneipendedasofDec.  31, 1965.      2,660.63 
Adam  C.  Powkll, 

Chairman. 


SELEC-T  SUBCOMMITTEE   ON    EDIC^TION   NO.   S. 
REPRESENTATIVE  JOHN  H.  tlENT.  CHAIRM.lN 


A.  R.  Kelley Assistant  clerk 

Eleanor  Carson  Clerk 

Keown. 

Robert  E.  Vagley Director . 

Lynn  C.  Myers |  AssLstant   clerk    (to 

Aug.  31,  196.5) 
Carol  A.  Wpl.^s. 


Patll  L.  Noble. 


Assi-stant   clerk   (to 
Aug.  21,  19«i5). 

Assistant  clerk 
(from   Sept.    1    to 
Oct.  31.  1965). 


$2, 2'27,  03 
3,725.85 

7,  .110  M 
(507,26 

299,06 

652,68 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures ..$35,000,00 

.\moimt  of  expenditures  previously  reported.    13.  lt>0  66 

Amoimt  cxijendod  from  July  1  to   I^'C-  31,  ^ 

1965 - -     15.7ta,09 

Total  amount  eip<'nded  from  Jan,  3  I" 

Dec.  31,  1965...  '^l^^L- 

Balance  unexpended  it';  uf  1  >ec,  31 ,  1S#>5.      6, 0.'i6  25 
Adam  C.  Powell, 

Chai''r7M«n. 


SELECT   at'BrOMMITTF.K    ON    lABOK    NO,   B, 
KEPHESENTATIVE   ELMER   J,    HolI^Mi.   CHAIRMAN 


Roberts.  L.  Knieht        Director  ito  Oct.  4, 
1965). 

Susan  M.  Piirrv  .  i  Clerk 

William  A.  Iloveland.  1 do 

Jr.  I 


W.  917.  45 

3,  fi.'52.  35 
621.12 
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mwiMCt  sTBCOimrrrEE  on  labor  no.  e,  kep«e«enta- 

^TlVE  ELHEB  I.  HOLLAND,  CH  AIRMAN— Continued 


AD  HOC  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON   POVEBTT   NO.   7,   BEPRESENT- 

ATIVE  ADAM  c.  POWELL,  CHAIBMAN— Continued 


Name  of  employee 


James  B.  Harrison... 

Austin  F.  Rtnella,  Jr 
Joseph  Carl  Oerson... 


Profession 


Assistant  director 

(from  Aug.  21. 

1965). 
Assistant  clerk 

(from  Oct.  2, 1965) 
Assistant  clerk 

(from  Sept.  16, 

1965). 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


$5,  552.  78 


385.40 
206.85 


Funds  authoriied  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mlttee  expenditures $35,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.    11, 573. 40 
Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1965 l°-»^'- '^ 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to 
Dec.  31,  1965 - 27, 395. 17 

BalanceuneipendedasofDec.  31,1965.      7,804.83 

Adam  C.  Powixl, 

Chairman. 


AD  ROC  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  POVERTY  NO.  7,  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE ADAM  C.  POWELL,  CHAIBMAN 


Donald  Louis 

Anderson. 
Loretta  A.  Bamett... 
WeUlngton  C.  Deal.. 

Garrett  H.  Byrne,  Jr. 


Richard  P.  Crane,  Jr. 

I.  T.  Creswell,  Jr 

Lloyd  J.  Elliott - 


Counsel. 


Dorothy  W.  Hlraes. 

Virginia  Randolph 
Hoffman. 

Malcolm  R.  LaPlaoe.. 


James  E.  McCarthy.. 

Juliet  0.  McCoy 

Phyllis  A.  Mann 

Helen  B.  Prillaman.. 
James  B .  Robinson . . 


Michael  Schwartz 

Gregory  M.  Sullivan. 

Emma  T.  Swann 

Warren  L.  Wilson 

Louise  M.  Wright... 


Minority: 
Dixie  Ann  Barger. 

John  R.  Buckley.. 


Louise  W.  Flnke. 


Patricia  A.  Gold- 
man. 
Crawford  C.  Heer- 

lein. 


Will  Henderson.. 
Alice  R.  HIpsley. 


I  Secretary 

Investigator  (from 
Sept.  21,  1965). 

Chief  investigator 
for  accounts  and 
financial  records 
(from  Sept.  21, 
1965). 

Legal  analyst  and 
Investigator  (from 
Nov.  15, 1965). 

Investigator  (from 
Sept.  2,  1965). 

Staff  economist 
(from  Dec.  1, 
1965). 

Administrative 
assistant. 

Secretary  (from 
Sept.  15.  to 
Nov.  30,  1965). 

Assistant  director 
for  public  infor- 
mation (from 
Nov.  1,  1965). 

Investigator  (from 
Sept.  10,  1965). 

Secretary  (from 
Sept.  1,1965). 

Secretarv  (from 
Nov.  18,  1965). 

Secretary  (from 
Sept.  8,  1965). 

Stall  assistant 
(from  Sept.  1, 
1965). 

Assistant  counsel 

Investigator 

Receptionist 

Investigator  (from 
Sept.  9, 1965). 

Administrative 
assistant  (from 
Oct.  1, 1965). 

Sewetary  (from 
December  1,1966). 

Chielof  Staff  for 
minority  (from 
September  22, 
1965). 

Secretary  (from 
October  1,1965). 

Consultant 


Administrative 
assistant  (from 
Decemberl,1965), 

Assistant  clerk 
(from  September 
1,196.5). 

Research  assistant 
(from  October  1 
to  November  30, 
1965). 


Total 

gross 

Name  of  employee 

Profeaslon 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 

Minority— Continued 

Edmund  La  Claire 

Secretary  (from 
September  21  to 
November  30, 
1965). 

$1,203.36 

Ruth  Giles  Mack- 

Secretary  (from 

2,  079.  72 

net. 

October  1,  1965). 

James  J.  Ryan 

Investigator  (from 
December  1, 
1965). 

Investigator  (from 

1.149.92 

William  N.  Stoltte-. 

2. 144. 38 

September  23  to 

November  30, 

1965). 

$2, 750. 79 

2,309.31 
4, 248. 26 

4, 302.  63 


1,278.89 

2, 783. 42 
1,260.26 

4,886.64 
927.35 

2, 182. 58 

4, 760. 96 
2, 427. 49 
1, 038. 11 
2, 289. 61 
2, 055. 19 


5, 600.  69 
1,624.21 
3, 348. 96 
2,884.69 

2, 849. 80 


667.50 
6, 112. 77 

1,704.09 
3,854.11 
1,298.08 

2,067.28 

161.66 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures —  $250, 000,  00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
ported  - 15,836  55 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  December 
31,1965.-     - - 91.96146 

Total  amount  expended  from  January 
3, 1965  to  December  31, 1965 107,  798. 01 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  December 
31,  1965..-..^ 142,201.99 

Adam  C.  Powell, 

Chairman. 

committik  on  poreicn  artairs 

Jantjaky  12,  1966. 

To  the  Clerk  or  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  1966.  to  December  31,  1965,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


CoMMrmcE  OK  OovmirMKNT  Opekationb 

JANT7AHT    10,    1966. 

To  the  Clerk  or  the  Hotrss : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profee- 
slon.  and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  I,  1965,  to  December  81,  1965,  IncluslTe, 
together  with  total  funds  authorised  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It : 

Expenses,  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1965: 

Full  committee .        .... 

Executive  and  Legislative  Reorganization 
Subcommittee 

Military  Operation.i  Subcommittee 

Oovernment  Activities  Subcommittee 

Intergovermnental  Relations  Subcommtt' 
tee.. 

Natural  Resources  and  Power  Subcommit- 
tee  

Foreign  Operations  and   Government  In- 
formation Subcommittee 

Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee. 

Research  and  Teclmical  Programs  Subcom- 
mittee. .     -     .   . 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Donable  Prop- 
erty  -.   

Special  Subcommittee  on  Invasion  of  Pri- 
vacy  

Total 330,954  90 


Total 

gro.ss 

Name  of  employee 

Profes.«lon 

salary 

during 

6-nionlh 

[)eriod 

Boyd  Crawford 

Staff  administrator.. 

$12. 470.  46 

Roy  J.  Bullock 

Senior  staff 
consultant. 

12,  470.  46 

Albert  C.  F. 

Staff  consultant 

12.470.46 

Westphal. 

Franklin  J.  Schupp. . . 

do 

11.939  43 

Robert  F.  Brandt 

do 

11.818.68 

Harry  C.  Cromer 

do 

11.708  19 

Philip  B.  Billings  .... 

do 

9. 180.  24 

Marian  A.  CzaraeckL . 

do 

11.679  12 

Melvin  0.  Benson 

do 

10.  039  95 

Senior  staff 

8.960.94 

assistant. 

Helen  C.Mattas 

Staff  assistant 

7,553.64 

Helen  L.  Hashagen . . . 

do 

7.393.32 

Mary  Louise  O'Brien 

do 

7,  214.  22 

Mary  M.  Lalos. 

do 

4,923,  54 

Doris  B.  McCracken.. 

do 

6,016.26 

Jean  E.Smith 

do--..- 

3. 905.  22 

Robert  J .  Bowen 

Clerical  assistant  — 

4,  781.  95 

$882.34 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures -.- $118.250.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
ported  33,679.76 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1966 37,368.79 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to 
Dec.31,  1965---. 71,048.55 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 

1965 - - --       47.201.45 

Thomas  E.  Moboan, 

CTiairTTwn. 


39.671  37 
48,211  94 
26,  619.  12 

43.589  13 

41,  555.  94 

53.064  82 
29.  785.  84 

35,651.15 

11.996.00 

25.2.S 

SALARIES,   flLL  COMMITTEE.   JILT    1    TO   PEC 

31,    19«S 

Name  of  eniployee 

Profession 

Total 
gross 
.salary 
during 
6-monlh 
period 

Christine  Ray  Davis 

James  A .  Lanlgan 

Miles  Q.  Romney 

Earle  J.  Wade. 

Dolores  L   Fel'Dotto.. 

Stafldirector 

Oeneral  counsel 

Associate  general 
counsel. 

Staff  member 

...  .do 

$12,470.46 
12,470  46 
10,480  SS 

8,304  81 
5,445  48 

Ann  E.  Mcl^achlan. -. 
Patricia  M.  Maheux.. 
Charlotte  C.  BIckett 
J.  Philip  Carlson..      , 
Raymond  T.  Collins. 

do 

do 

.do 

Minority  counsel. . ,. 
Minority  staff  mem- 
l)er. 

5.335  56 

5.336  66 
4,855  92 
9,553.29 
h,  304  81 

EXrEN.SE8,  rVLL  COMMITTEE,  JULY  1  TO  DEC.  SI.  !»«8 

Travel,  publications,  telephone,  stationery,  sup- 
plies, etc $881!  34 


EXECUTIVE   AND  LEGISLATIVE  RE0Rr,AM7.ATI0N  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE (HON    WILLIAM  L.  DAW.SON,  CHAIRMAN) 


Elmer  W.  Henderson 
Louis  I.  Freed    

rniinnel 

$10,896  75 

Investigator 

9.  29'2  41 

Peter  S.  Bsirash 

A.ssistant  couisel 
(legal  assliront). 

5. 108  04 

Francis  J,  Schwoerer 

Staff  member  

6, 182,  40 

Veronica  H,  Johnson.. 

Clerk   

4.  85,5.  92 

John  I,.  l")odson 

Clerical  sufl 

2.737  11 

598  74 

39,671.37 

MIUTAHT  OPERATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE   (HON.  CHET    HOU- 
riELD,   CHAIRMAN) 


Herbert  Roback '  Staff  administrator. .i$12, 470,  46 

John  Paul  RIdgelv Investigator ;     7,192.35 

Dougla.'i  O.  Dahliii-...|  Staff  attorney !    6.852.30 


Daniel  W.  Fulmer.... 
Roliert  J.  McElrov.-. 
Catherine  L.  Koeber- 
leln. 

Mollle  Jo  Hughes 

Expenses 


Total. 


do !     6.016.36 

Inve-stlgator j     5.619.91 

Research  assisUn  t . .      5,  200.  29 


C  lerk -stenographer. 


4,855,92 
104.46 

48,211.94 
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QorKawnvTT  Acnvrraa  suBcomorru 

(HON.   JACK   BBOOKS,  COAlaJLLK) 


BUIAaCH  A.VP  TKCHXICAI.  reOORAHB  SrSCOMUITTRX 
(HON.  HKNBY  B.  RKI  SS.  CHAfRMAN) 


NuuofamploTM 


Bniwt  Cornlfh 

Baynard. 
WUliamlCJi 

Irma  BmI 

LyniM  Hloinbetharn! 
Wimam  D«Tld  Allnd. 


Bound  J.  WllUamj. 

KxptBtm 

Total 


Profciatoa 


Total 
groaa 
salary 
during 
6-moDCh 
polod 


Staff  admlnljtrator. 

CoanaaL 

Clerk 

Clerk-(t«nosrapber. 
Beaenreh  a«ijtant 

(July  1  to  Au«.  U, 

1966). 
Inveatlffator  (July 

1-4,  1965) 


$10,  48a  35 

5,096.74 
4.855.92 
4.422.33 
1,171.36 


122.83 
?7a59 


20, 519. 12 


IMTSBOOTSKinfENTAX  XKLATTOITS  STTVCOMXriTCI 
(HON.   L.   H.  fOCTNTAiN,  CHAIRMAIO 


Jamm  R.  Naofhton... 
Dalphl*  C.  OoTdberf .. 

Oeorge  0.  Serini 

WnUam  Donald  Gray. 

Bebe  B.Terry 

Lailne  RoUbu 

Bxp«n«a 

Coonsel 

P^ofeaslooal  ataS 
member. 

iDTestlitstor 

Research  analyst.... 

Clerk-stenorrapher. . 

do 

tlO.079.97 
10. 079. 97 

7.553.94 
9. 852. 30 
4.568.91 
3.899.19 
555  48 

Total 

43  589  13 

ITATUBAL  RSaOtntCXa   AJTI)   rOWER   SUBCOMMITTM 
(HON.  ROBIRT  I.  JONCS,  CSAIRMA.S) 


Phtaaaa  Indrlti 

Counsel 

$10,480  35 

Harry  V.  Lemer 

WUUamEarl  Raaco... 

Catherine  L.  Hartke.. 
Joaaphlne  Schelber.... 

Frandne  Shacter 

KlohardP.Crane.Jr.. 

Xxpanaea. 

Assistant  counsel 

Professional  staff 

member. 

Stenoerapher 

Reeearch  analyst 

Clerk-stenofcrapher. . 
Legal  analyst  (July 

1  to  Nov.  14.  1965). 

8.668.53 
6, 019.  28 

4.855.92 
4,855.92 
3. 899. 19 
2, 477. 76 

802  04 

Total 

41.  556. 94 

rokxiON  onsATioNs  and  covutNicnrr  wtobmation 

■CBCOMMrmX  (BON.  john  x.  mobb,  CHAIBXAM) 


Vlneint  J.  AotUtr*... 
Samuel  J.  Aiehlbald. 


Darld  Click 

JackMatleeon... 
Joban  T.  Benson. 


Betty  W.Baldwin... 

Elisabeth  Jayne  Bo- 
decker. 
Benny  L.  Eaa.Jl... 


Olenna  Q.  Dooat. 

Kxpeosea 

Total 


Chief,  fareign  oper- 
ations. 

Chief,  go-vemment 
information. 

Chief  counsel 

Chief  in  vest  i([at  or.. 

Investlsator  (Nov. 
1  tol5ec.  31, 
1968). 

Secretary  (July  16 
to  Dec.  31,  1966). 

Secretary 


Assistant  coansel 
(July  1  to  Oct.  31, 
1965). 

Secretary  (July  1- 
31,1969). 


110,48a  35 

10, 48a  35 

9, 530.  61 
8,955.30 
1,  657.  68 

3.294.53 
3. 464. 40 
S.  786.  82 

680.12 
734.66 


53,064.82 


LKOAL   AND    liONITABT    AFTAIBS    SUBCOMMITTIB    (HON" 
DANTE  B.   rASCEU.,   CUAJBMAN) 


M.  Jo«ph  Matan  ..   . 

Staff  administrator 

$10  079. 97 

Charles  Rothenberg 

Coansel    

9.292.41 

Clara  Katherine 

Clerical  staff... 

4.688.00 

Armstronc. 

MUlkent  Y.  Myers... 
Herbert  Lee  Oold- 

Stenographer 

4.446.69 

Clerical  staff  (July 

684.10 

blatt. 

1  to  \ug.  31, 
1965). 

Expenaea 

594.97 

ToUl I i  29.785.84 


Name  of  employee 

I                                         Total 

KTOSS 

■          Profession              salary 
during 
6-month 
1    period 

Edna  0<wvs 

Jonas  V.  Morris 

Harry  L.  Selden 

John  Handley  Beti... 

Stuff  ■i.lmlni'itnitor.. 
Chief  consultant 

(Oct,  1  to  Dec. 

31,  1965), 

Consultant-. 

f^ounsel 

$9,  163. 38 
4. 274.  07 

4, 867.  68 
5  854  95 

Roycn  W.  Klehlmnn 

Invent  igator. 

5  09.5  74 

Catherine  9.  Cash.  .. 
Carol  KUmagin 

Betty  W.  Baldwin  ... 

Expenses 

Seoretnry... 

Seoret.'irv  (.\uk.  9  to 

Dec.  31,  1965). 
Clerk-siano(m»pher 

(July  1-14,  11W5). 

3,313.05 

2,  422.  07 

272.53 
387.68 

Total 

35.651.15 

BtZClAL  SrBCOMMtTTKK   ON   DOVABI.E   PBOPERTT 
(HON.  lOU.V  S.  MONAOA.V.  CHAIRMAN) 


Norman  O.  Cornish 

Mabel  C.  Baker 

Expenses 

Staff  admlnl.'itrator.. 
Stenographer 

r.636.53 

1330.92 

30.55 

Total 

11.998.00 

SPECIAL    SUBCOMMITTEK    ON    INVASION    OT    PRIVACY 
(HON.  CORNEUU3  E.  Q.\.LLAr,HER,  rilAIRM.tN) 


Expenses  (total). 


$25.25 


Fimds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  cnm- 
mlttee  expenditures   (U.   Res,    109.  8&th 

.  Cong.) $650,000.00 

Amount    of    expejidltures    previously    re- 

^PoneA _ 313,715.94 

Amount  expended  trom  Jan.  3  to  June  30, 

1965 313  71J  04 

Total  amount  expended  from  July  i  to  Dec" 
31.  1966 330,954  90 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31.  1965 5. 329. 16 

William  L.  Dawson, 

Chairman. 

COMSCnTXK  ON  HotJSE  Admlnistration 
Janttaxt  14,  1966. 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, piirsuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  I,  1966,  to  December  31,  1965,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Juban  P.  La.ngston... 

Marjorie  ."ravage 

Dand  S.  Wolman 

Louis  sllverinar]   

Ournev  .'^.  Javnes 
Vivian  .M.  Rohln-wn 
Mary  F,  Stolle..   . 


Chief  clerk-   

Assistant  dark 

do 

do 

....do 

-...do 

.. -do 


Total 
gro-ss 
falary 
during 
6month 
period 


$12,379.11 
9.  825.  51 
9,  825.  51 
6,  672.  93 
3.  444  39 
2.  790  96 
767  92 


Funds  authoriied  or  appropriated  lor  com- 
mittee eiiJendltures. -.  $5,ooaoo 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  30S  50 

Amount  expended  from  July  I,  1965.  to  Dec 

3».19« :        453.77 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  S,  1965  to 

Dec.  31,  1965 759.27 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  SI,  laM 4.  24a  73 

Okax  Bxtbleson, 

C^iofrman. 


OoiCKTrm  ON  Imtxbiob  ai»d  Inbttuw  Arraaa 

Janttabt  13,  i9eg 
To  the  Clebk  or  the  Hotrs* : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  194^ 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  durtng  the  e-month  period  from 
Jxily  1,  1966.  to  December  31,  1865,  inclusive 
together  with  total  fimds  authorized  or  ap^ 
proprlated  and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Sidney  L.  McFarland 
T.Richard  Wltmer... 

John  L.  Taylor 

Milton  A.  PearL 


William  L.  Shafer. 


Nancy  J.  Arnold. 

Dixie  S.  Barton 

Patricia  Ann  Murray 
Virginia  E.  Bedsole... 
Patricia  B.  Freeman 
Susan  A.  Whitener.... 
Salaries  paid  pursuant 
toH.  Res.  137, 
89th  Cong. 

Charles  Leppert,  Jr. 

I^ee  McElvain 


Kathleen  Vance. 
Edward  Gaddis. 


Professional  staff 
director  and  engi- 
neering consultant. 

Counsel  and  con- 
sultant on  nation- 
al parks  and  re- 
creation. 

Consultant  on  ter- 
ritorial and  In- 
dian affairs. 

Consultant  on 
mining,  minerals, 
and  public  lands 
(resigned  Aug.  1). 

Consultant  on 
mining,  minerals, 
and  public  lands 
(from  Aug.  15). 

Chief  clerk... 

Clerk 

-...do : 

do 

....do 

— do 


Assistant  counsel 

Assistant  counsel 
(from  Sept.  1). 

Clerk.... 

Messenger 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


$11,715.48 
11,243.67 

11,243.67 
1,85a  31 

7,789.87 


9, 942  00 
6,194.11 
5,194.11 
4,954.32 
4,  580  76 
4,300.44 


6,433.92 
3,464.40 

3, 881. 78 
2, 81C  40 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $75,000  00 


Amount  ofexpendltures  previously  reported       9  951  10 
Amount  expended  from  July  1,  1965,  to  Dec. 
31.1965 45,156.87 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3 
1965,  to  Dec 31, 1965 55,107.97 


Balanceuneipendedssof  Dec.  31,1965.    19,892.03 

Watnb  N.  Aspinall, 

C/iair77uin. 

CoMMmzx  ON  Intxbstatx  and  Foreign 

COMMESCS 


Janttabt  3,  1966. 
To  the  Clxsk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1965,  to  December  31,  1965.  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


Clerical  staff; 
W.  E.WUllanison.... 
Kenneth  J.  Painter.. 
.Marcella  Fencl 


Profession 


Clerk 

Ist  assistant  clerk.. 
Assistant  clerk 


Total 
gross 
salarj- 
during 
6-month 
period 


$12,  470.  46 
9,451.20 
6,606.79 
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Total 

gross 

Kame  of  employee 

Profes-sion 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 

Clerical  staff— Con. 

(ili'im  L.  JohiLson--- 

Printing  editor 

$7, 807. 92 

Joiiiiiii'C.  Neuland-- 

Clerical  assistant 

4,  H29.  54 

MiUirt'd  11.  Lang 

...do 

4,  029.  54 

Marv  Uviin 

do. 

4,  629.  54 

Elsie  .M,  Karpowich- 
Kdwin  Karl  Thomas. 

...do 

4,  fi29.  54 

Staff  as.slstant 

4,044.12 

Marion  M.  Burson..- 

Staff  assistant 
(minority). 

10,148.61 

Profi'ssional  staff: 

Andrew  Stevenson. 

Professional  staff 
coordinator. 

12,  470.  46 

Kurt  Borchardt 

Leg'il  counsel 

1,388,72 

WiUiani  J.  Dixon 

Professional  staff 
member. 

11,962.83 

James  M,  Mengor.... 

do 

11,962.83 

Additional  temporary 

pinploveos  under 

H.  RejJ.  35and 

U.  Res.  235: 

Constance  Jane 

Clerical  assistant 

796.10 

Freeman. 

(to  Aug.  31.  1965). 

E'lwiii  Benjamin 

Messenger  (from 

380.40 

Keitli.  Jr. 

July  1-31,  1965). 

Janips  Edwiird 

do 

380.40 

Burns. 

Ra;i'iy  Hardin 

Messenger  (from 
Aug.  1-31,  1965). 

380.  AO 

Chris  McRae 

.....do --. 

380.40 

Charles  L.  Honey, 

Staff  assistant 

7, 686.  30 

P.  W:illacc 

do 

6, 138. 60 

VVliit^^aker. 

I^ewis  E.  Berry,  Jr.. 

Minority  counsel 

11,869.93 

Helen  .M.  Dubino... 

Staff  assistant 
(minority). 

9, 179.  24 

Peggy  C.  Cooke 

Clerical  assistant 
(minOTity)  (to 
Nov.  30,  1965). 

3.057.30 

Barbara  L.  Bullard. 

Clerical  assistant 
(mlnoritv)  (from 
Nov.  2'2.  1965). 

820.86 

Lola  LeMleUT 

Clerical  assistant 
(minority). 

3, 405.  45 

Special  Siibcoramlttec 

on  investigations: 

Herman  C.  Beasley. 

Research  attorney 
(from  Sept.],  1965, 
retired  civil  serv- 
ice annuitant). 

3,054-47 

Jonathan  W.  Sloat.. 

Special  counsel 
(from  July  12, 
1965). 

10, 975. 86 

DiinielJ.  Manelli... 

Staff  attorney 

6,416.04 

Elmnnd  M.SciuUo. 

.   ..do 

6,416.04 

Jjnies  H.  Connor 

Staff  assistant 

6,416.04 

.Sanfnr-l  Ij.  Mervis.. 

Attorney--  

7,686.30 

Linda  K.  Spirt 

Clerk-stenographer.. 

3,  669.  69 

Eliiaheth  O.  Paola.. 

Clerical  assistant 

4,629.54 

Vietnrin  Williams.  . 

do 

4,  263. 87 

Catherine  C. 

do 

4, 629.  54 

.NicU'es. 

Sallv  .\nn 

Clerical  assistant 

1,667.80 

.Mcl.'allrey. 

(from  Sept.  7, 
1965). 

together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It : 


Name  of  employee 


BessE.  Dick 

William  R.  Foley. 
Murray  Drabkin.. 


Stuart  H.  Johnson,  Jr. 


Gamer  J.  Cllne 

Martin  R.  Hoffmann . 
Benjamin  L.  Zelenko. 


Carrie  Lou  Allen 

Lorraine  W.  Beland. 
Aime  J.  Berger 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Gertrude  C.  Burak. 
Jane  C.  Caldwell.--. 
Frances  F.  Christy. 


Staff  director 

General  counsel 

Counsel  (through 

Dec.  13,  1965). 
Counsel  (through 

Oct.  31,  1965). 

Counsel 

Associate  counsel.. 
Counsel  (as  of  Nov. 

1,  1965). 

Clerical  staff 

do 
Clerical  staff 

(through  Nov. 

30,  1965). 
Clerical  stafl- 
---do. 
do. 


$12. 
12, 
U. 


470  46 
470.46 
271.87 

,436.77 

,  623. 53 
,  693  64 

,  171.48 


Salaries  paid  pursuant  to  h.  res. 

89TH  CONO. 


19  AKD  a,  RES.  88, 


Appel,  Leonard 

Beatson,  Robert  J. 


Benn,  Donald  G 

Breslow,  Jerome  W 

Cors,  Allan  D -. 

Eisenberg,  Roberta  E. 

Uaardt,  Alma  B 

Ilariiiiis,  Kenneth  K-. 


Hunter,  Jane  Ward 

James,  Raymond  J 

Jett,  R.  Frederick 

Keleinonick,  Michael.. 

Lee,  Charles  R 

-McOradv,  Florence  T. 
McGrath,  James  P 


Marcus,  Philip. 


Martz,  UzalH.,  Jr- 


Meekins,  Elizabeth  Q. 
Resweber,  Harold  J., 

Jr. 
Shattuck,  Patricia  H.. 

Sourwine,  Mary  G 

Sutherland,  David  A., 

Zeifman,  Jerome  M 

Zelenko,  Benjamin  L. 


Assistant  coimsel 

Legislative  assist- 
ant (as  of  Aug.  23, 
1965). 

Associate  counsel 

Assistant  counsel 
(as  of  Oct.  1,  1965). 

Deputy  associate 
counsel. 

Clerical 

do 

Chief  counsel,  Anti- 
trust Subcommit- 
tee. 

Clerical  fas  of  Oct. 

11.  1965). 
do 

Counsel.. 

Clerical 

Messenger 

Clerical 

Clerical  (as  of  Oct. 
1.  1965). 

Associate  counsel 
(through  Oct.  31, 
1965). 

Legislative  assist- 
ant (as  of  Sept. 
14,  1965). 

Clerical 

Clerical  (as  of  Oct. 
1,  1965). 

Clerical 

do.. 

Counsel  (as  of  Oct. 
1,  1965). 

do 

Counsel  (through 
Oct.  31,  1965). 


$9,598.65 
4,  378.  64 


7,060.80 
3, 120.  39 

5,  298.  63 

4.690  47 

4,3.>4.  83 

11,679.12 


1,390.25 

2,  539.  72 
9,  598.  65 
4.  568.  61 
3. '289. 15 
4,044.12 
2,  057.  82 

7.  009.  73 


4,  287.  44 


4, 690.  47 
1, 453. 61 

4,  044. 12 
3. 529. 70 
5, 178.  67 

4. 146.  39 
e,  094.  74 


Funds  authoriied  or  appropriated  for  sub- 
committee expenditures $90,000.00 

Amount  ofexpendltures  previously  reported.    65, 160. 19 
Amount  exjx'ndcd  from  July  1  through  Dec. 
31,1965 24,839.27 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  through 
Dec.  31,  1965 89,999.46 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  81,  1965 .M 

FUNDS  TOR  PREPARATION"  Of  UXITED  STATES  CODE, 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUUBLA  CODS,  AND  REVISION  OF  IH* 
LAWS 

A.  Preparation  of  new  edition  of  United 

Btate-s  Code  (no  year): 

I'nexpended  balance  June  30.  1965..  $115,477.62 
Expended  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  19t)5 67,607.82 

Balance  Dec.  31, 1965 67,97030 

B.  Preparation  of  new  edition  of  District  of 

Columbia  Code 
I  iieipended  balance  June  30,  1965..      64, 187. 18 
Expended  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1965....       23,175.99 

Balance  Dec.  31,  1965 40.96L  14 

C.  Revision  of  the  laws  1966: 

I/Cfislatlve  Appropriation  Act,  1966  .      27,  000.  00 
E.\iK.>nded  July  1  to  l>ec.  31,  1965.    . .       12,  620.  46 

Balance  Dec.  31,  1965 14.479.54 

Emanuzx  Celler. 

Chairman. 


CoMMrmsx  on  Merchant  Marins  and 
Fisheries 

Decexbes  31,   1965. 
To  the  CTlerk  or  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(bi  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
foUowlng  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  enl- 
ployed  by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1965,  to  December  31,  1965,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Fimils  aiithorlwd  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $262,000.00 

.Amount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
ported..     ., 85,047.00 

Amount  exiiended  from  July  1,  1965,  to 
Dec.  31,1965 106,819.75 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 
1965,  to  Dec.  31,  1965 191,866.76 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 
1965 70,133.25 

Oekn  Harsis, 

Chairman. 


CoMMimx  ON  THB  Judiciary 

January  14,  1966. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1966,  to  December  81,  1966,  inclualTe, 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $250,000.00 

Amount  of  exi)enditures  previously  reported.      95,  537.  96 
Amount  exjwnded  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1965 .      122,908.76 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to 

Dec.  31,  19ti5 218.446.72 

Balance   uncxjiended    as    of   Dec.    31, 

1965.. 31.553.28 

SPECIAL  SUBrOMMITTEE   ON   STATE   TAXATION   OF  I-VTER" 
STATE  roMMERCE.  SALARIES  PAID  PURSUANT  TO  H.  RES- 

i2:(,  s'.Tu  roNO.i 


liaskir,  Lawrence  M.. 

Counsel  i through 
July  .■},  1»>S). 

$71.70 

Breslow.  Jerome  W.. 

.\ssislant  counsel 

3,011,97 

Cohen,  Felice  Kayis. . 

Coun.S'l  (throuKh 
Jui\  If..  IW,.',). 

3»2.  42 

Cooley,  Alford  W...- 

Clerical  (throuKh 
July  JS,  l«t)5). 

502.32 

Faircloth,  John  W.  F-- 

CounsiH  (through 
Julv  31.  1«)5). 

1,262.06 

James.  RaxTiiond  K... 

Clerical 

2,451.48 

McGrath.  James  P   . 

do. 

1,986.30 

BesweluT,  Harold  J., 

Jr. 
Sutherland,  David  .\.. 

do... 

1, -288.  48 

Couns»'l 

4,998.63 

do .- 

4, 002. 30 

'  As  of  Oct.  I,  1965,  salaries  transferred  to  H.  Res.  19 
and  H.  Res.  88,  S9th  Cong. 


\anie  of  employee 


Jnlin  M.  DrewTy 

iHrnurd  J.  Zinoke 

.N'lil  r.  Kvcn-tl .    _ 
.^rtliur  I'ankopf.  Jr   . 
W.  it.  Winti.l'I    ... 
Francis  1',  ."^tiil 
Kuth  .K.  lirookshire.- 
Edith  W.  liordon-  .. 
Vera  .\.  Barker 


Profession 


grow 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 


Clilefcounscl 

Counsel.       .     - 

.\iisistiint  counsel 

.Minority  counsel 

ihiedlcrk, 

.\ssi.<tant  clerk 

.     -do 

Secretary 

do 


470  46 
MS  68 
182,93 
4:S7  47 
742  34 
218  85 
8.'>5,92 
4,8.'>5  92 
4.885  92 


Ftind-s  autliorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mitteeeipenditures $50,000.00 


Amount  of  exp<>nditures  prrvlou-sly  reported. 
Amount  eijx-nded  from  July  1,  1965,  to  Ix-c. 
31,1965     .    .    ,     


10,  895  55 
15.  144.  Ii3 


Ti.Iiil  amount  ix|»ndid  from  Jan.  1, 

iy«i5,toD<'C.31,li»t)5 26,04018 


Balanct  umxixnded  as  of  Dec.  31,  1965    23, 959  82 

Edward  A.  Oarmatz, 

Chairman. 


Committee  on  Post  OmcE  and  Crvn,  Sebvicx 

January  16, 1966. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  e-month  period  from 
July  1,  1965,  to  December  31,  1966,  Inclusive, 
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togetbflr  with  total  ftuicU  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 

■TAiTDCKa  coMMrrrix  stxn 


N*m«  of  amployee    ) 


ProfeaBlon 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
0-montb 
period 


CbwiM  E.  Johnjon. 
B.  Benton  Bray 


John  H.  Mirtlny I 

William  A.  Irrtne 

I 
LUUan  H.  Hanninen.. 

John  B.  Price ; 

Lucy  K.  Daley 

Elite  K.  Thornton j 

BartMn  M.  Wrlls ' 

Blanche  M.  Simons...! 


Stail  director 

Asaoclate  staff  di- 
rector. 

CounseL 

Assistant  staff  di- 
rector. 
Assistant  clerk... 

do 

do 


Secretary. 

do 

do 


»12. 
12, 

12, 
12, 


INVE«TIOAnTB  STArT,  rVBeVAKT  TO  B.  RES.  2M  AND  M«, 
SBTH  CONO.,    1ST  SESS. 


Barton,  Richard.. 
Bates,  Eathryn  E. 
Berner,  Joan  H... 
Blewett,  Arleae... 


BoTa,  Joyce  C 

Carlson,  Oeraldlne  N. 


Canx>U,  Patricia  O... 

Derlln,  Ralph  J 

Oreen,  Thelraa  R 

Kaiy,  Theodore 

Jamea. 
Keatlnf.  Michael  M.. 
Kennedy,  Thomas  R 


liacCay,  John  W. 
liaan,  Lawrence.. 


Mnnahan,  Jean... 
Ollan,  Victoria  L. 


01«n,  Marnnt  Rae. . 
Ptndletoo.  Maria  R.. 

Peten,  Dorothy  L 

Povrell.  John  William. 
Richards,  Jamai 

Walsh 
Schwarts,  Harold 

Alan 
Simons,  Jennifer 


Snipes.  Justine  P.. 
TansUl.  Helen  C. 

Ward,  Ella  R 

Young,  Richard  E . 


Staff  assistant 

Secretary 

Ptenocrapher 

Clerk-typist  (from 

Sept.  26,  ISU). 
Clerk-stenographer 
Clerk-typist  (from 

Dec.  16,  IKi) 

Staff  assistant 

Staff  merafier 

Stenographer 

Staff  assistant 


do 

Staff  assistant  (from 

Aag.  1.  19e&). 

Staff  assistant.  

Staff  assistant  (from 

Aug.  1,  KWS). 
Clerk-stenographer.. 
Stenographer  (sum-  ' 

mer  employee), 
do 


Stenographer . 
do. 


Staff  assistant 

do 

Legal  Intern  (!<um- 
mer  employee). 

Clerk-typist  (sum- 
mer employee). 

Stenographer 

do. 


Staff  assistant  

Staff  assistant  (from 

July  6,  summer 

employee). 


SA,S01.30 

3,914.94 

4, 324.  S3 

407.93 

3,  OM.  77 
28a  01 

S,  SOI. 30 
7,382.27 

4.  324.  83 
7, 176. 85 

3,S«7.0e 
4,600.63 

8,  801.  80 
4,600.63 

3,  ees.es 

801.38 

1,300.68 
4,446.66 
3,  778.()U 
4. 197. 78 
3,065.n 


734.60 

484.38 

,690.47 

,822.77 

.801.30 

499.79 


mTienoAnTi  statt,  mtsuAUT  to  h.  res.  sss  and  sii 

S9TB  CONO.,  1ST  SESS. 


Mode.  Douglaa  Q. 


Associate  counsel. 


$788.  18 


Tonds  autb<»1zed  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $178.  OOO.  (X) 


Amount    o(   eipwiditurea    previously    re- 
ported.  - 48,244.68 

Amount  expended  trom  July  1  to  Dec.  31.  .     102, 173  86 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  4  to 
Dec.31. .    147.418.24 


Balance  unexpended   as  of   Dec.   31, 
1686 ...       27,881.78 

ToK  MumaAT, 

Chairman. 


OovKirm  ON  Pubuc  Wokks 

Jaktiabt  14, 1006. 
To  tb*  Clbik  or  thx  House: 

The  atWTe-mentloned  committee  or  sub- 
ootnmlttM.  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
th«  LagiilatlTC  Raorganlaatlon  Act  of  104<S. 
PubUc  Law  601,  78th  Congreai,  approved 
Aucuat  a,  1S40,  as  amended,  lubmlta  the 
foUowlnff  raport  showing  the  name,  profea- 
■lon.  and  total  lalary  of  each  person  em- 
ployad  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  lOM,  to  December  31,  lOM,  Lnclualve, 


together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 

BTWDINO  COMMITTEE 


.N'ame  of  employee 


Profession 


ToUl 

gross 

salary 

j    during 

j  6-month 

I    period 


470.46 
167.37 

197.37 
197.37 

672.93 
819.  91 
819.91 
347.86 
101.89 
617.42 


Edward  J.  McNeaL 


Rlchard  J. 
Joeeph  K. 
CUfton  W 
Stephen  V 
Audrey  O 


Sullivan 
Brennan. 

Enfield 
.  Kefley 

Warren 


Helen  A.  Thompson 
Dorothy  A.  Beam... 
Mertam  R.  Buckley. 
Sterlyn  B.  Carroll... 


Staff  liirector 
(through  Sept.  30). 

Chief  coiin3«'l     . 

EngliietT-consultant. 

Minority  o)unsel.  .. 

Subcoininiliee  clerk. 
.do 

Staff  assistant 

do.. 

do 

do 


I 


INVESnOATISO  8T.trT—8.\ I.ARIES  PAID  JILY  I  THROUGH 
DEC.  31.  ISn.'S,  PURSIAST  TO  U  RE.'i.  142  AND  H.  RES. 
514,  SSTH  CO.N'3     1ST  SEsa 


Maurice  B  Tobln... 
John  A.  O'Connor, 

Jr. 
Augusta  B.  Peters. . 
Robert  F.  S  pence 
Marina  M.  (JentiHnl. 
Anne  C.  Kennedy, . 
Harvey  C   Simms, 

Jr. 
Erla  S.  Youmans 


Randal  C.  Teague.. 
Oerard  F.  Schlappa. 
Mary  Ann  Hodges.  . 


SulMX)nimlttee  clerk.   $7. 68S.  IS 
do 6,016.26 


.do 

.do 

Staff  assistant 

-do 

Staff  assistant 

(through  Aug.  31). 
Minority  staff  as- 
sistant, 
.do. 


.do 

..do 


6. 016  28 
6. 016.  26 
3, 871. 67 
3,068.87 
098.82 

8, 867. 17 

4.887.00 
3. 867.  06 
3.088.77 


Fimds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures 

H.  Res.  142 .  $1.V).000.00 

H.  Res.  814 118,000  00 

Total . 268.00000 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
Port«<l..  83,421.49 

Amount  eipende<i  from  July  1  to  Dec,  31, 

1668 86,623.11 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1 

to  Dec.  31,  1968.  110,044.60 


Balance  unexpended   as   of   Dec.   31, 

1668 184,988.40 

Qeoroc  a.  Fau.os-, 

Chairman. 


SrEClAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  O.V  THE   X£DERaI,-A1U  HI':H»'aY 
PROGRAM 


Name  of  employee 


Walter  R.  May 

John  P.  Constandy 

Robert  L.  .Msy 
George  11.  Martin... 

Salvatofp  J    D'.\mico. 

John  P.  nilarn 

Carl  J.  Lori  nz,  Jr  ..   . 
Roljert  («.  l-awrence 
Qeorge  M.  Kopecky.. 
Sherman  8.  WlUse 

Richard  A.  Cordasro. 
James  P.  Boyd,  Jr 


Paul  R.  S.  Yates. 


Kathryn  M.  Keeney 
Stuart  M.  Harrison.. 
Mildred  E.  Rupert.. 

Agnes  M.  Ga.N'un 

Shirley  R.  Knlghten. 
Bylvia  Reppert  


Profession 


Chief  counsel 

.\ssistiint  chief 

c(iuns<  1, 
Minority  counsel.. 
.\dministratlve 

aiiSLstaiit. 
.\ssociate  coun.*!.. 

...do 

..    -do  .. 

do 

I  ("hipflnvt'stieator. 
I  Professional  staff 
I      member. 

' do.  

Professional  .siafT 
memlxT  fas  of 
Aug.  15). 
'  Minority  profes- 
sional Stfllt 
memtjor. 

Chief  clerk 

Staff  assistant 

--.do 

do 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


.$11,679.12 

10.827.84 

10.  782.  ,'57 

9, 734.  76 

8.210  a-i 

8.210  M 

7,  ,503  h7 

7,168,48 

10.22S  69 

8,210.08 

....  do 

Minority  .?tafl 
assistiint  member. 


7.  647.  59 

5.815.46 


8,068.07 


8,  448.  49 
8,  113.88 
4.  4.')2.  80 
4.  300  45 
3,669.69 
4.221.24 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures: 

H.  Res.  142 $300,000.00 

H.  Res.  814 18.000.00 


Total.. 315,000.00 


Amotint  of  expenditures  ptevloiuly  re- 
ported  1154  g3g  „ 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 

19«5 -     151.  442. 7J 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  l 
to  Dec.  31,  1968 306.282.M 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 

1965 -- 8.717,36 

George  A.  Falj.on, 

C?iatrman. 


$8,736.30 

11,679.12 
11,679.12 
11,504.67 
7.918.47 
6,  016.  26 
8,026.08 
6,786.00 
4.  892.  97 
4.807.68 


committxe  on  rules 

January  12, 1966. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134ib)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
PubUc  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1965,  to  December  31.  1965,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It : 


T.  M.  Carruthers 

Mary  Spencer  Forrest. 
Robert  D.  Hynes,  Jr 
James  CoUlus  Adklns 


Counsel,  "-tandiiig 

committee  (P). 
Assistant  counsel 

(P). 
Minority  counsel 

(P). 
Staff  a'sslstant  (Oct. 

1,  1965,  to  Oct.  31. 

196.^), 


J8.544.54 

6,  3.10.  40 

6,350.40 

887,88 


Howard  W. 


Smith. 
Chairman. 


COMMrTTEZ  on  SCIENCE  AND  ASTRONAUTICS 

January  12,  1966. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submlU  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  e-month  period  from 
July  I,  1965,  to  December  31,  1965,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


N'aune  of  employee 


Profession 


Charles  F.  Ducander. 

John  A.  Carstarphen, 
Jr. 

Philip  B.  Yeager 

W.  H.  Boone 


Frank  R.  HammlU, 
Jr. 

Mary  Ann  Robert 

Emily  F.  Dodson 

Carol  F.  Rodgers 

June  C.  Stafford 

EUtabeth  M.  Fleming. 

Virginia  Roblson 

Investlgailoris  Sub- 
committee: 

Richard  P.  Hlnes... 

James  E.  Wilson.  Jr. 

Peter  A.  Oerardl.... 
Harold  A.  Qould... 


PhUlp  P.  Dickinson. 

KatherineV.  Flanlgan. 
Joseph  M.  Felton 


Executive  director 
and  chief  counsel. 

Chief  clerk  and 
counsel. 

Counsel 

Chief  technical  con- 
sultant. 

Counsel 

Secretary 

....do 

....do 

do. 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Secretary  (to  Sept. 

IS.  1865). 
Secretary 


Staff  consultant 

Technical  consult- 
ant. 
....do 

Technical  con- 
sultant (from 
Sept.  I.  1965). 

Technical  consult- 
ant. 

Assistant  clerk 

Assistant  counsel . . 


$12. 470. 46 

11,679.12 

11,679.12 
11,542.04 

11,107.37 

4.  82.V  20 
4,617  36 
4,  .501, ,» 
4,501,59 
1,842.50 

4,221.24 


10,  792. 91 
10.  645. 61 

10, 645. 61 
6,956.28 


9,163.38 

6,3-23.89 
8,600.58 
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Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Frank  J.  Giroui 

Eliiabt'th  S.  Kernan.. 

Denis  C.yulgley 

Helen  .^.  Thomas 

Kieran  U.  Cashman.-. 

Francis  Shea 


Printing  clerk , 

Scientilic    research 
assistant. 

Publications  clerk.. 

Secretary  (Sept.  29 
through  Nov.  30). 

Secretary  (from 
Dec.  1). 

Clerical  assistant 
(July  and  Au- 
gust). 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


$5,  694. 37 
5.445.48 

3, 820. 68 
1, 069. 89 

884.53 

600.58 


Funds  authoriied  or  appropriated  for  com- 
niitUfexiienditures $250,000.  00 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1965 -       96,471.84 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to 
Dec.31,  1968 189,938.65 

liiilance  unexijended  as  of  Dec.  31, 
1W5 60,061.35 

George  Miller, 

Chairman. 


Committee  on  Un-American  Acttvities 
January  13,  1966. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1965,  to  December  31,  1965,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  fund*  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It : 

STANDING  COMMITTEE 


Total 

gross 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 

Hlti,  William .. 

General  counsel 

$12,470.46 

McNtimara,  Francis  J. 

Staff  director 

11,376.75 

Appell,  Donald  T.   . 

Chief  investigator... 

9, 695. 04 

Wheeler,  ^^  illiam  A 

Investigator 

9,  067.  77 

Turner,  .\nne  D 

Chief  of  reference 
and  liles. 

7,137.81 

Jomy,  Juliette  P 

Recording  clerk 

7,  082.  73 

Purdy,  Itosella  A 

Secretarj  to  general 
counsel  (retired 
Nov.  30,  1965). 

4.  769. 18 

outings,  Helen  M... 

Research  analyst 

8, 954. 25 

Nagel,  Isabel  B 

Secretary  to  counsel 

4,690.47 

Veley,  Lorraine  N 

Secretary  to  Inves- 
tigators. 

4.446.66 

INVESTIQATINO  COMMITTEE    (H.  RES.    188) 


Bdldwln,  Beatrice  P. 
Berman,  Ellen  Sue... 


Buglio,  Theresa  J. 
Burke.  Gerard  F  . 


Butler,  Daniel 
Butler,  EveC. 


ColUns,  William  R.  . 
Cunningham,  Anniel. 
Curll,  Jean  W 


Doyle,  Florence  B... 
Edinger,  EUiaheth  L 
Ellsweig,  RochelleJ.. 
Foiimet,  Adrlenne  B . 

trends,  Emily  R  ... 
Oaffncv,  Metje.. 
Gallagher,  James  L.. 
Holton,  Katherine  R 
Ruber,  Walter  B 


Clerk-typist 

Clerk-typist  (trans- 
ferTe<l  from  II. 
Re,>i.  310,  Nov.  1, 
1965). 

Clerk -typist 

Clerk-typist  (re- 
signed Sept.  7, 
1968). 

Clerk-typist 

Clerk-stenographer 
(transferred  from 
H.  Res.  310  on 
Nov.  1,  1968). 

Editor 

Information  analyst. 
Secretary    to    staff 
director. 

Clerk-typist 

Editor _ 

Clerk-typist 

Clerk-typist  (ter- 
minated Aug.  31, 
1668). 
Information  analyst. 

Clerk-typlxt 

Research  analyst 

Research  clerk 

Consultant 


INVESTIGATING  COHUITTEE  CH.  RES.  188)— Continued 


$3, 169. 44 
613.93 


2, 784. 81 
1,116.44 


3.086.60 
1,084.61 


4,  801.  89 
4,862.06 
4, 087. 17 

2, 327. 62 

8,108.05 

2,227.03 

847.70 


3.236.29 
2, 327.  82 
8,730.60 
3, 289.  IS 
9,180.28 


Total 

gross 

Name  of  employee 

Profesjilon 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 

James,  Mildred 

Clerk-typist  (ap- 
pointed Sept.  13, 

$1, 351. 96 

1965). 

Joyner,  June 

Clerk-t>-pist  (ter- 
minated Dec.  31, 
1965). 

2,121.99 

Kelly,  M.  Patricia.   .. 

Research  analyst 

3. 875. 04 

McConnon,  B.  R..  Jr 

Investigator 

6.113  55 

McCroskey,  David  H. 

Clerk-tyrist  (re- 
signed Dec.  31. 
1965). 

2. 464.  34 

McLaughlin,  Carol  E. 

Clerk-tvpist 

2. 370,  31 

Manuel.  Philip  R... 

Investigator    

6. 113  55 

5.347  86 

Montelaro,  James 

Clerk-typist  (ap- 
pointed Sept.  20. 
1965). 

1.602.17 

Monts.  Esther  L 

C  lerk-slen  ographer 
(resigned  Aug. 
31.  1965). 

1.221.38 

Mouton.  J.  Camille    . 

Clerk-typist  (re- 
signed Aug.  31, 
1965). 

S47,  70 

MufBey,  David  E., 

Jr. 
Nlttle.  Alfred  M-.     .. 

Clerk-typist 

3. 408  81 

Coimsel - 

6.337  78 

Pfaff.  AlmaT 

Research  analvst  — 

3.  ,567,  06 

Phillips,  Katherine... - 

Switchboard  oper- 
ator. 

3.  019, 86 

Poole,  William 

Clerk-typist  (ap-     ■ 
pointed  Sept.  1. 
1965). 

1,741.18 

Randoljih.  Josephine 

S. 
Rappaport,  Toby 

Research  clerk 

3,  778  41 

Clerk-typist  (trans- 

913.93 

ferred  from  H. 

Res.  310  on  Jan. 

11,196.5). 

Rector,  Lynne  M 

Clerk -stenographer.. 

2,291.12 

Romerstein,  Herbert.. 

Investigator 

3,  442.  23 

Rosas,  Doris  E 

Secretary  to  chair- 
man, investiga- 
ting (transferred 
from  H.  Res.  310 
on  Jan.  11,  1965). 

1,410.57 

Russell,  Louis  J 

Investigator 

7,301.92 

Salathe,  Doris  R 

Information  analyst. 

2,  942  10 

Stiles,  LelaMae 

i do 

3,609.33 

Sweany,  Donald  I.,  Jr. 

Research  analyst 

5,  519.  91 

Sweeny,  Barbara  C... 

Clerk-.stenographer.. 

3,  055.  77 

Valente.  Mary  Myers. 

Aiimhiistrative  sec- 
retary. 

5,  SM.  95 

Vemor,  Dorothy. 

Clcrk-st  enographer. 

3,  319.  04 

Voultsldes,  Carol 

Clerk-typist  (tnms- 
ferred  from  H. 

913.93 

Res.  310  on  Jan. 

11,1965). 

Walton,  Stanley  F 

Clerk-typist  (re- 
signea  Aug.  31, 
1965). 

806.92 

Weher,  Stephen  J. 

Clerk-typist  (temil- 
niited  Aug.  31, 
1965). 

847.70 

Wetterman,  Neil  K... 

Investigator 

6,119.85 

Wheeler,  BlUie 

Clerk -stenographer.. 

2.  323. 47 

Fimds  authorized  or  appropriate*!  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $370,000,00 


Amount  or  expenditures  previously  re- 
ported-  - -      158,888.15 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1968 - 161,869.34 


Balance  unexpended   as  of  Dec,   31. 
1965 - 19,241.51 

E.  E.  Willis, 

Chairman. 


INVEBTIQATINO 

COMMITTEE   (H.    RES.   310) 

Beatson,  Robert  J 

Investigator 
(resigned  Aug.  22, 
1965). 

$1,  734. 91 

DuRoss,  William,  in. 

Clerk-typist  (termi- 
nated    Sept.    17, 
1965). 

1,067.88 

Rosas,  Doris  E 

Secretary  to  chsfr- 
man  InTesticating 
(Sept.  2  to  Nov. 
1.  1968). 

2,806.30 

Berman,  Ellen  Sue.... 

Clerk-typist  (Aug. 
1  to  Nov.  1.  16«S). 

867.12 

Butler,  EveC 

C  lerk  stenographer 
(Aug.  1  to  Nov.  1, 
1968). 

1, 600. 87 

Tiee,  Meyer 

Investigator  (Sept. 
2toNov.  1,1668). 

8,27167 

I  NVESTia.^TlNO  COMMITTEE  (H.  RES.  310)  — COnt inUed 


.N'ame  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
gross 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 

Rappaport,  Toby 

Voultsldes,  Carol 

Clerk-tvplst  uSept. 
1  to  Nov.  1,  1968). 
do...- 

$852  67 
867.12 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  com- 
mittee expenditures $50,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.      3, 431.  01 
.\raount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1965    46.  293  01 

Total  amount  expended  from  Apr.  14  to 

l)ec.31,  1905 49,724.01 

Balanceunexpendedasof  Dec.31,  1965.  275.99 

E.  E.  Willis, 

Chairman. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Aftairs 

January  11,  1966. 
To  the  CLERK  OF  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1965,  to  December  31,  1965,  lnclualve, 
together  with  total  fimds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It : 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 
to  Dec.  31,1968. 380,758.49 


i 

Total 

gross 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

salary 
during 
6-raonth 

period 

Full  committee: 

Oliver  E.  Meadows. 

Staff  director 

$11,679.12 

Edwin  B.  Patterson. 

Counsel 

11.679.12 

John  R.  Holden..  .. 

Professional  staff 
member. 

9,892.88 

Billy  E.  Klrhv 

Professional  aid 

8,210  04 

Cieorge  W.  Fisher... 

Chief  clerk 

11,679.12 

Helen  A.  Binndi.... 

Assistant  clerk. 

6,  380. 16 

Carol  A.  Davis 

Clerk -sten  og  rapher. . 

1,957.78 

Alice  V.  Matthews. - 

do 

8,224.88 

George  J.  Turner 

Assistant  clerk 

5,224  86 

Investigative  staff: 

Mark  L.  Davis 

Clerk-messenger 

034  10 

Adin  M.  Downer.. 

Staff  member 

8,  827.  86 

Barbara  Price 

C  lerk  -sten  ographer . . 

2.683.88 

Daniel. 

Barbara  E.  Ehrman. 

....do 

3.609  33 

Wllma  Jean 

do 

4.858  92 

Johnson 

John  B.  Kldd 

Research  assistant... 

1,403.88 

Marjorie  J.  Kidd.... 

Clerk-stenographer.. 

3,609.33 

l>ella  W.  Osborne... 

....  do 

2,  076.  30 

David  C 

Clerk-typist 

2,  370. 47 

Thomas,  Jr. 

Funds  authori7,ed  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $100,  000  00 

Amoimt  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
ported.     28,906  02 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1965 46,480,91 

Total  amount  extiended  from  Jan,  1  to 
Dec.31,  1965 75.386.93 


Balance   unexpended   as  of   Dec.  31, 
1968 - 24,613.07 

Olin  E.  Teaoue. 

Chairman. 

Committee  on  Wats  and  Means 

Januabt  10,  1966. 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congreas,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submlta  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  peraon  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  e-month  period  from 
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July  1,  19M,  to  Dscembar  81,  1098,  IncIuslTS. 
tofether  with  total  funds  autboriaed  or  ap- 
propeUteA  and  expended  by  It : 


Nuw  of  Binpl07«e 


LaoH.  Irwin 

William  H.Qnealy.. 

John  U.  Martin  Jr... 

JotmP.  Bakar 


Tbomaa  P.  Ecnatcr. 
John  P.  Bakar 


Florence  Borkett.. 
Vlrfinla  Butler... 

WUfiani  Byrd 

Mary  E.  Daniel  .. 


Oraoe  Eann 

Jane  Kendall 

Max  Mehlburger 

Xlkabeth  Price 

Martha  Soe  Rltner. 


Dciflrea  Rocen. . 

Olorla  Shaver 

XIlMDSonnett... 

SoMoTsrlor 

InneWade 

Rteiiard  WUbar.. 
Hnghlon  Oreene. 

Waltv  Little.... 


ProfMslon 


Chief  couruel  (C) . . 

Minority  counsel 
(P). 

Aaeletant  chief 
counsel  iP), 

Profeaalonal  assist- 
ant (P)  itrom 
Sept,  1,  1965). 

Protailonal  assist- 
ant (P). 

Staff  assisUnt  rC) 
July  and  Aogust, 

Staff  assistant  (C) . 

do 

do. 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
9-month 
period 


Staff  assistant   C) 
to  Oct.  31,  1065. 
Staff  assistant  (C). 
do. 


.—do 

...do 

Staff  assistant  (C) 

to  July  31,  1965. 

Staff  assistant  (C). 

do 

....do 

do 


....do 

....do 

Document  clerk 

(CI. 
....do 


tl2.  470.  ifl 
12, 47a  40 

12, 197. 37 

0,053.24 

8,972.16 
155.04 

4,367.40 

5,761.92 
2,840.34 
2,  079.  42 

5,  761.  9-2 

6,  24«.  73 
4.044.12 
3,905.22 

667.16 

3, 8-X,  68 
5,  274. 06 
4.831.32 
6,553.44 
5,323.34 
6, 107. 31 
4.001.8S 

4,0Ol.M 


Tnadi  aothorlied  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $35,000  00 

Amoant  of  expenditures  previously  reported. 
Amount  expended  from  July  1,  to  Dec.  31, 


10«&.. 


2,792  03 
14,683  71 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1 
to  Dec  31, 186! 17,486.84 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31,1968.     17,513  36 
W.  D,  iCiLLS, 

Chairman. 

Jonrr  Coicicrrm  oir  Vmrata*  Pkoduction 
jANTrAIT  6,   19M. 
To  the  Ci^UL  or  tkb  Hoxtbx  : 

Tbs  above-mentioned  committee  or  lub- 
oommlttee.  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  IiBflalatlTe  Baorganlaatlon  Act  of  ISM, 
Public  Law  001,  79tb  Congreas,  approved 
AucuBt  3.  1946.  aa  amended,  rubmlta  tbe 
following  report  abowlng  the  name,  profes- 
alon,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  tt  during  the  ft-month  period  from 
July  1,  IBM.  to  December  81.  19S6.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
I>roprlated  and  expended  by  It : 


Kams  of  employM 


Harold  J.  Wairen.. 

JoasDh  C.Lawla.. 

OsorisT.  Ault... 

C.  Oral  Lambert..^ 

Kdward  Hart i do. 


Profeaaion 


Total 
groei 
salary 
during 
6-month 
perkxl 


Clerk  and  counsel...  tlO. 480. 35 

ProlaaBlonal  staff 9.021.20 

do 7.301.91 

do 6,144.87 

1        804.32 


Ynnds  aathorlied  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditure* $80, 000. 00 

▲moont  expanded  from  July  1,  1066,  to  Dec. 
II,  !«« 38.798.91 


BalancaunaxpendadasotDec.  31, 1965.    46.  XI.  09 

A.  Wnxa  ROBBTsoir, 
Chairman. 

Joxmr  Coanosiai  qk  XiuaouTiow  aitd 
NanoKAurr  Pouct 

jAmraST  IS,  1960. 
To  Va»  Clbk  or  m  Houas: 

The  alxrv*-msntloned  committee  or  sub- 
eonunlttae,  pursuant  to  aectlon   134(b)    of 


the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
Blon,  and  total  salary  of  each  pera^n  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1965.  to  December  31,  1965,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it : 


Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 


Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
pross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 

Bdward.M.OConnor. 

Staff  director 

$11,679.12 

Funds  8iithtir1zr<l  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $24,100,00 


Amount  eipended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
19M 12.108.84 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Jan.  1,1966..     11,921. 16 

MiCKAEI.    A.    PeiChan, 

Chairman. 


Joint  CoMMrrrEB  on  Intkbnal  REvrNui 
Taxation 

Dkckmber  31,  1965. 
To  the  CLERK  or  thx  Hottsx  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  aa  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1965,  to  December  31.  1965,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It; 


N'ame  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 

?ross 

salary 

during 

6-nionth 

period 

L.  N.  Woodwnrth 

Lincoln  .Arnold 

Nieholas  Tom.isula 

Robert  ."^myers 
James  H.  .Symans    .. 

Oncf  T   Ounn    

Alan  P.  Murray    

Thief  of  stiff 

AssisUint  chief  of 

staff. 
I.eeisliifion  counsel.. 
Refund  coimsel    ... 
Statistical  analyst.. 

.do  , 

Fconomlst 

$12,999.96 
11,749.72 

10.  7,K.  ."iS 
10,182.94 
10, 148.  62 
»,  689.  37 
0  923  05 

Earl  V.  WiUeti.s      .   . 
James  .VI.  LaMarche  . 

Harrison  B.  Mc- 

Cawley. 
Anastssla  F.  Con- 

naughton. 

Joseph  E.  Fink    

Carl  A.  Nordbere,  Jr.. 

.attorney  

.Administrative 

iissistant. 
.\ttoniey 

Statistical  clerk 

do.  

Attorney 

8.  388.  42 
7,  653. 15 

7, 387. 80 

6,779.94 

6.779.94 
fi,  92.'i.  r,0 
6,  925.  ,10 
4  017  65 

Herbert  L.  Chabot... 
CleoH.  Fonelli  

do 

Secretary     

James  W.  McBride... 

Attorney 

4  574  46 

Blanche  F.  Naero.. 

Secretary 

4  032  07 

Joanne  B.  McDermott. 
JacQueline  P  Pfeiffer.. 
Nirki  Rae  Fairfax 

do 

do 

...  -do     . 

3,  97,";.  56 

3. 829.  29 

602  78 

Gloria  J.  .McCsbe 

IhCoe 

June  B.  Matthews 

CecIHa  Juarei  Orimm. 

Mildred  FeMt 

Janmarle  Spangler 

Marilyn  Smout 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do..  . 

3,  217.  32 
3,091.64 
3,191.64 
2,  748.  96 

2.  429^  83 
654  89 

Michael  Fox    

Attorney 

2, 886.  16 
168  537  51 

Total  salarieit 

Coniract  employee: 
P,  W.  Meeklns 

Tax  consultant 

4.500.00 

Total  salaries 

173.037  51 

and  contract 
'            payments. 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $300, 000. 00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 
treported  for  period  Jan.  1  to  July  1 ,  1965^ .     167, 776,  74 


1066. 


»173,037.51 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 
to  Dec,  31,  1965 340,814.25 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 

19fi5 49,185.75 

W.  D.  Mills, 

Chairman. 

Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
January  20, 1966. 
To  the  Clerk  of  trk  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  801,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1965,  to  December  31>  1965,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It : 


Total 

gross 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

salary 

rturinR 

0-month 

period 

Richard  L.  Mitchell.. 

Oenp:al  counsel 

$12, 470  46 

Myrtle  Ruth  Foutch.. 

Clerk.. 

5, 347. 9« 

SvlvlsU.  Keel 

Secretary J 

4,215.12 

Bryan  H .  Jacques 

Staff  director 

12,470.46 

Ilarrj'  Olsher 

Constiltant 

11.03.M4 

Astrid  E,  Gram 

Secretary 

3,450,80 

Gregg  Potvln 

Counsel    

11,035,14 

Leslie  Ann  Conway... 

Secretary 

2,206.92 

Audrey  R.Smith 

Research  analyst 

3,249.30 

Charles  E.  O'Connor.. 

Counsel.     . 

10,48035 

Dorothy  M.  Pftrtln 

.•Secretary 

4  087  17 

Henry  A.  Robinson... 

Counsel 

9,292.41 

Beth  8.  Rus.<!ell 

Secretary 

3, 375. 91 

Justin  us  Gould     ...  . 

Counsel      

10,480.35 

William  M.  Reddig... 

Research  analvst 

6, 374. 19 

Gertrude  Maxine 

Secretary 

3, 375. 91 

Dean. 

WilUara  A.Keel,  Jr  .. 

Research  analyst.  .. 

9,18023 

.Alan  Mac  Donald 

do 

928  OS 

John  J.  Williams 

.Minority  counsel... 

S,148.fi9 

Robert  D.  Zitko 

.Assistant  minority 
counsel. 

3,  573. 06 

Eugene  W.  Ixiehl 

.do 

1.6,10.75 

Calvin  J.  ColUer 

Minority  staff 
assistant. 

1.202.07 

Beverly  B,  Denbo 

Secretary 
(mlnonty). 

1,398.78 

Maxine  M .  Porter  . .  _ 

do 

422.01 

Nancy  L.  Bigelow 

do 

830  23 

Total 

140,281.39 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  (or  com- 
mittee expenditures $300.000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
[wrled..  134,303.34 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec,  31, 
1965.. 1.16,00.V32 

Total   amount  expended   from  Jan. 
up  to  IVc.  31,  !9ti5  290,308-66 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 
1965 H,<i'.)1.34 

Joe  L.  Evins, 

Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1914.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  examination  of  financial  state- 
ments, fiscal  year  1966,  Federal  Prison  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  Dep«utment  of  Justice  (H.  Doc. 
866) ;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Gkjvemment  Op- 
erations and  ordered  printed. 

1016.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Cf«iieral  ServlCM  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  author- 
ise the  disposal  of  Industrial  diamond  stones 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
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mental    stockpile;     to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

1916.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  prop>o6ed  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  disposal  of  molybdenum  from  the 
national  stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1917.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  disposal  of  platinum  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1918.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  bismuth  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1919.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  crude  silicon  carbide 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1920.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  fused  crude  aluminum 
oilde  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1921.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  phlogoplte  mica 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1922.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  muscovlte  mica 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1923.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  act  of  November  8, 
1865  (79  Stat.  1295),  establishing  the  Whis- 
keytown-Shasta-Trlnlty  National  Recreation 
Area;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1924.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  certain  construction  in 
support  of  nUUtary  activities  In  southeast 
Asia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Armed   Services. 

1925.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Congres- 
sional Liaison,  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, Department  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  reply  to  the  report  of  the  Acting 
Comptroller  General  of  October  29,  1965,  on 
the  use  of  dollars  rather  than  foreign  cur- 
rencies to  pay  UJ3.  expenses  In  the  Republic 
«  Korea;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1926.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
united  States  transmitting  a  report  on  rec- 
ords proposed  for  disposal,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  59  Stat.  434;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  AdmliUstratlon. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
<*lendar,aa  follows: 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
*'»pers.  House  Report  No.  1217.  Report  on 
«ie  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  stindry 
«ecuUve  departments.  Ordered  to  b« 
printed. 


Mr.  MADDEN:  Joint  Oommlttee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress.  Report  on 
the  organization  of  Congress  (second  In- 
terim); without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1218).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills   and   resolutions   were   introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  ADDABBO: 

HJl.  12202,  A  bill  declaring  October  12  to 
be  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs,  BOLTON: 

HJl.  12203.  A  bill  to  restore  non-service- 
connected  veterans'  pensions  which  have 
been  reduced  or  eliminated  becavtse  of  the 
receipt  of  Increased  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 

KM.  12204.  A  bill  to  facUltate  the  man- 
agement, use,  and  public  benefits  from  the 
Appalachian  Trail,  a  scenic  trail  designed  pri- 
marily for  foot  travel  through  natural  or 
primitive  areas,  and  extending  generally  from 
Maine  to  Georgia;  to  facilitate  and  promote 
F'ederal,  State,  local,  and  private  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  for  the  promotion  of  the 
trail,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

H.R.  12205.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  mailing  privi- 
leges of  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
and  other  Federal  Goverimient  personnel 
overseas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfHce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 

H.R,  12206.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  pur- 
chase, sale,  and  exchange  of  certain  lands  on 
the  Spokane  Indian  Reservation  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs, 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

H.R.  12207,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  additions  to  a  reserve  for  certain  guar- 
anteed debt  obligations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 

H.R.  12208.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  California,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HELST06KI: 

H.R.  12209.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  to  provide 
for  the  exemption  of  teachers  from  Induc- 
tion into  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  12210,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
the  free  importation  of  certain  specialized 
educational  equipment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD : 

H.R.  12211.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  assist  States  and  com- 
munities In  meeting  the  Initial  cost  of  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  programs  for  the 
care  of  patients  with  kidney  diseases  and 
to  train  professional  personnel  needed  to  con- 
duct such  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conmierce. 

By  Mr.  KREBS : 

HJl.  12212.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1965  to  eliminate  the 
provision  which  denies  hospital  insurance 
benefits  to  unlnstired  individuals  who  are 
members  of  certain  organizations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

HJl.  12213.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  to  modify  the  loan  pro- 


visions relating  to  directors,  members  of  the 
supervisory  committee,  and  members  of  the 
credit  committee  of  Federal  credit  unions;  to 
Increase  the  unsecured  loan  limit  that  a 
member  can  borrow  from  a  Federal  credit 
union;  to  require  each  Federal  credit  union 
to  establish  an  education  committee;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

HJl.  12214,  A   bin   to   permit  Federal   em- 
ployees  to   purchase  shares   of  Federal-   or 
State-chartered  credit  unions  through  vol- 
uni^ry  payroll  allotment;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 
H.R.  12215.  A  bni  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  readjust- 
ment assistance  to  veterans  who  serve  In  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  Induction  period; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  12216.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  fee 
Increases   prescribed    by    Public    Law    89-83 
shall  not  be  effective  In   any  case  wherein 
the   application   was   filed   prior   to   the   ef- 
fective date  of  that  act;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  12217.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National   Park   in   the   State   of    California, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr,  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H.R.  12218.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  permit  the 
duty-free  entry  of  gifts  not  exceeding  HOC 
In  retail  value  from  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces   serving   outside    the   United    States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  12219.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  In  the  Asian 
Development  Bank;   to  the     Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr,  REUSS: 
HJt.  12220.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  the  Asian 
Development   Bank;    to   the    Committee   on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.R.  12221.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act,  1947,  and  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  with  respect  to  emer- 
gency labor  disputes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr,  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania : 
H,R,  12222.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  36,  United 
States   Code    (relating  to   patents),  to  pro- 
vide counsel  for  the  defense  and  prosecution 
of  rights  of  Indigent  patentee*,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
ByMr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  12223.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  author- 
ize certain  grants  to  assure  adequate  com- 
muter service  In  urban  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency, 

HR.  12224,  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  enable  the  courts  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  the  problem  of 
narcotic  addiction,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12226.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  13a 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  relating  to 
the  discontinuance  or  change  of  certain  oper- 
ations or  services  of  common  carriers  by  rail. 
In  order  to  require  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  give  full  consideration  to  all 
financial  eisslstance  available  before  p>ermlt- 
ting  any  such  discontinuance  or  change;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  12226.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  criminal 
procedures  and  sentencing,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  12227.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  PubUo 
Works   and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
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19M  to  anthorlae  panta  of  counties  and 
munlelp«lltlM  to  be  designated  a«  rederel- 
opm«nt  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

ByMr.  SICKI^S: 
Hit.  13338.  A  blU  to  provide  educational 
assistance  to  certain  veterans  of  service  In 
the   Armed   Forces;    to   the   Committee   on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

ByMr.  snOES: 
H.R.  13239.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer of  two  Inactive  Liberty  ships  to  the 
Santa  Bosa  County  Board  of  Commissioners, 
Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Flabertea. 

By  Mr.  VI' I: 
HJL  123M.  A  blU  to  provide  that  the  fee 
Increases  prescribed  by  Public  Law  89-83  shall 
not  be  affective  in  any  case  wherein  the  ap- 
plication was  filed  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJt.  13331.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  the  free  Importation  of  certain  special- 
ized educational  equipment:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CKLLER: 
HJl.  13333.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  1  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sibility In  evidence  of  the  slip  laws  and  the 
Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OOODELL: 
HJt.  13333.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  Statee  Code  to  protect  any  veteran 
acalnst  a  loss  of  pension  as  a  result  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1S4S,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  aALI^OHER: 

H.J.  Res.  806.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  of  each  year  as  American  History 
Month;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO 

H.  Con.  Res.  653.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 
to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constantino  Bru- 
znldl;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.  Oon.  Res.  556.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 
to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constantino  Bru- 
mldl;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  555.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorlzmg  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 
to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constantino  Bru- 
mldl;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 

H.  Con.  Ree.  656.  Concvurent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 
to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constantino  Bru- 
mldl;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  OOODELL: 

H.  Res.  670.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  Investigate  the  operation  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  KREBS: 

H.  Res,  680.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H.  Res.  681.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 


standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS: 
H.  Res.  683.  Resolution  relating  to  nonpro- 
Uferatlon  of  nuclear  weapons;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  nils  Xxn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
HJt.  13334.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amleto 
Abbatangelo;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.  12235.  A   bUl   for  the   relief  of  Dong 
Myong  Shin  Too;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HEU3TOSKI: 
HJt.  12236.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ste- 
fanla  Sclslowlcz;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  12237.  A   bUl    for    the    relief   of   Trl- 
States  Construction  Co.,  Inc.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

317.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Clarence  E.  Whaley,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  and 
others,  relative  to  Impeachment  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


M*fr.  Jobs  O'Grady 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORAUCK 


ow 
IN  THK  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20. 1966 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Ricou),  I  include  the  following: 

MSOB.  JOXX   O'OaADT 

The  death  of  Msgr.  John  O'Orady,  while 
It  has  brought  sorrow  to  all  who  knew 
him,  has  also  brought  rejoicing  In  the  tri- 
umphant conclusion  of  a  splendid  life.  The 
nattire  of  the  man,  and  the  value  placed  upon 
blm  by  those  who  beat  knew  his  character 
and  achievements,  are  well  expressed  In  the 
editorUl  with  which  the  Washington  Post 
■alutad  his  fmrntng.  Evidently  speaking  from 
the  baart.  the  editorial  writer  began  with 
tha  mamorabla  exclamation:  "What  a  glori- 
oua,  triumphant,  robust,  and  Joyous  Christian 
Ufa  oame  to  a  doae  when  the  Right  Rever- 
end Monslfnor  John  O'Orady  died  on  Sun- 
day." It  Is  a  strong  tempUtlon  to  make  the 
etoqusnt  words  of  thU  editorial  tribute  my 
own.  aa  thay  oompraas  so  tellingly  the  many 
and  vailed  eomtributlons  of  this  great  Dtan 
to  America  and  to  mankind,  and  carry  over 
sffaetlvaly  to  tha  reader  the  qualities  of  en- 
anty  and  oompasslon  that  made  Mnn«igt<or 
OXJrady  such  a  fifhtar  for  h\iman  neada  and 
acaloat  lajustioa  and   tntoleraaoa. 

Millions  who  have  never  heard  of  Monsl- 
gnor  OXIrady,  and  who  preeomably  never 
win  iMar  of  him,  are  deeply  in  debt  to  bla 


labors,  and  to  those  who  have  followed  his 
lead.  For  more  than  40  years  he  served  with 
distinction  as  secretary  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Charities,  holding  the 
title  of  secretary  emeritus  at  the  time  of 
his  death  on  January  2,  1966.  In  this  office, 
he  was  a  major  organizer  of  Catholic  social 
welfare  work  both  here  and  abroad,  bringing 
both  his  scholarship  and  bis  boundless  en- 
ergy to  bear  on  the  many  enterprises  that 
came  within  the  scope  of  this  organization 
between  1919  and  1961,  when  he  retired  on 
account  of  111  health. 

Even  while  carrying  out  the  extensive  du- 
ties of  this  position.  Monslgnor  O'Orady  be- 
came a  founder  of  the  National  Catholic 
School  of  Social  Work,  In  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America,  and  served  as  dean  of 
that  school  from  1934  to  1938. 

Monslgnor  O'Grady's  was  an  effective  voice 
In  contributing  to  the  study  of  legislation 
in  social  matters,  since  he  combined  the 
scholar's  mastery  of  details  with  the  execu- 
tive's grasp  of  essentials.  In  hoiulng,  In  so- 
cial security,  in  employment  of  the  physically 
handicapped.  In  nondiscrimination  In  em- 
ployment, In  Immigration  policies.  In  the  re- 
settlement of  displaced  persons.  In  the  com- 
munity approach  to  social  welfare  programs, 
Monslgnor  O'Orady  has  been  a  major  con- 
tributor In  the  making  of  laws  and  In  the 
establishment  of  government  policy. 

We  who  come  of  Irish  stock  take  particular 
pride  In  the  fact  that  Monslgnor  O'Orady 
was  one  of  the  great  number  of  fine  priests 
that  have  been  contributed  to  America  by 
Ireland.  He  was  born  In  County  Clare  and 
ordained  In  Dublin;  at  his  death  he  was  sur- 
vived by  a  brother  living  In  County  Clare, 
and  a  sister  In  Limerick. 

Monslgnor  O'Orady's  concerns  and  ac- 
tivities went  beyond  the  borders  of  this 
country,  not  only  in  matters  of  the  reset- 


tlement of  refugees,  and  the  liberalization 
of  Immigration  laws,  but  in  the  far-flimg 
benefactions  of  War  Relief  Services  (later 
named  Catholic  Relief  Services)  of  which  he 
was  vice  president,  and  in  his  service  as  Con- 
sultant to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
of  the  United  Nations.  In  this  capacity,  he 
visited  Africa  to  work  on  community  devel- 
opment projects,  and  In  1950  he  was  cited 
by  Pope  John  XXm  for  his  contributions  to 
the  welfare  of  Africa  through  this  work. 
The  Most  Reverend  Patrick  A.  O'Boyle,  arch- 
bishop of  Washington,  said,  upon  hearing  of 
Monslgnor  O'Orady's  death:  "His  Influence 
on  charitable  works  of  the  church  In  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world  for  wide- 
spread social  reforms  will  be  long  remem- 
bered. He  was  truly  a  modem  apostle  of 
Christian  charity." 

Monslgnor  O'Orady's  theoretical  emphasis 
on  community  service  was  also  carried  out 
In  his  life.  Despite  his  national  and  world- 
wide interests,  in  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Charities,  and  In  his  services  as  a 
consultor  to  various  branches  of  the  VB. 
Oovernment  and  to  the  United  Nations,  be 
was  active  locally  as  organizer  of  the  Catholic 
Charities  of  Washington,  which  be  headed 
from  1920  to  1938,  and  as  professor  of 
sociology  at  Trinity  College  for  many  yean, 
besides  his  continuing  Interest  In  the  Na- 
Uonal  Catholic  School  of  Social  Work. 

A  great  priest,  an  outstanding  American, 
a  valued  friend  of  mine  for  many  years, 
Monslgnor  O'Orady  was  "One  of  God's 
noblemen."  during  his  many  years  of  active, 
progressive,  and  constructive  life.  When 
things  looked  dark,  Monslgnor  O'Orady  was 
not  only  a  bxilwark  of  strength,  but  an  In- 
spiration to  progressive  Members  of  the  Con- 
grees  to  fight  successfully  for  the  passage  of 
progressive  legislation  In  the  best  interests 
of  the  people. 
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We  may  well  mourn  that  such  a  man  has 
left  us,  but  the  occasion  of  his  death  Is  truly, 
In  the  long  view,  the  occasion  for  rejoicing, 
both  in  the  splendor  of  his  Christian  soul, 
and  In  the  lasting  benefits  which  his  career 
has  brought  to  our  Nation  and  to  the  world. 
jtoy  his  soul  rest  in  peace,  and  may  his 
example  Inspire  generations  yet  to  come. 

In  my  remarks,  I  Include  the  text  of 
the  sermon  delivered  by  Most  Rev.  Ray- 
mond J.  Gallagher,  DX).,  Bishop  of 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  at  the  Requiem  Mass  of- 
fered at  St.  Matthews  Cathedral  for 
Msgr.  John  J.  O'Grady  and  an  editorial 
that  appeared  In  the  Washington  Post  of 
January  5. 1966. 

Tributb  to  CHARrriKS  Pionkeb 
(By  Bishop  Raymond  J.  Gallagher) 

With  great  wisdom  Holy  Mother  Church 
encourages  us  to  avoid  the  giving  of  a 
eulogy  on  the  occasion  of  a  jjerson's  death. 
This  bit  of  advice  Is  very  wise  since  it  en- 
ables those  of  us  who  are  present  for  the 
ceremony  to  succeed  in  attaining  the  primary 
purpose  of  a  funeral  mass;  namely,  a  learn- 
ing of  the  lesson  which  death  Itself  teaches 
us. 

Although  the  church  recognizes  the  value 
of  a  life  well  lived,  she  endorses  as  more 
important  the  lesson  of  life  taught  by  death. 
AH  of  us  have  witnessed  many  times  the 
entrance  of  death  Into  our  Immediate  circle 
under  both  tragic  and  ordinary  circum- 
stances. Regardless  of  how  It  arrives,  at- 
tacking youth  or  old  age,  it  presents  us  with 
a  teaching  unparalleled. 

The  recommendation  that  we  consider  the 
mystery  of  life  and  the  inevitability  of  death 
provides  an  additional  safeguard  to  both 
preacher  and  listener.  By  suggesting  a  rela- 
tively impersonal  sermon.  Holy  Mother 
Church  protects  us  from  the  caprice  or  un- 
fortunate choice  which  a  preacher  might 
make  among  those  qualities  and  characteris- 
tics possessed  by  the  deceased. 

CKTTItCH  OtrmANCE 

On  the  one  hand,  some  might  be  selected 
and  emphasized  for  personal  reasons.  On 
the  other  hand  qualities  of  great  significance 
might  be  neglected  or  Ignored,  presenting  a 
final  picture  Of  the  individual  which  is 
neither  true  nor  balanced. 

We  can  be  grateful  for  this  guidance  and 
for  the  motif  of  the  ceremonies  here  being 
performed  since  they  enable  us  to  focus  on 
the  true  and  basic  Identity  of  man  and  help 
us  set  a  priority  on  those  threads  of  rela- 
tionship which  typify  us.  By  reason  of  the 
very  simplicity  of  these  ceremonies,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  fact  of  our  creation  by 
God.  We  are  once  more  complimented  by 
the  realization  that  Ood  created  us  to  help 
achieve  His  purposes.  We  are  sobered  by 
the  realization  that  we  must  give  an  ac- 
counting of  our  stewardship  In  terms  of  what 
we  have  accomplished  with  what  God  has 
given  us. 

No  one  of  us  will  question  the  wisdom  In- 
volved here,  for  It  provides  us  edifying  and 
compelling  encouragement  to  redirect  and 
reform  our  lives  while  we  yet  have  the  oppor- 
tunity. It  reminds  us  of  our  distinct  and 
precious  Identity  as  a  being  created  by  God's 
hand,  a  matter  of  proof  that  we  are  not  the 
product  of  some  accidental  process.  In  re- 
minding us  that  even  though  science,  with 
magnificent  competence,  succeeds  In  devel- 
oping life  from  primary  lng;redlents,  that  we, 
as  Individuals,  represent  the  miraculous  ex- 
istence out  of  nothingness  which  required  a 
Ood  to  achieve. 

This  intimacy  In  sharing  the  mission  of 
God  among  His  creatures  clarifies  not  only 
its  Importance,  but  Identifies  the  warmth 
and  affection  with  which  we  must  pursue  this 
godly  objective  of  prosecuting  the  needs  of 
our  neighbor  through  love.  The  talents 
which  God  has  given  to  each  of   us  were 


meant  aa  a  means  toward  this  end  and  our 
right  to  share  in  the  perfection  of  God's 
company  depends  upon  our  use  of  these 
talents. 

It  is  significant  In  the  gospel  story  that  the 
person  who  received  the  five  talents  put  all 
five  of  them  to  the  advantage  of  himself  and 
his  neighbor.  Because  of  the  striking  simi- 
larity of  our  deceased  friend  and  colleague 
to  this  utility  of  one's  talents,  as  portrayed 
In  the  gospel,  I  am  encouraged  to  depart 
from  the  advice  of  Holy  Mother  Church  and 
become  a  little  personal  In  this  eulogy. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Mon- 
slgnor O'Grady  for  fewer  number  of  years 
than  most  of  you  and  I,  therefore,  anticipate 
your  Indulgence  if  I  have  not  seen  everything 
In  proper  perspective.  What  I  say  Is  a  refiec- 
tlon  of  the  manner  In  which  he  affected  me. 

Here  was  a  man  of  God  who  combined 
many  characteristics.  He  often  told  me  that 
he  was  not  popular  with  some  of  our  Irish 
brothers  because  he  didn't  seem  to  dislike 
the  English  sufficiently.  Although  he  was 
no  less  our  Ideal  as  both  Catholic  and  Irish, 
he  still  preserved  a  sense  of  proportion  that 
enabled  him  to  love  his  brother  regardless  of 
other  characteristics. 

We  have  often  characterized  him  as  an 
opponent  of  what  welfare  theorists  Identified 
as  dramatic  new  thrust  In  behalf  of  the  poor. 
Even  with  this  great  motivation,  our  friend 
could  preserve  a  balanced  mind  that  meas- 
ured the  costs  of  these  thrusts  In  terms  of 
personal  rights  and  duties.  A  man,  a  stu- 
dent, an  educator,  and  a  social  reformer  are 
but  a  few  of  the  facets  of  his  long  and 
arduous  priestly  life. 

He  was  Indeed  Intense  and  dedicated,  fear- 
less, and  courageous.  He  was  blunt  and  di- 
rect, but  It  seems  to  me,  only  In  order  to 
dull  those  thrusts  made  by  Individuals  or 
programs  which  would  Invade  areas  of  criti- 
cal Importance  to  Individuals,  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility, self-direction,  self-sufficiency 
and  freedom.  He  knew  no  equal  In  Identify- 
ing those  philosophies  which  would  have 
reduced  ourselves  and  our  brother  citizens 
to  the  stereotype  of  sameness,  dependence, 
and  thoughtlessness. 

In  retrospect,  all  of  us  will  conclude  that 
he  was  ahead  of  his  time  in  ablUty  to  perceive 
and  describe  the  lmf>act  of  social  change  on 
the  character  of  our  Government  and  upon 
the  lives  of  Its  citizens.  He  was  a  giant, 
physically  and  Intellectually,  and  his  tall 
shadow  has  been  cast  over  the  format  of 
the  Catholic  charities  movement  In  this 
country  and  over  progressive  social  policy 
abroad. 

If  It  Is  prudent  to  single  out  one  goal 
achieved  by  this  mlssloner  of  charity,  It 
would  be  his  contribution  In  making  men  in 
this  country  and  abroad  conscious  of  the 
Inestimable  value  of  self-sufficiency  and  self- 
direction.  I  suppose  most  of  us  chuckled 
and  chlded  him  at  one  time  or  another  as  he 
made  the  expression  "self-help"  a  byword. 
As  with  all  great  characters,  he  persisted  in 
his  fight  until  this  principle  became  an  ac- 
cepted device  by  which  people  help  people 
and  nations  aid  nations. 

KEY    TO    EQUALrrT 

The  Importance  of  preserving  a  man's 
Identity  as  resourceful  where  his  own  wel- 
fare was  Involved  Is  today  and  will  remain 
for  many  days,  a  key  to  full  and  complete 
establishment  of  equality  among  all  people. 
With  the  same  wisdom  as  the  evangelist  In 
the  gospel  story,  he  has  taught  us  that  the 
talents  granted  us  by  God  are  our  most 
cherished  p>oBsesslon,  our  birthright  and  our 
basis  of  admission  to  the  courts  of  heaven. 

It  Is  remarkable  what  we  learn  about  peo- 
ple as  they  live  their  life  under  changing 
clrctunstances.  Under  pressure  Monslgnor 
O'Grady  lived  with  great  courage,  without 
fear  of  criticism,  conunltted  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  commendable  goals.  Under  suffer- 
ing of  handicap  and  Illness  he  revealed  a 
capacity  for  htimUlty  and  patience.    Under 


the  hand  of  God  In  the  fuUnees  of  his  human 
and  priestly  life  and  under  the  limits  of  in- 
creasing years  and  declining  health,  he  has 
etched  on  our  memories  a  pwrtrayal  of  heroic 
resignation  and  acceptance  of  the  will  of 
God. 

Perhaps  Holy  Mother  Chiuch  will  endorse 
my  departure  from  the  recommended  prac- 
tice since  In  the  final  analysis  we  have  con- 
centrated on  characteristics,  principles,  val- 
ues, and  goals.  Perhaps  we  will  be  forg;lven 
this  venttxre  into  the  personal  because  It  has 
demonstrated  the  successful  manner  in 
which  one  Indiyldual's  talents  have  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  many  thousands.  If  not  millions,  of 
his  brothers  In  Christ. 

It  remains  for  us  who  have  had  the  privi- 
lege c^  observing  the  manner  In  which  his 
talents  were  thus  exploited  to  continue  them 
In  our  own  pursuit  so  that  they  become  solid 
rules  of  life  for  us  In  the  particular  ap>oeto- 
late  which  now  Involves  us. 

One  further  permission  I  seek  of  you  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  grant  It  to  me  since  we 
who  are  gathered  here  participate  In  indi- 
vidual ways  of  the  family  of  charity  de- 
veloped by  Monslgnor  O'Grady.  As  his  asso- 
ciate and  disciple.  I  consider  it  a  privilege 
to  thank  some  of  those  who  have  served  him 
so  well.  To  the  sisters  of  Holy  Cross  at  Dun- 
barton,  to  the  Carmelite  sisters  at  CarroU 
Manor,  to  Monslgnor  Coady  and  Archbishop 
O'Boyle.  who  have  been  his  special  guardian 
angels.  I  say  a  word  of  gratitude.  To  Mar- 
garet Coffman  and  Miss  Alice  Padgett  who 
served  him  and  loved  him  with  great  devo- 
tion, a  simple  expression  of  gratitude.  To 
Jane  Gallagher,  may  all  of  us  be  blessed  with 
the  affection,  service,  and  devotion  of  a  char- 
acter as  beautiful  as  yours. 


(From  the  Washington  Poet.  Jan.  6,  1966) 
Msgr.  Jork  O'GaAOT 

What  a  glorious,  triumphant,  robtist.  and 
Joyous  Christian  life  came  to  a  close  when 
the  Right  Reverend  Monslgnor  John  O'Grady 
died  on  Sunday.  Ordained  In  his  native  Ire- 
land more  than  half  a  century  ago  when  he 
was  a  lad  of  no  more  than  23.  he  became  one 
of  those  priests  whose  whole  life  was  a  minis- 
try, a  consecration  and  a  testament  to  the 
Ideals  of  Christianity.  Not  for  him  the  clois- 
ter. He  was  In  the  thick  of  every  major  so- 
cial struggle  of  his  time — and  always  on  the 
side  of  the  oppressed  and  the  unfortunate, 
respwnslve  always  to  suffering  and  to  need, 
moved  always  by  compassion  and  generosity. 

He  was  one  of  the  great  innovators  and 
developers  of  professional  social  service  In 
the  United  States.  Pounder  and  dean  of 
Catholic  University's  National  Catholic 
School  of  Social  Work,  he  served  for  more 
than  40  years  as  secretary  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Charities.  He  fought 
for  social  security,  for  liberalization  of  the 
immigration  laws,  for  enlightened  aid  to  de- 
linquent Juveniles  and  to  the  Indigent  aged, 
for  minimum-wage  legislation,  for  interfalth 
tolerance  and  understanding  and  for  a  host 
of  other  measures  designed  to  help  his  fel- 
low man.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  life  and  of 
humanity;  and  he  will  be  mourned  and  re- 
membered with  love  and  with  gratitude. 


Ooe  of  Oar  Commistionert  It  Mistiof 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  January  20, 1966 

Mr.  HOSMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing communication  has  been  sent  by 
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me  to  the  House  Republican  conference, 
but  I  believe  It  may  prove  of  Interest  to 
all  our  colleagues: 

Atomic  EmxoT  Coxmusion  Vacamct — 
Faxlituc  To  Pill 

For  almost  7  montlu — since  July  1,  1966 — 
a  Taoncy  baa  exlatM  on  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Biergy  C!ommlfl«lon.  This  vitally  important 
body  with  an  annual  budget  exceeding  $2 
bUllon  la  functioning  at  80  percent  of  Ita 
•tatutory  manpower  level.  The  management 
of  Its  vaat  complex  of  sclentlflc  and  Indua- 
trlal  actlTltles  rides  heavy  on  the  shoulders 
of  four  rather  than  a  proper  complement  of 
Orr»  raperTlslng  Commissioners.  The  Input 
of  thought.  Judgment,  experience  and  wis- 
dom Into  Commission  declalona  affecting 
both  U.B.  nuclear  defense  and  American 
progreaa  in  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom  con- 
tlnuaa  month  after  month  to  remain  starved 
by  a  (actor  of  20  percent. 

Yet  the  Johnson  administration  remains 
totally  unconcemad.  Washington  hears  not 
the  sUghtflat  rumor  whatever  of  any  poesl- 
blUty  of  a  new  Commissioner  to  replace  Dr. 
Mary  I.  Banting,  who  returned  to  the  campus 
of  Badellffa  College  last  Jvme  30. 

This  reirtttable  state  of  affairs  follows  on 
tta*  hMls  of  an  eqiuOly  regrettable  body  blow 
to  tha  Commlaslon's  force  level  dealt  by  the 
SUM  JOhnjon  administration  In  1964.  This 
lUTOlvcd  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Bunting 
haraalf  in  that  year  with  the  understanding 
and  acreement  of  the  White  House  that  she 
would  remain  away  from  her  teaching  re- 
•PonslbUltlea  only  for  a  year.  During  hw 
yaar  in  Washington,  Dr.  Bunting  proved  to 
b«  a  brilliant,  hard  working,  and  able  Com- 
mlaaloner.  Kxpectedly,  however,  most  of 
her  year  was  devoted  to  learning  the  Job. 
She  left,  therefore,  at  the  very  moment  of 
emergence  Into  a  capability  to  assume  her 
full  share  of  the  Commission's  workload. 

The  administration  knew,  or  should  have 
known,  at  the  time  It  appointed  her  that 
such  would  be  the  case.  There  were  other 
candidates  for  the  19«4  vacancy  who  were 
willing  and  able  to  serve  the  full  term,  which 
Dr.  Bunting  was  not.  Nevertheless,  she  was 
selacted.  because  at  that  moment  the  admin- 
istration was  going  through  one  of  Its  peri- 
odic "appoint  women  to  office"  weeks. 

All  of  this  Is  a  record  of  bad  government 
•dmlnlatratkin.  The  people  should  know  It. 
They  are  entitled  to  something  better.  The 
Oonunisalon  vacancy  should  be  filled 
promptly  by  a  person  of  high  competence 
who  win  agree  to  serve  the  term. 


G)B«taBtiiio  Bnimidi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  PAUL  A.  HNO 

OF    l*XW    TOBX 

n*  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBKNTATIVIS 

Thvrtday,  January  20. 1966 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  lintro- 
duced  legislation  to  authorize  procure- 
ment of  a  marble  bust  of  Constantino 
Brumldi  to  be  placed  In  the  Capitol's  first 
floor  Brumldi  corridor. 

Certainly  the  Capitol  should  some- 
whero  have  a  bust  or  portrait  of  the 
artist  who  did  so  much  to  beautify  It. 
The  Capitol  is  a  far  more  beautiful  place 
becaOse  of  Brumldl's  murals,  paintings 
andfreacoes. 

Constantino  Brumldi  left  mid- 19th- 
century  Italy  as  a  political  refugee,  vow- 
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Ing  to  find  liberty.  He  found  it  in  Amer- 
ica, and  beginning  in  1855,  worked  25 
years  to  make  tlie  Capitol  the  inspira- 
tionally  beautiful  seat  of  liberty  that  it 
is  today. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  will  give  this  legislation 
serious  and  favorable  consideration. 


The   Memoirs  of  Senator   Brown 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  20. 1966 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
Congress  is  back  In  session,  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  noting  the  timely  publication  of 
the  book,  "The  Memoirs  of  Senator 
Brown,  a  Capitol  Cat,"  as  told  to  Frances 
Spatz  Leighton.  Senator  Brown,  who 
resides  at  the  Woodner  Hotel,  is  Wash- 
ington's only  Independent  mouser,  and  is 
an  advocate  of  such  legislation  as  a  Catl- 
care-Vetlcare  program.  He  is  also  pas- 
sionately In  favor  of  the  establishment  of 
a  Cat  Cultural  Center,  and  believes  that 
a  mouse  should  be  the  first  living  crea- 
ture sent  to  the  moon  to  investigate  cer- 
tain persistent  rumors  that  it  is  made  of 
green  cheese.  Senator  Brown  originally 
comes  from  Montana,  and  is  a  descend- 
ant of  a  traveling  bobcat  and  a  worthy 
domestic.  He  presently  lives  with  his 
loyal  retainers,  Reuben  and  Dorothy 
Pine,  together  with  his  legislative  assist- 
ant, Blackle,  and  his  AA.  Alexander  the 
Great.  I  have  heard  rumors  that  he  has 
an  unusually  attractive  secretary,  Kitten 
Oalore,  whose  parents  have  been  nomi- 
nated for  the  Nobel  Prize  for  architec- 
ture. 

Senator  Brown,  since  arriving  In 
Washington,  has  shown  his  political 
acumen  by  specializing  in  that  most  im- 
portant Capitol  concern:  status.  His 
publishers.  Fleet  Publishing  Corp.  of  New 
York,  describe  his  book  as  "the  ultimate 
inside  guide  to  Washington.  DC."  The 
tasteful  illustrations,  described  as  "Sen- 
ator Brown's  Status  Wall,"  show  our 
President  with  his  dogs,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's cat,  and  a  number  of  Washington 
personalities  with  their  illustrious  re- 
tainers. 

Washington  life,  as  recorded  in  these 
memoirs,  is  not  without  its  lighter  side. 
Anecdotes,  both  true  and  aprocryphal, 
are  recorded  of  the  adventures  of  Con- 
gressmen. Senators,  and  Cabinet  mem- 
bers. There  are  also  certain  indirect  ref- 
erences, possibly  satirical  in  tone,  to  lob- 
byists, social  climbers,  tax  collectors,  and 
members  of  the  press.  I  particularly 
commend  to  Members,  Senator  Brown's 
"All  Purpose  Political  Speech"  and  Sen- 
ator Brown's  "First  Press  Conference." 

Prances  Spatz  Leighton.  whom  Sena- 
tor Brown  wisely  chose  as  his  ghost 
writer,  originally  comes  from  Geauga 
County  In  Ohio.  She  is  a  writer  of  many 
talents,  and  has  worked  with  other  no- 


tables and  celebrities  on  memoirs  of  the 
Washington  scene.  Her  coauthored 
books  include  "White  House  Chef  "  "My 
30  Years  Backstairs  at  the  White  House  " 
"I  Was  Jacqueline  Kennedy's  Dress- 
maker." and  "The>  Call  Her  Ladybird  " 
She  also  recently  edited  a  short  book 
"The  Johnson  Wit."  Look,  a  New  York 
pictorial  magazine  of  popular  nature  has 
described  her  as  "Washington's  classiest 
ghost"  in  its  "Offbeat  Guide  to  Washing, 
ton."  She  is  Washington  eoitor  of  This 
Week,  and  other  periodical  publications 

Included  in  "The  Memoirs  of  Senator 
Brown"  are  words  and  music  of  two  of 
her  songs,  written  especially  for  Senator 
Brown,  "FUng  Yourself  on  the  Window- 
sill."  and  "Senator  Pussycat."  I  am  told 
that  Senator  Brown  has  asked  Miss 
leighton  to  write  a  musical  play  based 
on  these  memoirs. 

Senator  Brown,  as  Is  common  with 
many  here  in  the  Capitol,  has  tried  his 
hand  at  writing  a  regular  series  of  re- 
ports to  the  folks  back  home.  A  chap- 
ter of  his  book,  devoted  to  these  "Mews- 
letters."  embodies  much  homely  wisdom. 
All  in  all,  I  wish  to  put  on  record  that 
Senator  Brown's  view  of  life  in  Wash- 
ington offers  a  suitable,  llghthearted 
guide  to  the  practical  side  of  political 
life:  how  to  get  elected,  how  to  establish 
residence  and  offices,  how  to  deal  with 
the  press,  and,  particularly,  how  to  get 
on  with  animals.  After  all,  as  the  phi- 
losopher said,  "Man  Is  a  political 
animal." 


A  Summary  of  Federal  Assistance  to  All 
Forms  of  Education  Darin;  Recent  Fis- 
cal Years  in  Hamilton  Connty,  Ohio 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GILLIGAN 

or  OHIO" 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20. 1966 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  educa- 
tion is  the  keystone  of  the  democratic 
arch.  It  has  become  increasingly  impor- 
tant to  our  free  society  as  our  social  and 
economic  structure  becomes  more  com- 
plex, more  difficult  to  understand,  and 
less  yielding  to  old  and  too-simple  reme- 
dies for  its  ills. 

This  Congress  has  already  passed  leg- 
islation to  Improve  the  educational  op- 
portunities of  our  citizens  which  is  truly 
historic.  It  Is  my  hope  that  what  we  did 
last  session  will  be  supported  and  en- 
larged upon  by  our  actions  this  session. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  the  public 
be  informed  of  how  their  national  tax 
dollars  are  being  spent.  I  am  sure  that 
many  citizens  of  my  district  will  be  as- 
tounded to  learn  that  o^er  $32  million 
was  spent  during  the  last  fiscal  year  in 
Hamilton  County  on  education  and  pub- 
lic health  programs. 

In  order  thsit  the  citizens  are  fully  in- 
formed. I  have  compiled  the  following 
Information,  which  deals  with  the  size 
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and  placement  of  national  tax  funds  in  sesirch.  teaching,  administration,  along  and  agencies  of  the  National,  State,  and 

the  fields  of  education  and  public  health  with  supporting  medical,  dental,  technl-  local  governments. 

In  Hamilton  County.    I  have  used  the  cal,  and  food  support  programs.    Statls-         I  include  this  information  at  this  point 

word  education  generally,  to  include  re-  tics  have  been  furnished  by  departments  in  the  Record  : 

A  xummary  of  Federal  assistance  to  all  forms  of  education  during  recent  fiscal  years  in.  Hamilton  County.  Ohio 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ARICULTURE 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  AUMlMSTK.\TinN 


:!V:5 


Fiscal 
1064 


Fiscal  1965 
(prelimi- 
nary) 


Consunior  and  Marketing  Service: 

National  school  lunch  program,  cash  payments  for  food 

as-sistance - - 

Special  milk  program  for  children 

Donation  of  agricultural  commodities  to  schools  and 
welfare  agencies 

Arricultural  Research  Service:  Contract  with  University  of 
Cincinnati  for  research  on  leather  (duration  2H  years) 


Total,  Department  of  Agriculture. 


$291,  042 
625,118 

1,  741,  095 

85. 430 


2, 742, 685 


University  of  Cincinnati  (research  grant) $.W,  .Sti7 

University  of  Cincinnati  (teaching  grant) 'X,  000 

Total,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration -.    79.597 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION,  DEPARTMENT  OK  VETERANS' 

BENEFITS 
$345, 075  '^^ 

608, 195    Education  and  training  allowance,  veteran — t-!5. 100 

Vocational  rehabilitation,  veteran 19.  8(J0 

2,644,168 


3. 597, 438 


OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
(Programs  Related  to  the  Economic  OppoBTtrorrT  Act  of  1964) 

Project  Head  Start 
Hamilton  Boar 
Board  of  Education  of  Cincinnati  (1.720  children:  31  centers) 

Total  (1.966  children:  43  centers) - 254.730 


1963 


Grant 
$30.53 
224.199 


lect  Jieaa  .'Hart.  ,,  „  ,r,.io  »v,ii.i,.r,.  n  „„T,f„«.\  «n  wi     Educations  contracts  and  research: 

1  ami! ton  Board  of  Education  (246  children;  12  centers) - S^-^il  TTniv*r<;itv  of  Cincinnati 

,,  .„.^  „.  I?H,,„»n,^r,  ^/ rir,,.iT,r,a>i  n  7on  (.hflHron- 31  ™.nt«r«^  224.199  I  niveTSll>  01  i^mcinnau  ■ : - 

.May  Institute  for  .Medical  Research 

Department   of  Healtli,    Education,   and 

Welfare  in  Cincinnati  

Nelfthhorhood  Youth  Corps  (through  Department  of  Labor):  Xavier  University  


$52,000 


1,000 


1964 


196.". 


$12,000 

i.'.,0()n 

49.0IX) 
15,  UK) 


$9,000 
15.000 


IJ.iKXl  enrollees -. -— ^'**9'1^ 

l.(l,')ll  eiirollecs - - ---      198.713 

TSOenrollees - - - —  -      "*■  ^  '« 

300enrollees - - IJ"' *12 

830enrollces ______ 

Total  (14,930  enrollecs) - — 2.182,668 


Total,  Atomic  Energy  Commission  . 


53,000 


91.0(10 


24.000 


HOUSING  AND  HOME  FINANCE  AfiENCY.  COMMUNITY  FACILITIES 
ADMI.NISTRATION-TOTAL  LOANS  APPROVED 


College  work  study  program: 
Spring- 
Ohio  College  of  .\pplled  Science- 
University  of  Cincinnati 

Xavier  University 


2,268 
6.170 
4,119 


Total - 

Suiiinior: 

Otiio  College  of  Applied  Science. 
Xavier  University 


12,567 


2,925 
5,426 


Total. 


8,861 


1963 

1964 

1965 

Cincinnati  area: 

$1,260,000 
6, 160, 000 

University  of  (Cincinnati 

$700,000 

Totftl                                                         ... 

7,410.000 

. . 

700.000 

Fail: 


Oliio  College  of  Applied  Science. 


5,  257 


Universitv  of  Cincinnati  [i::::"::"  ::::::       29:575    department  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE-OFFICE 

Xavier  University... - - - 9.  *85  OF  EDUCATION 


44.317 


Total -- - - - 

Total,  college  work  study  programs 66.225 


1963 


Additiiic  ,1  Community  Action  Commission  prorrams: — — — — 

School  community  center  program - 145,  293  jj^^jg^  University 

Prcscliool  program:  ,.m  «yi  Training  graiits.  fellowships,  and  loans. 

Cincinnati  Board  of  Education l^l-'"? 


$55,697 


Construction  grants. 


LiPicol'i  Heights,  Ohio.      - ii~\i    College  of  Mount  St.  Joseph  on  the  Ohio:  Training 


Moiites.sori  method  preischool  program 


DenUil  ciire  program  for  schoolchildren                    ^^'^  Ohio  College  of  Applied  Science:  Training  grants, 

Recreational  therapy  programs,  ln.nitution.<=  for  tlie  aged 82,  ,M       ,eiiowshl^,  and  loarts 

Merle  subdivision  preschool  and  neighborhood  services 6i.i^  ^^  Lady  of  Cincinnsti  CoUege:  Training  grants, 

„  ,  ,  fi(!7  t.«        fellowships,  and  loans --.-  — 

Total - - mi/.a^  University  of  Cincinnati:  Training  granU,  fellow- 


Total,  Oflice  of  Economic  Opportunity 3, 170, 146    Q^enhlUs  Exempted"  Vl'li^^e' School "DlVtrict:" Pro]"- 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  GRANTS  TO  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  EDUCATION  FOR  CINCINNATL  OHIO,  BOARD  OF 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


^.  .  epr 

grants,  fellowships,  and  loans ^  ........ .^......I      27,731 

6,061 

6,756 

301,000 

13,387 


1962-63 

1963-64 

Smith-IIuyiie*;                                                   

$24,986.50 

37,  256.  46 
16,  860.  59 

$16, 152.  20 

Oeoree-HHrdeii: 

Title  I 

40,  546. 70 

Title  II 

17.  080.  49 

Total,  vocational  education - 

79, 102.  55 

73,  778. 39 

ect  grants _ 

Loveland   Exempted  Village  School  District:  Proj- 
ect grants 

Southwest  Local  School  District:  Project  grants 

Mount  Healthy  City  School  District:  Project  grants. 

Princeton  City  School  District:  ProjixM  grants 

Finneytown    Local     Board    of    Education:  Project 

grants - - 

Public  Library  of  Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  County 

Nortliem  Hill  Branch;  Construction  grant 


Total. 


Note, -Totals  avallalile  from  Oliio  Board  of  Education  only  for  1962-63  and  1963-64. 
Littli'  variation  expected  to  l>e  shown  in  expenditures  for  later  years.  Information 
slmut  noii.Cincinnati  boards  of  education  in  Hamilton  County  not  recelTed  from  Ohio 
Board  of  Education. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADmNISTRATION 


rUNDS  TRANSrKKBED  FROM  DEPARTMENT  Of  LABOR, 
MA.NPOWIR  DETELOPMEKT  ANDTHAtNINO  AmVITntS 

Training  grants,  fellowships,  and  loans: 

Stowe  Adult  Center 

Central  Vocational  High  School — 

Cinclimatl  Board  of  Education 

Norwood  Evening  School 

Norwood  Technical  High  School  

Central  Adult  High  School 


ms 


UiiiTer.sity  of  Cuicinnatl $417,000 


Total 

Figures  not  available. 


2,476 
29,154 

6,286 
32,  761 

23.946 


84.030 


1964 


1965 


$87,300 


42,908 

10,550 

10,210 

SOS,  163 

13,641 


$118,044 
572,608 

50,000 

20,714 

(') 

323,890 

20,580 


28,349 


31,603 


75.000 


1.209,188 


170. 168 

7.464 

10.422 

21.316 


209.388 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ^^f  JH-^^I^J^CATION    AND  WELFAKE-OFFICE     DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE-PUBLIC 
OF  EDLCATION-Contlnued  HEALTH  SERVICE-Contlnued 


1963 

1964              1965 

WSLTAII  ADMIN WrtATION  AMISTANCX  TO  RlfUOf  18 
W  TH«  FKITID  tIATM.  CUBA.V  LOAN  fROOKAM 

Training  pmnU,  Mknrthipa,  «nd  louu: 

Ohio  Coltafe  o(  Applied  Scienoe 

tl  939 

Oar  Lcdy  of  andnn«U  CoUc(8 

ti,so6 

11,023 

2.  716 
750 

UnlTWilty  of  Clnclnn»U 

XtTler  UnlTwilty 

3,350 

3045 

Totol 

11,905 

Total,  Offloe  of  Education 

!  1.430,277 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
Grant*  to  ooUecea  and  unlTersltlM  In  Hamilton  County 


$27,000 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE- 
HEALTH  SERVaCE 


PUBLIC 


R6clpl6Dt 


rVITDa  ATFrnOPUATID  TO 
TBI  DDAinilNT 

ChUdrvn'i  Hoq>ital, 
Clndnnatt 

CUldrvn'i  Hoapltal  R«- 
Mareh  Poandatlan 

Ctndnnati  BarMo  of  Air 
PoUntion  Control 

Unlrcnity  of  Cincinnati.. 

UniTsnity  of  Cindnnatl. 
Collece  of  Medldna 

Family  Barrloea,  Cin- 
cinnati  

Inctttutum  blTlthomae]" 

Jawlab  Hofpltal  of  Cln- 
'^"iittl 


Rnenrch 

and 
demon- 
stration 
grants 


Construc- 
tion 
grants 


$63,907 

709,337 

12.000 
2,122,402 

287,157 

83.788 
13.800 

278,964 


Training 

grants.      Pro]-  '       All 
fellow-       pct    I     other 
ships,    jgrants  i 

and  loans 


Total 


$1,724,000!     $33,017 


1. 702, 651 


Recipient 

Research 

and 
demon- 
stration 
grants 

Construc- 
tion 
grants 

Training 
grants, 
fellow- 
ships, 

andloims 

Proj- 
ect 
grants 

All 
other 

Total 

rCVDS  APPROPRUTED  TO 
THE  DEPARTWE.VT 

Collego     of     Mount     St. 
Jo«»'iih  on  Itip  Ohio 

$29,276 

24,000 
2,995 

$29.27« 

24,000 
9,885 

42,850 

7  234 

3.«!407 

14,219 

KoUinan  Psychhiiric  Hos- 
pital  _ ,. 

""$6,900 

Xiivler  \  niversity 

Community    Chest    and 
Council   of  Cincinnati. 

Inc      .       ._ 

$42,850 

Hethesdii  Hospital  School 
of  Nursing 

7,234 
3,407 

14,219 

DcacorinPSs  Hospital   .    . 

$350,000 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing 

(  incinn.it  1    Ueneral   Hos- 
„PUal _ 

2,333,198 
385.000 
500.000 

RivprTiew  Home..     . 

385.000 

500.000 

1.500 

12.087.371 
22.879.742 

St   'ieorge  Hospital  .     ... 

State  health  department    . 

$1,500 
12. 087. 371 

12,097.430 

1 

Taft  SanltAry  Enjjinecrlng 

Center        .   .              

Total,  fun  Is  appro- 
priated to  the  De- 
partment     

3,548,515 

6.292,198 

1, 864, 767 

76.852 

$34,003 


$8,559 


27,968! 


$43,567 

2, 486. 354 

12.600 
3. 859,  055 

296.716 

63,788 
13.800 

306.932 


SUMMARY  BY  DEPARTMENT  AND  AGENCY— FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE  TO  EDUCATION  ^ 

IdfiH 

Department  of  Agriculture. $3  597  438 

Ollice  of  Kconomic  Opportunity '.'.'..'.'..'         3' 170  146 

Vocational  F.duciilion   .    .    \ " 73778 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnlitration 'IIJIIIIIIIJ^  417  000 

Vocational  Kehal  llltation  Administration 7&  S97 

Veterims'  AdmlnLstratlon '".'.'.'"...  44  900 

.\toiiiU'  Knerey  Commission """""II!"  23  000 

Housin)!  md  Home  Finance  Agency 700  noo 

Offlce  of  Kdiicitlon  (HK\V)_. IIIIIIIIIIIIII      1  430  277 

National  Science  Foumlatlon  "  '  ^7'ooO 

HEW  '  I'ut  lie  Health  Sei'vlce) II.IIIIIIIIIIIIII    22,879!  742 

Grand  tornl _ ..    3:!,  543. 886 


UkraiBUo  Independence  Daj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  III 

OF   mw    TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20. 1966 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  amidst  our  preoccupa- 
tion with  a  struggle  being  waged  by 
South  Vietnamese  and  United  States 
forces  In  the  Jungles  and  rice  paddles 
and  cities  of  Vietnam,  we  pause  to  re- 
member the  fate  of  another  people — who 
also  struggled,  who  lost,  but  who  have 
not  given  up  hope.  January  22  Is  the 
48th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  independ- 
ence, an  occasion  not  for  celebrations  but 
for  tributes  to  the  valor  of  Ukrainian 
martyrs  and  to  the  noble  efforts  of  a 
k)n«-»uffering  people.  Indeed,  5  years 
•go.  when  we  observed  the  centennial  of 
the  Ukrainian  poet.  Taras  Shevchenko. 
we  were  reminded  that  by  eloquent 
words  as  well  as  by  valorous  deeds, 
Ukrainians  have  contributed  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  independence  every- 
where. 

For  over  300  years,  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  dreamed  of  independence  while 
lufferlnc  imder  the  oppression  of  Rus- 
sian csars.  Then  as  the  ciarist  regime 
crumbled  during  1917,  the  long-awaited 
opportunity  came.   A  group  of  Ukrainian 


patriots  declared  their  Intention  to  seek 
independence  in  December  1917.  and  de- 
clared It  achieved  on  January  22,  48 
years  ago.  The  newly  independent 
Ukraine  was  a  war-torn  country,  how- 
ever, surrounded  by  aggressive  and  feud- 
ing neighbors.  The  preservation  of  in- 
dependence was  to  prove  Impossible. 
The  Red  army  invaded  the  Ukraine  in 
the  spring  of  1920.  In  1923.  the  Ukraine 
was  made  a  constituent  republic  of  the 
Soviet  Union;  the  Ukrainians  were 
among  the  first  victims  of  a  new  im- 
perialism. 

The  Ukraine  experienced  no  respite 
during  World  War  n.  As  in  World  War 
I,  the  country  became  a  battlefield  for 
the  contending  forces  of  East  and  West. 
The  Soviets  withdrew  only  to  be  replaced 
by  other  cruel  masters — the  Nazis.  Fol- 
lowing World  War  11,  Soviet  authority 
was  reasserted,  and  tightened.  Cruelest 
of  ironies,  the  Ukrainians,  on  Soviet  in- 
sistence were  given  a  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations.  But  this  delegation  is 
a  sham.  The  fsicade  of  Independence 
cannot  disguise  the  ugly  fact  of  subservi- 
ence. 

The  Ukraine  has  a  population  of  more 
than  45  million,  and  a  territory  which 
exceeds  in  area  that  of  several  Western 
European  nations  combined.  The 
Ukraine  la  rich  in  human  and  material 
resources;  the  history  and  culture  of  the 
Ukraine  are  more  than  a  thousand  years 
old.  In  an  era  which  has  seen  the  rise 
of  many   new   nations,   some   of   them 


throwing  off  colonial  bonds  after  long 
periods  of  subjugation,  is  it  not  a  singu- 
lar injustice  that  the  Ukrainians  along 
with  their  neighbors  in  Eastern  Europe 
continue  to  be  subject  to  exploitation  by 
the  worst  colonial  system  of  modern 
times? 

Today,  as  we  fight  In  southeast  Asia 
on  behalf  of  a  small,  brave  people  striv- 
ing to  maintain  its  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, let  us  not  forget  that  t.^iere 
are  many  areas  of  the  world  where  the 
cause  of  liberty  has  yet  to  prevail,  and 
that  we  must  not  relax  our  vigilance  or 
abandon  our  struggle  until  that  cause 
has  prevailed. 


Restore  Veterans'  Pensions  Cnt  by  Social 
Security  Increase 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20. 1966 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  restore  non- 
service-cormected  veterans'  pensions 
which  have  been  reduced  or  eliminated 
because  of  the  receipt  of  increased  social 
security  benefits. 
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Last  year  when  the  badly  needed  in- 
crease in  cash  social  security  benefits 
was  enacted  many  of  our  veterans  were 
moved  into  a  higher  Income  bracket. 
Since  non-servlce-connected  pensions 
are  based  on  income  limitations,  some  of 
our  ex-servicemen  and  their  widows  had 
their  pensions  reduced  or  terminated 
entirely. 

The  income  test  for  pension  purposes 
is  made  up  of  only  a  few  broad  income 
brackets  with  very  sharp  drops  in  pen- 
sion amounts  as  one  moves  to  a  higher 
bracket.  The  result  is  that  the  addi- 
tional money  received  from  the  higher 
social  security  payment  does  not  offset 
the  loss  in  pension  payments  suffered 
by  those  pushed  Into  a  higher  income 
bracket,  to  say  nothing  of  those  whose 
pensions  were  terminated  entirely. 

Most  of  the  group  whose  pensions  have 
been  cut  are  disabled,  on  limited  Incomes, 
and  in  their  advanced  years.  A  reduc- 
tion in  their  pension  is  a  real  hardship 
and  the  situation  should  be  corrected.  I 
hope  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
will  take  action  in  the  very  near  future. 


Edncation  Is  the  Real  Answer  to  Poverty 
and  Unemployment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  20. 1966 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  minority  leader  of  the  House 
came  out  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  edu- 
cation. He  said  what  the  House  major- 
ity—and  the  Senate  majority  and  the 
President — have  been  saying  all  along: 
that  education  is  the  real  answer  to  the 
problem  of  poverty  and  unemployment. 

This  may  represent  a  change  in  Re- 
publican policy — or  It  may  not.  It  can- 
not be  forgotten  that  3  out  of  4  of  the 
Republicans  in  the  House  and  nearly  half 
of  the  Republicans  in  the  Senate  voted 
against  the  Elementary-Secondary 
School  Education  Act  of  1965.  But,  if 
the  Republicans  have  had  a  change  of 
heart  on  this  issue,  they  propose  a  rather 
strange  way  for  solving  the  problem. 

The  only  firm  proposal  in  last  night's 
speech  was  for  a  Pederal  Income  tax 
credit  for  college  students  and  their  par- 
ents. What  they  will  do,  in  other  words, 
Is  to  make  it  easier  for  the  well-to-do  to 
send  their  children  to  college  by  trans- 
ferring part  of  the  burden  to  all  the  tax- 
Payers.  To  the  family  whose  entire  in- 
come may  be  little  more  than  the  cost  of 
a  year  in  college,  the  Republican  proposal 
would  give  nothing  whatever.  Such  a 
tax  break  would  reduce  Pederal  taxes  by 
perhaps  a  billion  dollars  armually.  Yet, 
it  could  not  guarantee  that  so  much  as 
one  boy  or  girl  who  does  not  now  go  to 
college  would  be  added  to  the  rolls.  Most 
emphatlcaUy,  It  would  do  nothing  to 
jniarantee  that  every  youth  should  pursue 
nta  education  as  far  as  his  talents  would 
»kehlm.   The  talented  boy  from  an  im- 


poverished family  would  be  no  letter 
off  than  he  is  today. 

Our  real  aim  In  education  must  be  to 
improve  educational  resources  and  to 
provide  opportunities  for  every  student 
whose  family  cannot  afford  to  send  him 
to  college.  The  best  methods  are  schol- 
arship, fellowships,  loans — money  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  those  who  need  It,  and 
not  by  providing  tax  windfalls  to  those 
families  whose  children  already  have 
access  to  college  programs. 


Orange  County,  Calif.,  Honors 
David  Baker 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  20, 1966 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  state  of  the  Union  address 
made  abundantly  clear  the  importance  of 
"a  creative  federalism  to  best  use  the 
wonderful  diversity  of  our  iiistitutions 
and  our  people  to  solve  the  problems  and 
to  fulfill  the  dreams  of  the  American  peo- 
ple." The  essential  cooperation  between 
oflQceholders  on  the  city,  county,  State, 
and  Pederal  levels  has  been  the  founda- 
tion of  oiu-  system  of  government. 

Since  beirig  elected  to  public  oflBce  I 
have  worked  on  numerous  projects  that 
could  not  have  been  brought  to  success- 
ful conclusion  without  the  dedicated  and 
talented  help  of  various  Orange  County 
city  and  county  ofQclals.  The  working 
relationship  between  Orange  County's 
local  leadership  and  the  county's  State 
and  Pederal  representatives  has  produced 
a  working  model  that  can  easily  set  an 
example  for  the  Nation. 

Tonight  the  citizens  of  Orange  County 
Eire  honoring  one  of  the  men  who  really 
make  the  federal  system  work — E>avld 
Baker. 

Mr.  Baker  serves  as  one  of  the  five 
members  of  Orange  County's  board  of 
supervisors.  In  the  fastest  growing 
county  in  the  Nation,  Mr.  Baker,  working 
in  concert  with  all  levels  of  government, 
has  been  Instrumental  In  meeting  the 
myriad  of  complicated  problems  faced  by 
the  area.  Orange  Coimty's  success  in  ef- 
fectively meeting  the  challenge  of  its 
phenomenal  growth  rate  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent due  to  the  creative  and  energetic 
talents  of  David  Baker  employing  crea- 
tive federalism. 

Mr.  Baker  moved  to  Orange  County  in 
1950  and  soon  was  proving  his  skill  in  a 
position  with  the  county's  department  of 
building  safety.  Ever  interested  in  all 
aspects  of  community  and  civic  life  Mr. 
Baker  has  been  active  in  the  YMCA  and 
the  various  Scouts'  organizations,  as  well 
as  being  a  charter  member  of  the  Orange 
County  Chapter  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Building  Design. 

Elected  to  the  Orange  Coimty  Board  of 
Supervisors  in  1962,  David  Baker  quickly 
assumed  a  role  of  prominence.  He  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  board's  com- 
mittees on  probation,  building  services, 


parks,  fish  and  game,  forestry-fire  con- 
trol, and  the  Coastal  Projects  Water 
Committee,  among  others.  He  also 
serves  on  the  Inter-County  Committee  on 
Roads,  and  the  Community  Action  Com- 
mittee. 

His  farsighted  vision  in  the  area  of 
regional  development  has  been  recog- 
nized by  his  southern  California  col- 
leagues, for  he  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
Southern  California  Association  of 
Supervisors'  Committee  on  City-County 
Relations,  and  as  the  interim  vice  presi- 
dent, secretary-treasurer  of  the  all-im- 
portant Joint  City-County  Committee 
for  Southern  California  Associated  Gov- 
ernments Formation. 

Mr.  Baker  has  also  been  prominent  in 
the  County  Supervisors  Association  of 
California,  and  the  National  Association 
of  Counties,  as  well  as  recently  serving  as 
a  panelist  on  Gtov.  Edmund  G.  Brown's 
conference  on  beauty. 

Mr.  Baker's  tireless  effort  on  behalf  of 
the  more  than  1  million  Orange  County 
residents  is  evidenced  by  his  recent  trip 
to  Washington  to  meet  with  me,  Secre- 
tary Udall  and  numerous  other  Govern- 
ment officials  in  order  to  obtain  addi- 
tional recreational  facilities  for  the  ex- 
panding population  of  Orange  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to  Join 
with  my  fellow  Orange  Countians  In  pay- 
ing tribute  to  David  Baker.  He  Is  an 
outstanding  example  of  talented,  and 
vigorous  young  America.  His  service  to 
Orange  County  has  been  guided  by  the 
principle  that  President  Johnson  so 
eloquently  articulated  when  he  said: 

It  Is  the  genius  of  our  Constitution  that 
under  Its  shelter  of  enduring  institutions  and 
rooted  principles  there  Is  ample  room  for  the 
rich  fertility  of  American  political  Invention. 


We  Are  Overcome 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  cALirounA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  20. 1966 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  afraid  that  the  gremlins 
are  loose  again  and  this  time  they  have 
Joined  the  civil  rights  movement — at  the 
expense  of  the  overburdened  and  usually 
infallible  corps  of  proofreaders  in  the 
Goverrunent  Printing  Office. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  may  have  un- 
covered a  new  style  of  subversive  activity 
designed  to  unnerve  both  sides  In  the 
current  struggle  for  equal  rights.  It  may 
be  that  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  should  consider  placing  this 
matter  on  Its  agenda  for  investigation 
when  it  has  completed  its  current  work 
on  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

At  any  rate,  you  can  understand  my 
surprise  and  dismay  when  I  looked  In  the 
1966  Congressional  Directory  table  of 
contents  to  find  the  page  on  which  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  is  listed.  I  was 
directed  to  turn  to  page  84.  I  was 
shocked,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  discover  that 
page  84  contains  the  biographical  listing 
of  the  Mississippi  delegation. 
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F»iu<Bnf   GtiTeotioa   of   Hawafi   State 
Federatioo  of  Labor,  AFL-CIO 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THS  HOUSB  OP  REE'RESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20, 1966 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  January  8,  1966,  Congressman 
Spauc  MATsinrAOA,  of  Hawaii,  delivered  a 
speech  at  the  Founding  Convention  of 
Hawaii  State  Federation  of  Labor.  AFL- 
CIO,  In  Honolulu. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  thoughts  ex- 
presaed  In  this  speech  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

SracR  OF  Hon.  Stakx  M.  Matstthaoa  Betose 
FotTNUiNo    Convention    of    Hawau    State 
Pb>bution  of  Laboi,  APL-CIO,  Honolui.u. 
H«WAn.  Satuxsat.  Januaet  8.  1966 
Mr.  Cbalnnan,  dlaUDguisbed  guesta,  ladles, 
and  gentlemen,  It  Is  Indeed  a  great  honor  for 
me  to  be  here  today,  on  the  eve  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  ad  eeflBlon  of  the  89th  Congreas. 
and  to  ahare  with  you  some  of  the  thoughta 
which  oome  to  mind  aa  you  engage  In  the 
dellberatlona  of  thla  Important  convention. 
The  Job  for  which  you  are  assembled  here 
U  a  monumental  one,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
but  It  also  represents  a  significant  milestone 
In  the  labor  movement  In  Hawaii. 

We  know,  of  couree,  that  the  promotion  or 
fostering  of  cooperative  effort  Is  a  difficult 
task  at  beet.  If  the  various  unions  of  the 
Islands  can  forget  their  differences,  however 
re«t  or  imagined  they  may  appear  to  be,  and 
unite  Into  a  resolute  federation  as  labor  has 
done  on  the  mainland,  then  real  progress  will 
be  assured. 

It  has  taken  time,  patience,  and  skill  to 
bring  this  meeting  together.  The  purpose 
and  objectives  in  bringing  a  State  federation 
Into  being  must  not  fall. 

Samuel  Oompera,  the  man  who  brought 
the  American  Federation  of  lAbor  Into  being 
and  who  guided  the  federation  through  the 
sometime*  brutal  and  tough  years  of  focma- 
Uon  until  it  was  an  eatabUahed  entity  in  la- 
bor's own  behalf,  was  a  great  believer  in 
cooperation.  Oompers  was  more  than  aware 
of  the  value  of  the  federation  presenting  a 
xmlted  front  to  the  State  legislatures  In  the 
States  where  the  American  Federation  ol 
Labor  had  the  unions  and  the  membership 
to  be  effective. 

John  L.  Lewis,  thre  founder  of  the  CIO  and 
leader  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  for  three 
decades,  and  PhiUp  Murray,  president  of  the 
CIO  and  the  United  Bteelworkers  of  America. 
both  strongly  stressed  a  united  approach 
when  dealing  with  SUte  legislatures.  Both 
of  these  men  could  relate  some  sad  experi- 
ences they  encountered  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  through  the  tragic 
failure  of  a  dUunlted  labor  movement  in  the 
Gommonwe^lth . 

Dan  Tobln  of  the  Teamsters.  Dan  Tracy  of 
the  IntemaUonal  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  John  Lyons  of  the  Ironworkers, 
Dick  Oray  of  the  Building  Trade*  Depart-' 
mant,  Al  Hayes  of  the  Machinists,  and  Preal- 
d«nt  George  Meaney,  who  came  out  of  the 
New  York  SUte  Federation  of  Labor,  can  aU 
attest  to  the  crying  need  for  a  united  labor 
moranMot  within  the  various  Statea. 

In  tlie  daya  before  the  Wagner  Act  the  em- 
ployer completely  dominated  labor  relaUons. 
Imployeee  were  forcad  to  sign  "yellow  dog" 
oontraeta  which  bound  them  not  to  Join 
unions.  They  either  signed  or  got  flied. 
Thoae  who  were  fired  often  were  blacklisted. 


Individual   working  men  and  women  were 
helpless. 

Despite  such  Intimidation  unions  managed 
to  emerge,  but  m^cy  employers  refused  to 
bargain  with  them.  Management  resorted 
to  all  sorts  of  tactics  to  break  up  unions: 
threats,  Intimidations,  physical  violence,  use 
of  spies,  scabs,  and  strikebreaking  detective 
agencies.  State  and  Federal  courts  were 
asked  to  Issue  Injunctions. 

The  decisive  big  step  toward  legal  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  of  organized  labor  was 
section  7(a)  of  President  Franklin  D.  Rooee- 
velfs  National  Indu.itrlal  Recovery  Act  of 
1933.  This  section  affirmed  the  right  of  em- 
ployees to  organize  and  bargain  collectively 
through  representatives  of  their  own  choos- 
ing without  Interference,  restraint,  or  co- 
ercion on  the  part  of  employers. 

The  next  big  step  was  the  Wagner  Act  of 
1935.  It  provided  an  agency,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  to  administer  and  to 
enforce  the  legal  rights  of  labor.  The  law 
protected  the  right  of  working  men  and 
women  to  organize  unions  of  their  own 
choosing  and  to  bargain  collectively  through 
those  imlons.  It  also  set  up  election  ma- 
chinery for  democratically  selecting  the 
bargaining  representative. 

Industry  bitterly  opposed  the  Wagner  Act. 
The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
and  leading  corporation  attorneys  advised 
employers  not  to  comply  with  the  law  because 
they  claimed  It  was  unconstitutional.  When 
the  Supreme  Court  In  1937  established  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Wagner  Act  In  five 
separate  cases,  most  employers  grudgingly 
began  to  comply. 

The  NAM  and  reactionary  employers  began 
an  Intensive  campaign  against  the  Wagner 
Act.  The  campaign  consisted  of  appealing 
slogans,  half-truths,  misinterpretation,  and 
misrepresentation. 

This  campaign  succeeded  In  deceiving  part 
of  the  American  public  into  believing  that 
unions  and  labor  leaders  had  too  much  power. 

Strikes  In  a  nxmiber  of  Industries  during 
1946  and  1947  played  Into  their  hands.  The 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of  1947  was 
the  result  of  this  campaign,  with  other  fac- 
tors playing  a  contributing  role. 

The  major  Item  of  labor  legislation  In  the 
86th  Congress  was  the  Labor -Management 
Reporting  Act  of  1969. 

The  Impact  of  this  law.  along  with  the  so- 
called  Taft-Hartley  Act.  has  Impaired  the 
effectiveness  of  organized  labor  In  many  areas. 
It  Is  generally  conceded  that  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  organized  labor  by  this  law  have 
placed  obstacles  in  the  way  of  unions  organiz- 
ing the  unorganized. 

Aa  we  all  know  by  now,  our  State  legisla- 
ture and  the  Congress  can  set  terms  for  col- 
lective bargaining,  can  fix  minimum  wages 
and  maximum  hours,  and  can  vitally  in- 
fluence working  conditions.  They  can  even 
determine  whether  there  shall  be  unions. 

It  was  Congress  which  outlawed  the  closed 
shop,  and  State  legislatures  which,  in  many 
States,  outlawed  the  union  shop.  Nineteen 
States  now  have  misnamed  right-to-work 
laws. 

Today,  we  are  concerned  with  the  direction 
our  economy  U  taking.  To  the  economists 
this  Is  a  matter  of  academic  concern.  To  the 
building  tradesman  on  the  Job  site  or  the  fac- 
tory worker  in  the  plant  it  Is  a  matter  of 
bread  and  butter,  clothes,  and  shelter  for 
himself  and  his  family.  It  means  the  differ- 
ence between  meeting  payments  on  his  car 
or  arguing  with  the  rcpossessor.  between 
meeUng  payments  on  the  television  set  or 
watching  it  being  toted  out  of  the  house. 

What  government  policy  Is,  and  what  It 
will  be  In  the  next  few  months,  will  hit  each 
ctf  tu  In  the  bread  basket  whether  we  like  It 
or  not.  We  may  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
tbeory  that  government  should  or  should  not 
flssrclae  control  over  economic  policy,  that 


It  should  be  left  to  the  businessmen.  What- 
ever  theory  we  hold,  the  Inescapable  fact  of 
life  today  is  that  government  does  determine 
economic  policy  and  thereby  the  amount  o* 
food  In  the  family  pot. 

Nor  Is  our  Government  some  vague  group  of 
people  called  "they."  It  Is  composed  of  men 
and  women  elected  to  public  office  for  specl- 
fled  periods  of  time  by  each  citizen  who  avails 
himself  of  the  right  to  register  and  vote. 
(I  can  vouch  for  the  8p>ecifled  time — which  U 
2  years  for  Representatives  to  Congress,  ana 
which  means  that  before  too  long  you  wUl 
be  hearing  from  me.)  You  prosper  or 
struggle  depending  upon  their  wisdom,  fore- 
sight, prejudices,  and  capacity. 

Sometimes  I  hear  trade  union  people  tell 
me  that,  through  their  trade  unions,  they 
can  set  rates  and  determine  conditions  that 
will  affect  the  lives  of  their  members  and 
that  is  the  limit  of  their  responsibility  as 
trade  unionists. 

I  dont  quarrel  with  that  statement.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  self-interest.  It  may 
be — although  I  doubt  It — that  there  was  a 
day  when  this  was  so,  but  It  Is  emphatically 
not  so  today.  The  trade  union  movement  Is 
composed  of  18  million  members  In  a  sea  of 
upward  of  186  million  people  In  the  United 
States,  and  more  than  2  billion  people  In 
the  world.  We  cannot  live  our  lives  apart 
from  them,  nor  are  we  pursuing  that  course 
as  a  nation  In  the  world  today. 

As  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  stated; 
"When  a  band  of  160  or  200  honest.  Intel- 
llgent  men.  who  mean  business  and  know 
their  business,  is  found  In  any  district. 
whether  In  one  of  the  local  organizations  or 
outside,  you  can  guarantee  that  the  local 
politicians  of  that  district  will  begin  to  treat 
It  with  a  combination  of  fear,  hatred,  and 
respect  and  that  Its  Influence  will  be  felt." 

Trade  unions  are  Instruments  Intended  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  welfare  of  Its  mem- 
bers. When  so  much  of  the  welfare  of  your 
members  la  determined  In  the  field  of  pol- 
itics and  government  It  Is  Impossible  for 
trade  unions  to  ignore  It.  That  Is  why  we 
must  have  In  Hawaii  a  united  federation  of 
all  the  unions  on  the  Islands  which  will 
stand  ready  and  able  to  see  to  It  that  when 
labor  speaks  In  Hawaii  It  does  so  for  all 
labor,  and  not  Just  one  or  two  unions. 

The  record  of  Congress,  though  not  the 
88th  In  Ita  Ist  session,  reveals  many  at- 
tempts to  restrict  the  rights  of  our  trade 
unions,  and  the  same  is  true  of  many  of  the 
State  legislatures,  though,  thank  God.  those 
conditions  don't  apply  in  our  State  of 
Hawaii.  But  we  must  remember  that  eternal 
vlgUance  Is  not  only  the  price  of  liberty,  but 
also  the  price  of  true  progress. 

A  strong  united  federation  of  aU  the 
imlons  In  Hawaii  can  and  will  make  a  real 
contribution  not  only  to  all  union  members, 
but  also  to  our  growing  State  and  our  Na- 
tion In  this  difficult  and  changing  era  upon 
which  we  are  now  entering. 

I  thank  you  for  your  Invitation  to  be  here 
today,  and  I  wish  you  every  success  In  your 
endeavors  for  a  strong  united  trade   union 
federation  In  our  own  State  of  Hawaii. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


January  20,  1966 
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CooperatiTe  Foreign  Aid 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALrFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  20. 1966 

Mr.  HANNA.     Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
hear  increasingly  In  the  days  ahead  from 


skeptics  who  will  speak  scoflBngly  of  pro- 
grams that  attempt  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lems of  other  countries.  It  will  be  said, 
and  in  some  respects  demonstrated,  that 
our  demands  at  home  and  the  urgencies 
of  Vietnam,  preclude  a  continuing  effort 
in  foreign  assistance. 

May  I  point  out  a  source  of  strength 
and  a  potential  for  multiplying  our  per- 
formance which  has  so  far  not  been 
widely  acknowledged?  The  people  we 
have  helped  are  now  in  a  position  to 
themselves  assume  some  of  the  burdens 
of  improving  world  conditions.  We  have 
for  some  time  been  urging  greater  par- 
ticipation in  this  great  calling  from  our 
European  allies.  Let  us  not  disregard 
the  emerging  capabilities  of  our  friends 
in  the  Pacific  community. 

The  free  Chinese  of  Taiwan  are  now 
extending  technical  assistance  to  20  na- 
tions in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 
The  effectiveness  of  these  technicians 
freshly  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  a 
country  just  beginning  to  realize  the 
benefits  of  adapting  to  newer  methods 
and  improvements,  cannot  be  underes- 
timated. The  underdeveloped  nations 
wliich  must  be  encouraged  to  stretch  into 
the  mainstream  of  modem  industriali- 
zation can  relate  far  more  readily  to 
those  who  have  just  gone  through  the 
experience  of  the  major  shift  than  they 
can  relate  to  the  arrived  giant,  America. 

We  can  magnify  at  least  fivefold  the 
effectiveness  of  our  dollars  in  the  foreign 
assistance  field  by  cooperating  with  tech- 
nical assistance  programs  from  Taiwan, 
Korea.  Japan,  and  the  Philippines  when- 
ever, and  to  the  degree,  it  Is  possible  and 
feasible.  In  my  view,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
the  next  logical  step  in  the  evolution  of 
our  international  aid  programs.  At  the 
same  time  it  can  answer  positively  the 
carping  critics  who  maintain  we  cannot 
solve  all  the  world's  ills  alone.  The  an- 
swer is  clear.  We  are  not  alone,  and  we 
need  not  be  alone.  Let  us  commence  a 
dj-namlc  program  of  cooperative  efifort. 
Not  only,  mind  you,  from  the  most  ad- 
vanced countries  to  the  least  advanced, 
but  from  the  more  developed  areas  to  the 
less  developed  areas.  Free  China  has 
given  us  a  classic  showcase  that  should 
be  duplicated  and  expanded. 


Truth  In  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20. 1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Sen- 
ate the  other  day.  Senator  Williams  of 
Delaware  made  some  interesting  com- 
inents,  following  President  Johnson's 
state  of  the  Union  message.  He  referred 
*o  the  President  in  his  message  having 
advocated  new  legislation  to  provide 
biith  in  packaging  and  truth  in  lending. 
The  Senator  suggested  a  third  recom- 


mendation; namely,  truth  in  government. 
He  said  that  if  the  President  wanted  to 
protect  Americans  from  misrepresenta- 
tion he  might  well  include  protection  of 
American  taxpayers  from  misrepresenta- 
tion with  respect  to  the  true  cost  of  his 
administration's  proposals  and  the  truth 
about  the  Federal  budget.  The  people. 
Senator  Williams  said,  should  know  that 
the  expenditures  of  this  administration 
are  the  most  extravagant  in  history. 

President  Johnson's  request  this  week 
for  a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
more  than  $12  billion  for  financing  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  a  case  in  point  with 
regard  to  budget  juggling  and  with- 
holding of  Information  from  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

In  other  words,  the  President's  request 
for  these  essential  funds  was  deliberately 
delayed  last  year  until  all  the  Great  So- 
ciety programs  had  been  funded.  Now, 
Congress  gets  this  emergency  request  for 
defense  which  must  be  funded  when  it  is 
too  late  to  make  cuts  in  existing  non- 
essential, nonmilitary  programs. 

As  to  truth  in  budgeting,  the  proposal 
of  the  President  for  a  speedup  in  tax 
collections  in  this  election  year  is  an- 
other example  of  juggling  the  figures. 
The  acceleration  of  corporate  and  indi- 
vidual income  tax  payments  and  the  pay- 
ment of  self-employed  social  security 
taxes  on  a  quarterly  instead  of  annual 
basis  will  make  the  fiscal  picture  look 
better  prior  to  the  election  next  Novem- 
ber, but  by  the  fiscal  year's  end,  the  true 
situation  will  be  apparent,  when  it  is  too 
late  for  voters  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  pointed  out  by  the  mi- 
nority party  congressional  leadership. 
Republicans  Intend  to  fully  support 
needed  appropriations  for  defense.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
scrutinize  the  administration's  spend- 
ing and,  especially  on  nonmilitary  appro- 
priation requests,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  Re- 
publicans intend  to  do  just  that.  We  are 
frsink  in  sasing  that,  in  tills  time  of  stim- 
ulated prosperity  and  high  employ- 
ment, we  think  the  public  debt  during  the 
past  5  years  should  have  been  reduced  in- 
stead of  planned  deficits  exceeding 
$31,500  million.  This  present  fiscal  year, 
which  ends  June  30,  will  increase  our 
huge  national  debt  by  another  $6  billion 
and  the  legal  debt  ceiling  will  have  to  be 
Increased  again. 

Of  course.  President  Johnson  did  not 
admit  this  in  his  message,  but  instead 
predicted  the  deficit  for  fiscal  1967  would 
be  reduced  to  only  $1.8  billion. 

As  to  this  prediction,  let  me  recall  that 
a  year  ago,  in  his  1965  state  of  the  Union 
message.  President  Johnson  talked  about 
continuing  along  the  path  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget.  Actually,  that  1965  path 
is  now  estimated  to  be  a  deficit  of  $7  bil- 
lion for  that  year  alone,  not  including 
$2,687  million  resulting  from  accelerated 
corporate  taxes  approved  last  year. 

But  getting  back  to  truth  in  govern- 
ment, the  taxpayers  of  America  have  a 
right  to  know  the  facts.  Indeed,  the 
Treasury's  own  figures  show  the  esti- 
mated deficit  for  1967  will  not  be  $1.8 
bilhon,  but  rather  it  Is  given  as  $9.2 
billion. 


The  difference  in  these  two  estimates 

is  due  largely  to  some  nonrecurring 
items,  which  are  shown  as  general  rev- 
enue by  the  President.  One  of  these 
is  the  $2.5  billion  which  the  Govern- 
ment expects  to  receive  over  and  above 
cost  in  the  coining  of  new  silver  quarters 
and  50-cent  pieces  with  a  new  low  silver 
content.  Also  the  President  includes  as 
revenue  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  materials 
from  the  defense  stockpile.  Good  book- 
keeping and  truth  in  goverrunent,  it 
seems  to  me.  should  require  this  income 
to  be  listed  separately  as  special  receipts. 
The  President  should  have  explained 
that  his  figure  of  a  $1.8  billion  deficit 
was  based  on  Congress  acceding  to  his 
request  that  tax  collections  in  fiscal 
1967  be  accelerated  so  that  $3.2  billion 
in  taxes  from  corporations  would  res«:h 
the  Treasury  in  fiscal  1967  instead  of 
fiscal  1968. 

The  withholding  tax  acceleration  for 
individuals  suggested  by  the  President 
would  add  another  $400  million  to  tliis 
amount  ahead  of  regular  schedule. 

This  new  juggling  proposal  is  the  same 
as  obtaining  an  advance  payment  on  a 
worker's  next  week's  salary.  In  the 
end  his  finances  are  not  improved.  He 
is  just  as  badly  off. 

Under  these  planned  tax  accelerations, 
plus  the  estimated  profit  on  coinage,  the 
Treasury  would  collect  an  extra  $2,687 
million  in  fiscal  1966  and  $7,440  million 
in  fiscal  1967;  and,  eis  I  said,  these  are 
nonrecurring  items.  This  situation 
should  be  shown  and  explained  to  the 
American  people.  Certainly,  this  In- 
formation should  not  be  withheld  until 
after  an  election.  Furthermore,  right 
now  when  Congress  is  considering  the 
advisability  of  a  "gim."  and  butter"  pol- 
icy, the  true  facts  should  be  known. 
President  Johnson,  in  asking  Congress 
to  continue  his  Great  Society  programs 
and  at  the  same  time  to  support  the  huge 
cost  of  the  Nation's  war  in  Vietnam, 
should  spell  out  the  truth  as  to  our  over- 
all financial  condition. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  had  billions  of  dollars  of  losses  that 
have  not  been  reimbursed.  Likewise,  the 
civil  service  retirement  fund  is  owed 
approximately  $40  billion  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. Obligations  such  as  these  are 
covered  up  and  not  openly  mentioned. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  support  our 
Republican  minority  leader  in  calling  for 
truth  in  budgeting  and  likewise  in  ques- 
tioning the  President's  wisdom  in  call- 
ing for  incresised  Federal  spending  on 
domestic,  normiilitary  programs.  The 
American  people  have  always  supported 
austerity  in  wartime  and  the  United 
States  is  at  war,  whether  the  adminis- 
tration cares  to  admit  It  or  not.  I  do 
not  mean  cutting  health  research,  or 
education,  or  funds  for  the  care  and 
needs  of  the  elderly.  I  mean  cutting 
down  on  duplication  and  waste  and  de- 
laying new  low-priority  programs  that 
can  just  as  well  wait  until  peace  comes  in 
southeast  Asia. 

The  honest  thing  to  do  is  to  forgo 
political  boondoggling.  Mr.  Speaker;  the 
country  cannot  afford  it  In  peacetime, 
but  even  more  so  in  time  of  war. 
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Monday,  January  24,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DJ>.,  prefaced  his  prayer  with  this 
Scrlptiire:  My  son,  give  me  thine  heart 
and  let  thine  eyes  observe  my  ways. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  humbly  turn 
to  Thee  for  Thou  art  the  source  of  the 
life  that  tB  eternal,  of  the  light  that 
never  falls,  and  the  love  that  never  for- 
gets. 

As  we  bow  together,  the  cares  of  life 
become  less  burdensome  and  its  struggles 
less  dlfDcult. 

Orant  that  we  may  always  have  a 
great  trust  In  Thee,  and  take  counsel  with 
Thy  will  and  purpose  as  we  give  our- 
selves to  each  task  and  responsibility. 

Let  us  not  live  on  the  low  level  of  our 
temptations  and  yield  to  those  trials  and 
tribulations,  which  we  dally  encounter, 
and  seek  to  drag  us  down. 

Lift  us  to  the  wider  outlook  of  that 
quiet  place  of  vision  and  service  and  may 
we  serve  Thy  holy  will  faithfully  and 
reverently. 

In  the  name  of  oiu*  blessed  Lord. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  qf  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  January  20,  1966.  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uhited  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Oelsler,  one 
of  hia  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  January  21,  1966.  the 
President  approved  and  signed  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
tiUe: 

BJ.  Raa.  707.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
tbe  Prealdent  to  procUlm  National  Ski  Week. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
UUes: 

HH.  S37.  An  act  to  amend  section  601(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  ex- 
empt from  taxation  certain  nonprofit  corpo- 
rmttona  mad  aaaodatlons  operated  to  provide 
iMBiie  funds  for  domestic  building  and  loan 
asaooUtloDs,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  8310.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Organisations  Immunities  Act  with 
respect  to  the  European  Space  Research  Or- 
ganisation; and 

HJl.  8440.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
ReTsnue  Ckxle  of  1930  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Ck>de  of  1054  to  change  the  method  of 
oomputlng  the  retired  pay  of  Judges  of  the 
Tax  Court  of  tbe  United  Statee. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requeeted.  a  bill  of  tbe  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing tiUe: 

HJl.  Siae.  An  act  to  amend  the  IMstrlct  of 
Odumbla   mlnlmimi    wage   law   to   provide 


broader  coverage,  Improved  standards  of  min- 
imum wage  and  overtime  compensation  pro- 
tection, and  Unproved  means  of  enforcement. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill;  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  MoRSi,  Mr.  McIntyre. 
Mr.  KnrNEDT  of  New  York.  Mr.  Tydings. 
Mr.  Prouty,  and  Mr.  Dominick  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  10779)  entitled  "An  act 
to  authorize  the  Pharr  Municipal  Bridge 
Corp.,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  oper- 
ate a  toll  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande 
near  Pharr,  Tex."  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
FuLBRiCHT,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  HicKENLOOPER ,  and  Mr.  AncEN  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  section  1, 
Public  Law  86-420,  appointed  Mr.  Mans- 
field, Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Kuchel.  Mr. 
Fannin,  and  Mr.  Murphy  to  be  members 
of  the  U.S.  group  of  the  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group  to  at- 
tend the  meetings  to  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia,  and  San  Francisco, 
on  February  9  through  16.  1966. 


BOARD    OP    VISITORS,    AIR    FORCE 
ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  10  United  States  Code  9355 1 a), 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy  the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  Flynt.  Mr.  Laird,  and  Mr. 
Dole. 


BOARD  OF  VISITORS.  COAST  GUARD 
ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  14  United  States  Code  194 < a), 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Actidemy  the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  St.  Once  and  Mr. 
Wyatt. 


BOARD  OP  VISITORS.  MERCHANT 
MARINE  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  46  United  States  Code  1126c, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  the  following  Members 
on  the  part  of  the  House :  Mr.  CARrsr  and 
Mr.  Mailliard. 


BOARD  OF  VISITORS,  MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  10  United  States  Code  4355(a) , 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  the  following  Members  on  the 


part  of  the  House :  Mr.  Tbagux  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Natchkr,   Mr.   Lxpscomb,   and  Mr.' 

PiRNIK. 


BOARD  OF  VISITORS,  NAVAL 
ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  10  United  States  Code  6968(a), 
the  Chair  appoints  as  memt>ers  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy the  following  Members  on  the  part 
of  the  House:  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Priedel, 
Mr.  Mdjshall,  and  Mr.  King  of  New 
York. 


ARTHUR  PATRICK  CANNON 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell ] . 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  advise  my  colleagues  and 
friends  of  the  death  of  a  former  Member 
of  this  distinguished  body.  Arthur 
Patrick  Cannon,  who  represented  the 
Florida  coimties  of  Dade  and  Monroe, 
and  his  country  extremely  well.  He  died 
on  Simday.  January  23. 

He  was  bom  in  Powder  Springs.  Cobb 
County,  Ga.,  on  May  22,  1904.  The 
family  moved  to  South  Carolina  where 
Pat  attended  public  school  and  Wofford 
College  at  Spartanburg,  S.C.  Pat  Can- 
non came  to  Florida  where  he  attended 
John  B.  Stetson  University  at  DeLand 
and  then  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Miami  In  1931  with  an  LLJ3. 

Arthur  Patrick  Cannon  served  In  this 
distinguished  body  from  January  3,  1939 
to  January  3,  1947. 

"Pat,"  as  he  was  affectionately  called 
by  his  many  friends,  was  an  able,  knowl- 
edgeable, and  humble  man  of  great 
heart,  who  knew  and  imderstood — and 
was  ever  wllUng  to  assist — his  fellow 
man. 

In  1939,  speaking  before  a  committee 
of  the  Congress,  he  stated: 

My  walking  In  marble  halls  has  not  caused 
me  to  forget  thousands  of  shacks  that  house 
many  of  our  unfortunate  people,  where  they 
merely  exist,  hungry,  lU-clothed,  without 
medical  care. 

Pat  never  forgot  his  fellow  man.  He 
was  always  in  the  forefront  of  those 
striving  to  better  each  individual's  way 
of  Ufe. 

He  was  among  the  first  to  propose  and 
encourage  the  adoption  of  Federal  old- 
age  assistance  programs.  He  was  among 
the  first  to  propose  Federal  programs  to 
assist  the  rehabilitation  of  veterans— 
particularly  the  wounded  veteran.  He 
urged  that  more  liberal  benefits  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Pat  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Flor- 
ida sugar  industry  and  was  an  early  ad- 
vocate of  the  intracoastal  waterway, 
which  is  now  nearing  completion. 

Pat  was  a  leader  among  those  who 
proposed  programs  to  eliminate  poverty 
and  crime  and  to  increase  education  and 
employment  opportunities. 

In  the  late  thirties,  when  crime  and 
poverty  were  most  prevalent  and  when 
employment  was  at  a  low  ebb,  he  told 
his  colleagues  in  these  haUs: 

It  Is  true  that  there  has  been  crime  in 
the  past  and  unfortunately  In  all  probabll- 
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Ity  there  always  will  be  crime.  But  It  Is 
just  as  true  that  Idle  youth  Is  a  dangerous 
instrumentality.  II  we  turn  the  crime  pages 
that  have  blackened  our  history  we  will  be 
reminded  that  "Baby  Face"  Nelson.  "Pretty 
Boy"  Floyd,  and  John  DlUlnger  all  embarked 
on  their  criminal  careers  during  the  tender 
years  of  their  lives.  I  am  firmly  of  the  be- 
lief that  criminals  are  not  born,  and  that 
criminals  are  made,  largely  by  the  environ- 
ment In  which  they  find  themselves.  A  child 
born  of  normal  parents  who  are  equipped  to 
properly  rear  the  child  does  not  become  a 
criminal.  The  activity  and  the  anxiety  and 
the  ambition  of  unbridled  youth  cursed  with 
poverty  and  denied  the  association  of  par- 
entage because  of  economic  conditions  Is  the 
matter  with  which  we  must  concern  our- 
selves. Thotisands  of  boys  and  girls  are 
graduated  from  our  high  schools  and  col- 
leges mentally  fit  and  equipped  In  every  way 
to  fill  that  niche  In  society.  As  they  walk 
out  into  the  world,  employment  Is  not 
found.  They  are  nonetheless  ambitious 
and  nonetheless  able,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
deplorable  condition  of  lacking  of  buying 
power  and  lack  of  available  employment,  they 
are  called  upon  to  use  their  good  resources 
toward  a  criminal  end.  That  Is  the  plight 
largely  of  a  greater  portion  of  the  Inmates 
of  our  houses  of  correction,  penitentiaries, 
and  reformatories  today  and  likewise  our  asy- 
lums. The  youth  of  America  must  be  em- 
ployed and  put  to  work  and  it  must  be  done 
Immediately,  lest  Irreparable  injury  visit  oiu: 
society. 

Pat  was  a  great  humanitarian,  always 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  his  fellow 
human  being,  possibly  because  of  his 
humble  beginnings,  but  whatever  the  rea- 
son, it  is  certain  that  Pat  was  motivated 
by  a  keen  desire  to  help  the  youth,  our 
elder  citizens,  veterans,  and  the  deserv- 
ing downtrodden. 

After  his  fruitful  and  vigorous  service 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Pat 
returned  to  Miami. 

He  went  on  to  become  a  circuit  judge 
elected  in  1952,  1954,  and  in  1960  for  a 
6-year  term.  He  was  serving  in  that  of- 
fice at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Pat  Cannon  was  an  outspoken  man. 
No  one  ever  had  any  doubt  about  where 
Pat  Cannon  stood  on  anything,  because 
he  was  quick  to  tell  you. 

Pat  Cannon  will  be  missed  sorely  by  his 
friends  and  colleagues.  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  be  permitted  to 
extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  that  I  may  have  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  my  own  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grieved 
to  hear  of  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
Pat  Cannon,  a  former  colleague  in  Con- 
gress from  Florida,  and  a  longtime  dis- 
tinguished jurist  in  our  State. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Pat 
Cannon  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
«^d  to  enjoy  a  warm  friendship  with  him. 
He  was  elected  from  Miami  in  the  late 
l930's,  and  he  served  until  19'16.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  am  the  only  member  of 
the  Florida  house  delegation  who  served 
With  him  in  Washington.  Subsequent  to 
^  service  here,  he  became  a  Judge  of 
jne  circuit  court  in  his  home  town  of 
Miami  and  continued  to  serve  in  that 
capacity  until  his  death, 
cxn 57 


Pat  Cannon  was  one  of  the  best  known 
and  best  liked  Members  of  the  House. 
He  was  a  big  man  with  a  personality  to 
match.  Liking  him  was  instinctive.  As 
a  Congressman,  he  served  well,  and  rep- 
resented the  city  of  Miami  and  the  State 
of  Florida  with  distinction.  Although  20 
years  has  elapsed  since  his  service  here, 
the  memory  of  Pat  Cannon  is  still  strong 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  among  the 
Members,  the  staff,  and  the  House  em- 
ployees who  knew  him  and  who  still 
serve  here. 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  add  my 
praise  to  Ins  memory,  and  I  extend  my 
condolences  as  a  longtime  friend,  to  the 
members  of  his  family. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  have  until  12 
o'clock  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report 
on  the  bank  merger  bill,  H.R.  12173. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SEVENTY-SEVEN  MEMBERS  OP  THE 
HOUSE  URGE  THE  PRESIDENT 
NOT  TO  GIVE  UP  CURRENT  PEACE 
OFFENSIVE 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  the  Members  of  the  House,  sharing  a 
growing  concern  about  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, last  Thursday  drafted  a  letter  to 
the  President  and  In  the  course  of  only  4 
hours  on  Friday  obtained  its  signature 
by  77  Members.  Our  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent expressed  our  support  of  his  exten- 
sive efforts  to  move  the  Vietnamese  war 
to  the  conference  table  and  we  promised 
him  our  continued  support  in  resisting 
aggression  against  South  Vietnam.  We 
urged  the  President  not  to  give  up  on  his 
current  peace. offensive  at  this  time  and 
we  offered  a  suggestion  that  the  United 
Nations  be  asked  to  seek  an  effective 
cease-fire  in  Vietnam. 

On  Saturday  the  President  replied  to 
our  communication  in  the  form  of  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  me  as  the  first  name  in 
the  alphabetical  list  of  signers.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  text  of  our  letter,  including 
a  list  of  all  Members  who  have  signed  or 
associated  themselves  with  it.  along  with 
the  text  of  the  President's  reply,  is  as 
follows : 
Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  or  REPBESENTATrvES, 
Washington,  D.C..  January  21,  X966. 
The  Pbesujent, 
Ttie  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Mb.  Prestoent:  We  strongly  support 
the  vigorous  efforts  you  have  undertaken  to 
brtag  the  war  In  Vietnam  to  the  conference 
table.  SpeclflcaUy,  we  applaud  you  for  the 
moratorium  on  bombing  North  Vietnam  and 
for  the  extensive  personal  contacts  you  have 


Initiated  with  the  leaders  of  other  nations 
to  make  clear  our  unrelenting  desire  for  a 
just  peace.  We  would  like  to  suggest  that 
you  further  oonalder  one  additional  dimen- 
sion to  this  diplomatic  offensive,  that  we 
formally  request  the  United  Nations  to  seek 
an  effective  cease-fire  and  that  we  pledge  our 
support  and  our  resources  to  such  an  effort. 
While  the  response  from  the  other  s;de  has 
not  been  encouraging,  we  do  not  believe  we 
should  yet  assume  that  the  door  has  been 
firmly  closed.  We  cannot  eKpect  that  a  con- 
flict which  has  raged  so  bitterly  for  lo  long 
will  be  quickly  or  easily  resolved.  Neither 
can  we  Ignore  the  alternative  to  negotiations, 
a  Fwolonged  and  probably  expanded  war  with 
attendant  costs  In  human  suffering  and 
material  resources. 

We  stanchly  support  the  determination  of 
our  Government  to  resist  the  terror  and  ag- 
gression  which    deny    the    j)eople   of    South 
Vietnam  the  right  freely  to  determine  their 
own  future.     We  continue  to  support  you  In 
that  commitment.     We  recognize  that  ther« 
are  those  who  urge  a  resumption  of  bomo- 
Ings    of   North    Vietnam   and    a    premature 
abandonment  of  our  peace  efforts.    We  are, 
however,  concerned  that  unless  we  can  halt 
or  reverse  the  escalation  of  the  last  months 
it  will  become  Increasingly  difficult  to  achieve 
a  further  pause,  a  ceasefire  and  meaningful 
negotiations.     We    urge    you,    therefore,    to 
continue  your  present  determined  search  for 
peace  until  such  time  as  It  becomes  clear 
that  no  reasonable  hope  remains  for  a  Just 
settlement  by  peaceful  means. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Bkock  Adams,  Joseph  Addabbo,  Thomas 
Ashley,    Jonathan    Bingham,    John 
Blatnik,  John   Brademas,   Geobcx   E. 
Brown,  Jr.,  James  Btrnb,  Ronau)  B. 
Cameron,  Jetfret  Cohelan. 
James  Gorman,  WiNnELo  Denton,  John 
Dow,  Ken  Dtal,  Don  Edwards,  Leon- 
ard  Farbstein,   Donald   Fraser,   Sam- 
TJEL  Priedel,  Richard  Pulton,  Robert 
Giaimo. 
Jacob   Gilbert,   John   Oillioan,   Henrt 
Gonzalez,  Bernard  Orabowski,  Georox 
W.  Grideh,  Martha  Griitiths,  Harlak 
Haoan,  William  Hathawat,  Augustus 
Hawkins,  B:en  Hechler. 
Floyd    Hicks,    Cket    Holitield,    Elmer 
Holland,  Harold  Johnson,  James  Kee, 
Paul    Krebs,    Robert    Leggett,    Clar- 
ence Long,  Rodney  Love. 
Richard   McCarthy,   Harris  McDowell, 
Jr.,  James  Mackay,  John  Mackie,  Ray 
Madden,  Lloyd  Meeds,  George  P.  Mil- 
ler, William   Moorheao,  John  Moss, 
Lucien  Nedzi. 
Bahratt    O'Hara,    James    O'Hara,    Alec 
Olson,   John    Race,   Rolland   Redlin, 
Thomas   Rees,   Henry   Reuss,   George 
Rhodes,  Edward  Roybal,  William  St. 
Once. 
James  Scheueb,  B.  F.  Sisk,  Herbert  Ten- 
zer,    Paul    Todd,    Jr.,    John    Tunney, 
Morris  Udall,  Wcston  Vivian,  Charles 
Weltner,       Lester       Wolff,       Frank 
Thompson,    Jr..    Andrew   Jacobs,    Jr., 
Benjamin    S.    Rosenthal,    Edward    P. 
Boland,  Joseph  E.  Karth. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  January  22,  USS. 
Hon.  Brock  Adams. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  I  am  responding 
to  you  as  the  first  In  alpht.betlcal  order  of 
those  Members  of  the  House  who  have  writ- 
ten to  me  under  date  of  Jaauary  21  on  the 
search  for  peace  in  Vietnam.  I  hope  you  will 
share  this  answer  with  your  cosigners. 

I  am  grateful  for  your  strong  support  of 
our  effort  to  move  the  war  In  Vietnam  to  the 
conference  table.  This  support  Is  a  real  en- 
couragement, coupled  as  It  Is  with  the  equaUy 
strong  support  of  our  determination  to  meet 
our  commitments  In  Vietnam. 
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X  sbsn  yottr  Intenat  In  effective  action 
tbroosb  tlM  United  Natlon«,  and  I  want  jou 
to  know  that  there  la  no  part  of  thU  whole 
proMera  to  which  we  glre  closer  attention. 
I  have  reviewed  thU  matt«r  many  tlmee  with 
Ambaaaador  Ooldbo^,  and  we  have  repeat- 
edly Qonaldered  the  suggestion  you  offer. 
You  can  be  aarured  that  he  and  I  are  firmly 
determined  to  make  every  possible  use  of 
the  United  Nations  in  moving  toward  peace, 
and  toward  an  effective  cease-flre  as  part  of 
that  purpose. 

Unfortunately,  you  are  correct  in  your 
statement  that  the  response  from  the  other 
side  has  not  been  encouraging.  The  evi- 
dence available  to  this  Qovemment  ind'.cates 
only  continuing  hostility  and  aggressiveness 
in  H»nol  and  an  Insistence  on  the  abandon- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  to  Communist  take- 
over. We  are  making  no  hasty  assimiptlons 
of  any  sort,  but  It  Is  quite  another  matter  to 
close  onr  eyes  to  the  heavy  weight  of  evi- 
dence which  has  accumulated  during  the  last 
month. 

I  can  give  yon  categorical  assurance  that 
there  will  be  no  abandonment  of  our  peace 
efforts.  Even  though  It  Is  increasingly  clear 
that  we  have  had  only  a  hostile  mpoase  to 
the  present  pause  In  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam, you  can  be  sure  that  our  unflagging 
puivult  of  peace  will  continue.  As  I  said 
this  week  In  a  letter  to  Speaker  McCohmack, 
•'Whether  the  present  effort  Is  successful  or 
not,  our  purpose  of  peace  will  be  constant; 
we  win  continue  to  press  on  every  door." 

And  at  the  same  time,  I  am  confident  that 
as  elected  representatives  of  the  American 
people,  you  will  share  my  determination  that 
our  fighting  forces  In  Vietnam  shall  be  sus- 
tained and  supported  "by  every  dollar  and 
every  gun  and  every  decision"  that  they  miast 
have  "whatever  the  cost  and  whatever  the 
challenge."  For  a  month  we  have  held  our 
hand  m  an  Important  area  of  military  action. 
But  the  Infiltration  of  the  aggressor's  forces 
has  continued,  and  so  have  his  attacks  on 
our  allies  and  on  our  own  men.  I  am  sure 
you  wUl  agree  that  we  have  a  heavy  obliga- 
tion cot  to  add  lightly  to  the  dangers  our 
troops  must  face.  We  must  give  them  the 
support  they  need  In  fulfillment  of  the  com- 
mltmsnt  so  accurately  stated  In  your  letter — 
"ths  determination  of  ouz  Oovemment  to 
resist  the  terror  and  aggression  which  deny 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  the  right  freely 
to  determine  their  own  future." 
Sincerely. 

Lyndon  B.  Johmbon. 


AMENDMENT  TO  POREUON  TAX 
CREDIT  PROVISION  OF  THE  IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE  CODE,  FOR  THE 
BENEFIT  OP  THE  U.S.  ECONOMY 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlxnoiu  conficnt  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  thlB  point  In  the  Rbcoro  and 
include  extnataoM  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing a  bill  to  amend  section  902(b) 
and  section  902(c)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954.  These  sections  pro- 
vide that  if  a  UB.  corporation  owns  10 
pveextt  or  more  ct  tLc  rating  stock  of  a 
foreign  or  first  level  corporation,  and  if 
such  foreicn  cori>oratlon  owns  50  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  voting  stock  of  a 
second  level  or  a  foreign  subsidiary,  the 
domeetle  pwent  oorporation  may  credit 
it*  pmportloiiate  share  of  the  subrabsidl- 
arys  taxes.  No  credit  la  allowed  to  the 
UjB.  oorporation  for  foreign  taxes  paid 


by  a  foreign  corporation  beyond  the  sec- 
ond level. 

As  an  example,  a  U.S.  corporation  has 
a  wholly  owned  or  majority  owned  for- 
eign subsidiary  in  country  X.  This  sub- 
sidiary wishes  to  develop  a  new  activity 
in  which  local  capital  should  participate, 
but  It  is  in  no  position  to  provide  50  per- 
cent of  the  required  capital  without  help 
from  its  American  parent.  However,  it 
could  provide  25  percent,  with  local  capi- 
tal providing  the  other  75  percent.  Un- 
der present  tax  law,  the  latter  cannot  be 
done  without  complete  loss  of  foreign  tax 
credits  on  the  new  enterprise. 

Tlie  foreign  tax  credit  provision  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Act,  which  was  en- 
acted in  1918  to  remove  international 
double  taxation,  has  been  amended  sev- 
eral times.  The  present  requirements  of 
10-percent  and  50-percent  ownership  go 
back  to  the  1951  tax  law.  I  understand 
that  the  1951  requirement  of  at  least  a 
50-percent  stock  ownership  on  the  sec- 
ond level  was  predicated  entirely  on  ad- 
ministrative convenience  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  However,  section  6046 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  now  re- 
quires an  Information  return  from  each 
UjS.  person  who,  directly  or  indirectly, 
owns  5  percent  or  more  in  the  value  of 
the  stock  of  a  foreign  corporation.  In 
addition,  the  1962  tax  law  dealing  with 
"subpart  F  Income"  provides  the  Treas- 
ury with  detailed  information  on  for- 
eign operations  of  UJS.  taxpayers.  All 
this  Information  in  the  hands  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  should  elimi- 
nate the  administrative  inconvenience 
which  might  arise  from  reduction  of  the 
ou-nership  test  from  50  percent  to  25 
percent  and  from  inclusion  of  the  third 
level  foreign  corporation  in  the  tax 
credit  structure. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  re- 
duce the  50-percent  requirement  to  25 
percent  between  the  first  and  second 
levels  and  would  Include  third  level  for- 
eign corporations  in  the  tax  credit  struc- 
ture If  the  25 -percent  test  is  met. 

This  change  will  have  four  major  ef- 
fects, all  of  which  are  In  our  national 
interest: 

First.  It  will  contribute  to  the  UJ3. 
balance  of  payments. 

Second.  It  will  enable  American  busi- 
ness to  expand  and  grow  abroad  with 
reduced  amounts  of  American  equity 
capital. 

Third.  It  will  create  a  more  favorable 
business  climate  abroad  by  furthering 
the  increased  participation  of  foreign 
local  nationals  in  their  own  foreign 
economy. 

Fourth.  It  should  encourage  a  de- 
mand, wherever  feasible,  for  raw  mate- 
rials, products  and  equipment  to  be  sup- 
plied from  sources  within  the  United 
States  rather  than  elsewhere,  thereby 
benefiting  our  economy  through  in- 
creased empl03Tnent  and  income. 

Income  from  oversea  Investments  by 
UJS.  Industry  is  the  major  factor  in  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments.  Conse- 
quently, anything  that  can  be  done  to 
expcmd  the  source  of  this  Income,  with- 
out the  use  of  US.  dollars,  would  fur- 
ther the  balaoiee-of-payments'  position. 
Such  expansion  also  Is  affected  by  for- 
eign competition  which  requires  Amer- 


ican Industry  operating  abroad  to  pro- 
tect Its  marketing  position  by  additional 
Investment  from  either  the  United 
States  or  abroad. 

The  United  States  has  taken  certain 
steps  to  reduce  the  amount  of  U.S.  dol- 
lars used  for  foreign  investments.  One 
way  to  expand  and  grow  without  using 
U.S.  dollars  la  to  encourage  foreign  na- 
tionals to  share  in  the  ownership  of  the 
foreign  entei-prises  in  which  American 
industry  has  interests.  The  reduction 
of  the  50 -percent  test  to  25  percent, 
and  an  extension  of  the  credit  to  third 
level  foreign  corporations,  would  enable 
American  industry,  without  the  loss  of 
foreign  tax  credits,  to  tap  local  sources 
of  capital  in  the  foreign  country  In 
which  modernization  and  expansion  are 
required  to  meet  foreign  competition 
abroad. 

In  addition,  the  Increased  participa- 
tion of  foreign  nationals  with  American 
business  In  the  Industrial  life  of  a  par- 
ticular foreign  country  should  create  a 
healthier  attitude  toward  American  ac- 
tivities In  that  country.  Section  106<la) 
of  the  Cantullan  Income  Tax  Act,  effec- 
tive In  1963,  is  an  example  of  the  concern 
of  foreign  governments  for  increased 
local  participation  In  non-resident- 
owned  businesses.  This  law  provided 
for  a  reduction  In  the  Canadian 
withholding  tax  paid  by  nonresident 
corporations  having  a  prescribed  degree 
of  Canadian  ownership. 

In  those  countries  which  have  local 
iiational  stock  exchanges,  use  of  local 
equity  capital  could  lead  to  a  wider  dis- 
tribution of  the  stock  of  a  second  or 
third  level  foreign  corporation.  This 
penetration  of  the  local  capital  markets 
could  create  additional  sources  for  rais- 
ing future  venture  capital. 

Modernization  and  expansion  of  Amer- 
ican financed  Industry  abroad  are  neces- 
saiy  to  meet  foreign  competition  abroad. 
Under  the  foreign  tax  credit  structure, 
as  it  now  exists,  capital  required  for  such 
modernization  and  expansion  must  come 
largely  from  the  United  States.  This  is 
so  because  any  reduction  of  the  50-per- 
cent stock  Interest  between  the  first  and 
second  level  foreign  corporations,  or  the 
use  of  third  level  foreign  corporations, 
would  result  in  a  loss  of  foreign  tax 
credits  to  the  U.S.  parent  corporation. 

As  this  proposed  legislation  will  prove 
beneficial  to  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  participating  foreign 
countries,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  actively 
support  its  enactment. 


THE  4-yEAR  TERM  FOR  MEMBERS 
OP  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT- 
ATIVES 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHBLP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  and 
my  colleagues  know,  I  am  for  a  4 -year 
term  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 
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My  bill,  House  Joint  Resolution  394,  Is 
not  new — It  has  been  In  the  hearts  and 
on  the  minds  of  men  since  the  days  of 
that  great  American,  James  Madison, 
who  favored  a  longer  tenure  of  office  for 
Members  of  the  House. 

Many  others,  over  the  years,  have 
fought  for  this  worthwhile  project.  In 
my  own  case — it  has  taken  the  constant 
prodding  of  my  people  for  20  years  to 
arouse  me  to  do  something  about  It. 
Only  when  I  had  to  fight  and  finance 
four,  hard,  costly  campaigns,  all  in  the 
last  2  years,  would  I  launch  myself  into 
the  frontline  trench  of  the  4-year  term 
battle.  I  refuse  to  sit  idly  by  and  wait 
until  election  costs  grow  so  great  and  so 
frequent  that  only  a  wealthy  person  with 
unlimited  means  can  afford  to  run  for 
Congress. 

The  President  has  one  version  of  this 
legislation  and  I  have  another.  While 
our  approaches  differ  somewhat,  we  both 
want  a  4-year  term.  President  Johnson 
may  be  on  the  New  York  Central  and  I 
on  the  Pennsylvania  but  we  will  arrive 
at  the  ssmie  destination.  Only  the  route, 
the  modus  operandi,  or  legislative  me- 
chanics are  at  variance.  I  shall  grate- 
fully accept  constructive  amendments  to 
my  biU.  I  am  happy  to  introduce  today 
the  President's  prepared  draft  of  the 
legislation. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  for  this  constitutional 
change  by  a  ratio  of  3  to  1.  The  Gallup 
poll — a  3-to-l  count — which  was  released 
last  week,  is  in  keeping  with  the  many 
polls  that  have  been  taken  by  various 
Members  of  the  House  in  their  respec- 
tive congressional  districts. 

For  a  year  now,  many  of  you  have 
good  naturedly  needled  me  for  "more 
action"  on  this  legislation.  At  the  lunch 
countpr,  at  the  dining  room  table,  on  the 
floor,  behind  the  rail,  in  the  cloakroom, 
on  the  train  between  buildings,  you  have 
"kidded"  me  to  "get  with  it."  Now  that 
.vou  have  action  and  a  powerful  friend 
and  ally,  I  would  admonish  you  to  quit 
talking  and  go  to  work  on  our  41  col- 
leagues who  are  against  the  legislation 
and  those  67  others  who  have  expressed 
some  doubt.  Surely,  the  254  who  are 
strong  for  the  measure  here  in  the  House 
do  not  need  any  persuasive  conversation. 


COMMENT    ON    THE    PROPOSED    4- 

YEAR    TERM    FOR    MEMBERS    OP 

THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am.  and 
have  been,  an  advocate  of  the  4-year 
term  for  Members  of  the  House.  The 
increasing  burdens  of  the  office,  the  ex- 
pense of  campaigns,  the  ability  through 
modern  communication  to  keep  close 
contact  with  his  people,  the  need  for 
undivided  attention  to  the  national  prob- 
lems are  all  persuasive. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  as  I  ap- 
plaud the  support  of  the  administration 
lor  this  Idea  I  am  critical  of  the  pro- 


posal as  advocated  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

First.  I  feel  that  there  should  be  an 
expression  by  the  electorate  on  national 
Issues  every  2  years;  a  staggering  of  the 
terms  would  accomplish  this  goal. 

Second.  I  see  no  reason  to  insert  In  the 
necessary  constitutional  amendment  a 
limitation  which  would  prevent  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  from  running  for  the 
Senate  unless  his  term  had  expired  or 
unless  he  resigns.  Surely  such  a  provi- 
sion is  not  necessary  to  induce  these 
statesmen  who  serve  In  the  other  body 
to  vote  for  such  an  amendment. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  clutter- 
ing up  a  constitutional  amendment  with 
such  a  limitation.  I  hasten  to  add  I  am 
not  and  probably  never  will  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  Senate. 


ERRONEOUS  STORY  ABOUT  SUM- 
MER POST  OFFICE  JOB 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like,  this  morning,  to  pay  my  respects 
to  the  Washington  Post. 

On  September  14,  1965,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  said  I  had  got  a  summer  post 
office  job  for  one  of  my  relatives.  Never 
doubt  that  the  Washington  Post  prints 
the  news.  It  was  news  to  me,  especially 
since  it  was  not  true. 

Well,  they  were  pretty  nice  about  it. 
They  ran  a  correction  containing  a 
regret. 

But  I  must  confess  that  when,  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  1966,  the  Washington  Post  re- 
ran the  same  erroneous  story  about  the 
same  alleged  job  for  the  same  alleged 
relative.  It  did  get  to  be  a  bit  of  a  bore. 

Besides,  some  of  my  relatives  are  be- 
ginning to  find  out  and  complain  about 
the  job  discrimination. 


INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  PRO- 
GRAM OF  PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Puerto  Rico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
poverty  has  always  been  the  number  one 
enemy  of  Puerto  Rico.  Twenty  years  ago, 
In  order  to  destroy  this  foe,  Puerto  Rico 
embarked  upon  an  Industrial  develop- 
ment program  with  the  object  of  raising 
living  standards  for  all  Its  people  and 
particularly  for  Its  working  people  In 
the  cities  and  in  the  fields.  Its  interest 
was  and  Is  In  the  educational  and  eco- 
nomic opportunities  for  the  poor. 

But  In  Industrlalklng,  Puerto  Rico's 
policy  was  and  Is  to  create  new  Industrial 
activity  and  to  build  on  that  base. 
Through  these  years,  Puerto  Rico's 
spokesmen  have  made  It  ctear — and  I 
empha£«ae  this  again  today— that  Puerto 


Rico  neither  seeks  nor  will  shelter  run- 
away Industries  from  any  State. 

We  seek  only  a  small  share  of  the  an- 
nual expansion  of  U.S.  Industrial  capital. 
Mainland  expansion  of  manufacturing 
capital  in  recent  years  has  been  about  4 
percent  per  year,  adding  1,200,000  jobs 
annually.  Puerto  Rico  has  been  develop- 
ing at  the  rate  of  about  29,000  jobs  per 
year,  or  about  1  for  every  40  in  the  main- 
land. 

I  make  these  obsei"vations  because 
there  was  raised  in  the  Record  of  this 
forum  the  question  of  minimum  wages  in 
Puerto  Rico  with  the  suggestion  thai 
Puerto  Rico  might  be  enticing  Industries 
from  the  mainland.  The  implication  was 
that  minimum  wages  In  Puerto  Rico  arc 
too  low  and  that  Puerto  Rico  is  thus 
placed  in  a  position  of  competitive  ad- 
vantage with  the  mainland  firms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  implication  is  false, 
and  I  maintain  that  it  Is  unnecessarily 
damaging  to  the  2.4  million  fellow  citi- 
zens living  and  working  In  the  Island. 

Puerto  Rico  will  not  build  on  the  foan- 
dation  of  misery  for  its  people.  We  be- 
long to  the  family  of  governments  which 
advocates  and  strives  for  better  things 
for  its  people — more  jobs,  higher  wages, 
more  education,  better  living,  fuller  em- 
ployment. We  have  «Mne  far  In  this  re- 
spect, and  In  1964  had  advanced  to  $900 
per  capita  income  as  compared  to  $1,749 
per  capita  Income  In  Alabama.  Yes.  we 
have  come  far  by  the  standards  of  many 
nations  in  this  hemisphere  and  In 
others,  but  we  are  still  very  poor  in  this 
respect  as  compand  with  any  of  the  sis- 
ter States  of  the  Union. 

The  real  key  to  progress  is  fullest  pos- 
sible employment.  Such  a  condition 
makes  for  simultaneous  advance  on  all 
fronts.  When  employment  rates  fall, 
any  community  begins  to  disintegrate 
economically,  politically,  culturally,  and 
morally. 

Realizing  this.  Puerto  Rico  believes  in 
and  champions  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion—so much  so,  that  It  has  its  own 
minimum  wage  laws  to  supplement  stat- 
utory minimum  wages  set  by  the  Na- 
tional Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

We  have  found  through  experience, 
however,  that  inflexible  extension  to 
Puerto  Rico  of  the  Federal  wage  law 
simply  does  not  work,  and  we  bear  in 
mind  that  the  purpose  of  this  law,  as 
stated  In  the  law  itself,  is  to  work  to  the 
advantage  of  the  workingman,  not  to  his 
disadvantage. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
as  its  finding  and  declaration  of  policy 
stated : 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
the  existence,  In  Industries  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  In  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce, of  labor  conditions  detrimental  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  minimum  standard  of 
living  necessary  for  health,  eflJclency,  and 
general  well-being  of  workers  (1)  causes 
commerce  and  the  channels  and  Instrumen- 
talities of  commerce  to  be  used  to  spread  and 
perpetuate  such  labor  conditions  among  the 
workers  of  the  several  States;  (2)  burdens 
commerce  and  the  free  flow  of  goods  In  com- 
merce; (3)  constitutes  an  unfair  method  of 
competition  In  commerce;  (4)  leads  to  labor 
disputes  burdening  and  obstructing  com- 
merce and  the  free  flow  of  goods  In  com- 
merce; and  (5)  Interferes  with  the  orderly 
and  fair  marketing  6f  gdods  In  oomiueroe 
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(b)  It  !•  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  tble  act,  through  the  exerclBe  by  Ooogrea* 
of  Ita  power  to  regulate  commerce  ameng  the 
Mveral  State*  and  with  foreign  nation*,  to 
correct  and  aa  rapidly  aa  practicable  to  elim- 
inate the  condltlona  above  referred  to  In  such 
Industrlee  without  eubetantlally  curtailing 
employment  or  earning  power. 

Section  208  of  Utle  29  of  the  United 
States  Code,  with  regard  to  wage  orders 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  lalands, 
states: 

The  policy  of  thla  chapter  with  raepect  to 
Induatrlea  or  enterprtaec  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  lalands  engaged  In  commerce  or 
In  the  production  of  gooda  for  commerce  is 
to  reach  as  rapidly  as  Is  economically  feasible, 
without  subetantlally  curtailing  vnployment, 
tb*  objective  of  the  mlntmum  wage  pre- 
•erlbed  In  paragraph  (1)  of  aecUon  206(a)  of 
thla  title,  In  each  such  Industry. 

In  1M8  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
impoaed  a  statutory  minimum  wage  of  25 
cents  per  hour.  This  was  applicable  to 
Puerto  Rloo  as  to  the  mainland.  It  soon 
be«aint  apparent  to  the  Congress,  how- 
ercr.  that  tb«  application  of  even  this 
small.  eompulBory  minimum  to  Puerto 
Rloo  imposed  a  disruptive  and  unbear- 
able hardship  on  the  local  economy.  In 
1940,  the  Congress  wisely  provided  that 
in  uim  of  the  uniform  statutory  mini- 
mum, a  special  system  of  determining 
w^^nl^M™  wages  prevail  in  Puerto  Rico 
on  aa  Indostry-by-industry  basis. 

The  problem  was  how  to  lay  more  gold- 
en efgs  for  the  worker  without  killing 
the  goose. 

Tripartite  committees  were  provided 
for,  representing  industry,  labor,  and  the 
public,  and  appointed  by  the  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  to  hold  hearings  on  mini- 
mum waces  for  individual  industries  ac- 
cording to  the  economic  condition  or 
ability  to  pay  of  each  specific  Industry. 
Such  w|*"*""""  wages  on  an  Industry -by- 
ixutustry  basis  must  be  reviewed  at  least 
onoe  each  2  years.  The  guideline  is  that 
aub  Industry  must  pay  the  highest  mini- 
mum wage  that  it  can  without  substan- 
tially curtailing  employment. 

Thla  flexible  procedure  recognizes  and 
adapts  ItaeU  to  the  economic  conditions 
of  Industry  Itself,  and  to  the  economic 
climate  of  the  Island,  but  it  has  not  gone 
without  challenge  from  time  to  time  since 
its  inception. 

In  1949  Its  (vponents  pressed  for  the 
extension  to  Puerto  Rico  of  the  then  new 
76-osnt  minimum,  but  it  was  concluded 
thai  this  would  force  a  drastic  curtail- 
ment of  employment  in  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  committee  system  was  kept  as  the 
only  workable  alternative.  In  1955 
there  was  an  effort  to  extend  the  new 
$1  minimiiTTi  to  Puerto  Rico.  Critics  of 
the  Puarto  Rico  flexible  system  charged 
that  it  gave  unfair  competitive  advan- 
tage to  Puerto  Rican  manufacturers. 
But  OongresB  gave  close  scrutiny  to  in- 
dustrial conditions  in  the  island,  and 
again  the  flexible  system  prevailed. 

In  1961  the  mainland  minimum  was 
being  raised  again  to  $1.15;  and  to  $1.25 
In  1943.  In  this  case  Congress  provided 
for  proportlooate  increases  of  15  per- 
cent In  Poerto  Rico  mlnlmums  as  the 
flzvt  step:  and  a  further  lO-percent  in- 
cireasti  as  the  second  step. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  an  ele- 
U  InflexlhlUty  was  introduced  for 


wage  determinations  in  Puerto  Rico. 
There  was,  however,  provision  for  re- 
view by  a  so-called  Hardship  Committee, 
i^pointed  by  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, where  the  automatic  increases 
threatened  substantial  curtailment  of 
employment.  The  Review  Committee 
met  upon  application  by  employers  ac- 
counting for  more  than  one-half  of  the 
employment  in  a  given  industry.  EHeven 
industries  in  Puerto  Rico  employing 
more  than  one-third  of  the  workers  cov- 
ered by  the  act  in  the  Island,  filed  appli- 
cations for  relief  from  the  fixed  15-per- 
cent Increase  provided  for  in  1961.  Ten 
of  these  industries  were  granted  relief 
by  the  Review  Committee. 

In  1963  8  Industries  covering  24 
classifications  within  the  group,  applied 
for  relief  from  the  second  step  Increase, 
and  22  classifications  were  given  relief 
from  the  10-percent  increase  prescribed 
by  the  act. 

Thus,  It  is  seen,  that  an  Inflexible  for- 
mula of  minimum  wage  increases  in 
Puerto  Rico  does  not  work,  simply  be- 
cause economic  conditions  in  the  Island 
and  the  economic  conditions  of  some  of 
the  respective  industries  makes  it  im- 
possible to  attain  such  mlnlmums  and 
still  survive. 

I  may  point  out  that  Puerto  Rico  is  a 
small  island  of  3,500  square  miles  in 
which  most  of  the  land  is  not  arable. 
This  land  must  support  2.4  million  peo- 
ple, and  it  has  no  known  mineral  re- 
sources. We  must  industrialize,  and  we 
started  from  scratch.  The  industrial 
capital  which  we  attract  must,  in  our 
system  of  private  enterprise,  be  used  to 
make  a  profit. 

Industries  in  Puerto  Rico  have  to  de- 
velop skills  from  among  our  people. 
They  must  pay  for  the  cost  of  transport- 
ing raw  materials  to  Puerto  Rico,  and 
then  for  shipping  finished  products  to 
the  marketplaces  of  the  Nation.  The 
two-way  transportation  costs  are  expen- 
sive and,  of  course,  we  use  American-flag 
ships  with  American  seamen,  and  Amer- 
ican wages,  and  without  American  sub- 
sidies. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  empha- 
size that  Puerto  Rico  will  not  trade  on 
the  misery  of  Its  people.  It  will  not  de- 
prive Its  workers  of  the  just  rewards  of 
their  labor  to  gain  a  position  of  competi- 
tive leverage.  Neither  will  It  permit 
mainland  industries  to  close  up  shop  and 
reestablish  in  Puerto  Rico  on  the  promise 
of  cheap  labor  or  any  other  advantages. 
We  play  the  game  fair  as  you  people  in 
the  States  play  the  game  fair.  We  seek 
no  privilege,  but  we  do  ask  that  the  reali- 
ties of  our  economic  position  be  recog- 
nized. Above  all.  we  believe  in  higher 
wages  and  fuU  employment,  and  we  will 
continue  to  strive  for  this  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  include  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  an  editorial  from 
the  Januarj-  10  edition  of  El  Mundo.  and 
a  recent  editorial  in  the  San  Juan  Star 
relating  to  this  subject. 

[ftorn  El  Mundo,  San  Juan.  PR  ,  Jan.  10, 

1966] 

It  Is  Uaoairr  To  Reacr  Congress 

The  Oovemment  of  Puerto  Rico  has  ex- 

preesed  clearly  Its  opposition  to  the  planned 

Increase  in  minimum  wages,  in  the  form  In 

which  the  17.8.  Congress  contemplates  It  at 

the  present  time,  and  It  has  stated  that  It 


would  constitute  a  mortal  blow  to  the  eSorti 
being  made  to  give  impulse  and  vltaUty  to 
the  island's  economy. 

Several  Puerto  Rican  officials — among  them 
Alfredo  Nazario.  Secretary  of  Labor — making 
a  statement  before  the  Senate  Labor  Sub- 
committee, pleaded  for  keeping  the  special 
industry  committees,  which  up  to  the  present 
time  have  had  the  right  of  regulating  the 
minimum  salary. 

Such  committees,  which  would  disappear  if 
the  Federal  legislation  under  consideration  li 
approved,  have  been  up  to  now  a  relief  for 
certain  industries  which  cannot  bear  the 
pressure  of  the  present  salaries. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  expressed  opposi- 
tion also  to  the  suggested  formula  of  auto- 
matic increases,  stating  that  the  same  would 
result  in  harm  to  the  Puerto  Rican  economy. 
Up  to  now,  the  existing  precarious  balance, 
between  what  many  industries  can  pay  its 
workers  and  what  they  are  actually  paying 
them,  has  been  kept,  thanks  to  the  com- 
plex series  of  factors,  which  vary  In  each 
situation.  The  salary  increases  have  taken 
place,  but  they  must  be  Justified,  so  that 
they  do  not  endanger  the  existence  of  indus- 
try, nor  its  capacity  to  generate  employment. 

The  automatic  increases  proposed  by  Con- 
gress would  not  have  the  virtue  of  making 
the  individual  corrections  needed  by  man; 
of  those  industries,  and  the  disappearance 
of  the  special  committees  would  eliminate 
the  last  refuge  for  them. 

The  closing  of  those  factories  and  the  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  jobs  In  many  others, 
undoubtedly  would  be  enough  to  hold  and 
even  turn  back  the  economic  revolution 
which  has  been  taking  place  in  Puerto  Rico. 

B?ver  since  the  U.S.  Congress  started  to 
promote  the  revision  In  minimum  wages.  El 
Mundo  has  been  pointing  out  the  need  for 
the  Gtovemment  leaders  to  become  aware  of 
the  Irretrievable  harm  which  might  be  done 
to  the  Puerto  Rloan  economy. 

In  the  recent  public  hearings,  even  the 
labor  leaders,  traditionally  bound  to  defend 
every  salary  increase,  were  divided  regarding 
the  desirability  of  eliminating  the  special 
committees,  which  up  to  now  have  kept, 
In  some  cases,  lower  salaries  from  those  stip- 
ulated by  law. 

Puerto  Rico  should  bring  up,  with  great 
urgency  ana  by  all  the  available  means,  Its 
point  of  view  before  Congress  regarding  this 
case.  The  greatest  number  of  authorized 
persons  should  raise  their  voices  to  warn 
clearly  that  one  of  the  bases  of  our  progress 
during  the  last  20  years  cannot  be  elim- 
inated In  such  a  way,  without  endangering 
the  stability  of  our  whole  economic  structure. 

[Prom  the  San  Juan   (PJi.)   Star;   January 

1966] 

EDrroBiAL 

There  may  be  trouble  ahead  for  Puerto 
Rico,  however,  In  the  President's  promise  to 
fight  for  a  higher  Federal  minimum  wage 
and  expansion  of  coverage  to  millions  of 
workers  not  now  Included  In  the  minimum 
wage  law.  Puerto  Rico  is  included  In  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  which  Includes 
minlmima  wages  under  a  special  provision 
which  permits  reviews  by  industry  commit- 
tees of  hardship  cases.  It  Is  ironic  that  all 
of  the  beneficial  provisions  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety program  could  be  negated  here  by  one 
mistake  In  the  treatment  of  Puerto  Rico  un- 
der one  wage  law.  If  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  were  to  apply  here  equally  with  the 
mainland,  without  special  consideration  for 
the  pecullM  conditions  In  the  Island  and 
the  difference  between  this  and  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy, all  the  anti-poverty  help  woiildn't 
make  a  dent  in  the  poverty  that  would  be 
created  let  alone  relieve  what  exists  today. 

Resident  Commissioner  Samtuoo  Polanco- 
Abseu  said  In  Washington  last  week  that  he 
would  ask  the  Hotise  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
to  reopen  hearings  on  the  minimum  wage 
bill  to  bear  Puerto  Rico's  story.    A  subcom- 
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mlttee  of  the  Senate  held  hearings  here  re- 
cently and  compUed  a  strong  record  of  warn- 
ings against  extension  to  Puerto  Rico  of  the 
minim""'  wage  biU  already  approved  by  the 
full  House  Labor  Committee  last  year.  Thla 
could  be  a  make  or  break  issue  for  the  Island 
this  year,  at  a  time  when  Puerto  Rico  needs 
tQore  than  ever  before  to  Increase  the  mo- 
mentum of  Its  economic  growth  rather  than 
to  apply  artificial  and  unrealistic  brakes  to 
Its  progress. 


REPORT  OP  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
CONQRESSIONAL  ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  as  cochairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress,  I  filed  the  committee's  second 
Interim  report — House  Report  No.  1218, 
Senate  Report  No.  948. 

We  spent  so  much  time  during  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress  listening  to 
the  views  and  recommendations  of  every- 
one who  wanted  to  speak  on  congres- 
sional reform  that  there  was  no  op- 
portunity before  adjournment  to  meet  in 
executive  session  and  consider  what  the 
committee  would  recommend.  We  lis- 
tened to  everyone  who  wished  to  testify — 
we  excluded  no  one. 

Fifty-nine  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  17  Senators  ap- 
peared personally  and  testified.  I  know 
they  diverted  many  man-hours  from 
their  other  congressional  tasks  to  pre- 
pare their  statements  and  appear  in 
person  to  give  the  committee  the  bene- 
fit of  their  views.  That  Is  also  true  with 
respect  to  many  Representatives  and 
Senators  who  prepared  statements  for 
our  record — but  due  to  other  commit- 
ments could  not  present  them  in  person. 
I  am  sure  there  were  many  other  Mem- 
bers interested  In  making  Congress  more 
effective — who  wanted  to  testify  but 
just  could  not  find  the  time  to  do  so  in  a 
formal  way.  The  joint  committee  will  be 
glad  to  receive  statements  from  Mem- 
bers and  place  the  same  on  file. 

The  13  volumes  of  our  record  of  hear- 
ings from  May  10, 1965,  to  September  23, 
1965,  total  2,063  printed  pages.-  They 
are  available  In  our  staff  ofiQce  in  the 
Capitol,  room  S-146.  As  cochairman  of 
the  committee,  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues and  the  members  of  the  other 
body  for  their  Interest  In  our  work. 

Our  committee  now  will  meet  in  execu- 
tive sessions  and  debate  the  multitude 
of  proposals  presented  by  Congressmen, 
Senators,  political  scientists,  trade  asso- 
ciations. Industrial  management,  labor 
unions,  smd  other  citizens'  groups.  I  am 
sure  after  consulting  with  the  leadership 
of  both  legislative  chambers,  we  can 
bring  forth  sensible,  practical,  and  pro- 
ductive recommendations  which  wUl  help 
the  Congress  to  more  economically  and 
efficiently  perform  its  functions  in  this 
the  greatest  representative  government 
in  the  world. 

I  believe  we  will  assemble  a  good  re- 
port and  I  hope  you  will  adopt  reforms 


which  will  preserve  the  vitality  and  vigor 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as 
the  primary  instrument  of  self-govern- 
ment of  the  American  people,  not  only 
for  today  but  for  decades  to  oome. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  I  include  a  press  release,  relating 
to  our  committee's  second  interim  report. 

Second  Intbom  Rxpokt  or  thx  Joint  Com- 
Mirm  ON  THX  Obganization  or  Congress 

Senator  A.  8.  Mnu  Monkonxt,  Democrat, 
of  Oklahoma,  and  Representative  Rat  J. 
Madden,  Democrat,  of  Indiana,  cochairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organisation 
of  the  Congrees.  on  filing  the  committee's 
■eooad  Interim  report  said: 

"The  committee  at  an  executive  session 
determined  to  request  Ita  continuation  dur- 
ing the  2(1  aeeslon  of  the  (t9th  Congress  and 
commenced  conalderation  of  the  congres- 
sional reforms  suggested  by  the  181  witnesses 
the  conmiittee  has  heard,  whose  testimony  is 
contained  in  13  printed  volumes  totaling 
2,063  pages." 

The  cochalrmen  noted  that  these  reforms 
were  siunmarized  under  appropriate  topics  in 
the  appendix  of  the  second  Interim  report. 

Senator  Monkonxt  and  Congressman  Mad- 
den also  noted  that  17  Senators  and  5S  Con- 
gressmen had  appeared  personally  before  the 
conmiittee  and  many  Representatives  and 
Senators  had  submitted  their  reconunenda- 
tions  in  the  form  of  statements.  The  two 
cochalrmen  praised  the  Interest  and  coopera- 
tion of  their  colleagues  In  the  Congress  and 
observed  that  their  suggestions  would  be 
most  helpful  as  "practitioners  of  the  legisla- 
tive art." 

The  cochalrmen  Indicated  that  no  fixed 
timetable  for  the  filing  of  a  final  report  had 
been  set  by  the  committee,  but  that  the 
members  and  the  staff  would  Immediately 
commence  detailed  study  of  proposals  and 
attempt  to  arrive  at  tentative  agreement  on 
reconunendatlons. 


VOICED  CONCERN 

Mr.  VIGORrro.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  any 
one  of  us  saw  that  vials  of  poison  were 
within  the  reach  of  a  child  be  loved,  he 
would  soimd  the  cry  of  danger. 

Yet.  today  poison  surrounds  all  of  our 
loved  ones — ourselves — all  of  us. 

This  is  the  poison  in  the  air  and  in 
the  water,  which  we  have  allowed  to 
become  so  polluted  that  it  endangers  not 
only  insects,  fish,  and  fowl,  but  human 
beings  as  well. 

The  administration  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  sounding  the  danger  of  "the 
continued  poisoning  of  our  rivers  and 
air."  Along  these  lines,  I  ask  that  my 
colleagues  take  particular  note  of  a  re- 
cent editorial  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, which  I  offer  for  the  Record: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer, 

Jan.  16,  1966] 
Battlino  Aa  AND  Water  PoixtmoN 

Of  all  the  ooDcems  voiced  recently  by  the 
President,  poaalbly  the  moet  widely  shared  Is 
that  concerhlng  the  ruin  of  our  air  and 
water  resources.  Mr.  Johnaon  called  the 
"continued  poisoning  of  our  rivers  and  air" 
a  "shameful"  devastation,  and  no  one  can 
deny  It. 


He  advocated  "a  cooperative  effort  to  end 
pollution  m  several  entire  river  basins — 
making  additional  Federal  funds  available  to 
htip  draw  the  plans  and  construct  the  plants 
necessary  to  snake  the  waters  of  entire  river 
systems  clean — and  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
beauty  for  our  pet^le." 

The  Inquirer  has  long  advocated  a  regional 
approach  to  both  air  and  water  problena, 
and  we  believe  Pennsylvania  (and  the  dty) 
to  be  len  oulpable  In  recent  years  than  many 
other  areas.  Tet  there  la  a  long  and  expen- 
sive way  to  go. 

No  such  citratlve  sum  has  been  mentioned, 
for  instance,  but  the  coat  to  the  Nation  of 
unchecked  air  poUuUon  alone  has  bean  esti- 
mated at  $11  bUUon  annually.  What  filthy 
waterways  add  to  the  bill  Is  anybody's  guess, 
but  It  can  hardly  be  lees. 

AU  of  which  htips  to  Justify  the  huge 
sums  needed  to  end  the  disastrous  legacy  of 
past  greed  and  oferelessnasa.  New  York  State 
has  voted  a  billion-dollar  bond  Issue  to  clean 
up  its  streams  and  rivers,  and  observers  do 
not  expect  this  to  be  half  enough. 

It  Is  dUBctUt  In  semi-wartime  to  divert  to 
such  "peacefxil"  usee  aa  a  widespread,  badly 
needed  cletmup.  enough  funds  and/or  atten- 
tion to  do  the  Job  right.  Yet  last  year's 
antipollution  bill  In  Congress  provided  only 
a  bare  start  and  a  strong  follow-through  Is 
required. 

For  this  is  another  kind  of  war,  no  less 
Important  than  armed  combat.  Where  is 
the  profit  if  we  mUitartly  handle  all  our  ex- 
terior foes  only  to  strangle  with  every  breath 
we  take,  or  fill  a  glass  with  poison  out  of  the 
faucet? 

Exag^rated?  Today,  yes.  But  not 
much — and  not  for  long,  unless  every  city, 
town  and  county,  and  the  Congress,  really 
puts  some  muscle  into  the  cleanup  now. 


APPALACHIAN  TRAIL 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEIAKKR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EHDW.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
introduced  the  bill  H.R.  12204  to  advance 
the  management,  use,  and  benefits  of  the 
Appalachian  Trail.  This  is  a  counter- 
part of  the  bill  S.  622  Introduced  In  the 
other  body  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Nelson] . 

In  these  days  when  the  man  in  the 
street  has  joined  with  the  conservation- 
ists in  supporting  the  need  for  preserva- 
tion of  our  natural  heritage,  it  is  cer- 
tainly appropriate  to  reinforce  one  of  the 
very  earliest  official  projects  having  such 
a  purpose. 

This  bill  Is  In  effect  an  extension  of  the 
Appalachian  Trallway  agreement  which 
since  1938  has  been  a  guide  for  the  13 
States  through  which  the  trail  passes. 
About  one-third  of  the  trail  Is  now  on 
Federal  lands.  It  runs  from  Mount  Ka- 
tahdln,  Maine,  to  Springer  Mountain,  Oa. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  sections  of 
the  trail  lies  in  my  own  27th  Congres- 
sional District  in  New  York  State.  It  was 
here  In  1922  that  the  first  section  of  the 
trail  was  opened  under  the  leadership  of 
the  late  Raymond  H.  Torrey,  a  name 
highly  honored  in  my  district.  The  trail 
there  Is  partly  within  the  Palisades  In- 
terstate Park,  itself  a  majestic  treasure 
of  natural  American  forest  land.  At  that 
point  the  Appalachian  Trail  is  at  the 
point  closest  in  its  entire  length  to  the 
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New  Yoik  metropolitan  area.  Perhaps 
here  tiie  vreatest  niunbers  of  Americans 
enjoy  this  fraction  of  America  in  its 
OflsbuJ  oomlitlon. 

In  wbttaoce  my  bill  HJl.  13204  pro- 
rides  coordination  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Secretaries  of  Interior,  Agriculture,  and 
Defense  and  those  of  other  Federal  offi- 
cials In  proTidlng  uniform  administra- 
tion and  protection  of  the  Appalachian 
Trail.  The  traH  is  designated  to  be  a 
trallway  which  shall  be  maintained  so 
•s  tp  retain  its  astural  and  scenic  char- 
actor,  Tbe  i(MrctM7  of  interior,  with 
coDCurreaoe  of  other  Federal  agencies,  is 
authorlssd  to  issue  regulations  carrying 
out  the  purpose  of  Vbc  ect.  The  Seore- 
tai7  is  authorised  to  redefine  the  route  in 
order  to  Improye  Its  quality.  The  bill 
sets  up  the  principle  of  locating  the  trail- 
way  to  proTlde  Biaximiun  retention  of 
natural  eondlUons  and  soenlc  and  his- 
toric featurlBS.  and  its  primltiTe  nature. 
The  Ull  provides  for  acquisition  by  the 
Federal  agendes  of  prc^^erties  through 
donations  or  willing  sellers,  all  for  the 
benefit  of  the  trallway  objectives. 


PEACE  QUEST  PRAISED 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  ext«Kl  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricois. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
has  made  quite  clear  his  hopes  for  end- 
ing the  war  In  Vietnam.  No  one  doubts 
that  the  United  States  prefers  peace — 
a  Just  and  honorable  peace — to  a  mean 
and  ugly  war.  Our  motives  will  go  far  to 
convince  others  that  we  do  not  seek 
added  territory  and  that  we  do  not  seek 
to  rob  another  country  of  its  resources. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Star  Is  typical  of  many  which  have 
praised  the  administration  for  its  ap- 
proach to  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Because  this  editorial  Is  of  much  Interest, 
I  insert  it  in  the  Rxcord: 

[Prom  the  Waablngton  (O.C.)  Evening  Star. 
Jan.  17,  lOeOj 

COWTINOUfO  Pkacz  Quxst 

Wbktever  •lgn*l«  have  or  luve  not  been  re- 
MtTed  from  the  Oommunlst  leaders  In  Hanoi. 
Prealdent  Johnson  la  acting  aa  If  he  means 
bualnaM  In  hla  March  (or  peace  In  Vietnam. 

Tha  etate  ot  the  Union  measage  did  not. 
aa  many  people  expected,  mark  the  end  of  a 
peaoa  offensive  and  a  return  to  Intensified 
war.  It  marked,  on  the  eontrary,  the  culml- 
aatlon  oS  an  appeal  to  shift  the  conflict  from 
tJbe  batUeflold  to  the  conference  room. 

Since  then  the  Russian  mission  to  Hanoi 
headed  by  party  leader.  Alexander  N. 
Bhelapta.  has  wound  up  its  work.  Along  with 
loorMaad  aid  for  North  Vietnam,  the  Rus. 
4*aa  also  have  been  urging  negotutlons.  Is 
(to  optnlOD  of  some  aaalyats  here.  In  South 
Vietnam,  obocrren  haw  marked  a  slackening 
paoe  of  hoetmtiea.  In  New  Delhi  where  he 
attended  the  funeral  of  Premier  Shastri.  Vice 
Praaldaat  HvupRaar  conferred  for  almost  i 
feoun  with  KuaiUm  fflremler  Alexel  Kosygln, 
prammabty  on  ways  to  end  the  ftghUng. 

T^e  mtfjprim  vtalt  of  Beeretary  of  State 
Buek  (e  aalyan  adds  fuel  to  the  m>eculaUoa 
that  soiathing  is  cooking.  The  oppoaltion 
gC  ttie  Boutb  VletoaaMee  Qovenunent  to  any 
fonoMl  nagotlatlona  at  this  stage  la  a  major 
'  i  to  peaee  talks  that  would  have  to  be 
I  If  dlacqsrtips  ware  to  be  held.    The 


presence  of  Mr.  Rusk  in  the  troubled  capital, 
along  with  the  Presidents  chief  emissary, 
Averell  Harrlman,  guggesu  that  the  chances 
are  brightening. 

"I  am  hopeful."  said  Mr.  Johnson  Wednes- 
day. "And  I  win  try  as  best  I  can  with 
everything  I've  got  to  end  this  battle  and 
ntum  our  sons  to  their  desires."  Tlie  sub- 
stance of  these  hopes  today  remains  very 
much  a  mystery.  But  few  can  doubt  that 
the  President  Is  doing  his  best. 


DR.  MANFRED  GEORGE 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKiK.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  was  not  only  a 
great  American,  but  a  great  citizen  of  the 
world.  The  death  of  Manfred  George  in 
New  York  on  December  30  has  saddened 
not  only  thoae  who  knew  him,  but  all 
those  through  the  world  who  were  fa- 
miliar with  Aufbau,  the  German  lan- 
guage weekly  which  he  edited  so  bril- 
liantly and  tirelessly  for  more  than  25 
years. 

Manfred  George  eame  to  this  country 
in  1»29.  At  that  time  he  could  already 
look  back  on  a  distinguished  career  in 
his  native  Germany  as  an  author,  novel- 
ist and,  above  all.  a  journalist.  Forced 
to  leave  Germany  because  of  his  implaca- 
ble ejimity  to  Nazism,  he  settled  briefly 
in  Czechoslovakia,  then  In  France  and 
finally  found  his  way.  like  so  many  other 
refugees  from  tyranny,  to  the  United 
States. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  was  per- 
suaded to  take  over  a  small  monthly 
newsletter,  called  Aufbau,  dedicated  to 
maintaining  contact  among  German 
spMking  refugees.  Under  his  inspired 
leadership  this  publication,  which  soon 
became  a  weekly,  gained  worldwide  re- 
nown as  one  of  the  finest  German  lan- 
guage papers  in  the  world.  Today 
Aufbau  is  read  in  more  than  80  coun- 
tries and  is  universally  respected  as  a 
thoughtful  and  outspoken  voice  for  de- 
cency and  liberalism 

Through  the  pages  of  Aufbau.  Man- 
fred George  provided  an  entire  genera- 
tion of  immigrants  with  their  first  link 
to  their  new  homeland.  While  inter- 
national in  its  interest,  Aufbau  was  and 
remains  primarily  an  American  paper, 
and  through  it  our  many  new  citizens 
who  arrived  in  the  late  thirties  and  early 
forties  as  refugees  from  the  evils  of  Hit- 
lertsm  received  their  first  introduction 
to  America. 

Manfred  Gtorge  communicated  a 
sense  of  excitement,  dedication,  and  the 
sheer  Joy  of  being  alive.  And  he  never 
once  lost  sight  of  his  aim  and  his 
supreme  ideal:  freedom  and  decency 
everywhere.  Wherever  the  fight  for  hu- 
man decency  was  being  waged,  he  was 
at  home:  whether  it  was  Germany  or 
Isreal.  New  York  or  Mississippi.  His  pen 
WAS  In  the  forefront  of  the  struggle 
agaliMt  oppression  and  tyranny.  His 
lift  was  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  justice. 


Mr.  Speaker,  all  those  who  shared  his 
ideals  have  lost  an  articulate  spokes- 
man. Manfred  George  was  not  only  an 
illuBtriouB  constituent  but  a  cherished 
friend  whose  sound  counsel  I  valued.  He 
was  fortunate  in  leaving  a  monument  of 
his  own  creation.  Aufbau  will  endure 
because  Manfred  George  succeeded  In 
imbuing  it  with  his  own  spirit.  Through 
his  paper  he  will  continue  to  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  articles  about  Dr.  Man- 
fred George  which  were  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  on  January  1, 1966: 
[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Jan.  i.  1966] 
Di.    MANFaxD    OEOacx    72,    Dixs:    Eorroa   or 

CHkbman     Wxxklt      Hxxx — NovrLiST     and 

BiOGBAFHKX  Made  Axjtbav  a  Voicb  of  Hexp 

TO  REroGXEa  or  Nazism 

Dr.  Manfred  Georgci  editor  of  Aufbau,  a 
German  weekly  here,  died  Thursday  night 
m  the  University  Hospital.  He  was  72  years 
old  and  lived  at  78S  West  End  Avenue. 

Dr.  Oeorge.  a  biographer  and  novelist,  who 
was  known  as  a  liberal  editor  In  Germany 
before  the  rise  of  Hitler,  became  editor  of 
Aufbau  In  1939,  after  arriving  here  as  a 
penniless  refugee. 

Aufbau  was  then  a  small  monthly  news- 
letter published  by  the  German  Jewish  Club 
of  New  York,  which  Is  now  the  New  World 
Club,  Inc.  Dr.  George  marshaled  a  distin- 
guished advisory  board.  Including  Albert 
Einstein  and  lliomas  Mann,  and  built  the 
publication  Into  an  Influential  weekly  with 
a  circulation  of  30,000. 

In  World  War  11,  the  Aufbau  helped  thou- 
sands of  refugees  adjust  to  new  homes  and 
aided  In  the  reunion  of  families  and  friends. 
It  offered  subscribers  English  lessons.  Infor- 
mation about  naturalization,  Jobs,  and 
housing. 

Aufbau  changed  with  the  times.  lu 
search  column,  which  assisted  refugees  in 
tracing  families  after  the  war,  gave  way  to 
a  supplement  to  help  Jews  establish  claims 
for  restitution  from  the  German  Govern- 
ment. Today,  It  carries  theater  and  opera 
reviews,  columns  on  the  stock  market,  and 
hobbles,  as  well  as  articles  on  world  affairs. 
EXCLUsrvE  raoM  hetjss 

"Aufbau,"  Dr.  George  once  said  "never 
atreesed  the  concept  of  collective  guilt  for 
Germany."  This  resulted  In  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  German  Government.  In 
1951.  Theodor  Heuss,  President  of  West  Ger- 
many, gave  Aufbau  an  exclusive  story  about 
the  decision  of  his  Government  to  pay  Jews 
for  loss  of  property  under  Hitler. 

Dr.  George  tolled  as  many  as  100  hours  a 
week,  aided  by  a  staff  of  30,  to  get  Aufbau 
to  its  subscribers  throughout  the  tJnlted 
States  and  many  foreign  countries.  His 
reward  was  a  loyal  readership  among  up- 
rooted people  ail  over  the  world. 

He  was  born  In  Berlin,  the  son  of  a  busi- 
nessman, and  studied  law  at  the  Univer- 
sities of  Berlin,  Grelfswald,  and  Geneva.  In 
World  War  I,  he  served  In  the  German 
.irmy  and  was  discharged  In  1915,  after  being 
severely  wounded.  In  1917,  he  received  a 
doctor  of  jurisprudence  degree  from  the 
University  of  Berlin. 

While  a  student,  he  entered  Journalism. 
He  served  for  3  years  as  managing  editor  of 
the  weekly  Deutsche  Montagszeltung.  In 
1917  he  Joined  the  UUsteln  Verlag.  newspflper 
publishers.  He  served  as  local  editor  of  sev- 
eral of  Its  Berlin  papers  and  then  became 
chief  editor  of  the  Berliner  Abendpost. 

ESCAPED  raina  squad 
Later  he  went  to  Silesia  as  a  oorrespondent 
and  to  direct  the  Ullsteln  office  In  Breslau. 
While  reporting  on  the  Upper  SUealan  pleb- 
iscite during  the  Kapp  Putsch  of  IWO.  ^e  *«* 
•rreeted   by   rlghtwlzig   insurgents   and  es- 
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caped  a  firing  squad  only  after  producing  a 
certificate  of  military  service. 

He  left  Ullsteln  In  1923  to  Join  the  Moeee 
Verlag,  for  whoee  newspapers  he  was  drama 
critic  and  a  correspondent.  He  returned  to 
Ullsteln  In  1928  as  chief  editor  of  Tempo  and 
was  coedltor  of  the  cultural  magazine 
Marsyas. 

In  the  1920'8  and  early  thirties,  he 
wrote  political  artlclee  for  liberal  Journals, 
radio  dramas,  and  a  musical  revue,  "Oh, 
U.S.A."  which  had  50  performances  In  Berlin 

m  1931. 

He  also  wrote  short  stories,  novels.  Includ- 
ing "Elne  Nacht  In  Kattowltz,"  which  was 
seized  and  destroyed  by  the  Nazis  before  its 
scheduled  publication,  and  brief  biographies. 
Including  one  of  Marlene  Dietrich. 

'The  Case  of  Ivar  Kreiiger."  was  the  title 
of  his  study  of  the  Swedish  financier,  which 
was  translated  Into  English  and  Italian. 

\  member  of  the  German  Zionist  move- 
ment. Dr.  George  wrote  an  early  popular 
biography  of  Theodore  Herzl,  the  Zionist 
leader,  with  Introductions  by  Mann  and 
Einstein. 

LED    ANTlHrrUEB    PABTY 

With  the  growth  of  nazlsm.  Dr.  George 
became  an  active  opponent,  serving  for  sev- 
eral months  as  president  of  the  Republican 
party  of  Germany. 

After  the  Nazis  took  control  in  1933,  he 
went  on  foot  over  the  mountains  into 
Czechoslovakia  and  became  editor  of  a  Prague 
newspaper.  In  1935,  he  helped  found  the 
Judlscho  Revue. 

He  spent  6  months  In  Spain  during  the 
civil  war,  reporting  from  the  loyalist  side 
to  Czechoslovak,  Swiss,  Austrian,  Dutch, 
and  Rumanian  papers. 

.\fter  the  Munich  pact  of  1938,  Dr.  George 
made  his  way  here  through  Hungary,  Yugo- 
slavia, Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Prance.  He 
started  on  the  Aufbau  at  a  salary  of  (15  a 
month. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  publication's  30th 
anniversary  March  21  at  the  Hunter  College 
Assembly  Hall,  the  speakers  Included  Mayor 
Wagner;  Dr.  Helnrlch  Knappsteln  who  was 
the  West  German  Ambassador,  and  diplo- 
matic representatives  of  Israel  and  Austria. 
President  Johnson  sent  greetings. 

INTERVIEWED    THE    FAMOUS 

Dr.  Creorge  wrote  thousands  of  articles  for 
leading  European  and  Unltc-d  Statee  publica- 
tions and  had  Interviewed,  among  others  the 
late  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer,  David  Ben-Gurion, 
»iid  Mr.  Johnson. 

He  became  i  citizen  In  1945. 

In  19C3,  West  Berlin's  Mayor  Willy  Brandt 
prrstntod  to  Dr.  George  the  Berliner  Bar 
Award. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Overseas  Pres-s 
Club,  the  Foreign  Pre.ss  Association,  the 
Jewish  Academy  of  Sciences,  B'nal  B'rlth,  and 
the  Zionist  Organization  of  America. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  the  former  Jean- 
ette  Simon:  a  son,  Frank  D.  George;  a  daugh- 
ter. Mrs.  Renee  G.  O'Sxillivan;  and  three 
grandchllfiren. 

There  will  be  a  private  funeral  service. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Jan.  1,  1966) 
M.*NFaED    Geobge,    Bjited    German    Axtfeau 
Here 
(By   Jerome    Zukosky) 
M.infred  George  had  been  swept  across  the 
borders  of  Europe  before  Nazi  oppression,  at 
times  crossing  mountains  on  foot,  when  he 
arrived  penniless  in  New  York  in  1938. 

A  lawyer,  prolific  author  of  plays  and  bi- 
ographies, a  Journalist  who  ranged  the  world, 
and  a  leader  cf  liberal  German  republican 
politics,  he  was  one  of  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  German-JewUh  professionals  who  con- 
tributed to  the  flowering  of  a  liberal  and 
humane  German  culture  before  Hitler.  It 
was  his  mission.  Dr.  George  wrote  later,  to 
preserve  in  America  what  remained  of  that 
tradition. 


He  succeeded  by  creating  Aufbau,  or  Re- 
construction, as  a  forum  for  his  countrymen. 
He  began  at  a  salary  of  ei5  a  month  with  a 
decrepit  typewriter,  a  1-room  Manhattan 
office  and  a  4-page  monthly  newsletter  of 
a  refugee's  club  and  2.00C  subscribers.  Work- 
ing often  7  days  a  week  and  14  or  more  hours 
a  day,  writing  much  of  the  paper  himself, 
Dr.  Oeorge  turned  Aufbau  Into  one  of  the 
most  Influential  foreign-language  newspa- 
pers In  the  United  States.  Its  circulation  of 
about  88,000  a  week  Includes  readers  in  38 
nations. 

Dr.  Oeorge,  editor  of  Aufbau  for  the  last  27 
years,  died  Thursday  evening  at  University 
HoapltRl  of  a  stroke  at  72.  He  entered  the 
hospital  In  October  after  a  long  illness  but 
continued  to  edit  the  paper  from  his  bed, 
telephoning  constantly  to  his  shabby  clut- 
tered office  at  2121  Broadway,  on  whose  walls 
were  pictures  of  such  old  friends  as  Marlene 
Dietrich,  whose  flrst  biography  he  wrote. 

Dr.  George  rounded  up  an  advisory  board 
in  1941  for  Aufbau  that  Included  Albert  Ein- 
stein, Thomas  Mann,  Pranz  Werfel,  Lion 
Peuchtwanger,  Emll  Ludwlg,  Preda  Klrch- 
wey,  Roger  N.  Baldwin,  and  others  of  sim- 
ilar talent  who  set  the  tone  of  the  paper. 
He  was  an  Intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Albert 
Schweitzer,  who  occasionally  contributed 
and  with  whom  Dr.  George  had  a  long  and 
lengthy  correspondence. 

Dr.  George  mixed  sophisticated  theater  re- 
views— he  was  one  of  the  flrst  to  pay  serious 
attention  to  the  off-Broadway  theater — and 
literary  news  with  advice  to  the  Inimlgrants 
about  finding  Jobs,  apartments,  and  lan- 
guage Instruction.  Special  sections  were 
devoted  to  tracing  missing  persons  and  sur- 
vivors of  the  Nazi  holocaust  and  helping 
refugees  here  make  claims  for  reetltutlon 
from  the  postwar  West  German  Government. 

Yet  Dr.  Oeorge  "never  stressed  the  con- 
cept of  collective  guilt  for  Germany,"  he 
said,  and  his  moderation  paved  the  way  for 
close  ties  with  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment. At  a  testimonial  meeting  at  Hunter 
College  last  May  on  Aufbau's  30th  anniver- 
sary, some  2,000  readers  gave  an  ovation  to 
West  German  Ambassador  Helnrich  Knapp- 
steln as  well  as  the  Israeli  consul  general 
here. 

As  Aufbau's  readers  changed  Into  Amer- 
ican.?, so  did  Dr.  George  and  his  paper. 
"When  I  go  to  Europe  now,  I  am  gotns 
abroad,"  he  said  In  1959.  He  felt  Increas- 
ingly cut  off  from  the  postwar  German  gen- 
eration, for  which  he  used  the  German  word 
"truemmerkinder" — children  of  the  ruins. 
"They  are  bent,  tihey  came  out  of  the 
shadows,  there  Is  a  wall  between  us,"  he  said. 

His  paper  runs  an  average  of  32  pages  a 
week.  Walter  Llppmann  is  translated  into 
German,  but  Art  Buchwald  and  Dick  Schaap 
of  the  Herald  Tribune  appear  In  English. 

Dr.  George  was  born  In  Berlin,  the  son  of 
a  businessman  whose  ancestors  included 
rabbis,  merchants,  and  architects.  His  studv 
of  law  wrus  interrupted  by  World  War  i. 
during  which  he  was  seriously  wounded  in 
the  German  Army.  Soon  after  obtaining 
his  law  degree  In  1917  he  began  writing  for 
German  newspapers.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Berlin  Abendpost,  drama  critic  for  the 
Berliner  Volkszeltung,  and  later  Prague  cor- 
respondent for  the  Natlonalzeltung  of  Basel. 
Switzerland,  which  he  served  as  American 
correeftondent  after  emigrating  here. 

Diirlng  the  1950's  Dr.  George  contributed 
to  the  H  raid  Tribune  editorial  page  and 
wrote  many  articles  for  other  newspapers 
and  magazines  In  the  United  States. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  the  former  Jean- 
nette  Simon  of  785  West  End  Avenue,  a  for- 
mer social  worker  he  married  in  Germany  in 
1920;  a  son  Prank,  an  architect,  of  Stamford, 
Conn.;  a  datighter,  Mrs.  Oeorge  O'Sullivan, 
a  book  Ulustrator,  and  three  grandchildren. 
A  private  funeral  service  will  be  held  today. 
A  Qiemorial  forest  In  Israel  In  honor  of  Dr. 
Oeorge  is  being  planned. 


FEDERAL  BUDGET  DEFICIENT  IN 
U.S.  SHIP  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Federal  budget  released  today 
contains  provision  for  construction  of 
only  13  new  merchant  ships. 

As  of  October  31,  1965.  the  U.8.S.R  had 
464  merchant  ships  of  1.000  gross  tons  or 
over  under  constniction  or  on  order. 
The  Soviets  have  reached  the  point  where 
some  24  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
ships  being  built  throughout  the  world 
are  being  built  for  them. 

Shipyards  in  some  of  our  closest  allied 
nations  are  hard  at  work  trying  to  fill  the 
Russians'  orders.  Britam.  Japan,  Italy, 
Holland — they  are  all  building  ships  for 
the  Reds. 

By  comparison,  the  United  States  had 
only  39  merchant  ships  under  construc- 
tion or  on  order  as  of  last  October.  Our 
own  shipyards  are  operating  at  less  than 
half  capacity. 

During  1965,  the  Soviets  accepted  de- 
livery of  100  new  ships,  while  the  United 
States  took  delivery  of  only  16.  In  terms 
of  cargo  capacity  our  total  delivery  of 
ships  was  approximately  24  percent  that 
of  the  Russians. 

The  Soviet  UnicMi  spent  over  $600  mil- 
lion last  year  on  new  ship  construction 
The  U.S.  figure  comes  to  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  that. 

The  importance  of  shipping  strength  in 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency  is 
seen  from  the  fact  that  our  mercliant 
marine  has  been  called  our  "fourth  arm 
of  defense."  Yet  so  pitiful  is  today's  US 
shipping  strenpth  tliat  it  has  become  nec- 
essary for  the  Defense  Department  to 
charter  foreign  ships,  at  least  four  of 
them,  for  the  sealift  to  Vietnam. 

Last  week  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions raised  serious  questions  about  the 
adequacy  of  this  Nation's  shipping 
strength  to  handle  emergency  require- 
menta. 

Somewhere  In  the  Defense  Department 
someone  has  been  derelict  in  assessing 
the  need  for  shipping  capacity  in  time  of 
emergency. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  I  urge 
that  a  full  and  thorough  review  of  this 
matter  be  initiated  immediately.  So 
little  attention  to  planning  has  been 
triven  to  shipping  matters  that  ves-scl:^.  are 
now  tied  up  for  at  least  30  days  in  a  mari- 
time logjam  in  South  Vietnam.  Mili- 
tary supplies  are  hopelef5sly  detained,  and 
overtime  wages  are  adding  to  other  waste 
and  expense  caused  by  a  ludicrous  situa- 
tion. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  explore  this  en- 
tire situation  fully  in  this  session. 


REVISION  NEEDED   IN   ARLINGTON 
CEMETERY  BURIALS 

Mr.  BENNErrr.     Mr.  Speaker,  t  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revlBe  and  extend  my 
remarks.        

The  SPEAKER.  Ia  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
exceedingly  having  to  brliig  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  subject  matter  of 
what  I  am  going  to  say.  First  I  want  to 
read  the  following  Associated  Press  ar- 
Ucle  from  yesterday's  Washington  Post: 
tFrom  the  WMhlngton  (D.C.)  Poat,  Jan.  23, 
10M] 

rb>  Lsaobi  To  Bb  Bttub)  at  Aai^NoroN 

Niw  Tout,  Janiury  23.— Tbe  ubea  of 
Robot  O.  Tbompaon.  1  of  11  top  Commu- 
nl*t  lMd«n  convicted  of  coniplrlng  to  over- 
tbrow  th»  Oorenunent,  will  b«  burled  Jan- 
uary 31  In  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  hlB 
widow  eald  today. 

Tbompaon  waa  New  York  State  chairman 
of  the  CommunUt  Party  when  the  leaders 
wer«  tried  In  1»4».  He  received  a  3-year  ten- 
t«no«  In  AtUnU  Penitentiary  and  a  910.000 
fUM, 

His  widow,  Sylvia,  said  she  had  asked  that 
the  traditional  gun  salute  be  omitted  at  the 
burial  services  because  she  disagrees  with  the 
Oovernment's  Vietnam  policy. 

Arlington  Cemetery  confirmed  that  a 
Robert  O.  Thompson  would  be  burled  there 
January  31,  but  said  it  had  no  other  informa- 
tion. 

Thompson  won  the  Dlstlng:ulshed  Service 
CroM  for  heroism  while  serving  In  the  Pacific 
In  World  War  n.  He  was  60  when  he  died 
hare  last  October  15. 

To  have  Arlington  Cemetery,  a  place 
hallowed  by  the  graves  and  memories 
of  our  Nation's  greatest  heroes.  bespoUed 
by  the  Interment  of  a  man  dedicated 
to  the  overthrow  of  our  beloved  coun- 
try Is  as  painful  a  concept  as  I  can  Imag- 
ine.   Tragically,  It  Is  entirely  unneces- 
sary and  results  from  misplaced  bureau- 
cratic Idealism.    If  this  can  be  Justified, 
we  can  Justify  burying  there  Benedict 
Arnold,  Aaron  Burr,  and  a  host  of  others 
who  had  at  one  time  In  their  lives  con- 
tributed something  to  America,  but  then 
turned  their  backs  on  the  country  that 
had  helped  them  to  secure  all  the  good 
things  they  had  attained.   When  I  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  some  years  ago  the  Impropriety 
of  burying  In  Arlington  an  Army  ser- 
geant who  had  taken  $40,000  from  the 
Soviet  Imperialists  In  turn   for   giving 
American  secrets  to  them,  they  promised 
to  try  to  draft  legislation  which  would 
prohibit  this  In  the  future.    As  a  result 
I  introduced  legislation  In  1963  with  this 
Idea  in  mind.    Regrettably  it  was  not 
strong  enough  to  cover  the  things  that 
should  be  covered;  for  I  attempted  to 
come  into  accord  with  the  bureaucratic 
(^jpodtion.    My  efforts  were  at  getting 
y>«n*t.hiny    they    would    agree    to    and 
which  we  could,  therefore,  pass.    Even 
this  mild  piece  of  legislation  failed  to 
PMS  because  of  ultimate  departmental 
opposition;  so  I  tried  again  and  finally 
a  bill  was  given  to  me  in  an  Informal 
manner,  for  introduction.    This  I  was 
told   ndght   obtain   departmental    ap- 
proval.   This  is  HJl.  107S0,  Introduced 
August  30,  1965.    Again  it  is  a  compro- 
mise and  would  not  prohibit  the  burial 
of  TbompMn  even  if  it  were  passed.    It 
vould  aUmlnate  some  improper  burials 


but  would  be  but  a  mild  gesture  in  the 
right  direction.  When  I  talked  to  De- 
partment officials  this  morning  about 
this  matter.  I  was  told  that  the  regula- 
tions in  the  Army  controlling  who  shall 
be  burled  in  Arlington  do  not  really  pre- 
vent the  exclusion  of  Thompson  and 
similar  persons;  neither  do  the  statutes; 
but  the  bureaucratic  answers  given  me 
were  that  these  regulations  and  statutes 
also  do  not  direct  that  people  in  these 
circumstances  should  be  forbidden  in- 
terment there.  So  I  am  told  that  the 
statutes  and  regulations  would  allow 
Thompson  and  other  disloyal  persons  to 
be  not  admitted,  but  that  all  that  the 
Army  expects  to  do  about  this  is  to  bring 
out  a  new  regulation  which  would  sub- 
sequently provide  Eigainst  the  Interment 
of  disloyal  persons.  I  will  continue  to 
press  for  the  passage  of  H.R.  10750  and 
will  seek  an  amendment  to  this  to  pre- 
vent by  statute  things  like  this  happen- 
ing in  the  future;  and  I  will  hope  that 
the  Department  will  give  departmental 
approval.  But  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  whole  disgraceful  affair  could  be 
prevented  by  the  Department  today  by 
utilizing  the  regulations  and  statutes  it 
already  has.  With  our  splendid  and 
courageous  young  Americans  giving  their 
lives  in  Vietnam  for  our  country,  the 
failure  of  our  Government  to  act  vigor- 
ously in  this  Just  plain  makes  me  sick. 


West  trade  at  this  time,  nevertheless,  the 
Secretary  stated  our  country's  desire  for 
peace  but  our  unwillingness  to  surrender 
to  Communist  pressure  clearly  and  with- 
out equivocation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  troubled  times 
and  require  that  we  unite  as  a  people  to 
assure  the  safety  of  our  own  country  from 
the  desire  of  Communist  expansion  and 
world  domination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  late  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  stated  in  1938,  after  the  parti- 
tion of  Czechoslovakia  at  Munich  these 
words  which  are  true  today  and  which 
should  serve  as  a  lesson  from  history,  and 
I  quote: 

The  belief  that  security  can  be  obUined 
by  throwing  a  small  state  to  the  wolves  is  a 
fatal  delusion. 

May  we  wisely  use  these  lessons  from 
history  as  we  pursue  our  relentless  de- 
sire for  an  honorable  peace. 


THE  INTERNAL  SECURITY  LAWS 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
G^eorgla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heard 
with  Interest  the  remarks  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  friend  from  Flor- 
ida concerning  one  aspect  of  the  internal 
security  laws  of  the  country.  I  agree 
with  him  that  this  entire  field  needs 
thorough  study  and  revision.  I  have  ob- 
tained a  special  order,  for  tomorrow  af- 
ternoon, to  discuss  a  bill  which  is  near- 
ing  completed  form.  I  make  this  state- 
ment today  because  I  feel  that  the  House 
must  give  its  attention  to  a  thorough 
revision  and  updating  of  these  most  Im- 
portant protections  of  our  country  and 
of  our  people. 


SECRETARY  RUSK  ON  "MEET  THE 
PRESS" 

Mr.  CEDBUBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  SpesJcer,  I 
take  this  time  to  commend  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  for  his  excellent  per- 
fonxumce  last  evening  on  the  "Meet  the 
Press"  international  program.  While  I 
do  not  always  agree  with  Secretary  Rusk 
and  I  have  serious  reservations  regard- 
ing the  advisability  of  expanding  East- 
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Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  smd  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  to  read  in  today's  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  a  report  by  Mr.  Edward 
O'Brien,  chief  of  the  newspaper's  Wash- 
ington bureau,  announcing  a  United  Na- 
tions grant  to  support  a  technological  In- 
stitute in  Cuba,  with  40  percent  of  the 
money  coming  from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
Only  Communist  Party  members  and 
members  of  the  militia,  according  to  the 
report,  are  permitted  to  attend  the  insti- 
tute. 

This  means  that  more  than  $1  million 
in  U.S.  tax  dollars  will  go  to  support  what 
may  well  be  a  principal  Communist 
training  school  for  revolution. 

The  news  report  indicates  that  the 
United  States  will  not  attempt  to  block 
approval  of  the  project  or  withdraw  the 
U.S.  contrioution. 

Perhaps  the  United  States  has  obliga- 
tions through  the  UN.  treaty  which  it 
cannot  duck,  but  the  language  of  this 
news  report  suggests  otherwise.  Cer- 
tainly the  project  deserves  thorough  con- 
gressional examination. 

On  the  face  of  It,  the  United  States 
seems  to  be  in  the  ridiculous  position  of 
throwing  bullets  at  the  Communists  on 
one  front  and  throwing  dollars  at  them 
on  another. 

Has  the  Monroe  Doctrine  sunk  to  such 
low  ebb  that  the  United  States  now  feels 
obUged  to  help  support  the  Communist 
military  establishment  90  miles  off  our 
shores,  an  establishment  which  quite 
clearly  continues  to  be  the  focal  point 
for  Communist  activity  throughout 
Latin  America? 

Here  Is  the  text  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  ar- 
ticle: 

AacmcAN  Aid  To  Total  $1.2  MnxioN— Roosi- 

VXLTB  Puts  TwrnATrrx  OK  on  P»ojiicr 

(By  Edward  W.  O'Brien) 

WAaHnfoTON.— A  United  Nations  agency 
which  receives  40  percent  of  Its  money  from 


the  U.S.  Treasury  is  planning  to  give  $3,100,- 
OOO  to  Cuba,  with  more  than  half  of  the  aid 
Mnds  allocated  to  strengthen  the  Univer- 
sity of  Havana's  technological  faculty. 

The  United  States,  through  Ambassador 
James  Roosevelt,  has  luformed  the  U.N. 
agency  it  will  not  demand  rejection  of  the 
project,  nor  will  the  United  States  withhold 
Its  $1,240,000  share  of  the  cost. 

TRAINS    ENGINEEH3 

The  university's  technological  branch 
trains  engineers  and  others  and  Is  headed  by 
Russian  and  Cuban  military  personnel.  Only 
Communist  Party  and  militia  members  are 
permitted  to  attend. 

"Cuban  technology  Is  specifically  oriented 
toward  training  in  computers,  electronics, 
and  other  areas  of  endeavor  which  Fidel 
Castro  has  stated  are  related  to  the  military 
potential  of  Cuba  and  particularly  to  radar 
and  military  communications,"  according  to 
tlie  Citizens  Committee  for  a  Free  Cuba  Inc., 
an  anti-Castro  organization  of  prominent 
Americans. 

In  1963,  the  U.N.  special  fund  headed  by 
Paul  G.  Hoffman,  proposed  an  aid  project  for 
Castro's  Cuba  but  dropped  it  after  an  angry 
outcry  in  Congress  and  State  Department 
opposition. 

Last  Tuesday,  Ambassador  Roosevelt,  who 
represents  the  United  States  on  the  U.N. 
development  program  governing  council  that 
passes  on  special  fund  projects,  said  this 
Government's  opposition  in  1963  was  "a  glm- 
mlck"  and  "didn't  mean  a  thing  in  the  whole 
concept  of  the  fund." 

PUBLIC    RECORD 

Mr.  Roosevelt  said  he  will  "place  on  the 
public  record  the  Government's  objection  In 
principle "  to  the  new  project  but  will  do 
nothing  else  to  block,  the  project  or  cut  off 
the  customary  40  percent  contribution  by 
Wasliington. 

U.S.  payments  to  the  U.N.  special  fund  are 
voluntary.  The  fund  will  spend  over  $150 
million  this  year. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  said  the  U.S.  nominal  op- 
position to  the  Cuban  project  Is  not  based 
on  the  Castro  regime's  communism  but  on 
the  theory  that  Cuba's  shortage  of  technical 
experts  was  caused  by  the  Castro  regime 
itself,  which  has  caused  thousands  of  Cu- 
bans to  flee. 

The  new  aid  project  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Hoffman,  who  maintained  that  U.S.  sup- 
port "must  be  kept  free  of  ideological  and 
political  considerations." 


cent  of  the  excise  tax  on  automobiles  is 
to  be  transferred  to  a  special  highway 
trust  fund,  to  be  used  for  beautiflcatlon 
purposes.    That  Is  example  No.  1. 

Example  No.  2  is  as  follows:  Inland 
waterway  user  taxes  are  being  proposed, 
and  they  have  been  Included  In  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  budget  proposal.  This  Is 
an  old  acorn  that  has  been  kicked  around 
in  Congress  for  years  and  has  never  been 
approved  and.  In  my  opinion,  It  Is  never 
going  to  be  approved  and  should  not  be 
approved.    That  Is  example  No.  2. 

Example  No.  3.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  high- 
way user  tax  Increases  which  are  being 
proposed  and  were  proposed  last  year. 
These  requested  Increases  were  not  given 
a  second  thought  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  Even  If  those  user 
tax  increases,  as  this  budget  message 
seems  to  imply  were  enacted,  the 
budget  message  proposes  extending  the 
life  of  the  Interstate  highway  program 
from  January  1972  to  February  28.  1973, 
proposing  a  14-month  extension,  without 
adequate  funds  even  with  the  road  user 
tax  Increases,  to  finance  the  present 
authorized  program. 

These  are  some  examples,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  shall  cite  more  when  given  the 
opportunity  to  do  so. 


FIGURE  JUGGLING  IN  THE 
PRESIDENTS  BUDGET 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
I  do  not  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, I  have  asked  for  5  minutes 
today  following  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  par- 
tially because  subject  matters  contained 
in  the  budget  message  involved  matters 
over  which  our  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Members  do  not 
think  there  is  figure  juggling  in  this 
budget.  I  win  cite  some  examples  as  to 
where  It  occurs. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
*200  million  which  is  proposed  to  be 
taken  from  the  general  fund.    One  per- 
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TAX  SHARING  FOR  EDUCATION 
Mr.  HALL.     Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  tables  and  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
have  Introduced  legislation  which  would 
share  part  of  the  Federal  revenues  with 
the  various  States  for  use  as  they  see  fit, 
In  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
This  measure,  which  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have  also 
introduced,  would  give  substantial  addi- 
tional financial  resources  to  the  States  to 
enable  them  to  shoulder  their  responsi- 
bilities in  education,  without  growing 
Federal  controls  and  restrictions. 

The  bin  would  establish  an  educa- 
tional assistance  trust  fund,  Into  which 
1  percent  of  the  revenue  received  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  tariff 
schedule  would  be  deposited  the  first 
year,  2  percent  the  second  year,  up  to  5 
percent  the  fifth  year,  and  thereafter. 

Tax  sharing  for  education  is  based  on 
a  two-part  formula:  half  of  the  money 
would  be  returned  to  the  States  on  a  per- 
student  basis;  the  other  half  would  be 
based  on  the  amount  of  effort  each  State 
Is  currently  putting  Into  education.  "Ef- 
fort" is  defined  as  the  percent  of  gross 
personal  Income  spent  on  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 

Tax  sharing  will  yield  the  greatest  re- 
turn for  dollar  expenditures,  and  it 
would  utilize  the  maximum  capabilities 
of  each  level  of  government.  It  would 
keep  the  door  open  for  maximum  Indi- 
viduality, freedom  of  expression,  and 
personal  choice.  It  would  also  eliminate 
the  need  for  thousands  of  Federal  em- 
ployees in  Washington,  who  now  act  the 
role  of  "money  changers,"  directing  a 


multitude  of  tightly  restricted  grant-in- 
aid  programs,  each  of  which  must  con- 
form to  Federal  guidelines.  It  would 
preserve  the  spirit  of  the  10th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

My  discussions  with  educators  In  the 
Seventh  District  during  the  congressional 
recess,  convinced  me  that  present  aid 
programs  are  full  of  Inequities  and  red- 
tape,  to  the  point  of  an  Inaccessible  laby- 
rinth or  maze  for  applications  routed 
through  numerous  agencies. 

It  also  falls  to  take  notice  of  different 
educational  problems  In  different  States. 
California,  for  example,  may  have  an 
urgent  need  for  school  construction 
money,  whereas.  In  Missouri,  the  most 
pressing  need  might  be  for  teacher  sal- 
aries. Under  my  proposal,  the  local  need 
would  determine  the  use  of  funds. 

The  present  financial  resources  of 
State  and  local  govenunents  are  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  rising  demands  placed 
upon  them.  State  taxes  have  gone  from 
$4.9  billion  In  1946  to  $24.2  bUllon  In 
1964 — an  average  Increase  of  over  $1  bil- 
lion a  year.  A  sharp  Jump  In  1963  pro- 
duced a  hike  in  property  taxes  of  7.3  per- 
cent over  the  previous  year,  sales  taxes 
went  up  8.7  percent,  corporate  and  In- 
dividual Income  taxes  7.5  and  6.3  percent, 
respectively — all  In  1  year. 

In  the  5  fiscal  years  beginning  in  fiscal 
1959,  there  were  52  Increases  in  State 
cigarette  and  tobacco  taxes.  42  Increases 
In  levies  on  alcoholic  beverages,  18  on 
general  sales  taxes,  17  on  Individual  In- 
come, and  18  on  motor  fuel.  Today  every 
State  taxes  motor  fuels  and  alcoholic 
beverages.  AU  except  16  States  tax  per- 
sonal Income,  all  except  13  States  tax 
corporate  Income  and  general  sales,  and 
all  except  2  tax  tobacco  products.  Almost 
every  imaginable  tax  resource  has  been 
subjected  to  Increasing  and  even  unde- 
sirable pressures. 

The  property  tax,  which  supplies  45 
percent  of  State  and  local  revenue  is 
reaching  the  limit  to  which  it  can  be 
subjected,  and  the  burden  on  the  people 
further  tolerated. 

The  Federal  Government  has  at  Its  dis- 
posal the  broadest  source  of  tax  collec- 
tion— the  income  tax,  followed  by  corpo- 
ration, excise,  and  other  taxes. 

The  greatest  knowledge  of  local  prob- 
lems, especially  In  education  at  the  ele- 
mentai-y  and  secondary  level,  rests  in  the 
local  community  with  parents,  PTA's, 
teachers,  school  boards.  State  and  local 
community  officials — not  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  Washington.  I  would 
recommend  that  we  combine  the  maxi- 
mum strength  of  both  these  approaches 
into  one  effective  solution  to  the  problems 
of  public  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

I  propose  that  1  percent  of  the  Federal 
revenue  received  from  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  and  tariff  schedule  be  returned 
to  the  States  the  first  year,  2  percent  the 
second  year,  up  to  5  percent  the  fifth  year 
and  thereafter.  This  money  will  be  de- 
posited in  a  trust  fund  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  would 
be  responsible  for  returning  the  money  to 
the  States. 

Half  of  the  money  would  be  returned 
on  a  straight  per  student  basis. 
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Tb»  rwnalnlng  haii  ol  the  formula 
would  b*  baaed  on  th«  amount  of  effort 
each  State  la  pulUag  into  public  elemen- 
tary and  aecondary  aducatlon. 

The  mathematica  of  the  formula  work 
aa  followa:  The  percent  of  gross  personal 
InooDM  spent  on  public  elementary  and 
secondary  education  la  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  enrolled  students  in  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  This 
figure  I  call  a  "State  product."  To  de- 
termine the  actual  number  of  dollars 
each  State  receives  under  the  "effort 
section"  each  State's  percent  of  the  sum 
total  of  "State  products"  la  multiplied  by 
the  amount  of  money  available  In  the 
effort  section. 

To  guarantee  that  the  money  being 
shared  with  the  States  Is  spent  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  each  Governor  must 
submit  an  outline  of  how  his  State  plans 
to  spend  the  money  to  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  Utiited  States. 

The  benefits  from  this  approach  to 
solving  a  pressing  problem  are  manifold. 

Plrst.  and  foremost,  of  course,  it  would 
be  an  enormous  boost  toward  meeting  our 
reqwnalbllitiea  aa  legislators  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  our  children.  My 
own  State  of  Missouri,  while  c\irrently 
low  la  the  effort  she  is  making  in  educa- 
tion, would  nevertheless,  first,  have  her 
pupil  expenditure  Increased  by  over  25 
percent  when  the  program  la  fully  opera- 
tional— in  its  fifth  year — and  second,  be 
provided  with  a  meaningful  incentive  to 
increaae  her  effort.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
body  of  the  Cowgrzssional  Rkcord  at  this 
point  five  tables  which  estimate  how 
much  money  each  State  will  receive 
under  my  bill — asmimtng  for  convenience 
that  1  percent  of  the  revenue  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  and  tariff  sched- 


ule equals  |1  billion.  Also,  I  am  insert- 
ing a  table  showing  how  much  "effort" 
each  State  is  putting  into  education  In 
order  of  their  ranking. 

This  expenditure  represents  the  sound- 
est investment  Americans  can  make — 
far  sounder  than  many  of  the  programs 
the  U.S.  Government  now  undertakes. 
Simply  stated,  this  Is  an  investment  in 
our  children,  their  well-being  and  their 
opportunities  for  tomorrow. 

Second,  this  approach  would,  in  my 
opinion,  yield  the  greatest  return  for 
dollar  expenditures,  and  It  would  utilize 
the  maximum  capabilities  of  each  level 
of  government — Federal,  State,  and  local. 

Third,  it  would  keep  the  door  open  for 
maximum  Individuality,  freedom  of  ex- 
pression and  personal  choice.  Thereby, 
it  would  encourage  individual  responsi- 
bility instead  of  undermining  it.  The 
relative  absence  of  Federal  controls  would 
serve  to  insure  this. 

Fourth,  the  statistics  I  have  cited  indi- 
cate tiie  States  are  badly  in  need  of  fi- 
nancial relief.  They  are  trying  to  meet 
their  responslbUitiea,  but  a  severe  im- 
balance has  developied  In  the  revenue 
structure,  at  all  levels  of  government. 
Tax  sharing  would  first,  provide  addi- 
tional financial  assistance;  and  second, 
might  save  some  States  from  going  into 
bankruptcy. 

State  and  local  taxation  now  Is  In- 
creasing at  about  double  the  rate  the  in- 
come is  increasing.  Since  World  War 
XZ.  the  Federal  debt  has  gone  up  20  per- 
cent, while  State  and  local  debt  has  gone 
up  600  percent.  Clearly,  tax  sharing  will 
supply  needed  relief. 

Finally,  if  successful,  and  I  believe  it 
will  be,  It  would  set  a  historic  precedent 
for  a  whole  new  concept  of  Federal-State 

Isl  year  (I  percent  dislTibulion) 


relationships  wliich  could  well  solve  the 
continuing  dilemma  faced  by  liberals 
and  conservatives  alike — that  of  finding 
solutions  to  national  problems,  while 
maximizing  personal  freedom,  if  we 
are  to  earn  our  freedom,  then  we  must 
solve  this  vexing  dilemma. 

The  preservation  of  our  uniquely  ex- 
cellent Federal  system  is  Incumbent 
upon  all  of  us.  Increasing  emphasis  on 
the  role  of  State  government  in  that 
system  will  tend  to  strengthen  the  en- 
tire structure  of  government  in  its  effort 
to  serve  all  our  people.  It  will  guard 
against  growing  centralism  in  Washing- 
ton. 

A  multiplicity  of  viable  State  and  lo- 
csd  governmental  imits  forces  each  gov- 
ernment to  face  the  often  rugged  tests 
of  comparison  and  contrast.  It  permits 
a  wide  variety  of  values  and  protects 
minority  and  regional  interests.  Inno- 
vation, experimentation,  and  progress 
grow  best  in  a  small  area.  What  works 
well  in  one  setting  can  spread  to  others. 

Our  national  problems  cannot  be 
solved  by  an  easy  "No"  to  every  new  pro- 
posal offered  by  the  so-called  other  side, 
because  there  is  no  other  side  when  we 
seek  to  preserve  oiu-  freedom  and  create 
a  greater  opportunity  for  our  children. 
Our  problems  will  be  solved  by  a  nation 
ever  receptive  to  creative  ideas  and  ever 
responsive  to  the  continuing  need  for 
initiative  and  incentive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  five  tables  which 
estimate  the  amount  of  money  each 
State  will  receive  under  the  tax  sharing 
for  education  bill.  The  tables  show  the 
estimates  of  the  amount  of  money  each 
State  will  receive  the  first  5  years  the 
program  is  in  operation: 
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1,283. 
8.009, 

24, 667, 
6.761, 

11,448, 
1,S19, 

2fi,  706, 

11,988, 
1.706, 


751 

195 

200 

945 

■239 

0S4 

(Ifiti  j 

961  I 

984 

4rtrt 

45« 

224 

317 

794 

764 

411 

443 

631 

236 

273 

02-2 

262 

764 

328 

932 


829,685,000 
7, 446,  000 
7,  015,  000 
1,825,000 
8,530,000 
3,  670,  000 

25,525,000 
9, 370, 000 

13, 395,  000 
1,395,000 
2,415,000 

10, 670, 000 

13, 825. 000 

11,346,000 
4.736.000 
9,  '280,  000 
1,120,000 
6,770.000 

20,495.000 
5, 475, 000 
9,12.5,000 
1,415,000 

20,  400,  000 

8. 53a  OOO 

960,000 


812.05 
11.76 
11.  f.9 
11.57 
11.. 59 
11.56 
11.44 
11.41 
11.36 
11.12 
11.05 
11.01 
11.01 
10.88 

lase 

10.73 
10.70 
10.20 

iao3 

9.77 
9.62 
9.38 
9.22 
8.68 
6.78 


859. 443, 751 
14,973,195 
14, '2.^, -200 

3,  W5,  945 
17,412,239 

7,41.1.0R4 
52,447.1156 

19,  277,  901 
27,621,984 

2,  908. 466 
5,  046, 458 
22, 367, 224 
28,978,317 
23. 933,  794 
99,  987,  642 
19,716,411 

2,  383,  443 
14,  779,  631 
45,163,436 
12,236,273 

20,  .573,  022 

3,  234,  262 
47,106,764 
20, 518, 3'2$ 

2,  066,  932 


$24  i: 

23.84 
23.76 
23.64 

23.66 

■23.  M 
23.  f  I 
23.  4H 
a,  4.< 

2;*,  in 
23.1; 

23.0^ 
23.  (► 
22.  W 
22!  93 
22.  SO 
22.  77 
22!  27 
2-2.10 
21, M 
21.66 
21.  4'- 
21. 2« 
2a  6« 
lit  M 


■  KxpiMUrtion  Of  eotnmM: 

^°L1- J**'*'??'?'''  <11''<1«<1  up  on  »  itralght  per  itudent  baiU;  812.07  multlp  ie^!  by 
nombar  of  anrolM  ftndanta  In  tb«  State. 
CoL  *  Total  4oU»  Mm  mcto  Stats  recelvw  on  EFFORT  formula  (8500,000,000 
Col.  «:  Ainoant  pwitiKUot each  Sut«  recelvM on  KFFORT  farmula. 
Col.  4;  Total  amoont  each  State  receives:  addition  of  cola.  1  and  2. 
Col.  I:  Oventn  amoant  aach  State  reorlrea  on  a  per  student  bads. 


NOTES 

1.  The  fiiturea  in  col.  1  are  taken  from  "fall  1964,  StatUtlct  of  Public  Schools,'  L.S. 
nepartment  of  Health,  Rilucation,  and  Welfare,  OfBoe  of  Education.  .Number  of 
enrolled  stndenU  for  fall  1964  divided  Into  8500,000,000. 

2.  EFFORT  is  defined  a«  the  amount  of  gross  peraonal  Income  of  each  State  spent  on 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  This  Is  taken  from  "Digest  of  Educitloiial 
Btatlstics,"  1965  edition.  Mathematics  involved:  EFFORT  times  enrolled  students 
equals  a  "Stute  product."  ToUl  dollars  received  In  coL  2  under  EFFORT  section 
Is  determined  Iv  multiplying  each  State's  percent  of  sum  total  of  all  "State  pr  vim!'- 
times  8.'iO0,0O0,fldD  (or  amount  suthorlred  under  EFFO  RT  section). 
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State 


Col.  1  1 


Col.  2  I 


Col.  3  1 


Col.  4  1         Col.  51 


'.■iili ■ 

.Montiin.i ■ 

Sew  .Mexico... 

.*l»,«ka 

Wyo:mng • 

.^r'iKini.- 

Sou!!!  Dakota. 

.\ev  nl:! 

MiniH'Wls  .-. 
Wii'shinf.'lon... 
Nortli  Dakota. 

Oreton 

CilKomia 

Loiii.^i.ina 

Cnlor.Hto 

Mi*-!.-.slppl 

Michigan 

K  Ji.-is.-- 

Ww-onsin 

Klori'li 

id:ilio 

In-liina 

.\(w  York 

Urn 

^'erniont 


$6,  S-23,  M2 

3, 982, 383 

6,  2S2, 992 

1.350,844 

2,  J2S.  299 

S.  S29,  340 

3,  9rt0.  702 

2.409,667 

19,  (T2H,002 

17,  349,  250 

3.  ,504,  ,-106 

10,644,389 

99.9t\a,SI7 

IS.  982,  906 

11.490,806 

13,975,850 

4ti,  323, 161 

12,2i7,994 

20. 073, 6S3 

28,  595, 1S7 

10,  S25,  783 

4, 164, 960 

26, 5C2, 274 

75.  558.  648 

H,979.W6 

1.978,(!90 

89,840,000 

5,630,000 

8,820.000 

1.890,000 

2,750,000 

11,310,000 

5,030,000 

3,000,000 

23, 490, 000 

21,330,000 

4, 330, 000 

12,860,000 

119,470,000 

22.  290,  000 

12,940,000 

15,640,000 

51,  280,  000 

13, 330, 000 

20, 620, 000 

29, 200,  OOO 

11, 05a  000 

4, 240, 000 

27,  070, 000 

76, 500, 000 

15,000,000 

1,980,000 


$34.81 

34.13 

83.89 

83.62 

31.24 

30.92 

80.86 

30.05 

29.80 

29.68 

29.32 

29.14 

28.85 

38.34 

27.18 

27.01 

26.72 

26.31 

24.80 

24.  6." 

24,64 

24.67 

24.60 

24.44 

21.17 

24.15 

$16,603,842 
8.961,238 
15,102,99-2 

3,  246,  844 

4,  875,  299 
20.139.340 

9,  390,  702 

5,  400,  667 
42,516,002 
38,  679,  250 

7,894.806 
'23.  494,  389 
219,435.817 
41,27'2,906 
24, 430, 806 
29,618,850 
07,603.161 
25.557,994 
40,  693,  683 
57,  795. 187 
21,875.783 

8,4(H,960 

53,634,745 

152,058,648 

29,979.680 

3, 968. 890 


858.95 
58.27 
58.03 
57.77 
5.5.38 
55.06 
54.80 
54. '20 
58.96 
.53.82 
53.47 
53.28 
62  99 
52.49 
61.38 
81.16 
50.86 
50.46 
48.91 
48.79 
48.78 
48.72 
48.74 
48.58 
48.32 
48.30 


State 


Col.  1 


I 


Col.  2  I 


Texas. 

South  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

Hawaii 

Maryland  

Nebraska 

Ohio  

Alabama 

North  Carolina 

New  Hampshire 

Maine 

Virginia 

Ne-w  Jersey 

Georgia 

West  Virginia 

Tennessee 

Delaware 

Kentucky- 

Illinois   

Connecticut 

Missouri  .  

Rhode  Island 

Pennsylvania 

Massai'husetts ., 

District  of  Columbia. 


859,  497,  503 
1.5.  056. 391 
14.486,400 

3.  658,  290 
17,764,478 

7.  490,  1S8 
53.844,113 
19.815,9-22 
2S.  453,  969 

3  026.  933 

5,  286,  916 
23,  39t  449 
3a  306, 835  I 
25,  157,  489  I 
la  525.  6-J8  i 
2a  87a  822  i 

2,  ,528.  886  | 
16,019. '263  I 
46,334.473 
13,522,547 
22.896.044 

3,638,524 
83.413,529 
23,976,657 

3,413,864  i 


$59, 390,  000 
14.890,000 

i4,a3aooo 

3, 6.%  000 
17,06a  000 

7,  34a  000 
51.050,000 
1*,  74a  000 
26,  790,  000 

2,  790.  000 

4,830,000 
21,  34a  000 
27. 650,  000 
22, 69a  000 

9,  47-2,  OOO 
18,  ,500,  000 

2,  240,  000 
13,  540,  000 
40.  990,  000 
la  950.  000 
18.  250,  000 

2,  83a  000 
40,  800.  000 
17,060,000 

1,920.000 


Col 

31 

$24 

( 

10 

23 

M 

23 

3H 

23 

15 

2.'* 

IS 

1     -23 

12  1 

1     22 

88  S 

22.83  1 

22 

73  1 

■22 

25  I 

22 

11 

•2-i 

0-2 

22 

02 

21 

( 7 

21 

72 

21 

46 

21 

40 

20.40  1 

20.06 

1     '9M 

19.24  ! 

18 

77 

18  44  1 

i     !■ 

17 

t    IS 

87 

Col.  4  1 


Col,  5  1 


$118,  887,!«)3 
29.  946  S«l 
28.516.400 
7,311  890 
M.  8-24,  478 
14.  83a  168 
104.894,  lis 

88,  55.5,  9-22 
55,  243,  969 

8  816,9a3 
la  092,  916 
44  734.  449 
67,  956.  635 
47.867,689 
19.997,828 

89,  430, 822 
4,706,886 

29.  5.59,  263 

90,  3'26,  873 
24,  472,  M7 
41,146.044 

6.  468,  624 
94,  213,  .5-29 
41,036,687 

8.333,864 


848. 24 
47.6I- 
47.  &2 
47.29 
4 
4 


47.03 
46.97 
46,87 
46  39 
46  25 
46.16 

46  la 

45  91 
45.  87 
48.61 
48  54 
44.64 
44.20 
43  69 
43.  SS 
42.9-' 
42.58 
41, 2C 
37,  72 


'  Exiilan.itlon  of  columns; 


rol. 
Col. 
Col. 
fol. 
Col. 


$1,000,000,000  divided  up  on  a  straight  per  student  basis. 

Total  dollar  sum  each  '^tale  receive.s  on  EFFORT  formula  ($1,000,000,000). 

.\niount  per  stu.ient  eich  State  receives  on  EFFORT  fominla. 

Total  amount  e:ich  .'^tale  receives;  addition  of  coLs.  1  and  2. 

Overill  amount  each  State  receives  on  a  per  student  basis. 


NOTES 

1.  The  figures  in  col.  1  are  taken  from  "F-ill  1964  StatLstics  of  Public  Schools,  "  r  = 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfire,  O'lice  of  Education.  Numl.cr  ot 
enrolled  student.s  for  fall  1964  divide^i  into  $l,000,OOU.iX,iO. 

2.  EFFORT  Is  def\ne<i  iistlie  amount  of  gros,*  [>erson:il  incomeof  eikch  Statespent  on 
public  elementaf}-  pnd  seeondury  oducaiion,  This  is  Inken  from  "Dlgesi  of  Educa- 
tional Stati,stics,"  1965  edition.  Mathematics  involved:  EFFORT  times  enrolled 
students  equals  a  ''.■'tole  product."  Totid  .'ollars  received  under  this  section  icol.  2i 
Is  determined  by  multipl>-lng  each  State's  parcent  of  snra  total  olidl  ".^taie  products" 
times  $1,000,000,000  (or  hmount  aulboriieU  under  EFFORT  SP<:lion) 


Sd  year 

(S  percent  distribution) 

State 

Col.  1 1 

Col.  2  1 

Col.  31 

Col.  4  1 

Col.  81 

State 

Col.  1  1 

Col.  2< 

Col.  3 ' 

Col.  4  I 

Col.  5 1 

Itah 

MoDt;\na 

$10, 235,  7M 
B.  973,  575 

$14, 760, 000 
S,  445. 000 

$62  ''1 

$24,995,764 
14,418,575 

$88  43 

Texas       

$89. 246,  255 

$89. 065, 000 

$36.15 

8178,331,2,55 

$ri  3<- 

5l!  19 

87,41 

South  Carolina 

-22,  584. 586 

22,335.000 

3,V3n 

44,  91S.  .586 

71.  5. 

\eft'  Mexico                 . 

9, 4-24, 489 
2,035,266 

13,230,000 
2,835,000 

50.83 
50.44 

22,  654,  489 
4,  87a  286 

87.  05 
86.65 

Oklalioma 

Hawaii 

21,729,600 
ft,  49-2. 836 

21,045.000 
8.  475, 000 

3.^07 
34.72 

4'2,  774.  r-iX 
10.  967,  836 

71.  2s 

Alaska.. 

70.94 

Wyoming 

Arirona...  

3, 187, 949 

4,125,000 

46.86 

7,312,949 

83.07 

.Marvland 

'26.  646,  718 

25, 590, 000 

34.77 

,52,  -JSii,  718 

70  W- 

13,  244,  010 

10.965,000 

46.38 

30,  209, 010 

82.60 

Nebriiska 

11,235,253 

ii,oiaooo 

34,69 

22,  '245,  253 

7a9ti 

Soutli  Dakota 

5,941,053 

3, 614,  501 

28,  ,539, 004 

28, 023, 875 

5, 346,  459 

1.5,966,583 

7, 545, 000 

4,500,000 

35, 235, 000 

31,995,000 

6, 495,  000 

19,  275, 000 

45.99 
45.08 
44.71 
44.  .52 
43.99 
43.71 

14.  086,  053 
8,114,501 
63,774,004 
58, 018, 875 
11,841,459 
35,241,583 

82.20 
81.30 
80.90 
80.73 

sazo 

79.93 

Ohio - 

80,766,170 
29, 723, 883 
42,  680.  953 
4.  540. 399 
7,900.375 
35,091,673 

76, 575, 000 

28,  uaooo 

40, 188,  000 
4,188,000 
7, 245.  000 

32, 010,  000 

34.33 
34.24 
34.09 
33.37 
33.16 
33.03 

1.57,341,170 
.57,  833, 883 
82,  865, 953 
8.  7-25,  399 
1.5, 139,  .TT? 
67.101.673 

7a  84 

Nevada 

Alabama — . 

TOM- 

North  Carolina. 

7a  31 

WafhinRton 

New  Hampshire 

Maine 

Virginia 

69,59 

North  Dakota 

69.38 

Oregon 

Cilif.rrnia 

69.25 

149, 948,  726 

179,-205,000 

43.27 

3'29, 153,726 

79.49 

New  Jersey 

45,  459.  952 

41,476,000 

33.03 

86,  934,  9.52 

69.25 

Louisiana . 

28, 474,  S-W 

33, 435, 000 

42.52 

61,909,359 

78.78 

Cieorgla 

West  Virginia.  

37,736.383 

34, 085,  000 

32  6^' 

71,801,383 

68.87 

17,236,208 

19,4iaO0O 

4a  78 

36,646,208 

76.99 

15,788,292 

14, 206.  000 

32,58 

29,  996,  292 

68.80 

Mississippi 

20,  963,  776 

23, 460, 000 

4a  62 

44, 423,  776 

76.74 

Tennessee 

31,306,233 

27,840,000 

3'2,20 

69, 146.  iiSi 

68.41 

Michiean _. 

69, 484,  741 

76, 9-20, 000 

4a  08 

146.  404,  741 

76.30 

I  Delaware 

3,  790.  330 

3, 360,  000 

32.10 

7.  ISO,  330 

68.31 

Kiin&is 

18.341.991 

19, 995, 000 

39.47 

38,336,991 

78.69 

1  Kttntucky.. . 

24.  028,  894 

20.3ia000 

30.60 

44,  338,  894 

66.82 

Wisconsin 

3aiia525 

30,930,000 

37.20 

61,04a  525 

73.41 

i  Illinois..   -     -. 

74,001,709 

61,48.5,000 

30.09 

185,490,309 

66.30 

Flnrida 

42,  892,  781 

43, 800, 000 

36.97 

86,692,  7b  1 

73  19 

Connecticut 

20,283,820 

16,  425,  000 

29.32 

30,  706.  820 

65,  M 

Arkivnsas 

16,  238,  074 

16,  .575, 000 

36.96 

32, 813. 674 

73.18 

MLisonrl...  . 

34. 344. 067 

27, 375, 000 

28.86 

61.719,067 

'^>? 

I'laho - 

6,  247,  440 

6,360,000 

36.86 

12, 607, 440 

73.08 

Rhode  Island 

5.  4,57,  787 

4,245,000 

28.16 

9,  702,  787 

64.38 

In.liana . 

39,844.118 

40,608,000 

36.90 

Sa  452, 118 

73.12 

'  Pennsylvania 

80, 120,  294 

61,200,000 

27.66 

141,320,394 

68.87 

New  York 

113,337,972 

114,750,000 

36.66 

228,087,972 

72.88 

M  aissachusetts 

3.5,964,986 

25,  .59(1, 000 

2.5.76 

01,  554,  96-1 

61.98 

Iowa 

22, 469,  629 

22,600,000 

36.26 

44, 969, 629 

72.48 

District  of  Columbia... 

5, 120,  797 

2,880,000 

20.36 

S,  OOO,  797 

56,58 

Vermont 

2, 968, 335 

2,970,000 

36.23 

5,938,335 

72.45 

'  Explanation  of  columns: 

Col,  1:  $1,, MX), 00(1, 000  divided  up  on  a  straight  per  .student  basis— enrolled  students 
in  jnihlio  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Total  dollar  sum  each  State  receives  on  EFFORT  fominla  ($1., 500,000,000^. 
Amount  per  student  each  State  receives  on  EFFORT  formula. 
Total  amount  each  St«te  receives,  addition  of  cols.  1  and  2. 
Overall  amount  each  State  recti ve*  on  a  per  student  ba^is. 


('oi. 
Col.  3- 
Col.  4 

Cul.  ,■.: 


NOTES 

1.  The  figures  In  col.  1  are  taken  from  "Fall  1964  Statistics  ot  Pulilic  Schoob,"  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Oifioe  of  Education.  Nimiher  of 
enrolled  students  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  tor  fall  1964  divided  inUi 

$i,.mooo,ooo. 

2.  EFFORT  Is  defined  as  the  amount  of  gross  personal  Inoome  of  each  Slate  spent 
on  public  elementary  and  secondiiry  education,  Thb  is  taken  from  "  Digest  of  Educa- 
tional Statistics,"  1965  education.  Mathematics  involved:  EFFORT  times  enrolled 
students  pqnals  a  "State  product."  Total  dollars  allocated  to  each  State  under  tbls 
section  of  the  bill  Is  detenniiied  by  multiplying  e.acti  State's  poroent  ot  sum  total  of 
all  "Slate  products"  times  $1,. 500,000,000  (or  amount  authorized  under  EFFORT 
section). 


4th  year  (4  percent  distribution) 


state 


Col.  1 1 


Col.  2 1 


rtah 

Montana 

New  Mexlce... 

.Alaska 

Wyoming 

Arliona 

South  Dakota. 

Nevada 

Minnesota. . . ! 
WssMngton 


813.  847,  685 
7,  964,  767 

12,868,966 
2,713,688 
4,250,599 

17,6M,680 
7,  921,  404 
4, 819, 335 

38,  06-2. 008 

34,698,800 


$19, 680, 000 

11,280,000 

17, 840,  000 

3,  780, 000 

5,800.000 

22,620,000 

la  060, 000 

6.000,000 

46,960,000 

42,660,000 


Col.  31 


$69.62 
68.26 
67.78 
67.26 
62.48 
61.84 
61,82 

8a  11 

89.61 
b9.9t 


Col.  4  1 


$33, 
19, 

9, 
*), 
18, 
10, 

f5: 


327,685 
224,  767 
205,985 
4«3.688 
750,599 
278,880 
781,404 
819,335 
032,005 
358,500 


Col.  51 


$117.91 
116.68 
116,07 

115.54 

iia76 
uais 

109.60 
108.40 
107.90 
107.64 


State 


Col.  1 


Col.  2  ! 


Col. 3  i| 


Ccl.  4  ' 


North  Dakota 

Oregon 

California 

Louisiana 

Colorado 

Mississippi 

Michigan 

Kansas 

Wisconsin 

Florida 


87, 
21, 
199, 
»7, 
22, 

92, 

*0. 
«7, 


128,612 
288,778 
931,635 
965,812 
981,611 
951,  701 
«4«,3'22 
458,988 
147,867 
190, 878 


88,660, 
2.^  700, 

238,940, 
44.680, 
25,880, 
31,280, 

102,880, 
26,660, 
41,240, 
58,400, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


$58.65 
58.28 
57.  70 
M.  6v 
54.37 
54.03 
53.44 
52  63 
49.60 
49.30 


$15,788,612 
46,  988,  778 

438.  R7I.535 
8'2,  .545.812 
48,861.611 
59,  231,  701 

195,  206,  322 
51,115,988 
81,  367,  387 

118,600,375 


Col. 


$106.94 
106.47 
105.99 
104.9b 
102.  »t 
102.  82 
101.  73 
100.  9-2 
97.88 
97,  ,59 


See  footnote  at  «b<]  of  table. 
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4lh  year  (4  percent  dislrihiUion)— Continued 


January  2^,  1966 


sut« 


Arkftnsaf 

Idmho... 

IndUiUL^ 

New  York 

Iowa. 

V«inont 

Tom 

Booth  CiroUn*. 

Oklahoma 

Hawaii 

Maryland 

N«bn«ka 

Ohio 

Alabuna. 

North  CaroUna. 
New  Hampahirc 


CoL  1  ' 


Col.  2  1 


|2I.8fil,5«e 

8.320,020 

63,12s,  401 

151,117.200 

20,080,872 

3,067.780 

118,906,007 
30,112,782 
28,072,800 
7.323,781 
36,528,067 
14,080.337 

107,088,227 

30.631,844 

56,007,088 

6,063,860 


122.  1«.  000 

8.480,000 

54,140.000 

153. 000, 000 

30.000.000 

3.060.000 

lis,  78a  000 

29.780.000 

28.060,000 

7.300,000 

34,120,000 

14,680,000 

102,10;  000 

37,480,000 

53,8ao,000 

5,86^000 


Col.  81        Col.  4"        Col.  5  1 

_' 1 


State 


Col.  1  1 


$40.28 
40.15 
40.20 
48.88 
48.85 
48.31 
48.20 
47.07 
4&7I 
46.30 
46.34 
46.21 

46.  n 

48. 6« 

45.46 
44.50 


143. 751. 566 
16.800,020 

107.260.401 

304.117,206  i 
50.060.372 
7.  017,  780  ! 

237.755.007  i 
60, 802, 782 
57, 032, 800 
14.623,781 
60,648,067  I 
20,660,337 

200,788,227  i 
77,111,844  i 

110,487,038 
11,633,866  ; 


107.57 
07.44 
07.40 
07.17 
06.64 
06.60 
06.48 
05.36 
05.04 
04.56 
04.65 
04.54 
04.06 
83.06 
03.75 
92.70 


Maine 

Virginia 

New  Jersey 

Georgia 

We«  Virginia. I 

TennesMe 

Delaware 

Kentucky 

lUlnoig 

Connecticut 

Missouri..  

Rhode  Island 

Pennsylvania . 

Massachusetts. 
Dlatrlct  of  Columbia 


$10, 533, 833 
46,788.808 
60. 613, 270 
60,315,178 
21.051,066 
41,741,644 

5,  063.  773 
32. 038. 526 
08,666.046 
27, 046, 004 
45, 792, 060 

7. 277. 040 
106.  827,  060 
47.063.315 

6,827,720 


1  Explanation  of  ooimnns: 

in*^,hHi.  ^:^JS^£^^'^^^ 5"  °°  a  itralght  per  itudeot  basis.    Enrolled  students 

m  public  elementary  and  nooodary  icboola. 
Col.  2:  Total  doUar  ^n  eMh  8UU  reoelvee  oo  EFFORT  formula  ($2,000,000,000) 
Co  .  3r  Amount  per  stodnt  m±  reoelTes  on  EFFORT  formula       ^**-"^-'^-'^^ 
Co  .  4:  Total  amount  each  State  receives;  addlUon  of  oola  1  and  2 
col.  6:  Orerall  amount  each  State  receives  on  a  per  student  basis.' 


Col.  2  ' 


$0, 660,  000 
42, 680,  000 
56,300,000 
46, 380,  000 
18,  044,  000 
37,120,000 

4, 480,  000 
27,080,000 
81. 980. 000 
21.900.000 
36.500.000 

6.660,000 
81,600,000 
34, 120,  000 

3,840,000 


Col.  3  > 

«44.  22 

44.04 

44.04 

43.54 

43.44 

42.93 

42.80 

4a  80 

4a  12 

30.00 

38.48 

37.55 

36.88 

34.35 

27.15 

Col  4  1 


i  Col.S  1 


$20,186, 
89.  468. 

115.913. 
96,735. 
39,996, 
78,861, 
95,337, 
50,118, 

180.653, 
48,945, 
82,292, 
12,037, 

188,  427, 
82,  073, 
la  667, 


833 

898 

270  i 

178 

066 

644  I 

73R  I 

526  I 

746 

094 

089 

049 

069 

315 

720 


f»2.81 
1C2.33 
V2.33 
(11.83 
91.73 
91.22 
91.06 
89.09 
88.40 
87.3* 
86.77 
86.84 
85.16 
82.64 
75.44 


NOTES 


1.  The  figures  in  col  1  are  taken  from  "Fall  1964  Statistics  of  Public  Schools  "  U  s 
Peparunent  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education  Nuraber'of 
enrolled  students  for  fall  1964  divided  Into  $2,000,000,000.  '    '^"""^  "' 

2.  EFFORT  Is  defined  a«  the  amount  of  gross  personal  Income  of  each  State  soeut 
on  pub  Ic  elementary  and  aecondary  education.  T-hls  Is  taken  from  "Dlfest  of  Edu 
catfonal  StatlsUcs."  1066  edltto.  Mathematics  Involved:  EFFORT  times  enrolled 
students  equals  a  "SUte  product."  Total  dollars  received  under  this  section  (col  2) 
Is  determlnedbymultlplylng  each  Bute's  percent  of  sum  total  of  all  "State  pro  lucts" 
times  $2,000,000,000  (or  amount  authorized  under  EFFORT  section) 


All  Bueeeeding  years  (5  percent  distribution) 


BtaU 


Utah 

Montana 

New  Mexloo.. 

Akwka 

Wromlnf 

Anaooa. _ 

South  DmkoU. 

NmHte. 

Mlnneaota 

Waahlniton.. 
North  DakoU 

OrtfOQ . 

CalTfcmla 

Louisiana 

Colorado 

MlaiMlppi... 

Mlelil(an 

KanMf 

WlKODSln 

FlorldA.. 

Aikanaaf 

Idaho 

Indiana 

New  York.... 

Iowa 

Vermont 


Col.  1 1 


«i7,oa6,ao7 

0,066,000 

16,707,482 

8,302,111 

5,818.340 

-a,  an,  810 

0,001,756 

6,034,160 

47,  i«6, 007 

43,373,136 

8,0ia7SS 

36, 6ia  073 

340,014,544 
47.447,366 
38.7J7.014 
34.080,637 

115,807,008 
80  §■  MS 
so!  184!  300 
71,487,000 
27,064.458 
la  412. 401 
6«,  406, 864 

188, 806, 630 

37,440,215 

4,947,226 


Col.  2  ' 


$34,600,000 

14,07^000 

23,060,000 

4,726,000 

6,871,000 

38, 376, 000 

13.571,000 

7,500,000 

58, 728,  OOO 

53, 325, 000 

la  838, 000 

82, 135,  000 

290, 675, 000 
55, 736. 000 
33,350.000 
30, 100, 000 

130.800. 000 
38,838,000 
51,850,000 
73, 000,  000 
27, 626, 000 
la  800, 000 
B7, 675,  000 

191,250,000 

37,500,000 

4,080,000 


Col.  8  I 


$87.03 
85.33 
84.73 
84.07 
78.10 
77  31 
76.66 
75.14 
74.52 
74.20 
78.32 
72.86 
72.13 

7a  87 

67.97 
67.54 

as.  81 

65.70 
62.00 
61.63 
61.61 
61.44 
61  51 
61.  U 
60  44 
60  39 


Col.  4'  Col.  5' 


State 


$41,650, 
M.IBO, 
37,  787, 
8,117. 
12,188, 
60,348, 
23,476, 
13,534, 

106,200, 
06,608, 
10,735, 
58,735. 

548,580, 

103. 182. 
81,077, 
74,  030, 

344,007, 
63,804, 

101,734, 

144.487, 
54,689, 
21,012, 

134,  *6. 

380.  146, 

74.949. 

9.897. 


607  I 

960 

482  I 

111  I 

349  ! 

880 

756  ! 

169 

007 

128 

785 

973 

544 

265  I 

014   I 

627  ! 

903  I 

088 

300  I 

960 

458 

401 

864 

820  I 

21.^  I 

226 


$147.39 
145.69 
145.  09 
144  43 
138.46 
137.67 
137.01 
135.50 
184  88 
134.66 
133.68 
133  22 
132.49 
131.23 
128.33 
127.90 
127  17 
126.15 
122.36 
121.90 
121.97 
121  SO 
121.87 
121  47 
12P  SO 
120  75 


Teias 

South  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

Uawail 

Maryland 

Nebraska 

Ohio 

Alabama 

North  Carolina 

New  Hampshire 

Maine 

Virginia 

New  Jersey 

(leorgla  

West  Virginia 

Tennessee 

Delaware 

Kentucky 

Illinois     

Connecticut 

Missouri  

Mhofle  Island 

Pennsylvania  

MttS.sa(Mu.sctt5 

District  of  Columbia.. 


Col.  1  1 


Col.  2  I 


$148, 
37, 
36, 

9. 
44, 
18. 
134, 
49, 
71, 

7, 
13, 
58, 
75, 
fi2, 
26. 
62, 

6, 

4a 

123, 
33, 

57, 

9, 

133. 

59. 

8. 


743,750 
64a  978 
216,000 
154,727 
411,107 
725,  422 
6ia284 
539,806 
134,023 
667,333 
167,202 
486,123 
766,588 
803,073 
313, 821 
177,065 
317,217 
048,158 
336,183 
806,368 
24a  112 
096,312 
533,824 
941,644 
534,662 


$148, 475,  000 
37.  225,  000 
35,  076.  000 
9,  125,  000 
42,  650,  000 
18, 350,  000 

127,  625,  000 
46,850,000 
66, 076,  000 
6,076,000 
12, 076,  000 
53.  35a  000 
60,125,000 
56,  725,  000 
23.680,000 
46,  400,  000 
5.600,000 
33, 85a  000 

102.  475,  000 

27, 375,  000 

46,  625.  000 

7,  075,  000 

102, 000, 000 

42,  650,  000 

4,80a000 


■  Explanation  of  coiumDi- 

ni^^tJ^ofe-SSSd  «Sdinu1n  ?&'S't.*i'^''  "^  ""'""'  '"^''-  *^'  '^  "^^'"^"^^  ^^ 

r^'  ?:  TSJUi.''?""  *y^ ***'''  ^i***  received  on  EFFORT  tormula  ($:,.500,aoo  OOO) 
Col  8:  Amount  per  student  tmib  SUte  reoeiTCs  on  EFFORT  formub  '^"^  '^  • 
Co  .  4:  Total  amount  SUte  receives;  addition  of  cols  1  and  •    '"™"'^- 
Col.  5:  Amount  overall  that  each  State  receives  on  a  per  student  basis. 


Col.  3' 


$60.25 
58.84 
58.45 
57.88 
67.06 
57.82 
57.22 
57.08 
56.83 
55.63 
55.28 
55.05 
65.06 
54.43 
54.31 
53.67 
53.60 
51.01 
50.15 
48.87 
48.11 
46.94 
46.10 
42.94 
33.94 


Col.  4  ' 


1 


$207,  218, 
74.865. 
71.201, 
18, 279. 
87,061, 
37,  075, 

282,  235, 
96,389, 

138. 109, 
14.  642. 
28,  232, 

111.83a 

144,801, 

119,668. 
49,903. 
98,  577, 
11,917, 
73,  898. 

225,817, 
61,181. 

102,  865, 
16,  171, 

235,533. 

lai,  691. 
13,334, 


769 

97S  i 

000 

727 

197 

422  I 

284  I 

806 

923 

333 

292 

123 

588 

973 

821 

055 

217 

168 

183 

368 

112 

312 

824 

644 

662 


Col.  5  1 


$1.>0.61 
119.20 
118.  SI 
118.24 
118.32 
118.18 
117.56 
117.44 
11T.18 
115.99 
115,64 
115.42 
115,42 
114.79 
114.67 
114  03 
113.86 
111.37 
110.51 
109-23 
108.47 
107.30 
106.46 
103,30 
94.30 


NOTES 

1.  The  figures  In  col.  1  come  from  "Fall  1964  Statistics  of  PubUc  Schools"  f  S 
Depanment  of  llc.lth,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education.  Numlxr  of 
enrolU'd  stu'ients  fur  fall  1964  divided  into  $2,500,000,000. 

2;,,'^''  ,*■'-"*  T  's'li'lined  as  the  amount  of  ({TOSSDersonal  Incomeof  each  State  spent  on 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inaertlng  here  In  the 
RccoRS  a  table  which  ranks  the  States 
In  terms  of  the  estimates  of  total  money 
each  State  will  receive  under  the  tax 
sharing  for  education  bill  when  it  Is  en- 
acted and  fully  operational— that  Is, 
when  5  percent  of  the  Federal  revenue  is 
being  returned  to  the  States: 
lUmhiTigi  of  the  States  in  terms  of  total 
money  received  under  the  Brock  effort  per 
student  education  plan,  1964  figures 

Amount 

CalUomU »5«,  589,  644 

New  Tork- ago.  146. 630 

T«M* 297.  218,  759 

Oh^— 262.  285.  284 

Mlohlgmn.. 244.007.908 

PemtsylTuila 236,  533,  824 

nilnoU.. _  226,  817.  183 

New  Jersey. 144.  891.  688 

'^ortd* 144,487,969 

North  Caroliiut 138.109,933 

Indiana 134^  oae!  864 

0*0^1» — 119,668,973 


Rankings  of  the  States  in  terms  of  total 
money  received  under  the  Brock  effort  per 
Student  education  plan,  1964  figures— Con. 

Amount 

Virginia $iii,836. 123 

Mlnneaota loe.  290,  007 

Louisiana 103.  132,  266 

Missouri 102,  865i  112 

Maseachusetta.. 102,  591,  644 

Wisconsin 101,  734,  209 

Tennessee 93  577.055 

Waslilngton 96,698,  126 

Alab.ima 96,389,806 

Mar3land _  87,  061,  197 

Iowa 74,949  215 

South  Carolina 74!  865!  989 

Mlaalaslppl 74!  039!  827 

Kentucky... 73_  898,  158 

Oklahoma 71,  391  qoo 

Kansas 63,894,985 

Connecticut 61,  181,368 

Colorado gj  077,  014 

Oregon 58.  735,973 

Arkansas 54,689,468 

Arizona 60,348,350 


Bankings  of  the  States  in  terms  of  total 
money  received  under  the  Brock  effort  per 
student  education  plan,  1964  figures — Con. 

Amount 

West   Virginia $49,488,821 

Utah 41,659,607 

New  Mexico 37.757.482 

Nebraska 37.075.433 

Maine 25,  232,  292 

Montana 24,030,959 

South  Dakota 33,476,756 

Idaho 21,012,401 

North  Dakota 19,  735,  765 

Hawaii 18.  279,  727 

Rhode  Island 16.171,313 

New  Hampshire 14,542,333 

Nevada 13.524, 169 

District  of  Columbia 13,334,662 

Wyoming 12, 188,  349 

Delaware 11,  917,  217 

Vermont 9,  897,  226 

Alaska 8. 117,  111 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Rbcord  two  tables  which  indicate  respec- 
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tlvely,  first,  the  rankings  of  the  50  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  In  terms 
of  percent  of  gross  personal  income  spent 
on  public  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation as  available  from  the  Office  of 
Education  for  1964-65,  and  second,  the 
estimated  expenditures  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  as  available  In 
the  1965  edition  of  the  Digest  of  Edu- 
cational Statistics  in  more  detailed  form. 
These  tables,  I  feel,  give  a  reasonably  ac- 
curate index  of  the  amount  of  effort  each 
State  is  currently  putting  Into  education 
at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level: 
Rankings  of  the  States  in  terms  of  percent- 
age of  gross  personal  income  spent  on  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  1964-65 

Percent 

Utah 6.89 

Montana 6.  79 

New  Mexico 6.71 

Alaska 6.  68 

Wyoming 6.  16 

Arizona 6. 12 

South  Dakota 6.07 

Nevada 5.  95 


Rankings  of  the  States  in  terms  of  percent- 
age of  gross  personal  income  spent  on  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  1984- 
65 — Continued 

Percent 

Mlnneaota 5.90 

Washington 6.  88 

North  Dakota 5.  81 

Oregon 5.  77 

California 5.  71 

Louisiana 5.  61 

Colorado 5.38 

Mississippi 5.  34 

Michigan 5.  29 

Kansas 5.21 

Wisconsin 4,  oi 

Florida 4.  88 

Arkansas 4.  88 

Idaho 4.  87 

Indiana 4.  87 

New  York 4.84 

Iowa 4.  80 

Vermont 4. 80 

Texas 4.77 

National  average 4.74 

South  CaroUna 4,66 

Oklahoma 4. 68 

Hawaii 4.  69 

Maryland 4.  59 

Chart  2 


Rankings  op  the  States  in  terms  of  percent- 
age of  gross  personal  income  spent  on  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  1964- 
65 — Continued 

Percent 

Nebraska 4.68 

Ohio 4.68 

Alabama 4.  63 

North  Carolina 4.  SO 

New  Hampshire 4.41 

Maine.. - 4.39 

Virginia 4.88 

New  Jersey 4.86 

Georgia 4.31 

West  Virginia 4.80 

Tennessee 4.  26 

Delaware 4.  34 

Kentucky 4.  04 

Illinois 3.97 

Connecticut 3.  87 

Missouri 3.81 

Rhode  Island 3.81 

Pennsylvania 3.  68 

Massachusetts 3.  40 

District  of  Columbia 3.87 

Source:  Digest  of  Educational  Statistics, 
1965  edition.  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education. 


T.\PLE  i3.— Personal  incomr,  196.',,  related  to  estitnated  expenditures  for  public  eltmctitarj  and  .ncondtry  education, 

by  region  and  &tnle,  196^-€5 


Ktplon  and  State 


m 


United  Slates 

North  Atlantic 

("nnnecticut 

IHlaware... 

Maine 

Maryland 

.Maiisuchusetts 

.\pw  IIam[).shlrc 

N'l-'W  Jersey 

.New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode'  Island 

Vermont 

District  of  Columbia 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains. 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kaiisa,? 

Michigan I 

.Minnesota 

.Missouri 

-Nehraska 

North  Dakota I.. 

Ohio _ 

South  Dakota ] 

Wisconsin 


Per.sonal  Income 


Total  fin 
millions) 


$-lS7, 881 


Per  capita 

(3) 


151,345 


8,980 

l,tl82 

2.  107 

«.  913 

iri.  598 

1..S32 

19.792 

5>\  240 

29,  5119 

2,266 

877 

2,840 

140,043 


31,495 

12,  201 
0,533 
5,141 

22,  135 
8,356 

11,441 
3,407 
1,298 

26,490 
1,310 

10,236 


$2,550 


3,250 
3,426 
2,130 
2,888 
2,922 
2,343 
2,  962 
3,138 
2,  575 
2,479 
2,144 
3,518 


3,003 
2,529 
2,  370 
2,311 
2,733 
2,373 
2,  595 
2,302 
2,012 
2.623 
1,832 
2.492 


Estimated  expenditures 

for  public  elementary 

and  si>condary 

education 


Total  I  in 
thou- 
sands}! 

(4) 


$23. 106, 854 


6,  434,  659 


348,150 
71,343 
9-2,  525 

454,848 

530,000 
67,540 

863,600 

2,  722,  000 

1,067,824 

84,275 

42,096 

81.458 


6,538,611 


1,249,396 
694,  470 
31. S,  863 
263,000 

1,170,000 

49-2,  736 

435,500 

156, 100 

75,450 

1,201,300 

79,506 

502,200 


.\s  a 

percent  of 

IKTSonal 

Income 

[5) 


4.74 


4.25 


3.87 
4.24 
4.  .39 
4.59 
3.40 
4.41 
4.36 
4.84 
3.65 
3.72 
4.80 


4.07 


3.97 
4.87 
4.80 
5.21 
5.29 
5.  9(1 
3.81 
4.58 
6.81 
4.53 
6.07 
4.91 


liepion  and  State 


f1) 


Southeast 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Missls-slppl 

North  Carolina 

South  CaroUr\a 

Tennessee ..... 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

West  and  Southwest 

Alaska 

Arizona. 

California 

Colorado 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Texas 

Utah 

Wsablncton 

Wyoming 


Personal  income 


Total  (in 
millions) 


$79,630 


5,918 
3, 157 
13.1X18 
8,299 
.^  720 
6,463 
3.341 
9.217 
4,209 
7,035 
9,738 
3,  525 


116,863 


782 
3,, VIC 

55,912 
5. 093 
1.777 
1.392 
1,.'>39 
1,325 
2.  0-26 
5, 165 
4,868 

22,  fill 

2,157 

7,861 

849 


Per  capita 


(3) 


$1,737 
1,633 
2,280 
1,933 
1.811 
l.SM 
1,444 
1,900 
1,647 
1,852 
2,224 
1,962 


3.128 
2,  218 
3,092 
2,591 
2,  579 
2.612 
2,183 
2.248 
2,010 
2,0S6 
2,602 
2.175 
2,174 
2,634 
2.478 


Estiraaied  eipendltures 

for  puhlic elementary 

and  woendsry 

eduQstion 


Total  (In 
thou- 
sands; 

(4) 


$3. 672. 558 


Ai  a 

percent  ol 
ppraonsl 
income 

(« 


lei 


267.533 
U8.»52 

63.V2S3 
357,  519 
230,033 

862,500 
178,500 
414.877 
190,072 
299,  $60 
424,800 
151,660 

6,461,126 


4.62 
4.88 


52,263 

214,467 

3.190,000 

274,206 

81,641 

67,  754 
1CK,000 

78.861 
lS6,9g5 
239,  ISO 
280,800 
1, 079, 000 
148,000 
462,200 

52,300 


4.30 
5.53 


6.68 
6.12 
6.71 
6.88 
4.W 
4.87 
8.78 
6.98 

6.n 

4.83 

5.77 
4.77 
6.  69 
6.88 

6,  le 


'  Includes  current  expenditures,  capital  outlay,  and  interest. 
^''TE.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 


Sources:  U.S.  Department  0/  Health.  Education,  and  WeUare,  Office  of  Educktiui., 
"Fall  IBM  Statistics  of  Public  Schools":  and  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Offlre  of 
Business  Economics,  "Survey  of  Current  BusineBi,"  April  1866. 

(Source:  A  copy  of  page  proof  taken  from  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education:  "Digest  of  Educational  Statistics,"  1966  edition. j 


THE  BUDGET,  1967— MESSAGE  FROM 

THE  PRESroENT  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  335) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  message  from  the  President 

of  the  United  States  which  was  read: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

With  this  message  I  transmit  to  you 
today  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
of  America  for  the  fiscal  year  1967. 


A  budget  is  not  simply  a  schedule  of 
financial  accounts. 

It  is  a  program  for  action. 

The  program  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  this  budget  recommends 
is  groimded  on  these  fundamental 
premises: 

In  international  affairs  we  are  deter- 
mined to  seek  peace  with  every  means 
at  our  command — but  we  are  fully  pre- 


pared to  meet  the  costs  of  opposing  ag- 
gression. 

In  domestic  affairs  we  are  determined 
to  press  confidently  forward  toward  the 
Great  Society — but  we  shall  do  so  in  an 
orderly  and  responsible  way,  and  at  a 
pace  which  reflects  the  claims  of  our 
commitments  In  southeast  Asia  upon  the 
Nation's  resources. 

The  budget  for  1967  bears  the  strong 
Imprint  of  the  troubled  world  we  live  in. 
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Zt  provld«8  tb»  fundi  we  now  foresee 
M  Dec«i«u7  to  mMt  our  commitments 
In  soutiheast  Asia.  If  our  efforts  to 
avour*  an  honorable  peace  bear  fruit, 
these  funds  need  not  be  spent.  Yet  it 
would  be  folly  to  present  a  budget  which 
inftdequAtely  provided  for  the  military 
and  eeonomie  costs  of  sustaining  ova 
forces  In  Vietnam.  And  those  costs  are 
subftantial. 

Za  this  setting  I  have  sought  to  frame 
4  b«l«aoed  program. 

We  are  a  rich  Nation  and  can  afford 
to  make  progress  at  home  while  meeting 
oUlgatlens  abroad— 4n  fact,  we  can 
afford  no  other  course  if  we  are  to  re- 
outu  strong.  FOr  this  reason,  I  have 
not  baited  progress  in  the  new  and  vital 
Orwt  Society  programs  in  order  to  fl- 
QAoee  tbe  costs  of  our  effort*  in  south- 

But  even  a  prosperous  nation  cannot 
meet  all  its  goals  aU  at  once.  For  this 
reason,  ttac  rate  of  advance  in  the  new 
prorauns  has  been  held  below  what 
might  have  been  proposed  in  less  trou- 
bled times,  many  older  and  lower  pri- 
ority activities  have  been  reduced  or 
eliminated,  and  economies  have  been 
sought  in  every  operation  of  the  Oov- 
emment. 

At  the  same  time.  I  want  to  insure  that 
the  qseesaary  Increase  in  budget  expend- 
itures is  so  financed  as  to  promote  eco- 
nomic stability.  For  this  reason,  I  am 
proposing  several  tax  measm-es  designed 
to  Increase  Federal  revenues. 

WHh  this  balanced  program  we  can : 

Mset  our  international  responsibilities 
with  firmness. 

liiaintain  continued  prosperity  and 
economic  stability  at  home. 

Baise  the  productivity,  earnings,  and 
living  standards  of  our  poorer  citizens. 

Improve  the  quaUty  of  life  for  all  citi- 
zens. 

Preserve  and  protect  our  national  re- 
sources for  the  generations  to  come. 

And  we  can  achieve  these  ends  without 
unduly  stnUnlng  our  economic  resources 
or  Impairing  our  steady  economic  ex- 
pimslon. 

THx  aaimmt  Am  moottoMja  okowth 

The  unpreeedented  and  uninterrupted 
eoonomlo  growth  of  the  past  6  years  has 
clearly  demonstrated  the  contribution 
that  appropriate  fiscal  action  can  make 
to  national  prosperity.  Aided  by  the 
Judicious  use  of  tax  and  expenditure 
policy,  the  Nation  continues  to  benefit 
from  the  longest  period  of  siistained  eco- 
nomic growth  since  the  end  of  World 
Warn. 

With  proper  policies,  this  growth  will 
extend  through  the  current  calendar 
rear  and  beyond.  In  calendar  year 
§96,  the  Nation's  output  of  goods 
and  services— the  gross  national  prod- 
act — is  expected  to  grow  by  $46  billion 
vnr  18M.  reaching  |722  billion,  plus  or 
ninus  $0  billion.  This  increase  will  fol- 
ov  on  the  heels  of  last  year's  healthy 
irowth,  when  the  real  gross  national 
iroduct  advanoed  by  5^  percent. 
Xoring  that  year: 

Newly  2Vi  million  additional  Jobs 
vere  created. 

CounUeas  new  and  previously  Idle 
}lant8  and  machines  were  drawn  into 
nDduettve  uai. 
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Consimier  and  business  Incomes 
reached  record  levels. 

The  unemployment  rate  fell  to  4.1  per- 
cent, the  lowest  in  more  than  8  years. 

A  growing  economy  provides  rising 
Federal  revenues  and  expanding  eco- 
nomic resources  both  for  meeting  our 
military  and  International  commitments 
and  for  moving  closer  to  our  Great  So- 
ciety goals.  But  this  does  not  relieve  us 
of  the  obligation  to  weigh  expenditure 
decisions  carefully  and  carry  them  out 
efficiently.  Inflation  need  not  be  the 
price  of  social  progress,  nor  should  it  be 
a  cost  of  defending  freedom. 

Our  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  must 
also  be  designed  to  help  reduce  further 
the  balance-of -payments  deficit.  During 
the  past  calendar  year,  the  deficit  de- 
ollnsd  by  more  than  half  from  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Private  banks  and  other 
businesses  contributed  significantly  in  a 
variety  of  ways  through  voluntary  pro- 
grams announced  last  February.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Federal  Government  has  been 
eliminating  or  reducing  payments  abroad 
wherever  possible  and  consistent  with  es- 
sential program  requirements.  We  will 
continue  these  efforts. 

nSCAL    PROGRAM 

This  budget  presents  a  responsible 
fiscal  program.  It  accommodates  our 
foreign  and  domestic  responsibilities  in 
an  environment  of  strong  but  noninfla- 
tlonary  economic  growth. 

The  1967  fiscal  program  consists  of  the 
following  elements: 

First,  apart  from  the  special  costs  of 
operations  in  southeast  Asia,  increases 
in  Federal  expenditures  for  high  priority 
Great  Society  programs  and  for  una- 
voidable workload  have  been  largely  off- 
set by  reductions  in  lower  priority  pro- 
grams, management  improvements,  and 
other  measures.  As  a  consequence,  total 
regular  administrative  budget  expendi- 
tures— i.e.,  outside  of  special  Vietnam 
costs — rise  by  only  $0.6  billion  between 
1966  and  1967— and  this  Increase  Is  vir- 
tually the  same  amount  as  the  congres- 
sional additions  to  my  1965  pay  proposals 
for  military  and  clvUian  employees. 

Second,  I  propose  to  supplement  the 
expansion  of  Federal  revenues  which  is 
a  consequence  of  economic  growth  by  a 
series  of  tax  measures  which  will  yield 
$1.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1966  and  $4.8 
billion  in  1967: 

A  plan  for  improving  the  pay-as-you- 
go  effectiveness  of  the  withholding  sys- 
tem on  personal  Income  taxes. 

A  corresponding  plan  to  accelerate  the 
transition  of  corporate  Income  tax  pay- 
ments to  a  full  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

A  temporary  reinstatement  of  the  ex- 
cise taxes  on  passenger  automobiles  and 
telephone  service  which  were  reduced  at 
the  beginning  of  this  calendar  year  and 
deferral  of  the  further  reductions  sched- 
uled in  the  future. 

Third,  the  combined  increase  in  reve- 
nues from  economic  growth  and  from 
my  tax  proposals  will  amount  to 
$11.0  billion  in  1967.  This  is  substan- 
tially larger  than  the  growth  in  admin- 
istrative budget  expenditures.  In  fact, 
it  virtually  covers  the  total  special  costs 
of  operations  in  Vietnam  as  well  as  the 
small  Increase  in  regular  budget  ex- 
penditures from  1966  to  1967. 


Fourth,  as  a  aajsequence,  the  overall 
1967  deficit  In  the  administrative  budget 
is  $1.8  billion,  sharply  lower  than  in  1966 
and  the  smallest  deficit  in  7  years,  de- 
spite the  added  costs  we  are  incurring  in 
southeast  Asia. 

Fifth,  on  a  consolidated  cash  basis— 
which  is  the  most  comprehensive 
measure  of  budget  totals — the  1967 
budget  will  show  a  surplus  of  $0.5  billion. 

No  one  can  firmly  predict  the  course 
of  events  in  southeast  Asia.  They  de- 
pend not  only  upon  our  own  actions  but 
upon  those  of  our  adversaries.  As  a 
consequence,  ultimate  budgetary  re- 
quirements could  be  either  higher  or 
lower  than  amounts  I  am  now  request- 
ing. Prior  experience  shows  that  such 
estimates  are  extremely  dlfBcult  to  make. 
During  the  Korean  war,  for  example, 
actual  military  expendltiu-es  fell  sub- 
stantially below  the  original  budget  esti- 
mate. The  amoimts  which  I  am  pre- 
senting here  reflect  the  best  judgment 
which  can  be  made  at  this  point  in  time. 

Because  of  the  uncertainties  inherent 
in  this  situation,  the  1967  budget  is  de- 
signed to  provide  flexibility  of  response 
to  changing  conditions.  In  the  new 
programs  authorized  by  Congress  in  the 
last  several  years,  we  have  an  effective 
array  of  weapons  to  attack  the  major 
domestic  problems  confronting  the 
American  people — in  the  fields  of  health, 
education,  poverty,  housing,  community 
development,  and  beautiflcation.  The 
1967  budget  provides  funds  to  press  for- 
ward vigorously  with  these  new  pro- 
grams. But  because  of  the  costs  of 
maintaining  our  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam, those  funds  are,  in  many  cases 
less  than  the  maximum  authorized  In 
the  enabling  legislation.  Should  our 
efforts  to  find  iieace  in  Vietnam  prevail, 
we  can  rapidly  adjust  the  budget  to 
make  even  faster  progress  in  the  use  of 
these  new  programs  for  the  solution  of 
our  domestic  problems. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  events  in  south- 
east Asia  so  develop  that  additional  funds 
are  required,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  re- 
quest the  necessary  sums.  And  should 
that  contingency  arise,  or  should  un- 
foreseen Inflationary  pressures  devel- 
op, I  will  propose  such  flscal  actions  as 
are  appropriate  to  maintain  economic 
stability. 

Busorr  SUMMAXT 

Administrative  budget:  Administra- 
tive budget  expendltiu-es  In  the  flscal 
year  1967  are  estimated  at  $112.8  billion, 
an  increase  of  $6.4  billion  over  1966. 
Apart  from  the  special  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  costs  in  Vietnam,  ex- 
pendltxu^s  for  the  regular  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  1967  are 
estimated  at  $102.3  billion,  a  rise  of  $0.6 
billion  from  1966,  only  six-tenths  of  1 
percent. 

Administrative  budget  receipts  are 
also  expected  to  increase  in  1967,  to 
$111.0  bUllon.  Of  the  $11.0  billion  in- 
crease over  1966,  $3.6  billion  results  from 
the  tax  measures  I  am  proposing.  Most 
of  the  remainder  results  from  the  sound 
and  orderly  eeonomie  growth  expected 
for  calendar  year  1966. 

Excluding  both  special  Vietnam  costs 
and  the  recommended  tax  measures,  the 
1967  administrative  budget  could  have 
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been  in  surplus.  When  I  urged  the  Con-  in  Government  expenditures,  would  lead 
gress  to  enact  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964,  to  a  balanced  budget  in  a  prosperous 
I  stated  that  the  growth  in  economic  economy.  Barring  the  then  unforeseen 
activity  yielded  by  the  tax  reduction,  in  costs  we  are  hicurring  in  southeast  Asia, 
combination  with  economy  and  efficiency  that  forecast  remains  a  correct  one. 

Summary  of  Federal  receipts  and  payynetils 
[Fiscal  years.    In  billions) 


Description 


FEDERAL  RECEIPTS 

A  iiainistnitive  budget  recpipts 

Trust  Innd  receipts. .       _ '."...'.'.'.'.'.'. 

liediict:  Intragovernniontal  tranaBctlonaandotheradJustinents.il."'' 

Total  cash  receipts  from  the  public. 

Deilurt.  Loans,  dllTerences  In  ooverage,  and  other  adjustments.  .Illlil! 
M^:  Cash  to  accrual  basis  and  other  adjustments "I 

.National  Income  account  receipts— Federal  sector 

FEDERAL  PAYMENTS 

.\d;nlnlstrative  budget  expendlturae 

Excluding  special  Vietnam  costs 

Tnist  fund  expenditures  (bicludlng  Government-sponsored  enterprliM) 
Deduct:  IntragOTemmental  transactions  and  other  adjustments 

Total  cash  payments  to  the  public. 

Eicludlne  special  Vietnam  costs ."...l".'. 

Deluct:  Loans,  differences  in  coverage,  and  otber  adJustments'.'JIII 
.*dd  Cash  to  accrual  basis  and  other  adjustments ^. .'.'....'.. 

National  income  account  expenditures— Federal  sector 

Kicludlng  special  Vietnam  costs "'_[ 

EXCESS  OF  EECEIITS    (+)   OB   PAYMENTS   (-) 

bfludlnu  special  Vietnam  costs: 

.idniinistrative  budget .__ 

Reciipts  from  and  paj-meuts  to  the  public ..I. [.""""" 

Niitlnnal  Income  accounts— Federal  sector 


1965 
actual 


$93.1 

31.0 

4.4 


119.7 
LO 

.9 


iid.e 


06.5 

(90.4) 

29.6 

3.7 


122.4 

(122.3) 
5.8 
1.7 


lis.  3 
(118.2) 


-3.4 
-2.7 
+1.2 


1960      I       1967 
estimate  i  estimate 


tioao 

83.5 
5.4 


128.2 
.6 

1.2 


Slll.O 

4L8 

7.1 


145.5 

-2.6 


128.8 


106.4 

(101.  7) 

33.  B 

5.2 


1SS.0 

(130. 3) 
4.0 


131.0 
(126.3) 


-6.4 
-6.9 
-2.2 


142.2 


11Z8 

(162.8) 

37.9 

6.7 


(134.5) 

1.6 

-.7 


142.7 
(132.2) 


-1.8 

+.5 

-.6 


Consolidated  cash  statement :  The  ad- 
ministrative budget  does  not  include  a 
number  of  important  Federal  activities 
which  are  financed  through  trust  funds, 
such  as  social  security,  medical  care  for 
the  aged,  and  aid  for  highway  construc- 
tioti.  A  more  complete  measure  of  the 
Government's  finances  is  the  consoli- 
dated cash  budget  which  covers  all  of 
the  Government's  programs  and  trans- 
actions with  the  public. 

Total  payments  to  the  public  on  the 
consolidated  cash  basis  are  estimated  at 
$146.0  billion  in  fiscal  year  1967,  and  in- 
crease of  $10.0  billion  over  1966.  Ex- 
cluding special  Vietnam  costs,  cash  pay- 
ments are  estimated  to  rise  by  $4.2  bil- 
lion In  1967.  primarily  because  of  the 
recently  enacted  hospital  and  medical 
insurance  programs  for  the  aged  which 
begin  in  1967  and  are  being  financed  In 
large  part  by  special  taxes. 

Total  receipts  from  the  public  are  esti- 
mated to  be  $145.5  bUlIon  In  1967,  an 
Increase  of  $17.4  billion  over  1966.  Of 
the  total  in  1967.  $6.5  bilUon  represents 
the  yield  from  special  trust  fund  taxes 
that  were  recently  enacted  or  are  pro- 
Posed  in  this  budget. 

Federal  sector,  national  income  ac- 
counts: A  third  measure  of  Federal  fi- 
nance is  based  on  the  national  income 
accounts.  This  concept  is  designed  to 
indicate  the  direct  impact  of  Federal 
nscal  activity  on  the  economy.  In  this 
set  of  accounts,  Federal  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, hicluding  trust  fund  trans- 
actions, are  generally  estimated  on  an 
jocnial  rather  than  a  cash  basis.  In  ad- 
aition.  purely  financial  transactions  are 
r^  1*  ^  ^^»"se  they  do  not  directly 
rasmt  in  current  output  and  income. 


Total  Federal  sector  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures are  estimated  to  show  a  deficit 
of  $2.2  billion  in  1966  and  $0.5  billion  in 
1967. 

rEDEKAI,    KEVEWUla 

Since  1962,  private  demands  for  In- 
vestment and  consumption  have  been 
stimulated  by  several  major  tax  revisions. 
The  stimulus  resulting  from  these  tax 
changes  has  been  the  single  strongest 
contributor  to  5  full  years  of  sustained 
economic  growth.  In  the  current  year, 
private  wage  earners  and  investors  are 
benefiting  from  tax  reductions  totaling 
$20  billion  as  a  result  of: 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1962.  highlighting 
an  investment  tax  credit  for  business. 

Liberalized  depreciation  allowances. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1964.  providing  a 
record  cut  In  personal  and  corporate  In- 
come tax  rates. 

The  Excise  Tax  Act  of  1965,  authoriz- 
ing a  broad  program  to  abolish  most 
Federal  excise  taxes  and  reduce  others. 

Despite  this  massive  tax  reduction, 
administrative  budget  receipts  under  ex- 
isting legislation  are  estimated  to  be 
about  $21  billion  greater  in  1966  than 
they  were  5  years  earlier  In  1961.  This 
increase  is  more  than  double  the  increase 
during  the  previous  5  years,  when  there 
were  no  significant  tax  cuts.  Thus,  we 
have  a  clear  Illustration  of  the  direct 
relationship  between  tax  policies,  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  Federal  revenues. 

Tax  policy,  however,  must  be  used 
flexibly.  We  must  be  equally  prepared 
to  employ  it  in  restraint  of  an  overly 
rapid  economic  expansion  as  we  were 
to  use  it  as  a  stimulus  to  a  lagying  econ- 
omy. 


Receipts  from  the  public 

[Fiso«l  j-pfir?.    In  bOlionsI 


.\dnuiii~trailvi'    budget    re 

CClpt?: 

lu'lividual  income  taxrs 
Corj>oratioii  income  utxet. 

Excise  taxes 

Other '. 


Total     admitustrative 
budget  r«?clpt8     


Trust  fund  receipts: 

Eraplo-j-nient  taxes  

Deposits  by  8tates.  unem- 
ployment insurance 

Excise  taxes 

Federal  employees  retire- 
ment sysleni-.  

Interest  on  trust  fund  In- 
vestments   

Veterans  life  Insuraooe  pr*- 
miums 

Other 


Total    trust    fund    re- 
ceipts  

Intragovemmental  tranaao- 
tiotis  and  other  adjustments 
(deduct) 


Total  receipts  tram  the 
public 


4.4 

S.4 

119.7 

128.2 

7.1 


145.5 


The  current  situation  calls  for  a  mod- 
est measure  of  flscal  restraint.  As  a  con- 
sequence, I  am  recommending  a  tax  pro- 
gram which  consists  primarily  of  desir- 
able reforms  in  tax  collection  procedures, 
having  the  effect  of  Increasing  revenues 
in  the  current  and  coming  year.  In  ad- 
dition, I  am  proposing  the  deferral  of 
certain  scheduled  excise  tax  reductions. 

Larger  corporations  are  beginning  the 
third  step  of  a  seven-stage  transition  to 
a  full  pay-as-you-go  system  for  corporate 
income  taxes  by  1970.  I  propose  that 
this  transition  be  accelerated  this  year 
and  completed  in  1967  to  produce  in- 
creased corporate  tax  collections  of  $1.0 
billion  and  $3.2  billion,  respectively. 

Similarly,  higher  Income  individuals 
now  find  that  withheld  taxes  imder  the 
existing  flat-rate  system  fail  to  cover 
the  full  tax  liability  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Establishment  of  a  graduated 
withholding  system  will  Increase  tax  col- 
lections by  $0.1  bllUon  in  flscal  1966  and 
$0.4  billion  in  1967,  without  a  change  In 
total  personal  tax  liabilities. 

In  the  case  of  the  self-employment 
social  security  tax,  individuals  may  now 
elect  to  make  payments  annually  instead 
of  quarterly.  By  requiring  these  pay- 
ments to  be  made  quarterly,  trust  fund 
receipts  will  be  Increased  by  $0.1  billion 
in  both  fiscal  1966  and  flscal  1967. 

Together,  these  three  changes  in  col- 
lection procedure  will  put  higher  Income 
individuals  and  corporations  closer  to 
the  full  pay-as-you-go  schedules  which 
now  apply  to  moderate  and  lower  In- 
come wage  earners. 

However,  it  is  desirable  that  the  econ- 
omic impact  of  these  three  collection 
speedup  reforms  should  be  supplemented 
by  temporarily  rescinding  reductions  in 
excise  tax  rates  on  automobiles  and 
telephone  service  which  took  effect  in 
January  of  this  year  and  by  postponing 
the  reductions  in  rates  on  these  Items 
now  scheduled  to  take  place  In  the  fu- 
ture.    Together    these    temporary    tax 
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measures  wiU  yield  $0.1  billion  in  1966 
and  $1.2  billion  in  1967. 

An  Increaw  in  the  payroll  tax  rate  and 
wage  base  to  finance  higher  social  se- 
curity besieflta  and  the  new  hospital  in- 
surance programs  tocA  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  19M.  A  further  Increase  in  the 
rate  will  occur  on  January  1, 1967,  under 
existing  law.  These  increases  are  ex- 
pected to  provide  additional  trust  fund 
receipts  of  $1.6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1966 
and  $«J  bilUon  in  1967. 

The  nature  of  many  Oovemment  serv- 
ices is  such  that  they  should  be  provided 
without  any  ctaarie  or  with  only  a  nom- 
inal charge.  However,  in  certain  cases 
when  a  Oovemment  program  provides 
special  benefits  or  privileges  to  specific 
identifiable  individuals  or  businesses,  ap- 
pn^rlate  user  charges  should  be  initi- 
ated. To  this  end,  legislation  will  be 
proposed  when  necessary,  and  equitable 
user  charges  will  be  instituted  adminis- 
tratively where  authority  exists  to  do  so. 

This  budget  proposes  a  number  of  new 
or  increased  charges,  the  largest  of  which 
are  in  Uie  transportation  field.  I  again 
urge  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  so 
that  the  primary  beneficiaries  will  defray 
a  larger  part  of  the  costs  incurred  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  in  providing  trans- 
portation facllltleB  and  services  to  these 
beneficiaries. 

Increased  highway  user  charges  are  es- 
sential for  completing  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis  and  for  financing  certain  addi- 
tional activities  of  importance  to  high- 
way travelers,  such  as  safety  programs. 

The  users  of  the  airways  bear  substan- 
tially less  than  the  full  cost  of  the  Oov- 
emment investments  and  services  upon 
which  they  rely.  Accordingly,  I  am  rec- 
ommending an  increase  in  the  passenger 
ticket  tax.  Increased  taxes  on  fuels  used 
by  general  aviation,  and  a  new  tax  on  air 
freight.  Receipts  from  the  fuel  tax  on 
general  aviation  which  now  go  into  the 
highway  trust  fund  should  be  retained  In 
the  general  fund. 

The  facilities  of  the  inland  waterways 
system,  which  have  been  improved  stead- 
ily by  the  Federal  Government,  pres- 
ently are  available  to  general  and  com- 
mercial users  free  of  charge.  I  propose 
that  they  meet  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
the  system  through  a  fuel  tax. 

mw   OBUOATIONAI.   AUTHORITT 

The  recommendations  in  this  budget 
will  require  $121.9  billion  in  new  obliga- 
tional  authority  for  fiscal  year  1967  in 
the  administrative  budget.  The  special 
costs  of  Vietnam  represent  $9.1  billion  of 
this  amount. 

Of  total  new  obllgational  authority. 
$106.3  billion  requires  action  by  the  Con- 
gress this  year;  $16.6  billion  represents 
permanent  authorizations  not  requiring 
further  congreMlonal  action;  the  largest 
of  these  is  for  Interest  on  the  public  debt. 

In  addition  to  the  new  obllgational 
authority  required  for  the  administrative 
budget,  $43.6  billion  will  be  available  for 
the  trust  funds  In  1967,  an  increase  of 
$7.5  billion  from  the  estimate  for  1966. 
Most  of  this  Is  in  the  form  of  automati- 
cally appropriated  revenues  from  special 
taxes. 


New  obligatlonal  authority 

(Fiscal  years.     In  billions] 


Ueforlptlon 


Total  authorliatlons  reriulr- 

Inj  current  a<'tlon  by 

Coniress 
Admlnlflraiive  budget 

funds...      $93.8 

Tnut  funds l.fl 

Total  autboritatlons  not  re- 
quiring current  lutlon  by 

CoQgreas: 
.\dmlnUtrative  budget 

fundi 13.  I 

Trust  funds . . |      3t).  4 

Total  nrw  ot>llgational 

authority:  I  , 

Administrative  budget  I  | 

funds 106.8  I 

Trust  funds I      32.  Oi 


19«£ 
actual 


1966  1967 

estl-    I    esti- 
mate  !   mate 


Sill. 6 
.8 


128.0 
35.0 


S106.3 

1.7 


IS.  6 
40.9 


121.9 
42.8 


The  total  recommended  for  1967  in 
the  administrative  budget  Is  $4.1  billion 
below  the  estimate  for  1966.  Most  of 
this  decrease — $3.5  billion — is  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense — including  mili- 
tary Eissistance — reflecting  the  large 
supplemental  appropriations  requested 
for  1966  for  financing  special  southeast 
Asia  costs. 

New  obligatlonal  authority  in  1967  for 
all  other  agencies  has  been  held  at  or 
below  the  1966  levels  wherever  possible. 
The  total  estimated  decline  of  $0.6  bil- 
lion includes  a  number  of  significant 
changes  in  the  authority  requested  for 
individual  agencies  and  programs. 

Major  decreases  other  than  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  are:  $1.8  billion 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  $163 
million  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration;  $110  million 
for  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency;  $103 
million  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

Major  increases  are:  $1.4  billion  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  $750  million  for  interest 
on  the  public  debt;  $316  million  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  administrative  budget  estimate 
for  fiscal  yeair  1966  includes  a  recom- 
mended $15.8  billion  in  new  obligatlonal 
authority  not  enacted  to  date.  The  spe- 
cial Vietnam  supplemental  represents 
$12.8  billion  of  this  total.  Other  supple- 
mental funds  will  be  required  to  finance 
legislation  enacted  last  year  for  which 
no  funds  have  yet  been  provided,  such 


as  higher  military  and  civilian  pay  and  i 
Teacher  Corps  to  help  in  tile  education 
of  underprivileged  children.  Additional 
fimds  will  also  be  needed  for  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  and  for  the  new  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  IMS 
and  the  new  hospital  and  medical  in- 
surance programs  for  the  aged.  Finally, 
relatively  uncontrollable  veterans  bene- 
fits, public  assistance  grants,  and  dis. 
aster  relief  will  reqxUre  more  funds  than 
provided  by  the  Congress  last  year. 

rxOESAL    PKOCEAIU   AND    EZPUTOITTnila 

The  programs  proposed  in  this  budget 
are  designed  to  serve  the  national  in- 
terest to  the  full  extent  possible  within 
an  expenditure  level  appropriate  to  the 
time. 

Our  military  needs  are  heavy.  But 
they  have  not  led  us  to  a  shortsighted 
policy  of  abandoning  the  war  on  poverty, 
ignorance,  blight,  and  disease.  We  will 
continue  to  advance  toward  our  goal* 
for  a  Great  Society.  This  budget  pro- 
vides for  a  significant  increase  in  pro- 
grams which  attack  urgent  domestic 
problems. 

To  achieve  better  returns  for  the  tax- 
payer's dollar,  every  Government  activ- 
ity has  been  subjected  to  exacting  stand- 
ards of  necessity  and  priority.  Some 
have  been  redirected  to  increase  the  ben- 
efits they  produce,  some  iiave  been  re- 
duced, and  others  have  been  eliminated. 
Savings  from  these  actions  are  permit- 
ting greater  expansions  in  programs  of 
more  immediate  urgency. 

Over  the  3  years — from  fiscal  1964  to 
1967 — the  structure  of  the  Federal  budg- 
et will  change  substantially.  Excluding 
special  Vietnam  costs,  total  administra- 
tive budget  expenditures  for  regular 
Federal  programs  will  rise  by  $4.6  billion, 
an  increase  of  only  1  ^  percent  per  year, 

Witliin  the  total,  however,  expenditure 
trends  among  various  programs  are 
sharply  different.  Between  1964  and 
1967,  combined  exf>enditures  on  major 
programs  directed  toward  the  aims  of 
the  Great  Society  in  health,  in  educa- 
tion, in  the  war  on  poverty,  in  manpower 
training,  in  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment, will  rise  by  $6.2  billion.  Un- 
avoidable interest  costs  will  rise  by 
$2.1  billion.  But  expenditures  on  all 
other  activities  wlU  decline  by  $37 
billion. 


The  changing  Federal  budget 
(Fiscal  years.    In  blUlons] 


Deicription 


liitentt 

Health,  labor,  education,  housing  and  community  develop^ 

mant.eeonomlcopportiinlty  program, and  aid  to  the  needy 
Another " 

Total 


Administrative  budget  expenditures,  excluding 
special  Vietnam  cofts 


1964 
actual 


tlO.8 

8.7 
80.2 


»7.7 


196i 
actual 


1968 
estimate 


$11.4 

7.3 
77.6 


$12.1 

las 

78.8 


96.4 


101.7 


1967 
estimate 


Changt, 
1964  to 

1967 


$12.9  I       -H2.1 


+t2 

-i: 


12.9 
76.5 


102.3 


-H-f 


As  we  have  moved  forward  with  new 
programs  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  all  Americans,  we  have  sought  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  activities  of  lower 
priority,  and  to  pursue  every  technique 
of  modem  management  which  reduces 


governmental  costs.  The  expenditure 
trends  since  1964  demonstrate  anew  what 
I  have  stated  on  many  occasions  in  the 
past: 

A  compassionate  government  need  not 
be  a  profiigate  goverrunent. 
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Concern  for  the  needs  and  aspirations 
of  people  can  go  hand  in  hand  with 
responsibility  and  efficiency  in  tlie  man- 
agement of  the  public's  business. 

The  1967  budget  continues  this  ap- 
proach. Net  expenditures  for  Great 
Society  programs  rise  by  $2.1  billion — 
reflecting  a  gross  increase  of  over  $3 
billion,  partly  offset  by  the  substitution 
of  private  for  public  credit  in  several  of 
these  programs;  mterest  costs  rise  by 
$0.8  billion;  while  all  other  regular  ex- 
penditures decrease  by  $2.3  billion. 

During  the  course  of  the  year,  unfore- 
seeable events  may  call  for  prompt  action 
by  the  Government.  We  will  also  want 
to  act  on  matters — such  as  developing 
a  civil  supersonic  transport — for  which 
the  amounts  required  caimot  now  be  pre- 
cisely estimated. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  matters — 
such  as  the  pay  and  retirement  benefits 
of  Federal  civilian  employees — which  are 
under  study  and  on  wliich  decisions  have 
not  yet  been  reached.  To  make  it  clear 
that  the  budget  totals  provide  adequately 
for  such  situations,  I  have  included  $500 
million  in  new  obligatlonal  authority  and 
$350  million  of  expenditures  as  an  allow- 
ance for  contingencies. 

Payments  to  the  public 
[Fiscal  years.    In  blUions] 


1966 

1966 

1967 

Function 

actual 

esti- 

esti- 

mate 

mate 

Administrative  budget  ex- 

[lenditurcs: 

National  defense     -  -- 

$60.2 

$56.6 

$60.6 

Excluding  special  Viet- 

nam costs . .  

(50.1) 

(51.9) 

(60.2) 

International  aflairs  and 

finance                       -  - 

4.3 

3.9 

4.2 

Excluding  si>eclal  Viet- 

nam costs 

(4.3) 

(3.8) 

(4.0) 

Space  research  and  tecli- 

5.1 

5.6 

6.3 

Agriculture  and  agricul- 

tural resources  _.  . 

4.9 
2.8 

4.3 
2.9 

3.4 

Natural  resources 

3.1 

Commerce  and  transporta- 

tion  -  - 

3.5 

3.2 

2.7 

Housing  and  ooinniunity 

-.1 

.1 

.1 

Health,  labor,  and  welfare 

5.9 

8.4 

10.0 

Education 

1.5 

2.3 

2.8 

Veteran,"!  benefits  and 

5.6 
11.4 

6.1 
12.1 

5.7 

Interest - 

12.9 

Oeneral  government 

2.4 

2.6 

2.8 

Allowance  for  contingenclcs. 

.1 

.4 

Intcrfund  tnm.sactlons 

ideduct) - 

.9 

.6 

.7 

Total,  administrative 

bu'lge'  expen'-iltiires 

96.5 

106.4 

112.8 

Total ,  administrative 

l)udgi-t,  excluding 

special  Vietnam 

costs 

(96.4) 

(101.71 

(102.8) 

Tru.st  fund  exix-nditures: 

Health,  lalxjr,  and  welfare. . 

23.2 

26.6 

31.1 

Commerce  and  transporta- 

tion   

3.9 

3.8 

3.9 

Housing  and  community 

1.1 

2.0 

1.2 

National  defcn.se 

.8 

.9 

.9 

Veterans  benefits  and 

services.. 

.6 

.   1 

.6 

.8 

.    / 

Another... --.. 

.9 

Interfund  transactions 

(deduct) 

.6 

.8 

.8 

Total  trust  fund  ex- 

penditures  

29.6 

33.8 

37.9 

Intragovemmental  trans- 

actions and  other  adjust- 

ments (deduct) 

3.7 

6.2 

6.7 

Total  payments  to  the 
public 

122.4 

135.0 

145.0 

Total  payments  to 

the  public,  exclud- 

ing special  Viet- 

nam costs -  - 

(122.3) 

(130.8) 

(134.6) 

The  following  are  my  major  expendi- 
ture recommendations: 

National  defense:  Aggressive  forces 
are  now  testing  our  will  and  commitment 
to  help  a  brave  ally  imder  attack.  This 
Nation  will  continue  to  seek  a  just  settle- 
ment in  Vietnam.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  provide  the  fimds  and  forces  re- 
quired to  sustain  us  until  that  goal  \& 
reached.  The  1967  budget  meets  those 
requirements  as  we  now  see  them. 

The  costs  will  not  be  light.  Defense 
expenditures  necessary  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial requirements  in  southeast  Asia  will 
amoimt  to  $4.6  bilUon  in  1966  and  $10.3 
billion  in  1967.  If  early  settlement  is 
secured,  many  of  these  expenditures 
need  never  be  made.  But  prudence 
requires  that  we  budget  for  them  at  this 
time. 

We  must  also  continue  to  maintain  de- 
fense forces  equal  to  possible  challenges 
elsewhere.  The  funds  recommended  in 
this  budget  provide  for  maintaining  and 
improving  the  broad  range  of  forces  we 
need  to  meet  all  our  defense  require- 
ments. 
In  1967,  we  will: 

Improve  our  strategic  missile  forces 
with  additional  Minuteman  n  and  Po- 
laris A-3  missiles,  with  further  develop- 
ment of  the  Poseidon  submarine - 
launched  missile,  and  with  initial  pro- 
curement of  the  Minuteman  m  missile 
to  be  delivered  in  future  years. 

Initiate  procurement  of  the  new,  high 
performance  FB-111  to  replace  older,  less 
effective  bombers. 

Begin  to  purchase  giant  C-5A  trans- 
port aircraft  to  increase  greatly  our  air- 
lift capabUity. 

Begin  to  build  a  new  nuclear-powered 
aircraft  carrier — our  second — to  aug- 
ment the  Navy's  general  purpose  forces. 
Add  to  the  readiness,  mobility,  and 
staying  power  of  our  conventional  war 
forces. 

Continue  the  vigorous  research  and 
development  programs  vital  to  our  con- 
tinued ability  to  field  the  most  modern 
and  potent  forces  in  the  world. 

While  meeting  our  requirements  in 
Vietnam  and  bolstering  our  forces,  we 
must  maintain  our  uru-elenting  efforts  to 
operate  our  defense  establishment  effi- 
ciently and  economically.  In  1967,  we 
will  continue  to  weed  out  those  forces 
and  installations  which  have  served  their 
purpose  and  which  are  no  longer  essen- 
tial. The  successful  defense  cost  reduc- 
tion program  will  seek  further  savings. 
Moreover,  because  of  the  rising  costs  in 
Vietnam,  we  will  defer  certain  programs 
where  this  can  be  done  without  harm  to 
our  defense  capabilities. 

These  twin  goals — Insuring  that  we 
have  the  forces  we  need  and  operating 
them  at  the  lowest  reasonable  cost — ^will 
require  an  increase  of  $4.0  bilUon  in  na- 
tional defense  outlays  in  1967.  In  the 
absence  of  the  special  costs  of  support- 
ing our  operations  in  South  Vietnam, 
however,  defense  expenditures  would  de- 
cline in  1967. 

International  affairs  and  finance:  As 
we  meet  the  direct  military  threat  to 
freedom  and  security,  we  must  also  con- 
tinue our  pursuit  of  a  world  at  peace,  in 
which — 


Freedom  can  thrive; 
Hunger  and  disease  are  no  longer  a 
common  condition  of  life ; 
Education  is  available  to  everyone; 
All   people  and  nations  prosper  to- 
gether. 

The  long-run  security  and  the  innate 
compassion  of  the  American  people  both 
call  for  policies  wiiich  bring  such  a  world 
closer. 

ToB  Congress  and  the  public  rightly 
demand  that  our  assistance  programs  be 
effective  in  achieving  their  objectives.  In 
the  past  several  months  I  have  carefully 
reviewed  these  programs.  As  a  result  of 
tliat  review  I  am  proposing  the  follow- 
ing steps: 

First,  I  shall  send  to  the  Congress  a 
special  message  proposing  major  initia- 
tives in  international  health  and  educa- 
tion.  Healthy  and  educated  people  axe 
the  most  important  resource  a  nation 
can  possess.  Therefore,  the  1967  budget 
provides  for  expsmded  activities  In  edu- 
cation and  health  as  next  steps  toward  a 
better  world. 

Second,  I  am  proposing  to  expand  and 
reorient  our  food  and  agricultural  as- 
sistance to  the  hungry  peoples  of  the  de- 
veloping countries.  We  will  emphasize 
assistance  to  the  recipient  coimtries  in 
raising  their  own  agricultural  production 
so  that  they  may  eventually  lessen  their 
dependence  on  food  aid  from  the  United 
States.  In  tills  effort,  increased  eco- 
nomic aid  for  agricultural  development 
will  be  closely  coordinated  with  a  new 
food-for-peace  program. 

Increased  expenditures  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  for  activi- 
ties In  health,  education,  and  agriciUture 
are  provided  within  an  economic  Eissist- 
ance budget  which,  apart  from  special 
Vietnam  costs,  is  no  higher  than  In  1966. 
Third,  we  will  step  up  our  efforts  to 
encourage  recipient  nations  to  take  vig- 
orous measures  of  self-help.  Our  eco- 
nomic assistance  will  be  provided  to 
coimtries  which  are  taking  determined 
steps  to  help  themselves. 

Fourth,  we  will  further  concentrate 
our  economic  assistance  efforts.  In 
1967  almost  two-thirds  of  expenditures 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment outside  of  South  Vietnam  will  be 
in  nine  key  developing  countries. 

Fifth,  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
our  assistance,  I  am  proposing  that  the 
program  be  authorized  for  a  5-year 
period. 

My  recommendations  will  be  set  forth 
in  greater  detail  in  other  messages. 

We  will  carry  forward  our  long-term 
commitment  to  tlie  Alliance  for  Progress. 
To  this  end,  funds  are  Included  In  this 
budget  for  continued  expansion  of  the 
resources  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank's  F\md  for  Special  Opera- 
tions. Our  own  alliance  activities  are 
also  being  increased. 

As  part  of  a  cooperative  effort  to  pro- 
mote economic  development  in  Asia,  I 
will  propose  legislation  to  authorize  the 
United  States  to  become  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 
The  budget  also  Includes  funds  to  pay 
our  share  of  the  current  replenishment 
of  the  resources  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Association.  As  soon  as  fu- 
ture needs  and  an  appropriate  sharing 
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formula  are  determined,  I  will  seek  legis- 
lation to  authorize  additional  contribu- 
tions to  this  highly  sucoessf  ul  affiliate  of 
the  Wbrld  Bank. 

Thts  budget  will  also  enable  us  to  ex- 
pand the  Peace  Corps,  of  which  we  can 
be  jtMtly  proud:  to  continue  our  overseas 
Information  activities;  and  to  maintain 
our  Ann  support  of  the  United  Nations. 
Space  research  and  technology:  Just 
orer  90  yean  ago,  man  entered  the  age 
of  controUed  fMght.  TVxiay.  men  orWt 
the  earth  at  speeds  measured  In  thou- 
sands of  miles  an  hour.  In  19«7,  less 
than  6  years  after  this  Nation  set  the 
goal  of  a  manned  landing  on  the  moon 
within  the  present  decade,  we  will  begin 
tmmanned  test  flights  of  the  giant 
Saturn  V  rocket  and  the  Apollo  space- 
craft— ^the  complete  space  vehicle  re- 
Qolred  for  achieving  that  goal.  Later 
on  bi  the  ISeO's.  we  will  undertake  the 
manned  lunar  mission  Itself. 

Our  many  space  achievements— both 
manned  and  immanned — have  dramat- 
ically advanced  our  scientific  under- 
standing and  technological  capabilities. 
Tliey  have  also  clearly  demonstrated 
our  remarkable  progress  In  the  peaceful 
izploration  of  qiace.  In  1967.  our 
arge  space  projects  wHl  be  progressing 
&rom  the  more  expensive  development 
?hase  Into  operational  status,  and  new 
TToJeets  of  equivalent  cost  will  not  be 
itarted.  Accordingly,  expenditures  of 
Jie  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  are  estimated  to  decline 
Vf  $300  million  In  19fl7.  This  level  will 
lustaln  otir  progress  In  space  explora- 
lon  and  continue  the  advancement  of 
idence  and  technology. 

Agriculture  and  agricultural  re- 
ources:  Our  increasingly  efficient  agrl- 
lultxiral   production   Is   a    bulwark   of 

I  trength  for  the  Nation.  It  provides  us 
rlth  an  ample  supply  of  high  quality 
ood  at  home  and  a  large  volume  of 

lommerclal  exports.    It  also  allows  us 

1 0  assist  the  economic  development  of 
I  ther  countries. 

Our  lnerearin«  productive  efficiency, 
lowever,  has  not  been  fully  matched  by 
1  lew  employment  opportunities  for  rural 
leople  who  are  no  longer  needed  In 
'  UTning  and  farm-related  occupations. 
(  tonsequently,  large  numbers  of  farmers 
I  nd  other  rural  people  do  not  share  fully 

1 1  the  benefits  of  this  Increased  effi- 
( lency. 

To  help  eligible  rural  people  and  com- 
itmdtles  participate  more  fully  in  all 
I  vallable  Federal  programs,  the  Depart - 
t  lent  of  Agriculture  is  expanding  its 
a  orvlcea  to  advise  and  Inform  them  about 
t  leae  programs  and  to  fimilsh  Informa- 
ton  to  other  Federal  agencies  about 
r  iral  problems.  The  Department  will 
a  so  participate  with  other  agencies  and 
1(  cal  representatives  in  establishing  pilot 
niulticounty  development  districts  to 
c  >ordliiate  the  planning  of  programs  to 
Ij  iprove  niral  life. 

•nieFpod  and  Agriculture  Act  of  19«5 
r  ■presents  a  milestone  in  modernizing 
0  IT  farm  commodity  programs.  Under 
t]  lis  act.  greater  emphasis  will  be  given 
U  direct  payments  to  farmers.  More- 
**  '**'•  Qy  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
h  ivemore  discretion  In  adapting  farm 
Pfograms  to  new  conditions.    Neverthe- 


less, we  must  explore  new  approaches  to 
the  problems  of  commercial  farming  and 
sedc  new  ways  to  adapt  our  programs  for 
low-lncome  people  to  rural  conditions. 
In  November  1965.  I  appointed  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Pood  and 
Fiber  and  directed  it  to  make  a  pene- 
trating appraisal  of  all  aspects  of  agri- 
cultural policy  and  to  report  in  18 
months.  The  Commission's  recommen- 
dations, along  with  valuable  experience 
under  the  1965  farm  legislation  and  our 
general  programs  to  help  low -Income 
people,  should  provide  a  firm  basis  for 
further  Improvements  in  programs  for 
agriculture  and  rural  people. 

Natural  resoxirces:  In  developing  and 
conserving  our  natural  resources,  we 
miist  always  look  ahead  to  the  Nation's 
changing  needs. 

We  must  act  now  to  meet  the  outdoor 
recreation  needs  of  our  growing  popula- 
tion and  to  preserve  our  historic  and 
scenic  sites.  I  again  urge  the  Congress 
to  authorize  the  national  park,  seashore, 
and  lakeshore  areas  recommended  in  my 
message  last  year  on  Natural  Beauty.  I 
also  recommend  legislation  to  establish 
a  Redwoods  National  Park  in  northern 
California.  With  some  of  California's 
magnificent  State  park  lands  as  a 
nucleus  and  Federal  acquisition  of  key 
adjoining  lands,  a  substantial  area  of  the 
redwoods  will  be  preserved  for  future 
generations. 

Water  Is  a  worldwide  concern.  It  Is 
often  not  available  In  the  proper  amount 
and  quality,  or  at  the  time  it  is  needed 
Lack  of  water  or  poor  use  of  it  can  be  a 
major  deterrent  to  the  growth  of  devel- 
oping nations.  At  my  request,  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Interior  and  State,  to- 
gether with  other  concerned  agencies, 
are  preparing  a  program  to  cooperate 
with  other  nations  In  finding  solutions 
to  the  world's  water  problems. 

Future  water  supplies  both  at  home 
and  abroad  can  be  greatly  expanded  by 
the  economical  conversion  of  sea  and 
brackish  water.  The  Office  of  Saline 
Water,  In  conjunction  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  other  agencies. 
Is  intensifying  its  research  efforts  on 
this  problem.  The  1967  budget  hicludes 
funds  for  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  to 
complete  construction  of  an  advanced 
distillation  unit  at  the  west  coast  test 
center.  This  project  will  accelerate  de- 
velopment of  large-scale  economical 
processes  for  converting  sea  water  to 
fresh  water. 

The  1967  budget  provides  for  starting 
construction  on  a  number  of  new  water 
resources  projects.  These  projects  rep- 
resent a  national  Investment  In  land, 
water,  and  power  resources  which  will 
jield  dividends  for  years  to  come. 

Improved  use  of  nuclear  energy  will 
assuiB  a  major  source  of  economical 
power  for  the  future.  In  working  to- 
ward this  objective,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Is  intensifying  Its  long-term 
program  to  develop  "fast  breeder"  nu- 
clear power  reactors  which,  by  produc- 
ing more  fuel  than  they  consimie,  would 
greatly  expand  usable  energy  resources. 
Commerce  and  transportation:  In  the 
year  ahead,  strong  overall  economic 
growth  will  contribute  Importantly  to 
the  Improvement  of  conditions  In  the 
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Nation's  depressed  areas.  In  addition 
the  1967  budget  provides  for  an  orderly 
expansion  in  Federal  assistance  for  those 
areas. 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  has  given  us  new 
means  for  helping  develop  depressed 
grants,  and  technical  assistance  will  be 
provided.  The  Federal  Oovemment  will 
also  offer  special  Incentives  in  1967  for 
consolidating  such  areas  Into  develop- 
ment districts  better  able  to  plan  and 
achieve  economic  expansion. 

The  special  development  program  for 
the  Appalachian  region  will  continue  at 
a  rapid  pace.  This  unique  Federal-State 
effort  provides  new  opportunities  for  the 
17  "2  million  people  of  the  region  through 
highway  construction,  natural  resource 
development,  and  construction  of  needed 
public  facilities. 

The  new  Office  of  State  Technical 
Services  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce  will  be  in  Its  first  full  year  of  oper- 
aUon  in  1967.  This  Office  will  make 
grants  to  State  and  regional  centers  to 
provide  the  latest  sclenttflc  and  technical 
findings  to  American  business. 

An  efficient  and  safe  transportation 
system  is  essential  to  a  nation  whose 
economy  is  growing,  whose  population 
is  Increasing,  and  whose  urban  areas  are 
expanding  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  Nearly 
one-fifth  of  our  annual  gross  national 
product  Is  spent  on  transportation  of 
people  and  goods. 

The  Federal  Government  is  not  now 
organized  to  deal  effectively  with  this 
major  segment  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. Public  programs  for  research,  pro- 
motion, and  investment  In  transporta- 
tion are  scattered  among  a  host  of 
Federal  agencies.  Where  we  need  con- 
solidation we  find  fragmentation.  I  shall 
propose,  m  a  later  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  creation  of  a  new  Department 
of  Transportation  to  provide  a  realistic 
and  consistent  approach  to  the  Nation's 
transportation  problems. 

There  Is  no  single  statistic  of  Ameri- 
can life  more  shocking  than  the  toll  of 
dead  and  injured  on  our  highways. 
Each  day  we  kill  135  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens— each  year  we  injure  3  million  more. 
I  will  shortly  recommend  to  the  Congress 
a  major  new  highway  safety  program 
providing  for  the  reorganization  and 
centralization  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment's  highway  safety  activities  and  a 
sharp  expansion  of  their  scope.  The 
program  will  give  particular  attention  to 
comprehensive  research  into  the  causes 
and  prevention  of  highway  accidents  and 
to  cooperative  efforts  with  State  and 
local  governments  In  strengthening  acci- 
dent-prevention programs. 

We  will  continue  to  give  special  atten- 
tion to  the  transportation  problems  fac- 
ing our  growing  cities  and  metropolitan 
areas.  Research  and  demonstrations  to 
Improve  intercity  high  speed  ground 
transportation  and  urban  mass  transit 
will  be  actively  pursued  next  year. 

During  the  past  year  progress  made  by 
Industry  on  the  development  of  a  civil 
supersonic  transport  aircraft  has  been 
promising.  I  will  therefore  propose  to 
the  Congress  a  Joint  Government-Indus- 
try program  to  build  the  prototype  of  a 
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safe  and  commercially  profitable  super- 
sonic airplane. 

Housing  and  community  develop- 
ment: During  its  last  session,  the  Con- 
gress passed  two  far-reaching  acts  that 
greatly  improve  our  ability  to  solve  the 
problems  of: 

Providing  good  housing  for  those  who 
cannot  now  afford  it. 

Restoring   the    central    cores   of   the 

cities. 

Achieving  a  rational  pattern  of  growth 
in  metropolitan  areas. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965  Is  the  most  important  piece 
of  substantive  legislation  for  the  Ameri- 
can city  since  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
The  act  creating  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  will 
enable  the  Government  to  launch  a  co- 
ordinated attack  on  the  problems  of 
housing  and  the  city. 

The  new  programs  authorized  by  the 
1965  legislation  must  be  effectively  car- 
ried out.  Accordingly,  this  budget  pro- 
vides funds  for: 

Maximum  use  of  existing  housing  In 
the  low-rent  public  housing  program. 

Well-planned  water  and  sewer  systems. 

Beautlflcation  of  our  cities. 

Facilities  to  house  social  services  and 
recreation  in  lower  Income  neighbor- 
hoods. 

The  1967  budget  also  provides  for  full 
use  of  the  rent  supplement  program.  I 
ask  that  the  Congress  Immediately  take 
the  action  needed  to  start  this  necessary 
program. 

Federal  aid  will  be  approved  In  1967 
for  over  160,000  additional  housing  iinlts 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
and  elderly  Individuals.  Progress  will 
continue  on  restoring  older  areas  of 
cities,  and  greater  emphasis  will  be  given 
to  rehabilitation  and  provision  of  land 
lor  housing  that  most  people  can  afford. 

Public  actions  to  Improve  poor  housing 
conditions,  to  upgrade  deteriorating 
neighborhoods,  and  to  tackle  the  social 
blight  associated  with  slums  too  often 
have  not  worked  to  support  each  other's 
objectives.  The  leadership  resources  of 
private  business,  civic,  and  labor  organi- 
zations have  not  been  fully  utilized  in 
formulating  and  carrying  out  the  actions 
needed  to  preserve  for  all  citizens  the 
human  dimensions  of  city  life.  I  am  re- 
questing legislation  authorizing  assist- 
ance to  qualifying  cities  across  the  Na- 
tion to  show  how  complex  and  inter- 
twined urban  problems  can  be  effectively 
attacked  on  a  large  scale  through  the 
coordinated  use  of  local,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral programs. 

I  again  urge  the  Congress  to  grant 
home  rule  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
so  that  Its  citizens  may  exercise  the  right 
of  self-government  enjoyed  by  other 
Americans. 

Health,  labor,  and  welfare:  Outside  of 
defense,  the  Federal  Government's  larg- 
est outlays  are  devoted  to  Improving  the 
Nation's  health,  protecting  workers  and 
their  families  against  loss  of  Income,  and 
assisting  the  disadvantaged  to  overcome 
poverty  and  unemployment. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  enacted  more 
than  a  score  of  major  bills  which  will 
advance  us  toward  the  goal  of  a  better 
and  more  secure  life  for  our  citizens. 
This  was  an  unsurpassed  achievement. 


However,  there  are  still  a  number  of  Im- 
portant gaps  which  we  should  begin  now 
to  fill. 

Health:  Last  year,  the  enactment  of 
medicare  marked  a  milestone  in  the  so- 
cial history  of  the  United  States.  To 
make  that  legislation  effective  and  to 
assure  that  the  American  people  have 
access  to  high  quality  medical  care  at 
reasonable  costs,  we  need  to  concentrate 
our  efforts  on  the  provision  of  adequate 
medical  facilities  and  manpower.  The 
1967  budget  Is  designed  to  that  end. 
Increeised  funds  are  made  available  un- 
der legislation  enacted  last  year  to  help 
educate  more  doctors,  dentists,  nurses, 
and  graduate  public  health  personnel. 
Funds  are  also  provided  for  newly  en- 
acted programs  to  Increase  the  number 
of  community  mental  health  centers  and 
help  support  their  staff.  I  shall  propose 
legislation  to  assist  our  communities  in 
modernizing  and  replacing  older  hospi- 
tals. Similarly,  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted to  extend  training  assistance  to 
medical  assistants  and  other  health  per- 
sonnel not  now  eligible. 

Apart  from  medicare  and  other  pro- 
gnuns  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  im- 
pressive listing  of  health  measures  passed 
last  year  and  financed  in  this  budget 
includes: 

Regional  medical  programs  to  provide 
up-to-date  diagnosis  and  treatment  for 
heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  related 
diseases. 

Comprehensive  medical  treatment  and 
care  for  preschool  and  school  age  needy 
children  in  selected  areas  of  low  income. 

Increased  efforts  to  safeguard  and 
purify  the  air  we  breathe. 

Improvements  in  vocational  rehabili- 
tation so  that  over  200,000  disabled  or 
handicapped  people  can  return  to  pro- 
ductive work. 

Pollution  control :  Clean  and  sparkling 
rivers  ought  to  be  a  part  of  every  Amer- 
ican's environment.  I  intend  to  propose 
a  new  and  expanded  program  to  combat 
the  problem  of  polluted  water.  This  pro- 
gram will  call  for  the  improved  enforce- 
ment authority  needed  to  conquer  pollu- 
tion. It  will  also  provide  for  large-scale 
cooperative  efforts  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  to  show  how  pollution 
can  be  eliminated  throughout  entire  river 
basins. 

Labor:  I  urge  enactment  of  legislation 
to— 

Provide  long -needed  improvements  in 
our  unemployment  compensation  system. 

Repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

Increase  the  minimum  wage  tind  ex- 
tend protection  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  over  5  million  more  workers. 

Activities  under  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  of  1962  will  be 
reoriented  in  1967  to  place  more  emphasis 
on  the  trahiing  of  persons  who  now  have 
little  or  no  skill.  Special  attention  will 
also  be  given  to  training  for  skills  in  par- 
ticularly short  supply.  Not  only  will  this 
raise  the  earnings  of  the  poor,  but  It  will 
Increase  the  availability  of  productive 
labor  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  ex- 
panding economy. 

Economic  opportunity  programs:  The 
war  on  poverty  launched  In  1965  will  con- 
tinue to  help  low-income  people  develop 


the  skills  and  abilities  needed  for  them  to 
break  out  of  the  cycle  of  poverty  handed 
down  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 
The  budget  will  Increase  this  program  to 
reach  individuals  whom  even  full  pros- 
perity does  not  touch. 

In  1967,  community  action  programs 
will  be  in  effect  In  900  oommunlties, 
making  a  concerted  attack  on  the  poverty 
In  their  midst.  The  Head  Start  preschool 
program,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
and  the  Job  Corps  will  agtdn  help  at  least 
1  million  children  and  youths.  Work  ex- 
perience, adult  literacy,  small  business 
loans,  and  special  employment  projects 
win  help  over  250.000  adults. 

Other  aids  to  the  needy:  I  intend  to 
propose  legislation  to— 

Strengthen  programs  giving  assistance 
to  unemployed  parents  of  needy  children 
by  providing  work  experience,  services, 
and  training  to  equip  them  for  regular 
employment. 

Improve  the  nutrition  of  needy  chil- 
dren. 

Older  programs  will  be  redirected, 
shifting  more  of  their  resources  to  help- 
ing the  disadvantaged : 

The  school  lunch  and  special  milk  pro- 
grams will  focus  more  on  needy  children, 
helping  to  provide  them  with  adequate 
and  well-balanced  m^als. 

The  public  assistance  progr«un  will 
provide  more  financial  aid  and  better 
medical  care  to  families  with  dependent 
children. 

The  Federal-State  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program  will  erux)ll  more  handi- 
capped persons  who  are  receiving  public 
assistance. 

Education:  There  is  no  greater  chal- 
lenge than  that  of  providing  our  children 
and  youth  with  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop fully  their  talents  and  Interests. 
Education  is  vital  to  the  achievement  of 
a  Great  Society  and  is  our  major  weapon 
in  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  89th  Congress  has  made  education 
history.  It  has  truly  opened  the  doors  of 
opportunity  to  preschool,  elementary, 
secondary,  and  college  education  for  mil- 
lions of  our  young  people.  The  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  and  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  will  benefit  this  generation  and  clear 
the  way  to  greater  opportunity  for  future 
generations. 

This  budget  reflects  the  added  Federal 
responsibility  for  Improving  our  Nation's 
educational  system.  The  expenditures 
proposed  for  1967  are  more  than  85  per- 
cent above  the  1985  level.  In  1967  thts 
will  make  possible — 

An  increase  of  $905  million  in  expendi- 
tures for  school  aid  under  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  mostly  for  grants  to  improve  the 
education  of  more  than  7.5  million  dis- 
advantaged children; 

A  Teacher  Corps  of  more  than  3,700 
members  to  ser\'e  In  schools  with  large 
numbers  of  children  from  low-Income 
families ; 

Scholarships,  loans,  and  part-time 
work  for  well  over  1  million  college 
students,  3  times  the  number  In  1965: 

Commitments  exceeding  $1  billion  for 
loans  and  grants  to  help  more  than  1.300 
colleges  build  needed  academic  and  col- 
lege housing  facilities. 
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We  should  continue  to  build  upon  the 
programs  to  enlarge  educational  oppor- 
tunity and  improve  the  quality  of  teach- 
ing. The  Elonentary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  should  be  extended 
beyond  June  30,  1966,  and  improved.  To 
inerea«e  its  effectiveness,  the  Income  cri- 
terion tor  allocating  f imds  for  fiscal  year 
l»6t  iboold  be  raised  from  $2,000  to 
$3,000  and  the  Incentive  grant  provision 
should  be  dropped. 

Veterans  benefits  and  services :  The  Na- 
tion properly  provides  special  help  to 
those  who  suffer  disabilities  while  in  the 
senrioe  of  our  country;  this  help  is  ex- 
tended through  programs  of  Income 
maintenance,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
and  medical  care.  We  also  have  a  con- 
tinuing obligation  to  the  widows  and 
children  of  those  who  have  died  in  per- 
forming military  service. 

The  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
recognized  both  of  these  basic  trusts  by — 

Increasing  disability  compensation 
payments  : 

Liberalizing  vocational  rehabilitation 
benefits; 

Affording  more  generous  allowances 
for  chlldrsn  receiving  educational  aid 
under  the  War  Orphans  Act; 

Providing  a  new  program  of  insurance 
coverage  for  men  in  our  uniformed  serv- 
ices. 

We  are  currently  engaged  in  armed 
conflict  and  have  called  upon  the  youth 
of  our  Nation  to  serve  in  that  conflict. 
We  should  develop  and  expand  programs 
to  ease  their  readjustment  to  civilian  life 
by  providing  education  and  training  as- 
sistance. 

Tbe  1967  budget  also  provides  for  fur- 
ther improvements  In  the  high  quality  of 
medical  care  administered  in  VA  hos- 
pitals. New  services  will  continue  to  be 
added  to  bring  to  veterans  the  latest  ad- 
vances of  medical  science. 

Veterans  programs  should  continue  to 
emphasize  the  needs  of  the  service-dis- 
abled. All  veterans  and  their  families 
are.  of  course,  eligible  to  participate  In 
the  steadily  improving  general  health, 
education,  and  welfare  programs  pro- 
vided by  the  Qovemment  for  all  citizens. 

General  govarnment:  Action  by  the 
Congress  is  urgently  needed  in  several 
different  areas  of  governmental  responsi- 
bility. 

In  reoent  years,  we  have  made  giant 
strides  toward  the  goal  of  equal  rights 
for  all  dUzens.  We  still  have  far  to  go. 
To  guarantee  equal  protection  to  indl- 
viduals  and  to  minorities  under  the  law, 
there  are  clear  and  positive  additional 
leglalAtlye  actions  which  must  be  taken. 
I  will  shortly  recommend  such  actions  to 
the  Cimgreas. 

A  Qreat  Society  cannot  be  marked  by 
rialng  crime  rates.  Americans,  rich  and 
poor,  are  as  one  on  this.  In  1965, 1  pro- 
posed and  the  Congress  enacted  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act.  Under  that 
program  Federal.  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate institutions  can  work  together  to — 

Improve  training  of  law-enforcement 
personnel; 

Promote  research  and  spread  informa- 
tion on  law  enforcement  and  correctional 
teohniques; 

Strengthen  the  administration  of 
Justice. 


The  1967  budget  provides  for  an  89- 
percent  increase  in  the  funds  allotted  to 
this  program. 

I  am  determined  to  take  whatever  fur- 
ther stepe  are  necessary  to  combat  crime. 
I  will  propose  to  the  Congress  additional 
legislation  to  meet  that  objective. 

The  stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  will  be  reduced  further  in  1967 
as  we  continue  to  dispose  of  materials 
excess  to  our  long-term  needs.  To  per- 
mit management  improvements  and  re- 
duce costs,  legislation  should  be  enacted 
to  consolidate  inventories  and  facilitate 
disposals  from  the  stockpile. 

PUBLIC    DEBT 

The  size  of  the  public  debt  varies  from 
year  to  year  primarily  as  a  result  of  the 
Government's  surplus  or  deficit.  Based 
on  the  estimates  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures in  this  budget,  the  debt  on  June  30, 

1966,  will  be  $320.0  billion.    On  June  30. 

1967,  it  will  have  risen  to  $321.7  billion. 

Public  debt  at  end  of  year 
IFiacal  years.    In  biUlons] 


Deaorlptlon 


1964 
actual 


Owned  by  Fe<leriU 
agencies  imd  trust 
funds 

Owned  privately 
UDd  by  Federal 
Rejerve  banks 


Total. 


$60.7 
251.8 


312.  S 


196,1 
actual 


1966 
esti- 
mate 


$63.  0       $6i.  9 
2M.8       25S.1 


317. 9       320. 0 


1967 
esti- 
mate 


$69.9 
251.8 


321. 


Present  law  provides  a  temporary  debt 
limit  of  $328  billion  until  June  30.  1968. 
After  that  date — If  no  action  is  taken— 
the  limit  will  revert  to  the  permanent 
celling  of  $285  biUioa.  It  Is  necessary, 
therefore,  that  the  fllftns.for  the  period 
after  June  30,  1966,  be  raised. 

A  workable  debt  limit  should  allow  for 
two  factors  in  addition  to  the  esUmated 
size  of  the  debt  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1967: 

Seasonal  fluctuations  In  the  size  of  the 
debt. 

The  need  for  flexibility  in  managing 
the  debt. 

The  first  is  necessary  to  allow  for  pe- 
riods when  the  debt  will  exceed  the  end- 
of-year  total.  This  results  from  the  sea- 
sonal pattern  of  receipts,  which  are 
lower  in  the  first  half  of  the  flscal  year. 

Adequate  provision  for  flexibility  will 
permit  the  Treasury  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  favorable  market  conditions  and 
thus  avoid  unnecessary  interest  costs. 

IMPROVINO     COVERNlmn     MANAGUCENT 

As  a  nation  we  have  much  to  do.  We 
have  the  will.  We  have  the  resources. 
But  we  must  conserve  these  resources, 
investing  them  wisely.  We  dare  not 
waste  them. 

This  calls  for  Improved  Government 
organization,  better  programing,  cost  re- 
duction, and  effective  employment  poli- 
cies. I  intend  shortly  to  present  the 
Congress  with  a  number  of  proposals  de- 
signed to  accomplish  these  objectives. 

Government  organization:  In  moving 
toward  the  goals  of  the  Great  Society, 
the  enactment  of  substantive  legislation 
Is  only  the  first  step.  The  89th  Congress 
has,  through  its  accomplishments  to 
date,  provided  the  basis  for  advancing 


in  such  critical  areas  as  civil  rights,  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  medical  care  for  our 
older  citizens,  improvement  of  our  cities 
and  regional  development. 

However,  if  these  laws  are  to  produce 
the  desired  results — effectively  and  at 
minimum  cost  to  the  taxpayer — we  can- 
not afford  to  cling  to  organizational  and 
administrative  arrangements  which  have 
not  kept  pace  with  our  changing  needs. 

Government  organization  must  provide 
for  fast  and  fiexlble  response  to  new 
problem,s  and  conditions.  We  must  be  as 
bold  and  imaginative  in  reshaping  and 
modernizing  the  executive  branch  as  we 
have  been  in  devising  new  programs.  A 
structiu-e  designed  in  major  part  to  carry 
out  programs  and  policies  of  the  IQSO's 
and  earlier  years  will  not  give  us  the 
organization  we  need  as  we  move  to- 
ward the  1970 's.  I  will  propose  shortly 
to  the  Congress  a  series  of  reorganization 
measures  which  will  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  manage  Its  business  more  effec- 
tively. 

Federal,  State,  and  local  coordination; 
Many  of  our  critical  new  programs  in- 
volve the  Federal  Government  in  joint 
ventures  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments In  thousands  of  communities 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  success  or 
failure  of  those  programs  depends  large- 
ly on  timely  and  effective  communica- 
tions and  on  readiness  for  action  on  the 
part  of  both  Federal  agencies  In  the  field 
and  State  and  local  governmental  units. 
We  must  strengthen  the  coordination  of 
Federal  programs  In  the  field.  We  must 
open  channels  of  responsibility.  We 
must  give  more  freedom  of  action  and 
judgment  to  the  people  on  the  firing  line. 
We  must  help  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  deal  more  effectively  with  Fed- 
eral agencies.  We  must  see  that  in- 
formation gets  to  the  field  and  to  co- 
operating State  and  local  governments, 
promptly  and  accurately. 

I  Intend  to  see  to  It  that  this  dimen- 
sion of  the  new  public  management  re- 
ceives major  attention  and  action  in  the 
coming  year. 

Plannlng-programing-budgeting  sys- 
tem: I  have  directed  the  executive 
branch  to  develop  and  Introduce  a  new 
plannhig-programlng-budgetlng  system 
which  will  Incorporate  the  most  modern 
management  techniques  now  used  In 
Government  and  Industry.  This  system 
will  enable  us  to — 

Be  more  concrete  and  precise  about 
the  objectives  of  our  programs; 

Examine  longer  term  problems  and 
consequences  more  systematically; 

Consider  more  alternatives  before 
reaching  decisions; 

Link  our  planning  efforts  more  direct- 
ly to  budget  decisions; 

Get  more  effectiveness  for  the  dollars 
we  spend; 

Provide  more  benefits  to  the  American 
people  In  more  economical  ways. 

During  the  next  year,  I  expect  to  see 
much  progress  made  In  this  system  with 
results  that  will  be  refiected  In  the  budg- 
et for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Substitution  of  private  for  public 
credit:  In  recent  budgets.  I  have  pressed 
for  the  encouragement  of  private  financ- 
ing in  the  major  Federal  credit  programs 
wherever  I  have  felt  It  to  be  consistent 
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with  the  pubUc  interest.  I  will  need  the 
cooperation  of  the  Congress  to  carry  this 
effort  still  further  in  the  coming  year. 

This  Is  an  Important  and  sensible  way 
to  manage  our  Federal  credit  programs. 
I,  therefore,  urge  prompt  action  on 
legislation  being  proposed  to  au- 
thorize a  considerable  expansion  In 
the  sale  of  participations  in  Government 
loans.  The  budget  assumes  its  enact- 
ment. With  the  authority  provided  by 
such  legislation,  my  budget  proposals  for 
encouraging  the  substitution  of  private 
for  public  credit  will  reduce  1967  expend- 
itures by  $4.7  billion  from  what  they 
would  have  been  otherwise. 

Automatic  data  processing:  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  obtained  great 
benefits  from  the  use  of  electronic  com- 
puters. With  the  direct  armual  cost  of 
acquiring  and  operating  this  equipment 
now  In  the  range  of  $2  billion,  I  Intend 
to  make  sure  that  this  huge  Investment 
is  managed  efiBciently — through  such 
means  as  research,  equipment  sharing, 
careful  purchasing,  and  coordinated 
Government- wide  utilization  policies. 

Cost  reduction:  During  the  past  2 
years,  I  have  not  ceased  to  demand  an 
exacting  standard  of  cost-consciousness 
In  every  department  and  bureau  of  the 
executive  branch.  I  believe  neither  in 
padded  budgets  nor  In  tax  habits  of  orga- 
nization and  management.  Every  dol- 
lar of  expenditure  must  produce  results. 
I  expect  each  Government  employee  to 
spend  the  public  dollar  with  the  same 
care  and  concern  he  would  exercise  if  It 
came  out  of  his  own  paycheck. 

In  preparing  this  budget,  all  existing 
programs  have  been  reexamined  closely. 
Wherever  a  program  could  be  cut  back 
on  grounds  of  less  priority.  I  have  cut 
It.  Despite  the  appeal  of  many  of  these 
programs  to  affected  groups,  I  urge  the 
Congress  not  to  restore  them  to  their 
previous  levels. 

There  are  many  ways  to  reduce  costs 
and  eliminate  unnecessary  spending: 

By  curtailing  or  eliminating  activities 
of  declining  Importance. 

By  closing  marginal  branch  oflQces  or 
installations. 

By  pooling  common  services. 

By  simplifying  organization. 

By  increasing  productivity. 

By  installing  up-to-date  systems  and 
equipment. 

By  Interagency  coordination  of  plans 
and  operations. 

By  stringent  budgetary  reviews. 

Last  March,  I  set  In  operation  a  Gov- 
ernment-wide, formal  program  for  sys- 
tematic cost  reduction  In  which  each 
agency  must  identify  savings  goals  for 
the  year  ahead  and  report  to  me  on 
actual  results.  This  program  Is  work- 
ing. 

Agencies  have  identified  specific  sav- 
ings in  1965  and  1966.  Additional  sav- 
ings will  be  made  In  1967.  Altogether, 
the  civilian  cost  reduction  program  wlU 
reduce  the  costs  of  operating  the  Gov- 
ernment by  some  $1  billion  In  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967. 

The  Department  of  Defense  accom- 
plished $4.8  billion  of  savings  in  fiscal 
year  1965,  and  the  annual  rate  of  sav- 
ings in  that  Department  Is  expected  to 
exceed  $6  billion  hi  1969. 


No  Eigency,  regardless  of  size  or  im- 
portance, is  exempted  from  the  duty  to 
save  the  taxpayer's  money  by  better 
management  and  alert  business 
methods. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  develop- 
ments to  come  to  my  attention  Is  the 
remarkable  progress  of  Government 
agencies  In  Improving  productivity. 
With  workloads  mcreaslng  in  nearly 
every  category  of  Government  activity, 
the  only  way  to  restrain  mounting  Fed- 
eral employment  Is  by  persistent  man- 
agement improvement  and  higher  pro- 
ductivity. These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
changes  In  productivity  which  are  re- 
fiected In  this  budget: 

The  Social  Security  Administration  is 
achieving  a  productivity  gain  of  2  V2  per- 
cent by  automating  the  recomputation 
of  benefits,  with  a  saving  of  1,742  man- 
years  and  $12.4  million. 

The  Post  Office  Department's  budget 
refiects  an  Increase  In  mall  processing 
productivity  of  1.4  percent,  resulting  In 
a  saving  of  3,900  man-years  smd  $23 
million. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  is  In- 
creasing productivity  by  5  percent  In 
airways  facilities  operation  and  main- 
tenance, thus  absorbing  nearly  all  the 
workload  Increase  resulting  from  the 
growth  in  aviation  activity,  with  a  budg- 
et saving  of  almost  $4  million. 

By  using  advanced  medical  tech- 
niques, the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
been  able  to  reduce  the  duration  of  pa- 
tient stay  in  its  hospitals.  In  1967,  about 
1  percent  more  patients  can  be  accom- 
modated than  in  1966.  This  means  that 
the  same  number  of  beds  operated  in 
1966  will  take  care  of  7,000  more  patients 
hi  1967. 

These  action;;  are  the  result  of  tireless 
effort  by  many  officials  and  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  often 
harder  work  to  save  money  than  to  find 
productive  ways  to  spend  It.  But  It  Is 
equally  Important  to  the  public  Interest. 

I  believe  we  are  making  good  progress 
in  reducing  costs  and  Improving  efficien- 
cy, but  I  will  never  be  satisfied  that  we 
have  done  all  we  should.  I  expect  the 
top  officials  of  every  department  and 
agency  to  press  hard  in  the  coming  year 
to  do  still  better — and  not  only  in  head- 
quarters operations.  Only  10  j>ercent  of 
all  Federal  employees  are  in  W«ishing- 
ton — most  of  our  employees  and  opera- 
tions are  spread  throughout  the  50  States 
and  overseas.  I  intend  to  stress  particu- 
larly this  year  the  urgency  of  manage- 
ment improvement  and  better  pubUc 
service  in  the  field  establishment  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

coNCLtrsiON 

This  Nation  has  committed  Itself  to 
help  defend  South  Vietnam  against  ag- 
gression. We  are  determined  to  fulfill 
that  commitment. 

This  Nation  has  also  committed  Itself 
to  a  major  effort  to  provide  better  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  opportunities 
for  all  Americans.  We  are  also  deter- 
mined to  fulfill  this  commitment. 

Both  of  these  commitments  involve 
great  costs.  They  are  costs  we  can  and 
will  meet. 

The  objectives  we  are  seeking  are  in- 
terdependent. 


We  cannot  fight  for  peace  and  freedom 
in  Vietnam,  while  sacrificing  Individual 
dignity  and  opportunity  at  home.  For  it 
would  be  a  hollow  victory  if  our  pursuit 
of  world  peace  were  carried  out  at  the 
expense  of  domestic  progress. 

Yet  we  must  also  recognize  thai  a  truly 
Great  Society  looks  beyond  its  own  bor- 
ders. The  freedom,  health,  and  prosper- 
ity of  all  mankind  are  Its  proper  concern. 

The  struggle  in  Vietnam  must  be  sup- 
jxirted.  The  advance  toward  a  Great 
Society  at  home  must  continue  unabated. 

This  budget  provides  the  means  for 
both  these  goals. 

I  urge  the  support  of  Congress  and  all 
Americans  for  Its  principles  and  its  pro- 
grrams. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

January  24, 1966. 

The  message,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  was,  without  objec- 
tion, referred  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore IMr.  Albert]  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 
MESSAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Maeon],  Is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress  which  Is  looking  into  the  possi- 
bility of  hnprovlng  the  operations  of  the 
Congress. 

In  reading  some  of  the  testimony  be- 
fore that  joint  committee,  I  find  that  a 
considerable  point  has  been  made  to  the 
effect  that  Congress  does  not  get  an  op- 
portunity to  view  the  overall  picture  of 
Federal  expenditures.  Federal  revenues, 
and  the  fiscal  plan  of  the  Government. 

Whether  or  not  there  Is  great  hunger- 
ing for  this  understanding,  I  am  not  sure. 
I  would  hope  that  there  is.  Surely,  there 
ought  to  be.  But  the  relatively  small  at- 
tendance of  Members  here  on  the  House 
floor  to  hear  the  President's  budget 
message.  In  which  he  i^ecommends  ap- 
propriations of  about  $121  billion  for  fis- 
cal 1987,  would  Indicate  something  less 
than  a  consuming  interest.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  we  do  need  to  look  at  the  overall 
budget  and  fiscal  situation  as  well  as  to 
the  specifics.  Tlie  money  business  is 
probably  our  most  Important  single 
business. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
done  his  job.  He  has  performed  his  re- 
sponsibility, in  that.  In  compliance  with 
the  law,  he  has  submitted  his  budeet. 
Whether  we  like  It  or  not  Is  a  different 
matter,  but  he  has  discharged  his  duty 
In  that  he  has  submitted  his  recommen- 
dations. He  has  submitted  his  budget 
to  the  Congress  for  consideration. 

Now  It  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  dis- 
charge Its  responsibility. 

The  President  is  not  unaware  of  the 
mood  of  the  country.  I  believe  he  un- 
derstands generally  the  thinking  of  the 
American  people.  He  knows  that  the 
American  people  want  peace.  They  want 
a  successful  conclusion  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  In  the  meantime,  they  want 
domestic  programs  to  take  the  back  seat, 
relatively  speaking. 
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On  the  other  hand.  I  believe  the  peo- 
ple want  a  rontlmMttlon  of  orderly  ffov- 
emment.  Sonly,  they  do  not  want  to 
abandon  everytkdns  we  are  dolnc  in  this 
eountry  and  eidetrack  all  programB  while 
devoting  ounelvee  exclusively  to  the  war 
In  Vietnam. 

What  the  eoontry  wants  and  what  the 
country  needs  1b  restraint  In  the  appli- 
cation of  the  present  laws  and  in  the 
paaslnf  at  additional  laws  relating  to 
the  expenditure  of  money.  In  other 
words,  what  the  country  wants  is  a  slow- 
down, or  certainly  not  a  buildup,  of  ex- 
penditures In  areas  where  reductions  can 
safely  be  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  wholly  unlikely 
that  the  Congress  will  receive  from  the 
President  at  this  sesBion  any  communi- 
cation or  proposition  bearing  more  vitally 
on  the  future  welfare  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  fact  of  all  mankind,  than 
the  budget  and  the  message  we  have  Just 
heard.  Manifestly,  we  can  do  no  more 
than  react  In  a  general  way  to  the  tone 
and  direction  of  the  message  and  the 
big  features  of  the  overall  budget.  I 
shall  supplement  these  observaUons  with 
additional  remarks  and  supporting  sta- 
tistics, but  anything  so  vast,  so  complex. 
and  ao  enoompasslng  as  this  huge  com- 
pUattoD  knewn  as  the  budget  of  the 
United  States  will  require  weeks  and 
months  of  Individual  and  committee 
study  and  floor  debate  to  fully  ingest  and 
proceee. 

There  are  some  distinguishing  features 
to  this  meeeage  and  this  budget— some 
quite  remarkable,  some  quite  imremark- 
able.  Perhaps  the  most  imremarkable, 
yet  In  some  ways  significant  thing  about 
it  Is  that,  like  the  last  budget,  and  even 
•everal  budgets  previously,  the  great  bulk 
of  It  wUl  unquestionably  receive  broad 
acoeptence  from  both  parties  and 
throughout  the  country.  Undoubtedly, 
some  features  will  be  greatly  contro- 
verted. 

I  believe  the  President  has  put  some 
things  In  the  budget— I  know  he  has— 
of  which  I  will  not  approve,  and  of  which 
eome  other  Members  will  not  approve. 
He  has  cut  too  low  in  some  places,  in 
my  judgment,  and  he  has  gone  too  far 
in  some  places.  This  is  Inevitable.  This 
1«  not  something  about  which  we  should 
complain  here,  because  It  Is  the  Presi- 
dent's responsibility  to  propose,  and  it 
Is  our  renxmslbillty  to  dispose  of  the 
matter  from  the  legislative  standpoint. 
For  myself,  and  I  would  hazard  to  say 
probably  for  the  great  majority,  I  like 
the  general  tone  and  direction  of  the 
meesage.  I  believe  It  responds  reason- 
ably well  to  the  imperative  necessities  of 
the  times.  It  heads  to  the  right  direc- 
tion. Bringing  the  deficit  down  to  $1.8 
Mlllon  from  •6.4  billion  now  shown  for 
the  current  year,  in  the  face  of  what  we 
are  having  to  do  in  Vietnam,  is  quite 
remarkable.  It  looks  to  me  like  a  fis- 
cally responsible  course. 

The  message  is  remarkable  for  its 
manifestations  of  restraint,  yet  equally 
iu>teworthy  for  Its  unrestrained  commit- 
ment to  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom. 
It  la  uoreetralned  in  its  message  to  the 
world  Communist  movement,  and  in  its 
allocation  of  reeouxees  to  give  substance 


to  that  message,  that  we  will  do  what 
we  have  to  do  to  preserve  our  freedom 
and  that  we  cannot  be  defeated  by  force 
of  arms.  Implicit  is  the  message  that 
the  breath  of  freedom  is  like  an  eter- 
nal flame— unquenchable,  Imperishable. 
There  can  be  no  limits  to  the  necessi- 
ties— there  will  be  no  limits — because 
there  is  no  second  place  in  the  struggle. 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  wish  to  empha- 
size something  we  do  so  by  repeating  It, 
or  if  we  are  writing,  we  underscore  it. 
The  printer  Italicizes  It — italics  are  sup- 
plied for  emphasis.  I  want  to  underscore 
and  italicize  and  emphasize  by  repeating 
a  passage  from  today's  message  that  I 
believe  epitomizes  the  remarkable  re- 
straint through  which  and  by  which  the 
President  and  his  many  associates  have 
succeeded  in  containing  budget  expend- 
itures and  marked  out  big  strides  that 
can  be  taken  and,  in  his  opinion,  ought 
to  be  taken  by  the  Congress  toward 
balancing  the  budget.  I  read  from  the 
first  page : 

The  rate  of  advance  In  the  new  programs 
haa  been  held  below  what  might  have  b««B 
proposed  In  less  troubled  times,  many  older 
and  lower  priority  acUvitles  have  been  re- 
duced or  eliminated,  and  economies  have 
been  sought  In  every  operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  dominant  theme  struck  by  this 
message  and  this  budget^-ln  all  but  the 
most  imperative  and  unassailable  na- 
tional security  and  defense  necessities — 
is  restraint,  moderation,  discipline.  The 
budget  is  the  convening  place  for  all  the 
policies  and  programs  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  the  occasion  of  the  greatest 
contest  between  conflicting  and  com- 
peting Interests.  With  public  money 
never  In  overabundance;  v^lth  these 
great  conte.sts  between  needs  and  wants 
for  a  place  In  the  budget;  and  especially 
with  the  great  unfertilized  seedbeds  of 
budget  growth  so  generously  sown  by  the 
Congress  in  new  legislative  enactments 
last  year,  who  would  deny  that  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  associates  have  exercised 
remarkable  restraint  and  great  ingenu- 
ity in  putting  together  a  war,  peace,  and 
prosperity  budget  only  $1.8  billion  out  of 
balance? 

When  we  consider  the  much  larger 
$6.4  billion  deficit  now  foreseen  for  the 
current  year,  the  $1.8  billion  looks  all 
the  more  remarkable.  It  involved  some 
painful  and  unpopular  choices;  some 
cutting  out;  some  hacking  at  the  roots 
as  well  as  at  the  branches;  some  defer- 
ments to  a  more  propitious  time.  And 
low-priority  defense  spending  did  not 
escape  the  knife.  It  w^  not  done  with- 
out great  effort  and  much  study  and  I 
believe  the  people  will  generally  applaud 
those  efforts. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  programs 
which  are  large  In  importance  but  not 
BO  large,  relatively  speaking,  where  the 
major  controversies  will  come.  There 
will  be  no  controversy  about  the  impor- 
tance of  defense  appropriations.  We  will 
have  to  provide  nearly  $13  billion  for 
interest  on  the  debt,  because  that  is  auto> 
matic.  We  will  have  to  provide  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  perhaps 
the  probabilities  are  that  we  might  go 
beyond  the  request  of  the  Administra- 


tion with  respect  to  the  care  of  the  vet- 
erans of  the  country. 

We  will  have  to  provide  for  an  agricul- 
tiu-al  program.  Some  very  sharp  and 
painful  reductions  have  been  made  in 
that  program  as  well  as  in  other  pro- 
grams by  the  President. 

I  suspect  that  there  will  be  little  con- 
troversy about  the  need  to  provide  for 
a  strong  space  program,  even  though  it 
has  been  held  down. 

Every  knowledgeable  person  concedes 
the  long  truth  of  history  that  growth  of 
the  population  and  growth  of  the  coun- 
try  and  its  economy  ordain  some  auto- 
matic growth  in  public  services.  Public 
services  cost  money — and  thus  the 
budget  grows.  I  well  recall  President 
Eisenhower's  often-quoted,  lucid  ac- 
knowledgment of  this  in  his  own  budget 
message  to  Congress  in  1960: 

Moreover,  Ineacapable  demands  resulting 
from  new  technology  and  the  growth  of  our 
Nation,  and  new  requirements  resulting  from 
the  changing  nature  of  our  society,  win  gen- 
erate Federal  expenditures  In  future  yeari. 
•  *  •  We  must  not  forget  that  a  rapidly 
growing  population  creates  virtually  auto- 
matic increases  in  many  Federal  reeponsl- 
bUitles. 

For  example,  there  are  2.308,000  more 
Americans  this  morning  than  when  the 
previous  budget  came  last  January  25. 
And  the  bellwether  gross  national  prod- 
uct, measuring  the  economy's  total  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services,  grew  $47 
billion  last  year  and  today's  budget  pro- 
jects a  fiu^her  growth  of  $46  billion  this 
year — the  basis,  of  course,  for  much  of 
the  anticipated  rise  in  budget  revenues. 

Against  this  background,  the  overall 
fiscal  1967  administrative  budget  shows 
up  rather  well— it  is  about  15  percent  of 
the  projected  gross  national  product,  vir- 
tually the  smallest  in  15  years. 

Another  useful  way  of  gaining  some 
better  perspective  about  the  dimensions 
of  Federal  budget  spending  is  to  note 
that  about  three-fourths  of  the  budget 
goes  for  objects  considered  proper  func- 
tions since  the  earliest  days  of  the  Re- 
public— national  defense.  Internal  reve- 
nue, the  postal  service,  administration  of 
Justice,  aid  to  veterans,  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs,  and  interest  on  the  debt. 

CONGRESSIONAL    RESPONSlBILmES    AND    ACTIONS 

But  the  budget  is  only  the  first  step. 
It  Is  only  a  plan.  It  is  not  self-execut- 
ing. It  is  here  for  our  consideration  and 
our  disposition;  the  next  moves  are  up 
to  us.  What  shall  we  do — what  shall  be 
our  attitudes,  our  approach,  our  guide- 
lines? We  hear  much  about  guidelines 
these  days.  What  shall  be  our  master 
guideline  as  we  study  and  vote  on  these 
many  budget  recommendations? 

In  view  of  the  situation  confronting  us, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  great 
uncertainties  we  face,  I  believe,  and  I 
would  indulge  the  great  hope  that  in  re- 
spect to  all  nondefense,  and  even  to  low- 
priority  defense  budget  items,  our  one 
principal  guideline  this  session  ought  to 
be  fiscal  caution  and  restraint.  We 
ought  to  thoroughly  screen  every  propo- 
sition of  new  or  enlarged  authorization; 
every  old  and  every  enlarged  appropria- 
tion; every  suggestion  for  Increased  reve- 
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nue;  and  every  responsible  suggestion  for  it  is  understandable  that  a  budget  be     Variations  in  the  administrative  budgets— 

further  reductions.  somewhat  optimistic  in  outlook  and  tone.        oriffinal   projections   versus   final   results 

We  ought  to  take  a  determined  stand  In  making  the  budget,  the  President  has        i^^rig  the  last  ii  budgets,  i955-€5)— con. 

against  marginal  spending.  to  declare  something  of  the  end  from  the               | Non:.— Rounded  amounts  used] 

We  might  weU  use  the  same  pencil  the  beginning.    He  has  to  draw  the  first  line     Budget    surplus    i  + )    or 

President  used  in  making  up  the  budget,  between  what  he  thinks  we  need  and           <^e^cit  ( - ) : 

but  resharpen  it  and  bear  down  a  little  what  he  thinks  we  can  afford  as  a  nation         Original  January  budget 

harder  when  we  write  the  legislative  and  It  is  up  to  us,  as  independent  legislators;        pC^!fiu,?f  — - '^11  ?i^'^'^ 

appropriation  bills.  to  redraw  that  line  as  we  see  best.    And                        ^ — -  -43,1^,000.000 

I  have  even  urged  that  the  executive  in  redrawing  it,  we  ought  to  remember:               so  in  total  inst«ad 

branch  delay  the  expenditure  of  funds  First.  AU  original  budgets  are  tenta-                  of  a  total  deficit 

already  appiropriated  where  this  can  be  tive  at  best-and  the  uncertainties  of  the                  of     %iza     buuon 

done  safely  in  view  of  the  changed  and  Vietnam  situation  make  this  1967  budget                  o^'"  the  11  years 

changing  circumstances.   That  Is  a  prop-  more  tenuous  than  most                                             as  originally  pro- 

er  course  under  the  right  circumstances.  second   All  orlKlnal  budBPts  tnm  nnt                  ^*"*^'   ^^*'"*  "^ 

The  law  authorizes  it.     Common  pru-  H.fffr^ntiv    /ko  S,»».  5     */  T       I                 ^  <l**<='^  °'  •^s ^ 

dence  Justifies  it.    The  necessities  of%^  Stoe^iicta^^f                        "°'                  ^'"'"^^-^   """^r^' 

and  the  uerllB  of  Inflation  mmmanri  it  maicn  the  expectations.                                                          for  the  worse  of..    -29,  901.  000,  000 

ButCo^gSs^wmnotacTuI^^  Third.  The  hard,  cold  experience  is  New  obUgaUoaai  authority 
on  ils  S  unS  the  peSp  e  generlS  l^tlZ:  "^  '^'  '"^"''  ^"^^^**'  ^^"^  t^^'  expeudZr^;  "* 
demand  and  support  such  a  course.  ^  Uons  ov^rm^^hX^^  Or\X:ii:^Z7lX.t 
promised  to  follow  a  course  of  fiscal  re-  th  "  n^ /i^?^'^!!^"*"*!  ^"^^^^^^^^  proposals  from  the 
straint  when  we  adopted  the  big  tax  cut  I^Ll^.t  i^^  ^^""^  °"*  f^*^?'  *"  '^^  President  (which  he 
bill  2  years  ago.  More  than  ever,  now  is  fB^^^a^e  the  shoe  was  on  the  other  foot;  not  infrequently 
the  time  to  redeem  that  pledge  there  was  a  shortfaU.  Budget  balances  amends  and  supple- 
There  are  times  as  Woodrow  wiiKnn  ^"°  "*  °®  illusory.  ments  from  time  to 
onS^'J^roSJ^'^d'wK^thld^t^o"  ^^There  are  „,any, UPS  between  the  cup  ^^rim-ounu-eu^c^"  ll^^'o^SSr 
economy  Is  not  debatable;  when  it  is  *"**  *^®  "P-  Economic  conditions  ^^"^  amounu  enacted.  Pi7. 400,000,000 
manifest  and  Imperative."  Now  Is  such  change.  Congress  alters  the  budget.  ^^^^-^  amounts  en- 
a  time.  Economic  weU-belng  is  the  well-  Emergencies  arise.  And  so  on.  80,  Mr.  acted  exceeded  the 
spring  of  our  strength.    Inflation  is  its  Speaker,   as   we   work   on   these   many                  original      budget 

enemy.  budget   recommendations,   simple   pru-                 proposals  by -t-4a,  200, 000. 000 

Restrahit  in  public  spending  is  not  easy  ^^°*^®  compels  the  suggestion  that  we     (Not*.— m   10  of   the   11 

to  come  by.     The  chahismoker  finds  it  °^^*  ^  assume  some  worsening  of  the        y^*"  t^*  ^^^  amount 

hard  to  give  up  the  habit.    The  compul-  ^^^^P*   P<»i"on     It   Is  wise   to   hedge        ^^,J^    «<;^«i  ^« 

sive  eater  has  the  same  problem.    One  of  against  overoptlmism  and  against  un-        et     propo^l     for     the 

the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  wanted  to  leam  certainty.     Speaking  about  national  ap-        year.) 

something   about   geometry   but   didn't  proprlations  way  back  in  1879,  the  dls-        Source:  Budget  Documents, 

want  to  study  all  the  13  parts  of  "Euclid's  ttnguished  Republican,  James  A.  Gar-        January  isea. 

Elements."    He  said  a  shortcut  -would  be  field,  then  a  Member  of  the  House,  hit                   BUDcrTAHT  coNTiNOENcres 

T.T^!:  ^^^'^"P?"  ^«^d  tol<i  ^^  the  naU  on  the  head.                                            Moreover.    Mr.    Speaker,    remarkable 

AnH  th^^  no  royal  road  t»  geometry.  "War  overturns  all  ordinary  calcula-  though  this  budget  is.  it  Is  In  the  red, 

eSmomv                 "^          shortcut  road  to  tions."  he  said.     That  is  exactly  what  it  not  in  the  black.     It  Is  still  $1.8  billion 

U7»T^^  »,^(.  „       n  .J-    .  V     J          ,    i  ^as  done  to  the  current  fiscal  1966  budget  short  of  balance.    That  is  a  lot  of  money 

thU  rptarH     a™'.^*"  ^^'"^'^  ^°^l^  I"  and  to  this  fiscal  1967  budget.    And  it  Is  and  not  only  leaves  no  room  for  relaxa- 

S^Sency^f  ^Tri?SL«Tt!oTmo?e  ^^«  "^^^  ^^°"^  °^  uncertainty  still  hanging  "on  of  our  standards,  no  room  for  com- 

«o     Rnf  o  ,Lw    J^i    4  ,4    ^        !  over  the  Treasury.  placency;  It  calls  for  sacrifices. 

Snse^^n  th^^S  0I  iSTSopIe  gene?a^y  '  included  ^enlightening  summary        While  all  budgets  rest  to  some  extent 

is  the   orSy   Sing   ^er      sSrd  °"  ^^''  P°^"^  °^  ''"^S^*  variations:  on  contingenci^.  this  $1.8  billion  im- 

Baruch.  the  distinguished  financier  and  VaHations  in  the  administrative  budgets-  balance  now  projected  for  fiscal  1967,  and 

advisor  to  Presidents,  once  put  the  idea  <^«^^^   pr<yfections   versus   final   results  ^°  fonie  lesser  extent  the  $6.4  billion  re- 

ratherwell-                             *-      «  «=  '"=»  (using  the  last  11  budgets,  1955-65)  vised  deficit  now  estimated  for  the  cur- 

r-         _  \  ,  (Note.— Rounded  amounts  usedi  ^^nt  fiscal  year  1966,  depend  partly  on  a 

Government  Is  not  a  substitute  for  people,  '               «ounaea   amounts    useaj  fnlrlv  Innc  list  of  nnr^nnTnnHaHnn  Ipjri.! 

but  Simply  the   instrument  through  which  Net  budget  receipts :  iftiv^nrHini      Vvp^  hoMln^^^ 

they  act  •  •  V    The  greatest  blessing  of  our  Original  January  budget  Native   actions      Even   holding    to    those 

democracy  Is  freedom.    But  In  the  last  anal-  projections $849,263,000,000  amounts  will  involve  the  work  of  many 

ysls.  our  only  freedom  Is  the  freedom  to  dls-  Final  results  (when  the  hands  and  the  minds  of  many  Members 

cipiine  ourselves.  years  were  over) 840,824,000,000  and  several  committees.    We  have  our 

\m^a^  TT,^  ^,^A  ^■^^       t  i   J  i.  — work  cut  out  for  us. 

is  Tdrara  s^;i2i  Si.t?nSoi"fewPPn  ""ir^^""  '""  "^°'*                                    ^  President's  budget  Is  not  Just  a  fiscal 

?ur^S  Ld 'oiS^  w'^r  A^ne'^iTa  ''"""- --,^!;^:;^^;^  Plan,  it  is  a  broad  legislative  plan.    I  can 

necessity:  a  want  is  a  deske.    And  as  a  (NoT..-in   6    of   the    11  IVf^, wf°.i,^^  .S"' i" '''"''h^^'^^^^/IV 

general  proposition  of  principle.  I  thhik  y^^".  revenues  were  less  ets  submitted  by  the  Executive,  to  this 

it  best  for  the  health  of  government  and  ^^'"'^  t^«  ^"^^^^  ^udg-  statement     The   President   usuaUy   re- 

the  public  good  that  aU  of  us  ought  to  „et:m  6  they  were  more.)  quests  additional  revenue.     Maybe  It  is 

And  ourselves  in  some  oeroetual  stat^  nf  ^et  budget  expenditures:  a  postage  rate  increase  or  an  Increase 

dlssatSaStl^n  aS  dS  s^^^^^^  original  January  budget  otherwise  in  revenues.     Today,  the  Presl - 

auSof  Mv^mmpSf  nnm^^^^  ^P^J*^"",? 862,502,000,000  dent  has  requested  an  increase  in  rev- 

ti7»  :.         ,^?     ,!  ^!    ^  "°  ^^'^^ ''"at         Final  resulte... 883,964,000.000  enues    for    fincal    iaB7     whlrh    wnnlrt    h* 

the  size  of  the  budget,  but  with  our  per-  !r,,4„oii^t  JtLk^,,*  •;  o  wTm  7 

spectives  in  good  focus.  Expenditures     went  equivalent  to  about  $4.8  billion  or  so  in 

BUDOBTAaT  vABiATioNs  higher  by +21,462,000.000  that  year.    Similar  requests  that  is,  re- 

BUDUBTAaT  vABiATioNs  .  quBsts    rcquirhig    new   legislation    were 

As  we  process  segments  of  this  budget  (notb.— in   8   of   the    11  made  by  former  Presidents  both  Demo- 

auring  the  session,  we  ought  to  also  take  years,    actual    spending  cratic  and  Republican.    The  President 

account  of  the  inherent  nature  of  virtu-  exceeded     the     original  submitted  a  plan,  and  according  to  the 

ally  every  budget  from  every  President  in  budget,     in  3  years,  it  plan  which  he  has  submitted  we  will  be 

every  time  and  administration.  ""i^l      ♦  ♦  ,    »k  hi  the  red  by  the  sum  of  $1.8  billion.    He 

Budgets  set  goals,  chart  courses  of  ac-  ^L^  a    de'viatufn  ^^^'^  ^^«  eUminated  this  deficit  and 

ttons  outline  expectations,  and  embody  ^..  ..                 +39  j>oi  ooo  000  Provided  for  a  baUnced  budget  had  he 

anticipations.    It  is  not  only  traditional,  -f  29.  »oi .  ooo.  000  been  wUling  to  submit  a  recommendation 
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for  revenues  in  excess  of  the  amounts 
which  are  In  fact  proposed  in  the  budget 
today. 

For  example,  if  Congress  failed  to  pass 
the  corporate  income  tax  acceleration 
and  the  graduated  individual  withhold- 
ing measures  now  pending  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  11.8  bil- 
lion deficit  for  1967  would  rise  to  $5.4  bU- 
llon  and  the  1966  deficit  would  rise  to  $7.5 
billion.  And  if  the  President's  request 
that  the  7-percent  excise  tax  on  auto- 
mobiles and  lO-percent  excise  tax  on 
telephone  service  be  restored  was  also  not 
adopted,  the  1967  deficit  would  rise  an- 
other $1.2  to  $6.6  billion  and  the  1966 
deficit  to  $7  J  billion. 

Other  minor  tax  aad  user  charge  pro- 
posals to  be  considered  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  while  relatively  minor 
to  the  budget  totals,  Involve  not  only 
some  new  concepts,  but  also  several  earli- 
er reoommendations  that  Congress  did 
not  see  fit  to  adopt.  Inaction  would  be 
further  adverse  to  the  budget. 

Another  legislative  committee — pre- 
sumably the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Ciirrency — will  have  for  consideration 
legislation  to  enlarge  the  program  of 
shifting  credit  to  private  sources  by  sell- 
ing participations  in  pools  of  Oovern- 
ment-owned  loans  held  in  several  agen- 
cies. Some  authority  to  do  this  already 
exists  and  the  budget  assiunes  its  use,  but 
It  also  assumes  enactment  of  a  bill  to 
permit  selling  $3.2  billion  additional  par- 
ticipations. Translated  into  budgetary 
terms  which  count  these  sales  as  offsets 
to  expenditures  rather  than  as  receipts, 
the  $112.8  billion  administrative  spend- 
ing budget  for  1967,  and  thus  the  $1.8  bil- 
lion deficit,  would  Increase  by  about  $2.3 
billion  if  this  is  not  done;  $350  million 
would  also  be  added  to  the  fiscal  1966  ex- 
penditure and  deficit  amounts. 

Still  another  recommendation  of  leg- 
islation in  today's  budget  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  probably  will  have 
before  It  would  authorize  fees  for  meat, 
poultry,  and  commodity  Inspection  and 
classification.  These  involve  about  $68 
million  and  the  deficit  would  deepen  if 
not  enacted. 

Legislation  that  would  reduce  1967  ex- 
penditures by  $42  million  by  shifting  for- 
est and  public  land  highways  from  the 
general  budget  to  the  highway  trust  fund 
budget  is  also  in  today's  budget — pre- 
sumably the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
will  have  the  bill  before  it.  And  the 
budget  proposes  legislation  similarly 
treating  the  new  highway  beautlficatlon 
program;  this  is  tied  to  a  budget  prop- 
osition to  shift  acme  automobile  excise 
tax  funds  to  the  highway  trust  fund.  It 
InTOlves  $67.7  million  of  spending.  Fail- 
ure of  either  or  both  would  adversely  af- 
fect the  $1.8  billion  deficit. 

Proposed  legislation  involving  opera- 
tion of  the  Oovemment  mortgage  liqui- 
dation fund,  and  about  $252  million,  and 
shown  as  an  exi)endlture  reduction  in 
1967.  is  urged  in  today's  budget.  Fail- 
ure of  enactment  would  deepen  the  def- 
icit by  the  $252  million. 

Another  significant  budget  assist  that 
reflects  necessary  and  timely  action,  but 
which  cannot  be  counted  on  to  keep  re- 
curring  at  the   Immediately   projected 


level,  Is  the  sale  of  stockpiled  materials. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  budget  assumes 
that  sales  of  $1.9  billion  will  be  made  this 
year  and  next,  but  this  will  require  cer- 
tain congressional  actions. 

The  budget  again  proposes  that  opera- 
tions of  the  REA  and  power  administra- 
tions of  the  Interior  Department  be 
placed  on  a  revolving  fund  basis.  These 
are  bookkeeping  propositions  in  that 
both  budget  receipts  and  expenditures 
are  equally  reduced,  with  no  resulting  ef- 
fect on  the  deficit. 

These  are  some  of  the  principal  in- 
stances of  contingent  conditions  on 
which  the  $1.8  billion  hinges.  They  ag- 
gregate, for  1967,  over  $7  billion.  Many 
other  factors  influence  the  final  results, 
of  course.  A  key  point  here,  however, 
is  that  some  of  these  propositions,  run- 
ning into  $5  billion  or  more,  are  one  shot, 
nonrecurring;  a  certain  budgetary  for- 
tuitousness surrounds  them.  It  Is  well 
to  keep  in  mind  as  we  process  the  budget 
that,  once  adopted,  they  will  not  recur 
to  help  balance  the  following  year's 
budget.  We  must  look  ahead,  to  the 
longer  view.  Government  is  a  continu- 
ing and  ever  Increasing,  costly  business. 
A  single  fiscal  year  is  but  a  brief,  arbi- 
trary accounting  period  in  the  world's 
biggest  ad  Infinitum  business. 

On  the  new  obligational  authority. 
rather  than  the  expenditure,  side  of  the 
budget,  four  of  the  propositions  in  to- 
day's message  that  depend  on  actions  by 
several  legislative  committees  involve 
over  $1  billion  in  new  obligational  au- 
thority cancellation.  Two  Items  involve 
cancellation  of  $750  million  now  avail- 
able for  college  housing  and  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association;  $91  million 
relating  to  highway  beautlficatlon;  and 
$305  million  attending  the  proposition  to 
put  REA  operations  on  revolving  fund 
accounting.  Inaction  on  either  of  them 
would  have  the  effect  of  exceeding  the 
President's  aggregate  budget  obligational 
requests  by  Just  that  much. 

In  virtually  every  session,  something  is 
said  about  so-called  budgetary  gimmicks 
or  gadgets  that,  If  not  by  design  then  in 
effect,  more  or  less  tend  to  minimize 
budget  totals.  I  do  not  recall  any  budg- 
et of  the  last  10  or  15  or  more  years — 
whether  from  a  Republican  or  a  Demo- 
cratic President — that  did  not  have  a  few 
proposals  that  someone  either  did  or 
could  somehow  label  as  "phony,"  or 
"bookkeeping,"  or  "gimmickry." 

I  remember  one  In  particular  in  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  fiscal  1956  budget  that 
at  the  time  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  unusual  entries  ever  encountered  In 
a  national  budget.  The  countless  budget 
items  were  totaled  up  tmd  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  just  before  the  grand  total, 
an  "unallocated  reduction"  of  $1,750 
million  was  entered  against  the  expendi- 
ture total.  The  individual  appropriation 
requests  were  not  reduced;  just  the  total 
estimate  of  spending.  It  brought  the 
defense  budget  expenditure  total — not 
the  detailed  estimates.  Just  the  grand 
total — down  from  $35,750  million  to  an 
even  $34  billion  and,  of  course,  similarly 
lowered  the  overall  budget  total.  I'he 
appropriation  requests  and  the  support- 
ing details  for  defense  were  hitched  to 


the  $35,750  million  basis,  not  the  $34 
bUlion. 

This  unusual  item  was  advanced  as 
representing  defense  economies  that 
could  not  then  be  pinpointed  but  which 
it  was  hoped  could  be  realized  on  a  day- 
to-day  operational  basis  throughout  the 
fiscal  year. 

But  as  not  Infrequently  happens,  the 
expectation  exceeded  the  realization. 
Not  only  was  none  of  the  $1,750  million 
realized;  final  defense  expenditures  that 
year  consumed  all  of  It  and  $41  million 
besides. 

The  fact  Is  that  Federal  operations  and 
activities  are  so  vast,  so  varied,  and  so 
complex,  and  Involve  such  a  wide  assort- 
ment of  accounting  and  financing  ar- 
rangements, that  it  should  sirrprlse  no 
one  who  knows  anjrthlng  about  the  situ- 
ation if,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
propositions  are  advanced  for  adjusting 
or  changing  some  of  the  arrangements 
or  otherwise  dealing  with  the  finances  of 
the  Government.  Some  may,  at  times, 
seem  unrealistic.  Some  may,  at  times, 
be  unduly  optimistic  in  the  opinion  of  a 
majority.  Some  may  even  be  fortuitous 
to  the  situation  of  the  moment.  But  all 
that  I  remember  seeing  were  entitled  to 
be  in  the  budget  If  the  President  thought 
it  appropriate  to  put  them  there.  Noth- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States 
says  is  Immaterial — or  should  be  re- 
garded as  immaterial. 

The  budget  law  of  45  years  standing 
directs  the  President  to  propose  to  the 
Congress  whatever  budgetary  and  legis- 
lative recommendations  he  deems  appro- 
priate, along  with  his  reasons.  He  has 
carte  blanche  in  this  respect.  It  is  then 
for  the  Congress,  on  its  own  responsibil- 
ity, to  accept  or  reject. 

All  such  propositions  are  set  out  in  the 
President's  budget,  for  all  to  see.  None 
can  be  put  into  effect  if  Congress  wishes 
to  countermand  them.  Some  of  them 
usually  hinge  upon  action  by  Congress  at 
the  current  session ;  some  can  usually  be 
administratively  done  based  on  previous 
law.  But  that  is  the  point — they  must 
all  be  lawful. 

Congress  has  its  own  Independent  re- 
sponsibilities and  has  the  final  say  on 
what  the  appropriations  shall  be  and,  ul- 
timately, what  the  expenditures  shall  be. 
And  it  is  our  final  prerogative  to  say 
what  shall  be  done  about  the  many  rec- 
ommendations in  the  budget.  The  Pres- 
ident, acting  within  the  law,  has  seen  fit 
to  make  recommendations.  It  is  up  to 
us  here  in  Congress  to  dispose  of  them  as 
we  see  fit,  by  majority  vote  in  the  demo- 
cratic tradition. 

NSW    LZGISLATTTE    PROPOSTTIONS    WITH    BtTDCFT 
AMOT7NTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  noticeable  fea- 
ture of  this  budget  Is  the  much  smaller 
number  of  propositions  of  legislation  for 
new  or  extended  activities  calling  for  ad- 
ditional appropriations.  There  are  only 
a  few  In  today's  message,  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  much  longer  list  last  year. 

The  first-year  costs  of  these  recom- 
mendations are  included  in  the  budget 
totals  of  both  new  obligational  authority 
and  expenditures.  These  are  the  class  of 
items  that  must  first  go  through  the  leg- 
islative authorization  procedure  before 
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they  are  eligible  under  the  rules  to  be 
considered  in  the  appropriation  bills. 
New  legislation,  of  course,  is  the  prin- 


cipal seedbed  of  higher  future  budgets; 
the  first-year  amounts  are  often  com- 
paratively small. 


Proposilions  of  new  legislation  in  the  budget  for  1967  for  both  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  1906 

FLscal  1967 

New 

obligational 

authority 

requested 

Administra- 
tive budget 
expenditures 
(estimated) 

New 

obligational 
authority 
requested 

Administra- 
tive budget 
expenditures 
(estimated) 

I\TER.NATIO.NAL  FLVANCUL  IXSTITI  TIONS 

Investment  ill  Asian  Development  Bank     ...    . 

$120,000 

$10,000 

$20,000 

$10,000 

.Agriculture: 

fU.A.— Sale  of  assets 

—549  000 

(FNMA— Saleof:is,sets) 

(-51,000) 
—  li<0  000 

REA— Rcvolvine  fund  -.- 

-1S9,  000 

-3a5,000 

-71.  2'.)'* 

-1,478 

CMS— User  charges 

20,360 

-66;  172 
—  1  478 

ARS— User  charees .     .. 

Total  proposed  legislation,  Agriculture. 

20,36(1 

-1S9.000 

-377,  776 

—  812  650 

Comjncri  'e : 

Burpiiu  of  Public  Roads: 

Forest  highwavs 

-33,000 

-7,000 

-91, 750 

-210 

(42,  000) 
(151.000) 

—33  000 

Public  liinds  liigliwavs 

—9  CiOO 

llmliwav  beau tiflcat ion 

—  67  64)0 

Ilishway  safely 

—  310 

Tru.st  lunds: 

Forest  and  public  lands  highways  (liquidation 
of  contract  ;iutliorizution) ". 

Iliiliway  Ix'.iutificatioa 

1 

Total  proposed  le::islatlon,  roTnmcrce  

-131,900 

—  110  OOO 

HEW: 

Pul'iic  Health  Service: 

.Nurse  and  medical  student  loans 

-20,900 
41.000 

74,100 
-34,187 

—  20  900 

General  health  ieuislation  to  slrenpthen  man- 
power and  planning  for  health  services  and 
facilities..  -      .  ,  . 

23,000 

23,500 
—34  1S7 

Water    Pollution    Control    .■Vdminlstration:    Clean 
rivers  demonstration,  strengthened  enforcement, 
research  development  and  training,    and    State 
support 

Olfice  of  Education: 

N1)E.\  stu'ient  loans— Recis.'ilon  of  1967  NOA 
and  expenditures 

Expen<iiture  effect  of  sale  of  participation  certl- 
licates  in  pools  of  college  academic  facilities 
loans 

-Sv5  OOO 

Total  proposed  legislation,  HEW 

60.013 

—93  5S7 

HUD; 

Pool  participation  sale.s: 

College  liou.sing  loans 

-300,000 

—  801   000 

Piililic  facility  loans 

—  77  700 

F.N.MA. 

-450,000 

—  383,  2tj5 

Oovemnienl  mortgage  lif)uidatiOQ  fund: 

Aids  to  private  housing 

-16,735 

Adv:incenient  of  business 

—  Ifil  4,S3 

Financing  farm  and  rural  housing 

—  'A, mo 

Assistance  to  higher  education.. 

—  21  525 

Urban  renewal  and  community  facilities 

—  2,300 

Citv  deiuou.stration  grants 

12.000 

5  000 

Total  proposed  legislation,  nUD 

-738,000 

—  1.50S  958 

lattrior: 

Kecl!i:nation — 3d  powerhouse  at  Grand  Coulee  .  . 

3.000 

-40.  4.-*2 

-1,000 

-3.  325 

2  400 

lionnevillc  Power  .\dministration 

Soutlieastern  Power  -\dminiiitration 

-38,  9M 
-1,000 
-1,731 

-38,  961 

-25.200 

-1,731 

-40,  432 
-2C  200 

Southwestern  Power  .Vdminlstration 

—  3  325 

Total  proposed  legislation,  Interior 

-41.682 

-65.882 

-41, 757 

—67  557 

Labor:  .\dvanc8  to  the  Employment  Service 

-23.000 

—23  000 

Vpterans'    Administration:    Readjustment    beneflts— 
Cold  war  01  bill 

100,000 

90  000 

Small  Business  .Administration:  Proposed  participation 
sales  authority  legislation    

-350,000 

—883,292 

District  of  Columbia: 

Revised  Federal  payment  formula       .  

11,900 
11,800 

11  900 

Loan  lo  District  of  Columbia  for  capita!  outlay, 
highway  fund .  . 

11,300 

Total  proposed  legislation,  District  of  Columbia 

23.200 

2.3,200 

Grand  total,  proposed  legislation  for  1966  and  196T 
in  the  1967  budget        ..                

98,678 

-594, 882 

-1, 109,  280 

—2,  876, 844 

But  another  striking  thing  about  this 
year's  list  of  proposed  new  legislation  Is 


that  it  includes  a  relatively  large  number 
of  Item  designed  to  diminish  rather  than 


increase  budget  totals,  although  several 
of  them  are  either  one-time  or  of  short 
duration  effect. 

For  general  information,  I  have  In- 
cluded above  a  tabulation  from  the 
Budget  Bureau  summarizing  these  prop- 
ositions of  new  legislation. 

WHICH  Bcroorr  total  is  betosx  us 

FOR    ACTION » 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  more  generally  famil- 
iar $112.8  biUion  administrative  spending 
total  is  not  the  one  on  which  we  will  be 
acting  directly  in  the  various  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  bills  this  session. 
There  is  always  considerable — and,  I 
might  add,  understandable — confusion 
on  the  question  of  which  budget  we  proc- 
ess. So  it  may  help  those  who  have  oc- 
casion to  examine  these  remarks  if  I  try 
to  bring  some  better  understanding  to 
the  matter. 

The  $112.8  billion  total  represents  the 
administrative  spending  budget — the  dis- 
bursements, or  chccks-to-be-issued 
budget  during  the  fiscal  year  1967,  which 
begins  this  coming  July  1.  It  Includes 
billions  and  billions  to  be  spent  from 
carryover  balances  of  appropriations  al- 
ready voted  in  earlier  sessions — some 
$30.7  billions  in  fact. 

The  new  obligational  requests  in  to- 
day's budget  for  fiscal  1967  is  $121,904 
million.  The  greater  part  of  that  will  be 
expended  in  1967  but  considerable  bil- 
lions will  carryover  for  actual  disburse- 
ment— and  some  even  for  Initial  obliga- 
tion— to  fiscal  year  1968  and  beyond.  On 
top  of  that,  today's  budget  also  contem- 
plates .supplemental  new  obligational  re- 
quests of  $15,757  million  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  1966 — and  in  fact  a  nearly 
$13  billion  request  came  from  the  Presi- 
dent last  week  in  the  Vietnam  defense 
supplemental. 

Those  are  the  initial  expectations,  the 
present  indications,  as  shown  in  today's 
budget.  There  will  be  revisions  and 
amendments  as  the  session  ensues — 
there  always  are — but,  barring  great 
emergencies,  these  are  the  general  di- 
mensions of  what  we  are  asked  to  au- 
thorize and  appropriate.  They  total 
$137,661  million  for  fiscal  years  1966  and 
1967  combined — for  the  session,  in  other 
words. 

There  is  one  other  pertinent  note  to 
what  I  have  just  said.  Under  laws  of 
earlier  Congresses,  there  are  a  group  of 
so-called  permanent  appropriations  that 
come  about  every  year  under  terms  of 
those  earlier  laws,  and  thus  do  not  need 
to  be  acted  upon  in  bills  each  session. 
This  year,  for  fiscal  1967,  they  are  pres- 
ently estimated  in  the  budget  at  $15,650 
million;  interest  on  the  debt  is  by  far 
the  largest,  but  there  are  several  others. 
They  are  set  out  In  the  budget.  The 
amount  Is  in  both  the  $121.9  billion  and 
the  $137.7  billion  totals  I  cited. 

So  using  today's  initial  budget 
amounts,  the  House  will  be  considering 
and  acting  on  a  budget  considerably  dif- 
ferent from  the  $112.8  blUion  spending 
budget  figure. 

The  following  table  may  be  helpful  in 
summarizing  the  figures  on  this  point. 
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Spending  and  aeic  obligationai  budgets — lh«  portionn  Hubjeil  to  artion  thia  nesmon 


A'ln;iriiilr  itive 
buili'ft  cstiiiiiito 
of  exiWDiijtures 
(disbursement.*! 


A  lniinWrativ<> 
Im'ii'ct  n"iiiiv«t.s  for 
1    aev  oljlij;ational 
authority 


Relating  to  fiscal  ll«7: 

1.  Totals  proposed.  President's  budat,  J^n,  24.  iWi 

2.  Dedaet  wtimate  of  erpenditurcs  In  fi.«cal  1967  ugainst  ol4i«iif!"nal 

authority  nada  Mrail»blv  in  prior  «'Sjioas  mul  tii^rfM-f  not 

b«lore  tlie  iMTsent  session  for  livuon; 

I.  Darfuet  aoBOunt*  Bpptloat>l«  to  fx-rmanent  approprlartons  recurrlnfr 
mHomHUnUj  wWNQt  nraesslty  for  •ctioD  In  tliis  setslon  'sfrcriil 
Items);  Interest  Is  by  tar  the  largest.  Eiiendjlurc  liipire  her«'  may 
ne((lKfhly  dupHcstr  some  (small)  part  of  Item  2.  hut  not  pnr-uno 
u>dtot«rt) 

Amount  relating  to  fiscal  19fl7  Involved  In  propojal*  tor  direct 
ooiMlctaralloo  and  action  In  tiiis  session , 

Relating  to  fiscal  19W: 

4.  £>|ipkiiMntals  for  Hacal  1966  as  .<hOM  n  in  thi'    I'rnsidint's  1967 

badfet,  Jao.  24,  1960,  tor  direct  ooDnutrallon  and  action  In  this 
session  

Totals  ivtUfwarion: 

5.  Totals  proposal.  President's  (  uilgat,  Jan.  24,  1966  Jttms  1  and  4i 
8.  Totals  for  direct  con.itderuion  :ind  uctlon  In  this  seaslon  (itfiu  5, 

lavJtaaMZaiidS  n'klch  arise  out  ofactioiu  taken  in  prior -le^sion-). 


$112,847,000,000 
-30.739,000.000 


«21,9O4,0OO,(K» 


-15,660,000,000 

-15,6.10,000,000 

66, 458,  000, 000 

106.254,000,000 

5.  797,  000.  000  1 


15,7.57.000.000 


lI-<,  144.000  (XW  j  137,6f.l.OOO,  QOO 

72.  -■55.  000, 000  I  122.  Oil,  000.  000 


NOTES 
It«m  i  lo  the  "eipeadluue"  figure,  would  lnclu<le  some  amount.s  "ipplioible  to  activities  subject  to  annual  scru- 
„?^."!S*^?' i**_,^°''*^i'°°  Control  Ael  which  would  largely  result,  however,  from  new  obllgationaJ  authority 


granted  In  prevloos  session.^. 

Item  3.  tha  "expandliurv"  Ogurt  is  a 
tdsfUlAad. 

Source:  The  budget  for  1967. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  tried  to  urge  earlier, 
the  heavy  cloud  of  uncertainUes  hanging 
orer  us  at  this  time  calls  for  eacrlflces 
and  for  fiscal  restraint.  I  would  under- 
score one  point — good  Intentions  In  af- 
fairs of  public  money  have  a  way  of  com- 
ing unglued,  of  going  aglimmer.  Final 
results  have  a  way  of  being  wide  of  the 
original  marks — wide  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion, and  for  many  resisons.  Here  is  a 
striking  fact  that  I  think  worth  noting 
as  we  begin  consideration  of  another 
budget:  In  10  of  the  last  11  fiscal  years, 
through  all  administrations  and  through 
good  times  and  bad,  final  amounts  of  new 
obligating  authority  written  onto  the 
books  of  the  Government  exceeded  the 
original  January  budget  pnnxMals  by  the 
huge  sum  of  $43,200  million  or  an  aver- 
age of  nearly  $4  billion  A  year.  There 
were  many  reasons  but  there  was  only 
one  result — higher  spending  than  orig- 
inally estimated.  So  it  seems  to  me  we 
had  best  double  our  endeavors  to  deny 
access  to  the  Treasury  for  any  desirable 
but  low-priority  expenditures. 

I  include  comparative  statistics  on  de- 
fense and  nondefense  new  obligating  au- 
thority : 


Mr.  Speaker,  appropriations,  or  new 
obUgattonal  authority,  are  the  forerun- 
ners of  actual  expenditures.  Of  course, 
tb«  true  genesis  of  spezidlng  under  our 
aystem  is  the  legislative  authorization 
bills  engagtag  the  Oovernment  in  new 
endeavors.  It  is  somewhat  akin  to  the 
ancient  and  immutable  law  of  physics 
itukt  what  goes  up  must  eventually  come 
down.  Whatever  is  put  into  the  budget 
Pipeline  by  appropriation  or  new  obllga- 
Ubnai  authority  will,  sooner  or  later,  be 
expended.  The  Job  may  be  done  without 
spending  every  dollar  appropriated,  and 
emergencies  or  changed  conditions  may 
sometimes  call  for  withholding  the  use 
of  it,  but  03  a  general  proposition  of 
principle,  the  level  of  new  obligational 
authority  voted  by  Congress  is  an  accu- 
rate barometer  to  the  future  level  of 
budget  spending. 

The  grant  of  the  power  to  obligate  the 
Government  to  pay  is  the  significant 
point  of  decision.  The  act  of  drawing 
the  checks  to  pay  the  obligations — 
whether  all  in  the  same  year  the  obliga- 
tion was  vested,  whether  some  In  future 
years,  and  so  on — is  essentially  im- 
material to  the  fundamental  decision  to 
empower  the  creation  of  the  obligation. 
The  authority  to  obligate  and  the  actual 
obligation  is  what  seta  the  wheels  in 
motion.  No  obligation,  no  expenditure. 
A  lower  obligatiorial  authority  means 
sooner  or  later,  a  lower  expenditure. 
And.  a  higher  obllgatlonal  authority. 
sooner  or  later,  means  a  higher  expendi- 
ture. So,  the  appropriations,  or  "new 
obUgaUonal  authority,"  is  the  more  Im- 
portant to  congressional  consideration 
not  only  because  it  is  the  first  step  but 
also  because  it  is  the  basis  on  which  con- 
gressional actions  are  grounded. 

We  crossed  the  much  publicised  $100 
billion  barrier  mark  in  new  obUgatlonal 
authority  not  this  year,  but  back  in  fiscal 
1M3 ;  it  was  then  only  a  question  of  time 
before  the  ensuing  expenditures  did  like- 
wise. The  table  I  am  inserting  shows  the 
situation  in  today's  budget. 


.Vetfl  ohliijnlional  authority — Defense  and  nondefense 
lAdmlnlstrative  budpet  basis,  rounded  amounts  used) 


Fiscal  yaar 


1953  enacted  (Korean  war  year) 

19.54  enacted  (1st  post-Korean  year) 

1965  enacted 

1956  en:«-t<>d 

1957  enacted ".„ 

1»5»  en  acted '.'.'.'.".". 

19.59  enacted 

1960  enacted "" "" 

1961  enacted I 

Inorra-v  in  Wrv\,  Iflei  over  1954 

19<'2en..cted 

l'>v)enicted... IlII 

1964  ennctoi 

1965  (\n'ie'ivl    .      

l*'xi    Kn  rie<l  in  the  lust  session 

rroiot'l  iupplernentiJstn  current  E«ssfon 

Tof.l  proiose.l.  1966 , 

1967  foi.il  iiuw  proposed  vi.«  sbonn  in  1967  budget)... 

Co!iipirl«iin>- 

1967  for  d  proposei!  compired  to  1966  Inclusive  of 

prnjwjsed  1966  suppleiaenfids 

!!>^7  tnt:il  propo?e<l  compared  to  1965  en.icted 

ls«7  !oi  d  proposed  compared  lo  1961  enacted 


National  defense 
functions 

Other  than 
national  defense 

Total  new. I'.liiia- 
tional  authority 

$57, 298,  000, 000 

R23,  010, 000, 000 

$80,308,000,000 

39,471,000.000 
33,  65*5,  000. 000 
35,  903,  000.  000 
41,344.000.000 
40.  448.  000.  000 
45.  517.  OOO.  000 
44.761.000,000 
45,  994,  000, 000 

'23,  294, 000,  000 
23,  420.  000.  000 
■27,  -295,  000, 000 
28,  835, 000, 000 
36,  897,  000.  000 
35,  ft48, 000,  000 
M.  813,  000.  OOO 
40.661,000,000 

62.  765,0fl0,0(*l 
57.076,000,000 
63,198.000.000 
70.179.000.000 
76.315.000,000 
81.3R.\(Klfl,00fl 
79.  574.  (POO.  m 
86. 67.'..  01X1,  iM 

-t-6,  523. 000.  000 

+  17,387.000.000 

+23.  91').  000. 000 

52,414,000,000 
54,  323,  nOO,  000 
M.  W>A\i\>  (XKl 
5:<.  198.000,()(X1 

40.  4»H,  000,  000 
47.  WO.  000,  000 
47,  341,  (WO,  000 
.53.410,000,000 

9'?,  --I'c',  OOI,  Oflii 

m.',  2S3, 110(1,  IK  ( 

101, 10.'.  i»«i. '»«T 
lOC-.'iO",  1K.K1,  i»">l 

?2,  53ii,  000,  000 
13.222.000.000 

57.  (■,s<j,  000,  noo 

2,  <W5,  000.  000 

lin.  225. 001.  i>^ 

15.7.i:,i<l0.  HI) 

"■5.  7.V<,0l,K),  »fl 

60,2'24,0O0,OO() 

r_>,^,'l^J,;,«l.l(«l 

02,  20B.  000,  0<10 

-3,  ,5,^3,  (XHl.  000 

+9.  IXi7,  IVK).  (XMI 

-t-ll>,  .'U.IXHI.  DUIJ 

59.  699,  OOO,  000 

-52.5,000,000 

+■1.  2>'i'.  000.  OOO 

+  19.  018.  000.  000 

IJl,  '.-fll,  Ml.  'IK') 

' 

-4.fr«,ooo.ooo 

+  I.'i,  2"i..  (lOO.OU) 
-t-35,  2'.-9.  Oai,  OOO 

.N"OTK  —  I)  i(»  In  !hl<!  tnUe  corresponds  to  the  classlficntion  u.<ed  in  the  1967  !  iidget.  "\  itioiui!  defense  functions" 
Inelu'ie  Dciiirtment  of  Pefenfe  military  functions,  including  foreicn  niilit-rv  ^issi'tunce.  Atiniiic  Knerev  r(imrai.«- 
sion;  5'oelci'ilin?  of  Mntegic  :(nd  critic.;!  mutcria.^;  Selective  .-ervii  e  Sv>ieni,"  evpin>!on  iif  defen-e  pro-iui'lion;  and 
civil  d"fen.se  .-.nd  emergency  preparedness  activities. 

.-'ource:  liudget  documents. 

DEFENSE  AND  NONDEFENSE  SPENDING 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  useful  to  a  better 
grasp  of  the  dimensions  and  growth  of 
Federal  spending  to  examine,  as  we  have 
done  for  some  years,  the  allotment  of 
budget  resources  between  defense  and 
nondefense. 

For  several  years  after  the  Korean  war, 
the  level  of  defense  spending  stood  vir- 
tually still  while  nondefense  spending 
rose  rather  steadily.  From  fiscal  1954 
through  fiscal  1961,  defense  spending 
rose  only  1  percent  while  nondefense 
spending  Increased  65  percent. 

The  subsequent  buildup  following  the 
1961  Berlin  crisis,  the  later  emphasis  on 
conventional  and  limited  war  capability, 
and  buildup  of  our  intercontinental 
ballistic    missiles    brought    about    some 


change  In  the  proportional  balance  of  In- 
creased spending  as  between  defense  and 
nondefense  outlays.  Then,  the  substan- 
tial completion  of  these  buildups  led  to  a 
renewed  emphasis  on  domestic  programs 
and  brought  about  a  degree  of  reversal 
to  these  ratios. 

But  again,  the  new  and  rising  demands 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  coupled  with  cut- 
ting back  on  some  old  programs  and 
withholding  fuller  support  for  some  of 
the  new  ones,  have  tilted  the  proportions 
of  Increase  a  bit  in  the  other  direction. 
War  is  an  upsetting  circumstance.  As 
you  just  heard  the  President  say  in  the 
message : 

Excluding  both  special  ^^ietnam  costs  and 
the  recommended  tax  meastires,  the  1967  ad- 
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mlnlstratlve    budget    could    have    been    In 
surplus. 

Comparing  the  spending  figures  esti- 
mated in  today's  budget,  defense  speiid- 
Ing  In  fiscal  1967  rises  7  percent  above 


the  present  expectation  for  the  current 
year  1966.  In  contrast,  nondefense 
spending  is  up  less  than  5  percent. 

I    include    a    tabulation    in    general 
support: 


THE    NATION .*L    DEBT 


Defense  and  nondefense  net  budget  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  years  1953-67 

[Administrative  budget  eii)enditurcs— Dollars  in  inillions) 


National  defense 
functions 

Other  than  national 
•                 defense 

Total 
budget 

Fiscal  year 

Amount 

Percent 
of  bud»!et 

totals 

Amount 

Percent 
of  budget 

totals 

esp<indi- 
tures 

1963  »c£uai  (Korean  wtir  year)..  . 

$60,442 

68.1 

*-23, 678 

31.9 

$74, 120 

1»54  actii  il  (1st  post-Korean  war  year)..      . 
IJftSactuai - 

46,9H6 
to,  695 
4ft.  723 
43.;«iS 

44.  234 
46.4S3 

45.  691 
47,  494 

69.  6 
63.2 
01.5 
62. « 
62.0 
57.9 
,59.7 
58.3 

20,  551 
■23,694 

25,  501 
25,  .598 
27,  135 
33.  S59 
30,  S4H 
34,021 

30.4 
36.6 
38.5 
37.1 
38.0 
42.1 
40.3 
41.7 

67.537 

64,,tSM 
66  224 

laai  »c!ual 

!957aoiiiid. 

68.966 

1968  actual 

71  309 

1859  actual 

IWOactiuil - . 

SO,  3 12 
7R  53<J 

19»)1  actuid 

81  515 

Increase  in  level,  1961  over  1954  

+508 

+1.1 

+  13,470 

+55.5 

+  13.978 

1(82  actual _ 

51,103 

52,  755 
54,181 
fiO.  163 
56.560 
60,541 

58. 2 
56.9 
55.5 
52.0 
53.1 
53.6 

36,684 
39,887 
43,503 
46.344 

49,868 
52.306 

41.8 
43.1 
44.5 
48.0 
46.9 
46.4 

87,  787 

1963  actual 

92  642 

1964  actual 

97  684 

1966  actual      

96  507 

19W  (current  estimate  in  1967  budget)  _ 

196T  (as  shown  in  1967  budget)  

106,428 
1 12.  847 

Increase  in  level,  1966  actual  over  1961 

Increase  u\  level,  1966  current  estimate 
over  1961 

Increase  in  level,  1967  estimate  over  1961.. 
Increase  in  level,  1967  estimate  over  1966 
current  estimate  .  - 

+2,669 

+9.06« 
+  13,047 

+3,981 

+5.6 

+  19.1 
+27. 6 

+  7.0 

+  12.323 

+  16,847 
+  18,285 

+2,438 

( 

+36.2 

+46.6 
+  53.7 

+<■» 

+  14,992 

+24.  913 
+31.332 

+6  410 

Notes.— The  data  on  this  table  corresponds  to  the  classification  used  In  the  1967  budget.  "National  defense 
(unctions"  include  Department  of  Defense  military  functions.  Including  foreign  inilitory  assistame;  Atomic  Energy 
Commission;  stockpiling  of  strategic  and  critical  materials;  Selective  Service  System;  expansion  of  defense  production; 
Hid  civil  defense  and  emergency  preparedness  activities. 


Source:  The  Budget  for  1967  (with  percentages  and  comparisons  supplied). 


Mr.  Speaker,  an  increased  national 
debt  necessarily  results  from  unbalanced 
national  budgets  as  we  borrow  to  cover 
the  difference.  The  bulk  of  our  national 
debt  was  incurred  In  World  War  11;  some 
during  Korea;  smd  of  course  the  Vietnam 
war  contributes,  but  we  have  also  been 
borrowing  from  the  future  to  help  pay 
current  domestic  program  costs.  And 
we  have  been  doing  so  in  times  of  un- 
matched national  prosperity  jieldlng  rec- 
ord Treasury  revenues. 

One  of  the  most  striking  signs  of 
changing  national  attitudes  over  the  last 
35  years  is  the  decline  in  national  self- 
discipline  and  restraint  manifested  by  a 
rather  persistent  unwillingness  to  keep 
our  outgo  within  our  income  In  times  of 
economic  affluence.  Not  only  is  this  drift 
of  the  majority  view  less  than  Ideal  in 
the  minds  of  many;  it  is  unsettling. 

And  as  today's  budget  discloses,  the 
complications  of  war  expenditures  will 
make  it  necessary,  as  in  all  but  1  of  the 
last  12  years,  to  again  raise  the  debt  ceil- 
ing to  accommodate  the  projected  short- 
fall of  revenues. 

If  every  projection  on  every  side  of 
today's  budget  materialized  exactly,  the 
debt  this  June  30  would  be  $320  billion 
and  would  rise  to  $321,700  million  at  the 
end  of  the  budget  year  of  1987.  The  eco- 
nomic weight  or  burden  of  the  debt  in 
the  aggregate,  as  measured  In  relation  to 
gross  national  production  continues  to 
lighten — from  nearly  58  percent  in  1960 
to  45  percent,  estimated,  this  June  and 
43  percent,  estimated,  in  June  of  1967. 


Summary  of  direct  and  guaranteed  debt  on  significant  datts 
[Hased  upon  statement  oi  the  public  delit  published  monthly;  conse/iuently  all  ligures  are  staled  as  of  the  end  of  a  month] 


U.He 


Mtr.  :)l.Utl7 
.\uf.  31,1919 
Dec.    31,1930 


June 
Nov, 

Ftb. 
June 
Apr. 


30. 1940 

30.1941  I 
2S.  IMP,  I 
3(Uy46 
3(1.1949 


Cl,is?!fication 


■luue    30. 1950  ' 


Dec. 
N'ov. 
Dw. 
.Nov. 

rvc. 


31. 1952 
30. 1965 
31.i;*i4 
30, 1965 
31,1965 


WORLD  W.\R  I 

Prewar  debt         

liit-'inst  wur  debt 

lowest  postwar  debt 

woBU)  vcar  n 

Debt  preaxling  defense  program 

Pre- Pearl  I!nrlx)r  debt 

Iliphe.st  war  ilrbt    .._._   .    ._.    

I'tbt  at  end  of  year  in  which  liostilities  ctiAsed 

1  OHcs!  poslMiir  debt  ' 

SINCE    KOREA 

Debt  at  time  of  opening  of  hostilititis  in  ICnre'\  (.hos- 
tilities liogan  June  24, 1950) 

iliphest  debt ». I.r."I"I"II"I""IIIII 

Debt  a  year  ago 

Debt  last  month ^ 

Di  bl  thus  month 


Total  debt  (including  interest  l»;unng  del-t.  matured  debt  nn  wh'cl:  Interest  hag 
ceased  and  del  it  beariiii;  m.  itiicrcsl  . 


Uirci;t  debt  (gross)       Guaranteed  debt  '  '■ 


Toul  direct  and 
guaranteed  debt 


$1,282,044,346,28 

26,59C,.  701.f48.0I 
16.026,087,087.07 


42.W.7.  531.037.  tws 

.Vi,  039,  819,  9Ai.  Iw 

279,213,558,8^7.  10 

■i69,42'2.  09'J,  173.  2ti 

251,rhKi,  468.  2.>1.82 


257.  .v.:,  3.52.  .S5I.04 
267.391,1.55, '179.65 
321.711,4.07.774.79 
317.MU,  472.  71H.38 
321.711.4,07.774.79 
320,904,110,042.04 


t.'..i29,  070,  655.  28 

(i,  324,1>1S,  u,5.  28 

.'■.50,8i(i.-i.'il.  19 

476.  3.M.8.V.I.  30 

22,S61.4b6.  16 


19.  rfti,  mX  97 
53.969,56.5.31   | 
464.  51b,;i50,  UO  , 
8(H  241.90;).  on 
464.516,351  (W  • 
455,241,200.00 


II,  282, 044,  346.  28 

26,  591;,  7ul,M>>.  01 
16,  026,  087, 0S7.  07 


4«,  49'!.  601,  692.  96 

f>l,3tv<,  867,932.  26 
279,  7ti4.3l.i*,  34^-  .'.1 
26(1.  ^y^,4M.  (!:<.'.  '■•' 
251,.'.53,3I9.  73'), '.'■< 


Per  capita ' 


G«iivraJ  fund 

Il  ilan,^>  i 


$12.36 

if*,  ll! 

129.66 


367.08 

♦58,47 

1. 989.  78 

1,90^.79 

l.»,i9«'.  At 


$74,216,460.05 

1,118.  KM.  .'.34.  76 

S^K'.,  8o;.i.  31'^.  55 


1.890,743.141.34 

2.319.496,  021.87 

26,960,900,919.31.) 

14.2Tr,  8<i.  29.'.31 

3.99.'.,  166,916  79 


257,  37ii,  >>.55.  3s5.  01 

1.696,74 

.'.,  517.r>-7.C91.65 

267.44,M2.5.,M4.96 

1,687.90 

6.  064.  :«3.  775.84 

322,17.0.974,124.79 

«  1,646.84 

6.  759,4.V(,  U4.  17 

•Tl",  74(1,  714.  61>i.:t> 

■  1,(47.32 

7.2'.^5,  I..0,212.97 

322.  176.974.  124.79 

M,64<>.S4 

6,  :.59,4.'V1.  114.  17 

321.359,  .351.242.  (H 

•1,641.10 

6,  582. 067, 196. 90 

■'  Does  act  indu'ie  securities  owned  by  the  Treasury. 

•'Includes  oiitsiandinc  matured  principal  nf  tniaraiitei '1  debt  of  U.S.  ilovernnunt 
agencies  f.ir  wiiicli  casli  to  make  payment  is  held  by  the  Treasurv  of  the  b'nite'i  St.ites 
in  the  general  fund  balance. 

'  Iia«d  upon  estimates  of  ilie  Bureau  of  the  Censu.s. 

'  Hefjresents  the  lowest  point  of  the  delit  at  the  end  of  any  month  following  World 
«ar  IK  The  lowest  point  of  the  debt  on  any  dav  following  that  war  was  on  June  27. 
iWi,  when  the  debt  wa«  as  follows: 

pirect  debt  (gross) _... _. $251,245,889,059.02 

iiuaranteed  debt  of  U.S.  Government  agencies 23.876.001. 12 

Total  direct  and  guaranteed  debt 251,269,766.060. 14 


-  Represents  the  higliest  i">int  of  the  debt  at  the  end  of 
pnirit  of  the  de'it  on  iiny  day  wus  l;et.  2ft,  196.'>  whufi  the  del 

I'iroct  deM  1  gross).  - 

Guaranteed  (iebt  of  U.S.  Government  agencies.. 


any  month.     rh(>  hvt'iiet' 
il  'Has  as  follow  ■:; 


$3-22, 145. 

4.',(3, 


019. 95J  27 

476.150  ic 


Tiitui  direct  and  guaranteed  debt  flucludes  $2«),985,<)67.66 
not  subject  lo  statutory  Uraitatiou) 

'  Subject  to  revision. 
"  Revised. 


322.601,496,102.27 


CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  again  heartily  com- 
■ncncl  the  President  and  his  many  asso- 
ciates for  their  long  and  profitable  labors 


in  the  direction  of  economy.  This  is  the 
third  successive  budget  in  which  the 
President  has  worked  tirelessly  to  con- 
tain the  totals  and  to  strike  for  more 


economy  and  efficiency,  more  for  the 
dollar  In  Oovernment.  This  is  good,  for 
deep  are  the  ingralnlngs  of  entrenched 
ways.    Tenacious  are  the  proclivities  to 
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aelf-perpetuAtlon  and  ingenious  are  the 
ways  to  justify  It. 

Restraint  is  siirely  the  need  of  the 
times  and  ought  to  be  the  order  of  this 
session.  As  a  great  legislative  body  with 
Independent  responsibilities  and  full  and 
unfettered  power  over  public  money,  I 
would  hope  we  would  do  everything 
feasible  to  follow  a  course  of  fiscal  cau- 
tion and  do  nothing  to  shunt  us  from  it. 

We  in  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions begin  hearings  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasimr  and  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  next  Monday.  We  will  shortly 
devel(v.  harmonious  to  the  plans  of  the 
leadership,  a  schedule  of  hearings  and 
floor  debate  for  the  appropriation  bills. 
Our  doors  are  open  for  any  constructive 
suggestion  at  any  time  from  any  Mem- 
ber or  anyone  else.  We  do  not  know  all 
the  answers.  We  are  less  than  perfect. 
And  we  are  only  one  committee.  We 
need  help  and  support  from  all  sides  and 
from  aU  Members.  And  in  a  time  of 
considerable  fiscal  uncertainty  with  the 
budget  still  in  deficit,  we  especially  in- 
vite suggestions  on  how  to  improve  on  the 
business  at  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rzcord  and  to  Include  vari- 
ous tables  and  excerpts  relating  to  the 
President's  budget. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rxcoso. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  budg- 
et set  before  us  begs  no  issues.  It  is 
tough,  taut,  starkly  honest — and  sound 
to  the  core.      ' 

It  Is  a  reckoning  of  the  price  we  must 
pay  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  all  peoples  who  look  to 
us  for  leadership.  It  is  a  heavy  price  we 
pay  today  In  Vietnam:  the  costs  are 
added  up  in  terms  of  broken  lives  and 
shattered  hopes  and  wasted  riches. 

Every  one  of  us  wishes  it  were  differ- 
ent. We  wish  the  billions  spent  to  pro- 
tect a  distant  people  from  aggression 
could  be  spent.  Instead,  to  enrich  man's 
life,  to  solve  man's  need  for  food  and 
medicine  and  education — to  raise  all  men 
up  to  new  equality  and  community. 

But  we  cannot  turn  back.  We  caimot 
turn  our  back  on  a  brave  and  loyal  ally. 
To  do  so  would  be  to  renege  on  our  own 
history  and  principles — and  undermine 
the  foundatioiis  of  our  own  freedom. 

The  President  has  faced  these  facts. 
He  has  had  to  bite  the  bullet.  Thank 
God.  I  say,  that  we  have  a  President  to- 
day, a  man  whose  courage  is  as  steadfast 
as  his  compassion — whose  judgment  and 
sense  of  fiscal  responsibility  can  stand 
as  a  beacon  for  us  ail. 

The  President  set  the  strictest  budget 
priorities  from  the  start.  And  he  has 
stuck  to  them  to  the  end — to  the  last 


nickel  and  dime.    He  began  with  an  esti- 
mate of  $130  billion,  and  slashed  it  down. 

He  squeezed  and  pared  until  even  the 
great  additional  costs  of  Vietnam  will 
mean  no  more  than  a  $600  million  in- 
crease over  last  year's  budget.  In  the 
cash  budget,  he  has  even  planned  for  a 
surplus  of  one-half  billion  dollars  in 
Government  revenues  over  expenditures 
next  year. 

It  is  a  masterfully  balanced  budget — 
because  it  balances  our  foreign  commit- 
ments against  our  domestic  needs  and 
foretells  the  successful  execution  of  each. 
One  great  mark  of  that  success  is  that 
we  can  confidently  expect  a  total  budget 
deficit  lower  than  those  of  m2iny  quieter 
years. 

At  the  same  time,  the  moment  our  ad- 
versaries permit  a  Just  settlement  in 
Vietnam,  the  President  has  promised  to 
move  with  renewed  speed  and  muscle 
toward  our  domestic  goals.  I  am  ready 
and  eager  to  take  him  at  his  word.  This 
budget  is  a  masterful  balance  of  the 
reality  and  the  ideal— a  blueprint  for 
surmounting  peril  and  sustaining  hope. 

The  President  deserves  our  gratitude 
and  our  support  for  the  fine  job  he  has 
done. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  TMr.  Boccs]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  today  sub- 
mitted a  realistic  budget — one  designed 
to  meet  our  commitments  abroad  and 
maintain  a  growing  and  viable  economy 
at  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  is  by  far  the 
leader  in  growth  ir  the  whole  world. 
Last  year  our  growth  alone  was  the 
equivalent  of  the  entire  gross  national 
product  of  some  of  the  largest  nations  on 
earth. 

The  budget  which  President  Johnson 
has  sent  to  us  today  will  take  us  another 
major  step  toward  a  balanced  budget  in  a 
balanced   economy. 

The  deficit  In  the  admhiistrative 
budget  for  1967  is  estimated  to  be  $1.8 
billion,  substantially  below  the  estimated 
deficit  of  $6.4  for  1966.  In  fact,  it  is  only 
about  half  the  size  of  the  actual  deficit 
for  1965.  Under  the  President's  pro- 
posals, the  1967  deficit  is  the  smallest  in 
7  years  and  the  second  smallest  in  a 
decade — this  in  spite  of  the  added  costs 
necessary  because  of  our  commitments 
in  southeast  Asia. 

President  Johnson  worked  long  and 
hard  to  reduce  or  eliminate  activities  of 
lower  priority  in  all  the  departments  and 
agencies,  and  to  reduce  budgetary  costs. 
Expenditures  apart  from  special  Viet- 
nam costs  are  estimated  to  rise  by  only 
$0.6  billion. 

But  the  President  has  not  relied 
solely  on  holding  down  expenditures  in 
maintaining  a  course  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibiUty  and  economic  stabiUty.  He  has 
also  proposed  several  tax  measures  to  in- 
crease Federal  administrative  budget 
revenues.  These  measures  will  produce 
an  additional  $4.8  billion  hi  1967. 
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By  choosing  to  take  the  route  of  col- 
lection-speedup actions  and  temporary 
excise  tax  changes,  the  President  will 
have  flexibility  to  determine  whether  and 
what  additional  steps  are  necessary, 
based  on  a  continuing  watchful  eye  on 
the  situation  in  Vietnam  as  it  develops  in 
the  coming  months.  I  think  we  can  all 
agree  that  this  is  a  sensible  approach.  It 
is  a  better  approach  than  letting  the 
deficit  grow.  It  is  a  better  approach  than 
prematurely  raising  personal  and 
corporate  tax  rates.  It  is  an  approach  of 
prudence,  responsibility,  and  honesty. 
It  deserves  our  support. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Mackay]  mtiy  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
I*resident's  proposals  in  the  1967  budget, 
while  taking  full  account  of  the  situation 
in  Vietnam,  indicate  a  praiseworthy  de- 
termination to  continue  our  forward 
progress  in  improvhig  the  health  of  the 
American  people. 

The  President's  budget  provides  every- 
thing necessary  for  meeting  the  costs  of 
many  vital  health  programs  passed  last 
year.  It  provides  for:  hospital  and 
medical  care  for  our  older  people:  assist- 
ance in  educating  more  doctors,  dentists, 
and  nurses :  more  community  health  cen- 
ters; regional  programs  to  improve 
treatment  of  heart  disease,  cancer, 
stroke,  and  related  diseases;  medical 
treatment  and  care  for  yoimg  children 
in  low-income  areas;  greater  efforts  to 
purify  the  air  we  breathe;  expanded  aids 
to  handicapped  people  so  that  they  can 
return  to  productive  work. 

The  President  is  also  proposing  a  new 
and  expanded  program  to  combat  pollu- 
tion of  our  rivers,  to  provide  help  to  com- 
munities in  modernizing  and  replacing 
older  hospitals,  and  to  extend  training 
assistance  to  medical  assistants  and  cer- 
tain other  health  personnel. 

Expenditures  for  health  research  have 
risen  substantially  in  recent  years.  With 
the  amounts  provided  in  the  1967  budget. 
Federal  support  of  health  research  will 
come  to  nearly  two -thirds  of  the  total  na- 
tional effort. 

The  budget  before  us  today  has  had  to 
provide  adequately  for  greatly  Increased 
military  needs  without  sacrificing  high 
priority  domestic  needs.  That  the 
President  has  succeeded  in  doing  this  is 
illustrated  by  the  funds  provided  for  bet- 
ter health,  both  at  home  and  among  less 
fortunate  peoples  in  other  lands. 

This  budget  deserves  support  both 
from  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people. 

THE   PRESIDENT'S    BUDGET 
MESSAGE 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Al- 
bert]. Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  remarks  of  our 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  .  I  am  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  many  of  the  re- 
marks which  have  been  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas.  However,  I  believe 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  minority 
will  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  see  that 
proper  funds  are  provided  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  Nation.  I  beheve  the  co- 
operation which  we  have  had  in  the  past 
will  continue  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  majority  and  the  minority  in 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  will 
continue  to  be,  as  it  has  always  been,  a 
very  cooperative  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  proceeding  with 
the  remarks  I  had  prepared,  I  would  like 
to  mention  one  other  matter. 

We  hear  so  much  about  gross  national 
product  and  the  increase  in  gross  na- 
tional product;  that  because  of  the  in- 
crease in  gross  national  product  we  can 
continue  deficit  spending. 

But  I  should  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  money  which  is  spent  by  the 
Federal  Govermnent  is  a  part  of  the 
gross  national  product.  So  every  time 
we  boost  Government  spending  and  build 
it  up,  that  represents  a  little  pump  prim- 
ing in  which  we  are  increasing  gross 
national  product. 

If  you  wish  to  determine  the  real  rate 
of  growth  in  our  economy,  you  should 
ellmhiate  Federal,  State,  and  local  spend- 
ing from  the  gross  national  product:  you 
should  measure  the  remainder  in  terms 
of  constant  dollars,  eliminating  the  in- 
flation that  has  occurred,  and  the  result 
would  be  a  picture  not  nearly  as  rosy 
as  has  been  painted  for  us  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  for  this  time 
in  order  to  proceed  with  a  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  budget. 

In  all  my  years  here,  I  have  never  seen 
a  budget  based  on  more  tenuous  revenue 
assumptions  and  with  such  little  regard 
for  the  fiscal  welfare  of  this  great  Nation 
of  ours. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  in  Congress 
are  dutybound  under  our  mandate  from 
the  Constitution  to  search  into  every 
Item  in  the  budget  to  the  end  that  we 
can  assure  the  public  that  the  funds 
we  provide  in  additional  revenues  and 
the  funds  we  appropriate  for  spending 
are  truly  In  their  interest  and  in  the 
Interest  of  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere  throughout  the  world. 

During  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress, a  good  bit  of  questionable  legis- 
lation was  ill-conceived  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  hastily  enacted  by  Congress. 
The  time  is  long  past  due  for  the  Con- 
gress to  exercise  its  prerogatives  as  a  co- 
equal branch  with  the  executive  and  the 
judiciary  and  I,  for  one,  hope  that  1968 
"^1  be  the  year  when  we  reassert  our 
responsibilities.  The  executive  can  rec- 
onwnend,  the  judiciary  can  interpret,  but 
only  Congress  can  provide,  and  I  pray 
that  this  year  we  will  overcome  the  rub- 
oerstamp  character  with  which  Congress 
*M  justifiably  tagged  last  year. 


In  his  administrative  budget,  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  spending  $112.8  bil- 
lion hi  fiscal  1967— up  from  $106.4  bil- 
lion this  year — against  which  he  expects 
budget  revenues  to  approximate  $111  bil- 
Uon — up  from  $100  billion  this  year — 
which  will  result  hi  a  budget  deficit  of 
$1.8  billion— down  from  $6.4  billion  this 
year. 

For  the  cash  budget,  which  reflects  all 
of  the  cash  transactions  between  the 
Government  and  the  public,  the  Presi- 
dent expects  to  spend  $145  billion  against 
which  he  foresees  revenue  collections  of 
$145.5  bilUon  and  a  cash  surplus  of  $500 
million. 

But  how  does  the  administration  pro- 
pose to  accomplish  these  great  feats  of 
legerdemain  while  materially  increasing 
spending  for  Great  Society  programs 
and  the  Vietnam  war? 

BUDGET  RECEIPTS 

With  respect  to  the  cash  budget  rev- 
enue picture,  the  administration  is  rely- 
ing on  $4.7  billion  of  new  revenue  in  1967 
that  will  come  from  increased  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  taxes 
which  the  public  began  paying  January  1 
as  a  result  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Amendments  of  last  year.  Of  course, 
that  revenue  will  go  into  the  social  secu- 
rity trust  fund  but  it  will  also  increase 
cash  receipts.  Since  January  1  the  in- 
creased social  security  taxes  have  meant 
a  cut  of  almost  $2  a  week  In  the  take- 
home  pay  of  an  employed  worker  now 
earnhig  $6,600  a  year  and  a  cut  of  nearly 
$3  a  week  for  the  self-employed  person 
paying  the  maximimi. 

The  administration  is  counting  on  an 
increase  of  $6.2  billion  in  revenues  from 
growth  in  the  economy.  It  has  esti- 
mated that  the  gross  national  product 
will  leap  up  from  $676  billion  in  1965  to 
$722  billion  In  calendar  1966.  None  of 
us  can  say  with  certainty,  however,  what 
level  the  GNP  will  reach  this  year.  But 
if  the  economy  should  fail  to  grow  as 
fast  as  projected,  Federal  revenues  would 
fall  short  of  their  estimated  goals  and 
the  budget  deficit  would  increase.  More- 
over, if  there  should  be  any  downturn 
in  the  economy,  and  who  can  say  there 
will  not,  revenues  could  fall  bilUons  short 
of  the  estimates. 

While  the  administration  has  not  pro- 
posed any  rate  increases  in  either  cor- 
poration or  Individual  Income  taxes,  It 
has  hit  upon  three  new  gimmicks  which 
are  expected  to  bring  In  substantial  ad- 
ditional revenues  in  fiscal  1967. 

The  Treasury  has  proposed  and  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  begun 
consideration  of  legislation  to  accelerate 
corporation  income  tax  payments  to  the 
end  that  all  corporations  earning  more 
than  $100,000  a  year  will  be  payhig  their 
income  taxes  on  a  current  basis  in  fiscal 
1967,  rather  than  by  1970  as  is  provided 
under  existing  law.  If  Congress  adopts 
this  proposal,  it  will  result  in  the  Treas- 
ury collecting  $3.2  billion  hi  1967  that 
would  otherwise  be  collected  at  a  later 
date.  This,  of  course,  means  that  rev- 
enues in  the  next  few  years  after  1967 
will  be  less  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 

The  administration  has  also  proposed 
a  graduated  withholding  system  for  in- 
dividuals. This  proposal  is  expected  to 
bring  in  an  additional  $400  million  in 


1967  that,  otherwise,  would  come  In  later 
on.  I  am  told  that  as  a  group,  taxpayers 
who  earn  more  than  $10,000  a  year  will 
have  more  withheld  under  this  proposal 
than  they  will  owe  In  taxes.  Naturally, 
they  ^^-111  be  entitled  to  refunds  but  the 
Government  will  have  had  the  use  of  the 
excess  withholdings  during  the  year.  As 
we  all  know,  a  Member  of  Congress  is 
paid  $30,000  in  annual  salary.  If  he 
claims  two  exemptions  under  the  pro- 
posal, his  withholding  \^111  be  increased 
from  approximately  $3,900  a  year  to 
$6,203. 

The  administration  is  proposing  a  tax 
increase  by  restoring  certain  automobile 
and  telephone  excises  which  expired  last 
December  31.  If  these  excises  are  re- 
stored by  Congress,  they  are  estimated  to 
bring  In  additional  revenues  of  $1.2 
bmion  in  1967. 

Also,  to  help  improve  the  revenue  situ- 
ation, the  administration  has  proposed 
that  self-employed  persons  pay  their  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
taxes  quarterly  rather  than  once  each 
year  as  is  the  case  under  existing  law. 
If  Congress  approves  that  change,  the 
additional  revenues  therefrom  will 
amount  to  $100  million  in  fiscal  1967. 

And  finally,  the  administration  expects 
to  realize  a  seigniorage  profit  of  about 
$1.5  bUlion  in  1967  from  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  the  metals  being  used  for 
minting  and  the  face  value  of  coins  being 
produced  mider  administration-spon- 
sored legislation  enacted  last  year. 

The  foregoing  assumptions  and  rev- 
enue proposals  make  the  revenue  projec- 
tions for  fiscal  1967  as  Iffy  as  any  I  have 
seen  presented  to  Congress. 

PROPOSED    SPENDING 

With  respect  to  planned  spending  in 
fiscal  1967,  the  President  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message: 

While  special  Vietnam  expenditures  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  are  estimated  to  Increase  by 
85.8  bliUon,  I  can  tell  you  that  all  other  ex- 
penditures put  together  In  the  entire  Fed- 
eral budget  will  rise  this  coming  year  by 
only  six- tenths  of  a  billion  dollars. 

Since  the  spending  for  Great  Society 
programs  alone  Is  estimated  to  increase 
by  $3.3  biUion  In  fiscal  1967  over  the 
current  year,  you  may  wonder  how  the 
administration  came  up  with  a  net  ex- 
penditure Increase  for  all  other  programs 
of  only  $600  miUlon.  Well,  I  can  tell  you. 
that  statement  falls  in  the  category  of 
legerdemain  which  may  prove  to  be 
nothing  more  than  wishful  thinking. 

In  addition  to  the  $3.3  bilUon  increase 
in  Great  Society  spending,  the  adminis- 
tration expects  last  year's  pay  Increases 
for  mlhtary  and  civilian  employees  to 
cost  $300  mllUon  more  In  1967  than  in 
1966,  Interest  costs  to  Increase  by  $750 
million,  and  workloads  and  certain  con- 
tract functions  to  Increase  by  $1  billion. 
Those  increases  add  up  to  a  total  of  $5.3 
bilUon  of  additional  spending.  Against 
those  increases  the  administration  hopes 
to  effect  total  savings  of  $4.7  billion,  of 
which  $1.7  blUlon  will  be  in  other  than 
Vietnam  defense  spending,  $1.5  biUion 
in  a  variety  of  clviUan  programs,  and 
$1.5  billion  from  the  sale  of  Federal 
assets  and  from  conversion  of  direct  Fed- 
eral loans  to  loan  guarantees. 
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Now,  some  may  have  the  impresaion 
that  ezpendittires  outside  of  defense  are 
IZKireased  by  only  $600  million.  The  fact 
is,  however,  thai  these  expenditures  are 
budgeted  at  $2^  billion  above  the  1966 
level.  This  is  explained  by  taking  the 
total  increases  of  $5.3  billion  I  just  men- 
tioned, and  subtracting  the  nondefense 
reductions  of  $3  billion,  which  gives  a  net 
increase  of  $2.3  billion  in  such  spending. 
All  of  this  assumes,  of  course,  that  the 
indicated  reductioiu  in  spending  will 
materialize.  On  that  point  I  have  some 
grave  doubts.  Although  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  all  of  the  reduc- 
tion proposals,  let  us  look  at  some  of 
what  is  involved. 

Two  of  the  proposals  have  been  around 
up  here  for  several  years  and  Congress 
has  never  seen  fit  to  approve  them.  One 
is  the  proposed  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration revolving  fund,  the  estab- 
lishment of  which  would  reduce  budget 
expenditures  by  $196  million.  The  other 
is  the  proposal  for  charging  fees  for  meat 
uad  poultry  inspection  which  is  esti- 
mated to  reduce  expenditures  by  $66 
million. 

Further  reductions  of  $70  million  in 
Interior  Department  power  marketing 
programs  are  also  contingent  upon  Con- 
gress eetabllahing  revolving  funds  to 
which  power  revenues  would  be  credited, 
rather  than  to  miscellaneoua  Treasury 
receipts  as  is  done  currently. 

Additional  reductions  of  $1.5  billion 
are  contingent  upon  Congress  approving 
more  participation  sales  and  upon  the 
administration's  ability  to  market  such 
sales  of  loans  made  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  Office  of  Ekiuca- 
tion.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  Naturally,  the  choicest 
of  these  Federal  loans  and  guarantees 
have  already  been  marketed.  And  I 
question  whether  the  administration  will 
even  reach  its  goal  of  $3.3  bllMon  of  such 
sales  In  the  current  year,  much  less  the 
$4.7  billion  It  visualizes  for  1967. 

The  record  of  1965  supports  my  reser- 
vation in  this  regard. 

The  budget  for  1965  estimated  such 
sales  at  $3.3  bllHon,  whereas  actual  sales 
were  only  $1.6  billion  or  three-fourths 
of  a  billion  dollars  short  of  the  planned 
goal. 

A  reduction  of  $85  million  in  Federal 
payments  to  Impacted  school  districts  Is 
contingent  xipon  the  approval  of  new 
legislation.  Changes  tn  the  program 
hKve  been  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion tn  recent  years  but  Coi^gress  has  not 
seen  fit  to  adopt  them. 

The  cost  of  farm  income  stabilization 
for  flscals  liM4  and  1965  and  as  cur- 
rently estimated  for  1966  has  exceeded 
the  budget  estimates  for  those  years  by 
an  average  of  over  $1  billion  a  year. 
Certainly,  that  record  of  underestima- 
tion fffves  Uttle  assurance  that  the  $3 
billion  estimated  cost  for  1967  will  prove 
to  be  accurate. 

If  the  record  for  fiscal  1966  is  any  in- 
dicathm  of  the  administration's  ability 
to  forecast  and  control  fMeral  spend- 
tni:,  then  we  are  In  ft>r  a  ntde  awakening 
in  flsesl  1M7.  In  January  of  last  year, 
tite  admlnlstrstlon  eetbnated  it  would 
spend  I9*.7  bOUon  in  fiscal  IM0.    it  has 


since  raised  that  estimate  to  $106.4  bil- 
lion, of  which  $4.7  billion  is  attributed  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  $2  billion  is  for 
other  spending.  Certainly,  none  will 
argue  with  the  premise  that  our  fighting 
men  in  Vietnam  deserve  the  Nation's 
unqualified  support  and  I  am  certain 
they  will  get  that  support  from  Congress. 
Also,  none  will  argue  with  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  difficult  to  foreca.st  the  cost 
of  a  hot  war;  but  what  happened  be- 
tween last  January  and  the  present  to 
tlie  administration's  ability  to  project 
the  nonwar  spending  which  has  in- 
ci-eased  by  $2  billion? 

I  hope  that  none  of  us  in  Congress 
will  be  beguiled  by  the  rosy  picture  that 
estimated  revenues  and  projected  ex- 
penditures portray  in  the  1967  budget. 
We  may  very  well  find  those  figures  to  be 
even  less  accurate  than  the  ones  in  the 
original  budget  for  fiscal  1966. 

It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  the  better 
part  of  wisdom  for  the  administration 
to  follow  in  fiscal  1967  the  course  of 
budget  action  which  it  pursued  in  fiscal 
1965  when  the  war  on  poverty  and  other 
Great  Society  programs  were  launched. 
To  get  the  Great  Society  programs  un- 
derway without  admitted  budget  ex- 
cesses, the  administration  cut  its  spend- 
ing from  a  total  of  $97.7  billion  in  fiscal 
1964  to  $96.5  billion  in  1965.  Although 
there  were  spending  increases  in  a  num- 
ber of  programs  in  fiscal  1965,  defense 
spending,  alone,  was  cut  by  $2  billion. 

Now  that  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot 
and  the  Vietnam  war  expenditures  are 
estimated  to  escalate  rapidly,  the  ad- 
ministration should  make  additional  and 
more  substantial  cuts  In  nonwar  spend- 
ing than  it  has  proposed  in  the  1967 
budget. 

NEW     OnLIG.^TIONAL     .M-THORriY 

Congress  has  already  provided  the  ad- 
ministration with  SI  10.2  billion  of  new 
spending  authority  for  the  current  year. 
We  have  before  us  at  the  present  time 
the  special  Vietnjun  supplemental  which 
seeks  additional  appropriations  of  $12.8 
billion.  And  even  that  will  not  be 
enough,  because  the  budget  anticipates 
further  1966  supplemental  requests  to- 
taling $3  billion  for  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams, including  Federal  pay  increases 
and  funds  for  the  Teacher  Corps.  If 
Congress  approves  these  supplementals 
without  material  change,  we  will  have 
provided  $126  billion  of  new  spending 
authority  for  the  current  year. 

The  administration  estimates  that 
$114.7  billion  of  previously  enacted 
spending  authority  will  be  carried  for- 
ward to  fiscal  1967  and  later  years.  But, 
to  that  carryover  of  $114.7  billion,  Con- 
gress is  asked  in  this  new  budget  to  pro- 
vide $121.9  billion  of  additional  spending 
authority. 

Now,  everyone  knows  that  If  Congress 
approves  the  $121.9  bllUon  of  new 
spending  authority  and  the  administra- 
tion commits  it  for  spending,  it  will  con- 
stitute a  Government  obligation  which 
must  be  honored  whether  In  fiscal  1967 
or  at  some  later  date. 

I  say  to  you.  we  need  to  flr«l  solid  ways 
in  which  to  economize.  If  we  could  make 
that  first  step  in  this  session,  we  would 
be  on  the  way  to  restoring  fiscal  respon- 
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siblllty  to  its  proper  role  in  this  Govern- 
ment. 

COKORESS    FLEDGE    TO    THE    FUBLIC 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  Congress  ever 
plans  to  redeem  its  1964  pledge  to  the 
American  people?  The  Democratic  ma- 
jority  wrote  the  pledge  and  voted  for  it 
when  the  tax  reduction  bill  of  1964  was 
approved.  The  pledge,  in  case  anyone 
has  forgotten,  promised  the  American 
people  that  increases  in  Federal  revenues 
following  the  tax  cut  should  first  be  used 
to  eliminate  deficits  in  .the  administra- 
tive budgets  and  then  to  reduce  the  pub- 
lic debt.  It  also  said  that  "Congress,  by 
this  action,  recognizes  the  importance  of 
taking  all  reasonable  means  to  restrain 
Government  spending." 

During  the  two  sessions  of  the  88th 
Congress  we  adhered  pretty  well  to  the 
provisions  of  the  pledge.  In  that  Con- 
gress we  cut  about  $10.5  billion  from  the 
budget  requests.  Last  year  we  did  not  do 
nearly  as  well.  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  get  back  on  the  track  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility in  this  session  and  act  on 
every  spending  measure  with  the  pledge 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  in  mind. 

I  certainly  shall  have  other  comments 
to  make  with  respect  to  the  budget  and 
our  fiscal  situation  as  we  progress 
through  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  President's  budget  should  receive 
careful  and  critical  scrutiny  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  and  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress. 

When  President  Johnson's  proposed 
spending  in  fiscal  1967  is  compared  with 
the  last  Eisenhower  budget  of  1960,  we 
find  that  the  increase  in  the  administra- 
tive budget  amounts  to  $36  billion  and 
the  increase  in  total  Federal  spending 
comes  to  $51  billion.  Expenditures  for 
national  defense  under  the  President's 
proposal  would  rise  by  33 '/a  percent  or 
$15  billion  above  the  1960  level.  Ex- 
penditure for  nondefense  proposals  in  the 
administrative  budget  would  rise  by  68 
percent,  or  $21  billion. 

In  2  fiscal  years.  1966  and  1967,  the 
President  proposes  to  increase  spending 
for  programs  in  the  administrative 
budget  by  $26  billion. 

In  its  decisions  on  the  budget,  Con- 
gress must  consider  the  Impact  of  the 
sharp  Increase  in  Federal  spending  on  an 
economy  in  which  inflationary  pressures 
are  already  strong.  The  administration 
admits  its  fiscal  policies  will  increase  the 
cost  of  living  by  1.9  percent.  If  the 
White  House  will  not  tackle  this  problem 
with  restraint  on  FedersQ  spending,  the 
Congress  must.  Republicans  are  deeply 
concerned  and  will  maximize  our  efforts 
to  reduce  nonmllitary,  nonessential 
spending. 

I  find  it  hard  to  understand  how  the 
national  Government  can  ask  business 
and  labor  to  avoid  price  and  wage  In- 
creases which  are  measured  in  terms  of 
mllliona  of  dollars  when  it  Is  increasing 
nondefense  spending  by  manor  blUJkxu. 
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I  regret  that  the  President  did  not  see 
fit  to  indicate  in  his  budget  any  system 
of  priority  to  assist  Congress  in  reducing 
the  less  essential  and  less  urgent  items  of 
expenditure. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1967 
budget  of  the  President  is  a  responsible 
budget  designed  to  meet  the  realities  of 
our  times. 

On  the  expenditure  side  it  meets  the 
needs  of  our  forces  in  Vietnam.  The 
budget  provides  for  outlays  of  $10.5  bil- 
lion in  1967  for  that  purpose. 

Excluding  Vietnam  it  calls  for  expendi- 
tures only  $600  million  higher  than  this 
year.  It  provides  for  $5.3  billion  of  in- 
creased outlays  to  cover  unavoidable  in- 
creases in  interest,  civilian  and  military 
pay,  and  to  provide  for  an  expansion  in 
essential  civilian  programs.  But  it  off- 
sets those  increases  by  savings  and  re- 
ductions amounting  to  $4.7  billion.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  original 
requests  from  the  departments  and 
agencies  totaled  $130  billion.  Tliis  was 
reduced  to  $112.8  billion. 

On  the  revenue  side  the  budget  pro- 
poses measiu-es  to  increase  revenues  by 
S4.8  billion — reforms  to  speed  up  tax  col- 
lections and  a  deferral  of  excise  tax  re- 
ductions. The  increases  in  revenues  are 
temporary.  They  were  chosen  precisely 
for  that  reason.  The  President  could 
have  proposed  no  tax  measures,  and  al- 
lowed the  deficit  to  exceed  $6V2  billion. 
This  was  considered  but  rejected.  He 
could  have  prematurely  raised  tax  rates 
on  individuals  and  corporations.  This 
too  was  considered  and  rejected. 

I  believe  the  course  chosen — economy 
in  expenditures  and  temporary  revenue 
increases — Is  an  intelligent  and  respon- 
sible choice.  In  a  period  beset  with  un- 
certainties and  hard  decisions,  I  wel- 
come its  sanity  and  prudence. 


FIGURE  JUGGLING  IN  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S  BLTDGET  MESSAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  IMr.  Cramer]  is  recog- 
rJzed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  very  dis- 
tinguished and  learned  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

As  I  said  earlier,  my  interest  is  to  sup- 
plement the  remarks  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  made,  and  in  particular 
as  they  relate  to  certain  facts  and  figures 
which,  after  considerable  research,  have 
come  to  my  attention.  My  interest  has 
been  sharpened  from  research  into  the 
figures  relating  to  the  Public  Works 
Committee  and  its  authorizations,  and 
the  administration's  so-called  policy  on 
transportation  which.  Incidentally,  we 
have  not  seen  published  yet.  We  do  not 
know  exactly  what  It  Is,  but  we  see  it 
very  definitely  creeping  into  this  budget 
proposal. 


What  are  some  of  the  transportation 
policies  of  this  administration?  What 
are  they  as  they  relate  to  completion  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System,  for  in- 
stance? Congress  authorized  that  sys- 
tem in  1956  to  be  completed,  as  a  result 
of  additional  amendments,  by  January 
of  1972. 

The  President's  proposal  contained  on 
page  58  of  his  budget  document  indi- 
cates that  he  is  going  to  ask  for  an  ex- 
tension of  that  construction  period  for 
14  more  months,  to  February  28,  1973, 
instead  of  asking  for  adequate  funds  to 
complete  this  proven  economy  stimu- 
lating 41,000-mile  system.  L.B.J.  refuses 
to  put  first  things  first. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  President  is  proposing  to 
increase  funds  for  the  unproven  anti- 
poverty  programs,  many  of  which  have 
been  proved  to  be  political  boondoggles 
rather  than  sound  antipoverty  efforts. 

The  completion  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, in  my  opinion,  would  have  a  greater 
and  more  favorable  impact  on  employ- 
ment and  would  cause  a  greater  increase 
in  business  than  any  other  single  public 
works  effort  in  America  today,  including 
economic  development  and  other  make- 
work-type  antipoverty  projects. 

This  shows  that  the  President,  while 
asking  for  increased  unproven  antipov- 
erty programs,  is  at  the  same  time  asking 
for  a  14-month  extension  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  41,000-mlle  proven  bene- 
ficial Interstate  System. 

Secondly,  the  President  is  proposing 
inadequate  increased  taxes  for  financing 
that  system,  to  complete  it  even  within 
the  14-month  extended  period  of  Febru- 
ary 28,  1973.  My  conclusion,  based  on 
his  submission,  is,  first,  that  the  figures 
of  increase  he  is  proposing  are  not  ade- 
quate to  do  the  job.  The  figures  as  pro- 
posed would  provide  an  increase  in  reve- 
nues of  $464  million  per  year.  This 
means  $75  million  from  an  Increased 
diesel  fuel  tax,  and  a  $389  million  in- 
crease for  contributions  "by  truckers 
closer  to  their  share  of  highway  costs, 
basing  the  cost  on  graduated  weight 
scale."  That  is  a  total  of  $464  million. 
There  is  needed  with  constant  increas- 
ing costs  at  least  another  $150  million 
annually  to  complete  the  program  on  the 
proposed  extended  date  of  February  28, 
1973. 

So  under  the  President's  proposal,  if 
adopted,  it  would  be  the  end  of  1973  or 
early  1974  at  the  earliest  before  this 
vital  system  could  be  completed. 

Because  of  failure  of  Presidential  lead- 
ership last  year.  Congress  was  forced  to 
reduce  the  1967  authorizations  to  $3 
billion  from  the  needed  $4  billion,  from 
$2.9  bUlion  in  1966,  and  thus  push  further 
into  the  future  the  completion  date,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  funds.  More  than  $1 
billion  is  needed  annually  to  complete 
the  system  on  schedule. 

Thirdly,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
In  this  budget  message  the  President, 
knowing  we  already  have  tnist  fund 
problems  relating  to  the  highway  pro- 
gram, is  also  proposing  the  deletion  of 
certain  taxes  which  now  go  into  the  trust 
fund.  For  Instance,  he  is  saying  that 
the  present  2-cents-per-gallon  gasoUne 
tax  used  in  commercial  aviation  should 
be  repealed,  leaving  the  fuels  used  In 


commercial  aviation  untaxed.  I  am  not 
arguing  the  merits  or  the  dcmerita  of  that 
proposal,  other  than  to  say  that  It  will 
mean  $4  million  less  going  Into  the  high- 
way trust  fund,  which  is  already  in- 
adequate. 

What  does  he  propose  to  take  the  place 
of  this?  He  proposed  nothing  concern- 
ing commercial  aviation.  The  gasoline 
and  jet  fuels  are  to  be  taxed  on  general 
noncommercial  aviation  to  the  tune  of 
4  cents  per  gallon,  and  all  tlie  receipts 
are  to  be  retained — where?  Not  in  the 
trust  fund,  to  replace  the  taxes  being  re- 
pealed, which  come  from  commercial  avi- 
ation, but  in  the  general  fund  instead. 
What  the  President  is  doing,  in  effect,  is 
transferring  $4  million  from  the  trust 
fund,  by  repealing  the  commercial  avia- 
tion taxes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Cramer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Therefore,  the  4-cent 
new  tax  would  go  into  thie  general  fund 
rather  than  toto  the  trust  fund.  This 
will  mean  in  net  effect  less  money  for  the 
highway  trust  fund. 

Fourth.  Members  should  listen  to  the 
administration  transportation  policy  re- 
lating to  user  charges.  There  is  going  to 
be  a  greater  effort  to  Impose  user  charges 
on  all  types  of  Federal  services,  greater 
than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  in  an  effort  to  try  to  return  to 
the  Treasury— meaning  eventuallv  from 
the  consumer,  for  he  is  the  one  who  Is 
going  to  pay  the  bill— greater  revenues 
from  specific  user  charges  on  Federal 
facilities  and  Federal  functions. 

For  instance,  a  user  charge  of  2  cents 
rxY  gallon  or  $7  million  is  proposed  on 
fuel  used  by  vessels  navigating  the  inland 
waterways.  An  inland  waterwav  user 
charge  has  been  attempted  forvears. 
Congress  has  never  approved  it  and'yet  it 
is  In  the  "Receipts"  column.  In  my 
opinion,  Congress  is  never  going  to  ap- 
prove this  one.  Yet  there  is  contained 
m  the  proposed  budget  $7  million  to  come 
into  the  general  fund  from  that  Item. 
In  my  opinion,  that  is  not  going  to  come 
into  being. 

Let  us  look  at  the  other  user  charges. 

The  President  says  user  charges  should 
be  recommended  in  several  other  pro- 
grams. The  charges  would  become  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  of  the  general  fund, 
and  would  not  go  into  any  trust  funds  for 
construction  under  these  programs  or  for 
the  administration  of  these  programs. 

As  an  example,  this  is  what  the  ad- 
ministration is  proposing  : 

For  meat  and  poultrj'  Inspection, 
which  Corigress  made  mandatory  by  a 
law  that  has  been  enacted,  the  Federal 
Go\'emment  is  proposing  a  user  charge. 
That  will  go  back  to  the  consumer  in  the 
form  of  higher  prices. 

For  commodity  inspection  and  classi- 
fication, warehouse  inspecting  and  li- 
censing, a  user  charge. 

For  the  administration  of  workmen's 
compensation  safety  programs,  a  user 
charge. 

For  overtime  border  Inspection  of  pri- 
vate vessels  and  aircraft,  a  user  charge. 
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Millions  are  Included  In  anticipated  re- 
ceipts for  these  user-charge  items. 

Fifth.  Additional  transportation  user 
charges  or  taxes  proposed  are:  First,  a 
e-percent  Increase  in  air  passenger  tax 
to  the  time  of  $36  million,  and  second, 
air  freight  tax  of  2  percent  to  the  tune 
of  $C  million.   Thus  the  user  is  hit  again. 

Sixth.  Two  hundred  million  dollars  are 
Included  in  the  trust  fund  receipts  for 
the  highway  trust  fimd  based  upon  in- 
come from  a  1-percent  present  tax  on 
automobiles.  This  $200  million  is  now 
going  Into  the  general  fund,  based  upon 
receipts  of  1  percent  from  automobUe 
excises.  That  same  $200  million  will  be 
earmarked  for  the  highway  trust  fund. 
For  what  purpose? 

The  administration's  beautlflcation  bill 
Is  where  the  $200  million  is  going.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  high- 
way trust  fund  they  are  going  to  earmark 
within  the  trust  fund  this  $200  million 
stdely  for  beautlflcation  purposes.  Now, 
that  is  wrong.  We  have  never  earmarked 
trust  receipts  into  the  highway  trust  fund 
for  a  specific  highway  construction  pro- 
gram or  purpose,  be  it  for  safety  or 
otherwise.  Certainly  safety  is  as  im- 
portant as  beautlflcation.  Even  if  it  Is 
for  interstate  highway  construction 
which  la  saving  some  4.000  lives  a  year, 
which  Is  certainly  as  important  as  beau- 
tlflcatkm.  No  earmarking  of  the  trust 
fundlhas  been  proposed.  It  is  wrong  to 
earmark  these  funds  In  this  way  because 
If  you  proliferate  the  highway  trust  fund 
by  program  earmarking,  you  are  asking 
for  trouble  by  making  administration  of 
the  fund  inflexible. 

These  are  some  examples  as  they  re- 
late solely  to  the  question  of  transporta- 
tion policies  in  the  highway  trust  fund. 

Now  I  have  a  couple  of  other  examples 
I  would  like  to  give  you  here.  First  of 
all  I  investigated  how  much  seigniorage 
will  be  earned  per  coin  in  this  coming 
year  in  the  transition  from  our  silver 
coins  to  the  new  metal.  Senator  Wil- 
liams estimated  that  the  Income  from 
this  new  minting  will  be  $2.5  billion.  The 
profits  from  coining  quarters,  for  In- 
stance, with  a  mineral  content  of  cupro- 
nlckel  will  be  great  because  this  cupro- 
nlckel  in  a  quarter  has  a  value  of  only  2 
cents.  That  is  the  present  value  of  the 
coin.  The  previous  value  of  the  silver  in 
the  quarter,  containing  90-percent  silver, 
was  23  !>^  cents.  The  profit  will  be. 
therefore,  21 '/a  cents  per  quarter  minted, 
which  comes  in  now  as  an  income  item 
supposedly  helping  to  balance  the  budget, 
which  ts  in  effect  hidden  profit  to  the 
Government.  The  estimated  value  of 
the  cupronickel  In  the  dime  is  1  cent. 
In  the  previous  dime  the  silver  content 
was  8.6  cents.  Therefore,  the  profit  per 
dime  in  the  new  minting  will  be  7.6  cents. 

Now,  as  for  the  half  dollar,  it  is  40- 
percent  silver  and  there  will  be  a  profit 
there  of  about  21V^  cents  per  half  dollar 
minted. 

As  to  Oovemment  stockpiles  of  strate- 
gic and  critical  materials,  we  will  realize 
a  profit  of  $360  million. 

In  surplus  lands  the  Oovemment  has 
$1.3  billion  worth  of  surplus  property  for 
immediate  disposal  and  this  figure,  like 
the  stockpile  figure,  is  included  in  "in- 


fiow"  receipts  despite  its  nonrecurring 
nature. 

Although  the  President  said  there 
would  be  no  new  taxes,  he  proposed  the 
repeal  of  some  of  the  excise  tax  revoca- 
tion of  last  year.  This  means  returning 
excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and  tele- 
phone bills.  So.  no  matter  how  you  view 
it,  it  Is  a  tax  increase  of  $1.2  billion. 

Readjusting  withholding  on  individu- 
ais  and  corporations:  The  sum  of  $3.6 
billion  of  the  promised  $10  billion-plus 
Increase  in  Treasury  receipts  unll  come 


from  speeding  up  tax  receipts  from 
corporations  and  individuals.  This 
means  that  money  which  would  other- 
wise be  available  next  year  is  being 
forced  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets  this 
year  and  being  spent  this  year.  How 
this  proposed  Income  tax  withholding 
change  and  social  security  increase  which 
took  effect  the  first  of  this  year  will  af- 
fect taxpayers  is  revealed  by  the  follow- 
ing tables  citing  figures  published  by  the 
TreasiuT  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce: 


Annual  income  lax  and  social  security  withholding 
SINGLE  INDrV'IDUAL 


Aanuel  wage 

Present 
tax  with- 
holding 

Increase'! 
tax  with- 
holding 

Proposed 

total  tax 

withholding 

Social 

seourity 

fwith  19^ 

Increase 

0.6  percent) 

Total 

araoutit 

withheld 

from  wages 

$3.016 

$325.56 

605.28 

965.24 

1,305.20 

2. 005. 12 

4. 106.  40 

$5.20 

65.52 

311.76 

386.40 

1,101.36 

3,600.64 

$330.76 

670.  80 
1,267.00 
1,691.60 
3, 106.  48 
7,606.04 

$126.  as 
mx  96 
277,  20 
277.20 
277.20 
277.20 

$457. 64 

$4,996 

S51.76 

$7,488 

1,544.20 

$9,984    

1,968.80 

$14,976 

3,383.68 

$3(j,;X>4        .                      

7,883.24 
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$3,016    

$40.60 

321.36 

671.32 

1,021.28 

1,721.20 

3,  821.  48 

0 

-$33.80 

-3.  12 

+71.76 

-1-323.  96 

-f-l,95a.84 

0 

$287.56 

668.20 

1,093.04 

2,045.16 

5, 780. 32 

$124  88 
180.96 
277.20 
277.20 
277.20 
277.20 

$126.88 

»4,996 

468.52 

$7,488      

945.40 

.*9  9M           -                          

1,370.24 

%u,vn 

2,322.36 

130.004 

6, 067.  S2 

Tlie  budg'et  also  makes  it  appear  that 
defense  costs  in  the  coming  fiscal  year 
will  be  only  $4  billion  more  than  in  the 
present  fiscal  year  while  at  the  same 
time  omitting  to  point  out  that  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  $12.3  billion  is 
being  reque.sted  for  defense.  This  addi- 
tional money  will  be  spent  during  this 
fiscal  year  so  that  It  will  not  appear  in 
next  year's  budget,  another  example  of 
the  out-and-out  figure  juggling  that  Is 
the  trademark  of  this  year's  budget. 


THE  PRESIDENTS   BUDGET 
MESSAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  EviNs],  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  should  like  to  a.ssociate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  fMr.  MahonI, 
in  his  observations  on  the  budget  which 
the  President  .jiost  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

President  Johnson  has  given  us  a 
budget  that  meets  the  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion and  which,  at  the  same  time,  will 
advance  nonlnflationary  economic 
growth. 

In  a  year  when  the  special  costs  of 
Vletnsmi  are  expected  to  rise  substan- 
tially, the  President's  budget  reduces  the 
projected  deficit  to  less  than  $2  billion — 
the  lowest  In  the  past  7  years. 

The  President  obviously  has  labored 
long  and  hard  to  reach  this  goal. 

The  choices  obviously  were  hard  and 
difficult.  But  he  made  his  choices  and 
he  made  them  well. 


For  example,  he  could  have  Ignored 
the  need  for  measures  to  Increase  reve- 
nues entirely.  While  the  deficit  would 
still  have  been  only  half  that  of  1959, 
and  well  below  that  of  1964,  the  Presi- 
dent rightly  rejected  this  choice. 

His  administrative  budget,  exclusive 
of  Vietnam,  is  only  $600  million  above 
this  year's  budget. 

The  President  could  have  recom- 
mended higher  income  tax  rates — but  he 
rejected  this  as  premature. 

The  temporary  measures  he  proposes 
represent  the  middle  ground  and  are 
wholly  appropriate  to  the  uncertainties 
of  the  period.  They  provide  for 
flexibility. 

If  the  situation  warrants  additional 
revenue,  the  President  will  call  for  the 
necessary  action. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  settlement  is 
reached  in  Vietnam,  the  budget  can 
quickly  be  adjusted  accordingly. 

There  always  exist  areas  of  disagree- 
ment.   The  number  will  not  be  great. 

I  was  disappointed  that  the  President 
did  not  recommend  an  appropriation  for 
the  revolving  fund  for  the  SBA  to  con- 
tinue the  small  business  loan  program. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  the  budget  should 
be  amended  to  include  sufficient  appro- 
priations for  this  purpose. 

The  budget  instead  notes  that  SBA's 
loan  financing  will  be  provided  through 
sale  of  participation  in  pools  of  loans. 

I  favor  this  method  as  an  additional 
plan  of  financing. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  to  Imple- 
ment this  plan.  However,  there  must 
be  some  provision  made  for  the  SBA  loan 
program  during  the  transition  period 
when  a  shift  is  being  made  from  appro- 
priations to  self-financing.     SBA  must 


have  sufUcient  funds  with  which  to  oper- 
ate during  this  interim  period. 

Generally,  the  President's  budget  is  ex- 
cellent but  I  would  propose  this  specific 
amendment  at  an  early  date. 

In  the  main  the  President  has  pre- 
sented a  reasoned  and  responsible  budget. 


AMERICA'S  MONETARY  POLICY: 
EVERYBODY  OUT  OF  STEP  BUT 
THE  FED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  vman- 
imous  consent  to  revise  sind  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Decem- 
ber 6  the  Federal  Reserve  System  raised 
the  rediscoimt  rate  from  4  to  4  V2  percent, 
and  the  ceiling  on  interest  payable  on 
time  deposits  from  4  to  SVz  percent.  As 
could  be  expected,  this  set  off  a  wave  of 
increased  interest  rates  throughout  the 
economy,  from  bank  loans  to  home  mort- 
gages. 

The  December  6  acticm  led  to  search- 
ing hearings  the  next  week  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Based  upon  those  hearings,  and  on  my 
reflections,  I  wish  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues my  tentative  conclusions: 

First.  The  Federal  Reserve's  redis- 
count rate  increase  was  not  coordinated 
with  executive  branch  action. 

Second.  Members  of  the  Fed  other 
than  its  chairmsm  do  not  have  systematic 
access  to  needed  information. 

Third.  The  Federal  Reserve's  bludgeon 
method  of  fighting  inflation — higher  in- 
terest rates  across  the  board — tends  to 
be  used  prematurely,  to  the  detriment  of 
economic  growth. 

Fourth.  The  Fed's  bludgetm  method 
relies  on  two  fallacies:  The  critical  mass 
fallacy  and  the  balance-of-payments 
fallacy. 

Fifth.  The  Fed's  bludgeon  method  has 
the  additional  fault  of  discriminating 
sharply  against  small  business,  low-in- 
come consumers,  and  homeowners. 

Sixth.  The  Fed  could  combat  inflation 
more  effectively,  and  avoid  harmful  side 
effects,  by  seeing  to  it  that  selective 
methods  are  used,  saving  the  bludgeon 
method  for  serious  inflationary  dangers. 
Among  such  selective  methods  are  stock 
margin  controls;  consumer  credit  con- 
trols; partially  closing  the  rediscount 
window ;  controls  over  the  lending  power 
of  big  banks  which  have  shifted  liabil- 
ities from  demand  deposits  to  negotiable 
time  certificates  of  deposit,  promissory 
notes,  and  repurchase  agreements;  Joint 
Economic  Committee  review  of  price- 
wage  giUdelines;  and  discretionary  au- 
thority over  the  investment  tax  credit. 

I  shall  discuss  each  of  these. 

1.  THE  PVOniAI,  BJtSSRVK'B  UOISCOtTNT  BATE 
INCKKASK  WAS  NOT  COOKOINATED  WTTB  XXXCD- 
TIVE  BKANCH  ACTION 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946  specifi- 
cally requires  the  Federal  Government 
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"to  coordinate  and  utilize  all  its  plans, 
fimctions,  and  resources  to  promote 
maximum  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power." 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  is  a  part 
of  the  Federal  Grovemment.  To  achieve 
coordination,  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
must  be  made  to  work  hand  in  glove. 
For  Lf  they  do  not,  the  economy  can 
easily  be  pushed  off  the  path  of  rapid, 
stable  growth  into  inflation  or  recession. 
In  any  given  situation  a  decision  in  favor 
of  a  tighter  fiscal  policy  will  call  for  an 
easier  monetary  policy  than  would  other- 
wise be  necessary,  and  vice  versa. 
Neither  fiscal  policy  nor  monetary  can 
be  made  without  regard  for  the  other. 

The  decision  as  to  what  the  mix  will 
be  is  crucial.  It  is  not  a  quasi-judicial 
question  like  those  which  come  before 
our  regulatory  agencies.  It  means  de- 
ciding whether  we  will  have  more  aid  to 
education  or  more  business  investment, 
whether  loans  will  be  made  harder  for 
small  businessmen  to  obtain  or  whether 
individual  Income  taxes  go  up. 

These  decisions  are  the  llfeblood  of 
our  Government.  To  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  they  should  be  made  by  the 
Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  on  a  coordinated  basis.  That  is 
what  the  Fed's  independence  within  the 
Government,  rather  than  Independence 
from  the  Government  means.  That  is 
what  the  Employment  Act  is  all  about. 

But  Just  the  opposite  happened  last 
month.  The  President,  much  less  the 
Congress,  had  not  yet  decided  what  kind 
of  fiscal  policy  was  required  by  the  Na- 
tion; budget  and  tax  plans  were  not  com- 
plete. But  the  Fed  refused  to  wait  an- 
other month  until  these  Important  plans 
could  be  taken  into  account.  It  went 
ahead  and  took  a  hard-to-reverse  step 
which  cut  down  on  the  options  open  to 
the  President.  By  raising  the  discount 
rate,  and  thereby  boosting  interest  rates 
generally,  it  moved  toward  a  tighter 
monetary  policy,  thus  restricting  sub- 
stantially the  President's  freedom  to 
choose,  if  necessary,  the  alternatives  of 
higher  taxes  or  reductions  In  spending  to 
achieve  the  same  end.  Instead  of  the 
President's  formulating  his  fiscal  plans 
and  the  Fed's  taking  action  to  accommo- 
date them,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
took  action.  So  now  the  President  and 
the  Congress  must  do  the  accommo- 
dating. 

The  administration  must  now — 

As  Vice  President  Humphrey  said — 
develop  an  appropriate  fiscal-monetary  policy 
in  light  of  the  Federal  Reserve  action. 

This  is  a  gigantic  case  of  the  tail  wag- 
ging the  dog.  As  of  E>ecember  6,  every- 
body in  the  massed  battalions  of  the 
Government  was  presumed  by  the  Fed  to 
be  marching  out  of  step — except  tiie  Fed. 

There  may  be  situations,  of  course, 
where  econtunlc  pressures  are  so  great 
that  the  monetary  authorities  cannot 
wait  even  a  month  before  the  public  an- 
nouncement of  a  tighter  policy.  But 
these  are  indeed  rare,  uad  neither  the 
administration  nor  the  three  dissenting 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
thought  that  last  month  wqa  $uch  an 
occasion.     Secretary   of   the    Treasury 


F\>wler,  as  Fed  Chairman  Martin  himself 
testified  in  the  hearings,  strongly  urged 
the  Chairman  not  to  raise  the  discount 
rate  at  this  time,  but  to  wait  imtil  the 
administration's  plans  become  clear. 
Mr.  Mitchell,  a  dissenting  member  of  the 
Board,  agreed: 

My  position,  basically,  is  that  the  discount 
rate  action  could  have  been  delayed,  to  swalt 
coordination  with  other  Government  policies. 
My  willingness  to  delay  discount  rate  action 
In  this  way  Is  based  on  the  fact  that  mone- 
tary policy  has  already  tightened,  on  the  lack 
of  evidence  that  Inflationary  pressures  are 
strong  or  accumulating,  and  on  the  belief 
that  we  should  continue  to  set  high  stand- 
ards for  the  performance  of  the  economy  and. 
especially,  for  the  reduction  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr.  Maisel,  ai^other  dissenting  Board 
member,  said: 

Given  •  •  •  I  the  I  Important  factor  of  the 
Federal  budget.  It  seemed  to  me  vital  that  we 
wait  for  the  President  to  determine  what  the 
budget  was  to  be.  Clearly,  since  the  budget 
hadnt  been  determined  by  the  administra- 
tion, the  Federal  Reserve  could  not  know  It 
and.  In  fact,  the  Federal  Reserve  had  no  in- 
side Information  on  what  would  happen 
for  the  last  half  of  this  {fiscal]  year:  there- 
fore, It  seemed  to  me  most  necessary  to  de- 
lay at  least  until  the  budget  was  formulated, 
because  the  delay  could  occur  with  but  slight 
cost,  while  a  failure  to  delay,  taking  an  ac- 
tion on  the  discount  rate,  would  be  irrevers- 
ible in  t«nns  of  Interest  rates  for  a  consider- 
able period  in  the  future. 

And,  referring  to  the  boost  in  the  dis- 
count rate.  Governor  Maisel  said: 

A  critical  fact  was  that  (the  discount 
rate  decision]  reduced  the  choices  of  nation- 
al policy  available  to  the  President  We 
were  Informing  him  that  monetary  policy 
would  be  tighter,  leaving  him  to  adjust  fiscal 
and  wage-price  policy  accordingly. 

Even  if  some  immediate  tightening  ac- 
tion was  necessary,  it  would  have  been 
far  preferable,  as  the  third  dissenting 
Board  member,  Mr.  Robertson,  pointed 
out,  to  use  a  subtle  method — such  as  open 
market  operations — rather  than  the 
slam-bang  discount  rate  tactics.  Such 
an  appi-oach  would  have  been  reversible 
if  fiscal  policy  or  other  developments 
called  for  a  reversal.  It  would  certainly 
have  been  quieter,  avoiding  the  unfavor- 
able announcement  effects  of  the  dis- 
count rate  tactic. 

2.  MBMBERS  OF  THE  FED  OTHEK  THAN  ITS  CHAIR- 
MAN DO  NOT  HAVE  SYSTEMATIC  ACCESS  TO 
NEEDED    INrORMATION 

Almost  more  disturbing  than  the  re- 
sults of  the  Board's  failure  to  coordinate 
are  some  of  the  accompanying  factors. 
One  important  factor,  in  my  \-iew,  is  the 
Board's  almost  total  reliance  on  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  for  official  infor- 
mation about  the  rest  of  the  adminis- 
tration's views  and  intentions.  No  other 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  meets 
regularly  with  either  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  Bureau,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisors— the  so-called 
quadriad.  Nor,  according  to  Governor 
Maisel,  do  the  other  Board  membera  re- 
ceive adequate  written  information  about 
the  administration's  plans  and  aoalyBea. 
On  this  point  be  said: 

I  Iwve  never  been  told  that  there  bAve 
been  some  staff  studies  of  the  QuAdrlad.     I 
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hM,rm  XMTer  ncalTKl  any  official  InformAtlon 
In  any  w»y  oi  tha  fscllng  of  the  Treasury 
or  the  Budget  Bureau  or  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advijers  wltb  respect  to  what  their 
feellnga  were  at  thle  time,  whether  they  felt 
that  there  waa  a  problem  in  the  matter, 
wtisther  there  were  any  difficulties  that  could 
be  met  by  monetary  or  fiscal  policy. 

When  I  oame  (to  the  Board]  I  explored 
some  of  these  matten  (of  Information  and 
coordination )  •  •  •  and  I  got  a  reaction 
that  In  the  piast,  elsarly,  when  attempts  had 
been  made  to  Inoraaae  the  amoiint  of  formal 
coordination,  they  bad  been  rejected  by  the 
Federal  Beeerre. 

And  elsewhere  In  his  testimony  Mr. 
Malsel  foes  (xi  to  say: 

I  found  that  I  did  not  feel  that  I.  as  a 
member  of  the  Board,  had  the  neceesary 
amount  of  Information  with  respect  to  the 
combination,  the  interdependence  of  mone- 
tary and  flaeal  policy,  to  come  to  a  proper 


In  a  modem  society,  knowledge  Is 
power.  This  Is  especially  true  In  eco- 
nomic matters,  where  conditions  change 
nu>idly  and  poUdes  must  change  con- 
stantly to  keep  pace.  Unless  the  other 
members  of  the  Board  are  fully  Informed 
of  the  administrations  plans  and  the 
analyses  behind  them,  they  cannot  make 
Independent  judgments  about  the  re- 
quirements of  a  coordinated  fiscal-mone- 
tary policy.  They  must,  perforce,  ac- 
cept the  Chairman's  views  on  these  mat- 
ters, since  he  is  the  only  one  with  "In- 
side" Information.  We  should  remember 
that  we  have  a  coUeglal  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  seven  members,  not  a  monarchy 
of  one. 

s.  m*  TKOOLkL  Esaxavx's  ■ludccon  icxtroo 
or  noHTiMa  xntx^tion — maHxi  intzxcst 
aAxn  Acaoas  tkb  bouu)— T»<rDs  to  bx  usxd 
PKncATuacLT.  to  tux  ditrimxnt  or  xco- 

KOMIC  GaO¥rTB 

Bfr.  Speaker,  no  one  knowledgeable  In 
economic  matters  would  contend  that 
the  recent  action  of  the  Fed,  although 
mistaken,  threatens  us  immediately 
with  a  serious  recession.  But  this  ac- 
tion Is  symptomatic  of  a  broad,  long- 
range  policy  which  has  cost  the  country 
a  great  deal  over  the  years.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  what  I  believe  Is  the  Fed's  con- 
tinuing tendency  to  move  prematurely 
and  too  vigorously  toward  tight  money 
and  higher  Interest  rates. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  times  when 
a  restrictive  monetary  policy  Is  required 
to  prevent  Inflation.  But  the  record  of 
the  Fed  In  the  1950's  shows  that  they 
are  often  haunted  by  a  specter  visible 
only  to  themselves.    Let  me  illustrate. 

Beginning  in  January  1953,  the  Fed 
took  action  to  tighten  money  and  raise 
Interest  rates.  The  rate  on  long-term 
Oovenunent  bonds  rose  from  2.68  per- 
cent in  1952  to  3.13  percent  in  June  1953, 
and  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  money 
supply  fell  steadily  beginning  In  January 
and  by  July  1953  was  at  less  than  1  per- 
cent. The  receMlon  of  1953-54  began 
that  July.  It  is  dUBcolt  not  to  single  out 
a  mistaken  moDetary  policy  as  one  of  Its 
causes. 

Our  next  recession  began  In  July  1957. 
£>arlng  the  second  half  of  1955  and  the 
first  9  months  of  1957,  the  Fed  pushed 
Interest  rates  upward,  adding  more  than 
a  ptdDt  to  the  rate  on  long-term  Ck)v- 
emments.    This  pushed  toward  higher 


rates.  It  is  Instructive  to  note,  was  con- 
tinued even  after  the  recession  had  be- 
gun. During  1957  the  money  supply  was 
allowed  to  decrease,  not  just  in  its  rate 
of  growth,  but  in  absolute  amount.  This 
recession,  too,  was  given  a  push  by  over- 
ly restrictive  monetary  policy. 

The  last  recession  before  our  current 
economic  expansion  was  In  1960-61.  It. 
too,  was  preceded  by  Fed  tightening  of 
interest  rates  and  an  absolute  drop  In 
the  money  supply. 

4.     THK     rXD'S     BLUDGEON      METHOD     SELIXS     ON 
TWO     FAIXACIKS 

The  Fed's  bludgeon  method  of  forever 
Injecting  higher  Interest  rates  into  the 
economy,  as  its  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional sjmthesis,  suffers  from  two  major 
fallacies : 

A.  thx  camcAL  mass  rALLAcr 

The  first  misconception,  one  of  long 
standing  and  fundamental  Importance, 
was  Identified  by  both  Governor  Robert- 
son and  Governor  Malsel.  It  Is  the  Fed's 
reliance  on  what  Mr.  Malsel  called  the 
critical  mass  theory  of  Inflation.  This 
holds  that,  at  a  certain  point  before  in- 
flation actually  begins  to  appear  in  the 
economy,  even  a  small  additional  infu- 
sion of  money  wUl  set  off,  through 
changes  in  expectations,  an  explosive 
expansion  of  credit,  and  that  an  uncon- 
trollable Inflation  will  result.  This 
theory  explains  the  Fed's  belief  that 
credit  should  be  tightened  well  before 
inflationary  pressures  appear.  It  has  led 
the  Fed  to  tighten  money  too  quicidy  and 
ease  It  too  late. 

The  critical  mass  theory  of  inflation 
has  been  thoroughly  discredited  by  econ- 
omists. Except  Ln  situations  as  extreme 
as  that  In  Germany  Ijetween  the  wars, 
the  imcontrollable  credit  explosion  pre- 
dicted by  the  theory  has  never  been  ob- 
served. As  Governor  Malsel  said  before 
the  committee: 

A  large-scale  credit  expansion  without 
added  reserves  would  require  peculiar  types 
of  discontinuities  In  our  monetary  system. 
There  is  no  Indication  that  they  exist.  They 
have  not  appeared  In  the  past. 

In  actual  fact,  monetary  policy  is 
much  more  effective  in  stopping  an  in- 
flation than  it  Is  In  boosting  us  out  of  a 
depression.  It  is  easier  to  pull  on  a 
string  than  to  push  on  it.  The  Fed  can 
keep  banks  from  making  new  loans  by 
raising  reserve  requirements  or  selling 
bonds  in  the  open  market,  but  once  we 
are  in  a  depression  it  cannot  force  busi- 
nessmen to  Invest.  Therefore,  if  any 
bias  Is  Justified  in  monetary  policy,  all 
the  evidence  suggests  that  It  should  be 
toward  greater  caution  In  tightening 
money  than  In  easing  it.  But,  as  the 
facts  I  have  cited  earlier  show,  the  Fed's 
bias  has  been  just  the  opposite.  They 
have  rushed  into  tight -money  policies 
much  too  fast  and  too  hard  to  slay  In- 
visible dragons  of  inflation  and  they  have 
waited  until  the  country  was  well  Into 
its  recessions  before  easing  credit.  The 
critical  mass  theory  which  leads  the  Fed 
in  this  direction  should  be  brought  out 
Into  the  open  and  exorcised. 

a.   TH«    "SALAlfCB-or-rATMXlfTS"   rALLACT 

The  second  piece  of  mistaken  theory 
which  has  been  used  by  the  Fed  to  justify 
its  bias  toward  tight  money  and  higher 


interest  rates  Is  the  balance-of -payments 
argument.  Although  it  was  used  as  a 
crutch  more  extensively  in  the  past,  and 
has  gone  somewhat  out  of  style.  Chair- 
man Martin  still  cited  It  last  month  as 
one  of  the  Important  reasons  for  the 
Fed's  discount  rate  move.  Governor 
Malsel  scotched  this  argument  defini- 
tively.   I  quote  him  here; 

The  United  States  Is  doing  extremely  well 
In  restraining  Interest-sensitive  Items 
through  present  programs.  Further  rate  In- 
creases might  simply  be  matched  again 
overseas.  Indeed,  higher  rates  may  hare  a 
perverse  effect.  United  States  Interest  pay- 
ments abroad  would  rise  Immediately. 
Higher  financing  costs  would  make  our  ex- 
ports lees  competitive.  Slow  growth  la  this 
country  might  make  direct  Investments 
abroad — our  chief  problem  area — look  even 
more  Inviting. 

The  traditional  belief  In  higher  interest 
rates  for  balance-of-payments  reasons  as- 
sumes either  (1)  rates  high  enough  to  raise 
unemployment  sufficiently  to  curtail  imports, 
or  (2)  Interest  high  enough  to  change  capital 
flows.  No  one  admits  to  desiring  the  first 
path.  The  second  path  I  regard  as  danger- 
ous and   almost  impassable. 

When  the  discount  rate  waa  raised,  the 
President  waa  In  the  process  of  announcing 
a  revised  balance-of-payments  program  de- 
signed to  bring  about  the  necessary  return 
to  equilibrium.  I  believe  the  President's  pro- 
gram was  proper  and  sufficient.  The  con- 
stant use  of  balance  of  payments  as  a  theme 
to  raise  Interest  rates  can  only  have  a  meet 
unfortunate  long-run  impact. 

All  of  the  economists  who  focused  on 
the  balance-of-payments  question  In 
their  testimony  before  the  committee 
agreed  with  the  views  expressed  by  Gov- 
ernor Malsel.  Governor  Robertson, 
another  dissenting  member  of  the  Board, 
also  pointed  out  that  corporate  direct  in- 
vestment abroad,  the  category  of  capital 
flow  that  has  been  least  reduced  to  date, 
is  notoriously  Insensitive  to  changing  do- 
mestic credit  conditions  and  so  cannot 
best  be  attacked  through  changes  in  the 
interest  rate.  In  sum,  the  Fed's  argu- 
ment that  tighter  money  Is  an  effective 
remedy  to  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  is  simply  not  proved.  In  addi- 
tion, of  course,  it  runs  the  risk  of  halting 
domestic  economic  growth. 

5.    THE    FID'S    BLTTDCEON    METHOD    HAS   THE    AD- 

DmoNAL  fattlt  or  discwminatinc  sharplt 

AGAINST  SMALL   BtTSINESS,   LOW-INCOMI   CON- 
StTMEKS,    AND    HOMCOWNXKS 

Higher  interest  rates  and  tight  money, 
the  traditional  weapons  for  flghtlng  in- 
flation, do  not  merely  cause  unemploy- 
ment and  prevent  full  use  of  resources. 
They  discriminate  heavily  against  par- 
ticular sectors  of  the  economy — partic- 
ularly small  and  new  businesses,  low- 
Income  consimiers  and  housing. 

First,  the  Impact  of  an  Increase  In  In- 
terest rates  falls  most  heavily  on  small 
rather  than  large  businessmen.  The 
small  manufacturer  or  retalle?  must  go 
to  the  banks  for  his  Investment  funds, 
whereas  the  big  company  or  chain  store 
Is  able  to  finance  Itself  internally,  with- 
out going  to  the  money  market.  Bfr. 
Martin  Oalnstmigh,  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board,  made  this 
quite  clear  at  our  hearings  when  he  pre- 
sented a  survey  indicating  that  97.4  per- 
cent of  the  thosuand  largest  corpora- 
tions did  not  expect  the  rise  In  Interest 
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rates  to  affect  their  capital  spending 
plans  for  the  first  quarter  of  1966.  If 
this  is  so,  the  effect  can  only  be  on  the 
little  man.  In  addition  to  the  inequity 
involved,  the  loss  of  output  of  small  firms 
is  particularly  serious  for  the  economy, 
lor  they  are  often  the  innovators  in  ex- 
panding Industries. 

Second,  interest  Increases  affect  the 
millions  of  low-income  families  that  rely 
heavily  on  consumer  financing — cur- 
rently some  $82.6  billion,  one-fifth  of  our 
entire  disposable  income. 

Third,  housing  construction,  a  sector 
in  which  we  particularly  want  to  en- 
courage growth,  is  also  especially  hard 
hit  by  general  Interest  rate  Increases. 
Housing  starts  are  extremely  dependent 
on  mortgage  rates;  a  chart  of  housing 
construction  looks  like  the  reversal  of 
a  chart  on  long  term  interest  rates.  So 
here,  too,  the  bludgeon  approach  has 
unwanted  side  effects. 

Vice  Chairman  Balderston,  in  his 
testimony,  advanced  the  thesis  that  In- 
terest rate  Increases  do  not,  in  fact,  have 
much  of  a  discriminatory  effect,  since 
this  country  includes  countless  savers 
who  receive  interest  payments  as  well  as 
countless  borrowers  who  make  Interest 
pajTnents : 

Senator  jAvrrs.  Do  you  challenge  Chairman 
Patman's  estimate  that  the  consumer  is  going 
to  pay  $25  million  more  per  year  In  interest 
by  virtue  of  this  rate  rise? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  chal- 
lenge It  becatise  I  dont  know  at  this  junc- 
ture. •  •  • 

Senator  Javits.  You  would  have  some 
question? 

Mr.  Martin.  Wotild  have  some  question.  I 
would  have  to  study  this  considerably  fur- 
ther. 

Senator  Javtts.  Would  you  be  good  enough 
to  study  it  and  submit  for  the  record  the 
analysis  of  the  Board  of  what  this  is  going 
to  cost  payers  of  Interest  for  credit?  Jtist 
exactly  as  Chairman  Patman  made  an  esti- 
mate, let  us  know.  In  other  words,  we  have 
to  Juxtapose  this.  You  say  to  us,  Juxtapoee 
this  to  the  cost  of  inflation.  We  say  to  you 
what  are  we  going  to  juxtapose?  What  Is 
your  estimate  of  what  It  is  going  to  cost? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Senator  jAvrrs,  may  I  ask 
a  question? 

Senator  Javits.  Certainly.  That  Is  the 
privilege  of  every  witness  before  a  congres- 
sional committee. 

Mr.  Balderston.  Is  it  not  likely,  sir,  that 
there  are  more  savers  in  this  country  than 
there  are  borrowers?  The  problem  of  double 
counting  comes  in  because  the  same  citizens 
are  owners  of  Government  bonds,  and  of  poli- 
cies with  Insurance  companies,  and  also  pos- 
»ess  savings  accounts  and  pension  rights.  If 
you  take  out  the  double  counting  It  Is  my 
belief  that  there  are  more  savers  than  there 
are  borrowers. 

I  wish  it  were  that  Simple.  In  fact,  the 
evidence  is  overwhelming  that  an  fai- 
crease  In  Interest  redistributes  Income 
from  the  poor  to  the  rich. 

Lower  Income  ftunllles  pay  out  more 
than  they  receive  In  Interest.  About  one 
Quarter  of  the  Nation's  families  and  sln- 
Ble  Individuals  have  no  savings  at  all. 
Another  28  percent  have  savings  of  un- 
der $500;  another  12  percent  have  sav- 
uigs  of  between  $500  and  $999.  In  other 
words,  64  percent  of  the  Nation's  families 
nave  savings  of  less  than  $1,000.  Very 
atUe  Interest  Is  received  by  these  Ameri- 
cans. 


How  much  do  they  pay  out  in  interest? 
The  total  Is  far  greater  than  the  mini- 
mal interest  gained  on  their  small  sav- 
ings accounts.  Millions  of  Americans 
have  home  mortgages  ranging  between 
$10,000  and  $20,000.  An  even  greater 
number  owe  $1,000  or  $1,500  on  an  auto- 
mobile. MiUions  of  small  businessmen 
and  farmers  are  deeply  in  debt  for  capi- 
tal. They  borrow  much  more  than  they 
lend. 

A  rise  in  interest  rates,  therefore,  is  a 
redistributive  device  which  favors  the 
wealthy.  A  1 -percent  increase  In  inter- 
est rates,  for  example,  adds  $4,734  In 
Interest  costs  to  a  $20,000  loan  over  a  30- 
year  schedule  of  matiu^ty.  Since  this  is 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  annual  Income 
of  more  than  half  the  population,  this 
means  that  millions  of  people  will  have 
to  work  a  full  year  just  to  pay  additional 
Interest  costs  on  their  home  mortgage  as 
a  result  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
action.  Facts  like  these  should  make  us 
cautious  about  the  use  of  higher  interest 
rates  to  control  Infiatlon  when  other 
means  are  available. 

The  Fed  majority  apparently  believes 
with  Vice  Chairman  Balderston.  that 
"there  are  more  savers  than  borrowers." 
If  you  believe  that.  It  is  easy  to  believe 
that  you  are  doing  God's  work  by  raising 
interest  rates;  you  are  helping  the  sav- 
ers, and  there  are  more  of  them. 

Such  an  attitude  may  account  for  both 
the  policy  and  the  plosity  of  the  Fed 
over  the  last  10  years. 

6.  THE  TBt  CX>ULD  COMBAT  INTtATION  MORX 
O'^'ECTIVELY  AND  AVOID  HARMTDL  BUME 
DTKCTS  BY  SEEING  TO  IT  THAT  SELBCTTVK 
MIETHODS  ARE  USES,  SAVING  THE  BLITDGBON 
METHOD   FOR  SEKIOTTS   INFLATIONABT   DANCERS 

Unquestionably  there  are  times  when 
the  blunt  but  powerful  tool  of  higher  in- 
terest rates  must  be  used.  When  we  face 
massive  inflationary  pressures  similar  to 
those  of  the  post-World  War  n  period, 
we  must  either  tighten  credit  on  a  large 
scale  or  enact  substantial  tax  Increases, 
or  both.  But  these  situations  have  been 
rare  in  the  past.  They  may  arise  even 
less  often  in  the  futiu^.  Our  knowledge 
of  econcHnics  has  grown  to  the  point 
where  we  wUl  most  frequently  be  called 
on  to  cope  with  the  selective  and  rela- 
tively mild  inflationary  pressures  asso- 
ciated with  the  regular  management  of 
a  near  full-employment  economy.  In 
this  situation  there  are  methods  of  pre- 
venting inflation  which  are  at  once  more 
direct,  more  effective,  and  less  costly  to 
the  economy  than  traditional  monetary 
restraint.  Some  of  these  tools  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Fed.  Others  have 
been  used  in  the  past  and  have  been  put 
In  mothballs.  Still  other  proposals  for 
action  by  other  agencies  are  entirely  new. 
For  example: 

A.  STOCK  UAMOnt  OOimOLS 

The  control  of  stock  margin  credit — 
the  amoimt  a  buyer  of  equities  must  put 
up  In  cash — ^now  rests  in  the  hands  of 
the  Board  of  Oovemors.  This  power, 
embodied  In  regulations  T  and  U  of  tha 
Securities  and  Exchange  Act  of  1934, 
could  be  used  more  aggressively  by  the 
Board  of  Oovemors  to  dissipate  Inflation 
arising  from  a  speculative  boom  In  the 
stock  market. 


During  the  period  October  1958-July 
1960,  with  the  Dow-Jones  industrial 
average  in  the  600-700  range,  the  Fed 
kept  the  stock  margin  requirement  at  90 
percent.  Today,  with  the  Dow-Jones 
pushing  1,000,  the  margin  requirement 
is  less — only  70  percent.  Why  didn't  the 
Fed  selectively  raise  the  margin  back  to 
90  percent  before  using  its  bludgeon 
method  of  raising  interest  rates  across 
the  board? 

B.   CONSTTMEB  CKEDIT  OONTSOLS 

Control  over  the  terms  of  consumer 
credit  used  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Board  of  Governors.  But  in  1957  the 
Board  of  Governors  said  that  they  did 
not  want  this  authority,  and  the  Con- 
gress allowed  it  to  lapse.  In  recom- 
mending against  it,  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors did  not  maintain  that  the  volume 
of  consumer  credit  was  adequately  re- 
sponsive to  traditional  monetary  con- 
trols. Nor  did  it  maintain  that  the 
authority  they  wanted  to  give  up  was 
an  ineffective  method  of  control.  The 
burden  of  their  report  was  that  they 
did  not  want  the  job  of  administering 
these  controls. 

Consumer  credit  is  a  volatile  Influence 
In  the  economy.  It  now  stands  at  $82.6 
billion  or  one-fifth  of  disposable  Income, 
up  almost  7  percent  from  last  April. 
This  figure  is  sensitive  to  changes  in 
the  terms  of  credit,  the  period  over 
which  the  loan  can  be  paid  back.  This 
was  exactly  the  authority  embodied  in 
regulation  W.  which  the  Board  urged  the 
Congress  not  to  renew.  We  would  do 
well,  I  believe,  to  take  a  hard  and  care- 
ful look  at  the  possibility  of  reviving  this 
authority,  perhaps  relocating  It  In  the 
Treasury  if  the  Board  still  finds  the  task 
of  administration  too  difficult. 

Chairman  Martin  took  the  position 
that  it  was  Congress  which  was  denying 
to  the  Fed  consumer  credit  control  pow- 
ers. What  he  neglected  to  mention  was 
that  the  Fed  has  not  only  failed  to  re- 
quest such  powers,  but  has  proclaimed 
that  It  does  not  want  them.  I  repeat  to 
the  Fed  what  I  have  said  many  times 
concerning  Congress  and  control  over 
consumer  credit:  Ask,  and  it  shall  be 
given  unto  you. 

C.   PABTIAIXT  CLOSING  THE  EEDI8COUNT  WINDOW 

Chairman  Martin  gave  as  one  of  the 
reasons  for  raisin?  the  rediscount  rate 
that  banks  could  borrow  at  the  redis- 
count window  at,  say,  4  percent  and  then 
turn  around  and  Invest  it  in  securities 
yielding  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  thus 
gaining  a  windfall.  In  his  testimony  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  he  said: 

Reflecting  the  Intensity  of  credit  demands, 
however.  Interest  rates  In  money  markets  had 
risen  above  the  discount  rate.  This  relaUon 
could  not  be  permitted  to  last  indeflnltely 
because  It  could  stimulate  an  exoeaalvw  re- 
sort by  banks  to  borrowing  from  the  Federal 
Reserve. 

This  seeoia  to  xne  an  Invalid  reaaon 
for  raising  the  rediscount  rate.  If  banks 
are  borrowing  at  the  rediscoimt  window 
to  Invest  elsewhere  at  a  higher  rate,  the 
remedy  Is  partially  to  close  the  redis- 
count window  and  prevent  it.  Regula- 
tion A  of  the  Federal  Reserve  adopted  in 
19$6  ezpresely  authorikee  the  Ved  ao  to 
use  the  redleoount  window  by  setting 
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forth  tbe  general  principle  that  the  Fed 
nrast  consider  "whether  the  bank  Is  bor- 
nnring  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
profiting  from  rate  differentials." 

Yet  when  I  «juestloned  Chairman  Mar- 
tin on  this  point,  here  Is  the  answer  I 
got: 

JUpraaentatlve  Retjsb.  Why  wouid  Jt  not 
have  been  poaalble  to  exerclae  aome  discre- 
tion at  the  Tedtocotint  window,  rather  than 
ralae  the  Interest  rate,  and  refuse  credit,  for 
example,  to  a  bank  which  ilmply  wanted  to 
borrow  because  It  could  Invest  the  money 
at  a  slightly  higher  rate  In  some  other  form 
of  secarlty?    Why  didn't  you  do  that? 

Mi.  liaam*.  Thta  la  always  a  possibility, 
an  admlnlstratlv«  poealblUty.  and  to  same 
extant.  UUs  la  earned  out  by  all  of  the  banks 
In  ttMlr  handling  of  the  discount  window. 

RapraaentatlTe  Raoas.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
doaan't  ao-callad  r^ulatlon  A  of  1066.  which 
sets  forth  your  redlscoimt  policy,  explicitly 
exclude  granting  redlscountln^  privileges  to 
a  bank  which  wants  to  borrow  simply  to 
nake  a  percentage  point  or  so  on  the  Intweat 
rata  by  laveaOng  it  alaerwbereT 

llr.  MassiM.  I  think  that  tbe  cflloer  in 
charge  of  tbe  dlacount  window  is  always  try- 
ing to  datarmlne  what  the  use  of  this  Is  go* 
Ing  to  be.  and  I  think  that  we  have  Improved 
the  administration  of  the  discount  window 
a  graat  deal  In  the  laat  4  or  B  years.  We 
BOW  ha-re  a  ooountttac  that  Is  studying  this, 
boC  wa  ba««  no  hidebound  way  of  doing  it. 

Bi^eaHitatrra  Bnaa.  Tear  answer  to  my 
HU  nation  at  whether  regulation  A — adopted 
la  IMfi,  and  atlll.  ao  tar  as  I  know,  govern- 
ing your  radlacount  policies — prohibits  the 
use  of  the  II  111— niiit  window  to  enable  a 
bank  to  borrow  from  the  Fed  simply  to  lend 
It  elavwhere  a^a  higher  tatereat  rate,  your 
answer  to  that  question  la  that  it  does  or 
doea  aptf 

Ifr.  Kannr.  Mo;  my  answer  to  that  C[uea- 
ttcn  la  I  would  hava  to  read  the  regulation. 

BaptaMntattre  Banaa.  I  see.  Would  jmx, 
after  reading  It.  and  at  this  point  In  the 
xaoord.  Indicate  for  the  record  whether  it 
doaa  in  fact  prohlbtt  such  rediscounts? 

Mr.  IXAKm.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  prepare 
a  paper  on  that. 

Bepraaentatlve  Rxusa.  You  don't  have  to 
prepare  a  paper.  Just  tell  me  whether  It 
dtMB  or  Oomaal. 

I  would  hope  that  the  next  time  the 
Federal  Reserve  feels  impelled  to  rsdse 
the  rediscount  rate  In  order  to  prevent 
bank  borrowing  only  to  reinvest  else- 
where at  a  higher  rate,  it  pause  and  read 
its  own  regulation  A  to  see  whether  bank 
borrowing  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
quick  profit  in  another  Investment  can- 
not best  be  stopped  by  enforcing  regula- 
tion A,  rmther  than  by  raising  the  entire 
Interest  rate  structure  of  the  country. 


D.  ooimot. 
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HAVx    amrrau    UAanmas 
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Let  OB  now  look  at  the  Ved's  practice  of 
aQowtnc  the  banks  to  employ  methods 
oL-miXn/tASBg  funds  which  permit  tbem 
to  aTOtd  an,  or  nearly  an.  reserve  require- 
ments. In  recent  years  three  of  these 
taohntquM  hvrt  mom  into  wide  use:  the 
aafollalrie  tin*  omtUlMtm  of  deposit, 
the  iMcmlMocy  note,  and  tiM  aecmiUm 
rapmtrlMne    acreaoMnt    an    In    large 

Tim  ttni  of  ttieee,  an  adaptton  of  the 
oeHflleate  of  deposit, 
'  prtaolpeDy  by  tbe  It  or  go  bir 
biBka,  flMMy  In  New 
York,  in  denominations  ranging  upward 


trom  $100,000.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
a  secondary  market  for  these  Instru- 
ments has  developed,  making  the  certif- 
icate almost  as  good  as  money,  the  Fed 
still  classifies  them  as  conventional  time 
rather  than  demand  deposits,  and  re- 
quires only  a  4-percent  reserve  against 
them,  rather  than  15  percent  average  for 
demand  deposits.  The  Fed  had  also 
raised  the  celling  on  interest  paid  on 
these  deposits  over  tlie  years,  the  last 
hike  to  5  •'2  percent  coming  last  Decem- 
ber. This  has  allowed  the  banks  to  at- 
tract funds  out  of  demand  deposits  and 
Government  securities  into  these  low 
reserve  and  highly  volatile  negotiable 
certificates  of  deposit.  In  the  last  5 
years  their  total  has  grown  explosively 
from  $1  to  $16  billion. 

This  shift  from  high  reserve  category 
deposits  into  CD's  has  in  itself  an  Infla- 
tionary effect.  It  allows  an  enormous 
expansion  of  credit,  because  banks  hold- 
ing CD  deposits  can  loan  out  $96  for 
every  $100  they  receive,  instead  of  the 
$85— in  the  average — they  could  loan  if 
they  received  the  money  as  a  demand 
deposit.  Second,  the  fact  that  the  CD's 
funnels  more  money  into  the  big  banks  is 
likewise  Inflationary,  because  these  banks 
tend  to  loan  out  a  greater  proportion  of 
their  funds  than  do  the  smaller  banks. 

CD's  also  have  a  discriminatory  effect 
against  small  banks,  since  their  CD's 
cannot  easily  be  resold  on  the  market 
and  are  thus  much  less  attractive  to  cor- 
porations. 

TTie  repurchase  agreement,  which  now 
accounts  for  about  $2  billion  of  bank 
funds,  suffers  from  these  same  faults, 
only  in  greater  degree.  The  repurchase 
agreement  Is  a  technique  for  obtaining 
funds  whereby  banks  borrow  from  cor- 
porations, paying  interest  on  the  loan, 
and  give  securities  for  collateral.  The 
Fed  has  ruled  that  no  reserves  at  all  need 
be  held  against  funds  obtained  in  this 
way.  and  that  there  is  no  limit  on  the 
interest  that  can  be  paid  to  attract  them. 
These  agreements,  made  In  amounts  near 
$1  million,  discriminate,  of  course  against 
small  banks.  Even  more  seriously,  they 
weaken  the  Fed's  power  to  prevent  In- 
flation. Since  there  are  no  reserve  re- 
quirements against  them,  btuiks  can 
loan  out  all  the  money  they  receive  in 
this  manner,  and  an  uncontrolled  credit 
expansion  can  take  place. 

The  third  instrument,  the  promissory 
note,  has  been  of  less  significance  to  date. 
Here  the  bank  simply  issues  a  promise 
to  pay,  with  interest,  in  return  for  a  de- 
posit of  funds.  The  amount  of  money 
obtained  by  banks  in  this  way  is  now 
about  $500  million.  They,  like  the  funds 
obtained  through  repurchase  agreements 
have  not,  until  last  week,  been  subject  to 
reserve  requirements  or  a  ceiling  on  In- 
terest. The  Fed  has  finally  proposed,  as 
it  should  have  proposed  a  year  ago,  to 
classify  promissory  note  funds  as  time 
deposits  and  thus  subject  them  to  the 
4  percent  reserve  requirement  and  the 
oeOing  on  interest  payable.  It  Is  unfor- 
tonate  that  this  decision  had  to  await 
the  prompting  of  the  Joint  Eoonomle 
Ouimnittee.  ilnee  it  was  so  olnrloraslr 


Thls  step,  Mr.  Speaker,  merely  polntli 

the  way  for  further  action.    Promissory 


notes  account  for  only  $500  million, 
whereas  the  negotiable  CD's  and  repur- 
chase agreements,  although  untouched 
by  this  change,  account  for  $18  billion. 
Steps  to  restore  full  control  over  infla- 
tionary pressures  to  the  monetary  au- 
thorities, and  to  take  away  the  unfair  ad- 
vantages of  big  banks,  could  readily  be 
taken.  For  example,  funds  obtained 
through  repurchase  agreements  could  be 
classified  as  time  deposits.  Or  a  sub- 
category of  time  deposits,  comprising 
funds  obtained  through  the  issue  of  ne- 
gotiable CD's,  promissory  notes,  or  re- 
purchase agreements.  In  denominations 
of  more  than  $100,000,  would  be  sub- 
jected to  a  reserve  requirement  some- 
what similar  to  that  on  demand  deposits. 
This  would  both  restore  full  control  over 
credit  expansion  to  the  Fed,  and  cut  back 
on  the  unfair  advantages  enjoyed  by  big 
banks  under  present  conditions. 

In  failing  to  react  to  those  volatile  new 
credit  Instruments,  the  Fed  might  well 
ask  itself:  Have  we  been  asleep  at  the 
switch? 

E.    JOINT      KCONOMIC      COMMriTEE      REVIEW     OF 
WACT-ntlCE     CTDTDELINES 

The  effectiveness  of  another  tool  of 
inflation  control,  the  wage-price  guide- 
posts  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, could  be  substantially  Increased  by 
bringing  an  informed  public  opinion  to 
bear  on  violations  of  the  guidelines  which 
threaten  eoonc«nlc  stability.  I  have 
introduced  a  biU,  H.R.  11916,  which 
attempts  to  do  this.  It  would  amend  the 
Emplojmient  Act  of  1946  to  assign  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  responsibility 
for  first,  passing  on  wage-price  guide- 
posts  formulated  by  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers;  second,  holding  public 
hearings  on  price  or  wage  Increases 
which  appear  inconsistent  with  the  price- 
wage  guideposts  and  threaten  national 
economic  stability;  and,  third,  making 
findings  and  recommendations  on  infla- 
tionary increases  to  the  President,  or  the 
company  or  union  concerned. 

In  the  absence  of  too  much  demand 
driving  up  prices,  there  is  a  danger  of 
so-called  cost-push  inflation.  Inflation- 
ary pressure  is  caused  by  unjustified  price 
advances  and  wage  settlements  in  large 
industries  in  which  price  and  wage  levels 
are  determined  by  decisions  of  industry 
and  labor  without  effective  restraint  by 
competitive  market  forces.  Prices  so 
determined  are  called  administered 
prices. 

Restrictive  monetary  policies,  such  as 
the  Federal  Reserve's  recent  Increase  in 
interest  rates,  dampen  the  economy  as  a 
whole,  but  they  are  relatively  ineffective 
against  administered  price  rises  or  wage 
settlement*.  We  learned  this  lesson  in 
1967-68,  when  even  at  a  time  of  high  un- 
employment and  growing  idle  capacity. 
stroog  Industries  such  as  steel  and  auto- 
mobiles were  able  to  push  tlirough  con- 
Unuinc  prioe  increases. 

To  restrafti  prioe  and  wage  advances  In 
pace-eetttng  industries,  the  bill  adopts 
the  voluntary  approach  which  has  been 
uttUscd  in  urging  Industry  and  labor  to 
refrain  from  price  and  wage  advaneei 
wJtMA  exceed  the  fi^ddeposts. 

The  bOI  in  no  W«y  involves  price  or 
wage  controls.  It  does  strengthen  the 
existing  Informal  activities  of  the  Presi- 
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dent,  by  establishing  a  regular  procedure 
for  focusing  an  informed  pubUc  winlon 
upon  price  and  wage  increases.  Under  it 
the  Congress,  through  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  would  participate  both 
in  establishing  the  guidelines  and  in 
determining  whether  guideposts  have 
been  violated. 

The  public  has  an  interest  in  price  and 
wage  decisions  which  involve  large 
amounts  of  output  and  large  numbers  of 
workers,  or  which  set  a  pattern  for  large 
segments  of  the  economy.  An  informed 
public,  aware  of  the  significance  of  major 
price  decisions  and  wage  bargains,  and 
given  a  standard  by  which  to  judge 
whether  they  are  tn  the  national  Interest, 
can  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  the 
parties  will  make  responsible  decisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  plan  to  discuss  this  bill 
in  greater  detail  at  a  later  time. 

T.    DISCRETIONART     AUTHOBITT     07WR     THE     IN- 
VESTMENT   TAX    CRKOrr 

Another  step  which  would  provide  a 
direct  and  highly  effective  tool  for  pre- 
venting infiation,  and  for  stimulating  the 
economy  when  recessions  threaten, 
would  be  to  give  the  President  discretion- 
ary authority  to  vary  the  investment  tax 
credit  allowance,  enacted  by  Congress 
4  years  ago.  This  allowance  is  the  per- 
centage of  their  investment  that  busi- 
nesses are  allowed  to  deduct  from  their 
net  tax  liability.  At  present,  it  allows 
businessmen  to  reduce  the  taxes  they  pay 
to  the  Federal  Government  by  7  percent 
of  the  amount  they  invest  during  the 
year.  Since  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
rapidly  growing  corporations  to  invest 
many  times  their  net  tax  llabUlty  in  any 
one  year,  varying  this  allowance  would 
have  a  direct  and  powerful  effect  on  total 
corporate  investment.  Furthermore,  as 
discussed  earlier,  this  Important  sector 
of  our  economy  does  not  respond  well  to 
interest  rate  changes  because  the  cor- 
porations which  make  the  biggest  invest- 
ments finance  themselves  internally  to  a 
large  extent.  The  use  of  the  investment 
tax  credit  allowance  as  a  regulatory  de- 
vice would  make  it  possible  to  Influence 
directly  this  key  sector  of  the  economy. 
It  would  also  avoid  the  unwanted  side 
effects  that  would  accompany  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  dose  of  the  traditional  in- 
terest rate  remedy  for  reducing  expendi- 
ture. May  we  hear  from  the  Fed.  the 
watchdog  over  inflation,  on  this  pro- 
posal? 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  my  suggestions 
may  be  impractical,  and  some  of  my 
criticisms  of  the  Fed  rebuttable.  But 
most  of  the  ideas  I  have  tried  to  present 
today  are  not  new.  They  have  been  cir- 
culating among  economists  for  a  genera- 
tion. They  do  deserve  explicit  and  care- 
ful consideration  by  the  Fed. 

The  President,  through  the  Coimcil  of 
Economic  Advisers,  performs  effectively 
his  obligation  to  keep  the  Congress  in- 
formed on  the  whole  range  of  vital  eco- 
nomic issues.  I  cannot  say  the  same  of 
the  Federal  Reserve. 

The  Board  faithfully  sends  back  re- 
plies to  questions  put  to  them  by  Mem- 
bers, but  somehow  the  point  of  the  ques- 
tion is  often  lost  in  the  response.  I  read 
the  Board's  armual  report  on  actions  and 
PoHcy,  but  I  seldom  find  there  a  clear  and 
quantitative  account  of  the  theory  and 


reasoning  behind  its  actions.  Tlie  criti- 
cal mass  theory  of  inflation  on  which 
the  Fed  has  been  operating  became  ex- 
plicit, for  example,  only  in  the  statement 
of  dissenting  Governors  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  Instesul.  I  read 
vague  accounts  of  the  winds  of  the  money 
market,  ranging  from  gentle  zephyrs  to 
raging  tornadoes,  against  which  the  Fed 
must  constantly  lesui. 

Money  is  a  difficult  subject,  but  it  is 
not  incomprehensible.  There  are  quanti- 
tative and  reasoned  theories  about  Its 
behavior  and  impact  on  the  economy. 
Scone  of  these  theories  accord  much  bet- 
ter with  reality  than  others.  The  Fed 
owes  it  to  the  country  to  maintain  a  con- 
tinuing dialog  on  monetary  policy. 
This  dialog  should  be  out  In  the  open. 
In  the  pages  of  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Governors.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the 
strength  of  this  Nation  that  no  subject 
can  long  remain  closed  to  reasoned  and 
open  discussion.  I  am  sure  that,  in  the 
long  run,  monetary  policy  wlU  prove  no 
exception. 

This  year's  armual  report  of  the  Fed. 
due  in  a  few  weeks,  is  a  good  place  to 
start.  I  hope  that  it  will  focus  on  the 
Issues  I  have  discussed  today. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
for  taking  the  time  to  put  into  the  Rec- 
ord this  very  meaningful  statement  he 
has  made  on  the  floor  today.  I  hope 
that  all  Members  will  take  the  opportu- 
nity to  carefully  review  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  has  said  today.  I 
believe  he  has  made  it  crystal  clear  that 
in  this  country  at  this  time  monetary 
policy  does  not  stand  alone.  It  hsis  no 
sovereignty  of  its  own  In  this  land. 

We  are  an  indivisible  country  in  many 
aspects,  not  the  least  of  which  bears  upon 
the  operation  of  monetary  policy.  That 
does  not  operate  in  any  vacuum.  It  has 
Its  own  interdependencies.  It  must  op- 
erate and  must  be  judged  in  terms  of  its 
impact  upon  our  economy  as  a  whole, 
which  economy  also  is  subject  to  the 
Impact  of  oui-  fiscal  policy,  which  has 
just  today  been  annotmced  in  the  budg- 
et of  the  President.  It  Is  also  subject 
to  the  impact  of  wage  and  price  policies 
which  are  adopted  in  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

These  policies  should  be  set  out  under 
guidelines  defined  by  this  Congress.  So 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  done  a  great  service  in  bringing  this 
interdependency  to  our  attention. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not 
rivals  for  power  in  the  operation  of  the 
various  aspects  of  our  economy.  We 
should  be  rather  partners  in  providing 
for  the  progress  of  that  economy.  If  we 
do  not  see  ourselves  in  that  relationship, 
then  we  certainly  do  not  see  ourselves 
aright  and  the  Chairman  of  the  great 
Federal  Reserve  Board  would  not  be  see- 
ing his  position  aright  unless  he  sees  it 
in  Just  that  light. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
pointed  out  speclflcaUy  how,  when  we 
operate  without  the  considerations  of 
these  interdependencies,  we  can  be  doing 


harm  and  injustice  to  our  people.  Wc 
have  had  a  hearing,  and  the  gentleman 
knows  of  the  hearings  that,  we  had  on 
the  mortgage  policies  in  whlish  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Bar- 
rett) summoned  before  this  committee 
Mr.  Brownstein.  the  head  of  the  FHA, 
and  also  the  gentleman  who  is  the  head 
of  the  FNMA.  He  heard  there  that  the 
policies  that  had  been  prescribed  for 
those  two  agencies  h&d  already  been  pre- 
empted by  the  decision  that  was  made  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Mr.  Bah- 
RETT  in  that  hearing  asked  why  can  we 
not  keep  the  policy  of  having  low  interest 
rates  for  home  purchasers  In  this  coun- 
try so  as  to  encourage  new  families  and 
the  unhoused  to  have  homes.  He 
learned  there  that  they  could  not  protect 
such  policies  when  the  interest  rates  were 
being  increased  in  this  bludgeon-like 
manner.  If  the  Interest  rate  did  not  go 
up  on  the  loan,  the  discount  would  come 
in  on  the  mortgage  and  the  homeowner 
would  be  hurt  in  either  Instance  because 
the  piper  must  be  paid. 

Once  the  decision  to  Increase  the  in- 
terest rates  had  been  determined  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  cost  of  the 
housing  had  to  march  ahead  in  order 
to  take  care  of  this  interest  payment. 
This  meant  that  if  a  person  were  buying 
a  $20,000  home  and  the  Interest  rate 
goes  up  one-half  percent,  which  it  Im- 
mediately did,  there  was  a  $1,000  cost 
which  had  to  be  absorbed  on  a  discount, 
or  spread  across  the  life  of  the  mortgage. 
It  meant  monthly  payments  had  to  be 
increaised  by  $6  a  month.  To  qualify  for 
the  home  the  man  had  to  have  a  pay  in- 
crease of  $24  a  month.  Now,  for  good- 
ness sake.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  here  is  to  stop  inflation,  then 
I  suggest  to  you  the  action  of  the  Fed 
brought  about  the  very  condition  that 
they  were  predicting  because  In  the  lit- 
tle movement  recited  above  you  can  see 
the  house  cost  increase  and  the  pay- 
ment per  month  has  to  increase.  There- 
fore the  wages,  in  order  to  take  care  of 
these  demands,  have  to  be  increased.  So, 
if  we  are  upplng  the  demand  for  wages 
and  If  we  are  upping  the  consumer  prices, 
we  are  certainly  moving  forward  on  what 
I  should  judge  is  the  common  man's  in- 
terpretation of  inflation. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  It  wsis  a  very 
unhappy  thing  to  do  this.  I  must  Join 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  in  that 
determination,  in  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve chose  to  make  the  determination 
they  did  at  the  time  that  they  did  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  record  is  not  yet 
clear  as  to  how  they  can  Justify  this 
move.  I  predict  to  you  that  the  record 
will  not  show  now  or  in  the  immediate 
future  that  the  move  they  have  made  has 
stopped  In  any  way  the  seeking  of  loans 
tor  investment  The  bank  loans  have  in- 
creased since  the  movement  of  the  Fed. 
E\'erybody  has  rushed  Into  the  market 
because  they  said  that  inflation  is  com- 
ing. Immediately  they  charged  the 
money  market  up.  and  there  has  been  a 
greater  demand  as  a  result.  I  have  seen 
no  effect  in  the  area  in  which  one  would 
hope  to  have  gotten  an  eCfect.  That  leads 
me  to  beHeve  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  right.  Instead  of  ftrtng  a 
cannon  they  should  have  caDed  up  the 
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rtflemen  and  should  have  zeroed  In  on 
the  problem*  on  a  selective  bfMis.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker,  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. I  woold  hope  that  we  can  look  In 
the  futore  to  action  by  the  Federal 
Reaerre  Boanl  that  will  reaUy  Indicate 
they  are  a  part  of  this  Oovemment  and 
Intend  to  be  as  responsible  and  as  re- 
sponstw  as  the  rest  of  us  In  Oovemment 
have  to  be. 

I  shall  look  forward  to  that  great  day, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  RETUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HaitvaI,  who  Is  one  of  the  most  indus- 
trious and  scholarly  of  our  colleagues  and 
who,  particularly  as  a  member  of  the 
great  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  takes  seriously  the  obligation 
which  that  membership  entails  for  him, 
that  he  keep  a  conUnutng  surveillance 
over  monetary  conditions  In  this  country. 

X  am  proud  and  delighted  that  the 
gentleman  shares  my  hope  that  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  which 
will  be  delivered  to  our  committee  In  a 
matter  of  weeks,  will  contain  a  reasoned 
account  of  what  the  Fed  has  done  and 
an  effort  to  come  to  grips  with  some  of 
the  problems  and  possibilities  which  I 
have  discussed  here  this  afternoon. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  his  contribution. 


Jamiary  2U,  1966 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Oaixaohxr] 
Is  recognised  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  QALLAOHER  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  are  presently 
considering  various  aspects  of  our  Na- 
tion'^ very  substantial  effort  to  stem 
Commimlst  military  and  psychological 
aggressions  4n  southeast  Asia.  Very 
shortly  the  Congress  will  act  on  the  Pres- 
ident's request  for  supplemental  funds 
In  the  fiscal  year  1906  budget  to  support 
our  military  operations  In  Vietnam.  We 
will  be  asked  to  approve  some  additions 
to  nonmilitary  spending,  specifically  to 
permit  expansion  of  the  U.S.  AID  pro- 
grams In  South  Vietnam. 

I  am  confident  the  Congress  will  act 
speedily  on  the  President's  request,  thus 
re«fllrming  its  strong  support  for  the 
President's  policies  and  actions. 

The  situation  confronting  the  United 
State*  In  southeast  Asia  Is  difficult,  com- 
plex, and  fraught  with  danger.  If  it  were 
anyttaing  le«.  it  would  not  be  the  Issue 
to  which  this  Congress  will  devote  the  far 
greater  share  of  Its  attention  In  the 
months  that  lie  ahead.  The  actions  of 
the  Ooogreas  will.  In  large  measure, 
dHmilne  the  course  the  country  shall 
foUov;  our  decisions  will  Influence  the 
miUtary  and  poUtkal  actions  of  the 
United  States. 

I  expect  the  Cangreas  will  engage  In  a 
broad  and  sweeptaig  review  of  the  sltua- 
tloD.  R  Is  right  that  we  should  do  so.  I 
am  flonflrtent  the  most  searching  studies 
will  eoDflrm  that  the  President  has  foi- 
lowad  a  eoune  of  action  best  suited  to 
achieve  oar  ohjeetlvee.  whloh  an  to  w 
serve  the  intcfrity  of  the  established  Gk>v- 
•niaent  of  the  RciNibUc  of  Vietnam,  to 


turn  back  the  armed  aggressors  from  the 
North  and  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  and  a  Just  and  enduring  peace. 

The  grave  responsibility  for  the  mili- 
tary and  political  actions  necessary  to 
achieve  these  objectives  rests  with  the 
President.  He,  in  his  loneliness,  wisdom, 
and  conscience,  must  make  the  decisions. 
This  Is  the  shattering  burden  of  the  man 
In  the  White  House. 

Wide  Interest  at  the  present  moment 
l8  focused  on  the  pause  in  the  bombing. 
Great  pressure  Is  being  brought  to  bear 
to  resume  the  bombing.  It  may  well  be 
that  a  resumption  will  of  necessity  come 
about. 

The  decision  on  how  long  to  continue 
the  suspension  of  bombing  against  the 
north  Is  one  which  only  those  with  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  developments,  both  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic,  can  reach  a  mean- 
ingful Judgment.  Few  are  In  possession 
of  such  knowledge.  The  President  Is.  I 
will  say,  however,  that  once  the  bombing 
is  resumed,  the  momentum  established 
as  the  result  of  the  present  pause  and  the 
intent  diplomatic  activity  which  has  ac- 
companied it  will  die  and  the  openings 
toward  peace  which  might  have  devel- 
oped will  close. 

We  can  resume  the  bombing  of  the 
north  at  any  time,  in  a  matter  of  minutes, 
and  the  advantages  of  that  course — both 
physi;«i'  and  psyc'ioloirica' — will  imme- 
diaie'y  come  into  play.  But  the  present 
efforts  dedicated  to  seeking  out  a  peace- 
ful, political  settlement — which  the 
President  has  told  us  have  thus  far 
achieved  neither  success  nor  failure — 
would  then  be  shut  off— In  a  sense  wasted. 
If  we  conthiue  this  peace  effort  a  while 
longer,  we  do  not  sacrifice  our  ability  to 
relnstltute  the  bombing  whenever  we 
might.  But  if  we  send  the  bombers 
against  the  North  prematurely  we  have 
sacrificed — at  this  stage,  in  this  time — 
the  chances  for  moving  in  the  direction 
of  resolving  the  conflict  in  a  peaceful 
manner.  Therefore,  unless  there  is  an 
Immediate  and  oveniding  necessity  to  re- 
sume the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  should  not 
press  the  President  to  do  so  now.  If  the 
bombs  fall,  so  will  fall  the  hopes  for  an 
early  settlement.  We  will  know  then 
that  the  aggressors  can  only  be  deterred 
through  continued  military  pressure. 

The  President  is  dedicated  to  peace 
but  he  Is  also  dedicated  to  protecting  the 
lives  of  the  young  Americans  Involved  In 
the  wsr.  Both  these  goals  are  equated 
with  the  present  bombing  pause.  I  am 
sure  that  the  President  will  make  the 
right  decision  when  all  the  ingredients 
have  been  evaluated.  To  press  him  now 
to  resume  bombing  is  but  adding  one 
more  strain  to  what  must  be  an  agoniz- 
ing review  of  the  limited  options  at  his 
disposal. 

I  address  myself  to  a  fundamental  and 
therefore  critical  point — whether,  as  has 
been  suggested  in  some  circles  the  United 
States  should  make  a  formal  declaration 
of  war  against  North  Vietnam. 

This.  In  my  opinion,  would  be  a  most 
unwise  move.  I  know  that  many  Mem- 
bers share  my  concern  that  we  should 
even  seriously  consider  such  an  action. 
Tbe  President  now  has  the  emergency 
powers  and  authority  necessary  to  act. 


The  Congress  In  joint  resolution  dated 
August  10,  1964,  approved  all  steps  taken 
Including  the  use  of  armed  force,  in  the 
defense  of  freedom  in  southeast  Asia. 

Let  us  be  mindful  that  although  we  are 
hivolved  in  sizable  military  operations 
in  support  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  we  are  at  the  same 
time,  engaged  In  continuing  worldwide 
effort  to  bring  an  end  to  conflict  to 
move  from  the  jungle  battlefields  to  the 
conference  table.  We  seek  to  curtaU 
the  conflict,  not  broaden  It.  We  seek  to 
end  It.  not  extend  It. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
must  have  flexibility  to  act  quickly  and 
decisively  in  a  situation  of  this  type. 

A  declaration  of  war  would  deny  him 
this  flexibility.  It  would  place  him  In  a 
rigid  position,  very  severely  reducing  his 
capability  of  quick  action  to  take  advan- 
tage of  either  military  or  political  tar- 
gets of  opportunity. 

We  must  be  conscious  of  the  political 
sensitivity  of  our  Involvement  In  south- 
east Asia.  Great  change  has  taken  place 
In  the  past  two  decades  In  the  relation- 
ships between  nations. 

Although  we  are  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion on  earth,  we  must  be  mindful  that 
we  hve  in  a  community  of  nations,  many 
of  whom  are  alined  with  us  In  the  fight 
to  halt  the  spread  of  communism.  I  am 
certain  that  a  declaration  of  war  would 
prove  distressing  to  most  of  the  allied 
nations  who  support  our  present  policies 
and  actions  in  Vietnam. 

As  war  has  become  more  devastating, 
diplomacy  has  become  infinitely  more 
delicate,  more  urgent.  As  the  likelihood 
of  expansion  of  a  conflict  increases,  a  re- 
sponsible nation  must  Intensify  its  efforts 
to  end  conflict. 

The  United  States  possesses  military 
power  so  tremendous  that  it  is  almost 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  man.  A 
declaration  of  war  would  assume  the  full 
application  of  tliat  power  with  rather 
limited  restraints  in  the  hands  of  the 
President.  At  a  time  when  our  objective 
is  to  limit  the  conflict  in  southeast  Asia 
and  to  end  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  a 
declaration  of  war  would  tend  to  broaden 
it.  quite  possibly  extend  it. 

One  who  possesses  great  power  must 
have  the  will  and  the  means  to  control 
power.  In  the  context  of  our  Involve- 
ment in  Vietnam,  there  must  be  day-to- 
day, hour-to-hour  management  of  our 
military  operations  at  the  highest  level. 
The  President,  committed  in  an  open 
campaign  for  peace,  must  have  the  con- 
trol that  can  immediately  escalate  or 
deescalate  our  military  effort  as  may 
be  in  his  sound  judgment  dictated  by 
developments. 

If  a  declaration  of  war  assumes  the 
application  of  maximum  military  power. 
as  most  nations  would  take  it  to  mean, 
it  assiunes  destruction  of  North  Vietnam. 
This,  we  are  attempting  to  convince  the 
world.  Is  not  an  objective  of  the  United 
States. 

Our  objective  Is  to  apply  the  military 
power  necessary  to  rid  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  of  the  armed  aggressors — and 
to  permit,  in  time  free  and  open  elections. 
a  self-determUiatios  by  the  citizens  of 
that  country.  What  damage  has  been 
done  and  what  further  damage  may  be 
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wrought  by  American  alrpower  In  North 
Vietnam  Is  what  is  necessary  to  curtail 
and  eventually  to  halt  Hanoi's  support  of 
the  Vietcong.  This,  we  hope,  is  clearly 
understood  by  the  leaders  of  the  demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Although  our  objectives  may  be  lim- 
ited, our  determination  to  achieve  those 
objectives  Is  not.  It  becomes  more  firm. 
The  President,  as  he  has  so  often  stated, 
will  apply  the  power  necessary  to  halt 
the  aggression.  We  will  meet  our  com- 
mitments in  southeast  Asia. 

I  cannot  give  too  great  an  emphasis 
to  the  point  that  a  declaration  of  war 
would  have  serious  international  impli- 
cations. This  is  so  not  only  because  as 
I  have  noted,  a  declaration  would  as- 
sume dedication  to  the  total  destruction 
of  the  enemy,  but  it  would  question  the 
validity  of  the  President's  statements 
concerning  his  desire  for  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement. Our  hope,  of  course,  is  that, 
in  time,  Hanoi  will  take  a  more  reasoned 
and  rational  approach  to  a  solution.  A 
declaration  of  war  would  reduce  such  a 
possibility. 

In  this  age,  as  post- World  War  n  his- 
tory shows,  it  is  important  that  a  power- 
ful nation  tailor  its  actions,  both  polit- 
ical and  military,  to  existing  situations. 
In  Greece,  threatened  bv  Conmiunist 
guerrillas  in  1947.  President  Truman  as- 
sumed a  firm  position  in  support  of  the 
Greek  Government,  providing  necessary 
support  to  sustain  that  government.  He 
designed  his  strategy  and  his  policies  to 
fit  the  existing  situation. 

The  situation  in  Korea  called  for  a 
totally  different  strategy,  a  tremendously 
expanded  effort,  approaching  but  not 
quite  becoming  a  total  effort.  Here 
again.  President  Truman  had  the  flexi- 
bility a  Chief  Executive  needs. 

The  most  recent  example  of  controlled 
response  was  President  Kennedy's  han- 
dling of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  He 
was  prepared  to  use  maximum  power, 
but  applied  just  enough  pressure  to  force 
withdrawal  by  the  Soviet  Union,  thus 
achieving  his  objective. 

President  Johnson's  decision  to  halt 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  properly 
complemented  his  very  open  and  deter- 
mined worldwide  effort  to  bring  those  In 
conflict  to  the  conference  table.  If  he 
had  been  in  an  inflexible  position,  such 
as  we  might  expect  in  a  state  of  declared 
war,  an  adjustment  to  complement  a 
stepped  up  move  toward  peace  might  not 
have  been  possible. 

The  decision  as  to  how  long  the  cessa- 
tion of  bombing  shall  continue  must  rest 
with  the  President.  Only  he  has  knowl- 
edge of  all  of  the  developments,  military 
and  political,  that  influence  the  actions 
that  must  be  taken  to  achieve  our  objec- 
tives. Control  is  not  a  one-way  street:  it 
can  be  employed  to  achieve  rapid  escala- 
tion, as  could  well  be  the  case  once  it  be- 
comes evident  the  cessation  of  bombing 
Is  serving  no  purpose.  But  at  what  pre- 
cise moment  this  might  become  the  bet- 
ter part  of  strategy,  only  the  President 
can  say. 

Although  there  have  been,  since  the 
foundhig  of  the  United  Nations  \n  1945, 
too  many  armed  conflicts  In  the  world, 
there  has  not  been  a  formal  declaration 
of  war  by  any  nation. 


As  the  Congress  seeks  to  assist  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  gain  the  lim- 
ited objectives  that  have  so  often  been 
proclaimed,  as  we  review  and  study  the 
policies  and  actions  aimed  at  wirming 
those  objectives,  let  us  make  sure  that 
we  place  no  undue  restraints  upon  the 
President  or  insist  on  any  actions  that 
might  hamper  his  efforts  to  win  the  war 
and  win  the  peace. 


the  aged  and  those  least  able  to  afford  it. 
I  shall  oppose  the  lnnx>sition  of  any  tele- 
phone tax.  and  hope^that  those  who  are 
Interested  m  the  welfare  of  the  aged, 
retired,  and  poor  will  join  me. 


DUPLICITY  IN  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Harsha] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
hi  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Johnson  administration  is  certainly 
amenable  to  the  charge  of  duplicity 
in  government.  This  administration, 
which  has  shed  so  many  crocodile  tears 
about  how  it  sympathizes  with  the  plight 
of  the  aged,  and  professes  to  want  to  do 
so  much  for  the  poor,  has  been  doing 
more  to  pauperize  the  aged  and  poor  in 
this  Nation  than  any  administration  in 
the  history  of  America. 

This  administration,  through  its  in- 
flationary policies,  has  destroyed  the  life 
savings  of  the  retired  people  by  reducing 
the  purchasing  power  of  their  pensions 
and  savings.  It  has  made  the  poor 
poorer,  and  the  plight  of  those  living 
on  fixed  incomes  more  severe,  by  driving 
up  the  cost  of  living  so  high  that  their 
meager  Income  is  insuflQcient  to  purchase 
the  bare  necessities  of  life.  And  now 
this  administration  continues  its  attack 
on  the  less  fortunate  by  insisting  that 
they  be  required  to  pay  a  tax  on  the  use 
of  telephones. 

This  is  certainly  duplicity  in  govern- 
ment. While  giving  lipservice  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  plight  of  the  poor  and 
the  aged,  the  administration,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  going  to  compound  that 
plight  by  taking  from  these  people  part 
of  their  meager  savings  and  income 
through  a  telephone  tax.  A  telephone 
tax  hits  hardest  those  who  can  least 
afford  it. 

In  this  day  and  age  telephone  service 
is  a  necessity.  Many  people  rely  on  this 
service  to  do  their  shopping,  to  be  in- 
formed as  to  their  work,  as  a  means  of 
communication  with  their  children,  jobs, 
schools,  and  homes;  and,  in  many  In- 
stances where  both  parents  of  a  family 
work,  this  is  the  only  means  of  commu- 
nication between  their  children  and 
emergency  agencies.  For  many,  partic- 
ularly the  aged  and  less  fortunate,  it  is 
the  only  means  of  contact  with  law  en- 
forcement officials,  the  fire  department, 
doctors,  and  hospitals. 

If  the  administration  needs  this  addi- 
tional revenue  to  help  finance  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  let  It  obtain  it  by  striking  a 
comparable  amount  from  the  foreign  aid 
program.  Let  some  of  the  other  na- 
tions, who  will  benefit  from  the  fight 
against  communism  as  much  as  the 
United  States,  contribute  to  this  onerous 
task.  Instead  of  placing  the  burden  on 


INDEPENDENT  SURVEYS  ON  THE 
POVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Yoitngxr]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
few  independent  surveys  have  been  made 
in  regard  to  the  poverty  program.  How- 
ever, the  attached  article  by  Haynes 
Johnson,  taken  from  the  Sunday  Star 
of  January  23,  1966,  gives  a  detailed  re- 
port on  the  action  of  the  program  In 
Little  Creek,  Ky.,  which  I  am  sure  the 
Members  will  find  most  enhghtening  if 
they  have  not  previously  read  It. 

"H.\PPT  Pappdes"  and  the  Povehtt  Wab 
(By  Haynes  Johnson) 

Little  Creek,  Kt. — Back  in  ihe  hollow  the 
wind  was  coming  up  and  the  heavy  clouds 
were  threatening  snow,  but  Inside  the 
wooden  cabin  it  was  warm,  comfortable,  and 
somewhat  drowsy.  The  young  father  of 
three  threw  another  piece  of  coal  Into  the 
stove,  watched  It  flare  up.  and  went  on  talk- 
ing about  his  own  small  battle  In  the  na- 
tional war  on  poverty. 

"If  I  give  you  a  quarter  to  buy  a  ham- 
burger, you're  still  going  to  be  hungry  again 
tomorrow.  But  that's  what  they  are  doing. 
They're  trying  to  solve  It  with  money  and 
money  alone  won't  solve  It.  They  Jumped 
In  too  quick  and  threw  In  the  money  and 
said  'here  Is  your  check'." 

He  knows  all  about  those  checks  as  do 
more  than  2.700  other  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren In  this  county  whose  sole  support  Is 
Federal  poverty  money  from  Washington. 
They  are  benefiting  from  what  is  called  offi- 
cially the  work  experience  and  training  pro- 
gram, financed  here  In  Breathitt  County  and 
In  12  other  counties  of  the  area  by  $1,123,713 
In  Federal  money  a  month. 

The  hill  men  have  another  name  for  the 
program.  They  are  members,  they  say,  of  the 
"Happy  Pappy"  program. 

As  unemployed  fathers,  they  get  up  to 
S250  a  month,  which  makes  them  very  happy 
papples  Indeed. 

To  hear  the  men  talk,  most  of  them  have 
no  Intention  of  getting  off  the  program.  It 
means,  particularly  In  these  bleak  winter 
months,  less  hunger,  more  warmth,  a  glim- 
mer of  hope  for  the  young,  some  comfort  for 
the  old.  But  It  brings  no  great  upsurge  of 
hope,  no  sense  of  change.  The  way  things 
are  In  Breathitt  County,  from  the  firmly 
entrenched  power  structure  to  the  Utter  of 
stripped  automobiles  In  the  creeks,  is.  one 
feels,  the  way  things  will  continue  to  bo. 

In  a  sense,  the  Nation's  war  on  poverty 
began  down  here  with  the  disclosure  of 
maaslve  want  during  the  last  days  of  the 
Kennedy  administration.  When  he  took  over 
the  White  House,  Lyndon  Johnson  made  it 
his  personal  war.  In  his  first  major  trip  as 
President,  he  came  to  eastern  Kentucky  2 
years  ago  and  pledged  in  bamlst  and  village 
to  drive  poverty  underground. 

tJnder  his  prodding,  legislation  was  quickly 
drafted  and  enacted;  new  agencies  were  cre- 
ated. Money  began  to  flow  from  Washing- 
ton Into  every  part  of  the  Nation. 
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Wb«t  hMppmad  to  aonM  at  that  moxMy 
viMn  n  rwolMd  Bn»thltt  County,  in  tbe 
bmit  of  AlHWixihU.  pcovhlM  mi  Uluniln»ttng 
plctur*  or  tlM  ruiml  acpeota  of  tiu  poverty 
program.  Boom  parta  of  that  picture  are 
hopeful — tha  educational  program,  for  exam- 
ple—and eaoM  are  leee  promlelng. 

TlM  eountyl  war  on  poverty  la  carried  on 
with  a  certain  lackadaisical  air.  The  poverty 
office,  flnanaed  by  a  federal  grant,  cloeea  at 
3:S0  pjn.  every  day — and  In't  open  on 
Saturday,  the  one  day  when  moat  people 
trom  the  county  come  to  town.  The  com- 
Irtalnt  la  heard  that  even  when  the  office  la 
open  one  eant  Ond  anyone  there  except  the 


For  the  first  3  weeka  of  thta  year,  the  dl- 
raocor  of  the  oOoa,  with  a  fedaraUy- under- 
written salary  of  t700  a  month,  waa  vaca- 
tioning In  nofida.  When  this  reporter  ar- 
rived here,  no  one.  Including  the  director's 
secretary,  seatned  to  know  when  he  would 
return.    (He  came  back  on  January  18.) 

The  other  full-time  employee,  the  assistant 
dtreetor,  oomes  to  the  office  for  about  half 
of  each  day.  Be  spends  the  reet  of  the  time 
working  in  a  local  radio  aUUon.  The  direc- 
tor aaya  this  part-thae  arrangement  waa 
worked  out  by  phone  with  Waahlngton,  al- 
though the  grant  apeclflad  the  employee 
would  work  full  time;  there  are  no  written 
reeocds  of  the  Wadilngton  dispensation. 
A  snoNo  sicxix  or  poLmcs 
More  important,  there  la  a  strong  smell  of 
politics  In  Breathitt's  poverty  war  The  fact 
is.  polities  Is  the  Ufeblood  of  the  county;  It 
touches  ewythlng  and  everyone — Including 
all  those  Involved  In  the  war  on  poverty. 

That  Is  not  to  say  that  politics  was  behind 
the  deslgnaUon  of  -Breathitt  County  as  a 
poverty  war  participant.  By  any  standard  it 
Is  an  impovsrlshsd  area.  Within  Ite  404 
sqxiare  ,mUee  of  draggy  peaks  and  narrow 
valleys  are  the  halUnarka  of  poverty — isola- 
tion. Illiteracy,  poor  health.  The  namea  of  Its 
eraeka  and  way  ataUona  teU  part  of  the  story : 
Bloody  Creek.  Lost  Creek.  Troublesome  Creek. 
HardsheU.  Quicksand.  HeU-for-Certaln 

The  county  la  almost  entirely  rural  and. 
like  so  many  Appalachia  areas.  Jt  has  a  de- 
clining population.  In  IMO  there  were  33,946 
people  In  the  county:  today  there  are  about 
14.100.    The  per  capiu  income  la  $639. 

For  theee  reaaons,  Breathitt  waa  one  of  the 
two  counties  In  Kentucky  to  receive  war-on- 
poverty  money.  Today  the  2.727  persons  who 
live  entirely  on  poverty  funds  draw  a  total 
of  glOS.OOO  a  month.  Many  more  share  In 
other  programs  and  grants  from  Waahlngton 
For  a  picture  of  how  the  program  works 
here,  go  to  John  Utile's  Hollow,  alongside 
Little  Creek.  28  mtlea  from  Jackson.  To 
reach  the  hollow  and  Ita  100  inhabltanta  you 
most  cross  a  narrow  wooden  footbridge — or 
swinging  bridge  as  it  is  called  down  here- 
high  over  the  north  branch  of  the  Kentucky 
River  and  then  walk  more  than  a  mile  along 
a  dirt  path  to  the  cabins.  The  only  other 
way  In  Is  a  fire  trail  8^  miles  over  the  moun- 
taliu  from  the  mam  highway.  But  that  Is 
Impassable  most  of  the  winter 

Twenty-five  children  living  In  the  hollow 
go  to  a  one-room  school.  Most  of  the  older 
children  drop  out  of  school  because,  for  one 
thing  it's  a  4-mlle  walk  to  the  achoolbus. 

The  people  of  the  hollow  say  their  greatest 
need  U  a  road.  But  they  seem  convinced 
that  there  will  never  be  a  road  aa  long  as 
they  bav«  to  work  through  the  county  offi- 
cials. The  county  maehlnery.  they  say.  to  not 
Intareatad  In  them  or  their  needs. 

Tm«  or  not,  this  is  the  common  belief. 
commonly  eipr eased.  It  eeoms  to  reinforce 
sooM  at  them  In  tlie  belief  that  they  should 
take  what  they  can  get— and  the  bast  thing 
going  In  that  department  is  the  "Happy 
Fappy"  program. 


Bvwroia    aocKs.    diociwc    orrcHzs 

Asked  what  he  did  on  that  program,  the 
young  father  in  the  cabin  in  the  hollow  re- 
plied: 

"Well,  were  busting  rocks  and  digging 
dltchss  and  cutUng  trees  and  that's  about  it. 
Oh,  and  building  a  few  swinging  bridges. 
I've  been  In  It  a  year  and  I  haven't  learned 
a  thing.  Now  I'm  not  talking  about  the  ndult 
education.  That  Is  the  only  bright  spot.  If 
It  wasn't  for  that,  the  whole  program  might 
as  well  be  out  of  Breathitt." 

To  become  a  happy  pappy,  a  man  must 
have  been  unemployed  for  90  days  and  have 
one  or  more  children.  He  must  be  willing 
and  able  to  work,  must  be  registered  with  the 
State  employment  office  and  not  be  eligible 
for  unemployment  compensation.  He  also 
must  have  children  at  home,  and  If  they  are 
of  school  age  they  must  go  to  clasaee.  He  can 
own  a  car  and  his  farm  or  homestead,  but  his 
bank  account  can't  be  over  tl.OOO. 

The  maximum  payment  to  happy  papples 
is  9350  a  month.  It  Is  free  of  Federal  and 
State  taxes.  The  men  do  not  even  have  to  go 
to  town  to  pick  up  their  checks;  they  are 
mailed  to  them.  There  Is  no  limitation. 
ThU  spring  many  of  the  men  In  the  hollows 
will  have  been  happy  papples  for  2  years. 

In  addition,  they  receive  free  medical  care 
and  can  stretch  their  incomes  by  purchasing 
food  under  the  U.S.  food  stamp  program. 
One  man  said  he  buys  $134  worth  of  stamps 
for  (84  cash. 

EDUCATION     A     SUCCESS 

The  program  Is  divided  Into  two  parts, 
adult  education  for  men  who  have  had  little 
schooling  and  the  actual  "work  experience." 
The  classes  have  been  a  major  success.  Some 
men  are  learning  to  read  and  write,  and 
otherwise  Improve  their  skills.  They  go  to 
school  1  day  a  week,  and  get  paid  the  same 
rate  as  when  they  are  working — 81.25  an 
hour. 

There  are  38  work  projects  In  the  county, 
and  they  are  less  suocessful  than  the  edu- 
cation program.  Some  of  the  projects  pro- 
vide an  Introduction  to  Job  training,  but 
most  of  the  work  Is  done  on  the  roads  and 
hills.  Men  work  In  teams  of  10  supervised 
by  a  "happy  pappy"  like  themselves  who  has 
been  appointed  foreman  by  the  magistrate  of 
the  district.  The  foreman  turns  In  the 
worktlme  sheets. 

There  Is  no  effective  way  to  check  on  his 
figures.  Consequently,  there  are  reports  of 
men  sitting  home  In  the  hollows  when  they 
choose,  and  continuing  to  draw  full  pay. 
Two  county  employers  are  assigned  to  check 
on  the  work  projects,  but  they  obviously 
cannot  get  around  with  any  regularity. 

The  county  also  makes  at  least  one  home 
vlalt  every  12  months  to  each  -pappy'  to  see 
If  he  Is  still  eligible,  and  some  form  of  per- 
sonal contact  Is  supposed  to  be  made  every 
3  months. 

Many  criticisms  can  be  leveled  at  such  a 
program.  Inevitably,  it  lessens  incentive 
and  glorifies  the  welfare  dole  system.  One 
measure  of  that  effect  can  be  seen  In  recent 
reports  that  a  labor  shortage  now  exists  In 
socne  areas  of  eastern  Kentucky,  partlcalarly 
In  the  coal  mines. 

But  the  sharpest  crlttclam  comes  from  men 
like  the  young  father.  They  do  not  want  to 
living  only  on  the  dole.  They  want  to  be 
trained  for  something  better. 

"Why  don't  they  concentrate  on  educa- 
tion and  let  the  weeds  go  to  hell."  the  man 
said.  "If  they're  going  to  spend  all  this 
monay,  why  don't  they  spend  it  on  some- 
thtng  that  will  help  us.  What  I'd  Uke  to 
sae  Is  oome  kind  of  training  work — heavy 
eqidpment,    welding,    auto    mechanics." 

That  may  come  In  time  to  Breathitt 
Ootinty.  but  It  Is  not  here  In  any  meaning- 
ful way  now. 


BIO   BtrsIMCSS   AM»   SIC   POLITICS 


In  a  county  the  size  and  condition  of 
Breathitt,  the  war  on  poverty  Is  big  busi- 
ness— and  big  politics.  And  the  family  that 
has  dominated  the  poUtlcal  life  of  the  county 
for  nearly  30  years  also  dominates  the  poverty 
program. 

The  key  to  the  political  importance  of  the 
program  la  that  it  Is  entirely  up  to  the 
county  to  handle  the  hiring  and  firing,  it 
takes  little  figuring  to  realize  that  here  is 
a  potential  poUtlcal  force.  In  Breathitt 
County  this  force  adds  further  cement  to 
the  one  political  dynasty. 

That  dynasty  centers  around  the  Turner 
family.  Judge  Brvlne  Turner,  76,  and  hi« 
wife,  Marie,  86,  have  controlled  Breathitt  for 
nearly  30  years.  No  matter  where  you  travel 
in  the  county,  you  are  told  that  if  you  want 
anything  from  a  highway  Job  to  a  poverty 
Job,  see  the  Turners. 

Ervlne  Turner  Is  the  circuit  judge  for 
Breathitt,  Powell,  and  Wolfe  Counties  at  a 
salary  of  $14,000  a  year.  Marie  Tiu-ner  is 
vice  chairman  of  the  Kentucky  State  Demo- 
cratic Central  Committee.  For  34  years  she 
has  been  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  with  more  than  200  patronage  em- 
ployees In  the  systems.  Her  annual  salary 
Is  $12,000. 

Years  ago.  Judge  Tiu-ner  took  a  more  ac- 
tive role.  He  Is  credited  with  getting  road* 
built,  establlshmg  postal  routes,  and  creat- 
mg  Jobs.  Today,  he  remains  more  In  the 
background.  His  wife  Is  a  dominant  figure. 
"See  Marie."  is  a  common  expression  Id 
Breathitt. 

Over  the  years,  the  Turners  have  done 
many  good  things  for  the  oounty,  and  along 
the  way  they  reinforced  their  political  con- 
trol. The  school  sjrstem,  which  Mrs.  Turner 
heads,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  In  eastern 
Kentucky. 

"Believe  It  or  not,  Mrs.  Turner  is  a  really 
dedicated  woman."  said  a  poverty  program 
VISTA  volunteer  working  in  the  coxmty.  "A 
lot  of  people  swear  at  her,  and  some  swear  by 
her.    I  swear  by  her.    She  gets  things  done." 

PAMILT    PLATS    MANY    SOLES 

The  Turner  control  extends  far  beyond  the 
Judge  and  his  wife.  Their  son,  John  R. 
Turner,  is  State  senator  for  Breathitt  and 
six  other  counties.  A  daughter,  Mrs.  Treva 
Turner  Howell,  is  one  of  four  members  of 
the  powerful  State  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Committee,  which  regu- 
lates all  Federal  farm  programs  In  Kentucky. 
A  Hrst  cousin.  Sam  P.  Deaton.  is  the  county 
Judge.     Another  Deaton  is  county  sheriff. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Turner,  who  married  Ervlne 
Turner's  nephew,  is  in  charge  of  the  work  ex- 
perience and  training  program  (the  Happy 
Papples)  for  seven  coimtles.  Including 
Breathitt.  The  monthly  U.S.  expenditure 
for  those  seven  counties  comes  to  $457,700 
and  Involves  2.388  families. 

Breathitt  Is  also  the  headquarters  for  a 
second  six-county  area  In  eastern  Kentucky 
under  that  program,  which  means  that  32,982 
persons  are  being  served  through  the 
Breathitt  regional  offices. 

The  head  of  the  Breathitt  County  Com- 
munity Action  Committee.  Manuel  Strong. 
married  a  niece  of  Judge  Turner.  The  ac- 
tion committee  was  formed  to  spearhead  the 
war  on  poverty  program  In  the  county 
through  a  Federal  grant. 

Mrs.  Turner,  affable  and  clearly  accustomed 
to  authority,  dismisses  the  prevalence  of  kin- 
folk  as  unimportant.  While  she  concedes 
she  likes  politics,  she  says  politics  has  not 
detracted  from  the  success  of  the  poverty 
program  here. 

JACKSON   BANK    IS   POCAL    POINT 

Although  the  action  committee's  office  is 
In  the  basement  of  the  county  courthouse  in 
Jackson,  the  real  center  of  operations  is  in 
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the  Citizens  Bank  of  Jackson,  directly  across 

the  street. 

The  chairman  of  the  action  committee  Is 
Jerry  P.  Howell,  the  cashier  of  the  bank. 
Howell  sits  In  the  office  of  the  president  of 
the  bank.  Actually,  the  bank  president  Is 
Judge  Ervlne  Turner.  Marie  Turner  Is  a  di- 
rector, and  their  son-in-law,  Jeff  D.  Howell, 
is  the  assistant  cashier.  Jerry  Howell  is  his 
brother. 

Mar^e  Turner  became  the  vice  chairman  of 
the  new  antlpoverty  agency.  Of  the  original 
28  names  on  the  application  sent  to  Wash- 
ington asking  for  a  poverty  grant,  there  were 
other  Turner  contacts.  Dr.  P.  C.  Lewis,  one 
of  the  committee  members.  Is  a  director  In 
the  bank.  The  county  Judge,  Sam  Deaton,  a 
cousin,  is  a  member. 

The  committee's  bank  account  is  in  the 
Citizens  Bank,  and  that  was  its  first  mailing 
address. 

In  an  Interview  In  his  office  In  the  bank, 
Jerry  Howell  explained  how  the  committee 
was  formed.  It  was,  he  said,  an  outgrowth 
of  a  former  group  called  the  Breathitt 
County  Development  Committee  that  has 
functioned  for  years. 

When  the  U.S.  poverty  program  was  an- 
nounced, Howell  said,  "I  called  Washington 
right  away  and  said,  'we're  ready  to  go.' 
They  said  we  had  to  have  a  community  ac- 
tion committee  so  we  organized  one  and 
asked  for  a  grant." 

The  community  action  committee  ac- 
tually is  simply  a  warmed-over  version  of  the 
development  committee.  (Its  last  three 
meetings  were  on  July  30,  August  30,  and 
December  9.)  It  operates,  as  Howell  said, 
"Uke  a  subconmilttee  of  the  development 
committee,"  which  meets  regularly  once  a 
month. 

POOR    AREN'T    DEEPLY    INVOLVED 

Washington  insists,  before  approving  a  lo- 
cal community  grant,  that  representatives  of 
the  poor  be  Included  and  that  they  have  a 
voice  m  decisionmaking.  Two  representa- 
tives of  unemployed  fathers  were  on  the 
original  application.  Since  then,  a  num- 
ber of  other  representatives  have  been  added 
to  the  committee  lists,  but  there  Is  general 
agreement  that  the  poor  are  not  deeply  In- 
volved in  the  program. 

Privately,  some  say  it  is  unrealistic  to  ex- 
pect the  poor  to  pcirtlclpate,  particularly  in 
eastern  Kentucky.  "What  can  you  expect 
from  a  poor  fellow,"  one  committee  member 
said.  'We  have  tried  to  mvolve  them, 
but  •  •   •." 

And  Mane  Turner,  In  an  Interview  put  It 
this  way : 

"Any  time  you  have  15  people  together 
you've  Involved  a  lot  of  poor  people  In  this 
part  of  the  world." 

While  the  committee  has  been  criticized 
for  Its  composition,  members  are  equally 
critical  of  Washington  operations,  particular- 
ly their  dealings  with  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (OEO),  the  war  on  poverty's  of- 
ficial agency  name. 

"They  change  the  rules  and  regulations 
too  often,  and  their  people  too  often,"  said 
OM  person.  He  said  they  often  feel  they 
don't  know  who  Is  in  charge  of  overseeing 
the  poverty  program  In  Washington. 

Another  member  was  more  critical. 

Asked  If  he  were  satisfied  with  the  program. 
he  snapped,  "No,  sir,"  and  went  on  to  say: 
"The  concept  of  OEO  seems  to  be  based  on 
what  Jesus  Christ  tried  to  do — and  he  had 
38  years  where  these  programs  are  set  up  for 
»  months,  and  it's  hnpoaelble  to  get  them 
off  the  ground  In  that  time.  In  this  county, 
what  I  would  like  Is  to  have  about  6  years  and 
30  good  Ulkers  Just  to  get  the  people  out  of 
uu!  habit  of  being  dependent  on  the  Federal 
Government,*' 

WOSK  ON  PBO«aAM  MOVXa  aLOWLT 

BreathiU's  original  $19,447  planning  grant 
was  approved  In  Washington  on  December  13, 
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1M4.  Since  then  there  have  been  some  nine 
grants  Involving  the  county,  four  to  the 
community  action  committee  for  such  activi- 
ties as  remedial  reading  programs,  counsel- 
ing, and  volunteer  poverty  workers.  The 
bulk  of  the  rest  went  to  the  county  schools 
and  to  a  Junior  college  in  Jackson. 

But  the  original  planning  grant  has  not 
yet  been  extended.  One  proposal,  called 
Operations  United  submitted  to  Washington 
last  July,  and  askmg  for  $131,762.60,  was 
turned  down  with  the  suggestion  that  it 
needed  reworking. 

The  terms  of  the  first  planidng  grant  pro- 
vided for  salaries  of  three  full-time  em- 
ployees— the  program  developer,  at  $700  a 
month  (the  committee  had  asked  for  $950  a 
month),  a  secretary  at  $300  a  month,  and  a 
program  assistant,  Seldon  Short,  at  $300  a 
month.  All  the  salaries  were  for  B-month 
periods. 

In  addition,  $1,500  for  consultant  fees  and 
$1,602  for  a  part-time  adviser  were  provided. 

The  grant  approved  the  expenditure  of  $900 
for  office  space.  The  rent  money  was  paid 
to  the  county  fiscal  court,  headed  by  Judge 
Deaton.  The  committee  Is  now  located  In 
the  basement. 

It  has  at  Its  disposal  seven  office  rooms, 
plus  the  entrance  room,  where  the  secretary 
sits.    Five  of  the  offices  are  vacant. 

Committee  financial  records  show  it  has 
spent  almost  nothing  beyond  salaries,  ex- 
penses, rent,  phones,  and  some  supplies  pur- 
chased from  the  Citizens  Bank  and  the  news- 
paper. 

In  Its  latest  report  filed  with  Washington, 
dated  Janixary  12,  the  ccsnmlttee  stated  It 
had  a  bank  account  of  $7,187  In  the  Citizens 
Bank. 

Now  pending  in  Washington  la  an  applica- 
tion to  merge  Breathitt  and  three  other  near- 
by counties  into  a  Middle  Kentucky  River 
Area  Development  Council,  a  new  overall 
antlpoverty  agency  for  the  area.  It  would 
also  be  headed  by  Jerry  Howell.  Howell  says 
the  plan  is  to  keep  the  center  of  operations 
in  the  Breathitt  County  Courthouse.  He 
said  Breathitt  Is  entitled  to  remain  the  domi- 
nant voice  because  It  Is  larger. 

"We  have  to  watch  our  political  posi- 
tion •  •  *  and  we  expect  to  be  criticized  for 
it,"  he  said. 

The  new  application  asks  the  Government 
to  provide  $80,901  for  a  poverty  program  de- 
velopment grant.  Of  this,  $60,664  would  go 
for  personnel  for  a  8 -month  period.  The  top 
price  would  be  for  a  program  developer  at 
$1,000  a  month,  with  an  assistant  at  $800,  an 
area  fleldworker  at  $650,  another  one  at  $600, 
a  secretary  at  $325.  two  at  $300,  and  two  more 
working  part  time  dividing  $300.  In  addi- 
tion, eight  Bubprofeeeionals  would  be  hired 
at  $300  a  month  each.  They  would  be  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  the  poor.  Furniture  and 
supplies  for  the  office  would  cost  $2,840. 

A   DILEMMA  POa  WASHINGTON 

For  Washington,  the  new  application 
might  well  poee  a  dilemma.  Breathitt  and 
the  other  three  counties  are  In  genume  need. 
They  qualify  for  assistance  on  that  groxmd 
alone.  The  educational  programs  have  been, 
by  all  reliable  accotints,  a  success.  Last 
summer's  Head  Start  and  remedial  reading 
programs  for  children,  in  particular,  showed 
dramatic  progress.  Mrs.  Lena  Jett,  in  charge 
of  the  remedial  reading  program,  said  the 
ohUdren'f  average  reading  level  improved  by 
more  than  a  year  in  just  2  months, 

A  VISTA  program,  under  which  vcHunteer 
workers  nwve  In  to  help  the  people  of  the 
county,  has  been  a  partial  success.  Several 
male  VISTA  workers  got  a  poor  reception  In 
the  hollows  and  returned  to  JackBon,  but  two 
youaf  twomen  were  aooepted  and  are  reported 
to  be  BUcotMrally  tMchlng,  halping  the  slok, 
and  dMurottiar  good  wuika. 

ta  aiUtttlQit,  redenl  money  la  helping  tboae 
who  were  going  hungry  3  years  ago.    But 


questions  remain:   Is  the  money  being  spent 
In  the  best  way?    Is  It  being  admlnlstarad 
effectively?     Are  the  programs  doing  some- 
thing about  the  real  causes  of  poverty?    Are 
they  going  to  lead  to  real  change? 

There  are  no  easy  answers.  Only  more 
questions. 

One  thing  does  seem  clear.  While  there 
are  programs  bearing  new  names  In  eastern 
Kentucky,  at  this  time  there  is  little  hope 
for  a  basic  change  there.  New  elements  have 
been  grafted  onto  the  old  system. 

It  may  be,  as  some  have  said,  that  the 
war  on  poverty  Is  bringing  with  it  a  revolu- 
tion In  some  parts  of  the  United  States.  If 
so.  that  revolution  has  not  yet  extended  to 
Appalachia. 


NEW  PEACE  CORPS  DIRECTOR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Mcussachusettc  [Mr. 
Morse]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's appointment  last  week  of  Jack 
Hood  Vaughn  as  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps  is  particularly  fitting  in  light  of 
his  broad  background  and  experience  in 
community  development  work  aroimd  the 
world.  However,  while  we  congratulate 
Mr.  Vaughn  on  his  new  post,  we  should 
extend  our  thanks  for  a  Job  well  done  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs  and  U.S.  coordinator 
of  the  Alliance  of  Progress. 

Although  he  served  in  this  post  for 
only  about  a  year,  he  rapidly  distin- 
guished himself  and  won  the  respect  of 
our  Latin  American  neighbors.  His  '  965 
factfinding  and  goodwill  trip  to  Latin 
America  was  marked  with  a  warm  recep- 
tion and  a  genuine  respect  for  his  ability 
and  his  dedication  to  the  best  interesw: 
of  the  hemisphere. 

Mr.  Vaughn's  perception  of  develop- 
mentaJ  problems  has  been  sharpened 
through  his  service  with  the  USIA  In 
Bolivia  and  Costa  Rica,  with  the  foreign 
aid  program  in  Panama  City,  Mall,  and 
Senegal,  and  with  the  Peace  Corps  as 
director  of  Latin  American  programs. 
His  diplomatic  service  included  a  year  as 
our  Ambassador  to  Panama  before  he 
assumed  the  post  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State. 

I  feel  sure  that  his  broad  background 
In  information,  community  development, 
and  diplomacy  will  serve  him  In  good 
stead  as  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps.  We 
wish  him  well  In  this  new  position  for 
he  has  etuTied  our  gratitude  and  respect 
as  an  outstanding  public  servant. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  A  COST- 
OF-LIVTNG  INCREASE  IN  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Us. 
Speaker,  I  nak.  unanimous  eaootsA  tiist 
the  gentleman  from  Kuxafl  [Mr.  lixal 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraaeous 
matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tbere 
objeetloo  to  ttM  regaeBt  oi  the  gentleman 
from  PeuuylTknUT 

There  wms  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZX.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
Introduced  ledslatitm  to  provide  a  cost- 
of-living  increase  In  social  secxirlty 
benefits. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  what  Inflation 
Is  doing  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar.  The  cost  of  living  rose  by  2  per- 
cent In  1966.    It  Is  still  rising. 

Everyone  gets  hurt  under  Inflation, 
which  is  the  crudest  tax  of  all,  but  the 
pecHJie  who  get  hurt  the  most  are  those 
living  on  fixed  Incomes — annuities,  pen- 
sions and  social  security  beneflts. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
we  Increased  social  security  beneflts  by 
7  percent  across  the  board.  This  was  of 
some  help  to  the  people  on  social  secu- 
rity, but  this  Increase  still  does  not  put 
these  payments  where  they  should  be  to 
pay  today's  Inflated  costs.  I  have  seen 
figures  which  show  that  even  with  the  7- 
peresnt  inereftw,  those  on  sodal  security 
do  not  have  as  much  purdiaslng  power 
as  they  had  In  19S8. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bllll  have  in- 
tiDdueed,  there  would  be  a  provision 
to  meet  the  coet-of -living  Increases. 
Whenever  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex advances  3  percent  for  any  year,  so- 
cial security  beneflts  aut(xnatlcally  In- 
crease 3  percent. 

This  would  be  of  tremendous  help  to 
all  of  those  struggling  to  make  ends 
meets  with  their  social  security  checks. 
The7  are  caught  in  an  inflationary 
sQuecM  right  now.  They  see  those  bills 
for  goods  and  services  go  up  almost  every 
month,  yet  they  are  falling  behind  in 
purchasing  power  to  meet  Increased 
costs. 

We  have  set  the  pattern  for  the  kind 
of  arrangement  In  the  cost-of-living  pro- 
vlslan  which  was  approved  for  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  pensions.  Whenever  we 
have  a  S-peroent  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living,  the  dvU  service  retlranent  pen- 
sions increase  by  3  percent. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Congress  has  the 
same  responsIbUity  to  write  this  provi- 
sion into  the  social  seciuity  law  as  it  did 
In  the  dvil  service  retirement  law.  Both 
dvU  service  and  social  security  are  crea- 
tures of  the  Congress.  If  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  one,  we  have  it  to  the 
other. 

I  would  sincerely  hope  that  this  legis- 
lation can  be  considered  this  session  so 
that  it  would  become  effective  as  soon 
as  possible.  In  the  meantime,  unless 
more  drastic  measures  are  taken  to  halt 
the  inflationary  spiral,  the  cost  of  living 
win  keep  going  up  and  these  people  will 
be  in  greater  need  than  ever  of  an  in- 
crease of  this  type. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there    fourth  In  coal  mining  and  steel  produc 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlunan     tlon,  and  at  the  top  or  near  it  in  manv 
from  Pennsylvania?  j  agricultural  lines. 

There  was  no  objection.  J    Historically,  the  centuries-old  struKel^ 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  after Tfor  freedom  and  Independence  on  Uie 
thoroughly  considering  all  arguments,  1  part  of  the  Ukrainian  naUon  constitutes 
pro  and  con.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Van  impressive  chapter  in  the  annals  ol 
establishment  of  a  4-year  term  for  Mem-  &  human  history.  Much  of  this  was  doc- 
bersof  the  House,  with  elections  concur- lumented  in  1955  by  the  Select  House 
rent  with  that  of  the  President,  would     Committee  on  Communist  Aggression 


A  4-7EAR  TERM  FOR  ME2£BERS  OP 
THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Peimsylvanla.  Mr. 
SPMker.  I  Mk  unanimous  ooosent  that 
tl»  gmUem—  from  zninols  [Mr.  Dn- 
wxMKZl  may  wtsod  his  renaarks  at  this 
point  In  th«  RaooBo  and  Include  eirtnaw- 


be  detrimental  to  our  American  political 
and  governmental  system. 

We  were  all  elected  for  2 -year  terms, 
sought  the  office  we  hold  knowing  that 
we  would  again  face  the  public  In  2  years, 
and  we  should  have  accepted  by  now  the 
political  and  personal  burdens  as  a 
normal  occupational  hazard. 

To  elect  Representatives  for  4  years 
has  some  merit,  but  to  tie  the  entire 
House  to  the  coattalls  of  the  President 
would  destroy  the  Independence  of  Con- 
gress and  eliminate  the  check-and-bal- 
ance  gystem  In  our  Federal  structure. 

Therefore.  I  do  not  believe  that  It 
would  be  timely  or  practical  to  process 
the  constitutional  amendment  that  the 
President  recommended  establishing  4- 
year  terms  for  Members  of  the  House 
commencing  in  1972. 

I  realize  full  well  the  need  to  control 
campaign  expenditures,  and  I  naturally 
realize  the  tremendous  physical  and 
emotional  burden  the  Members  bear 
campaigning  every  2  years.  However.  I 
believe  that,  if  a  4 -year  term  for  House 
Members  should  be  seriously  promoted, 
the  election  should  be  held  In  the  non- 
preeldentlal  election  years  to  insure  the 
independence  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  Goverrunent. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Lanoxn]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxco«d  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANQEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  Ukrainians  all  over  the  free 
world,  Including  over  10.000  in  my  na- 
tive Minnesota,  celebrated  the  Ukrain- 
ian Independence  Day.  These  noble 
people,  who  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
liberty,  are  naturally  concerned  about 
the  future  of  their  Ukrainian  brothers 
who  now  live  under  the  rule  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  I  would  like  to  share  a 
ntimber  of  observations  with  my  col- 
leagues relative  to  these  freedom-loving 
people. 

Ukraine  is  the  largest  non-Russian 
nation  not  only  in  the  Soviet  Union  but 
also  behind  the  European  Iron  Ciutaln. 
Its  population  of  over  40  million  ranks 
with  that  of  England,  Prance,  or  Italy. 
The  territory  exceeds  in  square  miles 
that  of  Prance  and  embraces  such  his- 
toric Ukrainian  dtles  as  Kiev,  Lvov. 
Igarkov.  and  Odeasa.  EoonomicaUy, 
tms  rich  territory  has  plaoed  Ukraine 
second  in  the  world  In  the  mtwiny  of 
IroD  on,  third  In  ptg  Iron  smelting. 


One  of  the  first  victims  of  Russian 
Communist  aggression,  Ukraine  has 
proved  to  be  the  Achilles'  heel  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  destruction  of  Itj 
national  churches,  the  horrible  man- 
made  famine  of  1932-33,  the  mass  mur- 
der at  Vhinltsla  In  1937-39,  and  the  vast 
purges  and  deportations  decreed  by  Mos- 
cow have  failed  to  exterminate  the  spir- 
itual and  moral  resources  for  national 
freedom  In  Ukraine.  The  historic  cap- 
ital of  Kiev,  with  centuries  of  rich  tra- 
dition and  culture  conserved  in  its 
vaults.  stUl  symbolizes  today  the  inde- 
structible hope  and  passion  of  a  nation 
destined  to  be  sovereign,  free,  and  inde- 
pendent. Plainly.  Ukraine  stands  as 
one  of  our  most  Important  and  natural 
allies  in  the  eventual  defeat  of  Russian 
Communist  Imperialism.  Its  historic 
claim  to  national  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence can  hardly  be  ignored. 

I  am  privileged  to  join  with  my  many 
Ukrainian  friends  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  will  of  the  Ukrainian  people  and 
their  desire  for  freedom.  May  it  mate- 
rialize at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 


PHONY  BUDGET  CUTS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  the  distinguished  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  our  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bow],  in  extending  the  friendly 
wager  with  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee tliat  there  is  no  conceivable  way  un- 
der the  sun  for  the  President  to  realize 
a  deflcit  of  only  $1.8  billion  if  we  continue 
upon  our  present  course. 

This  budget  is  In  my  opinion  Just  as 
phony  as  the  one  we  received  last  year 
and  I  would  direct  your  attention  spe- 
ciflcally  to  just  one  small  facet  of  It.  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Again  we  see 
budget  anticipation  of  a  billion  dollars 
less  spending  in  this  Department  than 
in  the  current  year.  This  is  the  Identi- 
cal story  the  administration  was  trying 
to  peddle  last  year.  Take  for  example 
the  agricultural  conservation  program. 
which  has  been  at  a  level  of  a  quarter  of 
a  billion  dollars  over  the  past  7  or  8  years 
but  which  Is  carried  In  this  budget  ss 
$100  million  figure.  It's  a  popular  pro- 
gram and  the  Members  of  Congress  will 
be  Jumping  all  over  themselves  to  offer 
amendments  to  Increase  this  figure.  If  It 
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is  not  done  by  our  subcommittee  before 
it  reaches  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Take  the  school  milk  program,  which 
is  just  a  shade  over  $100  million  this  year. 
A  very  popular  program  again,  which  the 
President  in  his  budget  cuts  back  $50 
million  or  more.  And  surely  the  Con- 
gress will  not  stand  for  this. 

Take  the  school  lunch  program.  Again 
a  very  popular  program,  and  one  which 
actually  should  be  increased  if  for  no 
other  reason  but  simply  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  our  expanding  population  and 
we  find  a  $19  million  reduction  In  the 
President's  budget. 

This  is  an  old  game  the  President  is 
playing  with  the  three  aforementioned 
programs.  He  submits  a  completely 
phony  figure  which  he  knows  the  Con- 
gress in  its  wisdom  will  raise.  By  sub- 
mission of  a  lower  flgure,  he  enhances 
his  budget  flgure  and  throws  the  onus 
of  raising  the  flgure  upon  the  Congress, 
for  he  knows  these  very  popular,  worth- 
while, on-going  programs  are  not  going 
to  be  sacrificed  imder  any  circumstances. 

As  we  make  our  close  examination  and 
detailed  study  of  the  budget,  we  will  have 
much  more  to  say  on  the  subject,  but 
this  will  do  as  a  starter. 


TOWARD  BETTTER  UNITED  STATES- 
CANADIAN  RELATIONS:  A  REAL 
PACEMAKER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albhrt).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
great  length  of  time  the  United  States 
has  worked  together  in  peace  and  har- 
mony with  our  neighbor  to  the  north, 
Canada.  In  business.  In  government, 
and  in  other  fields  of  endeavor,  the  two 
peoples  have  enjoyed  a  warm  and 
friendly  relationship. 

In  commerce  and  industry,  the  devel- 
opment of  close  ties  has  been  a  key  ele- 
ment in  our  mutual  economic  progress. 

In  Canada,  numerous  American  firms 
have  established  subsidiary  companies. 
Trade  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries must  continue  to  refiect  the  inter- 
ests of  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  unhindered  growth  of 
two-way  business  relations  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  is  a  laud- 
able achievement  in  a  troubled  world. 
My  interest  here  led  me  to  survey  the 
records  of  some  respected  international 
private  firms. 

Typical  of  the  good-neighbor  business 
policy  is  the  relationship  of  a  dynamic 
young  Canadian  concern,  whose  success 
vividly  illustrates  my  point.  Clairtone 
Sound  Corp..  Ltd..  which  sells  electronic 
entertainment  equipment  such  as  high- 
fidelity  systems,  has  established  a  solid 
working  relationship  with  American 
business  and.  in  so  doing,  clearly  shows 
the  way  in  accomplishing  mutually 
beneficial  commercial  ties. 

Demonstrating  the  firm's  export- 
oriented  complexion,  ttoe  Clairtone  Sound 
Corp.  has  erected  a  nationwide  sales 
organization  ha  the  United  SUtes,  with 


permanent  offices  in  such  major  cities  as 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles. 
One  of  Canada's  most  respected  com- 
panies, it  also  maintains  branches 
abroad  in  Prance,  Great  Britain,  and 
Germany.  The  company  is  an  enthusi- 
astic exhibitor  at  trade  shows  through- 
out the  world. 

Because  of  my  interest  in  nongovern- 
mental relations.  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  reviewing  the  record  and  background 
of  this  company  In  view  of  its  undoubted 
success.  Much  of  its  achievement  is  due 
to  the  vision  and  ability  of  the  two 
founders.  Mr.  Peter  Munk  and  Mr.  David 
Gilmour.  Both  have  wide  experience  in 
the  export-import  field. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  extraordinary 
success  of  this  company  should  serve  as 
an  inspiration  to  free  enterprise  every- 
where. Equally  important,  it  inevitably 
affects  United  States-Canadian  relations 
as  a  source  of  goodwill. 

In  examining  the  development  of  the 
company,  it  becomes  clear  that  Its  two 
founders,  recognizing  certain  ills  in  the 
electronic  entertainment  market,  em- 
barked upon  an  expansive  program  of  re- 
search. Their  first  models  of  rapid 
audio  equipment  and  cabinet  design  won 
Instant  awards  from  the  Caimdian  Na- 
tional Industrial  Design  Council.  The 
productions  were  termed  "outstanding  in 
good  design,  on  the  basis  of  appearance, 
usefulness,  and  consumer  acceptability." 

The  enterprising  spirit  of  the  project 
was,  from  the  first,  the  key  to  success. 
The  company  stressed  advanced  sound 
engineering  and  simplicity  of  cabinet  de- 
sign. 

The  products  which  the  Clairtone 
Corp.  introduced  were  singularly  attrac- 
tive in  appearance  and  of  superb  techni- 
cal quality.  They  won  widespread  praise 
and  evoked  instant  demand.  The  com- 
pany, however,  did  not  stand  still;  in 
1961,  Clairtone  presented  its  first  tele- 
vision-stereo console  to  the  North  Amer- 
ican market.  Early  in  1962  the  firm  ac- 
quired the  Middlesex  Furniture  Co.,  Ltd., 
a  long-established  manufacturing  opera- 
tion In  Strathroy,  Ontario. 

The  historical  growth  of  this  company 
exemplifies  the  hemispheric  widening  of 
free  enterprise  markets.  The  success  of 
the  Clairtone  Corp.  underlines  the  steady 
development  of  economic  ties  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  Un- 
doubtedly, this  development  serves  the 
Interests  of  both  countries.  It  should  be 
encouraged  by  public  policy. 

The  Clairtone  story  represents  an 
awareness  of  both  economic  self-Interest 
and  the  resultant  goodwill  bred  within 
and  outside  of  the  business  community. 
The  forward  leadership  of  tills  typically 
fine  concern  reminds  us  anew  of  the 
great  gains  to  be  won  through  private 
economic  undertakings  on  a  world  scale. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  budget 
that  was  presented  to  the  congress  to- 
day is  a  bag  of  fiscal  tricks.    There  are 


many  uncertainties  surrounding  any 
budget  submission  made  by  a  President 
of  the  United  States,  but  the  clouds  of 
imcertainty  surrounding  this  budget 
submission  today  are  indeed  very  black. 
The  underestimation  of  defense  needs 
is  visible  on  the  surface.  In  addition, 
there  are  many  new  kinds  of  gimmicks 
used  to  show  expenditures  and  revenues 
in  an  unrealistic  light.  Let  us  take  reve- 
nues— first,  the  coin  trick  is  used.  We 
roll  out  the  penny,  call  It  a  quarter  and 
we  have  an  increase  in  revenues  of  SI 
billion — $2.4  billion  in  the  sale  of  assets 
are  evident  immediately  In  the  receipts 
in  this  budget.  A  sale  of  $1  billion  from 
stockpiles  and  $3.6  billion  of  revenues 
from  flscal  year  1968  are  moved  into  the 
revenue  column  of  flscsil  year  1967. 

Those  and  many  other  gimmicks  are 
used  In  this  budget  to  give  the  impres- 
sion, a  false  impression,  that  our  budget 
deficit  for  flscal  year  1967  is  a  mere  $1.8 
billion.  The  sad  fact  is.  however,  that 
the  American  people  will  not  have  the 
full  picture  on  this  budget  until  after  the 
November  elections  of  1966. 

Every  year  since  President  Elsenhower 
left  the  White  House  Ills  Democratic  suc- 
cessors have  talked  about  progress  to- 
ward a  balanced  budget.  And  every  year 
we  have  progressed  deeper  and  deeper  in 
the  other  direction.  President  Kennedy's 
flrst  deflcit  was  over  $6  billion.  In  his 
second  year  he  stated  flatly: 

I  am  submitting  for  flBcal  1963  a  balanced 
Federal  budget. 

He  won  an  ovation — but  at  yearend 
there  was  another  defldt  of  over  $6  bil- 
lion. The  following  year  it  was  over  $8 
bllUon.  What  President  Johnson  pre- 
sented two  Januarles  ago  as  "an  impor- 
tant first  step  toward  a  balanced  budget" 
came  out  with  another  defldt  of  over  $3 
billion.  And  his  flscal  1906  deflcit  will  be 
more  than  doubled. 

The  President  is  underestimating  his 
expenditures  considerably  as  far  as  the 
Vietnamese  situation  is  concerned.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  tliat  he  also  un- 
derestimated his  expenditures  in  the  fls- 
cal 1966  budget.  Last  June  when  I 
stated  on  the  floor  of  this  House  that 
those  expenditures  were  underestimated 
by  at  least  $5  billion,  the  Secretary  of 
Etefense  Immediately  inaplled  that  I  did 
not  know  what  I  was  talking  about. 

The  President  now  hedges  in  his  budget 
message  by  saying : 

If  on  the  other  hand  the  events  in  soiith- 
»a£t  Asia  so  develop  that  additional  funds 
are  required  I  wUl  not  hesitate  to  request 
the  necessary  sums  and  should  that  con- 
tingency arise,  and  should  unforeseen  Infla- 
tionary conditions  develop,  I  will  propose 
such  flscal  actions  as  are  approptrlate  to 
maintain  economic  stability. 

The  point  is  that  many  of  us,  particu- 
larly those  of  us  serving  on  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Committee  know  full  well 
what  those  plans  may  call  for.  It  looks 
very  possible  and,  yes,  probable,  that  we 
will  not  only  maintain  our  Defense  Estab- 
lishment at  the  level  that  It  Is  being 
maintained  In  southeast  Asia  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  but  there  will  be  considerably 
more  men  and  troops  involved  In  south- 
east Asia. 
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The  oontingeociea  that  are  necestary 
in  onler  to  fund  theae  defense  needs  are 
not  included  in  this  budcei  Bubmisslon. 

We  havd  l^ftdkHv  the  Defense  Appro- 
priation* CoMmlttee  now  the  Johnson 
■rtminlrtratttwi's  request  for  over  $12 
bUUon  In  tfopplemental  budget  soma  for 
flaeal  year  1966.  This  figure  does  not 
even  Include  all  oi  the  1066  defense  sup- 
plementals.  RepuhUcans  in  the  mlnor- 
itgr  report  whlcfti  we  filed  on  the  appro- 
priatkm  bill  last  June  17th  anUdpatsed 
most  of  tbfBM  liM6  supplemental  requests. 

We  Utve  to  give  priority  to  our  national 
saovritar  needs.  It  serau  to  me  that  the 
defense  cAorta  being  made  by  the  United 
States  in  southeast  Asia  may  very  well 
be  sere  la  ted  by  the  administration. 
This  admlnlstrstlon  is  not  being  candid 
with  the  American  people  when  the 
President  tells  them  that  our  total  budget 
expenditures  for  fiscal  1967  will  be  $112 
union  and  then  tells  them  that  the 
deficit  will  be  only  $1.8  billion  when  we 
are  in  fact  moving  into  the  1967  revenue 
'^^""'"  19  billion  of  revenue  by  the  use 
of  "gimmicks."  I  think  he  should  t^ 
the  Amerlocui  people  the  true  facts  on 
what  it  will  cost  if  it  is  necessary  to 
assign  manpower  in  the  neighborhood  of 
some  400.000  troops  to  Vietnam. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion here  where  the  President  Is  trying 
to  give  us  "rlfloe  and  ruffles"  at  the  same 
time  in  this  1867  budget,  and  I  think  we 
clearly  have  to  have  better  priorities  as- 
signed. I  think  the  American  people  are 
willing  to  pay  the  costs  of  national  secu- 
lUar  prateotton  and  liiat  sufBcient  funds 
wiU  be  made  avaHaUe  by  this  Congress. 
What  haa  happened  is  that  we  have  had 
sabmitted  to  us  today  a  budget  that  In- 
ehulBB  all  of  the  "rrUBes,"  knowing  full 
well  that  the  OonsresB  will  oome  back 
later  and  vote  aupiilemental  after  sup- 
plemiital  in  order  to  pay  for  the  "rifles." 

I  think  the  President  ought  to  lay  his 
flaeal  esrds  face  op  on  the  table,  and  in- 
fonn  the  Amerloan  people  on  the  full 
eosts  of  our  nations^  security  commit- 
ments. 

AIXyREBa  BY  BBCRETARY  OF  THE 
TREASURY.  THE  HONORABLE 
HENRY  H.  FOWLER 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  ocsisttat  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Bogus]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Raooas 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temix»re.  Is  there 
ofekleofttoD  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  OaUf  ondaf 

There  was  no  objectloD. 

Mir.  BOOOe.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
great  pieasure  far  me  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  eoDeagues  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  a  very  fine  address  by 
of  the  Tnamixj  Henry  H. 
ttvwMl  last  Tuesday,  Januaxy 
la.  19M.  to  a  BHilli  of  the  New  York 
Stat*  1^Mlw>il«l  PayroH  Savings  Com- 
mittal In  Hbv  York  Cltar. 

BMra^ir  ftowier  has  done  a  aplendld 
Job  of  ffiUlnInf  tqx:  aU  Ajaedoaps  the 
»]'^^yy«y  seiiritai  og  sKencth  and  confidence 
now  taUbmta,  our  NSlon'ii  economy: 
namtfly.  to  quote  him.  "a  flexlbU  fiscal 
program,  a  dynamic  private  economy 
growing  at  a  stable  and  healthy  rate, 


and  a  disciplined  restraint  on  the  growth 
ol  Federal  expenditures."  He  also  cited 
In  a  cogent  and  clear  manner,  the  re- 
suits  of  President  Johnson's  unrelenting 
effort  to  maintain  frugality  In  Federal 
expenditures,  which  better  enables  our 
country,  In  Mr.  Fowler's  words,  "to  carry 
on  the  fight  for  freedom  In  South  Viet- 
nam wiUiout  abandoning  the  effort  for 
the  Great  Society  at  home." 

Secretary  Fowler  also,  most  appropri- 
ately, commended  the  25th  anniversary 
in  1966  of  the  U.8.  savings  bond  program, 
which  has  as  its  target  for  this  year  the 
enrolhnent  of  1,200,000  new  employee 
participants  in  the  payroll  plan  of  the 
program.  He  read  a  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  which  the  President 
directed  him  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  arrange  another  increase  In  the  in- 
terest rates  for  U.S.  savings  bonds.  Sec- 
retary Fowler  said  that  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  make  this  announcement  in  the 
near  future. 

I  am  proud.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  commend 
this  excellent  speech  by  Secretary  Fow- 
ler to  all  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress. 
The  text  of  the  address  follows : 

RcMAKKS   BT    Hon.   Hekrt   H.  Fowuek 

We  me«t  on  bebalf  of  a  program  whose 
sjrmbol — the  Mlnuteman  of  Concord  —could 
not  be  more  appropriate  or  more  pertinent 
than  it  U  today. 

For  the  Mlnutemen  of  Concord  took  up 
anna  to  win.  not  only  for  themselves  but 
for  all  the  unborn  generations  of  Americans 
to  oome.  the  freedom  to  live  their  own  lives 
and  pursue  their  dream  of  a  Orest  Society 
in  whoae  abundant  life  every  man  could 
share  to  ti>e  fullest  measure  of  his  ability 
and  his  desire. 

Today,  In  southeast  Asia,  we  take  vip  arms 
to  help  others  in  their  struggle  for  survival 
as  a  free  and  independent  nation — and  at 
home  we  labor  to  buUd  for  all  Americans  a 
aoclety  worthy  to  be  called  great. 

Thera  are  thoee,  as  you  know,  who  have 
felt  that  we  must  forgo  the  effort  in  Viet- 
nam— Jmtt  as  there  are  those  who  have  felt 
that,  because  of  Vietnam,  we  must  forgo 
our  efforts  here  at  home 

Last  Wednesday.  In  his  message  on  the 
state  of  the  Union.  President  Johnson  made 
abundantly  clear  that  we  need  not,  and  will 
not,  forgo  either  effort.  At  the  same  time, 
be  stressed,  the  war  in  Vietnam  means  that, 
at  home,  "we  cannot  do  all  we  should,  or 
all  we  would  like  to  do" — although  we  must. 
and  will,  continue  to  do  all  that  we  can. 

Because  of  Vietnam,  therefore,  we  must 
proceed  at  a  slower  speed  and  on  a  smaller 
scale  toward  meeting  our  needs  at  home — 
but  proceed   we  can  and   proceed   we  must. 

We  can  do  so  b«cause  our  economic  poli- 
cies and  programs  In  recent  years  have  met 
with  such  signal  success. 

We  can  do  so  because  our  economy  hats 
flourlcbed  under  a  fiscal  program  designed 
to  encourage  strong  and  stable  growth  in 
the  private  economy  through  a  combination 
of  masBlye  reductions  In  Federal  tax  rates 
and  suitable  restraints  upon  the  growth  of 
Federal  expenditures. 

JjBt  ua  reflect  for  a  moment  on  these  three 
sources  of  strength  and  confidence — a  flex- 
ible fiscal  program,  a  dynamic  private 
economy  growing  at  a  stable  and  healthy 
rate,  and  a  disciplined  restraint  on  the 
growth  of  Federal  expenditures 

mcreaaea  in  prtvate  Investment  and  eon- 
■umptloa  have  (Mwed  from  the  inTeatment 
tax  credit  of  ItNSa  and  tta  trnprovemant  In 
tae«.  ttia  Hboaliaatlon  ox  def>racUtlon  In 
1903  MKt  IMS.  tlic  recora  cut  in  personal  and 
oozpocat*  Income  iax  rates  In  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1964,  and  the  broad  program  to 
abolish   most   Federal   exclae   taxes   adopted 


and  begun  In  1966.  This  year  wage  earner* 
and  investors  are  receiving  tax  reductions  of 
around  $20  billion  as  a  result  of  these 
measures. 

This  fiscal  policy  was  a  major  contribut- 
ing factor  to  the  resurgent  economic  per- 
formance of  the  last  5  years.  Our  gross  na- 
Uonal  product  has  Increased  from  a  rate  of 
$504  billion  in  the  fint  quarter  of  1961  to  a 
$695  billion  rate  In  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1965.  This  Increase  In  our  national  output 
m  less  than  6  years — this  Icing  on  the  cake- 
surpasses  the  total  annual  output  of  any 
other  nation  of  the  free  world  and  conUnnet 
to  widen  the  already  enormous  gap  between 
productive  capacity  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
our  own.  Our  expansion  represents  a  rat* 
of  growth  of  about  514  percent  in  constant 
dollars — more  than  double  the  rate  of  the 
preceding  years  that  followed  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Korean  war — comparing  favor- 
ably with  that  of  Western  Europe,  which  last 
year   averaged  around   SVj    percent. 

This  rising  economic  activity — rising  in- 
comes and  profiU,  rising  sales  and  Jobs,  and 
rising  investment  and  productivity— has 
meant  rising  revenues  for  our  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments. 

According  to  our  estimates,  administrative 
budget  receipts  under  present  law  would  be 
about  $21  bllUon  greater  In  fiscal  1966  than 
5  years  ago — more  than  double  the  Increases 
In  the  previous  half  decade  when  there  were 
no  significant  tax  reductions. 

But  what  about  Federal  expenditures— 
the  third  element? 

President  Joimson's  uiu-elentlng  insistence, 
in  his  words,  that  "every  dollar  is  spent  with 
the  thrift  and  with  the  commonsense  which 
recognizes  how  hard  the  taxp)ayer  worked  In 
order  to  earn  It"  has  amounted  to  a  new 
policy  of  expenditure  control.  Here  are  some 
of  the  results: 

1.  The  original  estimated  expenditure  level 
of  $963  bllUon  In  the  1964  budget  was  re- 
duced $1.1  billion  to  an  actual  $97.7  billion. 

2.  An  estimated  $»7.9  billion  expenditures 
for  fiscal  1065,  ending  last  July  30,  were  re- 
duced $1.4  billion  to  an  actual  $96.5  billion. 

3.  These  actual  expenditures  for  fiscal  1965 
were  $1.2  billion  less  than  those  In  fiscal  1964 
and  $3.3  billion  less  than  those  originally 
projected  for  fiscal  19ei. 

4.  The  expenditure  target  for  fiscal  1966 
was  fixed  last  January  at  $99.7  billion.  Some 
$4.7  billion  of  additional  expenditures  result- 
ing from  accelerated  military  activity  in  Viet- 
nam were  unavoidable.  Some  $2  billion  of 
uncontrollable  or  legislated  expenditures  also 
could  not  be  avoided.  These  included  $740 
million  of  military  and  civllisin  pay  increases 
voted  by  Congress  in  excess  of  Presidential 
reoommendations,  and  additional  $500  mil- 
lion Increase  In  veterans'  pensions,  a  $500  mil- 
lion Increase  In  Interest  charges  on  the  debt 
and  a  half  billion  each  of  payments  required 
by  law  under  the  space  and  agricultural 
commodity  programs.  They  more  than  wiped 
out  economies  realized  since  the  original 
estimate. 

In  summary,  had  It  not  been  for  these 
unavoidable  cost  Increases  in  Vletnami  and 
the  uncontrollable  Increases  cited,  the  Presi- 
dent In  nearly  3  years  in  office  would  hsve 
held  expenditures  In  the  administrative 
budget  to  an  Increase  of  less  than  $1  billion 
more  than  the  amount  estimated  for  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  hs  assumed  office.  This 
should  be  compared  with  the  average  in- 
crease of  $3  bllUon  per  year  over  the  previous 
10  years. 

And  yst  during  the  same  recent  period, 
his  stringent  emphasis  on  cost  reduction 
and  program  evalnatton  paid  huge  dlvldendi 
by  enabling  the  ICatlon  to  atford  urgent  new 
programs  tbraogh  savings  on  those  of  lesser 
orgeney  and  ttaiXM^  grsarter  produotlvlty  is 
STtiMng  yeograi— I 

The  nattwial  stiwigth,  confidence,  and 
flexibility  which  the  results  of  thU  OstaT 
program  now  provide  enable  us  to  cam  "" 
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the  figbt  for  freedom  in  South  Vietnam 
without  abandoning  the  effort  for  the  Great 
Society  at  home.  This  was  the  striking  fea- 
ture of  the  President's  announcement  of 
Wednesday  night  that  the  enactment  of  all 
his  recommendations  will  entail  a  deficit  in 
the  administrative  budget  for  fiscal  1967  of 
only  $1.6  bUUon — the  smallest  in  7  years — 
and  will  give  us  a  surplus  of  $500  million  In 
the  cash  budget. 

This  will  be  true  despite  an  Increase  In  spe- 
cial costs  of  Vietnam  of  $10.4  billion  In  fiscal 
1967  over  the  1965  fiscal  year  level — a  $5.8 
billion  increase  in  fiscal  1067  on  top  of  an 
increase  of  $4.6  billion  In  fiscal  1966. 

But  the  new  budget  represents  more  than 
a  reflection — however  bright — of  past  suc- 
cess. Above  all.  It  represents  a  fuU  recogni- 
tion of,  and  an  effective  response  to,  the  pres- 
ent need  for  fiscal  responsibility  if — at  a 
time  of  increasing  defense  expenditures  and 
active  military  operations  added  on  top  of 
a  burgeoning  private  economy — we  are  to 
maintain  strong  and  stable  g^wth  in  an 
economy  where  the  gap  between  demand  and 
efficient  production  and  supply  has  markedly 
narrowed. 

The  new  program  Is  based  as  before,  on 
fiscal  flexibility,  a  health  economy,  and  a 
disciplined  application  of  sound  expenditure 
control  policies. 

The  fiscal  dividends  in  the  form  of  In- 
creased revenues  derived  from  a  projected 
expansion  of  the  economy  In  calendar  1966 
to  a  gross  national  product  slightly  in  excess 
of  $720  billion— from  a  level  of  $675.6  bil- 
lion In  calendar  1965 — will  be  applied  to  the 
Increased  requirements  of  South  Vietnam. 

A  disciplined  restraint  in  expendlttires  in 
the  budget  apart  from  ^jjjecial  Vietnam  costs 
ii  equally  necessary.  The  answer — all  other 
e.\penditures  put  together  in  the  entire  Fed- 
eral budget  are  projected  by  the  President 
to  rise  this  coming  fiscal  year  only  $600  mil- 
lion—even though  some  segments  of  the 
budget  In  the  field  of  education,  health,  and 
the  war  on  poverty  will  be  substantially  in- 
creased. How?  Because  of  stringent  econ- 
omies in  the  other  less  urgent  areas  of  the 
budget. 

But  even  these  fiscal  features  are  not 
enough.  Even  the  application  of  the  fiscal 
dividends  from  growth  and  from  holding 
down  the  Increases  In  the  budget  In  the  areas 
other  than  Vietnam  operations  will  still  leave 
a  sizable  deficit  at  a  time  when  the  economic 
aad  financial  situation  calls  for  avoiding 
additional  stimulus  to  demand. 

Fiscal  flexibility  is  called  for.  It  takes  the 
form  of  a  tax  program  that  will  Increase 
Federal  revenues  in  the  administrative 
budget  for  fiscal  1966  by  $1.2  billion  and  In 
fiscal  1967  by  an  additional  $3.6  blUlon,  for 
a  total  In  fiscal  1967  of  $4.8  billion— enough 
to  bring  the  administrative  deficit  down  to  a 
tolerable  figure  ($1.8  billion)  and  produce  a 
cash  surplus  of  $500  million. 

This  program — summarized  in  the  Presi- 
dent's state  of  the  Union  message  last 
Wednesday  and  spelled  out  in  detail  In  my 
letter  the  following  day  to  the  chairmen  of 
the  taxwriting  committees — would  (a)  modi- 
fy Income  tax  collection  procedures,  with- 
out increasing  income  tax  rates  or  changing 
anyone's  final  Income  tax  liabilities  and  (b) 
temporarily  postpone  the  scheduled  excise 
tax  reductions  on  two  Items. 

More  specifically  the  program  Includes: 

1  A  speedup  in  the  acceleration  of  corpo- 
rate tax  payments,  which  would  simply  tele- 
Kope  the  aoceleraUon  timetable  established 
l>y  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  and  move  the 
completion  date  up  from  1970  to  1967; 

3.  A  delay  in  the  1966  and  later  scheduled 
reductions  of  automobile  and  telephone  ex- 
cise taxes — postponing  for  2  years  the  staged 
fMuctlon  of  these  taxes  and  rsetortng  them 
In  the  interim  ta  the  levels  in  effect  at  Osm 
MM}  of  ie«&; 

>■  Bepiacement  of  tba  present  14-perceQt 
flat  rate  for  income  tax  withholding  on  wa«sa 


and  salaries  by  a  graduated,  six-rate  scale, 
so  that  wages  withheld  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses would  more  closely  approximate  actual 
tax  liabilities  at  the  end  of  the  taxable  year; 

4.  Quarterly  payment  of  social  security 
taxes  by  self-employed  taxpayers,  to  relieve 
them  of  the  present  obligation  of  making 
such  payment  in  one  Itimp  sum  after  the 
end  of  the  taxable  year  (whicb  goes  into  the 
trust  fund  and  does  not  affect  tbe  admin- 
istrative budget) . 

The  economic  and  financial  effect  of  these 
measures,  over  the  near  term,  would  be  to 
diminish  the  infiationary  potential  in  the 
economy  and  raise  Federal  revenues  to  a 
point  where  we  can  project  a  near  balanced 
budget  in  a  near  full  employment  economy. 

These  measures,  we  believe,  should  furnish 
some  restraining  influence  against  any  po- 
tential excessive  economic  exuberance  with- 
out harming  the  continued  healthy  growth 
of  our  economy — and  we  must,  in  our  zeal  to 
avoid  the  onslaught  of  inflation,  take  care 
that  in  trying  to  prevent  the  disseise  we  do 
not  imperil  the  patient.  At  the  same  time, 
we  all  recognize  that  the  most  present  dan- 
ger before  us — whoae  avoidance  will  require 
otir  most  wary  and  watctkful  vlglianoe — is 
the  danger  of  economic  excess,  not  economic 
deflciency. 

The  President  has,  time  aitd  again,  de- 
clared his  determination  to  use  every  re- 
source available  to  him  to  maintain  our  eco- 
nomic momentum  free  of  inflation.  He 
made  plain  last  Wednesday,  that — and  I 
quote — "If  the  necessities  of  Vietnam  require 
It,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  return  to  the  Con- 
gress for  additional  appropriations,  or  addi- 
tional revenues  if  they  are  needed." 

Today,  therefore.  In  clear  contrast  to  the 
situation  at  any  time  over  the  past  6  years, 
the  economic  realities  call  for  Increased  re- 
straint on  the  part  of  us  all — for  continued 
cooperation  between  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  in  adapting  their  plans  and 
programs  to  current  economic  circumstances. 

In  particular,  let  me  stress  the  fact  that. 
while  the  Government  can  do  a  great  deal  to 
create  a  climate  to  encourage  noninflationary 
growth.  It  is  upon  the  shoulders  of  otir  busi- 
nesses and  our  unions  that  the  responsibility 
squarely  rests  for  pursuing  noninflationary 
price  and  wage  policies.  And  today — when 
we  fight  a  brutal  war  In  Vietnam — it  is  im- 
perative that  wage  and  price  Increases  remain 
within  the  guldeposts  set  by  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers — or  we  run  the 
grave  risk  of  squandering  the  gains  for  which 
we  have  all  worked  so  hard  and  so  long  and 
of  undermining  the  economic  strength  which 
must  support,  not  only  the  struggle  In  Viet- 
nam, but  our  efforts  elsewhere  in  the  world 
and  here  at  home. 

In  the  days  and  months  ahead,  therefore, 
all  of  us — in  Government  and  in  the  private 
sector — must  bear  an  extra  burden  of  respon- 
sibility In  a  national  effort  to  keep  a  sure  and 
steady  economic  footing  while  we  continue 
to  move  ahead.  And  there  Is  a  special  sense 
In  which  you  here  today  can  help  in  that 
effort — for  now  more  than  ever  it  is  essential 
that  we  finance  our  debt  without  Infiation. 
and  now  more  than  ever  It  Is  essential  that 
we  do  all  we  can  to  encourage  greater  savings 
throughout  our  econcwny. 

Through  the  payroll  savings  program — on 
whose  behalf  we  meet  today — ^we  aoocmapllsh 
both  these  ends  at  once. 

The  first  principle  of  debt  management  Is, 
of  course,  to  keep  tbe  debt  from  growing  to 
an  unmanageable  size — and  nowhere  Is  our 
success  in  doing  that  better  Illustrated  than 
In  the  budgets  President  Johnson  has  pre- 
sented and  carried  ont,  and  most  particularly 
In  tbe  budget  be  will  shortly  present  for  ftecal 
1967. 

Let  me  limply  cite  the  record;  THe  1964 
budget  sntamittstt  3  years  ago  ioncut  a 
deOoit  of  $11.9  MUion  pnm^mi  In  part  on 
major  tax  raduoUon.    Tltts  was  reduced  in 


tbe  final  outcome  to  $8.2  billion  for  the  flsoal 
year  1964. 

Liast  year's  budget  contained  an  estimated 
deficit  for  fiscal  1965  of  $6.3  bllUon.  This 
was  trimmed  down  to  $3.4  bUllon. 

The  budget  submitted  last  Januarv  pro- 
jected a  $5.3  billion  deficit  for  fiscal  1966. 
As  of  June  80,  this  estimate  has  been  cut  to 
$4.2  billion.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  addi- 
tional defense  needs  resulting  from  Vietnam, 
the  higher  revenues  that  are  flowing  frorti 
our  vigorous  expansion  since  June  30  would 
have  produced  a  still  smaller  estimated  defi- 
cit in  the  current  fliscal  year. 

Had  it  not.  In  fact,  been  for  the  Increases 
projected  for  Vietnam  expenditures  In  fiscal 
1966  and  fiscal  1967  since  the  1966  budget 
was  originally  submitted  last  January,  we 
could  have  used  the  fiscal  dividends  of  this 
continued  expansion  to  balance  the  budget 
In  fiscal  1967  and  still  had  room  for  some 
increases  In  civilian  expenditures  or  addi- 
tional tax  reduction. 

As  a  result  of  this  record  of  expenditure 
control.  Treasury  demands  on  our  capital 
markets  have  not  been— and  will  not  be — as 
great  as  many  have  expected.  And,  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  we  will  continue— 
consistent  with  minimum  cost  and  other 
debt  management  objectives— to  place  our 
debt  In  the  most  noninflationary  manner 
possible. 

Our  entire  debt  increase  in  calendar  1966 
was  financed  outside  the  banking  system— 
despite  the  sharp  step-up  In  spending  for 
Vietnam.  Indeed,  commercial  bank  hold- 
ings of  Treastiry  Issues  steadily  declined  by 
several  billions  of  dollars  during  the  last 
year. 

The  savings  bonds  program,  as  you  know 
is  vital  to  the  success  of  our  debt  manage- 
ment policy— and  In  the  months  aheed  It 
could  prove  one  of  our  most  valuable  weapons 
In  averting  Inflation. 

The  fact  that  E  and  H  bonds  outstanding 
now  account  for  some  23  percent — or  $49 
billion— of  the  enUre  pubUcly  held  Federal 
debt  Is  an  abundant  indication  both  of  the 
importance  of  savings  bonds  to  Federal  debt 
management  and  of  the  tremendotis  Job  done 
by  the  corps  of  volunteers— whose  dedica- 
tion and  abilities  are  not  better  exemplified 
than  they  are  here  today— who  have  ad- 
vanced the  savings  bonds  program. 

Each  of  you.  by  your  leadership  in  one 
of  America's  great  Industries,  is  making  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  stablUtv  and 
strength  of  our  economy.  By  your  presence 
here  today— by  your  willingness  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  encouraging  greater  par- 
ticipation in  the  payroll  savings  plan  in  your 
own  companies — you  are  adding  immeasur- 
ably to  that  contribution. 

The  results  of  last  years  campaign  are 
Impressive.  There  were  some  one-and-a- 
quarter  mlUlon  new  partlcloants  in  the  pay- 
roll savings  plan.  Of  that  nimtber.  some 
180,881  were  employees  of  the  companies 
represented  on  our  U.S.  Industrial  Payroll 
Savings  Committee  As  a  result,  tbe  over- 
all sale  of  the  payroll-saver  bonds — that 
is,  the  $25  to  $200  denominations —  la  today 
running  at  a  rate  of  more  than  $3  billion 
annually,  accounting  for  some  68  percent 
of  the  E  and  H  Bond  sales  dollar. 

In  this  new  year  of  1066 — In  this  silver 
anniversary  year  of  the  savings  bond  pro- 
gram— our  target  and  your  mission  is  to 
enroll  1,200.000  new  employee  parUcipants 
In  the  payroll  plan. 

The  challenge  Is  clear;  next  year  mofe 
people  wlU  be  at  work  than  ever  before — 
and  at  higher  wages  axul  salaries.  And  whUe 
no  one  can  say  how  many  new  Jobs  we  will 
have  next  year,  let  ru>  one  undereettmate 
the  iob-creatlng  capacity  of  our  ttouatof — 
wtUch  has  generated  some  2.7  miiUaa  nsw 
nonfarm  Jobs  over  tiw  paet  year,  and  loiite 
8  million  new  aonlann  Jobs  over  tke  past 
5  years.  . . 
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In  Uttls  mora  tbAn  •  montb,  our  economy 
will  antar  Its  ttxtb  year  of  unbroken  ex- 
puulon.  and  during  the  year  unemployment 
•lioold  tMll  appraclAbly  below  wluit  haa  been 
our  Interim  target  of  4  percent.  Aa  a  re- 
sult, many  thouaanda  oX  Americana  will  Just 
be  readilng  a  thraabold  of  financial  well- 
being  tbat  will  enable  them,  for  tbe  first  time, 
to  take  part  In  a  program  of  systematic 
sarlnga.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  many 
th"iiTfTHl*  Of  euzrent  savers  who  will  be 
flnandaUy  able  to  aave  more  than  they  do 
now— and  who  will  do  so  with  the  proper 
encouragement. 

As  all  of  us  know,  the  taak  of  tapping  this 
anormoua  potential  for  saving  through  the 
payroll  aartogs  plan — and  thua  laesenlng  the 
Inflattooary  potential  within  the  economy  aa 
well  aa  helping  both  the  sound  management 
at  the  public  debt  and  the  establishment  of 
bablta  of  thrift  among  our  citizens — has  been 
made  particularly  difficult  by  the  sharp  dis- 
parity that  has  recently  developed  between 
rates  of  return  on  savings  bonds  and  on 
private  savings  accounts. 

In  this  connection.  I  am  privileged  to  read 
you  a  letter  I  have  Just  received  from  the 
President : 

"Daaa  Ma.  Bbcbxtast:  Over  the  years,  one 
of  the  strongest  links  between  this  Oovem- 
ment  and  its  citizenry  has  been  the  VS. 
savings  bonds  program.  Bom  in  the  critical 
days  before  our  entry  into  the  Second  World 
War,  thla  program  has  been,  for  the  Oovem- 
ment,  a  vital  source  of  nonlnflatlonary  fi- 
nancing for  needed  Oovemment  programs. 
For  the  public,  it  haa  provided  a  matchless 
meana  for  accumulating  savings  with  abso- 
lute safety,  and  with  An  attractive  rate  of 
return. 

"A  sucoeseful  savings  bonds  program  is  of 
particular  urgency  at  this  time — facing  as  we 
do  a  firm  commitment  to  the  defense  of  free- 
dom In  Vietnam  and  a  strongly  rising  econ- 
omy at  home.  We  mxiat  not,  and  will  not,  at 
thla  Juncture,  permit  ow  strength  to  be 
sapped  by  inflatlsn. 

"Today,  above  all.  Is  a  time  for  all  Ameri- 
cana to  rededlcate  themselves  to  the  spirit 
that  animated  the  mlnutemen  of  Concord — 
who  serve  as  the  symbol  of  the  savings  bonds 
program.  For  today,  as  at  the  fotinding  of 
ova  Nation,  it  Is  freedom  which  is  at  stake. 
Not  all  of  \u  are  called  upon  to  fight  in  the 
Junglea  of  Vietnam — but  while  our  men  are 
there  in  the  frontlines  of  a  distant  land,  none 
of  UB  can  remain  aloof  on  the  Bldelines.  We 
must  all  do  our  share — in  every  way  we  can — 
to  support  our  men  in  Vietnam.  One  sure 
way  la  open  to  all  Americana  through  the 
savings  bonda  program. 

"On  several  occaalons  during  the  postwar 
period  it  has  been  necessary  to  Improve  the 
rate  of  return  on  savings  bonds  In  view  of 
the  higher  ratea  available  to  many  savers  In 
vartoiia  private  savings  accounts.  The  last 
change  waa  made  in  1950.  To  have  failed  to 
make  tboae  adjustments  would  have  been  a 
disservice  both  to  the  Oovemment  and  to  the 
public  at  large— risking  inflationary  dangers, 
complicating  the  task  of  managing  our  Oov- 
emment flnanoea,  and  depriving  millions  of 
small  savers  of  a  reasonable  rate  of  return  on 
their  funds  entrusted  to  the  Oovemment. 

"We  are  again  at  a  point  where  rates  avail- 
able on  a  variety  of  alternative  forms  of  sav- 
mgs  have  moved  above  the  rate  now  paid  on 
VA.  savings  bonds.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
at  a  point  where  mailmum  savings  are  vital 
to  our  national  welfare — Indeed,  to  our  na- 
tional future.  Another  increase  in  rate  on 
tboae  bonds  is  now  timely. 

"In  ordsr  to  sustain  and  enlarge  the  vital 
role  of  the  savings  bonda  pngram,  I  therefora 
direct  you  to  set  In  motion  the  neceesary 
maoblnery  for  rklalng  the  Interest  rate  on 
thew  booda  as  of  tbe  earUeei  feasible  date, 
neeee  eokmlt  to  me  aa  soon  as  poeslble  your 
speelfle  reoommendatloBa. 

"As  ta  peat  rate  changes,  I  would  like  you 
to  make  appropriate  rau  adjustments  on 


outstanding  savings  bonds  as  well,  so  that  no 
current  bondholder  need  cash  In  bis  current 
holdings  In  order  to  gain  the  advantage  of 
the  attractive  new  rate,  and  no  prospective 
buyer  need  feel  that  he  should  delay  his  pur- 
chase to  await  the  higher  rate. 
"Sincerely. 

"LTrrooN  B.  Johnson." 

I  hoi)e  we  will  be  able  to  announce  some- 
thing soon  to  give  added  incentive  to  your 
efforts — which,  as  I  cannot  stress  too  often. 
are  doubly  crucial  in  this  year  1966. 

I  know,  however,  that  there  are  few  more 
encouraging  incentives — to  those  of  us  at 
Treasury  and,  I  am  sure,  to  all  of  you  who 
will  be  working  with  him — than  to  know  that 
the  campaign  In  New  Yor!:  enjoys  the  able 
and  dedicated  direction  of  James  F.  Oatea. 
Jr.,  who  is  responsible  for  this  meeting  today. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  you  Mr.  Oates, 
and  Oeorge  Champion — directing  the  New 
Tork  Metropolitan  area  campaign — and  John 
Lockton,  as  chairman  of  the  State  commit- 
tee— win  again  exercise  your  considerable 
abilities  and  influence  towards  another  total 
B  and  H  bond  sales  figure  for  New  York  of 
more  than  a  half  billion  dollars. 

I  know,  too,  Mr.  Oates,  how  happy  you 
must  be  to  have  as  members  of  your  team 
three  "old  pros"  at  payroll  savings  like  Hal 
Geneen,  Frank  MUllken.  and  Klmer  Eng- 
strom — all  former  chairmen  of  our  industrial 
payroll  committee — each  of  whom  enabled 
our  program  to  take  giant  strides  forward. 

I  know  you  all  realize  how  much  your 
etTorta  can  help  to  bolster  the  Nation's  finan- 
cial position  and  steady  Its  economic  footing 
at  a  time  when  .itobUlty  and  strength  are 
more  imperative  than  ever. 

I  know  that  you  will  do  all  you  can — and 
tbat  Is  a  great  deal  Indeed. 


EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
THE  VETERAN 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascxll]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SFEIAXER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  89th 
Congress  is  the  Congress  which  has  dem- 
onstrated better  than  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors its  firm  commitment  to  educa- 
tion, to  equality  of  opportunity,  and  to 
the  elimination  of  poverty.  We  are  the 
Congress  which  has  attempted  most  vali- 
antly, through  such  efforts  as  Project 
Head  Start,  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  and  the  Higher  Education 
Acts  of  1965,  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty 
which  engulfs  too  many  Americans  and 
to  Insure  them  the  right  to  as  much 
education  as  they  are  capable  of  receiv- 
ing. We  are  the  Congress  which, 
through  the  Manpower  Act  of  1965  and 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965.  has  brought  economic  and 
educational  opportunity  to  many  other 
Americans.  We  are  the  Contjress  which 
has  given  concrete  expre-sslon  to  the 
great  national  concern  for  the  aged,  the 
handicapped,  the  unemployed,  and  the 
educationally  and  culturally  deprived. 
Yet.  when  we  adjourned  barely  2  months 
ago,  we  left  a  great  social  Injustice 
unredressed. 

Equality  of  opportunity  Is  very  close 
to  the  essence  of  democracy  and  it  is  a 
concept  which  we  regard  most  highly. 
But  we  pay  only  Up  service  to  the  concept 


If,  in  our  attempts  to  guarantee  equal 
opportunity,  we  continue  to  exclude  a 
whole  segment  of  our  population. 

The  men  who  defend  our  country  per- 
form an  Inestimable  service  to  the  Na- 
tion. They  interrupt  the  normal  pur- 
suits of  continuing  their  education  or 
entering  a  career  In  order  to  secure  her 
safety.  For  2  to  4  years  they  put  them- 
selves at  her  disposal  to  be  sent  wherever 
they  are  needed  and  to  do  whatever  is 
required  of  them.  Many  must  risk  and 
give  their  lives  In  South  Vietnam  and  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  others  dot  the 
perimeter  of  the  free  world  prepared  to 
defend  freedom  If  it  is  endangered  and 
still  others  serve  their  country  here  at 
home.  All  of  these  men  make  extreme 
personal  sacrifices  in  order  to  fulfill  their 
military  obligation. 

The  extent  of  their  sacrifice  becomes 
most  apparent  when  they  leave  the  serv- 
ice. When  our  young  men  lay  aside  their 
uniforms  they  face  a  civilian  world  much 
different  from  the  one  they  left.  The 
increasing  demands  of  the  labor  market 
are  for  workers  who  have  a  solid  educa- 
tion, advanced  training  or  years  of  ex- 
perience, and  our  cold  war  veterans  find 
that  they  carmot  compete  with  the  more 
than  half  of  the  draft-age  men  who  did 
not  serve.  It  is  apparent  that  without 
some  kind  of  readjustment  assistance 
our  exservlcemen  have  little  chance  of 
reentering  the  mainstream  of  American 
life.  If  they  are  to  be  self-supporting 
citizens  then  they  must  have  a  chance  to 
regain  the  educational  and  training  op- 
portunities they  lost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion today  which  will  give  our  servicemen 
that  chance.  The  Cold  War  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act  is  similar 
in  content  and  purpose  to  the  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  QI  bills.  It  is  de- 
signed to  help  the  cold  war  veterans, 
those  men  discharged  since  January  31. 
1955,  make  the  difficult  transition  back  to 
civilian  life.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  college  tuition  has  doubled  since 
1952  and  that  the  cost  of  living  has 
greatly  risen,  the  educational  allowances 
under  the  bill,  identical  with  those  under 
the  Korean  GI  bill,  are  not  at  all  lavish. 
They  will  pay  a  much  smaller  percentage 
of  the  cold  war  veterans  education  or 
training  than  they  did  for  the  Korean 
veteran. 

The  cold  war  GI  bill  also  contains  a 
provision  for  home-  and  farm-loan  as- 
sistance. A  distinctive  feature  of  the  new 
loan  program,  however,  is  that  the  cold 
war  veteran  must  pay  a  small  fee  before 
he  may  receive  a  direct  loan  or  loan 
guarantee.  Such  fees  would  cover  any 
losses  which  might  occur  under  the  pro- 
.gram.  The  loan  program  of  the  cold 
war  QI  bill  also  differs  from  previous 
programs  in  that  it  does  not  include  the 
business  loans  and  the  Insured  loans 
made  available  to  the  World  War  n  and 
the  Korean  veterans.  It  is  Intended 
rather  to  help  the  veteran  resettle  his 
family  as  they  too  readjust  to  civilian 
life. 

The  success  of  the  World  War  n  and 
the  Korean  Readjustment  Assistance 
Acts  and  the  fine  academic  record  which 
our  veterans  have  left  reinforce  argu- 
ments for  a  cold  war  GI  bill.    The  World 
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War  n  legislation,  for  example,  enriched 
the  American  economy  with  450,000  en- 
gineers. 180.000  doctors,  dentists,  and 
nurses,  360,000  schoolteachers,  107,000 
lawyers,  711,000  mechanics,  and  138,000 
electricians.  The  list  goes  on  and  on 
because  nearly  7,800,000  veterans  re- 
ceived education  and  training  xmder  the 
GI  bill.  Not  only  that — the  $14.5  billion 
cost  of  the  program  heis  been  repaid  In 
the  form  of  taxes  paid  by  higher  earn- 
ing veterans.  These  taxes  add  another 
billion  dollars  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  each 
year.  The  Korean  GI  bill  repeats  this 
success  story  with  almost  twice  as  large 
a  percentage  of  veterans  enrolled  In  col- 
lege as  under  the  World  War  n  bill. 

Equally  impressive  are  the  contribu- 
tions which  the  veterans  were  able  to 
make  to  the  educational  life  of  the  coun- 
try. One  college  president — Dr.  Eric  A. 
Walker,  president  of  Pennsylvania  State 
University — said  this  about  the  veteran 
students : 

(They)  have  shown  themselves  to  be  bet- 
ter students  than  nonveterans  through  their 
more  serious  appUcatlon  to  their  studies, 
through  their  earning  of  higher  grades, 
through  their  smaller  dropout  rates,  through 
their  better  discipline,  through  their  better 
citizenship,  and  through  their  Increased  abil- 
ity to  assume  responsibility. 

The  maturity,  seriousness,  and  single- 
mindedness  which  the  veterans  brought 
to  the  classroom  impelled  another  col- 
lege head — Dr.  Robert  L.  Sumwalt,  presi- 
dent. University  of  South  Carolina — to 
remark : 

The  true  objectives  of  higher  education 
were  never  more  evident  than  when  the  vet- 
erans were  on  our  campus. 

Many  educators  would  agree  that  the 
presence  of  the  veteran  students  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  precipitated  a  gen- 
eral upgrading  of  our  educational 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  cold  war  veterans  would 
carry  on  this  tradition  of  excellence. 
We  owe  them  at  least  the  opportunity  to 
try.  If  we  withhold  from  them  the 
means  whereby  they  can  complete  their 
education  we  discriminate  against  them. 
We  tell  them  in  effect  that  the  service 
which  they  have  given  their  country  is  a 
misfortune  from  which  they  will  suffer 
perhaps  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  So 
long  as  there  is  a  compulsory  draft,  so 
long  as  only  some  of  our  young  men  are 
forced  to  subordinate  their  right  of  self- 
determination  to  the  common  good,  we 
must  compensate  these  men  for  their 
loss.   Justice  compels  us. 

I  do  not  conceive  educational  and 
training  assistance  as  a  reward  for  the 
fulfillment  of  an  obligation  or  for  the 
phy.^ical  risk  to  which  a  man  subjects 
his  person.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  serv- 
iceman must  put  his  life  and  limb  in 
jeopardy  to  qualify  for  readjustment  as- 
sistance. The  World  War  H  and  the 
Korean  GI  bills  applied  to  all  service- 
men, not  only  to  those  who  served  in  the 
frontlines  but  also  to  those  who  served 
safely  here  at  home.  The  purpose  of  the 
bills  was  simply  to  assist  the  veterans  in 
returning  to  civilian  life  and  to  help 
them  catch  up  with  their  contempo- 
raries. That  is  also  the  purpose  of  the 
cold  war  GI  bill. 


We  are  a  stronger,  greatly  enriched 
Nation  today  because  of  the  skilled  and 
professional  manpower,  the  educated 
citizens  and  the  capable  leaders  we 
gained  through  the  OX  bills.  Certainly 
legislation  which  extends  the  same  op- 
portunities to  cold  war  veterans  is  in  the 
national  Interest.  The  cold  war  OI  bill 
is  more  them  simply  a  good  Investment, 
however,  It  Is  the  assurance  which  the 
American  pec^le  wish  to  give  their  serv- 
icemen that  the  defenders  of  democracy 
will  not  be  excluded  from  participation 
In  It.  It  Is  the  expression  of  our  deter- 
mination to  attain  genuine  equality  of 
opportunity. 

I  strongly  urge  my  fellow  Congress- 
men to  support  this  Important  legisla- 
tion. For  now  more  than  ever  before  the 
need  for  a  cold  war  GI  bill  Is  clear,  com- 
pelling, and  urgent. 


A  PARTNERSHIP 


Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ghxigan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  tn  the  Ricoso 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  onj.TGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
one agrees  that  the  tasks  facing  the  new 
Secretary  of  the  new  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  are 
gigantic.  I  wish  Dr.  Weaver  success. 
Along  with  others,  I  believe  that  he  Is  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place. 

In  one  of  his  books,  Dr.  Weaver  has 
said: 

We  must  avoid  doctrinaire  approaches. 
There  are  no  simple  answers.  Indeed,  there 
are  few  single  answers  or  pat  solutions  which 
will  be  effective. 

In  dealing  with  the  situations  con- 
fronting us  In  the  transition  from  a  ru- 
ral to  an  urban  nation,  "we  shall  at- 
tempt," In  the  words  of  Dr.  Weaver,  "to 
meet  the  problems  Involved  through  a 
partnership  between  private  enterprise 
and  government,  but  what  we  develop 
will  be  an  indigenous  American  product, 
responsive  to  our  people,  Institutions,  and 
resources." 

Typical  of  editorials  across  the  land 
which  have  created  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Weaver  is  one  In  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  of  January  15,  which  I  submit 
for  publication  in  the  Record  : 

The  PaESiDENT  Picks  Weaves 

Because  Robert  C.  Weaver  will  be  the  first 
Negro  to  serve  In  the  Cabinet,  this  factor  was 
given  major  mention  In  his  announced  ap- 
pointment as  Secretary  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

A  great  deal  more  stress  Is  due  his  quali- 
fications for  the  post.  President  Kennedy 
wanted  him  to  head  the  new  Department 
when  It  was  first  proposed  In  1961.  Now 
President  Johnson  agrees  that  he  has  the 
"talent,  ability,  and  experience"  that  fit  him 
for  the  Job. 

Actually,  Weaver  has  been  Administrator 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration, and  that  agency  will  form  the  core 
of  the  new  Department.  His  experiences 
with  Federal  housing  problems  has  shown 
him  the  impracticability  and  awkwardness  of 
a   semlautonomous  status   for  the   Federal 


Housing  Administration  and  the  Public 
Housing  Administration. 

As  head  of  the  Hotislng  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Department,  Weaver  wUl  have  di- 
rect control  over  these  two  key  agencies,  and 
greater  efliclency  should  result. 

Federal-urban  relatlonahlps  have  contin- 
ued to  grow,  and  the  new  Department  should 
be  helpful  In  channeling  Federal  aid  to  the 
citlee  more  effectively  and  less  cumbroualy 
than  In  the  past.  There  is  evidence  that 
more  attention  wUl  be  paid  by  the  Johnson 
administration  to  slum  rebabUltatlon — and 
to  the  rehabilitation,  too,  of  dlaposseaaed 
slum  residents. 


THE  BANK  MERGER  BILL— 
HJi.  12173 

Mr.    HANNA.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  tn  the  Rxcokd 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  w«us  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  agreed  to  report  a  banker 
merger  bill.  The  report  Is  due  to  be  filed 
tonight,  and  I  have  appended  to  the 
report  my  dissenting  views  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  new,  untried,  and 
vague  standards  which  the  bill  would 
create  and  by  which  bank  mergers  are 
to  be  evaluated.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
so-called  forgiveness  provisions  which 
constitute  special  legislation  for  a  few 
banks  found  by  the  courts  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  provision  of  the  bill  permitting 
any  Federal  banking  agency  approving 
a  merger  which  is  subsequently  chal- 
lenged by  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
Intervene  in  the  suit  by  its  own  counsel 
and  thereby  oppose  and  obstruct  the  At- 
torney General  In  the  performance  of 
his  duties. 

With  unanimous  consent  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  the  text  of  my  dis- 
senting opinion  to  the  report  accompany- 
ing the  bank  merger  bill,  Hil.  12173: 

Dissenting  Views  or  Hon.  Henrt  B.  Gon- 
zalez, OF  Texas,  on  HJl.  12173 

I  dissent  from  the  view  expressed  In  the 
report  on  the  proposed  bank  merger  bill, 
H.R.  12173.  My  disagreement  rests  prin- 
cipally on  three  grounds: 

1.  I  am  In  favor  of  uniformity  In  the  law, 
but  against  vagueness.  A  vague  uniform 
law  Is  at  least  as  undesirable  as  several 
different  ones.  The  language  of  H.R.  12173 
acknowledging  that  the  general  principle  of 
the  antitrust  laws  and  creating  an  exception 
in  cases  where  a  merger  Is  so  beneficial  to 
"the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity to  be  served"  that  it  would  be  in  the 
public  Interest  to  permit  it,  Is  as  vague  and 
undefined  a  standard  as  any  group  of  men 
could  possibly  dream  up. 

I  agree  with  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
deB.  Katzenbach  that  the  differences  in 
standards  applied  by  the  banking  agencies 
and  by  the  courts  have  been  vastly  over- 
stated. A  reading  of  the  cases,  tn  fact,  will 
re\'eal  that  the  standards  applied  by  the 
courts  are  no  different  from  those  specified 
under  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960. 

In  my  opinion,  therefore,  there  is  a  se- 
rious question  as  to  whether  a  public  ptir- 
pose  Is  being  served  by  enacting  any  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject  at  this  time.    Frankly, 
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ttM  burdan  of  «atablUblng  the  nsMl  for  aueb 
far  r—chlin  legUUtlon  resting  on  the  pro- 
poiunta,  I  bay*  not  bean  convinced  tbat 
tbore  U  any  genuine  need  for  the  propoeed 
law.  daeplte  tbe  fury  and  histrionics  that 
bare  accompanied  tbe  various  bills  in  tbla 
88tb  Congress. 

But  even  ■■stimlng  the  need  for  a  law.  it 
Is  one  thing  to  enact  uniform  standards. 
But  It  Is  another  thing  to  enact  new  and 
M"tft^  standards,  and  vague  ones  at  that. 
What  exactly  Is  meant  by  the  phrase  "the 
convenience  and  needs  of  the  community  to 
be  served?''  If  It  has  a  precise  meaning  It 
should  have  been  spelled  out  In  the  bill.  If 
it  was  Intended  to  provide  a  ball  of  wax  for 
any  administrator  to  stick  his  finger  Into 
and  pull  out  an  exception,  it  could  not  have 
been  done  better. 

a.  No  compelling  reasons  were  demon- 
•trmted  dazlnc  tbe  bearings  to  forgive  past 
mergers  already  found  by  the  courts  to  be 
in  violation  of  tbe  antitrust  laws.  What  we 
are  doing  by  this  bill  Is  enacting  a  special 
law  for  the  banks  Involved  in  the  three 
mergers   which   are  receiving  forglvenees. 

S.  Tbe  bill  would  permit  any  Federal 
banking  agency  approving  a  merger  which 
has  subsequently  been  challenged  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  appear  In  the  suit 
by  Its  own  counsel  and  preeent  tbe  court 
the  reasons  for  Its  action.  In  effect,  this 
encourages  Federal  agenclee  to  Intervene  in 
a  law  suit  instituted  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  the  purpoee  of  opposing  the 
Department  of  Justice.  This  Is  a  bad 
precedent,  one  that  fragmentizes  the  au- 
thority of  the  Attorney  General  to  enforce 
the  law.  and  one  that  could  lead  to  much 
Internecine  squabbling  amongst  separate 
agenclee  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

For  all  of  these  reaaons.  I  am  In  disagree- 
ment with  the  majority  report  and  am  op- 
poaad  to  the  bill.  H.B.  13173.  that  has  been 
reported  out  ot  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee. 


POeTMASTER  GENERAL  LAWRENCE 
F.  O'BRIEN  ESTABLISHES  SCHOL- 
ARSHIPS IN  HONOR  OF  HIS  PAR- 
ENTS, LAWRENCE  F.  AND  B4YRA 
T.  O'BRIEN.  FOR  GRADUATES  OP 
CATHEDRAL  HIGH  AND  WESTERN 
NEW  ENGLAND  COLLEGE.  SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bolaxd]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RacoaB  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPSAKXR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ohjectlon  to  tbe  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

'nmn  was  no  objecttoo. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  3,000  persons  gathered  In  the  Bet- 
ter Living  Center  at  the  Eastern  States 
BxiXMltlon  grounds  In  West  Springfield. 
Mass.,  last  Novonber  10  for  a  gala 
homeooming  reoepti(«  for  Postmaster 
General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien.  Among 
the  honored  guests  for  this  magnlfloent 
tdod  weD-desenred  banquet  in  honor  of 
one  ot  Springfield's  famous  sons,  Larry 
OIBilai.  were  Vice  President  Httsxit 
BraonxT.  Speaker  Jokv  W.  McCoi- 
MACK.  Got.  Jofan  A.  Volpe.  and  Gov. 
John  H.  King,  ot  New  Hampshire. 

Lait  weak  the  new  Poetmsster  Oen- 
ertf  and  feraaar  White  House  aarietant 
to  Presidenti  Kenaedf  and  Jtflmson  an- 
i^iP^if^  dig  fnfu^ffTi  of  Vtte  O^rien 
ifUHMfl*!  WohrtTanlMp  r^md  tn.  honor  of 
Ida  Pttrenta.  the  late  Lawrenae  F.  and 


Myra  T.  O'Brien,  of  Springfield.  The 
fund  is  to  be  established  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Larry  O'Brien  homecoming 
dinner.  Postmaster  General  O'Brien  is 
to  be  commended  for  this  noble  gesture, 
for  he  not  only  perpetuates  the  memory 
of  his  late  beloved  parents  who  were 
very  much  admired  in  Springfield,  but 
he  does  it  through  scholarships  which 
will  benefit  those  who  need  it  most,  the 
worthy  but  financially  distressed  grad- 
uates of  Larry  O'Briens  alma  maters. 
Cathedral  High  School  and  Western 
New  England  College,  both  in  Spring- 
field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission 
granted,  I  include  with  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial  of 
January  21  and  a  news  story  of  January 
20  on  this  scholarship  fund  from  the 
Springfield  Daily  News: 

[From  the  Springfield   (Mass.)    Dally  News, 
Jan.  21,  1966] 
'  ScHOLAHSHip  Help 

Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien's 
magnanimous  gesture  In  establishing  two 
•cholarshlp  awards  here  should  be  applauded. 

One  scholarship  will  be  awarded  annually 
to  a  graduating  senior  at  Cathedral  High. 
The  second  will  go  annually  to  a  student 
entering  or  attending  Western  New  England 
College.  Both  will  be  for  »500.  and  derived 
from  the  proceeds  of  a  native-son  banquet 
here  last  November  honoring  Mr  O'Brien  on 
his  elevation  to  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  O'Brien  sets  a  good  example.  No  one 
mattes  a  better  contribution  to  the  future  of 
the  Nation  than  the  public-spirited  citizen 
who  helps  with  education.  Quite  often,  a 
financial  assist  is  what  is  needed  most  to 
enable  some  qualified  student  to  realize  and 
perfect  his  talents.  The  O'Brien  scholar- 
ships will  most  Ultely  add  substantially  to 
the  hopes  of  students  now  and  stlU  to  come 
for  advancement  to  education  on  the  college 
level. 

[From   the  Springfield    (Mass.i    Dally  News. 
Jan.  20.  19661 

EStTCATIONAL       PUND       HlCRK       ESTABLISHK)       BT 

O'BaiKN — Postal  Chizi-  Vszs  Phocteds  or 

NOVXMBBI  DlNNHt   TO   AID   CaTHIDRAL,   WNE 

Students 

Postmaster  General  Lawrence  P  O'Brien 
today  announced  the  creation  of  the  O'Brien 
Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  In  honor  of  his 
parents,  the  late  Lawrence  F.  and  Myra  T. 
O'Brien  of  this  city. 

The  fund  was  created  from  the  proceeds  of 
a  homecoming  dinner  held  for  the  Post- 
master General  last  November  10.  The 
scholarship  fund  amounts  to  approximately 

sao.ooo. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  fund,  two  scholar- 
ships of  $600  each  will  be  awarded  annually. 
One  will  go  to  a  member  of  the  Cathedral 
High  School  graduating  class,  and  one  to 
a  student  at  or  entering  Western  New  Eng- 
land College. 

"nit  scholarship  winners  will  be  selected 
by  their  respective  schools  and  no  member 
of  tbe  O'Brien  family  will  participate  In  the 
selection. 

Ilu  Postmaster  General  Is  a  graduate  of 
Oatbedral  High  School  and  Springfield  dl- 
vi^on  of  Ncrthsastem  University,  predecessor 
to  Western  New  Sngland  College.  He  has 
been  awarded  honorary  doctorate  degrees 
from  both  Northeastern  University  and 
Weetam  New  Kngland  College. 

"I  am  tremandously  grateful  to  all  my 
fdenda  in  Ma— rhiiiattt  who  made  this 
scholarship  fund  poaalble. "  Mr.  O'Bclen  said. 
"My  father  and  mother  would  be  pleased 
to  know  that  their  memory  wUl  be  honored 
Ux  tbis  maoner."  .... 


Some  3,000  persons  from  all  over  Massa- 
cbusetts  attended  the  O'Brien  homecoming 
dinner  held  at  tbe  Better  Living  Center, 
West  Springfield,  last  November.  It  was  the 
largest  event  of  Its  kind  ever  held  In  western 
Massachusetts.  Among  tbe  dignitaries  at 
the  dinner  were  Vice  President  Httbibt 
HUMPHKET,  Speaker  of  the  House  John 
McCoBMACK,  and  Gov.  John  'Volpe. 


AIRLIFT  FOR  APO  MAIL  OVERSEAS 
AND  DUTY-FREE  GIFTS 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recobd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  fall  when  I  was  in  Europe  %-ith 
several  members  of  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  on  a  review 
of  the  postal  services  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  of  European  countries,  we 
found  that  the  lack  of  fast  APO  mail 
services  and  duty-free  gifts  from  the 
servicemen  to  their  families  were  the 
two  major  problems  which  seivicemen 
overseas  were  justified  in  complaining 
about  most  frequently. 

I  agree  100  percent  with  the  position 
taken  by  the  House  Post  OCBce  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  in  the  report  on  our 
European  trip,  that  both  of  these  prob- 
lems should  be  corrected  by  legislation 
immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  sponsored  legis- 
lation to  correct  both  of  these  problems 
and  am  hopeful  that  we  will  obtain  im- 
mediate consideration. 

AiRLirr  roR  apo  mail 

Letter  mail  sdrlifted  between  the 
United  States  and  fieet  post  offices  is  de- 
livered In  1  day  to  London,  2  days  to 
bases  in  Europe,  and  3  days  to  most  other 
locations.  Letter  mail  sent  by  surface 
transportation  to  Army  and  Air  Force 
post  offices  in  Europe  requires  a  mini- 
mum of  30  days. 

I  sun  sponsoring  legislation  to  provide 
new  authority  permitting  transportation 
by  air  between  the  United  States  and 
overseas  military  post  offices  of  mail 
classified  &s  first-class  letter  mail,  sec- 
ond-class publications  having  current 
news  value,  and  fourth-class  parcels  not 
exceeding  5  pounds  in  weight  and  60 
Inches  in  length  and  girth  combined. 

This  legislation  will  apply  to  any  In- 
dividual, civilian  or  military,  receiving  or 
sending  mail  at  an  Armed  Forces  post 
office  overseas  when  the  regular  rate  of 
postage  for  surface  transportation  is 
used. 

Dtrrr-razx  oms 

My  bill.  HJl.  12218,  will  permit  mem- 
bers of  our  Armed  Forces  serving  outside 
the  United  States  to  send  to  their  fam- 
ilies duty-free  gifts  not  exceeding  $100. 
The  law  now  states  that  gifts,  in  order  to 
be  duty  free,  must  not  exceed  $10  in 
value. 

Christmas  for  military  families  at 
home  w^fle  the  fathers  are  overseas  U 
not  one  of  the  better  ways  to  spend 
Christmas.    Those  who  had  to  pay  duty 
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at  the  local  post  office  for  their  Christ- 
mas presents  are  justified  in  being  a  little 
bitter,  and  I  do  not  blame  them.  Had  the 
presents  been  under  $10  each  and  shipped 
In  separate  boxes  on  separate  days,  there 
would  have  been  no  duty. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  a  similar  law 
which  was  in  effect  during  World  War  11, 
so  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  get  early 
action  on  H.R.  12218. 


SHRIVER  MEETS   PROBLEMS  OP 
POVERTY 

Ml-.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, 5  years  ago  this  House  concerned 
itself  with  a  bold  new  international 
Idea — the  Peace  Corps.  Less  than  2 
years  ago  we  created  an  equally  bold  ap- 
proach to  domestic  problems — the  war 
on  poverty. 

Both  have  succeeded  under  adminis- 
tration as  sure  and  imaginative  as  their 
concepts  due  to  the  dynamism  and  crea- 
tive appeal  of  the  same  administrator. 

Sargent  Shriver  has  succeeded,  I  be- 
lieve, because  he  sparks  the  best  ideas, 
attracts  the  best  people,  attempts  new 
approaches  and  establishes  new  prece- 
dents. Under  two  Presidents,  he  has 
created  a  feeling  of  excitement  about 
government  service  that  this  city  has 
seldom  seen.  Men  and  women  of  verve 
and  Imagination  have  found  Govern- 
ment a  profession  of  purpose  and  honor 
because  of  Mr.  Shriver's  leadership. 

The  Peace  Corps  will  never  lose  his 
personal  imprint  and  he  is  able  to  leave 
it  now  with  the  certain  knowledge  that 
it  could  not  be  in  healthier  condition. 

As  the  war  on  poverty  expands,  and  it 
must,  it  will  require  more  and  more  of 
Mr.  Shriver's  time.  Two  years  ago  that 
program  was  nothing  more  than  a  legis- 
lative idea.  A  year  ago  it  was  a  hard- 
driving,  inspirational  leader  and  a  skele- 
ton staff.  Today,  it  has  evolved  over- 
whelming changes  in  the  national  con- 
dition. 

Millions  of  America's  poor  are  partici- 
pating in  health  and  education  pro- 
grams, in  job  training  and  work  experi- 
ence, in  homemaking  classes  and  con- 
sumer education  projects,  in  legal  service 
programs,  in  tutorial  sessions  and  adult 
literacy  classes,  in  community  better- 
ment and  neightwrhood  organization — 
in  an  enormous  variety  of  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  a 
thousand  communities  throughout  the 
country. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  no  old-fashioned 
dole.  It  is  a  plan  for  change  which  re- 
quires the  active  participation  of  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  service  of  their  feUow  citi- 
zens. It  does  not  seek  to  make  the  poor 
content  with  their  condition  by  ottering 
temporary  reUef.  Rather,  It  provides  the 
means  for  permanent  tmprovements 
which  win  benefit  the  national  commu- 
nity as  much  as  the  Individual  poor. 


This  is  no  easy  task;  most  men  would 
readily  step  aside  when  the  leadership 
of  such  an  undertaking  is  proffered. 
Luckily,  Sargent  Shriver  is  not  like  most 
men  and  I  commend  him  as  highly  as 
I  might  for  accepting  the  increasing 
burdens  of  America's  most  ambitious  do- 
mestic effort. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  lat  the  request 
of  Mr.  Mn-Ls),  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Hathaway  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

Mr  Murphy  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dow),  for  today  through 
Wednesday,  January  26,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Reuss.  for  30  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Weltner.  for  30  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day, January  25.  1966. 

Mr.  Mills,  for  1  hour,  on  Thursday 
next. 

Mr.  Mahon,  for  20  minutes,  today,  after 
the  reading  of  the  President's  budget 
message. 

Mr.  Bow.  for  10  minutes,  today  at  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Mahon 's  remarks. 

Mr.  Cramer,  for  5  minutes,  today,  fol- 
lowing the  budget  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bow;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee,  for  3  minutes, 
today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania* 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern.  for  15  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day, January  25. 

Mr.  Laird,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

The  following  Members  «at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hanna)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter: 

Mr.  Gallagher,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  1  hour,  on  Tuesday, 
January  25. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Weltner. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jomrsoir  of  Pennsylvania) 
and  to  Include  extraneons  matter:) 

Mr.  Wtdles. 

Mr.  CTTstntianAu. 

Mr.  HosMER. 


(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hanna)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  t 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Legcett. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Annunzio. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  emolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJi.  327  An  &c.t  to  amend  section  501(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  ex- 
empt from  taxation  certain  nonprofit  corpo- 
rations and  associations  opernted  to  provide 
reserve  funds  for  domestic  building  and  loan 
associations,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8210.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Organizations  Immunities  Act  w.ih  re- 
spect to  the  European  Space  Research  Orga- 
nization; and 

H.R.  8445  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1939  and  the  Interna;  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  change  the  method  of 
computing  the  retired  pay  of  Judges  of  the 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.J.  Res.  767.  An  act  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  National  Slci  Week. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
*at  1  o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.>,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, Januarj'  25.  1966,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC, 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1927  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture transmitting  a  report  covering  the 
activities  of  the  Rural  Electrlflcatlon  Admin- 
istration for  the  fiscal  year  1965:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

1928.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation for  the  relief  of  Elton  P.  Johnson; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

1929.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Dffense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations) transnrJttlng  a  report  of  certain  con- 
struction projects  for  the  Air  National  Guard, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  U.8.C. 
2283a ( 1 ) .  and  pursuant  to  the  authority  dele- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1930.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense transmttttng  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  approprtatlone  during 
the  fiscal  year  1907  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft,   missiles,    naval    veesels,    and    tracked 
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oofnbAt  ▼•hlclM.  and  r«««»rch.  derelopment, 
tMt.  And  «Taluatlon  for  the  Anned  Forces, 
»nd  for  other  purpoaM;  to  the  Oonunltt«e  on 
Arm^  SerricM. 

1931.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Ocnentl  S«mces  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorise the  disposal  of  alimilnum  from  the 
national  stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ar»n*<1  Hfirvlces. 

lOSa.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce transmitting  the  final  report  of  the 
aooompUabmants  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration,  during  fiscal  year  1965, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
87-37;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currsney. 

1B3S.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior transmitting  correspondence  explain- 
ing the  delay  In  lubmitUng  the  overall  eco- 
nomic development  plan  for  Guam  due  to  be 
transmitted  on  or  about  January  7.  1906, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
W-ITO;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insxilar  Affairs. 

1934.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  VS. 
Atomic  Knergy  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  Atomic  En-rgy  Commis- 
sion In  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Knergy  Act  of  19S4.  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

19SS.  A  letter  from  the  secretary  treastirer, 
Congrseslonal  Medal  of  Honor  Society,  United 
States  of  America,  transmitting  the  annual 
financial  report  for  the  calendar  year  196fi. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
W-M4;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1930.  A  letter  from  the  PresMent.  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  settlement  of  claims  against  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  damage  to, 
or  loss  of,  personal  property  Incident  to  their 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1937.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting  report  of  p>osltlon  In  grades 
10,  17.  and  18,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  84-864;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post 
OOce  and  Civil  Service. 

1938.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  VS.  Tar- 
iff Commission,  transmitting  the  40th  annual 
repor*  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  333  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC Bn.ia  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  prlnttnc  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MTTJJtTl:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautlca.  A  report  on  the  National 
Sotence  Foundation,  a  general  review  of  Its 
first  IS  years;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1319).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  Stote  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MTIJiKB:  Conunlttee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  A  report  on  master  planning 
of  NASA  Installations  ( 1st  interim ) ;  without 
aaisxulmant  (Rept.  No.  1220).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stat*  of  the  Union. 

Mr,  PATMAN:  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Cun»ac7.  HA.  12173.  A  bill  to  establish 
a  iirocMur*  for  the  review  of  proposed  bank 
mergers  so  as  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
the  dissolution  of  merged  banks,  and  for 
oUier  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
NQ..1U1).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  ADAMS: 

HJl.  12336.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide 
for  additional  technological  research;   to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BECKWORTH. 

HJl.  12239.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  dlsabUlty 
pensions  from  gross  Income:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  OLSEN  of  Montana: 

HJl.  12240.  A  bin  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 

H.R.  12241.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  12242.  A  bill    to   provide   for   the   au- 
thorization of   funds   to  be  appropriated  to 
the    National    Science    Foundation;     to    the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr  BINGHAM: 

H.R.  12243.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  Increase  by 
$750  million  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  of  1967,  and  to 
authorize  payment  to  be  made  to  States  for 
retirement  of  certain  bonds;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CELLER : 

H.R.  12244.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1821 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  Increase 
the  per  diem,  mileage,  and  subsistence  allow- 
ances of  witnesses;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

HJi.  12245.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  In  the  Asian 
Development  Bank:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  12248  A  bill  declaring  October  12  to 
be  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan : 

H.R.  12247.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  In  the  Asian 
Development   Bank;    to    the    Committee   on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  LENNON: 

H  R.  12248.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  to 
initiate  and  to  complete  preconatructlon 
planning  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  above 
Wilmington.  N.C.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  12249.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  to 
complete  preconatructlon  planning,  to  start 
site  acquisition,  and  to  initiate  construction 
of  the  New  Hope  Reservoir  project.  North 
Carolina;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

H.R.  12250.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  to 
complete  preconatructlon  planning  of 
the  Carolina  Beach  and  vicinity  project, 
North  Carolina;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  MIZE: 

H.R.  12251  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cost-of-living 
.ncxeases  In  the  insurance  benefits  payable 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

HJl.   12252.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Amer- 
ican  Re^■olutlon   Bicentennial   Commission: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 

HJl.  12253  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance    to    veterans    who    serve    in    the 


Armed  Forces  during  the  Induction  period* 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WELTNER: 
H.R.  13254.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  the  Asian 
Development  Bank;  to  the  Committee  nt. 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  13355.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  to  provide  for 
the  free  importation  of  certain  specialized 
educational  equipment;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  13356.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  the  Asian 
Development   Bank;    to   the   Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  FA3CELL: 
H.R.  13367.  A  bUl  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance    to    veterans    who    serve    In    the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  Induction  period; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
HJl.    12268.  A   bill   to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HALL: 
H.R.  12259.  A  bill  to  strengthen  State  and 
local  governments,  to  provide  the  States  with 
additional  financial  resources  to  improve  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  return- 
ing a  portion  of  the  Federal  revenue  to  the 
States;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.R.  12260.  A  bin  to  establish  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  12261.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of   1954;    to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.   12263.  A   bill   to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1969,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  certain  copying  shoe  lathes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS: 
H.R.   12263.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
viding  financial   assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  the  education  of  children 
of  low-income  families  In  order  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  education  of  or- 
phans and  other  children  lacking  parental 
support;    to   the    Committee   on  Education 
and  Labor. 

HJl.  12264.  A  bill  to  declare  that  99.84 
acres  of  Government-owned  land  acquired 
for  Indian  administrative  purpyoses  Is  held 
by  the  United  States  In  trust  for  the  Apache 
Tribe  of  the  Mescalero  Reservation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  13366.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  give  to  the  Indians  of  the 
Pueblos  of  Acoma,  Sandla,  Santa  Ana,  and 
Zla  the  beneficial  Interest  in  certain  federally 
owned  lands  heretofore  set  aside  for  school  or 
administrative  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
HJl.  12266.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  in  order  to  make  dis- 
crimination because  of  age  in  employment  an 
unlawful  employment  practice,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  12267.  A  bill  to  amend  title  33,  United 
States  Code,  with  resp>ect  to  mailing  priv- 
ileges of  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
and  other  Federal  Government  personnel 
overseas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Gervice. 
ByMr.  PATTON: 
HJl.  12268.  A  bin  to  provide  educational 
assistance  for  veterans  who  have  served  In 
tbe  Arpied  Forces  since  October  I,  1963;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Ai^aln, 
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By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

H.R.  12269.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  develop,  through  the 
use  of  experiment  and  demonstration  plants, 
practicable  and  economic  means  for  the  pro- 
duction by  the  conunercial  fishing  Industry 
of  flsh  protein  concentrate;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 

H.R.  12270.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  equipment  and  to  provide 
transportation  and  other  services  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  in  coimectlon  with  the 
12th  World  Jamboree  and  Conference  of  Boy 
Scouts  to  be  held  In  the  United  States  In 
1967.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  ROBISON: 

H.R.  12271.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  prevent  loss  of 
veteran  pension  benefits  as  a  result  of  In- 
creases in  social  security  benefit  payments 
under  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1965:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  SECREST: 

H.R.  12272.  A  bill  to  amend  section  902(b) 
and  902(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  reduce  the  50-percent  requirement 
to  25  percent  between  first  and  second  levels 
and  to  include  third  level  foreign  corpora- 
tions in  the  tax  credit  structure  If  the  25- 
percent  test  Is  met;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  CHELP: 

H.J.  Res.  807.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  that  the  term  of 
office  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  4  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HERLONG: 

H.J.  Res.  808.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  McCLORT: 

H.J.  Res.  809.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  observance  of  Memorial  Day  and  In- 
dependence Day  on  days  other  than  those 
now  fixed  by  law;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  810.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  8th  day  of 
September  of  each  year  as  International 
Literacy  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

H.J.  Res.  811.  Joint  Resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age 
to  persons  who  are  IC  years  of  age  or  older; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.  Con.  Res.  557.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 
to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constantino 
Brumldi;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

ByMr.  HUNGATE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  558.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
tliorizlng  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 
to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constantino 
Brumidi:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admln- 
.stratlon. 

By  Mr.  LOVE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  559.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
tliorizing  the  Joint  Conomittee  on  the  Library 
to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constantino 
Bruniidi:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admln- 
istrailon. 

By  Mr.  MULTER : 

H.  Con.  Res.  560.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library  to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Con- 
stantino Brumldi;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


By  Mr.  MURPHT  of  New  York : 

H.  Con.  Res.  561.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library  to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constan- 
tino Brumldi;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration . 

By  Mr.RODINO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  562.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 
to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constantino 
Brimildi;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  BELL: 

H.  Res.  683.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  investigate  the  operation  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN; 

H.  Res.  684.  Resolution  relating  to  nonpro- 
llferatlon  of  nuclear  weapons;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Res.  685.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS : 

H.R.  12273.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evan- 
gelos  Plpllas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON: 

H.R.  12274.  A  bill  for  the   relief  of  Sandy 
Kyrlacoula  Georgopoulos  and  Anthony  Geor- 
gopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HUNGATE: 

H.R.  12275.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Doris  C.  Shannon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

HJl.  12276.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Etelka 
Molnar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  12277.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hae  Soo 
Pyun  and  In  Sook  Pyun;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  12278.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 
Slmoes  Barboso;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  12279.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  de 
Palva  Costa  Rita;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  PEPPER: 

H.R.  12280.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernardo 
Benes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12281.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesus 
Aurello  Mlranda-Arguelles;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  12282.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roearlo 
Furnarl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12283.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Audley 
F.  Tlmol;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judlclarv. 

H.R.  12284.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clyde  6. 
Tlmol;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12285.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Neville 
Harrington  Tlmol;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 

HJl.  12286.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tereslta 
Gorostica  Reyes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

318.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner,  Avon  Park,  Fla.,  relative  to 
providing  universities  to  be  erected  and  op- 
erated by  the  U.S.  Government,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


SENATE 

Monday,  January  24.  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Bishop  W.  Earl  Ledden,  Wesley  Theo- 
log:ical  Seminary,  Washington.  D.C.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer : 

O  Thou  Father  of  all  Mercies:  again 
we  come  before  Thee,  standing  In  the 
need  of  prayer.  We  have  not  always 
recognized  tliis  need.  We  have  thought 
ourselves  equipped  and  adequate  for 
whatever  the  day  might  bring  forth. 

But  this  day  brings  forth  such  massive 
responsibilities,  raises  such  tangled  prob- 
lems, presents  such  complex  moral  de- 
mands, that  we  are  driven  to  seek  a  wis- 
dom and  power  beyond  our  own. 

Where  else  can  we  turn  but  to  Thee, 
O  God;  for  Thou  alone  hast  the  words 
of  eternal  life  that  give  meaning  to  our 
mortal  years,  and  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions that  taunt  us. 

Enable  us,  then,  to  receive  Thy  good 
gift  of  understanding  as  we  turn  to  the 
duties  at  hand,  cast  out  the  pride  and 
prejudice  that  could  preempt  our  minds 
and  leave  no  capacity  for  thinking  Thy 
thoughts  after  Thee. 

May  there  be  in  the  deeds  and  deci- 
sions of  this  day  some  quality  that  will 
yield  evidence  that  we  have  wrought  in 
the  strength  of  prayer  that  has  been 
heard  on  high. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  taught  us  to 
pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
January  20,1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


ATTENDANCE  OP  A  SENATOR 
Hon.    WARREN    G.    MAGNUSON,    a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Washington, 
attended  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  sigmature  Lo  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  327.  An  act  to  amend  section  501(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
exempt  from  taxation  certain  nonprofit  cor- 
porations and  associations  operated  to  pro- 
vide reserve  funds  for  domesUc  building  and 
loan  associations,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 

H.R.  8210.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional   Organizations   Immunities   Act   with 
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reap«ct  to  the  European  Space  Research  Or- 
ganization; and 

HJt.  8445.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Berenue  Coda  of  1939  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.  to  change  the  method  of 
computing  the  retired  pay  of  Judges  of  the 
Tax  Cotirt  of  the  United  States. 


LIMITATION   OP  STATEMENTS 
DURXNQ  MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanlmoua  cotuent.  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  O'CLOCK  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  In  adjournment  until  II  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BfANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  consider  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nomination  on  the 
executive  calendar. 


COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  James  S.  Dues^iberry,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  be  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unMitoiotts  consent  tliat  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


the 


LEOZSLATIVE  SESSION 
On  reouaet  of  Mr.  Muurau>.  and  by 
i.  the  Senate  reeomed 
of  WtialaMn  busftiese. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The   PRESIDENT   pro    tempore   laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Authorization   op  Appropriations  for  Pro- 

cuasMENT    Of    ArncRAPT,    Missiles.    Naval 

Vessels,    and    Tracked    Combat    Vehicles 

POR  the  .^rmxd  Forces 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1966  for  procuremeiil  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles ap.d  research,  development,  test,  and 
evalu.'itlon  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes  i  with  accompanying  papers  i ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Opticers  Assigned  or  Detailed  to 

PXEMAirXNT    DtTT    AT  THE    SEAT   OP   GOVEaN- 
MEWT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  reporting  pursuant  to  law.  that  as  of 
December  31.  1965.  there  was  an  aggregate  of 
2,214  officers  assigned  or  detailed  to  per- 
manent duty  in  the  executive  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  at  the  seat  of 
government;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Amendment  or  Chapter  7.  Title  37,  US. 
Code  To  Althorize  a  Dislocation  Allow- 
ance for  Certain  TaA\-rL 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
.Mr  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  chapter  7  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code:  to  authorize  a  disloca- 
tion allowance  for  travel  performed  under 
orders  that  are  later  canceled,  revoked,  or 
modified  (with  an  accompanying  paper): 
;o  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

RXPOKT  ON  PaOPEBTT  ACQtnsmONS  OF  EMER- 
GENCY Supplies  and  Equipment 
A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  Defense. 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Wash- 
ington, D  C  .  reporting,  pursuant  to  ir.w.  on 
property  acquisitions  of  emergency  supplies 
and  equipment,  for  the  quarter  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  on  Depahtment  of  Defense  Procure- 
ment From  Small  and  Othek  Business 
Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  ( Installations  and  Logistics ) ,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  repwrt  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  procurement  from 
small  and  other  business  flrms,  for  July- 
November  1965  (With  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Amendment  op  Small  Busixess  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Executive  Administrator. 
Small  Business  Administration.  Washington, 
D.C..  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act 
I  with  accompanying  papers  i;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

PBorosED  Amxndmkmt  op  Natukai,  Qas  Act 
To  Otvb  the  Pkdeul  Powss  Commission 
JumiSDiCTiON  Over  Direct  Iitoustrial  Saixs 
or  Natural  Gas 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Federal 
Power  Oommlselon.  Washington,  DC,  ex- 
pressing his  dissension  with  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  tnibmltted  by  Mr.  Joseph  C. 
Swldler,  on  April  12.  1963,  to  amend  section 
1  of  the  Natural  Qas  Act,  which  would  pro- 
vide the  Federal  Power  Commission  with  Ju- 
rlKUctlOQ  over  direct  sales  by  IntenUte  pipe- 
lines ot  oatur&l  gas  to  Industrial  customen 
(edtlk  aa  »ooompanylag  paper);  to  the 
OoatunlMM  on  rf»»»^»^ 


District  of  Columbia  Licxnsimg  Procedures 
Act 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia,  trans, 
mlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
revise  and  modernize  procedures  relating  to 
the  licensing  by  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
persons  engaged  in  certain  occupations,  pro- 
fessions, businesses,  trades,  and  callings,  and 
for  other  purposes  iwith  an  accompanying 
p>aper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

EXPENDITtTRE  OP   APPROPRIATED   PUNDS  FOR  In- 

surance  covering  the  operation  of  motor 
Vehicles  in  Foreign  Countries 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  appropriated 
funds  for  insurance  covering  the  operation 
of  motor  vehicles  in  foreign  countries  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Report  on  Disposal  of  Excess  Property  in 
Foreign  Countries 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  the  disposal  of  excess 
property  in  foreign  countries,  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Reports  op  Acting  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  use  of  con- 
tractor-furnished personnel  in  violation  of 
statutes  governing  Federal  emplojntnent. 
Post  Office  Department,  dated  January  1966 
I  with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  hospital  and  surgi- 
cal-medical Insurance  benefits  available 
under  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plans,  De- 
partment of  Public  Health.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government,  dated  January  1966 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  examination  of 
financial  statements,  fiscal  year  1965,  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  dated  January  1966  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  review  of  controls 
over  utilization  and  procurement  of  photo- 
graphic equipment  at  the  Sandla  Laboratory, 
Albuquerque.  N,  Mex,.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, dated  January  1966  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations, 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  review  of  eflforts  to 
collect  debts  resulting  from  default  of  guar- 
anteed housing  loans.  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, dated  January  1966  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  need  for 
Increased  efforts  to  minimise  rental  delin- 
quencies on  acquired  properties.  Federal 
HoiMlng  Administration,  Department  of 
HotMlng  and  Urban  Development,  dated  Jan- 
uary 196S  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  tbe  Acting  ComptroU^  Gen- 
eral of  the  UQltctf  States,  transmitting  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  cm  the  examination  ot 
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ananclal  statements,  fiscal  year  1965.  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  Department  of 
.^ainculture,  dated  January  1966  (with  an  ac- 
c-mpanylng  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  followmp  review 
of  adjustments  made  in  fees  charged  for 
summer  homesltes  on  national  forest  lands. 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
dated  January  1966  (with  an  accompanying 
report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  BjIattkks  Contaxjtbb  in  the 
Helium  Act 
k  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  matters  contained  In  the  Helium 
Act  (Public  Law  86-777),  for  the  fiscal  year 
1965  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Laws  Enacted  bt  Lxsislature  op  the  Virgin 
Islands 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  laws  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  in  its  1965  regular  and 
special  sessions  (with  accompanying  pw- 
persi ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Reports  on  Final  Settlement  op  Claims  of 
Certain  Indians 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  Washington.  D.C.. 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  proceedings 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
the  ciaim  of  the  Shoshone  Tribe  of  Indians 
of  the  Wind  River  Reservation,  Wyo.,  Docket 
No.  157  (With  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  Washington,  D.C.. 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  proceedings 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
the  claim  of  the  Southern  Palute  Nation 
et  al.,  docket  Noe.  88.  330.  and  330-A  (with 
accompanying  papers ) ;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  proceedings 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
the  claim  of  the  Seminole  Nation.  Docket 
No.  205  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  Washington, 
D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
proceedings  have  been  finally  concluded  with 
respect  to  the  claims  of  the  Iowa  Tribe  of 
the  Iowa  Reservation  in  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, the  Iowa  Tribe  of  the  Iowa  Reserva- 
tion in  Oklahoma,  et  al„  Omaha  Tribe  of 
Nebraska,  et  al..  the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  of 
Indians  of  Oklahoma,  the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribe 
of  Missouri.  Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  Iowa,  et  al.,  docket  Nos.  138  and 
339  (With  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

AMENDMENT' OP  ACT  ESTABLISHING  THE   WHIS- 

KrfTowN-SHASTA-TRiNmr    National    Rbc- 
&EATION  Area 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  act  of  November  8,  1965  (79 
Stat.  1296)'  estabUahlng  the  Whlskeytown- 
8»»a«ta-Trlnlty  National  Recreation  Area 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

AMENDMENT      OP      SECTION       1821,       TlTLE      28. 

UNrrED  otates  Code,  To  Increase  the  Per 

^ittii,  Mileage,    and   Subsistakce   Aixow- 

*NCE8  orJJVmf«88«s 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  oT  proposed  legislation  to 
•ffl«nd  secUon  ISai  of  tlUe  28.  United  States 
Code,  to  inscease  the  per  diem,  mileage,  and 


subsistence  allowances  of  witnesses  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary, 

Settlement  of  Claims  Against  the  District 
or  Columbia  bt  Certain  Officers  and  Em- 
ployees OP  the  District  of  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  claims  against  the  D.s- 
trict  of  Columbia  by  officers  and  employees  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  damage  to,  or 
loss  of,   personal  property  Incident  to  their 
service,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper  I ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Reports  on  Petitions  To  Accord  First 
Preference  Status  op  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports on  petitions  to  accord  first  preference 
status  to  certain  aliens  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Reports  on  Positions  in  Grades  GS-16.  17. 

AND  18 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  positions  in 
the  General  Accounting  Office  in  grades  G8- 
16,  17.  and  18,  for  the  calendar  year  1966 
(With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Attor- 
rey  General  for  Administration,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  positions  In  grades  GS-16  and  17! 
in  that  Department,  for  the  calendar  year 
1965  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

A  letter  from  the  chairman.  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board,  Chicago.  Hi.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  positions  in 
grades  GS-16,  17,  and  18  (vrtth  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Disposition  of  KxECU'nvE  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  list  of  papers  and  documents  on  the 
files  of  several  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government  which  are  not  needed  In 
the  conduct  of  business  and  have  no  per- 
manent value  or  historical  Interest,  and  re- 
questing action  looking  to  their  disposition 
( with  accompanying  papers ) ;  to  a  Joint 
Select  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Pa- 
pers In  the  Executive  Departments. 

The  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
Mr.  MoNRONBY  and  Mr.  Carlson  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service,  with  amend- 
ments : 

H.R.  6845.  An  act  to  correct  inequities 
with  respect  to  the  basic  compensation  of 
teachers  and  teaching  positions  under  the 
Defense  Department  Overseas  Teachers  Pay 
and  Personnel  Practices  Act  (Rept.  No.  961). 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  A  STUDY  OF  IN- 
TEROOVERNMENTAL  RELATION- 
SHIPS BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  THE  STATES  AND 
MUNICIPALITIES— REPORT  OP  A 
CJOMMl'l'l'EE 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government    Operations,    reported    an 


original  resolution  'S  Res.  205)  author- 
izing a  study  of  iiitei^ovenur.ental  rela- 
tionships between  the  United  Stales  and 
the  Stales  and  municipalities,  which  was 
referred  to  tlie  CDinmlitee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  205 

Resolved,  That  tlae  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  iii  Jurisdicuon  specified 
by  subsection  1  (g »  1 2  mD  •  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine. 
Investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
intergovernmental  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  the  States  and  municipali- 
ties. Including  an  evaluation  of  studies,  re- 
ports, and  recommendations  made  thereon 
and  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  86  380.  approved  by  the  President  on 
September  24,   1969. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1966.  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1967,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advls- 
able;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,200  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments 
or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services,  information,  facilities. 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sk.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1967. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $137,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  STAFF  AND  FUNDS 
FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS— REPORT  OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE  (S.   REPT.  NO.  952) 

Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  Mr.  McNamara), 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
reported  an  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
206  >  providing  additional  staff  and  funds 
for  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,   as  follows: 

S.  Res.  206 

Retolved,  That  the  Cammlttee  on  Public 
Works,  or  any  duly  authorized  subconunlttae 
thereof,  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(ai 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  ReorganlzCtlon  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  RiUee  of  the  Senate,  to  examine. 
Investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  flood  con- 
trol, navigation,  rivers  and  harbon,  roatfs 
and  highways,  water  poUutkm.  air  pollution. 
pubUc  buildings,  and  all  features  of  water 
resource  development  and  eoooomlc  growth. 

Sec.  .  a.  For  tlie  purposes  at  this  rwoiu- 
tlon  tbe  committee,  from  February  1, 10M,  to 
January  81,  1M7.  tnolusiT*.  is  autborlflBd  (1) 
to  make  cuch  ezpentUturee  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  vpoa  a  Mmporary 
bMla  ttchBtoal.  clerloal.  and  o$taar  aasutants 
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and  conjultanta:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity U  kuthorlzed  to  wlect  one  person  for 
appotntment.  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
b9  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall 
tf  ao  flx«d  that  hU  groM  rate  shall  not  be 
loaa  bjr  mora  than  «2;200  than  the  hlgheat 
K^o"*  ™t«  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  Infor- 
mation, facUltlee,  and  personnel  of  any  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

8«c.  8.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  flnd- 
Inga,  together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  aa  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
Uter  Chan  January  31. 109T. 

Bwc.  4.  Kxpenaes  of  the  committee,  under 
thU  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
tllO.OOO,  shaU  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


January  2U,  1966 


BILUB  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bllla  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  NXUBSROXR: 
8.  asOO.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Llm  Al  Ran 
and  Urn  800  Ban;  to  the  CJommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COOPKR  (lor  himself  and  Mr. 
Bath) : 
8.  a«0.  A    bin     for    the    relief    of    Max 
Ratlbor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By       Mr.       MAN8FIZLD       (for       Mr. 
Smathzu)  : 
B.UU.  A  bUl  for   the   relief  of   Lt.   Col. 
Robert  W.  Stewart,  Jr..  U.S.  Air  Force- 

8.3812.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Agnes  C. 
atowe;  and 

8.3818.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramon 
Baee  Hernandez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  KUCHKL: 
8. 3814.  A  blU  for  the  Incorporation  of  the 
Fair  Campaign  Practices  Committee:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  ot  Mr.  Kvchxl  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  TOUNO  of  Ohio: 
8.3810.  A  bill   to  eatabllah   a  Joint  oon- 
grsMlonal  committee  to  make  a  continuing 
study  and  Investigation  of  the  activities  and 
operations     of     the     Central     InteUlgence 
Aigency:  to  the  Commltte  on  Armed  Services. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yotjno  of  Ohio 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BX7RDICK: 
8.  nie.  A  bill  to  aaaUt  in  alleviating  the 
national  railroad   freight  car   shortage:    to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

8. 3817.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948  to  adjust  sugar  quotas  for  domestic 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Bmuiicx  when 
be  introduced  the  first  above-mentioned 
blU.  which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
8.3018.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Employment 
Aot  of  1M8  to  bring  to  bear  an  Informed 
pnbUe  optnloQ  upon  price  and  wage  behavior 
whloh  threatens  national  economic  stability: 
to  the  OMmnlttM  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  tta*  lemarks  of  Mr.  Cuuuc  when  he 
tatradueed  tb*  abov*  bUl.  which  appear  un- 
dw  a  ■aparate  taaadlnf.) 

Mr  XT-  DODO  (for  hUmalf  and  Sena- 
tare  Auorr.  Bara,  Bzbls.  Baswcm. 
Bm  of  VlrgtnU.  Ooom. 
Kartif,  FAMMTit.  <3«oBi*> 


tNo.  Hakris.  Habt,  Hartki.  HaUSKA. 
INOPTE.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Kinnibt 
of   New   York,   Krnnedt   of   Massa- 
chusetts,   KucHEL.    Long    of    Mis- 
souri.  Macnuson.   McCartht,   Met- 
CALT,  MnxEB.  Moss,  MoRPHT,  Nel- 
son,     Pk,!,,      Pbocty.      Robertson. 
R08SE1X  of  South  Carolina,   Scott, 
Stmincton,       Thttrmond,       Tower, 
Ttdings,  and  Toung  of  Ohio)  : 
SJ.  Res.  127.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  9  of  each  year  as  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
Day:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodo  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  sepso-ate  heading.) 


I  RESOLUTIONS 

TO  PRINT  "HOW  TO  OBTAIN  BIRTH 
CERTIFICATES"  AS  A  SENATE 
DOCUMENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  204)  to  print  "How 
To  Obtain  Birth  Certificates"  as  a  Sen- 
ate document,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Dirkskn, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


AUTHORIZATION   OF    A    STUDY   OP 
INTEROOVERNMENTAL  RELA- 

TIONSHIPS BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  THE  STATES  AND 
MUNICIPALITIES 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Oovernment  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  205)  author- 
izing a  study  of  Intergovernmental  rela- 
tionships between  the  United  States  and 
the  States  and  municipalities,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Muskie,  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees.') 


ADDITIONAL  STAFF  AND  FUNDS 
FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  Mr.  McNamara), 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
reported  an  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
206)  providing  additional  staff  and  funds 
for  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr  Muskie,  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees."! 


TO  AUTHORIZE  PRINTING  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
S.  4,  89TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MUSKIE  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  207  >,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

tUsolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  one 
tiiousand  addlUonal  copies  of  the  hearings 
held  during  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  first 
session,  by  lu  Special  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution,  on  S  4.  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1985. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  PRINTING  ADDI- 
TIONAL  COPIES  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
S.  3,  89TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MUSKIE  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  208)  ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the  us© 
of  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works,  one  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  the  hearings  held 
during  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  on 
S.  3.  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develooment 
Act  of  1965. 


FUNDS  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
PRIVILEGES  AND  ELECTIONS  OP 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  CANNON  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  209) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

S.  Res.  209 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  U  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  and 
In  accordance  with  its  Jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to — 

(1)  the  election  of  the  President,  Vice 
President  or  Members  of  Congress; 

(2)  corrupt  practices: 

(3)  contested  elections: 

(4)  credentials  and  qualifications: 

(5)  Federal  elections  generally,  and 

(6)  Presidential  succession. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1966,  to 
January  31,  1967,  inclmlve,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able: (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority  la 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  ao 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  «2,200  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services,  information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1967. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $150.- 
000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


January  2Uj  1966 
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STUDY  OF  EFFECTS  OF  OPERATIONS 
OF  THE  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY  UPON  THE  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  McCarthy  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Rea.  210) ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations : 

S.  Res.  aiO 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  or  any  duly  authorised  subcom- 


mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
ulzatlon  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In 
accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
with  respect  to  the  effects  of  the  operations 
and  activities  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  upon  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  2.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings  upon  the  study  and  Investig^atlon  au- 
thorized by  this  resolution,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  It  deems  advisable, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31,  1967. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  through  January  31,  1967,  Is 
authorized  (1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as 
It  deems  advisable:  (2)  to  employ  upon  a 
temporary  basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other 
assistants  and  consultants,  Including  ac- 
tuarial experts,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable sendees,  information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
1150.000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


A  FEDERAL  CHARTER  FOR  FEDERAL 
CAMPAIGN  PRACTICES  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President, 
when  the  Fair  Campaign  Practices  Com- 
mittee was  created  In  1954,  newspaper 
editors — who  had  been  agonizing  about 
smear  tactics  in  election  campaigns — 
smiled  tolerantly  and  suggested  that  the 
committee  was  a  nice  Idea  that  could  not 
work.  Many  political  figures — who  had 
been  smarting  for  years  under  the  dis- 
honest and  unfair  popular  notion  of  poll- 
tics  as  a  dirty  business — reacted  simi- 
larly. 

The  Fair  Campaign  Committee  stuck 
to  its  guns,  and  every  citizen  who  is,  as  I 
am,  proud  to  call  himself  a  politician,  Is 
better  off  for  that  fact.  Our  political 
system  in  the  better  for  the  continued 
existence  and  growth  of  this  courageous 
and  impartial  and  dedicated  group  of 
cltizena. 

Newspapers  and  political  leaders  who 
greeted  the  committee  with  scoffing  12 
years  ago  have  turned  to  it  many  times 
since  with  requests  for  help  or  praise  for 
a  job  well  done. 

The  committee  has  studied  the  facts 
of  unfair  campaigning  in  an  effort  to  get 
a^  the  underlying  causes  of  political 
smear  and  slander.  It  has  identified  the 
recurring  dishonest  tactics  that  are  used 
to  deceive  voters  and  has  developed  liter- 
ature and  radio  and  television  announce- 
ments to  arm  the  voters  against  trickery. 
It  has  sought  constantly  to  defend  our 
political  system  against  Its  detractors  in- 
side and  outside  Its  fabric.  Last  fall  the 
committee  brought  together  political 
leaders  and  broadcasters  to  explore  with 
each  other  ways  to  Improve  the  fairness 
and  effectiveness  of  political  argument  on 
television. 

Schools  and  universities,  and  churches 
and  civic  associations  from  coast  to  coast 
have  used  the  committee's  educational 


materials  to  help  voters  and  future  voters 
become  better  voters. 

Over  this  dozen  years  the  F^ir  Cam- 
paign Committee's  operations  have  been 
national  in  scope  and  effect.  In  the 
summer  of  1964  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
coauthor  with  my  distinguished  friend, 
now  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  reception  in  this  Capital  to 
honor  the  committee  on  its  10th  anni- 
versary. Those  of  my  colleagues  who  at- 
tended that  reception  will  recall  that  we 
took  note  then  of  the  scope  and  effect, 
and  stature,  and  truly  national  value,  of 
the  Fair  Campaign  Practices  Committee. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  Initiate  fitting  rec- 
ognition of  the  national  character  of  this 
unique  and  splendid  organization  by 
granting  to  it  a  national  charter.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  Campaign 
Practices  Committee. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  and  lie  on  the 
desk  until  the  close  of  business  next  Fri- 
day in  order  that  Senators  who  so  desire 
may  associate  themselves  with  me  In 
this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  and  will  lie  on  the  desk, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  bill  (S.  2814)  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Fair  Campaign  Practices 
Committee,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kuchel, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2814 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  fol- 
lowing named  persons:  Hon.  Charles  P.  Taft 
Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Mr.  Harry  Louis  Selden. 
New  York,  New  York:  Miss  Anna  Lord 
Strauss.  New  York,  New  York:  Mr.  Philip  M. 
Stern.  Washington,  DC:  Hon.  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower,  Gettysburg.  Pennsylvania;  Hon. 
Harry  S.  Truman,  Independence,  Missouri; 
Hon.  H.  Meade  Alcorn,  Jr.,  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut; Mr.  Carl  Ally.Norwaik,  Connecticut: 
Hon.  William  Benton,  Southport,  Connecti- 
cut; Hon.  James  A.  Parley,  New  York,  New 
York;  Mr.  Bruce  L.  Pelknor.  Armonk,  New 
York;  Rabbi  Louis  Plnkelsteln,  New  York. 
New  York:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rudel  Gatov,  Kent- 
fleld.  California:  Hon.  Guy  M.  Gillette,  Chero- 
kee, Iowa;  Hon.  Leonard  W.  Hall,  Lociist 
Valley.  New  York;  Hon.  Paul  G.  Hoffman. 
New  York,  New  York;  Mr.  Palmer  Hoyt.  Den- 
ver, Colorado:  Mr.  George  P.  Jewett,  Jr.,  San 
Pranclsco,  California;  Mr.  Vann  M.  Kennedy. 
Corpus  Chrlstl.  Texas;  Mr.  Herman  S.  Kohi- 
meyer.  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  Bishop  John 
Wesley  Lord.  Washington,  DC;  Mr.  Joseph 
Martin,  Jr.,  San  Pranclsco,  California;  Hon. 
Stephen  A.  Mitchell,  Taos,  New  Mexico;  Mr. 
A.  C.  Nielsen,  Jr.,  Chicago,  minols;  Mr.  Louis 
Nlzer,  New  York,  New  York;  Mr.  John  Nuveen, 
Chicago,  nimois;  Mr.  Richard  Ravitch.  New 
York,  New  York;  Mr.  N.  C.  Templeton.  Sacra- 
mento, California;  Mr.  Erneet  G.  Weiss.  Ar- 
monk. New  York;  Most  Rev.  John  J.  Wright, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania:  and  their  associ- 
ates and  succeaaors,  are  hereby  created  and 
declared  to  be  a  body  corporate  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  where  its  legal  domicile 
shall  be,  by  the  name  of  the  Pair  Campaign 
Practices  Committee  (hereinafter  referred  to 


as  the  "corporation"),  and  by  sucii  name 
shall  be  known  and  have  perpetual  succes- 
sion and  the  powers,  limitations  and  restric- 
tions herein  contained. 

COMPLETION   OF  ORCANIZATION 

Sec.  2.  A  majority  of  the  persons  named  In 
the  first  section  of  this  Act,  acting  in  person 
or  by  written  proxy,  are  authorized  to  com- 
plete the  organization  of  the  corporation  by 
the  selection  of  oflBcers  and  employees,  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  and  by-laws  not 
inconsistent  with  this  Act.  and  the  doing  of 
such  other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  for  such 
purpose. 

PURPOSES  or  CORPORATION 

Sec.  3.  The  purposes  of  the  corporation 
shall  be:  To  elevate  the  standards  of  ethics 
and  morality  which  prevail  In  the  conduct 
for  campaigns  for  election  to  political  offices 
on  the  national.  State  and  local  levels  (in- 
cluding primary  elections,  as  well  as  general 
elections ) ,  and  covering  party  positions 
vithin  the  various  political  parties  as  well 
as  public  offices,  including  without  limiting 
the  foregoing,  collecting  information  con- 
cerning capalgn  practices  through  studies  of 
various  media  (such  as  press,  radio,  tele- 
vision, mall,  and  pubUc  platform)  and 
through  direct  contact  with  the  various 
candidates:  to  give  wide  publicity  as  to  the 
requirements  of  the  laws  of  the  several  States 
and  the  Pederal  Government  concerning  such 
practices;  tc  strese  the  Importance  to  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  American  form  of 
government  of  ameliorating  any  evils  In- 
herent in  such  practices;  and  to  solicit  con- 
tributions of  money,  securities  or  other  prop- 
erty, real  or  personal,  or  rights  or  services  of 
any  nature  to  carry  out  the  foregoing 

CORPORATE    POWKRS 

Sbc.  4.  The  corporation  shall  have  the 
power — 

(1)  to  have  succession  by  ita  corporate 
name; 

(2)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion; 

(3)  to  adopt,  tue,  and  alter  a  corporate 
seal; 

(4)  to  choose  such  officers,  managers, 
agents,  and  employees  as  the  activltlee  of 
the  corporation  may  require; 

(5)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  alter  a  consti- 
tution and  by-laws,  not  inconsistent  with 
any  Act  of  Congress  or  any  law  of  any  State 
in  which  the  corporation  Is  to  operate,  for 
the  management  of  its  property  and  the  reg- 
ulation of  its  affairs; 

(6)  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with; 

(7)  to  take  by  lease,  gift,  purchase,  grant, 
devise,  or  bequest  from  any  public  body  or 
agency  or  any  private  corporation,  associa- 
tion, partnership,  firm,  or  individual  and  to 
hold  absolutely  or  In  trust  for  any  of  the 
purposes  of  the  corporation  any  property, 
real,  personal,  or  mixed,  necessary  or  con- 
venient for  attaining  the  objects  and  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  purposes  of  the  corpora- 
tion, subject,  however,  to  applicable  provi- 
sions of  the  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  of  any  State  (A)  governing  the  amount 
or  kind  of  property  which  may  be  held  by, 
or  (B)  otherwise  limiting  or  controlling  the 
ownership  of  property  by,  a  corporation  op- 
erating in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  such 
SUte; 

(8)  to  transfer,  convey,  leaae,  subleeee, 
encumber  and  otherwise  aUenate  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed  property: 

(9)  to  borrow  money  for  the  purposes  of 
the  corporation,  issue  bonds  therefor,  and 
secure  the  same  by  mortgage,  deed  of  trust, 
pledge  or  otherwise,  subject  in  every  caae  to 
all  applicable  provisions  of  any  Act  of  Oon- 
greea  or  of  any  State  law;  and 

(10)  to  do  any  and  all  acts  and  tmn^s 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the  objects 
and  purposes  of  the  corporation. 
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votmom,  ifONPotmcAL  natttke  of 

COBTOKATtOIf :     DUBOLTTTION 

S«c.  B.  (a)  The  corporation  U  organized 
and  ahali  be  operated  exclusively  for  edu- 
cational piirpoMa  and  not  for  pecuniary 
praflt,  and  no  part  oX  Ita  Income  or  awets 
•haU  Inure  to  the  benent  of  any  of  Ite  mem- 
b«r«,  dlrtctora  or  offlcen,  or  ahall  be  dlatrib- 
utabU  thareto  otherwlae  than  upon  dlaaolu- 
tton  or  OhmX  liquidation  of  the  corporation. 

(b)  TtM  corporation  shall  not  have  or 
Issue  shares  of  stock,  nor  declare  or  pay 
dividends. 

(c)  No  loans  shall  be  made  by  the  cor- 
poration of  Its  officers  or  directors,  or  any 
of  them;  and  any  directors  who  vote  for  or 
assent  to  the  making  of  a  loan  or  advance 
to  an  oflleer  or  director  of  the  corporation. 
aud  any  offloen  participating  in  the  making 
of  any  such  loan  or  adTance.  ahall  be  Jointly 
and  severally  liable  to  the  corporation  for 
th*  amount  of  such  loan  xintll  the  repay- 
ment theraof. 

<d)  TTjKia  dissolution  or  flnal  liquidation 
of  the  corporation,  after  discharge  or  sat- 
lafactlon  of  all  outstanding  obligations  and 
liabilities,  the  remaining  assets.  If  any.  of  the 
corporation  shall  be  distributed  In  accord- 
an^wlth  the  determination  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  In  compliance  nrlth  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  of  the  corporation  and 
all  Kderal  and  State  laws  applicable  thereto 

(e)  The  corporation  and  Its  officers  and 
airents  as  such  shall  not  contribute  to  any 
political  party  or  candidate  for  public  office 


VOTINO  SIGHTS 

Sjbc.  a.  (a)  KUglbUlty  for  membership  In 
the  corporation  and  the  rights,  privileges  and 
deslgnaUoQ  of  classes  of  membership  shall, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  Act,  be 
determined  as  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
of  the  corporation  may  provide. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  corporation  shall 
have  the  right  to  one  vote  In  each  matter 
submitted  to  a  vote  at  all  meetings  of  the 
members  of  the  corporation. 

GOVXXNINO    BODY 

8ic.  7.  Th«  supreme  governing  authority 
of  the  corporation  shall  be  the  board  of  dl- 
ractors  thereof,  composed  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  shall  be  elected  from  the 
membership  of  the  cca^xirate  organization  as 
UbMll  be  provided  by  the  conaatutlon  and 
'»yl»w»:  Provided,  That  the  form  of  the  gov- 
srament  of  the  corporation  shall  always  be 
representative  of  the  membership  at  large 
and  shall  not  permit  the  concentration  of 
control  thereof  In  the  hands  of  a  limited 
Dombar  of  members  or  in  a  self-perpetuat- 
Ui*  group  not  BO  ropreaentaUve.  The  meet- 
ings of  tha  national  convention  may  be  held 
In  any  State  or  territory  of  the  United  Statee 
or  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

ovrrcsxa  of  cosposattok 
Sk.  8.  (a)  The  officers  of  the  corporation 
•hall  be  selected  in  such  manner  and  for 
•UCh  terms  and  with  such  duties  and  titles 
as  may  be  prescribed  In  the  consUtutlon 
and  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for  the 
acta  of  Its  officers  and  agents  when  acting 
within  tha  scope  of  their  authority. 
rtatcxru.  owrtcm;  acorm  of  Acnvtnxa.-  dm- 
TSKT  or  cmxnanA  toMarr,  cxrtzEmtar 
Sac-  0.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the  cor- 
porMtoa  alMUl  be  loeatMl  la  New  York.  New 
Jwk.  or  la  meh  ottiar  place  as  may  later  be 
datarmlnej^y  the  oorporatloB.  but  the  actlv- 
tUm  of  thadapuiatlOB  riutU  not  be  oonllned 
t»  that  piMa  and  may  baeoziducted  throucb- 
owttaa  various  SUtaa.  tanitortes.  and  poa- 
■"■••«•  *  «»  OWtad  statas,  and  tha  Dl»- 
tt«at  Of  OoliBnbla. 

(b)  The  oorporatloo  shall  hava  In  the  Dla- 
1  of  <Maahla  at  aU  ttinas  a  daalcnatad 


agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of  proc- 
ess for  the  corporation:  and  notice  to  or 
service  upon  such  agent;  or  mailed  to  the 
business  address  of  such  agent,  shall  be 
deemed  notice  to  or  service  upon  the  cor- 
poration. 

(ct  For  purposes  of  court  Jurisdiction  the 
corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  citizen 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

BOOKS    AND    records;     ATTDrT,    REPOKTS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  keep 
correct  iind  complete  books  and  records  of 
account  and  shall  also  keep  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  of  Its  members,  board  of  direc- 
tors, and  committees  having  any  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  board  of  directors:  and  shall 
keep  at  Its  principal  office  a  record  giving  the 
names  and  addresses  of  its  members  entitled 
to  vote.  All  books  and  records  of  the  corpora- 
tion may  be  inspected  by  any  member,  or  his 
agent  or  attorney,  for  any  proper  purposes. 
at  any  reasonable  time 

(b)  The  accounts  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  audited  annually  In  accordance  with  gen- 
erally accepted  auditing  standards  by  inde- 
pendent certified  public  accountants  or 
Independent  licensed  public  accountants, 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority 
of  a  State  or  other  political  subdivision  of 
the  United  States.  The  audit  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  the  place  or  places  where  the  ac- 
counts of  the  corporation  are  normally  kept. 
All  books,  accounts,  financial  records,  re- 
ports, flies,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or 
property  belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the  cor- 
poration and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit 
ahall  be  made  available  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons conducting  the  audit:  and  full  facilities 
for  verifying  trans.\ctions  with  the  iMlances 
or  securities  held  by  depositories,  flscal 
agents,  and  custodians  shall  be  afforded  to 
such  person  or  persons 

(c)  A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  made 
by  the  corporation  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  six  months  following  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  audit  is  made.  The 
report  shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit 
and  include  such  statements,  together  with 
the  Independent  auditor's  opinion  of  those 
statements,  as  are  necessary  to  present  fairly 
the  corporation's  assets  and  liabilities,  sur- 
plus or  deficit  with  an  analysis  of  the  changes 
therein  during  the  year,  supplemented  In 
reasonable  detail  by  a  statement  of  the  cor- 
poration's income  and  expenses  during  the 
year.  Including  1 1 )  the  results  of  any  trad- 
ing, manufacturing,  publishing,  or  other 
commercial-type  endeavor  carried  on  by  the 
corporation,  and  (2)  a  schedule  of  all'con- 
tracta  requiring  pa>-ment8  in  excess  of  $10,000 
and  any  payments  of  compensation,  salaries. 
or  fees  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  $10,000  per 
annum.  The  report  shall  not  be  printed  as 
a  public  document 

(d)  On  or  before  June  I  of  each  year  the 
corporation  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
Its  activities  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
Such  report  may  consist  of  a  report  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  national  convention  cov- 
ering such  fiscal  year  Such  report  shall 
not  be  printed  as  a  public  document. 
USE  of  name 

Sec.  11.  The  corporation  shall  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  to  use  the  name  Fair 
Campaign  Practices  Committee.  The  cor- 
poration shall  have  the  exclusive  and  sole 
right  to  lue.  or  allow  or  refuse  the  use  of. 
such  emblems  and  seals  as  have  heretofore 
baan  used  by  the  New  York  Corporation  de- 
scribed in  section  12  and  the  right  to  which 
may  ba  lawfully  transferred  to  the  corpora- 
Uon. 

SCQUIBITION   OF    ASSETS   OF   NEW  TOSX 
CORFOaATIOIf 

Sac.  12.  Tlie  corporation  may  acquire  the 
—  Of  the  Fair  Campaign  Practices  Com- 


mittee, a  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  upon  dU- 
charglng  or  satisfactorily  providing  for  the 
payment  and  discharge  of  all  the  liability 
of  such  corporation  and  upon  complying  with 

all  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  applicable 
thereto. 

RBSERVATIOMr     OF    RIOHT     TO    AMEKD     OR     REPEAL 
CHARTER 

Sec.  13.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 


JOINT    CONGRESSIONAL    COMMIT- 
TEE    SHOULD     SCRUTINIZE    THE 
CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  establish  a  joint  congres- 
sional committee  to  make  a  continuing 
study  and  investigation  of  the  activities 
and  operations  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

This  proposed  committee  would  be 
composed  of  six  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  six  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  President  of  the  Senate 
would  appoint  one  majority  and  one  mi- 
nority member  from  each  of  the  follow- 
ing committees:  Appropriations,  Armed 
Services,  and  Foreign  Relations.  TTie 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  appoint  one  majority  and  one  mi- 
nority member  from  each  of  the  follow- 
ing committees  of  the  House:  Appropria- 
tions, Armed  Services,  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. The  chairmanship  of  this  com- 
mittee would  alternate  each  Congress 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and 
would  be  chosen  by  the  Members  of  the 
House  entitled  to  the  chairmanship. 

This  powerful  committee  would  be  ex- 
pected to  hold  regular  executive  sessions, 
to  be  kept  full  informed  in  respect  to  all 
activities  and  operations  conducted  by 
the  CIA.  and  to  conduct  a  continuing 
study  and  investigation  of  any  smd  all 
matters  relating  to  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  The  committee  would  be 
provided  with  an  expert  staff. 

The  present  informal  committee  has 
no  staff.  It  is  composed  of  the  chairmen 
and  ranking  minority  members  of  the  six 
committees  mentioned.  Each  of  these 
Senators  and  Representatives  already 
has  a  tremendous  workload,  and  it  is 
obvious  from  events  during  the  past  few 
years  that  present  congressional  super- 
vision of  the  CIA  is  inadequate. 

The  vast  CIA  bureaucracy  spends 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually,  more  than  double  the  amount 
appropriated  for  the  entire  State  De- 
partment. There  is  no  effective  con- 
gressional scrutiny  or  check  on  this  huge 
expenditure  of  taxpayers'  money. 

No  other  branch  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  enjoys  this  immunity.  The 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  must  ac- 
count for  all  funds  appropriated  to  it  by 
the  Congress.  The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, which  In  all  probability  contains 
the  mo«t  vital  secrets  of  our  Government, 
operates  under  the  scrutiny  of  a  legisla- 
tive watchdog  committee.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  which  WM 
established  at  the  same  time  as  the  AEC 
Itself,  la  under  congressional  scrutiny. 
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The  Department  of  Defense  is  also  con- 
tinually accountable  to  the  scrutiny  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

While  I  realize  that  officials  of  the  CIA 
cannot  announce  their  triumphs,  the 
record  of  their  serious  mistakes  or  mis- 
judgments  is  impressive.  The  disclosure 
last  autumn  regarding  CIA  activities  in 
Singapore  was  disgraceful.  After  deny- 
ing the  allegation  that  5  years  ago  a  CIA 
agent  offered  a  $3  million  bribe  to  Prime 
Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew  of  Singapore, 
ofiBcials  of  the  State  Department  a  few 
hours  later  were  forced  to  make  the  ad- 
mission that  this  had  occurred,  after  Mr. 
Yew  produced  the  letter  in  which  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  apologized  for 
the  Incident. 

In  addition  to  its  mistakes  in  southeast 
Asia,  everyone  is  aware  of  the  damage  to 
our  prestige  caused  by  CIA  bungling  of 
the  U-2  incident  5  years  ago  and  of  the 
stupid  and  disastrous  role  which  CIA 
operates  played  in  the  ill-fated  Bay  of 
Pigs  invasion.  These  are  Just  a  few  of 
the  more  notable  examples  of  CIA  activi- 
ties which  have  seriously  damaged  our 
Nation's  goals  and  prestige. 

In  this  space  age  of  change  and  chal- 
lenge, with  its  cold  war  and  highly  de- 
veloped methods  of  espionage,  counter- 
espionage, and  subversion,  no  one  ques- 
tions the  need  for  secrecy  in  intelligence 
activities  in  which  every  great  power 
must  engage.  Nevertheless  the  danger 
of  future  fiascoes  by  officials  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  is  enhanced  so 
long  as  the  Congress  is  prevented  from 
exercising  adequate  supervision.  It  is 
not  the  presence  of  the  CIA  that  Is  dis- 
turbing; it  is  the  lack  of  direction  and 
accountability  of  this  secret  organiza- 
tion. 

Wrapped  in  its  cloak  of  secrecy,  the 
CIA  has.  in  effect  been  making  foreign 
policy.  In  so  doing,  it  has  assumed  re- 
sponsibilities which  were  heretofore 
solely  those  of  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. The  CIA  has  gradually  taken  on 
the  character  of  an  invisible  govern- 
ment .  answerable  only  to  itself. 

The  CIA  was  never  intended  to  direct 
the  foreign  policy  of  our  country,  but 
was  organized  to  be  an  intelligence 
agency,  not  an  operating  or  policymak- 
ing branch  of  our  Government. 

When  Congress  created  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  in  1947,  the  Agency 
was  given  no  power  to  formulate  foreign 
policy.  Its  purpose  was  to  centralize 
the  collection  and  evaluation  of  intel- 
ligence information  and  material.  Today, 
almost  20  years  later,  this  agency,  with 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  employees, 
spends  much  more  than  the  State  De- 
partment and.  at  times,  has  more  real 
influence  on  important  matters  of  for- 
ei«n  poUcy.  The  Director  of  the  CIA 
is  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  men  in  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Madam  Presl- 
««nt.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
"nay  be  permitted  to  continue  for  an  ad- 
<*lonal  3  minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  Founding  Fathers — the  archi- 
tects of  our  Constitution — gave  Congress 
alone  the  power  to  give  advice  and  con- 
sent to  the  President  in  making  treaties 
with  foreign  nations.  Congress  Is  also 
the  source  of  all  foreign  policy  legisla- 
tion. Including  all  appropriations  for  for- 
eign assistance  and  needed  expendi- 
tures. 

OfQcials  of  the  CIA  have  no  business 
infringing  on  the  responsibilities  of  the 
State  Department,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Congress.  This  must 
stop.  The  CIA  must  be  made  account- 
able not  only  to  the  President  but  also  to 
Congress  through  a  responsible  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress. 

My  belief  is  that  the  CIA  Is  also  over- 
staffed and  is  spending  too  much  of  tax- 
payers' money.  Frankly,  I  could  not 
prove  that.  No  Member  of  Congress 
could.  This  Is  just  another  reason  why 
there  should  be  a  joint  committee  of 
Congress  to  act  as  watchdog  and  to  direct 
and  supervise  the  operations  and  ex- 
penditures of  this  sprawling  bureauciacy. 

Some  fear  that  the  security  of  the  CIA 
might  be  compromised  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  watchdog  committee.  Such 
fears  are  entirely  unwarranted.  The 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
which  handles  highly  sensitive  and 
secret  information — information  that 
could  destroy  mankind — has  a  perfect 
security  record.  Its  members  have 
proved  to  be  fully  as  reliable  as  the  hun- 
dreds of  civil  servants,  military  employ- 
ees, and  Presidential  appointees  who 
have  knowledge  in  this  extremely  sensi- 
tive field. 

Madam  President,  the  time  has  defi- 
nitely come  for  Congress  to  assert  a 
more  formal  and  extensive  supervision 
over  the  CIA.  This  is  needed  not  only 
to  eliminate  waste,  and  to  assure  that 
its  programs  operate  effectively  and 
within  proper  constitutional  limitations; 
more  important,  such  congressional  su- 
pervision is  needed  to  assure  that  our 
basic  standards  of  morality  are  not  com- 
pletely undermined  in  the  conduct  of 
our  international  intelligence  activities. 
We  cannot  afford  to  delay  asserting  this 
supervision  until  these  activities  result 
in  fiascoes  of  such  proportions  as  actu- 
ally to  jeopardize  our  national  security. 

A  small  joint  committee  on  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  such  as  I  have 
proposed,  would  provide  the  safeguards 
necessary  to  prevent  further  abuses  of 
power  by  the  CIA.  It  would  assure  that 
Congress  Is  included  In  the  making  of 
decisions  vital  to  our  national  security, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  and 
Intent  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2815)  to  establish  a  joint 
congressional  committee  to  make  a  con- 
tinuing study  and  investigation  of  the 
activities  and  operations  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  introduced  by  Mr. 
YouiTO  of  Ohio,  was  received,  read  t'wlce 


by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


A  BILL  TO  ASSIST  IN  ALLEVIAT- 
ING  THE  NA-nONAL  RAILROAD 
FREIGHT  CAR  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Madam  President.  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  consideration, 
an  amendment  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  assist  in  alleviating  the  na- 
tional railroad  freight  car  shortage.  The 
amendment  proposes  to  declare  that  a 
national  emergency  does  exist  in  respect 
to  freight  cars  and  gives  the  Commis- 
sion power  to  utilize  the  authority  con- 
tained in  section  1(15)  of  the  act. 

Such  authority  would  allow  the  Com- 
mission to  suspend  existing  regulations 
governing  freight  cars,  set  freight  car 
rental  rates  and  direct  car  service  ac- 
cording to  priorities  it  believed  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  coimtry. 

Last  year,  as  you  know,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  held  hearings  on 
proposals  to  give  the  ICC  authority  to  fix 
per  diem  charges  on  freight  cars  which 
would  motivate  the  railroads  to  maintain 
an  adequate  supply  of  freight  cars.  That 
bill  passed  the  Senate  and  is  now  pend- 
ing in  the  House.  I  believe  It  will.  If  en- 
acted, offer  substantial  relief.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  boxcar  problem  is  with  us 
today  and  will  be  until  such  time  as  the 
provisions  of  S.  1098  are  implemented 
by  the  Commission.  I  propose  in  the  in- 
terim to  give  the  Commission  power  to 
deal  with  the  problem  by  allowing  maxi- 
mum use  of  their  existing  authority. 

During  the  per  diem  hearing.  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  ICC,  John  W.  Bush,  in- 
formed Senator  Magnuson: 

The  diminishing  supply  of  railroad  freight 
cars  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable  con- 
cern to  the  Commission  for  many  years.  De- 
spite the  generally  expanding  economy  of  the 
country,  the  ownership  of  freight  cars  is 
now  less  than  it  was  during  World  War  11. 
As  a  result,  critical  shortages  of  increased 
duration  and  severity  have  become  almost 
commonplace  on  the  national  transportation 
scene. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  addition  to  inadequate  car  ownership, 
one  of  the  greatest  contributing  factors  to 
recurring  freight  car  shortages  has  been  the 
faUure  of  some  carriers  to  utilize  the  existing 
fleet  of  equipment  more  efficiently.  During 
the  periods  of  critical  shortages  the  Com- 
mission has  resorted  to  every  means  at  Us 
command  x-o  cope  with  the  problem. 

I  believe  the  Commissitn  has  used 
every  normal  means  at  its  command.  I 
suggest  that  the  emergency  designation 
by  the  Congress  will  give  increased  Com- 
mission authority  to  deal  with  the  crit- 
ical problem  involving  assignment  of 
cars,  adequate  reporting  of  on-line  own- 
ership, movement  of  cars  within  24  hours 
after  loading,  and  the  assignment  of  ad- 
ditional agents  to  police  movements  at 
Interchanges. 

Madam  President,  I  call  attention  to 
a  computation  of  boxcar  ownership  pro- 
vided by  the  ICC.  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Rbcobd 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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Jan.  1,  1956 


Jan.  1,  1860 
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Plata 
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Plata 
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Oraod  total.. 


Owned 


I'nder- 
golnjT   or      Pcrwrt  to 

awaiting    i  ownership 
repair 


Owned 


Under- 
Folnc  or 
awaiting 

repair 


Percent  to 
ownersliip 


Jan.  1,  1962 


Owned 


Cnder- 
golng  or 
awaiting 

repair 


Percent  to 

o-miersliip 


Mr.  BURDICK.  During  the  9 -year 
period,  January  l,  1958.  to  January  1, 
1965.  plain  boxcar  ownership  declined  by 
156,635.  Furthermore,  In  the  first  11 
months  of  1965  there  was  a  further  de- 
cline of  30.666  cars.  This  decline  fn 
ownership  reflects  only  a  part  of  the 


overall  problem.  The  number  of  bad 
order  cars  has  been  increasing  each  year. 
It  is  dIfBcult  to  ascertain  the  exact  loss 
of  cars  because  of  bad  orders,  but  In 
1965.  it  was  in  excess  of  6  percent  of 
total  ownership  of  plain  cars.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  bad  order  figures  for 
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the  Northwest  District  and  the  Eastern 
District. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
table  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Percent  to 
ownership 


Percent 

total,  all 
boxcars 


Total  box- 
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as 

1.0 
.3 


6.2 

2.9 

6.3 

.6 


6.0 
5.0 
3.7 
8.0 
7.9 

5.3 

6.7 
11.6 
2.7 


23.984 
19,180 
22.971 
19,906 
8.154 

41,727 
19.673 
37,074 
24.129 


<  Flrow  M  of  Dee.  1.  19»5. 

Mr.  BDRDICK.  We  are  sometimes 
daodvcd  by  figures  that  Indicate  there 
hM  been  an  increase  In  boxcars — but 
this  Increase  is  represented  in  ao-caUed 
■PMlaUy  equlpiwd  cars  desicned  to  ban- 
He  particular  industrial  needs  such  as 
automobUas.  chemicals,  and  so  forth. 

I  am  eonTlnoad  we  face  a  national 
fralgtat  oar  emergency.  In  testimony  be- 
fara  tbe  Commerce  Committee  dating 
back  to  tbe  late  I940's.  tbe  ICC  has 
iMTwnted  the  shortage  of  can  and  in 
most  Inatanees  supported  efforU  to  cre- 
ate inoentlTee  so  that  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  can  would  be  available  to  the 
,  ihlpper.    The    problem    has    variously 


Total,  all  ' 
boiciirs       Percent  to 
on  line       ownership 


20,665 
14.881 
15. 314 
11.745 
6,352 

40,837 
18,271 
43,239 
23,618 


M.2 
76.5 

m.: 

.19.0 
77  9 

97.9 
92.9 
116.6 

97  9 


been  described  as  "critical."  a  "national 
disgrace,"  "detrimental  to  our  national 
defense."  There  Is  no  reaaon  to  believe, 
until  the  per  diem  changes  are  imple- 
mented, it  will  do  anything  but  worsen 
in  succeeding  years. 

Madam  President,  you  probably  know 
as  well  as  I  do  the  future  demands  that 
are  going  to  be  placed  on  transportation. 
We  have  an  expanding  economy  esti- 
mated to  reach  a  gross  national  product 
of  over  $700  billion.  During  this  session 
of  the  Congress  we  will  consider  renewal 
of  the  food-for-peace  program.  The 
program  will  undoubtedly  be  expanded. 
The  demand  for  American  agricultural 


products  in  Asia  is  mushrooming.  We 
have  grreatly  Increased  our  sales  to 
Japan.  The  severe  drought  in  Jndla  will 
necessitate  a  greater  commitment  of  our 
agricultural  abimdance  to  that  nation. 
The  war  in  southeast  Asia  continues  to 
place  greater  burdens  on  transportation 
systems. 

In  order  to  honor  these  commitments 
we  will  need  the  freight  cars  to  move 
the  products  and  equipment  to  tbe  ports. 
These,  added  to  the  unsatisfied  normal 
demands,  convince  me  that  we  have  a 
national  freight  car  emergency. 

Madam  President,  I  simply  say  that 
we  can  no  longer  tolerate  this  problem. 
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We  must  act  to  give  the  ICC  the  suf- 
ficient power  to  assure  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  available  equipment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bUl  (S.  2816)  to  assist  in  allevi- 
ating the  national  railroad  freight  car 
shortage,  introduced  by  Mr.  Butidick, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


TO  COMBAT  INFLATIONARY  IN- 
CREASES IN  PRICES  AND  WAGES 
Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  I  In- 
troduce a  bill  to  amend  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946,  to  bring  to  bear  an  Informed 
public  opinion  upon  prices  and  wages 
which  might  threaten  national  economic 
stability  by  causing  inflation,  and  ask 
that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2818)  to  amend  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  to  bring  to  bear  an 
inlormed  public  opinion  upon  price  and 
wage  behavior  which  threatens  national 
economic  stability,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Clark,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  set  forth  in  the  joint 
statement  explaining  that  this  is  a  com- 
panion measure  to  one  introduced  in  the 
House  by  my  good  friend.  Representative 
Henry  S.  Reuss,  of  Wisconsin,  and  is  not 
very  different  from  the  bill  known  some 
years  ago  as  the  Clark-Reuss  bill  deahng 
with  the  problem  of  combating  infla- 
tionary increases  in  prices  and  wages. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  and  statement  may 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.    2818 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
to  bring  to  bear  an  Informed  public  opin- 
ion upon  price  and  wage  behavior  which 
threatens  national  economic  stability 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Re-pTesentatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

DECLARATION     OF     POLICY 

Section  1.  The  Congress  hereby  declares 
that  a  new  mechanism  is  needed  to  carry  out 
the  aims  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  to 
promote  maximum  employment,  production, 
•nd  purchasing  power  (which  includes  the 
concept  of  reasonable  price  stability).  Re- 
strictive fiscal  and  monetary  measures  are 
appropriate  and  effective  for  controlling 
price  and  wage  behavior  caused  by  overall 
excessive  demand.  But  In  the  absence  of 
overall  excessive  demand,  restrictive  fiscal 
and  monetary  measures  may  be  both  harm- 
tn\  and  ineffective.  Such  measures  are  harm- 
ful because  they  dampen  the  demand  neces- 
••ry  for  maximum  employment  and  produc- 
tion. They  may  be  Ineffective  with  respect 
to  individual  price  and  wage  behavior  In  in- 
dustries with  large  firms  or  unions.  This  act 
provides  a  mechanism  for  bringing  to  bear 
*n  Informed  public  opinion  in  order  to  re- 
•traln  such  price  or  wage  behavior  when  It 
ttireatens  national  economic  stabUlty  by 
cusing  inflation. 


DmRldNATION    OF    PBICE-WACX    GUIDXPOSTS 

Sec.  3  (a)  Section  4(c)  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  Is  amended  by  strllcing  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5)  and 
Inserting  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  transmit  to  the  Joint  committee 
not  later  than  40  days  from  the  enactment 
of  this  paragraph,  and  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 20  of  each  year  thereafter,  price-wage 
guldepoats  which  would.  If  observed,  achieve 
nonlnflatlonary  price  and  wage  behavior:". 

(b)  Section  5(b)  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2),  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) 
and  Inserting  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  to  review  the  price-wage  guldeposts 
transmitted  to  it  by  the  Council,  and  to 
make  such  reports  and  recommendations  to 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
with  respect  to  said  guldeposts  as  It  deems 
advisable,  and". 

DETERMINATION     OF     PRICE-WAGE    BEHAVIOR     IN- 
CONSISTENT WITH  GUIDEPOSTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  4(c)  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the   following   new   paragraph : 

"(7)  to  study  actual  or  imminent  price 
and  wage  behavior.  In  Industries  with  large 
firms  or  unions.  Inconsistent  with  the  price- 
wage  guldeposts:  and  to  report  promptly  to 
the  Joint  committee  any  such  price  or  wage 
behavior  which  threatens  national  economic 
stability." 

(b)  Section  5(b)  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(5)  promptly  upon  receipt  of  a  report 
from  the  Council  pursuant  to  section  4(c)  (7) 
If  It  deems  It  advisable,  or  upon  its  own 
initiative,  to  hold  pubUc  hearings  to  deter- 
mine whether  price  or  wage  behavior  is  In- 
consistent with  the  price-wage  guldeposts, 
and  threatens  national  economic  stabUlty; 
and  promptly  file  a  report  with  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  containing  its 
findings  and  recommendations  of  actions  in 
the  public  interest  to  be  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  parties  concerned." 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Clark 
is  as  follows : 

Senator  Joseph  S,  Clarx,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania,  today  introduced  legislation 
to  enable  Congress,  through  Its  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  to  play  a  more  effective 
role  in  the  battle  against  Infiatlon. 

Clark's  bill,  which  parallels,  with  minor 
differences,  a  bill  Introduced  by  Congressman 
Henry  S.  Reuss,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  January  10, 
would  authorize  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee to  review  the  wage-price  guldeposts 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  to 
hold  public  hearings  on  wage  or  price  In- 
creases which  might  threaten  national  eco- 
nomic stability  by  causing  Inflation. 

In  his  remarks  prepared  for  delivery  on 
the  Senate  floor,  Clark  said: 

"We  have  enjoyed  the  longest  period  of 
peacetime  economic  growth  in  our  history. 
For  the  59th  consecutive  month  we 
are  witnessing  unprecedented  prosperity 
fostered  by  the  sound  expenditure  and  tax 
policies  of  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations. 

"Yet,  unjustified  price  Increases  and  wage 
settlements  can  threaten  our  economic  sta- 
bility and  our  steady  progress  toward  full 
employment. 

"A  more  effective  mechanism  is  needed 
to  assure  that  the  Individual  actions  of  in- 
dustry and  labor  are  In  the  public  Interest 
and  that  an  informed  public  Is  aware  of 
the  significance  of  major  price  and  wage 
decisions.  This  legislation  would  enable  the 
Congresa  to  aid  the  executive  branch  by  au- 


thorlElng  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  to 
review  each  year  the  wage-price  guldeposts 
recommended  by  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers. 

'The  Committee  would  also  be  advised  by 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  of  possible 
breaches  of  the  guldeposts  which  threaten 
national  economic  stability.  Public  hear- 
ings would  afford  both  industry  and  labor 
an  opportunity  to  make  their  views  known, 
and  the  Committee  would  make  advisory 
recommendations  to  the  President  or  tlie 
parties  involved  for  action  which  would  be 
In  the  public  Interest. 

"Thus,  Congress,  through  Its  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  would  bring  iw  opinion 
to  bear  on  potentially  Inflationary  wage  and 
price  actions:  the  public  would  be  made 
aware  of  the  significance  and  effect  of  major 
price  and  wage  decisions;  and  the  parties 
involved  will  be  encouraged  to  make  respon- 
sible decisions  In  the  national  Interest." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  subsequently 
said:  Madam  President,  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark! , 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  he 
introduced  earlier  today  t.S.  2818)  to 
amend  the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iertion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION     OF     SIR     WINSTON 
CHURCHILL  DAY 

Mr.  DODD.  Madam  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  which  would  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  declare 
April  9  of  each  year  as  Sir  Winston 
Cnurchill  Day. 

I  am  introducing  this  joint  resolu- 
tion in  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Allott,  Bayh,  Bible,  Brewstsr,  Burdick, 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  Cooper,  Domiwick. 
Ervin,  Fannin,  Grttening,  Harris,  Hart, 
Hartke,  Hruska,  Inottye,  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  Kuchel,  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, Magnuson,  McCarthy,  Metcalt, 
Miller,  Moss,  Murphy,  Nelson,  Pell, 
Prouty,  Robertson,  Rossxll  of  South 
Carolina,  Scott,  Symington,  Thormowd. 
Tower,  Tydings,  Yotmc  of  Ohio. 

To  only  one  person  has  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress ever  extended  honorary  American 
citizenship,  and  this  was  Sir  Winston. 

Sir  Winston  was  one  of  the  few  authen- 
tic giants  of  history.  Indeed,  there  are 
few  other  great  men  who  have  left  so  deep 
an  impression  on  the  course  of  events. 

He  was  a  warrior,  a  prophet,  a  leader 
of  men  and  of  nations. 

His  stubborn  perseverance,  his  indomi- 
table courage,  and  his  oratorical  genius 
twice  rallied  his  own  people  and  the 
peoples  of  the  free  world  to  resist  totali- 
tarian aggression. 

His  gifted  historian's  pen  recorded  this 
monumental  era  for  present  and  future 
generations. 

But  Churchill's  greatness  Is  something 
that  transcended  his  genius  and  his 
qualities  of  leadership. 

As  one  perceptive  editorialist  wrote 
upon  Churchill's  death : 

What  Is  unique  with  ChurchUl.  Lincoln, 
and  their  kind  Is  that  In  gaining  a  world's 
respect  they  have  also  won  Its  love. 

I  think  all  Americans  will  agree  that 
we  as  a  nation  have  a  particularly  warm 
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•Seetloa  and  admiration  for  Churchill 
aa  an  indlTldual  and  aa  a  world  leader. 

Rli  battles  ««re  our  battles;  bis  wars 
our  wars;  and  his  goals  our  goals. 

Tlie  awarding  at  honorary  American 
dtlzenahip  was  an  Important  and  im- 
preuive  tribute  to  this  great  man. 

I  hope  that  this  April  9.  the  third  an- 
BtTcnary  of  his  hooorary  citizenship, 
win  alao  be  ttie  first  annlrersary  of 
Winston  Chorehin  Day. 

This  would  coincide  with  the  unveil - 
lug  of  a  magnlflcant  bronze  statue  of 
Winston  Churchin  which  win  stand  par- 
tially on  U£.  soil  and  partially  on  the 
cnrands  of  the  British  nnbasay  here  In 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

This  statue  will  stand  as  a  continuing 
tribute  to  Churchill,  to  the  close  ties  be- 
tween our  two  nations,  and  the  enduring 
bond  among  EngUsh-spealdng  peoples 
everywhere. 

Tbe  President  has  been  invited  to  dedi- 
cate this  statue.  I  believe  it  would  make 
the  occasion  all  the  more  memorable  and 
signtflcant  if  at  the  same  time  President 
Jobnacm  were  to  proclaim  the  first  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  Day. 

I  hope  that  this  resolution  will  see  early 
action  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  Joint  resohitlon  fS.J.  Res.  127" 
designating  April  9  of  each  year  as 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  Day,  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Dood  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  DIRK8EN.  Madam  President,  on 
January  14.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ttddigs]  Intro- 
duced a  bill  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  parking  facilities  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. It  provides  some  controls  on 
ratemaklng. 

This  is  an  aggravated  problem  that 
merits  the  attention  of  the  Congress.  I 
discover  that  on  January  27.  1942— which 
to  24  years  ago — when  I  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  District  Committee,  I 
introduced  a  somewhat  slmUar  bill  to 
regulate  the  operation  and  conduct  of 
oommerclai  paridng  of  motor  vehicles  In 
District  of  Columbia.  This  matter  cries 
for  attention,  and  it  will  never  get  bet- 
ter. Some  substantive  and  practical 
way  must  be  found  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem. 

TTils  Wn  obviously  will  have  rather  ex- 
tended hearings,  and  experts  will  doubt- 
less oome  and  testify  before  the  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

I  ask  that  my  name  be  added  as  co- 
sponsor  to  this  measure.  8.  2769 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out ota^ectlon.  it  Is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  O*-  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  CCaOCTTEE  ON  FOR- 
SIQN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Bfadam  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
M«n  RtlationB.  I  destra  to  aanounoe  that 
today  tba  8ai»te  raoaived  the  nomina- 


tion of  Lincoln  Gordon,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  vice  Jack  Hood  Vaughn. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  this  pending  nomination  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  Its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  THE  NOMI- 
NATIONS OP  PHILIP  N.  BROWN- 
STEIN,  OF  MARYLAND,  AND 
CHARLES  M.  HAAR,  OP  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. TO  BE  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARIES  OP  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  President, 
I  should  like  to  announce  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  nominations  of 
Philip  N.  Brownsteln,  of  Maryland,  and 
Charles  M.  Haar.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

The  hearing  Ls  scheduled  to  be  held  on 
Thursday,  January  27.  1966.  in  room 
5302,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  at  10 
ajn. 

Any  persons  who  wish  to  appear  suid 
testify  in  connection  with  these  nomina- 
tions are  requested  to  notify  Matthew 
Hale,  chief  of  staff,  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  room  5300. 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  telephone 
225-3921. 


THE         BUDGET,  1967— MESSAGE 

FROM   THE   PRESIDENT    i  H.    DOC. 
NO.  355) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
relating  to  the  budget.  The  message 
has  already  been  read  in  the  House. 
Without  objection,  the  message  will  be 
appropriately  referred  without  being 
read. 

The  message  from  the  President,  to- 
gether with  the  accompanying  docu- 
ments, wets  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

(For  text  of  the  Presidents  budget 
message,  see  House  proceedings  for  to- 
day, pages  909  to  917.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  TARIFF 
SCHEDULES  TO  SUSPEND  THE 
DUTY  ON  CERTAIN  TP^PICAL 
HARDWOODS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  922,  H.R.  7723. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  LscisLATiVK  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R. 
7723)  to  amend  the  tariff  schedules  of 
the  United  States  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
certain  tropical  hardwoods. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
bsen  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
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Finance,  with  amendm^aits,  on  page  2 
after  the  tai:^  after  line  2,  to  strike  out: 
Sec.  2.  For  purposea  of  section  301  (a>  (a) 
of  the  Trmde  Kxp&iulon  Act  of  1062  ( ig  XJ£  c 
1821(a)  (2) ).  in  tbe  caae  of  a  trade  agree- 
ment entered  Into  before  July  1,  1967,  the 
duty-free  treatment  provided  by  Item  916.20 
916.31.  916.22,  or  916.33  of  title  I  of  the  Tariff 
Act  at  1830  tar  any  article  ahall  be  oon- 
atdered  as  existing  duty-tree  treatment. 

And,  on  page  3,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  1,  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"3"  to  "2". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Recoxd  aX,  this  point  an  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report  (No.  949)  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as 
follows : 

SX7MMABT   or  COMMrrm    AMENOMXirTB 

The  com.mlttee  amendments  eliminate  tbe 
provision  in  the  House  bill  which  would  have 
authorised  the  President  to  proclaim  con- 
tinued duty-free  treatment  for  the  tropical 
hardwoods  affected  by  the  bUl  beyond  De- 
cember 31.  1967.  If  he  determined  it  was  re- 
quired to  carry  out  a  trade  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 
Under  the  bill,  aa  amended,  the  duty  on 
tropical  hardwoods  would  be  suspended  until 
January  1,  1968. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  permits  the  duty 
on  many  of  the  hardwoods  affected  by  this 
bill  to  be  eliminated  immediately  rather 
than  by  progressive  reductions  over  a  period 
of  years,  and  this  amendment  does  not  cut 
back  on  that  authority.  Thus,  in  the  event 
of  a  successful  trade  agreement  permanent 
and  continued  elimination  of  the  duty  on 
most  of  these-  hardwoods  could  be  assured. 

There  are  some  tropical  hardwoods,  how- 
ever, notably  mahogany,  with  respect  to 
which  the  duty  can  be  eliminated  only  over 
a  period  of  years.  If  a  trade  agreement  is 
entered  into  during  the  period  of  suspensloD 
of  duty  provided  by  this  biU,  it  would  have 
to  provide  for  progressive  elimination  of  the 
duty  unless  Congress  later  acted  to  terminate 
It  altogether. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

The  products  covered  by  new  TSUS  Items 
916.20.  916.22,  and  916.23  to  be  added  by  the 
bill  are  hardwood  lumbers,  rough,  dressed, 
or  worked,  which  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
determined,  pursuant  to  section  213(c)  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  to  be  tropical  for- 
estry commodities  (as  defined  In  sec.  213(b) 
of  that  act)  of  kinds  not  produced  in  sig- 
nificant quantities  in  the  United  States.  All 
of  the  products  covered  by  the  bUl  were 
found  by  the  T&ria  Commission,  pursuant  to 
section  266(7)  of  the  TYade  Expansion  Act, 
to  be  dutiable  at  rates  not  exceeding  5  per- 
cent ad  valorem  ( or  ad  valorem  equivalent) . 
While  logs  are  already  free  of  U.S.  duty,  the 
lumber  remains  subject  to  duties,  albeit  the 
duties  are  quite  low,  ranging  from  less  tlian 
1  to  2Ji  percent  ad  valorem  (or  equivalent). 
The  10  leading  supplying  countries  of  tropi- 
cal hardwood  lumber  to  the  United  SUtea 
In  1964  were  Colombia,  Ghana,  British  Hon- 
duras. Malaysia,  Nicaragua,  Thailand,  Ecua- 
dor. Mexico.  Nigeria,  and  Brazil. 

Although  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
provides  authority  for  the  elimination  of 
duties  on  tropical  hardwood  lumber  under 
the  trade  agreements  procedure*,  the  ellml- 
nattoci  of  the  duties  under  that  authorlly 
eanxMt  !>•  accomplished  tmtfl  after  the  ooa- 
clualon  of  tlie  Kisnnedy  ronnd 
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Your  committee  believes  that  the  tT.8.  for- 
eign economic  policy  Intereets  would  be 
served  by  immediate  tempHsrary  suspension  of 
these  duties  pending  arrangements  for  their 
permanent  elimination  by  the  trade  agree- 
ments process. 

The  lumber  covered  by  the  bill  was  the 
subject  of  notice  for  public  hearings  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  the  Trade  Informa- 
tton  Committee  of  the  OfBce  of  the  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations  In  con- 
nection with  possible  elimination  of  the 
duties  under  the  authorities  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  No  objection  to  the 
elimination  of  the  duties  was  received  by 
either  of  these  bodies.  The  Department  of 
(Jommerce,  which  favors  the  enactment  of 
the  bill,  advised  your  committee  that  the 
Department  knows  of  no  objection  that  do- 
mestic Industry  would  have  to  the  bill.  No 
objection  to  the  bill  has  been  made  known 
to  your  committee.  The  Departments  of 
State,  Commerce,  and  Treasury  alao  reported 
favorably  on  the  bill,  and  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission submitted  a  detailed  informative 
report  thereon. 

provisions  of  the  bill:  Section  1  of  the 
bill  would  add  four  new  items  to  subpart  B 
of  part  1  of  the  appendix  to  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  by  which  the  col- 
vnnn  1  rates  of  duty  for  the  lumber  described 
In  the  Items  would  be  suspended  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1968.  (The  col.  2  rates  for  these 
lumbers,  which  apply  to  the  products  of  the 
Communist  cotintrles  listed  In  general  head- 
note  3(d)  to  the  tariff  schedules,  will  not  be 
suspended.)  The  suspensions  of  the  duties 
would  apply  to  the  lumbers  included  In  the 
bill  whether  rough,  dressed,  or  worked.  The 
suspension  would  not  apply  to  such  proc- 
essed Ixmaber  products  as  plywood,  siding, 
molding,  or  flooring. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


LOAN      OF      NAVAL      VESSELS      TO 
FRIENDLY   FOREIGN   COUNTRIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.923,H.R.  7813. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
7813)  to  authorize  the  loan  of  naval  ves- 
sels to  friendly  foreign  countries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment, 
on  page  1.  line  4,  after  the  word  "lend," 
to  strike  out  "to  friendly  foreign  nations, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
<leenis  apprc^rlate,  ships  from  the  re- 
serve neet  as  follows: 

"<1)  China,  one  destroyer  and  two  de- 
stroyer escorts,  <2)  Turkey,  two  destroy- 
en.  and  (3)  the  Philipptaes,  one  de- 
Jroyer  eicort."  and  Insert  "one  de- 
swoyer  and  one  destroyer  esc6rt  from 
we  reserve  fleet  to)  the  RepttbUc  (rfChina 
on  such  terma  and  conditions  as  he 
deems  appropriate." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report  (No.  950) 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATION    OF    THE    AMENDMENTS 

The  provisions  of  B.S..  7813  relating  to  the 
loan  of  naval  vessels  to  Turkey  and  the  Phil- 
ippines were  included  In  HJl.  7812,  which 
became  Public  Law  8&-3a4.  H.R.  7813  relates 
only  to  the  loan  of  vessels  to  China.  Con- 
sequently the  bill  and  the  title  have  been 
amended  accordingly. 

FURPOSK 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  loan  of  one 
destroyer  and  one  destroyer  escort  to  the 
Republic  of  China. 

The  loan  of  these  vessels  Is  intended  to 
give  the  Republic  of  China  an  Increased  ca- 
pability to  defend  her  contiguous  waters 
against  aggressive  acts  and  to  augment  the 
free  world  naval  forces  In  the  western  Pacific. 

LEGISLATIVS    HISTORY 

In  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
three  separate  bills  authorizing  the  loan  of 
naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  These  3  bills,  H.R.  7811,  H.R.  7812, 
and  HJi.  7813,  would  have  authorised  the 
loan  of  21  ships.  The  loans  recommended 
by  the  committee  In  the  first  session,  total- 
ing 11  ships,  were  consolidated  and  Included 
as  an  amendment  to  HJl.  7812. 

The  House  disagreed  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. A  parliamentary  technlcaUty  pre- 
vented a  full  and  free  conference,  as  any 
loans  not  included  in  the  Senate  version  of 
HJi.  7812  could  not  have  been  agreed  to  In 
conference  without  the  conference  report's 
being  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  because 
these  loans  were  not  In  the  version  of  H.R. 
7812,  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  conference  agreement  was  that  tlie 
House  would  recede  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  7812  and 
that  the  Senate  committee  would  resume 
consideration  of  the  ship  loan  program  this 
year. 

After  resumption  of  such  consideration 
the  committee  recommends  approval  of  the 
loan  of  one  destroyer  and  one  destroyer  es- 
cort to  China. 

BACKGRorrND 

Before  1951,  U.S.  naval  vessels  could  be 
transferred  to  friendly  foreign  nations  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Assistance  De- 
fense Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Public  Law 
82-3,  approved  in  1961,  the  text  of  which 
appears  in  section  7307  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  provides  that  a  battleship,  car- 
rier, cnilBer.  destroyer,  or  submarine  that  has 
not  been  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  may 
not  be  sold,  transferred,  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  without  express  congressional 
approval. 

Since  1951  Congress  has  approved  18  meas- 
ures relating  to  ship  transfers.  Twelve  of 
these  laws  granted  authority  for  new  loans 
and  extensionis  al  existing  loana  and  the 
others  dealt  wlt3i  loan  extensions  only.  Tbe 
IS  laws  reUUng  to  ship  transfers  that  laare 
been  approved  since  1951  authorized  the  loan 
of  105  ahlps,  the  transfer  of  9  ships,  and  the 
sale  of  4  shlpe. 

OKtmuLi.  PBovmoNs 
Tbe  loan  of  ablp*  under  ftutbortty  of  tihla 
bUl  may  be  for  periods  aot  exceeding  6  yetu-s. 
Ibe  President  may  extend  Uie  period  of  the 
loan  for  an  additional  pei'lod  at  not  more 
than  9  year*,  llie  loan  agreement  mnst  con- 
tain a  provision  that  tbe  loan  can  be  termi- 


nated If  necessitated  by  defenae  requlrementa 
of  the  United  States. 

Authority  for  the  loan  Is  conditioned  on 
a  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
after  consultation  with  the  Jodnt  Chiefs  of 
Staff  that  the  loan  or  sale  is  in  the  beet 
interest  of  the  United  Statee. 

Authority  to  lend  the  vessels  would  ter- 
minate on  December  31,  1967.  This  pertod 
of  time  Is  needed  to  provide  for  negotiation 
and  the  orderly  planning  of  activation  and 
overhauling. 

Financial  information 

The  ooets  associated  with  the  loan  of  the 
two  ships  may  be  paid  by  the  United  Statee 
as  grant  aid  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  or  may  be  loaned  to  the  Re- 
public of  China  under  this  same  authority. 
Until  there  Is  a  decision  on  whether  the  coet 
will  be  charged  as  grant  military  assistance 
or  as  a  loan,  it  Is  not  practical  to  determine 
the  real  coet  to  the  United  States.  The  coet 
of  activating,  overhauling,  and  rehabilitating 
a  destroyer  varies  from  $3.3  to  •6.7  million. 
Similar  costs  for  a  destroyer  escort  are  from 
»2  to  C2.7  million. 

If  the  United  States  should  be  required  to 
pay  aU  the  oosts.  the  blU  could  involve  a 
total  expenditure  of  about  t8.4  mlllton. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amendment 
and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  the  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  w£«  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  loan  of  naval 
vessels  to  China." 


REVISION  OF  DOCUMENT  ENTITLED 
"HOW  TO  OBTAIN  BIRTH  CERTIF- 
ICATES" 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
submit  a  Senate  resolution,  which  I  am 
sure  is  unobjectionable,  and  I  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

It  provides  for  a  revision  of  the  docu- 
ment entitled  "How  To  Obtain  Birth 
Certificates,"  Senate  Document  No.  101, 
84th  Congress,  which  was  prepared  by 
the  American  Law  Division  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  sis 
a  document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  read,  considered,  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

S.  Bjes.  204 

Resolved,  That  the  revision  of  the  docu- 
ment entitled  "How  To  Obtain  Birth  Certifi- 
cates" (8.  Doc.  No.  101,  84th  Congress),  pre- 
pared by  the  American  Law  Division  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service.  Library  of 
Congress,  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 


AMERICAN  PARENTS  OOBdMITTEE 
PROTESTS  WITHHOU)n«0  OP 
SCHOOL  MTT.K  FUNDS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President. 
again  I  intend  to  object  to  the  Bureaa  of 
the  Budget's  action  In  withhoMlnff  f3 
million  frotti  the  specltfMBfflt  prormm 
for  schoolchildren-— $S  million  that  wa« 
appropriated    by    Congress    last    year. 
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This  not  only  deprives  schoolchildren  of 
milk,  but  It  does  so  at  no  saving  to  the 
taxpayer.  Milk  not  used  under  the  pro- 
gram simply  swells  the  surplus  that  must 
be  purchased  and  stored  at  Oovemment 
sxpense. 

Today  I  would  like  to  draw  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  a  letter  written  to 
President  Johnson  by  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  American  Parents  Commit- 
tee. Mrs.  Barbara  D.  McOarry.  This  let- 
ter reflects  the  great  concern  felt  by 
Americans  all  across  the  United  States 
over  the  milk  cutback. 

The  letter  points  out  that  the  school 
milk  program  offers  Indisputable  bene- 
fits to  all  our  Nation's  children.  Both  in 
schools  and  centers  for  underprivileged 
children.  Its  success  has  been  attested  by 
an  average  5  percent  annual  increase  In 
participation. 

Blrs.  McOarry  then  goes  on  to  say: 

To  cUmlnat*  tS  mllUon  from  praaent  op- 
erating funds  would  mean  denying  the  laet  a 
yvan*  proren  growth  In  this  program.  The 
UjS.  Department  of  Agriculture  haa  advlaed 
ua  that,  with  thU  out  In  effect,  all  requaata 
by  partlelpattng  ichoola  will  have  to  be  10 
percent  dlsaUowed.  aa  of  Febniary  1.  iMfl. 

Madam  President,  I  want  my  col- 
leagues to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
next  paragraph  In  this  letter  because  it 
pinpoints  a  contention  I  have  been  mak- 
ing every  day  on  this  floor  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session  in  criticizing  the 
Bureau's  unwise  cut:  namely,  that  It  is 
a  phony  economy.    The  letter  says: 

Aa  a  logical  and  beneficial  means  of  allocat- 
ing surplus  whole  milk.  th&  program  also 
rellecta  much  sounder  economic  practice 
than  the  OoTemment's  alternative  of  pur- 
chasing surplus  milk  at  76  percent  of  parity 
for  price  support,  only  to  go  to  the  additional 
ezpenae  of  powdvtng  and  storage  of  the 
jmllk.  In  flacal  106£  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  acquired  123  nUlllon  of  dried 
(powdered)  milk,  and  suffered  a  subsequent 
Iocs  of  $19  mllUon  In  sales. 

The  last  two  sentences  of  the  letter 
rightly  point  to  a  contradiction  between 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  cutback  and 
the  philosophy  President  Johnson  spelled 
out  In  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
that  our  children  shall  not  be  the  victims 
of  a  false  econcxny.  As  Mrs.  McOarry 
says  "surely,  in  humanitarian  as  well  as 
economic  terms,  our  Nation's  children 
represent  our  greatest  national  invest- 
ment." 

Madam  Preddent.  the  letter  I  have  ex- 
cerpted today  for  the  beneflt  of  my  col- 
leagues outlines  many  of  the  reasons  wt^ 
I  intend  to  speak  out  day  after  day  after 
day  on  this  floor  until  these  funds  are 
released.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  entire  letter  from  Mrs.  McOarry  to 
the  President  dated  January  18,  1966,  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoao  at  this  point. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoto 
as  follows: 

Tbb  Amwicaw  Paasim  Oomicit- 

TSB.Il(C.. 

WmOUmtttm.  DJO^  January  it,  itW. 
Be  WlthkeUtac  «  aattanal  ohUdnni  milk 

prngiam  appnpdaitlQns, 
The  Ptiaiiiawr  or  nn  ^ffmrao  States. 
rk«  VMtc  Boass. 

AUaattott :  y.OaKgw  Aekley 

X>aa«  Ma.  PaaHiaurr:  The  American  Paranta 
OonuttlttM  is  iHstrwwil  to  laam  that  the 


Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  decided  to  with- 
hold S3  million  of  the  funda  already  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  for  fl«cal  196a  opera- 
tions of  the  national  children's  milk 
program. 

The  American  Parents  Committee  has  con- 
sistently supported  this  vital  ongoing  pro- 
gram, with  the  conviction  that  It  offers  in- 
disputable benefits  to  all  our  Nation's 
chUdren.  Both  in  schools  and  centers  for  un- 
derprivileged children.  Its  success  has  been 
attested  by  an  average  6  percent  annual  In- 
crease m   participation. 

To  eliminate  t3  million  from  preeent  oper- 
ating funds  would  mean  denying  the  last 
3  years'  proven  growth  in  this  program.  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  advised 
us  that,  with  this  cut  in  effect,  all  requests 
by  participating  schools  will  have  to  be  10 
percent  disallowed,  as  of  February  1,  I90e. 

As  a  logical  and  beneficial  means  of  allo- 
cating surplus  whole  milk,  this  program  also 
reflects  much  sounder  economic  practice, 
than  the  Gkavernment's  alternative  of  pur- 
chasing surplus  milk  at  75  percent  of  parity 
for  price  support,  only  to  go  to  the  addi- 
tional expense  of  powdering  and  storage  of 
the  milk.  In  fiscal  1965,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  acquired  123  million  of 
dried  (powdered)  milk,  and  suffered  a  sub- 
sequent loss  of  tl3  mUllon  in  sales. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  seem  to 
have  disregarded  the  expressed  philosophy  of 
the  state  of  the  Union  message,  which 
pledges  that  our  children  shall  not  be  the  vic- 
tims of  a  false  economy.  Surely,  In  human- 
itarian as  well  as  economic  terms,  our  Na- 
tion's children  represent  our  greatest 
national  investment. 
Respectfully. 
I  Mrs.  Barbara  D  McGarrt. 

Executive  Director. 

Mr.  AIKIEN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  assume  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  read  the  budget  message,  and 
that  he  realizes  that  the  budget  cut  of 
$3  million  is  for  the  first  year,  and  that 
the  future  Intent  appears  to  be  that  the 
program  will  gradually  be  eliminated 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  Intend  to  speak 
on  that  later.  It  goes  dov^-n  to  a  piti- 
fully small  figure.  It  destroys  the  pro- 
gram, as  the  Senator  has  stated. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then,  with  what  I  believe 
the  Senator  is  going  to  say  about  the 
proposal,  I  shall  undoubtedly  agree 
wholeheartedly. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 
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RETIREMENT  OP  WALTER  L. 
REYNOLDS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  on 
December  31  of  last  year,  one  of  the 
Senate's  most  valuable  professional  staff 
members,  Walter  L.  Reynolds,  chief 
clerk  and  staff  director  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations, 
retired  after  37  years  on  Capitol  Hill 
On  that  date,  he  concluded  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  of  outstanding  and 
constructive  service  to  Congress  and  the 
Nation. 

Bob  Reynolds,  as  he  is  known  by  his 
many  friends,  first  served  as  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Representative  Hamilton 
Pish,  and,  later,  on  the  House  Special 
Committee  to  Investigate  Communist 
Propaganda.  He  spent  18  years  as  a  staff 
member  in  the  House  before  coming  to 


the  Senate  in  1944.  first  as  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Fulbright.  since 
1949,  he  haa  been  chief  clerk  and  stair 
director  of  the  Oovemment  Operations 
Committee. 

During  my  years  In  the  Senate,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  know  and  observe 
Bob  Reynolds  as  he  has  carried  out  hla 
important  duties  and  responsibilities  to 
the  Senate.  I  know  that  he  has  rendered 
truly  outstanding  service  to  both  House 
and  Senate  over  the  past  37  years.  Cer- 
tainly, all  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
Nation  are  Indebted  to  those  loyal  and 
dedicated  staff  members  in  the  legislative 
branch  who  assist  us  in  passing  on  the 
many  matters  of  gravest  consequence  to 
the  welfare  of  our  Nation.  This  is  espe- 
claUy  true  In  the  case  of  Bob  Reynolds 
He  has  consistently  exemplified  the  very 
best  in  dedicated  and  devoted  public 
service.  He  has  served  with  credit  to 
himself  and  to  the  Congress.  This  serv- 
ice has  not  only  been  outstanding,  it  has 
also  been  of  the  highest  and  most  valu- 
able quality. 

In  addition.  Mrs.  Stennis  and  I  have 
been  blessed  with  the  personal  friend- 
ship of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reynolds 
during  all  of  our  years  in  Washington 
We  esteem  them  highly  and  appreciate 
them  as  dear  and  valuable  friends.  Mrs 
Reynolds  is  a  lady  of  charm  and  intelli- 
gence, with  a  friendly  personality  and  a 
genuinely  unselfish  Interest  in  people  and 
human  problems. 

Both  Bob  and  Clare  Reynolds  have 
many,  many  friends  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
In  Washington,  and  will  continue  to 
have  the  fondest  good  wishes  of  all  these 
friends.  Mrs.  Stennis  Joins  me  In  wish- 
ing them  continued  success  and  happi- 
ness in  the  years  to  come;  certainly  they 
have  earned  and  deserve  the  best. 


WILLIAM  CHALMERS  "BILLY"  JAR- 
VIS.  CHAMPION  CORNGROWER 
FROM  KEMPER  COUNTY 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  for 
the  second  consecutive  year  a  young 
Mississippi  Future  Farmer  has  won  the 
national  corngrowlng  contest.  It  is  a 
special  privilege  for  me  to  congratulate 
last  year's  winner  because  he  was  bom 
and  reared  and  now  goes  to  school  in 
my  home  county.  He  is  William  Chal- 
mers "Billy"  Jarvls.  from  Kemper  Coun- 
ty. Miss. 

Billy,  who  Is  a  member  of  the  Lynville 
High  School  chapter  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  won  this  fine  honor 
in  1965  by  producing  271.5  bushels  of 
com  on  1  acre  of  land.  In  1964.  the 
national  championship  was  won  by 
Jackie  Courson.  from  Benton  County. 
Miss.,  with  a  yield  of  283.6  bushels  on  1 
acre.  The  contest  in  which  these  young 
farmers  compete,  known  as  the  "304 
Bushel  Challenge."  is  sponsored  by 
Punk's  0~hybrld  com  In  recognition  of 
the  all-time  record  yield  produced  by  an- 
other young  MIssisslppian,  Lamar  Rat- 
llff,  in  1955. 

Young  Jarvis  achieved  his  ftrnaging 
yield  by  applying  the  lateet  known  meth- 
ods and  practices  in  the  production  of 
com.  He  used  a  hybrid  Punk  0-732 
com  with  25.000  stidks  per  aeae,  and  bis 
yield  of  2714  bushels  is  6  times  tbe 
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average  1964  corn  yield  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi. 

This  outstanding  work  has  brought  a 
distinct  honor  to  Billy  Jarvls.  and  I 
highly  commend  him  for  his  diligent 
study  and  efforts.  It  reflects  fine  credit 
on  his  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  T. 
Jarvis,  his  school,  and  particularly  on 
his  outstanding  and  dedicated  vocational 
agriculture  teacher,  Mr.  E.  G.  Palmer. 
I  wish  for  Billy  every  success  and  know 
that  he  vrtll  profit  greatly  from  the  fine 
education  and  experience  he  is  now  re- 
ceiving. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  &«adam  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator,  if  I  have  enough  time  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    How  do  they  do  it? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  They  do  it  as  a  result 
of  earnest  effort  and  consistent  appli- 
cation of  the  best  Imown  techniques  in 
agriculture.  I  can  give  the  Senator 
further  information  in  the  cloakroom. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
expired. 

LOAN      OF      NAVAL      VESSELS      TO 
FRIENDLY  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask.  for  the  attention  of  the  majority 
leader.  I  noted,  a  few  moments  ago.  on 
the  call  of  the  calendar,  that  Calendar 
No.  923,  HJl.  7813.  was  passed.  This 
is  an  act  to  authorize  the  loan  of  naval 
vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries. 
The  title  suggests  that  the  bill  has  Im- 
portance and  I  believe  It  deserves  an 
explanation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  informed  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  this  morning 
that  this  was  a  bill  which  had  to  be 
considered  in  relation  to  the  loaning  of 
one  destroyer  and  one  destroyer  escort 
from  the  reserve  fleet  to  the  Republic  of 
China, 

The  purpose,  according  to  the  report 
would  be  to  authorize  that  loan,  and, 
quoting  from  the  report: 

The  loan  of  these  vessels  Is  Intended  to 
?lTe  the  Republic  of  China  an  increased 
Mpabllity  to  defend  her  contiguous  watera 
Jgalnst  aggressive  acts  and  to  augment  the 
free  world  naval  forces  In  the  western  Pacific. 

Is  that  enough  information  for  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  Is  an  explanation; 
wd  I  believe  it  Is  good  that  it  has  been 
awe.  As  I  understand,  this  Is  a  loan 
Of  a  destroyer  and  a  destroyer  escort  to 
the  Republic  of  China? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  A  fuU  report  will  be  Incor- 
porated in  the  RscoRD. 


DESERVED 
SENATOR 


CONSERVATION— AND 
RECOONmON        TO 
^^HURCH,  OP  IDAHO 

Mr  MOSS.  Madam  President,  con- 
JovBUon  is  everyone's  business.  Unfor- 
Jmately.  too  few  Americans  make  it 
*!^fbusine88.  As  a  result,  the  task  of 
"^Krving  our  natural  resources— of  de- 


veloping them  but  not  exploiting  them— 
has  fallen  on  a  few  dedicated  persons  in 
both  public  and  private  life. 

We  in  the  West,  enriched  as  we  are 
with  an  abundance  of  magnificent  natu- 
ral wealth  and  beauty,  are  probably  more 
aware  of  the  need  for  balanced  develop- 
ment of  our  natural  resources  than  any 
other  section  of  the  country. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  our  western 
congressional  delegations  have  Initiated 
and  supported  most  of  the  great  conser- 
vation measures  that  exist  today.  Last 
week,  I  was  privileged  to  vote  in  support 
of  another  of  the  great  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  preserving  for  future  gen- 
erations, portions  of  America's  rich  heri- 
tage of  splendor. 

In  voting  for  Senate  passage  of  the 
national  wild  rivers  system  bill,  I  also 
acknowledged  the  outstanding  leader- 
ship that  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  has  played  in  so  many  conser- 
vation efforts. 

Conservation  means  far  more  than 
simple  preservation.  Wise  use  and  man- 
agement of  our  resources  rank  equally 
with  wise  preservation  and  management 
and  in  both  fields.  Frank  CmmcH  has 
been  the  one  who  has  shown  the  way  and 
lighted  our  legislative  steps.  A  half 
dozen  great  dams  and  reclamation  proj- 
ects bear  the  imprint  of  his  effort,  along 
with  many  other  smaller  projects.  He 
has  battled  for  continued  and  increased 
soil  conservation  measures  and  has 
pleaded  for  additional  funds  to  open  up 
our  great  western  forests  for  larger  tim- 
ber outputs  and  for  greater  recreational 
uses. 

As  sponsor  of  the  Wilderness  Act.  the 
Nez  Perce  National  Historic  Park  bill, 
and  the  wild  rivers  bill,  and  as  floor  man- 
ager for  the  Land  and  Water  Consena- 
tlon  pnmd  Act,  he  has  assured  our  grand- 
children and  our  great  grandchildren 
that  segments  of  the  American  natural 
heritage  will  be  theirs  to  enjoy,  even  as 
it  has  been  ours. 

It  is  fitting,  Madam  President,  that  we 
should  recognize  the  effort  and  dedica- 
tion of  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Idaho.  It  is  even  more  sat- 
isfying to  know  that  others  appreciate 
his  work  and  look  to  him  as  a  champion 
of  the  cause  of  conservation.  It  is  to  the 
latter  events  that  I  direct  the  interest  of 
the  Senate. 

On  December  20.  1965,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  was  named  the  Idaho  Con- 
servationist of  the  Year  by  the  Idaho 
Wildlife  Federation.  In  appropriate 
ceremonies  in  Boise.  Idaho,  the  Gover- 
nor of  Idaho,  the  Honorable  Robert  E. 
SmyUe  presented  the  Senator  with  the 
annual  Governor's  Award.  Governor 
Smylle  noted  at  that  time  a  fact  that  we 
in  the  Senate  have  long  known,  that 
conservation  Is  truly  a  bipartisan  matter. 

As  the  result  of  that  award,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  then  became  a  finalist 
in  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  an- 
nual competition  for  outstanding  con- 
servation honors. 

On  January  11,  1966,  at  the  armual 
banquet  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion at  the  Hotel  Statier  Hilton,  here  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  Senator  inm 
Idaho  [Mr.  Chukch]  received  the  Na- 
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tional  Conservation  Legislative  Award 
from  the  hands  of  the  First  Lady  of  our 
country.  This  came  only  moments  after 
Mrs,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  had  herself  re- 
ceived the  Federation's  National  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award.  The  citation 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  with  the 
award  read  as  follows : 

For  significant  congressslonal  leadership  in 
the  creation  of  the  naUonal  wilderness  pree- 
ervaUon  system  and  for  exceptional  statee- 
manahlp  and  sklU  In  focusing  public  atten- 
tion on  the  need  for  preserving  wild  rivers 
parks,  and  outdoor  recreation  areas. 

Madam  President,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  brought  great  honor  to 
himself.  But  in  so  doing,  he  has  reflected 
credit  upon  every  Member  of  this  body 
we  who  have  served  with  him  during  the 
years  that  the  wilderness  bill  was  de- 
bated, the  Nez  Perce  National  Historical 
Park  was  created,  the  wild  rivers  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  a  host  of  other 
measures,  have  been  termed  "Conserva- 
tion Congressmen"  by  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans. If  we  are  truly  worthy  of  this 
honor.  Madam  President,  it  is  because 
our  able  colleague,  Mr.  Chttsch,  has 
guided  our  thoughts  and  actions 


THE  VIETNAM  CONFLICT:  THE  SUB- 
STANCE AND  THE  SHADOW 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Madam  President,  last 
fall  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  member  of 
what  has  since  been  described  in  the 
press  as  tlie  Mansfield  mission. 

Under  the  distinguished  leadership  of 
Senator  Mansfield,  it  was  our  objective 
In  his  words,  "to  look,  to  listen,  to  ask 
questions,  and  to  report"  to  the  President 
and  the  Senate. 

In  this  factfinding  process  we  engaged 
in  some  50  formal  discussions  with  the 
leaders  of  the  countries  we  visited  and 
with  our  representatives  in  those  coun- 
tries. 

For  us,  as  Senators,  it  was  an  inval- 
uable opportunity  to  observe  conditions 
in  those  countries,  to  hear  firsthand  the 
reaction  of  their  leaders  to  our  policies 
to  state  and  clarify  U.S.  positions  and 
to  get  in-depth  briefings  from  American 
representatives  in  the  field. 

Our  approach  to  our  mission  was  sim- 
ple: First,  to  discuss  any  subject,  any 
problem,  any  issue,  any  point  of  friction 
raised  by  our  hosts;  second,  to  state  and 
to  clarify,  to  the  best  of  our  ability  any 
American  policy  involved;  third,  to 'con- 
sider, evaluate,  and  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent any  suggestion,  express  or  Implied 
to  deal  more  effectively  with  any  prob- 
lem; and  fourth,  to  note  any  possibility 
however  vague  or  remote,  for  moving 
toward  a  reduction  of  friction. 

This  approach  led  to  discussions  of  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  in  almost  every 
country.    The  list  included  few.  if  any 
surprises.    The  one  subject  which  arose' 
In  every  instance  was  Vietnam. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  a  per- 
sonal tribute  to  the  effective  and  able 
leadership  of  Senator  MAmmut  in  de- 
veloping the  maximum  utility  of  this 
kind  of  mission.  His  dignified  and  cour- 
teous, but  "no  nonsense"  approach  to 
our  discussions  was  received  with  respect 
and  frankness  from  our  hosts,  without 
exception.     In  my  judgment,  he  made 
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a  TUtjor  contribution  to  better  uoder- 
gtandlng.  In  places  where  such  under- 
standing Is  Important,  of  our  country's 
imrpoaes,  intentions,  and  motlTatlons. 

Tbt  wise  and  dlstln^rulshed  Senator 
from  Vermont,  Senator  Akkn,  per- 
formed an  Invaluable  service  &s  "co- 
leader"  of  the  mission.  He  was  a  never- 
falling  source  of  good  counsel  and  sound 
Judgmmt. 

The  Intelligent,  hard  working,  and 
dedicated  work  of  my  good  friends.  Sen- 
ator Calkb  Bocgs,  of  Delaware,  and  Sen- 
ator Dahixl  IiroTm,  of  Hawaii,  com- 
pleted the  team  of  which  I  was  proud  to 
be  a  member. 

Tbe  report  of  our  mission  has  received 
wide  attention  and  comment.  Many  de- 
scriptive labels  have  been  attached  to  it. 
It  was  our  purpose  to  produce  a  report 
which  was,  above  all  else,  "realistic.  "  It 
is  the  hope,  I  am  sure,  of  each  of  us  that 
the  report  may  contribute  to  a  sound 
under^anding  of  the  realities  upon 
which  to  base  the  serious  decisions  we 
face. 

Because  there  is  such  widespread  in- 
teiest  in  the  report,  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  report  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  RxcoRs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from   the   report   were   ordered    to   be 
printed  in  the  Rccobd,  as  follows: 
Tbx  Visnuji  Contuct:  Thi  Sttbstamc*  and 
THX  Shadow 

A.    VntTNAM:    THK   STTaVTANCK    OF    WAX 

1.  IntroiMCtory 

Tlie  moat  important  new  factor  In  tb«  war 
in  Vtctnam  has  been  the  Introduction  of 
larc*  niunber*  of  VS.  troops  into  South  Viet- 
nam and  their  direct  entry  into  combat. 
ThU  augmenutlon  of  the  U.S.  military  role 
In  Vietnam  waa  a  response  to  a  near -desper- 
ate sltoatlon  early  In  IMS.  There  is  no 
quaatlon  that  the  Ooremment  of  Vietnam 
la  Saigon  was  faced  with  a  rapidly  deteii- 
oraUng  position  at  that  time. 

After  the  aansalnatlon  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem, 
repeafd  coups  had  weakened  the  cohealTe- 
naaa  of  tbe  central  authority  and  acted  to 
stimulate  public  disaffection  and  IndUTer- 
encfl  to  tbe  war.  At  tbe  same  time,  there 
was  a  greatly  accelerated  military  drive  by 
strvagtbMMd  Vletcong  forces.  Their  con- 
trol expanded  over  large  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, partteularly  in  provinces  adjacent  to  the 
waatem  border*.  Communications  and 
tnuMportatlon  between  population  centers 
became  increasingly  hazardoiis,  except  by 
Vletcong  sufferance.  In  short,  a  total  col- 
lapM  of  the  Saigon  Oovernment's  authority 
appeared  imminent  in  the  early  months  of 
IMS. 

VM.  combat  troop*  in  strength  arrived  at 
that  point  In  reaponae  to  the  i4>p*al  of  the 
Saigon  authorities.  The  Vletcong  counter 
riigonsi  was  to  increase  their  military  ac- 
tivity with  fore**  strengthened  by  intensified 
local  recruitment  and  Infiltration  of  regular 
North  Vletnameae  troops.  With  the  change 
in  the  ootnpoaltlon  of  opposing  forces  the 
charactar  of  tbe  war  also  changed  sharply. 

2.  tnhtarg   foren   of   the   Government   of 

Vietnam 
Dm  OowresMnt  of  Vietnam  now  baa  ap- 
pratlmalaly  «Sg.00O  mn  under  arms.  Of 
thiB  nnailMr.  havavar,  oaty  about  300,000  are 
r«gMlar  troaya  af  tha  Aanv.  Navy.  Air  Vtiraa, 
aa«  Mart  a—,  with  abo«ft  88  penaat  b«i« 
Amy  tiDopa.  A  gaaacal,  reaarrs  a(  six  aU- 
boinaa  battallooa  and  five  xamfioa  baUaUoita 
i«*^pp«l    to    flght    auywliart    la    the 


The  Vietnamese  Oovemment  has  six 
fighter-bomber  squadrons.  It  also  has  a 
small  navy,  composed  of  sea,  river,  and 
coastal  forces. 

In  the  total  of  635,000  men  there  are  also 
regional  forces  of  about  120.000  men  which 
act  as  a  constabulary  In  the  43  Provinces. 
Each  Province  chief,  who  has  a  military  as 
well  as  a  civil  capacity,  has  a  number  of 
regional  force  companies  under  his  com- 
mand. Popular  forces  number  about  140.- 
000.  Lightly  armed,  this  group  Is  recruited 
as  a  rule  from  local  youth  to  act  as  de- 
fenders of  villages  and  hamlets.  A  civilian 
Irregular  defense  group  is  recruited  by  the 
Vietnamese  Special  Forces  It  numbers 
about  26,000  and  Is  posted  in  border  areas 
for  patrol  pvu-poees.  Plnally,  there  Is  a  na- 
tional police  of  about  50,000  men. 

The  total  of  635.000  men  In  aU  categories 
Is  expected  to  be  expanded  In  the  current 
year,  although  a  substantial  Increase  is  not 
anticipated.  The  sources  of  expanded  re- 
crulfanent  are  not  great  and.  In  any  event, 
are  shared  with  the  Vletcong.  Moreover,  a 
high  desertion  rate  continues,  despite  de- 
termined efforts  to  reduce  it. 

3.  U.S.  and  international  forces  in  Vietnam 

In  1962,  U.S.  military  advisers  and  service 
forces  In  South  Vietnam  totaled  approxi- 
mately 10,000  men.  This  number  had  In- 
creased by  May  of  1965  to  about  34,000  At 
that  time  the  American  force  was  still  basi- 
cally an  advisory  organization.  Americans,  In 
regular  combat  units,  were  not  yet  engaged 
on  the  ground.  U.S.  helicopter  companies 
were  In  use  but  only  to  supply  tactical  trans- 
portation to  regular  Vietnamese  units  and 
the  U.S.  Jet  ftghter-bombers  In  the  country 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  squadrons 
of  aircraft  were  not  yet  engaged  In  support 
of  the  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces. 

By  December  1965.  however,  there  were  ap- 
proximately 170.000  US  troops  in  South 
Vietnam.  Additionally,  there  were  about 
21,000  soldiers  and  marines  from  the  Republic 
of  Korea  an  Infantry  battalion  and  a  battery 
of  artillery,  comprising  some  1,200  men.  from 
Australia,  and  a  New  Zealand  artillery  bat- 
tery of  about  150  men. 

The  augmented  U.S.  ground  forces  were 
composed  of  two  Army  divisions,  the  Ist  In- 
fantry Division  and  the  1st  Air  Cavalry  Di- 
vision, and  two  separate  brigades,  the  Ist 
Brigade,  lOlst  Airborne  Division,  and  the 
173d  Airborne  Brigade.  The  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  troops  were  attached  to  the 
latter  group  A  full  VS.  Marine  divLsion  re- 
inforced by  a  separate  regiment  was  in  Viet- 
nam With  the  support  of  six  Marine  fighter- 
bomber  squadrons 

The  small  Vietnamese  coastal  force  was 
augmented  by  a  number  of  U.S.  naval  ships 
and  Coast  Guard  vessels.  The  U.S.  7th  Fleet 
was  off  the  Vietnamese  coast.  Planes  from 
Its  carriers  were  active  in  the  air  campaign 
against  North  Vietnam.  They  were  also  re- 
inforcing the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  Vietnamese 
fighter-bomber  squadrons  In  operations  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Ten  U.S.  Air  Force  and  Marine  fighter- 
bomber  squadrons  were  operating  from  five 
jet  airfields  In  Vietnam:  a  sixth  field  was 
under  construction.  B-52  bombers  from 
Guam  were  providing  additional  air  strength, 
concentrating  on  more  remote  Vletcong  bases 
which  had  previously  been  Immune  to  harass- 
ment or  attack. 

The  magnitude  of  the  expanded  VS.  mili- 
tary effort  has  required  a  vastly  enlarged 
support  complex.  Starting  almost  from 
scratch  In  May  of  196&,  a  logistic  system  has 
been  bunt.  There  are  four  major  logistic 
support  areas.  One  Is  in  the  Saigon  region. 
Including  Blen  Hoa  and  Vung  Tan.  The 
othar  threa  are  located  along  tbe  coast,  at 
Cam  nanb  Bay,  at  Qui  tfhon  in  Blnb  Oinh 
Province,  and  at  Da  Nang  Tha  rapid  infu- 
aioa  of  Amerlcac  forces  has  strained  tba  fa- 
cllltlae  of  tbe  ztew  logistic  system  to  the  ut- 


most, with  long  delays  In  unloading  and 
moving  equipment  not  unusual.  There  ban 
also  been  and  still  are  shortages  of  Import- 
ant Items  ot  supply  despite  efforts  to  elimi- 
nste  these  shortages. 

4.  Relationship  of  United  States  aTid  Viet- 
namese  forces 

From  the  point  of  view  of  American  policy 
and  practice,  the  war  Itself  remains  a  Viet- 
namese war.  The  American  command  em- 
phasizes that  U.S.  forces  In  Vietnam  are 
there  to  support  the  Vietnamese  and  their 
Armed  Forces  in  the  effort  to  resist  aggres- 
sion by  Infiltration  from  the  north  and  ter- 
rorism and  subversion  from  within.  Viet- 
namese sovereignty  and  the  paramount  role 
of  the  Vietnamese  are  meticulously  respected 
and  the  supporting  nature  of  the  U.S.  role 
is  stressed. 

There  Is  no  combined  or  unified  command 
of  the  International  forces  in  Vietnam, 
United  States  and  Vietnamese  forces  work 
together  through  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion. The  commander  of  the  U.S.  forcw 
maintains  close  liaison  with  the  Vietnamese 
Minister  of  Defense  and  the  Chief  of  the 
Joint  General  Staff.  Strategy  and  plans  are 
devised  together.  Parallel  Instructions  ar« 
then  ismied  to  the  respective  commanden 
through  corps  and  division  to  regimental 
level.  In  the  execution  of  an  operation  a 
joint  command  post  Is  set  up  or  liaison  offi- 
cers are  exchanged  and  terrain  Is  apportioned 
for  tactical  areas  of  operation.  According 
to  American  military  commanders  these  ar- 
rangements have  proved  to  be  practical  and 
workable. 

5.  Vietcong-North  VietTiamese  forces 

In  December  1066,  the  best  available  esti- 
mates placed  Vletcong  strength  In  South 
Vietnam  at  230,000  men.  This  figure  it 
double  that  of  3  years  ago.  Total  Vletcong 
strength,  apparently,  Is  erteadlly  Increasing 
despite  the  serious  casualties  which  these 
forces  have  suffered  during  the  past  few 
months. 

Of  the  present  total,  approximately  73,000 
are  main  force  soldiers.  Including  14,000  reg- 
ular PAVN  (People's  Army  of  North  Vietnam) 
troops  from  North  Vietnam.  The  Vletcong 
forces  also  Include  about  100,000  militia, 
some  17,000  support  troops  who  operate  alMig 
lines  of  communication,  and  a^roxlmately 
40.000  political  cadres.  It  is  esUmated  thst 
the  Vletcong,  through  local  recruitment  In 
the  south  and  infiltrated  from  the  nortb, 
have  the  capability  of  a  substantial  Increase 
In  their  numbers  within  a  short  period  of 
time. 

Infiltration  of  men  from  North  Vietnam 
through  Laos  has  been  going  on  for  many 
years.  It  was  confined  primarily  to  political 
cadres  and  military  leadership  until  aboot 
the  end  of  1964  when  North  Vietnam  Regu- 
lar Army  troops  began  to  enter  South  Viet- 
nam by  this  route.  It  is  anticipated  thst 
with  the  multiplication  of  routes  throu^ 
Laos  tbe  rate  of  Infiltration  Is  likely  to  In- 
crease threefold  from  the  present  estlmstsd 
1,500  per  month.  The  monsoon,  which  earlier 
was  considered  to  b«  of  greet  significance 
In  Its  effect  on  the  reinforcement  capabili- 
ties of  the  Vletcong  as  well  as  on  the  ability 
of  both  sides  to  prosecute  the  war.  has  proved 
In  experience  to  be  of  minor  consequence  If. 
Indeed,  of  any  consequence  at  all. 
6.  Current  state  of  the  war 

By  November  1966,  American  troops  were 
directly  Involved  1b  haMto  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  at  any  other  tlma  in  the  history 
of  the  Vietnamese  conflict.  At  the  same 
time,  tha  Intensity  of  the  war  Itself  reaohsd 
a  new  high.  Ther  Vlvtcoog  Initiated  1,0M 
Incidents  during  tbe  last  week  of  November 
and  the  total  number  at  teddents  which  had 
ineraaaad  steadily  thraaghoM  1MB.  readied 
3ji88  tatibatmanthj  Thee*  tncltfaats  IhvoiMd 
armad  atta<«a  X19  %o  ragtmental  strangth  m 
weU  as  tanorUm  and  sabotage  ot  vartrnM 
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kinds  and  antiaircraft  fire  against  U.S.  air- 
craft. In  the  later  months  of  1965  the  trend 
was  toward  larger  attacks,  except  In  the 
Mekong  Delta  where  there  were  numerotis 
small-scale  actions. 

With  the  Increase  In  the  Intensity  of  the 
conflict,  there  were  Increased  numbers  of 
casualties  among  all  participants.  In  the 
month  of  November  1965,  alone,  469  Ameri- 
cans were  killed  In  action,  a  figure  repre- 
senting about  35  percent  of  all  Americans 
killed  in  action  in  the  war  until  that  date. 
In  addition,  1,470  Americans  were  listed  as 
wounded  and  33  as  missing.  During  the 
same  month  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  re- 
ported 956  soldiers  killed  In  action,  2,030 
wounded,  and  355  missing.  The  Vletcong, 
for  their  part,  are  estimated  to  have  lost 
6,300  men  killed  In  the  month  and,  In  addi- 
tion, 595  were  taken  prisoner.  Many  of  these 
casualties  were  regulars  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Army. 

7.  The  security  situation  in  South  Vietnam 
The  presence  of  U.S.  combat  forces  has 
acted  to  arrest  the  deterioration  In  general 
security  In  Government-controlled  parts  of 
South  Vietnam.  It  has  also  Improved  the 
ability  of  the  Vietnamese  Government  to 
hold  Saigon,  the  strategic  heart  of  the  coun- 
try, the  coastal  bases,  and  certain  other  key 
areas  in  the  country.  In  the  latter  connec- 
tion, it  should  be  noted  that  a  strategic  route 
(19)  from  the  coast  to  the  western  highlands 
has  been  reopened  for  convoyed  ground  traf- 
fic to  Pleiku,  a  major  military  strongpolnt  In 
the  western  highlands.  On  certain  other 
roads,  an  improvement  In  security  Is  also 
reported. 

8.  Vietcong  reactions 

Faced  by  a  blunting  of  their  military  ef- 
forts, the  Vletcong  have  reacted  strongly  to 
the  new  situation.  Beginning  In  June  an 
estimated  1,500  North  Vietnamese  troops  per 
month  have  entered  South  Vietnam  through 
Laos  and  this  number  Is  rapidly  Increasing. 
The  estimates  are  that  at  least  seven  regi- 
ments of  regular  troops  from  North  Vietnam 
are  now  In  the  country  with  more  on  the 
way.  At  the  same  time  the  Vletcong  have 
in  recent  months  greatly  stepped  up  the  re- 
cruiting, Induction,  and  training  of  South 
Vietnamese  In  the  densely  populated  delta 
region.  They  have  Increased  their  small- 
scale  attacks  In  that  area,  aiming  apparently 
at  Isolated  outposts  and  at  demoralizing  the 
regional  and  popular  forces  as  well  as  harass- 
ing lines  of  supply  and  communication. 

The  stepped-up  activity  of  the  Vletcong  In 
the  countryside  has  been  paralleled  by  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Government  forces 
to  strengthen  their  control  over  the  popula- 
tion In  the  base  areas  and  their  Immediate 
environs.  These  base  areas  themselves  are 
held  In  some  force.  At  the  U.S.  Marine  base 
at  Da  Nang,  for  example,  the  perimeter  of 
security  has  been  pushed  out  about  10  miles. 
The  bulk  of  U.S.  Marine  forces,  however,  Is 
now  preoccupied  In  defense  within  that  pe- 
rimeter. Nevertheless,  it  U  still  possible  for 
the  Vletcong  to  bypass  the  defenders  and 
penetrate  the  area  in  sporadic  hit-and-run 
raids.  Communications  between  the  base 
areas  along  the  coast  are  still  subject  to 
Vietcong  ambush  and  attack. 

In  Saigon,  heavily  defended  as  It  Is,  the 
rattle  of  automatic  weapons  fire  or  the  ex- 
plosion of  mortar  shells  In  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  are  not  uncommon  sounds  by  day 
or  by  night.  Vletcong  ability  to  carry  out 
terroristic  attacks  within  the  city  Itself  Is 
from  time  to  time  made  evident.  Indeed,  It 
is  considered  by  some  that  Saigon  with  its 
many  vulnerabilities  to  sabotage  and  terror- 
ism and  Hanoi  with  Its  exposure  to  air  at- 
tack are  mutual  hostages,  one  for  the  other. 
9.  Impact  of  increased  American  forces  on 
the  Vietnamese 

The  arrival  In  Vietnam  of  American  com- 
(,!^L^?°P*   ^^   ^"^^   numbers   has   had   an 
immediate   positive   psychological   effect   on 
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Government-held  areas.  Not  only  has  there 
been  an  Improvement  of  morale  In  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  armed  forces,  there  has 
also  been  a  return  of  confidence  among  Viet- 
namese civilians.  This  Is  especially  true  In 
Saigon  where  the  Increased  American  pres- 
ence Is  taken  as  Insurance  against  an  immi- 
nent collapse  of  the  existing  structure.' 
Politically  and  commercially  minded  Viet- 
namese, seeing  that  the  United  States  had 
so  far  committed  itself,  have  found  renewed 
courage  and  confidence. 

Of  great  significance  Is  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  a  period  of  government  stability  in 
Vietnam  following  the  arrival  of  additional 
U.S.  troops.  This  stabUlty  Is  more  essential 
than  ever  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
confidence  after  the  debUltatlng  conse- 
quences of  the  repeated  coups  which  fol- 
lowed the  assassination  of  President  Diem. 
It  Is  also  vital  for  the  effective  prosecution 
of  war  and  the  formulation  and  carrying  out 
of  social,  economic,  and  political  reform 
programs, 

10.  The  government  of  Gen.  Nguyen  Cao  Ky 
The  new  leadership  in  goverrm:ient  which 
Is  drawn  largely  from  military  circles  Is 
young  and  hopeful,  but  with  little  knowl- 
edge of  politics.  Gen.  Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  the 
Prime  Minister,  recognizes  that  a  purely 
military  solution  to  the  problems  of  Vietnam 
Is  not  possible.  Security  and  social  and 
economic  reform.  In  his  view,  must  proceed 
hand  In  hand  In  order  to  gain  the  support 
of  the  people. 

The  new  leaders  express  the  Intention 
of  moving  toward  some  form  of  representa- 
tive civilian  government,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  history  and  needs  of  the  Viet- 
namese people.  They  speak  of  a  consultative 
assembly  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  consti- 
tution and  hearings  throughout  the  coun- 
try on  the  constitution  with  a  view  to  a 
referendum  at  the  end  of  1966.  The  refer- 
endum, according  to  their  concepts,  would 
be  followed  by  elections  to  a  legislative  body 
by  the  end  of  1967,  if  by  that  time  elections 
can  be  held  without  Intimidation  In  as  much 
as  two-thirds  of  the  country.  Some  ob- 
servers believe  that,  perhaps,  not  hiore  than 
25  percent  of  the  villages  under  Government 
control  In  South  Vietnam  would  be  free 
from  Intimidation  at  an  election  at  the 
present  time. 

In  addition  to  prosecuting  the  war,  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  is  seeking  to  initiate 
measures  to  protect  and  improve  the  wel- 
fare of  the  population.  With  the  Indis- 
pensable assistance  of  U.S.  aid,  food  and 
other  commodities  are  being  Imported  into 
the  country  to  meet  current  needs  and  to 
Insure  that  the  price  of  staples  such  as  rice, 
fish,  and  canned  milk  remain  within  the 
reach  of  the  people, 

11.  The  pacification  or  civic  action  program 
A  new  effort  Is  also  being  made  to  bring 
the  people  of  the  villages  Into  closer  and 
firmer  rapport  with  the  Government.  In 
the  period  following  the  fall  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  the  so-called  pacifi- 
cation or  civic  action  program  which  brought 
government,  police,  economic,  and  social 
organization  into  the  hamlets,  was  allowed 
In  large  measure  to  lapse.  Due  to  subse- 
quent changes  of  government,  there  were 
eventually  only  a  very  few  people  left  to 
carry  on  this  work.  Military  necessity  re- 
quired the  Govenunent  to  concentrate  on 
attempting  to  stop  Vletcong  military 
advances. 

The  present  Government  Is  once  again  seek- 
ing to  create  an  organization  to  carry  out  a 


>  The  Illustrative  story  Is  told  of  the  Viet- 
namese professional  man  who  sold  his  house 
In  Saigon  In  January  of  1965  In  despair  over 
the  deteriorating  situation,  only  to  buy  back 
the  same  house  later  In  the  year,  following 
the  arrival  of  American  troops,  for  twice  the 
price  at  which  he  had  sold  it. 


program  of  pacification  or  civic  action. 
Screening  the  cadres  left  from  the  programs 
of  previous  governments,  a  basic  group 
has  been  selected.  Together  with  additional 
groups  to  be  trained  It  Is  expected  that  a 
total  number  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  for 
pacification  teams  In  the  priority  areas 
chosen  by  the  Government  of  Vietnam  will  be 
available  by  the  end  of  1966. 

The  present  plan  for  pacification  work  Is 
regarded  by  observerers  as  more  thorough 
and  more  realistic  than  previous  efforts.  It 
contemplates  teams  remaining  in  each  vil- 
lage for  an  Initial  period  of  several  months 
with  subsequent  followups  over  a  period  of 
at  least  1  year.  The  belief  Is  that  the  In- 
habitants can  generally  be  sufflclently  won 
over  to  the  side  of  the  Government  In  that 
period  and  conditions  established  where  elec- 
tions for  local  officials  can  be  held.  It  Is 
realized,  however,  that  even  then  the  work 
cannot  be  considered  as  completed. 
12.  Other  programs 
In  addition  to  giving  strong  support  to 
the  pacification  program,  the  new  Govern- 
ment has  numerous  other  plans  to  better 
the  lot  of  the  people.  There  are,  for  ex- 
ample, projects  to  improve  the  pay  of  the 
troops,  construct  low-cost  housing,  and  re- 
distribute land.  In  this  connection  a  pro- 
gram has  been  Inaugurated  to  give  700,000 
acres  of  land  to  180,000  farmers.  It  Is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  Government  programs 
of  this  kind,  many  of  which  have  been  at- 
tempted In  various  forms  before,  will  re- 
quire years  before  any  substantial  political 
effect  upon  the  population  can  be  an- 
ticipated. 

13.  Economic  aspects  of  the  conflict 
The  Government  of  Vietnam  has  also  In- 
stituted a  resources  control  program  In  an 
effort  to  restrict  the  Vletcong's  ability  to  get 
the  things  they  need  to  carry  on  the  war.  In 
most  parts  of  Vietnam,  which  is  a  naturally 
rich  and  productive  country,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  enough  food  to  support  life. 
This  Is  particularly  true  In  the  fertile  and 
densely  populated  delta  of  the  south  with 
Its  great  rice  fields  and  network  of  inter- 
connecting canals.  The  Vietcong  obtain 
money  by  many  means.  Including  taxation 
and  extortion,  and  they  can  and  do  use  these 
funds  to  purchase  food  In  the  countryside 
and  medicines  in  district  and  Provincial 
towns.  The  Vletcong  can  and  do  attack 
trucks  and  convoys  on  the  roads  and  seize  the 
weapons,  ammunition,  and  the  other  goods 
which  they  may  carry. 

By  a  system  of  rationing.  Identity  cards, 
and  resource  control.  Including  checkpoints 
and  mobile  control  teams,  however,  the  Gov- 
prnment  hopes  to  stop  the  Vletcong  from 
obtaining  key  commodities  such  as  food  and 
medicines  in  key  areas  such  as  the  highlands, 
which  Is  a  deficit  region.  In  other  areas  it 
Is  hoped  that  the  system  will  make  goods 
less  available  for  the  Vletcong  and  more  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  obtain. 

It  must  be  said  that  there  Is  also  a  re- 
verse side  to  this  picture.  The  Vletcong. 
operating  in  the  countryside,  have  the  abil- 
ity to  restrict  the  flow  of  food  to  cities  and 
population  centers  such  as  Saigon.  Vegeta- 
bles, for  example,  come  to  Saigon  from  Dalat 
m  the  central  higlilands.  Sugar  also  comes 
to  Saigon  along  the  same  road  which  is  con- 
trolled In  part  by  the  Vletcong,  It  Is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  commodities  reaching 
Saigon's  markets  by  road  from  the  Dalat 
area  have  paid  a  tax  to  the  Vletcong  before 
reaching  the  city  and  that  unless  the  tex  is 
paid  they  will  not  reach  the  city.  The  fact 
is  plain:  Much  of  Saigon's  Indigenous  food 
and  commodity  supply  depends  on  the  suf- 
ferance of  the  Vletcong  and  on  pavments  to 
them. 

The  ravages  of  war  and  terrorism,  however, 
are  taking  a  toll  of  the  country's  productive 
capacity.    Rice  fields  and  rubber  plantations 
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tn  arMM  th&t  are  being  bombed  and  fought 
orer  no  longer  produce  their  contribution  to 
fMd  the  people  and  to  nourish  the  economy. 
Fledgling  enterprlM*  In  outlying  areas,  cut 
off  from  suppllea  and  from  markets  by  In* 
terrupted  communications,  wither  and  fall. 
Along  with  Increased  Vletcong  activity  la 
the  delta  In  recent  months,  there  has  been 
growing  Vletcong  restriction  on  the  flow  of 
rice  from  that  region  to  the  Saigon  market. 
The  result  Is  that  Vietnam,  a  rice  surplus 
region,  in  ISOO.  will  have  to  Import  at  least 
900,000  tons  of  rice  from  abroad  under  U.S 
aid  programs  to  feed  the  population  of  the 
eltlea  and  towns  under  the  OoTemment's 
control. 

Although,  as  has  been  said,  the  arrival  of 
large  numbers  of  American  troops  has  gone 
far  to  restore  bualnen  confidence  In  the 
cities  of  Vietnam,  there  have  been  adverse 
effects  as  well.  One  of  these  Is  the  creation 
of  a  labor  shortage,  particularly  among 
skilled  workers,  as  men  have  been  drained 
away  from  normal  areas  of  employment  to 
the  base  complexes  and  other  regions  where 
construction  projects  are  being  pushed  to 
create  the  logistic  structure  and  other  fa- 
cilities required   by  the  American  forces. 

Inflationary  pre&sures  resulting  from  the 
war  and  the  changed  U.S.  role  have  thus  far 
been  kept  within  bounds.  Saigon  Itself, 
however,  has  an  overstlmulated  atmosphere 
of  almost  hectic  pros{>erlty,  In  some  respects, 
as  the  Impact  of  spending  by  American  serv- 
icemen and  the  effect  of  U.S.  defense  ex- 
penditure make  themselves  felt.  There  are 
also  the  beginnings  of  the  rumblings  of  per- 
sonal discontent  and  antagonism  which  gen- 
erally characterize  the  reaction  In  any  na- 
tion to  the  stidden  Infusion  of  a  large  body 
of  foreign  forces. 

14.  Summation 
In  sum.  the  overall  control  of  the  country 
remains  about  the  same  as  It  was  at  the 
beginning  of  1965.  It  Is  estimated  that  about 
23  percent  of  the  population  la  under  Vlet- 
oong  control  and  about  18  percent  Inhabits 
oonteated  areas.  About  00  percent  of  the 
p<^ulatlon  tn  the  country  Is,  at  present, 
uiuler  some  form  of  geremment  control, 
largely  because  of  Its  hold  on  Saigon  and 
otlrar  oltlw  and  large  towns. 

Tbe  population  of  the  cities  has  been  aug- 
mented by  a  great  number  of  refugees. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  In  number,  they  are 
for  the  greater  p«rt  composed  of  people  who 
have  fled  to  the  cities  In  an  effort  to  escape 
the  spreading  Intensity  of  the  war.  In  this 
sense,  they  are  unlike  the  refugees  who  came 
from  North  Vietnam  In  19M.  These  earlier 
rafufSM  oonscloualy  choae  to  leave  their  an- 
OMtral  homes  and  come  south  permanently. 
rather  than  accept  a  Communist  regime. 
The  new  refugees,  for  the  most  part,  are 
believed  merely  to  be  waiting  for  an  end  to 
the  fighting  in  order  to  return  to  their  homes 
and  land. 

The  Vletcong  have  stepped  up  sabotage, 
terrorism,  and  hit-and-run  attacks  In  the 
Oorernment-held  areas  which  are,  princi- 
pally, cities  and  major  towns  and  Indeterml- 
oate.  but  limited,  extensions  outward  from 
them.  Harassment  by  United  States  and 
Vietnamese  air  attack  and  airborne  forces 
has  Ineresaed  In  the  firmly  held  Vletcong 
areas  of  South  Vietnam  which  are  almost 
entirely  rural.  And.  of  oourse.  North  Viet- 
BAm  has  been  brought  under  air  attack. 

In  general,  however,  what  the  Saigon  Oot- 
emment  held  In  the  way  of  terrain  In  the 
early  months  of  IMU  (and  It  was  already 
eoosldsrably  Issa  than  was  held  at  the  time 
at  the  ■ssasrtnatlon  of  Ngo  Dlnh  IXem ) .  is 
stlU  held.  What  was  controlled  then  by  the 
VlsCoooff  is  BtUl  oontroUsd  by  the  Vletcong. 
Wbat  Uy  bstwssn  was  contested  at  the  out- 
set of  1908  and  Is  still  contested. 

B.  vnoiiAaf  AMO  Tta  M*Tioits  or  uoa 
Other  nations  of  Asia  generally  view  the 
oonflict    in    Vietnam    with    great    oonosm. 


Those  countries  nearest  to  Vietnam  see  In 
the  spread  and  increasing  Intensity  of  the 
warfare  a  heightened  dani^er  of  a  spillover 
Into  their  territory  They  seme  that  the 
longer  the  conflict  continues  and  the  more  It 
escalates  the  greater  becomes  this  danger  to 
themselves.  Furthermore,  they  fear  the 
effect  upon  their  own  future  should  all  of 
Vietnam  become  a  Communist  state 

Laos  already  finds  Itself  deeply  although 
unwillingly  Involved  on  the  fringes  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam  The  fighting  within  Laos, 
which  continues  despite  the  1962  Geneva 
Agreement,  is  now  a  closely  Interwoven  part 
of  the  Vietnamese  struggle  The  connection 
Is  most  pronounced  In  the  eastern  part  of 
Laos  which  lies  within  the  control  of  the 
Communist  Pathet  Lao  forces.  This  region, 
the  so-called  Laotian  panhandle,  Is  a  natural 
Infiltration  route  for  men  and  supplies  from 
North  Vietnam  Into  South  Vietnam.  A  long 
border  abutting  on  South  Vietnam  makes 
It  poeslble  for  troops  and  equipment  from 
Hanoi  to  reach  far  south  through  Commu- 
nist-controlled territory  In  Laos  with  a  mini- 
mum of  risk  before  being  diverted  across  the 
border  Into  South  Vietnam  by  any  number 
of  lateral  communications  routes.  New 
roads  have  been  constructed  through  this 
mountainous  terrain  along  which  men  and 
supplies  can  pass,  for  the  most  part  undetect- 
ed, protected  as  they  are  In  some  regions 
by  double  canopies  of  jungle  foliage.  These 
roads  are  not  easily  susceptible  to  aerial  in- 
terdiction. 

Cambodia,  in  a  different  manner  and  to 
a  much  lesser  extent  than  Laos,  Is  already 
directly  touched  by  the  fighting  In  Vietnam. 
There  are  repeated  charges  that  Cambodian 
territory  Is  being  used  as  a  base  for  Vletcong 
operations.  That  Is  possible  In  view  of  the 
remoteness  and  obscurity  of  the  border  but 
there  Is  no  firm  evidence  of  any  such  orga- 
nized usage  and  no  evidence  whatsoever  that 
any  alleged  usage  of  Cambodian  soil  is  with 
the  sanction  much  less  the  assistance  of  the 
Cambodian  Goverrmient  Prince  Sihanouk 
responded  immediately  to  a  recent  allega- 
tion that  the  Cambodian  F>ort  of  Slhanouk- 
vllle  is  being  used  to  transship  supplies  to 
the  Vletcong  by  calling  for  an  Investigation 
by  the  International  Control  Commission 
which  was  set  up  under  the  Geneva  Accords 
of  1954. 

Cambodia's  overwhelming  concern  Is  the 
preservation  of  Its  national  Integrity  which, 
in  times  past,  has  been  repeatedly  violated 
by  more  powerful  neighbors  and  Is  still  sub- 
ject to  occasional  forays  from  a  minor  dissi- 
dent movement  (the  Khmer  Serai)  which  has 
been  allowed  to  base  Itself  In  the  neighboring 
nations.  Cambodia  seeks  recognition  and 
respect  of  Its  borders  by  all  parties  to  the 
conflict.  It  asks  to  be  left  to  live  In  peace 
so  that  it  may  concentrate  on  Its  own  prob- 
lems and  Internal  development.  The  Cam- 
bodians have  made  great  Internal  progress, 
largely  through  their  own  efforts  supple- 
mented by  a  Judicious  use  of  aid  frcan  the 
United  States  In  the  past  and  from  other 
nations  both  in  the  past  and  at  the  present 
time.  They  have  a  peaceful  and  productive 
nation  with  an  Intense  sense  of  national 
unity  and  loyalty  to  Prince  Sihanouk. 

The  fact  that  fighting  in  South  Vietnam 
has  raged  close  to  the  border  and  there  have, 
as  a  result,  been  occasional  border  Incursions 
and  bombing  of  Cambodian  territory  has 
caused  the  deepest  concern  to  the  Cambodian 
Government  Cambodia  can  be  expected  to 
make  tlie  most  vigorous  efforts  to  resist  be- 
coming directly  Involved  In  the  struggle 
stirglng  through  South  Vietnam  and  to  repel 
to  the  best  of  its  capability  direct  and  or- 
ganized Invasions  of  Its  territory  which  may 
stem  from  the  mounting  tempo  of  the  war. 

Thailand,  the  only  country  on  the  south- 
east Asia  mainland  directly  allied  with  the 
United  States,  seeks  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  as  an  ally  while  avoiding  a 
spillover    of    the    war    Into    Thai    territory. 


That  course  Is  becoming  Increasingly  difficult 
to  maintain.  Thailand  has  a  large  number 
of  North  Vietnamese  living  In  Its  northeast 
region  bordering  on  Laos.  This  element  re- 
tains  an  afflnlty  for  Hanoi  and  Is  susceptible 
to  Its  Infiuence.  Moreover,  In  the  recent 
past  Pelplng  has  brought  to  the  forefront  a 
Thai  leader  In  exile  and  has  Increased  the 
Intensity  of  Its  propaganda  attacks  against 
Thailand.  Reports  of  terrorism  and  sabotage 
In  the  northeast  of  Thailand  are  Increasing. 
The  Vietnamese  war  was  brought  very  close 
to  Thai  territory  In  NovMnber  1965.  A  Pathet 
Lao  military  thrust  toward  the  Laotian  town 
of  Thakkek  on  the  Mekong,  which  was  sup. 
ported  by  North  Vietnamese  troops,  was  for- 
tultously  driven  back  by  Government  forces. 
Had  It  not  been  repelled,  the  war,  in  effect^ 
would  have  reached  the  point  where  It  made 
direct  contact  with  Thailand's  frontier. 

Nations  In  Asia  more  geographically  re- 
mote from  the  war  In  South  Vletnarn  are 
nonetheless  conscious  of  the  dangers  to  the 
entire  area  as  the  struggle  in  South  Vietnam 
becomes  more  prolonged  and  ever  more  in- 
tense. These  countries  range  from  neutral 
and  nonallned  Burma  through  such  allies 
of  the  United  States  as  the  Philippines  and 
Japan. 

Each  of  the  countries  of  Asia  has  Its  own 
Internal  problems.  Each  has  varying  de- 
grees of  Internal  stability.  Each  ha^  &&  a 
principal  concern,  the  avoidance  of  direct 
Involvement  In  the  Vietnamese  conflict.  With 
the  exception  of  Korea,  there  Is  little  likeli- 
hood of  substantial  material  help  from  these 
sources  In  providing  military  assistance  In 
South  Vietnam.  Others  are  either  unwill- 
ing or  reluctant  to  become  Involved  In  a 
military  sense  or  are  unable  to  do  so  because 
of  Inner  difficulties  or  the  broader  strategic 
requirements  of  the  Asian  situation.  Even 
with  respect  to  Korea.  It  is  obvious  that  any 
withdrawal  of  forces  for  use  in  Vietnam 
creates  new  problems  of  military  balance  as 
between  North  and  South  Korea.  It  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  peace  in  the  Korean 
peninsula  Is  still  held  together  only  by  » 
tenuous  truce. 

The  Asian  nations  generally  are  aware  of 
their  own  relative  p>owerlessne88  to  Influence 
the  main  course  of  events,  or.  In  the  flnal 
analysis,  to  control  their  own  destinies  should 
the  conflict  In  Vietnam  ultimately  develop 
Into  a  confrontation  between  the  United 
States  and  Conmiunlst  China  with  all  that 
such  an  eventuality  might  Imply  for  the 
peace  of  Asia  and  the  world.  In  Japan,  for 
example,  there  Is  a  deep  anxiety  over  the 
possible  consequences  to  that  nation  of  such 
a  confrontation  If  It  should  materialize.  The 
memory  of  the  escalation  of  the  limited 
Manchurlan  incident  of  30  years  ago  into 
a  seemingly  Interminable  war  on  the  main- 
land of  China  is  not  yet  dead  In  Japan. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  nations  of  Asia  rec- 
ognize the  Immense  Importance  to  them- 
selves of  what  Is  transpiring  In  Vietnam. 
But  they  also  recognize  their  own  limita- 
tions in  the  face  of  It.  Their  immediate 
preoccupation.  In  any  event,  Is  with  their 
own  Internal  problems  and  development. 
Throughout  the  area  there  Is  a  continuing 
interest  In  activities  Involving  peaceful  co- 
operation for  economic  development.  The 
Peace  Corps  Is  generally  welcomed  wherever 
It  operates  and,  notably.  In  the  Philippines. 
The  new  Asian  Development  Bank  Is  being 
launched  with  considerable  enthusiasm.  The 
Mekong  project  has  warm  support  through- 
out the  region  and  considerable  interest  In 
Cambodia,  which  Is  central  to  the  concept. 

It  la  clear  that  none  of  the  nations  of  the 
area  desires  the  domination  of  either  Chins 
or  the  United  States.  Given  a  choice.  It  l» 
doubtful  that  any  nation  would  like  to  we 
the  Influence  of  the  United  States  with- 
drawn completely  from  southeast  Asia. 
Generally  speaking,  the  nations  of  the  are* 
welcome  peaceful  ties  with  the  Unltsd 
States  and  our  participation  in  the  devel- 
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opment  of  the  region  If  that  participation 
does  not  become  overwhelming. 

C.  TUX  SOVIET  UNION  AND  EASTESN  ECKOPE 

Without  exception  the  Soviet  Union,  Po- 
land, and  Rumania  give  full  and  Arm  sup- 
port to  the  position  of  Hanoi  and  the  Vlet- 
cong. They  are  quick  In  their  denunciation 
of  the  U.S.  role  In  South  Vietnam  and  ve- 
hement against  U.S.  bombing  m  North 
Vietnam. 

Part  of  this  solidarity  Is  undoubtedly  de- 
rived from  Ideological  affinities.  Whatever 
attitudes  they  may  manifest  toward  Com- 
munist China,  and  they  vary,  It  Is  clear  that 
responsibility  for  the  continuation  of  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  Is  assigned  to  the  United 
States  and  this  Is  regarded  as  an  Impediment 
to  Improvement  In  political  relations  with 
this  country. 

Tliere  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  So- 
viet Union,  In  present  circumstances,  sees  Its 
way  clear  or,  In  fact.  Is  anxious  to  play  a 
slgniflcant  role  to  assist  in  bringing  an  end 
to  hostilities  In  Vietnam.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  steadfastly  refused  to  Join  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  other  cochalrman  of  the 
1954  Geneva  Conference,  In  calling  for  a  re- 
convening of  that  Conference.  They  have 
emphasized  repeatedly  In  public  statements 
as  well  as  in  other  ways  that  they  have  no 
intention  of  taking  an  Initiative  for  peace 
m  Vietnam  at  this  time. 

The  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  have  rea- 
son for  concern  over  the  continuation  of  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  and  Its  escalation.  Some 
of  these  reasons  have  to  do  with  their  own 
national  preoccupations  and  the  situation 
in  Europe.  Both  Poland  and  Rumania,  for 
example,  have  a  very  substantial  trade  with 
the  Western  World  and  remain  Interested  in 
Increased  trade  with  the  United  States 
should  conditions  permit.  Both  might  well 
be  disposed  to  make  a  contribution  to  a 
settlement  of  the  Vietnam  problem  to  the 
extent  their  capabilities  permit  but  only 
should  they  see  some  possibility  of  success. 

D.    COMMtrNIST     CHINA 

Behind  the  war  In  Vietnam,  behind  the 
leers  and  preoccupations  of  other  Asian  na- 
tions and  through  the  attitudes  of  the  East- 
ern European  countries  and  the  Soviet  Union 
runs  the  shadow  of  Communist  China. 

Until  now  the  Chinese  Communists  have 
not  Introduced  their  manpower  directly  Into 
the  conflict  although  they  clearly  recognize 
that  the  war  may  reach  that  point.  They 
recognize,  too,  that  the  war  may  Impinge 
upon  China  herself  at  some  point  and  have 
begun  to  make  preliminary  preparations  for 
that  eventuality. 

For  the  present,  however,  the  Chinese  ap- 
pear to  take  the  view  that  their  direct  Inter- 
vention In  Vietnam  Is  not  reqtilred  since: 
(1)  The  war  in  South  Vietnam  is  a  people's 
war  which  the  Vletcong  are  winning;  (2) 
North  Vietnam  is  successfully  defending  It- 
self; (3)  the  more  the  United  States  escalates 
the  war  the  higher  our  casualties  will  be  and 
the  more  dlscotiraged  we  will  become;  and 
(4)  the  United  States  cannot  win,  in  any 
event,  according  to  Chinese  theories. 

It  Is  from  Communist  China  that  Hanoi 
and  the  Vletcong  derive  the  bulk  of  their 
outside  material  support.  It  Is  from  Commu- 
nist China  that  there  has  aUo  flowed  en- 
couragement of  resistance  to  negotiation  or 
COTipromlse.  As  the  war  escalates  and  Hanoi 
becomes  ever  more  dependent  upon  Chinese 
•upport,  a  dependence  which  Soviet  aid  at 
t>e8t  only  tempers,  the  UkeUhood  also  in- 
creases that  North  Vietnam  will  not  be  able 
to  negotiate  a  settlement  without  at  least  the 
teclt  consent  of  China.  In  fact,  that  point 
may  ahready  have  been  reached. 

«.  coNCLtrDrNo  comments 
A  rapid  solution  to  the  conflict  In  Vietnam 
«•  not  In  immediate  prospect.     This  would 
•PPear  to  be  the  case  whether  miUtary  vlc- 
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tory  Is  pursued  or  negotlaUons  do,  In  fact, 
materialize. 

Insofar  as  the  military  situation  Is  con- 
cerned, the  large-scale  Introduction  of  U.S. 
forces  and  their  entry  into  combat  has 
blunted  but  not  turned  back  the  drive  of 
the  Vletcong.  The  latter  have  responded 
to  the  Increased  American  role  with  c  further 
strengthening  of  their  forces  by  local  recruit- 
ment In  the  south  and  reinforcements  from 
the  north  and  a  general  stepping  up  of  mili- 
tary acUvlty.  As  a  result  the  lines  remain 
drawn  In  South  Vietnam  In  substantially  the 
same  pattern  as  they  were  at  the  outset  of 
the  Increased  U.S.  commitment.  What  has 
changed  basically  Is  the  scope  and  Intensity 
of  the  struggle  and  the  part  which  Is  being 
played  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  North     Vietnam. 

Despite  the  great  Increase  In  American 
military  commitment.  It  Is  doubtful  in  ^-lew 
of  the  acceleration  of  Vletcong  efforts  that 
the  constricted  position  now  held  In  Vietnam 
by  the  Saigon  government  can  continue  to 
be  held  for  the  indefinite  future,  let  alone 
extended,  without  a  further  augmentation 
of  American  forces  on  the  ground.  Indeed, 
If  present  trends  continue,  there  Is  no  assur- 
ance as  to  what  ultimate  Increase  in  Amer- 
ican military  commitment  will  be  required 
before  the  conflict  Is  terminated.  For  the 
fact  Is  that  under  present  terms  of  reference 
and  as  the  war  has  evolved,  the  question  is 
not  one  of  applying  Increased  U.S.  pressure 
to  a  deflned  military  situation  but  rather  of 
pressing  against  a  military  situation  which 
is,  In  effect,  open  ended.  How  open  Is  de- 
pendent on  the  extent  to  which  North  Viet- 
nam and  its  supporters  are  willing  and  able 
to  meet  Increased  force  by  Increased  force. 
All  of  mainland  southeast  Asia,  at  least,  can- 
not be  ruled  out  as  a  potential  battlefleld.  As 
noted,  the  war  has  already  expanded  slg- 
nlflcantly  into  Laos  and  Is  beginning  to  lap 
over  the  Cambodian  border  while  pressures 
Increase  in  the  northeast  of  Thailand. 

Even  if  the  war  remains  substantially  with- 
in Its  present  limits,  there  is  little  foundation 
for  the  expectation  that  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  In  Saigon  will  be  able,  In  the  near 
future,  to  carry  a  much  greater  burden  than 
It  is  now  carrying.  This  is  in  no  sense  a 
reflection  on  the  caliber  of  the  current  leaders 
of  Vietnam.  But  the  fact  Is  that  they  are, 
as  other  Vietnamese  Governments  have  been 
over  the  past  decade,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
beginning  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
popular  mobilization  in  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  are  starting,  moreover,  from 
a  point  considerably  behind  that  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  of  President  Dlem's 
assassination.  Under  present  concepts  and 
plans,  then,  what  lies  ahead  U.  literally,  a 
vast  and  continuing  undertaking  In  social 
engineering  in  the  wake  of  such  mlll*-ary 
progress  as  may  be  registered.  And  for  many 
years  to  come  this  task  will  be  very  heavily 
dependent  on  U.S.  foreign  aid. 

The  basic  concept  of  present  American 
policy  with  respect  to  Vietnam  casts  the 
United  States  in  the  role  of  support  of  the 
Vietnamese  Government  and  p>eople.  This 
concept  becomes  more  difficult  to  maintain  as 
the  military  participation  of  the  United 
States  undergoes  rapid  Increase.  Yet  a 
change  In  the  basic  concept  could  have  a 
most  unfortimate  Impact  upon  the  Viet- 
namese people  and  the  world  at  large.  What 
is  involved  here  is  the  necessity  for  the 
greatest  restraint  In  word  and  action,  lest  the 
concept  be  eroded  and  the  war  drained  of  a 
purpose  with  meaning  to  the  people  of 
Vietnam. 

This  danger  is  great,  not  only  because  of 
the  military  realities  of  the  situation  but  also 
because,  with  a  few  exceptions,  assistance  has 
not  been  and  U  not  likely  to  be  forthcom- 
ing for  the  war  effort  in  South  Vietnam 
from  nations  other  than  the  United  SUtee. 
On  the  contrary,  as  It  now  appears,  the  longer 
the  war  continues  in  Its  present  pattern  and 


the  more  It  expands  in  scope,  the  greater 
will  become  the  strain  placed  upon  the  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  allies  both 
la  the  Far  East  and  In  Europe. 

Many  nations  are  deeply  desirous  of  an 
end  to  this  conflict  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Few  are  specific  as  to  the  manner  In  which 
this  end  can  be  brought  about  or  the  ahapa 
it  Is  likely  to  take.  In  any  event,  even 
though  other  nations.  In  certain  circum- 
stances, may  be  willing  to  play  a  third-party 
role  In  bringing  about  negotUtlons,  any  pros- 
pects for  effective  negotiations  at  this  time 
land  they  are  slim)  are  likely  to  be  largely 
dependent  on  the  initiatives  and  efforts  of 
the  combatants. 

Negotiations  at  this  time,  moreover,  If  they 
do  come  about,  and  If  they  are  acoompanled 
by  a  cease-fire  and  standfast,  would  serve  to 
stabUlze  a  situation  In  which  the  majority 
of  the  population  remains  under  nominal 
government  control  but  In  which  dominance 
of  the  countryside  rests  largely  In  the  hands 
of  the  Vletcong.  What  might  eventually  ma- 
terlallze  through  negotlaUons  from  this  sit- 
uation cannot  be  foreseen  at  this  time  with 
any  degree  of  certainty. 

That  Is  not,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  satisfac- 
tory prospect.  What  needs  also  to  be  borne 
In  mind,  however.  Is  that  the  vlalble  alterna- 
tive at  thU  time  and  under  present  terms  of 
reference  Is  the  Indefinite  expansion  and  in- 
tensification of  the  war  which  will  require 
the  continuous  Introduction  of  additional 
U.S.  forces.  The  end  of  that  course  can- 
not be  foreseen,  either,  and  there  are  no 
grounds  for  optimism  that  the  end  is  likely 
to  be  reached  within  the  confines  of  South 
Vietnam  or  within  the  very  near  future. 

In  short,  such  choices  as  may  be  open  are 
not  simple  choices.  They  are  dlfllcult  and 
painful  choices  and  they  are  beset  with  many 
Impounderables.  The  situation,  as  It  now 
appears,  offers  only  the  very  elim  prospect 
of  a  Just  settlement  by  negotUtlons  or  the 
alternative  prospect  of  a  continuance  of  the 
conflict  In  the  direction  of  a  general  war 
on  the  Asian  mainland. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Madam  President, 
since  our  return  from  our  travels,  each 
of  us.  of  course,  has  been  asked  to  add 
our  personal  impressions  to  the  report. 

The  report  speaks  for  itself  and  repre- 
sents a  consensus  of  the  Ave  Senators 
Involved.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  con- 
ceivably encompass  the  hundreds  of  re- 
actions and  impressions  which  we  expe- 
rienced and  are  still  digesting. 

It  may  be  useful,  therefore.  Madam 
President,  to  include  at  this  point  hi  the 
Record — and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  do  so— some  excerpts  from  comments 
I  have  made  since  our  return. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rdcord 
as  follows: 

I  have  said  that  Vietnam  was  the  single 
consistently  recurring  subject  in  our  discus-' 
slons : 

Only  the  Communist  countries  urged  our 
unconditional  withdrawal  from  South  Viet- 
nam—with varying  degrees  of  emphasis  and 
harshness  m  their  crlUcism  of  American 
policy. 

■raere  appeared  to  be  an  underlying  regret 
in  Warsaw,  Moscow,  and  Bucharest  that  the 
Vietnam  problem  exlsu  and  a  wish  that  it 
might  go  away— but  the  words  used  con- 
sistently placed  responsibility  upon  the 
United  States  for  the  existence  of  the  prob- 
lem and  for  eliminating  it. 

There  was  a  general  imeaslneas  about  ths 
dreadful  uncertainties  to  which  ths  Vlst- 
zuunese  conflict  might  lead. 

There  was  a  general  pessimism  about  ths 
prospects  for  a  negotiated  setUement  but 
indications  of  an  interest  in  contributing  to 
that  objective  if  the  opportunity  arose. 
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Tbruv  WM  rvj  great  uneasiness  in  soutb- 
M*t  AMiM  MM  to  the  consequences  for  soutb- 
•Mt  Aalan  countries  of  a  complete  Uj8.  with- 
drawal. 

All  the  arMU  of  the  world  which  we 
irlaltcd  w«re  a  constant  source  of  interest  to 
aU  of  us.  but  southeast  Asia  had  a  particu- 
lar faaeinauon. 
It  Is,  of  course,  the  site  of  our  greatest 
rarsMU  problem. 
It  la  an  ar«a  of  great  variety  and  beauty. 
It  la  an  ar«a  of  great  resources  and  poten- 
tial rlehnaas. 

Om  th*  surface,  the  nve  countries  we 
▼!■•*•<*— Burma,  Laos.  ThaUand,  Cambodia, 
»nd  South  Vlatnam — have  much  in  conunon 
and  would  appear  to  have  much  to  gain 
from  a  cloaar  asaoolatlon. 

In  reality  tbart  are  differences  and  divi- 
sions, deep  seated  and  historic,  which  are 
sources  of  constant  friction — and  InatablUty 
even  within  a  glvan  country. 

And  the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  Is  as  great  as  anywhere  in  the  world, 
*nd  productive  of  more  InsubUlty 

There  Is  no  love  or  natural  affinity  between 
any  of  thase  countries  and  China — before 
or  alnce  mainland  China  has  gone  Com- 
munist; and  each  of  these  countries,  in  Its 
own  way  is  seeking  to  be  independent  of 
Chinee*  domination  and  control. 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  but 
that  all  of  them  would  fall  under  Chinese 
domination  and  control  if  the  United  states 
withdraws  or  is  driven  from  South  Vietnam. 
To  ttM  leaders  of  Red  China.  South  Viet- 
nam to  Just  another  Incident  in  the  long 
struggle  which  they  have  waged  for  40  years 
and  which  they  Intend  to  continue  to  wage 
for  the  ultimate  supremacy  of  their  brand  of 
Ofwnmunism  in  the  world. 

They  will  not  be  diverted  from  their  ulti- 
mate objaetlve  by  whatever  happens  in  Viet- 


Only  the  forces  of  evolution  and  change, 
whan,  as,  and  if  their  country  emerges  as 
a  modem.  Industrial  state,  can  blunt  or 
eliminate  their  revolutionary  fervor  and  per- 
suade them  to  accept  coexistence  and  di- 
rmttj  aa  the  normal  condition  of  the  world. 

Thto  U  the  raallty  as  we  seek  a  way  to 
resolve  the  Vietnam  dllenuna. 


stJBsnTunoN  op  private  por 

PUBLIC  CREDIT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Madam  President.  I  am 
sure  that  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  will  welcome  the  special  emphasis 
that  President  Johnson's  budget  places 
on  urging  the  private  financial  commu- 
nity to  parttdpate  more  fully  in  financ- 
ing major  Federal  credit  programs. 

In  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  Federal 
Ck>vmiment  plans  to  relinquish  to  pri- 
vate buyers  $4.7  blUlon  of  Federal 
loans— including  both  individual  loans 
and  opportunities  to  participate  In  pools 
of  loans. 

To  make  this  possible,  the  President 
propoeM  to  broaden  the  whole  range  of 
assets  now  sold  through  participation 
VOoiM.  He  also  proposes  to  expand  the 
newly  enacted  program  under  which 
State  and  nonprofit  agencies,  with  Fed- 
eral ■wlstance.  insure  private  loans  to 
college  students,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
biifdietary  requirements  for  direct  Fed- 
eml  loans. 

'n>e  Preddent's  program  of  substltut- 
tet  Prtvate  for  public  credit — wherever 
«wnaistent  with  program  objectives— is 
In  ant  with  policies  voiced  by  each  of 


the  last  three  Presidents.  It  fulfills  the 
recommendations  made  in  1963  by  the 
Committee  on  Federal  Credit  Programs 
that  "aovemment  credit  programs 
should,  in  principle,  supplement  or  stim- 
ulate private  lending,  rather  than  sub- 
stitute for  It" — a  report  endorsed  by 
both  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson. 

It  carries  out  the  views  so  cogently  ex- 
pressed by  the  minority  members  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
1963  when  they  declared  that  "The  ad- 
ministration can  always  reduce  its  bor- 
rowing requirements  by  additional  sales 
of  marketable  CJovemment  s«sets." 

Finally,  this  emphasis  Is  most  timely 
in  the  light  of  the  special  urgency  of 
total  budget  requirements  this  year.  By 
substituting  private  for  public  credit,  we 
can  free  money  for  high-priority  pro- 
grams without  increasing  budget  ex- 
penditures 

This  is  realistic,  sensible,  financial 
management. 

It  penalizes  no  beneficiary  of  public 
credit  assistance. 

It  encourages  the  private  credit  sys- 
tem to  share  with  Government  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  and  opportunity  to  build  the 
Oreat  Society. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  RUSSELL  OF 
GEORGIA  TO  GEORGIA  STATE 
LEGISLATURE,   JANUARY    17,    1966 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Madam  President, 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russsll],  recently 
delivered  an  outstanding  address  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, meeting  at  the  State  Capitol  in  At- 
lanta. 

Appearing  before  a  joint  session  of  the 
State  senate  and  the  Georgia  House  of 
Representatives,  Senator  Russell  out- 
lined in  some  detail  the  lasting  and 
meaningful  results  of  more  than  3  dec- 
ades of  service  In  the  U.S.  Senate  to  his 
native  State  and  to  his  Nation.  As  his 
record  clearly  shows,  his  primary  con- 
cern has  always  been  and  will  always  be 
the  well-being  of  the  people  of  his  State. 
as  well  as  the  security  and  best  Interests 
of  the  United  States.  The  warmth  and 
respect  with  which  Senator  Russell  is 
regarded  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  of  Georgia  was  demon- 
strated by  the  enthusiastic  reception  he 
received  from  members  of  the  Georgia 
Legislature,  prior  to,  during,  and  follow- 
ing his  address. 

Just  as  the  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia is  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  fellow 
Georgians,  so  is  he  in  the  Chamber  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  I  know  of  no  other 
Member  of  this  body  who  Is  more  respect- 
ed for  his  unswerving  allegiance  to  the 
principles  which  have  made  this  Nation 
what  It  is  today,  for  his  steadfastness  In 
holding  to  heartfelt  convictions,  or  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  parliamentary  In- 
ner workings  and  procedures  of  this  body 
than  my  beloved  senior  colleague  and 
warm  friend,  Dick  Russell. 

Madam  President,  I  commend  Senator 
Russell's  remarks  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows :  ' 

RsMASKa  OF  SawAToa   Richaso  B.  Russnx 
Prepared    roa   Delivery    to   the   Oenhul 
Assembly  or  Georgia  at  the  Caittol,  At- 
lanta. Monday.  Jantjabt  17,  1968 
It  Is  a  high  honor  to  stand  again  in  thu 
historic  hall  where  men  and  events  have  met 
to  shape  the  destiny  of  our  beloved  Georgia. 
Por  me.  each  return  visit  to  this  General 
Assembly  is  a  sentimental  and  deeply  moving 
experience.     It  brings  back  a  flood  of  nos- 
talgic memories  of  my  own  service  In  this 
body.     I   count   the    10   years   I   spent  as  a 
member  of  the  House  from  Barrow  County— 
4  of  them  as  speaker — as  among  the  most 
pleasant  and  satisfying  of  my  career. 

This  occasion  today  is  especially  meaning- 
ful. Last  year,  for  the  only  time  in  my  life, 
I  was  unable  to  respond  to  a  call  to  address 
this  Assembly.  I  can  assure  you  that  my 
esteem  and  respect  for  this  body  and  Its 
members  are  such  that  only  illness  prevented 
my  presence  on  that  occasion. 

health  good,  spirits  high 

So  this  morning  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  redeem  myself.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  today  my  health  la  good,  my  spirits 
are  high,  and  my  face  is  turned  full  to  the 
future.  I  look  forward  to  serving  Georgia  In 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  many 
years  to  come — provided  that  meets  with  ap- 
proval of  the  people  of  thU  State. 

In  both  basis  of  organization  and  mem- 
bership, this  General  Assembly  is  different 
from  any  that  has  met  here  In  the  memory 
of  man.  But  I  am  confident  that  Its  dedica- 
tion and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  Georgia 
Is  as  great  as  any  that  has  gone  before.  I 
am  sure  that  you  will  discharge  every  re- 
sponsibility without  fear,  favor,  or  Intimida- 
tion. 

Georgia.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
country,  Is  undergoing  a  period  of  whirl- 
wind change  and  transition.  When  I  was  a 
member  of  this  House,  two  thirds  of  the 
people  of  Georgia  lived  on  farms  and  In 
rural  areas.  Today,  however,  slightly  more 
than  half  of  our  people  reside  in  urban  com- 
munities— and  the  trend  to  the  city  Is  almost 
certain  to  continue  in  the  coming  years. 

These  changes  have  brought  about  a  host 
of  new  and  perplexing  problems  that  are 
peculiar  alike  to  the  rtiral  and  the  urban 
areas  of  our  State. 

In  searching  for  solutions  to  our  problems. 
I  know  there  will  be  differences  and  conflicts 
among  you.  But  these  can  be  resolved  if 
they  are  approached  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  mutual  understanding — and  In  accord- 
ance vrith  the  words  inscribed  on  our  great 
seal— in  "Wisdom,  Justice,  and  Moderation." 

GEORGIA'S    HORIZON    UNLIMITED 

Nothing  can  do  more  to  enhance  the  future 
of  Georgia  than  to  have  aU  our  people  from 
all  sections  working  in  harmony  together  for 
the  common  good  of  all.  We  must  not  Jeop- 
ardize that  future  through  a  needless  strug- 
gle between  urban  and  rural  interests  that 
can  only  bring  harm  to  the  people  of  both 
sections. 

Georgia  today  is  forging  forward  in  all 
areas  of  life  and  in  aU  spheres  of  activity. 
In  the  dark  and  discouraging  years  that  fol- 
lowed Appomattox,  the  eloquent  and  Incan- 
descent Benjamin  Harvey  Hill  uttered  some 
words  that  Georgians  of  his  day  and  ours 
have  taken  to  heart.  He  said:  "We  can  live 
neither  In  nor  by  the  defeated  past,  and  If 
we  would  live  in  the  growing,  conquering 
futvire,  we  must  furnish  our  strength  to 
shape  its  course,  and  our  wiU  to  discharge 
its  dutiee." 

This  we  have  done.  Upon  a  proud  and 
honorable  heritage,  we  are  constructing  a 
new  and  modem  Georgia  that  blends  the  best 
of  the  old  with  the  promise  of  the  new. 
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Today,  the  futxire  beckons  as  never  bef<»'e 
with  hope  and  opportunity  for  all  our  people. 
A  recent  survey  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  revealed  that  in  34  of  35  cate- 
gories Georgia  has  outstripped  the  Nation  in 
Industrial  growth  since  1948.  In  the  same 
period,  the  average  income  of  Georgians  has 
doubled — though  In  our  self-congratulation 
on  this  achievement  let  us  not  forget  that  we 
are  still  behind  many  other  States.  This  is 
on  area  In  which  we  must  do  better. 

WORKENO    rOR    GEORGIA 

During  my  years  In  the  Senate,  I  have 
worked  with  unstinting  zeal  and  energy  to 
advance  Georgia's  progress  In  every  legiti- 
mate and  proper  way  at  my  command.  I 
have  undertaken  to  see  that  Georgia  receives 
full  opportunity  to  participate  In  all  Federal 
programs  and  activities  which  our  people. 
after  all,  help  to  pay  for  with  their  tax  dol- 
lars. I  have  done  so  In  the  conviction  that 
I  have  been  elected  to  represent  and  work 
for  Georgia's  Interest  In  Washington — and 
not  Washington's  Interest  In  Georgia. 

The  record.  I  think,  bears  evidence  that 
these    efforts    have    borne    fruit.      Let    me 
quickly  summarize  some  major  areas: 
National  defense 

Some  60,000  Georgians  today  are  employed 
on  the  15  major  military  bases  located  In 
Georgia  and  In  defense-related  Industrial 
activities.  The  total  Impact  on  the  Georgia 
economy  of  military  and  defense  payrolls 
and  activities  amounts  to  well  over  $1  bil- 
lion annually  and  Is  Increasing.  Last  year. 
for  the  first  time,  Georgia  became  one  of 
the  10  leading  States  in  dollar  volume  of 
defense  contracts — and  this  was  before  selec- 
tion of  the  Lockheed  Co.  at  Marietta  to  build 
the  mammoth  C-5A  aircraft — one  of  the 
largest  defense  contracts  ever  to  be  awarded. 
River  development 

Pour  of  Georgia's  principal  rivers — the  Sa- 
vannah, the  Chattahoochee,  the  Coosa,  and 
the  Flint — are  under  major  development  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  construction  of 
four  new  multipurpose  dams  Is  underway 
or  Is  authorized.  In  the  postwar  period, 
we  have  opened  500  miles  of  year-round  navi- 
gable waterways  on  our  rivers  and  our  goal 
U  to  add  another  250  miles  in  the  foresee- 
able future.  The  cities  of  Augusta.  Bain- 
bridge,  and  Columbus  have  become  inland 
ports  and  we  intend  to  add  Atlanta,  Rome, 
and  Albany  to  this  list.  To  date,  about  $850 
million  has  been  Invested  in  harnessing 
Georgia's  river  and  water  resources  for  navi- 
gation, flood  prevention,  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial water  supplies,  pollution  abatement, 
and  recreation. 

Agriculture 
Georgia  is  the  southeastern  center  for  re- 
search activities  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  US.  Forest  Service.  'Hfton, 
Macon,  and  the  University  system  are  hubs 
of  this  research  effort  which  Is  discovering 
ways  to  better  utilize  and  manage  our  bounti- 
ful land,  forest,  and  water  resources.  The 
plant  value  of  these  various  agriculture  re- 
search facilities  alone  is  In  the  neighborhood 
of  825  million,  and  total  agriculture  spend- 
ing In  Georgia  for  all  purposes  amounts  to 
•325  million  a  year. 

Airport  and  highway  construction 
Since  I  entered  the  Senate,  eight  different 
'^deral  programs  have  been  enacted  to  assist 
communities  in  building  and  Improving  air- 
ports. Under  these  programs,  Georgia  has 
received  $54  million,  which  has  helped  to 
Duiid  104  airports.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
inat  construction  of  41  additional  airports 
throughout  the  State  Is  contemplated  un- 
aer  the  long-range  plans  of  the  Federal 
^nation  Agency.    I  believe  we  are  In  a  strong 

ofthise  ^  °^^^^  ^^^^  '°'"  ™°**  '^  °°*  *" 

iin^'".'^^  '*^'''  Georgia  has  received  $750  mil- 
uon  in  Federal  matching  money  for  high- 


way construction— two-thirds  of  it  for  the 
Interstate  System,  which  is  financed  90  per- 
cent by  U.S.  funds.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
present  lag  In  highway  trust  funds  will  be 
corrected  so  that  the  42,000-mile  Interstate 
System  can  be  completed  by  the  1972  target 
date.  But  even  before  that  time,  I  anticipate 
that  Congress  will  authorize  an  expansion 
of  the  existing  system.  I  also  am  devoting 
much  effort  to  see  that  the  very  first  exten- 
sion of  the  system  will  Include  a  new  Inter- 
state route  linking  Fort  Gordon,  Warner 
Robins,  Port  Benning,  and  Randolph  Field, 
Ala. 

Education 

Georgia  today  ranks  11th  In  the  order  of 
the  SUtes  In  Federal  assistance  to  education 
under  35  different  programs,  ranging  from 
vocational  education  to  school  lunches.  The 
amount  of  school  aid  to  the  State  last  year 
was  $38  million,  and  this  is  expected  to  in- 
crease by  some  $50  million  In  the  coming 
year  as  the  new  secondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion programs  get  underway. 

I  believe  one  of  the  most' far-reaching  and 
significant  achievements  of  the  past  session 
of  Congress  was  the  passage  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  which  increases  the  oppor- 
tunities for  our  young  people  to  receive  a 
college  education  without  family  Income 
being  the  determining  factor.  The  new  law 
expands  the  student  loan  program,  which 
already  has  assisted  14,000  young  Georgians 
to  go  to  college,  and  establishes  a  new  pro- 
gram of  scholarships  for  talented  and  de- 
serving students. 

Georgia's  institutions  of  higher  learning 
also  benefit  extensively  from  the  various  re- 
search activities  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  this  year 
will  assign  $5  million  In  research  grants  and 
contracts  to  Georgia  colleges.  Another  Im- 
portant source  of  research  funding  is  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. Georgia  Tech  alone  has  received  some 
$5  million  In  the  past  5  years  from  NASA — 
including  a  million-dollar  grant  to  help  build 
Tech's  new  Space  Science  Technology  Center. 

TWO    BILLION    DOLLARS   IN    TI.8.    Am 

The  programs  I  have  summarized  consti- 
tute but  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  scope 
of  Federal  activities  In  Georgia.  The  most 
recent  figures  I  have  seen  put  the  grand  total 
at  more  than  $2  billion  a  year.  When  broken 
down  on  a  population  basis,  we  stand  very 
near  the  top  among  all  50  States  in  our  per 
capita  share  of  Federal  beneflts  and 
activities. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  I 
have  not  voted  for  all  the  Federal  programs 
that  have  come  along  during  my  time  in  the 
Senate.  I  could  not  do  so  and  remain  true 
to  the  principles  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment which  I  hold  dear. 

I  have  supported — and  I  shall  continue  to 
support^those  worthwhile  measures  that 
are  based  on  the  tried  and  proven  principle 
of  Federal  cooperation  with  the  States  and 
local  government.  But  I  have  opposed— and 
shall  continue  to  oppose — those  programs 
which  undertake  to  give  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment power  to  control  and  dominate  the 
States. 

Let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  though 
I  do  not  support  every  program  that  Is  pro- 
posed. I  undertake  to  do  everything  within 
my  power  to  see  that  Georgia  gets  its  full 
share  of  whatever  beneflts  msy  be  provided. 
I  may  vote  against  a  given  program,  but  If  It 
becomes  law  anyway,  I  take  my  tin  cup  and 
try  to  flght  my  way  to  the  head  of  the  line. 

There  are  some  who  apparently  feel  the 
concept  of  Federal-State  cooperation  la  old 
fashioned  and  outmoded.  They  favor  the 
concentration  of  all  powers  of  government  In 
the  hands  of  a  bureaucratic  colossus  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac. 

I  realize  that  those  in  certain  quarters 
maintain  I  am  old  fashioned  and  outmoded. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I  shall  never  abandon  my 


Jeffersonlan  belief  in  a  government  of  di- 
vided and  defined  powers — and  in  a  govern- 
ment that  recognizes  the  role,  rights,  eind 
responsibilities  of  the  States  of  this  Union. 
Let  MB  never  forget  that  the  States  created 
the  Federal  Government;  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment did  not  create  the  States. 

This  year,  by  coincidence  of  the  calendar, 
the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  began  their 
deliberations  on  the  same  day.  I  must  con- 
fess to  a  tinge  of  envy  of  your  knowledge 
that  your  labors  will  culminate  In  40  days, 
because  the  outlook  for  the  Congress  is  un- 
certain indeed. 

CONGRESSIONAL    MOOD    SOMBER 

The  new  session  has  convened  in  an  atmos- 
phere as  somber  as  any  I  can  recall  since 
World  War  11.  The  dangerous  and  vexatious 
crisis  In  Vietnam  Is  principally  the  cause  of 
this.  But  the  mood  also  Is  influenced  by 
the  storm  flags  that  are  flying  in  many  other 
parte  of  the  world  today. 

Against  the  backdrop  of  war  and  threat  of 
war,  President  Johnson  has  served  notice  on 
Congress  and  the  country  that  he  Intends 
not  only  to  push  ahead  with  the  Great  So- 
ciety at  home,  but  to  extend  It  on  an  inter- 
national scale. 

I  have  been  one  of  those  who  has  ques- 
tioned whether  this  Nation,  for  all  Its  wealth 
and  resources,  can  fight  a  war  of  the  magni- 
tude of  Vietnam  and  carry  on  a  broad  range 
of  domestic  spending — without  a  tax  increase 
or  a  dangerous  deficit.  The  President  appar- 
ently believes  we  can. 

Por  the  sake  of  the  country  and  the  sound- 
ness of  the  dollar,  I  hope  and  pray  that  he  Is 
right.  But  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the 
new  budget  estimates  he  has  given — Includ- 
ing a  projected  deficit  next  year  of  under  $a 
billion — are  at  best  educated  guesses  In 
the  present  year,  for  example,  expenditures 
of  the  Federal  Government  have  bo  far  ex- 
ceeded Initial  predictions  by  some  $8  bUllon. 
Certainly,  to  the  extent 'feasible,  I  favor 
pressing  ahead  with  programs  to  combat  dis- 
ease, poverty.  Ignorance,  and  hunger  and 
other  social  ills  that  persist  even  in  the  midst 
of  our  unprecedented  affluence.  But  I  simply 
fail  to  see  how  under  present  circumstances 
we  can  fight  a  war,  continue  domestic  spend- 
ing on  a  scale  proposed  by  the  President,  and 
Initiate  vast  new  programs  to  help  every 
Impoverished  nation  on  this  earth. 

MEET    U.S.    NEEDS    rlRST 

The  hearts  of  all  men  of  conscience  and 
good  will  go  out  to  the  hungry,  the  sick,  and 
the  Ignorant  of  other  lands.  We  want  to 
help  them.  But  let  us  first  minister  to  the 
needs  of  our  own  people — and  particularly 
to  the  needs  of  the  men  who  are  fighting 
and  dying  at  this  very  moment  in  the  track- 
less jungles  and  sodden  rice  paddles  of  Viet- 
nam. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  President,  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message,  has  proposed 
another  round  of  so-called  civil  rights  legis- 
lation The  people  of  this  country  generally 
have  not  yet  understood — much  less  as- 
similated— the  legislation  that  was  enacted 
in  the  pa^t  2  years.  We  do  not  know  the  de- 
tails of  the  legislation  that  will  be  proposed, 
but  it  is  Indicated  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  given  unlimited  power  over  the 
basic  civil  right  of  private  property.  If  this 
be  done,  we  have  come  to  the  stage  where 
newly  created  rights  are  proposed  to  devour 
and  consume  those  that  are  as  old  as  our  his- 
tory and  have  been  the  mudsill  of  our  great- 
ness and  prosperity 

Altogether  the  President  has  presented  a 
formidable  array  of  proposals  and  requests 
to  the  Congress.  But  it  seems  clear  that 
Vietnam  and  related  subjects  will  dominate 
the   new  session   of   the  Congress. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  For  few  problems 
have  so  much  potential  for  disaster  to  our 
Nation  and  to  the  world  as  Vietnam.  Hardly 
any    other    Is    likely    to    affect    our    people 
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dlraetlj  uid  Immedlataly  In  such   tan^ble 

L«at  7«*r.  one  of  my  Senate  colleagues  re- 
called the  time  In  IBM  when  he,  then  a  State 
Department  olBclal.  was  aaalgned  the  duty 
of  Informing  me  of  Preetdent  Blsenhower'a 
declalon  to  send  a  military  mission  to  South 
Vietnam,  which  waa  made  against  my  advice. 
ity  reaponae  at  the  time  was  to  state  that 
there  waa  no  alternative  to  supporting  the 
flag  when  the  President  committed  It.  but 
that  the  effort  to  save  South  Vietnam  would 
b«  coatly  In  blood  and  treasure. 

I  recall  this  Incident  not  to  Indulge  In 
self-praise  as  a  prophet,  but  because  I  deeply 
believe  that  In  times  of  International  crisis 
like  these  there  can  be  no  loyal  course  ex- 
cept to  support  our  country's  policy. 

SOlDtBU   OSSBVS    StTFFOBT 

Regardless  of  what  one  thinks  about  the 
wisdom  of  our  original  commitment  to  help 
South  VlatnAm — irrespective  of  one's  per- 
sonal opinion  on  the  extent  of  our  Involve- 
ment— the  fact  Is  that  some  200,000  Ameri- 
cans are  now  on  the  soil  of  South  Vietnam 
and  other  thousands  are  embarked  In  vessels 
off  shore.  Unhappily,  the  prospect  1«  that 
many  mors  American  young  men  will  be  re- 
quired before,  with  good  conscience,  we  can 
dlaoontlnue  our  assistance.  In  these  clr- 
oamstanoes,  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  mem- 
bars  ot  our  Armed  Forces  who  are  fighting  so 
baroicaUy  are  not  fully  supported  at  home. 

Hm  persistent  and  diverse  approaches 
President  Johnson  has  prosecuted  in  recent 
weeks  leave  little  room  for  any  objective 
obMrrer  to  doubt  o\ir  desire  to  end  the  fight- 
ing. But  the  Communists  in  North  Viet- 
nam and  elsewhere  have  as  yet  given  no 
indication  of  their  willingness  to  t.ilk  on 
terma  oMicr  than  our  abandoning  our  com- 
mitment, letting  them  subjugate  South  Viet- 
nam, and  then  rtlsciiMlng  whatever  is  left 
to  diacuss  at  that  point. 

What,  then,  Is  the  answer  to  our  growing 
dilemma  In  Vietnam? 

Unfortunately,  the  President  in  his  mes- 
sage of  last  Wednesday  failed  to  chart  a  clear 
oo\irse  for  our  future  action  if  the  Commu- 
nists continue  to  rebuff  all  attempts  to  arrive 
at  an  honorable  settlement  at  the  conference 
table. 

The  present  Indecisive  situation  must  not 
drag  on  Interminably,  though  this  undoubt- 
edly would  please  the  Communists  who  rec- 
ognize the  strategic  and  tactical  disadvan- 
tage In  wnlch  the  United  States  1."  ensnared. 

A  time  for  decision  Is  drawing  near  I  be- 
lieve we  must  cl«c'cle  whether  or  not  we  are 
willing  to  take  the  action  neccfsary  to  win 
the  war  In  Vietnam  and  bring  a  conclusion 
to  our  commitment  The  only  othT  alterna- 
tive I  can  see  is  to  pu!'  out— nnd  this  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  are  not 
prepared  to  do. 

Today,  aa  always,  the  ."itruggle  for  freedom 
against  the  forces  of  tyranny  d?mands  cour- 
age and  sacrlflce.  In  the  words  of  Thomas 
Paine:  "Those  who  expect  to  reap  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  must,  like  men,  undergo  the 
fatigue  of  supporting  It." 

And  Georgians  today,  as  always,  are  proving 
by  word  pnd  deed  that  they  are  neither 
"sunshine  soldiers"  nor  "summer  patriots." 


CHANOINa  OP  THE  GUARD  AT 
THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  changing  of  the  guard 
at  the  Peace  Corps.  Sargent  Shrlver  is 
stepping  down,  and  the  nomination  of 
Jack  Hood  Vaughn  to  succeed  him  has 
been  received  by  us  today. 

I  well  remember  5  years  ago.  when  the 
Peace  Corps  was  but  a  dre<im.  Its  suc- 
cess we  owe  to  the  work  of  many  men. 
but   flrst   and    foremost    among    than 


stands  Sargent  Shriver.  His  tireless 
energy,  his  unflagging  enthusiasm,  and 
his  drive  and  his  integrity  made  it  what 
It  is  today. 

And  today,  the  Peace  Corps  is  a  quali- 
tative Instrument  of  our  way  of  life,  not 
Just  of  our  Government,  but  of  our 
Nation  in  its  fullest  dimension.  Prom 
the  prairies  of  my  home  State,  from  the 
farms  and  homes  and  colleges  of  Kansas, 
the  finest  of  our  youth  have  gone  over- 
seas to  serve  the  cause  of  peace.  And 
so,  too,  the  youth  from  all  the  States  of 
our  great  Nation.  Today,  more  than 
10,000  of  them  are  in  46  foreign  lands. 
There  they  live  and  work  with  and  among 
the  peoples  of  those  nations.  They  have 
brought  the  enthusiasm,  the  zest,  and 
the  quality  of  our  young  people  to  those 
lands.  They  have  brought  themselves  as 
the  representatives  of  America,  of  the 
schools. 

More  than  half  of  those  young  people 
are  in  education.  Nearly  a  quarter  of 
them  are  In  community  development. 
The  rest  are  in  health,  in  agriculture,  in 
public  works,  and  other  varied  callings. 

To  the  world,  we  have  given  of  our 
youth.  And  they  have  been  received 
with  kindness,  with  interest,  with  affec- 
tion and  with  respect. 

I  can  best  illustrate  my  point  by  telling 
the  Senate  of  an  African  country  which 
shall  remain  nameless.  In  that  country, 
in  its  capital  city,  in  its  Presidential 
palace  several  nights  everj-  week,  four 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  sit  down  for  din- 
ner with  the  President.  They  spend  the 
evening  together,  the  five  of  them,  dis- 
cussing in  English  the  .state  of  the  world, 
the  great  i.s.sues  of  the  United  States,  the 
same  kind  of  economic  and  social  ques- 
tions '^e  discuss  here  in  these  Chambers. 
How  many,  many  ambassadors  of  any 
nation  get  to  .spend  this  kind  of  time  with 
the  head  of  the  country  to  which  they  are 
accredited'  Who  can  measure  the  good 
will  these  youn?  Americans  are  creating? 
Who  can  match  this  kind  of  person-to- 
person  diplomacy? 

The  Peace  Corps  works.  And  we  have 
Sargent  Shriver  to  thank  for  it.  We  in 
this  Chamber  have  often  been  infected 
by  his  idealism,  by  h\s  sense  of  purpose 
and  his  dedication  We  have  been  made 
richer  by  it.  and  our  American  youth 
have  been  stimulated  by  it  Our  countrv' 
has  been  made  stronger  by  It  And  the 
WDrld  has  been  made  a  better  plnce  by  It. 
All  of  us  can  take  pride  in  the  work  Mr. 
tih'iver  has  done. 

Tt  is  in  the  great  tradition  ?f  public 
sen  i  e 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  subsequently  said: 
Madam  P:p.>ident.  I  am  very  glad  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kansa.s  I  Mr. 
Carlson  i  has  paid  a  sincere  and  proper 
tribute  to  the  Peace  Corps  and  its  Di- 
rector. Sargent  Shriver. 

My  wife  and  I  have  been  taking  pri- 
vate vacations  far  the  past  6  years  in 
Central  America,  the  Caribbean,  and 
northern  S^u.h  America.  We  have 
witnessed  the  work  of  the  Peace  Corps 
in  OuatemaiH.  El  Salvador,  the  Domini- 
can Repubhc,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela. 
The  men  and  w:men  of  the  Peace  Corps 
have  almost  uniformly  conducted  them- 
selves with  efficiency,  meritorious  skill, 
and    diligence.    They    have    presented 


what  we  like  to  think  of  as  the  very  best 
image  of  America,  which  has  been  due 
to  the  good  faith  as  well  as  the  efficiency 
with  which  they  have  worked. 

We  all  remember  the  doubts  and  ar- 
guments which  were  expressed  against 
the  Peace  Corps  when  the  late  President 
Kennedy  proposed  It,  and  some  of  the 
bitter  words  that  were  uttered  about  it 
then.  It  is.  therefore,  a  great  source  of 
satisfaction  to  have  the  complimentary 
words  from  the  distinguished  and  gentle 
Senator  from  Kansas  in  the  tribute  he 
has  paid  to  the  Peace  Corps.  I  think  he 
Is  quite  correct  in  saying  that  the  major 
share  of  the  credit  for  this  development 
is  due  to  Sargent  Shriver,  from  my  own 
State  of  Illinois,  brother-in-law  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  and  who  has  worked  with 
great  efQclency,  acumen,  and  unselfish- 
ness to  produce  this  result. 

He  now  goes  into  the  more  difficult 
task  of  the  struggle  against  poverty,  in 
which  he  can  make  a  great  contribution. 
He  has  been  tested  in  fire  for  5  years.  He 
has  been  found  personally  worthy.  I  hope 
the  success  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  its 
almost  universal  acceptance  will  make 
people  charitable  and  compassionate  in 
their  Judgment  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CIVIL 
SERVICE  RETIREMENT  ACT 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President,  on 
February  17,  1965,  on  the  Senate  floor, 
I  spoke  on  the  subject  "Financial  Sound- 
ness of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Sys- 
tem." I  made  those  remarks  after  study- 
ing the  43d  Annual  Report  of  the  Actu- 
aries of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Sys- 
tem, House  Document  No.  48. 

I  stated  at  that  time  that  a  brief  study 
of  House  Document  No.  48  showed  that 
the  flnancial  status  of  the  fund  was  grad- 
ually getting  worse.  It  was  my  hope  that 
the  Congress  would  take  Immediate  ac- 
tion to  remedy  the  situation  through 
passage  of  S.  273,  authored  by  the  late 
Senator  Olin  Johnston,  or  by  some  sim- 
ilar legislation.   This  was  not  done. 

Madam  President,  now  according  to 
the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain,  the  Federal  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  on  June  30,  1964,  had  an 
unfunded  liability  of  over  $39  billion.  On 
June  30.  13G5,  it  was  about  $40,013,467,- 
000  and  it  is  est'mated  that  by  June  30, 
1966,  the  unfunded  liability  will  be  ap- 
iroximately  $n.637.602.000.  This  would 
!^ie.in  that  by  'he  year  1990,  unless  re- 
mtdial  action  is  taken  by  the  Congress, 
additional  direct  appropriations  will  be 
rF  quired  to  meet  benefit  payments. 

Madani  President,  we  are  now  told  the 
unfunded  liability  of  the  civil  service 
retirement  fund  is  being  studied  by  the 
Cp.binet  C:)mmittee  on  Federal  StP.ff  Re- 
tirement Systems,  The  report  from  this 
Committee  was  to  have  been  filed  with 
the  Pre'idert  in  December  of  1365.  It 
hr,s  mt  b^en  filed.  We  are  now  told  it 
will  pr-,b:bly  be  ^led  in  Januaiy  1966, 
and  that  the  subject  of  unfunded  lia- 
bi'Jty  will  be  thoroughly  discussed. 

On  January  20.  1966.  the  Senate  passed 
H.R.  8443.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1939,  and  the  Internal 
Revenue   Cede   of   1354   to   change  the 
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method  of  computing  the  retired  pay  of 
judges  of  the  Tax  Court. 

Judges  of  the  United  States  are  under 
their  own  '•etirement  systems  for  judges 
of  the  United  States. 

The  retirement  fund  for  judges  is  not 
administered  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, but  by  a  special  arrangement  of 
the  courts.  These  funds  are  provided  by 
congressional  appropriations. 

Without  arguing  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  H.R.  8445, 1  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  Senate,  while  providing  for  a  re- 
tirement system  for  judges  who  do  not 
contribute  to  their  retirement  system, 
should  give  serious  and  sincere  consid- 
eration to  putting  the  Federal  retirement 
system  for  Federal  employees  on  an  ac- 
tuarially sound  basis. 

Today  millions  of  Federal  employees, 
past,  present,  and  future,  look  to  the  Fed- 
eral retirement  system  for  flnancial  se- 
curity in  their  old  age  and  for  Income 
protection  if  disability  or  death  strikes 
down  the  breadwinner  of  the  family. 

These  employees  have  made  their 
equitable  contribution  to  the  fund.  The 
fund  is  not  bankrupt.  The  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  Federal  Grovenunent  is  back 
of  it,  which  assui-es  protection  to  our  re- 
tiring employees. 

Why,  then,  is  the  fund  not  actuarially 
sound?  Here  I  again  state  as  I  did  in 
1965  what  I  believe  to  be  the  answer: 
The  Government  has  not  paid  its  share 
of  the  costs.  For  this  reason  the  fund 
has  lost  the  interest  on  Invested  funds 
that  would  have  accumulated  and  been 
available  for  the  trust  fund. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Federal  re- 
tirement system,  employees  have  con- 
tributed whatever  rate  was  set  up  by 
current  law.  2>2  percent  of  their  salary 
at  first,  then  3 '2  percent,  then  6  percent, 
and  now  6 ''2  percent:  and  Members  of 
Congress  pay  into  the  fund  7 '2  percent 
of  their  salaries.  But,  during  the  flrst  8 
yeans  of  the  retirement  program,  no  ap- 
propriations were  recommended  by  the 
President  and  no  legislation  was  enacted 
by  the  Congress  for  appropriations  to  the 
fund.  All  benefits  were  paid  out  of  con- 
tributions which  had  been  made  by  the 
employees. 

Madam  President,  the  negligence  of  the 
Govenunent  to  make  its  share  of  con- 
tributions on  time  proved  to  be  bad  fl- 
nancial business.  That  is  how  the  un- 
funded liability  of  the  retirement  system 
started. 

From  about  1929  to  1957,  Government 
contributions  to  the  fund  were  on  a  now- 
and-then  basis  and  were  insufficient. 

In  1956.  on  the  recommendation  of 
President  Eisenhower  and  approved  by 
Congress,  a  law  was  passed  requiring  all 
agencies  to  contribute  out  of  their  ap- 
propriations amounts  equal  to  the  retire- 
ment deductions  withheld  from  em- 
ployees' pay. 

This  means  that  the  fund  now  has  an 
annual  income  which  about  takes  care  of 
*;'  "ormal  costs.  It  does  not  take  care 
or  the  interest  or  reduce  the  principal  of 
^."^."nfunded  liability  created  primarUy 
Qunng  those  years  in  which  the  agencies 
Old  not  contribute  to  the  fund,  nor  does 
11  take  care  of  similar  costs  accrued  in 
"■ecent  years. 

th^^  ^  "°*  ^°°*^  business  procedure  on 
we  part  of  the  Government  to  let  this 


deficit  continue  to  grow.  Let  us  face  up 
to  an  obligation  which  the  Congress 
should  have  met  long  ago.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  the  report  from  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Federal  Staff  Retirement 
Systems  and  will  give  it  consideration. 
But  the  time  has  come  to  put  the  civil 
service  retirement  fund  on  an  actuari- 
ally sound  tmsis.  It  is  now  in  an  inex- 
cusable situation — a  situation  brought 
about  through  no  fault  of  the  Federal 
employee. 

On  Monday.  January  17,  there  ap- 
peared hi  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
an  excellent  article  entitled  "Troubles  of 
U.S.  Retirement  Fund  Compounded  by 
Each  Pay  Raise,"  which  was  written  by 
our  friend.  Joseph  Young.  I  read  only 
the  flrst  three  sentences: 

For  every  dollar  of  a  Grovernment  pay 
raise,  the  cost  to  the  civil  service  retirement 
iund  is  $2.35. 

Putting  It  another  way,  a  Federal  and  post- 
al employee  pay  raise  costing  $500  million 
means  an  additional  cost  of  $1.25  billion  to 
the  retirement  fund. 

The  unfunded  liability  of  the  financially 
troubled  retirement  fund  Is  now  about  $42 
billion,  and  with  Government  pay  raises  be- 
coming a  yearly  thing,  the  fund's  liability 
continues  to  climb. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Troubles  op  U.S.  Retirement  Fund   Com- 
pounded BY  Each  Pay  Raise 
(By  Joseph  Young) 

For  every  dollar  of  a  Government  pay  raise, 
the  cost  to  the  civil  service  retirement  fund 
Is  $2.25. 

Putting  It  another  way,  a  Federal  and 
postal  employee  pay  raise  costing  $500  million 
means  an  additional  cost  of  $1.25  billion  to 
the  retirement  fund. 

The  unfunded  UablUty  of  the  financially 
troubled  retirement  fund  Is  now  about  $42 
billion,  and  with  Government  pay  raises  be- 
coming a  yearly  thing,  the  fund's  liability 
continues  to  climb. 

The  situation  is  very  troubling  to  Johnson 
administration  officials  as  well  as  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

DAY    OF   RECKONING 

No  one  has  come  up  with  a  satisfactory 
answer.  While  it  is  true  that  no  additional 
funds  are  being  expended  for  the  retirement 
fund  at  this  time,  the  day  of  reckoning  is 
not  too  many  years  ofT.  The  CSC  has  esti- 
mated that  the  fund  will  be  exhausted  by  1990 
unless  added  financing  is  secured  in  the 
meantime. 

Each  year  that  action  is  deferred  on  In- 
creasing appropriations  for  the  fund  means 
that  even  greater  amounts  of  money  will 
have  to  be  appropriated  In  the  years  ahead. 

It  is  not  just  the  cost  of  pay  raises  that  is 
Increasing  the  fund's  flnancial  deficit;  it  is 
the  huge  Interest  the  fund  has  to  pay  on 
the  current  Indebtedness. 

The  reason  why  Government  pay  raises 
more  than  double  the  cost  for  the  retirement 
fund  is  that  Federal  and  postal  employees' 
annuities  are  determined  on  the  basis  of 
their  high  5-years'  average  salary.  But 
the  6Vi  percent  salary  deduction  by  which 
they  contribute  to  the  retirement  fund  is 
based  on  all  their  years  of  service,  not  Just 
on  the  high  5  years. 

AVZBAGB  PUSHED   HICHKX 

Thus,  each  time  there  la  a  pay  raise — and 
these  have  been  occurring  every  yemr — the 
employees'   high   S-years'  salary   average  in- 


creases, while  the  e'j  percent  salary  con- 
tribution for  most  of  their  years  of  service 
Is  still  based  on  much  lower  salaries. 

One  suggestion  considered  by  the  CSC  is 
to  change  the  law  to  base  the  computation 
rate  on  the  average  salary  through  an  em- 
ployee's entire  career.  But  this  has  been  re- 
jected as  unfair  to  the  employee,  because  of 
the  low  salary  scales  of  yesu-s  ago  compared 
to  today's  living  cost*. 

Another  proposal  Is  to  follow  the  example 
of  a  number  of  large  Industrial  firms  where 
a  specific  dollar  value  on  annuities  and  pen- 
sions Is  fixed,  based  on  years  of  service,  and 
where  any  Increases  are  a  matter  of  nego- 
tiation between  unions  and  management. 

But  the  argument  against  this  approach  is 
that  Federal  workers  pay  more  for  their  an- 
nuities than  do  Industry  employees  and  It 
would  be  breaking  faith  with  them  to  de- 
prive them  of  annuity  rights  they  have  been 
led  to  expect. 

Also,  a  drastic  cut  In  annuities  would 
prove  a  tremendous  flnancial  hardship  for 
retiring  employes  who  already  have  to  take 
a  large  cut  In  Income  when  they  shift  from 
salaries  to  annuities. 

Another  proposal  is  that  whenever  a  pay 
raise  is  voted  Congress  also  approve  enough 
funds  to  cover  Its  cost  to  the  retirement 
fund. 

But  this  would  raise  the  Immediate  cost 
of  pay  raise  legislation  and  consequently 
dampen  Congress'  ardor  to  enact  such  salary 
Increases.  Of  course,  the  added  cost  to  the 
retirement  fund  will  have  to  be  paid  even- 
tually anyway. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  subsequently  said: 
Madam  President,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  comment  on  the  second  subject  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Kansas  referred, 
I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas that  we  have  not  made  appropriate 
government  contributions  to  the  civil 
service  retirement  fund,  and  that  from 
an  actuarial  standpoint,  on  the  basis  of 
having  a  full  reserve  fund,  these  moneys 
should  have  been  contributed.  There 
is  some  question  as  to  whether  this  is 
as  necessary  in  a  public  compulsory  fund 
as  in  a  private  voluntary  body  where 
people  can  move  in  and  out  of  a  fund. 
But  it  is  true  that  we  have  not  made  the 
contributions. 

I  believe  for  the  sake  of  historical  ac- 
curacy it  should  be  pointed  out  that  this 
evil  began  in  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. I  can  remember  twice  standing  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  protesting 
the  omission  for  the  flrst  and  second 
times  of  Government  contributions  to 
the  fund.  I  pointed  out  that  if  full  res- 
ervations are  assumed  that  Is  the  start 
of  a  very  bad  precedent. 

I  believe  this  continued  through  vir- 
tually all  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. President  Kennedy  and  I>resldent 
Johnson  continued  in  the  course  set  by 
the  so-called  advocates  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. 

I  believe  this  footnote  to  history  is 
worth  recording. 

I  say  this  without  reflecting  on  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]. 


RETIREMENT  OF  DR.  PAUL  F. 
DICKENS 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Madam  President,  one 
of  America's  most  distinguished  physi- 
cians is  retiring  after  60  years  of  emi- 
nently successful  practice  of  medicine. 
He  Is  Dr.  Paul  P.  Dickens,  who  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  not  only  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  but  with  an  oirtstanding 
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career  In  the  VS.  Navy.  He  has  been 
the  confidant  and  close  friend  of  Presi- 
dents, SenAtors,  Representatives,  dip- 
lomats, and  other  national  and  Interna- 
tional leaders.  In  these  relationships  he 
has  had  great  Influence  with  respect  to 
oiir  national  policies  and  with  respect 
to  Individual  careers. 

After  a  notable  career  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  UJS.  Navy.  Dr.  Dickens  re- 
tired from  the  Navy  and  entered  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  medicine  In  Washington 
in  1938  to  become  one  of  the  city's  lead- 
ing Intemlsts.  He  has  been  associated 
with  Dr.  Walter  A.  Bloedom,  both  while 
Dr.  Bloedom  was  dean  of  the  George 
Washington  University  and  medical  di- 
rector of  the  Oeorge  Washington  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  and  thereafter. 

Previous  to  his  retirement  from  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  Dr. 
Dickens  was  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Cardiology  at  the  Navy 
Medical  School,  where  he  became  nation- 
ally famous  for  his  diagnostic  skill  and 
his  teaching  talents  with  its  personnel 
and  the  training  of  his  fellow  officers. 

During  a  previous  3-year  term  of  Navy 
duty  in  Haiti,  he  was  the  recipient  of  a 
letter  of  commendation  from  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Navy  for  his  work 
In  bacUlary  dysentery,  and  later  for  tm 
article  on  choriomeningitis,  its  cause, 
diagnosis,  and  treatment.  Similar  com- 
mendation followed  his  article  disclosing 
that  aseptic  meningitis  should  be  classi- 
fled  as  caused  by  a  virus. 

In  1938,  In  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Charles  Armstrong  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Service,  the  Journal  of  Modern  Medicine 
luunlnated  Dr.  Dickens  and  Dr.  Arm- 
strong for  consideration  as  the  doctors 
of  the  year.  Subsequently,  Dr.  Dickens 
WM  the  recipient  of  a  grant  from  the 
George  Washington  University  Medical 
School  for  a  study  of  high  blood  pressure. 

In  World  War  n.  Dr.  Dickens  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  Manpower  Commis- 
sion for  Physicians  in  addition  to  carry- 
ing Ml  the  demands  of  his  private  prac- 
tice. For  this  service  to  his  country. 
President  Truman  presented  him  with  a 
certificate  of  thanks  and  a  Medal  of 
Merit. 

A  former  professor  of  medicine  at  the 
George  Washington  University  Medical 
School,  Dr.  Dickens  Is  professor  emeritus 
of  medicine  at  the  George  Washington 
University.  Previous  to  his  association 
with  the  George  Washington  University 
Medical  School,  Dr.  Dickens  served  as 
associate  professor  of  medicine  at  the 
Georgetown  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Dr.  Dickens  Is  a  member  of  Sigma  XI, 
the  Washington  Academy  of  Science,  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  Washington,  the 
American  College  of  Physicians,  the 
American  College  of  Medicine,  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Medical  Association. 

A  native  of  Norcross,  Ga.,  Dr.  Dickens 
graduated  from  the  Norcross  High 
School,  and  did  special  study  at  Dr. 
Johnscm's  School  in  Norcross  before  go- 
ing to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  graduate  from 
the  Unlvwilty  of  Nashville  Medical 
Setaool.  now  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
Subsequently  Dr.  Dickens  did  post- 
graduate work  In  New  York  City  at  New 
York  postgraduate  schools  in  1935. 


An  ardent  golfer,  I>r.  Dickens  Is  a 
member  of  the  Burning  Tree  Club,  the 
Army-Navy  Club,  and  the  Army-Navy 
Country  Club,  and  is  a  great  favorite  of 
his  fellow  members  In  all  clubs.  He 
takes  great  pride  in  his  son,  Capt.  Paul 
Dickens,  Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Navy,  who 
has  carried  on  the  Dickens  medical  tra- 
dition In  the  Navy,  and  in  his  three 
grandchildren.  He  is  a  devoted  hus- 
band. 

Yes,  Paul  F.  Dickens  has  been  an  emi- 
nent leader  In  many  fields.  He  has  been 
an  unexcelled  physician  of  amazing 
knowledge  and  talents,  who  has  kept 
fully  abreast  of  medical  progress  and  sci- 
entific changes.  But  more  than  that,  he 
has  possessed  a  special  kind  of  healing 
capacity  that  rarely  anyone  is  endowed 
with.  It  Is  that  special  way  of  human 
kindness,  which  does  as  much  as.  If  not 
more  than,  all  medical  knowledge  In  the 
treatment  and  recovery  of  patients. 

He  has  an  abundance  of  what  tragi- 
cally so  few  possess.  It  Is  an  abundance 
of  empathy.  I  know,  for  he  was  the  per- 
sonal physician  of  my  late  husband.  I 
know,  because  he  has  been  my  personal 
physician.  I  know,  because  it  was  Dr. 
Paul  P.  Dickens  who  urged  and  con- 
vinced me  that  I  should  run  for  election 
to  succeed  my  husband  after  his  death. 
I  know,  because  it  was  Dr.  Paul  F.  Dick- 
ens who  literally  launched  me  on  my 
public  service  career. 


REVIEW    OP    THE    CONGRESS    AND 
AMERICA'S  FUTURE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  the 
"Congress  and  America's  Future,"  edited 
by  Columbia  Dean  David  B.  Truman  for 
the  American  Assembly,  is  a  timely  and 
provocative  collection  by  some  of  our 
Nation's  ablest  students  of  Congress  and 
legislative-executive  relations. 

I  prepared  for  the  December  1965  edi- 
tion of  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  a 
review  of  that  excellent  work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  comments  appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thk  Congress  and  Amkrica'b  PuTtJK* 
(By  U.S.  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchei.) 

■'The  Congress  and  America's  F^jture." 
edited  by  Columbia  Dean  David  B.  Truman 
for  the  American  Assembly  is  a  timely  and 
provocative  collection  by  some  of  our  Na- 
tion's ablest  students  of  Congress  and  legis- 
lative-executive relations.  It  comes  at  a 
time  when  Congress,  at  long  last  after  almost 
two  decades  of  coasting  on  the  work  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  has 
once  again  attempted  to  give  some  considera- 
tion to  putting  its  own  house  in  order. 

Proposals  for  reform  have  alternately  been 
voiced  and  then  largely  disappeared  in  the 
Intervening  two  decades.  Some  of  these 
reforms  Include  changing  rule  22  In  the 
Senate  under  which  unlimited  debate  is  per- 
mitted unless  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting  invoke  cloture,  germane- 
ness In  Senate  debate,  and  providing  that 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  might  appear 
before  either  House  to  be  questioned  on  the 
policies  for  which  they  are,  In  part,  respon- 
sible. 

Now  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organlza- 
ti(»i  of  the  Congress  Is  holding  extensive 
heuingi  on  these  proposals  and  dozens  of 
Others.    I    wish    the    committee    well.    The 


fact  Is  that  if  there  is  a  desire  for  reform 
the  task  can  be  accomplished  at  any  ttma 
of  only  a  sufficient  number  of  Senators  or 
Representatives  are  Interested.  This  wu 
done  In  both  Houses  In  both  parties  at  the 
beginning  of  the  current  Congress  with  refer- 
ence  to  committee  assignments  and  internal 
party  procedures.  However,  with  reference 
to  the  Senate,  to  which  I  wUl  limit  my  com- 
ments,  not  all  Senators  feel  the  same  pres- 
sures as  does  a  Senator  from  a  large  urban 
State. 

I  attempt  to  represent  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia as  well  as  the  national  Interest  In 
the  Senate.  My  State  now  totals  almost  19 
million  people.  Between  1.000  and  2,000 
letters  each  day  reach  my  office.  They  in- 
clude views,  both  pro  and  con,  on  almost 
every  piece  of  legislation  coming  before  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  pleas  from  mothers  wanting 
to  keep  their  sons  from  thp  draft,  a  family 
attempting  to  be  reunited  with  loved  ones 
from  the  old  country,  and  a  small  city  seek- 
ing a  Federal  public  works  project  to  keep 
flood  waters  from  destroying  it.  Hundreds 
of  people  visit  or  telephone  my  office  each 
day.  Some  merely  want  passes  to  see  the 
Senate  In  session.  Others  want,  or  need,  to 
talk  at  length  with  either  myself  or  my 
administrative  and  legislative  aoslstants  on 
particular  problems.  All  of  this  takes  time. 
It  takes  a  professional  staff  with  sufficient 
supporting  clerical  workers.  It  takes  space. 
The  Senate  has  not  faced  up  to  the  problems 
of  the  Senate  from  an  urban  State.  It 
should. 

But  the  problems  of  the  Senate  are,  of 
course,  not  simply  limited  to  those  from  the 
larger  States.  How  can  a  Senator,  no  matter 
what  size  Is  his  State,  be  at  three  committee 
or  subcommittee  meetings  scheduled  for  the 
same  time  where  important  testimony  is  be- 
ing given  or  important  decisions  are  being 
made?  He  cannot,  yet  somehow  ho  tries  to 
be. 

What  I  suspect  Is  most  disturbing  to  me 
Is  that  some  who  talk  most  about  Congress 
being  the  coequal  of  the  executive  branch 
have  been  the  ones  in  the  forefront  In  pre- 
venting necessary  and  realistic  reforms  in 
office  staffing,  committee  structure  and  floor 
procedure  from  taking  place.  Legislative 
assistants  to  Senators  who  have  specialized 
In  an  area  when  the  Senator  has  been  busy 
on  other  projects  are  denied  admittance  to 
some  executive  sessions  when  legislation  U 
"marked  up"  whUe  officials  of  the  admlnls- 
tratlon  are  present  and  writing  in  the 
details  of  the  proposal. 

Samuel  P.  Huntington  in  the  chapter  en- 
titled  "Congressional  Responses  to  the  20th 
Century"  notes  that  while  Congress  is  an 
"autonomous,  legislative  body,"  it  "can  de- 
fend Its  autonomy  only  by  refusing  to  legis- 
late, and  It  can  legislate  only  by  surrendering 
Its  autonomy"  (p.  6).  Thus  he  says:  "If 
Congress  legislates.  It  subordinates  Itself  to 
the  President;  If  It  refuses  to  legislate,  it 
alienates  Itself  from  public  opinion.  Con- 
gress can  assert  Its  pwwer  or  It  can  pass  laws; 
but  It  cannot  do  both"  (p.  6) .  Huntington 
would  argue  that  the  roots  of  this  legislative 
dUemma  lie  In  the  great  changes  brought  by 
the  20th  century  In  urbanization,  nation- 
alization of  economic  problems,  bureaucrati- 
zation of  private  and  public  organizations, 
and  Increasing  Involvement  of  the  United 
States  In  world  affairs.  He  believes  Congress 
has  an  Institutional  "adaptation  crisis"  (p. 
7),  and  "the  leadership  of  Congress  b*« 
lacked  the  incentive  to  take  the  leglslatiye 
InltiaUve  In  handling  emerging  national 
problems"  (p.  8). 

He  would  argue  that,  since  1900— with  In- 
creasing tenure  In  office  for  Congressmen,  the 
Importance  of  seniority,  and  Its  basis  as  a 
prerequisite  for  assuming  congressional  lead- 
ership— ^the  Congress  has  gotten  out  of  stsp 
with  the  rest  of  American  society.  He  notes 
that  there  U  little  croes-fertUl«atlon  betwe«a 
the  House  and   Senate   leadership  and  the 
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leadership  of  other  elite  Institutional  groups 
In  American  society  (pp.  8-11).  In  sum- 
mary, he  notes  that  congressional  leaders 
"come  up  through  a  'local  pwlltics'  line  while 
executives  move  up  through  a  'national  or- 
ganization' line"  (p.  14) . 

Huntington  argues  that  since  rotation 
in  office  Is  truer  of  the  administration  offi- 
cials selected  by  the  President  who  in  turn 
Is  selected  every  4  years  by  the  voters  that 
"The  administration  is  thus  a  far  more  sensi- 
tive register  of  changing  currents  of  opinion 
than  Is  Congress"  (p.  17 ) . 

I  think  Huntington  is  more  euphoric  re- 
garding administration  responsiveness  to 
public  opinion  than  the  actual  facta  require. 
Some  who  have  been  on  the  Washington 
scene  for  many  decades  would  testify — as  I 
suspect  would  a  few  Cabinet  and  other 
Presidential  appointees  who  are  aware  of 
what  Is  happening  to  them — that  there 
is  a  coalition  between  the  more  senior 
committee  members  In  both  Houses  and 
the  more  senior  career  officials  In  the 
executive  departments  which  nullifies  many 
an  administration  effort  with  which  they  are 
not  in  accord.  When  I  recall  the  joint  ef- 
forts led  by  urban  Republicans  in  both 
Houses  joined  by  some  urban  Democrats  to 
pry  a  civil  rights  bill  out  from  under  the 
Kennedy  administration  in  1962  and  the 
first  half  of  1963,  I  am  not  sure  about  a 
blanket  statement  that  "The  administration 
is  thus  a  far  more  sensitive  register  of  chang- 
ing currents  of  opinion  than  Is  Congress" 
(p.  17) .  The  administration,  because  of  Its 
unity  In  e.  chief  executive  and  its  command 
of  the  mass  media,  can  set  or  mold  public 
opinion  much  easier  than  Congress  which  is 
multlheaded. 

Huntington  also  states  that  "as  has  been 
recognized  many  times,  the  actual  work  ol 
Congressmen,  In  practice  if  not  In  theory.  Is 
directed  toward  mediation  between  constit- 
uents and  Government  agencies"  and  adds 
"increasingly  divorced  from  the  principal  or- 
ganized social  forces  of  society.  Congress  has 
come  to  play  a  more  and  more  significant  role 
as  spokesman  for  the  interests  of  unorganized 
individuals"  (p.  25).  Much  of  this  is  all  too 
true  but  It  overlooks  the  fact  that  If  a  Sen- 
ator wants  to  be  a  legislator,  he  can  be.  Many 
of  our  finest  legislators  come  from  the  smaller 
States  where  constituent  pressures  are  not  so 
great  In  sheer  volume.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  legislator  from  the  large  State  who  de- 
sires to  perform  a  legislative  rather  than 
errand  boy  function  has  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  since  the  great  size  of  his 
State  can  enable  him  to  be  relatively  freer 
of  particular  interest  group  pressures.  While 
Senators  and  Representatives  do  strive  to 
serve  as  a  court  of  last  resort  with  the  ad- 
ministration for  the  unorganized  individual, 
I  do  think  Members  of  Congress  in  both 
parties  are  well  aware  of  "the  principal  or- 
ganized social  forces  of  society"  and  definitely 
so  If  they  operate  In  one's  own  State. 

Huntington  disagrees,  correctly  I  think, 
with  the  so-called  democratlzers  who  "attack 
the  power  of  the  Senate  Establishment  or 
inner  club  and  urge  an  equalizing  of  power 
among  Congressmen  so  that  a  majority  of 
each  House  can  work  Its  will,"  (p.  27).  This 
dispersion  of  power  would  only  lead  to  fur- 
ther oligarchy  and  he  believes  "the  only  ef- 
fective alternative  to  oligarchy  is  centralized 
authority."  Thus  Huntington  argues  that 
the  Speaker  in  the  House  and  the  majority 
leader  In  the  Senate  should  select  committee 
chairman  and  thiis  "restore  to  Congress  a 
more  positive  role  In  the  legislative  process 
and  strengthen  It  vis-a-vis  the  executive 
branch"  (p,  28).  Such  a  suggestion  would 
be  more  likely  to  intensify  the  "rubber 
stamp"  aspects  of  a  particular  transitory 
majority,  but  I  doubt  if  It  would  further  the 
accommodation  intrinsic  and  necessary,  to 
the  legislative  process.  Nor  would  it  pro- 
mote the  Interpersonal  relations  required  to 
accomplish  business  in  a  chamber  such  as 
the  Senate  where  much  Is  accomplished  by 
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unanimous  consent.  The  fact  Is  that  some 
committee  chairmen  in  both  Houses  remain 
where  they  are  because  a  majority  likes  It 
that  way  since  these  chairmen  can  withstand 
the  heat.  Other  chairmen  who  block  a  ma- 
jority are  circumvented  In  various  Informal 
ways  when  the  majority  desires. 

Huntington  feels  that  "recruitment  of 
Senators  from  the  national  scene  rather 
than  from  local  politics  would  significantly 
narrow  the  gap  between  Congress  and  the 
other  elements  of  national  leadership.  The 
'local  politics'  ladder  to  the  Senate  would  be 
replaced  or  supplemented  by  a  'national 
politics'  line  In  which  mobile  Individuals 
might  move  from  the  establishment  to  the 
administration  to  the  Senate"  (p.  29).  It 
Is  an  Interesting  suggestion  and  protmbly 
there  will  be  a  few  unique  examples  where 
this  happens,  but  if  It  had  been  the  prevail- 
ing practice  In  the  last  two  decades,  two 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  John  P. 
Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  two 
Vice  Presidents  Richard  M.  Nixon  and 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  would  not  have  risen 
to  national  power.  They  were  strictly 
products  of  the  "local  politics"  ladder  each 
of  them  beginning  as  either  Congressman  or 
mayor. 

Huntlngrton  offers  another  possibility  of  a 
role  for  Congress  and  that  is  as  a  vehicle  for 
approving  or  disapproving  Presidential  re- 
quests within  a  given  time  period  of  3  or  6 
months.  He  notes:  "If  thus  compelled  to 
choose  openly,  Congress,  it  may  be  supposed, 
would  almost  invariably  approve  Presiden- 
tial requests.  Its  veto  power  would  become 
a  reserve  power  like  that  of  the  Supreme 
Court  If  not  like  that  of  the  British  Crown. 
On  these  urgent  measures  it  would  perform 
a  legitimizing  function  rather  than  a  legis- 
lative function"  (p.  30). 

He  assumes  that  such  a  procedure  would 
Induce  the  executive  leaders  to  consult  with 
congressional  leaders  prior  to  the  submis- 
sion of  such  legislation  and  that  Congress 
would  continue  to  amend  and  vote  freely  on 
nonurgent  executive  requests.  I  completely 
disagree.  Certainly  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966  were 
two  acts  which  might  well  be  put  In  the 
urgent  category,  yet  to  have  Congress  simply 
vote  them  up  or  down  without  the  right  to 
change  them  would  have  been  wrong  from 
the  standpoint  of  eventual  Implementation 
of  these  measures,  as  well  as  from  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  country  for  them.  TTie  fact 
Is  that  Members  of  Congress  urged  these 
measures — and  more  comprehensive  ones — 
before  the  Chief  Executive  submitted  any  at 
all.  The  fact  Is  that  In  the  case  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1966  It  was  largely  written  In 
the  Senate  Republican  leader's  office  where 
by  letting  diverse  viewpoints  be  aired,  a  ver- 
sion was  agreed  upon  which  was  assured  of 
passage.  But  even  then  further  substan- 
tial— and  worthwhile,  e.g.  the  poll  tax  ban — 
amendments  occurred  In  committee  and  on 
the  floor  of  both  Chambers. 

With  then  Senator  HtrMPHRET,  Democrat, 
of  Minnesota,  I  was  one  of  the  Senate  floor 
leaders  In  enacting  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  As  leaders  of  a  bipartisan  coalition, 
we  also  attempted,  over  the  years,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  three  Congresses  to  change  rule 
XXII  which  permits  the  flllbiuter.  In  order 
to  pass  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  we  were 
required  to  shut  off  a  flllbuster  by  securing 
approval  from  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting,  which  In  practical  terms 
meant  two-thirds  of  the  whole  Senate.  We 
did  that.  I  think  many  of  us  who  believe  in 
majority  cloture  whereby  51  of  100  Senators 
could  Invoke  cloture,  after  a  stipulated  i>e- 
rlod  of  time,  say  a  month,  or  so,  realize  that 
despite  the  time  It  took  us  and  the  obstacles 
we  had  to  overcome,  when  we  got  there,  we 
had  a  consensus  in  this  land  which  no  nar- 
row sectionalism  could  afford  to  overlook. 

H.  Douglas  Price  has  written  a  brilliant 
and  perceptive  chapter  entitled  "The  Elec- 


toral Arena"  showing  the  effect  of  one's  elec- 
toral district,  party  organization,  and  the 
cost  of  campaigning  on  the  type  of  person, 
"local"  or  "cosmopolitan."  elected.  He  notes, 
correctly  and,  I  think,  regrettably  that  the 
"blur  of  activity"  one  often  witnesses  in  the 
House  or  Senate  Office  Buildings  "has  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  pending  legislation  or 
public  policy,  but  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  reelection  possibilities  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate,"  (p.  48).  Not  all 
Senators  or  Representatives  are  errand  boys 
but  there  Is  no  question  that  before  one 
can  be  a  statesman  one  must  get  elected. 
And  who,  In  a  free  society,  would  have  It 
another  way? 

Ralph  K,  Hultt.  In  a  weU-wrltten  essay,  has 
analyzed  the  Senate  with  care  and  senti- 
ment ("The  Internal  Distribution  of  In- 
fluence: The  Senate").  As  a  staff  man  (for 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  WnxuM  Proxmikx), 
he  had  a  unique  opportunity  to  view  the 
Senate  from  different  perspectives.  His  com- 
ments on  the  role  of  individual  and  com- 
mittee staffs  and  why  these  professionals 
serve  Is  particularly  noteworthy  (pp.  97-98). 
In  his  first  category  of  reforms  which  would 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  elected  leaders, 
he  retains  the  political  scientist's  nerve  to 
change  the  seniority  system,  although  his 
views  are  more  tempered  than  most  since  he 
notes  that  "if  It  cannot  be  destroyed,  at 
least  chairmen  might  be  required  to  relin- 
quish their  authority  at  a  certain  age  or  the 
committee  majority  might  be  given  some 
choice  among  the  ranking  members"  (p.  98). 

Professor  Hultt  advocates  a  second  cate- 
gory of  reforms  which  would  bring  some 
coordination  to  the  spending  and  taxing  pro- 
grams of  Congress.  I  completely  agree  with 
him.  In  testifying  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress, 
I  stated  that  I  was  disturbed  that  the  ap- 
propriations process  in  Congress  bears  little 
relationship  to  the  economic,  tax,  monetary, 
and  fiscal  policies  with  which  It  should  be 
Intimately  Involved.  I  recommended  that  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  be  reconstituted 
to  Include  the  chairman,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  and  a  majority  member  from  the 
following  committees:  The  Appropriations 
and  Banking  and  Currency  Committees  of 
both  Houses,  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance.  Because  of  the  tremendous  eco- 
nomic Impact  which  the  decisions  of  the 
Armed  Services  and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tees of  both  Houses  also  have  on  Government 
spending  and  our  economy  perhaps  they, 
too,  should  be  represented.  In  addition, 
there  should  be  greater  coordination  between 
the  subcommittees  which  are  practically 
autonomous  and  the  full  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations In  both  Houses.  The  President's 
economic  report  should  also  be  submitted 
more  frequently  and  at  a  time  when  it  can 
be  utilized  by  the  individual  Members  of 
Congress. 

Hultt  notes  that  a  third  category  of  re- 
forms relates  to  the  effectiveness  of  Indi- 
vidual members  and  that  "allowances  for 
office  help  and  materials  are  wholly  Inade- 
quate for  Senators  from  populous  States. 
These  are  nagging  nuisances  which  reduce  a 
Senator's  efficiency"  (p.  99).  Again,  he  u 
completely  correct.  While  he  does  not  out- 
line specific  reforms.  I  would  like  to  note  a 
few  which  I  also  mentioned  to  the  Joint 
Committee:  authorizing  each  Member  to 
have  an  additional  legislative  assistant  for 
each  of  his  standing  committee  assignments, 
provision  for  more  adequate  space,  profes- 
sional staff  (especially  for  the  minority), 
travel,  telephone,  and  mall  allowances,  espe- 
cially for  Members  from  larger  States,  secur- 
ing management  consultants  to  scrutinize 
senatorial  offices  and  develop  up-to-date  pro- 
cedures, precommlttee  staff  hearings,  elimi- 
nation of  senatorial  consideration  of  poet- 
master  appointments,  permission  for  tb* 
mUltary  academies  to  select  students  via 
nationwide  competitive  exuntnatloo*  on  a 
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gsograpblcal  ImicIb.  and  establlahment  of  a 
Mpantt*  board  of  former  Senators  and  Con- 
CraMman  to  conalder  private  immigration 
bllla  and  tmall  claims. 

Profeaaor  Hultt'»  fourth  category  of  re- 
form* "U  aimed  at  the  conduct  of  Individual 
Ifembera  which  brings  discredit  on  the  whole 
body"  (p.  M).  He  is  not  talking  so  much 
about  unlawful  conduct  as  that  "behavior 
which  falls  In  a  kind  of  twilight  zone  where 
the  etblca  of  the  Individual  must  be  the 
ragulator"  (p.  M).  I  agree,  only  I  would  be 
more  sepcUlc,  as  I  attempted  to  be  before  the 
Joint  Committee,  when  I  urged  that  stand- 
ard* be  applied  not  only  to  the  Members  of 
CongTMa  but  also  to  the  professional  s  toffs 
and  other  Senate  officials  as  well  as  to  all 
candidates  for  congreaslonal  office  In  a  pri- 
mary, spaclal,  or  general  election.  Such 
•tandarda  should  also  be  applied  to  the  sen- 
ior career  and  policymaking  Members  of  the 
ezecutlre  and  Judicial  branches. 

Rtcbard  E.  Neuatadt  in  "Politicians  and 
Bureaucrats"  baa  written  with  skill  of  the 
relationships  between  the  executive  and 
leglalatlve  branches  and  within  the  execu- 
tlTe  establishment.  He  notes  correctly  that 
"presidential  appointees  are  men-ln-the- 
middle.  owing  loyalty  at  once  to  the  man  who 
put  them  there,  to  the  laws  they  administer, 
and  to  the  body  of  careerists,  backed  by 
cllenUle.  whose  purposes  they  both  direct 
and  Bsrve"  (p.  109).  Professor  Neustadts 
administrative  experience  is  perhaps  greater 
than  his  experience  on  Capitol  Hill,  since  I 
am  not  inclined  to  agree  with  his  soothing 
statsment  that  "for  most  of  its  inhabitants 
the  Senate  la  a  pleasant  place,  possessed  of 
qulU  enough  prestige  and  power  (or  Its 
ssmblanos).  and  amenities  of  staff  and 
■paos,  and  time  to  enjoy  them  (6  years  at  a 
crack) ,  so  that  it  alone  remains  what  much 
of  Ooremment  once  was,  a  refuge  for  the 
■pint  of  political  free  enterprise,  unfettered 
sltber  by  undue  responsibility  or  the  re- 
straints of  sise"  (p.  1171.  The  statement 
wnacka  more  of  a  somnolent  old  men's  club 
rather  than  the  U.S.  Senate  which  has  a 
large  number  of  relatively  young  men  and 
bustlss  with  activity  and  overwork — even 
with  the  0-year  term. 

I  found  the  chapters  by  Richard  P.  Penno, 
Jr.  ("The  Internal  Distribution  of  Influence: 
The  House").  Harrey  C.  Mansffeld  (-The 
Congress  and  Economic  Policy")  and  Hol- 
bert  N.  Carroll  ('"The  Congress  and  National 
Security  Policy")  worthwhile  and  provoca- 
tive. I  do  question  Professor  Carroll's  state- 
ment concerning  foreign  aid  authorization 
and  appropriations  legislation  as  far  as  the 
VB.  Senate  is  concerned.  He  notes  that 
while  rabsUntlal  bipartisan  majorities  have 
supported  these  programs  "sine*  the  mld- 
IBSO'i.  however,  more  than  half  of  the  Demo- 
crats from  the  South  and,  since  the  late 
IMOI.  some  two-thirds  of  the  Republicans 
from  the  Middle  West  have  voted  'No' " 
(p.  IM).  The  fact  is  that  during  the  8 
Elsenhower  years  of  the  12  rollcall  votes  on 
final  passage  of  either  the  mutual  security 
authorization  or  appropriations  bills,  a  ma- 
jority of  mldwestern  Republican  Senators 
supported  foreign  aid  In  each  of  the  8  years 
except  19M.  They  did  so  often  by  2  to  1 
and  9  to  2  margins.  Under  a  Democratic 
administration  the  record  has  been  no  dlf- 
erent.  In  the  final  vote  on  June  14.  1985. 
on  the  Porelgn  Aid  Authorleatlons  for  fiscal 
year  IMS.  six  mldwestern  Republican  Sen- 
ators voted  for  the  bill,  only  three  were  op- 
posed. This  has  included  the  consistent 
■Qpport  of  Smators  Dnucsxif,  Hickknloopb. 
and  ytanvr,  among  others. 

Dean  Teaman  concludes  in  "The  Proepecta 
fcr  Change"  that  "One  thread  that  runs 
through  all  of  tbeae  essays  Is  the  dispersion 
of  power,  In  the  past  half  century  appar- 
ently an  Increaalng  dispersion,  within  and 
between  the  Housee  of  Congress"  (p.  178). 
Rs  bellevea  that  many  reforms  such  as  sep- 


arate days  for  conimltt^e  and  fl-vor  work, 
additional  personal  staff,  home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  a  requirement  of  Joint 
hearings  by  House  and  Senate  committees, 
and  even  disclosure  of  assets  and  income  by 
Members  would  be  Insubstantial  In  actual 
effect  on  Congress.  Reforms  which  would 
further  dispersion,  in  his  Judgment  would 
Include  some  of  the  "democratizing  ones 
such  as  requiring  fewer  signatures  on" 
a  discharge  petition.  Truman  Is  equally  un- 
enthuslastlc  re^ardlns?  the  introduction  of 
electronic!  voting  equipment  and  other  time- 
savers.  He  believes  this  "would  strengthen 
minority  control  bv  faclUt.itlng  sr.ip  votes" 
(p    180) 

Truman  views  as  most  pramlslnsr  those 
measures  which  would  increase  leadership 
control  not  only  over  trie  flc-or.  but  also  over 
the  committee  timetable  He  agrees  with 
Huntington  as  to  the  nepd  f  r  the  Speaker 
or  the  Senate  mijorlty  leader  u>  select  com- 
mittee chairmen  or  at  least  to  ha%e  the  ma- 
jority caucus  choose  a  chairman  from  among 
the  top  three  on  each  committee  provided 
the  leadership  'were  able  and  willing  to 
make  their  preferences  prevail"  ip  181) 
Otherwise  the  result.  Truman  thinks,  would 
be  a  further  dl.sp'.'rsion  of  power. 

Truman  notes  the  various  outside  devel- 
opments which  have  contribut;ed  to  congres- 
sional cohesion  i  an  executive  budt^et  and 
legislative  pros;rim  White  Hriuse  legislative 
liaison,  and  regular  Presidential  consulta- 
tion with  his  own  congressional  leaders). 
But  he  Ijngs  f.jr  the  suggestion  made  by 
Huntington  and  others  that  there  be  a  con- 
gresslon.ll  commitment  to  bring  to  a  vote 
top  priority  legislation  from  the  administra- 
tion. One  recalls  Senator  Taft.  and  the  at- 
tempt to  draft  striking  railroad  w.->rkers 
under  another  Truman — President  Harry  S 
Trimian — and  is  perhaps  as  glad  that  we  lack 
such  an  urgency  proce  lure 

I  do  think  De.^n  Truman  Is  profoundly 
correct  in  concluding  that  The  Congress 
and  Its  ptjwer  structure  cannot  profitably  be 
viewed  as  something  separate  and  isolable 
from  the  remainder  of  the  Government  and 
society.  They  affect  and  are  affected  by 
needs  and  changes  in  the  society  and  In  the 
Government  a.s  a  whole  They  must,  there- 
fore, be  looked  at  within  this  coniext"  (p 
183 ) , 

That  Is  why  I  am  optimistic  regarding 
reform.  Refc>rm  has  come  In  Congress  and 
between  Congress  and  the  Executive  over  the 
years.  Reform  will  continue  to  come.  Per- 
haps it  will  not  come  as  rapidly  as  some  of 
UB  would  Uke  Perhaps  It  will  come  more 
rapidly  than  some  of  our  colleagues  prefer. 
But  It  Is  coming  and  will  come,  and  In  the 
process  It  has  been  aided  by  the  thoughtful 
presentations  such  as  "Tlie  Congress  and 
America's  Future,"  which  have  stimulated 
thought  not  only  in  various  regional  meet- 
ings of  the  American  assembly  throughout 
America  but  also  In  Congress  and  among  the 
Interested  public  generally 


UNAUTHORIZED    VISIT    TO    NORTH 
VIETNAM  BY  THREE  AMERICANS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
acconllng  to  an  article  carried  In  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  on  January  20. 
1986,  the  President  of  Yale  University, 
Kingman  Brewster,  Jr..  made  a  state- 
ment pertaining  to  the  visit  of  Prof. 
Staughton  Lynd  to  Hanoi. 

Prof.  Staughton  Lynd.  together  with 
Communist  Historian  Herbert  Aptheker. 
and  Thomas  Hayden.  founder  of  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  sev- 
eral wedcs  ago  obtained  permission  to 
vlalt  Brussels,  Belgium.  When  they  got 
to  Brussels  they  took  a  Communist  plane 
provided  by  the  Communists  that  carried 


them  to  Prague,  Moscow,  Pelplng,  and 
finally  to  Hanoi. 

In  Hanoi  they  met  with  the  Commu- 
nist leader.  Out  of  Hanoi  Professor  Lynd 
of  Yale  University,  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  asking  for  the  right  to 
appear  before  that  committee  and  give 
testimony. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  will  not  honor 
Aptheker,  the  practical  leader  of  the 
Communists  in  the  United  States,  nor 
Professor  Lynd.  nor  Hayden,  by  allowing 
them  to  appear  before  that  committee. 

However,  It  Is  rather  refreshing  to 
note  that  President  Kingman  Brewster 
Jr.,  of  Yale  University,  had  the  courage 
and  the  recognition  of  civil  responsibil- 
ity to  speak  up  in  regard  to  Professor 
Lynd. 

Professor  Lynd  teaches  at  Yale  I 
now  wish  to  quote  from  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  from  New  Haven,  Conn.: 

Tale  University  President  Kingman  Brew- 
ster, Jr..  said  yesterday  that  Staughton  Lyad 
was  "naive  and  misguided"  In  making  an 
unauthorized  trip  to  North  Vietnam. 

He  had  stronger  words  about  the  assistant 
history  professor's  speech  In  Hanoi,  saying 
that  It  was  "a  disservice  to  the  causes  of 
freedom  of  dissent,  freedom  of  travel,  and 
conscientious  pacifism." 

In  addition.  President  Brewster  said 
he  felt  that  Lynd's  "disparagement  of 
his  country's  leadership  and  policies, 
while  in  Hanoi,  damaged  the  causes  he 
purports  to  serve." 

President  Brewster  then  went  on  to 
refer  to  the  statements  ascribed  to  Lynd, 
which  Lynd  reportedly  affirmed,  to  the 
effect  that  "while  in  Hanoi"  Professor 
Lynd  'publicly  asserted  that  the  Johnson 
administration  lies  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  that  the  U.S.  policy  is  immoral, 
illegal  and  antidemocratic." 

Madam  President,  those  statements 
are  a  disservice  to  our  country.  We  can 
tolerate  dissent  about  judgments,  but 
we  cannot  tolerate  persons  going  around 
the  world  unlawfully  and  depreciating 
the  cause  of  their  country,  not  by  speak- 
ing the  truth  to  their  own  people,  but 
by  trying  to  help  Communists. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  last  week:  The 
Attorney  General  should  investigate  this 
visit  to  Hanoi,  and  if  he  finds  there  has 
been  a  violation  of  law,  he  should  insti- 
tute the  necessary  proceedings  to  see  to 
it  that  justice  is  done. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  two  articles  published 
in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articies 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom   the  Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer, 
Jan.  20,  1»66] 

Sats  PRorassoa  Is  Naivi:  Yal«  Prmt 

Attacks  Lynd  roa  Hanoi  Talk 
Nrw  Havxn,  Conn. — Yale  University  Presi- 
dent Kingman  Brewster,  Jr.,  said  yesterday 
that  Staughton  Lynd  was  "naive  and  mis- 
guided" In  making  an  unauthorized  trip  to 
North  Vietnam. 

He  had  stronger  words  about  the  assistant 
history  professor's  speech  In  Hanoi,  saying 
that  it  was  "a  disservice  to  the  causes  of  free- 
dom of  dissent,  freedom  of  travel,  and  eon- 
BcientlouB  pacifism." 
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In  his  first  direct  comment  on  Lynd's  ac- 
tivities, Brewster  said  he  felt  that  Lynd's 
"disfjaragement  of  his  country's  leadership 
ftnd  policies,  whUe  In  Hanoi,  damaged  the 
causes  he  purports  to  serve." 

Lynd  and  two  other  Americans,  Thomas 
Hayden,  a  founder  of  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  and  Herbert  Aptheker,  a 
Communist  Party  theoretician,  spent  10  days 
in  North  Vietnam,  defying  a  State  Depart- 
ment ban  on  travel  there. 

Brewster  cited  Hanoi  radio  reports,  which 
he  said  Lynd  rejjortedly  confirmed,  "that 
while  In  Hanoi  he  publicly  asserted  that  the 
Johnson  administration  lies  to  the  American 
people  and  that  the  U.S.  policy  Is  Immoral. 
Illegal  and  antidemocratic." 

Brewster  said  that  Lynd  Is  entitled  to  his 
opinior.2.  "but  the  use  of  his  presence  in 
Hanoi  to  give  this  aid  and  comfort  to  a  gov- 
ernment engaged  In  hostilities  with  Amer- 
ican forces  seems  to  me  Inconsistent  with  the 
purpo.'es  of  factfinding  in  the  name  of 
peace" 

L-ost  week,  when  Lynd  was  asked  about  the 
radio  Hrmol  broadcast,  he  denied  th.Tt  he 
said  the  administration  "lied"  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  He  said  he  delivered  the  same 
speech  Ipst  year  at  a  rally  In  Washington.  DC 

[From   the   Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain   Dealer. 

Jan.  20.  1966] 

Opposes  Senate  Unit  Hearing:  Ignore  Lynd, 

L.^TTSCHE  Urges 

W.ashington. — U.S.  Senator  Frank  J. 
Lausche,  Democrat,  of  Ohio,  said  yesterday 
he  would  vigorously  oppose  allowing  three 
American.';  who  went  to  Hanoi  to  testify  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, 

Lausche,  a  committee  member,  was  refer- 
rlDR  to  Assl.  Prof.  Staughton  Lynd,  of 
Yale  University:  Thomas  Hayden,  founder  of 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  and 
Herbert  Apthek.-r.  U.S.  Communist  Party  his- 
torian. 

Charging  that  the  t'uoe  men  violated  the 
laws  of  the  United  S'a'ps  In  their  unauthor- 
ized travel  to  Communist  Vietnam  and  ought 
to  be  prosecuted.  L.mtsche  said  in  a  Senate 
speech : 

"I  can  suffer  dis.Tcrreements  with  the  views 
of  the  President  and  other  distinguished 
leaders  about  the  courre  that  we  should  fol- 
low in  South  Vletr.am 

"However,  neither  I  nor  the  genera!  citi- 
zenry and  of  cour.se,  not  the  Members  of  the 
US  Senate,  should  give  tolerance  or  suffer- 
BTce  to  persons  who  make  statement.?  hoping 
that  the  Communl':ts  of  North  Vietnam 
would  be  vlctorlouE 

"These  Individuals  are  not  promoting  the 
cause  of  the  United  Stares  They  should  not 
be  listened  to;  they  .should  be  recognized  not 
In  their  false  but  their  true  colors  which 
cause  them  to  hnve  greater  svmpathy  for 
the  c.iuse  of  the  Communl<;ts  than  for  the 
cause  nf  our  own  cltlzenrv  and  Nation," 


COMMENT  BY  SENATOR  RANDOLPH 
ON  THE  PRE.SIDENTS  BUDGET 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President. 
I  have  had  access  to  the  information 
contained  in  the  President's  budget  mes- 
sage. I  wish  to  make  certain  commenLs 
at  this  time  and,  if  necessary,  be  per- 
mitted to  have  1  additional  minute  be- 
yond the  3  minutes  allocated  in  the 
morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
the  President's  1967  budget  program 
aemonstrates  responsible  fiscal  and  eco- 
nomic policy  appropriate  to  the  times. 


With  this  program  we  can  move  closer 
toward  the  goals  of  what  is  characterized 
as  the  Great  Society  at  home  while 
strengthening  our  resistance  to  aggres- 
sion abroad. 

With  this  program  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  a  continuation  of  the  unprece- 
dented and  uninterrupted  economic 
growth  of  the  past  5  years. 

With  this  program,  we  can  meet  our 
domestic  needs  without  either  recession 
or  inflation. 

Since  early  1961.  the  total  national 
output  has  risen  by  nearly  S200  billion, 
employment  has  increased  by  more  than 
6'2  million  workers,  and  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  dropped  from  7  percent 
to  close  to  4  percent,  a  decrease  which 
Is  highly  encouraging. 

In  the  year  ahead,  even  higher  levels 
of  output,  income,  and  employment  can 
be  expected.  To  sustain  a  sound  and 
prosperous  economy,  the  President  is 
calling  for  a  modest  measure  of  fiscal 
restraint.  He  has  proposed  a  set  of  tax 
measures  which  economic  experts  say 
will  soak  up  a  small  proportion  of  the 
rising  demand  in  the  economy  and  en- 
able the  Government  to  achieve  a  small 
surplus  in  its  cash  transactions  with  the 
public.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
validity  of  the  appraLsal  by  the  experts. 

In  .sum.  the  Presidents  1967  budget 
provides  adequately  for  furthering  our 
domestic  and  international  objectives 
without  imposing  undue  strain  on  our 
economic  potential  or  productive  capa- 
bilities. His  budget  proposals,  I  believe, 
by  and  large,  are  both  prudent  and  re- 
strained. Together  with  responsible 
efforts  by  business  and  labor,  our  na- 
tional and  International  objectives  can 
be  advanced — and  advanced  in  an  en- 
vironment of  steady  yet  noninflationary 
economic  growth. 


WHOM  DO  WE  KILL  IN  VIETNAM? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Madam  President, 
in  a  two-page  advertisement  In  the  New 
Y  irk  Times  yesterday.  Januaiy  2^^.  1966. 
the  International  Committee  of  Con- 
science on  Vietnam  answered  the  ques- 
tion uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us: 
"Whom  Do  We  Kill  in  Vietnam?" 

The  committee's  membership  i.«  im- 
pressive. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
their  names  and  addresses  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
and  addresses  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Intfrnat:onal  Committee  or  Conscience  on 
Vtet.sam  (Affiliated  With  the  Clergy- 
men's Emergency  Committee  for  Vietnam 
OF  THE  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  ) 

Howard  B,  Radest.  executive  director, 
Am'^rlcan  Ethical  Union,  New  York. 

Msgr.  Thomas  J.  Reese,  director,  Cath- 
olic social  se  vices.  Wilmington.  Del. 

Esko  Rlntaln,  general  secretary,  Finnish 
Bible  Society.  Turku.  Finland, 

Rt,  Rev,  T.  D  Roberts,  archbishop  (retired) 
of  Bombay.  London. 

Rev,  W,  Harold  Row.  executive  secretary, 
general  brotherhood  board.  Church  of  the 
Brethren.  Elgin,  111, 

Rt,  Rev,  John  W,  Sadlq.  bishop  of  Nagpur, 
India. 

Dr.  Howard  Schomer,  president.  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary. 


Prof,  Hlroshl  Shinml.  associate  secretary. 
World  Council  of  Churches.  Tokyo. 

Dr,  Pavel  Slmek,  curator  of  the  Synod, 
Czech  Brethren.  Prague 

Rev,  Gerard  S,  Sloyan.  head,  religious 
education  department.  Catholic  University. 
Washington,  D  C. 

Rev.  Francois  Smyth-Florentln,  general 
secretary,  Bible  study  service.  Protestant  Ped- 
erntlon  of  France. 

Rev.  Lord  Donald  Soper,  former  president. 
Methodist  Churcn.  Great  Britain 

Vaclav  Tomes,  president.  Baptist  Union  of 
Cr'.echoslovakia 

Prof  Dr,  Hans  Urner,  Halle  Saale,  GDR 
(East  Germany) . 

Rev  Valdc  Vlnay.  professor.  Waldenlsan 
Theology.  Rome. 

Prof  Wilhc'.m  Vischer,  Reformed  Church 
of  France 

Rabbi  Jacob  Welr.steln  president.  Central 
Conference  .American  Rabbis,  Chicago 

Dr  Charles  C  West,  professor.  Christian 
ethics,  Princeton  Theological  .Seminary, 
Princeton,  N,J 

Jan-Eric  Wlkstrom.  president,  Svenska 
Mission  eforbundet.  S  toe  It  holm. 

Very  Rev,  Colin  Winter,  dean,  St  Georges 
Cathedral,  Windhoek,  southwest   Africa. 

Bishop  Prledrlch  Wunderllch.  Methodist 
Church,  GFR  i West  Germany) 

Rev.  Ake  Zeterberg.  dean.  Stockholm 
Cathedral,  and  member  of  Parliament. 
Stockholm. 

A  Vlet.iam  B'.iddhlst.  a  leading  monk  In 
South  Vietnam,  whose  name  Is  withheld  for 
reasons  of  prudence. 

Dr.  Helmut  B^ndt  (profes-ior  system.-Hltc 
theology  1.  University  of  Grelfswald.  GDR 
(East  Germany) . 

Hev,  Dr  William  Barclay  (professor  of 
tlu'ilogv).  Glasgow  University.  Scotland, 

Prof,  Dr.  Karl  Barth.  University  of  Basel, 
Swltz'  rland. 

£olin  W  Bell  executive  secretary,  .\meri- 
can  Friends  Service  Committee.  Phlladel- 
phhi.  P.'. 

Rev  D,ii;iel  Berrlgan,  S,I..  associate  editor. 
Jesuit  Mli-slons   New  York, 

Li  Cainpngnie  des  Paiteurs  (120  Reformed 
Church  pastors).  Geneva.  Switzerland 

Arcnblshop  Canon  S  H,  Best,  West  Aus- 
tralia. 

Dr.  Harold  A.  Bosley,  minister,  Christ 
Church  (Methodist  t .  New  York 

Rev.  Glrardo  A  Bole,  district  superinten- 
dent. Methodist  Church,  Philippines 

Dr.  George  A  Bmtrlck.  Garrett  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  Evanston.  111. 

Prof,  Aldo  Capitlnl.  director.  Center  of 
Religious  Orientation.  Perugia,  Italy 

Canon  L,  John  Collins.  St  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral. London. 

Bishop  Geoffrey  F    Cramswlck.  Tasmania. 

Rev  Dr  Edwin  T  Dahlberg,  former  presi- 
dent. National  Council  of  Churches.  Chester. 
Pa 

Danllo  Dolcl.  Sicllv. 

Dr.  An.sg8r  Ee?-01ofsson.  president,  mls- 
.sion  t>o.ird.  E\enska  Mlsslonsforbundet. 
Sweden, 

Dr.  Ragnnr  Forbech,  former  dean,  Oslo 
Cathedral,  Norway. 

Msgr,  Paul  Hanly  Purfey,  professor  of  soci- 
ology. Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.C. 

Rabbi  Roland  B.  Glttelsohn.  Temple  Israel, 
Boston , 

Dr,  Helmut  Gollwltzer.  professor  of  sys- 
tematic theology.  University  of  Bonn.  GFR 
(West  Germany  > 

Prof,  Mario  Gozzlnl,  Florence.  Italy 

Bishop  A  Raymond  Grant.  Methodist 
Church.  Portland.  Oreg, 

Dr.  Dana  McLean  Greeley,  president,  the 
UnltArian-Unlversallst  Afisoclatlon  of  United 
States.  Boston. 

Rolf-Dleter  Gunther.  national  director  of 
youth  work.  Evangelical  Church.  Branden- 
burg. GDR  (East  Germany) 

Bishop  Odd  Hagen,  Methodist  bishop  for 
northern   Europe,   Stockholm. 
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BUhop   M.    HAld,    Cop«nbagen,   Denmark. 

Dr.  O«orgu  H&rlcne«,  profesaor  of  theology, 
Ptclflo  Scbool   of  Religion,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Alfred  Haaaler,  executive  Mcretary.  Fellow- 
ihlp  of  Reconciliation.  Nyack,  N.Y. 

lUbol  Abraham  J.  Heschel.  JewUh  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York. 

Dr.  Ralph  U.  Holdeman,  anocUte  di- 
rector, evangelUm,  National  Council  of 
Cburcbee,  New  York. 

Vaclav  Hunaty,  general  superintendent, 
Metbodlat   Church.   Prague.   Czechoelovakls. 

Dean  Alfred  Jowett.  Manchester  Cathedral. 
England. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  president 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference, 
Atlanta.  Cta. 

Oberklrchenrat  Reins  Kloppenburg.  Dort- 
mimd,  OFR  (West  Germany) . 

Prof.  H.  Koblbrugge,  Utrecht  University, 
Netherlands. 

Rt.  R«T.  W,  Appleton  Lawrence,  bishop 
(retired) ,  western  Mass. 

B«».  Dr.  Llndbardt,  director,  department  of 
theology.  University  of  Copenhagen. 

Rt.  Bev.  Olyn  LlandalT,  lord  bishop  of 
Llandaff,  Wales. 

Rt.  Rev.  Sir  George  MacLeod,  former  mod- 
erator, Church  of  Scotland,  Glasgow. 

Dr.  Kenneth  MacBflUan,  general  secretary, 
Canadian  Bible  Society. 

Rev.  Domenlco  Maselll,  president.  Italian 
Bvangsllatlc  Mission,  Assembly.  Naples. 

Rt.  Bev.  Robert  H.  Mlze.  bishop  of  Da- 
maraland,  southweet  Africa. 

Dr.  Juan  Nabong,  president  Philippines 
Christian  College.  Manila. 

Dr.  John  Oliver  Nelson,  former  professor, 
Yale  Divinity  School,  Bangor.  Pa. 

Bishop  Tlran  Nersoyan.  Armenian  Ortho- 
dox Church.  Evanston,  111. 

Klrchepraaldent  Msrtln  Nlemoeller.  co- 
president.  World  Council  of  Churches,  Wies- 
baden. GPR  (West  Germany) . 

Rev.  Amor  V.  Orlbello.  moderator.  Central 
Luson  Conference.  United  Church  of  Christ 
Philippines. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Madam  President. 
the  advertisement  gave  only  a  partial 
list  of  those  endorsing  the  statement  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment, the  partial  list  of  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  ministers,  rabbis,  and  priests 
endorsing  the  statement,  as  well  as  the 
statement  itself  and  reasons  for  the 
statement  given  by  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation  be  printed  In  full  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment, names,  and  addresses  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

'See  exhibit!.) 

Mr.  ORDENING.  Madam  President, 
the  statement  signed  by  all  these  emi- 
nent men  is  Impressive  because  It  sep- 
arately addresses  itself  to  the  United 
States,  to  the  people  and  Government  of 
North  Vietnam,  to  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  of  South  Vietnam,  and  to  the 
people  and  Government  of  the  People's 
RepubUc  of  China.  It  Is  my  earnest 
hope  that  the  pleas  for  peace  contained 
in  this  statement  will  be  heeded  by  all 
those  so  vitally  concerned. 

ExRnrr  1 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  23.   1966 1 

International  Committee  of  Conscience  on 
Vietnam  (affllUted  with  the  CTergymen's 
Emergency  Conunlttee  for  Vietnam  of  the 
Fellowship  of  ReconcUation ) , 

9rATSKXI«T    BT    TH«    IxmUIAnONAL    COMMTT- 
TXB  or  COMSCISIfCS  IN   VWTMAM — THXT   AM* 

Om  Bbotkzbs  Whom  \'x  Kill 
No  generation  bos  had  shown  to  It  more 
clearly  than  ours  the  Interdependence  of  ail 


men.  No  matter  what  the  reasons  we  ad- 
vance for  the  killing  we  do — In  Vietnam  or 
elsewhere — they  are  our  brothers  whom  we 
kill.  More  Indeed  than  our  brothers — they 
are  ourselves  and  our  children,  for  as  surely 
as  we  do  not  find  other  ways  than  war  for 
solving  our  human  problems,  we  destroy  the 
future  for  ourselves  and  for  them. 

We  who  sign  this  statement  are  Impelled 
to  speak  by  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam,  and  by 
the  failure  of  governments  to  end  „hat  terri- 
ble conflict.  Yet  we  think  not  only  of  Viet- 
nam, but  of  all  our  apprehensive  world,  torn 
by  contending  ideologies  and  ambitions,  of 
which  Vietnam  Is  the  present  symbol.  We. 
who  In  various  ways  have  assumed  the  terri- 
ble responsibility  of  articulating  the  human 
conscience,  must  speak  or.  literally,  we 
should   expect    the   very   stones   to   cry   out. 

We  know  the  claims  of  both  sides  In  the 
Vietnamese  conflict.  Each  professes  ts  own 
moral  rectitude.  The  United  States  and  Its 
allies  assert  their  determination  to  stop  what 
they  describe  as  "ruthless  Communist  agres- 
sion" In  order  to  defend  freedom,  both  for 
Vietnam  and  for  the  world.  North  Vietnam, 
the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South  Viet- 
nam, and  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
vigorously  proclaim  their  intention  to  throw 
back  the  "ruthlessly  aggressive  American  Im- 
perialists" In  defense  of  the  right  of  the  Viet- 
namese to  govern  themselves,  and  on  behalf 
of  all  those  nations  that  are  seeking  "na- 
tional liberation."  Each  side  rejects  with 
scorn  the  claims  of  the  other,  and  ridicules 
the  possibility  that  Its  antagonist  may  be 
sincere. 

We  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  either 
side.  On  the  contrary,  the  passionate  con- 
viction that  e.ach  has  of  Its  own  absolute 
rlghtnew  profoundly  alarms  us.  Their  de- 
termination seems  to  have  no  terminal  point: 
to  prove  Its  case,  each  seems  willing  to  risk 
the  ultimate  nuclear  conflict  and  Jeopardize 
the  future  of  the  human  race. 

Helpless  villagers  In  Vietnam,  unable  either 
to  escape  or  defend  themselves,  recoil  from 
the  bombing  of  one  side  and  from  the  terror 
of  the  other.  War  has  become  a  way  of  life 
for  them,  dominating  their  rice  paddles  and 
marketplaces,  conscripting  their  young  men, 
making  widows  of  their  women  and  orphans 
of  their  children,  holding  a  whole  population 
hostage  to  horror.  In  such  circumstances, 
the  claims  of  both  sides  become  a  mockery  of 
the  noble  words  they  use.  Freedom  and  Jus- 
tice are  for  men:  they  are  not  achieved  by  the 
tormenting  of  men 

We  address  ourselves  to  the  rulers  of  na- 
tions, and  to  those  associated  with  them: 
Lyndon  B  Johnson.  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh,  and  Mao  Tse-tung. 

Continuation  of  the  war  will  not  prove 
which  side  Is  right  and  which  wrong.  It  will 
only  Increasingly  force  both  sides  to  commit 
such  atrocities  as  will  mock  all  their  claims. 
It  will  draw  both  sides  farther  and  farther 
Into  a  maelstrom  of  destruction  In  which 
mankind  as  a  whole  may  Anally  be  engulfed 

You.  each  of  you,  has  the  opportunity  at 
least  to  try  to  reverse  this  dreadful  course. 
and  each  of  you  has  the  responsibility.  We 
plead  with  you  to  accept  it.  now.  today,  in 
the  Interest  of  all  humanity 

We  address  ourselves  to  our  fellow  human 
beings  everywhere. 

Each  of  our  nations  has  Its  hopes  and  as- 
pirations. Its  own  history  and  grievances  and 
resentments.  We  live  In  widely  differing  so- 
cial systems  and  Ideologies,  which  seem  to 
have  In  common  only  one  thing:  a  wllUng- 
ne»s  to  resort  to  war  In  their  own  Interests. 

But  war  cannot  serve  the  Interests  of  men 
any  longer.  If  It  ever  could  In  this  age,  no 
matter  for  what  ends  war  Is  fought.  It  can 
only  destroy  all  our  hopjes  and  all  cur  accom- 
plishments. We  must  And  new.  nonmlUtary 
ways  of  dealing  with  the  conflicts  and  mis- 
understandings that  Inevitably  arise  among 
us,  and  to  secure  Justice  for  all  men. 


January  2U,  1966 

We  recognize  and  respect  the  necessary 
functions  of  government.  We  are  not  dis- 
loyal; we  honor  the  accomplishments  and 
particular  values  of  our  respective  societies 
But  governments  have  as  their  proper  re- 
sponsibility the  safety  and  well-being  of  their 
citleens,  and  In  our  world  that  well-being 
cannot  be  achieved  through  the  military  con- 
frontation of  competing  states. 

It  ts  your  responslblUty  and  ours  to  make 
this  known,  unmistakably  and  In  every  way 
open  to  us.  To  this  end,  we  who  sign  thU 
statement  have  committed  ourselves  as  a  be- 
ginning. We  represent  many  religious  faiths 
In  many  countries,  but  we  are  of  a  common 
mind  In  our  plea  to  all  the  contendlns 
parties. 

To  the  people  and  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

The  horrors  that  your  planes  and  massive 
firepower  are  Inflicting  on  the  people  of 
Vietnam  are  beyond  any  moral  or  political 
justification.  The  destruction  of  whole 
villages  and  the  murder  of  masses  of  non- 
com  batents  which  are  the  consequences  of 
your  policies  cannot  be  excused  on  any 
grounds  whatever.  We  believe  that  there  la 
wrong  on  both  sides,  but  that,  as  the  only 
one  of  the  world's  major  powers  directly 
Involved,  you  bear  the  heaviest  responsibility 
for  the  Initiation  of  peace  moves.  We  call 
on  you: 

To  stop  the  air  attacks  In  both  North  and 
South  Vietnam,  at  once,  unilaterally,  not 
simply  as  a  political  move  In  the  direction  of 
negotiations,  but  because  those  attacks  are 
an  affront  to  human  decency  and  unworthy 
of  a  great  people; 

To  express  a  clear  Intention  to  withdraw 
all  U.S.  mihtary  forces  from  Vietnam,  con- 
sistent with  the  1954  Geneva  Agreements,  to 
take  effect  Immediately  on  conclusion  of 
satisfactory  arrangements  to  assure  the  Viet- 
namese people  a  free  choice  of  government; 

To  state  unequivocally  your  readiness  to 
negotiate  an  end  of  the  war  on  the  basis  of 
the  1954  agreements,  with  the  National 
Liberation  Front  as  one  of  the  principals  in 
the  negotiations. 

To  the  people  and  Government  of  North 
Vietnam,  and  to  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam: 

The  oppoeltlon  to  your  cause  Is  not  moti- 
vated solely  by  what  you  call  the  "aggressive 
Imperialism"  of  the  United  States.  Honest, 
brave  Vietnamese  patriots  who  fought  beside 
you  in  the  Viet  Mlnh  against  the  French  are 
among  those  who  fight  against  you  now. 
They  distrust  your  Intentions;  they  cherish 
certain  rights  and  freedom*  which  they  sus- 
pect you  of  wanting  to  destroy;  they  are 
shocked  and  repelled  by  some  of  the  methods 
you  use.  We  believe  that  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility for  ending  the  war  honorably  rests 
with  the  United  States,  but  \hat  there  Is 
also  a  very  heavy  responsibility  on  you  to 
create  the  conditions  of  peace.  We  call  on 
you: 

To  abandon  the  methods  of  torture,  assas- 
sination, the  Indiscriminate  bombing  of 
civilians  and  other  forms  of  terror.  They  are 
an  affront  to  the  whole  concept  of  human 
decency,  and  hopeleesly  degrade  your  cause. 
No  consideration  whatever  of  either  Justice 
or  vengeance  can  excuse  such  tactics; 

To  Issue  a  clear  statement  that  any  Viet- 
namese Government  In  which  you  may  have 
a  part  will  honor  the  right  of  Its  citizens  to 
practice  their  religions  In  absolute  freedom. 
and  that  there  will  be  no  reprisals  against 
thoee  who  have  fought  against  you; 

To  express  your  unqualified  willingness  to 
meet  with  representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  the  present  South  Vietnamese 
Government  to  negotiate  peace  and  the 
future  of  your  country,  based  on  the  1954 
agreements. 

To  the  people  and  government  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China: 

Your  influence  In  southeast  Asia  Is  enor- 
mous, your  worda  and  actions  are  weighed 
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throughout  the  world  as  portents  of  the 
future.    We  call  on  you : 

To  refrain  from  statements  and  actions 
that  harden  already  bitter  attitudes  on  both 
sides,  and  so  perpetuate  the  war: 

To  make  clear  your  wUllngness  to  see  the 
coimtrles  of  southeast  Asia  develop  their  In- 
stitutions of  government  and  society  free 
from  outside  Intervention  by  force,  and  free 
from  the  military  presence  of  any  foreign 
powers. 

It  Is  hard  to  imagine  a  world  so  torn  by 
suspicion  and  hatred  as  Is  ours  turning  away 
from  war  and  toward  the  resolution  of  con- 
flict and  the  building  of  Justice  by  non- 
violent means,  yet  we  humans  have  no  other 
choice,  and  In  our  great  religious  heritage 
we  have  the  guidelines  we  need  to  make  this 
dtftlcult  decision.  We  call  on  all  those,  of 
whatever  faith  and  nationality,  who  share 
our  concern,  to  Join  us  In  our  efforts  to  buUd 
a  truly  human  society  on  earth. 

U.S.     MINISTERS,    RABBIS    AND    PRIESTS 
(PARTIAL     LIST) 

William  Abbot,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Herman  C.  Absher,  Salisbury,  N.C. 

Melvln  Abson,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

Lyman  Achenbach,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Merlin  J.  Ackerson.  Rowan,  Iowa. 

Eugene  H.  Adams,  Holden.  Mass. 

Oscar  M.  Adam.  Seal  Beach,  Calif. 

Thomas  F.  Adams,  Versailles,  Ohio. 

Roy  Charles  Agle,  Brockport,  N.Y. 

Alvln  A.  Ahem,  ChurchvUle,  N.Y. 

Paul  H.  Alexander,  Parker,  Ariz. 

Charles  T.  Allen,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Wesley  H.  Allen,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 

Carl  AlUnger,  EvansvlUe,  Ind. 

Albert  Alllnger,  Somervllle,  N.J. 

Lawrence  F.  Almond,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ezeklel  T.  Alvarado.  Mountain  View,  Calif. 

Bruce  F.  Anderson,  ColUnsvllle,  Corm. 

Elmer  S.  Andersen,  San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Jay  W.  Anderson,  Wichita,  Kans. 

John  C.  Anderson,  Warwick,  N.Y. 

Wm.  C.  Anderson,  Marlon,  Tex. 

Leslie  E.  Andrews,  Wakeeney,  Kans. 

Lloyd  R.  Applegate,  Colllngswood.  N.J. 

Lewis  P.  Archer.  Madison,  N.J. 

Merle  S.  Arnold,  WllUamsport.  Pa. 

John  K.  Amot,  La  Grange  Park,  HI. 

David  W.  Ash,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Richard  H.  Athey,  Prairie  Village,  Kans. 

Uster  W.  Auman,  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa. 

James  L.  Austin,  RockvlUe,  Conn, 

Clarence  F.  Avey,  Oxford,  Mass. 

Lelf  H.  Awes,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Joseph  B.  Axenroth,  Durham,  NJH. 

Thomas  E.  Alston,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Frederick  H.  Allen,  Flndlay,  Ohio. 

William  H.  Allison,  Cashmere,  Wash. 

Rabbi  M.  M.  Abramowltz,  Springfield,  HI. 

Layen  R.  Adelmann,  Odessa.  Minn. 

Ole  Arnold,  Burlington,  Colo. 

James  L.  Alrey,  Portland,  Oreg. 

J  E.  Arthur,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

M.  P.  Andrews,  Jr.,  Alderw'd  Manor,  Wash. 

K.  Brooke  Anderson,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

K.  Roy  Bailey,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Ralph  C.  Bailey,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Robert  B.  Bailey,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Glen  M.  Balrd,  Ellicott  City,  Md. 

John  D.  Baker,  Washington,  Kans. 

George  H.  Baldrldge,  Atwood,  111. 

Lee  M.  Baldwin.  Owaneco,  111. 

Prederlc  E   Bait,  Chicago,  111 

Lee  H.  Ball,  Arlsley,  N.Y. 

Babbi  Henry  Bamberger,  Sharon,  Mass 

Russell  B.  Barbour,  Perklomenvllle,  Pa. 

C.  Eugene  Barnard,  Rosevllle,  Calif. 

Jack  L.  Barnes,  Macon,  Mo. 

Glenn  H.  Barney,  Center,  Colo. 

Robert  U.  Barrowclough,  Newark,  NJ 

Douglas  E.  Bartlett,  Commack,  N.Y 

E.  H  Bassler,  New  Bremen.  Ohio 

^yd  A.  Bates,  Shepherdstown,  W.  Va 

Richard  Bauer,  Staten  Island,  N.Y 

Alvln  J.  Beachy,  Souderton,  Pa. 

Joseph  c.  Beavon,  Jr.,  BarbourvUle,  Ky 

Mwln  R.  Beck.  West  Hilton.  Ohio 


Lawrence  E.  Beebe.  New  York.  N.T. 

Rabbi  Leonard  I.  Beerman,  Los  Angeles 

Edwin  E.  Beers,  Madison,  WU. 

Blrt  Beers,  Qulncy,  Mich. 

C.  Edward  Behre,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Edwin  de  F.  Bennett,  Houston,  Tex. 

Gordon  C.  Bennett.  Merlon  Station,  Pa. 

Albert  A.  Bentley,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Lloyd  A.  Berg,  Bronx,  NY. 

Philip  Berrlgan,  SSJ,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Louis  Bertonl,  Vermilion.  O. 

Lee  James  Beynon,  Jr..  Rochester.  N.Y. 

Charles  M.  Bleber,  Hummelstown,  Pa. 

Vernon  Blgler,  Syracuse.  NY. 

Lester  H.  Bill,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

B.  Stanley  Blttlnger.  KlngsvlUe,  Tex. 

Charles  H.  Blxby,  West  Henrietta,  N.Y. 

Elizabeth  Bixby,  Ja.mestown,  N.Y. 

Donald  K,  Blackle,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Myles  D.  Blanchard,  Monson,  Mass. 

Robert  I.  Blakesley,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 

George  Blau,  Decatur,  Ga. 

Robert  M.  Bock,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Robert  W.  Bockstruck,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Paul  John  Bode,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Leslie  Eugene  Bogan.  AUentown,  Pa. 

Milton  Bohmfalk,  Del  Rio,  Tex. 

Ernest  J.  Bohn,  Goshen.  Ind 

Paul  F.  Boiler,  Maiverne.  NY. 

Theodore  W.  Boltz,  West  Hartford.  Conn. 

Arthur  E    Bomers.   BakersSeld.   Calif. 

Charles  M.  Bond.  Lewlsburg.  Pa. 

Charles  W.  Bonner,  Kearney.  N  J. 

O.  E.  Bonny.  Topeka,  Kans. 

Sister  M    C.  Borromeo,  CSC.  Notre  Dame 
Ind. 

Lloyd  Boshart,  Lowvllle,  NY. 

Bin  Bosler,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
Ronald  L.  Boewell,  Craig,  Neb. 
Emory  Lee  Blthast,  Keene,  N.H. 

Robert  D.  Botley,  Burllngame,  Calif. 

Clement  Boutgrager,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Prank  A.  Boutwell,  Pasadena,  Tex. 

Glenn  H.  Bowlby,  Laverne,  Calif. 

Fred  F.  Bowman,  Dayton,  Va. 

Harold  L.  Bowser,  Union  Bridge,  Md. 

Lee  O.  Boye,  Tazewell,  Va. 

Richard  V.  Boylan,  Fresno,  Calif. 

Roger  V.  Boyvey,  Oakland  Calif. 

Howard  Box,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Orla  E.  Bradford,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

John  W.  Bradley,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Donald  O.  Brady,  Honor,  Mich. 

James  A.  Braker,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

J.  Kenneth  Brand,  Warren,  Mich. 

Wilbur  R.  Brandll,  Paterson,  NJ. 

Prank  M.  Branno.  Jr..  Madison.  N.J. 

Robert  M.  Brashares,  La  Habra.  Calif. 

Donald  E.  Bratton.  Rocky  Mount,  N.C. 

H.  Myron  Braun,  Austin,  Tex. 

Richard  H.  Bready,  Georgetown.  Conn. 

Alan  R.  Bragg,  Swan  ton,  Vt. 

Bradley  B.  Brehmer,  Denver,  Colo. 

Ray  B.  Bressler.  EUlnwood.  Kans. 

Charles  T.  Brewster.  Honolulu. 

William  M.  Brlggs,  Chicago,  111. 

Robert  L.  Bromley,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

George  Douglas  Brown,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

James  R.  Brown,  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Tex. 

W.  Paul  Brown.  Hannibal,  Ohio. 

W.  G.  Browning,  Sylvls,  111. 

H.  C.  Brubaker,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Robert  C.  Brubaker,  Brighton,  Mich. 

Daniel  M.  Brambaugh,  Saxton,  Pa, 

Leonard  J.  Brummett,  Colimibla.  Mo. 

Monk  Bryan,  Columbus.  Mo. 

J.  Etneet  Bryant.  Boston.  Mass. 

Walter  E.  Bucher.  Canton.  lU. 

Ben  F.  Bucklnham.  Prairie  City.  Iowa. 

Robert  C.  Buckley.  Hempstead,  N.Y. 

Hartzell  Buckner,  Auburn.  Calif. 

Leonard  H.  Budd,  Stow,  Ohio. 

Gerard  Bugge.  Suffleld,  Conn. 

N.  Ellsworth  Bimce,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dodds  B.  Bunch,  Sunnyvale.  Calif. 

Richard  L.  Burgess,  Laurel,  Nebr. 

Maurice  Glynn  Burke.  ColumbU,  Mo. 

John  W.  Burkholder,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

Clement  Burns,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Russell  Burrlas,  8«mta  Ana,  Calif. 

Ina  E.  Burton,  Maywood,  Hi, 


John  C.  Bush,  Amerlcus.  Kans. 

Jackson  L.  Butler.  Modesto,  Calif. 

Jay  Butler,  Jr.,  Sharon,  Pa. 

William  T.  Butterfleld,  SUples,  Minn. 

Ve.-y  Rev  John  V  Butler.  New  York,  NY. 

L.  A.  Bangerter.  Falrborn.  Ohio. 

H.  D.  Bollinger,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Harold  Z.  Bomberger,  McPherson,  Kans. 

George  W.  Brighton,  Stratford,  Iowa. 

Walter  P.  Brockway,  Exeter.  N.H. 

Dale  W.  Brown.  Oak  Brook,  III. 

Albert  W.  Buck,  Chicago,  111. 

Joe  Riley  Burns,  El  Dorado.  Kans. 

Lee  Vaughn  Barker.  Oakland,  Calif. 

William  F   Baur,  Stony  Point,  N.Y. 

Roger  S.  Boraas.  East  Orange,  N  J. 

Rabbi  Stanley  R.  Brav,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Harold  J.  Baas.  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Howard  D.  Baumgart.  Sumner,  Wash. 

Lavon  B.  Bayler,  Hinckley,  lU. 

Robert  F.  Beach,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Robert  E.  Beck,  Ruaslavllle,  Ind. 

Robert  W.  Beggs,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Joseph  W.  Bell,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Harry  L.  Bennett.  Washington.  DC. 

Ronald  A.  Beverlln,  Elkton.  Md. 

Nell  F.  BIntz,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Paul  Boeder,  Mllford,  Ohio. 

James  W.  Brlstah,  Detroit,  Mich. 

George  G.  Brooks,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

John  R  Bross,  Billings,  Mont. 

Edwin  A.  Brown.  Berea,  Ohio. 

J.  Thompson  Brown.  Lexington,  Va. 

J.  H  Bruemmer,  Grand  Island,  NY. 

Paul  H.  Burditt,  Westbrook,  Maine. 

Francis  A.  Beloto.  Lincoln.  Nebr. 

Rabbi  Herbert  Bronsteln,  Rochester,  N.Y, 

Jackson  Burns,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

The  Ven.  C.  D.  Braldwcxxl,  Lapeer.  Mich. 

Prof.  Carl  Bangs,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

George  C.  Beebe.  Lakeside.  Ohio. 

B.  J.  Black,  Sandusky.  Ohio. 

Prof.  D  W.  Brown.  Jamestown,  N.  Dak 

Prof.  Kenneth  Brown,  Manchester,  Ind. 

Prof.  Herbert  C.  Burke,  CollegevlUe,  Minn. 

Prof.  G.  Murray  Branch,  Atlanta    Ga 

Edward  A.  Cahlll,  Pittsburgh,  Pa! 

Terry  Cain,  Greenwood,  Neb. 

Maurice  Caldwell,  Andprson,  Ind. 

Raymond  Calkins,  Belmont.  Mass. 

Raoul  C.  Calkins.  Dayton,  Ohio 

A.  W.  Campbell,  Somerset,  Ky. 

Charles  G.  Campbell,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Colin  Campbell,  Jr.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

J.   Warren   Campbell,   Edwards,   Mo. 

Ralph  J.  Capolungo,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Fred  Cappuccino,  Takoma  Park,  Md. 

Eriand  E.  Carson,  Escanaba,  Mich. 

MUton  8.  Carothers,  Covington,  Va. 

J.  Russell  Carpenter,  Pine  City.  N.Y 

Clyde  Carter,  Midland,  Va. 

Robert  L.  Carter.  Shelby,  N.C. 

William  I.  Carter,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Donald  L.  Carver,  MovUle,  Iowa. 

G.  Arthuh  Casaday,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Elwood  E.  Case,  Schaghtlcoke.  N.Y. 

J.  R.  Case,  Vergennes,  Vt. 

Esrtell  R.  Casebler.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Harry  L.  Casey,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

David  G.  Cassle,  Providence,  R.I. 

Marld  A.  Cestaro,  Jaffrey,  N.H. 

James  N.  Chamblee,  Jr.,  Woodward,  Okla 

Prof.  D.  R.  Chandler,  Washington,  DO. 

Eben  T.  Chapman,  Woodbury,  Conn. 

J.  Howard  Cherry,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

James  O.  Chllda,  Norton,  Va. 

Charles  J.  Chlpman,  Abilene,  Kans. 

Paul  E.  Chrelman.  Newtown.  Pa. 

Jonn  P.  Chrlstensen,  Barre,  Vt. 

Tom  H.  Chrlstensen,  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

C.  W.  Chrlstman,  Jr.,  Hudson.  N.Y. 

John  Chrlstoff,  Lima,  Ohio. 

Prof.  K.  E.  Chrlstopherson,  Tacoma,  Wash 

Luther  K.  Clare,  Erie,  Pa. 

Clarence  H.  Clark,  York,  Maine. 

Gordon  M.  Clark,  Johnsonvllle,  N.T. 

Jack  Clark,  Laconla,  N.H. 

Bishop  M.  K.  aarke,  Washington.  DC. 

William  R.  Clark,  Moran,  Kans. 

George  V.  Clause,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Kenneth  D.  Claypool,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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IdMTYln  M.  CUngenpMl,  SmlthTllle,  OtUo. 

C.  Donald  CIom,  Pratt,  Kana. 

John  I.  CotttoAn,  Pomona,  Calif. 

RabM  JehtkUb  U.  Coben.  Los  Angclea, 
Caltf. 

Rabbi  HlUal  Cobn.  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

Jobn  H.  Oola.  SMlrvlUe.  Ind. 

Jordan  Cole.  ScbuylervUle,  N  Y. 

Oeorg«  L.  CoUlna.  San  Joae,  Calif. 

J.  J.  Collins.  Nvwton.  Ala. 

0«orge  D.  Colman.  Detroit.  Mich. 

William  H.  Cooipton,  Port  St.  Lucie.  Fla. 

J.  ElUott  Corbett.  Waablngton,  DC. 

Pablo  Cotto,  New  York,  NY. 

Ray  H.  Cowen.  Cbeater,  N  JI. 

Robert  M.  Cox,  Rye.  NY 

Martba  A.  Ooz.  Rye,  N.Y. 

Tbomaa  B.  Cox.  liCcLean.  Va. 

Robert  B.  Craig.  Muncle,  Kans 

Harry  B.  Crede,  PeorU,  111. 

Edna  L.  Crede,  Peoria.  111. 

Henry  D.  Crede,  RoeevUle,  111. 

Oeorge  Crenabaw,  SteubenvlUe,  Ohio. 

Tom  O.  Croaby,  Jr.,  Boeeten  City.  La. 

Cbarlea  T.  Crlat.  Canonsburg.  Pa. 

Tom  O.  CrtMby,  Jr.,  Boaaler  City,  La. 

Prof.  John  P.  Croaaley.  Jr.,  Haatlnga.  Nebr. 

Walter  B.  Crowell.  lone.  Oreg. 

Donald  J.  Cunningham,  Redwood  City, 
Calif. 

Jotin  M.  Ctirrle,  Bactoa.  Pa. 

Sister  Helen  Carey,  Nauvoo.  ni. 

Marlon  Casey.  Belle  Plalne.  Minn. 

Franklin  K.  Cassel,  Lltltz.  Pa. 

Wallace  Cedarleaf .  Sidney.  N.Y. 

RabU  Artbur  A.  Cblel.  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Robert  T.  Clark.  Denver,  Colo. 

Arden  Clute,  Mountalnview,  Calif. 

Martin  J.  Corbtn.  Tlvoll.  N.Y. 

Tbomaa  C.  Cornell,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Henry  Hltt  Crane,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Vivian  Croaaman,  Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

W.  Lynn  Crowding,  Carlisle.  Pa. 

Kevin  Culllgan.  MUwaukee.  WU. 

Oale  D.  Crumrlne.  Troy.  Oblo. 

M.  E.  Cunningham.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Harold  A.  Clark.  ClarlaM.  Minn. 

WlUlam  O.  Coxhead,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Donald  8.  Campbell,  Myrtle  Creek.  Oreg. 

Thomas  M.  Carson.  Denver.  Colo. 

Oeorge  P.  Carter,  Ban  Mateo,  Calif. 

Paul  E.  Cbrelman,  Newtown,  Pa. 

W.  R.  Callaway,  Camming,  Oa. 

Charles  B.  Curran,  Washington.  D.C. 

Prof.  WlUlam  Case,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Prof.  Russel  J.  Compton.  Oreencastle.  Ind. 

Prof.  Carl  W.  Condlt.  Mmton  Drove.  111. 

Elmer  L.  Dadlaman,  Astoria,  ni. 

Arthur  B.  Daes,  Otlsco,  Ind. 

Gordon  E.  Dalbeck,  Flagstaff,  Arte. 

Jamea  P.  Dale.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Leroy  M.  Dancer,  Balnbrldge,  N.Y. 

Alex  Z.  OwMlar,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

John  Irvlitg  Daniel,  Franklin,  Bfaas. 

WUbur  O.  Daniel,  Pearl  River,  N.Y. 

Prof.  John  W.  Darr.  Seattle.  Wash. 

David  O.  Davis,  Tlmmath.  Colo. 

E.  Julius  DavU,  ParUer,  CalU. 

Harry  B.  Davis,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Jack  A.  Davla.  Orlando.  Fla. 

S.  Kenneth  Davla,  Daytona  Beaoh,  Fla. 

Albert  Edward  Day,  Falls  Cburob,  Va. 

A.  OariMtt  Day,  Jr..  IndlanapoUs,  Ind. 

Ben  F.  Day.  BookX<nd,  DL 

LoRoy  Day.  81oux  Falla,  a.  Oak. 

Oaorge  W.  Daaton.  Claypool,  Ind. 

Purd  K  ZMta.  Haw  York.  N.T. 

Cbarlea  A.  OaU^.  OUaoan.  lU. 

Dou^as  DantoB.  Mortb  Weymouth,  Maas. 

Kamlt  H.  Darstina,  Akron,  Pa. 

Clarenes  R.  Dealer,  Clatakanle,  Oreg. 

Orlatt  B.  Desmond.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Chartaa  Oe  Vrlea,  Harwloh.  Mass. 

Rboda     Jane     Dlcklnaon,      Bflnneapolls, 


Albert  A.  Dlokaon.  Bpanoarport,  N.T. 
Elmar  A.  Dickson,  Aabtan.  m. 
Tbaodon  Dlaaii,  mautnuj.  Coon. 
Paul  H.  Doerlnc.  Loyal,  WU. 
CarroU  A.  Oonett.  Jr.,  BookrUle,  Md. 
Herbert  L.  D.  Doggett,  SUrer  Spring,  Md. 


Harlow  Phelps  Dohovan,  Jr  ,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
John  E.  Donovan,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
H.  P.  Doran,  Apros,  Calif. 
M.  E.  Dorr.  Fairfax,  Va. 
James  B.  Douglas.  Richmond.  Va. 
Robert  E.  Doxey,  Blnghamton.  N.Y. 
Francis  A.  Drake.  Schroon  Lake,  N.Y. 
M.  Richard  Drake,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Allen  E,  Dripps,  Rochester,  Minn. 
WUUam   H    DuBay,   Santa   Monica,   Calif. 
WUton  J   Dubrlclt,  Blnghamton.  N.Y. 
Pa\il   H.   Duckwall,   SUtesvllle.  N.C. 
Bert  Logan   Duncan.  Traverse  City,   Mich. 
T.  E.  Dunlap,  Sr  .  Green  Bank,  W.  Va. 
Jamea  S    Duren.  Menomonee  Palls    WU. 
G.  Engene  Durham.  Ithaca,  N  Y. 
C.  L.  Duxbury,  Kansaa  City,  Mo. 
John  Dykstra.  Locuat  V.illey.  N  Y. 
Claude  P.  Dadisman,  San  Diego.  Call/ 
Richard  J.  D.ivey,  Rochester.  NY. 
Le^ls  H.  Davis,  Dobbs  Ferry.  N.Y. 
P.iul  F.  Davii;,  Corvallls.  Oreg 
Jesse  De  Witt.  Roval  O.-ik   M:rh 
Walter  Dolde,  Tioga.  Ill 
Glenn  A.  Dunn,  Wesifleld   Wis 
Prof.  WlUlam  E.  David.  Athens.  Oa. 
Norman  DewL'e,  Detroit.  Mich. 
Joel  Duffleld.  Hamilton,  III 
E.  Dale  DurUap,  Kansas  City,  Mo 
J.  Stanley  Earhart.  Mechanlcsburg   Pa. 
Rlgglns  R.  Earl,  Jr..  Nashville.  Tenn 
Robert  Ebey.  Argoe.  Ind 
Thomas  H  Eck.Rockford   111 
Robert  M.  Eddy.  Parmlngton,  Mich. 
Rabbi  Jason  Z  Edelstein.  PltcHirn  Pa 
Robert  A   Edgur,  New  York,  NY 
Prof  George  R.  Edwards.  Loulsvlile,  Ky. 
J.  Edgar  Edv/ards,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 
Wllham  V  Elcher.  Rocky  Mount,  Va 
Charles  W.  Elchman,  Hope   Ind 
John  Elder.  Waverly,  Ohio. 
M.  W.  Elftmann.  Kenosha.  Wis. 
Al  Burton  Elason.  Pond  du  Lac,  Wis 
Richard  P.  Elliott.  Jr..  Clemson,  S  C 
Thomas  E  Ellis.  Cumari:io,  Col  If. 
Charles  A.   Bllwood.  West  Liberty,  W.  Va. 
George  P  Emery.  Sprlngfleid.  Ill 
J.  Martin  England,  Greenville.  S.C. 
Frank  W  Engstrom.  Natoma.  Kans. 
Kenneth  L  Engstrom.  BufTalo  Wyo 
Hernxaa  Enselln.  Waynesburg,  Ky. 
Pred  Erlon,  Audubon.  Pa 
Gerald  EsUnger,  Shelton,  Iowa 
Edgar  J.  Evans,  Los  Angeles.  Calif 
Rowland  H.  Evans,  Mazomarle,  Wis. 
William  M  Everhart,  Ashboro,  NO 
M  Jones  Egan.  New  York,  NY. 
Richard  Ehrenberg,  Leonard,  N   Dak. 
Rabbi  Harry  Essrtg.  Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 
Rabbi  Randall  M.  Palk.  Nashville.  Tenn. 
Lyman  G.  Parrar,  Westbury,  Long  Island, 
NY 

Dean  L  Parrlnger.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Prank  Favalora,  McFarland.  Calif. 

R.  A.  Peenstra,  Palls  City.  Oreg 

Rabbi  Alexander  FelnsUver,  Easton.  Pa 

Raymond  A.  Fenner.  Birmingham.  Mich. 

J.  Frank  Ferguson.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Harlo  H.  Ferris.  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Emerson  S.  Pike,  Blue  Ridge,  Va 

Oalen  E.  Pike,  Eglon,  W.  Va. 

Lester  E.  Pike,  Ashley.  Ind. 

Oscar  R.  Pike.  Bellwood.  Pa. 

Paul  H.  Pike,  Weyers  Cove,  Va. 

Kenneth  A.  Flneran,  Prakes,  Ky. 

W.  W.  Plnlator,  Raleigh.  N.C. 

Thomas  M.  Finn.  C.S.P..  Washington.  D.C. 

Carleton  M.  Plsher,  Massapequa,  NY. 

E.  R.  Fisher,  Lansing.  Mich. 

Geo.  L.  PltBgerald.  New  Haven.  Conn. 

William  J.  Fltzpatrlck,  Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  Emery  Fleming,  Jr.,  Tokyo.  Japan. 

Daniel  C.  Flory.  Peru.  Ind. 

Edgar  Plory,  New  Preston.  Conn. 

Raymond  C.  Plory,  Paradise,  Calif. 

Wendell  Plory,  Waynesboro,  Va. 

Wllliston  M.  Ford,  O.S.L.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Robert  E.  Forester.  Ix)yall.  Ky. 

Charles  W.  Forman.  New  Haven.  Conn. 

James  E.  Forreet.  Mobile,  Ala. 

Robert  Porsberg.  New  Haven.  Conn. 


Gerald  E.  Forshey,  Chicago,  111. 

Rabbi  Stephen  Porsteln,  Richmond,  Calif. 

Fred  E.  Pox,  Mount  Vernon,  Wash. 

Donald  L.  Frank.  Eau  Claire.  Wis. 

Howard  Q.  Franklin.  Jameeburg,  N.J. 

Dean  L.  Prantz.  North  Manchester,  Ind. 

Ira  H.  Prantz.  Delphi.  Ind. 

Delton  Pranz.  Chicago,  111. 

Harold  R.  Pray,  Jr.,  Newborn,  Mae.s 

Porter  French,  Chester,  111. 

Edward  S.  Prey,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  A.  PrldeU,  Berkeley,  Calif 

Gerhard  F^lesen.  Newtorn,  Kans. 

James  E.  Prlesner,  Sr.,  Bankln,  Ul. 

Harold  I.  Proet.  Auburn,  Maine. 

Leota  T.  Prye,  Sandlake.  Mich. 

J.  Alfred  Pryer.  Madison,  Wis. 

Clifford  P.  Pugate,  Huntington  Park,  Calif. 

Clarence  O.  Puller,  Jr.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Clyde  Punkhotiser,  Lebanon,  111. 

Norman  J.  Paramelil.  Phlladelnhla,  Pa. 

W  H.  Ferry.  Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 

Herbert  A.  Plsher,  Kettering,  Ohio. 

BjTon  M.  Plory,  Jr..  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Walter  J.  Pox.  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Richard  B.  French,  Aubumdale.  Mass. 

Marion  C.  Prenyear.  Unadllla,  N.Y. 

Prof.  Gilbert  S.  Pell.  Naveslnk.  N.J. 

Rabbi  Henry  Flich,  West  Orange,  N.J. 

Rabbi  Prank  A.  Fischer.  Athens.  Oa. 

Allan  R.  Plsher.  Grand  Marals.  Minn. 

Charles  P.  Prederlch,  Gray,  Maine. 

John  Pragale,  Jr.,  Warwick,  N.Y. 

Prof.  W.  Arthur  Paus.  WilUamsport,  Pa. 

Harlan  M.  Prost,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Richard  M.  A.  Gadow,  Falrport  Harbor, 
Ohio. 

James  S.  Gadsden.  Camden,  S.C. 

Erwln  A  Gaede,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Bradford  E.  Gale,  Qulncy.  Mass. 

Rabbi  HlUel,  Gamoran,  Hoffman  Estates, 
111. 

Dwight  Ganzel,  Waverly,  Nebr. 

Bruce  W,  Garner,  Hancock,  Mich. 

Curt  Garrett,  Roselle,  N.J. 

Karl  C.  Garrison.  Jr.,  Durham,  N.C. 

Allen  H.  Gates,  Hatfield,  Maes. 

John  H.  Oebhart,  Marathon,  Fla. 

Frank  Oehman,  Klamath,  Calif. 

Harmon  M.  Oehr,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Vance  Geler,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

H  Robert  Gemmer,  Whitesboro,  NY. 

J.  H.  Gerberdins,  Denver,  Colo. 

Ira  W.  Glbbel,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Pius  Glbble,  Tlpp  City,  Ohio. 

O.  E  Gibson.  Westmont.  111. 

R.  John  Gibson.  Rapid  City,  S  Dak 

Bruce  E.  Gideon,  Wllmette,  111 

Wm.  A.  Gilbert,  Ventura.  Calif. 

David  A.  Giles,  New  York.  NY. 

Malcolm  E.  Gillespie.  Carbondale,  111. 

Philip  H.  Glllls,  Amsterdam.  Ohio. 

Robert  Oilman,  MUton-Preewater.  Oreg 

Aaron  8.  ailmartln.  Walnut  Creek.  Calif. 

Paul  J.  Gilmer,  Institute.  W.  Va. 

William  E.  Gilpin,  Little  Falls.  N.Y. 

C.  Homer  Glnns.  Mlddleboro,  Mass. 

Dennis  E.  Glad.  Chicago,  111. 

Glenn  D.  Glazier.  West  Brookfleld,  Mass. 

Charles  Glenn.  Roxbury,  Mass. 

W.  Herbert  Glenn.  Vernon.  Mass. 

Irving  R.  Glover.  Canton,  Ohio. 

Theodore  8.  Gooley.  Wells,  Maine 

Prof.  John  D.  Godsey,  Madison,  N J. 

Robert  E.  Ooeesling,  Owen,  Wis. 

Rabbi  Robert  E.  Goldburg,  Hamden,  Conn 

Rabbi  Abram  Voesen  Goodman.  Lawrence, 
N.Y. 

Quentln  A.  Goodrich,  Elk  Grove  Village. 
111. 

John  Goodwin,  8.  Nyack,  N.Y. 

William  M.  Goodwin,  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala. 

Clifford  H  Goold,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Robert  W.  Gordon.  E.  St.  Louis.  111. 

John  W.  Oosnell,  Elizabeth  town.  Pa. 

Prof.  Norman  K.  Gottwald,  Newton  Center. 
Mass. 

Harvey  Oraber,  Topeka,  Ind. 

O'Ray  C.  Oraber.  Oklahoma  City. 

Orover  C.  Graham.  Spruce  Pine.  N.C. 

Don  Gaymon,  Manbattan.  Kans. 
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Babbl  Sidney  Greenberg,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Albert  Greene,  Sayre,  Pa. 

Donald  Greenough,  Harrlsburg.  8.  Dak. 

Paul  Ray,  Greenwood,  SherrodsvlUe,  Ohio. 

A.  Ray  Grummon.  Springfield,  111. 

Kenneth  Griswold,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Malcolm  Grobe.  W.  Lebanon.  N.H. 

Wilbur  D.  Grose.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Thomas  E.  Guerdat,  Randolph.  N.Y. 

Chester  L.  Gulnn.  Enunetsburg,  Iowa, 

David  Gustafson.  Kankakee,  111. 

Robert  Gardiner,  Welleslcy,  Mass. 

Laurence  Garrett,  Stuart,  Iowa. 

r.  L.  Gass,  Mountain  Grove,  Mo. 

Raymond  H.  GifDn,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Richard  S.  Gilbert,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Rabbi  Jerrold  Goldstein.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Floyd  Gotlen,  Silver  Creek.  N.Y. 

Ellis  Graber,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Robert  E.  Grant,  Suffern,  N.Y. 

John  Paul  Griffith,  Bernardsvllle,  N.J. 

Thomas  A.  Grimm,  Albany,  Calif. 

Rabbi.  Everett  Gendler,  Princeton,  N.J. 

Dr.  Ira  E.  Gillet,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Eugene  H.  Haaf ,  Hampton  Bays.  N.Y. 

Dennis  W.  Haas,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Dwlght  Haberman,  OrtonviUe,  Minn. 

Carl  C.  Hackman.  Richmond,  Mo. 

Rosco  F.  Hanlng,  Alexandria,  Minn. 

Gary  L.  Hakes,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Tom  G.  Haley,  Van  Alstyne,  Tex. 

Cameron  P.  Hall,  Garden  City.  N.Y. 

David  C.  Hall.  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

R  F  Hall,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

WlUlard  B.  Hall,  Harrington,  Wash. 

Arthur  A.  Tamann,  Leon.  Iowa. 

L.  M.  Hamby,  Grafton,  Mass. 

P  M.  Hammond,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Robert  A.  Hammond,  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y. 

Bernle  H.  Hampton.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Emerson  G.  Hangen,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

George  Hangen,  Reseda,  Calif. 

Ray  E.  Hanklns,  Exeter,  Nebr. 

Walter  W.  Hannum.  Juneau.  Alaska. 

Carl  A.  Hansen.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

James  H.  Hanson,  Glendive,  Mont. 

Vernon  R.  Hanson,  Medford,  Oreg. 

Oeorge  Haram.  Flora,  111. 

Arthur  L,  Hardy,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Ira  R.  Harkins,  TlfBn.  Ohio. 

Chester  I.  Harley.  West  Milton,  Ohio. 

Frederick  P.  Harlins,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Herman  Harmelink  III,  North  Bergen.  N.J. 

John  J.  Harmon,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Lyle  E.  Harper,  WalkersvUle,  Md. 

J.  P,  Harriman,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Ernest  S.  Harris,  Jr.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Gerald  P.  Harris.  Elmlra,  N.Y. 

Robert  A.  Harris,  Cellna,  Ohio. 

W.  Held  Harris.  Hickory,  N.C. 

Thomas  O.  Harrison,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Norman  L.  Harsh,  Staunton,  Va. 

J  Richard  Hart,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Marvin  J.  Hartman,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

VarUnHartunlan.  Belmont,  Mass. 

L  H.  R.  Hass,  Washington,  D.C. 

Roy  Allan  Hassel,  New  Platz,  N.Y. 

Glenn  O.  Haaslnger,  Myerstown,  Pa. 

Clabourne  Hatcher,  Columbia  Palls,  Mont. 

Albert  M.  Haught,  Mount  Union,  Pa. 

Francis  C.  Hawes,  Manchester,  Conn. 

Percy  R.  Hayden,  Concord,  N.H. 

Edward  H.  Hayes.  North  Stonlngton,  Conn. 

Paul  G.  Hayes.  MinneapoUs,  Minn. 

C  Douglas  Hayward,  Berkeley.  Calif. 

R  W.  Haywood  III.  Kingsville,  Tex. 

Prof.  Lowell  B.  Hazzard.  Washington.  D.C. 

H.  Lee  Hebel,  Karthaus,  Pa. 

Raymond  W.  Hedberg.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Sam  Hedrtck,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Norval  Hegland,  Philip.  S.  Dak. 

Matthias  R.  Helllg,  Mount  Gretna,  Pa. 

Gerald  G.  Heilman,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Edward  K.  Helnlnger,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Walter  J.  Heisey.  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

Arthur  G.  Helsler,  Columbia  City,  Ind. 

DeWltt  P.  Helm.  Kenly,  N.C. 

Robert  A.  Helstrom,  Claysvllle.  Pa. 

Kenneth  R.  Hemphill,  ManhatUn.  BCans. 

^  L.  Hendrlx.  Elkliart.  Ind. 

Walter  P.  Hendricks,  Jr..  Richmond,  Va. 


M.  Miles  Henry,  Marion.  Kans. 

H.  Eugene  Herr,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

Rabbi  Richard  C.  Hertz,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Robert  E.  Heskett.  Rosllndale.  Mass. 

Robert  G.  Hess,  Goldendale,  Wash. 

D.  Russell  Hetsler,  Alhambra,  Calif. 

Lorton  G.  Heusel.  Wilmington,  Ohio. 

Clare  B.  Hewitt,  Poplar  Grove,  111. 

Gerald  C.  Hlbbard,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Richard  R.  Hicks.  Chestertown,  Md. 

Anne  Hlgglns,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

Clarence  M.  Hlgglns,  Jr.,  Stone  Creek,  Ohio. 

G.  Truett  High,  Duluth.  Minn. 

William  A.  Highfleld.  Mountalntop,  Pa. 

Dean  E.  Hill,  Weedsport,  NY. 

Gordon  W,  Hill.  Northampton.  Mass. 

Robert  W.  Hill,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Melvln  Himes,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Prank  T.  Hiroms,  Wahpeton,  N.  Dak. 

Philip  D.  Hlrtzel,  Mason,  Mich. 

Sam  Hochstatter. 

P.  Stein  Hockman.  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Violet  Hodges,  Montara,  Calif, 

George  A.  Hodgkins,  Stratford,  Conn. 

Elmer  H.  Hoerer,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gilbert  E.  Hoffman,  Sharon.  Pa. 

Wayne  M.  Hoffman.  Luverne,  Minn. 

Rodney  D.  Hokenson,  Hancock.  Mich. 

Ralph  M.  Holdeman,  New  York. 
Ben].  R.  Hollls,  Keosaugua,  Iowa. 
Donald  O.  Holsopple.  Lansing,  Mich. 
Reynold  N.  Hoover,  Flagler  Beach,  Fla. 

Harold  Hornberger.  Red  Bank.  N.J. 

Laurence  M.  Horst.  Evanston,  111. 

Robert  Horton,  Trevose,  Pa. 

Wright  M.  Horton.  Oaleeburg,  Kans. 

J.  J.  Hostetler,  Peoria,  111. 

Robert  E.  Houff,  Harrlsonbtirg.  Va. 

W.  Donald  Housser.  CatUraugus.  N.Y. 

Robert  W.  Hovda,  Washington,  DC. 

Ernest  L.  Howard.  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

Lee  A.  Howe,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 

Robert  M.  Howes,  Kennebunkport,  Maine. 

Paul  C.  Hoyt,  Shokan,  N.Y. 

William  Huckabone,  Corydon,  Ind. 

John  L.  Hudson,  Northlake.  111. 

Kenneth  de  P.  Hughes.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

James  David  Hulett,  Claremont.  Calif. 

George  M.  Hunt,  Henry,  111. 

Allan  A.  Hunter,  Claremont,  Calif. 

Donald  P.  Hursh,  Meyersdale,  Pa. 

Paul  L.  Huscher,  Strawberry  Point.  Iowa. 

Horace  Huse,  Logansport,  Ind. 

Jack  Hustad,  Overland  Park,  Kans. 

David  Hykes.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Dale  Hylton.  Westminster,  Md. 

John  Harrell,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Wayne  L.  Harting,  Butler,  N.J. 

Guy  C.  Heyl,  Rock  Hill,  S.C. 

Eugene  W.  Hlbbard,  Manson.  Wash. 

Geo.  A.  Hlckson,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

Alberta  Hidritch,  Benton,  LU. 

Dean  E.  HUl.  Weedsport,  N.Y. 

Donald  Robert  Hoff,  Monroe,  Conn. 

Everett  R.  Hunt,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Donald  C.  Hanson,  Syracuse.  N.Y. 

Albert  E.  Hartman,  Trenton,  N.J. 

Prof.  Hideo  Hashimoto,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Anna  E.  Koglin,  Thief  River  Palls.  Minn. 

Rabbi  Isadore  B.  Hoffman,  N.Y. 

Prof.  Yates  Hafner,  Yellow  Springs.  Ohio. 

James  F.  Hopewell,  Pomona,  N.Y. 

Charles  W.  Iglehart.  Dunedin.  Fla. 

Bothan  T.  Illwell.  Port  Lewis.  Ohio. 

Wilder  V.  Immel,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 

Bruce  O.  Inglls,  Mojave.  Calif. 

Robert  W.  Inglls,  Denver.  Colo. 

Deane  W.  Irish.  LaCroese.  Wis. 

Jerold  L.  Irvln.  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

Edwin  P.  Irwin,  Sacramento.  Calif. 

Earl  Jabay.  Princeton.  N.J. 

Charlee  H.  Jack,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Patrick  A.  Jackson,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Richard  H.  Jackson,  Mora.  Minn. 

Richard  L.  Jsickson.  Durham,  N.C. 

Warren  E.  Jackson.  Vermontville,  Mich. 

Herman  M.  Janssen.  Marlette.  Mich. 

Harold  A.  Jayne,  Portage,  Mich. 

Loe  E.  Jeambey,  Muscatine,  La. 

Alan  Jenkins,  Royal  Oaks,  Mlcb. 

David  W.  Jenks,  Tuxedo,  N.Y. 


Joseph  R.  Jennings,  Fresno,  Calif. 

Harold  V.  Jensen,  Santa  Monica.  Calif. 

Warren  E.  Jensen,  Ware.  Mass. 

Richard  A.  Johnsen.  Mlddleburgh,  N.Y. 

Brace  E.  Johnson.  Sterling.  111. 

Charles  E.  Johnson.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Herman  C,  Johnson,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

J.  H.  Johnson.  Perndale,  Mich. 

Roy  A    Johnson,  EUzabcthtown,  Pa. 

W.  L.  Johnson,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Berwyn  E.  Jones,  Kouts.  Ind. 

Jack  E.  Jones,  ShelbrolUe,  Ind. 

J.  Ira  Jones,  Lima,  Ohio. 

Laurence  R.  Jones,  Oak  Brook,  111. 

Richard  E.  Jones,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

Charles  Wesley  Jordan,  Chicago,  111. 

Donald  R.  Jordan,  Elgin,  111. 

Correll  M.  Julian,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

Hershey  JuUen,  Albuquerque,  N,  Mex. 

Andrew  Juvlnall,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

William  M.  Justice,  Stony  Point,  N.Y. 

Augusta  T.  Jackley.  Ogden.  Utah. 

Francis  Johnson,  Jr.,  League  City.  Tex. 

Major  L.  Johnson,  Weathersfleld,  Conn. 

Clarence  Jordan,  Amerlcus.  Ga. 

Donald  E.  Jordan,  Fresno.  Calif. 

W.  O.  Johnson,  Elmhurst,  111. 

Rabbi  Wolll  Kaelter.  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Frederick  F.  Kaetzel,  Mitchell,  Ind. 

Dean  Ragorlse,  New  Windsor,  Md. 

Dean  C.  Kallander,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Rabbi    D.   L.    Kaplan,    Needham    Heights, 
Mass. 

Rabbi  Samuel  E.  Karff. 

Calvin  R.  Kaufman,  South  Bend.  Ind. 

Bishop  Nelson  E.  Kauffman,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Robert  W.  Kauffman.  Waupun.  Wis. 

Stewart  B.  Kauffman,  Huntingdon.  Pa. 

L.  Robert  Keck,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Harold  R.  Keen.  Ottawa.  111. 

Christian  H.  Kehl,  San  Antonio.  Tex. 

Arthur  C.  Kelm.  Pomona,  Calif. 

Howard  H.  Kelm.  Peoria.  111. 

D.  Howard  Kelper.  Lltltz.  Pa. 

Richard  A.  Kellaway.  New  Bedford.  Mass. 

Walter  E.  Kelllson,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Max  V.  Kemllng,  Paw  Paw,  lU. 

J.  Paul  Kendall.  Kokomo.  Ind. 

Harold  M.  Kenepp.  Clearville.  Pa. 

Alick,  M.  Kennedy,  Clinton,  N.J. 

Oeorge  T.  Kennedy.  Athens.  Ohio. 

Hazal  M.  Kennedy.  Elgin.  111. 

Roger  Kennedy,  Green  Springs,  Ohio. 

LeRoy  Kennel.  Lombard,  HI. 

Richard  Kern,  Flndlay,  Ohio. 

Earl  Kemahen,  Chula  Vista,  Calif. 

Erwln  K.  Kerr,  McKean,  Pa. 

Howard  A.  Kerstetter,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Donald  A.  Kessler,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Milton  O.  Kessler,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

Phillip  G.  Kessler,  North  Manchester,  Ind. 

Delbert  W.  Kettering,  Sheffield  Lake,  Ohio. 

Russell  W.  Klester,  St.  John,  Kans. 

S.  Collins  Kllburn,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Paul  E.  Kllllnger,  Orange,  Calif. 

Carl  E.  B:ime,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Dean  Klndy,  Creston,  Ohio. 

David  S.  King,  Amherst.  Mass. 

Deaconess  Dellema  J.  King,  Pierre,  8.  Dak. 

Horace  M.  King.  San  Antonio.  Tex. 

Jack  K.  King.  Northport.  N.Y. 

James  Wilbur  King.  Bagler,  Iowa. 

Thomas  Moore  King,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

David  C.  Kinnard.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Glenn  E.  Klnsel.  Hanover.  Pa.  4  , 

Alvln  L.  Klntner.  Marlon,  Ind. 

Homer  Klrdcofe,  Plymouth,  Ind. 

David  Kirk.  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Dean  R.  Kirkwood,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Stanley  P.  Kirn.  Sr.,  Cass  City.  Mich. 

Scott  D.  Klttredge.  Wlscasaet,  Maine. 

Gerhard  Klassen.  Fairfield,  Pa. 

LeRoy  H.  Klaus.  StUlwater,  Minn. 

Voigt  Kleckley,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

Ralph  G.  Kleen,  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

M.  B.  Kleplnger,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Robert  E.  Kllngel,  Carey,  Ohio. 

George  H.  Klohck,  Northvllle,  N.T. 

A.  W.  Klumb,  Moonee,  m. 

Charles  P.  Knight,  Ottawa,  Kans. 

Edwin  L.  Knopf,  Marlette,  Mich. 
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John  O.  Koahltr,  Walufleld.  Mau. 
Robert  W.  Kocnif.  Terre  Haut«.  Ind. 
Jtnm  K.  Konnul,  Fremont,  Ohio. 
WlUUm  Koabewk,  New  AJbany,  Ind. 
Charles  F.  Kraft,  Kranaton,  111. 
AtMt  Krauae,  Benderaon,  Nebr. 

C.  W.  Kraamer,  Brldgeton.  VJ.    * 
Burl  O.  Krcpa.  Oreeley,  Colo. 
Kufane  WlUlam  beyea,  Napervllle,  m. 
Timothy  3.  Krlba,  HarrUburg,  Oreg. 
Allen  K.  Krotfiler,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Rabbi  Cbarlaa  A.  Kroloff .  Weethiiry,  N.T. 
Jamea  F.  KubUc.  HaU  Moon  Bay,  Calif. 
Rabbi  Harold  L.  Kudan.  Olencoe,  ni. 
Wm.  F.  Kuechmann,  Walnut.  Iowa. 
Ralph  li.  Kuether,  Mancbeater,  Mlcb. 
Howard  R.  Kunkle,  Fort  Scott.  Kana. 
Gordon  F.  Kurtz,  Rochester,  N.T. 

H.  K.  Kettering,  OreenTllle.  Ohio. 

D.  Franklin  Kohl,  Great  Falls.  Mont. 
Rabbi  Peaach  Krausa,  Woonsocket,  R.I. 
A.  V.  Krebs,  Jr.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
John  A.  Kruse.  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
Arthur  L.  Lacey,  Hion,  NY. 

R.  Gwlnn  Lacy,  Versailles.  Ohio. 
Arnold    R.    Lambarth.    St.    Claire    Shoree, 
Mich. 

A.  C.  Lambert,  Fruitland,  Idaho. 
Xdward  H.  Lander,  Jr.,  Dayton.  Ohio. 
Harvey  M.  Landls,  North  Manchester,  Ind. 
Herman  B.  Landls.  Sunnyslde.  Wash. 
Alfred  P.  Landon,  Fenton,  Mich. 
Richard  L.  Landrum,  Topeka,  Kans. 
WlUlam  P.  Tongham.  Jr..  Dayton,  Ohio. 
■.  G.  Laraon.  Ada,  Minn. 
Hllmer  Laraon,  Hastings,  Nebr. 
S.  Idwln  Laabury.  FruiUand,  Md. 
Philip  H.  LauTer,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Rabbi  Bernard  H.  Larlne,  EransvUle,  Ind. 
R.  D.  LaWali.  KaaaeviUe,  N.Y. 
Barl  A.  Lawrence,  Auburn.  Calif. 
Henry  H.  Lawson,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Fernando  A.  Lazamana,  Waterman,  Hi. 
Richard  D.  Leach,  Gregory.  S.  Dak. 
Edward  L.  Lee,  Jr..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Jamea  O.  Lafflngwell,  Emporia,  Kane. 
Douglas  Leffler,  Flnly,  Ind. 
Wllmer  M.  Lehman,  WUey,  Colo. 
Donald  K.  Lelter,  Berwyn,  Pa. 
Robert  L.  Lemon,  Richmond,  Calif. 
R.  Webb  Leonard,  Mlddletown,  N  J. 
Richard  D.  Leonard,  New  York.  N.Y. 
Rabbi  J.  Aaron  Levy,  Sumter,  S.C. 
Rabbi  Richard  N.  Levy,  New  York.  N.T. 
L.  Wllbum  Lewallen,  Nappanee.  Ind. 
Duane  A.  Lewellen,  Dayton.  Va. 
Donald  R.  Lewis,  Hudaon  Falls,  N.T. 
Bdaon  T.  Lewis,  Jr.,  Hoboken,  N  J. 
Henry  H.  Lewis,  Sioux  Falls,  3.  Dak. 
Donald  Uchtenfelt,  Fraaer,  Mich. 
David  H.  Llndberg,  Wayneaburg,  Pa. 
MelTln  W.  Llndbot;.  Toungatown,  Ohio. 
Carl  H.  Linden,  Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 
fnxX  A.  Undhoret.  Seal  Beach   Calif. 
W.  C.  Link,  Jr.,  Uberty,  Mo. 
Rabbi  Xug«ne  J.  Llpman,  Washington,  D.O. 
Lester  S.  Loder,  Bayalde,  N.Y. 
Richard  K.  Lofgren.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Richard  D.  Logan,  Waterbviry,  Vt. 
Wesley  T.  Logan,  Waterbury,  Vt. 
Robert  D.  Loggle.  Harwlnton,  Conn. 
John  G.  Lola,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Jamea  A.  LoUla,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Kenneth  G.  Long,  Pwryaburg,  Ohio. 
John  D.  Long.  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Loy  L.  Long,  Aubumdale,  Maas. 
Norman  D.  Long,  Bfinneapolls,  Minn. 
Alden  L.  Longwell.  Xlm  Creek,  Nebr. 
Charles  Mwln  Lord,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Donald  O.  Lothrop,  Boston,  Maas. 
James  S.  Loudermllk,  Ooleta.  Oallf. 
Howard  Lans,  Taunton,  Mass. 
Julian  Price  Lore,  Louisville,  Kj. 
Wamn  B.  Lorejoy,  Albion,  N.T. 
Adams  Lovakln,  LaVame,  Calif. 
Mward  F.  LortU,  Pulaski,  Va. 
Herbert  R.  Lucas.  Mlddletown.  Ohla 
Randy  LuasfDrd,  La  Oroaae,  WU. 
Prof.  Robert  I.  Lueoock.  Boston,  ICaa. 
Paul  L.  Ludlow,  Barley,  Idaho. 
Date  Luther,  Loekport.  ni. 


WUllam  B.  Lutz,  Mayvllle.  Mich. 
Patrick  Lynch,  Suffleld.  Conn. 
Wm.  B.  Lytle,  Clarksvllle,  Ark. 
Bishop  Charles  W.  Long,  Tlskllwa,  111. 
James  H  Laird.  Detroit,  Mich. 
J.  Harry  Lau.  Woodstock,  Va. 
John  M.  Lederach,  Hubbard,  Oreg. 
Henry  V.  Lofqulst,  Wilson.  N.C. 
William  W.  Longenecker,  Mount  Joy,  Pa. 
Richard  Lungren.  Sacramento,  Calif. 
Verne  H.  Lelnlnger.  LaPayette,  Ohio. 
Carl  H.  Lenz.  Buffalo,  NY. 
James  S.  Leslie,  Delaware.  Ohio. 
Howard  T.  Lutz.  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
Prof.  Paul  A.  Lacey.  Richmond.  Ind. 
Prof.  George  Lang,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
Prof.  WlUlam  P.  Luder.  Boston.  Mass. 

SIGNERS     ntOM      rUHOPK,      ASIA,     AFRICA,     SOXTTH 
AMEKICA,  AND  CANADA 

Australia:  W.  D.  Adams,  D.  J.  Andrews, 
Philip  Andrews,  Most  Reverend  O.  Appleton, 
Lewis  A.  Bonn,  John  Bryant,  Prank  Byatt, 
E.  G.  Clancy,  A.  M.  Clarke,  F.  M.  Combrldge, 
W.  R.  Cowper.  Eric  Derbyshire,  Alfred  M. 
Dickie,  Clyde  Domlnlsh,  Arthur  Ellemor, 
Leonard  O.  Forward;  H.  B.  Freeman,  Nell 
Glover,  Prank  Hartley,  S.  Henshall,  A.  C.  Hol- 
land, A.  G,  Howse.  David  L.  Hurse.  Austin 
James.  T.  Lane.  John  A  Lloyd,  R.  V.  Long- 
thorpe,  Dr  Allan  W.  Loy.  J.  Lukles.  Dr.  R.  J. 
Maddox.  E.  Gwyn  Miller,  Bishop  John  8. 
Moyes.  R.  Painter,  Norman  H.  Park,  R.  B. 
Patterson.  R.  O.  Peterson,  R.  H.  Pethybrldge, 
David  J.  Pope.  Gordon  G.  Powell,  O.  R.  Riley, 
W.  T.  Riley,  H.  Roberts,  H.  E.  Roland,  Neville 
B.  Boss.  P.  M.  Saphln,  W.  W.  Saunders,  Bruce 
SUverwood,  Donald  H.  Smith,  G.  C.  Smith, 
Ralph  Sutton.  A.  E.  Vogt.  Alan  Walker,  F.  W. 
Whyte.  A.  R.  WUbrey,  E.  L.  WUllams. 

Belgium:  Abbe  Paul  Carrette.  Abbe 
Chapelle.  Abbe  Oeorgery,  Abbe  Joseph  Oof- 
flnet.  Emll  Jequler.  Andre  H.  H.  Van  der 
Mensbrugghe,  P.  Tourne. 

Canada:  Gerald  Brown.  Richard  G.  Cam- 
midge,  Dr.  David  H.  Carr,  Rt.  Rev.  J.  C. 
Feeney,  Glenn  M.  Harmon,  Peter  B.  Moore, 
K.  Barry  Passmore.  J.  C.  Thompson. 

Chile:  Joel  Oajardo  Valasquez. 

C«echoelovakla:  Mlloe  Sourek. 

Denmark:  8.  Blrke,  Enirco  Bejerne,  Sage 
BJlmo.  Father  Borrls,  B.  Christiansen.  Im  L. 
Chrlstensen,  Robert  Chrlstensen,  Father 
Martin  Drovsy,  C.  A.  Plannen,  Prltz  Florin, 
Ligurd  Granlld,  Jorgen  Hansen,  Uffe  Hansen, 
Kell  Helmer,  Otto  Helms.  N.  R.  Hemmlng- 
sen.  Hardy  Hojhead  K.  Keidlng.  T.  C.  Kemp, 
O.  Klausen,  Bent  A.  Koch,  Olaf  Kune,  Y. 
Lund,  Ivan  Mathleeen.  Bent  Melchlor,  Jorgen 
Nlascn,  8.  Oldenburg,  Ole  Oleeon,  Paul  Peder- 
sen,  N.  Y.  Raid,  Tim  Rosenberg,  H.  Skjerk, 
K.  E.  Skydsgaard,  Berg  Sorensen.  O.  Sparrlng- 
Petersen.  Jan  Stolt,  Immanuel  Telter,  Marie 
M.  Thulstoup,  Gunner  TJalve,  Mogens  V. 
Zeuthen. 

England:  Rabbi  Saul  Amlas,  Lucy  M. 
Burtt,  Edward  Carpenter.  L.  O.  Champion, 
Pennar  Davles,  H.  H.  Parmer.  Susan  Pord.  A. 
Graham  HeUler.  Anita  Hicks.  Robin  E.  Hutt. 
Jbhn  Klelty,  Kenneth  A.  Lee,  Lewis  Mac- 
Lachian.  Clifford  H.  Macqulre.  David  Mason, 
Geoffrey  F.  Nuttall,  Paul  Oestrelcher,  Prof. 
B.  Gordon,  W.  G.  Sewell,  John  Stacey,  John 
Stewart,  Stephen  Thome.  Dr.  John  T.  Vin- 
cent. 

Finland :  Alexander  Kasanko. 

France :  Edward  Thels,  Jean  Lasserre,  Henri 
Roeser. 

Ghana:   Emmanuel  Sackey  Decker. 

East  Germany:  Dr.  Dieter  Prlellnghaus, 
Martin  Kramer. 

West  Germany:  Frank  Crusemann,  Gun- 
ther  Danger,  Kurt  Essen,  John  R.  Frtesen, 
Joachim  Gneist,  Dr.  D.  Goldschmldt,  Adolf 
Grau,  Frledrlch  Hutendlek,  Dr.  Robert  Kohl, 
Siegfried  Mebrer,  Dr.  E.  Muller-Gangloff.  Otto 
Oetker,  Helmut  Pohl,  Renate  Rlemeck,  Ul- 
ricka  Bchlelfenbaum.  Alexander  Semmelrock, 
Borst    Symanowakl,    Gerhard    Weber,    Fritz 


Welssinger,  Gerhard  Wessler,  Dieter  Zlmmer- 
mann. 

Ireland:  D.  Erwln  Strunz. 

Italy:  Raymond  J.  Bouley,  Mlchele  Polig- 
no,  Don  Liorenzo  Mllanl,  Giorgio  Splnl,  TuUlo 
Vlnay,  Valdo  Vlnay. 

Japan:  J.  Emery  Flemmlng,  Jr.,  George  H 
Theuer. 

Netherlands:  A.  H.  E.  van  Hengel,  Mrs.  M. 
M.  van  Hengel,  T.  C.  C.  Scholten,  Prof.  Dr.  h! 
Kohlbrugge  and  Miss  H.  Kohlbrugge,  Albert 
J.  Raaker,  Jan  E.  Ultman,  H.  W.  P.  Weggen. 

Philippines:  Abel  A.  Amago,  Justlnlano 
Cajulat,  Prof.  Janice  B.  Deats,  Dr.  Richard 
Deats,  Francisco  Fernandez,  W.  Cecil  Pind- 
ley,  Betty  M.  Hessel,  Dr.  Eugene  A.  Hesael. 
Marlon  Kline,  J.  William  Matthews,  Jannette 
E.  Newhall. 

Scotland:  Werner  Becher. 

Southwest  Africa:  R.  McKenzie  Praser,  Nor- 
man Gess,  Miss  Mabel  Charlotte  Hart,  Canon 
Frank  M.  Haythomthwaite,  Hansle  Herri* 
Mra.  Cornelia  G.  Warrington. 

Sweden :  Andes  Akelund,  Carl-Gustaf  Boe- 
thlus,  Elsa  Cedergreen,  Olov  Hartman,  John 
Hedlund,  Stlv  Jakobson,  Bernt  Johnsson, 
Gosta  Nicklaaeon,  Dr.  Marglt  Sahlln,  Ingmar 
Strom,  Joel  Sorenson,  Dr.  Lars  Thunberg,  Dr. 
Anne-Marie  Thunberg. 

Switzerland:  Prof.  Samuel  Amsler,  Prof. 
Pierre  Annen,  Lydia  von  Auw,  Pierre  Balmer, 
Hermann  Bauler,  Willy  Benguln,  Jean  de 
Benolt,  Rodolphe  Bergier,  Ernest  Bernoullll, 
Francis  Berthold,  W.  Bleder,  Giovanni  Bogo, 
Emlle  Bolssonnas,  Fritz  Bonnard,  Jules  Bon- 
nard,  Gad  Borel,  Jean  Bourquln,  W.  Breml, 
Arnold  Brlood,  P^rederlc  Bron,  Hans  Brup- 
pacher,  Charles  Brutsch,  Joseph  Buhlmann, 
Marc  Buck,  Robert  Cand,  Jean-Louis  Charple, 
O.  Chautems,  Prof.  Marcel  Crlsten,  Laurent 
Clerc,  Franz  Delhove,  Gaston  Deluz,  Tb. 
Dieterle,  Charlee  Dintheer,  Claude  Dolivo, 
Reynold  Dubois,  William  A.  Dudde,  Jacques 
Du  Pasquler,  Michel  Du  Pasquler,  Richard 
Ecklln,  Andre  Emery,  Jullen  Ernl,  Paul  Pat- 
ton,  Fernand  Pavre,  Pierre  Pavre,  Marc  Flu- 
bacher,  Charles  Freundler,  Willy  Frltschy, 
Renaud  Gallaz,  Max  Gelger,  David  Olgon, 
Louis  Glrardet,  Roger  Glardon,  Theodore 
Gorge,  Prof.  William  Goy,  Marcel  Grand, 
Michel  Grenler,  Marcel  Grobety,  Gerard 
Guenod,  Jean  Guye,  Alfred  Gygax,  R.  Hem- 
meler,  Jacques  Henrlod,  Willi  Hlrsch,  H. 
Hoegger,  Francoia  Hoguer,  Paul-Emlle  In- 
gold,  Bernard  Jeanneret,  Pierre  Jeanneret, 
Marcel  Jeannet,  Paul  Jominl,  Jean-Daniel 
KaeeUl,  Willi  Kobe,  M.  B.  Koelblng,  H.  Kuh- 
ner.  William  Lachat,  R.  Lanz.  Maurice 
Lauter,  Antoinette  Lozeron,  J.  Mangold.  K. 
Marti,  M.  Martin,  Prof.  Charles  Maseon,  Henry 
Mercler,  Philippe  de  Mestral,  Prof.  Jean 
Meyhoffer,  Henri  Nlcod,  Albert  Nicole,  Ber- 
nard Nicole,  Philippe  Nicole,  Edouard  Pache. 
Daniel  Pache,  Edouard  Panchaud,  Sully  Per- 
renoud,  Albert  Perrenoud,  Willy  Perrlard.  M. 
Petremand,  Albert  Pfund,  Henri  Plguet, 
Henri  Plngeon,  Paul  Prlmault,  Georges 
Probst,  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Rich,  Maurice  Robert. 
Andre  Rochat,  G.  Roggwlller.  Jacques  Ro- 
land. Edouard  Rossler,  Heinz  Rothenbuhler. 
J.  de  Roulet.  Philippe  Roulet,  Jean  Sauter, 
Claude  Schaerer,  W.  Schatz,  Martin  Schwarz. 
Prof.  Christophe  Senft,  W.  Senft,  P.  Sieve- 
king.  E.  Slgrlat,  Paul  Slron.  Gerard  Sog-jel, 
Dr.  J.  J.  St«mm,  Dr.  Paul  Strassmann,  Ber- 
nard Terrlsse,  P.  Trub,  Paul  Vaucher.  Max 
Vernaud.  Georges  Vlttoz,  Jean  Vivien,  Rene 
Vullleumler.  Jean  Wachsmuth.  Edouard 
Waldvogel.  P.  Walter,  Paul  Weber,  Bertrand 
Zwelfel. 

Uruguay:  Earl  M..  Smith. 

A   NOTE  raOM  THE  SPONSOR 

The  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  !s  the 
sponsor  of  the  International  Commttwe  of 
Conscience  on  Vietnam,  as  )t  was  of  Its  pred- 
ecessor the  wholly  American  Clergymen's 
Einergency  Committee  for  Vietnam  This 
does  not  mean  that  all  of  the  supporters  of 
the  various  statements  and  other  actions  of 
these  committees  endorse  the  entire  position 
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of  the  fellowship:  many — perhaps  most— of 
them  do  not,  and  their  signatures  commit 
them  only  to  the  statements  they  have 
signed,  the  one  to  the  left  In  particular. 

Considering  the  nvunber  of  Individuals  in- 
volved and  the  complications  of  communica- 
tion, however.  It  Is  unavoidable  that  deci- 
sions as  to  the  time  and  circumstances  under 
which  these  statements  will  be  made  public 
must  be  made  by  the  fellowship.  There 
wlU  be  those  who  will  question  the  decision 
to  publish  this  statement  at  this  time.  Their 
questions  will  be  of  two  sorts : 

1.  Is  it  fair  to  publish  a  statement  urging 
the  United  States  to  initiate  j)eace  moves  at 
a  moment  when  President  Johnson  has  sus- 
pended the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and 
Is  Insisting  on  his  readiness  to  negotiate 
peace? 

2.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  delay  publica- 
tion by  2  weeks  more  In  order  to  have  a 
fuller  representation  of  signers  from  other 
countries?  (Committees  have  been  formed 
In  a  number  of  other  countries,  but  have  not 
had  time  to  receive  and  transmit  names  of 
himdreds — perhaps  thousands — of  signers  to 
the  statement.  It  Is  probable  that  2  weeks 
from  now  the  number  of  signers  listed  here 
would  be  doubled  or  trebled.) 

We   have   considered   both    these   matters 
carefully  and  make  these  comments. 
The  peace  offensive 

We  are  gratified  at  the  suspension  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  though  we  regret 
the  continuation  of  bombing  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  deplore  the  Initiation  of  bombing 
In  Laos.  We  rejoice  at  the  emphasis  on  peace 
that  has  dominated  our  Government's  state- 
ments In  the  past  few  weeks,  and  earnestly 
hope  that  it  may  continue.  Some  aapects 
of  that  emphasis,  as  well  as  the  report  that 
there  has  been  no  positive  response  from 
Hanoi  make  us  uneasy,  however. 

Both  In  the  President's  state  of  the  Un- 
ion address  and  in  other  Government  state- 
ments, the  war  in  Vietnam  continues  to  be 
described  without  qualification  as  "Com- 
munist aggression."  Prom  the  point  of  view 
of  North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  (Vletcong),  however,  the  genesis 
of  the  war  was  the  refusal  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  under  President  Diem, 
supported  by  the  United  States,  to  permit  the 
1956  elections  that  had  been  the  keystone  of 
the  armistice  signed  In  Geneva  In  1954.  That 
armistice,  ending  the  war  between  the  vic- 
torious Viet  Mlnh  and  the  defeated  French, 
had  provided  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Viet 
Mlnh  north  of  the  17th  parallel  and  the 
French  south  of  It,  as  a  temporary  measure 
until  the  French  could  withdraw  completely 
and  nationwide  elections  under  Interna- 
tional supervision  In  July  1966,  would  unite 
the  country.  Millions  of  non-Communlsta 
throughout  the  world,  whatever  their  ulti- 
mate political  sympathies,  agree  that  the  re- 
fusal to  permit  these  elections  was  the  vio- 
lation of  the  armistice  that  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  conflict  now  going  on. 

In  the  second  place,  though  the  Presi- 
dent on  January  12  carried  the  matter  of 
Vletcong  representation  In  negotiations  an 
Inch  further  In  saying  that  "we  will  con- 
sider the  views  of  any  group."  he  has  not 
accepted  what  many  qualified  observers  con- 
sider may  be  the  sine  qua  non  for  negotia- 
tions: recognition  of  the  Vletcong  National 
Liberation  Front  as  a  full  principal  In  such 
negotiations.  Since  NLP  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal opposition  force  throughout  the  last 
10  years  of  war,  and  since  It  now  actually 
governs  substantial  portions  of  South  Viet- 
nam, it  is  not  hard  to  understand  its  insist- 
ence that  It  be  a  direct  and  full  participant 
In  the  negotiations. 

Why  now? 

January  23  Is  the  final  day  of  the  lunar 

new  year  celebration  known  in  Vietnam  as 

Tet.  and  the  final  day  of  the  truce  agreed 

upon  by  both  sides.     The  days  that  follow 


may  well  be  decisive  In  determining  whether 
this  brutal,  bloody  war  will  be  ended  or  es- 
calated. Hence  this  is  a  critical  moment 
for  those  whose  compassion  goes  out  to  the 
helpless  Vietnamese  people  caught  In  this 
storm  of  ideological  destruction  and  murder, 
and  who  are  concerned  lest  all  humanity's 
future  be  engulfed  In  nuclear  conflict. 

This  Is  the  moment  to  bring  maximum.  In- 
sistent pressure  on  both  sides  to  make  peace, 
to  moderate  their  rigidities.  It  Is  a  moment 
to  Insist  that  the  United  States  recognize 
and  deal  with  motivations  on  the  other  side 
that  are  more  than  simple  aggression.  It  is 
also  a  moment  to  Insist  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  and  the  leaders  of 
the  National  Liberation  Front  respond  to 
the  American  peace  propoeals  more  posi- 
tively than  with  vituperation  and  mockery, 
stating  in  imequlvocal  language  what  spe- 
cifically they  consider  to  be  wrong  and  how 
It  could  be  set  right. 

These  are  the  considerations  that  led  to 
the  decision  to  publish  the  statement  now, 
while  the  U.S.  Government  still  seeks  peace 
and,  regrettably,  even  before  the  names  of 
many  signers  from  this  country  and  abroad 
can  be  included. 

We  hope  that  those  who  read  this  state- 
ment will  feel  led  also  to  bring  maximum 
pressure  to  bear  on  both  sides,  with  letters 
to  all  the  parties  Involved.     Letters  to  gov- 
ernments can  be  addressed  to  Washington, 
Hanoi,  and  Saigon,  of  course;  letters  to  the 
Vletcong  forces  may  be  addressed  to  Front 
National  de  Liberation  du  Sud-Vletnam,  18 
Longevln,  El  Mouradla,  Algiers,  Alegeria. 
Alfred  Hassler, 
Executive  Secretary. 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation. 


THE  MANSFIELD  REPORT  ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Madam  President, 
during  the  recess  between  the  1st  and 
the  2d  sessions  of  the  89th  Congress, 
our  able  and  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  accompanied  by  four  of  our 
eminent  colleagues.  Senators  Mttskk, 
Inouye,  Aiken,  and  Boggs,  at  the  request 
of  the  President,  undertook  a  study  mis- 
sion to  Europe  and  Asia. 

As  a  result  of  this  30-day  mission,  the 
study  group  filed  with  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  January 
3,  1966,  a  detailed,  realistic  report  on  the 
United  States  Involvement  in  the  unde- 
clared war  In  Vietnam  entitled:  "The 
Vietnam  Conflict:  The  Substance  and 
the  Shadow." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
report  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks,  together  with  the  letter  of 
transmittal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Madam  President, 
at  the  present  time,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  administration  has  imder  serious 
consideration  the  determination  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  further 
escalation  of  our  military  commitment 
in  Vietnam.  It  would  be  well  if  those 
charged  with  such  decision  read  care- 
fully and  fully  the  report  submitted  by 
Senator  Mansfield  and  his  colleagues. 

Senator  Mansfield  1b  well  qualified  to 
head  such  a  mission.  A  student  of  Asia, 
Its  history  and  politics,  he  submitted, 
February  25,  1963,  and  at  various  earlier 
times,  reports  on  Vletaiam  and  southeast 


Asia  containing  predictions  of  things  to 
come  there  imless  our  policies  were 
altered.  His  sage  advice  then  remained 
unheeded.  I  hope  his  warning  contained 
in  this  report  will  be  more  carefully 
considered. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  AncEN]  was  also  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  study  team,  serving  as  he  does  as 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  with  many 
years  of  experience  In  foreign  affairs. 

In  fact,  all  the  members  of  the  study 
team  are  to  be  highly  commended  for 
the  contribution  which  they  have  made 
to  a  more  realistic  appraisal  of  our  Viet- 
namese involvement. 

Some  of  the  more  Important,  sobering 
conclusions  of  the  report  are : 

A  rapid  solution  to  the  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam is  not  an  immediate  prospect.  This 
would  apfwar  to  be  the  case  whether  military 
victory  is  pursued  or  negotiations  do,  in  fact, 
materialize. 

"Insofar  as  the  military  situation  is  con- 
cerned, the  large-scale  introduction  of  U.S. 
forces  and  their  entry  Into  combat  has 
blunted  but  not  turned  back  the  drive  of 
the  Vletcong.  The  latter  have  responded  to 
the  Increased  American  role  with  a  further 
strengthening  of  their  forces  by  local  recruit- 
ment In  the  south  and  reinforcements  from 
the  north  and  a  general  stepping  up  of  mili- 
tary activity.  As  a  result  the  lines  remain 
drawn  in  South  Vietnam  In  substantially  the 
same  pattern  as  they  were  at  the  outset  ot 
the  Increased  U.S.  commitment.  What  has 
changed  basically  Is  the  scope  and  intensity 
of  the  struggle  and  the  part  which  is  being 
played  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
those  of  North  Vietnam. 

Despite  the  great  Increase  in  American 
military  commitment.  It  Is  doubtful  In  view 
of  the  acceleration  of  Vletcong  efforts  that 
the  constricted  position  now  held  In  Vietnam 
by  the  Saigon  goverrmient  can  continue  to 
be  held  for  the  Indefinite  future,  let  alone 
extended,  without  a  further  augmentation 
of  American  forces  on  the  ground.  Indeed, 
If  present  trends  continue,  there  Is  no  asstir- 
ance  as  to  what  ultimate  increase  in  Ameri- 
can military  commitment  will  be  required 
before  the  confilct  Is  terminated.  For  the 
fact  is  that  under  present  terms  of  reference 
and  as  the  war  has  evolved,  the  question  is 
not  one  of  applying  Increased  U.S.  pressure 
to  a  defined  military  situation  but  rather 
of  pressing  against  a  military  situation  which 
Is,  In  effect,  open  ended.  How  open  is  de- 
pendent on  the  extent  to  which  North  Viet- 
nam and  Its  supporters  are  willing  and  able 
to  meet  Increased  force  by  Increased  force. 
All  of  mainland  southecist  Asia,  at  least,  can- 
not be  ruled  out  as  a  potential  battlefield. 
As  noted,  the  war  has  already  expanded 
significantly  Into  Laos  and  is  beginning  to 
lap  over  the  Cambodian  border  while  pres- 
sures increase  In  the  northeast  of  Thailand. 

Even  If  the  war  remains  substantially 
within  its  present  limits,  there  Is  little 
foundation  for  the  expectation  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  in  Saigon  will  be  able. 
In  the  near  future,  to  carry  a  much  greater 
burden  than  it  Is  now  carrying.  This  is  In 
no  sense  a  reflection  on  the  caliber  of  the 
current  leaders  of  Vietnam.  But  the  fact  is 
that  they  are.  as  other  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ments have  been  over  the  past  decade,  at 
the  beginning  of  a  beginning  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  popular  mobilization  in  sup- 
port of  the  Government.  They  are  starting, 
moreover,  from  a  point  considerably  behind 
that  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  Presi- 
dent Diem's  assassination.  Under  present 
concepts  and  plans,  then,  what  lies  ahead  is, 
literally,  a  vast  and  continuing  undertaking 
in  social  engineering  in  the  wake  of  such 
military  progress  as  may  be  registered.    And 
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for  m»iiy  yavs  to  come  thU  tMk  wUi  be  very 
b««vUy  a*p«ndent  on  UjS.  foreign  aid. 

The  ba«ic  concept  of  present  American 
policy  with  reepect  to  Vietnam  casta  the 
tTnlted  SUtes  In  the  role  of  support  of  the 
Vletxuuneee  OOTemment  and  people.  Thla 
concept  becomes  more  difficult  to  maintain 
U  tlu  military  participation  of  the  United 
Stataa  oAdargoea  rapid  increaee.  Yet  a 
change  la  the  baalc  concept  could  have  a 
most  unfortunate  impact  upon  the  Viet- 
namese people  and  the  world  at  large.  What 
U  Involved  here  is  the  necessity  for  the 
gr«at««  restraint  in  word  and  acUon.  lest 
the  concept  be  eroded  and  the  war  drained 
of  a  purpose  with  meaning  to  the  people  of 
Vietnam. 

Tlila  danger  U  great,  not  only  because  of 
the  mlUtary  reallUes  of  the  situation,  but 
also  because,  with  few  exceptions,  assistance 
has  not  been  and  is  not  Htoely  to  be  forth- 
coming for  the  war  effort  in  South  Vietnam 
from  naUons  other  than  the  United  Stales. 
On  the  contrary,  as  It  now  appears,  the 
longer  the  war  continues  In  Its  present  pat- 
tsrn  and  the  more  it  expands  In  scope,  the 
greater  will  become  the  strain  placed  upon 
the  reUUons  of  tbs  United  States  with  allies 
both  In  the  Par  Cast  and  In  Europe. 

Many  nations  are  deeply  desirous  of  an 
end  to  this  conflict  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Few  are  H>eclflc  as  to  the  manner  In  which 
this  end  can  be  brought  about  or  the  shape 
It  Is  likely  to  take.  In  any  event,  even 
though  other  nations  In  certain  circum- 
stances, may  be  willing  to  play  a  third-party 
role  In  bringing  about  negotiations,  any 
prospects  for  effective  negotiations  at  this 
time  (and  they  are  allm)  are  Ukely  to  be 
largely  dependent  on  the  Initiatives  and  ef- 
forts of  the  com^batanU. 

Negotiations  at  this  time,  moreover.  If 
they  do  come  about,  and  If  they  are  accom- 
panied by  a  cease-fire  and  standfast,  would 
ssrre  to  stablllas  a  situaUon  In  which  the 
majority  oS  the  population  remains  under 
nominal  government  control  but  In  which 
dominance  of  the  countryside  rests  largely 
In  Uw  hands  of  the  Vletcong.  what  might 
•vantuaUy  materialise  through  negotiations 
from  this  situation  cannot  be  foreseen  at  this 
tlm«  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

That  Is  not,  to  say  ths  least,  a  very  satis- 
factory prospect.  What  needs  also  to  be 
boma  tn  mind,  however,  is  that  the  visible 
alternative  at  this  time  and  iinder  present 
terms  of  reference  Is  the  Indefinite  expan- 
sion and  intensification  of  the  war  which 
will  require  the  oontlnuoua  Introduction  of 
additional  UJS.  forces.  The  end  of  that 
course  cannot  be  foreseen,  either,  and  there 
are  no  grounds  for  optimism  that  the  end  Is 
likely  to  be  reached  within  the  confines  of 
South  Vietnam  or  within  the  very  near 
future  •   •  •. 


ExRiBrr  1 
Lrtbi  or  TSANSMrtTAi, 
US.  SxHatx. 
Omcz  Or  thx  MAjoarrr  Leaoes, 
Waahington.  D.C  .  January  3.  1968. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fm^MtiCKT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
VS.  Senate,  Washington,  DC 
P»*«  M«  CHADiifAW:  In  accord  with  a  letter 
from  the  President  dated  November  7.  1968. 
S»aton  AiXKN,  MTTSKn.  Boccs,  and  iNotnrx 
Joined  me  tn  a  study  mission  to  Europe  and 
to  Asia.  The  group  was  drawn  in  part  from 
the  Senate  at  large,  rather  than  exclusively 
from  the  committee,  because  it  seemed  to 
me  that  It  would  be  useful  to  add  to  a  Joint 
effort  of  this  kind,  the  views  of  Members  who 
could  bring  other  perspectives  to  the  study. 
In  this  connection,  the  contributions  of  Sen- 
ate™ MTTBKn.  Boooi,  and  Inotttx  were  ex- 
eeptlaaal.  taaotar  as  Senator  Aiksw  Is  con- 
ccmed.  b*  also  prorided  not  only  a  bipartisan 
strengtb  to  our  purposes,  but  his  great  wU- 
doo  and  judgment  and  his  knowledge  based 
on  a  long  Senate  and  committee  experience. 


The  mission  took  us  to  France.  Poland,  the 
Soviet  Union,  Rumania.  Ceylon.  Burma.  Thai- 
land. Laos.  Cambodia.  Vietnam.  Hong  Kong, 
the  Phlllpplnea,  and  Japan.     Consideration 
was  given  to  the  Inclusion  of  both  Pakistan 
and  India  In  the  itinerary.     It  was  decided 
that  It  would  be  inadvisable  to  Include  these 
two  great  countries,  because  the  immediate 
difficulties   with   which   they   are   beaet   over 
Kashmir  are  currently  under  active  consid- 
eration before  the  United  Nations,  and  It  U 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  support 
fully  the  efforts  of  that  international  body 
to   alleviate    these   difficulties.      In    the   cir- 
cumstances and  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
group,  we  did  not  wish  by  our  presence  even 
to  Imply  otherwise      To  avoid  any  possible 
misunderstanding,    therefore,    we    proceeded 
by  a  longer  route  from  Bucharest  to  Aden 
and  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Ceylon,  mak- 
ing courtesy  calls  en  route  m  Riyadh  and 
Taiz. 

On  this  mission,  which  took  us  more  than 
30.000  miles  In  over  30  days,  we  met  with 
many  of  our  own  officials  abroad  and  with 
officials  of  other  governments.  We  went  not 
to  propound  but  lo  ask.  to  listen,  and  to  note. 
To  the  extent  that  we  spoke,  it  was  to  stress 
the  essential  unity  of  the  .Nation,  Irrespective 
of  party  or  personal  view  In  matters  which 
affect  the  Nation  In  Its  relations  with  other 
nations.  We  emphasized  the  deep  concern 
of  the  President  and  the  people  for  peace, 
and  the  profound  preference  which  thla  Na- 
tion has  for  the  works  of  construction  over 
those  of  destruction.  We  reiterated  the  deep 
and  Arm  commitment  of  the  United  States 
to  a  Just  resolution  of  the  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam. 

We  were  at  all  times  correctly  and  cour- 
teously received  and,  on  occasion,  with  very 
great  warmth.  Conversations  with  the  offi- 
cials of  other  governments  were  invariably 
frank,  often  animated,  but  never  personally 
discourteous  even  where  our  points  of  view 
differed  most  markedly.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception, officials  put  their  cards  on  the  table 
We  did  the  same. 

Reports  covering  the  situation  in  Vietnam 
and  on  other  aspects  of  the  mission  were 
submitted  to  the  President  on  December  19, 
I9e5,  the  day  following  my  return  to  Wash- 
ington. SutJsequently.  these  were  discussed 
when  I  met  with  Secretaries  Rusk  and  Mc- 
Namara.  A  report  reflecting  the  Joint  obser- 
vations and  conclusions  of  the  group  as  the 
situation  appeared  to  us  in  November-De- 
cember 1965  Is  now  submitted  herewith  to 
you  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

The  situation  in  Vietnam  and  Its  world- 
wide ramifications  constitute  the  gravest 
international  problem  which  has  confronted 
the  United  States  in  many  years.  In  con- 
nection therewith,  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  In  Vietnam  i  under  Gen.  William  C. 
Westmoreland)  are  performing  a  profound 
service  at  great  personal  sacrifice  on  behalf 
of  the  Nation,  It  Is  essential  that  the  full 
dimensions  of  the  Vietnamese  problem  be 
explored  and  considered  as  thoroughly  and 
as  widely  as  practicable  In  present  circum- 
stances. It  was  in  the  hope  that  a  construc- 
tive contribution  will  be  made  to  this  explo- 
ration and  discussion,  that  this  report  was 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  committee  and 
the  Senate.  There  has  also  been  Included 
as  an  appendix  to  this  report,  a  study  made" 
public  by  a  similar  Senate  group  on  a  pre- 
vious Presidential  mission  3  years  ago.  It 
may  help  to  provide  a  useful  perspective  for 
the  current  situation  In  Vietnam. 

I  should  like  to  note  before  closing  a  mat- 
ter of  special  Interest  to  the  committee.  The 
Ambassadors  and  the  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  abroad  were  Immensely  helpful 
to  the  mission.  Administrative  arrange- 
menU  for  the  group  were  exceptionally  effec- 
tive and  efficient.  The  knowledge,  under- 
standing, and  diplomatic  skUls  of  the  em- 
bassy staffs  which  were  placed  at  our  dle- 
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posal  were  generally  outstanding  in  char- 
acter. And  the  cooperation  of  the  Defense 
Department,  not  only  in  providing  efficient 
transportation  but  In  many  other  ways  was 
of  the  greatest  value  to  us. 

The  group  had  as  escort  from  the  Depart 
ment   of   State,   Minister   Francis   E    Melov 
Jr..  Mr.  W.  O.  Trone,  Director  of  the  Office  at 
Operations.   Department  of   State,   and  Mr 
Paul  Kelly.    The  Department  or  Defense  pro-' 
vlded   the  services  of  MaJ.  Oen.  Charles  R 
Roderick.    Col.    Prank    Goes,    and    Lt     Col' 
George    L.    J.    Dalferes.      The    assistance  of 
these  men  was  highly  effective  In  every  re 
spect  and  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  groun 
Sincerely  yours. 

MiKK  Mansfixld. 

The  Vietnam  CoNrxicr:  The  Substancb  and 
THE  Shadow 

A.  VIETNAM:   the  StJBSTANCE  OF  WAR 

1.  Introductory 
The  most  Important  new  factor  In  the  war 
In  Vietnam  has  been  the  Introduction  of  larae 
numbers  of  U.S.  troops  Into  South  Vietnam 
and  their  direct  entry  into  combat  Thu 
augmentation  of  the  U.S.  military  role  in 
Vietnam  was  a  response  to  a  near-desperate 
situation  early  In  1966.  There  Is  no  question 
that  the  Government  of  Vietnam  in  SalRon 
was  faced  with  a  rapidly  deteriorating  posi- 
tion at  that  time. 

After  the  assassination  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem 
repeated  coups  had  weakened  the  coheslve- 
ness  of  the  central  authority  and  acted  to 
stimulate  public  disaffection  and  Indifference 
to  the  war.  At  the  same  time,  there  was 
a  greatly  accelerated  military  drive  by 
strengthened  Vletcong  forces.  Their  control 
expanded  over  large  areas  of  the  country 
particularly  in  provinces  adjacent  to  the 
western  borders.  Communications  and  trans- 
port.! tlon  between  population  centers  became 
incrcislngly  hazardous,  except  by  Vletcong 
sufferance.  In  short,  a  total  collapse  of  the 
Saigon  government's  authority  appeared  Im- 
minent in  the  early  months  of  1965. 

U.S.  combat  troops  In  strength  arrived  at 
that  point  In  response  to  the  appeal  of  the 
Saigon   authorities.     The  Vletcong  counter 
response  was  to  Increase  their  mllltarv  activ- 
ity with   forces  strengthened  by  hitensifled 
local  recruitment  and  Infiltration  of  regular 
North  Vietnamese  troops.     With  the  change 
In  the  composition  of  opposing  forces  the 
character  of  the  war  also  changed  sharply. 
2.  Military  forces  of  the  Government  of 
Vietnam 
The  Government  of  Vietnam  now  has  ap- 
proximately 635,000  men  under  arms.    Of  this 
number,  however,  only  about  300,000  are  reg- 
ular troops  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marines,  with  about  88  percent  being  Army 
troops.    A  general  reserve  of  sU  airborne  bat- 
talions and  five  marine  battalions  Is  equipped 
to  fight  anywhere  In  the  country. 

The  Vietnamese  Government  has  six  flght- 
er-bomber  squadrons.  It  also  has  a  small 
navy,  composed  c*  sea,  river,  and  coastal 
forces. 

In  the  total  of  635,000  men  there  are  also 
regional  forces  of  about  120.000  men  which 
act  as  a  constabulary  in  the  43  provinces. 
Each  province  chief,  who  has  a  military  as 
well  as  a  civil  capacity,  has  a  number  of 
regional  force  companies  tmder  his  com- 
mand. Pc^ular  forces  number  about  140,000. 
Lightly  armed,  this  group  Is  recruited  u 
a  rule  from  local  youth  to  act  as  defend- 
ers of  villages  and  hamlets.  A  civilian  Irregu- 
lar defense  group  Is  recruited  by  the  Viet- 
namese Special  Forces.  It  numbers  about 
25.000  and  is  posted  In  border  areas  for  patrol 
purposes.  Finally,  there  Is  a  national  police 
of  about  60.000  men. 

The  total  of  635,000  men  in  all  categories 
la  expected  to  be  expanded  In  the  current 
year,  although  a  substantial  increase  Is  not 
anticipated.  The  sources  ot  expanded  re- 
cruitment are  not  great  and.  In  an^  ersnt, 
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ut  shared  with  the  Vletcong.  Moreover,  a 
high  desertion  rate  continues,  despite  deter- 
tr.med  efforts  to  reduce  It. 
;.  U.S.  and  international  forces  in  Vietnam 
In  1962.  U.S.  military  advisers  and  service 
forcei  in  South  Vietnam  totaled  approxl- 
ma-.«ly  10.000  men.  This  number  had  In- 
creased by  May  of  1965  to  about  34,000.  At 
that  lime  the  American  force  was  still  baslc- 
ajls  an  advisory  organization.  Americans, 
in  reguUr  combat  units,  were  not  yet  en- 
gaged ou  the  ground.  U.S.  helicopter  com- 
panies were  in  use  but  only  to  supply  tacti- 
cal trausportation  to  regular  Vietnamese 
un:tr.  and  the  U.S.  jet  fighter-bombers  In  the 
coiintry  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
squjdrans  of  aircraft  were  not  yet  engaged 
in  3upp<irt  of  the  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces. 

By  December  1965,  however,  there  were 
approxlm-Uely  170.000  U.S.  troops  In  South 
Vietnam.  Additionally,  there  were  about 
21,000  soldiers  and  murines  from  the  Re- 
pviolic  of  Korea,  an  Infantry  battalion,  and 
a  battery  of  artillery,  comprising  some  1.200 
me:;,  from  Australia,  and  a  New  Zealand  ar- 
ti'iie.-y  battery  ot  about  150  men. 

Tiie  augmented  U.S.  ground  forces  were 
comjJOPed  of  two  Army  divisions,  the  1st  In- 
fantry Division,  and  the  1st  Air  Cavalry  Divi- 
sion, and  two  separate  brigades,  the  1st  Brl- 
grade,  101st  Airborne  Division,  and  the  173d 
Airborne  Brlgrnde.  The  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  troops  were  attached  to  the  latter 
group,  A  full  U.S.  Marine  division  reinforced 
by  a  stparute  regiment  was  In  Vietnam  with 
ti-.e  support  of  six  Marine  f.ghter-bomber 
sqvi.idrons. 

The  small  Vn-tnamese  coastal  force  was 
augmented  by  a  number  of  U.S.  navfU  ships 
and  Coast  Guard  vessels.  The  U.S.  7th  Fleet 
was  oil  the  Vietnamese  coast.  Planes  from 
its  carriers  were  active  In  the  air  campaign 
against  North  Vietnam.  They  were  also  re- 
inforcing the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  Vietnamese 
fighter-bomber  squadrons  In  operations  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Ten  US.  Air  Force  and  Marine  fighter- 
bomber  squadrons  were  operating  from  five 
Jet  airflelds  In  Vietnam:  a  sixth  field  was 
under  construction,  B-52  bombers  from 
Gu.im  were  providing  additional  air  strength, 
concert!  iting  on  more  remote  Vletcong  bases 
which  had  previously  been  Immune  to 
haras.«;mt  tit  or  attack. 

Tlie  m.ipnitude  of  the  expanded  U.S.  mili- 
tary effort  has  required  a  vastly  enlarged  sup- 
port complex.  Starting  almost  from  scratch 
in  May  ot  1965,  a  logistic  system  has  been 
built.  There  are  four  major  logistic  support 
areas.  One  Is  In  the  Saigon  region.  Includ- 
ing Bleu  Hao  and  Vung  Tau.  The  other 
three  a:c  located  along  the  coast,  at  Cam 
Ranh  Biy,  at  Qui  Nhon  In  Blnh  Dlnh 
Province,  and  at  Da  Nang.  The  rapid  In- 
fusion of  American  forces  has  strained  the 
facilities  of  the  new  logistic  system  to  the 
utmost,  with  long  delays  In  unloading  and 
moving  equipment  not  unusual.  There  have 
also  been  and  still  are  shortages  of  Important 
items  of  supply  despite  efforts  to  eliminate 
these  shortages. 

<.  Relationship  of  United  States  and  Viet- 
namese forces 

From  the  point  of  view  of  American  pwUcy 
snd  practice,  the  war  Itself  remains  a  Viet- 
namese war.  The  American  command  em- 
phasizes that  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam  are 
there  to  support  the  Vietnamese  and  their 
Armed  Forces  In  the  effort  to  resist  aggres- 
sion by  Infiltration  from  the  north  and  ter- 
rorism and  subversion  from  within.  Viet- 
namese sovereignty  and  the  paramount  role 
of  the  Vietnamese  are  meticulously  respected 
and  the  supporting  nature  of  the  VS.  role  Is 
stressed. 

There  Is  no  combined  or  unified  command 
of  the  international  forces  In  Vietnam. 
United  States  and  Vietnamese  forces  work 


together  through  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion. The  commander  of  the  U.S.  forces 
maintains  close  liaison  with  the  Vietnamese 
Minister  of  Defense  and  the  Chief  of  the 
Joint  General  Staff.  Strategy  and  plans  are 
devised  together.  Parallel  instructions  are 
then  issued  to  the  respective  commanders 
through  corps  and  division  to  regimental 
level.  In  the  execution  of  an  operation  a 
Joint  command  post  Is  set  up  or  liaison  offi- 
cers are  exchanged  and  terrain  Is  appor- 
tioned for  tactical  areas  of  operation.  Ac- 
cording to  American  military  commanders 
these  arrangements  have  proved  to  be  prac- 
tical and  workable. 

5.  Vietcong-North  Vietnamese  forces 

In  December  1965,  the  best  available  esti- 
mates placed  Vletcong  strength  In  South 
Vietnam  at  230,000  men.  This  figure  Is  double 
that  of  3  years  ago.  Total  Vletcong  strength, 
apparently,  Is  steadily  Increasing  despite  the 
serious  casualties  which  these  forces  have 
suffered  during  the  past  few  months. 

Of  the  present  total,  approximately  73,000 
are  main  force  soldiers.  Including  14,000  reg- 
ular PAVN  (Peoples'  Army  of  North  Viet- 
nam) troops  from  North  Vietnam.  The  Vlet- 
cong forces  also  Include  sbout  100,000  mlUtia. 
Fome  17.000  bnipport  troops  who  operate  along 
lines  of  communication,  and  approximately 
40.000  political  cadres.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  Vletcong,  through  local  recruitment  in 
the  south  nn  1  infiltration  from  the  north, 
have  the  capability  of  a  substantial  Increase 
in  their  numbers  within  a  short  period  of 
time. 

Infiltrft'on  of  men  from  North  Vietnam 
through  Laos  has  been  going  on  for  many 
yenrs.  It  wit  confined  primarily  to  political 
c:dres  and  military  leadership  until  about 
t-Af  end  of  1934  when  North  Vietnam  Regular 
.^riiiy  troops  b'-gnn  to  enter  South  Vietnam 
by  this  route.  It  is  anticipated  that  with 
the  rnultlplicrit'on  of  routes  through  Laos 
the  rate  of  Infiltration  Is  likely  to  lncrea.se 
threefold  from  the  present  estimated  1.500 
per  month.  The  monsoon,  which  earlier  was 
considered  to  be  of  great  significance  In  Its 
effect  on  the  reinforcement  capabilities  of 
the  Vletcong  as  well  as  on  the  ability  of  both 
sides  to  prosecute  the  war.  has  proved  In  ex- 
perlenc"  to  be  of  minor  consequence  If,  In- 
deed, of  any  consequence  at  all. 

fi.  Current  state  of  the  war 
By  November  1965,  American  troops  were 
directlv  involved  In  battle  to  a  much  greater 
degree  vhan  at  any  other  time  In  the  lilstory 
of  the  Vietnamese  conflict,  .^t  the  same 
time,  the  Intensity  of  the  war  lt.self  reached 
a  new  high.  The  Vletcong  Initiated  1,038 
Incidents  during  the  last  week  of  November 
and  the  total  number  of  ircldents  which  had 
increased  steadily  throughout  1965.  reached 
3.588  In  that  month.  These  Incidents  In- 
volved armed  uttaclcs  up  to  regimental 
strength  as  well  as  terrorism  and  sabotage 
of  viirlous  kinds  of  antl.'lrcraft  fire  agaln.^t 
US.  plrc-aft  In  the  l.i^ter  months  of  1065 
the  trend  was  toward  l<irger  attacks,  except 
In  the  Mekong  Delta  where  there  were  nu- 
merous small-scale  actions. 

With  the  lncre',<;G  in  the  Intensity  of  the 
cotifllct.  there  were  inceaped  nximbers  of 
casualties  among  all  participants  In  the 
month  of  November  196'i.  alone.  469  Ameri- 
cans were  killed  In  action,  a  figure  repre- 
senting about  35  percent  of  all  Americans 
killed  In  action  In  the  war  until  that  date. 
In  addition  1.470  Americans  were  listed  as 
wounded  and  33  as  missing  During  the 
same  month  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  re- 
ported 956  soldiers  killed  In  action.  2.030 
wounded,  and  355  missing  The  Vletcong.  for 
their  part,  are  estimated  to  have  lost  5,300 
men  killed  In  the  month  and.  In  addition, 
695  were  taken  prisoner.  Many  of  these 
casualties  were  regulars  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Armv 


7.  The  security  situation  in  South  Vietnam 

The  presence  of  U,S.  combat  forces  has 
acted  to  arrest  the  deterioration  In  general 
security  In  Government-controlled  parts  of 
South  Vietnam.  It  has  also  Unproved  the 
ability  of  the  Vietnamese  Government  to  hold 
Saigon,  tlie  strategic  heart  of  the  country,  the 
coastal  bases,  and  certain  other  key  areas  In 
the  country.  Lu  the  latter  counectlon.  It 
should  be  noted  that  a  strategic  routo  (19) 
from  the  coa*t  to  tlie  western  highlands  has 
been  reopened  for  convoyed  ground  traffic  to 
Plleku,  a  major  military  strong  point  in  the 
western  highlands.  On  certain  other  roads, 
an  improvement  In  security  Is  also  reported. 

8.  Victcong  reactions 

Faced  by  a  blunting  of  their  military 
efforts,  the  Vletcong  have  reacted  strongly  to 
the  new  situation.  Beginning  In  June  an 
estimated  1.500  North  Vietnamese  troops  per 
month  have  entered  South  Vietnam  through 
LaoG  and  this  number  Is  rapidly  increasing 
The  estimates  are  that  at  least  seven  regi- 
ments ol  regular  trcx>ps  from  North  Vietnam 
are  now  in  the  country  with  more  on  the 
way.  At  the  same  time  the  Vletcong  have 
in  recent  months  greatly  stepped  up  the  re- 
cruiting, induction  and  traimng  of  South 
Vleiuamese  in  the  densely  popui&ted  deita 
region.  They  have  increased  their  fmall- 
scale  attacks  in  that  area,  almiug  apparently 
at  lEjlated  outpobts  and  at  demoral.zing  Uie 
rcgioaai  ..nd  popr.iar  forces  aa  well  as  har- 
uhsing  lines  of   supply  and  commuuication. 

The  stepped-up  activity  ol  the  Vletcong 
In  tiie  countryside  has  been  paralleled  by 
an  eflort  on  the  j>art  of  the  Government 
forces  to  strengthen  their  control  over  tae 
popul.ition  in  tiie  base  areas  ard  their  im- 
mediate environs.  These  base  areas  them- 
selves are  held  In  some  force.  At  the  V£ 
Marine  base  at  Da  Nang,  for  example,  the 
perimeter  of  security  has  been  pusned  out 
about  10  miles.  The  bulk  of  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rine forces,  however.  Is  now  preoccupied  in 
defense  with.n  that  perimeter  Nevertheless, 
It  Is  stll)  po.sslble  for  the  Vletcong  to  bypass 
the  defe.:ders  and  perietrate  the  area  in 
sporadic  hit-and-run  raids.  Communica- 
tions between  the  base  are;i£  along  the  coast 
are  still  subject  to  Vletcong  ambush  and 
attack. 

In  Saigon,  heavily  defended  as  It  Is,  the 
rattle  of  automatic  weapons  fire  or  the  ex- 
plosion of  mortar  shells  In  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  are  not  uncommon  sounds  by  day 
or  by  night.  Vletcong  ability  to  carry  out 
terroristic  attacks  within  the  city  Itself  Is 
from  time  to  time  made  evident.  Indeed,  It 
Is  considered  bv  some  that  Saigon  with  Its 
many  vulnerabilities  to  s.  botage  and  terror- 
Ism  and  Hanoi  with  its  exposure  to  air  attack 
are  mutual  host.iges.  one  for  the  other. 

9.  Impact  of  I'lcrt'i-sed  American  forces  on 
the  Vietname:ie 
The  arrival  in  Vietnam  of  American  com- 
bat troops  In  large  numbers  has  had  an  im- 
mediate positive  psychological  effect  on  Gov- 
ernment-held area.s.  Not  only  has  there  been 
an  Improvement  of  morale  In  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Armed  Forces,  there  has  also 
been  a  return  of  confidence  among  Viet- 
namese civilians.  This  Is  especially  true  In 
Saigon  where  the  Increased  American  pres- 
ence Is  taken  as  Insurance  against  an  Immi- 
nent collapse  of  the  existing  structure.' 
Politically  and  commercially  minded  Viet- 
namese, seeing  that  the  United  States  had 
so  far  committed  Itself,  have  found  renewed 
courage  and  confidence. 


■  The  Illustrative  story  Is  told  of  the  Viet- 
namese professional  man  who  sold  his  house 
In  Saigon  In  January  of  1985  In  despair  over 
the  deteriorating  situation,  only  to  buy  back 
the  same  house  later  In  the  year,  following 
the  arrival  of  American  troops,  for  twice  the 
price  at  which  he  bad  sold  It. 
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Of  gTMt  algnlflcance  U  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  «  period  of  OoTermneiit  stablUty  In 
Vletaam  foUowlnc  the  arrival  of  additional 
UA  troop«.  ThU  rtablUty  U  more  essential 
th«n  ever  for  the  maintenance  of  pubUc  con- 
fidence after  the  debilitating  consequences  of 
the  repeated  coupe  which  followed  the  asaas- 
itnatton  of  President  Diem.  It  U  also  vital 
for  the  effective  proeecutlon  of  the  war  and 
the  formulation  and  carrying  out  of  social, 
economic,  and  political  reform  programs. 
10.  The  government  of  Gen.  Nguyen  Cao  Ky 

The  new  leadership  in  Government,  which 
U  drawn  largely  from  mlUUry  circles  is 
young  and  hopeful,  but  with  little  knowledge 
«  poUtice.  Oen.  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  the  Prime 
Minister,  recognizes  that  a  purely  mlUUry 
solution  to  the  problems  of  Vietnam  U  not 
pcMiblc.  Security  and  social  and  economic 
raform.  in  hla  view,  must  proceed  hand  in 
hand  in  order  to  gain  the  support  of  the 
people.  *^'^ 

The  new  leaders  express  the  Intention  of 
moving  toward  some  form  of  represenutlve 
etvlUan  government,  taking  Into  account  the 
history  and  needs  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 
"'"''•T  "peak  of  a  consultative  assembly  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a  constltuUon  and  hearings 
throtighout  the  country  on  the  constltuUon 
with  a  view  to  a  referendum  at  the  end  of 
IftW^The  referendtim.  according  to  their 
concepts,  would  be  followed  by  elections  to  a 
legisUttve  body  by  the  end  of  1M7.  if  by  that 
time  elections  can  be  held  without  InUmlda- 
tlon  m  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the  country 
Some  obeervers  believe  that,  perhaps  not 
more  than  26  percent  of  the  villages  under 
Oovermnent  control  In  South  Vietnam  would 
be  free  from  Intimidation  at  an  election  at 
the  preeent  time. 

In  addition   to  prosecuting  the  war.   the 
Oovemment  of  Vietnam  Is  seeking  to  Initiate 
measures  to  protect  and  improve  the  welfare 
of  the  population.     With  the  Indispensable 
■aUrtance  of  U.S.  aid.  food  and  other  com- 
modlUea  are  being  imported  Into  the  country 
to  meet  current  needs  and  to  Insure  that  the 
prtce  of  sUplea  such  as  rice.  flsh.  and  canned 
milk  remain  within  the  reach  of  the  people. 
11.  The  paeifloatUm  or  civic  action  program 
A  new  effort  U  also  being  made  to  bring  the 
people  of  the  vlUages  Into  closer  and  firmer 
rapport  with  the  Oovemment.    In  the  period 
foUowlng  the  fall  of  the  government  of  Ngo 
Dmh  Diem,  the  so-called  pacification  or  civic 
»cUon  program  which  brought  government 
poUce.  economic,  and  social  organization  Into 
the  hamlets,  was  allowed  In  large  measure  to 
lapee.    Due  to  subsequent  changes  of  govern- 
ment, there  were  eventually  only  a  very  few 
People  left  to  carry  on  this  work.     Military 
neceaelty  required  the  Oovernment  to  con- 
centrate on  attempting  to  stop  Vletcong  mili- 
tary advances.  ' 

The  preeent  Oovemment  is  once  again 
seeking  to  create  an  organlration  to  carry  out 
a  program  of  paclficaUon  or  civic  action 
Screening  the  cadres  left  from  the  programs 
ofprevlous  govemmenta.  a  basic  group  has 
been  selected.  Together  with  additional 
groups  to  be  trained  It  U  expected  that  a  total 
number  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  for 
P|»clflcation  teuns  in  the  priority  areas 
oboeen  by  the  Oovemment  of  Vietnam  will  be 
kvaUable  by  the  end  of  IBM.  »™  ^"  «>« 

Thepreeent  plan  for  pacification  work  is 
n^uOaa  by  obeervers  as  more  thorough  and 
more  reaUattc  than  previous  efforts.  It  oon- 
template*  teams  remaining  in  each  village  for 
an  tnlttal  period  of  several  months  with  sub- 
sequent foUowupe  over  a  period  of  at  least  1 
y«r.  The  belief  U  that  the  Inhabltante  can 
•JMraUy  be  suffldently  won  over  to  the  side 
erf  the  Ooverament  In  that  period  and  condl- 
«OTs  eetabUsbed  where  elections  for  local 
o«<a*l.  can  be  hrtd.  «  U  reallned.  however 
tMt  even  then  the  work  cannot  be  oonsid- 
•nd  M  completed. 
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12.  Other  programs 
In  addition  to  giving  strong  support  to  the 
paclflcauon  program,  the  new  Government 
has  numerous  other  plans  to  better  the  lot  of 
the  people.  There  are.  for  example,  projects 
to  Improve  the  pay  of  the  troops,  construct 
low-cost  housing,  and  redistribute  land.  In 
this  connection  a  program  has  been  Inaugu- 
rated to  give  700,000  acres  of  land  to  180  000 
fanners.  It  Is  generally  recognized  that  Gov- 
ernment programs  of  this  kind,  many  of 
which  have  been  attempted  In  various  forma 
before,  will  require  years  before  any  substan- 
tial political  effect  upon  the  population  can 
be  anticipated. 

13.  Economic  aspects  of  the  conflict 
The  Government  of  Vietnam  has  also  In- 
stltuted  a  resources  control  program  In  an 
effort  to  restrict  the  Vletcong's  ability  to  get 
the  things  they  need  to  carry  on  the  war  In 
most  parts  of  Vietnam,  which  Is  a  naturally 
rich  and  productive  country,  it  la  not  difficult 
to  obuin  enough  food  to  support  life  This 
U  particularly  true  In  the  fertile  and  densely 
populated  delta  of  the  south  with  its  great 
rice  fields  and  network  of  Interconnectlna 
canals.  The  Vletcong  obtain  money  by  many 
means.  Including  taxation  and  extortion,  and 
they  can  and  do  use  these  funds  to  purchase 
food  In  the  countryside  and  medicines  in 
district  and  provincial  towns  The  Vletcong 
can  and  do  attack  trucks  and  convoys  on  the 

'^^tv.*"*^  *^^  '^*  weapons,  ammunition, 
and  the  other  goods  which  they  may  carry 

By  a  system  of  rationing,  Identity  cards 
snd  resource  control,  including  checkpoints 
snd  mobile  control  teams,  however  the  Gov- 
ernment hopes  to  stop  the  Vletcong  from 
obtaining  key  commodities  such  as  food  and 
medicines  In  key  areas  such  as  the  highlands 
which  Is  a  deficit  region.  In  other  areas  It 
ta  hoped  that  the  system  will  make  goods 
less  available  for  the  Vletcong  and  more  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  obuin. 

It  must  be  said  that  there  Is  also  a  reverse 
side  to  this  picture.     The  Vletcong,  operat- 
ing In   the  countrjslde,   have  the  ability  to 
restrict  the  flow  of  food  to  cities  and  popula- 
tion centers  such  as  Saigon.     VegeUbles   for 
example,  come  to  Saigon  from  Dalat  In  the 
central  highlands.     Sugar  also  comes  to  Sai- 
gon along  the  same  road  which  Is  controlled 
m    part    by    the    Vletcong      It    u    common 
Knowledge  that  commodities  reaching  Sai- 
gon's markets  by  road  from   the  Dalat  area 
have  paid  a  Ux  to  the  Vletcong  before  reach- 
ing the  city  and  that  unless  the  Ux  Is  paid 
they   win   not   reach   the   city.     The   fact   Is 
plain:  Much  of  Saigon's  indigenous  food  and 
''*'^°^!-^  '"PP'y  depends  on  the  sufferance 
of  the  Vletcong  and  on  payments  to  them 
The  ravages  of  war  and  terrorism,  however 
are  taking  a  toll  of  the  country's  productive 
capacity.     Rice  fields  and  rubber  plantations 
m  areas  that  are  being  bombed  and  fought 
over  no  longer  produce  their  contribution  to 
raed  the  people  and  to  nourish  the  economy 
Fledgling  enterprises  In  outlying  areas,  cut 
off  from  supplies  and  from  markets  bv  Inter- 
rupted communications,  wither  and  "fall 

Along  with  Increased  Vletcong  activity  In 
the  delta  m  recent  months,  there  has  been 
growing  Vletcong  restriction  on  the  flow  of 
nee  from  that  region  to  the  Saigon  market 
^n^^KlLJ^"'  Vietnam,  a  rice  surplus 
^^  ^  H»««  will  have  to  Import  at  l«st 
3CW.000  tons  of  rice  from  abroad  under  V  S 
aid  programs  to  feed  the  population  of  the 
cities  and  towns  under  the  Government's 
control. 

Although,  as  has  been  said,  the  arrival  of 
large  numbers  of  American  troops  has  gone 
^^  r*'°"  business  confidence  In  the  cities 
^  '"n"^-  "'•'■•  '^*'«  ^'^  «1^«»«  effects 
?^k!1*  -v.  °°*  °^  ^^  "  *^«  creation  of  a 
labor  shortage,  particularly  among  skilled 
workers,  as  men  have  been  drained  away 
from  normal  areas  of  employment  to  the 
base  complexes  and  other  regions  where  con- 


struction projects  are  being  pushed  to  creat. 
the  logistic  structure  and  other  facilities  « 
quired  by  the  American  forces. 

Inflationary  pressures   resulting  from  th. 
war  and  the  changed  U.S.  role  have  thus  faJ 
been  kept  within  bounds.    Saigon  Itself  how 
ever,  has  an  overstlmulated  atmosphere  of 
almost  hectic  prosperity,  in  some  respects  u 
the  Impact  of  spending  by  American  servl'cr 
men  and  the  effect  of  U.S.  defense  expend!-' 
ture  make  themselves  felt.     There  are  aliw 
the  beginnings  of  the  rumblings  of  personia 
discontent  and  antagonism  which  generaUv 
characterize  the  reaction  in  any  nation  to 
forV"****"^  'nfUElon  of  a  large  body  of  forel^ 
14.  Summation 
In  sum.  the  overall  control  of  the  country 
remains   about   the   same   as   It   was  at  the 
beginning  of  1965.    It  Is  estimated  that  about 
22  percent  of  the  population  Is  under  Viet 
cong  control  and  that  about  18  percent  In' 
habits  contested  areas.    About  60  percent  of 
the  population  In  the  country  is,  at  present 
under    some    form    of    government    control' 
largely  because  of  its  hold  on   Saigon  and 
other  cities  and  large  towns. 

The  population  of  the  cities  has  been  au«- 
mented  by  a  great  number  of  refugees.  Hun- 
dreds  of  thousands  In  number,  they  are  for 
the  greater  part  composed  of  people  who 
have  fled  to  the  cities  in  an  effort  to  escape 
the  spreading  Intensity  of  the  war.  In  this 
sense,  they  are  unlike  the  refugees  who  came 
from  North  Vietnam  In  1964.  These  earlier 
refugees  consciously  chose  to  leave  their 
ancestral  homes  and  come  south  permanent- 
ly, rather  than  accept  a  Communist  regime 
The   new   refugees,   for   the   most   part,  are 

r^  f,"^..'"",'"^  ^°  *'*'  waiting  for  an  end  to 
the  fighting  In  order  to  return  to  their  homes 
and  land. 

The  Vletcong  have  stepped  up  sabotaw 
terrorism,  and  hit  and  run  attacks  In  the 
Government-held  areas  which  are,  principal- 
ly, cities  and  major  towns  and  Indeterminate 
but  limited,  extensions  outward  from  them' 
Harassment  by  United  States  and  Vietnam- 
ese air  attack  and  airborne  forces  has  In- 
creased In  the  firmly  held  Vletcong  areas  of 
South  Vietnam  which  are  almost  entirely 
rural.  And,  of  course,  North  Vietnam  has 
been  brought  under  air  atUck. 

In  general,  however,  what  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment held  m  the  way  of  terrain  m  the 
early  months  of  1965  (and  It  was  already 
considerably  less  than  was  held  at  the  time 
of  the  aasasslnatlon  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem),  is 
stiu  held.  What  was  controlled  then  by  the 
Vletcong  Is  still  controUed  by  the  Vletcong. 
What  lay  between  was  contested  at  the  out- 
set of  1966  and  Is  still  contested. 

B.  vhttnam  and  the  nations  or  asia 
Other  nations  of  Asia  generaUy  view  the 
confilct  in  Vietnam  with  great  concern. 
Those  countries  nearest  to  Vietnam  see  in 
the  spread  and  Increasing  Intensity  of  the 
warfare  a  heightened  danger  of  a  spillover 
into  their  territory.  They  sense  that  the 
onger  the  confUct  continues  and  the  more 
It  escalates  the  greater  becomes  this  danger 
to  themselves.  Furthermore,  they  fear  the 
effect  upon  their  own  future  should  all  of 
Vietnam  become  a  Communist  state. 

Laos  already  finds  itself  deeply  although 
unwlUingly  Involved  on  the  fringes  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  The  fighting  within  Laos, 
which  continues  despite  the  1962  Geneva 
Agreement,  is  now  a  closely  Interwoven  part 
of  the  Vietnamese  struggle.  The  connection 
Is  moet  pronounced  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Laos  which  Ilea  within  the  control  of  the 
Communist  Pathet  Lao  forces.  ThU  region, 
the  so-called  Laotian  panhandle,  la  a  natural 
InfUtratlon  route  for  men  and  supplies  from 
North  Vietnam  Into  South  Vietnam.  A  long 
border  abutting  on  South  Vietnam  makes  It 
possible  for  troop*  and  equipment  from  Ha- 
noi to  reach  far  south  through  C<»nmunlst- 
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controlled  territory  in  Laos  with  a  minimum 
of  risk  before  being  diverted  across  the  bor- 
der Into  South  Vietnam  by  any  number  of 
lateral  communications  routes.  New  roads 
have  been  constructed  through  this  moun- 
tainous terrain  along  which  men  and  sup- 
plies can  pass,  for  the  most  part  undetected, 
protected  as  they  are  In  some  regions  by 
double  canopies  of  jungle  foliage.  These 
roads  are  not  easily  susceptible  to  aerial  In- 
terdiction. 

Cambodia,  In  a  different  manner  and  to 
a  much  lesser  extent  than  Laos,  Is  already 
directly  touched  by  the  fighting  In  Vietnam. 
There  are  repeated  charges  that  Cambodian 
territory  Is  being  used  as  a  base  for  Vlet- 
cong operations.  That  Is  possible  In  view 
of  the  remoteness  and  obscurity  of  the  border 
but  there  Is  no  firm  evidence  of  any  such  or- 
ganized usage  and  no  evidence  whatsoever 
that  any  alleged  usage  of  Cambodian  soil  Is 
with  the  sanction  much  less  the  assistance 
of  the  Cambodian  Government.  Prince  Siha- 
nouk responded  Immediately  to  a  recent  al- 
legation that  the  Cambodian  port  of  Slha- 
noukvUle  Is  being  used  to  transship  supplies 
to  the  Vletcong  by  calling  for  an  Investiga- 
tion by  the  International  Control  Commis- 
sion which  was  set  up  under  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords of  1954. 

Cambodia's  overwhelming  concern  Is  the 
preservation  of  Its  national  Integrity  which. 
In  times  past,  has  been  repeatedly  violated 
by  more  powerful  neighbors  and  Is  still  sub- 
ject to  occasional  forays  from  a  minor  dissi- 
dent movement  (the  Khmer  Serai)  which  has 
been  allowed  to  base  Itself  In  the  neighbor- 
ing nations.  Cambodia  seeks  recognition  and 
respect  of  its  borders  by  all  parties  to  the 
conflict.  It  asks  to  be  left  to  live  In  peace 
so  that  it  may  concentrate  on  Its  own  prob- 
lems and  Internal  development.  The  Cam- 
bodians have  made  great  Internal  progress, 
largely  through  their  own  efforts  supple- 
mented by  a  Judicious  use  of  aid  from  the 
United  States  In  the  past  and  from  other  na- 
tions both  In  the  past  and  at  the  present 
time.  They  have  a  peaceful  and  productive 
nation  with  an  Intense  sense  of  national 
unity  and  loyalty  to  Prince  Sihanouk. 

The  fact  that  fighting  In  South  Vietnam 
has  raged  close  to  the  border  and  there  have, 
as  a  result,  been  occasional  border  Incursions 
and  bombing  of  Cambodian  territory  has 
caused  the  deepest  concern  to  the  Cambodian 
Government.  Cambodia  can  be  expected  to 
make  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  resist  be- 
coming directly  Involved  In  the  struggle 
surging  through  South  Vietnam  and  to  re- 
pel to  the  best  of  its  capability  direct  and 
organized  Invasions  of  Its  territory  which  may 
Item  from  the  mounting  tempo  of  the  war. 

Thailand,  the  only  country  on  the  south- 
east Asian  mainland  directly  allied  with 
the  United  States,  seeks  to  cooperate  with 
the  United  States  as  an  ally  while  avoiding 
»  spillover  of  the  war  Into  Thai  territory. 
That  course  is  becoming  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  maintain.  Thailand  has  a  large 
number  of  North  Vietnamese  living  In  Its 
northeast  region  bordering  on  Laos.  This 
element  retains  an  affinity  for  Hanoi  and  Is 
susceptible  to  its  Influence.  Moreover,  In 
the  recent  past  Pelplng  has  brought  to  the 
forefront  a  Thai  leader  In  exile  and  has 
Increased  the  Intensity  of  Its  propaganda 
attacks  against  Thailand.  Reports  of  ter- 
rorism and  sabotage  in  the  northeast  of 
Thailand   are   increasing. 

The  Vietnamese  war  was  brought  very 
close  to  Thai  territory  In  November  1965. 
A  Pathet  Lao  military  thrust  toward  the 
Laotian  town  of  Thakkek  on  the  Mekong. 
Which  was  supported  by  North  Vietnamese 
troops,  was  fortuitously  driven  back  by 
Government  forces.  Had  It  not  been  re- 
pelled, the  war,  In  effect,  would  have  reached 
^e  point  where  it  made  direct  contact  with 
Thailand's  frontier. 

Nations  in  Asia  more  geographically  re- 
mote from  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  are 


nonetheless  conscious  of  the  dangers  to  the 
entire  area  as  the  struggle  In  South  Vietnam 
becomes  more  prolonged  and  ever  more  in- 
tense. These  countries  range  from  neutral 
and  nonallgned  Burma  through  such  allies 
of  the  United  States  as  the  Philippines  and 
Japan. 

Each  of  the  countries  of  Asia  has  its  own 
Internal  problems.  Each  has  varying  degrees 
of  Internal  stability.  Each  has  a  principal 
concern,  the  avoidance  of  direct  Involvement 
in  the  Vietnamese  conflict.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Korea,  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
substantial  material  help  from  these  sources 
in  providing  military  assistance  In  South 
Vietnam.  Others  are  either  unwilling  or 
reluctant  to  become  involved  in  a  military 
sense  or  are  unable  to  do  so  because  of  Inner 
difficulties  or  the  broader  strategic  require- 
ments of  the  Asian  situation.  Even  with 
respect  to  Korea,  It  Is  obvious  that  any  with- 
drawal of  forces  for  use  In  Vietnam  creates 
new  problems  of  military  balance  as  be- 
tween North  and  South  Korea.  It  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  peace  In  the  Korean 
peninsula  Is  still  held  together  only  by  a 
tenuous  truce. 

The  Asian  nations  generally  are  aware  of 
their  own  relative  powerlessness  to  influence 
the  main  course  of  events,  or,  in  the  final 
analysis,  to  control  their  own  destinies 
should  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  ultimately 
develop  into  a  confrontation  between  the 
United  States  and  Communist  China  with 
all  that  such  an  eventuality  might  imply 
for  the  peace  of  Asia  and  the  world.  In 
Japan,  for  example,  there  is  a  deep  anxiety 
over  the  i>osslble  consequences  to  that  na- 
tion of  such  a  confrontation  If  It  should 
materialize.  The  memory  of  the  escalation 
of  the  limited  Manchurlan  Incident  of  30 
years  ago  into  a  seemingly  Interminable  war 
on  the  mainland  of  China  is  not  yet  dead  In 
Japan. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  nations  of  Asia 
recognize  the  immense  Importance  to  them- 
selves of  what  is  transpiring  in  Vietnam. 
But  they  also  recognize  their  own  limitations 
In  the  face  of  It.  Their  Immediate  preoc- 
cupation, In  any  event,  Is  with  their  own 
Internal  problems  and  development. 
Throughout  the  area  there  Is  a  continuing 
interest  in  activities  involving  peaceful  co- 
operation for  economic  development.  The 
Peace  Corps  Is  generally  welcomed  wherever 
it  operates  and,  notably,  In  the  Philippines. 
The  new  Asian  Development  Bank  is  being 
launched  with  considerable  enthusiasm. 
The  Mekong  project  has  warm  support 
throughout  the  region  and  considerable  In- 
terest in  Cambodia,  which  Is  central  to  the 
concept. 

It  is  clear  that  none  of  the  nations  of  the 
area  desires  the  domination  of  either  China 
or  the  United  States.  Given  a  choice,  It  Is 
doubtful  that  any  nation  would  like  to  see 
the  Influence  of  the  United  States  with- 
drawn completely  from  southeast  Asia. 
Generally  speaking,  the  nations  of  the  area 
welcome  peaceful  ties  with  the  United  States 
and  our  participation  In  the  development  of 
the  region  If  that  participation  does  not  be- 
come overwhelming. 

C.    THE  SOVIET  UNION  AND  EASTEKN  EtTKOPE 

Without  exception  the  Soviet  Union,  Po- 
land, and  Rumania  give  full  and  firm  sup- 
port to  the  position  of  Hanoi  and  the  Vlet- 
cong. They  are  quick  In  their  denunciation 
of  the  U.S.  role  In  South  Vietnam  and  ve- 
hement against  U.S.  bombing  In  North 
Vietnam. 

Part  of  this  solidarity  Is  undoubtedly  de- 
rived from  ideological  affinities.  Whatever 
attitudes  they  may  manifest  toward  Com- 
munist China,  and  they  vary,  it  is  clear  that 
responsibility  for  the  continuation  of  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  is  assigned  to  the  United 
States  and  this  Is  regarded  as  an  impediment 
to  Improvement  In  political  relations  with 
this  country. 


There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  present  circumstances,  sees 
Its  way  clear  or.  In  fact.  Is  anxious ^  to  play 
a  significant  role  to  assist  In  bringing  an  end 
to  hostilities  in  Vietnam.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  steadfastly  refused  to  Join  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  other  Cochalrman  of 
the  1954  Geneva  Conference.  In  calling  for 
a  reconvening  of  that  Conference.  They  have 
emphasized  repeatedly  In  public  statements 
as  well  as  In  other  ways  that  they  have  no 
Intention  of  tpklng  an  Initiative  for  peace 
In  Vietnam  at  this  time. 

The  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  have  rea- 
son for  concern  over  the  continuation  of  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  and  Its  escalation  Some 
of  these  reasons  have  to  do  with  their  own 
national  preoccupations  and  the  situation  In 
Europe.  Both  Poland  and  Rumania,  for 
example,  have  a  very  substantial  trade  with 
the  Western  World  and  remain  Interested  in 
Increased  trade  with  the  United  States 
should  conditions  permit.  Both  might  well 
be  disposed  to  make  a  contribution  to  a 
settlement  of  the  Vietnam  problem  to  the 
extent  their  capabilities  permit  but  only 
should  they  see  some  possibility  of  success. 

D.  COMUUNUT  CHINA 

Behind  the  war  In  Vietnam,  behind  the 
fears  and  preoccupations  of  other  Asian  na- 
tions and  through  the  attitudes  of  the  East- 
ern European  countries  and  the  Soviet  Union 
runs  the  shadow  of  Conununlst  China. 

Until  now  the  Chinese  Conomunists  have 
not  Introduced  their  manpower  directly  Into 
the  conflict  although  they  clearly  recognize 
that  the  war  may  reach  that  point.  They 
recognize,  too,  that  the  war  may  impinge 
upon  China  herself  at  some  point  and  have 
begun  to  make  preliminary  preparations  for 
that  eventuality. 

For  the  present,  however,  the  Chinese  ap- 
pear to  take  the  view  that  their  direct  Inter- 
vention in  Vietnam  Is  not  required  since ;  ( 1 ) 
the  war  In  South  Vietnam  is  a  people's  war 
which  the  Vletcong  are  winning;  (2)  North 
Vietnam  Is  successfully  defending  itself;  (3) 
the  more  the  United  States  escalates  the  war 
the  higher  our  casualties  will  be  and  the  more 
discouraged  we  will  become;  and  (4)  the 
United  States  cannot  wm.  In  any  event,  ac- 
cording to  Chinese  theories. 

It  is  from  Communist  China  that  Hanoi 
and  the  Vletcong  derive  the  bulk  of  their 
outside  material  support.  It  Is  from  Com- 
munist China  that  there  has  also  flowed  en- 
couragement of  resistance  to  negotiation  or 
compromise.  As  the  war  escalates  and  Hanoi 
becomes  ever  more  dependent  upon  Chinese 
support,  a  dependence  which  Soviet  aid  at 
best  only  tempers,  the  likelihood  also  in- 
creases that  North  Vietnam  will  not  be  able 
to  negotiate  a  settlement  without  at  least 
the  tacit  consent  of  China.  In  fact,  that 
point  may  already  have  been  reached. 

X.  coNCLUonro  coiucxnts 
A  rapid  solution  to  the  confUct  in  Vietnam 
Is  not  in  Immediate  prospect.  This  would 
appear  to  be  the  case  whether  military  victory 
Is  pursued  or  negotiations  do.  In  fact,  ma- 
terialize. 

Insofar  as  the  military  situation  Is  con- 
cerned, the  large-scale  Introduction  of  U.S. 
forces  and  their  entry  Into  combat  has  blunt- 
ed but  not  turned  back  the  drive  of  the  Vlet- 
cong. The  latter  have  responded  to  the  In- 
creased American  role  with  a  further 
strengthening  of  their  forces  by  local  re- 
cruitment in  the  south  and  reinforcement* 
from  the  north  and  a  general  stepping  up  of 
military  activity.  As  a  result  the  lines  re- 
main drawn  in  South  Vietnam  In  substan- 
tially the  same  pattern  as  they  were  at  the 
outset  of  the  Increased  V&.  commitment. 
What  has  changed  basically  is  the  scope  and 
intensity  of  the  struggle  and  the  part  which 
Is  being  played  by  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  those  of  North  Vietnam. 

Despite  the  great  increase  in  American 
military  commitment.  It  Is  doubtful  In  view 
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of  the  »cc«leratlon  oX  Vletcong  eSorU  that 
th«  constricted  posiUoa  now  held  In  Viet- 
nam by  the  Saigon  Oovemment  can  continue 
to  be  held  for  the  Indefinite  future,  let  alone 
extended,  without  a  further  augmentation 
of  American  forces  on  the  ground.  Indeed, 
If  present  trends  continue,  there  la  no  assur- 
ance as  to  what  ultimate  Increase  In  Ameri- 
can military  commitment  will  be  required 
before  the  conflict  Is  terminated.  For  the 
fact  la  that  under  present  terms  of  reference 
and  as  the  war  has  evolved,  the  question  is 
not  one  of  applying  Increased  U.S.  pressure 
to  a  defined  military  situation  but  rather  of 
preaslng  against  a  military  situation  which 
la.  In  effect,  open  ended  How  open  is  de- 
pendent on  the  extent  to  which  North  Viet- 
nam and  Its  supporters  are  willing  and  able 
to  meet  increased  force  by  increased  force. 
All  of  mainland  southeast  Asia,  at  least,  can- 
not be  ruled  out  as  a  potential  battlefield. 
As  noted,  the  war  has  already  expanded  sig- 
nificantly into  Laos  and  is  beginning  to  lap 
over  the  Cambodian  border  while  pressures 
Increase  In  the  northeast  of  Tballand. 

Even  If  the  war  remains  substantially 
within  Ite  present  limits,  there  Is  little  foun- 
dation for  the  expectation  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  in  Saigon  will  be  able,  in 
the  ne»r  future,  to  carry  a  much  greater  bur- 
den than  It  Is  now  carrying  This  is  In  no 
sense  a  reflection  on  the  caliber  of  the  current 
leaders  of  Vietnam.  But  the  fact  Is  that  they 
are.  as  other  VIetnpmese  Governments  have 
been  over  the  past  decade,  at  the  beginning 
of  a  beginning  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  popular  mobilization  in  support  of  the 
Oovemment.  They  are  starting,  moreover, 
from  a  point  consld-rably  behind  that  which 
prevailed  at  the  time  of  President  Dlem's 
assassination.  Under  present  concepts  and 
plans,  then,  what  lies  ahead  is.  literally,  a 
vast  and  continuing  undertaking  in  social 
engineering  in  the  wake  of  such  military 
progress  as  may  be  registered  And  for  many 
years  to  come  this  task  will  be  very  heavily 
dependent  on  U.S.  foreign  aid. 

The  basic  concept  of  present  American 
policy  with  respect  to  Vietnam  casts  the 
United  States  In  the  role  of  support  of  the 
Vietnamese  Gtovemment  and  j)eople.  This 
concept  becomes  more  difficult  to  maintain 
as  the  military  participation  of  the  United 
States  undergoes  rapid  increase.  Tet  a 
change  In  the  basic  concept  could  have  a 
most  unfortunate  Impact  upon  the  Viet- 
namese people  and  the  world  at  large.  What 
Is  Involved  here  is  the  necessity  for  the  great- 
est restraint  in  word  and  action,  lest  the  con- 
cept be  eroded  and  the  war  drained  of  a  pur- 
pose with  meaning  to  the  people  of  Vietnam. 
This  danger  is  great,  not  only  because 
of  the  military  realities  of  the  situation  but 
al«o  becatue,  with  a  few  exceptions,  assist- 
ance has  not  been  and  Is  not  likely  to  be 
forthcoming  for  the  war  effort  In  South 
Vietnam  from  nations  other  than  the  United 
St***"-  On  the  contrary,  as  it  now  appears. 
the  longer  the  war  continues  In  its  present 
pattern  and  the  more  It  expands  In  scope,  the 
greater  will  become  the  strain  placed  upon 
the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  allies 
both  In  the  Far  East  and  in  Europe. 

Many  nations  are  deeply  desirous  of  an 
end  to  this  conflict  as  quickly  as  possible 
Few  are  specific  as  to  the  manner  In  which 
this  end  can  be  brought  about  or  the  shape 
It  U  likely  to  take.  In  any  event,  even 
though  other  nations,  in  certain  cL-cum- 
staaoea,  may  be  willing  to  play  a  third-party 
tdk»  In  bringing  about  negotiations,  any  pros- 
pects for  effective  negotiations  at  this  time 
(and  they  are  slim)  are  Ukely  to  be  largely 
dependant  on  the  InltlaUves  and  efforts  of 
the  combatants. 

NegotUUona  at  this  time,  moreover.  If 
tb«y  do  come  about,  and  if  they  are  ac- 
oompaolcd  by  a  oease-fire  and  standfast, 
would  serve  to  aUbUlae  a  situation  In  which 
Um  majority  of  the  populatloo  remains  un- 
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der  nominal  government  control  but  in  which 
dominance  of  the  countryside  rests  largely 
In  the  hands  of  the  Vietcong  What  might 
eventually  materialize  through  negotiations 
from  this  situation  cannot  be  foreseen  at 
this  time  with  any  degree  of  certiilnty. 

That  1.S  not.  to  sav  the  least  a  verv  satis- 
factory prospect  What  needs  pIso  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  however.  Is  that  the  visible 
alternative  at  this  time  and  under  present 
terms  of  reference  Is  the  lndefl:i;te  expan- 
sion and  Intensification  of  the  war  which 
will  require  t;i»  cortinuous  introduction  of 
additional  U  S  forces  The  end  of  that 
course  cannot  be  foreseen,  either,  and  there 
are  no  grounds  for  optimism  thit  the  end  is 
likely  to  be  reached  within  the  confines  of 
South  Vietnam  or  within  the  verv  near 
future. 

In  short,  such  choices  as  may  be  open  are 
not  simple  choices.  They  are  difficult  and 
painful  choices  and  they  are  ^esp^  with 
many  Imponderables.  The  situation,  as  it 
now  appears,  offers  only  the  very  slim  p.-os- 
pect  of  a  Just  settlement  by  negotiations  or 
the  .ilternatl'.e  prospect  of  a  contlnuar.ee 
of  the  cor.fllct  In  the  direction  of  a  general 
war  on  the  Asian  mainland 


ADMIRAL         RICKOVER         WRITES 
ABOUT  LEWIS  AND  CLARK 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  one 
of  America'.^  most  Imaginative  and  active 
minds  belongs  to  the  eminent  naval  ofB- 
cer.  Adm  H.  G.  Rlckover.  He  possesses 
many  talents.  He  has  a  wide  range  of 
interests.  No  matter  on  what  subject 
he  writes  or  tallc;.  he  Is  always  able  to 
interpret  the  information  in  a  colorful 
and  Interesting  way. 

During  the  cona;ressional  recess.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Admiral  Rickover. 
written  in  the  North  Atlantic,  aboard  the 
U.S.S.  Lewis  and  Clark,  our  new  nuclear 
submarine.  This  is  our  33d  nuclear  sub- 
marine. Admiral  Rlckover  reported,  and, 
added  to  the  fleet  of  22  other  attack-type 
submarines,  brin.-'s  our  total  attack  fleet 
to  55. 

However,  the  very  intere.=>ting  part  of 
the  admiral's  letter  was  a  review  of  the 
accomplishments  of  Meriwether  Lewis 
and  William  Clark,  the  famous  explorers 
who  traveled  throuch  the  area  wh^ch  now 
comprises  my  home  State,  as  well  as  all 
the  States  adjacent  to  the  Missouri  River. 
Admiral  Rlckover  Kives  a  condensed  re- 
view of  the  travels  of  Lewis  and  Clark  in 
a  most  vivid  manner.  Because  I  feel  that 
not  enough  is  known  about  these  famous 
explorers,  or  what  they  hoped  to  do  and 
what  they  actually  did  do.  I  asked  Ad- 
miral Rlckover  for  pennisslon— which  I 
have  received— to  place  his  letter  in  the 
Congressional  Record  where  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  read  by  many  persons  hereto- 
fore unfamiliar  with  a  great  part  of  our 
American  history  and  heritage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Recopd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord, 
a.s  follows: 

At  Ska.  U.S.S.  "Lewis  and  Ci.abk" 

(SSBN-644), 
North  Atlantic.  November  16.  1965. 
Hon.  Karl  E.  Mundt, 
US.  Senate. 

Dkar  SENAToa  Mundt;  We  have  just  suc- 
ceesfully  completed  the  first  sea  trials  of  the 
U.S.S.  LexDi.i  and  Clark,  our  33d  Polaris  nu- 
clear submarine.     We  also  have  In  operation 


32  attack  type  nuclear  submarines,  making 
a  toUl  of  66.  The  Lewis  and  Clark  was  built 
by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock   Co..    Newport   News,   Va. 

This  ship  Is  named  for  Meriwether  LewU 
(1774-1809)  and  William  Clark  (1770-1838) 
the  Vlrginla-born  captains  under  whose  Joint 
command  a  small  American  Army  unit  (3 
sergeants,  24  men.  1  Indian,  and  2  Prencb 
Canadian  Interpreters)  crossed  from  St. 
Louis  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River 
and  back,  thus  completing  one  of  the  great 
transcontinental  voyages  of  exploration 
ranking  In  Importance  with  those  of  Balboa 
(1513)  and  Mackenzie  (1793). 

Planned  axid  personally  supervised  by  Pres- 
ident Jefferson,  the  expedition  had  as  its  ob- 
jective exploration  of  "the  Missouri  River. 
and  such  principal  streams  of  it.  as,  by  its 
course  and  communication  with  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  •  •  •  may  offer  the 
most  direct  and  practicable  water  communi- 
cation across  this  continent."  If  such  a 
water  route  could  be  found,  much  of  the  lu- 
crative fur  trade,  then  largely  in  Canadian 
hands,  might  be  diverted  to  American  sea- 
ports. The  President  had  long  been  inter- 
ested In  exploring  this  possibility;  had,  in 
fact,  given  aid  to  three  previous  attempts 
that  came  to  nothing.  He  obtained  from 
the  Congress  authorization  and  an  initial 
grant  of  $2,500  in  January  1803.  a  few 
months  before  the  uncharted  territory  to 
be  traversed  by  Lewis  and  Clark  passed  into 
our  possession  through  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
clinse.  The  expedition  got  underway,  May 
1804.  in  a  bateau  and  two  pirogues  and  did 
not  return  until  nearly  ^'2   years  later. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  water  tran.'p-nation  in  those  days 
Men  were  inclined  to  believe  certain  naviga- 
ble routes  must  exist  simply  because  they  so 
ardently  wished  that  ihey  should  exist 
Thus,  the  hope  of  reaching  the  Orient  by 
sailing  westward  was  not  relinquished  even 
after  it  became  known  thit  ttie  Amerlwn 
land  mass  stood  a.s  a  barrier  •jctween  ibe 
Atlantic  and  Paclflo  Oceans:  this  hnpe  was 
merely  transferred  northward  to  the  inland 
waterways  of  North  America,  where  for  300 
years  Spaniards,  Frenchmen,  and  English- 
men diligently  searched  for  the  mythical 
Northwest  Passage  first  postulated  by  Verra- 
z.ino  In  1524.  To  discover  this  passage  was 
one  of  the  avowed  objects  of  tiie  Hudson 
Bay  Co. 

Some  envisaged  It  as  a  strait  across  Can- 
ada at  the  latitude  of  Hudron  Biv.  others  as 
a  commingling  of  the  headwaters  of  major 
eastward  and  westward  flowing  rivers.  Both 
versions  of  the  myth  were  Inscribed,  as  late 
as  1767,  in  Jonathan  C  irver  s  map  of 
America.  Explorers  kept  tlie  nrth  alive  by 
asserting  as  fact  what  was  pure  fantipy 
Thus,  in  1765.  Robert  Rogers  .=^^tited  cate- 
gorically that  between  the  sources  of  the 
Missouri  and  the  gre^t  river  of  tl.e  west  the 
portage  was  not  above  30  miles.  His  river  of 
the  west  was  piire  figment  of  the  imagina- 
tion but.  oddly  enough,  speculation  placed 
it  near  the  actual  location  of  the  Columbia 
No  one  then  knew  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
or  Imagined  that  *uch  a  barr'er  inlg.it  d.vide 
America's  eastern   and   we-^te-n  rlver.i. 

It  must  be  counted  a  major  gain  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  that  it  I.1  d  to 
rest  forever  the  myth  of  a  navigiblp  pissage 
across  the  continent.  It  established,  by  ac- 
tual observation,  that  the  sources  of  the 
Missouri  and  Columbia  lay  too  far  ipi-t  for 
an  easy  portage  and  that  ne.ther  rlier  wis 
truly  navigable  In  its  upper  reaches.  A  feis- 
Ible  route  from  St.  Louis  to  the  P.icifl:  w« 
indeed,  mapped  out.  but  430  miles  of  it  ran 
overland  through  rugged  terrain,  and  the 
3,555  miles  by  river  were  part  way  navigable 
by  canoe  only.  Not  until  a  century  later  did 
Amundsen  find  the  only  true  Northweat 
Passage  which  does  not,  of  course,  bisect  the 
continent    but    runs    along    Baffin    Island 
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through  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  1960,  the  nu- 
clear submarine  Seadragon  traversed  the 
passage  underwater. 

If  then  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition 
could  find  no  natural  and  easy  cross- 
continental  water  route.  It  accomplished 
what  in  the  end  proved  more  Important:  It 
greatly  strengthened  our  claim  to  the  Oregon 
Territory,  originally  based  on  the  discovery  of 
the  Columbia  River  In  1792  by  Capt.  Robert 
Gray  of  the  American  ship  Columbia  Redi- 
viva.  Over  the  route  mapped  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  soon  came  American  trappers,  and  In 
1811  Fort  Astoria  was  built  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia,  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment In  the  Oregon  country. 

America  won  the  race  to  the  Pacific  by  a 
hair's  breadth,  for  Canadian  traders  were 
fast  approaching  the  coast.  Mackenzie  had 
traversed  Canada  from  Lake  Athabaska  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Bella  Coola  as  early  as 
1793.  Simon  Praser  came  down  the  river 
named  for  him  In  1808,  and  David  Thomp- 
son followed  part  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
ro'Jte  in  1811.  When  he  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  he  caw  the  American  flag 
flying  over  Port  Astoria — It  had  been  raised 
but  a  few  months  earlier.  As  the  historian 
John  Bakeless  writes:  "Because  of  the  Corps 
of  Discovery.  Oregon  Is  American  today. 
And  10  white  stars  In  the  blue  field  of  Old 
Glory  stand  for  States  of  the  Union  that  one 
by  one  grew  up  in  the  farms  and  mills, 
cities  and  homesteads,  along  the  trail  where 
weary  men  In  tattered  elk-skin  cursed  the 
rocks  that  tore  their  feet,  sweated  at  the 
tow  rope,  poled  against  the  savage  current 
of  the  muddy  Missouri,  stumbled  In  the 
chilly  streams  of  the  Rockies,  and  staggered 
down  the  western  end  of  the  Lolo  Trail." 
It  had  been  a  hard  Journey  and  a  long  one. 
When  Clark  wrote  In  his  diary.  November  7, 
1805.  "Ocean  in  view.  Oh  Joy."  the  weary 
explorers  doubtless  felt  much  the  same  tri- 
umph and  relief  as  the  men  on  the  three 
small  Spanish  caravels  when  they  heard  the 
lookout  on  the  Ptnfa  cry  "Tierra!     Tlerra!" 

Charting  a  course — 4,000  miles  each  way — 
through  unknown  territory  inhabited  by 
numerous,  often  hostile  Indians,  surely  was 
difficult  enough,  but  many  other  tasks  were 
Imposed  on  Lewis  and  Clark  by  Jefferson. 
He  Instructed  them  to  keep  a  dally  record 
of  the  weather  and  an  accurate  description 
of  the  route  traversed:  to  stacertaln  "by  ce- 
lestial observation,  the  geography  of  the 
country";  describe  In  detail  Its  fauna,  flora 
and  mineral  wealth;  report  on  the  character, 
customs  and  languages  of  the  Indians  they 
encountered  and  try  to  win  their  friendship 
for  the  United  States.  It  has  been  truly 
said  that  these  tafks  would  seem  super- 
human had  not  the  diligent  and  intrepid 
commanders  fulfilled  them  all  very  nearly  to 
the  letter.  Except  for  one  sergeant  who  died 
of  what  seems  to  have  been  appendicltif,  no 
life  was  lo.st.  Total  cost  of  the  enterprise 
was  a  modest  $40,000.  Wherever  one  dips 
into  the  early  history  of  our  country,  one  Is 
amazed  at  the  number  and  variety  of  men 
of  outstanding  ability  and  courage  produced 
by  a  nation  with  fewer  people  than  Den- 
mark has  today. 

Luck  played  .'ome  part,  but  the  success 
of  the  expedition  was  due  to  the  care  with 
which  its  personnel  and  equipment  were 
selected,  the  skill  with  which  It  was  led,  and 
the  disciplined  manner  in  which  it  pro- 
ceeded The  captains  spent  the  winter  of 
1803  in  St.  Louis,  then  the  westernmost  out- 
Post  of  civilization,  collecting  all  available 
Information  from  woodsmen  and  trappers; 
when  they  set  out  on  their  Journey,  they  had 
learned  everything  any  white  man  then 
knew  about  the  country  they  were  to 
penetrate. 

Lewis  and  Clark  were  Ideally  suited  to 
tbelr  task.  Close  friends  of  similar  back- 
ground,  sons  of   planters,   they    had   much 


experience  of  cotiunand  and  of  wilderness 
life.  They  had  fought  as  regular  army  offi- 
cers, Lewis  for  a  time  under  Clark.  Both 
were  highly  Intelligent;  Lewis  more  analyti- 
cal, Clark  more  practical.  Lewis  had  received 
a  better  education;  moreover,  Jefferson  had 
sent  him  to  Philadelphia  to  study  Intensively 
such  matters  as  astronomy,  botany,  map- 
making,  manipulation  of  instruments  for 
meteorological  observations — all  essential  to 
the  conduct  of  a  scientific  expedition.  Clark, 
however,  had  geographical  genius  and  a  gift 
for  winning  the  friendship  of  the  Indians. 
They  trusted  him  because  they  sensed  that 
he  respected  them  as  fellow  human  beings. 
When  critical  situations  developed,  both 
captains  handled  the  Indians  with  consum- 
mated skill.  "In  personal  dealings  with 
them,"  wrote  Bernard  de  Voto,  "they  made 
no  mistakes  at  all." 

At  Jefferson's  request,  Lewis  and  Clark 
kept  dally  Journals  (as  did  some  of  the  men) . 
The  Journals  were  first  published  In  1814  and 
have  been  reissued  several  times.  Straight- 
forward, factual,  often  written  under  try- 
ing circumstances  after  days  of  physical 
exertion  and  danger,  these  Journals  tell  of 
a  fabulous  voyage  of  discovery  that  can  still 
be  read  for  their  sheer  fascination  as  an 
adventure  story.  But  they  are  more  than 
that. 

They  are  a  sort  of  American  Domesday 
Book,  an  Inventory  of  the  vast  and  rich 
lands  we  bought  from  Prance  at  the  bargain 
price  of  4  cents  an  acre.  Many  of  the  beau- 
tiful sights  the  captains  describe  have  long 
since  disappeared,  bulldozed  out  of  existence 
In  the  name  of  progress — the  cascades  of 
the  Columbia  River,  the  vast  and  somber 
forests  of  giant  pines  of  the  Northwest.  As 
Bernard  de  Voto  comments  sadly  in  the 
preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Journals,  no 
American  will  ever  again  see  the  beauty  or 
feel  the  majesty  that  overwhelmed  Lewis 
when  he  first  came  across  the  Great  Palls 
of  the  Missouri.  Did  we  not  hive  these 
Journals,  we  might  forget  how  beautiful  the 
country  wa^  when  it  was  first  seen  by  these 
intrepid  explorers. 
Respectfully, 

H.  G.  Rickover. 


STATES    EXPRESS    INTEREST    IN 
COMPENSATING  CRIME  VICTIMS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, on  June  17.  1965,  I  introduced  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  compensation  of 
innocent  victims  of  crimes  in  areas 
of  Federal  jurisdiction.  The  criminal 
injuries  compensation  bill  would  create 
a  Violent  Crimes  Compensation  Commis- 
sion empowered  to  order  compensation 
for  expen.ses,  loss  of  earning  power, 
pecuniary  loss,  and  pain  and  suffering  of 
the  Innocent  victim. 

In  addition  txi  establLshinp  this  prin- 
ciple in  areas  of  Federal  jurisdiction,  one 
hope  which  I  had  In  introducing  the  pro- 
posed legislation  was  to  stimulate  similar 
action  by  State  governments  In  the 
short  time  since  the  Introduction  of 
S.  2155,  California  became  the  first  State 
in  the  Union  to  establish  8  governmental 
program  of  this  kind.  Bills  have  been 
introduced  in  the  Wisconsin  and  Oregon 
Legislatures.  In  many  other  areas,  dis- 
cussion is  going  on  and  studies  are  being 
im  der  taken.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  piinted  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  January  18,  1966, 
New  York  Times  discussing  efforts  In 
New  York  to  bring  about  enactment  of 
such  a  law.     I  hope  that  other  States 


will  follow  the  example  set  by  California, 
Wisconsin,  Oregon,  and  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  18.  1966] 

COMPENSATINO    CRIME    VICTIMS 

Since  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  Is 
a  basic  responsibility  of  the  State.  It  follows 
logically  that  the  innocent  victims  of  violent 
crimes  are  entitled  to  comjjensatlon  from  the 
State.  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  while  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  endorsed  this  propo- 
sition. "The  victim  of  a  robbery  or  an  as- 
sault has  been  denied  the  'protection'  of  the 
laws  in  a  very  real  sense  "  he  said,  "and  so- 
ciety should  assume  some  refiponslblllty  for 
making  him  whole." 

Several  experiments  along  this  line  have 
been  Initiated  within  the  last  2  years.  Great 
Britain  and  New  Zealand  both  established 
the  principle  of  compensating  victims  in 
1964,  and  California  followed  their  example 
last  year.  Only  last  month,  as  the  result  of 
the  murder  of  a  man  who  had  sought  to  sub- 
due a  knlfe-wieldlng  assailant  In  the  sub- 
way. New  York  City  adopted  leglFlation  per- 
mitting pmyment  of  a  pension  to  his  widow. 

A  committee  appointed  by  Governor 
Rockefeller  to  help  draft  recommendations 
on  this  subjert  contends  th.tt  compensating 
the  v:cti.Tas  of  crime  is  a  corollary  to  provid- 
ing rehabilitation  and  other  social  services 
to  the  perpetrators  of  crime.  The  commit- 
tee suggests  that  both  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum awards  be  fixed  and  that  In  general 
they  be  compensatory. 

The  committee  Is  also  considering  a  com- 
panion proposal  to  aid  the  good  samarltan 
who  suffers  injury  or  damage  while  trying 
to  prevent  a  crime  or  .is-sistlng  in  the  appre- 
hension of  a  criminal,  either  at  a  policeman's 
command  or  on  his  own  initiative.  Such  a 
measure  is  long  overdue  and  should  be  en- 
acted both  for  humanitarian  reasons  and  as 
an  aid  to  law  enforcement. 


INVASIONS  OF  PRIVACY 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Madam  President,  as 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure,  I 
have  been  associated  with  Senator 
Edward  Long's  investigation  into  in- 
vasions of  privacy.  Indeed,  I  have  par- 
ticipated in  a  number  of  the  hearings 
both  here  in  Washington  and  in  other 
P-arts  of  the  country. 

What  we  have  tuiTied  up  is  both 
startling  and  depressing. 

Because  of  his  interest  in  this  subject, 
Senator  Long  agreed  to  do  a  law  review 
article  on  the  subject  for  the  St.  Louis 
University  Schcxjl  of  Law.  Thi.s  excel- 
lent article  was  recently  published  and 
I  ask  consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa,s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  right  To   Privacy  :    The  Case  Against 

the  governmekt 

(By  EawARD  V  Long,  U.S.  Senator) 

It  Is  Vac  purp-ise  of  this  article  to  establish 
firmly  the  importance  and  necessity  of  the 
citizen's  right  of  privacy  as  a  bulwark  against 
government  harassment.  EstabUbhlng  the 
right  dictates  the  exigency  for  concerted  ef- 
forts by  the  executive.  Judicial,  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  our  Federal,  State  and  local 
governments  to  safeguard  the  right  from  fur- 
ther depletion. 

A  brief  analysis  will  be  made  of  t;ie  origin 
and  growth  of  a  right  of  privacy  lu  American 
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jurlaprudenca.'  An  ouunlnaUon  wUl  then  be 
nuule  at  the  duigwra  confronting  the  preaer- 
vfcUon  of  the  right  from  technological  de- 
velopment*, overzefclou*  l»w  ofBcers,  and  the 
generml  Uck  of  understanding  of  ba«lc  con- 
stitutional guarantee*.  It  U  believed  that 
■tich  a  review  wUl  demonstrate  the  detri- 
mental effect  upon  our  way  of  life  If  the 
rtght  of  privacy  U  lost  or  further  circum- 
scribed, and  the  Insidious  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems Inherent  In  any  attempt  to  protect  our 
privacy,  let  alone  broaden  Its  meaning  and 
the  recognition  of  Its  value. 
,-  Finally,  remedies  for  existing  encroach- 
ments upon  privacy  and  proposals  for  Its 
future  preservation  can  be  studied. 

M*MLr  UKooiriTioir  or  the  uoht  or  prtvact 
Since  its  IncepUon  In  the  legal  thought 
of  Anglo-Saxon  Jurisprudence,  the  right  of 
privacy  has  been  the  subject  of  wide-ranging 
debate  and  analyau.  The  House  of  Ix>rd8 
made  the  first  major  recorded  contribution 
of  the  right  as  a  safeguard  against  abusive 
Uctlcs  of  government  agents  in  Bntick  v. 
CarrtHgton*  The  action  of  the  case  was  one 
for  treepess  against  messengers  of  the  King 
for  entering  the  plaintiffs  home  and  search- 
ing and  examining  his  books  and  papers. 
Lord  Camden  asked  the  defendants  to  show 
authority  for  their  action.  No  authority 
could  be  shown  that  would  convince  the 
court  that  the  action  of  the  Kings  messen- 
gers was  legal.  The  general  warrant  by  which 
the  agenu  searched  and  seized  the  plaintiff's 
papers  was  declared  void.  The  decUlon  was 
haUed  by  aU  men  of  Uberty,  both  in  the  col- 
onies as  well  as  In  England.  It  was  firmly 
rooted  In  the  law  of  trespass  and  the  sanctity 
of  a  man's  property.  Every  Intrusion  upon 
a  man's  property  was  held  to  be  a  trespass 
unless  some  Justification  or  excuse  could  be 
found  In  the  statute  books  or  the  principles 
^  the  common  law.  in  thU  case  none  could 
be  found  though  high  authority  had  Issued 
the  warrant.  The  messengers  were  made  to 
pay  for  their  trespass. 

In  Boyd  v.  United  States.'  Lord  Camden's 
decuion  was  heavily  relied  upon  to  reach  the 
interpreUUon  of  a  portion  of  our  BUI  of 
Rights  that  has  become  the  touchstone  of  the 
consUtutlonal  guarantees  against  Invasions  of 
^Ivacy.  ThU  was  a  suit  for  forfeiture  of 
goods  for  fraudulent  nonpayment  of  custom 
duties.  The  Government  had  to  prove  the 
value  of  the  goods.  To  do  this  It  sought  the 
production  of  invoices  of  goods  previously 
iiblpped  Into  the  United  SUtes.  Upon  order 
Of  the  lower  court  the  defendant  after  mak- 
ing strenuous  obJecUons  produced  hU  In- 
voices.* 

The  Supreme  Court,  upon  review,  took  the 
flpst  Important  step  toward  establishing 
within  the  framework  of  the  BlU  of  Rights' 
the  basic  htunan  right  to  be  left  alone,  to 
be  secure  from  offlclous  meddling  into  per- 
sonal  affairs,  and  to  be  free  of  the  scrutiny 

•The  rtght  of  privacy  entered  the  Anglo- 
8Mon  le^  system  as  a  right  pertaining  to 
^vu  Interests.  e.g.,  a  person's  Interest  in 
hU  name,  picture,  or  repuUUon.  Cf.  Annot 
188  AXJl.  61  (1M2);  ISS  AX.R.  455  (1M7)' 
U  A.LJI.  ad790  (1050). 

•  1»  Howell's  State  TrlaU  1039  (1768) .  The 
cause  of  action  was  one  of  tort.  However 
the  ramlfloatloos  of  the  decision  reached  be- 
yon'1  the  clvU  area. 

'  116U.S.6ie  (1886). 

•The  defendant  produced  his  papers  only 
sfter  the  lower  court  ruled  that  failure  to 
produce  would  cause  the  aUegatlons  of  the 
Oownment  to  be  taken  as  confessed.  The 
Supreme  Court  held  this  to  be  compulsion 
of  testimony  tending  to  Incriminate  and,  aa 
such.  In  contradiction  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. Id.at6S4-«SS.  But  see.  gaton  ▼.  Prtoe 
864  U.8.  3«S  (19M) :  SKajHro  v.  Ontted  Statet 
886  U3.  1  (1B48) ;  Unittd  Statet  v.  Darby  812 
tJB.  100  (IMl):  Itodgere  t.  United  States 
188  P.  ad  092  (6th  Clr.  1843) . 


of  petty  officials.     Mr.  Justice   Bradley   de- 
livered the  opinion  of  the  Court: 

"The  principles  laid  down  In  this  opinion 
[Lord  Camden's!  affect  the  very  essence  of 
constitutional  Uberty  and  security.  They 
reach  farther  than  the  concrete  form  of  the 
case  then  before  the  court,  with  Its  advertl- 
tlous  circumstances:  they  apply  to  all  inva- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  government  and  Its 
employees  of  the  sanctity  of  a  man's  home 
and  the  privacies  of  life.  It  is  not  the  break- 
ing of  his  doors,  and  the  rummaging  of  his 
drawers  that  constitutes  the  essence  of  the 
offense:  but  it  is  the  invasion  of  his  Inde- 
feasible right  of  personal  security,  personal 
liberty,  and  private  property,  where  that 
right  has  never  been  forfeited  by  his  convic- 
tion of  some  offense — it  is  the  Invasion  of 
this  sacr«!d  right  which  underlies  and  con- 
stitutes the  essence  of  Lord  Camden's 
Judgment.'' 

Four  years  after  the  historic  decision  In 
Boyd,  the  right  of  privacy  waa  explicitly  In- 
scribed Into  our  system  of  Jurisprudence  by 
the  now  famous  article  written  by  Warren 
and  Brandels.'  The  "right  to  be  let  alone" 
was  here  fully  examined.  Its  scope  and  char- 
acteristics outlined,  and  Its  Importance  made 
obvious.  It  Is  more  than  Interesting  that 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  the  authors 
saw  the  Impending  threau  to  the  sanctity  of 
a  man's  private  life.  Even  at  that  time  they 
saw  the  advances  of  technology  and  the 
changing  nature  of  society  as  adding  Impetus 
to  the  Incursive  elements  prevalent  In  the 
curious  and  the  offlclous. 

In  1894  the  Supreme  Court  reaffirmed  the 
decision  In  Boyd.'  The  Court  was  consider- 
ing the  power  of  Congress  to  grant  authority 
to  an  administrative  agoncy  to  compel  the 
production  of  evidence  In  a  hearing  before 
the  agency.  The  Court  strongly  Indicated 
that  Congress  had  such  power  to  delegate  to 
an  agency  and  that  the  agency,  if  within  the 
bounds  of  the  statutory  mandate,  could 
properly  exercise  It.'  However,  the  Court 
was  moat  explicit  In  pointing  out  the  limita- 
tions upon  such  power.  Speaking  for  the 
Court.  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  stated:  "Neither 
branch  of  the  legislative  department,  still 
less  any  merely  administrative  body,  estab- 
lished by  Congress,  possesses,  or  can  be  In- 
vested with,  a  general  power  of  making  In- 
quiry Into  the  private  affairs  of  the  citizen. 
We  said  In  Boyd  v.  United  States.  116  U.S. 
616,  630 — and  It  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated—that the  principles  that  embody 
the  essence  of  constitutional  liberty  and 
security  forbid  all  Invasions  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  and  Its  employees  of  the 
sanctity  of  a  mans  home,  and  the  privacies 
of  his  life.* 

DEVCLOPMKNT    AND    LIMrTATlONS    ON    THE    BIGHT 

or  rarvACT 
Later  cases  have  affirmatively   established 
the  right  of  the  Government  to  Inquire  Into 
the  affairs  of   private  citizens   when   neces- 
sary for  the  public  Interest."    Of  course  such 


•116U.S.  at  630-631. 

•  Warren  and  Brandels,  "The  Right  to  Pri- 
vacy," 4  Harvard  Law  Review  193  (1890). 
While  the  authors  did  not  approach  the 
rtght  of  privacy  from  a  constitutional  view- 
point, their  work  took  the  place  of  precedents 
and  mivJe  Judicial  recognition  of  the  concept 
much  easier. 

'  ICC  V.  Brimaon.  154  VS.  447  ( 1894 ) . 

•  The  decision  did  not  reach  the  merits  of 
the  case.  The  Court  remanded  the  case  tor 
fiorther  hearings  on  the  question  of  ;he 
necessity  of  Inquiring  into  the  affairs  of 
Brtmson.     Id.  at  489. 

•Id  at  478. 

"E.g.,  Flint  V.  Stone  Tracy,  220  U.S.  107 
(1011)  (Income  tex  returns):  Baltimore  <fr 
OJIJI.  V.  ICC.  221  VS.  612  (1911)  (reports 
of  hours  worked  In  excess  of  legally  per- 
mitted limits);  Wilson  v  United  States.  221 
VS.  361   (1911)    (copy  books  before  a  grand 


a  power  Is  at  times  necessary  to  carry  on  ths 
Government's  btislness.  Taxes  have  to  be 
collected,  records  showing  compliance  with 
the  mandates  of  Congress  must  be  compiled 
and  maintained,  censuses  must  be  taken,  and 
all  sorts  of  other  details  and  facts  must  b« 
disclosed  to  the  Government  for  the  public 
good.  However  to  posit  the  proposition  that 
the  Government  needs,  and  legally  can  ob- 
tain. Information  from  the  citizens  does  not 
create  blanket  authority  for  the  Government 
to  Invade  the  privacy  of  the  citizen  in  dolnu 
so.  ^ 

A  Federal  agency  may  obtain  the  records  of 
a  corporation  subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction,  but 
It  may  not  conduct  a  "fishing  expedition"  in 
quest  of  evidence  of  a  crime."  Records  do 
not  have  to  be  disclosed  If  the  order  for  their 
ptxxluctlon  Is  not  relevant  to  any  lawful  In- 
qulry.i*  A  person  may  have  to  file  a  tax  re- 
turn, but  he  does  not  have  to  answer  any 
Incriminating  questions  In  the  return."  The 
State  cannot  compel  the  keeping  of  member- 
ship lists  of  various  organizations  without 
some  compelling  or  subordinating  Interest  of 
the  State  to  the  citizen's  Interest  of  keeping 
the  list  secret  to  avoid  threatened  reprisals 
against  those  disclosed  In  the  membership 
lists."  Contraband  property  cannot  be 
seized  without  a  legal  serach  warrant."  The 
State  cannot  compel  teachers,  as  a  condition 
of  employment  in  State  supported  schools,  to 
file  annually  an  affidavit  listing  every  orga- 
nization (religious.  Identical,  avocatlonal, 
professional,  or  social)  to  which  they  be- 
longed or  regtilarly  contrtbuted  within  the 
last  5  years."  The  constitutional  right  of 
privacy  of  an  admittedly  legitimate  organi- 
zation cannot  be  Invaded  merely  because 
"some  Communists  may  have  Joined  It."" 
General  warrants  for  search  and  seizure  are 
as  outlawed   today   as   they  were  200  years 
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Jury);  United  States  v.  Sullivan,  274  U.S. 
259  (1927)  (Income  tax  returns):  United 
States  V.  Darby,  312  U.S.  100  (1941)  (records 
required  to  be  kept  by  statute) ;  Shapiro  v. 
United  States,  335  U.S.  1  (1948)  (records 
required  to  be  kept  by  statute).  Compare 
Kilbovm  V.  Thompson.  103  U.S.  (13  Otto)  168 
( 1880) ;  Sinclair  v.  United  States.  279  U.S.  363 
(1929);  Hutclieson  v.  United  States.  369  VS. 
599   (1962). 

"FTC  V.  American  Tobacco  Co.,  264  VS. 
298  (1924).  The  FTC  sought  mandamus  to 
compel  production  of  the  defendant  corpora- 
tions, records,  contracts,  memorandums,  and 
correspondence  for  the  year  1921  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Inspection  and  copying.  The  Court 
held  It  to  be  "contrary  to  the  first  principles 
of  Justice  to  allow  a  search  through  all  the 
respondent's  records,  relevant  or  Irrelevant, 
m  the  hope  that  something  will  turn  up." 
Id.  at  306. 

■»  Oklahoma  Press  Pub.  Co.  v.  Walling,  327 
U.S.  186  (1046).  The  Administrator  of  the 
Wage  and  Hours  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  issued  a  subpena  duces  tecum  for 
records  of  defendant  pursuant  to  an  Investi- 
gation under  secUon  11a  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  The  Court  held  that  thare 
was  no  question  raised  of  actual  search  and 
seizure  and  no  violation  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment. 

"  United  States  v.  Kohriger,  346  U.S.  22 
(1953). 

»  NAACP  V.  Alabama.  357  U.S.  449  (1958); 
Bates  V.  City  of  Little  Rock.  361  U.S.  518 
(1960). 

'^Trupiano  v.  United  States.  334  VS.  699 
(1948).  In  this  5-4  decision,  the  seizure  of 
the  defendant's  still,  mash,  etc.,  by  agenU 
of  the  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax  Division  of 
the  ms  was  held  void  because  the  agenU 
failed  to  obtain  a  search  warrant  when  the 
facte  showed  there  was  ample  time  to  do  so 
with  no  danger  that  any  of  the  contraband 
would  be  hidden  or  destroyed. 

"Shelton  v.  Tucker.  364  VS.  479  (1960). 

"  Gibson  V.  Florida  LegU.  Comm.,  372  VS. 
539  (1068). 


,go  i«  Finally,  the  State  may  not  enter  the 
privacy  of  a  marriage  for  the  sake  of  protect- 
ing public  morals." 

The  decisions  In  these  and  other  cases  rely 
on  the  basic  guarantees  of  the  BlU  of  Rights 
to  outlaw  governmental  Intrusions.  How- 
ever, the  author  sees  as  Implicit  In  these 
cases,  where  It  Is  not  an  explicit  reason  for 
the  decision,  the  recognition  of  a  universal 
right  of  privacy  derived  from  the  BlU  of 
Rights.  Indeed,  In  the  recent  cases  of  Grls- 
wold  V.  Connecticut,'"  the  Supreme  Court  has 
clearly  enunciated  its  recognition  of  the 
right  of  privacy  as  contained  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

The  executive  director  of  the  Planned  Par- 
enthood League  of  Connecticut  and  the  med- 
ical director  of  the  league  were  convicted  for 
disseminating  contraceptives  and  advice  as 
to  their  use  In  violation  of  a  State  statute. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  was  the  most  explicit 
in  his  decision  holding  the  Connecticut  stat- 
ute unconstitutional:  "ISjpeclflc  guarantees 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights  have  penumbras,  formed 
by  emanations  from  those  guarantees  that 
help  give  them  life  and  substance.  •  •  • 
Various  guarantees  create  zones  of  privacy. 
The  right  of  association  contained  in  the 
penumbra  of  the  first  amendment  Is  one. 
•  •  •  The  third  amendment  In  Its  prohibi- 
tion against  the  quartering  of  soldiers  In  any 
house  In  time  of  peace  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner  Is  another  fticet  of  that  privacy. 
The  fourth  amendment  expUcltly  affirms  the 
"right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In  their  per- 
sons, housee,  papers,  and  effects  against  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures."  The  fifth 
amendment  In  its  self-incrimination  clause 
enables  the  citizen  to  create  a  zone  of  privacy 
which  Government  may  not  force  him  to  sur- 
render to  his  detriment.  The  ninth  amend- 
ment provides:  "The  enumeration  In  the 
Constitution,  of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be 
construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  re- 
tained by  the  people."  " 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  has  long  been  a  stal- 
wart defender  of  privacy  and  a  champion  of 
the  Uberal  approach  to  Interpreting  and  ap- 
plying the  guarantees  of  the  BUI  of  Rlghts.»= 
The  zones  of  privacy  that  Justice  Douglas 
gees  existing  within  the  framework  of  the 
BlU  of  Rights  do  Indeed  exist  In  the  devel- 
oped sense  of  a  right  to  be  let  alone.  One 
need  only  refiect  on  exactly  what  the  Bill  of 
Rights  guarantees  and  the  historical  back- 
ground that  produced  that  charter  of  liberty, 
and  at  the  very  least,  some  aspect  of  the  ne- 
cessity to  act  in  prtvate  in  order  to  act  at  all 
becomes  apparent. 

Could  one  meaningfully  exercise  his  right 
of  free  speech  if  he  were  not  able  to  retreat 
to  his  sanctuary  to  reflect  and  discuss  his 
Ideas?  Can  one  truly  practice  the  religion  of 
his  choice  without  being  guaranteed  that  he 
win  be  able  to  do  so  In  his  own  way.  at  his 
own  time,  at  a  place  of  his  own  choosing? 
Can  one  freely  associate  with  those  of  his 
choice  If  the  Government  can  scrutinize  and 


''Stanford  v.  Texas,  379  U.S.  476  (1965). 

^Griswold  V.  Connecticut.  381  VS.  479 
(1965). 

» Ibid. 

"Id.  at  484. 

"See  e.g.,  Lamont  v.  PostTrwMfer  General, 
S81  U.S.  301  (1965);  Gibson  v.  Florida  Legis. 
Comm.,  372  U.S.  539  (1963)  (concurrtng  opin- 
ion); ifapp  V.  Ohio.  367  U.S.  643.  666  (1961) 
(concurring  opinion);  Silverman  v.  United 
States.  365  U.S.  505.  612  (1961)  (concurring 
opinion):  Bates  v.  City  of  Little  Rock.  861 
VS.  616,  527  (1960)  (concurring  opinion); 
^rank  v.  Maryland.  850  U.S.  360,  374  (1050) 
(dissenting  opinion);  Breithaupt  v.  Abram, 
S52  U.S.  432.  440  (1067)  (dissenting  opinion) ; 
Vnited  States  v.  Kahriger,  345  U.S.  22.  40 
(1953)  (dissenting  opinion) ;  On  Lee  v.  United 
States.  343  U.S.  747.  762  (1952)  (dissenting 
opinion);  McDonald  v.  United  States.  335 
VS.iSl  (1948). 


dictate  standards  for  the  functions  and  pur- 
poses of  a  group?  Can  a  man  adequately 
prepare  his  defense  against  criminal  prosecu- 
tion If  the  cloak  of  secrecy  necessary  to 
prompt,  candid,  and  complete  answers  Is 
threatened  with  surreptitious  penetration?  »■'' 
What  good  Is  the  guarantee  of  a  trial  by  Jury 
of  peers  if  the  Jvuors'  private  lives  are  subject 
to  searching  examination?  " 

The  right  to  be  secure  from  Illegal  searches 
and  seizures  obvloiisly  Is  directed  toward 
protecting  the  privacy  of  a  man's  home  or 
office.  The  right  not  to  be  forced  to  testify 
against  oneself  or  confess  under  coercion  is 
cut  from  the  same  mold." 

The  ninth  amendment  by  virtue  of  the 
GrLswold  decision  has  new  life  and  meaning. 
Former  Associate  Justice  Goldberg  based  his 
decision,  in  which  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren 
and  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  concurred,  upon  a 
"concept  of  liberty  [that)  protects  those  per- 
sonal rights  that  are  fundamental,  and  Is  not 
confined  to  the  specific  terms  of  the  BlU  of 
Rights.  •  •  •  [IJt  embraces  the  right  of 
marital  privacy  though  that  right  is  not  men- 
tioned explicitly  In  the  Constitution  (and) 
is  supported  both  by  the  numerous  decisions 
of  this  Court.  •  •  •  and  by  the  language  and 
history  of  the  ninth  amendment.* 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  are  basic 
rights  of  human  beings,  not  expressed  with- 
in the  BUI  of  Rights,  which  nevertheless  are 
necessary  to  man's  freedom.  A  citizen  should 
be  free  from  harassment  by  bureaucrats. 
Citizens  should  be  free  from  the  processes  of 
a  Ubel  of  Information,  which,  In  the  author's 
view.  Is  no  different  from  a  general  warrant.*^ 
Employees  of  the  Government  should  be  free 
from  the  Insulting  and  often  degrading  ordeal 
of  taking  personality  tests  as  a  condition  of 
employment  or  promotion.  They  should  be 
able  to  send  out  mall  without  some  faceless 
bureaucrat  scanning  the  addresses  for  In- 
formation as  to  the  names  of  persons  with 
whom  we  correspond.  Federal  employees 
should  not  be  subjected  to  observation  when 
they  are  eating  lunch,  changing  clothes,  or 
answering  the  call  of  nature."  Recipients  of 
mail  from  Communist  countries  should  not 
be  harassed  by  an  archaic  regulatory  system 
that  requires  them  to  request  that  such  mall 
be  forwarded  to  them  and  thus  have  their 
name  placed  on  a  list  of  those  desiring  to 
receive  Communist  political  propaganda." 
Businessmen  should  not  be  subjected  to  In- 
spection In  which  surreptitious  recordings 
are  made.*"  Lawyers  who  have  qualified  be- 
fore their  State  bars,  the  Federal  bar.  or  the 
Supreme  Court  bar  should  not  be  forced  to 
comply  with  a  useless  and  peevish  requlre- 


''Lama  v.  New  York,  370  U.S.  139  (1962). 
In  this  case  the  defendant  paid  a  visit  to 
his  brother  who  was  Incarcerated  in  a  New 
York  JaU.  While  the  defendant  conversed 
with  his  brother,  his  statements  were  being 
electronically  recorded. 

"Rubenstein  v.  Vnited  States,  227  P.  3d 
638  (10th  Clr.  1955).  Treasury  agents  In- 
vestigated Jurors,  asking  them  and  their 
acquaintances  questions.  The  Court  held 
this  to  be  a  denial  of  defendant's  right  to 
a  fair  and  Impartial  trial  by  Jury  as  guar- 
anteed by  the  sixth  amendment. 

»Boyd  V.  United  States,  116  U.S.  616,  630 
(1886). 

«  381  U.S.  at  486-487. 

'"A  case  will  be  documented  later  in  this 
article  which  wlU  show  the  ease  with  which 
the  fourth  amendment  guarantees  can  be 
skirted  by  the  u;fie  of  this  process. 

"  "Hearings  on  Invasions  of  Privacy  (Gov- 
ernmental Agencies)  Before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary."  80th  Cong..  Ist  sees.,  pt.  1.  at 
105-106,114,121  (1966). 

=»  Id  at  181-202. 

"American  Dietaids  Co.  v.  Celebrezze.  317 
F.  2d  656  (2d  Clr.  1963) .  cert,  denied.  376  U.S. 
806  (1963). 


ment  that  they  qualify  to  practice  before  a 
Federal  agency."  Government  wiretapping 
and  other  electronic  methods  of  Government 
eavesdropping  on  the  citizenry  should  be  de- 
clared unconstitutional.™  It  Is  degradlngly 
beneath  our  national  character  that  snooping 
and  prying  have  become  so  prevalent  In  our 
country. 

Should  we  as  American  citizens  be  able  to 
trust  our  Government  to  keep  Its  word?  To 
ask  the  question  Is  to  answer  It.  Indeed, 
that  we  have  to  ask  It  at  all  Is  a  most  dis- 
tressing commentary  on  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  today.  However, 
later  in  this  article  facts  will  l>e  documented 
which  will  prove  that  such  a  question,  far 
from  being  unnecessary  or  impertinent,  has 
long  been  overdue  In  the  asking  and  In  the 
answering. 

Should  the  Government  pursue  an  unde- 
sirable character  with  the  full  power  and 
prestige  It  has  behind  It  until  It  finally  pins 
some  "rap"  on  the  person?  Should  the  Gov- 
ernment be  in  the  business  of  trying  their 
cases  in  the  press  or  having  their  own  mime- 
ograph services  grind  out  releases  often  dam- 
aging and  derogatory  to  a  citizen  prior  to 
holding  a  hearing  or  making  any  attempt 
to  verify  the  aUegatlons  made  against  the 
citizen?  *"  Should  a  Federal  agency  be  able 
to  teU  a  citizen  who  his  lawyer  should  be?  »* 
Should  an  agency  Investigate,  prosecute,  and 
then  decide  the  fate  of  a  citizen?  »  Should 
an  agency  be  able  to  unceasingly  summon  a 
person  before  It,  at  considerable  personal  ex- 
p>ense,  to  defend  against  groundless  claims 
and  then  threaten  him  with  continuous  har- 
assment and  suit  If  he  does  not  comply  with 
the  agency's  demands?  Should  an  agency 
o{)en  the  mall  of  a  taxpayer?  "  Should  an 
agency  use  Its  most  punitive  weapons,  when 


"  Tliese  are  lawyers  who  have  qualified  be- 
fore their  State  bars.  Federal  bars,  even  the 
Supreme  Court  bar.  Cf .  "Hearings  on  S.  1466 
Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Administra- 
tive Practice  and  Procedure  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,"  88th  Cong.,  Ist 
sess.  (1963). 

"  Cf .  OZmsfeod  v.  United  States.  277  U.S. 
438  (1928);  Silverman  v.  United  States,  365 
U.S.  505  (1961). 

"Hearings  on  S.  1160,  S.  1336.  S.  1758.  and 
S.  1889  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Admin- 
istrative Practice  and  Procedure  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  89th  Cong., 
Ist  sess.  (1965).  Testimony  concerning  this 
matter  can  be  found  In  the  statements  of 
Dan  S.  Busnell.  attorney  at  law.  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  and  of  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  SEC. 

»•  Ibid. 

»  Various  agencies  have  to  wear  three  hats 
In  carrying  out  their  statutory  duties — In- 
vestigator, prosecutor  or  advocate,  and  trier 
of  fact.  When  these  three  functions  are 
completely  Independent  of  one  another, 
abuses  are  few.  However,  the  very  nature 
and  makeup  of  an  administrative  agency 
lends  Itself  to  cooperation  that  could  easily 
be  detrimental  to  a  completely  impartial 
decision.  Cf.  60  SUt.  239  (1946).  5  U.S.C. 
sec.  1004(c)  (1958)  and  Hearings  on  S.  1663 
Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  88th  Cong..  2d  sess. 
(1964);  Hearings  on  S.  1160,  S.  1336,  8.  1758, 
and  S.  1889  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
nlnlstratlve  Practice  and  Procedure  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  89th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.  (1965). 

"Hearings  on  Invasions  of  Privacy  (Gov- 
ernment agencies)  Before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  89th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.  (1965)  (hereinafter  cited  as 
Hearings  on  Invasions  of  Privacy).  The  tes- 
timony on  mall  levies  may  be  found  In  the 
statements  of  various  officials  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  Apr.  13,  1965. 
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meana  would  accomplsh  the  same  re- 
■tUtt"  Indeed,  ihoiild  not  the  agencies  be 
r«qulred  to  use  the  lesser  weapon  until  there 
U  proof  that  it  Is  unavailing? 

Sboiild  the  agencies  be  required  to  teach 
their  employees  that  they  are  there  to  serve 
the  public,  the  people? 

Should  an  agency  demand  answers  to  In- 
terrogatories during  an  Investigation  In  a 
civil  area  and  then  use  those  same  answers 
to  prove  guilt  In  criminal  proceedings,  when 
the  agency  knows  It  will  prosecute  crim- 
inally? Should  an  agency  hold  criminal 
proaecutlon  as  a  club  to  achieve  regulatory 
compliance  when  no  fair  and  Impartial  hear- 
ing has  been  held  to  determine  If  there  has 
In  fact  been  a  violation  of  the  regulatory 
scheme? 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Instances 
set  forth  are  not  without  foundation  In  fact. 
The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Admlnutratlve 
Practloe  and  Procedure  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  been  holding 
hearings  in  which  Just  such  types  of  activi- 
ties have  been  disclosed  in  sworn  testimony 
or  alleged  to  the  subcommlttes  Ln  complaints 
from  cltlMns  all  over  the  country.  Indeed 
actual  Instances  of  criminal  conduct  by  Fed- 
eral agents  have  been  admitted.  Such  ac- 
tivity has  included  wiretapping  In  violation 
of  Federal"  and  State"  law  as  well  as  In- 
stances of  breaking  and  entering  in  attempts 
to  obtain  evidence." 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  activity  by 
Oovemment  agents  is  reprehensible  and  a 
aUp  at  our  system  of  democracy.  It  also 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  growing  recogni- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  right  of  privacy 
ajid  the  landmark  Interpretation  of  the  ninth 
amendment  In  Griswold  could  be  elTectlvely 
used  to  protect  the  interests  of  our  citizens 
not  to  be  harassed  by  the  tactics  described 
above.  Whether  the  Supreme  Court  speaks 
In  terms  of  "sones  of  privacy"  or  "concepts 
of  liberty"  as  embodied  in  the  ninth  amend- 
ment, our  Jurisprudence  contains  ample  prin- 
ciples by  which  to  protect  all  basic  and  neces- 
sary freedoms  of  man  in  order  that  he  may 
decide  and  achieve  Ms  own  destiny.  This 
was  the  commitment  of  our  forefathers  and 
this  Is  the  commitment  of  the  leaders  of 
this  country  today. 

wiaxTArpiNo   Ano    ixicraoiwc   CAvrsDROPPiNO 

In  the  past  few  years  much  has  been  writ- 

ten  about  the  use  of  electronic  equipment 

to  gain  evidence  of  criminal  activity."    The 


"The  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  63 
SUt.  1045  (1938).  21  U.S.C  sec.  338  (1968). 
provides  for  notices  to  cease  and  desist  al- 
legedly Illegal  activities  as  an  altemaUve 
compliance  technique  prior  to  imposition  of 
sterner  and  more  severe  steps  to  gain  com- 
pliance. In  at  least  ons  case  In  which  this 
alternative  could  have  effectively  solved  a 
questionable  practice  It  was  completely  Ig- 
nored and  the  stern  measure  of  seizure  of 
property  was  meted  out  Instead. 

"  Cf .  is  SUt.  1 103  ( 1934 ) ,  47  U.S.C.  sec.  605 
(1968). 

•IKass.  Oen.  Laws  Ann.,  ch.  373  sec.  99. 
(IMO);  Pa.  SUt.  Ann.  title  15,  sec.  3443 
(1957). 

"Hearings  on  Invasions  of  Privacy,  supra 
note  38.  Refer  to  testimony  of  special  agenu 
of  the  IRS.  Cf.  irviru  v.  California.  347  U.3. 
las  (1954). 

"See  generally  "The  Wireupping-Eaves- 
dropplng  Problem :  Reflections  on  the  Eaves- 
<>«>PP«r."  ♦*  Minn.  L.  Rev.  813  ( 1950 1 ;  Wald- 
mor  A  Silver,  'Ethics,  Morals,  and  Legality 
of  Baveedropplng."  9  Brooklyn  Bar.  147 
(19»8);  McJKroy.  "The  Federal  Law  of  Wlre- 
Upptng."  19  Ala.  Law.  138  (1958);  Oaah. 
"laveedroppcrs:  A  Prertsw."  30  Pa.  Bar  Aasn 
ai  (10A8):  Brown  ft  Peer.  "WlreUpping  Kn- 
taBClement:  How  To  Strengthen  Law  «n- 
foreement  and  Praserre  Prtvacy,"  44  CorneU 
I-Q.  m  (1950):  aaTBTsee,  "lavsedropplng 
and  the  Law."  4«  A:BJiJ.  283  (1980):  SUver. 
"Law    Enforcement    and    Wiretapping."    37 


constitutionality  of  the  use  of  such  equip- 
ment has  been  frequently  adjudicated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  The  leading  cases  in  the 
area  are  Olmatead  v.  United  States.*^  Silver- 
man V.  United  States.^''  and  Massiah  v.  United 
States  •' 

The  Olmstead  decision  is.  of  course,  the 
Supreme  Court  holding  that  wiretapping  Is 
not  a  violation  of  the  fourth  amendment 
guarantees. '- 

The  Silverman  decision  concerned  the  use 
Of  electronic  gear  to  obtain  evidence. «  In 
1958  the  police  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  defendants 
were  using  their  residence  In  the  District  as 
headquarters  for  gambling  operations.  The 
police  then  obtained  the  permission  of  the 
owner  of  an  adjoining  vacant  house  to  use 
It  for  observation.  For  3  days  the  police  used 
a  splke-mlke  to  eavesdrop  on  the  defend- 
ants next  door. 

The  splke-mike  Is  a  microphone  with 
a  foot  long  .spike  attached  to  It  It  is  driven 
Into  the  wall  rmd  picks  up  the  sounds  ema- 
nating from  the  room.  In  this  case  the  of- 
ficers Inserted  the  splke-mlke  under  a 
baseboard  In  a  second  floor  room  of  the  va- 
cant house  and  Into  a  crevice  extending 
several  Inches  Into  the  party  wall  of  the 
defendants"  property  until  the  spike  hit  a 
heating  duct  The  mike  turned  the  duck 
into  a  conductor  of  sound  and  all  conversa- 
tions of  the  defendants  on  two  floors  of  the 
house  were  overheard  by  the  police  officers. 
The  testimony  of  the  pcl'.ce  officers  was  a 
substantial  factor  In  the  defendants'  con- 
viction. 

The  Court  held  that  the  evidence  was 
Illegally  obtained  In  violation  of  the  fourth 
amendment  The  violation  (x?curred  when 
the  officers  physically  intruded  upon  the  de- 
fendants' premises  Unlike  the  other  cases 
In  which  the  Court  held  that  there  was  no 
violation  of  the  fourth  amendment  by  means 
of  electronic  eavesdropping  equipment,"  In 
this  case  there  was  an  actual  Intrusion  upon 
a  constitutionally  protected  area  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Stewart  speaking  for  the  majority 
stated:  "E.ivesdropping  accomplished  by 
means  of  such  a  physical  intrusion  is  beyond 
the  pale  of  even  those  decl.=;!ons  in  v.-hlch  a 
closely  divided  Court  has  held  that  eaves- 
dropping accomplished  by  other  electronic 
means  did  not  amount  to  an  invasion  of 
fourth  amendment  rights."  " 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  concurred.  However, 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  see  wl:iat  difference  it 
made  as  to  what  type  of  electronic  equip- 
ment was  used.    The  main  issue  was  whether 


Tenn.  L.  Rev.  363  (I960);  Kaslmar,  "The  Big 
Ear.  The  Private  Eye,  and  Laymen,"  36  Wis. 
B.  Bull,  June  1963,  p.  33;  Gasque,  "Wiretap- 
ping. A  History  of  Federal  Legislation  and 
Supreme  Court  Decisions."  15  SC  L.Q.  593 
(1963)  Cf  Hearings  Pursuant  to  S.  Res.  62, 
Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clary.  86th  Cong.,  1st  sees.,  pts  1-5  (1959). 

"377  US   438  (1938). 

"366  U.S.  505  (1961). 

"377  U.S.  301   (1964> 

"Six  years  after  the  Olmstead  decision. 
Congress  passed  the  Federal  Communications 
Act.  48  Stat  1103  (1934i.  47  USC.  sec.  151 
(1B58):  specifically,  sec.  605  banned  wiretap- 
ping. In  1941.  the  Justice  Department  emas- 
culated the  law  Cf  "A  History  of  Federal 
Legislation  and  Supreme  Court  Decisions," 
15  S.CLQ.  593    (1963) 

"See  also  Goldman  v  United  States,  316 
U.S.  129  (1942):  On  Lee  v.  United  States. 
343  U.S.  747  (1952):  Lopez  v.  United  States. 
373  U.S.  427  (1963);  Gorin  v.  United  States, 
313  F  3d  641  ( 1st  Or  1963).  cert  denied.  374 
U.S.  829  (1963):  Todljco  v.  United  States. 
298  F  2d  208  i  9th  Clr  1961 ) .  cert  denied.  368 
U.S.989  (1963) 

•'  Ibid, 

"Silverman  v  United  States.  366  U.S.  at 
509-610. 


or  not  there  was  an  Invasion  of  privacy,  u 
so.  then  the  evidence  was  Ulnted  and  must 
be  rejected. 

In  Massiah.  v.  United  Statet  •*  the  Court 
had  another  opportunity  to  review  the  ooa- 
stltutionaUty  of  "bugging."  The  defendant 
was  Indicted  for  violation  of  the  Federal 
narcotics  laws.  He  retained  a  lawyer, 
pleaded  not  guilty,  and  was  released  on  ball! 
While  he  was  on  ball.  Federal  agents  ar- 
ranged to  have  one  of  his  cohorts  talk  to 
him.  The  Federal  agents  equipped  the  in- 
formant with  a  radio  transmitter  which  was 
placed  under  the  seat  of  his  car.  The  in- 
form.ant  then  engaged  the  defendant  in  con- 
versation In  which  he  made  Incriminating 
sUtements.  These  were  overheard  by  a  Fed- 
eral agent  a  block  away.  The  Federal  agent 
testified  In  court  to  these  statements  and 
the  defendant  was  convicted 

The  Court  held  that  Masslah's  sixth 
amendment  right  to  counsel  was  violated. 
Having  a  right  to  counsel  at  trial,  which  is 
open  and  public  and  replete  with  safe- 
guards against  any  infringements  of  the  de- 
fendant's rights,  the  Court  could  not  hold 
that  the  right  to  counsel  did  not  apply  in 
the  situation  In  which  these  safeguards 
were  not  present;  i.e.,  in  extrajudicial  cir- 
cumstances. 

Today,  by  the  decisions  Just  outlined,  the 
law  can  be  stated  that  electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping, including  wiretapping,  lis  not  uncon- 
stitutional If  no  actual  physical  Intrusion 
(by  means  of  penetration  or  otherwise)  oc- 
curs Into  a  constitutionally  projected  area, 
and  If  the  "bugging"  Infringes  upon  no 
other  constitutional  guarantee  of  the  de- 
fendant depriving  him  of  his  rights. 

With  the  advent  of  an  Increasing  aware- 
ness and  a  developing  appreciation  of  the 
right  or  privacy,  the  present  state  of  law 
cannot  remain  Immutable.  Constitutional 
rights  should  not  rest  upon  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  or  the  manner  In  which  the  sanctity  of 
the  home  has  been  Invaded,  be  It  physically 
or  otherwise.  A  man's  right  to  couiuel 
should  not  be  broader  than  his  right  to  be 
secure  In  his  home.  How  can  the  right  to 
counsel  be  considered  any  more  sacred  than 
the  right  to  be  secure  In  our  homes?  Tet 
use  of  electronic  gear  w^lthout  any  sort  of 
physical  Intrusion  has  been  held  capable  of 
violating  the  former  right,  and  no  nice  dis- 
tinction can  be  made  in  that  CMe.  Surely 
it  cannot  be  argued  that  there  Is  any  less 
Intrusion  upon  a  constitutional  right  be- 
cause there  was  a  physical  Invasion  of  the 
constitutionally  protected  zone  to  advice  of 
counsel.  Would  It  have  been  any  more  un- 
constitutional If  the  Federal  agents  had 
secreted  the  "bug"  In  the  lawyer's  office  and 
listened  to  the  conversations  that  took  place 
there?  While  such  direct  action  Is  more 
shocking,  there  are  no  degrees  of  ln\-aslons 
of  constitutional  rights.  If  a  right  has  been 
Invaded,  the  appropriate  sanction  should 
attach." 

Between  the  Boyd  and  Griswold  cases  the 
right  of  privacy  has  been  firmly  established 
In  our  Jurisprudence.  This  right  Is  cur- 
rently under  heavy  attack  by  the  Investiga- 
tive techniques  of  our  Government.  Incon- 
slftent  and  hairline  distinctions  by  our 
courts  have  helped  perpetuate  this  attack 
Disregard  for  Federal  and  State  laws  and  the 
directives  of  their  own  superiors  has  allowed 
Federal  agents  to  violate  the  right  with  Im- 
punity. When  Government  snooping  1« 
coupled  with  private  snooping  one  may 
validly  wonder  If  this  country  Is  not  rushing 
toward  an  OrwelUan  nightmare  19  yean 
ahead  of  schedule. 

CtraRENT  IN~VASIONS  OF  PBIVACT 

There  are  two  principal  foes  to  the  right 
of  privacy.     One  Is  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
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"377  U.S.  201  (1964). 

•"  See  Mr.  Justice  Douglas'  concurring  opin- 
ion m  Silverman  v.  United  States,  365  V.S. 
at  512. 


The  other  Is  the  general  Inquisitive  nature 
of  man  and  the  growth  of  "noslness"  In 
various  sectors  of  our  society.  The  following 
examination  of  the  atttick  on  privacy  will 
be  limited  to  the  Federal  Government.  It 
Is  most  perturbing  that  one  of  the  major  vio- 
lators of  the  right  to  be  let  alone  Is  the  very 
authority  that  Is  sworn  to  uphold  and  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  aU  citizens. 

The  Federal  Govermnent  has  grown  stead- 
ily as  it  has  assumed  more  and  more  of  an 
active  part  In  promoting  the  general  welfare 
and  security  of  the  Nation."  Today  the  vast 
regulatory  and  administrative  complex  of 
the  Government  oversees  the  totality  of 
American  life.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  In 
this  Immense  bureaucracy  some  lessening  of 
the  Individual  rights  has  occurred.  The  very 
nature  of  any  bureaucracy  promotes  collec- 
tive action  at  the  expense  of  the  Individual. 

The  Government  requires  all  sorts  of  facts 
and  figures  In  order  to  operate.  Congress 
has  granted  It  the  power  to  gather  this  In- 
formation." There  Is,  of  course,  the  security 
and  police  duty  of  the  Government  which  re- 
quires an  extensive  array  of  agents  and  In- 
vestigative procediires  In  order  to  function. 
In  addition,  the  Government  has  to  keep 
records  of  Its  activities.  All  of  these  un- 
questionably legitimate  functions  of  the 
Government  lend  themselves  to  incurslve 
probes  Into  the  private  affairs  of  our  citizens. 

If  these  probes  are  properly  handled,  there 
can  be  little  tolerance  for  carping  complaints. 
However,  when  the  zeal  and  self-righteous- 
ness of  the  Federal  agent  or  employee  gains 
the  upper  hand,  abuses  are  bound  to  occur. 
So  much  power  and  so  little  control  over 
those  who  exercise  it  places  a  premium  on 
the  integrity  and  competence  of  the  Federal 
agent.  The  American  citizen  can  be  grate- 
ful that  more  widespread  abuse  of  such 
power  has  not  been  prevalent.  It  Is  proof 
that  there  are  many  fine  public  servants 
within  the  Government  today  and  many  who 
have  made  their  dedication  and  service  an 
example  for  all  of  us. 

Regrettably,  there  are  also  those  In  the 
Federal  employ  who  have  let  their  zeal  or  self- 
righteousness  run  away  with  their  better 
judgment.  More  regrettably,  there  are  also 
tho.-e  who  would  use  their  Federal  badge 
simply  to  play  almighty  and  thus  Intimidate, 
harass,  and  browbeat  the  citizen  who  is  un- 
acquainted with  his  constitutional  guaran- 
tees. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  of  too  many 
possessing  so  much  power,  another  problem 

'■  This  phenomenon  of  Government  growth 
with  Its  dangers  to  a  free  society  was  rec- 
ognized almost  two  decades  ago  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Murphv.  Oklahoma  Press  Pub.  Co.  v. 
Valhng.  327  U.S.  186.  218  (1946)  (dissenting 
opinion  I . 

'•  Eg  ,  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  sec. 
7602  The  summons  power  of  the  IRS  Is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  comprehensive 
tools  that  the  Government  has  In  its  arsenal 
cf  information-gathering  weapons.  In  re- 
gard to  detrimental  effects  such  a  broad  power 
of  inquiry  may  occasion,  note  the  following 
statements  cf  Mr,  Justice  Murphy: 

"Perhaps  wo  are  too  f.Tr  removed  from  the 
experiences  of  the  past  to  appreciate  fully 
the  consequences  that  may  result  from  an 
Irresponsible  though  well-meaning  use  of  the 
subperia  power.  To  allow  a  nonjudicial 
officer,  unarmed  with  judicial  process,  to  de- 
mand the  books  and  papers  of  an  individual 
Is  an  open  invitation  to  abuse  of  that  power. 
It  Is  no  answer  that  the  individual  may 
refuse  to  produce  the  material  demanded. 
Many  persons  have  yielded  solely  because  of 
the  air  of  authority  with  which  the  demand 
is  made,  a  demand  that  cannot  be  enforced 
without  subsequent  Judicial  aid.  Many  in- 
vasions of  private  rights  thus  occur  without 
the  restraining  hand  of  the  judiciary  ever 
latervenlng."  Oklahoma  Press  Pub.  Co.  v. 
Walling,  supra  note  51,  at  218-219. 


contributing  to  the  reduction  of  privacy  Is 
the  Insulation  from  checks  on  their  activ- 
ities. Probably  no  one  is  more  hard  to  find 
than  the  bureaucrat  who  has  taken  the  re- 
sponsibility for  an  act.  This  quality  of  re- 
maining nameless,  faceless,  and  totally  Im- 
personal and  Impervious  to  any  challenge  as 
to  the  propriety  of  any  given  action  Is  a 
major  factor  In  fostering  lack  of  respon- 
sibility and  a  nonawareness  of  obligation  In 
the  upholding  of  Individual  rights.  If  the 
employee  feels  that  to  advance  In  his  posi- 
tion he  must  get  results  at  any  cost,  the 
balancing  of  the  Government's  Interest  with 
the  Individual's  becomes  Impossible  of  fair 
assessment. 

The  author  claims  no  psychological  pro- 
ficiency. Nevertheless  It  Is  evident  that  some 
actions  of  our  Federal  agents  are  difficult  to 
explain  on  other  grounds.  As  the  incidents 
of  strange  behavior  by  some  Investigators  is 
documented  hereinafter,  the  reader  may 
make  his  own  Independent  evaluations. 

Description  of  modern  electronic  techniques 

The  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure  began 
with  an  amazing  and  frightening  display  of 
the  latest  technical  equipment  In  the  field  of 
electronic  "bugging." "  Expert  witnesses 
were  asked  to  describe  and  demonstrate  these 
devices,  all  of  which  are  available  on  the 
open  market. 

During  the  course  of  this  demonstration, 
the  subcommittee  witnessed  the  use  of  a 
small  microphone  (no  longer  than  a  mans 
thumbnail)  cleverly  concealed  In  a  vase  of 
artificial  roses.  This  mike  transmitted  to  an 
attach^  case  that  one  of  the  witnesses  pos- 
sessed. Portions  of  the  opening  statement 
were  recorded  by  the  hidden  equipment  in 
the  attach^  case. 

A  fully  openable  cigarette  llght?r  and  an 
innocent  looking  cigarette  box  each  con- 
tained their  own  transm.tter.  One  expert 
witness  wore  a  wrist  watch  microphone.  A 
wire  attached  to  the  watch  ran  up  his  sleeve 
where  it  connected  to  either  a  portable  min- 
iaturized tape  recorder  or  to  a  transmitter 
capable  of  broadcasting  to  an  ascoclate  2  or  3 
blocks  away. 

.\  transmitter  disguised  as  an  olive  punc- 
tured With  a  toothpick,  which  served  as  an 
antenna,  was  displayed  but  not  demon- 
strated. This  cleverly  concealed  device  was 
also  capable  of  broadcasting  2  or  3  blocks — 
whether  or  not  immersed  In  alcohol. 

The  parade  of  "bugs"  continued  with 
microphones  or  trarsmitters  disguised  as 
desk  pens,  fountain  pens,  desk  staplers,  tie- 
clasps,  cigarette  packs,  briefcases,  etc.  Most 
of  these  "bugs"  did  not  Involve  Intercepting 
telepSionic  communications. 

An  independent  manufacturer  from  New 
York  testified  about  a  device  that  he  hlm- 
sp'.f  ceveloped  and  was  selling  for  $400.** 
This  device  was  designed  to  be  connected 
m  a  room  with  telephone  lines.  It  Is  self- 
powered  and  requires  no  batteries.  It  Is 
placed  near  the  phone  or  on  the  line.  It  does 
not  affect  or  alter  normal  telephone  oper- 
ation— I.e.,  It  has  no  effect  on  incoming  or 
outgoing  calls. 

After  the  device  Is  In  place,  the  eavesdrop- 
per dials  the  number  of  the  phone  to  which 
this  device  Is  attached.  By  blowing  a  small 
harmonica,  the  device  is  activated  and  the 
phone  Is  prevented  from  ringing.  Once  the 
device  has  been  activated,  it  will  pick  up  all 
sounds  in  the  room  in  which  the  rigged 
phone  is  located. 

Perhaps  the  most  frightening  aspect  of 
this  particular  device,  other  than  Its  exist- 
ence. Is  that  there  Is  absolutely  no  distance 
limitation  to  hamper  Its  operation.  For  ex- 
ample, such  a  device  could  be  Installed  In  a 
phone  In  Washington.  D.C.,  be  activated,  and 
be  used  to  eavesdrop  from  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

M  "Hearings    on    Invasions    of    Privacy," 
supra  note  36.  pt.  1. 
'->  Id.  at  22-25. 


In  short  the  privacy  Intruder  can  be  5.000 
miles  away  and  still  accomplish  his  invasion 

Another  device  produced  by  tiie  same  man- 
ufacturer was  a  small  transmitter  that  auto- 
matically shut  Itself  o.ff  when  there  was  no 
sound  In  Its  vicinity  If  such  a  device  were 
placed  In  a  room  It  would  autimntlcslly 
deactivate  when  the  occupant."  dcp.-.rted 
(thus  conserving  the  battery  that  powers  It) 
and  automatically  activate  (uoon  their  re- 
turn) when  the  key  would  "click"  in  the 
lock.  Such  a  device  can  operate  co.itln- 
uously  for  20  hours,  but  with  Us  built-in 
jKwer  conservation  it  c^n  be  useful  for 
weeks. 

Finally  the  subcommittee  was  given  a  look 
into  the  futxire  Rc-^earch  In  electronics 
has  developed  v,'hai  is  technically  known  as 
a  laser  "  TTie  laser  emits  a  highly  powcrlul 
beam  of  light  Mcthod.s  have  already  been 
developed  whereby  the  beam  can  be  modu- 
lated with  telephone  or  television  signals 

When  such  a  device  Is  further  developed  an 
eavesdropper  or  an  agent  for  "Big  Brother" 
could  beam  this  undetectable  beam  of  light 
ont.o  a  window  In  the  distance,  arrange  to 
have  It  reflf^cted  back  and  thereby  pick  up 
the  conversation  and  actions  taking  place 
in  the  room. 

Various  devices  were  also  shown  that  have 
Improved  upon  the  old  technique  of  wire- 
tapping. Now.  instead  of  having  to  locate  a 
h;dden  Interception  point,  devices  can  be 
placed  that  Intercept  the  phone  cfui\er3a- 
tlon  and  broadcast  It  to  a  radio  receiver 
where  It  can  be  audited  or  recorded.  The 
obvious  advantage  here  is  the  absence  of  the 
physical  limitations  Impn.sed  by  wires  run- 
ning from  the  Intercepted  line  to  the  listen- 
ing post.  With  the  new  device,  the  wiretap- 
per can  place  his  device  on  the  line  he  wishes 
to  rap  and  retire  to  the  comfort  of  his  own 
den  to  listen  to  the  conversations,  no  matter 
If  his  den  is  locat.ed  some  distance  away  " 

The  next  Item  demonstrated  v,\s  a  stylish 
attach^  case  which  disguised  a  small  broad- 
castme  and  recording  studio.  This  highly 
ciflcient  and  sophisticated  piece  of  equipment 
sells  for  around  $1,400  ard  has  been  pur- 
cha.sed  in  quantity  by  several  Federal 
agencies  over  the  past  5  years  "^  The 
manufacturer  of  this  attach^  case  readily 
admitted  the  need  for  legislation  to  con- 
trol abusive  use  of  his  product." 

This  terminated  the  first  day  of  hearings. 
The  effect  was  to  establish  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt  thr.t  electronic  snooping  and  wlre- 
Uipping  gear  w.as  readily  available  to  any- 
one who  wished  to  purchase  and  use  It  The 
ease  with  which  devices  could  be  concealed 
or  disguised.''"  the  case  of  purchasing  them, 
and  the  awesome  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
of  the  gear  proved  that  it  Is  now  time  that 
Congress  legislated  In  this  area  In  order  to 
either  provide  strict  controls  on  the  use 
of  this  gear  or  abolish  Its  use  entirely.*' 


""Laser"  stands  for  light  amplification  by 
stimulated  eml.sslon  by  radiation.  More  sim- 
ply it's  a  light  generator.     Id.  at  21. 

« Hearings  on  Invasions  of  Privacy,  supra 
rote  36,  pt.  1.  The  TLT-6  telephone  line 
transmitter  will  operate  on  batteries  about 
50  hours.  See  also,  testimony  of  the  Chief 
of  Intelligence,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  14.  1965. 

•'  Id.  at  62. 

»Id  at  63. 

'■"  A  private  detective  from  San  Francisco, 
versed  both  in  the  offensive  and  defensive 
use  of  electronic  bugs,  testified  that  he  could 
"bug"  an  office  or  home  If  he  had  access  to 
the  room  for  a  period  of  2  to  5  minutes  or 
less.    Id.  at  19. 

*°  It  should  be  noted  that  the  electronic 
snooping  Industry  has  branched  out  Into  the 
field  of  counterlntruslon  equipment  or 
"sweeping"  devices.  These  devices  detect  and 
eliminate  "bugs."  Id.  at  39-44.  61-53.  The 
Invention  of  countermeasures  spurs  inven- 
tions of  more  sophisticated,  undetectable 
"bugs"    The  consequence  Is  a  vicious  circle. 
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Inveatigative  practtcet  involving  the  mail 

Tb«  invMtlgmtion  moved  into  a  new  area 
of  Inquiry.  Since  1893  the  Poet  Office  Depeu^- 
ment  ha«  engaced  In  tbe  practice  of  placing 
"corars"  on  American  cltlzena'  mall."  While 
tt  U  aaMTted  that  no  mall  haa  been  opened 
purvuaat  to  a  mall  cover.  It  waa  determined 
that  a  Cixnplete  Inquiry  Into  the  uaea,  tech- 
niques, authority,  and  legaUty  of  this  prac- 
tice waa  neceaaary  If  the  privacy  of  our 
cltlzena  waa  to  b«  fully  protected. 

In  the  caae  of  Ex  Parte  Jackson  "  the  Su- 
preme Court  brought  flrat-claM  mall  under 
protection  of  the  fourth  amendment.  Mr. 
Justice  Field  apeaklng  for  the  majority  of 
the  Court  suted:  "Letters  and  lealed  pack- 
ages of  thla  kind  In  the  mall  are  fully 
guarded  from  examination  and  inspection 
...  as  If  they  were  retained  by  the  parties 
forwarding  them  in  their  own  domiciles. 
The  Constitutional  guarantee  of  the  right 
of  the  people  to  be  secure  In  their  papers 
against  unreaaonable  searches  and  seizures 
extends  to  their  papers,  thus  closed  against 
inspection,  wherever  they  may  be.  Whilst 
In  tbe  mall,  they  can  only  be  opened  and  ex- 
amined under  the  like  warrant,  Issued  upon 
similar  oath  or  affirmation,  particularly  de- 
scribing the  thing  to  be  seized,  as  Is  re- 
quired when  papers  are  subjected  to  search 
In  one's  own  household.  No  law  of  Congress 
can  place  In  the  hands  of  officials  connected 
with  the  poetal  service  any  authority  to  in- 
vade the  secrecy  of  letters  and  such  sealed 
Package*  m  the  mall;  and  all  regulations 
adopted  as  to  mall  matter  of  this  kind  must 
be  In  subordination  to  the  great  principle 
embodied  In  the  fourth  amendment  of  the 
Constitution." 

In  two  subsequent  casee.  the  courts  of 
appeals  for  the  second  and  third  circuits  had 
opportunlUea  to  examine  the  legality  of  mall 
covers.  While  these  cases  have  been  re- 
peatedly cited  as  Judicial  recognition  of  the 
legality  and  constitutionality  of  mall  cov- 
ers," that  exact  Issue  was  never  really  before 
either  the  courts  of  appeals  or  the  Supreme 
Coxirt. 

In  United  Statea  v.  Coatello*  the  defend- 
ant tried  to  stop  the  admission  of  evidence 
on  the  grounds  that  It  was  Ulegally  obtained 
In  Tlolatlon  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
SUtes."  The  Court  did  not  allow  this  de- 
fense to  stand  and  admitted  the  evidence. 
In  ruling  on  the  admissibility  of  the  evi- 
dence, the  Court  did  not  reach  the  Issue  of 
the  legaUty  or  constitutionality  of  mail  cov- 
en. No  opinion  was  expressed  on  that  Issue. 
Rather,  the  Court  held  that  mall  covers  did 
not  constitute  an  obetructlon  or  delay  of  the 
malls  within  the  meaning  of  statutory  pro- 
visions making  such  action  a  crime  " 


■A  mall  cover  la  the  secret  process  by 
which  the  Information  on  the  outside  of  a 
piece  of  mall.  e.g..  the  address  and  return 
address  and  postmark,  is  noted  and  recorded. 
Letter  from  Louis  J.  Doyle.  General  Counsel 
of  the  Poet  Office  Department,  to  Senator  Kd- 
WASO  V.  LOHO,  July  17,   1982.  placed  in  the 

CONOaXMIOIfAL    RXCOKO,    VOl.     110,     Pt.    4      DP 

40«4-4»68. 

■»«U.8.  737  (1877). 

•Id.  stTM. 

"  Hewlngs  on  Invasions  of  Privacy,  supra, 
nots  M.  pt.  1  at  e7-«8:  letter  from  Louis 
J.  Doyle.  Oeneral  Counsel  of  the  Poet  Office 
Department,  to  Senator  Edwaso  V.  Lomo, 
July  17,  l9«a,  placed  In  the  Conoxxssionai, 
RaoosB,  vol.  110,  pt.  4,  pp.  4964-4908. 

•as*  F.  9d  878  (ad  Ctr.  1968) .  cert,  denied. 
987T7.8.  997  (1958). 

"  18  t7.8.C.  sees.  1701-1703  (1968) . 

« 388  F.  ad  at  883.  It  would  Indeed  be 
<*MBc«Jt  for  s  court  to  find  that  Federal 
•••nts  had  nicagsd  In  criminal  activities. 
Bueh  s  mUng  would  bavs  had  to  be  mads 
as  IneMmtkl  to  the  case  before  the  court, 
alnos  tbs  sabstancs  of  OostsUo's  defense  was 
in  fact  that  agants  had  vloUted  the  criminal 
tawa  of  otatruottng  or  dalaytng  the  mall. 


The  other  decision  that  concerned  the  use 
of  mail  covers  got  no  closer  to  the  exact  Is- 
sue of  the  legality  of  mall  covers.  The  third 
circuit  coxirt  of  appeals  held  that  postal 
regulations  are  not  violated  when  Informa- 
tion obtained  from  a  mall  cover  Is  turned 
over  to  the  Justice  Department."" 

The  authority  for  the  legality  of  mall  cov- 
ers relied  on  by  postal  offlclals  Is  found  In  two 
propositions:  (1)  Mall  covers  are  legal  be- 
cause they  do  not  constitute  an  obstruction 
or  delay  of  the  mall,  in  violation  of  certain 
sections  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code; 
(2)  mall  covers  are  legal  because  they  do  not 
violate  postal  regulations 

The  first  prop)oeltlon  Is  useless  as  precedent 
for  the  legality  of  mall  covers  because  there 
was  In  fact  no  delay  or  obstruction  of  the 
malls  in  the  Coetello  case.  Thus  the  cover 
could  not  violate  laws  against  obstruction  or 
delay  of  the  malls.  Such  a  decision  does  not 
settle  the  broader  question  of  whether  mall 
covers  per  se  are  unconstitutional  as  an  In- 
vasion of  privacy  or  an  Illegal  search  (Issues 
not  raised  before  the  court  i;  or,  whether  If 
there  was  any  evidence  of  actual  obstruction 
or  delay  of  the  mall  because  of  the  cover,* 
would  that  be  sufficient  to  place  the  cover  in 
violation  of  the  applicable  laws. 

The  second  proposition  Is  of  less  preceden- 
tial value  than  the  flrst.  To  say  that  mall 
covers  specincally  authorized  by  postal  regu- 
lations do  not  violate  other  postal  regulations 
hardly  expresses  Judicial  recognition,  other 
than  upon  a  most  Implied  foundation,  of  the 
overall  legality  and  constitutionality  of  the 
covers. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  also  relied 
on  the  decision  In  Ex  Parte  Jackson  ™  In  de- 
fending mall  covers.  The  decision  Is  cited  to 
show  the  Supreme  Court  "strongly  indicated" 
that  It  Is  proper  to  examine  the  outside  of 
sealed  letters  and  to  take  cognizance  of  what 
appears  thereon.  The  trouble  with  this 
argument  is  that  the  Courts  indication  la 
mere  dictum.  Furthermore,  while  It  may  be 
proper  to  examine  the  outside  of  a  letter  and 
determine  what  Is  there,  It  does  not  follow 
that  the  Information  gained  by  such  activity 
should  or  could  be  used  against  the  addreaeor 
or  addressee  The  sender  of  a  letter  only 
consents  to  the  reading  of  the  address,  etc.. 
for  purposes  of  delivering  the  mall. 

Taking  a  position  that  there  Is  at  least  no 
law  specifically  prohibiting  the  use  of  mall 
covers,  what  abuses  or  potential  abuses  of 
this  technique  dictate  either  Its  abolishment 
or  rigid  control  by  legislation? 

Repeated  assertions  that  mall  covers  are 
used  only  against  fugitives  and  criminals 
were  made  by  postal  offlclal.s.n  This  limita- 
tion on  the  use  of  covers  waa  also  asserted  to 
be  rigidly  enforced  and  controlled."  Yet, 
despite  these  assertions,  the  committee  docu- 
mented the  following  questionable  uses  of 
mall  covers. 

Correspondence  between  a  lawyer  and  his 
client  Is  subject  to  mall  cover,  The  family 
of  a  suspect,  wife,  children,  or  other  rela- 
tives engaged  In  no  other  criminal  activity 
than  being  related  to  a  possible  suspect,  also 
could  have  their  mall  covered.  Correspond- 
ence between  doctors  and  patients,  priests 
and  penitents,  and  husband  and  wife  could 
be  subject  to  mall  covers.  Regardless  of  the 
obvious  Inconsistency  of  protecting  the  oral 
or  other  communications  made  during  a  con- 
fidential   relationship,    the    communications 

"  United  States  v  Schwartz,  283  P.  2d  107 
(3d  Clr.  1960),  cert,  denied,  364  U.S.  942 
(IMl). 

•The  subcommittee  has  received  count- 
Isss  complaints  from  Irate  citizens  that  their 
mall  has  been  delayed  and  even  misdirected. 
Pursuant  to  these  complaints  some  Investi- 
gations have  been  carried  out. 

"96  U.S.  727  (1877). 

"  Hearings  on  the  Invasions  of  Privacy, 
supra  note  38,  pt.  1,  at  67-69,  77,  83,  227. 

^  Id.  at  68.  228. 


made   by  means  of   mailed   correspondence 
were  not  Immune  from  probing  Investln 
tlons.  *  ' 

Another  difficulty  with  mall  covers  Is  its 
very  secrecy  and  surreptitious  character.  Not 
only  are  mall  covers  placed  In  secret,  their 
duration  and  scope  are  kept  secret,  the  in- 
formation  obtained  thereby  Is  not  disclosed 
In  court  after  the  criminal  is  indicted,  and 
no  records  are  kept  after  2  years." '  The 
list  of  names  of  those  whose  mail  Is  subject 
to  cover  runs  to  about  12,000  a  year,  but  thlj 
list  is  also  kept  secret.^' 

The  subcommittee  Is  also  concerned  over 
whether  or  not  the  mail  subject  to  the  cover 
is  opened.™  Assurances  were  given  that  mall 
is  not  opened.  However,  testimony  before 
the  subcommittee,  as  well  as  many  letters  of 
Irate  citizens,  while  not  iM'ovlng  that  mall 
has  been  opened  pursuant  to  a  cover,  has  left 
the  subcommittee  with  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  It  Is  all  too  possible  that  some  over- 
zealous  Federal  agent  would  not  be  above 
such  action  ™  or  perhaps  candling  a  letter  in 
some  fashion."  The  shroud  of  secrecy  sur- 
rounding mall  covers  adds  to  the  subcommit- 
tee's uneasiness. 

Mail  levies 

On  April  13,  1965,  postal  offlclals  were 
called  to  testify  on  their  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  "mall  levies"  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.™  In  this  instance  the  mall  Is  not 
used  to  further  an  investigation  but  to  col- 
lect taxes.  First-class  mall  is  actually 
oi>ened,  and  the  contents  seized  by  IRS 
agents. 

Once  again,  as  with  the  use  of  mail  covers, 
the  subcommittee  asked  what  legal  authority 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  the  IRS  re- 
lied upon  to  authorize  the  use  of  these  mall 
levies.  Once  again  the  legal  authority  for 
such  a  practice  was  based  upon  a  very  weak 
foundation. 

The  IRS  based  its  authority  to  levy  mall 
on  the  largest  collections  of  legal  nonse- 
qulturs  ever  gathered  by  an  official  body. 
In  a  memorandum  dated  April  7,  1965,'»  the 
legal  department  at  the  IRS  detailed  their 
authority  to  open  and  seize  first-class  mall. 

The  argument  which  follows  defies  rules  of 
logic.  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  provides 
what  property  shall  be  subject  to  levy  In  or- 
der to  collect  delinquent  taxes."  The  same 
section  contains  specific  exemptions  for  cer- 
tain property  that  is  Inunune  from  the  levy 
power.  First-class  mall  Is  not  explicitly  with- 
in these  exemptions.    Thus  by  not  Including 


"  For  the  problems  this  p>oses  to  a  defend- 
ant in  preparing  his  defense  or  challenging 
the  authenticity  or  admissibility  of  evidence 
see  the  testimony  concerning  a  case  in  Kansas 
City.  Mo.     Id.  at  70-80. 

"  Letter  of  John  Gronouskl.  Postmaster 
General,  to  Senator  Edward  V.  Long,  Feb.  19, 
1965.     Id.  at  97. 

™  Only  authorized  officers  having  a  search 
warrant  or  an  employee  In  the  dead  letter 
office  may  legally  open  1st  class  mall.  Ex 
parte  Jackson,  96  U.S.  727  (1877);  39  U.S.C. 
4057  (Supp.II,  1961). 

™  Hearings  on  Invasions  of  Privacy,  sujxa 
note  36.  Cf.  Testimony  of  Julius  November, 
April  13.  1965. 

"  Hearings  on  Invasion  of  Privacy,  supra 
note  36,  pt.  1,  at  212.  Federal  agents  have 
not  hesitated  to  Ignore  Federal  and  State 
laws  on  certain  other  occasions  involving 
wiretaps  or  trespass.  Such  a  record  does  not 
bespeak  safety  of  the  malls  If  agents  deem  It 
necessary  to  an  investig^ation  to  open  and 
read  a  person's  mall  to  gain  leads  or  evidence. 

™The  levy  power  of  the  IRS  is  set  forth 
In  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  sec.  8421. 

"  Letter  from  Mitchell  Rogovln  to  Bernard 
Pensterwald,  Jr.,  chief  counsel.  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Apr.  7.  1968, 

""  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  sec.  6343. 
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flrst-class  mall  m  the  exemptions  Congress 
intended  it  to  be  subject  to  levy.  Being  sub- 
jected to  levy,  the  mail  could  be  seized  and 
sold.  To  be  seized  and  sold  the  mall  had  to 
be  opened. 

It  would  be  less  difficult  to  follow  this  legal 
labyrinth.  If  it  did  not  fly  in  the  face  of  con- 
sUluUonal  guarantees  expressed  In  Ex  Parte 
Jackson,"  that  flrst-class  mall  could  only  be 
opened  after  a  search  warrant  was  obtained 
that  compiled  with  the  requirements  of  the 
fourth  amendment.  The  IRS,  however,  did 
seize  first-claEs  mall  and  sold  its  contents  In 
the  face  of  three  criminal  statutes  contain- 
ing severe  penalties  for  opening  or  interfering 
with  the  malls,'^'  in  the  face  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department's  much  vaunted  offlclal 
policy  of  the  mail's  sacredness  and  inviolabil- 
ity,"'' and  In  the  face  of  the  absurdity  arrived 
at  by  drawing  the  argument  to  Its  logical 
limits  that  the  delinquent  taxpayer's  blood 
could  be  seized  and  sold  since  It  Is  not  spe- 
cifically exempted  either. 

It  is  valid  statutory  construction  to  Include 
matters  within  the  purview  of  a  statute 
which  are  not  speclflcally  exempted.  Yet,  to 
found  an  unconstitutional  and  otherwise 
criminal  act  upon  one  small  guide  In  con- 
struing statutes  takes  more  temerity  than  in- 
sight.*' 

Moreover,  not  only  Is  there  less  than  clear 
authority  to  levy  on  malls,  but  the  IRS  vio- 
lated Its  own  statute  by  forwarding  some  of 
the  mall  that  was  purely  i>ersonal  or  of  no 
monetary  worth." 

The  IRS  has  to  collect  taxes.  It  may  be 
that  they  have  to  use  severe  methods  at  times 
m  doing  so.  But  this  is  no  excuse  for  vio- 
lating the  sanctity  of  the  mall  or  Justifying 
such  violation  with  an  argument  having  no 
stronger  niche  in  the  law  than  a  legal  sky- 
hook.'* 

Surely  Congress  did  not  authorize  the  pros- 
titution of  citizens'  rights  so  that  tax  col- 
lecting can  be  made  easier  and  more  efficient. 
Observation    galleries.    Communist   political 
propaganda,  and  pornography 

The  Post  Office  Department  was  queried  on 
other  questionable  practices  dating  back  for 
some  time.*' 

In  the  major  post  offices  around  the  coun- 
try observation  galleries  or  peepholes  are  used 
to  observe  employees  while  working  and  while 
attending  to  personal  matters.  These  gal- 
leries are  equipped  with  one-way  glass  which 
allow  postal  inspectors  to  view  employees 
without  being  seen.  Their  use  is  stated  to  be 
limited  to  the  protection  of  the  sancUty  of 
the  mails. 

Despite  the  obvious  "big  brother"  quality 
of  these  galleries,  the  post  office  continues  to 
use  them.  However,  the  more  intrusive  char- 
acteristics have  been  eliminated.**  Little 
comment  is  necessary  other  than  to  state 
tliat  these  galleries  represent  Just  one  more 
Instance  of  offlclal  snooping.  Whether  their 
use  should  be  entirely  banned  by  legislation 
wUl  depend  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  new 
regulations  and  the  reoccurrence  of  abuses  in 
the  future. 

For  several  years,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment in  conjunction  with  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms has  administered  a  program  designed  to 
censure     certain     foreign     political     propa- 

"96  U.S.  at  733. 

■18U.S.C.  1701-1703   (1958). 

■Hearings  on  Invasions  of  Privacy,  supra 
note36.pt.  1  at  67. 

"These  statutory  construction  principles 
w«  of  course  only  guides  and  not  binding 
JPpn  the  courts.  60  Am.  Jur.  Statutes  sees. 
223-224. 

"Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  sec.  6331. 

Public  Law  89-44,   89th  Cong.,   1st  sess 

•June  21,  1965) ,  passed  as  a  rider  to  the  ex- 

"M  tax  cut  amendments  with  the  result  of 

'pwent  curtailment  of  mall  levies. 

Hearings  on  Invasions  of  Privacy,  supra 
■xrte  36.  at  69-75,   100-107. 
■Id.  at  105. 
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ganda."»      This    program    was    administered 
pursuant  to  statutory  directives." 

The  Post  Office  Department,  after  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  determined  that  certain 
mall  was  Communist  political  propaganda  •• 
would  hold  the  mall;  notify  the  addressee: 
and  ask  him  whether  he  wished  the  propa- 
ganda to  be  forwarded  or  returned  to  the 
sender.  If  the  addressee  wished  to  receive 
his  mall  and  notified  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  that  effect,  his  name  was  placed  on 
a  list  of  those  desiring  to  receive  Communist 
political  propaganda. 

Two  suits  (one  in  New  York  and  the  other 
in  California)  sought  an  adjudication  as  to 
the  legality  of  this  program  and  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  permitting  the  program 
The  lower  court  in  New  York  upheld  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  program:  the  California 
court  struck  down  both  the  program  and  the 
statute."  Both  cases  were  reviewed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  a  single  opinion. 

In  Lamon  v.  Postmaater  Generaf  the 
Court  held  the  program  and  the  statute  un- 
constitutional. The  Post  Office  Department 
has  since  dropped  the  whole  affair." 

Another  program  administered  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  is  the  control  of  smut  mall 
or  pornography. «■  Pursuant  to  statutory  di- 
rective the  Post  Office  Department  has  con- 
ducted various  degrees  of  censorship  over 
articles  going  through  the  malls.""  Once 
again,  in  order  to  receive  his  mail,  the  citizen 
has  to  state  something  to  the  effect  that  he 
wants   to  receive   pornographic   literature. 

The  intrinsic  evil  in  both  of  these  situa- 
tions, i.e.,  censorship  of  political  propaganda 
and  censorship  of  pornographic  literature. 
Is  that  there  Is  a  prior  determination  by  some 
unreachable  bureaucrat  that  this  or  that  is 
proper  or  improper  reading  material  for 
United  States  citizens.  The  danger  of  such 
predetermination  exists  In  Its  threat  to  the 
first  amendment  guarantees  of  freedom  of 
the  press  and  freedom  of  speech."  The  dan- 
ger Is  greater  because  of  the  Intrinsic  limi- 
tations of  censorship  and  the  personal  pred- 
ilections of  the  censor,»«  To  add  to  the 
problem  recent  Supreme  Court  cases  have 
made  it  impossible  for  anyone  other  than  the 
Court  to  determine  what  is  or  Is  not  ob- 


*  Letter  from  Louis  J.  Doyle,  Oeneral 
Counsel.  Post  Office  Department,  to  Charles 
H.  Helein,  assistant  counsel  to  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Jan.  29,  1965;  letter  from  Fred  B.  Smith, 
Acting  General  Counsel,  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  to  Bernard  Fensterwald,  Jr.,  chief 
counsel  to  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  Feb.  19,  1965  Id 
at  181.  184. 

"'76  Stat.  840  (1962),  39  U.S.C.  4008 
(1958). 

•'  For  the  definition  of   what  constitutes 
political   propaganda,   the   Customs   Bureau 
used  the  one  found  in  sec.  1  ( J )  of  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938,  as  amended 
22  U.S.C.  611(J). 

»=  Lament    v.   Postmaster   General,   229    P 
Supp.  (S.DN.Y.  1964);  Heilburg  v.  Fiia.  236 
F.  Supp.  405  (S.D.  Calif.  1964) . 
"381UJS  301  (1965). 

"  Congressman  Glenn  Cunnincham,  of 
Nebraska,  the  original  author  of  sec.  4008,  U 
preparing  to  Introduce  a  new  bill  In  light  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision. 

■«  Since  much  of  this  material  comes  from 
abroad  the  Customs  Bureau  coordinates  iu 
program  with  Poet  Office  Department's  pro- 
gram.    Letters,  supra  note  89. 

"•46  Stat.  688  (1930)  19  U.S.C.  1305a  (1958). 
This  applies  only  to  foreign  obscene  mall  and 
does  not  authorize  domestic  ownership. 

•^  U.S.  Constitution  amend.  I;  Whitney  v 
California,  274  U.S.  357  ( 1927) ;  Gitloto  v.  New 
Yorfc,  268  U.S.  652  (1925). 

"Hearings  on  Invasions  of  Privacy,  supra 
note  36,  pt.  1  at  306. 


scene,"  and  the  statute  itself  Is  outdated  and 
in  need  of  revision."" 

The  author  is  not  in  favor  of  political 
propaganda  that  distorts  truth  or  prints  out- 
right untruths.  Nor  is  the  author  interested 
in  promoting  the  sale  of  smut.  What  is 
Important  here  is  the  freedom  of  all  citizens 
to  exercise  their  rights  to  read,  speak,  and 
promote  the  ideas  or  thoughts  they  deem 
necefsary  or  worthwhile.  No  one  person  is 
sufficiently  omniscient  to  Judge  what  is  or  is 
not  obecene  or  distorted.  The  American 
people  are  not  so  naive  or  incompetent  that 
they  need  "big  brother"  to  dictate  what  Is 
worthwhile  to  read  or  to  specify  what  U 
truth.     As  Mr.  Justice  Brandels  stated: 

"Those  who  won  our  independence  •  •  • 
believed  that  freedom  to  think  as  you  wUl 
and  to  speak  as  you  think  are  means  indis- 
pensable to  the  discovery  and  spread  of 
political  truth;  that  without  free  speech 
and  assembly  discussion  would  be  futile; 
that  with  them,  discussion  affords  ordinarily 
adequate  protection  against  the  dissemina- 
tion of  noxious  doctrine,  that  the  greatest 
menace  to  freedom  is  an  inert  people-  that 
public  discussion  is  a  political  duty;  and 
that  this  should  be  a  fundamental  principle 
of  the  American  Government.'  " 

Surely  this  Nation  is  wise  enough  and 
courageous  enough  to  allow  the  expression 
of  Ideas  repulsive  to  its  sense  of  decency  or 
dedication  without  pursuing  a  reckless  and 
dangerous  course  of  arbitrary  censorship 
Surely  this  Nation  does  not  wish  to  trade 
the  challenge  and  work  of  remaining  alert 
to  half-truths,  lies,  and  worthless  literature 
for  the  dubious  and  emaciating  security  of 
official  seals  of  approval.  The  vigilance  that 
is  the  price  of  freedom  should  not  be  readily 
relinquished  by  any  citizen.  It  may  be  easier 
for  "big  brother"  to  take  the  watch;  it  may 
also  be  quite  imprudent  and  costly  to  our 
heritage  of  freedom. 

Protecting  the  health  of  the  Nation 
The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  purchased  various  units  of  elec- 
tronic snooping  gear.'  In  addition  PDA 
agents  have  used  various  other  means  to 
invade  the  citizens'  right  of  privacy  and  have 
committed  acts  unbecoming  Federal  agents  ' 
In  August  1962,  two  PDA  agenU,  pursuant 
to  their  duty  to  conduct  investigation  of 
firms  dealing  in  the  health  area,  visited  the 
American  Dletalds  Co.  in  New  York.  During 
the  course  of  the  inspection  a  tape  recorder 
concealed  on  one  of  the  agents  malfunc- 
tioned. This  caused  the  recorder  to  emit 
a  whirring  noise.  The  firm's  representative 
Immediately  objected  to  the  use  of  the  re- 
corder, terminated  the  inspection,  and  de- 
manded that  the  PDA  agents  hand  over  the 
tape.  The  PDA  inspectors  refused  and  left 
the  firms  premises.  Later  American  Dlet- 
alds filed  suit  against  the  FDA  and  the 
HEW. 

Relief  was  requested  In  the  form  of  an 
injunction  against  further  use  of  concealed 
recorders  during  an  Inspection,  the  produc- 
tion of  the   tapes,  and   a  declaratory  order 

"Jacobellis  v.  Ohio,  378  U.8.  184  (1964);  A 
Quantity  of  Copies  of  Books  v.  Kansas  378 
U.S.  205  (1964). 

"«19  U.S.C..  sec.  1305a,  forbids  importa- 
tion of  contraceptives.  This  makes  the 
statute  obsolete  In  that  Federal  and  State 
agencies  now  dispense  such  devices,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  has  granted  constitutional 
protection  to  their  tise.  Cf.  Hearings  on  In- 
vasions of  Privacy,  supra  note  38,  at  173. 

'274  U.S.  at  375  (concurring  opinion), 

'  Hearings  on  Invasions  of  Privacy,  supra 
note  36,  at  81-62. 

•Hearings  on  Invasions  of  Privacy,  supra 
note  36.  Testimony  of  the  activities' of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  occurred  on 
Apr.  27.  28,  29,  and  June  7   1966. 
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th*t  Uxe  FDA  bad  no  rlgh:  to  um  such  re- 
oorden  u  their  use  violated  section  704(a) 
of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  CoBmetlc  Act. 

The  oourt  denied  all  relief.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  afflnned  and  the  Supreme  Court 
denied  certlorail.* 

In  September  of  1983,  the  FDA  iMued  a 
directive  banning  the  use  of  concealed  re- 
cordera  la  factory  Izupectloru  '  Testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  raised  a  question  as 
to  whether  thU  directive  was  being  followed. 
The  FDA  malnUlns  that  It  has  been. 

In  November  of  1962  •  and  again  In  Sep. 
tember  of  1B«3,'  tape  recorders  were  used 
against  persons  under  Investigation  by  the 
FDA.  In  the  1962  case  an  FDA  offlclal  at- 
tempted to  bide  a  tape  recorder  In  the  closet 
of  a  hotel  lecture  hall.  In  the  1963  case 
(the  testimony  Is  not  exact)  it  seems  a  con- 
cealed recorder  was  used  In  the  office  or 
warehouse  of  a  nrm  being  Inspected  by  FDA 
agents. 

Whether  or  not  the  FDA  uses  concealed 
Upe  recorders  In  factory  Inspections  is  of 
little  consequence  To  ban  their  use  In 
factory  Inspection  yet  continue  their  use  In 
other  Instances  Is  at  best  a  nice  dUtlnctlon 
completely  Ignoring  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple at  stake.  The  people  under  Investiga- 
tion by  the  FDA  are  generally  businessmen, 
not  criminal  fugitives,  potential  tax  cheats, 
or  bribers.  The  inspection  Is  conducted 
pursuant  to  a  purely  regulatory  program. 
The  need  of  surreptitious  recording  equip- 
ment  thus  only  brands  the  people  subjected 
to  their  use  as  deTious  plotters,  conspirators. 
or  criminals.  Such  Is  not  the  case,  and 
even  If  It  were,  there  has  been  no  showing 
that  the  recordings  have  produced  any  evi- 
dence or  even  leads  of  possible  criminal  or 
clvU  violation  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
matlo  Act.  Balancing  the  right  of  the  busi- 
nessmen to  their  privacy  and  dignity  against 
the  questionable  utUlty  of  these  devices 
leaves  the  latter  In  poor  light 

Another  case  in  which  the  PDA  used  elec- 
tronic ge«r  was  the  case  Involving  the  sale 
of  a  milk  substitute.  The  FDA  had  taken 
the  position  that  the  product  did  not  have 
sulBclent  protein  content  to  comply  with 
the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  In  an 
endeavor  to  obtain  evidence  that  agents  of 
the  firm  producing  the  milk  substitute  were 
In  fact  promoting  lU  sale  and  distribution, 
•even  FDA  agents  and  one  female  under- 
cover operative  descended  upon  a  super- 
market located  In  a  mldwestern  suburb. 
Here  with  the  aid  of  a  highly  sophisticated 
piece  of  eavesdropping  equipment  one  FDA 
agent  and  the  female  operative  entered  the 
■tore  and  attempted  to  record  the  spiel 
of  two  p«rt-tlme  employees  of  the  com- 
pany. Both  employees  were  schoolteachers 
Neither  was  displaying  or  promoting  the 
product  at  the  time  of  the  mid.  The  at- 
tempt to  record  failed  miserably. 

The  FDA  agent  could  hnve  easily  asked 
ths  employees  If  they  were  seUlng  the  prod- 
uct and  received  a  proper  response.  Instead, 
the  agents  chose.  In  the  best  James  Bond  tra- 
dition, to  use  subterfuge  and  surreptitious 
eavesdropping  equipment  In  their  endeavor 
to  obtain  evidence.* 
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It  can  be  validly  asked  why  all  of  thU 
"cops  and  robbers"  was  deemed  necessary. 
Why  was  taxpayers'  $1,400  spent  on  a  piece 
of  eavesdropping  equipment  that  was  used 
agaliist  :wo  schoolteachers? »  Why  did 
agents  ai-id  .tn  undercover  operative  have  to 
accompany  the  lnvesti2;atlng  officer? 

The  nex:  instance  in  which  constitutional 
rights  were  violated  and  the  privacy  of  citi- 
zens Ignored  is  probably  the  most  bizarre 
episode  to  come  to  light  in  some  time. 

In  January  of  1963.  the  FDA  staged  a  raid 
on  the  Founding  Church  of  Scientology  lo- 
cated In  Washington,  DC'  With  the  assist- 
ance of  14  or  so  U.S.  marshals,  with 
the  Metropolitan  Police  cordoning  off  the 
street,  and  with  the  press  and  photographers 
standing  by,  the  FDA.  acting  pursuant  to  a 
libel  of  Information.''  seized  over  100  devices 
used  In  the  confessional  practices  of  the 
church  and  much  of  the  church's  literature. 
That  day  an  area  paper  carried  the  story  that 
the  FTDA  had  broken  up  a  "cult."  '^ 

Such  severe  tactics  could  only  be  Justified 
If  the  Scientologists  were  not  In  fact  a 
church,  and  if  the  !.iw  that  they  were  aUeged 
to  have  violated  prohibited  some  base  crime 
In  fact  the  charge  against  the  Scientolo- 
gists was  that  they  were  using  a  health 
device  that  was  mislabeled  "  The  case  Is 
presently  in  litigation  but  only  after  an 
unexplained  2-year  delay  The  Scient<jloglstE 
were  in  fact  found  to  be  a  church 

Did  the  FDA  smash  a  notorious  and  clan- 
destine organization  of  frnud  and  deceif 
Or  did  the  FDA  blithely  raid  a  bona  flde 
church,  seize  its  property  and  literature, 
brand  It  a  cult,  and  otherwise  heap  ridicule 
and  shame  upon  Its  members''  It  may  be 
profitable  for  the  FDA  agents  to  read  the 
first    amendment. 

It  Is  also  Interesting  to  note  that  2  days 
after  the  raid  the  Scientologists  resumed 
their  religious  practices  It  may  be  valid 
speculation  as  to  how  the  FDA  Justifies  their 
forceful  conduct  one  day  and  their  total 
Indifference   the   next  '* 

The  hearing  record  is  replete  with  similar 
Instances  of  Invasions  of  privacy  perpetrated 
by  FDA  agents  The  citizens  Involved  here 
were  not  fugitives  or  criminals  but  ordinary 
businessmen,  churchmen.  and  school- 
teachers. When  law  enforcement  officials 
make  indiscriminate  use  of  this  gear  as  well 
as  their  awesome  policing  power,  the  immi- 
nent danger  to  the  privacy  of  all  our  citizens 
Is  patent.  The  immediate  threat  of  a  police 
state  is  clearly  presented. 


Collecting  taxes 
Recently  completed  hearings  with  regsnj 
to  the  IRS  further  document  the  nuh 
toward  1984.  It  would  serve  no  useful  puj. 
pose  to  deUll  the  instances  of  invasions  of 
privacy  and  the  dUregard  for  constitutional 
rights  documented  for  the  record.  A  list  of 
activities  by  IRS  special  agents  should  suf. 
flee  to  demonstrate  the  present  situation. 

Wiretapping,  breaking  and  entering  inj. 
personating  an  officer,  possession  and  use  of 
burglar  tools,  and  lock  picking  complete  th« 
lUt  of  activities  engaged  in  by  the  IRs 
agents.  Maintenance  of  a  wiretapping  and 
snooping  school  In  the  national  office  of  the 
IRS.  use  of  "bugged"  conference  rooms  (also 
equipped  with  one-way  glass)  in  which  tax- 
payers or  suspects  are  Interviewed,  "bug- 
ging" an  attorney's  office.  Illegal  seizure  of 
records,  denying  transcripts  of  interview* 
to  taxpayers  unless  they  sign  them,  denvlng 
taxpayers  the  privilege  of  having  their  own 
stenographer  In  Interviews  are  other  ques- 
tionable tactics  of  IRS  agents.  In  addition 
tax  returns  and  bank  records  of  individual! 
are  pulled  and  examined,  allegedly  when 
taxpayers  do  not  cooperate." 

Many  statements  '"  were  made  both  in  and 
out  of  the  hearings  that  these  actions  took 
place  while  the  agents  were  pursuing  the 
IRS's  part  In  the  Justice  Department's  Orga- 
nized Crime  Drive  program  (OCD).  state- 
ments were  also  made  that  the  Investigation 
of  the  subcommittee  was  in  fact  "killing"" 
the  OCD  program. 

Such  statements  are  Irrelevant.  Thl« 
country  Is  plagued  with  criminal  syndicates 
and  organized  and  disorganized  criminal  ele- 
ments. These  criminals  must  be  appre- 
hended and  put  away  from  responsible  ele- 
ments of  society.  But  committing  other 
crimes  in  the  name  of  law  enforcement 
should  not  be  done  by  those  officers  sworn 
to  uphold  the  law  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion. If  these  agents  can.  in  their  over- 
zealousness,  commit  a  crime  and  then  justify 
It  by  showing  they  were  after  hoods,  there 
Is  no  American  today  who  can  be  sure  that 
he  will  not  have  his  phone  tapped,  his  home 
or  office  secretly  entered,  or  his  activities  and 
associations  placed  under  surveillance. 
When  this  happens,  little  security  and  less 
liberty  will  be  left  to  the  U.S.  citizen.  Such 
a  state  of  affairs  makes  a  mockery  of  this 
Nation's  stand  against  totalltsirlanlsm  and 
dictatorships." 
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•  American  Dietaida  Co.  v.  Celeljrezze  317 
F.  M  658  (Sd  Clr.  I»fl3),  cert,  denied  375 
U.S.  9«e  (10«3). 

■Memorandum  from  the  Director  of  the 
Buraau  of  Regulatory  Compliance  of  FDA  to 
all  flald  oacas,  Sept.  ao.  1963. 

*HMi1nfa  on  Invaslcna  of  Prlvucy.  supra 
not*  86.  Cf.  Tsstlmony  of  Milton  A.  Bass 
attonisT  •»  l*w.  Nsw  Tork.  N.T..  June  7  1963! 

•  HsaiiBCi  oa  Invasions  of  Privacy,  supra 
not*  86.  Cf.  Tsstlmony  of  Kir kpa  trick  W 
DUUng.  attoiiMT  at  law.  Chicago,  m.  Apr. 
80.1868. 

•  VntUd  SUte$  t.  ROM.  Ubontoriea.  Inc 
Ho.  91808-3.  WD.  Mo..  Mar.  a   1968    The  de- 
fUMtant  was  aoqulttsd.    During  the  couim  of 
the  trial,  tb*  <Ustrlet  Jwlge  exprsMed  hla  be- 


lief that  the  Department  of  Justice  should 
look  Into  possible  perjury  charges  against  the 
main  FDA  witness.  It  has  been  brought  to 
the  author's  attention  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  did  look  into  the  matter  but  no 
action  has  yet  been  taken. 

•This  equipment  was  the  same  equipment 
that  was  deemed  so  dangerous  by  Its  own 
manufacturer  as  to  warrant  legislation  to 
control  its  use  Hearings  on  Invasions  of 
Privacy.  supr\  note  36    pt    1  at  63. 

'•The  Washington  Evening  Star.  Jan  4, 
1963.  p.  1,  col.  2. 

"  This  process  is  an  anac'.ironlstlc  and  ar- 
chaic leftover  of  the  law  of  admiralty.  It 
was  Intended  to  be  used  to  seize  guards 
aboard  vessels.  The  urgency  of  selz\ire  was 
created  by  the  transiency  of  the  storage  place 
of  the  goods. 

"Supra  note  HO. 

"The  device  was  an  E-Meter  which  was 
■Imllar  to  a  polygraph.  It  was  not  used  as  a 
health  cure  device  but  as  an  aid  to  cleaning 
the  consciences  of  the  church's  members. 
Hearings  on  InvMlona  of  Privacy,  supra  note 
86.  Cf.  Testimony  of  Wayne  Rohrer.  April 
»,  1965. 

"  Letter  from  Commissioner  George  P. 
lArrick  to  Senator  Edwa«d  V.  Long.  June  15, 
1965.  Commissioner  Larrtck  Informed  the 
author  that  he  had  no  knowledge  that  the 
Scientologists  had  resumed  their  activities. 


"  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  sec.  7602. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  summons  \i 
utilized  for  four  purposes  as  provided  in 
sec.  7602 :  ( 1 )  ascertaining  the  correctness  of 
any  return,  f2)  making  a  return  where  none 
has  been  made.  (3)  determining  liability  of 
any  person  for  any  Internal  revenue  tax  or 
the  liability  at  law  or  In  equity  of  a  trans- 
feree or  fiduciary  o#-any  person  in  respect 
of  any  internal  revenue  tax,  or  (4)  collecting 
any  such  llabUlty.  United  States  v.  Powell, 
379  U.S.  48  (1984),  has  Interpreted  this 
statute  to  give  near  Inquisitorial  powers  to 
the  IRS.  Namely  It  resolved  a  conflict  among 
the  courts  of  appeals  in  determining  that 
probable  cause  was  not  necessary  for  the 
Issuance  of  a  summons. 

"  Hearings  on  Invasions  of  Privacy,  supra 
note  36.  Cf.  Testimony  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  July  13,  1966. 

"  N.Y.  Times.  July  18.  1965.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
*»  The  role  of  the  ms  agents  In  the  drive 
against  organized  crime  Is  queetionable  from 
a  policy  viewpoint.  The  IRS's  purpose  Is  to 
collect  taxes.  The  FBI  supposedly  investi- 
gatee  criminal  activities.  Use  of  the  IRS  In 
crime  drives  evinces  a  philosophy  to  get  the 
man  at  any  cost.  Such  a  philosophy  Is  »n 
extremely  dangerous  one.  In  this  regard, 
Mr.  Jtistlce  Jackson  In  a  concurring  opinion 
In  McDonald  v.  United  States,  335  TT.S.  451 
(1948),  pointed  out  that  overzealous  drives 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS    AND    PROPOSALS 

Corrective  steps 

Already  much  has  been  done  to  further 
develop  and  protect  the  citizens'  right  of 
privacy.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  but  the 
following  list  Is  Indicative  of  the  Increasing 
awareness  of  Government  officials,  the  press, 
and  the  public  of  the  necessity  for  asslduovis 
and  vigilant  protection  of  their  privacy  and 
other  constitutional  rights. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  cooperated 
and  Is  remedying  some  of  the  unfortunate 
situations  in  his  Department.  An  order  was 
issued  to  block  out  peepholes  overlooking 
areas  in  which  employees  were  engaged  in 
purely  personal  activities." 

New  and  more  rigid  controls  have  been 
issued  In  regard  to  the  use  of  mall  covers. 
Basically  these  regulations  limit  their  use 
to  investigations  of  crimes  normally  consti- 
tuting a  felony.  Only  the  Chief  Postal  In- 
spector and  district  postal  inspectors  can 
order  mall  covers  to  be  placed  and  only  in 
deflued  situations,  and  only  upon  compliance 
with  specific  procedures.  Indiscriminate  use 
of  mail  covers  that  Invade  normally  confi- 
dential relationships  has  been  curbed.  Rec- 
ords will  be  kept  for  a  period  long  enough 
to  make  them  available  when  needed  In  court 
or  administrative  proceedings.  Definite  time 
limits  have  been  set  on  the  duration  which 
a  mall  cover  can  be  In  effect.^" 

Additionally,  a  public  understanding  exists 
between  the  subcommittee  and  the  Postmas- 
ter General  that  if  these  new  regulations  are 
Ignored,  violated,  or  abolished,  the  subcom- 
mittee will  renew  Its  push  to  outlaw  mall 
covers  completely." 

Mall  levies,  the  practice  of  IRS  opening 
first-class  mall  to  levy  on  assets  of  delin- 
quent taxpayers,  has  been  stopped,  tieglsla- 
tlon  is  on  the  books  which  specifically  ex- 
empts first-class  mail  from  the  levy  powers 
of  the  IRS." 

While  the  officials  of  most  departments 
have  ultimately  extended  cooperation  and 
pledges  to  remedy  existing  situations,  no 
such  action  has  been  taken  by  the  FT3A  offi- 
cials. No  new  regulations  or  controls,  or 
even  investigations,  have  occurred.  However, 
this  situation  may  be  improved  by  new  legis- 
lation currently  under  study  that  would 
make  the  FDA  a  multlmembered  commission 
with  definite  time  limitations  on  tenure  and 
the  imposition  of  other  restrictions  on  the 
commission  members.  In  this  way  new 
thinking  and  a  broader  perspective  can  be 
Introduced  to  aid  the  fair,  efficient,  and 
effective  administration  of  the  drug  laws. 

The  very  compilation  of  the  record  of  the 
hearings  Is  valuable.  It  documents  the  dan- 
gers Inherent  when  the  bureaucrats  become 
too  Impervious  and  too  Insulated  from  crit- 
icism or  challenge.  'Violation  of  laws,  in- 
timidation, and  hara.ssment  have  been 
proven.    Disregard  and  Ignorance  of  constl- 

agalnst  criminals  usually  Involve  the  small 
time  criminals  and  petty  violators  of  the  law 
rather  than  the  more  vicious  element.  He 
states: 

While  I  should  be  human  enough  to  apply 
the  letter  of  the  law  with  some  Indulgence 
to  officers  acting  to  deal  with  threats  or 
crimes  of  violence  which  endanger  life  or 
security,  it  is  notable  that  few  of  the  searches 
found  by  this  Court  to  be  unlawful  dealt 
with  that  category  of  crime.  Almost  without 
exception,  the  overzeal  was  In  suppressing 
acts  not  malum  in  se  but  only  malum  pro- 
hibitum.   Id.  at  460. 

'•Hearings  on  Invasions  of  Privacy,  supra 
note  36,  pt.  1  at  247. 

"Ill  Congressional  Record,  vol.  Ill,  pt. 
10,  p.  13878. 

"S.  Rep.  No.  973.  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
(1965);  Lamont  v.  Postmaster  General,  381 
U.S.  301  (1965). 

■Pub.  L.  No.  89-44.  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
(June  21.  1965) . 


tutlonal  rights  have  been  brought  before  the 
public  and  Congress.  All  of  this  will  set  the 
basis   for   future    comprehensive   legislation. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  IRS  has  pledged 
that  he  will  conduct  his  own  investigation 
and  report  fully  to  the  public  and  Congress. 
Already,  new  orders  have  been  issued  that 
will  aid  In  controlling  the  overzealousness  of 
his  agents." 

On  July  15,  1965.  the  President  publicly 
reaffirmed  his  ban  on  wiretapping  and  praised 
the  efforts  of  the  subcommittee  as  in  the 
public  Interest. 

With  this  record  of  achievement,  the  fu- 
ture should  promise  that  more  definite  steps 
will  be  more  easily  taken  to  get  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem  of  protecting  privacy. 

Legislation  and   review 

The  Intention  of  the  subcommittee  Is  to 
continue  the  Investigation  until  a  complete 
picture  is  developed.  This  may  take  some 
time.  However,  the  record  is  sufficient  to 
give  some  general  direction  that  future  legis- 
lation should  follow. 

Initially,  a  comprehensive  code  regulating 
Investigative  techniques  involving  invasions 
of  privacy  presents  a  feasible  means  to 
remedy  the  existing  violations  and  guard 
against  future  infringements  This  code 
would  attempt  a  broad  definition  of  the 
right  to  privacy  and  the  policy  of  Congress 
that  such  a  right  should  be  fully  protected. 

Wiretapping  and  electronic  eavesdropping 
could  either  be  banned  outright  or  limited 
to  apeclflc  urgent  needs  such  as  national 
defense,  national  security,  or  the  investiga- 
tion of  major  crimes."  Criminal  and  civil 
penalties  would  be  imposed  for  violation  of 
these  rights.  In  addition  the  code  would 
protect  against  Intimidation  or  harassment 
by  Federal  agents. 

Presently,  there  exist  criminal  statutes  out- 
lawing deliberate  violations  of  certain  con- 
stitutional rights  of  citizens. *>  However, 
these  have  been  either  ignored  or  only  par- 
tially enforced.  There  Is  need  for  expansion 
and  effective  enforcement  of  these  laws. 

Further  possible  legislation  which  could 
be  considered  separately  by  Congress  or  In- 
corporated Into  the  code  would  set  forth  a 
code  of  conduct  for  Federal  agents,  with  ap- 
propriate penalties  for  Its  violation.  In  ad- 
dition specific  requirements  as  to  the  educa- 
tion of  agents  in  the  constitutional  rights 
of  citizens  could  be  provided. 

It  is  believed  that  while  most  agents  have 
had  the  legal  principles  pertaining  to  search 
and  seizure  "•  made  available  to  them,  this 
Isolated,  microscopic  Information  Is  Inade- 
quate. Further  and  more  comprehensive  ed- 
ucation Is  needed  in  the  purpose  and  mean- 
ing, not  only  of  the  fourth  amendment,  but 
of  the  entire  Bill  of  Rights. 

Agents  should  be  instructed  that  their  pri- 
mary responsibility  Is  to  prevent  crimes  and 
violations  of  law.  not  solely  to  convict  people. 
Tills   conviction   psychology   is  Imbued   Into 


"  Letter  from  Commissioner  of  IRS  to  all 
criminal  Investigative  personnel  of  IRS, 
June  29,  1965.  Letter  from  Acting  Secretary 
of  Treasury  to  Senator  Edward  'V.  Long, 
July  23,  1965.  In  substance  both  letters  con- 
cerned use  of  Investigative  equipment  and 
methods  destructive  of  the  Individual's 
privacy  and  dignity  and  both  stated  the 
steps  taken  to  prevent  future  Infringements 
In  this  area 

**  Legislation  to  a  similar  effect  was  pro- 
posed by  the  then  Attorney  General  Robert 
F.  Kennedy.  It  was  subjected  to  compre- 
hensive analysis.  Hearings  on  ■wiretapping. 
Eavesdropping  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  Before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
87th  Cong.,  ist  sess..  pts.  1-5  (1961). 

»  Rhodes  v.  Graham,  238  Ky.,  225.  37  S.W.  2d 
46  (1931) .  Plaintiff  was  granted  damages  for 
Invasions  of  privacy  by  means  of  a  wiretap. 

"18  TJS.C,  sec.  2236  (1968). 


the  agent  from  his  first  association  with  an 
agency  and  Ingrained  while  he  remains  there. 
All  too  often  this  conviction  syndrome  is 
generated  by  the  publication  of  statistics 
aimed  at  proving  the  dedication  and  neces- 
sity of  the  agency.  In  short,  compilation  of 
self-serving  statistics  goads  a^nts  into  all 
sorts  of  Indiscretions  It  remakes  a  protector 
of  society  into  a  menace  to  liberty,  a  law  en- 
forcement officer  Into  a  potential  violator  of 
the  law  himself. 

More  civilized  standards  than  the  number 
of  convictions  should  not  he  Impa'.atable  to 
Congress  or  to  the  people.  Rather  than 
branding  law  enforcement  as  lax  when  the 
conviction  rate  falls  we  should  study  the 
overall  reduced  rate  of  crime.  Putting  peo- 
ple behind  bars  by  illegal  or  questionable 
methods  is  no  deterrent  to  crime;  Indeed, 
it  acts  only  as  a  spur  to  competition  in 
criminal  acts. 

The  Increasing  difficulties  of  law  enforce- 
ment, while  partially  due  to  lack  of  man- 
power, lukewarm  citizen  support,  low  sal- 
aries, etc.,  are  attributable  to  a  more  deep- 
seated  dilemma.  Basically,  law  enforcement 
officers  are  confused  as  to  what  Is  or  is  not 
within  the  permissible  scope  of  their  duties. 
The  IRS  agents  on  the  one  hand  were  Issued 
a  directive  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
which  was  in  existence  since  1938,  that  com- 
pletely banned  wiretaps.  On  the  other  hand. 
the  national  oifice  of  IRS  conducted  a  wire- 
tap and  snooping  school,  and  furnished  the 
equipment  and  experts  to  place  the  taps. 
Little  wonder  agents  winked  at  the  ban 
against  wiretaps.  Little  wonder  they  had 
no  fear  of  prosecution  or  other  dls.-ipllnary 
action  being  taken  against  them.  Setting 
forth  specific  guldelmes  in  this  code  of  con- 
duct, plus  education  and  the  Imposition  of 
appropriate  sanctions  for  Its  violation  should 
alleviate  the  confusion  of  Federal  agents 
caused  by  such  double  standards. 

Two  major  salutary  effects  could  come 
from  this  legislation.  One.  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy will  be  given  public  recognition  as  the 
constitutional  and  basic  human  right  that 
It  Is.  Two,  the  professionalism,  efficiency,  ef- 
fectiveness, and  dignity  of  the  Federal  agent 
can  be  Judged,  assessed,  and  determined  by 
his  compliance  or  lack  of  compliance  with 
the  code.*^ 

These  hearings  have  also  pinpointed  the 
need  for  further  investigation  Into  subjects 
tangentlally  related  to  invasions  of  pri- 
vacy. The  legal  process  of  libel  of  Informa- 
tion should  be  reviewed.  This  process  exists 
as  an  anachronism  In  the  law  and  permits 
the  skirting  of  protections  in  certain  cases 
afforded  by  a  fourth  amendment  search  war- 
rant. 

The  summoiis  powers  and  Jeopardy  assess- 
ment powers  of  the  IRS  should  be  reviewed 
with  a  view  toward  limiting  their  use  and 
providing  safeguards  against  abuse. 

On  an  overall  scale.  Congress  should  be 
more  wary  of  granting  too  much  power  to 
agencies.  Indiscriminate  grants  have  led  to 
abuse  and  a  lessening  of  congressional 
powers  of  control.  It  is  hoped  that  from 
this  point  on.  when  Congress  delegates  its 
powers  it  wlU  provide  safeguards  against 
abuse  and  retain  some  supervisory  control 
over  Its  delegates. 

Congress  should  take  more  of  an  Interest 
In  how  Its  laws  are  administered.     No  law  Is 


'■A  cleaning  house  for  complaints  against 
tactics  of  Federal  agents  could  possibly  be 
established.  The  recently  created  adminis- 
trative conference  may  be  of  aid  here.  Its 
major  advantage  Is  that  It  would  be  Inde- 
pendent of  the  agency  It  was  Investigating 
and  answerable  to  the  President  through  Its 
chairman.  In  1962  the  IRS  set  up  Ita  In- 
spection Division  to  check  the  Integrity  of  its 
employees.  The  fact  that  no  Instances  of 
wiretap  were  discovered  or  reported  since  Its 
inspection  Is  Indicative  of  the  Ineffectiveness 
of  a  program  to  poUoe  police  by  police. 
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very  effsctlve  or  promotca  aoelal  development 
iinlf  It  la  properly  admlnlatered.  Lawa 
today  are  being  mlaconatrued,  misread,  or  Ig- 
nored by  some  of  tbelr  administrators.  It  Is 
Congress  who  represents  tbe  people:  Con- 
gress must  answer  to  tbe  people.  E>elegating 
powers  to  bureaucrats  wbo  often  answer  to 
no  one  Is  not  responsible  representation  of 
tbe  people.  If  vigilance  be  the  price  of 
liberty,  that  price  has  to  be  paid  by  the  Con- 
gress as  well  as  by  the  people.  Today  we 
seem  to  be  experiencing  a  vital  lack  of  vigi- 
lance when  law  enforcement  offlclaU  disobey 
the  law  and  Congress  allows  liberty  to  be 
lessened  by  administrative  flat. 

C0NCI.US10KS 

If  the  privacy  so  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  free  and  independent  people  Is  to 
be  preserved,  our  national  lethargy  and  lack 
of  knowledge  must  be  countered.  These 
hearings  and  the  legislation  that  can  be  cre- 
ated pursuant  to  them  are  steps  In  the  right 
direction.  But  more  Is  demanded;  more  Is 
needed  before  we  as  a  nation  can  reach  a 
plateau  of  civilized  existence  above  that  on 
which  we  now  abide.  Citizen  concern  and 
assistance  Is  vitally  needed  at  this  time  to 
foster  and  nurture  the  neophyte  strides 
made  to  protect  our  privacy  and  our  heritage. 
Without  them,  this  country  Is  threatened 
with  degradation  Into  a  comatose  state  of 
dependence  and  conformity.  Encroach- 
ments on  freedom  begin  on  a  small  Insidious 
scale.  Mr.  Justice  PYankfurter  saw  this  dan- 
ger as  exemplified  by  police  excess  in  the 
name  of  law  enforcement  and  his  keen  per- 
ception pinpointed  the  aspects  of  that 
danger:  "[W|e  are  in  danger  of  forgetting 
that  the  Bill  of  Rights  reflects  experience 
with  police  excesses.  It  Is  not  only  under 
Nazi  rule  that  police  excesses  are  inimical 
to  freedom.  It  la  easy  to  make  light  of 
Insistence  on  scrupulous  regard  for  the  safe- 
guards of  civil  liberties  when  Invoked  on 
bebaU  of  the  unworthy.  It  Is  too  easy.  His- 
tory bears  tertintony  that  by  such  disregard 
are  the  rights  of  liberty  extinguished,  heed- 
lessly at  first,  then  stealthily,  and  brazenly 
in  the  end."  ■ 

Would  not  all  Americans  feel  more  secure 
and  Justly  proud  of  their  democracy  If  the 
following  were  to  become  reality  and  no  sim- 
ple aphorism:  "The  poorest  man  may  In  his 
cottage  bid  defiance  to  all  the  force  of  the 
Crown.  It  may  be  frail — its  roof  may 
shake — the  wind  may  blow  through  It — the 
storm  may  enter,  the  rain  may  enter — but 
the  King  of  England  cannot  enter — all  his 
force  dare  not  cross  the  threshold  of  the 
ruined  tenement."" 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  AND  JAMES 
RESTON  ON  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Madam  President, 
some  of  the  moat  perceptive  writing  on 
the  Vietnam  war  has  been  done  by  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  ItA  distinguished  columnist,  Mr. 
James  Reston. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  two  im- 
portant editorials  published  In  the  Times 
of  January  21  and  23.  together  with 
columns  by  Mr.  Reston  of  the  same  dates, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  33,  1966] 

Talks  WrrH  thx  VIbtcono 
Secretary  General  Thant's  formula  for  an 
Interim  broadening  of  the  Saigon   govem- 


«  Dctrfs  T.  United  Statu.  338  V£.  683.  607 
(1946)  (dlsMntlng opinion), 

"  16  Hansard.  PmrUamsnt  History  of  Eng- 
land 1307  (1763-1786). 


ment,  to  "take  over  the  responsibility"  of 
organizing  self-determination  in  South  Viet- 
nam after  the  war,  points  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem  of  achieving  a  peaceful  settlement. 
IJesplte  Secretary  Rusk's  negative  reaction  to 
U  Thant's  suggestion  and  his  almost  exclu- 
sive emphasis  on  Hanoi,  somehow  a  way  must 
be  found  to  get  talks  going  between  the 
South  Vietnamese  factions  that  are  doing  the 
bulk  of  the  fighting  on  the  ground. 

President  Johnson's  plan  for  free  elections, 
after  a  cease-flre.  Is  Itself  a  means  of  achiev- 
ing a  representative  administration  In  S.ilgon 
prior  to  American  withdrawal.  In  a  recent 
statement  by  Ambassador  Bohlen,  the  United 
States  has  Indicated  that  It  would  accept  the 
results  of  such  an  election  even  If  it  returned 
a  dominant  Communist  faction.  But  the 
real  Issue  is  how  the  elections  are  to  be 
organized. 

Essentially,  this  Is  a  question  of  the  kind 
of  Interim  government  that  will  preside  over 
the  country,  under  international  supervision, 
during  the  electoral  campaign.  The  electoral 
campaign  Itself  can  only  follow  a  cease-flre. 
But  a  cease-fire  Is  likely  to  be  achieved  only 
after  an  agreement  on  the  makeup  of  an 
Interim  government. 

Proposals  often  have  been  made — Includ- 
ing one  by  the  United  Nations  Secretariat 
after  the  fall  of  Diem  in  1963 — that  neu- 
tralist South  Vietnamese  leaders  resident  In 
Paris  be  brought  home  to  form  a  new  gov- 
ernment and  mediate  between  the  warring 
factions.  Talks  between  the  generals  ruling 
In  Saigon  and  the  Vletcong  leadership — 
either  directly  or  through  Intermediaries 
imtlally — would  be  another  possible  ap- 
proach. There  have  been  lilnts  that  the 
Vletcong  would  welcome  the  independence 
from  Hanoi  that  such  contacts  might 
encourage. 

The  Intransigent  attitude  of  Air  Vice 
Marshal  Ky,  the  present  Saigon  Premier,  does 
not  necessarily  rule  out  such  talks.  There 
have  been  repeated  rumors  In  the  past  of 
contacts  with  the  Vletcong  on  the  part  of 
South  Vietnamese  officers.  Buddhist  leaders, 
businessmen,  and  Intellectuals.  There  would 
be  little  difficulty  in  finding  Intermediaries 
if  the  United  States  were  prepared  to  en- 
courage such  exchanges.  The  aim  of  such 
talks  could  be  to  form  either  a  neutral  ad- 
ministration or  a  coalition  In  which  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army,  the  Vletcong,  the 
Buddhists,  the  Catholics,  the  Cao  Dal.  and 
other  political  elements  would  participate. 
The  attraction  of  such  an  approach  has 
been  increased  by  the  numerous  setbacks 
Communist  China  has  suffered  during  the 
past  year  In  projecting  Its  Influence  beyond 
Its  borders  from  Indochina  to  Africa.  Most 
of  Its  programs  of  expansion  or  subversion 
have  either  failed  or  have  been  deflated. 

The  result,  as  Times  Correspondent 
Seymour  Topping  reported  the  other  day,  has 
been  to  create  an  opportunity  for  the  United 
States  to  deal  with  the  war  In  Vietnam  no 
longer  on  the  basis  of  determining  "the  form 
or  Ideology  of  the  Vietnamese  nation,  but  the 
reestabllshment  In  southeast  Asia  of  peace, 
order  and  respect  for  borders"  A  Vietnam, 
Independent  from  China,  that  respected  the 
borders  of  Its  neighbors  would  be  a  Viet- 
nam contained — and  separated  from  the  rest 
of  southeast  Asia  by  the  neutral  buffer  states 
of  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

The  most  orderly  way  to  deil  with  the 
whole  problem  would  be  another  Geneva 
conference  similar  to  that  on  Laos  In  1962. 
That  conference  brought  together  the  five 
great  powers,  the  Indochina  states  and  fac- 
tions, the  neighboring  nations  of  southeast 
Asia  and  the  countries  which  comprise  the 
International  Control  Commission.  India. 
Poland  and  Canada.  The  best  method  to 
olear  the  way  for  such  a  conference  might 
well  be  a  beginning  of  efforts  to  broaden  the 
Saigon  government — a  move  that  might  also 
stimulate  Hanoi's  Interest  in  getting  into 
the  negotiating  act. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  21,  1966] 
The  Vixtnam  Decision 
Failure  of  the  Johnson  peace  offensive  thm 
far  to  bring  about  formal  negotiations  with 
Hanoi  Inescapably  raises  the  question:  what 
course  should  the  United  States  now  follow? 
Much  depends  on  Washington's  evaluation 
of  Hanoi's  ambiguous  public  and  private 
replies  and  on  the  official  estimate  of  how 
long  It  is  safe  to  keep  the  bombers  grounded. 
Is  Hanoi  holding  out  for  concessions?  Or 
Is  Hanoi  seeking  to  avoid  a  conference  out 
of  the  conviction  that  the  United  States 
will  get  tired  and  withdraw?  President 
Johnson  expressed  the  latter  belief  yester- 
day. But  his  conclusion  from  this  remalru 
unclear,  since  he  also  said:  "The  door  of 
peace  must  be  kept  wide  open." 

Many  factors  counsel  patience.  The  2- 
month  absence  of  North  Vietnamese  Army 
units  from  combat  In  South  Vietnam — which 
may  signal  a  Hanoi  desire  to  continue  the 
diplomatic  exchanges — Is  one  such  factor. 
Par  more  Important  is  the  fact  that  the  mlU- 
tary  balance  In  South  Vietnam  has  been 
fundamentally  transformed  In  the  past  year. 
The  decisive  new  element  has  been  the 
ninefold  buildup  of  American  troops  in 
South  Vietnam  to  a  strength  of  about  190,- 
000.  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces,  in- 
cluding mllltla  and  police,  now  exceed 
635,000.  With  South  Korean.  New  Zealand, 
and  Australian  units,  there  are  upward  of 
850.000  men  in  the  field.  And  the  backing  of 
American  air  and  naval  strength  gives  these 
forces  devastating  firepower  and  unparalleled 
mobility. 

This  buildup,  In  the  words  of  President 
Johnson's  state  of  the  Union  message,  hu 
put  the  enemy  on  notice  that  time  is  no 
longer  on  his  side  and  that  a  Vletcong  vic- 
tory now  Is  out  of  reach. 

Meanwhile,  it  has  become  evident  that  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  failed  to  achieve 
either  of  its  original  two  objectives.  It 
failed  to  slow  down  the  Infiltration  of  men 
and  supplies,  which  Increased  as  the  bomb- 
ing Intensified.  And  It  failed  to  bring  Hanoi 
to  the  conference  table.  The  bombing  did 
force  North  Vietnam  to  turn  from  Pelping  to 
Moscow  for  antiaircraft  missiles  and,  even 
more  Important,  for  massive  economic  and 
technical  aid.  But  this  unexpected  dividend 
argues  for  a  continued  suspension  of  the 
bombing,  rather  than  for  its  resimiptlon. 

As  White  House  security  adviser  McGeorge 
Bundy  recently  observed :  "It  has  been  made 
clear  to  us  over  a  long  period  of  time  that 
the  Soviet  Government  hopes  there  can  be 
a  peaceful  settlement."  And  Moscow  hat 
also  made  it  clear  that  peace  efforts  cannot 
be  carried  on  while  North  Vietnam  Is  being 
bombed. 

The  critical  decision  that  confronts  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  therefore.  Is  not  whether  to 
resume  the  early  bombing  of  the  North— 
which  even  Republican  leaders  no  longer 
press — but  how  to  conduct  the  war  In  the 
South  while  continuing  the  probes  for  peace. 
The  ground  and  air  war  In  South  Vietnam 
undoubtedly  will  resume  fully  after  the 
Lunar  New  Year  truce.  What  the  President 
now  must  decide  is  whether  to  escalate  that 
war  In  the  south  to  a  wholly  new  level  bT 
yielding  to  military  requests  for  a  doubling 
of  American  forces.  Such  a  move  would 
finally  convert  the  struggle  from  a  Vietnam- 
ese confilct  Into  an  American  war  against 
Asians. 

A  further  large-scale  buildup  would  not 
end  the  military  stalemate  In  South  Viet- 
nam. As  In  the  past.  It  would  be  matched 
by  Increased  Vletcong  recruiting,  infiltra- 
tion of  additional  North  Vietnamese  unit* 
and  ultimately — If  the  ground  war  expanded 
into  Laos.  Cambodia  and,  perhaps.  North 
Vietnam — by  the  entrance  of  Chinese  troop* 
Into  the  confilct. 

At  present,  American  forces  are  secure  In 
their  coastal  positions  and  cannot  be  Invol- 
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untarlly  dislodged.  General  Gavin's  recent 
advice,  not  to  expand  the  war  but  to  continue 
efforts  to  negotiate  the  peace,  has  the  force 
of  logic  on  Its  side. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  21,  1966] 

Washington:   What  Great  Debate? 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  January  20. — The  process  of 
debate  in  Washington,  even  on  so  solemn  a 
business  as  risking  war  with  a  quarter  of  the 
human  race,  Is  an  astonishing  and  depress- 
ing business. 

No  capital  ever  talked  so  much  about 
"great  debates"  or  had  so  few  of  them.  The 
Senate  has  not  been  performing  Its  consti- 
tutional function  of  "advise  and  consent"  on 
the  critical  issues  of  foreign  affairs  during 
tbe  pause  in  the  war.  It  has  been  tugging 
and  hauling  on  the  President  In  a  series  of 
disjointed  and  unconnected  statements, 
speeches,  and  television  remarks,  most  of 
them  made  outside  the  Senate  Chamber. 

The  oppoeitlon  party  did  not  lavmch  a  de- 
bate on  the  President's  state  of  the  Union 
message.  It  put  on  a  television  show  featur- 
ing Senator  Dikksen  and  Representative 
PoRD  in  a  recitation  which  differed  wildly 
from  most  of  the  things  they  have  said  about 
the  war  in  the  past. 

CHAOS   IN    THE    CORRmOBS 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  went  be- 
fore the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
today  and  when  he  and  the  Senators  emerged 
from  the  privacy  of  the  commitee  chamber 
the  scene  was  about  as  orderly  as  the  end  of 
a  professional  football  game. 

Senator  Richard  Rttbsell  of  Georgia  told 
the  crowding  reporters  that  the  general  tone 
of  McNamara'B  private  remarks  was  that  time 
was  running  out  on  the  peace  offensive. 
"Never  even  mentioned  it,"  the  Secretary  said 
later. 

No  doubt  the  discussion  Inside  the  com- 
mittee room  was  better,  but  ever  since  the 
start  of  the  peace  offensive  the  public  state- 
ments have  been  a  babble  of  disconnected 
shouts.  One  day  a  general  comes  back  from 
Vietnam  and  calls  for  a  resumption  of  the 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam.  The  next  a 
Senator  offers  his  opinion  that  escalating  the 
war  now  would  be  sheer  madness. 

Yet  there  was  no  reason  why  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  could  not  have  taken  a 
week  for  a  serious  discussion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's state  of  the  Union  message.  It  was  at 
least  a  clear  picture  of  a  perplexed  man.  It 
defined  the  dilemmas  If  not  their  solutions. 

In  any  other  democratic  country  the  par- 
liament would  have  regarded  such  a  mes- 
sage at  such  a  time  by  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  an  Invitation  to  a  debate.  The 
leader  of  the  opposition  in  both  houses 
would  have  replied  at  length,  defined  the 
areas  of  agreement  and  disagreement.  Ex- 
perts on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  would  have 
talked  on  the  aspects  of  the  message  they 
know  best.  And  at  the  end  of  the  debate, 
the  leaders  of  the  majority  party  would  have 
tried  to  answer  the  questions  raised. 

THE  mystifying   CLARIFICATIONS 

Such  a  procedure  not  only  clarifies  the 
feeling  of  a  democratic  Congress,  but  Is 
often  useful  to  the  Government  executives 
who  finally  have  to  make  the  decisions.  But 
no  such  orderly  clarifying  procedure  has 
been  followed  here. 

It  may  be  objected  that  a  public  debate 
in  the  midst  of  the  peace  offensive  would 
dramatize  the  divisions  In  the  country  on 
Vietnam— they  are  being  dramatized  any- 
way—but there  is  no  reason  why  the  Gov- 
ernment, if  it  fears  this  result,  cannot  debate 
the  Issue  in  private.  This  was  done  during 
:„f.  ^f''  "^^  ^^^  w^lle  there  were  the  In- 
evitable leaks,  these  did  little  damage. 
^  The  present  situation  Is  remarkable  in  a 
number  of  other  ways.  President  Woodrow 
wuson  died  believing  that  the  power  of  tbe 
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Senate  was  so  great  in  tbe  field  of  foreign 
affairs  that  it  could  virtually  paralyze  the 
President,  but  today  the  President  alone  can 
decide  whether  to  renew  the  bombing  or  ex- 
tend the  pause,  to  raise  or  lower  the  level 
of  violence  on  the  allied  side,  to  bomb  Hanoi 
and  mine  the  harbor  of  Haiphong  or  leave 
them  alone,  to  attack  the  Soviet  ships  car- 
rying supplies  to  the  North  Vietnamese  or 
ignore  them,  without  even  listening  to  the 
Senate. 

THE   CHINA  QUESTION 

There  has  been  no  real  debate  on  the 
China  question,  which  lies  behind  the  whole 
war.  It  Is  not  even  clear  whether  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong  have  Increased 
the  number  of  attacks  on  our  positions  since 
the  start  of  the  peace  offensive,  for  the  Pen- 
tagon has  tesUfied  that  the  attacks  have 
Increased  and  the  President  has  said  they 
have  decreased. 

If  the  purpose  of  all  this  is  to  confuse  the 
enemy.  It  must  be  a  success — for  the  so- 
called  debate  Is  certainly  confusing  every- 
body else.  The  American  people  are  enti- 
tled at  such  a  time  to  a  candid  and  search- 
ing discussion  of  the  issues  in  the  Congress 
assembled,  but  this  Is  precisely  the  one 
thing  they  have  not  had. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  23.  1966] 

Washington:  The  Mind  of  Asia 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  January  22. — The  mind  of 
Asia,  In  all  Its  different  manlfestetlons.  Is  a 
constant  puzzle  to  our  policymakers  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Vletcong  are  not  intimidated  by  our 
superior  firepower  and  alrpower:  They  Just 
keep  on  coming.  The  people  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  villages  seem  to  resent  the  bomb- 
ing of  their  dead  "more  than  the  bombing  of 
the  living.  The  brutality  of  the  Vietnamese 
to  their  fellow  countrymen  they  capture  Is 
almost  beyond  our  comprehension. 

THE   INDONESIAN    MASSACRE 

Seldom  a  week  passes  now  without  some 
startling  illustration  of  the  point.  Not  so 
long  ago,  the  Communists  In  Indonesia  were 
demonstrating  against  the  United  States,  ap- 
parently with  the  approval  of  the  Sukarno 
government  and  the  Indoneslon  people. 
Then  oame  the  brutal  murder  of  five  leading 
Indonesian  generals  and  a  vicious  counter- 
attack against  the  Communists. 

Since  then,  over  100,000,  not  1  but  100,000 
people,  have  been  murdered  In  Indonesia, 
not  In  bombings  but  In  savage  manhunts. 
Even  Sukarno  concedes  that  87,000  people 
have  disappeared  In  this  barbaric  slaughter, 
and  the  Intelligence  services  here  put  the 
total  at  nearer  130.000. 

Understanding  the  European  mind  in  the 
past  30  years  has  been  hard  enough  for  offi- 
cials In  Washlngfton,  but  Asia  Is  something 
quite  different.  The  North  Vietnamese  do 
not  react  to  our  peace  offensive  as  we 
thought  they  might.  The  South  Vietnamese 
have  been  very  quiet  about  It,  not  because 
they  approved,  but  because,  knowing  their 
countrymen,  they  didn't  think  It  would 
succeed. 

Yet  the  same  officials  who  have  constantly 
been  surprised  by  developments  In  Asia  since 
the  war,  who  were  wrong  In  their  calcula- 
tions on  the  North  Vietnamese  bombing, 
wrong  In  their  estimates  of  the  effect  of  the 
American  military  buildup,  wrong  on  a 
whole  succession  of  Saigon  governments, 
and  wrong  on  the  effects  of  our  successful 
monsoon  campaign — these  same  officials  are 
now  being  quite  dogmatic  again  about 
China. 

ROSK'S   PARALUXa 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  Is  constantly 
drawing  the  parallel  between  the  Nazi  ag- 
gression in  Europe  and  the  Chinese  aggres- 
sion in  Asia.  His  proposition  is  perfectly 
plain:  China  is  the  enemy.    China  must  be 


stopped  in  this  early  phase  of  its  aggressive 
expansion.  Just  as  the  Nazis  should  have  been 
stopped  in  the  1930's,  and  as  the  Soviets  were 
stopped  m  Greece  and  Turkey,  Persia  and 
Berlin,   after    the   last   war. 

He  may  t>e  right,  but  then  again  he  may 
not.  The  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations.  U  Thant.  who  is  Burmese  and  pre- 
sumably knows  as  much  about  Asia  as  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  sees  China  today  not  as  a 
rogue  elephant  but  as  a  nervous  wreck. 
Prime  Minister  Sato  of  Japan  thinks  China 
Is  primarily  concerned  about  her  problems  of 
production  at  home,  and  is  using  the  war  as 
a  threat  of  foreign  Invasion  to  get  more  work 
out  of  the  poor  Chinese  people. 

DrrrERiNC  views 

When  a  country  has  been  treated  as  an 
outcast,  an  outlaw,  and  a  culprit,  said  the 
Secretary  General,  referring  to  China,  "It  Is 
apt  to  act  in  a  certain  way  •  •  •,  In  such  a 
delicate  stage,  countries  will  sometimes  show 
certain  emotions,  certain  strong  reactions, 
certain  rigidities,  and  even  a  certain 
arrogance  •  •  •  " 

These  two  views  of  China  are  not  neces- 
sarily contradictory.  If  countries,  like  Indi- 
viduals, can  have  "nervous  breakdowns," 
as  U  Thant  suggests,  they  can  also  be  danger- 
ous, as  Secretary  Rusk  assumes,  but  surely 
there  Is  room  here  for  more  modest  analysis 
of  China,  lest  we  commit  more  and  more 
power  to  more  and  more  false  assumptions, 

TIME  TO  THINK 

The  Communists  may  or  may  not  need 
more  time  to  think  anew  about  the  future 
course  of  the  war  and  bring  up  supplies  for 
the  purpose,  but  the  Johnson  admintstratlon 
could  certainly  use  more  time.  It  Is  not 
agreed  about  how  to  proceed.  It  has  not  yet 
solved  its  supply  problems  In  Vietnam,  and 
it  is  not  yet  clear  about  the  extent  of  the 
China  menace  or  who  Is  going  to  help  con- 
tain China  If  It  does  go  mad. 

What,  then,  is  the  hurry?  There  is  no 
danger  that  the  American  command  can  t>e 
overcome.  We  are  constantly  patrolling  th« 
enemy  supply  lines  and  will  know  In  advance 
if  any  concentration  of  force  is  being  gath- 
ered. And  there's  nothing  In  the  situation 
other  than  past  tradition  that  forces  us  to 
act  before  we  take  time  to  think. 


MY  scouTma  past,  your  scout- 

INQ  FUTURE:  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Madam  President, 
of  all  the  many  fine  organisations  In  our 
country  which  help  to  build  youngsters' 
lives,  few  are  more  important,  more  con- 
structive, or  more  inspiring  than  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  America  is  truly  in- 
debted to  over  a  million  adult  leaders 
who  serve  the  Boy  Scouts  in  individual 
troops,  in  headquarters,  and  in  other 
capacities. 

Many  of  our  outstanding  leaders  In 
public  and  private  life  have  had  the 
happy  privilege  of  serving  as  scoutmas- 
ters. One  of  the  finest  descriptions  of 
the  joys  and  opportunities  of  scoutmas- 
ter has  been  given  by  Vice  President  Ho- 
BBRT  H.  Humphrey. 

In  the  January  1968  issue  of  the  mi»ga- 
zine,  Scouting,  he  gives  recollections  of 
his  days  as  a  scoutmaster  in  South  Pa- 
kota  In  the  1930's.  And  he  summarizes 
the  significance  of  today's  and  tomor- 
row's Scout  work.  "My  Scouting  Past. 
Your  Scouting  Future"  is  his  theme. 

I  believe  that  his  article  will  be  of  In- 
terest not  only  to  all  those  who  have 
worked  with  the  Boy  Sccjuts,  btit  to  many 
other  thinking  citizens  as  well. 
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I  Mk  muAlnunu  bonaent  that  the  Vice 
PxMlde&t'i  article  be  printed  in  the  Bxc- 
oas  at  tU«  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
aa  follows: 

llT  Boovraa  Pact,  Toux  Sooutimg  Fxrruu 
<By  HtTBOT  H.  HvurKMMJ ) 

Beontlng  la  a,  joy — and  a  ebJUlenge.  It  U 
fun  utd  teUowahlp,  adrenture  and  acbleve- 
ment,  bonor  and  patrtoUam. 

TbATa  bow  I  Talt  wb«n  I  waa  a  Scout  In 
B«T«md  Hartt^  troop  24  back  In  tba  Uttla 
town  of  Doland,  8.  Dak.,  and  that's  bow  I 
remambar  my  latar  yean  ■«  a  scoutmaater  of 
troop  6  In  Huron,  8.  Dak.  And  that's  bow 
Z  fMl  about  scouting  today. 

My  vUlt  Iwt  spring  to  the  national  bead- 
quartara  of  the  Boy  Scouta  of  America 
brougbt  b^k  many  fond  memories.  There 
waa  a  large  picture  of  Scoutmaater  Bm<- 
FHBXT  and  seven  of  bla  Scouts,  and  there 
were  momantoea  of  all  the  early  B.S.A. 
baroea — men  like  Beard,  Seton,  Weat,  and 
Badep-PowelL 

Then  tbera  were  all  thoae  wonderful  Nor- 
man Roc^feweU  paintings  that  so  accurately 
depi^  the  adventure  and  the  Integrity  of  the 
Booutlng  program.  And  there  was  a  photo- 
graph of  our  flrat  national  jamboree  that 
msda  me  recall  that  In  1935  I  was  all  set  to 
attend  that  remarkable  gathering  of  youth 
In  Waablngton.  D.C.,  when  a  national  polio 
•pldamlc  forced  Ita  poatpoBamant  until  1837. 

Appropriately  enough,  Mrs.  Humphrey 
aharad  my  visit  to  your  national  headquar- 
tara.  Juat  aa  aba  bad  shared  so  many  of  my 
days  aa  acoutmaatar.  Mrs.  Humphrey — 
Muriel — always  enjoyed  the  outdoors  and  the 
oompaay  of  Scouta.  She  called  tham  young 
Indiana. 

Aa  honor  guard  of  uniformed  Cub  Scouta, 
Boy  Scouta,  and  Bxplorera  greeted  ua  at  na- 
tional baadqxiartara.  How  that  colorful  as- 
BOrtaMnt  of  blue  and  gold,  khaki,  and  green 
dlllerad  from  my  crt^  of  boya  In  troop  S 
baoklnBureo. 

In  tboaa  days  our  people  were  pretty  down 
on  tbatr  luck  from  duat  storms  and  the  da- 
pinailnn  We  bad  a  rule  that  no  one  could 
have  a  new  uniform,  beeauae  we  didn't  want 
any  boy  to  feel  Inadequate  or  Inferior.  So 
we  pa  seed  around  second-hand  uniforms  and 
triad  to  outfit  each  boy  from  the  hand-me- 
downa  of  older  brotbera.  We  made  our 
camping  equipment,  too — at  leaat  some  of  It. 

Old  troop  0  waa  veraatlle  when  It  came  to 
maetini^.  We  didn't  even  atart  out  aa  a 
ohurob  haaamant  operation — the  church 
budget,  like  everything  elae.  waa  the  victim 
of  tba  depreallon  and.  therefore,  too  skimpy 
to  allow  for  beating  the  baaement. 

We  were  sponsored  by  the  Oood  Fellow- 
ship Olaaa  of  tba  Methodist  Church  and  my 
flnt  meetlag  waa  bald  In  the  churcb'a  veatl- 
bula  d\nlBg  a  duat  atom.  lAtar  on  we  met 
o««Blde  the  church.  In  the  baaement  of  Hum- 
phrey's Drugstore,  In  my  living  room,  and,  on 
OQcaalon,  even  In  Muriel's  living  roomu 

Those  wera  dllBoult  and  trying  days. 
MoiMT  was  aearca  and  church  funda  were 
•van  laas  available.  But  we  finally  did  get 
beat  for  tbat  ehvirch  baaement,  even  though 
it  took  a  soiall  ooaq»tracy  and  a  well-kept 


We  announced  a  big  troop  bean  feed  and 
prrinterl  It  all  over  town.  A  real  crowd 
tiimad  out  and  shivered  through  the  meal. 
We  had,  on  purpoaa.  neglected  to  warn  the 
folks  that  tba  basement  wasn't  heated. 
After  that  baan  feed,  the  church  offlclala 
maznged  to  have  it  heatad  for  us. 

Ibat  was  in  19M.  I  served  aa  acoutmaa- 
tar for  about  •  year*.  During  tbat  eventful 
ttma  wa  took  into  our  troop  a  few  boys  who 
totey  ml^t  ba  labeled  Juvenile  trouble- 
mafcwa.  Da  fa^  soma  of  them  had  been 
In  a  Uttla  trouble,  bxit  tbey  wera  not  bad 
boys.    They  simply  needed  guidance,  activ- 


ity, and  work.  And  the  Boy  Scout  troop  of- 
fered these  opportunities. 

Working  with  the  troop  committee  we 
found  jobs  for  our  boys.  I  hired  two  of 
them  to  work  in  the  family  drugstore  and 
put  them  on  their  honor  to  do  well  and  to 
keep  out  of  trouble.  Olven  a  chance,  they 
came  through  with  flying  colors. 

Thoee  were  days  when  we  took  a  firmer 
stand  with  our  yoving  people.  I  bad  on 
understanding  with  my  Scouts  that  we 
weren't  going  to  have  any  smoking.  So, 
when  I  caught  several  of  the  boys  red- 
handed,  I  told  them.  "You're  through — beat 
It." 

They  were  the  moet  unhappy  boys  In  the 
world  and  they  started  coming  aroimd  my 
home  every  morning.  Finally  they  got  up 
enough  courage  to  apologize  and  we  took 
them  all  back  Into  the  troop — provided 
they  abided  by  the  rulea. 

Starting  in  1935  I  was  a  pretty  busy  p>er- 
son.  what  with  my  Scout  meeting  on  Tues- 
day nights  and  courting  Muriel  on 
Thursday  nights.  Mtulel  waa  always  a  sort 
of  aaalstant  scoutmaster.  Even  in  those  early 
days  before  we  were  married  she  encouraged 
me  to  carry  on  my  Scout  work — apparently 
she  was  already  learning  to  cooperate  with 
the  Inevitable. 

This  waa  when  Muriel  earned  the  "fastest 
and  beat  hamburger  maker  in  South  Da- 
kota"— and  those  Scouta  would  eat  them  aa 
fast  aa  she  covild  make  them.  They  always 
preferred  her  cooking  to  mine,  and  no  won- 
der. 

Once  on  an  overnight  hike  I  decided  to 
show  the  boys  what  a  great  cook  I  was.  I 
prepared  for  them  a  simple  desert — a  sort  of 
pudding  of  rice  and  raisins.  I  recall  drop- 
ping a  rather  large  portion  of  rice  Into  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water.  The  rice  kept  ex- 
panding. We  wound  up  filling  about  every 
container  In  the  camp  with  rice  pudding. 
From  that  point  on  the  Scouts  of  Troop  <J 
resolved  to  do  their  own  cooking  and  leave 
their  scoutmaster  to  other  chores. 

Sometimes  I  waa  worried  about  the  qual- 
ity of  discipline  In  our  troop.  After  all, 
eager,  spirited  young  men  are  not  easy  to 
order  about.  But  when  the  occasion  re- 
quired It,  we  would  have  good  discipline. 
There  was  no  need  to  be  authoritarian  or 
hard-fisted.  Our  discipline  was  based  upon 
fellowship,  friendship,  and  a  sense  of  pride 
in  the  achievementa  of  troop  8. 

When  I  wanted  the  boys  to  do  something 
they  did  It  because  they  knew  I  wanted  It 
done.  It  reflected  upon  the  record  of  o\ir 
troop.  I  always  was  able  to  be  "one  of  the 
gang"  without  losing  their  respect.  We 
worked  together,  played  together,  and 
camped  together. 

I  did  my  Scouting  work  right  with  the 
boys,  starting  as  a  Second  Class  Scout.  I 
went  on  to  Life  Scout.  Unfortunately,  I 
didn't  have  the  opportunity  to  flnlsh  my 
work  as  an  Eagle  Scout.  But  we  had  six 
Eaglea  In  Troop  6  and  that  waa  good  for  those 
days. 

Our  town  was  Scout-minded;  and  with  our 
little  population,  we  had  no  less  than  six 
active  troopa.  We  had  our  own  Scout- 
master's roundtable  In  Huron — all  the  Scout- 
m8LSters  in  town  met  once  a  week  at  noon. 
We  developed  great  fellowship  that  way  and 
great  competition  between  troops. 

By  1930  my  future  was  taking  a  new  turn. 
Muriel  and  I  had  decided  to  marry  and  to 
return  to  the  University  of  Minnesota  to 
complete  my  education  which  had  been  In- 
terrupted by  the  depression. 

The  move  to  Minnesota  meant  the  end  of 
my  Scoutmaster  days.  On  Scout  Sunday 
during  Boy  Scout  Week,  I  "preached"  the 
sermon  at  the  Methodist  Church,  then  made 
my  resignation  ofHclal  by  presenting  my 
khaki  ahlrt  to  my  good  friend  and  fellow 
Scoutar,  the  late  Dewey  Van  Dyka. 

Aa  a  Scoutmaater  I  waa  a  novice  and  an 
apprentice.    The  success  of  Troop  8  was  due 


in  large  measure  to  the  man  who  served  far 
some  time  aa  my  aaalstant,  Dewey  Van  Dyke, 
and  to  another  outstanding  church  man  aad* 
youth  leader,  Lynn  LaCraft.  It  was  Dewey 
and  Lynn  above  all  who  gave  stability,  con- 
tinuity, and  leadership  to  Scouting  In  our 
community. 

Dewey  Van  Dyke  waa  full  of  stories  of  his 
youth  and  hla  experiences  In  World  War  t 
He  was  a  natural  camper,  loving  the  out  of 
doors.  He  was  the  kind  of  man  that  boyi 
respected.  While  short  In  stature,  he  wu 
athletic,  competitive,  rugged,  and  a  down-to- 
earth  fellow.    The  boys  loved  him. 

Dewey's  only  son,  Bobby,  waa  a  member  of 
Troop  0.  He  waa  an  excellent  Scout  and  he 
and  his  dad  were  Inseparable  companloni. 
But  early  In  Scouting,  Bobby  was  to  lose  his 
life  In  a  drowning  accident.  This  waa  t 
tragic  blow  to  Dewey  and  hla  wife,  H&xel. 
Dewey's  wife,  like  Muriel  Humphrey,  was  % 
Scouter,  too;  her  life  waa  fully  Involved  In 
the  work  of  Troop  6. 

The  loea  of  Bobby  Van  Dyke  waa  a  blow 
to  all  of  ua.  He  waa  such  a  wonderful  boy. 
But  thla  sorrow  and  sadness  that  came  to 
the  Van  Dykes  served  as  an  inspiration  to 
Dewey.  He  redoubled  hla  efforts  In  Scouting, 
Be  and  Hazel  literally  adopted  every  boy  In 
the  troop.  Instead  of  having  one  son,  tht 
Van  Dykes  now  found  themselvea  with  any- 
where from  36  to  36  boys — treating  them  all 
like  their  very  own.  Scouting  to  them  wa< 
a  labor  of  love. 

My  dear  friend,  Lynn  LaCraft,  a  member  of 
the  troop  committee,  also  loat  hla  boy — a  for- 
mer troop  member,  Kendall — as  a  Navy  pilot 
in  World  War  n.  They  were  also  Inseparable 
companions  and  dear  friends  to  me. 

Kendall  waa  an  outstanding  Scout— an 
Eagle  Scout.  He  waa  always  the  leader  in  tht 
troop,  a  briUiant  young  man.  athletic,  an 
engaging  personality,  courageous,  and  co- 
operative. 

Lynn  LaCraft  went  on  as  did  my  friend, 
Dewey  Van  Dyke,  to  become  a  Scout  leader, 
giving  unselfishly  of  his  Ufe  to  other  young 
men. 

Tragedy  befell  two  famlUes — the  Van  Dykei 
and  the  LaCrafts — but  they  eaaed  their  sor- 
row and  pain  by  giving  of  themselves  to 
others.  ThU  Is  what  it  takes  to  make  a  great 
Scout  leader — giving,  sharing,  caring  for 
others.  What  wonderful  memories  these 
names  bring  back,  memories  of  friendship 
and  devotion  to  the  highest  values. 

We  who  have  served  as  voliinteers  receive 
far  more  frcHn  the  scouting  program  than  m 
can  poeslbly  give  it.  Whatever  I  gave  to 
scouting  waa  richly  rewarded  by  the  joyi, 
satlafactlon,  and  opportunltiea  of  working 
with  my  boya  of  Troop  6. 

Few  experiences  can  compare  with  the  rich 
pleasure  of  seeing  boys  with  whom  you  have 
worked  grow  to  sturdy  manhood  and  posi- 
tions of  respect  In  community  life. 

An  Investment  in  time  and  energy  wltb 
youngsters  reaps  the  greatest  "dlvidendi"- 
pyersonally.  for  the  boys,  the  sponsoring  in- 
stitution, for  town  and  Nation.  No  wonder 
scouting  has  grown  and  will  continue  to 
grow. 

Best  of  all,  it  is  voluntary.  This  volun- 
tarism Is  a  unique  characteristic  of  American 
life — the  willingness  of  people  to  give  ol 
themselves  to  help  others,  the  sharing  and 
the  building  together  out  of  conviction  rather 
than  ordered  direction.  Scouting  Is  one  oJ 
the  finest  examples  of  America's  genius  to 
get  things  done  through  the  citizen's  own 
initiative  and  responsibility.  And  it  offer* 
continuing  challenge  to  so  many  adults  who 
feel  a  deep  desire  to  keep  America  free  and 
to  preserve  the  spirit  of  personal  Initiative 
and  self -discipline. 

Scouting  is  more  needed  today  than  ever 
before  Life  In  America  has  changed  greatly 
in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Family 
unity  is  tested  more  than  ever.  People  are 
constantly  on  the  move  and  often  our  rooti 
are  not  as  deep  as  they  used  to  be.    Scouting 
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unites  neigh btMTs  and  former  strangers,  welds 
communities,  builds  tremendous  good  will 
and  understanding  Internationally. 

As  a  former  mayor,  aa  a  U.S.  Senator,  and 
now.  as  Vice  Preeident,  I  have  aeen  acout- 
Ing's  good  works  In  so  many  ways  and  places. 
Today  in  America's  war  against  poverty, 
Scouting  is  helping  to  bring  many  disadvan- 
taged youngsters  Into  a  new,  better  life. 

Sometimes  this  expansion  of  scouting  may 
not  be  easy,  but  It  is  In  the  finest  Scout 
tradition.  Tou're  Interested  In  the  boy — 
not  his  race,  color,  or  religion.  The  boy's 
own  growth,  his  work,  his  skill — these  are 
the  things  that  count.  You  want  to  see  that 
every  boy  is  taught  respect  for  law  and  order 
and  the  great  institutions  of  our  country — 
the  family,  home,  church,  government.  In- 
dustry. 

Quite  appropriately  this  "missionary" 
challenge  Is  part  of  your  current  break- 
through for  youth  program,  a  natlonxd  effort 
to  make  scouting  even  more  effective  and 
meaningful  aa  it  la  brought  within  the  reach 
of  more  and  more  boys.  You  are  absolutely 
right  to  be  doing  this,  because  the  program 
Is  too  good  to  keep  to  ourselves. 

Also  on  the  scouting  horizon  is  a  signifi- 
cant event  for  all  Americans — next  year's 
12th  World  Jamboree  In  Idaho.  This  will  be 
the  first  time  our  country  has  been  privi- 
leged to  be  host  for  this  international  show  of 
scouting  brotherhood.  God  willing,  I  hope 
to  be  there. 

What  a  joy  It  will  be  to  have  boys  from 
all  over  the  world  in  our  country. 

What  an  opportunity  It  will  be  for  them  to 
see  this  land  of  ours,  and  how  fortunate  we 
win  be  to  know  the  future  leaders  of  other 
nations.  They  will  come  here  as  youngsters, 
but  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  guiding  uni- 
versities, managing  businesses,  leading  trade 
unions,  or  serving  in  positions  in  govern- 
ment. They  will  be  helping  to  build  a  finer, 
more  peaceful  world. 

In  our  own  land.  Boy  Scouta  and  their 
leaders  will  play  an  ever-more  important  role 
in  helping  America  realize  its  highest  ideals. 
For  scouting  la  a  vital  activity  In  a  truly 
great  society.  In  his  inaugiual  address. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  so  well  de- 
scribed"* •  •  the  excitement  of  becoming — 
always  becoming,  trying,  probing,  falling, 
resting,  and  trying  again — but  always  trying 
and  always  gaining." 

Young  men  who  are  well  prepared  and  In- 
spired can  make  all  the  difference  In  the 
world.  That  Is  what  our  President  saw  and 
learned  from  his  earliest  years  In  Texaa  aa  a 
student  and  then,  as  a  teacher.  It  la  what 
I  remember,  too,  from  those  early  years  In 
South  Dakota, 

Much  has  happened  since  thoee  times. 
But  I  still  know  of  no  better  motto  than  to 
"Be  prepared" — physically,  mentally,  and 
morally.  I  know  of  no  higher  values  than 
loyalty  to  God  and  country. 

I  wish  every  boy  In  the  world  had  the  fun 
of  scouting,  its  training,  its  opportunities, 
its  Inspiration. 

Whatever  I  can  do  and  you  can  do  for 
scouting  is  a  service  to  a  stUl  better  to- 
morrow. 


THE  1967  BUDGET 
Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Madam  Presl- 
oent,  the  programs  in  the  budget  laid 
before  us  today  by  President  Johnson 
are,  in  general,  well  conceived  and  de- 
igned to  meet  the  Nation's  major  needs, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

What  the  budget  proposes  is  undeni- 
ably important.  How  the  Oovernment 
accomplishes  Its  goals  is  equally  impor- 
tant to  Congress  and  the  taxpayers. 

The  President's  budget  calls  for  lean 
f"°,  flexible  Government.  It  reflects 
wie  hard  choices  of  the  troubled  and  un- 


certain world  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves— a  world  in  which: 

The  defense  of  freedom  in  'Vietnam 
places  heavy  obligations  on  our  re- 
sources. 

The  unfulfilled  needs  of  one-fifth  of 
our  fellow  Americans  plead  for  greater 
national  effort. 

Our  rapid  approach  toward  full  em- 
ployment suggests  fiscal  prudence. 

To  meet  all  of  these  requirements  re- 
quires eflBcIent  and  economical  Govern- 
ment administration.  The  1967  budget 
bears  that  stamp.  There  is  not  an 
agency  head  in  Washington  who  cannot 
testify  to  the  President's  sincerity  and 
diligence  in  cutting  back  programs  and 
requiring  greater  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity in  operations. 

Were  it  not  for  vigorous  cost-reduc- 
tion efforts  and  increasing  Government 
productivity,  we  would  be  paying  $3 
billion  more  In  both  1966  and  1967  for 
the  services  we  are  now  receiving.  For 
example: 

The  Defense  Department  has  given  us 
more  powerful  and  flexible  forces,  at  the 
same  time  cutting  costs  in  1966  and  1967 
by  an  estimated  $2  billion  since  1964. 
By  1969,  the  armual  savings  since  the 
start  of  the  Defense  cost  reduction  pro- 
gram in  1961  will  be  over  $6  billion. 

We  may  be  confident  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  continue  his  quest  for  the  most 
efficient  Government  services  possible. 
As  he  stated  in  his  budget  message: 

It  Is  often  harder  work  to  save  money  than 
to  find  productive  ways  to  spend  it.  But  it 
Is  equally  Important  to  the  public  interest. 

I  believe  we  are  making  good  progress  in 
reducing  costs  and  improving  efficiency,  ^ut 

1  win  never  be  satisfied  that  we  have  done 
all  we  should. 

However,  even  though  we  salute  the 
President  for  the  leadersliip  he  has  ex- 
ercised in  presenting  a  1967  budget  that 
in  general  fulfills  so  many  of  our  na- 
tional requirements,  there  are  Issues 
raised  by  the  budget  that  will  have  to  be 
the  subject  of  searching  examination  by 
Congress  in  the  months  ahead.  We 
shall  have  to  exercise  our  Judgment  on 
these  recommendations;  it  does  not  de- 
tract from  the  excellent  job  the  Presi- 
dent has  done  on  the  whole  budget  for 
the  Congress  to  fulfill  its  own  reeponsi- 
billty  by  differing  in  some  detaila. 

First  on  my  list  is  the  continuing  fail- 
ure of  this  Government  to  undertake 
any  meaningful  program  of  readjust- 
ment assistance  for  the  5  million  cold 
war  veterans  who  will  have  had  their 
lives  interrupted  on  an  average  of  over 

2  Vi  years  each  so  that  they  could  do  their 
part  to  defend  their  country.  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  about  this  at  an  early 
date. 

Sec(md,  is  the  proposal  to  shift  many 
Government  programs  from  Government 
grants  and  loans  to  private  financing 
which  the  Government  either  would  re- 
pay, in  the  case  of  grants,  or  guarantee 
and  pay  part  of  the  interest  pajrments,  in 
the  case  of  loans.  The  impact  upon  our 
economy  from  such  a  change  should  be 
given  thorough  study. 

Any  saving  in  Government  expendi- 
tures would  be  purely  illusory.  On  the 
contrary,  the  governmental  costs  of 
using  private  financing  would  in  the  long 


nm  be  greater  than  under  the  present 
arrangement,  since  the  Government 
would  have  to  pay  interest  on  the  loans. 
And  the  extent  to  which  the  national 
debt  would  thus  be  reduced  would  not 
make  up  the  diflerence,  since  the  inter- 
est rate  which  the  Government  pays  for 
Gh3vemment  debt  financing  is  surely  less 
than  the  rate  It  would  have  to  pay  for 
private  guaranteed  loans  under  the  pro- 
posed new  method. 

At  the  heart  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem is  the  notion  of  profit  as  a  return  for 
taking  a  risk.  With  Government  loans 
there  is  no  risk;  the  banks  are  guaran- 
teed a  full  return  on  their  investment. 
What  is  being  proposed  Lb  a  direct  sub- 
sidy for  banlLS. 

Last  year,  during  the  consideration  of 
the  liigher  education  bill,  I  notified  offi- 
cials of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  that  it  looked  to  me 
as  though  they  were  tn^ing  to  get  rid  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  stu- 
dent loan  program  with  their  proposed 
insured  reduced  interest  loan  program, 
and  inquired  whether  this  was  true. 
They  assured  me  that  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth ;  that  the  insured 
loan  program  was  not  intended  to  re- 
place the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  loan  program.  Now  the  budget  con- 
tains the  following  words  on  page  131 : 

Legislation  will  be  proposed  to  shift  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  student  loan 
program  to  the  newly  authorized  subsidised 
loan  guarantee  program  *  *  *.  Aa  a  result. 
National  Defense  Education  Act  atudent 
loan  expenditures  will  decline  by  4149  mU- 
llon  to  a  level  of  $30  million  In  1987  •  •   •. 

Under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  the  Government  provides  funds  for 
student  loans  which  are  repaid  with  an 
Interest  rate  of  3  percent  a  year.  Under 
the  insured  loan  subsidy  program,  the 
Government  insures  the  loan  for  a  bank; 
the  student  and  the  Government  each 
pay  3-percent  interest  to  the  bank,  and 
the  Government  insures  the  loan  to  boot. 
This  program  is  being  turned  from  a 
student-aid  program  into  a  bank  sub- 
sidy program. 

This  country  has  never  made  a  wiser 
investment  than  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  student  loan  program.  In 
November  1964,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee,  issued  a  report 
on  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
which  contained  the  following  findings: 

More  than  37  percent  of  National  Defense 
Education  Act  expenditures — the  largest 
single  amount — ^have  gone  into  student  loans. 
Some  600,000  students  In  1.674  colleges  and 
universities  borrowed  approximately  $453 
mUllon;  the  Federal  Oovernment  oontrlbuted 
almost  90  percent  of  the  total,  and  colleges 
and  universities,  the  remainder  *  *  *. 
About  70  percent  of  the  loans  have  been 
made  to  students  with  superior  academic 
background  who  Intend  to  teach  In  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  schools  and  to  those  with 
super  lew  abiUty  or  preparation  In  science, 
mathematics,  or  a  modem  foreign  language. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
was  carefully  plarmed  with  the  poor  stu- 
dent in  mind,  and  the  program  has 
worked  well.  A  loan  to  a  poor  student 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  regular  com- 
mercial loans  with  which  banks  are  ac- 
customed to  dealing.    I  cannot  see  aa 
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Mx  and  fruitful  a  working  reljktlon- 
ililp  under  the  propoaed  program  as  there 
baa  been  with  the  National  Defence  Edu- 
oatkm  Ad  Under  the  National  De- 
fenae  Kducatlon  Act,  all  the  financial 
arrangenaente  were  handled  by  people 
whoae  first  and  foremost  concern  was 
the  education  of  the  student,  not  the 
malrtng  of  a  few  dollars.  This  means  a 
tremendous  amount  in  how  well  the  pro- 
gram works,  and  It  will  work  to  the  detri- 
ment of  any  educational  program  that 
puts  needy  students  at  the  mercy  of  a 
bMik. 

Up  to  September  1965,  approximately 
800,000  students  had  gone  to  college  In 
America  with  student  loans  totaling  $619 
mllUon.  This  great  program  must  not 
be  destroored  now. 

I  am  alarmed  to  see  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  following  a  policy  that 
apparently  is  intended  to  discourage 
large  numbers  of  farmers  from  continu- 
ing to  farm.  The  budget  calls  for  a  $900 
million  cut  in  agriculture  programs. 

The  Agriculture  bill  which  Congress 
paaied  last  year  gave  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  much  discretionary  author- 
ity. In  many  cases,  I  regret  to  say,  he 
has  been  using  it  to  the  detriment  of  the 
American  farmer.  We  are  now  engaged 
in  a  war  on  poverty  at  home.  Aroimd 
the  world,  millions  of  people  are  starv- 
ing; to  combat  this,  an  expanded  food- 
for-peaoe  program  Is  being  proposed.  I 
fall  to  understand  why,  when  we  should 
be  making  our  agriculture  programs  an 
integral  part  of  theae  efforts,  the  Secre- 
tary acts  as  if  he  never  heard  of  them. 
We  need  more  production,  not  less. 
There  is  obviously  a  great  need  for  better 
communlcatlcm  between  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  certain  other  agencies 
of  Qovemment. 

The  Department  also  proposes  to  cut 
funds  for  REA  by  $462  million.  At  the 
present  time,  there  is  a  great  backlog  of 
loan  applications  at  the  REA;  there  Is  a 
great  need  for  more  faculties  in  our  rural 
areas.  This  is  no  time  to  be  cutting 
back.  This  is  no  time  to  weaken  our 
rural  domestic  economy.  If  we  are  to  be 
stnmg  all  over  the  world,  we  miist  be 
strong  at  home  first.  Education  and  our 
family  economies  are  the  bulwark  of  our 
strength. 

FbiaUjr,  proposed  spending  for  many 
new  Qreat  Society  programs  Is  well  below 
what  CoDgrees  has  already  authorized. 
The  Higher  Education  Act  authorized 
over  $600  million  and  only  $381,400,000 
is  requested.  A  total  of  $660  million  is 
autborlMd  for  the  new  public  works  amd 
eeraomio  development  program,  yet  only 
9S97,S8S,000  is  asked  for.  A  decrease  of 
$rt.9  miBlon  is  earmarked  for  the  Man- 
power Administration. 

Z  do  not  believe  that  the  poor  should 
pay  for  the  war  In  Vietnam.  I  will  fight 
for  adequate  an>ropriatlons  for  all  these 
programs  which  help  the  disadvantaged 
in  our  society  to  help  themselves. 


LIBRART  OF  CONGRESS  FINDS 
OnUCSEN  LBQISLATIVE  APPOR- 
TIONICENT  AMENDMENT  LACKS 
"FIRM  STANDARD" 

Mr.  T7DING8.    Madam  President,  as 
a  membo-  of  the  Cooatltutlonal  Amend- 


ments Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  I  have  studied  and  voted 
■gainst  at  least  four  different  versions  of 
the  Dirksen  amendment.  Each  succes- 
sive draft  has  been  more  confusing  than 
its  predecessor.  But  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 103  takes  the  prize  for  ambiguity. 
Every  sentence  is  vague,  is  susceptible  to 
more  than  one  interpretation  or  pro- 
duces an  unintended  result.  I  analyzed 
the  weaknesses  of  Senate  Joint  Flesolu- 
tlon  103  in  the  Congrxssional  Rxcord, 
volume  111.  part  15,  page  20903.  and  vol- 
ume 111,  part  21,  pege  28749. 

The  independent  and  impartial  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  has  recently  issued  a  de- 
tailed, technical  analysis  of  the  latest 
Dirksen  amendment.  The  Library  of 
Congress  finds,  first  of  all,  that  the  entire 
theory  of  the  amendment  has  changed. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  2  was  based  on 
the  premise  that  the  law  of  the  land  re- 
quired both  houses  to  be  population- 
based  and  that  any  deviation  from  this 
requirement  required  that  a  nonpopula- 
tion  plan  be  approved  in  a  popular  refer- 
endum. In  other  words,  a  referendum 
was  required  only  on  those  States  desir- 
ing to  deviate  from  constitutional  stand- 
ards. The  Library  of  Congress  points  out 
that  under  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103, 
there  must  be  a  referendum  every  10 
years  whether  the  State  wants  to  deviate 
from  constitutional  standards  or  not.  In 
other  words,  the  people  must  decide  every 
10  years  whether  or  not  they  wish  to  de- 
part from  the  equal  protection  clause. 
This,  says  the  Library  of  Congress,  is  "not 
a  matter  of  style  or  emphasis.  It  is  a 
major  substantive  change." 

The  Library  of  Congress  had  other 
technical  criticisms.  It  found,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  unique  method  of  rati- 
fication which  Senator  Dirksen  pro- 
poses is  possibly  unconstitutional,  and 
certainly  likely  to  produce  controversy 
over  whether  the  amendment  was  prop- 
erly ratified.  The  Library  of  Congress 
also  says  that  it  is  not  certain  whether 
the  resolution  provides  for  Judicial  review 
of  apportionment  plans. 

The  most  critical  phase  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment  provides  a  State  may  deviate 
from  fair  apportionment  standards 
"In  order  to  insure  effective  representa- 
tion of  the  various  groups  and  interests 
making  up  the  electorate."  The  Library 
of  Congress  points  out  that  "there  is  no 
definition  or  elucidation  of  this  phrase." 
and  that  it  does  not  "offer  a  very  firm 
standard."  The  phrase  comes  from  the 
Joint  dissenting  opinion  of  Justices  Clark 
and  Stewart  in  the  principal  reappor- 
tlormient  decision,  but  as  the  Library  ol 
Congress  points  out  even  they  were  im- 
able  to  agree  between  themselves  on  how 
the  standard  would  guide  the  disposition 
of  four  of  the  nine  reapportionment 
cases  decided  the  following  week. 

The  Library  of  Congress  asks : 

What  U  "effectlTc  representation"?  How 
many  representatives  of  the  total  does  one 
need  to  have  effective  representation?  Does 
the  number  vary  or  remain  constant?  Is  the 
nimaber  of  representatives  proportionate  to 
the  number  of  people  with  a  particular  in- 
torest,  and.  if  not,  what  is  the  ratio  of  num- 
ber* of  representatives  to  numbers  of  people? 
Are  all  groups  with  distinct  Interests  to  be 
tnsurad     effective     representation     or     Just 


some?     If  not  all,  which?    How  are  groups 
discriminated  among? 

Is  "effective  representation"  the  ability  to 
pass  a  desired  measure?  To  veto  an  objec- 
tionable one?  Only  to  be  heard?  Or  some- 
thing else?  Is  everyone  to  be  given  equsl 
voice  In  the  legislature?  If  not,  by  what 
standards  Is  Inequality  to  be  Introduced? 

I  emphasize,  these  are  not  only  my 
questions.  They  are  the  words  of  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  ambi- 
guities which  the  Library  of  Congress 
points  out  and  which  Senators  Douglas, 
Proxmire.  and  I  have  discussed  previ- 
ously. I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  review  any  more  of  them. 

SulHce  to  say  that  there  are  sufficient 
questions  about  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
103  that  It  should  not  be  further  con- 
sidered, much  less  passed,  without  some 
hearings.  I  want  to  stress  that  this 
resolution  has  never  been  considered  in  a 
public  hearing.  No  constitutional  law 
experts  or  practicing  lawyers  have  given 
the  committee  the  benefit  of  their  views. 

When  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  was 
introduced,  I  wrote  to  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses who  testified  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  2,  and  almost  without  excep- 
tion they  found  the  new  sunendment 
vague  and  unintelligible.  I  inserted 
these  hearings  in  the  Congrkbsiokal  Rec- 
ord, volimie  ill,  part  19,  page  26002— 
but  such  do-it-yourself  hearings  are  no 
substitute  for  real  hearings  and  detailed 
study. 

I  will  conclude  by  quoting  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Library  of  Congress: 

The  change  from  the  form  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  2  to  that  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 103  has  opened  a  number  of  areas  to 
questions  and  raised  many  new  Issues.  If 
and  when  the  Senate  Is  called  upon  to  con- 
sider the  proposal  In  the  2d  session  of 
the  89th  Congress,  It  would  seem  desirable 
that  these  matters  be  fuUy  explored. 

I  would  agree. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 

consent  that  the  report  of  the  Library  of 

Congress  to  which  I  have  referred  be 

printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  report 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

Eis  follows : 

Stat*  Lscislativx  Appoktionvknt  :  An  Anal- 
ysis or  PSOFOSZD  COKBTTrUTIOWAI.  Amsms- 
MEMTS 

(By  Johnny  H.  KUllan,  legislative  attorney, 
American  Law  Division,  December  7, 1965) 

nrrxoDocnoN 
Since  the  decision  In  Baker  v.  Carr,  3» 
U.S.  186  (leeS),  holding  that  the  apportion- 
ment of  State  legislatures  presented  an  Issue 
cognizable  by  the  Federal  courts,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  In  Congress  of  a  legis- 
lative response.  With  the  decision  In 
Reynolds  v.  Sims,  877  VS.  633  (1964),  and 
five  companion  cases,  that  both  houses  of  a 
bicameral  leglslatttre  must  be  apportioned 
substantially  on  the  basis  of  population  (the 
so-called  one-man,  one-vote  rule) ,'  the  dis- 
cussion aammned  greater  Immediacy  and 
fcwcp.  The  adjournment  of  the  88th  Oon- 
grees  was  delayed  while  Congress  debated 
measures  to  strip  the  Federal  courts  of  Juris- 
diction of  the  field  or  to  delay  implementa- 
tion of  the  decisions.  Nothing  was  enacted. 
In  the  1st  seeslon  of  the  89th  Congress  the 
debate  resumed.  Hearlngt  were  held  In  both 
Houses.  While  no  action  wb«  taken  In  ths 
House,  the  Senate  debated  at  length  a  pro* 
poaal  by  Senator  DnucsDr  and  others  for  a 
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constitutional  amendment  which  would 
have  allowed  States  to  apportion  one  house 
of  their  legislatures  on  a  nonptopulatlon 
basis.  If  the  voters  of  the  States  approved. 
The  proposal  (S.J.  Res.  2)  received  a  majority 
vote  but  fell  short  of  the  two-thirds  required 
for  proposing  constitutional  amendments. 
(Congressional  Rikord,  vol.  Ill,  pt.  14,  p. 
19373.) 

Late  in  the  session  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  reported  without  recommenda- 
tion a  revised  version  of  Senator  Dirksin's 
proposal,  and  It  Is  expected  that  the  2d 
Mtslon  of  the  89th  Congress  will  be  faced 
with  the  Issue  again. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  analyze 
the  various  proposals,  with  greatest  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  revised  Dirksen  measure, 
from  a  technical  viewpoint,  raising  and  con- 
sidering all  the  objections  to  phraseology, 
meaning,  and  content  which  might  fairly  be 
made.  A  constitutional  amendment,  unlike 
a  statute,  cannot  easily  be  amended  or  re- 
vised once  it  is  In  effect  In  order  to  Iron  out 
unforeseen  problems,  to  clarify  an  ambigu- 
ous phrase,  or  to  correct  what  is  thought  to 
be  an  erroneous  interpretation. 

Only  peripherally  will  the  merits  of  the 
propoeed  smiendments  be  touched  upon  and 
then  only  where  unavoidable.  Consideration 
of  the  merits  should  be  a  separate  matter 
from  consideration  of  the  technical  features 
of  draftsmanship.  It  Is,  of  course,  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  success  or  failure  of  the  ef- 
fort to  modify  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions 
will  be  decided  on  the  merits  of  the  sub- 
stantive issues,  but  if  It  is  decided  that 
modification  is  in  order,  the  interests  of  both 
proponents  and  opponents  are  served  by  at- 
tempting to  make  certain  that  the  langruage 
used  to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  the  measure 
adopted  actually  does  so  and  does  not  effect 
more  sweeping  changes  or  some  not  contem- 
plated. 

Therefore,  the  tone  of  this  paper  is  delib- 
erately and  possibly  unnecessarily  critical 
In  order  to  develop  for  consideration,  as 
sharply  as  possible,  the  meanings  (or  pos- 
sible constructions)  of  the  various  proposals. 

SENATE    JOINT   RESOLTTTION    103 

The  measure  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103.  Is 
set  out  In  full  below.  Other  proposed 
amendments,  including  Senator  Dibkben's 
earlier  versions,  are  set  out  in  appendix  A  and 
are  referred  to  throughout  this  paper.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  103  provides : 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejn-esentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (ttoo-thirda 
0/  each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the 
following  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  of  Its  submission  to  the  States  by  the 
Congress,  provided  that  each  such  legislature 
shall  include  one  house  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  substantial  equality  of  population  In 
accordance  with  the  most  recent  enumera- 
tion provided  for  in  section  2  of  article  I: 
"  'article  — 

"  'Section  1.  The  legislature  of  each  State 
shall  be  apportioned  by  the  people  of  that 
State  at  each  general  election  for  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  Congress  held  next  follow- 
ing the  year  in  which  there  is  commenced 
each  enumeration  provided  for  In  section  2 
of  article  I.  In  the  case  of  a  bicameral  legis- 
lature, the  members  of  one  house  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  people  on  the  basis  of 
their  numbers  and  the  members  of  the  other 
bouse  may  be  apportioned  among  the  people 
on  the  basis  of  population,  geography,  and 
political  subdivisions  in  order  to  Insure  effec- 
tive representation  in  the  State's  legislature 
of  the  various  groups  and  Interests  making 
Mp  the  electorate.    In  the  case  of  a  unicam- 


eral legislature,  the  house  may  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  people  on  the  basis  of  sub- 
stantial equality  of  population  with  such 
weight  given  to  geography  and  political  sub- 
divisions as  will  Insiire  effective  representa- 
tion In  the  State's  legislature  of  the  various 
groups  and  Interests  making  up  the  elec- 
torate. 

"  'Sec.  2.  A  plan  of  apportionment  shall 
become  effective  only  after  It  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  State 
and  approved  by  a  majority  of  those  voting 
on  that  Issue  at  a  statewide  election  held 
in  accordance  with  law  and  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution.  If  submitted  by  a  bi- 
cameral legislature  the  plan  of  apportion- 
ment shall  have  been  approved  prior  to  such 
election  by  both  houses,  one  of  which  shall 
be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  substantial 
equality  of  population;  if  otherwise  submit- 
ted it  shall  have  been  found  by  the  courts 
prior  to  such  election  to  be  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Constitution,  includ- 
ing this  article.  In  addition  to  any  other 
plans  of  apportionment  which  may  be  sub- 
mitted at  such  election,  there  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  people  an  alternative 
plan  of  apportionment  based  solely  on  sub- 
stantial equality  of  population.  The  plan 
of  apportionment  approved  by  a  majority  of 
those  voting  on  that  issue  shall  be  promptly 
placed  in  effect.'  " 

In  introducing  the  proposal  on  August  11, 
1965,  Senator  Dirksen  stated  that  it  was 
drafted  to  take  into  account  "every  valid 
contention"  that  was  made  against  the  origi- 
nal version  of  the  amendment.  (Congrxs- 
sional RxcoRO,  vol.  Ill,  pt.  16,  p.  20119.) 
Thus,  In  the  following  discussion,  reference 
will  be  made  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2 
and  to  the  revised  version  voted  on  August 
4,  1966,  both  of  which  are  set  out  in  ap- 
pendix A. 

A    BROAD    VIEW 

The  proposed  amendments  adopt  several 
approaches.  Some  provide  simply  that  the 
U.S.  Constitution  does  not  prohibit  States 
having  bicameral  legislatures  from  appor- 
tioning one  house  on  nonpopulatlon  fac- 
tors. An  example,  set  out  in  appendix  A,  is 
House  Joint  Resolution  2,  which  weus  the 
object  of  an  effort  to  get  at  least  one  }»'opoeal 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  in  the  1st  session  of 
the  89th  Congress. 

Others,  such  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2. 
accept  the  Reynolds  holding  and  provide  a 
means  by  which  a  State  can  take  Itself  out 
from  under  the  principle  of  Reynolds  with 
regard  to  one  house. 

If  we  have  read  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103 
correctly,  it  adopts  a  third  approach.  The 
various  sentences  and  phrases  will  be  ana- 
lyzed in  detail  below,  but  briefly,  what  the 
proposal  seems  to  do  is  to  set  out  within  it- 
self the  Federal  constitutional  standards  for 
State  legislative  apportionment.  It  provides 
that  one  house  of  a  bicameral  legislature  is 
to  be  apportioned  on  a  population  basis,  but 
that  the  other  house  "may"  be  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  population,  geography,  and 
political  subdivisions,  or  that  both  houses  are 
to  be  apportioned  on  a  population  basis. 
Either  alternative  is  acceptable  under  this 
proposal  provided  It  is  properly  submitted  to 
and  ratified  by  a  vote  of  the  people  every 
10  years. 

"The  change  from  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
2  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  is  not,  nor 
does  It  purport  to  be,  only  a  matter  of  style 
or  emphasis.  It  is  a  major  substantive 
change.  Under  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2, 
It  remained  the  law  of  the  land  that  both 
houses  must  be  population -based  and  that 
altering  this  requirement  necessitated  the 
formulation  of  a  nonpopulatlon  plan  and 
submission  to  the  people.  Only  those  States 
desiring  to  alter  the  requirement  had  to  con- 
duct a  referendum;  until  the  people  ap- 
proved, the  population  standard  remained 
and  had  to  be  complied  with. 


Under  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103,  there 
Is  no  such  constant  standard  as  to  the  basis 
of  apportionment,  but  there  is  a  constant  re- 
quirement as  to  the  manner  of  apportion- 
ment; that  is,  the  basis  may  be  either  of  the 
alternatives  set  out  In  the  proposal,  but  to 
adopt  either  there  must  be  a  vote  of  the 
people  in  every  State  every  10  years.  Until 
by  a  vote  of  the  people  a  plan  of  apportion- 
ment Is  adopted  every  lOth  year,  there  is  ap- 
parently no  standard,  after  the  lapse  of  the 
lOth  year,  but  a  de  facto  legislature  sitting 
under  a  no  longer  valid  apportionment. 

The  change  from  one  form  of  proposal  to 
the  other  lesids  to  a  number  of  conclusions 
which  are  detailed  below. 

THE    RATIFICATION    PROCESS 

The  earlier  versions  of  the  proposed 
amendment  provided  simply  that  It  was  to  be 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  States.  This  provision  led  to  the  con- 
tention of  some  opponents  that  this  proce- 
dure allowed  malapportioned  legislatures  to 
ratify  the  amendment  in  order  to  preserve 
their  power  and  that  because  of  such  malap- 
portionment the  majority  of  the  people  in 
many  States  would  never  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  express  themselves  on  ratification. 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  Ill,  pt.  14,  p. 
18954  (Senators  Ttdinos  and  Proziure).) 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  partially  meets 
this  argument  by  its  requirement  that  one 
house  of  a  ratifying  legislature  must  be  ap- 
portioned on  the  basis  of  substantial  equal- 
ity of  population.'  Responding  to  the  con- 
tentions of  opponents.  Senator  Dixksxn 
first  rejected  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Bath 
( CoNr.RESSiONAL  Record,  vol.  Ill,  pt.  13,  p. 
18222),  that  before  a  legislature  cotild  sub- 
mit a  nonpopulatlon  plan  to  the  people,  the 
legislature  must  itself  be  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  population  in  both  houses  Said 
Senator  Dirksen  : 

"It  is  sufficient  unto  the  purpose  to  pro- 
vide that  the  amendment  cannot  be  ratified 
unless  that  ratification  Is  approved  by  the 
house  of  the  State  leg^islature  which  is  ap- 
portioned on  the  basis  of  population.  And 
by  that  I  mean  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
recent  census,  so  that  a  State  must  provide 
a  legislative  body  which  properly  reflects  the 
majority  will,  and  the  amendment  must  have 
the  approval  of  that  body."  (Congressionai 
Record,  vol.  Ill,  pt.  15,  p.  20121.) 

The  flJTst  problem  about  this  procedure  la 
whether  Congress  under  article  V  of  the 
Constitution  may  lay  down  such  a  condition 
on  ratification,  or  for  that  matter  such  a 
condition  as  Senator  Bath  envisages.  Article 
V »  simply  provides  for  ratification  either  by 
legislatures  or  by  conventions;  a  question 
may  be  raised  as  to  whether  Congress  pos- 
sesses the  power  to  prescribe  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  ratification  a  certain  composi- 
tion of  legislatures.  It  could  be  contended 
that  article  V  limits  Congress  to  the  function 
of  selecting  the  mode  of  ratification,  whether 
by  legislatures  or  by  conventions,  and  that  it 
is  not  a  grant  of  any  broader  i>ower. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  could  be  argued  that 
article  V  Is  a  grant  of  plenary  power  to  Con- 
gress to  give  effect  to  the  will  of  the  people  to 
change  the  Constitution  and  that  the  ratify- 
ing agents  are  instrumentalities,  not  of  their 
respective  States,  but  of  Congress.  (See,  for 
Instance,  Hawke  v.  Smith,  253  UJ8.  221,  226 


'  Considered  below  in  connection  with  Its 
use  In  the  text  of  the  proposal  is  the  matter 
of  the  deflnltlon  of  "population." 

'  "The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall 
■propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution 
•  •  •  which  •  •  •  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  Constitution, 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  conven- 
tions In  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or 
the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  pro- 
posed by  the  Congress." 
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(IMO);  "Opiniong  of  the  Jtisticet,"  (304  N.C. 
806.  173  8^.  474  (1033).)  The  argument 
would  follow  that  IT  Congresa  can  reculatc 
the  eompoaitlon  of  ratifying  conventlona,  It 
e«n  impoM  atanclarda  aa  to  the  compoaltton 
of  Btete  lafflalatuTM  aa  reap«cta  tbe  ratifying 
prooaaa. 

There  U  no  concIualv«  anawer  to  either 
Tlew.  The  laaue  waa  quite  extenalvely  argued 
during  the  propoBlng  of  the  31st  amendment 
la  r«ffaTd  to  the  power  of  Congreaa  over  ratify - 
lag  oonventtoni.  and  nothing  definitive 
emerged.  Oongraea  In  the  end  did  not  at- 
tempt to  regulate  the  conventlona,  but  of 
the  43  ratifying  SUtea  which  adopted  leglals- 
tlon  providing  for  conventions,  36  provided 
that  If  Coz^raaa  undertook  to  regulate  the 
maimer  la  which  the  conventions  should  be 
oonatltuted  and  function,  the  State  laws 
would  become  Inoperative,  and  only  one  State 
actually  provided  that  Its  own  law  waa  to 
Buperaede  any  regulation  by  Congress.' 

It  ahould  alao  be  pointed  out  that  Con- 
graie.  In  the  last  several  proposals  of  amend- 
ment!, has  Inserted  a  time  limit  for  ratifica- 
tion, luract  which  has  occasioned  no  particu- 
lar comment  and  which  seems  to  have  the 
approval  of  the  Supreme  Court.  (Coleman 
V.  JfiUer.  S07  U.S.  433.  4U-A3  (1»39).)  The 
•ettlixf  oX  a  Ume  limit  U.  perhaps,  analogous. 
but  It  doaa  noi  Involve  the  same  exercise  of 
power  over  SUU  leglslaturaa  that  the  Dlrksen 
and  Beyh  propoeata  Involve. 

Two  additional  polnta  should  alao  be  made 
about  the  problem  of  Congreea  power  over 
ratifying  leglsUturea.  The  first  u  whether 
It  eould  ever  become  a  Justiciable  laaue  and 
be  Utlgated  {Coltman  t.  ifilier,  supra),  al- 
thoucb  It  may  have  been  weakened  by  B^ker 
V.  Carr,  aupra.  aeems  to  be  authority  that  a 
oongrwloDal  determination  of  this  kind 
would  not  be  reviewable. 

"nie  second  point  is  that  under  Reynolds 
V.  Siwu.  supra.  It  U  the  Uw  of  the  land  that 
both  houaaa  of  a  legislature  must  be  ap- 
porilooed  aubatantlally  on  a  population 
baala:  any  leglsUture  which  U  not  appor- 
tioned aubatantlally  on  population  u  In- 
vaUdly  conatltuted.  and  Congreea.  Insofar 
aa  tbe  ratlfyUtg  provision  Is  concerned,  would 
only  be  enunclatUag  what  Is  already  required. 
Tbla  point  la  perhapa  the  strtmgest  argu- 
ment In  Xavor  of  such  an  exercise  of  power 
by  Congreea.  but  It  lends  Itself  logically  more 
to  the  support  of  the  Bayh  proposal  than  ol 
the  requirement  In  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
lOa.  Why.  It  may  be  asked,  require  only 
half  of  what  the  Supreme  Court  haa  held 
the  Constitution  to  require? 

Aalde  from  tbe  question  of  the  power  of 
CXmgreea  to  enact  this  restriction  on  the 
ratification  proceea.  there  are  a  few  other 
points.  The  first  one  coicerns  the  language 
of  tbe  proviso;  that  la.  when  It  says  that  the 
ratltylaf  leglalature  "shall  Include  one  house 
apportioned"  on  a  population  basis,  does  It 
mean  "at  leest  one  house"  or  does  It  mean 
"only  one  bouse?"  No  doubt  the  former 
meuilng  was  Intended  since  that  would  ac- 
cord with  tbe  requirement  of  the  Court  deci- 
sions, but  It  Is  a  phrase  over  which  argument 
could  possibly  develop. 

Tbe  ssooad  point  Involves  a  question  of 
determination  as  to  whether  one  of  the 
bouses  of  a  legislature  la  <tDport.oned  on  the 
"bssls  of  substantial  equ\iity  of  pooulauon. ' 
Who  is  to  make  thU  determlnaUon?  Con- 
greea? The  oouru?  The  Administrator  ol 
Oeneral  Servtoes?* 

Insofar  ss  Colemaa  v  Miller,  supra,  stands 
for   the  principle   that   the   queeUoos  sur- 


'  Tbe  arguments,  the  history  and  citations 
to  souroes  actay  be  found  In  Small.  "State 
Oonventloaa  as  InatrumentaUtlea  for  Con- 
sldfsrtac  lUUflcaUon  of  Constitutional 
Amendments."  LacisUUve  Reference  Service. 
Amertoan  Law  Division,  Dec.  le.  l»M. 

•Undsr  •»  Skat.  7io  ii»6i).  i  u.S-C 
I  l(Mb.  the  Administrator  is  required  to  cer- 
tify receipt  of  official  noUce  of  ratification. 


rounding  the  ratification  of  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  are  political  In  na- 
ture with  the  ultimate  authority  In  Congress 
to  pass  upon  questions  of  the  adoption  of 
amendments,  it  would  seem  to  mean  that  a 
decision  by  Congress,  by  51  percent  of  the 
Members  of  both  Hoiises.  would  determine 
whether  each  State's  attempted  ratification 
Is  valid,  which  would  necessarily  involve  a 
decision  by  Congress  as  to  whether  one  house 
of  a  ratifying  legislature  was  "apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  substantial  equality  of 
population." 

Yet.  according  to  Baker  v.  Carr,  supra,  leg- 
islative apportionment  presents  a  Justiciable 
issue,  which  the  courts,  when  properly  pre- 
sented with  the  question,  must  rule  on. 
Therefore,  the  possibility  Is  prf'sented  of  po- 
litical conflict  between  two  coequal  branches 
Of  the  Federal  Government. 

A  solution  to  any  dilemma  would  seem  to 
He  In  Congress  accepting  as  conclusive  de- 
terminations court  rulings  as  to  the  popula- 
tion apportionments  of  one  or  both  houses, 
as  In  Vermont  iBuckley  v.  Hoff.  343  P.  Supp 
•73  (D.CJD.  Vt.  19«5)  (approving  legislature's 
action ) ) ;  In  Oklahoma  ( Reynolda  v.  State 
tlection  Board.  233  Y.  Supp.  333  (D.C.WD. 
Okla.  1964)  (apportionment  of  both  houses 
by  court));  or  In  Wyoming  {Schaefer  v. 
Thomson.  240  P  Supp.  247  (D.C.D.  Wyo. 
1964  (apportionment  of  house  upheld); 
Schaefer  v.  Thomson.  ClvU  No.  4717,  D.CX). 
Wyo..  Oct.  8.  19M  (apportionment  of  senate 
by  court) )  But  what  would  be  the  situa- 
tion In  the  case  of  a  State  where  reappor- 
tionment was  approved  by  the  court  because 
no  one  contested  it  iBuiterworth  v  Demp- 
»ey.  337  P  Supp  303.  313  (DCD  Conn 
1905)),  or  where  the  contest  went  only  to 
certain  feotures  of  the  plan  (Mann  v.  Davis 
345  P.  Supp  241  ID  CD  Va  1965),  alfd.  per 
curiam  34  Law  Week  3141  (Sup.  Ct..  Oct. 
35.  1965)  ).  or  where  there  has  been  no  liti- 
gation, as  In  Massachusetts.  Maine,  or  Ore- 
gon? In  the  absence  of  a  court  decision  or 
a  completely  pertinent  court  holding,  would 
Congreea  In  each  case  Investigate  and  deter- 
mine whether  a  legislature  had  one  house 
apportioned  substantially  on  population? 
What  standards  would  It  use?  Would  It  se- 
lect from  among  varying  standards  used  by 
the  lower  Federal  couru  or  would  It  fonnu- 
Ute  Its  own'>  Clearly,  the  provision  doee 
rates  some  dlfllcultlee. 

JtJDlClAL    KXVirW 

An  objection  raised  under  the  langxiage 
Of  the  earlier  versions  of  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment was  that  It  could  be  read  to  deny  to 
the  Federal  Judiciary  any  power  to  review  the 
apportionment  of  either  house  of  a  State 
liflalature.  (Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
Ctty  of  New  Tork.  committee  on  federal 
toflslatlon.  "Propoeed  Constitutional 
Amendments  and  Jurisdictional  Umltatlons 
on  Federal  Courts  With  Respect  to  Apnor- 
tlonment  of  State  Legislature."  p.  8  (New 
Tork.  1965)  (mlmeo).  hereafter  cited  as 
Hew  Tork  City  l>ar  report  i  This  reading 
a-oe-  from  the  first  sentence  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  3  which  provided: 

"The  right  and  power  to  determine  the 
composition  of  the  legislature  of  a  State 
and  the  apportionment  of  the  njembershlp 
thereof  shall  remain  In  the  people  of  that 
State  •• 

Senator  Dtkkszn  explicitly  denied  that 
the  sentence  was  directed  toward  or  would 
Hmlt  Judicial  review  (Reapportionment  of 
State  leglalatviree.  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amendments. 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  89th  Cong..  1st 
ssea.  hereafter  cited  as  hearings.)  Otbeie 
eonfeesed  to  some  worry  about  the  sentence 
trot  Robert  D.  Dixon  o'  the  George  Waah- 
tn^ton   University   Law  School  said: 

"I  am  troubled  by  the  first  sentence  •  •  • 
If  It  doee  not  relate  to  court  Jurisdiction.  It 
Is  dUBcult  to  know  what  Important  function 
It  servee  that  would  be  lost  If  it  were  deleted. 


In  other  words.  It  seems  to  me  there  Is  at 
best  an  amblgiUty  here"  (hearings,  343). 

The  language  was  deleted  from  the  pn>. 
posal  voted  on  In  August.  Senator  TTDrnfls 
has  suggested  that  the  first  sentence  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  Is  a  "subtle 
reincarnation"  of  the  first  sentence  In  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  2. 

"Does  not  apportionment  'by  the  people' 
as  provided  In  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103 
prohibit  Judicial  review  of  an  apportion* 
ment  plan?  In  the  absence  of  categorical 
language  to  the  contrary.  I  would  have  real 
doubts."  (CoNGKsssiONAi.  RscosD,  vol.  Ill 
pt.  15.  p.  20903.) 

When  Introducing  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 103.  Senator  Dukskn  said: 

"I  might  also  say  that  this  amendment 
provides  for  Judicial  review  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  an  apportionment  plan  before 
It  is  submitted  to  tbe  people  unless  It  has 
received  the  approval  of  the  House  of  the 
legislature  apportioned  on  population  only." 

(COMCKXBSIONAI.  REOOU,    VOl.    Ill,   pt.    15    pn 

20131-20122.) 

Senator  Diskskk  refers  apparently  to  the 
second  sentence  of  section  2.  In  that  case, 
whatever  the  first  sentence  of  section  1  may 
mean,  the  second  sentence  of  section  2  would 
prevent  Judicial  review  of  a  non-population 
based  plan  at  least  prior  to  Its  submission  to 
the  voters  provided  that  one  house  of  the 
submitting  legislature  was  apportioned  on 
population.  This  denial  of  review  would 
apparently  apply  to  the  plan  for  the  popula- 
tion-apportioned house  as  well  as  to  the 
other,  thus  precluding  any  determination 
that  the  proposed  plan  did  provide  for  one 
hoxxse  In  conformity  with  the  holding  of  the 
Reynolds  case. 

Whether  review  would  be  possible  of  the 
second  plan  required  to  be  submitted — that 
Is.  the  populaUon-baaed  plan  for  both 
houses — is  apparently  left  open  by  the  prior 
sentence  and  would  presumably  turn,  as 
would  the  question  of  Judicial  review  sub- 
sequent to  approval  by  the  people,  upon  how 
the  first  sentence  of  section  1  is  Interpreted.* 

Although  It  Is  not  free  from  ambiguity.  It 
can  be  argued  that  a  requirement,  standing 
alone,  that  apportionment  t>e  accomplished 
by  the  people  in  a  referendum  would  not  de- 
prive the  courts  of  the  pow^  to  review  any- 
thing subsequently  approved  by  them.  In 
Lucas  V.  Forty-fourth  General  Astemblf  of 
Colorado  (377  VJa.  713  (1964)),  the  Court 
struck  down  a  plan  which  had  been  passed 
on  and  approved  by  the  people  In  a  referen- 
dum; in  other  areas  the  courts  have  passed 
upon  the  consUtutlonaUty  of  nteasures  which 
have  been  approved  by  referendum  ca:  ac- 
complished throiigh  Initiative  and  refa«n- 
dum.  so  that  It  might  require  more  specific 
language  to  withdraw  appcrtlcnment  plani 
from  Judicial  review.  Consideration  should 
be  given,  however,  to  whether  the  language 
of  the  first  sentence  of  section  2  supplies 
that  additional,  more  specific  language. 

That  sentence  provides  that  a  plan  of  ap- 
portionment "shall  become  effective"  after 
approval  by  the  people  In  a  referendum. 
Whetho-  the  quoted  phrase  merely  meazu 
that  after  popular  approval  an  apportion- 
ment plan  shall  become  law.  on  the  same 
basis  as  any  other  law  and  subject  to  con- 
stitutional attacks.  <»'  whether  It  provides 
that  after  popular  approval  the  plan  has 
Federal  constlttittonal  sanction  and  may  not 
be  attacked  In  cocrt,  cannot  be  determined 
from  the  language.  The  fcH-mer  meaning 
would  comport  with  the  everyday  usage  ctf 
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'Mention  should  be  made  of  the  likeli- 
hood that  a  court  would  ref^^e  to  adjudicate 
the  question  at  a  plan  which  was  pending 
before  tbe  vot«s  on  the  ground  that  no 
JustlcUble  ISRis  was  raised  until  tbe  plan 
was  actually  approved  and  placed  Into  ef- 
fect See.  e.g,  JTos*  v.  BurKhart.  220  P.  Supp. 
148.  153  |D.C.WJ>.  Okla.  1963).  alTd  per 
curiam.  373  U.S.  558  ( 1904) . 


the  phrase,  but,  set  out  In  a  constitutional 
provision,  either  meaning  could  be  argued. 

One  phase  of  Judicial  review  which  this 
and  subsequent  language  would  certainly 
seem  to  change,  however.  Is  the  ability  of  the 
Federal  and  State  courts  to  grant  relief  In 
apportionment  cases  by  themselves  reap- 
portioning recalcitrant  legislatures.  Courts 
IQ  Alabama,  Illinois  (senate) ,  Montana, 
Oklahoma,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming  (senate) 
have  to  date  reapportioned  legislatures,  and 
others  have  Indicated  a  willingness  to  do  so. 
The  language  of  the  first  sentence  of  section 
1  and  of  the  first  sentence  of  section  3  clearly 
Indicates  that  the  only  way  to  apportion  a 
legislature  Is  by  submitting  plans  to  a  vote 
of  the  people.  The  contrary  conclusion  may 
be  drawn  only  If  the  plan  referred  to  In  the 
flrst  sentence  of  section  2  refers  simply  to 
the  plans  actually  required  In  section  2  to  be 
submitted  to  the  people,  but  this  reading  Is 
apparently  precluded  by  the  language  of  the 
first  sentence  of  section  1.  Any  apportion- 
ment plan  which  goes  Into  effect  must  be 
voted  on  by  the  people.  A  cloud  thus  would 
be  cast  over  any  power  of  the  courts  to  re- 
apportion a  leglslattire  which  has  refused  to 
act.  That  power  would  seem  to  be  a  most 
effective  one  to  force  action  from  legislatures 
Inasmuch  aa  the  courts  have  shown  great 
reluctance  to  order  directly  a  legislature  to 
perform  a  legislative  act. 

Senator  Dirkben  noted  the  problem  of 
nonaction  as  follows : 

"Then  tbe  point  was  made  that  some  State 
legislatures  have  not  reajjportloned  as  re- 
quired by  their  own  State  constitutions.  I 
condemn  such  a  practice,  and  this  present 
draft  of  a  constitutional  amendment  requires 
as  a  Federal  matter  the  reapportionment  of 
State  legislatures  every  10  years  at  the  least. 
Thus,  the  people  of  a  State  have  a  constitu- 
tional remedy  If  the  State  leglslattire  refuses 

to    act."        ( CONOKESSIONAL     RECORD,     VOl.     Ill, 

pt.  15,  p.  20120.) 

The  constitutional  remedy  would  have  to 
be  a  suit  in  a  Federal  or  State  court  seeking 
a  remedy  based  on  the  requirement  of  this 
constitutional  amendment.  Unless  the  court 
Is  to  formulate  Its  own  apportionment  plan, 
or  to  order  at -large  elections  (a  plan  of  ap- 
portionment as  any  other) ,  and  devise  a  pro- 
cedure to  submit  the  plan  to  the  electorate, 
tbe  court  would  of  necessity  have  to  direct 
the  legislature  to  act  and  to  devise  means  of 
enforcing  Its  order,  a  citation  for  contempt 
being  actually  the  court's  only  means  to  en- 
force Its  order. 

It  la  possible  to  read  the  propoeed  amend- 
ment as  not  precluding  court  reapportion- 
ment. Such  action  would,  however,  require 
the  court  flrst  to  formulate  a  plan,  choosing 
from  the  two  alternatives  which  the  pro- 
posal envisages — population  apportionment 
in  both  houses  or  one  house  solely  popula- 
tion and  the  other  not.  Then  It  could  direct 
the  proper  executive  ofQclals  to  make  prepa- 
rations for  the  requisite  referendxim  and  to 
submit  the  court-formulated  plans.  But  If 
the  legislature  had  enacted  no  measures  for 
the  conduct  of  such  a  referendum  and  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  no  money  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  conducting  It.  the  court 
would  still  be  faced  with  the  problem  of  di- 
recting the  legislature  to  carry  out  certain 
legislative  duties.' 

APPORTIONMENT    rACTORS 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  2  provided  that 
one  house  of  a  bicameral  legislature  could 
be  apportioned  "upon  the  basis  of  factors 
other  than  population"  without  defining  or 
limiting  the  factors  which  might  be  utUlzed. 
This  wording  led  many  opponents  to  suggest 
that  the  way  would  be  opened  to  racial  or  re- 

•It  has  been  the  exception  In  the  appor- 
tionment cases  when  the  courts  have  Issued 
orders  direcUy  to  legislatures,  but  for  an 
instance,  see  Holt  v.  Richardson  (238  P.  Supp. 
♦M  (D.C.D.  Hawaii  1966)). 


llglous  discrimination  by  legislatures  In 
drawing  up  apportionment  plexus.  (New 
York  City  bar  report,  pp.  (J-7;  hearings,  852- 
865;  CoMGRXssiONAi.  Record,  vol.  Ill,  pt.  18. 
p.  18359  (Senator  Mokdalb),  Oonorxssiomal 
Record,  vol.  Ill,  pt.  14,  p.  18947)    (Senator 

PSOXMIRE)  .) 

The  version  finally  voted  on  provided  for 
the  apportionment  of  one  house  "using 
population,  geography,  and  political  subdi- 
visions as  factors"  with  each  factor  to  be 
given  "appropriate"  weight  by  the  legislature. 

The  present  version  allows  the  apportion- 
ment of  one  house  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion, geography,  and  political  subdivisions 
In  order  to  Insure  effective  representation  In 
the  State's  legislature  of  the  various  groups 
and  Interests  making  up  the  electorate. 

Although  It  Is  "conceivable  that  a  legisla- 
ture under  the  guise  of  apportioning  on 
geography  and  political  subdivisions  might 
attempt  to  discriminate  racially  in  drawing 
district  boundaries,  there  would  seem  to  be 
nothing  in  the  propoeed  amendment  which 
could  be  held  to  Impair  the  authority  of 
cases  invalidating  such  manipulation  of 
political  boundary  lines.  {GomilUon  v. 
Lightfoot,  364  U.S.  339  (1960);  cf.  Wright  v. 
Rockefeller.  376  U.S.  62  (1964).)  And  It 
seenas  clear  that  coiirts  would  look  behind 
groupings  of  counties  or  townships  or  the 
like  If  there  were  sufficient  allegations  of 
racial  discrimination.  {Sims  v.  Baggett, 
ClvU  Action  No.  1744-N.  D.C.MX).  Ala.. 
Oct.  2,  1965.) 

The  above  comment  assumes,  of  course, 
that  the  proposed  amendment  does  not  affect 
Judicial  review,  and  that  Federal  and  State 
courts  would  be  open  to  complaints  of  racial 
discrimination.  If  one  concludes  to  the  con- 
trary, then,  although  the  GomilUon  case 
would  not  be  Impaired  so  far  as  Its  holding 
went,  there  would  be  no  means  to  obtain  a 
remedy. 

The  present  version  retains  the  conjvmc- 
tlve  form  of  the  statement  of  factors  ("pop- 
ulation, geography,  and  political  subdivi- 
sions") rather  than  the  disjunctive  which 
appeared  In  the  revised  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 3.*  Would  using  the  one  or  the  other 
word  at  all  affect  any  different  resvilt  In 
the  allocation  of  seats. 

The  new  and  Interesting  language  Is  the 
clause  "in  order  to  insure  effective  repre- 
sentation" to  various  groupw.  If  the  pro- 
posed amendment  does  away  with  Judicial 
review.  It  Is  not  likely  that  the  clause  will 
have  any  great  effect,  since  the  legislature 
would  have  within  Its  sole  discretion,  sub- 
ject to  voter  approval,  which  way  to  draw 
boundary  lines.  But,  If  judicial  review,  after 
adoption  of  a  nonpopulatlon  based  plan, 
is  still  possible,  a  number  of  problems  could 
arise. 

First,  there  Is  no  definition  or  elucidation 
of  the  phrase.  According  to  Senator 
DnucsEN,  the  phrase  derives  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Justices  Stewart  and  Clark  dis- 
senting from  the  principle  of  Reynolds  and 
Its  ccmpanlon  cases.  (CoNCEJcasioifAX,  Rec- 
ord, vol.  Ill,  pt.  16,  p.  20119.)  Tbe  pbrase 
occurs  In  their  opinion  as  follows: 

"Representative  goverimient  Is  a  process 
of  accommodating  group  Interests  through 
democratic  Institutional  arrangements.  Its 
function  Is  to  channel  the  numerous  opin- 
ions, interests,  and  abUltlee  of  the  people  of 
a  State  Into  the  making  of  the  State's  public 
policy.  Appropriate  legislative  apportion- 
ment, therefore,  should  Ideally  be  designed 
to  insure  effective  representation  In  the 
State's  legislature.  In  cooperation  with  other 
organs  of  political  power,  of  the  various 
groups  and  interests  making  up  the  elector- 
ate. In  practice,  of  course,  this  ideal  is 
approximated  in  the  particular  apportion- 
ment system  of  any  State  by  a  realistic  ac- 


commodation of  the  diverse  and  often  con- 
flicting political  forces  o[>erating  within  the 
State."  (Lucas  v.  Forty-fourth  General 
Assembly  of  Colorado,  supra,  749. ) 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  Justices 
Stewart  and  Clark,  relying  on  their  "effec- 
tive representation"  test,  agreed  between 
themselves  on  disposition  at  tbe  six  casee 
before  them  on  June  15,  1964.  thty  did  not 
agree  on  four  of  the  nine  cases  decided  the 
following  week.*  The  phrase,  then,  may  be 
said  not  to  offer  a  very  firm  standard. 

As  examples  of  the  problems  of  definition, 
we  might  ask:  What  is  "effective  representa- 
tion"? How  many  representatives  of  the 
total  does  one  need  to  have  "effective  repre- 
sentation"? Does  the  number  vary  or  remain 
constant?  Is  the  number  of  representatives 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  people  with 
a  particular  Interest,  and,  if  not,  what  Is  tbe 
ratio  of  ntimbers  of  repreeentatlvee  to  num- 
bers of  people?  Are  all  groups  with  distinct 
Interests  to  be  Insured  "effective  repreeenta- 
tlon"  or  Just  some?  If  not  all,  which?  How 
are  groups  discriminated  among? 

Is  "effective  representation"  the  ability 
to  pass  a  deeired  measure?  To  veto  an  ob- 
jectionable one?  Only  to  be  heard?  Or 
something  else?  Is  everyone  to  be  given 
equal  voice  In  the  leglalature?  If  not,  by 
what  standards  Is  Inequality  to  be  Intro- 
duced? 

Faced  virlth  these  and  other  questions,  a 
court  could  decide  to  leave  the  matter  to  tbe 
discretion  of  the  legislature,  subject,  of 
course,  to  such  prohibitions  as  that  on  racial 
dUcrlmlnatton.  Or,  the  court  could  attempt 
to  adjudicate  the  question  In  the  light  of,  as 
yet.  undeveloped  standards,  standards  which 
might  proceed  from  what  Justice  Stewart 
thought  were  the  two  "basic  attributes"  of 
an  apportionment  plan. 

"First.  It  demands  that,  la  the  light  of  the 
State's  own  characteristics  and  needs,  the 
plan  must  be  a  rational  one.  Secondly,  It 
demands  that  the  plan  must  be  stich  as  not  to 
permit  the  systematic  frustration  of  tbe  wUl 
of  a  majority  of  the  electorate  of  tbe  Stats." 
(Lvcat  V.  Forty-fourth  General  Astembly  of 
Colorado,  supra  753-54.) 

Where  this  process  of  adjudication  might 
lead  may  be  seen  in  Holt  v.  Richardson  (340 
F.  Supp.  754  (D.CJ>.  Hawaii  1906),  prob. 
Juris,  noted  84  Law  Week  8117  (Sup.  Ct., 
October  11,  1965) ).  In  which  the  court  con- 
sidered not  only  population  but  oompaotness 
and  contiguity  of  territory,  community  of  In- 
terest, community  of  problems,  socio-eco- 
nomic stetus,  political  and  racUl  factors  in 
rejecting  the  reapportionment  of  the  Hawaii 
Senate.  Where  the  process  of  adjudication 
could  lead  Is  speculative. 

Also  to  be  considered  Is  the  poestblllty 
of  Increased  litigation  arising  because  of  this 
phrase  In  the  propoeed  amendment.  Pres- 
ently, legislative  apportionment  preaenU  a 
Justiciable  Issue  (Baker  v.  Carr,  Supra),  but 
tbe  questions  to  be  litigated  are  pratty  well 
limited  to  population  Inequality  (Reynolds  v. 
Sims,  supra),  and  racial  gerrymandering, 
(Gomillion  v.  Lightfoot,  supra).  Partisan 
gerrymandering  and  other  such  mattera  are 
presently  not  being  oonsldersC.  (WMCA  v. 
LomeruBO,  338  P.  Supp.  916,  936  (D.C.SJ>J«.T. 
1965),  affM  per  curiam  84  Law  Week  3116 
(Sup.  Ct.  Oct.  II.  1966):  but  cf.  Fortson 
V.  Doraey.  879  VA.  438,  439  (1906).)  But, 
\mder  the  quoted  phrase  above,  one  wonden 
whether  It  would  be  open  to  anyone,  after 
ratification,  to  claim  a  cause  of  action  upon 
being  afforded  "ineffective  rapreaentation"  in 
tbe  legislature. 

Tbus,  not  only  partisan  gerrymandering 
but  legislative  determinations  of  how  much 
repreeentatton  to  afford  to  any  group  coiild 


'The  "or"  was  changed  to  "and"  by  the 
Hruska  amendment.  (Conorxuiohaj.  Rac- 
ORD,  vcd.  Ill,  pt.  14.  p.  19364.) 


»Sioann  y.  Adams.  378  U.S.  653  (1064); 
Meyers  v.  TTii^pen.  378  U.S.  664  (1904): 
Nolan  V.  Rhodes,  378  US.  656  (1964);  Heame 
V.  Smylie.  378  U.S.  563  ( 1964) . 
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tnbject  to  lltlKatlon  wltb  th«  ctajid- 
■itU  to  be  mpptted  highly  ambiguoiu  and 
tmelMff.  Thla  ■iimwi.  of  courw,  that  the 
propoMd  amendment  lea;vet  imtmiched  the 
poirer  of  ludtelml  ravlew  > 

In  ngani  to  unicameral  leglilaturea,  many 
Of  tba  Mune  oomments  could  b«  made  aa  with 
btounanl  onai.  The  only  yarlatlon,  really, 
ia  that  the  proposal  aeema  to  require  more  of 
a  population  baae  while  at  the  same  time 
eUowtnc  a  deviation  from  that  t>aae,  al- 
tboxigb  with  no  Indication  of  the  amount  of 
pennlaelble  deriatton. 


TO  THX  ROi>L|X> 

nw  propoaal  would  appareaUy  require,  as 
noted  above,  that  the  people  ratify  any 
apiMrtlamnent  plan  before  It  goes  into  effect, 
whether  the  plan  be  a  nonpopulatlon  baaed 
plaa  tar  one  bouse  or  a  plan  for  population 
■fpiitlniiiiniit  ot  both  houaes.  Several 
pblata  Btay  be  made  about  the  form  and 
manner  at  evbailaalon  and  the  actka  the 


Flrit,  the  propoaal  refers  to  a  plan  of 
mpp6rtlonmtxit  which  Is  to  be  submitted. 
The  problem  la  whether  this  plan  is  to  be 
a  formula  which,  upon  approval  by  the 
▼oters,  the  leflalature  would  utilise  In  draw- 
ing boundaries  and  allocating  seats  or 
whechar  the  reference  Is  to  a  spedflc  plan 
with  coiinty  A  allocated  one  seat,  county  B 
two  Mats,  and  so  on.  The  point  wus  raised 
in  eoxMuetlon  with  the  earlier  versions  and 
never  ayparenUy  answered:  In  regard  to 
Senate  Jotet  BesoluUon  103,  however,  the 
langoaga  of  tta«  first  sentence  of  section  1 
clearly  ssuns  to  cbooee  the  latter  meaning. 
"TlM  l^iialature  of  each  State  shall  be  appor- 
t*o— «t  br  the  people,"  it  reads,  and  the 
oommcstly  accepted  meaning  of  the  wcxils 
are  that  they  refer  to  the  actual,  physical 
act  of  alterattng  seats  In  the  legislature. 

In  tlM  Lucas  case,  the  plans  which  had 
been  voted  on  by  the  people  were  of  the  for- 
mula type,  kelag  differing  oonstltutiooal 
pfovMaos  directing  the  legUUture  to  aooord 
oanatot  ««tght  to  osrtaln  factors  and  to  do 
or  not  do  certain  things  In  apportioning." 
The  formula  then  governs  each  apportlon- 
mant  by  the  toglalature  after  each  appointed 
ttcae  for  reapportionment  until  the  formula 
*  effel*  Bhazigad.  If.  however,  a  speolflc  plan 
nust  be  submitted. .  all  the  problems  asao- 
eiated  with  the  aotual  allocation  of  seats 
would  i|lM  earrled  from  the  legislative  cham- 
bers to  a  statewide  political  campaign  every 
M -yearn. 

Saooad,  ttta  proposed  amendment  fixes  the 
tlma  when  this  spporttoni^g  ts  to  take  place, 
requiring  it  to  be  at  the  general  election  for 
Congress  following  the  year  of  each  decen- 
ntai  oansus.  For  most  States,  thla  would  not 
generally  altar  the  frequency  prescribed  In 
tlMlr  ooostltutions  for  reapportlonxasnt 
■inoe  most  of  tliem  do  provide  for  reappor- 
tioaiaent  following  the  Federal  census. 

If,  ho««*si.  It  Is  a  correct  Interpretation 
of  tbe  prbposal  that  it  xequlros  the  people  to 
pnse  on  a  plan  of  ^portionment  at  ths  gen- 
atal  election  for  Coogreae  following  the  cen- 
ens  year,  tha  eonduston  foUows  that  It  would 
reaolt  In  a  disruptton  of  the  normal  time 
»«'*•<«*■•  Tbat  ^  as  moat  State  constltB- 
tloDs  now  require,  the  leglaUture  meeting 
after  the  Federal  decennial  election  reap- 
porUona  and  the  legtslatUN  selected  in  the 
neat  election  reflects  ths  reapportionment. 

*It  aiao  leaves  nndfcussed  problems  of 
standlac,  proof,  and  remedy  which  would 
confront  complainants  In  such  a  situation. 

■•For  ooaalderatlOB  in  the  apportiounent 
eciiteat  of  tbm  working  of  the  referendum 
systeas.  see  TlanksQ»  Xaitlattv^  and  Saf eren- 
dum — with  Particular  Reference  to  Appor- 
tionment of  auto  Legislatures.  American 
Uy  OltUtod,  UglsUtlve  Reference  Service 
Aba«14.2«W. 

°  See  appendix  B  for  tha  tsxta  of  ths  two 
Colorado  propoaala. 


The  usual  thing  Is  for  the  census  to  be  taken, 
for  example,  in  1970,  with  the  report  then 
fully  available  to  the  legislatures  meeting  in 
1971  or  1972:  the  legislature  reapportions 
either  In  1971  or  1972  and  the  1972  elections 
are  held  under  the  new  reapportionment 
act.'» 

Still  using  the  same  example,  under  a 
proposal  requiring  prior  approval  by  the 
people,  the  plan  of  apportionment  would 
have  to  go  to  the  people  In  1972,  and  If 
approved  by  them  the  legislative  elections 
next  occurring  to  be  held  under  the  new 
apportionment  would  be  in  1974.  The  re- 
sult, then,  would  be  the  continuance  In 
office  for  4  years  Instead  of  2  of  a  legislature 
elected  under  an  apportionment  plan  based 
on  the  census  of  10  years  before,  or  19<I0 
to  continue  our  example. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  all  that  is  required 
to  be  submitted  la  a  formula.  It  Is  dlfBcult 
to  see  what  the  result  In  the  Interim  wUl 
be.  If  the  nrst  sentence  of  section  2  does 
not  mean  literally  what  it  says,  the  legis- 
latures meeting  next  following  the  census 
could  be  obligated  to  reapportion,  either  on 
a  population  basis  for  both  houses,  as  Rey- 
nolds now  requires,  or  In  accordance  with 
a  formula  approved  under  the  provisions  of 
this  proposed  amendment  In  the  preceding 
10  years,  in  which  case  If  the  people  approve 
the  plan  submitted  to  them  a  second  reap- 
portionment would  be  required  at  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature.  Or,  it  might  be 
that  the  legislature  would  take  the  position 
that,  having  referred  a  plan  to  the  people, 
no  action  need  be  taken  untU  following  a 
vote  of  the  people. 

For  those  States  which  prescribe  appor- 
tionment more  often  than  once  every  decade 
or  at  a  different  time  than  following  the 
Federal  census,  the  proposed  amendment 
would,  of  course,  invalidate  their  constitu- 
tional provisions.  Massachusetts,  for  ex- 
ample, requires  a  reapportionment  of  its 
legislature  every  10  years  following  the  State 
census,  which  is  conducted  in  mid-decade. 
Other  State  constitutions  provide  for  reap- 
portionment every  6  years  (Indiana),  every 
6  years  (Kansas),  or  after  any  presidential 
election  (Rhode  Island) .  It  should  be  noted, 
of  course,  that  not  all  such  provisions  are 
always  carried  out.  A  new  constitutional 
provision  adopted  by  the  Vermont  legisla- 
ture requires  the  reapportionment  of  the 
House  following  each  second  presidential 
election." 

The  first  sentence  of  section  1  apparently 
asstimes  without  requiring  that  the  appor- 
tionment la  to  be  based  on  population,  rather 
than,  for  example,  registered  voters,  because 
of  Ita  requiring  the  apportionment  following 
each  Federal  census.  The  second  sentence  of 
section  1,  however.  In  its  requirement  that 
tn  one  house  the  members  "shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  people  on  the  basis  ot  their 
numbers,"  would  seem  to  require  that  total 
population  be  used.  Several  States  presently 
Or  prospectively  use  other  bases,  such  as 
Registered  voters — Hawaii.  Vermont  (house), 
and  Massachusetts — and  the  votes  cast  at  the 
preceding  gubernatorial  election — Arizona. 
Indiana  and  Tennessee  use  total  population 
tl  years  and  older.  It  ts  expected  that  the 
Supreme  Court  in  its  present  term  will  clarify 
the  question  of  whether  total  population  Is 
the  requisite  basis  or  whether  something  else. 


«  For  those  States,  like  New  Jersey  or  Ken- 
tucky, with  legislative  elections  In  odd  num- 
bered years,  of  course,  the  corresponding 
dates  could  be  inserted. 

"Senate  Joint  ResoluUon  103  does  not 
actually  forbid  reapportionment  more  often 
than  every  10  years  so  that  It  would  perhaps 
be  possible  to  do  so  provided  the  vote  of  the 
people  requirement  were  fulfilled,  which 
would  make  reapportionment  more  fre- 
(luently  somewhat  difficult.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  first  sentence  of  section  1  could 
be  read  as  prescribing  an  exclusive  frequency. 


such  as  registered  voters,  will  suffice.  {Bunu 
V.  Richardson,  No.  318,  prob.  Juris,  noted,  84 
taw  Week  3117,  October  11,  1965.) 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  proposed 
amendment  would  not  disturb  the  various 
State  bases  and  that  "number"  would  be 
Interpreted  as  If  It  read  "as  defined  by  th« 
States."  At  best,  the  wording  leaves  the 
situation  amblguo\is. 

The  same  ambiguity  exists  In  regard  to  the 
use  of  the  word  "population"  as  It  appears 
several  times  In  S.J.  Res.  103.  It  Is  unclear 
whether  this  Is  a  reqxilrement  that  total 
population  be  used  or  not.  The  opinion  in 
Reynolds  v.  Sims,  supra,  referred  in  varioua 
paragraphs  to  all  tarms,  with,  at  one  point, 
Chief  Justice  Warren  speaking  of  "numbers 
of  people,"  "voters,"  "citizens,"  and  "qualified 
voters"  In  a  series  of  sentences  (supra,  560 
681,  662,  663),  whUe  at  another  point,  he 
wrote  within  the  same  sentence  the  phrase 
"resldenta  or  citizens,  or  voters,"  (supra,  577) . 
As  noted  above,  the  court  may  determine  this 
term  whether  total  population  or  a  lesser, 
nondiscriminatory  measurement  may  be  used 
by  the  States,  but  that  would  not  necessarily 
clarify  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103. 

A  third  point  to  be  considered  In  connec- 
tion with  referral  of  the  plan  to  the  people 
Is  the  effect  upon  those  States  which  either 
have  a  nonleglslatlve  body  do  the  appor- 
tioning or  which  provide  for  nonleglslatlve 
apportionment  in  the  event  the  legislature 
falls  to  act.  If  what  is  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  Is  a  formula  of  appor- 
tionment, no  particular  problem  would  arise 
since  the  legislature  would  be  the  proper 
agency  to  submit  such  a  formula  to  the 
votars  and  the  nonleglslatlve  apportioning 
agency  would  simply  carry  out  au^llocatlon 
of  seata  according  to  whatever  formula  wsa 
In  effect."  If,  however,  the  plan  to  be  sub- 
mitted Is  an  actual  apportionment,  a  serloui 
problem  would  arise. 

The  problem  Is  that  once  a  board  or  com- 
mission of  app>ortlonment — as  is  provided  for 
In  such  States  as  Alaska,  Arkansas,  Michigan. 
Missouri,  and  Ohio — formulates  an  appor- 
tionment plan,  how  does  It  then  refer  thla 
plan  to  the  voters?  Would  the  legislature 
be  required  to  act?  Could  the  board  or  com- 
nUsslon  by  some  procedure  get  the  matter 
on  tbe  ballot?  Each  State  would  undoubt- 
edly have  to  provide  by  statuta  or  constitu- 
tional amendment  for  the  problem  and  If  it 
did  not  do  so,  deadlock  would  develop  neces- 
sitating court  action. 

The  same  sort  of  problem,  except  that  it 
would  be  more  difficult  to  resolve,,  would 
confront  those  States — such  as  Arizona  and 
Massachusetts — ^In  which  the  legislature  allo- 
cates seata  to  the  coiintlee  and  then  the  gov- 
erning county  boards  or  commissions  district 
the  seata  within  each  county.  Here,  not  only 
would  the  mechanics  of  getting  the  plans  to 
the  voters  have  to  be  worked  out,  but  the 
question  of  the  form  of  submission  would  be 
bothersome.  Would,  for  example,  the  voten 
be  called  upon  to  pass  on,  as  a  package,  the 
allocation  of  particular  numbers  of  seats 
to  each  county  and  the  subsequent  division 
of  each  county?  Or  would  the  two  matter* 
be  presented  separataly?  Would  the  division 
of  each  county  be  voted  on  statewide  or  only 
by  the  voters  of  each  county  concerned? 

Other  States,  such  as  Illinois  and  Oregon, 
provide  that  If  the  legislature  does  not  act, 
a  board  or  commission  Is  called  into  plsy  to 
reapportion.  Such  an  agency  would  have 
the  same  problem  as  a  corresponding  agency 
Initially  charged  with  taking  such  action 
except  that  If  the  legislature  has  deadlocked 
In  the  first  place  or  refused  to  act,  it  is 
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'•The  only  problem,  actually,  would  be 
what  such  agency  would  do  In  the  interlin 
between  the  census  and  the  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple; that  Is.  whether  It  would  act  on  the  old 
formula  or  wait  to  see  If  a  new  one  wert 
adopted. 


doubtful  that  It  would  provide  the  regula- 
tory provisions  or  money  to  refer  any  plan 
produced  by  an  Independent  agency  to  the 
people. 

Another  feature  of  this  problem  is  appar- 
ently the  second  clause  of  the  second 
sentence  of  section  2,  which  provides  that  If 
the  plan  of  apportionment  "Is  otherwise  sub- 
mitted" to  the  people;  that  is.  It  Is  not  sub- 
mitted by  a  legislature,  one  house  of  which 
Ig  apportioned  on  a  population  basis,  the 
plan  "shall  have  been  found  by  the  courte 
prior  to  such  election  to  be  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Constitution,  Includ- 
ing this  article."  The  first  function  of  the 
clause  Is  apparently  to  provide  for  the  case 
of  a  legislature,  neither  house  of  which  Is 
apportioned  on  a  population  basis,  subnolt- 
Ung  an  apportionment  to  a  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple, contrary  to  the  provision  of  the  first 
clause  of  the  second  sentence  of  section  2. 

The  second  function  of  the  clause  appar- 
ently provides  for  submission  by  a  uni- 
cameral legislature,  without  regard  to 
whether  It  Is  apportioned  substantially  on 
population  or  on  population  with  weight 
accorded  to  geography  and  political  subdi- 
visions as  provided  In  section  1.  Third,  It 
could  also  take  Into  account  the  submission 
as  considered  above  of  a  board  or  commis- 
sion. 

There  are,  then,  three  possibilities  com- 
prehended by  the  phrase  "if  otherwise  sub- 
mitted," In  the  second  clause,  second  sen- 
tence of  section  2.  The  problem  is  enlarged 
when  we  consider  the  question  of  court  re- 
view. The  court  Is  to  determine  whether 
the  plan  Is  consistent  with  all  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  Including  those  added  by 
this  proposal.  Attempts  to  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  race  would  fall  before  the  15th 
amendment  and  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  sex  before  the  19th. 

But  what  would  the  plan  have  to  provide 
to  be  consistent  with  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  and  the  provi- 
sions of  this  proposed  amendment? 

Reynolds  interpreted  the  equal  protection 
clause  to  require  population-based  appor- 
tionment In  both  houses.  Section  1  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  requires  that 
one  house  be  apportioned  "among  the  peo- 
ple on  the  basis  of  their  numbers"  while  the 
other  hovise  "may"  be  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  population,  geography,  and  political 
subdivisions.  The  "may"  Is  predicated  on 
the  basis  of  approval  by  the  voters  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2.  But  is  not  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  other  house  on  population,  or 
of  both  houses  on  population,  not  also  de- 
pendent upon  approval  of  the  voters  as  pro- 
vided In  section  2?  That  Is,  according  to 
the  first  sentence  of  section  2,  a  plan  of 
apportionment  "shall  become  effective  only 
sfter"  It  has  been  approved  by  the  voters. 
Is  the  14th  amendment  replaced  as  a  source 
of  Judicial  standards  with  the  ratified  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  103? 

There  are  three  possible  conclusions,  then. 
First,  no  plan  submitted  by  anything  other 
than  a  bicameral  legislature  with  one  house 
apportioned  on  a  population  basis  could  bo 
found  by  a  court  to  be  consistent  with  the 
Constitution.  This  conclusion  would  In- 
validate unicameral  legislatures  and  appor- 
tionment boards  and  commissions  and  lead- 
Irig  to  such  a  drastic  result  would  undoubt- 
edly be  avoided  by  the  courte. 

Second,  It  could  be  held  that  as  a  prospec- 
tive plan  subject  to  approval  by  the  votera 
It  satisfied  the  requlrementa  of  this  amend- 
ment In  that  It  provided  either  for  a  popu- 
lation-based apportionment  In  both  houses  " 
or  that  the  plan  satisfied  the  requirement  of 
the  first  or  second  sentence  of  section  1.    As 


"We  take  it  to  be  required  that  any  plan 
robmltted  by  other  than  the  properly  appor- 
tioned bicameral  legislature  must  be  passed 
upon  by  the  courta. 
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we  have  noted  above,  the  Federal  courte  have 
generally  taken  the  position  that  they  do  not 
abjudicate  a  matter  which  Is  of  no  conse- 
quence to  anyone  in  such  sufficient  amount 
as  to  give  him  legal  cause  to  complain  of  it. 
A  direction  to  abjudicate  such  a  matter  con- 
tained In  a  constitutional  amendment  would 
doubtless  be  complied  with. 

Third,  the  courte  could  take  the  view  that 
until  and  unless  the  vote  of  the  people  occurs, 
the  holding  In  Reynolds  Is  the  law  of  the 
land  and  both  houses  must  be  apportioned 
substantially  on  equality  of  population.  No 
plan  which  deviated  from  this  could  be  up- 
held. 

No  prediction  is  possible,  of  course,  as  to 
the  view  the  courts  would  take  or  Indeed 
whether  they  might  find  an  entirely  differ- 
ent view.  The  problem  arises  essentially 
from  the  ambiguity  of  and  the  undoubtedly 
unintended  logical  line  of,  the  language 
chosen. 

Two  other  polnte  may  be  raised  In  regard 
to  the  provision  for  a  plan  becoming  effec- 
tive upon  approval  by  the  voters.  The  last 
sentence  of  section  2  provides  that  the  apftor- 
tlonment  plan  "approved  by  a  majority  of 
those  voting  on  that  Issue  shall  be  promptly 
placed  In  effect." 

First,  what  is  to  happen  If  the  voters  de- 
feat all  the  plans  submitted  to  them?  It 
might  be  that  certain  features  of  all  the 
plans  were  objectionable  to  a  number  of 
voters  and  that  sufficient  numbers  voted 
"No"  to  defeat  everything.  The  legislature 
would  have  been  elected  under  the  old  plan 
at  the  same  time  the  new  plans  were  voted 
down  and  would  be  sitting  for  the  next  2 
years.  Would  it  be  obligated  to  submit  new 
plans  2  years  hence  or  at  a  special  election 
in  a  shorter  time?  Is  the  requirement  of 
the  flrat  sentence  of  section  1  as  to  time 
exclusive,  that  Is,  only  at  that  time  may 
plans  be  submitted,  or  does  it  merely  set  the 
first  time  and  each  decade  the  Issue  Is  to  be 
referred  with  the  option  open  to  refer  new 
plans  In  the  event  of  a  defeat? 

Second,  what  about  the  possibility  of  more 
than  one  plan  being  adopted?  If  the  plans 
were  listed  on  the  ballot  with  the  voter  In- 
structed to  vote  his  preference  for  one,  as 
on  a  list  of  candidates,  this  result  would  be 
unlikely,  although  If  there  were  three  or 
more  plans  there  might  be  only  a  plurality 
Instead  of  a  majority  as  required  by  the 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  103.  But  if  the 
plans  were  on  the  ballot,  as  such  questions 
normally  are,  to  be  voted  on  separately  on 
a  yea-or-no  basis,  It  Is  theoretically  possible 
for  two  or  more  plans  to  obtain  a  majority, 
especially  if  the  same  number  of  people  do 
not  cast  a  vote  on  all  the  questions.  The 
prospecte  of  more  than  one  plan  winning 
are  admittedly  slight  but  some  thought 
should  be  given  to  the  possibility  as  well  as 
to  the  somewhat  more  likely  proepecta  of  the 
defeat  of  all  plans  or  only  a  plurality  vote. 

A  last  point  on  this  subject  Is  the  pro- 
vision In  the  first  sentence  of  section  2  that 
the  referendum  should  be  held  "In  accord- 
ance with  law  and  the  provisions  of  this 
Constitution."  The  phrase  "with  law"  ap- 
parently means  State  law  since  there  are  no 
Federal  statutes  on  the  matter,  although  it 
might  be  that  with  Euloption  of  this  amend- 
ment Congress  would  have  the  authority  to 
legislate  in  request  to  such  referenda.  The 
phrase  "and  the  provisions  of  this  Consti- 
tution" would  apparently  mean  nor  more 
than  that  a  State  could  not  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  race  or  sex  or  in  any  way  which 
would  violate  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment. 

CONCLTTSION 

The  change  from  the  form  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  2  to  that  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 103  has  opened  a  number  of  areas  to 
questions  and  raised  many  new  Issues.  If 
and  when  the  Senate  Is  called  upon  to  con- 


sider the  proposal  in  the  3d  session  of  the 
89th  C-ongress.  it  would  seem  desirable  that 
these  matters  be  fully  explored. 


DEATH  OP  ROBERT  M.  BENJAMIN 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, recently,  a  great  lawyer  and  a 
great  American,  Robert  M.  Benjamin, 
died  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Benjamin  became  my  friend  be- 
cause of  his  great  help  and  assistance 
in  the  field  of  administrative  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
short  biography  of  this  great  man.  as 
printed  In  the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkord, 
as  follows: 

RoBEBT   M.   Benjamin   Dos   at   69:    LAwrn 
Served  as  Statx  OmciAL 

Robert  M.  Benjamin,  a  lawyer,  former 
Moreland  Act  Commissioner  and  tormer 
member  of  the  State  board  of  regenta,  died 
yesterday  at  his  home,  46  East  82d  Street. 
He  was  69  years  old. 

Mr.  Benjamin  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Parker,  Duryee,  Benjamin,  Zunlno  it  Ma- 
lone  until  1955,  when  he  became  its  counsel. 
In  1955  he  represented  Alger  Hiss  in  his  vi»- 
successful  appeal  of  his  conviction  for  per- 
jury. 

In  1939  Mr.  Benjamin  was  appointed  by 
Oov.  Herbert  H.  Lehman  as  a  special  com- 
missioner under  the  Moreland  Act,  charged 
with  Investigating  administrative  law  In 
the  State.  Two  years  later  he  presented  his 
report  before  the  legislature.  It  was  later 
published  as  a  book  under  the  title  "  Admin - 
Utrative  Adjudication  In  New  York  State." 

He  had  a  long-standing  interest  in  publlo 
education.  From  l»f9  to  1955  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Regente,  serving  aa 
chairman  of  Its  committee  on  discipline. 
For  many  years  up  to  1962  he  was  a  trustee 
and  vice  president  of  the  Public  Education 
Association  of  New  York. 

Born  in  New  York  City  on  April  26.  1866, 
Mr.  Benjamin  attanded  Harvard  College, 
graduating  In  1917.  After  completing  Har- 
vard Law  School  in  1922.  he  served  as  secre- 
tary to  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  It 
is  said  that  the  young  clerk  won  the  warm 
gratitude  of  tbe  Yankee  Jurist  when  he  onoe 
suggested  that  a  draft  of  an  opinion  could 
be  Improved  by  being  shortened. 

After  being  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar 
in  1923,  he  Joined  the  firm  of  Root,  Clark, 
Buckner.  and  Howland.  He  went  to  Parker 
and  Garrison  in  1920  and  subsequently  be- 
came a  partner. 

At  his  death,  be  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Bar 
Foundation,  a  vice  president  of  the  New 
York  County  Lawyers  Association  and  a  trus- 
tee of  the  Practicing  Law  Institute  In  New 
York  City. 

In  addition,  he  was  chairman  of  the  spe- 
cial committee  on  Code  of  Federal  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation and  a  member  of  the  American 
Judicature  Society,  of  which  he  was  director 
from  1956  to  1960. 

Mr.  Benjamin,  who  had  been  a  captain 
with  the  303d  Infantry  during  World  War  I, 
was  a  member  of  the  Alien  Enemy  Rearing 
Board  during  World  War  H.  Thla  body  re- 
viewed cases  of  enemy  aliens  turned  over  by 
military  authorities  fpr  internment  under 
civilian  control. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  the  former 
Helen  Weil:  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Amstaln, 
and  two  sons,  Robert  Morris  and  Stephen 
Benjamin, 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  tomorrow  at 
1  p.m.  at  Frank  E.  Campbell's.  Madison  Ave- 
nue and  8Ist  Street. 
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TZMK  £3  RUNNINO  OUT 


Mr.  BARTLETTT.  Madam  President, 
the  thought  of  nations  striving  to  obtain 
nuclear  waapona  la  frightening  and  de- 
prenlBg. 

Tha  thought  la  frightening  becauae 
chancea  for  nuclear  conflict,  either  by 
accident  or  by  design,  would  be  Increased 
Immeaaiurably. 

It  ia  depressing  becauae  governmental 
energy,  ackntlflc  effort,  technical  sklU, 
and  ec,oncimtc  reeources  would  be  diverted 
from  auch  presalng  human  problems  as 
hunger  and  poverty  to  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  from  building  better  socie- 
ties to  building  bigger  bombs. 

tt  1*  distressing  that  nations  can  be  so 
misled  so  as  to  believe  power  rather  than 
economic  vlabUlty.  art,  and  Intellectual 
and  political  freedom  Is  the  key  to  great- 


It  la  dlatressing  that  seme  nations  seek 
nuclear  weapons  out  of  an  overpowering 
fear  that  warps  Judgments. 

It  Is  for  those  reasons  that  I  support 
this  Nation's  policy  "to  seek  agreonents 
that  will  limit  the  perilous  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  make  It  possible  for 
all  countries  to  refrain  without  fear  from 
entering  the  nuclear  arms  race." 

It  Is  for  those  reasons  that  I  cospon- 
tored  Senate  Resolution  179  supporthig 
efforts  to  carry  out  that  policy. 

Time  Is  running  out.  The  number  of 
nations  acquiring  nuclear  capability  In- 
ereases.  Unfortunately,  as  the  demand 
for  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  power 
mounts  and  Is  met.  It  will  become  In- 
creasingly easier  for  nations  to  build 
their  own  nuclear  weapons. 

As  Henry  D.  Smyth,  U.S.  representa- 
tive to  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  said  In  a  recent  speech: 

It  U  Impoadble  to  produea  nuclear  power 
wttSiout  prodnclog  mmterlal  uaable  tn  ii«cleu 
WMpons. 

In  other  worda,  with  each  new  nuclear 
iwwei  plant  will  ecme  a  new  temptation 
to  put  the  plant's  so-called  waste  prod- 
ucts to  some  use.  The  best  way  to  en- 
Courage  resistance  to  that  temptation  is 
to.  create  ft  world  In  which  no  nation 
need  fear  not  having  nuclear  wet^jons. 
There  must  be  a  moral  climate  opposed 
to  construction  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
practical  safegiiards  to  support  the  moral 
climate. 

The  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  has  taken  several  small  steps 
toward  setting  up  safeguards.  Agency 
ofltelals  are  inspecting  several  small  nu- 
slear  reacton  tn  several  countries. 

However.  It  Is  in>  to  the  countries  to 
oreate  the  necessasr  world  opposition  to 
thfe  spread  of  nuCRar  weapons  so  that 
the  safeguards,  not  the  possession  of 
bom^.  will  oread. 

Mr.  Smyth,  referring  to  past  and  fu- 
t«re  Agency  activities  tn  the  area  of  saf  e- 
fvards,  observed  oorreetty: 

What  w*  hsT«  aeeampUthed  U  ploneerlog 
tpA  praUmlnary.  It  U  soUdly  baa«d.  Kvery 
Mf  pQwerpUnt  tbat  comet  under  ZAKA 
laf«gu^<ta  i&  tb«  ntxt  few  ye«n  wUl 
■treogOten  th»  atructure  of  Intemstlonal 
cooptratlon  and  control.  Bvery  one  th«t 
■|a|i  oat  'dt  th«  syitam  wUl  wemken  It. 

A  similar  statement  can  be  made  about 
resolutions  such   as  Senate   Resolution 


170.  Each  such  resolution  which  receives 
strong  support  from  such  bodies  as  this 
will  give  moral  support  to  the  Agency. 
Each  resolution  which  falls  or  passes  b;; 
a  small  margin  will  weaken  support  for 
the  Agency  In  other  countrtes. 

For  that  resison,  I  hope  that  Senate 
Resolution  179  will  pass  by  a  unanimous 
vote. 

Madam  President,  by  seeking  to  limit 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  we 
are  dealing  with  more  than  bombs.  We 
are  dealing  with  enforcing  and  expanding 
the  test  ban  treaty,  which,  in  turn.  Is 
the  world's  best  protection  against  pol- 
luting the  atmosphere  with  radioactive 
fallout. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  concerned 
about  reports  that  the  level  of  radioac- 
tivity is  rising  In  the  Arctic,  despite  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  no  atmospheric 
testing  of  nuclear  devices  since  1962, 
despite  the  predictions  of  experts  to  the 
contrary. 

The  more  I  investigate  this  subject,  the 
more  I  become  convinced  that  we  do  not 
yet  possess  the  necessary  information  to 
arrive  at  a  sound  fallout  policy. 

When  I  seek  information  about  the 
meaning  of  the  higher  fallout  levels  in 
Alaska,  I  receive  vague  answers  referring 
to  tables  which  are  changed  between 
each  request  for  information. 

A  recent  article  published  In  Public 
Health  Reports,  by  the  E>epartment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  reported 
that  Alaskans  who  eat  caribou  meat  have 
absorbed  22  times  the  amount  of  cesium 
137  found  In  persons  in  other  States. 
The  report  stated  that  non-caribou-eat- 
Ing  residents  of  Alaska  native  areas  had 
absorbed  four  times  the  amount  of  per- 
sons living  in  other  States. 

A  news  report  quoted  a  Public  Health 
official  as  saying : 

These  relatively  high  leyels  are  well  below 
the  limit  officially  viewed  as  Immediately 
dangeroiu  to  health. 

Madam  President,  that  answer  Is  not 
reassuring. 

Does  the  use  of  the  word  "offlclal" 
mean  there  Is  another  view,  perhaps  a 
view  which  holds  the  ofBclal  limit  is  too 
high? 

What  does  the  phrase,  "Immediately 
dangerous  to  health"  mean?  Does  it 
mean  that  the  level  of  fallout  in  the 
Arctic  may  be  a  hazard  to  the  health  of 
future  generations?  The  statement,  like 
the  prediction  concerning  levels  of  radio- 
activity In  the  Arctic,  suggests  a  lack  of 
information. 

I  have  requested  the  Federal  Radia- 
tion Council  to  review  the  problem  of 
radiation  in  the  Arctic.  The  people  of 
Alaska,  the  people  of  the  country  have  a 
right  to  know  at  what  levels  of  con- 
tamination their  Oovemment  Is  pre- 
pared to  act  and  precisely  what  actions 
their  Oovemment  Is  prepared  to  take. 

As  I  said,  time  is  running  out. 

The  time  to  gather  the  necessary  in- 
formation is  now.  if  possible,  not  after 
the  levels  of  radioactivity  have  risen  to 
hazardous  levels. 

Senate  Resolution  179,  then,  is  not 
only  concerned  with  decreasing  chances 
of  nuclear  conflict.  Those  persons  who 
accept  stockpiling  of  weapons  as  the  way 
of  the  world,  as  a  necessary  evil  In  these 


troubled  times,  should  realize .  that  an 
Increase  In  the  level  of  radioactivity  can- 
not be  accepted  on  the  same  basis. 

And,  until  we  possess  the  information 
needed  to  make  sound  policy  decisions  In 
this  area.  It  Is  imperative  that  man  not 
Increase  the  level  of  radiation  In  the 
atmosphere. 

One  way  to  ens\u-e  that  man  does  not 
increase  the  amoimt  of  radioactive  fall- 
out in  the  atmosphere  is  to  ensure  that 
nuclear  testing  Is  not  resumed. 

The  best  ways  to  ensure  the  continua- 
tion of  the  test  ban  treaty  are  to  remove 
the  fears  that  lead  some  nations  to  seek 
nuclear  armaments  and  to  establish  in- 
ternational safeguards  against  nuclear 
stockpiling. 

Perhaps,  though  I  prefer  not  to  have 
to  try,  man  can  successfully  refrain, 
despite  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons, 
from  blowing  himself  up,  but  he  cannot 
escape  the  damage  resulting  from  In- 
discriminately Increasing  the  level  ol 
radioactivity  in  the  atmosphere. 

Senate  Resolution  179  should  be  im- 
proved unanimously. 

Madtun  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rscord  a 
copy  of  the  letter  I  wrote  to  the  Radia- 
tion Council  requesting  a  review  of  the 
problems  of  radiation  in  the  Arctic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

VS.  Skkatb, 
CoMMmxx  oir  Cokmkscx, 

January  7. 1966. 
Hon.  JoHK  W.  Oaronxb, 
Chairvuin,  Federal  Radiation  Council, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Craikman  Oabokxb:  Ab  you  know, 
over  the  last  several  years  I  have  watched 
with  Increasing  concern  the  buildup  ol  n>- 
dloactlve  contamination  In  the  plants,  ani- 
mals and  ultimately  the  people  of  Alaska.  I 
have  worked  closely  with  the  Radiological 
Health  Division  and  other  Oovemment  agen- 
cies In  a  determined  effort  to  see  that  tU 
measurements  and  aU  research  necessary  to 
the  safety  of  the  Arctic — Its  people  and  Its 
ecology — are  undertaken.  So  long  as  I  am 
In  the  Senate,  so  long  as  fallout  remains  a 
problem,  I  shall  continue  in  these  efforts. 

Results  of  these  measurements  and  re- 
search are  now  becoming  available.  They 
make  clear  that  Alaskans  are  receiving  far 
more  radioactivity  than  are  other  Amerlcaos 
In  the  other  State*.  A  recent  article  In  Pub- 
Uc  Health  Reports,  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
states  that  Alaskans  who  do  not  eat  caribou 
meat  have  absorbed  levels  of  radioactive 
cealum-137  four  times  higher  than  the  mean 
for  the  lower  48  States  while  Alaskans  who 
make  caribou  meat  a  staple  of  their  diet 
have  levels  of  ceslum-137  32  times  higher. 
The  Washington  Poet,  In  Its  story  of  tbli 
report  of  December  34.  1WJ6,  quoted  Public 
Health  officials  as  saying  "These  relatively 
high  levels  are  weU  below  the  limit  offlclaUy 
viewed  as  Inunedlately  dangerous  to  health. 

Such  statements  are  not  reassuring. 

Why  the  xise  of  the  word  "offlclaUy?"  Does 
this  mean  there  Is  another,  unofficial  view 
which  Is  leas  sanguine? 

What  does  "Immediately"  mean?  Is  thers 
reason  to  believe  that  over  the  long  term 
there  might.  Indeed,  be  health  hazards  In- 
volved? 

The  Federal  Radiation  Council  was  estab- 
lished by  the  President  to  provide  him  and 
the  Nation  with  guidance  on  the  evaluation 
of  radiation  hazards  and  the  creation  of  s»cb 
public  policy  on  the  subjaot  as  from  time  to 
time  may  be  required. 
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It  si^Mars  to  me  to  be  time  for  the  Coun- 
cil to  review  the  radiation  problem  In  the 
Arctic,  especially  In  Alaska.  It  Is  time  to 
gather  and  to  evaluate  all  that  Is  known  of 
the  contamination  by  fallout  of  the  Indige- 
nous Arctic  food  supply.  And  it  Is  especially 
time  for  the  Council  to  report  to  the  people 
of  Alaska,  In  clear,  concise,  and  unequivocal 
language.  Alaskans  have  a  right  to  know, 
and  their  Government  has  an  obligation  to 
tell  them,  the  extent  of  the  hazard — if  haz- 
ard It  Is. 

They  have  a  right  to  know  what  additional 
amounts  can  be  expected  to  enter  their  food 
chain,  at  what  levels  of  contamination  their 
Oovemment  is  prepared  to  act  and  precisely 
what  actions  their  Government  is  prepared 
to  take. 

I  would  appreciate  having  from  the  Coun- 
cil such  a  report  for  the  people  of  Alaska. 
Sincerely  yours. 

E.  L.  BA«TLrrr. 


DESERVED  RECOGNITION  TO  DR. 
RALPH  EDWARD  GIBSON,  DIREC- 
TOR. JOHNS  HOPKINS  APPLIED 
PHYSICS  LABORATORY 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Madam  President, 
early  this  month.  Dr.  Ralph  Edward 
Gibson,  director  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Applied  Physics  Laboratory, 
was  named  by  Queen  Elizabeth  as  an 
Honorary  Commander  of  the  Most  Excel- 
lent Order  of  the  British  Empire — CB.E. 

The  high  honor  was  made  in  recogni- 
tion of  Dr.  Gibson's  "outstanding  con- 
tributions to  Anglo-American  friendship 
and  understanding."  It  was  but  one  of 
many  honors  tendered  this  eminent 
American  scientist;  most  of  them,  how- 
ever, have  come  from  his  own  U.S. 
Government. 

Dr.  Gibson  holds  the  Navy's  Distin- 
guished Public  Service  Award  for  the 
direction  he  gave  to  development  of  the 
Terrier  guided  missile  at  the  applied 
physics  laboratory.  This  supersonic 
piided  missile,  which  armed  the  first 
ships  of  the  Navy's  guided  missile  fleet, 
now  guards  the  nuclear  carrier  Enterprise 
and  the  nuclear  frigate  U.S.S.  Bainbridge 
IntheGulf  of  Tonkin  off  Vietnam.  Prom 
the  Navy  Dr.  Gibson  also  received  the 
Captain  Robert  Dexter  Com-ad  Award  for 
"outstanding  research  and  development 
contributions."  He  was  awarded  the 
Hillebrand  Prize  of  the  Chemical  Society 
of  Washington  and  the  Presidential  Cer- 
tificate of  Merit  for  his  direction  in  World 
War  n  of  the  development  of  solid  pro- 
pellant  rockets.  At  that  time  he  was  di- 
rector of  research  at  the  Allegany  Ballis- 
tics Laboratory  In  Cumberland,  Md. 

Dr.  Gibson  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
applied  physics  laboratory  since  1947. 
This  organization  which  now  as  2,500 
staflf  members  In  Howard  and  Montgom- 
ery counties  in  Maryland,  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  development  of  the  Navy's 
Tales  and  Tartar  missiles  In  addition  to 
Terrier.  The  laboratory  has  designed 
and  built  more  than  30  artificial  space 
satellites.  Its  space  research  and  devel- 
^ent  for  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons 
has  provided  the  Navy  with  a  worldwide 
system  of  navigation,  extremely  precise 
to  any  weather  day  or  night. 

The  applied  physics  laboratory  is  also 
a  leader  In  the  field  of  satellite  geodesy,  a 
new  discipline  based  on  the  observations 
«  our  earth  from  the  perspective  of 


orbiting  spacecraft.  Satellite  geodesy  has 
led  to  the  confirmation  of  the  oblateness 
of  the  earth,  the  elliptlclty  of  the  equator, 
and  the  fact  that  the  ocean  surfaces  are 
not  level  but  have  highs  and  lows  that 
differ  from  each  other  by  as  much  as 
400  feet. 

Space  research  is  only  one  large  role 
played  by  Dr.  Gibson  and  his  laboratory 
In  scientific  research.  The  laboratory 
also  participates  in  the  Navy's  Poltuls — 
fleet  ballistic  missile — progrsun.  On 
each  newly  commissioned  Polaris  sub- 
marine, an  APL  team  evaluates  the  com- 
plete weapon  system,  first  under  con- 
trolled conditions  at  Cape  Kennedy  and 
then  under  the  tactical  conditions  at  sea. 

The  laboratory's  work  in  missiles  and 
space  is  supported  by  strong  research 
teams  In  such  fields  as  combustion  and 
solid  state  and  plasma  physics,  oceanog- 
raphy, geophysics,  and  bsdllstic  missile 
defense.  The  successful  tactics  against 
Soviet  antiaircraft  missiles  used  by  our 
filers  in  Vletnami  were  developed  by  ap- 
plied physics  laboratory  this  past  sum- 
mer. The  laboratory  has  made  major 
advances  in  supersonic  combustion  ram- 
jet engine  technology,  which  holds  the 
key  to  aircraft  and  missile  engines  of  the 
future.  Applied  physics  laboratory  staff 
members  recently  headed  a  national 
study  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  led  to  Improved  technology  and 
the  understanding  of  combustion  insta- 
bility In  solid  fuel  rockets,  improving  the 
safety  and  the  efl3ciency  of  these  giant 
space  and  defense  boosters. 

The  role  of  applied  physics  laboratory 
In  national  defense  dates  back  to  1942 
when  the  laboratory  was  organized  in  a 
renovated  garage  at  8621  Georgia  Ave- 
nue, in  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  to  develop  the 
radio  proximity — VT — fuse  for  rotat- 
ing shells.  Shells  with  the  fuse's  radio 
sets  In  their  noses  were  credited  with  an- 
nihilating the  buzz  bomb  over  London 
and  helping  to  stop  the  German  Wehr- 
macht  In  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 

When  the  Japanese  high-speed  planes 
and  suicide  tactics  posed  a  new  kind  of 
threat  to  the  fleet,  applied  physics  labo- 
ratory undertook  to  develop  an  effective 
antiaircraft  defense  in  the  form  of  a 
lor^g-range  supersonic  guided  missile. 
In  June  1945.  6  months  after  accepting 
this  task,  applied  physics  laboratory 
scientists,  had  flown  the  world's  first 
supersonic  ramjet-propelled  vehicle  from 
a  sand  spit  on  the  New  Jersey  shore.  In 
the  wake  of  applied  physics  laboratory's 
intensive  research  and  development  pro- 
gram the  Terrier,  Tartar,  and  Talos 
guided  missiles  evolved  as  the  Navy's  pri- 
mary anti-alr-warfare  weapons. 

Since  Its  inception,  the  laboratory  has 
worked  primarily  for  the  Navy,  for  many 
years  under  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and 
more  recently  for  Its  successor,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Naval  Weapons.  In  partnerships 
with  many  associated  industrial  and  uni- 
versity contractors,  this  team  developed  a 
large  part  of  the  Nation's  guided  missile 
and  space  technology. 

Dr.  Gibson,  the  director  of  this  out- 
standing national  and  Maryland  re- 
source, is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  where  he  received  his  Ph.  D. 
in  physical  chemistry  in  1924.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  that  same  year  on 


a  Carnegie  research  fellowship,  and 
served  on  the  staff  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution of  Washington  until  1946,  ex- 
cept for  a  5-year  period  when  he  was  on 
leave  of  absence  to  engage  In  wartime 
research  and  development.  Prom  1929  to 
1941  he  also  served  as  adjunct  professor 
of  chemistry  at  the  George  Washington 
University. 

DAN  BLOCKER  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    Madam  President, 

the  star  of  the  popular  television  program 
"Bonanza,"  Mr.  Dan  Blocker  of  DeKalb, 
Tex.,  was  the  subject  of  an  article  written 
by  Lloyd  Shearer  In  Parade  magazine  for 
January  23. 

One  paragraph  of  that  article  quotes 
Mr.  Blocker  In  a  maruier  tliat  I  think 
reflects  the  very  deep  apprehension  many 
Americans  feel  about  our  deepening  in- 
volvement In  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
paragraph  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  para- 
graph was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

At  one  time  he  was  convinced  "our  posture 
in  Vietnam  was  right  but  now  I'm  not  so 
sure."  Blocker  fought  In  the  Korean  war. 
His  squad  was  ambushed  near  hill  356  on 
Christmas  Eve  of  1961.  "Our  tanks  were  cut 
off.  My  squad  was  pinned  down  for  10 
hours.  Up  until  then  I  thought  I  was  inde- 
structible. I  realized  then  that  I  wasn't, 
that  I'd  probably  never  get  out  alive.  I 
tasted  real  fear.  I  thought  about  war  and 
what  it  did  to  men  and  for  what  purpose, 
and  I  can  tell  you  there  Is  one  helluva  differ- 
ence between  intellectualizing  about  war 
and  fighting  It.  Only  those  who've  never 
been  shot  at,  who've  never  crawled  In  the 
filthy,  stinking  mud  or  who've  witnessed 
firsthand  the  political  corruption  in  the  Far 
East — only  those  are  quick  to  send  the  flower 
of  our  manhood  to  their  death.  Like  I  say, 
I  am  a  Lyndon  Johnson  supporter.  To  my 
way  of  thinking  he  Is  a  great  and  huniane 
President,  but  still  I  question  In  my  own 
mind  whether  we  can  in  the  name  of  polit- 
ical jUBtiflcation  submit  young  men  invol- 
untarily to  a  war  which  so  many  of  them 
don't  understand.  I  just  don't  know  about 
this  thing." 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  CHIEF  JUS- 
TICE   OF    HAWAH,     WILFRED     C. 

TSUKIYAMA 

Mr.  FONG.  Madam  President,  it  Is 
with  great  sadness  that  I  take  this  occa- 
sion to  pay  tribute  to  a  most  distinguished 
son  of  Hawaii,  the  late  chief  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Hawaii,  Wilfred  C. 
Tsuklyama.  Justice  Tsukiyama  passed 
away  in  Honolulu  In  his  68th  year  on 
January  6,  1966,  only  1  week  after  a  seri- 
ous illness  caused  him  to  resign  his  Judi- 
cial post.  He  had  been  hospitalized  ear- 
lier last  year  and  had  partially  regained 
his  health  and  returned  to  his  offlclal 
duties,  when  he  was  taken  ill  again  last 
month.  On  the  advice  of  his  doctors 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  continue  his 
service  for  any  prolonged  time.  Justice 
Tsuklyama  tendered  his  resignation  to 
the  Governor,  although  he  had  less  than 
a  year  before  completing  his  7 -year  term 
as  chief  justice. 

His  death  ended  the  long  and  colorful 
career  ol  one  of  the  most  respected  and 
honored  men  in  Hawaii.  Justice  Tsukl- 
yama  loomed   large   In   the   history   of 
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modem  Hawaii.  His  was  a  brilliant  suc- 
omM  story  of  a  first  generation,  native- 
born  American — the  son  of  poor  immi- 
grant parents,  who  achieved  his  distinc- 
tion through  high  ambition,  hard  work. 
peneverance.  superior  ability,  and  abso- 
lute Integrity.  He  was  as  well  known 
throughout  the  State  of  Hawaii  as  aiur 
other  contemporary  Individual.  He  lived 
an  exemplary  life.  In  public  and  in  pri- 
vate, that  won  the  admiration  of  the 
people  of  his  State,  regardless  of  their 
station  In  life  or  their  ethnic  back- 
ground. 

As  a  close  personal  friend  and  profes- 
sional colleague  of  Justice  Tsuklyama 
over  a  period  of  many  years,  I  feel  keenly 
the  loss  of  "Tsukl,"  as  he  was  popularly 
known.  We  served  together  In  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  he  as 
president  of  the  senate  when  I  was 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
"TSukl"  was  the  personification  of  cour- 
tesy and  conslderateness.  I  could  not 
have  wished  for  a  more  understanding 
and  cooperative  colleague  to  work  with 
as  a  legislator. 

Justice  Tsuklyama  was  bom  in  Hono- 
hilu  March  32,  1897.  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Koken  Tsuklyama,  who  emigrated 
from  Japan  to  work  as  laborers  on  a 
sugar  plantation  in  Hawaii.  The  quali- 
ties Imbued  In  "Tsukl"  by  his  parents — 
honesty,  sincerity,  good  cltlaenshlp,  and 
service  to  coun^ — were  to  giilde  him 
for  a  lifetime. 

"Tsukl"  was  graduated  from  McKlnley 
Hlgh^School  In  Honolulu,  where  his  in- 
terest In  a  legal  career  was  first  sparked, 
and  from  the  Japanese  high  school. 
where  his  linguistic  talents  were  nur- 
tured. 

As  a  boy  he  shlned  shoes,  sold  papers. 
and  worked  in  the  pineapple  canneries. 
Although  small  in  stature,  he  excelled  in 
football  and  baseball  in  high  school  and 
college,  making  up  in  nimbleness  what 
he  lacked  In  size. 

His  schooling  was  Interrupted  by  18 
months  of  military  service  in  Hawaii 
during  World  War  I.  After  his  discharge 
from  the  Army,  he  attended  Coe  College 
in  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa,  for  his  prelaw 
studies.  He  worked  his  way  through 
Coe  College  and  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Law  School.  At  Chicago  he  worked 
as  a  houseboy  until  the  very  day  of  his 
graduation.  In  1949.  Coe  College 
awarded  him  an  honorary  doctor  of  civil 
laws  degree. 

Returning  to  Honolulu  after  receiving 
his  law  degree  from  the  University  of 
Chicago,  he  Joined  a  law  firm  to  practice 
his  profession — the  second  Japanese- 
American  attorney  to  do  so  in  Hawaii  up 
to  that  time.  In  1929  he  was  appointed 
a  deputy  attorney  for  the  city  and  county 
of  Honolulu:  he  was  promoted  to  city - 
county  attorney,  serving  in  the  top  post 
from  1932  to  1940.  after  which  he  re- 
sumed his  private  practice. 

In  1946  he  was  elected  to  the  terri- 
torial senate.  From  1949-54  he  was 
prealdent  of  the  senate,  then  minority 
senate  floor  leader  In  1955.  accumulating 
a  total  of  13  years  In  the  senate. 

Throughout  his  legislaUve  career  and 
for  many  years  before,  he  was  a  tireless 
worker  In  Hawaii's  campaign  for  state- 
hood. As  one  who  was  allied  with  him  In 


the  statehood  drive.  1  can  personally  at- 
test to  the  effectiveness  of  "Tsukl's"  ef- 
forts. He  made  numerous  appearances 
before  congressional  committees  in  be- 
half of  Hawaiian  statehood.  His  ora- 
torical eloquence  and  his  forceful  argu- 
ments contributed  significantly  to  the 
eventual  victory  of  the  cause. 

His  powerful  voice  was  raised,  time 
and  time  again,  in  defense  of  Hawaii's 
people  against  unfair  accusations.  When 
feelings  against  Hawaii's  Japanese 
Americans  ran  high  before  Pearl  Harbor 
because  they  were  suspected  of  being 
disloyal  to  the  United  States,  he  vigor- 
ously spoke  up  for  them: 

Thousands  of  citizens  of  Japanese  ances- 
try gave  up  their  families  and  business  con- 
nections during  the  First  World  War  to  serve 
under  the  American  Q?ig. 

He  said: 

There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that 
they  will  all  flght  for  the  United  States  In 
the  event  there  la  war  with  Japan. 

Justice  Tsukiyama's  words  were  pro- 
phetic. When  Pearl  Harbor  came,  Jap- 
anese Americans  in  Hawaii  remained 
completely  loyal  to  the  United  States. 
There  was  not  a  single  act  of  disloyalty 
committed  by  them.  When  military 
service  was  closed  to  them  immediately 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Japan, 
tens  of  thousands  of  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans petitioned  their  Government  for  the 
opportunity  to  serve  their  country. 
When  military  service  was  opened  up 
again,  they  fiocked  to  volunteer,  both  In 
Hawaii  and  on  the  Mainland  United 
States.  Their  combat  record  in  Europe 
and  the  Pacific  has  been  widely  ac- 
claimed. The  442d  Regimental  Combat 
Team  and  the  100th  Infantry  Battalion 
were  cited  as  being  the  most  decorated 
units  foi^  their  size  in  American  military 
history.  Others  served  in  the  Pacific 
as  military  intelligence  specialists,  using 
their  language  ability  to  defeat  the 
enemy  on  dangerous  missions  and  thus 
saving  the  lives  of  countless  other  Ameri- 
can fighting  men. 

The  outstanding  war  record  of  the 
Japanese  Americans  removed  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  in  Hawaii's  statehood 
drive. 

When  statehood  was  finally  attained 
in  1959.  Wilfred  Tsuklyama  became  a 
candidate  for  a  seat  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
Although  he  failed  to  win  election  by  a 
very  small  margin,  his  popularity  with 
the  electorate  was  clearly  shown  In  the 
strong  race  he  ran. 

Shortly  thereafter,  he  was  given  the 
special  distinction  of  being  appointed  the 
first  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  new  State  of  Hawaii.  He  served 
with  great  distinction  as  the  top  jurist 
of  h;s  State.  He  ably  and  effectively  pre- 
sided over  a  tribunal  which  was  called 
upon  to  decide  the  many  legal  problems 
arising  out  of  Hawaii's  new  status,  there- 
by contributing  to  the  smooth  transition 
of  Hawaii  from  a  territory  to  a  State. 

In  1960,  he  was  elected  to  the  seven- 
member  executive  council  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Chief  Justices,  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  country's  50  State  supreme 
court  Justices. 

When  illness  finally  compelled  him  to 
step  down  from  the  bench  last  month. 


Chief  Justice  Tsuklyama  could  say.  "Mj 
memory  will  linger  back  to  the  days  when 
I  have  served  with  absolute  honesty,  con- 
scientiously and  Judiciously  to  adminis- 
ter the  affairs  of  the  Hawaii  State 
judiciary." 

Justice  Tsukiyama's  activities  ranged 
far  beyond  the  judicial,  legislative,  and 
legal  realm.  Over  the  years,  he  served 
actively  with  numerous  community  and 
civic  groups  to  promote  religious,  hospi- 
tal, business,  benevolent,  and  interna- 
tional relations  causes. 

Last  year  he  was  named  Community- 
wide  Father  of  the  Year  by  the  retaU 
board  of  the  Honolulu  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

His  lifetime  of  distinguished  service 
was  also  recognized  by  the  Government 
of  Japan.  In  1963,  the  Emperor  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  that  country  conferred 
on  him  the  Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure, 
second  class,  for  his  contributions  toward 
promotion  of  United  States-Japan  re- 
latlons.  It  was  the  highest  award  ever 
presented  by  Japan  to  an  American  of 
Japanese  ancestry. 

On  that  occasion,  a  Honolulu  news- 
paper editorial  commented  as  follows: 

Those  who  know  him  know.  too.  that  a 
dozen  similar  awards — if  they  existed — could 
well  be  made  to  thU  unobtrusive,  scholarly 
man  for  promoting  good  relations  with  al- 
most any  racial  group  you  co\ild  name,  either 
In  Hawaii  or  anywhere  he  has  traveled.  Hl« 
qualities  are  such  that  he  achieves  thii 
simply  by  being  himself  and  talking  with 
anyone  he  meets,  not  as  a  chief  Justice,  or  a 
lawyer,  or  a  former  legislator,  but  as  an 
alert,  friendly  fellow  with  sparkling  eye«, 
faultless  diction,  real  Interest  In  the  other 
fellow's  Ideas  and  problems,  and  a  vast  gtore 
of  information  about  Hawaii  and  Its  Ameri- 
can heritage. 

In  death,  as  In  life,  Wilfred  Tsukl- 
yama will  be  remembered  for  what  he 
made  of  himself  and  for  what  he  gave  of 
himself  to  this  fellow  men.  His  loss  wlU 
be  long  felt  by  the  conununity  of  which 
he  was  such  a  superlative  example  for  a 
dedicated  public  servant  and  civic  leader. 

But.  even  more,  he  will  be  remembered 
as  a  warm  hearted,  devoted  friend  to  the 
coimtless  citizens  of  Hawaii  whose  ad- 
vancement and  well-being  were  his  chief 
concern  during  his  lifetime. 

I  mourn  the  loss  of  this  most  worthy 
and  faithful  friend.  Mrs.  Pong  and  I 
Join  "Tuski's"  friends  everywhere  in  say- 
ing a  fond  farewell  and  aloha.  We  ex- 
tend our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  be- 
loved wife  Marian  and  his  family  during 
their  t>ereavement.  May  their  sorrow  be 
assuaged  by  the  knowledge  that  a  grate- 
ful community  bows  In  tribute  to  his  life- 
time of  good  deeds.  We  will  always 
cherish  his  memory. 
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RETIREMENT  OP  GEN.  OSMOND  J. 
RTTLAND 

Mr.  CANNON.  Madam  President.  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  this  body,  the  career 
retirement  of  one  of  this  Nation's  most 
outstanding  military  leaders.  I  Imow  all 
of  you  will  want  to  join  me  in  expressing 
oar  beMTtfelt  thaiiks. 

I  should  like  to  mention  but  a  few  mile- 
stones in  his  remarkable  career.  He  wu 
deputy  to  the  commander.  Air  Force  Sys- 


tems Commsmd,  for  Manned  Space 
Plight,  and  a  command  pilot  with  more 
than  9.400  flying  hours.  In  his  27  years 
of  military  service,  he  has  amassed  the 
equivalent  of  more  than  one  full  year  at 
aircraft  controls. 

For  the  past  7  years,  he  has  devoted 
his  abilities  primarily  to  the  development 
and  S3'stera  acquisition  of  Air  Force  bal- 
listic missile  weapon  systems  and  related 
military  space  programs. 

He  was  born  in  Berthoud,  Colo.,  on 
October  30, 1909.  and  attended  San  Diego 
State  College  for  3  years  before  beginning 
his  Air  Force  career  as  a  flying  cadet  at 
Randolph  Field,  Tex.,  in  1932.  After 
completing  flying  training  in  1933,  he 
served  at  March  Field.  Calif.,  as  a  fighter 
pilot,  and  also  flew  the  Army  airmail 
before  going  on  Inactive  status  in  1935 
to  become  a  pilot  for  United  Airlines. 

After  5  years  as  an  airlines  pilot,  he 
accepted  a  regular  commission,  and.  in 
1939,  was  transferred  to  Wright  Field, 
Ohio,  for  a  5-year  tour  as  an  Air  Corps 
experimental  test  pilot.  He  was  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  for  this 
phase  of  his  work,  being  closely  asso- 
ciated with  and  responsible  for  the  devel- 
opment, engineering,  flight  performance, 
and  functional  testing  of  the  majority  of 
American  aircraft  used  during  and  im- 
mediately after  World  War  II. 

As  a  test  pilot,  he  flew  more  than  200 
different  aircraft,  including  experimental 
versions  of  the  P-38,  P-39,  and  P-40.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  flrst  Air  Corps  pilots 
to  fly  prototype  jet  aircraft  such  as  the 
XP-59  and  XP-80. 

General  Ritland's  closest  brush  with 
death  came  in  March  1943,  when  he 
parachuted  from  a  burning  British  Mos- 
quito seconds  before  it  exploded  in  mid- 
air. The  force  of  catapulting  from  a 
plane  at  high  speed  snapped  some  of  the 
suspension  lines  of  his  parachute  result- 
ing in  an  excessive  rate  of  descent.  Al- 
though he  sustained  a  broken  back,  he 
was  back  at  work  in  2  months  with'  his 
back  In  a  cast. 

In  December  1944,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  China -Burma -India  theater  and 
served  as  commander  of  the  Assam  Air 
Depot  until  1946.  For  his  services  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  supply 
system  for  support  of  operations  against 
the  enemy,  he  was  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star  and  the  Air  Medal. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
he  was  again  assigned  to  Wright  Field 
where  he  worked  in  research  and  de- 
velopment for  the  continuous  evaluation 
and  Improvement  of  all  U.S.  Air  Force 
aircraft.  While  Chief  of  the  Aircraft 
Laboratory,  he  was  instrumental  in  the 
development  of  the  pilot  ejection  seat. 

February  1950  found  him  assigned  to 
the  Special  Weapons  Command  at  Klrt- 
land  Air  Force  Base,  N.  Mex.  There,  he 
organized  and  commanded  the  4925th 
Test  Group  which  was  responsible  for 
the  development  testing  of  all  equipment 
needed  in  attaining  an  Air  Force  nuclear 
weapons  capability. 

His  test  group  also  assisted  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Armed 
«)rces  Special  Weapons  Project  nuclear 
weapons  effects  tests,  and  developed  an 
operational  technique  for  airborne  sam- 
pling. 


In  support  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  weapons 
program,  he  organized,  directed,  and  ex- 
ercised operational  control  of  all  aircraft 
participating  in  the  AEC  Nevada  Proving 
Ground  atomic  testing  and  received  the 
Legion  of  Merit  for  this  work. 

Following  the  Klrtland  assignment. 
General  Ritland  attended  the  Industrial 
College  of  the  Armed  Forces.  He  then 
served  2  years  at  U.S.  Air  Force  Head-"^ 
quarters  as  special  assistant  to  the  Dep- 
uty Chief  of  Staff  for  Development  where 
his  performance  in  this  sensitive  job 
earned  him  a  second  Legion  of  Merit. 

He  was  assigned  to  the  Air  Force  Bal- 
listic Missile  Division  as  vice  commander 
In  April  1956,  and  promoted  to  briga- 
dier general  In  October  of  that  year.  On 
April  25,  1959,  he  was  appointed  AFBMD 
commander  and  promoted  to  major  gen- 
eral in  July  1959.  He  held  that  position 
for  nearly  2  years  until  a  major  reorga- 
nization of  the  Air  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Command  and  the  Air  Materiel 
Command  was  effected  on  April  1.  1961. 
At  that  time,  he  assumed  command  of 
the  newly  created  Space  Systems  Divi- 
sion of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command. 
a  position  he  held  until  May  15,  1962, 
when  he  was  appointed  deputy  to  the 
commander.  Air  Force  Systems  Com- 
mand for  Manned  Space  Flight.  He  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
in  August  1962,  In  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing achievements  in  furthering  the 
aerospace  capabilities  of  the  United 
States  while  commander  of  the  Air  Force 
Ballistic  Missile  Division  «md  command- 
er, Space  Systems  Division.  Addition- 
ally, In  May  1963,  he  received  the  Gen. 
H.  H.  Arnold  Trophy  awarded  by  the 
Arnold  Air  Society  for  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  military  aviation  and  aero- 
space progress. 

He  also  worked  with  the  Director  of 
Manned  Space  Plight  for  NASA,  being 
responsible  for  maintaining  with  them 
the  necessary  management  arrange- 
ments on  all  support  provided  to  Air 
Force  programs  by  that  agency.  In 
recognition  of  his  outstanding  perform- 
ance in  carrying  out  these  responsibili- 
ties, he  was  awarded.  In  November  1965, 
one  of  the  highest  awards  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, the  NASA  Exceptional  Service 
Medal  and  the  Air  Force  Distinguished 
Service  Medal. 


ELECTRONIC  EAVESDROPPING— 
BIG  BROTHER 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, during  the  congressional  recess,  a 
comprehensive  set  of  articles  on  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping,  by  Thomas  R. 
Guthrie,  were  printed  in  the  Sunday  edi- 
tion of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  De- 
cember 19.  I  ask  that  these  excellent 
articles  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows : 

[Prom  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 
Dec.  19.  1965] 
No  PI.ACB  To  Hnw 
(NoT«. — ^Wiretapping  or  "bugging"  of  pri- 
vate conversations  is  not  only  a  fascinating 
topic,  but  also  Is  fraught  with  a  great  deal 


of  danger  to  our  personal  freedoms.  In  the 
articles  on  this  page.  Thomas  R.  Guthrie, 
chief  of  the  Plain  Dealer's  Washington  bu- 
reau, explores  the  entire  problem  ) 

Washington. — Almost  literally  there  is  now 
no  place  to  hide. 

Americans  today  are  being  mercilessly  and 
pitilessly  stripped  of  their  constitutional 
right  to  privacy. 

In  the  office  and  the  workshop,  In  the 
streets  of  the  city.  In  the  store  and  even  at 
home  they  are  being  listened  In  on,  peered 
at  inquired  about,  exposed  until  they  stand 
naked  In  all  their  weakness,  at  the  mercy 
of  a  predatory  bureaucrat,  a  hard-driving 
employer,  or  Just  a  plain  old  nosy  neighbor. 

The  Orwelllan  days  of  Big  Brother  are 
almost  upon  us  The  Invention,  the  de- 
velopment and  the  refinement  of  space-age 
miniature  electronic  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping devices  has  made  that  possible 

And  more  devilishly  clever  gadgets,  which 
already  have  outmoded  Dick  Tracy's  two-way 
wrist  radio,  are  on  the  way.  They  are  all 
designed  to  find  out  what  you  are  doing  and 
saying  and,  some  day  perhaps,  what  you  are 
thinking. 

Already  they  have  begun  to  exercise  a  form 
of  thought  control.  People  who  have  reason 
to  believe  they  are  being  spied  upon  or 
secretly  listened  to  are  not  now  talking  with 
their  colleagues  as  freely  as  they  once  did. 
Why  criticize  the  boss  If  perhaps  he  is  listen- 
ing to  what  you  say? 

It  Is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  tap 
a  telephone;  and  It  Is  practically  Impossible 
to  tell  If  It  Is  tapped  unless  you  are  prepared 
to  take  your  phone  apart  each  time  you  use 
it. 

Is  your  phone  bugged?  Can  you  be  sure  it 
Isn't?  Perhaps  someone  Is  listening  to  you 
next  door.  In  the  next  block,  the  next  city, 
the  next  State,  or  even  in  Hawaii.  It's  quite 
possible,  you  know 

Early  in  January  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
will  open  an  investigation  Into  what  Its  chair- 
man, Senator  Edward  V.  Long,  Democrat,  of 
Missouri,  calls  "Industry  esplona^."  The 
airlines,  he  says,  are  spying  heavily  on  each 
other — routes,  rates  and  such  things.  So  are 
competitors  in  the  chemical  Industry,  the 
aircraft  Industry,  the  auto  Industry,  the 
distillers,  pipeline  companies. 

"Law  enforcement  and  national  security," 
Long  says,  "provide  Justification  for  a  certain 
amount  of  Oovemment  surveillance  prac- 
tices •  •  •.  But  the  right  to  privacy  that 
Americans  have  always  guarded  and  cher- 
ished must  be  preserved  against  the  threat 
of  increasingly  clever  techniques  of  electronic 
snooping." 

So  where  do  we  draw  the  line? 

Is  it  possible  to  draft  laws  to  curb  these 
Insidious  practices? 

Does  the  very  desirable  end  of  national 
security  completely  Justify  the  diaboUcally 
clever  means  which  could,  perhaps,  one  day 
seriously  impair  the  freedoms  Americans 
have  long  been  wont  to  take  for  granted? 

The  accompanying  articles  tell  how  easy 
It  is  to  poke  an  electronic  nose  into  your 
neighbor's  wlred-for-sound  business  and  how 
deep  is  the  concern  of  people  aware  of  this 
sinister  development. 

|Prom   the   Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain   Dealer, 

Dec.  19,  1966) 

Snoopers'  Arscnai,  Is  Fantastic 

Washington. — It  used  to  be  that  parenta 
told  their  bug-eyed  children  the  story  of 
the  birds  and  the  bees. 

Now  it  would  appear  that  today's  pre- 
cocious children,  educated  and  growing  up 
in  this  exciting  age  of  electronic  wizardry, 
may  soon  be  abl«!  to  explain  to  their  pasoA 
parents  the  story  of  the  birds  and  the  bugs. 

Today's  "bugs"  sre  the  electronic  super 
snooper  gadgets  which  listen  to.  transmit 
and  record  the  unguarded  conversations  of 
people  whose  words  may  later  be  uaed  to 
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etfbSoaoA  and  destroy  tb«<m.  The  people 
belBg  epied  on  are  the  "birds,"  and  the  op- 
erator* of  the  "buga"  are  known  In  the  Jargon 
on  the  rapidly  growing  Machiavellian  trade 
aa  the  "blrdwatoheia." 

To  help  them  maintain  their  stealthy 
watoh  on  the  unsuspecting  "birds,"  the 
anooi>ers  have  a  remarkable  arsenal  of  weap- 
ons which  grows  larger  and  mon  fantastic  by 
the  day  aa  th«  genius  of  the  reeearch  labora- 
tory flowers  In  a  profusion  of  miniature 
gMlgsta   beyond  belief  only   a   decade  ago. 

me  moat  elementary  form  of  electronic 
»r'gg*''g  Is,  of  course,  the  wiretap  which,  be- 
Uav*  It  or  not,  has  been  with  us  since  the 
M*  IMO'a.  It  has  claimed  among  Its  victims 
ganetiiri.  Supreme  Court  Justlcea,  mayors, 
pidloe  chiefs,  even  prleets. 

But  that  wiretap  was  a  simple,  uncom- 
P?Vt***<1  thing — a  direct  connection  to  a  tele- 
phaa*  wire  leading  to  a  headset.  Today,  no 
suoh  connection  Is  necessary.  There  Is,  for 
lastaooe.  a  tiny  $3  Induction  coll  which  fits 
Into  the  mouthpiece  of  a  desk  telephone 
and  goea  to  work  to  broadcast  Its  message 
when  the  phone  Is  In  use. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
phone  ta^  Is  one  that  will  permit  an  eaves- 
droMMr  In,  say,  Hawaii  or  California  or  Texas, 
to  Usten  to  all  the  conversations  In  a  room 
In,  say,  Cleveland,  while  the  phone  Is  still 
In  Its  cradle. 

"nte  only  prerequisite  for  this  type  of  tap 
is  that  the  phonee  concerned  be  on  a  direct 
dialing  system. 

At  the  Cleveland  end  a  special  tapping 
gadget  will  have  been  placed  Inside  the 
phone. 

At  the  Hawaii  end  the  eaveadropper  will 
dial  the  Cleveland  phone  number.  Before 
the  bell  can  ring  he  will  play  a  note  from  a 
harmonica  Into  the  mouthpiece  of  bis  tele- 
phone in  Hawaii.  That  prevents  the  bell 
ringing  In  Cleveland  and  at  the  same  time 
acttvataa  the  bug.  The  phone  in  Cleveland 
ia  now  live  and  will  pick  up  any  oonversa- 
tloas  In  the  room  and  transmit  them  to 
Hawaii.  There  is  no  way  for  the  Cleveland- 
era  to  know  they  are  being  listened  to. 

Progreeelng  beyond  wiretapping  the  snoop- 
•n  get  with  the  more  sophisticated  gadgets. 

ICoat  readers  have  heard  of  the  olive  trans- 
mitter with  its  toothpick  anteima  In  the 
martini  glass.  That's  nothing  very  remark- 
able theae  days. 

Birdwatchers  have  the  choice  of  a  two- 
tooth  denture  which  operatea,  naturally, 
right  In  the  mouth  of  the  spy.  In  one  tooth 
there  la  a  mlerophone.  In  the  othw  a  trans- 
mitter. About  80  yards  away — probably  In 
a  room  across  the  street  or  In  an  auto  In  a 
nearby  parking  lot — is  another  operative 
'with  a  tape  recorder  taking  every  word  that 
oomee  out  of  his  colleague's  mouth. 

Then  there  Is  the  tie-clasp  mike  with  a 
wire  running  inside  the  wearer's  shirt  to  a 
traoLBmltter  or  recorder  in  hla  pants  pocket. 
Perhape  the  transmitter  is  encloeed  in  a  nor- 
mal cigarette  pack. 

Othar  Items  the  well-heeled  birdwatcher 


A  wrlstwatch  microphone  with  the  wire 
going  up  his  sleeve  and  Into  an  inside  coat 
pooket. 

A  mike  and  transmitter  concealed  in  a 


An  Innocent  looking  picture  on  the  wall 
which  Is  a  complete  radio  station  behind  the 
canvas. 

A  desk  calendar  with  a  built-in  trenamlt- 
tar.  or  an  ordinary  looking  stapler  to  ilt  on  a 
deek  and  tranamlt  all  it  hears. 

A  parabolic  microphone  which  can  be 
bought  for  aa  little  aa  $13  and  pick  up  con- 
Teraatlona  over  considerable  dtstanoee  on  a 
busy  street. 

TV  camaraa  smaller  than  an  ordinary 
flaahUght  which  ean  be  coupled  to  a  two- 
way  mirror  and  be  used  to  obtain  divorce 
evidence  much  more  candid  than  anything 
Candid  Camera  has  ever  dreamed  up. 


Microphones  smaller  than  a  thin  dime 
which  can  be  concealed  In  a  variety  of  Inter- 
esting places. 

Mikes  which  can  be  attached  to  a  nail  and 
driven  through  the  wall  of  one  apartment 
to  the  plaster  of  the  wall  In  the  next  apart- 
ment and  record  everything  that's  said. 

And  from  the  realm  of  the  amazing,  we 
now  move  to  the  miraculous. 

First,  let's  look  at  the  laser  beam  for  very 
soon  It  will  be  looking  at  us. 

This  Is  the  much-publicized  concentrated 
beam  of  light  that  can  travel  for  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands,  of  miles  with  extreme 
accuracy.  It  has  already  been  used  with 
success  in  certain  branches  of  surgery  and 
therefore  may  be  regarded  aa  one  of  science's 
gif  ta  to  mankind. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  modulation  device  is 
now  being  perfected  by  the  Bell  Telephone 
liaboratorles  which  would  enable  the  laser 
beam  to  pick  up  sound  and  pictures  from  in- 
side the  walls  and  from  behind  the  cloeed 
doors  of  rooms  great  distances  away.  No 
microphones,  no  cameras,  no  wires,  no  elec- 
tric power  required  other  than  that  In  the 
laser's  own  light,  portable  case.  Just  the 
beam  aimed  at  the  room  where  the  "birds" 
are. 

This  weapon  will  not  be  a  practical  propo- 
sition for  the  private  snooper  for  years  to 
come.    Its  price  will  be  prohibitive. 

But  don't  cheer  just  yet.  There  Is  a  poor 
man's  substitute  that  any  snooper  will  be 
able  to  afford.  It  Is  a  diode  device — cousin 
to  the  ordinary  radio  transistor — which  Is 
only  one- hundredth  of  an  Inch  acroes  and 
gives  out  Infrared  light.  This  diode  has  al- 
ready been  used  to  transmit  both  voice  and 
TV  pictures  over  a  distance  of  30  miles  on 
an  Infrared  light  beam.  The  power  required 
was  so  little  that  it  would  take  1.500  of  the 
diode  beams  to  equal  the  power  of  a  single 
flaahUght  bulb. 

According  to  John  O.  Marlnuzzl,  of  New 
York,  an  electronics  experts  who  wrote  to  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure,  which  Is  investigat- 
ing Invasions  of  privacy  by  snoopers,  these 
diodes  and  the  associated  equipment  neces- 
sary for  this  system  are  both  simple  and 
cheap  to  manufacture. 

And  If  you  want  any  more  evidence  as  to 
how  frail  and  vulnerable  a  thing  Is  your  con- 
stitutional privacy,  take  a  gander  at  this — 
if  you  can  see  it. 

It  is  an  Integrated  mlcroclrcult  which  la 
made  by  placing  layers  of  metals  and  mate- 
rials less  than  one-thousandth  of  an  inch 
thick  on  top  of  each  other  to  form  a  kind  of 
electrical  sandwich. 

It  can  do  everything  its  big  brother  made 
of  tubes  and  wires  can  do.  says  MarinuzEl. 
But  it  Is  so  small  you  need  a  microscope  to 
see  it  and  special  sensitive  machines  to  work 
with  It. 

A  radio  transmitter  made  this  way.  says 
the  New  Yorker,  could  be  concealed  in  a  slit 
made  in  the  side  of  a  playing  card  or  a  piece 
of  wallpaper. 

Not  only  are  they  practically  Impossible  to 
detect,  but  they  are  reaching  the  stage  where 
they  can  be  made  so  cheaply  they  will  be 
used  like  paper  towels. 

"The  use  of  snooping  tools  by  the  crook 
and  the  curious  public,"  Marlnuzzl  forecasts, 
"Is  about  to  explode." 

There's  nothing  In  these  mlcroclrcuits  to 
btim  out  so  that  their  life  will  be  Indeflnlte; 
and  they  take  their  energy  from  any  local 
broadcasting  station,  which  means  the  bugs 
will  remain  active  around  the  clock. 

Already  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  has  had  developed  a 
complete  radio  transmitter-receiver  that  can 
be  placed  comfortably  In  the  human  ear; 
Case  Institute  of  Technology  In  Cleveland 
has  placed  PM  tranmltters  smaller  than  an 
aspirin  in  the  bodies  of  experimental  animals 
as  a  rasearch  tool;  General  Electric  has  placed 
trasamlttera  In  rats  which  draw  their  power 


from    the    rats'    bodies.     No    batteries  an 
needed. 

Thus  the  ramifications  of  snooping  are  al- 
most limitless,  and  the  chances  of  anyone 
being  caught  with  such  super-sophisticated 
equipment  is  very  small,  "niough  why  any- 
one  should  worry  about  being  caught  is  dlfll- 
cult  to  explain,  unless  their  conscience 
should  bother  them.  There  Is  no  law  so  tar 
saying  these  gadgets  are  Illegal. 

[From  the  Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer 
Dec.  !9,  1965) 

"Bxros"  Pktt  ow  Rights  of  CmzxNs 

Washincjton. — There  was  this  woman  in 
Michigan.  A  good  worker,  she  was  with  the 
telephone  company,  but  her  standards  began 
slipping.  So  her  employers  put  a  tap  on  her 
telephone  and  for  14  months  recorded  her 
conversations  with  her  friends.  They  found 
she  had  terminal  cancer.    And  she  was  fired. 

"I  know  telephone  people.  They  are 
fundamentally  decent  and  honest  people. 
But  decency  dies  when  it  is  too  long  exposed 
to  Immorality,  especially  where  the  Im- 
morality has  some  legal  basis.  Eavesdrop- 
ping Is  not  Just  an  Injustice  to  the  person 
who  Is  spied  upon.  Eavesdropping  Is  also  a 
corrosive  and  corrupting  force  on  the  person 
who  does  the  spying.  It  corrupted  those 
supervisors  in  Michigan.  It  will  corrupt 
others."  Joseph  A.  Belme,  president  of  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America,  testl- 
fylng  before  Senator  Edwabo  V.  Lowp's  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure. 

Then  there  are  the  three  Ohio  Internal 
Revenue  Service  agents— one  each  In  Toledo, 
Cincinnati,  and  Youngstown.  They  were 
sent  to  the  Treastnry  "school"  in  Washing- 
ton to  learn  how  to  pick  locks  and  plant 
bugs  In  the  premises  they  enter.  The  argu- 
ment Is  that  the  IKS  agents'  "skills"  will  be 
employed  against  such  people  as  bookmak- 
ers, rackets  figures,  narcotics  pushers  and  so 
on. 

"The  snooping  that  each  (Federal)  agency 
does  Individually  may  seem  Innocent  enough 
In  appearance.  But  when  the  total  picture 
of  such  Oovernment  activities  Is  put  to- 
gether, it  may  well  Indicate  a  frightening 
encroachment  on  individual  privacy  in  this 
country."  Edwaso  V.  Long.  Democrat,  of 
Missouri,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure, which  is  investigating  invasions  of 
privacy. 

In  Dade  County  (Miami)  it  is  reported 
that  one-third  of  all  divorces  there  last  year 
were  granted  primarily  on  the  basis  of  In- 
formation obtained  by  wiretapping  and 
bugging. 

"The  reasons  for  eavesdropping  are  many. 
but  one  thing  is  obvious:  You  cannot  elimi- 
nate the  reasons  without  eliminating  man 
himself,  which  brings  us  to  our  present  di- 
lemma." John  a.  Marlnuzzl,  New  York  elec- 
tronics expert,  in  written  testimony  to  Loito's 
subcommittee. 

In  California  a  hospital  administrator  wm 
caught  monitoring,  among  other  things,  con- 
fidential doctor-patient  conversations.  He 
was  fired. 

"Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  CIA.  with 
Its  governmental  authority,  to  convince  b 
dentist  to  Install  a  bug  In  a  suspect's  tootb 
In  the  name  of  Justice  and  all  our  country 
holds  sacred?  Could  a  hospital  become  an 
intelligence-gathering  center  for  our  police? 
Or,  let's  go  one  step  further  and  put  a  radio 
transmitter  into  a  suspect's  body  which 
monitors  his  breathing,  his  blood  pressure, 
his  perspiration  rate  and  hi?  heart.  These 
things  are  exactly  what  a  lie  detector  moni- 
tors."   Marlnuzzl. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  the  Post  OlDcs 
Department  and  its  "mall  covers."  When 
the  Poet  Office  uses  a  "maU  cover"  on  a  per- 
son, inspectors  record  from  the  outside  of 
each  piece  of  mall  addressed  to  the  suspect 
or  members  of  his  family,  the  name  and  sd- 
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dress  of  the  sender,  the  place  and  date  of 
postmarking  and  the  class  of  mall.  The  In- 
formation is  used  as  leads  In  an  Investiga- 
tion and  not  as  evidence  in  court. 

Among  those  convicted  where  "mall 
covers"  were  used  were: 

Racketeer  Frank  Costello  for  Income  tax 
evasion. 

A  man  named  Sam  Schwartz  for  mall 
fraud  In  a  turf  tipster  scheme. 

A  man  who  raped  and  murdered  a  6- 
year-old  girl,  then  fled  to  Mexico.  "Mall 
covers "  led  to  his  being  deported  to  the 
United  States. 

•What  we  are  dealing  with  here  Is  clearly 
a  problem  of  the  balancing  of  Interests: 
privacy  of  the  Individual  on  the  one  hand 
and  law  enforcement  on  the  other.  Obvious- 
ly neither  of  these  Interests  can  be  satisfied 
entirely.  What  we  must  seek  and  attain  Is  a 
middle  road  which  can  best  resolve  this 
dilemma."    Senator  LONO. 

In  that  statement  Senator  Long  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter.  Clearly  a  balance 
of  Interests  must  be  found,  and  found  be- 
fore the  new  mlcroclrcuits  flood  the  market 
and  everyone  becomes  his  own  private  eye. 

"It  Is  obvious,"  Long  says,  "that  this  pro- 
liferation of  snooping  parapliernalia  is  in- 
creasingly placing  the  constitutional  right  of 
privacy  of  the  Individual  citizen  In  peril. 

"Surveillance  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
pervasive  In  our  lives,  and  privacy  Is  becom- 
ing harder  to  protect. 

"If  we  expect  to  have  any  prlvcu:y  In  1984 
or  1985 — we  must  examine  the  probable  ad- 
vances In  technology,  and  we  must  provide 
stringent  laws  against  indiscriminate  eaves- 
dropping. 

"As  incredible  as  It  may  seem,  there  are 
virtually  no  statutes.  Federal,  or  State,  to 
protect  against  eavesdropping.  Indiscrimi- 
nate or  otherwise." 

Belrne  argues  that  eavesdropping  and 
wiretapping  equipment  of  all  types  should 
be  registered  and  that  all  users  of  such 
equipment  must  be  licensed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  the  licensing  provisions  he  urges  that 
strict  limits  be  placed  on  the  eligibility  of 
agencies  and  Individuals  entitled  to  use  such 
equipment. 

"In  discussing  the  weapons  of  eavesdrop- 
ping and  wiretapping,"  Belrne  says,  "we  are 
talking  about  weapons  as  dangerous  to 
democracy,  to  personal  dignity,  and  to  in- 
dividual freedom  as  thermonuclear  weap- 
ons are  to  human  survival. 

"We  do  not  equip  the  State  militia  with 
thermonuclear  missiles.  Nor  can  the  cop  on 
the  beat  or  the  bank  guard  or  the  private 
detective  avaU  himself  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons. 

"For  the  survival  of  privacy,  dignity,  and 
freedom,  for  the  survival  of  thoee  things 
that  make  human  survival  most  meaningful, 
let  UB  sharply  limit  the  number  and  dras- 
tically limit  the  use  of  all  forms  of  wiretap 
and  eavesdropping  equipment." 


A  WAR  THAT  ALL  CAN  WIN— -AD- 
DRESS DELIVERED  BY  SENATOR 
McQOVERN  OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  MassachuaettB. 
Madam  President,  on  January  18,  1966, 
Senator  George  McGovkrn  delivered  a 
significant  address  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Limestone  Institute 
here  in  Washington. 

In  discussing  the  International  Pood 
and  Nutrition  Act.  authored  by  Senator 
McOovERN  and  now  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress, he  said: 

All  men  can  be  winner  of  a  war  against 
want,  just  as  we  are  real  winners  today  from 
the  war  against  domestic  want  which  started 
In  the  Thh^iea  to  bring  an  end  to  the  para- 


dox of  want  and  surpluses  coexisting  within 
the  DiUted  States  itself. 

As  a  coeponsor  of  this  bill,  I  call  the 
attention  of  other  Senators  to  his  re- 
marks, and  ask  unanimous  consent  ttiat 
the  text  of  the  address  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Was  That  All  Can  Win 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Geobge  McOovekn,  of 

South  Dakota,  at  the  annual  convention 

of     the     National     Limestone     Institute, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  18,  1066) 

For  all  of  the  decade  I  have  spent  In 
Washington  I  have  been  talking  and  writing 
about  a  war  against  want. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  talk  to  some  of  the 
warriors — to  the  men  of  an  Industry  who 
have  helped  husband  our  soil  resources  and 
keep  them  productive  both  by  supplying  an 
essential  mineral,  calcliun-carrylng  lime- 
stone, and  by  defending  the  Federal  program 
which  has  helped  to  Increase  limestone  use 
from  the  1-  to  3-mllllon-ton-level  In  the 
1021-46  period  to  27  million  tons  last  year. 

All  Americans  are  Indebted  to  you  and 
your  industry  for  your  part  In  the  Job  that 
has  been  done. 

I  know  you  have  a  direct  interest  In  the 
agricultural  conservation  program.  We  all 
do.  And  we  vtIII  all  benefit  if  the  applica- 
tion of  limestone  to  our  farmlands  climbs 
to  the  80  million  tons  annually  which  the 
agronomists  tell  us  that  we  need.  You  would 
benefit.  Farmers  would  benefit.  The  land 
would  benefit.  America  would  be  strength- 
ened for  the  great  war  against  hunger  which 
lies  ahead. 

Private  enterprise — yours,  the  hybrid  seed 
salesman's,  the  farm  machinery  and  supply 
Indtutry's,  and  the  farmers' — has  now  ad- 
mittedly made  the  difference  between  Amer- 
ica's food  abundance  and  the  Commxmlst 
bloc's  conspicuous  lag  In  agprlcultural  devel- 
opment and  ability  to  feed  its  own  people. 
Russia  Is  now  trying  to  build  some  Incentives 
into  her  system  and  stimulate  some  of  the 
sort  of  enterprise  found  in  America. 

We  also  have  an  obligation  to  the  Lime- 
stone Institute  for  the  presence  In  Washing- 
ton of  your  president.  Bob  Koch. 

Bob  is  a  genius,  and  I  say  that  thought- 
fiilly.  I  have  long  known  him  as  a  man  of 
great  organizational  ability  and  as  a  great 
legislative  strategist.  Two  or  three  months 
ago  he  produced  an  edition  of  your  Limestone 
magazine  so  effectively  you  received  a  well- 
deserved  Freedom  From  Hunger  Foundation 
Award.  I  can  attest  Its  effectiveness  for  I 
got  a  good  many  letters  asking  If  I  had  seen 
It,  or  asking  how  to  g^t  a  copy.  Copies  were 
also  sent  to  me  by  a  dozen  people  who 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  I  didn't  miss  It  be- 
cause they  were  themselves  so  Impressed. 

So  Bob  has  proved  himself  an  editor  and 
publisher  of  great  talent. 

Last  month.  Bob  and  his  staff  almost 
single-handedly  arranged  an  impressive  orga- 
nizational meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the 
World  Food  Crisis.  No  one  else  could  have 
assembled  such  an  outstanding  group  of  na- 
tional leadership  people  and  run  a  meeting 
so  smoothly  and  Impressively  in  the  short 
time  he  had.  Thus  far,  I  have  found  nothing 
that  your  president  cannot  handle  In  a  dis- 
tinguished way. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  you  of  him,  as  I 
have  already  expressed  It  to  him. 

Through  your  national  office,  this  organi- 
zation has  already  made  a  mighty  contri- 
bution to  efforts  to  awaken  our  country  to 
what  I  am  sure  is  the  greatest  challenge  of 
our  times.  It  Is  a  challenge  which  Involves 
not  only  our  moral  responsibilities  as  Chris- 
tians to  our  fellow  men,  but  also  our  na- 


tional security  and  the  possibility  of  bring- 
ing into  existence  a  world  at  peace.  At  the 
same  time,  it  offers  us  an  qpportunlty  for 
economic  growth. 

The  world  Is  faead  with  hunger  and  star- 
vation on  a  scale  never  before  known,  unless 
we  begin  at  once  to  plan  for  tomorrow's  food 
needs,  as  well  as  to  size  population  to  what 
this  planet  can  suppKjrt,  The  food  crises  that 
are  occurring  this  year  in  Russia.  Red  China, 
and  India,  resulting  in  food  grain  transac- 
tions of  unprecedented  size,  are  a  very  mild, 
pallid  warning  of  what  lies  ahead. 

The  reality  Is  that  the  Russia.  China,  and 
India  emergencies  have  only  tended  to  divert 
attention  from  even  larger,  chronic  hunger 
and  starvation  in  the  world,  which  we  have 
been  taking  for  granted.  Under  so-called 
normal  food  supply  conditions,  want  la  far 
more  extensive  than  generally  realized. 

Half  a  billion  of  the  world's  S  blUloc 
people  lack  enough  food.  Another  billion 
suffer  from  malnutrition,  or  lack  of  adequate 
proteins,  vitamins  and  minerals  In  the  foods 
they  eat.  Three  mllUon  children  die  each 
year  from  dlaeases  induced  by  malnutrition. 
Countless  human  beings  go  through  life  per- 
manently crippled  physically,  mentally,  and 
emotionally  because  they  did  not  have  proper 
food  In  their  formative  years.  The  ever- 
present  companions  of  malnutrition — leth- 
argy, disease,  and  premature  death — breed  a 
vlciotu  cycle  of  listless  people,  powerless  to 
break  out  of  their  misery  but  capable  of 
breeding  children  and  multiplying  misery. 

The  present  prospect  of  this  undernourished 
planet  Is  that  population  will  double  in  the 
next  S6  years  and  stand  at  0  billion  human 
beings  In  the  year  2000.  World  ix>pulatlon 
growth  Is  now  about  2  percent  a  year. 

The  growth  rate  testtfles  to  the  miracles 
of  modem  medicine,  but  it  Is  a  miracle,  upon 
us  here  and  now,  which  mankind  cannot 
manage  unless  we  adopt  policies  and  make 
adjustments  with  far  greater  speed  and  bold- 
ness than  ever  before  in  human  history. 
Massive  famines  that  will  take  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  fellow  men 
win  be  upon  us  In  another  decade  unless  the 
planet's  agricultural  resources — both  thoee 
of  America  and  of  the  leas-developed  worlds 
are  brought  to  maximum  production  during 
that  decade. 

There  is  one  thing  certain:  the  paradox 
of  America  restricting  production  while  tens 
of  millions  starve  cannot  continue  any  more 
than  this  Nation  In  the  thirties  could  tol- 
erate the  paradox  of  extensive  want,  hunger, 
and  death  in  the  midst  of  surpluses. 

Population  control  measures  are  on  the 
way.  But  they  will  not  be  adopted  over- 
night. There  remain  both  social  and  sci- 
entific hurdles  to  be  overcome.  Control  it 
unlikely  to  do  a  great  deal  about  the  antici- 
pated 40-percent  increaae  In  world  popula- 
tion In  the  15  years  Just  ahead,  to  lB8u. 
That  means  another  1>4  bUUon  mouths  to 
feed  and  bodies  to  be  supplied. 

Heroic  increases  in  world  food  supplies  are 
needed  now  to  alleviate  want  and  prevent 
another  generation  of  warped  bodies,  ex- 
tending the  problem  of  handicapped  adults 
another  generation.  Our  surpluses  are  all 
but  gone.  Our  1.4  billion  bushel  carryover 
of  wheat  in  1961  will  have  been  halved  next 
July  1.  and  Is  headed  down  toward  600  mil- 
lion or  even  500  million  bushels — less  than 
an  adequate  security  reserve.  Peed  grain 
carryover  has  been  pulled  down  from  85 
million  tons  to  67  million  tons.  Dairy  prod- 
ucts are  already  in  short  supply  seasonally. 
We  need  to  stimulate  soybean  production  for 
conunerclal  markets  this  year.  We  have  a 
statistical  surplus  of  cotton,  but  less  than 
enough  to  decently  and  warmly  clothe  the 
people  on  earth  today. 

It  will  take  large  Increases  In  food  produc- 
tion In  the  yeEU-s  Just  ahead  If  the  adjustment 
Is  to  be  made  with  food  rather  than  by  re- 
duction of  population  through  war,  disease, 
starvation,  and  mass  deaths. 
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ThSm  grim  world  outlook  c&a  b«  our 
greatiMt  tatamatlonal  opportunity  If  w*  are 
cApftbla  of  K  grand  itnttcgy  In  world  kffalra. 
W*  tm,f*  two  eoufM  to  «1kx)m  betwaao,  now 
thatPnMlc  Law  460,  tbe  food  for  pea««  law. 
is  drawing  to  an  end  b*aauaa  ot  tba  dla- 
apimawinoa  of  agricultural  aurpluaea  on 
wlilch  It  la  baaed. 

We  can  treat  the  rao«  between  food  and 
population  aa  a  continuing.  Inevitable  bu- 
mmn  tragedy  wblcb  U  remote  from  us.  We 
can  announce  our  lurpluMa  are  gone  and  let 
eblldran  and  adulta  die  off  In  tbe  laae  de- 
TVloped  and  leea  fortunate  landa.  coneen- 
tsatlng  on  protecting  our  laland  of  affluence 
In  a  aaa  of  mlaery  wltb  balfway  aid  maacurea 
and  tba  tbreat  of  maaelve  nuclear  retaliation. 
If  wa  ctaooae  that  eourae,  we  will  be  running 
the  rlak  of  a  cataelyamlc  war  wblcb  will  leave 
•van  the  aurrlvora  In  a  ca<ildron  of  radlo- 
a«tti1t7  to  meet  an  uncertain  fate. 

Or  we  can  abooae,  aa  wlae  conunandara  do. 
to  fight  on  a  trout  where  we  can  win.  to  flgbt 
tba  war  against  want.  It  la  tbe  moat  Impor- 
tant war  tbe  race  of  man  ever  faced,  a  war 
we  oan  win,  and  a  war  from  wblcb  our 
Nation  can  coma  off  itronger  and  rlcber — 
rtebcr  In  moral,  aplrltual,  and  material  waya. 

We  have  a  dlaproportlonate  abare  of  tbe 
world  1  arable  land  raaourcea.  They  are  not 
enough  to  meat  tba  whole  world's  food  def- 
Iclta,  but  we  alao  have  unrivaled  agricul- 
tural production  and  handling  know-bow 
whleh  can  Ineraaae  productivity  around  tbe 
>  world.  And  we  have  a  aystem  at  democratic 
govemmant  wltb  fiaed»jm  and  entarprlae 
wblcb,  copied  throughout  tbe  world,  can  help 
to  laereaaa  affluanca  everywhere. 

We  can  ngbt  the  war  against  wajat  wltb 
oom  Instead  at  oannon.  wltb  farmers  Instead 
of  marlnaa,  with  tractors  instead  of  tanks, 
wltb  nitrogen  uaed  In  fertUlaar  Instead  of 
axploBlvwa.  with  technology  Instead  of  battle 
plana,  with  food  Inatead  of  fear,  and  with 
daviftpmant  inatead  of  destrucUon. 

All  men  can  be  winners  In  such  a  war — 
juat  aa  wa  are  real  winners  today  In  tbe  war 
agalaat  domeatle  want  which  was  started 
la  tb«  tblrtlaa  to  and  tbe  paradox  of  want 
awl  aatplusaa  here  at  home.  As  we  ended 
tbm  dapraaalop  in  tbe  tblrtlea,  and  aa  we  have 
created  Joba  and  eliminated  poverty  in  poat- 
WorM  War  n  daya;  we  have  enjoyed  growing 
proaparlty,  and  growing  afBuenee. 

A  world  war  against  want  would  be  an  as - 
fntipn.  beyond  our  national  boundarlea.  of 
a  policy  adopted  by  our  flrat  President  and 
Oongraaa  that  baa  brought  us  to  our  present 
graatnaaa.  strength,  and  proaperlty. 

Oeorge  Waablngton,  Albert  Oallatln,  and 
our  earUaal  national  leaders  worked  for  Fed- 
eral programa  to  taring  about  development  of 
maw  areaa.  We  hare  continued  programs  to 
■timulata  the  axpanalon  ot  productivity 
aoroaa  oar  land  down  to  tbe  present  time. 
Aa  gaegraphlcal  frontlera  have  disappeared, 
we  have  gone  back  to  redevelop  and  upgrade 
tba  •oonamio  activity  of  some  our  own  lees 
Aavalopad  areaa  and  to  expand  vertically. 

TlM  Tennaaaea  Valley,  the  Columbia  Baaln 
davalopmant,  the  great  weatern  reolamaUon 
projects,  and  now  Appalachla  and  tbe 
planned  regional  oommlaslona  In  New  Kng- 
land,  tba  Oaarka,  the  upper  Great  Lakea,  and 
mf  own  upper  Qreat  Plains  area  are  exam- 
plea  ot  that  policy. 

Tbaaa  area  devalopmanta  have  paid  dlvl- 
danda  to  tba  Nation  aa  wall  as  the  Immediate 
territory  involved. 

Tennaaaea  VaUey  countlea  bear  twice  the 
Bbara  of  tbe  Federal  tax  burden  today  that 
they  oarrled  In  IMS.  Tbey  pay  twice  as 
asuob  income  tax.  That  means  tbey  im- 
port and  export  twice  aa  much  or  more  from 
tbe  raat  of  tbe  Nation.  Their  contribution 
to  the  total  economic  strength  of  the  Nation 
baa  doubled.  Tba  Ck>lumbla  Basin  has  be- 
ooma  an  economic  bastion  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

Tlu  fiowback  of  bene&ta  from  economic 
davelopmant  abroad  la  Just  aa  clear  economi- 


cally as  the  flowback  from  our  own  regional 
developments,  and  it  has  returns  Ln  terms  of 
world  peace  and  human  freedom  not  Involved 
In  our  own  regional  development  projects. 

We  gave  Japan  food  assistance  after  World 
War  n.  Japan  Is  today  our  largest  foreign 
market  for  agricultural  commodities.  She 
buys  from  us  each  year  more  than  we 
granted  her  over  several  years. 

TtM  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  a 
study  of  our  exports  to  54  developing  nations 
which  we  have  given  food-for-peace  aid. 
For  every  lO-percent  rise  in  per  capita  In- 
Income  their  purchases  of  agricultural  com- 
modities from  tbe  United  States  have  In- 
creased 21  percent. 

An  In-depth  study  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  "Porelgn  Economic  Growth  and 
kCarket  Potentials  for  U.S.  Agricultural  Prod- 
ucts" concludes: 

"The  results  of  this  study  clearly  Indi- 
cate a  definite  and  positive  relationship  be- 
tween growth  In  Income  and  trade.  They 
also  Indicate  that  expansion  in  the  demand 
for  U.S.  agricultural  and  other  products  will 
continue  to  be  cloeely  tied  to  world  economic 
oendltlons.  Rapid  economic  development 
win  help  maintain  a  steady  growth  in  U.S. 
agricultural  and  total  trade;  •  •  •  market 
outlets  for  an  increasing  part  of  American 
agricultural  products  will  become  more  and 
more  dependent  upon  the  rate  of  economic 
progress  In  other  countries.  And.  since  the 
greatest  market  potential  for  U.S.  agricul- 
tural products  Is  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries. It  would  be  In  our  own  economic  in- 
terest to  help  promote  economic  growth  In 
these    leas -developed    countries. " 

The  techniques  for  using  food  asalatance 
to  stimulate  development  in  the  emerging 
nations  of  the  world  are  well  known  to  the 
agencies  that  administer  our  food-for-peace 
programs. 

The  voluntary  eigencles  like  CARE.  Cath- 
olic Family  Welfare,  and  the  others  use 
grant  food  for  wages  on  community  and 
rural  development  projects — and  it  is  rural 
development  that  is  most  needed  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  food  and  population 
crisis. 

Tbe  soft  currencies  which  recipient  na- 
tions pay  for  food-for-peace  supplies  under 
title  I  of  Public  Law  480  are  loaned  back 
from  many  types  of  development  projects; 
a  considerable  amount  Is  earmarked  for 
American  private  business  flrma  to  borrow 
to  start  business  in  the  iasulng  countries. 

A  war  agalnat  want  will  reqiilre  a  decade 
or  more  to  win. 

There  are  bottlenecks  of  dock  facilities, 
storage  facilities,  transportation,  and  of 
knowledge  on  how  to  use  our  foods,  which 
must  be  broken.  India  does  not  have  con- 
ventional port  facilities  adequate  to  unload 
the  food  she  needs  right  now  from  the  ships 
that  bring  it  to  her  shores. 

We  cannot  pour  food  into  a  less  developed 
country  in  quantities  or  on  terms  which  will 
destroy  the  incentive  for  their  own  farmers 
to  Increase  their  production,  as  they  must 
If  the  race  with  growing  p>opulatlon  Is  to 
be  won.  We  must  help  those  countries  with 
our  know-how  and  supplies  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum self-sufflciency.  There  are  many  other 
problems,  including  Increasing  the  support 
of  other  developed  lands. 

Bit  If  our  great  Nation  has  the  skill  to 
put  a  man  on  the  moon,  it  has  the  skills 
necessary  to  solve  the  distribution  and  devel- 
opment problems  connected  with  a  major 
world  food  effort. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson,  In  his  state  of 
the  Union  message,  has  called  for  a  maxl- 
miun  effort  to  meet  food,  education,  and 
health  problems  In  a  worldwide  attack.  He 
did  not  call  for  a  limited  effort. 

t  had  the  pleasure  of  reporting  in  the 
VS.  Senate  last  Friday  that  support  given 
my  proposed  International  food  and  nutri- 
tion bill  reflected  unprecedented  unanimity 
among  American  citizens. 


All  of  the  four  major  farm  organizations 
favor  moving  our  International  food  effort 
from  surplus  disposal  to  production  to  meet 
the  needs  of  men.  Labor  organizations  and 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  in  sup- 
port. Church  groups,  professional  groupi, 
the  college  and  university  community,  and 
scores  u|>on  scores  of  newspapers  and  mag. 
azlnes — leaders  of  the  fourth  estate — have 
expressed  support.  The  endorsements  are 
bipartisan,  and  by  far  the  most  extensive 
spontaneous  outpouring  I  have  ever  known 
behind  any  proposal. 

We  have  yet  one  gamut  to  run. 

Space  technologists  and  the  electronics  in- 
dustry think  they  are  the  inventors  of  a 
new  technique  of  miniaturization. 

We  have  had  experts  at  that  technique  In 
Government  for  a  good  many  years.  They 
sometimes  serve  a  useful  purpose,  but  not 
always.  The  war  against  want,  the  race 
between  food  and  population,  cannot  be  won 
with  any  miniaturized,  pilot  projects.  It 
cannot  be  fought  on  weekends  and  holidays. 
It  cannot  be  won  with  left-overs. 

This  war,  from  which  our  Nation  and 
mankind  can  benefit  eternally,  can  only  be 
fought  and  won  If  we  recognize  it  as  the 
most  Important  war  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind and  if,  in  President  Johnson's  words, 
we  make  a  "maximum,  worldwide  effort." 

The  war  against  want  cannot  ultimately 
be  avoided. 

What  we  do  about  It  this  year — in  196ft— 
may  very  well  determine  whether  16  or  20  or 
25  years  from  now  the  less  developed  world 
has  become  a  world  of  self-sustaining,  cash 
cvutomers  of  both  our  agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial Industries,  of  if  it  1*  a  cauldron  of 
unrest  and  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world, 
which  can  be  brought  into  a  balanced  rela- 
tionship between  food  and  population  only 
by  the  expenditure  of  greatly  increased 
amoimts  for  assistance  and  grants  as  a  re- 
8\ilt  of  population  growth  and  lagging 
development. 
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ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  THE 
PRIME  MINISTER  OF  SOUTB 
VIETNAM  AT  THE  ARMED  FORCES 
CONGRESS  IN  SAIGON 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President,  on 
January  15,  I  was  in  Saigon.  On  that 
day,  the  Prime  Minister  of  South  Viet- 
nam, Air  Vice  Marshal  Nguyen  Cao  Ky, 
spoke  at  the  closing  ceremony  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Congress,  made  up  of  ap- 
proximately 1,500  oflQcers,  who  serve  In 
every  area  of  South  VietnEim. 

In  perhaps  its  most  important  fea- 
ture. Prime  Minister  Ky  declared  that 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  should  set  forth 
on  the  road  to  constitutional  democ- 
racy. In  his  speech,  he  outlined  pro- 
cedures for  the  drafting  of  a  constitu- 
tion providing  for  democratic  institu- 
tions, and  plans  to  have  the  constitution 
voted  on  by  the  people  at  the  end  of 
1966,  with  elections  for  office  to  be  held 
a  year  later. 

A  second  feature  of  the  address  Is  the 
stress  on  the  pacification  and  rebuild- 
ing of  the  civilization.  It  indicates  the 
importance  which  Prime  Minister  Ky 
attaches  to  bringing  about  a  peaceful 
improvement  in  the  living  standards  of 
the  people.  It  is  a  statement  that  the 
Central  Government  is  concerned  about 
people  throughout  the  country,  and  that 
his  Government  is  taking  vigorous  ac- 
tion to  demonstrate  its  concern. 

I  met  with  Prime  Minister  Ky  and  se- 
cured a  copy  of  his  speech  from  the  U.S. 
Embassy.    I  believe  it  important  that  U 


should  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  so  that 
the  full  text  will  be  available  to  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  people  of  our  country. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  o.-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ADDMSS  OF  PancE  Minister  Nguyen  Cao  Kt 
AT  THE  Closing  Cekemont  or  thx  Aaxxo 
FoECES  Congress,  Januabt  15.  1966 
Dear    fellow    Vietnamese,    dear    comrades 
in  arms,  in  the  course  of  national  events, 
each  period  should  provide  an  opportunity 
for  these  entrusted  with  national  responsi- 
bilities, to  review  the  manner  in  which  they 
have   carried    out   these   responsibilities,   to 
assess  the  situation  and  to  plan  adequate 
actions  for  the  next  stage. 

This  is  why,  today  after  over  200  days  in 
the  ofBce  entrusted  to  me  by  the  directory 
as  head  of  the  Government  and  on  the  occa- 
sion which  coincides  with  the  end  of  the 
At  Ty  lunar  year,  I  consider  It  my  duty  to 
appear  before  you,  fellow  citizens  and  com- 
rades in  arms,  to  draw,  together  with  you, 
a  yearend  balance  sheet  and  to  define  the 
objectives  for  the  year  ahead. 

PART    I 

Dear  fellow  citizens  and  comrades  In  arms, 
before  dealing  with  future  objectives,  we 
should,  of  course,  glance  back  at  the  past  and 
make  a  sincere  review  of  past  activities  to 
determine  what  we  have  achieved  and  frankly 
acknowledge  what  we  were  unable  to  achieve 
and  what  still  remains  to  be  completed. 

I  am  going  to  review  the  negative  part  first 
because  what  the  Government  has  not  done 
according  to  its  wishes  has  always  obsessed 
me. 

Let  me  deal  straight  off  with  a  minor 
problem  but  one  which,  however.  Is  cloeely 
related  to  the  dally  life  of  the  population  In 
the  capital  and  which  has  become  a  cauae 
for  criticism  of  the  Government :  electricity. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  handicap  to  Industrial 
and  commercial  enterprises,  and  an  Irrlta- 
Uon  for  private  citizens  and  the  government 
alike,  when  so  vital  a  commodity  as  elec- 
tricity cannot  be  supplied.  In  many  press 
conferences  and  communiques  explanations 
have  been  given  regarding  the  cause  of  the 
electricity  shortage  and  the  measures  taken 
to  solve  It.  Some  deadlines  for  solution 
have  been  set.  But  notwithstanding  this, 
the  capital  stUl  remained  short  of  elactrlclty 
until  the  end  of  1965. 

It  was  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
that  the  electricity  cut  was  limited  to  night- 
time only.  Despite  the  efforts  made  by  the 
Government  to  help  solve  the  shortage — ef- 
forts that  yielded  some  results — the  shortage 
which  prevailed  during  the  laat  6  months 
was  a  stain  which  marred  the  picture  of  the 
Government's  achievements. 

While  this  stain  stUl  remains  to  be  re- 
moved, another  has  appeared:  the  bus 
transportation  problem.  You  all  know  that 
problem.  It  has  been  a  chronic  disease. 
Many  remedies  have  been  tried  to  cure  the 
dUease  but  all  of  them  failed.  Finally,  the 
Government  was  compelled  to  remove  the 
cause  of  the  disease  by  allowing  the  btis 
management  authority  to  wind  up  business 
and  leave  the  place  to  another  and  sounder 
organization  to  run  the  company. 

Outside  of  Saigon,  the  existing  state  of 
the  Interprovlnclal  conununlcatlons  network 
Is  also  a  problem,  but  one  which  must  be 
blamed  totally  on  the  war,  not  on  technical 
or  organizational  defects.  And  the  present 
w»r  is  chiefly  one  of  sabotage  directed  by 
the  enemy  mainly  against  our  Infrastructure 
facilities:  highways,  bridges  and  so  forth. 
Therefore,  to  solve  the  problem  of  lines  of 
conununlcatlon  is  conditional  on  the  solu- 
tion of  this  war  of  sabotage.    Now  that  tbe 


war  sltiutlon  has  beg^un  to  tvim  to  our  ad- 
vantage, the  Improvement  of  the  communi- 
cations network  seems  realisable. 

In  the  area  of  major  concern  Is  the  eco- 
nomic problem.  No  government  whatsoever 
could  boast  full  success  In  its  economic 
pKjllcy  after  only  6  months  in  power,  espe- 
cially when  it  Inherits  a  chaotic  situation 
which  lasted  for  2  years  and  which  bore  the 
aftermath  of  a  period  of  20  war  years. 

But  not  to  have  attained  success  doee  not 
mean  failure.  The  tremendous  effort  end 
the  achievements  recorded  will  demonstrate 
this.  However,  as  long  as  there  is  a  large 
gap  between  wages  and  prices,  as  long  as 
our  people  must  strive  so  hard  to  find  such 
Items  of  prime  necessity  as  milk,  sugar  and 
cloth,  and  so  long  as  our  fellow  countrymen 
have  to  wait  long  months  before  being  able 
to  buy  a  motorbike  the  present  government 
haa  to  admit  shortcomings,  as  It  has  to  make 
all-out  effort  to  settle  the  whole  problem  or 
at  least  to  reduce  the  nxunerous  Injustices 
which  still  abound  in  all  classes  of  society. 

In  the  list  of  shortcomings,  we  must 
acknowledge  the  absence  of  institutions 
planned  In  the  provisional  charter,  which  to 
date  still  fall  to  be  realized :  such  as  the  High 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  the  High 
Council  of  Magistrates.  We  must  also  recog- 
nize that,  due  to  the  present  circumstances, 
the  Government  stUl  Is  unable  to  create  a 
favorable  political  climate.  This  leads  to  a 
report  of  what  remains  to  be  done. 

These  things  of  which  I  spoke  were  only 
part  of  the  Government's  shortcomings. 

There  were  naturally  many  others,  as  men- 
tioned almost  dally  in  the  press  smd  by  the 
public  and  that  I  sincerely  admit  in  order  to 
draw  therefrom  valuable  lessons. 

Dear  fellow  citizens  and  comrades  In  arms, 
while  considering  these  shortcomings  from 
an  Impartial  and  objective  viewpoint,  we  can- 
not, however,  deny  the  achievements  made  by 
the  Government  during  the  short  period  of 
time  since  it  came  to  power. 

In  contrast  to  the  earlier  6-month  period, 
and  contrary  to  pessimistic  predictions  by 
those  malcontent  politicians  and  especially 
by  those  ill  omen  tellers,  we  have  achieved 
political  stability,  a  key  prerequisite  If  we 
are  to  win  the  present  Ideological  war.  The 
success  In  this  can  be  ascribed  to  the  spirit 
of  comprehension  and  cooperation  prevailing 
among  all  strata  of  the  population  and 
among  all  political  and  religious  groups. 

AH  of  these  were  aware  that  the  trend  to 
division,  to  partisanship,  and  to  mutual  de- 
struction in  the  national  ranks  are  serious 
defects  which  can  only  result  In  hurting  the 
people's  fighting  potential  at  a  time  when  the 
Communists  are  Increasing  their  war  effort. 
Because  of  this  achievement  in  national 
solidarity  and  unity  of  mind  and  action,  our 
rear  has  been  more  consolidated  than  ever 
before,  compared  with  what  prevailed  under 
previous  postrevolutlon  governments.  It  is 
also  evident  that  this  support  for  the  front- 
line and  the  consolidation  of  the  rear  have 
taken  place  In  an  enthusiastic  and  stimu- 
lating atmosphere  which  has  brought  to- 
gether the  major  sections  of  the  population. 

That  Is  also  the  reason  leading  to  the 
obvious  Improvement  of  the  military  situa- 
tion, and  that  is  also  why  the  free  world 
has  shown  Its  confidence  In  us  with  a  great 
number  of  democratic  nations  giving  full 
assistance  In  all  fields  to  us.  The  most  elo- 
quent proof  has  been  the  participation  in 
the  fight,  without  any  conditions,  by  the 
allied  forces,  who  fight  alongside  their  Viet- 
namese comrades  in  arms  on  all  the  battle- 
fields. This  has  resulted  In  Important  mili- 
tary victories,  making  the  situation  better 
every  day.  If  we  were  not  cautious,  we  would 
say  more  and  more  optimistic.  Without  hav- 
ing to  elaborate  the  difference  compared  to 
what  It  was  6  months  ago  It  Is  clear  for  all 
to  see. 

Our  military  victories  began  Immediately 
In  the  rainy  season,  tbe  very  monsoon  sea- 


son In  which  the  Vietcong  had  boasted  many 
times  that  they  won  the  initiative  in  every 
battlefield.  If  this  Communist  propaganda 
made  some  lose  their  confidence  and  be- 
come peaslmistic,  the  Government  can  point 
to  Its  victories  in  the  present  dry  season  as 
something  more  specific  than  propaganda. 

Since  last  October,  after  the  world -famed 
victories  of  Pleime.  Ya  Drang,  and  Chu  Prong, 
where  thousands  of  Communist  bodies  were 
left  behind.  Government  forces,  with  the 
effective  support  of  allied  forcee.  successively 
won  many  other  Important  battles:  the  Ba 
Rla  ambush,  the  pursuit  operation  against 
the  VC  Dong  Thap  Regiment  at  My  Tho,  Bau 
Bang,  Ben  Cat.  as  well  as  the  battles  at  Cau 
Ke,  Cho  Gao,  Thach  Tru,  Lap  Vo,  Tam  Ky, 
Long  My,  and  so  on.  Everywhere,  enemy 
bodies  were  lying  all  over  the  battlefield 
along  with  huge  quantities  of  weapons. 

AH  this  testifies  to  the  valiant  spirit  and 
the  combat  tactics  of  the  Government  and 
allied  forces.  Of  course,  this  fighting  spirit 
can  only  endure  if  one  has  confidence  in  the 
Government  and  in  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

The  point  most  worth  mentioning  In  this 
present  phase  of  our  struggle  Is  that  no 
enemy  position  and  no  enemy  stronghold 
can  be  considered  safe,  because  all  these  have 
been  smashed  in  repeated  bombings  and 
shelUngs. 

In  brief.  In  constrast  with  the  military 
situation  this  month  last  year,  the  Govern- 
ment and  allied  troops  have  completely  in 
hand  the  initiative  of  operations  at  every 
battlefront,  and  the  tide  of  the  war  has 
turned  in  our  favor. 

Following  the  military  victories,  the  Gov- 
eriunent  has  alao  scored  many  valuable  suc- 
cesses in  the  diplomatic  field.  The  Govern- 
ment has  striven  to  restore  the  national 
prestige,  the  confidence,  as  well  as  the 
strengthening  of  cooperation  and  support, 
of  the  friendly  oountries  in  thU  antl-Com- 
munlst  struggle. 

That  Is  one  reason  why  many  high-level 
delegations  from  our  country  have  made 
good-will  visits  to  nelghbcM-ing  countries, 
such  as  the  delegation  led  by  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  National  Directory  to  the  Phil- 
ippines recently  and  the  visits  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  China.  Malaysia,  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
and  Thailand. 

The  Vietnamese  nUssions  abroad  also  in- 
structed their  personnel  to  hold  conferences 
and  seminars  at  the  universities,  associations, 
press  organizations,  with  student  and  re- 
ligious and  other  groups  to  explain  the 
aggressive  plot  of  Communist  North  Viet- 
nam, and  the  Vietnamese  people's  and  Armed 
Forces'  struggle. 

Our  diplomatic  offensive  has  greatly 
diminished  any  prestige  the  Vietcong  had. 
The  most  concrete  proof  of  this  is  that  the 
British  Government  has  put  aside  a  resolu- 
tion submitted  by  a  leftist  parliamentary 
group  and  formally  announced  that  it  rec- 
ognized only  the  lawful  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Countries  friendly  to  us,  especially  those 
in  the  Afro-Asian  bloc,  which  Include  a  large 
majority  of  nonallned  countries  that  for- 
merly paid  little  attention  to  our  struggle  for 
self-defense,  have  changed  their  attitude 
and  now  show  good  will  and  sympathy  to- 
ward us  through  support  for  Vietnam  at  the 
Algiers  conference. 

At  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
many  member  nations  have  affirmed  their 
support  of  the  stand  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. At  present,  nearly  40  free  world  coun- 
tries are  actively  contributing  to  our  struggle 
in  one  form  or  another  and  will  continue 
their  assistance  until  our  final  victory  over 
the  Communists  and  imtU  peace  and  hap- 
piness are  restored  to  the  entire  people. 

Next  comes  the  econonolc  aspect.  Though 
communication  difficulties  greatly  affect  the 
national  economy  the  Government's  efforts 
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m  Nfulartelng  th«  intenutl  m^rkat  have  bMn 
u  follows: 

Bio*  mipply:  Durtog  tha  paat  S  monUu 
tmon  tham  S2J0O0  tona  of  rto«  bav«  been  sup- 
pU«t  to  ttw  wtftam  provlQoM,  tb«  c«ntral 
Kijhi^TMt  uid  mkUanda.  Some  1.735  tons 
of  paddy  and  M  tona  of  rlca  have  bean  trans- 
portad  tram  tba  Mekong  deiu  to  Saigon. 
&iea  importad  from  the  Dnlbed  Statea  totaled 
mora  tban  27.000  tona  ablppad  to  Da  Nang 
aad  mora  tban  18,000  ablppad  to  Nba  Trang. 
Wltli  mora  than  93.000  tona  of  Importad  rice, 
ttia  Boonamy  Dapartmant  will  bava  enough 
rloa  to  pTOTlda  for  local  naeda  and  to  set  up 
raaariw  for  tb»  provlncaa. 

During  tha  paat  S  montba,  31334  tona  of 
•ugar  and  3gl,fl00  caaaa  of  condenaed  milk 
liATa  baan  put  on  sale. 

Tliaca  waa  an  Incraaaa  In  price  and  a 
ahortags  of  rlca  and  some  other  food  In 
Saptambar  and  October  but  now  thanka  to 
tha  Oovsmmant'a  efforta,  food  la  no  longer 
abort  and  prlcaa  are  stable.  For  example. 
Saigon  conaumaa  dally  from  SCO  to  1,000  pigs. 
Tba  prloa  of  pork  previoualy  waa  high  be- 
cauaa  tha  city  received  only  400  plga  a  day. 
But  paw  the  aupply  haa  become  regular  and 
In  xda  laat  month  the  city  haa  received  3,000 
plga  every  day  or  twice  the  quantity  It  needa. 

Tha  prlca  of  pork  haa  dropped  accordingly. 

Slnca  July  1965  the  Oovemment  haa  ipent 
g47  million  to  Import  rice,  condenaed  milk 
and  wheat  flour,  the  quantity  of  which 
largely  axcaada  local  needa  for  the  Lunar  New 
Tear. 

To  aupply  other  needed  material  for  the 
haa  aet  up  storage  depota  to  atock  needed 
goods  auch  aa  rice.  Theaa  include:  two  rice 
depota  In  Ba  Xuyen  and  Bac  Lieu,  three  In 
Da  Nang,  Qxil  Nhon  and  Nha  Trang,  eight 
depota  for  the  cooperatives  in  the  western 
provlncea,  alz  depota  for  the  tobacco  co- 
opantlve  and  other  depota  for  cotton  yarn 
and  paper. 

Tt>  aupply  other  needed  material  for  the 
population,  the  Oovemment  baa  pnTvlded  35 
mora  w""""  of  TJ.8.  dollars  to  import  motor- 
blkea,  aoootars,  radios,  aewlng  machlnea,  and 
other  gooda.  Meanwhile  aaalatance  from 
oountriaa  other  than  the  XTnltad  Statea  haa 
been  uaed  to  import  tnduatrlal  equipment. 

TO  cope  with  artificial  ahortagea  and  ezces- 
Hts  price  increaaea,  the  eatabllahment  of 
large  retail  can  tare  la  being  atudled. 

Our  efforts  to  improve  the  atandard  of  liv- 
ing and  activities  in  the  field  of  aoclal  welfare 
an  alao  noteworthy: 

lAQd  reform:  Thanka  to  the  new  land  re- 
form program,  3.158  farmers  have  been  made 
landowners  alnea  Sapteml>er  1985.  Of  this 
total.  3.368  low-incoma  farmers  in  10  prov- 
lncea were  allotted  cultivated  land  m  ac- 
oordanoa  with  ordinance  57.  A  further  758 
famlUaa  in  aeven  provincea  were  allowed  to 
work  public-owned  land  and  133  famlliea  In 
one  province  were  allotted  eulUvatad  land 
which  waa  purehaaed  from  French  nationala. 

Further,  by  virtue  of  the  October  8.  1985. 
decree.  237.839  families  that  were  working 
on  cultivating  fallow  land  in  the  clearing 
and  reaattlament  centera  have  been  given 
ownatahlp  o(  184.700  bectarea  of  cultivated 
land. 

■actrlflcatlon  of  tha  rural  areaa;  Three 
rural  elaetrlflcation  pilot  cooperatlvea  were 
eatabUabad  in  Tuyen  Due.  An  Olang,  and 
Due  Tu  (Blan  Hoa)  with  the  view  of  supply- 
ing power  to  the  cooperative  members  at  low 
prioaa  The  Rural  Electriflcatlon  Cooperative 
Onion  SHM  eatabllahed  on  October  16,  1989, 
in  acd«r  to  puah  ahead  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion program. 

Workers'  appropriation  program :  A  total  of 
400  tailcabs  and  300  trt-Lambrettaa  were 
imported  in  the  first  pbaae  at  the  Oovem- 
meafs  program  to  aeU  tbeee  vehlclee  on  an 
inatallmant  baals  to  drivers  who  uaed  to  rent 
their  cars  from  others.  A  first  lot  drawing  ol 
such  vehlclas  took  place  on  January  8,  1980. 
tn  tba  capital.  All  tha  vehlclee  will  be  dla- 
trUnitod  by  January  17.    other  costlnganta 


of  auch   vehicles   will   be  Imported   by   the 
Economy  Department  for  redistribution. 

Low-coet  housing  units:  The  Public 
Works  and  Coznmuslcatiooa  Department 
built  664  single-story  bousing  units  at  Vlnh 
Hoi  and  Tan  Qui  Dong.  Other  construc- 
tion p>roJecta  such  as  road  paving  and  drain- 
age operations  are  underway  at  Thanh  My 
Tay.  Thanh  Da  and  Pbu  Tho  Hoa.  An- 
other building  project,  covering  the  conatruc- 
Uon  of  1.000  housing  units,  at  VN$25.000 
each  for  workers  is  under  study.  Pay- 
ment for  the  homes  will  be  made  on  a  10- 
to  20-year  Installment  basis  and  no  down 
payment  will  be  required.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Department  alao  plans  to  buy  up  vacant 
lota  and  aell  them  on  an  Installment  baals 
to  low-Income  families  who  wish  to  do  their 
own  building.  Another  noteworthy  fact  is 
that  the  Oovemment  haa  canceled  the  "vil- 
la" building  project  for  certain  civil  servants 
which  waa  initiated  by  previous  govern- 
menta. 

Health:  The  Health  Department  made  a 
tremendous  effort  to  build  In  the  capital  as 
well  aa  in  varioua  provinces,  a  dispensary, 
a  psychiatric  center,  a  leprosy  center,  a  sur- 
gical section,  four  maternity  clinica,  and  a 
farm  for  mentally  ill  peraona.  Thaae  ef- 
forta have  been  carried  out,  along  with  the 
training  of  rural  health  cadres.  We  have 
arranged  the  reception  of  foreign  medical 
teams  Including  a  number  oC  experts  and 
quantltlea  of  materials  and  drugs. 

Social  welfare  work:  As  of  December  12, 
1965,  the  Social  Welfare  Department  granted 
a  total  of  VN9286.714.210  to  anti-Red  ref- 
ugeea  throughout  the  country.  Of  the  total 
number  of  refugees.  460.434  have  been  re- 
settled. The  Social  Welfare  Depwtment  also 
has  enlarged  the  Thu  Due  National  Orphan- 
age and  built  two  new  orphanages  in  Vlnh 
Long  and  Blnh  Thuan  at  a  total  coat  of 
VN812  million.  Plana  have  also  been  drafted 
for  the  construction  of  20  day  nurseries  and 
12  other  orphanages  in  1966  at  a  total  eetl- 
mated  cost  of  VN882  million. 

All  the  regional  social  welfare  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  ooxmtry  have  received 
financial  asalstance  from  the  Social  Welfare 
Department  for  further  development.  A 
beggar  reformation  center  haa  been  set  up 
at  Phu  Blnh  in  an  effort  to  put  a^n  end  to 
begging  which  must  be  eliminated  in  any 
modem  society. 

In  the  field  of  Information,  with  the  aim 
of  bringing  news  to  large  numbers  of  people 
in  the  rural  areas,  more  than  30  provincial 
newspapers  have  been  published.  Dxirlng  the 
past  6  months,  the  Chleu  Hoi  (open  arms) 
program  recorded  more  tban  7.000  returnees 
who  brought  In  neatrly  1,C00  weapons. 

Television  Is  one  of  the  newest  activities 
In  our  society.  After  a  series  of  studies,  on 
January  3,  1966.  we  signed  an  agreement  with 
the  American  Government  on  televlelon.  At 
the  end  of  this  month  television  progrBons 
will  be  available  here.  One  thousand  TV  sets 
will  be  installed  In  the  heavily  populated 
areas  of  the  capital  and  in  nearby  provinces. 
A  following  shipment  will  bring  another 
1,600  sets  to  Vietnam. 

In  the  field  of  culture  and  education,  one 
can  note  the  following  points: 

An  education  reform  movement  has  been 
launched  in  order  to  help  students  make 
prog7eaa  from  the  moral.  Intellectual  and 
physical  polnta  of  view.  The  movement  also 
alma  at  giving  the  students  a  stronger  sense 
of  responalbillty  aa  citizens.  This  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  form  a  new  generation  of  youth  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  country.  Poiir 
pilot  centers  are  now  actively  operating  to- 
ward this  end. 

A  large  number  of  schools  have  been  built 
to  cope  with  our  educational  needs,  such  as 
the  Viet  Due  (VIetnamese-Oerman)  tech- 
xUcal  education  and  the  craft  and  Industry 
school  at  Thu  Due.  the  school  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  at  Lai  Thieu,  ttiree  new  primary 
schoola  In  Thua  Thlen.  Ham  Tan,  and  Blnh 


Tuy  and  so  on.  In  addition  to  all  this,  54e 
primary  school  noon  claasee  which  are  very 
detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  children, 
have  been  abollabed.  and  234  new  classrooms 
have  been  built  for  the  pupils  in  the  Salgoc- 
Ola  Dlnh  area. 

The  annual  examinations  at  the  prlrQarv 
and  secondary  education  levels  have  been 
revised  for  the  benefit  of  the  students.  The 
primary  education  examinations  and  those 
for  the  Junior  high  school  certificates  will 
no  longer  be  held,  starting  with  this  school 
year.  The  baccalaureate  I  system  of  exami- 
luitions  will  alao  be  abolished  starting  with 
the  1968-69  school  year. 

Aa  another  evidence  of  the  Government's 
efforts  in  the  rural  education  field,  out- 
standing students  from  low-Income  families 
will  be  granted  official  scholarships,  thus 
enabling  worthy  students  to  complete  their 
secondary  education. 

A  cultural  Institute  is  to  be  established 
with  a  view  to  promoting  all  the  national 
cultural  activities.  The  institute  will  b« 
open  to  writers,  artlsta.  Journalists,  and  to 
the  public  as  well.  A  program  aimed  at  Im- 
proving arts  and  letters  will  be  announced 
shortly  and  put  into  practice  in  the  near 
future. 

Administrative  reforms  are  also  being 
tackled  by  the  Government.  An  adminis- 
trative reform  committee  has  been  estab- 
lished to  study  and  to  recommend  all  appro- 
priate measures  designed  to  Increase  the  ad- 
ministrative efficiency  of  the  Oovemment 
machinery.  As  a  result  of  such  reforms. 
close  cooperation  between  the  Administra- 
tive and  Financial  Inspection  Directorate 
General  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Inspection 
divisions  of  the  other  dspartments  on  the 
other  hand  has  been  initiated.  All  the  ad- 
ministrative abuses  such  as  misuse  of  au- 
thority, bribery,  misappropriation,  etc..  will 
be  eliminated. 

In  other  fields,  the  Oovemment  has  done 
Its  beet  to  successfully  serve  the  people  in 
Skccordance  with  scheduled  programs  which 
are  scheduled  but  which  I  will  not  mention 
here. 

The  Government  has  strictly  run  Its  pro- 
grama  In  line  with  what  was  announced  7 
months  ago.  The  outcome  of  the  prosecu- 
tion of  such  programs  are  modest  but  un- 
questionable and  are  decisive  to  the  success 
of  the  social  revolution.  In  fact,  the  steps 
which  our  society  are  taking  have  not  merely 
started  in  another  direction,  they  are  already 
traveling  in  another  direction.  All  thoae 
who  directly  contribute  to  the  struggle  for 
the  emergence  and  the  reconstruction  of  the 
fatherland  are  well  treated  and  supported. 
All  the  low-Income  i>eople  who  once  suffered 
Injustice  under  the  old  regime  now  are  get- 
ting land  of  their  own  to  plow  or  taxlcabs  of 
their  own  to  drive.  In  the  economic  field,  no 
complete  control  of  consumer  goods  prices 
has  been  made  by  the  Ooveriunent  as  yet. 
But  the  normalization  of  the  supply  of  such 
goods  by  the  Oovemment  has  been  effected. 
This  means  that  the  Oovemment  Is  cutting 
off  opportunities  for  the  profiteers'  malprac- 
tices by  totally  controlling  the  supply  of  the 
consumers'  goods.  In  the  military  area  the 
continuous  victories  on  the  battlefields  have 
forced  the  enemy  Into  a  defensive  position 
and  he  has  to  take  recourse  in  terrorist  acts. 

Although  these  results  have  not  yet  en- 
tirely satisfied  u«,  they  do  constitute  reasons 
to  strengthen  our  confidence  In  the  flna^ 
victory. 

PART  n 

Dear  fellow  Vietnamese,  dear  comrades  In 
arms,  from  the  date  of  assumption  of  office 
by  the  war  cabinet,  the  Government's 
policies  and  programs  of  action  have  been 
clarified  on  several  occasions.  Therefore,  the 
major  targets  of  the  war  cabinet  could  In 
no  way  be  misunderstood  by  the  people. 
The  assessment  of  the  home  situation  and 
the  announcement  of  the  major  duties  of 
the   war   cabinet   dxirlng   the   inauguration 
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ceremony  of  the  Government  on  June  19, 
1968.  and  the  declaration  of  its  36-polnt  pro- 
gram of  action  still  constitute  the  guiding 
principles  for  governmental  projects.  In 
addition,  on  October  I,  after  100  days  of 
office,  I  made  an  amendment  to  the  war 
catiBet'B  role  so  aa  to  fit  its  programs  of 
action  more  closely  to  the  national  require- 
ments. On  that  occasion  I  also  confirmed 
my  standpoint  on  the  national  revolution 
and  restoration  of  peace — a  standpoint  which 
the  Government  Is  perseveringly  and  de- 
termlnately  carrying  out  to  respond  to  the 
situation. 

Within  the  framework  of  such  general 
policy  of  the  Government,  and  on  the  basis 
of  the  results  which  I  have  reported,  I  would 
like  now,  on  behalf  of  the  cabinet,  to  an- 
noimce  the  main  targets  to  l)e  realized  by 
the  aovernment  in  1966: 

A.  First  target:  To  win  the  war— to  pacify, 
and  to  reconstruct  the  rural  areas 

First  of  all,  what  do  we  really  want? 

Such  a  question  posed  to  any  Vietnamese 
concerned  with  the  fate  of  his  compatriots 
and  the  honor  of  the  nation  and  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people  in  this  part  of  the 
world— which  means  the  happiness  of 
each  Individual  and  each  family — gets  this 
unique  and  unvarying  answer:  Decidedly. 
not  to  communism. 

To  such  an  answer,  no  additional  comment 
is  needed. 

There  Is  no  answer  more  eloquent  than 
the  blood  of  thousands  of  combatants  who 
have  sacrificed  themselves  for  the  survival 
of  the  fatherland  from  the  Red  imperialists' 
Invasion. 

There  la  no  reason  stronger  than  the  hard- 
ship endured  by  the  Vietnamese  combatants 
and  civilians  during  tJie  lifetime  of  one  gen- 
eration, the  hardships  of  those  who  are  de- 
termined to  eradicate  Communist  ideology 
from  this  part  of  the  world. 

There  is  no  evidence  more  concrete  than 
the  flow  of  anti-Red  refugees  who  prefer 
leaving  behind  all  that  Is  so  dear  to  them: 
homes,  riceflelds,  villages,  rather  than  live 
•hamefully  under  Communists'  tyranny. 
We  are  determined  not  to  be  Communists. 
Such  is  the  unanimous  determination,  the 
slogan  of  the  whole  Vietnamese  populaUon, 
yesterday,  today  and  tomorrow,  and  until 
the  day  the  Communist  threat  U  eliminated 
from  this  country. 
But  how  do  we  get  rid  of  this  threat? 
There  U  no  other  alternative  to  the  solu- 
tion than  to  defeat  the  Communists  and  to 
rout  them  from  their  strongholds.  We  must 
defeat  the  Communists  and  exterminate 
communism.  Otherwise,  the  Communists 
will  exterminate  us  and  enslave  our  people 
from  our  generation  to  our  offsprings'  gen- 
eration. No  one  can  foresee  when  enslave- 
ment by  Communists  will  end. 

The  present  anti-Red  stmggle  is  a  total 
one.  Its  battlefields  are  everywhere.  But 
the  mam  line  of  resistance  is  in  the  rural 
areas  and  that  is  where  the  struggle  will  be 
fleclded. 

So  the  formula  for  such  a  struggle  for  the 
war  cabinet  U:  to  defeat  the  Communists 
to  pacify  and  to  reconstmct  the  rural  areas.' 
Of  course,  such  a  formula  is  not  a  new  dis- 
covery. All  the  former  governments  called 
tor  rural  reforms,  back  to  the  countryside 
»nd  so  on.  The  policy  remains  the  same, 
rrom  the  so-called  strategic  hamlet  program 
w  the  new  life  hamlet  action  program  to 
*ln  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  to  remove 
w«  polsonoiu  fish  from  the  pure  rural  waters 
What  about  the  results?  There  is  no  need 
to  repeat  the  results. 

The  war  cabinet  will  not  follow  the  path 
Of  the  one  which  has  failed.  It  is  deter- 
mined to  do  something  for  the  rural  areas, 
we  areas  which  constitute  the  main  and 
"Mlc  part  of  our  Nation. 

To  attain  this  goal,  one  must  have  an  ob- 
Wlve  and  realistic  view  of  the  situation. 
«  fact,  after  a  victorious  military  opera- 


tion,  one  may  think  that  an  area  Is  auto- 
matically pacified.  But  a  state  of  Insecurity 
can  quickly  return  to  the  area  by  a  small 
number  of  the  Vletcong  who  mix  themselves 
in  with  innocent  people. 

Our  viewpoint  is  not  only  to  root  out  the 
Vletcong  from  the  rural  areas  but  also  to 
root  ourselves  in  the  rural  areas  and  this  not 
only  for  some  time,  but  forever. 

But.  how  to  put  this  concept  into  action? 

The  task  of  liberating  national  territory 
remains  a  heavy,  but  glorious,  task  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  But,  naturally  the  Armed 
Forces  cannot  be  stationed  forever  in  every 
hamlet  and  village,  and  on  every  portion  of 
the  roads.  For  this  reason,  immediately 
after  a  successful  military  operation  an  ef- 
fective and  well-organized  group  of  cadres 
will  arrive  to  exploit  the  advantages  brought 
in  by  the  military  operation.  They  wui  carry 
out  pacification  work  with  their  main  task  to 
be  the  rebuilding  of  a  new  life  In  rural  areas 
These  ca^lree  will  Immediately  set  up  teams 
among  the  people  to  help  them  rebuild  their 
homes  and  till  their  land.  They  will  contact 
authorities  responsible  for  reconstruction  of 
social  welfare  facilities  such  as  schools  dis- 
pensaries, maternity  clinics  and  the  like  To 
maintain  and  consolidate  the  security  in  the 
area,  they  will  also  rally  and  organize  the 
local  people. 

This  effective  system  of  cadres  will  spread 
horizontally  from  hamlet  to  hamlet  and 
vertically  from  hamlet  to  vUlage  and  village 
to  district  and  so  on.  This  will  constitute 
an  intersupport  position  having  the  effect 
of  an  oil  spot.  This  U  the  very  key  to  the 
problem  of  pacification  and  rural  recon- 
struction. 

These  conceptions  and  plan  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  constitute  the  main  work  of  the 
Vietnamese  Government  for  this  year.  The 
Government  is  determined  to  mobilize  every 
opportunity  and  every  resource  and  make 
every  effort  to  recover  maximum  control  of 
our  cherished  population  and  our  rural  areas 
by  the  end  of  1966. 


B.  The  second  goal  is  to  stabilize  the  eco- 
nomic sitiuxtion 

Our  second  important  goal  In  the  new 
year  is  to  stabUize  the  economic  situation. 

To  draw  up  a  correct  economic  policy,  one 
must  begin  by  assessing  accurately  the  pres- 
ent economic  situation  in  the  country. 

Do  we  have  inflation  or  do  we  not? 

If  we  take  the  word  In  its  literal  meaning 

Indiscriminately  putting  in  circulation  bank- 
notes without  maintaining  proper  gold  and 
currency  reserves— we  do  not  have  any  infla- 
tion because  we  have  sufficient  gold  reserves 
to  meet  any  currency  demands. 

If  we  understand  the  word  in  its  popular 
meaning,  i.e.  a  too  large  and  too  rapid  circu- 
lation of  the  currency,  then  we  do  have  this 
thing  called  inflation.  Why?  The  following 
five  reasons  will  explain  this  situation: 

1.  For  a  long  time,  and  particularly  for  the 
past  few  years,  because  of  the  increasing 
tempo  of  the  war,  the  budget  demands  in- 
creased to  meet  the  war  situation.  To  an 
already  deficit  budget  we  have  added  more 
deficits  because  of  the  instability  and  suc- 
cessive changes  in  the  national  situation. 

2.  Due  to  increasing  subversive  Vletcong 
activities,  the  supply  system  haa  encountered 
many  difficulties,  many  branches  of  produc- 
tion have  slowed  down. 

3.  A  number  of  short-sighted  businessmen, 
thinking  only  of  their  Immediate  interests! 
have  Indulged  in  speculation  and  hoarding, 
cornering  the  market  in  many  Items  and 
disturbing  the  economic  life  of  the  people. 

4.  To  stop  the  expansion  of  Red  imperial- 
ism. 200,000  allied  troops  have  come  to  Viet- 
nam to  fight  on  our  side,  virtth  expenditures 
reaching  1  billion  plasters  a  month.  In 
addition  to  this  are  the  amounts  spent  on 
construction. 

These  reasons  are  the  direct  causes  of  the 
increase   In   Uie   volvune  of  currency  while 
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goods  and  other  uecessities  could  not  supply 
the  demand,  thus  creating  price  increases. 

We  should  Introduce  here  a  paren thesis- 
civil  servants  and  employees  in  the  private 
sector  and  other  people  who  live  on  a  fixed 
salary  suffer  the  most  from  price  spirals 
At  the  same  time,  unemployment  has  com- 
pletely disappeared,  since  services  every- 
where are  paid  at  the  highest  rates  ever 
seen.  In  brief,  if  there  are  some  classes  of 
people  suffering  from  this  situation,  other 
classes  have  benefited  and  now  have  a  higher 
living  standard.  This  is  an  Important 
change  In  the  overall  living  standard  of  the 
Vietnamese  society.  It  is  too  soon  at  present 
to  estimate  the  effects. 

Such  Is  the  real  situation  and  the  difficul- 
ties In  the  solving  of  the  problems  are  enor- 
mous. I  would  like  to  report  here  a  tynlcal 
event.  "^ 

When  speaking  about  the  increase  In  the 
volume  of  currency  and  the  decrease  in 
available  goods,  everyone  sees  that  the  sim- 
ple solution  is  merely  to  import  a  large 
quantity  of  foreign  goods  to  mak«  up  for 
the  shortage  in  local  goods. 

Thus,  in  the  last  8  months^  the  Gov- 
ernment has  released  nearly  $200  million 
from  the  aid  funds  as  well  as  the  Govern- 
ment-owned foreign  currency  to  import 
prime  necessity  goods.  But  the  problem  is 
not  that  simple. 

It  you  want  to  import  goods,  you  have  not 
only  to  pay  for  then,  but  also  you  have  to 
hire  ships  to  transport  them  and  provide 
docks  for  landing  them. 

The  commercial  port  of  Saigon  can  only 
receive  a  maximum  of  200.000  tons  a  year 
With  the  present  American  aid  program  the 
volume  of  imported  goods  already  exceeds 
more  than  double  tlUs  figure,  not  countlna 
military  materiel. 

Thus,  with  the  Government's  utmost  effort 
and  with  the  help  of  the  moat  eminent  ex- 
perts. It  stUl  needs  a  minimum  period  of 
several  months  to  enlarge  the  landing  piers 
and  to  construct  new  ones.  This  is  the  work 
the  Government  U  urgently  carrying  out  at 
Thu  Thlem,  an  islet  on  Thu  Due  River  and 
at  Vung  Tau,  Cam  Ranh.  Qui  Nhon.  and  Da 
Nang.  BO  as  to  complete  in  a  few  months  an 
emergency  plan. 

This  plan  Includes  any  urgent  and  reason- 
able measures  concermng  financial,  currency 
and  economic  fields  which  will  converge  to- 
gether to  the  important  goal  of  maintaining 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  plaster,  arrest 
price  increases,  and  provide  the  population 
with  all  the  prime  neceaaltles. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Oovemment  will 
strictly  implement  a  policy  of  thrUt  and 
economy  In  its  agencies,  and  reduce  the  na- 
tional budget's  expenditures  to  their  mini- 
mum, despite  the  increase  In  military  ex- 
penses. 

The  decision  to  reduce  the  expenditures 
dow-n  to  866  bilUon  and  the  decision  to  give 
priority  in  the  national  budget  to  rural  re- 
construction, and  to  construction  of  schools 
and  hospitals  was  a  basic  element  in  discus- 
sion with  the  U.S.  Government  on  the  aid 
program.  These  decisions  led  to  an  Increase 
of  U.S.  aid  this  year  to  at  least  twice  the 
amount  of  U.S.  aid  laat  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Oovemment  will 
strive  to  increaae  national  resources,  mostly 
Its  revenues  by  improving  tax-collecting 
methods.  In  this  respect,  I  am  convinced 
that  our  compatriots  of  all  social  strata  not 
only  are  eager  to  fulfill  their  duties  toward 
the  national  budget,  but  also  heartfully  con- 
tribute to  any  urgently  needed  national  re- 
quirements. 

The  tax  system  is  under  reexamination 
with  new  standards  on  social  equity,  so  as 
to  enable  those  circles  who  were  enriched 
greatly  due  to  the  war  situation  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  contribute  more  than  other 
laboring  and  needy  people,  Concerning  those 
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who  llTe  on  tbelr  monthly  salary,  the  Oov- 
emixMnt  will  carry  out  every  lo^cal  and  com- 
plete supply  system  for  their  t>eneflt. 

In  the  meantime,  all  OoTemment  credit 
and  tax  agendea  will  give  every  aaalstance 
to  the  aatablljhment  or  development  or  all 
ueeful  branches  of  business.  The  Oovem- 
ment  Is  plAnnlnf  to  expand  public  and  seml- 
publlc  enterprlsM  to  enable  Vietnamese 
capital  to  participate  to  a  greater  degree. 

Thenfore,  the  savings  can  be  used  pro- 
ductively. Investments  for  Increasing  pro- 
duction will  replace  passive  holding  or  Illegal 
trade  ^wculatlon,  and  foreign  currency 
Mackmarketlng.  which  the  Oovernment  Is 
det«rmlned  to  eradicate. 

I  would  Uke  to  warn  once  again  all  those 
blindfolded  profiteers  who  hoard  goods  for 
speculation  and  provoke  price  bikes;  they 
will  go  bankrupt,  because  In  the  days  to 
come,  with  the  Increase  In  foreign  aid,  Im- 
ported goods  will  flow  Into  the  local  markets. 
Adequate  measures  and  procedures  will  be 
adopted  to  enable  an  abundant  and  rapid 
Import  of  goods. 

Conoemlng  the  consumers,  I  would  Uke  to 
call  your  attention  to  this  fact:  Every  delay 
in  the  suppllea  and  the  temporary  shortage 
or  goods  should  be  oonsldered  normal  in  a 
protnustMl  war.  So  I  ask  you  to  avoid  rush- 
ing into  crowded  shops  to  buy  some  tem- 
porarily short  product.  This  only  beneflU 
dishonest  dealers,  pushes  forward  the  speed 
of  the  money  circulation  and  thus  increases 
the  pressure  of  inflation. 

C.  Our  third  ffotl:  To  build  Otmocracy 

The  third  goal,  building  democracy,  la  as 
urgent  and  Important  as  the  two  previous 
ones.  1  would  like  to  clarify  once  more — 
to  be  stire  that  no  one  misunderstands  the 
prcMnt  Government's  goal  and  policy:  be- 
cause of  the  need  in  thU  historic  phase,  and 
conscious  of  their  responsibilities  toward 
the  national  destiny,  the  Armed  Pbrces  have 
assumed  power,  not  with  the  intention  of 
clinging  to  it,  but  to  create  the  necessary  con- 
dltlona  for  setting  up  a  genuine  democracy 
that  will  answer  the  aspirations  of  the  entire 
people  and  the  goal  of  our  nation's  long 
war  which  has  been  with  us  since  the  French 
domination  to  present. 

My  viewpoint  in  this  problem  has  not  origi- 
nated from  my  subjective  conception  but 
fTYxn  an  obJeoUve  sltuaUon  of  the  a-ye&r 
period  following  the  November  1. 19<SS,  events. 
Two  years  which  saw  the  profound  division 
or  the  people,  the  dacompodtlon  of  our  so- 
ciety, the  Internal  subversion,  along  with  a 
war  that  reached  its  highest  intensity — all 
this  caused  a  loa  <tf  confidence  In  this  part 
of  land,  Increaeed  the  paople's  suspicion,  and 
sowed  confusion  among  them.  No  one  had 
confidence  in  anything  and  every  theory, 
policy,  or  program  submitted  was  regarded 
with  distrust  and  cynicism. 

In  pure  theory,  democracy  is  the  only  fac- 
tor which  can  defeat  communism;  If  there  is 
no  democracy  we  lose  the  reason  for  our 
struggle,  let  alone  the  means  of  victory. 

A  genuine  concept  of  democracy,  however, 
should  be  baaed  on  the  true  situation  of  the 
country,  the  real  circumstances  of  the  so- 
olaty.  the  polltleal  maturity  level  of  the  pop- 
ulation and,  in  this  case,  the  subversive  war 
being  waged  by  the  Communists. 

In  faet,  in  theee  i  yean,  there  was  no  basic 
dooumant  which  oould  sarve  a«  a  basis  for 
building  damocracy.  A  provisional  conven- 
tion which  was  In  effect  no  longer  than  3 
months  was  vlolatad.  amended,  and  some 
months  later,  completely  burled,  only  to  be 
npUeti  by  what  was  called  the  Vung  Tau 
Charter.  This  charter  had  been  the  cause  of 
a  troubled,  dark  period  before  a  civilian  gov- 
ernment come  into  being  with  a  provisional 
charter.  But  the  fate  ctf  this  document  was 
no  different  from  that  of  its  predecessors. 
Now.  with  the  National  Leadership  Commit- 
tee. w«  hava  a  oonventlon,  but  this  Is  no  more 
than  a  temporary  statute  which  comas  from 
the  Oorammant,  not  from  the  peoftle. 


When  one  speaks  of  democracy,  everything 
should  come  from  the  base  that  is  the 
people — the  entire  people,  or  at  least  the  ma- 
jority of  them — and  not  dlcuted  from  the 
Government  and  forced  on  the  people. 

A  democratic  regime  should  begin  with  a 
democratic  constitution.  But  a  constitution 
is  not  the  work  of  a  few  days,  and  also  It  is 
not  an  experiment  In  a  laboratory.  Thus, 
the  main  point  of  the  problem  is  to  build 
democracy. 

Without  such  a  basic  medium,  a  constitu- 
tion, no  matter  how  Ideal,  will  wilt  and 
fade  away.  If  It  Is  not  torn  up  by  the  up- 
risings. 

However.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  Gov- 
ernment will  use  the  state  of  war,  or  play  up 
anticommunlsm  or  use  the  present  condition 
of  the  nation,  to  restrict  democratization. 
This  Oovernment  has  made  up  Its  mind  to 
proceed  with  democratization,  slowly  but 
determinedly  by  training  the  people  for  their 
responslblUtles  and  their  Interests,  by  helping 
the  social  organizations  and  political  parUes 
find  ways  and  means  to  step  up  their  activ- 
ities and  screngthen  their  positions.  Thus 
will  such  organizations  and  parties  lend  a 
successful  hand  to  the  common  performance 
of  the  national  duties  in  the  future.  This 
Government  has  also  made  up  Its  mind  to 
drop  demagoguery  and  to  deny  any  con- 
fused, shortsighted  and  blind  democratiza- 
tion which  will  push  the  whole  nation  Into 
chaos. 

With  such  a  philosophy,  we  move  on  our 
way  toward  progress  with  the  following: 

1.  A  democracy  building  council  will  be 
set  up  after  the  lunar  new  year  Upon  for- 
mation, such  a  council  will  propose  a  draft 
constitution  in  the  near  future. 

a.  This  draft  constitution  wlU  serve  as  the 
main  topic  of  discussion  for  seminars  to  be 
held  throughout  the  country.  Invited  to 
participate  In  such  seminars  will  be  city  and 
provincial  councUmen,  members  of  political 
parties,  trade -union  members,  and  students. 
So  all  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  matter  con- 
cerned will  be  aired  and  recorded.  Thus  the 
preparation  of  the  future  constitution  will 
be  the  preoccupation  of  the  whole  people, 
not  of  Just  a  minority. 

3.  Once  these  seminars  are  launched,  the 
Democracy  Building  CouncU  will  collect  and 
consolidate  the  opinions  and  ideas  of  the 
participants  and  arrive  at  a  consensus.  The 
council  will  then  amalgamate  the  various 
points  into  a  document  to  be  voted  upon  in 
a  popular  referendum.  The  referendum  will 
be  held  next  October. 

4.  After  the  people's  opinions  seminars 
have  decided  on  a  particular  constitution, 
that  constitution  will  serve  as  the  basis  of 
our  democraUc  regime  and  will  be  officially 
proclaimed  next  November. 

Those  who  wonder  why  we  don't  elect  a 
constitutional  assembly  like  many  other 
coTintries  have  to  look  straight  at  the  pres- 
ent war  situation  with  its  difficulties,  com- 
plexities, and  tricks,  to  And  the  answer. 

The  situation  of  our  country  is  not  like 
any  other,  so  why  take  after  other  countries? 
We  have  to  establish  a  constitution  which 
fits  our  nation. 

8.  When  we  have  the  people's  opinions  on 
the  constitution,  we  will  prepare  for  real 
democratic  elections  in  19€7  With  these 
elections,  we  will  have  legislative  services, 
according  to  the  people's  will,  and  come 
back  to  the  regular  government  elected  by 
the  people. 

While  accomplishing  these  objectives  we 
naturally  also  have  to  increase  our  efTorts 
In  the  war  and  In  the  rural  reconstruction 
program,  in  order  to  recover  the  Vletcong- 
controUed  areas  and  help  the  antl-Com- 
munlst  refugees.  The  elections  will  only 
have  meaning  and  value  If  security  Is  assured 
and  the  citizens  vote  In  large  numbers.  This 
is  one  reason  why  we  are  chooelng  a  gradual 
and  stable  solution  for  the  establishment  of 
our  democracy. 
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Besides,  it  is  a  reality  which  everyone 
has  to  accept,  to  be  patient  and  confident 
to  prepare  for  the  next  step.  As  for  the 
Government,  It  wlU  carry  out  its  responsl- 
blUtiee  In  these  tasks  and  provide  the  orga- 
nizations and  parties  with  appropriate  op- 
portumues  and  conditions  to  reach  a  mature 
and  superior  level,  to  assure  the  future  of 
the  nation.  The  organizations  and  the  par- 
ties themselves  will — to  be  realistic — will  re- 
view their  ranks,  reorganize  themselves,  form 
new  cadres,  and  reinforce  their  real  strength 
and  prestige  to  assure  themselves  of  the  peo- 
ple's and  authorities'  confidence. 

On  this  point,  I  would  like  to  add  that, 
though  the  preeent  Oovernment  may  still  be 
awkward  and  Inexperienced,  there  Is  no  doubt 
of  Its  good  will  in  collaborating  with  organi- 
zations, parties,  and  Individuals  who  whole- 
heartedly want  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
our  future  true  democracy. 

This  completes  the  report  on  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Government's  program. 

On  this  occasion,  I  deem  It  my  duty  to 
point  out  the  traditional  Ideal  and  determi- 
nation of  the  Vietnamese  people  which  Is  to 
always  cherish  and  seek  peace  but  only  a 
peace  which  will  guarantee  Its  freedom.  In- 
dependence, sovereignty,  and  territorial  In- 
tegrity. Any  other  form  of  peace  which  falls 
to  provide  these  guarantees,  would  only  be 
a  lure  Into  slavery  and  one  which  the  Viet- 
namese people,  with  their  clearsightedness 
and  courage,  would  crush  down  In  order  to 
proceed  toward  a  genuine  and  realistic  peace. 

For  those  who  still  nurture  doubts  about 
this  issue.  I  would  say  to  them:  our  con- 
cept of  peace  is  very  simple.  We  have  not 
provoked  war.  we  have  not  declared  war. 
The  present  war  is  an  Invasion  from  outside 
our  coimtry  and  one  which  at  the  outset  was 
disguised  as  an  internal  struggle.  But  the 
dlsg^uise  has  been  removed  for  a  long  time 
and  the  Invader  has  uncovered  himself. 
Now.  it  is  up  to  the  invaders  from  outside 
and  his  subversive  henchmen  within  our 
country  to  end  the  Invasion  and  subversion. 
Then  peace  would  at  once  return  to  this  part 
of  the  country.  Thus  we  would  end  the 
concern  of  so  many  nations  large  and  small 
and  of  so  many  statesmen  the  world  over.  If 
the  Invaders,  acting  like  a  blind  force,  can- 
not restrain  themselves,  then  It  would  be  our 
duty  and  the  duty  of  all  those  peace-loving 
people  to  combine  efforts  to  contain  their 
ambition.  Otherwise,  the  last  resort  would 
be  to  "outlaw  them  as  peace  saboteurs"  in 
this  peace-loving  and  freedom-loving  part 
of  this  country. 

I  deem  It  my  duty  also  to  express  the  sin- 
cere gratitude  of  all  our  people  to  all  th* 
countries  and  International  organizations 
and  statesmen,  as  well  as  to  all  religious 
leaders,  especially  Pope  Paul  VI,  who  have 
demonstrated  great  concern  over  the  plight 
of  the  Vietnamese  people.  I  further  want 
to  insist  that  peace  is  workable  only  if  it  can 
guarantee  national  independence  as  well  as 
the  people's  freedom  of  thought  and  human 
dignity. 

I  also  want  to  associate  all  our  fellow 
citizens  and  comrades-in-arms  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment that  under  whatever  circum- 
stances, we  should  otu'selves  be  responsi- 
ble for  our  own  destiny.  No  other  nation 
is  qualified  and  able  to  decide  on  our  destiny, 
independently  of  our  own  will.  For  reasons 
of  international  solidarity,  we  have  accepted, 
and  are  grateful  for  the  moral  and  material. 
military  and  economic,  assistance  from  the 
friendly  countries.  But  never  can  we  tol- 
erate any  Interference  harmful  to  our  na- 
tional sovereignty  or  any  decision  at  vari- 
ance with  our  people's  aspirations. 

Fellow  citizens,  comrades  In  arms,  now  I 
have  spoken  out  all  my  feelings,  my  remarks 
and  my  observations  and  I  have  reported  on 
the  objectives  of  both  the  National  Directory 
and  the  war  cabinet  frocn  the  period  Just 
ended  to  the  next  one. 

Despite  the  clamor  of  war  roaring  around 
ua,  de^te  the  nolay  provocations  hurled  by 
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our  enemy  to  discourage  us,  despite  differ- 
ences of  view  touched  off  by  certain  people, 
whether  responsible  or  not,  we  are  deter- 
mined to  hold  xinflinchingly  to  our  spirit,  to 
endure  suffering  with  great  patience,  to  pur- 
sue tenaciously  the  struggle  for  national 
salvation  and  reconstruction  with  the  ptir- 
pose  of  defeating  the  Communists  and  bring- 
ing back  peace  to  the  fatherland.  We  will 
prevail  In  our  present  national  plight  In  or- 
der to  bring  back  democracy,  prosperity  and 
happiness  to  our  people. 

With  this  strong  belief  and  decision,  I  sin- 
cerely urge  all  our  compatriots  without  dis- 
tinction of  class,  religion,  social  stratum 
group,  or  party  to  clearly  assist  In  the  effort 
to  sweep  aside  all  friction,  confrontation, 
or  Jealously  of  an  individual  or  communal 
nature  and  devote  all  their  efforts  and  will 
to  the  future  reconstruction  of  the  father- 
land and  nation. 

When  the  nation  is  faltering,  when  the 
country  Is  stiff ering  destruction  and  parti- 
tion, most  of  our  fanolUes  will  suffer  estrange- 
ment, separation,  misery,  and  the  loss  of 
loved  onee. 

If  there  are  some  classes  of  our  society 
which  are  privileged,  this  is  Just  a  minority 
In  the  different  classes  of  the  national  com- 
mimlty. 

The  war  situation,  along  with  disorder, 
oppression  and  the  struggle  for  survival  and 
for  progress  have  created  social  injustices, 
hampered  the  love  of  the  nation  and  of  man- 
kind, and  even  has  caused  that  love  to  be 
forgotten. 

In  the  face  of  this  state  of  affairs,  I  can 
only  make  a  sincere  appeal  to  every  strata  of 
society  and  to  all  of  our  compatriots  to  share 
the  mlsfortime  and  to  help  the  families 
who  have  been  unfortunate  in  this  natiotLal 
catastrophe.  I  also  xirge  them  to  look 
straight  at  the  situation  created  by  the  sub- 
version, the  mourning,  and  the  war,  In  order 
to  come  to  the  assistance  of  our  poor  ocwn- 
patrlots  by  sacrificing  to  a  certain  extent 
our  own  Interests. 

Only  with  this  can  one  hope  to  reduce 
social  Injustices,  to  restore  the  love  for  our 
fellow  creatures,  so  that  we  may  advance 
toward  the  reconstruction  of  this  country. 

The  international  situation  is  now  going 
through  tremendous  changes  which  will  see 
either  the  upeurg^e  or  the  decline  of  our 
people.  The  period  that  lies  ahead  will  be 
a  decisive  one  as  far  as  the  salvation  and  re- 
construction of  this  beloved  land  of  ours  Is 
concerned. 

We  will  have  opportunities  to  quickly  re- 
fill the  gape,  the  delays,  and  the  waste  of 
time  which  occurred  during  the  past  2  years. 

We  should  remain  vmlted  In  mind  and 
spirit  so  that  we  may  try  to  take  advantage 
of  these  opportunities.  We  alone  can  save 
ourself.  We  cannot  stay  idle  waiting  for 
assistance  from  others. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  those  of  us  who 
are  still  alive  have  as  had  those  who  have 
died,  the  duty  of  contributing  to  the  task 
of  rebuilding,  renovating,  and  developing 
this  land  to  help  it  become  stronger  and  to 
help  It  progress. 

This  Is  our  heritage  and  the  heritage  of 
our    successive    generations. 

I  resolutely  have  confidence  In  the  clear- 
minded  recognition  and  of  the  reasonable 
choice  of  all  fellow  countrymen  as  well  as 
of  our  fellow  combatants. 

I  salute  my  fellow  countrymen  and  fellow 
combatants. 


THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
MINIMUM  WAGE  LAW 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Madam  President, 
since  my  duties  as  Presiding  Officer  of 
the  Senate  last  Thursday  kept  me  from 
speaking  on  HJl.  8126,  the  bill  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  minimum  wage 
law  before  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  I 


would  like  to  take  a  moment  now  to  note 
for  the  record,  my  strong  support  for  this 
long  overdue  reform  and  my  pleasure  at 
its  passage. 

Madam  President,  the  concept  of  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  not  new.  Congress  first 
enacted  a  District  of  Columbia  minimum 
wage  law  in  1918.  That  law  was  a  pio- 
neer in  the  minimum  wage  field. 

But  as  the  decades  have  passed,  that 
law  stood  still.  Its  coverage  was  too  re- 
strictive and  its  provisions  were  too  rigid 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  National  Capital. 

Although  many  workers  in  the  District 
were  protected  by  the  minimum  wage 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  more  than  200,000  employees  who 
work  in  the  District  of  Columbia  were  not 
protected  by  any  minimum  wage  law. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  most  glaring  defects 
of  the  1918  law  was  that  it  covered  only 
female  and  children  employees.  It  gave 
no  protection  to  men  at  all.  Nor  did  it 
cover  domestic  workers. 

Who  needs  minimum  wage  protection? 
Do  the  lawyers,  doctors,  architects  and 
other  professional  people  have  to  worry 
about  earning  the  $1.25  an  hour  mini- 
mum wage  the  bill  the  Senate  passed 
last  Thursday  authorizes?  Do  organized 
and  skilled  employees  work  for  less  than 
$1.25  an  hour? 

No.  the  people  who  directly  benefit 
from  minimum  wage  legislation  and  the 
people  who  need  it  most  are  the  unskilled 
workers  whose  labor  contributes  so 
greatly  to  the  effective  fimctioning  of 
society,  but  whose  skills  are  so  slight 
or  whose  employment  is  so  unstable  that 
they  have  little  power  to  organize  and 
no  ability  to  bargain  for  a  decent  wage. 

The  dishwashers,  the  waiters,  the  Jani- 
tors, the  car  parkers,  the  household 
maids,  and  the  thousands  of  others  who 
provide  many  of  the  services  which  make 
life  easier  and  more  pleasant  for  all  of  us, 
most  often  find  that  society  Is  willing  to 
accept  their  labor,  but  not  willing  to  see 
that  they  are  paid  a  living  wage. 

In  preparing  the  minimum  wage  blU 
we  passed  TTiursday,  the  Senate  District 
Committee  discovered  too  many  cases 
like  that  of  a  restaurant  kitchen  worker 
here  in  the  District  who  works  48  hours 
a  week  and  gets  only  $12.50  a  week  and 
two  meals  a  day  for  his  pay.  The  com- 
mittee discovered  an  apartment  house 
maintenance  man  paid  $35.40  for  a  40- 
hour  week  and  a  parking  lot  attendant 
F>ald  45  cents  an  hour. 

We  cannot  tolerate  these  incredible 
conditions  anywhere  in  the  country,  and 
especially  not  in  the  Capital. 

H.R.  8126,  as  amended  and  passed  by 
the  Senate,  is  a  reasonable  response  to 
the  pressing  problem  of  providing  a  mini- 
mum living  wage  for  thousands  of  work- 
ers in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  extending  the  minimum  wage  to 
men,  as  well  as  women  and  children,  in 
the  District,  the  bill  will  eliminate  con- 
ditions such  as  those  found  to  exist  in 
one  upholstery  shop,  where  a  man  was 
paid  90  cents  an  hour  for  doing  the  same 
work  women  do  In  the  same  shop  for 
$1.10  an  hour. 

By  requiring  payment  of  time  and  a 
half  for  overtime,  the  bill  will  reduce 
the  excessive  hours  worked  in  many  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia  plsw^s  of  business  and 
spread   the  number  of   Jobs  available. 

By  extending  the  minimum  wage  to 
domestic  workers  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  first  time,  the  bill  will 
guarantoe  a  decent  wage  for  the  many 
women  •who  labor  in  others'  homes  to 
provide  or  supplement  a  bare  subsistence 
income  for  their  families. 

All  this  bill  does  is  to  make  sure  that 
District  of  Columbia  workers  receive  at 
least  the  national  minimum  u-age  for 
their  labors.  All  this  bill  basically  pro- 
vides is  that  for  a  40-hour  week.  52 
weeks  a  year,  a  worker  should  receive  at 
least  $2,600. 

A  reasonable  minimum  wage  for  the 
workers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  u-iU 
help  hold  families  together,  help  contain 
welfare  costs,  and  help  provide  a  decent 
opportunity  for  family  dignity.  A  de- 
cent minimum  wage  will  generate  In- 
creased purchasing  power  for  District  of 
Columbia  businesses,  thereby  improving 
economic  conditions  generally,  and  pro- 
viding greater  employment  opportunity. 

But  an  equally  compelling  reason  for 
enacting  this  District  of  Columbia  mini- 
mum wage  bill  is  that  the  human  cost  of 
a  lower  minimum  wage  is  simply  too 
high  to  bear.  When  the  father  of  a 
family  cannot  make  enough  to  feed  and 
clothe  his  family,  the  community  cost  In 
increased  crime  and  delinquency,  wors- 
ened slums,  and  rising  welfare  expenses 
is  intolerable  through  the  cost  to  our  con- 
science of  standing  by  while  fellow  citi- 
zens are  exploited  by  a  cynical  and 
heartless  wage  slavery. 

This  revision  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia minimum  wage  law  was  long  overdue. 
It  was  necessary.     It  was  right. 


PRAISE  FOR  JACK  VAUGHN  AND 
LINCOLN  GORDON 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Madam  President.  "A 
Good  Reshuffle" — that  is  what  the  New 
York  Times  called  the  change  which 
brought  Jack  Vaughn  In  as  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps  and  Lincoln  Gordon  t» 
take  his  place  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Latin  American  Affairs.  Know- 
ing them  both,  I  can  say  "amen"  to  the 
praise  they  have  both  received. 

Jack  Vaughn  was  in  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  Peace  Corps.  He  was  there 
from  the  first,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
kept  its  programs  close  to  the  earth.  He 
has  emphasized  a  community  develop- 
ment approach  by  which  corpsmen  act 
as  catalysts,  cheerleaders,  gadflies,  and 
promoters  for  self-help  projects  which 
begin  when  the  local  people  Identify 
their  needs.  When  he  came  to  the  Peace 
Corps,  there  were  123  volunteers  In  Latin 
America.  When  he  left  to  become  Am- 
bassador to  Panama,  there  were  3,000. 
I  have  seen  them  at  work  In  the  urban 
slums  and  destitute  backlands  of  Brazil, 
and  I  can  testify  that  they  are  doing  a 
praiseworthy  job. 

It  was  in  Brazil,  where  he  has  served 
as  our  Ambassador,  that  I  first  met  Lin- 
coln Gordon.  I  endorse  the  appraisal 
of  h<Tn  made  by  the  New  York  Times. 
Their  editorial  of  January  19  said: 

The  appointment  of  Lincoln  Gordon  as  the 
new  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Latin 
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Amarlca  briaci  to  ttut  dUBcult  ajKlgmnent 
ft  mfta  with  p«iMtrsttnc  jiidgmant  and  a 
WMlth  or  usafnl  •xperlenee  u  An  eooaofniat, 
OovwiiBMitoaelftl,  fttul  dlplomftt. 

Ha  baa  baan  an  aatbualajrtte  Ambaaaador  to 
BnoU,  proTUU&ff  tbat  eountry  wltb  aazwlbla 
aoooomle  advloa  and  trying  taetfuUr  to  ataar 
Ita  praaant  mUltary  raglma  toward  a  damo- 
cratlo  aotutlon  of  Ita  difflculUea.  Mr.  Oordon 
undcntanda  what  tba  AlUanca  for  Progreaa 
U  all  about  azid  can  ba  depended  upon  to 
fflva  It  raaotuta  aupport. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  said  of 
Jack  Vaughn: 

(Ha)  waa  doing  a  ramarkable  job  as  Aa- 
•latant  Sacretary  of  SUta  for  Latin  American 
AHatn  and  U.S.  coordinator  of  the  Alll- 
anea  ■  *  *.  Hla  aelactlon  doea  aaaure  the 
Paaea  Corpa  of  aa  able.  ImaglnatlTe  Director. 

Mr.  President,  both  men  promise  well. 
We  have  reason  for  reassurance  in  their 
selection. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
editorials  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  In  the  Rbcokb. 

There  being  no  obJecticHi.  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoiD,  as  follows: 

[Prom  tba  Kaw  York  Tlmaa,  Jan.  19,  1M«) 
A  OooD  StBnvrrLM 

Wbatbar  bU  dlractoratatp  of  the  poverty 
^o^am  anbanoaa  or  detrmcta  from  bla 
rapvtaUon  In  tba  future,  Sargent  Shrlver's 
aerrloa  wltb  tba  Paaoe  Corpa  haa  marked 
blm  aa  an  aff active  Idealist. 

Tba  Maa  for  tba  Paaoa  Corpa  waa  flrat 
broacbad  by  Vice  Prealdent  HraniT  Hum- 
noKT  In  the  Senate  and  Repreaentatlve 
Rscaa.  of  Wlaconaln.  in  tbe  Hoxue  and  waa 
latar  taken  up  by  Prealdent  Kennedy;  but  It 
wma  Mr.  Sbrlver  who  tranafonned  an  exciting 
l«»*a  Into  a  conTlnetng  auoeeM.  HU  seat  and 
energy  bava  balpad  tbouaanda  of  Tolunteera, 
young  and  old,  cut  through  the  deadly  amog 
of  cynlclam  that  tendi  to  envelop  foreign 
policy  and  to  raaob  tba  poignant  human  re- 
alltlaa  that  He  behind  today's  crlaea. 

Jaok  Hood  Vaughn,  who  now  takaa  over 
tba  laadarablp  at  tba  Paaea  Corpa,  is  doubt- 
laaa  bappy  to  ba  leaving  tbe  SUte  Depart- 
mant.  wbara  ba  baa  baan  Aaaiatant  SacreUry 
for  Latin  Amarlea.  As  an  outsider  with  an 
ftfdamlo  background,  ha  baa  baan  aand- 
wlcbad  batwaan  tba  oaraer  Foreign  Sarvlca 
oOoara  balow  blm  and  tbe  dominating  per- 
aonallty  of  Under  Saoratary  Thomaa  C.  Iilann 
above  blm. 

He  bad  barely  aaaiimad  oflDce  a  year  ago 
when  tba  Dominican  criala  erupted.  Mr. 
Vaughn  baa  loyally  defended  admlntatra- 
tlon  aetlona  In  that  crtaia.  but  the  evidence 
BOggaata  that  be  waa  a  byatandar.  aa  Preal- 
dent Jobnaon  and  Under  Secretary  Mann  did 
moat  of  tba  poUeymaklng.  Back  in  the  Peace 
Oorya,  where  be  previously  served  aa  Latin 
Amarlcan  chief.  Mr.  Vaughn  can  deploy  his 
talents  In  a  Una  of  work  totally  congenial  to 
him. 

Tbe  appointment  of  Lincoln  Ckirdon  aa 
tba  new  Aaatatant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Latin  Amertoa  brtnga  to  that  dlffleult  asalgn- 
mant  a  saan  wttti  penetntlag  Judgment  and 
a  wealth  of  uaeful  experience  aa  an  eoonomlat, 
Oovammant  oOclal.  and  dipkunat.  He  baa 
bean  an  antbuaUatlc  Ambaaaador  to  Braall, 
providing  tbat  country  wltb  sensible  eco- 
nomle  advlea  and  trying  tactfully  to  steer  Ita 
praaent  military  regime  toward  a  democratic 
aolutlon  of  Ita  dlflculUea.  Mr.  Oordon  un- 
dsfstands  what  tbe  ^Ullanea  for  Progreaa  is 
ftU  aboot  and  can  ba  depended  npoa  to  give 
it  raaoltate  aupport.  XT  any  man  oma.  reaaaart 
tbe  full  autborlty  of  the  Aaatatant  tecre- 
tary  aa  cbM  policymaker  for  LaUn  Amertea 
in  the  bureaucratic  junglea  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Oordon  is  tba  man. 


(From  the  Waahlngton  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 

Jan.   19,  19M] 

OntoiNO  roB  Battlx 

The  White  House  showed  good  Judgment  in 
giving  the  war  on  poverty  lu  first  full-time 
administrator.  ThU  is  the  most  ambitious 
of  all  the  domestic  programs  created  by  the 
Johnaon  administration — and.  at  the 
moment,  the  most  vulnerable.  The  Repub- 
Ucans  are  talking  of  scandals  in  the  anti- 
poverty  war  that  will  be  revealed  In  due 
course.  And  such  extravagant  fallurea  as 
New  York  City's  Haryou-Act  program  have 
left  the  public  skeptical  of  the  whole  opera- 
tion. Relieved  of  his  Peace  Corps  Job,  Mr. 
Shrlver  still  will  have  his  hands  full  defend- 
ing and  guiding  what  has  become  a  prime 
target  of  oongresaionai  criticism. 

The  White  House  had  to  raid  the  State 
Department  to  find  a  Peace  Corpe  Director — 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  seems  to  be  the 
loeer.  We  agree  with  Representative  Sn-oxN. 
chairman  of  the  Inter-American  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, that  Jack  Hood  Vaughn  was  do- 
ing a  remarkable  Job  as  AsslsUnt  Secretary 
of  State  for  Latin  American  AfTalrs  and 
United  States  coordinator  of  the  alliance. 
It  Is  even  possible  that  Vaughn's  present 
tasks  are  a  good  deal  more  Important  than 
anything  he  could  do  as  Peace  Corpe  Director. 
But  his  selection  does  assure  the  Peace  Corpe 
of  an  able.  Imaginative  director — leaving 
Sargent  Shrlver  free  to  wage  the  bigger  war 
at  home. 


SAGA  OP  THE  SEA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Madam  President, 
on  November  26.  1965,  the  88  Oduna, 
battered  by  high  seas  and  50-mlle-an- 
hour  winds,  ran  afirround  between  rocks 
and  a  high  cliff  on  Unlmak  Island,  off 
western  Alaska. 

The  angle  of  the  ship  made  It  im- 
possible to  lower  lifeboats.  Thus  the 
scene  was  set  for  another  great  saga  of 
the  sea.  In  the  true  tradition  of  those 
that  go  down  to  the  sea  In  ships,  coura- 
geous attempts  to  take  the  men  off  the 
as  Oduna  were  successful.  The  entire 
crew  of  37  was  rescued. 

The  ship,  on  a  regular  run  from  Adak 
to  Seattle,  was  owned  by  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.  The  company's  agent 
In  Kodiak  submitted  a  repwrt  on  the 
crew.  The  report  is  fascinating  read- 
ing. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
report  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Madam  President, 
those  reading  the  report  will  learn  of 
the  courageous  actions  of  four  members 
of  the  crew  of  the  MV  AdeliTie  Foss,  a 
Seattle-based  tug  which  sped  to  the 
stricken  ship  on  receiving  its  SOS. 

Weather  conditions  made  it  Impos- 
sible to  approach  the  Oduna  from  the 
sea  or  the  air.  Military  helicopters  sent 
to  the  scene  were  forced  to  wait  for  a 
turn  in  the  weather. 

However,  the  Adeline  Foss  crewmen 
did  not  wait.  A  party  consisting  of  1st 
Mate  W.  D.  Thompson  and  Seamen 
Russ  Chrlstensen.  Larry  Ostby,  and  Ted 
Snider,  managed  to  land  on  Unlmak 
Island.  After  making  their  way  down 
the  cliff  they  successfully  set  up  a 
breeches  bucy  line  and  brought  19  mem- 
bers of  the  OduTui  safely  to  shore.  At 
thait  point,  the  weather  improved  and 
the  rescue  was  completed  by  helicopter. 


A  report  of  the  rescue  operation  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Merchant  Marine 
Awards  Committee  for  consideration  of 
possible  awards  for  the  four  men  of  the 
Adeline  Foss. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
efforts  of  Air  Force  Capt.  Oerald  Bel- 
anger  and  his  helicopter  crew,  which 
completed  the  rescue.  Describing  the 
work  of  these  men,  the  captain  of  the 
Oduna  said: 

What  he  did  la  beyond  words.  We  owe  a 
great  deal  to  him. 

And  finally,  words  of  praise  and 
thanks  should  go  to  all  the  units,  mili- 
tary and  civilian,  which  were  alerted 
and  ready  to  take  part  in  the  rescue  op- 
erations If  needed. 

Madam  President,  the  story  of  the 
rescue  of  the  crew  of  the  Oduna  Indeed 
belongs  among  the  great  stories  about 
those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships. 

ExKisrr  1 

RXPOBT  ON   THX  SS   "ODtTNA" 

The  tragic  ending  of  this  voyage  of  SS 
OduTia  under  the  sheer  700-foot  cliffs  of 
Dcatan  Peninsula,  Alaska,  can  only  be 
tempered  by  the  successful  rescue  of  all  37 
crewmen  aboard  in  spite  of  battering  seas 
and  60-knot  wind  conditions. 

At  065S  Novemt)er  26  we  were  notified  of 
the  Oduna'a  distress  by  Capt.  R.  E.  Emerson, 
commanding  officer,  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Air 
Station,  Kodiak,  with  the  terse  information 
that  she  waa  aground,  breaking  up,  and 
safety  of  the  crew  was  deemed  to  be  In  ex- 
treme danger.  0\ir  office  staff  was  alerted 
and  reported  for  duty  Immediately.  The 
faculties  of  Alaska  Communication  System 
were  also  notified  euid  placed  In  full  emer- 
gency status  by  their  Kodiak  commanding 
officer.  M.  Sgt.  Oordon  Wells,  which  subse- 
quently contributed  immeasurably  to  the 
successful  conununications  network  for  the 
ensuing  rescue  operations. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  Kodiak  Coast  Ouanl 
Rescue  Center  at  0735,  it  was  learned  that 
the  UJ3.  Coast  Ouard  Cutter  Storls  and  one 
of  their  Albatross  aircraft,  both  based  at 
Kodiak,  were  already  en  route  to  the  scene, 
and  intense  operations  were  in  progress  for 
the  dispatch  of  other  vessels  and  aircraft. 
Kodiak  Rescue  Center  was  In  full  charge  of 
all  rescue  operations,  and  the  facilities  of 
related  commands  in  tbe  Alaska  Sea  Frontier 
Eind  on  the  mainland  were  made  available  ai 
required.  The  nearest  suitable  helicopter  was 
dispatched  from  the  Air  Force  at  King  Salm- 
on. The  Air  Force  also  supplied  a  C-130 
transport  aircraft  from  Elmendorf  to  move 
a  detachment  of  Army  mountain  troops 
from  Fort  Richardson  which  were  deemed 
necessary  in  the  event  it  became  appropriate 
to  perform  a  rescue  from  the  beach  cliff 
area.  Another  U.S.  Coast  Ouard  Albatross 
waa  dUpatched  from  Kodiak  with  additional 
equipment  and  personnel.  Including  Lt. 
Comdr.  John  Hancock,  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
who  was  directed  to  assume  mission  com- 
mand of  all  rescue  forces  on  arrival  at  Cold 
Bay. 

Commercial  marine  units  also  responded 
to  the  distress  call.  The  nearby  tug  Adeline 
Fota  quickly  anchored  her  tow  in  a  cove  near 
the  area  and  proceeded  to  Oduna.  A  Japa- 
nese vessel  aloo  responded.  Taiyo  Saru  No. 
82.  and  permission  was  obtained  from  the 
Navy  to  place  a  Japanese  landing  party  on 
the  beach  should  it  be  necesaary  before  ar- 
rival of  the  Army  mountain  troops.  The 
fisheries  research  veasel  Reed,  and  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  vessel  UJ3JB.  Pribiloff,  operating 
In  tbe  Dutch  Harbor  area,  were  also  dU- 
patched to  tbe  scene. 

By  0900  reacue  operatioiu  had  assumed 
massive  proporttona.    Weather  conditions  at 
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the  scene  did  not  abate,  and  were  reported 
to  worsen.  A  Reeve  Aleutian  Airways  Ooose, 
tMsed  at  Cold  Bay,  managed  a  hazardous 
flight  to  position  of  Oduna,  and  reaultlng 
reports  were  Indeed  grim.  Seas  were  break- 
ing over  the  stranded  vessel,  and  60-  to  60- 
knot  wind  conditions  prevailed. 

We  waited  for  arrival  of  rescue  units.  By 
UOO  both  the  Adeline  Fast  and  the  Japanaee 
vessel  reported  any  attempted  approach  to 
0(Jun«  was  impossible  by  sea.  Rocks  off- 
ihore  and  on  both  sides  of  the  stranded  ves- 
sel prevented  any  close  approach,  as  well  as 
any  launching  of  the  Oduno's  lifeboats. 

The  first  Albatross  from  Kodiak  arrived 
at  the  scene  at  1145  and  the  helicopter  from 
Sing  Salmon  arrived  at  Cold  Bay  at  1245. 
Attempts  to  get  near  the  Ikatan  cliff  were 
fruitless  due  to  extreme  air  turbulence.  It 
was  reported  Oduna  was  foundering. 

At  1400,  the  Alhatross  reported  Adeline 
Foss  had  managed  to  get  a  beach  party  of 
(our  men  ashore  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
peninsula,  and  somehow  they  had  scaled 
down  the  cliff  area  to  Oduna,  planted  a 
"dead-man,"  received  a  line  from  the  vessel, 
and  set  up  a  breeches  buoy  operation.  This 
feat  of  accomplishment  was  viewed  with 
amazement  and  admiration  by  the  USCG 
on  scene  as  well  as  at  Rescue  Command.  Al- 
though the  beach  party  was  battered  by  surf 
and  spray,  the  first  reports  of  this  operation 
began  to  filter  through — 1  mau  ashore,  3  men 
ashore,  9  men  ashore,  13,  19.  At  this  point, 
winds  had  subsided  somewhat,  and  the  heli- 
copter was  able  to  approach  Oduna.  In  rapid 
ruccesslon  they  removed  the  remaining  18 
crewmen  from  the  veasel,  as  well  aa  tboae  al- 
ready on  tlia  beach — including  the  Foss  res- 
cue party — to  safe  area.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  master  and  two  of  his  ship's  officers 
had  to  be  ordered  by  the  USCG  to  evacuate 
the  vessel,  as  they  apparently  desired  to  re- 
main aboard,  in  spite  of  the  danger  involved. 
until  arrival  of  company  salvage  officials. 
The  helicopter  then  transported  all  the  per- 
sonnel to  the  leeward  side  of  the  peninsula 
where  they  could  safely  get  aboard  the  vessel 
Pribilof,  who  had  offered  her  services  to 
transport  the  survivors  to  Cold  Bay,  and 
where  food  and  lodging  facilities  were  avail- 
able pending  transportation  arrangements  to 
Anchorage  and  Seattle. 

Although  the  mountain  troops  and  their 
paramedics  were  held  in  readiness  at  Gold 
Bay,  It  was  comforting  to  know  they  were 
available  for  deployment  to  the  Ikatan  Pen- 
insula 35  miles  away  should  the  circmn- 
gtances  have  required.  Adeline  Foss  was 
back  alongside  her  tow  by  1030,  and  all  res- 
cue processes  were  secured.  The  Pribilof 
arrived  Cold  Bay  at  2200,  and  in  phone  con- 
versation with  Captain  Karbbe.  he  reported 
that  all  37  crewmen  were  present,  and  no  in- 
juries reported,  although  some  of  the  crew 
were  wet  and  badly  chilled. 

We  referred  all  requests  for  press  releases 
or  statements  to  our  Seattle  office,  where 
detailed  Information  about  the  stricken 
vessel  and  her  crew  was  available. 

We  also  kept  our  Seattle  officials  advised 
by  periodic  direct  telephone  reports  from  our 
position  at  Kodiak  Rescue  Center  of  all  de- 
velopments as  they  occurred,  and  furnished 
the  Coast  Guard  with  Information  as  re- 
quired concerning  reacue  equipment  aboard 
Oduna,  crew  list  company  salvage  personnel 
en  route,  plans  for  transportation  of  Oduna 
survivors  from  Cold  Bay  to  Anchorage,  and 
answers  to  numerous  other  questions  as  the 
rescue  operation  progressed. 

The  Coast  Ouard  mission  commander  has 
advised  mb  that  on  his  departure  from  Cold 
Bay  November  27  for  return  to  Kodiak,  he 
flew  over  Oduna,  and  vessel  is  now  practi- 
cally parallel  to  the  beach  and  cliff  with 
propeller  completely  out  of  the  water,  but  ia 
•till  on  even  keel  in  upright  position,  and 
crack  in  after  hull  Is  clearly  visible. 

The  overall  rescue  effort  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Captain  Emerson  was  indeed  remark- 


able, and  offer  our  highest  commendation  to 
all  who  responded  and/or  participated  In  the 
successful  rescue  and  evacuation  of  the  offi- 
cers and  crew  of  86  Oduna  Vey  24.  Orchids 
to  tba  Adeline  Fost,  and  to  the  helicopter 
pilot  Capt.  O.  R.  Belanger  and  his  crew,  and 
we  understand  that  those  two  units  are  being 
recommended  for  citation  by  appropriate 
authority. 


THE  VIKLAND  MAP 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Madam  President, 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  reading  a  very 
Interesting  article  by  Mr.  Amlntore  Fan- 
fanl,  professor  of  economic  history  at  the 
University  of  Rome.  This  article  Is 
entitled  "The  'Vlnland  Map'  and  the 
New  Controversy  over  the  Discovery  of 
America." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
turticle  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Th«  "ViNLAND  Map"  and  thx  Nrw  Contko- 

VKBST    OVXR    THX    DlSCOVXIT    OP    AlCXKICA 

(By  Amlntore  Panfanl,  professor  of  economic 

history,  at  the  University  of  Rome) 

1 .  nacvAVOMnoK  or  th«  vtkings  on  columbuo 

DAT  or  iges 

On  the  eve  of  Columbus  Day,  1965,  the 
American  press  tiu-ned  into  a  battlefield  laid 
out  for  the  explosion  of  a  bombsheU.  The 
first  uproar  threatened  to  produce  something 
like  a  revolution  of  all  our  previous  notions 
of  history  and  geography.  Then,  when  the 
smoke  bad  blown  away,  it  became  evident 
that  the  crux  of  the  matter  was  the  very 
timely  publicity  given  to  a  book  published  by 
the  Yale  University  Press  tmder  the  title 
"The  Vlnland  Map  and  the  Tartar  Relation." 

Tbe  front  page  of  the  New  York  Times  of 
October  11  proclaimed:  "1440  Map  Depicts 
the  New  World,"  and  the  continuation  of  the 
article  on  page  4S  accentuated  the  impor- 
tance of  the  discovery  with  the  headline 
"1440  Map  Gives  Details  of  New  World."  The 
New  York  Herald  Tribune's  treatment  of  the 
Item  was  even  more  provocatory;  on  both 
the  front  pt^e  and  on  page  22  the  announce- 
ment of  tbe  book  was  headlined  "New 
Evidence;  Vikings  Did  Beat  Columbus. " 

As  might  liave  been  foreseen,  the  day  after 
tbe  yearly  Coliunbus  Day  p>arade  dawned 
upon  a  raging  controverey.  Scandinavians 
exulted,  Latins  protested,  profeaaors  clajshed 
and  reporters  assumed  the  mantle  of  schol- 
arship. On  October  12  itself  the  New  York 
Timee  headlined  the  reaction  with  the  words 
"Columbxu'  crew  won't  switch."  and  on  the 
foUowlng  days  the  ink  storm  continued  un- 
abated. On  October  13  the  New  York  Times 
reported  the  reactions  In  Italy,  Norway  and 
Spain,  under  tbe  title  "Did  Erlckson  do  it? 
Battle  rages  on."  And  on  October  16  another 
roundup  of  news  came  out  under  the  head- 
ing "Columbus  loses  another  round:  Poi>e, 
in  1160,  let  Vikings  In  America  marry." 
One  of  the  many  sections  of  the  Sunday  edi- 
tion of  the  Hew  York  Times  (sec.  4-E) 
let  looee  another  salvo:  "Who  discovered 
America?  New  evidence."  Meanwhile  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  October  13  had 
carried  news  of  the  Columbxis  Day  celebra- 
tions under  the  title  "Parades  Eschew  That 
Yale  Thing,"  stressing  the  fact  that  the 
chief  contenders  in  the  forthcoming  mayor- 
alty election  of  November  2 — Lindsay  and 
Beame — had  been  obliged  to  enter  the  fray 
because  of  the  agitation  of  certain  ethnic 
groups  amimg  the  voters.  The  next  day  the 
same  paper  recorded  the  Spanish  echoes  of 
the  controversy:  "Tbe  Plaint  in  Spain:  It 
Was,  Too,  Columbus,"  and  on  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 17  carried  an  article  on  "The  Man  Who 
Discovered  America." 


The  weeklies  were  not  slow  to  enter  tbe 
lists.  In  the  book  review  section  of  the  isaue 
of  October  16  Time  magazine  reviewed  the 
Yale  publication  under  the  title  "Map  of 
History."  and  a  week  later,  on  October  22, 
under  the  title  "A  windblown  Lelf,"  gave 
news  of  the  controversy  aroused.  Newsweek 
of  October  18  presented  the  controversial 
volume  on  page  103  with  the  words  "Seeing 
America  First." 

Several  book  publishers  took  advantage  of 
this  publicity  to  advertise  such  wares  as  C.  K. 
Oxenstlerna's  "The  Norsemen"  (New  York 
Graphic  Society)  and  F.  Mowafs  "Westvlk- 
Ing"  (Little.  Brown). 

Meanwhile,  following  the  flow  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  American  press  treatment  of  the  sup- 
posedly revolutionary  contents  of  the  Yale 
University  Press  publication  had  beat  upon 
the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, with  all  the  effects  of  a  tidal  wave. 

2.     THX     COLUMBUS     CRXW     STRIKBS     BACK 

Already  on  October  12  Italian  dallies,  In 
their  anniversary  conunemoratlons,  tossed 
the  ball  back  to  their  American  counterparts, 
teking  them  to  task  for  their  fuUle  attacks 
on  Columbus'  glory.  The  Corrlere  della 
Sera  reported  that  "Scandlna\-lans  were  en- 
thusiastic" about  the  revelations  of  the  Vln- 
land map,  and  that,  according  to  the  Sven- 
ska  Dagbladet,  "we  know  with  cerUlnty  that 
Leif  Erlckson  rather  than  Columbus  discov- 
ered America."  The  Milanese  paper,  of 
course,  had  its  reservations  about  the  new 
contribution  supposedly  made  by  the  Yale 
book.  On  the  same  day  La  Stampa  of  Turin 
made  the  point  that  Erickaon's  explorations 
had  no  consequences,  whereas  the  voyages 
of  Columbus  marked  a  turning  point  in 
history.  SimUar  Observations  were  made 
public  by  the  mayor  of  Oenoa  and  by 
Llgurlan  scholars  versed  In  the  lore  of  Co- 
lumbus. On  October  17  the  Communist 
daUy,  LTJnlta,  Joined  the  effort  to  belittle 
the  Importance  of  the  supposed  revelations. 
II  Glorno  of  November  Joined  the  chorus  in 
an  almost  humorlstlc  vein,  by  stating  that 
George  D.  Painter,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Yale  volume,  had  been  chiefly  known,  here- 
tofore, for  his  biography  of  Marcel  Proust. 

The  weekly  Espresso  gave  the  newa  a 
modest  title:  "They  beat  Columbus  by  four 
centuries,"  while  Epoca  entrusted  to  the  Hon- 
orable Paolo  Emillo  Tavlanl — not  because  he 
Is  Minister  of  the  Interior  but  because  he  is  a 
Genoese  scholar — the  task  of  upholding  the 
merits  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

After  a  lapse  of  a  whole  month,  in  the 
Roman  evening  paper,  Paese  sera,  GluUo 
Oblci  entered  the  fray  with  a  new  weapon, 
the  16th-century  publication  of  the  16th- 
century  voyages  to  America  of  the  Zeno 
brothers.  The  writer,  however,  failed  to  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  this  chronicle  waa 
mentioned  on  pages  197-198  of  the  Yale 
volume. 

This  last  reference  demonstrates  how  the 
first  participants  In  the  controversy  were  con- 
tent to  give  sunnmary  news  of  the  happening, 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
facts  and  their  documentation.  Such  ne- 
glect is  not  uncommon  in  arguments  of  this 
kind.  We  may  recall  the  two  leth-century 
noblemen  who  waged  a  duel  In  order  to  settle 
the  question  of  whether  a  live  fish  weighs 
more  than  a  dead  one  and  flailed  away  on 
the  dueling  ground,  without  Its  ever  having 
occxirred  to  them  to  weigh  the  fish  on  a  scale. 

The  director  of  the  Yale  University  Preas, 
Mr.  Chester  Kerr,  apparently  had  some  sec- 
ond thoughts  on  the  subject,  for  on  October 
27,  from  Mexico  City,  he  declared  that  "the 
university  had  no  Intention  of  diminishing 
the  merits  of  Columbvis  or  of  attributing  the 
discovery  of  America  to  the  Vikings."  But 
this  statement  came  too  late.  In  Italy,  Dr. 
Mario  Oattonl  Celil  told  the  Institute  of 
Etruscan  Studies  of  Florence  that,  on  the 
basis  of  a  similarity  between  the  vocalni- 
larles  and  religious  symbols  of  the  ancient 
Tuscans  and  the  pre-Columbian  people  of 
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Oaluu,  b«  waa  ImpellMl  to  advance  tbe 
bypottiMla  tlMit  Amertoa  had  been  tint  dla- 
oevered  neither  by  Coltnnbua  nor  tbe  Vlklnga 
bat  by  the  Btnucana. 

Thla  new  theoiy  bad  a  triple  effect.  Flnt. 
tt  rekindled  the  conuweiey  in  tbe  Amar- 
le*n  preae;  eeoond.  It  pnt  to  ahame  the 
•upportera  of  the  Vlklnga  and  third.  It  re- 
awakened tbe  suepldon  that  if.  as  It  seema, 
oertAln  aepecte  of  pre-Columbian  Indian  ctil- 
ture  relate  to  that  of  tbe  Far  Eaat.  the  Orat 
anivala  In  America  were  actually  A«latlc«. 

If  tbe  controveray  bad  dipped  further  Into 
the  pMt  It  might  bare  ralaed  from  hla  tomb 
tbe  Bolofncae  Trombettl,  who  half  a  century 
afo  oonehided,  on  g lottoloflcal  grounda,  that 
AaUtlea  bad  Uland-bopped  acroaa  the  Bering 
See  from  SiberU  to  Alaaka  and  then  filtered 
down,  through  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Chile,  all 
tbe  way  to  llerra  del  Fuego. 

At  thla  point,  among  the  American  Totcea 
there  waa  ralaed  that  of  a  Columbua  expert, 
tbe  anlnent  blatorlan,  Samuel  Slot  Morlaon 
ot  Harvard  Unlveralty.  In  the  book  review 
aaotlon  of  the  New  Tork  Tlmee  of  November 
7  and  alao  In  the  Chicago  Tribune.  MorUon 
aacely  laid  that  although  It  is  a  good  thing 
for  acbotara  to  break  through  to  the  general 
public,  the  publicity  given  to  the  Tale  pub- 
Uoatlon  on  the  eve  of  Columbua  Day  had 
dlatorted  the  true  algnlflcance  of  the  newly 
dlaoovered  manuacrtpt  and  the  scholarly  text 
which  accompanied  It. 

Thla  publicity,  however,  had  practical  re- 
■ulta.  According  to  Harry  Ollroy,  In  the 
New  Tork  Tlmee,  of  November  25.  the  first 
edition  of  5,000  coplea  waa  sold  out  and  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  propoaed  to  dla- 
trtbuU  10.000  more. 

f.  TH»  eoneca  of  tkk  coNTaovsaar — a  book 
r<7*LiBmo  BT  raa  talx  tTwivaasmr  pxxaa 
So  far  I  have  reported  the  wldeapread  con- 
troreray  which  took  place  In  October  and 
November  of  1005.  It  la  time,  now,  to  talk 
of  Ita  object,  the  Tale  University  Preae  pub- 
lication, "The  Vlnland  Map  and  the  Tartar 
Belatlon." 

With  a  foreword  by  Alexander  O.  Victor, 
curator  of  mapa  of  the  Tale  University  Li- 
brary, the  volume  conalats  of  303  pages,  con- 
taining tbe  blatory  and  description  of  the 
Tartar  Relation  manuacrtpt  by  T.  E.  Mar- 
■ton  (pp.  3-16),  an  edited  text,  translaUon 
and  ootnmentary  by  O.  D.  Fainter  (pp.  1»- 
100),  a  long  eaaay  on  the  Vlnland  Map  by 
R.  A  Skelton  (pp.  107-340),  an  Interpreta- 
tloa  of  both  manuacrlpt  and  noap  by  O.  D. 
Planter  (pp.  341-303):  a  lengthy  blbUogra- 
phy  (pp.  303-300),  three  Indexes  (of  sub- 
Jacta.  of  Latin  proper  names  and  of  Mongol 
and  other  non-Latin  worda  (pp.  373-201), 
facatmlle  reproductions  of  the  map  and  the 
manuacrlpt  (pp.  17  and  10),  10  illustrations 
(after  pp.  3,  180.  and  140) ,  and  10  flgurea  (pp. 
150,  150,  170,  173,  174.  184,  100.  and  103). 
Thla  detailed  account  of  the  contents  goee 
to  Bhow  that  in  both  content  and  form  the 
book  la  Intended  to  aet  forth  the  raaulu  of  a 
aebolarly  raaeareh  project  which  had  two 
definite  alma,  flrat.  to  locate  la  their  hlstort- 
cal  and  cultural  context  a  medieval  map 
(hare  referred  to,  becatue  of  one  parUcuIarly 
marked  portion,  aa  the  "Vlnland  Map"  and 
a  manuacrlpt.  alao  medieval,  containing  a 
aaetton  which  beglna  with  the  words  "Inclplt 
hyetorU  tartaronun"  (caUed  for  thla  reason 
"The  Tartar  Relation")  and,  second,  to  ex- 
plain the  poaalble  connecUona  between  the 
two. 

Both  map  and  manuscript  were  boxight 
from  a  private  collection  In  Europe  by  an 
antiquarian  bookdaalar  of  New  Haven,  L. 
Wlttaa.  When  he  showed  them  to  Meaara. 
Maraton  and  Vletor  of  the  Tale  University 
Library,  thoee  two  acholara  opined  that  they 
wen  by  the  same  hand  and  from  the  area 
of  the  Rhine  vaUey.  dating  aroiind  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lAth  century.  Some  of  the 
warding  on  the  map  lad  them  to  believe  that 
It  went  with  tbe  Tartar  story,  which  Ulla 


of  a  mission  to  Mongolia  on  the  part  of  Fra 
Olovannl  del  Plan  del  Carptnl  between  1246 
and  1347. 

From  these  stimulating  suppoaltlona  arose 
tbe  urge  to  study  the  two  Items  further. 
Thla  study,  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  exem- 
plary cooperation  between  New  Haven  and 
London,  lad  to  tbe  publication  of  the  volume 
In  which  the  answers  to  the  two  queetlons 
which  tbe  authors  aaked  themselves  may  be 
summarized  aa  follow. 

The  manuacrtpt  of  the  "Hystorla  Tartar- 
orum"  can  be  dated  by  lt«  structure  In  the 
first  half  of  the  15th  century;  the  type  of 
paper  on  which  It  Is  wrttten  points  to  around 
the  year  1440.  The  paper,  the  binding  and 
paleographlcal  conalderatlons  Indicate  that 
It  cornea  from  the  upper  Rhine  Valley.  The 
Council  of  Basle,  which  took  place  between 
1431  and  1440.  may  have  furnished  tbe  occa- 
alon  for  presenting  both  manuscript  and 
map.' 

The  manuacrtpt  seems  to  be  a  copy  of  an 
older,  undiscovered  text  in  which  the  "Tartar 
Relation,"  the  Vlnland  map  and  the  'Specu- 
lum Hlatorlale"  of  Vincent  de  Beauvala  (C. 
1190-1264)  were  at  one  time  bound  together.* 
Or  rather,  the  map  was  drawn  immediately 
after  the  copying  of  the  complete  manu- 
acrlpt, at  the  same  desk,  so  to  speak,  and  waa 
Intended  to  illustrate  the  text  which  It  ac- 
companied.' 

The  map,  which  is  of  the  three  parta  of  the 
medieval  world  (Europe,  Afrtca,  and  Asia), 
shows  Islands  to  both  the  east  and  west  of 
the  continental  mass.  Among  the  latter 
group,  to  the  northwest,  are  Isolanda  Ibem- 
Ica,  Oronelanda  and  Vlnland  Insula.'  Be- 
cause of  Its  geographical  and  other  features 
the  map  fits  in.  chronologically,  after  the 
map  of  Andrea  Blanco  (Venice,  1436),  which 
may,  Indeed,  have  served  as  Its  model.  The 
details  regarding  Greenland  cause  Skelton  to 
Bay  that  this  copy  of  the  Vlnland  may  have 
been  drawn  some  40  years  after  the  last 
historically  proved  voyage  between  Norway 
and  Greenland  • 

This  map  Is  not  the  first  document  to  In- 
form xia  of  Vlnland '8  existence.  The  first 
news  of  thla  land  la  In  the  'T>e8crlptlo  In- 
Bularum  aquUonls"  of  Adam  of  Bremen 
(c.  1070) ,  the  "Islendlgabok"  of  Art  ThorgUs- 
Bon  (c.  1124)  and  the  lUnerary  of  Nicholas 
Bergsson  of  Thvera  (d.  1159).  The  saga  of 
Eric  the  Red  refers  to  Vlnland  as  having  l>een 
discovered  early  In  the  llth  century. 
The  Vlnland  map  gives  this  land  a  vague  out- 
line, placing  It,  so  It  seems,  somewhere  be- 
tween the  strait  of  Hudson  Bay.  the  estuary 
of  the  Saint  Lavrrence  and  Newfoundland.* 
The  fact  that  the  Vikings  sailed  aa  far  south 
as  Hudson  Bay  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  arc.heologlcal  dlscovertes  made  between 
loeo  and  1963  by  Helge  IngsUd,  which  were 
published  in  1904.' 

R.  A.  Skelton  makes  a  giiarded  comment  on 
the  suppositions  reached  by  Helge  Ingstad  • 
and.  after  sununarizlng  the  Viking  contribu- 
tion to  the  dlacovery  of  Amertca,  concludes 
that  "to  our  knowledge  of  such  occasional 
communication  with  America  the  Vlnland 
map   adds   nothing." »     Although  "the  map 

■Marston,  T.  E.:  "The  Manuacrlpt:  HUtory 
and  Description,"  in  "The  Vlnland  Map  and 
the  Tartar  Relation."  Tale  University  PresB. 
New  Haven.  1906,  p.   16. 

'Painter,  G.  D.:  "The  Tartar  Relation."  in 
"The  Vlnland  Map  and  the  Tartar  Relation.'* 
op.  dt..  p.  34-35. 

•Skelton,  R.  A.:  "The  Vlnland  Map,"  in 
'"The  VlrUand  Map  and  the  Tartar  RelaUon," 
op.  dt.,  p.  100. 

<Skelton.  R.  A.:  Ibid.,  p.  110. 

•  Skelton,  R.  A. :  Ibid.,  p.  208. 

•Skelton,  R.  A.:  ibid.,  pp.  210-212,  216,  332. 

'  Ingatad,  H. :  "Vlnland  ruins  prove  Viking 
found  the  New  World,"  in  National  Geo- 
graphic, November  1904,  p.  708  ff. 

•  Skelton,  R.  A. ;  op.  dt.,  pp.  230-31. 
•Skelton,  R.  A.:  op.  dt.,  p.  337. 


•  •  •  records  in  graphic  form  the  only  docu- 
mented pre-Columbian  dlacovery  of  Amer- 
ica," '"  based  on  orally  transmitted  wrltlngi 
and  recollections  which  may  have  furnished 
some  stimulation  to  f\irther  exploration,  u 
is  Morison's  opinion  that  it  did  not  actually 
stimulate  them  because  "Columbus  never 
heard  of  it."  " 

4.   THK  VntlNO   VOTACX8   AND  THX  VIKLAND  MAP 

If  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  team  of 
editors  of  the  Tale  volume  are  correct  and 
further  research — such  as  is  called  for  by 
Pranklln  D.  Scott" — does  not  modify  their 
Importance,  we  may  still  ask  what  they  add 
to  our  historical  knowledge  and  to  what  ex- 
tent they  clarify  the  longstanding  problem 
of  to  whom  to  give  credit  for  the  first  dis- 
covery   of    America. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Vlnland  map  is  an- 
other proof  that  between  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries  there  waa  a  record  of  the  Viking 
voyages  and  explorations  of  around  the  year 
1000.  But  the  remarks  of  the  editors  of  the 
map  Indicate  that  while  Its  author  had  a 
fairly  clear  geographical  notion  of  Iceland 
and  Greenland,  bis  notion  of  Vlnland  was 
much  less  definite. 

Tbe  difference  between  these  notions.  In- 
dicated by  the  different  quality  of  the  re- 
produced details,  allow  us  to  point  out  that 
the  Vlnland  map  confirms  the  fact  the  Vi- 
kings' ideas  of  geography  were  limited  and 
genertc  where  Vlnland  Is  concerned,  that  Is, 
In  that  part  of  the  map  which  Is  supposed 
to  show  that  the  Vikings  reached  the  main- 
land of  the  future  Amertca  600  years  before 
Columbus.  The  map  proves.  In  any  case, 
that  the  Vlklngs  did  not  go  far  enough  south 
or  west  to  make  them  guess  at  the  existence 
of  a  continent  or.  Indeed,  of  anything  more 
than  an  island,  larger  and  more  southerly 
and  westemly  than  Greenland. 

The  map,  dating  from  a  few  years  before, 
of  the  Venetian  Andrea  Bianco,  does  not 
show  Vlnland.  But  the  Vlnland  map  proves 
that  Its  author,  although  he  added  Vlnland 
to  the  mapmaking  tradition,  was  not  able  to 
show  other  territory  south  of  Vlnland.  be- 
longing to  the  area  which,  a  century  later, 
waa  to  be  identified  as  continental  America. 

If  this  Is  true,  then  the  map,  while  It 
confirms  the  Vikings'  acquaintance  with  Vln- 
land, shows  also  that,  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
most  advanced  mapmaker  of  the  mid- 
15th  century,  they  or  their  successors  had 
not  gone  any  farther  south  or  west  of  It. 
In  other  words,  the  Vlnland  map  confirms 
the  fact  that,  around  the  year  1000,  the  VI- 
klnga  had  Identified  Vlnland,  but  had  con- 
sidered it  the  ultima  Tbule  and  failed  to  go 
beyond  It  or  even  to  try  to  learn  more  about 
It  because  It  seemed  to  them  of  no  particular 
Interest. 

We  know  from  our  schooldays  that  Scandi- 
navian relations  with  the  lands  discovered 
by  the  Vlklngs  tapered  off  and  practically 
ceased  to  exlat  after  the  13th  century,  per- 
haps because  of  a  general  detertoratlon  of 
the  region's  climate."  The  vague  character 
of  the  Vlnland  area,  aa  depicted  on  the  map, 
and  the  lack  of  any  other  landmarks  to  the 
south  and  west  show  that  the  Viking  ex- 
ploits had  no  con«equencea:  they  led  to  no 
further  explorations  or  deecrtptlons  but  re- 
mained within  the  original  geographical  lim- 
its, without  arousing  Interest,  curiosity,  or 
repercuBBlona  of  any  kind  on  the  basis  of  the 
first  dlscovertes.  All  this  was  known  before 
the  publlcatlor  of  the  Vlnland  map,  and  Its 
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discover?"  In  Saturday  Review,  Nov.  6,  1965, 
pp.  40-63. 


explicit  confirmation  in  the  Tale  volume  >* 
shows,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  document 
has  none  of  the  revolutionary  value  which 
certain  debaters  claimed  and,  on  the  other, 
that  It  adds  no  merits  to  the  Vikings'  Ameri- 
can discoveries  beyond  those  which  we  all 
grant  them,  whether  or  not  we  live  In  Scan- 
dinavia, whether  we  are  Nordics  or  Latins. 

5.  THE  VINLAND   MAP  AND  THE  VOYAGES  OF 
COLUMBUS 

In  the  controversy  over  the  Importance  of 
the  Vlnland  map  there  has  been  renewed  talk 
of  voyages  of  Columbus  to  North  Sea  ports 
and  of  the  posalblllty  that  he  acquired 
knowledge  of  the  discoveries  recorded  by  the 
Vlnland  map  of  the  middle  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury and  was  Inspired  by  them  to  launch  his 
own  undertaking. 

This  story  of  Columbus'  geological  knowl- 
edge and  of  his  contacts  with  northern  ports 
and  seamen  Is  taken  up  by  the  editors  of  the 
Yale  volume,"  but  In  a  far  more  cautious 
manner  than  that  of  the  publlclty-mlnded 
newsmen  and  with  honest  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  historian  Morlson  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Genoese  navigator  knew  about 
Vlnland. 

But  let  us  suppose,  on  a  quite  reasonable 
basis,  that  In  preparation  of  his  great  voyage 
Columbus  took  cognizance  of,  among  other 
things,  the  existence  of  Vlnland,  as  discov- 
ered by  the  Vlklngs.  Let  us  further  suppose 
that  either  the  original  or  a  copy  of  the  Vln- 
land map  fell  under  his  eyes.  What  would  it 
go  to  prove? 

It  would  prove,  first,  that  Columbus  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Viking  route  was 
Inadvisable,  In  view  of  the  fact  that  not  even 
the  Vlklngs"  descendants  had  followed  It. 
And.  second,  that  If  Indeed  he  knew  of  the 
map  and  of  the  voysuges,  they  persuaded  him 
not  to  emulate  them  but  rather  to  set  off  on 
a  completely  different  tack,  to  abandon  the 
unproductive  northwestern  rente  and  to  set 
sail  from  the  south  In  a  straight  westerly 
direction.  If  Columbus  deliberately  choee 
his  route  on  this  basis.  It  Is  becatise  he  cor- 
rectly evaluated  the  difficulties  which  caused 
the  Vikings  to  stop  at  Vlnland  and  prevented 
following  generations  from  exploiting  their 
discoveries.  It  is  an  historical  fact  that  Co- 
lumbus chose  points  of  departure  and  routes 
different  from  those  of  the  Vlklngs.  and  if  he 
did  80  with  full  awareness  of  the  partial  suc- 
cess which  they  had  obtained  4  centuries 
before,  It  goes  to  show  that  he  understood 
the  reasons  for  the  Inconclusive  nature  of 
their  explorations  and  learned  from  them 
that  he  had  best  strike  out  In  a  different 
direction. 

In  thU  light  the  publication  of  the  Vln- 
land map  does  not  detract  from  the  original- 
ity of  Colimibua'  achievement;  Indeed,  It 
aggrandizes  it,  by  demonstrating  that — If  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  map — he  showed 
keen  judgment  in  evaluating  the  accom- 
plishments of  his  predecessors.  Anyone  who 
thinks  to  belittle  Columbus  on  the  basis 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  Vlnland  map  la.  In 
very  fact,  adding  to  hla  stature,  by  this  proof 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  no  lucky  adventxirer 
but  a  painstaking  student  of  the  experience 
of  his  elders  in  the  field  of  his  own  endeavors. 

8.   VOYAGES    ANTD   EXPLORATIONS 

The  renewal  of  the  controversy  over  the 
flrst  discovery  of  America  has  served  to  draw 
•ttentlon  to  the  whole  question  of  the  im- 
portance of  geographical  discovery.  Tbe  pro- 
ponents of  the  Vlklngs'  prlortty  have  seen 
their   arguments    demolished    by    a   simple 

"Skelton,  R.  A.:  op.  clt.,  p.  209:  "We  have 
»J»o  to  remember  that  the  Norse  voyages  to 
America,  unlike  thoee  to  Greenland  and  along 
Its  coasts,  were  Isolated  episodes,  covering 
o»ly  a  brief  span  of  time,  and  that  (so  far 
M  we  know)  they  were  not  followed  up  by 
•ny  regular  navigation." 

"  Skelton,  R.A. :  op.  clt.,  p.  236. 


question:  Does  the  value  of  a  discovery  reside 
in  the  Identification  of  a  point  or  cm  area 
hitherto  unknown,  or  does  it  not  lie,  rather. 
In  the  addition  of  this  point  or  area  to  tbe 
network  of  world  communications?  This 
question  leads  to  a  noteworthy  distinction 
between  the  first  identification  of  a  place  or 
fact  or  phenomenon  and  the  discovery.  In  a 
broader  sense,  of  tbe  poeslbllitles  of  Its  per- 
manent and  systematic  utilization. 

This  distinction  is  neoeesary  in  every  field. 
In  physics,  for  instance,  we  may  say  that 
Newton  bad  millions  of  forerunners  who  had 
an  apple  fall  on  their  heads  from  an  over- 
hanging tree.  But  he  had  no  forerunners,  in 
the  real  sense  of  the  word.  Inasmuch  as  we 
Justly  attribute  to  him  not  the  fact  that  an 
apple  fell  on  his  head  but  rather  the  dis- 
covery of  the  cause  and  laws  of  such  a  fall. 

If  we  transfer  this  reasoning  to  the  field 
of  geographical  knowledge,  we  can  and  must 
recognize  that,  around  the  year  1000,  on  the 
sea  routes  between  knovni  Europe  and  the 
unknown  west,  the  Vikings  discovered  new 
lands  which  turned  out  to  be  located  be- 
tween the  two  continents.  But  this  dis- 
covery, because  of  Its  partial  and  incomplete 
nature  and  the  failure  to  exploit  It,  did  not 
reveal  the  New  World  as  a  ground  for  fxirther 
exploration  or  fit  it  Into  a  permanent  re- 
lationship with  the  Old. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  discovery  of 
America,  in  the  sense  of  a  conscious  Iden- 
tification of  a  new  world  and  the  establish- 
ment of  communications  between  it  and  the 
old  one  was  not  made  by  the  Vlklngs  and 
their  Immediate  successors.  The  real  dis- 
covery was  that  of  Columbus,  on  October  12. 
1492,  which,  because  it  waa  shortly  followed 
by  further  exploration,  made  Europeans 
genuinely  aware  of  the  New  World's  existence 
and  led  them  to  make  it  one  with  their  own. 

On  these  grounds  there  is  reasons  for  the 
institution  and  celebration  of  Columbus 
Day  as  the  anniversary  not  of  the  promised 
union  between  known  Europe  and  unknown 
America  (aa  the  Vlklngs  foretold  It)  but  of 
a  moment  when  Europe  was  fatefully  antic- 
ipating the  great  event  and  ready  to  put  it 
to  fruitful  use. 

The  world  honors  the  meeting  of  Newton's 
mind  and  the  falling  apple  as  the  discovery 
of  the  law  of  vmlversal  gravity,  and  this  is 
as  It  should  be.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
other  heads  and  other  apples  had  collided, 
over  tbe  oenturlee,  with  no  appredable  con- 
sequences for  the  human  race.  With  equal 
reason  the  world  decided  and  should  con- 
tinue to  celebrate  October  12  as  the  day 
of  the  discovery  of  America,  because  it  is  on 
this  day,  and  not  at  the  unknown  time  of 
the  Vikings'  landing  on  Greenland  and 
Vlnland.  that  Columbus  had  the  premoni- 
tion, to  be  realized  during  his  lifetime,  of  the 
existence  of  vast  lands  west  of  the  Ocean 
Sea.  which  gave  an  impulse  to  a  relationship 
that  has  changed  the  political,  economic, 
and  spiritual  course  of  world  history. 

The  Vlnland  controversy  serves  to  confirm 
the  fact  that  brave  and  fortunate  voyages 
such  as  thoee  of  the  Vlklngs  do  not  lead  to 
full-fledged  discoveries.  Such  voyages  must 
be  systematically  repeated  and  exploited  If 
they  are  to  give  way,  as  they  did  in  the  time 
of  Columbua,  to  a  true  discovery  with  all  the 
attributions  which  physical  and  geograph- 
ical science  lend  to  the  word. 

7.    A    LESSON   IN    COOPKBATIVX   BESKABCR 

After  these  considerations  of  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  the  Tale  publication  to  our 
knowledge  of  tbe  dlacovery  of  America,  It 
aeenu  opportune  to  add  a  few  worda  about 
tbe  leaeon  which  It  teaches  ub  about  aclen- 
tlfic  methods. 

Three  points  emerge  from  tbe  study  of  the 
volume  and  the  circumstances  of  Its  presen- 
tation. 

First,  the  critical  edition  of  "The  Vlnland 
Map  and  the  Tartar  Relation"  confirms  the 
validity  and  effleacy  of  aebolarly  teamwork. 
Tbe  long  and  patient  effort  of  Tale  Unlver- 


alty waa  bolstered  up  by  tbe  meaningful 
collaboration  of  a  group  of  spedallsts,  Amer- 
ican  and  non- American." 

Second,  the  difficulty  and  length  of  tbe 
research  Involved  show  what  a  close  link 
there  Is  uetween  success  and  the  finandal 
means  necessary  to  achieve  It.  The  history 
of  adence  abounds  In  eloquent  example  of 
sensational  succeaa  obtained  by  a  aingle  In- 
novator with  amall  means  at  bis  dispoaal. 
The  character  and  talent  of  tbe  Individual 
scholar  or  sdentlst  are  Irreplacable,  and  no 
number  of  heads  can  make  up  for  one  real 
brain,  no  outpouring  of  money  for  brilliant 
intuition.  But  the  joint  efforts  of  trained, 
well  directed  and  cooperating  brains  and  ad- 
dition of  adequate  finandal  support  serve  to 
eliminate  the  disadvantages  of  isolation  and 
poverty  which  have  in  the  past  hampered 
and  frustrated  scientific  reaearcb.  Tale's 
publication  of  the  Vlnland  map  Is  another 
example  of  the  systematic  cooperation  and 
the  finandal  support  which  cbaracterlae  the 
work  of  American  scholars,  to  their  own 
benefit  and  as  a  model  for  other  nations. 

But  If  these  two  factors  are  positive  ele- 
ments of  the  Tale  volume,  the  timing  and 
method  of  its  preeentatlon  carry  with  them 
a  grave  warning.  The  Initial  excitement 
actually  detracted  from  tbe  book'a  funda- 
mental worth.  The  apparently  aggreaalve 
timing  of  its  publication  dragged  It  into  a 
dispute  in  the  realm  of  folklore  (the  Co- 
lumbus Day  parade)  and  of  natlonallam 
(the  priority  of  one  discovery  over  another). 
As  the  controversy  spread,  the  general  pub- 
lic got  tbe  Idea  not  of  a  delicate  research 
Job  of  fitting  a  fragmentary  manuscript  into 
Its  original  context,  of  establishing  the  time 
and  place  of  a  literary  source,  not  tbe  con- 
clusion reached  by  comparing  tbe  newly  dis- 
covered manuscript  with  previously  known 
texts,  but  only  a  loud  outcry.  And  when 
this  outcry  died  down,  the  public  waa  left 
In  doubt  as  to  whether  previous  knowledge 
of  the  dlacovery  of  America  still  held  water 
or  whether  a  new  theory  should  replace  It. 
If  such  was  the  reaction — and  such  It  waa — 
what  did  Bcbolarablp  gain  thereby? 

For — why  should  we  not  say  so? — this 
third  point  must  be  made  in  regard  to  the 
Tale  volume,  A  scholar  must  defend  him- 
self  against  the  excesses  of  publicity.  He 
must,  of  course,  make  known  the  results  of 
his  study,  but  he  must  not  let  high-pow- 
ered publicity  methods  distort  them  by  call- 
ing them  to  the  attention  not  of  those  who 
are  anxious  to  learn  but  to  that  of  those 
who  worship  a  tribal  Idol.  Otherwise  he 
will  be  hard  put  to  it  to  defend  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  his  thesis,  the  soundneas  of 
hl8  conclusions  and  the  serious  quality  of  bis 
method  of  research.  If  bia  work  falls  Into 
the  hands  of  the  hawkers  he  pays  a  high 
price  for  their  dlaservloe,  and  much  time 
may  be  wasted  before  he  eatabllabes  the 
seriousness  of  his  intentions. 

8.  A  FEW  CONCLUSIONS 

Prom  the  publication  of  the  Vlnland  map, 
the  ensuing  controversy,  and  the  comments 
upon  tbe  controversy,  we  may  draw  aeveral 
conclusions. 

( 1 )  The  1440  map  (if  this  is  the  exact  date 
of  its  conception  and  drawing)  confirms  the 
fact  that  a  memory  of  the  Viking  voyages 
was  handed  down  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century. 

(2)  The  vagueness  of  the  outlines  est  Vln- 
land, as  compared  with  those  of  Greenland 
and  Iceland,  confirms  the  fact  that  the 
westernmost  Viking  explorations  did  not  de- 
velop in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  Europeans' 
knowledge  of  Vlnland  up  to  the  level  of  their 
knowledge  of  Greenland  and  Iceland. 

(3)  Vlnland  la  not  shown  on  the  map  as 
an  Island  with  other  instilar  or  continental 
bodies  to  tbe  west  and  south  of  it.  although 


"Quinn,  D.:  "A  Map  of  the  Norae  World," 
in  the  New  Statesman,  Oct.  25,  1065,  p.  568. 
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men  bodlM  did  «l>t.  Tbm  yinl&nd  was  tb« 
fBTtlMat  point  fMohad  by  tb*  VUUii«a,  and  It 
g»T«  tbcm  not  eran.  tba  fofglMt  notion  that 
ttMy  bad  oocn*  upon  a  n*w  oontlnmt.  In 
thatr  notion.  Vlnlaad  waa  an  Uland  only 
aUffbtly  largar  than  Oraanland. 

(4)  AelmoiVtodgtnc  th«  ralue  of  the 
▼Iklac  voyagaa  and  s^'anting  that  Columbus 
may  bav*  knomi  about  tfaam  and  ev«n  have 

1  tlM  Vlnlanrt  map,  hla  rwnalna,  nerertba- 
■,  tba  marlt  at  havlnc  underatood  that  the 
71kliic  dlaoovarlaa  could  b«  anlarged  only  by 
foUowtnr  a  durarant  rout*.  So  It  wa«  that 
ba  aat  aatl  not  from  a  northam  port  abd  on 
a  WHtward  tract  batwean  the  50*  and  60' 
pamllali,  but  ttom  tba  aouth  and  on  a  track 
balow  ttaa  M'  parallal.  By  foUowloc  tbU 
rout*  Oolumbua  found  land  to  the  aouth  and 
waat  of  tba  VUOnc  dlacovarlea  and  paved  the 
vay  for  tba  opanlnc  of  other  routaa.  fanning 
oat  In  botb  a  notliwaaterly  and  a  southwaat- 
arly  dlraoUon.  Within  a  few  daoadea  came 
tha  eartalnty  of  baTtng  dlaoovarad  an  entire 
oonttHant  and  tba  poaalblUty  of  (taking  out 
Ita  aaatam  boundarlaa.  TbU  waa  done  In 
aaa-fiftb  tba  tlma  vtaleh  want  by  between 
tba  viking  voyagaa  and  the  drawing  of  a 
map  (aooh  aa  tha  Vlnland  map)  which  lllua- 
tratad  ttaalr  dlaeorarlaa. 

(5)  If  wa  aceapt  tiia  above  ooncliulona  we 
muat  turtbar  state  that  Columbus'  voyages 
wara  thoaa  wblcb  opened  the  way  to  tba  ays- 
tamatto  SKpIoratlaa  of  America  and  to  the 
aatabUabmaat  of  an  organic  relatlonablp  be- 
tvaan  tha  Old  World  and  tha  New. 

(«)  Tba  haglnning  of  what  may  be  called 
tb«  Amartean  phaaa  of  wwld  history — wheth- 
er wa  data  It  from  tha  arrival  of  gold  and 
allvar  from  Central  and  South  Amerloa  be- 
fore tba  middle  of  tha  leth  century,  or.  In 
more  apeotacular  faahlon.  with  the  revolt  of 
the  Xnglleb  oolonlea  of  the  northern  beml- 
apbere  In  the  1Mb  century,  or  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  full-grown  American  NaUon 
in  «be  two  world  wars  between  IBOO  and  1960. 
or  vltb  tba  era  of  atom-splitting  and  space 
exploration  of  the  preaant  day  " — was  not  a 
^ort-  or  long-term  reeult  of  the  Viking  voy- 
agaa  but  tba  atanoat  Immediate  eonaequence 
of  the  voyagea  and  explorations  of  Columbus. 
Let  tbla  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  appre- 
eiate  tbe  Impact  of  tbe  dlecovery  of  a  con- 
ttneat  upon  world  blatory. 

(t)  Tbe  organic  Inaertlon  of  America  Into 
world  bistory  required  three  oondlUons:  (a) 
Tbe  dlaoorary  of  an  aeaUy  navlgalBle  route 
beCweea  tbe  major  poUtlcal.  economic  and 
cultural  eantara  of  Kurope  and  tbe  new  con- 
tinent: (b)  tbe  ayatamatlc  exploration  of  the 
new  ooatlnant  each  as  to  Identify  Its  moat 
habtUble  portlone  and  the  location  of  lU 
natural  raaouroae;  (e)  tbe  InataUatlon  of 
laatlag  eommunloatlona.  of  ocntlnucrus  polit- 
ical relations,  of  eoonomic  and  cultural  ez- 
ebaagaa.  AU  thaee  things  wara  neoaaaary  for 
tnaarttag  tbe  new  lands  into  tbe  life  of  the 
old.  so  that  all  of  tbem  oould  proceed  to- 
gether along  tbe  new  paths  of  world  hutory. 
wboee  course  was  In  part  determined  by  the 
1Mb  eentary'a  geographical  dlacoverlea. 

TTiaee  tbree  conditions  were  fulfilled,  not 
after  tbe  Viking  Toyagee  at  around  the  year 
1000,  but  after  Columbus'  arrival  at  the  trop- 
teal  Wands  of  tbe  Caribbean  In  1403. 

(8)  Acceptance  of  the  above  conclusions 
not  Imply  the  least  belltUement  of  the 
Vlklng  SKplolta:  it  entails  only  reatorlng  them 
to  tbe  proportion  in  which  they  were  viewed 
before  tbe  Vlnland  map  eontroveray.  Then 
and  nam  tbey  were  regairded  as  bold  pioneer- 
ing faata.  wblcb  had  no  oonsequeneea  either 
for  tbe  Suropean  lands  from  which  they  orlg- 
tnatad  or  for  tbe  future  of  tbe  new  continent 
wboae  nortbammoet  abcrea  the  Vlklnpi  were 
not  even  aware  ot  baring  rwohed.  as  la  proved 


by  tbe  fact  that  their  deacendanta  neither 
pursued  the  exploration*  nor  exploited  them. 

The  so-called  good  fortune  of  Columbus 
Ilea  really  In  the  fact  that  he.  by  design, 
not  by  mere  acddant,  took  a  giant  stride  on 
behalf  of  humanity,  one  which  the  Vikings — 
whether  because  their  startLng  point  waa  111 
ohoaen,  their  route  mistakenly  directed  or 
their  landing  place  barren  and  inhospitable — 
were  unable  to  accomplish. 

In  abort,  a  comparison  between  the  Viking 
voyagea  and  those  of  Columbus  leads  us  to 
consider  the  fate  of  all  discoveries.  Those 
which  endure  take  place  in  an  epoch  In 
which  their  value  is  understood  and  there  Is 
a  poaaibiilty  of  exploiting  them  and  carrying 
them  further.  Their  artificers  are  the  true 
discovers  and  tboae  who  went  before,  incon- 
clusively, must  be  content  with  tbe  title  of 
forerunner.  We  shall  give  everyone  his  Just 
deserts  if  we  wind  up  our  commentary  on  the 
controversy  aroused  by  the  publication  of  the 
Vlnland  map  in  tbe  Toilowing  manner. 
Christopher  Coliunbus  revealed  America  to 
tbe  world,  with  his  voyages  and  their  uni- 
versal and  stlU  enduring  consequences.  Tbe 
Vikings.  &00  years  before,  were  pioneers, 
whose  efforts  were  lU-starred  and  incon- 
clusive. The  determining  factor  lay  in  the 
difference  between  the  points  of  departure, 
the  navigability  of  the  sea  routes  and  the 
wealth  of  the  lands  discovered. 
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The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER, 
cleric  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  nHl, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  morn- 
ing hour  be  considered  concluded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


"Chaunu.  P.:  n.'Amartque  et  lea  Amarl- 
quee,"  Paris,  19M.  and  the  praaentatlon  of 
this  work   by   a  Fantanl   In   "■ooncmls   a 

ateru."  no.  n.  u«t. 


PROPOSED  REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14 
(b)  OF  THE  TAFT-HARTLEY  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  680,  H.R.  77. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  LiGiSLATivx  CtgRK.  A  bill  (HJl. 
77)  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended, 
and  section  705(b)  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1959  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of 
section  8(a)<3)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bUl? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
It  is  my  Intention  to  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  680,  HJl.  77.  but,  before  I  do 
so,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
retiUix  the  floor  while  a  quorum  is  being 
called,  for  the  purpose  of  being  recog- 
nised at  the  conclusion  of  the  quorum 
call. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  90  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bath],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr, 
iNoim],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  are  absent  on 
oCQclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Rni- 
corr],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathirs]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  and 
Mr.  Hruska].  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JAvrrs],  and  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia [Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Millu] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  the 
calendar  Is  clear.  There  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  no  pending  business. 

I  was  a  little  surprised  to  read  In 
yesterday's  press  a  statement  by  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  this  body  in  which 
he  criticized  bringing  up  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  at  this  time,  considering 
the  situation  in  Vietnam. 

If  there  had  been  any  legislation  on 
the  calendar  concerning  Vietnam.  I  can 
assure  that  Senator  and  all  others  that 
that  legislation  would  have  been  given 
primary  consideration. 

Insofar  as  the  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  Is  concerned.  It 
is  not  his  intention  at  any  time  or  under 
any  circimistances  to  hold  up  or  in  any- 
way impede  legislation  of  that  nature, 
no  matter  what  is  pending  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

What  other  Senators  do  is,  of  course, 
their  Individual  responsibility. 

The  bill,  H.R.  77.  was  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare by  a  very  large  majority  last  year. 
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I  would  like  to  see  that  bill  made  the 
pending  business.  But  I  anticipate  that. 
In  view  of  the  action  taken  by  Senators 
opposing  the  measure  last  year,  we  very 
likely  may  have  some  difficulty — but 
hopefully,  not  an  insurmountable 
amount.  Only  time  will  tell.  The  merits 
of  the  bill  should  be  reached  and  dis- 
cussed.   And  that  is  what  I  shsdl  work 

for. 

I  only  hope  that  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate consider  it  their  duty  to  consider  this 
measure  and  in  doing  so,  to  give  to  all 
Senators  the  privilege  which  is  theirs: 
to  vote  for  or  against  its  merits  on  the 
basis  of  their  convictions  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Senate  rules  and  proce- 
dures, and  to  vote  on  a  measure  which 
has  been  studied  and  reported  by  one  of 
the  standing  committees  of  this  body. 

For,  it  is  my  understanding  that  when 
a  bill  is  reported  by  a  regular  committee, 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  usually  gives  the 
committee  the  simple  courtesy  of  having 
that  bill  laid  down  and  discussed. 

May  I  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league the  minority  leader  that,  as  far 
as  the  majority  leader  is  concerned, 
there  will  be  no  tricks  or  procedural  gim- 
micks, and,  as  far  as  moves  go,  the  mi- 
nority lesuler  will  be  made  fully  aware  of 
any  motions  I  intend  to  make. 

I  feel  this  is  the  only  way  to  execute 
procedures.  But  I  make  this  statement 
with  this  factor  in  mind:  The  rules  will 
be  examined  thoroughly  with  a  view  to 
determining  a  proper  and  expeditious 
maimer  for  making  HJl.  77  the  pending 
business  and,  if  at  all  possible,  it  will  be 
made  the  pending  business  and  decided 
on  its  merits. 

Also  may  I  say  that,  while  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  have  round-the-clock  sessions  on 
this  measure,  it  is  my  hope  that  begin- 
ning tomorrow  we  shall  be  able  to  come 
in  a  little  early  and  stay  a  little  late.  In 
that  way,  we  can  at  least  reach  a  posi- 
tion where  the  proposal  and  its  sug- 
gested amendments  may  be  considered. 

That  concludes  my  remarks,  Madam 
President. 

At  this  time,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  680,  H.R.  77. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  blU  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJR. 
77)  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended, 
and  section  703(b)  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  Act  of  1959  and  to 
amend  the  first  proviso  of  section  8(a) 
(3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
as  amended. 

The  PRESmma  officer.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.   Madam  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

SICOKD    BATTUE    Or    SBCTIOIT     14(b) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  be- 
fore time  is  counted,  I  would  first  submit 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  view  of  what  hap- 
pened last  year,  after  some  days  of  dis- 
cussion, a  cloture  motion  was  filed,  and 
this  measure  was  withdrawn.    Time  was 


accurately  kept  by  the  Parliamentarian, 
and  I  would  like  to  be  officially  advised 
that  whatever  time  was  consumed  by  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  does  not  now 
count  as  we  resume  discussion  of  H.R.  77. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Every- 
thing starts  de  novo,  as  of  this  hour. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
the  majority  leader  has  very  well  and 
correctly  stated  the  situation.  First,  let 
me  say  for  him  that  no  more  honorable 
person  ever  graced  this  body,  and  partic- 
ularly the  leadership  chair,  than  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana. 

On  many  occasions,  both  publicly  and 
privately,  I  have  expressed  my  deep  and 
abiding  afTection  for  him.  I  cherish  that 
affection  and  I  cherish  his  esteem  as 
never  before.  He  has  never  resorted  to 
any  sub  rosa.  or  undercover  methods  or 
procedures  in  order  to  gain  a  point.  He 
has  a  responsibility  as  the  majority 
leader  of  this  body  to  steer  legislation  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  Senate  by  an  orderly 
procedure,  and  that  he  has  always  done. 
He  recognizes  also  the  depth  of  our 
feeling  with  respect  to  the  issue  that  is 
here  involved  and  that  Is  before  the 
Senate. 

As  a  member  of  the  loyal  opposition  I 
have  had  no  choice  except  to  adopt  what- 
ever weapons  are  available,  consonant 
with  Senate  rules,  in  order  to  prevent 
what  I  believe  to  be  offensive  legislation 
from  coming  to  a  vote. 

If  that  were  not  a  recognized  pro- 
cedure there  would  be  no  excuse  to  con- 
tinue rule  XXn  in  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

But  we  have  to  fight  as  best  we  can. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  responsibility  and  his  sense  of  duty 
he  must  take  whatever  honorable  means 
are  available  In  order  to  get  a  vote  on 
the  bill. 

So,  we  are  right  where  we  were  last 
year,  at  least,  up  to  this  point. 

We  intend  to  carry  on  this  discussion 
on  the  motion  to  take  up.  That  Is 
nothing  new  to  the  Senate.  It  has  been 
done  on  many  occasions  and  very  nota- 
bly on  the  civil  rights  bill. 

Here  we  are  dealing  with  a  civil  right. 
It  is  the  right  of  a  person  to  work  with- 
out paying  tribute  to  an  organization  or 
a  despotic  leader  in  order  to  sustain  his 
family  and  to  sustain  himself.  If  there 
is  any  greater  civil  right  that  inures  to 
mankind,  frankly.  Madam  President,  I 
do  not  know  what  it  is. 

So,  I  do  this  because  I  believe  in  it.  I 
take  the  course  I  pursue  because  I  feel 
that  the  interests  of  the  country  and  the 
American  people  are  involved.  I  come 
not  in  any  sense  of  hostility  or  prejudice, 
because  I  came  up  the  hard  way. 

My  mother  came  from  the  old  country 
when  she  was  only  17  years  of  age.  She 
came  here  on  a  sailing  vessel,  buffeted  by 
the  tumultuous  North  Atlantic,  when 
even  the  crew  caught  scurvy.  She  knew 
nothing  about  this  new  land  except  from 
letters  of  those  who  had  gone  before  and 
who  said  that  this  was  the  land  of  free- 
dom and  opportunity,  where  only  one's 
diligence,  one's  perseverance,  one's  will- 
ingness to  achieve,  one's  wiUingness  to 
engage  In  the  great  virtues  of  thrift  and 
frugality  could  put  a  limit  on  what  a 
person  could  accomplish. 


My  father  came  here  at  a  young  age 
only  a  few  years  after  the  Civil  War. 
He,  too,  brought  here  a  craft.  He  died 
when  I  was  a  youngster  of  5  years  of  age. 
Let  no  man  stand  in  his  place  in  the 
Senate  and  say  that  the  Dlrksen  family 
did  not  come  up  the  hard  way.  Here 
was  a  widowed  mother  with  a  brood  of 
orphan  children,  and  we  had  to  strike  out 
and  make  it  a^  best  we  could. 

A  thousand  times  I  have  said  to  people 
in  all  parts  of  the  country:  There  is  one 
debt  greater  than  the  public  debt  itself 
and  that  is  the  debt  that  Everett  Dirk- 
sen  owes  to  this  country  and  to  all  that 
it  represents,  to  the  freedoms  that  are 
here,  because  it  afforded  an  opportunity 
that  is  well  within  the  grasp  of  every 
citizen,  young  and  old,  if  he  will  under- 
take to  apply  himself  to  it. 

I  have  tried  to  bring  to  this  task  that 
same  degree  of  fidelity  which  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Montana  brings  to 
his  sense  of  responsibility.  I  recognize 
him  for  It.  and  I  commend  him  for  it.  I 
know.  too.  that  he  understands  fully  my 
feelings  in  this  matter. 

So  far  as  I  know,  I  have  had  no  cause 
whatever  to  relent  in  my  determination 
to  resist  this  procedure  as  best  I  can. 

In  reviewing  what  has  happened,  I 
went  back  and  reexamined  the  action 
taken  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  bill  came  from  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Education,  and  it  re- 
ceived a  rule  on  the  26th  of  July,  in  the 
1st  session  of  this  Congress.  The  House 
debated  it  from  July  26  to  the  28th.  That 
was  only  2  days. 

Every  amendment  except  one  was  held 
to  be  out  of  order.  I  know  something 
about  the  provincial  narrowness  of  the 
House  rules.  I  served  under  those  rules 
for  a  period  of  16  years;  so  did  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  majority  leader. 
He  knows  what  a  job  it  used  to  be,  when 
a  bill  was  called  up,  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment and  to  have  it  ruled  to  be  germane 
by  the  presiding  officer,  on  the  advice  of 
the  Parliamentarian. 

Every  amendment  was  stricken  before 
its  merit  had  a  chance  to  be  exhibited 
and  explained  to  the  House. 

Then,  of  course,  there  was  one  amend- 
ment that  was  finally  allowed,  and  it  was 
rejected  because  it  dealt  only  with  the 
effective  date  of  this  pre^posal.  Of 
course,  it  is  difficult  even  for  a  Parlia- 
mentarian to  argue  with  the  calendar. 
That  one  amendment  escaped  the  House 
guillotine. 

There  was,  and  there  always  has  been, 
available  to  the  minority  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  right  to  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit;  and  if  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  stands  in  his  place  and 
claims  that  right,  he  shall  have  it,  no 
matter  what  the  difference  in  the  ratio 
of  Uie  parties  may  be. 

So  a  motion  to  recommit  was  made. 
It  lost  by  a  vote  of  223  to  200.  On  pas- 
sage, the  vote  was  221  to  203.  That 
meant.  Madam  President,  that  there  was 
a  difference  of  only  18  vote*  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  made  it  possible 
to  get  this  bill  out  of  the  House. 

There  are  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives some  young  men,  very  honorable 
and  very  ambitious  young  men,  who  in 
their    earlier    days    have    not    always 
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been  submitted  to  pressure.  But 
piwure  is  expected  in  this  atmos- 
phere. I  know  that  on  the  day  we 
▼oted  on  conscription  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  every  Cabinet  Member 
was  on  the  Hill,  buttonholing  Members. 
I  was  buttonholed.  I  know  something 
about  the  pressures  that  Uke  place  in 
these  legislative  halls.  So  notwithstand- 
ing the  pressures.  It  commanded  a  ma- 
jority of  only  18  votes. 

I  have  seen  some  statements  to  the 
effect  that  it  Is  the  people's  will  that  we 
proceed  to  vote  on  the  merit  of  this  pro- 
posal. I  have  seen  no  such  expression; 
and  I  shall  get  around  to  that  In  a  little 
while.  But  let  us  go  on  now  and  review 
the  RxcoRO. 

To  the  OlBdal  Reporters,  I  suggest 
that  they  entitle  these  remarks — because 
I  shall  be  all  over  the  field — "The  Sec- 
ond Battle  of  Section  14(b)."  I  am 
familiar  with  the  Second  Battle  of 
the  Mame  in  World  War  I;  I  sjn 
familiar  with  the  Second  Battle  of  Ypres 
In  World  War  I.  I  am  not  familiar— 
although  my  very  distinguished  friend 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Btu>]  is  familiar,  as 
a  scholar  who  has  pursiied  Virginia  his- 
tory—with  the  Second  Battle  of  Manas- 
sas— and  I  do  not  live  very  far  from  the 
Mansi—B  battlefield.  So  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure that  when  these  remarks  appear  in 
the  RccoRO,  they  be  given  a  good,  bold 
title:  "The  Second  Battle  of  Section  14 
(b)  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States." 

A  motion  for  the  consideration  of  this 
bill  was  made  on  the  4th  day  of  October. 
On  October  8,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  moved  to  table.  We  had  Joined 
issue,  and  we  had  had  some  discussion  of 
the  matter. 

Again  I  compliment  and  salute  the  ma- 
jorl^  leader,  for  at  the  moment  when 
he  said  he  would  move  to  table,  he  told 
the  Senate  that  he  intended  to  vote 
against  his  own  motion.  It  is  an  awk- 
ward and  dlfncult  fix  to  be  In.  As  he  so 
wen  knows.  I  got  my  head  Into  that  noose 
in  the  dvU  rights  struggles.  I  found 
myself,  hxunble  In  spirit,  suddenly  say- 
ing that  I  had  to  offer  a  motion  to  table, 
and  that  I  would  vote  against  my  own 
motion.  But  I  had  to  do  it  because  the 
circumstances  of  the  occasion  called  for 
It.    "niose  are  not  happy  situations. 

Madam  President,  as  one  lives  his  life 
and  accumulates  a  little  wisdom,  he  also 
accumulates  a  little  himiillty  and  some- 
how dissipates  all  the  fears  that  spring 
mainly  out  of  personal  pride.  Long  ago, 
I  learned  to  confess  my  sins  in  public 
when  the  occasion  called  for  it;  I  have 
learned  to  apologise  for  my  deviations 
fnan  the  law  or  the  rule  or  the  duty 
whenever  the  occasion  called  for  It. 

Bo  our  distinguished  majority  leader 
very  honorably  said  to  the  Senate,  "I  In- 
tend to  vote  against  my  own  motion  to 
table."  I  was  delighted,  obviously,  be- 
cause I  shared  that  feeling.  I  did  a  little 
mlsikmanr  work,  particularly  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  said.  "I  think  we  should 
accommodate  our  distinguished  major- 
ity leader.  We  should  give  him  a  vote"; 
and  we  did  support  him.  As  a  result,  the 
vote  against  taUing  was  M  to  0.  Madam 
Praddent.  one  reaUy  has  to  go  some  to 
■flhtore  a  unanimoiis  vote  like  that.  I  do 
not  know  where  the  recreant  six  were. 


but  perhaps  If  they  had  been  here  they 
would  have  made  the  vote  100  percent 
with  the  greatest  of  pleasure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
all  I  want  to  say  is  that  I  could  do  with- 
out that  sort  of  accommodation  in  the 
future.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  majority  leader  accepted  the 
results  In  the  best  of  grace,  as  he  always 
does.  That  is.  Indeed,  the  stature  of 
statesmanship. 

On  October  11.  the  Senate  voted  on  the 
cloture  motion  which  had  been  filed  one 
day  but  one  before,  and  on  that  occasion 
the  cloture  vote  was  45  yeas  and  47  nays. 

My  distinguished  friend  the  majority 
leader  and  I  have  often  been  through 
that.  We  have  traveled  many  valleys  of 
sorrow  together,  because  together  we  of- 
fered a  cloture  motion  on  the  literacy 
test.  On  that  occasion  the  Senate  rose 
in  its  dignity  and  struck  us  down,  and 
we  went  to  the  dreamless  dust.  But 
somehow  we  brushed  ourselves  off,  and 
back  we  are. 

But  that  was  a  part  of  what  happened 
in  the  first  battle  of  section  14(b).  At 
long  last,  the  motion  to  consider  the  bill 
was  withdrawn. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  23d  day  of 
October,  and  we  went  to  our  respective 
homes  or  other  duties,  whether  abroad 
or  at  home. 

I  had  an  excellent  vacation.  It  lasted 
exactly  7  days — 4  days  at  a  desk  and  3 
days  of  sunshine  and  8  hours  of  fishing. 
On  the  first  day — and  I  might  as  well 
give  the  ugly  details — I  caught  one  fish. 
No  man  worthy  of  the  accolade  of  Izaak 
Walton  would  ever  boast  about  that. 
But  on  the  other  day  that  I  had  a  chance 
to  fish,  I  caught  five  fi^.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  boasted  about  that,  either.  But 
that  was  the  end  of  the  vacation. 

Then  I  began  to  travel,  not  abroad, 
but  In  this,  our  own  sainted  land.  I 
traveled  west  as  far  as  Boise,  Idaho.  I 
traveled  south  to  Alabama,  to  Texas, 
and  elsewhere.  I  traveled  north  to  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  I  traveled  to 
the  Middle  Eastern  States.  There.  In 
my  rather  feeble  way.  I  undertook  to 
bring  light  and  truth  to  the  people  and 
tell  them  of  this  issue.  Never  have  I  seen 
such  spirit  at  the  grassroots  level  of  this 
country.  I  am  pleasantly  astonished 
with  what  discrimination  the  people 
read  the  news  dispatches  and  know  quite 
well  what  is  going  on  In  their  Capital. 
If  anything  were  needed  to  entrench 
more  deeply  in  mind  and  conscience  the 
need  for  encompassing  the  defeat  of  the 
measure  which  the  leadership  is  under- 
taking to  place  before  us,  that  was  it. 

So  I  recur  to  the  second  battle  of  sec- 
tion 14(bi.  Sinister  things  have  hap- 
pened since  last  it  was  before  us.  There 
Is  in  the  Empire  SUte  a  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Michael  Quill.  I  do  not 
know  him.  I  have  never  seen  him.  I 
only  know  that  he  is  the  president  and 
the  general  director  of  the  Transport 
Workers  in  New  York  City,  138,000  in 
number.  It  was  not  too  long  ago  that 
he  gave  an  exhibition  of  his  power  as  a 
leader  in  Inconveniencing  20  million  peo- 
ple when  the  public  Interest  was  at  stake. 
There  Is  a  public  Interest  In  loading  and 
unloading  vessels,  some  of  which  vessels. 


perchance,  may  have  been  destined  for 
that  unhappy  and  troubled  spot  In  Ads. 
I  do  not  argue  the  details.  I  merely  say, 
Madam  President,  what  vast  power  and 
what  arrogance  it  breeds. 

Before  the  television  cameras,  he  tore 
up  the  court  subpena  to  show  his  con- 
tempt for  the  Judiciary  that  stands  for 
the  trial  of  the  rights  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law. 

It  is  giving  the  people  an  opportunity 
to  know  what  is  happening  In  this  coun- 
try  and  at  what  point  we  become  a  mono- 
lithic country  and  a  monolithic  Con- 
gress. To  make  sure  that  we  have  some 
notion  of  what  we  mean  by  monolithic, 
its  definition  is,  "a  single  stone."  it 
means  exactly  that — that  at  long  last 
we  have  people  going  in  only  one  di- 
rection, and  that  creates  monolithic  gov- 
ernment, even  as  It  Is  now  being  rees- 
tablished In  Nigeria,  In  which  country 
they  found  the  dead  body  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  That  is  force  in  ruling.  Ni- 
geria is  the  showcase  that  we  brag  about. 
It  Is  the  country  to  which  went  our  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  foreign  aid.  That  is 
another  story.  Madam  President,  and 
that  story  shall  be  told  during  this  ses- 
sion, too,   when  foreign  aid  comes  up. 

We  had  a  little  unpleasantness  In  nay 
own  State.  I  received  a  telephone  call 
from  the  Olln  Industries  at  Alton,  HI. 
They  manufacture  powder  there  for 
small  arms  ammunition,  and  some  larger 
gage  for  larger  calibers.  A  group,  one 
union,  put  4,600  men  out  of  work  and 
kept  them  out  of  work.  The  manage- 
ment could  do  nothing  toward  bringing 
them  back  to  work. 

Meanwhile,  our  Defense  Establishment 
had  to  send  to  Europe  for  millions  of 
rounds  of  small  arms  ammunition  for 
the  youngsters  who  spill  their  blood  on 
the  monsoon  mud  in  Vietnam. 

I  followed  this  situation,  every  thread 
of  it.  I  then  called  Defense  ofBcials,  told 
them  what  was  going  to  happen.  They 
said,  "We  will  make  out  with  smaU  arms 
anununitlon  by  cannibalizing  our  stores 
elsewhere."  Then  they  told  me  that  they 
would  reactivate  a  powder  plant  at 
Baraboo,  Wis.,  and  that,  when  reacti- 
vated. It  would  stay  reactivated.  There 
would  then  be  some  competition  and 
perhaps  a  few  jobs  would  begin  to  filter 
away. 

It  is  then  that  the  imlon  came  to  Its 
senses,  arnl  Mily  after  that  was  made 
manifest.  I  telephoned  the  Alton  news- 
paper and  said  to  the  reporter,  "Get  this 
straight,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six, 
so  that  it  will  leak  Into  their  conscious- 
ness as  to  what  they  are  doing."  That 
strike  was  against  the  war  effort.  Per- 
haps at  a  time  or  at  times  I  may  under- 
take something  like  that,  and  then  I 
reserve  to  be  roundly  scored. 

Those  things  have  happened  since  the 
first  battle  on  14(b).  Putting  it  all  to- 
gether, what  does  it  all  add  up  to? 

George  Oallup  is  one  of  those  dls- 
thiguished  people  who  has  formulas  sod 
devices  to  ascertsdn  the  public  mind.  I 
would  not  believe  that  George  Gallup  in 
the  1964  election.  I  suppose  I  should 
have  believed  him.  because  it  came  out 
that  way.  However,  that  is  neither  here 
nor  ttiere. 
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Mr.  Oallup  has  been  polling  people; 
uid  he  really  gets  no  name  up  In  big 
letters.  "Public  Favors  Dirkskn  Side  in 
Plght  on  Union  Shop." 

The  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  can 
tee  this  from  back  in  the  rear  row. 
What  does  It  say?  It  says:  "Should  be 
required  to  join  a  union,  44  percent; 
should  not,  47  percent;  no  opinion,  9 
percent." 

This  is  interesting.  As  between  men 
and  women:  "Men  should  be  required  to 
join  a  union,  46  percent;  should  not,  50 
percent;  no  opinion.  4  percent;  women 
should  be  required,  42  percent;  should 
not  be  required,  45  percent;  no  opinion, 
13  percent." 

Here  is  one  that  is  really  ducky.  This 
is  graded  as  to  education.  Among  col- 
lege men  we  have  the  following:  "Should 
be  required,  22  percent;  should  not  be 
required.  71  percent."  Those  are  the 
young  custodians  and  trustees  of  this 
country  in  our  tomorrow. 

Among  high  school  students:  "Should 
be  required  to  join  a  union.  45  percent; 
should  not,  47  percent."  Even  at  high 
school  age.  repeal  Is  not  favored.  It  was 
only  at  the  grade  school  level  that  the 
repeal  of  14(b)  got  a  break. 

In  the  grade  schools  they  are  not  yet 
ready  to  get  a  job.  How  can  we  get  a 
reasoned  judgment  from  boys  and  girls 
in  grade  schools? 

This  is  a  pretty  well  diffused  vote. 
It  covered  180  areas.  Here  are  the  re- 
sults geographically.  In  the  East, 
"Should  be  required,  52  percent;  should 
not.  39  percent."  That  is  where  the  re- 
peal of  section  14(b)  gets  an  edge.  In 
the  Midwest,  "should  be  required.  46  per- 
cent; should  not.  48  percent."  In  the 
South,  "should  be  required,  34  percent; 
should  not,  54  percent."  In  the  West, 
"should  be  required,  42  percent;  should 
not.  50  percent." 

They  try  to  make  It  emphatic  that 
there  is  a  great  resurgence  of  opinion  be- 
hind this,  that  the  people  want  it.  The 
people  did  not  tell  George  Gallup  that 
they  wanted  It.  They  had  their  oppor- 
tunity. Ek)  not  let  anybody  persuade 
you  differently  on  that  point. 

We  have  the  country  behind  us  on 
this  issue,  and  that  is  the  reason  that 
we  are  determined.  God  willing — and  I 
say  It  in  all  humility — to  fight  to  the 
finish. 

I  wish  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
this  does  not  Involve  the  State  right-to- 
work  laws.  That  Is  not  the  Issue  before 
the  Senate.  IThe  Issue  here  Is  the  sov- 
ereign authority  of  the  50  States  to  legis- 
late in  this  field  if  they  so  desire. 

If  what  is  sought  to  be  accomplished 
here  weia  accomplished,  it  would  be 
only  another  deeper  intrusion  of  the  kind 
that  is  going  to  founder  this  great  Re- 
public where,  Mr.  President,  we  have  not 
only  a  sovereign  Federal  Government, 
but  sovereign  State  governments  as  well. 
The  Founding  Fathers  set  it  up  that  way. 
They  knew  what  they  were  about.  They 
did  it  beautifully.  They  not  only  gave 
us  a  structure  of  goveriunent,  but  they 
built  it  on  the  broad  foundation  of  free- 
dom. They  delegated  express  powers  to 
the  Central  Government,  and,  In  the  re- 
sidual clause,  they  said  the  powers  not 


expressly  delegated  are  reserved  to  the 
States  and  the  people,  respectively. 

That  Is  still  in  the  Constitution.  So 
they  have  some  rights.  The  constitution 
of  my  State,  the  third  one  we  have 
adopted,  begins  with  the  words,  "We  the 
people."  That  has  meaning  for  me,  and 
I  am  not  afraid  of  them.  I  am  not  afraid 
to  confront  them  at  any  time.  They  are 
my  bosses;  and  the  day  I  am  afraid  of 
them,  I  should  clean  out  my  office  and 
walk  out  of  this  body;  because  I  do  not 
believe  that  one  who  is  afraid  of  the  peo- 
ple can  very  properly  discharge  his  legis- 
lative responsibilities. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Taluadge  took  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
an  element  which  needs  plenty  of  em- 
phasis, to  make  clear  what  this  Is  about: 
Whether  or  not  the  people  in  the  50 
States  of  the  Union,  through  their  re- 
spective legislatures,  are  to  be  entitled 
to  vote  upon  this  matter  and  determine 
It  for  themselves,  and  whether  or  not 
they  can  head  off  a  requirement  that 
either  e  aan  join  the  union  and  pay  dues. 
or  tha  at  the  end  of  30  days  his  em- 
ployer is  mandated  to  fire  him.  Then 
what  about  his  livelihood?  I  have  heard 
some  nonsense  at  times  that  he  can  go 
here,  he  can  go  there,  he  can  go  any- 
where. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  "a  lot  of  stuff." 
One  of  the  real  difficulties  today  with 
labor  people  Is  the  operation  of  the 
seniority  rule.  The  most  skilled  machin- 
ist In  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co..  In 
Peoria,  If  he  decides  to  move  to  Cleveland 
or  Buffalo  or  New  York,  or  any  other 
place,  and  then  finds  a  job,  begins  at  the 
bottom.  He  is  anchored  by  the  seniority 
rule.  Otherwise,  he  starts  at  the  bottom. 
And  the  rule  is  last  on,  first  off,  when 
there  comes  a  slackening  in  business. 
»  He  may  be  the  most  precise  machinist 
and  one  of  the  ablest  craftsmen  in  the 
whole  wide  world,  but  it  will  make  no 
difference,  because  he  will  go  to  the  end 
of  the  line. 

I  believe  that  the  States  have  a  right, 
if  they  so  desire,  to  legislate  on  this 
subject.  If  they  do  not  wish  to  do  so, 
that  is  not  my  business,  but  I  want  that 
right  to  be  safeguarded,  if  that  is  the 
only  issue  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  can  say  no  to  them 
on  this  Issue,  what  will  be  the  next  Issue, 
with  respect  to  which  we  will  say,  "You 
cannot  legislate  In  this  field"?  We  did 
it  to  them  where  subversion  was  involved. 
Pennsylvania,  the  classic  example,  had 
a  law  of  its  own.  It  was  finally  struck 
down  and  made  Invalid,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  It  went  to  the  Federal  courts, 
and  they  said,  "The  Government  of  the 
United  States,  by  having  the  Congress 
enact  the  Smith  Act.  has  preempted  the 
field,  and  therefore  you  cannot  enter  into 
that  sanctuary."  What  will  be  next,  and 
next,  and  next? 

Mr.  President,  we  shall  be  destroying 
the  Republic  by  cutting  off  the  dog's  tall 
a  little  at  a  time.  Stay  at  It,  and  we  shall 
put  that  dog  In  a  doggy  grave.  That  Is 
the  issue;  and  it  must  be  kept  before  us 
all  the  time. 

Now  I  must  allude  to  some  Interim  In- 
cidents, as  we  address  ourselves  to  the 


second  battle  of  14(b).  One  suggestion 
that  was  made.  In  order  to  get  this  mat- 
ter to  a  vote,  was  to  start  putting  pres- 
sure on  rule  XXH — that  we  modify  rule 
KXH  all  over  again.  We  have  been 
through  that  battle  before,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, not  once,  but  many  times. 

As  I  recall,  rule  XXTI  has  been  a  part 
of  the  Senate  rules  since  1917;  and  if  I 
have  something  to  say  about  it,  It  will 
remain  in  the  rules.  There  Is  a  disposi- 
tion to  relent,  to  soften,  and  to  modify. 
What  about  the  voice  of  the  minority? 
Where  are  their  defenses?  Where  are 
their  protections? 

We  have  not  always  been  In  the  minor- 
ity, and  I.  for  one.  do  not  believe  we  al- 
ways shall  be.  I  begin  to  see  a  ground 
swell  of  restive  feeling  In  the  land,  at 
long  last,  and  It  peeks  out  and  expresses 
Itself  when  the  people  exercise  their  right 
of  suffrage. 

It  has  been  said  that  perhaps  there 
ought  to  be  more  threats  In  this  connec- 
tion, and  that  the  Senate  should  be 
sweated  around  the  clock.  Thank  God 
for  our  majority  leader,  who  is  a  humble 
and  generous  person  of  good  will  and  of 
the  utmost  felicity. 

The  other  day  I  had  a  birthday— and 
I  have  never  concealed  my  birthdays.  If 
the  world  does  not  know  It  now,  Mr. 
President,  then  I  give  up,  because  by 
cartoon,  by  article,  and  by  every  graphic 
art,  the  country  has  discovered  that  on 
the  4th  day  of  January,  I  became  70 
years  of  age.  I  have  to  pinch  myself  now 
and  then.  Brother  Muskh,  to  see  wheth- 
er it  is  true  that  somehow  the  spirit  is 
waning. 

No,  the  spirit  is  always  wllllrig,  but 
sometimes,  sis  the  Book  says,  the  fiesh 
grows  a  little  weak;  and  then  one  must 
be  on  his  guard.  So  I  thought  of  the 
Senate.  There  are  probably  18  or  20 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  70  years 
of  age  or  older.  There  Is  one  Member 
who  Is  well  above  fourscore  years. 

If  this  is  to  be  a  deliberative  body,  we 
do  not  allow  the  rest  of  the  country  to 
go  on  an  8-hour  day  and  a  40-hour  week, 
yet  put  the  Senate  on  a  16-hour  day  and 
a  6-day  week.  Someone  might  drop  over 
and  we  would  never  stop  apologizing  for 
our  excesses.  Why  40  hours  a  week 
elsewhere  and  then  whlplMh  this  body 
because  an  organized  group  In  this  coun- 
try wishes  action  on  something  which  Is 
offensive  to  a  majority  of  the  people, 
as  George  Gallup  has  stated  after  sur- 
veying 180  areas  In  this  country. 

No — our  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  stated  that  we  are  going  to  have 
regular  hours,  and  It  Is  with  regular 
hours  that  any  Member  of  this  or  any 
other  legislative  body  can  do  his  best 
work. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  Is  with  most 
Senators,  but  I  tun  on  the  platform  so 
much  at  night  that  I  have  to  stop  It.  It 
has  become  a  major  chore.  Four  or  five 
nights  a  week— travel — going  out  to  the 
State— going  to  New  York,  gotag  here, 
going  there— that  Is  the  extracurricular 
work.  We  feel  that  we  have  a  duty  to 
talk  to  people  according  to  our  likes, 
but  we  do  a  day's  work  In  the  Senate 
from  morning  until  night  and  then  off 
we  go  to  make  a  speech  somewhere. 
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OliTloualy,  we  have  to  have  some  re- 
gard for  the  aodal  unenltles.  The  Wom- 
en'! Preee  Club  recently  had  their  annual 
dinner.  Tbey  had  eome  dlfBculty  in  fit- 
ting It  Into  our  fatt-movlng  Capitol 
Khedole.  Our  diitlnguUhed  Vice  Presi- 
dent was  to  be  the  speaker.  He  could 
not  come.  Tbe7  tried  to  find  a  speaker 
In  other  quarters  and  then  frantically, 
at  S  o'clock  the  night  before  their  dinner 
was  to  take  place,  they  called  me  up  and 
said.  "Please  Senator,  do  not  say  no.  We 
arelndUBeultar." 

I  told  them  that  they  could  have  given 
me  a  little  longer  because  my  days  are  so 
taken  up  wltb  Tutors  and  problems,  and 
I  must  have  a  little  time  to  look  at  a 
blank  wall  and  think  up  a  few  pleasan- 
trlea,  because  such  wltlclsms  are  com- 
pounded with  a  little  wisdom  of  the  dur- 
able kind.  So.  I  wait  there  to  speak. 
I  got  home  at  midnight.  I  got  home  from 
another  meeting  last  week  at  1 :30  In  the 
morning  because  I  actually  got  on  the 
platform  at  U  :60.  and  the  Vice  President 
was  still  behind  me  to  speak.  Those  are 
late  hours. 

I  was  about  to  take  all  the  time,  be- 
cause the  toastm aster  said,  "We  have 
had  so  many  of  the  opposite  political 
faith  that  we  should  give  equal  time  to 
the  other  " 

I  said.  "Mr.  Toastmaster.  I  am  far 
ahead  of  you.  I  have  calculated  the  time 
used  up  to  now,  and  I  am  going  to  give 
them  an  hour.  It  is  now  11:50,  so  get 
comfortable  In  your  seats  because  you 
are  going  to  get  a  speech  for  the  next 
hour." 

Then,  somehow,  a  great,  ennobling, 
charitable  Impulse  come  over  me  and  I 
was  content  to  let  them  go  on  a  S\inday 
morning  at  the  hour  of  12:15;  yet  the 
Vloe  President  was  still  to  speak.  He  Is 
a  bear — ha  Is  a  Minnesota  bear — for 
punishment,  because  this  is  hard  work 
and  it  does  sap  the  energies. 

Consequently,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  when  he  said 
that  the  Senate  will  sit  regular  hours — 
and  I  am  confident  he  will  fulfill  that 
promise. 

Mr.  President.  In  that  interim  period, 
I  have  read  stacks  of  stuff.  I  sometimes 
wonder  where  we  get  the  printer's  ink, 
the  paper,  and  sufficient  talent  to  get  it 
an  together.  Letters  galore.  It  is  too 
bad  that  I  shall  have  to  inflict  myself 
upon  the  Senate— which  will  have  Sena- 
tors in  ib0  Chamber  now  and  then,  and 
on  occasion  there  will  not  be  very  many 
because  they  will  have  to  go  out  and  eat, 
and  I  will  have  to  forget  my  lunch,  but 
that  la  perfectly  all  right — because  I  am 
trying  to  make  the  whole  case  against 
repeal  of  Section  14(b) . 

I  almost  became  lost  in  all  this  stuff 
that  I  have  eoUeeted.  Let  me  refer  to 
a  letter  from  an  old  gentleman  in  Ap- 
poomttOJcVa.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
tha  Communications  Union  for  a  great 
many  years.  He  wrote  his  letter  in  long- 
hand, double  «aced,  oie  page.  He  said, 
"Dont  1st  tbem  repeal  14(b).  It  is  the 
only  disciplinary  weapon  that  we  ordi- 
nary members  cd  the  union  have  to  make 
sure  that  our  officers  and  trustees  stay 
InUzM." 

Otu  how  right  hs  Is.  Whenever  they 
get  smart  aleeky.  or  words  to  that  effect. 


we  can  say,  "Here  Is  your  card.  You  get 
your  dues  from  someone  else."  That 
will  bring  them  back  Into  line. 

The  other  morning,  I  went  to  the  rail- 
road station  in  Washington  at  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  walked  into  the  sta- 
tion master's  office.  Here  was  a  man  in 
railroad  uniform — a  conductor — I  no- 
ticed by  the  hashmarks  on  his  arm  that 
he  had  30  years  of  service.  He  said  to 
sae,  "Senator,  don't  you  let  them  repeal 
14(b).     It  Is  the  only  weapon  we  have." 

I  went  down  that  long  staircase  to  the 
station  platform  to  meet  the  train,  and 
there  was  a  man  in  oily  clothes,  pouring 
grease  Into  the  axleboxes.  He  looked 
around  and  when  he  saw  me,  he  said, 
"You  look  like  Dirksen  to  me. " 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "I  am.  I  admit  the  Im- 
peachment." 

He  did  not  wish  any  more  pleasantries 
and  said,  "Don't  you  let  them  repeal 
14(b)." 

I  said  to  him,  "Do  you  carry  a  card?" 

He  said,  "I  am  a  longtime  card-carry- 
ing member  of  the  Maintenance  Union." 

The  man  in  uniform  In  the  station- 
master's  oCQce  was  also  a  30-year  member 
of  his  union. 

Thus,  when  I  say  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  I  have  stacks  and  stacks  of 
mall  from  union  members  from  all  over 
the  country  who  do  not  wish  to  see  sec- 
tion 14(b)  repealed,  I  will  never  let  Mr. 
Meany  sell  me  his  kind  of  goods.  If  I  can 
help  It. 

It  Is  a  little  tragic  that  he  should  have 
gone  to  San  Francisco,  to  that  Industrial 
union  council,  whatever  It  was,  and  made 
some  unkind  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  like  Oeorge  Meany. 
He  Is  a  nice  fellow.  I  also  like  Mrs. 
Meany.  She  Is  a  charming  person.  Mrs. 
Dirksen  likes  her  also.  We  meet  often 
at  dinner.  We  met  at  the  Touchdown 
ClMb  recently.  He  was  on  the  program, 
but  for  reasons  unknown  to  me  we  were 
not  Introduced.  We  did  not  have  to  be, 
of  course.  But,  I  am  always  glad  to 
acknowledge  him,  to  acknowledge  what 
he  has  done  for  labor  and  labor  organiza- 
tions in  the  country.  But  Mr.  Meany, 
like  many  other  people,  can  be  fallible:  he 
can  be  wrong. 

I  remember  from  my  college  days  what 
Sir  Richard  Steele  said  about  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
one  of  his  essays.  "The  one  is  infallible 
and  the  other  is  never  wrong." 

One  cannot  quite  claim  that  for  an 
individual,  and  so  he  can  be  wrong. 

I  tried  to  make  It  plain  that  this  was 
a  matter  of  principle  and  that  I  thought 
we  had  the  people  on  our  side.  But  peo- 
ple are  being  called  names.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, anybody  can  call  one  a  name,  but 
that  does  not  make  him  what  he  Is  called. 
Mr.  Meany  called  me  a  windbag.  He 
caUed  me  other  things,  too.  It  does  not 
make  me  a  windbag. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  story  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  used  to  tell  about  two  men  who 
were  arguing  and  fussing.  Finally  one  of 
the  men  said.  "If  you  call  a  sheep's  tall 
a  leg,  how  many  legs  does  that  sheep 
have?"  He  said,  •Five."  The  friend  said, 
"Oh,  no.  Calling  a  sheep's  tail  a  leg  does 
not  make  It  a  leg." 

And  calling  me  a  name  does  not  make 
me  that.    But  there  is  enough  of  a  chari- 


table spirit  in  me  to  overlook  that,  be- 
cause it  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  we 
live,  and  so  I  accept  it  for  whatever  it  is 
worth. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  about  to  present  to 
the  Senate  a  discussion  dealing  with  16 
different  argmnents  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  repealing  14(b)  and 
against  the  position  that  we  take.  It  will 
take  a  little  while.  Before  I  start,  per- 
haps I  should  tell  Senators  that  the 
memorandum  is  34  pages  long.  If  any 
Senator  wishes  to  go  out  and  get  lunch, 
he  is  free  to  do  so.  I  would  like  to  go  to 
lunch  myself,  but  I  cannot.  So  with 
that  fair  warning,  here  we  go. 

Some  100  years  ago  a  man  of  great 
wisdom  and  compassion  for  his  fellow 
man,  the  16th  President  of  the  United 
States,  Abraham  Lincoln,  made  a  state- 
ment on  liberty  which  clearly  defines  the 
meaning  of  today's  debate.    He  said: 

We  all  declare  for  liberty,  but  In  using  the 
same  word  we  do  not  mean  the  same  thing. 
With  some  the  word  "liberty"  may  mean  for 
each  man  to  do  aa  be  pleaaea  for  himself 
and  the  product  of  his  labor;  while  wltb 
others  the  same  word  may  mean  for  some 
men  to  do  as  they  please  with  other  men  and 
the  product  of  other  men's  labor. 

That  ends  the  quotation  from  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  ignored  the 
words  and  wisdom  of  this  man,  and  In 
the  past  few  decades  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican workers  have  lost  their  liberty,  their 
freedom  of  choice.  Thousands  of  rank- 
and-flle  union  members  are  victims  of 
compulsory  union  membership. 

Today  we  are  here  to  discuss  whether 
or  not  the  Federal  Oovernment  should 
enact  legislation  that  would  legalize  com- 
pulsory union  membership  in  all  50 
States,  legislation  that,  by  all  evidence, 
would  beneflt  only  a  handful  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  country — the  union  leaders 
who  demand  compulsory  unionism  be- 
cause they  know  It  Is  the  key  to  limitless 
political  and  economic  and  Ideological 
power. 

What  makes  this  so  appalling  to  many 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  most 
Americans,  Is  that  the  men  leading  the 
flght  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  are  the  same  ones  who  have 
expressed  the  most  concern  for  the  civil 
and  human  rights  of  all  Americans. 

For  example,  Mr.  George  Meany  said, 
in  a  column  written  for  Victor  Riesel  on 
July  12, 1965: 

Experience  baa  taught  that  any  moTement 
which  opposes  freedom  of  association,  con- 
science and  worship,  any  government  which 
denies  its  people  these  basic  human  rights, 
any  regime  which  prohibits  free  trade  tm- 
Ions  Is  hopelessly  reactionary — regardless  of 
how  radical  it  may  pretend  to  be  or  how 
revolutionary  its  slogans  may  soimd. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  speaking.  That  Is  my 
friend  Mr.  Oeorge  Meany,  the  president 
of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Walter  Reuther  said  on  March  15  in 
Selma,  Ala.: 

When  you  deny  freedom  to  any  persem, 
you  are  destroying  your  own  freedom. 

I  carried  in  my  pocket  for  a  long  time 
a  lltUe  verse,  but  I  lost  it.  At  the  mo- 
ment I  can  reconstruct  only  the  first 
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line,  although  It  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion.   That  line  was : 
When  freedom  fails,  no  man  escapes. 

Nothing  truer  was  ever  written.  Our 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  W.  Willard 
Wirtz,  perhaps  In  a  sense,  and  I  say  it 
In  a  kind  sense,  the  most  paradoxical  of 
all  advocates  of  compulsory  unionism, 
said  not  long  ago : 

The  large  edifice  of  civil  rights  is  depend- 
ent on  equality  of  employment  opportunity. 
If  men  are  to  be  truly  free  in  accord  with 
the  tenets  of  democracy,  then  they  must  be 
free  to  seelc  a  livelihood  without  prejudice. 

That  is  not  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
speaking.  That  is  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  a  member  of  the 
incumbent  administration. 

Finally,  one  of  the  most  ardent  sup- 
porters of  the  Texas  right-to-work  law 
and  the  Taft-Harley  Act,  and  a  former 
Senator  from  that  great  State,  once  said: 

I  have  never  sought,  nor  do  I  seek  now, 
the  support  of  any  labor  bosses  dictating  to 
Ireemen  anywhere,  any  time. 

I  am  not  going  to  tell  the  Senate  who 
that  wsis.  Senators  will  have  to  guess. 
But  I  do  not  believe  they  will  have  dif- 
ficulty in  guessing. 

This  same  gentleman,  highly  re- 
spected, highly  honored,  and  highly  re- 
vered, said  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  last  January: 

Ours  is  a  history  of  freedom  and  of  con- 
cern for  all  freemen.  We  are  dedicated  to 
freedom  from  arbitrary  power,  not  merely 
for  Americans,  but  for  all. 

Then  there  comes  later  a  man,  who  by 
his  words  is  greatly  concerned  with  the 
need  for  self-determination  by  the  peo- 
ple in  Africa,  Asia,  and  other  countries, 
calling  for  changes  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  including  section  14(b),  that  would 
mean  a  return  to  nationwide  compulsory 
union  membership. 

Do  these  men  truly  believe  in  civil  and 
human  rights,  including  the  right  of  an 
Individual  to  freedom  of  choice  or  are 
they  so  beholden  to  a  hsuidful  of  power- 
hungry  leaders  that  they  will  sell  their 
souls  to  Lucifer? 

If  the  latter  is  true,  they  can  be  de- 
scribed only  in  the  words  of  that  great 
Revolutionary  liberal  Thomas  Pidne,  who 
said: 

It  is  Impossible  to  calculate  the  moral  mis- 
chief that  a  certain  type  of  approach  has 
produced  in  our  society. 

I  had  better  leave  the  next  sentence 
out,  Mr.  President,  because  It  is  a  pretty 
stern  sentence.    I  will  delete  it. 

Even  though  voluntarism  has  iml- 
versally  regarded  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  our  American  way  of  life 
throughout  the  history  of  the  RepubUc, 
we  now  have  a  Federal  law  that  permits 
a  supposedly  free  citizen  to  be  forced  into 
8  labor  union  except  In  those  States 
which  have  enacted  rlght-to-work  laws. 
In  the  remaining  States  an  individual 
can  be  compeUed  to  Join  a  union  as  a 
condition  of  earning  a  livelihood. 

Union-company  agreements  requiring 
ul  workers  to  be  union  members  are  in- 
appropriately called  "union  security"  or 
union  shop"  contracts.  They  were 
legalized  in  1935  by  the  passage  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  otherwise 
Known  as  the  Wagner  Act. 


Mr.  President,  I  was  serving  my  sec- 
ond term  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives when  the  Wagner  Act  was  enacted 
by  Congress.  However,  increasing  pub- 
lic rebellion  against  the  element  of  com- 
pulsion in  the  union  movement  led  Con- 
gress to  include  section  14(b)  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

This  all-Important  section  recognized 
and  reaffirmed  the  historical  right  of  the 
States  to  outlaw  compulsory  unionism. 

There  Is  a  point,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
emphasized  only  a  short  time  ago  to 
make  sure  that  the  issue  was  abundantly 
clear;  namely,  the  right  of  the  States  to 
legislate  in  that  field  if  they  so  desired. 
If  they  do  not  want  to  do  so,  that  carmot 
be  my  concern,  but  that  is  the  nub  of 
the  issue. 

Section  14(b),  which  must  sound 
highly  cryptic  to  lots  of  people,  and 
which  is  Just  now  creeping  into  cross- 
word puzzles,  strangely  is  very  simple  and 
the  Record  should  show  the  exact  lan- 
guage.   I  shall  read  it: 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  execution  or  application  of 
agreements  requiring  membership  In  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  employment 
In  any  SUte  or  Territory  In  which  such  exe- 
cution or  application  is  prohibited  by  State 
or  Territorial  law. 

That  is  how  simple  it  Is.  I  fancy  It 
has  had  much  to  do  with  that  surge  of 
feeling  that  Is  becoming  so  readily  evi- 
dent throughout  the  country. 

Speaking  In  the  Senate  on  June  6, 
1947,  the  late  Senator  Robert  Taft,  co- 
author of  the  act,  explained  the  purpose 
of  section  14(b).  Incidentally,  he  was 
a  great  statesman  whom  I  was  honored 
to  nominate  at  the  National  Conven- 
tion in  Chicago  in  1952.  This  is  what 
Senator  Taft  stated : 

Many  states  have  enacted  laws  or  adopted 
constitutional  provisions  to  make  all  forms 
of  compulsory  unionism  Illegal.  It  is  not 
the  Intent  of  Congress  to  deprive  the  States 
of  that  power. 

That  is  the  point.  It  is  the  right  of 
the  State  to  do  it  if  it  so  desires;  if  Its 
legislature  feels  that  way  and  if  the 
Oovemor  signs  the  bill,  or  if  they  over- 
ride the  Oovemor's  veto.  That  should 
be  their  prerogative  in  a  country  where 
the  States  and  those  who  represented 
the  States  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention in  1787  were  safeguarded  by  that 
residual  clause  in  the  Constitution. 

The  right  of  States  to  prohibit  com- 
pulsory union  membership  has  been 
challenged  repeatedly  by  union  officials. 
But  that  right  has  been  upheld  consist- 
ently by  the  Judiciary,  Includhig  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  suspend  for  a 
moment  to  propound  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  it  in  violation  of 
the  Senate  rules  If  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  asks  one  of  the  page  boys  to  go 
to  the  restaurant  and  bring  him  a  glass 
of  milk?  If  it  is  in  violation  of  the  rules 
I  will  forget  it. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  rules  to  prohibit  the 
Senator  from  requesting  a  glass  of  milk. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Chair,  be- 
cause water  becomes  pretty  thin  after  a 
period  of  time.  My  lunch  today  will  be 
a  tall  glass  of  milk. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  rlght-to- 
work  measures  adopted  by  Nebraska. 
North  Carolina,  and  Arizona  was  the 
concern  in  1949  by  the  T3S.  Supreme 
Court.  The  decision  was  written  by  Jus- 
tice Hugo  Black,  once  a  Member  of  this 
body,  and  a  distinguished  Member, 
with  the  variant  concurrence  of  all  other 
Justices.  That  was  the  case  of  Lincoln 
Union  V.  Northwestern  Co.,  335  U.S.  525 
and  531.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
highlights: 

It  is  also  argued  that  the  State  laws  do  not 
provide  protection  for  union  members  equal 
to  that  provided  for  nonunion  members.  But 
In  Identical  language  these  State  Uws  forbid 
employers  to  discriminate  a^inat  union  and 
noniinion  members.  Nebraska  and  North 
Carolina,  thus  command  equal  opportimlty 
for  both  groups  of  workers. 

But  Justice  Black  goes  on  to  say  in  this 
same  case: 

Much  of  the  appellant's  arg\unent  here 

Meaning  the  union's  argument 


seeks  to  establish  that  due  process  of  law  U 
denied  employees  and  union  men  by  that 
part  of  these  State  laws  that  forbids  them 
to  make  contracts  with  the  employer  obligat- 
ing him  to  refuse  to  hire  or  retain  nonunion 
workers. 

But  that  part  of  these  laws  does  no  more 
than  i>rovlde  a  method  of  aid  enforcement 
of  the  heart  of  the  laws;  namely,  their  com- 
mand that  employers  must  not  discriminate 
against  either  union  or  nonunion  members 
because  they  are  such.  If  the  States  have 
constitutional  power  to  ban  such  discrimi- 
nation by  law,  they  also  have  power  to  ban 
contracts  which  if  performed  bring  about 
the  prohibited  discrimination. 

The  court  continues  in  that  same  de- 
cision : 

There  cannot  be  wrung  from  a  oonstltu- 
tlonal  right  of  workers  to  assemble  to  dis- 
cuss Improvement  of  their  working  stand- 
ards, a  further  constitutional  right  to  drive 
from  remunerative  employment  all  other 
persons  who  wUl  not  or  cannot  participate 
In  union  assemblies.  The  constitutional 
right  of  workers  to  assemble,  to  discuss  and 
formulate  plans  for  furthering  their  own 
self-interest  in  jobs  cannot  be  construed  hs 
a  constitutional  guarantee  that  none  ahall 
get  and  hold  jobs  except  those  who  will  join 
in  the  assembly  or  will  agree  to  abide  by  the 
assembly's  plans. 

But  the  court  continues : 

cnalmlng  that  the  Federal  Constitution 
itself  affords  protection  for  union  members 
against  discrimination,  they  (the  unions), 
nevertheless  assert  that  the  s«ane  Constitu- 
tion forbids  a  State  from  providing  the  same 
protection  for  nonunion  members.  Just  as 
we  have  held  that  the  due  process  clause 
erects  no  obstacle  to  block  legislative  pro- 
tection for  union  members,  we  now  hold  that 
legislative  protection  can  be  afforded  non- 
luiion  workers. 

The  court  continues : 

Precisely  what  these  State  laws  do  Is  to 
forbid  employers  acting  alone  or  in  concert 
with  labor  organizations  deliberately  to  re- 
strict employment  to  none  but  union 
members. 

In  legal  briefs  presented  to  the  court, 
attorneys  attacking  the  validity  of  rlght- 
to-work  legislation  asserted  "that  the 
rlght-to-work  as  a  nonunlonist  Is  In  no 
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w»y  equivalent  to  or  the  parallel  of  the 
right  to  work  as  a  union  member." 

The  court  niled  as  f oUows  : 

We  deem  It  unneceaaary  to  elaborat«  the 
nunMroiu  reasona  tcx  our  rejectioD  of  thla 
oontentloo  of  the  appellanta  (the  unlona) . 

Mor  need  w  appralae  or  analyze  with  par- 
tlcialarlty,  the  rather  atartllng  Ideaa  sug- 
geatad  to  support  some  of  the  premises  on 
which  the  ^)pell&nts'  concIusloiM  rest. 

The  court  refers  to  that  argiunent 
asalnst  section  14(b)  as  "startling" — 
and  no  wonder. 

Mr.  President,  freedom  of  Individual 
choice  Is  the  bedrock  upon  which  the 
rlght-to-work  laws  rest.  The  right  to 
work  Is  a  basic  personal  liberty  of  free- 
dom of  association,  guaranteed  by  the 
first  amendment  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  same  amendment  that  protects  free- 
dom of  religion,  speech,  press,  and  as- 
sembly, and  the  very  same  lunendment 
which  constitutionally  protects  the  right 
of  uiUons  to  exist  as  private  associations. 

Justice  Wenke,  In  Hanson  against 
Union  Padflc.  simimed  up  the  essence 
of  the  individual's  freedom  to  associate 
or  not  to  associate  in  terse  language. 

We  think  the  freedom  of  association,  of 
freedom  to  Join  or  not  to  Join  In  association 
wtth  other*  for  whaterer  purpoBes  such  as- 
aodatlon  Is  lawfully  organized.  Is  a  freedom 
guanmtccd  by  the  first  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  that  could  not  be  said 
better  or  In  shorter  form  That  opinion 
Is  found  in  71  Northwestern  Reporter. 
Second  Edition,  545.  546. 

The  Importance  and  fundamental 
character  of  these  rights  are  not  only 
recognized  In  American  constitutional 
law.  but  they  are  attested  by  express 
recoemltlon  in  the  Declcu-ation  of  Human 
Rights,  approved  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  in  1948. 

Section  1  of  article  23  of  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter provides: 

Bveryone  has  the  right  to  work,  to  free 
choice  of  employment,  to  Just  and  favorable 
conditions  of  work,  and  to  protection  against 
unemploymen  t . 

Tlien.  if  we  refer  to  article  20  of  the 
U.N.  Charter  itself,  we  find  that  that  sec- 
tion states: 

1.  Kreryone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of 
peaceful  aaaembly  and  association. 

a.  No  one  may  be  compelled  to  belong  to 
an  association. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  how  to  ac- 
count for  these  interesting  double  stand- 
ards. We  summoned  the  leaders  of  the 
wh(de  wotid  to  San  Francisco  in  1945. 
I  shall  never  forget  it.  I  was  in  the  lit- 
tle country  of  Lebanon,  on  the  Levantine 
coast.  I  had  gone  to  see  a  monber  of  the 
faculty — for  all  I  know,  the  president — 
of  the  American  University  at  Beirut. 
He  spoke  perfect  English.  He  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  electrical  enerineerin«  and  held 
a  high  station  in  his  Government.  He 
had  never  been  on  an  airplane  In  his 
Ufe.  President  Roosevelt  sent  a  plane 
for  him.  The  plane  went  to  Egyvt.  To 
get  to  Egypt,  my  distinguished  friend  in 
Lebanon  had  to  travel  in  a  smaller  plane 
to  get  to  Cairo  or  any  other  good  place 
for  a  takeoff.  It  alarmed  him  a  little. 
I  spent  all  afternoon  giving  him  encour- 
agement. I  said.  "I  have  flown  all  over 
the  world."    I  told  him  I  had  flown  the 


North  Atlantic  when  It  was  not  &s  easy 
or  as  fast  as  it  Is  today.  I  finally  got  him 
to  oome  to  that  plane,  then  to  New  York, 
and  then  to  San  Francisco,  where  the 
world  leaders,  moved  by  noble  purjxwes. 
were  undertaking  to  fashion  an  organiza- 
tion that  ultimately  would  develop  sta- 
bility and  lasting  peace,  noble  purposes, 
and  great  undertakings  for  the  expansion 
and  the  enjoyment  of  living  of  all  man- 
kind. 

So  we  had  a  hand  in  shaping  that 
charter.  There  are  now  113  countries, 
I  believe,  which  are  miembers  of  the 
United  Nations.  One  must  watch  the 
press  every  morning  to  make  sure  that  he 
knows  the  accurate  count,  because  an- 
other country  might  have  gotten  In  the 
night  before.  There  are  many  nations 
in  the  United  Nations. 

This  is  the  charter  under  which  they 
labor  in  the  General  Assembly.  We  said 
this  is  good  for  the  world  and  for  our- 
selves included.  We  subscribe  to  that 
charter. 

The  second  item  in  article  20  provides : 

No  one  may  be  comt>elled  to  belong  to  an 
association. 

That  is  good  for  Texas,  because  they 
have  it  there.  It  is  good  for  Virginia; 
they  have  it.  It  is  good  for  17  other 
States.  It  is  good  for  the  nations  be- 
cause they  said  so  when  they  subscribed 
to  that  charter.  We  are  now  asked  to 
renege  on  this  principle  and  to  take  It  out 
of  our  laws  by  denying  to  the  States  the 
right  to  legislate  in  that  field.  That,  to 
me,  is  clearly  an  astonishing  thing. 

In  country  after  country  in  the  free 
world,  the  right  to  work  or  the  freedom 
of  association — or  both — is  embedded  in 
the  law  and  is  held  to  invalidate  com- 
pulsory union  membership. 

In  Belgium,  the  Netherlands.  Austria. 
Denmark,  Switzerland,  and  Prance  these 
rights  are  protected  by  code  or  a  statu- 
tory provision.  In  Western  Germany 
they  are  secured  by  the  postwar  Bonn 
Constitution.  In  those  countries  the 
dignity  and  liberty  of  the  individual  are 
accorded  a  higher  degree  of  respect  than 
In  many  of  our  own  States,  despite  our 
vaunted  fidelity  to  liberty  and  our  Bill  of 
Rights  which,  in  this  field  at  least,  are  all 
too  often  honored  in  the  breach.  Be- 
cause of  the  existence  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  all  50  States  are 
now  empowered  to  adopt  right-to-work 
laws.  All  forms  of  mandatory  union 
membership  are  presently  forbidden  by 
the  laws  of  19  States. 

These  laws  protect  the  individual's 
right  to  work  at  his  job,  whether  he  is  a 
union  member  or  not.  They  forbid  dis- 
crimination against  either  union  mem- 
bers or  nonunion  members. 

This  traditional  right  of  the  States  is 
threatened  by  bills  calling  for  the  repeal 
of  section  14tb).  Union  oCBclals  have 
failed  in  their  repeated  attempts  to  nul- 
lify these  laws  at  the  State  level,  with 
one  exception,  and  are  now  demanding 
that  Congress  do  their  bidding. 

Twenty  States  had  right-to-work 
laws.  However,  that  law  was  repealed 
in  Indiana.  It  will  be  rather  Interesting 
to  foUow  the  political  destiny  of  that 
State  over  the  next  2  years  and  to  see 
precisely  what  will  hapj>en  to  those  good 


Hoosiers  out  In  the  Middle  West.  They 
are  my  neighbors,  and  they  sure  good  peo- 
ple. 

Repeal  of  section  14(b)  would  shatter 
Industrial  harmony  by  automatically  im- 
posing  union  membership,  and  would 
also  strike  down  all  of  the  existing  19 
State  rlght-to-work  laws. 

Organizations,  fortified  with  talent  of 
all  kinds,  legal,  propaganda,  and  so  forth, 
rather  quickly  discover  that  it  is  easier 
to  deal  with  one  legislature  than  with 
50.  It  is  easier  to  deal  with  a  national 
legislature  than  it  is  to  have  to  go  to 
the  capitals  of  the  50  States,  Including 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  although  I  doubt 
whether  those  who  are  Interested  would 
shrug  particularly  at  the  thought  of  a 
trip  to  Hawaii.  But  here  is  the  National 
Legislature,  the  Congress,  only  one  body. 
That  makes  an  easier  dish,  and  so  they 
have  come  here.  They  have  had  their 
opportunity  to  speak  for  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  during  House  and  Senate 
hearings. 

Every  reliable  survey  of  public  opinion 
reflects  overwhelming  opposition  to  the 
practice  of  forcing  working  men  and 
women  into  labor  organizations.  Vir- 
tually every  Representative  who  polled 
his  constituents  on  this  issue  found  that 
the  people  of  his  district  were  against 
compulsory  unionism.  All  but  a  hand- 
ful of  Members  of  Congress  conceded 
that  their  mall  ran  overwhelmingly 
against  the  radical  proposal. 

Most  organizations  and  associations 
actively  interested  In  public  affairs  are 
on  record  against  repeal.  Union  shops 
candidly  admitted  that  they  cannot  get 
their  membership  to  support  repeal  with 
letters  to  Congressmen.  They  have 
gotten  some,  to  be  sure,  but  what  was 
astonishing  to  me  was  the  vast  amount 
of  imion  mail  supporting  the  position 
that  we  take,  against  the  repeal  of  14(b) . 

Unnumbered  thousands  of  representa- 
tive citizens  have  written  letters  to  their 
newspaper  editors  on  this  subject,  and 
almost  all  major  newspapers  In  the  coun- 
try have  arrayed  themselves  against 
repeal. 

Now  for  the  argument.  The  demand 
for  the  legalization  of  compulsory  union 
membership  is  difficult  to  understand  in 
view  of  the  generation -long  battle  fought 
by  the  labor  unions  against  •'yellow  dog 
contracts."  Devised  by  management, 
these  onerous  agreements  made  joining 
a  "company"  union  or  agreeing  not  to 
join  a  union  a  mandatory  condltlt©  of 
employment.  To  free  labor  from  such 
coercion,  "yellow  dog  contracts"  were 
made  unlawful  by  National  and  State 
law. 

Today,  imlon  labor  leaders  are  de- 
manding that  their  own  version  of  a 
"yellow  dog  contract"  be  legalized.  This 
Is  called  a  union  shop  agreement. 

Under  such  an  agreement  a  new  em- 
ployee must  Join  a  particular  union 
within  a  speclfled  time,  usually  30  or  60 
days,  or  lose  his  job.  The  imlon  may  be 
a  good  or  bad  union.  It  may  be  loyal 
to  the  workers  and  to  the  Government,  or 
it  may  be  a  Communist-controlled  union, 
disloyal  to  both.  However,  no  matter. 
The  employee  must  join  or  look  for  an- 
other job. 


How  can  labor  unions,  which  developed 
as  voluntary  organizations  to  free  labor 
from  any  oppressions  of  employer  power, 
justify  their  present  program  to  force 
men  into  unions  to  which  they  do  not 
wish  to  belong? 

The  major  arguments  in  behalf  of 
compulsory  unionism — all  fundamen- 
tally unsound — are  as  follows: 

Fiist.  Right-to-work  laws  do  not  give 
anyone  the  right  to  work. 

Second.  Right-to-work  laws  are  anti- 
union. 

Third.  Right-to-work  laws  promote 
labor  strife. 

Fourth.  Right-to-work  laws  deny 
trade  unions  their  right  to  gain  union  se- 
curity through  collective  bargaining. 

Fifth.  Right-to-work  laws  violate  the 
majority  rule  principle. 

Sixth.  Right-to-work  laws  pennlt 
'free  riders." 

Seventh.  Other  organizations,  such  as 
the  bar  association,  have  compulsory 
membership. 

Ei?hth.  Right-to-work  laws  stifle  a 
State's  economic  growth. 

Ninth.  Right-to-work  laws  violate  the 
employers'  and  unions'  "freedom  of  con- 
tract." 

The  fact.<;  refute  the  fallacies  inherent 
in  all  of  the  arguments.  Let  us  take  a 
careful  look  at  each  one  and  see  how. 

First,  that  right  to  work  is  a  fraud. 

One,  the  advocates  of  compulsory 
unionism  argue  that  a  right-to-work  law 
is  a  fraud  because  it  does  not  give  anyone 
the  ri?ht  to  work. 

This  argument  erroneously  implies 
that  proponents  of  right  to  work  are  mis- 
representing the  facts  regarding  this  leg- 
islation. Popular  support  for  right-to- 
work  laws  are  based  upon  a  correct  un- 
derstanding of  the  basic  principle  in- 
volved That  principle  is  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  to  choose  either  member- 
ship or  nonmembership  in  a  labor  union 
(rithout  losing  his  job  or  being  prevented 
from  getting  a  job. 

Right-to-work  laws  do  not  give  any- 
one the  right  to  work.  But  they  do  pro- 
tect any  employee  from  being  forced  to 
join  or  pay  money  to  a  labor  union — or 
any  other  private  organization — in  order 
to  get  a  job,  or  hold  a  job.  Conversely, 
right-to-work  laws  protect  the  right  of 
an  employee  to  join  a  union  if  he  so 
chooses. 

Right-to-work  laws  do  not  Interfere  in 
any  way  with  legitimate  union  activity. 
They  do  not  restrict  the  right  of  em- 
ployees to  organize  and  bargain  collec- 
tively with  their  employers.  Right-to- 
work  laws  relate  to  only  one  issue:  com- 
pulsory unionism,  and  the  only  issue 
before  us  is  the  right  of  any  State  to  leg- 
islate in  that  field,  and  deal  with  it.  and 
accept  it  or  reject  it  if  the  State  so  de- 
sires. 

Ri?ht-to-work  advocates  are  often 
»ccused  falsely  of  dishonest  sloganizing. 
nnion  spokesmen  and  their  apologists 
i»  the  words  "union  security"  in  an  at- 
tempt to  disguise  compulsory  unionism. 
They  thereby  hope  to  make  their  use  of 
compulsion  palatable  to  the  general  pub- 
lic This  is  an  attempt  at  deception  in 
pretty  nearly,  Mr.  President,  its  rankest 
form.  "Right  to  work"  is  a  legal  term 
with  a  long  history.  It  was  first  defined 
"1  this  country  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
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Court  during  the  19th  century.  The  Civil 
War  was  followed  by  passage  of  Federal 
legislation  which  denied  supporters  of 
the  Confederate  cause  the  right  to  en- 
gage in  their  professions.  Defining  the 
"right  to  work,"  the  Supreme  Court 
nullified  this  spite  legislation.  Right-to- 
work  laws  are  aptly  and  honestly  named 
in  that  they  protect  the  individual's  in- 
herent right  to  work  whether  he  is  or  is 
not  a  union  member. 

But  the  issue  before  us  is  not  a  right- 
to-work  law;  it  is  a  section  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  which  has  been  repeatedly 
upheld  as  constitutional  by  the  courts  of 
this  country,  including  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  and  it  has  been  there  for  the  past 
18  years. 

Now,  they  would  like  to  refer  to  this — 
and  perhaps  we  had  better  call  this  by 
the  Roman  numeral  II — "the  right  to 
wreck." 

The  second  major  argument  describes 
rlght-to-work  laws  as  really  right  to 
wreck  laws.  The  union  bosses — Mr. 
President,  I  think  I  would  like  to  strike 
that  word  "bosses  "  and  say  "the  union 
leaders" — describe  them  as  laws  designed 
to  destroy  the  labor  movement  by  dis- 
couraging workers  from  becoming  union 
members. 

When  anyone  takes  the  position  that 
a  strong  labor  movement  is  dependent 
upon  compulsory  unionism,  he  is  saying 
in  effect  that  no  one  would  belong  to  the 
union  unless  forced  to  join. 

America's  working  men  and  women 
have  clearly  demonstrated  that  they  will 
voluntarily  join  and  support  those 
unions  which  effectively  represent  the 
best  interests  of  their  members. 

The  history  of  the  union  known  as 
the  Communications  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica illustrates  how  a  union  can  grow  and 
prosper  without  compulsory  member- 
ship. Virtually  all  of  its  members  work 
under  collective  bargaining  contracts 
which  stipulate  that  employees  repre- 
sented by  the  CWA  are  free  to  join  or 
not  join  the  union.  Between  1934  and 
1951  the  railroad  unions  were  prevented 
by  Federal  law  from  compelling  mem- 
bership. Despite  this  prohibition,  the 
railroad  unions  trebled  their  member- 
ship during  that  17-year  period. 

I  might  refer  back  a  moment.  Mr. 
President,  to  the  so-called  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America,  of  which  Joe 
Byrne  Is  the  president.  That  humble 
man  down  in  Appomattox,  Va.,  who 
wrote  me  a  longhand  note,  was  a  mem- 
ber and  is  a  member  of  the  Communi- 
cations Workers.  In  the  letter  he  said. 
"We  have  a  good  union. '  They  do;  and 
Joe  Byrne  has  given  it  good  direction. 
It  did  not  have  to  depend  upon  compul- 
sion to  get  members  or  to  keep  the  union 
intact  and  make  it  an  effective  force. 

What  the  language  of  the  right-to- 
work  laws  obviously  indicates  is  borne 
out  by  the  practical  experience  of  unions 
in  right-to-work  States.  Numerous  sta- 
tistical studies  demonstrate  that  unions 
have  had  no  less  success  in  organizing 
employees  in  States  which  have  right- 
to-work  laws  than  they  have  had  in  other 
States.  In  fact,  from  all  indications, 
they  have  had  more  organizing  success 
in  the  right-to-work  States.  This  should 
not  be  surprising  when  one  takes  into 


consideration  the  fact  that  right-to-work 
laws  protect  union  membership  as  fully 
as  they  protect  nonunion  membership. 

For  example,  the  Texas  right-to-work 
law,  one  of  the  earliest,  is  representative. 
It  provides: 

Section  1.  The  Inherent  right  of  a  person 
to  work  and  bargain  freely  with  his  em- 
ployer. Individually  or  collectively,  for  terms 
and  conditions  of  his  employment  shall  not 
be  denied  or  infringed  by  law.  or  by  any 
orfjanization  of  whatever  nature. 

Sec.  2  No  person  shall  be  denied  employ- 
ment on  account  of  membership  or  non- 
membership  in  a  labor  union. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  law  in  the 
largest,  unfrozen  State  in  the  Union— the 
?reat  State  of  Texas,  the  home  of  our 
President.  They  have  had  this  law  for 
some  time,  and  I  have  heard  the  Gov- 
ernor of  that  State  come  to  Chicago  and, 
before  a  large  luncheon  group,  defend  it 
with  all  the  vigor  at  his  command.  I  am 
referring,  of  course,  to  Gov.  John 
Connally. 

It  will  be  obser\-ed  immediately  that 
the  Texas  law.  like  its  counterparts  in 
the  other  right-to-work  States,  extends 
precisely  the  same  protection  to  union 
membership  as  it  does  to  nonunion 
membei-ship.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  union 
members  have  frequently  resorted  to 
right-to-work  laws  for  protection  against 
employer  discrimination.  See,  for  ex- 
ample, Lunsford  v.  City  of  Bryan.  156 
Tex.  520  a957». 

This  fact  is  what  made  Mr.  Justice 
Black  regard  the  union  challenge  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  right-to-work 
laws  as  so  "startling."  In  the  leading 
Lincoln  Federal  Labor  Union  case  of  1949 
'335  U.S.  525,  532).  he  said: 

It  Is  also  argued  that  the  State  laws  do  not 
provide  protection  for  union  members  equal 
to  that  provided  for  nonunion  members 
But  in  Identical  language  these  State  laws 
forbid  employers  to  discriminate  against 
union  and  nonunion  members. 

Justice  Black  learned  in  this  case  that 
when  referring  to  the  right-to-work  laws 
as  "right  to  wreck"  laws,  union  leaders 
use  language  in  a  peculiar  way.  What 
they  really  mean,  he  discovered,  is  that 
the  right-to-work  laws  have  the  un- 
fortunate quality — from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  union  leaders — of  giving  equal  em- 
ployment right  indiscriminately  to  union 
and  nonunion  employees. 

In  view  of  the  evidence,  it  is  genuinely 
surprising  that  unions  continue  to  refer 
to  them  as  "union  busting"  measures. 
The  evidence  proves  otherwise. 

nl.    PROMOTE    STarPE 

The  third  major  argument  presented 
by  the  union  bosses  is  the  right-to-work 
law.s  promote  strife  and  disrupt  industrial 
peace. 

This  argument  falls  completely  apart 
by  merely  referring  to  the  testimony  of 
George  Meany.  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  presented  to  the  House  Labor  Sub- 
committee on  May  25.  Mr.  Meany  ad- 
mitted that  union  demands  for  com- 
pulsory unionism  are  a  major  cause  of 
industrial  strife. 

Union  officials,  in  an  effort  to  enforce 
their  demands  for  making  union  mem- 
bership a  condition  of  employment,  often 
foment  strikes  which  lead  to  actfl  at 
violence. 
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For  example.  In  June  1965,  there  was 
a  bloody  and  bitter  strike  of  electrical 
workers  in  Oarrett,  Ind. — a  strike  called 
as  a  result  of  the  union's  demand  for  a 
imlon  shop  agreement.  Diirlng  the 
strike,  pickets  held  more  than  70  workers, 
mostly  women,  hostage  overnight;  set  off 
Are  and  broke  out  windows  In  the  build- 
ing where  they  were  held  captive;  and 
burned  euid  wrecked  automobiles  with 
gasoline  and  other  fire  bombs. 

And  only  6  months  before  this  strike, 
the  Indiana  labor  bosses  were  demanding 
the  repeal  of  Indiana's  rlght-to-work 
law  on  the  grovmd  that  only  by  elim- 
inating the  worker's  freedom  to  join  or 
not  to  Join  a  labor  organization  could 
labor-management  peace  and  tran- 
quillity be  attained. 

Instead  of  "peace  and  tranquillity"  the 
repeal  of  Indiana's  rlght-to-work  law 
has  erupted  Into  an  epidemic  of  coercion 
of  both  management  and  the  individual 
worker.  Repeal,  In  effect,  constituted  a 
directive  to  a  certain  element  In  the 
union  hierarchy  to  resort  to  all  illegal 
and  violent  procedures  at  their  command 
to  force  both  management  and  workers 
Into  the  bondage  of  compulsory  mem- 
bership contracts. 

It  Is  simple  fact  that  every  known 
study  of  the  subject,  including  those  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  show  that  in  States 
which  permit  compulsory  unionism  al- 
most twice  as  much  time  is  lost  because 
of  work  stoppages  as  Is  lost  In  rlght-to- 
work  States. 

Rather  than  encourage  strife,  rlght-to- 
work  laws  actually  contribute  toward 
harmonious  union-management  rela- 
tions. They  remove  the  explosive  issue 
of  compulsory  union  membership  from 
the  collective  bargaining  table. 

Irresponsible  and  lawless  behavior  by 
union  officials  can  only  be  curbed  by  the 
rank-and-fUe  members — provided  the 
members  are  free  to  withdraw  from  the 
imlon  without  forfeiting  their  jobs. 

UNION  SECURITT 

TTie  union  hierarchy  next  claims  that 
rlght-to-work  laws  deny  the  American 
trade  imions  their  right  to  gain  union 
security  through  the  collective  bargain- 
ing system  and,  they  claim,  union  se- 
curity, the  very  strength  of  the  union. 
depends  upon  universal  acceptance  of 
membership. 

This  argument  is  absurd,  since  it  is 
a  simple  historical  fact  that  the  imlons 
have  vastly  increased  their  economic  and 
pollticad  power  in  the  last  30  years. 
Today,  as  we  all  know,  any  one  of  the 
number  of  unions  can  tie  our  economy 
Into  knots  In  a  matter  of  hours. 

Donald  R.  Richberg,  a  lifetime  fighter 
for  the  legitimate  rights  of  labor,  co- 
author of  the  famed  Railway  Labor  Act 
of  1926  and  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
covery Act  of  1933.  said  in  his  book, 
"Labor  Union  Monopoly — A  Clear  and 
Present  Danger,"  that : 

Amerlcanm  are  mor«-out-of-ciate  and  111- 
InforiDMl  ooncernlng  the  realities  of  the  labor 
movement  In  the  United  States  than  they  are 
In  any  other  area  of  public  Interest.  Fifty 
y«an  ago,  the  plct\ir«  of  a  labor  union  as  a 
mmk,  MeaUatlc  organisation  of  downtrodden 
warkan  atrnggUnf  against  an  oppreaalye  oon- 
eaotntton  of  mmmtj  power  was  often  ac- 


curate. Any  such  picture  of  an  established 
union  today  Is  not  merely  ridiculous;  It  la 
willfully  or  Ignorantly  untruthful. 

Today  the  greatest  concentrations  of  politi- 
cal and  economic  power  In  the  United  States 
of  America  are  found,  not  In  the  over-reg- 
ulated, over-crlticlzed,  over-investigated,  and 
over- taxed  business  corporation,  and  cer- 
tainly not  In  their  hag-ridden,  brow-beaten, 
publlclty-fearfuI  managers.  The  greatest 
concentrations  of  political  and  economic 
power  are  found  in  the  under-regulated, 
under-criticized,  under-investigated,  tax- 
exempt,  and  specially  privileged  labor  orga- 
nizations, and  In  their  belligerent,  aggrea- 
alve.  and  far-too-often  lawless  and  corrupt 
managers. 

Diirlng  the  last  quarter  century,  while  the 
American  people  kept  vigilant  guard  against 
the  formation  of  business  monopolies,  nu- 
merous labor  union  monopolies  have  been 
established  behind  their  backs.  These  new 
and  hidden  monopolies — of  which  the  pub- 
lic, bemused  by  carefully  fostered  misconcep- 
tions, remains  blissfully  unaware — carry 
with  them  all  the  dangers  of  any  monopoly: 
the  tendency  that  unlimited  power  concen- 
trated In  a  few  hands  will  be  used  Irrespon- 
sibly for  personal  or  collective  aggrandize- 
ment rather  than  for  the  common  Interests; 
the  ease  with  which  that  power  can,  by  di- 
rect or  Indirect  pressures,  bypass  the  estab- 
lished rules  of  law  and  order;  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  correcting  concentrated  power 
when  It  has  grown  corrupt. 

It  is  also  hardly  debatable  that  a  vol- 
untary organization  of  workers  united 
for  self-help  is  inherently  a  much 
stronger  organization  than  a  union  com- 
posed to  a  considerable  extent  of  unwill- 
ing members.  To  argue  that  compulsion 
is  necessary  for  union  "security"  is  to 
argue  that  the  union  bosses  could  not 
organize  a  union  without  the  power  of 
compulsion. 

Many  of  the  strongest  friends  of  or- 
ganized labor  have  pointed  out  on  vari- 
ous occasions  that  the  strength  of  union- 
ism would  be  greatly  weakened  by  con- 
verting them  into  compulsory,  monopo- 
listic organizations  which,  if  legally  per- 
mitted, would  inevitably  require  detailed 
regulation  by  Government  which  would 
otherwise  be  unnecessary. 

Volimtary  union  membership  for  Fed- 
eral employees  was  formally  established 
by  Executive  Order  No.  10988  which  set 
up  labor-management  relations  for  the 
Federal  Government  with  its  employees. 

Then  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  Gold- 
berg commented  on  this  Executive  order 
and  voluntary  union  membership  In  a 
speech  on  January  20,  1962,  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  at  a  dinner  meeting  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees. 

I  am  referring  to  Hon.  Arthur  Gold- 
berg, who  has  been  a  close  and  intimate 
friend  of  mine  for  25  years  or  more.  He 
has  had  a  great  career  as  a  brilliant 
labor  lawyer  and  as  counsel  for  the  AFLr- 
CIO.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Council 
on  Labor  Relations  Law  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  He  was  appointed  as  a 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and 
confirmed  by  this  body.  He  was  selected 
as  Secretary  of  Labor  and  confirmed 
without  a  dissenting  vote  of  the  Senate. 
Now  he  is  a  distinguished  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations  and  has  gone 
many  places  to  carry  out  work  In  the 
interest  of  peace.    I  regard  him  as  a 


profound  and  able  person.  I  quote  what 
Mr.  Goldberg  said: 

Now  there  Is  another  thing.  We  all  want 
to  preserve  the  merit  system  for  entry  and 
retention  In  the  Federal  service.  I  had  my 
share  of  winning  the  union  shops  for  exam- 
ple for  unions  In  private  Industries,  but  I 
know  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  union 
shop  and  the  closed  shop  are  Inappropriate 
to  the  Federal  Government.  And  because  of 
this,  there  U  a  larger  responsibility  for  en- 
lightenment on  the  part  of  the  Government 
union.  In  your  own  organization  you  have 
to  win  acceptance  not  by  an  automatic  de- 
vice which  brings  a  new  employee  Into  your 
organization,  but  you  have  to  win  accept- 
ance by  your  own  conduct,  your  own  action, 
your  own  wisdom,  your  own  responsibility 
and  your  own  achievements.  And  let  me  say 
to  you  from  my  experience  representing  tlie 
trade  union  movement  that  this  is  not  a 
handicap  necessarily.  This  Is  a  great  ad- 
vantage because  very  often  the  union  shop 
has  been  very  much  justified  In  private  In- 
dustry as  a  result  of  modern  development. 
Very  often  even  the  union  that  has  won  the 
union  shop  will  frankly  admit  that  people 
who  come  In  through  that  route  do  not  al- 
ways participate  In  the  same  knowing  way 
as  people  who  come  In  through  the  method 
of  education  and  voluntarism.  So  you  have 
an  opportunity  to  bring  Into  your  organiza- 
tion people  who  come  In  because  they  want 
to  come  In  and  who  will  participate,  there- 
fore. In  the  full  activity  of  your  organization. 

That  great  liberal  Supreme  Court 
Judge,  Louis  Brandeis,  had  this  to  say 
on  the  subject: 

The  union.  In  order  to  attain  or  preserve 
for  Its  members  Industrial  liberty,  must  be 
strong  and  stable.  It  need  not  Include  every 
member  of  the  trade.  Indeed.  It  is  desira- 
ble for  both  the  employer  and  the  union 
that  It  should  not.  Absolute  power  leads 
to  excesses  and  to  weakness:  Neither  our 
character  nor  our  Intelligence  can  long  bear 
the  strain  of  unrestricted  power.  The  union 
attains  success  when  It  reaches  the  Ideal 
condition,  and  the  Ideal  condition  for  » 
union  Is  to  be  strong  and  stable,  and  yet 
to  have  In  the  trade  outside  Its  own  rank« 
an  appreciable  number  of  men  who  are  non- 
untonlsts.  In  any  free  community  the  di- 
versity of  character,  of  beliefs,  of  taste — In- 
deed mere  selfishness — will  Insure  such  a 
supply.  If  the  enjoyment  of  this  privilege  of 
individualism  Is  protected  by  law.  Such  a 
nucleus  of  unorganized  labor  will  check  op- 
pression by  the  union  as  the  union  checlu 
oppression  by  the  employer. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation  from 
Justice  Brandeis. 

All  the  experience  we  have  had  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century  bears  out 
the  views  expressed  by  Justice  Brandeis. 
To  the  degree  that  corruption  exists 
among  unions  today — and  the  McClellan 
committee  hearings  demonstrated  that 
there  Is  much,  too  much — the  remark- 
able fact  Is  that  It  is  concentrated  ex- 
clusively among  unions  which  practice 
one  or  another  form  of  compulsory 
unionism. 

That  no  well  managed  union  needs 
compulsory  membership  to  gain  "secu- 
rity" has  been  demonstrated  by  actual 
experience  In  the  railroad  Industry. 

From  1934  to  1951,  all  unions  covered 
by  the  Railway  Labor  Act  were  under 
what  has  now  come  to  be  known  as  a 
rlght-to-work  law.  Section  2,  11th  of 
the  act  provided  that  membership  in 
covered  unions  mtist  be  voluntary,  not 
compulsory.    It  was  during  this  period 
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that  the  railroad  union  movement  be- 
came strong  and  effective.  The  member- 
ship in  railroad  unions  under  that  right- 
to-work  law  trebled  in  17  years.  The 
influence  of  the  railway  unions  under 
that  law  expanded  to  the  point  that  in 
1951  they  represented  94  percent  of  the 
rail  trackage  in  the  United  States. 

Having  reached  that  position  of  great 
strength  under  voluntarism,  union  offi- 
cials went  to  Congress  and  asked  it  to 
legalize  compulsory  unionism. 

During  hearings  on  the  subject  held 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  the  unions  ac- 
tually conceded  that  they  did  not  need 
a  union  shop  for  union  security.  George 
Harrison,  president  of  the  Railway  Clerks 
and  chief  spokesman  for  the  railroad 
unions  made  this  point  clear  in  his  testi- 
mony. When  asked  by  Congressman 
Harris  whether  the  union  shop  would 
strengthen  the  unions'  bargaining  posi- 
tion, he  replied: 

No,  I  do  not  think  It  would  affect  the 
power  of  bargaining  one  way  or  the  other. 
Congressman  Harris  •  •  •  if  I  get  a  major- 
ity of  the  employees  to  vote  for  my  union  as 
tlie  bargaining  agent,  I  have  got  as  much 
economic  power  at  that  stage  of  develop- 
ment as  I  will  ever  have. 

Sylvester  Petro,  professor  of  law  at 
New  York  University,  summed  up  the 
case  against  this  argument  In  a  recent 
essay  on  14(b).   He  said: 

As  Justice  Brandeis  so  wisely  observed,  the 
li-oman  character  is  fallible;  it  is  never  at  Its 
best  in  a  situation  of  unrestrained  power. 
Just  as  businessmen  need  the  market  check 
of  free  competition  to  remind  them  persist- 
ently that  their  Job  Is  to  serve  consumers  to 
the  best  of  their  ability,  so  too  union  leaders 
need  market  checks  to  remind  them  that 
their  Job  is  to  serve  workers,  not  to  master 
or  abuse  them.  The  basic  check  for  busi- 
nessmen is  the  right  and  the  freedom  of  con- 
sumers to  quit  buying  their  products.  In 
the  same  way,  the  basic  and  most  effective 
check  for  union  leaders  is  the  right  and  the 
freedom  of  workers  to  refuse  to  become  mem- 
bers—or to  resign  their  membership  when 
tliey  feel  abused— without  losing  their  Jobs. 
Al!  the  policemen,  bureaucrats,  and  Judges 
in  the  world  could  not  duplicate  the  restrain- 
ing effect  upon  union  corruptloii  that  an  in- 
ability to  secure  members,  or  to  keep  them 
has. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations  the 
contpntlon  of  union  leaders  that  thev  must 
Pr.^ctice  compulsory  unionism  if  they  are  to 
be  strong?  and  responsible  carries  a  singularly 
light  weight  of  conviction.  Union  leaders  are 
men  like  other  men.  If  unions  are  to  acquire 
enduring  strength  they  must  do  so  by  per- 
suading workers,  not  coercing  them,  to  the 
Miief  that  their  Interests  will  be  served  most 
effectively  and  responsibly  by  Joining  unions. 

That  Is  the  end  of  the  quotation  from 
frofessor  Petro  of  New  York  University. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  argument  on  ma- 
jority rule. 

MAJORrrT  RTTLE 

The  next  argument  states  that  right- 
to-work  laws  violate  the  majority  rule 
principle,  that  If  a  majority  of  employees 
vote  to  organize  a  union,  it  is  undemo- 
cratic to  prevent  a  union  from  entering 
mto  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
Which  provides  for  union  security. 

This  Is  a  wholly  fictitious  argument  be- 
cause our  labor  laws,  enacted  through  the 
aemands  of  unions  themselves,  alreadiy 


require  the  minority  of  employees  who 
are  not  members  of  a  labor  union  to  ac- 
cept the  terms  and  work  under  the  con- 
tracts of  the  majority. 

A  collective  bargaining  agreement 
which  provides  for  union  security  com- 
pels all  employees  to  belong  to  the  union 
as  a  condition  of  employment.  There  is 
nothing  democratic  about  the  tyranny  of 
an  unrestrained  majority.  Compulsory 
unionism  is  clearly  a  form  of  totalitar- 
ianism, in  that  it  tramples  the  rights  of 
the  minority. 

The  individual  citizen  has  rights 
which  the  governing  majority  may  not 
transgress.  He  must  abide  by  the  will 
of  the  majority  as  expressed  in  a  free 
pubUc  election.  But  he  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  join  the  political  party  of  the 
majority. 

Under  the  U.S.  Constitution,  only  the 
Goverimient  has  the  sovereign  power  to 
compel  submission  to  rule,  and  its  power 
is  limited  by  the  protection  enjoyed  by 
minorities  under  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The 
very  purpose  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  Is  to 
lay  restraints  upon  the  majority  for  the 
protection  of  the  fundamental  rights  of 
minorities.  Under  constitutional  gov- 
errunent  majority  rule  cannot  be  em- 
ployed as  an  instrument  for  the  oblitera- 
tion of  minority  rights. 

In  talking  about  "majority  rule."  un- 
ion spokesmen  erroneously  assumed 
there  is  no  difference  between  public 
government  and  private  labor  organiza- 
tions, so  far  as  power  over  the  individual 
Is  concerned.  Sovereign  rights  cannot 
be  claimed  by  a  labor  union  or  any  other 
private  organization.  If  a  minority  of 
employees  does  not  want  to  be  unionized, 
no  democratic  principle  will  support  ac- 
tion which  compels  that  minority  to  join 
the  union  of  a  majority. 

Some  union  leaders  have  recognized 
the  value  of  voluntarism  In  the  matter 
of  union  membership  and  the  dangers 
inherent  in  compulsion.  Warren  S. 
Stone,  for  many  years  grand  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  is  on  record  as  follows: 

I  do  not  believe  in  forcing  a  man  to  Join 
a  union.  If  he  wants  to  Join  all  right;  but  It 
Is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  free  govern- 
ment and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  try  to  make  him  Join.  We  of  the 
engineers  work  willingly  side  by  side  with 
other  engineers  every  day  who  do  not  belong 
to  our  union  though  they  enjoy  without 
any  objection  on  our  part  the  advantages 
we  have  obtained.  Some  of  them  we  would 
not  have  In  the  union;  others  we  cannot  get. 

In  1953.  Guy  L.  Brown,  grand  chief  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotives  Engi- 
neers, told  a  reporter  for  a  national 
magazine  that  his  union  did  not  ask 
Congress  for  the  union  shop  and  had 
actually  opposed  it  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

We  support  It  only  on  Individual  roads 
where  other  unions  have  put  it  Into  effect. 
Engineers  Just  simply  resent  being  told  they 
must  Join  anything.  We  still  think  that 
labor  in  the  long  run  has  a  good-enough 
product  that  you  won't  have  to  force  men  to 
Join.  We  must  go  along  on  a  union  shop  In 
rome  Instances  where  It  Is  necessary  because 
of  the  possible  encroachment  upon  our 
membenlilp  by  some  other  organization. 


As  Donald  Richberg  said : 

The  claim  of  democratic  majority  rule  by 
compulsory  unionism  Is  a  pure  fraud.  Our 
democratic  theory  of  majority  rule  Is  based 
on  the  preservation  of  minority  rights  and 
minority  opposition  and  the  poeslblllty  of 
shifting  the  majority  power.  But  when  the 
workers  are  required  to  Join  and  support  a 
union  regardless  of  their  desire  to  oppose  It. 
the  whole  democratic  basis  of  majority  rule 
disappears.  It  Is  supplanted  by  a  monopoly 
rule  which  has  no  place  In  a  democratic 
society. 

The  next  topic  in  this  argument  would 
be  topic  VI.  the  so-called  free  rider 
argimient.  I  think  I  have  continued 
sufficiently  long.  I  have  quite  a  number 
of  people  to  see  yet  this  afternoon.  So 
I  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
Mr  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  will  follow  me 
in  this  discussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN .  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr,  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  in  changing  the  normal  pattern 
of  this  exercise,  so  that  I  might  have 
enough  time  to  place  in  the  Record  a 
substantial  amount  of  what  I  intended 
to  say  while  the  Senate  was  still  in 
session. 

Before  I  enter  into  a  serious  discussion 
of  the  problem,  I  have  two  interesting 
obUgatlons  to  fulfill.  The  first  is  based 
on  a  telegram  I  received  on  October  12, 
last  year  from  Jerrold  J.  Myrup,  presi- 
dent of  local  No.  750  of  the  Typographi- 
cal Union  of  Provo,  Utah. 

Mr.  Myrup's  telegram  reads  as  follows: 
Provo,  Utah. 
Octo^^er  12, 1965. 
Senator  Bennett, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  are  sending  you  this  telegram  to  let 
you  know  how  disappointed  we  are  In 
you.  Your  vote  on  cloture  we  mean. 
Last  year  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Utah  elected  Senator  Moss,  Representative 
King,  Governor  Hampton,  and  President 
Johnson  by  large  majorities.  They  were 
elected  on  the  platform  which  included  re- 
peal of  right  to  work.  The  telegram  that 
was  sent  to  you  by  BTU  students  was  a 
shame.  How  many  of  the  2,000  students  are 
of  voting  age  and  are  even  registered?  How 
many  of  them  are  even  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Utah?  Think  It  over  and  vote  for  repeal 
of  section  14 (b).  rave  you  the  courage  to 
read  this  on  the  Senate  floor? 

Jerkolo  J.  Mtrup, 
President.  Local  No.  750, 

Typographical  Union. 

I  believe  the  Record  will  now  refiect 
that,  if  it  required  any  courage  to  read 
that  telegram  on  the  Senate  floor,  It  has 
been  read.  That  brings  me  to  the  other 
telegram  which  this  gentleman  said  was 
a  shame.  This  is  a  telegram  signed  by 
2,000  students  of  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity.   It  is  56  feet  long. 

I  believe  that  I  have  the  same  obliga- 
tion to  these  students  to  read  this  tele- 
gram that  I  had  to  read  Mr.  Myrup's 
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mesMge.    In  the  beginning  (rf  the  tele- 
gram It  ftates: 

We,  the  undersigned,  as  citizens  of  the 
United  State*  of  America — 

That  ancwers  Mr.  Myrup'a  first  ques- 
tion. 
The  telegram  reads  as  follows: 

Pmovo.  Utah. 
October  14,  1985. 
Senator  Wallacx  P.  Bennett. 
U.S.  Senate  opce. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

We.  the  undersigned,  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  being  keenly  aware 
of  our  borltage.  desire  to  express  our  con- 
tinued support  and  allegiance  to  the  tradi- 
tional constitutional  principles  that  our 
Founding  Fathers  sacrificed  so  much  to  estab- 
lish for  the  benefit  of  their  posterity.  The 
greatneas  of  our  country  lies  In  Its  respect 
aad  desire  to  maintain  the  freedoms  guar- 
anteed to  the  Individual  In  the  Bill  of  Righu. 
It  Is  with  these  thoughts  In  mind  that  we 
find  It  neoaasary  to  express  our  concern  re- 
garding legislation  presently  before  the  Con- 
grea*  of  the  United  States  of  America:  In 
particular  the  proposed  repca!  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-HarUey  Act. 

We  cannot  support  any  movement  which 
may,  In  effect,  deprive  the  Individual  cltlxen 
of  the  freedom  of  acquiring  gainful  employ- 
ment free  from  the  direct  Influence  of  col- 
lective bargaining  through  labor  unions 
•bould  he  chooee  to  do  so.  We  cannot  sup- 
port any  movement  which  would  tend  to 
wvaken,  or  dilute  the  free  agency  of  man. 
An  agency  established  by  the  Creator  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  and  which  we  feel  a  re- 
sponsibility to  do  all  In  our  power  to  preserve 
and  strengithen.  How  can  It  be  fair  and  Just 
for  all  those  concerned  when,  as  a  condition 
of  sustained  employment,  membership  In  a 
union  organisation  is  required?  Should  not 
tha  Individual  have  the  right  to  express  his 
free  agency  as  a  contributor  to  the  economic 
sphere  of  America? 

We  believe  this  right  can  and  must  be 
preserved,  and  that  the  personal  liberties  of 
each  citizen  must  be  safeguarded  at  all  costs. 
Therefore  we  do  heartily  sustain  retention 
of  14(b). 

I  shall  unroll  this  58-foot  telegram  to 
let  the  Senate  realize  just  how  extensive 
it  is,  and  read  the  names  as  I  go  down  the 
Uat.    The  names  are : 

Mary  Kaye  Thurston.  Richard  Flint.  Denlce 
Baralnca,  Susan  Tout.  Oerald  Stott,  Irma 
Ruiz.  Marilyn  Smout,  Helen  Roblson.  Mary 
Ann  Brala.  David  Adams.  Carol  Ann  Schafer. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olade  Barr.  Lynn  Rowe.  Tenil 
Memmort.  Dennis  Burgl.  Ken  Nelson.  Robert 
Balr,  Oarmld  Bowns.  Patricia  Marie  Saklsbury, 
Dan  Baker,  Ray  Cleverly. 

Janet  Fomalskl,  John  Baralnca,  Dennis 
Smith,  Oerald  Stott,  Alvln  Mltehlll.  Charles 
Xberhard.  Robert  Rail,  Ramon  Torgason. 
O.,  Bruee  Bralthwalte,  Reed  Bartlet.  Oary 
Hendrlx.  David  Baker.  Patricia  Hatch,  Judy 
MltoheU,  John  Winters.  David  King.  John 
Corlesa,  Sandra  Kay  Terry.  Carolyn  Hill, 
C.  Brian  Haitty,  Ivan  Tyler. 

Robert  Barry,  Karln  ■rlkaaon.  Ruth  Jacob. 
Ray  Ann  Bowars.  David  Faulkner.  WlUard 
Burge.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fenton  Tyler.  Linda 
BaUstt.  Jamea  Waters.  Charla  Mellson.  Doro- 
tby  Andwaon,  Carolyn  Larsen,  Joan  Sllen 
amltb.  liada  Beebe.  Jim  Slpe,  DWayne  Balrd. 
Sara  Cbadwlek.  Claudia  Smith,  Jean  Drink- 
water.  BlUy  Crystal. 

Walter  Chudlalcb.  DavM  Keet,  Scott  Nlck- 
•nen.  Darwin  Rygg.  Lee  Cooper.  Noel  Reyn- 
olda.  Bandy  Bamea.  Itarte  Butler,  Ken  Lareen, 
Oonnie  Brooks.  Marianne  Bye.  Dabble  Rowe, 
LyiMU  BaonaCt,  Dariane  TOusley.  William 
Mapw.  Cbaryl  Daann  Nalaon.  Fauta  Rust. 
Sydney  Netheroott.  Mary  Bohn,  Bdlth  lArsen. 


Dennis  Biggs,  Lynn  Despaln.  Kenneth 
Hlga,  Michael  Creasy,  Marilyn  Johnson.  Tina 
Wilkinson,  Karen  Andersen.  Euleen  Clay, 
Sharon  Voutaz,  Larae  Gardner,  Margaret 
Dyreng,  Carole  Ann  Kennedy.  Joanne  Har- 
lan. Pamela  Dewltt,  Jean  Johnson,  Joan 
Johnson,  Jeanene  Sprague.  Margaret  Brown, 
Kann  Arthur,  Shauna  Knight.  Lowell  Coy 
Barber.  Barry  Romney,  Elizabeth  Kirk  Jeff 
Jacobsen. 

Taunlta  Stock,  Suaan  E.  Cram,  Linda 
MlUer,  Nancy  Sldwell.  Roberta  Dwlgley.  Vir- 
ginia McAllister.  Kathryn  Dusenberry,  Serine 
Babble,  Alice  Daly.  Karen  Colette  Nixon, 
Nadine  Maxfield,  Janet  Thomas,  Mary  Gar- 
treU,  Kathlene  Anne  Baker,  Helen  Madsen, 
O.  B.  Done.  John  McTea.  Bob  Hughes,  Rodger 
Wandy.  Gail  Miles,  Larry  Weight. 

David  Draper,  Stephen  Nelsen,  Kim  Des- 
paln, Marilyn  Lamoreaux.  Judy  Chadwlck, 
Jan  Hanks.  Chris  Trauntreln,  Colleen 
Shields.  Gilbert  Guecr.  Roger  Brlent,  James 
Ratos,  Rick  Wlnward,  Janlne  Collier.  Bobble 
Putter,  Linda  Crabb.  Jinunle  Chandler,  Mary 
Kay  Lawrence.  Maxlne  Ryser,  Myrna  Scheigel. 

Kathy  Candland,  Jay  Las.  Milton  C.  Baker, 
Wlebeum  Pine,  Nancy  Taylor.  Bill  Homer, 
Don  Mangum,  Dave  Groves.  Steve  Spears, 
Kathy  Slocum,  David  HamlUon,  Prank  West, 
Kathleen  Hatcher,  Chuck  Chrlstensen.  Ron 
Scheson,  Gordon  Thayne.  Renae  Huck.  Lynne 
Hammond 

Bdwln  Beus,  Gene  Merrill.  Dave  Tovey,  Jo- 
seph Johnson,  Ole  Dunn,  Kathleen  Dunn. 
Levler  and  Linda  Gardner.  Larry  Allen,  Brent 
Alder.  John  Vanorman,  George  Ullin,  Keith 
Bates.  Keith  James.  James  Berry,  Jeffrey 
Delia,  Nancy  Stowe,  Barbara  Jacobsen,  Ida 
Dawn  Gublea.  Barbara  Betner,  Lula  Gray, 
Keith  Light. 

Charlene  BlUlngs.  Mary  White.  Terry  De- 
laney,  Darrylln  Pry,  Dean  Zimmerman,  Mil- 
dred Ulbrlcht,  Bruce  Galbralih,  Rex  Priaut. 
Noel  Stewart,  Linda  Fleming.  Tony  Martin. 
Diana  Lynn  Sorenson,  Mary  Jane  Ludwlg, 
Kathy  Olson,  Tammy  Malmbert.  Diane  Spa- 
genski,  Gail  Leavltt,  Claudia  Wright,  Janet 
Page.  Ines  Stolworthy 

Martus  Chrlstensen,  Ronald  Lewis,  Sharon 
Corbln,  Mary  Peterson.  Anabel  Lee  Leelle, 
Bernell  Benett,  Preston  Kies,  Clark  Chrlsten- 
sen. Clyde  Taylor.  Kaye  Blckmore,  William 
Tlmmlns,  David  Day,  Douglas  Wakefield,  Val 
JoUey,  Raphel  Huntzlnger.  Joe  Parker.  Ron- 
ald Snouge,  Reed  Turnbow. 

Richard  Smith.  Val  Jones.  D.  Wade  Rich- 
ards, Carolyn  Swenson,  Leona  Jo  Spencer. 
A.  Galla  Helmes,  Susan  Spencer.  Keith  C. 
Porter,  David  Carle  Bohn,  Lament  Devong. 
Wayne  Tvirley.  Don  Jay  Brown.  Diana  C. 
Rowson.  Charies  Nodling.  Peru  Smith,  Leta 
Boyer.  Wayne  Hansen.  Lawrence  Hills.  Rod- 
erick Cameron.  R.  Q,  Shupe.  Sharl  Mecham. 

Rosemarle  Neal,  Varla  Burkhart,  Erica 
Peuz,  Carol  Barrus.  John  Bingham,  Dennis 
Martin.  Samue;  Harper,  Georgenia  Stewart, 
Kathleen  Johnson,  H.  Scott  Margan.  Eliza- 
beth, Groberg,  Pau!  Platero.  Michael  Robin- 
son, M  H  Llghtburne.  Cass  Hettinger.  Sherry 
Beardall.  Lj-n  Clayton.  Nancy  Birch.  Durlln 
BaUey.  Ruth  .\nn  Harrison.  Sandra  Hemshay. 

John  Peter  Graves.  Richard  Budge.  Duane 
Huff.  Harold  Smith.  Raymond  Cantrell.  Cary 
Howard.  Charlotte  Chamberlain.  Vincent 
Congrevee,  Merwln  Ladd  Biggs,  Wllford  E. 
Biggs,  Donna  Lou  Solosabal.  Paula  Rems- 
burg,  Eugene  Lane.  Ploy  CrandaU,  Kldon 
Hurst.  William  Ellis  Strunk.  Phyllis  Ander- 
son, George  Cobabe,  Dorr  HaiiAon.  John 
Dohl.  Judith  Johnon.  Rulon  Bailow. 
Oordan  Bissegger 

Donald  Schrleder,  Carl  Hunter.  Maxlne 
Bays,  N.  Carl  Tenney.  Betty  Delph  Wilson. 
Susie  Heavlslde.  BUI  Brady.  Stephen  Mlllor. 
Henry  Mlcholes.  Don  Hoburg,  Burton  Reald! 
Winston  Sam  Fong.  Riark  Taylor.  John 
RlgUe.  Oary  Draler,  Anthoney  Verey  RazoK- 
sine,  Stan  Ferguson,  Jane  Blacklelder 

Duane  CarUng.  Susan  Nelsereau.  Elaine 
BwwU.  Pafall  Johnson.  Patricia  Stetnman. 
Claudia  Smith   Jill  Greenwood.  Robert  Folk- 


man,  Rita  McMlnn,  J.  Allen  Oreen,  Kirk  Nlel- 
son,  Elame  Eastmond.  Phyllis  Wendel,  Thais 
Carlson,  Elolse  Davis,  Ilene  Todd,  John  Peter- 
son, Cory  Allred,  J.  Ross  Taner,  l^eonard 
BrlDoley. 

Joel  Ketch,  Heber  Done,  Ned  Karren,  Rich- 
ard Villa,  Oary  Poole,  Jeff  Leblaes,  Frank 
Tuft,  Fred  Helsmaner,  Dick  Rees,  Keith  Hlg- 
glnbotham,  Wesley  Hoover,  Kathryn  Luke 
Lyle  Burnett,  Steven  Wilson,  Rawlln  Evans' 
Bin  McCurdy,  Charles  Rush,  Diane  Erlckaon, 
Rebecca  Anderson. 

Max  Loerlscher,  Gary  Stevens,  Devon  Ho- 
kanson,  Judl  Jones,  Sarah  Jane  Keeler,  Larry 
Keeler,  John  Meacham,  Jimmy  Hill,  Joyce 
Clawson,  Colleen  Nllson,  Richard  Hunt,  Mike 
Ahlstromp,  Lynne  Ahlstromp,  Richard  Young, 
Doug  Jacobsen,  Steve  Jex,  John  South,  Gary 
Clunar,  Hubert  Larne  Crockett,  James  Prank 
Anderson. 

Marianne  West.  Dick  Clark,  Eugene  Rey- 
nolds, David  Hoggerty,  Val  Judd,  Val  Bunker 
Gayla  Bunker,  Elizabeth  Shellman.  Bonnie 
Baler,  Phyllis  Nuttall,  Nell  Smith.  Alan 
Smith,  Arnold  Hult,  Craig  Witt,  Weiley  Hur- 
ren,  Clayne  Yeates,  Ivan  Emery.  L,  Loran  Lee. 

Preston  Larson,  Beth  Clegg,  D,  M.  Youth, 
Don  Gull.  John  Marshall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  H. 
Cunningham,  Rocky  Kuoner,  Ann  Behnmln, 
Kirk  Webster,  Alton  Percival,  Robert  John- 
son. Keith  Norman,  Shlekl  Montgomery,  Lou 
Jean  Willis,  Douglas  Thompson,  Paul  Los- 
cano,  lArry  Clark.  Sherry  Walder,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  M.  Kim  Sharp. 

Margaret  Malin,  Jerry  Fullmer,  Reed  C. 
Rasmussen,  Dennis  Flint,  Leroy  Dean  Bird, 
Sue  Grant.  Oerald  Tlngey  Aaron.  Dean  l. 
O&stle,  Garth  Moore,  Vickey  Mlckelson. 
Eleanor  Knowles,  W.  Don  Rogers,  Janet 
Rogers.  Ronald  Lewston,  Vernon  R.  Morgan, 
Gilbert  J.  Sandley,  Wayne  Bevan,  Michael 
Moody,  Louise  Kerr,  Emily  H.  Joeephson. 

Jill  Roundy,  Murlyn  Brown,  Floyd  Smith, 
Alan  Keele,  Edmond  Wayne  Vanlawren,  An- 
thony Albrethsen,  BUI  H.  Taylor,  Lennard 
Gabrlelson,  J.  Norman  Smith,  Cardell  Jacob- 
son,  Allen  Sambert,  Howard  Kempton,  Frank- 
lin Dimlch,  Juliana  Woolley,  Ronald  Rosade. 
Dick  Smith,  Calvin  Summer,  Blaine  Llljen- 
quist,  Larry  Rands,  Jack  Hoagland. 

Howard  Palmer,  Preston  Nlelson,  Lynn 
Bradford,  William  J.  Berry,  Lynn  Stewart, 
Bryan  Hartley,  Robert  Bruce  Wilson,  Orln 
DUworth,  James  Smith,  Levere  Merrltt,  Paul 
Johnston,  Malcolm  H.  Johnson,  Wayne 
Bralthwalte,  Gary  Allen,  F^igo  Boren.  Kjartan 
Magnusson.   Brent   Jones,   John   Dllz. 

H.  Gerald  Pedersen,  Robert  Pears.  Judith 
Magnusson,  Steve  Gilbland,  Bonnie  Ander- 
son, Rosalie  Erekson,  R.  Gayle  Hohnan,  Pam- 
ela Bromley,  Keith  Latan.  Kirt  Matthls, 
Craig  Lello,  Carolyn  Cathey,  John  Marshall, 
Alice  Clayton,  Thomas  Taylor,  Janine  Taylor. 
Barbara  Chaffln,  Sanrolane  Larsen,  Doug 
Keeler,   Robert   Gray,   Grant  Madsen. 

M.  V.  Bond,  Myron  Hopkins,  Judith  Gard- 
ner, Keith  Durfey,  BUI  NuttaU,  Jacquelyn 
Osborne,  Wayne  Bingham,  Robert  Delplain. 
Evelyn  Stlborek.  George  Cook,  Kay  Merrill, 
Judy  Walk,  Richard  Diaper,  Jordan  Ridel. 
Bob  Wlnlet,  Kenneth  Cox.  Stephen  Taylor. 

William  Gufforts.  Gary  Brown,  Amel  Levy. 
Ralph  Redford.  E.  Brent  Tragun.  H.  WlUlam 
Thomas,  Vemal>'nn  Andres,  John  S  Andrews. 
Kathleen  Olade,  Pmilp  W.  Winkler.  BilUe  C 
Brlen,  Royce  Hemilngson,  Harold  WUklnson, 
Mike  Twltty.  J.  Deanne  Perrln.  Dennis  Der- 
er&nx,  James  Lloyd  Lee,  Glen  Boyle.  Nancy 
Berry.  Michael  Dickerson. 

Craig  Smith.  Lynda  Himter,  Larry  Vaughn, 
Alan  FoUmtan.  David  Hocklsson.  WlUlaii 
Halless.  Daniel  Harrison.  Dtanne  Carter,  Neal 
Tbotnaa,  Michael  Vanwert.  Henry  lAtseo. 
Jerry  Prlgmor,  Joan  Roylance.  Kathy  Ostler, 
ejus  Knalp.  Kexmeth  GledhiU.  Stephen 
Sevuft,  Jeir  HoU. 

Deanne  Peterson,  Beverly  Peterson.  Hasel 
Hughes.  Roger  Mltroy.  Nancy  Tate.  Caroiee 
Took.  Davis  Ttmks.  Vlckl  Bnders.  Richard 
Smuln.  Kathy  Laferty.  Michael  Barthlomer. 
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Mxle  Pearce,  David  Butler,  Macy  Lynne 
(joodwln,  Douglas  Smith,  Nedra  Nelson, 
Uona  Lund.  Carl  Golden.  Ronald  Swapp, 
Ronald  Nelson. 

Ronald  Blschoff,  Diane  Smith,  Lynn  Dahle, 
Michael  Sessions,  George  Hall,  Leslie  Stuart, 
John  Nleman,  Vernon  Benson,  Linda  Wirner, 
John  MlUer,  Charlotte  Smith,  Jerry  Hawks- 
worth.  Shirley  Sialey,  Harold  Clark,  Steve 
Wheatley.  Richard  Stone,  Ernest  Balrd, 
Bradford  McMuUln,  Kenneth  Holmstead. 

Cheryl  Kirk,  Art  Barker.  Evelyn  HiUl,  Tony 
Jeffers,  David  Hoover,  Bennett  Bracken,  Jim 
Snarr.  Tamara  Towler,  Dennis  Griffith,  Hor- 
don  Davles,  Roger  Lewis,  Robert  Morley,  Rod- 
ney Hickman,  Lames  Prltchard,  Johnnie 
Tobler,  Ronald  Backe,  Carwln  Peterson, 
Roger  Hogan. 

Jay  Thomas,  Paul  Meredith,  Dodd  Clark, 
Robert  C.  George,  Harry  Brown,  Edson  Bar- 
ton, Aldon  Gene  Tyler,  Milton  M.  Beck, 
Dwlght  Clark,  Bruce  Bennett,  Richard  Lamb, 
Keith  Brown,  Rulon  Hohnson,  Charles  Grace, 
Joel  Tate.  Lynn  Dlttman,  Leroy  Jones, 
Georgia  Law,  Loralne  Sims,  Richard  Wright. 
Ronald  Hawkins,  Denzel  PUlmore.  James 
Adams,  Casheu  Donahoe,  Jr.,  Michael  Terry, 
Leon  Young.  Richard  Whiting,  Del  Nebeker, 
John  Wagner,  Etevld  Sawyer,  Frederick 
Huchel.  Even  Wright.  Fred  Bush,  WlUlam 
Bush,  E.  William  Sigapus.  Dennis  Hoagland, 
Jane  Hoagland,  Franklin  Walker,  Paul  Pack, 
Laurie  Piatt,  Guy  Chamberlain. 

Glen  Jernon,  Kevan  Smith,  Dennis  Ber- 
rett.  Gerry  Welner,  Richard  Grlbbe,  Marcla 
Gibs,  Wilson  Cononer,  Glen  Hopklnson, 
Richard  Rowland,  Kenneth  Larson,  Richard 
Alderst,  Bill  Lee.  Lee  Haney.  Patricia  White, 
David  Aldred.  Wayne  Boss,  Francis  Alder. 

James  Lamb.  Don  WUliams,  Maurice  Beau- 
jeu,  K.  Allan  Zahel,  James  Leo  Keller,  Gerald 
Kammerman,  Alan  Bohl,  Gary  Eberhard,  Carl 
Palmer,  David  R.  Shorten,  David  Brown, 
Kenneth  Pugal,  Joyce  Boyle,  Denmark  Jen- 
«en,  Harlan  Ashby,  David  Dahl,  Dorothy 
Anne  Plelton,  Jeanne  Sorenson,  Betty  Lee 
Hooker. 

Lynette  Cardall,  Stephen  Bardsley,  Edward 
Erdslsak,  Stephen  Clark,  Kent  Bradford.  Paul 
Crapo,  James  Klrkwood,  Irene  Andreason, 
Gene  Barlow,  Bruce  Brown.  Thomas  Mochay, 
David  Palmer.  Ron  Rlggs,  Malcolm  Young, 
Tim  Puhr.  Douglas  Nettles,  D.  Scott  Megreg- 
or,  Ralphel  Smith,  Ralph  Roberts. 

Steve  Rlchman.  John  Lamont,  Stanley 
Morrell,  Reid  Beers,  Michael  Kovacs,  Sidney 
Howk,  Deloy  Pierce.  Sidney  Howk,  Deloy 
Lawrence,  Gary  Lawrence,  Kenneth  Gay, 
Louis  Pope,  Donald  Ellison,  Darl  Chrls- 
tensen, Robert  Travis,  Arthur  Draper,  Lamont 
Reaps.  Gary  Allred.  WUa  Smith,  Robert 
Chrlstensen. 

R.  Dennis  Ickes.  Kent  Hughes,  Grant 
Sharp,  Lee  Barney.  Marie  Rinquest,  Hanle 
Rlnquest.  Robert  Campbell,  James  Meldnmi, 
Jr.,  Ruth  Acher.  Janet  Mealy.  Stephen  Rich, 
Marilyn  Erlckson,  Cynthia  Hathaway,  Bar- 
bara Saver.  Robert  Wilson.  William  Board- 
man.  Jay  Johnston.  Don  Redd,  Joseph  Doug- 
las Harris,  Steven  Jorgensen. 

James  Rlggs,  Bruce  AUgood.  Kenneth 
woolf,  Kenneth  Bevan,  Blaine  Nichols, 
Catherine  Nichols,  Kim  Johnson,  Ernest  KU- 
termann.  Judy  Baugh,  Kenneth  PairchUd. 
Marian  Roudle.  Joanna  Harls,  Jay  Garner, 
Gar>'  Barron,  Richard  Paul.  Merilynne  Rich, 
R«ese  Edwin  Rugg.  WaUy  Rugg,  Sheryl 
Strong.  Kent  Eksbrom,  Marcla  Eksbrom.  Gail 
Marble. 

Denna  Marble,  Ruth  Benson,  Myrna,  Ras- 
mussen, Ramona  Marchant,  Maria  Clark, 
Qlenn  Rowland,  Janet  Irons,  Clarence  Dent, 
^car  Rowland,  Margaret  Rowland,  Mary 
?*ut,  TexaJcrta  Rowland,  JiUla  Greenwood. 
Susan  M.  Johnson,  Betty  ChUd,  Alene  Mont- 
gomery, Jayne  Litster,  Duane  G.  Francis. 

Deryl  Parker.  Carl  Glassford,  Steve  Albrect, 
Allan  Brlnkerhoff,  David  Dewer,  Dan  Passo- 
more  Pattl  O'Brian,  Gordon  Harknes,  Donne 
««  Padden,  Krlstlna  Johnson,  Lennle  Sue 
aingieton,  Kay  Bobbel.  Anita  Edwards,  Carma 


Brescott,  Leslie  Pugmlne,  Joan  RupUnger, 
Jacher  Jones.  John  Judd,  Krichard  Holdaway, 
Don  Thompson. 

WUlard  Zurcher,  Neal  Van  Alfer,  Phil  Writ, 
John  Kibler,  Larry  Snupson,  L.  Thomas  Fife, 
Garth  Nelson,  Merrill  H.  Perman,  Rose  Ann 
Pinberson,  Carole  Davis.  Jay  Sudweeks.  Pes 
Flake.  Chall  McRoberts,  Gordon  KlmbaU,  Bob 
Taylor,  Howard  Rythlng,  Keith  Clayton. 

Ed  Glnn,  Wayno  Portle,  James  McMelby. 
Malce  Porsythe,  Kenneth  R.  Walker,  Selby 
Herrin.  Dlanne  Astle,  Blanche  Tomllnson, 
Laura  Davlnport,  Gordon  McDane,  Val 
Wessey.  Kathl  Ssdlelr,  Donald  Allred,  Jenkln 
Vaughn  Williams,  Laura  Mae  Reynolds,  Dltmn 
Morris.  Mark  Nlelson,  Patricia  Man,  Duane 
Roberta. 

Russell  Thompson,  Kaye  Bergqulst,  Gordon 
Hlnderson,  Chert  Clunas,  Robert  Bushman, 
Lam  Hubbard,  Gayle  Hanasen,  Victoria  Cam- 
mack,  E.  Melvln  Commack,  Brent  Julander, 
John  Elbrelth,  S.  Paul  Steed,  Georce  Rogers, 
ElUeen  Sheffield.  Jay  Chamberlln.  Richard  S. 
Morrison,  Carol  Ann  Goodson. 

Pamela  Stott,  Allen  J.  Chubbs,  BUthleen 
Chllds,  Lynn  R.  Cook,  Dlanne  Pierce,  Linda 
Tate,  George  Young,  Josephine  Hanson,  Mar- 
lene  Hanson,  Stan  Albrect,  Linda  Kesel, 
Robert  Westover.  Pat  Snelgrove.  Charles 
Dowlst.  Bradley  Green,  Lamar  Nybe,  Roena 
PoUart,  Dennis  Parker. 

Dennis  Heaston,  Mark  BeU,  Larry  Parks, 
Bayne  McMillan,  Charles  W.  Whltaker,  David 
E.  Greenwood,  Miriam  Pamela  Jones,  Gary 
Bobber,  Gary  Johnson,  Mar  Allan.  Blanle 
Schuson,  Robert  Valentine,  David  Geddes, 
Stephen  Wiedner,  Corwln  S.  Lewis,  Curt 
CrandaU,  Patrese  Stosich,  Clyde  Merrltt,  Le- 
roy Chrlstensen. 

Martin  Palmer,  David  Lorsen,  Diane  Den- 
nis, Dlanne  Clyde.  Wallace  Carr,  Karen  Day, 
Edgel  Liechton,  Thomas  B.  Payne.  Carlan 
Madshaw,  Charles  W.  Hansen.  Charles  Rlchey, 
Steven  Wolsey,  Norma  Vandaar.  Joyce  Sklba, 
Betty  Nyholm,  Rynn  Kerrlson,  WlUlam  Stir- 
band,  C.  Randall  Peterson,  C.  Bruce  Barton, 
Ronald  Bennie. 

James  L.  McKumey.  Ellis  C.  Worthen,  Sid- 
ney Paulson,  W,  Blake  Sonne,  Gary  Wal- 
berger.  Barry  Nielsen,  Richard  Douglas.  Den- 
nis Rlggsly.  Douglas  Chadwlch,  Maryln  Jen- 
sen, Sue  Hallstrom,  Kay  Johnson,  Larry  Ly- 
man, Trlnh  Dam,  Martin  L.  Kelly.  D.  Paul 
Sampson,  Douglas  P.  Balrd,  Michel  L.  Coll. 

Harvey  R.  Self,  John  Hartvigsen.  David 
Felton.  Jerry  Brown.  Verla  Beck,  Pay  Analla, 
Carol  Anne  Schuster,  Douglas  R.  Medlyn, 
Steve  Groat,  Lonnle  Olsen,  Brent  Jones.  Ar- 
thur Reid  Nelson.  Keith  Borrowman.  Bruce 
Bird.  Joyce  Carnes.  David  Wilklns.  Gary 
Wood.  Stanley  Hodge,  Max  AUenp.  Stephen 
Pitt. 

Dan  Bachman.  Loyd  CampbeU,  Jr..  Tim- 
othy Wayne  Bramm,  Monroe  Tyler.  Gary 
Brown.  Craig  Carter.  Joseph  James  Ahlstrom, 
Russell  Killpack,  Paul  Chrlstensen.  Dennis 
Rushforth.  Richard  Kennedy.  Alan  Wardell, 
Bob  Christiansen,  Pauline  Van  Dyke,  Law- 
rence Hood.  Stewart  Fausett. 

Richard  HUk,  Paul  Harmstan,  Berthold 
Werner.  John  Cannon,  Jon  Hazelgren,  Wayne 
Harvey.  Bart  Mortensen.  David  GilUngwater, 
Dale  Clark,  David  Call.  Hoover  Clark.  J. 
Rodney  Day.  Ladelle  Cook,  Arlete  Galloway, 
Judy  Goodrich,  Lunnette  Haycock.  Robert 
Wyatt.  Robert  Kremer.  Mark  Haymann,  Mar- 
vin Jones.  Patricia  Ann  Taylor. 

James  Steven  Good,  Kent  Harrettp.  Paul 
Mlntongrel,  Bonnie  Brown  Marshall.  James 
McDavld,  Michael  Anderson.  JUn  Sheffield, 
R.  Kent  Horsly,  Adrian  Sttenbaugh.  Anita 
Hebert,  Becky  DUworth,  Renee  Thomas.  Wil- 
liam Ostler.  NeU  A.  Riddle,  Alice  R.  Bates. 
Carol  Anderson. 

Karyne  Donald.  Ron  Snow,  Richard  Koch, 
Susan  Applegate,  Kathy  Stephen.  Pat 
Worthlneton,  David  Roel  Candland,  Diane 
Stark.  Stephen  N.  W.  Newman.  MarUn  Crid- 
dle,  Sharon  Miller,  Karl  MlUer,  John  Alen. 
Laralne  Webecke,  B.  J.  Gent,  Scott  L.  Reave, 


Phil  Spears.  MUvln  Kay  Brown,  Kay  Ryan. 
Vernon  Moon. 

David  Smith.  Charles  Hawley.  Lucin  Wads- 
worth.  David  Smith,  James  Fisher.  Ken  Car- 
ter, Jerry  Anderson.  Roger  Rice,  Roy  Rose, 
Daniel  Jackson,  Val  Brown,  Gordon  Blelzlng, 
Roger  Dixon,  Rodney  Crocket,  Richard 
Anthony,  Ken  Batson,  Patricia  McCoy, 
Stephen  Hauley. 

Stephen  Hays  RusseU,  Douglas  Bennlon 
Butler,  Raou  Se&rle,  Richard  Jones,  Susie 
Larson.  Nancy  Saunders,  J.  A.  Hanson,  Von  L. 
Thompson.  James  Church.  James  Davis.  Lan- 
ning  Porter,  Rled  WUcox,  Rulon  Smithson, 
WUUam  WaddeUem.  Alfred  Gunn.  Sydney 
Reynolds.  Thomas  Crockett,  Ewls  PetUngUl, 
Marvin  Stater,  NeU  Harls. 

Dennis  McCuder,  Thomas  Watts.  WUUam 
Rondall,  Carol  Ann  Frlschkueot,  Reglna  H«ad. 
Robert  Stone,  Lloyd  Pendleton,  RusseU  Bar- 
ber. Linda  Shumway,  MirhM»l  W.  Draper, 
Bruce  Taylor,  Ted  Wlttmayer.  Vernon  Dav- 
enport, Graham  Wensen,  Alice  HllL  Pat 
Macey,  Alan  Snelgrove  Layton.  H.  Sharon 
Dutkus. 

David  L.  Ron,  Howard  B.  Blrstol,  Nelson  A. 
Merkley,  Mason  Harrell.  Mary  McConkle, 
Llna  Thompson,  Lois  M.  Thompson,  Paul  M. 
Tinker.  Nyle  R.  Soper,  Oerald  Brown,  Boyd 
Garrlott,  X.  Wilson  Anthompson,  Oarl  Drake, 
Michael  Gardner,  Marsha  Gardner,  Gwendo- 
lyn Gwynel,  Nancy  Jean  RawUnson,  Janet 
Pace,  Pamela  Slndel,  Glen  Lowry. 

Ross  T.  Chrlstensen,  Lynn  Caylor,  Art  Stod- 
dard, Ted  Davis,  John  Harker,  Oareth  Don- 
aldson, Robert  Kent  Gardner,  Erwln  Pars- 
worth.  Marcla  Nelson,  Clyde  Gibson,  Robert 
Crawford.  Gene  Puckett,  Kethlenn  Robbins, 
Margaret  Harspool,  Don  Eardley,  David  Hob- 
son,  Mary  Woodberry,  Ladd  Bennett. 

Peter  Mortensen,  Jr.,  Dennis  Johns,  Ter- 
rance  Olsonstephen  Peterson,  John  Latter, 
Max  Jargensen.  C.  J.  Scharles.  Clair  B4lUer! 
Candace  Gutzman,  Bob  Shedd,  Cheryl  Tem- 
ples, Sandla  Browns,  Danielle  Bedstead, 
Charles  Harrison,  Tedd  Relmer,  Reed  MorrlU, 
Stanford  Garrett,  Patrick  Scholfield,  Amy 
Dlvey, 

Patrick  SherriU,  David  Jay  Besaey,  Phillip 
Seager,  Judith  Rlckards,  V.  Steven  Pales, 
Janet  A.  Richards,  Pamela  Sharp,  David 
Barton,  Mlvlam  Wright,  Alan  Culter,  MarJcHrte 
Jensen,  Ann  Chlpman.  Brad  Anderson,  Jerold 
Knighton,  Terrance  Gallagher.  John  Tate,  Jr., 
Roy  Renchen,  Charle  Larsen,  Louise  Goates, 
Daniel  B  Evans. 

Kay  Beebe,  Lyce  Larson,  Richard  Hopkln- 
son. Larry  Haucks,  Parrell  Pond,  Parelyn 
Pond.  Nancl  Redford.  Laurel  Cale.  Sonoma 
Goodwill,  Mitch  McCann,  Steven  Osteen. 
Thomas  Jensen,  Renae  Morris,  Kathleen 
Riches,  Deloy  Pack.  Dlanne  Larsen.  Cystal 
Possum,  Joanne  Morrill. 

Susan  Brown,  Dr.  C.  R  Harms,  Kathleen 
Boyack,  Terril  Barney,  Ronald  JoUey,  Bruce 
Harvey.  Lynda  Garrett.  Stephen  Larriad  Gar- 
rett, George  Berry,  Joseph  Bossi.  Rlc  Paul 
Jim  Thompson,  Stan  Warnlch.  Sarah  Soder- 
borg,  Larry  O.  Lebaron,  Donald  Worden, 
Gary  Pocock,  Anal  Pettit,  Joanne  R  Packard, 
Brian  Richardson.  N.  Roger  Anderson 

Gary  Rogers,  R  Bruce  Sundrud.  Rock 
Brady  Clam.  John  Anderson,  Isabel  Barlon, 
Richard  Delmott,  Robin  Titenaon,  Ralph 
Rowley,  Orlo  McBwen,  Douglas  A.  Zlncke, 
Walter  Kllton,  Jr.  Stanley  John  Cutler, 
Charles  H.  Duke.  Vaughn  Benson,  Lynn 
Southam,  Peter  Witt,  Susan  Hatford,  John 
Samplers. 

Mary  Taylor,  Janet  Richards,  Lawrence 
Mellor,  David  Henry,  Loyd  Drlmman,  Max 
Garber,  Larry  Jensen,  Allen  Isaac,  Kathleen 
Isaac,  Elsie  May  Paulson,  Terry  HJort;h, 
Kathleen  Rltner,  Judith  Henderson,  Keith 
Paulson.  Oery  Stephens,  John  Roblson,  Pat 
Airy,  Pritze  Fltzpatrick,  Donald  Bass,  Ronald 
Kent. 

Bob  Reynolds.  Carol  Sue  Bufflngton,  Jerry 
Parkin.  Joseph  HUton,  Jr.,  Kermlt  Wright. 
Marilyn    Black,   Carol    Lynn   Page,    Marilyn 
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Bom,  DoacUn  McComble.  7  R.  OlllMple, 
Alan  W.  J«DMn,  Richard  LaMon,  NancT 
Hyatt,  Sonja  HoUand,  J.  0«orge  Hill.  Corlle 
Ann  King.  Suaan  Scbmutz,  Carolyn  Weaver, 
Cbtryl  Cbattcrley. 

Marie  C.  Lafond.  O.  Duane  NlchoU.  Mar- 
joria  mchoU.  Ivan  Lucaa.  PatrlcU  Hill,  Ruth 
Ann.  Terrlll  Price.  David  ChrUtenaen.  Kath- 
arine Bannlon,  M^ry  Jane  Johnston.  Jeanne 
Huff,  Richard  David  Biuh,  Vem  Wolfley. 
John  Wamlch.  Stephen  Jay  Hammer.  Allen 
White,  Orint  Starley.  Kenneth  Oswald. 

Richard  Wilson.  Roger  Mechan.  Margaret 
Black,  Douglas  Hamilton,  Charles  Haasard. 
Dav»  H.  Johnson,  J.  Roy  Brown.  J.  Rlhard 
Sharp,  Alyn  Rockwood,  Kent  Boley,  Janet 
Mlelson.  John  Tales,  Krlsta  Hayes.  Anita  S. 
Call,  Paul  W.  Roberts,  Shirley  Ann  Smurth- 
walte,  R.  P.  Michael  Eujulcl,  Teddy  Smith, 
Julie  Ann  Alder,  Unda  Shaw. 

Kenneth,  Marllynne  Jorgensen.  Marie  At- 
wood.  Rite  Edmonds,  Darleen  Sabln,  Eve 
HasUn,  Melvln  Park,  Paul  Adams,  Kelly 
McBrtde.  Dennis  Schade.  Calvin  Cutler, 
Timothy  Pewkes,  Marshall  Romney.  Jerry  W. 
Bonkeos,  Chris  Clautler,  Robert  Cheney. 
Wrancls  Lewis  Pratt.  Edward  L.  Pord,  Marilyn 
Oapell.  James  Chrlstensen. 

Arbln  Jolly,  Tom  Whltaker,  David  Zundel. 
Kail  Wood.  Donald  R.  Poole.  Oary  Quthrle. 
Bvm  Davis.  Dee  Peterson.  Phil  Painter.  Ron 
Orompton.  Bruce  Richardson.  John  Alstrom. 
Pat  Bdrldge,  John  Madarale.  Dale  Linton, 
Barry  Jordan,  Lawrence  Klenk.  Colin  Veater- 
felt. 

0»U  aullekson.  Thomaa  Ellsworth.  Shirley 
Robertson.  D.  Prank  Norton.  Walter  Lohnar. 
Patricia  Halgren.  Alma  Wendlllwebb.  Duane 
Carlson.  Suaan  Ogden.  Carolyn  Mortensen. 
R.  L.  Hammond.  Phillip  Bruelk.  Jim  Hlnton. 
John  Kmmett.  Morman  Bodily.  David  Ward. 
Bnioe  Bammes.  Carl  Pletsch.  Bryan  Jones! 
Howard  Turpln.  Grant  Holland. 

Shula  Spruell,  Judl  Kodel.  Reulan  Ployd 
Asher,  Leslie  Toggacd.  M.\ry  Reynolds,  Don- 
ald McDalton.  Bruce  Louthan,  W.  Richard 
Sandus.  BUI  Atwood,  Douglas  P.  Sibley.  Cary- 
ly«  Parkea.  Bruce  Matls,  Victor  L.  Ludlow, 
Vlrglala  Ann  Ludlow.  Oeorge  S.  Price.  Bryce 
O.  Cbrlstensen.  Robert  T.  Raines.  Marvin  C 
Hall,  Richard  W  Kimball. 

Loren  T  Honeycutt.  Jr  .  Julie  Barnes.  Lire 
Baatand,  BUI  Morgan.  Joseph  W.  Clark.  Q. 
Bruce  Roger*.  Larry  D.  Jensen,  Mark  Walken- 
horst.  WllUam  L.  PlUmore.  Keith  B.  Stod- 
dard. Quentln  E.  Crockett.  Jr.  Martin  B 
■mpey.  Dale  Andersen,  David  Sand  berg, 
Marie  Sandberg.  Marilyn  McVey.  Evan  L.  An- 
darsoct,  Jr..  John  Cameron. 

KantoD  WUlls.  Marvin  A.  Wiggins.  RandaU 
R.  Scott.  David  B.  Paraman.  Jim  Avery,  Oar 
■.  Jaaaen.  David  B.  Stephens.  Robert  Estill 
Wood,  Stepkan  W.  Morgan.  Oary  Bett  Rlchlna. 
David  Bbaan.  Krlc  Possum.  Brlant  Coombe. 
Judy  Baynea,  John  J.  Heas.  Karen  Mills.  Alan 
Waatovar.  Phoebe  WUklns,  Don  Lee. 

Rod  HarrU,  Marlon  K.  Mortensen.  Nancy 
BmfmtB,  Arlan  Raamusaen.  Linda  Klngsford. 
Uaiah  Tanner.  Larry  Q.  Sase,  Joseph  P. 
LaoBaid.  OUbert  Laron  Hancock.  Vonda 
Q»«a  MarrlU.  Rodney  M.  Jez,  Jane  Massey. 
Oary  Montgomary.  Jade  J.  Leblanc.  Oerald 
Matr.  Ohariaa  Kinaey.  Loulae  Oail  Kovt.  Russ 
Bai*er.  OaraM  W.  Namea,  Terry  J    Nielsen. 

Joaapb  L.  Ralmann,  Bd  Richardson.  Carvell 
Thatoher.  Sally  Ann  Nabeker.  Roaemary  M. 
Inrtn,  OoMton  T.  Walr.  Jr..  Lester  L.  Blade. 
Randolpli  V.  Batea.  Richard  B  Hopper.  Paul 
X.  Sharp,  Wayne  H.  Brown.  Paul  A.  Scherbel, 
DavM  U  Hanlon.  Dale  B.  Paaroe.  Arthur 
Pkayaay,  Larry  Utater  Keith  Sumslon.  Layne 
■teeUay. 

■alan  Clair  Stout.  Stephen  B.  OlUesple. 
aan7  R.  aaadara.  Tonmx  C.  smith.  Walter  B. 
SttdTiiMki.  lAwranoa  A.  Schrelner.  M.  K  Rup- 
llBfar.  Tamara  Call.  Duane  B.  Call.  Robert 
Oaorga,  Qarry  Lea  Cook.  Diana  Bdens.  Merlin 
J.  AUrad,  Qavry  Kay  MoOragor.  David  O. 
WUllams,  »aata  Hammond.  Marguerlta  M. 
IMattwtli.  Daia  o.  BaUay. 


Wayne  Rent.  Kent  Garrett.  Dennis  Chan- 
dler. Ronald  Kay.  Elan  C.  Ray.  Jr..  Cllve 
Jones.  James  L.  Eggett,  Gordon  Stewart,  O. 
Mark  Davey.  Jbhn  H.  Wlttorf.  Stanley  H. 
Roberts.  Jr..  Ray  J.  Greer.  Steven  Carter.  R. 
Alan  Aiken.  Earl  W.  Bascom.  Ernest  T.  Bram- 
well.  Dale  Peterson.  Richard  M.  Smith. 

William  J.  Despaln,  Richard  V.  Watts.  Rob- 
ert Jones.  David  Wright.  M.  Garvin  Wells, 
Dan  Ray  Taylor,  Chatl  Malepeau,  Karl  Ahl- 
strom,  Vem  Young.  Carnes  Burson,  H.  James 
Locke.  Carol  Twelves.  Veda  Petersen.  Barbara 
Walker.  Alan  Cassell.  Elizabeth  Huntington. 
Terry  TulUs.  Lyle  R.  West.  Nora  M.  West. 

David  Hulllnger.  Russell  R.  Elen.  Alan 
Murphy.  Charles  E.  Powell.  Sondm  R,  Grow. 
Roy  H.  Marloy.  Lewis  WUson.  James  R.  Ed- 
wards. Mike  Larochelle,  Donald  L.  Wright. 
Con  Nohthenlss.  Vaughn  E.  Nordes.  Wayne 
Black.  Karen  Dawn  Ford.  Darlene  Viola 
Thather  Olsen.  Merrill  Gee.  Marvin  Ryttlng. 
James  Green.  Stephen  Thrmas. 

Lorln  A.  Harris.  James  C  Eckhart.  CPA. 
Robert  Puhrlman.  Stephen  Terry.  Sheila 
Hutchison.  Diane  Day.  Chris  Wright.  Clair 
Price.  Bud  J.  Wlnber.  Steven  C.  Arthor. 
James  Mnngum.  Jr..  Elizabeth  .A.l!en.  Elaine 
GiUT.  Mnrley  H.  Davt!:.  L.  Carlyle  Bowers. 
Pamela  J.  Shuey.  Stephen  B.  Oldroyd.  Le- 
prflnde  .\ver>'.  Jennifer  K.  Mendenhall.  David 
L.  Corbett. 

Jack  Baxter.  B.  Blake  Bird.  Greg  Kelsey. 
Evan  H.  Curtis.  Joseph  D.  Mlllweo'd.  Thomas 
B.  Brighton  m,  J?.m'>s  R  Wvler.  Iva  Cflway. 
Robert  H.  Lewis.  Richard  Boyce.  Larry  E. 
Wood.  Bovd  L.  Cirdcn.  Owen  C-irtcr.  William 
R.  Prece  III 

J.imes  R.  Po.T,  Monte  L.  Roe.  D.  Clark  Rlch- 
nrd'.on.  Shannon  Jacobsen.  Shiron  Noble, 
Dennis  W.  Hoover.  Walt  C  Muller.  Steven 
Ranzlnblnger.  Melva  Lee  Allred.  Daniel  A. 
Johnson.  Kenneth  A.  Nlelson.  Karen  Stevens, 
Duane  J.  Williams.  Vlckl  L.  Stein.  Proety 
Hansen.  Angelo  Demarco.  Van  W.  McCarlle, 
David  Rlmlngton.  Dale  H.  Larkin.  R.  Lynn 
Pugmlre.  Dan  Aldrldge.  Jr  .  Reed  Glbby.  Bar- 
bara Olbby. 

Robert  Hl!l.  Elaine  HIU.  Michael  Creorge- 
son.  J  Richard  Vance.  Ttm  Hill.  Pred  Benson. 
Lee  Beardall.  Ann  Marie  Hales.  Edith  C. 
Knoblock,  Paul  D.  Redd.  .Sonla  Byrton.  Gary 
Steed,  A'lcn  Yolpo.  rx^n  M.ayton  PackreU. 
John  McKpnzie.  Jack  A,  Spigarelll.  F.  C. 
Ferer.son.  Todd  Weaver. 

Dave  O  Smith.  Cloy  Jenkins,  Howard 
Sorensen.  Sharon  S  Brown.  Jill  Bowen.  Nlta 
Jean  Thurin.  Lynda  Cox.  Sharon  Rowsell. 
Lynda  Lawsor  Bruce  Ricks.  Robert  H. 
Benden.  Duane  Pratt.  Bert  Schilling.  Lajuana 
Worthen.  Wes  White.  Duane  .StovdUl.  Lucille 
Pullmer.  James  K,  Petersen.  S.indee  Mathew- 
son.  Diane  McMullin 

Karen  Molen,  Elaine  Goodman.  Lester  R. 
Bxurell,  Janet  Packe.  Donna  Pack.  Roeann 
K.  WUklns,  Robert  L  Hallewell  Linda  Diane 
Lawonen.  Steven  A.  Reich  Kar!  Lehndorfer. 
Ellrabeth  Enke.  Brooks  Sarand.  Gordon  Ship- 
ley. Dan  Sallander.  Jeanle  Cov,  Jeanle  Zut- 
ter. 

Harold  Monson.  Diane  Ostler.  Ray  Luce. 
Clair  Mitchell.  Harvey  Weet.  Steven  Gregory. 
Tom  M.  Gardner,  WUllam  Hartley,  Mary  Aus- 
tin. Clinton  G  Harrison.  Jerry  Lund  Hlntze. 
Val  W,  Kendell.  Evan  D  Harrison.  Jamee  h! 
Parker.  Max  Webb.  Jr  .  Charlene  Beam.  Rob- 
ert Kent  Blazer,  Max  L,  Mangelson.  Valerie 
B&rbato  Chery  Mo-rison.  Wendy  WooUey. 
Carl  Waymon.  Lavax  Rockwood. 

WUllam  E.  Southworth.  John  and  Joan 
Kammerman.  Richard  A  McKlnnev.  Judy 
MBcIX>nald.  Pauline  Corbrldge.  David  Thomp- 
son. Shirley  Johnson.  Peggy  Lisonbee,  Sue 
Roach.  Carma  Borne.  Holly  NevUle.  Renee 
Dtrkmatt.  Jaxua  Lewen.  Joyce  M.  Moore. 
Elaine  Jonea.  Chrlstend  Hunt.  Paul  Hoekls- 
son.  Janls  Stout 

Jenel  Anhder.  Barbara  Gene  Lltster.  Kay 
Whitney.  Lee  Ann  Reeve.  Valerie  Harten. 
Susanne  Valentine.  Robert  S.  McDuarrte. 
Susanna  Boyce.  Trudy  Teichert.  Vlck!  Brown. 


Lynn  Garle  Teeter,  Ranae  Stokes,  Kent  A 
Dee,  Oary  Laweher,  Charles  H.  Stanton 
Robert  Erich  Paul.  Darrlel  R.  Shurtleff.  Rex  t 
Davis.  Doug  Wheeler.  David  J.  Schwendlamn 

Harold  C.  Brown,  Judith  Orlmes,  Donovan 
Dow  Davlsson,  Doyle  P.  Buchanan,  Gerald  G, 
Blackburn,  Dwayne  C.  Watson,  Gene  Walser 
Jack  Waller,  Mlla  Paskett,  David  K.  WooU 
Merlin  P.  Ooode,  Robert  B.  Gledhlll,  Mu 
Spatlg,  Sharon  A.  Miller.  Andrea  Watklns. 
John  Bennett,  D.  AUan  Plrmagv,, 

Kenneth  L.  Kenltzler.  S,  Harold  Smith.  V. 
Dlanne  Smith,  John  D.  Chase,  Tonl  Rae  Mer- 
rill, Dave  Kelsey,  Dean  Hansen,  Lynn  Bla- 
mlres,  Ralph  L.  Daniels.  Elbert  E.  Dlttman. 
Stanley  J.  Andrews,  David  L.  Wheeler.  Rich- 
ard Bockholt.  M.  Don  Sabln,  Oaylan  V,  Stew- 
art, Amlke  Merzell,  Craig  N.  Wrtght.  John  H. 
Adams.  Bart  E.  Harrison.  Joe  Murdock. 

Brent  Koyle.  Russell  M.  Wheeler.  Jr..  Wil- 
bur Glen  Jubeck.  Kenneth  Jensen.  Owen  A. 
Dixon,  W.  R.  Heaton.  Jr.,  Gary  R.  Thurber! 
Bruce  Boswell.  Jack  Weyland.  Merrill  P  Pin- 
layson,  Ronald  B.  Punk,  Robert  R,  Bert.  Don- 
ald R.  Darnell.  Paulene  McBride.  Thomas  W. 
Grtfllths,  Blaine  B,  Campbell.  Jr.,  David  P, 
Shoell.  Alan  Pace, 

Mary  Kay  Marley,  Judith  L.  Call.  Carol 
Lee  Brockers,  Marsha  Jacobs.  Janice  Brlggs, 
Rosemary  L.  Belcan.  Marsha  Vandenburg. 
Linda  Marie  Ingram.  Teddy  Mann.  Marsha 
Thorne.  Mr.  Michael  P.  Louhas  in.  Ileen 
Perkovich.  Nancy  Stanger.  Bertrand  Logan 
Ball,  Jr,.  Steve  Boyd.  George  J.  Crane.  Kay 
Wlnesjar.  Tom  Whitley. 

Lilly  Nohara.  Dennis  P.  Sharp.  John  R. 
Calvin.  Gayle  Evans.  John  Wahlstrom. 
Andrea  Bowers.  Mitchell  Stevens.  John  L. 
Blake.  Elmer  H.  Davis.  Jr..  Pred  L.  Beck.  Leon 
Stev/ar».  Terry  W.  Jessop  Lela  Jean  Mourt- 
sen.  Margaret  Lefontalne.  Stephen  G.  Stews. 
Laraine  Lee. 

Susan  Polley.  Jim  Little.  Jessie  Jones. 
Richard  H,  Jackson.  Susan  M.  Albrechtsen. 
Douglas  A.  Wixom.  Paul  E,  Barker  (young 
Democrat).  H.  Trace  Hall.  Richard  J,  Doty. 
Charles  H,  Cummlnsen.  Barbara  M.  Pack. 
Stanley  Rocblns.  Mary  Jane  Robbins.  Royden 
L.  Wlttwer.  William  C.  Harvey.  Ployd  I,  Lewis. 
Ralph  Muhlesteln.  Elwood  L.  Loveridge. 
Edward  A.  Parent.  David  A.  Taylor, 

Charles  C.  Langley,  Jr..  Lynn  J,  McKell. 
Lisle  Updike  U.  Bruce  Lloyd.  E.  Howard 
Hardy.  Lee  Shurlock.  John  R.  Larsen.  Duane 

A.  Aileman.  Judy  Butler.  Craig  M,  Allen,  Don- 
ald G,  Beamson.  Kent  Ferguson.  Kenneth  L. 
Babcock.  David  Higglnson.  Oary  M  Price. 
Jayanna  Carlton.  Lyle  Waters,  Mark  A. 
Skousen. 

E.  M.  Harvey  Neubert.  Arlene  R,  Taylor. 
Brian  Deee.  E)es  Yarrlngton.  Jim  Hunter. 
Susan  Lewis.  Gerald  Greenwood,  Ernest  S 
Romney.  Bonnie  Keith.  Ralph  W  Keith. 
Linda  Shousen.  Richard  Maheny,  Rebecca 
Moss.  John  P,  HaU.  Pam  Robison.  Rebecca 
Smith.  John  D,  Stemmona.  William  W,  Mat- 
thews. Grant  Nielsen.  Susan  Nelson.  Janice 
Work. 

Lyn  Bright,  Charles  L.  Palrfleld.  Jeanne 
Thomas.  Kenneth  B.  Backer.  David  L.  Olsen. 
Lane  A.  Myers,  Joseph  C.  Paul.  Lamont  W, 
Law.  Wally  Hennlfson,  Roger  H.  Goodwill, 
Don  Alsop,  Mary  K.  Davis,  Gaylen  Lane. 
Shoron  Skousen.  Linda  May.  Lyle  F  Hlnney. 
Clay  Michael  Conway,  Dah  George  Wilder. 
Elisabeth  H.  VaaseL 

Darlan  B.  Andersen,  Jess  L.  Green.  Jay  B. 
Mlchaelson,  Linda  Elaine  Grover.  Bay 
Thompson,  Michael  Bendlo,  Stephen  Skarda, 
Herald  O.  Mackay.  Robert  B,  Michel.  Karen 
Chealey.  Wllford  Day.  Harry  J.  Lyons.  KelU 
3.  Gimdersen.  Voy  Menjory.  Anthonh  J 
Legerskl,  Duane  Olsen.  Barbara  Kay  Bytting. 
Rosetta  Smith,  Jamea  A.  Vance.  Hal  J.  AUen. 

.\lana  White.  Brent  Cordon.  Lauren  L. 
Locey.  WUllam  T.  Coysen,  Dawn  Riccl.  David 

B.  Aahworth.  K.  Douglas  Chamberlain.  Albert 
H.  Brown.  Calvin  CarreUand.  Dr,  Richard  W, 
Hanks,  assistant  profeasor,  David  R.  Bolds- 
way.  Lin  D.  MlUer,  Dennis  T.  Bcham.  Marlcne 
Berry.  .\len  H.  Hansen.  Gayle  M.  Lain. 
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Marlane  Ralllff.  Susan  McGulre.  H.  Gary 
Klederhausen,  Karl  Weight,  Richard  Beard, 
Tonuny  W.  Case,  Don  M.  Wathall,  Douglas 
Turley,  Leroy  E,  Slevers.  Ed  Taylor.  Paul 
Loveday,  Linda  Watson,  Bernard  S.  Salken, 
Jr,.  Robert  M.  Baxter,  Marvin  L,  Cozier.  Mark 
P  Lau.  Janet  M.  Johnson.  Mary  Jackson, 
James  Murdock  Reynolds.  Jean  Carol  Boberg, 
Prank  Davis,  Jr. 

Leann  C.  Rushton,  Ken  J.  Chrlstensen, 
Kent  H,  Price.  Leland  B.  Nelson,  Dan  Blake- 
•ee.  Susie  Greathouse.  Richard  J.  Parns- 
worth.  R.  Buckley  Jensen,  Mark  P.  Brelnholt, 
Bill  Paul.  Lynn  P.  Ballard.  Carla  Baler.  Rich- 
ard J.  Wilson,  Patsy  Crockett.  Lanny  R. 
Gneltlng.  Kathy  Campbell,  Robert  M.  Hogge, 
Royce  Francis. 

Brent  W.  Palmer.  Karla  Jensen,  Steven 
Keith  Ricks.  Roger  Lehr,  Valerie  Spray,  Sue 
Adiclns.  Kathy  Schlendorf.  Sterlln  Tanner. 
Martha  Ward.  David  K,  Harmon,  Dawne  L. 
Powell.  Colen  H  Wheativ,  Kenneth  P.  Mc- 
Allister. E.  Rex  Talbot.  Jill  R.  Preldman.  Wil- 
liam B.  McCracken,  Douglas  Alan  Richardson, 
Ellen  Purness, 

David  Chrlstensen,  Brent  R.  Hutching.?. 
Uich.ael  Skousen.  Harry  Nez,  P.  Douglas 
Mather.  Merrill  Webb.  Marcus  White.  David 
J.  Blake.  Owen  D.  Wright.  Craig  Sampson, 
Robert  Mourltsen.  Scott  Lunceford.  D.  L. 
Court.  Gary  Leemaster.  Clark  B.  Hinckley, 
Linda  Clark.  Angela  Hecker. 

Charles  T.  Mitchell.  Dave  Hansen.  Becky 
Hatch,  Lynda  Mackey,  McGregor  Williamson, 
Dennis  Smith.  Winona  Witt.  George  Tenney. 
Jerry  Grossnlckle.  RoBlyn  Llllywhltc.  Theron 
Kay  Haws.  Snady  Long.  Judl  Wolff,  Anne  W. 
Bews.  Dick  Dahl.  Jeny  Preator.  Dixie  Whick- 
er. Scott  Lynn  Malan.  Mrs,  Don  Fowler,  Lary 
Reed  Larson. 

William  T,  Cluld,  Jynn  J.  Cook.  Sylvia 
Schaelllng.  Ruth  Walker.  .Sam  Marrlottl.  Far- 
■■ell  A,  Lee.  Jr..  Lynn  Fowler.  Michal  L,  Aley. 
Prancis  Nlelson.  Jeanne  H.  Nlelson.  Myrle 
Powler.  Dorothy  Nlelson,  Kay  P.  Johnson, 
Fernando  R.  Gomez.  Janis  Gay  Kerkes.  Fran- 
cine  Sherwood. 

Guginia  Merrltt.  Sue  Hunt.  Lynn  Stott, 
Theron  H.  Luke,  Zelda  Luke.  Stacy  Luke, 
Melvln  D.  Cheney,  MJane  S.  Martin.  Alta  A. 
Johnsen.  Carol  A.  Sonke.  Rulon  O.  Gibson. 
Barbara  Tanner. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  list  contains 
the  name  of  David  King,  which  is  the 
name  of  our  Democratic  Representative 
in  the  other  body.  I  am  not  sure  this  is 
not  he,  but  the  similarity  of  names  Is 
striking. 

The  list  also  contains  the  name  of 
Winston  Sam  Fong.  a  name  borne  by 
one  of  our  colleagues  In  the  Senate. 

This,  to  me,  was  a  significant  manifes- 
tation of  the  concern  that  these  young 
people  have  for  their  future.  I  believe 
that  it  bears  out  what  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois,  said  earlier,  that  77  percent  of 
the  students  in  the  United  States  at  the 
college  level  are  opposed  to  the  repeal 
of  section  14  fb). 

GOOD    UNIONS    don't    NEED    REPEAL    Or     14(b) 

BAD  tJNlONS  don't  DESEBVX  PT 

Mr.  President,  I  have  abounding  faith 
in  the  wisdom  and  good  judgment  of  the 
American  people.  They  have  always 
demonstrated  the  highest  level  of  polit- 
ical comprehension,  an  awareness  of 
important  public  issues,  and  a  keen 
understanding  of  the  political  processes 
Inherent  In  our  democratic  system. 

This  faith  of  mine  has  been  reinforced 
once  again  during  the  interim  period 
between  the  close  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress  and  the  beginning  of  the  cur- 
rent session.    Ldke  the  other  Members  of 


this  body,  during  that  period  I  retuined 
to  my  home  State  and  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  with  the  people  who 
sent  me  here  to  the  U^S.  Senate,  the 
important  public  Issue  of  the  day.  I 
talked  to  many  people  throughout  the 
various  sections  of  the  State  of  Utah  and 
I  was  struck  by  the  exceptionally  keen 
Interest  which  they  displayed  in  the  sub- 
ject of  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  Everywhere  I  went, 
people  in  various  walks  of  life  and  at 
various  economic  levels  brought  up  the 
subject  and  expressed  their  views  on  this 
issue. 

I  cannot  forifret,  Mr.  Pre.sldent.  that  I 
am  here  to  represent  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  and  within  the  limits  of 
my  powers,  I  am  but  an  extension  of  the 
voice  of  the  people  of  my  State.  I  am 
their  delegate,  sent  here  to  represent 
their  views  and  feelings  and  their  con- 
victions. On  the  issue  of  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14 'b),  I  have  found  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  of  Utah 
are  opposed  to  repeal.  They  are  opposed 
to  repeal  primarily  bccau.se  they  believe 
that  compulsory  unionism  is  funda- 
mentally wrong  and  that  it  is  contrary 
to  American  concepts  of  individual 
liberty.  They  believe  that  labor  union 
ofEcials  should  not  be  given  the  power  to 
control  the  very  means  of  livelihood  of 
any  individual,  or  that  any  man  should 
be  compelled  to  join  any  private  organi- 
zation cs  a  necessary  condition  to  being 
able  to  work  and  to  earn  a  livin?  for 
h)m.self  and  his  family. 

FREEDOM    IS    THE    REAL    ISS^E 

The  people  of  Ut-ah  are  steeped  in 
the  idea  of  individual  freedom.  It  has 
been  their  tradition  and  their  way  of  life 
and  they  have  grown  to  political  ma- 
turity by  exercising  their  individual 
freedom  wisely.  They  are  not.  of  course, 
unique  in  this  respect,  because  the  same 
can  undoubtedly  be  said  of  Americans 
In  every  State  of  the  Union.  As  the  Im- 
mortal Abraham  Lincoln  so  aptly  stated, 
this  Nation  is  a  nation  "conceived  in 
liberty" — liberty  is  the  birthright  and 
heritage  of  our  people,  and  we  in  this 
generation  have  the  duty  to  preserve  this 
liberty  and  to  resist  every  encroach- 
ment upon  it  by  the  Government,  by 
labor  unions,  or  by  any  other  group  or 
organization. 

We  are  so  committed  to  the  concept 
of  freedom  that  we  are  willing  to  bear 
the  heavy  burden  of  free  world  leader- 
ship and  to  expend  our  resources  and  our 
young  men  in  an  effort  to  preserve 
human  freedom  In  other  parts  of  the 
world.  For  this  reason  it  is  particularly 
ironic  that  while  the  young  men  of  this 
Nation  are  lighting  to  preserve  freedom 
12,000  miles  away  in  Vietnam,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  being  asked 
here  at  home  to  strike  down  with  one 
blow  the  laws  of  19  States  which  have  as 
their  only  purpose  the  preservation  of 
individual  freedom — the  freedom  to  work 
for  a  living  without  being  compelled  to 
join  a  labor  union  or  pay  tribute  to  a 
labor  union  for  the  right  to  hold  a  job  or. 
conversely,  the  right  to  Join  a  union  and 
pay  dues  If  one  wishes. 

In  1955  the  people  of  the  State  of  Utah 
adopted  a  law  which  prohibits  compul- 


sory unionism.  They  want  to  presen'e 
this  law  because  they  believe  In  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  that  It  represents. 

Earlier  I  read  a  telegram  from  the 
president  of  a  typographical  union  in  my 
State,  who  ticked  off  the  men  who  were 
elected  in  Utah  in  1964.  It  is  significant 
that  we  have  gone  through  a  legislative 
session  since  then,  and  no  member  of  the 
Democratic  Party  raises  his  voice  or  pro- 
posed to  the  legislature  that  Utah's 
right-to-work  law  be  repealed.  It  is 
ironic  that  they  would  come  to  the  Con- 
gress and  ask  us  to  repeal  It.  The  people 
of  Utah  are  not  willing  to  trade  this  free- 
dom for  the  specious  'free  rider"  argu- 
ment, or  the  glib  and  superficial  reason 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  "uniformity 
in  the  application  of  labor  laws  through- 
out every  State.  If  there  is  any  rea.son 
why  we  must  have  uniformity  on  this 
question,  tiie  people  say,  why  should  not 
the  uniformity  be  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
tecting individual  freedom  rather  than 
destroying  it?  If  we  must  have  uni- 
formity let  us  have  a  uniform  rule  which 
would  prohibit  compulsion  and  protect 
the  free  choice  of  our  people. 

PL1BL1C    IS    AWARE    OF    REAL    ISStTZ 

When  the  President,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  talk 
about  repealing  section  14<b)  in  the  in- 
terest of  "uniformity"  they  are  noi  giv- 
ing the  true  reason,  aiid  the  public  is 
not  being  deceived. 

As  Lincoln  said: 

The  people  are  always  much  nearer  the 
truth  than  the  politicians  suppose. 

The  political  comprehension  of  the 
American  public  is  not  so  obscure  that 
they  cannot  see  the  real  reason  why  this 
administration  insists  upon  repealing 
section  14(b).  That  reason,  they  know, 
is  simply  the  payment  of  a  political  debt 
to  satisfy  the  selfish  demands  of  the 
labor  leaders,  and  to  enhance  the  politi- 
cal effectiveness  of  these  labor  leaders. 
The  people  of  Utah,  as  well  as  other 
American  citizens,  can  rightly  ask 
whether  those  who  support  this  effort  to 
repeal  14(b)  have  betrayed  their  trust 
of  those  labor  leaders.  And  I  interpose 
here  to  observe  that  all  of  the  telegrams 
I  have  received  calling  for  the  repeal  of 
14<bi  have  come  from  the  oCBcials  of 
labor  unions — none  from  the  people 
themselves. 

The  people  know  that  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14<bi  is  not  in  their  best  interest, 
they  know  it  is  not  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  rank-and-file  worklngman  whose 
freedom  of  choice  will  be  denied,  and 
they  know  that  repeal  will  not  be  of 
benefit  to  any  segment  of  the  public 
other  than  that  very  small  minority  of 
union  officials  who  would  reap  harvest 
of  compulsory  dues  payments  from  ad- 
ditional millions  of  American  woriciny 
men  and  women. 

The  wide  cross  section  of  people  with 
whom  I  have  disciissed  this  issue  are 
deeply  offended  by  this  whole  idea. 
They  believe  that  no  private  group,  no 
matter  if  their  intentions  are  of  the 
purest,  should  have  the  authority  or 
power  to  deny  freedom  of  choice  to  the 
individual  worklngman  or  compel  him 
to  pay  money  for  his  fundamental  right 
to  work. 
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Let  (here  be  no  mistake  about  it,  the 
right  to  work  l£  a  fundamental  right. 
and  compulsory  unionism  Is  an  infringe- 
ment upon  that  right.  Contrary  to  the 
union  propagandiats,  the  right-to-work 
lawB  are  not  misnamed.  Nor  does  the 
title  "right  to  work"  nxlsrepresent  the 
tnie  purpose  of  these  laws.  Their  true 
and  only  purpose  Is  to  protect  the  in- 
dlvldiial  worker's  freedom  of  choice  In 
deciding  whether  to  Join  a  union  or  re- 
frain from  joining  a  union,  and  thereby 
protect  his  right  to  work  from  either  an 
emidoiyer  or  a  union  that  would  seek  to 
d^jVlTe  him  of  that  right  or  Impose  some 
condition  upon  it.  Union  propagandists, 
however,  faU  to  admit  that  right-to- 
work  laws  also  guarantee  a  man  the 
right  to  Join  a  union. 

coNwiTUTiONAi.   tasui 

The  right  to  work  concept  was  very 
well  expressed  a  few  years  ago  in  an 
opinion  written  by  Mr.  Justice  Terrell 
of  the  Florida  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Carpenters  District  Council  against 
Miami  Chapter,  Associated  General  Con- 
tractors. In  this  1952  decision  Justice 
Terrell  stated: 

The  right  to  work  is  equivalent  to  the 
right  to  eat  and  the  right  to  eat  and  provide 
raiment  for  hla  dependents  Is  mans  most 
dominant  urge.  In  a  free  country  like  ours 
■rich  a  right  should  not  depend  on  ones 
net.  color,  the  lodge,  craft,  church,  or  other 
organlutlons  to  which  he  belongs.  Such  a 
requirement  Is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our 
ln«tltutlons.  the  basis  on  which  our  democ- 
racy was  founded  and  every  impulse  of  the 
forefathers  who  gave  It  existence.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  more  out  of  harmony  with 
true  Amerlcanlam.  Membership  in  ones 
lodge,  cr»ft  or  church  may  be  a  means  of  en- 
larging spiritual,  cultxiral,  and  physical  as- 
•ets.  but  to  make  his  breed  depend  on  craft. 
or  cbtirch  membership,  would  be  the  worst 
•pedes  of  antl-Amertcanlsm. 

In  this  brief  statement  Justice  Terrell 
expresses.  I  believe,  the  feeUng  of  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans.  Most  Amer- 
icans feel  that  compulsory  unionism  Is 
an  Infringement  and  violation  of  the 
constitutional  rights  guaranteed  to  the 
dtiaens  of  this  Nation  bv  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

They  feel  that  compulsory  unionism  in 
operation  cuts  across  virtually  all  of  the 
basic  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution. 

They  feel  that  by  taking  money  from 
a  man  without  his  consent,  compulsory 
unionism  contravenes  the  principle  ex- 
pressed In  the  due  process  clause  in  the 
5th  and  14th  amendments  of  the  Coh- 
stltutlon. 

Compulsory  unionism  by  taking  money 
from  an  individual  to  be  used  for  the 
furtherance  of  political  and  Ideological 
causes  violates  the  freedom  of  speech 
guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment  of 
the  ConstltuUon. 

Compulsory  unionism  by  denying  a 
man  the  right  to  make  his  own  choice  in 
joining  or  declining  to  Join  a  particular 
group  violates  his  freedom  of  association 
as  guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment. 

Compulsory  unionism  by  forcing  mem- 
bership in  or  support  of  a  particular 
group  violates  the  privacy  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  guaranteed  in  the  ninth  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution. 

Compulsory  unionism  by  denying  In- 
dividual freedom  of  choice  attacks  the 
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very  foundation  of  the  structure  of  in- 
dividual liberty  upon  which  this  country 
was  built. 

HXarOtT     BACKS     VOLrNTART     UNIONISM 

It  is  well  to  remind  this  body  that 
every  elected  official  In  this  Govenmient 
has  taken  an  oath  to  uphold  and  sus- 
tain the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  I 
were  to  vote  to  repeal  section  14(b)  I 
would  not  only  be  acting  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  but  I  would  have 
failed  in  my  obligation  to  uphold  and 
support  the  Constitution  and  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  It  is  based.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  would  unequivocably 
hold  compulsory  unionism  contrary  to 
the  ideas  expressed  in  the  document  they 
so  carefully  drafted.  Evidence  of  this 
can  be  found  in  many  of  the  statements 
and  writings  of  the  Foundine  Fathers. 
They  would  have  rejected  the  free-rider 
argimient  for  compulsory  unionism  as 
they  rejected  the  free-rider  argument 
for  other  types  of  restrictions  on  indi- 
vidual liberty. 

A  good  example  of  this  was  provided 
in  the  year  1784  by  a  bill  introduced  m 
the  Virginia  Assembly  calling  for  a  tax. 
the  proceeds  of  which  would  be  used  for 
the  maintenance  of  religion — in  other 
words,  for  the  establishment  of  one  par- 
ticular church.  The  proposal  would  have 
required  all  Vlrsrinians — both  church 
members  and  nonmembers — to  pay 
the  tax.  and  supporters  of  the  bill  argued 
that  because  everyone  benefited  from  the 
influence  of  religion,  everyone  should 
contribute  to  its  support 

A  prnicipal  opponent  of  that  bill  was 
Jame.s  Madison,  wiio  was  lat.e'-  to  become 
the  fourth  President  of  the  United 
States     He  argued: 

The  same  authority  which  can  force  a 
citizen  to  contribute  for  the  support  of  any 
one  establishment  may  force  him  to  con- 
form to  .iny  othor  establishment. 

James  Madison  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
then  introduced  a  bill  for  i-eligious  free- 
dom which  in  its  pieamble  declared  that 
"to  comrx'l  a  man  to  furnish  contribu- 
tions of  money  for  the  propagation  of 
opinions  which  he  disbelieves  and  abhors 
is  sinful  and  tyrannical."  This  bill  was 
appropriately  adopted  by  the  Virginia 
Legislature  as  the  forerunner  of  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  belief  that  compulsory  unionism 
violates  constitutional  rights  has  been 
forcefully  expressed  by  present-day  au- 
thorities. For  example.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  William  O  Douglas  in  his  con- 
curring opinion  in  Machinists  Union 
against  Street,  a  1961  decision,  said: 

Once  an  assoclutlon  with  others  is  com- 
pelled by  the  facts  of  life,  special  safeguards 
are  necessary  lest  the  spirit  of  the  flrst. 
fourth,  and  fifth  amendments  be  lost  and 
we  all  succumb  to  regimentation.  I  ex- 
pressed this  concern  In  Public  Utilities  Co.  v. 
Pollak.  343  U.S  451.  467.  96  L  Ed.  1068,  1080 
72  S.  Ct.  813  (dlaeentlng  opinion),  where  a 
"captive  audience"  was  forced  to  listen  to 
•pectal  radio  broadcasts.  If  an  association 
Is  compeUed,  the  individual  should  not  be 
forced  to  surrender  any  matters  of  con- 
science, belief,  or  expression.  He  should  be 
aUowed  to  enter  the  group  with  his  own  flag 
flying,  whether  it  be  religious,  political,  or 
phlloeophlcal:  nothing  that  the  group  does 
should  deprive  him  of  the  privilege  of  pre- 


serving and  expressing  his  agreement,  dU- 
agreement,  or  dissent,  whether  It  coincidw 
with  the  view  of  the  group,  or  conflicts  with 
it  in  minor  cw  major  ways;  and  he  should 
not  be  reqtUred  to  finance  the  promotion  « 
causes  with  which  he  disagrees. 

In  a  debate  on  the  Universal  Declaratloc 
of  Human  Rights,  later  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  oo 
December  10,  1948,  Mr.  Malik  of  Lebanon 
stated  what  I  think  is  the  controlling  prin- 
ciple in  cases  of  the  character  now  before  u» 

"The  social  group  to  which  the  individual 
belongs,  may,  like  the  human  person  him- 
self, be  wrong  or  right:  the  person  alone 
is  the  Judge." 

This  means  that  membership  in  a  group 
cannot  be  conditioned  on  the  individual'* 
acceptance  of  the  group's  philosophy.  Other- 
wise, first  amendment  rights  are  required 
to  be  exchanged  for  the  group's  attitude, 
philosophy,  or  politics.  I  do  not  see  how 
that  is  permissible  under  the  Constitution. 
Since  neither  Ckmgress  nor  the  State  legis- 
latures can  abridge  those  rights,  they  can- 
not grant  the  power  to  private  groups  to 
abridge  them.  As  I  read  the  flrst  amend- 
ment, it  forbids  any  abridgment  by  Govern- 
ment whether  directly  or   Indirectly. 

The  collection  of  dues  for  paying  the  coetB 
of  collective  bargaining  of  which  each  mem- 
ber is  a  beneficiary  is  one  thing.  If,  how- 
ever, dues  are  used  or  assessments  are  made, 
to  promote  or  oppose  birth  control,  to  repeal 
or  increase  the  taxes  on  cosmetics,  to  pro- 
mote or  oppose  the  admission  of  Red  China 
Into  the  United  Nations,  and  the  like,  then 
the  group  compels  an  individual  to  support 
with  his  money  causes  beyond  what  gave  rise 
to  the  need  for  group  action. 

Writing  in  the  same  case.  Justice  Hugo 
Black  stated  in  his  dissenting  opinion: 

There  is.  of  course,  no  constitutional  rea- 
son why  a  union  or  other  private  group  may 
not  spend  its  funds  for  political  or  Ideologi- 
cal causes  If  its  members  voluntarily  Join 
it  and  can  voluntarily  get  out  of  it.  Labor 
unions  made  up  of  voluntary  members  free 
to  get  in  or  out  of  the  unions  when  they 
please  have  played  Important  and  useful 
roles  in  politics  and  economic  affairs.  How 
to  spend  its  money  is  a  question  for  each 
voluntary  group  to  decide  for  Itself  in  the 
absence  of  some  valid  law  forbidding  activi- 
ties for  which  the  money  is  spent.  But  a 
different  situation  arises  when  a  Federal  law 
steps  in  and  authorizes  such  a  group  to  carry 
on  activities  at  the  expense  of  persons  who 
do  not  choose  to  be  members  of  the  group 
as  well  as  those  who  do.  Such  a  law,  even 
though  validly  passed  by  Congress,  cannot 
be  used  In  a  way  that  abridges  the  specifi- 
cally defined  freedoms  on  the  flrst  amend- 
ment. And  whether  there  is  such  abridg- 
ment depends  not  only  on  how  the  law  Is 
written  but  also  on  how  It  works. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  federally 
sanctioned  union  shop  contract  here,  as  It 
actually  works,  takes  a  part  of  the  earnings 
of  some  men  and  turns  it  over  to  others,  who 
spend  a  substantial  ptirt  of  the  funds  so  re- 
ceived in  efforts  to  thwart  the  political, 
economic  and  ideological  hopes  of  those 
whose  money  has  been  forced  from  them 
under  authority  of  law.  This  injects  Federal 
compulsion  Into  the  political  and  ideological 
processes,  a  result  which  I  have  supposed 
everyone  would  agree  the  flrst  amendment 
was  particularly  Intended  to  prevent.  And 
it  makes  no  difference  If,  as  Is  urged,  politi- 
cal and  legislative  activities  are  helpful  ad- 
juncts of  collective  bargaining.  Doubtless 
employers  cotild  make  the  same  arguments 
In  favor  of  compulsory  contributions  to  an 
association  of  employers  for  use  In  political 
and  economic  programs  calculated  to  help 
collective  bargaining  on  their  side.  But  the 
argtmient  is  equally  unappealing  whoever 
makee  it.  The  stark  fact  Is  that  this  act  of 
Congress  U  being  used  as  a  means  to  exact 
money    from    these    employees    to    help   get 
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votes  to  win  elections  for  parties  and  candi- 
dstee  and  to  support  doctrines  they  are 
against.  If  this  Is  constitutional  the  flrst 
amendment  Is  not  the  charter  of  political 
and  religious  liberty  its  sponsors  believed  It 
to  be. 

The  court  ducked  the  constitutional 
(juestions  on  the  Machinists  Union  v. 
Street  case  on  a  much  narrower  base. 
Justice  Douglas  thought  they  should 
have  faced  their  question,  and  I  hope 
some  day  that  they  will. 

JUSTIFICATION     FOR     EXTENDED     DEBATE 

We  have  heard  much  lately,  Mr. 
President,  about  "government  by  con- 
sensus," and  we  are  constantly  told  that 
the  program  of  the  present  administra- 
tion is  a  program  which  represents  the 
consensus  of  the  various  groups  within 
our  society.  I  think  we  can  be  sure  of 
one  thing,  however,  and  that  is  that  the 
proposal  to  repeal  section  14(b)  Is  not 
part  of  any  consensus,  other  than  the 
consensus  of  the  labor  union  profes- 
sionals. Every  public  opinion  poll  shows 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  are  opposed  to  repeal,  and  I  feel 
that  we  have  a  duty  here  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  to  carry  out  the  will  of 
the  people  on  this  most  important  issue 
which  is  before  us  for  the  second  time  In 
as  many  years. 

And,  as  last  year,  the  debate  will  be 
on  the  motion  to  bring  up  H.R.  77. 

This  debate  has  been  organized  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  and  a 
number  of  Senators  from  both  parties 
because  the  American  people  have  de- 
manded it.  The  press  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  has  cheered  it.  Our  people 
and  our  press  both  know  that  this  is  a 
cause  in  defense  of  human  freedom. 
Yet,  it  is  ironical  that  the  debate  on  this 
issue  once  again  will  take  many  hours  of 
time,  which  the  Senate  undoubtedly 
could  spend  in  examining  other  issues  of 
major  importance.  This  debate  will  re- 
quire stamina  and  much  hard  work  to 
get  the  message  across.  My  colleagues 
and  I  will  not  shirk  from  that  responsi- 
bility. 

The  Nation  is  entitled  to  know  why 
this  debate  is  being  continued  during  the 
second  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 
Apparently,  it  is  because  the  Johnson 
administration  and  its  allies  have  once 
again  promised  those  favoring  compul- 
sory umonism  that  they  will  attempt  to 
repeal  the  right-to-work  law.  All  this 
despite  the  fact  that  having  failed  dra- 
matically last  year— they  should  know 
that  they  are  bound  to  fail  again  this 
year. 

They  have  Ignored  the  fact  that  last 
year  when  the  backers  of  repeal  at- 
tempted to  shut  off  debate,  they  not  only 
failed  to  gain  the  required  two-thirds 
majority,  they  also  failed  even  to  gain  a 
simple  majority. 

They  have  ignored  the  polls,  the  edlto- 
nals,  the  letters,  the  ground  swell  of  pub- 
lic opinion. 

They  have  also  ignored  the  fact  that 
most  Senators  would  like  to  leave  this 
issue  of  compulsory  unionism  on  the 
table  as  unwise  legislation  and  move  on 
to  greater  and  more  pressing  matters 
now  facing  our  people;  matters  such  as 
inflation,  taxes,  and  especially  that  brutal 
war  in  Vietnam. 
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They  have  Ignored  the  fact  that  repeal 
would  represent  another  serious  inva- 
sion of  the  Federal  Government  into  the 
rights  of  the  States  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. My  friend,  colleague,  and  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen], 
discussed  this  issue  at  great  length 
earlier  today. 

And  so,  here  we  are  again  going 
through  the  motions  of  explaining  to  the 
American  people  an  issue  on  which  the 
majority  have  clearly  already  made  up 
their  minds — but  on  which  someone  else 
is  failing  to  get  the  message.  None  are 
so  blind  as  they  who  will  not  see.  Evi- 
dence that  the  American  people  under- 
stand has  come  from  many  quarters; 
rich  and  poor,  members  of  imions  and 
nonmembers,  doctors  and  philosophers, 
lawyers  and  laymen,  businessmen,  and 
workers. 

One  of  the  most  thoughtful  presenta- 
tions of  what  the  American  people  clearly 
understand  has  come  to  me  from  Mr. 
O.  C.  Tanner,  a  prominent  Salt  Laker, 
who  has  an  unusually  broad  basis  of  ex- 
perience and  variety  of  vantage-point. 
He  is  at  once  a  professor  of  philosophy 
at  the  University  of  Utah,  a  member  of 
the  Utah  Bar  and  founder  and  president 
of  the  O.  C.  Tanner  Jewelry  Co.,  which 
is  the  largest  company  in  the  United 
States  manufacturing  industrial  service 
emblems. 

In  a  personalized  opening  of  his  state- 
ment— which  I  will  not  quote  in  its  en- 
tirety— Mr.  Taimer  wrote: 

I  do  not  feel  any  real  business  Interest  In 
14(b).  My  company  employs  many  people, 
all  of  whom  freely  and  Independently  de- 
cide for  themselves  the  basis  of  our  labor- 
management  relations. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Tanner  wrote: 

Like  all  great  Issues.  14(b)  has  two  sides, 
strongly  defended,  deeply  felt,  and  far-reach- 
ing in  consequences. 

Hopefully  and  modestly,  the  following  may 
pinpoint,  and  also  explain  (i)  why  14(b)  is 
so  controversial;  (2)  why  the  main  issue  of 
14(b)  Is  Important  to  (a)  the  success  of  the 
American  labor  movement,  (b)  the  success  of 
American  democracy. 

14(b)  raises  many  Issues.  Some  of  them 
are:  (1)  The  right  to  work.  (2)  the  free-rider 
problem,  (3)  majority  rule  of  union  de- 
mocracy, (4)  Federal  versus  States'  rights, 
(5)  economics  of  right- to-work  laws,  and  (6) 
political  obligations,  either  way. 

14(b)  Is  the  age-old  problem  of  Individual- 
ism versus  collectivism. 

Some  favor,  in  the  repeal  of  14(b).  what 
they  believe  is  the  larger  social  gain  of  a 
stronger  labor  movement.  Some  favor,  In 
retaining  14(b).  what  they  believe  is  the 
greater  Importance  of  individual  freedom. 

Questions  the  Congress,  and  all  of  us  ask 
of  14(b),  are  these: 

Which  side  is  right — or  more  right  than 

VFTOng? 

Which  side  Is  best  for  American  labor? 

Which  side  Is  best  for  our  democracy? 

Whatever  the  answer,  14(b)  should  be 
carefully  examined  for  one  great  purpose — 
Its  meaning  In  the  dally  lives  of  the  people 
involved. 

Such  an  approach,  if  carefully  done,  mfiy 
aid  In  clarity,  and  possibly  also.  In  under- 
standing. 

To  begin  with,  the  flrst  part  of  the  mean- 
ing of  14(b) .  for  the  worker  involved,  may  be 
explained  by  the  concept  of  "institution 
Joining." 

This  concept  of  Institution  Joining,  if 
clarified  may  get  at  the  controversy,  and 
also  explain  the  main  problem  of  14(b). 


All  Institutions,  and  all  Institution-Join- 
ing, for  simplicity,  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  kinds: 

First,  there  are  those  insUtutlons  which  do 
not  deeply  affect  the  individual  lives  of  their 
members — institutions  necessary  for  some 
service,  that  are  dues-collecting  and  which 
Impoee  certain  obligations,  but  institutions 
which  do  not  penetrate  deeply  into  an  Indi- 
vidual's life — his  ideas,  emotions,  and  per- 
sonal convictions. 

To  interpolate,  I  would  think  that 
servicemen's  clubs  or  luncheon  clubs,  to 
which  so  many  businessmen  belong, 
would  fall  into  the  category  of  institu- 
tions of  this  type. 

Then  there  are  other  Institutions,  whose 
requirements  are  intended  to  deeply  Involve 
the  inner  life  of  individual  members.  Such 
depth-institutions,  to  be  successful,  must 
profoundly  affect  a  member's  way  of  Ufe — 
approving  certain  ideas  while  condemning 
other  ideas,  praising  some  attitudes  and  con- 
demning others,  calling  at  times  for  great 
personal  sacrifices. 

If  I  may  Interpolate  again — and  call- 
ing for  a  high  degree  of  conformance. 

A  labor  union,  If  considered  carefully.  Is 
the  second  of  these  two  kinds  of  Institutions. 
It  is  necessarily  a  depth  institution,  deeply 
and  rightly  affecting  each  conscientious 
member's  ideas,  emotions,  convictions,  free- 
doms, and  responsibilities. 

Perhaps  next  to  reUglon.  good  unionism 
involves  the  individual  with  more  total  com- 
mitment than  any  other  Institution. 

Joining  a  union,  however  lightly  done  by 
many,  is  eventually  no  surface  affair  of  pay- 
ing dues  In  return  for  benefits  received. 

tJnionlsm,  both  In  the  joining  and  belong- 
ing, becomes  an  attempt  to  solve  many  ot 
life's  great  personal  and  social  problems:  The 
struggle  for  bread,  the  fight  for  Justice,  the 
rivalries  for  leadership,  the  arguments  of  pol- 
icy, the  uses  of  power,  the  payments  of  dues, 
and  the  sacrifices  of  strikes. 

Responsible  union  Joining  Is  no  light  deci- 
sion, with  easy  obligations,  and  indifferent 
consequences.  Perhaps  no  institution  Join- 
ing will  more  profoundly  affect  a  person's 
ideas,  emotions,  and  way  of  life. 

This  fact  involves  14(b)  In  the  ultimate 
issue  of  real  freedom — the  freedom  of  the 
inner  life — of  the  mind  and  spirit  of  man. 
This  fact  involvee  the  Congress  with  the 
problem  of  a  great  freedom  in  American  life. 

Some  freedoms  are  not  so  important,  such 
as  choices  of  economic  opportunities  and 
surface  decisions  of  everyday  living. 

Other  freedoms  are  about  a  person's  Ideas, 
private  Judgments,  individual  preferencea, 
personal  convictions — 

And,  I  may  interpolate,  personal  loyal- 
ties— 

here  is  the  greatest  freedom,  or  the  greatest 
coercion. 

A  labor  union,  and  therefore  14(b),  U 
involved  with  both  these  freedoms — eco- 
nomic freedoms,  but  also  the  Inner  freedoms 
that  are  InteUectual  or  moral  or  spiritual. 

The  free-rider  argument  is  the  simple 
Justice  that  he  who  receives  a  benefit  from 
the  efforts  and  expense  of  his  fellow  workers, 
should  help  to  pay  for  It.  When  this  fact 
is  established,  he  should  pay  his  share — In 
money  or  effort — but  not  in  loet  personal 
freedoms  of  the  mind,  that  or  a  lost  Job. 
Money  Justice  is  an  easy  problem  for  legis- 
lation. The  vastly  greater  problem  In  14(b), 
Is  the  preservation  of  personal  dignity. 

So  when  the  Congress  decides  14(b),  ifwlU 
be  Involved  with  the  meaning  of  depth  In- 
stltutton-Jolnlng  for  an  Individual  worker — 
the  meaning  this  has  for  the  Inner  life  of 
personal  freedom. 

The  ab6ve  analysis,  the  meaning  of  14(b) 
In  the  dally  lives  of  working  people,  this  Is 
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oalf  iwrtly  sxpUlned  by  the  concopt  of  In- 
•tttutloD-Jolnlng. 

"me  other  part  of  the  me&nlng  of  the  Lsaue 
of  14(b)  In  the  cUUy  lives  of  mlUloiu  of 
Americans,  la  the  kind  of  coercion  Involved. 
All  agree  that  14(b)  la  mainly  a  concern 
about  coercion.  But  what  Und  of  coercion? 
How  much  coercion?  What  la  the  nature  of 
thla  coercion?    How  powerful? 

To  be  sure,  all  agree  that  the  cause  of 
unionism  la  one  that  requires  a  strong  col- 
lective unity.  To  achieve  thla,  greet  Indl- 
Tldual  prisiures  are  necessary. 

Tbc  question  of  14(b)  u  thla:  How  far. 
how  much,  how  deep,  may  a  majority  of 
union  members  go,  In  order  to  achieve  the 
solidarity  reqxilred  for  success? 

What  pressure  applied  against  a  minority 
U  lagltlmatfl? 

What  pressure  applied  against  a  minority 
Is  nccessiye? 

14(b)  becomes  the  grave  Usue  of  whether 
the  power  of  Jobholdlng,  and  the  power  of 
Job  losing — such  a  power  used  by  a  majority 
In  coercing  a  minority — whether  this  la  ex- 
CMslve. 

The  argument  used  so  widely  by  those  who 
would  repeal  14(b) .  U  that  a  "majority  rule" 
Is  sound  democracy.  Is  It?  What  Is  the 
majority  trying  to  do?  How  much  rule,  how 
muob  coercion — In  what  realms,  and  by  what 
ctogree  of  coercion? 

Wlwther  a  majority  should  rule,  depends 
upon  what  the  "ruling"  la  about,  and  how 
the  "ruling"  u  used. 

Perbapa  next  to  force,  the  threat  of  loalng, 
or  Um  pranlM  of  keeping  a  job,  Is  the  ulti- 
mate co«rclon. 

Life's  great  struggle  U  for  bread.  Life's 
fraftt  fear  la  poverty.  Few  powers  can  match 
the  threat  of  failure,  or  the  promise  of  suc- 
cess. In  brsadwlnnlng. 

14(b)  already  permits  many  unions  to  bar- 
gain for  the  great  power  of  a  job,  or  no  Job. 
Tbo  Issue  of  repeal  of  14(b)  Is  whether  the 
OongresB,  our  Federal  Oovernment,  over  the 
expreesed  wishes  of  10  SUtes— whether 
tb«  CoDgresa  should  now  make  such  a  power- 
ful coercion  universal  In  American  life. 

It  U  one  thing  for  a  partisan  group  to 
praaaura  their  minority.  It  Is  a  more  serious 
matter  for  the  Oovernment  of  a  free  people 
to  legalise  this  partisan  coercion  against  a 
minority,  involving  perhaps  millions  of 
otkarwlao  unwilling  Americans. 

The  oonclualon  U  that  14(b)  Joins  two  Im- 
portant elements  In  the  Uves  of  working 
people:  (a)  Thalr  inner  personal  convictions, 
(b)  thalr  suooees  or  faU\ire  In  breadwln- 
nlng. 

These  two  elements  Involve  two  of  the  most 
Important  freedoms  In  their  dally  living ;  ( l ) 
Tbelr  freedom  of  mind,  of  decision;  (2)  their 
flr— <lom  of  economic  opportunity,  of  keep- 
tug  their  jobe. 

BepesLl  of  14(b)  would  make  a  national 
poUey;  namely,  that  economic  opportunity 
for  millions  of  Americans  will  be  dependent 
upon  that  kind  of  Inatltutlon-Jolnlng  that 
prefoaadly  affects  the  Inner  llvee  of  these 
same  millions  of  Americans. 

Finally,  the  last  important  question  of 
14(b)  la  whether  the  American  labor  move- 
mmt  will  be  helped  or  hurt  by  Its  repeal. 

Wherein  lias  the  suoceas  of  the  American 
labor  movement? 

With  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
Amerlcui  labor  movement  in  mind,  how  may 
the  iMuea  raised  by  14(b)  be  most  wisely 
decided  r 

With  apology,  I  attempt  my  reply  from  the 
background  of  my  dual  profeealonal  life— a 
pntfaMor  of  phUoeophy  and  president  of  a 
large  manufacturing  company.  This  back- 
ground necessarily  colors  my  vlewa,  so  It  is 
tmportant  that  it  be  mentioned. 

What  follows  would  be  my  reasoning.  If  I 
wer*  a  Amgreaman  attempting  to  solve 
14(b),  both  for  the  best  Interssti  of  our 
democracy,  and  alK>  the  best  Interests  of  the 
Ubor  movenent. 
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As  a  student  of  democrary.  I  have  reached 
one  rather  firmly  held  conclusion.  If  a  free 
people  would  remain  free  from  within — they 
must  avoid  Internal  corruptions  and  Internal 
tyrannies. 

Here  is  my  conclusion: 

To  remain  free  and  healthy,  the  govern- 
ment of  a  democracy  must  firmly  Insist  that 
all  Institutions,  all  special  Interest  groups. 
Including  business  and  labor — all  must  live 
and  prosper.  If  they  can.  by  the  hard  and 
difficult  teste  of  free,  open,  and  fair  competi- 
tion. 

The  pinpoint  of  the  wrong.  If  14(b)  Is 
repealed,  is  this: 

Our  Oovernment  would.  In  this  case,  aban- 
don the  healthy  competition  of  persuasion, 
for  an  unhealthy  coercion,  within  the  labor 
movement. 

In  earlier  years  our  labor  movement  needed 
special  Government  protecUon  and  encour- 
agement. Today,  under  the  present  NLRB, 
unions  are  able  to  grow  very  successfully, 
not  as  fast  and  as  much  as  they  desire  yet 
very  successfully. 

A  healthy  labor  movement  will  therefore 
be  more  successful  if  it  faces  the  following 
hard  and  difficult,  yet  healthy  competition  of 
the  following  three  forms: 

(1)  Winning  Individual  memberships  and 
personal  loyalties,  by  persuasion,  rather  than 
by  the  coercion  Involved  In  the  repeal  of 
14(b). 

(2)  Winning  union  elections.  In  competi- 
tion with  companies,  whose  manastement 
tries  to  outdo  the  unions  in  benefits  to 
workers.  Our  democracy  gains  by  thU  whole- 
some competition. 

(3)  By  proving  with  persuasion,  the  value 
of  imlonlam,  in  rlght-to-work  States. 

(The  above  three  forms  of  competition  are 
understandably  not  favored  by  union  leaders 
Very  naturally  they  will  avoid  the  harder 
labors  of  unionism  by  persuasion  In  f.^vor  cf 
easier  success.  If  14'bt  Is  repea'ed.  Bu' th^'r 
choice  la  not  the  last  word  for  a  Congresp- 
man  or  Senator.  The  last  word  Is  the  ulti- 
mate freedom  and  health  of  our  democracy  i 

While  unionism  will  be  strengthnned  In 
numbers,  finances,  and  political  Influences, 
If  14(b)  Is  repealed,  the  big  question  for 
Congress  Is  this: 

Will  unionism,  In  the  long  run.  be  healthier 
If  It  grows  (a)  by  persuasion?  (b)  or  by 
coercion? 

Which  of  these  two  kinds  of  unionism 
Lb  healthier  for  a  democracy — the  persuasive 
or  the  coercive? 

The  moral,  spiritual,  political  Issue  of  re- 
pealing 14(b)  Is  this: 

Since  the  health  of  a  democracy  la  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  Individual  free- 
dom, and  since  the  sickness  of  a  democracy 
Is  the  unnecessary  Increase  of  Individual  co- 
ercion. Is  there  now  great  urgency  for  the 
Congress  to  greatly  Increase  the  total  amount 
Of  coercion  In  American  life? 

Finally,  how  far,  how  deep,  how  power- 
fully, will  the  Congress  decide  to  Invade  the 
personal  life  of  an  Individual? 

All  the  freedom  there  is.  Is  known  only  by 
an  Individual. 

It  Is  appropriate  to  conclude  by  a  remind- 
er, that  the  BUI  of  Rights  was  added  to  the 
Constitution,  after  It  was  fully  realized  that 
a  majority  could  tjrrannlze  over  a  minority, 
quite  as  much  as  an  aristocracy  or  a  single 
dictator. 

ThlB  ends  the  very  truthful  dlscuaslon 
and  consideration  of  the  problem  before 
ua  by  r>r.  O.  C.  Tanner  writing  from  his 
mixed  point  of  view  as  philosopher,  em- 
ployer, and  lawyer. 

I  represent  the  State  of  Utah,  which 
lutf  had  a  rlght-to-work  law  on  its  books 
since  1955. 

I  shall  now  go  into  the  editorial  at- 
titude of  Utah  newspapers.    There  are 


five  dally  newspapers  in  Utah.  There 
has  never  been  a  prorepeal  editorial  In 
any  of  those  five  daily  newspapers. 

Shortly  after  last  October's  attempt  to 
gag  the  Senate  and  prevent  us  from  ex- 
plaining this  issue  to  the  American  peo- 
ple I  came  across  three  very  interesting 
editorials,  one  in  each  of  three  Utah  dally 
newspapers:  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  the 
Salt  Lake  Deseret  News,  and  the  Ogden 
Standard  Examiner. 

Because  of  the  message  these  editorials 
convey.  I  shall  read  them  into  the  Record 
for  the  edification  and  information  of 
the  Senate.  I  have  selected  first  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  of  Tuesday,  October  12,  1965. 

Thx  14(b)  Test  Votx  Justifies  Tabling 

ISSTTE 

The  vote  against  cloture  to  shut  off  debate 
on  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  fell  far  short  of  the  necessary  two-third* 
majority. 

Supporters  of  repeal  failed  even  to  muster 
a  B'mply  majority.  Of  92  Senators,  recorded, 
o;i'.j  43  voted  for  cloture.  47  against.  This 
wa.s  17  votef  short  of  a  require'l  two-thlrda 
majority  of  62  of  those  Senators  voting.  It 
Is  not  known  how  the  absent  eight  Senators 
would  have  voted,  but  even  had  they  all 
voted  favorably,  prorepeal  forces  would  still 
have  fallen  14  votes  short  of  the  needed  67 
votes. 

The  antlrepeal  vote  was  considerably 
greater  than  Senator  Dirksen,  minority 
leader  who  Is  master-minding  the  fight,  had 
predicted.  He  Indicated  he  was  only  certain 
of  perhaps  three  dozen  votes. 

Of  course  some  of  those  48  antlcloture 
votes  undoubtedly  were  not  so  much  against 
repeal  as  against  shutting  off  the  time-hon- 
ored senatorlul  privilege  of  unlimited  debate. 

VOTES  FOR   ADJOURMENT 

And  some,  accepting  the  reality  of  a  suc- 
cessful flUbiister,  were  really  voting  in  favor 
of  putting  the  Issue  over  to  next  January, 
winding  up  congressional  business,  and  going 
home. 

And  that  last  still  makes  good  sense. 

After  the  cloture  vote,  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mike  MAifsriELD  said:  "The  debate 
will  continue."  But  It  seems  obvious  neither 
he  nor  the  administration  has  much  heart  In 
It. 

The  President,  partially  Incapacitated  after 
his  gall  bladder  operation,  is  certainly  in 
no  position  to  twist  senatorial  arms.  Nor 
indeed  In  the  rebellious  mood  of  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  Is  there  much  reason  to 
think  he  could  accomplish  much  by  arm- 
twisting  were  he  physically  fit. 

Senator  Manstieij)  has  already  said  the 
President  would  not  apply  pressure  on  Sena- 
tors, and  that  he  himself  would  not  call  all- 
night  sessions  to  try  to  break  the  filibuster. 

These  statements,  and  the  strong  antl-clo- 
ture  vote,  doom  14(b)  repeal  at  this  session. 
Why,  then,  waste  more  time  carrying  on  a 
useless  debate? 

HOUSS  CLXAKING  CALKNDAB 

The  House  la  rapidly  clearing  up  Its  calen- 
dar and  may  be  ready  to  adjourn  by  the  end 
of  the  week.  The  Senate  has  considerably 
more  work  to  do  before  It  can  quit — and  It 
ought  to  get  to  It  without  any  further  pro- 
crastination In  a  useless  effort  to  bring  14(b) 
to  a  vote. 

We  would  hope  that,  despite  Mr.  Mans- 
nxLD's  announcement  that  debate  will  con- 
tinue, he  and  other  prorepeal  Senators  will 
now  decide  to  put  the  matter  over  to  tbe 
opening  of  the  3d  session  of  the  B9th 
Oongreas  In  January.  Senator  Mamstixu) 
prevloualy  had  aald:  "It  all  depends  on  tbe 
size  of  the  vote."  He  also  admitted:  "We 
have  no  rabbits  to  pull  out  of  the  hat." 
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Well,  the  vote  shows  clearly  there  were 
no  rabbits,  and  the  majority  against  cloture 
is  surely  strong  enough  to  justify  temporary 
retreat.  Prorepeal  forces  would  lose  nothing 
by  such  a  maneuver.  While  we  still  hope 
14(b)  can  be  retained  In  the  law,  advocates 
of  repeal  can  renew  the  fight  without  preju- 
dice next  year,  and  with  no  basis  for  a  charge 
of  bad  faith  from  their  organized  labor  sup- 
porters. 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  to  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "14(b)  Stays  on  the 
Books,"  published  in  the  Deseret  News 
of  Salt  Lake  City  on  October  12,  1965. 
It  reads  as  follows : 

14(b)  Stays  on  the  Books 

The  Senate's  smashing  defeat  of  the  m.ove 
to  cut  off  debate  on  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
reflects  a  new  mood  In  Congress. 

It  reflects  a  determination,  after  months 
of  meekly  rubberstamplng  the  administra- 
tion's proposals,  to  be  pushed  around  no 
longer. 

It  reflects  a  determination  that  the  Senate, 
once  described  as  the  "greatest  deliberative 
body  In  the  world,"  will  stand  on  the  dignity 
of  its  calling  and  make  its  own  decisions. 

It  reflects  an  awareness  of  the  undeniable 
fact  that  the  great  majority  of  Americans 
feel  that  there  should  be  no  further  tamper- 
ing with  the  Taft-Hartley  law  and  no  more 
coercion  on  workers  to  Join  labor  unions  as 
a  condition  of  employment. 

And  It  reflects  the  fact  that  Senators  have 
long  memories.  They  recall  how  another 
President  was  Indebted  to  the  union  politi- 
cal machine,  how  he  threw  his  entire  weight 
Into  an  effort  to  kill  the  original  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  how  his  veto  was  overridden  by  Con- 
gre'P,  and  how  even  the  labor-strong  State 
of  Ohio  repudiated  him  by  overwhelmingly 
re'^lert'nt;  his  major  opponent  In  that  fight. 
Sen.-iior  Robert  A.  Taft. 

Appircntly,  many  Senators  remembered 
that  1950  election,  and  got  the  message. 

Incidentally,  it  was  in  that  election 
that  I  came  to  the  Senate  over  the  op- 
position of  organized  labor  groups  in 
ray  State.   I  continue  to  read : 

There  Is  such  a  thlag  as  a  special  Interest 
group  throwing  its  weight  around  too 
heavily,  to  the  point  where  independent- 
minded  men,  both  lawmakers  and  con- 
stituents, stand  up  and  rebel.  That  point 
apparently  had  been  reached  in  respect  to 
the  14(b)  repeal  drive.  The  cloture  vote 
would  seem  to  have  stopped  it  cold. 

It  now  remains  for  the  repeal  supporters 
to  admit  the  defeat  and  clear  the  way  to 
table  this  measure,  get  on  to  the  remaining 
few  essential  measures,  and  adjourn.  Among 
the  remaining  bills  are  several  essential  to 
the  West.  They  Include  a  reenactment  of 
sugar  legislation  wiilch  is  now  expiring,  the 
public  works  appropriation,  which  Includes 
the  central  Utah  project,  and  others.  Cer- 
tainly western  Senators  should  now  use  their 
Influence  to  get,  14(b)  promptly  out  of  the 
way  and  get  to  these  vital  measures. 

Then,  let  Senators  and  Representatives  get 
back  to  their  constituents  and  find  out  first- 
hand how  they  feel  about  right  to  work.  It 
Is  a  fairiy  safe  bet  that  after  this  experience, 
and  with  an  election  coming  up  next  fall, 
there  will  be  a  considerably  different  attitude 
t<5ward  this  issue  In  the  1966  Congress. 

This  issue  has  been  an  education  In  the 
democratic  process.  Despite  the  way  the 
House  caved  In  to  administration  persuasion, 
"nd  despite  the  unremitting  pressure  of 
organized  labor,  the  bill  failed  to  get  over  Its 
last  remaining  hurdle.  A  man's  faith  in  the 
*ay  we  do  business  In  Congress  Is 
•trengthened. 

Two  days  later,  the  Ogden  Standard- 
i-xaminer  published  an  editorial  entitled 


"First  Round  Battle  Victory  on  14(b)." 
It  reads  as  follows : 

riRST  Round  Battle  Victokt  on  14(b) 

The  first  round  of  the  fight  to  preserve 
States'  rights  to  retain  "rlght-to-work" 
clauses  In  their  labor  regulations  is  over. 

It's  a  victory  for  those  forces  who  believe 
that  affiliation  with  a  labor  union  Is  a  volun- 
tary privilege,  not  an  obligation. 

But  the  overall  battle  is  not  finished. 

It  will  be  resumed  in  January  when  the 
2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress  convenes  In 
Washington.  So  the  temporarily  victorious 
supporters  of  "right  to  work"  have  only  mo- 
mentary cause  for  rejoicing — they  should 
not  let  down  their  guards. 

The  first  round  success  In  the  campaign  to 
retain  section  14(b) — the  "rlght-to-work" 
clause — in  the  Taft-Hartley  Labor  Act  came 
late  Tuesday  when  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mike  Mansfield  conceeded  he  could  not 
achieve  repeal  at  this  session. 

Senator  Mansfteld's  decision  was  a  case  of 
bowing  to  the  Inevitable.  In  a  test  vote 
Monday,  only  45  Senators  were  in  favor  of 
ending  the  filibuster  that  had  been  mounted 
against  the  repeal.  Forty-seven  Senators 
voted  for  the  "talkathon"  to  continue.  If 
necessary 

With  the  filibuster — and  repeal  of  14(b)  — 
now  sidetracked,  both  the  Senate  and  House 
can  get  on  with  other  vital  legislation.  Ad- 
journment by  the  end  of  next  week  is  now 
possible. 

Defeat  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's 
effort  to  steamroller  the  14(b)  repeal  through 
Congress  this  year  is  a  blow  to  the  prestige 
of  both  the  President  and  the  bosses  of  orga- 
nized labor. 

A  spokesman  for  a  major  lnde{)€ndent 
union  blamed  both  Mr.  Johnson  and  the 
AFL-CIO  for  failure  of  the  repeal  campiUgn. 

He  asserted  that  the  President  could  have 
"broken  the  filibuster"  on  14(b)  by  the  same 
arm-twisting  tactics  he  used  to  cut  off  debate 
earlier  on  the  civil  rights  bill. 

The  Chief  Executive  didn't  make  an  all-out 
push,  this  observer  added,  because  the  AFL- 
CIO  failed  to  stir  enough  grass  roots  pres- 
sure on  Congress  or  the  White  House. 

On  the  other  hand  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous swell  of  opposition  to  rej>eal  of  14(b). 
Senator  Minority  Leader  Everett  M.  Dirksen, 
leader  of  the  filibuster,  and  his  colleagues 
had  literally  reams  of  editorials  and  letters 
to  read  against  the  repealer. 

Utah's  two  Democratic  Congressmen,  Rep- 
resentative David  S.  King  and  Senator  F^ank 
E.  Moss,  were  subjected  to  considerable  pres- 
sure from  home.  Representative  King  vot«d 
for  repeal.  Senator  Moss  consistently 
favored  dlsoardlng  section  14(b)  and,  to  the 
end,  said  he  would  vote  for  repeal  when  and 
If  he  had  the  opportunity 

This  pressure  to  retain  the  "rlght-to-work" 
law  win  not  relent  as  Senator  Moss  and  Rep- 
resentative King  come  back  to  Utah  between 
sessions. 

It  shouldn't 

Utah  Is  one  of  the  19  States  that  have 
"rlght-to-work"  provisions  In  their  labor  laws, 
giving  employees  a  choice  of  whether  they 
wish  to  Join  a  union  or  desire  to  remain  inde- 
pendent of  union  affiliation. 

Utahanh  would  lose  this  choice  If  section 
14(b)  is  tossed  into  the  legislative  garbage 
dump 

Not  long  after  we  defeated  the  ad- 
ministration effort  to  repeal  section 
14(b)  Just  4  short  months  ago,  there 
came  to  my  Washington  oflBce  a  very  in- 
terest'ng  telegram  from  a  number  of  citi- 
zens in  Provo,  Utah,  I  have  already 
shown  that  telegram  to  Senators  and 
stretched  it  out  across  the  well  of  the 
Senate.  It  had  2,000  signatures  affixed 
thereto,  and  I  assume  that  every  per- 


son who  signed  it  psdd  for  that  privilege. 
The  telegram  has  been  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr,  President,  as  the  right-to-work 
question  goes  through  the  legislative  mill 
in  Congress,  the  Nation's  editorial  writ- 
ers, opinionmakers,  and  columnists,  took 
pen  in  hand  and  set  their  thoughts  down 
on  paper. 

I  have  just  read  three  editorials,  one 
from  each  of  the  three  largest  Utah 
dailies. 

I  have  here  today  a  few  more  articles 
from  Utah  newspapers.  Included  among 
them  are  articles  from  all  five  Utah 
daily  newspapers,  a  number  from  some 
of  the  Utah  weeklies,  and  from  a  Salt 
Lake  City  radio  station. 

I  have  also  been  Informed  that  an  un- 
official survey  was  taken  In  Utah  during 
the  past  month  or  so  and  every  weekly 
and  daily  newspaper  In  the  State  Is  for 
retention  of  our  right-to-work  laws. 

I  think  the  Senate  will  find  some  of 
these  articles  and  editorials  very  inter- 
esting .  They  began  to  appear  in  October 
1964,  before  the  presidential  election  of 
that  year,  and  continued  down  to  the 
present. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  intention  at 
this  point  to  begin  reading  from  these 
editorials.  That  would  require  another 
hour  or  so. 

When  the  majority  leader  left  the 
Chamber,  earlier,  he  gave  to  me  the  re- 
sponsibility of  closing  the  session  tonight. 
He  suggested  that  I  should  not  exercise 
that  privilege  until  5  o'clock.  It  is  now 
within  7  minutes  of  that  time,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  divide  my  material  in  two 
obviously  awkward  situations. 


MESSAGE  FROM  TIIE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  United 
States  Code  6968(a),  the  Speaker  had 
appointed  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Prkdel,  Mr. 
MiNSHALL,  and  Mr.  King  of  New  York,  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10 
United  States  Code  4355(a) ,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Tkague,  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Natcher,  Mr.  Lipscomb,  and  Mr.  Pirnie, 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  message  further  Informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  46  United  States  Code  1126c,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Caret  and 
Mr.  Mailliard  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  Informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  14 
United  States  Code  lM(a),  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  St.  Owge  and  Mr. 
Wyatt  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Vis- 
itors to  the  UJ3.  Coast  Guard  Academy, 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  10  United  States  Code  »35f(a),  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Rogcrs  of 
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Cbkrado,  Mr.  Plyiit,  Mr.  Laixd,  and  Mr. 
DOLS.  u  Dkembers  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  US.  Air  Force  Academy. 
on  th«  put  of  the  House. 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
HEALTH 

Mrs.  NEUBERQER.  Mr.  President. 
during  the  congressional  recess  I  at- 
tended the  White  House  Conference  on 
Health.  This  gathering  of  distinguished 
leaders  In  health  and  welfare  and  health 
profesaknu  education  responded  over- 
whelmlngly  to  two  fine  addresses  by  Sec- 
retary Oftrdner  and  the  Surgeon  General, 
Dr.  WllUam  Stewart. 

Secretary  Gardner  spoke  of  the  In- 
JoantloaB  in  the  new  legislation  which 
forau  a  creative  partnership  between 
health  professions,  universities,  hospitals, 
and  other  Institutions  in  the  health  field. 
Among  these  Innovations  he  cited: 

The  Inclusion  of  health  insurance  In  the 
•ocUU  Mcurlty  program  la  surely  aa  signifi- 
cant In  terms  of  social  Innovation,  as  the 
adoption  of  th*  original  program  30  years  ago 

Mr.  President.  I  might  add  that  there 
are  Innovations  taking  place  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  to  organization  and  admin- 
istration which  I  think  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  wide  scope  of  programs  handled 
through  this  important  department  of 
our  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  Secretary  Gard- 
ner be  Included  in  the  Ricoan  following 
my  remarks. 

Dr.  wnUam  H.  Stewart  established  the 
theme  of  the  conference  when  he  said: 

Today  we  aspire  and  fully  Intend  to  make 
the  bwt  health  aervlcea  readily  acceasible  to 
all  who  need  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Stewart's  statement  be  in- 
cluded In  the  Riooco  following  my  re- 
marks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rccoio,  as  follows: 

A  OasAT  Ifovx  FoawABo  > 

(By  John  W.  Oardner.  Secretary  of  Health. 

Uueatlon.  and  Welfare) 

If  the  aheer  gathering  together  of  eminent 
and  talented  people  can  Uunm  the  success 
of  a  conference,  this  one  Is  going  to  be  great. 
I  aettmate  that  there  la  enough  Intelligence 
and  experience  and  dedication  packed  Into 
this  room  today  to  transform  our  future— 
tf  tt  could  be  effectively  released.  But  since 
no  one  knows  what  the  results  of  such  an 
eiploeloD  might  be,  perhaps  It's  fortunate 
that  oonfwenoea  are  leas  than  perfectly  ef- 
fletent  tnatruments  for  the  release  of  Ideas 
and  •aacgy. 

In  any  earn,  I  look  forward  to  an  exciting 
Oonfarenoe. 

In  bla  book.  "Tear  of  OecUlon."  Bernard 
de  Vote  wrote:  "Sometlmee  there  are  ex- 
naerttngly  brief  periods  which  determine  a 
long  future.  The  affaln  of  nations  are 
shaped  by  tbe  actions  of  men,  and  sometimes, 
lookint  back,  we  can  understand  which  ac- 
tions were  deelslve." 

DeVoto'a  year  of  decision  was  18M.  a  year 
of  westward  march  and  external  crisis  for  tbe 

'  As  dellverad  at  the  White  House  Confer- 
eaee  on  Haatth,  Bhoreham  Hotel,  Wasblng- 
taa,  D.O..  Wedneeday.  Ifor.  8.  1908,  9;80  ajn., 
aa.t. 


United  States.  Events  move  more  swiftly 
today.  In  the  turbulent  world  of  the  mld- 
20th  century,  every  year  Is  a  year  of  decision. 
Yet  there  are  areas  of  demarcation  and 
resolution  which  can  be  fixed  firmly  in  a 
period  of  time.  We  now  stand  at  such  a 
period  In  the  field  of  health  Surely  future 
historians  will  look  back  and  say  that  1965 
was  a  year  of  decisive  action  for  the  health 
of  the  American  people. 

The  decision  began  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  His  ardent  belief  that 
we  could  do  a  better  Job  in  health  set  the 
tone,  •^t  Is  imperative,"  he  said  In  the  first 
of  his  special  messages  to  the  Congress, 
"that  we  give  first  attention  to  our  opportu- 
nities— and  our  obligations — for  advancing 
the  Nation's  health.  Kor  the  health  of  our 
{>eople  Is.  Inescapably,  the  foundation  for 
the  fulfillment  of  our  aspirations." 

And  so  a  remarkably  productive  CJongrees 
enacted  a  series  of  laws  which  paved  the 
way  for  advances  In  every  area  of  health. 

The  sheer  volimie  Is  Impressive.  Since 
the  start  of  the  89th  Congress,  at  least  12 
major  pieces  of  health  legislation  have  been 
enacted.  Several  of  these  measures  have 
multiple  provisions,  so  that  almoet  2  dozen 
separate  programs  are  affected.  In  addi- 
tion, health  was  an  important  component  of 
other  major  legislation — the  poverty  and 
area  redevelopment  programs,  for  example. 
All  of  these  measures  are  worthy  of  note. 
Several  that  have  received  little  notice  would 
have  earned  star  billing  in  any  lesser  year. 

To  grasp  the  dimensions  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  we  need  to  stand  back  a  bit. 
We  need  to  see  the  trends  reflected  In  the 
legislation,  the  pattern  that  emerges  from 
the  details. 

If  the  Oreat  Society  is  to  mean  anything  it 
must  mean  something  for  the  quality  of  our 
lives.  And  health,  as  all  of  us  except  the  very 
young  have  had  occasion  to  know,  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  quality  of  our  lives. 
It  Is  both  an  end  and  a  means  In  the  quest 
for  quality.  It  Is  desirable  for  Its  own  sake, 
but  it  Is  also  fundamental  If  people  are  to  live 
creatively  and  constructively.  Health  frees 
the  Individual  to  live  up  to  his  potential. 

We  have  said  that  the  good  life  is  poeslble. 
not  only  for  the  favored  few  but  for  all  the 
people.  And  we  have  said  that  each  person 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  fulfill  the 
possibilities  that  are  In  him.  That  Is  why  we 
seek  to  arrange  things  so  that  every  American 
will  enjoy  the  liberation  and  fulfillment  that 
Is  poeslble  through  education  And  that  Is 
why  we  should  strive  to  make  the  blessings  of 
health  Just  as  widely  available 

But  we  have  been  slow  to  see  health  In 
that  light.  Over  the  past  50  years,  during 
which  we  have  taken  truly  extraordinary 
•teps  to  make  education  available  to  all.  we 
have  moved  relatively  slowly  in  making  the 
best  health  care  universally  available.  And 
that  is  the  first  significance  of  the  1965 
health  legislation  At  last  we  have  made 
a   great   move   forward 

With  that  as  background,  we  can  discern 
several  other  common  threads  in  the  recent 
health  legislation 

First,  comprehensiveness.  In  strategy  as 
well  as  vision.  In  the  past,  our  attack  often 
has  been  piecemeal,  fragmentary.  We 
thought  In  negatives  as  we  reacted  to  prob- 
lems that  threatened  to  overwhelm  us.  The 
familiar  word  was  "control."  We  built  a 
fence  around  disease  and  contained  it 

Mutual  protection  is  still  efsential.  of 
course,  but  we  have  moved  beyond  it  Today 
we  view  our  responsibility  in  terms  of  ad- 
vancing the  human  condition  as  well  as  con- 
trolling disease.  Our  focus  U  on  the  larger 
problem,  the  individual  and  his  place  In 
society. 

Our  approach  to  the  practical  probelms 
Of  advancing  the  health  fields  matches  the 
comprehensiveness  of  our  vision  We  go  at 
It    through    research,    through    education. 


through  the  construction  of  facilities 
through  demonstration  programs,  through 
the  delivery  of  services,  and  so  on. 

Another  consideration  worthy  of  comment 
In  the  recent  legislation  is  the  way  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  formed  a  crea- 
tive partnership  with  the  health  professions 
the  universities,  the  hospitals,  and  a  wide 
range  of  other  Institutions  In  the  health 
fields.  The  great  debate  about  Federal  re- 
sponsibility in  health  is  well  on  the  way  to- 
ward being  resolved.  The  responsibility  u 
Inescapable,  but  It  must  never  lead  to  Fed- 
eral domination.  Rather  It  must  express 
Itself  in  the  creation  of  fruitful  patterns  of 
collaboration  between  Federal,  State,  local, 
and  nongovernmental  Interests. 

Finally,  I'd  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
Innovative  aspects  of  the  new  legislation.  It 
Is  not  simply  more  of  the  s.ame.  We  are  do- 
ing new  and  different  things.  And  we  are 
doing  things  differently. 

We  have  known  for  a  long  time,  for  ex- 
ample, that  older  people,  who  are  so  vulner- 
able to  long  and  costly  Illnesses,  needed  help 
In  meeting  their  medical  expen.ses.  We 
struggled  for  years  to  find  a  formula  that 
would  protect  their  economic  security  with- 
out Impairing  the  Integrity  of  the  medical 
profession  or  the  dignity  of  the  individual. 

The  medicare  law  does  this  by  using  the 
time-tested  insurance  mechanisms  of  social 
security. 

The  Inclusion  of  health  Insurance  In  the 
social  security  program  Is  surely  as  signifi- 
cant in  terms  of  social  Innovation,  as  the 
adoption  of  the  original  program  30  years 
ago. 

But  the  significance  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965  Is  not  limited  to  medi- 
care. The  act  represents  a  commitment  to 
the  young  as  well  as  to  the  aged.  It  expands 
the  Kerr-MlUs  medical  assistance  program 
and  extends  It  to  other  needy  groups.  It 
launches  new  programs  of  health  services  for 
children  of  Impoverished  families.  And, 
most  Important  of  all.  It  calls  for  standards 
of  health  care.  Standards  established  for 
treating  patients  under  the  health  Insurance 
program  will  ultimately  mean  better  care  for 
all  patients.  In  short,  the  new  law  is  a 
powerful  afBrmative  force  for  improved 
health  practice  In  the  United  States. 

The  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  Ipg- 
Islation  represents  a  genuinely  innovative 
step  in  public  policy.  For  years,  we  have  been 
seeking  a  mechanism  to  make  the  best  in 
medical  care  available  to  all  the  people.  We 
have  searched  for  a  practical  method  to  dis- 
tribute new  knowledge  widely  and  quickly. 
We  have  sought  v/ays  to  fuse  the  largely  iso- 
lated worlds  of  research,  education,  and  medi- 
cal care. 

The  new  legislation  Is  designed  to  help  do 
all  these  things.  It  will  create,  across  our  Na- 
tion, regional  programs  to  bring  together  the 
best  In  medical  research  with  the  best  In 
medical  care  for  heart  disease,  cancer,  and 
stroke.  Through  these  programs  doctors  will 
be  able  to  draw  up>on  highly  specialized 
knowledge  and  equipment  for  the  benefit  of 
their  patients.  When  the  program  reaches 
full  fruition,  every  patient  will  have  access 
to  the  latest  in  early  detection,  in  surgery, 
in  treatment,  in  rehabilitation.  Every  doc- 
tor will  have  the  opportunity  to  receive  ad- 
vanced training  In  the  skills  that  will  help 
him  treat  his  patients  better. 

It  looks  as  though  we  may  also  be  turning 
a  comer  In  our  efforts  to  combat  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  physical  environment.  Hereto- 
fore, we  have  been  picking  up  the  plecet. 
frantically  seeking  to  stem  a  tide  of  pollution 
which  haa  often  reached  crisis  proportloni. 
We  are  no  longer  content  with  a  flnger-in- 
the-dlke  operation.  Oxir  aim  now  Is  to  bait 
pollution  before  it  starts.  Under  the  M* 
legislation  the  Government  Is  for  the  flu* 
time  Involved  In  setting  standards  of  water 
quality  and  controlling  automobile  exhausts 
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It  is  against  the  backdrop  of  developments 
such  as  these  that  the  President  has  called 
this  Conference. 

Walter  Uppmann  recently  said  that  the 
actxlevements  of  the  89th  Congress  are  "a  se- 
ries of  promlssc«-y  notes."  That  is  most 
certainly  true  In  the  field  of  health.  Tou 
a.nd  I  must  honor  those  promissory  notes. 
The  tough  Job  Is  stlU  ahead  of  us. 

Within  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  we  are  tooling  up  for  our 
new  responsibilities,  and  it  Is  a  huge  task. 
As  part  of  this  task  we  are  reexamining  the 
way  we  are  organized.  I  have  asked  the  Sur- 
geon General  to  review  thoroughly  the  or- 
ganization of  health  activities  under  his 
Jurisdiction  and  their  relationship  to  other 
health  programs  In  the  Department  and  else- 
w.here.  To  help  him  In  this  Job,  I  have  ap- 
pointed a  small  committee  of  distinguished 
a.-'.d  informed  citizens. 

We  shall  move  expeditiously  to  resolve  our 
internal  problems.  But  with  respect  to  our 
broader  relationships,  we  want  your  help  In 
defining  our  most  appropriate  role.  We  need 
to  know  how  we  can  work  more  closely  with 
practitioners  and  with  hospitals,  medical 
schools,  and  local  agencies.  We  need  to  learn 
how  we  can  develop  the  Federal  partnership 
with  these  groups  and  agencies  in  such  a 
wjv  as  to  help  them  grow  but  without  sub- 
ordinating them  or  endangering  their  au- 
lonomy.  And  they  need  to  learn  how  to  play 
their  role  as  creative  partners  determined  to 
preserve  their  integrity  and  Independence 
but  also  determined  to  value  the  public  good 
above  their  own  vested  interests.  This  will 
take  statesmanship  as  well  as  dedication  to 
a  common  goal. 

Statesmanship  will  also  be  needed  In  edu- 
cation for  the  health  professions.  I  am 
happy  to  see  that  you  are  devoting  your  first 
morning's  disctission  to  this  crucial  question. 
Our  medical  future  can  be  no  brighter  than 
f.-.e  men  and  women  who  will  provide  the 
skills  and  services  that  we  need. 

Progress  in  health  depends  also  on  the 
strengthening  of  otir  society.  There  are 
limits  to  what  we  can  accomplish  in  health 
as  long  as  poverty,  ignorance,  and  discrimi- 
nation exist.  These  conditions  not  only 
aggravate  but  often  create  health  problems. 

People  need  to  seek  out  health  services  and 
use  them  wisely,  and  for  this  they  need  edu- 
cation. They  must  know  when  to  see  a  doc- 
tor. Tney  need  a  certain  level  of  knowledge 
to  follow  the  doctor's  Instructions  accurately. 
Yet  the  poor  and  the  segregated,  bypassed  as 
surely  by  educational  and  social  advances  as 
by  modern  medical  progress,  may  be  unaware 
of  health  resources  and  uncertain  of  their 
worth. 

How  can  we  break  this  vicious  circle? 

Or  to  put  the  question  in  positive  terms, 
and  terms  that  open  up  considerably  broader 
vistas,  how  can  we  design  a  society  that  will 
advance  the  physical  and  mental  health  of 
the  Individual? 

You  may  say:  "Why,  we're  Just  on  the 
Onnk  of  such  a  society."  But  of  course  It's 
not  at  all  clear  what  we're  on  the  brink  of. 

Our  technology  has  showered  us  with 
m;.terial  riches.  Few  of  us  would  turn  back 
the  clock  and  do  without  the  cities  and  fac- 
tories and  automobiles  and  computers  which 
our  modern  technology  makes  possible.  Yet 
tn«  price  is  high.  We  live  In  a  world  of 
machines,  of  noise,  of  pollution,  of  tensions, 
M  t)rui8ed  and  fragmented  lives.  We  must 
^n  to  capture  the  benefits  of  technology 
without  losing  our  IdenUty  or  Individual 
^»-lty.  And  thU.  too.  Is  essential  In  a 
■ociny  that  aspires  to  greatness. 

Those  of  you  assembled  here  today  repre- 
«ent  the  highest  levels  of  leadership  in  Amer- 
«an  health,  i  know  that  the  key  questions 
o*ve  concerned  you.  And  I  know  you  are 
aware  of  the  stakes.    I  want  to  thank  you  aU 

«!,'„/°'"^"*'   *""*   ^  '^"^   you   a  successful 
conference. 


Bdttc&tion    roe   thk    Hxalth    PaoneflKwa  ^ 
(By  William  H.  Stewart,  MX).,  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, Public  Health  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare) 
We  are  convened  as  the  heirs  to  remark- 
able progress  In  health  and  medicine.    Our 
inheritance  is  bountiful,  meastu-ed  In  terms 
not  only  of  growth  In  scientific  capability 
but  also  of  growth  in  social  philosophy  re- 
lated to  health. 

The  scientific  advance  haa  been  widely 
heralded.  By  comparison,  the  dramatic 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  otir  think- 
ing has  come  quietly,  without  benefit  of 
trumpets.  But  it  Is  the  more  significant  of 
the  two.  Yesterday  we  tacitly  accepted  a 
limited  challenge— to  make  health  services 
available  to  most  of  the  people,  mow  of  the 
time.  Today  we  aspire  and  fully  Intend  to 
make  the  best  health  services  readily  acces- 
sible to  all  who  need  them. 

Forging  a  way  to  match  our  national  will 
Is  the  unwritten  charge  before  this  White 
House  Conference  convened  by  President 
Johnson  as  an  expression  of  his  own  deep 
concern  with  the  challenge  of  better  health 
for  the  American  people. 

To  my  mind  It  Is  most  appropriate  that 
the  opening  discussions  of  this  Conference 
should  be  directed  toward  health  professions 
education.  For  health  manpower  will  shape 
and  limit  the  health  care  we  provide  and 
the  health  protection  we  afford  to  the  Amer- 
Icm  people  In  the  years  ahead.  Thus,  your 
Conference  planners  have  properly  put  "first 
things  first. 

Moreover,  In  terms  of  health  manpower 
this  Conference  Is  particularly  timely.  The 
time  has  come  for  us  to  turn  a  sharp  cor- 
ner In  our  thinking  about  education  for  the 
health  disciplines. 

Thus  far,  faced  with  manpower  shortages 
and  recognizing  a  growing  need,  we  have 
concerned  otirselves  primarily  with  "Educa- 
tion for  how  many?"  We  have  been  largely 
preoccupied  with  quantity. 

Now,  I  strongly  believe,  it  Is  time  for  us 
to  focus  sharply  on  the  nature  of  the  train- 
ing we  provide.  I  urge  you.  In  your  dis- 
cussions this  morning,  to  give  higher  priority 
to  the  question,  "Education  for  what?" 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  the  quantita- 
tive battle  is  far  from  won.  The  decisive  leg- 
islative actions  of  recent  years  are  merely  a 
beginning.  Years  must  pass  before  the  first 
products  of  the  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  and  the  Nurse  Training 
Act  become  working  members  of  our  health 
resource.  For  those  of  you  who  represent 
academic  medicine,  the  end-point  of  the 
legislative  process  is  your  starting  point. 

Nevertheless,  the  battle  for  adequate  num- 
bers is  well  Joined.  A  few  critical  gaps  re- 
main—most notably,  perhaps,  among  the 
top-level  disciplines  allied  to  medicine.  New 
mechanisms  and  Incentives  are  needed  to  in- 
crease our  supply  of  physical  therapists,  oc- 
cupational therapists,  medical  record  li- 
brarians, and  others  whose  skills  are  more 
in  demand  with  every  passing  year. 

But  even  If  we  reach  the  mlllenlal  dav 
when  every  category  of  health  manpower  is 
adequately  manned,  we  shall  have  done  only 
part  of  the  Job.  The  other  part,  the  harder 
part.  Is  to  tune  our  training  and  use  of  medi- 
cal manpower  to  the  changing  needs  of  the 
people  we  serve 

All  of  us  who  have  a  hand  In  shaping 
education  for  the  health  professions  take 
pride  In  the  axiom  that  the  training  we  pro- 
vide today  shapes  the  medical  care  pattern 
of  tomorrow.  But  If  we  are  to  make  good 
on  this  claim,  we  must  also  accept  the  corol- 
lary— that  the  medical  care  needs  of  tomor- 
row must  shape  the  training  of  today. 
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I  hope  that  in  your  brief  dlacuasions  this 
morning,  and  in  your  long  hours  of  work  at 
home  after  the  conference  U  over,  you  will 
ask  searching  questions  and  project  your  an- 
swers against  the  swiftly  moving  backdrop  of 
evolving  health  needs. 

You  who  are  here  today  represent  a  part 
of  the  "general  staff  "  of  an  enormous  and 
rapidly  growing  army.  The  health  services 
industry  employed  about  1  million  people  in 
1940  Today  Its  ranks  are  approaching  3 
mlUlon.  One  out  of  every  25  gainfully  em- 
ployed persons  In  the  United  States  today 
serves  the  cause  of  health. 

How  shall  these  forces  be  marshalled  to- 
ward the  accomplishment  of  oiu-  objective 

the  best  health  service,  universally  acces- 
sible? 

To  approach  an  answer  to  this  enormous 
question,  we  must  first  look  with  unclouded 
vision  at  how  these  forces  are  being  used 
today.  And  Immediately  we  find  that  rela- 
tively little  Is  known  about  what  todays 
health  workers  actually  do.  how  thev  spend 
their  time,  to  what  extent  they  make  full 
use  of  the  training  they  receive.  Such  data 
are  urgently  needed. 

We  must  look  objectively  at  the  summit 
of  the  pyramid— the  medical  profession  it- 
self What  meaningful  response  can  we  de- 
^■^^* — ^^  terms  of  meeting  human  needs— 
to  the  challenge  of  specialization?  Does 
the  answer  lie  in  further  refinement  of  the 
principles  of  group  practice'  Does  It  Ue  In 
the  conscious  development  of  a  new  kind 
of  family  physician?  Can  we  train  a  gen- 
erallst  who,  Uke  most  generals,  is  at  the  top 
rather  than  the  bottom  of  the  totem  pole 
calUng  on  speclaUsts  to  assist  him  as  the 
patient's  condition  demands?  What  com- 
blnaUon  wlU  maximize  scientific  benefit  and 
minimize  the  lose  of  the  human  touch  on 
which  medicine  is  built? 

We  need  to  examine  critically  our  current 
patterns  of  distribution  of  health  man- 
power—both broadly,  in  terms  of  regions  and 
narrowly,  in  terms  of  urban  neighborhoods 
and  suburban  complexes.  Will  today's 
trends  slmpUfy  or  complicate  tomorrows 
tasks  of  meeting  health  needs?  If  the  dis- 
tribution trends  appear  undesirable,  how 
can  we  Influence  them? 

The  developments  of  the  recent  past  have 
produced  a  medical  culture  which  has  been 
characterized  as  "islands  of  excellence  in  a 
sea  of  mediocrity."  is  this  a  fair  descrip- 
tion? Are  we.  in  our  professional  schools  so 
preoccupied  with  the  purity  of  clinical  ex- 
cellence—as exemplified  in  our  super- 
equipped  and  super-staffed  teaching  hos- 
pitals—that there  Is  nothing  left  over  ^or 
raising  the  base  of  medical  care  in  'he 
broader  commumty?  Do  we  have  educational 
programs  that  will  prepare  people  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Appalachla,  of  Harlem,  or  even 
of  Westchester  County,  N.Y.? 

Moreover,  our  Influence  and  our  clientele 
are  worldwide.  What  do  oiu-  8cho<5is  offer 
for  meeting  the  health  needs  of  southeast 
Asia?  How  long  can  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  support  a  position  as  an  Importer 
of  physicians,  an  importer  of  nurses' 

Year  by  year,  our  top  professional  person- 
nel are  being  trained  to  perform  still  more 
complex  tasks.  How  long  can  each  profes- 
sion afford  to  hang  onto  Its  simpler  func- 
tions—the routine  filling  of  a  tooth  for  ex- 
ample, or  the  several  easily  automated  steps 
In  a  medical  examlnaUon?  How  can  we 
train  the  physician  or  denUst  to  make  full 
use  of  the  akllls  available  in  other  people, 
freeing  himself  to  perform  only  those  duties 
for  which  he  Is  uniquely  qualified? 

Moreover,  artificial  barriers  separate  one 
stratum  of  the  health  manpower  pyramid 
from  another,  buttressed  by  such  considera- 
tions as  academic  credits.  Can  we  devise 
career  ladders  to  permit  the  highly  capable 
practical  nurse  to  move  into  profesalonal 
nursing,  the  professional  nurse  into  medi- 
cine, the  hyglenlst  into  dentistry?    Wouldn't 
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all  th«  dlaclpUiMa  ultimately  gain  from  auch 
TWttoal  moblUty? 

Thaaa  quMtlona,  aiid  many  more.  Quea- 
tlODS  In  aeaireb  of  not  one  but  many  answer*, 
whlcb  wtU  give  thape  and  substance  to  the 
education  of  bealtb  manpower. 

Most  Important  of  all,  these  answers  must 
com*  from  many  sources.  The  great  strength 
of  our  American  system  of  health  service  Ilea 
In  Its  diversity.  No  single  element — neither 
prlvat*  medicine  nor  academic  medicine  nor 
Oovemment— can  write  the  prescription  and 
impoae  It  on  the  rest  of  the  partnership. 
Nor  can  all  the  elements  of  the  health  part- 
nerahlp,  aetlng  collectively.  Impose  our  an- 
twmn  upon  the  whole  of  society.  Por  health 
la  ao  Interwoven  into  the  fabric  of  the  Amer- 
ican culture  that  Ita  ultimate  design  can 
only  ba  datermlnad  by  the  people  themaelves. 

But  tlM  peopla  are  looking  to  us  for  guld- 
anoa,  for  leadership.  They  have  accepted 
our  naw  aspiration — the  best  health  services 
for  all — aa  their  right.  Indeed,  In  a  sense, 
tbay  have  thrust  the  challenge  upon  us. 
Tbey  are  only  dimly  aware  of  the  questions 
r —  I  have  poaed  this  morning.  But  they  expect 
\      ua  to  find  the  answers. 

Bach  of  lu  brings  to  a  meeting  like  this 
/  one,  and  to  his  dally  work,  a  set  of  acquired 
aaaomptlons  and  Institutional  biases.  Em- 
eraon  wrote,  a  long  time  ago,  "If  I  know  your 
aaot,  I  anticipate  your  argument."  He  went 
on  to  say  that  each  man  Is  pledged  to  hlm- 
•alf  to  look  only  at  one  side — what  he  called 
"tba  permitted  aide."  Tills  Conference  will 
fall  abort  of  fulfilling  Its  high  promise  If 
each  of  lu  looks  only  at  the  permitted  side 
today. 

Aa  moat  of  you  know,  we  In  the  PubHc 
Health  Service  are  now  embarking  upon  a 
proceae  of  self-examination  and  self-ap- 
praiaaU.  To  protect  ourselves  against  oxir 
own  preconceptions,  we  are  being  assisted 
by  clear  and  uncommitted  minds  from  out- 
■ida  our  own  Institutional  culture.  It  Is  too 
early  to  foreaee  the  native  and  dimensions  of 
the  changea  that  will  evolve.  But  o\ir  pur- 
poa*  la  plain,  and  can  be  plainly  stated:  to 
fashion  an  agency  that  will  deliver  its  full 
measure  of  the  Federal  commitment  to  the 
health  of  the  American  people. 


Aa  you  consider  the  education  of  health 
manpower  thla  morning,  I  Invite  each  of  you 
to  adopt  a  similar  posture  toward  your  own 
individual  and  Institutional  patterns  of  prac- 
tice. Por  we  are  much  more  than  heirs  to 
progress.  We  are  also  executors  who  can, 
if  we  will,  raise  the  condition  of  man  to 
helghte  that  match  his  aspirations. 


cnrn.  enqimxkb  corps 


Robert  R.  Wooding. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral  in  the  line  and  staff  corps  incji- 
cated  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

LINK 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  move, 
In  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  11  o'clock 
am.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  53  minutes  p  m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  January  25, 
1966,  at  11  a.m. 


Norvell  a.  Ward 
Constantino  A. 

Karaberls 
William  S.  Guest 
Edward  C.  Outlaw 
Russell  Kefauver 
Allan  P.  Plemlng 
John  M.  Alford 
James  W.  O'Orady 
William  F.  Brlngle 
Edward  E.  Grimm 
John  D.  Bullceley 
Ben  \V.  Sarver 
Don  W.  Wulzen 


Frederick  J. 

Harflnger  n 
Dennla  C.  Lyndon 
Fred  G.  Bennett 
David  C.  Richardson 
Richard  R.  Pratt 
Norman  C. 

Gillette,  Jr. 
William  P.  Mack 
Paul  E.  Hartmann 
Donald  Gay.  Jr. 
Charles  S.  Mlnter.  Jr. 
John  P.  Sager 
Emery  A.  Grantham 
Nathan  Sonensheln 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  24, 1966: 

DXPABTMENT    OT    STATI 

Lincoln  Gordon,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  vice  Jack 
Hood  Vaughn. 

National  Acronautics  and  Spacx 
Administration 

Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts 
to  be  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  to 
which  office  he  was  appointed  during  the  last 
recess  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  temporary  promotion  lo  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral  In  tlie  st?.fT  cor,;s  indicated  sub- 
ject to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

MEr)IC.\L    CORPS 

Prank  T.  Sams 

SUPPLY    CORPS 

George  E.  Moore  n. 


medical  corps 
Edward  P.  Irons 
"John  W.  Albrlttaln 
George  M.  Davis,  Jr. 

supply  corps 
Harry  J.  P.  Foley,  Jr. 
Jack  J.  Appleby 
Winston  H.  Schleef 

CIVIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 

William  M.  Heaman 

Walter  M.  Enger 

Rear  Adm.  Edward  J.  Fahy,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships 
In  the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of 
4  years. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  January  24,  1966: 

Council    or  Economic   Advisers 

James  S.  Duesenberry.  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  PoHik  iBionrectioB  of  1863 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NXBaASKA 

m  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  24.  1966 

Mr.  CUNNINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Januanr  22.  Amerlcaiu  of  Polish  descent 
In  my  State  celebrated  the  103d  anni- 
versary of  the  Polish  Insurrection  of 
1863.  That  heroic  event  has  been  a  sym- 
bol to  generations  of  Poles  who  have 
loved  liberty  but  have  been  deprived  of 
It.  It  continues  to  be  so  today. 

The  uprising  against  Russian  rule 
broke  out  In  the  middle  of  religious  cere- 
monies. There  were  collisions  with  Rus- 
sian troopa  and  victims  fell  in  the  streets 
of  Warsaw.  In  response,  the  pro-Rus- 
sian ruler,  Count  Aleksander  Wielpolskl, 
ordered  that  the  revolutionary  youth  be 
recruited  into  the  Russian  Army.  The 
young  people  fled  to  the  forests,  and  on 
January  22,  set  up  a  revolutionary  com- 
mittee. The  8tr\iggle  of  the  ill-equipped 
but  gallant  Insurgents  lasted  for  almost 


2  years  In  many  parts  of  the  country.  A 
secret  national  government  was  set  up 
in  Warsaw.  However,  the  promised  as- 
sistance of  Napoleon  III  never  material- 
ized and  wholesale  executions  and  depor- 
tations followed  the  suppression  of  the 
revolt.  Poland  became  a  Russian  prov- 
ince. 

But  the  Polish  people  have  never  for- 
gotten the  young  patriots  of  1863.  On 
this  occasion  I  wish  to  reafflrm  my  per- 
sonal dedication  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
in  Poland.  The  history  of  the  Polish 
people  gives  us  retison  for  hope. 


Tbe  City  of  East  Point 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  WELTNER 

OF    OSORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  24,  1966 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Government's  war  on  poverty 
has  long  been  needed.    However,  the  ef- 


forts of  the  Government  are  not  in- 
tended to  and  cannot  replace  the  chari- 
table efforts  of  individuals  and  private 
organizations.  The  two  attacks— by 
Government  and  by  private  endeavor- 
must  complement  one  another. 

The  city  of  East  Point,  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  deserves  special  recogni- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  it  serves  Its 
people.  This  is  accomplished  through 
fine  community  pride  and  the  concern  of 
civic  organizations  of  the  city. 

One  example  of  the  successful  work  of 
the  civic  organizations  is  the  Trl  Cities 
and  Forest  Park  Clothing  Bank,  begun 
on  Christmas  Eve  1959  by  the  East  Point 
Moose  Lodge.  Prom  small  quarters  in  a 
building  on  Main  Street,  the  project  has 
grown  to  occupy  new  quarters  at  1949 
Grove  Avenue,  East  Point.  This  new 
building  and  land,  valued  at  $27,000.  was 
built  through  the  donation  of  money, 
material,  £uid  labor  by  individuals,  busi- 
ness firms,  and  civic  organizations.  The 
mortgage  on  thla  property  will  be  burnt 
on  February  3.  thanks  to  the  dedicated 
efforts  of  Ed  Crumley  and  his  associates. 

Over  500  children  in  South  Pulton  and 
Clayton  County  receive  their  clothing 
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free  of  charge  from  the  bank.  Volunteer 
women  sort  clothes  and  serve  families  on 
Saturdays.  As  a  result  of  the  success  of 
this  activity,  27  clothing  banks  have  been 
established  and  are  thriving  throughout 
the  State. 

The  Lay  Comnalttee  of  the  East  Point 
Health  Council  is  a  civic  advisory  board 
which  supervises  all  welfare  work  in  the 
city  of  East  Point  It  raises  funds  and 
provides  assistance  in  necessary  charity 
cases.  It  works  with  health  nurses  in 
administering  all  sorts  of  services  to  the 
poor,  sick,  and  needy  citizens,  financed  by 
allocations  from  the  city  and  from  in- 
dividual contributions. 

J.  Lester  Holt,  chaplain  of  the  city  of 
East  Point,  is  a  dedicated  servant  of  his 
community.  The  freezer  locker  and 
storehouse  of  food  in  his  oflflce  is  a  source 
of  needed  assistance  in  family  emer- 
gencies, and  in  1965  he  was  responsible 
for  106  families  receiving  food,  he  coun- 
seled with  78  individuals,  and  visited 
227  newcomers  to  East  Point.  In  recog- 
nition of  his  tireless  work  In  charitable 
causes.  Chaplain  Holt  was  chosen  as  "Mr. 
East  Point"  by  the  East  Point  Moose 
Lodge  several  years  ago. 

The  city  of  East  Point  can  take  great 
pride  and  satisfaction  in  Its  accomplish- 
ments, which  have  earned  for  it  a  wide 
reputation  as  an  energetic  and  civic- 
minded  community. 


Mitting  Atomic  Reactor  Parts  and  Pieces 
Mystery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBIS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  24.  1966 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  making  a  report  to  the  House  GOP 
conference  which  may  be  of  Interest  to 
others  as  well.  Although  the  report 
discusses  only  certain  nuclear  reactor 
power  station  components,  it  is  under- 
stood that  considerable  additional  AID 
supplies  for  India  are  similarly  missing. 
The  report  follows : 

MrSTESY     OP    THE    MISSING    TARAPTJB     ReACTOR 

Parts  and  Piecbs 

At  T.irapur,  India,  a  fine  nuclear  power 
station  Is  being  built  costing  over  $100  mil- 
lion. Of  this  sum  J80  million  Is  being  sup- 
plied bv  U.S.  taxpayers  via  the  Agency  for 
Internritlon.Tl  Development. 

Early  last  September  when  the  war  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan  broke  out  several 
Hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  parts  and 
pieces  tor  the  Tarapur  reactor  where  In  the 
hold  of  a  ship  bound  for  India.  The  ship 
happened  to  be  In  a  Pakistani  port  when 
nostUltles  commenced. 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  Immediately 
seized  this  cargo  which  consisted  of  a  20-ton 
al-lock  and  precisely  formed  pieces  of  sheet 
steel.  These  were  prefabricated  components 
01  the  reactor  containment  vessel  without 
Which  it  could  not  be  completed.  The  cargo 
»a8  removed  from  the  ship  by  the  Pakistan 
Oovernment  to  a  place  unknown. 

AID  and  the  State  Department  Iwth  were 
notified  promptly  of  the  situation.  The 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  re- 
quested that  every  effort  be  made  to  obtain 


release  of  this  property.  It  was  given  as- 
surance by  the  SecreUry  of  State  that  such 
efforts  were  being  made.  Por  week  after 
week  no  results  were  obtained.  The  U.S. 
contractor  Involved  (General  Electric)  even- 
tually became  discouraged  and  In  order  to 
avoid  Interminable  delay  In  completing  the 
reactor — and  consequent  heavy  financial 
losses — ordered  replacements  fabricated  and 
shipped  from  the  United  States  all  the  way 
to  India. 

The  original  parts  and  pieces  are  still 
somewhere  in  Pakistan  stUl  being  held  by 
that  Government.  Apparently  neither  the 
State  Department,  AID,  the  contractor,  or 
anybody  else  outside  of  Pakistan  has  the  re- 
motest notion  where  they  are  even  today. 

Nevertheless,  elncoTfie  seizure,  not  only  has 
President  Johnson  entertained  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Pakistan  at  the  White  House,  but 
on  January  19  AID  saw  fit  to  make  a  loan 
to  Pakistan,  making  $8.2  mlUlon  American 
money  available  to  that  Government  to  as- 
sist In  construction  of  the  Mangla  Dam  and 
lOO.OOO-kllowatt  power  station  In  West  Pak- 
istan. (The  Tarapur  reactor's  Initial  power 
Is  scheduled  at  380,000  kUowatts.) 

It  Is  difficult  to  formulate  a  moderate 
comment  regarding  this  course  of  events, 
therefore,  I  am  not  attempting  to  do  so. 


Ukrainian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NrW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEf 

Monday,  January  24,  1966 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, January  22,  over  1  million 
Ukrainian-Americans  observed  the  an- 
niversary of  an  event  that  holds  great 
significance  for  them  as  well  as  for  their 
fellow  Americans.  Forty-eight  years 
ago,  on  January  22,  1918,  the  people  of 
the  Ukraine  declared  their  independ- 
ence. This  act  culminated  a  struggle 
that  had  been  waged  throughout  the 
years  of  the  19th  century  and  the  early 
years  of  the  20th  century.  During 
those  years  of  struggle,  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  consistently  looked  for  encour- 
agement and  inspiration  to  a  country 
that  had  earlier  fought  to  free  itself 
from  colonial  rule  and  had  declared  It- 
self devoted  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
self-determination  for  others  who  re- 
mained oppressed.  That  country  was 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Today,  Ukrainians  everywhere  lament 
that  their  homeland  knew  the  blessings 
of  liberty  for  only  2  brief  years,  that 
their  country  has  fallen  under  the  sway 
of  an  imperial  power  which  has  consist- 
ently exploited  the  riches  of  the  Ukraine 
and  has  sought  to  stamp  out  Ukrainian 
nationalism.  In  America,  Ukrainians 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  es- 
cape Soviet  tyranny  and  to  participate 
in  the  life  of  a  democratic  society  are 
especially  moved  by  the  plight  of  the 
people  of  their  former  homeland. 
Surely,  their  fellow  Americans  should  be 
similarly  moved.  Por  today,  as  yester- 
day, all  Americans  remain  committed  to 
freedom  and  self-determination  for 
peoples  living  under  the  yoke  of  foreign 
tyrannies.  And  today,  as  yesterday, 
Americans  are  dying  on  faraway  battle- 


fields as  they  give  proof  of  that  com- 
mitment. As  we  observe  an  anniversary 
that  Ukrainians  everywhere  hold  dear, 
we  cannot  forget  that  we  thereby  also 
affirm  our  dedication  to  principles  cher- 
ished by  all  Americans. 


Proportionai  Representation:   For  Better 
or  for  Worse? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  24.  1966 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  major 
underlying  principle  of  our  American 
form  of  government  Is  that  of  represent- 
ative government.  It  is  true  that  In  the 
American  system  of  government,  the 
consent  of  the  people  Is  projected 
through  their  chosen  representatives  in 
the  halls  of  Government — local,  State, 
and  National.  These  are  elected  repre- 
sentatives and  are  the  means  whereby 
society  establishes  Its  order.  Thus,  it 
is  politics  that  constitutes  the  search  for 
governmental  power  and  influence.  In 
this  quest  for  political  position,  the  in- 
terest of  various  groups  must  alwavs  be 
considered.  The  final  determination, 
liowever,  under  our  American  system  is 
the  will  of  the  majority.  Of  course,  one 
must  be  mindful  of  the  rights  of  the 
minority  as  guaranteed  by  our  Consti- 
tution and  laws.  It  is  in  that  light  that 
we  have  established  the  separation  of 
powers  and  the  checks  and  balances 
within  the  structure  of  our  Government. 
The  result  is  that  the  stability  of  law 
Is  established. 

In  our  Government  methods  have  been 
established  such  as  voting,  the  right  of 
petitions,  referendums,  and  constitu- 
tional conventions,  in  order  to  reflect  the 
expressions  of  the  various  interests  of  the 
people,  both  majority  and  minority,  in 
order  that  the  consent  of  the  people  may 
be  garnered  to  favor  one  policy  or  the 
other. 

I  do  not  believe  that  proportional  rep- 
resentation is  consistent  with  the  general 
traits  of  our  American  democratic  rep- 
resentative system.  In  theor\-.  propor- 
tional representation  purports  to  foster 
individualism  and  freedom  of  action  in 
representative  government.  In  practice 
it  falls  far  short  of  those  goals.  His- 
torically, a  major  consequence  of  pro- 
portional representation  has  been  the  in- 
crease and  cohesivensss  of  political 
groupings.  European  experiences  under 
proportional  representation  demon- 
strate the  instability  of  the  governments 
it  spawned.  Efforts  are  made  to  orga- 
nize and  control  a  quota  of  voters  be- 
cause only  a  part  of  the  electorate,  a 
mere  quota,  is  needed  to  elect  a  single 
representative.  There  is  no  need  for  a 
plurality;  thus,  what  is  commonly  known 
as  "bullet  voting"  is  encouraged.  The 
experience  of  the  city  of  New  York  is 
a  concrete  example  of  such  results.  I 
recall  our  experience  of  the  late  thirties 
in  the  city  council  where  representatives 
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of  minority  groupe,  including  the  Com- 
munist Party,  were  able  to  foist  upon  the 
dty  of  New  York  membership  in  that 
body.  That  wa«  accomplished  solely  by 
the  "bullet  vote."  Moreover,  many  votes 
are  also  wasted  under  that  system. 

I  am  a  Arm  believer  in  the  two-party 
system  in  American  politics.  Propor- 
tional representation  militates  against  a 
strons  two-party  system.  It  seeks  to 
carve  party  slates  for  office  into  quotas 
and  encourages  a  system  of  preferred 
candidates  over  party  candidates.  Such 
a  system  is  not  In  the  best  interest  of  all 
the  people.  A  preferred  candidate  of  a 
particular  local  group  may  achieve  a  seat 
in  the  representative  chamber  of  gov- 
ernment but  that  preferred  Individual 
will  then  become  the  voice  of  one  crying 
in  a  governmental  wilderness.  He  will 
not  represent  majority  opinion,  nor  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  His  interests 
are  not  those  of  all  the  people  but  only 
some  of  the  people — a  select  group. 
Such  politics  Is  not  American  politics.  It 
is  not  good  government,  It  is  not  true 
representative  democracy.  Our  political 
system  must  represent  the  will  of  the 
majority  and  respect  and  preserve  the 
rights  of  the  minority  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places. 


Ukrainian  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or    NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .■\TIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1966 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  January 
22  marked  the  48th  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  Independence.  On  that  day 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  cele- 
brated the  cause  of  Ukrainian  freedom. 
It  Is  a  cause  to  which  I  am  personally 
deeply  committed.  On  January  22,  1918, 
Ukrainian  patriots  took  advantage  of  the 
Russian  revolution  and  proclaimed  their 
national  independence.  But  within  less 
than  3  years  the  national  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  Ukrainian  people  had 
been  brutally  crushed  by  the  numerically 
superior  Red  army. 

Today  I  should  like  to  discuss  the  pe- 
riod of  history  in  wliich  the  Ukraine's 
independence  was  declared,  for  it  con- 
stitutes a  stirring  chapter  in  the  stor>-  of 
the  Ukrainian  people.  In  November  of 
1917  the  Bolsheviks  overthrew  the  pro- 
visional Russian  Government  under 
Alexander  Kerensky  in  Moscow.  But  in 
the  Ukratae.  the  beginnings  of  a  demo- 
cratic republic  were  evident.  On  No- 
vember 20  the  Ukrainian  Rada  or  Par- 
liament Issued  Its  third  universal,  which 
showed  how  far  Ukrainian  thought  had 
gone.  Although  the  Rada  did  not  yet 
advocate  a  complete  break  with  Russia, 
It  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
democratic  republic  and  guaranteed  to 
all  citizens  those  democratic  rights  that 
form  the  basis  of  a  free  country. 

Although  Lenin  nominally  accepted 
Ukrainian  Independence  in  December  he 
also  presented  the  Rada  with  an  un- 


acceptable ultimatum.  The  Ukrainians 
bravely  defied  the  ultimatum,  although 
they  knew  that  their  defiance  might  re- 
sult In  an  invasion  from  Moscow.  Even 
as  Soviet  troops  were  approaching  Kiev 
the  brave  Ukrainians  declared  their  in- 
dependence on  January  22.  in  the  form 
of  a  Fourth  Universal  issued  by  the  Rada. 
The  Soviets  entered  Kiev  only  a  few 
weeks  later  and  Instituted  an  unprece- 
dented and  brutal  reign  of  terror. 

But  the  Ukrainians  fought  on.  for  al- 
most 3  more  years.  The  withdrawal  of 
the  Ukrainian  National  Republic  forces 
in  November  of  1920  marked  the  close  of 
a  chapter  in  the  heroic  struggle  for  na- 
tional independence.  But  it  was  not  the 
end  of  a  book.  For  the  Ukrainian  people 
remember  the  heroes  of  tlieir  past  and 
are  determined  that  someday  they  shall 
be  vindicated. 

I  should  like  once  again  to  affirm  my 
complete  dedication  to  tnt  cause  of  lib- 
erty and  national  .self-determination  for 
the  Ukrainian  people. 


What  the  Repeal  of  Section  14(b)  Would 
Mean  for  New  York  State 


I  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  24,  1966 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  receiving  a  number  of  letters  re- 
cently which  indicate  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  misunderstanding  about 
the  real  significance  of  section  14ib>  of 
the  Taft-Hai-Uey  Act.  which  the  House 
of  Representatives  voted  by  a  large  mar- 
gin to  repeal  last  yeai-. 

For  purposes  of  clariflcation.  I  should 
like  to  make  the  following  brief  state- 
ment on  the  subject  'What  the  Repeal 
of  Section  14ib'  Would  Mean  for  New- 
York  State." 

The  so-called  right-to-work  laws  are 
misnamed;  they  do  not  give  anyone  a 
right  to  work,  nor  do  they  protect  jobs. 
What  these  laws  do  is  to  interfere  with 
free  collective  bargaining,  by  prohibiting 
voluntary  contracts  betveen  unions  and 
employers  which  require  that  all  who 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  bargaining  share 
equally  In  the  cost  of  such  representa- 
tion. Section  14' b)  permits  States  to 
enact  such  laws. 

New  York  State  has  no  such  law  and 
the  repeal  or  retention  of  14<bi  would 
therefore  not  aflfect  any  rights  now  en- 
joyed by  the  workers  m  our  State.  The 
19  States — primarily  southern— which 
do  have  such  laws  use  them  to  try  to 
lure  Industry  from  New  York  to  their 
States.  The  repeal  of  section  14' b' 
would  therefore  stop  this  unfair  compe- 
tition and  would  help  maintain  job  op- 
portunities in  our  State. 

It  is  important  also  to-  understand 
what  repeal  of  14(b'  would  not  do.  It 
would  not  affect  the  prohlblUon  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  against  requiring  a 
man  to  join  a  union  to  get  a  job— that 
is,  the  cbsed  shop. 


It  would  not  take  away  the  existing 
right  of  employees  covered  by  a  union 
shop  contract,  by  secret  ballot,  to  sus- 
pend  enforcement  of  the  union  shop  if 
a  majority  desire  to  do  so. 

It  would  not  take  away  any  employee's 
right  to  refuse  to  join  a  union — even 
under  a  tmion  shop  the  employee  can,  if 
he  prefers,  pay  to  the  union  an  amount 
equal  to  membership  dues. 

In  short,  repeal  of  14(b)  would  pro- 
tect New  York  workers'  jobs  against  un- 
fair competition  while  retention  of  this 
provision  gives  them  no  rights  they  do 
not  presently  enjoy. 


American  Policy  in  the  Americas  Restated 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  24,  1966 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  rather 
broad  Latin  American  policy  statements 
were  enacted  into  law  which  have  caused 
America  considerable  embarrassment  in 
Latin  American  diplomatic  circles  and 
in  the  press. 

The  policy  stated  by  Secretary  Rusk  is 
a  good  one  which  adherents  to  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  policy  can  certainly 
support. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  I  sent  to  the  State 
Department  soliciting  their  pwsition  on 
congressional  foreign  policy  statements 
subject  to  misinterpretation,  I  received 
the  following  reply: 

September  30,  1965. 
Mr.  Jack  H.  Vaughn, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Department  of 

State.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vaughn:  Pursuant  to  the  tele- 
phone conversation  today  between  your 
special  assistant.  Mr.  Diego  Ascenclo  and 
Mr  Wilber  of  my  office.  I  respectfully  re- 
quest that  you  provide  me  with  the  State 
Department's  official  position  respecting 
House  Resolution  560. 

I  wish  to  further  request  the  Department's 
position  on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
56  Introduced  by  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts 

As  this  matter  will  be  further  debated  in 
the  House  Chamber  early  next  week.  I  would 
appreciate  your  Immediate  attention  to  this 
request. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  L.  Lecoett. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Department  or  Statt. 
Washington,  January  11,  1966. 
Hon  Robert  L.  Leccett, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Leggktt  :  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  September  30,  1965,  aslclng  for 
the  Department's  views  on  House  Resolu- 
tion 560  and  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
56.  as   Introduced   by   Senator   Javits. 

I  have  deferred  my  reply  to  your  letter 
until  the  Second  Special  Inter-Amerlcac 
Conference  completed  its  work  so  that  I 
might  send  you  the  address  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  made  on  November  22  at  that 
Conference.  The  address  makes  a  full  pres- 
enutlon  of  U.S.  poUcy,  Including  the  views 
of  this  Oovernment  on  specific  improvements 
necessary  in  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system  to 
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enable  it  to  act  more  promptly  and  effectively 
m  time  of  crisis. 

It  is  the  Department's  view  that  the  Sec- 
retary's statement  sets  forth  the  position  of 
the  U.S.  Government  on  the  various 
points  contained  in  the  resolutions  In  ques- 
tion. The  Department  would  prefer  that 
the  Secretary's  address  of  November  22  at 
Bio  de  Janeiro  stand  as  the  single,  authorita- 
tive expression  of  U.S.  p>oUcy. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  H.  Vauohn, 
Assistant  Secretary. 


ADD8ESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE  DEAN  RUSK,  SEC- 
RETARY or  State  of  the  UNrrED  States  or 
America.  Delivered  at  the  Fifth  Plenary 
Session  of  the  Conference  Held  on  No- 
vtmber  22,  1965 

I 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  delegates  and 
friends  in  the  Americas;  we  gather  once  more 
as  representatives  of  the  American  commu- 
nity of  nations  to  Join  In  making  more  ef- 
fective the  great  purposes  which  move  our 
peoples. 

We  are  privileged  to  be  In  the  beautiful 
city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  it  celebrated  its 
400th  anniversary.  In  h.ls  founding  proc- 
lamation In  1565.  Eit4clo  de  34  said:  "Let 
our  land  be  rree,  let  us  build  a  city,  let 
these  words  remain  as  a  memorial  to  our 
resolution  and  labor.''  May  our  resolution 
and  labor  .^t  this  Conference  add  to  that 
memorial. 

Seventy-flve  years  ago  our  governments 
launched  the  inter-American  system — the 
oldest  and  most  successful  experiment  of  its 
liind  In  international  cooperation. 

Today  the  Influence  of  its  principles  and 
mechanisms  may  be  seen  In  regional  ar- 
rangements throughout  the  world. 

The  secret  of  our  relationship  Is  our  com- 
mon ideals.  If  we  hnve  not  always  been  able 
to  live  up  to  these  Ideals,  we  have  known 
better  than  to  forsake  them.  The  conscience 
of  the  New  World — rooted  in  freedom  and 
Justice — remains  solid  and  unchanged.  At 
every  critical  moment  of  choice  It  asserts 
itself  and  determines  the  path  we  follow. 
Embedded  deeply  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  our  peoples,  that  conscience  Is  the  engine 
that  drives  us  forward  against  all  obstacles: 
whether  we  strive  throughout  the  Hemi- 
sphere to  implement  the  Cliarter  of  Punta 
del  Este  or — in  my  own  country — to  carry 
forward  President  Johnson's  Great  Society 
program . 

II 

Our  purpose  at  this  special  Conference  is 
to  eximine  our  regional  system  in  the  light 
of  new  circumstances  and  reqiUrements 
within  cur  hemisphere,  as  well  as  in  the 
world  around  us.  This  is  what  our  predeces- 
sors did  in  1945  at  Chapultepec  as  World 
War  II  drew  to  a  close.  Tills  hM  been  the 
pattern  of  development  of  the  inter-Ameri- 
can system  since  the  beginning.  The  success 
of  our  system  lies  in  the  flexibility  of  Its 
Institutions— in  its  capacity  to  face  unfold- 
ing reality.  We  have  known  how  to  experi- 
ment and  to  adapt — how  to  preserve  that 
wliich  serves  our  foreseeable  needs  and  when 
to  alter  that  which  has  become  obsolete. 

Probably  no  two  decades  in  the  history  of 
mankind  have  witnessed  such  sweeping 
political,  social,  and  technological  trans- 
formation. 

Since  1945  we  have  moved  Into  the  iruclear 
»nd  space  age.  This  has  given  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  the  threat  of  war  and  to  the  necessity 
for  peace. 

Rapid  advances  in  communications  and 
transportation  have  removed  the  barriers  of 
8«ographic  Isolation.  Our  Interdependence 
within  the  hemisphere  and  In  relation  to 
other  continents  Is  greater  today  than  ever 
^•fore.    No  longer  can  we  afford  to  view  what 


takes  place  In  Asia,  Africa,  or  the  Middle 
East  as  removed  and  unrelated  to  our 
security  and  welfare.  And  developments 
within  each  of  our  countries  have  become 
matters  of  vital  concern  to  all. 

Old  colonial  empires  have  all  but  disap- 
peared. Prom  them  have  emerged  more 
than  50  new  nations — some  strong,  some 
weak — enriching  and  complicating  our  inter- 
national relations. 

This  family  of  sovereign  states,  old  and 
new.  Is  becoming  day  by  day.  a  world  politi- 
cal community:  and  no  one  knows  this  better 
than  those  of  us  who  serve  as  foreign 
ministers. 

Within  that  community  underprivileged 
citizens  in  every  society  throughout  the  world 
have  been  swept  up  In  the  revolution  of  ris- 
ing expectations,  which  we  must  now  con- 
vert into  a  revolution  of  rising  opportunities. 
They  no  longer  regard  their  condition  of 
{Kiverty,  Isolation,  ignorance,  and  disease  as 
immutable.  They  Insist  that  the  lives  of 
the  children  shall  be  better  than  their  own. 
They  clamor  for  change — rapid,  far-reaching 
change. 

Ill 

Our  hemisphere  has  experienced  profound- 
ly this  universal  phenomenon;  and  our  gov- 
ernments, peoples,  and  International  Institu- 
tions have  responded  creatively. 

The  greatest  and  most  complicated  task 
which  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system  ha.-;  faced 
in  the  past  decade  Is  the  mobilization  of 
collective  efforts  in  support  of  a  peaceful 
and  democratic,  economic  and  social  revolu- 
tion. 

To  accomplish  this  It  has  been  necessary 
to  adapt  and  devise  regional  institutions 
capable  of  assisting  governments  In  their 
development  and  reform  programs.  The 
Act  of  Bogoti  in  1960  for  the  first  time 
placed  social  progress  on  a  par  with  eco- 
nomic development.  In  1960,  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Development  Bank  opened  its 
doors.  In  March  1961,  President  Kennedy 
called  on  all  the  people  of  the  hemisphere  to 
Join  in  a  new  Alliance  for  Progress,  a  vast  co- 
operative effort  unparalleled  in  magnitude 
and  nobility  of  purpose  to  satisfy  the  basic 
needs  of  the  American  people.  In  .August 
1961,  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  approved  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este  and  launched  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress as  the  blueprint  for  a  decade  of  devel- 
opment. The  creation  of  the  Inter-Amerl- 
ran  Committee  on  the  Alliance  for  ProgreFs 
iCIAP)  in  1983  strengthened  the  original 
concept  of  the  Alliance  as  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort. At  Its  energizing  core  the  Alliance  has 
thus    become    truly   multilateral. 

Tlie  Alliance  for  Progress  has  seen  some 
disappointments.  Clearly  there  Is  still  an 
enormous  Job  to  be  done.  But  we  In  Wa.sh- 
Ington  have  watched  Its  unfolding  with  In- 
creasing hope  and  confidence.  President 
Johnson  last  August  described  the  4  years 
of  the  Alliance  as  "the  greatest  period  of 
forward  movement,  progress  and  peaceful 
change  that  we  have  ever  made  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  hemisphere." 

The  statistics  tell,  In  overall  terms,  a  story 
of  increased  momentum  throughout  the 
hemisphere.  Our  general  Impression  is  con- 
firmed by  the  expansion  of  schools  and  uni- 
versities; houses  and  hospitals:  measures  for 
land  and  tax  reform;  the  Increase  In  the 
number  and  quality  of  development  plans 
and  prckgrams;  and  by  the  expansion  of  job 
opportunities  in  the  modern  sectors  of  the 
Latin  American  economies. 

Wherever  one  travels  In  Latin  America, 
the  earth  is  being  turned  and  new  founda- 
tions laid. 

But  our  confidence  in  the  success  of  the 
Alliance  goes  Ijeyond  what  can  be  read  in  sta- 
tistics and  the  fact  of  physical  construction. 
What  we  see  is  that  In  one  country  after 
another  governments  and  private  citizens 
are  focusing  with  increased  seriousness,  com- 


petence, and  determination  on  practical 
measures  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. There  Is  emerging — In  both  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sectors — what  one  might  call 
an  Alliance  for  Progress  generation. 

We  see  the  vision  of  our  hemisphere  fully 
modernized,  absorbing  and  making  regu- 
larly available  to  all  the  people  the  best 
that  a  rapidly  unfolding  modem  science  and 
technology  can  afford;  a  hemisphere  loval  to 
its  own  rich  history,  tradition,  and  evijture; 
loyal  to  the  values  of  social  Justice,  Individual 
liberty,  and  representative  democracy  em- 
bedded In  the  Western  civilization  of  which 
It  is  a  vital  part;  offering  to  its  citizens  a 
widening  range  of  opportunities  to  express 
their  unique  gifts,  engaged  in  passionate 
struggle— not  in  class  struggle  but  in  com- 
mon Eiruggie  against  the  ancient  eiicmles  of 
man:    hunger,  disease,  and  Ignorance 

And,  I  would  add  as  a  North  Americftn.  a 
vision  of  »h,.<:  modernized  Lntln  America,  In- 
creasingly integrated,  bringing  its  special 
gifts  responsibly  to  bear  as  a  jxirtner  In  all 
the  great  affairs  both  of  the  Atlantic  and  of 
the  world. 

This  Is  a  vision  worthy  of  the  highest  vrUues 
of  a  proud  past — a  vision  In  whose  fulfiUment 
a  generation  of  Latin  Americans  will  find  a 
proud  destiny. 

In  the  nev't  few  months  we  will  reach  the 
halfway  mark  in  the  decade  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  Looking  ahead  for  the  next  5 
ye.'irs— and  beyond— President  Johnson  has 
asked  me  to  bring  to  you  the  following  jier- 
sonal  message : 

■As  I  stated  on  August  17,  on  the  foiu-th  an- 
niversary of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  our 
vital  Alliance  Is  perhaps  the  greatest  adven- 
ture tliat  this  hemisphere  has  embarked  up- 
on since  Columbus  reached  our  shore  five 
centuries  ago.  I  also  pledged  my  administra- 
tion to  helping  all  of  our  countries  meet  the 
goals  of  the  Alliance. 

"RecogniEing  that  fulfillment  of  our  goals 
will  require  the  continuation  of  the  Joint 
effort  beyond  1971.  I  wish  to  Inform  the 
conference — and  through  you,  vour  respective 
governments— that  the  United  SU.tes  will  be 
prepared  to  extend  mutual  commitments  be- 
yond the  time  period  foreseen  in  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este.  In  determining  the  scope 
of  the  U.S.  effort,  we  will  want  to  examine 
carefully  with  you  at  that  time  the  require- 
ments of  the  hemisphere,  in  the  light  of  prog- 
ress made  through  self-help  measures  and 
the  contributions  which  by  then  some  of 
your  countries  will  be  able  to  mxike  to  one 
another  t.o  further  the  common  effort  ' 

We  are  conscious  that  a£  the  national 
plans  and  programs  of  our  countries  take 
bhaj.-e  and  take  hold,  fA-o  great  Lssues  are 
coming  to  The  fore:  the  question  of  accelerat- 
ing Latin  American  economic  Integration 
and  measures  to  increase  Latin  Americas 
capacity  to  earn  needed  foreign  exchange 
as  its  economies  mature. 

The  future  of  Latin  American  economic 
integration  is.  of  course,  a  question  f-ir  you 
to  decide.  But  we  in  the  fn,ted  States  also 
have  a  deep  and  positive  Interest  in  it  We 
hope  decisions  to  hasten  integration  will  be 
taken  sooner  rather  than  later.  Let  no  one 
in  this  hemisphere  suppose  that  we  In  the 
United  States  are  fearful  of  vour  unltv— we 
welcome  it  We  have,  therefore,  noted"  with 
pleasure  that  In  recent  meetings  of  foreign 
ministers  In  both  the  Latin  American  Free 
Trade  Area  and  the  Central  American  Com- 
mon Market  decisions  have  been  tsken  which 
give  promise  of  accelerating  the  Integration 
process. 

We  cannot  now  foresee  the  final  structure 
of  a  Latin  American  economic  community. 
We  cannot  foresee  the  role  which  your  gov- 
ernments might  wish  the  United  States  to 
play  in  relation  to  it.  Our  earnest  hope  is 
that  It  will  maintain  an  intimate,  coopera- 
tive, and  constructive  relationship  with  the 
United  States  If  together  we  can  Rchleve 
that  result,  it  would  carry  into  the  future  the 
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beml«pbere  tradition  con««crat«<l  In  the 
Charter  of  Bogota  and  renewed  and  reded- 
Icated  in  tbe  Ctiarter  of  Punta  del  Eate  and 
tbe  Alliance  for  Progreaa. 

For  tbwe  la  an  Intimate  relationahlp  be- 
tween national  development  and  regional  In- 
tegration. A  vital,  integrated  regional  mar- 
ket muat  be  baaed  on  vital,  Integrated  na- 
tional marketa  and,  I  would  add,  on  an 
expanding,  diverilfled  International  trade. 

We  accept  wholly  the  propoeltlon  that 
trade  and  development  are  cloeely  linked. 
What  we  need  now  are  practical,  concrete 
•t»p«  taken  by  both  the  developing  countries 
and  the  Induatrlalized  countries  that  will  in 
fact  expand  trade.  The  United  States  will 
continue  to  help  Latin  America  to  earn  more 
foreign  exchange  from  Its  own  resource*  and 
efforts. 

Working  with  countries  Inside  and  out- 
side the  hemisphere,  we  wUl  do  what  we 
can  to  promote  and  participate  In  arrange- 
ments to  stabilize  and  sustain  the  prices 
of  the  traditional  products  on  wblch  your 
foreign  exchange  earnings  capacity  still  sub- 
stantUlly  depends.  We  are  doing  this  In  the 
case  of  the  coffee  agreement.  We  are  also 
Joining  Ln  a  search  for  ways  to  develop  a 
stabilizing  arrangement  In  cocoa.  We  par- 
ticipated In  the  conference  which  developed 
the  Third  International  Tin  Agreement  and 
we  now  have  under  active  consideration  the 
question  of  signature  by  the  United  States 
to  that  agreement. 

We  shall  do  what  is  possible  to  keep 
the  U.S.  market  open  to  the  traditional 
products  of  Latin  America.  The  recent  de- 
cision to  remove  quota  restrictions  on 
VS.  imports  of  lead  and  sine,  the  ellml- 
naUon  of  the  special  import  fee  on  sugar, 
and  the  allocation  of  sugar  Import  quotas 
are  earnests  of  our  intentions.  We  shall  also 
continue  to  press  for  the  elimination  of  those 
discriminatory  practices  which  work  against 
Latin  America  on  a  world  basis.  And,  ns 
you  know,  in  the  Kennedy  round  negotia- 
tions on  OATT,  we  are  seeking  the  broadest 
possible  degree  of  Urlff  reduction  in  both 
manufactures  and  agricultural  products. 

We  support  the  programs  of  the  IMF  and 
IBRD  looking  to  devices  which  would  ciishlon 
short-term  fluctuations  in  income  resulting 
from  export  price  fluctuations. 

But  we  are  all  conscioiis  that  the  future 
of  Latin  American  trade  must  lie  in  the  di- 
veralflcatlon.  quality  control,  and  comp>eti- 
tlveneas  of  Its  exports.     In  our  work  In  the 
Alliance    for    Progress    we    are    prepared    to 
grant  priority  status  In  the  supply  of  capi- 
tal and  technical  assistance  for  such  efforts. 
Bach  of  your  cotintrles  must  design  Its  own 
measures    to   encourage    the    dlverslflcatlon 
of  exports.     Our  contribution  will  be  geared 
to  these  national  programs.    But  in  the  end 
only    Latin    Americans    can    overcome    the 
habits    and    heritage    of    an    industry    and 
commerce  built  up  in  past  generations  be- 
hind excessive  tariff  barriers — tariff  barriers 
which  gave  an  initial  impulse  to  Industrlall- 
ution   but  which   now  Inhibit  further  ex- 
pansion.   Quite  ob)ecUvely  I  would  suggest 
that  this  heritage  may  be  the  greatest  single 
obstacle  to  both  regional  IntegraUon  and  the 
expansion  of  Uitin  American  export  earnings. 
At  the  same  time,  we  believe  there  would 
be    great    value    In    esUblishlng    an    inter- 
American  entity  to  support  and  coordinate 
export  promoUon  activities  to  promote  in- 
vestment   and    research    In    Latin    America, 
looking   toward   production    for   export   and 
to  provide  support  and  encouragement  for 
national  export  promotion  activity  In  each 
of  the  Latin  American  countries.     We  be- 
lieve It  would   be  desirable  for   the   Inter- 
American   Committee    on    the    Alliance    for 
Progreaa   (CIAP)   to  carry  out  studies  look- 
ing toward  tbe  esUbllshment  of  such  an  en- 
tity.   Perhaps  It  could  also  develop  plans  for 
a  modal  national  export  promotion  agency, 
appropriate,    with    suiuble    adaptation    to 
local  oondlUons.  for  establishment  In  each 
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of  the  countries.  We  realize  that  several  of 
the  Latin  American  countries  have  active 
and  increasingly  successful  export  promo- 
tion programs.  But,  clearly,  there  Is  a  long 
road  ahead.  We  believe  that  an  Inter-Amer- 
Ican  agency,  charged  with  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  promoUng  Latin  American  exports, 
might  make  a  useful  and  significant  con- 
tribution. 

The  letter  of  CIAP  to  the  presidents  last 
August  placed  special  emphasis  on  meeting 
the    needs    of    rural    Latin    America.      It   is 
here  where  half  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren  of   Latin   America   live — and   they   are 
the  poorest  half.    It  is  here  where  the  strug- 
gle   to    build    modem    economies    In    Latin 
America  wlU  be  won  or  lost.     A  radical  and 
sustained    Increase    In    agricultural    produc- 
tivity in  Latin  America  Is  a  sheer  necessity. 
But  we  must  also  devise   ways  to  meet  the 
social    needs    of    the    rural    population — for 
housing  and  food,  education  and  health.    At 
the  same  time,  we  must  help  the  campeslno 
to    Increase    his    production,    diversify    his 
crops,  and  sell   them  at  a  fair  and  reliable 
price.     This   Is   an   Imperative   area   for   Im- 
provement If  Latin  America  Is  to   grow  the 
food,    produce    the    raw    tn.iterlals,    develop 
sound  Industrial  plants,  provide  the  national 
markets   for  industry,  and   e.irn  the  foreign 
exchange  that  will  guarai.tce  prosperity  and 
dignity   for   the   Individual   and    the   nation. 
In  this  connection,  I  wovild  repeat  the  re- 
cent   pledge    made    by    President    Johnson. 
The   United   States   la   re:;dy   to    assist    In    a 
contlnentwlde   effort   to   develop   production 
within    Latin    America    of    fertilizer,    pesti- 
cides,  and   other   products   that   are   needed 
to  Increase  agricultural  output. 

One  of  the  frontier  areas  of  applied  science 
which  we  have  begun  to  explore  Is  the  use 
of  atomic  energy  for  large-scale  water  de- 
salination. The  International  symposium 
recently  held  in  Washington  has  opened 
new  vistas.  A  practical  application  is  the 
feasibility  study  agreement  signed  between 
Mexico,  the  United  States,  and  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  for  a  plant 
along  the  United  States-Mexican  border. 
As  we  look  Into  the  future,  we  see  these  be- 
ginnings— as  well  aj  ihe  possibilities  of  com- 
munications satellites  and  other  advanced 
technologies — offering  great  opportunities 
for  the  development  of  our  hemisphere. 

When  I  speak  of  the  problems  which  Latin 
America  confronts  In  the  economic  and  so- 
cial fields  and  of  the  work  we  must  do  to- 
gether under  the  Alliance  to  solve  them,  the 
problems  we  face  In  North  America  are 
equally  in  my  mind.  There  are  too  many 
citizens  In  my  country  who  axe  not  par- 
ticipating fully  In  the  social,  material  and 
political  mainstream  of  our  society.  The 
dynamics  of  advanced  industrial  life  and  of 
exploding  cities  pose  problems  as  searching 
and  challenging  as  those  confronted  at  ear- 
lier stages  of  development  This  Is  why 
President  Johnson  launched  his  Great  So- 
ciety program,  coupled  with  a  major  ef- 
fort In  the  civil  rights  field 

We  Intend  that  every  one  of  our  citizens 
shall  be  able  to  exercise  his  right  to  vote: 
that  the  elderly  citizens  of  our  country  shall 
have  available  the  best  of  medical  care;  that 
our  educational  system  will  reach  out,  find, 
and  develop  every  talented  child  and  youth 
In  our  society  and  train  the  next  generation 
so  that  they  can  cope  with  the  problems  of 
the  future,  not  of  the  p.ist:  that  pockets  of 
poverty  be  eliminated:  that  the  great  prob- 
lems of  urban  society  be  overcome  None  of 
this  win  prove  easy  None  of  It  will  be  done 
overnight.  But  these  are  our  active  piu-poses. 
In  a  real  sen.^e,  the  Great  SociPty  program 
la  to  be  understood  as  our  national  effort  to 
achieve  the  goals  we  have  all  set  for  ourselves 
la  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.  For,  as 
President  Johnson  said  last  September.  In 
announcing  a  new  International  effort  In  the 
field  of  education:  "This  Nation's  dream  of  a 


Great  Society  does  not  stop  at  the  water'. 
edge  •   •   •."  "' 

The  United  States  believes  it  would  be  de- 
sirable  for  the  members  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
lean  system  to  undertake  charter  commit^ 
ments,  one  to  another  regarding  the  pursuit 
of  those  goals.  These  would  be  commitments 
among  the  members  to  take  steps,  severally 
and  together,  in  aid  of  the  economic  and  so.' 
clal  progress  and  the  well-being  of  the  na- 
tions of  this  hemisphere.     In  our  view  the 
members  of  the  GAS  should  undertake  to  act 
individually — through     measurea     of     self, 
help — and,  in  conjunction  with  the  efforts  of 
Individual  states  to  mobilize  their  own  re. 
sources,  to  act  cooperatively.     Each  member 
of  the  organization  should  be  pledged  to  lend 
its   assistance  reclprocaUy   to   others  In  ac 
cordance  with  Its  constitutional  processes, 
rv 
It  is  built  deeply  into  our  common  values 
that  economic  development  and  social  Jus- 
tice must  be  accompanied  by  respect  for  hu- 
man rights  and  strengthened  representative 
democracy.    We  have  come  to  recognize  that 
these    two    vital    objectives    are    Indivisible. 
For  democratic  Institutions  to  prosper  and 
personal  freedom  to  flourish,  the  social  and 
material  needs  of  a  people  must  be  met.   But, 
the  reverse  Is  also  true.    In  order  for  a  mod- 
ern  society   to   achieve   8ust.*ined   economic 
development,  it  Is  essential  that  Its  member* 
have  the  freedom  of  expression  and  choice, 
of  Initiative  and  experimentation,  to  stimu- 
late the  creativity  and  drive  which  fuel  the 
fires  of  modern  economies.    As  we  observe  the 
performance  of  Communist  regimes,  we  are 
Increasingly  convinced  that  human  freedom 
is  not  only  morally  right.  It  is  also  the  most 
elBclent  route  to  progress. 

There  are  the  underlying  premises  of  our 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este. 

The  other  side  of  freedom  is  responsibility. 
The  other  side  of  the  assertion  of  man's 
rights  is  his  duty  to  respect  and  uphold  the 
rights  of  his  neighbor  and  the  interest  of 
the  community.  The  earliest  and  most  basic 
democratic  texts,  coming  to  us  all  from  our 
common  Mediterranean  heritage,  distin- 
guished liberty  from  license,  freedom  from 
anarchy. 

This  dimension  of  democratic  life  has  been 
driven  in  on  us  in  my  country  as  we  have 
struggled  to  reconcile  full  employment  with 
the  avoidance  of  Inflation;  as  we  have  worked 
to  assure  the  political  and  social  as  well  as 
the  economic  rights  of  all  our  citizens  re- 
gardless of  race  or  color;  as  we  have  set  about 
to  eliminate  In  our  society  the  pockets  of 
poverty.  These  enterprises  require  coopera- 
tion among  every  Important  segment  of  our 
national  community,  regardless  of  politics  or 
social  status.  Such  enterprises  require,  in  a 
democracy,  widespread  consensus  and  ac- 
ceptance cf  responsibility. 

As  I  have  observed  the  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics — each  seeking  to  carry  out  Its 
government's  commitments  under  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este — I  have  been 
struck  by  the  increasing  recognition  of  this 
dimension  of  the  democratic  equation.  I  see 
coalitions  beginning  to  emerge  which,  essen- 
tially, place  national  development  plans 
above  day-to-day  politics.  I  see  the  begin- 
ning of  efforts  to  check  inflation  by  coopera- 
tion among  government.  Industry,  and  labor. 
The  building  of  this  sense  of  common  pur- 
pose will,  I  suspect,  prove  as  Important  in 
the  southern  as  In  the  northern  portion  of 
our  hemisphere  in  the  years  and  decades 
ahead.  In  free  societies  the  struggle  to 
preserve  human  freedom,  to  assure  each  of 
our  citizens  a  full  measure  of  participation 
In  the  democratic  process,  and  to  build  what 
North  Americans  would  call  consensus — and 
what  some  of  our  Latin  American  friends 
might  call  the  social  contract — is  never 
ending. 

A  sound  point  of  departure  In  considering 
these  iBsuee  is  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
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respect  for  human  rights  and  the  respon- 
sible exercise  of  representative  democracy 
must  grow  from  within,  nurtured  by  eco- 
nomic progress,  social  maturity,  and  cultural 
advancement.  The  Integral  approach  to 
development  and  reform  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  la  designed  to  help  create  these 
conditions. 

In  tbe  field  of  human  rights  much  remains 
to  be  done  in  our  countries.  Mine  is  no 
exception.  Other  nations  of  the  hemisphere 
confront  problems  peculiar  to  their  own 
societies.  Looking  back  over  the  last  few 
decades,  I  think  notable  progress  has  been 
made  In  the  hemisphere  In  extending  basic 
democratic  rights  to  all  our  citizens.  Prog- 
ress may,  perhapw.  not  be  uniform.  We 
may  grow  impatient  with  the  pace.  But 
the  trend   Is  definitely  forward. 

The  Inter-American  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights  Is  playing  a  significant  role  in 
this  process.  The  responsible  and  efficient 
manner  In  which  Its  members  have  per- 
formed their  duties  also  deserves  our  warm 
praise.  The  conridence  placed  by  the  Domin- 
ican people  in  the  Commission  during  recent 
months  is  a  tribute  to  Its  effectiveness.  Its 
efforts — added  to  the  moral  suasion  of  gov- 
ernments throueli  encouragement,  reaffirma- 
tion of  principles  and  example,  and  the 
Alliance — constitute,  I  am  convinced,  the 
most  effective  tools  now  at  our  disposal  to 
advance  the  cause  of  individual  freedom. 

We  confront  comparable  difficulties  in  try- 
ing to  promote  representative  democracy  and 
constitutional  government.  In  this  area 
perhaps  the  problems  are  even  more  complex 
than  in  the  field  of  human  rights.  The 
overthrow  by  force  of  constitutionally  elected 
governments  Is  to  be  deplored.  But  we  all 
know  that  political  development  is  a  com- 
plex historical  process  and  that  simple,  ab- 
stract formulas  are  not  neceEsarlly  the  guide 
to  wife  assessments. 

Therefore,  we  need  to  examine  coups  not 
In  general  but  In  particular — on  a  case-by- 
case  basis.  A  proposal  advanced  several 
months  ago  that  the  American  governments 
agree  to  consult  together  when  unconstitu- 
tional changes  occur  in  the  hemisphere.  Is 
a  good  one.  In  this  way  the  facts  can  be 
examined,  and  each  government  can  decide 
on  the  course  which  It  will  follow  in  the  light 
of  those  facts  and  of  the  views  of  the  other 
governments. 

The  regular  ministerial  consultations 
which  many  of  us  now  envisage  might  per- 
mit us  to  discuss  Intimately  and  with  candor 
problems  of  this  type  before  they  become 
acute.  By  deepening  our  common  under- 
standing of  the  political  forces  at  work  In 
the  various  parts  of  the  hemisphere,  we 
might  be  able  to  rontrlbute  to  the  strength- 
ening of  democratic  process. 

v 

I  turn  now  to  the  problems  posed  for  iis 
by  the  hard,  continuing  fact  of  aggressive 
Communist  activities  on  the  world  scene 
and  in  our  hemisphere. 

Freemen  fight  communism  because  Com- 
munists— as  a  matter  of  doctrine,  policy,  and 
action — have  sought  to  divert,  subvert,  and 
destroy  what  freemen  aim  to  build. 

Since  World  War  II  International  com- 
munism has  moved  aggressively  on  the  world 
scene  with  doctrines  and  tactics  for  world 
conquest.  Behind  the  false  banner  of  "wars 
of  national  liberation,"  communism  seeks  to 
accomplish  by  subversion  what  it  knows  it 
cannot  achieve  by  democratic  process  or  by 
open  warfare.  Tiiis  Is  the  Issue  In  Vietnam. 
This  explains  the  betrayal  of  the  Cuba  revo- 
lution. This  was  the  design  when  Latin 
American  Communist  parties  met  in  Havana 
a  year  ago.  This  la  the  objective  of  the 
guerrillas  fighting  In  several  of  your  coun- 
tries. This  la  why  all  of  us  in  this  heml- 
•phere  must  be  constantly  on  the  alert 
against  subversive  action  whether  Inspired 
from  Moscow,  Havana,  or  Peiplng. 


Communists  are  apparently  now  dusting 
off  one  of  their  older  doctrines  for  renewed 
emphasis  In  this  hemisphere :  the  doctrine  of 
"popular  fronts."  A  Soviet  WTlter  recently 
described  developments  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  "the  beginning  of  a  new  period  in 
which  the  conditions  are  being  created  for 
broad  national,  antl-lmperlallst  fronts."  In 
Marshal  Lin  Piao's  famous  article  of  Sep- 
tember 2,  he  also  counsels,  as  a  first  step 
toward  Communist  takeover,  "using  the 
weapon  of  the  united  front."  And  he  adds 
omlnoxisly:  "Within  the  united  front,  the 
Communist  Party  must  maintain  its  Ideo- 
logical, political,  and  organizational  inde- 
I>endence  •  •  •  and  Insist  on  Its  leading 
role." 

In  all  conscience,  after  a  generation's  ex- 
perience of  Communist  tactics,  thero  Is  little 
reason  for  any  of  us  to  be  deceived  by  their 
familiar,  old-fashioned  tricks. 

I  would  like  to  touch  for  a  few  moments 
on  the  situation  In  Vietnam.  This  Is  but  the 
latest  of  a  series  of  efforts  by  Communist 
powers  to  extend  their  imperialism  by  force 
of  arms.  Since  1945  we  have  seen  these  ef- 
forts In  Greece,  in  Berlin,  in  Korea,  In  North 
Vietnam,  In  India,  and  now  In  South  Viet- 
nam. These  engagements  were  not  Isolated, 
local  Incidents.  They  were  part  of  a  pattern 
to  probe  the  defenses  of  the  free  world — to 
test  our  will,  to  sap  our  strength,  to  open 
doors  for  greater  conquests.  We  have  been 
required  to  meet  the  challenge.  The  cost 
In  blood  and  treasure  has  been  high.  But 
this  Is  the  price  for  protecting  freedom — not 
only  of  the  countries  directly  concerned,  but 
of  freedom  throughout  the  world.  For  what 
Is  taking  place  today  In  Vietnam  Is  not  only 
the  struggle  of  the  Vietnamese  people  and 
those  fighting  by  their  side;  it  is  also  your 
struggle  and  that  of  every  other  free  nation. 

The  Impact  of  Communist  aggression  has 
been  sharply  felt  in  our  hemisphere.  In  1059 
communism  gained  a  foothold  in  our  hemi- 
sphere. Turning  his  back  on  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  system,  Castro  Joined  forces  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  converted  Cuba  Into  a 
base  for  Communist  subversion.  At  Punta 
del  Este  In  January  1962,  we  moved  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  by  declaring  communism  to  be 
Incompatible  with  the  principles  of  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  system  and  suspending  the 
Castro  regime  from  further  participation  In 
the  system.  At  the  same  time,  we  urged 
member  states  to  take  those  steps  they  may 
consider  appropriate  for  their  Individual  or 
collective  .self-defense  in  the  face  of  Com- 
munist indirect  aggression. 

National  and  collective  action  has  reduced, 
although  It  has  by  no  means  yet  eliminated, 
the  flow  of  arms  and  funds  and  subversive 
propaganda;  the  training  of  men  In  guerrilla 
warfare;  and  other  actions  designed  to  un- 
dermine the  security  of  our  jjcoples. 

In  October  1962,  we  faced  the  grave  threat 
of  Soviet  offensive  missiles  In  Cuba.  By 
acting  swiftly  and  decisively  under  the  Rio 
Treaty,  we  brought  about  their  prompt  with- 
drawal. 

Two  years  ago,  Venezuela  was  the  victim 
of  a  flagrant  subversive  effort  directed  from 
Cuba.  Again  the  Rio  Treaty  operated  to 
help  the  Venezuelan  people  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. In  the  process,  the  system  served 
notice  on  the  Castro  regime  that  Indirect 
aggression,  like  direct  armed  attack,  would 
not  be  tolerated  by  the  Americas.  We  made 
clear  that  the  principle  of  Individual  or  col- 
lective self-defense  may  be  applied  In  either 
circumstance. 

Our  common  hemispheric  purposes  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  are  simple.  In  1960,  the 
governments  of  the  hemisphere  decided  that 
the  actions  of  the  Trujillo  regime  required 
the  Imposition  of  political  and  economic 
sanctions.  In  1962  we  declared  Marxist- 
Leninism  Incompatible  with  the  inter-Amer- 
ican system.  What  we  are  doing  now  Is 
providing  the  citizens  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public the  opportunity  to  chooee  a  govern- 


ment which  is  neither  of  the  TruJIUo  nor 
the  Castro  variety;  for  we  know  that  when 
the  p)eople  register  their  consent  in  the 
Dominican  Republic — as  elsewhere  through- 
out the  hemisphere — they  will  reject  both 
extremes. 

Given  the  tragic  history  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  the  past  two  generations,  we 
know  the  task  will  not  be  easy.  But  we  all 
can  play  our  part  confident  that  our  mlEslon 
conforms  to  the  most  basic  shared  values 
and  purposes  of  the  inter-American  system. 

VI 

There  is,  I  think,  a  general  and  Increasing 
awareness  of  the  need  for  vigilance  by  the 
American  Republics  to  safeguard  Its  own 
institutions  and  democratic  processes  against 
threats  of  totalitarian  takeover  and  rule, 
whether  coming  from  the  extreme  right  or 
from  the  extreme  left.  This  is  a  national 
responsibility — one  for  each  nation  to  solve 
for  Itself  in  its  own  way.  Apart  from  the 
requirements  of  national  action,  this  Con- 
ference can  usefully  consider  what  develop- 
ments and  changes  in  our  organization  would 
strengthen  its  ability  to  act  In  support  of 
hemispheric  peace  and  security. 

The  ability  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system 
to  act  promptly  In  times  of  crises  has  been 
reassuring  for  the  future.  But  It  Is  well 
for  us  at  this  stage  In  our  development  to 
take  another  look  at  our  Institutions  and 
our  methods  in  order  to  see  whether  we  can 
Improve  upon  them. 

■This  Conference  should  decide  how  we 
might  best  proceed  with  the  consideration 
of  specific  Improvements  in  the  Inter-Amer- 
lcan system  which  our  deliberations  disclose 
as  necessary.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  task 
might  be  entrusted  after  this  Conference  to 
one  or  more  bodies  which  would  carry  for- 
ward our  work  In  preparation  for  a  special 
conference,  under  article  III  of  the  charter, 
to  meet  possibly  within  the  next  6  months. 

At  this  stage  I  should  like  to  advance  for 
consideration  some  of  the  ideas  that  the 
United  States  believes  could  contribute  to 
making  our  organization  a  more  effective 
Instrument 

First  the  United  States  favors  annual  OAS 
meetings  at  ministerial  level.  The  interac- 
tion and  speed  of  developments  In  our 
hemisphere  and  elsewhere  make  It  highly 
desirable  that  we  meet  with  more  regularity 
and  frequency  than  we  have  before.  The 
consultations  should  not  be  confined  to  our 
hemispheric  problems  alone.  Developments 
In  other  areas  might  be  reviewed  both  for 
their  Implications  for  us,  as  well  as  for  what 
we  might  do  to  further  the  cause  of  peace 
and  freedom  elsewhere. 

Second,  we  should  strengthen  the  organi- 
zational relationship  among  the  key  organs 
of  the  system:  the  Ministers,  the  Council,  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  CIAP,  and  the 
Secretariat.  Our  objective  should  be  to  In- 
tegrate the  various  facets  of  our  collective 
effort;  to  Insure  they  are  responsive  to  the 
agreed  policies  of  governments;  to  Insure 
that  cooperation  In  the  political,  economic, 
social  and  cultural  fields  are  mutually  rein- 
forcing and  to  Insure  that  new  operational 
tasks  are  carried  forward  with  administrative 
efficiency  and  dispatch. 

Third,  In  our  forward  planning  we  should 
think  not  only  of  meastires  to  deal  with  a 
conflagration  once  It  has  broken  out.  but  also 
of  preventive  steps  the  Organization  might 
helpfully  take  In  a  dispute  or  situation  in 
this  hemisphere  before  It  has  reached  the 
crisis  stage.  There  Is  wisdom  In  the  old  dip- 
lomatic tradition — incorporated  in  United 
Nations  doctrine — that  bilateral  disputes  are 
best  settled  bilaterally.  Nevertheless,  the 
Council  might  be  empowered  to  consider  a 
dispute  or  situation  at  the  request  of  one 
or  more  American  Republics;  to  recommend 
procedures  for  peaceful  settlement:  and  per- 
haps to  recommend  provisional  measures  de- 
signed to  prevent  an  aggravation  of  the  sit- 
uation.    The  Council,  in  carrying  out  such 
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functiom.  cooia  avaU  itself  of  Malstance 
tram  tb»  Int«r-Ainarlcaxi  Peac«  Committee. 
from  spwlal  rammtwiona.  and  from  the  Sec- 
raCkry  OttaenU. 

Fourth,  the  United  State*  would  alao  rap- 
port •trengthenlng  the  Inatltutlon  and  role 
of  tba  8«cret«ry  Oeneral.  autborlztng  htm  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Council  any 
matter  which,  In  his  opinion,  may  endanger 
peace  and  security  in  the  hemisphere. 

FUth.  there  Is  the  question  of  Joint  ac- 
tlon.  Both  tn  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  and 
in  the  Dominican  situation,  the  discharge 
by  the  OAS  of  Its  responsibilities  Involved  not 
merely  the  aastunptlon  of  political  responsi- 
bility but  also  the  employment  of  units  of 
the  armed  forces  of  rarlous  member  states 
These  were  contributed  TOluntarlly  and  op- 
erated oollectlvely  under  a  combined  com- 
mand. In  the  crises  of  1962.  this  action  was 
dectalTe.  In  the  case  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, the  Inter-American  Peace  Force  made 
a  Tltal  contribution  to  the  avoidance  of  need- 
lees  bloodshed  and  the  creation  of  condltlors 
for  the  Domimcan  people  to  determine  their 
own  future  by  votes  and  not  by  arms  Its 
Importance  Is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the 
Provisional  government  has  called  upon  It 
for  continued  assistance  In  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  stability. 

The  United  Nations  has,  of  course,  had 
much  more  experience  than  has  the  OAS 
In  this  type  of  multilateral  peacekeeping 
force.  Kany  of  your  countries  have  made 
personnel  available  for  both  United  Nations 
obeerratlon  and  military  operations  In  sev- 
eral crisis  sltuaUons. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  useful  for  us  to  ex- 
amine. In  the  light  of  experience  and  the 
nature  of  our  collective  responsibilities  fo.- 
peace  and  security  In  the  hemisphere,  and 
elsewhere,  the  desirability  of  establishing 
these  voluntary  contributions  to  interna- 
tional peacekeeping  operations  on  a  more 
orderly  basis  In  advance  of  their  possible 
future  use  by  the  OAS  or  by  the  UN 

If  we  face  the  fact  that  we  live  In  troubled 
Umea,  If  we  face  the  fact  that  there  are 
those  who  seek  with  purpose  and  persistence 
to  de»troy  democracy,  I  believe,  if  we  are 
patient,  we  shall  And  a  creative  way  to  re  - 
ognlze  two  Important  principles:  first,  we 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  move  fast  and  ef- 
fectively and.  If  possible,  together  when  a 
dangerous  situation  arises  In  the  hemisphere: 
second,  none  of  our  governments  is  prepared 
to  engage  Its  military  forces  except  by  a  na- 
Uonal  decision,  at  the  highest  level.  In  the 
light   of   particular   circumstances. 

Sixth,  I  would  note  the  need  to  avoid 
within  our  hemisphere  competitive  arms 
races.  Our  resources  are  desperately  needed 
for  economic  and  social  development  With 
all  lu  Imperfections  we  are  blessed  by  the 
most  mature  and  reliable  system  for  re- 
gional security  and  peacekeeping  on  the  face 
of  the  planet.  As  military  budgets  are  for- 
mulated we  should  keep  these  facU  before 
us — and  the  examples,  pcut  and  present,  of 
the  burdens  and  coiieequences  of  all  arms 
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The  experience  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
t»Te  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  a  heightened 
*w*'«neee  of  the  need  to  control  modern 
weapons  and  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapions.  One  of  the  initiatives  that 
received  added  impetus  in  1962  was  the  pro- 
posal to  create  a  nuclear-free  zone  in  Latin 
America.  The  United  States  has  followed 
with  keen  and  sympathetic  interest  the 
efforts  of  Latin  American  countries  to  work 
out  agreed  arrangemenu  lor  excluding  the 
proliferation,  the  stationing,  or  storage  of 
nuclear  weapons  within  the  territory  of  LaUn 
American  SUtes.  We  have  noted  the  en- 
oouraclng  progrees  toward  this  end  which  was 
made  during  the  current  year  at  discussions 
la  MeHoo  aty.  The  United  States  believes 
the  project  of  a  nuclear-free  aone  in  Latin 
Amerlea  ta  oonstrucUve  suteamanshlp  in  the 
best  tradition  of  the  hemisphere.    We  wel- 


come the  effort  and  would  be  glad  to  see  It 
reach  a  successful  conclusion 

I  should  also  note  that  our  membership 
may  expand. 

The   emergence   of   two   new.   Independent 

states — Jamaica  and  Trinidad  and  Tobago 

caused  our  organization  to  devise  a  formula 
for  the  BdiriiBslon  of  members.  We  foimd 
the  formula  without  need  to  alter  the  char- 
ter. The  door  is  now  open  to  additional 
countries  to  Join  the  OAS  We  will  welcome 
them  wholeheartedly  at  such  time  as  they 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  thl«  opportunity, 
vn 

This,  as  we  see  it.  is  the  panorama  of  our 
common  tdsks. 

The  Intent  of  my  country  to  work  with  you 
tn  the  co'MnhMi  quest  for  freedom  and  pros- 
perity has  never  been  as  strong  as  It  Is  to- 
da..  — to  build  together  and  together  to  pro- 
tect what  we  are  buUdlng  President  John- 
son has  summed  it  up  this  way : 

"Our  charter  charges  each  American  coun- 
try to  seek  to  strengthen  representative 
democracy  Without  ihat  democracy  and 
without  the  freedom  It  nourishes,  material 
progress  Is  an  aimless  enterprise,  destroying 
the  dignity  of  the  spirit  thiit  it  is  really 
meant  to  liberate.  So  we  will  continue  to 
Join  with  you  and  encourage  democracy  until 
we  build  a  hemisphere  of  free  nations  from 
Tlerra  del  Fuego   to  the  Arctic  Circle  " 

Thus  we  would  reaffirm  the  faith  of  my 
Government  In  the  efTectlvoaess  and  vitality 
of  our  regional  system.  It  has  served  to 
bring  new  levels  of  understanding  and  gcx)d 
Win  between  our  peoples  It  has  served  to 
promote  fieedom  and  democracy  It  has 
jerved,  and  Is  Increasingly  serving,  as  a  means 
for  achieving  material  wei!-beln«  and  social 
Justice  for  our  nations  Ii  h.^s  served  to  keep 
the  peace  In  this  hemisphere  and  to  protect 
us   from   our   enemies 

The  Organization  has  demonstrated  Its 
flexibility  and  adainablUty  to  change  In  the 
past.  I  am  confident  that  it  will  continue  to 
do  so  In  the  future 

The  challenge  la  thU  old  hemispheric  sys- 
tem Is  like  the  challenge  of  domestic  polli.cal 
life  to  transform  and  modernize  policie.s  and 
institution.-)  l;i  harn;onv  with  abiding  prin- 
ciples and  values,  so  that  the  problems  of 
today  and  tomorrow  can  be  met 

Together  I  am  confident  we  shall  meet 
that  challenge. 


Mao  Will  Be  Free 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or    SOUTH    CASOLUfA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.ATIVES 
Monday.  January  24.  1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  fo- 
cused on  the  Far  East  today 

For  it  is  there  that  the  question  most 
sharply  asked  is:  "Will  men  be  free  or 
will  men  be  slaves?  ' 

And  the  answer  from  courageous  men 
is  that  man  will  live  as  a  free  individual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable  William 
Jennings  Bry.^n  Dorn — my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  South  Carolina 
and  a  great  American — underscored 
those  points  tn  a  stirring  speech  January 
23  at  Taipei,  Republic  of  China. 

His  remarks  are  an  inspiration  to 
those  who  cherish  freedom,  a  ray  of 
hope  to  the  nameless  faces  enslaved  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  His  message  was 
clear  and  should  give  pause  for  thought 


to  those  misguided  despots  laboring  un- 
der  the  delusion  that  America  is  soft  or 
will  fail  her  commitments  In  the  Par 
East, 

His  speech  is  of  such  Import  that  I 
commend  it  for  reading  by  the  Members 
of  the  Congress.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Congrissioral  Rec- 
ord, I  hereby  insert  his  message  for  the 
information  of  this  body: 

MxN  Will  Be  Peke 
( Address  by  Congressman  William  Jennings 

Bbyan  Dosn  of  South  Carolina  at  the  12th 

annual    Freedom    Day    Rally    Taipei,    the 

Republic  of  China,  January  23) 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guesu.  ladle* 
and  gentlemen.  I  bring  you  the  greetings  and 
the  admiration  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  American  people.  As 
a  member  of  the  advisory  borird  of  the  Na- 
Uonal  Captive  Nations'  CommiUee  and  on 
behalf  of  that  committee  I  bring  to  you  the 
best  wishes  of  captive  peoples  all  over  the 
world.  You.  of  the  Republic  of  China,  have 
won  the  enduring  admiration  of  free  peoples 
everywhere  by  your  vaUant  and  successful 
straggle  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  this 
Island.  You  are  the  hope  of  freedom 
throughout  the  mainland.  Your  past  Is  an 
inspiring  saga  of  man's  Indomitable  will  to 
be  free.  Your  present  if  a  source  of  pride 
and  hope  to  all  who  hate  tyranny.  You' 
future  is  nothing  less  than  a  promise  to 
history. 

We  gather  here  today  to  commemorate  the 
courage  of  the  22.000  freedom  fighters  who 
defied  tyranny  and  chose  freedom  instead 
We  gather  here  today  to  commemorate  those 
throughout  the  world  who  have  similarly 
struggled  to  escape  terrorism  and  torture, 
those  who  continue  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom. W"  commemorate  and  poy  homage 
to  the  milUons  who  have  died  to  preserve 
freedom. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  we  observe 
Freedom  Day.  May  we  be  encouraged  and 
Inspired  to  go  forth  from  this  spot  as  the 
spark  of  a  great  crusade  to  free  the  world  of 
enslavement  and  oppression.  The  valor  ol 
these  22.000  Chinese  and  Korean  prisoners 
win  remain  forever  an  Inspiration  to  those 
who  cherish  freedom. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  toaay  focused 
on  the  Par  East.  For,  as  Abraham  Lincoln 
said  with  reference  to  my  own  country,  the 
world  cannot  continue  haJf  slave  and  half 
free.  And  it  is  here,  in  the  Par  East  that 
the  quesUon  is  today  being  most  sharply 
aslted — wlil  men  be  free  or  be  slaves?  It  Is 
here  that  the  answer  Is  being  most  plainly 
given.     Men  will  be  free. 

It  will  not  be  easy — and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  think  that  It  will  be  quick — for  free- 
dom faces  a  massive  challenge  in  Asia,  a 
challenge  led  by  those  as  determined  as  they 
are  evil.  There  will  be  disappointments, 
frusmtlon.s,  md  setbacks  In  ;;he  future  as 
there  h?.ve  been  In  the  pnst.  But  men  wlU 
be  free. 

They  wU!  be  free  because  the  deterrrlna- 
tlon  on  the  side  of  freedom  is  ine.xhaust- 
ible—  and  you  are  the  proof  of  that.  They 
will  be  free  because  the  resources  of  the  side 
of  freedom  are  more  than  sufficient  end  the 
will  to  use  those  resources  is  as  firm  as  rock. 

Let  no  one  be  In  any  doubt  about  the 
commitment  of  the  United  States  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  Asia.  The  propaganda 
from  Hanoi  and  Pelplng  expresses  the  con- 
stant hope  that  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  will  weaken,  that  the  effort  of 
the  nmted  States  will  falter.  They  are  en- 
gaging in  a  dangerous  delusion  if  they  bellere 
their  own  propaganda.  They  are  making  the 
fatal  mistake  of  tyrants  when  they  mlsls- 
terpret  a  freeman's  love  of  peace.  Love  of 
peace  does  not  mean  that  we  will  meekly 
submit  to  tyranny.  Love  of  peace  does  not 
mean  that  we  will  purchase  it  at  the  coet 
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of  freedom — ours  or  anyone  else's.  As  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  earlier  this  month  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message.  "We  do  not  In- 
tend to  abandon  Asia  to  conquest." 

The  Par  East  is  the  key  area  of  the  world 
geographically,  economically,  and  politically. 
If  totalitarianism  should  conquer  the  Far 
East,  then  all  of  Asia  would  fall.  With  Asia 
in  Communist  hands,  Africa  would  be  con- 
quered. Western  Europe  would  be  out- 
fl.inked  and  the  forces  of  freedom  would  be 
in  grave  peril. 

In  Asia  there  are  vast  untapped  resources 
of  manpower,  rubber,  tin,  oil,  and  uranium. 
These  resources,  under  the  control  of  Com- 
miinlsl  aggressors,  would  be  used  for  con- 
quest and  war.  These  resources,  under  Com- 
munist control,  would  not  be  used  for  peace 
or  enllghtment,  for  Improved  health  and 
education.  Under  Communist  control  these 
vast  resources  would  not  be  used  for  the 
advancement  of  freedom.  They  would  be 
used  for  war  and  enslavement. 

May  I  remind  you  that  the  Communist 
.iggressors  consider  the  Individual  as  mere 
CTsms  of  snnd  on  the  seashore  to  be  used 
by  the  masters  of  tyranny  for  their  own 
selfish  aggrandizement.  We  believe  man  Is 
created  In  the  Image  of  an  all-powerful 
being  We  believe  that  man  ha.^  individual 
rlgiCi.  and  aspirations,  that  he  Is  entitled  to 
dignity  and  individual  liberty.  This  we  be- 
lieve   This  we  win  defend. 

Li-.iin  is  reported  as  having  said  the  road 
•o  P.irls  Is  the  road  through  Pelplng.  The 
Communists  are  r\ithlessl\  liquidating  the 
oppo.=itlon  and  are  proceeding  on  that  road 
to  Paris  by  way  of  southeast  Asia,  the  Near 
E.-i;:  :md  northern  Africa.  To  halt  this  blue- 
print for  tyran'ilcRl  power,  conquest,  and 
fnsl.ivement.  the  United  States  is  spending 
Its  blood  and  wealth  In  South  Vietnam.  The 
United  Slate.i  manifested  Its  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  by  expending  the  flower 
of  its  young  manhood  to  defend  that  cause 
in  Korea. 

Our  Commander  in  Chief,  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson.  Is  very  wisely  supporting 
with  strength  the  freedom  fighters  in  South 
Vietnam  President  Johnson  will  not  pre- 
side over  the  liquidation  of  freedom  in  Asia. 
He  will  Instead  prf^lde  over  the  restor.Ttlon 
of  freedom  In  Asia.  He  is  a  determined 
leader  In  the  tradition  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  my  country.  By  his  courageous 
action.  President  Johnson  has  encouraged 
people  throughout  the  world  who  are  de- 
voted and  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

We  support  you,  here  in  the  Republic  of 
China,  with  our  wealth  and  with  our  armed 
might.  Your  struggle  for  freedom  Is  ours. 
We  win  not  withdraw  and  leave  you  to  fight 
this  brittle  alone.  We  are  here  to  stay  until 
freedom  Is  secure  In  Asia  and  the  aggressor 
collapses  in  his  own  evil  structure. 

In  the  history  of  the  struggle  for  freedom 
you  have  produced  one  of  the  giant  figures 
of  our  time.  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  was 
among  the  first  to  understand  the  diabolical 
tactics  and  sinister  designs  of  the  Commu- 
nist world  conspiracy.  He  began  his  heroic 
struggle  to  oppose  conununlsm  on  the  main- 
land in  the  1920s,  and  he  has  been  a  world- 
renowned  champion  in  that  struggle  from 
that  time  to  this.  He  and  Madame  Chiang 
long  ago  won  the  hearts  of  the  American 
P«ople  and  of  freedom  lovers  everywhere. 
Madame  Chiang  is  now  In  my  country,  and 
*e  welcome  her  both  as  a  valiant  ally  and  as 
a  warm  and  honored  friend. 

The  Republic  of  China  stands  ready  on 
the  flank  of  Communist  aggression.  The 
Republic  of  China  is  blocking  the  road  of 
Communist  expansion  to  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  The  Republic  of  China  and  the 
magnificent  forces  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Korea  are  a  deterring  force  to  the  announced 
Communist  plans  to  conquer  India,  south- 
•••t  Asia,  and  move  into  the  Middle  and 
Hear  East.  I  salute  you  for  this  magnifi- 
cent contribution  to  world  freedcm. 


I  salute  you  also  for  the  anlstanoe  you 
axe  glTlDg  to  tbe  free  world  effort  In  Viet- 
nam. You  are  one  of  the  almost  40  nations 
which  are  helping  the  gallant  people  erf  that 
beleaguered  land  build  a  better  life  at  the 
same  time  that  they  defend  themselves 
against  a  cruel  aggression.  Your  country  Is 
giving  assistance  in  the  field  of  agriculture 
You  have  built  power  stations.  You  have 
sent  medical  teams.  You  have  trained  more 
than  400  Vietnamese  technicians.  You  ha\e 
given  warehouses,  agricultural  equljiment. 
seeds  and  fertilizers,  veterinary  equipment 
and  cattle,  boats,  airplanes,  and  over  half  a 
million  textbooks.  And  you  have  been  gen- 
erous In  extending  to  our  forces  fighting  In 
Vietnam  both  material  facilities  and  hos- 
pitality. You  are  playing  your  full  role  as 
part  of  the  fraternity  of  freemen  opposing 
agression  In  Vietnam 

The  United  States  Is  fighting  In  South 
Vietnam  as  a  nvember  of  that  fraternity  of 
freemen.  We  are  fighting  there  ag.ilnst 
stark  Communist  aggression  by  terrorism,  in- 
filtration, sabotage,  deception,  and  murder — 
the  most  diabolical  and  dangerous  form  of 
aggression.  We  are  fighting  in  South  Viet- 
nam to  preserve  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion of  natlonalltie?  We  are  fighting  for 
peace,  as  opjx)sed  to  the  spread  of  war.  We 
are  fighting  to  help  all  of  you  in  a  righteous 
c:iuse.  We  are  fighting  to  prevent  a  world 
war.  We  are  fighting  to  prevent  a  world 
holocaust  of  unparalleled  carnage  and  de- 
struction. 

We  are  dally  growing  stronger  on  land,  on 
l^p:1  In  the  air.  and  In  space  This  strength 
is  for  freedom  This  military  might  if  dedi- 
cated to  your  independence,  to  your  liberty. 
It  will  never  be  used  for  aggression,  slavery. 
;ind  conquest.  The  United  States  has  no 
territorial  designs  anywhere  in  the  world. 
We  are  for  liberty  and  individual  dignity  and 
freedom  for  people;  everywhere.  We  believe 
in  lending  a  helping  hand  to  the  diseased  and 
the  underprivileged  throughout  the  world. 

We  are  standing  beside  all  of  you  in  this 
struggle  for  freedom  to  preserve  your  ancient 
heritage,  your  art,  your  culture — which  pre- 
cedes ours — to  preserve  yovir  civilization, 
which  began  thousands  of  years  before  ours. 
We  shire  your  hopes  and  your  aspirations  for 
the  future.  In  this  age  of  science  and  astro- 
nautics, there  is  no  room  for  Communist 
suspicion,  hatred,  bigotry,  and  deceit.  I  look 
to  the  future  with  hope  and  with  confidence. 
I  believe  we  are  on  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 

The  magnificent  progress  made  on  this 
island  shows  what  free  societies  can  accom- 
plish. The  growth  In  your  production  of 
both  agricultural  and  Industrial  goods  can 
only  be  described  as  startling.  Your  exports 
are  rising,  your  economy  is  strong,  your  cur- 
rency Is  sound.  Most  Important  of  all,  the 
benefits  of  this  prosperity  are  going  to  the 
people.  I  am  proud  that  my  coimtry  has 
assisted  you  In  your  efforts  And  I  know  that 
you  are  proud  that  through  your  own  efforts 
you  have  done  so  well  that  In  your  country 
we  have  been  able  to  end  our  foreign  aid 
program. 

The  Iron  curtain  in  Europe  and  Asia  Is  a 
manifestation  of  an  inferiority  complex.  The 
Iron  curtain  is  necessary  to  hide  tyranny  and 
promote  totalitarianism.  The  Iron  Curtain 
is  designed  to  keep  people  from  knowing  the 
truth — to  prevent  them  from  knowing  the 
joys  of  freedom  and  self-determination  of 
peoples.  Individual  liberty,  dignity,  and  eco- 
nomic oppKJrtunity. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  United  States 
will  stand  firm  throughout  the  world.  We 
fought  In  Korea.  We  are  fighting  In  Vietnam. 
We  are  with  you  here.  We  were  with  you  In 
Korea.  In  Quemoy.  and  In  Matsu.  We  are 
supporting  SEATO  In  southeast  Asia  and 
NATO  In  Europe.  We  will  expose  Commu- 
nist aggression  wherever  It  rears  Its  ugly 
head. 

The  time  has  come  to  launch  an  offensive — 
an  offensive  of  truth  about  freedom,  the  truth 


about  stark  Communist  aggression  and  Its 
sinister  designs  We  must  olfer  hope  lor  the 
captive  peoples  of  the  world  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  ol  tyranny  and  again  live  in  the  sun- 
light of  freedom  We  must  spread  the  truth, 
throu_;h3ut  the  world,  about  Communist  Im- 
peTiallsni  and  colonialism  We  must  tell  the 
truth  about  class  hatred  and  race  prejudice 
of  Commumst  imperialists — the  truth  about 
their  liquidations,  murder,  and  deceit. 

We  must  net  reward  Red  Chinese  aggres- 
sion by  giving  Red  China  a  seat  in  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  We  murt  not  dignify  Red  China 
by  giving  her  a  forum  and  a  vote  on  the  cause 
of  freedom  We  must  not  bolster  her  eco- 
nomic system  with  the  trade  of  free  nations 
and  peoples  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  human 
dignity  It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  bol- 
ster her  sagging  economy  with  the  products 
of  free  enterprise  nations.  We  must  not  make 
this  same  mistake  again.  The  free  nations 
of  the  world  promoted  trade  with  the  dicta- 
tors of  World  War  II.  It  was  their  acquisi- 
tion of  products  from  free  enterprise  nations 
that  largely  enabled  them  to  launch  a  war 
against  private  enterprise,  property  rights, 
dignity,  and  freedom  of  the  Individual  We 
cannot  make  this  mistake  again  Red  China 
has  the  atomic  bomb.  She  is  perfecting  the 
hydrogen  bomb.  Trade  with  the  free  world 
will  enable  her  to  have  the  hydrogen  bomb, 
with  which  to  launch  an  onslaught  against 
civilization,  in  mass  production  at  an  early 
date.  We  must  push  our  freedom  offensive 
now. 

Captive  nations  and  peoples  hold  the  key 
to  the  future  security,  independence,  and 
freedom  of  the  world.  Remain  steadfast  in 
your  struggle  for  freedom.  Captive  nations 
are  the  "Achilles  heel"  of  Red  irnperlallst  ag- 
gression. Communism  fears  your  yearning, 
your  desire  for  freedom.  Communism  fears 
your  courage  and  your  ability  to  someday  rise 
and  turn  back  the  tide  of  tyranny. 

You  have  our  hearts.  You  have  otir  sym- 
pathy, our  support,  and  our  understanding 
We  share  your  hopes.  We  share  your  aspira- 
tions. Most  of  all,  we  share  yotir  sure  and 
certain  vision  of  the  future:   Men  will  be  free. 


Retolation  ProTidiag  for  Brnmidi  Bntt 
Gains  Sapport 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARiCS 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  24,  1966 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
dehghted  at  the  overwhelming  response 
of  my  colleagues  who  have  joined  me  in 
introducing  identical  concurrent  resolu- 
tions urging  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
$2,500  in  order  that  a  bust  of  Constantino 
Brumidi  may  be  placed  in  the  Capitol. 

I  have  received  many  letters  from  my 
colleagues  advising  me  of  their  whole- 
hearted support  in  this  effort  to  bestow 
recognition  on  Constantino  Brumidi.  It 
is  my  pleasure  to  insert  these  letters  in 
the  Record. 

My  heart  is  filled  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude at  this  encouraging  response  and  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  a^j- 
preciatlon  to  all  of  you  who  have  pledged 
support  for  this  long  overdue  recognition 
of  Brumidi. 

I  have  talked  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Administration 
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Committee,  Hon.  Omar  Burleson,  of 
Texaa,  and  he  hEi£  assured  me  that  the 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee,  which  Is  chaired  by  the 
Honorable  Paul  C.  Jonks  of  Missouri,  will 
hold  hearings  on  this  legislation  as  soon 
afl  possible.  I  am  certain  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Administration  Sub- 
committee, as  well  as  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee,  after  reviewing  all 
the  facts,  will  unanimously  approve  this 
worthwhile  endeavor. 

Once  again,  I  thank  all  of  my  col- 
leagues for  their  enthusiastic  support  of 
this  resolution.    Your  active  efforts  will 
Insure  Its  early  enactment. 
The  letters  f rwn  my  colleagues  follow : 
Ck>Nasrss  or  thx  Untttd  Statbs, 

HOXTSX    or    RzPHZaENTATTTTS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  18,  1986. 
Hon.  Pkank  ANVtriTzio, 
Home  of  Representattves. 
Wtuhtngton,  D.C. 

Dzas  CoNomrasMAN:  I  have  your  letter  of 
January  13,  and  Ita  enclosures — a  copy  of 
HouM  Concurrent  Resolution  631  which  you 
have  Introduced  to  authorize  procurement  of 
a  marble  bust  of  Constantino  Brumldl  for 
placement  in  the  Nation's  Capitol  and  your 
press  release  on  this  matter. 

I  share  your  concern  that  this  talented 
artist,  who  contributed  so  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  VS.  Capitol,  be  honored  In  a  fitting 
manner,  and  I  wlii  be  pleased  to  give  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  531  every  considera- 
tion when  it  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  action. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edna  P.  Ktllt. 

CONSXKSS   or   THX    UlOTH)    STATES. 

HOUSS    or    RXPREEENTATIVES. 

Waahington.  D.C.  January  20.  1966. 
Hon.  PaAinc  Annunzio, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Longworth  House  Office  Building.  — 

Washington,  D.C. 

D*AM  Peank;  Just  a  short  note  to  tell  you 
that  I  am  more  than  happy  to  be  able  to  In- 
troduce an  Identical  resolution  such  as  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  531. 

I  have  this  day  put  it  Into  the  hopper  and 
shaU  look  forward  to  receiving  my  confirma- 
tion copies. 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  H   Dent. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Hocrsx  or  RiyRESENTATrvES. 
Washington.  DC,  January  17.  1968. 

Hon.   PKANK   AlfNTTNSIO, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

D«Am  Fkank:  PoUowlng  your  note  about 
Brumldl,  I  will  introduce  a  like  resolution. 
This  la  mainly  because  I  admire  Congressman 
Axmntno  Just  about  as  much  as  I  do  Artist 
Bnunldl. 

Tours, 

John  G    Dow. 


CoivoBKS*  or  THE  UwrTED  States. 

HOITSC  or  REPBESXNTATrVES, 

.Washington.  D.C.  January  19.  1966. 
The  Hohorable  Fkanx  Amnunzio, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

DiAB  Pbank:  Pursuant  to  the  excellent 
suggwtloB  made  In  your  recent  letter,  I  have 
on  January  18  introduced  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution whlcb  la  Identical  with  your  House 
Conourrtnt  Raaolution  531 . 

My  bill  la  known  as  House  Concurrent  Res- 
oluUon  544. 

Pleas*  be  aasxired  of  my  conUnued  sup- 
port   to    obtain    paaage    of    this    legislation 


which    will    bring   due   recognition,    however 
belated    it    may    be,    to    Artist    Constantino 
Bnimldl,  "Citizen  of  the  United  States." 
Aloha  and  besi  wUhea. 
Slacereiy, 

Spabk  M  Matsunaca, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Congress  of  the  Vntted  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  20,  1966. 

Hon.  PaANK  .ANNtJNZlO, 

House  of  Repre-ientatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Colleague:  Thank  you  for  contacting 
me  with  reference  to  your  proposal  that  a 
marble  bust  of  Constantino  Brumldl  t>e 
placed  In  the  Capitol. 

I'm  for  your  bli!  wholeheartedly. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am, 
Sincerely. 
I  E.  C.  Oathincs. 

Congress  or  the  United  States. 

House  of  RErRESENTATivES, 
Wasnington.  DC.  Jcnua-y  19.  1066. 
Hon.  Prank  Annunzio, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Prank;  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
and  copy  of  your  resolution  to  honor 
Brumldl 

I  appreciate  your  sending  me  this  resolu- 
tion, and  1  win  Introduce  it  shortly. 
With  best  wishes.  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  a.  Fino, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

HoirsE  OF  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  January  18,  1966. 
Hon.  Prank  Annunzio, 

Suite   1429,  Longworth   Hou.ie   Offic,    Build- 
ing, Washington,  D  C 

Dear  Frank  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
January  12  and  enclosed  copv  of  your  reso- 
lution, which  would  authorize  the  procure- 
ment of  a  marble  bust  of  Constantino  Bru- 
mldl for  p;acement  In  the  Nation's  Capitol. 
I  am  happy  to  Inform  you  that  I  have  today 
Introduced  a  similar  resolution,  and  I  hope 
this  legislation  win  be  enacted  during  this 
session  of  the  B'Jth  Congress 

With  warm  personal  regards.  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  T.  Murphy.  >^ 

I  Member  of  Congress. 


CONGRE.SS  ilF  THE  UNrTED  STATES. 

I  House  of  liEPREScvTA  i  ives. 

'  Washington.  DC.  January  19.  1966. 

Hon    Frank  .^nninto. 
Longicorth  House  Office  Building 

Dear  Pkanx  I  thought  you  might  be  In- 
terested in  knowing  that  t(xl.iy  I  i:itroduced 
In  the  House  a  concurre.;-.  resolutinn  identi- 
cal to  House  Concurrent  Resalutlon  531  which 
you  introduce:;  oa  Janu;iry  12 
Wltn  kindest  reg.'.rd.s,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

JoH.v  N.  Erlenbtr.n, 

Member  oi  Congress. 


Congress  or  the  Vtrrrxo  States, 

HotrsE    or    Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C,  January  17.  19es. 
Hon.  F^ANK  Annunzio, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Frank:  I  appreciate  your  writing  me 
with  reference  to  your  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  531  which  would  recognize  the 
outstanding  artist  and  great  American,  Con- 
stantino Bruxnldl. 

As   you   know,   this   legislation   Is  pending 
before    the   House   Administration    Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member.     It  certainly 
shall  have  my  support  and  vote. 
Sincerely, 

6am  M,  Gibbons, 
U.S.  Congressman. 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  21. 1966. 
Hon.  Prank  Annunzio, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Frank:   I  am  happy  to  Join  with  you 
In  this  long  overdue  tribute  to  Constantino 
Brumldl  and  will  put  my  bill  In  next  week. 
Kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  M.  Murphy, 
Member  of  Congress. 

CoNGREsa  or  the  United  States. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC,  January  17, 1966. 
Hon.  Prank  Annunzio, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Colleague;  Thank  you  for  sending 
me  your  resolution  and  information  on  Con- 
stantino Brumldl. 

I   support   your   resolution,   and   will  vote 
for  it  when  it  comes  before  the  House. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  M.  Fr.aser 

Congress  or  the  United  States. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  January  18,  1966. 
Hon.  Frank  Annunzio, 
Hou.sp  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Prank:  It  is  my  pleasure  to  Intro- 
duce a  bin  identical  to  your  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  531  giving  recognition  to 
Constantino  Brumldl. 

Be  assured  of  my  support  In  securing  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution. 
"Very  truly  yours. 

ROBEP.T  L.  Leccett, 
Member  of  Cor, press 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  January  14.  1966. 

Hon.   Pr.\NK    A.NNU.V7IL). 

Longtcorth  House  Office  Buildtng 

Dear  Colleague  Thank  you  for  calling  my 
attention  to  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
531.  You  have  done  well  In  securing  recog- 
nition for  an  outstanding  artist  and  a  great 
American 

I  am  proud  to  support  you  !n  giving  this 
well  deserved  recognition 
Cordially  and  sincerely, 

Bahratt   Q-Hara. 
Member  of  Congress 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Represent.'.tives 
Washington,  D.C,  January  14. 1966. 
Hor. .  Frank  Annunzio, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Colleague:  This  is  in  reference  to 
your  letter  of  January  12.  I  will  be  glad  to 
.'U  p.-^rt  House  Concurrent  R^-scIiition  531.  to 
procure  a  marble  bust  ct  Con.=tantino 
Brumldl  to  be  placed  on  the  first  floor  of  tlie 
S3nate  wing  of  th.e  Capitol, 
With  best  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Bolunc. 

Co.vGRESS  or  the  United  States. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  January  14.  1966. 
Hon,  Frank  Annunzio, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

De\r  Prank:  I  appreciated  receiving  your 
letter  of  January  12,  1966,  and  I  will  support 
you  in  your  efforts. 


January  25,  1966 
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I  am  asking  my  staff  to  prepare  an  iden- 
tical resolution,  and  I  will  plan  to  Introduce 
It  m  the  near  future. 
With  best  regard3. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Brock  Adams, 
Member  of  Congress. 


concbess  of  the  united  states, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  January  14.  1966. 
Hon.  Frank  Annunzio. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Prank:  I'm  all  for  you.  Count  on 
my  support  for  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 531. 

Donald  Rumsfeld, 
Representative  in  Congress. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

Hox.se  OF  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC,  January  13.  1966. 
Hon    F'RANK  Annunzio, 
Member  of  Congress. 
1429  Longu-orth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Colleacuf:  I  want  to  thnnk  you  for 
your  letter  of  January  12,  1966,  with  refer- 
ence to  House  Concurrent  Resolution  531  to 
provide  a  marble  bust  of  Constantino  Bru- 
mldl for  the  Capitol. 

I  agree  with  you  that  Bramldl  should 
have  a  place  of  honor  In  the  Capitol.  I  am 
happy  to  Join  with  you  in  introducing  leg- 
islation to  provide  a  suitable  bust  for  the 
Capitol  of  this  great  Italo-Amerlcan  artist. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Basil  L.  Whitener. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  January  14,  1986. 
Hon  Frank  Annunzio, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Colleague  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  January  12  and  enclosure,  Hous«  Concur- 
rent Resolution  531. 

I  shall  be  very  happy  to  Introduce  an  iden- 
tical concurrent  resolution  in  the  very  near 
future, 
Wiih  kindest  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

T,  J.  Dulski. 


CONORESS  or  the  United  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  15,  1966. 
Hon.  Prank  Annunzio, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Frank:  It  will  be  an  honor  and  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  Introduce  your  bill  relat- 
ing to  the  distinguished  artist,  Constantino 
Brumldl. 

I  plan  to  do  so  next  week. 
Sincerely, 

Wm.  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  17,  1966 
Hon.  Prank  Annunzio. 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Colleague:  I  acknowledge  with 
thanks  your  letter  of  January  12  and  en- 
closures concerning  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 531. 

I  sliall  be  glad  to  support  your  proposal 
to  provide  proper  recognition  to'  Constan- 
tino Brumldl. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  Monagan, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Was/iinjrfOTi,  D.C,  January  17,  1966. 
Hon.  P^ank  Annunzio, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Frank:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  January  12  and  the  enclosed  copy  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  531. 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  you  that  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  similar  House  concurrent 
resolution. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Bill, 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C,  January  14,  1966. 
Hon.  Prank  Annunzio, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Prank:  I  congratulate  you  upon 
your  introduction  of  the  resolution  to  pro- 
vide a  marble  bust  of  Constantino  Brumldl 
to  be  placed  In  the  Capitol. 


This  should  have  prompt  approval  by  the 

Congress   and   I   am    glad   to   Join   in   Intro- 
ducing a  similar  resolution. 
With  all  good  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Bob  SncES. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  17.  1966. 
Hon.  Frank  Annunzio, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Room  1429, 
Longioorih  Building,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Colleague;  Thank  you  kindly  for 
your  recent  letter  enclosing  a  copy  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  531  and  yotir  press 
release  on  It. 

I  am  ple.ised  to  advise  I  have  today  Intro- 
duced a  bill  identical  to  yours  and  want  you 
to  know  I  will  support  this  legislation  and 
lend  any  assistance  I  can  to  get  prompt 
action, 

I  appreciate  your  contacting  me  on  this 
matter  and  will  be  happy  to  cooperate  in 
every  way  I  can 

with  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  J.  Gray. 

U.S.  Congressman. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.  January  20,  1966. 
Hon.  Frank  Annunzio, 
Hoube  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Franj<.:  Enclosed  please  find  a  copy 
of  the  House  concurrent  resolution  which  I 
Introduced. 

I  think  this  is  a  fljie  thought  and  a  very 
appropriate  gesture  at  this  time. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Brock  Adams. 
.Wember  of  Congress. 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C,  January  18,  1966. 
Hon.  Frank  ANNtrN7io. 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Frank:  Appreciated  receiving  your 
letter  of  January  12,  enclosing  a  copy  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  531  and  your 
release.  I  believe  your  Idea  is  certainly  a 
good  one.  with  considerable  merit,  and  you 
may  be  sure  I'll  do  what  I  can  to  help. 
Meanwhile,  with  kindest  best  wishes,  1  ami. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Brooks, 
Member  of  Congress. 


SENATE 

Trr;:si)AY.  .Iamary  2.").  19G6 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

Bishop  W.  Earl  Leddcn.  Wesley  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Washington.  D.C,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  maker  of  heaven  and 
earth,  who.  when  darkness  was  upon  the 
face  of  the  deep,  didst  say:  Let  there  be 
light— as\d.  there  was  light.  Draw  near 
to  Thy  children  now  in  this  troubled 
hour  when  darkness  covers  the  path 
ahead. 

For  in  this  night  of  unreason  our  feet 
stumble  into  pitfalls  and  senseless  strife; 
our  minds  grapple  in  confusion,  so  often 
blmd  with  ancient  prejudice;  and  the 
peoples  of  this  little  planet,  frantic  with 
fear,  strike  at  each  other  in  the  dark. 


Save  us  in  this  fearsome  hour  we  pray, 
O  God,  for  we  are  Uke  children  crying  in 
the  night.  Children  crying  for  the  light, 
and  with  no  language  but  a  cry.  Let, 
then,  our  cry  come  unto  Thee,  O  Father, 
for  the  light  of  Thy  salvation. 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 

Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 
Great  God.  our  King. 

Nor  for  this  land  alone. 

But  be  God's  mercies  shown 

From  shore  to  shore ; 
And  may  the  nations  see 
That  men  should  brothers  be, 
And  form  one  family 

The  wide  world  o'er. 

In  the  name  of  the  Savior  of  the  world. 
Amen.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD  rose. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  not  seeking 
recognition.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  please  state  his  Inquiry. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Before  the  Journal  18 
read,  it  Is  my  understanding  that  it  is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  if  there  is  no 
quorum  present,  and  the  request  for  a 
quorum  is  made. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct  In  his  observation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold  that  suggestion,  so  that  I  may 
make  a  request? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  withhold  it. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
be  considered  as  read. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  ERVm.     Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  is 
heard. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
new my  request.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
wm  call  the  roll. 

The  leglalatlve  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

(No.  10  Leg. I 
Aiken  PoDf  Mo.ntoya 

B*M  Oru«nlng  Moss 

Bible  HarrlB  Mu^kle 

Boggs  Hayden  Neub«rger 

BrewBtw  HIU  Pastore 

Byrd,  Va.  Holland  Pei; 

Cannon  Hruaka  Robertson 

Cartaoo  Jackson  S  tennis 

Cjae  Kennedy.  NY.    Talmadge 

Church  Kucbel  Tjdlngs 

2««*  Lausche  Wiiiiama.  N.J. 

Cooper  Long.  Mo.  Yarborough 

Dlrkaen  Mansfleld  Young,  Ohio 

Douglaa  McCarthy 

Baatluid  Mondale 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bath]  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iKotmc]  are  absent  on  o£BciaI  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaju],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoit],  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ER8]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  is  ab- 
sent on  ofOclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
MtJRPHY]  Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  is  directed  to  execute  the 
order  of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay.  Mr.  Allott.  Mr. 
Ahdusqit,  Mr.  Bartlitt.  Mr.  Bennktt. 
BIr.  BumDicK,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  COTTOH.  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr. 
DoMpncK.  Mr.  Ell«ndir,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr. 
Famkoi,  Mr.  Ptjlbrioht,  Mr.  Qokk.  Mr. 
Ha«t.  Mr.  Hartxi.  Mr.  Hickinloopir, 
Mr.  Jatixs.  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Kinnedt 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Lowo  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  MAGimsoiv.  Mr.  McClellak.  Mr.  Mc- 
Oei,  Mr.  McGovsRN,  Mr.  McIntyre.  Mr. 
Mrcalt,  Mr.  Monronky.  Mr.  Morse  Mr 
MOBTOH.  Mr.  MuwDT,  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr. 
Pearson.  Mr.  PRotmr.  Mr.  Pxoxxire.  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Rxtssell  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Rxtssell  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALL.  Mr.  ScoTT.  Mr.  Simpson.  Mrs. 
Smith,  Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  Symington. 
Mr.  Trurhons.  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Wn.- 
iJAMs  of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota  entered  the  Chamber  and 
answered  to  their  names. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  is  the  present 
business  before  the  Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Chair 
is  just  about  to  read  rule  m,  which  di- 
rects the  course  of  procedure  for  the 
Senate.     Rule  III  reads: 

The  Presiding  Officer  having  taken  the 
chair,  and  a  quorum  being  present,  the 
Journal  of  the  preceding  day  shall  be  read, 
and  any  nalstake  made  In  the  entries  cor- 
rected. The  reading  of  the  Journal  shall 
not  be  suspended  unless  by  unanimous  con- 
sent; and  when  any  motion  shall  be  made  to 
amend  or  correct  the  same,  it  shall  be  deemed 
a  privileged  question,  and  proceeded  with 
until  disposed  of. 


I  THE  JOURNAL 

The  \aCE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  proceed  with  the  reading  of  the 
Journal. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Presid- 
ing Officer. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Assuming  that 
amendments  are  ofTered  to  the  Journal, 
my  understanding  is  that  they  are  all 
debatable. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

The  Journal  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  Journal  of  Monday,  January  24 
1966. 

During  the  reading,  the  following 
occurred : 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
wanted  to  hear  the  Journal  read.  The 
Chair  suggests  that  Senators  seat  them- 
selves and  ILsten  to  the  readmg  of  the 
Journal. 

'At  this  point  Mr.  Bass  assumed  the 
chair. » 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the 
reading  of  the  Journal. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .  Mr.  Byrd 
Of  Virginia  in  the  chair  > .  The  Senator 
will  state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Has  the 
morning  hour  officially  closed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
reading  of  the  Journal  Ls  of  the  highest 
privilege,  and  that  must  be  completed 
first. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  My  question 
was.  Has  the  morning  hour  closed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
hours  have  passed,  and  under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  the  morning  hour  runs 
for  2  hours;  but  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  also,  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
must  be  completed. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  I  understand. 
If  the  Chair  will  indulge  me  one  more 
question.  Do  I  understand  that  when  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  shall  have  been 
concluded,  automatically.  2  hours  hav- 
ing passed,  the  morning  hour  will  be 
closed? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  answers  that  question  in  the  af- 
firmative, and  refers  the  Senator  to  rule 
Vin,  at  the  beginning  of  page  il  of  tlie 
Senate  rules  manual. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Chair 
does  not  have  to  prove  his  statement  i 
take  his  word  for  it. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  reading  of  the  Journal. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  announced 
that  today,  January  25,  1966,  he  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  which  had 
previously  been  signed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

H.R.  327.  An  act  to  amend  section  501(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
exempt  from  taxation  certain  nonprofit  cor- 
porations and  associations  operated  to  pro- 
vide reserve  funds  for  domestic  building  and 
loan  associations,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8210.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Organizations  Immunities  Act  with 
respect  to  the  European  Space  Research  Or- 
ganization; and 

H.R.  8445.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1939  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  to  change  the  method  of 
computing  the  retired  pay  of  judges  of  the 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States. 


ORDER     OF     BUSINESS— ADJOURN- 
MENT TO  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator 
from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  the  Journal 
now  considered  as  having  been  read? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  has  concluded  the  reading. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  now  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  JAVrra  and  Mr.  COOPER  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  motion  is  not 
debatable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  if  it  will  not 
interfere,  but  the  motion  is  not  debat- 
able. 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  understand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Montana  withhold  his 
motion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  but  not  for 
insertions,  because  I  told  my  own  Sen- 
ators they  conLd  not  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    How  about  a  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Whatever  is  done 
otherwise.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  an 
argument  on  this  question.  If  there  is 
to  be  too  much  argiimentation  over  it.  I 
will  go  back  to  my  orginal  position,  be- 
cause I  pointed  out  to  Democrats  what 
I  was  about  to  do. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Some  of  us  had  an- 
nounced that  we  would  make  short  state- 
ments today  and  I  desire  to  speak  briefly 
on  Vietnam.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
Congress.  I  had  planned  to  speak  on 
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Vietnam.  But  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Congress  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday  evening  when  the  President 
was  to  speak. 

I  know  that  the  recess  on  opening  day 
was  appropriate.  But  today  I  had  said 
I  would  make  a  short  statement  on  Viet- 
nam. Now  I  find  I  am  not  going  to  be 
able  to  do  so. 

With  all  deference  to  the  majority 
leader,  this  side,  too.  has  some  right  to 
have  a  chance  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
allow  me  to  answer  the  question  he 
raised? 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  could  agree  on  a 
certain  time  period  for  this  session  to- 
day.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  that  I  called  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  this  morn- 
ing and  said  that  it  was  my  intention  to 
move  that  the  Journal  be  considered  as 
read,  and  to  have  a  regular  morning  hour 
so  that  speeches  could  be  given ;  in  other 
words,  to  have  the  regular  procedure 
followed. 

I  was  informed  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leswler  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  that  they  had  already 
decided  that  the  Journal  would  be  read 
in  full.  I  accepted  that  position  because 
Uiere  was  nothing  else  I  could  do. 

When  Democratic  Members  came  in. 
some  of  them  with  speeches  and  state- 
ments of  various  kinds,  I  told  them  it  was 
my  intention  to  adjourn  the  session  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  morndng  business. 

I  might  say  in  all  frankness  that  I  am 
doing  this  to  get  into  a  little  more  favor- 
able position  than  I  was  placed  in  this 
morning. 

As  far  as  any  discrimination  being 
shown  against  Members  on  the  Republi- 
can side  of  the  aisle  is  concerned,  I  assure 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky — and  I  know 
he  feels  that  was  not  my  intention,  and 
will  never  be — that  I  am  faced  with  a  po- 
sition in  which  I  have  come  up  against  a 
proposition  which  has  been  forced  upon 
me. 

As  I  stated  yesterday,  I  intend  to  do  all 
I  can,  within  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and 
on  the  basis  of  stating  the  facts  ahead  of 
time  to  the  interested  parties,  to  move,  as 
I  shall  shortly  do.  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  tomorrow. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  un- 
derstands the  predicament  in  which  I 
And  myself.  I  assure  him,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  that  there  is  no  Senator 
whom  I  would  rather  hear  speak  on 
Vietnam  than  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  appreciate  the  ma- 
jority leader's  statement. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  permit  me  to  respond? 

I  appreciate  as  much  as  anyone  in  the 
Chamber  the  iX)sition  of  the  majority 
leader.  We  know  his  honesty,  fairness, 
and  .lustice  to  all  of  us. 

I  cannot  deny  his  right  to  make  these 
decisions.  I  know  they  will  be  supported 
by  his  party,  and  today  by  the  majority 
of  the  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

However,  not  that  what  I  might  say 
will  be  conclusive,  but  Vietnam  is  an  is- 


sue which  concerns  all  of  us.  Natursilly 
I  had  looked  forward  to  saying  some- 
thing about  It,  chiefly  as  a  result  of  some 
conclusions  I  have  drawn  after  two  visits 
there  in  the  last  6  weeks. 

I  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  speak 
on  this  question  tomorrow.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  the  adjourn- 
ment tonight,  if  it  is  agreed  to,  will  per- 
mit a  morning  hour  tomorrow.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  shall  make  this 
motion  shortly. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  majority  leader 
is  absolutely  correct.  He  has  been  emi- 
nently fair  at  all  times.  He  called  me 
this  morning.  He  has  to  use  the  weap- 
ons he  can  in  order  to  carry  out  his  re- 
spoiisibility.  We  have  a  deep  and  abid- 
ing conviction  about  what  we  are  doing 
and  we  have  to  use  what  weapons  we  can. 
I  am  delighted  this  has  always  been  done 
in  the  very  best  of  grace  and  never  with 
any  feeling  about  it.  We  approach  this 
as  a  couple  of  craftsmen  trjdng  to  do 
their  work. 

The  majority  leader  has  been  very  fair 
in  calUng  and  making  tliis  request  this 
morning.  I  told  him  it  was  our  belief 
that  we  had  to  use  this  one  weapon  and 
we  have  used  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  make  this  ex- 
planation. 

I  understand  the  position  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  as  does  the  minority  leader. 
I  happen  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  major- 
ity leader  on  the  14(b)  proposal. 

I  had  intended  to  introduce  this  morn- 
ing the  Alcoholism  Control  Act  of  1966, 
for  myself,  Senators  Fannin,  Mitrphy, 
Prouty,  and  Scott. 

I  understand  that  I  shall  have  to  do  it 
on  the  first  available  occasion,  which  I 
gather  will  be  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  to  be  hoped. 
I  thank  the  Senator.  Before  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  fMr. 
Ervin],  may  I  express  my  deep  personal 
regret  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
I  feel  quite  deeply  about  this. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  REPORT- 
ING S.  976  AND  S.  1912 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  favorably  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  two  bills,  S.  976  and 
S.  1912.  to  amend  the  bankruptcy  law. 
The  corresponding  House  bill  numbers 
are  H.R.  3438  and  H.R.  136,  respectively. 

After  the  bills  were  reported  to  the 
Senate,  the  Committee  on  Finance  evi- 
denced an  interest  in  the  tax  aspects  of 
the  two  measures.  Therefore,  according 
to  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  en- 
tered into  on  August  12,  1965,  the  bills 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance with  instructions  to  report  back 
by  February  1,  1966.  On  December  12, 
1965,  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a 
decision  which  has  considerable  rele- 
vance to  this  proposed  legislation.  The 
Treasury  Department  has  now  proposed 
several  amendments  to  these  bills  which 
require  additional  consideration  by  the 


Finance  Committee.  The  chairman  ot 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bills.  Senator  Hruska  and 
I,  agree  that  an  extension  of  time  Is  In 
order. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Record  show  that  the  return 
day  for  these  bills  be  February  15,  1966, 
In  Ueu  of  February  1,  1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  at  d  o'clock 
and  37  mhiutes  p.m.)  the  Senate  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow.  Wednesday. 
January  26,  1966,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiESDAY.  Jamakv  2.'i.  196fi 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Constantine  Berdar,  St.  Jo- 
saphat's  Ukrainian  Catholic  Seminary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

May  all  honor  and  glory  ever  be  Thine, 
our  God,  and  may  it  ever  be  worship- 
fully  offered  to  Thee  by  all  the  citizens  of 
this,  our  beloved  country. 

We  have  indeed,  as  a  nation  and  in- 
dividuals, been  the  recipients  of  the 
choicest  bounties  of  heaven;  we  have 
been  preserved  these  many  years  in  lib- 
erty and  prosperity;  we  have  grown  in 
niunbers.  wealth,  and  power  as  no  nation 
has  ever  grown.  To  Thee  do  we.  there- 
fore, send  up  our  heartfelt  gratitude. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  preserve  us,  our 
Nation,  and  our  leaders  in  love  of  Thee 
and  of  freedom  and  of  justice  and  of 
honor.  Endow  us  all  with  these  virtues, 
that  in  keeping  them  we  may  e\er  be  a 
light  of  hope  to  the  downtrodden  and 
enslaved,  a  haven  of  rest  for  the  op- 
pressed and  poverty-stricken. 

On  this  day,  when  we  observe  the  48th 
anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Independence, 
short-lived  though  it  was,  we  offer  to 
Thee,  our  God,  our  special  thanks  for  the 
understanding  You  have  given  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  espoused 
and  championed  the  cause  of  freedom  for 
Ukraine  and  all  the  captive  nations. 
They  have  on  numerous  occasions  shown, 
in  word  and  action,  their  wholehearted 
support  for  any  action,  proposal,  or  effort 
which  would  further  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  self-determination  among  the 
subjugated  nations  and  peoples  of  the 
world.  Grant  them  the  courage  to  con- 
tinue in  these  efTorts  until  every  last  ves- 
tige of  slavery  and  injustice  will  have 
been  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Do  Thou,  our  great  God,  look  with  fa- 
vor upon  the  Ukrainian  nation  and  peo- 
ple, and  upon  all  those  peoples  and  na- 
tions who  have  borne  the  burden  of  slav- 
ery and  oiJpression  all  these  many  years. 
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Orant,  we  beg  Thee,  that  truth  and  Jus- 
tice prevallinflT.  they  may  take  their  place 
among  the  family  of  free  nations  to  bring 
to  their  people  and  to  the  world,  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace.  Through  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  Thy  Son,  and  Thy  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  and  Love,  do  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rlngton,  one  of  Its  clerlts,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with 
amendments  In  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  7723.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedule*  of  the  United  Statee  to  suspend 
the  duty  on  certain  troplcel  hardwoods;  and 

HJl.  7813.  An  act  to  authorize  the  loan  or 
naval  vesseU  to  friendly  foreign  countries. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  OflBcer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  115.  78th  Congress,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment," appointed  Mr.  Monboney  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate  for 
the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers  re- 
ferred to  In  the  Report  of  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  No.  66-9. 


FORT  KNOX  FEDERAL  CREDIT 
UNION  DOmO  ITS  PART  IN  WAR 
AGAINST  LOAN  SHARKS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  In  two  In- 
stances and  Include  certain  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  facing  the 
lower  grade  enlisted  serviceman  is  ob- 
taining adequate,  reliable,  and  low-cost 
credit  sources,  particularly  in  times  of 
emergency. 

Most  of  the  reliable  credit  channels 
are  closed  to  young  servicemen,  forcing 
them  to  deal  with  high  rates,  and  far  too 
often  unethical  finance  companies. 
Louu  from  this  type  of  Institution  some- 
times carry  interest  rates  as  high  as  85 
percent  and  the  serviceman  normally 
finds  himself  paying  hundreds  of  dollars 
for  padded  service  and  insurance 
charges. 

However.  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
through  the  work  of  credit  unions  on 
military  boaes  throughout  the  United 
Statea.  the  plight  of  the  young  service- 


man In  the  area  of  consumer  finance  is 
not  as  severe  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
In  August,  the  Department  of  Defense  is- 
sued DOD  Directive  1000.9.  which  for  the 
first  time  spells  out  in  detail  the  Depart- 
ments  policy  and  attitudes  toward  credit 
unions.  Of  particular  significance  Is  a 
section  of  the  directive  which  calls  on 
credit  unions  to  pay  specific  attention  to 
the  credit  needs  of  the  lower  enlisted 
grades,  E-1.  E-2,  E-3,  and  E-4. 

One  of  the  outstanding  examples  of 
what  a  credit  union  can  do  to  help  the 
lower  grade  enlisted  man  is  being  carried 
out  by  the  Fort  Knox  Federal  Credit 
Union  and  its  dynamic  manager,  Robert 
Schaffner. 

During  the  period  from  November  10 
through  December  20.  1965.  the  Port 
Knox  Credit  Union  e ranted  roufvhly  400 
loans  to  milltaiT  and  civilian  members. 
However,  it  is  particularly  significant 
that  150  of  the  loans  were  granted  to 
servicemen  in  the  pay  grades  of  E-2.  E-3. 
and  E-4.  The  amount  of  thpse  loans 
ranged  from  $25  to  $417.  with  a  majority 
of  the  loans  used  to  enable  the  service- 
man to  visit  his  family  during  Christmas 
leave.  Some  loans  were  used  to  pur- 
chase Christmas  presents,  others  for 
automobile  repairs,  educational  expenses, 
and  in  three  cases,  the  loans  were  used 
for  marriage  expenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  work  of  the  Fort 
Knox  Credit  Union  not  only  brought 
happiness  to  the  Christmas  holidays  for 
many  of  these  soldiers,  and  in  three 
cases  contributed  toward  a  successful 
marriage,  but  also  has  performed  In  an- 
other area.    As  Mr.  Schaffner  points  out: 

Many  of  these  voung  soldiers  have  estab- 
lished credit  for  the  first  time  In  their  Uvea. 
By  properly  handling  the  repayment  of  their 
accounts  as  they  have  agreed,  each  one  of 
these  IndlvidUHis  h.is  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop a  good  credit  reference  for  future  use. 

If  all  military  credit  unions  would  fol- 
low the  lead  of  the  Fort  Knox  Credit 
Union.  It  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
putting  an  end  to  the  camp-follower  fi- 
nance companies  that  in  the  past  have 
bilked  servicemen  out  of  unknown  thou- 
sands, if  not  millions,  of  dollars. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  STOP  INTEREST 
RATE    WAR   NOW 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  for  the  Congress  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  senseless  escalation  of  the  interest 
rate  war. 

Every  day  we  are  witnessing  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  Institutions  leapfrog- 
ging over  one  another  In  this  destructive 
competition  for  savings  accounts. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  touched  off 
this  war  with  its  December  3.  1965,  deci- 
sion effective  December  6,  1965,  to  allow 
bcuiks  to  pay  as  much  as  5 '  b  percent  on 
certificates  of  defwsit.  Board  Chairman 
William  McChesney  Martin  and  his  pub- 
lic relations  staff  did  everything  possible 
to  hide  the  fact  about  thi.s  part  of  the  In- 
terest rate  increase.  This  side  of  the 
story  was  barely  mentioned  In  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  early  statements 
about  the  Increase  In  the  discount  rate. 

This  is  something  that  Mr.  Martin 
would  have  liked  to  have  kept  just  be- 
tween himself  and  the  big  banks  that 


stood  to  profit  so  greatly  from  the  De- 
cember 3  order. 

But  Mr.  Martin  can  no  longer  hide  the 
ugly  consequences  of  his  decision.  The 
Interest  battle  has  splraled  out  of  con- 
trol, and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is 
apparently  unable  or  unwilling  to  bring 
it  under  control.  Therefore,  I  feel 
strongly  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Con- 
gress to  take  whatever  action  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  this  dangerous  interest  rate 
war  to  an  end.  We  cannot  allow  this  to 
go  on  if  we  are  to  take  our  jobs  as  respon- 
sible legislators  seriously. 

No  longer  can  the  Congrp.ss  afford  to 
take  a  "head-In-the-sand"  attitude. 
Even  conservative  journals  like  Time 
magazine  are  recognizing  the  .serious  im- 
plications of  this  Martin -inspired  war. 
The  January  7  issue  of  Time  magazine 
carries  a  significant  article  entitled 
"Money— Battle  of  Interest,"  which  I  in- 
sert at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
Money — Batti.h:  of  Interest 
Rarely  in  recent  years  had  there  been  such 
a  rush  of  banks  and  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations to  lure  deposits  from  the  public. 
From  New  York  to  Los  Angeles,  financial 
Institutions  splurged  with  blg-slzed  ads  offer- 
ing the  average  saver  a  return  of  4'/^  percent, 
4.85  percent,  even  5'/j  percent.  This  growing 
struggle  for  savings  Is  the  most  vivid  result 
to  date  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board'a 
month-old  boost  in  the  discount  rate  and  Ita 
simultaneous  Increase  (from  4'/,  to  SVj  per- 
cent) In  the  maximum  Interest  that  bank* 
may  pay  on  time  deposits  of  30  days  or  more. 
Some  of  the  combatants  seem  distinctly  un- 
happy— but  the  battle  is  on. 

Like  the  reward  for  saving,  the  cost  of 
borrowing  has  shot  aloft  In  response  to  the 
Reserve  Board's  action.  The  Impact  has 
fallen  chiefly  on  businessmen;  by  last  week 
almost  every  commercial  bank  In  the  United 
States  had  lifted  its  minimum  rate  on  com- 
mercial loans  one-half  of  1  percent— to  5 
percent  or  more.  Interest  rates  on  home 
mortgages  Jumped  by  at  least  0.1  percent  In 
many  areas:  In  Chicago  the  typical  rate 
climbed  from  51/2  to  5%  percent.  Auto 
buyers  will  begin  to  feel  the  rub  next 
month — not  from  higher  Interest  rates  but 
from  slightly  higher  prices  In  some  cUlee. 
Reason:  major  finance  companies,  Califor- 
nia's giant  Bank  of  America  and  several 
Philadelphia  banks,  boosted  from  5  to  SVj 
percent  the  rate  that  they  charge  to  bankroll 
stocks  of  cars  In  dealers'  hands. 

The  tug  of  war  for  consumers'  savings 
spread  out  spottlly  acroes  the  Nation  fnxn 
New  York,  Increasing  In  complexity  as  It 
grew.  Moet  big  Manhattan  commercial  banks 
lifted  their  rates  from  4 14  to  4^4  percent  on 
certlfl.cate8  of  depcMlt — the  most  popular  form 
of  time  deposit.  They  also  began  offering  t 
wider  variety  of  mlnlmtun  denominations 
(generally  $1,000  to  »2,600)  and  time  limits 
(S  to  12  months)  to  broaden  the  appeal  of 
certificates  of  deposit  from  corporations  to 
Individuals. 

Long  Island's  H.S  billion  Franklin  Na- 
tional Bank,  a  traditional  maverick,  offered 
4.8  percent  for  6-month  savings  certificates 
(a  form  of  deposit  certificate)  as  small  s* 
$19.69.  At  least  IS  New  York  savings  banks 
hit  back  by  lifting  their  savings-account  rate 
to  4V4  percent — a  full  one-half  of  1  percent 
above  the  legal  limit  for  rival  commercial 
banks.  Last  week  the  4V4  percent  savings 
rate  spread  to  savings  and  loans  In  Minne- 
apolis, Dallas.  Kansas  City,  and  parts  of 
Missouri.  By  week's  end,  savings  and  loan 
men  estimated  that  250  savings  and  loans 
and  at  least  100  banks  had  raised  their  rates 
on  regular  or  certlflcate-of-depoelt  savings. 
Predictably,  tbeee  pressures  produced  de- 
mands for  restraint  by  lenders  and  for  mor« 
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federal  controls.  The  New  York  State  Savings 
Banks  Association  urged  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  reduce  the  competition  by  establishing 
guidelines  calling  for  a  $25,000  minimum  on 
commercial -bank  certificates  of  depoelt.  Re- 
serve Board  Member  Sherman  Malsel  cau- 
tioned bankers  that  raising  Interest  rates  on 
savings  could  prove  Inefficient  and  dangeroiu. 
Nonetheless,  the  temptation  seems  likely  to 
Increase.  It  will  take  another  3  to  6  months 
before  the  full  effect  of  the  discount-rate 
Increase  filters  through  the  complex  U.S. 
economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  strong  evidence 
that  even  Mr.  Martin  is  becoming 
alarmed  at  the  skyrocketing  nature  of 
the  war.  He  has  Issued  warnings  to  the 
banks  against  pushing  the  time  deposit 
rate  to  the  maximum  of  5^4  percent — 
the  maximum  which  Mr.  Martin  himself 
established  on  December  3.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Chairman  now  attempts 
to  close  the  bam  door  long  after  the  cows 
have  escaped. 

As  anyone  could  have  predicted,  Mr. 
Martin's  weak-kneed  pleas  for  restraint 
are  going  unheeded  by  the  banks.  They 
do  not  take  his  requests  for  voluntary 
restraint  seriously.  After  all,  he  is  the 
man  that  turned  them  loose  in  the  first 
place. 

Tlie  banks'  executives  know  that  Mr. 
Martin  could  stop  this  increased  war  to- 
day if  he  couM  summon  the  courage  to 
rescind  the  December  3  order.  But  it  Is 
an  open  secret  in  financial  circles  that 
Mr.  Martin  does  not  want  to  stop  this 
rate  escalation  bad  enough  to  embarass 
his  banker  allies  who  provide  his  support 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

It  is  becoming  obvious  that  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, as  a  captive  of  the  banking  com- 
munity, is  unable  to  perform  his  func- 
tions in  the  public  interest.  Undoubted- 
ly, Mr.  Martin,  like  most  economists  and 
monetary  experts,  sees  the  Increasing 
danger  of  this  escalating  interest  rate 
battle.  However,  his  hands  are  tied  by 
his  allegiance  to  the  banks.  He  cannot 
take  action  now  in  the  public  interest 
without  severing  ties  with  the  powerful 
financial  interests  which  maneuvered 
him  into  this  position.  For  all  of  his 
vaunted  statements  about  Independence, 
William  McChesney  Martin  Is  today  a 
sad  little  pawn  of  a  handful  of  big  banks. 

Can  the  Congress  sit  back  and  idly 
watch  this  destructive  turn  of  events? 
Can  we  sit  back  and  watch  the  bankers 
dangle  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  as  if 
it  were  little  more  than  a  cheap  puppet 
show? 

If  we  do  sit  idly  by,  then  this  Congress, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Martin,  must  share  in  the 
blame  and  the  embarassment  which  is 
certain  to  follow.  The  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  filled  with  stories  calling 
attention  to  the  leapfrogging  of  interest 
rates.  The  newspapers  are  fi'led  with 
advertisements  of  higher  and  higher 
interest  rat?s  being  ofl'ered  by  various 
financial  institutions.  The  newspaper 
comment  is  summed  up  well  in  a  story 
by  Hobart  Rowen  which  appeared  in  the 
financial  section  of  the  Washington  Post 
on  January  20.  I  include  this  excellent 
article  in  my  remarks  at  this  point: 
Rates    LE.^prROG    in    Interest    War — Som* 

Banks  Fating  More  Than  5  Percent 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

All  across  the  country.  Interest  rates  are 
climbing— in  many  cases  to  record  highs.     In 


response  to  the  classic  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, lenders  including  banks  and  others 
who  are  strapped  for  funds,  are  offering  more 
and  more  Inducement*  to  those  with  money 
to  save. 

Thus,  In  a  stiff  competitive  fight  for  de- 
posits, major  banks  have  begun  to  pay  4% 
percent  on  special  savings  certificates,  and 
Treasury  officials  yesterday  had  word  of  a  few 
paying  as  much  as  5',b  percent  for  certain 
large  deposits. 

Typically,  savings  and  loan  associations  In 
the  East  have  boosted  their  dividend  rates 
from  41/4  to  4 1/2  percent.  And  Just  this 
week,  in  an  attempt  to  keep  within  hailing 
distance  of  the  competition,  the  Govern- 
ment decided  to  hike  the  Interest  it  pays  on 
savings  bonds  from  3%  to  a  probable  4  per- 
cent. 

HEAVY    LOAN    DEMAND 

Some  observers,  noting  the  tremendous — 
and  largely  unexpected — demand  for  loans 
have  openly  wondered  whether  or  not  the 
Federal  Reserve  will  again  step  In  to  raise  the 
discount  rate,  the  level  at  which  member 
banks  can  borrow  from  the  Fed. 

They  note  that  the  4 '-i -percent  discount 
rate  set  only  December  3  is  once  again  less 
than  the  prevailing  Treasury  bill  rate — which 
theoretically  means  that  member  banks  can 
borrow  from  the  Fed,  and  turn  a  profit  simply 
by  buying  Treasury  securities. 

But  there  is  no  automatic  relationship  be- 
tween the  discount  rate  and  the  bill  rate. 
The  Federal  Reserve,  by  Its  operations  at  the 
discount  window,  can  turn  away  prospective 
borrowers  among  the  banks.  Instead  of 
boosting  the  disccunt  rate,  the  Fed  might 
later  tighten  up  on  bank  reserves. 

If  the  Fed  decides  to  cool  off  the  blazing 
money  markets,  an  appropriate  time  for  It  to 
act  would  be  after  a  major  Treasury  financ- 
ing in  February. 

OPPOSrnE    HAPPENED 

Whatever  happens  in  the  next  few  weeks. 
the  tremendous  credit  expansion  recently  has 
caught  many  professionals  by  surprise.  They 
had  missed  last  year,  predicting  that  bond 
prices  would  go  up  (with  jrields  therefore  de- 
clining). The  opposite  happened:  bond 
prices  dipped  and  Interest  rates  shot  up. 

The  bond  market  experts  haven't  been 
prepared  for  a  repeat  this  year.  b\it  now 
confess  that  the  same  thing  may  be  hap- 
pening. 

"The  market  Is  scared,"  said  one  well- 
informed  exjjert,  "and  as  a  result,  we've 
had  this  leapfrogging  effect  on  rates." 

Banks  have  had  to  assume  that  Itrnn  de- 
mand will  continue  at  recent  record  levela, 
although  the  President's  new  budget,  call- 
ing for  a  deficit  sharply  less  than  fiscal 
1966  (and  hence,  less  competitive  borrowing 
pressure  from  the  Treasury)  should  ease  to- 
tal demands. 

Some  experts.  Including  some  Treasury  of- 
ficials, see  scattered  signs  that  the  money 
markets  may  have  hit  about  their  worst 
point,  and  that  a  relaxation  may  set  In  soon 

"We  may  be  near  a  peak  of  demand," 
says  one  source,  "but  until  we  know  we're 
there,  the  banks  have  to  assume  that  loan 
demand  will  be  heavy — which  means  they 
will  be  in  there  competing  for  CD  (certifi- 
cate of  deposit)  money." 

Although  the  rate  is  a  bonanza  for  savers 
and  investors.  It  is  a  headache  to  those  who 
must  borrow  money. 

For  example,  the  Dallas  Power  &  Light 
Co.  this  week  had  to  pay  a  4.865  percent  an- 
nual net  Interest  cost  on  $20  million  worth 
of  first  mortgage  bonds.  That  rate  was  the 
highest  on  trlple-A-rated  electric  utility 
bonds  since  April  1960. 

RETLBCTS   BUSINESS   BOOM 

Another  major  borrower,  of  course.  Is  Un- 
cle Sam.  Not  only  Is  the  Government  about 
to  pay  higher  Interest  on  savings  bonds — 
It  already  is  doing  so  on  other  types  of  se- 
curities.    The  Treasury   13-week  bill  rate — 


reflecting  the  price  paid  for  short-term 
money — rose  this  week  to  the  highest  level 
on  record — 4  673  percent.  The  previous  high 
was  4.670  percent  In  December  1960. 

Three-  to  five-year  Government  securities 
were  yielding  4.85  percent  In  December,  com- 
pared to  4.06  percent  In  January  1965. 

The  high-Interest  rate,  tight-money  pat- 
tern has  Its  origins  in  the  booming  econ- 
omy, which  Just  after  midyear  last  year  had 
the  evolving  demands  of  Vietnam  thrust 
upon  It. 

Businessmen  demanded  more  money  to  fi- 
nance plant  expansion.  And  then  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  added  fuel  to  the  fire  by 
raising  the  discount  rate  In  December  from 

4  to  4' 2  percent.  At  the  same  time,  it  al- 
lowed banks  to  go  as  high  a*  5''i  percent  In 
the  rates  they  could  pay  for  time  deposits. 

FEAR    FROZEN    LXVEI, 

"I  wonder."  says  a  money  market  expert, 
"how  we  ever  get  back  down  to  a  lower  luter- 
66!;  r.-ite  pattern  compatible  with  sustained 
economic  growth.    It's  colng  to  be  tough." 

Rates  have  moved  only  one  way  since  the 
Fed's  4-3  decision  on  December  3  (.iniiounced 
December  5i.  In  the  Washington  .trea,  moet 
commercial  banks  have  raised  the  rates  they 
pay  on  certificates  of  depo&it  to  4'j  percent, 
with  a  wide  variation  of  time  periods  and 
minimum  amounts.  One  small  Fairfax 
County  bank.  National  Bank  of  Commerce, 
said  It  would  pay  5.5  percent — but  a  check 
shows  it  has  accepted  Just  a  trickle  of  funds 
at  that  rate. 

Locally,  savings  and  loans  have  rone  up 
to  4.5  percent  on  standard  savings  accounts, 
with  a  few  paying  4.75  percent  on  savings 
left  untouched  for  a  year  or  more. 

This  week,  the  First  National  City  Bank 
In  New  York  said  It  would  pay  up  to  4^/4 
percent  on  savings  certificates  of  $2,500  or 
more.  That  was  the  second  Vi -percent  boost 
In  6  weeks. 

trP    TO    S    PERCENT    IN    NEW    YORK 

Some  small  New  York  banks,  actively  com- 
peting with  the  larger  Institutions,  are  doing 
even  better.  Franklin  National  Bank,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  paying  as  much  as  4.80  percent  for 
certificates  denominated  as  low  as  $25.  The 
Meadow  Brook  National  Bank  offered  to  pay 

5  percent  on  1-year  certificates  of  $2,500  or 
more. 

On  negotiable  certificates  of  deposit — ^usu- 
ally  sold  in  minimum  amotonts  of  $100,000 — 
the  rate  for  90  days  and  longer  ranges  from 
4.90  to  5.00  pyercent  in  New  York. 

Commercial  finance  companlee — who  make 
loans  on  autos  and  for  other  consumer  pur- 
poses— themselves  have  boosted  the  rates 
they  will  pay  savers  to  a  range  of  4^.«  to 
4]^  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  newspapers,  the  mag- 
azines, the  television  and  radio  net- 
works are  calling  attention  to  this  leap- 
frogging war.  Yet,  so  far,  the  Congress 
has  been  noticeably  deaf  on  the  issue. 

As  this  congressional  hearing  defect 
continues,  the  banks  move  upward  to- 
ward the  maximum  interest  rates.  In 
fact,  many  have  already  reached  the  SVa- 
percent  mark.  The  next  step,  providing 
the  Congress  continues  its  silence,  un- 
doubtedly will  be  a  new  request  for  yet 
higher  interest  rates. 

Even  if  we  were  to  Ignore  the  conse- 
quences of  these  sujtlons  In  the  private 
money  market,  then  surely  we  have  a 
definite  and  mandatory  duty  to  safe- 
guard the  Federal  Government's  own 
financing.  Are  we  In  the  Congress  to  Ig- 
nore the  fact  that  91 -day  Treasury  bills 
are  being  forced  to  all-time  highs  as  a 
result  of  the  Martin  interest-rate  war? 
All  of  us  in  this  body  know  that  on  Mon- 
day. January  17,  these  91-day  Treasury 
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aecurltles  were  bringing  4.673— the  high- 
est yield  in  their  history.  Can  we  as 
dected  representaUvea  of  the  people 
honeatly  say  that  we  have  no  responsi- 
bility in  this  area? 

The  Interert  war  is  putting  a  heavy 
pressiire  on  aU  Oovemment  credit  pro- 
BTams.  One  interest  rate  leaps  over  an- 
other Interest  rate  and  then  on  and  on 
we  go.  The  consumer,  who  must  ulti- 
mately pay  all  of  these  increased  costs 
fits  on  the  sidelines  powerless  to  act  in 
his  own  behalf. 

It  is  we  as  Members  of  Congress  who 
nave  a  solMnn  duty  to  provide  protection 
for  the  pubUc  in  this  vital  area.  If  we 
laU,  we  are  certain  to  see  new  pressures 
for  even  higher  interest  rates.  And  who 
doubts  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
will  give  in  quickly  to  these  new  requests 
Just  as  they  did  in  December. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  action  in 
December  was  simply  the  byproduct  of 
direct  pressure  from  the  big  banks     A 

felt  an  obligation  to  cave  in  to  this  pres- 
sure and  to  ball  out  a  handful  of  big 

The  facts  are  there  in  black  and  white. 
Not  even  members  of  the  Board  deny 
2i  v,  ,^.  ^^^  number  of  big  banks 
were  holding  about  JieVa  bUllon  in  cer- 
ftr*^**?  °'  deposit  on  December  3  when 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  acted.  Most 
?l  ^^  deposits  represented  funds  of 
the  Nation's  big  corporations.  The  great 
K  *T  of  these  certificates  were  com- 
ing  due  in  December.  January.  February 
and    March.      The    banks    desperate^ 

T1  "".K^^'**.""  ^  ^hese  debits 
H.X    ^°.  l^^-  ^^  '«»'^  had  to  have 
higher  Interest   rates.     Otherwise    the 

fnn^""^"^  *°'^**  ^*^«  Pilled  out  the 
J^it  *"**  ^vested  in  other  securities 
which  were  paying  higher  interest  rates 
created  by  the  Federal  Reserve  BoZTs 

ii-tJ°°"^^  ^^"^^  'hich  had  been 
created  and  continued  throughout  1965 

^«"^vPi!-  ^^-^*y  Treasury  bills  had 

fhi^  'Jr^  becoming  more  attractive 
than  certificates  of  deposit. 

So  these  big  banks  were  desperate  to 
leapfrog  the  Interest  rates  and  tTuL  hang 

moil."'^J*'^<^*^«  0'  deposit.  Re! 
member  about  75  percent  of  the  $16 '4 
billion  of  certificates  of  deposit  were  be- 
ingheld  by  Just  30  big  bai^ 

These  are  banks  which  wield  great  in- 
fluence in  the  financial  commuSty  and 

ri^^^f'■  ^  '"  *  *^^"°"  ^  P^a«  tremen- 
dous pressure  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.     On   December   2.   the   pressurp 

Y^rk  «f  f^,"*'  "^^"-^  ^"^  Of  New 
York— at  4:01  p.m.— and  Chicago— 4  20 

S;  ti;r*Ff?^"\^,f"^  identical  telegrams 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  Wash- 
ington demanding  an  increai  in  ^tS- 
est  rates,  without  question,  these  two 
banks  were  speaking  for  the  huge  flnan- 
dal  InsUtutlons  residing  in   thl^ti-o 

of  the  certificates  of  deposit 

^Jf}^  t^°*^  automatic  reacUon  to  the 

deslr^  of  these  two  financial  centers,  the 

SSn^'^!  ^"^-  ^^^  24  hours 


As  the  New  York  and  Chicago  banks 
had  demanded,  the  Board  increased 
from  4  to  5  4  percent  the  rate  permis- 
sible on  time  deposits  of  less  than  90 
days.  On  time  deposits  of  more  than  90 
days  the  Board,  again  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  New  York  and 
Chicago  banks,  raised  the  rate  from  4^2 
to  5 '-2  percent.  This  represented  in- 
creases of  37 '2  and  22.2  percent. 

At  the  same  time,  of  course,  the  Board 
hiked  the  discount  rate  from  4  to  44 
percent — the  rate  at  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  loans  to  member  banks.  This 
represented  an  increase  of  12^2  percent 
in  the  wholesale  cost  of  money  and  a 
probable  retail  increase — that  is  In  the 
cost  to  the  consumer — of  at  least  25  per- 
cent in  the  aggregate  interest  paid  the 
next  year. 

All  of  these  increases  are  huge  by 
anyone's  mathematics  or  economics. 
Imagine  the  hue  and  cry  if  any  union  or 
any  industry — other  than  banking— had 
attempted  to  raise  its  prices  by  a  similar 
percentage.  What  would  this  have  done 
to  the  wage-price  guidelines? 

Yet.  we  seem  to  be  placing  the  bankers 
in  a  special  categorj-,  immune  from  the 
normal  rules  of  society  and  the  guide- 
lines of  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration. 

Again.  I  say  that  this  Congress  can- 
not afford  to  continue  to  tolerate  such 
special-interest  actions  so  detrimental  to 
the  public.  The  Congress  should  take 
action  this  session  to  protect  the  public 
Interest  in  this  vital  area. 


January  25,  1966 


PEOPLE  TO  PEOPLE— VERMONT 
PARTNERS  OF  ALLIANCE  MEET 
HONDURANS 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont '' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  brilliantly  stated  in 
this  same  Chamber  in  1941.  a  time  when 
the  United  States  found  itself  enveloped 
In  a  second  world  war,  that  he  believed 
democracy  to  mean  "trust  the  people." 

This  great  statesman  went  on  to  re- 
mind us  how  confidently  we  reiterate  the 
Gettysburg  ideal  of  "government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people" 
and  urged  the  American  people  to  utilize 
not  only  our  total-war  efficiency,  but 
our  "whole  manpower,  brainpower,  vi- 
rility, valor,  and  civic  virtue."  And,  he 
continued  with  that  fateful  phrase,  "we 
are  the  masters  of  our  fate." 

The  job  Sir  Winston  set  before  us  was 
not  easy  but  filled  with  burdens,  toil, 
and  hardships.  But  we  did  have  the 
strength  and  endurance  together  in  our 
cause — peace,  and  I  dare  say  today  we 
must  show  this  same  strength  together — 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world  striving  for 
a  mutual  cause  of  peace. 

It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that 
I  bring  to  your  attention  today  a  pro- 
gram which  is  striving  to  enlist  such  a 


great  joint  effort,  a  llTlng  thing  that 
goes  beyond  trade  conferences,  govern- 
ment decrees,  and  peace  talks.  The 
program  to  which  I  refer  is  part  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress — a  program  fun. 
damentally  based  on  the  principle  that 
the  people  of  a  country  receiving  assist- 
ance from  the  people  of  the  United 
States  must  respond  with  self-help  ef- 
forts before  the  alliance  is  considered 
complete.  The  goal  is  to  seek  a  balance 
of  Interest  and  Improvement  of  the  re- 
lationship between  the  peoples  of  this 
hemisphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  16  days  ago,  the  1st  day 
of  the  2d  session  of  this  89th  Congress,  a 
group  of  Vermonters — a  five  member- 
team  from  my  home  State,  arrived  in 
Honduras  in  Central  America  for  an  In- 
tensive 2-week  study  to  discover  and  de- 
velop plans  as  to  how  the  people  in  Ver- 
mont may  cooperate  as  partners  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  with  the  people  of 
Honduras  directly  In  a  mutual  people-to- 
people  assistance  program. 

Dr.  Donald  B.  Watt,  who  many  of  you 
know  founded  the  experiment  in  inter- 
national living  program  in  1932.  is  the 
capable  leader  of  the  group.    Completing 
the  team  are:  Dr.  Dorcthy  Morrow,  as- 
sociate   assistant    professor    of   clinical 
studies  in  the  pediatrics  department  at 
the  University  of  Vermont  since  1950,  and 
who  for  many  months  has  been  a  rotating 
physician  on  the  hospital  ship  Hope  to 
Ecuador,  Peru,  southeast  Asia,  Africa 
and  Guinea;  Mr.  Denning  Miller,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Vermont  Water  Resources 
Board,    Lamoille    Coimty    Development 
Committee,  and  past  president  of  the 
famed  Stowe  Ski  Area  Association,  the 
ski  capital  of  the  East;  Dr.  William  W. 
Stone,  director  of  rurid  development  of 
the  exteiision  service  at  the  University 
of  Vermont  and  a  nrral  development  spe- 
ciahst;  and  Mr.  William  B.  Wright,  \'ice 
president  and  trustee  of  the  Mai-ble  Sav- 
ings Bank  in  Rutland.  Vt      Mr.  Samuel 
Guarnacia.   a  professor  of  Spanish  at 
Middlebury  College  and   former  Peace 
Corps  Director  in  Peru,  is  the  sixth  mem- 
ber of  the  factfinding  mission  who  will 
make  the  trip  to  Honduras  in  February. 
The  members  of  the  group,  four  of 
whom     speak    Spanish,     attended    an 
orientation  session  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Jay  Gould,  head  of  the  department 
of  area  studies  at  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont.   Another  orientation  took  place  on 
Sunday,  JanuaiT  9.  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  during  the  team's  stopover  en 
route  to  visit  their  partners. 

The  final  briefing  session  was  held  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  James  H.  Boren. 
Director  of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
program,  AID.  Joining  in  the  briefing 
was  the  Ambassador  of  Honduras,  the 
Honorable  Ricardo  Midence  Soto,  who  so 
graciously  gave  his  time  to  assist  the 
group  with  general  information  pertain- 
ing to  his  country  and  specific  data, 
names,  and  so  forth  of  persons  who  might 
be  of  particular  assistance  in  various 
specified  areas;  Mr.  Elvln  Durst,  AID, 
Honduras  desk;  Mr.  Theodore  Tenorio, 
Associate  Director  for  Partners  of  Al- 
Uance;  and  Mr.  Wade  Fleetwood,  also  an 
Associate  Director  of  the  Alliance  pro- 
grams. 
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The  emphasis  or  theme  of  the  meet-  peace  have  nearly  always  been  victories  cause  he  claims,  and  the  agitators  of 

ings  centered  about  local  self-help,  peo-  of  the  Nation  rather  than  of  a  people,  street   demonstrations   Glalm^ti^al    th^ 

pie  to  people.    Examples  of  such  efforts  Although  I  find  little  satisfaction'^de-  CoXi£S^?^T5SeSf  6o?nty  £e 

discussed  ranged  from  the  development  bating  the  pros  and  cons  as  to  how  we  not  doing  enough  to  register  NeeroAs 

of  tourism  in  ^ciflc  areas  in  Honduras  arrived  at  our  present  situation  in  terms  I  would  like  to  present  som?  figures 

where  coral  fishing,  for  example,  is  at  its  of  Vietnam  and  our  present  image  to  Since  July  1,  1965  the  Board  has  rcK- 

flnest,  as  the  skimg  capacity  is  m  Ver-  foreign  countries,  except  to  use  it  as  a  istered   21.536   new   v?ters^  Jeff eSon 

mont;  mvestigation  of  wood  mdustnes.  'live  and  learn"  experience  for  future  County,  bringing  the  t^tll  reglstraUon 

shipping    of    wood;    rural    health    pro-  involvements,  we  must  face  the  resulthig  to  199.074.    On  I  month  to  momh  S 

grams:  preservation  of  unspoiled  areas;  steady  erosion  of  our  relationships  with  the  registration  figures  are  ^follows 

the  exchange  of  musicians,  works  of  art,  the  peoples  of  the  worid  with  consider-  Ki="'ra"on  ngures  are  as  lollows. 

professors,   doctors,  woodcraft,   and  so  able  concern.  Negroes    whues 

forth:  to  the  numerous  unique  projects  We  have  a  significant  contribution  to     ^^^^'r I'VJi          ]^ 

carried  on  by  small  groups  such  as  ob-  make  to  the  nations  of  the  world  towaitl  October                                  vlll          ^ 

tainmg   several    essential    tools,    books,  greater  harmony  and  peace— toward  the  November''                          1  I43           399 

maps,  globes,  pencils,  student  projects,  establishment  of  friendly  relationships      December 111"'.  3*869          858 

paintings,  and  tapestries.  While  we  have  been  quick  to  respond  to     '^°  January  22 eiogi        1,518 

I  might  add  at  this  time  that  my  fel-  dramatic  space  challenges  we  have  been  t  oe*   co*  ,  -j       ^v.     t, 

low  Vermonters  will  be  the  guests  of  var-  lax  In  meeting  the  chlSgeTn  ?he  mato-  83^Negroes    Sd    12'>°^^f/JiT'''' 

ious  Honduran  families  throughout  the  tenance  and  development  of  good,  honest  VV^erf  fs Te  cSTcrii^Li^o?.      ' '^^'^• 

counti-y  during  their  stay.  personal    relationships.      To    serve    the  '^^  *^^"^  ^'^'^"^latlon? 

Each   team   member   will   investigate  principles    of    democracy,    this    Nat  on  oSZkuv  t^^^^^  additional  figures, 

needs  in  his  or  her  specific  area  of  in-  cannot  operate  alone.    We  must  realize  S^  iLffiiL  ^^%  '^f  **u?^  commissioners 

terest  and  experience.    For  example,  Dr.  the  importance  of  all  natio^  worLng  and  regSratioHls  c^ShT^  ^'"'"^ 

Stone,  among  other  studies,  will  investi-  together,  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  by  week     ifthe  ^ri^  sinr^  in  Wh  ^T  ^ 

gate  a  farmers'  cooperative  which  is  now  the  people.    We  must  seek  active  support  S  an  addiES  97  hp,?^  H^I  ^^"^ 

in  the  developing  stage  and  which  has  for  close  and  meaningful  liaison   with  reqSsS  2?  more     Re^^ltrSin^l  ^^''' 

already  appealed  to  Los  Companeros  for  other  people  ^rl    VW        °^°^^-    Registration  is  now 

assistance.     Much  time  and  effort  has  I  am  proud  today  of  the  role  that  Ver-  aSv  greaSr  tffo^  i^i?.  ^  ^f^^^-^ 

been  expended  both  by  members  of  the  mont  is  and  will  be  playing  in  the  part-  SitricLs  of  nnf  n?  f^^  T^^  '"}  ^^ 

team  and  other  interested  individuals  in  ners  program  as  the  28th^State  to'^Sn  ^u^VreS^e   an^^T^Z°'^ 

learning   about    Honduras,    the   people,  the  alliance.    I  am  most  pleased  that  our  wS^do^  tS  AttoriJi^Sn^aftn  J^u 

and  their  needs.  Vermont  citizens,  as  many  other  Amerl-  wrath    onlv    ,.nnn Moh!^!        I^  l^ 

Upon  returning  to  the  United  States,  cans  have  previously  done  responded  to  SnnthP     who^^      Alabama    and    the 

recommendations   for    projects   will    be  the  call  to  join  in  partnersSTtTvftiS  St   wSf  cauS°^m'"!°'''''  '"  ^ 

presented  at  regional  meetings  through-  with  our  Latin  neighbors.  thrSh  the  auTh^ritv^  ^.  ^^r^'^u' 

out  the  State  of  Vennont.    It  is  hoped  Let  us  at  this  time  look  ahead  to  the  Se  of  mv  Sta^  «nrf «  .!»? "^'.^^^ 

that  a  close  knit  organization  of  Los  future.    To  a  worid  peace  where  conflict-  of  tSs  Nation ^                      ^         '^"°" 

Companeros  will  evolve  as  individuals,  ing  issues  may  be  peacefully  settled  un-  t~io„  t  \, 

service   clubs,   chambers   of   commerce,  der  honorable  conditions,  to  a  time  when  of   mv   JnSf,^?. '^f '  a  letter  to  nmny 
churches,  school   districts,   and  educa-  not  only  are  the  lives  of 'AmtriSis  pro"  them'L^TomTeln  a  fSrSd1;«n'fSri 
tional  organizations  join   to   work   to-  tected  from  unthinkable  destruction  but  invSti^ntSn  ^f    f>.t         ^    impartial 
gether  as  friends  with  their  counterpart  the  lives  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  fonowlrfhv^h»  I.. ^    Procedures    behig 
Honduran  partners.  m  the  months  and  vearrahplri  it  ?<!  ^°"°'\^^  ^^  ^\^^  Attorney  General's  hand- 
It  is  anticipated  that  a  Honduran  del-  ou^^dutj  rd'respJnslbiSy  t^  move  to!  Tnf  Sgfs'lrSonVBfr^^^^ 
egation  will  also  be  visiting  in  Vennont  ward  the  people  rather  than  attempt  to  r^ard  tS  the  liSs  oT^JfiSfa        ?h' 
JT^^^'.v,'""'"'^!  ,^    ascertain    our  bring  the  people  to  us.    I  trust  and  hope  I'lctL   J^Juls   LlS^i^^.^^^^^ 
n^ds,  how  they  can  help  us.  that  in  days  and  years  to  come  this  great  Sly  even^ate  in^hP  Tinion^    ^t  ?^" 
These  are  not  junkets  but  unparal-  mission  will,  for  the  safety  and  goodwill  elude  r^v?PftPrt!,^^^  u             ^  ^"" 
leled  program  development  teams  that  of  all  man.  enable  the  Copies  of  the  part  of^hee  remarks  '^  colleagues  as  a 
are    often    eating    dust    and    wading  world  to  walk  together  side  by  side  in  t  wonM  hJT^^  .    ',  w      , 
through  mud  or  swamps  as  they  put  to-  majesty,  in  justice,  and  in  peace  mo..^  k,    »,     «^  include  also,  a  state- 

gether  projects  with  their  partners  in                        'P^T    ,    C^*",^'  ^o°P«r  Green,  presi- 

varlous  areas  of  Latin  America.    It  Is  a  ^^~'^~^'~'  °.        "l.^Vf  ^^^fferson  County  Commis- 

partnership  through  which  the  peoples  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  SHOULD  BE  f  °V'  '*      ,   ^  legally  charged  with  regls- 

of  two  areas  can  work  together  in  mu-  INVESTIGATED  "ation   ol    voters   and   whose   members 

tually  beneficial  activities.     It  requires  Mr  MARTTN  of  Ai«ho,r,a      x^    «       ,,  have  been  doing  an  exceUent  Job.     Fl- 

unlimited  time  and  energy  for  all  par-  er^^T^^oTo^ZntZ !^sl  t;ie'^r^Tn:iiT'Zru:?SS''S  ?aT- 

wh^lTst  ^^  '""UT'l  ^r  •  ^''^"''"-"  I'emlrTZ  I' ^oZe  7.'-  gatTon:''  ^""'^  ^'"  '^''  '''  ^  ^"^^^^^^ 

Which  IS  in  desperate  need  of  rebuilding  traneous  mattpr 

Z:'Z?TcT2  i:^^^^^LZT^  .  The'spTi^L.    is    there    objection  ^°~°^^HoJs?o^r.^4^— .^, 

area  T^Z\.  V  ''  axiomatic  that  the  There  was  no  objection.  your  attentior.  a  whoiiTSfwarrlnLlL^ 

Xn  rL^          r  °P.P<'rtunity  in  our  for-  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.    Mr.  Speak-  °^  ^^^^^  Po^e^  °ow  being  sponsored   by 

w«  mf,  .        ,•  ^^Id"  "^  ^^  ^^^  P^P^^-  er.  Attorney  General  Nicholas  Katzen-  '^^  Department  of  Justice  in  Birmmgham. 

for  ^v/,^«f    ^^^         \  Latin  Americans,  bach  has  exceeded  his  authority  in  seiz-  ^  ^,  ^T^"^^^'  ^"'*"  ^^^  authority  of  the 

lor  example,   are   not   merely   a   group  ing  the  local  functions  of  eovemment  ^^"^   ^'^^^   ^^  °^   ^^^*  »°'i   ^^  Voting 

Identification  but  rather  citizens,  fami-  in  Jefferson  Countv   Ala     If  his  a/tion  ^'^^**  ^"^  °^  ^^^^-  Attorney  (Hsnerai  Nicho- 

Ues,    children,    and    leaxlers.      We    must  s    XS^   to^T  unchaUeS^  h^^^^  la^  Katzenb«:h  ordered  Federal  registrars  in- 

identify  ourselves  with  all  segments  and  election  ?roSd^esh^twJ^omitrlw^^  "^  •'"''""^"  """""'^  *"  '^'^  ^  "P**^  "P 

not  merely  on  the  governmental  diplo-  &  fiS^heranTthe  peo^e  wm  £  the  ^^5. -^if-*'- o^  Negroes  there, 

matic  echelon  .n^f.li^f   V^            *         peopie  wm   oe  tne  on   Thursday,   January  20.   our  able   col- 

^■^s-erve-ss^JiTat/t  ^B'^t.^r^^^^^-'^-  =c=-=r.i=".iri; 

tne  world.     Our  victories  in  war  or  eral  examiners  in  Jefferson  County  be-  BtrcHANAN-s  remariu  beginning  on  page  869 
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of  the  RxcoRo.  You  will  not«  that  he  ha« 
clte<l  tMct*  which  prore  that  every  effort  has 
baen  made  and  la  being  made  to  aid  quail* 
ll«d  Negro  dtlzena  In  reglaterlng  in  Birming- 
ham. The  countjr  offlclala  have  done  an  ex- 
cellent Job  In  Increaalng  the  hours  and  add- 
ing peraonnel  to  jnake  regUtratlon  easier. 
They  have  operated  under  the  most  diffi- 
cult conditions  In  the  face  of  street  demon- 
strations and  mob  violence. 

Notwithstanding  the  sincere  efforts  of  lo- 
cal officials  to  obey  the  law  and  In  spite 
Of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  In  reg- 
istering Negro  citizens,  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  sent  his  agents  into  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty. Prom  past  experience  we  may  assume 
that  he  will  accede  to  the  demands  of  the 
demonstrators  and  force  registration  office* 
to  remain  open  at  night  and  will  send  regis- 
trars Into  the  neighborhoods.  To  my  knowl- 
edge this  Is  not  done  in  other  States  or  oth- 
er counties. 

Now,  how  are  the  registrars  doing  the  Job? 
From  Information  we  have  been  able  to 
gather,  it  is  apparent  they  are  registering 
Negroes  to  complete  violation  of  existing 
State  laws  and  without  regard  to  the  Fed- 
eral acts  passed  In  1964  and  1966.  Ala- 
bama law  requires,  and  with  reason,  that 
a  prospective  voter  give  his  fuU  name,  age, 
residence,  and  establish  the  fact  that  he 
is  neither  Insane  or  has  been  convicted  of 
a  felony.  Examiners  In  Jefferson  County 
ars  registering  voters  without  regard  to  this 
law.  During  the  past  week  it  has  been 
found: 

1.  Federal  examiners  are  not  requiring  the 
prospective  voter  to  give  the  full  name,  sex, 
residence,  or  date  of  birth. 

a.  They  are  accepting  "Oeneral  Delivery" 
aa  a  bona  flde  residence  address.  This  makes 
It  Impossible  to  check  for  fraud  or  positive 
Identification. 

3.  They  are  registering  persons  already  reg- 
istered by  State  registrars. 

4.  They  are  registering  persons  more  than 
once.  The  Federal  examiners  are  register- 
ing persons  they,  themselves,  have  already 
registered. 

5.  They  are  registering  persons  who  live  in 
nearby  counties  and  who  are  not  legal  voters 
in  Jefferson  County.  This  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  vote  frauds  by  permitting  a  person 
to  vote  In  a  number  of  counties  and  pre- 
cincts. 

6.  They  are  registering  persons  convicted 
of  felonies,  contrary  to  the  law. 

7.  No  steps  are  being  taken  to  remove  the 
names  of  dead  persons  from  the  registration 
rolls,  nor  those  who  have  moved  from  the 
county  or  have  been  convicted  of  felonies. 

If  the  conditions  which  exist  in  JefTerson 
County  are  allowed  to  continue  and  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  Is  allowed  to  ride  roughshod 
over  Sute  and  Federal  law.  we  are  setting 
up  conditions  which  will  result  in  complete 
chaos  In  our  election  procedures.  While 
Jefferson  County  la  under  attack  today  it 
could  be  any  county  in  the  United  States  If 
an  arrogant  Federal  official  Is  permitted  to  eet 
away  with  It. 

I  call  upon  all  fairmlnded  Members  of 
Congress  in  both  House  and  Senate  and  on 
both  Bides  of  the  aisle,  to  Join  me  In  demand- 
ing that  the  Attorney  General  be  halted  in 
creating  a  second  Reconstruction  period  In 
Alabama  as  he  Is  now  doing  in  Jefferson 
County.  I  ask  that  you  Join  me  In  demand- 
ing a  fuU  and  impartial  investigation  of  the 
charges  against  the  Attorney  General's  exam- 
iners now  operating  in  Jefferson  County.  If 
these  charges  are  proven  to  be  correct.  I  see 
no  choice  but  for  Congress  to  demand  the 
launediata  nslgnatlon  of  Nicholas  Kataen- 
''•ch  and,  if  hs  falls  to  resign,  he  should  be 
nmoTsd  from  oOoe  by  the  President.  FaUure 
upon  our  part  or  upon  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  force  Federal  officials  to  act  within 
the  Uw  of  the  land  la  a  betrayal  of  the  people 
we  repreeent. 


Janizary  25,  1966 


In  the  name  of  justice  I  ask  you  to  Join 
me  in  this  endeavor  to  save  our  Nation  from 
the  Inevitable  results  of  the  lawlessness  now 
being  encouraged  In  Alabama  by  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  of  the  United 
States. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jim  Martin, 
Seventh  District,  Alabama. 

January  20,  1968. 
W.  CooPKK  Green, 

President,  Jefferson  County  Commission, 
Court  House  Building,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Sa:  We  have  Just  learned  that  the  Federal 
Department  of  Justice  is  sending  Federal 
registrars  into  Jefferson  County  with  in- 
structions to  register  more  voters,  regardless 
of  whether  they  are  Illiterates  or  not. 

This  Is  the  first  time  In  this  country  since 
the  dark  days  of  Reconstruction  following 
the  Civil  War  that  Federal  registrars  have 
been  dispatched  to  usurp,  seize,  and  take 
over  local  functions  of  government.  These 
Federal  registrars  are  not  needed  to  provide 
the  orderly  registration  of  any  qualified  per- 
son of  whatever  race.  The  board  of  regis- 
trars Is  a  State  agency.  Historically,  they 
have  met  for  registration  3  days  a  week. 
Prior  to  any  unlawful  demonstrations,  the 
personnel  of  this  office  was  increased  to  16 
employees  and  the  days  available  for  regis- 
tration were  Increased  from  3  to  5.  In  addi- 
tion, they  were  furnished  new  and  enlarged 
faciliUes.  They  have  the  space  and  person- 
nel capable  to  register  800  persons  per  day, 
but  have  averaged  less  than  400.  Many  hours 
of  each  d\y  a  majority  of  the  employees  of 
this  agency  are  Idle  because  no  one  is  avail- 
able for  registration.  No  long  w.iiting  lines 
have  been  formed  at  Birmingham  for  regis- 
tration for  several  weeks. 

This  is  an  Important  function  of  local  gov- 
ernment which  h;is  arbltrarilv  bee:i  seized  by 
despotic  and  uncontrolled  power  and  with- 
out any  semblance  of  reason  except  obei- 
sance to  outside  agitators. 

Some  weeks  ago.  nonresidents  of  Alabama 
moved  into  this  county  with  the  announced 
purpose  of  creating  h.^cord  and  violence 
They  were  repudiated  by  the  fine  adult  col- 
ored  citizens  of  this  county.  They  were  here 
for  two  purposes— (1)  to  create' strife  and 
turmoil,  .and  (2i  to  raise  money  for  their 
rapidly  dwir.dllns  •'as^.tation  and  personal 
funds."  After  repudl.itlon  by  our  fine  local 
colored  citizens,  these  foreign  rabble  rousers 
Invaded  the  public  schools  of  our  nunty  and 
enticed  schoolchildren  to  engage  in  riotous 
conduct,  Invadln?  the  prlvacv  of  property 
obstructing  public  traffic,  and  endangering 
lives  and  prof)erty. 

The  three  fine  Federal  Judges  of  this  dis- 
trict issued  an  injun-ti-OT  against  them  and 
their  activity.  On  January  19,  1966,  this 
same  group  filed  a  petition  in  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  requesting  that  the  injunction 
be  modified  to  permit  them  to  "conduct  acts 
Of  violence,  endangering  the  Uves  and  prop- 
erty  of  citizens." 

I  am  siu-e  the  people  of  this  county  share 
the  feeling  that  citizens  of  whatever  color 
should  be  permitted  to  qu.iUfy  and  vote  if 
they  possess  the  required  qualifications.  By 
the  same  token.  I  know  that  all  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  area — white  and  colored  alike 

resent  this  Federal  iatrusioa  and  exhibition 
of  brazen  power.  We  are  called  upon  again 
to  endure  actions  that  shoiild  never  be  di- 
rected by  any  government  against  its  law- 
abiding  citizens  at  the  political  demand  of 
those  admittedly  engaged  In  discord  and 
violence. 

Shameful  history  is  being  made  here  by 
those  In  charge  of  the  Federal  Government, 
without  regard  to  our  local  citizens  program 
of  trying  to  work  out  our  own  problems  at 
the  local  level  without  outside  agitators  and 
dictatorial  Federal  officials  trampling  on  oiir 
own  local  rights. 


[Prom  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald,  Jan.  22 
1966]  • 

The  Rabble  Rousers  Wo* 

There  can  be  but  one  conclusion  to  the 
Federal  Government's  action  m  sendln* 
registrars  or  examiners  to  Jefferson  Countv— 
that  President  Johnson  and  the  Justice  De 
partment,  headed  by  Attorney  General  Katz 
enbach,  are  bowing  to  the  demands  of  Martin 
Luther  King  and  his  cohorts. 

They  know,  undoubtedly,  that  registrars 
at  the  coxirthouse  were  sitting  around  with 
nothing  to  do  whUe  demonstrators  were 
marching  and  demanding  changes  In  reelB 
tratlon  procedures— the  chief  ones  belni 
changes  that  coxUd  not  be  made  under  exist- 
Ing  laws. 

By  this  action,  Katzenboch  has  damaged 
severely  the  gains  made  In  racial  relations 
m  this  county.  He  has  acted  upon  the  de- 
niands  of  people  who  do  not  live  here  and 
whose  chief  interest  obviously  u  not  good 
race  relations  or  the  weUare  of  even  the 
Ne^oes  of  Jefferson  County  but  the  welfare 
fer^^    Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 

This  Is  the  tragedy  of  the  situation 

Birmingham  was  choeen  as  a  place  for  a 

demonstration   because  It  Is  a  magic  wort 

across  the  country  In  helping  to  raise  money 

for  a  racial  cause.  "iuucy 

Jefferson  County's  board  of  registrars  has 
done  much  to  speed  up  and  extend  its  proc- 
esses. It  has  hired  extra  clerks  and  hu 
started  Saturday  sessions.  Its  registrations 
of  Negroes,  we  understand,  is  exceeded  In  the 
southeast  only  by  Fulton  County  (Atlanta) 
which  has  a  larger  population  and  which 
also  registers  those  who  are  over  18  Instead 
of  21  or  over  as  is  done  here. 

Incidentally,  we  wonder  whether  the  regis- 
trars  sent  here  by  Katzenbach  will  be  used 
to  register  only  Negroes  or  whether  they  wlU 
go  out  In  the  white  sections  of  the  citv  and 
county  as  well.  ' 

The  number  of  unregistered  whites  greatly 
exceeds  the  number  of  unregistered  Negroes 
here. 

The  Katzenbach  action  came  despite  the 
statements  of  leading  Negroes  of  Birming- 
ham opposing  the  demonstrations  and  saying 
that  Federal  registrars  were  not  necessary- 
another  indication  of  the  political  nature  of 
the  Washington  action. 

Birmingham  and  Jefferson  Countv  will  live 
through  this  latest  Indignity,  as  they  have 
lived  through  other  critical  situations.  But 
new  tensions  have  been  created  which  will 
be  long  in  subsiding. 

Unfortunately  this  city  has  become  a  whip- 
ping boy  and  the  reacUon  of  Washington  to 
King  s  demands  will  lead  him  to  believe  that 
Whenever  he  needs  to  attract  national  at- 
tention all  he  needs  to  do  Is  send  a  group 
of  marching,  shouting  people  here  to  "dem- 
onstrate." 

This  city,  this  State,  this  Nation  cannot 
continue  to  progress  If  Negro  promoters  are 
allowed  to  whip  up  "crises"  through  such 
tactics. 

We  would  favor  a  congressional  investiga- 
tion of  this  situation  and  we  think  that  our 
two  Senators,  members  of  the  ruling  Demo- 
cratic Party,  should  be  the  ones  to  demand  It 


January  25,  1966 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  WOULD 
CUT     THE     SCHOOL     MILK     AND 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAMS 
Mr.  QUIE.    Mr.  Sjjeaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  QUIE.    Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  John- 
son's budget  Is  considered  rich  in  both 


guns  and  butter.  The  domestic  budget 
takes  money  from  some  programs  and 
transfers  it  to  others.  That  is  why  the 
domestic  budget  does  not  appear  larger. 

In  examining  the  budget,  I  find  that 
the  school  milk  and  school  lunch  pro- 
grams are  cut  to  the  bone.  There  would 
be  an  $82  million  cut  in  the  school  milk 
program  and  $19  million  cut  in  the  school 
lunch  program.  That  is  a  $101  million 
cut  in  funds  that  have  provided  better 
nutrition  and  better  health  for  our  chil- 
dren for  a  long  time.  This  cut  occurs  in 
the  same  budget  that  proposes  a  $465 
million  Increase  In  funds  for  the  Presi- 
dent's controversial  and,  in  so  many 
cases  wasteful,  war  on  poverty. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  expend- 
itures in  our  domestic  budget  because  we 
cannot  have  all  the  guns  and  butter  that 
we  want,  then  let  us  not  take  the  butter 
away  from  the  schoolchildren  if  we  can 
afTord  it  in  so  many  other  programs. 


THE  NEW  MATH  AND  THE  LAWS  OP 
PROBABILITY 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  sought  to  introduce  the  views  of 
a  resident  in  my  district  on  the  new 
math,  international  affairs,  and  the  guer- 
rilla war.  Today  I  would  hke  to  present 
the  third  lesson. 

There  are  many  interesting  compari- 
sons to  be  made  between  the  laws  of 
Pandemania  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  most  of  the  United  States 
it  is  illegal  to  gamble  for  money,  whereas 
in  Pandemania  it  is  legal  to  gamble  for 
money.  On  the  other  hand,  gambling 
with  the  Nation's  security  is  a  serious  of- 
fense in  Pandemania. 

Today,  in  The  New  Math,  we  shall  con- 
sider a  second  principle.  It  is  called 
"Rednctio  ad  absui-dum."  Seven  Pande- 
manians  are  gambling.  They  ai-e 
shooting  craps,  which  is  legal  in  their 
country.  There  is  no  limit  on  bets.  A 
and  B  are  losing  rather  regularly,  but  A, 
who  hates  B,  notices  that  B  is  losing 
money  twice  as  fast  as  A.  This  pleases 
A  greatly  and  the  game  is  rcRarded  by 
him  as  performing  a  perverse  form  of 
social  justice. 

When  the  game  began.  A  had  $200,000 
and  B  had  $700,000.  By  the  time  A  has 
lost  SIOO.OOO,  B  has  lost  $200,000.  If 
both  parties  continue  at  the  game  and 
lose  at  the  same  rate,  how  much  will  A 
have  left  by  the  time  B  has  lost  $400,000? 
How  much  will  B  have  left  of  liis  $700,000 
after  he  loses  $400,000?  If  you  said  that 
A  will  have  nothing  left,  while  B.  at  the 
same  point,  has  $300,000  and  can  con- 
tinue to  play,  still  in  hopes  of  winning, 
then  you  are  beginning  to  understand 
the  problem.  It  is  called  "Reductlo  ad 
absm-dum." 

Question  by  student :  "Would  the  same 
rule  apply  to  war  casualties?" 

Answer  by  doctor:  "You  do  not  un- 
derstand foreign  poUcy.  You  will  do  weU 
If  you  simply  master  The  New  Math. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUDGET- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  336) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  present  the  budget  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,1966. 

The  great  domestic  challenge  of  our 
time  lies  in  our  cities.  Significant  ef- 
forts are  being  undertaken  to  meet  this 
challenge,  and  to  make  it  possible  for 
every  citizen  to  lead  a  productive  and 
satisfying  life. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  special 
responsibility  for  the  Nation's  Capital. 
We  have  long  resolved  that  the  District 
can  and  should  be  an  example  of  the 
best  among  our  urban  communities,  but 
in  many  ways  the  District  continues  to 
fall  short  of  that  goal. 

Programs  for  the  future  must  recog- 
nize that  there  is  much  room  for  im- 
provement. Yet,  even  to  avoid  regres- 
sion is  both  dlflQcult  and  expensive.  The 
District,  as  the  central  portion  of  a  ma- 
jor metropolitan  area,  must  cope  with 
unusual  demands. 

The  past  decade,  for  example,  has 
seen  a  substantial  increase  in  the  need 
for  services  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
a  changing  population.  During  that 
short  span,  while  total  population  of  the 
District  remained  virtually  unchanged— 

School-age  population — 5  to  19 — In- 
creased by  23,700—15  percent. 

Actual  school  enrollments  increased 
more  than  37.000 — 35  percent,  due  pri- 
marily to  expanded  kindergarten  pro- 
grams and  a  modestly  successful  pro- 
gram to  reduce  school  dropouts. 

Working-age  population— 20  to  64 — 
decreased  21,100 — 4  percent. 

The  over-65  age  group  increased  14,- 
000—24  percent. 

The  student  group  certalrily,  and  the 
older  age  group  in  many  cases,  require 
greater  pubUc  services  and  public  facili- 
ties.   These  needs  cannot  be  Ignored. 

The  District  must  also  replace  and 
modernize  a  physical  plant  that  is  aged 
and  rapidly  becoming  obsolete.  Of  the 
public  schools,  for  example — 

Over  38  percent  were  built  totally  or 
in  part  before  1920. 

Over  60  percent  have  some  substand- 
ard classrooms. 

Yet,  the  demands  of  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing school  population,  combined 
with  limited  appropriations  for  school 
construction,  have  made  it  impossible 
even  to  house  new  students,  much  less 
to  modernize  the  existing  school  plant. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  fact  of  which  we 
should  be  less  proud  than  that  in  the 
Capital  City  of  this  great  Nation  there 
are  some  2,100  children  compelled  by 
lack  of  classroom  space  to  accept  part- 
time  education. 

These  and  other  program  demands 
mean,  therefore,  that  an  Increased  level 
of  appropriations  will  be  required.    To 


some  extent  that  increase  has  been  held 
In  check  by  the  cost  reduction  and  man- 
agement improvement  program  devel- 
oped by  the  Commissioners.  This  pro- 
gram, similar  to  that  required  in  each 
Federal  department  and  agency,  will 
continue  to  help  in  holding  down  the 
need  lor  additional  persomiel  and  other 
resources  despite  the  rapidly  increasing 
program  requirements.  Moreover,  to  in- 
crease even  further  the  productivity  of 
District  agencies,  I  have  directed  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  work  closely 
with  the  Commissioners  in  the  develop- 
ment of — 

A  planinng,  programing,  and  budget- 
ing system. 

New  management  techniques. 

Improved  methods  and  procedures. 

Intensified  use  of  data  processing 
equipment. 

In  addition,  I  have  liosisted  that  the 
Increases  in  expenditures  reflected  in  this 
budget  be  held  to  the  minimum  needed 
to— 

Assure  continuation  of  essential  ser\'- 
Ices. 

Provide  an  adequate  level  of  staffing 
to  carry  out  essential  services. 

Permit  only  such  improvement  in  serv- 
ices as  is  required  to  assure  an  acceptable 
rate  of  progress  toward  our  ultimate 
goals. 

Revenues:  Increases  in  District  re- 
sources must,  as  always,  come  largely 
from  local  taxes.  Commensurate  in- 
creases m  support  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  necessary.  The  Federal 
payment,  which  is  now  authorized  at  $50 
million,  should  be  authorized  at  a  sub- 
stantially higher  level  by  approval  of  the 
foiTOula  contuined  in  H.R.  6889,  and  ap- 
propriations should  be  increased  accord- 
ingly. That  foiTOula  provides  a  fair, 
equitable,  and  flexible  measure  of  the 
amount  of  Federal  support  that  should 
be  provided  the  District  government. 
The  need  for  this  type  of  flexible  author- 
izatioii  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  present 
laws  are  apparent.  In  1965,  the  formula 
would  have  authorized  only  $4.8  million 
more  than  the  present  authorization  of 
SrjO  million.  In  1967,  the  formula  indi- 
cates $61.9  million  as  the  appropriate 
level  of  support— $11.9  million  more  than 
is  now  authorized.  The  propriety  of  thus 
measuring  the  appropriate  level  of  Fed- 
eral £ui)ix)rt  to  the  District  has  twice  had 
the  approval  of  the  Senate.  I  urgently 
commend  it. 

Increases  in  District  taxes  to  accom- 
pany the  larger  Federal  payment  should 
be  substantially  greater  than  the  $4  mil- 
lion provided  for  the  general  fund  In 
H.R.  11487,  the  revenue  bill  which  has 
been  passed  by  tlie  House  of  Representa- 
tives. While  it  is  true  tliat  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  District  taxpayers  has  sub- 
stantially increased  In  the  past  year,  both 
through  larger  receipts  from  ex:.sting 
taxes  and  from  the  increase  of  20  cents 
per  $100  of  assessed  valuation  In  the  real 
estate  tax,  these  increases  fall  far  short 
of  meeting  the  District's  needs.  I  sup- 
port, therefore,  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commissioners  to  the  Congress  of  a 
tax  package  which  will  increase  tax  reve- 
nues in  the  general  fund  by  $8.4  million 
annually  beyond  those  provided  in  HJR. 
11487. 
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Estimate*  '                   Projections 

1966  '  1967 

1968 

1969      1970 

1971 

1972 

Funds  required; 
UndCT  existing  leftisbtion: 
Operating  expenses 

28ai    307  3 

\333  R 

338.7 
63.7 

SW  8 
S3. 9 

378.4 
S2.6 

392.1 

sao 

Capltkl  outlsiy: 
Publle  worts,  indudinn  Federal 

obligations  (osh  required; 

Rail  rapid  transit  system 

37.1 
2.0 

L9 

2a  0 

1 

1 

48.  3      54.  6 
8.  5      39.  5 

2.0       3.3 

-    .--,       .1 

Repayment  of  loans  and  interest: 

Loans  ftv  public  works. .  

Loans  for  rail  rapid  transit 

Repayable  advances 

4.8 
.2 

6.2 
1.4 

7.7 
8.0 

9.2 
3.0 

Total  under  eiisting  legislation  . 
I'nder  proposed  legislation: 
Operating  expenses— Pay  increases 
(or  teachers,  policemen,  and  fire- 
men  .                        . . 

Reserves  for  indefinite  appropriation 
and  contingencies 

341.1 

2.9 
3.6 

366.1    42a  1 

4.3  ;     4.3 

.6  1     7.0 

397.4 

4.3 

7.0 

417.1 

4.3 
7.0 

436.7 

4.3 
7.0 

454.3 

4.3 
7.0 

Total  estimated  funds  required 

347.  S  1371.0  ■431.4 

408.7 

428.4 

448.0 

465.6 

I 
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Estimates 


Projections 


1966      1967  I  1968  I  1969  I  1970  I  1971 


Revenues  and  balances: 
From  existing  legislative  sources: 

Taxes,  fees,  etc' _ 

Balances _. 

Federal  payment . 

Repayable  advances _._!  20.6 

Loan  :iutlioriziition: 

Public  works I  22.4 

Rjiil  rapid  tnmsit __.|    2^0 


256.  0  I2»i6.  9 
-1.4  4.1 
48.  7  I  50.  0 


17.2 
8.5 


Total  estimated  availability 
from  existing  legislative 
sources 347. 


From  proposed  IcKislative  sources; 
Taxes 

Federal  payment 

Loan  authorisation— public  works- 


1.0 


Total  from  proposed  legislative  | 
sourcep     _ 1.0 


Total   estimated   revenues   and 
brtlances _, ., 


Additional  financing  required  to  inset 
total  e.stimaied  requirements 


348.7 


346.7 


1972 


281.2 

2.0 

50.0 


299.3 

2.0 

50.0 


20.3 
39.5 


9.0 


318.2 

2.0 

50.0 


393.0 


334.5     351.3 

2-0  '      2.0 

50.0;    50.C 


360.3  J37a2    386.5  ,  403.3 


12.4 
11.9 


12.7 
14.4 


13.0 

16.9 
20  0 


13.4  I  13.7 

20.  9     25. 1 
20  0  I  20. 0 


24.3  '  27. 1  I  49,  y  >  54.3 


371.  0  |420. 1 


11.3 


410  2 


424.5 


3.9 


58.8 


14.2 
28.0 
20.0 


445.3  I  m.i 


^  Includes  recent  locreaae  In  real  estate  tax  rate  from  $2.50  to  $2.70  per  $100  asaesBed  valimtinn  in  fioz-oi  ,-oo>  laaa 
$2.70  to  $2.80  In  fiscal  year  1969  and  from  $2.80  to  $2.90  in  flscal  year  1970  assessea  valuation  In  fiscal  year  1966. 


Also,  rate  increase  from 


Borrowing:  The  authority  of  the  Dis- 
trict to  borrow  for  general  fund  purposes 
Is  now  fixed  at  $225  million,  of  which  $50 
million  is  specifically  allocated  for  the 
purposes  of  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1965.  When  this 
amount  has  been  borrowed  the  authority 
will  be  exhausted,  irrespective  of  repay- 
ments.   This  form  of  lump-sum  author- 


ization should  be  replaced  by  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  6889,  which  relate  the  max- 
imum amount  which  the  District  may 
borrow  from  the  Treasury  to  a  percent- 
age of  the  assessed  value  of  real  and 
personal  property  in  the  District.  This 
would — 

Conform  to  debt  limits  generally  used 
throughout  the  United  States  for  local 
governments. 

.\'ew  obligational  authority,  all  funds 

(In  thousands  of  dollfirsl 


Relate  the  debt  limit  more  closely  to 
ability  to  repay. 

Enable  the  District  to  incur  new  debt 
as  repayments  are  made.  Since  at  cur- 
rent levels  of  annual  borrowing  the  Dis- 
trict will  soon  exhaust  its  present  bor- 
rowing authorization  for  general  public 
works  purposes,  this  matter  deserves 
prompt  consideration  by  the  Congress. 


i966 
actual 


Current  authoriiatiuns: 

Education: 

Operating  eipeiises...     

Capiul  outlay  ...    "  

Welfare  and  health  "  

Operating  expen.ses ... 

Capital  outlay "^ 

Highways  and  traffic: 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  outlay 

Public  salety; 

Operating  expenses... 

Capital  outlay V..... 

Parks  and  recn>ation . 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  outlay. . .   .  "' 

General  operating  expenses: 

Operating  expen.ses 

Capital  outlay '.f.'.'Jil...  ' 

Sanitary  engineering:  "  '"  ' 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  outlay '.'.'.". 

Repayment  of  loans  and  interest. 

Payment  of  DisUict  of  Columbia  share  of  Federal 
capital  oatlays 

Cootrlbution  to  rapid  transit  sysiein 


7B.038 
14,406 

7«,154 
487 

13.714 
13,769 

73,724 
336 

111,150 
680 

19.444 

6.03() 

22,385 
23,n««l 
5.  3ta 

l.HtW 


1966 
estimate 


75,727 
17,560 

80,957 
6,014 

U,  197 
9,852 

1.987 

10, 972 
1.035 

20,  5.V1 
2.  1 1 1 

23.097 
12,546 

5.ti90 

987 
■J.  (XK) 


1967 
recom- 
mended 


82,609 
32,935 

90,549 
4.888 

14.982 
15,4aS 

85,762 
2.715 

12,256 
1,896 

22.  7rR 
l.-'«8 

■-•4. 248 
14. 107 

6,078 

1,350 

S.  525 


and 


Current  authorizations— Continued 

Additional   niunieipal   services— inaueural 

monies..         

Additional     municipal     services^Shrine 

American  I/egion  conventions-.. 

Judgments,  claims,  and  refunds  

Personal  services,  wage  board  employees    .'.V.V.I! 

Total  current  authorizations 
Permanent  authorizations 
Operations  or  District  of  Columbia  trust'fuads 
Repayniciit  i-)  of  advances  from  Federal  funds 
Propo.sed  for  separate  transmittal  (under  propo»d 
legislation) _  '     ' 


1965 
actual 


283 


885 


1966     ;     19.;: 
estimate  j   rwom- 
Mieiided 


221 
33 

«60 


232 

"x.sx 


363, 773  365. 929 

1,626  1, 59;i 

58,178  I  5S,«<il 

9.000  '  -2t;.(K)« 


423,904 

1.637 

83,480 


3,000 


4.510 


Total  authorizations. 


Recapitulation  of  current  authorizations- 

lieneral  fund _ 

Highway  fund V  

Water  fund 

.'Sanitary  sewage  works  fuiidV.V. .     

.Vlitroi>olitaii  sirea  sanitary  sewi»ge  worksfiiiid'. 

Total,  all  funds.. 


With  the  additional  revenues  now 
being  proposed,  the  District  will  measur- 
ably advance  toward  the  goals  outlined 
In  my  message  to  the  Congress  of  Febru- 
ary 15.  1966.  Some  of  the  more  signifi- 
cant recommendations  are — 

EDtrCATION 

Operation  of  the  school  system  in  1967 
will  require  $82.6  million,  an  Increase  of 
$6.9  million  over  1966.  These  Increased 
funds  wUl  provide — 

Additional  classroom  teachers  needed 
to  maintain  the  pupil-teacher  ratios  now 
In  effect. 


422.577  I     403.483 


493,531 


298,100 

322, 863 

371. 2»r 

28,  876 

25, 314 

31,71« 

11,049 

10,397 

11,884 

15,668 

7,270 

8,930 

80 

85  ' 

74 

353,773  I     365,929 


423,904 


Additional  positions  in  special  subject 
areas  such  as  science,  mathematics,  and 
reading  needed  to  enrich  and  strengthen 
the  District's  educational  program. 

Addition  of  24  librarians  to  provide 
1  in  every  school  in  which  physical  fa- 
cilities exist  to  house  a  library. 

Additional  counselors  to  achieve  the 
Board  of  Education  pupil-counselor 
ratios  of  750  to  1  in  elementarj-  schools 
and  400  to   1  in  secondary  schools. 

Pour  pupil  personnel  service  teams. 
Each  team  will  be  composed  of  psychia- 
trists, clinical  and  school  psychologists. 


social  workers  and  attendance  officers. 
They  wUl  be  able  to  meet  acute  needs  of 
literally  thousands  of  pupils  whose  op- 
portunities to  achieve  the  maximum  of 
their  potentialities  are  now  impaired  be- 
cause the  schools  do  not  have  adequate 
information  on  their  abilities,  achieve- 
ments, and  emotional  stability. 

In  addition,  an  increase  in  the  salaries 
of  teachers  will  be  proposed  to  the  Con- 
gress, 

There  has  already  been  a  substantial 
increase  in  funds  available  to  the  Dis- 
trict school  system  through  the  several 
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national  progiams  for  aid  to  education. 
In  1967,  these  funds  will  approximate 
$14.5  million.  This  Federal  assistance 
has  properly  been  concentrated  in  low- 
income  areas  of  the  city  where  the  needs 
are  the  most  severe,  and  potential  for 
accomplishment  is  the  greatest.  While 
these  funds  make  possible  many  Im- 
provements, they  cannot  and  should  not 
be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  basic  edu- 
cational program  financed  directly  by 
the  community.  Together,  however, 
the  two  sources  of  fimds  make  the  op- 
portunities for  major  educational  prog- 
ress in  the  District  brighter  than  ever. 
The  budget  also  Includes  $32.9  million 
for  various  stages  of  construction  of  35 
school  construction  projects,  including  7 
new  schools,  18  additions  to  existing 
schools,  and  10  school  replacements,  in- 
cluding the  critically  needed  Shaw 
Junior  High  School.  When  they  are  all 
completed,  they  will  provide  19,550  ad- 
ditional pupil  spaces.  This  will,  at  long 
last,  eliminate  foreseeable  part-time 
classes;  and  permit  in  1968  the  begin- 
ning of  a  concerted  program  to  replace 
obsolete  school  buildings. 

PUBLIC    SAJ-ETY 

The  budget  provides  $85.8  million  for 
operating  expenses  for  the  District  agen- 
cies concerned  with  public  safety — an 
increase  of  $5.7  million  over  fiscal  1966. 

Budget  proposals  for  District  agencies 
concerned  with  crime  are  necessarily 
made  without  benefit  of  the  recommen- 
dations by  the  Commission  on  Crime  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  which  I  ap- 
pointed last  July.  That  Commission,  I 
hope  and  expect,  will  point  the  way  to- 
ward further  Improvement  of  the  Dis- 
trict's efforts  to  achieve  effective  and 
fair  law  enforcement.  Budget  amend- 
ments appropriate  in  the  Ught  of  its 
recommendations  will  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  promptly.  I  am  determined 
that  both  citizens  and  visitors  in  our 
National  Capital  shall  be  secure  in  their 
persons  and  their  property. 

Pending  receipt  of  the  Commission's 
recommendations,  however,  we  can  pro- 
ceed with  confidence  on  several  items, 
^e  pistol  registration  bill,  S.  1632  and 
H.R.  6745,  should  be  promptly  enacted. 
The  Police  Department  has  been  en- 
countering great  difficulties  in  recruiting 
qualified  candidates.  An  Increase  in  the 
salaries  of  policemen  is  necessary  to  bring 
the  police  force  to  Its  currently  author- 
Bed  strength.  Legislation  to  accomplish 
this  will  be  proposed  to  the  Congress.  A 
oeclslon  on  Increasing  the  authorized 
"rength  can  await  the  Commission's 
report. 

Funds  are  also  appropriate,  and  are 
included  in  the  budget,  for  several  im- 
provements that  wiU  enable  the  force  to 
operate  more  effectively 

Civilian  employees  will  be  used  to  fill 
^1  administrative  positions  now  filled  by 
uniformed  personnel  who  will  be  freed 
w  utilize  their  training  to  greater  ad- 
"intage. 

Closed-circuit,  departmentwlde  tele- 
"non  wlU  be  Installed  to  Increase  the 
enectiveness  of  lineups  and  the  efficiency 
« iraming  programs. 

A  planning  and  development  unit  will 
*  established  to  improve  the  utIllzaOon 
«  computers  and  other  technological 
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advances  in  the  field  of  crime  prevention 
and  control. 

I  am  also  recommending  that  the  rov- 
ing tactical  force  be  continued  in  1967. 
That  force,  the  one-man  scout  cars,  and 
the  additional  two-way  radios  for  foot 
patrolmen,  all  provided  last  year,  have 
contributed  in  a  major  way  to  the  hope- 
ful change  in  the  trend  of  serious  of- 
fenses reported  in  recent  months. 

Finally,  there  are  funds  for  the  more 
active  recruitment  that  is  needed  to 
bring  the  police  force  to  its  authorized 
strength  and  for  an  Increase  from  25  to 
60  trainees  In  the  highly  successful 
police  cadet  program. 

Also,  salary  Increases  for  firemen  are 
proposed  for  later  transmittal. 


PARKS    AND    KECREATION 

The  budget  provides  those  agencies 
concerned  with  parks  and  recreation 
with  an  increase  of  $1.3  million  over  the 
1966  level  of  $11  million.  Recreation 
facilities  in  the  District  remain  well  be- 
low needs  and  accepted  standards.  Tliis 
Is  particularly  unfortunate  in  areas 
where  low  incomes  make  it  difficult  for 
the  residents  to  take  advantage  of  facili- 
ties not  in  their  Immediate  neighbor- 
hoods. Until  these  deficiencies  can  be 
remedied,  maximum  utilization  must  be 
made  of  existing  facilities.  This  can  be 
done  only  through  the  extension  of  hours 
during  which  facilities  are  open,  and  ex- 
pansion of  programs  to  enlarge  the  op- 
portunity for  participation  by  various 
age  groups.  The  budget  provides  funds 
for  these  purposes,  as  well  as  $1.9  mil- 
lion for  new  facilities  and  expansion  and 
improvement  of  those  already  in  exist- 
ence. 

Funds  are  provided  for  an  expansion 
of  the  roving  leader  program  which 
has  had  a  record  of  success  with  hard- 
to-reach  delinquent  and  potentially 
delinquent  youth.  The  budget  also  pro- 
vides funds  to  enable  the  Recreation 
Department  and  the  National  Park 
Service  to  continue,  in  cooperation 
with  the  many  nongovernmental  efforts, 
to  beautify  the  city,  particularly  through 
Improved  landscaping  and  planting. 
The  needs  of  the  Park  Police  for  a  larger 
force,  and  the  National  Zoological  Park 
for  Increases  in  operating  and  mainte- 
nance staff,  are  likewise  met. 

HXALTH   Am   WXLVABX 

For  health,  welfare,  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs  for  1967,  the 
budget  proposes  funds  of  $90.5  million, 
an  Increase  of  $9.6  million  over  1966. 
These  funds,  together  vrtth  the  expand- 
ing levels  of  grants  to  the  District  for 
participation  In  Federal  programs  In 
these  fields,  will  maintain  the  momen- 
tum already  achieved  in  the  District's 
public  health  and  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion efforts,  substantially  reduce  the 
present  deficiencies  in  the  welfare  pro- 
gram, and  permit  the  District's  full  par- 
ticipation in  the  programs  msule  possible 
by  recent  amendments  tn  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

In  the  field  of  public  health  the  District 
is  moving  forward  rapidly  in  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  mental  Illness. 
Funds  are  provided  to  complete  the  staff- 
ing of  the  first  of  four  community  mental 
health  centers,  begun  2  years  ago  at 


District  of  Columbia  General  Hospital 
and  operated  during  the  past  year  with 
the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health.  The  second 
center,  to  be  located  In  the  Northwest 
section  of  the  District,  will  be  a  part  of 
the  Northwest  Commurdty  Health  Center 
for  which  site  funds  are  requested. 
Funds  are  also  requested  for  a  demon- 
stration project  for  the  treatment  of 
alcoholics  on  a  volunteer  basis.  It  Is 
hoped  that  this  program  will  reduce 
the  burden  now  imposed  on  the  police, 
the  courts,  and  the  correctional  system 
by  the  chronic  alcoholic. 

Two  demonstration  projects  heretofore 
operated  with  funds  granted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  VTeU 
^are — the  nursing  home  improvement 
program  and  the  rheumatic  fever  pro- 
phylaxis program— have  fully  proven 
their  usefulness,  and  are  now  proposed 
for  partial  financing  by  the  District  it- 
self. 

The  welfare  program  must  continue  to 
meet  the  basic  needs  of  the  poor,  the 
aged,  and  the  disabled.  This  program 
has  Increasingly  emphasized  rehabilita- 
tion services  which  encourage  and  assist 
families  in  achievement  of  Independence 
and  self-sufficiency.  This  budget  con- 
tinues that  emphasis. 

Funds  contained  in  this  budget  will 
permit  the  District  to  participate  more 
fully  in  Federal  programs.  Maximum 
attention  is  paid  to  the  needs  of  children. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  Under  this 
budget — 

Additional  staff  will  be  provided  to 
bring  the  number  of  social  woricers  closer 
to  the  national  standard  of  60  cases  per 
worker,  particularly  for  families  with  de- 
pendent children,  and  to  expedite  the 
current  welfare  eligibility  review. 

Special  programs  will  be  continued  and 
expanded  to  provide  immediate  help  for 
families  not  eligible  for  regular  welfare 
services  but  who  face  crises  which  might 
result  in  family  breakup. 

Needy  children  of  the  unemployed  will 
be  assisted  through  an  Improved  pro- 
gram, which  will  provide  training  and 
Job  placement  assistance  for  their 
parents.  This  program  will  be  closely 
related  to  title  V  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  and  will  be  designed  to 
reduce  relief  rolls  by  equipping  parents 
for  productive  emplojmaent. 

An  enlarged  child  welfare  staff  will  be 
provided. 

Higher  rates  of  payment  will  be  made 
to  foster  parents  and  group  foster  homes. 

Homemaker  and  day  care  services  will 
be  expanded. 

The  favorable  results  of  special  efforts 
which  have  contributed  to  a  marked 
reduction  in  the  population  of  Junior 
Village  during  1965— from  over  900  in 
February  to  630  at  the  end  of  the  year- 
make  It  the  more  imperative  that  these 
efforts  be  further  intensified. 

TXAN8POKTATTOM 

The  Congress,  at  its  last  session,  took 
a  major  step  toward  resolving  one  of  the 
significant  transportation  problems  of 
the  National  Capital  region  by  author- 
izing construction  within  the  District  of 
the  rail  rapid  transit  system.  The  budget 
provides  for  the  appropriation  of  a  loan 
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In  the  amount  of  $8.5  million  to  the  Dis- 
trict to  enable  it  to  meet  its  share  of 
the  cost  of  this  project  during  1967. 

Problems  remain,  however,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  highway  portion  of  the  Dis- 
trict's transportation  system.  One  is  the 
urgent  need  for  additional  resoiurces  for 
the  highway  fund  if  any  liighway  pro- 
gram at  all  is  to  continue.  The  Com- 
missioners' requests  for  a  1-cent  in- 
crease in  the  gasoline  tax  and  for  an 
Increase  in  the  highway  fund's  borrow- 
ing authority  are  included  in  HJl.  11487, 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  commend  these 
PFopoaals  to  the  Senate  as  well. 

Another  problem  which  should  be 
promptly  resolved  concerns  the  dimen- 
sions and  locations  of  the  interstate 
freeway  system  within  the  District.  The 
report  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  HJl.  11487  requests  a  further  review 
and  appraisal  of  some  of  the  present 
plans.  The  Highway  Department  has 
already  taken  some  steps  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  a  possible  relocation  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Inner  loop  Is  now  under  ac- 
tive consideration  by  the  Policy  Advisory 
Committee. 

The  magnitude  of  these  projects,  how- 
erer,  makes  it  Important  that  both  the 
Federal  Oovemment  and  the  Washing- 
ton community  have  full  assurance  that 
there  will  be  no  needless  expenditures  of 
moneys  or  dislocations  of  persons  and 
businesses.  Accordingly,  I  am  request- 
ing the  Policy  Advisory  Committee  to 
consider  whether  it  should  secure,  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission's  work  on  the 
1985  comprehensive  plan,  a  review  of 
present  highway  plans.  This  review 
would  examine  not  only  methodology  but 
also  the  basic  assumptions  regarding  dis- 
location of  families  and  businesses,  real 
costs.  Federal  needs,  and  other  com- 
mtmlty  values  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
recent  data  available. 

In  order  that  the  highway  program  not 
be  delayed,  and  in  order  also  that  the 
Congress  may  have  as  much  Information 
as  possible  before  completing  its  consid- 
eratlOQ  of  the  District's  1967  highway 
budget.  I  am  requesting  the  Committee 
to  complete  both  its  current  studies  and 
any  further  reviews  it  may  consider  ap- 
propriate by  April  1.  1966.  The  Com- 
missioners have  advised  me  that  the 
statxis  of  the  most  controversial  items — 
the  north  leg  of  the  Inner  loop  and  the 
n<«th-central  freeway — Is  such  that  in 
the  next  few  months  there  would  be  no 
mmjor  ezpendltiu^s  on  these  projects  in 
any  event  except  for  planning. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  close  coopera- 
tion which  has  been  evident  among  the 
Federal  and  District  agencies  with  re- 
spcmslblllties  for  developing  the  District's 
transportation  system.  Continued  co- 
operation win  insure  a  coordinated  and 
efficient  transportation  network — one 
which  will  best  serve  the  needs  of  the 
Nation's  Capital. 


and  efficiency,  has  been  required.  I  am 
recommending  an  increase  of  $1  million 
for  additional  rental  space  as  a  tempo- 
rary relief  of  overcrowding. 

In  this  budget,  a  small  but  critical 
item  of  $75,000  is  sought  to  finance  the 
first  step  toward  a  permanent  solution. 
These  funds  will^enable  the  District  to 
prepare  floor  plan  layouts  and  budget 
estimates  for  two  buildings  in  the  Mu- 
nicipal Center  area  to  house  education, 
recreation,  and  technical  services.  These 
buildings,  wiiich  help  to  fulfill  the  long- 
range  plans  for  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  not 
only  will  permit  consolidation  of  scat- 
tered fragments  of  several  departments 
and  relief  from  outmoded,  Inadequate, 
and  overcrowded  space,  but  will  also  be 
of  definite  economic  advantage  to  the 
District. 

CONCLCSION 

In  addition  to  this  expenditure  pro- 
gram, and  the  revenue  measures  which 
I  am  recommending,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  measures  of  importance  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  that  are  already 
before  the  Congress. 

Of  preeminent  importance  is  the  pas- 
sage of  a  home  rule  biU.  I  urge  the  Hoiise 
of  Representatives  to  complete  action 
on  the  bill  already  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate. My  views  on  the  need  for  this  leg- 
islation are  well  known  to  the  Congress. 
There  is  no  reason  to  repeat  them  here. 

Among  the  other  important  District 
measures  pending  in  both  Houses  are — 

A  bill  to  authorize  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  community  college  and  a  col- 
lege of  arts  and  sciences  under  a  Board 
of  Higher  Education. 

A  bill  to  create  a  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Commission. 

A  bill  to  establish  an  intematlonsd 
center. 

The  House  has  already  passed  H.R. 
8126,  which  would  extend  the  coverage 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  minimum 
wage  law  to  men. 

ESmctment  of  these  measures  would 
make  the  89th  Congress  as  memorable 
for  the  District  as  it  Is  already  for  the 
Nation. 

Lyndon  B.  Johwson. 

Janttary  25,  1966. 


Daring  the  past  few  years  the  District 
government  has  not  been  provided  with 
AddltiomJ  government-owned  office 
Btmea  for  new  or  expanding  programs. 
Rental  mace,  at  high  cost  hi  both  dollars 


UKRAINE'S  INDEPENDENCE  AND 
A  SPECIAL  HOUSE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  Is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  include  with  my  re- 
marks a  copy  of  House  Resolution  14  of 
the  89th  Congress,  Introduced  by  me, 
calling  for  the  creation  of  a  Captive 
Nations  Committee;  as  well  as  a  copy 
of  the  pastoral  appeal  of  His  Excellency, 
the  Most  Reverend  Ambrose  Senyshyn, 
OBBM^  Archbishop  and  Metropolitan 
of  Catholic  Ukrainians  in  the  United 
States,  which  appeared  in  the  October 
28,  1965.  issue  of  America,  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Daily;  and.  in  addition,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  the  pamphlet  entitled 
"The    Educational    Policy    of    UCCA"; 


January  25,  1966 

written  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky,  tl» 
distinguished  professor  of  Georgetown 
University,  which  deals  with  America's 
attitude  toward  Ukraine  and  all  the  cap- 
tive nations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  48th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Ukraine  it  Is  most  important  for  all 
Americans  to  recognize  the  interrelation- 
ships between  the  captive  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  war  against  Red 
imperialism  In  Vietnam.  Russian  mate- 
rial aid  to  the  Red  totalitarian  regime 
in  Hanoi  comes  in  the  last  analysis  from 
the  sweat  and  toll  of  the  captive  na- 
tions in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  Eastern 
Europe  generally.  The  plight  of  17  mil- 
lion captive  North  Vietnamese  Is  sub- 
stantially no  different  from  that  of  43 
mUhon  captive  Ukrainians  or  the  millions 
of  other  captive  nations  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rcHJe,  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  As  free- 
dom Is  indivisible,  so  Is  Red  totalitarian 
tyranny  indivisible,  despite  all  the  super- 
ficial changes  In  the  Red  Empire. 

UKRAINE'S  PUPPET  IN  THE  U.N. 

Before  elaborating  on  the  enormous 
significance  of  this  anniversary,  I  should 
Uke  to  point  out  one  of  the  most  comi- 
cal aspects  of  our  period.  Last  October 
the  new  chairman  of  the  Ukrainian 
S.S.R.  delegation  to  the  U.N.  lamented 
in  his  maiden  speech  that  we  In  Con- 
gress observe  the  real  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence that  was  destroyed  by  Soviet 
Russian  imperlo-colonialism  45  years 
ago.    This  puppet  had  the  gall  to  say: 

The  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  Is 
a  sovereign  and  free  nation  In  the  great 
brotherly  famUy  of  Soviet  Republics. 

Using  an  old  Imperialist  Russian  theme 
song,  he  further  insulted  the  intelligence 
of  his  audience  by  blurting : 

Our  Oovernment  and  our  people  consider 
the  acts  of  some  American  circles  as  inter- 
ference In  the  domestic  afTalrs  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian nation. 

It  Is  obvious  that  this  poor  puppet  and 
his  Moscow  masters  do  not  want  us  to 
bring  the  truths  of  the  Ukraine's  miser- 
able captivity  to  the  attention  of  our  own 
people  and  the  world.  These  truths  hurt 
them  in  their  efforts  to  enlarge  the  Red 
totalitarian  empire.  It  is  our  moral  and 
political  obligation  to  drive  these  truths 
home  In  every  corner  of  the  earth,  for 
without  a  captive  Ukraine  the  artificial 
edifice  of  the  U.S.S.R.  would  topple  like 
a  stack  of  cards.  Moscow  knows  this, 
but  many  free  governments  have  yet  to 
learn  to  appreciate  this  fundamental 
truth. 

OCCASION  rot   ROUSX  SESOLUnON   14 

On  this  significant  occasion  of  the  48th 
anniversary  of  the  Ukraine's  independ- 
ence. I  deem  It  necessary  to  go  beyond  the 
realm  of  sincere  expressions  of  thought 
and  feelings  by  advancing  a  concrete 
proposal  that  would  aid  Inunensely  in  the 
eventual  liberation  of  the  Ukraine— In- 
deed, all  other  captive  nations — from  the 
Imperio-colonlallst  heel  of  Moscow. 

I  know  that  by  offering  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  14,  a  measure  to  estab- 
lish a  desperately  needed  special  House 
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Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations,  my 
proposal  for  specific  and  concrete  action 
bespeaks  also  the  desires  of  numerous 
Members  of  this  body,  who  In  the  87th 
Congress,  in  the  88th  Congress,  and  In 
the  present  89th  Congress  have  joined 
In  submitting  similar  resolutions. 

This  congressional  observance  of 
Ukrainian  independence  affords  us  the 
excellent  opportimity  in  this  Congress  to 
urge  the  necessary  creation  of  this  spe- 
cial committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  move  wliich  I  be- 
lieve touches  the  heart  of  every  Ukrain- 
ian patriot — in  fact,  the  hearts  of  all 
our  captive  allies  in  the  Red  totalitarian 
empire— I  take  this  Important  occasion 
to  urge  the  immediate  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  14,  a  copy  of  which  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  national  histories  of 
East  European  peoples  are  full  of  miseries 
and  misfortunes,  and  the  history  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  is  no  exception.  Since 
the  signing  of  a  compact  between  the 
Russian  czar  and  the  Ukrainian  leaders 
In  1654,  stouthearted  and  liberty-loving 
Ukrainians  have  not  been  allowed,  except 
for  periods  in  the  18th  century  and  the 
brief  2-year  period  of  1918-20,  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  free  and  independent  life 
In  their  historic  homeland. 

Through  the  turns  and  twists  of  fate- 
ful international  events,  some  45  million 
Ukrainians  have  not  been  permitted  to 
be  masters  of  their  fate.  For  too  long 
a  period  they  have  been  held  down  under 
the  oppressing  yoke  of  alien  despots. 
They  have  endured  hardships,  priva- 
tions, and  indescribable  miseries.  They 
have  been  ruthlessly  persecuted  for 
clinging  to  their  national  ideals,  for 
dreaming  and  cherishing  their  Independ- 
ence and  freedom. 

Yet,  no  oppressive  measure,  no  amoimt 
of  severe  persecution  could  compel  them 
to  abandon  their  yearning  for  freedom. 
Instead,   oppressions    and   persecutions 
have  united  the  Ukrainians  agahist  their 
foes,  held  them  together.    Then  toward 
Uie  end  of  the  Fhst  World  War,  when  the 
decrepit  czarlst  regime  was  overthrown, 
and  Austria's   hold    over    the   western 
Ukraine  was  broken,  the  Ukrainians  pro- 
claimed their  Independence  and  estab- 
lished the  Ukrainian  National  Republic. 
This  tiistorlc  event  took  place  on  the 
memorable  22d  of  January  1918—48  years 
««o.    That  day  has  become  a  landmark 
to  the  history  of  Ukraine,  and  remahis 
tte  brightest  spot  hi  their  struggle  for 
ireedom  and  Independence.     Unfortu- 
nately, the  newborn  Republic  was  suffer- 
ing under  severe  handicaps.    It  was  sur- 
rounded   by    powerful    foes,    ready    to 
pounce  upon  It  and  put  an  end  to  Its  ex- 
Wence    And  that  Is  what  happened  even 
OKore  the  Joy  and  JubllaUon  had  ceased. 
Before  the  Ukrahilan  people  had  any 
ame  to  recoup  their  losses,  they  were  at- 
««ed  by  their  inveterate  foes,  Moscow 
«a  its  Red  army.    Early  in  1920  enemy 

«^^^.u^'■^  ^"'^  occupied  the  eastern 
wt  of  the  country ;  soon  the  whole  coun- 
07  was  overrun  and  all  Ukrainian  oppo- 
saon  was  ruthlessly  crushed.    Then  In 

niJm  °K  *^**  y^^  Ukraine  became  a 
"teuite  of  Soviet  Russia,  and  by  1923 


it  was  forcibly  Incorporated  into  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Since  those  fateful  days,  for  nearly  five 
decades,  Ukraine  has  been  submerged  In 
the  Soviet  Russian  Empire,  and  the 
Ukrainian  people  have  suffered  griev- 
ously under  Moscow's  totalitarianism. 
For  all  practical  purposes  the  country  is 
sealed  off  from  the  free  world.  Neither 
the  people  of  Ukraine  are  allowed  In  large 
nimibers  to  travel  abroad,  nor  are  the 
petH>le  of  the  free  world,  except  imder 
carefully  guided  Communist  supervision, 
allowed  to  go  to  Ukraine. 

Thus,  the  country  has  become  a  large 
prison-house  for  its  people.  Their  most 
cherished  possession  Is  their  spirit  of 
freedom.  Inhuman  Kremlin  agents  have 
resorted  to  every  device  to  deprive  the 
Ukrainian  people  of  this  possession,  but 
fortimately  they  have  not  succeeded  In 
their  task.  Today,  even  under  the  most 
relentless  of  Soviet  Russian  totalitarian 
tyrarmles,  the  sturdy  and  stouthearted 
Ukrainian  clings  steadfastly  to  his  na- 
tional Ideals  and  still  preserves  his  fer- 
vent love  for  freedom  and  Independence. 
The  Ukrainian  people.  In  and  out  of 
their  homeland,  have  been  a  boon  to  the 
communities  in  which  they  lived.  In 
this  country  they  have  been  noted  for 
their  Industry,  ingenuity,  and  tenacity 
for  hard  work  in  whatever  vocation. 
They  have  never  shunned  heavy  labor 
in  preference  to  something  less  arduous. 
In  this  respect  their  tough  and  resilient 
physiques,  and  their  tenacious  nature 
have  served  them  well. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  loyal,  patri- 
otic, and  hardworking  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  origin  have  always  given  ex- 
cellent accoimts  of  themselves  in  this 
country.  I  can  say  this  because  I  have 
known  many  of  them  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  and  have  seen  them  at 
work.  These  people  of  stolid  character 
have  contributed  their  full  measure  to 
the  free  and  democratic  way  of  Ufe  In 
this  great  Republic.  They  have  been  a 
positive  force  In  the  building  of  our 
democratic  Institutions,  and  they  have 
always  been  ready  to  fight  and  die  for 
the  preservation  of  these  Institutions. 

Today,  on  this  solemn  occasion,  I  am 
happy  to  join  them  In  the  celebration  of 
the  48th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  submit  at  this  point  a  copy  of  the 
aforementioned    House    Resolution    14, 
89th  Congress,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the 
pastoral     appeal     of    His     Excellency, 
the  Most  Reverend  Ambrose  Senyshyn, 
03BM.,  archbishop  and  metropolitan 
of  Catholic  Ukrainians  In  the  United 
States,  which  appeared  In  the  October 
28, 1965.  issue  of  America,  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Dally.    In  addition,  I  would  like 
to  Include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
pamphlet  titled,  "The  Educational  Policy 
of  UCCA,"  written  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlan- 
sky  of  Georgetown   University,   which 
deals   with  America's   attitude   toward 
Ukraine  and  aU  the  captive  nations.    I 
am  Including  this  material  because  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica conducts  the  annual  U.8.  observance 
of    Ukraine's    Independence,    and    this 
pamphlet,  as  well  as  the  archbishop's 
letter,  make  for  Instructive  reading. 


The  material  referred  to  follows: 


H.  Rxs.  14 
Whereas  on  the  issue  of  colonialism  th« 
blatant  hypocrisy  of  Imperialist  Moscow  baa 
not  been  adequately  exposed  by  ui  m  the 
United  Nations  and  elsewhere;  and 

Whereas  Presidential  proclamations  dealg- 
nattng  Captive  Nations  Week  summon  th* 
American  people  "to  study  the  plight  of  tha 
Soviet-dominated  nations  and  to  reoommlt 
themselves  to  the  support  of  the  Just  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  of  those  captive  natloos": 
and 

Whereas  the  nationwide  observancas  In  th* 
first  anniversary  of  Captive  Nations  WMk 
clearly  demonstrated  the  enthuslastlo  re- 
sponse of  major  sections  of  our  society  to  this 
Presidential  call;  and 

Whereas  following  the  passage  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  resolution  In  1069  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  and  again  dur- 
ing the  annual  observances  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  Moscow  has  consistently  dis- 
played to  the  world  its  jwofound  fear  of 
growing  free  world  knowledge  of  and  interest 
in  all  of  the  captive  nations,  and  particularly 
the  occupied  non-Russlau  colonies  within  the 
Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  indispensable  advancement  of 
such  basic  knowledge  and  Interest  alone  can 
serve  to  explode  current  myths  on  Soviet 
unity,  Soviet  national  economy  and  mono- 
lithic military  prowess  and  openly  to  ezpoas 
the  depths  of  Imperialist  totalitarianism  and 
economic  colonialism  throughout  the  Red 
Russian  Empire,  especially  inside  the  so- 
caUed  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 
and 

Whereas,  for  example,  it  was  not  generally 
recognized,  and  thus  not  advanUgeously 
made  use  of,  that  In  point  of  geography,  his- 
tory, and  demography,  the  now  famoiu  U-a 
plane  flew  mostly  over  captive  non-Russian 
territories  in  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  in  the  fundamental  convlctl(Mi 
that  the  central  Issue  of  our  times  Is  Im- 
perialist totalitarian  slavery  versus  demo- 
cratic national  freedom,  we  commence  to  win 
the  psychopolitlcal  cold  war  by  assembling 
and  forthrlghtly  utilizing  aU  the  truths  and 
facts  pertaining  to  the  enslaved  condition  of 
the  peoples  of  Poland.  Hungary,  Lithuania, 
trkraine,  Czechoslovakia.  Latvia,  Estonia. 
White  Ruthenla,  Rumania.  East  Oermany. 
Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Armenia,  Azer- 
baijan, Georgia,  North  Korea,  Albania,  Idel- 
Ural,  Tibet,  Coesackla,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam.  Cuba,  and  other  subjugated  na- 
tions; and 

Whereas  the  enlightening  forces  genaratsd 
by  such  knowledge  and  understandUtg  of  tbs 
fate  of  these  occupied  and  captive  non-Bus- 
slan  nations  would  also  give  encourgement 
to  latent  liberal  elements  in  the  Russian 
Soviet  Federative  Socialist  EepubUo— which 
contains  RxissU  Itself— and  would  help  bring 
to  the  oppressed  Russian  people  their  over- 
due Independence  from  centuries-long  au- 
thoritarian rule  and  tyranny:  and 

Whereas  these  weapons  of  truth,  fact,  and 
Ideas  would  counter  effectively  and  over- 
whelm  and  defeat  Moscow's  worldwide  prop- 
aganda campaign  In  Asia.  Africa,  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Latin  America,  and  speclflcally 
among  the  newly  Independent  and  under- 
developed nations  and  states;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  incxmibent  upon  us  as  free 
citizens  to  appreciatively  recognlae  that  the 
captive  nations  In  the  aggregate  constltuts 
not  only  a  primary  deterrent  against  a  hot 
global  war  and  further  overt  aggression  by 
Moscow's  totalitarian  imperialism,  but  '^'>K 
a  prime  positive  means  for  the  advance  of 
world  freedom  in  a  struggle  which  In  totalis- 
tic  form  U  psychopoUtleal;  and 

Whereas  in  pursuit  of  a  diplomacy  of  truth 
we  cannot  for  long  avoid  bringing  into  ques- 
tion Moscow's  legalistic  pretensions  of  "non- 
Interference  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  statas" 
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And  other  contrlTuicea  which  are  acutely 
■abject  to  examination  under  the  light  of 
morally  founded  legal  principles  and  polit- 
ical, eeonomlc,  and  hUtorlcal  evidence;  and 
Wbereaa  In  the  Implementing  spirit  of  our 
ovn  ooogreaaional  Captive  Nations  Week 
raaotutloD  and  the  four  Presidential  proc- 
Umatlona  It  is  In  our  own  strategic  Interest 
and  that  of  the  nontotalitarian  free  world  to 
tuutertaka  a  continuous  and  unremitting 
•tudy  of  aU  the  captive  nations  for  the  pur- 
poM  of  developing  new  approaches  and  fresh 
Ideaa  for  victory  In  the  psychopolltlcal  cold 
war:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Sudv^.  That  there  U  hereby  established 
a  oommlttee  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
^•elal  Cosnmlttee  on  the  CapUve  Nations. 
TlM  oommlttee  ahaU  be  composed  of  ten 
Ifsmbera  of  the  House,  of  whom  not  more 
than  alx  shall  be  members  of  the  same  po- 
mteal  party,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  ttM  House  of  B^resentatlvea. 

8ac.  a.  (a)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of 
th*  oommlttse  shall  not  affect  the  power  of 
tha  remaining  monbers  to  execute  the  func- 
ttona  of  the  oommlttee.  and  shaU  be  filled 
In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the 
original  seleetloQ. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  select  a  chairman 
and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  its  mem- 
bers. In  ttM  absence  of  the  chairman,  the 
vlo«  chairman  shall  act  as  chairman. 

(0)  A  majority  o<  the  committee  shall 
ooQCtltutA  a  quonmi  except  that  a  lesser 
number,  to  be  fixed  by  the  commlUee,  shall 
ooDstltuta  a  quorum  for  the  puri>ose  of  ad- 
mlnlstfirlng  oaths  and  taking  sworn  testi- 
mony. 

8mc  a.  (a)  The  committee  shall  conduct 
an  Inquiry  Into  and  a  study  of  all  the  cap- 
tive non-Busslan  nations,  which  Includes 
those  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Asia,  and  also 
of  the  Husslan  people,  with  particular  ref- 
aivnc*  to  the  moral  and  legal  statiis  of  Red 
totalitarian  control  over  them,  facts  concern- 
ing oondlUons  existing  tn  these  nations,  and 
means  by.  which  the  United  Statea  can  assist 
them  by  peaceful  processes  in  their  present 
plight  and  in  their  aspiration  to  regain  their 
natUnal  and  indiTld\ua  freedoms. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  make  such  in- 
terim reports  to  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves 
aa  It  deems  proper,  and  shaU  make  its  first 
oomprehenslve  report  of  the  results  of  its 
inquiry  and  study,  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations, not  later  than  January  31,  19M. 
Sac  4.  The  committee,  or  any  duly  author- 
laed  saboommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  to 
■It  and  act  at  such  places  and  times  within 
or  outside  the  TTnited  SUtes  to  hold  such 
hearings,  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
ptoduetton  of  such  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, to  administer  such  oaths,  and  to  take 
■ueh  testimony  as  it  deems  advisable. 

Sac.  0.  TtM  oommlttee  may  employ  and  fix 
tlM  compensation  of  such  experts,  consul- 
taata,  and  other  employees  as  it  deems  neces- 
■ary  In  the  performance  of  its  duUee. 

Lzrmfo  HUrra 
(Pastoral  appeal  of  His  BxceUency  the  Most 
Reverend  Aml>roee  Senyshyn,  O^.B.M.. 
Arehblahop  and  MetropoUtan  of  Catholic 
Ukrainians  in  the  VBJL.,  on  the  November 
boUday.  10«6) 

nte  month  of  November  in  the  life  of  the 
tncralnlan  people  is  a  month  of  Joy  and  sor- 
row, for  It  was  on  November  1, 1018.  that  free- 
doa'a  Ugbt  shone  forth  on  Gallclan  XTkraine. 
■arly  that  morning  atop  the  dty  ball  In  Lvlw 
the  flag  of  blue  and  gold  waved  as  the 
Ukrainian  Army  marched  by.  All  grasped 
tha  truth  that  "in  one's  own  house  there  is 
power,  truth,  and  freedom."  The  bells  of  St. 
Oeorge'B  Cathedral  annoimced  to  all  that 
tha  kmg-awalted  freedom  was  now  bom 
agalB  for  western  Ukraine. 

Bat  alaa.  It  waa  ihort  Uved.  la  a  short 
tinta.  **tba  }oy  was  enveloped  with  sorrow." 
JktttK  daye  of  Joy  there  came  yean  of  sorrow, 


sufferings  and  servitude.  There  are  still  wit- 
nesses of  the  march  of  the  Ukrainian  Gallclan 
Army  on  Zbruch;  those  participants  of 
death's  quadrangle  still  live.  It  is  not  In  our 
power  to  forget  the  cannons'  tearing  asunder 
of  Ukrainian  lands.  Wounds  from  the  tor- 
ture racks  of  the  prisons  and  the  dlfllcult 
pacification  remain  unhealed. 

A  still  more  bitter  fortune  fell  upon  our 
people  m  the  eastern  parts  of  Ukraine;  it  was 
so  acrid  that  "there  was  no  strength  to  with- 
stand." There  the  entire  populace  became 
victims  of  serfdom  bereft  of  all  divine  and 
human  rights.  The  Ukrainian  Church  and 
her  spiritual  leaders  were  liquidated:  the 
guiding  lights  of  the  nation  were  extin- 
guished: and  artificial  famine  was  created: 
patriots  arrested:  and  the  young  were  re- 
habilitated beyond  Ukraine's  boundaries  to 
do  the  work  of  slaves. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  In  the  Ukrainian 
lands  has  lasted  to  this  very  day.  But  the 
enemies  did  not  content  themselves  with 
present  attainments  of  devastation  In  the 
occupied  Ukrainian  lands.  In  most  recent 
times  they  have  begun  to  disperse  their 
servsmts  into  the  free  world  so  that  even  here 
they  may  continue  their  ruinous  work  by  di- 
viding the  Ukrainian  Immigration,  by  un- 
dermining confidence  In  church  and  national 
leadership,  utilizing  to  the  fullest  the  evan- 
gelical words:  "I  shall  smite  the  shepherd, 
and  the  sheep  will  be  scattered." 

They  have  maintained  this  principle  even 
In  the  occupied  Ukrainian  lands,  so  that  even 
where  once  a  pillar  stood,  they  liquidated  the 
Ukrainian  Church.  But  the  healthy  roots 
of  Ukrainian  substance,  that  Is,  a  deeply  re- 
ligious people,  were  not  stifled  there,  and 
they  wUl  not  fall  prey  to  enticements  here, 
for  this  people  carries  Its  religious  flag  highly. 
Whether  It  be  the  marking  of  Independ- 
ence day  on  January  22,  the  sponsoring  of 
Captive  Nation's  Week,  or  the  recitation  of 
a  prayer  in  our  American  Congress,  we  re- 
mind the  freedom-loving  American  people 
of  our  land  and  otir  governing  authorities 
that  there  are  still  nations — among  them  the 
Ukrainian — who  live  in  the  slavery  of  an 
Imperialistic  Communist  regime  and,  at  the 
same  time,  we  keep  alive  the  hope  of  libera- 
tion for  these  people. 

The  first  day  of  November,  moreover  brings 
to  mind  the  great  figure  of  church  and  na- 
tion, the  servant  of  God,  metropolitan 
Andrew  Sheptytsky.  who  ended  his  God- 
pleasing  life  on  November  1,  1944.  He  con- 
stantly warned  our  people  of  the  enemies 
who  would  come  in  sheep's  clothing  and  steal 
in  our  midst  and  cause  desolation. 

He  calls  from  the  grave  to  us  and  warns 
us  of  Communist  encroachments  which,  just 
like  In  the  old  country — In  the  guise  of  that 
devil  in  the  deeert — leads  the  Influential  to 
tempt  by  showing  the  opulence  of  Ukrainian 
culture,  the  new  achievements  In  Ukraine, 
and  the  melodious  aoimds  of  Ukrainian  songs 
which  embody  all  the  charms  of  Ukraine,  all 
In  the  name  of  cultural  exchange.  But  let 
us  not  fool  ourselves.  Communism  has  not 
changed  even  though  Its  tactics  have. 

Commemorating  the  Illustrious  anniver- 
sary of  the  November  holiday  and  remember- 
ing In  our  prayers  the  heroes  of  Ukraine  who 
laid  down  their  Uvea  for  a  better  tomorrow 
for  their  people,  let  us  ever  be  mindful  that 
the  liberating  battle  from  the  godless  Com- 
munist yoke  still  continues.  Ignoring  po- 
litical affiliations,  we  ought  to  stand  in  a 
united  front  against  our  religious  and  na- 
tional enemies.  The  strength  of  our  people 
Ilea  In  unity.  Otu-  unity  will  give  moral 
strength  to  the  Ukrainian  people  so  that  they 
may  bear  the  burdensome  yoke  of  slavery  and 
spur  them  on  to  the  continual  battle  with 
the  enemy  which  ultimately  will  finish  In 
the  victory  of  the  Church  In  Ukraine  and  her 
falthftil. 

Our  unity  here  must  not  rest  on  our  lips 
alone.  It  must  be  made  manifest  In  good 
deeds.    Let  um  not  forget  that  many  of  our 


brothers  and  sisters,  evicted  from  beneath 
their  own  roofs,  still  wander  about  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  seeking  out 
refuge  for  themselves  and  protection  for  the 
aged.  They  must  yield  to  the  graces  of  their 
new  masters  who  do  not  always  look  on 
them  with  a  favorable  eye.  Behold  the 
victims  of  the  last  war  and  of  otir  national 
catastrophe. 

This  November  holiday  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity not  only  to  recall  the  great  hUtorlc 
happenings  that  cast  off  the  ancient  shackles 
of  Gallcla  but  also  to  beg  God  for  a  better 
fortune,  for  the  liberation  from  slavery  so 
that  once  again  freedom's  light  would 
radiate  warmly  over  Ukraine.  The  Novem- 
ber holiday  exhorts  us  also  to  pray  for  the 
souls  of  those  heroes  who  fell  In  the  unequal 
battle  and  upon  their  heroism  our  freedom 
Is  tempered  for  further  battle. 

By  this  pastoral  we  dh^ct  that,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  November  holidays  In  1965 
the  Oxu-  Father  and  Hall  Mary  be  recited 
three  times  for  the  Intention  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  at  the  end  of  all  liturgies  and  a 
Panakhyda  be  celebrated  for  the  servant  of 
God,  MetropoUtan  Andrew,  martjrred  bishops, 
priests,  and  faithful  who  gave  their  lives  on 
the  altar  of  the  fatherland.  We  conclude 
this  archpastoral  appeal  with  the  words  of 
a  prayerful  song:  "O  great  and  only  God. 
protect  our  Ukraine."  And  I  pray  God  that 
the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with 
you  all.    Amen. 

[Prom  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly,  Autumn 

1965] 

Thx  Educational  Polict  op  UCCA 

(By  Lev  B.  Dobrlansky ) 

In  the  ijast  15  years  many  changes  have 
taken  place  in  every  part  of  this  world.  The 
changes  have  been  of  every  conceivable  char- 
acter— economic,  technological,  political,  so- 
cial, religious,  culttu-al  and  so  forth.  Any 
organization  that  has  attracted  International 
as  well  as  domestic  Interest  would  necessar- 
ily have  to  take  account  of  such  changes  If 
this  rich  Interest  is  to  be  Intensified  and 
broadly  interpreted  In  terms  of  the  changed 
conditions,  its  programs  must  be  prudently 
adapted  to  the  new  circumstances,  and  its 
publications  and  literary  contributions  must 
reflect  a  steady  awareness  of  the  need.  The 
policy  position  of  the  organization  must  be 
perlodlcaUy  restated  at  home  and  in  the 
world. 

Significantly,  as  shifting  conditions  have 
warranted  it,  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America  has  at  intervals  defined 
and  elaborated  In  the  simplest  and  most 
precise  terms  possible  the  nature  and  ob- 
jectives of  Its  general  policy.  It  has  forth- 
rlghtly  stated  and  restated  Its  position  to  In- 
numerable Inquirers  who  have  raised  the 
usual  questions:  "What  are  you  for  and 
against?"  "Are  you  supported  by  foreign 
sources?"  "Are  you  an  emlgr*  organization?" 
and  "What  are  your  purposes  and  alms?" 
Some,  like  the  Washington  Post  in  1963,  have 
mlscharacterlzed  the  organization  as  one  of 
the  most  powerful  lobbies  on  Capitol  Hill; 
others,  like  our  recent  Presidents,  have  prop- 
erly viewed  It  as  a  citizens'  group  contrlbu- 
Ing  to  the  welfare  of  this  Nation:  while 
still  others,  like  the  organs  of  colonialist 
Moscow  and  puppet  Kiev,  have  furnUhed  a 
series  of  haUucinatlons  about  the  organiza- 
tion. The  answers  and  replies  have  always 
been,  so  to  speak,  an  open  record  and  In  the 
books,  even  for  those  with  short  memories 
or  those  suffering  pains  of  uncertainty  or 
changed  aUeglance. 

As  far  back  as  1961,  for  example,  the  com- 
mittee offered  Its  concrete  responses  to  the 
problems  that  were  then  pressing  and  out- 
standing.'   Taking  full  cognizance  of  numsr- 
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ous  developments  at  home  and  In  the  world. 
It  again  stated  Its  policy  clearly  and  distinct- 
ly 6  years  later.'  In  March  1965,  UCCA  ex- 
pressed Itself  once  more  as  to  the  nature 
and  structure  of  Its  policy  in  the  light  of 
changes  over  the  past  8  years.  As  in  the  pre- 
ceding years,  this  action  was  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  never-ending  inquiries,  the  for- 
getfulness  of  some,  the  healthiness  of  a  pe- 
riodic reexamination,  and  the  doubts  of  a 
few  who  have  been  misguided  by  superficial 
developments  in  the  Red  Empire  and  else- 
where. 

The  remarkable  aspect  of  all  these  policy 
statements  Is  the  basic  continuity  of  what 
are  essentially  principles  and  guidelines  to  a 
completely  educational  poUcy  of  UCCA.  The 
1957  statement,  for  Instance,  did  not  waver 
In  this  fundamental  respect  from  the  previ- 
ous one.  despite  notable  changes  In  the 
world  such  as  the  death  of  Stalin,  the  Perey- 
aslav  Treaty  concessions,  the  abortive  Hun- 
garian Revolution,  the  sputnik,  and  a  host 
of  other  developments.  Some  Individuals 
read  too  much  Into  several  of  these  changes 
and  went  hopelessly  astray.  As  Is  often  the 
case,  changes  in  degree  are  mistaken  for 
changes  in  kind,  transformed  appearances 
are  misinterpreted  for  substantive  modifica- 
tions. In  addition,  mistakes  of  this  sort 
usually  reveal  frail  convictions,  not  to  say 
tenuous  knowledge. 

Since  1957  to  the  very  present  who  can 
deny  the  sweeping  changes  that  have  marked 
contemporary  history?  The  tremendous 
economic  strides  of  the  United  States,  West- 
ern Europe,  and  other  parts  of  the  free  world, 
the  spnce  explorations  of  this  period,  captive 
Cuba,  the  weakening  of  NATO,  the  Sino- 
Sovlet  Russian  rift,  the  economic  troubles 
of  the  Red  empire,  Sino-Russian  infiltration 
of  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  southeast  Asia, 
Vietnam  and  numerous  other  significant 
developments  can  be  cited.  Each  of  these 
has  to  be  rationally  considered  when  one 
speaks  of  a  policy  that  is  fixed  in  principle 
but  not  static  In  content,  flexible  for  opera- 
tion but  not  naive  In  pragmatism,  founded 
on  certitude  but  not  sterile  in  action.  Each 
of  these  changes  and  more  were  carefully 
taken  account  of  as  the  1965  educational 
policy  of  UCCA  was  developed  and  accepted 
by  Its  executive  bodies.  As  in  every  instance, 
the  policy  can  be  democratically  revised  at 
the  UCCA  conventions,  but  in  view  of  the 
Arm  and  tested  continuity  of  this  policy,  the 
Ukellhood  of  any  substantial  revision  Is 
virtually  nil. 

TEN    POLICY    POINTS 

The  educational  policy  of  UCCA  rests  on 
10  fundamental  points.  These  really  con- 
stitute the  principles  and  guideUnes  of 
OCCA  action.  Dealing  with  norms,  pur- 
poses, objectives,  and  principles,  the  10 
points  naturally  cannot  provide  ready  an- 
swers to  all  problem  situations.  To  expect 
this  Is  to  demand  omniscience.  The  vain 
and  actually  absurd  pretension  of  omni- 
science can  best  be  left  with  the  Red  totali- 
tarlans.  However,  in  the  necessary  inter- 
play of  theory  and  practice.  Idea  and  act, 
these  points  do  provide  a  base  for  a  rational 
treatment  of  pertinent  problems,  regardless 
of  how  complex  they  may  be.  The  recurring 
plan  of  complexity  Is  no  excuse  for  inaction 
or  muddled  performance. 

I.    PRIMAHT     CONTRIBUTION     TO     THE     NATIONAL 
SECURITT    or    THE    UNITED    STATES 

Preceding  all  others,  the  first  cardinal 
point  of  UCCA's  educational  policy  is  work 
and  effort  aimed  at  preserving  and  strength- 
wing  the  national  security  of  the  United 
states.  This  has  been  and  is  the  most  funda- 
nii°K*'  objective  of  UCCA,  and  its  accom- 
plishment Is  being  progressively  realized 
tnrough   the   many    tmique   channels   open 
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to  it.  In  one  of  his  messages  to  a  UCCA  con- 
vention President  Harry  S.  Truman  under- 
scored this  point  and  stated  that  "The  nat- 
ural desire  of  all  peoples  for  a  free  way  of 
life  wlU  be  strengthened  as  the  true  story 
of  democracy  Is  made  known  in  lands  where 
distortion  has  become  an  art  of  govern- 
ment." »  This  Includes  the  United  States  as 
well  as  Ukraine  and  all  the  captive  nations. 
It  Includes  Russia.  The  statement  alludes  to 
only  one  of  the  functions  of  UCCA. 

We  cannot  repeat  too  often  the  famous 
declaration  of  our  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  "Ask  not  what  your  country  can 
do  for  you,  but  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country."  For  us,  this  epitomized  the  spirit 
and  action  of  UCCA  long  before  It  was  ut- 
tered and  appeared  In  print.  If  any  group 
has  hammered  away  at  the  truth  that  with- 
out a  strong  and  courageous  America,  to 
which  every  citizen  must  contribute,  the 
cause  of  freedom  would  be  lost  throughout 
the  world,  it  Is  certainly  this  national  or- 
ganization. Freedom  for  Ukraine  and  for 
all  the  captive  nations  would  be  truly  a 
grand  illusion.  Dedicated  to  our  American 
tradition  of  democracy  and  independence,  as 
expressed  by  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  BlU  of  Rights,  and  the  Constitution, 
UCCA  is  a  completely  American  institution, 
a  national  organization,  that  draws  upon  a 
wealth  of  Ukrainian  resourcefulnesx  and  ex- 
perience to  do  what  it  can  for  our  country 
and  thus,  in  the  world  context,  for  the 
eventual  liberation  and  freedom  of  all  the 
captive  nations,  including  the  largest  of 
them  in  Eastern  Europe,  Ukraine  Itself. 

Contrary  to  illusions  held  by  some,  UCCA 
Is  not,  nor  has  ever  been,  an  ersatz  Ukrainian 
Parliament,  a  government  in  exile,  or  an 
agent  for  any  government  in  exile.  'Where 
these  fanciful  notions  have  arisen,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  However,  various  reasons  inspir- 
ing and  promoting  such  notions  are  not  diffi- 
cult to  surmise.  Any  attempt  to  compromise 
the  character  of  this  essentially  educational 
institution — which  is  one  of  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  background  infused  with  a  free 
Kozak  spirit — and  to  hamper  its  effective- 
ness would  tactically  utilize  such  distortions. 
The  plain  fact  Is  that  not  an  iota  of  evidence 
exists  to  prove  that  UCCA  is  other  than 
what  it  has  been  from  Its  very  inception. 

It  would  literally  take  dozens  of  volumes 
to  record  the  public  testimonies,  releases, 
articles,  statements,  and  other  documents, 
and  to  Include  a  series  of  books  and  bro- 
chures, that  have  been  produced  and  Issued 
by  UCCA  In  the  specific  Interrelated  Interests 
of  our  Nation,  the  entire  free  world,  and 
the  captive  nations  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America.  The  educational  purpose 
and  value  of  UCCA's  functions,  indeed  its 
very  being,  have  been  amply  confirmed  by 
the  countless  messages  of  support  and  com- 
plimentaxy  affirmation  received  over  the  years 
from  virtually  every  sphere  of  our  Amer- 
ican society. 

From  this  strictly  educational  viewpoint, 
two  notable  and  historic  contributions  by 
UCCA  deserve  mention.  The  first  is  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution  (Public 
Law  86-90)  passed  by  Congress  In  1959. 
UCCA  was  In  the  educational  vanguard  for 
the  passage  of  this  resolution,  which  was 
authored  by  its  president  and  explained  by 
its  branches  throughout  the  States.  Year 
in  and  year  out,  with  every  passing  Captive 
Nations  Week,  Moscow  and  its  Junior  part- 
ners and  their  colonial  puppets  pour  verbal 
venom  on  the  resolution.  There  is  a  morbid 
fear  on  their  part  that  the  resolution  will 
in  time  be  fully  Implemented:  there  is  noth- 
ing but  boundless  psychopolltlcal  power  In 
this  widespread  fear  for  us. 

The  second,  solid  contribution  to  Ameri- 
can   understanding   of   the   Soviet   Russian 


menace  is  the  Shevchenko  Statue  of  Liberty 
In  Washington.  The  Shevchenko  memorial 
resolution  (Public  Law  86-749)  was  also  the 
result  of  the  educational  efforts  of  UCCA.  its 
president  formulating  Its  contents  and  its 
membership,  propagating  its  meaning  and 
significance  among  fellow  Americans.  As  the 
roster  of  the  honorary  committee  for  the 
Shevchenko  unveiling  showed,  the  response 
across  the  country  was  tremendous. 

Less  spectacular  but  equally  solid  con- 
tributions by  UCCA  have  been  registered  in 
the  areas  of  immigration,  the  investigation 
of  Communist  aggression,  the  Voice  of 
America's  broadcasts  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  development  of  Radio  Liberty,  the  in- 
stitutionalization of  Captive  Nations  Week, 
and  official  recognition  of  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  The  organization's  contlnu-  . 
ous  work  in  combating  myths  and  falsehoods 
about  the  Soviet  Union  and  rendering  posi- 
tive information  and  knowledge  about  the 
Red  empire  are  even  less  dramatic,  but  for 
the  long  run  are  perhaps  of  more  funda- 
mental worth.  In  addition,  as  an  Intensely 
active  citizens'  group,  representing  with  cer- 
tainty the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  over 
2  million  Americans  of  Ukrainian  back- 
ground, UCCA  Is  invariably  consulted  on 
matters  of  new  legislation,  new  research  proj- 
ects, and  public  events.  The  Freedom  Acad- 
emy bill,  the  measure  for  a  Special  House 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations,  the  East- 
West  trade  issue,  the  consular  treaty  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  are  only  a  few  examples. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  as  Sen- 
tor  had  participated  In  many  Ukrainian 
Independence  observances,  accurately  por- 
trayed our  cause  In  a  memorable  message  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Shevchenko  festivities. 
He  said,  "This  is  a  cause  which  has  not  yet 
been  fully  won  as  long  as  there  are  stUl  bonds 
of  servitude  which  keep  men  from  enjoying 
their  rights  and  their  Ubertles  anywhere  In 
the  world."*  "Anywhere  In  the  world" 
means  Ukraine  and  the  other  captive  nations 
tn  the  U.S.S.R. 

n.    THE      DECISIVE      DEFEAT     OF     SOVIXT      RUSSIAN 
IMPEBIO-COLONIALISM 

Concerning  the  most  recent  developments, 
UCCA  was  spontaneous  In  Its  support  of 
President  Johnson's  courageous  action  In 
Vietnam.  This  unstinted  support  could  al- 
most be  deduced  from  the  points  described 
here  and  the  principles  by  which  we  abide 
and  live.  Our  knowledge  and  convictions 
caused  us  to  go  even  further,  urging  the 
President  "to  accommodate  South  Vietnam- 
ese psychopolltlcal  warfare  further  north, 
to  North  Vietnam,  warning  the  captive  peo- 
ple of  that  Communist  satellite  that  their 
aggressive  Communist  masters  will  eventu- 
ally meet  their  doom."'  It  was  no  different 
In  the  case  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  which 
was  on  the  skids  of  a  classical  Communist 
takeover.  Our  endorsement  of  the  President's 
action  was  unanimous,  praising  the  President 
for  his  "preventive  diplomacy  toward  the  Do- 
minican nation,  truly  saving  it  from  an 
Insidious  Communist  takeover  s(>onsored 
Jointly  by  the  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo-colo- 
nlalists,  the  Red  Chinese  totalltarians,  and 
the  Castro  quislings."  • 

However,  confilcts  on  the  fringes  of  the  Red 
empire  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
both  historically  and  analytically  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  the  global  friction  Is  Soviet 
Russia  In  the  U.S.S.R.  This  and  other  domi- 
nant reasons  Justify  the  second  paramount 
point  In  UCCA's  educational  policy,  namely, 


"Message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  'Ukrainian  Bulletin,  July  15- 
Aug.  1,  1952,  p.  1. 


'  The  President's  Shevchenko  message,  the 
Ukrainian  Bulletin.  July  1-16,  1965,  p.  63. 

'"UCCA  Endorses  President  Johnson's  Pol- 
icies in  Vietnam,"  the  Ukrainian  Bulletin, 
Apr.  1-15,  1965,  p.  29. 

"  "UCCA  Fully  Supports  President  John- 
son's Preventive  Action  in  Santo  Domingo," 
the  Ukrainian  Bulletin,  June  1-15.  1965.  p.  49. 
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tb«  goal  of  decisively  defeating  Soviet  Ru«- 
stan  imperlo-cokmlallsin  without  precipitat- 
ing a  world  holoeauat.  We  readily  reoognlze 
the  emergence  of  Red  Chinese  Imperlallam 
and  the  rlvalrlee  involved  in  the  Slno-Sovlet 
Buatlan  rift.  Tet.  a  wishful  exaggeration  of 
either  cr  both  cannot  overshadow  the  blunt 
(acta  of  predominant  Soviet  Ruaelan  power 
In  the  Red  empire.  Sober  analysis  of  com- 
parative economic,  military,  and  technologi- 
cal data  can  only  lead  to  the  logical  conclu- 
sion that  the  whole  Red  empire,  including 
Uao'i  China,  Tito's  Yugoelavla,  and  Castro's 
Cuba,  In  the  final  countdown  depends  on 
the  strength  and  power  of  the  n.S.SJl.  On 
the  basis  of  hard  facts  rather  than  neetlng 
political  rhetoric  about  polycentrlam  and 
the  demise  of  bipolarlty.  the  U.S.SJl.  stands 
In  the  same  power  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
Red  empire  that  the  United  States  of  America 
does  In  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 
If  for  some  reason  either  should  collapse,  the 
rest  wotild  go.  too. 

In  line  with  these  perspectives,  many  cur- 
rent notions  bearing  on  developments  in  the 
Red  empire  are  critically  challenged  by 
UCOA.  As  one  example,  the  notion  of  "a 
growing  Independence  of  Bast  European  na- 
tions" ts  a  product  of  wishful  thinking  rather 
than  a  reflection  of  basic  reality.  At  the  be- 
ginnlng  of  this  decade  Moscow  itself  indl- 
eated  tha  need  for  more  flexible  relations 
between  Bed  states  in  order  to  enhance  the 
strength  of  all.  It  was  accommodated  in  this 
by  the  Inert  policy  of  the  West  toward  the 
oaptlve  nations.  In  the  area  of  Rtissian-non- 
Busalan  ralatlona  within  the  Soviet  Union 
the  evidence  on  flexible  maneuvers  to  suit 
Mbacow's  purpoaea  is  overwhelming  in  its 
provlaloQ  ot  precedents  to  what  is  occurring 
now  in  oantral  Surope. 

UOCA  has  developed  and  advanced  the  val- 
uable concept  of  the  cap>tive  non-Russian 
nations  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  past  15 
years  the  concept  has  gained  wide  cxirrency 
In  official  and  private  circles.  It  la  anathema 
to  Moacow  because  It  empbaslMs  the  primary 
enemy  of  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo-colonlallsm 
and  starUaes  persistent  Russian  propaganda 
charges  of  "American  Imperialism."  partic- 
ularly among  the  luiderdeveloped  states.  The 
concept  is  an  integral  part  of  the  broader 
captive  nations  conception  which,  too,  is 
powerfully  challenging  to  so-called  Com- 
mimlst  Ideology. 

In  advancing  these  truths,  UCCA  does  not 
minimise  the  deceptive  power  of  Communist 
theory  and  Ideology.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
always  urged  the  necessity  for  a  full  exposure 
of  the  Russian  and  Chinese  perversion  of 
Marxism  and  the  need  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  red  cloths  of  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm 
and  the  matadors  of  Slno-Sovlet  Russian  Im- 
perto-colon lal Ism  that  are  behind  them.  We 
have  marched  a  long  way  In  Impressing  these 
distinctions  and  truths  on  the  minds  of  other 
faeenian.  And  since  much  remains  to  be 
done.  aU  like-minded  friends  of  freedom 
should  always  remember  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  "my  hope  is  that 
yoxir  magnlflcient  march  from  the  shadow  of 
the  Washington  Monument  to  the  foot  of  the 
sutute  of  Taras  Shevchenko  will  here  en- 
kindle a  new.  world  movement  In  the  hearts. 
minds,  words,  and  actions  of  men."' 

m.    DSVELOncXHTT  AND  MAIirrXNAHCK  OF  rXKX 

woBLSwnn  coifTAcrs 
Constructive  contributions  to  the  free 
world's  struggle  for  expanded  freedom  and 
against  Slno-Sovlet  Russian  Imperlo-colo- 
nlallsm can  never  be  realized  by  sole  posses- 
sion of  Ideas,  knowledge,  talents,  experience, 
and  views.  The  steady  and  ever-widening 
circulation  of  such  resources  Is  imperative. 
This  U  almoat  sutlng  the  obvious.    Tet  to 

T  Shevchenko  Address  by  Gen.  Dwlght  D. 
Baanhowar.  the  Ukrainian  Bulletin,  June- 
August,  19M.  p.  48. 


bring  all  this  armament  Into  operational  play 
reqxilres  the  formation  of  relations  and  con- 
tacts,  time,  and  extensive  travel. 

UCCA  has  always  emphasized  the  Impor- 
tance of  developing  and  maintaining  far- 
flung  free  worldwide  contacts.  For  maxi- 
mum implementation  of  its  educational 
programs  and  objectives  this  organization 
has  developed  lines  of  communication  with 
groups  and  Individuals  on  every  continent. 
With  its  American  orientation  and  Ukrain- 
ian background  resources,  it  has  contacts 
with  scholarly,  cultural,  political,  religious, 
and  other  groups,  both  Ukrainian  and  non- 
Ukralnlan,  throughout  the  world.  These 
necessary  relations  Imply  no  Integral  con- 
nections, no  subsidies  given  or  received,  no 
preferential  treatment  or  subordination  of 
institutional  will.  They  are  simply  Indis- 
pensable channels  for  rich  exchanges  of 
ideas.  Informational  flows,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  mutual  projects. 

On  the  plane  of  religious  relations  the 
question  of  a  Ukrainian  Catholic  Patriarch- 
ate has  been  widely  discussed.  This  really 
has  posed  no  problem  for  UCCA.  If  you 
have  read  carefxUly  the  essential  elabora- 
tion of  point  one,  it  should  be  evident 
that  in  its  dedication  to  the  historic  prin- 
ciples of  the  American  tradlUon,  UCCA  by 
deflnltion  is  given  to  complete  religious 
freedom,  here,  In  Ukraine  or  elsewhere. 
This  patriarchate  would  be  both  an  expres- 
sion of  religious  freedom  and  a  vital  na- 
tional symbol  of  Ukraine.  Its  concrete 
establishment  rests  entirely  with  the  deci- 
sion of  the  papacy,  which  is  in  the  beet 
position  to  determine  when,  how,  where,  and 
who.  Entanglements  of  any  intrarellglous 
sort  are  clearly  beyond  the  purview  of  UCCA. 

rv.    ACTION    COORDINATION    WITH    OTHER 
NATIONAI.     tJ.B.     ORGANIZATIONS 

In  one  of  his  messages  to  UCCA  our  late 
President  Kennedy  made  a  very  slgnlflcant 
point.  He  declared,  "It  would  be  surprising 
and  also  contrary  to  American  traditions  If 
our  citizens  of  Ukrainian  descent  failed  to 
retain  interest  In  their  former  homeland  or 
to  show  concern  for  the  fate  and  future  of 
Clcrlanlans  there." '  What  the  35th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  stressing  is 
the  ever-present  need  of  American  under- 
standing of  other  peoples  and  nations. 
With  regard  to  Ukraine,  who  could  better 
transmit  such  understanding  than  those 
who  were  born  and  lived  there,  as  well  as 
thoae  who  were  born  here  but  raised  In  such 
understanding? 

To  convey  an  accurate  luiowledge  and  ap- 
preciative understanding  of  Ukraine,  as  well 
as  of  other  neighboring  nations  in  Eastern 
Europe,  a  close  action  coordination  with  oth- 
er national  American  organizations  is  a  sine 
qua  non.  UCCA  has  long  recognized  this 
fact,  so  that  today  it  itself  is  a  member  of 
several  organizations,  such  as  the  All-Amer- 
Ican  Conference  to  Combat  Communism  or 
the  National  Captive  Nations  Committee,  and 
has  coordinated  its  educational  policy  with 
the  work  of  any  groups  dealing  with  a  va- 
riety of  subjects.  Soviet  Russian  and  Red 
Chinese  genocide,  cold  war  education,  US 
foreign  policy,  the  captive  non-Russian  na- 
tions in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  many  other  subjects 
have  brought  UCCA  Into  a  common  bond 
with  numerous  groups  and  organizations. 

Captive  Nations  Week,  held  annually  in 
July,  has  provided  an  excellent  medium  for 
coordinated  effort  among  our  citizen  groupw. 
Veteran,  youth,  women's  and  other  organi- 
sations now  partlripate  in  the  wepk's  ob- 
servance and  the  base  of  coordination  stead- 
ily expands.  UCCA  performs  Its  educa- 
tional task  for  the  benefit  of  others,  who 
in  this  productive  exchange  does  the  same 
for  us. 


v.  AVomANcx    or    myopic    involvemknts   a 

TERRITOSIAI.    PROBI.EMS 

Another  ImpKirtant  principle  In  UOCA's 
policy  is  the  scrupulous  avoidance  of  myopic 
Involvements  In  territorial  problems,  whether 
In  Europe  or  Asia.  This  is  not  to  say  tliat 
an  occasional  discussion  of  such  problemi 
should  not  be  undertaken.  It  would  be  un- 
realistic not  to  do  so.  But  to  become  so 
involved  as  to  delineate  boundary  lines  for 
the  future,  as  between  Ukraine  and  Russia, 
Poland  and  Lithuania,  etc.,  is  a  fruitless  ez- 
j>endlture  of  time  and  energy.  It  Is  also  a 
potential  source  of  needless  friction. 

The  first  foremost  objective  is  to  lay  the 
educational  groundwork  for  the  freedom  of 
all  the  captive  nations.  This  goal  of  free- 
dom is  primary;  the  matter  of  boundaries  is 
secondary  and  even  of  no  consequence  at 
this  time.  Paradoxically,  a  general  recogni- 
tion of  this  basic  fact  makes  it  possible  to 
discuss  territorial  and  boundary  issues  in  a 
calmer  and  more  friendly  atmosphere.  And, 
as  In  the  case  of  the  Oder-Nelsse  line,  it 
can  In  time  contribute  to  an  acceptable  solu- 
tion without  hindering  the  freedom  effc«g 
of  both  the  Poles  and  Germans. 

n.   Tax  AOVANCEMENT  OF  COLD  WAR  EDUCATION 

Almoet  20  years  ago  an  outstanding  Amer- 
ican writer  and  political  analyst  observed 
that  "No  people  In  Europe  have  a  better 
fighting  antl-Communlst  record  than  the 
Ulcralnlans." »  The  observation  pointed  to  a 
wealth  of  experience  In  various  types  of  war- 
fare against  the  Soviet  Russians — political. 
propaganda,  and  guerrilla.  Anyone  In  the 
least  familiar  with  the  history  of  Ukraine 
from  the  Soviet  Russian  conquest  in  1920  to 
the  present  can  cite  at  will  episodes  and 
events  substantiating  this  overall  Judgment. 
This  fund  of  experience,  learned  directly  and 
vicariously,  lies  at  the  base  of  UCCA's  advo- 
cacy and  advancement  of  cold  war  education 
In  America. 

The  Red  totalltarians  have  trained  their 
professional  revolutionaries  for  decades. 
Their  schools  have  developed  the  operational 
science  of  political  warfare,  encompassing  a 
whole  range  of  subjects  and  techniques  for 
conquest  and  takeover.  There  is  nothing 
comparable  to  this  in  the  free  world.  As  a 
consequence,  UCCA  has  long  supported  the 
establishment  of  a  U.S.  Freedom  Academy 
and  the  idea  of  a  supplementing  private  acad- 
emy to  train  leaders  in  the  theory  and 
operations  of  psychopolitlcal  warfare.  Cuba, 
Vietnam,  and  the  Dominican  Republic  are  re- 
cent examples  of  Red  political  warfare;  there 
will  be  more  to  come.  This  special  type  of 
warfare  Is  the  Red  Empire's  chief  hope  for 
further  expansion,  barring  any  startling 
breakthrough  in  military-space  ventures. 

It  has  been  for  these  reasons  and  more  that 
UCCA  has  persistently  opposed  the  policy 
of  simple  containment,  which  today  is  really 
a  quilt  of  patched-up  containment.  Only 
an  intelligently  understood  policy  of  libera- 
tion, based  on  the  operational  science  and 
art  of  psychopolitlcal  warfare,  can  fend  off 
further  Red  aggression  in  the  free  world, 
offer  the  best  Insurance  against  a  hot  global 
war,  and  pave  the  way  for  cold  war  victory. 
As  any  Christian -motivated  organization 
must  do.  UCCA  has  always  upheld  the  prin- 
ciple of  genuine,  peaceful  coexistence  be- 
tween and  among  nations.  The  Russian  per- 
version of  this  principle,  which  it  uses  as  a 
shield  for  its  cold  war  activities,  should  be 
clearly  understood.  Moreover,  the  notion 
of  evolution  as  applied  to  the  U.S.SJi.  and 
other  Red  states,  whereby  they  will  be  trans- 
formed into  peaceable  and  respectable  en- 
tities, is  belled  by  facts  on  their  economlo 
priorities.  Communist  Party  controls,  and 
global  cold  war  operations.    If  evolution  la 
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•WllUam  Henry  Chamberlln.  "Ukraine: 
Ally  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain."  the  Ukrain- 
ian Quarterly,  vol.  IV,  No.  1.  1948.  pp.  10-1'- 


to  play  a  role.  It  would  have  to  be  selective 
under  a  liberation  policy  and  not  random  as 
under  present  conditions. 

Finally,  the  educational  policy  of  UCCA 
bas  consistently  supported  the  principle  of 
unrestricted  cultural  exchange.  This  Is  a 
natural  corollary  of  peacefiil  coexistence 
which  would  be  reinforced  by  a  healthy  In- 
terpenetratlon  of  ideas  and  customs.  The 
present  brand  of  highly  restricted  cultural 
exchange  is  an  Instrument  of  cold  war  cal- 
culation for  Moscow,  resulting  in  numerous 
net  advantages  for  our  adversary. 

Subtle  Red  attempts  to  neutraliz«  and 
weaken  antl-Communlst  organizations  here 
ihould  be  firmly  resisted.  Red  gestures  to 
participate  in  the  Shevchenko  statue  un- 
veiling, to  display  the  Ukrainian  front  In 
Moscow,  the  United  Nations,  and  in  the 
U^.S.R.  Etobassy  In  Washington,  and  to 
promote  "cultural  meetings"  with  Ameri- 
cans of  Ukrainian  ancestry  are  only  a  few 
examples  that  have  been  properly  thwarted 
by  ncCA.  One  woxild  have  to  be  naive,  in- 
deed, to  believe  that  dispatched  Ukrainian 
agents  of  the  Red  Empire  are  motivated  by 
purely  cultural  reasons.  UCCA  policy  dis- 
courages the  provision  of  any  forums  for 
these  agents  and  any  contacts  with  them  by 
Its  leadership  and  membership.  Nothing  can 
be  gained  from  them,  much  can  be  lost  as 
the  inevitable  distortions  of  such  meetings 
are  circulated  in  Ukraine.  UCCA  policy  is 
oriented  toward  the  captive  people  of 
Ukraine,  and  they  are  not  permitted  to 
travel. 

Vn.    REJECTION    OF   COMMON    GUILT   OF 
UNVESTED    RtTSSIAN    PEOPLE 

Another  cardinal  principle  of  UCCA's  edu- 
cational policy  Is  the  outright  rejection  of 
any  common  guilt  on  the  p»art  of  the  un- 
vested and  oppressed  Russian  people  for  the 
crimes  and  aggressions  of  the  Government  in 
Uoscow.  To  be  strongly  and  rightly  opposed 
to  Soviet  Russian  imi>erlo-colonlall6m  does 
not  mean  to  be  against  the  Russian  people. 
Any  attempt  to  confuse  the  two  Is  suflaclent 
cause  for  suspicion.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  Russian  people  cannot  be  confused  with 
the  exploiting  new  class  and  the  12  million 
Communist  Party  members,  their  families 
and  relatives  who  have  a  stake  In  Soviet 
Russian  totalitarian  rule  and  imperial 
dominion. 

The  unvested  Russian  people  are  a  captive 
people,  though  not  in  the  full  sense  of  cap- 
tivity as  the  non-Russian  peoples.  Russia 
was  not  overrun  and  conquered  by  any  for- 
eign aggressor.  By  and  large  the  Riiasian 
nation  has  been  captive  for  over  five  cen- 
turies in  the  closed  society  of  barbaric  Rus- 
sian political  institutions.  The  real  inde- 
pendence of  Russia  means  the  final  libera- 
tion of  Its  people  from  this  institutional 
bondage  and  its  nexus,  Soviet  Russian  im- 
perlo-coloniallsm.  One  of  the  greatest  con- 
tributions to  the  independence  of  Russia  and 
the  liberation  of  its  people  would  be  the 
defeat  of  this  imperio-coloniallsm.  This  Is 
why  It  is  so  important  to  concentrate  on 
this  central  force. 

Vm.   THE   NECESSABT     DISMEMBERMENT    OF    THE 
SOVIET    RUSSIAN    EMPIRE 

I/5glcally  consistent  with  the  preceding 
point  Is  this  one  establishing  the  goal  of  the 
necessary  dismemberment  of  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sian empire.  Another  way  of  putting  It  is 
the  goal  of  freedom  and  independence  for  all 
the  captive  nations,  partlctUarly  those  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  twin  forces  of  Russian 
toperio-colonlallsm  and  totalitarianism  are 
the  main  props  of  the  empire.  A  weakening 
of  the  former  would  undermine  the  latter, 
»hd  pave  the  way  for  the  Independence  of 
both  the  non-Russian  nations  and  Russia. 
This  la  the  meaning  of  a  necessary  dismem- 
berment of  the  empire. 

No  reputable  source  has  ever  advocated 
«>•  dismemberment  of  Russia,  the  nation. 


itself.  TO  bring  about  the  dismemberment 
of  the  entire  empire  or  its  primary  structure, 
the  Soviet  Union,  does  not  mean  the  cutting 
up  of  Russia.  For  the  last  Is  not  identical 
with  either  of  the  preceding  two.  Here,  too, 
any  attempt  to  identify  the  dismemberment 
of  the  U.S.SJI.  with  that  of  Russia  is  the 
result  of  either  an  empire  bias  or  an  incapac- 
ity to  distinguish  realities.  When  we  note  a 
so-called  expert  on  Russia  writing  about  the 
Russian  Empire  as  a  traditional  Russian  state 
and  claiming  that  the  brealtup  of  this  empire 
would  mean  the  dismemberment  of  Russia, 
we  have  good  cause  to  wonder  about  the 
sources  of  his  authority." 

There  are  many  others  on  the  American 
scene  who  are  similarly  confused.  This  un- 
fortunate condition  emphasizes  again  the 
Importance  of  UCCA's  educational  policy  in 
these  times.  No  one  profits  from  this  pro- 
tracted confusion  but  the  totalitarian  Red 
adversaries  of  America.  From  a  window  in 
the  Kremlin  this  confused  state  of  mind  is 
political  capital  for  Russian  cold  war  gaming. 

IX.    INTEMSlrnNO     THE     PESENNIAL     FORCE      OF 
NATIONAL    SELF-DETERMINATION 

Since  its  inception  UCCA  has  produced  a 
variety  of  works  dealing  with  the  principle  of 
national  self-determination.  This  hlstorlo 
principle  is  a  precious  one  in  the  revolution- 
ary American  tradition.  Untiringly,  UCCA 
has  shown  how  the  Russian  Bolsheviks  under 
Lenin  had  perverted  and  exploited  It  In 
creating  the  new  Soviet  Russian  Empire  and 
how  the  present  imperio-colonlallsts  In  Mos- 
cow are  manipulating  it  In  the  under- 
developed and  formerly  colonial  areas.  The 
importance  of  fully  exposing  Soviet  Russian 
and  Red  Chinese  Imperlo-colonlallsm  in  the 
United  Nations  and  throughout  the  world 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 

These  and  other  reasons  account  for 
UCCA's  educational  goal  of  intensifying  the 
perennial  force  of  national  self-determina- 
tion In  its  genuine  and  true  sense.  This  force 
is  truly  a  nuclear  spiritual  device  that  has  not 
been  properly  employed  by  us  in  the  United 
Nations,  over  the  Voice  of  America,  and 
through  nvunerous  other  media.  Moreover, 
the  delicate  use  of  the  principle  still  eludes 
the  understanding  of  many.  For  example, 
historically  the  non-Russian  nations  in  the 
U.S.SJR.  and  other  parts  of  Moscow's  empire 
have  already  determined  themselves.  Thus, 
in  present  circumstances,  the  application  of 
this  basic  principle  can  only  mean  a  revived 
opportunity  to  exercise  fully  and  freely,  with- 
out foreigm  domination  or  restraint,  the  al- 
ready determined  wills  of  these  various  cap- 
tive nations. 

X.    GRADUAL  FEDERATION  OF  EUROPE  AND  OF 
ASIA 

Lastly,  the  final  point  of  UCCA's  educa- 
tional policy  Is  the  gradual  federation  of 
Europe  and  of  Asia.  With  a  working  vision 
of  the  futvire.  It  has  consistently  held  that 
this  historic  process  cannot  loglcaly  begin 
In  Eastern  Europe  without  the  moral  and 
political  base  of  genuine  national  Independ- 
ence and  freedom.  Both  in  Western  and 
Elastern  Europe  the  necessities  of  economic 
and  technologic  integration  have  been  at 
work  for  some  time,  but  the  real  fruition  of 
the  federalizing  process  depends  on  politico- 
moral  criteria,  and  very  likely  would  pass 
through  stages  of  confederation. 

Independence — confederation — federation 
wotild  be  the  necessary  process  In  Eastern 
Europe,  Asia,  and  even  now  noncaptlve 
Africa.  The  formula  satisfies  the  driving 
necessities  of  history  and  could  create  a 
framework  preserving  the  national  identities, 
treasures,  and  diversities  of  each  people.  It 
certifies  to  a  future  of  freedom,  growth,  and 
prosperity  as  against  the  mythical  Red  wave 


of  the  future  featured  by  tyranny,  Imperlo- 
coloniallst  exploitation,  and  ciUtural  dark- 
ness. 

CONCLTTStON 

Fifteen  years  ago  this  national  organisa- 
tion dedicated  its  resources  to  a  lifetime 
project — Our  Crusade  of  Truth  for  Freedom." 
It  has  been  and  is  a  crusade  In  an  ^uca- 
tlonal  sense.  Time  is  short,  and  It  takos  time 
to  learn  the  truth.  As  one  scans  the  range 
of  UCCA's  fundamental  educational  activ- 
ities over  these  years,  he  cannot  but  con- 
clude that  this  dedicated  effort  of  all  In- 
volved has  succeeded  well  and  also  has  an 
even  brighter  future  than  ever  before:  pub- 
lications, work  with  congressional  conunlt- 
tees.  International  representations,  endless 
consultations,  public  observances,  testi- 
monies, promotion  of  citizens'  participation 
In  election  campaigns,  use  of  communica- 
tions media,  and  humanitarian  and  cultural 
projects. 

The  10  points  of  UCCA's  educational  policy 
are  the  foundation  of  this  crusade  of  truth 
for  freedom.  The  crusade  Is  not  one  of 
fanatical  emotion  but  of  calm  convictions; 
It  Is  not  one  of  Imposed  views  but  the  oppor- 
tunity for  reasoned  deliberation;  it  is,  in 
essence,  an  organized  effort  In  education  for 
freedom. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1917,  when  the  Rus- 
sian revolution  broke  out.  the  freedom- 
loving  Ukrainian  people  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  end  centuries  of  subjuga- 
tion and  shed  the  yoke  of  Russian  domi- 
nation. Tragically,  their  independence, 
proclaimed  on  January  22,  1918  In  Kiev, 
was  short-lived. 

Communist  Russia  Immediately  at- 
tacked the  new  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public and  the  valiant  young  nation  suc- 
cumbed to  the  military  might  of  the 
numerically  superior  Soviet  forces  after 
3  years  of  fighting. 

On  January  22,  1986,  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  extraction  observed  the  48th 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence and  the  47th  anniversary  of 
the  Proclamation  of  the  Act  of  Union 
which  took  place  on  January  22,  1919, 
in  Kiev,  uniting  all  Ukrainian  lands  Into 
one  sovereign  and  independent  republic. 

I  have  been  notified  by  Walter  Tua- 
tanlwsky,  chairman,  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America,  Inc.,  Detroit- 
East  and  Hamtramck  branch,  that  Amer- 
icans of  Ukrainian  descent  in  the  Detroit 
metropolitan  area  held  an  observance  of 
the  anniversaries  on  Sunday.  January 
23.  1966,  In  the  Masonic  Temple  In  De- 
troit. 

Such  observances  all  across  this  land 
of  the  free  serve  as  a  forceful  reminder 
to  all  Americans  of  all  national  back- 
grounds that  the  flame  of  liberty  still 
burns  brightly  In  the  hearts  of  the  more 
than  40  million  Ukrainians  who  still  are 
captives  of  the  Soviets.  I  am  honored 
to  pay  tribute  to  this  freedom-loving 
people. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


'•George  F.  Kennan,  "On  Dealing  With 
the  Communist  World,"  New  Tork,  1964, 
pp.  13-14. 


"The  Ukrainian  Bulletin,  vol.  m.  No.  90. 
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Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
commemorate  the  48th  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  a  free  Ukraine.  It 
was  on  January  22.  1918.  that  one  of  the 
great  nations  of  Europe  and  one  of  the 
stalwart  peoples  of  the  world,  achieved 
freedom  and  independence. 

That  nation — that  great  people — are 
no  longer  free.  Attacked  by  a  ruthless 
and  greedy  foe,  the  free  peoples  of  the 
Ukraine  were  ovemm  by  Russian  Com- 
munist forces. 

These  are  a  brave  people,  whose 
courage  is  known  throughout  the  world. 
They  have  been  oppressed  by  the  heavy 
hand  of  the  Kremlin  longer  than  any 
minority  group  in  Soviet  Russia. 

It  Is  fitting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  pause 
to  honor  these  valiant  men.  I  am 
proud  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  their  Indomitable  spirit. 
We  wish  them  continued  strength  and 
power  in  their  fight  for  freedom. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Byrne]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RcootD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Si>eaker.  January  22  represents  a  mem- 
orable date  to  millions  of  American  clti- 
sens  who  are  comniitted  to  the  concept 
of  Ukrainian  independence.  It  was  on 
January  22, 1918.  that  the  first  independ- 
ent Ukrainian  state  was  proclaimed. 
TngicaiUy,  it  was  overwhelmed  by  su- 
perior Soviet  Communist  military  force 
In  November  1920. 

The  Soviet  Union  delivers  high-sound- 
ing pronouncements  against  colonialism 
In  Asia  and  Africa,  but  in  truth  It  has 
an  abysmal  record  in  its  colonial  rela- 
tionship, particularly  with  the  area 
known  as  the  Ukraine.  The  Ukraine  sm-- 
passes  a  majority  of  the  newly  Independ- 
ent states  and  many  United  Nations 
members  of  long  standing  in  possessing 
the  attributes  which  comprise  a  nation. 

My  primary  objective  today  is  to  en- 
courage those  in  the  Congress  and  in 
the  information  media  who  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  do  so  to  raise  their  voices,  along 
wUh  many  movements  and  groups,  in 
calling  for  Ukrainian  independence  and 
freedom. 

Self-determination  and  individual  lib- 
erty are  among  the  most  cherished  ideals 
of  mankind.  Very  well  then,  why  should 
they  not  be  applied  in  the  Ukraine? 
Surely  people  who  have  fought  and  died 
and  woxiud  as  hard  for  their  freedom 
•ad  national  siirvlval  against  the  Soviet 
colossus  deserve  the  right  to  self-deter- 
mination as  much  as  any  other  group  or 
territory. 

lbs  Ukraine  has  many  times  shown  its 
hatred  of  Soviet  oppiresslon.  This  Is  one 
factor  that  has  caused  the  Soviet  Qov- 
emment  to  disperse  millions  of  Ukrain- 
ians throughout  the  Soviet  Union. 
Though  they  are  unable  at  the  present 
time  to  voice  their  protests  against  Soviet 
oolonial  rule.  mllUons  of  their  descend- 
ants and  supporters  in  America  are  rais- 
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Ing  the  banner  of  freedom  In  their  stead. 
How  many  Americans  will  take  up  the 
challenge  which  confronts  all  freedom- 
loving  men? 

On  the  48th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian 
independence,  I  am  deeply  honored  to 
count  myself  as  a  member  of  the  forces 
arrayed  to  secure  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence and  freedom.  The  road  Is  long  and 
dlfBcult,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  feel  confldent 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Ukrainian  patriots 
will  sustain  us  and  guide  us  to  ultimate 
victory. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  join  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  FYood],  in 
commemorating  today  the  48th  anniver- 
sary of  Ukrainian  independence. 

The  Ukrainian  people,  who  are  the 
largest  non-Russian  nation  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  fought  courageously  to  re- 
tain their  democratic  government  and 
their  recently  acquired  freedom  against 
Communist  forces,  but  they  were  van- 
quished in  1920. 

The  Ukraine  had  suffered  as  a  divided 
nation  under  foreign  rule  for  many  years, 
so  the  loss  of  their  brief  period  of  inde- 
pendence and  unity,  free  from  war  and 
conquest,  wiiich  had  been  proclaimed  on 
January  22,  1918,  was  especially  unfor- 
tunate. 

However,  I  know  that  the  Ukrainian 
people  continue  to  strongly  aspire  to 
freedom,  and  we  must  help  them  keep 
this  goal  alive  until  the  day  wiien  they 
can  rid  their  n:.tlon  of  Communist  dom- 
ination. The  free  world  must  continu- 
ally assure  these  brave  people  that  they 
are  not  fogotten. 

A  practical  step  that  we  could  take  on 
behalf  of  the  oppressed  people  of  the 
Ukraine  is  an  increase  in  the  hours  of 
Ukrainian  language  broadcasts  over  the 
Voice  of  America  facilities.  Presently, 
the  Voice  of  America  beams  only  1 
hour  of  Ukrainian  a  day,  which  is  a  most 
impractical  policy  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Ukrainians  are  the  largest  non-Rus- 
sian nation  held  captive  within  the 
U.S.S.R. 

For  the  last  5  years,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr. 
Flood],  and  I  have  worked  together  to 
obtain  approval  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Special  House  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations.  Unfortunately,  the  State  De- 
partment. White  House,  and  majority 
party  leadersliip  in  the  House  continue  to 
oppose  the  establishment  of  such  a  com- 
mittee. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the 
present  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  based  on  the  erroneous  view 
that  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  trusted  and 
will  cooperate  with  us  in  the  quest  for 
peace.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  last  48  years  sub- 
stantiates the  credibility  of  coexistence 
with  communism.  Certainly,  the  people 
of  the  Ukraine,  one  of  the  first  victims  of 


Communist  oppression,  bear  witness  to 
the  basic  deceit  and  the  fundamental 
evil  of  communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  will  not  achieve 
true  freedom  and  real  peace  until  the 
Ukrainian  people  and  the  other  captive 
nations  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo 
Curtains  are  allowed  to  adopt  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own  choosing. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
we  commemorate  the  48th  anniversary 
of  the  proclsmiation  of  independence  of 
Ukraine.  It  is  well  for  us  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  pause  for  a 
few  moments  in  our  deliberations  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  people  of  Ukraine  who  have 
suffered  so  much  for  freedom  and  have 
enjoyed  so  little  of  it.  For  200  years  this 
gallant  little  nation  of  some  45  million 
has  enjoyed  a  little  more  than  2  years  of 
national  independence. 

On  January  22, 1918,  the  independence 
of  the  Ukrainian  Republic  was  declared 
and  received  recognition  from  the 
Bolshevik  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Unfortunately,  like  so  many 
promises  made  by  the  Commimist  mas- 
ters in  the  Kremlin,  the  promise  to  rec- 
ognize the  national  existence  of  Ukraine 
was  ignored  and  the  Soviets  launched  a 
military  aggression  against  the  Ukrain- 
ian people.  By  the  end  of  1920  inde- 
pendence had  been  snuffed  out  in 
Ukraine  and  this  nation  became  a  part 
of  the  Communist  slave  empire. 

It  is  well  for  us  on  this  anniversary  to 
ponder  the  words  of  Taras  Shevchenko, 
the  national  poet  of  Ulcraine : 
One  thing  only  I  cannot  bear : 
To  know  my  land,  that  was  beguiled 
Into  a  death  trap  with  a  lie 
Trampled  and  ruined  and  defiled — 
Ah,  but  I  care,  dear  God;  I  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  It  never  be  said  that 
we  in  the  United  States  will  forget  the 
promise  of  Woodrow  Wilson  of  self- 
determination  for  all  people.  On  this 
48th  anniversary,  let  us  renew  our  pledge 
to  the  Ukrainian  people  that  one  day 
they  shall  again  know  a  new  birth  of 
freedom. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  our  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania the  Honorable  Daniel  J.  Flood  for 
setting  aside  this  time  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  liberty-loving  nation  of 
Ukraine.  This  Is  the  48th  anniversary 
of  Ukrainian  independence  and  the 
world  admires  its  constant  fight  to  re- 
gain its  self-government  and  liberty 
which  it  has  fought  for  so  valiantly 
over  the  centuries. 

The  year  1917  brought  great  tidings 
and  joy  to  millions  of  Ukrainians  with 
the  hope  that  victory  had  finally  been 
won  and   that  freedom  would  penns- 
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nently  be  had  for  these  long  generations 
battling  for  independence.  Unfortu- 
nately, one  of  its  oldtime  neighbors  and 
enemies  terminated  this  dream  of  self- 
government  and  today  we  find  Ukraine 
under  the  tyrannical  domination  of  the 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Ukraine  lies  on  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  extends  from  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  to  the  Donets  Basin  and 
Kryvy  Rih  and  Don  River.  This  area 
comprises  the  richest  and  most  produc- 
tive soil  in  the  world.  Unlimited  coal 
and  iron  deposits  are  In  this  section.  By 
reason  of  the  unlimited  wealth  In  na- 
ture's soil  and  mineral  deposits  the 
Turks,  Russians,  and  all  of  the  powerful 
tyrants  in  history  have  sought  to  con- 
trol Ukraine.  It  is  the  earnest  hope  of 
the  people  throughout  the  world  that  a 
nation  which  has  fought  for  centuries 
for  liberty  will  someday  be  rewarded 
with  self-government  and  permanent 
peace. 

When  the  Soviet  Communists  first  in- 
vaded Ukrainia  after  World  War  I.  they 
were  as  much  interested  in  plundering 
the  peasants  to  secure  grain  and  food  as 
they  were  in  capturing  the  country.  The 
peasants  resisted  and  the  leaders  of  the 
nation  fought  to  the  bitter  end  to  main- 
tain their  independence.  After  heroic 
resistance  by  the  Ukrainian  people  In 
1930  came  the  Soviet  order  for  compul- 
sory collectivism  organization  of  all  the 
lind  and  products  of  the  nation.  Nat- 
urally this  aroused  tremendous  opposi- 
tion. In  many  places  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple killed  their  cattle  rather  than  turn 
them  over  and  the  general  revolt  against 
the  Soviet  tyrants  was  rampant  among 
the  farmers  of  the  nation. 

In  1931  and  1932.  Stalin  and  his  hench- 
men inflicted  their  manmade  tyranny 
which  caused  starvation  to  millions  and 
sent  others  into  Soviet  prisons  and  labor 
camps.  The  story  of  Ukrainia  since  that 
time  ims  been  sad  and  sorrowful  but  to 
the  everlasting  credit  of  Ulcrainlans 
throughout  the  world,  their  spirit  and  de- 
sires for  freedom  and  independence  still 
sun-ives  with  the  same  intensity  that  it 
has  back  through  the  centuries.  With 
the  aid  of  free  nations  and  the  fact  that 
millions  throughout  the  world  are  rapidly 
learning  the  true  facts  about  atheistic 
communism  and  its  leaders,  it  is  our  hope 
that  the  day  Is  not  too  far  distant  when 
Internal  rebellion  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, with  the  aid  of  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple on  the  outside,  will  bring  Independ- 
ence to  the  Ukrainian  people  and  other 
satellite  countries  now  under  the  Soviet 
tyrarmy. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  saw  fit 
to  make  these  remarks  at  this  point,  be- 
cause he  is  known  as  the  chairman  of 
the  now  world  famous  Katyn  Massacre 
Committee.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serv- 
ing with  him  on  that  conunittee,  oh,  It 
must  be  10  years  ago,  when  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  this  House  we  conducted  the 
tavestigation  of  the  massacre  by  Red 
Russia  of  5,000  Polish  officers  In  the  early 
<ays  of  World  Warn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
w»t  all  Members  be  permitted  to  revise 
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and  extend  their  remarks  on  this  same 
subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Feighan],  who  down  through  the  last  20 
years  has  stood  with  me  In  this  well  on 
this  and  allied  subjects  dealing  with  the 
captive  nations. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend most  highly  our  very  distinguished 
colleague  from  Pennsylvsuiia  [Mr. 
Flood],  who  lias  been  in  the  forefront  in 
the  battle  for  human  freedom  and  human 
liberty  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting  that  we  should 
set  aside  this  time  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  recall  and  honor  the  48th 
armlversary  of  Ukrainian  national  In- 
dependence. 

We  do  so  because  this  day  has  special 
meaning  to  over  1^2  million  of  our  citi- 
zens who  trace  their  origin  to  the  ancient 
nation  of  Ukraine.  Well  over  a  century 
ago  Ukrainian  Immigrants  began  arriv- 
ing on  our  shores,  seeking  a  new  life  in 
freedom.  They  have  prospered  in  our 
land  and  they  have  in  turn  made  their 
full  contribution  to  the  building  of  our 
Nation.  Today  we  find  them  and  their 
descendants  in  every  walk  of  American 
life;  the  professions,  the  sciences,  the 
arts,  in  education,  in  goveniment.  in  in- 
dustry and  business,  and  in  great  farm- 
ing enterprises.  They  are  proud  to  be 
Americans  and  they  are  proud  of  their 
heritage.  It  is  only  natural  that  they 
should  aspire  to  see  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom and  national  independence  which 
they  enjoy  returned  to  the  nation  of  their 
origin. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  President  Johnson 
in  his  state  of  the  Unlori  address  under- 
scored the  importance  of  our  support  of 
national  Independence  for  all  countries 
as  a  foundation  stone  of  our  foreign 
policy.  Outlining  the  five  continuing 
lines  of  policy  followed  by  the  last  four 
Presidents.  President  Johnson  empha- 
sized the  Importance  of  the  national  in- 
dependence movement  to  world  peace. 
These  excerpts  from  his  address  bear 
upon  the  anniversary  we  observe  today: 

The  fifth  and  moot  Important  principle  of 
our  foreign  policy  U  support  of  national  In- 
dependence, the  right  of  each  people  to  gov- 
ern themselves  and  to  shape  their  own 
Institutions. 

Pot  a  peaceful  world  order  will  be  possible 
only  when  each  country  walks  the  way  that 
It  ha«  chosen  to  walk  for  itself. 

We  follow  this  principle  by  encouraging 
the  end  of  colonial  rule. 

We  follow  this  principle  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home  by  continued  hoetlUty  to  the  rule 
of  the  many  by  the  few  or  the  opposition  of 
on«  race  by  another. 

We  have  seen  the  world  of  our  times 
torn  by  confiicting  ideologies  and  selfish 
interests.  At  times  the  fainthearted 
have  feared  that  the  new  totalitarianism 
of  communism  was  gathering  strength — 
and  in  the  words  of  the  Moscow  propa- 
gandists "was  the  wave  of  the  future." 
Those  committed  to  human  freedom 
have  never  shared  this  view.    President 


Johnson  has  expressed  the  belief  of  our 
people  on  this  issue,  in  these  words: 

The  insistent  urge  toward  national  Inde- 
pendence is  the  strongest  force  of  today's 
world  in  which  we  live. 

It  Is  eroding  the  unity  of  what  was  once  a 
Stalinist  empire. 

History  \b  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  is 
on  the  side  of  societies  as  shaped  from  the 
genius  of  each  people.  History  does  not 
favor  a  single  system  or  belief  unless  force 
is  used  to  make  It  so. 

It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  all 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  origin  that  they 
have  labored  over  the  years  to  bring  de- 
served recognition  and  understanding  to 
the  plight  of  modern  day  Ukraine.  They 
iiave  done  a  great  service  for  our  coun- 
try because  they  have  been  supporting 
the  most  important  principle  guiding 
our  foreign  policy.  They  have  been 
working  in  the  cause  of  world  peace  be- 
cause the  road  to  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
is  that  which  leads  to  fulfilling  the  right 
of  all  nations,  large  and  small,  to  na- 
tional independence  and  a  place  in  the 
community  of  free  nations.  And  they 
have  made  a  splendid  contribution  to 
strengthening  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  the  people  in  Ukraine — a  nation  which 
has  struggled  against  great  odds  to  re- 
gain its  national  independence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  nation  which  has  sacri- 
ficed so  much  and  struggled  so  long  for 
the  ideals  of  liberty,  human  dignity,  and 
self-government  cannot  forever  be 
denied  fulfillment  of  its  aspirations. 
Time  and  the  tide  of  human  events  is  on 
the  side  of  the  heroic  people  of  ancient 
Ukraine.  They  will  win  their  goal  as 
surely  as  day  follows  night.  The  sooner 
they  win  victory  in  the  cause  we  share 
with  them  the  sooner  will  peace  worthy 
of  the  name  prevail  in  the  world. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  so 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  who  year  after  year  for  many 
years  lends  his  voice  and  his  feelings  to 
this  very  important  anniversary. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
happy condition  of  the  captive  nations 
continues.  Non-Communist  majorities 
continue  to  be  subjected  to  rule  by  Com- 
munist minorities  which  took  power  by 
ugly  and  conspiratorial  means.  This  is 
true  of  the  Ukraine,  as  well  as  the  nom- 
inally sovereign  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

At  least  once  a  year.  Congress  puts  the 
problems  and  plight  of  the  Ukraine  In 
proper  focus  by  observing  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  proclamation  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian National  Republic,  which  took  place 
on  January  22,  1918.  But  we  are  con- 
scious of  it  the  entire  year. 

There  is  pressure  from  within  In  all  of 
Eastern  Europe.  This  pressure  should 
be  encouraged  from  without,  accom- 
panied by  an  appreciation  of  all  the 
subletles. 

We  are  building  bridges  between  om-- 
selves  and  the  people  of  the  captive  na- 
tions. Our  continued  interest  may  not 
be  decisive  in  either  the  short  or  long 
term,  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  Importance. 
Patriotism  and  nationalism  still  per- 
meate every  nation  of  Eastern  Europe, 
making  uncertain  any  prediction  of  tran- 
quility and  stabUlty.  For  example, 
career  diplomats  on  our  side,  as  well  as 
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tbe  Communist  leadership,  were  unpre- 
pared for  the  October  1956  evento  in  Po- 
land and  Hungary.  We  should  not  un- 
derestimate the  endurance  of  patriots 
and  nationalists,  for  conditions  are  not 
static.  We  have  seen  even  Communists 
revolt  against  Communists,  and  now  a 
formerly  "safe"  satellite,  Rumania,  has 
embaiiced  on  an  ambitious  expansion  of 
trade. 

It  behooves  us  to  rise  above  mere  per- 
functory acknowledgments  of  the  inde- 
pendence days  of  the  captive  states  and 
Inform  ourselves  of  every  aspect  of  their 
condition. 

llie  XTkralne,  as  much  as  any  captive 
nation,  has  maintained  its  language,  cul- 
ture, and  nationalist  spirit  despite  cen- 
turies of  Russian  domination.  It  has 
given  the  Soviet  Union  constant  cause 
for  concern. 

Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  have 
not  forgotten  their  brothers,  and  they 
remind  us  that  we  should  not  forget 
them  either.  We  must  do  what  is  mor- 
ally right — affirm  the  principle  of  self- 
determination — fully  confident  that  such 
an  affirmation  is  also  politically  right. 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
observing  the  48th  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  independence. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fair  and  fertile  Ukraine  is  a  natural  and 
strategic  borderland  between  East  and 
West,  between  Europe  proper  and  the 
Eurasian  Continent,  and  its  sturdy  in- 
habitants have  borne  the  brunt  of  all 
invaders  in  either  direction  throughout 
the  centuries.  For  more  than  300  years 
in  modem  times  the  coimtry  has  been 
submerged  in  the  huge  Russian  land- 
mass,  and  during  all  that  time  autocratic 
csars  and  Communist  tyrants  have  done 
their  utmost  to  suppress  and  crush  all 
distinctive  Ukrainian  national  traits: 
their  desire  for  freedom,  their  boundless 
love  for  their  homeland,  their  imdying 
yearning  for  political  independence,  and 
their  readiness  to  sacrifice  all  their 
worldly  possessions  as  well  as  their  lives 
for  the  attainment  of  their  national 
goals.  Only  once  in  the  course  of  their 
centuries-long  subjugation  to  alien  rul- 
ers have  they  had  the  chance  of  attain- 
ing their  freedom.  That  was  In  191& 
When  the  czar's  autocracy  was  over- 
thrown, and  Austria  could  no  longer  rule 
over  western  Ukraine,  they  seized  upon 
tbe  occasion  tmd  proclaimed  their  na- 
tional Independence.  That  was  done  on 
January  22,  46  years  ago. 

That  historic  landmark  in  the  recent 
history  oi  the  Ukrainian  people  has  be- 
come tbdr  national  holiday.  They 
celebrate  the  day  in  due  solemnity,  even 
though  the  freedom  which  was  ushered 
in  OD  that  day  has  kmg  ceased  to  exist. 
More  than  45  years  ago  the  Ukrainian 
paople  were  robbed  of  their  freedom  by 
the  Red  Army,  and  since  then  these 
stOHthsftrted  peasants  have  been  sub- 
jeetad  to  the  eaUous  and  cruel  regime 
of  the  Kremlin. 

To  this  day  the  Ukraine  remains  a 
pnyrlnee  of  the  Soviet  empire,  and  for 
more  than  tbur  decades  sune  40  million 
Ukrataklans  have  been  living  in  their 
homelMK!  as  prisoners  In  a  large  prison 
camp,  working  there  mostly  for  the  ben- 
efit of  their  heartless  taskmasters.  They 
are  separated  from  the  free  world  by  the 


unshakable  Iron  Curtain,  and  they  are 
almost  completely  sealed  off  from  the 
outside  world.  Of  course  they  cannot 
enjoy  any  of  the  freedoms  which  we  in 
the  West  regard  as  our  own  inalienable 
birthright. 

Under  such  unenviable  cinunstances 
they  do  not  and  cannot  celebrate  their 
national  holiday,  their  Independence 
day.  Fortunately,  however,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Ukrainians  who  live  in 
freedom  in  the  free  world  celebrate  that 
holiday  and  Ukrainian-Americans  sol- 
emnly observe  the  anniverssuy  of  this 
memorable  day  in  the  fond  hope  of 
keeping  alive  the  undying  spirit  of  an 
independent  Ukraine.  I  am  Indeed  glad 
to  Join  them  on  the  48th  anniversary 
celebration  of  Ukralnlsun  Independence 
Day. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  Join  the  millions  of  our  fellow 
American  citizens  who  are  celebrating 
the  48th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence and  express  my  congratula- 
tions to  those  who  help  to  keep  January 
22, 1918,  a  Uving  symbol  of  freedom.  Not 
only  do  persons  of  Ukrainian  descent 
commemorate  this  day.  but  many  other 
citizens  who  want  to  show  their  dedica- 
tion to  the  concept  of  individual  freedom 
and  liberty. 

With  the  Ukraine  being  represented  In 
the  United  Nations,  some  might  mistak- 
enly think  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
granted  autonomy  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  Ukraine  can  genuinely  take  its  place 
among  other  Independent  states.  In 
reality,  of  course,  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  The  Ukraine's 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  is 
solely  a  token  gesture  and  a  means  by 
which  the  Soviet  Union  is  assured  of 
another  vote  in  the  Greneral  Assembly. 

The  duplicity  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment is  amazing  when  one  considers  how 
Soviet  leaders  have  solemnly  posed  as 
champions  of  self-determination  and 
anticoloniallsm.  but  In  practice  refuse 
to  even  consider  granting  real  independ- 
ence to  the  Ukraine.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatsoever  as  to  the  Ukraine's  ability 
to  prosper  as  a  self-reliant,  independent 
state.  Its  vast  economic  potential  Is  one 
which  would  make  any  Ukrainian  gov- 
ernment proud.  Russia's  refusal  to  with- 
draw its  colonial  presence  has  prevented 
Ukraine  from  assuming  its  rightful  place 
among  the  family  of  nations. 

Many  Americans  have  been  active  in 
groups  which  have  attempted  to  pub- 
licize and  expose  the  Soviet  attitude  for 
what  It  truly  is:  colonialism  and  exploi- 
tation at  its  worst. 

Each  of  us  should  remind  himself  that 
as  long  as  individual  freedom  Is  denied 
to  one  group,  then  our  very  own  freedom 
is  threatened.  In  the  past,  the  people  of 
the  Ukraine  had  shed  their  blood  in 
struggles  against  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
received  little  direct  support  from  the 
rest  of  the  free  world.  It  is  up  to  each 
of  us  to  determine  in  his  own  heart 
whether  the  neglect  of  the  Ukraine  is  to 
oontlnue  in  the  future. 

To  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  and  their 
millions  of  supporters  and  sympathizers 
throughout  this  land,  I  offer  my  complete 
support  hi  the  fight  to  enable  the  Ukraine 
to  once  more  enjoy  the  dignity  and  re- 
spect which  were  hers  when  she  first  pro- 
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claimed  her  Independence  in  Januarv 
1918.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  all  work  toward  the 
day  when  we  can  welcome  the  Ukraine 
back  into  the  family  of  free  and  inde- 
pendent nations. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
pleasure  in  Joining  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  in  this  com- 
memoration of  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day.  Congressman  Flood  is  known  and 
respected  internationally  for  his  tireless 
work  in  behalf  of  those  peoples  in  the 
world  who  cannot  breathe  the  air  of  free- 
dom because  of  its  totalitarian  pollution. 

In  commenting  on  the  signincance  of 
this  event,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
outstanding  Ukrainian  community  in 
the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  area  which  it  Is  my 
honor  to  represent.  On  coimtless  occa- 
sions, I  have  worked  with  these  constitu- 
ents on  matters  of  common  concern. 
These  experiences  have  enriched  me  be- 
cause I  have  learned  so  intimately  the 
spirit  and  the  stamina  of  the  Ukrainian 
heritage. 

So  it  is  in  behalf  of  my  Ukrainian 
constituents  and  in  behalf  of  all  who 
share  their  love  of  liberty  and  pride  In 
national  background  that  I  again  urge 
this  House  and  our  Nation  to  increase  the 
tempo  of  our  activity  to  restore  self- 
determination  among  the  captive  rji- 
tlons  and  relieve  the  awful  oppression 
which  has  been  imposed  on  the  millions 
of  proud  people  who  are  held  in  Com- 
munist check. 

Among  the  scores  of  ethnic  groups  held 
down  by  the  rulers  of  the  polyglot  Soviet 
Union,  the  Ukrainians  constitute  the 
largest  non-Russian  elements.  These 
gallant  and  gifted  people,  numbering 
some  37  million  in  all,  form  one  of  the 
largest  ethnic  groups  in  all  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, and  their  fair  land,  extending  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  very  heart  of  to- 
day's Poland,  is  the  most  fertile  country 
in  the  area.  These  rugged  and  hard- 
working people  lived  in  historic  Ukraine 
for  many  centuries  and  throughout  their 
long  history  theirs  has  been  an  endless 
struggle  in  defense  of  their  freedom  and 
Independence.  They  carried  on  their 
fight  valiantly,  and  for  a  long  time  held 
their  own  against  powerful  adversaries, 
but  in  the  end,  in  the  mid-17th  century, 
they  were  tricked  and  then  overwhelmed 
by  czarist  Russia.  Since  then,  except  for 
the  brief  but  glorious  period  of  1918-20. 
national  freedom  has  been  denied  to 
these  imhappy  Ukrainians. 

The  democratic  forces  let  loose  by  the 
First  World  War  offered  the  Ukrainian 
people  their  long-dreamed  chance  to  free 
themselves.  In  the  midst  of  that  war,  on 
January  22,  1918,  while  their  oppressors 
were  engulfed  in  the  Russian  revolution, 
they  proclaimed  theh:  independence.  Al- 
most a  year  later,  when  western  Ukraine 
was  also  freed  from  foreign  rule,  both 
eastern  and  western  Ukrahie  were  united 
and  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic 
came  into  being.  Thus  very  early  in  1919 
the  national  dream  of  the  Ukrainians  was 
realized;  their  independence  was  at- 
tahied,  and  the  luilon  of  both  parts  of 
the  country  was  consummated.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  they  were  not  to  en- 
joy their  richly  deserved  and  well-earned 
freedom  for  long. 
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The  freedom  and  national  self-deter- 
mination promised  and  proclaimed  by 
the  Russian  revolutionary  leaders  proved 
to  be  a  mere  sham,  and  no  sooner  had 
they  established  themselves  firmly  in 
power,  then  they  began  to  pursue  the 
expansionist  and  oppressive  policy  of  the 
czars.  In  the  fall  of  1920  the  Red  army 
attacked  and  overran  the  Ukraine,  thus 
putting  an  end  to  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic  in  October  of  that  year.  Then 
the  country  was  declared  a  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republic,  a  part  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
placing  the  fate  and  fortune  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  into  the  hands  of  Com- 
munist leaders  in  the  Kremlin. 

Today  for  some  45  years  Ukraine  has 
been  an  integral  part  of  the  sprawling 
Soviet  Empire,  and  its  stouthearted,  lib- 
erty loving  people  reluctant  citizens  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Many  still  live  and 
work  in  their  historic  land,  and  most  fer- 
vently they  continue  to  cherish  their  na- 
tional goal,  their  freedom  and  national 
Independence.  I  personally  had  in  mind 
their  unenviable  lot  when,  introducing 
House  Resolution  36  in  Congress  a  year 
ago.  I  pleaded  for  the  setting  up  of  a 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions, with  authority  to  conduct  inquiries 
and  studies  on  the  status  of  non-Russian 
peoples  held  captive  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
On  the  48th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian 
independence  we  all  hope  and  pray  for 
the  realization  of  their  national  goal, 
their  freedom  from  Communist  totalitar- 
ian tyranny. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  want  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  fact  that  New  York 
State  Governor  Rockefeller  has  similarly 
recognized  the  day  we  commemorate 
here  today.  By  proclamation  from  his 
ofBce,  Governor  Rockefeller  set  January 
22  as  Ukrainian  Independence  Day  in  my 
home  State  of  New  York. 

For  its  eloquence  and  evidence  of  com- 
mitment, I  am  honored  to  Include  the 
text  of  that  proclamation  with  my  re- 
marks: 

Proclamation 

Ukrainian  Independence  Day  Is  naturally 
and  Justlflably  an  occasion  dear  to  the  heart 
of  every  American  whoee  origins  lie  In  that 
rich  aiid  fertile  land.  The  men  and  women 
who  have  come  here  from  the  Ukraine  are 
today  popular  and  stanch  fellow  citizens. 
Their  vitality,  their  Industry  and,  above  all. 
their  passionate  love  of  freedom  have  made 
It  easy  for  them  to  achieve  an  Ideal  adjiist- 
ment  to  the  American  way  of  life. 

We  sympathize  keenly  with  their  fidelity 
la  commemorating  the  happy,  though  brief. 
Independence  of  the  land  of  their  forefathers. 
For  many  long  years  Ukrainians  have  kept 
the  flame  of  freedom  alight.  As  free  Amer- 
icans, treasuring  our  own  freedom,  our  hearts 
go  out  to  those  who  never  falter  In  the  strug- 
gle to  regain  their  lost  liberty. 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  hereby 
proclaim  January  23,  1966,  as  Ukrainian  In- 
"lependence  Day  In  the  Stete  of  New  York; 
and  I  urge  the  people  of  the  Empire  State  to 
join  their  fellow  citizens  of  Ukrainian  origin 
In  proper  observance  of  this  day. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  privy  seal 
ot  the  State  at  the  Capitol  In  the  city  of 
Albany  this  3d  day  of  January  In  the  year 
ot  our  Lord  1966. 

By  the  Oovemor. 

Nelson  A.  Rockxtkllxx. 
-  William  J.  Ronan. 

Secretary  to  the  Oovemor. 


Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  cus- 
tomary for  the  various  peoples  of  the 
world  to  celebrate  some  day  which  sym- 
bolizes for  them  the  highest  aspirations 
of  a  people — national  identity  and  inde- 
pendence. This  celebration  rightly 
evokes  a  strong  glow  of  patriotism  and 
brings  back  memories  of  a  common  heri- 
tage for  the  people.  Since  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War  we  have  vdtnessed 
the  increase  of  peoples  who  are  able  to 
observe  this  time-honored  practice.  The 
increasing  number  of  sovereign  countries 
in  the  world  may  easily  blind  us  to  the 
cruel  reality  that  many  historically  rec- 
ognizable peoples  are  still  denied  the 
pride  and  right  of  independence. 

The  Ukrainians  are  one  such  national- 
ity. The  Ukrainians  have  a  recorded 
history  and  culture  as  a  distinct  peo- 
ple. Yet  today  they  still  live,  as  they 
have  for  almost  three  centuries,  under 
an  alien  domination.  Their  resources 
are  diverted  for  the  benefit  of  their  for- 
eign masters.  They  are  denied  the  form 
of  goverrmient  they  might  seek  if  allowed 
the  free  exercise  of  choice.  Any  sign  of 
desiring  to  change  this  barbarous  state 
of  affairs  is  smashed  quickly  and  brutal- 
ly by  firing  .squad  and  deportation.  The 
new  totalitarian  masters  are  trying  to 
prove  that  they  are  more  efiQcient  in 
destroying  the  feeling  and  signs  of  sepa- 
rate nationality  in  the  Ukrainians  than 
were  their  predecessors,  the  minions  of 
the  Russian  Czar.  It  Is  undoubtedly  the 
hope  of  the  Soviet  leaders  that  they  will 
eradicate  all  vestiges  of  observance  and 
pride  in  the  celebration  of  Ukrainian 
Independence  Day.  January  22  Is  the 
anniversary  of  the  moment  in  history 
in  1918  when  a  group  of  Ukrainian  lead- 
ers proclaims  that  the  Ukraine  was  free 
and  independent  of  foreign  rule. 

This  move  was  abortive.  The  Red 
armies  of  Lenin  occupied  the  land.  The 
full  horrors  of  Communist  rule  and  the 
humiliation  of  foreign  domination  were 
imposed  upon  the  people.  But  the  desire 
for  liberty  did  not  die.  When  the  Ger- 
mans invaded  the  Soviet  Union  in  1941 
the  Ukrainian  people  rose  to  form  an 
army  of  their  own  to  fight  all  invaders. 
Their  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army  fought 
the  Germans  so  successfully  that  the 
Germans  were  only  able  to  occupy  ef- 
fectively a  few  cities  and  base  areas. 
When  the  Germans  retreated,  the 
Ukrainian  Army  continued  a  brave 
stand,  unaided  by  outside  powers,  against 
the  reimposition  of  Communist  tyranny. 
For  several  years  the  Ukrainians  suc- 
ceeded In  holding  the  Russians  from 
complete  control  of  the  land. 

The  Ukrainian  people  can  be  proud 
of  their  history  of  opposing  foreign  domi- 
nation from  all  quarters.  On  this  48th 
anniversary  of  their  great  national  day 
let  us  stop  to  recall  what  It  means  for 
this  brave  people  and  how  their  sons 
and  daughters  have  so  valiantly  died  to 
keep  the  fire  of  national  independence 
aUve. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Satur- 
day. January  22  marked  the  48th  anni- 
versary of  the  proclamation  of  independ- 
ence of  the  Ukraine.  This  historic  event 
occurred  in  1918  in  Kiev,  capital  of  the 
Ukraine,  and  was  the  culmination  of 
years  of  long  aspiration  and  hopes  of  the 


Ukrainian  people  after  centuries  of  for- 
eign domination.  However,  despite  pre- 
vious pledges  that  Ukrahiian  independ- 
ence would  be  respected,  the  Russian 
Government,  led  by  Lenin  and  Trotsky 
at  that  time,  launched  military  aggres- 
sion against  this  free  state.  After  over  3 
years  of  heartbreaking  and  unequal 
struggle,  the  brave  Ukrainians  suc- 
ciunbed  to  the  brutal  and  superior  forces 
of  Soviet  Russia. 

Since  1920,  the  Ukraine  has  remained 
under  the  harsh  and  totalitarian  yoke  of 
Moscow,  but  even  this  has  not  stifled  the 
love  of  freedom  and  independence  Inher- 
ent in  these  sturdy  people. 

There  are  Americans  of  Ukrsdnian 
origin  in  the  United  States  who  have  this 
same  love  of  freedom  and  independence, 
and  who  have  given  honorable  accounts 
of  themselves.  They  always  have  been 
ready  to  fight  and  die  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  institutions  some  of  us  per- 
haps take  too  much  for  granted,  which  is 
proof  their  proud  heritage  has  remained 
with  them. 

Those  of  Ukrainian  descent  in  my  own 
congressional  district  of  Delaware  Coun- 
ty, as  well  as  those  in  our  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  and  throughout  the 
United  States,  will.  I  am  sure.  Join  me  in 
hope  that  this  land  of  some  40  million 
people  will  never  give  up  its  efforts  for 
the  freedom  It  so  proudly  proclaimed  48 
years  ago. 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  this  tribute 
to  brave  people — may  they  someday 
have  the  freedom  and  independence  they 
deserve. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  we  commemorate  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence Day — on  the  48th  armiversary 
of  their  proclamation  of  independence  in 
January  1918. 

For  more  than  300  yews,  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  have  fought  for  the  right  to 
be  a  free  and  independent  nation.  This 
Independence  endured  for  only  a  brief 
2  years.  We  all  hope  the  time  is  not  far 
off  when  they  may  once  again  be  an  in- 
dependent nation — free  of  Communist 
domination  and  oppression.  Their  spirit 
of  freedom  has  been  kept  alive  through 
the  years,  and  centuries  of  oppression 
has  not  quenched  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  Ukrainians  everywhere. 

The  threat  to  freedom  of  all  peoples 
and  Independence  of  nations  seems  to  be 
a  constant  threat,  but  the  Ukrainians 
were  among  the  first  to  suff-r  a  fate  that 
Yi&s  befallen  millions  of  others.  May  we 
who  are  free  dedicate  ourselves  to  make 
the  most  of  our  opportunities.  Our  na- 
tion has  never  tried  to  subjugate  other 
nations,  and  we  continue  to  espouse  the 
belief  that  every  nation  has  the  right  to 
decide  for  Itself  the  type  of  government 
it  desires  and  to  choose  this  government 
by  free  elections.  May  the  Ukrainians 
once  again  have  this  opportunity  in  the 
not  too  far  distant  future. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  48  years 
ago  on  January  22  during  injustice  of 
mass  executions,  the  Ukrainians  declared 
their  Independence  from  Russian  rule. 
For  a  short  period  Ukrainians  lived  in 
new  freedom,  organizing  military  forces 
to  maintain  It;  formulating  a  constitu- 
tion to  sustain  their  centuries-old  desire. 
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Traglcally  this  country,  faced  with  In- 
superable economic  and  political  handi- 
caps, was  a  target  for  attack  from  the 
Russian  annles.  After  2  years,  the 
Ukraine  was  forced  to  become  a  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Today  the  people  of  Ukrainian  descent 
in  Syracuse  and  Onondaga  County.  N.Y.. 
are  joined  by  Americans  and  the  free 
world  in  this  commemoration.  This  la  a 
time  when  we  who  are  so  fortunate  to 
live  in  a  democratic  and  free  society  must 
remember  that  our  freedom  Is  a  cher- 
ished possession  to  be  protected.  It  Is 
a  priceless  medium  In  which  we  are  able 
to  create  and  promulgate  the  estate  of 
mankind.  It  was  achieved  by  perUous 
battles  in  which  many  young  and  brave 
Americans  were  killed.  There  are  those 
of  us  who  pro^xr  because  of  peace  who 
do  not  know  the  bitterness  of  slavery. 
There  are  those  who  content  themselves 
in  the  belief  that  we  In  America  can  live 
in  Isolaticm  from  our  universal  neighbors, 
ignoring  the  absence  of  their  freedom. 

As  we  commemorate  their  freedom  to- 
day, poignantly  aware  of  the  disaster  that 
btfdl  these  people,  we  must  not  fall  to 
reoosnlxe  the  parallel  between  the 
Ukraine  and  Vietnam. 

When  the  Ukraine  declared  Its  Inde- 
pcndenoe  the  people  began  to  establish 
th«  aaehinary  necessary  to  maintain 
ttuU  independence.  However,  because 
there  was  no  one  to  shield  them  from 
the  more  powerful  Red  army,  the  condi- 
tions of  time  and  tranquility  which  are 
neeeasary  for  the  development  of  inde- 
pendence, never  materialized.  This 
must  never  occur  again.  We  Americans 
»re  dedicated  to  the  principle  of  self- 
determination.  Today  we  are  at  war  be- 
cause a  more  powerful  aggressor  Is  at- 
tempting to  rob  a  small  country  of  the 
necessary  time  and  tranquility  under 
which  self-determination  and  demo- 
cratic institutions  can  grow  and  prosper. 
Tbe  principle  of  self-determination  ap- 
pUee  equally  to  small  emerging  nations 
as  well  as  to  large  established  nations. 
We  are  willing  and  ready  to  protect  this 
principle. 

Realising  that  peace  and  freedom 
breed  organisation  and  economic  pros- 
perity for  a  nation,  let  us  reassure  those 
balkiixg  at  the  harness  of  communism  in 
the  Ukraine  and  other  nations,  that  we 
in  America  recognise  their  plight.  To- 
day we  commemorate  the  efforts  made 
by  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  to  be  inde- 
pendent, to  Implement  the  universal 
right  of  self-determination.  We  recall 
In  addition  to  an  historical  effort,  a  con- 
Unuing  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
Ukraine  to  the  idea  of  independence. 
Our  commemoration  serves  to  reinforce 
tbe  desire  for  self-determlnaUon  around 
the  world.  I  urge  today,  as  I  did  a  year 
ago.  that  the  U.S.  Government  recognize 
the  right  of  the  people  of  the  Ukraine 
to  be  free  and  self-governing. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 22.  1918.  the  Ukrainian  National 
Council  met  in  Kiev  and  proclaimed  the 
Independence  of  the  Ukrainian  Peoples 
Republic. 

However,  the  Joy  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  turned  to  sorrow,  for  the  Republic 
was  soon  absorbed  by  the  ruthless  im- 
perialism of  the  Soviet  Union. 


Technically,  the  Ukrainian  Republic  la 
considered  a  separate  country.  It  Is  rec- 
ognized by  the  United  Nations— but  It  Is 
really  part  of  the  Soviet  Union — one  of 
its  many  tragic  satellites. 

January  22  is  widely  observed  by 
Ukrainians  outside  their  beloved  home- 
land. On  this  day,  In  the  United  States 
and  in  other  free  nations,  Ukrainians  re- 
member with  sadness  their  brief  inde- 
pendence. The  burden  of  Communist 
tyranny  and  subjugation  is  heavy  and  is 
hard  to  bear. 

But  despite  the  suffering  and  privation 
they  have  endiired.  their  courage  has  re- 
mained indomitable  and  their  hope  for 
eventual  independence  and  freedom  con- 
tinues strong. 

I  share  their  faith  In  achieving  liberty, 
for  freedom  cannot  be  permanently 
thwarted.  Their  ultimate  victory  Is  in- 
evitable, because  their  cause  is  right. 

In  the  15th  District  of  New  Jersey  and 
in  other  areas  of  the  State  and  Nation. 
I  have  always  admired  the  hard  work, 
vigorous  patriotism,  and  fine  character  of 
Ukrainian- Americans.  They  are  out- 
standing citizens. 

On  the  48th  anniversary  of  Ukraine 
Independence  Day.  I  salute  these  heroic 
people. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Flood]  as  we  once  again  honor  the  val- 
iant Ukrainian  people  who  have  so  long 
yearned  for  freedom.  These  44  million 
people,  after  a  struggle  against  oppres- 
sion dating  back  to  the  17th  century, 
achieved  their  long-sought  freedom  on 
January  22,  1918 — only  to  have  it  cruelly 
taken  away  again  by  Russian  military 
power. 

Although  these  people  have  been  ruth- 
lessly dominated  by  the  Soviet,  their 
desire  for  freedom,  so  long  sought, 
continues.  The  remembrance  of  these 
oppressed  people  through  our  observance 
of  this,  the  48th  anniversary  of  their 
brief  Independence  is  most  appropriate 
at  a  time  when  we  are  fighting  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  the  Ukrainians'  fate 
for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam, 

We,  who  have  been  blessed  with  free- 
dom, should  take  this  opportunity  to  re- 
affirm our  desire  to  lift  the  yoke  of 
tyranny  from  man  throughout  the 
world.  By  our  determination  to  help  at- 
tain and  protect  freedom  of  people  every- 
where, we  kindle  the  fire  of  hope  in  all 
who  are  oppressed. 

In  recognition  of  the  plight  of  the 
Ukrainians  and  other  Communist-domi- 
nated nations.  I  call  attention  to  my 
resolution,  H.R.  417,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  special  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations.  This  resolution,  which  I 
mtroduced  last  year,  is  similar  to  many 
others  pending  before  the  CongresvS. 

I  take  this  occasion,  therefore,  again 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  establish  this 
important  committee  to  further  support 
the  Ukrainian  people  and  thiose  of  the 
two  dozen  other  subjugated  nations  In 
their  brave  efforts  to  obtain  their 
freedom. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
22d  of  January  is  a  day  which  has  spe- 
cial meaning  for  more  than  a  million  of 
our  fellow  citizens.    For  those  in  Amer- 
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lea  who  are  of  Ukrainian  descent,  this 
day  recalls  the  moment  In  1918  when  a 
group  of  patriots  in  Kiev  proclaimed  the 
independence  of  their  native  land  from 
Russia. 

On  that  day  the  Ukrainian  Republic 
was  declared  to  be  a  sovereign  member 
of  the  family  of  free  nations.  Two  and 
one-half  centuries  of  subjugation  to  the 
Russian  Emph-e  and  its  successor  states 
were  declared  to  be  over,  and  the 
Ukrainian  Republic  was  nnally  realized 
Unhappily,  however,  the  Republic  was 
destined  to  be  short  lived.  In  1920.  only 
2  brief  years  later,  it  was  ruthlessly 
destroyed  by  the  Red  army,  and  the 
Ukrainians  were  once  again  denied  free- 
dom in  their  historic  homeland. 

Over  44  million  Ukrainians  are  today 
under  the  harsh  yoke  of  Communist  rule. 
But  the  oppressions  and  the  persecutiona 
that  these  valiant  people  have  endured 
has  only  strengthened  their  passionate 
desire  for  national  Independence. 

My  distinguished  colleagues.  It  is  In- 
deed appropriate  for  us  here  in  the  Con- 
gress to  remember  on  the  48th  anniver- 
sary of  the  proclamation  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Republic  the  millions  of  people  still 
in  the  Ukraine,  and  their  national  com- 
patriots in  my  own  7th  District  of  nilnola, 
throughout  our  Nation,  and  all  over  the 
world  who  continue  to  cherish  the  hope 
of  eventual  Independence  and  a  free 
Ukraine.  These  dauntless  people  desire 
only  that  which  Is  the  right  of  all  peo- 
ples— a  nation  of  their  own. 

Let  us,  therefore,  reaffirm  our  belief  in 
freedom  for  all  peoples  and  our  hope  that 
the  valiant  Ukrainians  shall  one  day 
again  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty  In 
their  own  homeland  for  which  they  have 
so  long  courageously  struggled. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
modem  history  of  the  Ukrainian  people 
Is  the  story  of  a  gifted,  gallant,  and  in- 
dustrious people  struggling  for  their  free- 
dom and  Independence.  Since  the  mid- 
dle of  the  17th  century,  that  Is,  since  the 
signature  of  a  compact  between  the  Rus- 
sian czar  and  the  Ukrainian  leaders  in 
1654,  these  liberty-loving  and  tireless 
tillers  of  the  soil  have  not  been  allowed  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  free  and  Independent 
life  In  their  historic  homeland,  except  for 
the  brief  2-year  period  of  1918-20. 

Through  the  turns  and  twists  of  fate- 
ful international  events,  over  which  they 
had  no  control,  the  more  than  40  million 
unhappy  Ukrainians  have  not  been  al- 
lowed the  mastery  of  their  own  fate. 
They  have  been  held  down  for  centuries 
under  the  unrelenting  yoke  of  alien  des- 
pots. They  have  endured  hardships, 
privations,  and  Indescribable  misery. 
They  have  been  oppressed  ruthlessly  and 
mercilessly  persecuted  for  clinging  to 
their  national  Ideals,  for  cherishing  the 
undying  dream  of  their  national  Inde- 
pendence and  freedom.  Yet  no  oppres- 
sive measures,  no  amount  of  endless  per- 
secution could  force  them  to  abandon 
and  forgo  their  yearning  for  freedom. 
Oppressions  and  persecutions  have 
united  the  Ukrainian  people  against  their 
implacable  foes,  and  toward  the  end  of 
the  First  World  War.  when  the  decrepit 
czarlst  regime  In  Russia  was  overthrown 
by  the  Russian  revolution,  and  when 
Austria's  hold  over  the  western  Ukraine 
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was  relaxed.  Ukrainians  proclaimed  their 
independence  and  established  the 
Ukraiman  National  Republic. 

The  historic  event  took  place  48  years 
ago.  on  January  22,  1918.  Unhappily 
the  Ukrainian  National  Republic  thus 
proclaimed  amid  joy  and  Jubilation  was 
surrounded,  from  the  moment  of  Its 
birth,  by  powerful  and  greedy  neighbors, 
all  of  them  eager  and  anxious  to  pounce 
upon  the  newborn  state  and  destroy  it. 
In  particular  the  ferocious  Communist 
Russians  in  the  east  were  its  deadly  foes, 
which  cruelly  put  an  end  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Ukrainian  National  Repub- 
lic. Early  in  1920  the  Republic  was 
treacherously  attacked  by  the  surging 
Communist  forces.  By  the  fall  of  that 
year  the  country  was  overrun  by  the  Red 
army,  all  Ukrainian  organized  resistance 
was  ruthlessly  crushed,  and  then 
Ukraine's  Independence  was  brought  to 
an  end. 

Since  then  the  Ukraine  has  been  a 
part  of  the  Soviet  Urilon.  submerged  in 
the  sprawling  Soviet  empire,  and  the 
Ukrainians  have  been  suffering  under 
Communist  totalitarianism.  They  have 
died  in  concentration  camps  by  the  mil- 
lions, driven  to  starvation  and  death  by 
the  Soviet  Government.  But  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  inhiunanity  practiced  upon 
them  by  the  heartless  Soviet  rulers,  they 
have  not  forsaken  their  national  dream. 
their  goal  for  national  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. Inhuman  minions  of  the 
Kremlin  have  resorted  to  every  devious 
and  diabolical  means,  and  have  used 
every  means  of  torture  to  deprive  the 
Ukrainians  of  their  ideals,  but  fortunate- 
ly they  have  not  succeeded  in  their  evil 
task.  Today  even  under  the  most  re- 
lentless of  totalitarian  tyrannies,  the 
stouthearted  Ukrainian  clings  to  his  na- 
tional Ideals  and  preserves  his  fervent 
love  of  freedom. 

On  the  48th  anniversary  observance  of 
Ukraiman  Independence  Day,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  can  do  no  less  than  to  hope 
and  pray  for  the  liberation  of  these  dar- 
ing and  dauntless  Ukrainians  from  their 
Communist  oppressors. 

For  the  past  four  and  a  half  decades 
Ukraine  has  remained  under  the  Com- 
munist yoke  of  Moscow,  but  It  has  never 
surrendered  the  spirit  of  freedom,  nor 
has  it  given  up  the  hope  for  the  regain- 
ing of  Its  full  national   independence. 

Both  the  Congress  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  have  recognized  the 
Plight  of  the  Ukrainian  people  by  enact- 
ing and  signing  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  resolution,  which  listed  Ukraine  as 
one  of  the  captive  nations  enslaved  by 
Communist  Russia  and  entitled  to  full 
freedom  and  Independence. 

In  the  common  spirit  of  liberty,  faith, 
and  Justice  the  American  people  join  the 
uiu-alnians  all  over  the  world  in  cele- 
brating the  anniversary  of  hidependence 
Ma  remilflcation  of  Ukraine. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
w.  It  Is  an  honor  for  me  to  johi  with  my 
wmeagues  m  commemoration  of  a  slg- 
^nt  event  In  Ukrainian  hlstory-^an- 
"«ry  22.  1918.  the  day  which  saw  the 
culmination  of  Ukrainian  dreams  for  na- 
Honai  Independence  from  Russia.  On 
««  g  orious  day  the  Ukrainian  National 
««>ubUc  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Kier, 
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and  as  we  pause  to  obeenre  this  anni- 
versary, we  turn  to  thoughts  of  the  future 
as  well  as  of  the  past.  Our  fervent  hope 
is  that  soon  this  gallant  land  will  be  free 
of  oppression  once  more. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  outstanding 
trait  of  the  Ukrainian  national  character 
is  the  great  courage  and  perseverance  of 
its  people.  After  gaining  Independence 
from  Russia  in  1918,  the  Ukraine  experi- 
enced the  tragedy  of  engulfment  by  the 
Russian  bear  less  than  3  short  years  later. 
During  World  War  n  the  Ukraine  bore 
the  Indignity  of  the  scorched  earth 
policy,  which  resulted  in  acute  economic 
problems.  Throughout  theh-  hardships, 
however,  the  Ukrainians  have  never  once 
lost  faith  in  a  regenerate  Ukraine. 

The  son  of  the  Ukraine  who  embodies 
the  undying  spirit  of  freedom  most  per- 
fectly is  the  national  hero,  Taras 
Shevchenko.  In  Ukrainian  literature  he 
rariks  foremost  as  a  sp>okesman  for  free- 
dom and  as  the  intransigent  foe  of  man's 
inhumanity  to  man.  He  stands  with 
Pushkin  and  Micklewlcz  as  a  literary 
genius.  In  Ukrainian  culture  he  is 
credited  as  the  poet  who  placed  Ukrain- 
ian Uterature  Into  the  realm  of  great 
Slavic  literatures. 

Taras  Shevchenko  suffered  from  tyr- 
anny throughout  his  life.  Of  his  47 
years,  he  enjoyed  only  9  as  a  freeman,  a 
striking  parallel  with  the  tragic  fate  of 
his  homeland.  The  hearts  of  all  his  peo- 
ple beat  in  his,  and  thus  the  bitter 
anguish  of  an  enslaved  nation  poured 
from  his  pen  to  produce  powerful  poetry. 
He  wrote  sorrowfully  of  mother  Ukraine, 
who  "like  an  orphan  weeps  on  the 
Dneiper,"  and  he  demanded  hberatlon 
for  his  people.  His  works  had  a  tremen- 
dous effect  upon  the  Ukrainians, 
strengthening  their  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  national  independence  and  in- 
spiring vallance  in  the  darkest  hours  of 
their  nation. 

Today,  over  a  hundred  years  after  his 
death,  his  poetry  still  thrills  the  hearts 
of  all  men.  His  words  are  universal,  and 
this  country  of  ours  has  paid  homage  to 
his  greatness.  In  June  1964,  Americans 
of  Ukrainian  descent  performed  an  out- 
standing tribute  to  the  poet  by  erecting  a 
statue  of  him  here  in  Washington  in 
honor  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  his 
birth. 

In  a  somber  hour  in  our  own  country's 
history,  a  time  when  freedom  once  again 
is  threatened,  we  gain  inspiration  from 
the  Ukrainian  Taras  Shevchenko  and 
from  his  compatriots  who  continue  to 
struggle  against  Russian  tyranny.  To 
them  on  this  glorious  day  in  their  history 
we  send  our  warmest  wishes. 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  compli- 
ment our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  for  bririglng  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  oppression  and 
Communist  domination  of  the  freedom- 
loving  Ukrainian  people. 

This  ethnic  group  declared  Its  Inde- 
pendence 48  years  ago  this  month,  but 
the  Red  army  some  2  years  later  forced 
these  people  into  the  U.S.S.R. 

As  we  continue  to  fight  in  southeast 
Asia  to  prevent  a  Communist  army  from 
enslaving  the  Vietnamese  with  a  result- 
ing loss  of  other  parts  of  that  area,  it 
is  well  to  note  there  are  others  who  seek 


Uberty  but  lack  specific  effort  on  their 
behalf.  This  is  why  I  am  pleased  to  join 
in  supporting  Mr.  Flood's  comments  and 
his  resolution. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
hardly  a  day  passes  without  some  Soviet 
leader  denouncing  the  United  States  and 
its  Western  allies  for  holding  the  so- 
called  last  vestiges  of  colonialism.  The 
fact  Is,  of  course,  that  the  colonial 
empires  of  Western  Europe  have  ail  but 
disappeared.  In  fact,  orUy  one  major 
colonial  empire  remains  In  the  world  to- 
day; that  Is  the  giant  Soviet  Empire  of 
Central  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe.  It  is 
a  modem  colonial  empire  which  has  been 
matched  only  by  the  Nazi  empire  of 
World  War  n  for  the  brutal  tyranny  over 
free  peoples. 

To  some  Americans  this  news  may 
come  as  something  of  a  surprise,  but  it 
is  no  surprise  to  those  Ukranlan-Ameri- 
cans  whose  relatives  still  remain  under 
the  harsh  colonial  rule  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Actually,  the  tiny  Ukraine  has 
been  fighting  for  its  independence 
against  the  overwhelming  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union  ever  since  Catherine  n 
established  Imperial  control  over  the 
area  in  the  18th  century. 

For  a  brief  period  after  the  Bolshevik 
revolution,  the  Ukraine  was  allowed  a 
certain  amount  of  national  autonomy 
under  a  proclamation  by  Lenin  granting 
freedom  to  the  Russian  nationalities. 
After  centuries  of  Russian  domination 
and  unsuccessful  Russian  attempts  at 
forced  assimilation,  the  Ukrainians 
jumped  at  the  opportunity  to  reexercise 
their  national  Independence.  When  the 
Bolsheviks  signed  an  armistice  with  Ger- 
many to  end  Russia's  part  in  the  First 
World  War,  the  newly  proclaimed  in- 
dependent government  of  the  Ukraine 
proceeded  to  conduct  their  own  negotia- 
tions with  the  Germans  and  Austrlans  in 
the  hope  of  firmly  establishing  their 
formal  independence  from  Russia.  Un- 
fortunately their  Independence  was 
short  lived.  A  peace  treaty  with  Ger- 
many meant  occupation  by  German 
troops.  When  the  Germans  were  finally 
defeated,  the  Bolsheviks  returned  to  re- 
establish Russian  control  of  the  Ukraine. 
Since  that  day.  Soviet  rule  has  been 
clamped  firmly  over  the  luckless 
Ukrainians. 

Uke  so  many  captive  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Empire,  the  Ukrainians  are  the  in- 
nocent victims  of  their  geographical  po- 
sition on  the  borders  of  the  great  powers 
of  central  Europe.  In  many  ways  their 
viilnerabllity  also  comes  from  their 
strengths.  The  fertile  farmlands  and 
mineral  wealth  of  the  Ukraine  and  Its 
population  of  high-spirited  and  indus- 
trious peoples  have  always  been  con- 
sidered a  rich  plum  by  the  less  endowed 
but  far  more  powerful  Russian  Empire. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  the  courage  and  dig- 
nity of  man,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Ukrainians  have  not  allowed  centuries  of 
brutal  Russian  rule  to  subdue  their  in- 
dependent spirit.  Let  us  take  this  mo- 
ment to  salute  their  efforts  and  renew  our 
pledge  to  support  their  quest  for  freedom 
and  Independence. 

Mrs.  GRirFiTHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  commemo- 
rating the  independence  day  of  Ukraine. 
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It  WM  48  years  mso,  In  Kiev,  that  the 
courageous  Ukrainian  people  proclaimed 
tbelr  right  to  national  seU-determlna- 
tion  and  set  forth  to  build  a  democratic 
sUte. 

History  records  the  tragic  fate  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic.  The  blood 
of  freemen  flowed  as  a  nation  fought 
for  life  Itself.  Murder,  purges,  famine, 
deportations,  and  mass  destruction 
tolled  the  ravages  of  a  naked  war  against 
military  might.  Freedom  in  a  land 
bound  by  tradition  and  natioiukl  feeling 
had  begun  only  to  flourish,  when  the  Red 
army  In  1930  accomplished  its  mission  of 
enslavement  and  provided  the  base  for 
the  forcible  incorporation  of  the  Ukraine 
Into  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  world  will  not  forget  the  Ukraine. 
Indeed,  the  unrelenting  struggle  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  against  tyranny  has 
Inflamed  and  strengthened  the  hearts  of 
aU  men  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. On  this  day,  let  us  pay  tribute  to 
this  captive  nation  and  let  us  give  voice 
to  the  aspirations  of  Its  silenced  people. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Blr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
occasion  for  renewed  faith,  shared  in  by 
mauiy  of  my  friends  who  are  today  ob- 
aerring  Ukrainian  Independence  E>ay. 
As  one  who  has  long  attended  these  ob- 
servances, and  has  advocated  the  f  orma- 
tlbn  of  a  Captive  Nations  Committee  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Congress,  I  find  myself  again  pondering 
the  deep  slgnlflcance  of  these  occasions. 

TlM  enthusiasm  for  them  that  has 
been  renewed  for  many  years  is  to  me  a 
manifestation  of  enduring  faith  and 
hope  among  people  whose  spirit  cannot 
be  broken.  It  is  a  revelation  and  an  in- 
^iratlon. 

Tliese  people  who  have  an  undying 
belief  In  the  eventual  release  of  their 
homeland  from  the  yoke  of  oppression 
are  spread  around  the  earth.  Baffling 
though  the  slowness  of  events  may  be, 
they  do  not  lose  faith.  A  gradual 
diminishing  of  the  repressive  forces  be- 
hind the  Iron  Ciutain  seems  to  Justify 
that  faith. 

Fluctuating  as  fortune  may  seem  to 
those  who  view  their  homeland  from 
afar,  they  nevertheless  hope  and  believe 
that  ultimately  right  will  prevail. 

The  celebration  of  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence Day  Is  a  reminder  of  the  bond 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States 
KoA  the  Ukrainian  people  the  world  over. 
TtuU  bond  Is  the  bond  of  Independence 
of  spirit  The  love  of  freedom,  the  will. 
Ingnais  to  sacrifice  for  It.  the  belief  in 
the  right  of  the  Individual  to  independ- 
ence— theae  are  tenets  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  Ukrainian  people 
whether  at  home  or  abroad  hold  to  be 
fundamental. 

Hlstozy  Is  a  witness  to  the  undying 
love  of  freedom  in  the  Ukrainian  soul.  It 
is  alao  a  witness  to  the  right  of  these 
people  to  an  Indepoidenoe  subordinated 
to  none.  Tor  nearly  four  centuries,  be- 
ginnlng  a  thousand  years  ago,  the 
Ukrainian  people  flourished  in  their  own 
powerful  state,  with  their  capital  already 
at  Kiev,  even  then  enjoying  a  culture 
and  eoonomy  advanced  far  beyond  that 
of  most  of  their  neighbors. 

The  Ukraine  was  a  rich  country,  ap- 
preciated and  cultivated  by  its  people. 


The  high  degree  of  their  development 
was  uneQualed  in  the  vast  area  that  was 
one  day  to  become  Russia.  It  was.  in 
fact — and  still  is — a  source  of  envy 
among  the  neighboring  peoples,  and  the 
cause  of  much  suffering  for  that  very 
reason.  Coveted  for  its  wealth  in  re- 
sources and,  later,  in  industrial  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  for  its  high  degree  of 
civilization,  it  was  overrun  by  the  Tar- 
tars, the  Turks,  and  the  Poles;  and,  not 
once,  but  many  times,  in  the  course  of 
centuries.  With  the  emergence  of  Russia 
as  a  powerful  state  under  Peter  the  First, 
the  Ukraine  was  brought  under  Russian 
domination.  Prom  1709  until  1918  it  was 
deprived  of  its  political  independence. 
But  the  desire  for  and  the  conscious  ef- 
fort to  achieve  Independence  had  never 
been  stifled  In  the  Ukrainian  people. 
They  were  in  name  only  subjects  of  the 
ozars. 

Despite  more  than  two  centuries  of 
subjugation  they  were  not  subdued. 
Though  a  brave  struggle  to  lift  their  yoke 
proved  abortive  in  1917.  1  year  later,  on 
January  22,  1918,  their  independence  was 
declared.  The  Ukraine  became  that  day 
a  democratic  republic. 

That  is  the  date  we  honor  today.  The 
sad  fact  that  within  a  very  short  time 
Soviet  domination  was  to  replace  czarist 
domination,  and  to  prove  far  more  ruth- 
less and  oppressive,  does  not  detract 
from  the  glory  of  that  day.  For  the 
spirit  of  independence  still  lives — Inten- 
sified by  oppression.  In  the  hearts  of 
the  exiles  are  reflected  the  latent  desires 
of  their  relatives  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. The  love  of  freedom  wherever  It 
flourishes  is  Indomitable.  We  in  the 
United  States  share  it  and  we  honor  it. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker.  48  years  ago,  on  January 
22,  1918,  the  Ukrainian  Central  Rada — 
Parliament — Issued  a  manifesto  declar- 
ing the  Ukraine  to  be  an  independent, 
free,  and  sovereign  state  of  Ukrainian 
people. 

A  new  life  was  opened  for  the  people 
of  the  Ukraine,  but  in  2  years,  tragedy  in 
the  form  of  the  ruthless  Red  revolution 
struck  again  and  took  away  their  free- 
dom once  again. 

For  a  people  who  has  known  so  few 
years  of  independence,  one  might  be 
prone  to  think  that  their  love  for  free- 
dom is  slowly  dying.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Ukrainian  desire  to  be  free  permeates 
every  daily  act,  for  they  are  constantly 
faced  with  the  crushing  reality  of  living 
under  a  totalitarian  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  Americans 
of  Ukrainian  descent  defending  the  free- 
dom of  our  democratic  way  of  life  in  this 
country.  They  are  stouthearted  people 
who  continue  to  be  a  positive  force  in  the 
building  of  our  democratic  Institutions. 
In  North  Dakota,  we  are  proud  to 
count  a  great  number  of  Ukrainians 
among  our  citizens.  They  are  known  for 
their  industry,  ingenuity,  and  tenacity 
for  hard  work  In  any  vocation.  These 
characteristics,  of  course,  serve  as  clues 
to  their  long  history  of  nationalism. 

If  free  world  nations  continue  their 
support.  Ukrainia  will  someday  have  the 
liberty,  freedom,  and  self-government 
that  country's  citizens  so  richly  deserve. 


Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  Americans  of  Ukrainian  de- 
scent celebrated  the  48th  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  independence,  proclaimed  at 
Kiev  in  1918.  Within  3  short  years  the 
gallant  young  republic  was  conquered 
by  Soviet  imperialism.  But  the  desire 
for  independence  continues  among  the 
Ukrainian  people.  Their  love  of  freedom 
is  deeply  rooted  in  their  past,  for  they 
have  suffered  from  a  history  of  almost 
continual  foreign  domination. 

Ukrainian  history  is  a  great  Inspira- 
tion to  all  Ukrainians  struggling  for 
freedom  today.  Between  the  9th  and 
the  13th  centuries  a  powerful  Independ- 
ent Ukrainian  state  existed.  Ukraine  had 
close  contacts  with  the  Byzantine  Empire 
and  her  cultural  development  was  ex- 
tremely advanced.  Volodymlr  the  Great 
converted  his  nation  to  Christianity  In 
988  and  his  son  Yaraslav  the  Wise,  com- 
piled a  code  of  laws  and  founded  mary 
schools. 

But  the  rich  Ukrainian  land  attracted 
many  invaders.  For  several  centuries  the 
UkrEiinians  bravely  defended  their  coun- 
try but  were  not  always  able  to  drive 
off  their  enemies.  During  this  period  of 
almost  continual  flghtlng  there  arose  a 
brave  military  class  known  as  the  Cos- 
sacks. From  this  class  came  leaders  of 
the  stniggling  nation.  The  most  famous 
was  Bohdan  Khmelnytsky — 1595-1657. 

In  1709  the  Russian  Czar,  Peter  the 
Great,  conquered  the  Ukraine  and  ruth- 
lessly crushed  the  leading  Ukrainian 
class,  which  had  believed  in  independ- 
ence. From  then  on  the  history  of  the 
Ukraine  Is  the  story  of  the  struggle  of 
the  Ukrainians  to  cast  off  the  Russian 
yoke. 

The  Ukrainian  people  took  advantage 
of  the  Russian  revolution  of  1917  to  free 
themselves  of  Russian  rule.  After  3 
years  of  fighting  the  Ukrainians  suc- 
cumbed to  the  numerically  superior 
forces  of  Moscow. 

But  the  struggle  for  independence  did 
not  end  In  1920  or  1921.  During  World 
War  n  the  Ukrainians  organized  the  un- 
derground Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army— 
UPA — which  fought  first  the  Nazis  and 
then  the  returning  Red  army.  Even 
today  news  of  opposition  to  the  Soviet 
puppet  regime  leaks  out  to  the  West. 

On  this  occasion  I  should  like  to  reas- 
sert my  personal  conmiitment  to  the 
cause  of  Ukrainian  freedom.  No  people 
90  dedicated  to  national  Independence 
throughout  their  history  can  forever 
remain  as  captives  of  armed  might. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when- 
ever the  occasion  has  presented  Itself, 
I  have  been  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues 
in  tribute  to  those  millions  of  freedom- 
loving,  freedom-seeking  people  whom  we 
refer  to  as  the  captive  nations.  It 
Is  quite  appropriate  that  we  observe  this 
48th  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of 
independence  of  Eastern  E^irope's  larg- 
est non-Russian  nation,  45  million 
Ukrainians,  and  to  remind  ourselves 
again  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  liberty.  What  happened  to  the 
Ukraine  and  other  nations  can  and  may 
happen  to  many  other  nations  whose 
subjugation  the  Commimlsts  seek. 

Today,  In  Vietnam,  our  American  mili- 
tary forces  and  the  South  Vletnameie 
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are  learning  the  grim  facts  of  Commu- 
nist aggression  just  as  the  Ukraine  and 
other  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  were 
taught — and  were  forcefully  caught  In 
the  network  of  the  Communist  system 
and  the  Russian  rule. 

Seeing  what  happened  In  the  Ukrain- 
ian homeland,  where  millions  of  lives 
were  lost,  millions  of  dollars  In  prop- 
erty, cultural  and  art  treasures  con- 
fiscated and  millions  of  hopes  of 
emancipation  from  Soviet  tyranny  were 
shattered.  Is  to  warn  us  that  the  Red 
juggernaut  must  be  stopped — for  all 
time — if  the  free  world  Is  to  remain  free. 
And,  except  we  remain  free,  can  we  hold 
out  hope  to  those  whose  48th  anniversary 
we  observe  today — hope  that  this  anni- 
versary will  underscore  reality  and  not 
be  "a  flower  placed  on  the  grave  of 
yearnings  to  which  we  gave  no  hope 
when  hope  was  all  they  asked." 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
we  in  this  body  are  privileged  to  observe 
a  brilliant  milestone  in  the  annals  of 
man's  struggle  for  freedom  and  human 
dignity.  We  are  today  commemorating 
the  48th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence Day;  the  48th  anniversary  of 
the  brave  day  when  the  freedom-loving 
citizens  of  the  Ukraine  proclaimed  their 
liberation  from  the  yoke  of  czarist  Rus- 
sia, only  to  have  that  Independence 
crushed  and  effectively  snuffed  out  by 
overwhelming  military  might  in  a  man- 
ner that  has  become  all  too  familiar  ha 
our  time. 

We  commemorate  once  again  the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  the  Ukrainians,  the 
inextinguishable  spark  that  has  carried 
these  courageous  God-fearing  peoples 
through  centuries  of  subjugation  and  vir- 
tual enslavement  without  losing  sight  of 
their  goals  of  freedom  and  self-determi- 
nation. 

I  am  proud  and  pleased  to  be  able  to 
add  my  own  voice  to  the  many  others 
that  are  and  will  be  raised  In  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  idea  of  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence. But  I  would  again,  as  I  have 
on  occasion  in  the  past.  Insert  a  word  of 
caution  that  we  do  not  satisfy  ourselves 
with  mere  words. 

I  would  again  urge,  as  I  have  In  the 
past,  that  we  renew  our  pledge  to  uphold 
and.  to  the  extent  that  all  peaceful  means 
permit,  to  aid  and  abet  the  search  for 
freedom  and  Independence  of  not  only 
the  peoples  of  the  Ukrahie  but  of  all  the 
captive  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
We  must  give  kinetic  impetus  to  that 
pledge  by  supporting  projects  such  as 
creation  of  a  permanent  Captive  Nations 
Committee  of  the  Congress,  which  I  have 
been  pleased  to  cosponsor,  for  a  more  en- 
couraging immigration  policy  with  re- 
spect to  aliens  from  these  countries, 
along  the  lines  which  I  have  proposed 
In  two  bills  in  the  current  session,  and 
by  encouraging  a  more  meaningful  and 
realistic  consular  relationship  with  the 
Soviets. 

These  are  the  means  by  which  we  can 
open  more  doors  between  ourselves  and 
toe  captive  peoples  of  eastern  and  cen- 
tral Europe,  without  offerhig  any  costly 
w*de  Inducements,  any  carrot-on-a- 
stlck  propositions,  nor  any  kind  of  aid 
*nd  comfort  to  our  adversary  govern- 
ments. 


These  are  the  means  we  must  explore 
and  exploit  In  order  to  demonstrate  the 
true  nature  of  and  depth  of  our  concern 
and  our  sympathy.  We  must  offer  posi- 
tive action  to  supplement  our  words.  We 
must  hold  out  a  hand  as  well  as  a  prom- 
ise. We  must  work  as  well  as  pray  for 
the  day  when  free  Ukrainians  can  cele- 
brate their  own  Independence  day  Just 
as  we  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July;  when 
Ukrainian  independence  will  become  a 
fact  Instead  of  a  fleeting  memory. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Flood]  and  I  commend  him 
for  again  taking  time  this  year  so  that 
we  all  might  have  the  opportunity  to 
pause  and  pay  tribute  to  the  Americans 
of  Ukrainian  descent  and  to  remind  our- 
selves again  of  the  tragic  conditions 
which  continue  to  exist  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 

It  is  Important  that  we  make  it  clear 
here  in  the  Congress  that  the  United 
States  continues  to  be  very  much  aware 
and  deeply  concerned  with  the  plight  of 
43  million  of  our  fellow  human  beings  in 
the  Ukraine  who  still  suffer  under  the 
yoke  of  Conununlst  tyranny.  We  know 
of  the  special  concern  of  their  rela- 
tives here  in  the  United  States  and  we 
realize  that  until  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  can  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  their  own  independence  our  work  on 
behalf  of  the  freedom  and  dignity  of 
man  will  remain  unfinished. 

It  Is  bitterly  ironic  that  some  would 
condemn  the  United  States  for  standing 
beside  the  people  of  Vietnam  in  their 
struggle  to  maintain  their  Independence 
by  calling  it  imperialistic  and  yet  these 
same  people  say  little  if  anything  about 
the  domination  by  the  Soviet  Union  of 
the  people  of  the  Ukraine.  This  sorry 
fact  is  perhaps  the  most  Important  rea- 
son for  the  establishment  of  a  Commit- 
tee on  Captive  Nations  here  in  Congress, 
which  I  have  long  urged. 

While  we  make  it  clear  in  Vietnam 
that  we  will  honor  our  commitments  to 
those  whose  independence  we  have 
pledged  to  defend,  we  also  have  a  com- 
mitment, even  If  not  by  formal  treaty,  to 
all  those  whose  freedom  has  been  bru- 
tally taken  from  them  and  who  now  live 
in  those  captive  nations,  numbering  over 
two  dozen.  The  first  step  is  to  make  this 
problem  and  plight  known  to  all  freemen 
and  our  commitment  an  active  goal.  To 
call  attention  and  to  give  direction  to  our 
efforts  to  someday  see  our  friends  in  the 
Ukraine  once  again  among  the  free 
would  be  a  most  important  contribution 
of  Congress. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  must  give  a 
positive  direction  to  this  country's  policy 
of  self-determination ;  that  we  must  work 
to  bring  freedom  back  to  lands  which  fell 
under  Communist  tsrranny  in  days  past 
as  well  as  working  to  prevent  commu- 
nism from  taking  land  of  those  who  are 
among  the  free  today. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood]  has  on  several  occasions 
eloquently  expressed  the  need  for  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  among  those  sponsoring  leg- 
islation to  establish  it.  Congress  should 
not  delay  In  taking  action  on  this  matter. 


Each  year  that  we  take  time  to  com- 
memorate the  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ukraine  the  one  more 
year  of  Communist  domination  over  that 
country  that  has  elapsed  makes  the  story 
of  their  plight  all  the  more  tragic,  and 
each  year  it  becomes  even  more  impera- 
tive that  their  hope,  courage,  and  deter- 
mination to  be  free  should  not  diminish. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  join  in  again 
on  this  occasion,  and  I  know  we  speak  for 
all  Americans,  when  we  renew  our  pledge 
to  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  that  we  In 
the  United  States  have  not  forgotten 
them  and  that  we  realize,  as  all  free  men 
must,  that  until  each  citizen  of  the  world 
is  free  that  struggle  for  freedom  has  not 
been  really  won. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
year  1966  commemorates  the  48th  an- 
niversary of  Ukrainian  Independence, 
but  Inasmuch  as  the  Ukrainian  peoples 
are  not  independent,  the  commemora- 
tion is  not  one  of  celebration  and  Joy. 
Let  us  rather  remember  and  refiect  on 
the  true  state  of  affairs  surrounding  the 
lives  of  these  brave  people. 

In  point  of  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ukraine  is  not  independent  because  quite 
simply  it  is  a  colony  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  word  "colony"  which  derives  from 
the  Latin  colonla.  originally  meant  "a 
transplanted  part  of  human  society"  or 
a  "home  away  from  home,"  but  today  the 
term  is  more  meaningful  and  precise; 
namely,  a  state  of  Inferiority  or  even 
servitude  suffered  by  a  community — 
which,  of  course,  includes  nations  and 
states — at  the  hands  of  another 
community. 

Colonization  has  been  a  fact  of  inter- 
national politics  for  a  great  many  cen- 
turies, starting  perhaps  with  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  nmning  throughout  history 
to  the  more  modem  Western  coloniza- 
tion, especially  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America,  with  which  we  are  so  familiar. 
As  we  have  watched  the  demise  of  West- 
ern colonialism  since  1945.  another  les- 
son of  history  comes  through  striking 
and  clear:  the  colonizer  eventually  loses 
the  colony. 

Manifestation  of  colonization  of  the 
Ukraine  by  the  Soviets  is  only  too  appar- 
ent; namely,  in  the  exploitation  of  man- 
power and  cheap  labor,  in  the  exploita- 
tion of  natural  resources,  especially  food, 
in  the  use  of  Ukrainian  markets  for  Rus- 
sian-made products,  and  finally  in  the 
Russiflcatlon  of  the  colony's  art,  culture, 
language,  and  education,  all  for  the  en- 
richment and  glorification  of  the  mother 
coimtry. 

The  final  mockery  of  the  relationship 
between  the  Ukrainian  peoples  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  however,  is  found  in  the 
rather  ludicrous  position  of  the  Ukraine 
In  the  international  community  of  Inde- 
pendent nations.  The  Ukraine  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  yet  in  no  sense 
are  the  Ukrainians  free  to  conduct  their 
own  foreign  policy  or  deal  equally  and 
Independently  with  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  48th  anniversary 
of  Ukrainian  Independence  we  can  do 
little  more  than  to  remind  the  Ukrainian 
people  that  we  recognize  their  position 
for  what  It  really  is.  and  also  to  remind 
the  Soviets  that  behind  the  facade  of  the 
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Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  lies 
the  biggest  colonial  empire  in  the  world. 
Mr.  DINQELli.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
English  Poet  John  Donne  once  wrote  that 
"no  man  Is  an  Island  unto  himself."    In 
OUT  world  of  today  when  the  countries  of 
the  earth  are  being  pushed  closer  and 
closer  to  each  other  and  when  the  menace 
of  Communist  totalitarianism  seeks  to 
destroy  free  governments  throughout  the 
entire  world,  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to 
rephrase  the  lines  to  "no  nation  is  an 
Island  unto  Itself."    When  a  people  is 
threatened  with,  or  even  enslaved  by,  an 
alien  movement,  it  is  a  danger  and  a  loss 
to  all  freedom-loving  peoples  everywhere. 
This  Nation  was  bom  by  its  own  decla- 
ration  of   national    independence.    We 
hold  dear  our  tradition  of  championing 
the  rights  of  all  nations  to  freely  choose 
their  fates.    Today  American   fighting 
men  are  again  giving  their  lives  to  assist 
a  foreign  nation  to  preserve  its  independ- 
ence.   But,  we  cannot  afford  to  forget 
that  there  are  other  nations  which  have 
lost   their   freedom.    Behind   the   Iron 
Curtain  there  are  many  historically  great 
and  proud  peoples  subjected  to  the  im- 
poaitlon  of  an  alien  ideology  and  even  the 
physical  domination  of  a  foreign  power. 
The  Ukraine  is  one  such  nation.    On 
January  22,  millions  of  Ukrainians  in 
their  native  land  and  throughout  the 
world  will  commemorate  the  day  in  1918 
when  the  Ukraine  was  declared  an  in- 
dependent   country.    That    declaration 
was  not  long  fulfilled  because  the  Soviet 
successors  to  the  czarist  government  im- 
posed a  Rus^an  Comimunist  dictatorship 
by  the  b«iyonets  of  the  Red  army.    The 
celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  that 
proud  day  48  years  ago  shows  eloquently 
to  both  the  people  of  the  non -Commu- 
nist world  and  to  the  foreign  masters 
themselves  that  the  desire  for  national 
freedom  has  not  died  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Ukrainian  pe<^le. 

Here  in  this  land  blessed  with  liberty 
we  should  rejoice  that  men  will  continue 
to  hold  to  beliefs  which  we  think  are  nat- 
ural to.  and  the  birthright  of.  all  man- 
kind. But,  further,  we  need  to  recognize 
in  the  commemoration  of  a  people's 
struggle  for  independence  that  the  fight 
has  not  yet  been  won  to  end  Coomiunist 
tyranny  in  the  world.  We  should  never 
be  allowed  to  forget  that  millions  of  peo- 
ple, such  as  the  46  million  persons  In  the 
Ukraine,  are  the  victims  of  a  foreign  con- 
quest. I  have  long  wished  to  call  this 
fact  to  the  attention  of  Americans.  Dur- 
ing the  last  session  I  had  the  honor  to 
sponsor  House  Resolution  332,  which  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations.  By 
means  of  such  a  committee  we  could  bet- 
tar  keep  the  problem  of  enslaved  peoples 
like  the  Ukrainians  before  our  own  citi- 
zens. 

The  annlTersaiy  oi  the  declaration  of 
independence  of  the  Ukraine  should 
mean  for  all  Americans  a  reminder  that 
human  freedom  Is  itUl  not  a  condition 
common  to  all  men.  On  this  anniver- 
sary of  tbeir  national  Independence  I 
wish  to  extend  to  all  the  peopl%  of 
Ukrainian  deecent  here  and  abroad  my 
deep  vlib  that  their  native  land  may 
acaln  enjoy  the  right  of  sovereign  In- 


Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
Join  the  citizens  of  Ukrainian  descent 
everywhere  in  commemorating  the  48th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Ukraine. 

Foimded  at  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War.  after  centuries  of  persecution,  when 
the  czarist  regime  had  finally  been  over- 
thrown and  the  power  of  Austria  broken, 
the  Ukrainian  National  Republic  was 
permitted  to  enjoy  a  very  short  peace 
when  the  greed  of  Soviet  imperialism 
swallowed  them  into  the  totalitarian 
state  where  they  have  remained  virtual 
prisoners. 

The  Ukrainians  are  strong,  industri- 
ous people  who  have  always  contributed 
much  to  American  effort  and  purpose. 
They  have  borne  the  heavy  burden  of  op- 
pression for  so  long,  but  they  have  not 
surrendered  their  dream  of  freedom, 
and  their  stalwart  stand  has  been  a 
shining  example  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
This  ideal  has  been  nurtured  by  such 
men  as  Archbishop  Josef  Sllpy,  Primate 
of  the  Ukraine,  recently  made  a  cardinal 
by  Pope  Paul  in  recognition  of  his  cour- 
age and  fortitude. 

Perhaps  Taras  Schevchenko.  whose 
statue  we  have  with  us  in  Washington, 
best  expresses  the  spirit  and  character 
of  the  Ukrainians.    He  said: 

Only  in  the  house  of  one's  own  la  there 
3\x8tlce-truth:  strength,  and  freedom.  There 
It  not  another  Ukraine  in  the  world;  there 
i£  no  second  Dnieper. 

It  la  fitting  that  Americans,  who  are 
at  this  time  actively  engaged  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  in  a  struggle  for  free- 
dom, take  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  very  brave  people,  to  let  them  know 
that  they  and  the  other  captive  nations 
are  not  forgotten,  and  to  renew  our 
pledge  of  support  and  hope  that  one  day 
soon  they  will  again  achieve  their  liberty. 

Mr.  ST.  ONQE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  this  ob- 
servance of  the  anniversary  of  Ukra  ji- 
ian  Independence,  which  occurs  each 
year  on  January  22.  This  is  the  48th 
observance  of  the  day  when  the  people 
of  the  Ukraine  proclaimed  their  Inde- 
pendence as  a  free  and  democratic  state. 
which  lasted  only  3  years  and  was 
crushed  in  1921  by  the  Soviet  Communist 
regime. 

The  45  million  people  of  the  Ukraine 
were  thus  among  the  earliest  victims  of 
Communist  tyranny  and  subjugation. 
Their  aspirations  for  national  independ- 
ence and  freedom,  however,  have  not 
been  subdued.  The  people  of  the  Ukraine 
and  those  of  their  kinsmen  who  live  in 
other  countries  have  not  given  up  their 
hope  for  the  reestablishment  of  the 
Ukraine's  Independence. 

As  Ukrainians  everywhere  commem- 
orate this  anniversary,  the  people  of 
America  and  of  all  freedom-loving  coun- 
tries join  with  them  in  the  conviction  of 
their  righteous  cause  and  the  eventual 
attainment  of  their  national  independ- 
ence. On  this  day,  I  salute  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  and  join  with  them  in  prayer 
for  their  early  liberation  from  the  yoke 
of  Communist  imperialism. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  Join  in  this  commemoration  of  the 
Ukrainian  Day  of  Independence,  hoping 


that  word  of  our  interest  in  the  freedom 
of  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  will  some- 
how be  communicated  to  those  good  peo- 
ple in  that  faroff  land  who  still  yearn 
for  national  independence  and  self, 
government. 

History  records  the  brave  struggle  for 
independence  in  the  Ukraine,  and  the 
brief  but  promising  period  of  self- 
goverxunent  before  the  Communist  terror 
overtook  tills  ancient  land.  Certainly 
the  love  of  liberty  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  motivations  of  mankind,  and 
just  as  certainly  it  is  still  alive  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  millions  of  citizens 
in  the  Ukraine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I  call  atten- 
tion to  my  longstanding  resolution 
which  would  call  upon  the  President  and 
the  Nation  to  join  in  observation  of  the 
independence  days  or  national  holidays 
of  all  the  nations  now  unwillingly  sub- 
servient to  the  Communist  dlctatorsiiip 
in  Moscow.  Official  action  of  this  kind 
would  hearten  and  encourage  all  those 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  who  long  for 
freedom  and  national  identity. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
2  2d  of  January,  which  marked  the  48th 
anniversary  of  Ukrainian  independence 
was  observed  with  both  oratory  and  cele- 
bration. But  more  importantly  it  was 
filled  with  the  remembrance  of  the  heroic 
and  valiant  efforts  of  a  proud  and  deter- 
mined people  to  gain  their  freedom. 

Forty-eight  years  have  passed  since  the 
fledgling  Ukrainian  Rada,  or  governing 
body,  issued  its  declaration  proclsdming 
the  Ukraine's  independence  from  Russia. 
Not  only  did  the  Ukraine  Issue  written 
directives  concerning  Its  independence, 
but  showed  its  willingness  to  fight  to 
preserve  that  freedom.  In  this  regard, 
the  battle  near  Kiev  on  January  22, 1918, 
is  remembered  as  one  in  which  a  handful 
of  Ul-equlpped  and  largely  untrained 
Ukrainian  volimteers,  many  of  them 
youths,  fought  a  gallant,  though  losing 
fight;  against  overwhelming  Russian 
forces.  Yes,  they  were  defeated,  but  their 
military  loss  assured  them  a  permanent 
place  of  honor  in  the  hearts  of  millions 
of  freedom-loving  men. 

The  Ukraine's  independence  lasted  for 
approximately  2  years,  but  during  that 
period  the  Communists  were  unceasing 
in  their  attempts  to  weaken  and  destroy 
the  young  state.  By  November  1920  the 
Ukraine  had  been  crushed  by  Russian 
military  forces,  but  to  this  day  the  peo- 
ple remain  determined  to  achieve  free- 
dom and  Independence. 

The  Ukraine  lies  under  the  heel  of 
Russian  oppression,  and  the  relationslup 
between  Russia  and  the  Ukraine  is  one  of 
exploitation  and  imperialism.  But  the 
sacrifices  and  selfless  courage  of  Ukrain- 
ian patriots  have  not  been  forgottea 
We  who  have  been  blessed  with  freedom 
and  liberty  must  not  let  the  Ukraine's 
sacrlflces  be  In  vain. 

It  Is  to  the  credit  of  America  that  she 
has  produced  and  encourages  millions  of 
her  citizens  who  are  dedicated  to  the 
concept  of  universal  human  freedom  and 
dignity.  This  is  a  genuine  testimony 
that  the  Ukraine  has  not  and  will  not  be 
forgotten.  I  salute  these  individuals  and 
the  many  groups  dedicated  to  the 
achievement  of  Ukrainian  Independeoce. 
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My  sincere  hope  is  that  someday  soon 
we  will  be  able  to  witness  a  truly  inde- 
pendent Ukraine  taking  its  rightful  place 
in  the  family  of  nations.  Let  us  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  principle  of  free- 
dom and  justice  for  which  so  many 
Ukrainian  patriots  so  nobly  gave  their 
lives. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  ob- 
serve the  anniversary  of  an  event  of 
great  significance  to  an  old  and  proud 
people.  Forty-eight  years  ago,  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  1918,  the  people  of  the  Ukraine 
achieved  their  independence.  Unfortu- 
nately, their  taste  of  liberty  was  brief. 
Two  short  years  later,  the  Ukraine  was 
Invaded  by  the  Red  army.  In  1923,  the 
country  was  made  a  constituent  republic 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics. Today,  the  Ukraine  remains  a  part 
of  the  Soviet  empire,  unjustly  subjected 
to  arbitrary  rule  and  economic  exploita- 
tion by  a  foreign  regime. 

The  history  of  the  Ukraine  is  long  and 
troubled,  marked  by  constant  invasions 
and  domination  by  neighboring  peoples. 
The  northern  and  western  parts  of  the 
Ukraine  are  the  ancient  territories  of  the 
medieval  Russian  state  of  the  9th 
through  the  13  th  centuries,  which  had 
Kiev  as  its  capital  and  the  valley  of  the 
Dnieper  River  as  its  main  economic 
artery.  These  territories  were  com- 
pletely devastated  by  the  Mongol  in- 
vasions of  the  13th  century.  The  Mon- 
gols were  no  sooner  driven  back  theui  the 
Poles  and  Lithuanians  moved  in.  The 
whole  of  the  Ukraine  formed  part  of  the 
Polish-Lithuanian  Empire  imtil  1667, 
when  the  territory  east  of  the  Dnieper 
River  was  ceded  to  Russia.  By  the  end 
of  the  18th  century,  the  Ukrainians  were 
divided  under  the  rule  of  the  Russians, 
the  Poles,  and  the  Turks.  As  a  result  of 
the  second  partition  of  Poland  in  1793, 
the  major  portion  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple was  subjected  to  Russian  rule,  but 
many  still  remained  in  the  Austro -Hun- 
garian Empire  and  in  Rumania. 

Russian  rule  came  to  a  temporary  end 
with  the  collapse  of  the  czarist  empire  In 

1917.  But  the  Ukraine  was  Invaded  by 
the  Germans  in  World  War  I,  invaded  by 
the  Poles  before  the  Red  army  moved  In 
to  bring  an  end  to  independence  In  1920, 
and  again  invaded  and  occupied  by  the 
Nazis  during  World  War  n. 

Given  this  history  of  foreign  domina- 
tion and  invasion.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  Ukrainians  early  developed  a  dis- 
tinct way  of  life  and  a  rich  culture. 
Throughout  centuries  of  adversity,  this 
culture  has  sustained  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine,  reminded  them  of  their  sep- 
arate identity,  and  spurred  their  search 
for  independence.  Moreover,  by  cher- 
ishing and  preserving  their  cultural  her- 
itage, Ukrainians  have  maintained  their 
ties  with  the  West.  Western  influence 
was  early  strong  in  the  Ukraine.  In 
the  19th  century,  the  fires  of  nation- 
alism, lit  by  the  French  Revolution  spread 
to  the  east.  Inspired  by  the  Ruthenlan 
scholar  Kostomarov  and  the  Ukrainian 
poet,  Taras  Shevchenko,  who  had  been 
deeply  impressed  by  events  In  the  West, 
a  Ukrainian  separatist  movement  took 
root. 

This  movement  reached  Its  goal  In 

1918,  only  to  be  bitterly  disappointed  2 


years  later.  Today,  however,  the 
Ukrainians  have  not  relinquished  their 
hopes.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  an  occasion 
which  mingles  cherished  memories  and 
steady  aspirations,  it  is  our  duty  to  re- 
affirm our  solidarity  with  the  Ukrainian 
people,  and  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
goal  of  freedom  for  all  those  who  seek  it. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
Americans  may  find  it  strange  that  I 
take  this  time  to  celebrate  the  independ- 
ence day  of  a  nation  that  is  presently 
anything  but  independent.  Yet,  for  me 
the  present  political  control  of  a  country 
does  not  bespeak  the  character  of  the 
nation;  the  regime  in  the  seat  of  power 
does  not  necessarily  reflect  the  nation  it 
governs.   Such  is  the  case  in  the  Ukraine. 

Ever  since  the  16th  century,  the 
Ukrainians  have  been  fighting  against 
immeasurable  odds  to  preserve  their  na- 
tional character,  their  proud  culture,  and 
their  dignity  against  the  tyranny  of 
larger,  more  powerful  enemies.  The 
great  Ukrainian  hetman,  Mazepa,  fought 
courageously  in  a  last-ditch  attempt  to 
preserve  his  nation's  independence 
against  Russia  in  a  bloody  battle  at  Pol- 
tava in  1709.  And  in  1775,  Catherine 
n  crushed  the  last  vestiges  of  Ukrainian 
autonomy  smd  brought  the  proud  but 
small  nation  directly  under  the  control 
of  imperial  Russia. 

In  the  19th  century,  Russian  control 
was  tightened  even  further  and  stern 
restrictions  were  placed  on  Ukrainian 
political  activity  and  even  on  the  use  of 
the  Ukrainian  language.  The  Russians 
began  a  pattern  of  forced  acculturation 
of  the  Ukrainian  minority  which  was  to 
become  a  legacy  left  to  their  Communist 
successors. 

Although  the  freedom  and  autonomy 
of  the  Ukraine  was  promoted  during  the 
Bolshevik  revolution  in  1917,  It  was  only 
a  temporary  plot  to  weaken  the  unity  of 
the  imperial  regime.  Once  the  revolu- 
tion was  over,  the  heavy  fist  of  Commu- 
nist tyranny  smashed  what  many  be- 
lieved was  the  last  hope  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  for  self-determination. 

But  the  doubters  had  seriously  under- 
estimated the  strength  and  courage  that 
represented  the  fire  of  national  unity 
among  the  Ukrainian  people.  During 
World  War  II  the  Ukrainians  once  again 
took  advantage  of  a  momentary  weak- 
ness on  the  part  of  their  oppressors  to 
proclaim  their  essential  national  auton- 
omy and  independence.  Centuries  of 
tyrannical  rule  and  enforced  assimila- 
tion had  not  succeeded  in  stilling  the 
national  unity  and  character  of  a  proud 
and  freedom-loving  people. 

Such  is  still  the  case  today.  The 
Ukraine  may  remain  under  the  control 
of  its  Conununist  dictators,  but  the  most 
oppressive  of  methods  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  Ukrainian  national 
unity  and  dignity.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  It  Is  most  appropriate  for  us  to 
pause  and  pay  tribute  to  this  proud  peo- 
ple on  their  independence  day.  And  at 
this  time  I  would  also  like  to  personally 
renew  my  pledge  to  do  whatever  I  can  to 
further  their  cause  of  national  inde- 
pendence. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  my  colleagues  in 


commemorating  the  48th  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  Independence. 

This  recollection  of  the  short-lived 
freedom  of  these  noble  people  from  the 
tyranny  of  foreign  subjugation  is  partic- 
ularly meaningful  to  us  today  as  we  join 
with  other  free  peoples  to  arrest  the  tide 
of  aggression  in  Vietnam.  The  noble 
Ukrainian  patriots  gave  their  lives  In  de- 
fense of  their  hard-won  independence, 
only  to  lose  it  to  the  ruthless  Communist 
aggressor.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  conquest, 
the  spark  of  freedom  still  bums  In  the 
hearts  of  these  gallant  people. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  who  live 
in  freedom  pause  on  this  anniversary  to 
reaffirm  our  continued  support  for  the 
Ukrainian  and  other  captive  peoples,  and 
pray  that  they  may  soon  be  freed  from 
their  bondage  to  walk  again  in  freedom, 
as  befits  the  dignity  of  all  men. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Spetiker,  to- 
day we  of  the  U.S.  Congress  take  time  out 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  valiant  people  who 
for  most  of  their  history  have  known 
nothing  but  oppression  and  autocratic 
nile.  Today  we  commemorate  the  brief 
2  years  from  1918  to  1920  when  the 
Ukrainians  broke  from  their  alien  rulers 
to  establish  a  democratic  republic. 

It  is  ironic  and  sad  that  the  rule  of  the 
czars  from  which  they  broke  in  1918  was 
destined  to  be  replaced  by  force  with  a 
much  more  sinister  and  all  destroying 
ruler,  communism,  in  1920. 

During  the  Ukrainian  independence 
the  people  and  newly  formed  government 
stniggled  heroically  to  mend  the  war  torn 
country.  Unfortunately,  time  and  the 
Bolsheviks  were  against  them.  In  1920 
the  Communists  overran  the  Ukraine  and 
for  the  last  46  years  the  people  have  la- 
bored under  the  yoke  of  communism. 

Having  once  tasted  liberty  and  per- 
sonal freedom,  the  burden  of  tyranny  fell 
all  the  more  heavily  upon  the  Ukrainian 
people.  This  taste  has  been  passed  on 
from  the  old  to  the  young  and  bums  as 
vividly  today  in  the  hearts  of  all  as  it  did 
in  1920. 

Today  these  heroic  struggles  deserve 
our  salutes  because  in  all  these  years 
they  have  not  ceased  their  struggle  for 
independence  even  though  the  entire 
might  of  Soviet  Russia  Is  opposing  them. 

On  this  48th  anniversary  of  independ- 
ence I  join  millions  of  Americans  in 
wishing  the  Ukrainian  victims  of  Soviet 
treachery  fortitude  and  power  in  their 
struggle  against  the  forces  of  totalitarian 
tyranny. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  speak  on  a  subject  which  is  of  deep 
personal  concern  to  me.  The  subject  is 
the  lost  Independence  of  the  Ukraine. 
On  January  22,  1918,  Just  48  years  ago, 
the  patriots  of  the  Ukraine  proclaimed 
their  country's  independence.  Although 
Ukrainian  liberty  was  crushed  by  the 
superior  numerical  power  of  the  Bol- 
shevik imperialists  by  1920,  the  declara- 
tion signed  at  Kiev,  is  a  symbol  to  all 
freedom -loving   peoples  everywhere. 

Today,  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic  is  a  Charter  Member  of  the 
United  Nations,  but  it  cannot  enter  into 
diplomatic  relations  with  any  of  the  free 
nations  of  the  world.  It  is  a  state  which 
is  used  by  the  leaders  of  the  Kremlin, 
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without  revard  to  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple or  the  principles  of  democrmcy. 

AooonUng  to  careful  calculations  there 
are  approximately  54  million  Ub-fdnlans 
In  the  world.  The  Ukrainians  rank  third 
In  size  among  European  populations, 
after  the  Germans  and  the  Russians.  A 
majority  of  the  Ukrainians  live  In  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 
There  are  also  a  few  areas  on  the 
Ukrainian  borders  which  are  Inhabited 
by  compact  masses  of  Ukrainians,  es- 
peclaUy  in  the  Russian  Soviet  Federal  So- 
cialist Republic  and  the  Byelorussian  So- 
viet Socialist  Republic.  There  are  also 
areas  of  Ukrainian  settlement  In  the  So- 
viet Far  East,  along  the  Amur  River  and 
elsewhere.  Over  a  million  Americans  are 
of  Ukrainian  descent. 

The  Ukrainian  people  have  never  lost 
their  determination  to  regain  their  free- 
d(»n.  The  struggle  for  Independence  did 
notendinthel920'8.  During  World  War 
n  the  Ukrainians  organized  the  under- 
ground Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army— 
UPA— which  fought  both  the  Nazis  and 
the  returning  Red  Army.  Even  today 
news  of  opposition  to  the  Soviet  regime 
sometimes  reaches  the  West. 

On  this  occasion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  reaffirm  my  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
Ukrainian  liberty.  I  am  sure  that  I  also 
qpeak  for  the  Congress  and  for  the  Amer- 
ican pe(H>Ie.  Itiay  the  day  come  when  the 
gallant  Ukrainians  will  regain  their  na- 
tional independence  and  freedom. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
January  25, 1966, 1  extend  my  best  wishes 
to  Ukraine  on  the  48th  anniversary 
of  its  Independence  from  czarlst  Russian 
rule. 

I  am  certain  that  on  that  glorious  day 
in  January  1918,  thoughts  of  all  Ukrain- 
ians turned  to  the  beloved  poet  of 
Ukrainian  freedom — Taras  Shevchenko. 
1814-61.  whoee  words  continue  to  thrill 
freedom-loving  peoples  everywhere.  In 
Ukrainian  history  he  stands  as  a  major 
literary  figure  and  as  a  powerful  voice  of 
Ukrainian  nationalism.  Today  it  Is  fit- 
ting that  we  remember  this  great  man 
and  his  contributions  to  his  native  land. 
With  the  appearance  of  his  first  col- 
lection of  poetry  "The  Kobsar."  in  1840. 
came  a  new  era  in  Ukrainian  culture. 
Unlike  most  Ukrainian  poets  before  him, 
Shevchenko  turned  not  to  Russian  but 
to  the  Ukrainian  language  for  his  me- 
dium of  expression.  His  countrymen 
thrilled  to  the  music  of  his  verse,  which 
falTiy  resounds  with  the  sonorous  voices 
of  Ukrainian  peasants  and  is  bright  with 
rich  folk  images  and  rhythms.  With  his 
advent  the  future  of  Ukrainian  literature 
was  never  In  doubt,  for  his  work  proved 
its  right  to  exist  as  one  of  the  Slavic 
literatures. 

From  his  earliest  writings,  Shevchenko 
was  the  patriot  and  poet  laureate  of 
Ukrainian  independence.  His  people 
were  always  in  his  thoughts,  and  in  his 
first  works  he  Idealized  the  life  which 
they  had  lived,  the  stem  and  bitter  strug- 
gles they  had  fought  for  Independence, 
and  he  glorified  the  kobzars.  folk  bards, 
who  alone  had  preserved  for  posterity 
the  memory  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the 
Ukrainian  pest. 

During  (mly  9  years  of  his  life  was  he 
•llowed  to  enjoy  personal  freedom.    Yet 
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ever   before   him   burned   the   goal   of 
Ukrainian  independence  from  the  cruel 
Russians,  a  dream  that  he  never  forsook, 
even   during    hard    years    of    serfdom, 
forced  military  service,  and  police  super- 
vision.   He  defied  the  order  of  the  czar, 
which  forbade  him  to  write  or  draw,  and 
wrote    poetry    that    cried    for    Mother 
Ukraine,  who  "like  an  orphan  weeps  on 
the  Dnieper."    Courageously,  he  hailed 
Oeorge  Washington  and  the  American 
Revolution,  demanding  to  know: 
Wben  will  we  receive  our  Washington, 
With  a  new  and  righteous  law? 
And  receive  him  we  will  someday. 


No  wonder  then  that  his  inspiring 
words  are  especially  cherished  by  all  of 
his  compatriots  who  have  experienced 
the  bitter  anguish  of  oppression  and  who 
love  and  have  not  lost  faith  in  a  regen- 
erate Ukraine. 

On  this  momentous  day  In  Ukrainian 
history,  we  honor  the  memory  of  Taras 
Shevchenko  and  echo  his  impassioned 
hope  that  soon  Ukraine  may  be  freed 
from  oppression  and  take  its  rightful 
place  among  the  independent,  free  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  22d 
of  January  marked  the  48th  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  a  free  Ukraine. 
On  that  day,  in  1918.  the  Ukraine 
achieved  its  independence  and  freedom 
after  centuries  of  slavery. 

Today  we  observe  the  anniversary 
with  mixed  emotions  for,  today,  the 
Ukraine  is  once  more  a  captive  nation 
In  bondage.  More  than  43  million 
Ukrainians  in  the  U.SJS  Jl.  not  only  desire 
freedom  but  share  our  desire  for  free- 
dom throughout  the  world.  As  we  re- 
member their  struggle  for  freedom  in 
1918,  we  also  face  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom In  South  Vietnam  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  lesson  which  we 
learn  from  events  past  is  that,  so  long 
as  any  nation  is  a  captive  nation,  our 
freedom  is  threatened  and  we  are  in 
danger. 

The  desire  for  self-determination  Is 
universal  and  it  Is  the  responsibility  of 
the  stronger  nations  to  direct  world  at- 
tention to  the  history  of  the  Ukrainians' 
struggle  for  freedom. 

The  Ukrainians  have  been  persecuted 
and  oppressed  because  they  remember 
their  heritage  and  history— and  their 
dreams  for  self-determination  as  an  in- 
dependent nation.  We  are  fighting  In 
South  Vietnam  today  for  this  same  prin- 
ciple. While  their  Communist  masters 
prohibit  the  Ukrainians  in  the  Soviet 
Union  from  celebrating  this  anniversary, 
we  in  America  join  with  our  fellow 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  in  this 
celebration  so  that  their  history  will  not 
be  forgotten.  We  will  pay  tribute  to 
tliem  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  We  who 
are  committed  to  defend  freedom 
throughout  the  world  will  remember  that 
22d  of  January  1918. 

The  history  of  the  Ukraine,  studded 
with  stories  of  courage  and  valor  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  religion  and  culture  on 
the  other,  should  be  told  and  retold.  We 
join  all  Ukrainians  and  their  descend- 
ants here  and  abroad  In  marking  this 
anniversary  during  which  we  reaffirm 
our  prayers  and  hopes  for  the  return  of 


freedom  to  the  Ukraine  and  to  captive 
nations  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
past  21  years,  or  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  approximately  55  former  colonies 
of  Western  countries  have  become  In- 
dependent nations  of  the  world  commu- 
nity. This  group  of  newly  hidependent 
countries  constitutes  about  one-third  of 
mankind  now  living,  and  this  same  group 
occupies  about  23  percent  of  the  world's 
inhabitable  land  mass. 

For  the  past  21  years  or  so,  as  the 
number  of  these  colonies  began  to  dwin- 
dle and  the  number  of  free  and  inde- 
pendent states  Increased,  the  Soviet 
Union  screamed  its  virulence  at  the 
West,  and  the  issue  of  colonialism  and 
imperialism  became  an  issue  in  the  East- 
West  war  of  words,  national  prestige,  and 
international  propaganda.  During  these 
years  the  West  worked  toward  the  even- 
tual independence  of  these  countries,  so 
that  today.  Western  states  iiave  few  over- 
seas territories.  Diiring  this  time  as  the 
Russians  tried  to  hang  the  albatross 
around  our  necks,  we  in  the  West  suf- 
fered hi  quietude,  righted  a  number  of 
wrongs,  and  generally  did  a  decent  Job  of 
helping  these  coimtries  prepare  them- 
selves for  membership  as  responsible 
states  In  the  family  of  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ume  has  come  to  re- 
mind our  own  people  and  the  Soviet 
Union  that  we  have  not  been  fooled  by 
the  verbal  trickery  of  the  Marxist  dialec- 
tic, and  that  we  realize  that  the  largest 
colonial  master  in  the  world  today  Is  the 
Soviet  Union,  followed  closely  by  her 
alienated  sister  east  of  the  Urals,  Com- 
munist China.  It  is  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
relationship  to  the  Ukrainian  people, 
however,  that  I  wish  to  speak  today. 

The  age-old  manifestations  of  coloni- 
alism are  apparent  In  what  the  Soviets 
glibly  refer  to  as  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  That  is  to  say,  the 
Russians  have  resorted  to  all  possible 
means  to  deny  the  Ukrainian  peoples 
their  own  distinct  Identity  and  culture. 
I  should  like  to  mention  a  few  of  these 
indicators. 

The  nourishment  of  any  national  Iden- 
tity is  found  in  language,  but  today  In 
the  Ukraine,  there  is  the  Russlflcation  of 
language  that  would  make  the  old  West- 
em  colonialists  dignified  in  comparison. 
Russian  is  the  official  language,  and  is 
mandatory  in  the  educational  system. 
The  arts  speak  of  the  glories  of  Russia, 
and  opera  and  theater  are  overwhelm- 
ingly presented  in  Russian.  The  life 
spirit  of  the  Ukrainian  peoples  and  their 
glorious  past  are  placed  second  to  Rus- 
sia in  the  educational  system.  The 
Ukrainian  peoples  see  what  is  happen- 
ing to  their  country  and  to  their  cultural 
and  national  Identity.  Russians  in  the 
Ukraine  have  the  best  jobs,  hold  most  of 
the  administrative  p>osts,  and  maintain  a 
better  standard  of  living.  The  Ukrainian 
peoples  see  Russian  exploitation  of  their 
natural  resources,  especially  of  the  food 
that  leaves  the  country,  and  exploitation 
of  their  human  resources,  as  the  Ukrain- 
ians, not  the  Russians,  hold  the  menial 
jobs  and  In  general  have  to  struggle  for 
a  higher  living  standard  In  this  workers' 
paradise.    The  classless  society,  indeed. 
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What  we  should  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  celebrate  the  48th  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  independence,  is  remind  our- 
selves and  the  Ukrainian  people  that  we 
have  not  been  fooled.  The  lessons  of  the 
past  are  clear:  Russian  colonialism  shall 
not  succeed^ 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  setting 
aside  a  period  today  to  commemorate 
the  48th  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Ukraine,  the  House  honors  itself 
and  its  high  principles  just  as  it  does  the 
bravery  and  continued  devotion  to  free- 
dom and  national  independence  of 
Ukrainians  everywhere.  It  is  a  privi- 
lege, therefore,  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  a  people 
whose  love  of  freedom  has  withstood 
generations  of  persecution. 

The  people  of  Ukraine  have  a  special 
claim  to  our  understanding  and  sup- 
port. Not  only  do  they  seek  for  them- 
selves what  we  have  found  and  firmly 
established  in  the  United  States — the 
right  to  self-government,  a  right  we  hold 
to  be  Inalienable  for  all  peoples — but 
America  has  been  the  beneficiary  of  the 
approximately  2  million  people  of 
Ukrainian  ancestry  who  have  brought  to 
this  country  the  spiritual  qualities  and 
human  values  of  an  old,  distinctive  and 
rich  culture. 

As  the  representative  of  a  congres- 
sional district  whose  residents  include 
thousands  of  persons  of  Ukrainian  de- 
scent, I  have  appreciated  at  close  range 
the  Important  contributions  they  tiave 
made  to  our  way  of  life.  Because  of 
their  friendship,  I  have  obtained  a  closer, 
more  personal  understanding  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  Ukrainians  everywhere  to  the 
goals  of  individual  liberty  and  national 
self-determination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ukraine  is  the  largest 
and  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  captive  na- 
tions of  Eastern  Europe.  Yet,  the  period 
of  her  independence  as  a  nation  in  the 
20th  century  is  the  shortest,  the  2  years 
from  1918  to  1920,  during  which  Ukrain- 
ians fought  for  and  won  their  freedom 
from  the  corrupt  tsarist  government  of 
Russia  only  to  have  it  wrenched  away  by 
the  brutal  forces  of  the  new  Soviet  gov- 
ernment. Thus  it  is  that  Ukrainians 
know,  perhaps  better  than  most,  the  evils 
of  tyranny  and  imperialism  in  whatever 
form  they  are  manifested.  To  have 
kept  alight  the  ideal  of  freedom  and 
liberty,  to  have  refused  to  succumb  to 
overwhelming  oppression  and  virtually 
permanent  persecution,  is  worthy  of  our 
deepest  gratitude  and  admiration. 

On  tills  occasion,  however,  we  should 
do  more  than  salute  a  people's  courage, 
more  than  Indicate  our  understanding 
of  their  problems,  more  than  pledge  our 
support  in  general  terms.  We  owe  them 
action,  effective  action,  even  though  we 
recognize  the  limits  of  our  own  national 
power.  Among  the  concrete  and  posi- 
tive steps  this  House  can  take,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  creation  of  a  Special 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations  which 
would  bring  into  being  an  expert  group 
of  legislators  devoting  continuing  at- 
tention to  developments  in  those  coim- 
tries still  dominated  from  Moscow. 

This  and  related  actions  would  help  to 
give  new  emphasis  to  policies  affecting 
Eastern  Europe,  new  understanding  of 
the  opportunities  we  have  to  sustain 


hope  and  encourage  freedom  in  tills  Im- 
portant area  of  the  world,  and  renewed 
effectiveness  to  the  exposure  of  the  ugly 
record  of  Soviet  colonialism  in  countries 
which  were  bom  to  be  free. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  proud  to  join  in  the  observance  mark- 
ing the  48th  smnlversary  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Ukraine,  which  was  pro- 
claimed on  January  22,  1918.  Although 
that  freedom  was  short  lived,  that  im- 
portant event,  the  proclamation  of 
Ukrainian  independence  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic,  sjrmbolized  the 
realization  of  a  centuries-old  dream. 

The  Ukrainians  are  one  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  of  the  Slavic  ethnic  groups. 
They  are  known  as  one  of  the  most  peace- 
loving,  industrious,  and  democratic  peo- 
ples in  Eastern  Europe.  For  centuries 
they  have  been  denied  the  benefit  of 
these  wonderful  traits  by  the  oppressive 
measures  inflicted  upon  them  by  the 
Russians. 

During  all  these  centuries,  the  Rus- 
sians were  not  able  to  eradicate  Ukrain- 
ian nationalist  feelings.  The  idea  of 
complete  freedom  has  always  been  nur- 
tured in  the  people's  hearts. 

Today,  Communist  totalitarian  tyr- 
army  has  turned  the  Ukraine  into  a  large 
prison  camp  In  which  more  than  42  mil- 
lion freedom -seeking  and  hard-working 
Ukrainians  are  crushed  under  the  yoke 
of  the  Soviets.  There  is  no  freedom  of 
movement,  and  no  freedom  of  expression. 
However,  the  Ukrainians  in  the  free 
world,  and  particularly  those  in  the 
United  States,  observe  each  year  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  Ukrainian  Independence  Day, 
with  due  solemnity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans in  bringing  congratulations  to  the 
Ukrainian  people,  and  in  the  hope  that 
the  freedom  we  enjoy  In  the  United 
States  can  become  a  way  of  life  for  all 
the  lands  now  controlled  by  communism. 
Mr.  BURICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  48  years 
ago,  on  January  22,  1918,  the  Ukraine 
broke  the  chains  of  Russian  rule.  Tills 
day  marked  a  glorious  culmination  of  the 
dreams  of  freedom  which  Ukrainians 
had  harbored  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Yet  upon  gaining  independence,  the 
Ukraine  was  beset  from  all  sides  by  na- 
tions greedy  for  its  abundant  natural  re- 
sources and  strategic  geographic  loca- 
tion. Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
seized  the  Ukraine  and  installed  a  pup- 
pet ruler.  After  its  defeat  in  World 
War  I,  Germany  withdrew,  but  the 
French  then  landed  at  Odessa  in  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  Ukraine  into  France's 
sphere  of  influence.  White  Russians 
fought  through  the  Ukraine  in  their 
efforts  to  overthrow  the  Russian  Bol- 
sheviks. Poland  invaded,  trying  to  an- 
nex the  Ukrainian  lands  west  of  the 
Dnieper  River.  Meanwhile  the  Bolshe- 
viks constantly  attacked  in  order  to  re- 
annex  the  Ukraine  to  Russia.  In  1922 
the  gallant  Ukrahie  was  forced  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  strength  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
thus  lost  its  last  vestige  of  independence. 
Today  the  beautiful  and  rich  land  of 
the  Ukraine  stands  crushed  in  the  paws 
of  the  Russian  bear.  Even  so,  Ukrainian 
patriots  have  never  relinquished  the 
most  dominant  theme  of  their  national 
history — the  will  to  be  free.    The  world 


h&B  witnessed  this  v;riu  many  times. 
After  World  War  n,  when  the  Ukraine 
lost  so  much  of  Its  wealth,  its  people 
never  once  flinched  from  the  hard  task 
of  rebuilding.  In  the  early  1950's 
Ukrainian  nationalist  guerrillas  still 
fought  against  the  forces  of  communism 
in  west  Ukraine  and  Pollsh-Slovak-Car- 
pathlan  borderlands.  Such  Is  the  spirit 
of  Ukrainians  that  the  Russian  press  has 
made  many  attacks  on  Ukrainian  litera- 
ture for  its  nationalism. 

The  man  who  embodies  the  spirit  of 
nationalism  most  perfectly  in  Ukrainian 
culture  is  Taras  Shevchenko.  poet  and 
national  hero.  His  power  was  such  that 
his  poems  in  defense  of  freedom,  written 
in  the  19th  century,  caused  the  Russian 
empire  to  quake  and  Czar  Nicholas  I  to 
command  him  to  desist  from  writing. 
For  the  first  time  a  Ukrainian  had  risen 
to  express  the  feelings  of  his  people  in 
their  own  tongue.  Earlier  writers  had 
made  some  use  of  Ukrainian,  but  Shev- 
chenko worked  almost  exclusively  in  his 
native  language,  thus  placing  the  litera- 
ture of  his  homeland  in  the  ranks  of  the 
great  Slavic  writings. 

In  his  earlier  works  Shevchenko  Ideal- 
ized the  lives  of  his  people,  their  troubles, 
and  their  bitter  struggles  to  gain  inde- 
pendence. His  words  are  still  cherished 
by  Ukrainians,  who.  just  as  Shevchenko 
chafed  under  the  rule  of  czarist  Russia 
100  years  ago,  dream  today  of  attaining 
freedom  from  the  Russian  Communists. 

On  this  day  it  is  fitting  that  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  Ukrainian 
people — their  undying  will  to  be  inde- 
pendent and  to  take  their  rightful  place 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 
As  Americans  we  must  ever  remember 
that  as  long  as  courageous  Ukrainians 
remain  under  tyrannical  Russian  rule,  as 
long  as  any  na..ion  remains  subjugated 
to  another,  as  long  as  men  are  denied 
the  ideals  of  democracy  and  individual 
liberty,  our  task  is  rot  done.  It  Is  my 
privilege  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  salute 
the  Ukraine  and  all  its  valiant  sons 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
who  love  freedom  pause  to  honor  the  sac- 
rifices and  the  valor  of  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine,  in  commemoration  of  the  48th 
anniversary  of  their  independence.  This 
long-suffering  people,  whose  centuries- 
old  dream  of  nationhood  flowered  with 
such  tragic  brevity  from  1918  to  1920,  still 
aspire  to  independence  and  freedom. 
Nimiberlng  some  45  million  people,  and 
occupying  one  of  the  most  productive 
agricultural  areas  in  Europe,  these  brave 
people  have  continued  to  rebel  against 
the  cnislihig  domination  Imposed  upon 
them  by  the  Soviets.  They  have  suffered 
Indignities,  tyranny,  and  deportation  of 
their  political  leaders  to  Siberia.  Not- 
withstanding these  outrages,  they  have 
repeatedly  asserted  their  desire  for  free- 
dom and  Independence,  and  staged  active 
acts  of  rebellion  to  these  ends  during  the 
1950's. 

At  this  time,  we  proffer  our  respect  and 
our  deep  compassion  for  the  long  and 
continuing  struggle  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple. We  hope  earnestly  for  their  eventual 
emergence  from  foreign  domination.  We 
hope  Uiat  their  aspirations  and  those  of 
their  millions  of  friends  and  descendants 
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throughout  the  world  may  be  realized. 
and  that  this  captive  nation  may  once 
again  be  numbered  among  the  free  na- 
tlooa  of  the  world. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jan- 
uary 22  marked  a  solemn  occajsion  for 
Ukrainians  everywhere,  and  I  am  proud 
to  Join  In  commemorating  this  signifi- 
cant date  In  the  history  of  the  Ukraine. 
Porty-elght  years  have  passed  since 
that  memorable  day  when  patriotic 
Ukrainians  proclaimed  their  freedom 
and  Independence  after  centuries  of  sub- 
jugation by  the  Russians.  Tragically, 
their  period  of  Independence  was  short- 
lived. After  ZYi  years  of  fighting  val- 
iantly against  the  onslaught  of  the  Com- 
munist techniques  of  propaganda,  "civil 
war,"  and  "Uberatlon  front,"  which  are 
the  weapons  for  the  subjugation  of  free 
people,  the  Ukraine  was  brought  under 
the  regime  of  the  Soviet  Socialistic  Re- 
public by  the  forces  of  Its  Communist 
neighbor. 

Oppression,  banishment,  and  persecu- 
tion followed — but  despite  the  sufferings 
visited  upon  them,  the  Ukrainian  people 
have  not  lost  sight  of  their  dream  of 
freedom.  Their  aspirations  for  self- 
determination  and  human  dignity  are  as 
natural  as  the  air  we  breathe.  Since  the 
dawn  of  history,  man  has  longed  and 
hoped  for  individual  freedom  and  na- 
tional independence.  In  commemorat- 
ing this  day  of  Ukrainian  Independence, 
let  us  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  to  the  preservation  of 
the  rights  of  all  mankind  throughout  the 
world — and  let  us  not  forget  that  "free- 
dom is  the  sure  possession  of  those  alone 
who  have  the  courage  to  defend  it." 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
when  we  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
courage  of  a  brave  and  proud  people  on 
the  48th  anniversary  of  Independence  on 
the  Ukraine,  we  do  so  once  again  in  the 
face  of  tragedy  and  cynicism.  For  the 
Ukrainians  remain  enchained  by  the 
bonds  of  an  alien  power,  the  Communist 
empire  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Ukrainians  have  remained  more  or 
less  under  the  heel  of  Russian  tyrarmy 
ever  since  the  17th  century,  and  the  Inde- 
pendence day  which  we  are  now  cele- 
brating marks  the  beginning  of  a  mere 
2  years  of  freedom,  a  brief  flicker  of  the 
light  of  liberty  amid  centuries  of  dark- 
ness. The  Ukrainians  fought  bravely  to 
preserve  the  liberty  they  had  achieved  on 
the  first  day  of  November  48  years  ago. 
It  was  a  glorious  day,  but  already  the 
young  Republic  was  surrounded  by 
powerful  enemies — the  imperial  dynas- 
ties of  Austria  and  Oermany  and  the 
arrogant  young  Communist  state  in 
Russia. 

With  Germany  finally  out  of  the  war, 
the  newly  formed  Red  army  moved 
quickly  into  the  eastern  sector  of  the 
country  in  early  IMO.  Before  long  the 
enUre  country  had  been  overrun  and  the 
freedom  of  the  Ukrainians  had  beoi 
brutally  smashed  once  again. 

Behind  the  Red  army  came  the  Com- 
munist commissars  who  stood  ready  to 
crush  the  spirit  of  liberty  along  with  the 
polttleal  freedom  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 
But  where  the  brutal  might  of  the  Red 
amy  was  able  to  sueoeed,  the  assimilat- 
ing prooeas  of  the  Commuiilst  commissars 
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has  failed,  and  failed  miserably.  Despite 
their  desperate  plight,  the  Ukrainians 
have  not  allowed  the  Communists  to  bend 
their  unbreakable  spirit.  Amidst  the 
ashes  of  defeat,  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  the 
Ukrainian  people  burns  brightly. 

That.  I  submit.  Is  why  this  anniversary 
of  Ukrainian  independence  is  so  terribly 
important  to  freedom -loving  people 
everywhere.  For  the  spirit  of  the 
Ukrainians,  their  refusal  to  submit  to 
the  harshest  possible  attempts  at  accul- 
turation into  a  totalitarian  Communist 
society,  stands  as  a  shining  example  to 
us  all.  Western  visitors  have  reported 
that  a  brief  trip  to  the  Ukraine  brings 
this  point  home  even  to  the  most  casual 
observer.  After  the  dreary,  dark,  and 
sullen  atmosphere  of  the  typical  Commu- 
nist country  that  pervades  much  of  the 
Soviet  Union  itself,  it  is  a  refreshing 
pleasure  to  simply  observe  the  cheerful 
and  Independent  spirit  of  the  Ukrain- 
ians, not  to  mention  the  rugged  beauty 
of  their  homeland. 

The  present  fate  of  our  Ukrainian 
friends  represents  one  of  the  great  trag- 
edies of  modem  man,  the  totalitarian 
enslavement  that  seems  peculiarly  a  part 
of  the  darker  side  of  the  20th  century. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  undying  cour- 
age and  Independent  spirit  stand  as  a 
monument  to  the  strength  of  man  In  the 
face  of  the  cruelest  odds. 

This  48th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  In- 
dependence must  necessarily  be  a  solemn 
occasion.  Nevertheless,  in  the  faith  and 
courage  of  the  Ukrainian  people  there  is 
always  a  good  deal  of  cause  for  rejoic- 
ing. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
most  pleased  to  participate  in  this  com- 
memoration of  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day  by  the  House. 

This  date.  January  22,  Is  as  significant 
to  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  as  our  own 
Independence  Day,  July  4.  Is  to  us.  In 
addition.  It  holds  great  significance  for 
this  and  every  other  free  nation  because 
It  serves  to  remind  us  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  who  live 
under  the  heavy  hand  of  Communist 
imperialism. 

The  United  States  must  never  forget 
the  plight  of  the  enslaved  citizens  of 
the  Ukraine,  of  the  captive  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  of  every  other  na- 
tion in  the  world  which  suffers  today 
under  the  yoke  of  communism.  This  is 
why  we  are  fighting  today  In  Vietnam— 
to  prevent  the  people  of  that  embattled 
country  from  slipping  into  the  waiting 
hands  of  tjrranny. 

This  day  Is  also  an  excellent  occasion 
upon  which  to  declare  our  support,  once 
agahi,  for  the  creation  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations  In  the 
House  of  Representatives — at  a  time 
when  there  are  more  than  two  dozen 
Communist-dominated  nations  in  the 
world,  when  the  peoples  of  these  coun- 
tries have  no  real  voice  in  their  gov- 
ernment, nor  freedom  nor  self-determi- 
nation, and  when  every  fighter  for  free- 
dom looks  for  a  sign  from  this  cradle  of 
liberty  that  he  Is  not  alone  In  his  fight 
and  can  depend  upon  the  United  States 
for  continued  support  and  encour- 
agement. 


Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Speaker  on 
January  22.  the  Ukrainian  Americans  In 
my  State  celebrated  the  48th  aimiversary 
of  the  independence  of  the  Ukraine  On 
that  day,  in  1918,  the  Ukrainian  Rada 
or  Parliament,  proclaimed  Ukraine's  In- 
dependence. The  Ukrainian  declaration 
of  independence  was  called  the  Fourth 
Universal.  Although  the  Ukrainians  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion to  proclaim  their  Independence,  they 
soon  found  that  the  new  masters  of  the 
Kremlin  were  no  more  willing  than  the 
czars  to  allow  them  their  right  of  self- 
determination.  For  2  gallant  years  the 
Ukrainian  patriots  held  out  against  the 
superior  numerical  strength  of  the  Bol- 
sheviks. But  although  the  Soviets  finally 
conquered  the  Ukrainian  land  they  could 
not  win  the  allegiance  of  the  freedom- 
loving  Ukrainians. 

Peasant  uprisings  continued  long  after 
the  Red  army  had  occupied  the  Ukraine. 
During  the  Second  World  War  Ukrainian 
patriots  organized  against  both  the  Nazis 
and  the  Soviets.  Even  today  stories  of 
opposition  to  Soviet  rule  reach  Ukrainian 
Americans. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  when  I  reaffirm  my 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  independence 
for  the  Ukraine.  For  the  American  peo- 
ple, Mr.  Speaker,  have  always  believed 
deeply  in  the  self-determination  of  all 
nations.  As  the  Ukrainian  experience 
clearly  demonstrates,  the  fires  of  freedom 
are  not  only  unquenchable,  in  our  shrink- 
ing world  they  are  also  indivisible. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  those  of  us  who  live  secure  In  a 
Nation  where  the  Government  is  of  our 
own  creation,  governed  by  institutions 
which  are  bound  by  the  motto:  "Of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people." 
it  Is  difficult  to  understand  the  national 
frustration  of  peoples  obliged  to  live 
under  the  rule  of  a  foreign  power. 

Since  the  rule  of  Catherine  the  second 
In  the  18th  century,  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple have  lived  under  foreign  rule.  Occa- 
sionally their  hopes  have  been  rekindled 
by  a  relaxation  of  the  grip  or  a  military 
defeat  suffered  by  their  rulers,  but  in 
every  instance,  the  Ukrainians  have  been 
cast  back  under  foreign  control. 

The  great  hope  of  the  Ukrainians  came 
in  1917,  when  after  two  sudden  revolu- 
tions, a  new  Russian  Government  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  power  and  proclaimed 
the  rights  of  aU  the  nationalities  of 
Russia  to  self-determination.  The 
Ukrainians  were  one  of  the  first  to  take 
advantage  of  the  new  policy  and  Joy- 
ously proclaimed  their  independence. 
They  were  able  to  enjoy  It  Just  long 
enough  to  sign  a  separate  peace  treaty 
with  Germany  as  Russia  left  World 
War  I. 

Unfortunately,  the  Bolsheviks  had  not 
been  serious  about  the  autonomy  of  the 
nationalities.  They  saw  It  as  a  means  of 
weakening  the  unity  of  the  Imperial  re- 
gime. Once  safely  in  control,  the  Com- 
munist government  of  Russia  clamped 
down  on  the  nationalities,  including  the 
Ukraine. 

To  this  day  the  Communist  control 
over  the  Ukraine  continues.  This  rule 
is  Imposed  by  the  same  groiup  of  mea 
who  claim  themselves  the  champioxtf 
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of  national  Independence  movements.  It 
is  a  tragic  irony  indeed.  Yet,  in  all  of 
this,  one  light  of  hope  continues  to  glow ; 
It  is  the  unswerving  national  Identity 
and  dignity  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 
Despite  the  harsh  attempts  at  Commu- 
nist assimilation,  the  national  character 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  stands 
triumphant. 

jjct  us  pause.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  take  this 
moment  to  salute  the  proud  people  of 
the  Ukraine. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  48th 
anniversary  of  Ukrainian  independence 
was  observed  on  January  22,  1966.  Just 
48  years  ago  in  Kiev  In  1918,  the  Ukrain- 
ian people — a  freedom-loving  people — 
seized  the  opportunity  created  by  the 
Russian  revolution  of  the  year  before  to 
declare  their  Independence,  proclaim 
their  freedom,  and  shake  the  yoke  of  cen- 
turies of  Russian  domination. 

As  we  all  know,  the  freedom  of  the 
Ukraine  was  a  short-lived  freedom. 
Russian  domination  after  3  short  years 
of  bitter  fighting  was  replaced  by  the 
Communist  domination  of  the  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ukraine  has  a  popu- 
lation of  some  40  million  people.  In  our 
country,  more  than  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion American  citizens  trace  their  origin 
to  the  Ukraine.  So  we  In  the  United 
States — a  free  land — share  at  least  a 
twofold  common  interest  with  our  broth- 
ers behind  the  Iron  Curtain:  Like  them 
we  love  freedom  and  we  look  with  them 
to  the  day  when  freedom  will  once  again 
be  restored  to  their  beleaguered  country; 
and  with  their  brothers  who,  like  us  are 
American  citizens  in  a  free  land,  we  Join 
in  commemorating  a  glorious  though 
short-lived  episode  in  Ukrainian  history. 

The  observances  that  were  held  all 
across  this  country  on  January  22  wUl 
serve  as  a  forceful  reminder  to  all  Ameri- 
cans that  the  flame  of  liberty  still  burns 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  millions 
of  Ukrainians  who  live  under  the  domi- 
nation of  communism. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
freedom-loving  people. 


PROPOSAL  TO  ADJUST  THE  RATE 
OP  BASIC  COMPENSATION  OP 
FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  adjust  the  rates 
of  basic  compensation  of  our  Federal 
employees  in  all  branches  of  the  service 
who  depend  on  congressional  action  for 
appropriate  attention.  The  bill  I  have 
Introduced  provides  an  across-the- 
board  7-percent  increase.  Close  stu- 
dents of  the  matter  agree  that  such  an 
increase  at  this  time  is  fully  Justified. 

in  addition  to  adjusting  the  pay  of 
our  Federal  employees,  the  legislation  I 
have  Introduced  corrects  a  number  of 
existing  Inequities  In  connection  with 


compensation  for  overtime,  holiday,  and 
Sunday  work,  and  in  so  doing  provides 
administrators  in  the  Federal  service, 
particularly  the  Post  Office  Department, 
with  ample  fiexibility  so  that  our  govern- 
mental functions  can  be  performed  in  an 
efficient  manner. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  mall  moves  in 
all  directions  every  day  of  the  year,  even 
including  Sundays  and  holidays.  The 
biU  I  have  Introduced  recognizes  this 
fact,  but  provides  Justifiable  compensa- 
tion for  those  who  are  required  to  work 
on  such  days. 

In  simple  terms  the  bill  provides  time 
and  one-half  for  overtime  and  Sunday 
work  and  double  time  for  work  on  holi- 
days. 

I  hope  that  hearings  can  be  held  on 
this  bill  and  others  with  a  similar  pur- 
pose at  an  early  date.  I  am  sure  the 
testimony  will  support  me  in  the  action 
I  have  taken. 


CRIMINAL  CONSPIRACIES  CONTROL 
ACT  OF  1966 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Weltner]  Is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  propose  a  major  revision  of  the  intemaj 
security  laws  of  the  Nation. 

No  one  conversant  with  present  secu- 
rity statutes  can  deny  that  they  are  out- 
moded, both  as  to  the  factual  bases  upon 
which  they  were  drawn  and  as  to  subse- 
quent application  of  constitutional  prin- 
ciples. A  brief  examination  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950  should  suffice 
to  establish  these  contentions. 

First.  In  its  legislative  findings.  Con- 
gress set  forth  what  was  then  the  case — 
that  "the  direction  and  control  of  the 
world  Communist  movement  is  vested  in 
and  exercised  by  the  Conununist  dicta- 
torship of  a  foreign  country."  That  was 
the  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  as- 
sumption by  Communist  China  of  jldeo- 
loglcal  Independence,  and  before  the 
schism  that  exists  today  between  China 
and  Russia.  It  is  no  longer  the  case, 
and  that  change  is  clearly  refiected  by 
the  existence  within  the  United  States 
of  two  contending  Communist  apparati — 
the  Communist  Party  and  the  Progres- 
sive Labor  Party.  The  latter  follows,  not 
Moscow,  but  Pelping.  It  Is  in  no  way 
governed  or  controlled  by  the  "foreign 
country"  described  in  the  1950  act.  To 
the  contrary,  the  pronouncements  of  the 
Progressive  Labor  Party  are  couched  in 
terms  of  scorn  and  derision  for  the  re- 
visionists and  counterrevolutionaries  of 
the  Kremlin. 

This  struggle  for  leadership  of  the 
world  Communist  movement  woiild  be  of 
no  great  moment  Insofar  as  our  laws  are 
concerned,  except  for  one  factor:  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  specifically 
defines  both  "Communlst-actlon"  and 
"Communist-front"  organizations  as 
groups  which  are  "directed,  dominated, 
or  controlled  by  the  foreign  power  con- 
trolling the  world  Communist  move- 
ment." meaning  Soviet  Russia.  There- 
fore, strict  Interpretation  of  the  act 
must,  of  necessity,  exclude  from  its  scope. 


except  to  limited  degree,  any  action  or 
front  group  that  is  not  Russian  domi- 
nated. The  most  militant  and  revolu- 
tionary American  Conununist  organiza- 
tion, the  Progressive  Labor  Party,  is  not 
covered  by  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950. 

Second.  The  act  Is  outdated  legally,  as 
well  as  factually.  Since  its  passage,  not 
a  single  Communist  has  complied  with 
its  requirements,  notwithstanding  15 
years  of  administration  by  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board  and  15 
years  of  litigation.  One  by  one,  its  pro- 
visions have  been  invalidated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  must  apply  the  pro- 
tections of  the  Constitution  to  Commu- 
nists as  well  as  patriots.  The  passport 
restriction  has  been  wiped  out,  as  have 
limitations  on  holding  of  office  In  labor 
unions.  Only  last  December  the  Court 
struck  down  the  registration  require- 
ments applicable  to  Communist  orga- 
nizations, thereby  \itiatlng  the  central 
scheme  of  the  entire  act. 

As  a  result  of  these  rulings,  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  Is  re- 
duced to  near  meaningless  ritual.  What- 
ever functions  are  left  to  it  are  clearly 
incapable  of  controlling  subversive 
activities. 

The  present  state  of  the  law  Is  indica- 
tive of  our  general  failure  to  revise  and 
renew  concepts  and  procedures  affecting 
national  security.  For  example,  every 
person  entering  his  country's  service, 
civil  or  military,  must  subscribe  to  a 
lengthy  affidavit  denying  or  explaining 
any  affiliation,  past  or  present,  with  any 
of  several  score  organizations.  Many  of 
these  are  relevant  only  to  the  distant 
past.  No  names  have  been  added  to  the 
Attorney  General's  list  since  1955,  and 
none  has  been  stricken  since  its  Incep- 
tion in  1947.  The  Ku  Klux  Klan  groups 
Included  In  the  list  have  long  since  faded 
away,  being  replaced  by  new  and  more 
dangerous  Klan  organizations  whose 
names  are  not  Included. 

The  list  was  compiled  when  Japan, 
Germany,  and  Italy — now  among  our 
closest  allies — were  our  recent  enemies. 
It  contains  the  names  of  many  military 
and  patriotic  societies  of  these  present 
friends — Including  a  Russo-Japanese  war 
veterans  group,  along  with  Shinto  Tem- 
ples. It  is  strange  that  psist  association 
with  the  national  reUglon  of  our  strong- 
est ally  in  the  Far  East  Is  still  proscribed 
as  subversive.  The  time  has  Indeed 
come  for  thoughtful,  practical,  and  con- 
stitutional revision  of  the  internal  se- 
curity laws. 

There  are  other  serious  shortcomings 
in  our  laws.  They  apply  to  groups  at- 
tempting to  subvert  lawful  procedures 
only  when  those  groups  are  pawn  to  one 
specified  foreign  power.  Yet,  Commu- 
nists are  not  the  only  subversives  within 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  term. 

There  exists  in  America  today  a  num- 
ber of  organizations  which  show  no  more 
regard  for  the  Constitution  and  the 
rights  of  American  citizens  than  the 
Communist  Party.  Like  that  party,  they 
operate  in  secrecy  and  through  deceptive 
fronts.  Like  the  Communist  Party,  they 
employ  pious  preachments  to  cover  their 
true  intent.    Like  the  Communist  Party. 
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their  members  are  under  (Uadpllne 
hUber  than  the  law,  and  under  compul- 
■ion  to  practice  deceit  and  intrigue.  lam 
iq>falr1ng  of  the  Ku  Kluz  Klan, 

The  Communist  Party.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
a  criminal  conspiracy  whose  purpose  Is 
to  deprive  the  people  through  forcible 
overthrow  of  thdr  collective  right  to  a 
republican  form  of  government.  Simi- 
larly, the  Klan  Is  a  criminal  conspiracy, 
whose  purpose  Is  to  deprive  the  people 
of  their  Individual  rights  through  force, 
▼lolenoe,  and  Intimidation.  Differing  In 
membership  and  pronouncement,  they 
are  nonetheless  the  same,  each  a  crimi- 
nal conspiracy,  each  acting  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

Then,  there  Is  a  third  element  akin  to 
these  two — a  third  force  existing  under 
rigid  discipline  and  complete  secrecy.  It. 
too.  Is  based  upon  force,  violence,  and  In- 
timidation, like  the  Communist  Party 
and  the  Klan,  it  recognizes  no  fealty  to 
the  Constitution,  or  to  lawful  authority. 
It  Is  a  law  unto  Itself,  binding  its  mem- 
bers by  oath,  on  pain  of  death. 

Here  I  speak  of  the  vast  criminal  net- 
work known  varylngly  as  Coea  Nostra. 
Mafia,  or  the  Syndicate. 

I  need  not  review  the  magnitude  or 
scope  of  Its  activities.  That,  along  with 
the  Identity  of  Its  leaders,  is  common 
knowledge.  Its  Impetus  is  not  political, 
as  the  Communist  Party,  nor  social,  as 
the  Klan,  but  economic.  The  Cosa 
Nostra  exists  solely  for  the  criminal 
gain  of  Its  members.  And  because  the 
Constitution  protects  the  guilty  as  well 
as  the  Innocent,  these  criminals  con- 
tinue their  careers  of  death  and  corrup- 
tion, virtually  beyond  reach  of  the  law. 

These  three,  Mr.  Speaker — Commu- 
nists, Klan.  and  Cosa  Nostra — are  essen- 
tially the  same.  All  are  secret  bodies 
acting  beyond  the  law.  All  force  upon 
their  members  a  rigid  discipline.  All 
are  engaged  In  planned  and  continued 
violations  of  the  criminal  statutes  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

All  jeopardize  the  Internal  security. 
All  are  criminal  conspiracies. 

I  am  today  Introducing  a  bUl  to  re- 
vise the  Internal  security  laws,  and  to 
extend  them  to  Include  other  criminal 
conspiracies  In  addition  to  Communist 
organliatlons. 

My  bill  recognises  the  constitutional 
limitations  enunciated  by  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  on  the  subject, 
and  works  fully  within  those  principles. 

Styled  "The  Criminal  Conspiracies 
Control  Act  of  1966."  the  bill  defines 
criminal  conspiracies  in  three  cate- 
gories, as  follows  : 

8W.  t.  (8)  (a)  Any  organization  In  the 
Ualtad  Stataa  having  for  one  of  lU  purpoaea 
or  objaetlvw  the  eetablUbment,  control,  con- 
duot,  ■ataure,  or  overthrow  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  United  8tat«a.  or  the  government 
at  any  State  or  political  aubdlvlaloQ  thereof, 
by  tha  oaa  at  foree  or  vtolenoe:  or 

(S)(b)  Any  organisation  in  the  TTnlted 
••ataa  which  advooataa  or  etnploya  aota  of 
vUdanoa  or  Inttmldatloti  for  the  purpoee  of 
daprlvlBg  ottlwns  at  the  United  Stataa  of 
tlM  tree  aKardaa  at  rtghta  guaranteed  thetn 
by  the  Conatltutlao  and  Uwa  of  the  United 
atataa:  or 

(S)(c)  Any  organisation  having  aa  ita  pur- 
pose the  planned,  continued,  and  oonalatent 


ezecuUon  of  acta  which  violate  the  criminal 
Btatutea  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  definition  is 
directly  related  to  acts  which  are  viola- 
tions of  existing  criminal  laws  of  the 
United  States.  The  first  category  in- 
cludes conspiracies  to  violate  the  Smith 
Act;  the  second,  violations  of  the  several 
clvU  rights  ticts;  the  third  covers  viola- 
tions of  the  general  criminal  statutes 
of  the  United  States.  I  suggest  no  new 
political  or  social  or  economic  crime,  but 
only  define  certain  combinations  as 
"criminal  conspiracies." 

A  Criminal  Conspiracies  Control  Board 
succeeds  the  present  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board,  with  all  procedural 
safeguards  continued.  The  new  Board 
convicts  of  no  crime,  imposes  no  sanc- 
tion, and  administers  no  control.  Its 
sole  fimctlon  is  a  judicial  determination, 
upon  petition  of  the  Attorney  General, 
that  a  named  organization  is,  or  is  not, 
a  criminal  conspiracy  as  defined  in  the 
bill.  Because  Communist  organizations 
come  within  the  first  category  of  con- 
spiracles,  the  duties  of  the  Board  in  that 
area  will  be  little  changed.  But  those 
duties  will  be  broadened  to  Include  con- 
spiracies of  the  other  two  types,  as  the 
Klan  and  the  Cosa  Nostra.  Thus,  the 
sole  duty  of  the  Board  is  determination. 

Upon  Board  determination  that  a 
named  group  Is  a  criminal  conspiracy, 
the  Attorney  General  is  empowered  to 
seek  an  Injunction  to  restrain  and  pro- 
hibit that  group  from  further  conspir- 
ing to  violate  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  The  Board  takes  no  part  In  the 
hv)unctive  process,  but  its  determination 
Is  the  basis  for  an  entirely  new  pro- 
ceeding in  a  US  district  court.  Any  in- 
junction must,  of  course,  be  based  upon 
competent  evidence  that  the  group  so 
determined  is.  at  time  of  filing  of  the 
application  for  injunction,  continuing  to 
conspire  to  violate  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  The  burden  of  proof  will  rest 
upon  the  Attorney  General,  and  any  re- 
spondent will  be  accorded  all  the  safe- 
guards Inherent  in  the  judicial  process. 

Even  then,  the  sanction  against  the 
group  and  its  members  is  not  criminal 
conviction,  but  civil  injunction  ordering 
that  It  cease  and  desist  from  conspiring 
to  violate  the  law. 

Thus  enjoined,  conspirators  will  be 
subject  to  further  proceedings  for  any 
breach  of  the  Injunction,  with  sanctions 
of  fine  and  detention  applicable  as  in 
other  cases  of  contempt.  Punishment 
for  contempt,  however,  must  rest  upon 
still  another  court  proceeding  to  estab- 
lish, again  by  competent  evidence,  that 
the  terms  of  the  Injunction  have  l)een 
violated. 

Included  in  my  bill  is  a  provision  for 
extending,  upon  request  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  through  court  order,  immu- 
nity to  witnesses  before  the  Board  or  the 
court.  The  fifth  amendment  prohibits 
compulsory  Incrimination.  It  is  a  wise 
and  valuable  protection,  but  its  Invoca- 
tion often  frustrates  the  discovery  of 
truth.  By  the  grant  of  full  immunity 
from  criminal  prosecution  in  carefully 
considered  cases,  the  truth  might  be  de- 
rived without  Incrimination.  A  witness 
granted  immunity,  whether  willingly  or 
not.  would  be  subject  to  the  penalties  of 


perjury,  or  citation  for  contempt  upon 
refusal  to  testify. 

These  are  the  salient  provisions  of  my 
bill.  Its  basic  structure  is  tripartite- 
determination,  injunction,  and  con- 
tempt.  Being  in  essence  a  new  civil  pro- 
ceedlng,  the  bill  repeals  no  substantive 
criminal  statute.  The  twisted  and  hid- 
den ways  of  conspiracy  require  a  central 
tribunal  with  both  experience  and  ex- 
pertise for  Judging  and  determining  or- 
ganizational character.  This  is  provided 
by  the  Criminal  Conspiracies  Control 
Board,  whose  final  determination  con- 
cludes that  issue,  thus  relieving  courts 
from  establishing  It  anew  with  each  new 
application  for  mjunctlon. 

The  application  of  injunctive  relief 
requires  detailed  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  as  they  exist  from  day  to 
day,  full  Judicial  protection,  and  power 
to  mold  decrees  to  fit  the  equities  of  the 
parties.  This  is  provided  through  the 
established  Judicial  process,  but  with  new 
procedures  and  new  standards  set  by  the 
Congress. 

The  control  of  criminal  conspiracies 
requires  constant  surveillance,  full  In- 
formation, and  prompt  action  by  law  en- 
forcement authorities.  This  is  provided 
by  the  new  duties  placed  upon  the  At- 
torney General,  and  the  new  provision 
for  immunity  of  witnesses. 

Here.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  essential 
elements  of  my  bill,  the  Criminal  Con- 
spiracles  Control  Act  of  1966.  Being  the 
product  of  my  own  draftsmanship,  I  am 
sure  that  some  refinements  will  be  in 
order.  Other  Members  can  doubtless 
make  valuable  contributions  to  its  final 
form.  But  the  basic  structure  is  both 
practical  and  constitutional,  and  Its  goals 
are  attainable.  It  will  provide  a  new, 
competent,  and  flexible  weapon  against 
subversion,  intimidation,  and  exploita- 
tion. It  will  provide  the  means  to  con- 
trol, diminish,  and  ultimately  destroy 
criminal  conspiracies.  It  will  enable  the 
Congress  more  fully  to  discharge  its 
highest  duty — the  protection  of  our 
country  and  the  preservation  of  our 
liberties. 


Janvxiry  25,  1966 
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FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  further  message  In  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXTENDING   TERMS   OP   MEMBERS 
OP  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  revived  the  old  Idea  of 
extending  the  term  of  Representatives 
in  Congress  from  2  to  4  years,  with  a 
special  dangerous  suggestion  that  their 
terms  be  coterminous  with  the  term  ot 
the  President. 


Proponents  of  this  idea  claim  a  desire 
to  reduce  the  escalating  campaign  costs 
in  time,  money,  and  energy  of  the  Incum- 
bent, the  opposing  candidate  and  their 
supporters.  They  also  argue,  "less  cam- 
palgiiing  will  permit  more  time  for  legis- 
lating." 

Our  Founding  Fathers,  the  greatest 
aggregation  of  political  scientists  ever 
assembled,  actliig  from  vivid  experiences 
under  E;u*opean  tyranny,  established  a 
bicameral  Federal  legislature — 6-year 
terms  for  Senators  to  provide  continuity 
and  2 -year  terms  for  Representatives  to 
provide  responsiveness  to  the  people. 

Today  continuity  is  doubly  insured. 
More  than  150  Congressmen  Eire  re- 
elected each  election  year  without  a  real 
contest;  169  Congressmen  are  serving 
their  sixth  2-year  term — 12  years  or 
more;  259  have  served  four  terms — 8 
years  or  more;  only  5  Senators,  but  25 
Representatives,  have  served  since  before 
our  entry  Into  World  War  n. 

SufBcient  continuity  is  assured.  Re- 
sponsiveness to  the  constituency  Is  the 
mgredient  which  needs  attention  and 
preservation. 

Unquestionably  too  much  time,  energy, 
talent,  and  money  of  Incumbents,  can- 
didates and  supporters  are  wasted  dur- 
ing campaigns — and  too  much  time  and 
energy  is  diverted  from  proper  legisla- 
tive functions.  This  problem  can  b' 
solved  in  a  better  way  than  that  sug- 
gested by  the  President. 

I  propose  that  the  time  between  the 
primary  and  general  elections  be  dras- 
tically shortened.  If,  for  instance,  pri- 
mary elections  were  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  second  Monday  in 
September,  the  enormous  costs  of  cam- 
paigns and  elections — and  the  exacerba- 
tion of  fellow  citizens — could  be  greatly 
reduced  and  yet  the  vital  responsiveness 
of  Representatives,  insured  only  by  short 
terms,  could  be  preserved. 

If  a  candidate  cannot  sell  himself  or 
his  Ideas  in  45  days,  he  should  quit  and 
try  again  later.  Such  telescoping  of 
campaign  time  would  permit  proportion- 
ately more  legislative  time. 

This  proposal  may  not  be  In  the  best 
self-interest  of  the  Incumbent  Repre- 
sentative, but  it  would  be  in  the  best 
general  Interests  of  responsive  legisla- 
tion, our  peerless  federal  system,  and 
our  Republic. 

Long,  protracted  campaigns — from  be- 
fore March  to  early  November — more 
than  9  months — are  enormously  wasteful 
of  the  time,  talent,  energy,  and  funds  of  a 
large  and  growing  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety—as well  as  of  the  candidates.  The 
shortening  of  all  campaigns  by  6  months 
or  two-thirds  would  be  more  effective 
than  reducing  the  number  of  campaigns 
of  Congressmen  by  one-half.  Reduction 
of  campaign  time  would  benefit  all  cam- 
paigners— local.  State,  and  Federal — and 
thereby  permit  enormous  multiple  sav- 
ings. 

Campaigns  per  se  are  not  wasteful  or 
detrimental  to  the  legislative  process. 
Only  extended  campaigns  are  unneces- 
sary and  bad.  Short  campaigns  are 
beneficial  to  a  legislator  and  to  the  con- 
stituency— affording  an  opportunity  to 
exchange  views  and  size  up  each  other. 
It  should  help  more  than  hinder  the  leg- 


islative process — and  Improve  the  caliber 
of  representation — ^for  every  Incumbent 
legislator  to  face  an  able  opponent  and 
a  bona  fide  can.palgn  every  2  years. 

Let  us  understand  the  real  problem. 
Let  us  sort  out  smd  pinpoint  the  actual 
defects.  Let  us  make  certain  that  our 
diagnosis  is  correct.  Let  us  not  confuse 
the  Issues  or  wrongly  diagnose  the  ail- 
ment of  the  patient. 

Before  we  anesthetize  the  American 
public  Into  believing  the  President's  polit- 
ical scheme  for  severing  one  of  the  Im- 
portant constitutional  checks  and  bal- 
ances will  benefit  the  Republic  as  well  as 
strengthen  the  Presidency,  we  should 
fully  explore  other  propossils  and  evalu- 
ate the  consequences  of  each. 

Restoring  an  essential  constitutional 
provision  after  it  is  removed  by  amend- 
ment Is  as  difQcult  as  restoring  an  ampu- 
tated leg.  Let  us  not  hastily  or  negli- 
gently amputate  the  wrong  leg  before 
sundown  Just  because  the  patient  ap- 
pears to  limp  a  little  in  the  morning. 

Why  cut  off  one  leg  of  an  expert  ath- 
lete simply  because  you,  or  a  competitor, 
detects  a  malignancy  in  his  heart? 

The  aliment  seems  to  be  In  the  politi- 
cal campaigns — their  length,  their  meth- 
ods, their  techniques,  their  standards, 
and  so  forth — not  In  the  terms  of  oflQce 
of  the  Federal  legislators. 

For  almost  9  months  of  every  other 
year — three-eighths  of  our  time — the 
U.S.  citizenry  is  buffeted  and  bombarded 
Into  near  insensibility  by  political  cam- 
paigns. This  prolonged  exacerbation  of 
the  electorate  Is  Immeasurably  detri- 
mental. A  good  game  for  four  quarters 
or  nine  Iimlngs,  a  good  debate  for  a  few 
hours,  or  a  good  race  for  2  furlongs, 
could  be  entertaining,  educational,  or 
exhilarating — but  the  prolongation  of 
these  delightful  activities  for  days,  weeks, 
and  months  would  be  boring,  deathly, 
and  repugnant.  So  with  political  de- 
bate and  campaigning. 

With  the  marvelous  facilities  of  mass 
communication,  long  campaigns  are  not 
necessary  to  present  a  candidate,  his 
views,  or  his  platform  satisfactorily.  But 
the  very  miracle  of  vast.  wide,  compre- 
hensive, In  depth  exposure  by  the  com- 
munications media,  dulls,  bores,  and  sati- 
ates the  electorate  after  weeks  and 
months  of  repetition. 

Protracted,  elongated  campaigns  de- 
grade rather  than  upgrade  politics  and 
the  electoral  process. 

The  exacerbation  of  the  populace  by 
protracted  political  campaigns  contrib- 
utes considerably  to  campaign  abuses  and 
election  law  violations,  niegsd  and  ex- 
cessive spending  occurs  more  often  in 
long  campaigns.  Smearing,  libel,  slan- 
der, mlsrepresentatloris,  and  deceit  es- 
calate in  almost  direct  proportion  to  the 
extension  of  campaigns  past  45  days. 
Bitterness  and  recriminations  Increase  in 
Intensity,  degree,  and  persistence  with 
long  campaigns. 

We  need  full  debate  and  deliberation 
of  the  issues  and  thorough  presentation 
of  the  candidates  and  their  views — but 
we  also  need  to  return  to  normalcy,  co- 
operation, and  teamwork  as  soon  as  the 
election  returns  are  counted.  The  longer 
the  campaign,  the  more  difficult  It  is  to 
return  to  normal  and  to  a  respectful  and 


cooperative  effort  with  campaign  op- 
ponents. 

The  longer  the  campaign,  the  further 
the  candidates  and  their  supporting  or- 
ganizations stray  from  the  facts  and 
Issues  and  the  more  likely  immaterial 
personalities  are  to  become  involved. 

There  must  be  dozens  of  valid  reasons 
why  almost  all  political  campaigns 
should  be  shortened. 

The  principal  deterrents  to  the  chang- 
ing of  primary  election  dates  to  mid- 
September,  are  the  election  and  voter 
registration  ofiBcials  who  claim  Insur- 
mountable mechanical  and  personnel 
problems  in  tabulating  primary  returns 
and  preparing  for  the  general  election 
within  such  a  short  period  of  time.  But 
new  techniques  and  procedures,  auto- 
mated election  equipment,  and  more 
efficient  use  of  persormel  can  easily  solve 
the  problems  imagined  by  election  and 
voter  registration  officials.  The  me- 
chanical difficulties  which  now  may  loom 
large  to  election  officials  must  be  solved 
because  the  much  larger  and  higher  in- 
terests of  the  electorate  must  be  served. 
As  other  agencies  and  governmental 
offices  have  modernized  to  cope  with 
changing  conditions  and  needs.  I  am  con- 
fident that  election  officials  can  develop 
the  necessary  procedures  to  permit  the 
election  process  to  serve  the  electorate 
best. 

This  Issue  demonstrates  the  need  for 
local.  State,  Federal  cooperation  in  solv- 
ing governmental  and  poUtical  problems. 
Elections  are  primarily  State  responsi- 
bilities. State  and  locsil  officials  should 
and  must  contribute  to  the  dialog  and  to 
the  solution  of  this  Federal  issue  con- 
cerning the  terms  of  office  for  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress. 

I  urge  each  Member  of  Congress  to 
take  a  broEuler  look,  to  study  this  Issue 
comprehensively  and  thoroughly,  to  con- 
sider the  many  advantages  of  reducing 
the  campaign  time  rather  than  reducing 
the  number  of  campaigns,  and  to  place 
the  best  Interest  of  respKjnsIve  legislation, 
our  peerless  Federal  system  of  govern- 
ment, the  electorate,  the  general  citi- 
zenry, and  our  RepubUc  above  the  self- 
interest  of  incumbents  and  their  cam- 
paign organizations  and  supporters. 

I  urge  each  Member  of  Congress  to  use 
his  Infiuence  with  the  State  and  local 
officials  in  his  State  and  district  to 
shorten  the  time  between  primary  and 
general  elections.  This  proposal  will  do 
more  than  the  proposal  of  the  President 
to  improve  our  p>olltlcal  and  legislative 
processes. 

The  President's  suggestion  to  make 
the  terms  of  Congressmen  coterminous 
with  the  term  of  the  President  is  espe- 
cially devious  and  dangerous.  His  argu- 
ment— that  It  would  be  unfair  for 
half  of  the  Representatives  to  be  able  to 
run  with  the  President  and  the  other 
half  to  be  required  to  run  between 
presidential  elections — is  specious. 

The  only  purpose  for  the  coterminous 
terms  is  to  further  subordmate  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  domination  of  the  Presidency.  Al- 
ready we  have  drifted  or  have  been 
guided  too  far  toward  executive  control 
and  presidential  dictatorship.  The  leg- 
islative and  executive  branches,  with  the 
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Judicial,  were  constitutionally  ordained 
to  be,  and  should  be  kept,  strong  but  co- 
equal. If  Presidential  proposals  for  leg- 
islation &xe  valid  and  meritorious, 
approval  can  be  obtained  by  debate,  de- 
liberation, and  majority  vote  without 
political  manipulation  or  boss  politics. 

Such  coterminous  terms  would  encour- 
age ooattall  and  me-too  campaigns.  Such 
campaigns  would  resiilt  In  rubberstamp 
or  Xerox  Congresses,  slowly  but  certainly 
destroying  the  Independence  and  respon- 
slvenesi  of  the  Legislature.  A  logical 
extension  of  this  proposal  would  lead 
Inexorably  to  an  Impotent  Congress. 
Eventually  a  separate  election  for  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  would  not  be  neces- 
sary. Perhaps  the  next  step  would  be 
a  constitutional  amendment  requiring  all 
State  gubernatorial  and  State  legislative 
elections  to  be  held  concurrently  with 
the  presidential  election.  Think  this 
propoaaU  has  not  been  considered  by  the 
collectlvlsts  and  the  centralists? 

The  President's  argxmxent  is  contrary 
to  all  fact  and  experience.  In  all  States 
where  the  chief  executive's  4-year  term 
Is  equal  in  length  with  State  senators  or 
other  State  legislators,  the  latter  elec- 
tions are  staggered,  without  complaint 
that  some  run  with  the  Oovemor  and 
some  must  nm  without  the  Oovemor. 

The  Oovemor  and  President  should 
run  for  their  respective  chief  executive 
offices  and  the  individual  legislator 
should  run  for  his  own  office.  The  offices 
are  different — the  campaigns  should  be 
different  and  disassociated. 

We  should  discourage  coattalllng  rath- 
er than  Invite  a  practice  which  degrades 
legislators  and  diminishes  the  legislative 
function. 

If  a  4-year  term  must  be  adopted,  let 
us  preserve  as  much  power  and  recourse 
as  possible  to  the  electorate,  let  us  main- 
tain as  much  distinction  and  independ- 
ence as  possible  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  Let  us  at  least  stsigger  the 
congressional  elections  every  2  years. 


LEOISLATION    TO    CREATE    A    US. 
COMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mat- 
sunaqa).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Halpxxn]  Is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Committee  on  Hu- 
man Rights  in  order  to  prepare  for 
American  participation  in  the  forthcom- 
ing International  Year  for  Human 
Rights  in  1968. 

I  must  explain  at  the  outset  why  it  is 
important  to  act  during  this  session. 
We  need  an  official  body  which  will  have 
sufficient  time  to  plan  for  U.S.  partici- 
pation. Without  initiating  a  program 
well  before  the  start  of  1968,  the  UJ3.  role 
may  become  inconsequential  and  mean- 
ingless. 

This  legislation  is  in  furtherance  of  a 
recommendation  made  by  the  Committee 
on  Human  Rights,  which  issued  Its  report 
to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Cooperation  in  late  November 
of  last  year.    This  was  an  ad  hoc  body 


of  distinguished  private  citizens  which, 
together  with  other  committees,  was 
charged  with  flnding  means  to  develop 
better  international  cooperation  and 
understanding.  This  particular  group 
concentrated  on  the  field  of  human 
rights,  and  agreed  upon  many  steps 
which  the  United  States  could  and 
should  take  to  further  universal  respect 
for  the  rule  of  law. 

On  July  28,  1965,  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
adopted  a  resolution  setting  forth  a  pro- 
gram for  the  celebration  of  the  year  1968 
as  the  International  Year  for  Human 
Rights.  This  will  mark  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  that  great  world  covenant,  the 
Unlverssd  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
In  response  to  this  Initiative,  the  Inter- 
national Commission  of  Jurists,  head- 
quartered at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  is 
launching  a  world  campaign  for  human 
rights,  urging  that  national  sections  un- 
dertake organized  action  to  explore  the 
status  of  human  rights  and  recommend 
ways  to  strengthen  worldwide  ewiherence. 

Let  me  refer  briefly  to  the  proposal  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Human 
Rights  Committee: 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  has 
already  designated  1968,  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights,  as  International  Human  Rights  Year. 
Advance  planning  for  observance  of  this  year 
should  be  undertaken  now.  A  representative 
committee  needs  to  be  appointed  as  soon  as 
possible  to  carry  through  a  program  of  ac- 
tivity at  the  State,  local,  and  national  level. 
As  an  element  of  that  program.  It  would  be 
desirable  for  the  United  States  to  act  as  host 
to  one  or  more  United  Nations  human  rights 
seminars. 

We  Should  pursue  this  opportunity  to 
act  with  dispatch  in  insuring  that  the 
United  States  shall  be  found  wanting 
in  a  fresh  effort  to  strengthen  and 
broaden  the  application  of  recognized 
standards  of  himian  rights  around  the 
globe. 

My  bill  will  establish  a  committee  of  11 
members,  4  from  the  legislative  branch 
and  7  appointed  by  the  President  from 
private  life.  I  would  envisage  these  mem- 
bers as  reflective  of  all  sectors  of  Amer- 
ican Ufe,  and  additionally  endowed  with 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  field  of 
international  law. 

The  duties  of  the  committee  shall  be 
to  conduct  studies  and  formulate  plans 
for  U.S.  participation  in  Human  Rights 
Year,  1968.  To  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive, the  committee  Is  authorized  to  con- 
duct meetings  and  seminars,  and  seek 
the  cooperation  of  all  affected  depart- 
ments of  Government  for  the  submission 
of  a  final  report  to  the  President  not 
later  than  July  1967.  This  report  shaU 
represent  the  outcome  of  the  committee's 
examination  of  the  present  policies  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  human 
rights  and  what  we  can  do  to  perfect  our 
role.  The  report  shall  recommend  prac- 
tical steps  whereby  the  United  States  can 
most  effectively  participate  In  the  ob- 
servance of  International  Human  Rights 
Year. 

This  Nation,  despite  its  reluctance  to 
act  on  many  concrete  pending  Issues,  has 
always  stood  forthrightly  behind  the 
concept  of  universal  human  rights.  The 
principle  is  embodied  in  our  earliest  con- 


stitutional awakening.  It  pervades  all 
oiu'  codes  of  law.  In  brief,  without  the 
recognition  of  individual  or  human 
rights,  one  could  hardly  visualize  the 
United  States  as  she  has  progressed 
through  the  years. 

Internationally,  we  stand  for  peaceful 
progress  and  orderly  growth  in  a  turbu- 
lent  world.  We  have  rightly  underlined 
belief  In  law  and  order  as  the  outstand- 
ing element  of  a  more  peaceful  planet. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  most  underdevel- 
oped and  disadvantaged  societies,  in  the 
advance  toward  economic  betterment, 
will  experience  constant  disorder  and 
even  violent  upheaval  without  the  evo- 
lutionary growth  of  institutions  protec- 
tive of  fimdamental  human  freedoms. 
Development  is  a  double  theme,  which 
must  be  directed  at  both  material  and 
spiritual  fulfillment.  Without  efforts  to 
broaden  the  implementation  of  common- 
ly accepted  norms  of  individual  rights, 
we  are  likely  to  confront  more  ferment 
and  wasted  energies  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case. 

These  are  generalities,  and  I  am  sure 
we  can  point  to  several  exceptions.  The 
West  has,  regardless  of  colonial  repres- 
sion, wars,  and  brutality,  constructed  a 
tangible  but  often  subtle  system  of  in- 
ternational norms  of  conduct.  Since 
World  War  II,  we  have  been  observing 
the  promising  effort  to  broaden  the  ap- 
plication of  the  rule  of  law  to  individuals. 
Skeptics  say  this  will  only  break  down 
traditional  State  Jurisdictions,  and  in  so 
doing,  promote  confusion  and  chaos. 

I  must  admit  that  I  disagree.  We  may 
be  convulsed  by  temporary,  perhaps  vio- 
lent reactions.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
this  has  been  the  case.  Overwhelmingly, 
Western  European  governments  have  ac- 
cepted the  installment  of  rights  attribut- 
able directly  to  their  nationals,  and  have 
created  a  multilateral  court  to  guaran- 
tee and  effectuate  these  Inherent  rights. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  positive  exam- 
ple should  and  can  be  transplanted  to 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

As  for  the  United  States,  I  can  only 
visualize  her  role  as  a  leader  in  the  de- 
velopment of  global  adherence  to  human 
rights.  Singly  we  have  failed  on  several 
fronts  thus  far.  Pending  before  the 
Congress  are  numerous  international 
conventions  which  aim  at  insuring  mini- 
mum universal  rights  clearly  prescribed 
imder  our  own  statutes.  Americans  can 
no  longer  blind  themselves  to  the  real 
advantages  of  these  multilateral  con- 
tracts, conceived  as  Instruments,  how- 
ever Imperfect,  to  instill  a  respect  and 
observance  of  fundamental  rights. 

The  work  of  this  new  committee  will 
hopefully  clarify  our  perspective  and  re- 
move old,  tired  myths  and  unfounded 
fears  about  alleged  foreign  interference 
in  U.S.  domestic  affairs.  The  United 
States  must  play  a  prominent  role  in 
a  worldwide  endeavor  to  enhance  the 
worth  and  importance  of  the  individual 
person  before  the  law  and  his  govern- 
ment; we  must  seize  the  occasion  to 
launch  fresh  initiatives  in  the  vital  area 
of  universal,  humtm  rights.  Nothing  less 
will  suffice  from  a  nation  whose  institu- 
tional framework  stems  directly  from  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  endowed 
with    recognized    personal    safegiianls 
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which  the   law,   written   or   imwritten 
upholds. 

I  fervently  urge  that  the  Congress  act 
resolutely  on  this  legislation.  It  Is  re- 
quired to  make  our  observance  of  Inter- 
national Human  Rights  Year  an  effective 
and  constructive  effort.  To  shirk  this 
responsibility,  to  respond  without  faith 
and  Innovation,  would  be  a  disservice  to 
mankind  and  crush  the  hopes  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  for 
whom  the  concept  of  human  rights  Is  not 
simply  an.  idle  dream,  but  a  relentless 
and  purposeful  search  for  a  better  world. 


A  REPLY  TO  CRITICS  OP  CEUCAGO'S 
ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chica- 
go's antipoverty  program  is  under  attack 
for  a  strange  reason — having  courage  in 
its  own  convictions. 

Those  who  would  have  Chicago's  pro- 
gram, yes,  even  the  Nation's  program, 
die  in  its  infancy  are  throwing  charges 
around  like  a  farmer  scattering  grain  to 
his  chickens. 

They  can  have  only  one  reason.  They 
do  not  wish  the  war  on  poverty  to  work. 
They  do  not  wish  to  see  a  great  program, 
fostered  In  a  great  time  of  American  iils- 
tory,  reach  its  goal — a  real  opportimity 
to  every  citizen. 

My  colleagues  who  attack  Chicago's 
program  remind  me  of  an  illustrious  ball- 
player, George  Case,  who  stole  bases  for 
the  Washington  Senators  several  years 
ago.  Case  liked  to  kick  up  a  lot  of  dust 
while  the  pitcher  was  beginning  his  mo- 
tion. This  was  partly  to  create  a  diver- 
sion so  the  pitcher  would  mess  up  his 
delivery  and  partially  a  way  to  put  a 
cloud  of  dust  in  front  of  his  feet  which 
already  were  beginning  to  move  toward 
second  base. 

These  current  pronouncements  are  not 
much  different.  The  attacks  are  meant 
to  obscure,  to  hide  the  real  Intent  of 
sabotaging  the  program  and  also  to  hide 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Chicago 
Committee  on  Urban  Opportunity  which 
oversees  Chicago's  program. 

For,  while  these  sneak  attacks  have 
been  taking  place,  Chicago  has  put  into 
operation  the  most  forward-looking  anti- 
poverty  program  in  the  United  States — a 
program  that  must  survive  the  crossfire 
of  those  who  are  out  to  ruin  it  and  those 
who  are  out  to  use  it  as  a  stepplngstone 
to  controlling  the  less  fortunate  among 
us. 

Let  me  run  through  just  a  few  of  Chi- 
cago's accomplishments. 

The  first  grants  announced  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Included  a  program  devel- 
opment grant  to  Chicago.  But  Chicago 
bad  not  waited  for  the  Federal  Govem- 
nient  to  pay  the  way.  Chicago  had 
moved  ahead.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Chi- 
cago began  organizing  Its  own  war  on 
poverty  before  there  was  even  any  mem- 
tton  of  such  action  at  the  Federal  level. 

In  a  fashion  that  Is  only  too  typical  of 
now  a  dynamic  city,  led  by  its  dynamic 
mayor,  Richard  J.  Daley,  can  mobilize 
its  resources,  a  group  of  leading  Chicago- 


ans  from  all  interests  and  points  of  view 
were  ready  for  action  when  they  met  in 
April  of  1964  to  help  prepare  recom- 
mendations for  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  then  under  discussion  in  Wash- 
ington. 

That  committee  later  became  the  basis 
for  the  Chicago  Committee  on  Urban  Op- 
portunity. 

As  its  executive  director,  Mayor  Daley 
chose  the  able  director  of  research  and 
statistics  of  the  Cook  County  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  Dr.  Deton  J.  Brooks, 
Jr.,  a  man  who  had  authored  a  nation- 
ally known  study  of  literacy  levels  among 
able-bodied  relief  recipients  in  the 
Woodlawn  area. 

Dr.  Brooks,  together  with  a  loaned  staff 
contributed  without  cost  by  various  pri- 
vate and  public  £igencies  represented  on 
the  conunittee,  put  together  the  Chicago 
plan.  These  j>eople  did  not  wait  for  Fed- 
eral grants  to  hire  a  staff;  the  agencies 
loaned  the  staff  members  to  the  com- 
mittee because  we  in  Chicago  sensed  the 
spirit  of  urgency  which  President  John- 
son ascribed  to  his  antipoverty  program. 

Twenty-three  persons  comprised  this 
staff  and  they  often  worked  80  or  90 
hours  a  week  so  that  when  Federal  funds 
ultimately  did  become  available,  Chicago 
would  be  ready  with  the  best  program 
in  the  Nation.   And  it  was. 

That  is  the  background.  Let  us  look 
at  the  months  since. 

While  other  cities  have  been  stymied 
by  obstructionists  and  those  politically 
motivated,  Chicago  has — 

Activated  the  biggest,  most  compre- 
hensive Head  Start  program  per  capita 
in  the  Nation.  Even  Chicago's  most 
partisan  critics  cannot  deny  that  our 
Head  Start  program  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  America; 

Started  the  biggest,  most  comprehen- 
sive, Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program 
in  the  Nation; 

Opened  seven  fully  operating  neigh- 
borhood centers  in  poverty  communities; 

Provided  new  and  dignified  opportiml- 
ties  to  more  than  650  residents  of  those 
communities  who  have  been  hired  to 
forin  the  nucleus  of  the  Chicago  com- 
mittee's staff.  Mind  you,  each  of  these 
650  people  who  make  up  the  bulk  of  per- 
sonnel in  the  seven  neighborhood  centers 
must  actually  live  In  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  center  they  serve. 
How  much  more  "maximum  feasible  par- 
ticipation of  residents  of  the  areas  and 
members  of  groups  to  be  served"  can  you 
get? 

Had  funded  and  begun  a  wider  range 
and  larger  number  of  community  action 
programs — 31  in  all — than  any  other 
community  action  agency  in  the  coun- 
try; 

Contracted  with  more  than  80  pri- 
vate and  public  agencies  and  institu- 
tions in  Chicago  to  actually  run  com- 
munity action  programs; 

Established,  through  neighborhood  or- 
ganizations, more  than  50  community- 
based  and  community-operated  service 
programs. 

All  of  these  programs  are  actually  in 
operation  and  producing  imposing  re- 
sults by  getting  people  off  the  relief  rolls 
and  putting  them  to  work  with  dignity 
and  confidence.    These  are  not  plans  or 


blueprints — they  are  now  in  full  opera- 
tion. 

These  impressive  achievements  are 
proof  in  themselves  that  Chicago  has  fol- 
lowed its  traditional  "go"  spirit  while 
others  have  either  been  mired  in  bicker- 
ing or  victimized  by  the  backbiting  of 
the  critics.  And  we  in  Chicago  do  not 
intend  to  turn  away  from  these  successes 
Just  because  a  handful  of  politically  moti- 
vated critics  want  to  play  politics  with 
the  unfortunate  of  our  society. 

There  is  a  key  to  Chicago's  program 
which  far  outweighs  those  statistics.  In 
a  word,  it  is  "people." 

Chicago's  program,  despite  the  unin- 
formed allegations  of  those  who  would 
make  an  election-year  issue  of  people's 
misfortune,  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
people,  all  people,  are  the  foundation  of 
any  program  designed  to  increase  oppor- 
tunities and  eliminate  ipoverty. 

In  Chicago,  it  is  people,  neighborhood 
residents,  for  whom  this  program  was 
meant.  It  is  people,  neighborhood  peo- 
ple, who  have  helped  in  its  design.  It 
is  people,  neighborhood  people,  who  man 
the  frontlines.  It  is  people,  neighbor- 
hood people,  who  are  its  only  bene- 
ficiaries. 

People,  yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  key- 
stone of  our  antipoverty  program  in  Chi- 
cago. 

I  wish  these  press-conference  heroes 
who  attack  Chicago's  program  would 
come  with  me  to  a  meeting  in  the  Wood- 
lawn  Urban  Progress  Center  on  Chicago's 
South  Side  and  watch  Mrs.  Abner  Wil- 
liams, a  housewife  and  longtime  Wood- 
lawn  resident,  working  with  her  fellow 
residents.  Mrs.  Williams,  the  mother  of 
11  children  and  grandmother  of  12.  is  the 
wife  of  a  man  who  labors  in  a  steel 
mill  for  his  livelihood.  Mrs.  Williams 
is  not  a  polished  parliamentarian.  Mrs. 
Williams  is  a  fine  lady  who  has  put  her 
conviction  that  the  p>oor  can  help  them- 
selves into  indisputable  practice.  She 
has  committed  herself  to  making  Wood- 
lawn  and  Chicago  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live.  She  is  not  out  on  the  press 
conference  trail  making  impassioned, 
albeit,  demagogic  speeches. 

Mrs.  Williams  shares  her  time  between 
her  family  and  her  civic  work  because 
she  knows  firsthand  the  problems  in- 
volved in  fighting  poverty.  Her  husband 
Is  fortunate  to  have  a  job.  But  with  11 
children,  she  knows  how  far  a  dollar  can 
stretch.  More  important,  she  knows  the 
hardships  of  her  less  fortunate  neigh- 
bors who  have  no  jobs. 

The  people  of  Woodlawn  are  acting  to- 
gether to  make  Chicago's  program  best 
for  them,  just  as  the  people  who  form  the 
advisory  councils  in  Lawndale  and  Up- 
town, on  Chicago's  Near  West  Side;  In 
Englewood  and  In  Grand  Boulevard - 
Oakwood;  all  working  together  for  a 
better  tomorrow. 

In  these  centers  there  are  neighbor- 
hood people  who  not  only  know  first- 
hand the  problem,  but  who  care;  and 
the  confidence  felt  by  their  fellow  neigh- 
borhood residents  shows  in  the  niunbers 
who  have  gone  to  these  centers  since 
the  first  one  opened  on  Lincoln's  birth- 
day last  year. 

More  than  164.050  people  have  come 
to  these  neighborhood  centers.    Another 
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121J09  famllleB  h«ve  been  vlalted  In  their 
homes  by  conununlty  representatives  of 
the  centers.  The  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  reached  nearly  10,000  poverty 
youths  this  last  summer.  The  Head 
Start  and  preschool  programs  served 
more  than  27.000  youngsters.  This  past 
summer,  the  committee  ran  a  day-care 
program  for  more  10,000  young  boys  and 
girls  between  the  ages  of  6  and  15  who 
were  Introduced  for  the  first  time  In  their 
lives  to  the  fact  that  opportunity  does 
Indeed  lie  ahead  for  them  with  proper 
education. 

The  younger  children  were  introduced 
to  the  exciting  mystery  of  school  and  the 
older  children  were  given  extended  tu- 
toring In  vocational  education  and  Job 
<H>Portunltles. 

People — Let  me  tell  you  about  Chicago 
people — like  the  17  Lawndale  residents 
who  are  the  special  advisory  board  to  a 
Job  development  program  on  the  West 
Side  that  already  has  meant  new  hope 
and  a  chance  for  dignity  for  150  formerly 
unemployed  men. 

The  program  Is  called  Lawndale  for 
Better  Jobs — Its  sponsors  and  board  caU 
It  L3.J.  It  was  originally  proposed  as 
a  local  program  to  be  sponsored  by  a 
dtywide  organization  of  considerable 
prominence  In  the  city. 

It  came  up  for  discussion  through  the 
advisory  council  for  the  Lawndale  cen- 
ter where  local  people  voted  their  feel- 
ings. When  the  dtywide  steering  com- 
mittee was  proposed.  It  was  stopped. 
"A  good  program,  but  why  do  we  need 
a  dtywide  agency  to  run  a  local  pro- 
gram? Can't  we  have  a  local  agency? 
Doesnt  community  action  mean  local 
Initiative?" 

The  Job  development  proposal  went 
back  to  the  advisory  council.  The  local 
church  pastor  who  had  originated  the 
Idea  called  together  a  group  of  West  Side 
leaders.  They  formed  a  resident  board 
composed  entirely  of  community  people. 
Hie  people  applied  for  a  grant  from  the 
Chicago  committee.  The  committee  ap- 
proved It  Immediately  and  paid  for  It  out 
of  center  funds  set  aside  for  the  exduslve 
use  of  neighborhood  advisory  councils. 
This  already  very  successful  operation  is 
meeting  with  even  greater  success  be- 
cause of  the  keen  Interest  shown  by  all 
the  people  In  the  Immediate  community 
to  wanting  to  help  thdr  less  fortunate 
neighbors. 

Local  residents  were  hired  to  help 
reach  the  unemployed.  They  did  not  sit 
around  to  an  office.  One  lady  regularly 
goes  around  to  the  pool  halls  and  directs 
the  men  toto  the  office  for  Interviews. 
Other  local  residents  spend  their  time 
to  working  with  local  employers,  some  of 
whom  have  never  hired  Negroes  before, 
to  getting  Jobs  lined  up;  opening  new 
▼Istas  of  opportunity  for  the  chronically 
unemployed.  Yes.  Mr,  Speaker,  bringing 
a  new  sense  of  direction  and  dignity  to 
people  whose  only  lot  heretofore  was  re- 
lying on  a  public  handout  for  their 
meager  existence. 

As  of  last  Monday,  January  17,  only  5 
months  after  the  local  board  went  Into 
operation.  It  had  placed  150— that  Is 
right.  150— formerly  unemployed  Utwn- 
dale  men  toto  Jobs,  and  not  $IM  per 
hour  Jobs,  but  $2.50  and  $3.25  per  horn- 


Jobs  that  will  let  these  men  support 
their  families,  contribute  to  their  city, 
and  leave  the  public  dole  behind  them. 
This  Is  one  example  of  community  action 
Is  saving  the  taxpayers  of  Cook  County 
more  than  $500,000  a  year  In  welfare 
costs  alone,  not  to  mention  the  Incalcu- 
lable human  value  tovolved  In  giving 
these  Individuals  a  new  sense  of  dignity 
and  self-respect. 

That  is  people.  No  press  conferences. 
No  handouts.   Just  people. 

I  recently  talked  to  a  man  who  had 
been  unemployed  several  years  and  who 
has  now  been  trained  as  a  chef  under 
this  program.  He  and  his  wife  have 
three  children.  I  asked  him  how  It  feels 
to  be  working  again  and  he  replied, 
"Mister,  you  don't  know  what  it  feels 
like  to  come  home  from  work  and  be 
greeted  by  your  kids  as  a  proud  worker 
instead  of  a  broke  reliefer," 

I  ask  the  critics  of  this  program,  here 
and  now.  how  do  you  measure  the  human 
value  of  this  one  American's  experience? 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  remarkable 
experience  in  the  Neighborhood  Youths 
Corps  this  summer.  The  Chicago  Board 
of  Education  had  4,100  youths  in  Its 
Neighborhood  Youths  Corps  program. 
At  the  close  of  the  program,  the  board 
sent  questionnaires  to  these  boys  and 
girls,  A  check  of  these  trainees  after 
the  opening  of  school  In  September 
showed  that  all  but  37  of  the  3,600  that 
responded  had  returned  to  continue  their 
education.  The  normal  dropout  rate  for 
youngsters  from  these  areas  would  have 
produced  400  dropouts,  not  37.  This 
amazing  reduction  in  the  dropout  rate 
has  been  attributed  to  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps. 

Yes.  Mr,  Speaker,  363  more  Chicago 
youngsters  took  another  step  toward  a 
decent  future. 

Then  there  Is  Oene  Gallagher,  the 
supervisor  of  landscaping  for  the  Chicago 
Park  District's  West  Side  operations. 
He  has  been  reading  the  want  ads  and 
placing  tree  trimmers  and  landscape 
aids  whom  his  department  has  trained 
under  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  to 
Jobs  with  private  landscape  firms  and 
suburban  towns.  The  first  group  of  five 
were  hired  by  the  city  of  Evanston  at 
$407  a  month  with  guaranteed  raises  to 
$495  the  first  year. 

Can  our  self-styled  critics  deny  that 
this  is  a  most  significant  advancement 
for  a  group  of  dropouts  who  only  months 
before  were  stuck  in  a  neighborhood 
which  produced  gangs  with  names  like 
the  Egyptian  Cobras  and  the  Vice  Lords? 

That  Is  people.  Mr,  Speaker,  and  they 
are  the  heart  of  the  Chicago  program 
which  some  have  tried  to  tear  down. 

If  you  add  up  all  the  people  who  have 
been  touched  this  first  14  months  by  some 
phase  of  the  Chicago  program,  you  get 
more  than  300.000  separate  individuals. 

And  while  the  people  for  whom  the 
program  was  designed  use  it  to  help 
themselves,  another  change — far  more 
subtle  than  a  Job  placement  order — Is 
coming  over  Chicago,  Those  who  &Te 
calling  out  for  the  tools  to  help  them- 
selves are  dlscovertog  that  government — 
that  Institution  of  freedom  which  free- 
men hold  so  dear — does  have  an  interest 
to  them  and  really  means  what  it  says 
about  providtog  opportunity  to  all. 


A  further  subtle  change  Is  coming  over 
Chicago,  too.  It  is  a  change  on  the  part 
of  men  and  women  whose  support  is  nec- 
essary to  the  success  of  the  program— 
the  homeowner,  the  man  who  has  had 
the  opportunity  and  has  used  it  to  Uft 
himself  up.  These  fine  men  tuid  women, 
who  form  so  vital  a  part  of  Chicago's 
Imposing  history,  have  discovered  that 
the  urban  opportunity  program  Is  mak- 
ing all  of  Chicago  a  better  place  for  all 
Chlcagoans, 

For  the  war  against  poverty  to  Chicago 
Is  a  massive  effort  touchtog  many  facets 
of  our  society. 

Chicago  was  among  the  first  to  form 
a  Small  Business  Development  Corp,  to 
help  struggltog  bustoessmen  become  a 
part  of  the  economy.  More  than  83 
loans  have  been  granted  through  the 
Small  Busmess  Administration  under 
title  rv  of  the  act.  They  range  from 
$20,000  for  one  business  to  $750  loaned  to 
a  lady  who  was  starting  a  cleaning  serv- 
ice in  a  large  apartment  complex  and 
who  wanted  to  create  emplojonent  for 
several  more  women  by  expanding  dry 
cleaning  facilities. 

Admittedly,  the  program  has  not  been 
without  its  headaches.  It  has  had  a  few 
lumps  here  and  there.  And  it  will  con- 
ttoue  to  have  them.  When  we  were  de- 
batmg  this  legislation,  we  all  agreed  a 
massive  effort  of  this  type  would  have  Its 
shortcomings.  We  in  Chicago  readily 
admit  the  program  needs  constant  sur- 
veillance and  Improvement,  but  I  sub- 
mit here  today  Chicago  need  apologize 
to  no  one  for  Its  outstandtog  effort  be- 
cause people  continue  to  be  our  most 
serious  concern. 

People  like  the  mother  who  came  Into 
the  South  Parkway  Urban  Progress  Cen- 
ter crytog  because  her  mentally  retarded 
child  had  moved  away  from  the  wtadow 
through  which  he  had  stared  Impassively 
day  by  day  for  more  than  3  years  and 
had  begim  talking  with  his  brothers  and 
sisters  after  orUy  short  weeks  in  a  diag- 
nostic center  for  the  mentally  retarded 
operated  in  the  center  by  the  Chicago 
Association  for  Retarded  Children, 

Do  our  critics  want  to  close  their  eyes 
to  this  project?  This  concern  with  the 
problems  of  mental  retardation  gives  me 
BlIx  opportunity  to  discuss  another  facet 
of  Chicago's  antlpoverty  program.  The 
program  for  retarded  children  was  ex- 
panded after  commimJty  representatives 
began  telltog  our  neighborhood  center 
directors  about  large  niunbers  of  men- 
tally retarded  children  hidden  away  In 
their  homes,  to  their  communities,  un- 
touched by  anyone  or  any  Institution, 
These  children  were  hidden  away  in  the 
darkness  of  complete  ignorance  during 
their  entire  young  lifetimes.  It  was 
through  the  magnificent  efforts  of  the 
community  workers,  neighborhood  peo- 
ple, hired  from  among  the  unemployed 
and  the  underemployed,  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  our  neighborhood  centers  that 
himdreds  of  young  victims  of  retardation 
were  located  and  given  a  helping  hand. 
Today,  the  antlretardatlon  program 
stands  as  a  beacon  of  new  hope  for  par- 
ents who  too  often  kept  their  retarded 
children  from  society  because  they  did 
not  know  where  to  turn  for  help. 

It  was  these  same  commimlty  repre- 
sentatives who,  along  with  teachers  from 
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the  schools,  rang  doorbells  and  climbed 
stairs  to  recruit  19.000  yoimgsters  for 
Head  Start  to  only  10  days.  It  Is  these 
same  community  representatives  who  will 
stay  up  long  toto  the  night  with  a  mother 
whose  son  has  been  lost  while  others  help 
police  to  find  the  boy.  It  is  neighbor 
helping  neighbor,  showtog  him  that  Chi- 
cago cares  about  every  stogie  one  of  Its 
residents. 

While  others  were  debating  and  fight- 
ing about  who  shall  control  the  program 
in  other  parts  of  our  Nation.  Chicago 
acted — decisively  and  with  a  stogie  pur- 
pose— to  get  families  out  of  poverty  and 
into  the  stream  of  America's  economy  as 
proud  citizens. 

It  formed  its  neighborhood  councils 
which  have  complete  autonomy  except 
for  the  guidelines  laid  down  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  What  has 
been  an  honest  misunderstanding  among 
people  trytog  to  gxilde  their  ovm  destiny 
in  their  own  neighborhoods  to  this  war 
on  poverty  has  too  often  been  interpreted 
by  our  critics  as  a  weakness  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  very  fact  that  there  has  been  some 
turmoil  in  discussion  of  which  programs 
are  best  to  meet  the  particular  purposes 
of  each  community  constitutes  the  best 
proof  how  totally  unfounded  are  our 
critics'  charges  that  somehow  this  entire 
program  Is  ruled  and  domtoated  by  the 
political  structure  of  Chicago. 

It  is  in  the  diversity  of  optoion  ex- 
pressed day  in  and  day  out  in  the  neigh- 
borhood councils  that  we  ftod  the  great- 
est vigor  to  Chicago's  antipoverty  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  make  loose  charges 
of  political  domination.  But  let  those 
who  would  make  these  charges  document 
them  with  an  iota  of  proof.  So  far,  all 
we  have  heard  have  been  hollow  charges. 

The  fact  that  this  program  Is  movtog 
forward  and  that  more  than  300.000  Chi- 
cago residents  have,  In  one  way  or  an- 
other, been  affected  by  this  program, 
proves  the  complete  fallacy  of  those  who 
would  want  to  impede  Its  progress  with 
specious  charges  of  political  domination. 

Make  no  mistake,  the  responsible 
elected  officials  of  Chicago,  starting  with 
our  mayor,  play  a  full  role  to  the  develop- 
ment and  administration  of  this  program 
and  that  is  the  way  It  should  be. 

No  man  has  shown  a  deeper  personal 
concern  for  the  plight  of  Chicago's  poor 
than  Richard  Daley,  His  personal  in- 
volvement toward  successful  administra- 
tion of  the  entire  antlpoverty  program  Is 
but  another  reason  why  he  Is  today  ac- 
claimed America's  most  accomplished 
municipal  administrator. 

The  critics  of  Chicago  to  this  Cham- 
ber would  have  us  allocate  antlpoverty 
funds  to  a  manner  which  provides  vir- 
tually no  control  over  accounttog. 
What  a  cynical  contradiction  this  con- 
stitutes, for  these  are  the  very  same 
people  who,  day  to  and  day  out,  make 
great  speeches  here  in  the  Congress 
about  how  every  stogie  dollar  of  the 
American  taxpayers'  money  must  be  ac- 
counted for. 

The  city  of  Chicago  has  taken  every 
step  to  assure  "maximum  feasible  par- 
ticipation of  residents  of  the  areas  and 


members  of  groups  to  be  served"  to  the 
development  and  administration  of  the 
antlpoverty  program. 

But  It  would  be  a  distortion  of  our  re- 
sponsibility and  a  breach  of  trust  with 
the  taxpayers  If  the  responsible  elected 
officials  were  to  abandon  their  responsi- 
bility to  the  overall  administration  of 
these  programs. 

I  submit  here  that  those  who  have 
tried  to  create  the  Impression  that  the 
antlpoverty  program  to  Chicago  Is  either 
politically  dominated  or  does  not  con- 
tato  a  voice  for  the  poor  are  torturing 
the  truth  and  are  todeed  strangers  to 
the  facts. 

During  1965,  Cook  County  Welfare 
Director  Raymond  Hllllard  was  able  to 
place  more  than  12,500  persons  to  Jobs 
through  his  Impressive  rehabilitation 
service.  Another  600  so-called  hard- 
core unemployed — people  once  consid- 
ered imemployable  and  desttoed  to  re- 
main on  the  public  dole  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives — are  today  gatofully  em- 
ployed through  special  training  pro- 
grams also  fiimnced  by  Chicago's  antl- 
poverty program. 

Only  yesterday,  Hllllard  announced  to 
Chicago  that  aid  to  dependent  children 
recipients  decreased  by  12,3  percent  in 
December  over  the  peak  period  to  May 
of  1962.  For  the  fourth  month  to  a  row, 
Chicago's  aid  to  dependent  children  rolls 
decreased — with  a  reduction  of  1,254 
persons  in  December  alone. 

Let  our  critics  be  remtoded  that  this 
reduction  In  our  relief  rolls  to  Chicago 
Is  a  sharp  reversal  of  the  usual  upward 
trend  during  winter  months. 

I  am  aware  that  we  are  to  oiu-  sixth 
consecutive  year  of  prosperity  and  labor 
demands  certainly  affect  relief  rolls. 
But  let  me  remind  you  that  we  had  pros- 
perity before  and  still  faced  the  paradox 
of  large  numbers  of  imemployed  simply 
because  they  lacked  trahitog  for  em- 
ployment. 

Perhaps  the  best  appraisal  of  Chi- 
cago's antlpoverty  program  was  voiced 
the  other  day  by  a  Brandels  University 
professor  who  was  to  Chicago  to  study 
our  program.    He  wrote : 

The  more  we  see  of  programs  around  the 
country,  the  better  are  we  Impressed  with 
Chicago's  performance. 

We  will  let  our  critics  gallop  all  over 
the  truth,  but  we  to  Chicago  are  staking 
our  reputation  on  our  record  of  achieve- 
ment and  that  record  will  clearly  show — 
and  mind  you,  I  say  this  with  no  fear  or 
reservation — that  Chicago  wUl  be  the 
first  major  city  of  America  to  wipe  out 
poverty. 

In  a  fashion  that  Is  only  too  typical  of 
how  a  dynamic  city,  led  by  Is  dynamic 
mayor,  Richard  J.  Daley,  can  mobilize  its 
resources,  a  group  of  leading  Chlcagoans 
from  all  Interests  and  points  of  view  were 
ready  for  action  when  they  met  In  April 
of  1964  to  help  prepare  recommendations 
for  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  then 
under  discussion  in  Washington. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI,  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Chicago. 

Mr,  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from 


Illinois  for  yieldmg  and  I  wish  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  IlUnois 
[Mr,  PuciNSKi]  for  the  outstanding  job 
which  he  is  doing  in  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  PuciNSKi]  has  always  been  an 
outstanding  citizen  of  our  community 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late him  again,  because  the  mayor  of 
Chicago,  the  people  of  Chicago,  and 
those  who  are  interested  to  doing  some- 
thing for  the  poor  of  Chicago  have  or- 
ganized an  effective  program  and  are 
doing  a  good  job. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Chicago  [Mr,  AnnunzioI,  who 
represents  a  district  including  the  center 
core  of  the  city  and  which  has  many  of 
the  antipoverty  programs  operating.  I 
congratulate  him  for  the  great  contribu- 
tion that  the  gentleman  has  made  to- 
ward the  success  of  the  Chicago  anti- 
poverty  program. 

Mr.  McCORMACK,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  It  Is  a  privilege  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  this 
House  of  Representatives,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormackI 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
feel  it  Is  about  time  that  we  focused  Into 
proper  light  the  position  of  the  Republi- 
can leadership  on  "guns  or  butter." 

Mr.  Speaker,  whenever  they  are  op- 
posed to  progressive  legislation,  they 
always  try  to  sloganize  and  create  a 
slogan.  Way  back  in  the  days  when  we 
were  trying  to  put  through  social  secu- 
rity, they  tried  to  defeat  it  with  slogans; 
minimum  wage  slogans,  also. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
not  deceived  by  that.  The  American 
people  have  a  lot  of  good  commonsense. 
They  want  something  more  than  a  slogan 
hurled  at  them,  such  as  "guns  and 
butter." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  p>eople 
know  that  President  Johnson  has  har- 
monized the  situation,  where  we  now 
protect  effectively  freedom's  toterests  to 
the  world  and  yet  go  ahead  with  a  pro- 
gressive America,  on  her  onward  and  up- 
ward journey  toward  a  better  life  for  the 
people  of  our  country. 

So,  Mr,  Speaker,  without  gotog  further 
Into  detail,  I  suggest  that  my  Republican 
friends  appotot  a  commission  of  Repub- 
licans to  try  and  develop  a  better  slogan. 

Mr,  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Speaker  of  this  Hous« 
for  his  excellent  observation  and  I  cer- 
tatoly  wish  to  associate  myself  with  his 
observations, 

Mr,  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
which  developed  and  helped  develop  this 
antlpoverty  program,  I  share  with  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  feeling  that  our  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  who  have  been  so 
critical  of  this  program,  su-e  really,  as  I 
said  earlier  today,  like  the  farmer  scat- 
tering grato  to  his  chickens. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  th« 
gentleman  yldd  to  me? 
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Mr.  PUCIN8KI.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  ylelcTto  the  gentleman  from  Wlscoii- 
iln  In  jiist  one  moment.  However,  I 
would  like  to  complete  my  statement. 

Vi.  LAIRD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
statement  made  by  our  distinguished 

Speaker.       

Mr.  PUCmSKL  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr,  LAIRD.  First.  I  would  like  to  say. 
as  the  Representative  of  the  district  that 
prodi^ees  more  milk  than  any  other  dis- 
trict in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
agree  with  the  distinguished  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  like  the  term 
"guns  or  butter."  I  would  rather  refer 
to  it  as  "rifles  or  ruffles." 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  per  capita  sales  of 
butter  have  been  dropping  during  the 
past  20  years.  I  like  to  keep  the  sales 
of  butter  up  as  much  as  possible  be- 
cause such  sales  affect  the  income  of  a 
great  many  of  my  constituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  am  sure  the 
distinguished  Speaker  will  not  hear  me 
referring  to  this  as  a  choice  between 
"guns  and  butter." 

On  the  serious  side.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  state  that  the  matter  which 
concerns  those  of  us  on  the  minority 
side  most — and  particularly  those  who 
serve  on  the  Defense  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations — is  the 
fact  that  the  administration  has  been  less 
than  candid  with  us  In  respect  to  the 
total  defense  commitment  and  the  total 
funding  that  is  necessary  for  our  south- 
east Asia  commitment. 

Let  me  make  this  statement.  Back  in 
June  when  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  that  our  defense  budget  for  1966 
was  underestimated  so  far  as  Vietnam 
was  concerned,  a  letter  from  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  was  used  which  im- 
plied that  I  did  not  know  what  I  was 
talking  about  and  that  there  was  suf- 
ficient funding  in  the  1966  budget  for  the 
defense  commitments  of  this  country  for 
the  next  13  months. 

That  letter  was  written  to  the  distin- 
guished chahman  of  the  ApproprlaUons 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  MahowI.  I  would  like  to  quote  frwn 
that  letter.    The  Secretary  said: 

To  ■ummartze.  the  fiscal  year  1986  defense 
budgvt  requaat  now  before  the  Congresa 
would  proTlde  aU  the  funda  we  need  at  this 
tun*  to  continue  the  strengthening  of  o\ir 
OTvall  mlUtaxy  posture  and  to  carry  out 
what*T«r  comtMt  operatlona  oui  forces  are 
oaUed  upon  to  perforin  during  the  next  13 
montha. 

Mr.  Speaker,  subsequent  events  have 
proven  I  was  correct.  During  the  hear- 
jPP  on  the  1966  defense  bUl.  it  was 
Vtonsx  that  there  was  not  sufQcient  fund- 
ing provided  in  the  orginal  1966  budget. 
You  have  seen  what  has  happened. 
Pint,  we  had  a  supplemental  for  $700 
million  for  1965.  Then  we  had  a  sup- 
I»leinental  in  the  form  of  a  budget  amend- 
ment for  $1,700  million.  Just  a  week 
MO  we  had  another  1966  supplemental 
far|12.7  billion.  I  want  the  genU«nan 
n«n  Illinois  to  know  contrary  to  what 
Secretary  McNamara  said  last  night  that 
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there  will  be  another  supplemental  sub- 
mitted for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  This  fourth  supplemental 
request  will  be  in  excess  of  $1  billion  even 
to  get  through  1966.  All  funds  needed 
for  military  pay  and  allowances  for  the 
rest  of  this  fiscal  year  were  not  Included 
in  the  $12.7  billion  defense  supplemental 
request  last  week. 

Mr.PUCINSKI.  Yes,  that  Is  true.  We 
may  have  more  supplemental  budgets  be- 
cause this  Nation  Is  committed  to  the 
defense  of  freedom. 

President  Johnson  in  his  candid  mes- 
sage right  here  in  the  Chamber  2  weeks 
ago  said  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
come  before  the  American  people  again 
and  again  If  that  is  what  it  will  take  to 
save  freedom  for  tills  country  and  the 
world. 

Mr.  LAIRD,  That  Is  the  very  point  I 
want  to  make  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  helping  me  Immeasurably  in 
making  this  point. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  In  a  moment.  The  gentle- 
man Is  obscuring  one  fact,  that  when 
Secretary  McNamara  came  before  his 
committee  last  year,  we  had.  I  believe. 
80.000  men  In  Vietnam  and  we  had  every 
hope  of  containing  the  Vletcong.  But 
this  li  a  crude,  bitter,  dirty  war  and  the 
Secretary  has  been  honest  with  the 
American  people,  and  as  the  needs  for 
the  defense  of  freedom  Increase,  the  Sec- 
retary has  had  to.  of  course,  Increase 
the  budget.  But  the  gentleman  obscures 
completely  the  fact  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  yesterday  said  that  if  we 
did  not  have  a  war  In  Vietnam,  this  ad- 
ministration would,  for  the  first  time  In 
a  decade,  produce  a  $4 '/a  billion  surplus 
In  the  budget. 

So  you  have  to  make  your  decision 
Do  you  want  savings  and  slavery?  Or 
do  you  want  to  stand  up  with  the  rest  of 
America  and  pay  for  freedom? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  gentleman  Is  not 
implying  in  any  way  that  as  a  member 
of  the  defense  committee  I  have  not  gone 
along  with  adequate  funding  of  the  com- 
mitment that  has  been  made  by  our 
President  and  our  country  as  far  as  Viet- 
nam is  concerned,  I  would  hope. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  as  our 
commitment  escalates  In  this  area,  it  Is 
most  Important  that  the  American  peo- 
ple understand  fully  the  costs  Involved 
I  believe  they  are  willing  to  make  sacri- 
fices but  must  understand  fully  the  situ- 
ation and  our  short-term  alms  and  long- 
term  objectives. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Of  course,  they  are. 
Mr.  LAIRD.  As  I  say.  I  believe  the 
people  of  America  are  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  In  order  to  cover  the  costs  of 
national  security  and  defense  that  this 
country  must  incur.  But  I  think  we  are 
not  putting  all  our  fiscal  cards  on  the 
table  face  up  so  that  they  can  understand 
that  there  are  dlflScult  decisions  which 
must  be  made,  with  the  language  which 
Is  used  in  the  budget  message,  which  says 
that  as  these  defense  needs  come  before 
us,  additional  requests  will  be  made. 
The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  we 
should  allow  for  these  contingencies  be- 
cause I  am  sure  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  of  the  House  knows  full  well  that  It 


may  be  necessary  for  the  President  u 
our  Commander  hi  Chief  to  stiU  further 
escalate  the  operations  of  the  U.S.  forces 
in  this  area  of  the  world,  and  there  was 
not  sufficient  funding  for  that  escalation 
and  I  would  only  point  to  the  history  of 
the  1966  budget.  Here  we  had  a  budget 
estimate  and  the  original  budget  came 
up  here  with  expenditures  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  1966 
for  $47.9  billion.  What  are  our  expend- 
itures gohig  to  be  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966?  They  will  be  closer  to  $53  or  $54 
billion.  When  the  American  people 
were  told  that  the  supplemental  request 
last  week  in  the  amount  of  $12.7  billion 
was  the  supplemental  needed  to  finance 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  fiscal  year  1966, 
they  were  misled  because  another  sup.! 
plemental  will  have  to  come  up  here  even 
to  cover  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the 
military  personnel  through  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  fiscal  year  1966. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  And  the  President 
has  stated  repeatedly,  our  peace  offen- 
sive will  continue  imtll  we  succeed,  and 
God  knows,  the  whole  coimtry  hopes'  that 
we  are  successful.  If  we  can  resolve  the 
Vietnam  war  quickly,  we  will  then  be 
able  to  avoid  many  of  these  supple- 
mentals. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  You  cannot  avoid  this 
additional  supplemental  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966  unless  you  borrow  from  other 
accounts.  I  guarantee  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  that  a  further  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill  will  be  here  to 
cover  pay  and  allowances  of  military  per- 
sonnel for  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
fiscal  year  1966,  and  that  the  $12.7  bil- 
lion supplemental  which  was  submitted 
last  week  is  going  to  other  defense  needs 
and  to  the  area  of  military  assistance 
in  Vietnam  and  does  not  cover  the  pay 
and  allowances  for  military  personnel 
for  the  remaining  portion  of  fiscal  year 
1966. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  the  gentleman  sug- 
gesting that  we  scuttle  the  effort  to  elim- 
inate poverty  in  America  ?  Is  that  what 
the  gentleman  is  suggesting?  I  would 
like  a  clear  and  concise  answer  to  that 
question. 

Let  us  have  a  clear  and  concise  answer 
to  the  question  on  the  issue.  You  made 
a  bold  statement  here.  What  are  you 
suggesting?  Do  you  want  to  start  short- 
changing the  poor? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  me. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  think  the  gentleman 
knows  that  the  budget  request  for  pov- 
erty for  fiscal  year  1967  represents  a  very 
small  increase  over  last  year's  funding 
for  the  poverty  program,  an  Increase  of 
only  about  $200  million.  The  defense 
bill  is  a  massive  bill.  so.  quite  obviously, 
we  are  not  talking  about  scuttling  the 
poverty  program  when  we  in  the  minor- 
ity suggest  that  a  system  of  realistic  pri- 
orities be  established. 

In  the  area  of  domestic  spending,  I 
think  It  is  most  important  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  to  our  Government,  and  to 
the  long-term  interests  of  the  United 
States  that  we  place  at  the  top  of  our 
priority  list  the  adequate  fimding  of  tbe 
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national  security  and  defense  commit- 
ments which  this  country  has  made  and 
which  more  than  200.000  American  serv- 
icemen are  honoring.  Then,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  should  fund,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
those  desirable  programs  on  the  domes- 
tic level  which  have  sufficient  priority 
In  the  mind  of  the  Executive  to  see  that 
they  are  fully  and  adequately  funded. 
There  have  been  no  priorities  estab- 
lished on  domestic  spending. 

Those  of  us  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike,  have  the  responsibility  in 
the  hearings  on  this  1967  budget  to  try  to 
develop,  as  best  we  can,  from  the  execu- 
tive agency  of  our  Government,  the  facts, 
and  to  try  to  insist  that  these  priorities 
be  clearly  established  in  the  very  pro- 
longed hearings  which  we  will  be  con- 
ducting before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  President  Johnson 
has  placed  national  defense  at  the  top  of 
his  list  of  priorities  and  the  gentlemen 
from  Wisconsin  knows  tills. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican Members  alike  In  the  congres- 
sional branch  of  our  Government,  which 
is  coequal  with  the  executive  branch, 
win  do  what  they  can  to  develop  these 
very  Important  priorities,  which  have  not 
been  developed  in  this  budget.  Let  me 
give  you  a  few  examples. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  a  question  and 
then  I  will  yield  further.  As  a  member 
of  the  Republican  policy  committee — I 
believe  the  chairman  of  the  Republican 
policy  committee 

Mr.  LAIRD.  No,  I  am  not  the  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  policy  commit- 
tee. The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arizona,  [Mr.  Rhodes]  is  the  chairman 
of  that  committee.  I  am  the  chairman 
of  the  conference  committee  on  the  Re- 
publican side,  but  I  am  speaking  today 
as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  the  gentleman  now 
proposing  that  we  cut  the  Federal  effort 
to  eliminate  poverty  in  America?  I 
would  like  a  simple  yes-or-no  answer  to 
that  question. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  No,  I  am  for  eliminating 
poverty.  I  serve  on  that  particular 
committee. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  asked  you  again 
whether  you  are  for  cutting  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram; the  budget  which  President  John- 
son has  proposed,  and  in  which  he  has 
already  held  the  reins  back  on  everything 
except  national  defense? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  There  are  certain  areas 
of  many  domestic  programs,  including 
the  poverty  program,  that  can  be  re- 
duced. I  think  there  Is  no  question  that 
there  are  certain  areas  which  can  be 
reduced.  Let  me  talk  about  specifics. 
If  you  want  to  get  into  specifics,  I  would 
be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  state 
those  specifics. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
Jnan  from  Indiana. 


Mr.  MADDEN.  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  colloquy  that  has  been 
taking  place.  It  brings  me  back  to 
memories  of  World  War  n.  In  World 
War  n,  during  the  campaigns  of  1944 
and  1946,  the  Republican  leadership 
used  every  kind  of  tactic  in  order  to 
build  up  a  big  war  hysteria  and  lay  the 
responsibiUty  for  World  War  n  on 
President  Truman  and  the  Democratic 
Party.  This  was  a  propaganda  smoke- 
'  screen  to  stifie  any  progressive  legisla- 
tion that  would  benefit  the  little  people 
of  the  country.  Now,  in  the  last  session 
of  the  Congress,  we  passed  a  great  pro- 
gram of  progressive  legislation,  and  we 
had  almost  unanimous  Republican  op- 
position to  that  program.  Now  they  are 
trying  to  nullify  the  execution  of  these 
outstanding,  progressive  programs  by 
building  a  bugaboo  about  war  expense. 
We  are  hearing  a  pattern  of  what  the 
Republican  leadership  is  going  to  try 
to  sell  the  people  next  November.  I  do 
not  think  they  are  going  to  fool  the  peo- 
ple in  any  way  whatsoever.  They  will 
not  drown  out  the  great  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Democratic  administration 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress  by 
curtailing  appropriations  to  provide  for 
relief  from  poverty — also  educational 
expansion,  medicare,  and  other  enact- 
ments. 

So  we  shall  listen  to  the  same  phony 
political  charges  this  fall  that  we  listened 
to  in  World  War  I,  in  World  War  H,  and 
the  Korean  war.  The  Republican  Party 
is  going  to  try  to  drown  out  all  of  these 
progressive  pieces  of  legislation  by  hol- 
lering, "Expenses  for  the  war.  We  must 
devote  all  of  our  expenses  to  the  war." 
We  have  today  a  $700  bUlion  armual  pros- 
perity— gross  national  product.  The 
richest  nation  in  world  history — profits 
reaped  by  big  business — are  fabulous  and 
increasing  year  by  year.  We  can  protect 
our  freedom — curtail  the  spread  of  com- 
munism and  keep  prosperity  and  employ- 
ment high  in  this  Nation. 

We  can  handle  war  finances  and  also 
the  programs  which  the  Democratic 
Party  passed  in  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  for  his  contribu- 
tion, because  It  puts  in  the  proper  per- 
spective how  little  faith  our  Republican 
colleagues  have  in  the  strength  of  Amer- 
ica, in  the  capitalistic  system,  In  the  free 
enterprise  system,  in  the  profit  system, 
and  in  the  people  of  this  wonderful 
Nation. 

Is  anyone  going  to  sit  here  and  tell  me 
that  a  nation  which  has  a  $720  billion 
gross  national  product  cannot  appropri- 
ate sufficient  funds  to  educate  and  train 
our  poor  so  they  too  can  enjoy  this  pros- 
perity? 

Within  our  lifetime,  within  this  decade, 
every  single  economist,  liberal  and  con- 
servative, Democrat  and  Republican,  is 
confidently  predicting  that  the  United 
States  will  reach  a  gross  national  product 
of  $1  trillion  by  1975. 

Are  you  going  to  tell  us  that  we  are 
supposed  to  trim  all  sails,  to  stop  all 
progress,  to  curtail  all  domestic  pro- 
grams, because  Mr.  McNamara  is  going 
to  come  here  with  a  request  for  a  supple- 
mental appropriation?    If  the  gentleman 


will  be  good  enough  to  listen  to  my  re- 
marks, I  can  show  him  that  this  poverty 
program  is  presently  saving  the  people  of 
Chicago  millions  of  dollars  by  taking  peo- 
ple off  the  public  dole  and  making  them 
proud,  dignified  citizens  working  for  a 
living  and  paying  taxes  like  the  rest  of  us. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  gentleman  does  not 
argue  that  the  poverty  program  is  the 
reason  for  covering  up  defense  costs, 
does  he? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Let  me  tell  the  gen- 
tleman something  else. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Does  the  gentleman 
argue  that  we  should  cover  up  the  sup- 
plemental defense  costs,  and  that  per- 
haps another  $12.8  billion  supplemental 
appropriation  Is  going  to  be  submitted? 
All  I  want  to  do  is  to  give  some  credibility 
to  the  budget  and  the  estimates  of  our 
defense  costs.  A  credibility  gap  exists 
in  the  United  States  today.  Let  us  tell 
the  American  people  the  facts. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    Just  a  minute. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  We  have  asked  for  truth 
in  packaging.  Let  us  have  truth  in 
budgeting. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man is  using  the  Republican's  newest 
slogan:  "credibility  gap."  That  is  an- 
other Madison  Avenue  slogan  cooked  up 
for  the  Republicans. 

One  thing  that  I  would  like  to  do  some 
day.  or  I  wish  some  scholar  would  do,  is 
to  compile  for  the  American  people  an 
anthology  of  these  Republican  Madison 
Avenue  slogans  which  we  have  heard 
during  the  past  20  years.  That  is  the 
newest  one  now — and  it  doesn't  ring  any 
more  true  than  all  of  Its  Republican 
predecessors. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Nothing  will  work  out  as 
well  as  "the  missile  gap"  did  In  1960. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  "credibility  gap" 
is  the  newest  thing  that  is  going  to  be 
the  popular  word  in  the  Republican 
rhetoric  for  the  next  few  months,  imtil 
they  think  of  something  else. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  Republican  side  has  now  admitted 
the  vacuousness  of  slogans  hke  "guns  or 
butter."  but  they  have  now  fallen  upon 
an  even  more  outrageous  slogan,  "rifles 
or  ruffles,"  I  believe. 

I  should  like  to  know  if  the  antlpov- 
erty program  is  a  "ruffle,"  because  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  Republican 
Party  is  now  saying  to  the  American 
people,  "We  have  got  a  war  in  South 
Vietnam.  We  must  sacrifice."  Whom 
do  they  want  to  sacrifice?  It  is  the  poor 
people  of  America. 

Yes,  they  are  willing  for  every  poor 
person  in  the  slums  of  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey  to  sacrifice.  This 
Is  the  "ruffle"  that  they  are  wiUing  to  sac- 
rifice. 

I  would  say.  as  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  coming 
from  a  district  which  has  an  antlpoverty 
program  which  is  creating  new  hope  and 
new  direction  among  the  people,  I  am 
not  going  to  fall  into  that  kind  of  trap. 
I  am  not  going  to  insist  that  we  fight  this 
war  with  the  poorest  of  our  citizens  mak- 
ing the  greatest  sacrifice. 
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Mr.  PDCIN8KI.  The  gentleman  makes 
an  Important  and  slgTilficant  contribu- 
tion. Of  course  he  demonstrates  again 
that  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  opposi- 
tion party  has  been  that  "ruffles"  are 
only  for  the  privileged  rich.  I  believe 
that  some  of  the  poor  people  In  this 
country  would  like  to  have  a  little  "niffle" 
too.  They  would  like  to  be  able  to  get 
Jobs  and  to  enjoy  the  basic  comforts  of 
all  Americans.  That  is  what  this  pov- 
erty program  Is  all  about. 

We  are  making  headway.  I  have 
shown  In  my  remarks  that  in  Chicago 
alone  we  have  one  of  the  finest  antipov- 
erty  programs.  I  am  willing  to  stand 
before  my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
OoooiLL]  who  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
critics  of  the  Chicago  program,  and  say 
to  him  confidently,  with  no  fear  or  res- 
ervation, that  Chicago  will  be  the  first 
major  city  in  America  to  eliminate 
poverty. 

Mr.  OERALO  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  minor- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding,  because  I  am 
amazed  by  the  comments  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  MaodikJ. 
No  Republican,  to  my  knowledge,  in 
either  this  body  or  In  the  other  body,  has 
sought  to  make  the  conflict  in  South 
Vietnam  a  political  issue.  No  Republi- 
can has  called  this  the  President's 
war.  No  Republican  has  called  this 
lifr.  McNamara's  war. 

The  truth  is  that  several  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol  in  the  gentleman's 
party  have  labeled  this  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's war.  No  Republican  has 
stooped  to  thoee  tactics. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  PORD.  I  should  like 
to  finish  my  response. 

The  President  has  gotten  all  Republi- 
can support  on  any  defense  appropria- 
tion that  he  has  asked  for.  In  this  body 
or  in  the  other  body.  No  Republican 
has  voted  "no"  on  any  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  for  sup- 
port of  the  conflict  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  truth  is.  as  I  recall,  that  last  year 
there  were  nine  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who  voted  against  one  of  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  to  support  the 
President  in  this  very  difficult  and  very 
critical  situation  we  face. 

As  I  recall  it,  the  only  opposition  to 
the  appropriations  to  support  our  troops 
In  Vietnam  came  from  the  gentleman's 
party,  the  Democratic  Party.  So  I  hope 
and  trust  that  he  realizes  the  error  he 
made  in  accusing  our  part;y  of  not  stand- 
ing up  to  the  critical  situation  which  we 
faee  as  a  nation  today. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  In  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleanan's  contention,  I  can  only  Judge  the 
present  and  the  future  by  the  past.  I 
dlsttnetly  remember— and  we  are  not  go- 
ing back  very  far— where  the  same  iden- 
tloal  blueprint  was  being  used  along  in 
1M0  and  19S0  during  the  Korean  war, 
when  all  of  a  sudden,  within  S  weeks  of 


the  election  in  1950,  the  Republican 
leadership  came  out  and  called  it  a  Tru- 
man war  and  said,  what  business  have 
we  got  over  in  Korea,  and  so  on  and  so 
forth.  I  can  go  back  further  than  that. 
I  very  distinctly  remember  that  back  in 
the  1918  and  1920  elections  it  was  called 
the  Wilson  war  by  Republican  politicians. 
Now  the  blueprint  is  being  laid  again  and 
the  Republican  leadership  is  laying  the 
foundation  to  prevent  ample  money  be- 
ing spent  for  these  great  progressive 
pieces  of  leglsiation  for  the  benefit  of 
millions  of  people  in  America  who  need 
it.  They  are  trying  to  submarine  the 
program  which  is  on  the  books  today  in 
order  to  prevent  the  great  accomplish- 
ments of  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

I  think  the  American  people  under- 
stand what  is  taking  place.  Since  this 
Congress  convened  we  have  heard  sub- 
terranean remarks  about  the  war.  We 
have  heard  that  we  cannot  spend  money 
for  these  great  programs  on  poverty  and 
other  things  If  we  are  going  to  combat 
Vietnam  agression.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  a  smokescreen. 

Let  me  ask  the  minority  leader  this 
question:  Are  you  in  favor  of  spending 
any  money  for  these  programs  that  were 
passed  in  the  last  session  of  Congress? 
Yes  or  no. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Yes,  I  am  in 
favor  of  spending  money  for  some  of  the 
good  projects  in  the  programs  that  were 
enacted  last  year  by  this  Congress,  but 
we  can  sacrifice  poor  programs  and 
sacrifice  poor  administrators  and  sacri- 
fice the  programs  that  cannot  be  de- 
pended on  in  any  circumstances.  May 
I  say  this  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  the  floor.  The  Members  will 
proceed  in  regular  order. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI      As  I  have  already 
demonstrated.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleagues.    I  think  this  kind 
of    discussion    is    very    Important    and 
serves  a  very  useful  purpose.     I  would 
like  to  make  just  one  brief  observation 
here  with  respect  to  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana.  Mr.  Madden, 
and  then  I  will  be  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  others.    I  agree  with  my  colleague 
from  Indiana  that  one  of  the  things  our 
colleagues  on  the  minority  side  are  un- 
able to  understand  is  that  the  greatest 
waste  of  human  resources  in  this  coun- 
try Is  an  unemployed  American.    Now,  in 
this  great  Nation  and  In  these  great  6 
years  of  prosperity,  we  still  have  people 
unemployed:  not  because  there  are  no 
Jobs,  but  because  they  are  functionally 
unemployable.    They  need  training.    We 
in  Chicago  have  devised  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  model  program  to  meet  that  prob- 
lem.   We  In  the  State  of  niinols  spend 
$680  million  every  24  months  on  relief 
alone.    You  are  talking  about  economy? 
You  want  to  save  the  American  people 
money?    I  tell  you,  help  train  these  un- 
employed luid  put  them  back  to  work. 
That  Is  the  way  you  will  save  the  Amer- 
ican people  money,  and  that  Is  what  I 
have   tried   to  say   here   today.     Only 
yesterday.  Raymond  Hllliard.  the  direc- 
tor  of   welfare   in   Cook   County,    an- 
nounced that  for  the  fourth  consecutive 
month.  In  December,  we  reduced  the  aid 
to  dependent  children  rolls  in  Chicago 
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by  more  than  1,200  people.  We  have 
reduced  the  aid  to  dependent  children 
rolls  by  more  than  12  percent  since  the 
peak  month  of  May  1962.  This  Is  living 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  President 
Johnson's  proposals.  Just  as  we  wage 
war  across  the  seas  for  freedom,  let  ui 
wage  the  same  war  efifectively  here  at 
home  against  poverty  to  make  this  great 
democracy  the  living  symbol  for  the 
whole  world  to  see.  This  is  the  way  we 
prove  to  the  world  that  the  capitalistic 
system,  the  free  enterprise  system,  the 
profit  Incentive  system  and,  yes,  above 
all,  the  dignity  of  man  is  our  answer  to 
those  who  would  challenge  us  abroad. 
This  Is  the  way  we  show  all  of  these 
countries  that  their  future  lies  in  alining 
themselves  with  us,  because  we  stand  for 
human  dignity.  So  this  colloquy  here 
today  about  trimming  the  budget  here 
and  there  is  Important.  It  has  demon- 
strated that  this  war  on  poverty  Is  Just 
as  essential  to  America  as  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  QOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSB3.  I  now  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  in 
the  well  and  two  or  three  on  the  other 
side  raised  a  very  false  issue.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  whether  you  are  for  a  war 
on  poverty  or  not.  We  are  all  for  war  on 
poverty.  Many  of  us  feel  that  the  pres- 
ent war  on  poverty  is  a  disservice  to  the 
poor. 

Now  I  want  to  tell  the  gentleman,  If  he 
wants  to  pose  It  in  terms  of  "guns  and 
butter"  or  "rifies  and  ruffles,"  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  to  me.  I  represent 
a  dairy  area  also.  But  I  am  against  the 
rancid  butter  that  Is  contained  in  this 
particular  administration  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  give  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  specifics  of  the  things 
that  I  am  against,  things  that  I  do  not 
believe  would  sacrifice  the  poor,  if  elimi- 
nated. 

I  am  against  the  programs  in  Boston, 
for  instance,  that  divert  funds  from  the 
poor  to  pollticos ;  where  they  have  to  fire 
their  community  action  director  because 
of  bad  checks,  because  of  people  who  were 
not  poor  put  in  neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  for  dropouts  and  potential  drop- 
outs. 

I  am  against  the  things  that  are  going 
on  in  Rhode  Island,  which  have  been 
clearly  documented,  where  college  stu- 
dents, children  of  politicians  and  chil- 
dren in  families  averaging  an  Income 
over  $5,000  have  been  put  in  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  through  the  di- 
version of  funds  from  the  poor.  I  am 
against  the  things  which  are  going  on  in 
Harlem,  where  they  are  having  to  recon- 
struct the  books  in  order  to  find  out 
where  over  $200,000  went. 

I  cun  against  the  things  which  are  go- 
ing on  in  Kansas  City  where  they  are 
hiring  the  pollticos  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  against  the  mixing 
of  politics  and  diversion  of  money  from 
the  poor  that  is  going  on  in  Kentucky, 
and  almost  any  place  you  want  to  go 
around  the  country  with  reference  to 
this  program.  You  will  find  these  kinds 
of  things  are  going  on. 
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I  am  against  feeding  the  political  ma- 
chine of  Mayor  Daley  in  Chicago  with 
poverty  money. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  has  made  this 
statement  not  only  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  here  but  at  various  press  confer- 
ences. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Absolutely,  and  it  is 
documented. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  And  I  am  here  to  tell 
the  gentleman  that  there  is  not  an  Iota 
of  proof  in  what  the  gentleman  is  saying. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  Every  single  member 
of  the  poverty  board  of  directors  and  the 
executive  committee  in  Chicago  all  the 
way  down  the  line,  every  one  of  the  people 
that  have  been  hired  have  been  chosen 
by  the  Daley  machine.  The  poor  are  not 
involved.  They  have  not  selected  their 
own  representatives  on  policymaking 
boards.  The  poor  do  not  control  these 
programs.  They  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  policy  of  the  poverty  war  In 
Chicago. 

All  the  gentleman  has  to  do  is  go  back 
to  the  city  of  Chicago  and  listen  to  these 
poor  people  talk  about  the  program. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  want  to  show  the 
gentleman  how  cynically  hypocritical 
that  statement  is.  We  have  a  responsi- 
bility for  the  Ewiminlstration  of  these 
programs  which  by  law  the  mayor  of 
any  city  cannot  delegate  to  anyone,  and 
no  one  knows  this  better  than  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  who  helped  write 
that  provision  into  law. 

The  record  will  show  conclusively  and 
undeniably  that  the  entire  program  in 
Chicago  Is  developed  and  executed  by 
representatives  of  the  Immediate  neigh- 
borhoods. The  programs  serve  with  the 
city  administration  certifying  their 
credibility  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Is  there  a  single  rep- 
resentative of  the  poor,  chosen  by  the 
poor  themselves,  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  poverty  program  In  Chicago? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes,  the  entire  board 
of  directors  cannot  move  on  a  project  un- 
less the  local  board  approves  it  and  the 
entire  local  board  must  live  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  It  serves. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  can- 
not say  there  Is.  They  have  been  se- 
lected by  Mayor  Daley.  They  are  kept 
people.  The  gentleman  can  talk  to  any 
of  the  poor  people  In  Chicago  and  they 
will  tell  the  gentleman  this  Is  true. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Plrst  of  aU,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  created  the 
biggest  myth  of  this  whole  program  in 
the  gentleman's  various  press  confer- 
ences. Yes.  I  heard  the  statement  of  the 
loyal  opposition  in  emphasizing  this  lack 
of  participation  on  the  part  of  the  poor. 
The  gentleman  knows  that  the  act  Itself 
never  even  used  the  word  "poor."  It 
OSes  "maximum  feasible  participation  of 
residents  and  members  of  the  groups 
•erved."  Nor  does  the  act  provide  any 
requirements  for  electing  representatives 
on  these  boards.  We  In  Chicago  refuse 
to  stigmatize  the  poor  by  tatooing  on 
jnelr  forehead  that  they  are  poor  but 
the  entire  Chicago  program  is  developed 
by  residents  of  areas  it  serves. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  act  says,  "maxi- 
mum feasible  parUciaptlon  of  the  resi- 
Mnts  of  the  areas"  to  be  served.  That 
>&eans  the  poor. 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  We  in  Chicago  are 
not  going  to  go  around  putting  a  tattoo 
on  a  man's  forehead  to  advertise  that  he 
is  poor. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  said 
there  was  not  reference  to  the  "poor." 
The  act  itself  means  "maximum  feasible 
participation  of  the  poor." 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Where  does  the  act 
sey  that? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  the  gentleman 
will  show  me  the  act 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  You  show  me  the 
language  in  the  act  where  it  says  "maxi- 
mum participation  of  the  poor." 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  do  not  have  the  act 
before  me  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  It 
later  and  point  It  out  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  knows  that  the  act  does  not 
say  "participation  of  the  poor."  It  says 
"maximum  feasible  participation  of  resi- 
dents of  the  areas  and  members  of  the 
groups  served."  I  am  quoting  from  sec- 
tion 202(a)  (3)  of  the  act  and  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  his  appeals  to  the  so- 
called  poor  are  not  even  Included  in  the 
act. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Does  the  genOeman 
say  that  it  was  not  the  intent  of  the  act 
to  have  the  poor  participate  at  the  policy- 
making level  in  community  action  pro- 
grams? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  that  he 
not  twist  my  words.  It  refers  to  "com- 
mimity  action  programs."  And  I  tasure 
you  there  are  substantial  numbers  of  poor 
people  represented  on  these  community 
action  boards  in  Chicago.  That  Is  why 
the  program  is  so  successful  in  Chicago 
because  the  poor  have  the  greatest  voice 
in  its  development  and  administration. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  What  "community 
action  boards"? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  a  favorite 
trick  of  the  gentleman's  party  in  twisting 
those  expressions  around.  We  can  show 
the  gentleman  that  In  the  program  which 
Is  carried  on  In  Chicago  the  bulk,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  executing  this  pro- 
gram and  developing;  this  program  and 
managing  this  program,  are  people  who 
live  right  there  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  community  center.  They  carmot 
serve  on  a  community  action  board  unless 
they  do  actually  live  In  the  immediate 
neighborhood  they  serve. 

You  appropriated  $200,000  last  year  for 
an  Investigation  of  the  poverty  program. 
I  am  the  first  one  to  stand  here  and  say 
that  there  are  many  weaknesses  in  the 
program. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  am  glad  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  finadly  has  come 
to  an  admission  of  some  of  the  rancid 
butter  which  is  contained  in  the  program. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  gladly  sup- 
port the  gentleman  in  his  efforts  to  Im- 
prove this  program.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  we  passed  this  program  in  1964, 
every  one  of  us  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  said  that  this  program  wsis  a  large 
program  and  that  it  was  going  to  need 
checking  and  reviewing.  I  would  support 
meaningful  tunendments  to  Improve  the 
program  but  I  have  no  Intention  to  Join 
the  gentleman  in  wrecking  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man has  admitted  that  there  are  many 


deficiencies   contained   in    the   poverty 
program. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  But  I  am  not  wUllng 
to  let  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
without  any  basis  of  proof,  come  In  and 
say  that  we  in  Chicago  are  somehow  dis- 
torting the  purposes  of  the  program.  I 
am  telling  my  colleague  and  all  who  are 
listening  that  during  the  period  of  12 
months,  because  of  the  excellent  program 
in  Chicago.  300,000  people  have  been 
helped  In  one  way  or  smother  by  Its 
services. 

Many  people  have  been  taken  off  the 
relief  rolls;  and  they  have  been  trained; 
work  has  been  found  for  them;  600 
people  who  were  considered  hard-core 
unemployables.  who  otherwise  were 
destined  to  be  on  the  public  dole  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  were  taken  off 
the  rolls  and  put  to  work  because  of  the 
special  educational  programs  develcq>ed 
In  Chicago.  You  can  say  what  you  like 
about  other  parts  of  the  country— that 
Is  your  business — but  when  you  want  to 
criticize  the  program  In  Chicago,  you 
better  have  your  fsujts. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
who  Is  a  member  of  our  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  I  want  to  commend 
him  because  I  believe,  as  Is  quite  appar- 
ent to  those  of  us  who  are  present  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House  here  today,  that  he 
struck  a  nerve.  You  can  hear  the  loud 
sounds  because  you  have  struck  a  nerve. 
Our  colleague  has  pointed  out  quite  cor- 
rectly that  the  poverty  program  la 
showing  a  substantial  saving  In  cutbacks 
on  the  old-line  welfare  programs.  I 
think  this  Is  quite  true.  In  fact,  as  he 
developed  this  point,  Inmiedlately  we 
heard  the  cry  of  politics  In  the  program. 
I  happen  to  believe  it  is  the  obligation 
of  the  mayor  of  a  large  city  to  try  to  cut 
back  on  these  old-line  welfare  programs. 
For  example,  I  want  to  commend  the 
poverty  organization  set  up  in  Oakland 
by  Republican  Mayor  Houlihan.  He  set 
up  the  entire  organization.  He  ap- 
pointed all  the  members  of  the  board 
and  one  of  the  city  commissioners,  Dr. 
Norvel  Smith,  runs  the  whole  program. 
I  have  not  heard  a  single  word  of  com- 
plaint here  about  that. 

Let  me  point  out  that  we  have  also 
found  that  these  cutbacks  In  the  old-line 
welfare  and  relief  programs  are  showing 
up  to  the  extent  of  $3  million  In  Cleve- 
land. $8  million  in  Los  Angeles  and,  I 
hope  that  when  the  mayor  of  New  York 
finds  out  what  is  going  on  in  our  city, 
we  can  find  some  similar  cutbacks  in 
our  welfare  program.  One  of  the  cut- 
backs already  effected  In  terms  of  bring- 
ing about  reforms  in  this  legislation,  oc- 
curred recently  in  New  York  City.  We 
had  to  call  on  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity to  prevent  the  mayor  of  New 
York  City  from  hiring  a  photographer  on 
the  poverty  program  so  that  the  great 
profile  could  go  down  in  the  history  of  the 
poverty  files.  We  fortunately  were  able 
to  prevent  this.  Believe  me,  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  our  best  in  om-  committee  to 
draw  up  tight  guidelhies  so  that  photog- 
raphers caimot  be  hired  and  to  *nftk» 
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tun  that  the  deservlnc  poor  get  the 
benefit  of  thew  prognuns. 

Z  hope  my  ocdleasue  win  join  me  In 
doing  Kimethlng  of  Interest — I  am  going 
to  find  out  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  kov  many  telephone  calls 
haw  been  reeetred  from  Members  of 
this  body  on  both  sides  In  programs  or 
ivojeets  for  their  area.  I  happen  to 
know  these  calls  are  running  about  sev- 
eral thousand  a  week.  I  hope  the  people 
who  are  making  these  calls  will  be  here 
to  vote  for  the  programs  and  continue 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Office  of 
Beonomlc  Opportunity  gets  more  calls 
tax  support  of  projects  In  the  poverty  pro- 
gram than  the  Members  of  this  body 
make  to  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  think  the  public 
should  know  and  the  House  should  know 
you  hsve  hit  a  nerve  today  because  this 
program  works.  No  amoimt  of  petti- 
fogging, no  amount  of  obfuscatlon  and 
obflcurlng  of  the  facts  Is  going  to  defeat 
the  purpose  of  this  program  because 
everybody  knows  what  Is  going  on.  Fi- 
nally, my  colleague  from  New  York  Is 
going  to  disparage  the  operations  by  the 
mayors  to  cut  back  the  old-line  welfare 
programs.  He  wlU  not  disparage  the  new 
mayor  of  New  York  City,  a  Republican 
who  Z  h(n>e  will  try  to  effect  such  re- 
forms. 

Mr.  PUCIN8KZ.  Z  want  to  thank  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
for  his  contribution.  Z  agree  with  my 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  The 
opposition  has  traditionally  fought  us 
and  they  have  traditionally  fought  us 
on  every  single  phase  of  progressive  leg- 
islation presented  by  our  party.  They 
fought  us  on  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, they  fought  us  on  social  s^nirlty. 
They  fought  us  on  medicare  and  on  aid 
to  education.  Then  they  fought  us  on 
every  single  bill  that  has  come  up  in 
this  great  country  today,  a  nation  with 
a  gross  national  product  of  1720  billion 
and  a  nation  that  is  heading  for  a  tril- 
Uon-doUar  gross  national  product.  This 
poverty  program  is  paying  off.  No  one 
denies  there  are  shortcomings  In  it.  Z 
would  gladly  discuss  the  shortcomings  in 
a  dispassionate  way.  Z  want  to  help  to 
Improve  this  program,  but  basically  this 
program  Is  paying  off  and  It  Is  putting 
unemployed  Americans  who  have  been 
on  the  public  dole  for  years  bfu:k  to  work. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Zlllnols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCXNSKZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Z  yield 
now  to  the  dean  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  O-Haka]. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Zlllnols.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Z  wish  to  pay  a  compliment  to  my  able 
colleague  from  Zllinois.  Z  have  listened 
to  the  arguments  of  both  sides  and  I 
think  with  profit.  Z  think  it  was  a  good 
debate.  Z  thought  that  the  speakers  on 
the  Republican  side  presented  thetr 
party  in  the  best  light  that  they  possi- 
bly could  and  have  done  so  eloquently. 
Z  am  sore  that  the  presentation  by  those 
Members  on  the  Democratic  side  has 
been  brilliantly  made  and  with  convinc- 
ing elarlty.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
timas  things  happen  on  this  floor  that  we 
an  TSgret.  Z  do  not  know  why  my  dear 
friend  from  New  York  had  to  sail  to  Chi- 


cago— knowing  nothing  about  Chicago. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  ever  been 
in  Chicago  in  his  life.  But  certainly  he 
knows  nothing  about  Chicago  and  was 
raising  his  voice  until  my  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
said  "Let  us  not  make  this  a  shouting 
match."  But  that  was  said  a  little  too 
late. 

The  shouts  were  going  up  to  the  cell- 
ing. It  trembled  with  the  severity  of  the 
voice  aimed  at  the  great  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  I  live  in 
Chicago.  Dick  Daley  has  always  been 
my  pattern  of  what  a  servant  should  be. 
He  is  a  man  of  integrity,  a  man  of  heart, 
and  a  man  of  humility.  He  has  made  a 
record  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  in  this 
world  of  ours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  like  to  be  in  this 
Chamber,  when  we  have  had  a  fine  de- 
bate, and  when  my  good  friend  from  my 
native  State  of  Michigan,  Jerry  Pord — 
a  good  debater,  a  great  statesman — has 
made  a  good  talk,  in  which  there  was 
nothing  petty — and  others  have  spoken — 
when  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
raised  his  voice  so  that  we  could  even  see 
the  galleries  trembling.  His  loud  voice, 
fearful,  with  the  pealing  of  thunder  and 
lightning — all  from  the  little  State  of 
New  York — came  to  us.    I  did  not  like  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  intended  only  to 
listen  and  to  profit.  Now  I  have  been 
moved  to  make  a  kind  of  verbal  protest. 
When  someone  speaks  with  humility  and 
in  a  rather  low  voice,  raising  it  only  when 
it  seems  necessary  to  do  so  by  the  sincer- 
ity of  one's  convictions,  it  reaches  Into 
my  mind  that  the  man  has  something  he 
Is  talking  about.  I  may  not  agree  with 
him.  but  he  is  approaching  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  commonsense.  But  when  he 
starts  yelling,  raising  his  voice,  and 
throwing  his  arms  around  and  throwing 
feathers  at  a  great  man,  the  mayor  of  my 
city,  who  is  my  friend,  and  a  man  who, 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the  great  man 
from  Indiana,  and  the  others  who  have 
spoken  here,  men  who  are  sincerely  en- 
listed in  this  fight  against  poverty,  a  war 
that  will  not  end  as  long  as  one  little 
child  any  place  in  America  goes  to  bed 
hungry — and  that  Is  our  goal,  to  elimi- 
nate that  sort  of  thing — I  must  speak. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  spoken  too  long, 
but  I  have  spoken  from  a  deep  indigna- 
tion. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  O'Hara]  for 
his  great  contribution. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  only  about  12  mln- 
utea  remaining.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield,  but  please  remember  that  I  would 
like  to  conclude  my  remarks. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Oxxalo 
Ford]. 

Mr.  GERAUD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Z  share  the  feeling  which  the  gentleman 
from  nUnols  has  expressed  that  this  has 
been  a  fruitful  and  beneficial  discussion. 
I  am  very  grateful  for  his  kind  personal 
comment. 

One  point  in  particular  bothers  me. 
Zt  is  a  point  that  was  made  by  the  gen- 


tleman from  Indiana  a  few  moments 
ago.  The  gentleman  from  Zndiana  [Mr. 
Maodxn]  said  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
was  a  bugaboo.  Z  am  sure  he  did  not 
mean  it  the  way  it  sounded.  Zt  certainly 
is  not  a  bugaboo  to  200,000  n.S.  OI's  who 
are  stationed  there.  Zt  is  not  a  bugaboo 
to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  who  have 
to  support  the  cost  of  $62  billion. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemsm  s^eld  for  a  question? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Z  am  only 
saying  that  I  hope  the  gentleman  did  not 
mean  it  the  way  it  soimded. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
grentleman  sdeld  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Zndiana. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Z  did  not  say  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  was  a  bugaboo.  I  said 
that  the  Republican  leaders  were  using 
it  as  a  bugaboo  in  order  to  curtail  appro- 
priations of  money  to  stifle  antlpoverty, 
education,  medicare,  and  all  these  con- 
structive programs. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
I  yield  any  further,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  permitted  to  proceed 
for  20  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding. 

Apparently  some  nerves  on  the  other 
side  were  hit  by  some  of  the  things  that 
were  said  in  this  debate.  I  shall  try  to 
speak  softly.  I  will  say  this  for  the  edi- 
fication of  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side. 

I  do  get  disturbed,  I  do  get  upset,  I  do 
get  angry  when  money  that  should  be  go- 
ing to  help  the  poor  is  diverted  into 
other  areas.  Z  think  this  Is  a  very  serious 
matter  that  should  have  been  investi- 
gated a  year  ago.  It  should  have  been  in- 
vestigated effectively  In  the  last  3 
months,  and  it  has  not  been. 

I  will  say  to  the  eloquent  gentleman 
that  he  apparently  got  carried  away  In 
the  well  when  he  was  talking  about 
Republicans  in  (H>po8ltlon.  The  gentle- 
man is  well  aware  that  In  1961 1  was  sug- 
gesting a  Head  Start  program,  a  pre- 
school program,  an  early  school  program 
at  a  national  level,  to  be  funded  by  the 
Federal  Government  through  the  States. 
And  the  administration  opposed  it.  so 
not  until  1964,  in  the  poverty  program, 
did  we  get  a  Head  Start  program,  given 
the  name  by  our  gracious  First  Lady. 

Z  proposed  in  1961  a  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram that  would  be  an  experimental  pro- 
gram In  the  District  of  Columbia,  sub- 
sequently to  be  exi>anded,  so  that  we 
could  do  it  in  several  other  areas  of  the 
country.  Instead,  it  was  turned  down 
and  opposed  by  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  and  by  the  administration. 

We  launched  in  1964  into  a  mass  pro- 
duction, without  any  experimentation. 


and  we  have  seen  the  waste  of  dollars 
Uiat  should  be  going  to  help  the  poor. 
This  is  what  concerns  me.  It  concerns 
every  American. 

I  hope  this  year  we  will  have  a  full  and 
open  debate  act  about  whether  there 
should  be  any  war  on  poverty,  because 
that  is  a  lalse  and  demagogic  debate. 
The  debate  should  be  liow  we  can  secure 
the  most  effective  war  on  poverty  and 
how  we  cau  save  the  taxpayers  dollars  be- 
ing wasted  now  in  waging  this  war.  We 
must  really  lieip  the  poor  instead  of  di- 
verting so  much  of  the  money  into  high 
administrative  salaries,  into  political  ma- 
chines, and  into  the  pockets  of  those  who 
are  not  poor  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  My  colleague  makes 
an  impassioned  plea  for  Head  Start  and 
the  Job  Corps,  yet  he  comes  to  Cliicago 
and  criticizes  our  program,  when  Chi- 
cago last  year,  without  any  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, iiad  the  most  successful  Head 
Start  program  in  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  will  yield  further 
in  a  moment. 

We  mobilized.  In  10  days  we  recruited 
19,000  children  who  benefited  from  the 
Head  Start  program.  We  recruited  more 
than  10,000  children  in  a  neighborhood 
youth  corps  program,  in  the  Job  Corps — 
youngsters  who  would  have  been  drop- 
outs, who,  because  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity during  the  summer  months,  made 
progress. 

The  gentleman  talks  about  politics.  If 
my  colleague  from  New  York  would  just 
take  the  trouble  to  go  to  Chicago,  to  sit 
down  with  reasonable  and  responsible 
people,  he  would  find  that  not  one  single 
person  was  put  to  work  in  the  antipoverty 
program  in  Chicago  until  his  qualifica- 
tions were  reviewed  and  found  accepta- 
ble by  a  nonpartisan  private  agency 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics. 
There  was  only  one  criterion:  Does  this 
individual  meet  the  requirements  for  this 
particular  job? 

And  I  want  to  tell  my  friends  some- 
thing else.  I  might  recommend  people 
for  employment  in  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram in  Chicago,  or  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  Barratt  O'Hara, 
or  my  very  good  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  TMr.  Dawson],  who 
is  on  the  floor  today,  might  recommend 
other  people,  and  this  would  include 
Mayor  Daley.  We  might  recommend  that 
we  know  someone  who  is  particularly 
qualified  for  a  job,  but  I  will  tell  the  gen- 
tleman that  our  recommendation  and  the 
fulfillment  of  the  recommendation  would 
be  decided  by  a  completely  nonpartisan, 
nonpolitical  private  agency  which 
screens  the  candidate  to  see  whether  or 
not  he  meets  the  test  and  the  require- 
ments for  the  job. 

That  is  why  I  say  today,  though  the 
gentleman  may  criticize  all  he  wants 
about  programs  throughout  the  coun- 
try—that is  his  business — if  he  wants 
to  criticize  the  Chicago  program,  he  had 
better  have  some  documentation  ready, 
because  today,  in  my  judgment  it  Is  the 
most  effective  campaign  against  poverty 
in  this  country. 

Mr.   LAIRD.     Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  and  I  will  yield 
further  thereafter  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  should  like  to  get  back 
to  the  takeoff  point  in  our  discussion  and 
interchange  this  afternoon.  That  had 
to  do  with  the  credibility  of  the  budget 
estimates  which  are  before  us. 

First,  I  should  like  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  amount  of  money  in- 
volved, so  far  as  the  poverty  program  is 
concerned,  does  not  amount  to  very  much 
in  terms  of  the  total  budget  figures. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  happen  to  serve 
on  the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee and  also  on  the  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Subcommittee  which 
handles  the  poverty  program. 

I  state  to  the  gentleman  that  I  am  sure 
all  of  us  would  like  to  eliminate  the  waste 
and  inefficiency  of  the  poverty  program. 

If  the  gentleman  will  look  at  the  ex- 
penditure rate  for  the  fiscal  year  1967 
he  will  see  that  the  program  level  for 
1967  is  not  as  high  as  for  1966  in  the 
budget  which  is  before  us.  The  expendi- 
ture level  is  only  $200  million  above  the 
expenditure  level  for  1966,  which  means 
that  those  programs  which  are  fully 
funded  for  12  months  will  not  be  fully 
funded  for  the  full  12  months  in  1967. 

As  the  gentleman  will  understand,  this 
only  amounts  to  $1.7  billion  of  the  total 
overall  budget. 

We  have  had  supplemental  after  sup- 
plemental come  up  here  to  cover  the  de- 
fense costs,  and  I  believe  we  have  to  give 
some  credibility  to  this  whole  area  of 
defense  costs  and  defense  funding. 

We  have  had  four  supplementals  come 
up  here  already.  We  had  one  for  $700 
million.  There  was  another  for  $1.7  bil- 
lion.   We  also  had  one  for  $12.7  billion. 

I  heard  Secretary  McNamara  last 
night  say,  we  have  submitted  all  the 
progi-ams  to  the  Congress  for  funding 
that  are  necessary.  Yet  I  have  not 
heard  the  gentleman  answ^er  this  a  bit. 
He  has  not  even  alluded  to  it. 

There  wUl  be  another  supplemental 
here  for  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
cover  the  cost  in  fiscal  year  1966.  All 
I  am  asking  is  that  we  have  our  fiscal 
cards  on  the  table  so  that  the  American 
people  do  know  the  full  costs.  I  am 
sure  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
realizes  full  well  when  the  Congress  is 
called  upon  to  appropriate  funds  for  de- 
fense needs  of  this  country  they  will 
give  top  priority  to  those  appropriations, 
but  it  would  help  us,  it  would  help  us,  if 
we  do  not  have  the  kind  of  defense  budg- 
et that  we  had  this  year  and  if  we  did 
not  have  the  feeling  that  there  is  some- 
how an  attitude  that.  well,  the  Congress 
will  always  appropriate  these  defense 
dollars  so  we  can  always  sulmiit  them  in 
the  form  of  supplemental  requests.  Then 
when  I  hear  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  WlU  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me  for  a  second? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  When  I  hear  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense — and  i  imagine  it  was 
yesterday  afternoon  when  he  implied 
that  his  department  had  submitted  to 
the  Congress  in  the  form  of  the  supple- 
mental last  week  and  the  defense  budget 
request  for  1967  all  the  estimated  needs, 
when  I  know  full  well  as  a  member  of 


the  Defense  Appropriatioiis  Committee 
that  that  is  not  the  case  and  does  not 
cover  the  pay  of  military  personnel 
through  the  remaining  portion  of  even 
fiscal  1966,  then  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Will  you  pennit  an 
interruption,  and  then  I  will  come  back 
to  you? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Yes.  You  do  not  dis- 
pute my  figures  on  the  poverty  program, 
do  you? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
every  Member  of  this  House  will  read 
the  statement  just  made  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Wisconsin  in  the 
Record.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
your  statement  is  so  significant  that  I 
wish  they  were  all  here  to  hear  it.  I 
hope  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  remind 
you  over  and  over  as  we  go  along  in  this 
discussion  of  the  budget  of  what  you  just 
now  said.  I  hope  you  are  not  going 
to  change  it. 

Mr.  LAIRD.     I  will  not  change  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Because  what  you 
said  now- 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Because  I  want  you  to 
know 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Just  a  second  now. 
What  you  have  said  here  now  is  what 
we  have  been  trying  to  say:  that  there 
is  no  correlation  between  the  expendi- 
tures in  this  budget  for  the  poverty  wsir 
and  our  efforts  to  preserve  freedom  in 
Vietnam.  By  your  own  statement  and 
by  your  own  admission,  the  President, 
while  he  would  like  to  progress  much 
more  rapidly  in  the  war  on  poverty,  has 
recognized  that  we  have  people  In  Viet- 
nam that  need  the  sinews  of  war  for 
their  defense.  So,  even  though  every  de- 
partment in  the  war  on  poverty  said  that 
they  need  greater  funds  to  make  this  a 
more  effective  program,  the  President 
has  said  that  we  have  a  dual  responsi- 
bility. We  have  to  try  to  fight  this  war 
on  poverty,  but  we  can  never  forget  our 
responsibUity  in  Vietnam.  The  President 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  have  held 
the  line.  By  your  own  admission,  they 
have  held  the  line.  You  know,  HEW 
and  OEO  and  all  the  other  agencies  said 
last  year  that  in  order  to  move  this  pro- 
gram along  they  would  need  vastly  more 
money.  We  had  hoped  that  the  Vietnam 
war  would  be  over. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  understand  the  poverty 
budget.  I  serve  on  that  committee,  and 
I  know  there  is  a  cutback  in  the  proposed 
Job  Corps  program. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  May  I  finish  my 
point?  I  did  not  interrupt  you  until 
you  finished.  I  want  to  say  that  this 
great  President  of  ours  submitted  this 
budget  but  first  he  sent  emissaries  into 
every  capital  of  the  world  looking  for 
some  way  of  resolving  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam; looking  for  some  way  to  see  if  we 
carmot  get  this  to  the  negotiating  table 
so  that  we  would  not  have  to  trim  our 
sails  on  these  important  domestic  pro- 
grams. When  that  failed  and  there  was 
no  response  from  Hanoi  and  it  became 
clearly  apparent  to  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  and  to  all  other  responsible 
members  of  this  administration  that  we 
would  not  succeed  in  our  peace  efforts, 
the  President  did  what  he  thought  was 
right  and  necessary.  He  trimmed  the 
poverty  program  down  to  the  bare  bones. 
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I  say  It  iB  not  fair  for  you  to  stand  here 
today  and  say  that  we  are  shortchanging 
the  boys  In  Vietnam  by  trying  to  keep 
these  programs  In  the  war  on  poverty 
going.  The  President  has  already  cut 
these  expenditures  to  the  bare  bones. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  providing  I  do  not 
offend  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  OooDiLLl,  who  has  been  asking  for 
the  floor  for  some  time.  I  think  he 
wants  to  get  back  to  the  war  on  poverty 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  wants 
to  talk  about  our  military  budget.  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  gentleman  from  nil- 
nolB  attempted  to  put  words  In  my  mouth. 
I  am  sure  that  siipplemental  requests 
will  continue  to  come  up  to  fimd  the 
defense  budget  and  the  defense  needs. 
My  point  Is  I  think  we  ought  to  at  least 
Inform  the  American  people  of  the  sup- 
plementAls  that  are  needed.  The  gentle- 
man does  admit  that  another  supple- 
mental is  going  to  come  up  here  for  fiscal 
1966.  does  he  not? 

Mr.  PUCIKSKI.  Are  you  asking  me  a 
question? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  In  addition  to  the  $12.7 
billion  last  week? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  You  are  asking  me 
a  question? 

Mr.  LAIRD.     Yes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Why.  the  President 
of  the  United  States  stood  right  there  at 
that  podium  and  told  the  American  peo- 
ple that,  if  necessary,  if  the  require- 
ments of  Vietnam  are  going  to  expand 
to  assiire  victory,  then  this  country  Is  in 
Vietnam  to  stay,  whether  it  takes  a  day, 
a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year. 

The  President  has  put  this  firmly  on 
record  so  that  there  is  no  miscalculation 
of  our  Intention  that  we  are  intending  to 
see  victory  for  freedom  in  Vietnam.  If 
that  takes  more  money,  the  President  has 
said  he  will  come  back  before  the  Con- 
gress and  ask  for  more  money. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  gentleman 
talks  about  supplemental  appropriations, 
he  Is  really  muddying  the  water. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  am  not  muddying  the 
water.  I  Just  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
American  people  are  not  fooled  with  ref- 
erence to  the  $12.8  billion  supplemental 
for  1966.  When  I  predicted  there  would 
be  a  supplemental  In  January,  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  said  that  he  did 
not  know  what  I  was  talking  about.  Last 
night  when  I  said  that  there  would  be 
another  supplemental  for  1966,  he  said 
he  did  not  know  what  I  was  talking 
about. 

I  guantntee  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
of  the  House  that  not  only  will  there  be 
the  $12.8  billion  supplemental  which  was 
submitted  last  week,  but  within  a  very 
few  weeks  there  will  be  another  supple- 
mental of  at  least  $1  billion  pending  be- 
fore this  House  of  Representatives  for 
1966. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  This  is  entirely  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  believe  the  American 
people  should  know  these  simple  facts 
which  have  been  projected  now  as  well 


as  after  this  Congress  adjourns  at  some 
later  time. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  do  not  know  where 
my  colleague  was  when  the  President 
made  his  speech  In  this  Chamber.  I  was 
sitting  over  there. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  All  I  know  Is  that  I  have 
been  reading  how  firm  this  budget  Is. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  perhaps 
read  some  other  stories  about  how  firm 
the  budget  was.  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  know  that  the  contingency  reserve  in 
the  1967  budget,  as  accepted  by  the  Pres- 
ident, and  sent  us  last  week,  for  1967, 
was  only  $250  minion .  A  contingency 
peeerve  of  that  amount  Is  Just  not  being 
candid  with  the  American  people.  With 
reference  to  the  1966  contingency  reserve 
we  have  already  gone  over  it  by  the 
amount  of  over  $14  billion  in  supplemen- 
tal requests  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense alone. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Well,  of  course,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  entitled  to 
his  views. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  $14  billion  makes 
the  entire  poverty  program  look  rather 
small  if  you  are  merely  referring  to  the 
poverty  program  funded  through  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Of  course,  I  gladly 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thought  I  might, 
having  made  a  few  observatlor;s  of  a 
nonpartisan  nature  earlier  in  the  debate, 
make  a  few  observations  now  of  a  non- 
partisan nature. 

I  referred  to  the  slogans  of  my  Re- 
publican friends,  going  back  many  years, 
and  coming  up  to  the  present  time,  of 
"guns  and  butter."  I  am  very  glad  to 
note  that  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the 
Republican  Party — and  he  is  a  very  able 
Member;  he  occupies  a  position  of  lead- 
ership and  I  have  profound  respect  for 
that — the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Laird]  disavows  that  slogan.  I  be- 
lieve I  understood  the  gentleman  cor- 
rectly when  he  stated  shortly  after  I 
made  my  remarks  that  he  disavowed  the 
slogan  of  "guns  and  butter." 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  certainly  would  like  to 
assure  the  distinguished  Speaker  that  In 
my  district  we  want  to  sell  as  much  but- 
ter as  we  can. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  understand :  but 
the  gentleman  disavowed  that  slogan? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  never  like  to  use  that 
slogan.  I  would  rather  use  some  other 
method  of  dramatizing  the  very  critical 
issue  this  country  faces,  but  I  cannot 
keep  up  with  the  people  on  your  side  In 
developing  slogans. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  But  the  gentle- 
man disavowed  It? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Yes.  I  do  not  like  to 
use  the  term  "guns  or  butter." 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  expect  that  with 
the  gentleman's  influence  my  Republican 
friends  will  forget  it  in  the  future. 

I  am  Interested  to  see  what  the  next 
slogan  will  be. 

But,  one  other  observation:  The  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  been  talking 
about  appropriations  and  the  budget 
message.  Without  passing  upon  what 
the  gentleman  said,  and  whether  it  Is 
correct  or  not,  I  feel  the  gentleman  lost 


sight  of  the  purpose  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  in  taking 
the  floor  today  and  making  the  very  able 
speech  that  he  has  made. 

The  gentleman  from  DUnois  has  been 
talking  about  human  values;  the  mean, 
ing  and  significance  of  Americans,  the 
human  beings  who  constitute  our  citizen, 
ship,  and  who  represent  the  real  strength 
and  bulwark  of  our  Nation. 

I  believe  even  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Ladid],  will  admit 
that  the  strength  of  any  nation— and 
arolylng  it  to  the  United  States— Is  the 
human  beings  who  live  there;  In  par- 
ticular our  strength  is  centered  around 
the  family  life  of  our  country. 

Of  course,  the  antipoverty  program  Is 
of  vital  Importance  in  the  strengthening 
of  countless  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
fsunilles  In  America.  The  whole  program 
of  the  Democratic  Party  throughout  the 
years  has  been  to  strengthen  the  family 
life  of  our  country — ^through  social  se- 
curity; minlmimi  wage;  low  cost  hous- 
ing; programs  for  better  education— all 
these  programs  of  the  Democratic  Party 
have  had  that  purpose.  In  that  respect 
my  Republican  friends  have  contributed. 
But  when  you  get  Into  these  great  pro- 
grams that  I  have  referred  to,  the  great 
majority  of  our  Republican  friends  have 
opposed  them  and  then  they  have  sul- 
lenly accepted  them  and,  as  years  have 
gone  by,  they  support  them. 

I  recommend  to  my  Republican  friends 
that  they  Jump  over  this  gap  of  opposing 
and  sullenly  accepting  and  then  ulti- 
mately accepting  and  supporting  these 
programs  as  they  come  up  in  the  months 
that  lie  ahead.  It  will  mean  that  you  are 
not  talking  one  way  and  acting  in  an- 
other way.  It  will  mean  that  you  are 
acting  In  accordance  with  the  way  that 
you  talk.  The  gentleman  from  Ulinols 
was  talking  about  human  values — the 
real  values  of  a  rmtlon — while  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  has  been  talking 
about  dollar  values. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Tal- 
coTT)  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  concur  with  our  distinguished  Speaker 
In  his  suggestion  that  Republicans  de- 
velop a  commission  to  review  slogans. 

The  first  slogan  that  should  be  revised 
Is  the  "Great  Society."  This  slogan, 
purely  and  solely  an  administration  slo- 
gan, Is  degrading  and  misleading. 

We  in  the  United  States  of  America 
hved  in  the  greatest  society,  not  Just  b 
great  society,  but  the  greatest  society 
ever  devised  or  enjoyed  by  man  on  this 
earth — greatest  industrially,  socially,  ag- 
riculturally, educationally,  morally, 
spiritually,  govemmentally,  smd  greatest 
In  almost  any  other  way  one  might  sug- 
gest— and  greatest  by  any  measure. 

We  lived  in,  and  enjoyed,  the  greatest 
society  many  years  before  this  adminis- 
tration ever  dreamed  up  the  relative  de- 
grading slogan. 
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If  the  Speaker  wishes  a  quick  sugges- 
tion for  a  better  slogan  or  a  better  goal 
for  our  Nation,  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  we  seek  a  "Better  Society."  This 
would  give  each  of  us — public  oflBclal  and 
private  citizen — a  worthwhile  goal.  This 
slogan  or  goal  would  be  accurate  and  not 
degrading. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  one  of  the 
most  deceitful  slogans  ever  perpetrated 
upon  the  American  electorate,  was  the 

Missile  Gap."  I  respectfully  request 
that  the  Speaker  Join  with  me  in  at- 
tempting to  repudiate  this  deceitful 
slogan. 

In  fact,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  ad- 
ministration could  obviate  the  necessity 
of  the  Speaker's  proposal  for  a  "Commis- 
sion on  Slogans"  if  only  the  administra- 
tion would  refrain  from  sloganeering. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  To  get  back  to  the 
poverty  program  for  just  a  moment,  I 
was  interested  when  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  the  Head  Start  program  In 
Chicago. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  previous  remarks, 
this  was  proposed  by  the  Republicans  in 
1961.  1962,  and  1963.  The  results  and 
experiences  under  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram indicate  that  even  a  badly  admin- 
istered program.  If  it  has  basic  merit  and 
has  virtue,  will  bring  good  results.  I 
think  the  -Head  Start  program,  in  spite 
of  all  the  administrative  bungling  that 
ensued  since  the  summer  program,  was 
a  good  program.  Obviously,  I  believe  in 
this  approach  of  helping  the  preschool 
children  and  the  early  school  youngsters. 
That  is  why  I  proposed  it  long  before 
the  administration  did. 

The  gentleman  also  happened  to  men- 
tion the  program,  a  Head  Start  program, 
which  did  not  have  to  go  through  a 
community  board  action  as  such.  In 
most  parts  of  the  country  they  have 
been  given  a  direct  grant  to  the  school 
system  and  the  school  system  could  han- 
dle these  things  without  any  difficulty, 
free  of  local  political  Interference.  In  a 
metropolitan  area  where  there  was  a 
community  action  board  program,  the 
grant  often  technically  went  through  the 
board  to  implement  a  Head  Start  pro- 
pam.  The  Head  Start  program  in  the 
schools  was  largely  In  accordance  with 
«'hat  all  of  us  had  In  mind  and  that 
some  of  us  wanted  to  write  into  the  law. 
We  wanted  those  funds  to  go  through 
the  States  and  be  implemented  In  that 
fashion  in  our  school  systems.  But  ba- 
sically the  gentleman  named  the  one 
program.  Head  Start,  which  has  been 
relatively  free  of  the  controversy  and 
•candal  and  waste  that  has  enveloped 
the  rest  of  the  poverty  program. 

If  I  may  make  one  other  point,  then 
I  will  give  the  gentleman  a  free  rein  to 
™sh  his  speech.  He  has  been  very 
generous  in  yielding. 

The  gentleman  made  a  point  about 
toe  poverty  program  diminishing  wel- 
fare payments.  Of  course,  aU  of  us  be- 
"eve  a  logical  and  reasonable  and  sensl- 
we  program  to  help  people  to  help  them- 
wves  will  eventuaUy  take  a  good  many 
"them  off  of  the  welfare  rolls.  Of 
'"''"e,  the  gentleman  knows  there  has 


been  a  general  decrease  In  unemploy- 
ment In  the  past  year  which  would  affect 
this  particular  statistic.  But  it  is  also 
Interesting  to  me  that  the  request  for 
welfare  and  for  public  assistance 
in  the  President's  budget  last  year  was 
$3.2  bllUon  and  it  has  Increased  to  $3.7 
bllUon  for  fiscal  1967.  So  certainly  any 
savings  in  welfare  are  not  reflected  over- 
all at  the  national  level  in  the  public 
assistance  budget.  I  hope  budget  cuts 
will  not  be  taken  away  from  the  poor 
people.  What  I  want  to  see  are  saviiigs 
from  waste  and  the  elimination  of  the 
waste  that  there  has  been  In  this  pro- 
gram. Then  the  money  that  the  tax- 
payers are  spending  will  be  truly  help- 
hig  the  poor  and  not  be  diverted  to  high 
salaries  and  for  a  variety  of  other  pur- 
poses that  have  no  part  In  a  true  poverty 
program.  Our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qtm;]  and  I  and 
others  in  the  original  poverty  debates 
said  exactly  this  and  warned  of  things 
that  were  going  to  happen  If  we  passed 
a  poverty  law  in  this  form  at  that  time. 
They  have  happened. 

They  have  been  documented  all  around 
the  country  by  our  newspaper  reporters 
who  have  done  a  magnificent  Job  and 
who  have  been  the  only  ones  who  have 
really  Investigated  the  poverty  program. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  my  colleague 
wants  to  see  an  effective  example  of  how 
savings  are  being  made  and  how  an  effec- 
tive program  is  being  operated  and  how 
people  actually  are  being  taken  off  the 
relief  rolls,  which  is  the  main  purpose  of 
this  program,  I  invite  him  to  Chicago. 
I  invite  you  to  come  down  and  look  at 
our  program.  Of  course,  you  can  find 
some  shortcomings  in  there.  But  I  tell 
you  If  you  visit  Chicago,  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  our  retarded  chil- 
dren program,  for  example.  I  would  like 
you  to  go  down  to  the  conununity  center 
when  one  mother  came  In  crying,  over- 
come with  emotion  because  for  the  first 
time  in  3  years  her  little  son  had  turned 
away  from  staring  blankly  through  a 
window  and  had  begun  talking  to  his 
brothers  and  sisters.  He  was  a  retarded 
child.  There  would  have  been  no  hope 
for  him.  There  are  thousands  of  chil- 
dren like  him  who  are  being  helped  by 
the  antipoverty  program.  We  have  in- 
stances on  our  job  corps  program  where 
our  park  district  has  been  traiiiing  tree 
trimmers  and  men  to  take  care  of  shrub- 
bery who  are  now  being  hired  in  our 
suburbs  for  $400  a  month. 

These  are  men  who  were  on  the  public 
dole,  men  who  had  no  future;  dropouts 
are  for  the  first  time  finding  some  hope 
and  dignity.  Let  me  remind  you  of  one 
thing.  Never  forget  this,  because  this  is 
what  distingxilshes  us  as  Americans,  as  a 
free  social  order,  from  all  other  social 
orders  in  the  world:  the  high  regard  that 
we  have  for  the  dignity  of  the  Individual. 
When  a  nation  Invests  in  a  man,  It  frees 
the  man. 

So  in  respect  to  this  poverty  program, 
I  Invite  you  to  Chicago.  I  want  you  to 
come  and  see  our  program.  I  want  you 
to  see  the  very  things  I  have  been  talking 
about  In  my  remarks.  No  man  has 
shown  a  greater  concern  for  the  plight  of 
the  poor  than  has  Richard  J.  Daley,  the 
mayor  of  our  dty.    No  man  has  given 


this  program  more  personal  attention 
than  has  Richard  J.  Daley. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  will  agree  he  has 
given  it  his  personal  attention. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Whj-?  Because  he 
realizes  this  Is  a  program  that  can  work. 
He  Is  recognized  as  the  outstanding  mu- 
nicipal administrator  in  America.  Why? 
Because  he  has  worked  honestly  and  dil- 
igently. You  are  doing  him  a  great  in- 
justice. We  can  play  politics.  After  all. 
this  is  the  year  for  partisan  politics. 
But  after  the  coming  campaign,  beyond 
November,  there  is  a  great,  beautiful, 
rich,  wealthy  and  free  America.  Let  us 
not.  in  the  wake  of  pure,  brutal,  almost 
barbaric  partisanship,  tear  down  individ- 
uals whose  lives  are  dedicated  to  serve 
the  public  needs. 

I  would  like  you  to  come  to  Chicago. 
I  would  like  you  to  spend  a  day  with 
Mayor  Daley.  Let  him  show  you  the 
programs  we  have  undertaken.  You  can 
smirk.  You  can  laugh,  because  you  have 
no  confidence  in  mankind.  That  is  the 
difference  between  you  and  myself. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  We  have  been  striv- 
ing for  3  months  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  in  the  poverty  inves- 
tigation, to  have  hearings  in  Chicago. 
We  have  requested  them  many  times. 
Our  requests  have  been  turned  down  at 
every  turn.  I  am  happy  to  hear  the  gen- 
tleman invite  us  to  Chicago.  I  do  not 
want  to  go  to  Chicago  and  have  Mr. 
Daley  give  me  a  guided  tour.  I  want  to 
go  to  Chicago  with  our  poverty  investi- 
gative staff,  talk  to  the  poor  people,  have 
hearings,  and  hear  what  they  have  to  say 
about  this  program — not  what  Mayor 
Daley  wishes  to  say  about  the  program. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  you  want  to  have 
a  sideshow  over  there,  that  is  your  busi- 
ness. Your  investigators  have  been  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Are  you  referring  to 
hearing  the  poor  people  as  a  sideshow? 
Is  that  what  the  gentleman  has  said? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  what  you 
would  like  to  make  It.  You  are  not  kid- 
ding anybody. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Our  sUff  investigat- 
ing the  poverty  program  should  not  be  a 
sideshow  in  the  hands  of  our  chairman 
and  our  poverty  investigators.  We  want 
to  hear  from  the  poor  people,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  hearing  from  the  poor 
people  Is  a  sideshow. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Let  me  teU  you  some- 
thing. You  are  a  free  American.  You 
are  welcome  to  come  to  Chicago  any 
time  you  want  to.  You  are  a  Member 
of  Congress.  You  have  a  minority  coun- 
sel, and  you  have  investigators.  You  sat 
and  you  appropriated  $200,000  for  in- 
vestigations. You  voted  for  that.  Your 
investigators  have  been  in  Chicago. 

If  you  want  to  know  the  truth  about 
what  a  great  program  this  is  and  how 
It  is  really  working,  you  can  see  it  clearly. 
Do  you  want  to  nlt-plck?  Do  you  want 
to  find  an  error  here  or  an  error  there? 
You  win  find  it  everywhere  in  America. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  is 
quite  right.  There  are  errors  In  the  pres- 
ent poverty  program  everywhere  in 
America. 
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Mr.  PDCINSKI.  The  fact  i»— let  me 
finish  thlA — you  had  3  months  to  come 
Into  Chicago  and  do  what  investigating 
you  wanted  to  do.  You  have  a  minority 
oounael.  I  presume  they  have  been  there. 
I  know  they  have  been  there. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PUCIN8KI.  Let  me  say  this,  and 
then  I  will  yield. 

Tou  talk  about  the  Chicago  program. 
Recently  we  received  a  letter  from  a  pro- 
fesaor  at  Brandels  University  who  was 
In  Chicago  making  a  study  of  our  pro- 
fram  because  he  wanted  to  see  if  he 
eooM  have  a  similar  program  in  his  com- 
munity. He  is  a  Ph.  D.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  Is  a  Democrat  or  a  Repub- 
lican. I  have  no  idea.  All  I  know  is  that 
he  la  a  distinguished,  learned  American. 
He  was  not  there  for  any  political  pur- 
pose. He  was  not  looking  for  an  issue. 
He  was  not  looking  for  a  point.  He  was 
looking  for  guidance  because  he  wanted 
to  start  programs  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

When  he  got  through  his  impartial, 
nonpartisan,  apolitical  study  of  the  Chi- 
caco  ssrstem,  he  wrote  and  said,  "The 
more  we  see  of  programs  around  the 
country,  the  better  are  we  impressed 
with  Chicago's  performance." 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Minne- 
sota.       

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  like  to  remind  my 
colleague  that  Insofar  as  the  minority 
InTSstlgatlng  staff  is  concerned,  they 
cannot  go  any  place  in  the  country  and 
receive  reimbursement  for  their  trip  un- 
less the  majority  puts  the  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  it.  The  minority  cannot  send 
them  out.  We  have  30  percent  of  the 
money  for  salaries,  and  that  is  all. 

We  have  asked  over  and  over  and  over 
again  to  go  to  Chicago.  The  first  step 
In  the  big  cities  Investigation  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  CariyI 
was  to  begin  In  Los  Angeles.  The  In- 
vestigators in  Los  Angeles  were  caUed 
back.  The  Investigation  has  been  called 
ofl.  There  is  no  opportunity  to  go  to 
Chicago,  under  the  last  direction. 

We  have  gone  all  these  months  with 
one  short  period  when  a  few  people  went 
to  Chicago.  We  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  poor  people  to  express 
themsrives  In  Chicago.  They  have  been 
denied  a  voice  so  far  In  the  program. 

Mr.  PDCIN8RX  I  am  sure  the  record 
will  abaw  that  the  mliK>rity  have  had 
ample  opportimlty  to  study  the  Chicago 
program.  I  again  renew  my  Invitation. 
M3r  ooDesgUfis  are  welocnne  to  come.  I 
will  be  happy  to  take  them  to  Chicago 
and  show  ttiem  the  program. 


AOaiCULTURE— MBSSAQE  FROM 
THX  FfiSBZDENT  OF  THE  UNTTEX) 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  367) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Ax- 
BCXT)  laid  before  the  House  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  read: 

To  tfu  Congren  of  the  United  States: 

Last  year  In  my  message  on  agrleul- 
tnre  Z  dsaerlbed  poverty's  grip  on  rural 


Naarly  tmlf  of  the  poor  in  the  United 
States  live  in  rural  areas. 


Almost  one  in  every  two  rural  families 
has  a  cash  income  under  $3,000. 

One-fourth  of  rural  nonfarm  homes 
are  without  running  water. 

Rural  people  lag  almo.st  2  years  be- 
hind urban  re.sidents  in  educational  at- 
tainment. 

Health  facilities  in  rural  areas  are  so 
Inadequate  that  rural  children  receive 
one-third  less  medical  attention  than 
urban  children. 

These  deficiencies  persist  in  1966. 
Their  effect  Is  grievous  on  urban  Amer- 
ica— the  recipient  of  millions  of  un- 
skilled migrants  from  rural  areas  in  the 
past  two  decades.  It  Is  tragic  on  the 
rundown  farms  and  Impoverished  com- 
munities that  still  house  4.4  million  poor 
rural  families. 

ADMINTSTBATIVE    ACTIONS 

Last  year  I  directed — 

Each  Department  and  Agency  ad- 
ministering a  program  that  could  benefit 
rural  people  to  assure  that  its  benefits 
were  distributed  equitably  between  urban 
and  rural  areas. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  to  review  the  ad- 
ministrative obstacles  that  might  stand 
in  the  way  of  such  a  distribution. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  put 
his  field  offices  to  the  task  of  assisting 
other  Federal  agencies  in  making  their 
programs  effective  in  rural  areas. 

As  a  result,  the  Rural  Community  De- 
velopment Service  was  created  and 
charged  with  assuring  that  the  Depart- 
ment made  that  assistance  available. 

This  mission  of  the  Department  is  now 
firmly  established  in  practice.  Its  field 
personnel  are  active  in  informing  rural 
people  of  their  eligibility  for  medicare, 
and  of  its  requirements.  They  work 
with  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration in  planning  and  encouraging 
new  rural  industrial  developments.  In 
several  pilot  counties,  concerted  proj- 
ects are  underway.  The  Departments 
of  Labor.  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  Agriculture  are  joined  in  a  com- 
mon effort  to  bring  social  services  to  poor 
rural  communities.  The  water  and  sewer 
facilities  program  has  been  simplified. 
They  have  been  made  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  small  towns  and  conmiuni- 
tles. 

The  OfBce  of  Ek;onomic  Opportunity 
has  increased  its  efforts  in  rural  areas. 
Community  action  programs  are  under- 
way in  a  number  of  rural  counties  sup- 
porting community  action  planning;  pro- 
viding remedial  reading  courses,  voca- 
tional instruction,  and  adult  education: 
and  ttfsisting  small  cooperatives  to  ac- 
quire farm  machinery.  These  programs 
have  inspired  a  new  sense  of  hope  among 
the  rural  Americans  who  have  experi- 
enced them. 

More — much  more — ^needs  to  be  done 
if  their  effects  are  to  reach  the  dispersed 
but  very  real  pockets  of  rural  poverty 
throughout  America. 

THIS   N1EED   rO«   PLANNING 

Legislation  enacted  by  the  first  session 
of  this  Corigress,  and  in  prior  years,  pro- 
vides the  meaiu  for  a  massive  attack  on 
poverty  in  America. 

But — even  with  the  help  of  these  great 
new  programs — too  few  rural  commu- 
nities are  able  to  marshal  sulBclent  phys- 
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leal,  human,  and  financial  resources  to 
achieve  a  satisfactory  level  of  social  and 
economic  development. 

The  central  advantage  of  the  city  has 
been  a  large  and  concentrated  popula- 
tion to  provide  the  leadership  and  tech- 
nical capability.  This  leadership  can 
achieve  economies  of  scale  in  operations, 
to  provide  adequate  public  services  and 
facilities  for  its  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  every  small  hamlet  to  offer 
its  own  complete  set  of  public  services. 
Nor  is  it  economic  for  the  small  city  to 
try  to  achieve  metropolitan  standards  of 
service,  opportunity,  and  culture,  with- 
out relation  to  its  rural  environs. 

The  related  Interests  of  each  need  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  planning  for  the 
public  services  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  wider  community.  In  this 
way  the  benefits  of  creative  federalism 
can  be  brought  to  oiu-  rural  citizens— in 
small  cities  as  well  as  its  rural  neighbors. 

WHAT     MIGHT     BE     DONE 

The  base  exists  for  such  coordinated 
planning. 

New  communities  are  coming  into  be- 
ing— stimulated  by  advanced  means  of 
travel  and  communications.  Because  of 
these  it  is  possible  to  extend  to  people  in 
the  outlying  rural  areas  a  richer  variety 
of  public  services,  and  of  economic  and 
cultural  ofrportunities. 

Resources  must  be  cwnbined — in  larger 
areas,  as  well  as  rural  and-snaaU  urban 
communities.  In  a  population  base  large 
enough  to  support  a  full  range  of  efiBcient 
and  high-quality  public  services  and  fa- 
cilities, we  can  achieve  the  conditions 
necessary  for  economic  and  social  ad- 
vance. 

THE    DIMENSIONS    OF    THE     COMMUNITIES 

The  dimensions  of  an  area  within 
which  residents  should  join  to  carry  out 
integrated  planning  are  likely  to  be  al- 
ready marked  by  the  trading  or  com- 
muting patterns. 

In  most  such  communities,  the  total 
population  will  be  large  enough,  with 
enough  potential  users  of  each  essential 
service,  to  justify  employing  competent 
full-time  resident  specialists  in  medical 
services,  schools,  and  the  like.  In  some 
such  communities,  where  towns  of  even 
10,000  are  scarce,  it  may  be  more  prac- 
tical to  provide  major  services  to  people 
at  the  outer  limits  through  mobile 
facilities. 

BENErrrs  or  planning 

Coordinated  planning  can  stimulate 
economic  growth. 

It  can  provide  the  economies  of  effi- 
cient public  services — which  attract  busi- 
ness and  industry. 

It  can  make  possible  adequate  voca- 
tional training.  Rural  workers  who  lack 
present  job  opportunities  can  become 
qualified  for  work  in  new  and  expanding 
industries  within  reach  of  their  homes  or 
farms. 

It  can  provide  the  schools  to  spare 
young  children  the  fate  of  their  father. 
Seventy-two  percent  of  all  poor  rural 
families  today  are  headed  by  persons 
who  have  finished  only  8  years  of  school- 
ing or  less. 

It  can  greatly  enlarge  the  effectiveness 
of  public  and  private  resources. 
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It  can  insure  that  programs  will  com- 
prise a  logical  and  comprehensive  effort 
to  solve  the  conuuunity's  interrelated 
problems  at  minimum  cost. 

It  can  bring  us  closer  to  achieve  a  more 
beautiful,  more  livable  rural  America. 
An  increasing  combination  of  local. 
State,  and  Federal  resources  is  already 
beginning  to  transform  the  countryside. 
This  cooperation  is  making  multiple  uses 
possible — for  production,  for  outdoor 
recreation,  and  for  the  restoration  of 
natural  beauty.  Planning  can  help  make 
this  beneficence  a  part  of  the  lives  of 
millions  of  urban  Americans. 

Above  all,  planning  is  an  afllrmative 
act.  It  signifies  the  willingness  of  rural 
men  and  women  to  make  their  part  of 
America  a  place  of  hope.  Rural  America 
need  not  be  a  wasteland  from  which  the 
young,  however  ill -prepared,  flee  to  the 
cities.  It  does  not  have  to  be  a  place 
where  live  only  those  too  old.  too  poor, 
too  defeated  to  seek  other  horizons. 

COMMUNITY     DEVELOPMENT     DISTRICTS 

I  propose  that  we  show  how  broad- 
based  planning  can  inspire  the  people  of 
rural  America  to  unite  the  resources  of 
their  rural  governments  and  small  cities. 

I  propose  this  union  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  citizens  of  both. 

I  propose  that  we  assist  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  number  of  community  de- 
velopment districts  to  carry  out,  imder 
local  initiative,  such  comprehensive 
planning. 

The  boundaries  of  community  devel- 
opment districts  will  correspond  to  the 
normal  commuting  or  trading  patterns  of 
the  rural  and  city  residents. 

PlaimLng  activities  for  the  district  wUl 
be  performed  under  the  direction  of 
representatives  selected  by  each  of  the 
participating  county  or  municipal  gov- 
ernments. They  will  be  responsible  for 
planning  the  coordination  of  all  govern- 
mental development  and  service  func- 
tions within  the  district. 

Federal  grants  would  be  provided: 

First.  For  districtwide  plarming  of 
public  services  and  governmental  func- 
tions where  other  Federal  planning  as- 
sistance is  not  available;  and 

Second.  For  districtwide  coordination 
of  local  planning  activities  with  Federal 
programs  and  private  initiatives,  in  a 
comprehensive  attack  on  rural  commu- 
nity problems. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  cer- 
tify that  the  area  has  met  the  require- 
ments for  designation  as  a  conununity 
development  district.  Selection  of  the 
pilot  districts  will  be  made  to  afford  ex- 
perience in  a  representative  variety  of 
geographic,  economic,  and  social  condi- 
Uons.  Funds  will  be  requested  to  aug- 
nient  those  presently  available  for  plan- 
ning grants. 

Federal  assistance  would  help  to  sup- 
port- 
Coordinated  and  comprehensive  plan- 
ning for  all  public  services,  development 
programs,  and  governmental  functions 
within  the  district. 

A  continuing  liaison  with  Federal  and 
State  agencies. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  resources 
and  needs  within  the  district,  such  as 
labor  skills,  industrial  sites,  land  and 


water  resources,  health  care,  education, 
cultural  opportunities,  and  public  serv- 
ices. 

Thus  the  scope  of  planning  to  be  sup- 
ported would  extend  beyond  physical  de- 
velopment. It  would  encompass  as  well 
the  social  and  economic  needs  of  the 
area,  and  its  potential  for  growth. 

Each  agency  of  the  Oovemment 
charged  with  administering  a  program 
relevant  to  these  needs  will  be  requested 
to  cooperate  with  the  commimity  devel- 
opment districts.  For  example,  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  medical  conditions 
in  the  area  would  be  undertaken  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  Teacher  Corps — which  I 
again  lu-ge  the  Congress  to  support  at  a 
level  commensurate  with  Its  promise — 
would  be  asked  to  make  teams  available 
for  the  districts.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  offer  a  concerted  empha- 
sis in  its  resource  development  programs 
within  the  pilot  districts. 

The  purpose  of  the  planning  effort  I 
recommend  is  to  assist  these  districts  to 
achieve  significant  economies  of  scale 
and  rational  use  of  resources.  This 
achievement  can  lift  them,  and  their 
peoples,  above  their  present  level  of 
development. 

Our  purpose  Is  to  demonstrate  how  a 
common  effort  can  provide  the  needed 
district  vocational  school  in  one  county, 
the  hospital  in  another,  the  police  train- 
ing in  a  third,  industry  or  an  adequate 
library  in  a  fourth.  This  effort  can 
avoid  the  waste  of  duplication — or  worse 
still,  the  total  lack  of  such  facilities  or 
services  because  of  a  failure  to  pool  com- 
mon resources. 

Our  purpose  Is  not  to  supplant  present 
efforts  of  local.  State,  or  Federal  Govern - 
ments.  Our  purpose  Is  to  supplement 
them.  Then  we  do  not  forsake  the  small 
community,  but  help  to  avoid  underrep- 
resentation  in  decisions  that  affect  its 
life. 

MEDICAL    NEEDS 

Rural  families  share  with  the  urban 
poor  a  greater  need  for  modem  medical 
services.  Infant  mortality  and  infectious 
disease  rates  are  higher,  life  expectancy 
is  lower,  and  the  need  for  chronic  Illness 
care  is  just  as  prevalent.  Yet  rural 
families  iiave  had  less  access  to  physi- 
cians, with  rural  States  averaging  only 
a  third  the  number  of  physicians  per 
person  as  the  heavily  populated  urban 
States.  The  continuing  decline  in  the 
per  capita  number  of  physicians,  there- 
fore,  strikes  harder  at  rural  families. 

Tlie  beneficial  effects  of  recent  legisla- 
tion, providing  for  more  extensive  pro- 
fessional relationships  between  rural 
hospitals  and  urban  medical  centers ;  the 
improved  schooling  that  will  soon  be 
available  in  rural  areas ;  Improved  roads 
and  transportation — all  will  reduce  the 
diflaculty  in  recruiting  physicians  for 
rural  areas  by  increasing  the  profes- 
sional and  educational  opportunities 
available  to  them. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  not  recruiting 
su£Bclent  numbers  of  medical  students 
from  the  families  of  the  urban  poor  and 
rural  areas.  We  need  a  financial  incen- 
tive that  win  make  it  possible  for  chil- 
dren of  these  families  to  undertake  a 
medical  career.    At  the  same  time  we 


need  to  draw  upon  medical  students  from 
other  areas  to  settle  in  rural  medical 
practice. 

I  shall  soon  propose,  therefore,  that  a 
loan  forgiveness  program  modeled  upon 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
Amendments  of  1965  be  applied  to  med- 
ical students  who  choose  to  practice  in 
poor  rural  areas. 

BtntAL  pcwum 

The  efforts  of  five  administrations  have 
provided  some  relief  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  poor  families  who  remain 
on  small  farms  and  in  rural  communities. 
Yet  the  old  task  remains  undone :  to  end 
the  travail  of  unemployed  and  imder- 
employed  men;  to  teach  their  children 
the  skills  they  must  have  to  prosper  in 
a  competitive  society:  to  provide  enough 
food,  adequate  shelter,  and  decent  medi- 
cal care  for  their  families,  and  to  help 
them  achieve  freedom  from  want  and 
fear  in  their  later  years. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  stand  idly 
by  and  permit  our  riu-al  citizens  to  be 
ground  into  poverty — exposing  them,  un- 
assisted and  unencouraged,  to  the  ne- 
glect of  a  changing  society.  Pew  other 
elements  of  our  population  are  so  treated 
by  our  humane  and  progressive  people. 

Yet  I  believe  we  need  the  counsel  of 
those  best  qualified  by  experience  and 
understanding  of  rural  America's  prob- 
lems, to  help  us  chart  our  course  of  as- 
sistance to  her  poor. 

Consequently  I  shall  soon  appoint  a 
Comniission  on  Rural  Poverty,  whose 
task  It  will  be  to  make  recommendations 
to  me,  within  1  year  of  its  appointment, 
on  the  most  efficient  and  promising 
means  of  sharing  America's  abundance 
with  those  who  have  too  often  been  her 
forgotten  people. 

Rural  poverty  has  proved  an  almost 
intractable  problem  In  past  decadw. 
Its  abolition  may  require  a  journey  of  a 
thousand  miles. 

But  the  first  step  in  that  Journey  is 
the  pooling  of  the  common  resources  of 
rural  Americans — joining  them  in  a 
common  planning  effort  that  will  mag- 
nify the  resources  of  each. 

In  the  program  I  propose,  I  ask  the 
Congress  to  take  that  step  with  me  today. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  January  25, 1966. 

The  message,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  was,  without  objec- 
tion, referred  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Albiut)  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


COMMUNPTY  DEVELOPMENT 
DDSTRICTB 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  com- 
munity development  districts  program 
submitted  by  the  President  in  his  com- 
munity development  message  is  one  of 
the  most  forward-looking  approaches  to 
rural  problems  ever  sent  to  the  Congress. 
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Many  of  u*  live  In  one  of  these  rural 
eommunltlee  that  have  been  losing  pop- 
ulation for  the  last  10  or  15  years.  Those 
wkK>  have  not  lived  In  such  a  district  can 
aeandf  tinaglne  the  heartaches,  the 
dreariness,  the  Inconvenience,  and  even 
the  hatttfds  to  human  safety  that  de- 
velop In  such  an  area.  When  people 
move  out  of  rural  communities  In  large 
numbers,  the  commercial  establishments 
and  the  public  facilities  and  services 
which  supplied  their  needs  soon  find  they 
do  not  have  enough  customers  to  con- 
tinue. Ttils  means  that  the  hardware 
store  which  has  served  several  genera- 
tions must  close.  It  means  closed 
churches,  dosed  community  houses,  and 
a  decline  In  the  number  of  children  In 
school.  Soon  the  people  who  remain 
in  the  community  find  Uuit  they  are 
without  even  a  doctor  or  nurse. 

The  rural  communities  have  never 
been  able  to  have  medical  service  equal 
to  that  of  the  city,  but  with  declining 
popiilatlon  In  a  rural  area  the  di^dvan- 
tage  becomes  even  more  pronounced. 

Under  the  community  development 
district  concept,  an  area  of  reasonable 
size  can  set  forth  clearly  its  needs  and 
Its  plans.  Incentives  needed  for  young 
medically  trained  people  to  enter  the 
area  can  be  provided.  Working  within 
the  framework  of  the  community  plan, 
these  me<UcaI  people  can  be  fully  effective 
In  working  with  the  community  health 
problems. 

The  community  development  districts 
program  ts  a  wise  proposal  and  deserves 
our  full  sxq>port. 


IN  SUPPORT  OP   COMMUNITY   DE- 
VELOPMENT DISTRICTS  ACT 

M».  MATBUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Reoohd. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectlan  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

Ttmn  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATBUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  today  proposed  a  measure 
that  can  bring  a  new  era  of  effectiveness 
and  vitality  to  rural  and  small-town 
govemmeBts. 

These  loeal  governments  are  today, 
beaet  with  many  seoningly  insurmount- 
able problems  brought  on  by  the  com- 
plesttet  of  modem  life.  The  President's 
procram  wlU  attack  these  problems  in 
the  bast  conceivable  manner:  by 
strengthening  the  local  ability  to  cope 
with  development  and  adjustment:  by 
helping  the  people  to  keep  local  problems 
and  local  dedslops  1b  tbdr  own  hands. 

Tba  proposed  Community  Develop- 
mint  Districts  Act  win  also  provide  prac- 
tleal  and  workable  means  for  local  gov- 
emflBents  to  cooperate  with  each  other 
in  daikting  with  problems  that  affect  the 
naUdmtM  of  several  localities.  This  will 
further  the  cause  of  economy  and  efD- 
dencjr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposal  holds  to 
the  tradition  m  otir  American  political 
mtem  of  keeping  control  and  political 
power  doae  to  the  people.  It  is  a  highly 
ifisnilng  step,  and  It  certainly  deserves 
our  support. 


COMMUNITY     DEVELOPMENT     DIS- 
TRICTS ACT 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Ptjrcxll]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Just  read  President  Johnson's  message 
on  community  development  districts.  I 
am  particularly  grratifled  by  the  atten- 
tion that  will  be  given  to  developing  more 
adequate  medical  care  facilities  and  serv- 
ices for  rural  people. 

There  is  no  problem  in  rural  America 
that  is  more  urgent  than  this.  There  is 
a  shortage  of  doctors.  There  Is  a  short- 
age of  emergency  services.  There  is  a 
sliortage  of  basic  public  health  services. 
In  many  communities,  there  is  too  little 
money  to  pay  for  even  the  services  that 
are  available.  And  for  the  poor  in  rural 
areas,  there  are  rarely  the  charity  serv- 
ices and  public  health  services  that  fre- 
quently are  provided  in  the  larger  cities. 

The  districtwide  approach  to  better 
medical  care  services  makes  sense. 
When  facilities,  trained  professional  per- 
sonnel, and  incomes  of  patients  are  all 
in  scarce  supply,  it  is  essential  that  the 
preatest  efficiency  be  achieved,  in  order 
to  stretch  the  scarce  resources  as  far  as 
they  can  be  made  to  reach. 


COMMITTEE    ON    HOUSE    ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  may  have  per- 
mission to  sit  this  afternoon  while  the 
House  is  in  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RURAL  ELECTRIC  CO-OP  LEADERS 
SPEAK  OUT  ON  ISSUES  OF  IMPOR- 
TANCE TO  REA  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
O'KoHSKil  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTCONSia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  familiar  with  the  many  social  and 
economic  benefits  which  rural  electrifica- 
tion has  brought  to  our  farmers  and  rural 
residents,  for  there  are  10  rural  electric 
cooperatives  in  the  Wiscor.sin  congres- 
sional district  which  I  am  pleased  and 
privileged  to  represent  in  the  House. 
Some  of  them  generate  their  wholesale 
power  through  their  own  generation  and 
transmission  co-op,  Dairyland  Power  Co- 
operative of  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

This  fall,  over  750  rural  electric  lead- 
ers from  Wisconsin.  Iowa,  and  Illinois 
met  In  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  for  the  region 


5  convention  of  their  national  service 
organization,  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association.  Ounng 
that  meeting,  they  passed  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions on  Issues  of  importance  to  the 
rural  electrification  program.  These 
resolutions  reflect  the  considered  judg- 
ment of  the  representatives  of  some  375,- 
639  consumer-members  of  118  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  In  this  3 -State  area. 

Because  an  adequate  supply  of  low- 
cost  electricity  makes  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  socioeconomic  health  of 
our  rural  aresis  as  well  as  to  the  economy 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  I  urge  that  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Senate  give  thoughtful  considera- 
tion to  the  proposals  contained  in  these 
resolutions.  Included  is  a  tribute  to  the 
great  leadership  and  untiring  efforts 
which  Clyde  T.  Ellis  has  given  to  the 
rural  electrification  program  during  his 
nearly  25  years  as  general  manager  of 
NRECA.  I  Join  the  members  of  NRECA 
and  his  many  other  friends  in  wisiiing 
Clyde  a  rapid  and  complete  recovery  from 
the  recent  Illness  that  has  hospitalized 
him. 

The  resolutions  follow: 

Federal  Powbi  Commission  Jurisdiction 

Whereas  the  exercise  of  FPC  JurlsdlcUon 
over  nonprofit  rtiral  electric  systems  does 
not  serve  the  public  Interest,  duplicates  and 
conflicts  with  the  statutory  powers  and  duties 
of  the  REA  Administrator  and  exceeds  the 
statutory  authority  of  the  FPC  under  the 
Federal  Power  Act  of  1935  as  amended;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  has  passed  S.  1459 
which  exempts  REA-flnanced  rural  electric 
cooi>eratlves  from  FPC  Jurisdiction  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Is  considering  S.  1459  with  sub- 
committee amendments:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  urg»  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  approve  S.  1459  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  so  that  the  lasue  of  FPC  jurisdic- 
tion may  be  promptly  and  satisfactorily 
terminated. 

TUUtrrORIAL  INTKOKITT 

WhereM  rural  electric  systems  are  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  of  area  coverage  serv- 
ice and  have  anumed  the  responsibility  to 
serve,  fully  and  adequately,  all  customers 
within  their  service  areas;  and 

Whereas  in  many  Instances  other  power 
suppliers  seek  out  and  attempt  to  serve  exist- 
ing consumers  or  new  power  loads  located  in 
the  service  areas  of  rural  electric  system*; 
and 

Whereas  the  results  of  such  piracy  and 
territorial  invasion  make  even  more  difficult 
the  burdensome  task  of  providing  depend- 
able low-cost  service:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  reaf&rm  the  unrestricted 
right  and  responsibUlty  of  rural  electric  sys- 
tems to  serve  those  areas  In  which  they  ini- 
tiated service,  and  that  we  support  and  will 
defend  this  right  against  pirating  of  terri- 
tory and  consumers  by  any  other  electric 
utility  system;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  all  rural  electric  systems 
are  urged  to  cooperate  and  support  state- 
wide efforts  to  secure  adequate  State  legis- 
lation to  safeguard  their  service  areas;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  aU  rural  electric  systems 
Inform  their  members  fuUy  so  they  wUl  have 
an  understanding  of  the  benefits  of  con- 
sumer-owned electric  service  and  wUl  re- 
ject and  combat  piracy  efforts  by  other  elec- 
tric utUlty  systems;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  and  appro- 
prUte  offlclaU  In  the  State  and  Federal  Oov- 
emments  be  urged  to  Investigate  and  take  all 
acUons  available  to  them  In  order  to  develop 
and  promote  measures  to  protect  the  tern- 
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torlal  Integrity  of  rural  electric  systems;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  NRECA  and  statewide  as- 
sociations cooperate  in  the  exchange  of  In- 
formation on  matters  relating  to  the  terri- 
torial Integrity  of  rural  electric  systems  to 
the  end  that  maximum  effectiveness  can  be 
secured  In  protecting  the  service  areas  of  such 
rural  electric  systems. 

rUJANClNO     PROPOSAL 

Whereas  the  rural  electrification  program 
administered  by  REA  In  accord  with  the 
Rural  ElectrlflxMitlon  Act  of  1936  as  amended 
has.  brought  to  rural  areas  over  the  past  30 
years  the  indispensable  benefits  of  area  cover- 
age electrical  service;  and 

Whereas  this  outstanding  example  of  co- 
operation between  rural  Americans  and  their 
Federal  Government  could  not  have  been  ac- 
complished without  adequate  capital  financ- 
ing at  interest  rates  and  terms  which  per- 
mitted low-cost  electric  service  in  rural 
areas;  and 

Whereas  rural  electric  systems  must  have 
increasingly  large  amounts  of  new  capital 
merely  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  de- 
mands of  rural  electric  consumers  so  that  it 
U  estimated  the  capital  requirements  in  the 
next  13  years  will  reach  between  $8  and  $9 
billion — nearly  twice  as  much  as  these  sys- 
tems required  in  the  first  30  years  of  their 
being;  and 

Whereas  NRECA  and  REA  have  made 
studies  requested  by  rural  electric  systems  of 
the  future  capital  requirements  and  means 
of  meeting  these  requirements,  and  NRECA 
has  reported  its  findings  and  conclusions 
which  encomptass  a  supplemental  financing 
plan  to  provide  the  building  blocks  for  our 
rural  electric  systems'  continued  growth  and 
service:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  commend  NRECA  and 
REA  for  the  work  they  have  done  and  for 
their  forthright  recognition — as  we  also 
recognize  from  the  facts  presented  In  the 
NRECA  report — of  the  urgent  need  for  sup- 
plemental capital  to  augment  the  2-percent. 
36-year  loan  funds;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  to  recognize  these  supple- 
mental capital  needs,  and  that  we  endorse 
the  principles  and  concepts  set  forth  in  the 
NRECA  financing  proposal  as  follows: 

1.  Retention  of  the  REA  program,  In  Its 
present  form  and  Including  2-percent  financ- 
ing at  a  level  sufficient  to  meet  fully  the 
growing  capital  requirements  of  all  systems 
for  which  these  loans  are  vital  to  their  con- 
tinued progress  toward  the  objectives  of  the 
rural  electrification  program  which  have 
guided  us  for  the  past  30  years; 

2.  .'ji  REA  intermediate  financing  plan, 
funded  by  a  revolving  fund,  free  of  crippling 
restrictions  now  contained  In  the  REA  Act 
or  imposed  by  th«  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  the  Congress;  the  revolving  fund  to 
be  supported  by  principal  and  Interest  pay- 
ments on  REA  2-percent  and  Intermediate 
loans,  and  reloaned  at  an  interest  rate  equal 
to  the  average  cost  of  money  borrowed  by 
the  Ufl.  Treasury,  to  those  more  mature  sys- 
tems which  can  utilize  this  type  of  financing: 

3.  An  arrangement  which  will  make  It  pos- 
•Ible  to  bring  private  financing  into  the 
^ogram  at  acceptable  and  practical  terms. 
We  believe  that  If  the  most  advantageous 
MTangement  proves  to  be  a  central  bank, 
that  this  bank  mechanism  should  operate 
initially  within  REA,  and  that  provision 
would  be  made  for  Its  ultimate  ownership, 
control  and  operation  by  rural  electric  sys- 
tems. We  further  recommend  that  NRECA 
explore  further  the  posslbUitles  for  member- 
consumer  investments  in  their  rurjil  electric 
mtems,  which  we  believe  to  be  of  particular 
jnerlt  and  feaslbUlty  tor  some  cooperatives 
a  this  region;  and  be  it  further 

««oJo«d,  That  we  request  NRECA  and 
*»A  to  develop  crlterU  for  determining  at 
*nat  points  the  supplemental  financing  shall 


be  applied  so  that  rural  electric  systems'  effi- 
cient operation  and  prudent,  effective  man- 
agement will  not  be  penalized;  and  be  it 
stlU  further 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  NRECA  and  REA 
to  develop  promptly  the  details  at  these 
financing  concepts  so  that  a  specific  financ- 
ing proposal  may  be  made  known  to  the 
membership  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the 
1966  NRECA  annual  meeting  and  the  voting 
delegates  can  take  a  well-reasoned  and  de- 
cisive action  which  will  expedite  the  task  of 
obtaining  the  necessary  enabling  legislation. 

GENERATION    AlfD    TRANSMISSION    LOANS 

Whereas  the  ability  of  rural  electric  sys- 
tems to  fulfill  their  responsibilities  is  directly 
dependent  on  their  ability  to  obtain  de- 
p>endable  low-cost  wholesale  energy;    and 

Whereas  in  the  face  of  dual  rates,  es- 
calator clauses  and  opposition  from  com- 
mercial power  companies,  the  availability 
of  G-T  loans  from  REA  is  the  only  means 
many  systems  have  to  obtain  a  dependable 
and  adequate  supply  of  low-co6t  energy: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  Congress  to  re- 
move restrictions  on  the  REA  Administrator's 
authority  to  make  loans  for  generation  and 
transmission  facilities,  to  defeat  any  at- 
tempts at  further  restrictions,  and  to  In- 
sure an  effective  O-T  loan  program  by  ap- 
propriating adequate  REA  loan  funds  to  meet 
the  needs  of  rural  America  for  electric  power. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROCEOXJU    ACT 

Whereas  legislation  was  Introduced  In  both 
houses  of  the  89th  Congress  to  amend  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act;  and 

Whereas  some  of  the  proposed  changee  in 
this  law  would  impose  the  burden  of  public 
hearings  on  the  REA  Administrator  In  any 
rulemaking  of  general  applicability  and 
would  open  to  Judicial  review  all  final  de- 
cisions of  the  Administrator,  thereby  Impair- 
ing the  operation  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  and  the  economic  se- 
curity of  the  rural  electric  program;  and 

Whereas  rurad  electric  loans  do  not  directly 
and  substantially  affect  the  general  public, 
but  only  the  cooperatives  themselves:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  oppose  any  change  in 
the  law  which  would  open  REIA  rulemaking 
procedures  to  public  hearings;  which  would 
faU  to  continue  the  existing  exemption  for 
confidential  Information  filed  at  REA;  or 
which  would  open  to  Judicial  review  deci- 
sions of  the  REA  Administrator;  and  be  it 
aJso 

Resolved,  That  we  opp>o«e  any  attempt  to 
burden  the  REA  Administrator  with  unnec- 
essary and  expensive  formal  administrative 
proceedings  such  as  those  proposed. 

':  CAPITAL    BUnOET 

Whereas  there  is  a  need  to  clarify  to  the 
public  the  amount  of  money  we  as  a  nation 
are  investing  in  resource  development,  rural 
electrification,  and  other  similar  projects, 
and  to  distinguish  these  national  Invest- 
ments from  Government  expenditures  which 
are  not  repaid  to  the  Trecisury:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  President  and 
the  Congress  to  adopt  a  capital  budget  to 
clearly  distinguish  between  capital  Invest- 
ments and  operating  expenditures. 

HARD    MONET   POLICY 

Whereas  we  commend  Congressman  Wright 
Patman,  of  Texas,  for  his  efforts  to  reverse 
the  hard  money  policies  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  Treasury  Department; 
and 

Whereas  we  deplore  these  high  Interest 
rate  policies  as  a  major  cause  of  unemploy- 
ment and  as  an  unwarranted  burden  upon 
the  homeowners,  businessmen,  and  consum- 
ers of  America;  and 

Wliereas  the  rate  of  interest  on  taxable, 
long-term  U.S.  Treasury  bonds  has  Increased 


from  a  range  of  2.1  to  2.5  percent  In  IMO 
through  1960,  to  a  high  of  4.3  percent  and 
a  recent  level  above  4  percent:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  President  and 
the  Congress  to  ellnUnate  the  factors  which 
have  resulted  In  artificially  high  Interest 
rates;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  urga  the  Congress  to 
give  serious  attention  to  the  reconmienda- 
tlons  made  by  Congressman  Wrioht  Patman 
In  favor  of  monetary  policies  which  wUl  be 
In  the  best  pubUc  Interest. 

BCONOMIC  opporttjnitt 
Whereas  we  commend  the  President  and 
the  Congress  on  the  passage  of  legislation 
to  assist  the  development  of  rural  areas- 
such  as  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act,  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1886,  and  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act;  and 

Whereas  we  commend  the  work  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other 
departments  and  agencies  for  their  admin- 
istrative programs  designed  to  implement 
this  legislation:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  NRECA  and  all 
rural  electric  cooperatives  to  continue  to 
support  this  legislation  so  that  the  programs 
may  be  extended  to  the  maximum  In  rural 
America. 

AEC    RESKARCK    ACCELERATOR 

Whereas  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is 
proposing  to  build  an  accelerator  which  will 
have  an  operating  budget  of  $50  million  per 
year,  and  will  employ  2,000  scientlsU,  engi- 
neers, technicians,   and  workers;    and 

Whereas  the  Midwest  has  many  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  which  are  staffed 
with  top  scientists  and  engineers;  and 

Whereas  It  is  expected  that  the  proposed 
accelerator  will  develop  large  quantities  of 
low-cost  electric  power,  some  of  which  could 
be  used  by  electric  cooperatives  In  the  Mid- 
west to  serve  better  their  rural  consumers; 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  our  Congressmen 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Comnolsslon  to  con- 
sider carefully  the  establishment  of  the  pro- 
posed accelerator  in  the  Midwest  and  to  des- 
ignate rural  electric  cooperatives  as  prefer- 
ence customers  for  electric  power  developed 
from  this  project. 

POWER  POOLING 

Whereas  the  cost  of  electric  power  con- 
stitutes an  ever-increasing  component  of 
total  agricultural  and  industrial  production 
and  consumer  living  costs;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Power  Survey  pub- 
lished by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  fore- 
casts that  by  1980,  the  cost  of  producing  and 
delivering  electricity  can  be  reduced  by  27 
percent,  thereby  constituting  a  consumer 
saving  of  $11  billion  per  year;  and 

Whereas  the  realization  of  such  savings  and 
the  opportunity  of  all  electric  systems  to 
achieve  maximum  economies  in  the  genera- 
tion and  transmission  of  electric  power  de-- 
pend  upon  their  participation  in  the  national 
power  pool :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  reaffirm  our  advocacy 
for  a  nationally  Integrated  electric  power  sys- 
tem through  which  all  major  sources  of  gen- 
eration and  all  major  load  centers  can  be 
interconnected;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  as  desirable 
the  yardstick  effect  of  Federal  and  consumer- 
owned  power  systems,  and  the  consequent 
requirement  that  any  nationally  Integrated 
power  supply  must  be  preserved  through 
malnteinlng  the  integrity  of  private,  public, 
cooperative,  and  Federal  segments  of  the 
Industry. 

INTERCONNECTION  OP  PEDERAL  POWER  PROJECTS 

Whereas  Interconnection  of  Federal  po»'er 
systems  would  result  In  economies  to  the 
Government,  its  wholesale  customers,  and 
private  power  companies;  and 
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WtMreas  certain  Faderal  Intarreglon&l  Ue- 
Ujms  UMt  stiullM  o{  Mich  tldtuM  have  b««n 
auUxorload  by  Cotxgtem  %a<X  are  b«tng  under- 
takan  by  the  Departmeat  of  tba  Interior; 
and 

WhariM  early  completion  of  all  such 
planned  Federal  Uellnea  and  tlellne  studies 
will  lead  to  tubatanttal  eoosomles  of  Federal 
power  eyrtem  operation,  tmprore  cyatem  fea- 
■IbiUty.  and  prorld*  additional  flrm  aalable 
Federal  power:  Now,  tbereXore.  be  it 

Meaoloed,  Tliat  we  XaTor  the  conotructlon 
of  extra  blgb  voltac*  Federal  intertlee,  and 
power-pooling  agreement*  between  all  Fed- 
eral power  marketing  syRtenu.  and  we  oppose 
tlie  tmpoltlon  of  power  company  discrimi- 
nating charge*  between  these  systems. 

pxxrxasNCx 

Whereas  renewed  attempts  are  being  made 
to  destroy  the  principle  that  the  benefits 
from  the  Investment  of  the  people's  money 
in  Fsdeiml  multiple-purpose  resource  derel- 
Ofx&ent  tttoold  belong  to  the  pteople:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Jt««olved,  That  we  reafBrm  our  belief  that 
the  benefits  derlTed  from  multtple-purpoee 
reeouroe  developments  belong  to  the  people, 
we  strongly  support  the  antlmonopoly  or 
preference  clause  and  we  urge  Congress  and 
administratlye  agencies  to  adhere  to  this 
purpose  of  the  laws. 

TAWKXS-DTXIZ 

Whereas  the  Tankee-Dlxie  generation  and 
transmission  plan  la  to  develop  privately  fi- 
nanced large-scale  generating  plants  at  mine 
Mtee  in  Appalachla  and  to  transmit  low -cost 
energy  Tla  EHV  transmission  lines  to  load 
centers  throughout  the  Eastern  United 
States,  which  includes  some  of  the  highest 
power  cost  areas  of  the  Nation;   and 

Whereas  tliia  development  would  benefit 
the  deprened  areas  of  Appalachla  and  the 
decllntng  economies  of  New  England,  and 
would  benefit  rural  electric  municipal  and 
private  power  company  consumers  through- 
out the  eastern  third  of  the  United  States: 
Now.   therefore,   be   it 

Resolved.  That  we  recommend  the  Yankee- 
Dixie  proposal,  and  urge  our  State  associa- 
tions and  NRECA  to  give  appropriate  and 
timely  support  to  the  project. 

BXaOtTXCX    DXTKLOnCXMT 

Whereas  full  development  of  water  re- 
sources la  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
development  of  the  commercial,  industrial. 
agricultural,  and  recreational  potentials  of 
this  region:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  support  the  compre- 
hensive and  prompt  development  of  all  eco- 
nomically feasible  projects  and  sites,  includ- 
ing hydroelectrlcity  and  pumped  storage, 
which  are  In  the  national  Interest;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  support  Federal  con- 
struction of  power  marketing  faciUtiee  to 
achieve  maximum  public  benefits  from  such 
projects  and  to  promulgate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  preference  clause  in  the  marketing  of 
power  from  such  projects. 

WATCH  axaoTnicxs  njutNuro 

Whereas  the  natural  resources  of  this  Na- 
tion are  a  Tltal  segment  of  our  total  wealth 
and  strength;  and 

Whereas  the  natural  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion belong  to  all  the  people  and  the  benefits 
of  orderly  development  should  be  available 
to  all  the  people;  and 

Whereas  long-range  plans  and  comprehen- 
atve  surveys  should  be  made  by  a  coordinat- 
ing group  to  determine  the  needs  of  our 
growlng  population  and  future  generations, 
rather  than  by  piecemeal,  short-term  plans 
and  projects:  and 

Wheresa  It  la  in  the  national  public  inter - 
wt  that  our  resource  requirements  and  the 
adequacy  of  our  resource  programs  be  con- 
stantly before  the  entire  Nation;  and 


Whereaa  the  elimination  of  pollution  in 
our  rivers  and  our  ground  water  supplies  Is 
a  particularly  crucial  problem  requiring  im- 
mediate attention  from  local  and  State  gov- 
ernment: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  endorse  the  recently  en- 
acted Water  Resources  Planning  Act,  and 
oommend  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion f#r  U,  and  encourage  the  Governors  of 
the  States  and  responsible  State  agencies  to 
Implement  the  provisions  of  this  act  In  de- 
veloping a  long-range,  comprehensive,  water 
and  related  land  plan  for  the  States. 

RSCAPTUaX  OF  HTDBOPROJBCTS 

Whereas  50-year  licenses  granted  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  for  non-Pederal 
hydroelectric  developments,  under  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Power  Act  of  1930,  as  amended, 
will  expire  beginning  In  1970;  and 

Whereaa  the  said  Federal  Water  Power  Act 
provides  for  recapture  by  the  United  States 
of  such  projects  upon  the  expiration  of  such 
licenses,  for  licensing  to  a  new  licensee  or 
for  rellcenslng  to  the  same  licensee;  and 

Whereas  the  FPC  has  Initiated  proceedings 
under  docket  No.  R-260  to  establish  a  pro- 
cedure for  the  recapture  for  such  projects; 
and 

Whereas  the  FPC  m  its  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  In  said  doclcet  No.  R-260,  has 
proposed  that  the  recapture  by  the  United 
States  of  any  non-Federal  licensed  project 
can  be  effected  only  after  enactment  by  Con- 
gress of  special  legislation  authorizing  such 
recapture;  and 

Whereas  the  necessity  for  such  individual 
sepcutkte  legislation  was  not  contemplated  by 
Congress  in  enacting  the  Federal  Water  Power 
Act  of  lOaO:  and 

Whereas  there  is  no  evidence  that  Fed- 
eral courts  have,  in  considering  the  recap- 
ture provisions  of  the  act,  ever  anticipated 
the  need  for  such  additional  recapture  leg- 
islation which  would,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, emasculate  the  recapture  device  and 
thrust  upon  Congress  an  impossible  admin- 
istrative burden,  the  delegation  of  whjch 
constituted  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Federal 
Water  Power  Act:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  adopt  procedures  for  the  re- 
capture of  licensed  projects  which  will  fully 
recognize  that  complete  authority  for  such 
recapture  already  exists  in  the  United  States 
without  further  congressional  enactment 

OaiO  RIVER  BASIN  HTDRO  DEVILOPMINT 

Whereas  official  reports  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  show  the  availability  of 
tome  3  million  kilowatts  of  undeveloped 
hydroelectric  power  In  the  tributaries  and 
main  stem  of  the  Ohio  River,  capable  of  gen- 
erating about  22  billion  kilowatt-hours;  and 

Whereas  in  a  report  to  the  President's 
Water  Resources  Commission  the  U.S.  Corps 
of  Engineers  outlined  the  possibility  of  de- 
veloping over  3  million  kilowatts  In  connect 
tlon  with  their  multi-purpose  development 
program  for  the  Ohio  River  with  an  average 
aimual  output  of  about  8  billion  kilowatt- 
hours;  and 

Whereas  development  of  the  hydroelectric 
power  of  the  Ohio  River  Basin  increasingly 
will  prove  Important  in  terms  of  modem 
pooled  steam  and  hydropower  supply  for 
the  entire  Ohio  River  Valley  region;  and 

Whereaa  history  of  hydroelectric  availabil- 
ity proves  that  this  power  development  will 
provide  the  stimulus  for  industrial  expansion 
In  the  very  heart  of  Appalachla.  with  vast 
numbers  of  people  unemployed  and  under- 
employed: and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  appropriated 
over  tTO  million,  requested  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  construct  the  Markland  Dam  in 
tha  Ohio  River  in  Switzerland  County,  Ind.. 
and  of  this  $70  oxillion,  $100,000  was  expend- 
ed to  construct  foundations  for  turbines  to 
use  to  generate  electricity;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
under  the  Federal  Power  Act  approved  the 


application  of  a  license  by  a  profit  power 
company  to  construct  a  $25  million  hydro- 
electric plant  at  this  site :  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved,  That  we  request  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  reifuse  approval  of  sp- 
pUcatlona  for  non-Federal  development  of 
hydroelectric  energy  in  the  Ohio  River  Basts, 
prior  to  taking  all  appropriate  steps  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  Federal  development; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  under  authority  vested  In 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  by  the  Fed- 
»al  Power  Act,  we  tirge  the  FPC,  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
plans  and  estimates  for  construction,  on  all 
dams  constructed  and  proposed  for  construc- 
tion In  the  Ohio  River  Basin  for  development 
of  the  hydroenergy  potential. 

NOHTHX&ST  RJEBOTTaCX  DEVKLOPMXNT 

Whereas  comprehensive  development  of 
the  resources  of  this  region  and  of  the  en- 
tire Northeastern  section  of  the  Nation  has 
lagged,  despite  the  heavy  density  of  popu- 
lation and  the  urgent  and  growing  need  for 
such  development:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  8V^>port  the  prompt  au- 
thorization and  construction  of  all  feasible 
multiple-purpose  projects  in  the  Northeast- 
ern United  States,  including  the  Dlckey-Lln- 
coln  School  project  in  Maine. 

Am  PKOGRAM 

Whereas  we  commend  thoae  who  have  par- 
ticipated In  the  NRECA-AID  program;  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  continued 
strong  support  of  this  program  by  all  sys- 
tems In  this  region  to  help  the  developing 
countries  have  rural  electric  cooperatives 
which  will  improve  rural  life  and  thereby 
contribute  to  peace  in  the  world. 

CLTDX  T.  KLUS 

Whereaa  we  have  learned  with  distress  of 
the  serious  illness  of  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  general 
manager  of  NRBCA  since  otir  national  asso- 
ciation was  formed  in  1942;  and 

Whereas  we  deeply  appreciate  the  great 
leadership  and  untiring  attention  to  the  work 
of  ODU'  rural  electric  cooperatives  provided 
by  Clyde  T.  Ellis  for  nearly  26  years:  Now. 
theref  CM*,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  express  to  him  our  fond- 
est hopes  for  his  full  recovery  and  that  we 
extend  to  members  of  his  family  our  wannest 
wishes  and  sympathy  on  the  occasion  of  his 
Illness. 

APPRECIATION NRECA 

Whereas  all  members  of  the  staff  of  NRECA 
have  worked  tirelessly  to  carry  forward  the 
national  program  of  rural  electrification  dur- 
ing the  past  year;  and 

Whereas  members  of  the  NRECA  staff  pre- 
I>ared  for  and  performed  many  tasks  necei- 
sary  to  help  make  this  region  5  meeting  a 
succeeaful,  cooperative  enterprise;  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  thanks  and 
commend  the  NRECA  staff  for  its  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  rural  electric  program  and  our 
regional  meeting. 

BCZMORIAM 

Whereas  we  feel  deeply  the  loss  of  several 
of  region  5's  finest  rural  electric  cooperative 
leaders  during  the  past  year:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  pause  a  moment  In  si- 
lence to  pay  our  re8i)ect  to  these  leaders 
who  served  their  cooperatives  so  long  and 
so  well. 


FOURTH  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
OF  PLANS  FOR  PROGRESS 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  hA  unanimous  consent  tihat 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  Itir- 
Mowsi]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
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point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plans 
for  progress  program  is  holding  its  fourth 
national  conference  at  the  Washington 
Hilton  Hotel  this  week.  Plans  for  prog- 
ress is  a  voluntary  effort  by  American 
business  and  industrial  leaders  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  promotion  and  imple- 
mentation of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity. 

Plans  for  progress  companies  go  be- 
yond the  letter  of  the  equal  opportunity 
laws  and  Executive  orders  by  initiating 
policies  and  projects  to  end  discrimina- 
tion and  increase  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  minority  groups.  Both  in- 
dividually and  in  concert,  member  com- 
panies carry  out  a  variety  of  programs 
involving  community  as  well  as  in-plant 
action  to  achieve  these  aims. 

An  illustration  of  this  approach  is  seen 
in  the  business  industry  coordinating 
groups  iii  a  number  of  States,  including 
my  own  State  of  Massachusetts,  which 
offer  training  programs  and  work-study 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged. 

Since  the  program  began  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  more  than  100.000 
in  the  number  of  nonwhites  employed 
by  plans  for  progress  firms.  The  con- 
cern of  the  companies  is  not  merely  with 
the  promotion  of  equal  opportunity  pro- 
grams within  their  own  corporate  struc- 
tures, but  also  with  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  in  their  communities 
which  contribute  to  inequality  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

Member  company  executives  serve  on 
an  advisory  council  which  gives  direc- 
tion to  the  program.  A  Washington  staff 
of  executives  on  loan  from  the  member 
companies  carry  out  the  programs. 

As  an  interesting  sidelight,  the  wives 
of  the  advisory  council  are  here  in  Wash- 
ington to  learn  more  about  their  hus- 
bands' role  in  the  plans  and  to  take  a 
look  at  the  governing  process.  They 
have  met  with  Mrs.  Hubert  Humphrey 
at  her  home,  a  tour  of  the  White  House, 
a  visit  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  a 
luncheon  this  noon  in  the  Speaker's  din- 
ing room,  which  I  was  privileged  to  ad- 
dress. 

I  salute  the  Interest  and  enthusiasm 
which  is  being  shown  here  this  week, 
and  particularly  by  these  ladies  who  rec- 
ognize that  they,  too,  have  a  vltaJ  stake 
tn  equal  employment  opportunity  for  all. 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  allow  those 
older  Americans  receiving  social  security 
benefits  to  earn  up  to  $1,800  a  year  with- 
out loss  of  benefit. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  psist  months 
about  the  sharp  rises  in  the  cost  of  living. 
Just  last  week  I  introduced  legislation 
to  allow  those  on  veterans  pensions  to 
receive  more  autside  income — the  rea- 
sons for  the  bill  I  propose  today  are  sub- 
stantially the  same. 

Despite  the  crocodile  tears  which  this 
administration  has  shed  over  the  plight 
of  the  older  Americans,  it  has  continued 
its  pohcies  of  pauperizing  these  people. 

Never  has  any  administration  shown 
such  disregard  for  the  life  savings  of  Its 
aged — savings  which  they  have  struggled 
all  their  lives  to  accumulate  for  their 
retirement  years.  Now,  because  of  the 
ruthless  "planned  inflation"  of  this  ad- 
ministration, these  old  people  have 
watched  these  savings,  their  pensions, 
their  hfe  insurance  policies,  and  their 
other  earnings  shrink  in  purchasing 
power.  What  seemed  like  modest  secu- 
rity yesterday  is  hardly  enough  to  pay 
today's  grocery  bills. 

Yet  the  policies  written  into  the  social 
security  legislation  prevent  these  people 
from  supplementing  their  other  income 
with  more  than  very  modest  earnings  of 
part-time  jobs.  Presently,  a  man  draw- 
ing a  social  security  allotment  may  earn 
only  $1,500  elsewhere  without  losing  part 
of  the  social  security  benefits.  He  may 
earn  an  additional  $1,200  a  year,  but  will 
lose  $1  in  benefits  for  every  $2  earned. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  allow 
him  to  supplement  his  meager  income 
by  earning  $300  a  year  more  without  loss 
of  benefits,  and  up  to  $3,000  before  losing 
his  social  security  altogether. 

This  is  the  first  of  several  bills  to  aid 
the  elderly  who  are  on  social  security 
benefits  that  I  plan  to  introduce.  Others 
will  include  cost-of-living  increases  and 
benefits  to  disabled  widows. 

It  Is  high  time  for  the  administration 
to  stop  the  source  of  this  almost  im- 
bearable  hardship  they  have  foisted 
upon  the  older  Americans.  But  in  the 
meantime  they  cannot  deny  them  the 
opportunity  afforded  in  this  bill  to  aid 
themselves.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  help  these  people  it  has  so  con- 
sistently harmed  and  ignored  by  Its 
reckless  policies. 


PROPOSAL  TO  PERMIT  OLDER 
AMERICANS  RECEIVING  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  TO  EARN  UP  TO  $1,800 
A  YEAR  WITHOUT  LOSS  OF  BENE- 
FIT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Peimsylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gur- 
"ifYl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
POint  In  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CXII 70 


NEEDED  LEGISLATION  FOR  BEAU- 
TIFICATION  OF  PUBLIC  BUILD- 
INGS 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pippir]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  require 
that  at  least  1  percent  of  the  money 
available  to  construct  Federal  buildings 


shall  be  used  to  provide  for  decoration 
and  beautlfication  in  such  buildings. 

Diiring  my  entire  career  as  a  legislator, 
I  have  been  concerned  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  art  and  the  encouragement  of 
American  artists.  In  1938.  I  introduced 
a  bill,  S.  3296,  into  the  75th  Congress  to 
provide  for  a  permanent  Bureau  of  Fine 
Arts.  As  a  Senator.  I  also  authored  S. 
2967  in  the  76th  Congress.  Neither  of 
these  bills  was  enacted,  but  my  Interest 
in  this  legislation  never  fiagged.  I  was 
privileged,  27  years  later,  to  introduce 
H.R.  6196  in  the  89th  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Foundation  on  Arts  and 
Humanities.  It  was,  of  course,  a  great 
source  of  satisfaction  to  me  that  the  Con- 
gress established  a  National  Foundation 
and  that  it  now  promises  to  aid  In  pro- 
moting excellence  in  artistic  endeavor, 
befitting  a  mature,  civilized  nation. 

My  bill  requiring  art  work  in  public 
buildings  grows  out  of  this  long  Interest 
in  the  arts.  Certainly  the  quEillty  of  our 
architecture  is  a  clear  sign  of  our  ap- 
preciation of  beauty.  It  was  Winston 
Churchill  who  said,  "We  shape  our  build- 
ings, thereafter  they  shape  us."  Public 
buildings  which  are  drab  testify  to  a 
dearth  of  spiritual  sensitivity.  But  a 
building  enhanced  by  fine  paintings,  mu- 
rals, or  sculpture  truly  helps  "shape" 
the  esthetic  appreciation  of  those  who 
enter. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  this 
bill  is  another  effort  in  a  general  re- 
awakening of  our  Nation's  awareness  of 
beautlfication. 

The  President's  task  force  on  the  pres- 
ervation of  natural  beauty  recently  re- 
ported that: 

The  Federal  Government  •  •  •  is  the  great- 
est single  builder  and  landowner  In  the 
country.  As  a  consequence — though  often 
without  specific  intent — ^It  greatly  Influences 
the  quality  of  our  environment  merely  as  a 
matter  of  good  housekeeping.  The  Federal 
Government  should  insure  that  Its  physical 
installations  not  only  serve  their  Immediate 
purposes  efficiently  but  also  enhance  the  ap- 
pearstnce  of  their  greneral  setting. 

I  think  this  bill  I  am  introducing  will 
serve  the  purposes  espoused  by  the  Presi- 
dent's task  force,  as  well  as  the  President 
himself  who  said  In  his  message  on  natu- 
ral beauty  that  beautlfication  "requires 
attention  to  the  architecture  of  build- 
ing." 

Some  Federal  agencies  involved  In  con- 
struction activities  have  shown  admi- 
rable attention  to  the  Importance  of  art. 
The  Federal  Housing  Administration,  for 
instance,  in  a  policy  statement  of  Febru- 
ary 27, 1964.  emphasizes  the  use  of  art  by 
American  artists  in  multifamlly  housing 
projects  developed  with  FHA  mortgage 
insurance.  FHA  authorized  up  to  1  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  cost  to  be  spent  fo» 
axt. 

My  bill  would  extend  this  kind  of  due 
concern  for  beauty  In  building  to  the 
structures  built  or  contracted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  Its  own  use. 

In  summary,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  will:  First,  benefit 
artists,  by  providing  them  opportunities 
for  creating  decorative  art;  second, 
beautify  our  public  buildings,  by  requir- 
ing at  least  1  percent  of  the  cost  to  be 
used  on  decoration  and  beautlfication  In 
these  buildings:  and  third,  further  art 
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ItMlf.  by  encouradns  the  creation  of 
muralB.  mosaics,  paintings,  sculpture, 
Ironwork,  pottery,  weaving,  wood  carv- 
ing, stonework,  and  artistic  Work  in 
other  media. 

The  bill  establishes  an  advisory  board 
which  will  advise  and  consult  with  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  In 
carrying  out  the  intent  of  this  bill.  The 
board  win  be  composed  of  the  chairman 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  Arte,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
and  seven  other  members  appointed  by 
the  Administrator  from  among  private 
citizens  Interested  and  experienced  In 
artistic  fields. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  Is  second  to 
none  In  economic  and  political  power. 
But  the  noblest  aspirations  of  a  people 
come  to  expression  In  the  artifacts  of 
their  creative  genius.  I  should  hope  that 
our  public  buildings  would  be  not  only 
monuments  to  our  power  but  symbols 
of  our  awreclatlon  of  artistic  achieve- 
ment. 

I  am  privileged  to  continue  my  own 
effmrts  to  further  art  in  America  with 
this  bin.  And  I  am  heartened  that  with 
otir  present  national  awareness  of 
beauty  In  our  environment,  this  measure 
will  be  promptly  and  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress. 


January  25,  1966 


INTERAMA   GETS   THE   OO   AHEAD 
AT  LAST 

Itx.  KRE6s.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  norlda  [Mr.  Pbtpu]  may  extend 
his  rtmarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoao 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Tbe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  58  to  18,  over- 
whelmingly approved  my  bill,  HJl.  30, 
providing  for  the  Federal  partlclpaUon 
In  the  Inter-American  Culture  and  Trade 
Center  In  Miami.  The  passage  of  this 
legislation  marks  the  culmination  of  a 
quarter  ot  a  century  of  work  by  me  on 
this  leglsUUon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  In  the  other  body 
when  I  Introduced  the  first  bill  on  the 
subject  In  1941,  and  you  can  imagine  how 
glad  I  was  to  see  this  bill  finally  pass 
tn  19M. 

To  point  out  the  feelings  and  respect 
that  the  people  of  Miami,  and  for  that 
matter  all  of  South  Florida,  have  for  the 
potential  of  Interama;  one  of  Bfiaml's 
leading  and  highly  honored  radio  sta- 
tions, WOB8,  radio  Miami,  editorialized 
on  the  pavage  of  this  bill  last  week. 
Tlierefore,  so  that  my  colleagues  may 
have  the  benefit  of  these  views.  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  to  place  at  this  point 
!n  the  RicotD,  the  editorial  aired  by 
WOB8  on  Janoary  31, 1966. 
XMIbsama  Ocn  THB  Oo-Ahkao  at  Last 
Ow  tb«  eouTM  ot  tb«  jmn,  Intenuna  hM 
been  rabj«ct«l  to  so  ramjxj  cbangM  In  con- 
Mpt.  to  maay  taim  alAirns  azul  so  amny 
of^trnktOe  raporti  that  bant  Uka  lmbM«  on 
the  impact  at  rMltty  that  the  final  approval 
by  tbe  VS.  Banat*  baa  loat  mneh  of  tts  raal 


The  reaa  meaning  of  the  Senate  action  la 
that  Interama,  the  dream  in  various  stagres 
for  deeadee.  Is  on  the  way  to  reality  at  la«i. 

By  an  overwhelming  vote  of  66  to  18,  the 
Senate  improved  a  biu  committing  the  United 
atatea  to  participate  In  the  trade  and  cul- 
tural center  and  authorizing  S0.6  million  for 
a  ;Pederal  exhibit  and  its  maintenance.  The 
Houae  pasaed  a  similar  bill  last  year  and 
leaders  indicated  .hat  they  will  accept  the 
Senate  version.  This  means  that  the  bill  can 
be  aent  to  the  President  immediately,  and 
alnce  he  haa  indicated  approval  of  the  proj- 
ect, there  should  be  no  hitch  in  passage  of 
the  necessary  bill  to  appropriate  funds. 

It  Is  expected  that  construction  of  the 
long-awaited  north  Dade  trade  and  cultural 
center  can  begin  within  5  or  6  months. 

The  Blgnincance  of  Interama's  Impact  on 
the  local  economy,  or  for  that  matter  Ita  Im- 
portance In  stressing  Dade's  place  as  the 
gateway  to  the  Latin  American  nations  can 
hardly  be  over-emphasized.  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  enterprise  will  create  some  54,000 
Jobs  spread  out  over  a  3-year  period  and  that 
eventually  it  will  generate  100,000  new  per- 
manent Jobs. 

On  the  International  level.  Interama  can 
demonatrate  to  the  Americas  what  has  been 
achieved  without  sacrifice  of  individual  free- 
dom and  liberty  within  the  framework  of 
democratic  Institutions. 

WOBS  la  certain  that  Interama  will  live 
up  to  Ita  expectetlona.  And  the  highest 
commendation  is  due  to  Interama  Director 
imng  Mtiskat,  Senators  Holland  and  .'Jmath- 
Kta,  Repreaentatlves  Pzfptr  and  Fascell  and 
all  the  others  who  had  a  part  In  winning  a 
long  and  arduous  battle. 


AN  OPTIMISTIC  REPORT  ON  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  Miami  are  truly  fortunate  to  have 
an  outstanding  radio  station  which  has 
taken  a  strong  position  on  the  subject 
of  higher  education  in  the  South. 

WOBS.  radio  Miami,  has  pointed  out 
to  its  listening  audience  that  Floridlans 
have  a  reason  to  be  proud  of  State  edu- 
cational facilities  and  that  the  South  now 
offers  better  opportunities  to  all  persons 
In  the  field  of  higher  education  than  ever 
before. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  this  editorial 
should  be  read  by  my  colleagues  and  any 
interested  party  who  would  like  to  better 
his  or  her  educational  facilities. 

The  people  of  Miami  are  fortunate  to 
be  better  informed  by  a  radio  station 
such  as  WOBS.  Therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  place  at  this  point  In  the 
Racoiu)  the  editorial  aired  by  WGBS  on 
January  18, 1966. 

Aw  OmMBTTC  RSPOKT  ON  Tfmjrwm  BDTTCAmM 
Df   TH«   SOTJTH 

IteoenUy  radio  Miami.  WOBS.  rataad  ita 
•dltorlal  voice  to  laud  the  efforta  of  the 
Florida  OouncU  of  One  Hundred  for  lu  pro- 
gram oallad  8COPB.  the  aUtewlde  conference 
on  prlvata  adticatlon.  Tlia  plan  to  aoqnalnt 
biwlneaa  and  Induatrlal  leaden  with  th«  role 
of  pttratc,  Indapandent  higher  wlQeatlan  In 
nortda  la  a  commendable  one. 
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Too  often  reporta  on  the  progreaa  of  higher 
education  not  only  in  Florida,  but  elsewhere 
are  discouraging.  Thus,  as  waa  the  case  with 
SCOPE,  It  U  alwsyg  pleaaant  to  note  some 
optimistic  flndlnga. 

Such  la  the  case  with  a  aurvey  by  the 
Southern  Regional  Education  Board  Just  re- 
leaaed.  The  report  says  the  South  today 
oflera  broader  and  better  opportunities  for 
higher  education  than  ever  before  and  Is  a 
national  leader  In  some  fields. 

Board  Director  Wlnfred  Godwin  says  at 
least  32  new  community  colleges  were  au- 
thorized In  the  South  In  1965,  making  our 
area  a  national  leader  In  the  drive  to  estob- 
llsh  local  higher  education.  Florida  was  a 
major  contributor  to  this  accomplishment. 

The  survey  showed  a  54-percent  Increase  in 
enrollment  In  southern  coUeges  during  the 
first  half  of  the  iseo's  and  a  steady  Increase 
of  students  taking  professional  training. 

There  was  also  a  40-percent  Jump  in  the 
number  of  doctoral  programs  offered  in  the 
last  S  years. 

As  a  leading  contributor  to  these  optimis- 
tic findings.  Florida  can  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that  this  type  of  educational  concern  is 
establishing  a  solid  foundation  from  which 
the  State's  future  will  grow  and  flourish 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  APPOINTS  A 
COOL  HEAD  FOR  ALIANZA— LIN- 
COLN GORDON 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Johnson  appointed  Lincoln 
Gordon  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Latin  American  Affairs  this  week,  he 
selected  a  diplomat  par  excellence  who 
without  question  will  further  the  grow- 
ing success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Lincoln  Gordon,  Ambassador  to  Brazil 
since  September  1961,  has  a  long  and 
outstanding  career  of  service  to  his 
country.  A  former  Rhodes  scholar,  he 
was  a  consultant  for  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board  hi  the  early 
forties;  vice  chairman  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  during  World  War  H;  a 
delegate  to  the  UJ^.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission;  a  leading  figure  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Marshall  plan  and 
Minister  of  Economic  Affairs  in  our  Em- 
bassy in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  name 
but  a  few  of  his  many  achievements. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Goulart  re- 
gime as  American  Ambassador,  he  was 
one  of  the  few  men  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment who  had  the  guts  to  say  how  be 
felt  and  stand  up  for  what  was  right. 
The  success  of  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment In  cutting  Infiaticm  and  improving 
the  growth  In  that  country  is  in  part  a 
tribute  to  his  continued  efforts  in  sup- 
port of  our  great  neighbor  to  the  south. 

I  am  iwrsonally  very  happy  that  tbe 
President  has  selected  this  able  man  at 
a  crucial  point  in  our  relationship  with 
Latin  America.  Mr.  Gordon's  appoint- 
ment by  President  Johnson  has  been  well 
received.    I  am  inserting  the  following 
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editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Miami 
Herald,  January  19.  1966: 

And  a  Cool  Head  for  Aliaitza 

Selection  of  Lincoln  Gordon,  U.S.  Ambas- 

lador  to  Brazil,  to  succeed  Jack  Vaughn  as 

our  No.  1  man  In  Latin  American  affairs  Is 

a  clear  indication  of  future  Latin  American 

policy. 

It  emphasizes  our  use  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  as  the  chief  weapon  to  counter 
stepped-up  subversion  by  Communists  di- 
rected from  Cuba. 

The  new  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  is 
not  an  old  diplomatic  hand  but  took  his 
Brazilian  post  after  years  of  service  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Harvard.  His  specialty 
Is  international  economic  relations  and  his 
chief  Interest  is  Brazil. 

As  an  adviser  to  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  Gordon  was  one  of  the  architects 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  He  has  attended 
jeveral  Inter-American  conferences  on  Its 
operation  and  can  be  counted  on  to  give  it 
all  the  push  possible. 

Latin  American  problems,  however,  are 
not  all  economic.  The  shadow  of  subversion 
lengthened  at  the  recent  Havana  conference 
ol  revolutionaries  which  set  up  a  permanent 
office  to  promote  guerrilla  warfare  against  all 
the  nations  of  the  hemisphere. 

Priority  targets  include  Venezuela  and 
Peru,  which  are  among  the  strongest  eco- 
nomically, as  well  as  Uruguay,  which  teeters 
on  the  rim  of  economic  collapse. 

Mr.  Gordon,  In  his  new  Job.  must  deal  with 
this  threat  as  well  as  press  on  toward  Alli- 
ance goals.  This  complicates  a  sensitive  as- 
signment that  has  frustrated  some  who  held 
the  Job  previously. 

There  is  need  for  strong  central  direction 
of  Latin  American  policy  and  an  acceptance 
by  the  various  governments  of  their  share 
in  meeting  complex  problems. 

In  Rio,  our  Ambassador  dealt  with  situa- 
tions which  are  repeated  to  a  degree  in  nearly 
every  country  of  the  hemisphere.  His  record 
has  been  good  and  our  relations  with  the 
Brazilian  Government  has  remained  cordial 
through  a  period  of  stress. 

This  Is  an  omen  of  success  as  Mr.  Gordon 
talies  on  new  and  larger  responsibilities. 


ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
ask  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
grant  early  approval  to  President  John- 
son's request  that  the  United  States  par- 
ticipate in  the  founding  of  the  Asian 
Develorment  Bank.  The  President's 
mes^are  of  January  18  eloquently  set 
forth  the  reasons  for  Implementation  of 
such  a  move,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  made  a  logical  and  per- 
suasive case  for  American  participation. 

Speaking  uniquely  as  a  citizen  of  that 
State  where  oriental  and  Western  cul- 
tures blend  most  successfully  within  the 
borders  of  the  United  States,  I  see  our 
participation  In  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  as  a  powerful  gesture  that  will 
prove  our  recognition  of  the  needs  and 
long-range  goals  of  the  Asiatic  coun- 
tries. For  too  long  have  poverty  and 
famine  dominated  life  in  that  part  of 
the  world;  for  too  many  centuries  now 


has  the  attempt  to  reach  subsistence 
level  been  the  only  pathetic  aspiration 
of  so  many  mllUons  of  people.  In  our 
tjrpically  American  desire  to  help  the 
underdeveloped  coimtrles  and  imder- 
nourished  peoples  of  this  globe,  we  have 
already  undertaken  to  alleviate  suffer- 
ing and  backwardness  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  through  long-range  economic 
and  technical  aid.  Usually,  this  aid  is 
unilateral,  given  as  a  bequest,  and  in- 
volves no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  recip- 
ient country.  We  are  proud  and  grati- 
fied to  be  able  to  offer  this  aid.  but  all 
too  often  we  have  found  the  recipients 
to  benefit  less  than  we  expected  and  to 
be  consequently  less  grateful  than  de- 
sired. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank,  how- 
ever, without  deserting  present  American 
policy,  would  operate  on  the  sounder 
principle  that  mutual  participation  be- 
tween interested  imrtles  leads  to  more 
constructive  action  toward  goals  desired 
by  those  Involved.  The  United  States  is 
not  being  asked  to  underwrite  the  major 
part  of  this  project;  rather  we  are  being 
asked  to  commit  ourselves  to  only  20  per- 
cent of  the  funding  of  this  Bank.  One 
of  the  Asiatic  countries  standing  to  bene- 
fit from  this  project — Japan — Itself  will 
match  our  Investment,  and  in  fsurt;  65 
percent  of  the  Bank's  capital  is  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  Asians.  Surely  this  is  self- 
help  at  its  best. 

Countries  as  diverse  as  Afghanistan 
and  Samoa,  Australia  and  Korea,  are 
pledged  to  participate  In  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank.  There  are  no  thorny 
questions  of  political  agreement  raised 
here — only  the  strong  cooperative  drive 
to  improve  conditions  in  one  interrelated 
part  of  our  shrinking  world.  A  few  dec- 
ades ago,  it  might  have  been  debatable 
whether  Asian  interests  were  remote 
from  our  own,  but  who  can  deny  today 
how  intimately  American  interests  are 
tied  to  developments  in  that  area?  Al- 
ready we  have  made  a  moral  commit- 
ment to  help  raise  living  standards  in 
that  part  of  the  world — why  not  now 
solidify  that  commitment  by  joining  in  a 
visionary  project  that  has  the  added  lus- 
ter of  including  active  participation  by 
nations  already  receiving  U.S.  aid? 

The  exemplary  success  of  the  World 
Bank  in  spurring  rapid  economic  im- 
provement throughout  the  world  should 
be  our  touchstone  in  this  case.  What  we 
are  asked  to  invest  is  small  in  comparison 
to  the  potential  benefits  In  the  welfare  of 
peoples  whose  kinship  and  cooperation 
we  now  acknowledge  as  necessary  and 
right.  The  river  projects,  harbors, 
bridges,  powerplants,  and  many  other 
developments  vital  for  economic  growth 
would  be  possible  with  the  pooling  of 
national  funds  which  is  the  central  pur- 
pose of  the  Asian  Development  Bank.  I 
heartUy  concur  also  in  the  President's 
opinion  that  the  $200  million  we  are  be- 
ing asked  to  invest  will  not  affect  our 
balance  of  payments  adversely,  since 
American  export  goods  will  be  one  of  the 
chief  targets  of  projects  to  be  financed 
by  the  Bank. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposal  is  before  us, 
the  benefits  to  us  and  to  the  countries  of 
Asia  are  obvious.  We  are  not  being 
asked  to  contribute,  but  rather  we  are 


being  asked  to  make  a  sound  investment 
In  the  future  for  ourselves  tuid  our  broth- 
er nations.  I  urge  that  this  House  most 
vocally  support  America's  commitment  to 
a  better  world  by  speedy  passage  of  an 
Asian  Development  Bank  bill. 


THE  LEADERSHIP  TRAINING 

COURSE  AT  THE  INTER-AMERI- 
CAN CENTER  OF  LOYOLA 
UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cusk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Boccs]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lead- 
ership training  course  now  being  pro- 
vided for  the  future  leaders  of  Central 
America  and  Panama  at  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Center  of  Loyola  University  in  my 
home  city  of  New  Orleans  is  a  splendid 
vehicle  for  improving  relations  between 
our  country  and  the  peoples  of  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south. 

This  fine  training  progrson  also  Is  pro- 
viding the  youth  of  Central  America  and 
Panama  with  a  greater  understanding  of 
the  United  States  republican  form  of 
government  and  the  inherent  strength 
in  our  democratic  principles.  These  fu- 
ture leaders,  in  turn,  are  returning  to 
their  native  countries  where  they  are 
transmitting  wiiat  they  have  learned 
from  the  staff  of  the  Inter-American 
Center  to  other  young  citizens  in  those 
lands  who  will  join  in  shaping  their 
future. 

I  am  proud  that  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  has  recognized 
the  value  of  this  type  of  seminar  train- 
ing program,  and  has  contracted  with 
the  Inter-American  Center  of  Loyola 
University  to  provide  these  leaders  of  to- 
morrow from  Central  America  and 
Panama  with  the  tools  of  knowledge  and 
understanding,  so  that  they  are  better 
equipped  to  improve  their  own  govern- 
ments at  home,  and  to  foster  democracy 
in  those  nations. 

Supplementing  the  work  of  the  fine 
staff  at  the  Inter-American  Center  are 
professors  from  the  New  Orleans-based 
universities  and  colleges:  Loyola  Univer- 
sity, Tulane  University.  Louisiana  State 
University  In  New  Orleans.  Xavier  Uni- 
versity, Dillard  University,  and  St. 
Mary's  Dominican  College. 

The  leadership  training  course  at 
Loyola  was  the  dream  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  Father  Louis  Twomey,  S.  J.,  di- 
rector of  the  Institute  of  Human  Rela- 
tions, the  parent  organization  of  the 
Inter-American  Center  at  Loyola. 
Father  Twcaney  has  done  a  magnificent 
job  of  encouraging  and  initiating  pio- 
neering efforts  in  the  field  of  human  re- 
lations; and  the  people  of  the  New  Or- 
leans area  and  all  of  Louisiana  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  his  good  works.  It 
was  Father  Twomey  who  conceived,  and 
then  fostered  the  idea,  of  providing  a 
leadership  training  course  at  the  Inter- 
American  Center,  which  he  and  others 
established  at  Loyola. 
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The  present  contract  with  AID.  Mr. 
8pe«ker,  will  continue  the  leadership 
tnUninc  procram  of  a  series  of  8-week 
•endnars  until  October  31.  1966,  when 
more  than  378  young  citizens  of  Central 
America  and  Panama  will  have  received 
this  valuable  instruction. 

OfBdalfl  of  the  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development  have  been  impressed 
by  the  progress  and  the  success  of  this 
program:  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
officials  of  the  Inter-American  Center  to 
seek  a  renewal  of  their  ccmtract  so  that 
they  can  continue  to  provide  this  needed 
leadership  training  to  the  youth  of  Cen- 
tral America  and  Panama.  With  a  re- 
newal of  the  contract,  the  Dominican 
Republic  alao  will  be  added  to  the  list  of 
countries  to  participate  in  the  Loyola 
program. 

Mr.  George  E.  Flanagan,  the  executive 
director  of  the  Inter-American  Center 
who  has  done  a  fine  Job  of  directing  the 
day-to-day  operations  of  the  center  and 
Its  programs,  also  will  seek  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  private  sector  of  our 
country  in  order  to  enrich  and  Improve 
the  curriculum  of  the  leadership  course 
and  Its  entire  scope. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  salute  Mr.  Flanagan  and 
the  members  of  his  dedicated  staff  for 
the  good  works  they  are  doing  for  their 
fellow  man,  and  for  our  country  and  all 
the  peoples  of  the  Americas.  Under  Mr. 
Flanagan's  direction  are  Dr.  Frank  B. 
Keller,  curriculum  director,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Economics. 
Tulane  University:  Mr.  Constantine 
CUilni,  aadstant  director  of  the  center: 
Jon  French  and  Alfred  Willis,  coordina- 
tors of  the  center;  William  de  Salaaar 
and  Mrs.  Qlorla  Requena,  interpreters: 
and  Jlmmle  Harltos.  Mrs.  Dulce  Roma- 
goea,  and  Miss  Oenovla  Mendes.  secre- 
taries. They  all  are  performing  a  vital 
job  for  our  country  and  for  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  I 
am  happy  and  proud  to  salute  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  insert  In 
the  Rbcord  at  this  point  a  "Summation 
of  the  Purposes  and  the  Activities  of  the 
Leadership  Training  Course  for  the 
Youth  of  Central  America  and  Panama," 
prepared  by  the  director  of  the  Inter- 
American  Center,  Mr.  Flanagan.  He 
has  cogently  and  concisely  set  forth  the 
aaiilTations  and  goals  of  this  training 
program,  and  the  activities  of  the  cen- 
ter In  providing  this  course,  to  date.  His 
mimmation  follows : 

SOMiCATioir    OF    AcTiviTiaa    or    Lxadbuhip 

TlAIlfTIfG      COUmSB      n»      THS      TODTH      OF 

CBmuL  AJCIBIC4  km  Panama  ,  iNm- 
AaoBEAjr  Cnrm  of  th«  iNSTmcm  or 
BuKAjr  BBATXDira,  Lotoi^  UNiYBwrrr. 
Ifcw  Oklmamb,  La. 

On  JUna  SO,  1964,  ttae  Agenqr  for  Interzui- 
tlonal  Devalopment  entered  Into  a  contract 
with  Loyola  tmrrenlty  of  New  Orleans  to 
provide  leadcnhlp  ttidnlng  for  the  youth  of 
Omatnl  ASMrlea  and  Panama. 

Tin  goato  were  aet  for  thla  program: 

1.  1\>  laereaae  capaefty  for  analysis  of 
poUttoal  MeoloffleB  and  devMopment  prob- 
lems. 

a.  To  provide  a  knowledge  In  depth  of  the 
requinments  for  development  In  a  variety  of 
loeai,  ttttlonal  and  regional  settings. 

a.  TV)  develop  greater  faenity  in  ld«ntlf3rlng 
tbe  rales  aad  wponsffUlltles  of  a  local,  na- 
Uonal.  or  regional  leader. 


4.  To  Increase  skills  In  planning  and  Im- 
plementing projects  for  effective  Intra-  and 
Inter-group  action. 

6.  To  develop  clearer  concepts  and  realistic 
xmderstandlng  of  the  social,  cultural,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  life  of  the  United  States. 

The  objectives  set  forth  herein  are  pred- 
icated on  the  poesiblllty  of  developing  with- 
in each  participant  an  understanding  and  an 
acceptance  of  the  fact  that  change,  rather 
than  stagnation.  Is  a  fundamental  character- 
istic of  society;  that  change  Is  accelerating 
throughout  the  world  at  varying  rates;  that 
the  speed  of  that  change  can  be  influenced 
within  certain  limitations;  and  that  change 
from  a  traditional  to  a  modern  society  Is  the 
critical  problem  that  leaders  from  the  de- 
veloping nations  are  called  upon  to  solve. 

(a)  Substantive  material  is  presented  in 
conferences  and  seminars  conducted  by  pro- 
fessors drawn  from  a  consortium  of  the  five 
New  Orleans-based  universities,  and  out- 
rtandlng  authorities  from  Government  agen- 
cies and  private  Institutions. 

(b)  Critical  observation  and  familiariza- 
tion are  offered  in  a  variety  of  field  study 
trips,  as  well  as  through  interpersonal  rela- 
tions with  North  Americans  in  family  visits, 
campus  activities,  and  the  promotion  of 
phlloeophlcal  Imerchange  in  unstructiired 
settings 

(c)  Laboratory'  work  for  the  study  of  hu- 
man relations  and  the  dynamics  of  group 
Interaction,  under  the  guidance  of  qualified 
personnel  of  national  training  laboratories, 
develop  skills  and  techniques  for  the  identi- 
fication, analysis,  and  solution  of  back  home 
problems. 

Participants  are  selected  by  AID  training 
officers  in  their  home  countries,  and  are 
drawn  in  homogeneous  groups  from  the  fol- 
lowing Institutional  sectors  of  their  society: 

1.  Leaders  of  credit  unions  and  coopera- 
tives. 

2.  Secondary  school  educators 

3.  Leaders  of  university  student  groups. 

4.  Iieaders  of  rural  communities. 
6,  Civic  affairs  leaders. 

6.  Leaders  of  planning  groups 

7.  Health  and  welfare  i>er8onnel 

By  February  12.  19«6.  235  participant*  will 
have  completed  the  6-week  seminar  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes  to  put  to  use  the  new 
knowledge  and  techniques  acquired  at  Loy- 
ola's Inter-American  Center.  All  these  grad- 
uates return  to  their  countries  with  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  United  States  and 
endm^ng  friendship  for  the  many  familleB  of 
New  Orleans  Into  whose  homes  they  were  in- 
vited to  engage  In  the  people-to-people  type 
Of  dialog  which  is  of  such  profound  value  In 
the  development  of  sound  human  relations. 

But  the  true  test  of  the  validity  of  this 
training  program  at  Loyola  University's 
Inter-American  Center  Is  the  ongoing  com- 
munication between  the  graduates  and  the 
staff  of  the  center.  Within  the  first  year, 
hundreds  of  letters  were  received  from  the 
Central  American  and  Panamanian  grad- 
uatae.  These  letters  are  vivid  testimony  to 
the  value  placed  uj)on  the  experience  gained 
at  Loyola  by  the  graduates.  They  are  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  fact  that  once  back 
home  these  neighbors  from  the  Central 
American  isthmus  implement  what  they 
learned  during  the  seminar  they  attended. 
At  this  time  68  communitv  projects  have 
been  Initiated  In  the  fields  of  housmg.  public 
health,  rural  electrification,  credit  unions, 
education,  communications,  and  agriculture. 
Prom  Ouatemala  to  Panama  determined  men 
and  women  are  providing  the  Inspiration  and 
the  know-how  to  bring  a  better  life  to 
the  people  of  their  community.  Many  have 
been  awakened  from  their  lethargy  through 
discovery  of  the  ways  and  means  of  activat- 
ing their  community  toward  change,  and  this 
Is  being  accomplished  In  the  framework  of 
democratic  processes. 

The  motivating  phlloeophy  at  Loyola's 
Inter-Amerlcan  Center  Is  predicated  on  the 


belief  that  once  people  learn  to  Identify, 
analyze,  and  solve  problems  on  the  commu- 
nity level  In  a  democratic  manner,  then  they 
are  prepared  to  exercise  their  role  as  cit- 
izens In  the  larger  area  of  sectional,  national 
and  regional  problems.  Indeed,  the  muatard 
seed  has  been  planted  and  the  tree  it  begets 
is  developing. 

Finally,  In  each  country  of  the  Isthmus  an 
Inter-Amerlcan  Center  alumni  Is  now  being 
formed — by  the  graduates  themselves.  This 
vehicle  will  provide  mutual  stipport  within 
the  Indigenous  setting,  and  more  and  more 
the  resources  for  the  solution  of  problem* 
will  be  discovered  by  drawing  from  the  Joint 
strengths  of  one's  fellow  nationals  who  have 
undergone  the  training  at  Loyola.  Thus  is 
this  Inter-Amerlcan  Center  developing  the 
strength  as  well  as  the  dignity  so  ardently 
sought  by  our  Nation's  friends  in  Central 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  would  like  to  in- 
sert into  the  Record  a  very  fine  article 
by  Mr.  Allan  Katz,  of  the  New  Orleans 
States-Item  newspaper,  in  which  Mr. 
Katz  cites  the  cooperative  work  being 
done  by  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  in  the  New  Orleans  area  to  aug- 
ment and  foster  the  improvement  of  this 
leadership  course  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Latin  American  students  and  for  their 
own  enlightenment.  The  ladies  from  the 
NCJW  also  noted  their  own  achieve- 
ments in  initiating  civic  programs  in  the 
New  Orleans  area,  and  presented  ideas 
on  how  the  visiting  Latin  Americans 
could  begin  similar  programs  in  their 
own  countries.  Mr.  Katz'  article  from 
the  January  22,  1966,  issue  of  the  States- 
Item  follows : 

Jewish  Woukn  Explain  Procedure:  Process 

or   Getting   Civic   Peocrams   Started   Re- 

LATH)  to  Latin  Teachers 

(By  Allan  Katzi 

The  concepts  of  civic  action  for  com- 
munity betterment  are  deeply  rooted  in  U.S. 
society,  as  any  elected  official  here  can  testify. 

But  this  is  not  always  the  case  everywhere 

That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  members  of  the 
New  Orleans  chapter  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Jewish  Women  met  this  week  with 
34  school  principals  and  teachers  from  7 
Latin  and  Central  American  nations. 

The  meeting  took  place  at  the  Inter- 
American  Center  of  Loyola  University  where 
the  Latin  Americans  are  spending  6  weeks 
under  a  U.S.  Government  grant  program. 

Seven  NCJW  members  explained  to  the 
visitors  from  Honduras,  Guatemala.  Costa 
Rica,  El  Salvador,  Panama,  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic  how  a  group  of  women  go  about 
getting  civic  programs  going  in  a  bustling, 
metropolitan   commumty  like   New  Orleans 

Among  the  NCJW  achievements: 

A  pilot  program  called  teen  town  that 
eventually  evolved  Into  the  New  Orleans  Rec- 
reation Department.  A  pilot  program  called 
Project  Learn  designed  to  combat  adult  lit- 
eracy. City  and  State  programs  aimed  at 
overcoming  the  same  problem  have  since  in- 
ooiporated  the  same  concepts. 

A  pilot  program  for  preschool  education 
called  magic  land  set  In  public  schools.  It 
was  the  forerunner  here  of  Operation  Head 
Start  which  Is  a  massive  preschooling  effort 
financed  by  the  antlpoverty  program. 

The  newest  effort  Is  Project  Volunteer 
where  mothers  are  working  in  classrooms  In 
Audubon  School  here  assisting  the  teacher 
The  Idea  is  to  let  the  teacher  have  more  time 
for  teaching  while  more  routine  tasks  are 
taken  over  by  the  volunteer. 

Mrs.  Sam  Katz.  president  of  the  local 
chapter,  explained  that  the  NCJW  volun- 
teers wanted  to  tell  the  principals  and  teach- 
ers not  only  what  they  had  done  but  how 
and  why  they  coordinated  their  efforts. 
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"I  suppose  that  one  of  the  things  we  want 
to  tell  them  Is  how  Important  It  is  for  dvlc 
groups  to  serve  as  a  social  conscience  for  the 
cxxnmunlty,"  she  said  befca-e  the  program 
began. 

■I  guess  that  everywhere  you  go  there  is  a 
tendency  for  people  to  say  'who  cares?'  when 
they're  faced  by  a  problem,"  continued  the 
NCJW  president.  "We've  found  the  answer 
Is  that  almost  everyone  carea.  It's  just  a 
matter  of  doing  something." 

One  of  the  fine  points  that  came  up  in 
informal  discussions  during  the  meetings 
between  volunteers  and  the  visitors  was  that 
with  each  NCJW  project  there  were  always 
officials  and  observers  who  said  "It  can't  be 
done." 

However,  as  the  principals  and  teachers 
were  told,  a  little  dogged  determination  and 
persistence  go  far  In  a  democratic  society 
and  the  NCJW  has  yet  to  have  a  failure. 

The  conversations  also  turned  to  the  fi- 
nancing of  projects  and  the  NCJW  volun- 
teers told  of  their  thrift  shop  here  which 
raises  $25,000  to  $30,000  a  year. 

The  exchanges  of  views  were  facilitated  by 
translators  provided  by  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Center.  Later,  the  visitors  were  taken  to  see 
ilagic  Land  and  Project  Volunteer  In  action 
at  New  Orleans  schools. 

George  Flanagan,  executive  director  of  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  Center  observed: 

"This  Is  the  second  time  the  ladies  from 
the  NCJW  have  helped  us.  Last  year  they 
talked  to  a  group  of  Latin  American  politi- 
cians rlsltlng  here  about  the  nonpartisan 
political  role  of  groups  like  the  NCJW.  This 
Is  a  concept  new  to  most  of  Latin  and  Cen- 
tral America." 

He  added: 

"We  are  especially  glad  to  enlist  their 
efforts  today  to  talk  to  the  principals  and 
teachers  about  how  the  educational  needs 
of  a  community  can  be  served  by  civic 
organizations. 

"Further,  this  whole  thing  Is  a  rather 
unique  effort.  Loyola,  a  Catholic  tmlver- 
slty,  working  closely  with  a  Jewish  women's 
group  Is  a  striking  demonstration  of  how  a 
multiethnic  society  operates  for  the  com- 
mon good." 

Taking  part  In  the  program  for  the  NCJW 
were  Mrs.  Arnold  Levy,  Mrs.  William  Stein, 
Jr.  Mrs.  Raymond  Plshman,  Mrs.  Milton 
Pick,  Mrs.  Harvey  Schwartzberg,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Godchaux,  and  Mrs.  L.  J.  Israel. 

Representing  the  Orleans  Parish  School 
Board  was  Dr.  Juliana  Boudreaux,  head  of 
kindergarten  and  primary  education,  who 
told  of  the  role  of  the  public  school  system 
In  working  with  civic  groups  and  how  new 
programs  could  be  followed  up  and  devel- 
oped Into  overall  currlculums. 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  that  in  his 
ttate  of  the  Union  message  the  President 
stressed  very  clearly  the  need  for  spe- 
cific legislation  to  bring  about  a  full- 
scale  program  to  provide  safe  driving  for 
all  our  citizens. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  one  who  has  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  highway  program  for 
a»ny  years  I  applaud  the  President's 
stand  on  highway  safety. 


As  President  Johnson  noted  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message,  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  a  new  approach  to  the  highway 
safety  problem  in  the  United  States. 
The  statistics  tell  us  loud  and  clear  that 
a  new  national  effort  is  called  for. 

Up  until  3  years  ago,  we  were  able  to 
console  ourselves  with  the  fact  that  the 
death  rate  per  100  million  vehicle-miles 
was  steadily  declining.  Since  then, 
however,  that  figure  has  been  inching  up. 

We  simply  cannot  tolerate  this  rever- 
sal. This  is  a  national  problem  de- 
manding a  national  effort.  The  50 
States  and  countless  numbers  of  safety- 
oriented  organizations  have  done  yeo- 
man service  in  this  field,  but  their  pro- 
grams have  lacked  cohesion. 

We  need  a  national  effort  in  the  same 
tradition  that  has  marked  the  State- 
Federal  partnership  in  roadbuilding. 
Notliing  less  will  enable  us  to  get  at  the 
root  of  this  problem. 

We  simply  do  not  know  enough  about 
the  causes  of  highway  accidents.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  we  experience  some  12 
million  highway  accidents  a  year,  we 
really  are  not  able  to  categorize  these 
mishaps.  There  are  so  many  interact- 
ing forces  responsible — people,  vehicles, 
roadways,  weather,  and  so  forth.  We 
need  and  approach  similar  to  that  em- 
ployed in  the  aviation  industry.  This 
calls  for  research  and  testing  on  an  un- 
precedented scale. 

The  States  already  are  showing  a  new 
interest  in  the  field  of  highway  safety. 
The  Federal  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility for  leadership  and  coordination 
here,  too. 

The  President's  call  for  action  in  this 
field  demonstrates  once  again  his  ability 
to  sense  the  mood  of  the  Nation  on  major 
problems.  I  am  sure  the  Congress  and 
the  motoring  public  will  heed  his  mes- 
sage. 


A  VISIT  TO  BALTIMORE 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  fMr.  Fallon]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
much  pride  and  satisfaction  that  I  draw 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  of  the 
Congress  to  an  article  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Highway  User,  a  national 
magazine  of  high  repute,  dealing  with 
all  aspects  of  our  national  highways. 

An  article  in  the  current  magazine  is 
titled  "A  Visit  to  Baltimore,"  which  can 
bolster  the  pride  of  any  Marylander  and 
afford  the  satisfaction  of  discovering  that 
an  outside,  objective  source  agrees  that 
we  have  ample  reasons  to  be  proud  of 
our  leading  city.  In  prose  and  picture 
the  article  recalls  the  role  Baltimore  has 
played  in  our  national  history,  making 
the  story  of  more  than  local  interest  and 
value.  For  this  reason,  I  ask  its  inclu- 
sion in  the  Ricord  so  its  interest  and  edu- 
cational values  may  be  shared  by  a  larger 
readership. 


A    Viscr    TO    BALTIMOaX 

Baltimore  la  a  metropolis  that  blends  Old 
World  charm  with  modem  progreaa.  History 
and  science  education  and  recreation,  the 
things  of  commerce  and  the  sea — Baltimore 
has  It  aU. 

It  was  more  than  300  years  ago  that  a 
few  hardy  Individuals,  who  were  wiser  than 
they  knew,  decided  that  the  shores  of  Mary- 
land's Patapsco  River  offered  a  good  place  to 
Uve  and  do  business.  The  site  they  selected 
la  now  the  Nation's  sixth  largest  city  with 
a  population  of  939,024.  and  Its  third  largest 
seaport  in  foreign  trade  tonnage. 

Centrally  located  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board and  closer  to  the  interior  than  any 
other  Atlantic  port,  Baltimore  was  destined 
from  its  beglnmng  to  l>eccMne  a  gateway  for 
commerce  and  a  favored  site  for  industrial 
development.  In  consequence,  the  60-acre 
townslte  of  long  ago  has  grown  with  small 
regard  for  political  boundaries.  The  incor- 
porated city  of  Baltimore  Is  now  the  core 
of  a  metropolitan  area  that  sprawls  across 
city  lines  Into  Baltimore.  Anne  Arundel.  Car- 
roll. Howard,  and  Harford  Counties,  with  a 
population  of  nearly  2  million. 

COSMOPOLITAN 

Metropolitan  Baltimore  is  a  community  of 
people  who  are  cosmopolitan  In  comf>06ltlon 
and  culture.  For  many  years  Baltimore  was 
a  port  of  entry  for  immigrants.  Many 
merely  passed  through,  but  others  remained 
to  establish  their  new  homes.  They  came 
from  England,  Germany,  Italy,  and  many 
other  European  countries. 

The  area's  cosmopolitanism  Is  seen  In  Its 
architecture,  which  ranges  from  classical 
Greek  to  Italian  Renaissance,  to  French 
Gothic,  to  English  Tudor,  with  variations 
and  deviations  evolving  Into  early  American 
and  ultramodern. 

Baltimore  Is  an  art  center  of  distinction. 
In  Its  Walters  Art  Gallery  the  creative  genius 
of  many  lands  makes  it  possible  to  trace  the 
history  of  art  through  some  6,000  years.  In 
the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  the  emphasis 
Is  on  recent  and  contemporary  developments 
and  Includes  a  notable  Matisse  collection. 

Best  known  of  Baltimore's  educational  in- 
stitutions Is  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Its  graduate  schools  of  medicine  and  hygiene 
and  public  health  are  knovra  the  world  over 
Closely  associated  with  the  medical  school 
and  as  widely  known  is  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital. 

Other  Institutions  of  higher  learning  In 
the  Baltimore  area  Include  Qoucher  College 
Loyola  College,  University  of  Maryland  Pro- 
fessional Schools,  University  of  Baltimore, 
Morgan  State  College,  the  CoUege  of  Notre 
Dame,  Mount  St.  Agnes  College,  Towson 
State  College,  and  Copln  State  College. 

rOBT    M'REITRT 

High  In  popular  appeal  to  visitors  is  Fort 
McHenry.  birthplace  of  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner  "  Standing  on  the  deck  of  a  cartel 
ship  during  the  bombardment  by  the  British, 
Francis  Scott  Key  wrote  the  words  of  our 
ixatlonal  anthem  on  the  back  of  an  old  lettw 

Thousands  visit  the  "star  fort"  each  week 
to  see  Its  massive  earthworks.  Its  thick-walled 
dungeons  and  ancient  g\ms.  Returalng  to 
downtown  Baltimore  they  visit  the  old  Flag 
House  at  Pratt  and  Albermarle  Streets  where 
Mary  PlckersgUl  made  the  very  flag  whose 
15  broad  stripes  and  16  brlghi  stars  were  seen 
by  Key  In  the  "dawn's  eary  light'  of  Sep- 
tember 14,  1814. 

Visitors  can  trace  the  story  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  m  Baltimore — his  grave  in  Westminster 
Churchyard,  his  little  home  on  Amity  Street, 
the  rare  copies  of  his  books  in  the  Poe  Room 
of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Library,  and  the  Poe 
Monument  In  Wyman  Park. 

Mount  Vernon  Place  forms  the  setting  for 
Baltimore's  most  famous  memorial,  the 
Washington  Monument.  Here,  towering  to  a 
height  of  approximately  300  feet.  Is  the  first 
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monuDMnt  arsetad  to  the  memory  of  George 
WMhlsfftOD.  Bulft  ot  m*rble  from  aemrbj 
quafrtM,  It  la  often  cradlted  with  fwilng  th« 
Ktfla  for  tlM  whit*  m«rbU  atapa  of  tha  row 
hotiaaa  trallt  la  that  parlod. 

In  tha  haart  of  downtown  are  the  dty  ball. 
poat  oOoa,  war  mamorlal  and  other  public 
bnlldlnci  grcMqwd  around  the  War  MamorUl 
Plaaa.  and  naarby  la  another  famoiia  land- 
mark—tha  SboC  Towar.  It  wa*  buUt  In  1830 
for  tha  productloa  of  ahot  by  pouring  moldan 
lead  through  a  alava  at  the  top  Into  a  tank  at 
tha  baaa    a  drop  o(  at4  feat. 


Chariaa  Cantar,  which  Balthnoreana  da- 
aortba  with  prlda  aa  a  "fabuloua  concept  of 
modam  dty  planning,"  la  apaarhaadlng  an 
impraaalre  redaralopment  of  Baltimore'! 
downtown  area,  with  ultramodern  buildings 
going  up  In  tha  empty  blocka  where  old,  drab 
atruoturea  were  raaed. 

Thara  are  approximately  800  churchea,  of 
all  danomlnatlona,  in  Baltimore.  Of  partic- 
ular Intareet  are  the  Cathedral  of  the  Aa- 
•umptlon,  the  flrat  Roman  Catholic  Cathe- 
dral In  America  and  the  primary  Catholic 
See;  the  new  Cathedral  of  Mary  Our  Queen 
on  North  Charlea  Street;  Old  St.  Paul's  Prot- 
eatant  Kplacopal  Church  at  Charlea  and  Sara- 
toga Streeta,  the  fourth  church  on  this  site 
and  home  of  the  oldest  Episcopal  congrega- 
tion In  Baltimore;  and  Otterbeln  Church, 
built  in  1785  by  a  German  Evangelical  Re- 
formed congregation  and  regarded  aa  one  of 
the  flneat  examplea  of  Georgian  atyle  In 
Maryland. 

For  thoaa  intereatad  in  railroading,  there 
la  the  Tranaportatlon  Museum  housed  in 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio's  Mount  Clare  Station, 
the  flrat  railroad  station  In  America — built 
In  18S0.  It  was  here  that  the  flrst  telegraph 
meaaaga  "What  hath  God  wrought?" —  was 
raoalvad  on  May  24,  1844,  from  the  Supreme 
Courtroom  In  tha  Capitol  in  Washington. 

Many  Tlaltors  like  to  spend  a  few  hours  In 
tha  northern  section  of  the  city,  driving  along 
tha  winding  roads  of  Roland  Park.  Guilford. 
Homeland  and  other  attractive  recidential 
devalopmanta.  Here  are  the  famous  Sher- 
wood Oardena  and  Juat  beyond  the  northern 
dty  llmlta  are  three  beautiful  valleya — the 
Dulany.  Orean  Spring  and  Worthlngton — 
whara  fox  hunting  and  steeplechase  racing 
are  pc^ular  aporta. 

aPOBTS  coMaciona 

Balttmoraana  are  tradltloiudly  sports  con- 
adoua.  Memorial  Stadium  is  the  home  of 
the  Ortolaa  In  the  American  Baaeball  League 
and  the  Colta  In  tha  National  Football 
Laaffua.  The  new  Civic  Center  la  the  acene 
of  profaaalonal  baakatball  and  ice  hockey, 
boxing,  wreatllng,  etc. 

Horaa  racing  la  a  popular  pastime  In  Mary- 
land; and  oca  of  ita  three  beautiful  mile 
traeka,  Plmllco,  la  located  in  Baltimore. 

Long  known  aa  a  good  raataorant  town, 
Balttmoca  can  boaat  of  aoma  of  the  flneat 
aaafood  to  be  found  anywhere.  It  is  leaa 
proud  of  Ita  reputation  as  a  wide  open  night- 
life town,  with  ita  downtown  "strip"  of 
hooky  tonka  and  cheap  nlgbt  clubs. 

Navarthaleaa,  thla  is  part  of  the  color  and 
buatla  of  Balttmora.  0nllke  lU  more  staid 
and  park-Ilka  neighbor  40  mllaa  to  the  aouth, 
Waahlngton,  DX;.,  Baltimore  la  a  city  of  heavy 
Induatry  and  aggraaalTe  commerce.  In  many 
waya  It  playa  aa  it  worka — with  gusto  and 
purpoaa. 


THE  USES  OF  POWER 
Mr.  KRKH8.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  BCackat}  may  extend 
bla  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcobo 
aad  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league, Congressman  Charles  Wilthzh, 
recently  spent  10  days  In  the  Par  East, 
10  of  what  he  called  "perhaps  the  most 
enlightening  days  of  my  life."  Visits  to 
Bangkok  and  to  the  vlUage  of  Photig 
Slwat  in  Laos,  and  to  Tokyo  and  Manila, 
gave  him  two  Immediate,  strong  Impres- 
sions: Humanity — billions  of  people — and 
Immeasurable  poverty.  Mr.  Wiltnzr 
made  a  full  report  of  his  visit  and  of  the 
lessons  he  drew  from  It  in  a  speech  to  the 
Atlanta  Press  Club  early  this  month,  and 
I  would  like  to  Include  it  here  In  the 
Record  for  the  Interest  and  information 
of  all  Members  of  Congress. 

Thk  Uses  or  Powia 
(Speech  by  Congressman  Charlxs  LoNGSTaxrr 

Weltncr.  at  the  Atlanta  Press  Club,  Jan- 
uary 7,  1966) 

We  are  now  1  week  into  the  new  year.  At 
such  a  time,  it  is  profitable,  I  believe,  to  see 
how  far  we  have  come,  and  try  to  discern 
where  we  are  going.  We  should  begin  with 
where  we  are. 

No  one  can  look  at  the  economic  record 
compiled  during  1965  without  a  sense  of  sur- 
prise, perhaps  even  mild  disbelief.  Here  are 
the  figures : 

Personal  Income:  Year  ago  8507.1  billion, 
now  S54S.7  billion;  Increase  938.6  billion  or 
7,6  percent. 

Total  spending  in  United  States :  Year  ago 
$641.1  bUllon.  now  9688.3  billion;  Increase 
S47.2  bUllon  or  7.4  percent. 

Retail  sales:  Year  ago  $263  3  billion,  now 
«288  billion;  Increase  $25  7  bllUon  or  9.8  per- 
cent. 

Jobs:  Civilians  working — year  ago  70,713,- 
000,  now  72.850,000;  increase  2.137.000  or  3 
percent. 

People  out  of  work:  Year  ago  3.364.000, 
now  2,813.000;  decrease  551.000  or  16.4  per- 
cent. 

Output  of  industry:  Year  ago  135,  now 
146.5;  increase  7.8  percent. 

Profits  of  corporations:  Year  ago  $37. 8  bil- 
lion, now  $45  billion;  Increase  $7  3  billion  or 
19.3  percent. 

Private  biillding:  Year  ago  $46.4  billion, 
now  $47.8  bUllon;  increase  $2.4  billion  or  6.2 
percent. 

Coat  of  living:  Year  ago  108.7,  now  110.6; 
increase  1.7  percent. 

Dow- Jones  industrials  average  (established 
1913  at  79.6)  now  960.3. 

Productive  output  of  the  United  Statea  for 
the  present  year  Indicates  a  $700  billion  groea 
national  product. 

However,  I  must  observe  that  even  such 
oold,  hard,  dollar-and-cents  statistics  as 
these — constituting  well-nigh  irrefutable 
proof  of  this  administration's  success  and, 
of  the  corporate  wisdom  of  the  Congress — 
does  not  seem  to  stay  the  doomsayers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  seem  to  be  infuriated 
by  the  extraordinary  successes  of  President 
Johnson.  "The  coimtry  is  going  to  the 
dogs."  Is  their  old.  unchanged  refrain.  If 
that  la  the  case — which  I  vigorously  dis- 
pute— we  Americans,  all  193  nrJUlon  of  us. 
are  certainly  going  first  clasa. 

Theee  same  remarkable  economic  accom- 
plishments fall  to  make  a  dent  on  that  pe- 
culiar element  that  makes  a  fetish  out  of 
hating  the  Federal  Government.  Having 
Jvist  completed  the  most  profitable  year  In 
their  respective  histories,  they  have  left  their 
new  $50,000  homes  (financed  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration),  driven  up  the  In- 
terstate Highway  (financed  by  the  Bureau 
of  PubUc  Roads)  to  Lake  Lanier  (financed  by 


the  VS.  Corps  of  Engineers),  and  there,  in 
their  comfortable  retraata,  appealed  by  the 
whole  panorama  of  Government  give-aways 
and  eubeldlea.  they  decry  their  lost  freedoms 

I  know  one  outspoken  critic  of  Federal 
affairs  who  waa  reduced  to  complaining 
about  the  new  cupranickel  quarter,  "it  used 
to  be.  back  In  the  good  old  days."  he  pro- 
claimed,  "that  when  you  melted  down  » 
quarter  you  had  34 ^  cents  worth  of  silver" 
Think  of  the  millions  of  Georgians— the 
scores  of  millions  of  Americans — who  used  to 
spend  long  winter  nights  happily  melting 
down  quarters.     Another  lost  freedom. 

But  I  did  not  mean  to  use  the  figures  a«  & 
cat-o'-nlne  against  the  walling  wall  element 
of  American  political  thought. 

I  cite  them  because  they  are  the  facts — and 
facts.  In  political  discussions,  are  always  Im- 
portant. We  have  American  economic  fuc- 
cesses.  I  think  it  is  also  imp>artant  to  com- 
pare AmerlCi-n  productive  output  to  that  of 
other  nations.  By  1967,  we  will  produce 
$700  bUllon  in  goods  and  services.  That  $700 
billion  compares  to  $72  bUllon  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  $80  bUllon  for  France,  $60  billion 
for  Japan,  $96  bUllon  for  the  Federal  German 
RepubUc,  $260  bUllon  for  the  U.8.S.R.  All 
of  South  America  produces  $75  bllUon.  All 
of  Africa  (excluding  Egypt)  produces  $35 
bUllon. 

The  gross  national  product  of  the  United 
States  accounts  for  one-third  of  the  annual 
gross  product  of  the  whole  world,  although 
Americans  make  up  only  6  percent  of  the 
world's  population. 

Now,  these  figures  have  a  substantial 
impact. 

They,  of  course,  dramatize  the  magnitude 
of  power  of  our  Nation,  derived  from  its 
massive  and  increasing  wealth.  With  that 
wealth,  we  have  buUt  a  military  establish- 
ment  of  2%  million  men  under  arms,  man- 
ning mlUtaxy  Installations  In  31  different 
countries  around  the  globe.  We  have  de- 
veloped delivery  systems  that  can  pinpoint  s 
target  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  We 
have  more  ships  and  more  planes  than  any 
other  country.  We  have  stockpiled  enough 
nuclear  weapons  to  destroy  the  earth  several 
times  over. 

Military  power  flows  from  great  wealth. 
That  wealth  gives  to  us  also  vast,  worldwide 
economic  powers.  As  importer,  we  can  hike 
the  tariff  a  point  or  two,  or  shave  the  quota 
a  percent  or  two.  and  the  economies  of  other 
coimtrles,  dependent  upon  us  for  markets, 
tremble  and  fall. 

As  exporter,  we  can  ship  our  surplus  and 
stockpiles  into  other  countries  at  a  penny  or 
two  lower  unit  price,  and  disrupt  other  sup- 
pliers, domestic  or  foreign,  to  the  point  of 
chaos. 

That  is  the  power  of  the  United  States  in 
the  world  today. 

The  central  question  facing  all  of  us  la  not 
the  fact  of  power — for  It  exists  in  unparal- 
leled degree — but  the  use  of  that  power. 
And  that  consideration — the  use  of  American 
power — Is  what  I  should  like  to  discuss  with 
you  today. 

What  is  the  place  of  America  in  the  world 
of  1966? 

Like  it  or  not,  willing  or  unwlUmg.  the 
worldwide  power  of  this  Nation — the  world- 
wide wealth  of  this  Nation— have  their  corol- 
lartes  in  worldwide  responsibilities  and  obU- 
gations. 

There  Is  a  watershed  among  the  nations  of 
today's  world — dividing  rich  countries  from 
poor  countriee.  The  rich,  in  turn,  are  divided 
Into  east  and  west.  The  poor  countries  are 
in  a  state  of  flux,  changing  from  day  to  day 
In  alliances,  ententes,  politics,  leadership, 
geographical  area — and  even  name. 

In  1965,  Singapore  was  part  of  Malaysia. 
Now  it  Is  Independent. 

In  1965,  Zanslbar  was  Independent.  Now 
It  Is  part  of  Tanzania. 
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In  Africa,  alone,  military  coups  have 
toppled  five  governments — the  lat«st  only 
this  week  in  Upper  Volta.  Rhodesia  haa 
leceded,  the  Congo  remains  chaotic. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  all  devel- 
oping countries  look  to  developed  countries 
for  help,  for  all  of  them  have  massive  prob- 
lems, requiring  maaalve  help.  Their  hopea 
tkBve  not  gone  unnoticed.  Our  cold  war 
antagonlsu  have  been  only  too  anxloua  to 
extend  their  Influence  into  the  underdevel- 
oped areas  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  Amer- 
ica. By  fair  means  or  foul,  Russia  and  Com- 
munist China  have  insinuated  themselves — 
or  attempted  to — in  almost  every  quarter  of 
emerging  humanity. 

What  are  we.  the  world's  most  powerful 
nation,  to  do  about  it?  Should  we  use  our 
power  and  oiu*  wealth  to  channel,  as  we  can, 
the  course  of  history?  Should  we  be  con- 
cerned with  the  prospect  of  a  solidly  Com- 
munist Africa,  or  Communist  Asia,  or  Com- 
munist South  America?  Should  we  wash 
our  hands  of  the  vexing  problems  of  the 
Congo,  or  of  Malaysia,  or  of  Pakistan,  and 
figuratively  and  collectively,  all  go  to  Lake 
Lanier  and  forget  the  whole,  complex  mesa? 

Should  we  try,  or  should  we  quit? 

Portress  America,  if  It  ever  existed  in  the 
20th  centiiry.  Is  now  gone  forever.  Some 
elements  of  Communist  leadership  may  have 
abandoned  their  precepts  of  armed  uprising 
and  armed  subjugation  of  the  entire  world. 
But  in  their  place  is  still  the  old  concept  of 
world  dominance,  through  economic  and  po- 
litical, as  well  as  military,  means.  Quite  ob- 
viously, we  must  use  our  power,  and  our 
wealth,  to  confront  communism.  Nations 
seeking  to  remain  without  its  toils  look  to 
us  for  help,  and  we  must  respond.  Nations 
who  are  our  allies  rely  upon  our  promises, 
and  we  must  keep  them. 

It  is  hard,  exacting,  complex,  and  frustrat- 
ing to  bear  the  mantle  of  world  leadership. 
But  the  mantle  is  there,  placed  about  us  by 
the  forces  of  history,  and  our  own  bounti- 
ful resources  and  unparalleled  successes.  It 
grows  sometimes  heavy:  seemingly  smother- 
ing. It  irritates,  constricts,  binds.  And  we 
would  often  rip  it  off  and  cast  It  from  us. 
But  there  is  no  alternative.  Either  we  bear 
It,  or  it  falls  to  our  enemies. 

And  here,  again.  I  have  difficulty  In  under- 
standing that  loud  and  persistent  claque 
that  Is  forever  damning  American  involve- 
ment abroad.  I  know,  of  course,  that  there 
Is  no  lobby  for  foreign  aid.  Very  few  Con- 
gressmen have  constituents  in  Gambia,  or 
the  Maldives,  or  in  Guatemala.  No  tele- 
grams, letters,  or  telephone  calls  come  cas- 
cading in  from  voters  whose  life  or  death, 
freedom  or  enslavement,  hangs  upon  the 
vote.    That,  I  understand. 

But  what  I  do  not  understand  is  how  Iso- 
lationist elements  can  deplore  the  tide  of 
communUm,  demand  that  the  Iron  Cin^in 
be  "roUed  back,"  and  caU  upon  everybody  to 
do  something,  and  then  refuse  to  devote  the 
ttrst  weapon  to  the  cause  they  purportedly 
espouse. 

Order  a  man  to  chop  a  tree,  but  forbid  him 
an  ax.  Demand  that  an  acre  be  plowed,  but 
deny  him  entry  upon  the  field.  Call  for  a 
knockout  In  the  flrst  round,  but  keep  the 
aghter  out  of  the  ring. 

Mow,  if  that  seems  to  make  no  sense  at 
»il.  It's  because  there's  no  sense  to  it. 

Yet,  that  is  the  strange  and  paradoxical 
position  of  the  many  who  complain  the 
loudest,  at  the  same  time  oppoalng  foreign 
sld  the  most  vociferously. 

I  suppose  their  solution  is  in  speeches  de- 
livered to  the  folks  In  Belle  Plalnes.  Iowa; 
^  Gadsen,  Ala.;  or  Lebanon.  N.H.  Or,  possl- 
oly.  we  could  get  up  a  pamphlet  on  the 
glories  of  the  two-party  system,  and  send  It 
'■o  Yemen,  or  Cameroon,  or  Nepal. 

Money?  Of  course  It  costs  money.  Why 
'ouldn  t  it  cost  money  to  combat  a  delib- 
erate. con.slstent  course  of  global  dominance? 


last 


year  we  voted  $3.25  billion  for  foreign 


aid.  That's  about  3  percent — the  same  per- 
centage of  our  national  revenue  as  the  sales 
tax  you  will  pay  on  this  meal — to  maintain 
freedom  for  fellow  humane  around  the  world, 
and  security  here  at  home. 

Logical  and  honest  men  wlU,  I  believe, 
agree  that  Investment  of  American  efforta 
and  American  money  abroad  la  eesentlal. 
The  existence  and  extent  of  American  power 
requires  its  employment  beyond  our  borders. 

That  requirement  rests  In  part  upon  na- 
tional security  considerations.  But  sectirlty 
Is  not.  In  my  view,  the  whole  matter.  There 
is  the  matter  of  common  hvunanlty. 

It  was  my  privilege  a  few  weeks  ago  to 
spend  10  days  in  the  Par  East.  Those  were, 
perhaps,  the  most  enlightening  days  of  my 
life.  That  region  haa  always  held  for  me  a 
certain  fascination.  Yet,  as  with  moat  far- 
away places,  it  never  quite  existed  untU  sud- 
denly a  giant  plane  swooped  down  from  the 
clouds  to  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
with  me  aboard.    The  immediate  Impression 

1  gained  of  Asia  was  that  of  himianlty — bil- 
lions of  people.  Tokyo  alone  has  10  million 
people.     Bankok  has  2  mUlion.     ManUa  has 

2  mlUion  people.  And  Indonesia,  which  is 
only  a  vague,  sometimes  troublesome  some- 
where to  most  of  us,  is  the  fifth  largest  na- 
tion In  the  world,  with  a  population  of  100 
million. 

Poverty  was  the  second  Impression  I  gained 
of  Asia. 

One  of  those  10  days  I  spent  in  Laoe.  It  is 
a  strange  land,  of  poor  soU,  poor  crops,  and 
poor  people.  It  has  nothing  to  exj>ort,  con- 
sequently no  means  of  acquiring  Interna- 
tional exchange.  Many  of  its  2  mUllon 
inhabitants  know  the  name  of  their  village 
but  not  of  their  country.  The  great  mass  of 
Laotians  spend  their  every  waking  moment 
In  gaining  enough  food  to  survive.  Twenty- 
flve  percent  of  the  labor  force  of  the  country 
is  under  arms,  and  three  separate  armed 
forces  roam  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Laos, 
keeping  and  breaking  tenuous  alliances  one 
with  the  other.  A  king,  whom  nobody  knows, 
lives  at  Luang  Prabang,  the  royal  city.  The 
affairs  of  state,  such  as  they  are,  are  handled 
by  a  ruling  prince,  with  ovir  support.  Other- 
wise there  would  be  total  and  utter  chaoa. 

Laos  Is  aa  Improbable  a  country  as  the 
mind  of  man  might  conceive.  In  the  balance 
of  history.  It  probably  should  not  even  exist 
as  a  nation.  Yet  that  small,  landlocked,  des- 
perately impoverished,  and  wholly  Inade- 
quate nation  stands  as  a  great  challenge  to 
America  and  to  humanity.  We  are  the  rich- 
est nation.  Laoe  Is  probably  the  poorest. 
And  frcmi  that  relationship  of  opposites.  In 
my  view,  there  exists  an  obUgation  on  the 
part  of  Americans  to  Laotians. 

I  am  not  speaking  now  of  arms,  or  hydro- 
electric plants,  or  vast  public  works.  I  am 
speaking  of  food,  and  medicines,  and  basic 
Instruction  In  the  most  rudimentary  disci- 
plines of  agriculture  and  sanitation.  The 
United  States  Is  waging  war  in  Vietnam;  in 
Laos,  we  are  waging  peace.  If  In  Vietnam 
we  are  required  to  employ  death  sciences,  in 
the  villages  and  provinces  of  Laos,  we  prac- 
tice life  sciences. 

Thus  the  power  of  the  United  States  is  ex- 
tended to  the  small,  miserable  village  of 
Phong  Slwat  in  developing  a  more  produc- 
tive strain  of  rice,  in  teaching  farmers  some- 
thing about  sanitation,  in  instructing  young 
women  in  the  physiology  of  childbearing. 
in  dispensing  quinine  from  the  small  medi- 
cal stations  over  the  countryside,  in  provid- 
ing the  children  of  that  country  a  textbook 
written  in  Laotian  when  all  they  had  be- 
fore were  In  French. 

These  are  not  dramatic  exercises  of  power. 
We  are  erecting  no  steel  and  concrete  towers 
of  science.  We  have  no  massive  works  to 
level  mountains  and  raise  valleys.  Our  power 
Is  extended  In  a  small,  quiet,  personal  way — 
to  a  farmer  in  a  rice  paddy,  a  child  in  a 
thatched  schoolhouse,  a  mother  In  a  village 
hut. 


Success  or  faUure  in  Laos — which  It  be— 
wUl  hold  strong  portent  of  the  succeea  or 
faUxn^  of  Western  power  to  extend  freedom 
and  independence  to  the  mlUlons  of  Asia. 
If  we  can  do  nothing  to  better  the  lot  of 
Laotians — to  help  them  make  for  themselves 
a  better  life,  then  why  should  they  hesitate 
to  adopt  whatever  new  form  of  tyranny 
might  be  tendered  In  wrappings  of  progress 
and  reform?  If  all  the  might  of  America  Is 
employed  only  to  keep  a  succession  of  ruUng 
cliques  In  power,  why  should  tha  peasant 
care?  If  American  presence  cannot  change 
hla  lot,  how  doea  It  differ  from  the  presence 
of  thoee  other  white  strangers,  the  French, 
who  exploited  the  poor  of  Asia  for  the 
wealthy  of  France?  Guns,  planes,  tanks, 
political  systems,  economic  theories  and  far- 
off  struggles — aU  these  mean  little  to  the 
Laotian  vUlager.  Rice,  medicine,  basic  agri- 
culture, and  education  mean  everything. 
Somehow,  this  proposition,  which  should  be 
plain  to  see,  came  clear  to  me  only  when 
I  stood  in  the  midst  of  that  far-off  land, 
its  red  dust  caked  upon  my  clothes,  and  saw 
with  my  own  eyes  how  different  Is  that  part 
of  the  world. 

There  is  a  duty  that  we  bear  to  Laoe,  and 
to  Nigeria,  and  to  Honduras,  and  to  the  other 
poor  of  the  world.  It  rests,  not  upon  poli- 
tics, or  power,  or  economics,  but  upon  hu- 
manity. It  Is  found  in  the  old  command, 
"Love  thy  neighbor."  It  Is  formulated  In  the 
power  we  have,  as  the  wealthy  of  the  world, 
to  raise  the  hopes  and  the  lives  of  the  poor 
of  the  world. 

We  cannot,  In  good  conscience  and  with 
decent  respect  for  mankind,  "pass  by  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road." 

I  have  spoken  of  power,  and  Its  accom- 
panying responsibiUty.  I  believe  that  here 
we  might  establish  another  axiom:  as  great 
power  carries  with  It  great  responsibility,  so 
its  exercise  Is  accompanied  by  great  frus- 
trations. 

Nothing  seems  to  rankle  Americans  more 
than  the  insults  of  some  flfth-rate  power. 
Recall  the  high  dudgeon  resulting  from  Nas- 
ser's advice  that  we  Jump  in  the  Nile.  RecaU 
the  indignation  that  bristled  when  Sihanouk 
told  us  where  we  could  go  with  our  aid. 
There  were  many  Americans,  with  short 
fuses,  who  demanded  that  we  do  something — 
embargo,  blacklist,  boycott.  Yet,  it  should 
be  the  character  of  a  mature  and  confident 
power  that  it  can  Ignore  taunts  and  Jibes 
of  lesser  powers;  that  it  plot  its  course  In 
world  affairs  according  to  the  prevailing 
winds  of  history,  not  the  passing  squalls  of 
petty  tyrants.  American  foreign  policy  must 
be  based  upon  the  highest,  not  the  lowest, 
denominator. 

Nowhere  is  this  frustration  more  evident 
than  in  our  unhappy  Involvement  In 
Vietnam. 

Today  180,000  fighting  men  are  in  that 
land.  To  date,  over  1,300  Americans  have 
lost  their  Uvea.  The  war  proceeds,  without 
decisive  or  discernible  change  in  our  favor. 
"How,"  it  is  asked,  "can  lllltarate  peasants, 
ill  fed.  ill  clothed,  and  ill  armed,  stand  up 
to  the  greatest  military  power  in  the  world?" 
"Why  don't  we  get  It  over  with?"  "Why 
not  victory'"'  You  have  heard  all  the  ques- 
tions.    None  is  easy  lo  answer. 

Certainly,  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to 
bring  about — within  24  hours — the  utter 
devastation  of  all  of  North  Vietn.un.  We 
could  km  every  able-bodied  fighting  man 
there — .ilong  with  every  little  child,  every 
woman,  every  old  man — all  within  the 
twinkhng  of  an  eye.  We  can  win,  if  winning 
means  wiping  out  16  million  human  beings, 
and  If  winning  Includes  the  very  real  chance 
of  direct  military  engagement  with  Com- 
munist China,  and  if  winning  Includes  the 
probable  necessity  for  using  nuclear  weapons 
against  Peiplng.  and  If  winning  Includes  the 
possible  destruction  of  Russia,  after,  of 
course.  Russia  has  simultaneously  destroyed 
100  milllun  American  lives. 
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W«  liATe  tbe  pow  to  win — U  we  want  to 
win  uadar  tttcae  clrciMnatAncM.  That  power 
bSB  goD*  ''w^oTJifxI.  to  the  mounting  fnu- 
taUkm  of  ua  »U.  and  to  the  increMlng  de- 
maiMt  tluit  we  do  eoniethiug. 

Of  ooune,  I  can  offer  no  cure  road  to  an 
honorable  peace.  We  alncerely  seek  It.  and, 
I  am  convinced,  are  willing  to  go  the  extra 
mile.  We  will  not,  however,  negotiate  a  peace 
that  would  mean  the  Inevitable  loaa  ol  south- 
east AHa  to  the  thralldotn  of  China. 

There  are  many  frustrations  that  beaet  our 
power.  Tli^re  was  a  time,  after  World  War  II. 
wlien  this  Nation,  Its  productive  machine 
undamaged,  and  Its  poeaeaslon  of  atomic 
weapons  a  world  monopoly,  was,  alone  and 
of  Itself.  Insuperable.  Times  have  now 
changed.  Three  Western  nations  have  the 
bomb.  Bussla  has  the  bomb.  Communist 
China  has  a  bomb — and  there  Is  mounting 
danger  of  nuclear  proliferation.  No  one  na- 
tion. Saat  or  West.  eaplUIlst  or  Cotnmunlst. 
poaseases  absolute  power  over  the  remainder 
of  ttaa  world.  Hence.  In  facing  reality,  we, 
tha  greatest  single  power,  must  realize  that 
we  cannot  expect  instant  agreement  with  our 
policies,  or  Instant  accord  with  our  wishes. 
Then,  too  Americans  are  an  Impatient  lot. 
We  expect  our  problems  somehow  to  be  dis- 
poaed  of  by  saying  the  magic  words.  We 
grow  weary  with  prolonged  dilutes,  and 
reatlsaa    with    lack    of    Immediate,    decisive 


aomabow.  there  la  a  substantial  element 
wbloh  "r«»'"»««"-  that  foreign  dlfflcultlee  are 
products  of  the  last  few  decades,  only  that 
wa  nevar  had  this  trouble  In  the  "good  old 
days." 

Hlatory  affords  little  basis  for  this  view. 
For  Instance,  one  of  our  present  vexations  Is 
Santo  Domingo.  We  want  It  settled,  now. 
We  want  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  bother,  and 
bring  the  troops  home,  now. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
commented  as  follows:  "'The  relations  be- 
tween those  parts  of  the  island  of  the  St.  Do- 
mingo •  *  *  are  still  in  an  unsettled  condi- 
tion. The  proximity  of  that  Island  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  delicate  questions  In- 
volved in  the  existing  controversy  there, 
render  it  desirable  that  it  shottld  be  perma- 
nently and  speedUy  adjusted  •  •  • .  The  Oov- 
emmant  of  the  United  States  will  not  fail. 
by  the  exetclae  of  all  proper  friendly  ofDces. 
to  do  all  In  Ita  power  to  put  an  end  to  the 
destructive  war  which  has  raged  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  Island,  and  to  secure 
to  them  both  the  benefits  of  peace  •  *  •." 

Prealdent  Lyndon  B.  Johnson?  No.  that 
was  President  Millard  B.  Pillmore,  in  his  an- 
nual message  to  the  Congress,  December 
a.  1880. 

Nor  Is  America  the  only  great  power  to 
have  run  afoul  of  trying  clrcunvstances  in 
Santo  Domingo.  In  1803.  Jefferson  wrote  to 
his  minister  in  France; The  con- 
quest of  St.  Domingo  will  not  be  a  short 
work.  It  will  take  considerable  time  to  wear 
down  a  great  number  of  soldiers."  The  sol- 
diers mentioned  in  that  letter  were  not 
Amerloan,  but  n«noh,  then  the  world's  first 
power. 

Thus,  we  must  exercise  reetraint.  and  culti- 
vate patience,  else  we  will  be  pressed  by 
BtrMent  TOlcas  Into  precipitous  and  harm- 
ful actions. 

Ttie  rest  of  the  world  moves  In  strange 
waya.  It  Is  not  always  Immediately  responsive 
to  great  power.  Take,  for  instance,  Nigeria. 
Do  yoa  raoiamber  how  tha  United  Statea. 
in  Ita  boonty  and  benefloenee.  sent  to  that 
newly  independent  country  a  team  of  Peace 
Oorps  TOiuBteanf  Hacking  them  w«a  the 
moat  educated.  aelentUlc.  modem,  sophls- 
tleated.  rlebsat  Nation  In  aU  history.  And 
do  you  fnember  bow  relations  between  the 
two  nattona  ware  thnrwn  into  wrenching 
panic  when  Mtrgery  Iflchelmore  of  Foxboro 
Maaa.,  Bailed  bar  famona  postcard  to  "Dear 
■obbo."  cxpteaatng  dismay  at  the  lack  of 
aamtary  faelltttea  In  Ibadan? 


It  mattered  not  then  how  great  or  powerful 
or  rich  we  were.  What  mattered  was  that  we 
had — through  little  Margery — delivered  a  na- 
tional Insiilt.  Quns.  planes,  tanks.  poliUcai 
systems,  and  economic  theories  all  aside,  the 
Issue  was  a  small  postcard  to  "Bobbo." 

If  America  is  to  be  a  good  leader,  then 
It  must,  as  all  good  leaders  must,  have  an  in- 
timate sense  of  identification  and  under- 
standing of  those  It  seeks  to  lead.  This  can- 
not be  done  by  shallow  attempts  to  super- 
Impose  our  200-year-old  democracy — tri- 
partite government  and  all — upon  peoples 
who  have  no  concept  of  self-determination. 
It  cannot  be  done  by  requiring  Industry, 
thrift,  and  initiative  alone  to  rear  viable 
economies  among  people  who.  for  the  most 
part,  have  none  of  those  qualities.  It  can- 
not be  done  by  menacing  gestures  in  response 
to  slurs,  however,  rankling.  It  cannot  be  done 
by  precipitous  action  or  empty  shows  of 
force. 

Our  power  requires  us  to  lead.  And  lead 
we  must,  that  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and 
tha  fruits  of  a  bountiful  world,  be  extended 
to  the  millions  dwelling  beyond  our  shores. 

America  can  lead  the  world  into  a  better 
age  only  by  a  national  character  exemplified 
by  those  old.  simple  qualities — kindness,  com- 
passion,   patience,    restraint,    and    liberality. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rxcoas  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  consider- 
able publicity  has  attached  to  various 
groups  who  have  wanted  to  display  their 
support  of  our  young  men  now  in  the 
jungles  of  Vietnam.  Presents  of  all  de- 
scriptions have  been  sent  to  our  troops 
from  all  over  the  country.  But  none, 
perhaps,  has  the  impact  of  the  gift  that 
a  group  of  New  Jersey  young  men  will 
donate  next  Sunday,  the  30th. 

On  that  day  the  members  of  the  New 
Jersey  National  Guard  who  are  enrolled 
in  the  officer  candidate  program  at  the 
New  Jersey  Military  Academy  in  Sea 
Girt,  N.J.  are  going  to  line  up  to  donate 
their  blood,  which  will  be  sent  to  assist 
the  treatment  of  our  forces  in  Vietnam. 
Although  completely  voluntary,  it  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  academy  turnout  will 
equal  the  enrollment. 

I  learned  of  this  plan  of  the  officer 
candidates  through  the  chairman  of  the 
project,  Louis  C.  Mancuso,  who  lives  at 
5  Russell  Avenue,  Nutley.  N.J.,  in  my 
congressional  district. 

To  Louis  and  his  fellow  guardsmen  at 
the  New  Jersey  Military  Academy,  my 
sincere  congratulations  and  wannest 
thanks  for  your  actions  on  behalf  of  our 
forces  in  Vletntun. 


CONGRESSMAN  WRIGHT  SPEAKS 
IN  OKLAHOMA  CITY 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  EsicoHDsoit]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RrcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEIAKER  iMro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Speaker,  qq 
January  14  one  of  this  body's  most  elo- 
quent and  thoughtful  Members,  the 
Honorable  Jiii  Wright,  of  Texas,  ad- 
dressed the  Oklahoma  City  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  the  subject  "Today's 
Realities  and  Tomorrow's  Hopes," 

Reports  from  Oklahoma's  State  Capi- 
tol, where  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
active  and  effective  chambers  of  com- 
merce Is  located,  Indicate  that  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Port  Worth 
delivered  one  of  the  most  Inspiring  and 
memorable  swldresses  in  the  history  of 
the  organization. 

Because  of  its  Inspirational  impact, 
and  because  of  the  vision  and  under- 
standing Inherent  in  Congressman 
Wright's  message,  I  have  secured  per- 
mission to  Insert  the  complete  text  of 
the  speech  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
The  text  follows: 
Tod  AT  s  RxAunxs  and  Tomorrow  s  Hopes 
(Address  of  Congressman  Jim  Wsioht,  Okla- 
homa City  Chamber  of  Commerce  mem- 

berBhlp  luncheon.  January  14,  1966) 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  in  the  Nation's  largest 
city.  The  649  square  miles  within  your  city 
boundaries  undoubtedly  entitles  you  to  this 
distinction. 

And.  from  a  Texan,  that  amounts  to  quite 
an  admission. 

There  are  those  who  erroneously  thought 
that  Texans  grieved  when  Alaska  displaced 
us  as  the  largest  State.  Not  so.  We  rejoiced 
with  them  In  their  new  honor.  We  only 
hope  they  can  bear  it  with  the  same  becom- 
ing modesty  that  we  have  always  exhibited. 

Perhaps  in  one  sense  it  Is  proper  that  a 
Texan  should  be  invited  to  speak  to  the 
chamber  of  commerce  luncheon  in  the  Na- 
tion's largest  city.  Not  because  Texans  and 
chambers  of  conunerce  bear  In  common  a 
reputation  for  boasting.  But  because  we 
share  with  this  organization  a  common 
dream  and  a  common  goal  to  match  our  geo- 
graphic quantity  with  economic,  educational. 
social,  and  political  quality. 

A  city  without  an  ambitious,  energetic, 
and  well-balanced  chamber  of  commerce 
would  be  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder.  It 
would  be  like  a  navigator  without  a  compass. 
It  would  be  like  a  builder  without  a  set  of 
plans. 

Solomon  said:  "Where  there  is  no  vision, 
the  people  perish." 

More  and  more  chambers  of  commerce  are 
coming  to  realize  that — if  they  are  to  have  a 
message,  and  a  mission,  and  a  future — they 
must  learn  to  speak  not  only  for  the  business 
community,  but  for  the  community. 

Chambers  of  commerce  are  lengfthenlng  the 
stride  of  their  vision  to  think  not  only  of  the 
Immediate  needs  of  today  but  of  the  untapped 
promise  of  tomorrow.  I  know  no  better  ex- 
ample than  the  frontiers  of  science  progrwn 
launched  right  here  in  Oklahoma  City. 

And  organizations  like  yours  are  extending 
the  breadth  of  their  vision  to  recognize  that, 
If  the  individual  communities  they  serve  sre 
to  be  healthy,  then  the  Nation  of  which  they 
are  a  part  must  be  healthy. 

No  longer  U  it  logical  or  even  popular  to 
cuss  the  Federal  Government  in  one  bteatt 
and  demand  more  millions  In  benefits  in  the 
next.  I  am  not  pleading  for  subservience 
I  am  pleading  for  adulthood.  I  am  asking 
for  a  friendly,  cooperative  working  partner- 
ship between  the  cities  of  our  Nation  »nd 
the  Government  of  our  Nation.  Without  W. 
the    years    ahead— with    ever    more   of   our 


people  crowding  into  the  burgeoning  metro- 
politan centers — would  be  chaotic. 

I  am  suggesting  that  we  all  grow  up  and 
recognize  how  sUly  It  is  to  contend  that  the 
only  way  we  may  acceptably  prove  that  we 
love  our  country  is  by  demonstrating  that  we 
hate  our  Government. 

Our  Government  belongs  to  us.  It  Is  not 
our  enemy.  It  Is  our  instrument.  It  is  our 
creation.     It  is  our  servant. 

No  city  in  the  country  should  be  better 
equipped  to  recognize  the  Impact  of  the 
world  around  us  and  the  value  of  an  intelli- 
gent working  relationship  with  our  Federal 
Government  than  Oklahoma  City. 

In  1964.  the  total  amount  of  personal  In- 
come in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  was  $5,1  bil- 
lion. Approximately  17  cents  out  of  every 
doUar  came  in  direct  payments  of  one  type 
or  another  from  the  Federal  Government. 
Certainly  I  am  not  contending  that  the 
Government  owes  every  man  a  living.  But 
I  am  contending  that  the  Government  owes 
every  section  of  this  land  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  helping  to  create  an  economic 
climate — an  atmosphere  of  progress — which 
is  conductive  to  widespread  individual  suc- 
cess In  the  private  sector. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  spent  $14  million  to  tame  the 
floods  and  harness  the  rivers  In  your  State. 
No  part  of  our  Nation  should  better  recog- 
nize the  benefits  of  booming  industry  and 
thriving  commerce  which  follow  In  the  wake 
of  developed  water  resources  than  the  State 
of  Oklahoma. 

Dturlng  this  fiscal  year,  the  Defense  De- 
partment awarded  $120  million  In  prime 
contracts  to  Oklahoma  firms  and  businesses. 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base  alone  represents  an 
annual  Federal  expenditure  of  some  $680 
million.  Its  24,000  civilian  employees  release 
an  annual  payroll  of  $150  million  into  the 
economy  right  here  in  the  trade  territory  trf 
Oklahoma  City. 

There  are  in  this  city  41.000  people  re- 
ceiving social  security  benefits  which  are 
helping  to  turn  the  twilight  years  of  their 
lives  from  gray  years  of  need  and  neglect 
Into  golden  years  of  fulfillment.  This  Is 
not  only  a  cushion  against  individual  ad- 
versity, but  a  $32  million  a  year  cushion 
for  the  economy  of  Oklahoma  City. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  Small 
Businese  Administration  has  made  135  busi- 
ness loans,  for  a  total  value  of  $4.6  million, 
to  small  Independently  owned  businesses  In 
this  town,  helping  to  stimulate  the  well- 
springs  from  which  new  enterprise  can  flow. 
Under  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
which  the  late  Senator  Bob  Kerr  and  Rep- 
resentatives Ed  Edmondson  and  Tom  Stsed 
helped  to  write,  your  city  has  received  grants 
totaling  $2.2  million  to  help  assure  for  the 
next  generation  of  your  residents  a  legacy 
of  pure  water. 

And.  just  last  week,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce released  a  little  over  $12  million  to  be 
Invested  In  the  highway  program  for  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  during  the  new  fiscal 
year,  to  help  provide  the  arteries  of  com- 
merce through  which  the  economic  blood- 
•tream  can  flow  unimpeded. 

Through  a  working  partnership  with  otir 
federal  Government,  and  with  a  vision  of 
the  future.  Americans  like  Bob  Kerr  and 
Caxl  Albert  and  IiCike  Monronet  and  Wil- 
liam Morgan  Cain  and  Stanley  Draper  have 
defeated  the  doldrums  which  only  a  few  years 
ago  held  your  State  in  the  grip  of  intro- 
spective paralysis,  and  have  blazed  a  trail 
of  progress  into  a  brighter  future. 

But  Oklahoma,  although  an  Important 
psrt.  is  only  a  part  of  the  world  around  us. 
K  will  prosper  as  the  Nation  prospers.  It 
could  never  endure  as  one  healthy  cell  In  an 
nnhealthy  body.  Nor  cotild  it  exist  as  an 
Insulated  Island  of  peace  surrounded  by  an 
<*ean  of  war. 
Oklahoma  City  Is  part  of  the  world. 


If  we  would  understand  the  world  on 
which  New  Tear's  Day  dawned  just  2  weeks 
ago,  we  need  to  recognize  four  stem  reali- 
ties of  our  time.  These  are  the  great,  over- 
powering facte  of  20tb-century  life  to  which 
those  of  us  in  your  Government  are  trying 
to  react  intelligently  In  otir  efforts  to  shape 
the  future  as  you'd  want  It,  rather  than  just 
waiting  tat  it  to  happen  to  us  however  it  wUl. 

1.  The  first  of  these  realities  Is  the  fan- 
tastic compression  of  time  which  has  shrunk 
the  planet  earth. 

It  took  Columbus  70  days  to  cross  the 
Atlantic.  Lindbergh  did  it  in  33  hours.  A 
B-68  can  do  it  in  a  little  over  3  hours.  And. 
in  the  monUi  just  passed,  our  Gemini  space- 
craft were  covering  the  same  distance  in 
Just  about  10  minutes. 

But  let's  put  it  in  a  more  personal  way: 
For  purposes  of  either  transportation  or 
communication,  Oklahoma  City  is  much 
closer  today  to  London  or  Paris  or  Moscow  or 
Saigon  than  it  would  have  been  100  years 
ago  to  your  neighboring  State  capital  at 
Austin. 

Think  about  it.  Today  you  can  communi- 
cate with  someone  in  any  major  city  of  the 
world  more  quickly — or  you  can  get  there 
more  quickly — than  your  great-grandfathers 
at  your  age  could  have  traveled  or  sent  a 
message  from  Beaver  City  to  Idabel  or  from 
Altus  to  Miami,  Okla. 

Or — disquieting  though  the  fact  may  be — 
your  home,  wherever  you  may  live  in  Okla- 
homa— is  no  more  than  40  minutes  from 
Vladivostok  by  ballistic  missile. 

What  does  this  mean?  Well.  It  means 
that — whether  we  like  it  or  not — this  world 
has  become  a  neighborhood.  What  happens 
anywhere  in  the  world  does  have  a  bearing 
on  our  lives. 

It  means  that  cohesive  international  orga- 
nization and  swift,  decisive  action  when 
freedom  is  threatened  are  not  only  desirable: 
they  are  absolutely  necessary. 

This  Is  why  the  tide  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion must  be  turned  back  in  Vietnam  lest 
It  spread  like  an  unchecked  prairie  fire  to 
engulf  all  of  Asia.  And  this  is  why  the 
United  Nations  must  be  made  to  work,  for 
there's  no  alternative. 

The  choice  is  world  law  or  world  anarchy — 
the  rule  of  reason  or  the  rule  of  brute  force. 

Those  who  mouth  the  old  platitudes  and 
talk  In  scornful  derision  of  what  they  call 
one  worlders  are  speaking  in  a  dead  tongue. 
With  the  awesome  weaponry  at  our  com- 
mand, the  choice  Is  one  world  or  none.  And 
I'm  for  having  one.  A  free  world  where  men 
may  have  a  say  in  their  destiny  and  settle 
their  disputes  by  reason  and  not  by  riot, 
by  ballots  and  not  by  bullets — where  men 
and  women  can  live  without  fear,  and  be 
neither  red  nor  dead. 

Can  we  attain  such  a  world?  Well,  we'd 
better  do  so.  because — 

2.  The  second  of  these  great  realities  of 
our  age  is  that  science  and  technology  are 
si>eeding  ahead  at  a  blinding,  ever  acceler- 
ating pace. 

So  rapid  has  been  this  advance  of  science 
in  the  last  25  years  that  it  threatens — unless 
we  constantly  update  our  social  knowledge — 
to  leave  our  human  arts  of  government  far 
behind. 

It  has  forced  upon  us  an  entirely  new 
dimension  of  problems  not  even  dreamed 
of  20  years  ago — problems  that  range  from 
the  threat  of  polluting  the  atmosphere  by 
atothlc  explosion  or  by  the  exhaust  fumes 
of  76  million  automobiles  in  this  affluent 
society — to  the  question  of  Job  displacement 
through  automation. 

So  rapidly  are  old  processes  being  obsoleted, 
that  In  our  society  today  the  average  Ameri- 
can industrial  worker  changes  Jobs  15  times 
and  has  to  be  retrained  3  times  in  the  course 
of  his  career. 

In  such  an  age.  education  Is  no  longer 
a  luxury.  It's  a  necessity.  If  America  is  to 
claim   the   promise   of   the   future,   it   must 


be  an  America  in  which  all  of  its  chil- 
dren— north  and  south,  east  and  west,  rich 
and  poor,  black  and  white  and  red  and 
brown — will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop their  individual  potentliUs  to  the 
maximum. 

Still  half  of  our  high  school  graduates  are 
not  entering  college — and  a  full  40  percent 
of  those  who  do  are  forced  to  drop  out.  Col- 
lege tuitions  are  being  forced  ever  higher, 
and  if  the  hard-pressed  parents  of  America 
are  to  keep  up  with  the  growing  oosts  of  edu- 
cating and  equipping  their  children  for  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  they  are  going  to  have 
to  have  a  realistic  tax  credit  In  the  yean 
in  which  they  are  actually  seeing  youngsters 
through  college. 
It  win  pay  for  itself  many  times  over. 
Here  is  one  example  of  how  that  affects  us 
right  here  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas: 

Across  the  country  today,  several  sites  are 
being  considered  for  the  location  of  a  massive 
atomic  accelerator  project.  For  the  area  that 
gets  it.  it  will  be  the  biggest  boon  since  the 
Manned  Space  Center  went  to  Houston. 
Among  those  areas  being  considered  are  sev- 
eral in  your  State  and  several  in  mine.  W» 
in  the  Southwest  measure  up  to  the  very 
best  and  better — in  every  criterion  but  one: 
our  educational  ratio  is  only  1  doctor's  degree 
for  every  25  masters'  degrees:  in  some  places 
it's   1    for  every   7. 

If  the  Southwest  should  fall  to  get  this 
project,  that  will  be  the  reason. 

But  broader  than  our  two  States  and  of 
greater  lasting  significance  to  each  of  us.  Is 
this  fact: 

Unless  the  human  race  Is  to  be  left  behind 
by  its  own  creations,  it  must  develop  the 
tools — and  the  understanding  In  governmen- 
tal circles — to  cope  with  these  creations  and 
direct  them  In  constructive  channels. 

3.  The  third  overpowering  reality  of  the 
time  is  the  world  population  explosion  which 
Increases  by  geometric  progression. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ChrUtlan  era — at 
the  time  of  the  first  Christmas — there  were 
only  about  260  million  people  In  the  whole 
world. 

In  another  10  years,  there'll  be  that  many 
right  here  in  the  United  States — on  only  7 
percent  of  the  world's  land  surface. 

It  took  the  human  race  3.000  years  to 
develop  a  population  of  3  billion  people.  We 
are  doubling  that  figvu-e  in  less  than  30  years. 
The  same  amoiint  of  land  and  air  and 
water  and  mineral  resources  must  be  made 
to  serve  more  and  ever  more  people.  And  so 
the  conservation  and  management  of  the 
earth's  natural  resources  is  an  Impelling 
necessity. 

Right  here  in  America,  we  are  growing  so 
rapidly  that  every  day  we  have  the  numerical 
equlvEilent  of  a  new  Woodward;  every  week, 
of  a  new  Lawton;  every  month,  of  a  new 
Tulsa:  and  every  year,  ol  an  entire  new  State 
of  Oklahoma. 

In  recent  years  we  in  America  have  come 
to  think  of  food  surpluses  as  a  problem. 
But  most  of  the  nations  on  earth  are  con- 
fronted with  Increasingly  drastic  shortages — 
and  hunger  is  the  thing  that  most  often  leads 
to  war  or  revolution  or  violent  upheaval. 

Here  in  this  bountiful  land — where  we 
worry  at  lunch  time  about  too  many  calo- 
ries— as  rapidly  as  we  are  growing  and  our 
cities  are  expanding,  we  could  reach  the 
point  within  this  centtiry  where  our  svaU- 
able  farm  acres  would  no  longer  produce 
enough  for  our  own  pteople. 

So  every  inch  of  topeoil  that  can  be 
saved — and  every  drop  of  water  that  can  be 
conserved — and  every  stream  that  can  be 
cleansed  of  pollution — and  every  river  that 
can  be  developed — will  i>ay  rich  returns  to 
the  next  generation  of  Americans. 

Your  own  Congressman.  Jokm  Jarmam.  has 
done  a  magnificent  job  In  proQU>tlng  the 
maximum  recovery  and  conservation  of  the 
petroleum  reserves  which  will  have  to  power 
the    machinery    of    future    generations.      He 
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understasda  weU — m  everyone  In  tbe  Soutb- 
wwt  abouKl  underaUad — ttutt  discovery  of 
iMV  nMrvee  to  Beeeeeary  to  otir  fut\ire  weU- 
tMlny  a*  a  peopl*.  ulOmaUly  must  rest  upon 
tlw  ba&ltH  of  a  domectto  Industry  wttb  tbou- 
HJUU  at  Independent  operatora — tbe  guy* 
with  a  rlf  and  a  rabblVa  foot  and  a  kenxe  of 
adrentuT*— «v«r  aaarehlng  the  earth  for  new 
dlaooverlae. 

Durlnc  the  paet  decade,  your  SUte  ha« 
lad  the  Nation  In  the  development  and 
oonaervatton  of  your  water  supply.  My  hat 
la  off  to  the  eltlaens  of  Oklahoma  City  and 
of  the  wate»u  part  of  thu  SUte  who  have 
Inspired  the  NaUon  with  their  display  of 
Btataamanahlp  and  vision  in  so  actively  sup- 
porting the  Arkansas  River  project,  even 
though  thus  far  lu  tangible  beneflU  have 
extended  only  to  the  eastern  section  of  your 
State. 

And.  daeplte.  the  Initial  disappointment 
which  all  of  us  have  felt  over  the  somewhat 
nagtftlTe  report  of  the  board  of  engineers 
for  riven  and  harbors,  with  men  like  Mtkx 
l^onowxT,  FaxD  HAsxia,  and  Bs  EDifONiMoir 
plying  the  skill  and  reaourcefulneas  and  per- 
suasion for  which  they  are  known,  I  firmly 
predict  that  no  amount  of  obstruction  will 
be  able  to  hold  back  Indefinitely  the  coming 
reality  of  the  central  Oklahoma  project. 

As  one  Congreesman  from  a  neighboring 
State,  I  pledge  to  you  that — as  long  as  I  have 
the  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee — this  practical  and  necessary  de- 
velopment will  have  my  hand  and  my  heart, 
my  voice  and  my  vote,  and  whatever  help 
that  I  can  give. 

The  time  Is  rapidly  coming  in  the  United 
Statee  when  that  area  blessed  with  a  maxi- 
mum development  of  Its  water  resources  will 
be  better  off  by  far  than  if  It  had  oU  or  gold 
or  uranium  or  any  other  reaource  of  the 
earth,  but  lacked  water.  I  have  never  heard 
a  more  ridiculous  or  more  speciotis  argument 
than  that  forced  upon  the  Corp*  of  Engi- 
neers by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  a 
better  set  of  freight  rates  through  other 
modes  of  transportation,  brought  about  by  a 
navigation  project,  should  be  considered  as 
a  cost  rather  than  a  benefit  factor. 

It  U  obvloiu  that  the  better  rates  will  not 
come  unlees  the  oanal  is  built.  And  if  they 
ahoold  come  as  lU  competitive  result,  then 
I  can't  count  that  as  anything  but  an  addi- 
tional benefit  to  the  people. 

Dewlopawnt  of  our  waterwmyi  was  one  of 
th*  first  ftanctlons  of  government  recognlred 
by  tlM  Ooogxeaa  In  the  first  decade  of  the 
19th  century.  But  the  history  of  their  de- 
vvloiniMBt  has  been  a  history  of  thiniring  too 
small  and  acting  too  slowly. 

liot  Oklahoma  alone,  but  the  Nation,  will 
benefit  by  the  central  Oklahoma  project. 
The  beet  bomlletlc  I  have  ever  read  on  the 
subject  was  delivered  on  the  fioor  of  the  VS. 
House  of  RepreaenUUvee  in  1848  by  a  young 
Cnngreseiiiaii  named  Abraham  Lincoln.  He 
was  speaking  out  against  a  Presidential  veto 
of  an  omnlbtis  public  works  measure. 

Lincoln  demonstrated  through  the  flawlees 
logic  that  came  to  be  hU  hallmark  that, 
becauao  of  an  Inland  waterway  in  remote 
nilnoU,  th«  sugar  merchant  in  New  Orleans 
sold  his  wares  a  "liuie  dearer"  and  the  house- 
wife Is  BuflUo,  N.Y.  sugared  her  husband's 
coffee  a  "little  cheaper." 

The  history  of  that  splendid  profeeslonal 
group  known  as  the  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers has  been  a  history  of  cautious  calcula- 
tions and  conservative  estimates  to  tonnages. 
The  Bnglneers  projection  on  the  Missis- 
sippi waterway  was  9  million  tons  a  year.    In 

19«8.  It  carried  almost  40  million  tons or 

344  percent  of  the  eetimated  volume. 

The  Knglneers  projected  0  million  tons  a 
year  for  the  Ohio  waterway.  In  1963,  It  was 
carrying  88  million  tons,  or  almost  9  times 
the  eathnatad  amount,  and  the  locks  were 
having  to  be  rebuilt  to  accommodate  the 
burgeoning  votume  of  usage. 


The  orginal  estimate,  just  a  very  few  years 
ago,  for  the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  be- 
^^Tfn  New  Orleans  and  Corpus  Chrlstl  was 
only  7  mlUlon  tons  a  year.  That  canal  last 
year  exceeded  the  official  estimates  by  more 
than  10  times. 

But  the  value  of  water  resource  develop- 
ment cannot  be  written  in  tonnages  alone. 
The  great  complex  of  industrial  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States  has  grown  up  pri- 
martly  along  our  inland  waterways  system, 
and  from  this  the  Nation  has  benefited  be- 
yond measure. 

Last  year,  some  300  new  Industries  sprang 
up  along  the  banks  of  our  Nation's  navigable 
Streams.  This  development  not  only  creates 
a  tax  base  for  the  local  communltlee,  it 
provides  the  payroll  which  generates  other 
economic  activities  ad  infinitum.  In  con- 
text with  all  we  have  been  discussing,  this 
may  be  far  more  Important  for  the  future 
than  we  realize. 

Our  population  growth  rate  means  some- 
thing even  more  immediate  than  the  things 
we  have  mentioned.  It  means  that  the  pri- 
vate American  economy  must  grow  enough 

to  produce  3  million  new  jobs  every  year 

In  the  private  economy. 

It  requires  this  many  to  take  up  the  slack 
created  annually  by  automation  and  to  pro- 
vide creative  work  for  the  young  Americans 
coming  Into  the  Job  market  for  the  first 
time  each  year. 

We  are  In  our  69th  month  of  continuous 
economic  expansion— the  longest  period  of 
unbroken  economic  growth  In  the  history 
of  the  Nation.  We  have  over  73  mJlllon 
Americans  gainfully  employed.  But  next 
year  well  need  to  have  78  million  at  work 
If  growing  unemployment  Is  to  be  avoided. 
4.  Finally,  we  face  the  reality  of  what  has 
been  called  the  revolution  of  rising  expecta- 
tions. Throughout  the  world,  long  sub- 
merged nations  are  churning  in  one  of  his- 
tory's greatest  upheavals,  frantically  trying 
to  bring  the  benefits  of  20th-century  prog- 
ress to  their  own  people.  They  are  des- 
perately determined  to  compress  Into  one 
generation  what  It  took  other  societies  a 
century  or  more  to  develop. 

In  the  far  corners  of  the  earth,  men  are 
choosing  sides  between  two  diametrically 
opposed  ways  of  life,  and  how  they  choose 
may  well  determine  the  fate  of  oxir  children 
Let's  take  a  quick  look  at  tomorroWB 
world.  Let's  think  for  a  minute  of  those 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  20— the  next 
generation.  Some  of  these  are  your  children. 
Four  of  them  are  mine. 

If  we  were  to  take  a  representative  cross 
section  of  100  of  these,  56  would  be  from 
Asia.  15  would  be  from  Western  Europe 
9  would  be  from  Latin  America,  8  would  be 
from  Africa.  6  would  be  from  Russia,  and 
only  4  would  be  from  the  United  States. 

Obviously,  we  cannot  hold  these  peopU 
down  m  their  quest  for  a  better  life.  I  don't 
think  we  would  ^want  to.  We  cannot  simply 
hold  back  the  tide  of  rising  expectation. 
But  we  can  win  them  to  the  side  of  freedom 
If  we  have  enough  imagination  and  sufficient 
understanding.  Let's  think  for  a  minute 
about  what  makes  these  people  tick. 

Most  of  these  people  h.^ve  never  had  a  pair 
of  shoes.  Most  of  them  have  never  seen  a 
doctor.  Moot  of  them  have  never  had 
enough  to  eat.  But.  thanks  to  modem  com- 
munications, they  are  learning  tod.iy  what 
their  ancestors  never  knew — that  there  are 
people  who  do  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  bet- 
ter life. 

These  people  are  convinced  that  anything 
would  be  better  than  what  they  have — and 
they're  desperately  determined  to  get  It. 

This  Is  one  of  our  big  problems  In  Vietnam. 
For  generations,  the  local  government  had 
shown  practically  no  Interest  In  the  prob- 
lems of  the  average  people.  To  those  who 
do  not  stop  to  count  the  cost,  communism 
promises  a  quick  way  out.    They  do  not  Iden- 
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tlfy  with  our  values— and  they  want  soine- 
thlng  better  for  their  children  than  wh»t 
they  have. 

In  this  situation.  It  is  not  enough  slmpW 
to  stress  the  obvious  negative,  the  evils  of 
communism.  It  Isn't  enough  just  to  bt 
against  something.  It  la  our  supreme  task 
not  only  to  say— but  to  demonstrate— that 
their  legitimate  asplraUons  can  be  realized— 
and  better  realized— through  the  framework 
of  political  democracy,  without  the  sacrifice 
of  their  Individual  libertlee. 

This  Is  why  we  have  a  Peace  Corps.  And 
this  Is  why  we  have  an  Alliance  for  Progress 
And  this  U  why  the  best  minds  of  our  Gov- 
ernment are  engaged  In  Imaginative  pursuit 
of  the  best  ways  to  win  this  contest  for  the 
minds  of  men. 

These  are  the  big  realities.  These  are  the 
real  challenges.  Beside  them,  the  little,  old 
threadbare  slogans  and  the  petty,  little  argu- 
ments over  which  we  quarrel  and  divide  be- 
come as  trifling  and  meaningless  as  deserted 
ant-hills  dwarfed  In  the  shadows  of  four 
great  mountains. 

These  are  the  overriding  problems  which 
confront  the  Congress  this  year  and  In  the 
years  Immediately  ahead. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  made  real  progress 
In  building  a  Great  Society.  Although  the 
shrlU  Intensity  of  uninformed  criticism  Is 
sometimes  a  bit  maddening,  I  think  It  Is 
good  that  we  are  not  satisfied. 

We  do  well  to  recall  that  other  civiliza- 
tions, also  blessed  with  a  spark  of  greatness 
strutted  across  the  stage  of  world  ascend- 
ency only  to  fade  and  wane,  their  bright 
promise  unfulfilled. 

The  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  developed 
learning  but  not  understanding,  and  was 
burled  In  the  sands  beside  the  Nile. 

Jerusalem  the  golden,  after  flourishing 
under  David  and  Solomon,  disintegrated, 
quarrelled  Internally,  split  Into  two  king- 
doms, and  was  never  again  the  same. 

The  Greeks  wrestled  mightily  with  philo- 
sophic problems  and  bequeathed  us  an  In- 
tellectual Inheritance  rarely  matched  In  his- 
tory. Yet  even  the  splendid  aristocracy  of 
Athens  grew  corrupt,  abandoned  Its  Idealism, 
sought  forcefully  to  Impose  Its  will  upon 
others,  and  never  recovered  from  the 
Peloponneslan  wars. 

Rome,  gifted  with  lawmakers  and  war- 
makers  but  cursed  with  a  degenerate  patri- 
cian class,  surfeited  In  the  excesses  of  Its  own 
prosperity  and  became  cruel  and  lustful  until 
It  rotted  from  within. 

We  still  have  problems  to  solve.  As  old 
problems  disappear,  new  ones  arise  to  take 
their  place.  One  proof  that  a  civilization 
has  not  reached  Its  zenith  and  begfun  to  fade 
Is  the  very  fact  that  Its  people  are  still  rest- 
less and  creative  and  anxious  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  new  phenomena. 

Much  great  work  remains  to  be  done.  It 
will  take  vision  to  grasp  the  emerging  chal- 
lenge of  education  and  thus  claim  the  vast 
promise  of  the  future.  It  will  take  self- 
sacrifice  to  Insure  that  the  basic  resources  of 
the  earth  are  preserved  Intact  for  future 
generations. 

It  win  take  a  willingness  to  think  anew 
If  we  are  to  abolish  the  last  vestiges  of  racial 
denial  which  scatter  the  seeds  for  bitter 
future  harvests  of  anger  and  turmoil  and 
which  rob  the  nation  of  many  hundreds  of 
minions  of  dollars  each  year  In  unrealized 
productivity. 

It  will  take  Insight  to  find  and  remove  the 
causes  of  juvenUe  unrest  and  foresight  to 
protect  the  fundamental  rights  of  privacy 
.igalnst  electronic  eavesdropping  and  thus 
prevent  our  Utopia  from  becoming  an  Or- 
welUan  nightmare. 

Tiie  society  has  many  problems — and  these 
should  be  to  us  more  challenging  than  dis- 
couraging. Nobody  ever  has  suggested  that 
the  Great  Society  would  be  a  sort  of  nirvana 
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where  all  problems  vanish  like  vapors.  It 
Is  not  a  Garden  of  Eden,  nor  will  It  become 
so  by  the  work  of  men.  But  we  do  strive  to 
build  a  better  life. 

On  a  street  corner  In  Athens,  some  24 
centuries  ago,  Socrates  and  Glaucon  dis- 
cussed the  good  society — the  City  of  God. 
After  listening  In  skeptical  disbelief,  Glaucon 
finally  uttered  this  protest:  "Socrates,  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  Is  such  a  city  of  God 
anywhere  on  earth." 

Socrates  made  his  Immortal  reply: 
"Whether  such  a  city  exists  In  heaven  or  ever 
will  exist  on  earth,  the  wise  man  will  live 
after  the  manner  of  that  city,  having  nothing 
to  do  with  any  other,  and  In  so  looking  upon 
It,  will  set  his  own  house  In  order." 

And  this,  with  God's  help.  Is  what  we  seek 
to  do. 


WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS  NEEDS 
NEW  HAVEN  RAILROAD  PASSEN- 
GER SERVICE  LINK  WITH  HART- 
FORD. NEW  HAVEN,  AND  NEW 
YORK 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  last  autumn  petitioned 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
permission  to  abandon  all  passenger 
service  in  the  States  the  railroad  serves, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut, and  New  York,  I  immediately  pro- 
tested to  the  ICC  on  this  possible  loss  of 
passenger  service  in  southern  New  Eng- 
land, particularly  between  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Hartford,  and  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  New  York,  and  asked  for  an  investi- 
gation. In  his  reply  to  me  on  October 
15, 1965,  ICC  Chairman  Charles  A.  Webb 
said  he  felt  sure  the  ICC  would  investi- 
gate. Subsequently  an  ICC  investiga- 
tion was  ordered,  and  hearings  were  held 
in  various  communities  served  by  the 
New  Haven  Railroad. 

Mr.  Speaker.  ICC  Commissioner  Wil- 
liam Tucker  conducted  the  hearing  In 
my  home  city  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  on 
January  10.  I  include  with  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  my  letter  of 
protest  to  Chairman  Webb  on  October  12, 
1965,  Chairman  Webb's  reply  to  me,  and 
my  statement  to  the  ICC  hearing  in 
Springfield  on  January  10,  1966: 

October  12, 1965. 
Ch-^rles  a.  Webb, 

Cliairman,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Chaisman  :  I  respectfully  request 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Investigate  the  petition  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,  FD23832,  to 
discontinue  passenger  train  service  under 
section  13a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
Under  this  provision,  the  Commission  must 
decide,  within  4  months,  whether  to  permit 
the  proposed  discontinuance  of  service. 

I  feel  that  your  CommlsElon  should  In- 
stitute such  an  Investigation,  during  the 
course  of  which  hearings  should  be  held  In 
the  New  England  communities  that  will  be 
affected  by  the  New  Haven  Railroad's  peti- 
tion to  discontinue  passenger  train  service, 
including  my  home  city  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  Is  the  fourth  largest  passenger  haul- 


ing railroad  in  the  country  and  services  ap- 
proximately 20  million  long-haul  passengers 
annually.  Many  of  these  passengers  use  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  trains  between  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  and  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  New  York  City.  Some 
70  trains  operate  to  and  from  these  p>olnts 
every  week.  To  allow  the  New  Haven  Rail- 
road to  discontinue  these  trains  would  have 
and  adverse  effect  on  the  economy  of  the 
Greater  Springfield  area,  a  drastic  loss  In 
public  transport  accommodations  for  those 
p>eople  who  must  travel  to  New  Haven  and 
New  York  and  return,  and  would  result  In 
a  severe  blow  to  the  employees  of  the  railroad 
who  face  the  loss  of  their  jobs  and  livelihood. 
Again  I  urge  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  Immediately  order  an  In- 
vestigation on  this  petition  by  the  New 
Haven  Railroad. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  P.  Boland, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Interstate  Commebce  Commission, 

Washington.  D.C,  October  15.  1965. 

Hon.  EOWAKD  P.  BOLAND, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Boland:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  October  12,  1965,  In  which 
you  discuss  the  Impact  of  the  proceeding  In 
Finance  Docket  No.  23831.  wherein  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co., 
by  notice  filed  October  11,  1965,  has  proposed 
the  discontinuance  of  all  Interstate  passen- 
ger train  operations,  effective  March  1,  1966. 
You  request  the  Commission  to  order  an 
Investigation  of  the  matter  Immediately  and 
conduct  public  hearings  In  New  England 
conununltles. 

I  agree  with  your  observation  that  loss  of 
New  Haven  passenger  services  could  have 
adverse  effects  on  the  greater  Springfield 
area  and  Inflict  hardships  on  thousands  of 
commuters  and  carrier  employees.  In  view 
of  the  Impact  of  the  substantial  public  In- 
terest In  the  proposed  discontinuance,  I  feel 
certain  that  the  Commission  will  Issue  an 
order  In  the  near  future.  Instituting  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  rallroEul's  proposal  and 
assigning  the  proceeding  for  oral  hearings 
at  various  locations  In  the  New  England 
area. 

In  deciding  whether  the  New  Haven 
should  be  permitted  to  discontinue  all  or 
part  of  its  passenger  service,  I  can  assure 
you  that  we  will  analyze  all  aspects  of  the 
public  interest.  Including,  of  course,  the 
needs  of  commuters  and  the  Interests  of  the 
communities  In  which  they  live.  Of  course, 
under  the  law,  those  needs  will  have  to  be 
evaluated  In  the  light  of  the  New  Haven's 
deteriorating  physical  and  financial  condi- 
tion and  the  necessity  of  preserving  Its  es- 
sential freight  services. 

In  order  that  you  may  be  kept  Informed 

of   all   developments   In   this   proceeding,   I 

have  arranged   for  you  to  receive  copies  of 

all  notices,  reports  and  orders  that  are  Issued. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A.  Webb,  Chairman. 


Statement    of    Representative    Edward    P. 

Boij^ND  AT  THE  ICC  Hearing,  SPRiNoriELD, 

Mass.,  January  10,  1966 

As  I  understand  the  nature  of  this  proceed- 
ing. It  Is  to  determine  whether  the  public 
Interest  allows  and  requires  the  removal  by 
New  Haven  Railroad  of  all  Interstate  pas- 
senger train  service.  I  take  no  exception  to 
this,  of  course.  It  Is  the  job  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  as  spelled  out  by 
law,  to  make  that  determination. 

But  I  wonder  at  the  same  time  whether 
we  should  not  be  asking  ourselves  also 
whether  the  public  demands  and  depends 
uf>on — and,  I  must  stress.  Is  now  patroniz- 
ing— rail  service  connecting  western  Massa- 
chusetts,  the   major  cities  of    Connecticut, 


and  the  great  eastern  seaboard  metropolitan 

center  of  New  York  City. 

To  me  and  to  the  growing  towns  and  In- 
dustries  of  western  Massachusetts,  that  is 
a  question  of  such  significance  that  it  over- 
shadows the  problems  of  any  particular  rail 
transportation  company.  And  Its  answer.  I 
submit.  Is  ringlngly  In  the  affirmative.  We 
need  this  rail  service:  we  are  using  It  now, 
such  as  It  Is:  we  will  continue  to  use  It.  to 
support  It,  and  to  encourage  Its  growth  and 
Improvement. 

Let  me  assure  this  hearing  that  I  mean 
In  no  way  to  obscure  the  said  facts  of  life 
as  lived  today  by  the  New  Haven  Railroad. 
While  there  may  be  room  for  disagreement 
as  to  the  extent  and  underlying  causes  for 
New  Haven's  fintmclal  plight,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  company  Is  In  painfully  poor 
condition.  This  Is  reflected,  of  course,  In  Its 
accounts,  Its  debts,  and  Its  current  status  as 
a  trvisteed  property.  More  Important  to  many 
f>eople.  It  also  Is  reflected  In  the  shamefully 
low  quality,  frequency,  and  dependability  of 
Its  service. 

And  those  who  must  see  and  endure  that 
reflection  of  New  Haven's  Ills,  let  us  remem- 
ber, are  those  who  depend  upon,  patronise, 
and  must  continue  to  have  Its  rail  passenger 
services,  shameful  though  they  may  be. 

If  there  Is  little  room  for  debate  over  New 
Haven  Railroad's  general  financial  health,  so 
also  Is  there  no  real  room  to  challenge  the 
fact  that  western  Massachusetts'  citizens  and 
business  are  providing  an  extremely  high 
level  of  utilization  to  those  of  New  Haven's 
passenger  trains  which  serve  our  area.  Were 
the  railroad  In  acceptable  financial  condition, 
I  am  convinced  this  very  promising  level  of 
patronage  would  Inspire  Its  ownership  and 
management  to  make  the  kind  of  capital 
Investment  and  technological  commitment 
necessary  to  revamp  and  totally  modernlee 
rail  passenger  service  between  western  Massa- 
chusetts, Hartford,  and  New  York  City. 

Prom  a  service  standpoint,  therefore,  this 
Is  hardly  the  time  to  talk  of  fewer  trains 
and  lowered  capacities.  The  demands  of 
commerce  for  rail  service  between  my  area 
and  the  more  southerly  eastern  cities  I  have 
mentioned  will  Increase,  not  drop,  from  their 
already  Impressive  level.  To  fully  exploit 
those  demands  and.  in  doing  so.  to  stimulate 
added  regular  passenger  business  for  the  rail 
lines  on  which  we  depend,  heavy  Injectlonc 
of  new  technology  and  new  service  concepts 
are  the  order  of  the  day. 

Is  this  Utopian?  I  don't  believe  so.  On 
the  contrary.  I  think  that  steps  to  Improve 
the  quality,  frequency,  and  dependability 
of  rail  passenger  operations  serving  western 
Massachusetts  are  an  extremely  realistic  sub- 
ject for  our  consideration  and  action  right 
now. 

I  am  not.  I  should  stress,  talking  about 
drawing  board  technology.  I  am  talking 
about  on-the-shelf,  available  programs, 
and  products  which  can  do  the  job  of  up- 
dating rail  service  between  western  Massa- 
chusetts and  other  areas  of  the  Northeast- 
em  United  States.  In  tandem  with  the  man- 
agement systems  sciences,  the  booming  field 
of  computerization  has  given  birth  over  the 
past  decade  to  new  tools  for  the  expeditious, 
economical,  and  efficient  allocation  and  dis- 
tribution of  rail  cars,  both  for  passenger  and 
freight  services.  Moreover,  It  has  generated 
vastly  improved  methods  of  coet  Identifica- 
tion and  control  which  relate  directly  to  the 
admittedly  monumental  problems  of  railroad 
accounting. 

Even  more  Impressive,  I  think,  have  been 
technological  gains  focusing  particularly 
upon  over-the-road  rail  passenger  equip- 
ment. United  Aircraft  Corp..  based  here  In 
New  England,  has  developed  a  high-quality 
unit-type  ftassenger  train  able  to  reduce 
existing  transit  time  between  such  areas  as 
western  Massachusetts  and  New  York  City 
by  as  much   as  50   percent — and,   I  should 
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,  tvMbout  %nj  ■ubatantlal  or  eomtlj  modl- 

floatlon  at  ro*db«il  orer  whleb  ezUtlng  rail 
paaamgw  trains  opwmt*.  OUiar  companies. 
I  iB«tant*Bd.  alio  an  working  on  rail  pas- 
'  aqulimMnt  and  operating  tschnlquea 
_  ad  to  out  trmvaltlma,  raise  aarrloa.  and 
eoaafort  1«t«U.  and  raduc*  operating  ooats  to 
the  railroads. 

I  don't  want  to  Imply  that  these  develt^- 
ments  are  ayalUble  to  tbe  New  Haven  Ckr 
any  other  railroad  for  free,  or  at  cut  prices. 
They  aren't — although  I  must  streae  they  are 
not  nearly  so  expensive  as  to  represent  un- 
wise Investments  for  a  sound  railroad  tnan- 
sgaoMnt  Intent  upon  retaining  ezlaUng  p.ts- 
saogar  markets  and  generating  new  ones. 
The  Federal  Oovemment.  particularly 
through  the  administration's  mucfa-pub- 
letasd  northeast  corridor  rail  development 
program.  Is  making  such  Investments  on  be- 
half oC  the  public,  and  I  can't  believe  that 
It  would  do  so  without  the  expectation  of  a 
rettim  on  those  investments. 

Here  In  western  Massachusetts,  tbe  return 
on  a  railroad  commitment  to  faster,  better. 
more  frequent  serrlce  will  be  manifested. 
first.  In  retention  of  existing  heavy  patron- 
age and.  second,  in  markedly  Increased  uU- 
llaatlon  over  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 
Our  people — as  I  have  said  before  and  cannot 
repeat  too  often — need,  want,  and  wUl  sup- 
port such  service. 

But  how  do  we  get  from  here — from  thU 
hearing  room,  this  discontinuance  plan,  this 
plight  of  the  New  Haven — to  the  happier 
state  of  affairs  which  I  have  Just  projected? 
Plrot  of  all,  I  think.  Immediate  steps  must 
be  taken  to  reorganise  and  revitalise  the 
New  Haven  property,  through  a  program 
which  will  guarantee  its  future  ability  to 
make  the  capital  and  technological  commit- 
ments necessary  for  healthy  continuation  and 
expansion  of  rail  passenger  service  between 
western  Uaasachusetts  and  other  major  areas 
In  tbe  northeastern  region  of  the  Nation 
While  this  proceeding  may  not  represent  the 
most  desirable  forum  for  achievement  of  that 
Immediate  goal.  I  beUeve  that  it,  taken  to- 
gether with  the  pending  merger  plan  of  the 
Pennsylvama  and  New  York  Central  Rail- 
roads, can  provide  an  appropriate  vehicle  for 
reorganization  of  the  New  Haven.  But  re- 
gardleas  whether  the  New  Haven  is  Included 
in  a  merged  Pennsylvama  Railroad-Central 
rail  system  or  reviuilzed  through  some  other 
means.  I  am  flrmly  convinced  that  the  first 
order  of  the  day  U  to  put  the  New  Haven 
back  on  its  feet. 

Secondly,  I  am  convinced  that  rail  pas- 
••nger  service  cotmectlng  western  Massachu- 
setts, Hartford,  and  New  Tork  City  must  be 
encompassed  within  the  P-ederal  Govem- 
msnt's  Northeast  Corridor  project — and  I  In- 
tend to  Immediately  look  Into  the  project's 
Intended  scope  with  this  in  mind.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  more  critically  needed,  nor  a  po- 
tentlaUy  better  patronised  service,  than  the 
rail  passenger  operation  between  these  points 
It  U  Inconceivable  that  It  should  not  be  In- 
olu^  la  a  redevelopment  project  aimed  at 
upgrading  serrlce  on  major  north-south  rail 
artenea  in  thU  region. 

Tfc4s  hawing.  I  understand,  U  scheduled  to 
wwrtuds  late  thU  month  in  New  Tork  aty. 
after  which  the  ICC  has  less  than  S  months 
to  render  its  decision.  The  issues  are  techni- 
cal and  complex,  and  I  know  that  they  will 
demand  deep  and  comprehensive  consldera- 
Uon  from  your  Commission  before  a  final 
disposition  of  the  mstter  can  be  reached 
Recognising  the  burden  thus  placed  upon 
your  agency,  which  has  my  complete  con- 
fidence In  lU  sbillty  to  pass  on  matters  such 
M  theee.  I  will  conclude  by  expressing  the 
hope  that  none  of  us— neither  railroads,  pas- 
M^an,  elected  offlclali  or  regulators — for- 
gets the  basic  Issue  of  present  and  future 
pvbUe  transportaUon  need  which  is  overrld- 
tng  In  this  extremely  bnportant  case. 
Tkank  you. 


ATOMIC   AIRCRAFT  CARRIER 
"ENTERPRISE" 

Mr.  KREB8.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  HoLiriELDl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rbcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
occasions  almost  loo  numerous  to  count, 
I  and  other  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  have  spoken 
out  In  an  attempt  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  public,  and 
in  particular  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  unique  military  advantages  which 
nuclear  power  can  give  to  U.S.  warships. 

Only  last  week,  in  connection  with  the 
keel-laying  ceremony  for  the  nuclear 
submarine  U.S.S.  Narwhal,  the  first  of  a 
new  class  of  submarines,  I  made  some 
remarks  along  these  lines — remarks 
which  my  colleague  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  MoBRis].  was  kind  enough  to 
insert  in  the  Record  of  January  18.  1966. 
at  page  537. 

I  do  not  think  our  words  have  been 
lost  on  the  public,  and  I  know  they  have 
not  been  wasted  upon  the  Congress:  the 
strong  endorsements  for  building  nu- 
clear-powered surface  warships  given  by 
the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
and  Appropriations  Committees  attest 
to  that  fact. 

I  will  not  repeat  these  words  again 
today.  Rather.  I  will  let  the  record 
speak  for  Itself.  Under  unanimous 
consent  I  am  submitting  for  publication 
in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Jan- 
uary 24.  1966,  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  concerning  the  combat  effective- 
ness of  the  nuclear-propelled  aircraft 
carrier  Enterprise  during  its  recent  ac- 
tivities in  the  waters  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf. 

•■  Enterprise  ■  Captain  Praises  Crapt's  Combat 

Bkhavior 

(By  George  Mc.^rthurl 

St'^Tc  Bay.  PHiLn»piNTs.  January  23  — The 
soft-spoken  captain  of  the  world's  first  battle- 
tested  nuclear  warship  said  with  profesisloiial 
pride;  "The  only  way  to  really  test  a  com- 
bat unit  Is  In  combat.     And  we've  done  It." 

The  warship  Is  the  atomic-powered  85,350- 
ton  aircraft  carrier  Ente'pri^e  The  captain 
is  Csurollna-born  James  Lemuel  HoUoway.  43. 

Holloway  relaxed  Saturday  !n  his  carpeted 
cabin  after  a  45-day  cruise  off  Vietnam — 
the  first  combat  patrol  ever  undertaken  by  a 
nuclear-run  surface  vessel 

■'The  tons  o'  bombs  that  have  been  flown 
off  this  ship  would  sUgger  you."  he  said  In 
an  Interview. 

"We  went  on  the  line  December  2  for  the 
first  time.  The  (conventionally  powered) 
Kttty  Hawk  had  posted  a  record  of  131  com- 
bat sorties  In  1  day.  The  second  day  on  the 
line  we  did  137.  a  week  later  we  flew  165 
combat  sorties  in  1  day" 

PACE   FROM   THEN    ON 

That  was  the  pace  which  the  Enterprise 
set  from  then  on . 

The  executive  officer,  onetime  X-16  test 
pilot,  Capt.  Forreet  Petersen,  made  It  official 
In  a  plan-of-the-day  order. 

'Tf  you  are  not  working  14  hours  a  day 
you  are  not  carrying  your  load." 

tTntll  air  attacks  against  North  Vietnam 
w«re  called  off  December  24  the  EnterpHse 


operated  in  Tonkin  Gulf  waters  off  the  north 
coast.  Later  she  bad  a  lltUe  more  leeway  m 
the  open  sea  off  the  south  coast. 

Holloway  admitted  that  c^>erating  a  xm- 
clear  carrier  In  restricted  water  for  tactical 
support  against  Communist  guerrillas  is  not 
the  Ideal  use  of  a  ship  with  the  punch  and 
mobUlty  of  the  Enterprise. 

JOB  rOR  THE  NAVT 

However,  he  said  "tactical  aid  support  is 
required  to  do  the  Job  In  Vietnam.  The 
Navy's  contribution  Is  required.  It  Is  not 
an  Ideal  situation,  but  nobody  else  could 
make  those  strikes  If  the  carrier  were  pulled 
out." 

"Off  Vietnam  we  never  canceled  a  sortie 
because  of  weather,"  he  said.  "Once  we  were 
operating  In  a  weather  trough.  As  the 
trough  would  get  on  top  of  us  we  would 
make  a  high-speed  dash  to  get  on  the  other 
side  •   •   •■■ 

How  badly  the  Snterpriae  damaged  the 
Communist  side  Is  a  classified  topic  with  the 
captain: 

"I  can  say  this,  though.  It  has  been  sub- 
stantial. The  poststrlke  photos  confirm  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  highly  successful  " 


THE  PROPOSED  200-BEV 
ACCELERATOR 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Holifield]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
attempted  In  the  last  session  of  this  Con- 
gress to  keep  the  Members  of  the  House 
fully  up  to  date  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed 200-bllllon-electron-volt  accelera- 
tor. I  shall  attempt  to  do  the  same  dur- 
ing this  session  of  Congress.  On  July  9 
last  year  I  inserted  in  the  Record  a  list  of 
the  proposals  submitted  to  the  AEC  for 
sites  for  this  accelerator.  I  updated  that 
list  with  supplemental  Information 
placed  in  the  Record  of  July  26. 

Today  I  can  report  that  while  Con- 
gress was  in  recess  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  set  up  slte-vlsltlng  teams  to 
visit  the  more  than  100  sites  which  were 
represented  by  the  85  proposals  that  the 
Commission  had  sent  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  evaluation 
The  AEC  team  visits  were  completed  in 
December  of  last  year.  Reports  on  these 
visits  have  been  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission and  to  the  National  Academy's 
site  selection  committee. 

The  Commission  anticipates  that  the 
site-selection  committee  will  make  its 
recommendations  to  the  AEC  during  the 
next  few  weeks.  Upon  receipt  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy's  recommendations,  the 
Commission  expects  to  study  the  sites 
recommended  and  make  its  selection. 

In  the  special  analyses  section  of  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1967  budget,  there 
is  the  following  statement: 

Design  funds  for  the  200-BEV  machine 
win  be  requested  once  a  site  has  been  selected 
and  the  design  has  been  authorised. 

This  section  also  Includes  a  new  esti- 
mate for  the  capital  cost  of  the  accelera- 
tor with  sun>ortlng  equipment  and  fa- 
clUties.  That  estimate  is  now  $375  mil- 
lion. 
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Last  January  the  Joint  Committee  re- 
ceived from  the  executive  branch  a  re- 
port on  policy  for  national  action  In  the 
field  of  high-energy  physics.  In  that  re- 
port the  estimated  construction  cost  was 
S280  mllllcn.  In  June  of  1965,  the 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  In 
Berkeley.  Calif.,  the  designers  of  this 
proposed  accelerator,  completed  their  re- 
port on  the  accelerator  design  and  esti- 
mated a  total  capital  cost  of  $348  mil- 
lion, including  $40  million  for  research 
equipment.  As  I  stated  above,  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1967  budget  now  shows 
an  estimate  of  $375  million  for  this  ac- 
celerator facility. 

I  wish  to  remind  my  colleagues,  as  I 
did  last  year,  that  neither  the  construc- 
tion of  the  200-BEV  accelerator  nor  its 
architect-engineering  design  has  as  yet 
been  authorized  by  the  Congress,  or  rec- 
ommended by  the  Joint  Committee.  To- 
day I  want  to  further  point  out  that  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1967  budget  makes 
no  request  for  such  authorization.  In- 
cluded in  the  fiscal  year  1967  budget, 
however,  is  a  request  for  $2.2  million  to 
continue  with  advanced  design  studies 
of  the  accelerator  and  studies  necessary 
to  evaluate  possible  sites. 

Within  the  past  several  months  there 
have  been  several  suggestions  made  by 
physicists  about  designing  this  proposed 
accelerator  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce 
the  overall  costs.  I  have  asked  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  study 
these  proposals  carefully  and  to  give  the 
Joint  Committee  a  report  of  Its  evalua- 
tion of  these  studies  prior  to  the  time 
we  consider  the  AEC's  authorization  re- 
quest for  the  high-energy  physics  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1967. 

Because  of  the  wide  interest  in  this 
project,  I  shall  continue  to  keep  the 
Members  of  this  House  informed  of  all 
major  decisions  or  activities  relating  to 
this  proposed  accelerator. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  HOMI  BHABHA  IN 
AIRLINE  CRASH 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Holifield]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
the  regret  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  concerning  the  loss  of 
an  outstanding  scientist — Dr.  Homi 
Bhabha — in  an  airline  crash  yesterday. 
Dr.  Bhabha  was  a  nuclear  physicist  and 
the  chairman  of  India's  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

Last  October  several  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  including  myself,  vis- 
ited Tarapur,  India,  where  two  large 
civilian  nuclear  power  reactors  are  being 
built  with  substantial  assistance  from 
the  United  States.  These  reactors  are 
expected  to  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  Indian  economy,  and  will  be 
subject  to  safeguards  Inspections  by  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

During  our  visit  we  had  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  Indian  atomic  energy  pro- 


gram with  Dr.  Bhabha,  and  with  his 
principal  assistants.  We  found  them 
to  be  dedicated  and  capable  men. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  in  conveying  our 
sympathy  to  the  Indian  Oovemment  and 
to  the  friends  and  family  of  Dr.  Bhabha. 
We  also  wish  the  Indian  people  success 
in  their  efforts  to  develop  the  atom  for 
peaceful  purposes. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  SxALBAtTM,  for  30  minutes.  Thurs- 
day, January  27. 

Mr.  Moore  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania),  for  30  min- 
utes, January  26,  1966;  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  IlUnois,  for  1  hour, 
February  15.  1966.  on  the  68th  anniver- 
sary of  the  sinking  of  the  battleship 
Maine. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
REcons,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Irwin. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter: » 

Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Krebs)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  C(X)LEY. 

Mr.  Stalbaum. 

Mr.  GiLLIGAN. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Pickle. 
Mr.  Weltner. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

H.R.  327.  An  act  to  amend  section  501(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  ex- 
empt from  taxation  certain  nonprofit  corp>o- 
ratlons  and  associations  operated  to  provide 
reserve  funds  for  domestic  building  and  loan 
associations,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  8210.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Organizations  Immunities  Act  with 
respect  to  the  European  Space  B,esearch  Or- 
ganization; and 

US..  8445.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1939  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  change  the  method  of 
computing  the  retired  pay  of  Judges  of  the 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 

I  at  2  o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.».  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  January  26,  1966,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  relen-ed  as  follows: 

1939.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  on  title  I. 
Pvibllc  Law  480.  agreements  concluded  dur- 
ing December  1965,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
.slons  of  Public  Law  86-128;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture 

1940.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of 
Civil  Defense,  Department  of  the  Army. 
transmitting  the  report  of  Pederal  Contribu- 
tions Program — Equipment  and  PacUlties 
(reporting  symbol  OCTD-CONG ( Q ) 2 )  for  the 
quarter  ending  December  31,  1965.  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  201  (1|  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

1941.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  acid  grade  fluorspar 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1942.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei- 
fare,  transmitting  the  15th  Annual  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  81-874  and  Pub- 
lic Law  81-815,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

1943.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  transmitting  the 
24th  semiannual  report  covering  the  period 
January  1  to  June  30,  1966,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  80-402;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1944.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  refxjrt  of  activities 
carried  on  by  the  Geological  Survey,  during 
the  reporting  period  July  1  to  December  31. 
1965.  pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  act  of 
September  5,  1962;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1945.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations,  Department 
of  State,  transmitting  a  repwrt  of  claims 
settled  during  the  calendar  year  1965,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  section  3(e)  of  the 
Military  Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees' 
Claims  Act  of  1964:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KREBS.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  10185.  A  bill  amending  cer- 
tain estate  tax  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1939;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1222).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey;  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Pa- 
pers. House  Report  No.  1223.  Report  on  tbe 
disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry  exec- 
utive departments.     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  PASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Report  No.  4  on  behavioral  sciences 
and  tbe  national  security;  without  amend- 
ment   (Rept.    No.    1224).     Referred    to    th« 
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OoounlttM  ctf  the  Whole  Houm  oa  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Ckuninlttee  on  Foreign  Affaln. 
Beport  on  »  special  study  mlsalon  to  Inspect 
Foreign  Service  buildings  program  in  various 
countries  combined  with  a  report  on  Viet- 
nam and  a  report  on  the  11th  Commonwealth 
Parliamentary  Conference;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1236).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxn.  public 
bills  and  resolutlonB  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CliKVXLAITD : 

H.B.  12387.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  decen- 
nial census  of  the  physically  handicapped; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  0<Bce  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  DANISH: 

HA.  12388.  A  blU  to  adjiut  the  ratea  of 
bade  compensation  of  certain  offlcers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Offloc  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr-DINOELL: 

Hit.  13289.  A  bill  to  require  certain  vessels 
operating  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  to  conform  to  standards  of 
waste  disposal;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  OURNKY : 

HJi.  12390.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out any  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
undw;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

HJt.  12291.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National 
Science  ^>undatlon  Act  of  1950.  rs  amended, 
so  as  to  authorise  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  sea  grant  colleges  and  programs 
by  initiating  and  supporting  programs  of  ed- 
ucation, training,  and  research  in  the  marine 
sciences  and  a  program  of  advisory  services 
relating  to  actlvltlea  In  the  marine  sciences, 
to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  submerged  lands 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  by  partici- 
pants carrying  out  these  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD  (by  requests  : 

H.B.  12393.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Knergy  Commission  In 
accordance  with  section  281  of  the  Atomic 
Knergy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
ptirpoMs;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Knergy. 

By  Mr.  JOKUSON : 

HJi.  12398.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  World 
War  11  and  Korean  veterans  may  elect  wheth- 
er their  military  service  should  be  credited 
toward  social  security  benefits  or  toward  civ- 
il service  retirement  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  LATTA: 

HJS.  13304.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Oongreae  to  a  Oreat  Lakes  Basin  compact. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland : 

HJt.  13396.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  transpor- 
tation, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs  and  cats 
Intended  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  reeearch 
or  experimentation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 

BJl.  13390.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  7Bth 
umlTerHry  of  tlM  founding  of  the  American 
truaUanatto  Aaaoelatlon:  to  the  Committee 
OB  BantlTig  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 

HA.  11397.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Poet- 
maeter  General  to  provide  for  the  use  in  post 


offices  of  the  first  and  second  class  of  a  special 
canceling  stamp  or  poetmarking  die  bearing 
the  words  "Have  you  registered  to  vote?"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER 

HJi.  12398.  A  bin  to  require  that  at  least  1 
percent  of  the  money  available  to  construct 
Federal  buildings  shall  be  used  to  provide  for 
decoration  and  beautiflcatlon  In  such  build- 
ings; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worlca. 
By  Mr.  REUSS; 

HJi.  12299.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SECREST; 

HJi.  12300.  A  bill  to  amend  38  VS.C.  Ill 
(a)  to  Increase  the  rate  of  reimbursement  of 
travel  authorized  Veterans'  Administration 
beneficiaries,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 

HR.  12301.  A  bill  to  encourage  equity  In- 
vestment In  new  and  small  business,  to  re- 
lieve unemployment  and  provide  additional 
revenue  to  the  Federal  Government  to  be  ap- 
plied to  debt  reduction,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WELTNER: 

HJi.  12302.  A  bill  to  protect  the  United 
Slates  and  its  citizens  against  certain  crim- 
inal conspiracies,  to  amend  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM 

HJI.  12303.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  In  the  Asian 
Development  Bank;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency 

HJI.  12304.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1985  as  It  relates  to  those  areas  to  be  desig- 
nated as  redevelopment  areas:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr   FRELINGHUYSEN: 

HJi.  12305.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr   HALPERN: 

H.R.  12306  A  bill  to  establish  a  US.  Com- 
mittee on  Hu.Tian  Rights  to  prepare  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  year  1968  as  International 
Human  Rlght-s  Year,  and  for  other  purpose: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 

H.R  12307.  A  bin  to  amend  title  23  oi 
the  United  States  Code  relating  to  high- 
ways, in  order  to  permit  SUtes  having  toll 
and  free  roads,  bridges,  and  tunnels  desig- 
nated a.s  part  of  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways  to  designate 
other  routes  for  Inclusion  in  the  Interstate 
System  and  to  increase  the  mileage  In  the 
Interstate  System,  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works 

H.R.  12308.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Eco:iomlc  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  for  an  additional  year  the 
eligibility  of  certain  areas  of  substantial  i^n- 
employment:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worlts. 

By  Mr.  REIFEL: 

H.J.  Res  812.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  BURTON  of  Utah: 

H.J.  Res.  813  Joint  resolution  extending  an 
Invitation  to  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee to  hold  the  1972  winter  Olympic  games 
In  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 

H.  Con.  Res  583.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing  the  Joint   Committee  on   the  Li- 


brary to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Con- 
stantino Brumldl;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

ByMr.  DANIELS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  664.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Li- 
brary to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constan- 
tino Brumldl;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  565.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Li- 
brary to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constan- 
tino Brumldl;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  OALLAGHER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  566.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Joint  Committee  on  the  li- 
brary to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constan- 
tino Brumldl:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ : 
H.  Res.  686.  Resolution    to    provide    funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  studies  and  investiga- 
tions authorized   by   House  Resolution  151; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
H.  Res.  687.  Resolution     relating    to    non- 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  ROYBAL: 
H.  Res.  688.  Resolution    relating    to    non- 
proUferatlon    of    nuclear    weapons;    to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.  Res.  689.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BELL : 
H.R.  12309.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Houston 
Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.  12310.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Frank 
Klelnerman;     to     the     Committee     on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 
H.R.  12311.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlnclnzo 
Giambanco;    to  the   Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

H  R.  12312.  A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Shlgeo 

Imamura:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  12313.  A   bin    for   the    relief   of   Seok 

Choong    Song:    to    the    Committee    on   the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  12314.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mattlde 
Marino;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DAWSON : 
H.R.  12315.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
A.  Calloway;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

ByMr  DONOHUE: 
H.R.  12316.   A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  -Mko 
Azuma    Taylor;    to    the    Committee    on   the 
Jvidtclarv 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H  R.  12317.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  .Au- 
gusta J.  Pernandez-Conde:  to  the  Committee 
o:\  the  Judlclarv. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
319.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  president,  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  relative  to  commendations  made 
by  the  governing  council  of  the  APHA  lor 
the  advances  made  through  the  enactment  of 
health  legislation  during  the  1st  session  of 
the  89th  Congress,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Soviet  Colonialitm  in  the  Ukraine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    MINNBSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1966 

Mr.  QUIE,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  admira- 
tion of  the  more  than  10.000  Mlnneso- 
tans  of  Ukrainian  descent  and  all  U.S. 
Ukrainians,  I  wish  to  note  the  observ- 
ance on  January  22  of  another  Ukrain- 
ian Independence  Day.  I  believe  that 
American  foreign  policy  should  have  as 
its  ultimate  goal  the  right  of  freedom  of 
national  determination  for  people  every- 
where and  this  is  a  policy  we  are  today 
vigorously  defending  in  southeast  Asia. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  few  people  on 
the  globe  more  deserving  of  this  right,  or 
who  have  been  more  consistently  de- 
prived of  it,  than  the  Ukrainians. 

The  rich  Ukrainian  lands  have  been  a 
prize  for  conquerors  for  many  centuries. 
but  the  Ukrainian  people  have  always 
dreamed  of  Independence  and  the  right 
to  mold  their  own  destiny. 

This  desire  has  never  seemed  more  re- 
mote than  undci-  the  present  Ukrainian 
condition,  which  sees  the  Ukraine  as  a 
state  entirely  subservient  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Article  67  of  the  Soviet  Consti- 
tution reads : 

The  decisions  and  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R  are  binding  for 
the  whole  territory  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

This  does  not  prevent  Soviet  propa- 
gandists from  speaking  of  the  Ukraine 
as  "the  sovereign  and  independent 
Ukrainian  SSR,"  nor  does  it  impede  the 
Soviets  from  gaining  an  extra  seat  in 
the  United  Nations  by  exploiting  the 
myth  of  Ukrainian  independence. 

After  the  Russian  revolution  of  1917, 
the  Ukrainian  people  formed  a  revolu- 
tionary parliament  in  Kiev,  declaring  in- 
dependence. In  1918,  the  Ukrainians 
fought  the  Red  Army  for  independence. 
Having  defeated  the  Red  Army,  it  had 
to.  in  turn,  fight  the  White  Army  which 
was  attempting  to  reinstate  the  czarist 
regime.  The  Ukrainians  were  defeated. 
but  the  White  Russians  fell,  in  turn,  to 
the  Red  Army.  In  1920,  the  Ukrainian 
People's  Republic  attempted  to  liberate 
the  Ukraine  from  Bolshevism  with  the 
aid  of  Poland,  only  to  again  be  divided 
between  Russia,  Poland.  Rumania,  and 
Czechoslovakia.  At  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  the  entire  Ukrainian  region 
ended  up  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Ukraine  is,  of  course,  of  great  eco- 
nomic importance  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Ukraine  provides  Moscow  with  some 
55  percent  of  its  iron  ore,  52  percent  of 
'ts  pig  iron.  40  percent  of  Its  steel.  41 
percent  of  Its  rolled  ferrous  metal,  34 
percent  of  its  coal,  and  61  percent  of  Its 
sugar.  It  Is  the  second  largest  producer 
to  the  Soviet  Union  of  meat,  milk,  and 
grain. 

To  lose  this  economic  wealth  would  be 
»  serious  blow  to  Moscow's  world  ambi- 


tions. But  those  who  may  be  tempted  to 
believe  Soviet  charges  of  colonialism 
against  the  West,  which  has  given  up  the 
vast  bulk  of  its  colonial  holdings,  should 
also  remember  the  sad  fate  of  the 
Ukrainians  imder  the  yoke  of  Russian 
colonialism. 


Aiding  Lenkemia-Stricken  American 
Children 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  CALiFoarfiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1966 

Mr.  CXDRMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  our 
youth  in  Vietnam  have  no  corner  on 
dedication  and  service.  A  recent  ex- 
ample of  this  took  place  in  my  district. 
where  a  16-year-old  schoolgirl  from 
Pacoima  spearheaded  an  effort  to  orga- 
nize the  Nation's  first  junior  chapter  of 
a  nationwide  group  called  Aiding  Leu- 
kemia-Stricken American  Children 
(ALSAC).  This  charitable  organiza- 
tion— with  chapters  in  all  major  U.S. 
cities — collects  funds  annually  through 
a  teenagers  march  and  turns  them  over 
to  the  famed  St.  Jude  Hospital  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  where  important  research 
work  Into  such  diseases  as  leukemia  Is 
going  on  constantly. 

The  young  lady  in  question  is  Donna 
Eubank,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clar- 
ence B.  Eubank,  and  a  student  at  Poly- 
technic High  School.  For  2  years  Donna 
worked  as  a  member,  then  cochairman 
and  finally  as  chairman  of  the  Teen- 
Agers  March  for  ALSAC  in  the  commu- 
nity of  Pacoima.  Her  efforts  in  the  1965 
campaign  were  so  effective  that  Pacoima, 
not  the  richest  nor  the  largest  commu- 
nity in  my  district,  led  all  the  others  in 
the  amount  of  contributions,  roughly 
one-sixth  of  the  total.  Television  star 
Danny  Thomas,  whose  work  for  St.  Jude 
Hospital  is  wall-known,  paid  Donna  and 
her  fellow  workers  a  resounding  and 
deserved  tribute  after  this  year's  drive. 

Now  Donna  is  well  on  her  way  to  hav- 
ing the  Nation's  first  junior  ALSAC 
chapter  organized  and  operating. 

Through  this  new  youth-oriented  or- 
ganization. Donna  believes  she  and  her 
fellow  ALSAC  volunteers  can  involve  still 
more  teenagers,  and  keep  them  active 
and  motivated  throughout  the  year, 
rather  than  just  during  the  teenagers' 
march  every  October.  In  her  work,  of 
course,  she  has  had  the  help  of  others. 
and  she  took  time  out  recently  to  salute 
some  of  these  people  at  a  public  awards 
ceremony  in  Pacoima.  There,  certifi- 
cates of  merit  and  honorary  membership 
In  ALSAC  were  presented  to  community 
leaders  of  such  groups  as  the  chamber 
of  commerce  and  the  local  Moose  Lodge, 
among  others. 


In  the  year  ahead,  the  Pacoima  junior 
ALSAC  chapter  will  be  holding  various 
teenage  activities — dances,  talent  shows, 
and  cookouts — and  Donna's  fertile  brain 
is  at  work  on  setting  up  a  teen  club  some- 
where in  the  Pacoima  area  to  attract  still 
more  ALSAC  volunteers.  In  some  re- 
spects, this  long-range  challenge  is  even 
more  difficult  than  the  organizational 
chores,  but  from  what  we  have  seen  of 
Donna  Eubank,  no  challenge  is  too  great. 


Ukrainian  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    UICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25. 1966 

Mr.  wn.T.IAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should  like  to  tiddress  myself  to  a 
topic  which  is  of  deep  concern  to  me. 
On  January  22,  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
descent  in  my  State  celebrated  the  48th 
anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Independence. 
On  January  22, 1918.  the  Ukrainians  pro- 
claimed their  independence  at  the  tui- 
cient  city  of  Kiev.  Within  3  years 
Ukrainian  independence  had  been 
crushed  by  the  heavy  hand  of  Soviet 
tyranny,  but  the  spirit  which  Inspired 
the  patriots  of  1918  lives  on  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Ukrainian  people.  They  have  not 
forgotten  their  brief  taste  of  freedom. 

Today  I  should  like  to  discuss  a  very 
early  period  of  Ukrainian  history.  From 
the  9th  to  the  13th  century  the  Ukraine 
was  an  outpost  of  Byzantine  civilization. 
The  Ukrainian  people's  pride  in  this 
period  has  contributed  to  their  sense  of 
national  identity  and  was  one  of  the 
factors  which  has  enabled  them  to  main- 
tain their  independent  spirit  through 
centuries  of  foreign  domination.  He- 
rodotus described  In  detail  the  early  his- 
tory of  what  Is  now  the  Ukraine,  and 
Byzantine  historians  traced  the  history 
of  the  various  Invading  tribes.  In  the 
ninth  century  a  strong  figure  organized 
the  separate  clans  into  a  strong  state, 
with  its  capital  at  Kiev.  By  this  time 
the  people  in  this  area  were  already 
speaking  a  Slavic  language  which  has 
been  described  as  ancient  Ukrainian. 

By  the  end  of  the  10th  century  the 
coimtry  had  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity and  had  accepted  the  main  out- 
lines of  Byzantine  culture.  At  a  time 
when  most  of  Europe  was  engulfed  in  the 
Dark  Ages,  Kiev  was  a  city  of  learning 
and  enlightenment.  Under  Yaroslav  the 
Wise,  who  ruled  from  1036  to  1054 
schools  and  libraries  were  establlshec. 
and  scholars  and  artists  were  encouraged. 
Yaroslav  also  established  a  code  of  laws. 
In  form,  it  was  patterned  after  the 
Byzantine  law,  but  In  content  It  simima- 
rlzed  what  Yaroslav  considered  to  be  the 
best  rights  and  procedures  which  had 
been  established  by  custom.  With 
Byzantine  help  the  great  Cathedral  of 
St.  Sophia  was  constructed.  Kiev  became 
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a  meeting  place  for  merchants  from  all 
over  the  civilized  world.  Despite  Kiev's 
close  ties  to  Byzantium,  the  Klevan  rulers 
began  to  estatxllsh  links  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  also.  Dynastic  ties,  so  impor- 
tant in  those  days,  were  made  with 
England.  Prance,  and  Norway. 

The  Klevan  period  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  stirring  history  of  the  Ukrainians. 
The  Dkralnlan  people  have  reason  to  be 
proud  on  their  national  Independence 
day.  We  all  fervently  hope  that  the 
Ukrainians  may  someday  regain  their 
freedom. 


World  War  on  Hnager 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or    NOKTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE^fTA■^VES 

Tuetday,  January  25,  1966 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 19  I  introduced  in  the  House  H.R. 
12152.  a  bill  to  open  the  way  for  a  world 
war  on  himger,  through  extension  and 
exiMuxsion  of  America's  food-for-peace 
program. 

There  has  been  a  broad  and  positive 
public  response  to  this  proposal.  This 
interest  afOrms  the  humanitarian  In- 
stincts and  the  great  heart  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  see  in  this  response  a  feel- 
ing that  this  Is  a  war  In  which  we  all  may 
Join,  in  tlie  interest  of  suffering  human- 
ity and  of  world  peace. 

The  legislation  I  have  Introduced  em- 
braces thoughts  advanced  on  December  9 
in  Washington  at  the  organization  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  the  World  Pood 
Crisis.  It  was  my  privilege  to  speak  at 
this  meeting.  I  am  gratified  and  en- 
couraged by  the  Interest  In  my  remarks 
at  that  time.  In  response  to  this  inter- 
est, Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  consent  of  the 
House,  I  am  inserting  these  remarks  In 
the  RicoRo: 
Hmmamks  or  Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley,  Chaik- 

UAtt,      COMKtTTIZ      ON      AC»ICin.TTJRE,      US 

Roosx    or    Rkfbxssntatiyes,    Bttork    the 

OKOANXKAnONAL    MrTTING    OF   THE    COMMIT- 
TKM  ON  THr  WORU>  PoOD  CmiSIS,   IN  Wash- 

iNoroN.  Dkxmbbi  8,  19S& 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  magic  words 
In  all  the  language*  of  this  world,  food  and 
raUnent. 

The  absolute  neeeaalty,  the  ultimate  pre- 
requlaiu,  to  peace  In  the  world  Is  food  for 
the  hungry  and  clothing  for  the  naked 

I  am  dogmatic  In  this  conviction.  I  am 
certain  that  each  oT  you  gathered  here  shares 
thU  persuaalon.  Otir  poeltlon  la  axiomatic. 
Then  let  ua  proceed  from  where  we  are.  Let 
vi»  her*  explore  the  opportunity,  the  chal- 
lenge, before  theae  United  SUtee— through 
Ita  inganloua  farmers,  its  fertile  nelds.  and 
it*  Ood-lovlng  millions  of  people — to  bring 
peace  to  this  troubled  world. 

You  people,  as  I  understand  you,  are  gath- 
ered here  today  in  a  dedication  to  a  greater 
deployment  of  our  food  and  flber  abundance 
to  tip  battle  against  the  agonies  of  mankind. 

Ton  have  come  here,  and  I  am  here,  drawn 
by  a  eoDTlctlon  that  bread  and  not  bullets 
will  be  the  last  In  the  train  of  himian 
progreaaloo,  and  consequences,  as  peoples 
flnaUy  make  up  their  minds  to  live  together 
In  peace. 

You  are  here  and  I  am  here  to  reexamine 
the  phlloaophy  and   the  policies  that  now 


guide  MB.  We  are  here  together  to  offer  and 
to  employ  whatever  talents  we  may  possess 
to  explore  and  to  find  the  way  to  unleash  the 
abundance  of  our  agriculture,  as  a  means  to 
a  peaceful  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  It  Is  the  destiny 
of  this  country  to  attack  starvation  around 
the  world.  I  feel  that  this  mission  is  so 
urgent,  its  rewards  to  ail  mankind  so  prom- 
ising, that  nobody  can  head  It  off. 

Anyone  who  loolcs  closely  at  tiie  food  and 
population  situation  today  must  recognize 
that  the  trend  of  world  hunger  rises  on  the 
horizon  IJke  a  vast,  engulfing  storm  Al- 
ready the'  winds  are  howling  Already  the 
misery  is  felt  by  over  1  billion  people.  On 
this  very  day  10.000  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren around  the  world  will  die  of  starvation. 

In  the  !a£.t  12  years,  under  Public  Law 
480 — the  Food  for  Peace  Act — we  have  fed 
miUlons  of  people  In  many  nations.  This 
has  been  a  demonstration  of  rhe  great  heart 
of  America.  Thousands,  perhaps  millions, 
of  people  are  alive  today  because  we  have 
had  food  to  share. 

We  have  done  this  while  restricting  the 
production  of  our  farms  It  was  necessary 
to  do  this.  U>  maintain  restraints  upon  the 
output  of  our  agriculture,  because  we  have 
not  yet  developed  another  means  to  prevent 
our  farmers  from  producing  themselves  into 
abject  bankruptcy  and  chaos. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  are  here  today  asking 
If  there  isn't  a  different  and  a  better  way. 
I  will  say  that  this  Nation  faces  a  decision 
on  one  of  two  courses : 

i.  Shall  we  further  restrict  the  production 
of  our  farms  in  programs  of  controlled 
abundance  in  .\merlca.  sharing  only  what 
we  cannot  use' 

2.  Shall  we  loosen  the  cords  that  now 
bind  our  agriculture,  and  then  set  u{>on  a 
vastly  expanded  attack  on  starvation  around 
the  world — In  programs  aimed  ultimately 
at  developing  the  potentials  for  food  suflB- 
clency  In  those  areas  where  hunger  now  Is 
rampant? 

Of  course  the  great  heart  of  America  votes 
for  a  worldwide  war  on  hunger. 

But  we  who  are  gathered  here  know  that 
the  answer  is  not  simple.  We  know  that 
there  must  be  limits  upon  the  coets  of  such 
an  undertaking  We  know  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  delivering  food  to  starving  people 
In  remote  areas  of  the  world  where  there 
are  virtually  no  docking  facilities,  no  storage 
accommodations,  no  refrigeration,  virtually 
no  transportation,  and  no  system  of  distri- 
bution. 

While  I  am  here  in  a  posture  of  advocacy, 
where  hungry  people  are  concerned  I  must 
very  carefully  stress  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  ;o  alleviate  hunger  In  the  world 
at  one  fell  swoop  Moreover,  as  vast  as  is  our 
potential  to  produce  food  and  fiber,  we  could 
not  with  all  our  resourcn.s'  reach  all  who 
hunger. 

Therefore,  we  can  only  promise  to  attack 
starvation,  to  the  limits  of  our  Ingenuity — 
in  a  community  of  generosity  among  free 
peoples. 

It  would  be  folly  here  even  to  suggest  that 
we  immediately  or  summarily  remove  the 
restraints  upon  our  outpourings  of  food  and 
flber  abundance.  Whatever  course  we  follow 
must  be  orderly,  el.se  we  might  wreck  our 
own  farm  economy,  and  fall  in  any  new  mis- 
sion we  may  commend  and  command. 

And.  of  course,  the  ultimate  decisions  must 
come  from  the  Executive  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States 

There  are  momentous  aspects  to  be  con- 
sidered 

The  Communist  world  can  offer  the  people 
of  the  world  only  starvation  and  slavery. 

We  here  are  talking  in  terms  of  food  and 
freedom.  How  then  will  the  masses  of  the 
world  respond'' 

I  think  I  can  venture  this  observation: 
If  Russia  and  China  had  been  able  to  match 
the  Ingenuity  of  our  agriculture,   and  they. 


and  not  us,  had  controUed  the  sources  of 
abundance  of  food  and  flber,  the  larger  pan 
of  the  world  long  since  may  have  swung  into 
the  Communist  fold,  for  starving  people  may 
often  exchange  their  liberty  for  food  In  their 
stomachs. 

In  any  enlargement  of  our  assault  upon 
starvation,  there  is  the  consideration  of  tlje 
effect  upon  our  own  farmers  and.  moreover, 
upon  the  total  economy  of  the  Nation. 

I  will  say  that  I  fear  further  restraints 
up)on  our  agriculture. 

It  is  well  known  that  I  did  not  lend  any 
enthusiasm — to  put  it  mildly — to  the  new 
cropland  adjustment  program  in  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  The  Govern- 
ment is  authorized  in  this  new  program  to 
retire  40  million  acres  of  cropland  over  the 
next  10  years,  further  constricting  our  agri- 
cultural plant  at  great  expense. 

On  November  5,  I  wrote  the  President; 

"In  my  view.  Mr.  President,  this  whole 
concept  of  buying  millions  of  acres  of  farm- 
land out  of  production  Is  wrong.  This  same 
program  was  tried  by  the  Elsenhower  admln- 
istraUon,  through  the  old  Soil  Bank  of  tiie 
1950'8,  and  it  caused  such  turmoil  in  rural 
America  it  was  abandoned  by  the  adminis- 
tration then  in  power  and  by  the  Congress. 

"It  is  wrong  because  it  will  drive  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  people  off  the 
farms,  and  out  of  our  rural  communities. 
Into  our  overcrowded  cities. 

"It  is  wrong  because  it  concedes  and  ad- 
mits defeat  in  the  purpose  of  using  our 
great  ^ood  and  flber  productive  potential  to 
aid  free  world  people  In  their  immediate 
needs  and  in  the  development  of  their  own 
self-sufflclent  economy. 

"The  great  opportunity  now  confronting  us 
is  to  reverse  the  direction  of  all  prior  farm 
programs,  which  have  repressed  production 
to  avoid  surpluses,  and  to  set  upon  a  new 
coxirse  of  vast  exportation  of  food  and  flber 
as  the  best  instrument  of  our  own  security, 
the  well-being  of  rural  America,  and  for 
banishing  hunger  from  the  free  world. 

"The  world  cries  out  for  food  and  flber, 

"Oiu'  farmers  want  to  produce.  They  want 
to  plant  more  acres,  not  fewer  and  fewer 
acres.  Their  btisinees  is  to  produce  food  to 
feed  people  and  flber  to  clothe  people, 

"There  are  now  underway  studies  by  pri- 
vate groups  and  persons  which  may  show 
and  prove  that  the  billions  now  used  to  re- 
duce the  production  of  our  fields  may  be  bet- 
ter spent  in  an  imaginative  program  freeing 
up  our  agricultural  productive  resources, 
buying  off  the  abundance  and  using,  as  an 
instrument  of  foreign  policy,  the  food  and 
flber  we  produce  beyond  our  needs  at  hMne 
and  for  dollar  sales  in  our  normal  export 
markets. 

"But  such  studies  and  the  work  of  the  new 
Commission  on  FVxxl  and  Fiber  may  be 
worthless  if  the  cropland  adjustment  pro- 
gram is  employed  now  to  take  millions  of 
acres  of  land  out  of  production  on  long-con- 
tract arrangements,  and  our  rural  areas  tlius 
are  further  depopulated." 

I  then  respectfully  urged  the  President  to 
cause  a  suspension  of  the  operation  of  tlie 
new  cropland  adjustment  program  until  tli» 
Congress,  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture cooperating,  can  explore  new  ways  tliat 
our  abundance  can  be  delivered  to  ill-fed 
and  lil-clothed  free  world  nations,  so  tliat 
we  may  loosen  the  reins  upon  our  agriculture 
Instead  of  drawing  them  tighter. 

I  was  disappointed  that  the  President,  in 
his  response  to  me.  did  not  see  flt  to  accept 
my  suggestion  regarding  the  susp>enslon  of 
the  cropland  adjustment  program. 

However,  I  have  informed  the  President 
that  it  is  my  intention,  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  call 
public  hearings  early  In  1966  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  developing  a  new  program 
dedicated  to  expanding  the  use  of  our  agri- 
cultural abundance  in  needy  nations  of  the 
free  world. 
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While  we  must  caution  again  and  again 
that  this  meeting,  nor  no  one  of  us  gathered 
here,  can  commit  this  country  to  any  course 
or  to  any  policy,  in  advance  of  determina- 
tions by  the  Congress,  still  It  is  exciting  and 
thrlUlng  to  me,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  to  each  of 
you,  to  Imagine  what  would  happen  in  this 
world  around  us  If,  indeed,  we  can  find  the 
practical  means  to  bring  to  bear  the  full 
force  of  our  agriculture,  and  our  agricultural 
know-how,  in  mankind's  struggle  against 
hunger  and  for  freedom. 

It  would  bring  a  new  revolution  to  otir 
agriculture  and  in  world  agriculture. 

I  can  see  in  our  own  country  a  dead  halt 
to  the  flight  of  our  people  from  the  land. 
I  can  see  a  new  era  of  security  for  our  farm 
families.  I  can  see  prosperity  In  rtnral  Amer- 
ica. I  can  see  Main  Street  America  flourish- 
ing again.  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  be  happy  and 
peaceful  days,  years  and  centuriea  ahead, 
if  we  now  can  find  the  way.  I  commend 
each  of  those  gathered  here  for  his  Interest 
in  and  devotion  to  the  aspirations,  perhaps 
the  dreams,  that  have  brought  us  togther. 

And  I  leave  you  with  this  final  word,  as 
a  summary  of  my  own  feeling: 

Pood  and  fiber  are  weapons  of  peace. 
These  weapons  in  our  hands  must  be  un- 
sheathed. 


Remarki  of  Vice  President  Hnbert  Hum- 
phrey at  the  First  Annnal  Public  Affairs 
Conference,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  November  19, 
1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  WELTNER 

OF   GKOKGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25, 1966 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 19,  1965.  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey  spoke  to  5,000  high  school 
honor  students  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  oc- 
casion was  the  first  annual  public  af- 
fairs conference,  and  his  speech  was  a 
stirring  declaration  of  the  future  respon- 
sibilities and  challenges  awaiting  our 
young  people.  It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  attach  his  speech  to  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Rkmarks   of  Vice   Prestoent   Hitbert   HtrM- 

PHRET,  ProsT  Annual  Public  Affairs  Con- 

rxRENCx,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  November  19,  1965 

I  always  welcome  the  opp>ortunity  to  speak 
to  young  people. 

President  Truman  has  often  said  that 
young  people  are  the  best  audiences.  They 
listen  intently — weighing  each  word  with  a 
scholarly  mixture  of  skepticism  and  objec- 
tivity— and  then  ask  questions  that  make 
you  wish  you  had  stayed  in  Washington. 

And  he  is  right. 

My  pleasure  is  enhanced  by  meeting  with 
you  In  Atlanta — this  bustling,  growing,  ac- 
tive city  •  •  •  this  city  filled  with  a  spirit 
of  faith  in  itself  and  in  the  future. 

This  pause  today  with  young  people  is 
truly  the  pause  that  refreshes. 

A  young  friend  of  mine,  who  only  a  few 
years  ago  was  also  a  high  school  student  in 
a  southern  city,  told  me  recently  of  the  visit 
he  made  this  summer  to  his  college  reunion. 

He  found  his  college  to  be,  on  the  surfauje 
at  least,  unchanged. 

The  one  change  that  caught  his  eye  was 
the  bulletin  boards. 


The  bulletin  boards  were  filled  with  evi- 
dence of  concern  and  activity  which  had  not 
existed  only  a  few  years  before. 

There  were  placards  describing  the  life  of 
a  Peace  Corps  volunteer. 

There  were  brochures  explaining  how  stu- 
dents could  devote  several  hours  each  week 
to  working  in  the  city's  slums. 

There  were  organizational  brochures  for 
students'  political  groups  ranging  across  the 
whole  spectrum  of  the  American  political 
scene. 

And  there  were  copies  of  letters  from  class- 
mates or  recent  graduates  who  had  spent 
their  summer  woridng  for  causes  in  which 
they  believed — on  an  Indian  reservation  in 
Oklahoma,  or  a  village  In  Peru,  or  a  town  In 
Mississippi. 

My  young  friend  believed,  and  I  believe, 
that  the  symbol  of  your  generation  of  Amer- 
icans is  the  bulletin  board — filled  with  evi- 
dence of  concern  and  commitment  which 
young  people  today  feel,  and  understand, 
and  act  up>on. 

What  is  it  that  has  motivated  young  peo- 
ple to  be  Interested  in  and  concerned  about 
their  country,  their  world,  and  their  future? 

Today  let  us  examine  some  of  the  chal- 
lenges ahead. 

We  are  challenged  first  and  foremost  by 
the  need  to  insure  that  history's  mightiest 
Instruments  of  destruction  will  never  be 
used.  We  are  challenged  to  pursue  the  cause 
of  a  Just  and  enduring  peace. 

We  are  challenged  by  our  need  to  compre- 
hend and  to  master  the  wonders  of  science 
and  technology. 

Of  ail  the  scientists  who  ever  lived  In  all 
the  history  of  mankind,  95  percent  are  now 
living  and  working.  We  must  cliannel  sci- 
entific revolution  toward  the  creation  of  a 
bettw  life  for  ourselves  and  for  our  children. 

We  are  challenged  by  the  vision  expressed 
by  our  President:  "An  America  in  which  no 
yovmg  person,  whatever  the  circumstances, 
shall  reach  the  age  of  21  without  the  health, 
education,  and  skills  that  wUI  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  be  an  effective  citizen  and  a 
self-supporting  Individual." 

We  are  challenged  to  lift  the  yoke  of  pov- 
erty from  one-flXth  of  our  feUow  citizens 
•  •  •  to  reverse  that  tragic  equation  which 
has  too  often  decreed  that  poor  shall  beget 
poor  and  Ignorance  shall  beget  misery. 

Nowhere  is  that  equation  more  accurate. 
or  its  consequences  more  devastating,  than 
In  our  own  American  Southland  where  al- 
most one-half  the  families  live  below  the 
poverty  line. 

What  a  burden  this  is  on  the  South — In 
terms  of  welfare  costs,  of  lost  productivity, 
of  stress  on  your  society. 

We  are  challenged  to  make  oiu"  cities  de- 
cent places  in  which  to  live  and  learn,  to 
work  and  play. 

And  this  is  a  challenge  which  means  as 
much  to  you  here  In  Atlanta  as  to  any  peo- 
ple In  all  the  world — for  Atlanta  is  a  city 
which  Is  still  young  enough  to  avoid  the  mis- 
takes which  have  fouled  the  atmosphere  and 
shattered  the  hopes  of  millions  of  urban 
dwellers  across  our  land. 

And,  finally,  we  are  challenged  to  make 
good  the  promise  of  our  Constitution — to 
insure  that  all  Americans  shall,  as  citizens, 
have  equal  oppwrtunity  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  our  Republic. 

These,  then,  are  the  challenges.  We  as 
Americans  can  share  a  sense  of  pride  In  what 
we  are  doing  to  meet  them.  You  know  of 
the  record  of  this  remarkable  89th  Congress. 
This  Congress  has  passed  laws  which  build 
a  base  for  our  American  future:  laws  for 
better  education,  better  housing,  better  medi- 
cal care,  laws  to  extend  opportunity  to  people 
and  places  bypassed  by  opportunity. 

Most  of  those  laws  directly  benefit  the 
American  younger  generation,  as  well  they 
should. 


But,  as  the  late  President  Kennedy  so  often 
said,  "You  must  ask  not  what  your  country 
can  do  for  you — you  must  ask  what  you  can 
do  for  your  country." 

Atlanta's  great  editor,  Ralph  McOUl.  re- 
cently wrote:  "Today's  generation  of  young 
people  Is  our  best.  It  is  better  educated, 
more  poised,  possesses  superior  Information, 
and  is  in  general  more  determined  to  com- 
mit Itself  to  t)ellefs  and  principle." 

He  was  right.  Here  and  In  the  world, 
young  men  and  women  are  showing  what  this 
generation  of  Americans  can  do: 

More  than  10.000  young  volunteers — In- 
cluding 62  from  the  State  of  Georgia — are 
now  serving  In  the  Peace  Corps.  Another 
3.000  have  already  returned  after  totirs  of 
duty.  But  most  significant,  more  than  100,- 
000  have  asked  to  take  part  In  the  bold  and 
imaginative  experiment. 

When  VTSTA  (Volunteers  in  Service  to 
America — the  domestic  Peace  Corps)  was 
launched,  more  than  3.000  inquiries  were  re- 
ceived from  young  people  on  the  first  day  of 
business. 

No  fewer  than  one-quarter  of  the  members 
of  otir  armed  services  are  under  30  years  old. 
Specifically,    what    can    you    do    for    your 
community  and  your  country? 

You  can,  first  of  all.  stay  in  school  and 
finish  school. 

The  yoving  person  who  does  not  educate 
himself  to  the  limit  of  his  ability  dissipates 
his  most  precious  possession. 

Unemployment  among  younger  workers  Is 
already  three  times  as  high  as  among  older 
workers. 

A  diploma  Is  the  key  to  a  Job.  Without  It 
you  may  find  the  door  of  opportunity  locked. 
You  will  hear  that  success  is  simply  a 
matter  of  being  in  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time — or  of  knowing  the  right  people. 
Do  not  believe  it. 

As  Louis  Pasteur  said,  "Chance  favors  the 
prepared  mind." 

You  make  your  opportunities. 
Today — as  you  never  will  again — you  have 
a  priceless  chance  to  prepare  your  mind,  to 
seize  opportunity 

,  You  can  be  aware  of  what  is  happening 
fn  the  world — and  this  public  affairs  con- 
ference is  a  tribute  not  only  to  the  foresight 
of  your  teachers  and  principals  but  also  to 
your  own  Interest  In  what  Is  happening 
around  you.  And  as  you  enhance  your 
awareness  of  the  great  Issues  of  our  time, 
exercise  your  precious  right  to  vote. 

More  than  half  the  electorate  today  Is 
under  35.  By  next  year  half  of  the  popula- 
tion will  be  under  25  years  of  age.  Work  and 
vote  for  the  candidates  and  the  party  you 
believe  In.  Improve  the  quality  of  politics. 
You  should  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  opportunities  for  service  which  can  be 
afforded  best  by  public  office.  I  do  not  mean 
to  Imply  that  only  through  elective  or  ap- 
pointive office  can  you  make  your  contribu- 
tion to  our  progress  as  a  civilization.  As 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said:  "Every  calling 
is  great  when  greatly  pursued." 

For  American  business,  labor  and  agi-lcul- 
ture  need  the  vitality,  the  Idealism  and  the 
dedication  of  young  men  and  women.  They 
welcome  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  enter- 
prise so  characteristic  of  youth. 

Holmes  also  said,  "As  life  Is  action  and  pas- 
sion, it  is  required  of  a  man  that  he  should 
share  the  passion  and  action  of  his  time,  at 
peril  of  being  Judged  not  to  have  lived  ' 

No  State  offers  a  better  example  of  the 
opportunities  for  young  people  In  public 
service  than  your  own  Georgia.  For  tills  is 
the  State  that  produced  Richaw)  Rvbsell — 
elected  Governor  of  Georgia  at  34,  the  young- 
est Member  of  the  VS.  Senate  at  35,  as  •was 
Herman  Talmadce  later.  This  Is  the  State 
that  produced  your  young  Governor  Sanders. 
This  is  the  State  which  produced  such  far- 
seeing  men  as  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 
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W»Jt«r  Osorge,  Cmrl  Vln»on,  and  Oen.  Ludiu 
CUy.  who  anterod  public  life  m  young  men. 
There  la  «  proud  tradition  of  Mr^ce  In 
Oeorgl* — and  you  would  do  well  to  turn  yoxir 
Uiouctate  toward  a  role  In  carrytng  forwaird 
tb*t  traditkm. 

Plnally,  you  abould  not  put  ofl  until  mid- 
dle afle  tboea  taaka  which  call  for  the  zest 
•nd  vigor  of  youth. 

The  itory  U  told  that  Pertclea  of  ancient 
Qraeee  In  his  later  yaAra  came  acroee  a  young 
l*wyer  of  Athena  who  wae  deeply  Involved  in 
public  affairs. 

Perloles  chaatlaed  the  young  man  for  being 
too  bold  and  too  brash — for  concerning  hlm- 
•eU  wtth  things  better  left  to  older  men. 

Pericles  said:  "Of  course,  I  understand. 
for  I.  too.  was  overeager  In  my  youth.  But 
now  that  X  am  older  I  have  learned  better. 
Take  my  advice  and  do  not  become  so  in- 
volved." 

To  which  the  young  man  replied:  "I  regret 
I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  knowing  you 
when  you  were  at  your  beet." 

In  the  years  immediately  ahead  you  will 
be  at  your  beet.  So  do  become  involved— 
for  only  by  becoming  involved  in  the  neede 
»nd  asplraUons  of  others,  can  you  truly  sat- 
isfy your  own  inner  needs  and  aspirations. 
And  I  hope  you  wlU  become  involved  right 
here  in  your  own  community. 

It  was  after  the  Clvli  War  that  Atlanta 
became  the  symbol  of  the  new  South.  Rising 
like  a  phoenix  Irom  the  ashes  of  that  uaglc 
war.  Atlanta^imder  the  Constitutions  edi- 
tor Henry  Orady  and  others — came  to  eplt- 
omiee  the  spirit  of  that  new  South. 

Atlanuns  took  bold  acUon.  recognizing  the 
urgent  need  to  reesubliah  relationships  with 
the  rest  of  the  NaUon,  to  restore  business. 
to  build  a  more  sUble  future  for  youna 
people. 

Today,  as  then.  Atlanta  symbolizes  the  new 
South.  This  is  a  dty  on  the  mov»— and 
America  knows  it. 

In  your  hands  lies  AtlanU's  future,  and 
the  future  of  America. 

Hare  in  the  South  there  lies  before  you  the 
Immediate  task  of  extending  opportunity  and 
defeating  poverty — of  buUding  a  society 
equal  and  not  separate. 

And  In  this  task  you  are  Joined  by  your 
Preddent  and  the  citlaens  of  this  Nation — 
a  Nation  unified  In  lu  beUef  that  all  people 
and  places  in  America  shall  be  full  partners 
in  our  American  tomorrow. 

All  of  tu  bear  responsibility  for  those  left 
behind.  It  Is  the  fault  of  no  one  section  of 
the  country,  or  pollUcal  party. 

And  all  of  us  bear  reeponsiblUty  for  right- 
lag  past  wrongs,  for  pracUcing  what  we 
preach  in  this  country. 

In  America  today  we  seek  to  create  a  great 
society:  a  society  of  opportunity,  and  Jus- 
Uoe.  and  hiunan  dignity  where  each  child 
can  >tep  forth  into  Ufe  with  his  eyes  up  and 
on  the  surs. 

You  young  people,  coming  of  age  In  this 
oommunlty,  have  the  chance  to  make  this 
dream  come  true. 

I  know  of  no  place  on  earth  where  men 

more  love  their  country  than  in  the  South. 

More  than  once  have  I  heard  one  of  my 

floUcBffnea  in  the  U.8.  Senate  say:   "l  love 

the  South." 

Aa4  be  has  meant:  I  love  the  sou,  I  love 
my  famUy,  I  love  the  people.  I  love  the  spirit 
ot  tlM  plaoe  that  bore  me.  I  love  a  sense  of 
du^  and  iwponalbUlty.  I  love  men  and 
wonaan  who  bold  tbatr  heads  high  in  ad- 
^'•mty  and  faea  tomorrow  with  determlna- 
tlon.    z  lore  my  country. 

It  la  In  this  spirit  that  I  charge  you  with 
raqtooalbtlisy  for  tomorrow. 

May  you  work  toward  the  goal  exprewed 
a  gWMntloQ  ago  by  the  author  Thomas 
WoUa: 

'"^"p  •'•Tf  «o*a  bis  cbanea.  to  every  man 
refiPdliw  of  hu  birth,  his  shining  golden 
opportunity— to  every  man  the  right  to  live, 
to  work,  to  be  himself  and  to  become  what- 


ever thing  his  manhood  and  hU  vision  can 
combine  to  make  him— this  is  the  promise  of 
America." 
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Speech  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  John  T. 
Connor,  Before  Economic  CInb  of  De- 
troit, Mich.,  Jannary  24,  1966 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICH1G.1N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  25,  1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
CoNGREssioNAi,  RECORD  a  spccch  made  by 
the  Honorable  John  T.  Connor,  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  at  the  Economic  Club  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  on  January  24.  1966. 

The  speech  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Secretaky  or  Commebce,  John 

T.    Connor,    at    the    Economic    Club    or 

DsTBorr,  Detroit.  .Mich..  January  24.  1966 

The    United    States    has    many    capitals. 

Washington    is    our    political    capital:    New 

York  City  our  financial  capital;  and  Detroit 

is  the  capital  of  the  automobile  Industry— 

an   Industry   that   epitomizes   the   bountiful 

efficiency    and    continuing    progress    of    our 

free  enterprise  economy. 

Right  at  the  outset  I  want  to  say  that 
Washlngtonlans  are  the  first  to  admit  that 
better  automobiles  can  be  made  In  Detroit 
than  in  Washington.  So  todav  In  Detroit  I 
plan  to  talk  mostly  about  the  automobile 
industry,  and  the  far-reaching  ramifications 
It  has  for  all  of  us.  whatever  our  pursuits. 

The  motor  vehicle  has  done  more  than  lift 
the  celling  on  our  economic  statistics.  It 
has  revolutionized  the  style  and  quality  of 
American  Ufe 

The  very  success  of  the  industry  has  given 
rise  to  challenges  which  would  not  exist  if 
Americans  had  not  taken  the  automobile  to 
heart  so  naturally  and  so  completely.  Its 
success,  however,  has  also  given  you  the 
strength  and  resources  to  meet  these  chal- 
lenges. I  would  like  to  look  at  both  sides 
of  the  coin  with  you.  against  the  backdrop 
of  a  broader,  national  challenge  which  faces 
all  of  American  business  today. 

In  the  first  year  of  automobile  production 
In  this  country,  65  years  ago.  the  industry 
tximed  out  a  little  more  than  4,000  units, 
valued  at  about  $6  million.  Last  year  more 
than  11  million  units  were  produced,  with  a 
value  of  tai  billion— an  all  time  record. 
Those  two  sentences  tell  the  greatest  Indus- 
trial success  story  of  the  century. 

The  auto  Industry  has  had  an  Important 
and  far-reaching  effect  on  the  pattern  of 
employment  throughout  the  entire  Nation. 
Uore  than  three-quarters  of  a  mllUon  busi- 
nesses are  based  on  the  automobile.  One 
out  of  every  seven  wage  earners  is  dependent 
upon  the  Industry  in  one  way  or  another. 

Of  tremendous  significance  to  all  of  us  Is 
the  fact  that  the  automobile  Industry  Is  the 
largest  single  employer  In  the  United 
3**t«« — with  around  700.000  persons  Only 
government  and  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
employ  more  people.  Autos  use  up  half  of 
our  petroleum  output,  three-fifths  of  the 
rubber,  more  than  half  the  lead,  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  steel,  one-third  of  the  zinc. 
and  about  15  percent  of  the  aluminum  cop- 
per, and  nickel. 

But  these  facts  and  figures  suggest  only 
one  aspect  of  the  Industry's  contribution  to 
o»ir  economic  life. 

The  principles  of  factory  efficiency  devel- 
oped In  the  auto  Industry  have  been  widely 


copied  In  other  areas.  The  assembly  Un. 
was  first  placed  In  effective  operation  in  th. 
auto  industry.  The  industry  pioneered  to 
developing  intercompany  technical  stand 
ards,  as  well  as  cost  control  and  management 
techniques.  Decentralized  operations  aJ 
responsibUltles— with  coordinated  contool 
now  an  accepted  concept  in  business  nun' 
agement,  were  pioneered  within  the  motor 
car  industry. 

Detroit  has  played  an  important  role  In 
upgrading  the  skills  of  our  labor  force  To- 
day, the  industry  is  making  a  contribution 
toward  the  solution  of  one  of  our  major  prob- 
lems— the  wider  employment  of  Negroes  at 
all  levels— blue  collar  and  white  collar  u 
well  as  management. 

The  auto  Industry's  place  in  our  economv  u 
dramaticaUy  Illustrated  by  a  major  analytical 
tool  recently  put  into  use  by  the  Commerce 
Department.  This  Is  Input-output  analysis 
which  enables  us  to  measure  the  effects  of  s 
given  level  of  output  in  one  industrv  on  an 
related  Industries. 

The  production  of  $1  billion  worth  of  auto- 
mobiles, for  example,  requires  nearly  $203 
million  from  the  iron  and  steel  Industry,  |5i 
mllUon  from  nonferrous  metals,  $48  mlilion 
from  the  rubber  Industry,  $16 'i  million  from 
the  glass  and  glass  products  Industry,  and 
more  than  S20  million  from  finance  and  in- 
surance. And  there  are  many  other  Indus- 
tries which  similarly  benefit  from  auto  sales. 
In  the  Immediate  future — 1968  or  1969— 
America  will  be  traveling  i  trillion  vehicle 
miles  a  year,  and  we  will  be  producing  12 
million  trucks  and  cars.  The  prospects  are 
that  this  enormous  output  of  motor  vphlcles 
will  require  22  million  tons  of  steel,  1JOO,000 
pounds  of  aluminum,  1  million  bales  of  cot- 
ton, 1.600,000  tons  of  rubber.  And  we  will 
be  consuming  more  than  80  billion  gallons 
of  gasoline. 

Motor  transportation  has  a  massive  stimu- 
lating .  effect  on  all  segments  of  economic 
activity.  Our  economy  Uterally  moves  on 
wheels,  the  wheels  of  Detroit. 

And  this  economic  activity  involves  thou- 
sands of  small  entrepreneurs  who  supply 
parts,  products,  and  services  to  be  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  motoring  public.  Included 
within  the  automobile- based  segment  of  the 
economy  are  more  than  2,000  manufacturer* 
of  vehicles  or  equipment  who  employ  lees 
than  250  workers.  There  are  almost  50,000 
individual  repair  shops  with  lees  than  8  em- 
ployees, more  than  100,000  service  stations 
with  less  than  4  workers.  So  the  economic 
benefits  of  motor  transportation  are  widely 
dispersed  throughout  the  country. 

But  what  does  the  far  future  hold  tor  the 
auto  Industry?  The  number  of  licensed 
drivers  Is  expected  to  double  by  the  year 
2000.  Automobile  production  will  almost 
have  to  double  between  now  and  then  even 
If  we  only  maintain  the  present  ratio  of  auto- 
mobiles to  licensed  drivers.  But  we  will 
probably  better  this  record.  Increases  in  per 
capita  Income  and  In  population,  brighten 
the  future  of  the  industry.  We  estimate 
that  annual  production  vrtll  have  to  reach  20 
million  passenger  cars  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  year  2000. 

The  motor  vehicle  Industry  also  has  a  great 
potential  for  growth  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries. Transportation  facilities  are  a  neces- 
sary prerequisite  for  the  achievement  of  even 
the  first  steps  of  economic  development. 
Without  transporutlon,  Uttle  can  be  done  to 
bring  land  into  production,  build  industries, 
provide  necessary  channels  between  factory, 
farm,  and  markets,  and  translate  the  wealth 
of  forests  and  mines  from  potential  into 
reality. 

We  estimate  that  In  Latin  America  per 
capita  ONP  will  more  than  double  by  the 
year  3000.  PopuUtlon  there  is  expected 
nearly  to  triple.  These  gains  may  mean  reg- 
Istratloiu  of  about  36  million  cars  by  the 
end  of  this  century,  compared  with  the  cur- 
rent level  of  3  mlUlon  cars. 
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The  prominent  international  p>o6ltlon  of 
the  auto  Industry  gives  it  a  key  role  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  voluntary  program  to  Improve 
the  balance  of  i>ayments.  The  postwar  years 
have  witnessed  an  extraordinary  expansion  In 
the  foreign  operations  of  your  industry.  The 
basic  pattern  has  been  the  creation  of  major 
manufacturing  facilities  abroad  rather  than 
any  substantial  expansion  of  exports  from 
the  United  States.  Taking  the  American 
transportation  equipment  industry  as  a 
whole,  the  book  value  of  foreign  affiliates 
increased  from  about  half  a  biUlon  dollars  In 
1950  to  almost  $314  billion  in  1964.  There 
were  correspondingly  large  increases  In  the 
earnings  of  these  affiliates  and  in  their  re- 
mitted profits. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that 
the  auto  manufacturers  rank  with  the  top 
performers  among  participants  in  the  1966 
balance-of-payments  program.  From  re- 
cently submitted  estimates,  it  appears  that 
the  auto  firms  registered  an  improvement  in 
1965  of  more  than  20  percent  over  their  1964 
contributions  to  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. This  is  more  than  twice  the  percent- 
age Improvement  expected  for  all  of  the  par- 
ticipating companies  collectively. 

In  fact,  preliminary  data  indicate  that  the 
auto  companies  contributed  about  one-fourth 
of  the  total  Improvement  of  $1.3  billion  ex- 
pected under  the  1965  voluntary  program. 
This  was  a  response  to  our  country's  need  of 
which  the  automobile  industry  can  be  de- 
servedly proud.  The  overall  Increase  in  con- 
tributions by  the  motor  vehicle  companies 
was  accomplished  mainly  through  increased 
exports  and  through  reductions  In  capital 
outflows.  Tlie  major  firms  made  sizable  In- 
creases in  their  foreign  borrowings  so  as  to 
carry  out  foreign  investment  schedules  while 
restricting  the  outflow  of  U.S.  funds. 

Our  efforts  to  Improve  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments naturally  led  us  to  examine  closely  our 
export  position  and  to  strive  for  ways  in 
which  exports  can  be  expanded.  The  motor 
vehicle  industry  has  managed  to  expand  ex- 
ports In  the  face  of  more  than  a  normal 
amount  of  difficulties.  Its  products  must 
contend  not  only  with  all  of  the  common 
blnderancea  to  foreign  trade  and  operations 
but  they  must  cope.  In  addition,  with  others 
specifically  aimed  at  that  Industry.  Sales  of 
American  automobiles  abroad  have  long  been 
inhibited  by  internal  taxes  of  various  forms 
that  effectively  discriminate  against  the  U.S.- 
buUt  car.  Customs  duties  many  times  larger 
than  the  VS.  duty  are  a  major  deterrent  to 
our  exports.  The  Common  Market  countries 
and  the  United  Kingdom  have  a  duty  rate  of 
23  percent  compared  to  the  U.S.  import  duty 
of  only  6 '4  percent. 

These  factors  create  a  sharp  difference  be- 
tween the  retail  price  of  a  VS.  car  in  this 
country  and  the  price  tag  It  carries  in  foreign 
markets.  For  example,  one  particular  car 
with  standard  equipment  has  a  suggested 
retail  price  in  the  United  States  of  just  under 
$3,000.  This  same  car  has  a  list  price  of 
over  $7,000  In  France,  over  $6,000  in  Austria, 
over  $6,000  in  Belgium,  over  $6,000  In  Italy. 
Obviously,  the  inflation  of  medium-priced 
American  cars  to  such  high  values  In  other 
countries  Is  a  severe  deterrent  to  exports  of 
these  cars. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  however,  exports 
by  the  Industry  increased  $300  million  be- 
tween 1957  and  1964.  However,  the  Inhibit- 
ing effect  of  the  barriers,  and  the  Incentives 
these  barriers  provide  for  production  over- 
seas, can  be  seen  by  the  remarkable  per- 
formance of  sales  from  foreign  production 
facilities.  During  the  same  period,  sales  from 
foreign  plantn  Increased  more  than  10  times 
M  much  as  exports. 

We  In  Government  are  constantly  pressing 
lor  removal  of  unjustified  import  restric- 
tions and  for  equitable  Ulx  treatment  where 
discrimination  against  U.S.  products  U  in- 
volved. In  the  Kennedy  round  negotiations, 
we  are  seeking  tariff  concessions  on  automo- 


biles. We  are  also  seeking  more  eqtiltable 
tax  treatment  In  the  application  of  road 
taxes  of  certain  European  countries. 

We  are  pressing  the  Japanese  to  modify 
the  commodity  tax  on  automobiles,  which 
amounts  to  40  percent  of  most  U.S.  vehicles 
and  either  20  or  30  percent  on  most  other 
nations'  vehicles. 

A  major  recent  accomplishment  in  the 
ground  rules  governing  International  trade 
was  the  recently  enacted  Canadian -American 
agreement  which  provldee  for  free  trade  In 
original  motor  vehicle  equipment  between 
the  two  countries.  This  agreement  promises 
to  benefit  both  countries  significantly  and  Is 
a  milestone  on  the  road  toward  freer  trade 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

What  we  see  then,  as  we  survey  the  auto- 
mobUe  industry  in  modern  America.  Is  a 
dynamic  center  of  strength  in  our  economy, 
based  on  a  technological  invention  that  has 
had  widespread  social,  cultural,  educational, 
political,  and  many  other  consequences  In 
the  lives  of  every  citizen.  America  literally 
drove  into  a  position  of  world  leadership 
during  the  20th  century  on  the  wheels  of  the 
motor  vehicle. 

America  has  become  a  motorized  Nation. 
We  have  taken  automobile  products  into 
every  corner  of  the  country,  into  every  facet 
of  our  lives.  We  have  become  dependent 
upon  automobiles  for  the  essentials  of  life, 
as  well  as  for  the  pleasures  and  diversions  of 
life.  Our  economic  growth  is  Inextricably 
linked  with  the  healthy  growth  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  The  integration  of  cars 
Into  our  dally  lives,  however,  because  it  has 
been  so  widespread,  has  been  accompanied  by 
some  problems  and  challenges  which  are  now 
attracting  national  attention. 

Highway  safety,  the  beauty  of  our  coimtry- 
side,  a  clean  environment,  the  role  of  private 
cars  in  urban  transportation,  these  subjects 
are  on  the  current  agenda  of  social  observers, 
economists,  government  and  professional 
leaders,  and  a  host  of  other  groups  who  are 
concerned  about  the  nature  and  direction 
of  national  life.  All  too  often,  the  automo- 
bile Is  seen  as  the  one  and  only  cause  of 
many  of  our  problems.  This  is  a  gross  over- 
simplification. 

But  the  automobile  does  play  a  part  in 
these  problems,  and  the  automobile  Industry 
has  a  responsibUity  to  help  meet  the  chal- 
lenges posed  by  these  problems.  For- 
tunately, the  Intellectual  and  material  re- 
sources which  have  brought  the  Industry  to 
a  position  of  great  prominence  In  national 
Ufe  will  serve  it  well  as  It  prepares  to  meet 
these  challenges. 

We  have  come  a  long  way.  in  highway 
safety,  from  the  situation  that  existed  dec- 
ades ago.  MUe  for  mile,  the  fatality  rate 
for  highway  travel  In  this  country  is  half  the 
rate  of  Western  Europe  and  one-fourth  the 
rate  of  Japan.  We  take  no  comfort  from 
these  statistics,  however,  and  we  are  deter- 
mined to  do  better  in  the  future. 

There  are  a  number  of  actions  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  of  Government  which  reflect 
mounting  national  concern  with  the  problem 
of  highway  safety.  Beginning  in  1968,  for 
example,  each  state  will  be  required  to  have 
a  highway  safety  program  which  meets  uni- 
form Federal  standards. 

Two  years  ago.  President  Johnson  spurred 
a  special  effort  to  eliminate  danger  traps 
along  older  Federal-aid  highways.  The  State 
of  Virginia,  to  cite  just  one  example,  reduced 
accidents  66  percent  under  this  spot  im- 
provement program.  So  we  know  that  manv 
lives  and  much  loss  can  be  saved  by  engi- 
neering. 

The  Interstate  Highway  System  lUelf  rep- 
resents a  slgnlflcant  advance  in  the  area  of 
highway  safety.  The  fatality  rate  on  the 
Interstate  System  is  2.8  per  100  mllUon  ve- 
hicles miles,  compared  with  a  rate  of  9.7 
on  other  roads,  truly  a  remarkable  example 
of  what  can  be  achieved. 

As  you  know,  there  has  been  a  great  stir 
of   Interest  and  action   on   highway  safety 


by  both  Houses  of  Congress  In  the  past  year 
and  this  activity  will  no  doubt  accelerate 
durlxig  the  coming  session,  highlighted  by 
President  Johnson's  proposed  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  develop- 
ments, in  my  view,  is  the  recent  announce- 
ment by  the  University  of  Michigan  that  a 
highway  safety  research  institute  wlU  be  ea- 
tablished.  supported  by  the  automobile  In- 
dustry. The  significance  of  this  announce- 
ment arises,  not  so  much  from  the  substan- 
Uai  amount  ot  funds  Involvad.  nor  from  the 
research  program  which  will  be  carried  out, 
but  rather  as  one  more  dramatic  example 
of  a  responsible  Industry  helpmg  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  highway  safety.  And  the 
special  public  information  program  initiated 
recently  on  aU  phases  of  automobile  driving 
safety  by  a  leading  automobile  nianufac- 
tiirer  certainly  deserves  a  special  word  of 
commendation. 

In  the  field  of  landscape  beauty.  Govern- 
ment has  responded  with  the  Highway  Beau- 
tlflcation  Act.  controlling  billboards  and 
junkyards  along  highways  that  benefit  from 
Federal  aid.  I  note,  with  satisfaction,  that 
one  of  the  leaders  In  the  automobile  indus- 
try has  decided  to  buy  the  equivalent  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  Junked  cars  each  year. 
In  the  form  of  fragmatized  steel.  Here  is  a 
combination  of  public  service  and  technolog- 
ical ingenuity  at  its  very  best. 

Maintaining  a  clean  environment  Is  becom- 
ing an  increasingly  difficult  problem  in  our 
urban  and  highly  industrialized  society. 
There  are  may  causes  of  air  pollution.  There 
are  many  essential  requirements  in  modern 
life,  however,  where  we  have  had  to  balance 
a  certain  level  of  pollution  against  other 
social  objectives  and  needs. 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  me  to  note  that 
Industry's  voluntary  efforts  to  solve  the  air 
pollution  problem,  with  respect  to  motor  ve- 
hicles, have  predated  the  lasuance  of  Federal 
regulations  in  this  area. 

Finally,  the  role  of  the  Individual  auto- 
mobUe  In  our  total  transportation  picture 
has  come  under  close  and  sometimes  critical 
scrutiny  in  recent  months.  The  automobile 
is  attacked,  defended,  and  interpreted  In 
tertns  of  land  use,  economics,  city  planning, 
coet-benefits,  mass  traiult,  and  even  Freudian 
psychology. 

I  don't  pretend  to  be  an  expert  In  any  of 
those  areas,  but  one  thing  is  clear — transpor- 
tation In  this  country  will  increasingly  be 
approached  from  a  total  systems  point  of 
view.  This  trend  la  clearly  refiected  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  announced  Intention  to  create 
a  Cabinet  level  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. Thus,  more  than  ever,  the  automobile 
Industry  has  a  responsibility  to  help  define 
the  role  of  private  motor  vehicles  In  the  na- 
tional transportation  picture. 

All  of  the  challenges  I  have  mentioned  call 
for  resolute  programs  of  action  by  our  most 
important  Indiistry.  But  there  Is  an  addi- 
tional element  which  mvist  not  be  Ignored. 
To  the  extent  that  the  automobile  industry 
exercises  responsible  leadership  in  matters  of 
public  concern,  there  will  be  correspondingly 
leas  pressure  for  governmental  action.  The 
judgment,  in  matters  such  as  these,  Is  ultl. 
mately  based  on  public  confidence — confi- 
dence among  the  general  public  that  the  In- 
dustry Is  acting  in  a  responsible  manner^ 

So  I  would  encourage  those  of  you  In- 
terested In  this  industry,  as  you  shotilder 
your  public  service  retponalbllltlee,  to  maka 
your  story  knovim.  In  this  lees  than  perfect 
world,  it  Is  not  enough  merely  to  do  the  right 
thing.  People  must  know  that  you  are  ddng 
the  right  thing.  A  solid  bond  of  confidence 
between  the  public  and  the  automobile  In- 
dustry would  help  provide  the  foundation  to 
solve  every  problem  I  have  mentioned  to- 
day. 

It  Is  Important  to  recognize  that  In  otiz 
complex.  Interdependent  society,  buxlnen 
shares  mutual  Interests  not  only  with  the 
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pubUe,  but  ftlao  wlU>  Ooverxuamt.  Mytrj 
QimnuuKXt  actlirlty,  cycry  Ooranunem  pro- 
Wnm  dapaod*  for  Ita  support  on  tlte  ■treoctb 
and  TluUlty  of  the  economy.  Thu  sltuAtlon 
nqulrw  m  spirit  of  cIom  cooperauon  between 
tlM  two  partlee. 

BenntTilMing  thU  fact,  bualneae  um  Oot- 
anuiMnt  In  recent  y«*rB  bare  dcoaoiurtratMl 
■■nntne  effort  and  good  faltb  in  making  tbla 
partaarablp  work.  And  tba  record  of  tbe 
paet  ft  yean  prorei  beyond  doubt  tbat  (be 
PMtnetabip  hat  worked  for  tbe  benefit  of 
tmrfOB»:  hnilniM.  labor,  aoremmant.  and 
«b«  tenana  pubUe. 

ny  ymn  ago  tbe  Nation  waa  in  tba  deptba 
of  a  ranaMlnn.  Oroaa  national  product  was 
about  $000  bUUon.  Gorporata  prodts  w«re 
•46  btlllon.  Peracnal  Incoma  waa  about  9400 
billion.  FlTe  and  ona-balf  million  Ameri- 
cana wera  oat  at  work. 

Today,  we  are  In  tbe  e»tb  montb  of  un- 
interrupted economic  growtb.  Oroas  na- 
tlooal  product  last  year  was  more  tban  $076 
billion.  Corporate  proflto  ware  more  tban 
$78  billion.  Personal  Income  was  oTsr  $A30 
billion.  Unamploymant  was  down  to  leas 
tban  a.0  million.  Elgbt  million  new  )oba 
bava  bean  added  to  the  eoMiomy  in  the  5- 
yaar  p«1od.    And  loao  looks  jut  as  good. 

X  mlgbt  point  out  tbat  during  this  same 
parlod,  tbe  auto  industry  put  together  4 
nonaacuUve  good  years,  a  feat  never  bafore 
aooorapUsbed. 

What  happened  to  cause  this  dramatic  up- 
turn In  the  economic  life  of  the  Nation? 
TiMre  Is  no  single  simple  explanation.  An 
Inwea singly  sklUed  labor  force  was  a  factor. 
Bo  were  tbe  vitality  and  tnltUtlve  of  busl- 
naas  management.  OoTemment  did  its  part, 
through  sound  fleoal  and  monetary  policies. 
Put  these  things  all  together  and  they  spell 
eooperatlon.  In  fact  the  cooperation  has 
worked  so  well  that  our  problanx  today  Is  not 
bow  to  get  the  eoonomy  out  of  a  r  or  nasi  on. 
but  how  to  handle  unparalleled  growth  and 
record  prosperity  with  wlsd<Hn  and  flneaae. 
Tbe  natural  pressures  generated  In  any  ex- 
panding economy  have  been  oompUcated.  In 
our  ease,  by  the  greatly  increased  military  re- 
quirements arising  from  the  situation  In 
Vietnam.  The  gap  between  our  potential 
output  and  our  actual  output  has  been  nar- 
roe^ng  In  recent  months.  As  the  gap  nar- 
rows, tbe  challenge  facing  us  is:  Can  we 
malnUIn  a  balanced  prosperity?  There  is  no 
question  about  our  ability  to  produce  all  the 
goods  and  services  the  NaUon  requires.  The 
problem  Is  to  do  this  without  disruptions 
caused  by  labor  and  material  shortages,  and 
to  do  tbe  job  without  Inflationary  pressures 
OB  wages  and  prloea. 

m  my  view,  we  can  meet  theee  challengae. 
Weoan;  that  u,  if  bualneea,  labor,  and  Oov- 
araatsnt  continue  to  work  together.  The 
oompetlng  and  somstlmee  conflicting  de- 
mands of  aU  groupa  In  our  society,  at  a  time 
such  aa  tbU.  ultimately  come  Into  focus  at 
1800  Pennsylvania  Avenue  In  Waahlngton, 
O.C.  What  doea  the  situation  look  like  from 
the  White  House?  Put  yourselvee,  for  a  mo- 
mant,  in  the  place  of  the  man  who  occuplea 
that  seat.  President  Lynd<xi  B.  Johnson. 

What  are  the  alternative  couraee  of  action 
*•  ••••  whan  prices  and  wages  threaten  to 
aaoalate  to  laiUttonary  levels? 

Should  we  fall  back  on  lalssea-falre  eoo- 
nomio  thacry?  Should  we  let  an  expanding 
economy  and  growing  military  requirements 
rtaaply  colllda?  Should  we  accept  the  in- 
•vitable  Inflation  which  would  foUow?  This 
ooursa  la  out  of  the  queetlon.  for  it  would 
wipe  out  many  of  the  social  and  economic 
galna  of  the  past  S  years  and  impoaa  Intolar- 
ahla  burdana  on  our  older  dtlaans  and  othete 
o<  find  Income  who  can  least  afford  the  con- 
■Mtiianeaa  of  tnflatton. 

ft  ahoqld  we  oonsider  some  form  of  Isgls- 
lattre  controls  over  wages  and  prioss?  Con- 
trols which  would  be  oentraUy  administered, 
by  people  tar  removed  from  the  complicated 
workings   at   supply   and   demand   In    the 
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marketplace?  Tbe  President  doesn  t  want 
this.  The  public  doesn't  want  this.  Labor 
doesn't  want  this.  And  business  doesn't 
want  this. 

Finally,  should  we  seek  some  middle  course, 
a  course  based  not  on  leglslauon  and  com- 
pulsion, but  on  good  faith  and  cooperation? 
Given  the  alternatives,  I  see  this  as  the  only 
reasonable  course  of  action  If  we  want  to 
preserve  the  economic  gains  of  the  past  6 
years,  if  we  want  to  maintain  otir  free  world 
leadership,  if  we  want  to  make  good  on  our 
social  and  humaniurlan  obligations,  then 
what  we  need  is  not  less  coof>eratlon,  but 
more  cooperation  and  understanding  between 
business  and  Oovertunent. 

We  need  a  course  of  action  in  which  there 
Is  give  and  take  on  both  sides,  a  course  of 
action  which  recognizes  that  there  are  bound 
to  be  differences,  but  which  also  recognizes 
that  good  sense  must,  in  the  end,  prevail. 

On  any  mature  basis  of  appraisal  the 
forces  that  bind  business  and  Oovernment 
in  common  ptirpose  are  far  stronger  than  the 
strains  that  tend  to  divide  us. 

We  need  statesmen  in  business  no  less  than 
we  need  statesmen  in  Government.  We  need 
to  recognize  that  these  are  exceptional  times, 
and  exceptional  times  call  for  exceptional 
acts  of  sacrifice  and  understanding,  based  on 
oonfldence  and  good  will  and  concern  for  the 
public  interest. 

The  continued  maintenance  of  wage-price 
stability  is  a  challenging  task.  But  as  the 
business  and  banking  communities  demon- 
strated by  their  magnificent  response  to  the 
balance-of-payments  problem,  a  challenge  of 
thU  type  can  be  successfully  met  if  there  Is 
understanding  and  cooperation  on  all  sides. 

In  saying  this,  I  recognize  that  countering 
inflationary  pressures  la,  in  some  ways,  more 
difficult  than  most  other  tasks.  In  the  bal- 
anoe-of -payments  situation,  for  example, 
nearly  all  the  variables  are  subject  to  man- 
agement actions  by  corporation  executives. 
Cost-price  levels,  on  the  other  hand,  fre- 
quently Involve  factors  which  are  beyond 
the  direct  control  of  the  average  business- 
man. 

We  hope,  and  we  expect,  that  in  196«  the 
American  economy  will  rise  to  record  heights 
of  achievement  We  also  hope,  and  we  ex- 
pect, that  In  1986  American  business  will  rise 
to  new  heights  of  public  service,  to  new  levels 
of  cooperation  with  Government  In  the  pub- 
lic interest,  so  that  we  may  meet  all  of  our 
goals  and  commitments,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 


HJt.  12040:  A  Meut  of  Protecting  Ub- 
oratory  Animals  From  Aroidable  Pain, 
Fear,  and  Stress,  Witlioat  Impeding 
Necessary  Research 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GILUGAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25.  1966 

Mr.  OrLLIQAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  Intrcxluced  H.R.  12040,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  humane  treatment  of 
research  animals. 

PVjr  some  time  now  evidence  has  been 
provided  the  Congress  by  doctors,  re- 
searchers, and  their  technicians  estab- 
lishing the  fact  that  animals  In  some 
research  laboratories  are  being  subjected 
to  unnecessary  sulTerlng,  pain,  fear,  and 
stress,  and  are  being  housed  and  cared 
for  in  appalling  and  atrocious  conditions. 
R«searchers   themselves   have   told   me. 


"Some  deplorable  conditions  have  existed 
up  to  now,  but  we  are  trying  to  improve.- 
That  statement  is  one  reason  why  i 
have  Introduced  H.R.  12040.  I  not  only 
want  to  protect  animals  in  our  research 
laboratories  from  such  deplorable  con- 
ditions, but  I  want  to  see  the  beneflts  to 
research  which  will  stem  from  leglsla- 
tion  designed  to  correct  these  deplor- 
able conditions.  As  a  civilized  nation 
we  carmot  sit  by  any  longer  and  allow  un- 
necessary suffering  to  be  inflicted  on  any 
living  being  when  we  have  the  power  to 
prevent  it.  Let  me  make  it  very  clear 
from  the  beginning,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bin 
is  in  no  way  an  antivlvisectionist  bill,  it 
will  not  impede  necessary  research  it  is 
not  an  antiscience  bill;  It  Is  an  anM- 
cruelty  bill. 

H.R.  12040  incorporates  seven  basic 
principles: 

First.  An  independent  Office  of  Labo- 
ratory Animal  Welfare  wUl  be  established 
not  only  to  formulate  and  administer  the 
regulatory  provisions  of  this  act  but  also 
to  work  constructively  to  improve  con- 
ditions in  laboratories  by  conducting 
studies,  disseminating  information,  pro- 
viding training  programs,  which  will  con- 
tribute to  the  most  productive  and  re- 
liable scientific  results  from  the  use  of 
research  animals  under  optimum  hu- 
mane conditions. 

Second.  The  best  care  will  be  provided 
for  all  laboratory  animals  In  comfortable 
uncramped  quarters  with  adequate  space 
and  facilities  for  normal  exercise  and 
food,  water,  sanitation,  ventilation 
temperature,  lighting,  and  handling  as 
Is  appropriate  and  normal  to  each  spe- 
cies. 

Third.  Pain  and  discomfort  will  be  re- 
duced to  the  utmost  minimum  by 
Issusmce  of  directives  requiring  the  use 
of  humane  techniques.  Painful  proce- 
dures will  be  allowed  only  when  abso- 
lutely necessary  as  a  means  of  directly 
achieving  the  alleviation  of  suffering,  the 
prolongation  of  life,  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  disease,  or  the  promotion  of 
national  safety,  and  only  when  there  is 
no  less  painful  way  to  accomplish  the 
purpose.  Interested  scientists  and  ani- 
mal welfare  organizations  will  be  con- 
sulted for  their  recommendations  in 
these  determinations  of  what  is  neces- 
sary and  what  Is  the  least  painful  way  of 
proceeding,  thus  bringing  the  best  minds 
in  the  country  to  bear  in  this  problem  of 
infliction  of  pain. 

Fourth.  The  number  of  animals  used 
for  research  will  be  reduced  by  pro- 
moting improvements  in  experimental 
design,  the  substitution  of  nonsentient 
materiids  or  less  sensitive  forms  of  life 
for  higher  forms,  the  elimination  of 
needless  duplication  of  experiments,  and 
the  elimlnatic«i  of  worthless  experi- 
ments. 

Fifth,  This  broad  coverage  will  be  ex- 
tended to  virtually  every  laboratory  in 
which  animals  are  used,  not  only  to  Gov- 
ernment laboratories  and  institutions 
receiving  Federal  funds  but  also  to  lab- 
oratories making  and  testing  products 
for  interstate  commerce  and  for  sale  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Sixth.  EMectlve  enforcement  measures 
will  be  maintained  including  eligibility 
requirements  for  individual  experlment- 
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ers.  special  rules  for  students,  certifica- 
tion of  laboratory  heads,  required  perti- 
nent records,  unannounced  inspections, 
and  penalties  for  noncompliance  includ- 
ing loss  of  Government  grants  and  funds, 
revocation  or  suspension  of  certificates 
or  loss  of  the  privilege  to  use  animals  in 
any  laboratory  covered  by  this  act. 

Seventh.  Recommendations  will  be 
sought  fi"om  interested  scientists  and 
animal  welfare  organizations,  thus  en- 
abling humanitarians  and  scientists  to 
participate  in  establishing  the  highest 
standards  of  humane  care  and  use  of  re- 
search animals. 

In  other  words,  Mi-.  Speaker.  H.R. 
12040  will  provide  protection  on  all  levels 
to  insure  that  laboratory  animals  are 
housed  and  cared  for  humanely  and 
spared  avoidable  pain,  fear,  and  stress, 
but  it  will  accomplish  tliis  without  im- 
peding necessary  research.  Just  as  safe- 
guards ai"e  woven  into  the  bill  to  protect 
the  animals,  so  are  safeguards  woven  into 
the  bill  to  protect  valid  research. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  12040  is  the  com- 
panion bill  to  that  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentatives Paul  Rogers  of  Florida; 
Leo  O'Brien,  of  New  York;  William 
Springer,  of  Illinois;  Oliva  Huot,  of  New 
Hampshire;  William  Randall,  of  Mis- 
souri; Claude  Pepper,  of  Florida;  and 
Senators  Thomas  McIntyre,  of  New 
Hampshire;  and  Birch  Bayh,  of  Indiana. 
The  bill  that  we  have  Introduced  is  sup- 
ported by  the  two  largest  national 
humane  societies  of  the  humane  move- 
ment. The  Humane  Society  of  the  United 
States  and  the  American  Humane  As- 
sociation. Thus,  this  legislation  has 
strong  congressional  support  and  the 
strongest  support  of  humanitEirians 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  it  will  receive  early 
passage. 


Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Birthday 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25.  1966 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
was  the  84th  birthday  anniversary  of  the 
late  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt — one  of 
the  greatest  Presidents  of  all  time.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  paying 
special  tribute  to  this  truly  outstanding 
humanitarian  and  distinguished  world 
leader. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  call  to  your  attention  a 
portion  of  page  809  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  30.  1948.  The  letter 
published  therein  and  reproduced  below 
was  written  by  the  late  Fleetwood  Rich- 
ards, Sr.,  of  Lockhart,  Tex.,  whose  son, 
Fleetwood  Richards.  Jr.,  now  serves  as 
ffly  administrative  assistant  in  Austin. 
Senator  Richards  was  one  of  the  greatest 
honest-to-goodness  humanitarian  lead- 
ers who  ever  lived.  He  knew  human  na- 
ture better  than  any  man  I  have  known. 


Few  men  have  been  more  loyal  to  the 
ideals  of  a  President  than  Mr.  Richards, 
Sr.,  was  to  President  Roosevelt.  His  let- 
ter to  his  lovely  wife  is  a  warm  and  touch- 
ing reflection  of  the  love  our  country  held 
for  President  Roosevelt.  Similarly,  the 
letter  written  to  the  then  Congressman 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  a  tribute  to  the 
love  and  affection  he  held  for  Mr.  John- 
son whose  cause  he  supported  from  the 
first  day.  He  recognized  then,  as  we  all 
do  now.  that  Mr.  Johnson,  a  close  friend 
and  supporter  of  President  Roosevelt, 
was  an  unusual  leader — a  warmhearted 
man  whose  star  was  ascending  and  who 
possessed  qualities  similar  to  those  of 
President  Roosevelt. 

The  letter  was  placed  in  the  Record 
18  years  ago  yesterday  by  the  Honorable 
LjTidon  B.  Johnson,  my  predecessor,  who 
now  serves  as  our  great  President. 

Both  the  letter  and  Mr.  Johnson's  re- 
marks, then  as  now.  are  fitting  memo- 
rials to  the  late  FD.R.  They  are  as 
follows : 

The  Late  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
day  in  1882  was  born  a  man  destined  to  guide 
ills  countxy  through  its  greatest  perils.  As 
FYanklin  Delano  Rooeevelt  loved  his  country- 
men, so  they  loved  him.  That  affection  of 
one  man  for  the  many — and  of  the  many  for 
one  man — bound  our  Nation  together  in  a 
unity  we  have  missed  since  he  left  us. 

The  altogether  {>ersonal  affection  so  many 
millions  of  UB  felt  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
brought  Into  poignant  focus  when  he  died. 
In  our  teeming  cities,  in  small  towns,  at 
crossroad  stores,  and  along  lonely  country 
trails,  eJmost  unbearable  grief  came  to  the 
people  of  America. 

To  those  shocking  words,  "Roosevelt  Is 
dead,"  men,  women,  and  children  reacted  as 
though  the  news  concerned  one  near  and 
dear  to  them.  Some  wept.  Some  were  swept 
by  black  despair.  Some  were  appalled  at  the 
unflllable  gap  left  in  the  world's  leadership. 

In  the  small  town  of  Lockhart,  Tex.,  In  my 
congressional  district,  one  who  loved  Roose- 
velt found  some  comfort  in  the  way  so  many 
of  us  find  it:  He  told  his  wife  what  was  In 
his  heart.  She  was  away  from  home,  and  he 
wrote  her.  I  lately  obtained  a  copy  of  that 
letter,  written  by  Fleetwood  Richards,  of 
Lockhart. 

Mr.  Richards  has  a  distinguished  record  of 
public  service  in  our  Texas  Legislature.  Be- 
cause his  letter  so  t)eautifully  expressed  the 
sorrow  so  many  of  us  felt  on  that  fateful 
day  In  1945,  and  expressed  it  in  language 
beyond  our  capacity,  I  have  presumed  wpon 
my  friendship  with  Mr.  Richards  to  offer  the 
letter  today  as  a  memorial  to  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt ; 

Lockhart,  Tex., 

April  13, 1945. 

My  Dearest  Gttssh;:  Roosevelt  la  dead. 
Sorrow  and  gloom  shrouds  the  town  of  Lock- 
hart and  its  people.  Business  and  people  are 
almost  at  a  standstill.  Oolf  has  not  been 
mentioned  In  almost  a  full  day.  The  report 
of  his  death  reached  me  in  tbe  Domino  Hall 
That  Is  where  Americanism  lingers  in  the 
rough.  There  is  where  it  is  most  typrtcal. 
There  is  where  Roosevelt  is  most  loved  and 
appreciated.  There  is  where  labor  relaxes 
and  recreates.  The  news  stopped  every  game. 
No  sounds  were  audible,  except  sighs.  The 
leader  of  their  hopes,  tbe  prince  of  their 
cause,  their  refuge,  had  gone.  Silently,  they 
went  away.  Tbey  walked  slower,  they  talked 
less,  and  they  thought  more.  It  was  the  sad- 
dest moment  in  all  American  life.  Their 
ship  was  without  a  rudder. 

In  his  going,  anxiety  reached  Its  greatest 
peak      I>et.ermlnatlon  did  not  seem  to  falter 


or  hesitate.  It  seemed  to  absorb  vengeance 
Hope  wRs  uncertain  It  must  wait  The  fu- 
ture must  build  and  sustain  It  World  peace 
took  a  body  blow  It  did  not  fall.  It  did  not 
take  the  count.  It  Is  disappointed,  and  that 
dl.'^appolntment  should  be.  and  must  be,  its 
inspiration  and  determination  to  -a-ork,  to 
sacrifice,  and  to  succeed.  It  Is  humanity's 
only   hope. 

In  a  weak  .Tnd  htimble  way  on  every  occa- 
sion, and  at  every  call.  I  have  tried  to  shotil- 
der  my  responsibility  to  him  and  the  cause 
tiiat  he  represents  Maybe  I  have  been  a 
sm:il!  part  of  a  great  undertaking  I  feel  so 
I  served  him  and  ill.';  cause,  and  the  people's 
c.iuse.  as  I  see  It.  with  an  apostle's  devotion, 
free  of  selfish  motive. 

I  say.  and  maybe  I  never  could  have  said  It 
before,  a  man  is  dead  that  I  never  doubted 
or  questioned.  Somehow,  I  followed  him  and 
his  leadership  with  a  faith  and  confidence 
free  of  every  doubt  He  gave  a  part  of  Ills 
life's  span  to  the  cause  of  liumanlty  and 
liberty.  In  it  all.  I  think  tliat  he  was  con- 
sclenttouE  To  the  downtrodden,  he  was  as 
faithful  as  Paul  was  to  Christ.  He  served 
and  saved  others.  "Himself  he  could  not 
save." 

I  never  committed  an  act  or  spoke  a  word 
that  made  his  road  longer  or  his  burden 
heavier.  I  never  added  weight  to  his  weak- 
ened body  or  his  troubled  mind.  I  tried  to 
give  him  strength  I  might  have  l)een,  and 
I  think  that  I  was,  a  little  more  diligent  and 
devoted  to  him.  and  the  purposes  and  ideals 
that  he  championed,  than  I  have  been  to  my- 
self and  my  own  soul.  In  It  all,  I  am  satisfied. 
Love, 

Fleetwooo. 


A  Questionnaire  From  Yoar  Con^etsman, 
Richard  L.  Ottinger,  25th  Dittrict,  New 
York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25,  1966 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
September  I  sent  my  congressional  news- 
letter to  approximately  160,000  postal 
patrons  in  the  25th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York.  I  included  in  that 
newsletter  a  questionnaire  on  what  I 
considered  to  be  the  major  international 
issues  at  that  time. 

The  response  to  this  questionnaire  was 
most  gratifying.  Nearly  15.000  recip- 
ients took  the  time  to  complete  the  ques- 
tionnaire and  return  it  to  my  ofl9ce  in 
Yonkers.  N.Y.  Many  took  the  addi- 
tional time  to  include  additional  com- 
ments and  a  high  proportion  sent  me 
thoughtful  letters  dealing  with  the  sub- 
jects covered  in  the  questionnaire. 

I  feel  the  results  of  this  questionnaire 
will  be  interesting  and  informative  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  I  offer  herewith  a  tabu- 
lation for  inclusion  in  the  Record  : 

A    QtTESTIONNAIRE    PROM    YOm    CONGXESSMAN. 

Richard  L.  Ottinger,  25th  District,  New 
York 

1.    \'TETNA*( 

Do  you  favor  a  policy  to: 

(a  I  Expand  war,  bomb  North  Vietnam 
cities  and  Red  China  sanctuaries  and  go  all- 
out  to  "win",  despite  dangers  of  Russian  and 
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tUd  Cblnese  InvolTement  and  threat  of  au- 
cltmr  wv:  34  percent. 

(b)  Continue  admlnUtratlon  policy  of  us- 
ing limited  military  force  necessary  to  stop 
Communist  advance  in  South  Vietnam  while 
maklnK  Initiatives  to  achieve  satisfactory  set- 
tlement through  negotiations  and  oCers  to 
economic  assistance:  61  percent. 

(c)  Stop  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  re- 
strict efforts  to  South  Vietnam  and  settle  now 
on  any  available  basis:  8  percent. 

(d)  Withdraw  U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam 
unilaterally:  0  percent. 

(e)  Other  (specify) :  11  percent. 

1.   OOKDnCAN    KKFtTBLIC 


Percent 

♦ 

Yes 

No 

Un- 
decided 

(a)  Do  roa  spprow  the  Prpsi- 

dent'i  action  lendlnt  U.d. 

out  crlor  conmltatlon  with 
0A8  or  Latin  AinbasMdon 
In    Internal    rerolatlon 
tbreateoBd  by  local  Com- 
nuinlsts? 

(b)  In  tature  flmilar  iltuatioos 

iboiild  wc — 
(1)  Rrly  aofely  on  Intrr- 
natiooal    organltationi 
■  fcniftber  Ultoact?. 
(ti)  Appeal    to    Intrrna- 
tlonaf  orfaoliaUons  and 
ioterwne  unilaterally  ir 
tbn  fail  to  aetr 

56 

15 

77 

38 

81 

18 

6 

4 
4 

(Ill)  InterTenr     unilat«r- 
illy  only  If  there  U  ei- 
temal  Communijt  In- 
TMioa  and  then  only  af- 
ter  oonsultallon    with 
International  organlza- 
UonsandalUei?  ...    . 

50 

45 

5 

S.    COMMUKXST    CHINA 

Do  you  favor  increasing  contacts  with  Com- 
mimlst  China  by : 


(a)  Hsvlnf  reportan  from  each 

side  vtalt  the  other? 

(b)  Trade  in  oonitratailc  loodsT 

(c)  Cultural  exchan^eT    

(<n  HavliiK  Pelplng  participate  to 

diaarmament  talksT 

(•)  Diplomatle  reeosnitlon  and 
admUoo  to  C.N.  even  If 
thU  maaoi  breaUnir  wltb 

Natlonalbt  China? 

DIplomatie  reeoanltlon  and 
admlMion  to  U.N.  If 
queatlon  of  Security 
Council  veto  and  sepamte 
•eat  Ibr  Natkmsltst  Chbia 
can  be  resolved? 


Pereent 


Yes 


No       Un- 
decided 


T>  ! 

"I 

go 


25 
46  I 
33 

34 


(0 


(O  No  Incrtased  relatlonihlp 
with  ConuDuntst  Cblna?. 


51 
iS 


41 

48 


4.  FOKEXOK  am 
I.  Do  you  favor  economic  and  technical  aid 


to: 


Percent 

Yes 

No 

Unde- 
cided 

(a)  Latin  American  countries 

Okronch  AUIaooe  tor 

(b)  "Neutral''^ coon tr1«ii.  such  at 

India'.. 

(e)  Countries  with  pf»-U.8. 

poUdMoniy. 

83 
56 

40 

42 

.1 

II.  Do  you  favor  revision  of  aid  policies: 


(a)  Adopting  Senator  Fulhrlght's 

suggestion  to  ep.d  all  bi- 
lateral aM  aji'l  give  only 
through  ititemational  or- 
ganizations?  

(b)  Restricting  economic  assist- 

ance tu  liit«niational  banks 
and  food  for  peart,  and 
I  technical  aid  to  expanded 
Peace  Corps-type  pro- 
grams?  

(c)  Giving  greater  emphasis  "to 

encouraging  U.S.  Invest- 
ment abroeid? 

(d)  Giving  tariff  and  other  trade 

preferences  to  underdevel- 
oped countries? 

(e)  Trading  In  noiistrategic  goods 

with  CommunUt  countries?. 
(0  Refusing  access  to  U.S.  ports 

to    countries    whose    ships 
I         call  at  Red  China  or  Cuba?. 


■X 


39 


52 


48 


42 


54 


42 


32 


43 


47 


20 

19 
16 

16 

S 


m.  Is     the     size     of     our     foreign     aid 
commitment: 


1 

(»)  Too  large? 

71 
18 
40 

14 
57 
38  1 

15 

(b)  Toosraall? 

28 

(C)  About  right? 

27 

5.    nWlTEB    NAnONS 

Do  you  favor : 

Percent 


Yes  I    No  I  Unde. 
I  cided 


Percent 


Yes 


(a)  Administration's   decision    to 

reactivate  UenemI  Assem- 
bly by  not  insisting  on  loss 
of  vot«  lor  failure  hy  a  ciem- 
ber  to  pay  p^aceiteeplng 
assessments?    .   4C 

(b)  Kipandiug   L'  S    reliance  on 

L..V.  even  it  we  risk  occa- 
sional adverse  vnfs?    56 

(C)  Repealing  tlv  roiiniilly  res- 
erviitlon  whirh  [lennlts  na- 
tions to  uni!»t«rally  with- 
draw raises  lr(>in  tlie  World 
Court?      37 

(d)  U.S.  suliscrlptlon  to  Declara- 

tion of  Human  Higiil.t.  tlie 
Genocide  Treaty,  lui-i  Hu- 
man Kishts  Cnnvinitions?..       71 

(e)  U..N.  ("hiirti'r  revision  to  pro- 

vide wclctued  votiiiB  wMcJi 
would  reduiw  influenrr  of 

small  ui!\  weak  ii.iU'iiis? |      49 

^f)  Wlthdruwing  from  the  t'.N. 
If  Communist  China  ta 
seated'     .      |      22 


No 


Unde- 
cided 


50 


35 


33 


34 


71 


10 

9 


3(1 
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Ukrainiaji  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or    CONNECnCDT 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVKS 

Tuesday,  January  25. 1966 

Mr.  rawiN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  life 
of  every  nation  celebration  of  ita  day  of 
independence  ia  a  Joyous  occasion.  How 
proud  and  happy  we  in  the  United  Statea 
are  to  commemorate  each  year  the  sign- 
ing of  our  Declaration  of  Independence. 


January  25,  1966 

But  how  sad  it  must  be  for  Ukrainians 
the  world  over  to  know  each  January  22 
their  day  of  independence,  that  in  their 
country  there  is  no  independence.  Yet 
January  22  is  for  them  a  proud  day.  in 
1918  after  2  Ms  centuries  of  foreign  rule, 
an  independent  Ukraine  was  proclaimed.' 
It  was  a  daring  act,  an  act  for  which  the 
Ukrainians  paid  dearly  in  the  ensuing  3 
years.  It  has  been  48  years  shice  that 
day  of  Ukrainian  independence  in  1918. 
During  those  years  nation  after  nation 
has  become  independent.  The  huge  colo- 
nial empires  are  gone — except  for  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Within  that  empire 
lies  the  Ukraine.  Some  day  this  great 
land  north  of  the  Black  Sea  may  again 
be  free,  may  again  celebrate  its  Inde- 
pendence day  In  freedom.  We  can  do  no 
less  than  work  toward  that  end. 


Excerpts  From  RemaHu  of  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  at  Kenotlia, 
WU. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25. 1966 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Stewart  L. 
Udall,  our  country's  determined  and 
forceful  fighter  against  pollution  and  the 
desecration  of  our  country's  great  nat- 
ural resources,  harnessed  a  startling  col- 
lection of  facts  to  an  engaging  style  of 
presentation  on  November  8,  1965.  in  a 
speech  before  nearly  1,000  people  In  Wis- 
consin's First  District.  He  spoke  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  give  in  my  honor  in 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  at  the  Eagles  Club. 

Secretary  Udall  is  catching  the  ear  of 
America  in  telling  the  Nation  what  it 
needs  to  preserve  its  resources,  its 
beauty,  and  the  inspiring  qualities  of  the 
country.  It  is  gratifying  to  have  a  man 
of  such  great  drive  and  high  intelliionce 
guiding  this  Nation's  program  of  conser- 
vation in  these  immediate  critical  times. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  enjoy  shar- 
ing a  portion  of  his  excellent  presenta- 
tion: 

This  year  of  1965  has  been,  In  my  Judg- 
ment, a  year  of  Incredible  climax  In  terms  of 
the  accompllshmentfi.  It  Involved  the  team- 
work of  a  President  of  the  United  St*t«s  and 
a  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

If  you  will  look  at  it  for  a  moment,  this 
great  high  tide  that  washed  ashore  this  year 
as  a  result  of  Democratic  leadership  In  the 
Congress  and  In  the  White  House  has  re- 
solved most  of  the  great  issue*  that  bAv* 
been  before  the  Amerioui  people  In  thli 
whole  postwar  period  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  It  was  Harry  Tnunan  himself,  two 
decades  ago,  who  first  talked  about  or 
sketched  in  what  we  noiw  call  medicare. 
Who  said  there  was  a  need  to  change  our  im- 
migration laws  and  make  them  more  equltt- 
ble  and  more  Democratic?  Who  talked 
about  aid  to  education,  and  the  need  for  cItU 
right*  In  this  country?  The  American  Con- 
gress.   And  yet.  a«  we  talked  and  argued  1b 
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ibe  Congress.  In  the  country  these  Issues 
»ere  the  battleground  politically. 

Today,  the  89th  Congress  has  done  some- 
thing about  these  things.  And,  I  think  that 
jou  can  look  back  with  great  satisfaction  In 
the  fact  that  your  Congressman  was  one  of 
those  who  made  these  great  programs  pos- 
jjhie — that  you  had  people  In  the  Congress 
and  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  rep- 
resenting you.  They  participated  vigorously 
»nd  actively  In  providing  the  leadership  to 
make  these  programs  move  forward. 

And  so,  the  question  that  we're  con- 
fronted with,  since  it  Is  this  type  of  leader- 
ship that  made  the  difference  this  year.  Is 
whether  we  can,  as  a  party,  move  on  from 
here,  or  are  we  going  to  rest  on  these  laurels? 
I  say  it  Is  contrary  to  our  tradition  to  ever 
{eel  that  the  American  people  have  achieved 
though,  or  have  done  enough  In  terms  of 
achieving  that  measure  of  excellence  which 
ihould  be  expected  of  the  greatest  democracy 
of  the  world. 

Six  years  ago  there  were  two  deeply  Im- 
bedded traditions  of  American  politics  that, 
tn  my  Judgment,  did  more  to  diminish  and 
limit  the  meaning  of  democracy  In  this 
country  than  almost  anjrtblng  else  that  af- 
fected our  national  political  life.  The  first 
ires  a  tradition  that  no  Catholic  could  be 
President  of  this  country.  The  second,  a 
tr&dltlon  of  nearly  a  hundred  years'  dura- 
tion, was  that  no  one  from  the  southern  tier 
of  States  could  be  President.  This  was  far 
from  the  American  political  folkways.  It 
has  been  proven  that  these  truisms  of  Amer- 
ican political  life  were  wrong,  that  American 
democracy  was  a  larger  and  more  expansive 
thing  than  this.  Therefore,  we  nominated 
two  men  in  the  year  of  1960— one  a  Catholic, 
and  the  other  a  f>erson  from  the  southern  tier 
of  our  country.  These  two  men,  by  a  tragic 
accident  of  history,  by  a  combination  of 
teamwork  between  them,  have  exploded  these 
two  myths  of  American  politics.  I  would 
limply  say  to  you  that  I  think  as  a  result 
of  this  and  the  Democratic  Ideas  In  our 
country,  that  the  American  people  are 
stronger  and  that  our  political  system  is 
stronger.  I  think  this  Is  something  in  which 
we  should  take  a  very  special  pride  at  this 
time. 

But,  let  me  speak  for  a  few  minutes  about 
what  I  said  are  to  be  new  issues  in  which 
our  party  will  provide  leadership.  Having 
resolved  many  of  these  basic  questions  about 
our  economy,  about  our  social  life  and  our 
political  life,  where  do  we  go  from  here? 
There  may  be  those  In  this  country  today 
who  think  that  we  are  doing  so  well  that  we 
have  moved  up  on  a  new  plateau  and  we 
should  complacently  be  satisfied  with  what 
we  have.  ..And,  in  truth,  there  is  much 
to  be  satisfied  about.  I  suppose  this 
1*  the  danger,  because  in  terms  of  whether 
Tou  measure  it  by  a  standard  of  Uv- 
Ing  or  gross  national  production,  or  the 
wages  of  workers,  or  the  comforts  and  lux- 
uries available,  or  the  mobility  of  American 
people,  or  our  military  power,  or  the  perform- 
uice  of  our  economic  system,  we  are  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  country  in  the 
Matory  of  the  world,  no  question  about  It. 
But  the  question  is.  Is  this  enough? 

This  iB  a  rich  society,  but  is  it  a  Great 
Society?  What  will  people  say  if  we  were  to 
Mttle  this  as  an  American  performance  at 
tlUa  point?  Would  the  historians  say  that 
**  were  a  great  civilization,  that  we  left  an 
nsmple  for  other  generations  to  come  that 
*M  imitated,  or  must  we  go  ahead  and  re- 
build our  cities  and  make  them  cities  of 
which  we  can  be  proud?  I  am  afraid  this  Is 
not  true  in  the  main  of  America  today. 

J**^  we  do  great  new  things,  the  type  of 
'filngs  Senator  Oatlord  Nxlsok  talks  about, 
Jftschet  about  and  acts  for,  and  Representa- 
"»e  Ltnn  Stauattm,  too.  In  conservation,  In 


terms  of  achieving  an  America  that  contains 
the  very  best  in  terms  of  resources  and  out 
of  doors,  are  we  going  to  go  ahead  and  build 
our  educational  system  into  something  that 
is  not  Just  good,  but  truly  great? 

Are  we  going  to  do  as  your  Congressman 
suggests — see  to  it  that  the  American 
gfranary  la  a  granary  for  the  hungry  people 
of  the  world  and  to  let  our  affluence  and 
wealth  ripple  out  Into  other  parts  of  the 
world  and  help  these  people  lift  themselves 
up,  as  they  must.  If  we  are  to  have  a  stable 
world.  These  are  only  some  of  the  Issues 
that  we're  confronted  with  today.  And  I 
could  discuss  this  at  length  because  Its  the 
thing  that  I  preach  about  week  in  and  week 
out.  1  am  talking  about  some  of  the  con- 
servation objectives  that  we  think  are  so 
vital  If  our  country  Is  to  preserve  some  of 
these  essential  things  that  add  an  Indispens- 
able element  to  American  life.  Basically,  we 
have  been  a  people  that  loved  and  treasured 
the  things  of  the  land — you  people  In  this 
part  of  the  world,  particularly. 

I  attended  a  water  pollution  conference  In 
Detroit  only  last  Saturday,  called  by  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  with  an  Indication  that 
they  are  going  to  crusade  on  this  subject,  and 
Senator  Nklson  and  I  were  discussing  this  on 
the  plane,  coming  In  today,  because  every 
American  who  Is  concerned  about  leaving  a 
legacy  to  bis  children  that  is  at  least  as  good 
or  better  than  he  Inherited,  knows  that  one 
of  the  great  tasks  that  we  are  confronted 
with  In  this  country  is  the  task  of  pollution, 
of  contamination  of  air  and  water,  and  of  our 
whole  environment.  This  Is  an  area  of  great 
failure.  We  must  face  this  as  a  fact.  Tou 
only  have  to  look  at  your  own  Great  Lakes 
as  a  threat,  particularly  Lake  Erie.  I  know 
that  Lake  Michigan  Is  not  Lake  EIrle,  but  It 
is  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  nature,  and 
that  should  be  a  sufflcient  warning  to  you. 

As  recently  as  8  years  ago,  just  with  one 
variety  of  commercial  fish  in  Lake  Erie,  there 
was  harvested  by  commercial  fishermen,  fish- 
ery products  worth  over  $lVi  million.  Last 
year  the  value  was  $120.  That  is  a  lake  that 
is  seriously  threatened.  Its  very  vitality  and 
life  Is  In  danger  today.  Of  course,  this  Is 
repeated  all  across  the  land.  There  came 
to  my  desk  only  last  week  a  brochure  of  a 
newly  formed  organization  in  one  of  the 
most  superb  settings  of  the  United  States. 
It  calls  Itself  the  League  to  Save  Lake  Tahoe. 
and  if  any  of  you  have  ever  seen  Lake 
Tahoe,  you  know  of  the  great  beauty  that 
is  there.  Yet,  It  is  threatened,  too.  This 
is  a  story  that  I  can  tell  over  and  over 
again. 

So,  whether  we  talk  about  saving  some  of 
our  remaining  superb  seashore  arca.s  or  lake- 
shore  areas,  such  as  your  Apostle  Islands, 
as  Senator  Nelson  and  Congressman  Stal- 
BAUM  have  proposed;  whether  we  talk  about 
adding  to  our  National  Park  Systems  or  sav- 
ing forests,  wildlife  areas  nearby  for  people 
to  enjoy;  whether  we  talk  about  our  fisher- 
ies or  preserving  our  wildlife  or  saving  the 
best  of  our  wild  rivers  as  trout  streams  and 
outdoor  areas  for  people  to  enjoy,  we're  talk- 
ing about  your  tomorrow.  TTiere's  a  big  job 
to  do. 

I  read  a  story  to  my  young  boys  a  few 
months  ago.  It  was  a  best  seller  a  couple 
years  ago,  and  if  some  of  you  haven't  read 
it,  get  It  and  read  It  to  your  children.  The 
story  is  about  a  man  now  late  In  life,  and 
his  boyhood  in  southern  Wisconsin  and 
northern  Illinois,  60  years  ago.  It's  a  story 
about  a  young  boy  and  his  pet  raccoon.  You 
only  have  to  read  It  to  realize  what  we  have 
eliminated,  and  what  we  are  lacking  in  our 
life  today,  in  terms  of  the  relationship  of 
people  and  thler  envlroiunent.  I  also  read 
something  the  other  day  that  one  of  your 
people  from  this  part  of  the  United  States 
wrote.    He  Is  Eric  Sevareld,  one  of  the  most 


eloquent  spokesmen  today.  Let  me  read  you 
this,  because  he  wrote  it  after  he  went  out 
on  a  duck  hunt  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area 
a  few  months  ago: 

"We  spend  our  frenzied  lives,  most  of  us, 
feeling  east  or  west  of  Eden,  but  never  in  it. 
Its  Identity  depends  upon  our  particular 
obsession  and  concern,  and  mine  Increasingly 
with  the  years,  is  for  the  lands  and  waters 
of  America.  They  are  wasted  in  soli  by 
crowding  and  greed  and  heedless  habits  until 
one  despairs  of  one's  children's  inheritance. 
It  is  the  spreading  of  concrete  over  the 
land  •  •  •  greedy  commercialization  of  moun- 
tain valleys,  the  poisoning  of  rivers  by  cities, 
sewage,  and  industrial  wastes,  their  sicken- 
ing scourging  of  the  American  land.  If  all 
this  is  not  checked  and  regelated  as  severely 
as  hunting  and  fishing  are  limited  now,  our 
grandchUdren  will  read  about  an  America 
where  the  geese  once  filled  the  sky  over 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  where  the  great  buffalo 
herds  roamed,  but  they  will  never  see  It." 
This  is  his  indictment  of  the  present  time. 

So,  there  is  a  great  work  to  be  done;  there 
are  areas  of  failure  where  we  must  move  In 
with  new  successes  In  the  conservation  field. 
I  can  talk  to  you  about  so  many  of  these 
areas,  about  the  need  to  do  something  about 
preserving  the  history  of  this  country. 

We're  talking  about  preserving  trails  all 
over  the  land,  perhaps  some  of  them  that 
would  follow  the  early  pioneering  trails — 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail,  the  Oregon 
Trail — the  trails  that  richly  lead  Into  thla 
country,  so  that  young  men  and  women  on 
foot,  on  horseback,  on  bicycle,  could  move 
through  the  land.  This  Is  the  concept  em- 
bodied In  me,  and  I  say  it's  a  proposal  that 
we're  going  to  view  tomorrow. 

I  think  that  I  sense  In  the  American 
people,  in  this  part  of  the  land  particularly, 
an  unwillingness  to  settle  for  mere  material 
accomplishments,  however  Important  they 
are  to  us.  I  think  there  Is  a  yearning  in  the 
American  people  for  true  greatness.  •  •  • 


Recognition  of  Bramidi  Long  Overdue 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1966 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Li- 
brary to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Con- 
stantino Brumidi.  for  placement  in  the 
U.S.  Capitol.  Many  of  our  colleagues 
have  Introduced  similar  legislation. 

Evidence  of  Brumldi's  genius  is  found 
evei-y where  in  the  Capitol.  Thousands 
of  visitors  from  every  State  of  the  Union 
and  many  overseas  countries  have  viewed 
with  admiration  his  artistic  achieve- 
ments. 

Brumldl  began  his  work  In  the  Capitol 
In  1855  and  for  25  years  worked  devotedly 
with  all  his  strength  and  talent.  HU 
stirring  murals,  his  colorful  and  expert- 
ly executed  paintings,  bronze  stair  rails, 
and  bold  and  moving  frescoes  can  be 
found  m  the  corridors.  In  the  committee 
rooms,  and  in  the  rotunda.  While  try- 
ing to  finish  the  frieze  in  the  rotunda. 
Brumidi  died  tragically  as  a  result  of  a 
fall  at  the  age  of  75.    He  lay  burled  in 
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an  unmarked  grave  in  Olenwood  Ceme- 
tery for  more  than  50  years.  Then.  In 
the  1930'8,  Mrs.  Mjnrtle  Cheney  Murdock, 
wife  of  our  former  colleague,  Congress- 
man Murdock,  of  Arizona,  took  a  great 
interest  in  Brumidl  and  began  gathering 
infonnatlon  about  him.  It  was  largely 
through  her  efforts  that  a  bronze  marker 
was  finally  provided  In  1950  by  the  Con- 
gress for  the  Brumidi  grave.  No  other 
tangible  recognition  of  this  great  artist's 
contributions  can  be  found  In  Washing- 
ton today. 

It  is  entirely  fitting  and  appropriate 
for  the  Congress  to  demonstrate  our  Na- 
tion's gratitude  to  this  great  man  who 
took  such  pride  in  his  adopted  country 
that  he  signed  all  his  works  simply.  "C. 
Brumidl.  Artist,  Citizen  of  the  United 
States." 


S«a  RMMrck  RacciTes  More  Recornitioii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  rLORiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  RJEPRE8BNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25, 1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  field  of  ocean  exploration,  or  the 
probe  of  the  earth's  "wet  space."  Is  re- 
ceiving more  suid  more  recognition. 
The  oceanographic  pursuits  of  the  United 
States  are  becoming  a  matter  of  concern 
to  not  only  scientists,  but  those  in  Gov- 
ernment circles  as  well. 

Recently  one  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Congressman  Joseph  Karth.  of 
Minnesota,  addressed  the  National  Space 
Club  on  the  benefits  of  sea  research,  and 
how  they  compare  to  the  econMnlc  as- 
pects of  outer  space. 

Congressman  Kaith.  a  member  of  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  as  well  as  the  House  Science 
and  Astnaiautlcs  Committee,  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  bring  to  the  Congress  a  unique 
blend  of  experience.  He  has  knowledge 
of  uses  of  outer  space,  as  well  as  the  seas, 
or  inner  space. 

I  ask  that  Congressman  Karth 's  ad- 
dress of  January  18  before  the  National 
Space  Club  be  included  In  its  entirety  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

PoTBcriAL  or  Oceanography 

PcrhApa  I  tbould  begin  with  a  personal 
not«  on  wby  I  am  talking  about  oceanog- 
raphy at  a  8p«c«  Olub  luncheon. 

L««t  aiunmer  I  b«canie  a  member  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  PlaherlM  Committee. 
Later.  In  the  faU.  I  went  on  the  Oceanog- 
raphy Subcoounlttee  because  I  think  It  deals 
with  an  extremely  Important  area,  and  be- 
cause oceanography  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
relatad  to  space. 

I  should  be  quick  to  point  out  that  I  am 
no  expert  on  oceanography.  But  I  have  been 
digging  Into  It  and  want  to  outline  some  of 
my  preliminary  thinking,  particularly  be- 
c*us«  we're  at  a  critical  stage  on  deciding 
how  to  proceed  with  oceanography  develop- 
ment. 

On*  of  the  earlleet  congressional  oceanog- 
rmptay  experts  Is  here  In  the  audience  today. 
Prom  March  to  June  1809  Chairman  Mnxxi 
(OongrnHiiisn  Qxosct  i^mwf^  California) 
bMdwl  *  vwelal  subcommittee  which  re- 
viewed "Oneencyptiy  in  the  United  states." 
■e  kee  consistently  advocated  a  stronger  na- 


tional program  and  a  more  sensible  organl- 
aatlonal  approach.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  things  I  think  it  only  fair  that 
I  recognize  you  as  the  real  congressional 
father  of  oceanography. 

A  moment  ago  I  mentioned  the  relation- 
ship between  oceiinography  unci  space  activi- 
ties. For  a  few  minutes  I  intend  to  outline, 
what  seems  to  me.  some  of  the  important 
points  about  this  relationship. 

One  important  contribution  of  aerosp.ice 
technology  has  been  general  acceptance  of 
the  "total  systems  approach.'  A  closely  con- 
nected idea  Is  the  growing  awareness  that 
we  need  to  view  our  world  environment  as  a 
whole.  And  I  have  a  hunch  that  in  relro- 
spect,  historians  will  consider  this  concept 
as  one  of  the  truly  significant  ideas  of  our 
century. 

As  pan  of  our  environment,  the  sea  Is  not 
•independent"— it  Is  greatly  nffected  by  out- 
side forces  the  rotation  of  the  earth  and  the 
movements  of  the  sun  and  moon  result  In 
events  we  ail  can  observe  every  time  we  go 
to  the  beach.  Lees  apparent  are  the  effects 
of  the  direct  Income  and  outgo  of  radiant 
solar  energy  and  the  vital  interchange  be- 
tween sea  ajid  atmosphere  and  land 

This  suggests  that,  as  in  the  broad  field 
of  space,  hardly  any  aspect  of  the  sea  is 
capable  of  adequate  analysis  without  coor- 
dination of  all  the  fundamental  natural 
sciences  and  engineering  In  this  sense,  as 
with  the  study  of  space,  oceanography  is  not 
a  science  in  Itself  Rather,  it  is  a  combina- 
tion of  varlotis  sciences  and  fields  of  engi- 
neering to  study  the  sea  m  all  its  aspects — 
Including  the  complex  Interrelatlonshlpe 
with  our  total  environment. 

An  approach  of  this  kind  leads  directly 
to  what  a  number  of  people  are  suggesting  as 
specific  correlation  between  space  "know- 
how"  and  the  problems  bemg  faced  in 
oceanography.  I'll  just  mention  a  few  major 
areas:  di  Reliability  and  efficiency  require- 
ments. (2i  systems  management  experience, 
(3)  structures  and  materlaJs,  (4)  operating 
In  a  hostile  environment  outside  the  atmoe- 
phere.  (5)  instrumentation  and  sensors — 
especially  In  standardizing.  i6)  computer, 
guidance  and  power  systems,  and  finally  (7) 
vehicle  design  and  construction. 

But  I'm  Just  summarizing  when  I  talk 
about  specific  areas  such  as  these.  Most 
certainly.  I'm  not  telUng  you  anything  that 
Is  startling.  Many  aerospace  firms  have 
already  grasped  the  point      For  example: 

(1»  North  American  Aviation  has  a  new 
ocean  systems  facility  which  will  draw 
heavily  on  the  firm's  space  effort.  It's  no 
accident  that  it  Is  located  in  their  space  and 
Information  systems  division. 

(2)  Lockheed  has  established  a  marine 
laboratory. 

(3)  Nortronics  is  working  on  the  Navy's 
deep  submergence  systems  project 

|4)  The  underseas  division  of  Westing- 
house  Is  now  building  a  new  research  and 
test  facility 

And  (5)  General  Dynamics'  Electric  Boat 
Division  has  been  in  the  field  for  a  long  tUne. 

Incidentally,  I  understand  that  some  peo- 
ple have  become  somewhat  disenchanted  be- 
cause certain  corporate  Investments  of  the 
early  1960's  haven't  started  to  pay  off  yet. 
My  advice  Is  this:  Stick  around  for  a  while. 
Small  opportunities  are  often  the  beginning 
of  great  enterprises. 

Just  this  month,  there  have  been  two  solid 
Indications  that  space  and  oceanography  are 
more  than  "kissing  cousins": 

( 1 )  The  Naval  Oceanographic  Office  has 
undertaken  the  coordination  of  all  Investiga- 
tions about  possible  applicaUons  of  manned 
earth  orbital  operations  in  the  field  of  ocean- 
ography. I  Intend  to  suggest  that  their  In- 
terest be  expanded  formally  to  Include  un- 
manned operations  as  well. 

(2)  A  symposium  was  held  here  In  Wash- 
ington last  week  on  '  Mans  Extension  Into 
the  Sea."  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  Its 
coeponsors  Included  not  only  such  expected 


organizations  as  the  Marine  Technology  So- 
ciety— but  the  AIAA  as  well. 

Having.  I  believe,  established  why  I'm  not 
out  In  left  field  by  ttUklng  oceanography  to 
a  space  group,  I'd  now  like  to  turn  to  why 
the  subject  is  so  Important. 

For  most  of  human  history  we  have  con- 
sidered the  oceans  as  little  more  than  htuit- 
Ing  grounds  for  fishermen  and  highways  for 
ships.  Of  course,  the  shores  have  always  pro- 
vided recreation — and  recently  there  has  been 
the  added  pleasure  of  "bikini  watching." 

But  for  the  future  I  strongly  believe  that 
we  can  expect  a  greatly  expanded  "ocean 
consciousness"  as  man  turns  to  the  sea  with 
new  eyes  and  new  Ideas.  I  see  this  as  part  at 
a  broad  scientific  advance  which  may  lead 
to  profound  changes  In  life  as  we  now  know- 
It  on  this  planet.  In  effect,  we  are  taking 
the  first,  awkward  steps  to  eventually  con- 
trolling our  environment — rather  than  let- 
ting It  dominate  us. 

More  specifically,  as  far  as  the  sea  is  con- 
oerned.  there  Is  a  growing  consensus  that: 

( 1 )  'We  will  be  able  to  obtain  economically 
much  of  the  world's  fresh  water  needs  from 
sea  water  within  the  next  10  years  or  so. 

(2 1  We  will  be  able  to  harness  tides  as 
a  source  of  fKJwer. 

(3)  Ways  can  be  found  to  help  control  the 
world's  climate  by  controlling  or  using  ocean 
currents. 

(4)  The  oceans  and,  of  course,  the  seabed 
and  subsoil  of  the  ocean  basins  are  a  vast 
potential  source  of  many  metals  which  are 
rapidly  becoming  In  short  supply. 

(5)  We  can  look  to  the  oceans  to  solve 
some  of  the  world's  food  problems  as 
we  learn  to  "farm"  instead  of  Just  hunt. 
While  more  than  70  percent  of  the  earth's 
surface  Is  covered  by  water,  not  more  than 
1  percent  of  Its  total  food  supplies  are  de- 
rived from  It. 

I  would  like  to  dwell  on  this  point  for  a 
moment.  Recently,  Dr.  Lawrence  Gould,  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Antarctic  program  during 
the  latest  IGY  reported.  "These  Antarctic 
waters  are  so  protein  rich  that  it  Is  generally 
agreed  among  scientists  that  acre  for  acre 
they  are  potentially  richer  food  sources  than 
any  other  equivalent  areas  of  our  planet  •  •  • 
clearly  here  Is  an  enormous,  potentially  rich 
food  supply  for  an  Increasingly  hungry 
planet." 

I  don't  think  Dr.  Gould's  comment  can  be 
lightly  dismissed.  Our  planet's  food  prob- 
lem Is  acute,  and  despite  the  superb  per- 
formance of  the  American  farmer,  he  can't 
solve  It  all  by  himself.  Even  If  all  of  our 
surplus  food  were  somehow  provided  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  wouldn't  be  nearly 
enough.  In  fact,  some  experts  tell  us  that 
In  10  years,  U.S.  citizens  will  consume  every 
ounce  the  Ingenious  American  farmer  can 
produce. 

Comments  are  being  made  widely  "that 
there  have  always  been  hungry  people  and 
famine  Is  part  of  the  history  of  man."  But 
what  these  p)eople  miss  Is  a  growing  deter- 
mination to  attack  and  defeat  one  of  man- 
kind's most  ancient  enemies.  The  potential 
benefits  of  oceanography  will  clearly  be  pow- 
erful weapons  In  this  attack. 

While  there  seems  to  be  relatively  little 
controversy  about  the  potential  benefits  of 
work  in  oceanography,  how  to  go  about  real- 
izing these  benefits  has  been  a  cause  of  con- 
tinuing debate  for  several  years.  The 
reasons  for  this  debate  are  as  complex  u 
Oovernment  ItaeU,  but  I'll  take  a  crack  at 
them. 

One  reason  seems  to  be  that  the  focus  of 
our  attention  In  oceanography  has  under- 
gone radical  changes  during  the  past  decade. 
Yesterday,  we  were  Interested  in  It  as  a 
science.  Today,  we  are  thinking  more  about 
man  working  and  living  on  and  In  the  ocean- 
We  are  thinking  about  the  engineering  and 
technological  problems  connected  with  har- 
vesting the  resources  of  the  sea.  This  kind 
of  transition  from  science  to  use  Is  never 
made  easily — but  it  must  be  made. 
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Another  reason  for  the  extensive  debate 
l«  rooted  In  the  fact  that  several  administra- 
tions and  the  Congress  have  bad  differing 
points  of  view  on  how  the  Nation's  effort  in 
oeeanographv  should  be  organized. 

No  small  factor  In  this  debate  has  been 
congressional  concern,  that  22  agencies  (by 
one  count)  are  Involved  with  oceanography. 
I  can't  find  any  record  of  It,  but  I'd  be  will- 
ing to  bet  that  even  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Porce  have  an  oceanography  office  tucked 
»way  somewhere — just  in  case. 

The  activities  of  these  22  agencies  are 
brought  together  by  the  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Oceanography  which  Is  under  the 
Wderal  Council  for  Science  and  Technology. 
Basically,  administration  witnesses  before 
the  Congress  have  said  this  arrangement  Is 
satisfactory.  The  Congress  has  not  agreed 
with  them.  Over  the  past  several  years  It 
has  considered  these  alternatives: 

(1)  Beefing  up  the  present  coordination 
setup. 

(2)  Establishing  a  new  Independent 
agency — I  might  add  it  has  been  referred  to 
M  a  "wet-NASA." 

i3)  Establishing  a  National  Oceanographic 
Council  headed  by  the  Vice  President — It 
would  be  much  like  the  present  Space  Coim- 
cll. 

And  (4)  Establishing  a  national  commis- 
sion to  study  and  recommend  an  overall  plan 
for  an  adequate  national  program. 

Of  these  various  approaches,  only  the  first, 
In  the  p>ast,  has  been  acceptable  to  adminis- 
tration witnesses.  However,  during  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress,  both  the  House  and 
Senate  ptassed  a  bill  based  on  other  ap- 
proaches. 

(1)  The  Senate  bill,  S.  944,  proposed  a 
Council  at  a  higher  level  than  the  present 
Interagency  Committee  on  Oceanography. 
The  Council  would  be  headed  by  the  "Vice 
President.  A  study  commission  also  is  pro- 
vided for  to  recommend  plans  to  the  Coun- 
cil for  Implementation. 

(2)  The  House  version  omits  the  National 
Oceanographic  Council,  and  anticipates  that 
the  President  would  use  existing  mechanisms 
In  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  and 
the  Federal  Council  to  Implement  these  pro- 
posals. It  also  establishes  a  self-llquldatlng 
Commission  which  would  recommend  plans 
for  a  program  to   the  President. 

Actually,  I  believe  both  bills  agree  on  far 
more  points  than  they  differ. 

Both  broadly  define  "oceanography"  and 
"marine  science."  This  Is  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  our  understanding  of  the  scope  of 
the  national  effort. 

Both  set  forth  a  declaration  of  national 
policy  and  piurpose  so  badly  needed  to  give 
direction  and  stability. 

Both  provide  for  a  representative,  self- 
llquldatlng  study  commission. 


Both  call  for  annual  Executive  reports  and 
the  development  of  long-range  annual  plans 
and  budgets. 

Both  provide  funds  for  Independent,  gov- 
emmentwlde  central  planning. 

Importantly,  both  bills  emphasize  the  need 
for  political  action  now.  They  differ  only 
In  the  degree  of  required  action  and  the  level 
at  which  this  action  and  leadership  should 
be  exercised.  In  proposing  the  Cabinet-level 
Council,  with  Its  own  staff,  the  Senate  bill 
tends  to  go  much  further  than  the  House. 
The  House  prefers  Its  version  because  we 
believe  the  legislation  has  a  better  chance 
of  being  approved  by  the  administration. 

In  any  event,  It  Is  my  opinion  that  recent 
discussion  and  action  In  the  Congress  has 
gone  a  long  way  toward  focusing  attention 
on  two  very  Important  points: 

(1)  Oceanography  is  not  getting  satisfac- 
tory attention  within  the  administration 
under  existing  organizational  arrangements. 
What  seems  to  be  needed  as  much  as  any- 
thing Is  to  get  oceanography  out  Into  the 
open  in  a  more  conspicuous  position. 

There  Is  a  distinct  feeling  virlthln  the  Con- 
gress that  the  ICO — Interagency  Committee 
on  Oceanography — Is  buried  too  far  down 
In  the  Government  hierarchy.  On  this  point, 
you  don't  need  to  be  connected  with  space 
to  know  that  Jim  Webb  heads  NASA — but 
I  would  guess  that  a  relatively  few  would 
know  who  Is  the  Chairman  of  the  ICO. 

The  existing  organization  gives  rise  for  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  the  Congress  as  to  wheth- 
er there  Is  a  national  program.  I  mean  this 
In  the  sense  of  whether  It  Is  screened  and 
adopted  to  fit  a  set  of  national  priorities  In 
contrast  to  It  being  a  simple  addition  of 
priorities  arising  from  23  different  agencies. 

( 2 )  A  second  major  concern  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  Is  that  oceanography  Is  not  re- 
ceiving an  adequate  allocation  of  resotrrces. 
Aside  from  the  Navy  antisubmarine  warfare 
effort  In  fiscal  year  1966.  oiu:  oceanographic 
budget  totaled  about  9140  million.  Perhaps 
It's  not  a  valid  comparison  to  make,  but  this 
past  week,  Sears  Roebuck  announced  that  It 
would  s(>end  $200  million  on  store  expansion 
during  1966. 

In  a  nutshell,  an  investment  of  $140  mil- 
lion for  oceanography  does  not  seem  to  be 
consistent  with  out  present  capability  and 
the  potential  benefits.  The  present  rate  of 
growth  of  the  composite  budget  Is  about  8  to 
15  percent  per  year.  I  won't  presume  to  say 
what  It  ought  to  be — because  I  think  this  Is 
the  kind  of  question  that  we  In  the  Congress 
would  like  to  have  considered  by  either  a 
cotmcU  or  a  commission.  I  will  say,  however, 
that  I  do  think  such  a  rate  of  growth  Is  not 
fast  enough. 

In  making  this  Judgment.  I  am  not  un- 
aware that  there  Is  danger  in  building  up  too 
rapidly.     Professional  oceanographers  have, 


In  fact,  expressed  their  fears  of  swift  prolif- 
eration— beyond  the  capmclty  of  the  existing 
qualified  and  experienced  scientists  and  engi- 
neers to  train  Increasing  numbers  of  re- 
cruits. 

There  Is  something  to  be  said  for  this  pwint 
of  view;  when  it  is  considered  that  there  are 
only  about  3,000  professionals  working  the 
field:  and  when  it  is  considered  that  there 
are  only  12  schools  teaching  300  graduate 
students  and  turning  out  20  Ph.  D.'s  a  year. 
But  this  view  overlooks  one  vital  point. 

An  expanded  oceanographic  program  will 
require  the  talents  of  many  disciplines — not 
Just  those  of  professional  oceanographers. 
In  a  sense,  then,  oceanographers  will  no 
longer  have  the  isolation  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to — but  will  be  exposed  to  the 
rough  and  tumble  world  of  teamwork  on  a 
large  scale.  Therefore,  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  shortage  of  oceanographers  is  not  as  crit- 
ical as  it  might  appear  at  first  glance. 

This  Is  not  to  say  our  educational  program 
Is  In  good  shape;  it  Isn't.  Twenty  Ph.  D.'s 
a  year — of  whom  about  half  are  replace- 
ments— won't  be  sufficient  for  the  long  pull. 
Energetic  efforts  should  be  taken  to  step  up 
the  pace — as  has  been  done  In  the  area  of 
space.  For  example,  we  could  well  use  the 
NASA-type  facility  grant  for  luilversltles  on 
an  expanded  scale  In  the  field  of  oceanog- 
raphy, with  emphasis  on  an  interdisciplinary 
approach. 

In  concluding,  I  want  to  return  to  another 
facet  of  the  space-oceanography  relationship. 
As  we  move  to  considering  more  ambitious 
space  programs — such  as  manned  expeditions 
to  Mars  or  the  moons  of  Jupiter  and  Sat- 
urn— you  all  know  what  happens  to  the  price 
tags.    By  comparison.  Apollo  may  look  cheap. 

Frankly,  1  don't  foresee  general  acceptance 
of  the  enormous  outlays  for  such  programs 
until  we  have  solved  the  continually  worsen- 
ing home  planet  problems  of  hunger  and 
poverty.  _Thls  leads  me  to  believe  that  In 
years  to  come  there  wUl  be  much  greater 
emphasis  on  fields  such  as  oceanography 
which  have  the  potential  for  helping  to  solve 
them.  By  greater  emphasis  I  mean  far  more 
than  any  of  us  might  realize  today;  because 
true  progress.  It  has  been  said,  consists  not 
60  much  In  Increasing  our  needs  as  In  dimin- 
ishing our  wants. 

I  choose  not  to  talk  about  this  In  terms 
of  an  "oceanography  gap,"  even  though  I'm 
convinced  we  are  not  preeminent  In  the  field. 
But  I  hope  we  don't  wait  for  a  sharp  stimu- 
lus which  forces  us  Into  a  competition.  Per- 
haps we  should  move  more  rapidly  because 
we  have  the  capability  and  It  ought  to  be 
done  for  the  benefits  It  can  provide  for  us 
and  the  rest  of  mankind.  How  fast  we  move 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  ocean  depends 
in  large  measure  on  the  political  action  we 
take  today. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wehne-sday,  January  26,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  recited  this  verse  of  Scripture,  Job 
28:  Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is 
vitdom;  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  un- 
derstanding. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God,  in 
this  day  may  we  be  sensitive  and  re^xjn- 
«lTe  to  Thy  commands  and  demands  in 
•whalf  of  noble  living  and  heroic  service. 

Grant  that  our  faith  may  not  be  de- 
^^uieA  of  life  and  Loveliness  and  may  we 
■ot  look  upon  life  with  disgust  and  bit- 
terness but  with  deeper  reverence  and 
concern  and  love  for  all  mankind. 

CXU 71 


Give  us  a  clear  •vision  of  our  high 
duty  and  destiny  and  may  we  be  guided 
by  its  appeal  and  feel  it  filling  us  with 
confidence  and  power  and  inspiring  us 
to  be  faithful  at  all  times. 

Help  us  to  realize  that  Thy  words  are 
less  a  command  than  an  Invitation  and 
that  we  must  heed  them  if  we  are  ever 
to  find  the  meaning  of  life  and  reach 
its  gocQ. 

To  the  ?lory  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

THE  JOXJRNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


nlcated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Oeisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 


CUT  OUT  LEGISLATION  BY 
REGULATIONS 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  a  letter  from 
Dr.  L.  M.  Gamer.  axMng  director  of  the 
Division  of  Health  of  Missouri. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  irentleman  fnxn 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  my  attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  a  practice  by  a  Federal  bureauc- 
racy which  would  subordinate  or  ac- 
tually nullify  the  laws  of  many  sovereign 
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StatM  of  this  Union,  merely  by  the  writ- 
ing of  a  recTilation,  which  in  my  opinion 
is  contrary  to  and  not  in  the  spirit  of  the 
laws  passed  by  this  Congress.  I  appre- 
ciAte  and  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  some 
Uembera  feel  that  the  States  have  no 
rights,  but  I  am  predicting  that  some  of 
these  same  Members  will  be  in  a  most  un- 
comfortable position  when  they  try  to 
defend  a  Federal  agency  which  has  indi- 
cated that  it  will  not  recognize  nor  accept 
a  delayed  birth  certificate  issued  by  the 
State,  as  proof  of  age,  when  the  elderly 
clUzeos  of  their  State  are  denied  benefits 
which  are  due  them  under  laws  passed  by 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  already  enough 
redtape  involved  in  any  program  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  without  the  pan- 
demonium which  will  exist  when  our 
elderly  citizens  make  application  for 
benefits  imder  the  medicare  program, 
only  to  be  informed  that  ttie  delayed 
legal  certificate  of  birth,  issued  by  the 
State  of  their  birth  is  not  recognized  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
State  of  Missouri  is  in  the  unique  posi- 
tion of  being  the  only  State,  whose  de- 
layed oertlflcates  of  birth  are  not  rec- 
ognlnd  by  the  Federal  Oovemment,  or 
at  least  are  questioned  by  the  Social 
Seemity  Administration,  and  for  that 
reason,  I  have  asked  permission  to  have 
printed  herewith  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks, a  letter  from  Dr.  L.  M.  Oamer, 
acting  director  of  the  Division  of  Health 
of  the  State  of  Missouri,  setting  forth 
some  of  the  dlfllcultles  which  have  al- 
ready arisen  In  Missouri,  and  which  in 
an  likelihood  already  prevail  in  other 
States.  It  should  not  require  legislation 
to  oorreet  this  situation,  but  if  legislation 
is  necessary.  I  hope  that  the  Members  of 
this  House  will  cooperate  in  correcting 
this  Insqulty  to  save  our  elderly  people 
further  frustration  and  additional  ex- 
pense: 

TU  Dtnnoai  or  Rb&ltb. 
Ctrr  or  JMtbwon,  Mo., 

January  21.  1999. 
Hon.  Pattl  O.  Jotras, 
(7.5.  HouM  of  M*tn»tntaUve*, 
W—MngUm,  DX!. 

Dbab  BsPBaBBNTAitva  Jems:  As  you  no 
doubt  ar*  •wan,  tli*  Msaourl  DlTlsloa  of 
Baaltfa.  thraogb  ttie  Bursaa  at  Vltol  8ta- 
tisUes.  Is  SMlgiMd  th*  rvspoiistMUty  for  ths 
ngUtratlaB  ot  btrttas.  Chsptar  IM  of  the 
BcTlsMI  StettttM  or  MlaKnxrt  1BS9,  Mta  forth 
the  msthods  by  whleh  dcUyvd  birth  oot- 
tUloatM  may  b«  IssumI  to  l^laaourl  r«sUlanta 
whoas  Mrths  bad  not  prtrloualy  been  r«g- 


Uaaj  sldtrty  dttasas  at  this  Btsts  who 
WW*  bocn  prtor  to  1810  whati  lilwourl  Uw 
pravldsd  tor  %bm  nglBtraUon  at  births  oan 
only  obtain  sott  a  osvtlflaat*  by  Bubmlttlng 
pcoof  tram  varloos  dooQinsatB  so  that  ttas 
posslinaty  of  ftaod  nay  bs  """"'"^♦^  txtao- 
ar  as  Is  hvmaiUy  pooibls. 

Ob  Wovsmbsr  IS,  1968.  the  SocUl  Gtocurlty 
AtfBlBlatnttOB  lamsd  a  nils  of  Intsmal 
polley  whleb  wtU  work  a  wy  raal  hazdahlp 
OQ  a  grsat  mnsbor  at  sHtely  msaonrt  ottl- 
■sas  and  ttasir  temillM.  Tte  ml*  in  quss- 
tloa  dtrsots  tte  social  SMurtty  ilald  rapra- 
sstttatlvs  to  rsqolr*  addltlaoal  eHdanes  ot 
sge  whsB  ths  olatmant  praaanta  a  dalayad 
birth  oaitmaats  as  pnat  at  age.  Thara  ara 
■MHSty  eSlMr  lequliamants  to  Um  dtiautiw. 
beS  we  have  baaa  taabto  to  obtalB  a  eepy 
at  tt»  dUMttve  tfaea  U  Is  a&  lataraal  maD. 
M—aw*  nils.  With  the  advant  at  msdloara. 
SlUroifmatrty  BOO/XX)  tfdarty  paoyla  In  tha 


State  of  MUaourl  will  b«  eligible  for  Increaaed 
Boclai  Mcurlty  beaeflta.  Appllcatloiu  for 
such  delayed  birth  certlflcatea  are  being 
received  In  thla  office  at  the  rate  of  60  to  76 
per  day,  and  approximately  9C  percent  of 
these  are  for  appllcanta  who  are  over  the 
age  of  60.  We  believe  that  most.  If  not  all, 
of  these  appUcatlooB  are  being  made  so  that 
they  may  be  uaed  as  a  proof  of  age  for  social 
security  benefits. 

Now,  as  a  result  of  the  new  Internal  rule 
of  the  Social  Seciulty  Administration,  the 
applicant  will  have  expended  much  time  and 
money  to  secure  a  certificate  which  la  no 
longer  acceptable  for  the  purpose  for  which 
It  waa  obtained.  Unless  certificates  issued 
in  accordance  with  Missouri  law,  or  for  that 
matter  In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  other 
States,  are  acceptable  as  evidence  for  social 
security  purposes,  then  the  purpose  and 
spirit  of  State  statutes  are  completely  frus- 
trated and  the  elderly  citizens  are  greatly 
handicapped  In  securing  the  benefits  pro- 
vided imder  the  expanded  social  seciirlty 
law. 

As  a  {MTBonal  favor  to  me  and  fcM*  the 
benefit  of  all  of  our  elderly  citizens.  I  would 
like  to  request  your  assistance  In  this 
problem. 

Respectfully, 

L.  M.  OAama,  M.  D., 
j  Acting  Director. 


SUPPORT  OP  U.S.  POLICY  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alahama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
other  Members  of  the  House.  I  received 
a  letter  yesterday  from  Mr.  Virgil 
Musser.  president  of  the  National  Young 
Democrats.  The  purpose  of  Mr.  Muaser's 
letter  which,  incidentally,  was  dated  18 
days  prior  to  its  receipt,  was  to  disclaim 
Yoimg  Democrats  participation  in  a 
January  8  Constitution  Hall  rally  in 
support  of  President  Johnson's  Vietnam 
policy. 

The  January  8  rally,  sponsored  by 
the  Young  Americans  for  Freedom,  was 
a  bipartisan  expression  of  support  for 
the  efforts  of  our  fighting  men  who  are 
bearing  the  bnmt  of  the  Nation's  cwn- 
mltment  to  protect  South  Vietnam  from 
Communist  aggression. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  asked  to  speak 
at  the  rally,  and  did  so.  along  with  our 
colleague,  the  gentieman  from  Tennessee, 
Congressman  Bbock.  The  text  of  my 
ssjeech  follows: 

RxMAjucs  or  RxpaxsKNTATTVs  AamarXAB  SXL- 
D«i»,  "LioHT  UP  ros  PazzDoic"  Raixt,  rw 
STWForr  OF  U.S.  Polict  n*  Vxttnam,  Con- 
siuuiiow  Hau..  Washdjoton,  D.C,  Jah- 
VAMY  8,  1B66 

"America,"  wrote  Emerson.  "Is  a  country 
of  young  men." 

I  am  honored  to  be  here  tonight  at  thU 
"light  up  for  Freedom"  rally  of  young 
Americans. 

Tou  have  chosen  as  your  symbol  for  this 
rally  tha  torch — the  torch  of  freedom.  In 
preparing  my  remarks  for  this  occasion,  I 
oould  not  help  but  recall  that  it  was  6  years 
ago — almost  to  the  day — when  America's 
youogast  President  choss  the  symbolism  of 
ths  torch  of  freedom  In  his  Inaugural  ad- 
dress. 


"Let  the  word  go  forth  from  this  time  and 
place,"  he  said,  "that  the  torch  has  been 
passed  to  a  new  generation  of  Americans- 
born  In  this  century,  tempered  by  war.  dis- 
ciplined by  a  hard  and  bitter  peace,  proud 
of  our  ancient  heritage — and  unwilling  to 
witness  or  permit  the  slow  undoing  of  those 
human  rights  to  which  this  Nation  has  al- 
ways been  committed,  and  to  which  we  are 
committed  today  at  home  and  around  the 
world." 

Let  me  repeat  the  last  part  of  that  inaugu- 
ral quotation:  "disciplined  by  a  hard  and 
bitter  peace,  proud  of  our  ancient  heritage— 
and  unwilling  to  witness  or  permit  the  slow 
undoing  of  those  human  rights  to  which  this 
Nation  has  always  been  committed,  and  to 
which  we  are  committed  today  at  home  and 
around  the  world." 

Disciplined — proud  of  our  heritage — un- 
wUling  to  stand  by  while  aggression  threatens 
the  freedom  of  our  fellow  men  throughout 
the  world — I  think  these  are  the  qualities 
reflected  by  this  gathering  of  young  Ameri- 
cans here  tonight. 

These  are  the  same  qualities — brought  to 
the  ultimate  test — ^which  sustain  and  en- 
noble the  efforts  of  young  Americans  honor- 
ing our  Nation's  commitment  in  Vietnam 
this  very  night. 

Discipline,  pride,  and  commitment  to  free- 
dom, have  always  been  the  qualities  which 
distinguished  this  country  of  young  men— 
and  the  young  men  of  this  country. 

That  is  why  the  undisciplined,  self -abas- 
ing,  and  uncommitted  Vietnlk  protest  march- 
ers of  recent  months  reflect  not  a  national 
movement  or  mood,  but  only  their  own 
sickness. 

They  are  a  mockery  of  all  those  symbols 
which  freemen  hold  dear. 

They  call  for  "peace" — but  they  mean  sur- 
render  of  our  Nation's  commitment  to  the 
people  of  Vietnam. 

They  distort  the  symbol  of  the  torch  it- 
self, so  that  In  their  hands  it  becomes  not 
an  affirmation  of  man's  hope,  but  a  negation 
of  that  hope. 

Are  these  the  "young  men"  of  whom  Emer- 
son wrote?  Do  they  speak  for — or  reflect— 
America  in  1B66? 

No.  They  do  not  speak  for  America — or 
for  the  conscience  of  America — or  for  young 
Americans. 

They  certainly  do  not  speak  for  or  reflect 
anything  remotely  resembling  the  new  gen- 
eration of  Americans  represented  here  to- 
night at  this  rally. 

Young  Americans  are  In  Vietnam  to  honor 
a  commitment.  It  Is  not  simply  a  policy 
commitment  to  Vietnam,  but  rather  a  larger 
conmaltment  which  relates  to  our  national 
heritage.  A  commitment,  as  was  said  in  that 
address  6  years  ago,  to  the  freedom  of  men. 

The  history  of  thla  century  teaches  that 
nations  which  seek  to  take  the  easy  course 
In  the  face  of  aggression  pay  a  severe  penalty. 

In  the  1930's,  the  Western  democracies 
sacrificed  smaller  nations  to  aggression  and 
paid  the  price — In  terms  of  moral  stain  and 
aggression  ultimately  aimed  at  their  own  na- 
tional Interests. 

So  it  would  be  In  the  1960's  were  we  to 
sacrlflce  South  Vietnam.  Aggression  which 
succeeds  begets  larger,  bolder  aggression. 
The  aggressors'  target  Is  not  simply  the 
sphere  of  southeast  Asia.  It  is  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere. 

Were  we  to  take  the  easy  course  in  Viet- 
nam, we  would  soon  be  faced  with  Vletnsm- 
type  subversion  and  aggression  by  Commu- 
nist and  Communist-inspired  enemies  of 
freadom  tturougbont  Latin  America. 

As  chalnnan  of  the  Hoiase  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-Amertean  Affairs.  I  know  the  voU- 
tna  natora  of  that  thraat.  Tha  Oommnnlsts 
and  thalT  trtonds  In  Oantral  and  South  Amsr- 
lea — asMOursged  and  aldad  by  Pslptng- 
woold  naed  only  tb»  Indication  that  tbe 
Amerlean  wlU  to  rastst  in  Vlatnam  «s< 
weakening. 
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We  would  then  witness  a  quantum  Jimip 
In  the  Communist  technique  of  so-called 
ynn  of  national  liberation.  Our  own  heml- 
q)here  would  be  the  battleground. 

Considering  these  and  other  fearful  possi- 
bilities, were  we  to  abandon  our  commit- 
ment in  Vietnam,  I  am  reminded  of  what  the 
Iste  Winston  ChiuvhlU  said  during  the  early 
jears  of  World  War  II. 

Then,  too,  there  was  a  vocal  peace  claque 
»t  work,  urging  that  somehow,  In  some  way, 
the  war  should  be  ended  and  a  peace  slewed 
with  Hitler.  Churchill  spoke  of  these  critics 
of  his  government's  war  policy  as  "thought- 
leii  dilettanti  or  pxirbllnd  worldlings." 

"They  sometimes  ask  us,"  said  Churchill, 
"  'What  is  it  Britain  and  Prance  are  fighting 
for?'  To  this  I  answer,"  said  Churchill,  "If 
we  left  off  fighting,  you  would  soon  find  out." 

Today  there  are  Uioee  in  our  own  country 
and  elsewhere  who  ask:  "What  is  It  that 
America  is  fighting  for  In  Vietnam?"  And 
like  Churchill,  our  answer  is:  "If  we  left  off 
fighting,  you  would  soon  find  out." 

Americans  now  fight,  as  did  England  In 
that  day.  on  the  front  lines  In  the  defense 
of  freedom.  Disciplined,  proud,  committed 
to  our  national  purpose — we  will  continue  to 
fight  so  long  as  there  are  those  in  the  world 
who  would  extinguish  the  torch  of  freedom 
Is  free,  Independent  countries. 

Hitler  was  deceived  by  the  thoughtless 
dilettanti  and  purblind  worldlings  of  that 
former  day  Into  believing  that  ChurchUl's 
Jngland  did  not  possess  the  discipline,  pride, 
or  iplrlt  of  commitment  to  carry  on  and  win 
the  war. 

The  Communist  aggressors  of  South  Vlet- 
nsm— and  throughout  the  world — will  be 
ilmllarly  deceived  if  they  look  to  the 
thoughtless  dilettanti  and  purblind  world- 
ling* whose  protests  against  America's  com- 
mitments In  Vietnam  represent  only  their 
own  sick  spirits. 

I  opened  my  remarks  with  a  quotation 
from  the  inaugural  of  one  American  Preel- 
dsnt  S  years  ago.  I  will  close  with  a  quota- 
tion from  another  Inaugural,  delivered  0 
T«r»  ago,  January  21,  1967.  This  is  fitting, 
for  the  commitment  which  we  have  made  In 
South  Vietnam  transcends  political  party  or 
idminlstratlons.  It  is  a  national  commit- 
ment—to take  up  and  carry  the  torch  of 
freedom. 

"May  the  light  of  freedom,"  said  President 
Bsenhower,  "coming  to  all  darkened  lands, 
flsme  brightly— until  at  last  the  darkness  Is 
no  more. 

"May  the  tvirbulence  of  our  age  yield  to  a 
true  Ume  of  peace,"  he  concluded,  "when 
men  and  nations  shall  share  a  life  that 
honors  the  dignity  of  each,  the  brotherhood 

of  »ll." 

Based  on  information  supplied  by  the 
organl2ers  of  the  rally,  the  gentleman 
'rom  Tennessee,  Congressman  Brock, 
ttd  I  sent  a  letter  to  other  members 
oplalnlng  the  ptirpose  of  the  meeting 
ttd  stating,  incidentally,  that  the 
Young  Democrats  were  among  the  or- 
Wilzatlons  cooperating  in  the  rally. 
™« Information,  according  to  Mr.  Mus- 
w.  was  erroneous,  although  the  follow- 
in*  letter  from  Mr.  David  R.  Jones, 
executive  director  of  the  Young  Amer- 
«*M  for  Freedom,  indicates  otherwise: 

tomn  Akbucams  ros  Vmxkoou.  Inc. 
WatMngton,  DX!.,  January  2S,  1999. 

*«■  ASMISTSAB  SlXDHf. 

"Owe  Office  BuUdtitg. 
'Uhington,  D.C. 

D«*t  CoKGRBWicAjf  Skldxk:  Your  admln- 
•w«tt*»  assistant  telephoned  me  today  shoot 
"•jonn  lettOT  which  U  being  aant,  ^>- 
5?'Wtly.  to  au  members  of  Oongrsas  by  a 
^  Musser,  national  president  of  the 
'«aj«  Democrats.    As  I  understand  it,  it 


alleges  that  Toung  Americans  for  Freedom 
falsely  claimed  that  the  Young  Democrats 
were  a  cosponsor  of  the  "Light  up  for  Free- 
dom" rally  held  on  January  8,  19M,  In  Con- 
stitution Hall.  The  letter  go«s  on  to  state, 
I  believe,  that  the  Young  Democrats  did  not 
play  any  such  role  In  the  rally  and  have 
taken  this  means  to  set  the  record  straight. 
We,  too,  would  like  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

1.  The  letter  which  you  and  Oongreasman 
Bmi.  BaocK,  of  Tennessee,  graciously  con- 
sented to  sign  did  not  refer  to  any  groxip 
as  a  coeponsor  of  the  rally.  The  letter  does 
refer  to  coc^ieration  tendered  YAF  by  various 
groups.  Including  the  Young  Democrats. 

2.  Young  Americans  for  Freedom  con- 
tacted both  the  College  Young  Democrats 
and  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
here  In  Washington,  D.C,  about  the  Janu- 
ary 8  rally.  We  were  told  by  representatives 
at  each  office  that  they  would  distribute 
materials  about  the  rally.  We  mailed  such 
materials  to  the  College  Young  Democrats 
and  delivered  In  person  thoee  materials  to 
the  Democratic  National  Committee.  At  no 
time  were  we  told  not  to  deliver  such  ma- 
terials by  either  office. 

3.  At  other  rallies  the  weekend  of  Jan- 
uary 7  and  8,  In  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Houston,  and  California 
we  received  wonderful  cooperation  from  many 
different  groups  Including  the  Young  Demo- 
crats. For  example.  In  Boston  the  Young 
Democrats  along  with  tbe  Young  Republicans 
coeponsored  the  January  7  rally  with 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom.  Speaker 
John  McCoxmack  sent  a  letter  endorsing  the 
raUy  and  stating  that  he  wished  that  he  could 
be  present.  The  mayor  of  Boston,  a  Demo- 
crat, also  sent  a  message  to  that  rally.  The 
Governor  of  Missouri,  a  Democrat,  endorsed 
the  rally  In  St.  Louis.  The  mayor  of  Houston, 
a  Democrat,  endorsed  the  rally  there.  And 
so  It  went  acroes  the  country. 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  such  cooperation  and 
such  Information  that  we  contacted  both  you 
and  Congressman  Brock  about  distributing 
a  letter  to  other  Members  of  Congress  as  well 
as  to  their  staffs.  We  regret  this  minor 
tempest  In  a  teapot,  which  continues  to  be 
aggravated  by  certain  Young  Democrats, 
although  we  flrmly  believe  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Young  Democrats 
and,  indeed,  all  Americans  are  behind  the 
T7.S.  policy  of  firmness  in  Vietnam.  After  all. 
Congressman,  It  never  occurred  to  us  that  the 
Young  Democrats  would  not  be  wUllng  to 
cooperate  In  publicizing  a  rally  which  sup- 
jHDrted  our  Government  and  our  fighting  men 
at  a  critical  time. 

With  deep  appreciation  for  your  coopera- 
tion and  understanding,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DAvm  R.  JoNxs, 
ExecutiPe  Director. 

In  any  event,  the  president  of  the 
Young  Democrats  declares,  and  rather 
vehementiy,  that  his  organization  did  not 
participate  in  this  rally  in  support  of 
the  President's  policy  in  Vietnam.  As  a 
Democrat,  I  regret  that  they  did  not  do 
so — and  I  am  disappointed,  to  say  the 
least,  that  the  Young  Democrat  leader- 
ship desires  to  go  to  such  great  lengths 
to  disassociate  their  organization  from  a 
cause  which  supports  the  policy  of  a 
Democratic  President. 

Nor  only  as  a  Democrat,  but  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  felt  a  definite  need 
for  responsible  American  youth  to  take 
action  to  ofTset  the  irresponsible  activi- 
ties of  the  Vletnik  draft  card  burners  and 
peeudo-pacUlst  demonstrators,  I  was 
most  grateful  that  the  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom  sponsored  such  a  rally  and 
that  I  was  Invited  to  participate. 


I  have  sent  the  following  reply  to  Mr. 
Musser,  a  copy  of  which  already  should 
have  reached  your  desks: 

CoNCRxas  or  thx  UNino  Statxs, 

HOTTBK  or  RXPRKSXNTATTVXS, 

Woihington,  D.C,  January  25,  1969. 
Mr.  ViBcn.  L.  Mossxx, 

President,  Young  Democratic  Clubt  of  Amer- 
ica. Democratic  National  CommittM. 
Woihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Musskr:  I  am  m  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  recent  date  regarding  the  Young 
Democrats'  failure  to  participate  In  the  Jan- 
uary 8  Constitution  Hall  rally  in  support  of 
tbe  President's  stand  in  Vletiuun. 

I  stand  corrected  regarding  your  organisa- 
tion's role  In  this  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom rally.  As  a  Democrat  who  backs  the 
President's  policy  of  firmness  against  Com- 
munist aggression,  I  regret  the  national 
Young  Democrats'  failure  to  participate  In 
what  was  an  Inspiring  and  much -needed  bi- 
partisan expression  of  the  American  people's 
support  of  their  fighting  men  in  Vietnam. 

Since  your  organization  did  not  participate 
In  the  January  8  Vietnam  freedom  rally,  I 
presume  you  are  making  plans  for  a  pro- 
gram of  your  own  along  these  Unas.  If  this 
Is  the  case,  please  let  me  know,  as  I  would 
be  pleased  to  participate. 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 

AaicxsTXAo  I.  BxLom,  Jr. 


DR.  HUGH  L.  ELSBREE 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  regret  that  I  have  learned  that  Dr. 
Hugh  L.  Elsbree,  Director  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  In  the  Library  of 
Congress,  is  retiring  from  that  position. 

We  all  know  the  good  work  done  for 
our  offices  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  but  many  times  I  think  we  fall  to 
appreciate  the  burdens  placed  on  the 
Service  because  of  the  increasing  work- 
load of  the  Congress.  As  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
and  as  chairman  and  vice  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library,  it 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  Dr.  Elsbree. 
He  is  an  outstanding  public  servant  whose 
qualities  of  leadership  are  self-evident 
and  he  has  done  a  fine  job  during  his 
7»^  years  as  Director  of  the  Service. 

I  was  therefore  pleased  to  hear  that 
Dr.  L.  Quincy  Mumford,  the  librarian  of 
Congress,  has  presented  Dr.  Elsbree  with 
the  Library's  highest  citation — the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award.  I  Include  with 
my  remarks  the  letter  from  Dr.  Mumford 
to  Dr.  Elsbree  which  accompanied  the 
award: 

JairuAXT  30,  lOM. 
Dr.  Hugh  L.  Elsbrxx, 
Director.  Legislative  Reference  Service. 
Library  of  Congreat, 
Woihington.  D.C. 

DxAE  Huob:  It  ts  with  the  deepest  personal 
as  weU  as  official  regret  that  I  must  accept 
your  decision  to  retire  as  Director  ot  the 
Legislative  Reference  Serrlee. 

As  I  look  back  over  your  career,  you  seem 
to  me  to  be  the  very  model  of  the  distin- 
guished public  servant.  Your  aoademlo 
training — not  one  but  three  degrees  In  politi- 
cal science  from  Harvard — was  Impeccable. 
Before  you  came  to  the  Government  more 
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ttian  two  ilseadM  ago  your  attainmenta  a«  a 
coUec«  Wacber,  a  productive  scholar,  and  an 
•<linmutntor  In  academe's  well-known 
groves  were  already  of  a  high  order.  I  like 
to  think,  bowever,  that  It  was  the  Legislative 
Reference  Serrlce.  which  you  Joined  In  No- 
vember 1945,  that  gave  full  scope  to  your 
leATBlBg  and  your  talents.  It  afforded  chal- 
MngM,  ever  new  and  ever  greater,  which, 
however  impoeslble  they  seemed,  you  never 
fBlled  to  meet. 

Tou  not  ooly  had  the  learning  necessary 
for  a  top  stair  speclallBt,  specifically  as  senior 
•peelalist  In  American  Government  and  pub- 
lic admlnlstimtlon.  but  you  had  the  instincts 
for  each  service — the  neceesary  self -efface - 
ment  but  also  the  self-confidence  born  of 
knowlnf  your  eubject  and  how  to  apply  it  to 
problems  of  public  policy,  the  ability  to  de- 
fine leeuee  and  to  present  alternatives,  and 
the  seboUry  objectivity  but  also  the  realls- 
tlo  gracp  of  the  politically  possible. 

Tour  unusual  capacities  were  widely  recog- 
nized, so  much  so  that  It  was  difficult  for  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  to  bold  onto 
you.  For  nearly  4  years  ( 1882-6fl)  you  served 
part-time  as  '"■"»g<"g  editor  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Review.  When  I  came  to 
the  Ubrary  In  1964  you  were  on  loan  to  the 
newly  created  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  where,  as  Deputy  Research 
Director,  you  earned  high  praise  for  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  Commission's  task. 
After  your  return  to  the  Library  In  1966.  I  was 
happy  to  Kppoint  you  as  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service.  Although 
tn  19S7  you  yielded  briefly  to  the  lures  of  the 
academic  life.  It  was  my  proud  accomplish- 
ment to  bring  you  back  to  public  service  in 
1958  as  Director  of  LRS  upon  Dr.  Orifflth's  re- 
ttrefsent. 

It  was  the  Library's  good  fortune,  as  well 
as  the  Congress  and  the  Nation's,  to  have 
you  In  charge  these  past  7!2  years.  It  has 
been  a  period  of  phenomenal  growth  In  con- 
gressional responsibilities,  both  in  scope  and 
oomplexlty,  and  consequently  in  demands  on 
the  Service.  The  pressures  on  you  and  on 
your  able  staff,  coupled  with  the  dislocations 
caused  by  building  renovations  and  by  si>ace 
and  staff  shortages,  have  often  been,  I  fully 
appreciate,  almost  unbearable.  It  is  a  trib- 
ute to  your  leadership.  I  am  sure  your  staff 
would  all  agree,  that  the  Service  has  met  the 
chAllengM  of  the  times,  while  I  am  equally 
>ure  that  you  would  insist  that  It  was  due 
to  your  staff's  dedication.  The  truth  is  that 
It  Is  dus  to  both.  However,  your  ability  to 
discover,  attract,  and  develop  talent,  your 
personal  Integrity,  your  standards  of  excel- 
lence, your  sound  Judgment.  yo\ir  profound 
UBderstAiMtlng  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Oongreee,  your  skill  in  public  administration, 
waA  your  fine  qualities  as  a  hum&n  being 
have  not  only  maintained  an  admirable  esprit 
de  corps  but  bare  enabled  the  Legislative 
Befcrenoe  Service  to  fulfill  Its  highest  duty — 
to  be  responalTe  to  the  needs  of  the  Congress. 

At  the  same  time,  your  deep  interest  In 
tbe  Library  of  Ooogreee  ss  an  Inetltutlon, 
your  apprselatlon  of  tbe  principles  for  which 
n  baa  atood  for  over  a  century  and  a  half, 
aad  your  undaratandtng  of  its  many  faceted 
role  tn  the  research  community,  both  public 
and  private,  hara  made  you  a  most  valued 
adTlsar  torn*. 

For  aa  tbeae  oootrlbutlons,  for  a  Federal 
career  that  reflects  nothing  but  honor  on 
you,  on  the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  on 
the  IJbrary,  on  the  Congress,  and  on  tbe 
OoveniBMnt,  I  preaent  to  you  with  gratitude 
tJh»  librarya  highest  dtatlon— the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award. 

I  aai  sure  that  tbe  entire  Library  suff 
Jotaa   ma   In   wlablng   you   and   Eugenia   a 
baaltby,  bappy  rettraaaat. 
ainoaealy  youia. 

It.  QomcT  Mncroas. 
U^rmrlmt  of  Gonirtm. 


JUSTICE  STUDIES  ARLINGTON  CASE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  um- 
bilical cord  of  bureaucratic  redtape  has 
been  cut,  and  justice  for  the  memories  of 
millions  of  war  dead  will  apparently  be 
served  with  the  announcement  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  they  have 
asked  the  Department  of  Justice  to  ren- 
der an  opinion  on  the  proposed  burial 
of  convicted  Communist  conspirator 
Robert  G.  Thompson  in  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

I  hope  the  Department  of  Justice  can 
make  a  speedy  decision  to  permit  the  re- 
jection of  the  burial  of  disloyal  persons 
in  Arlington  and  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  formulate  clear  regulations 
which  would  promptly  remove  all  doubt 
on  this  policy  of  Government  in  all  fu- 
ture cases. 

To  bury  such  persono  in  our  graveyard 
of  heroes  is  like  burying  Judas  Iscarlot  in 
St.  Peter's  Basilica  in  Rome. 


POSTAL  BUDGET 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION  BILL 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
ms  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recently  passed  Federal  aid  to  education 
bill  Is  already  having  a  beneficial  effect 
on  western  New  York  schoolchildren. 

As  a  result  of  the  Primary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965,  $589,451 
has  already  been  channeled  into  schools 
In  the  congressional  district  I  represent. 

The  amounts  and  the  school  districts 
follow : 

Aiden $32. 194 

Frontier 66.070 

Lancaster 58.  125 

Depew - 27.514 

Amherst  Central 31.240 

Amherst  District  13 19,  090 

Amherst  District  18 19.378 

Sweet  Home 48,341 

West  Seneca  Central.- -     60,071 

Akron 36,640 

Cheektowaga  Central 32,466 

Sloan — 60, 173 

Maryvale 84,476 

Cleveland  Hill 47,774 

In  the  past  decade,  local  debt  for  pub- 
lic education  has  increased  by  nearly  400 
percent,  and  many  schocri  dMrlcts  have 
reached  the  limit  of  indebtedness. 

Federal  aid  is  Indeed  a  blessing  to 
heavily  taxed  property  owners  and  debt- 
burdened  school  districts.  But  local  con- 
trol and  initiative  are  most  Important. 
The  law  Is  written  to  encourage  the  in- 
terest and  initiative  of  interested  citizens 
In  the  local  schools.  The  educational 
decisions  are  made  at  the  State  and  local 
levels — not  here  In  Washington. 


Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  week  ago  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment announced  a  massive  program  to 
accelerate  mechanization  and  moderni- 
zation of  the  Nation's  postal  system. 
The  initial  phase  of  that  program  In- 
volved installation  of  mail-handling 
equipment  in  109  post  offices  throughout 
the  Nation,  and  the  total  mechanization 
program  was  to  cost  about  $65  million 
by  June  30,  1966. 

Following  that  announcement,  mem- 
bers of  our  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  myself  included,  enthusias- 
tically endorsed  the  new  plans  and  pro- 
grams for  the  Postal  Establishment.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Facilities  and  Modernization  I  was  look- 
ing forward  to  working  closely  with  the 
Department  in  carrying  out  its  plans  for 
Improved  mail  service. 

On  Monday  the  1967  budget  came  to 
this  Congress.  The  total  asked  for  post- 
al research,  development,  and  engineer- 
ing— the  real  basis  for  any  approach  to 
modernization  and  mechanization— is 
$16  million.  With  defense  spending 
zooming  to  $61.4  billion — and  $5.5  bil- 
lion of  that  for  research  and  develop- 
ment— the  Post  Office  Department  has 
again  presented  a  research  budget  total- 
ing only  0.002  of  its  budget.  There  Is 
no  business  of  any  size  in  the  country 
today  that  could  seriously  expect  to  grow 
and  improve  with  such  a  shortsighted 
investment  in  research.  I  cannot  over- 
emphasize the  seriousness  of  this  refusal 
to  face  the  realities  of  the  20th  century 
at  a  time  like  the  present  when  the  effi- 
ciency and  speed  of  delivery  of  the  mall 
are  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
strength  and  safety  of  the  Nation. 

Our  three  posted  subcommittees,  which 
recently  made  a  firsthand  study  of 
European  postal  systems,  have  recom- 
mended that  the  Post  Office  Department 
budget  for  research  and  development  be 
substantlEilly  Increased  and  that  pro- 
grams of  research  be  employed  to  de- 
velcH?  new  systems,  to  evaluate  old  con- 
cepts, and  to  provide  the  tools  for  keep- 
ing pace  with  a  mail  explosion  of  2  bil- 
lion pieces  armually. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  $65-milllon 
program  announced  by  the  Post  Office 
last  week  is  a  retooling  operation,  not 
a  mo<lemization  program.  Without  • 
basic  research  program  to  link  this  op- 
eration to  a  systematic  effort  to  modern- 
ize the  entire  postal  complex,  the  Depart- 
ment may  soon  find  Itself  with  $65  mil- 
lion In  outmoded  machinery. 

The  budget  figures  submitted  Monday 
also  make  it  clear  that  if  the  Post  Office 
Department  Is  to  have  a  realistic  re- 
search program,  we  In  the  Congress  aw 
going  to  have  to  take  the  inltiaUve. 
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SENATE  CONFIRMATION  OF  ANY 
NEW  DIRECTOR  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Recoed  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Ml-.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  your  attention  and  that  of  the 
House  the  fact  that  a  bill  requiring  Sen- 
ate conflrmation  of  any  new  Director  of 
the  Federal  Buieau  of  Investigittion,  the 
FBI.  is  pending  before  the  House  after 
passing  the  Senate  last  May  24. 

An  article  by  the  well-known  columnist, 
Ralph  de  Toledano,  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Human  Events  gives  alleged  reasons  for 
delay  in  this  measure  being  reported  out 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  do  not 
have  conflrmation  of  these  reasons,  but 
I  do  know  that  the  need  to  act  fast  is 
clear  from  other  assertions  in  this 
article. 

By  unanimous  consent,  I  introduce  in 
the  Record  the  article  in  Human  Events: 

I  From  Human  Events,  Jan.  15,  1966] 
Coming:     A    Battle    Over    the    FBI — Will 

THE  Bureau  Be  Political  or  EtpiciEnt? 
(By  Ralph  de  Toledano) 

When  Congress  convenes  there  will  be  a 
determined  push  by  security-minded  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  for  legislation  to  require 
Senate  confirmation  of  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  This  la  at 
once  a  tribute  to  the  Incumbent,  John  Eklgar 
Hoover,  and  an  Indication  of  sueplclon  for 
the  wheellng-and-dealing  aspects  of  the 
Johnson  administration. 

A  bill  to  this  effect  has  already  been  paased 
by  the  Senate.  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, however.  Chairman  Emanuel  Cellee. 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  has  done  his  ut- 
most to  prevent  the  measure  from  reaching 
the  floor.  Tliere  Is  an  ironic  angle  to  this, 
given  Mr.  Celler's  bitter  crltlclEm  of  other 
chairmBn  who  have  bottled  up  legislation. 

Mr.  Celler  and  the  Democratic  liberals  In 
the  House  have  argued  that  preventing  a 
committee  from  talcing  up  a  bill- -and  there- 
fore preventing  a  vote  by  the  Congress — Is 
violative  of  the  democratic  process.  By  a  not- 
eo-very-odd  coincidence,  they  have  waived 
ihlg  argaiment  whenever  legislation  that  they 
l«vor  has  been  held  up. 

What  Is  at  stake  In  the  case  of  the  FBI 
•uccesslon  bill  Is  the  control  of  FBI  files  and 
the  future  use  of  the  Bureau  for  purp«36es 
which  have  little  to  do  with  the  Investiga- 
tion of  crime — and  nothing  at  all  with  the 
*ar  on  subversion.  In  the  years  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson administration,  the  I^I  has 
been  under  tremendous  pressure  from  At- 
tonieys  General  Robert  F.  Kxnnxdy  and 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach.  There  has  been 
criticism  of  Mr.  Hoover  in  some  quarters  for 
presumably  bowing  to  this  pressure.  But  If 
ttere  Is  any  truth  In  thl.s,  it  Is  far  more 
noteworthy  that  he  has  been  able  to  hold 
the  line  so  well. 

When  Mr.  Hoover  retires,  the  administra- 
tion will  be  In  a  poaltlon  to  appoint  a  man 
'ho  Is  far  more  malleable.  This  Is  the  fear 
of  those  who  preM  for  legislation  which  will 
pve  the  Congress  a  check  on  the  new  Direc- 
tor. At  present  the  man  who  will  Influence 
the  choice,  when  Mr.  Hoover  terminates  his 
long  and  honorable  service,  is  Attorney  Oen- 
«ral  Katzenbach.  And  It  li  Mr.  Katzenbach 
who  baa  been  lobbying  meet  persistently 
against  the  propoaed  ohang*. 


In  a  way.  It  Is  understandable  why  Mr. 
Katzenbach  wants  to  retain  his  power  over 
FBI  IJlrectors.  The  new  appointee  will  not 
be  buttressed  by  the  tremendous  prestige 
which  has  made  the  FBI  relatively  impreg- 
nable under  Mr.  Hoover.  The  need  for  con- 
gressional approval  will  force  the  adminis- 
tration to  find  a  man  of  stature — not  a  hack, 
crony,  or  Ideologue. 

There  are  reporte  on  Capitol  Hill  that  the 
administration  has  already  begun  the  build- 
up on  Its  choice.  He  Is  Adam  Yarmollnsky, 
who  was  singled  out  by  Congress  for  political 
extinction  when  he  was  being  touted  for  an 
important  post  In  the  antlpoverty  war.  Like 
a  phoenix,  however.  Mr.  Yarmolinsky  re- 
turned to  prominence  as  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  International  Security  Affairs. 

If  It  Is  not  simply  the  kind  of  self-propelled 
scuttlebutt  which  floats  down  House  and 
Senate  corridors,  then  there  would  be  some 
semblance  of  sense  In  this  new  honor  for  Mr. 
Yarmolinsky.,  The  word  "security"  is  now 
part  of  his  title,  much  to  the  shock  and 
chagrin  of  legislators  here,  and  could  be  used 
to  enhance  his  credentials. 

Congress,  of  course,  would  never  have  It — 
and  this,  to  bring  this  account  full  circle. 
Is  why  there  will  be  a  considerable  push  to 
make  the  appointment  of  an  FBI  Director 
subject  to  senatorial  consent. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
CLERICAL  HELP 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  resolution  <H.  Res.  690)  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  690 
Resolved.  That  effective  February  1,  1966, 
there  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  until 
otherwise  provided  by  law,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for : 

1.  Additional  clerical  help  In  the  Office  of 
the  Majority  Leader,  not  to  exceed  $3,000 
(basic)  per  annum. 

2.  |a)  An  additional  position  In  the  OflBce 
of  the  Minority  Leader,  the  basic  compensa- 
tion of  which  shall  be  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
$2,500  per  annum. 

(b)  An  additional  position  In  the  Office  of 
the  Majority  Whip,  the  basic  compensation 
of  which  shall  be  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
£2,500  per  annum. 

(c)  An  additional  position  In  the  Office  of 
the  Minority  Whip,  the  basic  compensation 
of  which  shall  be  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
(2.500  per  annum. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  INTER- 
AMERICAN  CULTURAL  AND  TRADE 
CENTER  IN  DADE  COUNTY,  FLA. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  30)  to  pro- 
vide for  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Inter-American  Cultural 
and  Trade  Center  in  Dade  County,  Fla., 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  20,  strike  out  "February  15, 
1966,"  and  Insert  "May  15,  1966,". 

Page  4.  line  19.  strike  out  "$11,000,000"  and 
InMCt  "$7,500,000". 


Page  5,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  out  "1967.  1968, 
1959,  and  1970"  and  insert  "1968  and  1969". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

Mr.  HALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 


DEMONSTRATION  CITIES  ACT  OF 
1966— MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  368) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  year  1966  can  be  the  year  of  re- 
birth for  American  cities. 

This  Congress,  and  this  people,  can 
set  in  motion  forces  of  change  in  great 
urban  areas  that  will  make  them  the 
masterpieces  of  our  civilization. 

Fifty  years  from  now  our  population 
will  reach  that  of  today's  India.  Our 
grandchildren  will  inhabit  a  world  as 
different  from  ours,  as  ours  is  from  the 
world  of  Jefferson. 

None  can  predict  the  shape  of  their 
life  with  any  certainty.  Yet  one  thing 
is  sure.  It  will  be  lived  in  cities.  By 
the  year  2000,  four  out  of  five  Americans 
will  live  and  work  in  a  metropolitan 
area. 

We  are  not  strangers  to  an  urban  world. 

We  began  our  national  life  gathered 
in  towns  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
We  built  new  commercial  centers  around 
the  Great  Lakes  and  in  the  Midwest,  to 
serve  our  westward  expansion. 

Forty  millions  came  from  Europe  to 
fuel  our  economy  and  enrich  our  com- 
munity life.  This  century  has  seen  the 
steady  and  rapid  migration  of  farm 
families — seeking  jobs  and  the  promise 
of  the  city. 

From  this  rich  experience  we  have 
learned  much. 

We  know  that  cities  can  stimulate  the 
best  in  man,  and  aggravate  the  worst. 

We  know  the  convenience  of  city  life, 
and  its  paralysis. 

We  know  its  promise,  and  its  dark  fore- 
boding. 

What  we  may  only  dimly  perceive  is 
the  gravity  of  the  choice  before  us. 

Shall  we  make  our  cities  livable  for 
ourselves  and  our  posterity?  Or  shall 
we  by  timidity  and  neglect  damn  them 
to  fester  and  decay? 

If  we  permit  our  cities  to  grow  without 
rational  design;  if  we  stand  passively  by, 
while  the  center  of  each  city  becomes  a 
hive  of  deprivation,  crime,  and  hopeless- 
ness; if  we  devour  the  countryside  as 
though  it  were  limitless,  while  our 
ruins — millions  of  tenement  apartment* 
and  dilapidated  houses — go  unredeemed ; 
if  we  become  two  people — tiie  suburban 
affluent  and  the  urban  poor,  each  flUed 
with  mistrust  and  fear  one  for  the  other ; 
If  this  is  our  desire  and  policy  as  a  people. 
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then  we  shall  effectively  cripple  each 
generation  to  come. 

We  itutU  ae  well  condemn  our  own  gen- 
eration to  a  bitter  paradox;  an  educated, 
wealthy.  progreedTe  people,  who  would 
not  ctre  their  thoughts,  their  resource*, 
or  their  wills  to  provide  for  their  c<»nmon 
weU-being. 

I  do  not  believe  such  a  fate  Is  either 
Decenary  or  inevitable.  But  I  believe 
this  will  eome  to  pass — unless  we  conunit 
ourselves  now  to  the  planning,  the  build- 
ing, the  teaching  and  the  caring  that 
alone  can  forestall  It. 

That  is  why  Z  am  recommending  today 
a  massive  demonstration  cities  program. 
I  reeommend  that  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  of  our  economy  join  to 
build  in  oinr  cities  and  towns  an  environ- 
ment for  man  equal  to  the  dignity  of  his 
aspirations. 

I  recommoid  an  effort  larger  in  scope, 
more  comprehensive,  more  concentrat- 
ed— than  any  that  has  gone  before. 
TRK  womx  or  thc  past 

I  know  the  work  of  the  past  three  dec- 
ades.  Z  have  shared  in  the  forging  of  our 
Federal  houslnc  and  renewal  programs. 
I  kaov  what  they  have  done  for  millions 
of  urban  Americans: 

Bfht  mUBon  single  family  dwellings 
■■Istart  by  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration. 

An  additional  6.7  million  assisted  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration . 

One  miUton,  one  hundred  thousand 
mxiltlirie  units  created;  606,000  families 
moved  out  of  decayed  and  unsanitary 
dwellings  into  decent  public  housing; 
300,000  dwelUnc  units  supported  under 
urban  renewal. 

Without  these  programs,  the  goal  I 
recommend  today  would  be  impossible 
to  achieve.  Because  Federal  sponsor- 
ship Is  so  effective  a  part  of  our  system 
of  hamebuildlng,  we  can  conceive  a  far 
larger  purpose  than  it  has  yet  fulfilled. 
We  must  make  use  of  every  established 
housing  program— and  of  social,  educa- 
tiOQal.  and  economic  Instruments  as 
well — if  the  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram is  to  succeed. 

TMB  PmOBLXM  TODAY 

Our  housing  programs  have  built  a 
platform,  from  which  we  may  see  how 
far  away  is  the  reborn  city  we  desire. 
For  there  still  remain:  some  4  million 
urban  families  living  In  homes  of  such 
disrepair  as  to  violate  decent  houMng 
standards:  the  need  to  provide  over  30 
percent  more  housing  annually  than  we 
are  currently  bxdldlng:  our  chronic  in- 
ability to  provide  sufficient  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing,  of  adequate 
quality,  at  a  reasonable  price;  the  spe- 
cial problem  of  the  poor  and  the  Negro, 
unable  to  move  freely  from  their  ghet- 
to*, exzdolted  in  the  quest  for  the  ne- 
oemltiei  of  life;  increasing  pressures  on 
municipal  budgets,  with  large  dty  per 
eaptta  expenditures  rising  36  percent  In 
the  S  yean  after  IMO. 

Tlie  high  human  costs:  crime,  delin- 
quency, watfare  loads,  disease  and  health 
haaarda.  This  is  man's  fate  In  thoee 
broken  neighborhoods  where  he  can 
'feel  the  encloeure  of  the  flaking  walls 
and  see  through  the  window  the  black - 
eited  reflection  of  the  tenement  across 


the  street  that  blocks  out  the  world  be- 
yond"; the  tragic  waste  and,  indeed,  the 
chaos  that  threatens  where  children 
are  bom  Into  the  stifling  air  of  over- 
crowded rooms,  destined  for  a  poor  diet, 
Inadequate  schools,  streets  of  fear  and 
sordid  temptation.  Joblessness,  and  the 
gray  anxiety  of  the  Ill-prepared;  and 
the  flight  to  the  suburbs  of  more  fortu- 
nate men  and  women,  who  might  have 
provided  the  leadership  and  the  means 
for  reversing  this  human  decline. 

THX    tNAOBQUATX    RXSPONSI 

Since  1949,  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram has  been  our  chief  Instnmient  in 
the  struggle  for  a  decent  urban  environ- 
ment. 

Over  800  cities  are  participating  In 
urban  renewal  programs.  Undertaken 
and  designed  by  the  cities  themselves, 
these  efforts  have  had  an  increasing  In- 
fluence on  the  use  of  urban  land.  Last 
year  the  Congress  wisely  extended  the 
authorization  for  urban  renewal,  at  a 
higher  level  than  before. 

Years  of  experience  with  urban  re- 
newal have  taught  us  much  about  Its 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 

Since  1961  we  have  made  major  altera- 
tions In  Its  administration.  We  have 
made  It  more  responsive  to  human  needs. 
We  have  more  vigorously  enforced  the 
requirement  of  a  workable  program  for 
the  entire  community.  Within  the  lim- 
its of  current  law.  we  have  achieved  con- 
siderable  progress   toward  these  goals. 

Nevertheless  the  social  and  psychologi- 
cal effects  of  relocating  the  poor  have 
not  always  been  treated  as  what  they  are. 
They  are  the  unavoidable  consequences 
of  slum  clearance,  demanding  as  much 
concern  as  physical  redevelopment. 

The  size  and  scale  of  urban  assistance 
has  been  too  small,  and  too  widely 
dispersed. 

Present  programs  are  often  prisoners 
of  archaic  and  wasteful  building  prac- 
tices. They  have  inhibited  the  use  of 
modem  technology.  They  have  Inflated 
the  cost  of  rebuilding. 

The  benefits  and  efficiencies  that  can 
come  from  metropolitan  planning  are 
still  unrealized  in  most  urban  regions. 

Znsuffldent  resources  cause  extensive 
delays  in  many  projects.  The  result  is 
growing  blight  and  overcrowding  that 
thwart  our  best  efforts  to  resist  them. 

The  goals  of  major  Federal  programs 
have  often  lacked  coheslveness.  Some 
work  for  the  revitallzatlon  of  the  central 
city.  Some  accelerate  suburban  growth. 
Some  unite  urban  communities.  Some 
disrupt  them. 

UKBAM  OILKMMAS 

Virtually  every  forward  step  we  have 
taken  has  had  its  severe  limitations. 
Each  of  those  steps  has  involved  a  pub- 
lic choice,  and  created  a  public  dilemma : 
major  clearance  and  reconstruction,  with 
Us  attendant  hardships  of  relocation;  re- 
lieving traffic  congestion,  thereby  wid- 
ening the  giilf  between  the  affluence  of 
suburbia  and  the  poverty  of  the  city;  in- 
volving urban  residents  in  redeveloping 
their  own  areas,  hence  lengthening  the 
time  and  increasing  the  cost  of  the  Job; 
preserving  the  autonomy  of  local  agen- 
cies, thus  crippling  our  efforts  to  attack 
regional  problems  on  a  regional 
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These  dilemmas  caimot  be  completely 
resolved  by  any  single  program,  no  mat- 
ter how  well  designed.  The  prize— dtleg 
of  spacious  beauty  and  lively  promise, 
where  men  are  truly  free  to  determine 
how  they  will  live— is  too  rich  to  be  lost 
because  the  problems  are  complex. 

Let  there  be  debate  over  means  and 
priorities. 

Let  there  be  experiment  with  a  doaen 
approaches,  or  a  himdred. 

But  let  there  be  commitment  to  that 
goal. 

WHAT   la   RBQTTIBB) 

From  the  experience  of  three  decades, 
it  is  clear  to  me  that  American  cities  re- 
quire a  progrsun  that  will:  concentrate 
our  available  resources — in  planning 
tools,  in  housing  construction.  In  Job 
trainhig,  in  health  facilities,  in  recrea- 
tion, In  welfare  programs,  in  education— 
to  Improve  the  conditions  of  life  In  urban 
areas;  Join  together  all  available  talent 
and  skills  in  a  coordinated  effort;  mobi- 
lize local  leadership  and  private  Initiative, 
so  that  local  citizens  will  determine  the 
shape  of  their  new  city — freed  from  the 
constraints  that  have  handicapped  their 
past  efforts  and  inflated  their  costs. 

A   DEMONSTRATION   CITIXS   PROOBAM 

I  propose  a  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram that  will  offer  qualifying  cities  of 
all  sizes  the  promise  of  a  new  life  for 
their  people. 

I  propose  that  we  make  massive  addi- 
tions to  the  supply  of  low-  and  moderate- 
cost  housing. 

I  propose  that  we  combine  physical 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  with 
effective  social  programs  throughout  the 
rebuilding  process. 

I  propose  that  we  achieve  new  flexi- 
bility in  administrative  procedures. 

I  propose  that  we  focus  all  the  tech- 
niques and  talents  within  our  society  on 
the  crisis  of  the  American  city. 

It  will  not  be  simple  to  qualify  for  such 
a  program.  We  have  neither  the  meaiu 
nor  the  desire  to  invest  public  funds  In 
an  expensive  program  whose  net  effecti 
will  be  marginal,  wasteful,  or  visible  onlr 
after  protracted  delay. 

We  intend  to  help  only  those  cltlen 
who  help  themselves. 

I  propose  these  guidelines  for  deter- 
minJiig  a  city's  qualifications  for  the 
benefits — emd  achievements — of  this 
program. 

First.  The  demonstration  should  be  of 
sufficient  magnitude  both  in  its  physical 
and  social  dimensions  to  arrest  blight 
and  decay  in  entire  neighborhoods,  it 
must  make  a  substantial  impact  within 
the  coming  few  years  on  the  development 
of  the  entire  cl^. 

Second.  The  demonstration  should 
bring  about  a  change  in  the  total  en- 
vironment of  the  area  affected.  It  must 
provide  schools,  parks,  playgrounds,  com- 
munity centers,  and  access  to  all  neces- 
sary community  facilities. 

Third.  The  demonstration— from  lt« 
beginnhig — should  make  use  of  every 
available  social  program.  The  human 
cost  of  reconstruction  and  relocation 
must  be  reduced.  New  opportunities  for 
work  and  training  must  be  offered. 

Fourth.  The  demonstration  should  con- 
tribute to  narrowing  the  housing  gap  be- 
tween the  deprived  and  the  rest  of  the 
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community.  Major  additions  must  be 
made  to  the  supply  of  sound  dwellings. 
Equal  opportunity  in  the  choice  of  hous- 
ing must  be  assured  to  every  race. 

Fifth.  The  demonstration  should  offer 
maximum  occasions  for  employing  resi- 
dents of  the  demonstration  area  in  all 
phases  of  the  program. 

Sixth.  The  demonstration  should  fos- 
ter the  development  of  local  and  private 
Initiative  and  widespread  citizen  partici- 
pation— especially  from  the  demonstra- 
tion area — in  the  planning  and  execution 
of  the  program. 

Seventh.  The  demonstration  should 
take  advantage  of  modem  cost-reducing 
technologies  without  reducing  the  qual- 
ity of  the  work.  Neither  the  structure 
of  real  estate  taxation,  cumbersome 
building  codes,  nor  inefficient  building 
practices  should  deter  rehabilitation  or 
Inflate  project  costs. 

Eighth.  The  demonstration  should 
make  major  improvements  in  the  quality 
of  the  envirormient.  There  must  be  a 
high  quality  of  design  in  new  buildings, 
and  attention  to  man's  need  for  open 
spaces  and  attractive  landscaping. 

Ninth.  The  demonstration  should 
make  relocation  housing  available  at 
costs  commensurate  with  the  incomes  of 
those  displaced  by  the  project.  Coun- 
seling services,  moving  expenses,  and 
small  business  loans  should  be  provided, 
together  with  assistance  in  job  place- 
ment and  retraining. 

Tenth.  The  demonstration  should  be 
managed  in  each  demoristratlon  city  by 
a  single  authority  with  adequate  pow- 
ers to  carry  out  and  coordinate  all  phases 
of  the  program.  There  must  be  a  seri- 
ous commitment  to  the  project  on  the 
part  of  local,  and  where  appropriate. 
State  authorities.  Where  required  to 
carry  out  the  plan,  agreements  should  be 
reached  with  neighboring  communities. 

Eleventh.  The  demonstration  propos- 
al should  offer  proof  that  adequate  mu- 
nicipal appropriations  and  services  are 
available  and  will  be  sustained  through- 
out the  demonstration  period. 

Twelfth.  The  demonstration  should 
maintain  or  establish  a  residential  char- 
acter in  the  area. 

Thh-teenth.  The  demonstration  should 
be  consistent  with  existing  development 
Plans  for  the  metropolitan  areas  involved. 
Transportation  plans  should  coordinate 
every  appropriate  mode  of  city  and  re- 
gional transportation. 

Fourteenth.  The  demonstration  should 
extend  for  an  initial  6-year  period.  It 
should  maintain  a  schedule  for  the  ex- 
peditious completion  of  the  project. 

These  guidelines  will  demand  the  full 
oooperatlon  of  government  at  every  level 
»nd  of  private  citizeris  In  each  area.  I 
oelieve  our  Federal  system  is  creative 
enough  to  inspire  that  cooperative  ef- 
fort. I  know  it  miist  be  so  creative  if 
»  is  to  prosper  and  flourish. 

BIZZ   or   THZ    PROGRAM 

The  program  I  reconunend  Is  Intended 
to  eliminate  blight  in  the  entire  demon- 
1?.^*°"  area.  Through  efficient  re- 
o^aing  It  must  replace  that  bUght  with 
Mtractive  and  economic  housing,  social 
•ervlces,  and  community  facilities. 
fJ^^  are  many  ways  by  which  this 
*n  be  done,  once  the  commitment  has 


been  made  to  do  It.  Total  clearance  and 
reconstruction ;  partial  clearance  and  re- 
habilitation;  rehabilitation  alone — any 
of  these  methods  may  be  chosen  by  local 
citizens. 

Whatever  approach  Is  selected,  how- 
ever, must  be  comprehensive  enough  to 
be  effective  and  economic. 

There  are  few  cities  or  towns  In  Amer- 
ica which  could  not  participate  in  the 
demonstration  cities  program.  We  shall 
take  special  care  to  see  that  urban  com- 
munities of  all  sizes  are  Included.  For 
each  such  community,  the  impact  of  the 
program  will  be  significant,  involving  as 
much  as  15  to  20  percent  of  the  existing 
substandard  structures. 

For  the  largest  qualifying  cities  a  rela- 
tively modest  program  could  provide 
decent  housing  for  approximately  5,000 
families  now  living  In  substandard 
dwelling  units.  It  could  rehabilitate 
other  marginal  housing  sufficient  to  af- 
fect 50,000  people.  A  typical  program 
could  well  involve  a  total  of  35.000  units 
or  100.000  people. 

For  cities  of  approximately  100,000 
people,  1,000  famlUes  could  be  rehoused, 
and  3,000  units  rehabilitated,  affecting 
a  total  of  10,000  people. 

BBMCrlTS   or  THX    FROORAM 

I  recommend  that  participating  cities 
receive  two  types  of  Federal  assistance: 

First.  The  complete  array  of  all  avail- 
able grants  and  urban  aids  in  the  fields  of 
housing,  renewal,  transportation,  educa- 
tion, welfare,  economic  opportunity,  and 
related  programs. 

Second.  Special  grants  amounting  to 
80  percent  of  the  non-Federal  cost  of 
our  grant-in-aid  programs  Included  in 
the  demonstration.  These  grants  are  to 
supplement  the  efforts  of  local  commimi- 
ties.  They  are  not  to  be  substituted  for 
those  efforts. 

In  every  qualifying  city,  a  Federal  co- 
ordinator would  be  asfdgned  to  assist 
local  officials  in  bringing  together  all  the 
relevant  Federal  resources. 

Once  authorized,  the  supplemental 
fimds  would  be  made  available  in  a  com- 
mon account.  They  would  be  drawn  at 
the  discretion  of  the  conunimity  to  sup- 
port the  program.  They  would  be  certi- 
fied by  the  Federal  coordlruitor. 

It  Is  vital  that  incentives  be  granted 
for  cost  reductions  achieved  diuing  the 
performance  of  the  program. 

At  least  as  vital  as  the  dollar  commit- 
ment for  rebuilding  and  rehabilitation  in 
the  social  program  commitment.  We 
must  link  our  concern  for  the  total  wel- 
fare of  the  person,  with  our  desire  to  im- 
prove the  physical  city  in  which  he  Uves. 
For  the  first  time,  social  and  construc- 
tion agencies  would  be  Joined  In  a  mas- 
sive common  effort,  responsive  to  a  com- 
mon local  authority. 

There  is  another  benefit — not  meas- 
urable in  dollars,  or  even  in  the  ex- 
tended raivge  of  social  services — that 
qtialifying  cities  would  secure  by  partici- 
pating in  this  program. 

It  is  a  sense  of  hope:  that  the  city  is 
not  beyond  reach  of  redemption  by  men 
of  good  will;  that  through  wise  planning, 
cooperation,  hard  work,  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  those  outmoded  codes  and  prac- 
tices that  make  widespread  renewal  im- 


possibly expensive  today.  It  is  possible 
to  reverse  the  city's  decline. 

That  knowledge,  that  confidence,  that 
hope  can  make  all  the  difference  In  the 
decade  ahead. 

FEDERAI.   COST 

Funds  are  required  in  the  first  year 
to  assist  our  cities  in  the  pr^aration 
of  demonstration  plans.  We  should  not 
underestimate  the  problems  involved  in 
achieving  such  a  plan.  The  very  scale 
of  the  demonstration,  its  widespread  and 
profound  effects  on  the  social  and  physi- 
cal structure  of  the  city,  calls  for  mar- 
shaling the  city's  planning  and  admin- 
istrative resources  on  an  unprecedented 
scale. 

I  estimate  the  appropriate  Federal  con- 
tribution to  this  planning  effort  at  $12 
million. 

For  the  supplemental  demonstration 
grants  I  will  recommend  appropriations, 
over  a  6-year  period,  totaling  over  $2.3 
billion,  or  an  average  of  some  $400  mil- 
lion per  year. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  exactly— 
but  It  is  necessary  to  consider — the  rising 
cost  of  welfare  services,  crime  preven- 
tion, unemployment  and  declining  prop- 
erty values  that  will  plague  all  govern- 
ments, local.  State,  and  Federal,  if  we 
do  not  move  quickly  to  heal  and  revitalize 
our  cities. 

KmtOPOLITAN  PLANNINO 

The  success  of  each  demonstration 
will  depend  on  the  quality  of  its  plan- 
ning, and  the  degree  of  cooperation  it 
elicits  from  the  various  govertmiental 
bodies  concerned,  as  well  as  from  private 
interests. 

Most  metroix>lltan  areas  conduct  some 
degree  of  metropolitan  plaimlng  now. 
The  Federal  Oovenunent  has  made  funds 
available  throughout  the  coimtry  so  that 
State  and  local  planning  agencies  might 
devise — many  for  the  first  time — com- 
prehensive plans  for  metropolitan  areas. 

I  recommend  improvements  and  ex- 
tensions of  this  program.  The  Congress 
enacted  them  recognizing  that  the  prob- 
lems of  growth,  transportation,  housing, 
and  public  services  carmot  be  considered 
by  one  entity  of  Oovemment  alone. 

The  absence  of  cooperation  between 
contiguous  areas  is  wasteful.  It  is 
also  blind  to  the  reality  of  urban  life. 
What  happens  hi  the  central  city,  or 
the  suburb,  is  certain  to  affect  the  quality 
of  life  in  the  other. 

The  widespread  demand  for  these 
funds  has  resulted  in  their  being  spread 
thinly  across  the  50  States.  Thus,  the 
benefits  of  a  truly  coordinated  attack  on 
metropolitan  problems  have  not  gener- 
ally been  realized. 

mCRNTlVES    TO    ORDSRI,T     MmtOPOLITAN 
DKTKLOPMKNT 

Over  the  past  5  years,  the  Congress 
has  authorized  Federal  grants  for  urban 
miass  transportation,  open  space,  and 
sewer  and  water  facilities.  The  Con- 
gress has  required  that  such  projects  be 
consistent  with  comprehensive  planning 
for  an  entire  urban  or  metropolitan  area. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  has  thus  not 
only  helped  our  localities  to  provide  the 
facilities  they  need.  It  has  also  stimu- 
lated cooperation  and  Joint  planning 
among  neighboring  Jiulsdictlons. 
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But  more  remains  to  be  done.  The 
powerful  forces  of  urban  growth  threaten 
to  overwhelm  efforts  to  achieve  orderly 
development.  A  metropolitan  plan 
should  be  an  instrument  for  shaping 
sound  urban  growth — not  a  neglected 
document. 

I  now  propose  a  new  Incentive  to  help 
BMure  that  metropolitan  plans  achieve 
their  potential. 

The  Federal  Oovermnent  should  bear 
a  larger  share  of  the  total  cost  of  related 
Aderal  aid  procrams.  This  share  would 
be  borne  where  local  Jurisdictions  show 
that  they  are  ready  to  be  guided  by  their 
own  plans  in  working  out  the  patterns 
of  their  own  development  and  where  they 
establish  the  Joint  institutional  turange- 
ments  necessary  to  carry  out  those  plans. 

DSlfONmATIOMS     09    ErfTCTIVX     PLAKNINO 

I  propose  that  a  series  of  demonstra- 
tions In  effective  metropolitan  planning 
be  undertaken  prcanptly. 

Metropolitan  areas  would  be  selected 
to  return  the  broadest  possible  data  and 
experience  to  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments.  They  should  therefore  be 
of  varying  size  and  environment,  in  wide- 
ly sepwated  locations.  They  would  be 
•elected  to  assure  that  their  beneflts 
reach  amall  communities  surrounding  the 
large  cities. 

Advanced  techniques  and  approaches 
should  be  employed.  There  must  be  bal- 
anced consideration  of  physical  and  hu- 
man development  programs ;  coordinated 
treatment  of  the  regional  transportation 
network;  technical  Innovations,  such  as 
metropolitan  data  banks  and  systems 
analjrsls;  new  educational  and  training 
prograios;  new  arrangements  for  coordi- 
nating decisions  of  the  various  local  gov- 
ernments involved. 

I  estimate  the  cost  of  the  demonstra- 
tions at  $6,500,000. 

I  shall  impose  on  the  new  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  the 
continuing  responsibility  to  stimulate 
effective  planning.  If  local  governments 
do  not  plan  cooperatively  and  sufficiently 
In  advance  of  inevitable  urban  growth, 
even  adequate  funds  and  an  aggressive 
determination  to  improve  our  cities  can- 
not succeed. 

aouaufo  roE  ali. 

The  programs  I  have  proposed — in  re- 
building large  areas  of  our  cities,  and  in 
metropolitan  planning — are  essential  for 
the  rebirth  of  urban  America. 

Yet  at  the  center  of  the  cities'  hotising 
problem  lies  racial  discrimination. 
Crowded  miles  of  Inadequate  dwellings — 
poorly  maintained  and  frequently  over- 
priced— Is  the  lot  of  most  Negro  Ameri- 
cans in  many  of  our  cities.  Their  ave- 
nue of  escape  to  a  more  attractive  neigh- 
borhood is  often  closed,  because  of  their 
color. 

The  Negro  suffers  from  this,  as  do  his 
ohildxen.  So  does  the  community  at 
lajgc-  Where  housing  is  poor,  schools 
are  generally  poor.  Unemployment  Is 
wMeopread.  Family  life  Is  threatened. 
The  eommunlty's  welfare  burden  Is 
steadily  macnlfled.  These  are  the  Ibiks 
In  the  chain  of  racial  discrimination. 

This  administration  Is  working  to  break 
(hat  chain — through  aid  to  education, 
medical  care,  community  action  pro- 


grams, job  retraining,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  vigorous  economy. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  should 
break  one  of  its  strongest  links — the 
often  subtle,  but  always  effective  force 
of  housing  discrimination.  The  im- 
pacted racial  ghetto  will  become  a  thing 
of  the  past  only  when  the  Negro  Ameri- 
can can  move  his  family  wherever  he 
can  afford  to  do  so. 

I  shall,  therefore,  present  to  the  Con- 
gress at  an  early  date  legislation  to  bar 
racial  discrimination  in  the  sale  or  rental 
of  housing. 

NEW  COMMUNims 

Our  existing  urban  centers,  however 
revitalized,  cannot  accommodate  all  the 
urban  Americans  of  the  next  generation. 

Three  million  new  residents  are  added 
each  year  to  our  present  urban  popula- 
tion. The  growth  of  new  communities 
is  inevitable.  Unless  they  are  to  be  cas- 
ual parts  of  a  general  urban  sprawl,  a 
new  approach  to  their  design  is  required. 

We  must:  enlarge  the  entire  scale  of 
the  building  process;  make  ipossible  new 
efficiencies  in  construction,  land  devel- 
opment, and  municipal  services:  relieve 
population  densities:  offer  a  variety  of 
homes  to  a  wide  range  of  incomes. 

These  communities  must  also  provide 
an  environment  harmonious  to  man's 
needs. 

They  must  offer  adequate  transporta- 
tion systems,  attractive  community 
buildings,  and  open  spaces  free  from  pol- 
lution. They  must  retain  much  of  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  landscape. 

The  private  sector  must  continue  its 
prominent  role  in  new  community  devel- 
opment. As  I  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress last  year,  mortgage  insurance 
should  be  made  available  for  sites  and 
community  facilities  for  entire  new  com- 
munities. 

It  is  apparent  that  new  communities 
will  spring  into  being  near  an  increasing 
number  of  major  metropolitan  areas. 
Some,  already  in  existence,  promise  dra- 
matic efficiencies  through  size  and  new 
construction  techniques,  without  sacri- 
ficing beauty.  Obviously  such  a  develop- 
ment should  be  encouraged.  I  recom- 
mend that  the  Congress  provide  the 
means  of  doing  so. 

HINT  SUPPLEMENT  PROGRAM 

Rarely  has  a  new  housing  program 
evoked  such  a  dramatic  and  positive  re- 
sponse as  the  rent  supplement  program. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  has  already  received  prelim- 
inary proposals  from  sponsors  to  con- 
struct nearly  70.000  low-income  units 
under  this  program  as  soon  as  funds  be- 
come available. 

The  proposals  involve  424  projects  tn 
265  localities  in  43  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  spon- 
sors have  already  selected  sites  for  some 
40.000  of  these  units.  The  interested 
groups  are  about  equally  divided  between 
nonprofit  organizations  and  private  Um- 
ited  dividend  developers. 

The  need  for  this  program  is  obvious. 
It  is  the  need  of  the  poor  and  the  dis- 
advantaged. The  demand  for  the  means 
to  meet  this  need  by  private  enterprise  is 
demonstrated  by  the  figures  I  have  Just 
dted. 


I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  pasg  g 
supplementary  appropriation  to  fund  the 
rent  supplement  program  at  the  $30  mil- 
lion level  it  has  authorized  in  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965. 

MASS    TRANSPOHTATION    PROGRAM 

We  must  continue  to  help  our  com- 
munities meet  their  increasing  needs  for 
mass  transportation  facilities.  For  this 
purpose.  I  propose  an  additional  1-year 
authorization  for  the  urban  mass  trans- 
portation program. 

THE    NEW    DEPARTMENT 

No  Federal  program  can  be  effective 
unless  the  agency  that  administers  it  is 
efficient.  This  is  even  more  crucial  for 
programs  that  call  for  comprehensive 
approaches  at  both  the  Federal  and  local 
level. 

Progress  was  made  after  1961  toward 
unifying  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency.  But  the  very  nature  of  that 
agency  limited  the  extent  to  which  its 
several  parts  could  be  welded  into  a  truly 
unified  whole.  Its  Administrator  lacked 
the  statutory  basis  for  gaining  full  con- 
trol over  partially  independent  agencies. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  requested— and 
you  enacted — legislation  to  create  a  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

As  a  result,  the  Secretary  of  the  new 
Department  now  has  the  authority  and 
the  machinery  for  implementing  the  new 
programs  I  have  asked  for. 

I  see  five  ways  by  which  he  can  do  this: 

First.  He  can  organize  the  Depart- 
ment so  that  its  emphasis  will  be  upon 
meeting  modern  urban  needs— rather 
than  fitting  new  programs  into  old  and 
outworn  patterns. 

Second.  He  can  strengthen  the  re- 
gioiml  structure  so  that  more  decisions 
can  be  made  in  the  field. 

Third.  He  can  assert  effective  lead- 
ership throughout  the  Department. 

Fourth.  He  can  mesh  together  all  our 
social  and  physical  efforts  to  improve 
urban  living. 

Fifth.  He  can  assume  leadership 
among  Intergovernmental  agencies  deal- 
ing with  urban  problems. 

Such  a  Department,  and  such  leader- 
ship, will  be  worthy  of  the  program  I 
recommend  you  adopt. 

A    TEAR    or  REBIRTH 

The  evidence  is  all  about  us  that  to  be 
complacent  about  the  American  city  is 
to  invite,  at  best,  inconvenience;  at 
worst,  a  divided  Nation. 

The  programs  I  have  proposed  in  thli 
message  will  require  a  determined  com- 
mitment of  eur  energy  and  a  substantial 
commitment  of  our  funds. 

Yet  these  programs  are  well  within 
our  resources.  Nor  do  they  compare  In 
cost  with  the  ugliness,  hostility,  and 
hopelessness  of  unllvable  cities. 

What  would  it  mean  to  begin  now, 
and  to  bring  about  the  rebirth  of  our 
cities? 

It  would  mean:  a  more  tolerable  and 
a  more  hopeful  life  for  millions  of 
Americans;  the  possibility  of  retaining 
middle-Income  families  In  the  city,  and 
even  attracting  some  to  return;  improv- 
ing the  cities'  tax  base,  at  a  time  of 
heavy  strahi  on  city  budgets;  ultimatw 
reducing  welfare  costs;  avoiding  the  un- 
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necessary  waste  of  human  resources; 
giving  to  both  urban  and  suburban  fam- 
ilies the  freedom  to  choose  where  they 
will  live;  a  clean  room  and  a  patch  of 
sky  for  every  person,  a  chance  to  live 
near  an  open  space,  and  to  reach  it  on  a 
safe  street. 
As  Thomas  Wolfe  wrote: 

To  every  man  his  chance — to  every  man. 
regardless  of  his  birth,  hie  shining,  golden 
opportunity — to  every  man  the  right  to  live, 
to  worlt,  to  be  himself,  and  to  become  what- 
ever thing  bis  manhood  and  his  vUlon  can 
combine  to  make  him — this  •  •  •  Is  the 
promise  of  America. 

I  believe  these  are  among  the  most 
profoimd  aspirations  of  our  people.  I 
want  to  make  them  part  of  our  destiny. 

I  urge  the  Congress  promptly  to  adopt 
the  Demonstration  Cities  Act  of  1966.  If 
we  begin  now  the  planning  from  which 
action  will  flow,  the  hopes  of  the  20th 
century  will  become  the  realities  of  the 
21st. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  January  26, 1966. 


DEMONSTRATION  CITIES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  voice  my  full  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  of  a  concerted,  massive 
thrust  against  blight,  poverty,  and  decay 
in  great  areas  of  our  urban  centers. 

I  refer  to  President  Johnson's  bold 
plan  to  move,  in  large  areas  of  our  cen- 
tral cities,  with  all  the  means  at  hand 
and  uproot  the  causes  and  consequences 
of  physical  decay  and  human  degrada- 
tion once  and  for  all.  In  this  way,  we 
can  demonstrate  that  revitalization  of 
our  cities,  and  the  simultaneous  redemp- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  the  people  who 
live  in  rundown  areas,  need  not  wait  mi 
piecemeal  efforts  which  take  decades  or 
generations.  It  can  be  done  now — if  we 
will  only  make  full  concerted  use  of  the 
resources  we  have  today. 

The  President's  new  plan  is  simple  in 
concept.  It  calls  for  no  new  programs 
to  deal  with  separate  problems.  It  calls, 
rather,  for  the  full  use  of  all  the  meas- 
ures we  already  have,  but  applied  jointly 
and  in  concert  to  the  basic  prc^lems  of  a 
blighted  area. 

It  means  hiunan  and  physical  reha- 
bilitation at  one  and  the  same  time.  It 
means  a  full-scale  plan  of  action  for  the 
needs  of  the  area  and  the  needs  of  the 
people.  It  brings  together  our  resources 
of  renewal,  education,  employment, 
housing,  and  social  help  in  one  combined 
assault. 

The  plan  is  for  Federal  help  to  make  it 
possible  for  urban  connmunities.  large 
and  small,  to  mount  a  major  attack  of 
this  kind.  Federal  funds  will  be  used 
to  do  a  thorough-going  job  of  planning 
on  an  all-out  program  to  deal  with  all 
aspects  of  human  and  physical  blight  in 
large  urban  areas. 

The  President's  plan  proposes  fighting 
blight  on  a  new  and  larger  scale — In 
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areas  that  may  Involve  as  msmy  as  100,- 
000  people  in  a  large  city — or  as  few  as 
10.000  in  a  smaller  sized  town. 

It  would  place  Federal  resources  under 
a  joint  command  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective. It  calls  on  our  local  communi- 
ties, likewise,  to  think  In  larger  terms, 
and  to  place  their  resources  under  a 
common  direction  for  the  same  end. 

It  is  time.  I  think,  that  we  start  on 
such  a  scale  and  with  full  force  to  move 
against  the  basic  problem  of  blight  and 
its  many  causes.  The  President's  pro- 
posal offers  the  means.  If  we  really 
mean  to  get  it  done,  this  is  the  way  to  do 
the  job. 


MESSAGE  ON  CITIES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarlcs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson's  message  on  the  cities  outlines 
several  needs  of  the  urban  areas  of 
America  that  are  yet  to  be  met.  He  pro- 
poses new  plans  and  programs  to  make 
urban  development  fit  into  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  overall  objective  of  the  Great 
Society. 

The  plans  and  programs  proposed  by 
the  President  are  not  idle  dreams.  They 
are  highly  practical,  and  based  on  long 
study  and  experience. 

The  President's  proposal  for  rebuild- 
ing central  cities  suggests  harnessing 
existing  programs  and  activities  of 
various  Federal  agencies  and  directing 
them  In  a  more  coordinated  marmer.  He 
would  add  to  these  programs  additional 
assistance  for  planning.  The  cities  would 
contribute  to  their  own  rebuilding,  but 
only  an  amount  that  Is  within  their 
ability  to  pay.  By  these  actions  we  can 
restore  to  the  central  city  the  tax  re- 
sources and  the  Industry  and  commerce 
that  are  essential  to  Its  prosperity. 

The  President  would  also  provide  the 
assistance  to  mass  transportation  that  Is 
needed  If  workers  are  to  travel  to  and 
from  our  cities  In  a  minimum  of  time, 
and  with  the  least  cost  and  incon- 
venience. 

The  President's  message  reports  the 
great  Interest  of  private  organizations  In 
providing  housing  for  low-income  fam- 
ilies with  the  assistance  of  rent  supple- 
ments. I  believe  a  fair  trial  will  prove 
that  this  program,  authorized  by  the  1965 
Housing  Act,  is  practical  and  that  it  will 
be  successful  tn  housing  low-Income 
families  at  least  possible  cost  to  the 
taxpayers. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  significant 
proposals  made  by  the  President  In  his 
various  messages  to  the  Congress  on  the 
cities  and  urban  development. 

I  am  sure  the  Congress  will  lose  no  time 
In  giving  them  consideration  so  they  can 
be  put  to  work  Immediately. 


from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoud 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOCKJS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  proposals  for  a  concentrated 
effort  to  eliminate  blight  and  decay  from 
the  centers  of  our  towns  and  cities  is. 
to  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  important 
and  promising  recommendations  in  re- 
cent years. 

Billions  of  dollars  of  public  and  private 
funds  are  now  going  into  the  redevelop- 
ment of  our  cities.  Concentration  of  all 
these  efforts,  imder  coordinated  plans 
and  direction,  Instead  of  separately  as 
unrelated  forays  on  physical  and  himian 
blight,  will  produce  a  total  effort  far  more 
valuable  than  the  sum  of  its  separate 
parts. 

As  the  President  points  out.  many 
things  can  be  accomplished  by  such  a 
concerted  effort  which  would  be  impos- 
sible without  it. 

The  way  to  reverse  blight  and  decay. 
far  more  quickly  and  on  a  lasting  basis, 
is  to  alter  the  total  environment  at  one 
time,  instead  of  trying  to  do  it  bit  by 
bit,  without  plan  or  coordination. 

We  can  work  effectively  with,  not  just 
for.  people  whose  lives  are  affected,  en- 
abling them  to  become  a  creative  part  of 
their  own  urban  community. 

We  can  stimulate  and  implement  local 
initiative  and  citizen  participation  In  a 
community's  future. 

We  can  develop,  in  these  areas,  labora- 
tories for  exploring  stubborn  problems  of 
technology,  real  estate  taxation,  build- 
ing codes,  and  inefficiency  in  construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation. 

We  can  develop  new  and  higher  levels 
of  design  and  quality  in  housing,  in  area 
planning.  In  preservation  of  open  spaces. 

We  can  serve  the  individual  needs  and 
problems  of  people  directly,  with  counsel- 
ing and  ^ith  social  and  economic  help. 
We  can  reduce  the  human  cost  of  urban 
development. 

We  can,  especially,  bring  about  a  con- 
solidation within  a  community  of  its 
owTi  resources,  and  those  of  the  sur- 
rounding area. 

The  President  has  offered  us  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  doing  a  difficult  job. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  Important  proi>osals 
now  before  us  and  I  trust  that  the  com- 
mittee will  begin  work  immediately.  I 
urge  support  of  these  proposals. 


DEMONSTRATION  CITIBS 

Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


RENT  SUPPLEMENTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Barrett]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
OklJLhoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  his 
message  on  the  cities.  President  Johnson 
has  forcefully  brought  to  our  attention  a 
basic  fact  of  urban  life  that  must  be 
reckoned  with:  we  do  not  have  enough 
decent  housing  for  the  people  who  live  In 
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our  cities.  Nor  are  we  preparing  enough 
decent  housing  for  the  millions  more  who 
will  be  living  there  tomorrow. 

Decent  housing  is  the  fundamental  fac- 
tor In  building  livable  urban  communi- 
ties. Yet  millions  are  now  forced  to  live 
in  slums,  ghettos,  or  rundown  housing 
because,  there  is  nothing  else  they  can 
afford. 

As  the  President  also  points  out,  how- 
ever, we  can  have  a  lot  more  good  hous- 
ing for  these  low-income  people  if  we 
want  It  and  act  to  get  it.  Local  sponsors 
and  private  developers  are  waiting  for 
oar  word  to  build  it. 

Last  Tear  we  enacted  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  to  help  provide  this  kind 
of  bousing.  But  we  did  not  give  it  any 
money.  Now  the  President  asks  for 
quick  action  to  provide  funds  to  put  that 
program  to  work. 

The  President  informs  us  that  sponsors 
have  already  presented  preliminary  pro- 
posals to  the  FHA  for  the  building  of 
nearly  70,000  low-Income  units  under 
this  program.  If  ore  than  half  of  these — 
Involving  40,000  units,  already  have  sites 
available  or  optioned.  This  demand  is 
nationwide — coming  from  265  localities 
In  43  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Puerto  Rico.  The  sponsors  are  both 
mmprt^t  mvanlzatlons  and  private  in- 
vestors building  for  Umlted  dividend  re- 
turns. 

This  remarkable  response  to  such  a 
new  program  is  highly  encouraging. 

I  urge  this  body  to  move  pr(»nptly  to 
provide  the  full  amount  of  funding  for 
the  rent  supplement  program.  Our  peo- 
ple need  this  housing  now.  They  are 
looking  to  us  to  provide  It.  We  should 
delay  no  longer. 


CITIES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  MlsKnirl  [Mr.  StrLLivAif]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
R»oo»a  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Johnson  signed  the  bill  creat- 
ing a  new  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  he  noted  that  we 
were  "taking  the  first  step  toward  orga- 
nizing our  system  for  a  more  rational 
response  to  the  pressing  challenge  of 
urban  life." 

The  Department  Is  now  in  existence. 

It  has  the  leadership  of  Robert  C. 
Weaver,  who  comes  to  us  with  impressive 
credentials  and  fine  support.  It  has 
many  good  programs  which  it  inherited 
from  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  particularly  the  excelleit  legis- 
lation of  the  Housing  Act  of  1965. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  move  ahead  with 
even  bolder  steps.  They  are  embodied 
In  the  legislation  which  the  President  has 
askad  us  to  consider  in  this  second  ses- 


Foremost  is  the  demonstration  city 
program  which  will  combine  Federal  aid 
with  local  programs  and  local  initiative 
to  rebuild  entirely  the  central  city  and 
slum  areas  of  several  American  cities. 

Under  another  Department-scale  pro- 
gram, demonstration  grants  will  be  given 
to  selected  areas  for  metropolitan  plan- 
ning. This  is  an  incentive  program 
which  will  help  metropolitan  areas  pre- 
pare themselves  for  a  better  urban  en- 
vironment and  help  them  reduce  costs  of 
public  facilities  and  services. 

The  experience  gained,  and  the  data 
gathered  from  such  demonstrations  will 
prove  of  great  value  for  further  planning. 

These  are  two  of  the  major  new  pro- 
grams in  this  legislation.  There  are 
others.  They  are  large  In  scope  and 
promise,  and  they  are  properly  the  con- 
cern of  all  of  us. 


GHETTOS 


Mr.  MULTER.  Byir.  Speaker.  I  ask 
uiuuiimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  ron&rks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
express  my  great  satisfaction  to  learn 
that  the  President,  in  a  later  message, 
will  propose  legislation  aimed  at  that 
most  poignant  aspect  of  our  American 
society — the  existence  of  Negro  ghettos 
in  our  cities. 

Three  years  ago,  President  Kennedy 
signed  his  Executive  order  on  equal  op- 
portunity in  housing.  That  order,  bar- 
ring discrimination  in  rental  or  sale  of 
PHA  and  VA  housing,  has  not  proved  as 
effective  as  many  of  us  hoped.  Most 
housing  today  ts  rented  or  sold  without 
PHA  and  VA  assistance,  and  thus  is  not 
covered  by  the  order. 

It  Lb  my  understanding  there  Is  some 
legal  uncertainty  that  the  Executive 
order  can  be  widened,  under  existing 
law,  to  cover  housing  financed  by  con- 
ventional methods.  Therefore,  the  only 
way  open  to  the  Nation  to  obtain  an 
across-the-board  end  to  housing  dis- 
crimination is  through  new  legislation. 

We  must  do  what  we  can  to  prevent 
the  perpetuation  of  these  ghettos. 

This  is  the  least  that  can  be  expected 
of  the  Congress  if  our  fellow  Americans 
who  now  live  In  congested  ghettos  are  to 
have  an  equal  chance  to  escape  to  better 
homes  and  better  neighborhoods.  Other 
legislation,  some  already  enacted  and 
some  to  be  acted  on  this  year,  will  ac- 
complish still  more — by  providing  better 
educational  facilities,  better  Jobs  and 
other  gains  for  minorities.  But  a  further 
advance  in  legislation  against  housing 
discrimination  must  be  made  if  all  our 
other  measures  are  to  have  their  fuU 
effect. 


This  ledalation  moves  away  from  the 
ptoMmaal.  and  toward  the  comprehen- 
sive. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  AS- 
SISTANCE TO  METROPOLITAN 
AREAS 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  program  for  massive  assist- 
ance to  our  metropolitan  areas  is  aimed 
at  one  of  the  pressing  problems  of  our 
day. 

Today,  each  city  has  a  multitude  of 
agencies  and  jurisdictions,  each  strug- 
gling with  separate  parts  of  the  total 
metropolitan  problem.  Often  they  suc- 
ceed only  in  compounding  each  other's 
woes.  We  must  develop  the  means  for 
them  to  act  in  concert  on  common  prob- 
lems. We  must  help  them  serve  rather 
than  abdicate  their  common  interests. 

The  President's  recommendation 
would  make  this  possible  on  a  scale 
never  before  attempted.  It  would  offer 
the  means  and  the  Incentive,  through 
Increased  Federal  assistance,  for  the 
separate  interests  to  Join  in  common 
action  on  problems  affecting  them  all. 

It  calls  not  merely  for  plans,  but  for 
effective  action. 

It  would  onbrace  physical  and  com- 
munity planning.  But  It  also  would 
plan  for  the  human  environment,  and 
for  transportation,  education,  financial, 
and  other  essential  parts  of  sound  urban 
growth. 

The  cost  is  small.  The  need  is  urgent. 
Action  on  this  front  is  needed  qulcldy 
and  in  a  large  scale. 


SECRETARY  McNAMARA  MAKES  AN 
IMPRESSIVE  CASE  FOR  REPLAC- 
ma  TBDE  B-52  AND  B-58  BOMBERS 
WITH  A  BOMBER  VERSION  OP  THE 
TFX— -PB-111 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  tuldress  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  period  of  congressional  adjournment 
last  fall  Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
armounced  a  decision  to  phase  out,  in  the 
next  few  years,  a  substantial  portion  of 
our  present  long-range  strategic  bomber 
force,  both  B-52  and  B-58  bombers,  and 
replace  them  with  a  smaller  number  of 
new  aircraft;  namely,  a  new  bomber  ver- 
sion of  the  famous  TFX,  the  P-111  fight- 
er, to  be  known  as  the  FB-111. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  were  un- 
derstandably concerned,  when  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara made  this  announcement,  tbst 
the  phasing  out  of  these  older  aircraft 
and  their  replacement  by  a  analler  num- 
ber of  a  new  aircraft,  originally  devel- 
oped as  a  fighter  rather  than  a  bomber, 
might  Impair  the  Nation's  security. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  the  real  facts 
In  this  matter  the  Hubert  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee was  directed  to  xmdertake  a  fuU 
investigation  of  the  Secretary's  decision. 
Yesterday,  as  its  first  witness,  the  sub- 
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committee  heard  Secretary  McNamara 
In  executive  session.  Subsequently  a  de- 
classified or  "sanitized"  version  of  the 
Secretary's  statement  was  released  to  the 
press. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  Secretary 
McNamara's  statement  makes  a  very 
strong  and  Impressive  case  for  the 
soundness  of  his  decision.  While  the  Im- 
prcsslveness  of  the  Secretary's  case  was, 
rather  understandably,  greater  in  the 
classified  version,  nevertheless  the  sani- 
tized version  is  also  very  Impressive  and 
does,  I  believe,  reveal  the  detailed  and 
painstaking  thought  that  went  into  the 
Secretary's  decision. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  the 
whole  subject  of  changes  in  our  strategic 
bombing  force  Is  understandably  of  great 
concern  not  only  to  all  members  of  Con- 
gress but  to  all  Americans,  I  am  taking 
this  opportiuilty  of  inserting  in  the 
RrcoRD,  following  my  remarks,  the  un- 
classified version  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  month  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara marks  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
his  .service  as  Secretary  of  Defense.  He 
has  now  served  in  that  position  longer 
than  any  other  person.  Meuiy  people 
have  suggested,  and  I  would  concur  with 
them,  that  Mr.  McNamara  has  in  fact 
been  our  greatest  Secretary  of  Defense. 
And  the  reason  for  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  say,  Is  that  he  has  succeeded  far 
more  extensively  than  any  of  his  pred- 
ecessors in  applying  to  the  complex,  de- 
tailed, and  extensive  conglomeration  of 
matters  that  properly  fall  within  the 
province  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  disciplines  of  reason,  logic,  tmd  sci- 
ence. Not  all  of  the  matters  which 
relate  to  defense  matters  are  in  fact  com- 
pletely subject  to  these  disciplines  of 
reason,  logic,  or  scientific  method.  In 
defense  matters,  as  in  the  conduct  of 
war,  we  always  confront  what  Clause- 
wltz  called  "the  fog  of  war."  Not  every- 
thing yields  Itself  fully  to  rational  treat- 
ment. Human  beings  caimot  fully  dis- 
cern the  future.  Nor  can  they  fully  dis- 
cern the  minds  or  the  actions  of  the 
enemy.  That  is  why  we  all  make  mis- 
takes in  war  and  in  defense  matters. 
Even  Mr.  McNamara  Is  human. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  other,  no  better  way,  to  make  deci- 
sions or  to  appraise  facts,  in  defense  mat- 
ters as  well  &s  in  other  matters,  than 
by  the  best  possible  application  of  rea- 
soning, logic,  and  the  normal  disciplines 
of  science.  I  for  one  am  glad  that  oiu- 
present  Secretary  of  Defense  is  so  highly 
capable  in  this  particular  aspect  of  man- 
agement. 

I  believe  the  statement  that  follows 
will  prove  to  be  not  only  helpful  and 
Informative  on  the  specific  issue  of  the 
soundness  of  our  defen,ses  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  will  demonstrate  very 
clearly  the  Impressive  character  of  ra- 
tional, logical  analysis  which  has  so 
mariced  the  5  brilliant  years  of  Secre- 
tary McNamara's  service,  which  have 
made  him  the  greatest  Defense  Secretary 
In  our  history,  and  which  have  so  fuUy 
Justified  the  confidence  placed  In  him, 
first  by  President  Kennedy  and  now  by 
President  Johnson. 


Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,     I     Include     Secretary     Mc- 
Namara's statement  In  the  Record: 
Statxmxnt  or  Seouctakt  or  Detensx  Robzrt 
S.  McNamajka  Bktokx  Scbcommittki  No.  3 
or  THc  Housz  Ariced  Sekvices  CoMicrrrKX 
ON    THK    Fiscal    Years    1967-71    Stratxgic 
Bomber  Program,  Jan~uart  26,  1966 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
you  our  longer  range  plans  for  the  strategic 
bomber  forces.    You  understand,  of  covirse, 
that  the  strategic  bombers  represent  only  a 
portion    of   our    overall    strategic    offensive 
forces,  and  that  the  strategic  offensive  forces, 
themselves,  are  but  one  of  two  comp)onents  of 
our  general  nuclear  war  pnastiire;   the  other 
being  the  strategic  defensive  forces.    I  have 
found  from  my  own  work  In  this  area  that 
t>oth  of  these  oconponents  must  be  considered 
within  a  single  analytical  framework  If  the 
relative  merits  of  available  alternatives  are 
to  be  properly  evaluated;  and  last  year  that 
was  the  way  I  presented  the  strategic  offen- 
sive-defensive programs,  both  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  congressional  committees. 

Accordingly,  I  believe  it  would  be  most 
useful  for  the  purposes  of  your  Inquiry, 
today.  If  I  were  to  review  with  you  at  least 
the  nature  of  the  general  nuclear  war  prob- 
lem as  we  see  It  now,  the  capabilities  of  the 
programed  offensive  and  defensive  forces 
against  the  expected  threat,  and  our  specific 
proposals  for  the  strategic  offensive  forces  in 
the  fiscal  years  1967-71  period. 

A.   THE    GKNEBAL    NUCLEAR    WAR   PROBLEM 

Last  year  I  pointed  out  that  the  general 
nuclear  war  forces  should  have  two  basic 
capabilities : 

1.  To  deter  deliberate  nuclear  attack  upon 
the  United  States  and  Its  allies  by  maintain- 
ing, continuously,  a  highly  reliable  abUlty  to 
Inflict  an  unacceptable  degree  of  damage 
upon  any  single  aggressor,  or  combination  of 
aggressors,  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
a  strategic  nuclear  exchange,  even  after  ab- 
sorbing a  surprise  first  strike. 

2.  In  the  event  such  a  war  nevertheless 
occurred,  to  limit  damage  to  the  population 
and  Industrial  capacity. 

The  first  of  these  capabilities  we  call  as- 
sured destruction  and  the  second  damage 
limitation. 

Viewed  In  this  light,  the  assured  destruc- 
tion capability  would  require  only  a  portion 
of  the  ICBM's,  the  submarine-launched  bal- 
listic missiles  (SLBM's)  and  the  manned 
bombers.  The  damage  limiting  capability 
would  be  provided  by  the  remainder  of  the 
strategic  offensive  forces  (ICBM's,  SLBM's, 
and  manned  bombers),  as  well  as  area  de- 
fense forces  (manned  Interceptors,  longer 
range  antl-balllstlc-mlssUe  missiles,  and  anti- 
submarine warfare  forces),  terminal  defense 
forces  (antlbomber  surface-to-air  missiles 
and  shorter  range  antl-bfUllstlc-mlssUe  mis- 
siles), and  passive  defenses  (fallout  shelters, 
warning,  etc.) .  The  strategic  offensive  forces 
can  contribute  to  the  damage  limiting  ob- 
jective by  attacking  enemy  delivery  vehicles 
on  their  bases  or  launch  sites,  provided  that 
our  forces  can  reach  them  before  the  vehicles 
are  launched  at  our  cities.  Area  defense 
forces  can  destroy  enemy  vehicles  en  route 
to  their  targets  before  they  reach  the  target 
areas.  Terminal  defenses  can  destroy  enemy 
weapons  or  delivery  vehicles  within  the  tar- 
get areas  before  they  detonate.  Passive  de- 
fense measures  can  reduce  the  vulnerability 
of  our  pop\ilatlon  to  the  weapons  that  do 
detonate. 

The  vital  first  objective,  which  must  be 
met  In  full  by  our  strategic  nuclear  forces, 
is  the  capability  for  assured  destruction. 
Such  a  capabUlty  will,  with  a  high  degree 
of  confidence.  Insure  that  we  can  deter  under 
aU  foreseeable  conditions  a  calculated,  de- 
m>^rate    nuclear    attack    upon    the    United 


States  or  Its  allies.  This  capability  must  be 
provided  regardless  of  the  costs  and  the  diffi- 
culties Involved. 

Once  enough  forces  have  been  procured 
to  provide  high  confidence  of  an  assured  de- 
struction cs^ablllty,  we  can  then  consider 
the  kinds  and  amounts  of  forces  which  might 
be  added  for  reducing  damage  to  our  popula- 
tion and  Industry  m  the  event  deterrence 
falls.  Such  damage  limiting  iM'ograms  could 
range  across  the  entire  spectrum,  from  one 
designed  against  a  threat  of  a  minor  nuclear 
power — for  example,  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists In  the  1970'8 — to  one  designed  against 
the  threat  of  a  carefully  synchronized  sur- 
prise first  strike  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  our 
urban  Industrial  areas. 

With  respect  to  the  damage  limiting  prob- 
lem posed  by  the  Soviet  nuclear  threat.  I 
believe  It  would  be  useful  to  restate  briefly 
certain  basic  considerations  which  have 
guided  our  programs  over  the  last  several 
years. 

Plrst,  against  the  forces  we  expect  the 
Soviets  to  have  during  the  next  decade.  It 
will  be  virtually  impossible  for  us  to  be 
able  to  Insure  anything  approaching  com- 
plete protection  for  our  population,  no  mat- 
ter how  large  the  general  nuclear  war  forces 
we  were  to  provide,  including  even  the  hypo- 
thetical possibility  of  striking  first.  Of 
coTirse,  the  number  of  fatalities  would  de- 
pend on  the  size  and  character  of  the  attack 
as  well  as  on  our  own  forces.  The  Soviets 
have  the  technical  and  economic  cap>aclty 
to  prevent  us  from  achieving  a  posture  which 
could  keep  our  fatalities  below  some  tens  of 
millions:  they  can  Increase  their  first  strike 
capabilities  at  an  extra  cost  to  them  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  extra  cost  to  us  of 
any  additional  damage  limiting  measures  we 
might  take. 

Second,  since  each  of  the  three  types  of 
Soviet  strategic  offensive  systems  (land-based 
missiles,  submarine-launched  missiles  and 
manned  bombers)  can,  by  Itself,  Inflict  severe 
damage  on  the  United  States,  even  a  very 
good  defense  against  only  one  type  of  system 
has  only  limited  value. 

Third,  for  any  given  level  of  Soviet  offen- 
sive capability,  successive  additions  to  each 
of  our  various  damage  limiting  systems  have 
diminishing  marginal  value.  The  same  prin- 
ciple holds  for  the  damage  limiting  force  as 
a  whole:  as  additional  forces  are  added,  the 
Incremental  gain  In  effectiveness  diminishes. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum.  It  now 
appears  to  be  technically  feasible  to  dealgn  a 
defense  system  which  would  have  a  reason- 
ably high  probeblllty  of  precluding  major 
dam^e  to  the  United  States  from  an  Nth 
country  nuclear  threat;  e.g..  Communist 
China  in  the  1970*8.  Such  a  defense  system 
would  also  be  effective  against  an  accidental 
missile  launching. 

It  was  with  these  conslderaUons  In  mind 
that  we  have  carefully  evaluated  the  major 
alternatives  available  to  us  In  meeting  the 
two  strategic  objectives  of  our  general  nu- 
clear war  forces — assured  destruction  and 
damage  limitation — In  the  light  of  the  latest 
projections  of  the  threats.  In  addition,  we 
have  given  special  attenUon  this  year  to  an 
analysis  of  Soviet  threats  considerably  greater 
than  those  projected,  so  as  to  guard  against 
the  possibility  that  their  technological 
progress  may  be  more  rapid  than  we  cur- 
rently believe  to  be  likely. 

Accordingly,  my  discussion  today  will  deal 
vrtth: 

The  capabilities  of  our  general  nuclear  war 
forces  against  the  expected  threat. 

The  adequacy  of  our  assured  destruction 
forces  against  a  much  higher- than -expected 
Soviet  threat. 

Specific  recommendations  on  the  strategic 
offensive  forces  for  the  fiscal  year  1967-71 
period. 
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a.  CATABILim     OV     nCB     noOMAMMB     rOKCSS 

AaAOtar  ths  kxtbctko  twuat 
In  order  to  umw  Um  cap*bUltlM  of  our 
gUMral  nuclear  war  forcM  over  the  next  mv- 
•ral  ywkra.  we  muat  take  Into  account  the 
Mm  and  character  of  the  forcee  the  Sovleta 
ar«  Ukely  to  have  during  the  same  period. 
WhUe  we  have  reaaonably  high  confidence  In 
our  aatUnatee  for  the  near  future,  our  eetl- 
matea  for  the  latter  part  of  thlj  decade  and 
the  early  part  of  the  next  are  lubject  to 
greAt  uncertalntlee.  As  I  pointed  out  In  ptut 
appaaraaoea  before  thla  cominlttee,  such 
projections  are,  at  best,  only  Informed  eatl- 
matea,  particularly  since  they  deal  with  a 
period  beyond  the  production  and  deploy- 
ment leadtlmea  of  the  weapon  systems 
Involved. 

1.  The  potential  aggreaaors'  strategic 
ojferuive-defenaive  /orcea 
By   and   large,    the   coirrent   estimates   of 
potential  aggressors'   strategic   offensive-de- 
fensive forcee   projected    through   mld-1970 
are  of  the  same  general  order  of  magnitude 
as  those  which  I  discussed  here  last  year. 
•  •  •  •  • 

With  these  long-range  projections  of  the 
potential  aggressors'  forces  as  background, 
I  would  now  like  to  discuss  the  adequacy  of 
the  strategic  offensive  forces  we  propose  to 
build  and  maintain  through  fiscal  year  1971. 

2.  Adequacy  of  the  atrategic  offensive 
foroea  for  assured  destruction 

AKhoogh  no  one  can  state  with  any  degree 
of  eertalntjr  bow  a  general  nuclear  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  might  evolve,  for  pxirpoees  of  evaluat- 
ing the  aaeured  deatrucUon  cap«bllitles  of  our 
forces,  we  moat  ■wnme  the  worst  possible 
ca«e — that  the  Soviets  strike  first  In  a  well- 
ooordlnated  surprise  attack.  (Since  a  sig- 
nificant Chinese  Communist  nuclear  threat 
to  the  continental  United  States  Is  not  ex- 
pected to  develop  any  earlier  than  the  1976- 
1980  period,  that  threat  can  be  omitted  from 
this  particular  anaJysU.)  Bven  If  the  8o- 
vleu  In  the  1970  period  were  to  assign  their 
entire  avallabls  mlssle  force  to  attacks  on  our 
•''•teglc  foroes  (reserving  only  reflre  missiles 
and  bomber-deUvered  weapoiu  for  urban 
targets) .  our  analysis  shows  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  our  alert  forcee  would  still 
survive.  And.  of  these  surviving  forces,  a 
y*rf  large  proportion  could  reliably  deUver 
their  payloads  to  their  targeU. 

The  effecUve  delivery  of  even  one-fifth  of 
the  surviving  weapons  on  Soviet  clUes  would 
destroy  about  one-third  of  the  total  popula- 
tion and  half  of  the  industrial  capacity  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  By  doubling  the  number 
of  delivered  weapons,  Soviet  fatalities  and 
industrial  capacity -destroyed  would  be  In- 
creased by  considerably  le«s  than  one-third 
Beyond  this  point,  further  incremenu  of 
wsapons  delivered  would  not  appreciably 
change  the  resuiu,  because  we  would  have 
to  bring  under  attack  smaller  and  smaller 
cities,  each  requiring  one  delivered  weapon. 

It  U  clear,  therefore,  that  our  strategic 
Offensive  forces  are  far  more  than  adequate 
to  Infilct  unacceptable  damage  on  the  Soviet 
Union,  even  aftar  abeorblng  a  well-coordi- 
nated Soviet  first  strike  against  those  forces. 
Indeed,  It  appears  that  even  a  relatively 
■nail  portion  of  these  forces  would  furnish  us 
with  a  completely  adequate  deterrent  to  a 
deliberate  Soviet  nuclear  attack  on  the 
United  States  or  lU  allies. 

A  considerably  smaller  number  of  weapons 
detonated  over  80  Chinese  urban  centers 
would  deatroy  half  of  the  urban  populaUon 
(more  than  SO  million  people)  and  destroy 
more  than  one-half  of  their  Industry.  Such 
an  attack  would  also  destroy  most  of  the 
key  governmental,  technical  and  managerial 
personnel  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
skilled  workers. 

Thus,  without  any  use  of  the  bomber 
forces,    the   strategic   missile    forces   recom- 


mended for  the  fiscal  year  1967-71  period 
would  provide  substantially  more  force  than 
is  required  for  an  assxired  destruction  cajw- 
bUlty  against  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
CJommunlst  China  simultaneously 

3.  The  role  of  the  manned  bomber  force 
Given  current  expectations  of  vulner- 
ability to  enemy  attack  (before  and  after 
launch),  and  simplicity  and  controllability 
of  operation,  mlssllea  are  preferred  as  the 
primary  weapon  for  the  assured  deetructlon 
mission.  Their  ability  to  ride  out  even  a 
heavy  nuclear  surprise  attack  and  still  re- 
main available  for  retaliation  at  times  of 
our  own  choosing  weighs  heavily  In  this 
preference.  (We  are  quite  confident  that 
the  Soviets  do  not  now  have,  and  are  most 
unlikely  to  have  during  the  next  5  years, 
the  ability  to  Inflict  high  levels  of  prelaunch 
attrition  on  our  land-based  missiles,  or  any 
attrition  on  our  submarine- based  missiles 
at  sea.) 

However,  In  order  to  determine  how  best 
to  hedge  against  the  possibility  that  our  mis- 
sile forces  may  turn  out  to  be  less  reliable 
and  may  euffei  greater  prelaunch  attrition 
than  currently  estimated,  we  have  analyzed 
alternative  ways  In  which  additional  forces 
might  be  provided.  To  simplify  the  pres- 
entation, we  show  a  hypothetical  case  In 
which  our  missile  forces  would  be  barely 
adequate  for  the  assured  destruction  task, 
given  the  expected  missile  effectiveness  and 
allowing  no  missiles  for  other  tasks.  (In 
fact,  our  approved  missile  forces  are  far 
larger  than  required  for  the  assured  destruc- 
tion task  and.  therefore,  already  have  built 
Into  them  a  lari;e  measure  of  Insurance.) 
The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of 
insuring  against  various  levels  of  unex- 
pected missile  degradation,  by  buying  either 
additional  missiles  or  bombers  to  attack  the 
targets  left  uncovered  as  a  result  of  the  as- 
sumed lowered  missile  effectiveness.  Against 
the  current  Soviet  anti-bomber  defenses,  we 
have  measured  the  cost  to  hedge  with  bomb- 
ers In  terms  of  B-52s  armed  with  gravity 
bombs  since  the  PB-lll  SRAM  would  be  a 
more  expensive  alternative  Conversely, 
against  an  Improved  Soviet  anti-bomber  de- 
fense, we  have  used  the  FB-111  SRAM  since 
It  wouW  provide  a  le'-s  expensive  hedge  than 
the  B-52  armed  with  either  gravity  bombs 
or    SRAM 

Coat  to  hedge  against   lower   than  expected 

missile  effectiveness 

(10-year  sy?t«'ma  '^ists  in  billions  of  dollars  'I 


Assumed 

Cost  to  hedge  with— 
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to  nilsdile 
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BRA.VI 
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.\dll- 
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defenses)  ' 
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0.8 
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.6 
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7.  7 

.  S 

3.0 

3.3 

S.7          ' 

4 

4.6 

4.0 

0.8          1 

.3 

7.0 

4.7 

10.  S 

.2 

12.0 

S.3 

11.5 

I  IO-ye«r  systems  i-oits  Incltirle  for  missiles  -oiieratinn 
costs  plus  prorureinent  iif  missiles  (or  reiila fnieitt  and 
tesUni,  tor  Ixmilxir.s  'iiwratine  .-usls  uf  UinibersitAuicers, 
modlficstion  TOsK  nliK  pro -urenient  o'  the  FR   III. 

'  .\ssumlnr  l^<•  ^'■vi.'ts  witp  to  deploy  a  fnr.-e  of  new. 
improve!  mauiiel  inter.-eptors  in  the  western  part  o( 
Ihe  .Soviet  riiloii. 

Only  when  mUsile  effectiveness  falls  to  less 
than  60  percent  of  what  we  actually  expect 
•re  bombers  less  costly  than  missiles  for  In- 
surance purpoees  Ag.Hlnat  current  Soviet  de- 
fenses, the  presently  available  B-52Q-H  force 
(266  aircraft)  Is  adequate  to  hedge  against 
complete  failure  of  the  missile  force,  Insofar 
as  our  assured  destruction  objective  Is  con- 
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cemed.  Agaliut  possible  Improved  Bovlst 
defenses,  we  must  be  willing  to  believe  that 
our  missile  effectiveness  could  turn  out  to  be 
lower  than  30  percent  of  what  we  expect  be- 
fore we  would  wish  to  insure  with  PB-lH/ 
SRAM  aircraft  rather  with  missiles. 

Similar  arguments  could  be  developed  with 
respect  to  greater-than-expected  Soviet  bal- 
llstlc  missile  defense  effectiveness.  I  will 
discuss  this  and  other  greater-than-expected 
threats  later  In  this  statement. 

In  summary,  for  the  assured  destruction 
mission,  manned  bombers  must  be  considered 
In  a  supplementary  role.  In  that  role  they 
can  force  the  enemy  to  provide  defense 
against  aircraft  In  addition  to  defense 
against  missiles.  This  Is  partlciilarly  costly 
In  the  case  of  terminal  defenses.  The  de- 
fender must  make  his  allocation  of  forces  In 
Ignorance  of  the  attacker's  strategy,  and 
must  provide  In  advance  for  defenses  against 
both  types  of  attack  at  each  of  the  targets. 
The  attacker,  however,  can  postpone  his  de- 
cision until  the  time  of  the  attack,  then 
strike  some  targeta  with  missiles  alone  and 
others  with  bombers  alone,  thereby  forcing 
the  defender.  In  effect,  to  waste  a  large  part 
of  his  resources  In  this  role,  however,  large 
bomber  forces  are  not  needed.  A  few  hun- 
dred aircraft  can  fulfill  thU  function.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  will  be  discussed  later,  we  pro- 
pose to  maintain  Indefinitely  an  effective 
manned  bomber  capability  In  our  Strategic 
Offensive  rorces. 

4.  Adequacy  of  the  atrategic  offensive- 
defensive  forces  for  damage  limitation 

The  ultimate  deterrent  to  a  deliberate  nu- 
clear attack  on  the  United  States  or  Its  al- 
lies is  our  clear  and  unmistakable  ability 
to  destroy  the  attacker  as  a  viable  society. 
But  If  detarrence  falls,  either  by  accident  or 
miscalculation,  it  is  essential  that  forces  be 
available  to  limit  the  damage  of  such  an  at- 
tack to  ourselves  or  our  allies.  Such  forces 
Include  not  only  antiaircraft  defenses,  antt- 
balUstlc  missile  defenses,  antisubmarine  de- 
fenses, and  civil  defenses,  but  also  offensive 
forces,  I.e.,  strategic  missiles  and  manned 
bombers  used   In  a  damage  limiting  role. 

a.  Damage  LimltaUon  Against  the  Soviet 
Nuclear  Threat 

With  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  po- 
tential utility  of  all  damage  limiting  efforts. 
Including  the  use  of  our  strategic  offensive 
forces  In  that  role,  is  critically  dependent  on 
a  number  of  uncertainties: 

(1)  Future  developments  In  the  Soviets' 
general  nuclear  war  forces  in  the  absence  of 
further  major  damage  limiting  efforts  on  our 
part. 

(2)  Their  response  to  our  efforts  at  dam- 
age limiting. 

(3)  If  deterrence  faUs.  the  precise  timing 
of  a  nuclear  exchange  as  well  as  the  Soviet 
objective  in  such  an  exchange. 

In  order  to  illustrate  some  of  the  major 
Issues  involved  in  this  problem,  we  have 
tested  four  damage  limiting  programs  against 
two  possible  future  Soviet  threats.  In  prac- 
tice, of  CDurse,  uncertainty  about  the  dlrec- 
tlo:i  In  which  the  Soviet  threat  was  develop- 
ing would  lead  us  to  maintain  a  flexible  ap- 
proach, matching  the  scope  of  ovur  force  de- 
ployments to  our  own  technical  progrees  and 
to  our  evolving  knowledge  of  the  Soviet 
thre-it  Nevertheless,  these  cases  help  to 
develop  an  appreciation  of  the  possible  fu- 
ture corts  and  benef.ts  of  such  damage  limit- 
ing programs. 

Thre  t  I  Is  basically  an  extrapolation  of 
current  Soviet  forcee  reflecting  some  future 
growth  in  both  offensive  and  defensive  forces. 
Threat  II  is  a  major  Soviet  reeponse  to  our 
deployment  of  a  ballistic  missile  defense.  It 
includes  a  large  number  of  big.  land-based 
missiles  equipped  with  penetration  aids  de- 
signed to  overwhelm  our  ABM  defenses  and 
a  qualitatively  Improved  and  somewhat  larg- 
er manned  bomber  force,  and  also  assume* 
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the  deployment  of  a  very  sizeable,  sophlsti- 
ested  ABM  system.  This  threat,  if  It  were 
actually  to  develop,  would  require  major  ad- 
ditions to  U.S.  offensive  forces  in  order  to 
maintain  our  assured  destruction  capability. 

The  major  components  of  the  four  U.S. 
1976  damage  limiting  poetures  considered  In 
this  analysis  Include  the  Nlke-X  antlballlstlc 
missile  system  (Sprint  and  the  new  extended- 
range  Interceptor  missiles) ,  the  Sam-D  bomb- 
er defense  system,  the  F-12  Interceptor, 
offensive  missiles  used  for  damage  limitation, 
and  civil  defense. 

The  Sprint  missile,  which  I  described  to 
you  last  year,  is  now  under  development  and 
wotild  be  used  for  terminal  defense  of  popu- 
lation targets.  The  new  extended-range  in- 
terceptor missile,  the  development  of  which 
was  Initiated  last  year,  wotUd  be  used  for  area 
defense. 

The  Nike  X  system  would  also  Include  a 
number  of  different  types  of  radars:  multi- 
functional array  radars  (MAR),  missile  site 
radars  (MSR)  and  perhaps  VHP  radars. 


The  Sam  D  Is  a  new  ground-to-air  anti- 
aircraft missile  system  which  Is  now  In  a  very 
early  stage  of  development. 

The  F-12  Is  the  Interceptor  version  of  the 
mach  3  YF-12A  aircraft,  three  of  which  are 
now  In  a  flight  test  phase. 

Two  of  the  four  U.S.  damage  limiting  pro- 
grams, postures  A  and  B,  are  tailored  against 
threat  I;  and  the  other  two,  C  smd  D,  sigalnst 
threat  II.  Postures  B  and  D  Include  more 
antlballlstlc  missile  defense  forces  and 
Sam-D  batteries  than  postures  A  and  C. 
Postures  C  and  D  Include  more  F-12  Inter- 
ceptors than  postures  A  and  B. 

These  postures  are  highly  tentative,  but 
they  Illustrate  the  overall  costs  and  effective- 
ness of  a  range  of  possible  deplojonenta.  As 
otir  knowledge  In  this  area  of  rapidly  chang- 
ing technology  Increases,  we  will  refine  the 
composition  of  these  deployments  and  our 
calculations  of  cost  and  effectiveness. 

The  Interaction  of  the  various  Soviet 
threata  and  the  four  alternative  damage 
limiting  programs  are  shown  In  the  follow- 
ing table: 


('mL-<  of  United  States  damage  limiting  postures  and  Soviet  damage  potential 

[Dollar  amounts  In  billions] 


Program  costs  fiscal  year  1966-75 


Soviet  damnpc  rxjlfn- 
ti.'il  in  terms  of  mil- 
lions of  U.S.  fatalities ' 


Cost    at- 
I  trihuted  to 
assured  de- 
struction ' 


r>ama(re 

limltinK 

increment 


Total 

r.s. 

posture 


Soviet  1st 
strike 


TJ.8.  l8t 
strike 


1970 

r.S.S.R.  expected  threat— U.S.  approved  program 

1975 
^V.^.S  R,  llipst  I: 

l"..'^.  M)  »  posture  plus  limited  civil  defense 
proi^ain , 

r  .■;.  .\I)  1  posture  plus  full  liillout  shelter 

r..'^.  DL  >  posftire  \ 

'".S.  DI.i  posture  B 

V,.<S.K.  threat  11: 

U.S.  I>L  '  posture  C 

U.S.  DL' posture  D 


$22.4 
22.4 
22.4 
22.4 

28.  S 
28.  S 


SI.,? 

3  4 

22.5 

3C.1 

24.8 

32.3 

$23.9 
■25.H 
44.9 
52.5 

53.3 
60.8 


130-135 


KW-KIS 
110-11.^ 
80-95 
50-80 

105-110 
75-100 


90-95 


90-105 
80-W 
25-40 
20-30 

35-45 
25-40 

•4 


'  Koundcd  to  the  nearest  $.5,000,000. 

'  Tl«'  ii.<sured  destruction  iwstiirc  designed  aRainst  threat  I  it^  more  than  just  a  minimal  cuiiuliilil  v:  it  is  desifrnrd 
to  rrovi^lc  insurance  aeainst  unexpected  clianpvs  in  the  threat.  In  postures  C  and  IJ  a  larpcr  slrate"(ric  nii.s.siU'  forcv 
Ispnivided  for  assiu^d  destruction  to  counter  the  increa.sed  Soviet  ollensive  threat  aad  tin-  much  more  extenslv.- 
ABM  defense.  ('Ihreat  II  requires  about  3  times  as  mucli  surviving,  deliveral.le  pavload  than  threat  I,  just  to 
maintain  our  assured  destruction  capability.) 

•  AD  is  assiu-cd  destruction;  DL  Is  damage  limiting. 


The  program  costa  shown  on  the  table 
represent  the  value  of  the  resources  reqtilred 
for  each  of  the  alternative  postures.  The 
costs  attributed  to  assured  destruction  rep- 
resent the  resources  required  to  Instire  that 
we  can,  in  each  case,  deliver  and  detonate  at 
least  the  mlnimimi  essential  number  of  war- 
heads over  Soviet  cities,  even  after  a  sur- 
prise Soviet  attack.  The  costs  for  damage 
limitation  represent  the  value  of  the  addi- 
tional resources  required  to  achieve  the  vari- 
ous postures  shown  on  the  table.  The  last 
two  columns  of  the  table  show  the  U.8.  fatal- 
lUes  which  would  result  under  two  alterna- 
tive forms  of  nuclear  war  outbreak.  In  the 
Soviet  first  strike  case,  we  assumed  that  the 
Soviets  initiate  nuclear  war  with  a  simul- 
taneous attack  against  our  cities  and  military 
targets,  and  vrlth  the  weight  of  their  attack 
directed  at  our  cities.  In  the  other  case,  we 
»»sume  that  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
nuclear  exchange  develop  In  such  a  way  that 
the  United  States  Is  able  to  strike  at  the 
Soviet  offensive  forces  before  they  can  be 
launched  at  our  urban  targets. 

The  ranges  of  fataUtlee  estimated  In  the 
table  reflect  some  of  the  possible  variations 
In  Soviet  targeting  doctrine.  In  technological 
•ophlsticaUon,  In  errors  In  attack  planning, 
»atl  In  the  degree  of  disruption  to  Soviet  at- 
»ck  coordination.  The  higher  end  of  the 
'"igM  of  fatalities  shown  for  each  case 
"jweeents  the  full  damage  potential  (a  well- 

•  tikr  "ta 


planned,  well-coordinated  attack  to  maximize 
fatalities)  under  the  assumed  conditions. 
The  lower  end  of  the  ranges  of  estimates 
represents  possible  degradations  In  execution 
and  targeting. 

The  first  line  on  the  table  shows  the  Soviet 
damage  potential  against  the  currently  ap- 
proved U.S.  program  In  1970.  It  illustrates 
the  projected  performance  of  the  currently 
approved  bomber  defenses,  the  civil  defense 
program  and  the  strategic  offensive  forces. 
Without  these  programs,  the  damage  poten- 
tial could  be  160  million  or  more  U.S.  fatal- 
ities In  a  mixed  Soviet  attack  on  military  and 
civilian  targets.  This  total  would  not  In- 
crease very  much  even  If  the  Soviets  directed 
aU  of  their  forces  at  our  cities. 

As  shown  on  the  second  line  of  the  table, 
the  situation  Is  not  substantially  changed 
by  the  assumed  Soviet  buildup  (threat  I) 
between  1970  and  1975.  A  fuU  fallout  shel- 
ter progcram,  at  a  cost  to  the  Oovernment  of 
about  tSA  billion,  would  reduce  fatalities  by 
about  16-20  million  in  both  cases.  Damage 
limiting  posture  A  (cost — $22.6  billion) 
might  reduce  fatalities  to  somewhere  be- 
tween 80  and  95  million  and  posture  B 
(cost — 930.1  billion)  to  between  60  and  80 
million  In  an  early  urban  attack.  But  the 
beneflta  of  these  damage  limiting  programs 
could  be  substantially  offset,  especially  in 
tlie  case  of  a  Soviet  first  strike,  IT  the  Sovleta 


were  to  increase  their  offensive  forces  to  the 
levels  assumed  in  threat  II. 

Even  larger  Soviet  responses  than  that  of 
threat  n  cannot  be  ruled  out  completely  by 
what  we  know  of  Soviet  technology  and  re- 
Bovu-ce  constraints.  Whether  or  how  the 
Soviets  actually  would  respond  depends  on 
how  strong  they  desired  a  reliable  threat 
against  the  United  States,  and  on  the  alter- 
native military  and  nonmllitary  tues  they 
have  for  the  resources  involved.  In  other 
words,  If  we  were  to  try  to  assure  survival 
of  a  very  high  percent  of  our  poptilatlon, 
and  if  the  Soviets  were  to  choose  to  frustrate 
this  attempt  because  they  viewed  It  as  a 
threat  to  their  assured  destruction  capabil- 
ity, the  extra  cost  to  them  would  appear  to 
be  substantially  less  than  the  extra  cost  to 
us.  This  argument  Is  not  conclusive  against 
our  undertaking  a  major  new  damage  limit- 
ing program.  The  resources  available  to  the 
Soviets  are  more  limited  than  our  own  and 
they  may  not  actually  react  to  our  initiatives 
as  we  have  assumed.  But  It  does  underscore 
the  fact  that  beyond  a  certain  level  of  de- 
fense, the  cost  advantage  lies  increasingly 
with  the  offense. 

The  costs  of  the  various  damage  limiting 
programs  would,  of  course,  be  spread  over 
a  period  of  years.  Even  so,  they  would  reach 
$5  to  te  billion  per  year  In  the  early  1970's. 
To  maintain  or  Improve  the  postures  shown 
(against  an  evolving  Soviet  threat)  might  in- 
volve continuing  annual  expenditures  of  04 
to  85  billion. 

On  the  basis  of  this  and  other  analyses  of 
the  damage  limiting  program  in  relation  to 
the  Soviet  nuclear  threat,  we  have  concluded 
that: 

(1)  Against  Ukely  Soviet  postures  for  the 
1970'8,  appropriate  mixes  of  damfige  limiting 
measures  could  effect  substantial  reductions 
In  the  maximum  damage  the  Soviet  could 
Inflict,  but  only  at  substantial  additional 
cost  to  the  United  States  over  and  above  that 
required  for  assured  destruction.  Even  so, 
against  a  massive  and  sophisticated  Soviet 
siirprlse  attack  on  civil  targeta,  there  would 
be  little  hope  of  reducing  fatalities  below 
60  or  more  millions. 

(2)  An  efficient  damage  limiting  effort 
against  the  kinds  of  postures  which  the  So- 
vleta could  achieve  in  the  1970's  would  re- 
quire a  mix  of  meastu-es.  Including  a  full 
civil  defense  fallout  shelter  program,  ballistic 
missile  defense,  antisubmarine  (SLBM)  de- 
fenses, and  Improved  bomber  defenses. 
Against  a  very  rapid  buildup  of  Soviet  mis- 
sile forces  based  In  hard  sUoe,  additional 
U.S.  missile  payload  might  have  to  be  added- 

(3)  Feasible  Improvements  In  missile  ac- 
curacy and  re-entry  vehicles  could  greatly 
Increase  the  efficiency  of  our  offensive  forces 
against  Soviet  hard  targeta.  However,  the 
effectiveness  of  offensive  forces  In  the  damxige 
limiting  role  Is  sensitive  to  the  timing  of  a 
nuclear  exchange. 

(4)  Assuming  that  the  Soviet  bomber 
threat  remained  at  least  as  great  as  we  cur- 
rently estimate,  a  decision  to  build  a  sig- 
nificant U.S.  damage  limiting  capability 
would  require  the  deployment  of  a  force 
of  Improved  interceptor  aircraft.  The  choice 
of  a  specific  aircraft  and  the  desired  force 
size  would  depend  on  the  composition  of  the 
threat,  the  level  of  damage  limiting  effective- 
ness aimed  at,  and  the  timing  of  the  deci- 
sion. 

(5)  An  ABM  system  employing  long  range 
exoatmoepherlc  interceptors  In  addition  to 
lower  altitude  Interceptors  could  compli- 
cate even  a  sophisticated  attacker's  ballistic 
missile  penetration  problem.  It  cotild  also 
Improve  overall  system  performance  com- 
pared to  an  equal  cost  system  employing 
lower  altitude  Interceptors  only.  However. 
this  conclusion  Is  based  on  a  preliminary 
analysis  and  there  are  still  many  unresolved 
questions  about  the  design  and  performance 
of  a  system  employing  both  exoatiooapherlc 
and  lower  altitude  Interceptor*. 
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(6)  Tbe  entire  problem  of  the  extent  and 
kind  at  afforte  we  ehould  make  to  limit  dam- 
ace  la  rtomlnateri  by  tbe  great  uncertainties 
about  SoTlet  reeponaee  to  tboee  eflorta.  How 
far  we  ehould  go  In  hedging  agalnet  theoe 
uocTtalntlee  la  one  of  the  moat  difficult 
Judgmtttta  which  have  to  be  made.  Analytl- 
oal  technlquea  can  focua  the  laaue  but  no 
aMebanlcal  rule  can  eubatltute  for  such 
Judgmeota.  Accordingly,  we  ehould  not  now 
ooaunlt  ouieelvea  to  a  particular  level  of 
damage  limitation  agalnat  tbe  SoYlet 
threat — flrat,  beeauae  our  deterrent  makes 
geoeral  nucUar  war  unlikely,  and  aecond,  be- 
eauae attempUng  to  aaaure  with  high  conA- 
dtoaoe  against  all  reaaozutbly  likely  levela  and 
I J  pea  of  attack  la  rtrj  ooetly,  and  even  then 
the  rasulta  are  uncertain.  Our  cholcee  ehould 
be  reepoQSlTe  to  projections  based  upon  tbe 
obeerred  development  of  the  Soviet  threat 
and  our  erolTlng  knowledge  of  tbe  technical 
capabilities  of  our  own  forcee. 

Although  a  deliberate  nuclear  attack  upon 
the  United  Statea  may  seem  a  highly  un- 
likely contingency  In  view  of  our  unmistak- 
able assured  destruction  capability,  It  must 
receive  our  urgent  attention  because  of  the 
enormous  coneequenoee  it  would  have.  In 
thla  regard,  I  should  make  two  points  clear, 
nnt,  In  order  to  preclude  any  possibility 
of  mlsealeulatlon  by  others,  I  want  to  reiter- 
ate that  although  the  United  States  would 
Itself  suffer  severely  In  the  event  of  a  gen- 
eral nuclear  war,  we  are  fully  committed 
tQ^  tbe  defense  of  our  alUee.  Second,  we  do 
not  view  damage  limitation  as  a  question 
of  ooooem  only  to  the  United  Statee.  Our 
offensive  foroee  cover  strategic  enemy  ca- 
pabUltlee  to  Inflict  damage  on  our  allies  In 
Europe  Jxist  as  they  cover  enemy  threats 
to  tbe  continental  United  States. 

b.  Damage  Limitation  Against  an  Nth  Coun- 
try Nuclear  Threat 

During  the  past  year,  the  potential  of  an 
Nth  country  nuclear  threat  to  tbe  United 
Statee  has  become  more  real  and  the  feasl- 
bUlty  of  a  moderately  priced  defense  against 
It  more  premising.  The  Chlneee  Communists 
have  detonated  two  nuclear  devices  and  could 
yoartbiy  develop  and  deploy  a  small  force 
at  ZOBirs  by  the  middle  to  latter  part  of  the 
UnVn,  Other  nations  are  economically  and 
teehaolofleaUy  ei^Mtble  of  producing  nuclear 
weapons  within  the  next  10  years. 

ObvlooBly  the  threat  of  greateat  concern 
to  the  United  SUtee  U  that  poeed  by  Com- 
munist China.  Tbe  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  even  a  small  force  of  ICBJirs  might 
seem  attnctlve  to  them  as  a  token,  but  still 
highly  viBtbU.  threat  to  the  United  States. 
'•*^**g"*^  to  undermine  our  military  preetlge 
and  the  eredlblllty  of  any  guarantee  which 
ve  might  offer  to  friendly  countrlee.  The 
prospect  of  an  effective  VS.  defense  against 
sueh  a  force  might  not  only  be  able  to  negate 
that  threat  but  might  poeslbly  weaken  the 
Incentives  to  prodiice  and  deploy  such  weap- 
ons altofsther. 

In  cedar  to  Illustrate  tbe  poeelbUltlee  of 
defense  against  an  Nth  country  nuclear 
thrakt,  we  have  analyaed  two  poealble  U.S. 
daawcv-UmttUig  posturee,  K  and  F,  in  rela- 
ttan  to  soeh  a  threat  In  the  mld-lOTO's.  Pos- 
ture I  provides  Sprint  terminal  ABM  def  enss 
for  a  number  at  cities,  but  no  area  defense. 
Fosture  F  also  Includes  long-rmnge  Intar- 
oeptor  mlasUss.  providing  an  area  defense 
at  tbm  entire  oonntry.  Both  posturee  might 
I  antlbocnber,  A8W,  and  civil 


(and  eosA)  at  theee 
eoold  be  tnoreased  further  by 
them  tn  any  of  a  number  of 
ir«|a.  Afktnst  ■tfct>e  employing  no  pene- 
Um  number  of  long 
missiles  might  be  pre- 
I  mpMstlflsteil  at  larger 
tfie  ntBDbar  or  radars  at  each  elty 
t,  tbe  eapahUlttes  of  tha 
radan  might  b*  Improved,  or  more  olttes 
mlglit  be  provided  terminal  defensss. 


A  minimum  antlbomber  defense  could 
be  provided  by  deploying  our  current  Inter- 
ceptor aircraft  around  tbe  periphery  of  tbe 
country.  Sucb  a  force,  which  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  peacetime  air  BurvellUince 
mission  In  any  event,  would  provide  a  rela- 
tively effective  defense  against  small  bomber 
attacks.  To  achieve  higher  effectlveneea.  this 
minimum  area  air  defense  could  be  supple- 
mented: first  by  an  Improved  surveillance 
capability  to  Insure  against  enemy  aircraft 
approaching  VS.  airspace  undetected:  and 
second,  by  more  advanced  Interceptors  capa- 
ble of  attacking  enemy  aircraft  with  a  higher 
km  probability  and  farther  from  our  borders. 

Our  analysis  suggests  that  something  lees 
than  a  full  fallout  shelter  program  may  be 
appropriate  In  a  Ugbt  damage  limiting  poe- 
ture  designed  against  small  unsophisticated 
attacks.  Fallout  shelters  are  designed  prl- 
nuu-lly  to  protect  against  collateral  fallout 
from  countermlUtary  attacks,  weapons 
aimed  at  other  urban -Industrial  areas,  and 
weapons  deliberately  exploded  upwind  of 
population  targets  In  order  to  avoid  terminal 
defensee.  The  area  defense  deecrlbed  above 
might  be  very  effective  In  denying  tbe  last 
of  these  tactics,  especially  against  small  at- 
tacks. The  other  two  sources  of  fallout  are 
also  relatively  much  less  Important  In  light 
attacks. 

Much  more  analysis  of  Ugbt  defense  poe- 
tures  Is  required  before  we  are  In  a  position 
to  choose  appropriate  combinations  of  the 
varloiis  components.  To  Illustrate  tbe  po- 
tentials of  a  light  defense,  however,  we  have 
examined  tbe  cost  and  performance  of  poe- 
tures  E  and  P  against  small  ICBM  attacks 
of  the  sort  that  tbe  Chinese  Communists 
might  be  able  to  mount  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  1970"s  The  results  of  thla  analysis, 
which  are  still  highly  tentative,  are  sum- 
marised below: 


r.S.  posture 

S-year 

systems  costs 

(biUlons) 

Millions  of 
U.S.  fatalities 

Approvfd    proRram    (ex- 
tendedj.-                

ft-I2 

Posture  E  „ 

t8.0 

lae 

3-  8 

Posture  F - 

0-  ■' 

The  costs  shown  are  for  tbe  ABM  compo- 
nents of  the  program  only;  they  Include  ta- 
vestment,  operating  and  future  research  and 
development.  The  lower  bound  of  zero 
fatalities  for  poeture  F  represents  the  defense 
effectiveness  against  a  very  unsophisticated 
attack,  or  even  an  attack  on  major  U.S.  cltlee 
with  a  somewhat  more  sophisticated  pay- 
load.  Tbe  upper  bound  for  poeture  F  rep- 
reeenu  an  attack  (with  more  sophisticated 
payloads)  designed  to  maximize  the  number 
of  fatalltlee,  even  If  it  means  avoiding  major 
VS.  cltlee  with  terminal  defenses.  The 
table  above  does  not  deal  explicitly  with  the 
contribution  of  our  offensive  forcee  to 
damage  limitation  against  nth  countrlee. 
This  contribution,  however,  would  be  sub- 
stantial, both  In  terms  of  tbe  retaliatory 
threat  they  would  poee  and  In  terms  of  their 
effectiveness  In  preemptive  countermlUtary 
strikes. 

The  table  brings  out  two  Important  points : 
(1)  poeture  F,  which  Includee  exoatmos- 
pherlc  mlssllee,  would  be  far  superior  on 
a  coat-effeetlvenees  basis  to  poettu*  E  which 
doee  not;  and  (3)  the  suoceasful  development 
of  the  exoatmoepherlc  system  would,  for  the 
Oret  time,  give  hope  of  achieving  a  high  con- 
fidence defense  against  a  light  ICBM  attack, 
not  Just  for  a  few  selected  cltlee  but  for  the 
entire  Nation. 

Although  the  problem  of  designing  light 
daouge  limiting  postures  Is  stlU  under  study, 
I  believe  that  tbe  following  tenutlve  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn  at  this  time : 

(1)  A  Ugbt  antl-baUlstlc-mlaaUe  system 
using  ezoatmospheric  Interceptors  and  ter- 
minal defensee  at  a  small  number  of  cltlee 


offers  promise  of  a  highly  effective  defense 
against  small  ballistic  missile  attacks  of  the 
sort  the  Chlneee  Communists  might  be 
capable  of  launching  within  the  next  decade. 
The  Initial  Investment  and  6-year  operating 
cost  (Including  research  and  development) 
would  be  about  $8  to  $10'^  billion,  depending 
on  the  number  of  cities  defended  and  tbe 
density  of  tbe  area  coverage. 

(3)  It  appears  Ukely  that  sucb  a  defeoM 
would  remain  highly  effective  against  the 
Chlneee  Communist   threat  for  some  time. 

(3)  Once  ftUly  deployed,  this  defense  sys- 
tem could  be  augmented  to  Increase  Its  effec- 
tiveness against  larger  or  more  sophisticated 
threats — by  adding  more  long  range  Intercep- 
tor missiles,  by  Improving  the  radars,  or  by 
Increasing  the  number  of  cities  with  termi- 
nal defenses. 

(4)  On  the  basis  of  our  present  knowledge 
of  Chinese  Conununlst  nuclear  progress,  no 
deployment  decision  need  be  made  now. 
However,  the  development  of  the  essential 
components  should  be  pressed  forward 
vigorously. 

C.  AOEQUACT  OF  OTJR  ASSTmXO  DESTRUCTION 
rOSCES  AGAINST  A  HIGHER  THAN  EXPECTED  SO- 
VIET THREAT  IN  THE  1970*8 

Earlier  In  this  section  of  the  statement,  I 
noted  that  we  had  given  special  attention 
this  year  to  an  analysis  of  Soviet  threaU  over 
and  above  those  projected  In  the  latest  In- 
telligence estimates.  We  have  done  so  be- 
cause an  assured  destruction  capability  U 
the  vital  first  objective  which  must  be  met 
In  full  by  our  strategic  nuclear  forces  under 
all  foreeeeable  circumstances  and  regardless 
of  the  costs  or  dlfflcultles  Involved.  To  hedge 
against  the  possibility  of  sucb  a  greater  than 
expected  threat,  we  now  propose  to  accelerate 
the  development  of  the  Poseidon  mlssilt 
(which  was  Initiated  last  year)  and  move 
forward  on  the  development  of  new  penetra- 
tion aids.  The  timing  of  a  decision  to  pro- 
duce and  deploy  the  Poseidon  and  the  new 
penetration  aids  would  depend  upon  how  this 
threat  actually  evolved. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  analysis,  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  seven  major  Is- 
sues Involved  In  our  fiscal  year  1967-71  pro- 
grams for  the  general  nuclear  war  larctt. 
The  first  five  are  related  primarily  to  the 
threat  projected  In  the  Uteet  Intelligence 
estimates.  The  last  two  are  associated  with 
tbe  more  remote  poeslblllty  of  a  much  more 
severe  threat.    These  Issues  are: 

(1)  Should  a  manned  bomber  force  be 
maintained  In  the  1D70'b;  If  so,  what  aircraft 
shotild  be  selected  for  tbe  force? 

(3)  To  what  extent  should  qualitative  Im- 
provements (In  range,  pay  load,  etc.)  be  msd* 
In  the  Mlnuteman  force? 

(3)  ShotUd  an  antlballlstlc  missile  system 
be  deployed:  If  so,  when  and  what  type? 

(4)  Should  we  produce  and  deploy  a  nev 
manned  Interceptor? 

(6)  What  should  be  the  future  size  and 
scope  of  the  civil  defense  program? 

(6)  Should  development  of  new  penetra- 
tion aid  packages  for  the  Polaris  and  Minute- 
man  missile  forcee  be  accelerated? 

(7)  Should  development  of  the  Poseidon 
missile  be  accelerated? 

Since  this  ctHumlttee  Is  concerned  ipedfl- 
cally  with  the  strateglo  bomber  program.  I 
will  discuss  only  those  Issues  and  proposals 
pertaining  to  the  strategic  offensive  foroei. 

D.   STRATCOIC    OrrBfSIVS   FOSCB 

The  force  structure  propoeed  for  the  flscsl 
year  IM7-71  period  Is  shown  on  the  elasd- 
fied  table  provided  to  the  committee. 
1.  The  maintenance  of  an  effective  mannei 
bomber  force  in  the  1970"$ 

By  the  end  of  the  evirrent  fiscal  year  the 
strategic  bomber  force  will  consist  o<  MO 
operational  B-6a's  and  80  R-S8's.  (As  I  Ih- 
formed  the  committee  last  year,  two  squad- 
rons   of   B-S2B's   wUl   be   phased  out  tbli 
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spring  )  Some  345  of  the  operational  B-52's 
«UI  be  the  older  C  through  F  models.  Last 
jear  we  stated  that  these  aircraft  could  be 
kept  operational  through  1973  by  a  program 
U  life  extension  modifications  and  capa- 
bUlty  Improvements,  at  a  cost  of  about  91.3 
billion.  To  keep  them  operational  through 
Sscal  year  1975  would  cost  another  $600 
million  for  modifications.  The  355  opera- 
ttonal  B-52a-H's  can  be  maintained  In  a 
iktlsfactory  operational  statiis  at  least 
through  fiscal  year  1976,  and  tbe  modifica- 
tions necessary  to  Insure  this  have  already 
been  Included  In  the  propoeed  fiscal  year 
1967-71  program. 

As  Indicated  In  the  foregoing  analysis,  a 
force  of  256  operational  B-52a-H'8  would 
be  sufficient  to  compel  the  Soviets  to  main- 
tain their  present  antlbomber  defenses. 
However,  If  they  were  to  significantly  Im- 
prove those  defenses,  a  mixed  force  Includ- 
ing some  more  advanced  bombers  might  be 
desirable.  Shown  on  the  classified  table 
provided  to  tbe  committee  are  the  character- 
istics of  the  FB-lllA  compared  with  the 
R-53C-E,  the  B-Sap,  the  B-52H  and  the 
B-68.  As  Indicated  In  that  table,  the  range 
of  the  FB-lllA,  on  a  typical  nuclear  strike 
mission,  exceeds  that  of  the  B-52C-F'8  and 
Uie  B-68'8.  I  believe  It  is  clear  from  this 
comparison,  alone,  that  the  FB-111  Is  not 
an  Interim  aircraft  but  Is,  Indeed,  a  truly 
effecUve  strategic  bomber. 

Considering  the  role  of  the  manned 
bomber  In  the  strategic  offensive  mission,  as 
ve  see  the  threat  today  and  over  the  next  6 
years,  large  expendltvuea  on  tbe  development 
ind  production  of  a  new  advanced  strateglo 
aircraft  (AMSA)  do  not  appear  to  be  war- 
ranted at  this  time.  A  much  more  sensible 
course  would  be  to  procure  a  force  of  210 
(UE)  FB-lllA's,  configured  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  fighter  version  so  that  It 
would.  Indeed,  be  a  dual-purpose  aircraft — 
itrsteglc  and  tactical — and  thla  Is  what  we 
propose  to  do  at  a  total  Investment  cost  of 
sbout  $1.9  blUlon.  Some  $26  mlUlon  of 
flical  year  1966  funds  are  being  utilized  to 
Initiate  the  necessary  development  work  this 
year  and  $202  million  has  been  Included  In 
the  fiscal  year  1967  budget  to  continue  de- 
velopment and  procure  the  first  few  air- 
craft, Including  Initial  spares  and  advaiice 
procurement  of  long  lead  time  Items. 

Accordingly,  we  propose  to  phase  out  the 
B-5aC-F's  over  the  next  6  years  and  the 
B-68's  In  fiscal  year  1971,  giving  tis  a  modem- 
l»d  force  of  465  manned  bombers  (210 
re-UlA's  and  266  B-620-H'b)  by  the  end  of 
that  fiscal  year  and  at  less  than  the  cost 
which  would  result  from  maintenance  of  the 
oWer  B-62's  and  the  B-68's  in  the  force. 

This  decision  was  reached  only  after  a  most 
cveftu  and  lengthy  evaluation  of  all  the  fac- 
VW  Involved.  Tou  may  recall  that  when  I 
appeared  before  this  committee  a  year  aeo.  I 
laid; 

"There  are  at  least  two  other  alternatives 
available  to  us,  in  addition  to  the  Immediate 
development  of  the  AMSA,  which  would  pre- 
•ave  the  manned  bomber  option  for  the  pe- 
rtod  foUowlng  the  retirement  of  the  B-fi2 
•wee.  These  are:  (a)  the  (M-ocurement  of 
»«&*teglc  version  of  the  F-1 11  (l.e.,aB-lll), 
•M  (b)  the  Initiation  of  advanced  develop- 
■"fnt  work  on  long  leadtlme  components 
Which  would  be  needed  for  the  AMSA  as  weU 
"for  other  new  combat  aircraft. 

"A  strategic  version  of  the  F-111  could 
'•Ty  the  SRAM  or  bombs,  or  a  combination 
«*  both.  Its  speed  over  enemy  territory 
•"uld  be  supersonic  at  high  alUtudes  and 
««n  subsonic  at  low  altitudes.  WhUe  a 
»-lU  force  would  have  to  place  greater  reU- 
•[X*  on  tenkers  than  an  AMSA  force.  lU 
■"»««  (considerably  better  than  the  B-68), 
™*f«et  coverage  and  Its  payload  carrying 
^ability  would  be  stiflldent  to  bring  under 
^■«k  a  very  large  share  of  an  aggressor's 
«»n /Industrial  complex.  Since  the  F-IU 
» uready  nearlng  production,  and  we  plan  to 
™tUte  development  of  the  SRAM  In  the  cur- 


rent fiscal  year,  a  B-IU  could  be  made  avail- 
able In  the  early  1970"b  at  a  much  lower  cost 
than  the  AMSA.  even  If  the  decision  to  com- 
mence production  is  postponed  for  another 
2  or  3  years." 

Since  that  time,  the  Air  Force  has  con- 
ducted detailed  studies  on  the  composition 
of  our  future  bomber  forces.  Including  an 
evaluation  of  various  strategic  configurations 
of  the  F-111  and  an  extensive  review  of  serv- 
ice life  modifications  for  the  B-62  fleet.  In 
April  of  last  year.  General  McConnell  made 
an  Informal  proposal  to  me  to  replace  the 
B-62C-F  series  aircraft  with  a  bomber  ver- 
sion of  the  F-111.  In  Jtme,  the  Air  Force 
made  a  formal  proposal  to  procure  210  (U.E.) 
FB-111  "8  as  a  replacement  for  the  345 
B-52C-F's.  In  August,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  conciured  In  the  Air  Force  proposal  to 
deploy  the  FB-111  and  to  phase  out  the 
B-620-F  aircraft.  After  a  thorough  review 
of  all  the  facets  of  the  proposal  in  context 
with  the  overall  strategic  offensive-defensive 
forces  program,  I  recommended  and  the 
President  approved,  going  ahead  with  devel- 
opment and  procurement  of  this  aircraft,  be- 
ginning In  fiscal  year  1966,  and  the  phaseout 
of  tbe  B-52C-F  on  the  schedule  suggested  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs. 

Although  we  stUl  cannot  see  a  clear  need 
for  a  new  strategic  bomber  to  replace  the 
B-62G-HB  and  FB-llls,  we  plan,  as  a  hedge 
against  some  unforeseen  Improvement  In  So- 
viet antlbomber  defenses,  to  continue  de- 
velopment work  on  the  comi>onents  and  sub- 
systems which  would  be  required  If  It  should 
ultimately  become  desirable  tc  deploy  such 
an  aircraft.  Last  year  we  proposed  a  four- 
part  program  for  an  advanced  manned  stra- 
tegic aircraft  (AMSA)  which  Included  work 
on  alternative  design  approaches,  the  avi- 
onics, the  propulsion  system  and  the  short 
range  attack  missile,  SRAM.  For  the  first 
three  elements  of  this  program  we  envlsoned 
a  1966  effort  costing  $39  million — $24  million 
from  prior  year  funds  and  $13  million  from 
fiscal  year  1966  appropriations.  In  acting  on 
ovir  request,  the  Congress  added  $7  mUUon 
specifying  that  the  total  of  $22  million  pro- 
vided In  fiscal  year  1966  was  to  be  available 
only  for  AMSA.  All  of  this  additional  $7  mil- 
lion has  been  applied  to  the  program.  Ad- 
vanced development  work  on  the  airframe 
design  and  propulsion  elements  can  be  con- 
tinued In  fiscal  year  1967  with  funds  already 
on  hand.  The  avionics  development  will  re- 
quire an  additional  $11  million  In  fiscal  year 
1967. 

2.  Air  launcheA  miaailei 
Last  year  we  Initiated  develcqmient  of 
SRAM  as  an  element  of  tbe  fotir  part  AMSA 
program.  Now,  given  the  decision  to  proceed 
with  the  procurement  and  deployment  of  tbe 
FB-lll/SRAM  system,  this  development  pro- 
gram must  be  reoriented  to  the  FB-111 
schedule.  The  cost  to  complete  the  SRAM 
development  program  Is  now  estimated  at 
$170  million.  Including  the  related  B-52  and 
FB-111  avionics.  Some  $8  million  was  pro- 
vided m  prior  years;  about  $40  million  will 
be  needed  In  fiscal  year  1967. 

Although  we  do  not  now  plan  to  deploy 
SRAM  on  the  B-620-H8,  we  propose  to  under- 
take the  necessary  avionics  development 
work  to  permit  such  a  deployment  if  It 
should  become  desirable  later.  We  would 
expect  to  keep  the  Hound  Dog  missiles  In 
the  operational  Inventory  through  fiscal  year 
1970  on  the  same  schedule  as  envisioned  a 
year  ago.  However,  In  1971,  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  phaseout  of  the  B-62C-Fs,  tbe 
Hound  Dog  force  would  be  phased  down 
accordingly.  We  also  propose  to  undertake 
engineering  development  and  test  of  a  new 
terminal  guidance  system  for  Hound  Dog 
which  gives  promise  of  achieving  a  better 
overall  system  reliability.  Total  development 
cost  Is  eetlmated  at  $20.6  million  of  which 
$6.6  million  would  be  obtained  by  reprogram- 
Ing  presently  available  funds  and  $8.1  million 
Is  Included  In  the  fiscal  year  1907  budget. 


In  summary,  the  objective  of  forcing  the 
Soviets  to  split  their  defense  resources  be- 
tween two  types  of  threats  could  be  per- 
formed adequately  by  B-52  bomber  forces 
considerably  smaller  than  thosu  we  now  have. 
I.e.,  the  B-62G-HS  alone.  However,  a  mixed 
force  of  B-520-HS  and  FB-lll/SRAM  would 
force  the  Soviets  to  build  expensive  terminal 
bomber  defenses  or  be  viiluerable  to  low 
altitude  attack.  Even  against  very  advanced 
terminal  defenses,  the  small  size  and  low 
weight  of  SRAM  would  allow  the  United 
States  to  saturate  their  defenses  with  large 
numbers. 

The  coet  of  the  manned  bomber  force  we 
now  propose,  compared  with  tbe  coet  of  con- 
tinuing the  current  forces.  Is  shown  In  the 
following  table ; 

[Dollar  amounts  In  billions] 


Fiscal  year 

1967 

1971 

197S 

Current  force  extended: 
Forces  (aircraft): 
B-62       

600 

80 

600 
70 

t8.e 

256 

0 

210 

$8.4 

600 

B-58 

54 

Costs  (cumulative  1967).. 

$17 

Proposed  bomber  force: 
Forces  (aircraft): 

B-62 

600 

80 

0 

366 

B-58 

0 

FB-111 

210 

Costs  (cumulative  1B«7) . . 

3.  Strategic  reconnaistarwe 

The  strategic  reconnaissance  force  as 
shown  on  tbe  classified  table  Is  essentially 
tbe  same  as  that  projected  a  year  ago.  All 
of  these  aircraft  were  procured  In  prior 
years. 

4.  Strategic  miaaile  forces 

a.  Qualitative  Improvements  to  the 

Mlnuteman  Force 

There  Is  now  general  agreement  that  a  force 
of  about  1,000  Mlnuteman  missiles  Is  appro- 
priate In  context  with  the  total  strategic 
offensive  forces  programed  and  in  light  of 
the  expected  threat.  Accordingly,  the  prin- 
cipal concern  at  this  time  Is  the  qtxaUtatlvs 
improvement  of  the  Mlnuteman  foTt»,  In- 
cluding tbe  launch  and  launch  control  fa- 
cilities. Three  years  ago  we  Initiated  a  pro- 
gram ultimately  to  replace  the  Mlnuteman 
I  with  the  Mlnuteman  n,  which  has  much 
greater  acctu-acy,  payload  and  operational 
versatility.  In  addition,  its  greater  retarget- 
ing capability  reduces  the  number  of  mis- 
siles that  need  to  be  earmarked  against  a 
given  target  system  to  achieve  one  reliably 
delivered  warhead  against  sach  target.  The 
first  10  Mlnuteman  n's  became  operational 
last  October  and  additional  mlHlles  will  be 
In  place  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

We  are  now  making  certain  further  major 
Improvements  In  the  Mlnuteman  which  will 
so  Increase  Its  performances  as  to  warrant 
a  new  designation — Mlnuteman  m.  Tbe 
Initial  procurement  of  this  mlssUe  will  be 
made  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

We  still  plan  to  continue  tbe  64  TlUn  n 
missiles  In  the  force  throughout  the  program 
period. 

By  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  we 
expect  that  83  Polaris  submarines  (612  mis- 
siles) will  be  operational  and,  by  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1968,  the  entire 
planned  force  of  41  submarines  (866  missiles) 
will  be  operational.  The  fcnxe  will  then  con- 
sist of  13  SSBN's  with  A-2  missiles  and  38 
SSBN's  with  A-8  mlssUes.  All  five  of  the 
earUer  A-1  boats  will  have  been  retrofitted  to 
carry  the  A-3  missile.  We  also  tentatively 
plan  to  modify  four  of  tbe  A-3  submarines 
during  their  first  overhaul  In  the  fiscal  ysar 
1968-4J9  period  to  carry  the  A-3  missiles,  tn 
order  to  avoid  the  high  unit  costs  which 
would  be  involved  In  restarting  the  A-3  mis- 
sile production  line  (which  closed  down  In 
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June    1984)    when    present   Inventorlee    are 
depleted  by  testing  and  training  programs. 

b.  Aoceletmted  Development  of  Poeeldon 
For  reasons  I  have  already  discussed,  It 
appears  pnKlent  at  this  time  to  place  our- 
Mlvea  In  a  position  to  deploy  a  force  of  Poeel> 
don  mlaslles  If  this  should  be  required.  Last 
Tear  ire  inMlated  project  definition  for  this 
mlMllc,  using  available  1966  funds,  but  the 
pace  of  the  development  was  not  precisely 
establlabed.  Now  we  propose  an  accelerated 
engineering  development  program  for  the 
Poaetdoo  mlasUe.  The  total  cost  of  this  de- 
velopment Is  estimated  at  about  $1.3  billion, 
at  which  about  tSOO  mlllloa  will  be  needed  In 
fiscal  year  1M7.  No  decisions  need  be  made 
now  on  the  number  of  Polaris  submarines  to 
be  ultimately  retrofitted  with  Poeeldon. 

With  respect  to  other  future  strategic  mis- 
sile systems,  both  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy 
have  active  study  programs  underway.  The 
Air  Force  will  continue  work  on  several  proj- 
ects which  would  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  advanced  ICBM,  if  one  should  be 
required  at  some  time  in  the  future.  In 
total,  some  tlO  million  is  required  for  fiscal 
year  1967  for  these  projects.  The  Navy  will 
conduct  an  advanced  development  study  of 
Improved  propulsion  systems  for  future  sea- 
based  missiles  at  a  fiscal  year  1967  cost  of 
»3  mlUion. 

c.  Accelerated    Development    of 
Penetration  Aids 

Five  years  ago,  when  I  appeared  before  this 
Committee  In  support  of  the  first  Kennedy 
amendments  to  the  original  fiscal  year  1962 
defense  budget,  I  said: 

"While  we  are  recommending  a  sizable 
quantitative  Increase  In  the  strategic  mis- 
sile force  we  are  also  concerned  with  the  in- 
troduction of  qualitative  improvements  to 
enhance  the  combat  effectiveness  of  the  mis- 
siles. One  of  the  most  Important  such  steps 
Is  the  development  of  techniques  and  devices 
to  help  ova  missile  warheads  penetrate  to 
tbatr  targets.  The  January  budget  provides 
for  reae*rch  and  development  on  theee  pene- 
trktlon  aids,  but  In  view  of  their  Importance 
In  staying  well  ahead  of  possible  Soviet  de- 
fensive developments  we  are  now  recom- 
mending that  the  level  of  effort  on  such 
work  be  more  than  doubled  from  $16  to  $35 
mliUon." 

Four  years  sgo.  In  presenting  the  fiscal 
year  1963-67  defense  program  and  the  fiscal 
year  1963  defense  budget  to  this  committee, 
I  said: 

"A  careful  analysts  of  the  problem  which 
a  Soviet  antl-mlsaile  defense  system  would 
poM  to  our  offensive  forces  leads  to  the  con- 
oloslon  that  an  effective  solution  would  re- 
qolre  tbe  development  of  various  penetra- 
tlona  aids  tor  our  strategic  mlssUea." 

Slnee  that  time,  we  have  intensively 
studied  a  wide  variety  of  penetration  aid 
toehnlques  and  have  invested  a  total  of  about 
flJt  billion  on  research  and  development  in 
•Wa  area.  We  now  propose  to  carry  this 
work  forward  on  an  accelerated  basts,  partic- 
ularly  with  regard  to  the  development  of 
new  penetration  aids,  which  would  be  needed 
to  defeat  an  area  ABM  defense  employing 
•zoatmoapharlo  misallee. 

5.  Other  ttrateffic  offensive  foreea 
The  other  strategic  offensive  forces  are  es- 
WBtlaUy  the  same  as  those  programed  a 
y**r  ti^.  with  respect  to  the  KC-136'8,  as 
**»•  total  staM  of  the  bomber  force  declines 
•»  iBtend  to  retain  one  tanker  for  each  of 
the  bomben.  Most,  If  not  all,  of  the  re- 
nalnder  will  be  used  to  Improve  the  alr-to- 
alr  refueMng  eapabUltlee  of  the  tactical  air 
fofvas.  Howrer,  the  specific  reallocation 
of  tboee  KO-185'b  will  be  made  as  they  be- 
ooaae  aeaUaUe  for  reassignment. 

With  rsapect  to  the  Post  Attack  Command 
and  Oontrol  System  (PACCS),  a  number  of 
■O-ISB**   have    been    added    to    the    fovce 


planned  last  year.  These  aircraft  have  pre- 
viously been  used  principally  as  refueling 
tankers  with  a  secondary  mission  as  com- 
munications relay  aircraft.  In  1963.  antic- 
ipating the  time  when  we  might  no  longer 
be  sure  or  the  survivability  of  our  ground- 
based  missile  launch  control  facilities,  we 
undertook  the  development  of  an  airborne 
launch  control  capability  for  all  of  the 
Mlnuteman  force.  The  development  costs 
of  the  nece?ca!y  equipment  through  fiscal 
■year  1967  Is  estimated  at  S18  6  million.  We 
now  propose  to  begin  procurement  of  the 
airborne  portion  of  this  equipment  in  fiscal 
year  1966  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $22  mil- 
lion. The  gr"-...nd  portion  of  the  airborne 
launch  control  capability  Is  included  as  an 
Integral  element  ot  the  Mlnuteman  program. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  discussed  the 
details  of  our  proposals  for  the  strategic  de- 
fensive forces  programs,  but  I  will  be  pre- 
pared to  do  so  when  I  appear  before  the  full 
committee  in  support  of  the  fiscal  year 
1967-71  program  and  fiscal  year  1967  au- 
thorization requests.  However,  I  believe  it 
is  clear  from  what  has  already  been  said, 
that  the  strategic  forces  proposed — both  of- 
fensive and  defensive — will  provide  in  full 
the  essential  assured  destruction  capability 
required  to  achieve  our  primary  objective, 
the  deterrence  of  deliberate  nuclear  attack 
upon  the  United  States  or  our  allies. 


DEMONSTRATION  CITIES  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  just  read  President  Johnson's  mes- 
sage on  the  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram. It  is  one  of  the  most  forward- 
looking  approaches  to  the  challenges  and 
promises  of  our  urban  America.  As  the 
President  said : 

Cities  can  stimulate  the  best  in  man.  and 
agg^ravate  the  worst. 

The  programs  outlined  by  the  Presi- 
dent's message  are  a  broad  attack  on  the 
problems  currently  facing  an  increas- 
ingly urban  America.  I  hope  that  these 
programs  will  speedily  be  enacted  by 
Congress  and  that  they  are  efBclently 
and  effectively  administered  to  the  bene- 
fit of  all  America.  The  joint  programs 
of  private  and  public  action  should  re- 
sult in  a  useful  program  of  physical 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  for  our 
cities. 

One  advanced  and  far-sighted  proposal 
In  the  President's  message  is  the  appeal 
for  a  supplementary  appropriation  to 
fund  the  rent  supplement  program  au- 
thorized in  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965.  While  rejected 
in  the  first  session  of  this  Congress,  rent 
supplements  promise  a  broad  range  of 
our  population  more  adequate  housing. 
They  promise  a  beginning  of  the  end  for 
low  income  family  ghettos  and  will  en- 
able many  men  to  reach  out  for  whatever 
measure  he  can  make  of  himself. 

The  message  also  touches  on  a  prob- 
lem which  has  concerned  me.  I  have 
long  been  concerned  with  the  time  lag 
between  urban  project  conception  and 
the  actual  funding  of  the  project.  In  my 
own  district  urban  projects  are  charac- 


terized by  inordinate  and  unacceptablj 
long  leadtimes.  All  too  often  these 
delays  have  hampered  local  initiative 
and  in  severe  cases  have  even  meant  an 
end  to  a  project. 

Any  program  finally  approved  by  Con- 
gress should  Include  provisions  to  correct 
the  time  lag  problem.  The  President's 
program,  recognizing  the  need  for  flexi- 
bility of  action  and  calling  for  a  Federal 
coordinator,  provides  a  framework  for 
congressional  action  to  alleviate  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  challenge  of  an 
America  of  300  million  citizens  in  the 
year  2.000  Is  a  great  one.  It  promises 
to  be  a  world  of  vast  cities  expanding  to 
meet  each  other.  The  promises  and 
realizations  of  2,000  will  in  many  ways 
depend  on  our  actions.  I,  for  one,  believe 
we  must  lay  the  groundwork  for  man  to 
move  toward  his  aspirations  in  what 
promises  to  be  a  more  vastly  urban  so- 
ciety. The  demonstration  cities  program 
Is  the  first  Important  step  In  this  direc- 
tion. 


WINNING  ESSAYS  ON  "EMPLOY  THE 
HANDICAPPED" 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Eta 
Clawson]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  it  is  my  pleasure  again  this  year 
to  include  the  winning  essays  by  high 
school  students  in  the  23d  District  of 
California  in  the  "Employ  the  Handi- 
capped" writing  contest,  this  time  for 
the  1965-66  school  year.  The  essays  are 
sponsored  by  the  Southeast  District  of 
the  California  Employ  the  Handicapped 
Committee.  The  committee  under  the 
devoted  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Lillian  M. 
Karnes,  is  active  in  assisting  handi- 
capped individuals  who  are  striving  to 
help  themselves.  They  also  perform  the 
function  of  educating  the  community  to 
the  contribution  these  people  are  capable 
of  making  in  industry,  and  through  the 
example  they  set  of  self-reliance  and 
individual  courage  which  should  be  an 
inspiration  to  all.  The  essays  follow; 
What  Hanticapped  Wokkebs  Are  Conteibut- 

ING  TO  Mt  CoMMUNrrr 
(By  Nancy  Gilbert,  age  17,  first  place,  boms 

address,    718   South    Polnsettla.   Compton, 

Calif.;    school    address,    Dominguez    Hlgb 

School,  15301  San  Jose  Avenue,  Compton, 

Calif.;  D.  Taylor,  teacher) 

Only  25  years  ago,  World  War  II  created  a 
shortage  of  labor  compelling  the  leaders  of 
industry  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  hiring 
the  many  thousands  of  capable  Idle  handi- 
capped persons.  The  handicapped  peopl* 
took  this  opportunity  to  show  themselvei 
Just  as  capable.  If  not  more  so,  than  tli« 
other  workers.  The  deaf  could  perform  well 
In  foundries  because  they  were  not  distracted 
from  the  work  by  the  thunderous  sound 
about  them.  The  blind  seemed  to  have  »n 
innate  ability  for  assembling  complex  pieces 
of  electronic  equipment  and  similar  pieces 
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of  work.  The  handicapped  people,  with  jobs 
BUlted  to  their  capabilities,  put  forth  sincere 
effort  to  become  useful  members  of  the  com- 
munity. They  live  as  actively  as  possible 
and  participate  in  community  activities  to 
the  fullest  extent. 

In  the  years  following  the  war,  when  it 
was  realized  that  a  great  deal  could  be  done 
for  the  people  permanently  disabled  in  the 
war  and  for  people  disabled  from  birth,  a 
movement  began.  Training  centers  were  es- 
tablished to  teach  the  people  how  to  use 
what  they  had.  Rehabilitation  programs 
were  begun  to  find  positions  for  the  people, 
raising  the  hopes  of  every  disabled  or  handi- 
capped person.  From  these  centers  came 
many  thousands  of  people  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  of  being  effective  citi- 
zens In  the  community.  A  few  of  these  peo- 
ple developed  their  talents  in  the  fields  of 
art.  Annually,  there  are  expositions  of  the 
work  done  by  these  adept  artists. 

Some  handicapped  persons  have  become 
fine  musicians,  creating  many  hours  of  en- 
tertainment for  audiences  everywhere. 
Many  handicapped  persons  have  become 
writers  who  in  their  writing  have  shown 
ordinary  things  in  a  different  light.  They 
write  about  the  mountains  and  beautiful 
things  In  nature.  They  see  so  much  more 
because  their  attitudes  are  so  different. 
They  appreciate  the  people  and  things 
around  them.  All  of  these  contribute  to  the 
cultural  environment  of  the  community. 
Some  handicapped  people  become  teachers, 
gaining  the  respect  of  their  students  almost 
immediately.  They  understand  how  slow  it 
is  for  some  people  to  understand  and  how 
much  work  must  be  done  to  accomplish 
even  the  slightest  task.  They  are  to  be  ad- 
mired. 

There  is  a  lady  working  In  an  aircraft 
plant  in  Long  Beach.  She  takes  in  calls  and 
broadcasts  through  the  plant.  Many  of  the 
men  have  spoken  of  her  as  being  the  best 
speaker  because  they  can  understand  her 
in  the  noisy  plant.  No  one  would  guess 
that  she  is  blind.  And  yet,  she  Is  perform- 
ing a  very  Important  service  in  that  com- 
pany. A  gate  guard  at  another  plant  has 
worked  there  for  many  years.  Although  he 
has  only  one  arm,  he  carries  out  his  duties 
exactly  and  performs  these  duties  safely  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his   employer. 

Many  handicapped  people  use  their 
talents  to  help  other  unfortunate  people 
Just  as  many  pyeople  In  the  community. 
Ladles  in  the  community  make  quilts  and 
repair  tattered  clothing.  They  bake  as- 
sorted cookies,  cakes,  and  pies  to  make 
meager  meals  nicer  for  others  at  Christmas 
and  Thanksgiving.  Many  handicapp>€d  peo- 
ple choose  to  work  for  the  cause  of  the 
handicapped  people  so  that  the  services  may 
reach  more  aflUcted  people.  An  exceptional 
example  of  this  is  Helen  Keller  who,  before 
her  second  birthday,  was  left  blind  and  deaf 
after  a  serious  Illness.  Miss  Keller,  after 
years  of  intense  study  and  help,  learned  to 
communicate  with  braille  and  eventually 
learned  to  speak  and  type  with  a  special 
typewriter.  After  completing  her  educa- 
tion, having  graduated  with  honors  from 
RadcUffe  College,  she  labored  to  help  the 
blind  by  lecturing  and  writing  books  and 
articles  about  her  own  ideas  and  experiences. 
She  went  even  further  by  contributing  the 
profit  from  these  activities  to  the  institu- 
tions working  in  the  interests  of  the  blind. 
It  Is  true  that  not  every  handicapped  per- 
son becomes  as  famous  as  Helen  Keller,  but 
each  handicapped  i>erson  is  recognized  In  his 
own  neighborhood  as  a  considerate  friend. 
Each  one  Is  resi)ected  and  admired  for  the 
great  effort  he  has  made  to  be  that  success- 
ful part  of  the  community  which  he  is. 
Handicapped  people  are  an  asset  to  every 
community  for  they  desire  to  contribute  to 
the  community  and  not  be  just  another 
apathetic  individual. 


ABn-rrT  Counts 
(By  Herlinda  Vallejo,  age  17,  second  place, 
home  address.  1210  West  Magnolia  Street, 
Compton,  Calif.;  school,  Reglna  Caell  High 
School,  address,  823  East  Compton  Boule- 
vard,   Compton,    Calif..    English    teacher. 
Sister  Maria  Goretti,  S.S.P.) 
How  fortunate  to  be  whole  and  to  possess 
the  gift  of  health.    We  are  indeed  fortunate, 
but  often  take  for  granted  that  gift  which  en- 
ables us  to  do  the  simplest  everyday  things 
without    giving    them    a    second    thought. 
How  wotild  we  react  If  we  suddenly  had  to 
function  without  the  use  of  a  limb,  or  our 
precious  sight,  or  perhaps  if  we  were  doomed 
to  a  silent  or  speechless  existence?    Most  as- 
suredly we  would  react  poorly,  both  physi- 
cally and  emotionally,  if  faced  with  such  a 
circumstance.     Yet.    there   are   people    who 
lead   normal,    independent,    and    productive 
lives,  in  spite  of  such  handicapts. 

Who  are  the  handicapped?  The  handi- 
capped are  those  who  suffer  some  serious 
physical  or  mental  disability.  They  are 
clEiSBlfted  in  four  main  divisions:  The  blind; 
the  deaf  and  deaf  mutes;  the  mentally  handi- 
capped; and  the  crippled. 

Medical  science  cannot  cure  many  of  these 
handicaps,  but  it  can  help  people  to  partially 
overcome  them  through  training.  Prom  ele- 
mentary schools  up  to  vocational  and  trade 
schools  the  disabled  are  taught  to  develop  the 
skills  and  talents  they  have  and  to  give  the 
people  incentive. 

By  no  means  does  an  Individual's  talents, 
ambitions,  and  abilities  end  where  his  dis- 
ability begins.  History  displays  great  credits 
to  the  handicapped  such  as  Homer,  the  Greek 
poet,  Helen  Keller,  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
Beethoven,  and  more  who  despite  their  im- 
pediments made  great  contributions.  But 
the  display,  be  it  great  or  imknown,  doee  not 
end  in  history — it  Is  always  present  In  every 
community. 

Hub  Limited  Workshop,  in  Compton,  pro- 
vides work  for  the  mentally  handicapped. 
The  workers  are  those  who  are  16  years  of  age 
and  over.  No  matter  how  simple  the  trade, 
It  is  a  great  contribution  to  the  support  and 
happiness  of  the  mentally  handicapped  and 
m  turn  to  the  community  to  which  they  be- 
long. 

The  managing  editor  of  a  local  newspaper 
in  our  community  suffered  a  heart  attack 
which  handicapped  him  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  he  was  given  back  his  position  because 
of  his  ability  and  the  contribution  he  could 
make  to  our  community. 

A  similar  and  personal  experience  of  dis- 
ability in  my  own  family  Is  my  uncle,  Mr. 
Pllonaeno  Salas,  whose  occupation  is  that  of 
a  sheet  metal  worker.  At  his  trade  he  devel- 
oped tumors  In  the  wrist  of  his  right  hand 
and  has  had  several  unsuccessful  operations 
In  which  some  tendons  were  cut.  He  was  no 
longer  able  to  Install  sheet  metal  as  a  result 
of  his  disability  and  constant  pain.  But 
because  of  his  skill  and  previous  training  as 
a  draftsman  he  not  only  remained  with  the 
company  he  worked  for  but  was  promoted. 
He  is  now  working  happily  as  the  draftsman 
and  foreman  of  his  company  in  Culver  City. 
A  very  touching  example  of  contribution  to 
her  community  is  the  chairman  of  the  em- 
ployment of  the  handicapped  committee  In 
Compton. 

The  department  of  employment  does  a  lot 
to  help  the  handicapped,  but  this  woman, 
who  herself  was  handicapped  by  a  stroke  and 
other  illnesses,  earnestly  dedicated  her  time 
to  finding  jobs  for  handicapped  persons. 

Mr.  Daniel  J.  Qulgg,  veterans  employment 
representative  at  the  office  of  employment 
in  Compton  spoke  of  two  veterans,  with 
whom  he  had  personal  contact.  One  of  them 
was  unable  to  lift  his  feet  as  a  result  of  a 
stroke.  He  had  a  very  nice  speaking  voice 
and  Mr.  Qulgg  found  him  a  telephone  solicit- 
ing Job  in  which  be  Is  doing  quite  nicely. 


The  other  veteran  is  confined  to  a  wheel- 
chair and  is  very  eager  to  work.  As  yet,  no 
Job  has  been  found  for  him.  but  his  eager- 
ness is  something  to  be  admired. 

The  handicapped  are  not  only  contribut- 
ing the  fruits  of  their  labor,  but  also  an  ex- 
ample of  courage  and  self-respect  to  my 
community. 

If  Onlt  We  Let  Them 

(By  Kay  Partlow,  16  years  old,  third  place, 
11061-B  Bullls  Road,  LjTiwood.  Calif..  Lyn- 
wood  High  School,  12124  Bullls  Road, 
Lynwood,  Calif. 

in  1961,  the  church  was  small  and  ap- 
peared dying.  Then  it  called  a  new  pastor. 
In  the  4  years  since  this  man  accepted,  the 
membership  has  Jumped  from  50  to  740.  the 
property  value  has  soared  to  ♦300,000,  and  a 
small,  somewhat  obscure  building  has  been 
replaced  with  a  beautifully  designed  audito- 
rium and  functional  educational  building. 
This  is  all  a  matter  of  record.  The  city  even 
presented  the  church  with  an  award  for 
contributing  to  the  beauty  of  the  conrununlty 
through  Ite  building — a  building  designed 
and  largely  built  by  the  pastor.  But  this  is 
not  all.  Pains  have  been  soothed,  tears  dried, 
despair  transformed  to  hope,  cynicism  has 
bowed  to  faith,  and  hearts  have  been  lifted  to 
Joy,  all  without  number.  No  earthly  awards 
have  been  issued,  tout  this,  too.  is  a  matter  of 
record— In  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The 
man  mainly  resfxjnsible  for  these  accom- 
plishments (althotigh  he  would  never  admit 
it)  is  the  pastor.  This  is  the  same  man  who 
found  himself  among  those  who  came  back 
from  World  War  n  physically  handicapped. 
He  is  only  a  single  example  of  one  man  who 
has  refused  to  accept  the  label  "handi- 
capped." 

In  spite  of  recent  progress  made  in  under- 
standing and  rehabilitating  the  mentally  and 
physically  handicapped,  the  public  as  a 
whole  still  clings  to  the  old  Image  of  a  gro- 
tesquely twisted  body  or  mind  huddled  In  a 
dark  corner  to  quietly  decay.  The  physically 
and  mentally  whole  do  not  seem  to  realize 
that  to  automatically  assign  a  handicapped 
person  to  that  vague  cubbyhole  In  the  mind 
set  a  bit  apart  from  all  others  is  vicious  Injus- 
tice. To  set  apart,  to  classify  a  handicapped 
person  as  "one  of  them"  Is  debasing  to  hxunan 
dignity.  And  "human"  includes  the  handi- 
capped. 

They  are  capable,  as  the  business  world 
has  discovered.  HEmidicapped  employees 
gladly  contribute  their  efforts  and  are  often 
more  ewirolt  in  an  area  than  the  average  em- 
ployee. A  local  Jeweler  hires  the  handi- 
capped almost  exclusively  to  perform  with 
painstaking  care  the  tedious  tasks  of  re- 
pairing watches.  Another  case  in  point  is 
a  28-year-old  man  who  has  a  responsible, 
well -paying  Job  at  Sears  and  Roebuck. 
(Sears  and  Roebuck  was  among  the  first  to 
realize  the  value  of  hiring  the  handicapped.) 
This  young  man  Is  a  conscientious  worker 
who  attends  church  faithfully  and  has  taken 
up  music  as  an  avocation.  He  lost  his 
speech  when  he  was  14  years  old.  He  could 
have  withdrawn  and  lived  on  sympathy,  but 
he,  too,  refused  to  conform  to  the  world's 
idea  of  handicapped, 

A  third  handicapped  person  who  could 
easllv  have  yielded  to  discouragement  has 
proved  to  be  not  only  a  capable,  active  citi- 
zen, but  a  great  inspiration  to  those  that 
have  the  privilege  of  knowing  her.  She  was 
17  years  old  when  both  legs  and  one  arm 
were  amputated  in  an  automobile  accident. 
After  being  fitted  with  artlflcial  limbs,  she 
returned  to  her  Job  in  the  city  water  depart- 
ment, later  married,  and  now  has  a  son. 

One  woman,  whose  father  had  lost  his 
right  leg  as  a  result  of  a  bone  disease,  dem- 
onstrates admirably  the  attitude  that  Is 
typical  of  those  who  have  been  near  the 
handicapped  and  who  know  their  potential. 
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Whan  ukMl  U  tha  knew  of  ajij  tuuidicapp«d 
pmon.  abe  tbousht  for  a  moment  and  then 
repUed,  "No,  I  don't  think  I  do."  She  did 
not  cripple  her  father  with  her  attitude. 

TThaae  are  Juat  a  few  examplea  from  my 
own  oooununltjr  that  can  be  multiplied  a 
hundred  tlmea  over  In  oommunltlae  through- 
out the  land.  The  phyUcaUy  handicapped, 
the  mentally  retanied.  the  emotionally  dla- 
turbad  are  capable  of  living  ueeful  Uvea  and 
contributing  to  humanity.  The  greatest 
handicap  placed  upon  them  U  the  attitude 
of  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
mentaUy  and  phyalcally  whole.  Through 
Ignonaoe,  or  perhapa  through  fear,  people 
»»'•  ••t  aalde  the  handicapped  aa  not  quite 
a  part  of  humanity,  not  quite  capable  of 
the  deep  amotlona  of  all  humanity.  But 
they  are  capable  and  are  willing  to  con- 
tribute  to  mankind.  And  they  will— if  only 
we  let  them. 

What  Hahdicappd  Wouczu  Au  Coktub- 

Trmfo  TO  Mr  CoiortnmT 
(By  Saundra  Thompaon,  age  16.  home,  1435 

Weet  131at  Street,  Compton,  Calif.,  school. 

aW8    North    Central    Avenue,    Compton 

Calif.) 

"Juat  give  them  a  chanoe.  that'a  aU  they 
need."  Thoae  who  are  handicapped  are  a 
great  aaeet  to  the  community;  u  given  a 
chanoe  they  can  prove  to  be  Just  as  capable 
as  a  penoo  who  la  not  handicapped. 

Onoe  I  heard  an  Interesting  story  of  a 
man  who  had  been  In  an  automobile  acci- 
dent and  had  loat  ace  of  his  hands.  The 
names  that  are  used  are  fictitious  ooea,  but 
the  inotdent  U  very  true.  Joe,  our  main 
oharaeter,  was  out  oaam  day  taking  a  leUurely 
drive  when  some  person,  not  watching  what 
he  was  doing,  came  up  from  a  aide  street 
and  hit  Joe  from  the  side.  Joe  was  Injured 
quite  earlooslj  and  when  everything  was  fi- 
n»ilj<>nr.  the  doetcre  Informed  Joe  that  they 
would  have  to  ampuUte  one  of  his  hands. 
Whan  he  haant  tUa,  he  waa  quite  upeet  be- 
cause the  Job  he  had  held  required  much 
work  with  the  hands,  and  what  good  was  he 
with  only  one  hand? 

When  Joe  was  released  from  the  hospital, 
he  had  to  find  some  sort  at  a  Job  because  he 
had  a  tamlly  to  support.  One  day  Joe  saw 
a  Mend  who  tobf  him  that  many  factories 
and  onaU  shops  hired  handicapped  people. 
**•  wwot  troBx  day  to  day,  from  place  to 
place,  looking  for  aomeone  who  would  hire  a 
manwtth  cnly  one  hand.  Joe  began  to  get 
dlaoouregad.  but  he  was  a  very  determined 
pereon  and  he  woTild  not  let  his  discourage- 
ment stop  him  from  getting  a  Job. 

One  day  Joe  went  to  a  amaU  factory  where 
toys  were  siade  and  repaired.  After  a  short 
intsrrlew,  Joe  waa  told  that  he  would  be 
hired.  He  waa  very  happy,  although  he  was 
not  eompletely  satisfied.  When  he  started 
*o  work,  be  made  a  good  enough  salary  to 
support  hie  family  and  to  have  enjoyment. 
Joe  worked  on  this  Job  for  a  long  time  and 
•**o  worked  his  way  up  to  an  executive  poal- 
Uoo.  TbiM  made  him  and  hU  famUy  very 
^PPy-  As  the  yean  went  by.  this  small 
factory  adopted  a  motto  which  read,  "Just 
give  them  a  chance,  that's  all  they  need  " 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
his  news  conference  of  January  21.  Sec- 
retary Rusk  was  aaked  by  an  Australian 
corre^X>ndent  this  question : 

Don't  you  think  there  U  something  In- 
congruous In  the  fact  that  the  Brltlah  are 
supplying  by  ship  munitions  and  other  mate- 
rials to  the  Vletcong  while  Australians,  who 
are  part  of  the  British  Commonwealth  are 
fighting  the  Vletcong? 

To  this  Secretary  Rusk  replied  in  part: 
Many    of    these    free    world    ships    go    In 

empty  In  order  to  bring  out  fresh  fruits  and 

vegetables. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  shocking.  On 
January  12. 1966.  Mr.  Rusk's  own  spokes- 
man. Robert  J.  McCloskey,  announced— 
according  to  the  Associated  Press— that 
North  Vietnam  imported  $12.2  million 
"in  ships  operating  under  flags  of  non- 
Communist  nations." 

The  Department  of  Defense  publicly 
admits  to  119  free  world  sWps  entering 
ports  servicing  the  Vletcong  during  1965. 
January  25  the  Washington  Poet 
reported  that  Soviet  Mig  Jet  fighters  are 
turning  up  in  crates  in  North  Vietnam, 
apparently  having  been  shipped  by  sea, 
no  one  knows  how. 

For  the  information  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  only  vegetable  North  Viet- 
nam grows  is  sweet  potatoes,  and  fruit  is 
not  one  of  its  products. 

On  January  3.  in  response  to  a  tele- 
gram from  me  to  the  President.  I  was 
informed  by  his  administrative  assist- 
ant. Henry  J.  Wilson,  Jr.,  that  the  mat- 
ter of  ending  these  free  world  shipments 
to  North  Vietnam  was  under  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  the  Presi- 
dent publicly  to  instruct  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  halt  immediately  all  free  world  and 
other  shipping  into  North  Vietnam. 
Americans  are  dying  fighting  commu- 
nism In  Vietnam.  Our  enemies  there 
must  not  be  supplied. 

I  call  for  the  UJ3.  fleet  to  be  ordered, 
if  necessary,  to  halt  these  shipments. 
We  have  the  example  of  Cuba  when 
this  was  done  even  though  American  fa- 
thers, sons,  and  husbands  were  not  in- 
volved as  they  are  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  include  therewith  an  article  in  this 
connection  from  the  Mobile,  Ala.,  Press- 
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Rhodesia  through  the  United  SUtes,  has  not 
cooperated  to  any  degree  In  our  efforts 
against  Cuba,  or  for  that  matter.  In  Vietnam. 
Canadian  exports  In  the  6  month  period 
were  $30  mUUon  whUe  British  exports  to 
Cuba  were  $25  million. 

It  Is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  poeslbllltT 
that  the  goods  being  traded  to  Cuba  are 
American  goods  flowing  through  Canada  <x 
England. 

Now  Is  the  time  fw  the  United  States  to 
take  a  firm  stand  on  this  Issue. 

If  economic  sanctions  are  to  be  applied 
by  the  United  States  against  Rhodesia,  let 
us  Insist  that  like  economic  sanctions  be 
applied  by  the  British  and  the  Canadians 
against  Cuba  and  certainly  against  North 
Vietnam. 

Uncle  Sam  has  long  been  a  soft  touch  in 
his  deaUngs  of  this  nature.  That  Image 
should  be  changed  Immediately.  If  there 
Is  one  facet  of  the  Asian  situation  In  which 
Irreparable  damage  could  be  done  to  the  free 
world  cause  It  would  be  the  loes  of  face.  To 
lose  face  or  to  appear  to  be  weak  could  easUy 
wreck  the  confidence  of  other  Asian  nations 
In  the  strength  and  determination  of  the 
United  States. 

This  we  cannot  afford  short  of  writing  off 
southeast  Asia,  abondonlng  It  to  the  Com- 
munists, and  returning  home  like  a  licked 
dog  with  his  tall  between  his  legs. 
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DUTY    ON    CHRISTMAS    GIFTS    TO 
MEN   IN  VIETNAM 


SHor  Is  OK  Othkx  Foot  m  Rhodbun 

RXLATlONSinP 


TOKB  WORLD  SHIPS  SERVICINQ 
THE  VTETCONO 

i^.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
*pe»ker,  I  ask  unanlmouB  consent  that 
iKgenMcman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Drac- 
Tnoml  may  extend  his  rMaarks  at  this 
x>int  in  the  Racou  and  include  eztrane- 
tua  matter 

The  8PXABZR.  la  there  objection 
o  the  requett  of  the  gentleman  from 
•ennayhraniaf 

There  wm  no  objection. 


While  this  NaUon  has  yielded  to  pressiire 
from  the  BrlUsh  in  applying  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodeela.  It  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  the  shoe  Is  on  the  other  foot  Inso- 
far as  Britons  dealings  with  Castro  Cuba  are 
concerned. 

Miny  of  the  major  British  shipping  con- 
cerns have  volunurtly  refused  to  trade  with 
Cuba,  but  records  compUed  by  the  VS 
Maritime  Commission  reveal  that  durlnc 
1885  a  total  of  119  vessels  of  British  reaUtrv 
visited  Cuba.  ' 

In  addition,  the  latest  figures  on  free  world 
trade  with  Cub*  compUed  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  reveal  that  Britain 
and  Canada  with  a  total  of  W5  million  In 
•xporte  to  Cuba  In  the  first  fl  months  of  1886 
matched  the  eombined  total  of  13  other  free 
world  countries  trading  with  Cuba. 

It  then  becomes  evident  that  the  Britlah 
Smplre,  whUe  putting  the  thumb  screws  on 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gur- 
NkY]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
recently  shocked  to  learn  from  famUies 
in  my  District  that  they  had  to  pay  duty 
on  Christmas  gifts  sent  to  them  by  fa- 
thers and  sons  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today  to 
allow  servicemen  in  combat  zones  to  send 
gifts  of  up  to  $50  without  being  charged 
duty. 

The  present  regulation  aUows  a  gift 
package  valued  at  less  than  $10  to  be 
sent  from  foreign  countries  without  pay- 
ment of  duty  as  long  as  only  one  package 
is  sent  to  a  person  on  any  day.  For  a 
serviceman  stationed  in  a  noncombat 
zone,  this  Is  a  minor  inconvenience  that 
he  can  get  around  by  mailing  separate 
packages  on  different  days. 

But  in  Vietnam  the  picture  is  differ- 
ent. Boys  have  little  <«)portunity  to 
shop,  wrap  and  mall  packages  and  must 
often  do  so  on  one  hurried  trip  to  the 
PX.  So  they  mall  several  gifts  together 
and  the  family  pays  the  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  boys  and  their  fam- 
ilies have  enough  to  worry  about  without 
this.  Christmas  for  military  families 
with  Dad  In  Vietnam  is  not  such  a  happy 
occasion  at  best.  The  least  we  can  do  Is 
make  their  gift  giving  a  little  easier  by 
relaxing  this  unrealistic  ruling. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  allows  a 
package  valued  at  $50  or  less  to  go  duty 
free.  I  think  this  Is  a  fairer  figure  that 
will  cover  most  gift  purchases  made  by 
servicemen. 


The  Congress  enacted  a  similar  law 
during  World  War  n  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  can  do  the  same  for  our  men  in 
Vietnam. 

DIFFICULTIES  FOR  LOCAL  AND 
STATE  GOVERNMENTS  IN  SUP- 
PORTING PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Ed- 
wards] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.    

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  no  secret  to  any  of  us  that 
local  and  State  governments  are  finding 
it  extremely  difficult  to  pay  for  adequate 
support  of  public  schools. 

Over  the  past  15  years  the  costs  of 
education  have  gone  up  about  700  per- 
cent. State  and  local  expenditures  for 
education  have  increased  almost  the 
same  amount  over  the  same  period  of 
time. 

In  the  next  few  years  the  costs  of  edu- 
cation are  expected  to  increase  at  sdmost 
the  same  rate.  But  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments simply  cannot  continue  to 
raise  their  expenditures  at  the  same 
rate. 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  hard  to  find. 
They  have  reached  the  saturation  point 
in  their  ability  to  tax.  Their  sources  of 
revenue  have  run  out.  The  State  in- 
come tax  and  sales  taxes,  the  local  prop- 
erty taxes  and  other  revenue  devices 
have  been  utilized  to  capacity. 

Pew  responsible  persons  have  any 
quarrel  with  the  idea  that  public  educa- 
tion requires  our  most  diligent  attention. 
To  say  that  education  provides  the  key- 
stone of  our  country's  future  economic 
and  social  structure  is  to  repeat  a  truth 
that  hardly  needs  repetition. 

This  truth  was,  however,  repeated  in 
many  different  forms  and  at  consider- 
able length  in  this  Chamber  over  a  3- 
day  period  last  March  when  the  House 
passed  legislation  designed  to  aid  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 

Many  generalities  regarding  the  im- 
portance of  education  were  put  forth  as 
justification  for  specific  legislation  which 
should  have  been  Improved  at  that  time. 
Instead,  it  was  i>assed  into  law.  and  many 
persons,  some  here  in  Washington,  some 
In  State  education  departments,  and 
many  others  in  local  school  administra- 
tive positions  around  the  country,  are 
now  wondering  if  our  action  of  last  year 
could  not  have  been  Improved. 

The  schools  now  face  a  mass  of  differ- 
ing regulations  affecting  a  multitude  of 
programs.  The  problem  is  such  that  It 
not  only  raises  a  question  of  Just  how 
effective  our  action  of  last  year  can  be 
In  meeting  the  basic  financing  needs  of 
the  schools,  but  in  addition  it  costs  the 
schools  considerable  leeway  In  running 
their  own  affairs. 

In  October  of  1965  the  New  York  City 
superintendent  of  schools,  speaking  to 
mwnbers  of  the  Public  Education  Asso- 
ciation,  said   that   decisions   Involving 


school  policy  should  be  made  locally  &nd 
not  by  legislation.  He  said  that  strings 
attached  to  Federal  aid  programs  were 
causing  many  educators  to  wonder 
whether  "the  schools  will  be  run  locally 
or  from  Washington." 

Our  top  educators  have  expressed  sim- 
ilar concern.  School  superintendents 
from  the  Nation's  52  largest  cities,  at  a 
meeting  in  Memphis  last  fall,  discussed 
this  matter  at  considerable  length. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  for  us  to  believe, 
at  least  at  this  time,  that  education  leg- 
islation approved  by  Congress  over  the 
past  2  years  will  provide  satisfactory  so- 
lutions to  the  school  financing  crisis. 

Perhaps  our  legislation  and  its  ap- 
proach reflects  limitations  of  attitudes 
here  in  Washington.  It  may  be  well  to 
broaden  our  outlook  and  embark  on  an 
entirely  new  approach  £is  a  means  of  pro- 
viding a  bold  new  solution  to  a  vexing 
problem  which  promises  not  to  go  away. 

I  believe  that  approach  can  be  found 
In  the  concept  of  sharing  Federal  tax 
revenues  with  the  States  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  our  schools. 

I  had  hoped  that  this  year  we  could 
have  definite  evidence  of  a  move  to- 
ward reducing  nonessential  Government 
spending  so  that  Federal  taxes  could  be 
reduced  accordingly.  This  would  per- 
mit, first,  a  balanced  national  budget, 
and  secondly,  more  opportunities  for 
State  and  local  government  to  broaden 
their  own  tax  potential  so  as  to  be  better 
able  to  meet  the  rising  costs  of  public 
education. 

But  our  hopes  in  this  regard  are  now 
shown  to  be  disappointed.  According 
to  the  best  available  analysis  of  the 
Presidential  budget  armounced  this  week 
spending  for  programs  which  are  gen- 
erally labeled  as  "Great  Society"  pro- 
grams is  scheduled  to  incresise  by  $3.2 
billion  in  the  coming  year. 

And  instead  of  anticipating  tax  reduc- 
tions we  are  being  asked  to  actually  in- 
crease taxes  with  the  restoration  of  the 
automobile  and  telephone  service  ex- 
cises and  the  speeding  up  of  tax  with- 
holdings, plus  other  kinds  of  increases 
which  are  being  predicted  for  the  com- 
ing months. 

This  all  leaves  our  schools  with  a  prob- 
lem which  deserves  early  attention.  For 
that  reason  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  today 
to  provide  for  a  program  of  tax  sharing 
with  the  States. 

The  Federal  income  tax  is  the  broadest 
source  of  tax  collection.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  revenue  from  this 
source  should  be  shared  with  the  States 
on  a  "no  strings"  basis  as  a  means  of 
greatest  help  for  our  public  school  sys- 
tems. 

Further,  there  should  be  no  partisan 
issue  raised  over  this  question.  Lead- 
ing public  officials  of  both  major  political 
parties  have  advocated  this  kind  of  plan. 
And  several  bills  have  been  introduced, 
advancing  variations  of  the  idea. 

My  bill  provides  that  when  it  is  fully 
operational  5  percent  of  the  revenue  re- 
ceived from  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and  the  Tariff  Schedule  would  be  de- 
posited in  an  educational  assistance 
trust  fund. 

The  program  would  be  5  years  in  build- 
ing.  In  the  first  year  of  operation,  1  per- 


cent of  the  total  revenue  would  be  de- 
posited In  the  fund,  in  the  second  year 
2  percent  would  be  contributed,  and  so 
forth  until  5  percent  is  deposited  In  the 
fifth  year  and  thereafter. 

Disbursements  would  be  handled  two 
different  ways.  Half  of  the  funds  would 
be  distributed  to  the  States  on  a  per 
student  basis.  The  other  half  would  be 
allocated  according  to  a  formula  based 
on  the  percent  of  Its  gross  personal  in- 
come a  State  is  already  spending  on  its 
State  schools. 

Each  State  would  qualify  only  by  guar- 
anteeing that  it  would  use  the  money 
for  education  purposes  and  by  showing 
that  it  operates  in  fact  in  accord  with 
that  understanding.  This  would  allow 
each  State  to  determine  its  own  educa- 
tion priorities. 

This  plan  would  not  raise  taxes.  But 
it  ought  to  provide  badly  needed  help 
to  public  schools  throughout  the  coun- 
try by  combining  the  strength  of  the 
Federal  revenue  system  with  local  con- 
trol of  schools  which  is  a  basic  essential 
of  our  system. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  may  bring  this 
proposal,  along  with  others  which  have 
been  introduced,  to  the  point  of  active 
consideration  in  this  Congress  so  that 
we  may  move  forward  with  genuine  help 
for  our  schools. 


EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  VETERANS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Langen]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  In- 
volvement in  the  Vietnam  war  has  served 
to  highlight  the  sacrifices  being  made  by 
our  men  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Let  us 
properly  recognize  the  contributions  to 
national  and  International  security  be- 
ing made  by  the  190,000  American  men 
serving  their  country  in  Vietnam  and  the 
many  other  GI's  supporting  them  on 
tours  of  duty  elsewhere. 

As  draft  calls  for  our  young  men  In- 
crease, and  the  resulting  interruption  of 
educational  and  career  plans  becomes 
more  prevalent,  it  becomes  the  serious 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  extend 
GI  educational  benefits  to  veterans  of 
current  and  recent  service.  In  further- 
ance of  this  most  worthy  objective,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  providing  for  a 
program  of  education  and  training  as- 
sistance for  veterans  of  military  service 
since  January  31,  1955. 

It  has  long  been  the  purpoee  of  thla 
Nation  to  encourage  the  pursuit  of  aca- 
demic and  vocational  achievement.  But 
the  6  million  men  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  since  1955  have  not  been  accorded 
the  opportunities  and  assistance  made 
available  by  congressional  action  to  vet- 
erans of  World  War  n  or  the  Korean 
war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  our  country 
will  continue  to  recognize  and  meet  Ite 
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obligations  to  its  fighting  men,  and  thus 
respectfully  urge  immediate  considera- 
tion and  favorable  disposition  of  this 
legislation  by  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

The  provisions  of  my  bill  are  summa- 
rized as  follows: 

This  bill,  entitled  the  "Veterans  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Act  of  1966,"  will 
provide  a  program  of  education  and 
training  for  veterans  of  current  service. 
Service  requirements:  At  least  6 
months'  military  service  between  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1855,  and  the  date  of  termina- 
tion of  compulsory  military  service. 

Duration  of  training:  Education  or 
training  time  shall  be  earned  at  the  rate 
ot  lYi  days  of  education  for  each  day  of 
military  service  during  the  specified  pe- 
riod. The  period  of  education  or  train- 
ing to  which  an  eligible  veteran  shall  be 
entitled  shall  not  exceed  36  months. 

Time  limitations:  Education  or  train- 
ing must  be  initiated  within  3  years  after 
the  veteran's  discharge  or  release  from 
active  duty  or  3  years  from  date  of  en- 
actment, whichever  is  later.  Veterans 
who  have  been  unable  to  Initiate  pro- 
grams of  study  within  3  years  of  separa- 
tion because  of  the  nature  of  their  dis- 
charge shali  be  permitted  to  initiate  a 
program  of  education  or  training  within 
3  years  after  the  nature  of  the  discharge 
was  corrected  or  changed  to  make  him 
eligible. 

Szpiration  of  education  and  training : 
No  educiitlon  or  training  shall  be 
afforded  an  eligible  veteran  beyond  8 
years  frcon  discharge  from  active  duty 
or  8  years  from  enactment  of  this  law, 
whichever  is  later.  The  entire  program 
at  education  and  training  shall  termi- 
nate 8  years  after  the  date  of  termina- 
tion of  compulsory  military  service. 

Payments  to  veterans:  Each  eligible 
veteran  pursuing  a  program  of  educa- 
tion or  training  shall  receive  an  educa- 
tion and  training  allowance  to  meet  in 
part  the  expenses  of  his  subsistence, 
tuition,  fees,  supplies,  books,  and  equip- 
ment. 
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plaints  of  deteriorated  mail  service  that 
have  reached  my  office. 

At  last  they  seem  to  be  getting  the 
message  that  mail  service  Is  going  from 
bad  to  worse.  While  it  is  encouraging 
to  receive  a  promise  of  action,  we  will  be 
watching  carefully  for  signs  of  actual 
Improvement. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT  PROM- 
ISES TO  HEU»  RURAL  AMERICA 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsjivania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Lahobt]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscoro  and  Include  extrane- 
oas  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
PennsylTanla? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANOEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment has  assured  me  that  rural 
America  will  receive  attention  in  the  an- 
nounced study  of  the  postal  system  that 
Is  gettliw  underway.  A  representative 
of  the  D«|)artment  was  in  my  oflBce  re- 
oently  and  I  wm  promised  that  after  the 
■ttaatVm  has  bosn  studied,  the  Depart- 
OMnt  Intetxto  to  Improve  mall  services 
th«  entire  Nation,  inchxdinff  rural 


This  meeting  was  one  of  a  series  of 
such  discussions  I  have  had  with  poetal 
ofBolals  owr  the  past  couple  of  years, 
•ad  we  (tiscMssed  the  most  recent  com- 


WHAT  IS  HAPPENING  TO  THE 
SPIFtIT  OP  AMERICA? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Younger]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ed 
W.  Hiles.  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Georgia  Savings  &  Loan  League,  recently 
delivered  an  address  in  Atlanta.  Ga.,  on 
the  subject  "Whafs  Happening  to  the 
Spirit  of  America?"  He  makes  a  very 
challenging  address  as  to  what  is  trans- 
piring in  this  country  today  in  the  way 
of  destroying  the  spirit  which  has  made 
this  country  great. 

The  address  follows: 
What's  Happening  to  the  Spirit  of  America? 
(By  Ed  W.  Hiles ) 
Whenever  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  get 
thla  many  people  In  a  captive  audience,  I  am 
tempted  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
and  talk  about  the  savings  and  loan  business 
which  I  am  privileged  V:i  represent.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  subject  which  I  have 
chosen  is  not  altogether  unrelated  to  our 
b\islness  of  encouraging  thrift  and  home- 
ownership,  and  It  Is  definitely  something  In 
which  you  and  I  and  the  savings  and  loan 
buslneafi  have  a  common  Interest. 

The  slogan  of  our  business  is,  "The  Amer- 
ican Home — Safeguard  of  American  Liber- 
ties." I  want  to  devote  my  time  with  you 
today  to  the  matter  of  our  safeguarding  of 
thes«  liberties. 

I  have  chosen  a«  my  topic  the  question 
"Whafs  Happening  to  the  Spirit  of  Amer- 
ica?" I  have  done  so  purposely  and  not  with 
any  Intent  of  trying  to  answer  the  question 
for  you,  but  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  Im- 
pressing upon  you  the  truth  of  the  fact  that 
something  has  been  happening  to  the  spirit 
of  America  over  the  years,  and  I  hope  to 
leave  you  with  your  minds  made  up  to  do 
some  real  soul  searching  in  an  effort  to  de- 
termine for  yourself  just  what  It  la. 

In  referring  to  the  spirit  of  America  I  am 
talking  about  that  spirit  which  is  built  upon 
and  which  evolves  from  the  Interrelation- 
ship of  Christian  morality  and  Individual  re- 
sponsibility. To  me,  these  are  the  basic  com- 
ponents of  the  true  spirit  of  America,  and  it 
1»  my  personal  feeling  that  during  the  past 
3  or  4  decades  we  have  witnessed  a  gradual 
breaking  down  in  the  Interrelationship  of 
these  two  oomponenta  to  the  extent  that  It 
poBea  a  genuine  threat  to  our  freedom  as 
Individuals;  the  sanctity  of  our  homes;  the 
solvency  of  our  buslnessee;  the  stability  of 
our  economy:  the  integrity  of  our  Nation; 
and,  the  peace  of  the  world. 

1  recognize  that  this  is  an  election  year,  and 
I  am  sure  some  of  you  are  going  to  attempt  to 
read  Into  my  comments  ImpUcaOona  of  a 
political  nature  which  certainly  are  not  In- 
tended; however,  let  me  say  this — If  It  la  true 
(and  I  believe  It  Is  true)  that  our  Individual 
freedoms  are  being  sacrificed  away  bit  by  bit 
at  the  altar  of  poliUcal  expediency,  then  I 
firmly  beUeve  it  U  high  time  that  we  resorted 


to  whatever  political  Influences  are  available 
to  us  in  order  to  recapture  them. 

But,  I  am  not  here  today  as  a  politician 
not  as  a  Republican  or  aa  a  Democrat,  or  as  a 
member  of  any  of  the  much  discussed  ex 
tremlst   groups.     One  thing  which  bothers 
me  a  great  deal  Is  the  fact  that  today  when 
ever  a  man  gets  on  his  feet  to  pubUcly  en- 
dorse the  phUoeophy  of  government  that  has 
made  the  United  States  of  America  the  great 
est  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  he  imme- 
diately is  branded  as  an  extremist.    If  belnx 
extremely  concerned  about  what  is  happen- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  America  makes  me  an 
extremist,  then  I  wlU  admit  to  being  an  ex 
tremlst. 

But  I  feel  somewhat  like  the  old  man  who 
had  always  loved  to  Usten  to  a  clock  strike- 
he  bought  an  old  clock  and  hung  it  on  the 
wall  of  his  living  room,  and  he  would  go  to 
bed  at  night  and  listen  to  the  clock  strike 
As  the  clock  would  strike,  he  woiUd  count 
One  night  something  went  wrong  with  the 
mechanism  In  the  clock.  It  began  to  strike 
and  he  began  to  count.  He  got  up  to  10  ii' 
12.  13,  14,  15— suddenly  he  realized  something 
was  virrong.  he  reached  over,  shook  his  wUe 
and  said,  "Wake  up  Ma— Ifs  later'n  I've  ever 
knowed  It  to  be." 

I  feel  as  though  it's  later  than  a  lot  of  us 
realize  it  to  be— and  so  I  want  to  talk  with 
you,  not  as  a  politician  nor  as  the  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Georgia  Savings  &  Loan 
League,  but  as  Ed  Hiles— a  husband,  father 
professed  Christian,  and  a  fellow  citizen  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

ThU  matter  of  individual  freedom  and 
Christian  morality,  as  the  basis  for  the  true 
spirit  of  America,  has  been  of  Interest  and 
concern  to  me  for  many  years.  But  my  de- 
cision to  take  a  public  stand  on  some  of  the 
Issues  Involved  was  actually  triggered  by  a 
very  simple— yet  slgnlflcant— incident  a  few 
months  ago. 

While  attempting  to  assist  with  the  coach- 
ing and  organizing  of  a  group  of  Little 
League  beginners  in  baseball,  I  could  not 
help  but  notice  how  much  greater  effort  one 
of  those  little  fellows  put  forth  when  trying 
to  win  the  right  to  play  the  position  he  want- 
ed most  to  play  on  the  team  than  when  play- 
ing In  a  position  assigned  to  him  by  his 
coach.  Here  was  a  very  simple — yet  very 
positive— example  of  how  the  exercise  of  free- 
dom of  choice  was  serving  as  the  incentive 
for  these  boys  to  reach  the  very  pinnacle  of 
their  individual  abilities. 

I  found  myself  comparing  this  simple  ex- 
ample with  some  of  the  results  of  the  ever- 
changing  concepts  of  the  so-called  American 
way  of  life  in  our  time.  I  asked  myself: 
Just  how  much  honest- to-good  ness  freedom 
of  choice  U  going  to  be  available  to  these 
boys  as  an  incentive  to  make  the  most  of 
their  Individual  lives  when  they  get  a  few 
years  older? 

God  has  blessed  my  home  with  three  won- 
derful children.  But  I  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  the  very  real  posslbUlty  that  their 
futures  are  going  to  be  determined  for 
them — not  through  their  individual  choice, 
but  as  a  result  of  our  steady  and  positive 
drifting  Into  a  state  of  controlled  lives;  not 
under  communism,  but  under  a  converted 
form  of  Americanism  as  envisioned  by  those 
who  espouse  the  Idea  of  exchanging  freedom 
for  security. 

If  this  should  actually  happen — and  we 
are  most  surely  headed  rapidly  In  that  direc- 
tion— It  will  be  due  largely  to  default  on  the 
part  of  our  generation  in  allowing  something 
to  happen  to  the  spirit  of  America  as  based 
on  Chrlatlan  morality  and  individual  free- 
dom and  responsibility. 

I  am  taking  my  stand  with  those  who 
believe  that  this  Is  too  big  a  price  to  pay  for 
the  type  of  security  promised.  History  re- 
cords that  throughout  all  time,  whenever 
people  have  decided  they  w&ated  security 
more  than  they  wanted  freedom,  they  have 
ended  up  by  loelng  both. 
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Two  boy«  In  England  were  watching  some 
birds  flying  about  the  tree  tops  above  them. 
One  of  the  boys  asked  the  other  why  he  was 
looking  so  sad.  "I  was  thinking  of  those  poor 
little  birds  up  there,"  he  said;  "they  haven't 
any  cages." 

He  was  sad  because  the  birds  were  not 
safe  in  bondage  like  boys  and  men  in  a  so- 
cialistic planned  economy.  He  was  born 
into — and  was  growing  up  under — that  kind 
of  philosophy.  How  about  my  Little  League 
ballplayers? 

Remember,  we  actually  started  on  our  pa- 
ternalistic binge  some  30  years  ago,  when 
the  hardships  brought  on  by  the  great  de- 
pression shortened  that  famous  cry  of  Pat- 
rick Henry  from  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death"  to  just  plain  "Give  me." 

We  began  to  take  liberties  with  the  Ten 
Commandments  similar  to  those  which  axe 
being  taken  today  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  We  began 
to  twist  our  Interpretation  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments In  order  to  satisfy  our  immedi- 
ate needs  and  desires,  or  to  Justify  our  ac- 
tions. We  apparently  changed  our  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Tenth  Commandment  from 
"Thou  Shalt  not  covet."  to  "Thou  shalt  not 
covet  except  what  thou  would  have  from 
thy  neighbor  who  owns  It." 

We  began  asking  our  Government  not 
only  to  protect  us  In  what  we  had,  but  to 
give  us  a  part  of  what  someone  else  had. 
We  failed  to  recognize  that  if  we  granted  to 
the  Government  the  power  to  give  us  every- 
thing we  wanted,  we  had  to  also  give  It  the 
power  to  take  from  us  everything  we  have. 
We  have  followed  this  line  pretty  closely 
regardless  of  which  political  party  happened 
to  be  In  power  In  Washington.  We  have 
seen  the  tentacles  of  the  octopus  of  Federal 
aid  and  Federal  subsidy  extending  into  vir- 
tually every  phase  of  our  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  life.  And,  we  have  been  swal- 
lowing the  sugar-coated  propaganda  that  we 
can  have  all  this  and  freedom  too. 

But,  Is  this  the  same  kind  of  freedom  that 
our  forefathers  deemed  worthy  of  such  tre- 
mendous sacrifices  as  were  made  In  the 
founding  of  this  great  Nation  of  ours?  I 
don't  think  so.  I  believe  there  Is  a  dif- 
ference— a  great  difference — between  "free- 
dom from  something,"  which  might  be 
called  protective  freedom,  and  "freedom  for 
something."  or  dynamic  freedom,  which 
serves  to  inspire  man  to  strive  to  reach 
greater  heights. 

I  am  of  the  personal  opinion  thav  the 
finest  statement  yet  made  In  referring  to 
the  Court  decision  on  prayer  in  the  public 
schools  was  that  made  by  Evangelist  Billy 
Graham.  He  said:  "The  trouble  appears  to 
be  that  a  lot  of  people  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Constitution  grants  them  freedom  from 
religion  Instead  of  freedom  of  religion." 

We,  as  a  people  have  consistently  over  the 
past  three  decades  sought  freedom  from  in- 
dividual responsibilities  by  either  asking  or 
simply  allowing  the  Federal  Government  to 
assume  more  and  more  of  such  responsibili- 
ties without   any   objection   on   our  part. 

It  is  this  trend  toward  "protective  free- 
dom" or  "freedom  from  something"  which, 
In  my  opinion.  Is  eating  away  at  the  spirit 
of  America. 

So  my  hope  today  Is  that  you  will  think 
along  with  me  while  we  attempt  to  establish 
the  four  cornerstones  of  the  foundation  of 
true  freedom  as  envisioned  by  our  fore- 
fathers. 

First  of  all,  we  are  well  aware  of  the  great 
conflict  which  exists  today  between  two  basic 
ideologies  of  government — one  based  on 
freedom,  the  other  on  enslavement.  We  have 
heard  and  read  many  lengthy  discussions 
attempting  to  set  forth  the  differences  be- 
tween these  two  systems.  But,  If  1  were 
asked  to  write  a  book  on  the  subject.  It  would 
probably  be  the  shortest  book  ever  written. 
I  would  have  an  artist  prepare  an  attractive 


cover  setting  out  the  title  In  bold  letters: 
"The  Real  Difference  Between  Americanism 
and  Communism."  Inside  there  would  be 
Just  one  iMLge,  and  on  that  page  one  word. 
The  word  would  be  God  in  capital  letters. 

Our  Nation  became  a  great  nation  be- 
cause It  was  a  good  nation.  Whenever  It 
ceases  to  be  a  good  nation.  It  wlU  cease  to 
be  a  great  nation. 

We  In  America  take  great  pride,  and 
rightly  so,  In  the  fact  that  we  enjoy  the 
highest  standard  of  living  of  any  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  We  take  great  pride, 
and  rightly  so,  in  the  tremendous  material 
wealth  of  this  country.  We  take  great  pride, 
and  rightly  so.  In  the  tremendous  produc- 
tive capacity  of  this  country.  We  take  great 
pride  In,  and  place  great  reliance  upon,  the 
tremendous  military  might  of  this  country. 
These  things  are  Important,  but  in  placing 
a  measure  of  value  on  the  importance  of 
these  things,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
truth  of  the  fact  that  our  ultimate  salva- 
tion as  free  Individuals  Is  going  to  depend, 
not  on  these  things  we  have  In  our  hands, 
but  what  we  have  In  our  hearts. 

So  the  first  cornerstone  of  freedom,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  must  of  necessity  be  a 
basic  fundamental  belief  In — and  reliance 
upon — an  Almighty  God.  This  cornerstone 
was  set  by  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Indei)endence  when  they  wrote  Into  that 
great  document,  these  words:  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
•  •  •  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are 
Life,  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness." 

They  firmly  believed  that  these  rights 
came  from  God — not  from  government.  Our 
own  belief  today  should  be  just  as  genuine 
and  not  the  llpservlce  type  of  belief  which 
exists  In  so  many  quarters.  We  stamp  our 
coins  with  the  words,  "In  God  we  trust" — 
and  then  we  cast  our  lot  and  our  loyalties, 
sometimes  blindly,  with  some  political  party 
or  group  espousing  an  Ideology  which  time 
and  again  throughout  history  has  led  other 
nations  to  disaster. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  If  we  aren't  unwit- 
tingly breaking  the  First  Commandment  by 
getting  ourselves  In  the  position  of  making 
a  god  of  government  and  forgetting  about 
the  government  of  God. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  are  re- 
writing the  23d  Psalm  so  that  It  wotUd  read: 

"The  Government  Is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not 
work 

It  maketh  me  to  lie  down  In  a  fool's  para- 
dise. 

It  leadeth  me  Into  deep  water. 

But  It  refills  my  dinner  pall." 

Is  this  what's  happening  to  the  spirit  of 
America? 

The  second  cornerstone  of  freedom  Is  a 
government  limited  by  constitution. 

We  know  that  government  Is  necessary-  and 
that  It  coets  money.  But  whatever  degree  of 
government  we  have.  It  must  be  the  servant 
and  not  the  master  of  the  people.  That  was 
clearly  the  Intent  of  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution. 

They  had  learned  from  experience  that  the 
gravest  and  most  constant  danger  to  a  man's 
life,  liberty  and  happiness  Is  the  government 
under  which  he  lives. 

They  were  not  only  students  of  history — 
they  were  victims  of  It. 

"They  had  no  Federal  subsidy — nor  did  they 
seek  any.  All  they  had  was  character.  All 
they  did  was  work.  All  they  wanted  was  self - 
resp>ect. 

They  earned  through  sacrifice  what  we 
have  been  privileged  to  enjoy  through  herit- 
age— and  what  Is  now  being  dissipated  by 
our  complacency.  To  make  certain  we  would 
never  have  to  suffer  the  tyranny  from  which 
they  had  fled,  they  wrote  Into  the  Constitu- 
tion three  unique  characteristics ; 

1.  The  authority  of  the  government  was 
limited  to  specific  delegated  powers. 


2.  Ail  authorltj-  or  power  not  so  delegated 
remained  with  the  States  or  the  people 

3.  The  power  of  government  w^as  divided 
into  three  separate  branches  with  specific 
duties  and  realms  of  influence. 

This  was  a  written  contract  between  the 
government  and  the  people.  It  wtsn't  In- 
tended to  be  made  flexible  or  amended  by 
court  Interpretations  In  order  to  comply  with 
some  expressed  policy  of  whatever  political 
party  happened  to  be  in  power. 

This  was  no  doubt  the  greatest  governmen- 
tal document  ever  struck  by  the  pen  of  man. 
And,  as  It  has  been  handed  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation.  It  has  carried  with  It 
some  very  definite  responsibilities  for  Its  pres- 
ervation and  protection  on  the  part  of  those 
for  whom  its  benefits  were  Intended — the 
people    of    the    United    States    of    America. 

On  leaving  the  Convention  Hall  when  the 
final  draft  had  been  agreed  upon,  Ben 
Franklin  was  approached  by  a  citizen  with 
this  question:  "Dr.  Franklin,  what  have  you 
given  us?"  He  replied:  "We  have  given  you 
a  Republic — if  you  can  keep  it."  He  didn't 
say.  "If  the  President  can  keep  It."  He  didn't 
say,  "If  the  Congress  can  keep  It."  He  said 
to  that  citizen,  "If  you  can  keep  it." 

But,  somehow,  when  we  changed  Patrick 
Henry's  cry  to  "give  me,"  we  either  lost  sight 
of — or  deliberately  turned  our  backs  on — 
Ben  Franklin's  challenge. 

With  the  help  of  a  few  Government  plan- 
ners, we  developed  a  new  game  of  "ring 
around  a  rosle."  In  It.  we  all  stand  In  a  cir- 
cle, each  with  his  hand  In  the  pocket  of  the 
person  next  to  him — expecting  to  get  richer 
therefrom.  We  still  seem  to  be  blind  to  the 
truth  of  the  fact  that  whenever  a  man  gets 
Bometiilng  without  e.irnlng  It.  someone  else 
must  earn  something  without  getting  It. 
That  is  morally  wrong,  and  any  society  build- 
ing upon  such  a  foundation  la  bound  to 
crumble. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  Federal  aid. 
To  me  this  Is  a  misnomer.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  Federal  aid.  In  fact,  the  thing 
which  we  refer  to  as  Federal  aid  can  only  l>e 
obtained  In  two  ways. 

The  first  way  is  for  the  Government  to 
take  something  from  us  In  order  to  have  It 
to  give  back  to  us.  That  Is  ridiculous,  and  to 
me  It  Is  like  a  person  giving  himself  a  blood 
transfusion  by  taking  the  blood  from  the 
right  arm  and  inserting  it  In  the  left  arm — 
meanwhile,  running  it  through  a  tube  that 
leaks.  Under  this  system,  we  would  soon 
find  ourselves  in  the  position  cited  In  the 
legend  about  the  wolves  In  the  Arctic  re- 
gion, who  are  tricked  into  capture  by  the 
Elsklmos. 

The  Eskimos  Imbed  a  sharp  knife  In  the 
ice.  with  only  a  small  portion  of  the  razor- 
sharp  point  of  the  blade  protruding.  Around 
this  blade  they  pour  a  small  quantity  of  seal 
blood.  The  wolves,  attracted  by  the  blood, 
begin  to  lap  at  It  and  soon  find  that  the 
faster  they  lap  up  the  blood,  the  more  blood 
appears.  Tliey  become  so  overwhelmed  with 
this  apparently  Inexhaustible  supply  of 
blood  that  they  continue  to  lap  at  It  until 
they  grow  so  weak  from  loss  of  their  own 
blood  that  they  fall  ovtr  on  the  ice  and 
freeze  to  death. 

Is  that  what  is  happening  to  the  spirit  of 
America? 

The  other  way  In  which  we  can  receive  this 
so-called  Federal  aid  Is  for  the  Government 
to  take  It  from  someone  else  In  order  to  give 
It  to  us.  If  we  remove  the  Oovwnment  from 
this  operation.  It  would  become  a  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  Eighth  Commandment — "Thou 
Shalt  not  steal" — unless,  of  course,  we  want 
to  amend  this  one  to  read  "thou  ahalt  not 
steal — except  for  a  worthy  cause." 

I  think  It  is  unfortunate  today  that  even 
our  churches,  which  are  supposedly  the  cvu- 
todlans  of  the  Ten  Commandment*,  not  only 
are  condoning,  but  are  actually  demanding 
by  their  active  and  aggressive  support  of  do- 
good  welfare-type  legislation  that  the  fruits 
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of  th«  labor  of  lome  cltizenx  b«  taken  by 
force  of  law  for  the  benefit  ot  other  cltlzena. 
To  me  this  la  an  admlaelon  of  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  chtirchee  In  their  rightful  area  of 
pflrauaaloa  and  influence,  and  efl'ort  to  rab- 
■tltuta  cocnpulalon. 

la  thla  a  result  of,  or  a  contributing  fac- 
tor to,  "What's  happening  to  the  Spirit  of 
America?" 

The  third  cornerstone  of  freedom  is  Chris- 
tian ethics. 

If  something  Is  morally  wrong.  I  do  not 
bellere  It  can  be  made  morally  right  simply 
r*r  passing  a  Uw  making  it  legal.  By  the 
same  token,  if  something  Is  not  morally 
wrong.  It  can't  be  made  so  merely  by  passing 
a  Uw  making  It  Ulegal.  This  Is  basic  to  some 
of  the  problems  confronting  us  u  a  Chris- 
tian nation  today. 

The  criteria  for  right  or  wrong  come  from 
sources  outside  the  goremment  and  existed 
long  before  any  current  government  was 
fonnaUaed. 

I  am  going  to  attempt  to  draw  for  you  an 
extreme  analogy  and  I  will  admit  to  Its  ex- 
tremeness, but  I  am  hopeful  that  It  will  help 
to  make  a  point.  All  of  you  have  read  dur- 
ing recent  months  about  a  young  fellow  by 
the  name  of  BllUe  Sol  Bites.  Let's  remember 
that  when  we  started  on  our  paternalistic 
binge  In  this  country  some  three  and  a  half 
decades  ago,  BlUle  Sol  Bates  had  not  yet  be- 
gun his  flr-'  grade  education.  He  was  bom 
into,  and  grew  up.  In  an  era  and  an  area 
where  one  group  of  citizens  was  collecting 
money  from  another  group  of  cltlzena  for  not 
planting  cotton,  for  not  planting  com,  and 
for  not  producing  pigs;  and  what  Is  BlUle 
8<rt  Kstes  being  sent  to  prison  for?  He  la 
being  sent  to  prison  for  collecting  money 
from  farmers  few  not  producing  fertilizer 
tanks.  Here  are  two  operations  similar  In 
nature,  both  of  which  are  morally  wrong, 
because  each  conslsu  of  one  person  getting 
something  without  earning  It,  thereby  mak- 
ing another  person  earn  something  without 
getting  It.  One  is  sending  a  man  to  prison 
the  other  U  perfectly  right  and  legal  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law. 

Let's  Uke  a  close  look  at  the  Christian 
ttolca  of  this  phUoeophy  of  Federal  aid.  of 
the  Mbaldlaing  of  one  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy at  the  expense  of  another.  Do  we  hon- 
estly beUere  It  U  morally  right  for  the  Gtov- 
trnment  to  say  to  us:  "We  will  protect  you 
f*oin  being  robbed  on  one  hand;  but  If  you 
can  damonstrate  the  need,  we  wUl  arrange  for 
others  to  be  robbed  In  your  behalf?" 

What  sort  of  progress  are  we  making  In 
America  when  we  urge  oiir  elected  offlclals,  by 
resolution  and  otherwise,  to  pass  laws  which 
wlU  destroy  human  dignity  by  making  half 
ot  the  people  victims  of  piracy  and  the  other 
half  victims  of  charity? 

Please  understand  that  I  am  not  against 
charity.  But  It  hss  always  been  my  personal 
baUef  that  charity.  In  order  to  be  effective. 
most  be  voluntary.  I  refer  briefly  to  the 
l»th  and  14th  verses  of  the  lath  chapter  of 
the  book  d  Luke  from  the  New  Testament. 
Jesus  was  talking  to  a  large  crowd  when  a 
man  approached  him  saying:  "Master,  speak 
to  my  brother  that  he  share  his  Inheritance 
with  me."  To  this  Jesus  replied:  "Man,  who 
la  It  that  would  make  me  a  divider  amons 
man?"  " 

The  fourth  cornerstone  of  freedom  U 
found  in  the  Individual  strength  of  charac- 
ter amooff  our  pttple  themselves. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  we  have  been  witness- 
ing a  treniendous  amount  of  erosion  at  this 
o<*n«r«tone  of  the  foundation  of  freedom. 
Thla  eroaton  has  reached  a  point  where  we 
now  find  ourselvaa  entrapped  In  a  tremen- 
dota  web  at  Inconalatandes.  Somehow  we 
must  generate  the  strength  of  character  to 
ttiraw  09  these  Inooaalatencles  one  by  one, 
a  w  an  going  to  recapture  or  reestablish 
the  true  spirit  of  Anienca. 

For  example,  we  are  trapped  in  an  Incon- 
■iateney  between  what  we  truly  beUeve  and 
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what  we  do.  Thla  la  personal  and  Individ- 
ual— and  consists  primarily  of  giving  our 
consciences  a  little  bigger  voice  In  making 
of  our  decisions. 

We  are  trapped  in  an  Inconsistency  be- 
tween our  true  political  philoeophles  and 
our  traditions  of  blind  loyalty  to  political 
partlee.  As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
I  have  no  special  preference  as  to  whether 
my  children  grow  up  under  a  Democratic 
Republic  of  a  Republican  democracy,  but  I 
do  not  want  to  see  them  grow  up  under  a 
politically  amalgamated  autocracy. 

We  are  trapped  In  an  Inconsistency  be- 
tween our  desire  to  have  Government  take 
from  others  and  give  to  us,  and  our  objec- 
tions to  having  the  Oovernment  take  from 
us  and  give  to  others. 

Between  our  demands  for  freedom  from 
Government  control  of  our  respective  busi- 
nesses and  o\ir  failure  or  refvisal  at  self- 
regulation. 

Between  our  desire  for  lees  government 
and  our  rejection  of  more  Individual  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Between  the  enactment  of  laws  purported 
to  guarantee  opportunity  to  succeed  and  the 
application  and  enforcement  of  those  laws 
m  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  the  Incentive  to 
succeed. 

Between  court  decisions  purported  to  pro- 
tect human  rights  and  the  application  and 
enforcement  of  those  decisions  In  such  a 
way  as  to  destroy  property  rights. 

Between  court  opinions  purported  to  grant 
freedom  of  choice  to  a  buyer  and  the  appli- 
cation of  those  decisions  In  such  a  way  as  to 
deny  the  freedom  of  choice  to  a  seller. 

Between  court  decisions  purported  to 
guarantee  freedom  to  associate  and  the  ap- 
plication and  enforcement  of  those  deci- 
sions In  such  a  way  as  to  deny  the  freedom 
not  to  associate. 

Between  the  enactment  of  a  law  under  the 
so-called  title  of  "civil  rights"  purported  to 
guarantee  freedom  "from"  discrimination  and 
the  application  of  that  law  in  such  a  way  as 
to  compel  discrimination  by  destroying  free- 
dom of  choice. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  inconsistency  be- 
tween a  pledge  of  allegiance  which  contains 
the  words  "One  Nation  Under  God"  and  court 
written  laws  which  deny  to  that  God  admit- 
tance to  the  classrooms  of  our  children. 

These  are  Jxist  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  In- 
consistencies In  which  we  find  ourselves  en- 
trapped. I  am  Inclined  to  attribute  our 
predicament : 
Not  to  o\ir  action,  but  to  our  Inaction: 
Not  to  our  choice,  but  to  our  sxirrender  of 
choice  to  somebody  else; 

Not  to  our  desire  to  follow,  but  to  our 
failure  to  lead; 

Not  to  our  InabUlty  to  prevent  It.  but  to 
otir  Indifference  toward  It; 

Not  to  our  failure  to  recognize  the  threat, 
but  to  o\ir  refusal  to  admit  Its  Imminence. 
And  so  this  cornerstone  of  strength  of 
character  Is  extremely  Important  because 
freedom  and  character  will  rise  and  fall  to- 
gether— and  freedom  cannot  long  endure 
where  there  Is  no  character  to  sustain  It. 
Freedom  Is  a  precious  thing  It  Is  a  God- 
given  thing.  It  Is  a  voluntary  thing.  But 
freedom  Is  not  free,  and  It  must  not  be  taken 
fcr  granted.  It  was  won  through  sacrifice, 
and  It  must  be  maintained  through  sacrifice 
wherever  necessary.  It  can  be  lost  Just  as 
surely.  Just  as  completely — and  Just  as 
permanently — tax  by  tax.  subsidy  by  subsidy, 
and  regulation  by  regulation,  as  It  can  bullet 
by  bullet,  bomb  by  bomb,  or  mlssUe  by 
missile. 

And.  so  there  you  have  one  man's  view  of 
the  basic  foundation  of  freedom.  It  Is  my 
feeling  that  we  are  witnessing  a  steady  de- 
cline of  freedom  In  America.  But  It  Is  not 
too  late  to  stem  the  tide.  Tou  can  be  sure  It 
will  take  strength  of  character  of  Individual 
citizens.  It  wlU  take  a  firm  application  of 
Christian  ethics  In  the  conduct  of  our  rela- 


tions with  each  other.  It  will  take  the  res- 
toratlon  of  constitutional  IlmltaUons  upon 
government.  And  It  wlU  also  take  one  thin, 
more.  ^ 

At  a  critical  period  In  Biblical  history 
when  Joshua  was  chosen  to  lead  the  children 
of  Israel  Into  the  land  of  Canaan,  he  m^ 
to  his  people — "Chooee  you  this  day  whom 
you  will  serve — but  as  tor  me  and  my  house 
we  will  serve  the  Lord." 

Some  years  ago  there  was  discovered  an 
epitaph  on  a  tombstone  along  the  coast  of 
Greece.  It  read:  "A  shipwrecked  sailor  on 
this  coast  bids  you  set  sail — full  many  a  ship 
ere  we  were  lost,  weathered  the  gale." 

Still  more  recently  in  the  news  was  a  46- 
year-old  marine  colonel  responding  to  s 
question  about  his  upcoming  space  attempt. 
He  said  to  the  people  of  America:  "Sotne 
men  will  die — ^but  keep  on  striving  for  vour 
goal."  ' 

These  three  men  lived  centiu'les  apart,  but 
they  had  one  thing  In  common:  They  had 
faith.  They  had  faith  In  themselves.  They 
had  faith  In  their  fellowmen.  They  had  faith 
In  their  purpose.  And  above  all,  they  had 
faith  In  God. 

Real  faith  such  as  this  Is  a  living,  vital 
force — and  a  constant  source  of  strength  and 
comfort. 

The  very  faith  that  freedom  will  survive 
win.  In  Itself,  help  freedom  to  survive.  But 
we  must  never  stop  working  at  It  If  we  are 
to  recapture  the  true  spirit  of  America. 

To  make  our  work  most  effective  then,  we 
must  stand  on  the  first  cornerstone  we  men- 
tioned— a  fxmdamental  belief  In  and  reliance 
upon  God.  We  must  ask  Him  to  grant  us 
the  willingness  to  accept  those  things  In  our 
Uvea  which  cannot  be  changed.  We  must 
seek  from  Him  the  courage  to  change  those 
things  which  can  and  must  be  changed.  And 
we  must  look  to  Him  for  the  wisdom  to  know 
the  difference. 
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U.S.  CANAL  ZONE:  "THIS  IS  AMERI- 
CAN SOIL" 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cleveland]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlwj 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
announcement  by  the  President  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1965,  of  the  prc^x)sal  for  three 
new  Interoceanlc  canal  treaties  with 
Panama  to  replace  the  existing  treaty 
structure  for  the  Panama  Canal  there 
has  been  a  slow  but  steadily  growing  In- 
terest among  the  people  of  our  country 
in  the  overall  canal  situation,  especially 
as  regards  retention  of  our  sovereignty 
over  the  U.S.  Canal  Zone. 

As  an  example  of  this  Increasing  in- 
terest. I  quote  a  recent  editoriaJ  from 
the  Manchester,  N.H.,  Union-Leader: 

[From  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader. 

Oct.  23.  1965] 

"Tms  Is  Amxrican  Soil" 

It  Is  alarming  that  there  are  so  few  voices 
of  protest  being  raised  throughout  the  Na- 
tion In  opposition  to  President  Johnson's 
proposal  to  relinquish  U.S.  sovereignty  over 
the  Panama  Canal. 

One  of  the  voices  of  protest,  and  one  of 
the  most  articulate.  Is  that  of  Harold  Lord 
Varney.  last  Wednesday  night's  speaker  in 
Nashua  at  a  meeting  of  the  Southern  New 
Hampshire  Forum  for  American  Opinion,  an 
agency  of  the  John  Birch  Society. 


Varney  called  on  ail  Americans  to  write 
their  Congressmen  and  the  White  House  to 
protest  the  proposed  new  treaty  which  would 
abolish  the  Hay-Bunau-VarlUa  Treaty  of 
1903.  The  treaty,  which  gave  the  UjB.  sov- 
ereignty "in  perpetuity"  over  the  Canal  Zone, 
bss  long  been  a  favorite  target  of  Commu- 
nist and  leftist  agitators. 

Representative  Daniel  Flood  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  long  has  led  the  fight  In  Con- 
gress against  those  who  would  abandon  this 
strategic  facility  to  the  vagaries  of  Pana- 
manian politics,  warns  that  the  President's 
statement  of  September  24  will  be  "taken 
as  a  signal  for  accelerated  activity  among 
Communist  revolutionary  elements  through- 
out Latin  America." 

The  Pennsylvania  Democrat  told  his  House 
colleagues:  "the  grant  of  complete  Jiuisdic- 
tlon  over  the  Canal  Zone  means  that  all 
laws  made  by  the  Congress  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  zone  and  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  canal  may  be  scrapped 
at  any  time  by  Panama,  and  superseded  by 
Panamanian  law.  Also,  all  dvil  activities 
In  the  zone — courts,  police  and  fire,  schools, 
roads  and  utilities — will  be  taken  over  by 
Panama." 

"Unrealistic  and  astounding" — ^these  were 
the  terms  used  by  Oongressman  Flood  to 
denounce  the  new  treaty  being  drawn  up 
for  presentation  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  Repre- 
sentative Flood  said  the  Panamanian  Gov- 
ernment can't  even  manage  to  collect  Its 
own  garbage  from  the  streets  of  Colon  and 
Panama  City. 

The  Communist-Inspired  riots  In  the  Canal 
Zone  are  paying  off  In  big  dividends  for  Fidel 
Castro,  Thelma  King,  and  other  Reds  who 
helped  to  engineer  the  disturbances. 

This  newspaper  has  warned  consistently 
that  the  State  Depeirtment  would  succeed  In 
relinquishing  US.  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone  If  the  American  people  failed  to  speak 
out. 

As  Mr.  Varney  pointed  out.  the  House  of 
Representatives  did  Indeed  go  on  record  In 
1960  In  support  of  a  resolution  forbidding 
the  State  Department  to  fiy  the  Panamanian 
flag  anywhere  In  the  Canal  Zone,  but  this 
881 -to- 12  vote  was  no  sooner  publicized  In 
the  press  than  the  State  Department  rushed 
forward  with  major  concessions. 

In  1963,  the  State  Department  even  went 
so  far  as  to  Invite  Abdul  Hamld  Abubakr, 
secretary  general  of  Nasser's  Suez  Canal  Au- 
thority, to  come  to  Panama — at  the  expanse 
of  American  taxpayers — to  lecture  audiences 
on  how  he  and  Nasser  engineered  the  na- 
tionalization of  the  Suez  Canal. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  under  whose 
leadership  the  Panama  Canal  was  built,  must 
have  envisioned  that  future  Washington  ad- 
ministrations might  not  share  his  resolve  to 
keep  the  1903  treaty  Inviolate.  He  warned 
almost  50  years  ago : 

"The  Panama  Canal  must  never  be  Inter- 
nationalized. It  Is  our  canal;  we  built  It; 
we  fortified  It;  and  we  will  protect  It,  and 
we  WlU  not  permit  our  enemies  to  use  It  for 
war.  In  times  of  peace,  all  nations  shall  use 
It  alike  but  In  time  of  war  our  Interest  at 
once  becomes  dominant." 

We  have  completely  carried  out  the  terms 
of  the  treaty. 

We  would  be  on  solid  legal  ground  In  re- 
taining "perpetual  sovereignty"  over  the 
Canal  Zone. 

We  dug  the  ditch. 

We  paid  for  the  project. 

And  we  have  been  piunplng  more  than  $80 
million  annually  Into  the  Panamanian  econ- 
omy. 

As  Harold  Lord  Vamey  pointed  out  last 
Wednesday  night  In  Nashua,  "this  Is  Amer- 
ican sou." 

If  we  do  not  Intend  to  stand  firm  here, 
when  confronted  by  a  motley  assortment  of 
leftwlng  agitators  who  are  directed  and  fi- 
nanced by  Cuban  and  Panamanian  Commu- 
nists, can  It  be  long  before  the  commendable 
resolve    the    Johnson     administration    has 


shown  in  Vietnam  begins  to  sag  under  the 
barrage  of  leftist  demonstrations  In  the 
United  States? 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
BALANCE  OP  THE  WEEK 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  what  the  legislative  program  is  for 
the  remainder  of  the  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only 
prospective  business  I  know  anything 
about  now  for  the  balance  of  the  week, 
other  than  routine  business.  Is  the  money 
resolutions  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  Subject  to  these 
resolutions  being  reported,  they  will  be 
brought  up  tomorrow. 

There  are  eight  of  these  resolutions. 

The  first  is  House  Resolution  633  for 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions; House  Resolution  634  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor;  House 
Resolution  636  for  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business;  House  Resolution 
638  for  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary ; 
House  Resolution  663  for  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia;  House  Reso- 
lution 665  for  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities;  House  Resolution 
667  for  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs;  and  House  Resolution 
686  for  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  insert  the  full  titles  of  these 
resolutions  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 

H.  Res.  633.  To  provide  •800,000  additional 
funds  for  studies  and  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.  Res.  634.  To  provide  HOO.OOO  additional 
fimds  for  studies  and  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.  Res.  636.  To  provide  $335,000  additional 
funds  for  studies  and  Investigations  of  the 
Select  Conunlttee   on  Small   Business. 

H.  Res.  638.  To  provide  $300,000  additional 
funds  for  studies  and  investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  Res.  883.  To  provide  $25,000  additional 
funds  for  studies  and  investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Col\imbla. 

H.  Res.  866.  To  provide  $426,000  additional 
funds  for  studies  and  Investigations  of  the 
Conunlttee  on   Un-American   Activities. 

H.  Res  667.  To  fwovlde  $76,000  addiUonal 
funds  for  studies  and  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  Res.  686.  To  provide  $85,000  additional 
funds  for  studies  and  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
does  the  majority  leader  know  whether 
any  of  these  requests  for  committee 
funds  are  controversial? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
distinguished  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 


ther, all  I  can  say  to  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  is  that  I  have  been 
informed  by  some  Members  that  they 
intend  to  speak  in  exposition  to  one  of 
the  resolutions. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  So  the 
Members  could  contemplate  quorum  calls 
and  rollcalls  tomorrow  if  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  reports  out 
these  resolutions? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 


REGISTRATION  OP  VOTERS  IN  JEF- 
FERSON COUNTY.  ALA. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday  last  I  presented  from  the  floor 
of  this  House  the  facts  concerning  regis- 
tration and  voting  in  Jefferson  County, 
Ala.  Our  county  board  of  registrars,  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  had  con- 
ducted heavy  registration  of  Negroes  and 
other  citizens,  and  had  the  capability 
of  handling  msmy  more,  which  registra- 
tion according  to  present  methods  and 
rate  would  result  in  a  complete  racial 
balance  in  registration  and  voting  in 
Jefferson  County.  The  energy  and 
efficiency  with  which  these  locsd  officials 
have  fulfilled  their  responsibilities  is 
hlglily  commendable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  weekend,  apparently 
in  response  to  the  demands  of  perpe- 
trators of  civil  disobedience  and  lawless- 
ness, who  In  recent  weeks  invaded  my 
congressional  district  and  led  young  p>eo- 
ple  in  riotous  demonstrations  punctuated 
by  violence — deplored  by  local  white  and 
Negro  leaders  alike — the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral sent  Federal  registrars  into  that 
district.  Other  such  registrars  elsewhere 
in  AIab€ima  have  apparently  pursued 
policies  so  lax  tliat  there  have  been  re- 
peated reports  of  false  and  double  regis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  therefore  demand — and 
I  am  conveying  this  to  the  Attorney 
General  by  mall — first,  that  these  un- 
wanted ejid  urmeeded  Federal  registrars 
be  withdrawn  from  Jefferson  County; 
second,  that  until  they  are  so  removed 
there  shall  be  immediate  and  rigorous  su- 
pervision of  their  policies  and  procedures, 
to  the  end  that  they  shall  not  create 
discrimination  In  my  county  and  make 
more  problems  than  they  solve  through 
aiding  and  abetting  false  and  fraudulent 
registration  practices  there:  and  finally, 
that  there  shall  be  an  Immediate  In- 
vestigation of  the  lax  and  careless  poli- 
cies apparently  pursued  by  such  new 
Federal  registrars  throughout  the  South. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION- 
LARGE  SEED  AND  BLANKET  NU- 
CLEAR POWER  REACTOR  PRO- 
GRAM 

The  SPEIABIER.     Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  frcMn  Wert 
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Virginia  [Mr.  Mooazl  Is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  session  of  the  Congress  I  made  a  par- 
ticular effort  to  have  deleted  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  authoriza- 
tion bill  the  sum  of  $91.5  million  which 
would  have  gone  for  the  construction  of 
a  large  seed  and  blanket  nuclear  reactor 
for  the  State  of  California. 

During  the  discussion  of  this  matter  on 
the  floor  I  was  pleased  that  a  number  of 
the  membership  that  were  present  during 
the  debate  supported  my  motion  to  delete 
this  $91.5  million  authorization  for  the 
large  seed  and  blanket  nuclear  power 
reactor. 

I  gave  as  my  reason  at  that  time  that 
c»ie  of  the  noted  authorities  in  this  field. 
Admiral  Rickover,  had  suggested  that 
this  particular  program  could  not  work 
and  would  not  work  and  that  this  was  a 
waste  of  funds  and  that  there  had  not 
been  any  refinement  of  this  particular 
reactor.  However,  the  desires  of  my  two 
colleagues  on  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Holitield] 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Ho8M«]  and  their  interest  in  obtaining 
for  their  State  a  program  of  this  size 
which  would  eventually  have  cost  the 
Federal  Government  over  $100  million — 
their  interest,  I  assume,  genuine.  It  was 
perfectly  obvious  what  their  interest 
really  was. 

The  fuss  that  was  made,  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  observations  I  advanced  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  program  was  that  I  was  a 
Representative  in  this  body  who  repre- 
sented a  coal  State  and  that  this  was  the 
old  historic  argument  between  atomic 
energy  and  coal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  pleased  to  advise  the 
House  today  and  those  who  stood  up  with 
me  on  that  day  when  we  attempted  to  de- 
lete this  particular  program  over  the  op- 
position of  the  Representatives  from  the 
State  of  California  that  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  themselves  have  now 
agreed  that  the  program  is  not  feasible 
and  it  could  not  be  carried  out.  Further. 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  funds  that 
were  earmarked  under  that  authoriza- 
OwibtU.  $91.5  million,  a  great  portion  has 
been  spent — it  Is  fair  to  say  has  been 
wasted,  because  the  facts  are  already 
arallable  which  confirmed  that  the  proj- 
ect could  not  go. 

Yet  I  would  say  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  supported  me  on  that  day 
that  we  were  right;  that  what  we  said  on 
that  day  hats  now  been  borne  out  and 
that  the  retMvsentations  we  made  to  our 
ooUeagues  in  the  House  on  that  day  have 
been  substantiated  that  the  project 
should  not  then  have  been  authorized  has 
now  been  confirmed  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Connisdon  and  it  has  been  laid  on 
the  ahelf.  Sddom  does  one  have  a  vic- 
tory of  such  proportions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Atr<3ile  Energy  Commlaaion  for  the 
fbrthrlstat  manner  in  which  it  recently 


dealt  with  a  proposed  project  looking  to- 
ward the  construction  of  a  large  seed- 
and-blanket  nuclear  power  reactor  in 
California. 

As  Members  of  the  House  will  recall, 
when  the  1966  authorization  bill  was  be- 
fore us  last  year,  a  number  of  Members 
raised  serious  questions  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  proceeding  with  the  project,  at  a  cost 
of  almost  $100  million  to  the  Federal 
Government,  under  the  unusual  circum- 
stances which  surround  it. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  had 
proposed  to  Congress  that  It  be  given 
the  authority  to  enter  into  a  contract  to 
participate  in  the  project  with  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Water  Resources  In 
the  construction  of  a  large  nuclear  pow- 
erplant,  using  the  large  seed-and- 
blanket  reactor,  to  provide  power  for 
pimaping  water  from  northern  to  south- 
em  California. 

Before  the  proposed  authorization 
reached  the  floor  for  consideration,  it 
became  known  that  serious  unexpected 
technical  problems  had  developed  with 
the  reactor.  As  I  understand  the  situa- 
tion, these  problems  involved  the  life  of 
the  fuel  core  It  had  been  anticipated 
that  the  fuel  core  would  have  a  life  of 
9  years  and  power  costs  had  been  predi- 
cated upon  this  long  fuel  life.  Shortly 
after  the  Joint  Committee  authorization 
hearings,  Adm.  Hyman  Rickover,  the  de- 
veloper of  the  seed-and-blanket  concept. 
reported  to  the  committee  that  further 
research  and  development  were  required 
before  confidence  could  be  placed  in  the 
anticipated  long  core  life.  On  the  basis 
of  this  information,  the  California  water 
resources  agency  deferred  any  definite 
commitment,  agreeing  to  approximately 
a  year's  delay  to  see  what  might  be  done 
to  resolve  the  admittedly  serious  tech- 
nical problem  and  to  give  it  time  to  eval- 
uate other  cost  studies  including  a  pro- 
posal submitted  by  a  pool  of  private  and 
public  electric  utilities  to  provide  an  al- 
ternate source  of  power  from  conven- 
tional fuel  plants. 

It  was  my  conviction  then,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  view  of  the  uncertainties  about  the 
technical  feasibility  of  the  reactor  and 
the  admitted  desire  of  the  California 
agency  for  more  time,  that  the  House 
should  not  in  any  way  take  action  which 
would  appear  to  be  a  commitment  to  a 
questionable  project  involving  the  spend- 
ing of  almost  $100  million  in  Federal 
funds.  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
AEC  authorization  bill  to  delete  this 
project.  When  this  was  defeated,  I  of- 
fered a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
the  Joint  Committee  with  instructions 
to  strike  the  project  from  the  bill  and 
then  report  it  back  to  the  House  for  ac- 
tion. On  this  motion.  43  Members  of 
the  House  joined  me  in  voting  to  recom- 
mit the  measure,  which  Indicated  a  grow- 
ing concern  over  extending  congressional 
approval  to  a  project  of  such  doubtful 
validity. 

Many  of  the  reservations  which  I  ex- 
pressed about  the  project  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  last  year  have  now  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

In  now  announcing  that  it  was  with- 
drawing the  proposed  project  altogether, 
the  AEC  said  the  technical  problems  of 


the  seed-and-blanket  reactor  could  not 
be  resolved  in  time  to  meet  the  sched- 
ule smd  proposed  Government  warran- 
ties to  the  State  of  California.  I  take 
this  to  mean  that  the  AEC  wUl  not  come 
back  to  Congress  this  year  and  request 
any  additional  funds  for  the  project.  In 
passing  the  authorization  bUl  last  year, 
the  Congress  stipulated  that  $25  mil- 
lion could  be  used  for  further  research 
and  development  work  regardless  of  what 
happened  to  the  project  for  the  actual 
construction  of  such  a  reactor.  This 
money  is  in  addition  to  the  estimated 
$20  million  already  spent  on  the  reactor. 

In  the  Ught  of  the  developments  in 
connection  with  the  seed-and-blanket 
project,  the  California  Department  of 
Water  Resources,  through  its  director, 
Mr.  William  E.  Warne,  has  recently  said 
that  it  would  now  seriously  consider 
building  two  large  nuclear  plants,  using 
reactor  concepts  which  are  no  longer 
experimental,  as  is  the  seed-and-blanket, 
to  provide  the  pumping  power  which  will 
be  needed  for  the  Feather  River  water 
project.  I  trust  that  Mr.  Warne  and 
the  California  agency  fully  imderstand 
that  no  Federal  funds  will  be  available 
for  building  reactors  of  this  type. 

The  AEC  and  the  Joint  Committee  have 
both  stated,  in  unequivocal  terms,  that 
because  these  light  water  reactors  have 
been  proven  and  are  now  being  built  or 
plarmed  for  many  areas  of  the  country  as 
commercial  producers  of  electricity,  they 
no  longer  can  qualify  for  direct  Federal 
subsidy.  Therefore,  the  California  De- 
partment of  Water  Resources  should  be 
on  notice  that  if  it  does  decide  to  build 
one  or  more  proven  light  water  reactors 
as  a  source  of  power  for  the  Feather  River 
water  project,  it  will  do  so  at  its  own  cost 
and  without  1  penny  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment subsidy. 

The  AEC  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  no  further  subsidy  for  proven  re- 
actors is  established  policy  in  a  recent 
action  turning  down  a  petition  submitted 
by  coal  organizations  and  other  allied  in- 
dustries, for  the  issuance  of  a  ruling  of 
practical  value  covering  such  reactors. 
The  AEC  ssdd  that  one  important  prac- 
tical effect  of  such  a  ruling  would  be  to 
prohibit  direct  subsidies  to  builders  and 
operators  of  such  reactors  and,  inasmuch 
as  this  is  already  policy,  adopted  by  it  and 
confirmed  by  the  Joint  Committee,  a 
practical  value  ruling  would  be  to  a  great 
extent  meaningless. 

I  think  the  AEC  was  wrong  in  this 
conclusion.  I  believe  also  that  AEC  was 
in  error  in  another  part  of  its  decision  on 
the  practical  value  petition  when  it  said 
that  there  really  was  no  experience  as  to 
whether  large  nuclear  power  reactors  are 
economically  competitive  with  power- 
plants  using  coal  and  other  conventional 
fuels.  In  effect,  what  the  AEC  said  was 
that  it  could  not  make  a  judgment  on 
this  important  question  until  the  large 
400.000  to  600.000  kilowatt  nuclear  plants 
now  being  buUt  had  operated  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  Only  then,  it  said,  would 
it  be  able  to  say  whether  they  were 
actually  competitive — whether  the  highly 
optimistic  estimates  could  be  realized. 

This  reluctance  to  acknowledge  the 
economic  feasibility  of  light  water  re- 
actors— the  type  being  announced  lor 
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construction  with  increasing  frequency — 
is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  public  posture 
of  the  AEC  and  its  staff  and  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  reactors.  When  they  are 
speaking  before  electric  utilities  and 
other  industry  groups,  AEC  ofHcials  have 
no  hesitancy  hi  stating  that  nuclear  pow- 
er has  "arrived,"  that  it  is  technically 
proven  and  economically  competitive 
and.  therefore,  utilities  can  safely  make 
plans  to  build  them  not  for  experimental 
purposes  but  as  baseload  powerplants. 
The  AEC  encourages  utilities  to  build  nu- 
clear powerplants. 

To  my  mind  there  is  no  question  but 
that  nuclear  plants  of  the  type  currently 
being  pushed  by  the  AEC  and  being 
built  are  of  practical  value.  Otherwise, 
would  electric  utiUties  presume  to  com- 
mit millions  of  dollars  of  their  share- 
holders' money  to  build  them? 

Therefore,  we  should  not  have  to  wait 
until  the  actual  operating  experience  can 
be  examined  before  deciding  they  are  of 
practical  value.  This  could  mean  an- 
other 30  years.  Meanwhile,  the  Govern- 
ment would  remain  in  the  picture,  legally 
free  to  grant  subsidies  whenever  disposed 
to  do  so  on  one  pretext  or  another. 

This  Nation  has  a  technically  com- 
petent and  active  civilian  nuclear  power 
industry.  Nuclear  plants  using  light 
water  reactors  are  no  longer  experimen- 
tal.   They  are  commercial  in  nature. 

The  refusal  of  the  AEC  to  formally  ac- 
knowledge this  fact  is  beyond  compre- 
hension. 

I  have  said  many  times  before,  and  I 
repeat  it  today.  Mr.  Speaker.  The  time 
has  come  for  the  Government  to  get  out 
of  the  nuclear  power  field.  It  has  spent 
almost  $2  billion  to  develop  the  state  of 
the  nuclear  art  to  its  present  high  degree 
of  eCaciency  and  success.  The  manufac- 
turers of  nuclear  reactors  are  now  be- 
ginning to  cash  in  on  this  vast  Govern- 
ment expenditure  by  selling  multi-mil- 
lion-dollar plants  to  privately  owned 
utilities.  They  are  advertising  plants 
with  guaranteed  performance. 

No  doubt  many  improvements  and  re- 
finements can  be  made  In  the  present 
technology  of  light  water  reactors.  The 
question  is:  Who  shall  finance  these  im- 
provements and  refinements?  The  Fed- 
eral Government  or  private  industry, 
which  will  profit  from  them? 

I  say  that  our  economic  system  de- 
mands that  private  industry  take  over 
this  task  and  the  Federal  Government 
step  aside. 

SOVIET  JEWRY  TODAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Halpern]  Is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
while  ago  the  American  Jewish  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry  issued  a  remarkably 
cogent  leport  on  conditions  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  distinguished  group  of  Americans 
has  joined  together  to  take  whatever  ac- 
tion is  possible  in  seeking  a  demonstrable 
reversal  of  the  oppressive  anti-Semitism 
prevailing  in  Soviet  Russia. 

As  I  have  stated  before  in  the  House, 
conditions  have  not  really  improved,  ex- 


cept for  temporary,  elusive  concessions 
aimed  at  placating  foreign  opinion  and 
beclouding  the  harsh,  persistent  realities. 

I  visited  the  Soviet  Union  in  November. 
The  circumstances  enimierated  in  the  re- 
port complement  my  own  firsthand  ob- 
servations. In  the  near  future  I  will  dis- 
cuss my  own  experience  at  greater 
length. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Senate  to  read  the  conference's  re- 
port with  care.  It  addresses  itself  to 
one  of  the  great  human  tragedies  of  our 
day: 

Soviet  Jewry  Todat 
(An  Interim  report  Issued  by  the  American 

Jewish  Conlerence  on  Soviet  Jewry.  New 

York,  N.Y.) 

During  the  past  year,  a  spate  of  events, 
large  and  small,  has  given  rise  to  guarded 
hopes  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  changing  Its 
policy  toward  the  Jews  and  that  the  situa- 
tion of  Soviet  Jewry  Is  undergoing  funda- 
mental Improvement.  Are  these  hopes 
grounded  In  fact?  If  so.  to  what  extent 
and  In  what  way?  If  not,  what  Is  the 
meaning  of  the  events  cited  as  concrete 
evidence  of  progress? 

INTRODTJCnON 

The  American  Jewish  Conference  on  So- 
viet Jewry,  a  cooperative  association  of  24 
national  American  Jewish  organizations, 
seeks  to  bring  about  removal  of  the  restric- 
tions and  deprivations  Imposed  upon  Jews 
In  the  Soviet  Union  through  an  intensive 
and  sustained  program  of  Information  and 
Interpretation  designed  to  expose  those  re- 
strictions and  deprivations  to  the  world  and 
thereby  to  bring  an  outraged  world  public 
opinion  to  bear  upon  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  redress  them. 

In  the  year  and  a  half  since  the  creation 
of  the  American  Jewish  Conference  on  So- 
viet Jewry  at  a  solemn  national  assembly  of 
delegates  of  major  American  Jewish  organi- 
zations In  April  1964.  a  vigorous  and  un- 
ceasing program  of  exposure  to  public  notice 
of  the  oppressive  antl-Jewlsh  policies  and 
practices  of  the  Soviet  Government  has  In- 
deed pricked  the  conscience  of  the  world. 
The  world  has  responded  with  condemna- 
tions that  the  leaders  of  Russia  have  not 
been  able  wholly  to  Ignore. 

There  have  been  Eome  changes  In  Russia's 
treatment  of  her  Jewish  citizens  during  the 
past  year  and  a  half  and  In  the  official 
Soviet  "line"  on  anti-Semitism.  An  assess- 
ment of  those  changes,  and  of  the  present 
situation  of  Soviet  Jewry  as  compared  with 
its  situation  before  the  American  Jewish 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  was  established, 
is  the  purpose  of  an  analysis  Just  issued  by 
the  conference.  There  Is  special  appropri- 
ateness to  its  Issuance  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  by  the  United  Nations  and 
within  a  few  days  of  the  advent  of 
Chanukah,  the  festival  by  which  Jews  com- 
memorate the  revolt  of  the  Macabees,  the 
first  recorded  armed  struggle  for  religious 
liberty  in  history. 

Soviet  society  appears  to  be  evolving  grad- 
ually along  more  rational  lines  Civilized 
world  opinion — and  the  best  elements  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Itself — will  expect  of  that  society 
more  than  meager  lifting  of  restrictions  and 
denials.  It  will  expect  the  eradication  of 
the  Irrational  factors  that  have  hitherto  de- 
termined Soviet  policy  toward  the  Jews.  It 
vrtll  expect  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
munal institutions  necessary  to  assure  the 
continuity  and  secure  the  future  of  Soviet 
Jewry,  so  as  to  permit  them  self-realization 
as  Jews,  as  citizens,  and  as  human  beings: 
schools;  textbooks;  rabbinical  Bemlnarles: 
teachers  institutes;  centers  of  advanced 
learning;  research  Institutes;  courses  and 
classes  in  Yiddish,  Hebrew,  and  Russian,  for 


the  study  of  Jewish  history,  literature  and 
values;  a  publishing  house;  a  professional 
theater;  newspapers  and  journals;  a  nation- 
wide religious  center;  social-cultural  centers 
In  all  the  urban  areas  of  Jewish  population. 

These  are  no  more  than  Is  accorded  other 
national-ethnic-religlous  groups  In  the  So- 
viet Union.  We  of  the  American  Jewish 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  will  not  rest 
from  our  efforts  until  they  have  been  equally 
accorded  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee. 

American  Jewish  Committee. 

American  Jewish  Congress. 

American  Zionist  Council. 

American  Trade  Union  Council  for  Hlsta- 
drut  B'nal  B'rlth. 

Central  Conference  of  American  Rabble 

Conference  of  Presidents  of  Ma]or  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Organizations. 

Hadassah,  Women's  Zionist  Organization 
of  America. 

Jewish  Agency  for  Israel,  American  Section. 

Jewish  Labor  Committee. 

Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  U.S_A. 

Labor  Zionist  Movement — Poale  Zlon,  Far- 
band,  Pioneer  Women. 

Religious  Zionists  of  America— Mlzrachl- 
Hapoel  Hamlzrachi.  Mlzrachl  Women's  Or- 
ganization of  America. 

National  Community  Relations  Advisory 
Council. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Council  of  Young  Israel. 

Rabbinical  Assembly. 

Rabbinical  Council   of  America. 

Synagogue  Council  of  America. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations 
of  America. 

United  Synagogue  of  America. 

Zionist  Organization  of  America. 

AN   INTERIM   REPORT 

Durlnp  the  past  year,  a  spate  of  events, 
large  ant'  small,  has  given  rise  to  guarded 
hopes  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  changing  Its 
policy  toward  the  Jews  and  that  the  situa- 
tion of  Soviet  Jewry  Is  undergoing  funda- 
mental Improvement.  Are  these  hopes 
grounded  In  fact?  If  so,  to  what  extent  and 
In  what  way?  If  not.  what  Is  the  meaning 
of  the  events  cited  as  concrete  evidence  of 
progress?  Inadequate  Information  or  mis- 
understanding can  only  confuse  the  issue. 
A  survey  of  developments  therefore  is  re- 
quired In  order  to  gain  the  proper  perspec- 
tive. To  lay  the  groundwork  for  this  task. 
It  Is  useful  to  restate  succinctly  the  situation 
of  the  Soviet  Jews  and  the  nature  of  Soviet 
policy. 

Although  the  Jews  In  the  USSR  are 
offlclally  defined  as  a  nationality,  many  re- 
main loyal  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  Pre- 
cisely because  of  the  rellgloethnlc  duality 
of  Jewish  history  and  because  of  the  ready 
availability  of  antl-Semltlc  myths,  their  very 
loyalty  to  Judaism  had  laid  the  Jews  open 
to  pressures  that  exceed  In  scope,  depth,  and 
nature  those  to  which  the  regimes  ofBcial 
atheism   subjects   all   other  religions. 

Soviet  antlrellgious  propaganda  has  thus 
characteristically  resorted  to  traditional 
antl-Semltlc  social  stereotypes,  and,  by  ac- 
cusing Judaism  of  fostering  Jewish  "bour- 
geois nationalism."  all  too  frequently  has 
called  Into  question  the  political  loyalty  of 
the  Jews.  Suspicion  Is  Inescapably  rein- 
forced In  the  prejudiced  mind  by  the  evi- 
dent If  intangible  bonds  that  link  Soviet 
Jews  to  Jewish  communities  and  families 
outside  the  USSR  —especially  In  the  United 
States  and  Israel,  where  a  majority  of  the 
world  Jewish  community  lives  Thus,  the 
very  persistence,  dispersal,  and  mutuality  of 
the  Jews  tend  to  confirm  and  exacerbate 
hoary  antl-Semltlc  fears  of  the  wandering, 
international  Jew. 

Rooted  in  irrational  hostility,  Soviet  policy 
alms  at  the  assimilation  of  Soviet  Jewry. 
This  policy   has   deprived   the   Jews   of  the 
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right!.  liiBtliuUoiu.  and  facUltlea — cultural. 
reUgloua,  educational,  and  communal — 
whwttoj  they  might  perpetuate  and  enhance 
their  UTe  >a  a  Mir-aware  hlatorlc  group. 

Th«  policy  U  Implemented  In  an  atmo«- 
pharv  In  which  "popular"  antl-SemlUam  haa 
been  tacitly  enconraged  from  on  high  by  the 
rtlnemlnatlun  in  the  pubUc  prlnta  of  nega- 
tive Ktareotypea  of  Judaism,  the  Jewlah  peo- 
ple, Jnrlali  hlitory  and  values,  and  the  State 
of  IbtmL  ICoreover,  It  la  decades  since  overt 
■ntl-Jevlah  acts  were  last  punuhed  by  law. 
»nd  anU-Semltlc  prejudice  actively  discour- 
aged by  the  vast  educational  appaxatijs  con- 
sistently used  In  the  VJSSM.  to  Inculcate 
offlcUUy  approved  public  values.  At  the 
s«me  time,  severe  discrimination  is  prac- 
ticed against  the  Jews  in  key  sectors  of  higher 
education  and  employment. 

Deprived  of  the  Institutions  by  which  a 
group   maintains    Its    distinctive    life,    pre- 
vented from  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  and 
a  natural  pride  In  Its  heritage,  intimidated 
from  varied  and  unhampered  association  with 
other  Jews  at  home  and  abroad,  assailed  by 
the  Intangible  but  very  real  atmosphere  of 
prejudice  and  discrimination,  humiliated  by 
the  accumulated  txperlenct  of  this  treat- 
ment over  the  decades — Soviet  Jewry  is  be- 
ing doomed  to  a  lingering  death.    In  long- 
range  historical  perspective,  this  great  and 
andent  community  stands  on  the  verge  of 
disappearance. 
All  the  eesentlal  elements  of  this  policy 
Introduced  by  Stalin,  but  they  have 
retained  rlrtually  intact  by  his  succes- 
A«  the  otrtalde  world  became  gradually 
aware  of  the  facts,  criticism  and  protest  be- 
gan to  be  voiced — and  as  the  proteets  waxed 
stronger,  the  Soviets  began  to  react.    There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  growing  serlouaneas 
of  the  response,  nor  of  the  reasons  for  It. 
Since  the  death  of  Stalin  and  the  unmask- 
ing of  the  exceasee  of  bU  regime  by  former 
Chairman  Khruahchev  and  his  colleagues,  an 
Iccreaelng  measure  of  rationality  has  been 
very  gradually  introduced   into  Soviet  life. 
Soviet  leadership  has  becomo  more  respon- 
sive to  the  material  and  spiritual  needs  of  the 
So^'let  people,  to  the  moral  demands  of  the 
SoTlat  InteUlgentala,   to   the   restlveness   of 
Oonununlst  parties  In  both  Eastern  Eiirope 
and  the  West,  and  to  the  moral  susceptlbU- 
Itlea  ot  Western  public  opinion.     (Moscow's 
nnbiirtJrj     with     Pelplng     has     doubtless 
helped  to  shape  and  accelerate  that  raspon- 
■Ivenees.) 

Although  the  Jews  have  thus  far  remained 
the  sole  exception  to  thU  process  of  gradual 
liberalisation  and  raUonallzatlon  of  Soviet 
life,  the  events  of  the  past  year,  and  their 
tempo,  testify  cogently  to  Soviet  sensitivity 
and  raaponjBlvenee  to  world  public  opinion 
and  to  Soviet  suecepUbUlty  to  policy  modi- 
flcatlOD— even  with  regard  to  the  Jews. 

Tbsre  have  been  rou|^y  three  stages  In  the 
evolutlaa  of  the  Soviet  response.  In  the  first. 
Soviet  spokesmen  tended  simply  to  Ignore  or 
blunUy  deny  the  charges.  That  stage  ended 
about  a  years  ago.  when  it  became  clear  that 
this  simple  approach  failed  to  stop  the  pro- 
test. In  the  ensuing  stage,  the  Soviets  went 
<"'■'  to_an  intense,  vigorous  propaganda 
oountsroffenalTe.  This  consisted  of  coupling 
thedenliOs  and  evasions  with  evidence  that 
purported  to  show  the  voluntary  nature  of 
Jewish  aaelmtlatton  and  the  major  role  playwl 
by  Jews  In  Soviet  life. 

It  la  reason ahla  to  suppose  that,  perhaps 
to  tte  middle  eg  IB04  (when  It  must  have 
tMoome  quite  dear  to  the  Soviet  policy- 
makara  that  their  oounteroffenslve  was  not 
workinc) .  Uoeoow  took  some  decUions  which 
have  led  to  the  third  stage,  the  current  one. 
It  la  one  In  whieh  some  token  conceeslons. 
MOM  pvomlase  and  aome  real  changes  have 
been  combined  with  a  rather  more  aophls- 
ttoated  propaganda  line  that  seeks  to  exploit 
t>M  hopea  that  have  been  aroused. 

The  Itay  to  the  cxirrent  stage,  the  great 
watershed  ot  world  protest  and  of  Soviet  i«- 
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aponse  to  It,  was  the  Klchko  affair,  a  re- 
markable symbolic,  psychological  and  polit- 
ical breakthrough.  Troflm  K.  Klchko,  a 
specialist  In  antl-Judaiam  propaganda,  was 
the  author  of  "Judaism  Without  Embellish- 
ment," a  virulently  aaU-Semltlc  book,  re- 
plete with  Nazi-like  cartoons,  published  In 
late  1963  by  the  Ukrainian  Academy  of 
Science  In  Kiev.  It  became  known  to  the 
outside  world  In  February  1964,  to  be  met 
with  a  flood  of  protest  and  denunciation. 

The  highlight  of  the  protests  was  the  pro- 
found dismay  and  remonstrance  expressed 
first  by  the  Jewish  Communists  and,  subse- 
quently, by  the  general  Communist  move- 
menU  and  their  peripheries  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, Latin  America,  Australia,  and  the 
United  SUtee.  So  determined  and  so  intense 
were  these  expressions  that  the  Soviets  actu- 
ally foxind  It  necessary  to  backtrack.  The 
book  was  crlUclaed  by  the  Ideological  Com- 
mission of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  So- 
viet Communist  Party  and  the  criticism  was 
published  In  the  Soviet  press  in  addition  to 
which  the  book  was  apparently  withdrawn — 
a  unique  Soviet  reaction  to  foreign  protest. 

Phenomenal  though  It  was,  this  denoue- 
ment merely  restored  the  situation  to  the 
status  quo  ante.  As  the  basic  policy  of  dep- 
rivation and  discrimination  remained  in 
force,  widespread  condemnation  of  It  per- 
sisted. In  response,  the  Soviet  leadership, 
already  deeply  affected  by  the  Klchko  affair, 
has  apparently  undertaken  a  new  approach, 
the  major  consequences  of  which  must  now 
be  reviewed. 

For  3  years,  beginning  In  May  1961.  the  So- 
vleU  conducted  a  wide-ranging,  multlfaceted 
campaign  against  such  deeply  entrenched 
and  widely  practiced  crimes  as  currency 
speculation,  black  marketing,  bribery,  and 
embezzlement  of  state  and  public  property. 
All  major  Institutions  of  state  and  party, 
including  the  security  police,  the  courts,  and 
the  press,  were  enlisted  In  the  campaign. 
Tliouaands  of  Soviet  citizens  were  pilloried  In 
the  press,  tried  and  condemned  to  prison  or 
worse.  Among  them  were  many  Innocents, 
as  some  Soviet  papers  have  since  admitted. 

The  most  appalling  feature  of  the  cam- 
paign was  the  use  of  caplui  punishment. 
Insofar  as  can  be  ascertained  from  a  study 
of  the  Soviet  press  in  that  period,  at  least 
aao  persons  were  so  executed  for  economic 
crimes.  More  than  50  percent  of  these  were 
Jews,  and  In  some  parts  of  the  country — for 
example,  the  Ukraine,  the  most  antl-Semltlc 
area  of  all — the  percentage  rose  to  80.  These 
trials  and  death  sentences  were  carried  out 
to  the  accompaniment  of  an  extraordinary 
press  campaign  that  purveyed  the  most  vl- 
cioiis  antl-Semltlc  stereotypes. 

By  mld-1864,  the  campaign  ground  to  a 
haJt.  and  with  it  the  antl-Jewlah  press  cam- 
paign and  the  singling  out  of  Jews  for  capi- 
tal punishment.  This  was  In  no  smaU  meas- 
ure effectuated  by  the  systematic  worldwide 
protesto  mounted  by  the  Jewish  community, 
with  the  active  support  of  many  prominent 
personalities,  such  as  Bertrand  Russell,  Mar- 
tin Luther  King.  Jr.,  and  Norman  Thomas. 
Throughout,  growing  Soviet  sensitivity  was 
revealed  by  a  mountain  of  defensive  press 
releases,  letters  to  foreign  newspapers,  and 
even  a  lengthy  letter  from  Khruahchev  to 
Russell.  However,  the  elimination  of  the 
campaign,  and  of  lU  antl-S«!mltlc  ImpUca- 
Uons  and  consequences.  stlU  does  not  repre- 
sent any  change  in  the  basic  Soviet  policy  of 
attrlUon  against  Jewish  group  Identity 
though  It  does  signify  an  easier  atmosphere 
for  Soviet  Jews. 

In  the  autumn  of  IMl.  a  TlddUh  Uterary 
bimonthly,  Sovletlsh  Helmland.  was  estab- 
lished, the  first  Jewish  periodical  permitted 
on  Soviet  soil  since  SUlin  liquidated  all  Jew- 
lah  cultural  Institutions  in  1948-40.  It  is 
presided  over  by  Aron  Vergells.  a  mediocre 
poet  who  Is  regarded  by  most  Soviet  Jewish 
Intellectuals  as  a  party  hack  and  who  is  a 


sophisticated  apologist  for  the  cultural  •■ 
similatlon  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

Nevertheless,  the  magazine  has  evolved 
Into  something  rather  different  from  what 
was  Intended  for  it.  To  begin  with.  In  Janu 
ary  1965  It  was  transformed  Into  a  monthli 
and  the  number  of  Its  pages  Increased  from 
128  to  180.  (Its  edition  of  25,000  has  hov- 
ever,  remained  fixed;  nor  has  there  been  any 
reaction  from  Vergells  or  hU  superiors  to  the 
demands  of  Jewish  readers  in  various  Soviet 
cities  for  the  establishment  of  more  Jour- 
nals.) In  addition,  the  magazine  has  pub- 
lished some  poetry,  criticism,  and  fiction  of 
some  Intrinsic  Jewish  Interest  and  of  genu- 
ine literary  caUber,  even  though  It  remains 
inevitably  an  organ  whose  main  task  It  U  to 
disseminate  ofllclally  approved  Ideas. 

Most  Important,  however,  and  despite  Its 
official  fimction,  Sovletlsh  Helmland  has 
published  Ideological  articles  on  Jewish  Uter- 
atiire  and  literary  history  that  mark  a  slgnlfl. 
cant  departure  from  past  Soviet  and  Soviet 
Jewish  attitude.  In  substance  they  recog- 
nize the  historical  continuity  and  positive 
cultural  value  of  Jewish  Uterary  creation 
from  the  Bible  to  the  present  day.  This  ac- 
ceptance of  Biblical,  rabbinic,  and  even 
medieval  Jewish  Uterature  as  a  legitimate 
product  of  Jewish  culture  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  In  that  it  explicitly  honors  the 
Hebrew  language  and  Hebrew  literature 
which  have  been  proscribed  since  the  early 
1920's.  (Heretofore,  Yiddish  has  been  the 
only  language  officially  allowed  the  Soviet 
Jews.)  Another  aspect  of  this  chance  has 
been  the  fairly  consistent  pubUcaUon  in  the 
past  year  of  Uterary  news  and  Uterary  works 
by  Jewish  Oommimlsta  in  other  East  Euro- 
pean countries,  and  even  In  Western  Europe 
the  United  States,  and  Israel. 

All  this.  In  turn,  necessarUy  implies  recog- 
nition of  historical  facts  that  Soviet  theory 
and  practice  have,  for  the  most  part,  either 
disregarded  or  rejected  the  fact  of  the  ex- 
istence of  an  entity  known  as  the  Jewish 
people,  of  Its  ancient  and  continuous  history, 
of  Its  uninterrupted,  mlllenial,  cultural,  and 
spiritual  creation,  of  Its  contemporary  unity 
and  the  mutual  Interest  of  Its  varloiM  geo- 
graphical segments. 

Although  it  Is  far  too  early  to  know  wheth- 
er these  comparatively  Intangible  shifts 
hold  much  promise,  they  do  constitute  fun- 
damental. If  tacit,  theoretical  changes.  In  a 
country  where  theory  and  Ideology  play  a 
decisive  role  In  molding  policy,  such  changes 
can  form  the  basis  for  the  creation  of  genu- 
ine Jewish  cultural,  communal,  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  That  they  do  not  yet 
even  hint  of  such  Institutions  Is  revealed  by 
the  repeated  fervent  demands  that  continue 
to  be  made  for  them  in  the  West,  even  by  the 
Jewish  Communists.  Clearly,  however,  this 
significant  Ideological  shift  represents  a  re- 
sponse to  both  growing  Soviet  Jewish  courage 
within  a  somewhat  more  relaxed  general  at- 
mosphere and  the  Incessant  pressure  from 
outside. 

Beginning  In  1957 — ironically,  during  the 
early  stage  of  the  very  period  when  some 
fresh  air  was  filtering  Into  other  areas  of 
Soviet  life — Soviet  Jewry  experienced  a  new 
encro«u:hment:  the  ban  on  public  baking  and 
sale  of  matzoth.  the  unleavened  bread  Indis- 
pensable to  the  observance  of  Passover.  In 
the  next  5  years,  the  ban  spread  from  outlying 
districts.  untU.  by  U)«2,  It  had  vlrtusUy 
blanketed  the  entire  country. 

This  was  not  merely  a  stroke  against  a  key 
religious  rite,  but  a  blow  against  Jewish 
group  Identity  as  such.  For  Passover,  vir- 
tually uniquely  among  Jewish  festivals,  has 
a  national-historical  as  well  as  a  religious 
motif:  the  establishment  of  a  self -aware 
people  which  has  perpetuated  Its  historical 
memory  of  that  event  through  the  subse- 
quent millennia.  Kven  eecular.  athlest  Soviet 
Jews  ar«  known  to  have  a  special  feeling  for 
that  holiday  and  for  Its  national  and  family 
symbolisms.    To  prohibit  the  production  and 


distribution  of  the  key  element  in  the  ob- 
jervance  of  the  festival  obviously  carried  the 
process  of  attrition  against  Jewish  group 
Identity  very  far  Indeed. 

Jewish  communities  around  the  world 
clearly  understood  these  Implications,  and  a 
great  furor  arose  In  1963  and  1964.  The 
Soviets  met  this  wave  of  protest  defensively, 
vltb  evasions  and  prevarications,  each  more 
transparent  than  Its  predecessor.  By  the 
gprlng  of  1965,  It  must  have  become  clear  to 
them  that  these  tactics  woiild  no  longer 
lerve.  So  they  permitted  synagogues  In 
Moscow,  Leningrad,  and  a  few  other  cities 
to  organize  the  bcUtlng  and  sale  of  matzoth 
for  those  who  registered  for  them. 

Clearly,  this  was  a  response  to  protest 
abroad;  It  marked  the  first  slight  reversal  of 
the  policy  of  the  preceding  8  years.  Still, 
the  partial  lifting  of  the  matzoah  ban  ap- 
plied to  certain  show  cities  only;  It  remained 
in  force  In  most  of  the  country.  A  complete 
reversal  would  make  matzoth  readily  avail- 
able for  all.  with  no  registration  of  names;  It 
would  also  make  It  possible  for  nonrellglous 
Jews  to  purchase  them,  as  was  once  the  case. 
In  state  stores  rather  than  in  synagogues. 
Such  a  reversal  would,  of  course,  only  return 
the  situation  to  where  It  was  before  1957. 
It  would  not  In  Itself  even  begin  to  undo  the 
wide  range  of  Institutional  and  substantive 
discriminations  to  which  the  Jewish  oom- 
munlty.  religious  and  secular,  is  subjected. 

In  1948.  Stalin  destroyed  all  Jewish  com- 
munal-cultxiral  institutions,  Including  pub- 
lishing houses  and  printing  presses.  After 
that.  It  was  not  until  1959  that  a  Jewish 
book  was  published.  In  that  year,  Yid- 
dish volumes,  by  classic  writers  long  dead. 
were  Issued  In  editions  of  30.000.  For  un- 
known reasons.  1960  was  skipped,  but  the 
foUowlng  year  three  more  classics  were  pub- 
lished. All  five  were  sUm  volumes  of  selec- 
tions from  the  vast  creation  of  the  Yiddish 
masters.  The  years  1961,  1962,  and  1963 
passed  without  appearance  of  a  single  Yid- 
dish book. 

The  famine  was  broken  toward  the  end  of 

1964,  however,  with  the  publication  of  "Azoy 
Leben  Mir"  (This  Is  How  We  Live),  a  col- 
lection of  20-odd  pieces  most  of  which  had 
earlier  been  published  In  Sovletlsh  Helmland, 
In  glorification  of  the  acculturation  of 
Soviet  Jews.  There  was  hardly  a  word  in 
It  of  Jewish  life  as  such.  Clearly  this  was 
a  propaganda  effort  Intended  mainly  for  ex- 
port. In  Febr\iary  1965,  a  more  genuine  lit- 
erary effort  appeared — an  anthology  of  Yid- 
dish poetry,  the  first  pubUcatlon  of  au- 
thentic Yiddish  beUes  lettres  by  Uvlng  Jewish 
writers  since  1948.     And  In  late  September 

1965,  again  for  the  first  time  since  1948,  an 
entire  Yiddish  novel  by  a  living  Soviet  Jew- 
ish writer  appeared:  "Erev"  (On  the  Eve)  by 
Ilya  Shechtman. 

Three  books  In  the  course  of  a  year  ob- 
viously are  better  than  none,  though  many 
questions  have  been  raised  about  the  paucity 
and  slowness  of  the  publication  program. 
It  Is  even  possible  to  assume  the  fulfillment 
of  recent  Soviet  promises  that  several  more 
Yiddish  books  will  be  pubUshed  In  the  com- 
ing months,  for  It  does  not  seem  likely  that 
the  Soviets  will  wish  to  brave  the  storm 
of  protests  that  would  otherwise  surely  en- 
sue. Still,  the  appearance  of  a  handful  of 
_  books  cannot  be  mistaken  for  a  real  publi- 
cation program,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
ot  Soviet  apologists  at  home  and  abroad  so 
to  Interpret  It;  nor  can  It  obscure  the  fact 
that  a  genuine  cultural  Institution — i.e.,  a 
Jewish  pubUshlng  house,  of  the  kind  that 
used  to  abound  in  the  U.S.SJl. — has  been 
neither  promised  nor  planned. 

In  the  summer  of  1966,  a  group  of  Ameri- 
can rabbis  visited  several  Soviet  cities  and 
met  at  length  with  Rabbi  Yehudah  Lelb 
Levlne,  the  rabbi  of  Moscow's  main  syna- 
gogue. Three  of  the  rabbis  were  permitted 
to  preach  for  5  minutes  each  from  the  pul- 
Plt      In    his    private    conversations.    Rabbi 


Levlne  told  the  visiting  rabbis  of  3 
promises  recently  made  him  by  the  authori- 
ties: that  permission  would  be  granted  for 
the  pubUcatlon  of  10,000  prayer  books  In 
Hebrew;  that,  by  late  1966.  15  to  20  students 
would  be  admitted  to  the  Moscow  Yeshlvah. 
the  rabbinical  seminary  first  opened  in  1957 
with  a  handful  of  students,  but  virtually 
shut  down  since  1962;  that  matzoth  would 
be  freely  available  in  Moscow  for  Passover 
1966.  At  the  same  time,  Rabbi  Levlne  rather 
pathetically  begged  his  guests  not  to  men- 
tion these  promises  from  the  pulpit  In 
Moscow,  for  fear  that  his  congregation's 
hopes,  once  raised,  might  subsequently  be 
dashed  by  a  governmental  reversal. 

A  curiously  sad  note  has  accompanied 
these  promises,  for,  though  silence  has  pre- 
vaUed  about  them  inside  the  U.S.SJI.,  the 
American  rabbis  were  able  to  report  them 
when  they  returned  home.  Moreover,  Rabbi 
Levlne  had  conveyed  the  same  promises  to 
other  foreign  visitors  during  the  same  period, 
and  he  himself  Issued  a  statement  contain- 
ing the  Identical  promises — for  broadcast  by 
Radio  Moscow  on  Its  overseas  transmission. 
Even  If  these  promises  are  fulfilled,  how- 
ever, the  grave  Institutional  discrimination 
suffered  by  Soviet  religious  Jewry  will  re- 
main. For,  unlike  other  recognized  rellgloxis 
'denominations,  Jews  are  forbidden  their 
own  religious  publication  facilities  and  insti- 
tutions. This  prohibition,  in  turn.  Is  part 
ot  an  even  wider  ranging  discrimination. 
Unlike  all  other  religious  bodies  In  the 
U.S.S.R.  the  Jews  are  forbidden  a  central 
religious  organizational  structure  that  would 
provide  not  only  for  publications,  but  for 
the  production  of  religious  facilities  and 
articles,  and  for  communication  and  formal 
contact  among  widely  scattered  congre- 
gations. 

Indeed.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  center. 
Soviet  Jewry  has  no  means  of  legaUy  ac- 
cepted aflUlatlon  or  association  with  Jewish 
religious  bodies  abroad.  Thus,  for  example, 
one  cannot  properly  characterize  the  group 
of  visiting  American  rabbis  In  Moscow  as  a 
delegation — something  that  can  be  said  of 
such  visits  by  foreign  Christian  and  Moslem 
groups.  Their  appearance  In  the  pulpit 
was  surely  a  comfort  to  Moscow's  religious 
Jews,  for  It  dramatically  signified  that 
American  Jewry  had  not  forgotten  them. 
But  It  was  nevertheless  a  strictly  informal, 
Isolated  event,  a  private  visit  by  Individual 
rabbis.  Despite  the  efforts  to  Inflate  the 
significance  of  these  events  and  promises, 
they  remain  disparate.  Isolated  phenomena, 
which  cannot  replace  or  be  mistaken  for 
religious-communal  Institutions. 

"There  are  no  memorials  at  Babl  Yar." 
With  this  line,  the  daring  young  Soviet  poet, 
Yevgenl  Yevtushenko.  opened  his  world- 
famous  poem  of  1961.  "Babl  Yar" — which 
was  a  searing  Indictment  of  antl-Semltlsm. 
even  in  his  own  country  and  In  his  own  day. 
That  line  symbolizes  the  fact  that  the 
catastrophic  Jewish  martyrdom  at  the  hands 
of  the  Germans  In  World  War  II  has  been 
passed  over  In  virtual  silence  In  the  UB.SJl. 
Two  developments  In  the  second  half  of 
1965  are  being  cited  as  indicative  of  a  change. 
For  one  thing,  the  City  CouncU  of  Kiev  has 
announced  that  It  will  erect  a  monument 
to  the  "victims  of  fascism"  at  or  near  Babl 
Yar  (a  suburb  of  Kiev  which  is  the  site  of 
a  mass  slaughter  of  Jews  In  1941) .  Twenty- 
five  years  later,  there  Is  nothing  there  to 
remind  the  world  or  the  Ukrainians  (among 
whom  there  were  many  Nazi  collaborators) 
of  the  graves  of  scores  of  thousands  of  Jews. 
Secondly,  there  was  a  gala  performance  in 
Moscow's  main  concert  auditorium.  Tchai- 
kovsky Hall,  of  the  Shostakovitch  "13th  sym- 
phony"— In  the  presence  of  the  composer 
himself,  of  Yevtushenko.  David  Olstrakh  and 
other  Soviet  artistic  luminaries.  This  mu- 
sical work  contains  a  choral  section  setting 
"Babl  Yar"  to  music.  What  made  that  per- 
formance a  telUng  one  was  of  course  the  pre- 
history of  both  the  poem  and  the  symphony. 


The  poem  was  subject  to  a  virulent,  even 
antl-Semltlc.  attack  by  a  number  of  StsillnUt 
Uterary  critics — and.  Indeed,  by  Khruahchev 
himself.  In  the  end,  Yevtushenko  was  pres- 
sured Into  revising  a  few  of  the  lines,  so 
OS  to  de-emphaalze  the  Jewish  martyrdom 
at  Babl  Yar.  (It  Is  this  revised,  'offlclar' 
version  that  Shostakovitch  set  to  music.) 
The  "13th  symphony"  itself  was  the  object 
of  a  slmUar  assault  upon  its  first  perform- 
ance 2  years  ago.  After  two  performances. 
In  fact,  It  was  withdrawn  from  the  Soviet 
repertoire.  Thus.  Its  reappearance,  and  In 
an  obviously  approved  setting,  suggests  the 
poBslblUty  of  reversal  of  the  policy  of  silence 
about  the  Jewish  holocaxist. 

A  genuine  reversal  naturally  would  be  re- 
fiected  not  only  In  one  or  two  Instances,  but 
In  a  vast  array  of  books,  memoirs,  monu- 
ments and  observances  all  over  the  country, 
and  In  all  relevant  languages,  be  It  Yiddish, 
Hebrew.  Russian.  Ukrainian,  or  Lithuanian. 
(At  Ponar.  the  Nazi  slaughterhouse  of  Lith- 
uanian Jewry  Just  outside  VUna,  there  stands 
a  memorial  to  the  victims.  The  Yiddish 
Inscription  on  it  was  torn  down  by  hooligans 
more  than  a  decade  ago  and  never  has  been 
restored.  The  Lithuanian  and  Russian  In- 
scriptions significantly  faU  to  reveal  that 
Ponar.  Uke  Babl  Yar,  was  the  site  of  Jewish 
martyrdom.)  Quite  aside  from  the  question 
of  historical  Justice,  a  crucial  problem  Is  that 
popular  antl-Semltlsm  In  such  places  as  the 
Ukraine,  Lithuania,  and  Moldavia,  where  It 
has  been  most  virulent,  has  only  been  en- 
couraged by  the  systematic  silence  of  the 
authorities  about  the  tragedy  of  the  Jews 
in  those  areas.  A  reversal  of  the  ipoUcy  of 
silence  would  do  far  more  than  redress  the 
Injustice  rendered  by  Soviet  history  books: 
It  would  also  Instruct  the  local  antl-Semltee 
that  hostility  to  the  Jews  Is  no  longer  toler- 
able.    Soviet  Jews  are  waiting  for  this. 

Ever  since  the  first  flush  of  Soviet  support 
for  the  partition  of  Palestine  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Jewish  state  there,  the  U5.SJR. 
has  demonstrated  consistent  and  bitter  hos- 
tility to  Israel,  and  has  regularly  portrayed 
It  and  Its  diplomatic  representatives  In  the 
Soviet  Union  as  agents  and  tools  of  Western 
Imperialism  and  subversion.  This  has  re- 
flected not  only  Soviet  support  for  the 
Arabs  In  the  Middle  East,  but  a  serious  at- 
tempt to  Intimidate  Soviet  Jewry  Itself  and  to 
frighten  It  away  from  its  traditional  feelings 
of  kinship  and  warmth  for  Israel. 

Recent  developments  indicate  a  rather 
more  ambiguous  situation.  For  example,  in 
the  past  year  there  has  been  an  expansion 
of  cultural  exchange  between  the  UB.SJI. 
and  Israel,  chiefly  In  the  musical  field. 
Artists  and  other  cultural  representatives 
of  each  country  have  been  ecstatlcaUy  re- 
ceived In  the  host  country.  Of  course,  thU 
Is  arranged  through  Soviet  Government 
channels,  which  means  that  the  authorities 
knowingly  permit  the  Soviet  public,  and  espe- 
cially the  Soviet  Jewish  audience,  to  warm 
Itself  in  the  glow  (tf  these  expanded  contacts. 
Another  development  being  cited  as  indica- 
tive of  a  new  atmosphere  Is  the  Interview 
with  the  newly  arrived  IsraeU  Ambassador. 
Katriel  Katz.  pubUshed  with  his  photograph 
(an  unprecedented  occurrence)  In  Sovlet- 
skaya  Rossla.  the  organ  of  the  Oovemment 
and  party  of  the  Russian  Republic.  A 
friendly  biography  and  a  photograph  also  ap- 
peared m  the  Moscow  Journal.  Novoye 
Vremya  (New  Times).  FlXiaUy.  a  possible 
step  toward  improved  relations  between  the 
two  cotintries  Is  the  opening  of  negotiations 
for  the  pxirchase  of  Israeli  textiles,  in  ex- 
change for  Russian  property  In  Jerusalem 
that  has  been  sold  recently  to  the  Israel  Oov- 
emment. This  marks  the  first  thaw  In  the 
freeze  on  commercial  relations  between  them 
since  1956. 

These  developments  are  balanced  by  two 
others.  One  was  the  joint  communique  U- 
sued  at  the  end  of  a  visit  to  the  U.S.S.R  by 
United  Arab  Republic  President  Nasser,  in 
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whldx  the  Soviet  Oovemment  reiterated  Its 
rapport  of  the  cause  of  the  Pale«tlnlan  Arabs 
and  expllclty  condemned  Israeli  aggression  In 
the  Middle  Bast — hardly  a  friendly  nod. 

Far  more  slgnincant,  though  not  ex- 
cluslreiy  related  to  Israel,  was  a  development 
at  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  In 
late  October.  The  Assembly's  Third  Com- 
mittee, considering  a  draft  "Convention  on 
the  KUmlnatlon  of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Dis- 
crimination," was  presented  with  a  new 
draft  article  proposed  by  the  United  States 
and  Brtall.  to  "condemn  antl-SemltIsm  and 
take  appropriate  action  for  Its  eradication." 
To  counter  this  proposal,  the  Soviet  delega- 
tion suggested  an  amendment  which  read  as 
follows : 

"States  parties  condemn  antl-Semltlsm. 
ZIoalcra.  Nazism,  neo-Nazlsm  and  all  other 
fonns  of  the  policy  and  ideology  of  colonial- 
ism, national  and  race  hatred  and  excluslve- 
ness.  and  shall  take  action  as  appropriate 
for  the  speedy  eradication  of  those  mis- 
anthropic (subeequently  changed  to  'Inhu- 
man') ideas  and  practices  In  the  territories 
subject  to  their  Jurisdiction." 

Knowing  that  there  was  strong  sentiment 
in  the  Third  Committee  against  concrete 
specincatlons  of  racial  hatred,  the  Soviet 
mission  deUberately  injected  this  reductlo  ad 
absurdimi  of  specific  condemnations  as  a 
diversion  aimed  at  defeating  the  American 
propoeal  on  antl-Semltlam.  The  idea  was 
to  exasperate  the  majority  so  as  to  move  It 
to  react  precisely  as  It  did :  By  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote,  the  Committee  passed  a  resolution 
eliminating  all  specifications  of  racial  hatred 
thus.  In  effect,  killing  the  U.S.  proposal.  The 
unmistakable  reason  for  this  Soviet  maneuver 
was  the  powerful  apprehension  that  the 
Incorporation  of  such  an  article  into  the 
ConvenUon  would  provide  a  permanent 
world  platform  for  the  airing  of  Soviet  policy 
toward  the  Jews.  Rather  than  allow  that, 
the  Soviets  created  a  new  amalgam,  Zlonls- 
Na«lsm.  and  equated  them  with  other  forms 
of  "hatred,  misanthropy  and  Inhumanity." 
This  development  evoked  a  torrent  of  con- 
demnation all  over  the  world,  not  least  in 
the  Communist  movement  in  the  West.  Even 
If  the  ferment  inside  many  Western  Commu- 
nist parties  does  not  surface.  It  Is  never- 
theleaa  churning  down  below.  A  symptom  la 
the  blast  Issued  by  Combat,  an  infiuentlal 
left-wing  French  Journal.  Not  less  signifi- 
cant U  the  reaction  of  the  Jewish  Commu- 
nists (who  have  close  ties  with  the  general 
Communist  movement)  In  Tel  Aviv,  Paris. 
Toronto,  and  New  York.  The  pro -Soviet 
Tlddlah-language  dally  Morgen  Krelhelt  In 
New  Tork  called  the  Soviet  amalgam  "mon- 
etrous." 

Already.  Ifoecow  must  recognize  the  com- 
mlsalon  of  an  egregious  blunder.  For  It  Is 
J^Mttuch  criticism  as  this  that  had  such  an 
orerwhelming  effect  In  the  Klchko  affair, 
and  which  opened  the  doors  wider  stUl  to 
even  more  pressure. 

The  professional  Jewish  theater  once  was 
one  of  the  glorlee  of  Soviet  Jewish  life  and 
of  Soviet  artistic  lUe  in  general.  The  last 
0*  theae  profeaalonal  institutions  was  llq- 
Qld&ted  by  Stalin  in  1948.  In  the  past 
decade,  all  that  has  been  allowed  to  the 
Jewils  an  amateur  group  in  Vllna  and  about 
a  (lOMlt  taolated  profeaalonal  performers  who 
trarel  abotrt  the  country  giving  variety  per- 
fomanoea.  TTjo  Vllna  group  ts  a  popular 
and  profldent  troupe  of  amateur  dramatic, 
»*aBce  and  choral  performerB  who  produce 
aerlotia  shows  in  their  offhours.  It  has  now 
been  given  the  oOctal  dealgnatlon  of  "Peo- 
plee*  Theater"  by  the  UthuanUn  authorities. 
This  honor  reflects  Ita  recognlUon  as  the 
hlgfaeet  form  of  amateur  group,  but  does  not 
■Unify  ita  tranaformatlon  into  a  prof eesional 
theater.  In  Ifoaeow.  on  the  occasion  of  a 
proCeealonal  variety  show  last  summer, 
posters  ware  put  up  around  town  announc- 
taf   tbe   parformaoce   and    containing    the 
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words.  "Yiddishe  Lleder"   ("Jewish  Songs"). 
In  Yiddish. 

Soviet  apologists  have  attempted  to  make 
much  of  these  developments:  unhappily  the 
effort  serves  only  to  underscore  the  pathetic 
contrast  between  an  amateur  group,  or  Iso- 
lated Individual  professionals,  and  the  cul- 
tural-communal Institution  of  a  state- 
sponsored  professional  theater. 

The  most  significant  development  of  re- 
cent months  is  what  can  only  be  described  as 
the  public  and  authoritative  condemnation 
of  antl-Semltlsm.  Soviet  ideology  of  course 
la  opposed  to  antl-Semltlsm  and  there  Is  a 
law  on  the  books  punishing  Incitement  based 
on  religious,  national  or  racial  grounds.  In 
the  1920'a  this  law  was  used  to  punish  overt 
antl-Semltlc  acts,  and  antl-Semltlsm  was 
actively  condemned  by  Soviet  leaders,  from 
Lenin  on  down.  But  since  then  there  has 
been  silence  and  Inaction  on  this  score — at 
home,  where  it  counts. 

On  July  19,  Premier  Kosygln  injected  a 
significant  remark  Into  an  address  at  Riga 
commemorating  the  25th  anniversary  of  Lat- 
via's accession  to  the  U.S.S.R.  He  said  that 
"nationalism,  great  power  chauvinism, 
racism  and  antl-Semltlsm  •  •  •  are  com- 
pletely alien  to  our  society  •  •  •  and  con- 
tradict our  Weltanschauung."  That  was  all; 
nothing  of  a  similar  nature  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed It  In  that  speech.  It  was  Indeed  the 
first  time  In  decades  that  a  high  Soviet 
leader  had  said  such  a  thing  to  a  home  audi- 
ence. But  In  the  absence  of  any  advance 
preparation  or  any  Immediate  follow-up,  the 
silence  of  ensuing  weeks  could  well  have 
given  observers  the  Impression  that  this  was 
possibly  a  curlosum. 

But  on  September  5.  1965.  Pravda  pub- 
lished an  otherwise  routine  front  page  edi- 
torial on  the  "friendship  of  peoples"  In  the 
U.S.S.R. — which,  however,  contained  a  very 
Important  statement  on  antl-Semltlsm,  thus 
retrospectively  lending  greater  significance 
to  Kosygln's  July  remark.  The  Pravda  state- 
ment U  worth  quoting  at  length.  After  a 
good  many  paragraphs  of  cut-and-drled  sort 
the  editorial  states: 

"It  must  likewise  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  peoples  of  the  whole  world,  and  particu- 
larly the  peoples  who  have  freed  themselves 
from  Imperialist  oppression,  look  upon  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  world's  first  country  of 
socialism,  and  on  the  relations  that  have 
taken  shape  among  the  peoples  of  our  coun- 
try as  a  model  This  means  that  strengthen- 
ing the  fraternal  friendship  among  the  peo- 
ples of  the  U.S.S.R.  Is  a  most  Important  In- 
ternational obligation  of  each  Soviet  Re- 
public. 

"Realizing  the  revolutionizing  significance 
that  the  friendship  of  the  peoples  of  the  first 
country  of  socialism  has,  the  Imperialists 
outdo  themselves  to  slander  it.  They  do  not 
cease  their  attempts  to  revive  national  dis- 
cord among  our  peoples.     Vain  efforts. 

"Nevertheless,  we  must  keep  them  in  mind 
and  In  conducting  cur  Ideological  work  we 
must  remember  who  could  benefit  by  any 
manifestations  whatsoever  of  nationalist 
survivals  and  friction. 

"V.  I.  Lenin,  the  great  creator  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  founder  of  the  Soviet  State. 
bade  our  people  hold  sacred  the  friendship 
Of  peoples  of  the  U.S.SJi  He  wrathfully 
asealled  any  manifestations  of  nationallsin 
whatsoever,  and  In  particular  he  demanded 
an  unceasing  struggle  against  antl-Seml- 
tism.  that  foul  fanning  of  racial  specialness 
and  national  enmity'  brought  about  by  the 
exploiting  classes" 

This  unquestionably  is  a  remarkable  and 
■Ignlflcant  statement  Stripped  of  Its  Jar- 
gon, what  does  it  say  and  what  does  It  sig- 
nify? * 

1.  It  admits.  In  effect,  that  antl-Semltlsm 
still  exists  on  Soviet  soil  For  the  only  con- 
crete Instance  It  cites  of  survivals  of  national 
dUcord     and     friction     Is     antl-Semltlsm. 
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Pravda's  admission  takes  on  even  greater 
Importance  In  that  its  mention  of  this  form 
of  "manifestation  •  •  •  of  national  enmity" 
Is  lent  the  weighty  authority  of  Lenin  him- 
self. 

2.  Its  condemnation  of  antl-Semiilsm— un- 
questionably clear  In  and  of  Itself— is  never- 
theless not  principled  or  based  on  morality 
but  primarily  argued  on  tactical  and  stra- 
tegic grounds.  Two  such  grounds  are 
proved — but  they  both  add  up  to  the  same 
general  point:  The  world  is  watching: 

(a)  The  first  argument  Is  that  the 
strengthening  of  the  friendship  of  peoples 
Inside  U.S.S.R.  Is  an  International  obligs- 
tlon — for  the  peoples  of  tne  world  regard  the 
U.S.S.R.  as  a  model. 

(b)  The  second  argument  Is  that  mani- 
festations of  antl-Semltlsm  at  home  will  only 
help  the  imperialists  in  their  energetic 
efforts  to  blacken  the  Soviet  Image  abroad. 

3.  Its  condemnation  of  antl-Semltlsm  at 
home  must  be  taken  seriously,  for  it  bears 
the  quoted  authority  of  Lenin — something 
that  has  not  been  done  Inside  the  U.S.S.R  for 
decades. 

4.  The  Importance  of  this  editorial  is  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  It  was  reprinted  In 
the  central  newspapers  of  a  number  of  So- 
viet republics  (as  was  the  Kosvgln  speech  in 
July). 

Thus,  In  a  country  where  things  of  this 
sort  do  not  happen  accidentally  and  where 
the  public  has  long  since  learned  to  recog- 
nize a  sign  In  everj-  nuanced  shift  of  em- 
phases or  novel  quotation  of  Lenin — this 
editorial,  bolstering  as  It  does  the  brief 
Kosygln  remark  at  Riga,  will  be  taken  to 
mean  what  It  says.  It  is  a  signal  that  antl- 
Semltlsm  Is  not  In  favor,  a  directive  to  mod- 
ify the  atmosphere.  Soviet  Jews  doubtless 
win  feel  some  relief  at  this,  but  they  will  even 
more  certainly  be  waiting  to  see  whether  this 
Is  Indeed  a  first  step,  to  be  followed  by  others 
In  a  concerted  nationwide  educational  cam- 
paign to  eradicate  antl-Semltlsm.  or  but  a 
single  step,  faltering,  isolated,  and  Inconclu- 
sive. In  any  event.  Pravda  Itself  makes  it 
quite  clear  that  this  singular  move  Is  an 
extraordinary  reflection  of  and  reaction  to 
the  pressure  of  world  opinion — and  Its  ex- 
pectations of  Soviet  society. 

Indeed,  all  of  the  small  shifts,  concessions, 
and  promises  of  the  past  year  reveal  a  Soviet 
leadership  that  Is  sensitive  and  troubled 
Moscow  Is  vulnerable  on  this  Issue;  It  is  sus- 
ceptible to  the  pressure  of  world  opinion:  it 
does  move  In  response  to  It.  There  Is  even 
some  reason  to  suspect  that  there  are  ele- 
ments In  the  party  and  government,  and  cer- 
tainly In  Influential  sectors  of  the  Intelli- 
gentsia, that  are  unhappy  about  Soviet  pol- 
icy toward  the  Jews  and  are  prepared  to  re- 
evaluate It. 

All  those  elements  will  be  expecting  far 
more,  however,  than  even  a  full-scale  educa- 
tional campaign  against  antl-Semltlsm.  in- 
valuable as  that  In  Itself  would  be.  They 
win  expect,  not  token  concessions  or  small 
shifts  and  vague  promises,  but  a  systematic 
reversal  of  the  policy  of  forcible  assimilation. 
They  will  expect  the  state-supported  estab- 
lishment, as  Is  the  case  with  all  other  such 
groups,  of  a  network  of  communal  institu- 
tions— schools,  textbooks,  rabbinical  semi- 
nary, teachers  Institutes,  centers  of  advanced 
learning,  research  Institutes,  courses  and 
classes  In  Yiddish.  Hebrew,  and  Russian  for 
the  study  of  Jewish  history,  literature  and 
values,  a  publishing  house,  a  professional 
theater,  newspapers  and  Journals,  a  nation- 
wide religious  center,  social-cultural  centers 
In  all  the  urban  areas  of  Jewish  population 
(In  the  absence  of  a  geographlcal-territorlal- 
poUtlcal  base  for  the  Soviet  Jews). 

In  short,  civilized  world  opinion,  and  the 
best  elements  of  the  U.S.SJR..  will  expect 
of  a  Soviet  society  that  Is  gradually  evolving 
along  mors  ratlohal  lines  the  eradication  of 
the  irrational  factors  that  have  hitherto  de- 
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termlned  policy  toward  the  Jews,  and  the 

establishment  of  the  communal  institutions 
necessary  to  assure  the  continuity  and  secure 
the  future  of  Soviet  Jewry,  so  as  to  permit 
them  Eelf-reallzation  as  Jews,  as  citizens, 
and  its  human  beings. 


GEN.  COURTNEY  H.HODGES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  GathingsI  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
mighty  warrior  has  fought  his  last  fight. 
Gen.  Courtney  H.  Hodges  died  at  the 
age  of  79  at  Brooke  General  Hospital. 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  on  January  16,  1966. 
His  widow,  Mrs.  Mildred  Lee  Hodges,  sur- 
vives him  alons  with  two  brothers  and 
Ave  sisters  who  live  in  Georgia. 

Pew  military  men  in  the  Nation's  his- 
tory have  attained  the  success  in  battle 
or  in  dealing  with  people  as  Gen.  Court- 
ney H.  Hodges.  His  record  of  accom- 
plishments covered  43  years  of  service 
in  the  U.S.  Army.  General  Hodges  was 
born  on  January  5,  1887,  in  Perry,  Ga.. 
the  son  of  John  Hicks  Hodges  and  Kath- 
arine Norwood  Hodges.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  newspaper  publisher. 

He  was  highly  pleased  to  obtain  an 
appointment  to  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy in  1904  when  he  was  17  years  of  age. 
He  ran  into  difficulty  with  mathematics. 
As  a  result  he  left  the  Academy  after 
1  year.  He  attended  North  Georgia  Agri- 
cultural College  and  was  inducted  into 
membership  in  Psi  Chapter  of  Pi  Kappa 
Alpha  Fraternity.  He  had  his  heart  set 
on  being  a  soldier.  After  leaving  North 
Georgia  Agricultural  College  he  enlisted 
in  the  Army  as  a  private  at  Fort  Mc- 
Pherson,  Ga.  Three  years  later  he  won 
a  competitive  examination  for  a  commis- 
sion as  2d  lieutenant  of  infantry.  This 
was  in  1909  when  he  was  22  years  of  age. 
He  saw  service  with  General  Pershing 
in  Mexico  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  captain  in  1917. 

He  sailed  for  Prance  in  1918  with  the 
6th  U.S.  Infantry  Regiment,  5th  Division, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  temporary 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  fighting  as 
battalion  and  later  &s  regimental  com- 
mander in  the  Meuse-Argonne,  Lorraine, 
and  St.  Mihiel  battles.  He  was  awarded 
the  Silver  Star  and  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  for  gallantry  in  action. 

His  was  a  life  of  being  first  in  many. 
many  instances.  He  was  the  first  man 
who  had  not  been  graduated  from  West 
Point  to  be  assigned  to  the  faculty  at  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy.  He  was  an  in- 
structor in  the  department  of  tactics. 
After  a  4 -year  tour  of  duty  at  the  Acad- 
emy he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  and  sent  to  the  Philippines. 
Subsquently  he  'was  assistant  comman- 
dant and  commandant  of  the  Infantxy 
School  at  Port  Berming,  Ga. 

In  March  1941,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Infantry  in  Wash- 
ington where  he  became  Acting  Chief 
and  later  Chief  of  Infantry  and  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  major  general  in 
May  1941.  At  that  time,  being  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs, I  came  to  know  General  Hodges 
and  visited  him  in  his  office  during'  the 
time  he  served  as  Chief  of  Infantry.    He 


possessed  a  pleasing  personality  but  was 
unassuming,  quiet,  and  humble.  The 
New  York  Times  in  its  obituary  on  Jan- 
uary 18, 1966,  referred  to  him  as  a  south - 
em  gentleman.  It  was  a  real  tribute 
which  was  justly  deserved. 

General  Hodges  was  given  the  assign- 
ment of  activating  the  X  Corps 
which  was  a  part  of  the  3d  Army  at  that 
time,  under  Gen.  Walter  Krueger. 
General  Hodges  succeeded  General 
Krueger  in  February  1943  and  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general. 

In  1944  he  was  ordered  overseas  and 
was  given  the  post  of  deputy  commander 
to  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley  who  was  com- 
manding general  of  the  1st  U.S.  Army. 
He  directed  the  training  and  coordina- 
tion of  the  various  divisions  in  the  corps, 
preparing  for  the  D-day  assault  which 
came  on  June  6,  1944,  when  he  landed 
in  Normandy.  The  fi/st  troops  of  the 
Allied  Powers  to  put  foot  upon  French 
soil. 

When  General  Bradley  took  command 
of  the  12th  Army  Group,  Gener.al  Hodges 
was  made  commander  of  the  ist  Army 
on  August  1,  1944.  The  1st  Army 
marched  tirelessly  through  German  de- 
fenses, joining  the  British  2d  Army.  It 
surrounded  and  captured  some  100,000 
German  prisoners  and  knocked  out  the 
German  7th  Army  as  a  combat  force. 

Another  first  by  General  Hodges  was 
when  Paris  fell  to  the  1st  Army  on  Au- 
gust 25.  The  1st  Army  continued  Its  of- 
fensive, capturing  Aachen  and  fought  in 
the  Battle  of  Huertgen  Forest  which  set 
the  stage  for  the  fall  of  Roer  River  dams. 
The  1st  Army  halted  the  attack  of  the 
German  Army  at  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge 
and  started  another  offensive  on  January 
3,  1945.  By  the  middle  of  February  the 
enemy  had  been  cleared  from  the  west 
bank  of  the  Roer  River  area.  On  March 
7  another  first  was  obtained — the  1st 
Army  reached  the  Rhine  through  the 
city  of  Cologne.  Elements  of  the  9th 
Armored  Division  crossed  the  Ludendorff 
Bridge  at  Remagen.  preventing  the  Ger- 
mans from  destroying  it,  establishing  a 
bridgehead  across  the  Rhine.  The  lat- 
ter part  of  March  1945,  the  1st  Army 
moved  forward  from  the  Remagen 
bridgehead  on  its  final  drive  to  destroy 
German  resistance  taking  300,000  pris- 
oners in  the  Ruhr  pocket. 

Another  first  in  the  military  annals  of 
General  Hodges  and  the  1st  Army  re- 
sulted when  some  of  the  divisions  under 
General  Hodges'  command  made  a  junc- 
tion with  Russians  on  the  Elbe-Mulde 
River  line  at  Torgau.  A  few  days  later 
General  Hodges  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  full  general. 

Here  are  the  firsts  that  General  Hodges 
earned  through  his  military  exploits  and 
genius  as  commanding  officer  of  the  1st 
Army: 
First  to  set  foot  on  Normandy  beaches 
The  first  to  overrun  St.  Lo. 
A  great  first  was  that  of  liberating 
Paris. 

His  units  were  the  first  to  enter  Ger- 
many. 
The  first  troops  to  cross  the  Rhine. 
The  first  to  make  contact  with  the 
Russians. 
Truly  the  1st  Army  had  the  right  name. 


I  would  like  to  express  appreciation  to 
the  Department  of  the  Army  for  fur- 
nishing the  information  which  is  used 
in  these  remarks.  The  Army  lists  the 
following  decorations  and  service  ribbons 
awarded  General  Hodges: 

Distinguished  Service  Cross,  for  valor 
in  the  Meuse  Argonne  sector,  1918. 

Distinguished  Service  Medal,  for  his 
contributions  to  the  preparations  for 
war,  1944. 

Oak  Leaf  Cluster  to  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal,  for  his  leadership  of  1st 
Army,  1944. 

Silver  Star,  for  gallantry  in  action.  St. 
Mihiel    and    Meuse    Argonne    offerisive, 
1918. 
Bronze  Star  Medal,  1944. 
Mexican  Campaign  Ribbon. 
World  War  I  Victory  Ribbon  with  three 
Battle  Stars. 

The  German  Occupation  Ribbon — 
World  War  I. 

The  American  Defense  Ribbon. 
The  American  Theater  Ribbon. 
The   European   Theater   Ribbon  with 
Arrowhead  and  five  Battle  Stars. 
The  Pacific  Theater  Ribbon 
World  War  n  Victory  Medal. 
Companion  of  the  Order  cf  the  Bath — 
British. 

Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
the  British  Empire. 

Grand  Officer  of  the  French  Legion  of 

Honor:  The  Croix  dc  Guerre  with  Palm. 

Grand  Officer  of  the  Order  of  Leopold, 

with  Palm — Belgium;  the  Belgian  Croix 

de  Guerre  with  Palm. 

Grand  Croix  of  the  Order  de  la  Cou- 
ronne  de  Chene — Luxembourg. 
Orde:'  of  Suvorov — Russian. 
General  Hodges  was  not  the  publicity 
seeker  type  of  commander.  He  got  re- 
sults. He  was  a  unique  leader  of  men 
When  history  is  written,  the  name  of 
Gen.  Courtney  Hodges  will  be  listed  along 
beside  General  Ei.senhower,  General  Pat- 
ton,  General  Montgomery,  and  other 
great  heroes  of  World  War  n,  including 
naval  and  Air  Force  officers  who  are  en- 
titled to  such  recognition.  His  ambition 
for  an  Army  career — his  determination 
through  hard  work  to  excel  was  rewarded 
by  the  services  he  rendered  to  his  country 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  January  18,  1966: 
CotjRTNET  Hicks  Hodobs 
Gen  Courtney  H.  Hodges,  who  died  on 
Sunday  at  79.  will  always  occupy  a  place  of 
high  honor  In  the  ranks  of  this  country's 
military  heroes.  He  assumed  command  of 
the  great  Ist  Army  in  August  1944,  shortly 
after  the  Normandy  Invasion,  and  led  It  to  a 
series  of  dazzling  victories.  It  was  the  first 
American  force  to  enter  Paris,  the  first  to 
march  on  German  soil,  the  first  to  cross  the 
Rhine,  and  the  first  t.o  make  a  Jtincture  with 
the  Russians  at  the  Elbe. 

At  the  age  of  18,  General  Hodges  was 
dropped  from  West  Point  because  of  diffi- 
culty with  mathematics  and  told  that  he 
was  not  meant  to  be  a  soldier.  Had  he  not 
Ignored  that  judgment  and  enlisted  In  the 
Army  as  a  private,  the  Nation  would  have 
lost  one  of  Its  greatest  infantry  generals. 

Perhaps  the  most  fitting  tribute  to  Cotirt- 
ney  Hodges  was  paid  by  his  wartime  com- 
mander. Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley. 

In  "A  Soldier's  Story,"  Bradley  writes  of 
General  Hodgea  as  a  "spare,  soft-voiced 
Georgian  without  temper,  drsuna,  or  visible 
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nooUon"  who  tended  to  be  "left  behind  In 
the  ■oropMa  headline  aweepetAkee.'  Yet. 
be  aiMrgea  u  "a  general's  general."  "For 
HodcM,"  Bradley  concludes,  "aiicceeafully 
blended  dexterity  and  riTTiTr»r>n«^iTin^  m  tucb 
equal  portloiu  aa  to  produce  a  magnificently 
balanoed  command.  I  had  Implicit  faith  In 
hla  Judgment,  In  hla  skill,  and  restraint." 


Janiuiry  26,  1966 


REMARKS  OP  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUBERT  HUMPHREY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous oonMnt  that  the  gentlanan  from 
ClaUromla  [Mr.  Moss]  may  extend  hl« 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkoro  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  wu  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  present  in  the  San  Pran- 
Cisco  Auditorium  when  the  National 
APL-CIO  Convention  heard  our  dlstln- 
ffulshed  Vice  President,  Httbkxt  Hum- 
phut,  an  articulate  and  eloquent  spdtes- 
man  for  the  Great  Society,  (Hitline  the 
accomplishments  of  this  administration 
and  note  the  contribution  which  orga- 
nised labor  has  made  to  social  programs 
in  this  country. 

I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  re- 
print the  Vice  President's  remarks,  be- 
cause I  feel  that  it  is  well  for  us  to  recall, 
as  he  did,  the  constructive  role  which 
organized  labor  has  played  in  making 
this  Nation  great.  Pull  text  of  the  re- 
marks of  Vice  President  HirsntT  Hnv- 
FH«rr  to  the  APL-CIO  Convention,  San 
Prandsco,  Calif.,  December  10,  1965, 
follows: 

RucAUU  or   Vies  PaaamxKT   Hvbxbt   Hn>t- 

namrt.  AFL-CIO  CoifrwrnoN,  San   Feam- 

cnoo,  Cauf..  Dbcxmbbi  10.  1BS5 

The  President  Is  sorry  that  he  could  not  be 
with  yon  today.  But,  frankly.  I'm  not.  It's 
Juet  ac  weU  he  doeen't  hear  all  this  talk  about 
replaetag  vloe  praatdemta. 

Sarloualy,  I  think  you  know  how  much 
Praatdent  Johnson  would  have  enjoyed  being 
with  you  today.  Both  pubUcly  and  privately. 
be  has  spoken  often  and  with  deep  feeling 
about  his  high  regard  for  thU  great  orga- 
nisation and  Its  leaders. 

Two  yean  ago— 8  days  before  hU  tragic 
death — our  late  beloved  Prealdent  John  P. 
Kennedy  addreaaed  you. 

He  took  the  opportunity  to  expreas  to  you 
hla  deep  ^^prectatlon  of  all  that  you  had 
done.  In  hie  own  words,  "not  only  for  the  la- 
bor movement,  but  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole." 

Prealdent  Joiineon  feels  exactly  the  same 
way.  BeoenUy,  when  he  signed  the  Older 
Amarteans  Act.  he  said  that  the  ATL-CIO 
"haa  done  mora  good  for  more  people  than 
any  other  group  In  America." 

rm  not  tonguetled  about  this  either. 
I  reeaU  with  pride  that  I  rose  on  the  Senate 
floor  June  34,  IMW — during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Landrum-Orlfflth  Act — and  said : 

"for  3  years  now  we  have  been  hearing 
muoh  about  what's  wrong  with  the  American 
labor  moTvnent — ^I  rlaa  today  to  discuss 
wliat'a  right  with  tha  Ammr*t^r\  ubor  move- 
msnt.  Hm  pubUe  should  know  the  full  story 
of  wliat  decant,  honorable,  devoted  trade 
wnloiHati  are  doing  day  by  day  for  their 
fellow  men.  for  their  country,  and  for  the 
eaose  of  trMdom  In  a  troubled  world." 

And  then  I  remlndad  the  Senate  of  what 
was  tight  wttb  labor.  And  I  have  often  done 
•o  before  and  ilBoa. 

T  have  told  of  labors  leading  role  In  the 
Wnr  Deal  of  the  IMOI,  which  lifted  thla  Na- 


tion out  of  the  darkest  deptha  of  despair.  I 
have  told  how  labor  turned  with  equal  zeal 
and  dedication  to  making  the  United  Statee 
the  arsenal  of  democracy  In  World  War  II. 

I  have  told  of  Its  vigorous  and  effective 
support  of  the  historic  initiatives  President 
Truman  launched  to  rebuild  democracy  and 
contain  Communlat  expansion — aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey,  the  Marshall  plan,  point  4  and 
NATO.  I  have  told  how  It  backed  up  the 
JJJU.  action  to  resist  aggression  In  Korea. 

I  liave  told  how  It  continued  its  fight  for 
a  better  America  Into  the  fifties,  during 
years  when  the  going  was  uphill  most  of  the 
way. 

In  the  past  few  years — and  particularly 
this  year — the  American  people  have  reaped 
a  rich  harvest  from  the  seeds  you  planted  on 
what  often  seemed  barren  and  stony  ground. 

It  Is  good  to  dream  great  dreams.  But  It 
Is  even  sweeter,  after  tons;  years  of  toll  and 
struggle,  to  see  them  come  true. 

More  than  20  years  ago,  at  Warm  Springs, 
Oa.,  Pranklln  Roosevelt  sat  at  his  desk  to 
write  hla  address  for  Jefferson  Day.  1945 — an 
address  that  wa«  never  to  be  delivered.  The 
last  words  Pranklln  Roosevelt  wrote  were 
these:  "The  only  limit  to  our  realization  of 
tomorrow  will  be  our  doubts  of  today.  Let 
us  move  forward  with  strong  and  active 
faith." 

The  words  of  Pranklln  Roosevelt  were  a 
challenge  to  ua  all.  And,  In  these  20  years, 
we  have  met  that  challenge.  That  challenge 
was  met  by  Presidents  Truman  and  Kennedy. 
It  la  being  met  today  by  President  Lyndon 
Johnson.  It  has  been  and  will  be  coura- 
geously met  by  the  American  labor  move- 
ment. 

It  was  a  great  day  In  July.  In  Independence, 
Mo.,  when  President  Johnaon  signed  the 
Medicare  Act,  In  the  presence  of  President 
Truman. 

I  say  to  you  and  to  all  the  American  peo- 
ple: There  would  be  no  Medicare  today  had 
It  not  been  for  the  support  of  the  APL-CIO. 

The  Oongresa  this  year  enacted  historic 
legislation  to  aid  education,  to  Invest  In  the 
futiire  of  our  chUdren.  We  would  not  have 
these  education  laws  today  without  the 
APL-CIO. 

The  Congress  enacted  legislation  to  keep 
promisee  unkept  a  hundred  years,  so  that 
all  our  citizens  might  have  the  right  to  vote. 
There  would  be  no  voting  rights  act — no 
Civil  Rights  Act.  In  fact— without  the 
APL-CIO. 

The  Congress  enacted  legislation  to 
strengthen  our  war  on  poverty.  There  would 
be  no  war  on  poverty  without  the  APL-Cio. 

The  Congreas  enacted  legislation  to  pro- 
vide better  housing.  There  would  be  no  such 
laws,  no  national  commitment  to  better 
housing  without  APL-CIO. 

The  Congress  purged  our  immigration  laws 
of  the  racial  and  national  discrimination 
which,  for  so  many  years,  deeply  stained 
them. 

The  Congress  acted  to  make  America  more 
beautiful,  by  launching  an  attack  on  the 
pollution  of  our  air  and  water,  by  moving  to 
rid  our  highways  of  billboards  and  Junk- 
yards, and  by  further  expanding  our  won- 
derful system  of  national  parka. 

None  of  these  things  could  have  been  done 
without  the  APL-CIO. 

The  APL-CIO  has  been  in  the  front  line 
of  the  battle  wherever  the  fighting  was 
fiercest.  You  have  truly  earned  the  right 
to  be  called  "the  people's  lobby." 

I  thank  you,  too,  for  putting  the  welfare 
of  o\ir  Nation  above  self-interest,  by  respect- 
ing the  wage-price  guldeposts  In  collective 
bargaining. 

Labor  and  all  Americans  have  benefited 
greatly  from  our  sustained  economic  ex- 
pansion, which  has  continued  for  almost  6 
years. 

The  guldeposts  have.  In  my  view,  been  an 
enentlal  part  of  the  policy  mix  which  has 


kept   thU   expansion   going,   without  Infls- 
tlon. 

To  labor,  our  balanced  expansion  hu 
brought  the  highest  real  wages  In  history— 
and  has  pushed  unemployment  down  from 
7.1  percent  In  May  1961,  to  4.3  percent  last 
month. 

This  Is  good,  and  we  are  proud  of  It.  But 
it  is  not  good  enough. 

We  cannot  forget  those  sUU  unemployed, 
or  Ignore  soft  spots  that  may  develop  in  the 
construction  Industry  or  elsewhere. 

I  promise  you  that  this  administration 
win  fight  on  until  every  American  wllllag 
and  able  to  work  has  the  opportunity  to  do 
ao. 

Por  our  goal  Is  nothing  lees  than  this: 
The  creation  In  our  country  of  a  state  of 
opportunity. 

We  work  toward  the  time  when  every 
American  child  can  step  forth  Into  life  with 
a  full  and  equal  chance  to  be  a  participant 
in  his  society. 

We  want  every  American  to  have  the  edu- 
cation, the  tools  and  training  to  sustain 
himself  and  his  family. 

We  want  every  American  to  be  able  to 
hold  his  head  high,  to  respect  himself  and 
hla  Job  and  hla  place  In  life,  to  be  able  to 
communicate  with  his  fellow  dtlzena. 

Yes,  we  want  every  American  to  exercise 
citizenship  in  its  highest  and  fullest  sense. 

We  want  It  known  In  the  world  that  to  be 
an  American  citizen  Is  to  stand  upright  and 
proud,  to  be  committed  to  the  future,  to 
have  compassion  for  one's  fellow  human 
beings,  to  be  unconcerned  with  such  Irrele- 
vant marks  of  the  surface  as  a  man's  last 
name,  or  the  color  of  his  skin,  or  the  place 
he  comes  from,  or  his  faith. 

And  so  we  Invest  In  America  to  fully  de- 
velop our  human  resources. 

Our  great  programs  in  the  war  against 
poverty,  for  better  education,  for  better  hous- 
ing, for  better  health,  for  human  rights— 
these  are  our  Investments  in  our  people. 

These  are  the  things  we  do  to  meet 
Pranklln  Roosevelt's  brave  challenge  ot  20 
years  ago. 

The  stronger  the  labor  movement  is,  ths 
stronger  America  Is,  at  home  and  abroad. 
That  is  why  we  consider  action  to  fulflll 
labor's  reasonable  and  responsible  objectives 
to  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  business  and. 
Indeed,  of  the  American  community  as  s 
whole. 

That  is  why  this  admlnlatratlon  la  deter- 
mined to  fight — to  fight  hard  and  win — on 
the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

They  call  the  open  shop  laws  that  section 
14(b)  has  spawned  In  19  States  rlght-to-work 
laws. 

They  do  not  offer  anyxme  the  right  to  s 
Job.  All  they  do  Is  to  maintain  the  so-called 
open  shop.  And  the  open  shop  Is  all  too 
often  where  the  door  la  open  for  the  union 
man  to  be  turned  out. 

Some  people  claim  that  the  repeal  of  14(b) 
is  a  narrow,  selfish  concern  for  labor.  I  say 
it  is  everyone's  concern. 

Rlght-to-work  laws  attract  low-wage  ena- 
ployers.  And  once  they  move  In,  they  take 
charge.  They  oppoee  Industry  which  will  pay 
more  than  the  prevailing  low  wages  in  the 
areas  where  they  operate. 

They  work  against  progreaalve  social  legis- 
lation. 

Only  2  of  the  19  rlght-to-work  States  have 
a  minimum  wage  of  even  $1  an  hour — and 
then  only  for  women.  Kleven  have  no  mini- 
mum wage  laws  at  all.  Only  three  require 
equal  pay  for  women. 

Only  five  ot  them  meet  even  three  of  the 
eight  International  standards  governing  chUd 
labor. 

These  oondltlona  are  linked  with  poverty 
and  perpetuate  ^t.  They  are  tragic  for  tbs 
people  concerned.  But  they  are  also  a  heavy 
burden  to  our  entire  Nation. 
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Modern,  progreesive  business  imderstands 
tbat  well-paid,  well -organized  workers  are 
good  producers  and  good  customers. 

The  people  of  the  rlght-to-work  States  are 
not  given  the  opportunity  either  to  fMxxluce 
or  to  consume  at  real  American  standards. 
And  that  is  a  net  loss  to  all  of  us. 

The  repeal  of  14(b)  will  lift  the  standard 
of  living  for  minions  of  workers. 

It  l£  a  major  battle  to  be  won  in  the  war 
on  poverty. 

It  will  improve  labor-manEigement  rela- 
tions. 

It  will  strengthen  collective  bargaining. 

It  will  help  eliminate  unfair  and  cut- 
throat competition. 

It  will  help  America. 

But  there  are   other  goals  we  share. 

Tou  seek  to  Increase  In  the  minimum  wage 
and  the  broadening  of  its  coverage;  you  seek 
to  Improve  and  modernize  unemployment 
comp>enBatlon  benefits.  And  so  does  this  ad- 
ministration.   It  will  be  done. 

You  seek  ever-Improving  education  and 
health  programs;  you  want  better  homes, 
roads,  and  ports,  and  the  opportunity  to 
build  them.  And  so  does  this  administra- 
tion.   It  Is  being  done. 

You  seek  a  stronger  merchant  marine. 
And  80  does  this  administration.  Together 
we  win  get  it  done. 

You  seek  legislation  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican consumer — that  is,  all  of  us — from  un- 
fair Interest  rates  and  hidden  interest  costs, 
and  from  the  baffling  and  often  costly  con- 
fusion that  some  present-day  packaging  and 
labeling  can  Induce.  And  so  does  this  ad- 
ministration.   This  too  will  be  done. 

All  these  things  can  help  to  build  a  better 
and  stronger  America,  capable  of  fiUfllllng 
Its  responaibiUties  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  APL-CIO  has  recognised  that  a  Great 
Society  cannot  and  should  not  stop  at  the 
water's  edge.  The  America  that  we  build 
must  be  an  Inspiration  and  a  source  of 
strength  to  all  mankind. 

The  American  labor  movement  has  long 
understood  the  fact  of  Interdependence  In 
our  world. 

Par  in  advance  of  many  Americans,  you 
saw  the  dangers  of  fascism.  And  again,  far 
in  advance  of  many  Americans,  you  recog- 
nized the  expansionists  designs  of  commu- 
nism and  took  effective  steps  to  counter 
them. 

But  you  know  It  la  not  enough  to  be 
against  something.  America  must  also  stand 
for  something  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  you  have  helped  to  organize  free 
trade  unions  throughout  the  world — in 
Africa,  Asia,   and  Latin  America. 

You  have  helped  to  establish  workers' 
•chools,  build  cooperative  housing,  and 
strengthen  the  fabric  of  free  institutions  in 
many  other  ways. 

You  know,  sometimes  even  a  Communist 
ssys  something  with  which  I  can  agree. 

Nlklta  Khrushchev  once  said  to  me,  as 
be  may  have  said  to  some  of  your  own  lead- 
ers in  this  very  city:  "Let  the  superiority 
Of  any  particular  system  be  proved,  not  on 
the  fleld  of  battle,  but  In  peaceful  competi- 
tion for  progress,  for  Improved  living  stand- 
»nts  of  the  people." 

I  told  him  we'd  be  glad  to  take  him  on 
m  that  kind  of  competition,  and  that  we'd 
compete  him  right  out  of  Gorki  Park. 

And  we  have  done  Just  that. 
,  ^'    before    other    Americans,    organized 
j»bor  recognized  the  threat  of  totalltarlan- 
l«m  and  determined  to  meet  It. 

And  that  Is  why  organized  labor  under- 
«»nds  and  supports  our  poalUon  today  In 
Vietnam. 

We  have  heeded  the  lessons  of  the  past. 

We  cannot  turn  our  backs  to  raw  aggrea- 
■on  In  other  places.  ^^ 

We  win  not  sacrifice  small  nations  In  the 
«»pe  we  may  buy  our  own  security. 


Today  young  Americans  are  dying  In  Viet- 
nam not  for  the  safety  of  strangers,  but  for 
the  safety  of  all  freemen. 

We  are  not  In  Vietnam  to  establish  any 
American  colony  or  base.  We  are  not  there 
to  enrich  ourselves  or  to  subjugate  others  to 
our  win. 

We  are  there  because,  once  again  In  his- 
tory, it  must  be  proved  to  aggressors  that 
the  price  of  their  aggression  comes  far  too 
high. 

The  aggression  we  face  In  Vietnam  la  not 
one  In  which  massed  armies  attack  across 
national  frontiers.  It  is  one  in  which  the 
battlefield  la  often  the  homes  of  men.  It 
Is  one  In  which  the  innocent  suffer  to  the 
pain  of  all  of  us. 

The  aggression  In  Vietnam  Is  one  which 
deals  In  organized  assassination  and  terror- 
Ism  yet  masks  itself  as  a  war  of  liberation. 
It  is  waged  by  hard  and  caUous  men  who 
seek  to  prove  that  force  and  Communist 
mnitancy  can  win  the  future — by  men  con- 
vinced that  dMnocraUc  societies  are  soft 
and  weak  and  unable  to  meet  their  form 
of  warfare. 

Some  Americans  dissent  from  our  j>oUcy 
In  Vietnam.  The  right  to  dissent — and  no 
one  knows  better  than  labor  how  precioxis 
It  Is — 18  a  vital  part  of  the  kind  of  democracy 
we  defend. 

But  there  is  a  right  to  afBrm  as  well  as  a 
right  to  dissent.  And  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  APL-CIO  Is  making  full  use  of  it. 

We  wni  remain  In  Vietnam  until  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace  can  be  estabUshed  there. 

At  the  same  time  we  shan  now — and  after 
establishment  of  that  peace — dedicate  our- 
selves to  creating  conditions  which  wUl  en- 
able all  the  people  of  Vietnam,  North  and 
South,  and  all  of  southeast  Asia  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  tomorrow  without  danger  of  at- 
tack, without  hunger,  and  with  social  Justice 
and  security. 

There  are  times  when  American  power 
must  be  used — when  there  Is  no  alternative 
In  face  of  determined  aggression. 

But  mnitary  power  alone  wUl  not  provide 
stabUlty  and  security  unless  it  is  accom- 
panied by  political,  social,  and  economic  ef- 
fort— and  the  promise  to  the  people  of  a 
better  life.  And  thus  we  work  vrtth  the 
Vietnamese  people  toward  that  goal. 

No.  peace  wUl  not  come  through  military 
victory  alone.  Nor  wUl  peace  come  by  good 
Intention.  Peace  comes  to  those  who  earn 
It — work  for  it — sacrifice  for  It — as  you  have 
worked  and  sacrificed  over  these  many  years. 

And  so,  my  good  friends,  I  congratulate 
you  on  your  10th  anniversary.  Congratula- 
tions to  all  of  you  and  our  thanks  for  all 
you  have  done  throughout  the  years  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  Great  Society — yes,  that 
better  and  greater  America  so  beautifully  de- 
fined In  our  Pledge  of  Allegiance:  "One  na- 
tion, under  God,  IndlvUlble,  with  Uberty  and 
Justice  for  all." 

This  Is  our  promise  to  ourselves  and  our 
children. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  tcnnorrow 
We  shaU  fulfill  that  promise. 


NUCLEAR  NONPROLIPERATION 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Binghak]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkors  an>^ 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hare, 
today,  cosponsored  the  resolution  orig- 
inally mtroduced  in  the  other  body  by 
Senator  Pastou  and  which  already  has 


cosponsorship  of  more  than  50  of  his  col- 
leagues in  that  body. 

Senator  Pastosx's  remarks  at  the  time 
he  introduced  the  resolution  are  very  im- 
portant and  merit  the  attention  of  all 
of  us  who  cherish  peace.  I  agree  com- 
pletely with  his  Judgment  that  Red 
China  should  not  be  ruled  out  of  discus- 
sions on  world  disarmament — that  dis- 
armament cannot  have  real  effect  unless 
It  is  universal.  Further,  as  Senator  Pas- 
tors noted,  nonproliferatlon  would  be 
only  a  steppingstone  to  a  general  dis- 
armament agreement.  Last  year  I  pub- 
licly urged  that  the  United  States  make 
it  clear  that  if  Red  China  were  invited 
to  a  world  disarmament  conference,  we 
would  not  object.  If  Red  China  refuses 
to  participate,  let  its  shame  be  made  clear 
before  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  nonproliferatlon  res- 
olution endorses  President  Johnson's  ini- 
tiative for  an  international  agreement 
limiting  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 
I  believe  that  all  of  us  share  his  desire 
for  such  an  sigreement  and  I  hope  that 
this  resolution  will  be  adopted  by  this 
House  to  reflect  our  support. 


EULOGY  TO  JUDGE  PAT  CANNON 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
served  in  this  House  with  him,  I  know, 
have  shared  the  deep  grief  I  have  experi- 
enced In  the  passing  of  Judge  Pat  Cannon 
in  Miami  at  his  home  Sunday  last. 

On  January  9, 1  was  at  dinner  In  Opa 
Locka  with  Judge  Cannon  who  seemed 
then  to  be  in  his  usual  robust  health. 

Judge  Cannon  served  with  distinction 
and  dedication  to  his  district  and  to  the 
public  in  this  House  from  January  1939 
until  January  1947.  He  was  always  dlli- 
g«it  in  the  serving  of  people  of  his  dis- 
trict. He  was  liked  and  esteemed  by  his 
fellow  Members  and  his  lovely,  gracious 
wife  was  admired  and  loved  by  all  who 
knew  her  here  in  Washington. 

In  1952,  Judge  Cannon  was  appointed 
Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Dade 
County.  He  was  continuously  reelected 
and,  at  his  death,  was  beginning  his  14th 
year  on  the  ch-cult  court  bench.  He  was 
fourth  in  length  of  service  among  the  22 
judges  of  the  Dade  County  Circuit  Court. 

As  a  judge.  Judge  Cannon  prided  him- 
self on  being  what  might  be  called  a 
peoples'  judge.  He  was  truly  and  deeply 
dedicated  to  doing  Justice  in  his  court. 
Whenever,  in  his  opinion,  the  technical 
rules  of  law  stood  in  the  way  of  a  decision 
by  him  which  was  equitable  and  Just,  he 
tried  to  find  a  way  to  avoid  or  to  clmim- 
vent  such  technicalities.  He,  at  times, 
was  reversed  on  appeals  because  of  such 
decisions  but  he  continued  his  course  of 
trying  to  do  what  he  thought  was  right, 
fair  and  Just  In  his  court.  In  short,  his 
decisions  reflected  his  warmhearted  feel- 
ing for  people  and  his  earnest  desire  to 
help  them  to  right  their  wrongs  and  to 
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redren  their  (rievances  when  he  could. 
Judge  Cannon  waa  loved  and  recognized 
as  a  judge  of  strong  feelings,  of  deep 
human  sympathy,  and  of  great  courage 
In  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

It  was  only  natural  that  Judge  Can- 
non's sympathies  should  be  humanitarian 
because  he  came  up  In  life  In  what  we 
call  the  hard  way. 

He  was  bom  May  22,  1904,  at  Powder 
brings.  Ga.  All  his  grandparents  came 
from  Ireland.  His  father,  J.  B.  Cannon, 
was  a  railroad  construction  foreman. 
Judge  Cannon  grew  up  on  his  grand- 
father's farm  near  Mountvllle,  SO. 
After  his  graduation  from  Mountvllle 
High  School  he  attended  Wofford  Col- 
lege, where  he  starred  in  football  from 
1931  to  1933.  He  came  to  Florida  to  get 
a  Job  to  earn  money  to  attend  Tulane 
Medical  School.  Instead  of  going  to 
medical  school,  however,  he  got  an 
athletic  scholarship  at  Stetson  Univer- 
sity where  he  played  football.  He  called 
himself  "something  of  a  tramp  athlete." 
He  woited  as  an  Iceman  in  Melbourne, 
then  came  to  Miami  In  1925  and  became 
a  policeman.  For  3  years  he  patrolled 
a  beat  on  foot  and  motorcycle.  He 
workad  part-time  to  get  his  law  degree, 
graduating  at  the  University  of  Miami 
Law  School  in  1932. 

He  ran  for  the  Miami  City  Commission 
"to  let  the  people  know  who  I  am"  as  he 
put  it.  He  was  unsuccessful  In  two  at- 
tempts to  win  a  city  commission  seat  but 
the  showing  he  made  Induced  his  friends 
to  urge  him  to  nm  for  a  seat  In  this 
House  in  1938  where  he  served  four 
terms. 

Judge  Cannon  was  not  only  large  in 
body,  but  big  In  heart,  able  in  mind,  and 
great  in  spirit.  The  people  liked  his 
candid,  often  blxmt  speech,  his  keen 
sense  of  humor  and  his  friendliness.  To 
moct  of  them  he  was  their  friend  "Pat," 
whether  policeman.  Representative  In 
CoDgreas,  or  Jiidge.    They  loved  him. 

Pat  and  his  lovely  wife  were  devoted 
friends  of  Mrs.  P^per  and  myself. 

We  are  among  the  host  who  will 
mourn  the  passing  of  Pat  Cannon.  He 
made  the  world  better  and  kinder  and 
warmer  while  he  was  liere.  All  of  us 
who  knew  him  will  remember  him  with 
fond  remembrance  all  the  days  and  years 
of  our  lives.    Fare  thee  well,  Pat. 

To  his  gracious  and  sorrowing  widow. 
Mrs.  Ftpper  and  I ,  for  ourselves  and  for 
his  friends  in  the  House  and  In  Washing- 
ton and  for  all  who  knew  him,  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathy. 
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THB  4<TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  MuLm]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoas  and 
Include  extraneoua  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Than  wag  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULlTSR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ukrain- 
ian Independence  Day,  like  the  month  In 
wnieh  it  Is  oelabrated — January,  and  like 


the  god  Janus  for  whom  that  month  Is 
named,  looks  both  backwards  sind  for- 
ward. It  looks  back  over  a  long  past  In 
which  Independence  has  more  than  once 
been  a  political  reality,  the  fruition  of 
that  Independence  of  spirit  which 
marked  the  brave  Ukrainian  people.  It 
looks  forward  to  a  future  in  which  that 
Ineradicable  spirit  of  independence  may 
again  find  a  realization  of  its  hope  and 
faith. 

This  48th  anniversary,  which  we  cele- 
brate this  month,  honors  the  bursting 
of  their  bonds  by  the  Ukrainian  people 
from  the  hold  of  Russia;  a  hold  which 
had  lasted  for  over  two  centuries.  But 
1918  was  by  no  means  their  first  ex- 
perience of  political  freedom.  For  some 
400  years  during  the  Middle  Ages  the 
Ukraine  had  flourished  as  a  nation,  an 
outpost  of  civilization  among  the  sur- 
rounding undeveloped  territories  of  East- 
em  Europe.  From  Poland  to  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire  there  was  no  other  area  with 
the  high  degree  of  culture  that  the 
Ukraine  enjoyed.  The  superior  develop- 
ment there  was  based  on  the  richness  of 
the  resources,  developed  by  an  Intelligent 
and  industrious  people.  The  Ukraine 
over  the  centuries  has  been  known  as 
"the  granary  of  Europe."  Its  capital, 
Kiev,  was  the  center  of  culture  and 
industry. 

Because  of  the  wealth  and  superior 
civilization  of  the  Ukraine  it  was  the  envy 
of  its  neighbors.  Prom  east,  southeast. 
west,  and  northwest  it  was  overrun  by 
covetous  hordes.  Tartars.  Turks,  Poles, 
and,  later,  Germans  were  among  the 
rivals  who  encroached  upon  the  territory 
of  the  Ukrainian  people,  which  at  one 
time  stretched  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
BalUc. 

It  was  under  Peter  I,  of  Russia, 
In  1709,  that  the  long  centuries  of  at- 
tempted russiflcatlon  began.  But  the 
Ukrainian  people  were  never  dominated 
in  spirit.  Their  Independence  manifest- 
ed Itself  in  many  ways;  and  they  main- 
tained an  identity  sufiBclent  to  become 
again  in  1918,  a  free  and  separate  nation. 

That  their  long-sought  freedom  was  to 
be  of  relatively  short  duration  was 
through  no  fault  of  the  Ukrainians.  The 
Bolsheviks,  too.  saw  a  prize  In  the 
Ukraine,  which  they  were  not  slow  to  In- 
corporate in  the  Soviet  Union.  Domina- 
tion by  the  Soviets  was  to  be  more  In- 
tense than  that  of  czarlst  Russia.  The 
farcical  independence  which  the  Soviet 
Union  itself  claimed  for  the  Ukraine  So- 
viet Socialist  Republic  as  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  was  no  more  than  a 
claim  to  an  extra  vote  for  the  Soviet 
Union  in  that  organization.  There  the 
so-called  independence  claimed  by  the 
Soviets  for  the  Ukrainians  stopped. 

So  far  was  It  stopped  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  have  been  known  to  threaten  an- 
nihilation of  the  Ukrainians.  Throxigh 
mass  murder  and  deportation  over  the 
years  they  have  already  gotten  rid  of 
many  brave  Ukrainians  who  defied  and 
did  not  escape  the  ax  of  subjugation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  spirit  of  Independ- 
ence lives  on  in  the  indomitable  Ukrain- 
ian soul.  We  hail  It.  as  we  find  the  hope 
and  faith  of  these  people  an  inspiration. 


PANAMANIAN     FLAGS     IN     CANAL 
ZONE    PAID    FOR    BY    U.S     TAX 
PAYERS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  frcmi 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recobb 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  rw  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago 
January  9-12,  1964,  the  Canal  Zone  was 
the  target  of  a  bloody  assault  by  Red- 
led  Panamanian  mobs.  On  the  second 
anniversary  of  that  sanguinary  event, 
Panamanians  commemorated  the  inci- 
dent with  marches  passing  through  the 
Canal  Zone  and  ending  in  Panama  aty 
where  the  U.S.  flag  was  grossly  insulted 
I  have  reported  the  facts  about  this  in- 
dignity to  the  Secretary  of  State  with 
request  to  be  advised  as  to  what  protest, 
if  any,  was  made  by  our  Government. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  advisable 
for  Members  of  Congress  to  recall  that 
on  February  2,  1960,  after  considerable 
debate,  the  House  of  Representatives,  by 
a  vote  of  381  to  12  on  House  concurrent 
resolution  459.  86th  Congress,  opposed 
the  formal  display  of  the  Panama  flag  in 
the  Canal  Zone.  Later,  the  Congress, 
when  passing  the  1961  appropriations  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
related  agencies,  unanimously  adopted 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  part 
of  that  appropriation  for  the  construc- 
tion of  "a  flagpole,  platform,  or  any 
other  device  for  the  purpose  of  display- 
ing the  flag  of  Panama  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  the  sovereign  control  of  which  is 
vested  in  the  U.S.  Government  by  virtue 
of  longstanding  treaty." 

Despite  this  clear  intent  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress, 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government 
on  September  17,  1960,  after  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress,  authorized  the  for- 
mal display  of  the  Panama  flag  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  This  action  has  opened  a 
Pandora  Box  of  difficulty  that  has  not 
yet  ended.  See  my  address  in  the  Rec- 
ord of  May  5,  1965,  entitled,  "Under  Two 
Flags:  Blunders,  Confusion,  and  Chaos 
at  Panama,"  for  an  extensive  discussion 
of  this  matter.  After  Panamanian  flags 
were  displayed  in  the  Canal  Zone  terri- 
tory, many  wondered  who  paid  for  the 
alien  flags  displayed  on  U.S.  Canal  Zone 
territory.  I  determined  to  find  out  and 
requested  full  information. 

The  first  Panamanian  flag  flown  in 
Shaler  Triangle  In  the  Canal  Zone  on 
September  21,  1960,  was  purchased  from 
a  flagmaker  in  Panama  and  charged  to 
Department  of  State  appropriations. 
Flags  later  displayed  were  manufactured 
by  flagmakers  In  the  United  States  with 
funds  provided  by  our  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  amazing  but  true  that 
this  purchase  by  our  Government,  at  its 
own  expense,  of  Panamanian  flags  to  be 
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flown  in  the  U.S.  Canal  Zone  territory  as 
evidence  of  Panamanian  sovereignty  has 
been  done.  Thus,  our  Government  has 
bought,  at  the  co.st  of  the  U.S.  taxpayers, 
and  displayed  emblems  and  insignia  of 
our  OAn  weakness  and  depravity — a  situ- 
ation quite  unprecedented  in  all  our 
country's  history. 

If  the  Panamanian  Government 
wished  to  have  such  display  of  its  own 
flags,  why  did  it  not  itself  purchase  them? 

In  order  that  tlae  Congress  and  the 
Nation  at  large  can  have  authoritative 
information  in  the  premises,  I  quote  the 
entire  exchange  of  correspondence  by 
which  the  facts  were  developed: 

December  17,  1965. 
Mr  .Merhill  Whitm.^n. 
Secctary.  Panama  Canal  Company, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Whitman:  Information  has  been 
received  to  the  effect  that  Panamanian  flags 
for  dl-splay  in  the  Canal  Zone  were  obtained 
from  flag  manufacturers  in  the  Unit-ed  States 
on  Panama  Canal  Company  orders,  some  of 
them  rush,  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States. 

Please  supply  mc  with  details  nf  these 
traiiEactlons.   Including   the   following: 

Dates  of  all  orders. 

Numbers  of  sizes  of  flags. 

Costs. 

Names  of  manufaciurers. 

Appropriation  or  fund  used,  and  authority 
for  the  expenditures. 

Any  other  information  deemed  pertinent. 
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Thanking  you  for  the  above  information,  I 
am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Member  of  Congress. 

WASHI^•GTO^f,  DC,  December  20.  1965. 
DF.AR  Mr.  Flood:  This  is  in  resjxmse  to  vour 
letrter   of  December   17,   1965,   regarding"  the 
purchase  of  Panamanian  flags  by  the  P;mama 
Canal  Company. 

I  have  asked  the  appropriate  official  in  the 
Canal  Zone  to  investigate  the  matter  and  a 
report  will  be  forwarded  to  you  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Sincerely, 

\V.  M.  Whitman. 

Secretary. 

Panama  Canal  CoMrANY. 
Washington.  DC.  Janitary  12.  1966. 
Dear  Mr  Flood-  Mr  Whitman's  letter  of 
December  20,  1965  fdviscd  that  vour  in- 
quiry of  December  17  concerning  purchases 
of  Panamanian  flags  by  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  had  been  referred  to  our  oliice  in 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  that  a  report  would 
be  submitted  us  soon  as  possible. 

In  Mr  Whitman's  absence  I  am  forwarding 
the  attached  list  of  purchases  which  was 
prepared  by  the  E.xecutive  Secretary  of  the 
Canal  Zone  The  purchases  are  further  dis- 
cussed in  his  inemor.indum  of  January  7  to 
Mr.  Whitman,  a  copy  of  which  is  also  at- 
tached for  your  information. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Hazel  M,  Murdock. 
Administrative  Assistant. 


Pyrrha.'^rs  nf  Pnnnmaninn  jhujs  from    manufnchirvrs  in  th,    Iniled  Slates  for  display  ,n 

Oil  Canal  Zone 


Order  dale 


Pize:  .■>  hv  94  feet: 
Fol)  16,  1962... 
.^pr  t3.  1962... 
Jiilv  II.  !9«12.. 
Oft.  N.  1(162... 
Jrtii.  l,i,  Iy64... 
}m\.  ir,  I'#V4... 
Jan.  27.  1964... 

Aup.  2,";,  loefl.. 


Oct.  19,  1985. 

Toiul 


Si»:  10  by  19  feet: 
Mar.  I,  1962.. 

Apr.  li,  1962 

July  11,  1962... 
Jan.  1,5,  1964  .. 
Jan. 17, 1904... 


Total. 


•■■«■:  20by.^Sfeet; 
July  11,  1962... 
Jan.  20. 1964.. 


Total. 


Manufactured  by— 


Sherritt  Flag  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
do 


do 

do 

-...do 

....do 

.do. 


Foster  Co.,  430  Notre  Dame  St.,  New 

Orleans.  La. 
Sherritt  Flag  Co.,  Richmond,  Va  .... 


Sherritt  Flag  Co..  Richmond,  Va. 
— do. 


do. 

-..-do 

—.-do... 


Sherritt  Flag  Co.,  Richmond.  \'b. 
do - 


Quantity 


Total  award 
price 


4 

6 

18 

2 

24 
24 
24 
24 

24 


150 


2 
18 
24 
24 


70 


Sl.W.  64 
22.').  96 

677.  Sh 

r.'i.K 

903.  M 

903.  S4 
423.60 

469.  6S 


4.734.60 


109.S4 
166.84 

1.  528.  .W 
2. 038.  OS 
2,03S.U8 


5.944.40 


748.00 
373.00 


1,119.00 


January  7.  1966. 

t' S    Government  Me.mora.ndum 
To  Secretary.  Panama  Canal  Company. 
Prom:  E.xecutive  Secretary 
Subject:  Congressman  Flood'.s  letter  on  flag 
purchases.  December  17.  1965. 
1    This  Is  in  response  to  your  request  for 
a  report  on  Congressman  Flood's  Inqulrv  re- 
garding purch.ases  of  Panamanian  flags  from 
manuf.^cturers   in   the   United    States.      The 
aetalLs  requested  by  Mr.  Flood  are  shown  on 
"le  attached  paper. 

2.  All  the  purchases  were  made  Initiallv 
oy  the  Panama  Canal  Company.  The  cost 
1^  each  case  ultimately  has  been  charged  to 
we  account  of  either  the  Company  or  the 
t.anal  Zone  Government  depending  upon  the 
activity  that  Is  in  control  of  the  physical 
ocatlon  where  the  flag  is  flown.  Depending 
upon  tlie  fiscal  year  in  which  the  purchases 

ere  made  the  funds  used  were  those  appro- 
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prlated  or  authorized  to  be  expended  by  the 
General  Government  Matters.  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1962  I  Public  Law  87-125).  or  the 
Public  Works  Appropriation  Acts  for  1963, 
196i.  and  1966.  respectively  i Public  Law  87- 
880).  (Public  Law  88-257)"  and  (Public  Law 
89-299). 

.■3.  These  flags  were  purchased  for  display 
In  the  Canal  Zone  in  implementation  of  the 
directive  by  President  Eisenhower  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  1960.  and  the  agreement  announced 
by  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Chiari  in  a  joint 
communique  on  June  1.3,  1962,  and  the  sub- 
sidiary agreement  announced  in  a  Joint  com- 
munique issued  on  January  10.  1963  by  the 
Joint  commission  appointed  by  the  two  Presi- 
dents. 

4.  A  Panama  flag  was  first  flown  in  Shaler 
Triangle  on  September  21,  1960.  Tlie  cost  of 
that  flag  was  charged  to  a  State  Department 


appropriation.  "niat  flag  was  purchased 
from  a  flagmaker  in  Panama  as  were  addi- 
tional flags  Ilown  at  .Shaler  TYianpie  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  orders  from  American 
manufacturers  on  February  2.  1962  The 
funds  used  lor  the  purchase  of  additional 
flag-,  during  the  interim  period  for  display  at 
bhuler  were  those  authorized  to  be  expended 
by  the  appropriations  acts  pert  lining  to  Pan- 
ama Canal  Company  and  Canal  Zone  Gov- 
ernment activities  for  that  period. 

Paul  M.  Rvnnestrano. 


THE  CIVIUAN  MARKSMANSHIP 
PROGRAM  ASKS  ITSELF  SOME 
SI 00.000  QUESTIONS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Gonzalez  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEjIKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tlic  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Six>aker.  I  be- 
gan asking  questions  about  the  civilian 
marksmanship  pro,sram  and  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle 
Practice  2  years  ago  after  I  learned  that 
under  this  program  more  than  60  mil- 
lion rounds  of  ammunition  are  piven 
away  and  thousands  of  small  arms  placed 
on  "loan"  to  private  gun  clubs  each  year. 
The  co.st  of  this  program,  about  S2  mil- 
Mon  each  year,  is  borne  by  the  taxpayer. 
But  the  startling  facts  I  learned  about 
the  program  po  beyond  the  question  of 
Its  cost.  I  refer  to  the  facts  relating  to 
the  control  exercised  over  the  program 
My  research  and  investigation  revealed 
to  me  that  there  was  an  absence  of  the 
kind  of  controls  which  would  prevent 
the  free  guns  and  ammunition  given 
away  through  the  program  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  rightwing  extremist 
groups,  like  the  Minutemen. 

When  I  first  charged  that  effective 
controls  were  absent  from  the  civilian 
marksmanship  program  and  directed  in- 
quiries to  the  responsible  Government 
officials  asking  what  assurances  there 
were  that  Federal  puns  and  ammunition 
were  not  falling  into  the  wrong  liands  I 
was  met  with  a  barrage  of  criticism 
Criticism  came  from  the  National  Rifle 
A.s.sociation  which  participates  in  the 
program,  from  other  groups  and  individ- 
uals, and  even  from  certain  Members  of 
Congress. 

It  seemed  to  some  of  my  critics  that  I 
had  touched  a  sacred  cow.  Of  course, 
there  are  no  sacred  cows  in  tlie  Federal 
Government,  although  there  may  be 
some  bullheaded  individuals  who  think 
there  are.  In  any  event,  the  fact  is  that 
my  actions  have  been  misconstrued  I 
have  never  criticized  the  NRA.  nor  have 
I  criticized  any  of  the  individual  gun 
clubs  involved  in  the  program.  My  criti- 
cism has  been  restricted  to  the  nepliaent 
and  slipshod  manner  in  which  the  civil- 
ian marksmanship  program  has  been 
handled.  I  have  criticized  the  lack  of 
controls  and  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
assurance  that  rightwing  extremists,  or 
other  nuts,  cannot  come  together  to  form 
a  gun  club,  gam  easy  admission  into  this 
program,  and  begin  receiving  their  quota 
of  free  guns  and  ammunition. 
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In  the  light  of  the  absence  of  adequate 
controls  I  raised  questions  about  the 
operation  of  the  program  and  questioned 
its  value.  I  questioned  whether  it 
should  continue  under  its  present  orga- 
nization and  procedures. 

llie  responses  to  my  inquiries  were 
sometimes  evasive,  often  slightly  less 
than  candid,  and  invariably  slow  in  com- 
ing. As  my  questions  continued,  so  did 
the  criticism  against  me. 

Now  I  have  learned  that  even  the 
Defense  Department  agrees  that  maybe 
there  is  some  substance  to  the  point  I 
have  been  trying  to  make.  In  fact,  the 
Defense  Department  is  spending  $100,000 
to  a  private  research  firm,  Arthur  D 
Little,  Inc.,  for  a  study  and  report 
evaluating  the  civilian  marksmanship 
program. 

Obtaining  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
tract between  the  Oovemment  and 
Arthur  D.  Little.  Inc..  has  been  like  pull- 
ing the  tusk  of  a  walrus.  I  first  inquired 
about  the  contract  last  July.  Then  on 
August  27,  I  wrote  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  asked  how  much  Arthur 
D.  Little,  Inc.,  was  being  paid  to  investi- 
gate the  civilian  marksmanship  pro- 
gram. I  received  a  reply  3  weeks  later. 
The  response  to  my  question  on  the  con- 
tract was  that  it  was  contracted  "on  the 
batds  of  cost  plus  a  fixed  fee  of  $7,900." 

But  it  seined  to  me  that  my  question 
still  had  not  been  answered  because  the 
cost  fttctor  had  not  been  fully  explained. 
After  several  additional  exchanges  of 
letters.  I  therefore  wrote  again  on  No- 
vember 4,  requesting  a  copy  of  the  entire 
contract.  On  November  25,  3  weeks 
later,  I  received  my  reply  along  with  an 
enclosed  copy  of  the  contract. 

It  came  as  a  shock  to  me  to  learn  that 
the  Government  Is  not  spending  $7,900 
for  a  private  firm  to  investigate  the  Gov- 
ernment's program.  The  Government  is 
spending  $100,000  for  this  study.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  quite  a  large  amount 
of  money  for  the  Government  to  be  pay- 
ing to  leam  about  its  own  program.  It 
Is  further  evidence,  in  my  Judgment,  that 
this  program  has  been  so  loosely  admin- 
istered that  the  Government  does  not  it- 
self know  what  is  going  on  in  the  National 
Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Prac- 
tice or  In  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 
Civilian  Marksmanship. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  the  contract  provides  for  the  study 
to  Include  a  determination  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  controls  over  the  program,  a  de- 
termination that  ammunition  Issued  free 
under  the  program  Is  in  fact  used  for  the 
purpose  Intended,  a  review  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  National  Board  for 
the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice  and  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  and  many 
other  matters  about  which  I  have  been 
probing  and  making  speeches  for  the 
past  2 Ml  years.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
Government  should  alreadbr  have  the  In- 
formation that  Is  being  soxight.  It  should 
have  analysed  the  program  itself,  and  it 
should  be  taking  steps  now  to  correct  the 
defldenclea  instead  of  waiting  for  a  pri- 
vate firm  to  tell  It  what  needs  to  be  done. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Arthur 
D.  UfcUe  $100,000  report  was  due  to  be 
eompleted  in  December.  I  have  made 
Inquiries  with  the  Defense  Department 


about  this  report  but  it  is  still  not  avail- 
able. I  have  been  informed  that  the  re- 
port is  on  its  way  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army's  desk  and  is  due  to  be  received  by 
him  in  mid-February.  That  is  pretty 
slow  delivery  service. 


VIEWS  OP  WALTER  P.  REUTHER 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  William  D.  Ford]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  w£is  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  president  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  Mr.  Walter  P.  Reuther, 
recently  delivered  a  thought-provoking 
speech  before  the  Economic  Club  of  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Among  his  remarks  were  several  deal- 
ing with  the  recently  settled  New  York 
transit  strike.  Unfortunately,  only  part 
of  his  statements  regarding  the  strike 
were  picked  up  by  the  wire  service,  and  as 
a  result,  news  articles  did  not  present  the 
full  impact  of  what  Mr.  Reuther  said. 
Considerable  misunderstanding  and  con- 
trovery  has  resulted. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  would  appreciate  an  opportunity 
to  leam  precisely  what  Mr.  Reuther  said, 
and  to  read  his  exact  proposals  for  a  fair 
and  practical  way  to  achieve  economic 
Justice  for  workers  in  public  service  in- 
dustries while  insuring  continued  service 
for  the  public.  I  also  believe  that  Mr. 
Reuther's  entire  speech  is  well  worthy  of 
wider  distribution. 

Therefore.  I  am  asking  unanimous 
consent  to  publish  the  entire  text  of  Mr. 
Reuther's  talk  In  the  Record,  and  recom- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
I  would  call  special  attention  to  those 
sections  of  the  talk  dealing  with  the 
New  York  transit  strike. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Inserted  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Daily  Labor  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
National  Affairs,  dated  January  21.  This 
article  contains  those  portions  of  Mr. 
Reuther's  speech  on  the  subway  strike 
and  on  his  views  for  a  public  review 
board  to  review  major  wage  and  price 
Increases.  It  also  contains  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Reuther  at  a  press  confer- 
ence which  followed  his  talk. 

Speech     or     UAW     PnEsroiNT     Walter     P. 

RXUTHE31       TO       THE       ECONOMIC       CLUB       OF 

DrrmoiT.  Jantj.abt   17.   1966 

All  of  us  realize  that  1966  confronts  us 
with  complex  and  compelling  challenges.  I 
share  the  view  that  labor  and  management 
must  work  together  to  meet  those  challenges 
by  accepting  new  respontilbUltles  so  that  to- 
gether we  can  bring  to  fulfillment  the  new 
and  bright  opportxinltles. 

There  Is  some  debate  In  America  about 
whether  we  can  carry  the  heavy  burdens  of 
defending  freedom  In  Vietnam  and  at  the 
same  time  build  a  great  society  at  home. 
In  my  mind  there  Is  no  problem  because  I 
believe  that  the  American  economy  Is  equal 
to  meeting  both  of  those  challenges. 

There  Is  a  great  dispute  In  America  about 
Vietnam.  There  is  a  consensus  about  the 
need  to  find  the  peace  but  there  are  many 


confusing  and  conflicting  voices  on  how  best 
we  might  go  about  that. 

I  don't  want  to  talk  about  that  today  but 
I  would  nice  to  put  the  Vietnamese  effort  in 
its  proper  jjerspectlve  in  the  broad  context 
of  the  world  In  which  we  live. 

For  unless  we  can  make  the  peace  secure 
In  the  whole  world,  unless  we  can  begin  to 
deal  with  deemphaslzlng  the  nuclear  arms 
race,  then  we  may  never  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  building  a  great  society  because 
now  we  have  the  capabUlty  of  destroying 
the  human  family. 

If  you  look  at  where  we  have  been  since 
the  end  of  the  last  World  War  you  win  find 
that  we  have  gone  from  crisis  to  crisis, 
whether  It  be  In  Korea  or  Cuba  and  now 
Vietnam.  The  real  danger  Is  that  one  of 
these  crises  In  which  the  power  structures 
are  contesting  each  other  on  the  outer  fringe 
may  trigger  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
that  might  be  the  end  of  human  history. 

AU  the  nations  of  the  world  are  the  pris- 
oners of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Look  at  the 
frightening  fact  that  this  year,  we  are  told, 
the  nations  of  the  world  will  spend  $200  bil- 
lion to  forge  the  weapons  of  defense  in 
search  of  security.  Yet  the  more  money 
the  world  spends  for  the  weapons  of  over- 
kill, the  more  Insecure  we  are  because  peace 
has  become  a  condition  of  human  survival 
In  our  troubled  world. 

Some  years  ago.  I  used  the  figure  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  a 
destructive  nuclear  capabUlty  of  20  tons  of 
TNT  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child. 

Today,  I  am  advised  by  competent  author- 
ities that  It  is  40  tons  of  TNT  for  every  man. 
woman,  and  cbUd. 

In  the  faice  of  these  kinds  of  frightening 
facts.  It  seems  to  me  as  one  human  being 
that  the  choice  before  the  human  family  Is 
both  clear  and  compelling.  Either  the  hu- 
man family  act  rationally  to  end  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  or  the  nuclear  arms  race  will  end 
the  hiiman  race. 

Therefore,  the  Vietnamese  conflict  has  to 
be  evaluated  In  that  broader  context.  What 
can  we  do  to  bring  about  a  basic  shift  In  the 
power  contest  In  the  world,  because  if  that 
power  contest  is  waged  to  Its  ultimate  end, 
ultimately  the  weapons  of  nuclear  destruc- 
tion are  used  and  then  everything  is  academic 
because  there  will  be  no  historians  around  to 
record  who  won  because  nobody  can  win  that 
contest. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  free  world, 
because  it  does  possess  an  overwhelming  mar- 
g^ln  of  economic  superiority,  ought  to  find  a 
way  to  use  that  economic  8ui>eriorUy  with 
boldness  and  imagination  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  world's  situation  those  leverages  so 
we  can  shift  the  dynamics  of  the  world  power 
struggle  from  a  negative  nuclear  arms  race 
that  no  one  can  win  to  a  positive  contest  be- 
tween our  competing  social  system. 

I  believe  that  the  answer  to  that  question 
Is  for  the  free  world  to  take  the  offensive  on 
the  economic  front  by  waging  the  peace  in  a 
total  war  against  p>overty  and  Ignorance  and 
disease  In  the  emerging  nations  of  the  world 
and  in  improving  the  quality  of  our  own 
society  at  home. 

As  we  sit  here,  the  balance  of  power  In  the 
world  resides  In  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
emerging  p>eople8.  That's  what  the  Vietnam- 
ese war  Is  about,  that's  what  the  Congo  dis- 
pute was  about,  that's  what  Korea  was  about 

It's  about  who  Is  going  to  influence  these 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  and  what  di- 
rection win  they  take  as  they  move  forward 
in  this  great  tidal  wave  of  tlie  revolution  of 
rising  expectations. 

This  Is  an  explosive  part  of  the  situation 
because  you  cannot  hope  to  achieve  political 
stability  upon  which  you  can  build  a  respon- 
sible society  unless  you  begin  to  underpin 
that  society  with  certain  minimum  economic 
and  social  standards  and  those  standards  are 
nonexistent  in  large  sections  of  Asia.  Africa. 
and  Latin  America. 
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The  gap  between  the  have  and  have-not 
peoples  of  the  world  is  not  getting  smaller; 
it  Is  getting  greater;  look  at  the  fact  that 
last  year  800  million  people  had  SlOO  or  less 
Income. 

Now,  the  strategy  of  the  Communist  Is  to 
ride  the  naked  backs  of  these  people  and  to 
exploit  their  desperation  and  to  forge  their 
poverty  into  political  jxjwer. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  understand 
that  we  cannot  achieve  stability  politically 
nor  can  we  Inoculate  these  masses  of  the 
people  in  Asia  and  Africa  and  Latin  America 
from  the  Communist  virus  of  propaganda 
and  subversion  unless  we  make  a  massive 
effort  to  begin  to  raise  their  living  standards 
and  to  narrow  the  gap  between  what  they 
have  and  what  those  of  us  In  the  more  fortu- 
nate part  of  the  world  enjoy. 

I  believe  that  our  free  system  is  capable  of 
taking  on  these  tasks  of  remaining  strong 
enough  to  defend  freedom  wherever  it  may  be 
challenged  and  at  the  same  time  launching  a 
massive  economic  offensive  against  poverty 
in  the  world  and  building  the  Great  Society 
at  home.  We  should  not  undersell  the  power 
of  freemen  in  a  free  society.  Communists 
always  underestimate  us  because  they  have 
never  really  understood  the  dynamics  of  a 
free  society.  They  are  still  wedded  to  that 
concept  that  a  free  society  is  composed  of 
competing  and  conflicting  and  irreconcilable 
economic  pressure  groups  and  that  we  are 
incapable  as  a  free  society  of  rising  above  that 
pressure  group  relationship  In  the  absence  of 
total  war. 

And  therefore  they  believe  that  we  are  not 
capable  of  realizing  our  maximum  potential 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  f>eace.  They  know 
how  they  get  unity  in  their  totalitarian  so- 
ciety by  conformity  through  coercion  but 
they  have  not  understood  the  genius  of 
our  free  society  which  achieves  unity  and 
diversity  through  consent.  They  believe  also 
that  there  is  an  Inescapable  struggle  between 
caplt.ll  and  labor. 

But  I  believe  that  we  are  proving  that 
communism  is  historically  obsolete  and 
morally  bankrupt  because  the  struggle  today 
Is  not  to  divide  up  scarcity  and  that's  the 
basic  economic  premise  upon  which  com- 
munism is  built.  The  struggle  today  is  for 
free  men.  free  labor,  free  management  work- 
ing together  in  the  framework  of  a  free  so- 
ciety to  harness  the  economic  potentials  of 
the  new  tools  of  science  and  technology,  each 
year  creating  a  larger  and  larger  economic 
pie.  and  then  recognizing  that  the  Interest 
of  the  whole  transcends  the  Interest  of  any 
part  of  the  whole  whether  It  be  the  labor 
part  or  the  management  part,  and  finding  a 
rational  and  responsible  way  by  which  we 
can  share  that  greater  and  greater  abun- 
dance so  that  workers  and  stockholders  and 
consumers  can  have  more  of  that  larger  eco- 
nomic pie. 

This  Is  why  I  believe  that  the  labor  move- 
ment in  its  development  with  Industry  faces 
«cltlng  new  responsibilities  and  new  oppor- 
tunities. 

We  need  to  develop  a  cooperative  relatlon- 
«i"P  not  only  at  the  bargaining  table  but 
*e  need  to  create  new  forms  of  economic 
&nd  social  cooperation  and  extend  that  be- 
yond the  narrow  limits  of  the  bargaining 
table  Into  the  community. 

In  short,  I  believe  that  labor  and  manage- 
■Mnt,  If  we  are  to  build  a  Great  Society, 
■oust  establish  a  creative  community  part- 
nership and  working  with  other  segments  of 
««lety  take  on  the  task  of  together  finding 
»Mwer8  to  all  the  problems  for  all  the 
people. 

President  Johnson  In  calling  upon  the  peo- 
We  of  this  country  to  Join  In  buUdlng  the 
J'feat  Society  In  that  historic  speech  at  the 
^mversity  of  Michigan  In  June  1984,  char- 
acterized the  Great  Society  by  saytag  that  It 
muit  be  more  concerned  about  the  quality 
™  't*  goals  than  the  quantity  of  Ite  goods. 


One  of  the  problems  In  America  is  that 
too  often  our  value  system  gets  corrupted 
by  the  material  values  of  the  marketplace. 
We  can't  win  a  struggle  based  upon  ma- 
terialism because  the  Communists  will  win 
that  since  they  wiU  be  acting  true  to  their 
value  system  and  we  will  be  acting  contrary 
to  our  value  system. 

The  worth  and  the  quality  of  a  society  is 
not  In  what  you  have;  It  Is  measured  In 
what  you  do  with  what  you  have;  how  you 
take  material  wealth  and  give  It  human 
purpose;  how  you  develop  a  sense  of  na- 
tional purpose,  and  how  you  extend  the 
frontiers  of  human  fulfillment. 

I  believe  that  we  can  build  a  Great  So- 
ciety; I  think  we  have  the  know-how;  I 
think  we  have  the  technical  capability:  I 
think  we  have  the  economic  resources. "  All 
we  need  to  demonstrate  Is  the  will. 

There  are  a  number  of  areas  where  I  think 
labor  and  management  must  Join  together 
and  bring  to  bear  upon  the  total  problem 
the  combination  of  their  Joint  leverage 
which  is  greater  than  their  separate  lever- 
ages and  I  would  list  these  areas  where  we 
need  common  action. 

I  believe  that  we  need  bold,  adequate  ac- 
tion in  the  field  of  education  to  overcome 
both  the  quantitative  and  qualitative 
riencits  which  deiiv  millions  of  our  young 
people  the  opportunity  to  facilitate  their 
maximum  growth  and  development. 

For  too  long  we  have  been  more  concerned 
about  the  condition  of  our  national  plumb- 
ing than  about  the  adequacy  of  our  school 
system. 

By  1970,  we  h«.ve  to  build  more  than  1 
million  new  classrcxDms  In  the  elementary 
and  secondary  itchools  alone. 

Secondly,  In  the  civil  rights  field,  we  need 
to  do  more.  We  have  made  great  progress. 
The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Voting  Act 
of  1965  are  landmarks  In  America's  effort  to 
meet  its  moral  obligation. 

But  there  Is  much  more  work  to  be  done 
and  I  am  disturbed  about  the  growing  com- 
placency in  America.  People  say,  Let's  re- 
lax, we  have  won  the  battle.  Haven't  we  got 
the  laws  passed? 

But  the  laws  will  do  little  or  nothing;  they 
are  tools  with  which  we  must  work  in  every 
community  at  every  level  and  we  must  use 
those  tools  with  courage,  with  compassion 
and  with  deep  commitment. 

The  Negroes  need  not  only  Jobs  and  hous- 
ing, education,  special  training;  they  need 
a  sense  of  hope.  They  need  to  believe  that 
tomorrow  can  be  better  than  yesterday,  be- 
cause out  of  hof>e  comes  deep  motivation  and 
without  motivation  we  cannot  solve  this 
problem. 

We  also  need  new  legislation  to  make  sure 
that  Justice  shall  be  equal  in  the  southern 
courts  and  labor  and  management  should 
testify  on  these  things  together  because 
America  needs  to  be  united  behind  these 
basic  objectives. 

We  have  done  some  good  work  In  Detroit 
on  the  civil  rights  front  through  the  Detroit 
Citizens  Equal  Opportunity  Committee  in 
which  labor  and  management  and  the 
chiu-ch  groups  and  other  people  have  worked 
together.  But  what  happened  in  Watts 
in  Los  Angeles  ought  to  be  a  warning  that 
there  Is  great  pressure  underneath  and  we 
need  to  deal  with  these  problems. 

I  believe  that  this  Is  the  hour  when  men 
of  good  will  of  all  groups,  of  all  races,  of  all 
creeds,  of  all  f>olitlcal  persuasions  must  Join 
In  searching  for  the  answers  in  the  light  of 
reason  by  rational  and  responsible  and  con- 
structive action. 

For  If  we  fall,  then  the  vacuum  created 
by  our  failure  will  be  filled  by  the  apostles 
of  hatred  and  they  will  act  in  the  dark  of 
night  and  reason  will  yield  to  riots,  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood  wlU  yield  to  bitterness 
and  bloodshed,  and  we  can  tear  asunder 
the  very  fabric  of  our  free  society. 


Then  we  have  the  problem  of  rebuilding 
our  cities  The  American  cities  all  over  this 
country  are  in  deep  crisis  Their  very  sur- 
vival Is  at  stake. 

The  President  has  suggested  the  rebuilding 
of  the  cores  of  our  cities  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  we  take  that  small  beginning  in 
Detroit  that  we  made  some  years  ago,  when 
we  set  up  first  the  Citizens  Development 
Committee  and  then  the  Citizens  Redevelop- 
ment Corporation,  and  create  by  initiative  of 
labor  and  industry  a  broad  redevelopment 
authority  to  raise  the  resources  and  provide 
the  Initiative  and  Imagination  to  take  on  the 
task  in  cooperation  with  the  local  govern- 
ment, the  State  and  Federal  Government  of 
the  total  rebuilding  of  the  city  of  Detroit — 
not  to  replace  old  slums  with  new  slums,  be- 
cause slums  are  more  than  Just  buildings,  but 
to  replace  slimi  neighborhoods  with  new 
neighborhoods  that  are  wholesome  and  at- 
tractive, that  prortde  the  kind  of  totel  living 
envlroimient  worthy  of  citizens  in  a  free 
society. 

We  need  also  to  Join  together  in  a  massive 
assault  against  human  poverty  in  America. 

This  year  with  the  groes  national  product 
expected  to  achieve  somewhere  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $720  to  J730  billion,  the  fact  re- 
mained that  30  million  Americans  live  In 
pwverty,  and  the  American  labor  movement 
and  management  must  Join  together  In  deal- 
ing with  that  basic  problem. 

But  the  key  to  poverty  is  fuU  employment. 
full  employment  at  decent  wages. 

There  are  2  million  wage  earners  who 
worked  full  time  last  year,  but  they  didn't 
earn  a  living  wage,  and  they  had  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  public  welfare  rolls,  and, 
therefore,  we  have  to  deal  with  minimum 
wages  that  are  adequate  to  provide  a  living 
Income,  and  we  have  to  make  that  principle 
universal. 

We  have  made  progress  on  the  unemploy- 
ment front,  but  we  have  only  made  partial 
progress.  Since  the  Employment  .\ct  of  19+8 
was  passed  20  years  ago,  we  have  averaged 
almost  5  percent  unemployment  for  those  20 
years. 

In  the  last  11  years  we  have  wasted  34  mil- 
lion man-years  of  potential  economic  pro- 
duction, and  because  we  had  Idle  workers 
and  idle  capacity  at  an  inadequate  rat*  of 
economic  growth  we  poured  down  the  drain 
more  than  $900  billion,  which  I  believe  is 
the  margin  that  wUl  enable  us  to  build  the 
Great  Society. 

Now  unemployment  is  at  4.1  percent  and 
already  people  are  saying  we've  got  full 
employment.  There  was  an  article  in  Busi- 
ness Week  on  November  15  saying:  "We 
have  reached  the  level  of  full  employment." 
I  believe  that  we  must  say  to  ourselves,  as 
Americans,  that  we  cannot  be  satisfied  and 
we  cannot  accept  any  level  of  unemploy- 
ment so  long  as  one  American  who  is  able 
and  willing  to  work  is  denied  a  useful,  mean- 
ingful, rewarding  Job.  And  yet  4  percent 
unemplojrment  means  a  lot  of  people  get  left 
behind,  and  they  are  largely  Negroes  and 
young  people. 

We  now  have  this  new  problem:  Can  we 
have  full  employment  within  the  framework 
of  a  stable  price  structure?  Here  again  we 
must  reject  this  idea  as  being  callous  and 
Irresponsible,  that  would  have  us  believe 
that  we  must  tolerate  4  or  4V4  percent  un- 
employment In  order  to  achieve  price  sta- 
billty.  I  believe  we  can  have  both  full  em- 
ployment and  price  stability.  We  have  had 
the  best  record  of  any  lndu«trialLzed  nation 
in  the  democratic  world.  Our  price  struc- 
ture has  been  relatively  stable  for  many 
years  and  that  has  come  about  primarily 
because  wages  have  not  Increased  faster  than 
productivity. 

If  you  look  at  the  facts — and  after  all  if 
we  are  going  to  deal  with  economic  facta 
which  are  very  stubborn,  they  will  not  yield 
to  propaganda  or  press  releases;   they  only 
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yield  to  rational  economic  action — If  you 
look  at  the  distribution,  at  what  has  hap- 
pened In  terma  of  the  movement  of  wages 
and  profits  and  other  forms  of  income  and 
you  take  the  period  from  the  second  quarter 
of  1960  to  the  third  quarter  of  1965  which 
Is  the  lateat  figure  available,  you  will  And 
that  wages,  Including  fringe  benefits,  went 
up  34  percent,  profits  went  up  44  percent, 
personal  Interest  Income  went  up  62  percent. 
and  cash  for  corporations  went  up  64  per- 
cent. 

The  automobile  industry  is  doing  extreme- 
ly well  as  everyone  knows,  because  when 
you  Increase  volume  and  you  Increase  pro- 
ductivity, you  are  bound  to  reduce  the  unit 
cost  and  that  will  be  refiected  In  higher 
profits.  Now.  there  is  growing  concern,  as 
there  ought  to  be.  about  the  Intervention 
of  the  presidency  into  negotiations  and  the 
price  fixing  procedures,  and  I  believe  that 
we  need  seriously  to  give  thought  lo  some 
new  concepts.  The  UAW  many  years  ago 
raised  an  idea  that  I  think  ought  to  be 
dusted  off  and  re-examined. 

We  believe  that  when  the  presidency  in- 
tervenes In  unchartered  waters,  that  it  can 
do  great  damage  to  our  democratic  structure 
and  great  harm  to  the  presidency  But  the 
problem  Is  there  Is  no  mechanism  that  can 
bring  to  bear  upwn  the  private  decision- 
making processes,  whether  It  be  a  labor  de- 
cision on  wages  or  a  management  decision 
on  prices,  the  disciplinary  impact  of  enlight- 
ened public  opinion. 

I'd  like  to  suggest  that  we  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  establishment  of  a  price- 
wage  review  board  and  only  those  Industries 
that  are  Involved  In  the  price-setting  pat- 
terns and  only  those  corpor.^tlons  responsible 
for  at  least  20  percent  of  the  production  of 
that  total  Industry  ought  to  be  covered  and 
the  unions  with  which  they  bargain  should 
also  be  covered. 

If  a  union  raises  demands  that  would  re- 
quire price  Increases,  they  ought  to  be  obli- 
gated to  defend  the  economics  of  their  wage 
demand  before  the  American  people. 

And,  if  Industry  threatens  a  price  Increase. 
they  ought  to  be  obligated  to  defend  the  eco- 
nomics V>ehlnd  that  price  increase. 

If  we  are  going  to  preserve  the  broadest 
area  in  which  the  private  decision-making 
process  continues  to  function,  then  we've  got 
to  Improve  the  procedures  by  which  we  make 
private  decisions  publicly  responsible 

I  also  believe  that  the  transit  strike  in 
New  York  ought  to  lead  all  of  us.  whether 
we  represent  labor  or  management,  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  better  way  must  be  found 
to  deal  with  problems  in  public  service 
Industries. 

I  would  like  to  propose  that  there  be  set 
up  a  tripartite  committee  of  top  people  from 
labor  and  Industry  and  Government  to  dis- 
cuss and  explore  the  possibility  of  creating 
a  new  mechanism  and  a  new  procedure  by 
which  workers  in  public  service  Industries 
such  as  transportation  and  power  and  hos- 
pitals can  secure  their  equity  without  the 
need  of  resorting  to  strike  action. 

I  believe  also  that  the  collective  bargaininc; 
procaea  c«n  be  made  rational  and  responsible 
in  terms  of  the  public  interest  only  as  col- 
lective bargaining  is  made  Into  more  and 
more  a  process  of  Joint  exploration  of  the 
eoonomlc  facts,  so  the  collective  bargaining 
decisions  can  be  made  upon  economic  facts 
and  not  on  the  basis  of  economic  power. 

I  believe  that  the  Joint  study  committees 
wblch  we  have  Instituted  in  the  automotive 
Industry,  which  were  not  too  productive  the 
first  time  because  we  were  all  overly  cautious, 
can  be  mads  a  valuable  instrument  In  search- 
Inc  for  new  answers  to  new  problems. 

Now  I  suppose  that  I'm  expected  to  say  a 
few  words  about  1007  when  I  will  have  the 
prlTllege  of  looking  at  some  of  you  peopUe 
•crtMB  the  bargaining  table. 

I  do  not  have  a  crystal  ball  and  otir  de- 
mands as  yet  have  not  been  formalized:  we 


will  have  a  special  collective  bargaining  for 
that  purpose  in  advance  of  those  bargaining 
sessions. 

But  I  do  want  to  say  that  there  are  several 
Items  you  ought  to  be  thinking  about.  As  I 
said  on  other  occasions.  I  think  that  when 
you  are  fnrewirned.  you  have  adequate  time 
to  make  the  en;otional  adjustment  which  Is  a 
part  of  thLs  problem 

The  aiit^imobile  Industry  and  the  UAW 
supported  the  United  States-Canadian  auto- 
mobile agreement  We  think  It  makes  sense. 
We  think  It's  a  historic  step  dow.n  a  road 
where  we  need  to  achieve  higher  and  higher 
levels  of  economic  Intetrratlon  In  the  free 
world. 

But  It  seems  to  me  that  since  a  member  of 
the  UAW  will  be  doing  the  same  job.  making 
the  same  automobile,  for  the  .same  company, 
for  the  same  market  that  you  cannot  pre- 
tend that  the  WHge  differential  between  the 
United  .S'ates  and  Canada  can  be  perpetuated 
and  we  intend  t4)  do  something  about  that  In 
1967. 

Then  I  also  believe  you  need  to  be  thinking 
aljout  something  that  we've  talked  about 
many  ti.Tie.s  iind  on  which  we've  made  great 
progress:  that  paying  the  worker  by  the 
hour  or  by  the  piece  or  by  the  10th  of  the 
hour  is  hlstf>rlcar.y  obsolete,  economically 
unsound  and  morally  Indefensible 

Just  because  this  is  the  way  it  started  250 
years  ago  in  the  industrial  revolution  in  the 
textile  mills  of  England  does  not  mean  it 
ought  to  continue  forever 

We  have  made  great  progress  on  the  sup- 
plementu!  unemptoyni"nt  benetits  front  and 
the  short  workweek  benefit,  .and  the  differ- 
ence from  wliere  we  are  to  where  we  need 
to  be  is  a  miir.ageable  distance. 

In  1967  we  intend  to  talk  to  you  about 
the  abolition  of  this  otas(jiete  system  of  pay- 
ing workers  by  the  hour  and  we  Intend  to 
convert  to  salarie.^:  so  that  we  in  effect  cm 
have  some  of  tne  benetits  that  you  enjoy 
on  the  management  end  of  this  problem 

I'd  aiso  like  to  suggest  that  you  think 
about  the  overtime  problem  This  Is  a  very 
troublesome  problem  and  you  can't  brush 
It  off  by  taikii.g  about  overtime  as  an  evil 
that  everybody  likes  to  share 

We  know  about  this  problem  What  you 
need  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  when  overtime 
Is  excessive,  it  raises  the  basic  problem  that 
while  a  worker  Is  willing  to  accept  the  dis- 
cipline of  tiie  work  place  for  his  nurm.tl  work 
hours,  when  you  arbitrarily  fxtend  that  and 
begin  to  lake  away  his  right  to  decide  what 
he  does  with  what  normally  would  be  his  free 
time,  you  create  a  very  serious  problem. 

If  you  ignore  it.  you  will  do  so  at  great 
Jeopardy  and  you  may  lose  some  of  your 
operating  flexibility:  therefore  you  had  bet- 
ter be  thinking  about  that  problem. 

We  are.  as  you  know,  organizing  world- 
wide automotive  councils  and  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  free  world  labor 
movement,  we  are  bringing  t^jgether  workers 
who  work  for  the  General  Motors  Corp  all 
over  the  world  and  Ford  and  Chrysler.  In 
the  first  week  In  June  we  will  meet  in  De- 
troit where  we  will  begin  to  deal  on  a  world- 
wide basis  with  these  problems 

One  other  Idea  and  then  I'm  going  to  con- 
clude Every  year,  work  becomes  more  pro- 
ductive because  we  have  access  to  the  tools 
of  science  and  technology  and  the  labor 
moi'ement  wants  those  tools. 

We  want  the  best  tools  that  science  and 
technology  can  give  us  because  we  know 
there  are  no  economic  Santa  Clauses.  You 
can  only  share  more  wealth  in  the  world  as 
you  create  that  wealth,  and,  therefore,  we 
want    the    best    tools. 

But  we  are  deeply  disturbed  about  a  prob- 
lem that  I  think  we  should  work  at  together, 
that  work  is  becoming  more  productive  but 
it  is  not  becoming  more  meaningful. 

In  a  more  simple  kind  of  society  the 
worker  not  only  earned  his  dally  bread  but 
he  achieved  in   the  process  a  sense  of  ful- 


fillment, a  sense  of  creation,  a  sense  of  be- 
longing.  Automation  is  denying  that,  be- 
cause  the  worker  has  little  relationship  with 
the  end  product.  And  we  need  not  only  to 
work  to  make  work  more  productive  but  to 
make  it  more  meaningful,  because  the  piir- 
pose  of  work  is  not  the  end  purpose  of  our 
society:  it  is  the  fulfillment  and  enrichment 
of  human  life. 

I  would  also  like  to  suggest  that  we  also 
work  In  terms  of  finding  ways  to  create  not 
only  the  Interest  but  the  facilities  so  that 
as  technology  gives  us  greater  and  greater 
amounts  of  access  to  human  leisure,  we  can 
use  that  leisure  creatively,  constructively 
and  meaningfully. 

I've  talked  about  many  things  but  I  have 
an  unlimited  faith  in  the  capability  of  our 
free  society.  I  worked  in  the  German  un- 
derground under  Hitler,  fighting  Hlilerlsm. 
I  worked  In  an  automobile  factory  under  Joe 
Stalin.  I  know  something  about  tyranny  i 
know  something  about  dictatorship. 

We  me  the  great  hope  because  we  must 
demonstrate  that  a  free  society  can  develop 
the  common  denominators  of  Joint  action 
and  Joint  responsibility  and  what  we  in  the 
labor  movement  and  management  do  to- 
gether in  our  relationship  not  only  at  the 
bargaining  table  but  in  the  broad  cornmunity 
will  be  decisive. 

I  have  unlimited  faith  that  we  can  be 
equal  to  this  challenge  and  that  together 
we  can  harness  the  rising  star  of  science  and 
technology  and  gear  that  abundance  to  the 
needs  of  the  human  community  and  to- 
gether contribute  increasingly  to  expanding 
the  frontiers  of  human  betterment  and  ful- 
fillment. 


(Prom  the  Daily  Labor  Report  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  National  AflTalrs.  Jan  21.  1966 1 
Reutheh     Proposals     on     Public     Servici 
Strikes.      Waoe-Price      Hearings     Unee- 

LATED 

There  is  no  connection  between  UAW 
President  Walter  P.  Reuther's  proposal  for  a 
lop-level  tripartite  committee  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  a  "new  mechanism"  to  pre- 
vent strikes  in  public  services,  such  as  the 
New  York  transit  system,  and  his  proposal 
for  price-wage  review  board,  according  to  a 
spokesman  for  the  United  Auto  Workers. 

Transcripts  of  Reuther's  speech  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Club  of  Detroit  on  January  17  and  a 
press  conference  Just  prior  to  It  show  that 
he  was  talking  about  two  different  things. 

In  his  speech,  he  recalled  that  many  years 
ago  UAW  advanced  the  idea  of  a  board  to 
review  proposed  price  and  wage  Increases 
involving  corporations  controlling  20  per- 
cent or  more  of  an  industry's  output  and 
unions  bargaining  with  them.  The  proposal 
was  made  to  the  Kefauver  committee  hear- 
ings on  administered  prices  in  1958. 

Reuther  went  on  to  say  that  he  believed 
the  New  York  transit  strike  ought  to  lead 
both  labor  and  management  to  conclude  that 
a  better  way  must  be  found  to  deal  with 
problems  In  public  service  Industries. 

The  part  of  his  speech  dealing  with  both 
these  matters  follows: 

"Now,  there  is  growing  concern,  as  there 
ought  to  be,  about  the  Intervention  of  the 
Presidency  into  negotiations  and  the  price- 
fixing  procedure,  and  I  believe  that  we  need 
seriously  to  give  thought  to  some  new  con- 
cepts. The  UAW  many  years  ago  raised  an 
idea  that  I  think  ought  to  be  dusted  off  and 
reexamined. 

"We  believe  that  when  the  Presidency  In- 
tervenes in  uncharted  waters,  that  It  can 
do  great  damage  to  our  democratic  structure 
and  great  harm  to  the  Presidency.  But  the 
problem  is  there  is  no  mechanism  that  can 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  private  decision- 
making processes,  whether  it  be  a  labor  deci- 
sion on  wages  or  a  management  decision  on 
prices  (except)  the  disciplinary  impact  of 
enlightened  public  opinion. 

"I'd  like  to  suggest  that  we  give  serloui 
consideration    to    the    establishment    of   s 


price-wage  review  board  and  only  those  in- 
dustries that  are  involved  In  the  prlcesettlng 
patterns  and  only  those  corporations  re- 
sponsible for  at  least  20  percent  of  the  pro- 
duction of  that  total  Industry  ought  to  be 
covered  and  the  unions  with  which  they 
bargain   should   also   be   covered. 

"It  a  union  raises  demands  that  would  re- 
quire price  increase,  they  ought  to  be  obli- 
gated to  defend  the  economics  of  their  wage 
dem:xnd  before  the  American  people. 

'•,1nd  If  industry  threatens  a  price  Increase, 
they  ought  to  be  obligated  to  defend  the 
economics  behind  that  price  Increase, 

•If  we  are  going  to  preserve  the  broadest 
area  in  which  the  private  decisionmaking 
process  continues  to  function,  then  we've  got 
to  improve  the  procedures  by  which  we  make 
private  decisions  publicly  responsible. 

"I  also  believe  that  the  transit  strike  in 
New  York  ought  lo  lead  all  of  us,  whether 
we  represent  labor  or  management,  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  belter  way  must  be  found 
to  deal  with  problems  in  public  service 
industries. 

"I  would  like  to  propose  that  there  be  set 
up  a  tripartite  committee  of  top  people  from 
labor  and  industry  and  Government  to  dis- 
cuss and  explore  the  possibility  of  creating 
a  new  mechanism  and  a  new  procedure  by 
wliich  workers  in  public  service  industries 
such  as  transportation  and  p>ower  and  hos- 
pitals ran  secure  their  equity  without  the 
need  of  resorting  to  strike   action." 

At  his  press  conference,  Reuther  said  he 
thought  the  outlook  for  labor  peace  in  1966 
"is  raUier  good  because  there  are  no  major 
collective-bargaining  negotiations  in  1966," 
although  there  are  a  few  of  some  significance. 
T'ne  real  problem,  he  said,  is  going  to  be 
"dealing  with  this  very  touchy  problem: 
how  do  we  achieve  full  employment  and  at 
the  janie  time  maintain  price  stability?" 

He  inenlionrd  the  1958  UAW  proposal,  say- 
ing that  a  corporation  producing  more  than 
20  percent  of  an  Industry's  basic  product 
and  in  industries  that  have  a  historic  role  as 
price  leaders  '  would  have  to  give  60  days' 
notice  of  intent  to  raise  prices  and  a  public 
hearing  then  would  be  held.  A  union 
maicinc  wage  demands  that  management  felt 
would  require  a  price  increase  would  have  to 
appear  before  the  same  board  and  defend  its 
claim.     He  explained  further: 

"Now  tills  public  review  board  would  have 
no  autliority  In  any  way  to  set  prices  or 
wages  but  it  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
holding  a  public  hearing  and  making  all  the 
facts  available  to  the  public.  It  would  be 
doing  this  in  the  hope  that  in  a  free  society 
there  is  a  disciplinary  impact  that  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  could  bring  upon  the 
private  decisionmaking  process  and  make 
private  decisions  more  publicly  responsible. 

"Otherwise  we  ran  gel  in  the  Jungle.  The 
President  will  be  forced  to  get  Into  more 
Wage  negotiations  and  price  setting,  or  we 
can  lu'^t  go  off  to  the  races  and  get  unlimited 
Inflation,  It  would  seem  to  me  this  mecha- 
nism ;.s  a  more  rational  approach  to  dealing 
with  this  problem   In  a  free  society." 

A  IraiLscripl  o:  the  press  conference  shows 
these  other  quest:ons  and  answers  bearing 
on  the  two  subjects: 

Question.  "Mr.  Reuther.  President  John- 
son says  that  candor  compels  him  to  call  the 
BettU-nieiu  of  the  transit  strike  in  New  York 
Infla^tionary.     Do  you  agree  with  him?" 

Mr  REiniiER.  "I  don't  know  enough  about 
ihe  economics  of  that  situation  to  be  able  to 
make  an  independent  Judgment.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  transit  strike  in  New  York 
City  iihistrateE.  a  very  serious  problem  that 
We'd  better  deal  with  I  would  be  hopeful 
that  we  could  gel  a  high-level  labor-man- 
4?emer.t -Government  committee  of  experts 
set  up  to  study  this  whole  problem  of  how 
*e  could  achieve  equity  for  workers  in  pub- 
lic service  industries  such  as  transportation, 
hospital,    power    and    so    forth    without    the 


crippling  effects  of  strikes.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  Just  can't  go  on  having  these  kind 
of  crises  that  penalize  the  whole  community 
and  have  that  the  only  way  the  worker  can 
get  Justice." 

Question.  "Would  you  denoimce  any  set- 
tlement that  violates  the  White  House  wage- 
price  guideline?" 

Mr.  Reuther.  "It  depends  entirely  upon 
whether  the  workers  involved  are  workers 
who  are  getting  substandard  wage;-  and  bene- 
fits. In  those  cases  I  t>elieve  that  a  price 
Increase  Is  Justified. 

"In  Industries  where  the  productivity  is 
greater  than  the  average  such  as  the  auto- 
motive industry,  there  ought  to  be  price  re- 
ductions and  they  would  offset  price  increases 
in  other  segments  of  the  economy.  That 
would  enable  us  to  maintain  price  stability. 
In  general.  I  support  the  position  that  wage 
increases  should  not  exceed  the  increases  in 
productivity." 

*  •  »  *  « 

Question.  "Mr.  Reuther.  getting  back  to 
that  New  York  situation,  are  you  advocating 
a  law  prohibiting  strikes  by  public  em- 
ployees?" 

Mr.  Reuther.  "I'm  advocating  that  in  our 
free  society  there  ought  to  be  a  procedure 
worked  out  by  which  workers  In  the  public 
service  sector  which  Is  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare and  well-being  of  a  society  should  be 
able  to  get  a  comparable  equi'.y  for  making 
a  comparable  contribution  as  other  workers. 
without  the  necessity  of  using  the  strike 
weapon.  I  believe  that  there  can  be  such 
a  procedure  and  I  would  suggest  a  high-level 
study  committee  composed  of  Industry  and 
labor  and  Government  to  explore  Just  how 
we  might  create  such  a  mechanism," 

Question.  "Would  you  prohibit  such 
strikes?" 

Mr.  Reuther.  'Well,  I  would  prefer  to  cre- 
ate a  mechanism  so  the  strikes  would  not 
be  necessary." 

Question.  "You  wouldn't  go  as  far  as  Cal- 
vin Coolldge." 

Mr.  Reuther.  "Well.  I'm  afraid  Calvin 
Coolidge  knew  very  little  about  this  kind  of 
situation." 

•  •  «  •  * 

Question.  "I  will  combine  two  or  three 
questions.  Can  a  strike  like  that  of  the 
transport  workers  of  New  York  City  be  Justi- 
fied: will  the  recent  transit  settlement  in 
New  York  set  the  pattern  for  hibor's  request 
in  1966:  what  was  the  reaction  to  President 
Johnson's  reaction  to  the  settlement'" 

Mr.  RiuTHER.  'I'll  take  them  In  reverse 
order.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  tlie 
economics  of  the  settlement  or  tlie  situation 
In  the  traiaslt  industry  to  comment  on  that. 
On  the  question  of  whether  or  not  we  can 
toUr.ite  strikes  in  these  are.as.  I  think  I  have 
covered  that.  I  think  that  the  real  problem 
Is  not  Just  to  criticize  that  strikes  are  wrong 
and  should  not  lake  place.  The  real  que."- 
tion  Is  how  do  you  develop  acceptable,  work- 
able alternatives  by  which  workers  in  these 
kinds  of  public  service  Industries  can  get 
their  measure  of  equity  without  the  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  strikes,  and  this  is  why 
I  believe  that  a  top-level  committee  ought  to 
probe  this  out  and  come  up  with  some  new 
ideas  of  how  we  might  go  atwut  it.  Obvi- 
ously, society  could  not  go  on  tolerating  stop- 
pages which  bring  Into  Jeopardy  the  very 
su.'vlval  of  socletv  because  obviously  society 
must  defend  itself  against  that  kind  of  ac- 
tion. But  saying  that  is  not  er.oueh.  We've 
got  to  find  a  practical,  work  ible  an.swcr  to 
the  problem,  and  I  believe  that  a  top-level 
committee  is  the  best  way  to  go  about  it." 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Dulski]  may  extend  his 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
22.  millions  of  Ukrainians,  including  ex- 
iles in  many  lands,  observed  the  48th  an- 
niversary of  the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public, a  nation  established  in  the  last 
days  of  World  War  I. 

Traaically.  the  Ukrainians  did  not  en- 
joy their  liberty  for  very  long.  It  was 
soon  trampled  by  a  ruthless  Russian 
Communist  army  and  brought  under  the 
tyranny  of  Moscow.  But  despite  their 
continued  oppression,  and  despite  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Soviet  masters  to  eradicate 
their  language  and  individual  culture, 
these  people  continue  to  resist  and  fight 
to  preserve  their  national  identity. 

On  this  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Ukraine,  wc  once  again  pay  trib- 
ute to  these  heroic  people  whose  will  for 
libei'ty  and  human  dignity  is  indeed  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  all  freemen. 

The  history  of  the  Ukrainian  people 
reflects  the  centuries-long  struggle  of 
man  to  attain  individual  freedom.  Three 
hundred  years  ago.  the  Ukraine  was  an 
independent  state,  rich  in  its  culture  and 
thriving  in  its  commerce.  Today,  de- 
spite its  enslavement,  it  is  the  second 
largest  of  the  Scviet  Republics  and  is  still 
the  richest  in  agriculture.  Only  once  in 
three  centuries  has  it  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  attain  its  goal  as  a  free  rcjiublic. 
That  was  a  memorable  and  historic  day 
in  Ukrainian  history,  and  remains  as  the 
bi'ighiest  spoi  in  the  struggle  of  its  peo- 
ple for  their  national  independence  and 
freedom. 

Ii  is  only  fitting  that  on  this  day  of 
conmicmoration,  we  mention  the  con- 
tributions made  by  Americans  of  Ukrain- 
ian descent  to  the  polHical  heritage  and 
culture  of  our  own  couiitry.  Wc  have 
gained  much  from  their  love  of  freedom 
and  their  devotion  to  democratic  ideals. 

I  have  faith  that  the  Ukraine,  and 
indeed,  all  of  the  captive  nations  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  will  once  again  be  free.  If 
hi."tory  has  proven  anything  it  is  that  iio 
despot,  however  cruel,  can  extinguish  the 
yearning  for  liberty  that  dwells  in  The 
hearts  of  men 

We  look  fonvard  with  conf.dence  to  the 
day  when  not  only  the  Ukrainians  pres- 
ently enslaved  shall  be  free  but  when 
a'l  men  may  live  together  under  govei'n- 
ments  of  their  o  vn  choosing  and  in  free- 
dom, h'jman  dignity,  and  peace.  This 
yearning  for  freedom  must  be  kept  alive 
in  all  our  hearts.  We  must  remember 
that  the  infringement  of  personal  liberty 
in  any  part  cf  the  world  constitutes  a 
threat  to  freedom  everywhere. 

Today,  on  the  observance  of  Ukrainian 
Independence  Day.  he  peoples  of  the 
free  world  and.  of  roui'se.  we  In  this 
country,  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  are  ours  as  free  peo- 
ples, and  we  should  reconsecrate  our- 
selves to  the  spirit  to  which  that  repub- 
lic— and  our  own — was  born. 

I  include  the  remarks  made  upon  the 
occasion  of  this  4f.th  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  independence  by  Dr.  Nestor 
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ProCyk,  executive  director  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Division,  national  committee.  Amer- 
ican Prlends  of  Antl  Bolshevik  Bloc  of 
NaUons,  In  Buffalo,  N.Y.: 

Ukkainian  Independence  Dat 

Aa  In  paat  years,  we  p»ause  to  reflect  as 
January  33  pasaes  by,  upon  the  significance 
and  Implication*  of  the  proclamation  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  In  1917  and  reuni- 
fication of  Ukraine  in  1918. 

Porty-elght  years  have  passed  since  the 
blUtery  January  day  when  the  Ukrainian 
National  Rada  declared  to  the  world  the  in- 
tentions and  win  of  the  people  to  lead  an 
Independent  and  sovereign  life.  The  modern 
rebirth  of  Ukraine  ushered  In  a  new  era  of 
national  self-determination.  Nations,  who 
were  once  free  and  proud  members  of  the 
family  of  nations,  made  a  valiant  attempt  to 
reassure  their  national  identity.  Ukraine 
with  Its  long  history  of  determined  love  for 
freedom  reasserted  her  will  to  Join  again  the 
roater  of  free  nations.  The  300-odd  years  of 
Russian  opprcoslon  were  unable  to  obliterate 
the  deep-rooted  and  firm  will  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  to  lead  a  sovereign  exist- 
ence, free  from  Russian  Interference.  The 
harsh  subjugation  and  slave  labor  camps  of 
czarlst  Russia  showed  no  match  to  the  burn- 
ing flame  of  liberty.  Neither  tears  nor  brutal 
Siberian  exiles  could  stamp  out  this  eternal 
flame.  Reprisals  seemed  only  to  strengthen 
the  people's  will.  So.  when  the  conflagration 
of  the  First  World  War  offered  an  opportunity 
to  shed  the  oppressive  Russian  chains,  the 
Ukrainian  people  chose  their  course. 

History  attests  that  not  all  righteous  at- 
tempu  toward  freedom  are  crowned  with 
success.  Such  was  the  case  of  Ukraine  The 
adversary  now  was  of  a  different  cloth— 
Czarlst  Russia  was  replaced  by  Red  Commu- 
nist Russia.  However,  their  goals  did  not 
differ,  only  the  approaches  were  somewhat 
varied.  Communist  dialectics,  with  Its  Innate 
cunnlngness,  found  ways  to  undermine  and 
topple  the  young  Ukrainian  Government 
So-called  national  liberation  movements 
were  Instigated  and  various  means  employed 
to  bring  down  the  hard- won  freedom. 

We  wltneas  today  the  dire  results  of  our 
and  the  West's  Inertness  to  the  outright  rape 
Communist  Russia  perpetuated  upon  her 
neighbors.  Today  we  pay  dearly  for  our  fail- 
ure to  respond  to  Eastern  Europe's  cry  for 
help.  Vietnam  Is  but  a  continuation  of  the 
slaughter  started  by  the  Communist  Russian 
Imperialists  in  1918.  Had  we  reacted  then, 
Vietnam  would  have  been  but  a  geographical 
location  to  us  Americans. 

The  analogy  between  Ukraine  and  Viet- 
nam Is  not  far  fetched  at  all.  Ukraine  was 
the  first  of  the  captive  nations  later  Joined 
by  the  long  and  somber  number  of  others 
who  fell  prey  to  the  Red  menace.  Our  sUnd 
In  Vietnam  is  not  only  righteous  but  long 
overdue.  What  we  do  now  for  Vietnam 
ought  to  have  been  done  .some  40-odd  years 
ago  In  order  to  stop  the  Red  drive  to  con- 
quer— as  they  profess — the  world. 

Our  stand  In  Vietnam  is  Imperative  and 
we  bear  wltnees  from  post  sad  experiences 
that  the  RuHlan  bear — whether  In  czarlst 
or  Commumst  garb— is  Insatiable  and  that 
you  cannot  satisfy  his  lust.  His  lust  for 
other  nations  and  territories  has  to  be 
stopped— If  needed,  in  the  Jungles  of  Viet- 
nam. But  stopped  It  must  be  if  we  are  to 
survive  aa  a  ChrUtlan  civilization.  Unim- 
peachable sources  Indicate  that  the  unre- 
lented  flght  for  freedom  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  In  Ukraine  la  being  carried  out  on 
all  possible  fronts. 

Let  us  bow  our  heads  In  deference  to 
the  valiant  Ukrainian  armies.  UPA  and  oth- 
ers, who  defended  freedom  to  secure  a  bet- 
ter and  happier  existence  to  all  nations. 
l«t  ua  not  forget  the  mllllona  of  victims 
who  bear  silent  wltneas  to  the  everlaatlng 
queat  of  people  for  dignity  and  human 
rights.      Let    ua    bow   our   heads    in    allent 


prayer  for  the  utmost  sacrifice  of  our  own 
boys  who  gave  their  lives  so  that  others 
might  walk  our  American  streets  safely  and 
proudly 

Hopefully  that  all  these  sacrifices  will  not 
be  In  vain,  believing — lo  quote  Victor  Hugo, 
•that  stronger  than  all  the  armies  Is  an 
Idea  whose  time  has  come,"  may  I  close 
my  remarks  today  with  the  "idea  of  freedom 
to  every  nation  and  Individual  will  carry 
to  victory  our  side  and  secure  Independence 
to  all  that  desire  it — Ukraine  among  them." 


WELF.^RE  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ab- 
sence of  interest  and  concern  by  the  pres- 
ent administration  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation's  small  businesses  Is  best 
evidenced  by  the  failure  or  refusal  of 
President  Johnson  to  nominate  an  Ad- 
ministrator for  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, a  position  which  has  been 
V£icant  since  the  official  departure  of  Mr. 
Eugene  Foley  in  August  of  last  year. 

Once  again,  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  President  the  steadily  dcterioi-ating 
condition  of  the  agency  and  the  conster- 
nation and  despair  of  the  Nation's  small 
businessmen,  the  minority  members  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
of  which  I  am  the  ranking  member,  have 
directed  a  letter  to  the  President,  re- 
spectfully urging  his  immediate  appoint- 
ment of  an  Administrator. 

Concerned  as  we  are  for  the  betterment 
of  the  small  business  climate,  we  trust 
that  this  urgent  and  serious  matter  will 
be  given  immediate  consideration. 

The  letter,  v.hich  was  forwarded  to  the 
White  House  on  January  22,  follows: 

January  21.  1966. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Deak  Mr  President  The  Congress, 
through  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
has  provided  an  Instrument  for  effective  and 
meaningful  assistance  to  the  Nation's  small 
businesses  In  order  for  the  agency  to  ac- 
complish the  goals  set  forth  by  the  Congress, 
however,  it  must  have  capable  and  dynamic 
leadership 

For  a  considerable  period  of  time,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  has  been 
woefu'.Iy  lacking  in  this  regard,  due.  in  part, 
to  the  absence  of  an  .Administrator  This 
leadership  void  has  resulted  in  a  steadily 
deteriorating  program,  a  frustrating  situa- 
tion approaching  chaos  within  the  agency, 
and  has  brought  consternation  and  despair 
to  the  small  business  community.  The  small 
businessman  seeking  vitally  needed  assist- 
ance flnds  the  business  loan  program  at  a 
virtual  standstill  and  other  major  agency 
programs  reduced  to  Ineffectiveness 

Mr  President,  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration lacks  direction,  guidance  and  In- 
spiration and  has  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time. 

As  the  ranking  member  of  and  on  behalf 
of  the  minority  members  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Congressmen  H  Allen 
Smith,  Ralph  Hakvet,  Silvio  O  Conte, 
Frank  Horton,  and  James  T   Brothill  who 


have  Joined  me  In  this  letter,  I  respectfully 
urge  yotu-  Immediate  appointment  of  an  Ad- 
ministrator for  the  Small  Business  Adtnliii«- 
tratlon,  who  through  capable  and  dedicated 
effort,  will  enable  the  agency  to  meet  the 
pressing  and  critical  needs  of  small  busl- 
nesses  throughout  the  Nation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Arch  A.  Moore.  Jr. 

H.  Allen  Smith. 

Ralph   Harvey. 

Silvio  O.  Conte 

Frank  Horton. 

James  T.  BROYnaL. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Michel,  for  5  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day. January  27 ;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvaniai 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter: » 

Mr.  Halpern.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  10  minutes,  January 
27,  1966. 

Mr.  Gathings,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  i 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter: » 

Mr.  Berry  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Moss)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Rees. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m  i.  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, January  27.  1966.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

1946.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  intention  to  issue  an  Executive  order 
terminating  the  designation  of  certain  coun- 
tries aa  less  developed  countries  for  purposes 
of  the  Interest  equalization  tax.  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (bi  of  sec- 
tion 4916  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (H. 
Doc.  No.  369);  to  the  Committee  on  Way 
and  Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 

1947.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  V.S- 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report 


of  refugee  operations  during  the  period  from 
July  14,  1960.  through  November  30,  1965, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  203(a) 
(7)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

1948  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board 
of  Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  suits  In  the  courts  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  collection  of  taxes  owed 
to  States,  territories,  or  possessions,  or 
political  subdivisions  thereof,  when  the  re- 
ciprocal right  is  accorded  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr,  MURRAY:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  Report  on  postal  systems 
of  US,  Armed  Forces  and  certain  countries 
in  Europe;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1226 1 ,  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BURKE: 

H  R  12318.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  the  free  importation  of  certain  specialized 
educational  equipment;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CELUER: 

H  R  12319.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Clayton    Act    (15   U.SC.    15 i,   and   for   other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   CLEVELAND: 

H  R.  12320,  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  books  for  the  adult 
blind"  in  order  to  extend  its  provisions  to 
persons  who  are  unable  to  read  normal 
printed  material;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

HR.  12321.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  decen- 
nial census  of  the  physically  handicapped; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service, 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 

HR,  12322,  A  bill  to  enable  cottongrowers 
to  establish,  finance,  and  carry  out  a  coordi- 
nated program  of  research  and  promotion  to 
improve  the  competitive  position  of,  and  to 
expand  markets  for.  cotton;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture, 

By  Mr,  EaDWARDS  of  Alabama: 

HR,  12323.  A  bill  to  strengthen  State  and 
local  governments,  to  provide  the  States 
with  additional  financial  resources  to  Im- 
prove elementary  and  secondary  education 
by  returning  a  portion  of  the  Federal  revenue 
to  the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means, 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

HR.  12324  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
Aueust  22,  1957.  relating  to  the  conservation 
and  protectlo.i  of  key  deer  and  other  wild- 
life: to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries, 

By  Mr.  GURNEY: 

H  R  12325.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  increase  the  exemption  from  duty 
in  the  case  of  gifts  sent  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 

HR,  12326.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 


for   other   purposes;    to   the    Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 

H.R.  12327.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Center  to  promote 
research  and  development  activities  for 
highway  traffic  safety,  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  the  States  to  accelerate  high- 
way traffic  safety  programs,  and  for  other 
purpyoses;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KEOGH: 

H.R.  12328.  A  bill  lo  extend  for  3  years  the 
period  during  which  certain  tanning  extracts, 
and  extracts  of  hemlock  or  eucalyptus  suit- 
able for  use  for  tanning,  may  be  imported  free 
of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KREBS: 

H.R.  12329.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  bene- 
fits for  Federal  civilian  employees  with  re- 
spect to  overtime.  Saturday.  Sunday,  and 
holiday  work,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conimlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LAIRD: 

H.R.  12330.  A  bill  to  amend  the  internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
representing  interest  on  amounts  withheld 
for  purposes  of  the  Federal  Income  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr,  LANGEN: 

H.R.  12331.  A  bill  to  provide  educational 
assistance  to  certain  veterans  of  service  In 
the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska : 

H.R.  12332.  A  bill  to  make  certain  revisions 
In  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Congress, 
relating  to  Federal  assistance  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  and  maintenance  of 
public  schools  In  federally  impacted  areas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  O'KONSKI: 

HR,  12333.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  who  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  Induction  period; 
to  the  Committee  on   Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 

HR,  12334,  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1966  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles  and  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

H.R.  12335,  A  bill  to  authorize  certain 
construction  In  support  of  military  activi- 
ties in  southeast  Asia,  and  for  other  pur- 
pK>8es;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 

H.R.  12336.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  Federal  mutual  savings  banks; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

H.R.  12337.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
so  as  to  authorize  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  sea  grant  colleges  and  pro- 
grams by  Initiating  and  supporting  pro- 
grams of  education,  training,  and  research 
In  the  marine  sciences  and  a  program  of  ad- 
visory services  relating  to  activities  in  the 
marine  sciences,  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the 
submerged  lands  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  by  participants  carrying  out  these  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Science   and   Astronautics, 

HR.  12338.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain  ex- 
penses incurred  In  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.   TUPPER: 

H  R.  12339  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  additions  to  a  reserve  for  certain  guaran- 
teed debt  obligations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  RJr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.J.  Res.  814,  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the    President    to    proclaim    the    month    of 


February  of  every  year  as  American  History 
Month;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H,  Res  691    Resolution    relating    to    non- 
proliferation    of    nuclear    weapons;     to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

By    Mr,    FARBSTEIN : 
H.  Res,  692.   Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  U.S    ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr,  ROYBAL: 
H  Res,  693.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules, 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL  Introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
12340)  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore  Prlolo, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary, 


PETITIONS,   ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

320.  By  Mr,  PHILBIN:  Petition  of  Mrs. 
Esther  B,  Macdonald  and  other  members  of 
the  Lancaster.  Mass..  Historical  Work.shop  in 
support  of  the  Shasta  daisy  as  the  national 
flower  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration 

321.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of 
adjutant,  Worcester  Veterans'  Council, 
Worcester.  Mass..  relative  to  the  continuation 
of  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

»■         *■»         ■■ 


SENATE 

Wedne.sdav,  Jam  ahy  26.  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Very  Reverend  John  Hundiak, 
pastor,  St.  Demetrius  Orthodox  Church, 
Carteret,  N.J.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God.  our  Eternal  Father,  we 
thank  Thee  for  the  blessings  Thou  hast 
bestowed  upon  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Bless.  O  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee,  our 
President,  the  Vice  President,  the  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  our  Congress  and 
all  those  in  authority. 

Guide  our  Government  ih  the  crusade 
for  a  just  peace  in  the  world. 

Send  Thy  blessings  upon  our  Armed 
Forces  and  lead  them  to  victory  over  the 
forces  of  oppression  and  tyranny. 

Save  us  from  the  blight  of  arrogancy 
of  divisiveness  and  internal  strife. 

Endow  us  with  the  spirit  of  unity,  of 
brotherly  love  and  dedication  to  the 
ideals  of  democracy  upon  which  this  Na- 
tion was  founded. 

Grant,  O  Lord,  that  America  remain 
the  fortress  of  righteousness,  the  haven 
of  refuge,  and  the  beacon  of  hope  for  all 
the  peoples  who  are  in  bondage. 

On  this  day  of  the  48th  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  independence  of 
Ukraine — a  nation  which  was  suppressed 
by  the  overwhelming  hordes  of  Bolshevist 
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aggression— we  offer  to  Thee,  our  Merci- 
ful Father,  humble  and  fervent  prayers 
for  aU  her  children  and  for  all  captive 
peoples  enslaved  by  the  godless  and  cruel 
Red  regime.  Comfort  our  Ukrainian 
brethren  who  are  living  In  thralJdom. 
suffering  persecutions,  imprisonment  and 
exile,  and  sustain  them  in  their  aspira- 
tions for  liberty  and  independent  state- 
hood. 

Qrant  us  the  privilege  of  welcoming 
the  dawn  of  true  liberty,  equsdity  and 
brotherhood  of  all  nations  smd  races  un- 
der Thy  divine  fatherhood. 

This  we  humbly  ask  in  Thy  most  holy 
name.    Amen. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
be  considered  as  read. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
object. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr.  President,  I  object. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Objection.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  With  the 
Senator's  Indulgence  the  Chair  would 
like  to  make  certain  appointments. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Certainly. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appoints  the  following  Senators  to  rep- 
resent the  Senate  at  the  18-Nation  Dis- 
armament Conference  to  be  held  in 
Geneva  commencing  on  January  27, 
1966:  Senators  Pastore.  Gore.  Syming- 
ton, HicKENLooPER.  Carlson,  and 
Coopra. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Am  I  correct  in  as- 
suming, since  the  Senate  convened  at  the 
hour  of  11  o'clock,  that  the  morning  hour 
will  end  at  1  o'clock? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Secondly.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  the  Journal  require  formal 
approval  by  the  Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Jour- 
nal, under  the  rule,  must  either  be  read 
or  be  accepted  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  if  the  Journal  is 
read,  no  other  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  is  required? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  After  the 
Journal  is  read.  If  not  amended,  no  fur- 
ther action  is  required. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And,  Mr.  President, 
at  what  point  is  the  Journal  subject  to 
amendment? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Journal 
la  subject  to  amendment,  as  the  Chair 
indicated  yesterday,  after  It  has  been 
read. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  greatest  of  respect,  am  I  in  order  and 
Is  It  proper  for  me  to  put  the  Chair  on 
notice  that  I  have  19  amendments  to  the 


Journal,  and  that  there  may  be  other 
Senators  who  have  amendments  also? 
We  wish  to  be  assured  that  we  shall  have 
full  opportunity  to  offer  those  amend- 
ments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  indicate  once  again  that  the  first 
order  of  bu.siiiess  is  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  or  the  acceptance  by  the  Senate 
of  the  Journal:  and  because  of  the  ob- 
jection, the  clerk  will  read  the  Journal. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Also.  Mr.  President, 
there  may  be  other  Senators,  who  have 
amendments,  and  I  .should  like  some  in- 
dication from  them  as  to  whether  they 
have  amendments. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Just  one  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not  in  order, 
despite  these  questions  rai.sed,  to  com- 
mence the  reading  of  the  Journal? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
was  about  to  order  that  the  Journal  be 
read. 

Mr.  TOWER.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Mr  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  it  in  order  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  prior  to  the 
reading  of  the  Joumal? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  nearly 
always  in  order  to  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
less the  request  for  a  quorum  call  is  with- 
drawn, the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
will  be  out  of  order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tend to  renew  the  reciucst  directly,  but 
I  will  withhold  it  for  the  moment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  withdraw  his  .sug- 
gestion of  the  absence  of  a  quorum'.' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN      Yes 

Mr.  ERVLN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  based 
upon  the  first  sentence  of  rule  III,  which 
reads: 

The  Presiding  Officer  having  taken  the 
chair,  and  a  quorum  being  present,  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  preceding  day  shall  be  read,  and 
any  mlstalce  in  the  entries  corrected 

My  parliamentary  inquiry  is  this:  Does 
not  any  Senator  have  the  right,  at  the 
completion  of  the  reading  of  the  Journal, 
to  offer  amendments  to  correct  mistakes 
In  the  Journal? 

The  VTCE  PRESIDENT.  The  rule  is 
quite  explicit.    The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
serve  notice  that  I  shall  have  some 
amendments  of  that  nature. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appreciates  the  notice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,     Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  correct  to  as- 
sume that  what  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  is  referring  to 
is  the  Joumal,  which  will  be  read 
shortly? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Chair  that  the  refer- 
ence of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
relates  to  the  Joumal  which  will  be  read 
after  the  quorum  call. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  renew  his  request? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  do. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum 
call  has  been  requested.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 

[No.  II  Leg.) 

Aiken  Kermedy,  Mass  Muskle 

Bass  Kennedy,  NY,    Neuberger 

Bible  Long,  Mo.  Pastx^ire 

Burdlck  Long,  La.  peii 

Case  Mansfield  Proxralre 

Chiirch  McGee  Randolph 

Dlrksen  Mctcilf  Robertso.T 

Douglas  Mondale  Russell,  Ga. 

EUender  Monroney  Svmlngrton 

Harris  Montoya  Talraadge 

Holland  Morse  Tower 

Jacfc-^n  Moss  Wllllam.=  NJ 

Javlts  Mundt  Young,  Ohio 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
B.'iRTLETT].  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  BayhI.  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  ByrdI.  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNajiara]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  KuchelI 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
are  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr, 
Boggs]  and  the  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  Murphy!  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Amus 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance 
of  absent  Senators. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay.  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Anderson.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Brewster, 
Mr.  Byrd  of  We.st  Virginia,  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Carlson.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Cotion, 
Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Dominick.  Mr 
Eastland,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fannin.  Mr. 
FoNG.  Mr.  FuLBRiGHT.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Gruening,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr, 
Hayden,  Mr.  Hickenlooper.  Mr,  Hill, 
Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr,  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho.  Mr. 
Lausche.  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr,  McCarthy, 
Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr 
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Pearson,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr. 
Russell  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Salton- 
stall,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mrs. 
Smith,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr. 
Thurmond.  Mr.  Tydings.  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware,  Mr.  Yarborough.  and  Mr. 
You.N'G  of  North  Dakota  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quonim  is 
present.  The  clerk  will  now  proceed 
with  the  reading  of  the  Journal. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  Januai-y 
25,  1966, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  propose 
an  amendment  to  the  Journal  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
;iill  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

I  move  to  iimend  the  Journal  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  Tuesday,  January  25,  1966,  so  as  to 
include  therein  In  full  the  prayer  delivered 
by  Bi.shop  W.  E.-irl  Ledden,  of  Wesley  The- 
ological Seminary,  Washington,  D.C.,  at  the 
convening  of  the  Senate  on  said  day  and 
that  the  Journal  clerk  be  instructed  to  in- 
corporate said  prayer  in  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  proper  place. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  make  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  the  amendment  is  not  in  order  be- 
cause the  prayer  is  not  a  part  of  the 
Senate  proceedings.  The  prayer  is  a 
petition  to  the  Divine  and  Almighty  God. 
It  i.s  not  a  petition  before  the  Senate: 
it  is  not  a  petition  or  a  plea  to  Senators; 
it  is  a  petition  and  a  plea  to  the  Al- 
mighty God  for  His  benevolence  to  in- 
dividual Senators. 

I  also  make  the  point  of  order  that 
the  amendment  would  not  be  in  order 
because  the  petitioner,  the  Chaplain  or 
his  designee,  as  the  case  may  be,  does 
not  have  the  privilege  of  addressing  him- 
self to  an  amendment  dealing  with  a  sub- 
ject that  is  not  a  proceeding  of  the  Sen- 
ate, since  he  is  not  allowed  the  privilege 
of  the  Senate  floor  other  than  to  offer 
the  prayer. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  Mr.  President,  In  com- 
menting upon  the  point  of  order,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Chair  to  rule  IV, 
which  prescribes  what  shall  be  in  the 
Joumal : 

The  proceedings  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
brier.y  and  accurately  stated  on  the  Journal. 

One  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  first  proceeding  in  the  Sen- 
ate yesterday,  was  the  prayer  by  Bishop 
Ledden.  It  happened  in  the  Senate.  It 
was  a  proceeding  had,  after  the  Senate 
had  been  convened  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment from  the  previous  day. 

The  prayer  which  Bishop  Ledden 
delivered,  and  which  I  seek  to  have  in- 
corporated in  the  Joumal  in  full,  did  not 
occur  outside  the  Senate.  It  was  not  a 
proceeding  had  anywhere  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  except  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  which   was 


duly  assembled  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 

Mr.  President,  the  records  show  that 
in  the  year  1922.  when  the  Senate  was 
governed  by  the  same  rule  to  which  I 
have  invited  the  attention  of  the  Chair, 
it  happened  on  one  or  more  occasions 
that  the  prayer,  which  had  been  offered 
at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate, was  recorded  in  full  in  the  Journal 
of  its  proceedings. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah  for  a  question, 
but  for  no  other  purpose.  I  am  sorry  I 
have  to  impose  a  restriction. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  wishes  to  ask  a  question.  Is  it  not 
true  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  yesterday's  Senate 
se.ssion,  the  prayer  is  entered  in  the 
Record  as  the  first  item  in  the  day's 
transactions? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  true.  That  is 
the  reason  why  I  wish  to  make  the  Jour- 
nal conform  to  the  Record.  One  pur- 
pose in  so  doing  is  to  reveal  the  difference 
between  the  character  of  the  Journal, 
which  is  supposed  to  record  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Record.  There  is  a  feeling  of 
confidence  throughout  the  United  States 
in  the  integrity  of  the  Journal,  because 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
learned  to  know  that  the  Journal  is  a 
factual  statement  of  what  happened  in 
the  Senate,  and  they  rely  upon  the  Jour- 
nal as  fact.  On  the  contrary,  many  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  believe 
that  the  Congressional  Record  is  in 
large  part  fiction  as  distinguished  from 
fact.  I  want  the  American  people  to 
have  confidence  that  the  Journal  is  a 
true  record  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
Senate.  That  is  the  reason  for  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
in  this  instance  permits  debate  at  his 
own  indulgence,  because  the  Chair  is 
about  ready  to  rule,  unless  he  is  talked 
out  of  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  There  is  just  one 
other  thing 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
rules  that  the  point  of  order  is  not  well 
taken:  that  the  prayer  is  a  part  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate,  required  by 
rule  III.     The  Chair  quotes  from  rule 

ni: 

On  February  6,  1939.  the  Senate  agreed  to 
the  following: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chaplain  shall  open 
each  calendar  day's  session  of  the  Senate 
with  prayer"  (Senate  Journal  93,  76-1,  Feb. 
6,  1939), 

That  resolution  was  included  in  the 
Journal  of  that  day.  So  the  Chair 
finds  no  merit  in  the  point  of  order. 
The  Chair  appreciates  the  elucidation  of 
the  history  of  this  matter,  but  the  prec- 
edent is  well  established. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  ERVIN,  I  should  like  to  speak  in 
behalf  of  my  amendment,  but  I  should 
like  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 


Does  he  wish  me  to  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion or 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for  the 
purpose  of  proix)unding  a  parliamentary 
inquiry,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor  or  impairing  in  any  way  my  right 
to  ."speak  in  behalf  of  mv  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  de- 
batable. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Second,  is  there  any 
length  or  limit  to  the  debate  in  which 
we  can  engage  in  relation  to  this  very 
important  matter? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  only 
point  that  the  Chair  would  make  is  that 
the  debate  must  be  germane,  under  lule 
VIII.  paragraph  3.  of  the  Senate  rules. 
The  Chair  will,  of  course,  be  alive  and 
alert  to  the  matter  of  germaneness 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  Pre.sident.  may  I 
propound  a  further  inquirv? 

Tlic  VICE  PRESrOENT.     Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wish  the  Chair 
would  read  that  rule  to  the  Senate,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  was  rather  loosely 
drawn  and  is  subject  to  some  confusion, 
as  I  liave  examined  it.  We  ought  to  be 
very  clear  about  the  question  of  ger- 
maneness with  respect  to  amendments 
and  corrections  of  the  Journal. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  Chair 
will.  ?t  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  read  that  part  of  rule  VIII  that 
relates  to  germaneness,  which  is  para- 
graph 3 : 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  hour  or 
after  the  unfinished  business  or  pending 
business  has  first  been  laid  before  the  Senate 
on  ,\ny  calendar  day,  and  until  after  the 
duration  of  3  hours,  except  as  determined 
to  the  contrary  by  unanimous  consent  or  on 
motion  without  debate,  all  debate  .shall  be 
germane  and  con.'ined  to  the  specific  ques- 
tion then  pending  before  the  Senate 

This  debate  can  go  beyond  3  hours. 
It  can  continue  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
The  reading  of  the  Joumal  is  the  bu.si- 
ness  of  the  Senate,  and  an  amendment 
that  is  offered  to  the  Joumal,  as  has 
been  offered,  becomes  the  pending  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate.  The  debate  per- 
taining to  the  pending  business  must  be 
germane. 

I  think,  under  Senate  practice  and 
procedure,  this  should  be  an  establi.shed 
procedure  in  our  deliberations. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  if  the 
distinguished  chairman  will  j^ermit  me 
to  expound 

Mr.  E31VIN.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  protect  my  rights  to  the  floor.  I  will 
rely  upon  the  Chair  to  confine  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  to  the  scope 
of  the  permission  extended  to  him.  with 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? There  being  no  objection.  It  is 
so  ordered 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  germaneness 
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rule  1«  on  the  floor,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastobe], 

We  debated  the  matter  before  the 
Senate  at  the  time.  I  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  It  had  strict  application  only 
to  substantive  legislative  matters.  The 
Journal  I5  certainly  not  a  substantive 
legislative  matter,  as  such. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
has  read  the  rule.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  reading  of  the  Journal  is  the 
business  before  the  Senate.  An  amend- 
ment has  been  offered,  and  therefore  it 
becomes  the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate  has  acted  in  an  orderly, 
businesslike  manner,  and.  the  Journal 
having  been  read,  that  is  the  business  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and  the  amendment  to 
the  Journal  is  the  pending  business.     _ 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
yield  for  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
has  not  started  his  debate.  I  have  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  the 
floor,  and  I  do  not  yield  for  a  point  of 
order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  be  kind  enough  to  yield  to  me  for 
a  short  parHamentary  inquiry  and  still 
retain  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
greatest  affection  In  my  heart  for  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  am 
a  North  Carolinian,  and  North  Caro- 
linians have  had  imach  experience  with 
Tennessee.  Tennessee  used  to  be  a  part 
of  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  was 
In  a  constant  state  of  rebellion  against 
North  Carolina 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  this  discussion  Is 
not  germane. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
has  raised  -a  point  of  order  as  to  ger- 
maneness. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  does  not  have  the  right  to 
speak  at  the  present  time  without  the 
consent  of  the  Chair  and  of  myself,  and 
I  do  not  yield.  I  was  Just  explaining 
why  I  did  not  want  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  to  Interrupt  the  speech  that 
I  am  making — except  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  me  questions.  I  do  not  wish 
to  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
must  proceed  In  order  or  the  Chair  will 
be  compelled  to  make  a  ruling  that  will 
be  displeasing  to  him. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  not  want  that  to 
happen.  I  shall  follow  the  old  adage, 
"Watch  and  pray  that  ye  enter  not  into 
temptation."  I  shall  discuss  the  mat- 
ter germanely. 

I  wanted  to  explain  that  North  Caro- 
llnlaiis  were  troubled  much  by  rebel- 
lious Tennesseans  in  early  days,  and  for 
that  reason  I  am  reluctant  to  yield  to 
a  Tennessean  except  for  questions. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  feel  that  he  can  do  that  within 
the  purrlew  of  the  prayer? 


Mr.  ERVIN,  Yes.  Mr  President,  on 
one  occasion  I  attended  church  and  the 
minister 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order,  so  that  we  can  hear  this 
very  illuminating  discussion? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  will 
be  order. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
preacher  preached  a  very  beautiful  ser- 
mon prior  to  his  prayer.  His  .sermon 
was  on  the  text.  "A  merry  heart  doeth 
good  like  a  medicine."  which  is  found 
in  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 

The  Senate  has  long  had  association 
with  prayer.  One  of  the  most  eloquent 
men  in  the  ministrj'  was  Dr.  Edward 
E>erett  Hale,  nephew  of  Edward  Everett, 
who  delivered  the  main  speech  at  the 
dedication  of  the  battlefield  of  Gettys- 
burg when  Lincoln  gave  his  most  famous 
oration. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  was  later  elected 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate.  During  his 
service  as  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  he 
prayed  some  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
beautiful  and  inspiring  prayers  ever  ut- 
tered by  the  lips  of  man. 

On  one  occasion  the  following  question 
was  put  to  Dr.  Hale:  "Doctor,  when  you 
pray  as  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  do  you 
look  at  the  tragic  condition  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  many  problems  existing  in 
the  country  and  then  pray  that  the 
Almighty  will  give  the  Senators  the  wis- 
dom to  deal  with  those  problems  and  to 
find  their  solutions?" 

In  reply  to  that  interrogation.  Dr. 
Hale  said:  "No.  I  do  not  look  at  the 
country  and  pray  for  the  Senators.  I 
look  at  the  Senators,  and  then  I  pray  for 
the  country." 

I  have  been  concerned  about  prayer 
for  some  time.  We  have  had  several  re- 
cent decisions  from  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of 
prayer.  I  refer  particularly  to  Engel  v. 
Vitale.  370  U.S.  421.  and  Abmgton  School 
District  v,  Schempp.  374  U.S.  203.  I  have 
studied  them  minutely.  They  give  me 
much  concern  as  a  lawyer. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  as  a  lawyer  that  the 
Court  ought  not  to  have  entertained 
jurisdiction  of  those  cases  because  the 
parties  bringing  the  actions  did  not 
have  a  standing  entitling  them  to 
sue. 

I  am  of  the  further  opinion  as  a  law- 
yer that  since  the  Court  saw  fit  to  en- 
teitain  jurisdiction  in  those  cases,  it 
should  have  upheld  the  right  to  conduct 
nonsectarian  prayers  under  a  rule  of  in- 
terpretation which  the  Supreme  Court 
ignored  In  those  cases,  but  which  the 
Supreme  Court  previously  followed 
throughout  our  history.  This  rule  is  that 
where  public  officers  and  people  have 
placed  a  practical  interpretation  upon 
a  constitutional  provision  for  many  years, 
the  Court  will  adopt  such  interpretation 
as  proper  unless  the  language  of  the 
provision  or  other  rules  of  construction 
require  otherwise.  Ever  since  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  first  amendment  in  1791, 
the  officers  and  people  of  the  States  by 
their  actions  and  their  words  had  in- 
terpreted the  first  amendment  to  per- 
mit nonsectarian  prayers  and  Bible  read- 
ing In  public  schools,  provided  all  chil- 
dren whose  parents  did  not  want  them 


to  participate  were  excused  and  provided 
no  effort  was  made  to  proselyte  any  chil- 
dren to  adopt  any  particular  faith,  i 
thought  that  if  It  saw  fit  to  take  juris- 
diction of  the  school  prayer  cases,  the 
Supreme  Court  should  have  adopted  the 
practical  Interpretation  placed  upon  the 
first  amendment  by  officers  and  people 
at  all  times  subsequent  to  1791. 

According  to  that  practical  interpreta- 
tion, the  first  amendment  did  not  pro- 
hibit the  saying  of  simple  prayers  of  a 
nonsectarian  character  or  the  reading  of 
simple  passages  from  the  Bible  or  other 
sacred  books,  without  comment.  Such 
practice  was  considered  to  be  proper,  and 
was  followed  in  virtually  all  sections  of 
the  country. 

However,  the  Supreme  Comt  held 
otherwise  in  the  cases  cited.  I  must 
confess  that  I  disagree  with  the  rulings. 
I  believe  that  the  rulings  ought  to  have 
been  to  the  contrary  because  of  the  prac- 
tical interpretation  placed  on  the  first 
amendment  by  public  officers  suid  peo-^le 
throughout  the  United  States  from  17i>. 
down  to  the  date  of  such  cases. 

As  Chief  Justice  Stone  said: 

Where  the  courts  deal,  as  ours  do,  with 
great  public  questions,  the  only  protection 
against  unwise  decisions,  and  even  Judicial 
usurpation.  Is  careful  scrutiny  of  their  action 
and  fearless  comment  upon  It. 

I  take  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  from 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  judicially  ad- 
judged, as  I  understand  it,  that  the  dis- 
agreement of  a  lawyer  with  a  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
or  the  supreme  court  of  any  State  is  not 
evidence  of  the  lack  of  testamentary 
capacity  on  the  part  of  that  lawyer. 

I  have  been  Informed  that  in  one  of 
the  Midwestern  States,  there  was  an  old 
lawyer  who  never  agreed  with  the  court 
when  the  court  decided  a  case  against 
him. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order.  The  rule  of  germaneness  is  now 
in  force. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  yield  for  a  point 
of  order.  I  am  talking  about  the  school 
prayer  cases,  and  I  am  trying  to  show 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
must  proceed  in  order. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  I  am  in  order.  I  am  merely  un- 
dertaking to  justify  the  fact  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  bar.  I  have  a  right  to  take 
a  position  in  defense  of  prayer,  even 
though  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  may  have  handed  down  decisions 
to  the  effect  that  prayer  is  not  permissi- 
ble In  the  public  schools  of  this  Nation. 
If  that  is  not  germane,  I  do  not  know 
what  is  germane. 

Mr.  BASS.  The  right  of  prayer  is  not 
being  challenged. 

Mr.  ERVm.  The  right  to  have  a 
prayer  recorded  in  the  Journal  is  chal- 
lenged. We  have  had  the  right  to  seek 
to  correct  the  Journal  for  this  purpose 
challenged  upon  a  point  of  order  assert- 
ing that  the  prayer  uttered  here  yester- 
day should  not  be  entered  upon  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
tell  the  story  of  the  decision  of  the  court 
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about  the  lawyer  who  disagreed  with 
the  court's  decisions. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  is  a 
unanimous-consent  request.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  in- 
terests of  orderly  procedure,  I  must  In- 
sist that  we  proceed  under  the  rule  of 
germaneness,  since  the  Senate  seems  to 
be  involved  with  this  sort  of  debate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
Is,  as  properly  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  earlier  put  by  the  Chair, 
Should  the  Senate  proceed  to  include  the 
prayer  as  a  part  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  Journal? 

Does  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  ob- 
ject to  the  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  BASS.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject, because  I  insist  that  Senators  con- 
form to  the  rule  of  germaneness  during 
this  period  of  debate,  so  that  we  can 
come  to  an  early  decision  as  to  whether 
the  prayer  should  be  a  part  of  the  Jour- 
nal. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  would  it  be 
germane  for  me  to  discuss  the  school 
prayer  cases? 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
opposing  the  Senator's  amendment.  I 
wL^h  it  clearly  understood  that  I  am  not 
opposing  his  amendment.  I  will  vote  for 
it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  pray  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  will  receive  guidance 
from  the  Almighty  to  lend  his  aid  to  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment  in  a  more 
efficacious  mann.ir  than  he  is  employ- 
ing at  present. 

Mr.  BASS.  The  Senator  reverently  ex- 
presses his  appreciation. 

Mr,  ERVIN.  And  I  say  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  like  myself,  is 
"standing  in  the  need  of  prayer."  I  hope 
that  is  no  undue  reflection  upon  either 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  or  myself — 
especially  within  the  purview  of  Senate 
rules. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  since  ob- 
jection has  been  interposed  to  my  telling 
the  story  of  the  old  lawyer  who  disagreed 
with  the  decisions  of  the  courts  in  his 
cases,  I  shall  proceed  to  discuss  the  school 
prayer  decision  in  a  way  which  might 
indicate  that  perhaps  I  am  blessed  with 
what  the  Book  of  Proverbs  calls  a  merry 
heart:  and  I  hope  it  may  "do  good  like 
a  medicine"  before  we  have  any  acri- 
monious debate. 

A  few  months  ago,  I  had  the  most 
unexpected  pleasure  of  being  invited  to 
preside  over  a  luncheon  given  in  honor 
of  Nicholas  Katzenbach,  when  he  was 
appointed  Attorney  General,  and  Ram- 
sey Clark,  when  he  was  appointed  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General. 

The  luncheon  was  held  in  the  Lawyers 
Club  in  the  city  of  Washington.  When 
the  guests  had  assembled  and  seated 
themselves  at  the  luncheon  tables,  I  dis- 
covered that  the  Chief  Justice  and  four 
Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  were  present.  The 
Chief  Justice  was  my  right-hand  lunch- 
eon companion. 

Having  attended  many  churches  in 
my  early  days,  and  having  heard  many 
prayers  and  many  hymns,  there  came 


to  my  remembrance  the  words  of  an  old 
hymn  which  are  substantially  as  fol- 
lows: 

This  Is  the  day  I  long  have  sought 
And  wept  because  I  found  it  not. 

So,  when  it  came  time  for  me  to  make 
some  remarks  as  the  master  of  cere- 
monies at  the  luncheon,  I  stated  that  I 
was  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
be  with  lawyers  again;  that  I  had  been 
a  lawyer  most  of  my  active  life,  and  still 
claimed  to  have  a  law  license  which  had 
not  been  revoked;  and  that  I  always 
loved  to  be  with  lawyers,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  great  companionship  and 
fellowship  they  gave  me,  but  also  be- 
cause of  a  habit  they  had.  which  I  did 
not  know  whether  I  was  permitted  to 
talk  about  in  the  presence  of  the  Chief 
Justice  and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  namely,  prayer.  I  said 
I  loved  lawyers  because  lawyers  believe 
in  prayer. 

My  good  friend  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Bass]  says  he  is  a  layman,  not  a  lawyer; 
so  perhaps  that  explains  some  of  his 
points  of  order. 

"But  the  lawyers."  I  said,  "believe  in 
prayer,"  and,  I  said.  "I  desire  to  cite  as 
an  illustration  of  that  the  story  of  a 
young  lawyer  who  had  just  embarked 
upon  the  practice  of  the  profession,  and 
who  was  having  an  experience  which  is 
common  to  young  lawyers;  namely,  dif- 
ficulty in  acquiring  a  sufficient  clientele 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together." 

This  young  lawyer,  as  I  recounted  on 
that  occasion,  went  to  a  revival  service 
one  night,  and  the  evangelist  who  was 
preaching — and  praying,  I  might  add — 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  called  on  the 
young  lawyer  to  lead  in  prayer. 

I  said,  "This  young  lawyer  showed  that 
lawyers  believe  in  prayer,  because  he 
prayed  a  prayer  which  came  directly 
from  his  heart.  He  said  this  to  the  Lord : 
'Stir  up  much  strife  among  Thy  people. 
Lord,  lest  Thy  servant  perish'." 

So,  as  a  lawyer,  I  believe  in  prayer. 
I  went  further  and  said,  in  the  presence 
of  the  august  a.ssemblage,  that  there 
was  an  old  hymn  which  read : 

The  Lord  moves  in  a  mysterious  way. 
His  wonders  to  perform. 

I  said.  "Now,  that  is  certainly  true. 
The  Chief  Justice  and  the  Associate 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  might  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  Lord  uses  them  as  instruments 
to  answer  the  prayer  which  came  from 
the  heart  of  the  young  lawyer:  'Stir  up 
much  strife  among  Thy  people,  Lord, 
lest  Thy  servant  perish'." 

I  illustrated  my  point  by  saying  that 
when  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  other  supreme  court,  for 
that  matter,  hands  down  a  decision  ac- 
companied by  an  opinion  which  is  sus- 
ceptible to  two  or  three  different  inter- 
pretations, or  when  a  majority  of  the 
Court  hands  down  one  opinion,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Court  hand  down 
dissenting  opinions  which  say  that  the 
majority  opinion  is  not  sound,  the  in- 
evitable result  is  that  they  stir  up  much 
strife  among  the  Lord's  people,  and 
cause  much  litigation,  thus  bringing  an 
answer  to  the  young  lawyer's  prayer. 


I  said,  "Furthermore,  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  under- 
takes to  explain  in  a  new  opinion  what 
it  meant  when  it  wrote  an  old  opinion,  it 
answers  the  youiig  lawyer's  prayer  more 
effectively,  because  it  stirs  up  far  more 
litigation." 

I  said,  "It  is  a  very  fortunate  thing 
for  the  bar  of  America  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  cannot  hand 
down  an  interpretation  of  its  own  opin- 
ions which  is  as  clear  and  as  lucid  as 
the  interpretation  placed  upon  the 
school  prayer  cases  by  a  North  Carolina 
schoolteacher  some  time  ago." 

I  said  that  this  North  Carolina  school 
teacher  entered  her  classroom  one  morn- 
ing, 15  minutes  earlier  than  the  time  to 
convene,  and  she  saw  a  group  of  boys 
on  their  hands  and  knees  huddling  in  a 
comer  of  the  room.  She  demanded  of 
them,  in  a  stern  tone  of  voice,  "What 
are  you  doing?" 

One  of  the  boys  yelled  back,  "We  are 
shooting  craps."  The  teacher  said, 
"That  is  all  right,  I  was  afraid  you  were 
praying." 

Mr.  President,  that  brings  me  back  to 
the  serious  aspects  of  the  subject  of 
prayer.  I  wish  to  read  to  the  Senate 
the  prayer  which  was  uttered  in  the 
Chamber  yesterday  by  Bishop  W.  Earl 
Ledden,  of  the  Wesley  Theological  Sem- 
inary. Washington,  D.C.  This  is  the 
prayer  as  recorded  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  but  as  unrecorded  in  the  Jour- 
nal: 

Almighty  God.  maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
who.  when  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of 
the  deep,  didst  say:  "Let  there  be  light — 
and  there  was  light.  Draw  near  to  Thy 
Children  now  in  this  troubled  hour  when 
darkness  covers  the  path  ahead. 

For  In  this  night  of  unreason  our  feet 
stumble  Into  pitfalls  and  senseless  strife: 
our  minds  grapple  In  confusion,  so  often 
blind  with  ancient  prejudice:  and  the  i>eo- 
ples  of  this  little  plane!,  frnntic  with  fear, 
strike  at  each  other  In  the  dark. 

Save  us  In  this  fearsome  hour  we  pray. 
O  God.  for  we  are  like  children  crying  in 
the  night.  Children  crying  for  the  light, 
and  with  no  language  but  a  cry.  Let.  then, 
our  cry  come  unto  Thee,  O  Father,  for  the 
light  of  Thy  .salvation. 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedoms  holy  light: 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might. 
Great  God.  our  King. 

Nor  for  this  land  alone. 
But  be  God's  mercies  shown 

From  shore  to  shore; 
And  may  the  nations  see 
That  men  should  brothers  be. 
And  form  one  family 

The  wide  world  o'er 

In  the  name  of  the  Savior  of  the  world. 
Amen. 

Mr.  President.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  that  is  a  beautiful  prayer.  It  is  a 
timely  prayer.  Tt  points  out  the  condi- 
tion in  which  the  world  finds  itself  today, 
wandering,  as  it  is.  in  darkness,  con- 
fusion, and  strife.  It  asks  for  the  only 
thing  by  which  that  darkness  can  be 
dissipated,  by  which  that  confusion  can 
be  obviated,  and  by  which  that  strife 
can  be  ended;  rmmely.  the  light  which 
Almighty  God  has  at  his  disposal  for 
the  guidance  of  human  beings. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  desire  that 
the  prayer,  which  is  a  prayer  of  great 
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beauty,  a  prayer  of  great  earnestness,  a 
prayer  of  great  sincerity,  and  a  prayer 
of  great  power  be  printed  in  full  In  the 
body  of  the  Journal,  to  the  end  that  it 
may  be  given  as  wide  a  dissemination  as 
is  humanly  possible. 

Mr.  BASS  and  Mr.  TOWER  addressed 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair  > .  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  will  yield 
to  any  Senator,  but  only  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BASS.  The  Chair  has  already  rec- 
ognized the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  ERVUI.  The  Chair  cannot  recog- 
nise the  Senator  from  Tennessee  because 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BASS.  Was  nrt  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  off  his  feet? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  am  still  on  my  feet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee for  a  question,  but  I  will  not  yield 
to  him  for  any  other  purpose,  much  as 
I  regret  it.  because  I  know  Tennesseans 
so  well,  and  also,  because  I  do  not  wish  to 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BASS.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  most  generous  in  his  re- 
marks  

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  object  to 
the  Senator's  telling  me  that  I  am  gen- 
erous because  I  cannot  yield  to  him  for 
any  purpose  except  that  of  putting  a 
question  to  me  wuLtut  my  losing  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BASS.  This  is  the  question:  In 
lieu  of  the  amendment  which  the  Sena- 
tor has  offered,  and  which  I  am  support- 
ing with  all  my  force,  and  all  my  power 
and  influence 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr,  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is 

Mr.  BASS.  Because  I  believe  in 
prayer 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
that  my  friend  from  Tennessee  is  mak- 
ing a  speech  and  not  propounding  an  in- 
terrogatory to  me. 

Mr.  BASS.  Very  well.  let  me  ask  the 
Senator  this  question:  Would  not  he 
agree  with  this  Senator  that  the  prayer 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  Journal 
every  day? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Absolutely.  That  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  estab'.i.-,h.  I  am  try- 
ing to  establish  a  precedent  by  this 
amendment.  In  the  hope  that  the  prece- 
dent will  be  followed  in  the  future.  I 
might 

Mr  BASS.     All  riqht.  then,  let  me- 


Mr.  ERVIN  For  the  consolation  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  should 
like  to  Inform  him,  as  well  as  all  other 
Senators,  that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
I>iRKSE.Nl.  has  an  amendment  which  will 
be  offered  to  provide  for  that  very  thing : 
that,  hereafter,  prayers  are  to  be  re- 
corded in  the  Journal  of  the  Senate  from 
now  until  the  last  lingering  echo  of 
Gabriel's  horn  trembles  into  ultimate 
silence. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  ER\TN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  a  question  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  was  a  question  mark  at  the  end  of 
his  interrogatory  Unle.S5  a  question  is 
propounded  to  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  yield. 

Mr.  BASS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  yield  to  me  to  propound 
a  parliameniary  inquiry  relating  to  a 
prayer  in  the  Journal? 

Mr  ERVIN  I  am  afraid  that  this 
might  be  nongermane  under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BASS.  Let  me  submit  this  ques- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina: 
In  view  of  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  earlier, 
that  the  prayer  is  a  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Senate  and  should  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Journal,  would  it  not  be  fair 
to  assume  that  the  Pre.siding  Officer  has 
been  derelict  in  hi.';  duty  in  not  requir- 
ing the  prayer  to  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Journal  on  a  daily  ba.sis? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  not  pass  upon  the 
allesed  dereliction,  if  any,  of  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  of  the  Senate.  I  merely  refer 
to  the  Scriptures  which  declare  that  men 
are  as  prone  to  err  as  the  sparks  are  to 
fiy  upward.  I  am  trying  to  correct  an 
error  now  The  Senate  ha.s  been  follow- 
ing a  bad  precedent  for  a  long  time  by 
failing  to  have  the  opening  prayers  re- 
corded in  the  Journal 

I  a.ii  tiying  to  establi.sh  a  precedent 
which  will  induce  the  Senate  to  do  right 
hereafter. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  we  stand 
here  today,  as  Moses  did  before  the  burn- 
ing bu.sh  when  he  laid  down  the  iTJle.s 
for  the  Ten  Coinniandmenr.s 

Mr,  ERVIN  Mr  President,  I  object. 
The  Senator  from  Tennes,see  is  making  a 
speech — not  asking  a  question. 

The  PRF^IDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair' .  The  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Pre.-^ident,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  to  me.  I  was  about  to 
say 

Mr.  ERVIN,  If  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  wishes  to  propound 
to  me  an  interrogatory  which  is  sermane 
tT  the  busine,'-';  now  pending  before  the 
Senate,  I  ,^h:ill  be  elad  to  yield  to  hi.-n, 
notwithstanding  the  knowledge  that 
North  Carolin'ans  posses,^;,  as  of  old.  as 
to  the  rebfl!io:j.s  nature  of  people  from 
Tennessee, 

Mr,  BASS,  l-he  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee will  now  propound  an  interroga- 
tory, and  it  will  take  this  form:  Is  it 
:iot  a  fact  that  we  stand  here  today 
under  the  ru'.e*^.  making  new  rules  in 
the  Senate,  to  which  the  Senator  has 
referred  previously,  as  Mo.s?.^  did  before 
the  bur:iing  bu-h  at  the  time  he  was 
receiving  iru^tructions  fr>in  God  con- 
c>>rning  the  Ten  Commandments?  So 
today  we  stand  in  the  face  of  a  change 
in  the  rule-,  and  I  am  agreeing  with  the 
Senator  that  the  praver  should  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Journal  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly thi*.  there  Is  a  question  mark 
there? 
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Mr.  BASS.  I  ask  this  question: 
Would  not  he  amend  his  amendment  to 
state  that  not  only  the  prayer  should  be 
included  in  the  proceedings  of  this  day 
but  also  that  it  be  a  part  of  the  perma- 
nent proceeds  of  the  Journal? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  reply 
to  that  question,  I  will  say  that  as  I  con- 
strue the  rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  will  have  the  right 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  my  amend- 
ment after  I  have  finished  speaking  in 
behalf  of  my  amendment. 

I  do  not  agree  to  his  proposal  at  this 
time.  Nor  do  I  yield  to  him  to  offer 
such  an  amendment  to  my  amendment. 
There  is  something  in  the  Bible  concern- 
ing patience  and  what  patience  can  ac- 
comphsh.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  if 
he  would  constrain  his  soul  in  patience 
and  listen  to  my  speech,  he  would  agree 
with  me  that  my  amendment  should  be 
agreed  to  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  believe  that  the  Senator 
has  his  amendment  won.  if  he  would 
only  permit  it  to  come  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for  a 
question  and  for  a  question  onlv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr,  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair  >.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  for  purpo.'^es  of 
making  an  interrogatory? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  For  that  purpose.  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  believe  that  if  we 
are.  indeed,  reestablishing  an  old  prece- 
dent, which  was  unfortunately  aban- 
doned a  few  years  ago,  it  is  of  sufficient 
import,  particularly  in  the  light  of  re- 
cent controversy  as  to  whether  a  prayer 
should  be  introduced  into  any  govern- 
mental activity  or  not;  and  does  not  the 
Senator  believe  further  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  there  be  consid- 
erable debate  on  this  subject,  so  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  can  be  well  in- 
formed and  can  arrive  at  some  conclu- 
sions, on  whether  we  should  reestablish 
this  very  fine  precedent? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Texas  could  not  possibly  be  more  cor- 
rect than  he  is  in  the  implication  in  his 
question.  People  need  more  spirltua] 
elucidation;  and  I  believe  men  need  the 
help  of  the  Almighty  in  solving  our  prob- 
lems. I  think  they  would  be  solved  bet- 
ter by  the  help  of  the  Almighty  than  by 
some  of  the  political  platforms  we  read. 

Mr,  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Texas  in  order  that  he  may 
propound  an  interrogatory,  provided  it 
is  germane. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  believe  we  would  be 
somewhat  irresponsible  if  we  failed  to 
discuss  this  important  matter  before  the 
Senate?  Does  the  Senator  think  it 
would  be  irresponsible  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter merely  to  a  vote,  rather  than  give 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  it  so  that  we  may  better 
arrive  at  a  correct  solution? 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
is  eminently  correct.  The  book  I  hold 
In  my  hand — that  is,  the  Bible — contains 
line  by  line,  and  precept  by  precept,  what 
we  must  do  in  order  that  we  may  be 
guided  aright.  It  is  a  beautiful  book  with 
many  passages  on  the  subject  of  prayer, 
which  I  would  read  to  the  Senate  now, 
if  time  permitted.  These  passages 
might  inspire  some  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  write  a  prayer  approximating  the 
beauty  of  Kipling's  "Recessional."  I 
shall  now  read  this  great  prayer  for  the 
inspiration  and  edification  of  the  Senate : 

God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old — 
Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle  line — 

Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine — 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget. 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies — • 
Tlie  captains  and  the  kings  depart, — 

Still  stands  Thine  ancient  sacrifice. 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget. 

Par-called,  our  navies  melt  away — 
On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire— 

Lo.  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre. 

Judge  of  the  Nations,  spare  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget. 

If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 
wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  in  awe — 

Such  boastings  as  the  gentiles  use. 
Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  Law — 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget, 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
particularly  to  the  closing  verse  in  view 
of  the  precarious  hour  that  we  univer- 
sally face : 

For  he,ithen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 
In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard — 

All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust. 
And  guarding,  calls  not  Thee  to  guard — 

For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word — 

Thy  mercy  on  Thy  people.  Lord, 

I  submit  that  the  beautiful  prayer  em- 
bodied in  Kipling's  "Recessional"  is  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  prayer  which 
I  seek  to  have  placed  in  the  Journal. 
This  is  so  because  Kipling  points  out 
that  we  cannot  rely  upon  our  weapons, 
but  that  we  must  rely  on  the  Lord. 

That  was  the  theme  of  Bishop  Led- 
den's  prayer,  and  I  think  it  should  be 
Included  in  the  Journal  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  ER'VIN.  I  yield  for  an  interroga- 
tion. 

Mr,  TOWER.  Is  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  aware  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  that  prayer  was 
written?  Is  he  aware  that  Kipling  was 
writing  a  poem  to  commemorate  the  an- 
niversary of  the  60th  year  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria,  and  that  at  that  time 
Great  Britain  had  suzerainty  over  a  great 
part  of  the  world,  and  it  was  a  time  when 
Britain  was  at  its  most  powerful  stage? 
It  was  on  that  occasion  that  Rudyard 
Kipling  chose  to  write  this  poem,  at  a 
time  when  Britain  had  absolute  power, 
to  point  out  the  transitory  value  of  things 
of  the  earth. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas  for  inviting  my  attention  and 
that  of  the  Senate  to  the  circumstances 
under    which    the    "Recessional"    was 


written.  It  was  written  at  a  time  as  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  said,  when  Brit- 
ain was  at  the  height  of  its  power;  when 
it  was  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth, 
and  its  shlp>s  sailed  and  dominated  the 
seven  seas.  It  was  a  time  when  English- 
men were  prone  to  forget  the  dependence 
of  man  on  the  Almighty  and  to  view 
themselves  as  being  responsible  for  the 
great  achievements  of  their  nation. 
That  is  why  I  think  it  is  well  to  speak  on 
my  amendment  in  relation  to  the  subject 
which  I  am  now  discussing,  the  neces- 
sity for  the  reliance  of  the  world,  the 
nation,  and  the  individual  on  the  Al- 
mighty. 

It  has  been  declared  in  a  decision  by 
Justice  Douglas  that  we  are  a  religious 
nation. 

We  have  been  taught  to  pray  by  pas- 
sages in  the  Bible  which  I  shall  read 
later  in  case  debate  on  my  amendment 
becomes  protracted,  I  hold  in  my  hands 
books  of  prayer  used  by  the  adherents  of 
two  great  denominations  in  this  countrj*. 
One  of  them  is  "The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer"  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  has  many  beautiful  prayers  in 
it.  I  shall  later  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  one  of  these  prayers.  The 
other  book  of  prayer  I  hold  in  my  hands 
is  "The  Catholic  Companion."  which  has 
many  beautiful  prayers  Roman  Catholics 
use. 

The  prayers  in  these  books  show  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  ac- 
customed to  praying  in  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  life.  They  show  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  accustomed  to 
praying  in  their  youth  and  in  their  age 
for  guidance.  They  show  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  accustomed 
to  praying  when  their  children  are  bap- 
tized or  christened.  They  show  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  accus- 
tomed to  praying  when  they  are  mar- 
ried. They  show  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  accustomed  to  praying 
when  God  blesses  them  with  children,  as 
well  as  when  their  childi'en  are  bap- 
tized or  christened.  They  show  that  the 
people  of  our  United  States  are  accus- 
tomed to  praying  when  they  are  in  a 
state  of  bodily  dissolution.  And  that 
they  are  accustomed  to  praying  for  the 
repose  of  the  souls  of  their  beloved  dead, 

I  should  like  to  read  one  of  the  pray- 
ers In  the  "Book  of  Common  Prayer" 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  a  more 
beautiful  prayer  was  ever  spoken  by 
human  lips.    This  is  it: 

O  Lord,  supjxsrt  us  all  the  day  long,  until 
the  shadows  lengthen  and  the  evening 
comes,  and  the  busy  world  is  hushed,  and 
the  fever  of  life  is  over,  and  our  work  is 
done.  Then  In  Thy  mercy  grant  us  a  safe 
lodging,  and  a  holy  rest,  and  p>eace  at  the 
last. 

As  I  have  said,  Justice  Douglas  de- 
clared in  one  of  his  opinions  that  Amer- 
icans are  a  religious  people.  I  invite 
attention  to  the  fact  that  our  depend- 
ence upon  the  God  to  whom  we  pray  is 
recognized  in  the  constitutions  of  vir- 
tually all  the  States. 

The  constitution  of  Alabama  con- 
tains a  preamble  in  which  the  people  of 
Alabama  Invoke  the  favor  and  guidance 
of   Almighty   God   in   order   that  they 


might  estabhsh  justice  by  their  consti- 
tution. Their  constitution  also  slates 
that  all  men  are  endowed  by  their  Crea- 
tor with  certain  inalienable  rights. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  one  of  those 
inalienable  ririhis  is  liie  right  to  pray, 
for  which  I  sirive  here  today  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate, 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  make  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  for  my  guidance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Would  it  be  in  order  for 
me  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield 
the  floor  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  IMr,  Morse],  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pel-milting  him  to  make  an  in- 
sertion in  the  Record,  without  my  losing 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  and  without 
m.5'  remarks,  which  I  shall  make  immedi- 
ately hereafter,  being  counted  as  a  sec- 
ond speech? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct  in  that  understand- 
ing. 

Mr,  ERVIN,  Mr.  President,  I  make 
that  unanimous  consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered, 

I  Mr,  MORSE  then  addressed  the  Sena- 
tor on  the  reixjrt  of  Internal  Investiga- 
tions Unit  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment. His  remarks  will  be  found 
elsewhere,  under  an  appropriate  head- 
ing. ) 

Mr.  ERVIN,  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pointing  out  a  moment  ago  the  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution  and  statutes  of 
the  State  of  Alabama  with  respect  to 
matters  of  religion.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  its  coiistitution. 

Section  52-542  of  the  Code  of  Alabama 
of  1961  requires  daily  readings  from  the 
Bible  in  all  public  schools.  Section  52- 
543  of  the  Code  of  Alabama  provides  that 
teachers  must  show  by  their  reports 
that  there  have  been  daily  Bible  readings 
in  the  public  schools  in  which  they  teach; 
otherwise  public  school  funds  will  be 
withheld  from  such  schools. 

Those  provisions  from  the  organic  and 
statutory  law  of  Alabama  make  it  cr>'stal 
clear  that  the  people  of  Alabama  are  a 
religious  people. 

The  constitution  of  the  great  State  of 
Alaska  recites  that  the  people  of  Alaska 
establish  their  constitution  with  grati- 
tude to  God. 

The  preamble  to  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  contains  this  statement: 

We  the  people  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  our  liberties,  do 
ordain  this  constitution. 

This  constitutional  provision  Illus- 
trates that  the  people  of  Arizona  are  a 
religious  people. 

The  same  observation  can  be  made 
with  respect  to  the  people  of  Arkansas. 
The  preamble  to  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas  recites  substantially 
that  the  people  of  the  State  of  Arkansas 
establish  their  constitution  with  grati- 
tude to  Almighty  God. 

To  further  manifest  the  religious  na- 
ture of  the  people  of  Arkansas  I  Invite 
attention  to  the  provisions  of  section 
80-1606  of  their  annotated  statutes. 
This  section  requires  a  portion  of  the 
Bible  to  be  read  dally  In  public  schools 
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without  comment  up  to  and  including 
high  school  level.  Then,  It  provides  any 
prayer  may  be  offered  or  the  Lord's 
Prayer  repeated.  It  contains  the  pro- 
vlBO,  however,  that  no  pupil  shall  be 
required  to  take  part  In  such  religious 
exercises,  thereby  recognizing  that  the 
relationship  between  any  individual  and 
his  God  Is  a  matter  for  that  individual 
rather  than  for  government. 

The  preamble  to  the  constitution  of 
the  State  of  CsJifomia  recites  that  in 
establishing  their  constitution  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  California  are  grate- 
ful to  Almighty  Ood. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado has  a  somewhat  similar  preamble 
to  its  constitution  In  which  is  expressed 
the  iwofound  reverence  which  the  people 
of  Colorado  enterttiin  for  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  universe. 

The  constitution  of  Connecticut  re- 
cites in  its  preamble  that  in  establishing 
their  constitution  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut acknowledge  with  gratitude  the 
Good  Providence  of  God  in  having  per- 
mitted them  to  enjoy  free  government. 
Then,  It  contains  in  section  1  of  Article 
vn  this  additional  reference  to  the  Su- 
preme Being: 

It  being  the  duty  of  all  men  to  worship 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  Great  Creator  and 
Preserver  of  the  Universe,  and  their  right 
to  render  that  worship  In  the  mode  meet 
oonslatent  with  the  dictates  or  their  con- 
science  

They  have  certain  religious  and  civil 
rights. 

The  preamble  to  the  constitution  of 
the  State  of  Delaware  contains  a  provi- 
sion which  states: 

Through  divine  goodness,  men  have  by 
nature  the  rights  of  worshiping  and  serving 
their  Creator  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  coDsclences. 

Section  1,  article  1,  of  the  constitution 
of  Delaware  elaborates  upon  this  state- 
ment by  reciting: 

It  Is  the  duty  of  all  men  frequently  to 
assemble  together  for  the  public  worship  of 
Almighty  Ood. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida contains  a  somewhat  similar  pre- 
amble, which  recites.  In  express  lan- 
guage, that  In  establishing  their  consti- 
tution for  their  government  in  civil 
affairs,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Florida 
express  their  gratitude  to  Almighty  God. 

Although  they  have  now  been  cast 
upon  the  scraphead  of  our  religious  his- 
tory by  the  Supreme  Court  school  prayer 
cases,  certain  statutes  of  Florida  re- 
quired the  teachers  in  public  schools  to 
have  Bible  readings  once  every  day  with- 
out sectarian  comments,  and  admon- 
ished teachers  also  to  Inculcate  in  their 
pupils  Christian  virtues. 

Those  provisions  of  the  constitution 
and  statutes  makes  it  obvious  that  the 
people  of  Florida,  like  the  people  of  the 
rest  of  the  United  States,  were  correctly 
described  by  Justice  Douglas  when  he 
said  that  Americans  are  a  religious 
people. 

The  State  of  Georgia  has  a  constitu- 
tion which  recites  that  the  people  of 
Georgia,  in  ordaining  and  establishing 
their  constitution,  rely  upon  the  protec- 
tion and  guidance  of  Almighty  God. 


The  courts  of  Georgia,  prior  to  the 
recent  school  prayer  cases,  held  that  re- 
quiring Bible  reading  in  the  public 
schools  was  not  unconstitutional.  By 
express  statute,  the  legislature  of  Geor- 
gia decreed,  prior  to  those  decisions,  that 
the  Bible  be  read  In  all  State  schools,  and 
at  least  one  chapter  thereof  each  school 
day  at  some  appropriate  time. 

However,  the  statute  contains  a  pro- 
viso that  pupils  who  do  not  wish  to  hear 
the  Bible  read  may  withdraw  upon 
written  request  of  their  parents. 

When  the  State  most  recently  admit- 
ted to  the  Union,  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
adopted  its  constitution,  it  inserted  In 
its  organic  law  a  preamble  which  recites 
that  the  people  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
are  grateful  for  Divine  guidance,  and 
that  with  that  gratitude  they  establish 
their  constitution. 

The  State  of  Idaho  has  a  constitution 
which  recites  in  its  preamble  that  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Idaho  are  grateful 
to  Almighty  God  for  their  freedom. 

This  constitutional  provision  certainly 
makes  it  manifest  that  the  people  of 
Idaho  merit  the  description  of  the  peo- 
ple of  America,  eiven  by  Justice  Douglas, 
as  a  religious  people. 

Section  33-1604  of  the  statutes  of  Ida- 
ho provides: 

Selections  from  the  Bible  to  be  chosen 
from  a  list  prepared  by  the  State  board  of 
education,  shall  be  re;td  daily  In  each  pub- 
lic school  classroom,  without  comment  or 
interpretation 

It  is  significant  that  that  statute  ex- 
pressed the  construction  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Idaho  placed  upon  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
Idaho  constitution  as  well  relating  to 
freedom  of  religion. 

The  State  of  Illinois  is  another  State 
which  has  manifested  that  its  people,  too, 
merit  the  description  of  "a  religious  peo- 
ple." When  the  people  of  Illinois  adopt- 
ed their  constitution,  they  recited,  first, 
that  they  were  grateful  to  Almighty  God 
for  the  civil,  political,  and  religious  lib- 
erty which  He  permitted  them  to  enjoy; 
and  second,  that  they  looked  to  God  for  a 
blessing  upon  their  endeavors  to  secure 
and  transmit  them  unimpaired  to  suc- 
ceeding generations. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana recites  in  its  preamble  that  in  or- 
daining their  constitution,  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  are  grateful  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  the  free  exercise  of  the 
light  to  choose  their  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Section  28-5101  of  the  Statutes  of  In- 
diana provides,  in  substance  that: 

The  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from  the 
public  schools  of  the  State. 

This  constitutional  preamble  and  this 
statute  certainly  make  it  manifest  that 
the  people  of  Indiana,  likewise,  are  en- 
titled to  be  described,  as  the  people  of 
America  have  been  described  as  a  religi- 
ous people. 

The  State  of  Iowa  has  a  constitution 
whose  preamble  recites: 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Iowa  are  grate- 
ful to  the  Supreme  Being  for  the  blessings 
heretofore  enjoyed  by  them,  and  feel  that 
they  are  dependent  upon  Him  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  those  blessings 


The  statutes  of  Iowa,  which  have  been 
invalidated  by  the  school  prayer  cases, 
constitute  rather  interesting  reading  on 
tills  point.  Section  280.9  provides  ttiat 
the  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from  any 
public  school,  nor  shall  any  child  be  re- 
quired to  read  it  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  his  parent. 

In  construing  this  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa,  in 
Knowlton  against  Baumhover,  166 
Northwestern  201,  held  that  reading  the 
Bible  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  public 
schools  was  not  unconstitutional  if  ob- 
jecting pupils  were  excused. 

The  constitution  of  the  great  State  of 
Kansas  contains  a  preamble  to  the  effect 
that  the  people  of  Kansas  are  grateful  to 
Almighty  God  for  their  civil  and  religious 
privileges. 

It  is  interesting  to  note.  In  the  light 
of  the  school  prayer  cases,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Iowa,  through  their  legislature, 
had  put  a  practical  interpretation  upon 
the  constitutional  provisions,  both  Fed- 
eral and  State,  relating  to  worship  by  en- 
acting a  statute,  section  72-1624,  which 
provided  that  while  no  sectarian  doctrine 
should  be  taught  in  public  schools  of  first- 
class  cities,  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
without  note  or  comment  should  not  be 
prohibited.  The  validity  of  this  provi- 
sion was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Kansas  In  the  case  of  Sinclair  against 
Board  of  Education,  76  P.  422.  where  it 
was  held  that  the  statute  permitted  the 
reading  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Psalms. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky contains  a  preamble  which  recites 
that  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  are  grateful  to  Almighty  God 
for  the  civil,  political,  and  religious  lib- 
erties they  enjoy. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana contains  a  preamble  to  the  effect 
that  the  people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
are  grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
civil,  political,  and  religious  liberties  they 
enjoy;  and  it  expresses  the  desire  of  the 
people  to  secure  the  continuance  of  these 
blessings. 

The  constitution  of  the  great  State  of 
Maine  contains  a  preamble  reciting  that 
the  people  of  Maine  acknowledged  with 
grateful  hearts  the  goodness  of  the  Sov- 
ereign Ruler  of  the  Universe  in  affording 
them  an  opportunity  to  establish  a  con- 
stitution for  their  government. 

Maine  had  a  statute.  In  1964,  which 
authorized  daily  reading  from  the 
Scriptures  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State.  This  statute  provided  that  spe- 
cial emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Psalms  of 
David,  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer. 

Maryland  manifested,  by  the  pre- 
amble to  the  declaration  of  rights  in  its 
constitution,  that  Its  people,  too,  merit 
the  designation  of  being  a  religious  peo- 
ple. I  say  this  because  their  constitu- 
tion recites  in  its  preamble  that  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Maryland  are 
grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  their  civil 
and  religious  liberty. 

Prior  to  the  Schempp  case,  the  State 
of  Maryland  authorized  praying  and 
Bible  reading  in  Its  public  schools  In 
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further  illustration  of  the  religious  char- 
acter of  its  people. 

The  great  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts has  a  constitution  which  is 
very  interesting  on  this  point.  It  mani- 
fests why  the  U.S.  Senate  should 
countenance  prayer  for  its  guidance  and 
why  the  prayers  which  are  prayed  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Senate  should  be 
incorporated  in  the  Journal  as  well  as 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  constitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  recites  In  Its 
preamble  that  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts acknowledge  with  grateful  hearts 
the  goodness  of  the  Great  Legislator  of 
the  Universe  In  affording  them  in  the 
course  of  His  providence  an  opportunity 
to  form  a  compact,  and  that  they  de- 
voutly implore  His  direction  in  adopt- 
ing their  constitution. 

The  constitution  of  the  great  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  also  has  a 
provision  in  its  declaration  of  rights 
relating  to  this  matter.  In  addition  to 
the  provision  contained  in  the  preamble. 
I  refer  to  article  n.  This  article  states 
that  It  Is  a  right  as  well  as  the  duty  of 
all  men  in  society  publicly  and  at  stated 
seasons,  to  worship  the  Supreme  Being, 
the  Great  Creator,  and  Preserver  of  the 
Universe. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  the  Mas- 
sachusetts constitution  elsewhere  refers 
to  the  Supreme  Being  not  only  as  the 
Great  Creator  and  Great  Preserver  of 
the  Universe,  but  also  as  the  Great  Leg- 
islator of  the  Universe. 

I  believe  that  legislators  such  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate,  who  are  beset 
with  scores  of  perplexing  problems 
which  seem  insoluble,  should  pray  for 
guidance  and  should  have  some  eloquent 
men,  such  as  Bishop  Ledden,  or  our  reg- 
ular Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Harris, 
pray  for  us  as  well  as  with  us  for  our 
guidance  in  order  that  we  might  be  leg- 
islators worthy  of  the  love  of  the  Great 
Legislator  of  the  Universe. 

It  is  also  significant  to  note  that,  ac- 
cording to  a  study  made  In  1964,  Massa- 
chusetts had  a  statute,  section  71-31, 
which  required  that  a  portion  of  the 
Bible  should  be  read  daily  without  com- 
ment in  the  public  schools.  It  provided 
that  the  children  whose  parents  objected 
would  not  have  to  take  part. 

I  might  add  that  this  statute  was  held 
valid  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Massachusetts  In  Spiller  v.  Woburn,  94 
Massachusetts  127. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  established 
a  constitution  which  contains  a  pre- 
amble to  the  effect  that  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  are  grateful  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  the  blessings  of  freedom. 

This  statement  shows  that  the  people 
of  Michigan,  like  those  of  other  States  to 
whose  constitutions  I  have  alluded,  merit 
the  description  of  tdng  religious  people. 

The  same  observation  may  be  made 
with  respect  to  the  people  of  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Ne- 
braska, Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  Mexico,  and  New  York. 

The  constitutions  of  each  of  the  States 
which  I  have  just  mentioned  contain  pre- 
ambles wWch  recognize  the  existence  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  which  many  of  them 
caU  Almighty  God. 


All  these  constitutions  express  grati- 
tude to  God  as  well  as  dependence  upon 
God.  My  own  State  of  North  Carolina 
has  a  constitution  which  expresses  in  its 
preamble  the  gratitude  of  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  to  Almighty  God,  and 
also  contains,  In  section  26  of  article  I, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  State's  bill  of 
rights,  a  declaration  that — 

All  persons  have  a  natural  and  inalienable 
right  to  worship  Almighty  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences. 

The  passage  which  I  have  just  quoted 
from  the  North  Carolina  constitution  Is  a 
passage  which  appears  In  the  organic 
law  of  many  of  the  other  States  of  the 
Union. 

The  constitutions  of  the  States  of 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Car- 
olina, South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington, 
Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming  also  contain 
provisions  reciting  that  their  people  rec- 
ognize the  existence  of  Almighty  God 
by  expressing  their  gratitude  to  Him, 
and.  In  many  Instances,  their  dependence 
upon  Him,  not  only  for  the  origin,  but 
also  for  the  preservation  of  their  civil, 
political,  and  religious  liberties. 

Hence,  it  Is  ti-ue  that  at  least  49  of  our 
States  have  constitutions  recognizing  in 
one  way  or  another  the  existence  of  God, 
and  our  dependence  upon  Him. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  just  a  moment.  A 
study  made  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  our  Library  of  Congress  in 
1964  states  that  the  West  Virginia  con- 
stitution contains  no  reference  to  God 
or  to  a  Supreme  Being.  However,  In  or- 
der that  West  Virginia  may  not  be  dealt 
with  unjustly,  I  call  attention  to  a  con- 
tradictory statement  which  appears  In  a 
book  by  Charles  E.  Rice  entitled  "The 
Supreme  Court  and  Public  Prayer." 

That  book  states,  with  respect  to  West 
Virginia,  that  the  preamble  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
contains  a  recitation  that  the  people  of 
West  Virginia  had  enjoyed  the  blessings 
of  civil,  political,  and  religious  liberty 
through  Divine  Providence,  and  that  In 
their  constitution  they  reaffirmed  their 
faith  in  and  constant  reliance  upon  God. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Senator,  for  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
the  Members  present,  if  he  wishes  a  live 
quorimi  and  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his 
proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  reply  to  the  Inquiry  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  I  say  that  would 
be  highly  satisfactory  to  me,  for  a  reason 
which  is  suggested  by  one  of  the  great 
proclamations  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
Issued  when  the  War  Between  the  States 
presented  to  the  Union  Its  darkest  hours. 

In  that  proclamation,  which  was  pro- 
mulgated on  April  30,  1863,  President 
Lincoln  called  for  a  day  of  national  hu- 
miliation and  prayer.  The  proclamation 
opens  with  this  recitation: 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  de- 
voutly recognizing  the  supreme  authority 
and  Just  government  of  Almighty  God  In  aU 
the  affairs  of  men  and  nations,  has  by  a  res- 
olution requested  the  President  to  designate 


and  set  apart  a  day  for  national  prayer  and 
humiliation. 

I  believe  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  once  again 
to  recognize  the  authority  and  just  gov- 
ernment of  Almighty  God.  The  Senate 
can  do  this  by  adopting  the  amendment 
submitted  by  me  to  Incorporate  In  the 
Journal  a  very  beautiful,  fervent,  and  I 
trust  effectual  prayer. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

I  No.  12  Leg.  1 

Anderson  Inouyo  Neuberger 

Baas  Jackson  Pastore 

Burdlck  Javlts  Peapaon 

Church  Jordan,  N  C.  Proxmlre 

Cotton  .Jordan,  Idaho  Rlbicoff 

Dirksen  Ken.nedy.  Mast.  Ru.'=sell   S  C. 

Douglas  Long,  Mo  Sa:tonstail 

IS^ln  Mansfield  Sco-t 

Fong  McGee  Sparkman 

Gruenlng  McGovern  Steams 

Harris  Mclmyre  Talniadge 

Hart  Monroney  Tower 

Hickenlooper      Montoya  Williams,  Del. 

Hill  Mundt  Young,  Ohio 

Holland  Muskle 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair) .     A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  TOWER  and  Mr.  MANSFIELD  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bible.  Mr. 
Brewster.  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  Fanning,  Mr.  Hruska.  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York.  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr. 
McCarthy.  Mr,  McClellan.  Mr.  Met- 
CALF,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Robertson,  Mr.  Russell  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Simpson,  Mrs.  Sbjith,  Mr.  Symington, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Tydings,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Yarborouch. 
and  Mr.  Young  of  North  E>akota  entered 
the  Chamber  and  answered  to  their 
names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum Is  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
ErvinI. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair, 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state   it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Under  the  rule  a 
motion  to  table,  on  demand  on  the  part 
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of  a  Senator,  must  be  submitted  In  writ- 
ing. I  demand  that  the  rule  be  followed. 
I  uk  for  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  a  motion  to  table  is  not 
debatable. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  not  debating  the 
motion.  This  la  under  the  rule.  The 
nile  is  clear  that,  on  demand  of  a  Sena- 
tor, the  motion  must  be  in  writing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  further  to  respond  to 
ttie  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois that  any  motion  or  amendment  upon 
demand  has  to  be  reduced  to  writing. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  does  on  demand  of 
a  Senator.  I  suggest  that  the  Chair  read 
the  nile  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  my  motion  and  asii.  that 
it  be  read  to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

I  move  that  the  amendment  of  Senator 
Ebvin  now  pending  be  tabled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
table. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.   LONG   of    Louisiana    (when    his 
name  was  called) .    On  this  vote  I  have 
a   pair  with   the  senior   Senator   from 
Louisiana   (Mr.  EllenderI.     If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."     Therefore  I  withhold  my  vote. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  ( when  his  name  was 
called ) .    On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
[Rfr.  SmathersI.    If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."    If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore  I  withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  announce 
that    the    Senator    from    Alaska     I  Mr. 
Bartlett].   the   Senator   from   Indiana 
(Mr.  BayhI.  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania  (Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana   (Mr.  EllenderI,  the  Senator 
from    Arkansas    I  Mr.    Pulbright],    the 
Senator   from   Arizona    I  Mr.    Hayden], 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota   IMr. 
Mokdale]  are  absent  on  offlcial  business. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Smathers],  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  IMr.  Hartke]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
BAaTUTT],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  McNamara]  would  each 
vote  "ye»." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia   (Mr.   BYajD]    Is   paired   with   the 


Senator  from  Minnesota  !Mr.  Mondale]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  •nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  wouid  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  IMr.  Murphy]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Morse  I  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Morton].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  KuchelI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  i  Mr.  Miller  1 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr  BocgsI,  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murphy  J  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senators 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr. 
Morton]  are  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr.  Cooper  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr,  Miller!.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa   would   vote   "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  i.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"yea," 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  KuchelI  would  vote 
"yea," 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

I  No,  13  Leg.  I 
YEAS— 42 


NOT  VOTING— 21 


Anderson 

Jackson 

Nelt-on 

Bible 

Javit.8 

Neuberger 

Brewster 

Kennedy.  Maas 

Pft*tore 

Burdlcic 

Kennedy.  N  Y 

Pel! 

Byrd,  W   Va 

LoHK,  Mo 

Proxnure 

Cannon 

Miitrnrison 

R«:  dolph 

Case 

McCarthy 

Ribl.-uff 

Church 

MiO<>e 

Scott 

Dodd 

MrOo\prn 

timliti 

Ooiiglao 

McJiityTe 

Syii'.lntfton 

Orvienlng 

MfU-ali 

rvdli-.gs 

Harris 

Montoya 

Williams.  N.J. 

Hart 

Moss 

Yarborough 

Inouye 

Muskle 

NAYS— 3-; 

Young.  Ohio 

Aiken 

Hickenloipor 

Rus-ei:.  SC. 

Allott 

HIU 

Russell.  Oa 

BaM 

HoUsp.d 

oaiioiKsLiUl 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Slinpaon 

Carlson 

Jordan   N  C 

Spark  man 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

St<'niils 

Curtis 

Lausche 

lalmadgp 

Dlrkaen 

McCIeilan 

rh'iniioiid 

Domtnlck 

Monroney 

Tower 

Kastland 

Mundt 

WUmins.  Del 

■rrln 

Pearson 

Young.  N    Dak 

r*jntDia 

Prouiy 

I^>ns 

Robertson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Boggs 

Byid.  Va. 

Clark 

Cooper 

EUonder 


Fulbrlght 

Qore 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Kuchel 

Long.  La. 

Mansfield 


McNamara 

MtUer 

Mondale 

Mcwse 

Morton 

Murphy 

Smathers 


So  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  to  table  Mr 
Ervin's  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate  I  am  about 
to  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  680.  H.R 
77,  but  before  I  do  so,  I  wish  to  state 
further  that  after  consultation  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  it  is  our 
intention  to  ask  that  there  be  in  effect 
a  morning  business  outside  the  morning 
hour  to  the  extent  of  1  hour,  up  to  1 
hour,  so  that  Members  who  were  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  on  yesterday 
and  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
today,  may,  under  a  3-minute  limitation, 
be  allowed  to  make  insertions,  short' 
speeches,  and  attend  to  other  matters 
that  come  within  that  particular  rule. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  me  to  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  to  reserve  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  to  do  so,  he  may,  but  we  thought 
this  was  an  accommodation  for  Members 
who  were  deprived  of  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  morning  business  yesterday 
and  others  who  may  have  something  to- 
day in  the  way  of  speeches,  or  others  who 
wish  to  introduce  bills  and  other  matters. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Seantor  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  and  I  have  discussed 
this  proposal.  The  1  hour  of  morning 
business  that  would  follow  this  yea-and- 
nay  vote  would  be  limited  to  the  intro- 
duction of  bills  and  Insertions  in  the 
Record,  with  speeches  to  be  limited  to  3 
minutes.  During  the  1  hour,  we  would 
not  call  up  the  business  that  we  have  In 
mind.  At  the  expiration  of  the  1  hour, 
we  would  return  to  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  repeal  of 
section  14(bi  ;  we  would  be  back  on  the 
beam,  back  on  the  track,  where  we  were 
before. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; we  would  be  fully  protected. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  merely  wished  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  rule  under  which  a 
measure  could  be  called  up  on  motion 
without  debate  during  the  morning  hour 
would  not  be  covered  by  the  unanimous- 
consent  request.  With  that  imderstand- 
ing.  I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course.  What 
is  proposed  is  purely  an  accommodation 
to  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to 
compensate  for  deprivations  which  oc- 
curred yesterday. 
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REPORT  ON  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA DEPARTMENT  OF  LICENSES 
AND  INSPECTIONS  BY  INTERNAL 
nn'ESTIGATIONS  UNIT  OP  THE 
METROPOLITAN  POLICE  DEPART- 
MENT 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Ervin's 
speech. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Piesldent,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I 
asked  him  to  grant  me  this  courtesy  be- 
cause I  have  just  received  from  General 
Duke,  Engineer  Commissioner  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  a  letter  trans- 
mitting the  report  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners In  cormection  with  charges 
that  were  made  last  year  by  some  in  the 
community  that  there  is  evidence  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  graft  and  cor- 
ruption on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
personnel  within  the  Department  of  Li- 
censes and  Inspection  in  the  Washing- 
ton, D,C.,  government. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  and  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  have 
been  conducting  the  investigation  for 
many  months.  The  investigation  has 
been  completed.  The  very  voluminous 
report  has  been  filed  with  me  this  morn- 
ing. Commissioner  Duke  sent  a  letter 
of  transmittal  accompanying  the  report. 

I  shall  ask  permission  to  have  the  let- 
ter printed  in  the  Record  so  that  it  can 
be  available  to  the  press,  because  they 
keep  insisting  that  I  make  available 
some  statement  on  the  matter. 

The  report  will  be  carefully  analyzed 
by  me  and  my  subcommittee  and  it  may 
eventually  lead  to  a  hearing  by  my  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health,  Education, 
Welfare,  and  Safety. 

I  have  scanned  enough  of  It  to  satisfy 
myself  this  morning  that  there  is  evi- 
dence of  sufficient  malfeasance  so  that 
the  services  of  some  people  probably 
should  t>e  dispensed  with  because  of 
violation  of  public  trust  that  goes  along 
»1th  their  office. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Commissioner  IXike,  being  a 
letter  of  transmittal  of  the  report,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Government  of  the 
District  op  Columbia, 
Washington,  DC,  January  26, 1966. 
Hon  Wayne  Morse, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  The  report  conduct- 
ed by  the  Internal  Investigations  Unit  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  Is  en- 
closed In  response  to  a  telephone  request 
made  yesterday  by  Mr.  Richard  Judd.  I 
fegret  the  length  of  time  the  Investigation 
and  consideration  of  the  report  has  taken. 
In  this  letter  I  will  briefly  outline  the  main 
points  of  the  report  and  the  action  taken  by 
the  Board  of  Oommlssloners. 

The  Acting  Corporation  Counsel  studied 
the  police  report  and  discussed  It  with  the 
Chief  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions.  The 
Chief  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  concluded  that 
tto  basis  exists  for  criminal  prosecution  and 
>o  notified  the  Acting  Corporation  Counsel, 
*ho  agreed  with  this  decision. 

The  charges  made  of  widespread  graft  and 
corruption  In  the  Etepartment  were  not  aub- 


stantlated  by  the  Investigation.  The  report 
does  Indicate,  however,  that  violations  of  the 
Commissioners'  order  regarding  nonaccept- 
ance  of  gifts  and  gratuities  did  exist  prior  to 
Christmas  1965,  The  Board  of  Commission- 
ers has  strengthened  Us  previous  policy  re- 
garding gifts  and  gratuities  by  an  order  dated 
December  3,  1965  (copy  enclosed).  In  this 
connection,  the  Department  of  Licenses  and 
Inspections  Issued  a  notice  to  all  employees 
dated  December  7,  1965.  calling  attention  to 
the  revised  Commissioners'  order  (copy  en- 
closed). In  addition,  the  Department  direc- 
tor sent  notices  to  30  firms  and  organizations 
calling  attention  to  the  same  order.  The 
Board  of  Commissioners  Is  not  aware  of  any 
violation  of  this  order  In  1965. 

The  Board  denied  certificates  of  merit  to 
former  members  of  the  Engineering  Branch. 
Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspections,  as 
a  result  of  their  involvement  In  acceptance 
of  gifts.  These  certificates  are  given  to  all 
long-time  District  employees  upon  retire- 
ment. In  this  connection,  the  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspections 
was  asked  whether  he  had  accepted  gifts 
and  gratuities  over  the  past  2  years.  He 
replied  in  the  affirmative  and  a  copy  of  his 
report  is  enclosed. 

While  the  Board  of  Commissioners  be- 
lieves that  the  allegations  of  widespread 
graft  and  corruption  were  not  substantiated 
by  the  police  investigation,  they  do  believe 
that  the  present  administrative  procedures 
are  very  Inadequate.  Steps  are  being  taken 
to  study  and  strengthen  these  procedures 
and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  preclude  a 
rep>etitlon  of  those  matters  brought  out  by 
the  Investigation. 

You  will  be  subsequently  notified  of  any 
final  actions  taken  by  the  Board  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  police  investigation. 

I  believe  that  I  should  point  out  that  the 
Chief  of  Police  has  written  to  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  pertaining  to  the  police  in- 
vestigation and  stated  that  "consideration 
be  given  to  the  request  of  employees  and 
others  In  the  building  Industry  that  their 
statements  be  retained  In  as  confidential 
a  status  as  possible  least  they  be  subjected 
to  reprisal  measures  because  of  the  dis- 
closures contained  therein." 

With  kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

C.  M.  Duke, 
Brigadier  General.   U.S.  Army,  Engineer 
Commissioner. 

Enclosures. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  thank  Com- 
missioners Duke,  Tobriner.  and  Duncan, 
the  Chief  of  Police,  and  Deputy  Chief 
Lorraine  Johnson  for  the  very  able  serv- 
ice they  have  rendered  my  subcommit- 
tee in  carrying  out  the  request  that  I 
made  of  them  nearly  a  year  ago. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina very  much  for  yielding  to  me. 


PROPOSED  REPEAL  OF  SECTION 
14(b)  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS   ACT,   AS   AMENDED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  680,  H.R.  77. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Ijill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R. 
77)  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended, 
and  section  703(b)  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  Act  of  1959  and  to 
amend  the  first  proviso  of  section  8(a)(3) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
only  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  motion  is  de- 
batable. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  motion, 
of  course,  is  debatable. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  This  puts  us  back 
where  we  started. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Exactly. 


ORDER   FOR   TRANSACTION   OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  period 
from  now  until  2:45  p.m.  be  set  aside 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  and  that  statements  made 
therein  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL   10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this  eve- 
ning, it  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'cl(x;k 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  HOMI  BHABHA, 
CHAIRMAN  OP  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION  OF  INDIA 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  Dr.  Homi  Bhabha,  chairman  of 
India's  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  is  a 
severe  loss  to  international  science.  He 
was  not  only  a  tremendous  asset  to  In- 
dia in  her  efforts  for  scientific  develop- 
ment but  he  was  also  universally  recog- 
nized and  respected  for  his  talent  and 
his  zeal  in  employing  scientific  develop- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 


PRESENTATION  OF  NATIONAL  VET- 
ERANS AWARD  TO  DAVID  SARN- 
OFF,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD, 
RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
19  years  the  city  of  Birmingham  has  rec- 
ognized Veterans  Day  with  a  series  of 
outstanding  programs.  Birmingham's 
ceremonies  began  even  before  November 
11  was  designated  Veterans  Day  by  the 
Congress. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Gen. 
David  SarnolT  last  November  10  when 
he  received  the  National  Veterans  Award 
at  the  Birmingham  celebration.  In  ac- 
cepting the  award.  General  Samoff  made 
an  outstanding  address. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  address  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoio  so  tluit  it  may  be  read  by  many 
Americans  who  did  not  have  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Thk  Sbcoitd  Amuican  Revolution 
(Addresa  by  David  Samoff.  chairman  of  the 
board,  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  at 
the  National  Veterana  Award  Dinner.  Bir- 
mingham. Ala..  November  10.  1966,  when 
he  waa  presented  with  the  1066  National 
Veterans  Award ) 

Senator  Spabkman,  fellow  veterans,  dlstln- 
g:ulabed  guests,  no  honor  could  be  more 
meaningful  to  me  than  one  which  comes 
from  my  former  colleagues  In  uniform.  I 
am  deeply  grateful  for  this  recognition,  and 
I  am  proud  to  have  my  name  associated  with 
the  distinguished  Americans  who  have  previ- 
ously received  the  National  Veterans  Award. 
For  the  past  19  years,  this  patriotic  ob- 
servance In  Birmingham  has  led  the  Nation 
In  paying  homage  to  the  men  and  women 
who  have  helped  to  secure  our  country  as 
the  citadel  of  liberty.  The  servicemen's  and 
civic  organizations,  as  well  aa  the  leaders  of 
this  community,  deserve  the  commendation 
of  every  American  for  focusing  national  at- 
tention on  November  11  as  a  day  of  tribute  to 
all  our  veterans,  past  and  present,  who  have 
contributed  so  profoundly  to  the  well-being 
of  this  great  Republic 

Tomorrow  is  perhaps  the  most  solemn  of 
our  national  holidays,  for  It  bears  witness 
to  Americans  that  peace  cannot  be  main- 
tained nor  freedom  assured  without  sacrifice 
With  otir  young  men  fighting  and  dying  In 
remote  lands,  this  Veterans  Day  serves 
notice  to  all  of  us  that  liberty  Is  not  be- 
stowed as  the  permanent  possession  of  any- 
one and  that  each  generation  must  be  pre- 
pared to  earn  It  anew. 

COMMTTWUlf'S   CRALLKNGE   TO   THE    f-REE    WORLD 

Today,  the  freedom  that  we  cherish  Is  un- 
der assault  around  the  world — from  the  rice 
paddles  of  southeast  Asia  beyond  the  China 
Sea  to  the  remote  Himalayas;  from  the  oll- 
rlch  nations  of  the  Middle  East  to  the  en- 
circled outpost  of  West  Berlin;  from  the 
heart  of  tropical  Africa  to  the  neighboring 
shore*  of  the  Caribbean. 

Our  adversary  is  as  formidable  and  treach- 
erous as  freemen  have  ever  faced.  It  is  world 
communism.  Its  aim.  today  as  always,  is  the 
destruction  of  the  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic structure  that  has  been  evolved  over 
the  centuries  by  the  nations  of  the  Western 
world. 

The  threat  which  this  adversary  poses  Is 
far  more  than  that  of  military  power  alone 
It  Is  equally  a  psychological  thrust,  cloaked 
In  every  conceivable  form  of  deception  and 
brought  to  bear  with  great  skill  and  cunning 
wherever  freedom  floxulshes. 

Only  3  months  ago,  in  early  September, 
a  new  dimension  T^as  added  to  the  great  con- 
flict of  our  time  by  the  most  aggressive 
branch  of  the  Communist  family.  Red  China 
unveUed  a  doctrinal  program  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  of  war — military,  economic,  and 
paycbologlcal  war  to  the  finish — against  the 
whole  non-Communlst  world.  More  than 
that.  It  presented  in  detail  a  strategy  by 
which  tb«  West — with  the  United  States 
specified  as  the  main  enemy — Is  to  t>e  sys- 
tematically harassed.  Isolated,  cornered,  and 
crushed, 

Mao  TM-tung,  with  relatively  small  and 
weak  forces,  succeeded  in  seizing  control  of 
all  China.  The  methods  he  used  are  now 
praacrlbed  for  Communists  everywhere,  to  be 
applied  on  a  global  scale.  The  objective  Is 
to  defeat  and  conquer  the  free  world  despite 
Ita  Immense  military  and  nuclear  superiority. 


The  basic  strategy  rests  on  guerrilla  opera- 
tions In  the  countryside  and  villages,  grad- 
ually encircling  and  then  strangling  the 
cities. 

In  the  Chinese  scheme,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  are  designated  as  the  "rural 
areas  of  the  world."  with  the  industrialized 
West  as  the  "cities"  to  be  isolated  and  finally 
reduced  to  subjection.  The  first  stage  of 
this  deadly  effort — an  attempt  to  establish  a 
power  base  In  the  underdeveloped  conti- 
nents— Is  already  well   underway. 

The  tactical  patterns  differ,  but  the  stra- 
tegic doctrine  of  rural  encirclement  Is  ap- 
parent In  southeast  Asia.  In  Indonesia,  In 
central  Africa,  and  In  the  Communist-led 
banditry  that  is  creating  turmoil  in  Ven- 
ezuela. Colombia,  Peru,  and  other  Latin 
American  countries. 

The  crucial  Immediate  test  of  the  great 
communist  offensive  against  freedom  Is.  of 
course,  in  Vietnam.  This  Is  why  It  Is  im- 
perative that  we  frustrate  the  Red  aggres- 
sion in  that  country  and  thus  prevent  its 
spread  to  other  lands. 

President  Johnson  recognizes  this  clearly 
and,  despite  the  highly  publicized  demon- 
strations of  a  noisy  minority,  has  the  firm 
support  of  the  American  people. 

There  is  no  quick  or  cheap  response  to 
the  Chinese  communist  challenge.  Other 
Vletnams  and  other  Congos  may  erupt 
wherever  our  adversary  sees  a  prospective 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  g\ierrllla  action 
or  direct  Invasion.  We  must  be  prepared 
to  accept  these  possibilities  resolutely  and 
unflinchingly. 

But  even  victory  in  such  conflicts — vital 
as  It  Is — is  not  conclusive,  for  these  are  es- 
sentially wars  of  containment.  Success 
here  is  measured  primarily  by  the  degree  to 
which  we  prevent  further  Communist  en- 
croachment upon  the  free  areas  of  the  world. 

Oint    RESPONSE   TO    THE    COMMUNIST   CHALLENGE 

If  we  are  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the 
Communist  grand  design  of  rural  conquest, 
we  must  also  combat  and  conquer  the  prin- 
cipal forces  which  serve  that  design. 

Throughout  vast  regions  of  the  world,  an 
Immense  burden  of  poverty,  hunger,  illiter- 
acy, and  disease  weighs  upon  the  majority 
of  mankind.  These  are  the  apocalyptic 
allies  of  communism.  There  are  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  unrest  and  the  spawning 
grounds  of  violence.  Where  they  continue 
to  prevail,  communism  will  endeavor  to  ex- 
ploit them  with  mounting  effect. 

Yet.  as  they  summon  the  underprivileged 
to  revolution,  the  communists  are  in  effect 
defrauding  mankind  They  have  distorted 
the  purpose  of  revolution  to  serve  their  own 
ends.  We.  and  free  men  everywhere,  know 
that  true  revolution  expresses  the  hope  of 
all  men  for  a  better  life  in  a  world  of  peace 
and  freedom. 

When  we  speak  of  a  rural  revolution,  let 
us  remember  that  this  was  first  an  Amer- 
ican term,  applied  to  the  farmers  of  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord  who  fired  the  shot  heard 
round  the  world.  It  was  not  the  Communist 
Manifesto  but  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence that  expressed  the  right  of  all  men  to 
"life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hajjpiness." 

Today,  I  believe  we  have  it  within  our 
power  to  demonstrate  the  strength  of  otir 
historic  American  principles  with  such  clar- 
ity that  the  pretensions  of  communism  can 
be  totally  exposed  and  its  designs  finally 
thwarted. 

The  Instrument  that  we  possess  is  tech- 
nology— the  application  of  science  to  human 
need.  It  is  generating  a  second  American 
revolution  that  will  have  as  great  an  Impact 
as  the  first  upon  this  Nation  and  the  world. 

In  the  19th  century.  America  relied  pri- 
marily upon  manpower  to  protect  itself 
against  all  enemies. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century,  It 
added  Industrial  power — the  capacity  to 
mass  produce  vast  numbers  of  weapons  for 
the  use  of  our  Armed  Forces  and  our  allies. 


In  the  second  half  of  this  century,  tech- 
nological power  has  emerged  as  a  new  and 
ixjtent  force.  Our  national  defenses  now 
reach  into  laboratories  and  engineering  cen- 
ters to  enlist  the  men  and  women  who  df- 
velop  the  new  scientific  concepts,  the  new 
techniques,  and  the  new  tools  of  the  future. 
Already,  technology  has  given  us  advanced 
weapons  systems  capable  of  devastating  re- 
sponse to  any  direct  military  assault  upon 
us  or  our  allies.  The  maintenance  and  the 
continued  refinement  of  that  retaliatory 
capability  are  a  primary  national  objective. 

Modern  technology  also  Is  the  basis  of  the 
prosperity  of  this  Nation  and  Its  industrial- 
ized partners  in  the  free  world.  But  beyond 
that,  technology  has  given  us  the  ability  to 
create  a  better  life  for  millions,  while  the 
fulfillment  of  the  Communist  grand  design 
depends  upon  their  continued  poverty  and 
misery. 

HOW  TECHNOLOGY  CAN  SERVE  FREEDOM 

Applied  wisely  to  the  underdeveloped  con- 
tinents, the  technological  revolution  can  re- 
move the  vast  distinctions  between  the  rural 
areas  and  the  cities.  It  can  extend  every- 
where the  same  opportunities  for  greater 
well-being,  the  same  technologies  and  re- 
sources, and  the  same  means  of  using  them. 
In  short,  this  second  American  revolution  can 
accomplish  all  that  communism  has  prom- 
ised and  never  delivered,  and  It  can  do  so  by 
using  the  Implements  of  technology  for  con- 
structive purposes. 

To  achieve  victory  in  this  worldwide  con- 
test, we  must  focus  upon  four  principal 
human  needs:  power,  food,  health,  and 
knowledge.  These  are  the  Ingredients  of  a 
better  life,  and  In  each  of  them  we  possess  a 
truly  enormous  potential. 

Energy  Is  the  prime  physical  factor  that 
determines  whether  a  nation  remains  in  the 
Middle  Ages  or  emerges  Into  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Today,  the  underdeveloped  nations  of 
Asia  and  Latin  America,  with  nearly  70  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population,  produce  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  world's  power. 

But  technology  now  promises,  within  a  few 
decades,  means  to  produce  energy  In  all  but 
limitless  quantity  anywhere  In  the  world. 
By  the  end  of  this  century,  for  example, 
atomic  generating  plants  will  be  common- 
place, find  their  location  will  not  be  limited 
by  the  need  for  nearby  sources  of  conven- 
tional fuel  or  waterpower.  Small  atomic 
power  units  that  run  for  years  without  re- 
fueling will  be  available  to  furnish  electricity 
for  Isolated  villages. 

Eventually,  present-day  experiments  will 
lead  to  practical  powerplants  based  on  con- 
trolled thermonuclear  fusion — the  procesi 
that  occurs  uncontrolled  In  the  hydrogen 
bomb.  The  fuel  for  the  fusion  process 
abounds  in  water,  and  we  will  thus  become 
able  to  draw  In  endless  supply  from  all  the 
oceans  of  the  world. 

To  the  millions  who  are  without  electricity, 
and  even  without  machines  or  the  fuel  to  run 
them,  the  development  and  application  of 
technology  In  this  field  will  open  a  new 
world  of  productivity. 

Pood  is  the  second  critical  factor  in  the 
global  conflict.  In  this  vital  area,  we  enjoy 
a  clear  and  growing  advantage  since  the 
fallacies  of  communism  In  practice  are  most 
obvious  m  agriculture. 

In  China,  always  beset  by  food  shortages 
and  famine,  these  evils  have  been  tragically 
deepened  under  communism.  Only  2  week« 
ago,  China's  Red  masters  were  forced  to  pur- 
chase $400  million  of  Canadian  wheat  to 
avert  further  famine.  This  is  In  dramatic 
contrast  to  the  comparative  self-suflnclency 
In  food  of  neighboring  countries  like  Japan, 
Thailand,  and  especially  Taiwan  or  Formosa 

East  European  nations  like  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, and  Rumania,  which  in  the  past  were 
able  to  feed  themselves  and  export  large  sur- 
pluses, are  now,  under  communism,  depend- 
ent on  imports  of  grain  and  other  staples- 
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The  eastern  segment  of  Germany  used  to 
feed  itself  and  the  rest  of  that  country.  To- 
day, under  its  Communist  system,  It  has  to 
Impose  food  rationing.  The  same  is  true  In 
Communist  Cuba. 

Russia  Itself,  despite  backwardness  In  other 
respects  and  primitive  agricultural  methods, 
was  a  great  food-exporting  nation  until  the 
advent  of  communism.  Now.  after  nearly 
half  a  century  of  Red  rule,  chronic  shortages 
of  food  are  the  Soviet  Union's  greatest  prob- 
lem. Year  after  year,  the  Kremlin  has  been 
obliged  to  Import  substantial  quantities  of 
grain  from  the  West. 

Whatever  else  may  be  claimed  by  apolo- 
gists for  communism,  its  failures  In  farming 
are  too  conspiclous  to  be  concealed  or  de- 
nied. In  the  free  world,  technology  has  given 
us  mounting  surpluses  of  all  the  staples  of 
life.  In  the  United  States,  the  average 
farmer  now  grows  enough  to  feed  23  people 
besides  himself. 

By  contrast.  In  many  underdeveloped 
areas — and  In  nearly  the  whole  Communist 
bloc— It  requires  from  2  to  10  people  to  feed 
only  1  additional  person.  And  perhaps  a 
third  of  all  the  food  grown  In  these  areas  rots 
in  the  field  because  there  is  no  way  to  move 
It  to  market. 

Gre.Tt  progress  can  be  nchleved  in  filling 
the  world's  food  needs  through  methods  now 
in  advance  development.  The  tise  of  cheap 
energy  will  speed  the  Introduction  of  de- 
salinizing plants  to  adapt  ocean  water  to 
irrigation  for  millions  of  barren  acres.  New 
types  of  fertilizers  will  multiply  the  pro- 
ductivity of  land  everywhere,  and  there  Is 
the  early  prospect  of  new  synthetic  foods  and 
of  harvesting  crops  from  the  ocean.  Vastly 
Improved  methods  of  distribution  and  food 
preservation  will  enable  us  to  get  food  where 
it  is  needed,  when  It  is  needed. 

The  third  key  to  our  counterstrategy  Is 
health.  The  average  child  born  in  any  of 
the  advanced  countries  of  the  West  can  ex- 
pect to  live  to  the  age  of  70.  In  the  under- 
developed lands,  the  expected  span  of  life 
ranges  from  29  to  39  years.  Of  those  fewer 
years,  many  will  be  marked  by  malnutrition, 
debtllatlng  Illness,  and  related  factors  that 
hinder  useful  activity  and  breed  despair. 

Our  technology  has  achieved  many  spec- 
tacular triumphs  In  the  conquest  of  disease 
and  in  the  techniques  of  surgery.  Much 
more  will  be  achieved  In  the  near  future,  and 
we  shall  benefit  most  directly  by  the  increas- 
ing health  and  vigor  of  our  children  and 
those  who  follow  them.  As  science  gains 
greater  understanding  o'  the  factors  that  de- 
termine heredity,  healthier  strains  of  plants 
and  animals  will  be  developed.  We  may  even 
learn  how  to  enhance  the  desirable  qualities 
In  human  beings. 

Just  as  our  own  Nation  will  benefit  from 
these  advances,  the  spread  of  new  medical 
knowledge  and  techniques  can  do  much  to 
increase  the  lifespan  and  improve  the  health 
of  millions  who  inhabit  the  vulnerable  flank 
that  our  Communist  adversary  now  seeks  to 
conquer.  This  Is  above  all  a  humanitarian 
goal,  but  the  reward  of  effective  planning  and 
action  would  be  strategic  as  well. 

In  the  fourth  critical  area,  the  spread  of 
knowledge,  our  strongest  weapon  is  the 
technology  of  communications.  Mass  illit- 
eracy and  primitive  communications  serve  to 
perpetuate  human  backwardness.  In  100 
countries  of  the  world,  fewer  than  half  of  the 
people  can  read  and  write,  and  in  at  least  a 
score  of  other  countries  only  1  person  In 
20  knows  how  to  sign  his  name.  Under  these 
conditions,  economic  development  is  difficult 
or  impossible,  and  the  half-truth  or  the  dis- 
tortion of  the  propagandist  goes  unchallenged 
by  the  fact. 

The  communications  technology  we  are 
now  developing  can  be  a  massive  channel  for 
the  exchange  of  Ideas,  the  growth  of  knowl- 
edge, and  the  spread  of  understanding  in 
every  part  of  the  world. 


Within  5  to  10  years,  the  most  remote  vil- 
lage can  have  simultaneous  access  to  the  same 
information  that  is  available  In  the  largest 
cities  of  the  world.  Broadcasting  satellites, 
orbiting  in  fixed  positions  far  above  the 
equatorial  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America,  will  be  able  to  beam  radio  and  tele- 
vision programs  directly  to  home  receivers 
over  vast  areas. 

Similar  satellites  will  provide  two-way 
communications  between  these  areas  and  all 
other  parts  of  the  world.  We  can  overcome 
centuries  of  Isolation  and  Ignorance  In  the 
fraction  of  a  second  that  it  takes  an  elec- 
tronic signal  to  leap  from  g^round  to  satellite 
and  back  again  to  earth. 

This  Nation  now  leads  the  world  in  the 
technology  of  satellite  communications  and 
In  the  related  fields  of  television  broadcast- 
ing and  high-capacity  radio  transmission. 
We  are  applying  this  technical  leadership  to 
the  development  of  improved  global  commu- 
nications systems  that  will  speed  the  flow  of 
world  trade  and  strengthen  both  our  na- 
tional security  and  International  under- 
standing. 

We  shall  be  remiss  If  we  do  not  also  seek 
to  develop  the  potential  of  this  technology 
for  raising  levels  of  literacy  and  learning 
everywhere.  With  greater  knowledge  will 
come  more  rapid  material  progress  in  tlie 
underdeveloped  areas,  and  with  material 
progress  will  come  a  lessening  of  the  prcs- 
stires  to  employ  violent  means  for  radical 
ends. 

These  are  not  fanciful  visions  or  remote 
prospects  that  I  have  outlined  here.  In  each 
of  these  four  aspects  of  emerging  technology, 
we  already  possess  the  essential  tools  for 
countering  the  spurious  revolution  of  com- 
munism with  a  genuine  technological  rev- 
olution whose  result  can  be  the  satisfaction 
of  human  needs  In  a  peaceful  world. 

We  can — If  we  will — develop  the  means  to 
abolish  most  starvation  and  malnutrition  by 
the  end  ol  this  century. 

We  can  achieve  the  ability  to  tap  virtually 
limitless  energy  for  use  throughout  the 
world. 

We  can  add  new  years  and  health  to  hu- 
man life. 

We  can  make  knowledge  the  common  prop- 
erty of  all  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to 
hear,  from  the  most  Isolated  settlement  to 
the  most  populated  cities. 

Just  as  Communist  growth  Is  rooted  In 
friistration,  it  withers  as  the  causes  of  the 
frustration  are  removed.  Ttierefore,  to  the 
extent  that  we  apply  our  technology  to  the 
needs  of  others,  we  strengthen  ourselves. 
In  this  way,  we  can  blunt  the  Communist 
thrust  and  defeat  its  objective  of  encircling 
and  conquering  the  free  world. 

VICTORY     REQUIRES     PATRIOTIC     DEDICATION 

At  the  same  time,  let  us  remember  that 
while  technology  can  be  the  principal  in- 
strument for  the  peaceful  victory  of  freedom. 
It  Is  only  an  Instrument.  Its  effective  use 
requires  our  will,  our  wisdom,  our  dedica- 
tion, and  our  faith. 

To  keep  America  free  and  brighten  the 
world  for  all  people,  we  must  apply  the 
products  of  science  and  technology  In  the 
spirit  of  service  that  has  traditionally  ani- 
mated America.  It  has  shown  forth  in  the 
patriotism,  courage,  and  endurance  that 
have  provided  the  most  glorious  pages  In  our 
history  from  Valley  Forge  to  Belleau  Wood, 
Iwo  Jlma  to  Bastogne,  Inchon,  and  now 
Vietnam. 

In  the  years  ahead,  we  shall  face  an  un- 
remitting demand  for  these  qualities,  so  elo- 
quently expressed  in  this  inspiring  National 
Veterans  Day  observance  and  so  ably  upheld 
by  the  nine  great  patriotic  organizations 
that  sponsor  it.  Our  readiness  to  sacrifice  for 
freedom  will  be  tested  repeatedly  in  many 
comers  of  the  world.  Wherever  we  appear 
to  falter,  or  display  disillusion  or  Indifference 
or  fatigue,  we  shall  find  the  adversary  ready 
to  exploit  our  weakness. 


But  the  record  of  the  recent  past  and  the 
con'lltions  of  the  present  demonstrate  that 
we  can,  when  we  are  so  determined,  take 
great  strides  in  the  cause  of  freedom 

When  Europe  was  prostrate  In  1949,  we 
directed  our  resources  through  the  Marshall 
plan  to  help  restore  the  economic  strength 
of  the  free  nations. 

When  the  Soviet  blockade  threatened  the 
life  of  West  Berlin,  we  made  clear,  at  the 
risk  of  war,  our  determination  to  sustain  the 
city's  freedom. 

When  Communist  Invaders  thrust  across 
the  ."JBth  parallel  In  Korea,  we  led  the  forces 
of  the  free  world  in  resisting  and  ultimately 
repelling  the  assault. 

When  Soviet  missiles  threatened  us  from 
Cuba,  we  stood  firm  In  our  insistence  upon 
their  removal,  whatever  the  sacrifice  that 
might   have  been  required. 

Today,  it  Is  Vietnam;  tomorrow  It  may  be 
other  points  along  the  frontiers  of  freedom 
But,  if  we  preserve  our  essential  military 
fiiiancial,  ajid  economic  strengths,  if  we 
maintain  our  faith  In  ourselves  and  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  this  Nation  stands,  then 
time  and  history  will  be  our  allies. 

Time  is  our  ally  because  science  and  tech- 
nology continue  to  lend  gathering  force  to 
the  second  American  revolution.  Here,  and 
in  the  nations  that  share  with  us  a  common 
purpose,  sclenllflc  progress  far  outpaces  the 
very  limited  achievements  of  the  Communist 
world  In  the  areas  of  basic  human  needs. 

History  Is  our  ally  because  of  the  princi- 
ples that  we  seek  to  uphold.  History  has 
shown  that  no  people,  given  decent  living 
standards  and  hope  for  Improvement  In  a 
climate  of  freedom,  will  choose  to  enslave 
their  minds  and  spirits  In  the  type  of  system 
advocated  by  the  rulers  of  China  or  Russia. 

We  defend  the  right  to  think,  to  speak, 
and  to  live  as  we  wish.  We  are  the  custodians 
of  a  heritage  gained  for  us  at  great  sacrifice 
by  millions  of  brave  men  and  women  through 
generations  of  American  history  and  by  the 
Intrepid  American  soldiers,  sailors,  and  air- 
men who  have  given  their  lives  In  defense  of 
these  principles. 

Today,  in  the  face  of  an  unprecedented 
assault  upon  the  principles  that  we  cherish, 
let  us  respxand  boldly  and  effectively  in  their 
defense.  Let  us  proclaim  the  second  Ameri- 
can revolution  as  a  new  and  vital  force  that 
combines  our  heritage  of  freedom  with  the 
Immensely  powerful  instrument  of  technol- 
ogy. Let  us  use  It  to  lift  the  hopes  of  people 
everywhere — for  this  Is  the  surest  cotirse  to 
final    victory. 


SCHOOL  MILK  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL 
1967  A  TRAVESTY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  day 
after  day  I  have  been  rising  on  this  floor 
to  criticize  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget's 
directive  that  $3  million  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  the  special  milk  program 
for  schoolchildren  not  be  sp>ent.  The 
Bureau's  action  will  cripple  a  highly 
popular  and  badly  needed  program  at  a 
time  when  program  participation  is  in- 
creasing by  5  percent  a  year. 

My  colleagues  can  imagine  my  sur- 
prise when  I  learned  late  Friday  that 
the  school  milk  program  for  fiscal  1967 
was  pegged  at  $21  million  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  This  cut  of  $82  million 
is  dilBcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  under- 
stand. The  Department  of  Agriculture 
iias  given  no  help.  Both  on  Friday  and 
Monday  ray  oCQce  contacted  the  Depart- 
ment for  Information.  My  staff  was  told 
that  representatives  of  the  Department 
were  willing  to  meet  with  me  to  discuss 
the  matter,  but  could  not  give  details 
over  the  telephone.  I  was  also  Invited 
to  submit  questions. 
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Mr.  President.  I  am  going  to  raise 
these  questions  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today.  I  have  waited  long  enough  to 
comment  on  this  travesty  of  a  school 
milk  budget  for  1967.  This  program  is 
too  vital  for  me  to  withhold  comment  so 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can 
laborloiisly  grind  out  their  legislative 
recommendations. 

A  full  explanation  of  the  proposed  cut 
in  the  school  milk  program  should  have 
been  available  at  the  time  the  budget  was 
submitted  to  Congress.  Instead,  Con- 
gress was  given  only  one  sentence  to 
ponder.  In  i?art  4  of  the  budget — "The 
Federal  Program  by  Function" — we  are 
told: 

Th«  special  milk  program,  which  p«rmits 
schools  to  sell  milk  at  reduced  prices,  will  be 
directed  primarily  to  helping  needy  children 
In  19«7.  thereby  permitting  a  reduction  of 
•63  million  In  expenditures. 

My  basic  question.  Mr.  President,  is 
whether  or  not  this  program  reorienta- 
tion will  require  an  onerous  means  test 
for  children  receiving  milk  under  the 
program.  Nothing  Is  more  abhorrent  In 
my  mind  than  requiring  first  and  second 
graders  to  give  evidence  that  Dad  is  too 
poor  to  pay  for  a  half-pint  of  milk,  but 
this  Is  exactly  what  a  means  test  would 
require.  If  no  means  test  is  required, 
then  how  are  we  to  make  sure  that  this 
milk  goes  only  to  the  needy? 

One  apparent  method  would  be  to  con- 
fine the  school  milk  program  to  those 
schools  In  which  a  high  percentage  of  the 
students  come  from  needy  families.  This 
would  be  directly  discriminatory  against 
tens  of  thousands  of  children  whose 
families  are  very  needy,  but  who  happen 
to  go  to  schools  where  most  of  the  stu- 
dents have  families  of  adequate  income. 

Next.  I  would  like  to  know  how  much 
of  a  saving  this  really  represents.  Will 
the  Federal  Government  not  have  to  step 
up  Its  payments  under  the  milk  price 
support  laws  as  less  milk  is  used  in  the 
schools  due  to  a  reduction  in  Federal 
support  for  the  school  milk  progrtim? 
Certainly  milk  not  used  in  the  program 
is  going  to  add  to  the  existing  surplus 
which  must  be  purchased  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  at  75  percent 
of  parity. 

Has  the  Department  made  any  esti- 
mate of  the  decrease  in  milk  consump- 
tion by  schoolchildren  this  program  cut- 
back will  create?  Certainly  it  will  cause 
a  substantial  drop  In  consumption.  If  a 
means  test  Is  used,  many  parents  will  be 
too  proud  to  let  their  children  go  through 
the  Indignity  of  receiving  a  Oovemment 
handout,  yet  too  poor  to  give  their  chil- 
dren money  to  purchase  school  milk. 

Does  the  Depcu-tment  expect  local 
school  districts  to  have  Increased  costs 
because  of  the  school  milk  program 
slash?  Will  this  80-percent  cutback 
mean  a  further  strain  on  already  over- 
taxed school  budgets  at  the  very  time 
when  the  Federal  Government  is  working 
to  rellere  existing  strain  through  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965? 

Does  this  new  program  reorientation 
require  substantive  legislation?  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  It  does.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Consequently,  the  next  question 
assumes  Increased  importance.    If  new 


legislative  authority  is  not  forthcoming 
will  the  administration  recommend  that 
the  progrsun  remain  at  this  year's  level, 
or  at  a  higher  level? 

President  Johnson  said  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  address: 

There  are  men  who  cry  out  that  we  must 
sacrifice  Well,  let  us  rather  ask  them,  who 
will  they  sacrifice?  Are  they  going  to  sacri- 
fice the  children  who  seek  the  learning? 

I  profoundly  hope  that  this  new  ap- 
proach to  the  school  milk  program  does 
not  ask  such  a  sacrifice,  I  profoundly 
hope  that  the  program  will  not  result  in 
children  getting  less  milk.  But  until  I 
get  answers  to  the  questions  I  have  raised 
on  this  floor  today  I  must  continue  to 
speak  against  the  recpnt  steps  which,  in 
the  ::»Dsence  of  further  evidence,  seem 
aimed  at  making  a  travesty  out  of  the 
school  milk  program. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  subsequently 
said:  Mr,  President,  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  made  a  few 
moments  ago  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  iMr,  Proxmire! 
concerning  the  stunning  reduction  by  80 
percent  in  the  budget  for  milk  for 
schoolchildren.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  save  money  by  starving  school- 
children. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writ:ng  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  .submitting  several 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee.s. 

'For  nominations  this  day  received. 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings,  > 


DEMONSTRATION  CITIES  ACT  OF 
1966— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT  (H,  DOC.  NO.  368) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  mes.sai;e  from  the 
President  of  the  United  State.s.  which, 
with  the  accompanying  paper,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  can 
be  the  year  of  rebirth  for  American 
cities. 

This  Congress,  and  thi.s  people,  can  set 
in  motion  forces  of  change  in  great 
urban  areas  that  will  make  them  the 
masterpieces  of  our  civilization. 

Fifty  years  from  now  our  population 
will  reach  that  of  today's  India,  Oiu- 
grandchildren  will  inhabit  a  world  as 
different  from  ours,  as  ours  is  from  the 
world  of  Jefferson. 

None  can  predict  the  shape  of  their 
life  with  any  certainty.  Yet  one  thing 
is  sure.  It  will  be  lived  In  cities.  By 
the  year  2000.  four  out  of  five  Americans 
will  live  and  work  in  a  metropolitan 
area. 


We  are  not  strangers  to  an  tu-ban 
world. 

We  began  our  national  life  gathered 
in  towns  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
We  built  new  commercial  centers  around 
the  Great  Lakes  and  in  the  Midwest  to 
serve  our  westward  expansion. 

Forty  million  came  from  Europe  to 
fuel  our  economy  and  enrich  our  com- 
munity life.  This  century  has  seen  the 
steady  and  rapid  migration  of  farm  fam- 
ilies— seeking  jobs  and  the  promise  of 
the  city. 

From  this  rich  experience  we  have 
learned  much. 

We  know  that  cities  can  stimulate  the 
best  in  man,  and  aggravate  the  worst. 
We  know  the  convenience  of  city  life, 
and  its  paralysis. 

We  know  its  promise,  and  its  dark 
foreboding. 

What  we  may  only  dimly  perceive  is 
the  gravity  of  the  choice  before  us. 

Shall  we  make  otir  cities  livable  for 
ourselves  and  our  posterity?  Or  shall  we 
by  timidity  and  neglect  damn  them  to 
fester  and  decay? 

If  we  permit  our  cities  to  grow  without 
rational  design,  if  we  stand  passively  by, 
while  the  center  of  each  city  becomes  a 
hive  of  deprivation,  crime,  and  hopeless- 
ness; if  we  devour  the  countryside  as 
though  it  were  limitless,  while  our 
ruins — millions  of  tenement  apartments 
and  dilapidated  houses — go  unredeemed; 
if  we  become  two  people — the  suburban 
affluent  and  the  urban  poor,  each  filled 
with  mistrust  and  fear  one  for  the  other; 
if  this  is  our  desire  and  policy  as  a  peo- 
ple, then  we  shall  effectively  cripple  each 
generation  to  come. 

We  shall  as  well  condemn  our  own 
generation  to  a  bitter  paradox:  an  edu- 
cated, wealthy,  progressive  people,  who 
would  not  give  their  thoughts,  their  re- 
sources, or  their  wills  to  provide  for  their 
common  well-being. 

I  do  not  believe  such  a  fate  is  either 
necessary  or  inevitable.  But  I  believe 
this  will  come  to  pass — unless  we  commit 
ourselves  now  to  the  planning,  the  build- 
ing, the  teaching,  and  the  caring  tliat 
alone  can  forestall  it. 

That  is  why  I  am  recommending  today 
a  massive  demonstration  cities  program, 
I  recommend  that  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  of  our  economy  join  to 
build  in  our  cities  and  towns  an  environ- 
ment for  man  equal  to  the  dignity  of 
his  aspirations, 

I  recommend  an  effort  larger  in  scope, 
more  comprehensive,  more  concen- 
trated— than  any  that  has  gone  before. 

THE    WORK    OF    THE    PAST 

I  know  the  work  of  the  past  three 
decades.  I  have  shared  in  the  forging 
of  our  Federal  housing  and  renewal  pro- 
crams.  I  know  what  they  have  done  for 
millions  of  urban  Americans: 

Eight  million  single-family  dwellings 
assisted  by  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration. 

An  additional  6.7  million  assisted  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

One  million,  one  hundred  thousand 
multiple  units  created;  605.000  families 
moved  out  of  decayed  and  unsanitary 
dwellings  Into  decent  public  housing; 
300.000  dwelling  units  supported  under 
urban  renewal. 
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Without  these  programs,  the  goal  I 
recommend  today  would  be  impossible 
to  achieve.  Because  Federal  sponsorship 
is  so  effective  a  part  of  our  system  of 
homebuilding.  we  can  conceive  a  far 
larger  purpose  than  it  has  yet  fulfilled. 
We  must  make  use  of  every  established 
housing  program — and  of  social,  educa- 
tional, and  economic  instruments  as 
well— if  the  demonstration  cities  program 
is  to  succeed. 

THE    PROBLEM    TOD,*Y 

Our  housing  programs  have  built  a 
platform,  from  which  we  may  see  how 
far  away  is  the  reborn  city  we  desire. 
For  there  still  remain:  some  4  million 
urban  families  living  in  homes  of  such 
disiepair  as  to  violate  decent  housinp; 
standards;  the  need  to  provide  over  30 
percent  more  housing  annually  than  we 
are  currently  building;  our  chronic  In- 
ability to  provide  sufficient  low  and  mod- 
erate income  housing,  of  adequate  qual- 
ity, at  a  reasonable  price;  the  special 
problem  of  the  poor  and  the  Negro,  un- 
able to  move  freely  from  their  ghettoes, 
exploited  in  the  quest  for  the  necessities 
of  life;  increasing  pressures  on  munic- 
ipal budgets,  with  large  city  per  capita 
expenditures  rising  36  percent  in  the  3 
years  after  1960;  the  high  human  costs: 
crime,  delinquency,  welfare  loads,  disease. 
and  health  hazards.  This  is  man's  fate 
in  those  broken  neighborhoods  where  he 
can  "feel  the  enclosure  of  the  flaking 
walls  and  see  through  the  window  the 
blackened  reflection  of  the  tenement 
acros.s  tlie  street  that  blocks  out  the 
world  beyond";  the  tragic  waste  and, 
indeed,  the  chaos  that  threatens  where 
children  are  born  into  the  stifling  air  of 
overcrowded  rooms,  destined  for  a  poor 
diet,  inadequate  schools,  streets  of  fear 
and  .sordid  temptation,  joblessness,  and 
the  gray  anxiety  of  the  ill  prepared ;  and 
the  flight  to  the  suburbs  of  more  fortu- 
nate men  and  women,  who  might  have 
provided  the  leadership  and  the  means 
for  reversing  this  hiunan  decline. 

THE    INADEQUATE    RESPONSE 

Since  1949.  the  urban  renewal  program 
has  been  our  chief  inslrument  in  the 
struffslc  for  a  decent  urban  environment. 

Over  800  cities  are  partiripating  in  ur- 
ban renewal  programs.  Undertaken  and 
designed  by  the  cities  them.selves.  these 
efforts  have  had  an  increasing  influence 
on  the  use  of  urban  land.  Last  year  the 
Congress  wisely  extended  the  authoriza- 
tion for  urban  renewal,  at  a  higher  level 
than  before. 

Years  of  experience  with  urban  re- 
newal have  taueht  us  much  about  its 
stroncths  and  weaknesses. 

Since  1961  we  have  made  major  altera- 
tions in  its  administration.  We  have 
made  it  more  responsive  to  human  needs. 
We  have  more  vigorously  enforced  the  re- 
quirement of  a  workable  piogram  for  the 
entire  community.  Within  the  limits  of 
current  law,  we  have  achieved  consider- 
able procuress  toward  these  goals. 

Nevertheless  the  social  and  psycholog- 
ical effects  of  relocating  the  poor  have 
not  always  been  treated  as  what  they  are. 
They  are  the  unavoidable  consequences 
of  slum  clearance,  demanding  as  much 
concern  as  physical  redevelopment. 


The  size  and  scale  of  urban  assistance 
has  been  too  small,  and  too  widely  dis- 
persed. 

Present  programs  are  often  prisoners 
of  archaic  and  wasteful  building  prac- 
tices. They  have  inhibited  the  use  of 
modern  technology.  They  have  inflated 
the  cost  of  rebuilding. 

The  benefits  and  efficiencies  that  can 
come  from  metropolitan  planning  are 
still  unrealized  in  most  urban  regions. 

Insufficient  resources  cause  extensive 
delays  in  many  projects.  The  result  is 
growing  blight  and  overcrowding  that 
thwart  our  best  efforts  to  resist  them. 

The  goals  of  major  Federal  programs 
have  often  lacked  cohesiveness.  Some 
work  for  the  revitalization  of  the  central 
city.  Some  accelerate  suburban  growth. 
Some  unite  urban  communities.  Some 
disrupt  them. 

URBAN    DILEMMAS 

Virtually  every  forward  st^p  we  have 
taken  has  had  its  severe  limitations. 
Each  of  those  steps  has  involved  a  public 
choice,  and  created  a  public  dilemma: 
major  clearance  and  reconstruction,  with 
its  attendant  hardships  of  relocation;  re- 
lieving traffic  congestion,  thereby  widen- 
ing the  gulf  between  the  affluence  of  sub- 
urbia and  the  poverty  of  the  city ;  involv- 
ing urban  residents  in  redeveloping  their 
own  areas,  hence  lengthening  the  time 
and  increasing  the  cost  of  the  job;  pre- 
serving the  autonomy  of  local  agencies, 
thus  crippling  our  efforts  to  attack  re- 
gional problems  on  a  regional  basis. 

These  dilemmas  cannot  be  completely 
resolved  by  any  single  program,  no  mat- 
ter how  well  designed.  The  prize — cities 
of  spacious  beauty  and  lively  promise, 
where  men  are  truly  free  to  determine 
how  they  will  live — is  too  rich  to  be  lost 
because  the  problems  are  complex. 

Let  there  be  debate  over  means  and 
priorities. 

Let  there  be  experiment  with  a  dozen 
approaches,  or  a  hundred. 

But  let  there  be  commitment  to  that 
goal. 

WHAT  IS  REQUIRED 

From  the  experience  of  three  decades, 
it  is  clear  to  me  that  American  cities  re- 
quire a  program  that  will:  concentrate 
our  available  resources — In  planning 
tools,  in  housing  construction.  In  job 
training,  in  health  facilities,  in  recrea- 
tion, in  welfare  prosrrams.  in  education — 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  life  in  urban 
areas;  join  together  all  available  talent 
and  skills  in  a  coordinated  effort; 
mobilize  local  leadership  and  private 
initiative,  so  that  local  citizens  will  deter- 
mine the  shape  of  their  new  city — freed 
from  the  constraints  that  have  handi- 
capped their  past  efforts  and  inflated 
their  costs. 

A  DEMONSTRATION  CITIES  PROGRAM 

I  propose  a  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram that  will  offer  qualifying  cities  of 
all  sizes  the  promise  of  a  new  life  for 
their  people. 

I  propose  that  we  make  massive  addi- 
tions to  the  supply  of  low-  and  moderate- 
cost  housing. 

I  propose  that  we  combine  physical  re- 
construction and  rehabilitation  with 
effective  social  programs  throughout  the 
rebuilding  process. 


I  propose  that  we  achieve  new  flexibil- 
ity in  administrative  procedures. 

I  propose  that  we  focus  all  the  tech- 
niques and  talents  within  our  society  on 
the  crisis  of  the  American  city. 

It  will  not  be  simple  to  qualify  for  such 
a  program.  We  have  neither  the  means 
nor  the  desire  to  invest  public  funds  in 
an  expensive  program  whose  net  effects 
will  be  marginal,  wasteful,  or  visible  only 
after  protracted  delay. 

We  intend  to  help  only  those  cities  who 
help  them.selves. 

I  propose  the.se  guidelines  for  deter- 
mining a  city's  qualifications  for  the 
benefits — and  achievements — of  this 
program: 

First,  The  demonstration  should  be  of 
sufficient  magnitude  both  in  its  phy.'-ical 
and  social  dimcn-sions  to  arrest  blight 
and  decay  in  entire  neighborhoods.  It 
must  make  a  substantial  impact  within 
the  coming  few  years  on  the  development 
of  the  entire  city. 

Second,  The  demonstration  should 
bring  about  a  change  in  the  total  en- 
vironment of  the  area  affected.  It  must 
provide  srhools.  park,-,  playgrounds,  com- 
munity centers,  and  access  to  all  neces- 
sary community  facilities. 

Third,  The  demonstration — from  Its 
beginning — .should  make  u.se  of  every 
available  social  program.  The  human 
cost  of  reconstruction  and  relocation 
must  be  icduced.  New  opportunities  for 
work  and  training  must  be  offered. 

Fourth.  The  demonstration  should 
contribute  to  narrowing  the  housing  gap 
between  the  deprived  and  the  rest  of  the 
community.  Major  additions  must  be 
made  to  the  supply  of  sound  dwellings. 
Equal  opportunity  in  the  choice  of  hous- 
ing must  be  assured  to  every  race. 

Fifth.  The  demonstration  should  offer 
maximum  occasions  for  employing  res- 
idents of  the  demonstration  area  in  all 
phases  of  the  program. 

Sixth,  The  demonstration  should  fos- 
ter the  development  of  local  and  private 
initiative  and  widespread  citizen  partici- 
pation— especially  from  the  demonstra- 
tion area — in  the  planning  and  execu- 
tion of  the  program. 

Seventh.  The  demonstration  should 
take  advantage  of  modern  cost-reducing 
technologies  without  reducing  the  quality 
of  the  woik.  Neither  the  structure  of 
real  estate  taxation,  cumbersome  build- 
ing codes,  nor  inefficient  building  prac- 
tices should  deter  rehabilitation  or  In- 
flate project  costs. 

Eighth,  The  demonstration  should 
make  major  improvements  In  the  quality 
of  the  enviroiiment.  There  must  be  a 
high  quality  of  design  in  new^  buildings, 
and  attention  to  man's  need  for  oi^en 
spaces  and  attractive  landscaping. 

Ninth.  The  demonstration  should  make 
relocation  housing  available  at  costs 
commensurate  with  the  incomes  of  those 
displaced  by  the  project.  Counseling 
services,  moving  expenses,  and  small 
business  loans  should  be  provided,  to- 
gether with  assistance  in  job  placement 
and  retraining. 

Tenth.  The  demonstration  should  be 
managed  in  each  demonstration  city  by 
a  single  authority  -with  adequate  powers 
to  carry  out  and  coordinate  all  phases  of 
the  program.    There  must  be  a  serious 
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commitment  to  the  project  on  the  part 
of  local,  and  where  appropriate.  State 
authorities.  Where  required  to  carry  out 
the  plan,  a^eements  should  be  reached 
with  neighboring  communities. 

Eleventh.  The  demonstration  proposal 
should  offer  proof  that  adequate  munici- 
pal appropriations  and  services  are  avail- 
able and  will  be  sustained  throughout  the 
demonstration  period. 

Twelfth.  The  demonstration  should 
maintain  or  establish  a  residential  char- 
acter in  the  area. 

Thirteenth.  The  demonstration  should 
be  consistent  with  existing  development 
plans  for  the  metropolitan  areas  in- 
volved. Transportation  plans  should  co- 
ordinate every  appropriate  mode  of  city 
and  regional  transportation. 

Fourteenth.  The  demonstration  should 
extend  for  an  initial  6-year  period.  It 
should  maintain  a  schedule  for  the  ex- 
peditious completion  of  the  project. 

These  guidelines  will  demand  the  full 
cooperation  of  government  at  every  level 
and  of  private  citizens  in  each  area.  I 
believe  our  Federal  system  is  creative 
enough  to  inspire  that  cooperative  effort. 
I  know  it  must  be  so  creative  if  it  is  to 
prosper  and  flourish. 

nZE   or   THK    PROGRAM 

The  program  I  recommend  is  intended 
to  eliminate  blight  in  the  entire  demon- 
stration area.  Through  efficient  rebuild- 
ing It  must  replace  that  blight  with  at- 
tractive and  economic  housing,  social 
services,  and  community  facilities. 

There  are  many  ways  by  which  this 
can  be  done,  once  the  commitment  has 
been  made  to  do  It.  Total  clearance  and 
reconstruction:  partial  clearance  and 
rehabilitation:  rehabilitation  alone — 
any  of  these  methods  may  be  chosen  by 
local  citizens. 

Whatever  approach  is  selected,  how- 
ever, must  be  comprehensive  enough  to 
be  effective  and  economic. 

There  are  few  cities  or  towns  in  Amer- 
ica which  could  not  participate  in  the 
demonstration  cities  program.  We 
shall  take  sp?clal  care  to  see  that  urban 
communities  of  all  sizes  are  included. 
For  each  such  community,  the  Impact 
of  the  program  will  be  significant,  in- 
volving as  much  as  15  to  20  percent  of 
the  existing  substandard  structures. 

For  the  largest  qualifying  cities  a  rela- 
tively modest  program  could  provide  de- 
cent housing  for  approximately  5.000 
families  now  living  in  substandard  dwell- 
ing units.  It  could  rehabilitate  other 
marginal  housing  sufBcient  to  affect  50.- 
000  people.  A  typical  program  could 
well  Involve  a  total  of  35,000  units  or 
100.000  people. 

For  cities  of  approximately  100.000 
people.  1,000  families  could  be  rehoused. 
and  3.000  units  rehablllUted.  affecting 
a  total  of  10.000  people. 

■aMETllS   or  TBI   raocRAM 

I  recommend  that  participating  cities 
receive  two  types  of  Federal  assistance: 

First.  The  complete  array  of  all  avail- 
able grants  and  urban  aids  in  the  fields 
of  housing,  renewal,  transportation,  edu- 
cation, w^are,  economic  opportunity, 
and  related  programs. 

Second.  Special  grants  amounting  to 
•0  percent  of  the  non-federal  cost  of  our 
cnmt-ln-ald  programs  Included  In  the 


demonstration.  These  grants  are  to  sup- 
plement the  efforts  of  local  communities. 
They  are  not  to  be  substituted  for  those 
efforts. 

In  every  qualifying  city,  a  Federal 
coordinator  would  be  assigned  to  assist 
local  officials  in  bringing  together  all  the 
relevant  Federal  resources. 

Once  authorized,  the  supplemental 
funds  would  be  made  available  In  a  com- 
mon account.  They  would  be  drawn  at 
the  discretion  of  the  community  to  sup- 
port the  program.  They  would  be  certi- 
fied by  the  Federal  coordinator. 

It  is  vital  that  incentives  be  granted 
for  cost  reductions  achieved  during  the 
performance  of  the  program. 

At  least  as  vital  as  the  dollar  commit- 
ment for  rebuilding  and  rehabilitation  is 
the  social  program  commitment.  We 
must  link  our  concern  for  the  total  wel- 
fare of  the  person,  with  our  desire  to 
Improve  the  physical  city  in  which  he 
lives.  For  the  first  time,  social  and  con- 
struction agencies  would  be  joined  in  a 
massive  common  effort,  responsive  to  a 
common  local  authority. 

There  is  another  benefit — not  measur- 
able in  dollars,  or  even  in  the  extended 
range  of  social  services — that  qualifying 
cities  would  secure  by  participating  in 
this  program. 

It  is  a  sense  of  hope:  that  the  city  is 
not  beyond  reach  of  redemption  by  men 
of  good  will :  that  through  wise  planning, 
cooperation,  hard  work,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  those  outmoded  codes  and  practices 
that  make  widespread  renewal  im- 
possibly expensive  today,  it  l.s  pxjssible  to 
reverse  the  city's  decline. 

That  knowledge,  that  confidence,  that 
hope  can  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
decade  ahead. 

FEDER.M,    COST 

Funds  are  required  in  the  first  year  to 
assist  our  cities  in  the  preparation  of 
demonstration  plans.  We  should  not 
underestimate  the  problems  Involved  In 
achieving  such  a  plan.  The  very  scale 
of  the  demonstration,  its  widespread  and 
profound  effects  on  the  social  and  physi- 
cal structure  of  the  city,  calls  for  mar- 
shaling the  city's  planning  and  adminis- 
trative resources  on  an  unprecedented 
scale. 

I  estimate  the  appropriate  Federal 
contribution  to  this  planning  effort  at 
$12  million. 

For  the  supplemental  demorustratlon 
grants  I  will  recommend  appropriations, 
over  a  6-year  period,  totaling  over  $2.3 
billion,  or  an  average  of  some  $400  mil- 
lion per  year. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  estimate  exactly — 
bat  it  is  necessary  to  consider — the  rising 
cost  of  welfare  services,  crime  prevention, 
unemployment,  and  declining  property 
values  that  will  plague  all  governments, 
local.  State,  and  Federal,  if  we  do  not 
move  quickly  to  heal  and  revitalize  our 
cities. 

METROPOLrr.AN    PLANNING 

The  success  of  each  demonstration  will 
depend  on  the  quality  of  its  planning, 
and  the  degree  of  cooperation  it  elicits 
from  the  various  governmental  bodies 
concerned,  as  well  as  from  private  inter- 
ests. 

Most  metropolitan  areas  conduct  some 
degree   of   metropolitan   planning    now. 


The  Federal  Government  has  made  funds 
available  throughout  the  country  so  that 
State  and  local  planning  agencies  might 
devise — many  for  the  first  time — com- 
prehensive plans  for  metropolitan  areas. 

I  recommend  improvements  and  ex- 
tensions of  this  program.  The  Congress 
enacted  them  recognizing  that  the  prob- 
lems of  growth,  transportation,  housing, 
and  public  services  cannot  be  considered 
by  one  entity  of  government  alone. 

The  absence  of  cooperation  between 
contiguous  areas  is  wasteful.  It  is  also 
blind  to  the  reality  of  urban  Ufe.  What 
happens  in  the  central  city,  or  the 
suburb,  is  certain  to  affect  the  quality  of 
life  in  the  other. 

The  widespread  demand  for  these 
funds  has  resulted  in  their  being  spread 
thinly  across  the  50  States.  Thus,  the 
benefits  of  a  truly  coordinated  attack  on 
metropolitan  problems  have  not  gen- 
erally been  realized. 

INCENTIVES    TO     ORDERLY     METROPOLITAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Over  the  past  5  years,  the  Congress 
has  authorized  Federal  grants  for  urban 
mass  transportation,  open  space,  and 
sewer  and  water  facilities.  The  Con- 
gress has  required  that  such  projects  be 
consistent  with  comprehensive  planning 
for  an  entire  urban  or  metropolitan  area. 
The  Federal  Government  has  thus  not 
only  helped  our  localities  to  provide  the 
facilities  they  need.  It  has  also  stimu- 
lated cooperation  and  joint  planning 
among  neighboring  jurisdictions. 

But  more  remains  to  be  done.  The 
powerful  forces  of  urban  growth 
threaten  to  overwhelm  efforts  to  achieve 
orderly  development.  A  metropolitan 
plan  should  be  an  instrument  for  shap- 
ing sound  urban  growth — not  a  neglected 
document. 

I  now  propose  a  new  incentive  to  help 
assure  that  metropolitan  plans  achieve 
their  potential. 

The  Federal  Government  should  bear 
a  larger  share  of  the  total  cost  of  related 
Federal  aid  programs.  This  share  would 
be  borne  where  local  jurisdictions  show- 
that  they  are  ready  to  be  guided  by  their 
own  plans  in  working  out  the  patterns 
of  their  own  development  and  where 
they  establish  the  joint  institutional  ar- 
rangements necessary  to  carry  out  those 
plans. 

DEMONSTRATIONS    OF    EFFECTIVE    PLANNING 

I  propose  that  a  series  of  demonstra- 
tions In  effective  metropolitan  planning 
be  undertaken  promptly. 

Metropwlitan  areas  would  be  selected 
to  return  the  broadest  possible  data  and 
experience  to  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments.  They  should  therefore  be 
of  varying  size  find  environment,  in  wide- 
ly sepmrated  locations.  They  would 
be  selected  to  assure  that  their  benefits 
reach  small  communities  surrounding 
the  large  cities. 

Advanced  techniques  and  approaches 
should  be  employed.  There  must  be  bal- 
anced consideration  of  physical  and  hu- 
man development  programs :  coordinated 
treatment  of  the  regional  transporta- 
tion network:  technical  irmovatlons,  such 
as  metropolitan  data  banks  and  systems 
analysis:  new  educational  and  training 
programs;  new  arrangements  for  coor- 
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dinating  decisions  of  the  various  local 
governments  involved. 

I  estimate  the  cost  of  the  demonstra- 
tions at  $6,500,000. 

I  shall  impose  on  the  new  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  the 
continuing  responsibility  to  stimulate  ef- 
fective planning.  If  local  governments 
do  not  plan  cooperatively  and  sufficiently 
in  advance  of  inevitable  urban  growth, 
even  adequate  fimds  and  an  aggressive 
determination  to  improve  our  cities  can- 
not .succeed. 

HOUSING  FOR  ALL 

The  programs  I  have  proposed — in  re- 
building large  areas  of  our  cities,  and  in 
metropolitan  planning — are  essential  for 
the  rebirth  of  urban  America. 

Yet  at  the  center  of  the  cities'  housing 
problem  lies  racial  discrimination. 
Crowded  miles  of  inadequate  dwellings — 
poorly  maintained  and  frequently  over- 
priced— is  the  lot  of  most  Negro  Amer- 
icans in  many  of  our  cities.  Their  ave- 
nue of  escape  to  a  more  attractive  neigh- 
borhood is  often  closed,  because  of  their 
color. 

The  Negro  suffers  from  this,  as  do  his 
children.  So  does  the  community  at 
large.  Where  housing  is  poor,  schools 
are  generally  poor.  Unemployment  is 
widespread.  Family  life  Is  threatened. 
The  community's  welfare  burden  is 
steadily  magnified.  These  are  the  links 
in  the  chain  of  racial  discrimination. 

This  administration  is  working  to 
break  that  chain — through  aid  to  edu- 
cation, medical  care,  community  action 
programs,  job  retraining,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  vigorous  economy. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  should 
break  one  of  its  strongest  links — the 
often  subtle,  but  always  effective  force 
of  housing  discrimination.  The  im- 
pacted racial  ghetto  will  become  a  thing 
of  the  past  only  when  the  Negro  Amer- 
ican can  move  his  family  wherever  he 
can  afford  to  do  so. 

I  shall,  therefore,  present  to  the  Con- 
gress at  an  early  date  legislation  to  bar 
racial  discrimination  in  the  sale  or  rental 
of  housing. 

NEW    COMMUNITIES 

Our  existing  urban  centers,  however 
revitalized,  cannot  accommodate  all  the 
urban  Americans  of  the  next  generation. 

Three  million  new  residents  are  added 
each  year  to  our  present  urban  popula- 
tion. The  growth  of  new  communities 
Is  inevitable.  Unless  they  are  to  be  cas- 
ual parts  of  a  general  urban  sprawl,  a 
new  approach  to  their  design  is  required. 

We  must:  enlarge  the  entire  scale  of 
the  building  process:  make  possible  new 
efficiencies  in  construction,  land  develop- 
ment, and  municipal  services;  relieve 
population  densities:  offer  a  variety  of 
homes  to  a  wide  range  of  incomes. 

These  communities  must  also  provide 
an  environment  harmonious  to  man's 
needs. 

They  must  offer  adequate  transporta- 
tion systems,  attractive  community 
buildings,  and  open  spaces  free  from 
pollution.  They  must  retain  much  of 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  landscape. 

The  private  sector  must  continue  Its 
prominent  role  in  new  community  devel- 
opment. As  I  reconunended  to  the  Con- 
8ress    last    year,    mortgage    insurance 


should  be  made  available  for  sites  and 
community  facilities  for  entire  new 
communities. 

It  is  apparent  that  new  communities 
will  spring  into  being  near  an  increasing 
nimiber  of  major  metropolitan  areas. 
Some,  already  in  existence,  promise 
dramatic  efficiencies  through  size  and 
new  construction  techniques,  without 
sacrificing  beauty.  Obviously  such  a 
development  should  be  encouraged.  I 
recommend  that  the  Congress  provide  the 
means  of  doing  so. 

RENT     SUPPLEMENT     PROGRAM 

Rarely  has  a  new  housing  program 
evoked  such  a  dramatic  and  positive 
response  as  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  has  already  received  pre- 
liminary proposals  from  sponsors  to  con- 
struct nearly  70,000  low-income  units 
under  this  program  as  soon  as  funds 
become  available. 

The  proposals  involve  424  projects  in 
265  localities  in  43  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  spon- 
sors have  alreswly  selected  sites  for  some 
40,000  of  these  units.  The  interested 
groups  are  about  equally  divided  between 
nonprofit  organizations  and  private 
limited  dividend  developers. 

The  need  for  this  program  is  obvious. 
It  is  the  need  of  the  poor  and  the  dis- 
advantaged. The  demand  for  the  means 
to  meet  this  need  by  private  enterprise 
Is  demonstrated  by  the  figures  I  have  just 
cited. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  pass  a 
supplementary  appropriation  to  fund 
the  rent  supplement  program  at  the  $30 
million  level  it  has  authorized  in  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965. 

MASS    TRANSPORTATION    PROGRAM 

We  must  continue  to  help  our  com- 
munities meet  their  increasing  needs  for 
mass  transportation  facilities.  For  this 
purpose,  I  propose  an  additional  1-year 
authorization  for  the  urban  mass  trans- 
portation program. 

THE    NEW    DEPARTMENT 

No  Federal  program  can  be  effective 
unless  the  agency  that  administers  it  Is 
efficient.  This  is  even  more  crucial  for 
programs  that  call  for  comprehensive 
approaches  at  both  the  Federal  and  local 
level. 

Progress  was  made  after  1961  toward 
unifying  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency.  But  the  very  nature 
of  that  Agency  limited  the  extent  to 
which  Its  several  parts  could  be  welded 
Into  a  truly  unified  whole.  Its  Admin- 
istrator lacked  the  statutory  bsisls  for 
gaining  full  control  over  partially  inde- 
pendent agencies. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  requested — and 
you  enacted — legislation  to  create  a  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

As  a  result,  the  Secretary  of  the  new 
Department  now  has  the  authority  and 
the  machinery  for  implementing  the 
new  programs  I  have  asked  for. 

I  see  five  ways  by  which  he  can  do 
this: 

First.  He  can  organize  the  Depart- 
ment so  that  its  emphasis  will  be  upon 


meeting  modern  urban  needs — rather 
than  fitting  new  programs  Into  old  and 
outworn  patterns. 

Second.  He  can  strengthen  the  re- 
gional structure  so  that  more  decisions 
can  be  made  in  the  field. 

Third.  He  can  assert  effective  leader- 
ship throughout  the  Department. 

Fourth.  He  can  mesh  together  all  our 
social  and  physical  efforts  to  improve  ur- 
ban living. 

Fifth.  He  can  assume  leadership 
among  intergovernmental  agencies  deal- 
ing with  urban  problems. 

Such  a  Department,  and  such  leader- 
ship, will  be  worthy  of  the  program  I 
recommend  you  adopt. 

A    YEAR    or    REBIRTH 

The  evidence  is  all  about  us  that  to 
be  complacent  about  the  American  city 
is  to  invite,  at  best,  inconvenience;  at 
worst,  a  divided  Nation. 

The  programs  I  have  proposed  in  this 
message  will  require  a  determined  com- 
mitment of  our  energy  and  a  substantial 
commitment  of  our  funds. 

Yet,  these  programs  are  well  within 
our  resources.  Nor  do  they  compare  in 
cost  with  the  ugliness,  hostility,  and 
hopelessness  of  unlivable  cities. 

What  would  it  mean  to  begin  now,  and 
to  bring  about  the  rebirth  of  our  cities? 

It  would  mean :  a  more  tolerable  and 
a  more  hopeful  life  for  millions  of  Amer- 
icans: the  possibility  of  retaining  middle- 
income  families  in  the  city,  and  even  at- 
tracting some  to  return;  improving  the 
cities'  tax  base,  at  a  time  of  heavy  strain 
on  city  budgets:  ultimately  reducing  wel- 
fare costs:  avoiding  the  unnecessary 
waste  of  himian  resources:  giving  to  both 
urban  and  suburban  families  the  free- 
dom to  choose  where  they  will  live;  a 
clean  room  and  a  patch  of  sky  for  every 
person,  a  chance  to  live  near  an  open 
space,  and  to  reach  it  on  a  safe  street. 

As  Thomas  Wolfe  wrote: 

To  every  man  his  chance— to  every  man. 
regardless  of  his  birth,  his  shining,  golden 
opportunity — to  every  man  the  right  to  live, 
to  work,  to  be  himself,  and  to  become  what- 
ever thing  his  manhood  and  his  vision  can 
combine  to  make  him — this  •  •  •  1b  the 
promise  of  America. 

I  believe  these  are  among  the  most 
profound  aspirations  of  our  people.  I 
want  to  make  them  part  of  our  destiny. 

I  urge  the  Congress  promptly  to  adopt 
the  Demonstration  Cities  Act  of  1966.  If 
we  begin  now  the  planning  from  which 
action  will  flow,  the  hopes  of  the  20th 
century  will  become  the  realities  of  the 
21st. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  January  26,  1966. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUDGET. 
1967— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT <H.  DOC.  NO.  336) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations: 

To  the  Congress  oi  the  United  States: 

I  present  the  budget  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1966. 
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The  great  domestic  challenge  of  our 
time  lies  In  our  cities.  Significant  ef- 
forts are  being  undertaken  to  meet  this 
challenge,  and  to  make  it  possible  for 
every  citizen  to  lead  a  productive  and 
satisfying  life. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  special 
responsibility  for  the  Nations  Capital. 
We  have  long  resolved  that  the  District 
can  and  should  be  an  example  of  the 
best  among  our  urban  communities,  but 
In  many  ways  the  District  continues  to 
fall  short  of  that  goal. 

Programs  for  the  future  must  recog- 
nize that  there  is  much  room  for  im- 
provement. Yet.  even  to  avoid  regres- 
sion is  both  difHcult  and  expensive.  The 
District,  as  the  central  portion  of  a  ma- 
jor metropolitan  area,  must  cope  with 
unusual  demands. 

The  past  decade,  for  example,  has 
seen  a  substantial  increase  in  the  need 
for  services  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
a  changing  population.  During  that 
short  span,  while  total  population  of  the 
District  remained  virtually  unchanged — 

School-age  population — 5  to  19 — in- 
creased by  23,700 — 15  percent. 

Actual  school  enrollments  increased 
more  than  37,000 — 35  percent — due  pri- 
marily to  expanded  kindergarten  pro- 
grams and  a  modestly  successful  pro- 
gram to  reduce  school  dropouts. 

Working-age  population— 20  to  64 — 
decreased  21,100 — 4  percent. 

The  over-65  age  group  increased  14,- 
000 — 24  percent. 

The  student  group  certainly,  and  the 
older  age  group  in  many  cases,  require 
greater  public  services  and  public  facili- 
ties.   These  needs  cannot  be  ignored. 

The  District  must  also  replace  and 
modernize  a  physical  plant  that  is  aged 
and  rapidly  becoming  obsolete.  Of  the 
public  schools,  for  example — 

Over  38  percent  were  built  totally  or 
in  part  before  1920. 


Over  60  pt>rcent  liave  some  substand- 
ard classrooms. 

Yet,  the  demands  of  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing school  population,  combined 
with  limited  appropriations  for  school 
construction,  have  made  it  impossible 
even  to  house  new  .students,  much  less 
to  modernize  the  existing  school  plant. 
Indeed,  tlieie  is  no  fact  of  which  we 
should  be  le.ss  proud  than  that  in  the 
Capital  City  of  tins  great  Nation  there 
are  some  2,100  chiidren  compelled  by 
lack  of  clas.sroom  space  to  accept  part- 
time  education. 

These  and  other  program  demands 
mean,  therefore,  that  an  increased  level 
of  appropriations  will  be  required.  To 
some  extent  that  increase  has  been  held 
in  check  by  the  cost  reduction  and  man- 
agement improvement  program  devel- 
oped by  the  Commissioners.  This  pro- 
gram, similar  to  that  required  in  each 
Federal  department  ar.d  agency,  will 
continue  to  help  in  holding  down  the 
need  for  additional  per.sonnel  and  other 
resources  despite  the  rapidly  increasing 
program  requirements.  Moreover,  to  in- 
crease even  further  the  productivity  of 
District  agencies.  I  have  directed  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  work  closely 
with  the  Commis.sioners  in  the  develop- 
ment of — 

A  planning,  programing,  and  budget- 
ing system. 

New  management  techniques. 

Improved  methods  and  procedures. 


use    of    data     processing 


Intensified 
equipment. 

In  addition,  I  have  insisted  that  the 
increases  in  expenditures  reflected  in 
this  budget  be  held  to  the  minimum 
needed  to — 

Assure  continuation  of  essential  serv- 
ices. 

Provide  an  adequate  level  of  staffing 
to  carry  out  essential  services. 

Permit  only  such  improvement  in  serv- 
ices as  is  required  to  assure  an  acceptable 


rate   of   progress   toward   our   ultimate 
goals. 

Revenues:  Increases  in  District  re- 
sources must,  as  always,  come  largely 
from  local  taxes.  Commensurate  in- 
creases in  support  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  necessary.  The  Federal 
payment,  which  is  now  authorized  at  $50 
million,  should  be  authorized  at  a  sub- 
stantially higher  level  by  approval  of  the 
formula  contained  in  H.R.  6889.  and  ap- 
propriations should  be  increased  accord- 
ingly. That  formula  provides  a  fair, 
equitable,  and  flexible  measure  of  the 
amount  of  Federal  support  that  should 
be  provided  the  District  government. 
The  need  for  this  type  of  flexible  author- 
ization and  the  inadequacy  of  the  pres- 
ent laws  are  apparent.  In  1965.  the  for- 
mula would  have  authorized  only  $4.8 
million  more  than  the  present  authoriza- 
tion of  $50  million.  In  1967,  the  formula 
indicates  $61.9  million  as  the  appropriate 
level  of  support — $11.9  million  more  than 
is  now  authorized.  The  propriety  of  thus 
measuring  the  appropriate  level  of  Fed- 
eral support  to  the  District  has  twice  had 
the  approval  of  the  Senate.  I  urgently 
commend  it. 

Increases  in  District  taxes  to  accom- 
pany the  larger  Federal  payment  .should 
be  substantially  greater  than  the  $4  mil- 
lion provided  for  the  general  fund  in 
H.R.  11487,  the  revenue  bill  which  has 
been  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. While  it  is  true  that  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  District  taxpayers  has  sub- 
stantially increased  in  the  past  year. 
both  through  larger  receipts  from  exist- 
ing taxes  and  from  the  increase  of  20 
cents  per  $100  of  assessed  valuation  in 
the  real  estate  tax,  these  increases  fall 
far  .short  of  meeting  the  District's  needs. 
I  support,  therefore,  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commissioners  to  the  Congress  of 
a  tax  package  which  will  increase  tax 
revenues  in  the  general  fund  by  $8.4  mil- 
lion annually  beyond  those  provided  in 
H.R. 11487. 


h'f'/utrpnirnt.^  iimi  jhinncvig  of  the.  general  fund,  1066-72 
[In  millions  of  dollarg] 


Fundi  requirpd 
Under  exlituiy  legislation. 
Oi)*rHtlnd  exp<»n«>s 
C»pltBl  outlay: 
Public  works,  inclu'luif!  Federal 

obligations  (cash  requirfd' 

Rail  rsplri  tran-ilt  system   

Repaynu-nt  of  loam  aiid  inlfrpst. 

I>oans  (or  public  works 

Ixtans  for  rail  rapid  transit. 

Rrpayablr  advances..     


Estimates 


lll«6 


2«ai 

37  I 
2  0 

1.9 

20.0 


19«7 


ToIaI  under  (nistlnf!  le«isl»lion.    Ml.  1 
I'nder  proposed  lo^lslallon 
OperatLnK  expenses  -Pay  lncrea.>i«>s 
for    teachers,    pollocmen,    an  J 

ftremen |    2. 9 

Reserves    for    indeftniie    appropria- 
tion and  contingencies .1    3  6 


Total  estimated  funds  required 


347  6 


307.3 


48  3 

8.5 


2.0 


386.1 


4.3 


Projections 


ltM8 


322  6 


54.6 
39  5 


3.3 
.1 


420.1 


4.8 


.6       7. 0 


371  0   431.4 


1969 


338.7 
58  7 


4.8 
.2 


1970     1971 


397  4 

4.3 

7.0 


408.7 


355.6 
S3.9 


6.2 
1.4 


.'J73.4 
52.6 


7.7 
3.0 


417.1 

4.3 

7.0 


428.4 


436  7 

4.3 
7.0 


448.0 


1972 


392.1 
50.0 


9  2 

3.0 


454.3 

4.3 

7.0 


465.6 


Revenues  and  balances: 
From  p\i.<tiiiK  loei.slative  sources: 

Tuxes,  ft><>s,  otc.i. 

Balances 

Feder;il  payment  .   

Repnviitilo  iidvances... 

I.oin  iiiUinrization: 

l''i''!ic  work.?  .. 

R;ii!  riipi.t  transit ...  .. 

Total  e.stimated  availiiliility 
from  existing  lPKi.5lative 
sources  ..   .  . 

From  proposed  legislative  sources: 

Tajes 

Fe<leral  payment 

Ix)an  authorization— public  works. 

Total  from  proposed  legislative 
sourc<>s 

Total   estimated   revenues   and 


Estimates 


Projections 


1966 


256.0 
-1.4 

48.7 
200 

22  4 

2.0 


1967  I  1968      1969      1970      1971  1  197J 


366.9 

4.1 

50.0 


17.2 

S,  5 


281.2 

2.0 

60.0 


299.3 

2.0 

50.0 


20.3 
39.5 


9.0 


347.7    34'i.  7  .393.0 


1.0 


12.4 
11.9 


12.7 
14.4 


360.3 


13.0 
16.9 

20.0 


318.2 

2.0 

50.0 


370.2 


13.4 

20.9 
20.0 


334.5 

2.0 
50.0 


386.5 


13.7 

2,1  1 

20,0 


351,3 

211 
50.  H 


403.3 


112 


1.0  I  24.3  I  -'7.1      49,9      54.3      ,S8,  8  ;    C2 


balances. . 


,i348.7  1371.0  1420.1    410.2    424.5    445.3  1  46S  i 


Additional  fin.incing  required  to  meet 
total  estimated  requirements I 11.3 


3  9 


'  Includes  recent  Increaw  In  real  estate  tax  rate  from  $2.5')  to  <:  70  iK>r  $100  assessed 
aad  from  $2.80  to  $2  90  in  fiscal  year  1970.  ^^ 


valuitloa  In  fl.scol  year  1966.    Also,  rate  increase  from  $2.70  to  $2.80  in  fuse  il  year  IW 
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Borrowing:  The  authority  of  the  Dis- 
trict to  borrow  for  general  fund  pur- 
poses is  now  fixed  at  $225  million,  of 
which  $50  million  is  specifically  allocated 
for  the  purposes  of  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Act  of  1965,  When  this 
amount  has  been  borrowed  the  authority 
will  be  exhausted,  irrespective  of  repay- 
ments. This  form  of  lump-sum  author- 
ization should  be  replaced  by  the  pro- 


visions of  H.R.  6889,  which  relate  the 
maximum  amount  which  the  District 
may  borrow  from  the  Treasury  to  a  per- 
centage of  the  assessed  value  of  real  and 
personal  property  in  the  District.  This 
would — 

Conform  to  debt  limits  generally  used 
throughout  the  United  States  for  local 
governments. 

A'(  !/■  uhligaliorial  anthoriiy,  all  fiiruJs 
I  In  thou.sands  of  dollars) 


Relate  the  debt  limit  more  closely  to 
ability  to  repay. 

Enable  the  District  to  incur  new  debt 
as  repayments  are  made.  Since  at  cur- 
rent levels  of  annual  borrowing  the  Dis- 
trict will  soon  exhaust  its  present  bor- 
rowing authorization  for  general  public 
worlcs  purposes,  this  matter  deserves 
prompt  consideration  by  the  Congress. 


Current  uiittiorizutions; 
Eduralinii: 

Oiipratinp  cxpen.ses 

("ill '11  111  oiuUiy 

Wflfari-  and  health: 

I  »i><'r:itinR  pxpenses 

Cal'ilal  outlay 

IliulrAays  :ind  tnilTic: 

I  ij'CTatinp  expenses 

Cupitul  outlay 

PuMic  safety: 

Oierating  expenses 

("aiiital  outlay 

P;irksand  recreation: 

Operatinf!  ext'('"s*'S 

Capital  outlay. 

(ii'iicnl  operating  expenses: 

I  iperatiiiR  expenses 

(":i|iital  (iiitlay   - - 

S:Jiitary  engineering: 

Operatint;  exi'enses 

Capital  outlay 

Rciiayinent  of  loans  and  interest... 

Payment  of  I  )istrict  of  Columbia  share  of  Federal 

cipilal  outlays .   ,    

Cuntrihulion  to  rapid  transit  system. 


iyf>5 
actual 


72,038 
14, 405 

76,154 

4S7 

13,714 
13.  769 

73,  724 
336 

10.  l.-iO 

680 

19.444 

5.  030 

22.  385 
5,363 
1,860 


1966       I       1967 
estimate  |    recom- 
mended 


75, 727 
17,569 

80, 957 
6,014 

14. 197 
9,  852 

HO.  024 
1.687 

10,972 
1,035 

20  .550 
2,111 

23,  097 
12,  546 

5,  690 

987 
2,000 


82,609 
32,935 

90,549 

4,888 

14,982 
15.45.5 

,  I 
85,752 
2,715  I 

12.25fi 
1.896 

22,708 
1,298  [ 

24.248 

14.107 

6,078 

1,  350 
8,  525 


Current  authori/ation.*—  Cont  iniied 

Additional   inuni>.ipal   services- 
monies 

Additional     municipal     services 
.\niorlcan  Lepiuu  conventions 

,ludgin(^iits,  claim?,  ami  refunds 

Personal  services,  wm;e  l>oard  employees. 


inaugural  cere- 
Shrine     arid 


Total  curreut  authorizations 

Permanent  aiithciri7ations , 

()5>eratioiis  of  l>i.-!rii  i  nf  (  •ilumlila  tni.st  funds , 

Repayment  (-)  of  a.;v;ii  ;r-  ;r.i:n  Keteral  funds 

Proposed  for  st'parate  trai  ^ii.uiai   '.under  proposci 
legislation) 


Total  authorizations. 


Recaiiitulalion  of  curretit  authorizations: 

c.eueral  fund  

I  Hell  way  fund 

Water  fund..    , 

.'^anitary  sewaee  works  fund... 

MetroiKilitan  area  sanitary  sewage  works  fund. 

Total,  all  fu:ids 


1965 
actual 


283 
"885' 


853,773 

1,628 

58,178 

9,000 


422.577 


298,100 

28,876 

11,049 

15,668 

80 


353,773 


1966  1907 

estimate     recom- 
mended 


221 

33 

660 


365,929 

1,593 

58,961 

-26.000 

3,000 


403.483 


322,863 

25, 314 

10,397 

7.270 

85 


365,929 


233 

'i.'jao 


423,904 

1,887 

63.480 


4.510 


493.531 


371.  297 

31.719 

11,884 

8.030 

74 


423,904 


With  the  additional  revenues  now 
being  proposed,  the  District  will  measur- 
ably advance  toward  the  goals  outlined 
in  my  message  to  the  Congress  of  Febru- 
ary 15,  1965.  Some  of  the  more  signifi- 
cant recommendations  are — 

EDUCATION 

Operation  of  the  school  system  in  1967 
will  require  $82.6  million,  an  Increase  of 
S6.9  million  over  1966.  These  increased 
funds  will  provide — 

Additional  classroom  teachers  needed 
to  maintain  the  pupil-teacher  ratios  now 
in  effect. 

Additional  positions  in  special  subject 
areas  such  as  science,  mathematics,  and 
reading  needed  to  enrich  and  strengthen 
the  District's  educational  program. 

Addition  of  24  librarians  to  provide 
1  in  every  school  in  which  physical  fa- 
cilities exist  to  house  a  library. 

Additional  counselors  to  achieve  the 
Board  of  Education  pupil-counselor 
ratios  of  750  to  1  in  elementary  schools 
and  400  to  1  in  secondary  schools. 

Four  pupil  personnel  service  teams. 
Each  team  will  be  composed  of  psychia- 
trists, clinical  and  school  psychologists, 
social  workers  and  attendance  oCQcers. 
They  will  be  able  to  meet  acute  needs  of 
literally  thousands  of  pupils  whose  op- 
portunities to  achieve  the  maximum  of 
their  potentialities  are  now  impaired  be- 
cause the  schools  do  not  have  adequate 
information  on  their  abilities,  achieve- 
ments, and  emotional  stability. 

In  addition,  an  increase  in  the  salaries 
of  teachers  will  be  proposed  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

There  has  already  been  a  substantial 
increase  In  funds  available  to  the  Dis- 


trict school  system  through  the  several 
national  programs  for  aid  to  education. 
In  1967,  these  funds  will  approximate 
$14.5  million.  This  Federal  assistEince 
has  properly  been  concentrated  in  low- 
income  areas  of  the  city  where  the  needs 
are  the  most  severe,  and  potential  for 
accompli.'ihment  is  the  greatest.  While 
these  funds  make  possible  many  im- 
provements, they  cannot  and  should  not 
be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  basic  edu- 
cational program  financed  directly  by 
the  community.  Together,  however,  the 
two  sources  of  funds  make  the  oppor- 
tunities for  major  educational  progress 
in  the  District  brighter  than  ever. 

The  budget  also  includes  $32.9  million 
for  various  stages  of  construction  of  35 
school  construction  projects,  including  7 
new  schools,  18  additions  to  existing 
schools,  and  10  school  replacements,  in- 
cluding the  critically  needed  Shaw- 
Junior  High  School.  When  they  are  all 
completed,  they  will  provide  19,550  ad- 
ditional pupil  spaces.  This  will,  at  long 
last,  eliminate  foreseeable  part-time 
classes;  and  permit  in  1968  the  begin- 
ning of  a  concerted  program  to  replace 
obsolete  school  buildings, 

PUBLIC     SAFETY 

The  budget  provides  $85.8  million  for 
operating  expenses  for  the  District  agen- 
cies concerned  with  public  safety — an 
increase  of  $5.7  million  over  fiscal  1966. 

Budget  proposals  for  District  agencies 
concerned  with  crime  are  necessarily 
made  without  benefit  of  the  recommen- 
dations by  the  Commission  on  Crime  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  which  I  ap- 
pointed last  July.  That  Commission,  I 
hope  and  expect,  will  point  the  way  to- 


ward further  improvement  of  the  Dis- 
tricts efforts  to  achieve  effective  and 
fair  law  enforcement.  Budget  amend- 
ments appropriate  in  the  light  of  its 
recommendations  will  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  promptly.  I  am  determined 
that  both  citizens  and  visitors  in  our 
National  Capital  shall  be  secure  in  their 
persons  and  their  property. 

Pending  receipt  of  the  Commission's 
recommendations,  however,  we  can  pro- 
ceed with  confidence  on  several  items. 
The  fiistol  registration  bill,  S.  1632  and 
H.R.  6745,  should  be  promptly  enacted. 
The  Police  Department  has  been  en- 
countering great  difficulties  in  recioiiting 
qualified  candidates.  An  increase  in  the 
salaries  of  policemen  is  necessary  to  bring 
the  police  force  to  its  currently  author- 
ized strengtli.  Legislation  to  accomplish 
this  will  be  proposed  to  the  Congress.  A 
decision  on  increasing  the  autliorized 
strength  can  await  the  Commission's 
report. 

Funds  are  also  appropriate,  and  are 
included  in  the  budget,  for  several  Im- 
provements that  will  enable  the  force  to 
operate  more  effectively — 

Civilian  employees  will  be  used  to  fill 
31  administrative  positions  now  filled  by 
uniformed  personnel  who  will  be  freed 
to  utilize  their  training  to  greater  ad- 
vantage. 

Clo,sed -circuit,  departmentwide  tele- 
vision will  be  installed  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  lineups  and  the  efficiency 
of  training  programs. 

A  planning  and  de^'elopment  unit  will 
be  established  to  improve  the  utilization 
of  computers  and  other  technological 
advances  in  the  field  of  crime  prevention 
and  control. 
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I  am  also  recommending  that  the  rov- 
ing tactical  force  be  continued  In  1967. 
That  force,  the  one-man  scout  cars,  and 
the  additional  two-way  radios  for  foot 
patrolmen,  all  provided  last  year,  have 
contributed  in  a  major  way  to  the  hope- 
ful change  in  the  trend  of  serious 
offenses  reported  In  recent  months. 

Finally,  there  are  funds  for  the  more 
active  recruitment  that  is  needed  to 
bring  the  police  force  to  Its  authori2«d 
strength  and  for  an  increase  from  25  to 
60  trainees  in  the  highly  successful  police 
cadet  program. 

Also,  salary  increases  for  foremen  are 
proposied  for  later  transmittal. 

PAUU    AKD    KZCBEATION 

The  budget  provides  those  agencies 
concerned  with  parks  and  recreation 
with  an  increase  of  11.3  million  over  the 
1966  level  of  $11  million.  Recreation 
facilities  in  the  District  remain  well  be- 
low needs  and  accepted  standards.  This 
Is  particularly  unfortunate  in  areas 
where  low  incomes  make  it  dlflScult  for 
the  residents  to  take  advantage  of  facili- 
ties not  in  their  immediate  neighbor- 
hoods. Until  these  deficiencies  can  be 
remedied,  maximum  utilization  must  be 
made  of  existing  facilities.  This  can  be 
done  only  through  the  extension  of  hours 
during  which  facilities  are  open,  and  ex- 
pansion of  programs  to  enlcu-ge  the  op- 
portunity for  participation  by  various 
age  groups.  The  budget  provides  funds 
for  these  purposes,  as  well  as  $1.9  mil- 
lion for  new  facilities  and  expsuision  and 
Improvement  of  those  already  in  exist- 
ence. 

Funds  are  provided  for  an  expansion 
of  the  roving  leader  progrsim  which  has 
had  a  record  of  success  with  hard-to- 
reach  delinquent  and  potentially  de- 
linquent youth.  The  budget  also  pro- 
vides funds  to  enable  the  Recreation 
Department  and  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice to  continue,  in  cooperation  with  the 
many  nongovernmental  elTorts.  to  beau- 
tify the  city,  particularly  through  im- 
proved landscaping  and  planting.  The 
needs  of  the  Park  Police  for  a  larger 
force,  and  the  National  Zoological  Park 
for  increases  in  operating  and  mainte- 
nance staff,  are  likewise  met. 

RXALTH    AKD    WKLTASX 

For  health,  welfare,  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs  for  1967.  the 
budget  proposes  funds  of  $90.5  million. 
an  increase  of  $9.6  million  over  1966. 
These  funds,  together  with  the  expand- 
ing levels  of  grants  to  the  District  for 
participation  in  Federal  programs  in 
these  fields,  will  maintain  the  momen- 
timi  already  achieved  in  the  District's 
public  health  and  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion efforts,  substantially  reduce  the 
present  deficiencies  in  the  welfare  pro- 
gram, and  permit  the  District's  full  par- 
tlcipation  in  the  programs  made  possible 
by  recent  amendments  in  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

In  the  field  of  public  health  the  Dis- 
trict la  moving  forward  rapidly  in  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  mental  ill- 
ness. Funds  are  provided  to  complete 
the  staffing  of  the  first  of  four  com- 
munity mental  health  centers,  begun  2 
years  ago  at  District  of  Columbia  Gen- 
eral HospltAl  and  operated  Auring  the 


past  year  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  from 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
The  second  center,  to  be  located  in  the 
Northwest  section  of  the  District,  will  be 
a  part  of  the  Northwest  Community 
Health  Center  for  which  site  funds  are 
requested.  Funds  are  also  requested  for 
a  demonstration  project  for  the  treat- 
ment of  alcoholics  on  a  volunteer  basis. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  program  will  re- 
duce the  burden  now  imposed  on  the  po- 
lice, the  courts,  and  the  correctional  sys- 
tem by  the  chrome  alcoholic. 

Two  demonstration  projects  hereto- 
fore operated  with  funds  granted  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare — the  nursing  home  improve- 
ment program  and  the  rheumatic  fever 
prophylaxis  program — have  fully  proven 
their  usefulness,  and  are  now  proposed 
for  partial  financing  by  the  District  it- 
self. 

The  welfare  program  must  continue  to 
meet  the  basic  needs  of  the  poor,  the 
aged,  and  the  disabled.  This  program 
has  increasingly  emphasized  rehabilita- 
tion services  which  encourage  and  assist 
families  in  achievement  of  independence 
and  self-sufficiency.  This  budget  con- 
tinues that  emphasis. 

Funds  contained  in  this  budget  will 
p>ermlt  the  District  to  participate  more 
fully  in  Federal  programs.  Maximum 
attention  is  paid  to  the  needs  of  children. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  Under  this 
budget — 

Additional  staff  will  be  provided  to 
bring  the  number  of  social  workers  closer 
to  the  national  .standard  of  60  cases  per 
worker,  particularly  for  families  with  de- 
pendent children,  and  to  expedite  the 
current  welfare  eligibility  review. 

Special  programs  will  be  continued  and 
expanded  to  provide  immediate  help  for 
families,  not  eligible  for  regular  welfare 
services  but  who  face  crises  which  might 
result  in  fsmiily  breakup. 

Needy  children  of  the  unemployed  w^ill 
be  assisted  through  an  improved  pro- 
gram, which  will  provide  training  and 
job  placement  assLstance  for  their 
parents.  This  program  will  be  closely 
related  to  title  V  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  and  will  be  designed  to 
reduce  relief  rolls  by  equipping  parents 
for  productive  employment. 

An  enlarged  child  welfare  staff  will  be 
provided. 

Higher  rates  of  payment  will  be  made 
to  foster  parents  and  group  foster  homes. 

Homemaker  and  day  care  services  will 
be  expanded. 

The  favorable  results  of  special  efforts 
which  have  contributed  to  a  marked 
reduction  in  the  population  of  Junior 
Village  during  1965 — from  over  900  in 
February  to  630  at  the  end  of  the  year — 
make  it  the  more  Imperative  that  these 
efforts  be  further  intensified. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  Congress,  at  its  last  session,  took 
a  major  step  toward  resolving  one  of  the 
significant  transportation  problems  of 
the  National  Capital  region  by  author- 
izing construction  within  the  District  of 
the  rail  rapid  transit  system.  The  budg- 
et provides  for  the  appropriation  of  a 
loan  In  the  amount  of  $8.5  million  to 
the  District  to  enable  it  to  meet  its  share 
of  the  cost  of  this  project  during  1967. 


Problems  remain,  however,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  highway  portion  of  the  Dls- 
trict's  transportation  system.  One  is  tlie 
urgent  need  for  additional  resources  for 
the  highway  fund  if  any  highway  pR>l 
gram  at  all  is  to  continue.  The  Com- 
missioners' requests  for  a  1-cent  in- 
crease in  the  gasoline  tax  and  for  an 
increase  In  the  highway  fund's  borrow- 
ing authority  are  included  in  H.R.  11487, 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  commend  these 
proposals  to  the  Senate  as  well. 

Another  problem  which  should  be 
promptly  resolved  concerns  the  dimen- 
sions and  locations  of  the  interstate 
freeway  system  within  the  District.  The 
report  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  11487  requests  a  further  review 
and  appraisal  of  some  of  the  present 
plans.  The  Highway  Department  has 
already  taken  some  steps  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  a  possible  relocation  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  inner  loop  is  now  under  ac- 
tive consideration  by  the  Policy  Advisory 
Committee. 

The  magnitude  of  these  projects,  how- 
ever, makes  it  important  that  both  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Washing- 
ton community  have  full  assurance  that 
there  will  be  no  needless  expenditures  ol 
moneys  or  dislocations  of  persons  and 
businesses.  Accordingly,  I  am  request- 
ing the  Policy  Advisory  Committee  to 
consider  whether  it  should  secure,  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission's  work  on  the 
1985  comprehensive  plan,  a  review  of 
present  highway  plans.  This  review 
would  exetmine  not  only  methodology  but 
also  the  basic  assumptions  regarding  dis- 
location of  families  and  businesses,  real 
costs.  Federal  needs,  and  other  com- 
munity values  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
recent  data  available. 

In  order  that  the  highway  program  not 
be  delayed,  and  in  order  also  that  the 
Congress  may  have  as  much  information 
as  possible  before  completing  its  consid- 
eration of  the  District's  1967  highway 
budget,  I  am  requesting  the  Committee 
to  complete  both  Its  current  studies  and 
any  further  reviews  it  may  consider  ap- 
propriate by  April  1,  1966.  The  Com- 
missioners have  advised  me  that  the 
status  of  the  most  controversial  items— 
the  north  leg  of  the  inner  loop  and  the 
north-central  freeway — is  such  that  in 
the  next  few  months  there  would  be  no 
major  expenditures  on  these  projects  in 
any  event  except  for  planning. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  close  coopera- 
tion which  has  been  evident  among  the 
Federal  and  District  agencies  with  re- 
sponsibilities for  developing  the  District's 
transportation  system.  Continued  co- 
operation will  insure  a  coordinated  and 
efficient  transportation  network— one 
which  will  best  serve  the  needs  of  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

MTTNICIPAI,    CENTER 

During  the  past  few  years  the  District 
government  has  not  t)een  provided  with 
additional  government-owned  office 
space  for  new  or  expanding  programs. 
Rental  space,  at  high  cost  in  lx)th  dollars 
and  efficiency,  has  been  required.  I  an 
recommending  an  increOiSe  of  $1  milUoo 
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for  additional  rental  space  as  a  tempo- 
rary relief  of  overcrowding. 

In  this  budget,  a  small  but  critical 
item  of  $75,000  Is  sought  to  finance  the 
first  step  toward  a  permanent  solution. 
These  funds  will  enable  the  District  to 
prepare  floor  plan  layouts  and  budget 
estimates  for  two  buildings  In  the  Mu- 
nicipal Center  area  to  house  educa- 
tion, recreation,  and  technical  services. 
These  buildings,  which  help  to  fulfill  the 
long-range  plans  for  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, not  only  will  permit  consolidation 
of  scattered  fragments  of  several  depart- 
ments and  relief  from  outmoded,  inade- 
quate, and  overcrowded  space,  but  will 
also  be  of  definite  economic  advantage 
to  the  District. 

CONCLUSION 

In  addition  to  this  expenditure  pro- 
gram, and  the  revenue  measures  which 
I  am  recommending,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  otlier  measures  of  importance  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  that  are  already 
before  the  Congress. 

Of  preeminent  importance  is  the  pas- 
sage of  a  home  rule  bill.  I  urge  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  complete  action 
on  the  bill  already  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate. My  views  on  the  need  for  this  leg- 
islation are  well  known  to  the  Congress. 
There  is  no  reason  to  repeat  them  here. 

Among  the  other  important  District 
measures  pending  in  both  Houses  are — 

A  bill  to  authorize  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  community  college  and  a  col- 
lege of  arts  and  sciences  under  a  Board 
of  Richer  Education. 

A  bill  to  create  a  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Commission. 

A  bill  to  establish  an  international 
center. 

The  House  has  already  passed  H.R. 
8126,  which  would  extend  the  coverage 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  minimum 
wage  law  to  men. 

Enactment  of  these  measures  would 
make  the  89th  Congress  as  memorable 
for  the  District  as  it  is  already  for  the 
Nation. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

J.^NUARY25, 1966. 


COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  DIS- 
TRICT ACT  OF  1966 — MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  367) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  paper,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Last  year  in  my  message  on  agricul- 
ture I  described  poverty's  grip  on  rural 
America : 

Nearly  half  of  the  poor  In  the  United 
States  live  in  rural  areas. 

Almost  one  in  every  two  rural  families 
has  a  cash  income  under  $3,000. 

One-fourth  of  rural  nonfarm  homes 
are  without  rurming  water. 

Rural  people  lag  almost  2  years  behind 
urban  residents  In  educational  attain- 
ment. 

Health  facilities  in  rural  areas  are  so 
inadequate  that  rural  children  receive 


one-third   less  medical  attention   than 
urban  children. 

These  deficiencies  persist  in  1966. 
Their  effect  Is  grievous  on  urban  Amer- 
ica— the  recipient  of  millions  of  unskilled 
migrants  from  rural  areas  in  the  past 
two  decades.  It  is  tragic  on  the  rundown 
farms  and  impoverished  communities 
that  still  house  4.4  million  poor  rural 
families. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    ACTIONS 

Last  year  I  directed — 

Each  Department  and  Agency  adminis- 
tering a  program  that  could  benefit  rural 
people,  to  assure  that  its  benefits  were 
distributed  equitably  between  urban  and 
rural  areas. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  to  review  the  ad- 
ministrative obstacles  that  might  stand 
in  the  way  of  such  a  distribution. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  put 
his  field  offices  to  the  task  of  assisting 
other  Federal  agencies  in  making  their 
programs  effective  In  rural  areas. 

As  a  result,  the  Rural  Community  De- 
velopment Service  was  created  and 
charged  with  assuring  that  the  Depart- 
ment made  that  assistance  available. 

This  mission  of  the  Department  is  now 
firmly  established  in  practice.  Its  field 
personnel  are  active  in  informing  rural 
people  of  their  eligibility  for  medicare, 
and  of  its  requirements.  They  work 
with  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration in  planning  and  encouraging 
new  rural  industrial  developments.  In 
several  pilot  counties,  concerted  projects 
are  underway.  The  Departments  of  La- 
bor, HEW,  and  Agriculture  are  joined  in 
a  common  effort  to  bring  social  services 
to  poor  rural  communities.  The  water 
and  sewer  facilities  program  has  been 
simplified.  They  have  been  made  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  small  towns 
and  communities. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  increased  its  efforts  in  rural  areas. 
Community  action  programs  are  under- 
way in  a  number  of  rural  counties  sup- 
porting community  action  planning:  pro- 
viding remedial  reading  courses,  voca- 
tional instruction,  and  adult  education; 
and  assisting  small  cooperatives  to  ac- 
quire farm  machinery.  These  programs 
have  inspired  a  new  sense  of  hope  among 
the  rural  Americans  who  have  experi- 
enced them. 

More — much  more — needs  to  be  done 
if  their  effects  are  to  reach  the  dispersed 
but  very  real  pockets  of  rural  poverty 
throughout  America. 

THE    NEED    TOR    PLANNING 

Legislation  enacted  by  the  first  session 
of  this  Congress,  and  in  prior  years,  pro- 
vides the  means  for  a  massive  attack  on 
poverty  in  America. 

But — even  with  the  help  of  these  great 
new  programs — too  few  rural  communi- 
ties are  able  to  marshal  sufficient  physi- 
cal, human,  and  financial  resources  to 
achieve  a  satisfactory  level  of  social  and 
economic  development. 

The  central  advantage  of  the  city  has 
been  a  large  and  concentrated  popula- 
tion to  provide  the  leadership  and  tech- 
nical capability.  This  leadership  can 
achieve  economies  of  scale  in  operations, 
to  provide  adequate  public  services  and 
facilities  for  its  people. 


On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible  for  every  small  hamlet  to 
offer  its  own  complete  set  of  public  serv- 
ices. Nor  is  it  economic  for  the  small 
city  to  try  to  achieve  metropolitan  stand- 
ards of  service,  opportunity,  and  culture, 
without  relation  to  its  rural  environs. 

The  related  interests  of  each  need  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  plarmlng  for 
the  public  services  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  wider  community.  In  this 
way  the  benefits  of  creative  federalism 
can  be  brought  to  our  rural  citizens — in 
small  cities  as  well  as  Its  rural  neighbors. 

WHAT   MIGHT  BE  DONE 

The  base  exists  for  such  coordinated 
planning. 

New  communities  are  coming  into 
being — stimulated  by  advanced  means  of 
travel  and  communications.  Because  of 
these  it  is  possible  to  extend  to  people  in 
the  outlying  rural  areas  a  richer  variety 
of  public  services,  and  of  economic  and 
cultural  opportunities. 

Resources  must  be  combined — in  larger 
areas,  as  well  as  rural  and  small  urban 
communities.  In  a  population  base  large 
enough  to  support  a  full  range  of  efficient 
and  high-quality  public  services  and 
facilities,  we  can  achieve  the  conditions 
necessary  for  economic  and  social 
advance. 

THE  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  COMMrNITrES 

TJie  dimensions  of  an  area  within 
which  residents  should  join  to  carry  out 
integrated  planning  are  likely  to  be  al- 
ready marked  by  the  trading  or  com- 
muting patterns. 

In  most  such  communities,  the  total 
population  will  be  large  enough,  with 
enough  potential  users  of  each  essential 
service,  to  justify  employing  competent 
full-time  resident  specialists  in  medical 
services,  schools,  and  the  like.  In  some 
such  communities,  where  towns  of  even 
10,000  are  scarce,  it  may  be  more  prac- 
tical to  provide  major  services  to  people 
at  the  outer  limits  through  mobile 
facilities, 

BENETTTS    OP    PLANNING 

Coordinated  planning  can  stimulate 
economic  growth. 

It  can  provide  the  economies  of  effi- 
cient public  services — which  attract  busi- 
ness and  industry. 

It  can  make  possible  adequate  voca- 
tional training.  Rural  workers  who  lack 
present  job  opportunities  can  t>ecome 
qualified  for  work  in  new  and  expanding 
industries  within  reach  of  their  homes 
or  farms. 

It  can  provide  the  schools  to  spare 
young  children  the  fate  of  their  fathers. 
Seventy-two  percent  of  all  poor  rural 
families  today  are  headed  by  persons  who 
have  finished  only  8  years  of  schooliiig 
or  less. 

It  can  greatly  enlarge  the  effectiveness 
of  public  and  private  resources. 

It  can  insure  that  programs  will  com- 
prise a  logical  and  comprehensive  effort 
to  solve  the  community's  interrelated 
problems  at  minimum  cost. 

It  can  bring  us  closer  to  achieve  a  more 
beautiful,  more  livable  rural  America. 
An  increasing  combination  of  local. 
State,  Euid  Federal  resources  Is  already 
beginning  to  transform  the  countryside. 
This  cooperation  is  making  multiple  uses 
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possible — for  production,  for  outdoor 
recreation,  and  for  the  restoration  of 
natural  beauty.  Planning  can  help 
make  this  beneficence  a  part  of  the  lives 
of  millions  of  urban  Americans. 

Above  all,  planning  is  an  afHrmative 
act.  It  signifies  the  willingness  of  rural 
men  and  women  to  make  their  part  of 
America  a  place  of  hope.  Rural  Amer- 
ica need  not  be  a  wasteland  from  which 
the  young,  however  ill  prepared,  flee  to 
the  cities.  It  does  not  have  to  be  a  place 
where  live  only  those  too  old,  too  poor. 
too  defeated  to  seek  other  horizons. 

COMMtJNmr    DCVXLOPMENT    DISTRICTS 

I  propose  that  we  show  how  broad - 
based  planning  can  inspire  the  people 
of  rural  America  to  unite  the  resources 
of  their  rural  governments  and  small 
cities. 

I  propose  this  union  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  citizens  of  both. 

I  propose  that  we  assist  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  number  of  community 
development  districts  to  carry  out,  un- 
der local  Initiative,  such  comprehensive 
planning. 

The  boundaries  of  community  devel- 
opment districts  will  correspond  to  the 
normal  commuting  or  trading  patterns  of 
the  rural  and  city  residents. 

Planning  activities  for  the  district  wUl 
be  performed  under  the  direction  of  rep- 
resentatives selected  by  each  of  the  par- 
ticipating county  or  municipal  govern- 
ments. They  will  be  responsible  for 
plaiming  the  coordination  of  all  govern- 
mental development  and  service  func- 
tions within  the  district. 

Federal  grants  would  be  provided : 

First.  For  dlstrictwide  planning  of 
public  services  and  governmental  func- 
tions where  other  Federal  planning  as- 
sistance Is  not  available;  and 

Second.  For  the  dlstrictwide  coordina- 
tion of  local  planning  activities  with 
Federal  programs  and  private  Initiatives, 
in  a  comprehensive  attack  on  rural  com- 
munity problems. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  cer- 
tify that  the  area  has  met  the  require- 
ments for  designation  as  a  community 
development  district.  Selection  of  the 
pilot  districts  will  be  made  to  afford  ex- 
perience in  a  representative  variety  of 
geographic,  economic,  and  social  con- 
ditions. Funds  will  be  requested  to  aug- 
ment those  presently  available  for  plan- 
ning grants. 

Federal  assistance  would  help  to  sup- 
port: coordinated  and  comprehensive 
planning  for  all  public  services,  develop- 
ment programs,  and  governmental  func- 
tions within  the  district:  a  continuing 
ll»l«on  with  Federal  and  State  agencies: 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  resources  and 
needs  within  the  district,  such  as  labor 
skills,  industrial  sites,  land  and  water 
resources,  health  care,  education,  cul- 
tural opportunities,  and  public  services. 

Thus  the  scope  of  planning  to  be  sup- 
ported would  extend  beyond  physical  de- 
velopment. It  would  encompass  as  well 
the  social  and  economic  needs  of  the 
wea,  and  its  potential  for  growth. 

Each  agency  of  the  Ooverrunent 
charged  with  administering  a  program 
relevant  to  these  needs  will  be  requested 
to  cooperate  with  the  community  devel- 
opment districts.    For  example,  a  com- 


prehensive survey  of  medical  conditions 
in  the  area  would  be  undertaken  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  Teacher  Corps — which  I 
again  urs,'e  the  Congrf^.ss  to  .support  at  a 
level  commensurate  with  its  promise — 
would  be  asked  to  make  teams  available 
for  the  districts.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  offer  a  concertod  empha- 
sis in  its  resource  development  programs 
within  the  pilot  districts. 

The  purpose  of  the  planninsi  effort  I 
recommend  Is  to  assist  these  districts  to 
achieve  significant  economies  of  scale 
and  rational  use  of  resources.  This 
achievement  can  lift  them,  and  their 
peoples,  above  their  present  level  of 
development. 

Our  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  how  a 
common  effort  can  provide  the  needed 
district  vocational  .school  in  one  county, 
the  hospital  in  another,  the  police  train- 
ing in  a  third,  industry  or  an  adequate 
library  in  a  fourth.  This  effort  can  avoid 
the  waste  of  duplication — or  worse  still, 
the  total  lack  of  such  facilities  or  services 
because  of  a  failure  to  pool  common 
resources. 

Our  purpose  is  not  to  supplant  present 
efforts  of  local.  .State,  or  Federal  Govern- 
ments, Our  purpose  is  to  supplement 
them.  Then  we  do  not  forsake  the  small 
community,  but  help  to  avoid  underrep- 
resentation  in  decisions  that  affect  its 
life. 

MEDICAL    NEEDS 

Rural  families  share  with  the  urban 
poor  a  greater  need  for  modern  medical 
services.  Infant  mortality  and  infec- 
tious disesisc  rates  are  higher,  life  e.xpec- 
tancy  is  lower,  and  the  need  for  chronic 
illness  care  is  just  as  prevalent.  Yet 
rural  famiiies  have  had  less  access  to 
physicians,  with  rural  States  averaging 
only  a  third  the  number  of  physicians 
per  per.son  a-s  the  heavily  populated 
urban  States.  The  contini:ing  decline  in 
the  per  capita  number  of  physicians, 
therefore,  strikes  harder  at  rural  fam- 
ilies. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  recent  legisla- 
tion, providinc;  for  more  extensive  pro- 
fessional relationships  between  rural 
hospitals  and  urban  medical  centers:  the 
improved  schonlmg  that  will  soon  be 
available  m  rural  areas:  improved  roads 
and  transportation — all  will  reduce  the 
difficulty  in  reci-uitiiig  physicians  for 
rural  areas  by  increasing  the  profes- 
sional and  educational  opportunities 
available  to  them. 

Neverthe!e,ss.  we  are  not  reeruitinc  suf- 
ficient numbers  of  medical  students  from 
the  families  of  the  urban  poor  and  rural 
areas,  Wc  need  a  financial  incentive 
that  will  make  it  possible  for  children  of 
these  families  to  undertake  a  medical 
career.  At  the  same  time  we  need  to 
draw  upon  medical  students  from  other 
areas  to  settle  in  rural  medical  practice. 

I  shall  soon  propose,  therefore,  that  a 
loan  forgiveness  program  modeled  upon 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
Amendments  of  1965  applied  to  medi- 
cal students  who  choose  to  practice  in 
poor  rural  areas. 

rukal  poverty 

The  efforts  of  five  administrations  have 
provided  some  relief  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  poor  families  who  remain 


on  small  farms  and  in  rural  communities. 
Yet  the  old  task  remains  undone :  to  end 
the  travail  of  unemployed  and  under- 
employed men;  to  teach  their  children 
the  skills  they  must  have  to  prosper  in  a 
competitive  society;  to  provide  enough 
food,  adequate  shelter,  and  decent  medi- 
cal care  for  their  families,  and  to  help 
them  achieve  freedom  from  want  and 
fear  in  their  later  years. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  stand  idly 
by  and  permit  our  rural  citizens  to  be 
ground  into  poverty— exposing  them,  un- 
assisted and  unencouraged,  to  the  neglect 
of  a  changing  society.  Few  other  ele- 
ments of  oiu-  population  are  so  treated 
by  our  humane  and  progressive  people. 

Yet,  I  believe  we  need  the  counsel  of 
those  best  qualified  by  experience  and 
understanding  of  rural  America's  prob- 
lems, to  help  us  chart  our  course  of  as- 
sistance to  her  poor. 

Consequently.  I  shall  soon  appoint  a 
Commission  on  Rural  Poverty,  whose 
task  it  will  be  to  make  recommendations 
to  me.  within  1  year  of  its  appointment, 
on  the  most  efficient  and  promising 
means  of  sharing  America's  abundance 
with  those  who  have  too  often  been  her 
forgotten  people. 

Rural  poverty  has  proved  an  almost  in- 
tractable problem  in  past  decades.  Its 
abolition  may  require  a  journey  of  a 
thousand  miles. 

But  the  first  step  in  that  journey  is  the 
pooling  of  the  common  resources  of  rural 
Americans — joining  them  in  a  common 
planning  effort  that  will  magnify  the 
resources  of  each. 

In  the  program  I  propose,  I  ask  the 
Congress  to  take  that  step  with  me  today, 
Lyndon  B,  Johnson, 

The  White  House,  January  25.  1966. 
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APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  Chair 
appoints  the  following  Senators  to  rep- 
resent the  Senate  at  the  18-Nation  Dis- 
armament Conference  to  be  held  in  Ge- 
neva commencing  on  January  27,  1966: 
Senators    P.astore.    Gore,    Symington. 

HiCKENLOOPER,    CARLSON,    and    COOPER, 

The  Chair,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  754 
of  the  81st  Congress,  appoints  Mr,  Emery 
L,  Prazier  to  the  Federal  Records  Council 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Felton  M.  Johnston. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 
Notice   of   Intention   of   Terminating  thi 

DESIGNATIi^N      of      CfRTAIN      COI'NTRIES     AS 

Less  Developed  Cocntries  for  PrRPOSES 
OP  THE  Interest  Equalization  Tax 
A  communication  from  the  Pre.sident  of 
the  United  States,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  that  he  Intends  on  or  .-ihortly  after 
February  26,  1966.  to  Issue  an  ExecuUve 
order  which  will  have  the  effect  of  termi- 
nating the  designation  of  Abu  Dhabi. 
Bahrain.  Indonesia,  Iran.  Iraq.  Kuwaltr- 
Saudl  Arabia  Neutral  Zone.  Libya.  Qatar,  and 
Saudi  Arabia  as  less  developed  countries  for 
purpyoses  of  the  Interest  equalization  tax: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 


Report  of  Rttral  Electrification 
Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmuting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1965  i  with  an  accompanying 
report  i ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry, 

Report  on  Title  I  Agreements  Under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Acr  of  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  title  I  agreements  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  for  the  month  of  December  1965  (with 
an  accompimying  report  i;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Authorization  of  Certain  Construction  in 
Southeast  Asia 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  certain  construction  in  support 
of  miiluiry  activities  in  southeast  Asia,  and 
for  other  purposes  i  witli  an  accompanying 
paperi :  to  the  Coinmlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

Acthosization  of  Appropriations  for  Pro- 
curement OF  Aircraft.  Missiles,  Naval 
Vessel.s,  and  Tp.acked  Combat  Vehicles 
for  the  .^rmed  Forces 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1967  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, navr.l  vessels,  ai;d  trncl<ed  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Arm.ed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers! ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Con.struction  Project  for  Air 
National  Guard 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
llonsi,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  the 
revision  of  an  estimate  for  a  project  under 
tlie  Air  National  Guard  at  the  Des  Moines 
Municipal  Airport:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services, 

Report  on  Federal  Contributions  Program — 
Equipment  and  Facilities 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of  Civil 
Defense,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Wa.shlngton.  DC,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  Federal  contributions 
program — equipment  and  facilities,  for  the 
quarter  ended  December  31,  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services, 

Proposed  Legislation  From  General 
Services  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration.  Washington.  D,C,. 
trvinsmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  platinum  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D,C„ 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  fused  crude  alu- 
minum oxide  from  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile  (with  ac- 
companying papers  i ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services, 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington.  D,C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  phlogoplte  mica 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers ) ,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration.  Washington.  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  dlspoeal  of  crude  alUcon  car- 
bide  from    the   national   stockpile   and   the 


supplemental  stockpile  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  DC. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  autliorlze  the  dispospi  of  bismuth  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplenient-'\l 
stockpile  (With  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  letter  from  tlie  .'Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D  C  , 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  autliori.:e  the  disposal  of  aluminum  from 
the  national  stockpile  (with  accompanying 
papers ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

A  letter  f-.-om  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Adminiftration,  Washington,  DC, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legi,"'latlon 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  acid  erade  fluor- 
spar from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

A  letter  from  tiie  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington.  DC  , 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  molybdenum 
from  the  national  stockpile  (with  accom- 
panying papers ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armc-d  Services. 

A  leuer  from  tlie  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D  C  , 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  industrial  dia- 
mond stones  from  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  suppiemental  stockpile  (with  ac- 
companying papers):  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  muscovlte  mica 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers i;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Legislation  Relatinc.  to  District 
OF  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  CoUimbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  ie^slation  to 
authorize  suits  In  the  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  collection  of  taxes  owed  to 
States,  territories,  or  possessions,  or  political 
subdivisions  thereof,  when  the  reciprocal 
right  is  accorded  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper ) :  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia, 

Reports  of  U  S.  Tariff  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  U,S.  Tariff 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  rejx>rt  of  that 
Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1965  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  of  U,S.  Information  Agency 
A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel,  U.S. 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  Washington, 
D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  that  Agency,  for  the  6-month 
period  ended  June  30.  1965  (with  an  ac- 
companying rep)ort);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign   Relations, 

Report  of  Acting  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  examination  of 
financial  statements,  fiscal  year  1965,  Fed- 
eral Prison  Industries,  Inc,  Department  of 
Justice  (with  an  accompanying  repwrt);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Replt  to  Report  or  Acting  Comptroller 
GErJBRAL  Relating  To  Vsk  or  Dollars 
RjvTHES  Than  Foreign  Ctjreencies  To  Pay 
VS.  Expenses  in  the  Repttblic  of  Korea 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Congressional 

UalBon,   Agency  for   International   Develop- 


ment Department  of  State.  Washington,  DC, 
transmitting,  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate,  a  copy  of  that  Agency's  reply  to  a 
report  of  the  Acting  Comptroller  General, 
relating  to  the  use  of  dollars  rather  than 
forelgr.  currer.cles  to  pay  US.  expenses  In 
the  Rt public  of  Korea  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Report  on  AcmTriEs  of  Geological  Survey 
.\  letter  fr.^m  the  Secretarv*  of  the  Interior, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  activities 
carried  on  by  the  Geolofrlcal  Survey  out-'iide 
the  national  domain,  lor  the  6-moni.h  !»erlod 
ended  December  31.  19P5:  to  the  Committee 
on  I:ue:-ior  and  In.'ular  Affairs 

Report  on  Delay  a  0\erall  Economic  De- 
\EiopMtNT  Plan  Required  by  Secretary  or 

THE   I.NTERIOR   AND   GOVERNOR   OF   GUAM 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  timt 
the  rep<:>rt  on  tlie  oversU  economic  deveiop- 
mc:A  plan  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interlur 
and  the  (jovernor  of  Guam  has  been  delayed; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
.\ffairs. 

ELTON  P.  Johnson 

.^  letter  from  the  .Secretary  of  .\gTlculture, 
rr.ai^^mn.f.ng  a  dr;»ft  of  proposed  legislation 
lor  the  relief  of  Elton  P  Johnson  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
tile   Judiciary. 

Report  On  Claims  Pfttled  Cndfr  Military 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees' 
Claims   Act  of   19C4 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secret.iry  lor 
Congressional  Reliitions,  Dei»rtmeut  of 
State,  Washington.  DC,  trai;.smltting  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  rep<jrt  on  claims  settled  by 
tliat  Di'partment  under  the  Military  Person- 
nel and  Civilian  Employees'  Clalnis  Act  of 
1964,  during  the  calendar  year  1965  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  ihe  Judiciary, 

Report  on  Reftjoee-Escapees 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice.  re]X)rting.  pursuant  to  law.  on 
the  refugee-escapees  operation  under  that 
Department  as  of  November  30,  1966:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Suspension    or    Deportation     of    Aliens- 
Withdrawal  OF  Name 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  name  of 
Lfil  Sang  Horn,  also  known  as  Horn  Lai  Sang 
Louie  from  a  report  relating  to  aliens  whose 
deportation  has  been  suspended,  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  on  September  1.  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  pnper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Audit  Report  or  Future  Farmers  or  Amicsica 

A  letter  from  the  chairman,  board  of 
directors.  Future  Farmers  of  America,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
an  audit  report  of  that  organization,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary, 

Report  on  Administration  or  Public  Laws 
874  AND  815 

A  letter  from  the  .Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  adminis- 
tration of  Public  Laws  874  and  815,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1965  (With  an 
accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

Report  or  Post  OrricE  Department 
A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  Poet  Office  Department,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1965  (With  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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AUTBOUSATTON  OF  APTMOPUATIOMS  FOB 

Atoicxc  KMKKcr'CoMMiaaioN 
A  letter  from  the  Chalnnan,  Atomic  Energy 
Cominlaalon.  WMblogton.  DC,  tranemlttlng 
a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation  to  authorize 
approprlatlona  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
inlaalon In  accordance  with  section  361  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  10&4.  ae  amended,  and 
for  other  purpoaea  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

DiSPOsmoN  or  Ex«ct7tiv«  Papexs 
A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
Stataa,  tranamltUng,  pursuant  to  law.  a  list 
of  paper*  and  documents  on  the  files  of  sev- 
eral department*  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  In  the  conduct 
of  biulneaa  and  have  no  permanent  value 
or  historical  Interea*.  and  requeetlng  action 
looking  to  their  dUpoeltlon  (with  accom- 
panying papers):  to  a  Joint  Select  Commit- 
tee on  the  Olspoeltlon  of  Papers  in  the 
Executive  Departments. 

The  VICE  PRESroENT  appointed  Mr. 
MomoNXT  and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


January  26,  1966     I     January  26,  1966 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitlens,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  reeoluUon  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uvee  of  the  State  of  Colorado;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency: 

"Houss  McMoaiAL  10O3 
"Memorial    memorUllzlng    the    Congreag    of 
the    United    States    to    enact    truth-ln- 
lendlng  leglalatlon 

"Whereaa  short-term  consumer  debt  In  the 
United  States  Is  more  than  183  blUlon:  and 

"Whereas  the  total  consumer  and  business 
debt  In  the  United  States  of  $819  billion  Is 
ay,  times  greater  than  the  Federal  debt;  and 

."Whereas  the  toUl  interest  paid  by  con- 
sumers Just  on  short-term  consumer  debt 
la  as  large  as  the  total  Interest  paid  out  by 
taxpayers  on  the  entire  Federal  debt  of  the 
United  States:  end 

"Whereaa  the  price  of  credit  Is  little  un- 
derstood by  the  consumer:  and 

"Whereas  the  consumer  can  make  no  real 
comparison  In  the  cost  of  credit  unless  he 
Isable  to  translate  credit  charges  Into  a  uni- 
form atatwnent  of  true  annual  Interest  ratee 
and  ' 

"Whereaa  since  1960,  Senator  Pacl  H. 
DouGi.Aa  iias  sought  enactment  of  a  truth- 
In-leodlng  bill  which  would  require  that 
charges  Incident  to  the  extension  of  credit 
be  suted  at  a  true  annual  Interest  rate  on 
the  outstanding  balance  of  the  obligation 
and 

"Whereas  the  Department  of  Defense  of 
the  United  States,  in  a  directive  on  personal 
commercial  affairs,  has  required  all  lending 
InstltuUons  dealing  with  servicemen  to  pro- 
vide full  disclosure  through  truth-ln-Iend- 
tng:  and 

"Whereaa  the  truth-ln-lendlng  bill,  S. 
2276,  will  aid  the  ethical  and  efficient  lender 
or  crwllt  extender  who  wishes  to  be  honest 
and  accurate  In  disclosing  the  cost  of  credit 
but  who  can  do  so  only  at  the  peril  of  losing 
customers  to  competitors  who  would  con- 
tinue to  dlscloee  deceptively  low  credit  prlcee 
and 

"WhereM  auch  legUlaUon  Is  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  compeUtlve  free  enter- 
prlae  system  and  would  In  no  way  Interfere 
with  the  buyer -aeUer  relaUonahlp:  Now 
therefore,  be  It 

'•lte»olvea  by  the  House  of  Repre$entatives 
of  the  rorty-^fth  Oenenl  At»embly  of  the 
SUte  of  Colorado,  That  thla  houM  ot  repre- 
•ntaUTaa  iMrefoy  petlUons  the  ifemben  of 
the  Coii«r«M  of  the  United  States  to  propose 
»nd  enact  laglaUUon  in  the  CongreM  for 
truth-ln-lendlng;  and  be  It  further 


"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves  of  the  United  States.  Senator 
Paul  H.  Doiclas.  and  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Colorado. 

"Allen  Dines, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
'Evelyn   T.   Davidson. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Colorado:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce : 

"House  Memorial  1002 
"Whereaa  the  purchase  of  packaged  goods 
requires  the  spending  of  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  consumer's  Income,  and 

"Whereaa  every  Colorado  housewife  has 
the  right  to  compare  products,  the  right 
to  compare  prices,  and  the  right  to  get  what 
she  pays  for:  and 

"Whereas  under  modern  packaging  condi- 
tions, the  consumer  cannot  see  what  is  In- 
side the  package  and  she  must  rely  upon 
the  package  to  tell  her  the  truth  as  to  quan- 
tity and  price:  and 

"Whereas  under  pre.sent  law.  a  statement  of 
quantity  of  package  contents  can  be  placed 
on  the  side.  back,  or  top,  rather  than  the 
front;  and 

■Whereaa  the  proliferation  of  packages  In 
recent  years  has  played  havoc  with  our  tra- 
ditional system  of  weights  and  measures, 
through  the  use  of  odd  fractional  weights, 
and  through  the  use  of  terms  such  as  'Jumbo' 
quart,  'full'  quart,  and  'big'  12  ounces:  and 
"Whereas  Colorado  and  nearly  every  other 
State  In  the  Union  has  by  statute  or  regxi- 
latlon  established  definite  standards  for 
weights  and  packaging  of  the  sale  of  prod- 
ucts from  the  producer  to  the  wholesaler:  and 
"Whereas  Senator  Philip  Hart  haa  Intro- 
duced a  truth-ln-packaglng  bill  designed  to 
fortify  the  consumer  in  her  right  to  be  in- 
formed; and 

"Whereas  such  bill  is  designed  to  halt 
hidden  weight  statement*,  to  authorize  regu- 
lations establishing  reasonable  weights  and 
quantities  for  retail  sale  and  to  halt  the  use 
of  confusing  or  misleading  adjectives:  and 
"Whereas  the  bill  Is  designed  to  stimulate 
honest  compietltlon  on  the  basis  of  quality 
and  price  and  to  Increase  the  consumer's  real 
purchaaing  power  by  enabling  her  to  make 
rational  choices  more  easily:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Forty-fifth  General  As.iembly  of 
the  State  of  Colorado.  That  this  House  of 
Representatives  hereby  petitions  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
propose  and  enact  legislation  In  the  Congress 
for  truth-ln-packaglng:   and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentotlves  of  the  United  States,  Senator 
Philip  Hart,  and  Members  of  the  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Colorado 

"Allen  Dines. 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre.'sentatives. 
■Evelyn  T    Davidson, 
"Chief    Clerk    of    the    House    of    Repre- 
sentatives." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  SUte  of  South  Carolina;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works: 

"Calendar  No.  S  455 
"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stetes  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  a  dam  across  the  Sa- 
vannah River  and  Duke  Power  Co.  to  con- 
struct an  electric  generating  plant  on  the 
Savannah  River 

"Whereas.  Duke  Power  Co.  announced 
plans  more  than  4  years  ago  to  construct  a 


giant  2-mUUon-kUowatt  steam  electric  gen- 
eratlng  plant  on  the  Savannah  River  In  An- 
derson County,  S.C;  and 

"Whereaa  the  subject  plant  will  cost  in 
excess  of  t210  million  and  would  be  the 
largest  steamplant  for  the  generation  of 
electricity  In  the  entire  world;  and 

"Whereaa  to  date  55  percent  of  all  industry 
locating  In  the  two  Carollnas  has  located  in 
the  area  served  by  the  Duke  Power  Co.;  and 
"Whereas  such  a  plant  as  envisioned  by 
Duke  Is  one  of  the  most  desirable  single  In- 
dustries that  could  come,  not  only  to  An- 
derson County,  but  to  South  CaroUna;  and 
"Whereas  It  la  estimated  that  by  the  year 
1986  the  demand  for  electricity  will  exceed 
four  times  the  present  requirement;  and 

"Whereas  this  development  would  require 
virtually  no  investment  by  the  local  com- 
munity for  service  facilities  nor  would  It 
require  a  great  expenditure  for  waterllnes, 
sewerage,  access  roads  or  public  facilities 
and 

"Whereas  the  Duke  Power  Co.  is  merely 
seeking  permission  to  build  a  steamplant 
which  would  furnish  an  abundance  of  in- 
expensive electricity  and  pay  to  Anderson 
County  more  than  a  million  dollars  each 
year  In  tax  revenue  and  to  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  over  $5  million  annuaUy- 
and 

"Whereas  this  plant  would  provide  per- 
manent employment  for  a  goodly  number  of 
people  and  during  construction  would  pro- 
vide Jobs  for  over  a  thousand  persons  for  a 
number  of  years;  and 

"Whereas  the  experience  of  Investment  In 
those  areas  served  by  the  Duke  Power  Co. 
has  reflected  93  In  either  new  or  expansion 
of  old  Industry  for  each  dollar  invested  in 
the  generation  of  electricity;  and 

"Whereaa  the  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly recognize  the  tremendous  asset  such 
a  plant  would  be  for  the  future  development 
and  prosperity  of  the  State  and  of  Its  peo- 
ple:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  house  of 
representatives  concurring).  That  for  the 
above  reasona  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  wish  to  record  themselves  as  fa- 
voring the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  In 
order  that  the  Duke  Power  Co.  may  con- 
struct a  dam  across  the  Savannah  River 
and  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the 
plant;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  president  of  the  Duke 
Power  Co.  and  to  the  following  officers  and 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Congress;  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  President  of 
the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  each  Senator 
and  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  South  Carolina." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

"Calendar  No.  S.  7 
"Senate  resolution  memorializing  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  notify  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
will   not  tolerate  any  Interference  by  the 
Court  upon   Its  right   and   prerogative  to 
Judge   the  election,   election  returns  and 
qualifications  of  Ite  own  Members,  free  and 
untrammeled  and  without  Interference  of 
the  Judicial  or  any  other  power 
"Whereaa  a  threat  to  the  liberty  of  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  la  a  threat  to  the 
freedom  of  every  South  Carolinian  and  en- 
dangers the  same;  and 

"Whereas  the  architects  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, both  Federal  and  State,  were  fully 
cognlffltnt  of  the  dire  and  compelling  neces- 
sity of  defending  and  protecting  and  main- 
taining and  preserving,  separately,  at  all  cost 


and  expense  and  hazard,  the  written  pre- 
rogatives and  autonomy  of  each  of  the  three 
great  departments  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment so  that  the  legislative  department  shall 
never  exercise  the  executive  or  Judicial  pow- 
ers, or  either  of  them;  the  executive  shall 
never  exercise  the  legislative  or  Judicial  pow- 
ers, or  either  of  them;  the  Judicial  shall 
never  exercise  the  legislative  or  executive 
powers,  or  either  of  them;  to  the  end  that 
ours  may  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men;  and 

■Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  General  Aa- 
sembly  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  views 
with  grave  concern  and  critical  alarm,  gen- 
erally and  particularly  and  specifically,  the 
recent  seizures  with  usurping  hands  of  the 
legislative  power  exclusively  delegated  to  and 
vested  In  the  several  States  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  by  right  and  by  virtue 
and  authority  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  touching  and  affecting  the 
Judging  of  the  elections  and  election  returns 
and  qualifications  of  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  Judicial  department 
through  certain  ultra  vires  decisions  made 
and  handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  which  are  tyrannical  and 
destructive  of  self-government  and  In  direct 
violation  of  the  oath  of  each  member  of  the 
Court  to  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the 
Constitution;  and 

"Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  tradi- 
tionally and  actually  the  Democratic  branch 
of  the  legislative  department  closest  and 
most  responsive  to  the  elective  will  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  qualified  electors  of  the  United 
States,  hence  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"Whereas  the  Judicial  department  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  the 
furthest  removed  from  any  control  or  direc- 
tion by  the  directive  will  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  Judges  being  appointed 
for  terms  of  life,  nominated  by  the  Executive 
and  confirmed  by  the  upper  branch  of  the 
legislative  department,  subject  only  to  Im- 
peachment and  Judgment  to  removal  from 
office  for  treason  and  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors through  cumbersome  and  seldom 
used  Impeachment  process  by  both  Houses  of 
the  legislative  department  only  too  often 
stymied  behind  political  party  loyalties: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  That  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  the  same  Is  hereby  respectfully 
and  urgently  memorialized  to  forthwith  re- 
solve by  due  and  appropriate  action  to  ad- 
monish and  notify  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
stands  firm  and  steadfast  in  its  resolve  to 
defend  and  protect  and  maintain  and  pre- 
serve the  legislative  autonomy  and  preroga- 
tive to  Judge  the  election,  election  returns 
and  the  qualifications  of  Its  own  Members, 
free  and  untrammeled,  without  Interference 
of  the  Judicial  or  any  other  power,  and  the 
manner,  time  and  places  of  electing  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  re- 
main in  the  respective  electorates  of  the  sev- 
eral States  of  the  United  States,  subject  to 
supervision  by  only  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  as  provided  In  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  and  defend,  protect, 
maintain  and  preserve  the  coordination  be- 
tween the  three  great  departments  of  govern- 
ment, to  wit;  the  executive,  the  Judicial  and 
the  legislative,  and  the  liberties  of  the  cltl- 
ans  of  the  United  States,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  and  of  the  several  States  of  the 
United  States,  with  all  the  powers  and  re- 
sources at  the  disposal  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  virtue  and  authority  of  the 


Constitution    of    the   United    States;    be    It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.'^ 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Michigan;  ordered  to  He  on 
the  table: 

"HousK  Concurrent  Resolxttion  154 

"Concurrent  resolution  of  tribute  to  the 

Honorable  Hobart  Taylor,  Jr. 

■■Whereas  the  Honorable  Hobart  Taylor,  Jr., 
was  named  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
assumed  that  office  on  September  21,  1965; 
and 

■'Whereas  Mr.  Taylor,  since  April  1964  Asso- 
ciate General  Counsel  at  the  White  House, 
where  he  was  the  highest-ranking  Negro  In 
Federal  Government,  has  had  a  brilliant 
career;  and 

"Whereas  born  In  Texarkana,  Tex.,  Mr. 
Taylor  was  reared  on  a  farm  near  Hoviston, 
and  was  a  neighbor  of  President  Johnson 
since  boyhood  days.  Graduating  from  Prairie 
View  State  College  In  1939,  he  received  his 
master's  degree  at  Howard  University  in  1941 
and  an  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan In  1943;  and 

"Whereas  his  professional  career  opened  in 
1944-45  with  the  chief  Justice  of  the  Michigan 
Supreme  Court  as  research  assistant.  Mr. 
Taylor  was  Junior  partner  in  the  legal  firm 
of  Bledsoe  and  Taylor  in  Detroit  In  1945-48. 
He  became  assistant  prosecuting  attorney  In 
Wayne  County  In  1949-50;  was  chief  of  civil 
defense,  office  of  the  prosecuting  attorney, 
Wayne  County  In  1951-61;  In  1954-61,  first 
vice  president  of  Metropolitan  Mortgage  Co., 
the  first  Negro  mortgage  company  In  the 
United  States;  In  1958-81  he  was  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  of  Taylor,  Patrick,  Bailer, 
and  Lee  In  Detroit;  and 

"Whereas  in  1961-62  Mr.  Taylor  was  ap- 
pointed Special  Counsel  to  the  President's 
Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Opp>or- 
tunity  in  Washington,  D.C.:  In  1962  he  was 
appointed  Executive  Vice  Chairman  to  that 
Commission,  until  1964  when  he  was  named 
Associate  Counsel  on  President  Johnson's 
staff:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Michigan 
Legislature  extend  official  tribute  to  the  Hon- 
orable Hobart  J.  Taylor,  Jr.,  upon  his  recent 
appointment  as  a  Director  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  and  upon  the  brilliance  of  his 
achievements  in  the  relatively  short  period 
of  21  years;  and  express  the  desire  that  his 
distinguished  career  may  continue  to  his 
gratification  and  to  the  benefit  of  his  country 
and  fellow  men;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  tribute  be 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Honorable  Hobart  Taylor, 
Jr.,  as  an  enduring  testimony  of  the  esteem 
of  the  Michigan  Legislature. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  October  7, 1965. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  October  14,  1965. 
"Beryl  I.  Kenton, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
■■Norman  E.  Philleo. 
"Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  AFL-CIO  con- 
vention held  In  San  PVancisco,  Calif.,  In 
December  1965,  relating  to  the  American 
merchant  marine  and  maritime  policy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  signed 
by  Mrs.  Robert  Pinckney  Tucker,  of  Charles- 
ton, S.C,  relating  to  the  method  of  appoint- 
ment of  members  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ohio  Associa- 
tion of  Real  Estate  Boards,  Columbtis,  Ohio, 
relating  to  reapportionment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Great  CouncU 
of  the  United  States  of  the  Improved  Order 
of  Red  Men,  relating  to  the  Government's 
position  in  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  in  the  natvire  of  a  petition  from 
the  Eastern  Conference  of  Teamsters,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  signed  by  Thomas  E.  Flynn, 
International  director,  favoring  the  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act; 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  69.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing additional  expenditures  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress  (Rept.  No.  953) . 

S.  Res.  170.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs;  and 

S.  Res.  174.  Resolution  providing  addition- 
al funds  for  an  Investigation  of  Intergov- 
ernmental relations. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  Mr.  FVlbricht), 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  63.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  invite  the  States  of  the 
Union  and  foreign  nations  to  participate  In 
the  International  Petroleiun  Exposition  to 
be  held  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  May  12  through  21, 
1966   (Rept.  No.  954). 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  68.  Concurrent  resolution  rec- 
ognizing the  60th  anniversary  of  the  char- 
tering by  act  of  Congress  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
with  amendments: 

S.  Res.  188.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  for  further  study  of  migra- 
tory labor:  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  CXDMMTT- 
TEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES  FOR 
MAKING  CERTAIN  STUDIES—RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  212)  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  making  certain 
studies,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows : 

S.  Res  212 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In 
accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining 
to — 

( 1 )  Common  defense  generally; 

(2)  The  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  generally; 
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<  3 )   Soldiers'  and  sallora'  homes; 

(4)  Psy.  promotion,  retirement,  and  other 
benefits  and  privileges  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces; 

(6)  Selective  service; 

(fl)  Sl»e  and  composition  of  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force; 

(7)  Forts,  aj-senals,  military  reservations. 
and  naval  yards; 

(8)  Ammunition  depots; 

(8)  Maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  including  the  administration. 
santtatlon.  and  government  of  the  Canal 
Zone: 

(10)  Conservation,  development  and  use 
of   naval   petroleum   and   oil   shnle   reserves; 

(11)  Strategic  and  critical  materials  nec- 
essary for  the  common  defense; 

(13)  Aeronautical  and  space  activities 
peculiar  to  or  primarily  associated  with  the 
development  of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations. 

S«c.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1966.  to 
January  31.  1967,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (3)  »o  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  »2,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3i 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
department  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Commltte*  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  laforma- 
tlon.  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Szc.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$175,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upKan  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  COMMERCE  TO  MAKE  CER- 
TAIN STUDIES— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  reported  an  original  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  213)  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  to  make  certain 
studies,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows: 

S.  Res.  213 
Rtaolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, or  any  duly  authorized  subconunlttee 
thereof,  la  authorized  under  sections  134ia) 
and  ISfl  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  lB4fl,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  lu  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to 
examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to^ 

(1)  Interstate  commerce  generally; 

(2)  foreign  commerce  generally; 

(3)  maritime  matters; 

(4)  Interoceanlc  canals; 

(5)  transportation  policy: 

(fl)  domestic  surface  transportation,  in- 
cluding plpellnea  and  highway  safety; 

H7)  communications.  Including  a  complete 
review  of  national  aixl  international  tele- 
eommunlcAtlons  and  the  use  of  communica- 
tions B«t«Ulte«: 

(8)  Federal  power  matters: 

(9)  civil  aeronautics; 

(10)  fisheries  and  wildlife; 

(11)  marine  sciences;  and 

(13)  weather  services  and  modification,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  weather  satellites. 


Szc.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1966.  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1967.  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (  1 )  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able: (2t  to  employ,  upo.n  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  une  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  .selected  shall  be  ap- 
pointee! and  his  cmpens.itlon  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  r:ite  fhall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,200  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee:  lind  i3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  ctincerned.  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  ai-.d  Administration,  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  sprvices.  Information. 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec,  'i  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  wUh  its  reccmmendatioi.s  for 
legislation  as  It  deemi;  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  Ja.iuary  ,il.  19C7 

Szc  4.  Expenses  of  the  conunlttee.  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$450. 0(X),  shall  bo  paid  fr';m  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL   FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  FOR 
MAKING   CERTAIN   STUDIES— RE- 
PORT OF  A   COMMITTEE 
Mr.  SPARKMAN  -for  Mr.  Pulbrighti  , 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, reported  an  oripinal  resolution  <S. 
Res.  214 1  to  provide  additional  funds  for 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for 
making  certain  .studies,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  214 
Resolved.  Th.it  the  Committee  on  Foreijjn 
Relations,   or   any  duly   authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(ai  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorg^iniza- 
tion    Act    of    1946.    as   amended,    and    In    ac- 
cordance  with   its  Jurisdictions   specified   by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate,    to     examine.     Investigate,     and     make 
complete  studies  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  foreign  policle.-  of  the  United 
States  and  their  administration. 

Sec  2  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1965,  to 
January  31.  1967.  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures.  (2i  to  employ, 
upon  a  temporary  basis,  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants:  (31 
to  hold  such  hearings,  to  take  such  testi- 
mony, to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  during  the  sessions,  recesses  and  ad- 
journed periods  of  the  .Senate,  and  to  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
such  correspondence,  books,  papers,  and  doc- 
uments, and  (4i  with  the  prior  consent  ol 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Oovernm.ent.  as  the  commltt<'e  deems 
advisable. 

Szc.  3.  In  the  conduct  of  its  studies  the 
committee  may  use  the  experience,  knowl- 
edge, and  advice  of  private  organizations, 
schools.  Institutions,  and  Individuals  in  Its 
discretion,  and  It  Is  authorized  to  divide  the 
work  of  the  studies  among  such  individuals, 
groups,  and  Institutions  as  it  may  deem  ap- 
propriate and  may  enter  Into  contracts  for 
this  purpose. 


Januarij  26,  1966 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
8200,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contlngem 
ftmd  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDmONAL   STAFF   FOR   COMMIT- 
TEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE—REPORT OF  A  COMMITTEE 
Mr.    HILL,    from    the    Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  reported  an 
original  resolution   'S.  Res.  215 1   to  au- 
thorize additional  staff  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  215 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Ubor 
and  Public  Welfare  Is  authorized  from  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1966,  through  January  31.  1966,  to 
employ  one  additional  assistant  chief  clerk 
seven  additional  profepslon.il  staff  meS^-^n, 
and  nine  additional  clerical  assistants  to  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the 
chairman  In  accordance  with  section  202, e), 
as  amended,  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946.  and  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  4.  Eightieth  Congress,  approved  February 
19,  1947,  as  amended. 


REPORT   ON   DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE   PAPERS 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Joint 
Select  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
which  was  referred  for  examination  and 
recommendation  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States.  date(3  January  12. 
1966,  that  appeared  to  have  no  perma- 
nent value  or  historical  interest,  sub- 
mitted a  report  thereon,  pursuant  to 
law. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce:  Roger  W.  WUklns,  of  the  DU- 
trlct  of  Columbia,  to  be  Director.  Communi- 
ty Relations  Service. 

By  Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Marshall  P.  Jones,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Malawi; 
and 

Cecil  B.  Lyon,  of  New  Hampshire,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
now  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Ceylon,  to  serve  concurrently 
and  without  additional  compensation  as 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenlpiten- 
tlary  to  the  Maldlve  Islands. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, I  report  favorably  sundry  nomina- 
tions in  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign 
Service.  Since  these  names  have  pre- 
viously appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  In  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
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printing  them  on  the  Elxecutive  Calendar, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
The  nominations  are  as  follows : 
Leon  E.  Woods,  of  Maryland,  and  sundry 
other  persons,  for  appointments  and  pro- 
motions In  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, 
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BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ELX.ENDER  (by  request)  : 

3.  ^19.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act.  as  amended; 

S.  2820.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  collection 
and  deposit  of  fees  and  chargee  for  inspec- 
tion and  services  under  laws  relating  to  Fed- 
eral Inspection  of  poultry  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts, meat  and  meat-food  products,  humane 
slaughter  of  animals,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  2821.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  acts  relat- 
ing to  the  Inspection,  classification,  certifi- 
cation, testing,  and  Identification  of  cotton, 
tobacco  and  grain;  and  the  examination  of 
warehouses  licensed  under  the  U.S.  Ware- 
house Act;  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER    (for  himself  and 
Mr.   Talmadgk)  : 

S.  2822.  A  bill  to  amend  various  provisions 
of  the  laws  administered  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  to  improve  operations  there- 
under, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  C<Mn- 
mlttee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  PASTORE  (by  request)  : 

S.  2823.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Conmilsslon  In  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 

S.  2824.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  South- 
west Gas  Equipment  Co..  Inc.;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PASTORE: 

S.  2825.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  obscene  or 
harassing  telephone  calls  in  intersute  or 
foreign  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pastorb  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

3. 2826.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  AssUtance  Act  of 
1864,  as  amended.  In  order  to  encourage  and 
atlmulate  Increases  In  the  food  and  agricul- 
tural production  of  developing  nations  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  such  act,  to  facili- 
tate Increased  United  States  efforts  to  meet 
tne  threat  of  growing  human  hunger  and 
malnutrition,  and  for  othw  purposes;  to  the 
committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Momdalb  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BASS: 

v^^^^^\t  **"'  ***  amend  the  Tennoasee 
valley  Authority  Act  of  1933,  as  amended  to 
remove  the  limitation  on  the  atithortty  of 
tte  Tennessee  Valley  Auth<Mlty  to  lasue 
Bonds  to  finance  Its  power  program,  and  for 
^«  purpose*:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
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(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bass  when  he  In- 
trodticed  the  above  bill,  \rtilch  appear  vmder 
a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts: 
S.  2828.  A    blU    to   establish    a   Temporary 
National  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Fiscal  Needs  and  Resoturces;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts  when   he   introduced    the   above 
bill,  which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  2829.  A  bill  to  amend  section  301(a)  (7) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  and 
S.  2830.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  OtUia  Arsl- 
nlega-TruJUlo  de  Del  Valle;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2831.  A  bill  to  furnish  to  the  Scranton 
Association,  Inc.,  medals  in  commemoration 
of  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  city  of  Scranton,  Pa.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  in- 
troduced the  first  and  last  above-mentioned 
bills,  which  appear  under  separate  headings.) 
By   Mr.   CASE    (for   himself.   Mr.    Mc- 
GovEKN,    and    Mr.    Dodo)     (by    re- 
quest!': 
S.  2832.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  Issue  marketing  orders 
to  cover  chicken  table  eggs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Case  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  tinder 
a  sei>arate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  TTDINGS: 
S.  2833.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  amount  au- 
thorized by  the  Joint  resolution  of  October 
4,  1961,  to  be  appropriated  for  the  preeerva- 
tlon  and  protection  of  certain  lands  in  Prince 
Georges  and  Charles  Counties,  Md.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  renuu-ks  of  Mr.  Ttdings  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    JAVITS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
CooPEK,   Mr.    Fannin,   Mr.   Muhpht, 
Mr.  PaotTTT,  and  Mr.  Scorr)  : 
S.  2834.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  comprehen- 
sive program  for  the  control  of  alcoholism; 
to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and    Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  JAvrrs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 
8,  2835.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Association;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCldjuin  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr,  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pkoutt) : 
S.  2836.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance  in 
meeting  the  initial  cost  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel  for  community  mental 
retardation  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javpts  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.J.  Re«.  128.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  as  to  the  length  of  terms 
of  Representatives  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentetlves;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  r«que«t)  : 
8.J.  R««.  129.  Joint    resolution    providing 
for  the  establishment  of  the  National  Cap- 


ital Parks  Memorial  Board;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 
ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  RULES  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  HAYDEN  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  211),  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

s.  Res.  211 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorgamzatlon  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  tlie  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resoluUon 
the  Committee,  from  February  1  1966  to 
January  31,  1967,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  if  more  than 
one  counsel  U  employed,  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  lew  by 
more  than  $2,200  than  the  highest  rate  paid 
to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informs- 
tlon,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government 
Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  iu  recommendations  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  pracUcable  date 
but  not  later  than  January  31,  1987, 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  »e7  - 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES  FOR 
MAKING  CERTAIN  STUDIES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  reported  an  original 
resoluUon  (S.  Res.  212)  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  for  making  certain  studies, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Stknwis,  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees.") 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  COMMERCE  TO  MAKE  CER- 
TAIN STUDIES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  reported  an  orlgliial  re«o- 
luUon  (S.  Res.  213)  to  authorise  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  to  make  cer- 
tain studies,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
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(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  MAGirusoN, 
which  appeari  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees. ") 


January  26,  1966 


ADDITIONAL  PDND6  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  FOR 
MAKINO  CERTAIN  STUDIES 

Mi.  SPARKMAN  (for  Mr.  Pulbright)  , 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, reported  an  original  resolution  (S. 
Res.  214)  to  provide  additional  fimds  for 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for 
making  certain  studies,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  sind 
Administration . 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Sparkman, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


ADDITIONAL  STAFF  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC 
WELFARE 

Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (8.  Res.  215)  to  au- 
thozlxe  additional  staff  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Hill,  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees.") 


AMENDMENT  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1034  RELATINQ  TO  OB- 
SCENE OR  HARASSmo  TELE- 
PHONE CALLS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President.  2 
months  ago  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications, of  which  I  am  chairman, 
was  conducting  hearings  with  regard  to 
the  legislation  which  would  require  spon- 
sor Identification  of  anonymous  tele- 
phone recordings  which  were  attacking 
both  prominent  Americans  and  certain 
Institutions.  The  concern  which  lead  to 
the  Introduction  of  the  legislation  cen- 
tered on  the  rapid  growth  of  recorded 
messages  pouring  out  offenfdve  and 
anonjrmous  attacks  on  persons  and  insti- 
tutions. During  the  hearings,  it  was  re- 
vealed that  the  telephone  was  also  being 
used  for  annoying,  abusive,  harassing. 
threatening,  and  obscene  calls. 

Hie  moat  cruel  and  vldous  of  all  In- 
volved the  calls  made  to  a  widow  or  par- 
ent of  a  Vletiuun  victim.  The  caller  In- 
fonna  the  widow  or  parent  that  he  is 
glad  that  her  husband  or  son  had  been 
killed  in  Vietnam.  It  does  not  take  much 
imagination  to  guess  what  such  a  mes- 
sage does  to  a  young  widow  or  parent  al- 
ready in  despair  over  the  loss  of  a  loved 
one. 

I  <k>  not  know  how  widespread  this 
prmetioe  was  but  only  last  month  I  re- 
ceived a  clipping  from  the  Brooklyn 
(Spectator  dated  December  3,  19«5,  in 
wfalefa  the  story  of  such  calls  involving 
the  parents  of  a  young  soldier  who  gave 
hla  Ufa  la  Vietnam  was  set  out.  Aocord- 
Ing  to  the  story,  calls  of  which  there  had 


been  four,  added  a  cruel  burden  to  the 
father  and  mother  who  were  awaiting  the 
boy's  body  to  be  brought  home  for  burial. 
Previously.  I  had  asked  the  PCC  for  a 
report  on  the  extent  of  this  practice  of 
abusive  calls.  According  to  a  report  sub- 
mitted to  me  by  the  FCC,  the  telephone 
company  indicated  that  such  calls  have 
increased  steadily  in  recent  years  and  It 
is  estimated  375,000  complaints  are  re- 
ceived each  year.  Mind  you  these  are 
375,000  abusive,  harassing,  or  obscene 
calls.  Only  recently  a  report  by  a  con- 
gressional committee  related  the  follow- 
ing: 

Washington  residents,  unprotected  by  any 
kind  of  law  against  telephone  harassment, 
face  this  pattern  of  cases : 

A  pervert  poelng  as  a  doctor  waa  believed 
to  have  made  more  than  50.000  calls  through- 
out the  area  over  a  period  of  several  years 
before  hla  recent  capture.  In  nearby  Mary- 
land. His  spiel:  Telling  women  that  their 
hxiBbands  had  visited  him  for  delicate  medi- 
cal help  and  aaklng  them  numerous  Intimate 
questions. 

A  university's  telephone  switchboard  was 
tied  up  so  completely  that  all  school  business 
came  to  a  halt  because  of  one  family's  domes- 
tic crUU.  The  man  got  20  of  his  friends  to 
keep  calling  the  university  where  his  wife 
worked.  They  said  nothing,  simply  breathed 
Into  the  telephone,  but  no  other  calls  could 
com©  through. 

Two  District  Rrms — a  moving  company  and 
a  barbershop — nearly  went  out  of  biislneaa 
through  telephone  harassment  directed  not 
at  the  flnns  but  at  some  employee.  In  both 
casea,  calls  swamped  telephone  facilities. 

A  current  trap  for  the  unwary  Is  the  tele- 
phone survey.  It's  used  by  both  burglars 
and  perverts  In  the  District 

The  perverts  use  the  survey  to  entice  the 
houaewtfe  Into  carrying  on  an  Innocent  con- 
versation before  the  caller  moves  into  ob- 
scenity. 

The  most  startling  revelation  of  all 
was  the  fact  that  there  are  statutes  in 
only  30  States  which  prohibit  the  use 
of  obscene  language  over  the  telephone; 
only  12  States  have  laws  prohibiting 
harassing  or  annoying  telephone  calls 
irrespective  of  whether  or  not  there  is 
use  of  obscene  language;  about  13  States 
have  laws  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  tel- 
ephone to  make  threatening  calls  such 
as  threats  of  bodily  harm  or  of  harm  to 
members  of  the  family  or  of  destruction 
of  property  or  of  an  explosion  of  a  public 
or  private  place.  Most  of  these  statutes 
and  crimes  referred  to  above  are  classed 
as  misdemeanors  with  maximum  fines 
ranging  from  $100  to  $500  with  maximum 
prison  terms  for  90  days  to  2  years. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  Federal  statute  to 
cover  the  threatening,  the  harassing  the 
abusive  telephone  calls. 

It  Is  my  personal  judgment  that  this 
loophole  must  be  closed.  There  is  no 
penalty  too  strong  to  impose  on  a  warped 
bidlvidual  who  taunts  a  widow  or  a  par- 
ent about  the  death  of  their  loved  one  In 
Vietnam.    This  is  cruel  and  vicious. 

I  Intend  today  to  take  a  step  to  close 
the  loopholes  insofar  as  the  Federal  level 
is  concerned  by  Introducing  a  bill  which 
will  make  it  a  crime  for  a  person  to  use 
the  telephone  to  make  anonymous  calls 
in  a  manner  which  would  annoy,  em- 
barrass, harass,  or  abuse  Individuals.  I 
know  there  are  those  who  think  we 
should  not  be  burdening  the  Federal 
structure  with  new  responsibilities  but 


I  caimot  condone  hate  messages  of  the 
type  that  were  revealed  in  our  hearings. 

Madam  President,  I  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing bill  which  would  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  with  respect  to 
obscene  or  harassing  telephone  calls  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2825)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  with  respect  to 
obscene  or  harassing  telephone  calls  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Pastore,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2825 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America   in  Congress   assembled,  That  title 

II  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sic.  223.  Obsceni  or  harassing  tili- 
phone  calls  in  intiratate  or  roreign  com- 
MERCE.— Whoever  by  means  of  telephone  com- 
munication In  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce— 

"(1)  makes  any  comment,  request,  sugges- 
tion, or  proposal  which  Is  obscene,  lewd,  las- 
civious, filthy,  or  indecent;  or 

"(11)  anonymously  makes  a  call  or  calls  in 
a  manner  reasonably  to  be  expected  to  an- 
noy, abuse,  torment,  threaten,  harass,  or  em- 
barrass one  or  more  persons;  or 

"(HI)  makes  repeated  calls  with  Intent  to 
annoy,  abuse,  torment,  threaten,  harass,  or 
embarrass  one  or  more  persons;  or 

"(Iv)  knowingly  permits  any  telephone 
under  his  control  to  be  used  for  any  purpose 
prohibited  by  this  section — 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  SI, 000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
Each  such  telephone  call  or  use  shall  con- 
stitute a  separate  offense." 
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WORLD  HUNGER  ACT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Madam  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  make  possible  a  reshaping  and 
expansion  of  our  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  2 
weeks  ago.  President  Johnson  proposed 
that  we  "place  the  matchless  skill  and 
the  resources  of  our  own  great  America 
in  farming  and  in  fertilizers  at  the  serv- 
ice of  those  countries  committed  to  de- 
velop a  modern  agriculture." 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
Is  directed  toward  this  objective. 

I  sponsor  it  not  because  I  am  wedded 
to  a  particular  approach,  not  because  I 
think  it  offers  the  final  answer  on  how 
best  to  meet  the  growing  threat  of  world 
hunger.  I  ofifer  It  rather  because  I  be- 
lieve it  can  make  a  useful  contribution 
to  the  debate  cm  this  issue. 

I  feel  we  can  take  particular  pride  in 
the  fact  that  this  debate  has  been 
sparked,  above  all.  by  the  leadership  and 
vision  of  a  Senator,  our  distinguished 
colleague  Giorgx  McGovirn.  Through 
his  dedication  and  commitment  he  has 
become  America's  preeminent  leader  in 
this  field,  and  his  International  Food  and 
Nutrition  Act  has  stimulated  concern 
throughout  the  Nation  about  the  magni- 
tude of  the  world  food  crisis. 


My  bill,  entitled  the  "World  Hunger 
Act  of  1966,"  is  not  intended  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  this  proposal  or  any  proposal. 
but  as  a  supplement  to  what  has  al- 
ready been  put  forward.  It  would  place 
primary  emphasis  on  encouraging  and 
stimulating  countries  which  receive  our 
assistance  to  increase  their  own  food 
production. 

I  have  just  returned  from  India,  where 
I  went  to  study  the  effectiveness  of 
our  food  assistance  effort.  Wherever  I 
traveled,  in  New  Delhi  and  in  rural  farm 
areas,  I  learned  that  it  was  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  magnitude  of  India's 
food  problem,  or  the  importance  of  our 
wheat  shipments.  And  in  the  year  which 
has  just  begun,  because  of  the  disastrous 
drought  and  famine,  India  will  need  from 
us  and  other  food-surplus  countries  up 
to  14  million  tons  of  grain  or  more — 
more  than  twice  the  regular  annual 
amount  under  Public  Law  480 — if  mil- 
lions of  her  people  are  not  to  starve. 

But  feeding  hungry  peoples  is  not 
enough.  If  we  just  keep  people  alive, 
without  giving  them  the  tools  to  provide 
for  themselves,  their  dependence  on  us 
can  grow  from  a  temporary  misfortune 
to  a  permanent  habit.  And  this  depend- 
ence on  charity  is  humiliating,  so  that 
the  long-time  recipient  becomes  resent- 
ful of  the  gifts  on  which  he  relies. 

So  we  must  make  food  for  peace  not 
a  crutch,  but  a  catalyst.  We  cannot  just 
feed  people  and  nations  while  they  limp 
along,  hobbling  deeper  and  deeper  into 
dependence.  Instead  we  must  use  this 
program  as  a  catalyst,  to  activate  the 
forces  within  these  countries  which  seek 
to  move  toward  a  more  modem  agri- 
culture. 

And  there  Is  no  alternative  to  this 
course  of  action.  For  even  if  we  wanted 
to,  even  if  we  put  every  available  farm 
acre  in  the  United  States  into  produc- 
tion, we  simply  could  not  keep  up  with 
the  world's  Increasing  food  needs  in  the 
years  to  come.  World  population  is 
spiraling  and  will  double  in  less  than  35 
years,  and  we  and  the  other  food-surplus 
nations  would  only  be  able  to  meet  the 
food  requirements  of  these  expanding 
populations  for  about  15  years  or  less. 

The  latest  statistics  on  world  food  out- 
put are  another  grim  omen  of  the  dis- 
aster that  is  drawing  nearer.  In  1965 
world  agricultural  production  grew  only 
1.5  percent,  with  output  of  grains  up  only 
1  percent.  And  this  in  a  world  where 
population  is  growing  by  more  than  2 
percent  each  year. 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  zee  v/hat  will  hap- 
pen if  these  trends  continue — we  will 
have  mass  starvation  as  never  before. 
And  already  we  live  in  a  world  where  ap- 
proximately 10.000  die  each  day  from 
hunper  and  malnutrition,  and  hundreds 
of  millions  live  with  minds  and  bodies 
stunted  from  malnutrition 

The  World  Hunger  Act  would  meet 
this  world  food  crisis  by  building  into 
our  food-for-peace  program  direct  as- 
sistance and  positive  incentives  for  farm 
improvement. 

It  would  establish  a  new  category  of 
loans  and  grants,  drawing  upon  the  vast 
reservoir  of  foreign  currencies  we  are  ac- 
cumulating to  support  programs  to  Im- 
prove food  and  agricultural  production 


and  distribution.  These  loans  and  grants 
would  help  finance  a  wide  variety  of  ac- 
tivities— from  fertilizer  production  to  ag- 
ricultural extension,  from  expanding  ag- 
ricultural schools  to  developing  new  seed 
varieties,  from  increased  processing  of 
high-nutrition  foods  to  development  of 
expanded  port,  storage,  and  distribution 
facilities. 

Loans  would  be  made  at  very  low  in- 
terest— one-half  of  1  percent — to  provide 
the  maximum  incentive  for  participation 
in  this  farm  Improvement  program. 
Grants  would  be  made  only  to  govern- 
ments where  we  have  a  supply  of  foreign 
currency  for  U.S.  uses  clearly  in  excess  of 
our  needs. 

And  to  make  sure  such  an  agriculture 
assistance  program  would  accomplish  its 
purpose,  no  loans  or  grants  would  be 
made  to  any  country  unless  the  President 
determined  that  it  was  giving  very  iiigh 
priority  to  programs  to  increase  its  food 
production. 

This  bill  would  also  help  overseas  agri- 
culture in  another  way,  by  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  binational  founda- 
tions for  improving  food  and  agricul- 
tural production.  Such  foundations 
would  be  endowed  with  grants  out  of  ex- 
cess foreign  currencies  held  by  the 
United  States;  they  would  use  the  inter- 
est from  investing  this  endowment  to  fi- 
nance programs  to  improve  food  out- 
put; they  would  be  governed  by  boards 
of  directors  representing  the  foreign 
government,  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
private  citizens  from  both  countries. 

This  would  take  the  idea  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pulbright]  in  his  bill  S.  1057,  and 
apply  it  to  improving  food  production  in 
developing  countries. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  farther  encour- 
age countries  to  make  a  maximum  effort 
in  agriculture  by  permitting  those  who  do 
to  ease  their  foreign  exchange  diffictil- 
ties  by  borrowing  from  our  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  repayable  in  U.S. 
dollars,  the  shipping  cost  which  they 
must  pay  for  commodities  under  title  I 
of  Public  Law  480. 

Through  all  of  these  mechanisms,  sup- 
ported by  strong  administration  policies 
such  as  those  President  Johnson  is  fol- 
lowing, we  can  transform  Public  Law 
480  into  a  catalyst,  a  major  activating 
force  for  change  in  agriculture  all  over 
the  world. 

In  addition  to  promoting  agricultural 
improvement,  this  bill  would  make  two 
other  important  amendments  to  Public 
Law  480. 

It  would  eliminate  the  general  re- 
quirement that  foods  used  in  this  pro- 
gram must  be  in  surplus,  by  authorizing 
the  CCC  to  purchase  such  additional 
commodities  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture deems  necessary  to  supplement 
surplus  commodities  used  in  food  for 
peace.  This  provision  would  help  in- 
sure not  only  that  we  have  enough  food 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  world  himger, 
but  the  right  kinds  of  food  as  well- 
especially  high  protein  foods  which  are 
necessary  to  combat  malnutrition. 

And  the  World  Hunger  Act  would  re- 
form the  administrative  structure  of  the 
food-for-peace  program  by  establishing 
a  new  body,  the  Pood  for  Peace  Policy 


Council,  to  reconomend  the  broad  levels 
of  food  and  agricultural  «isslstance  which 
would  best  further  the  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  States.  Sitting  on 
this  Council  would  be  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretarj'  of  Agriculture,  the 
.\dministrator  of  AID,  the  Director  of 
food  for  peace,  and  such  other  high  of- 
ficials as  the  President  may  designate. 

Such  a  Council  would  help  to  insure 
that  the  fundamental  decisions  in  a  re- 
formed food-for-peace  program  are 
taken  at  a  high  level  and  oriented  to- 
ward world  needs,  rather  than  made  at 
a  low  level  and  shaped  mainly  by  the 
requirements  of  our  internal  farm 
policy. 

Madam  President,  America  can  never 
hope  to  feed  the  world,  and  recognition 
of  this  fact  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  in 
our  food-for-peace  program.  But  nei- 
ther can  we  refuse  to  do  what  we  can. 
We  must  squarely  meet  the  threat  of 
human  hunger  and  malnutrition,  and 
use  our  unmatched  farm  potential  to 
help  hungry  peoples  feed  themselves 
and,  ultimately  more  Important,  help 
them  to  help  themselves. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  re- 
marks, together  with  a  smnmary  of  its 
provisions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  summary  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2826)  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  in  order 
to  encourage  and  stimulate  increases  in 
the  food  and  agricultural  production  of 
developing  nations  receiving  assistance 
under  such  act,  to  facilitate  increased 
U.S.  efforts  to  meet  the  threat  of  growing 
human  hunger  and  malnutrition,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Mondale,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

8,  2826 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "World  Hunger  Act 
of  1966". 

Sec  2  Section  2  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  "surplus"  wherever  It  occurs  In  that 
section,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  paragraph  as  follows : 

"It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  use  the  agricultural  abundance 
and  technical  knowledge  of  the  United 
States  to  meet  and  help  surmount  the  wide- 
spread threat  of  human  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition in  the  developing  countries  of  the 
world  through  the  provision  of  commodity 
and  technical  assistance,  and  by  carrying  out 
such  assistance  In  a  manner  which  will  en- 
courage and  stimulate  such  countries  to  In- 
crease their  own  food  output." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  104  of  such  Act  U 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (t)  and  Inserting  a 
semicolon  In  lieu  thereof,  and  (2)  by  adding 
after  such  subaectlon  (t)  two  new  subsec- 
tions as  foUows: 

"(u)  For  loans  and  granU  to  promote  pro- 
grams devoted  epeclflcaUy  to  Improvement 
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of  food  production  and  diatribution  In  tb« 
frtondly  nation  from  whlcb  tbe  foreign  cur- 
rancy  waa  obtained.  Including  program* 
which  provide  for  tba  production  and  dla- 
trtbutlon  of  fertilizer  and  pesticide*,  tbe  ex- 
pansion and  Improvement  of  agricultural  ex- 
tension serrlces,  tbe  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  credit  servlcea  to  individual  farm- 
ers, tba  support  of  farm  prlcea  If  *uch  U 
llk«l7  to  stimulate  Incrcaaed  production,  tbe 
expansion  of  processing  and  marketing  of 
bigb-nutntlon  foods  and  food  supplements, 
tbe  dcTclopment  of  Unproved  seed  varieties, 
the  support  of  agricultural  schools  and  col- 
lefBS,  Irritation,  and  capital  Improvements, 
agrleulttiral  research,  farmer  cooperative 
servlew.  land  reform  programs,  the  develop- 
ment of  commercial  Oshlng  fleets,  tbe  devel- 
opment of  port,  storage,  and  dUtrlbutlon 
fadUtlea  to  handle  increased  quantities  of 
agricultural  commodities,  and  other  pro- 
grams designed  to  Increase  food  and  agricul- 
tural production.  Loans  made  under  this 
subeectlon  shall  bear  Intereat  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  per 
annum  and  aball  be  repayable  In  foreign  cur- 
rency over  a  term  of  not  to  exceed  forty  years. 
Such  loans  may  be  made  both  to  foreign  gov- 
eramenu  and  to  UiUted  Statea  and  foreign 
private  buslneaa  firms.  Grants  made  under 
this  subsection  may  be  made  only  to  the 
government  of  the  friendly  nation  from 
which  the  foreign  currency  was  obtained  and 
only  If  the  foreign  currencies  or  credits 
owned  by  the  United  SUtes  and  available  for 
use  by  it  In  such  nation  are  determined  by 
tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  In  excess 
of  the  normal  requirements  of  the  depart- 
menu  and  agencies  of  the  United  SUtes  for 
expenditure  In  such  nation  for  the  two  fiscal 
years  following  the  fl«cal  year  In  which  such 
determination  Is  made.  No  nation  shall  be 
eligible  for  a  loan  or  grant  under  this  subsec- 
tion unless  the  President  has  determined 
that  such  nation  Is  giving  very  high  priority 
to  programs  for  increasing  Its  food  and  agri- 
cultural production. 

"(V)  For  granta  to  provide  the  endowment 
for  bl-natlonal  foundations  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Increased  food  and  agricultural  pro- 
dueUon,  In  countries  in  which  the  foreign 
currenclea  or  credlu  owned  by  the  United 
SUtes  and  available  for  use  by  It  In  such 
countries  are  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  tbe  TraMury  to  be  In  oxcaes  of  the  normal 
requlrsotenta  of  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  United  Statea  for  expenditure  In 
such  countnee  for  the  two  fiscal  years  fol- 
lowing tbe  fiscal  year  In  which  such  deter- 
mination is  made.  Such  foundations  shall 
be  goTemed  by  boards  of  directors  repre- 
senting the  foreign  goremment  concerned, 
tbe  United  State  Oovemment,  and  private 
cltlaena  of  each  country,  as  esUbllshed  in 
tbe  afreement,  and  shall  use  the  Interest 
earned  from  Invaetment  of  the  endowment 
to  finance  programs  directed  toward  improve- 
ment of  agricultural  and  food  production. 
eepedally  among  farmers  at  the  vUUge  level. 
ineludlnc  such  programs  as  may  be  sup- 
ported under  subeectlon  (u)  of  this  section. 
No  such  fotindatton  shall  be  established  in 
any  nation  unlees  the-  President  has  deter- 
mined that  such  nation  la  giving  very  high 
priority  to  programs  for  Increasing  Its  food 
and  agricultural  production:  Provided,  hov- 
ever.^  That  aufllclent  currencies  of  any  such 
natton  ihaU  remain  available  at  all  times 
for  appro|irlatlon  by  the  Congress  to  meet 
the  nonnal  requirements  of  the  departments 
and  agendae  of  the  United  SUtes  In  such 
natton." 

(b)  aaetlon  104  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  (1)  by  Inserting  in  the  first  pro- 
viso foUowing  subeectlon  (t)  ",  except  Ln  the 
caae  of  foreign  currencies  used  for  the  pur- 
poese  of  subeectians  (u)  and  (v)  of  this 
section."  tmmediataly  after  "December  31. 
1M4  and":  and  (3)  by  striking  out  the  period 
after  the  third  prorlao  following  subeectlon 
<*)  and  tnaertinc  In  Ueu  thereof  a  colon  and 


the  following  ■Provided  further.  That  the 
Administrator  of  tbe  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  shall  report  annually  to 
the  Comiulttees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
SenaU  and  the  House  of  Represenutlvea  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Pores- 
try  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cerning the  uses  of  foreign  currencies  ac- 
crued under  subsections  lui  and  (v(  of  this 
section." 

(C)  The  next  to  the  last  paragraph  of  Sec- 
tion 104  of  such  Act  Is  amended  try  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  fol- 
lows 

"The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  grants,  or  the 
use  of  principal  and  Interest  from  loan  re- 
payments, under  subsections  (ui  and  (v)  of 
this  section." 

(d)  The  last  paragraph  of  Section  104  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Any" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  i  u  '   of  this  section,  any". 

Sec.  4.  Section  104  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph 
as  follows 

"The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is  au- 
thorized. In  the  case  of  any  friendly  nation 
with  which  an  agreement  is  entered  Into 
under  this  title,  to  loan  such  nation  an 
amount  not  greater  than  the  amount  of  the 
transportation  charges  required  to  be  paid 
by  such  nation  under  section  102(ai  if  the 
President  determines  that  ruch  nation  faces 
a  severe  shortage  of  foreign  exchange,  that 
such  nation  is  assigning  very  high  priority 
to  programs  designed  to  improve  Its  food 
and  agricultural  production,  and  that  allevi- 
ation of  such  nation's  foreign  exchange  bur- 
den will  substantially  strengthen  its  ability 
to  carry  out  programs  of  agricultural  Im- 
provement. Loans  made  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  repaid  in  dollars  and  shall 
be  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  President  may  prescribe,  except  that  the 
term  of  any  such  loan  shall  not  exceed  20 
years  and  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  the  minimum  rate  prescribed  for 
loans  made  under  section  201  of  the  Foreign 
AsaUUnce  Act  of  1961. " 

Sec.  5  Title  III  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  two  new  sections 
as  follows : 

"Sec.  309.  la)  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Is  authorized  to  purchase  such 
additional  agricultural  commodities,  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  high  protein  animal 
and  vegeUble  foods,  as  the  Secretary  deems 
desirable  and  appropriate  to  supplement 
surplus  agricultural  commodlUes  sold,  ex- 
changed, or  donated  under  this  Act.  Com- 
modities purchased  under  this  section  shall 
bt  available  for  use  under  all  programs  au- 
thorized under  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  Is  further  authorized 
to  make  payment  for  the  nutritional  enrich- 
ment of  foods  available  for  use  under  all  the 
programs  authorized  by  this  Act. 

"Sec.  310  (a)  There  is  hereby  esUbllshed 
to  assist  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  a  Council  to  be  known  as  the  Pood  for 
Peace  Policy  Council,  to  be  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  or  his  designate,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  or  his  designate,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  the  Director  of  Pood  for 
Peace,  and  such  other  high  officials  as  the 
President  shall  designate  The  President 
shall  select  one  of  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  serve  as  Chairman. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council 
esUbllshed  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion to — 

"  ( 1 )  assess  the  food  and  agricultural  as- 
sistance needs  of  friendly  nations  receiving 
assistance  under  this  Act.  and  of  developing 
friendly  nations  not  receiving  asslsUnce 
under  this  Act: 

"(3)  recommend  the  amount  of  technical, 
comxnodlty.  caplUl,  and  local  currency  as- 


sUtance  that  the  United  States  should  under, 
uke  In  the  caae  of  each  such  nation  to 
promote  most  effectively  our  foreign  policy, 
Uklng  Into  consideration  (A)  the  broad  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act.  particularly  the  policy 
of  meeting  the  widespread  threat  of  human 
hunger  In  developing  countries  and  encour- 
aging and  stimulating  Increases  In  tbelr 
agricultural  production,  (B)  evidence  that 
such  countries  are  giving  high  priority  to 
Increasing  their  own  agricultural  production, 
(C)  the  desirability  of  encouraging  the  maxi- 
mum participation  by  other  wealthy  nations 
in  national  and  International  efforts  to  com- 
bat human  hunger  and  malnutrition;  and 

"(3)  transmit  such  recommendations  in  an 
annual  report  to  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  heads  of  the  departmenu  and  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  which  participate 
in  programs  carried  out  under  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  SecreUry  shall  take  into  account 
the  recommendations  of  the  Council  made 
under  subsection  (b)  In  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  undeMhls  Act,  as  well  as  his 
responsibilities  under  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  such 
other  Acts  as  have  significant  effect  on 
the  ability  of  the  United  SUtes  to  carry  out 
programs  under  this  Act. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  shall  take  Into 
account  the  recommendations  of  the  Council 
In  carrying  out  capital  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  agriculture  under  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended." 

The  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE  Is  as  follows: 

A   Short   Summary   of   the   World   Hunchi 
Act  of  1966 

Section  1:  Title.  "The  World  Hunger  Act 
of  1968." 

Section  2:  The  purpose  of  Public  Law  480 
(food  for  peace)  is  amended  to  eliminate  the 
word  "surplus"  and  add  a  new  paragraph 
declaring  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
to  use  our  agricultural  abundance  and  tech- 
nical knowledge  to  meet  the  threat  of  hiunan 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  and  to  do  this  in 
a  way  which  will  encourage  poor  countries 
to  Increase  their  own  food  output. 

Section  3a:  Section  104  of  Public  Law  480 
(Uses  of  foreign  currencies  obUlned  from 
selling  food-for-peace  conmiodltles)  is 
amended  to  establish  two  new  programs  of 
using  these  currencies  to  stimulate  food  pro- 
duction In  poor  countries: 

1.  OranU  and  low  interest  loans  for  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  fertilizer  and 
pesticides,  expansion  and  Improvement  of 
agricultural  extension  services  and  farm 
credit,  support  of  farm  prices,  expanded 
processing  of  high  nutrition  foods  or  food 
supplements,  development  of  Improved  seeds, 
support  of  agricultural  schools  and  colleges, 
Irrigation  and  caplUl  Improvements,  agricul- 
tural research,  farmer  cooperative  services, 
land  reform  programs,  development  of  com- 
mercial fishing  fleets,  development  of  port, 
storage,  and  distribution  facilities  to  handle 
Increased  volume,  and  other  programs  de- 
signed to  Increase  food  and  agricultural  pro- 
duction. Loans  are  at  not  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  Interest,  repayable  over 
not  more  than  40  years.  Loans  may  be 
made  either  to  foreign  governments  or  to 
United  States  or  foreign  business  enterprises. 
GranU  may  be  made  only  to  governments, 
and  only  In  countries  where  U.S.  holdings 
of  foreign  currency  are  In  excess  of  our 
needs,  as  determined  by  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Treasury. 

No  country  would  be  eligible  for  a  loan 
or  grant  unless  the  President  determined  It 
was  giving  very  high  priority  to  programs 
for  Increaalng  food  and  agricultural  pro- 
duction. 

3.  Orante  to  endow  blnatlonal  foimdatlons 
for  the  promotion  of  Increased  food  and  agri- 
cultural production — In  countries  where  our 
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holdings  of  foreign  currency  are  In  excess  of 
our  needs.  Such  foundations  would  be  gov- 
erned by  boards  of  directors  representing  the 
foreign  government,  the  U.S.  Government, 
and  private  citizens  of  both  coimtrles,  and 
would  use  the  Interest  from  Investment  of 
the  endowment  to  finance  programs  for  Im- 
proving food  and  agricultural  production, 
such  as  those  Included  under  the  direct  grant 
or  loan  program  (see  above).  The  United 
SUtes  would  have  to  retain  enough  foreign 
currency  to  meet  the  normal  operating  re- 
qulremenU  of  our  departmenU  and  agencies. 
No  country  would  be  eligible  for  such  a  foun- 
dation unless  It  was  giving  very  high  priority 
to  programs  for  Increasing  food  and  agricul- 
tural production. 

Section  3b:  Would  waive  for  these  pro- 
grams the  general  Public  Law  480  require- 
ment that  money  for  granU  be  appropriated 
lepclflcally  by  Congress;  woiild  require  the 
AID  Administrator  to  report  annually  to  the 
Appropriations  and  Agriculture  Committees 
of  the  Senate  and  House  concerning  the  uses 
of  foreign  currencies  under  these  programs. 

Section  3c:  Would  waive  the  requirement 
that  grants,  or  the  use  of  currency  obuined 
from  principle  and  Interest  repayments,  un- 
der these  programs  be  subject  to  veto  by  the 
Senate  and   House  Agriculture  Committees. 

Section  3d :  Would  exempt  the  low-Interest 
loan  program  from  the  general  requirement 
that  loans  of  food  for  peace  foreign  currency 
must  be  at  a  rate  not  lees  than  the  cost  of 
funds  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Section  4:  Would  authorize  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  to  loan  to  recipient 
countries  up  to  the  full  amount  of  the  trans- 
portation coets  in  dollars  which  they  are  re- 
quired to  pay  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480. 
Such  loans  would  be  repayable  in  dollars, 
over  not  more  than  20  years,  at  an  Interest 
rate  of  not  lees  than  1  percent  for  the  first 
10  years  and  2 '  i  percent  thereafter,  which  Is 
the  minimum  rale  for  AID  development 
loans.  A  country  would  be  eligible  for  such 
a  loan  only  if  the  President  determined  it 
was  facing  a  severe  shortage  of  foreign  ex- 
change, that  it  was  assigning  very  high  pri- 
ority to  programs  designed  to  improve  Its 
food  production,  and  that  alleviation  of  Its 
foreign  exchange  burden  would  subsUntlally 
strengthen  iU  ability  to  carry  out  programs 
of  agricultural  improvement. 

Section  5:  Would  add  two  new  sections  to 
title  II  of  Public  Law  480  as  follows: 

1  Would  authorlz?  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  purchase  add'tional  agricul- 
tural commodities,  including  but  not  limited 
to  high  protein  vegeUble  foods,  to  supple- 
ment surplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
use  in  the  food-for-peace  program.  This 
would  in  effect  end  the  general  requirement 
that  commodities  used  In  the  program  must 
be  in  surplus. 

The  CCC  would  alFo  be  authorized  to  make 
payment  for  nutritional  enrichment  of  foods 
available  for  use  under  all  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  480. 

2.  Would  create  a  Cabinet-level  policy 
Council  to  assees  the  food  and  assistance 
needs  of  developing  countries,  and  recom- 
mend levels  of  assistance  in  food,  technical 
and  capital  asslsUnce.  and  local  currency 
afslstance  which  would  promote  the  maxi- 
mum effectiveness  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
The  Council  would  take  into  consideration 
the  policy  declared  in  section  2  of  this  bill 
of  meeting  the  widespread  threat  of  human 
hunger  In  poor  countries  and  stimulating 
their  agricultural  production  It  would  also 
consider,  in  making  its  recommendations. 
the  extent  to  which  such  countries  are  giving 
high  priority  to  Increasing  their  own  food 
production,  and  the  desirability  of  encourag- 
ing maximum  participation  by  other  wealthy 
countries  In  combating  world  hunger  and 
malnutrition 

The  Council  would  be  composed  of  the 
Director  of  Pood  for  Peace,  the  Administra- 
tor  of    the    Agency    for    International    De- 


velopment, the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture,  the 
Secretary  of  SUte.  and  such  other  officials 
as  the  President  may  designate. 

It  would  report  annually  to  the  President. 
the  Congress,  and  the  heads  of  agencies  In- 
volved In  administering  the  food-for-peace 
program. 

The  SecreUry  of  Agriculture  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  AID  would  be  required  to 
Uke  the  Council's  recommendatons  into  ac- 
count In  carrying  out  programs  which  they 
administer,  including  food  for  peace,  econom- 
ic aid,  and  domestic  farm  programs. 


TO  AMEND  THE  TENNESSEE  VAL- 
LEY AUTHORITY  ACT  OF  1933.  AS 
AMENDED,  TO  REMOVE  THE  LIM- 
ITATION ON  THE  AUTHORITY  OF 
THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AU- 
THORITY TO  ISSUE  BONDS  TO 
FINANCE  ITS  POWER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BASS.  Madam  President,  in  1959. 
while  a  Member  of  the  other  body.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  working  with  the  leader- 
ship there  to  enact  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Self-Pinamclng  Act.  Under 
the  terms  of  this  act,  TVA  is  authorized 
to  finance  the  construction  of  power  fa- 
cilities through  the  sale  of  bonds  and 
notes.  Also,  under  this  act.  TVA  must 
pay  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  an  annual  divi- 
dend or  return  on  appropriations  in- 
vested in  power  facilities.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  law,  TVA  was  required  to 
pay  a  minimum  of  $10  million  to  the  Na- 
tional Treasury  last  fiscal  year.  Reve- 
nues were  such,  however,  that  a  total  of 
$52.6  million  was  actually  paid. 

The  one  major  drawback  In  the  legis- 
lation written  Into  law  was  a  limitation 
on  the  authority  to  issue  these  bonds.  A 
maximum  of  $750  million  could  be  out- 
standing at  any  one  time. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  budget  mes- 
sage, called  for  the  removal  of  this  lim- 
itation to  insure  the  availability  of  funds 
to  build  new  power  facilities. 

Madam  President,  I  am  sending  to  the 
desk  a  bill  which  would  accomplish  this 
purpose. 

The  new  borrowing  authority  will  be 
needed  sometime  in  1967  so  that  TVA 
may  plan  and  initiate  construction  of 
generating  facilities  to  be  placed  In  oper- 
ation in  the  early  1970's. 

At  present  TVA  has  $340  million  in 
outstanding  bonds  and  notes,  while  an 
additional  $160  million  will  be  needed  to 
complete  generating  units  and  transmis- 
sion facilities  now  under  construction. 
This  includes  the  1,150,000-kllowatt  gen- 
erating unit  now  under  construction  at 
the  Paradise  steamplant  which  is  sched- 
uled for  operation  to  help  meet  the  loads 
expected  In  the  winter  of  1969-70. 

The  steady  growth  in  power  demand  in 
the  area  served  by  TVA  requires  the  in- 
stallation of  more  than  a  million  kilo- 
watts of  new  capacity  each  year.  Be- 
cause of  the  time  normally  required  for 
the  manufacture  and  construction  of 
large  conventional  powerplant  equip- 
ment, TVA  must  commit  funds  therefor 
at  least  4  years  in  advance  of  the  required 
operating  date  of  the  plant. 

TVA's  experience  in  the  past  and  Its 
projections  for  the  future  indicate  that 
the  steady  growth  in  power  demand  on 
its  system  v.T.l  continue  for  the  foresee- 
able future.    Accordingly,  there  will  be  a 


continuing  need  for  issuing  bonds  to 
provide  necessary  capital  to  increase 
generating  capacity.  The  act  and  the 
realities  of  the  financial  market  together 
with  TVA's  covenants  with  its  outstand- 
ing bondholders  assure  continued  fiscal 
responsibility.  The  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  are  In  a  position  to  re- 
view TVA's  operationa.  including  the 
exercise  of  its  bonding  authority  at  any 
time  and  without  regard  to  the  amount 
of  debt  outstanding. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  that  this  bill 
lay  on  the  desk  for  10  days  to  permit 
Senators  who  wish  to  join  me  in  spon- 
soring this  measure  to  add  their  names. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk  for  10  days,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  bill  (S.  2827)  to  amend  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended,  to  remove  the  limitation  on 
the  authority  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  to  issue  bonds  to  finance  its 
power  program,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bass,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


TEMPORARY  NATIONAL  COMMIS- 
SION ON  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
FISCAL  NEEDS  AND  RESOURCES 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Madam  President.  I  send  to  the  desk,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  Temporary  National  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Needs  and  Resources. 

We  are  all  aware  of  procKjsals  that  have 
been  suggested  by  various  experts,  groups, 
and  Members  of  Congress  to  provide  some 
form  of  Federal  financial  relief  to  State 
and  local  goverriments.  These  proposals 
emanate  from  the  knowledge  that  within 
our  Federal  system  we  are  experiencing  — 
and  will  continue  to  experience  In  greater 
severity — what  may  be  termed  a  fiscal 
mismatch. 

State  and  local  governments  histori- 
cally have  carried  the  major  burden  of 
providing  the  civilian  needs  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  they  do  so  today.  But  popu- 
lation growth,  increased  urbanization 
and  the  greater  demand  for  more  and 
better  public  services  have  combined  to 
double  State  and  local  expenditures  over 
the  past  decade.  In  their  attempt  to 
meet  these  responsibilities,  the  States 
and  localities  have  wrestled  with  their 
own  tax  systems,  already  heavily  bur- 
dened, trying  In  every  way  to  find  new 
revenue  sources. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, with  a  revenue  system  far  more 
responsive  to  economic  growth.  Is  ex- 
pected to  realize  revenue  increases  each 
year  on  the  order  of  $6  to  $7  billion. 

The  continuation  of  this  situation  of 
responsibilities  unmatched  by  necessary 
revenues  has  serious  Implications  for  the 
future  of  our  system  of  federalism.  And 
the  proposals  that  have  been  put  forth  to 
right  this  Imbalance  also  carry  Implica- 
tions of  a  change  in  Intergovernmental 
relations  as  we  have  known  them. 

In  the  face  of  this  there  haa  not  as 
yet  appeared  the  kind  of  public  debate 
that  one  would  expect.    For  this  reason 
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I  am  proposing  the  establlxhinent  of  a 
tempormry  national  commiMion  of  emi- 
nent dtlzens  and  governmental  offlcialB 
to  undertake  a  full  study  of  the  fiscal 
relations  among  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  suggested  this  approach  in  a  speech 
before  the  National  Conference  of  State 
LegislatiTe  Leaders  last  November.  I 
noted  then  that  the  many  questions 
whleh  have  been  raised,  even  with  only 
a  limited  public  discussion  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  fiscal  relations,  demand 
that  the  Congress,  and  the  public  have 
a  full  alitng  of  the  problems  and  sug- 
gected  solutions  before  action,  or  in- 
action, is  decided  upon.  I  was  later 
pleased  to  note  that  the  President,  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message,  addressed 
himself  to  the  need  of  discussing  ways  in 
which  to  develop  a  more  creative  fed- 
eralism. 

Madam  President,  this  proposed  Com- 
mission would  examine  the  present  al- 
location of  governmental  responsibilities 
and  fiscal  systems  at  all  levels.  It  would 
look  forward  to  the  future  in  terms  of 
economic  growth  and  what  that  growth 
will  mean  for  intergovernmental  rev- 
enues and  expenditures.  The  Commis- 
sion would  then  recommend  to  Congress 
plans  and  programs  to  keep  financial  re- 
sources In  balance  with  needs  throughout 
our  federal  system. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  should 
not  be  prejudged.  It  is  not  Iwing  pro- 
posed to  promote  one  approach  or  an- 
other, or  In  the  belief  that  current  Fed- 
eral efforts  through  the  categorical  grant 
programs  are  imworkable  for  the  future. 
It  is  proposed  only  to  bring  the  best  minds 
to  bear  on  the  whole  range  of  issues  con- 
fronting us  in  an  attempt  to  better  the 
quality  of  American  life. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2828)  to  establish  a  Tem- 
porary National  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Fiscal  Needs  and  Re- 
sources. Introduced  by  Mr.  Kknnedy  of 
Massachusetts,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovernment  Operations. 


TO  AMEND  SECTION  301(a)(7)  OF 
THE  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATION- 
ALITY ACT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Madam  President.  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  which  would  seek  to  cor- 
rect an  inequity  in  the  law  which  has 
been  of  long  standing.  My  bill  would 
amend  section  301(a)(7)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat. 
235.  UJ3.C.  401).  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  remedy  an  inequity  in 
our  lAws  which  operates  against  certain 
classes  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  serve  abroad  in  a  civilian  capacity 
as  offlclals  or  employees  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment or  of  a  public  international 
organization,  including  the  children  of 
such  officials  and  employees. 

Under  existing  law  a  child  born  abroad 
to  a  U.S.  citizen  father  and  an  alien 
mother,  or  vice  versa,  does  not  acquire 
U3.  dtiienship  at  birth  unless  the  citi- 
zen parent,  prior  to  the  birth  of  the  child, 
was  ptayslcally  present  in   the  United 


States  or  Its  outlying  possessions  for  a 
period  or  periods  totaling  not  less  than 
10  years,  at  least  5  of  which  were  after 
attaining  the  age  of  14  years.  At  pres- 
ent, only  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
may  count  the  periods  of  honorable  serv- 
ice abroad  in  order  to  meet  the  physical- 
presence  requirement  of  section  301(a) 
(7)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  There  should  not  be  any  second- 
class  citizens  amongst  the  U.S.  nationals 
who  serve  abroad.  This  bill  would  make 
uniform  the  provisions  of  the  law  for  all 
classes  of  U.S.  nationals  serving  abroad 
and  would  not.  as  is  presently  the  case, 
discriminate  against  nonmilitary  per- 
sonnel. 

The  problem  which  the  proposed 
amendment  is  designed  to  overcome  is 
a  continually  recurring  one  and  Is  like- 
ly to  intensify  in  view  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  American  parents  who,  In  recent 
years,  have  had  protracted  assignments 
abroad  in  connection  with  their  oflacial 
duties.  It  is  particularly  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  these  parents  who,  if  they 
marry  a  foreign  national,  are  in  many 
cases  precluded  by  law  from  transmit- 
ting U.S.  citizenship  to  their  foreign- 
bom  children  because  they  lack  the  re- 
quisite 10  years  of  physical  presence  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  the  children  of  a  Foreign 
Service  ofQcer  to  spend  most  of  their 
youthfiil  years  abroad  accompanying 
their  parents  from  one  assignment  to  an- 
other. The  proposed  amendment,  in  ef- 
fect, would  treat  the  time  spent  abroad 
in  such  cases  as  constructive  physical 
presence  in  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transmitting  U.S.  citizenship.  I 
cannot  see  why  dependent  children  who 
of  necessity  must  live  abroad,  if  they  are 
to  reside  with  their  parents,  should  be 
penalized  because  of  tliis  involuntary 
action  on  their  part. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  proposing 
would  save  the  Congress  the  necessity 
of  considering  private  bills  designed  to 
waive  the  provisions  of  section  301(a)  <7) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
I  see  no  reason  why  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  committee  staffs,  as  well 
as  employees  of  the  executive  branch, 
should  be  compelled  to  spend  valuable 
time  in  preparing  and  passing  legislation 
to  overcome  an  Inequitable  provision  of 
the  law  when  this  inequity  can  easily  be 
corrected  by  the  passage  of  the  bill  wiiich 
I  have  introduced. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues,  and  es- 
pecially those  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, will  join  in  supporting  this  bill.  The 
bill  has  the  support  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. USIA.  AID,  and  other  nonmilitary 
departments  of  the  executive  branch  who 
have  personnel  serving  overseas  The 
bill  has  been  cleared  and  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I  hope  it  will  re- 
ceive the  prompt  consideration  of  the 
subcommittee  to  which  it  may  be  re- 
ferred, of  the  committee,  and  of  the 
Senate  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  23291  to  amend  section  301 
(a)  t7)  of  the  Immigration  smd  Nation- 
ality Act.  introduced  by  Mr.  Scott,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT  OP  AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING  AGREEMENT  ACT  OP 
1937 

Mr.  CASE.  Madam  President,  in  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937  as  amended,  I  am  re-presenting  the 
sut>stance  of  a  measure  which  I  had  in- 
troduced in  August  1965.  My  action  last 
August  was  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  9811,  the  1965  farm  biU  which  the 
Senate  was  at  that  time  considering,  i 
withdrew  that  proposed  amendment  at 
the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  who 
felt  that,  regardless  of  the  merits  of  my 
proposal,  an  amendment  to  last  year's 
farm  bill  was  not  the  proper  vehicle  for 
achieving  the  necessary  action. 

Today,  I  am  reintroducing  my  measure 
with  the  foreknowledge  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  who  is 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  by  which 
it  will  be  considered. 

My  bill  will  permit  the  egg  industry— 
if  its  memt)ers  so  wish,  through  their 
affirmative  expression  in  a  referendum— 
to  take  advantage  of  privileges  which  are 
presently  available  to  producers  of  milk, 
of  many  fruits,  of  tobacco,  of  fresh  vege- 
tables, of  hops,  of  honeybees,  and  naval 
stores.  My  bill  would  afford  egg  pro- 
ducers the  opportunity  to  express  them- 
selves, yea  or  nay,  on  an  economic  pro- 
gram to  help  to  provide  economic  stabil- 
ity to  their  industry. 

Because  every  one  of  the  50  States 
produces  eggs  in  sigiuficant  quantities, 
this  measure  is  important  to  constituents 
of  every  one  of  the  Senators  present  on 
this  floor.  Eggs  are  the  product  of  high- 
est farm  value  in  the  poultry  complex. 
Poultry  and  egg  production  in  1965  was 
worth  $3.6  billion  in  the  50  States,  with 
one-half  of  that  sum  attributable  di- 
rectly to  eggs,  and  the  remainder  divided 
among  broilers,  turkeys,  and  other 
poultry. 

Although  the  egg  is  a  basic  item  in  the 
American  diet,  over  the  past  10  years  its 
price  has  gradually  declined  to  the  ex- 
tent that  average  returns  to  producers  in 
my  State — and  I  dare  say  in  other  States 
as  well — have  failed  to  reach  a  level  con- 
sistent with  what  we  like  to  describe  as 
the  American  standard  of  living. 

Despite  an  efficiency  that  has  steadily 
pushed  up  average  egg  production  per 
hen,  and  the  average  number  of  layers 
tended  per  family.  New  Jersey  egg  farm- 
ers— and  family-type  egg  producers  in 
other  States  as  well — have  not  been  able 
to  match  the  incomes  of  farmers  who 
have  htid  the  protection  of  economic  pro- 
grams to  help  their  commodities  achieve 
a  resisonable  price  in  the  market.  Thus, 
we  have  had  the  situation  of  an  efficient 
producer,  producing  a  desirable  food 
which  is  accepted  as  a  staple  item  of  diet. 
being  confronted  by  a  generally  declin- 
ins — and  unsatisfactory — income  situa- 
tion. 

This  situation — for  which  I  will  supply 
details  in  a  moment — ^has  one  feature 
wliich  makes  my  bill  exceedingly  timely. 
By  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  which 
there  is  no  adequate  explanation,  egg 
prices  in  Decertiber  were  almost  7  cents 
per  dozen  above  the  average  of  the  six 
preceding  Decembers — 1959-64. 
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This  means  that  today — and  perhaps 
for  the  next  6  months — egg  producers  can 
review  their  situation  without,  at  the 
same  time,  being  subject  to  the  strains 
and  upsets  and  temptations  toward  snap 
judgment  that  occur  when  the  returns 
from  egg  production  barely  cover  feed 
costs,  let  alone  other  production  costs  as 


has  periodically   been   the  case  at  in- 
tervals during  the  past  10  years. 

As  evidence  of  the  need  to  establish  im- 
proved terms  of  trade  for  the  family- 
type  egg  producer,  I  submit  the  following 
data,  all  taken  from  official  statistical 
sources  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: 


.\nnual  avcragi-    prict' 
rcivivril  for  ••gfs,  jxt 
dozen 

Income  of 
live  New 
producer 

representa- 
Jersey  egg 

Efficiency 

(a<tor'!,  .New 
produciT 

Jersey  egg 

Year 

r.s. 
farmers 

(1) 

Represent- 
ative New 
Jers<y  farm 

(2) 

.Net  cash 
farmincome 

(3) 

Net  farm 
income  in- 
cluding per- 
quisites 

(4) 

Capital 

investment 

Jan.  1 

(5) 

F.egs  [>ro- 

duced  per 

layer 

(6) 

.\vcrage 

num^)^.'^  of 

lavers  in 

hock 

(71 

1J55        

Cenit 
39.5 
39.3 
35.9 
38.5 
31.4 
36.0 
35.5 
33.6 
34.4 
33.8 
33.5 

Crnlt 

44 
41 
39 
40 
33 
39 
37 
35 
34 
33 
(1) 

$1. 701 
1.249 
542 
1,406 
-2, 179 
3,413 
3.339 
1,466 
1,038 
1,296 

(') 

$3,860 
3.371 
2.462 
3,285 
-523 
5,158 
4,959 
2,433 
2,093 
2,470 
2,723 

Thoui>and» 
»39 
41 
41 
42 
43 
43 
45 
45 
44 
45 
46 

189 
192 
195 
194 
196 
193 
.  194 
192 
196 
199 
(') 

3,744 

IM 

3,965 

1967      

3.908 

1858 

4,118 

1858 

4:214 

I960                           

4,193 

1961          

4,  514 

1962 

4.646 

19(3 

4,696 

1964 

4,718 

1865  preliminary) 

(•) 

••  Not  available. 

In  summary,  despite  an  egg  price  gen- 
erally higher  than  the  U.S.  average,  a 
rising  rate  of  lay  per  layer,  and  increas- 
ing flock  size,  the  typical  egg  producer's 
income  has  been  slipping,  and  in  1965 — 
including  return  on  capital — he  earned 
less  than  the  accepted  $3,000  figure  which 
is  supposed  to  indicate  the  edge  of  the 
poverty  level. 

There  is  further  significance  in  the 
fact  that — in  a  group  of  eight  repre- 
sentative farms  for  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  publishes  1965 
financial  synthesis — the  egg  farm  had 
the  lowest  returns,  as  measured  by  this 
series,  "Farm  Cost  Situation,"  1966  Out- 
look issue,  pages  41,  42 : 


Type  aud  location  of  farm 


Preliminary  1965 
data 


Net  Total 

farm  farm 

income      capital 


Dsiry  (>'rade  .\).  eastern  Wiscon- 
sin..       _.   '  .  $7,535 

Hostlieef fattening.  Corn  Belt 13, 984 

Tobacco,    coastal    plain     North  j 

Oiu-olma I  6,204 

Cotton,    large-scale,    Mississippi 

delta _ 30,148 

E(!?.  New  Jersey  -  '  2,723 

Cattle,  intcmiountain  region  9,542 

Wheat— small    grain— livestock, 

Nortliem  (Mains 11,716 

Winter  wheat,  .Southern  I'lains...!  10,748 


$75, 530 
132,980 

43, 670 

316.540 
46. 150 
90.530 

63.630 
118,770 


Of  this  cross  section  of  farm,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  not  only  is  the  egg  farm 
the  lowest  in  income,  but  also  it  Is  one  of 
the  few  that  is  innocent  of  any  Federal 
Income  support  through  commodity-type 
agricultural  stabilization  programs. 

My  proposed  legislation  does  not  specify 
what  type  of  stabilization  program — if 
any— the  egg  industry  should  adopt.  I 
do  not  want  to  prescribe  that.  Rather, 
under  my  legislation,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  be  directed  to  hold 
hearings  and  consider  testimony  recom- 
Diending  means  by  which  a  reasonable 
opportunity  toward  earning  adequate  in- 
wine  could  be  opened  to  egg  producers. 


Simply  to  establish  this  opportimity  is 
the  purpose  of  my  bill.  No  economic  pro- 
gram is  specified  in  the  bill.  No  appro- 
priation, or  authorization  of  an  appropri- 
ation, is  specified.  But  the  opportunity 
for  hearing  and  for  balloting  is  specified. 
And  within  the  industry  there  is  both 
the  ingenuity  to  suggest  programs,  and 
the  wisdom  to  separate  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff  among  those  suggestions,  so 
that  the  economic  prospect  of  the  indus- 
try can  be  brought  more  nearly  in  line 
with  its  accomplishments  in  productivity. 

Because  the  industry  is  still  groping  for 
a  satisfactory  economic  program  or  pol- 
icy, it  behooves  all  interested  parties  to 
join  in  attempts  to  develop  a  satisfactory 
mode  of  operation.  If  the  hearings  fail 
to  develop  practical  stabilization  methods 
for  egg  producers,  then  opposition  will  be 
justified  at  that  time — but  in  a  referen- 
dum on  the  issues,  not  in  a  gag  on  an 
inquiry  or  on  a  search  for  a  way  to  keep 
the  family  egg  producer  a  viable  eco- 
nomic entity.  The  legislation  I  am  pro- 
posing is  simply  enabling  legislation  to 
permit  egg  producers  to  express  them- 
selves regarding  their  economic  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2832)  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  issue  marketing  orders  to 
cover  chicken  table  eggs,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Case  (for  himself  and  Senators  Mc- 
GovERN  £uid  DoDD) ,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 


PRESERVATION  AND  PROTECTION 
OP  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN  PRINCE 
GEORGES  AND  CHARLES  COUNTY. 
MD. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Madam  President,  I 
want  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 


ate to  the  urgent  need  for  decisive  action 
in  this  session  of  Congress  to  prevent 
destruction  of  the  inspiring  view  toward 
the  Maryland  shore  from  Mount  Vernon. 

The  danger  is  very  real.  The  Con- 
gress has  recognized  It. 

In  1961,  when  cor^structlon  of  a  sewage 
treatment  plant  was  proposed  for  the 
Piscataway  Bay  area  on  the  Maryland 
shore  directly  across  the  Potomac  from 
Mount  Vernon,  Congress  acted  swiftly 
to  authorize  a  1,152-acre  park  in  place 
of  the  sewEige  plant. 

That  authorization.  Public  Law  87-362, 
included  funds  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  one-half  the  acreage 
of  the  park,  on  the  understanding  that 
the  other  half  would  be  donated  by  pri- 
vate interests. 

The  public  response  to  the  threat  of 
destruction  of  the  Mount  Vernon  view 
was  swift  and  uncommonly  generous. 
Private  owners  and  foundations  com- 
mitted themselves  to  contribute  345 
acres  as  soon  as  the  Government  com- 
pleted its  authorized  586-tu:re  acquisi- 
tion and  a  foundation  made  an  initial 
contribution  of  151  acres.  In  addition, 
private  owners  of  property  in  the  Pis- 
cataway area  have  pledged  more  than 
130  scenic  easements  covering  900  acres 
surrounding  the  proposed  park. 

The  only  condition  tiiat  these  private 
persons  and  foundations  attached  to 
their  notable  civic  spirit  and  generosity 
was  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
fulfill  its  part  of  the  bargain  by  acting 
under  the  1961  authorization  Congress 
gave  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

I  must  sadly  report,  however,  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  97  acres  originally 
earmarked  for  the  sewage  facility,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  failed 
utterly  to  exercise  the  authorization 
given  it  in  1961,  While  real  estate  values 
in  the  area  of  the  proposed  park  have 
soared,  and  in  the  face  of  reversionary 
provisions  in  most  of  the  private  pledges 
of  lands  and  easements,  requiring  the 
Government  to  act  before  September 
1967,  the  Federal  Government  has  not 
acted  at  all  to  complete  the  park  since 
the  first  971 -acre  acquisition. 

The  Piscataway  Park  project  faces  two 
direct  and  immediate  threats  in  the  very 
near  future.  First,  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  act  to  complete  its 
acquisition  of  the  park  within  20  months, 
the  principal  private  contributions  of 
property  for  the  park  and  most  of  the 
scenic  easements  will  revert  to  the  pres- 
ent landholders.  The  second  danger, 
equally  real,  is  that  the  rising  value  of 
real  estate  in  the  Piscataway  area  will 
almost  certainly  compel  the  same  kind 
of  high -density  development  in  the  area 
which  h&s  been  attempted  on  both  sides 
of  the  Potomac  Palisades  and  all  along 
the  Potomac  shores  from  Georgetown 
through  Alexandria. 

Is  the  magnificient  vista  from  Mount 
Vernon  to  be  stamped  out  by  high-den- 
sity housing  and  commercial  building 
simply  because  the  Federal  Government 
has  defaulted  for  4  years  on  the  Piscata- 
way Park  project  Congress  authorized 
in  1961? 

Are  the  millions  who  visit  Mount  Ver- 
non to  be  deprived  forever  of  the  in- 
spiring Potomac  panorama  at  Mount 
Vernon? 
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This  Is  the  year  Congress  must  act  to 
secure  the  Maryland  shore  across  from 
Mount  Vernon  for  the  pleasure  and  In- 
spiratk>n  ot  all  Americans. 

We  must  this  year  authorize  and  ap- 
propriate the  approximately  $3.5  million 
necessary  to  complete  the  acquisition  of 
the  Piicataway  Park  site,  and  we  must 
insist  that  the  funds  be  spent. 

We  are  talking  about  spending  less 
than  1^  cents  for  each  American  cit- 
izen to  preserve  the  view  from  Mount 
Vernon  for  all  time  and  for  all  our  cit- 
liens. 

The  conscience  of  the  Congress  on  this 
question  has  been  Representative  Her- 
viY  O.  Machxn,  in  whose  Maryland  con- 
gressional district  the  proposed  park 
lies.  Last  siunmer  he  introduced  HJl. 
10017  to  authorize  the  funds  which  will 
be  necessary  to  complete  the  park.  Di- 
rectly attributable  to  his  urging,  I  think. 
Is  the  welcome  news  from  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Udall  that  his  Department 
will  endorse  the  Machen  bill  and,  after 
its  passage.  wlU  complete  the  Piscataway 
Park  project. 

Because  time  is  so  much  of  the  es- 
sence. I  am  Introducing  today  in  the 
Senate  a  bill  Identical  to  that  Repre- 
sentative Machxn  has  introduced  in  the 
House,  so  that  consideration  of  the  biU 
In  the  Senate  can  begin  even  as  the  pro- 
posal moves  through  the  House. 

The  time  to  save  the  Mount  Vernon 
view  Is  very  short. 

The  time  to  act  Is  now. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2833)  to  increase  the 
amoimt  authorized  by  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  October  4,  1961,  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  preservation  and  protection 
of  certain  lands  in  Prince  Georges  and 
Charles  Counties,  Md.,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Ttdimgs,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs. 


ALCOHOLISM  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  myself  and  for  Senators 
Coopn,  Fannin,  Murphy,  Prouty,  and 
Scott  the  Alcoholism  Control  Act  of  1966. 
This  measure  establishes  under  the  Sur- 
geon General  an  Office  of  Alcoholism 
Control  which  will  administer  a  program 
of  matching  grants  to  the  States  for 
tiMHtment.  rehabilitation,  education, 
prevention,  and  research  In  alcoholism. 
The  Office  will  also  administer  a  pro- 
gram of  reaevch.  training,  and  demon- 
stration projects  through  universities 
and  other  institutions  and  coordinate  al- 
coholism programs  conducted  by  dlffer- 
mt  agencies.  In  addition,  a  nine-man 
Alcoholism  Advisory  Council  is  created 
to  review  project  grants  and  the  Office's 
procnuns  and  to  make  recommendations 
en  deaUsff  with  aleohoUsm. 

Another  feature  of  this  bill  is  the  pro- 
vision that  an  individual  cannot  be  made 
the  subject  ot  research  unless  he  spe- 
dflemlly  agrees  to  do  so. 

This  Mil  Is  designed  to  launch  an  at- 
tadc  upon  what  has  been  described  as  the 
fourth  most  serious  health  problem  in 
the  Utolt«d  SUtes— aleoboUsm.   Alcohol- 


ism is  defined  as  "any  condition  of  ab- 
normal behavior  or  illness  resulting  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  the  chronic  and 
habitual  use  of  or  dependence  upon  al- 
coholic beverages  to  the  extent  of  loss  of 
power  of  self-control  over  their  use." 

There  are  an  estimated  5  to  6  million 
alcoholics  In  the  Nation,  1  out  of  every 
15  Americans  who  drink.  Roughly  250,- 
000  persons  each  year  join  the  ranks  of 
alcoholics.  Some  15  percent  of  all  new 
admissions  to  public  non-Pederal  mental 
hospitals  In  1960  were  alcoholics. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  has  de- 
scribed alcoholism  as  among  the  worst 
of  our  public  health  menaces,  ranking 
behind  only  heart  disease,  mental  illness, 
and  cancer.  But  alcoholism  does  more 
than  shorten  life,  taking  an  enormous 
toll  of  those  it  afflicts — alcoholics  have 
a  death  rate  2i2  times  that  of  the  nor- 
mal population.  It  also  takes  a  heavy 
toll  of  the  family  of  the  afflicted  indi- 
vidual, a  toll  incapable  of  measurement 
by  cold  statistics.  In  addition,  alcohol- 
ism takes  its  toll  of  other  innocents 
through  high  crime  and  accident  rates. 

The  economic  costs  of  alcoholism  run 
high.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
cost  to  business  and  industry  from  ab- 
senteeism, inefflciency,  and  accidents,  due 
to  alcoholism  runs  to  some  $2  billion  an- 
nually. Indicative  of  industry's  con- 
cern with  the  problem  is  the  fact  that 
one-fourth  of  the  top  100  companies 
listed  in  Fortune  are  now  conducting  or 
are  developing  alcoholism  programs  for 
their  employees. 

Yet,  despite  the  heavy  incidence  of 
alcoholism  and  its  human  and  economic 
costs,  the  Federal  Establishment  today 
has  relatively  few  programs  dealing  with 
this  problem.  And  efforts  in  the  States, 
while  helpful,  fall  far  short  of  the  need. 
The  North  American  Association  of  Alco- 
holism Programs,  which  helped  In  the 
development  of  this  bill,  indicates  that 
39  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  laws  recognizing  alcoholism  as  a 
medical  problem  and  providing  for  State 
goverrunent  financial  services  covering 
treatment,  educational  work  and  or  re- 
search. This  bill  seeks  to  enhance  these 
State  programs  on  a  matching  basis. 
For  States  not  yet  having  alcoholism 
programs,  provision  is  made  for  a  one- 
time no-matching  grant  to  establish 
such  a  program:  this  provision  follows  a 
precedent  set  in  the  National  Foimda- 
tlon  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act 
of  1965. 

The  sponsors  of  the  Alcoholism  Con- 
trol Act  of  1966  take  particular  pride  as 
Republicans  in  this  measure.  Our  party 
has  long  manifested  a  constructive  in- 
terest in  the  problems  of  alcoholism. 
The  first  major  hearings  on  this  subject 
since  prohibition  were  held  in  the  Repub- 
lican 80th  Congress — the  present  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  statute  was  the  result. 

President  Eisenhower  was  the  first 
President  to  proclaim  Alcoholism  In- 
formation Week.  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Arthur  Fleming 
was  the  first  postwar  Cabinet  officer  to 
demonstrate  significant  interest  In  the 
problems  of  alcoholism.  It  was  he  who 
cautioned  the  Nation  that  "alcoholism 
is  the  fourth  most  serious  health  prob- 
lem" facing  us. 


And,  in  1964,  the  Republican  plat- 
form specifically  asked  for  increased 
financial  support  for  combating  alco- 
holism. 

Alcoholism  is  a  major  menace.  Yet 
while  we  expend  some  $380  annually  to 
treat  each  tuberculosis  patient,  only  16 
cents  is  spent  on  the  average  each  year 
for  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  alco- 
holics. The  Alcoholism  Control  Act  of 
1966  seeks  to  correct  this  disparity,  it 
Is  truly  a  measure  designed  at  long  last 
to  seek  to  conquer  America's  fourth  most 
serious  health  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2834)  to  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  the  control  of  al- 
coholism, introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
cei^'ed,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


COMMEMORATION  OP  75TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  FOUNDING  OP 
AMERICAN  NUMISMATIC  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Madam  President, 
on  October  7,  1891,  the  American  Numis- 
matic Association  was  founded.  It  was 
federally  charted  for  50  years  by  an  act 
of  Congress  on  May  9,  1912,  and  in  1962 
It  was  chartered  in  perpetuity  by  Public 
Law  87-433.  The  year  1966  marks  the 
75th  anniversary  of  this  association.  At 
the  present  time,  both  the  president,  Mr. 
Matt  H.  Rothert,  and  the  Washington 
education  chairman,  Mr.  S.  W.  Freeman, 
are  from  my  State  of  Arkansas.  It  is 
in  recognition  of  these  men  and  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  itself 
that  I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  In  commemoration  of  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
association. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2835)  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  In  commemoration  of 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  American  Numismatic  Association, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  McClellan,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 
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STAFFING    OP    MENTAL    RETARDA- 
TION   FACILITIES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  PRoxrrY],  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  and  Community 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1966 
to  provide  Federal  aid  for  the  staffing  of 
community  mental  retardation  facili- 
ties. 
The  mesusure  would  provide: 
First.  Federal  aid  on  a  declining  scale 
over  a  51 -month  period  for  the  staffing 
of  community  mental  retardation  facili- 
ties. Last  year.  Congress  amended  the 
1963  act  to  provide  this  sort  of  aid  for 
community  mental  health  centers,  and 


the  bill  introduced  today  seeks  to  pro- 
vide the  same  portion  of  Federal  aid  for 
mental  retardation  facilities.  The  bill 
authorizes  $30  million  for  this  purpose 
and  provides  Federal  aid  for  75  percent 
of  new  staffing  costs  for  the  first  15 
months,  60  percent  during  the  next  year, 
45  percent  the  following  year,  and  30 
percent  for  the  final  year. 

Second.  Further  amend  the  1963  act  to 
include  the  cost  of  acquiring  sites  as 
part  of  construction  costs  for  community 
mental  health  centers  and  mental  re- 
tardation facilities. 

Mentally  retarded  children  can  be  edu- 
cated to  be  useful  citizens,  in  many  cases 
self-supporting,  and  in  most  Instances  to 
be  free  of  the  need  for  expensive  Insti- 
tutional care.  If  adequately  rehabili- 
tated, between  75  percent  to  85  percent 
of  the  mentally  retarded  can  become  self- 
supporting  and  between  10  percent  and 
20  percent  can  become  partially  self-sup- 
porting ;  the  remainder  will  remain  com- 
pletely dependent. 

More  Important — and  Incapable  of 
measurement — Is  the  affect  this  rehabili- 
tation will  have  on  parents  and  family 
to  whom  the  necessity  for  institutional- 
ization is  a  shattering  experience.  And 
the  meaning  to  the  retarded  themselves 
also  cannot  be  measured  In  money — it  is 
the  difference  between  being  a  whole 
human  person  and  being  an  Impersonal 
statistic  In  an  institution. 

Three  out  of  every  100  children  bom 
are  destined  to  be  mentally  retarded. 
Mental  retardation  is  the  major  cause  of 
disability  among  the  yoimg  adults,  aged 
21-35,  who  receive  assistance  under  the 
Federal  program  for  aid  to  the  perma- 
nent and  totally  disabled. 

While  communities  are  spending  more 
than  $650  million  annually  for  treatment, 
education,  and  training  of  the  mentally 
retarded,  these  services  fall  short  of  the 
need  for  special  training  and  care  that  Is 
required.  They  require  the  staffing  as- 
sistance provided  by  this  bill. 

The  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Centers  Construction  Act  of 
1963  would  be  further  amended  by  the 
bill  I  introduce  today  to  Include  the  cost 
of  acquiring  sites  as  part  of  construction 
costs  for  mental  health  centers  and  men- 
tal retardation  facilities.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  original  act  was  not 
broad  enough  to  cover  critical  situations, 
especially  in  urban  areas  where  land  is 
expensive  and  often  difficult  to  obtain. 
In  urban  areas,  this  shortcoming  repre- 
sents a  serious  deterrent  to  the  public 
and  private  agencies  desiring  to  provide 
buildings  for  services.  The  provision  to 
correct  this  situation  follows  the  pattern 
of  the  amendment  to  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  adopted  last  year. 

While  recognizing  that  the  matching 
formula  In  the  present  law  is  Inadequate, 
I  have  refrained  from  including  correc- 
tive language  in  my  bill  at  this  time. 
However,  it  is  my  intention  to  press  in 
committee  for  reform  of  many  inequi- 
table allocation  formulas.  Under  pres- 
ent law,  the  Federal  share  ot  construc- 
tion projects  varies  from  33  V3  percent  to 
66%  percent  among  the  States.  Under 
this  formula,  an  organization  or  com- 
munity with  modest  resources  would  re- 
ceive the  minimum  Federal  share  if  lo- 
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cated  In  a  high-Income  State  and,  con- 
versely, a  well-to-do  community  or  or- 
ganization would  receive  maximum  Fed- 
eral contribution  if  located  in  a  low- 
income  State.  This  obviously  Is  unfair 
and  demands  correction. 

I  urge  all  who  are  concerned  with  the 
well-being  and  rehabilitation  of  the  men- 
tally retarded  to  join  in  this  effort  to 
bririg  to  these  unfortunates  the  care  and 
training  they  require  and  which,  all  too 
often,  overburdened  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate agencies  are  unable  to  provide. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2836)  to  authorize  assist- 
ance in  meeting  the  initial  cost  of  pro- 
fessional and  technical  personnel  for 
commimity  mental  retardation  facilities, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Prottty  ) ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


A  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
PROVIDING  4-YEAR  TERMS  FOR 
HOUSE  MEMBERS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Madam  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  which  would  amend  the 
Constitution  to  change  the  present  2- 
year  term  of  U.S.  Representatives  to  4 
years.  My  proposal  differs  from  that 
recommended  by  President  Johnson  and 
embodied  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
126  by  providing  that  all  Members  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  will 
be  chosen  in  the  midterm  national  elec- 
tion Instead  of  concurrently  with  the 
election  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  always  favored  a  4 -year  term 
for  Congressmen  because  the  present  2- 
year  term  forces  most  of  them  to  spend 
too  much  time  campaigning  for  reelec- 
tion. Having  served  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  for  16  years  from  a  marginal  dis- 
trict which  was  not  safe  In  any  election. 
I  know  whereof  I  speak.  A  Congressman 
simply  cannot  perform  his  duties  dili- 
gently and  conscientiously  In  this  era  of 
increasingly  complex  issues  if  he  is 
forced  to  spend  the  bulk  of  his  time 
mending  his  political  fences  bsuik  home. 

For  this  reason.  I  agree  with  President 
Johnson  on  the  need  to  lengthen  the 
terms  of  Congressmen.  But  I  disagree 
as  to  when  they  should  be  elected. 

Electing  the  President  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  same  time,  as 
President  Johnson  proposes,  deprives  the 
public  of  any  opportunity  to  correct  the 
excesses  of  a  strong  President  or  the  mis- 
takes of  a  weak  one.  For  4  long  years 
there  would  be  no  way  to  counsel,  check, 
or  advise  the  President  of  alterations  in 
public  sentiment.  A  midterm  election 
of  the  House,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
give  notice  to  a  President  of  the  sense  of 
the  public  will. 

The  idea  of  electing  Congressmen  and. 
Indeed,  Senators  for  terms  to  run  cur- 
rently with  that  of  the  President  has 
been  advanced  by  those  seeking  to  legit- 
imize in  the  United  States  the  doctrine 
of  part  responsibility.  Under  this  doc- 
trine. Members  of  the  Legislature  are 


supposed,  for  all  practical  purposes,  to 
be  subservient  to  the  President  They 
are  supposed  to  run  on  his  coattalls 
every  4  years  and  then  be  at  his  beck 
and  call.  An  Independent-minded  Rep- 
resentative would  be  a  rarity. 

This  doctrine  may  be  fine  for  political 
systems  like  the  British  where  a  premium 
is  placed  on  party  discipline  In  Parlia- 
ment. But  this  concept  is  alien  to  Amer- 
ican politics.  Our  parties  are  not  meant 
to  be  monolithic.  They  are  coalitions  of 
diverse  groups  and  Interests  which  re- 
flect the  variety  and  diversity  that  Is 
America.  A  subservient  Legislature  Is 
contrary  to  the  purposes  of  the  authors 
of  our  Constitution  who  created  a  Con- 
gress that  Is  coequal  to  and  independent 
of  the  executive  branch  of  Government. 

These  considerations  underlie  my  op- 
position to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  126. 
This  is  why  I  am  offering  my  proposal  as 
an  alternative  to  that  recommended  by 
President  Johnson. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  neither  my 
resolution  nor  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
126  should  be  regarded  as  the  only  meas- 
ures required  to  strengthen  Congress, 
so  as  to  enable  it  better  to  discharge  Its 
responsibilities  effectively.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress,  the  so-called  Monroney-Mad- 
den  committee,  is  presently  studying 
many  proposals  designed  to  revitalize  and 
strengthen  Congress  so  that  it  can  effec- 
tively meet  the  challenges  confronting 
It  In  the  years  ahead.  I  joined  In  spon- 
soring the  resolution  which  created  that 
committee,  have  offered  reconunenda- 
tlons  to  it,  and  am  following  its  delibera- 
tions with  keen  interest  and  anticipation. 
I  hope  that  its  work  will  result  in  im- 
proving the  organization  and  procedures 
of  our  National  Legislature  so  that  it  can 
be  restored  to  its  coequal  status  in  the 
triumvirate  comprising  our  National 
Government  and  that  it  can  merit  the 
confidence  of  the  electorate  which 
chooses  Its  Members. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  proposed  resolution  together  with 
an  editorial  from  the  current  Issue  of  Life 
magazine  which  opposes  the  idea  of 
electing  the  President  and  Congressmen 
concurrently  be  printed  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks.  I 
also  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  my  res- 
olution lie  on  the  table  for  7  days  in 
order  to  give  my  colleagues  an  op- 
portunity to  add  their  names  sis  cospon- 
sors.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  Joint  resolution  will  lie  on 
the  desk  as  requested,  and  the  joint  reso- 
lution and  editorial  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  Johit  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  128) 
to  amend  the  Constitution  as  to  the 
length  of  terms  of  Representatives  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Scott,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Rxa.  128 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  Tbat  the  following 
article  Is  propoaed  u  an  amendment  to  the 
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Cooatltutlon  of  tbe  United  States,  which 
ihAll  b«  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified 
by  the  leglslatiu-es  of  three-fourths  of  the 
wtrrvnl  States  within  seven  years  from  tbe 
date  of  Its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"akticlx  — 

"'Swrnow  1.  The  terms  of  Representatives 
shall  be  four  year*  and  shall  commence  at 
noon  on  the  8d  day  of  January  of  the  second 
year  after  the  year  of  the  regular  term 
of  the  Preakient  Is  to  begin. 

"Sbc.  3.  No  member  of  a  House  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  eligible  for  election  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  House  for  a  term  which  Is 
to  begin  before  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  the  office  held  by  him  unless,  at  least  30 
days  prior  to  such  election,  he  shall  have 
submitted  a  resignation  from  such  ofiDce 
which  shall  become  effective  no  later  than 
Che  beginning  of  such  term. 

"Sac.  S.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on 
January  8,  197&,  If  It  Is  ratified  prior  to 
Januaxy  1.  1B74." 

The  editorial  presented  by  Mr.  Scott 
la  as  follows: 

(From  Life  magazine,  Jan.  28,  1964] 
CoMoaxaauxM  Nkxd  4-TEAa  Ttxms 

Of  all  tbe  proposals  put  forth  by  President 
Johnson  In  his  state  of  the  Union  message, 
the  most  popular  with  the  assembled  Con- 
gressmen, to  Judge  from  their  applause,  was 
the  suggestion  that  Members  of  the  Ho\ise 
of  Bspresentatlves  ought  to  have  4-year 
terms,  running  coxicurrently  with  the  Preal- 
dsmt's.  "Tbe  present  2-year  term."  Johnson 
said,  "requires  most  Members  of  Congress  to 
divert  enormous  energies  to  an  almost  con- 
stant process  of  campaigning — depriving  this 
Nation  of  ths  fullest  measure  of  both  their 
aklll  and  their  wisdom." 

"A  Congressman,"  runs  an  old  Capitol  Hill 
gag.  "Is  the  shortest  distance  between  2 
years."  Plenty  of  men  In  and  out  of  Qovern- 
mant  are  prepared  to  testify  to  tbe  wasteful- 
ness of  tbe  present  system.  Yet  though  dur- 
ing tbe  last  40  years  well  over  50  proposed 
constitutional  amendments  to  extend  tbe 
term  to  4  years  have  been  introduced,  none 
got  anywhere.  But  no  President  ever  pushed 
for  tbe  change  tbe  way  Lyndon  Johnson  has. 

The  Founding  Fathers  compromised  upon 
tbe  a^ysar  tann  after  considerable  haggling. 
Bbrldge  Oerry  would  have  preferred  a  1-year 
term,  in  tbe  belief  that  annual  elections  were 
"the  only  defense  of  tbe  people  against 
tyranny."  Jamas  Madison  felt  that  at  least 
3  years  were  required  for  a  Representative  to 
surmount  local  Interests  and  get  a  sense  of 
tbe  country  at  large.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
witb  bis  mistrust  of  excessively  popular  rule 
("Tour  people,  sir,  is  nothing  but  a  great 
baast"),  alao  favored  the  longer  term. 

Defenders  of  tbe  3-year  term  still  contend, 
much  as  Oerry  did.  that  frequent  elections 
are  necessary  If  tbe  people  are  to  keep  a 
checkreln  on  tbelr  representatives,  and  make 
them  answer  for  vrbat  they  do.  This  Is  not 
a  >ad  argument,  but  It  was  better  in  1787 
than  It  Is  today,  when  so  much  more  is  de- 
manded of  a  Congrasaman  both  in  work  done 
in  Waahlngton  and  campaigning  done  at 
home. 

Nor  la  it  pertlnsnt  to  argue  that  only  about 
100  out  of  438  legislators  need  to  worry  much 
about  being  reelected,  since  the  rest  come 
from  "safe"  districts.  The  men  most 
threatened  are  often  exactly  those  whoee 
caliber  and  promise  are  greatest;  tough  raoss 
genecaUjr  bring  out  the  bast  candidates.  Fur- 
thannan.  the  iOb  soourlty  of  a  4-year  term 
would  kdp  actraet  blglMr  quauty  man. 

DoubUng  the  Bouaa  term  is  a  sound  idea. 
But  should  It  be  cooctirrent  with  tbe  Presi- 
dent's tenn  as  Johnson  suggeets?  In  tbe 
PMSt.  off-year  elections  have  been  a  nulaanoe 
to   the  White  House.     Only   once  In  this 


cent\iry  (in  1934)  has  the  President's  party 
failed  to  lose  House  seats  In  the  off  year,  and 
frequently  It  has  lost  control  of  Congress  al- 
together. While  the  length  of  the  presiden- 
tial coattalLs  Is  a  matter  of  dispute  (Johnson, 
for  example,  carried  many  Democrats  Into 
office  with  him  In  1964.  though  In  1956 
Elsenbower  dldnt  get  a  Republican  majority 
In  either  the  House  or  the  Senate) .  the  newly 
elected  Chief  Executive  usually  has  a  sympa- 
thetic House  during  the  first  half  of  his  term. 

A  friendly  Congress  means  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  an  easier  time  getting  his  programs 
passed  Into  law.  and  so  far  as  this  amena- 
bility contributes  to  Joint  responsibility  of 
the  legislative  and  the  executive  It  Is  a  good 
thing.  But  a  too  agreeable  Congress  can  be 
an  Inadequate  counterweight  to  a  strong 
executive,  and  with  no  off-year  House  elec- 
tions the  problem  Is  likely  to  l>e  compounded. 

Johnson  avoids  the  charge  of  power-col- 
lecting on  his  own  behalf  by  proposing  that 
no  changes  take  place  until  1972,  when  he 
possibly  win  have  completed  his  second  term. 
But  as  Prof.  James  MacGregor  Bums  points 
out  in  his  brilliant  new  book,  "Presidential 
Government,"  the  Johnson  administration 
represents  a  high  point  In  the  historic  drift 
toward  White  House  domination  of  the  entire 
Government.  The  wish  for  concurrent  House 
and  presidential  Derma  must  be  considered  In 
thu  light. 

Burns  goes  on  to  show  that  powerful  forces 
like  reapportionment  and  a  general  appetite 
for  llt>eral  programs  are  already  driving  Con- 
gress Into  the  President's  pocket.  The  dan- 
ger for  the  future  Is  no  longer  Inefficiency 
and  stalemate,  but  what  he  calls  "the  cor- 
ruption of  consensus,"  the  stagnation  which 
lies  at  the  heart  of  too  much  presidential 
success. 

It  seems  gratuitous  to  speed  this  process 
by  making  House  terms  Jibe  In  toto  with  that 
of  the  President.  The  Senate  has  always  got 
along  well  by  dividing  Its  membership  Into 
three  6-year  "classes"  so  as  to  stagger  elec- 
tions 2  years  apart.  The  House  must  repre- 
sent a  balance  between  providing  a  respon- 
sible area  of  support  for  an  elected  President 
with  a  mandate  from  the  voters,  and  giving 
the  Nation  a  chance  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove. In  mid-term,  of  the  way  the  President 
has  been  operating.  The  logical  solution  Is 
a  4-year  House  term  with  half  the  Members 
standing  for  election  every  2  years.  Our 
Government  would  be  far  healthier  for  It. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  NATION- 
AL CAPITAL  PARKS  MEMORIAL 
BOARD 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, I  introduce  for  proper  referral  a 
Senate  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Capital 
Parks  Memorial  Board.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal that  accompanied  the  request  lor 
Introduction  be  made  a  part  of  the  record 
at  this  point.  The  letter  signed  by 
Stanley  A.  Cain.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  sets  out  the  Department's 
explanation  of  the  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcorb. 

Tbe  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  129) 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Capital  Parks  Memorial  Board. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Aflairs. 


The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Jacksok  is 
as  follows : 
U.S.  Department  or  the  Intehior, 

OmcE  or  THE  Sbcketabt, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  December  9, 1965. 

Hon.  HCBEHT  H.  HOICPRSST. 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr,  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  Joint  resolution  "Providing  for 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Capital 
Parks  Memorial  Board." 

We  recommend  that  the  enclosed  resolu- 
tion be  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee 
for  consideration,  and  we  recommend  that 
It  be  enacted.  We  believe  that  enactment 
at  the  present  time  Is  urgent. 

The  Joint  resolution  creates  a  National 
Capital  Parks  Memorial  Board  which  will 
prepare  and  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  broad  criteria,  guidelines,  and 
policies  for  memorializing  persons  and  evenu 
on  Federal  land  in  the  National  Capital  Parks 
System.  The  Board  will  examine  proposals 
made  for  memorials  and  make  recommenda- 
tions thereon  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  Board  will  be  composed  of  nine  mem- 
bers, as  follows:  Five  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  the  Chairman  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Commission;  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission; 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Conmilssloners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  the  Director 
of  the  National  Park  Service.  The  member* 
of  the  Board  will  receive  no  salary  but  may 
be  paid  expenses  incidental  to  travel  while 
engaged  In  discharging  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board. 

Memorlalizations  place  a  constant  demand 
on  park  land  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  There 
are  100  memorials  of  the  monument  or  statue 
type  already  existing  on  land  In  the  National 
Capital  Parks  System.  A  ntmiber  of  others 
have  been  authorized  but  not  yet  con- 
structed. In  the  88th  Congress  alone  numer- 
ous bills  were  considered  with  respect  to 
13  separate  proposals,  2  of  which  were  en- 
acted  into  law.  A  similar  pattern  has  been 
repeated  In  the  prior  Congresses.  It  Is  evi- 
dent that.  If  the  concept  of  open  space  and 
dignity  which  contribute  so  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  Nation's  Capital  is  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  face  of  constant  pressures  to 
use  the  land  for  memorials,  sound  guldellnee 
for  the  control  of  this  use  must  be  formu- 
lated, a  comprehensive  plan  must  be  devel- 
oped, each  proposal  must  be  carefully  evalu- 
ated, and  sound  criteria  must  be  steadfastly 
followed.  In  fact,  such  a  plan  offers  the  only 
assurance  that  sites  will  be  available  for  fu- 
ture memorials  that  in  all  respects  merit  a 
location  in  the  ptarics. 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  the 
Memorial  Board  as  a  means  of  meeting  the 
critical  situation  which  confronts  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Parks  System.  The  Board  will 
provide  an  effective  method  for  focusing  at- 
tention on  the  problem,  and  will  help  all 
concerned  to  view  the  numerous  proposal* 
In  proper  perspective. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  proposed  legislation  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  administration's  progrtun. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stanley  A.  Cain, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


DRAPTEES  SHOULD  NOT  BE  SENT 
TO  SOUTHEAST  ASIA  INVOL- 
UNTARILY WITHOUT  CONGRES- 
SIONAL APROVAL— AMENDMENTS 
TO  SENATE  BILLS  2791,  2792.  AND 
2793 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    481,    «82,    AND   4*3 

Mr.  QRUENINO.      Madam  President. 
on  behalf  of  myadif  and  the  senior  Seo- 
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ator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  I  send 
to  the  desk  three  proposed  amendments 
to  bills— S.  2791,  S.  2792.  and  S.  2793— 
now  under  consideration  by  the  Senate 
Committees  on  the  Armed  Services  and 
Foreign  Relations.  Those  bills  authorize 
additional  military  and  AID  programs  for 
Vietnam.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  amendments  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
I  also  ask  that  these  amendments  lie  on 
the  table  for  3  days,  to  give  others  an 
opportunity  to  cosponsor  them,  and  that 
they  then  be  printed  and  be  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Madam  President, 
I  am  offering  these  amendments  to  all 
three  bills  because  there  is  no  way  of 
ascertaining  at  this  time  which  of  these 
bills  wiU  first  come  before  the  Senate  for 
action  and  also  because  I  believe  that 
they  should  be  considered  by  both 
committees. 

These  three  amendments  are  identical 
and  provide  simply  that  persons  drafted 
into  the  armed  services  should  not  be 
sent  to  southeast  Asia  involuntarily  with- 
out congressional  approval. 

On  August  20.  1965.  I  had  intended  to 
offer  a  similar  amendment  to  the  defense 
appropriation  bill  then  pending  in  the 
Senate.  That  morning  the  President 
asked  to  see  me  at  the  White  House. 
The  purpose  of  our  meeting  was  to  en- 
able me  to  explain  to  the  President  in 
detail  my  opposition  to  our  military  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  which  I  had  been 
voicing  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  I  told  the  President 
that  I  disagreed  completely  with  his  ad- 
ministration's position,  that  three  Presi- 
dents had  pledged  support  to  this  pol- 
icy— that  there  was  in  fact  no  national 
pledge  or  an  unavoidable  commitment — 
that  we  had  in  fact  asked  ourselves  into 
Vietnam.  I  also  elaborated  on  my  other 
reasons  for  believing  that  our  involve- 
ment was  folly — that  it  was  a  war  we 
could  not  win — that  continuation  there 
would  lead  to  greater  and  greater 
disaster. 

While  there,  after  I  expressed  my 
views,  I  told  him  I  intended  to  introduce 
an  amendment  that  very  afternoon  for- 
bidding draftees  to  be  sent  to  southeast 
Asia  Involuntarily  without  the  consent 
of  the  Congress.  The  President  earn- 
estly urged  me  not  to  introduce  the 
amendment.  He  said  that  in  any  event 
no  draftees  would  be  sent  to  Vietnam 
before  January.  After  repeating  his  re- 
quest that  I  take  no  such  action,  he  said 
that  if  we  were  not  out  of  Vietnam  by 
January.  I  would  be  free  to  do  anything 
I  pleased. 

In  view  of  the  President's  request  and 
his  statement  to  me:  "If  we  are  not  out 
of  there  by  January  you  can  do  anything 
you  please,"  I  agreed  to  and  did  withhold 
my  amendment. 

Immediately  upon  returning  to  my 
office,  I  sent  the  President  by  special 


messenger  a  copy  of  my  proposed  amend- 
ment and  the  remarks  I  had  prepared  to 
make  in  support  of  my  amendment  on 
that  afternoon.  These  I  transmitted  to 
the  President  with  an  accompanying 
letter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  proposed  amendment,  my  proposed 
remarks,  and  my  letter  to  the  President 
of  August  20,  1965,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Madam  President, 
more  than  5  months  have  now  elapsed. 
We  are  still  bogged  down  in  an  unae- 
clared  war  in  Vietnam  which  threatens 
to  escalate  into  a  third  world  war  and 
the  price  oi  which  in  any  event  in  lives 
and  other  costs  would  be  staggering. 

While  I  disapprove  entirely  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  it  becomes  clear 
that  those  who  have  enlisted  in  any  of 
the  Armed  Forces  have  an  obligation  to 
go  where  their  Commander  in  Chief  sends 
them.    "Theirs  is  not  to  reason  why." 

But  an  entirely  different  situation  pre- 
vails when  we  reach  into  millions  of 
American  families  and  conscript  these 
youths  to  fight  involuntarily  in  this  hope- 
less mess. 

Since  there  apparently  is  no  Intention 
to  ask  for  a  declaration  of  war,  this 
amendment  will  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
Members  of  Congress  to  express  them- 
selves on  an  issue  which  strikes  home  in 
a  literal  sense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  an  additional  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Madam  President, 
the  President  has  sought  no  declaration 
of  war  from  that  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  alone  is  authorized  under 
the  Constitution  to  declare  war — the 
Congress. 

Of  course,  I  can  understand  the  diffi- 
culty the  President  would  face  in  seeking 
a  declaration  of  war.  Against  whom 
would  he  ask  Congress  to  declare  war? 

Declare  war  against  the  Vietcong — 
or  the  National  Liberation  Front — which 
is  one  of  the  two  parties  involved  in  the 
civil  war  in  Vietnam? 

Declare  war  against  North  Vietnam 
only,  which  is  now  supplying  the  Viet- 
cong— but  where  would  that  leave  the 
Vietcong? 

Declare  war  against  Red  China — which 
to  date  has  not  committed  a  man  for 
combat,  and  is  giving  little  material  aid 
to  Vietcong — although  shouting  much 
encouragement? 

Declare  war  against  Russia — which 
also  is  sending  materiel  to  fan  the  flames 
of  the  discord  in  Vietnam? 

It  is  Important,  therefore,  before  fur- 
ther draftees  are  sent  to  southeast  Asia 
to  fight  a  groimd  war  in  the  steaming 
jungles  of  Vietns«n  that  each  Member  of 
the  Senate  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press whether — absent  such  a  declara- 
tion of  war — draftees  should  involuntar- 
ily be  sent  to  southeast  Asia. 


My  amendments  will  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  each  Senator  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted. 

When  I  call  up  my  amendment — and 
I  shall  do  so  at  the  appropriate  time — 
each  Senator  will  have  to  ask  himself 
these  questions: 

Is  it  fair,  without  an  express  author- 
ization to  that  effect  by  the  Congress, 
for  draftees  to  be  sent  involuntarily  to 
Vietnam  to  fight  and  perhaps  die  there 
while  well-trained  men  of  the  Regular 
Armed  Forces  are  not  fully  utilized  In 
the  fighting  In  Vietnam? 

Is  it  fair,  without  an  express  author- 
ization to  the  effect  by  the  Congress,  for 
draftees  to  be  sent  involuntarily  to  Viet- 
nam to  fight  and  perhaps  die  there  while 
well-trained  men  in  the  Armed  Forces 
Reserves — on  whose  training  we  have 
been  spending  annually  well  over  one  and 
three-quarter  billion  dollars — are  not 
fully  utilized  in  Vietnam? 

Is  it  fair,  without  an  express  author- 
ization to  that  effect  by  the  Congress,  for 
draftees  to  be  sent  involimtarily  to  Viet- 
nam to  fight  and  perhaps  die  there  while 
over  300,000  well-trained,  experienced 
troops  are  stationed  in  Europe? 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that,  when  I  call 
up  my  amendment,  there  Is  a  risk  that 
a  motion  will  be  made  to  table  it  or  to 
amend  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  nullify  its 
clear  purpose.  I  hope  if  such  a  motion  is 
made,  it  will  not  be  made  until  there  has 
been  open  and  prolonged  debate  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  on  every  single  aspect 
of  the  crisis  in  Vietnam,  including  how 
we  became  involved  there  and  whether 
we  have  exhausted  very  single  legal  ave- 
nue in  our  search  for  peace. 

But  if  there  is  a  motion  to  table  my 
amendment,  or  to  nullify  it  by  smiend- 
ment,  let  no  one  here  remain  unaware 
of  how  a  vote  to  table  will  be  interpreted 
by  millions  of  mothers,  fathers,  wives, 
and  children  throughout  the  United 
States.  A  vote  to  table  will  be  inter- 
preted as  a  vote  to  send  draftees  to  fight 
in  Vietnam  while  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  regular  Armed  Forces  are  under- 
going the  "rigors"  of  being  stationed  In 
the  United  States  or  In  Europe — while 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Reserves  are 
going  about  their  daily  civilian  jobs, 
sacrificing  only  one  evening  a  week  or 
one  day  a  month  for  which  they  receive 
pay. 

It  is  high  time  this  issue  was  debated. 
It  is  high  time  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate stood  up  and  wtis  counted  on  our  in- 
volvement in  the  undeclared  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
prepared  for  me  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  showing  the  costs  of  Reserve 
and  Guard  Forces  for  the  past  3  years  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  3.) 

ExHisrr    1 

To  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services; 

"S.  2791 

"Amendment  No.  421.  Intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  lilr.  OauENENG  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Morse)  to  S.  2791.  a  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  19M  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels. 
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aiul  trkcked  combat  vehicle*  and  reMarcta. 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forcee,  and  for  other  purpoeea: 

"On  page  3  after  line  8  add  the  following 
new  aecuon: 

"  '8bc.  303.  During  any  period  that  any 
Armed  Perce  of  the  United  States  Is  engaged 
In  armed  conflict  or  hoetUltles  in  southeast 
Asia,  no  penon  who  Is  a  member  of  that 
Armed  Force  serving  on  active  duty  by  virtue 
of  Involuntary  Inducton  under  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  shall  be  as- 
signed to  perform  duty  In  such  area,  unless 
(1)  iueh  penon  volunteers  for  service  in 
such  area,  or  (2)  the  Congress  hereafter 
authorises  by  law  the  assignment  to  duty  in 
southeast  Asia  of  persons  involuntarily  In- 
ducted into  such  Armed  Forces'." 

To  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services : 
"8.  2793 

"Amendment  No.  483,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  OsuxNiNC  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Moan)  to  B.  3703,  a  bill  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  in  support  of  military  ac- 
tivities In  southeast  Asia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

"On  page  3  after  section  6  add  the  following 
new  section  : 

"  '8ic.  7.  During  any  period  that  any 
Armed  Force  of  the  United  Statee  is  engaged 
In  armed  conflict  or  hoetlllties  In  southeast 
Asia,  no  penon  who  is  a  member  of  that 
Armed  Force  serving  on  active  duty  by  vir- 
tue of  tnvolimtary  Induction  under  the  Uni- 
venal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act  shall 
be  aestgnert  to  perform  duty  in  such  area, 
tin  1  SI  (1)  such  person  volunteen  for  service 
In  such  area,  or  (3)  the  Congress  hereafter 
authorlaea  by  law  the  assignment  to  duty  in 
southeast  Aala  of  persons  Involuntarily  in- 
ducted Into  such  Armed  Force.'  " 

To  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
"8.  2793 

"Amendment  No.  483,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Obuxminc  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MoBsx)  to  8.  3793,  a  bill  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 
and  for  other  purpoeea: 

'X>ii  page  3  after  secUon  3  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"  'Sbc.  4.  During  any  period  that  any 
Armed  Force  of  the  United  States  is  engaged 
In  armed  conflict  or  hostilities  in  southeast 
Asia,  no  person  who  Is  a  member  of  that 
Armed  Force  serving  on  active  duty  by  vir- 
tue of  Involuntary  induction  under  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act  shall 
be  aaslgned  to  perform  duty  in  such  area, 
unleaa  ( 1 )  such  person  volunteen  for  service 
In  such  area,  or  (3)  the  Congress  hereafter 
authorises  by  law  the  assignment  to  duty  in 
southeast  Aala  of  persons  involuntarily  In- 
ducted into  such  Armed  Force.'  " 

EXHOrr  2 
HJi.  9221 

Amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr  OatTDnNC  to  Hit.  9321,  an  Act  maldng 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966. 
and  for  other  purpoees: 

On  page  36  change  the  period  to  a  comma 
and  add  the  following :  "J*rotHded,  That,  none 
of  the  funds  provided  In  this  Act  shall,  ex- 
cept with  the  prior  assent  of  Congress,  be 
used  to  pay  any  of  the  cosu  of  sutionlng  or 
saslcnlng,  without  his  consent,  any  person 
cerrlnf  In  the  Armed  Forcee  of  the  United 
States  by  virtue  of  Involuntary  induction 
under  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  to  duty  In  southeast  Asia." 

DaAfm  8rot7u>  Not  Bs  Snrr  to  SovTHXAeT 

ASL*      INTOLCMTAXXLT      WrTHOUT     CONCBBS- 

aioMAi,  AmovMi. 

Mr.  Preeldent,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  HH.  9231,  making  ap- 
proprtatkme  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for   the   flaoal   year    19M.     I   ask    that  the 


amendment  be  printed,  lie  at  the  desk,  and 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcord  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks 

My  amendment  Is  simple. 

It  ptrovldee  that  no  draftee  can  be  sent  lo 
southeast  Asia  involuntarily  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress. 

The  President  has  now  stated  publicly — 
what  I  have  been  saying  openly  time  and 
again  for  a  year  and  a  half  now — that  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  Is   a  war. 

He  hag  said: 

"It  is  this  lesaon  that  has  brought  us  to 
Vietnam.  This  Is  a  different  kind  of  war. 
There  are  no  marching  armies  or  solemn  dec- 
larations. Some  citizens  of  South  Vietnam, 
at  times  with  understandable  grievances, 
have  Joined  In  the  attack  on  their  own  gov- 
ernment. But  we  must  not  let  this  mask 
the  central  fact  that  this  is  really  war.  It  is 
guided  by  North  Vietnam  and  spurred  by 
Communist  China.  Its  goal  is  to  conquer 
the  south,  to  defeat  American  power,  and  to 
extend  the  Asiatic  dominion  of  communism." 
However,  he  has  sought  no  declaration  of 
war  from  the  only  p>art  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  authorized  by  the  Constitution  to 
declare  war — the  Congress. 

It  Is  Important,  therefore,  before  further 
draftees  are  sent  to  southeast  Asia  to  fight  in 
the  steaming  Jungles  of  Vietnam  that  each 
Member  of  the  Senate  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  whether — absent  such  a  declaration 
of  war — draftees  should  involuntarily  be  sent 
to  southeast  Asia. 

My  amendment  offers  an  opportunity  for 
each  Senator  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

H.R.  9221  Is  the  appropriate  vehicle  for 
such  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the  Senate 
since  It  contains  a  separate  section  appro- 
priating In  title  V,  at  the  request  of  the 
President,  the  sum  of  $17  billion  for  the 
southeast  Asia  emergency  fund  for  use  by 
the  Department  of  Defense 

Theoretically  the  United  States  la  at  peace. 

Theoretically  those  called  up  for  the  draft 
for  our  armed  services  are  being  called  up  to 
serve  In  peacetime  If  the  ground  rules  are 
to  be  changed,  it  is  up  to  the  Congress — 
which  authorized  the  peacetime  draft  of  men 
for  the  Armed  Forces-  -to  change  these  rules. 

Let  no  one  doubt  the  interpretation  of  the 
vote  which  I  shall  seek  on  this  amendment. 
A  vote  against  the  amendment  or  a  vote  to 
table  this  amendment  wlU  be  a  vote  to  use 
the  peacetime  con.scrlptlon  laws  to  send 
draftees  to  fight  and  perchance  to  die  in  what 
President  Johnson  has  called  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

This  will  be  an  extremely  important  vote 
to  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  mothers 
and  fathers  of  draftees  throughout  the 
country. 

If  this  war  In  Vietnam  is  to  be  fought 
without  the  expressed  sanction  of  the  Con- 
g^ress  then  let  it  be  fought  by  volunteers. 
With  a  clear  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
Congress  that  it  be  otherwise,  let  no  draftee 
involuntarily  be  sent  to  Vietnam. 

August  20,  1965. 
Hon.   Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  WMte  House. 
Washington .  DC. 

DXAS  Ms.  Presidsnt:  It  was  very  good  of 
you  to  see  me  yesterday  and  to  give  me  the 
opportunity  to  present  to  you  my  views  on 
the  present  situation  in  Vietnam. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  speech  I  had  on 
my  desk  when  I  ^poke  to  you  yesterday. 
This  was  prepared  for  delivery  yesterday  and 
in  It  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  defense 
appropriation  bill  prohibiting  the  sending  of 
draftees,  without  their  consent,  to  southeast 
Asia.  Tou  will  recall  I  spoke  to  you  twice 
about  this,  and  that  at  your  earnest  request 
I  agreed  not  to  introduce  this  amendment. 

In  compliance  with  your  wish,  I  shall  not 
introduce  this  amendment  at  this  time,  al- 
though I  feel  deeply  that  at  the  very  least 


the  Congress  should  pass  on  the  sending  of 
our  draftees  Into  the  war  In  southeast  Asia. 

However,  as  I  suggested  to  you  at  our 
meeting,  X  strongly  urge  you  to  announce 
publicly  that — at  least  until  there  has  been 
a  review  of  the  entire  situation  after  the 
Congress  returns  In  January  or  unless  a 
grave  national  emergency  develops — draftees 
will  not  be  sent  to  southeast  Asia  unless  they 
volunteer  for  such  duty.  Such  a  public  an- 
nouncement from  you  would  do  much  to  re- 
assure the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  from  both  you  and 
Ambassador  Goldberg  of  the  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  secure  peace  In  southeast  Asia.  As 
I  told  you,  I  was  particularly  gratified  to 
notice  your  clarification  of  your  position 
since  your  Johns  Hopkins  speech.  Your 
announcement  at  your  press  conference  on 
July  28,  196S,  that  there  would  be  no  par- 
ticular problem  In  bringing  the  Vletcong 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  to  the 
conference  table,  as  I  had  been  urging  for 
some  time,  was  most  reassuring. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  hear  your  changed 
stand  on  the  reunification  of  Vietnam 
through  internationally  supervised  elections 
as  provided  for  in  the  Geneva  Conventions 
of  1954.  Of  course,  as  I  said,  It  Is  difficult 
to  convince  those  with  whom  we  are  seeking 
to  arrange  a  cessation  of  hostilities  of  our 
bona  fides  while  we  continue  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Cordially  yours, 

Ebnxst  Gruenino, 

U.S.  Senator. 

ExHiBrr  3 

Department  of  Defense — Cost  of  Reserve  and 

Guard   Forces 

[In  millions] 


Fiscal 
year 
i9fi3 

Fiscal 
year 
1964 

Fiscal 
vear 

19ft5' 

Army  Re.servc... 

$372.6 
550.0 
250.1 
82.2 
164  1 
303.5 

$379.1 
624.4 
273.  1 
83.1 
172,0 
351.9 

$358.9 

Amiy  NaMonal  IJuard 

.\aval  Reserve     

649.4 
293.2 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

.\ir  Force  Reserve        

84.2 
177.7 

Air  .Vtttional  (Juard      

3«S.2 

Total...               

1,722.8 

1,883.6 

1,932.8 
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I  Current  estimate:  subject  to  adjustment  bajicd  on 
final  reports. 

.Note.— The  above  co!<ts  represent  obli(iation.<;  in  each 
fiscal  year  for  military  personnel  and  operation  and 
maintenance  appropriations,  and  new  oblifrationai 
authority  in  the  ca.se  of  contlnulnf;  appropriations,  such 
as  procurement  and  military  construction. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ORGANIZA- 
TION OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Madam  President.  I  ask  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  69,  which  was 
reported  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  69,  authorizing  addi- 
t  onal  expenditures  for  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  69)  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Ris.  69 
Resolved    by    the   Senate    (the   House  of 
Representatives  con/rurring) ,  That  the  Joint 


Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress, established  by  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 2,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  agreed  to 
March  11,  1965,  is  hereby  authorized,  from 
February  1,  1966,  through  December  31,  1966, 
to  expend  not  to  exceed  $140,000  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL RELATIONS 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna, 
Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  174, 
which  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
this  morning,  to  authorize  an  investiga- 
tion of  intergovernmental  relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  174),  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  174 

Resolved.  That  S.  Res.  59,  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  8,  1965  (au- 
thorizing an  investigation  of  intergovern- 
mental relations).  Is  hereby  amended  on 
page  2,  line  23,  by  striking  out  "$129,000" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$137,000". 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Madam  President,  as  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer well  knows,  the  authorization  of  last 
year  expires  February  1.  The  money  has 
already  been  spent.  This  additional  au- 
thorization is  necessary  to  pay  for  this 
month's  payroll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and,  without  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART  subsequently  said:  Madam 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  vote  by  which  Senate  Resolution  174 
was  adopted  be  reconsidered  and  that 
the  motion  be  laid  on  the  table, 

Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  President  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  am  I  to'  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  has  cleared 
that  matter  with  the  leadership  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  HART.  I  understand  that  the 
secretary  of  the  majority  has  cleared 
the  matter  with  the  minority. 

Mr.  TOWER.    I  have  no  objection 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  to  reconsider  will 
be  laid  on  the  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  was  read  a  second  time  by  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

S.  Res.  170 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  is  hereby  authorized  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, during  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
$10,000  in  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for 
the  same  purpose,  specified  In  section  134(a) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  ap- 
proved August  2,  1946. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSU- 
LAR AFFAIRS 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Madam  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
resolution  which  was  acted  upon  favor- 
ably this  morning  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
<S.  Res.  170)  to  provide  additional  funds 
for  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
<*Jection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
SENATE  BILL  2599 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  my  name  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  2599,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act  of  1964  to 
provide  for  additional  technological  re- 
search. 

Today,  when  over  70  percent  of  our 
population  lives  in  urban  areas — and  the 
projected  figure  for  1S80  is  80  percent — 
the  Federal  Government  must  increase 
its  participation  in  developing  a  djmamic 
urban  transportation  system.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a  government  which  has 
developed  spacecraft  which  in  the  near 
future  will  send  a  man  to  the  moon  can- 
not develop  new  modes  of  ground  trans- 
portation to  enable  the  commuter  to 
reach  his  place  of  business  and  return 
home  quickly,  economically,  safely,  and 
comfortably. 

The  Mass  Transit  Act  of  1964  pres- 
ently authorizes  an  expenditure  up  to 
$10  million  a  year  for  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  projects  in  all 
pliases  of  urban  mass  transportation. 
However,  it  is  necessary  to  look  through 
this  veil  of  language  to  see  what  is  ac- 
tually being  done.  Although  research 
into  developing  a  "futuristic"  transpor- 
tation system  would  come  within  the 
purview  of  the  present  language,  the 
money  allocated  has  for  the  most  part 
been  spent  in  finding  ways  to  improve 
existing  urban  transportation  systems. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  information 
pamphlet  for  applicants  for  the  mass 
transportation  demonstration  program 
states  the  "Demonstration  projects  are 
primarily  oriented  to  operational  prob- 
lems of  mass  transportation  rather  than 
to  planning   on   basic   research." 

Of  the  approximately  $35  million  spent 
only  $12  million  has  been  expended  on 
new  concepts  in  transportation.  The 
other  $23  million  has  gone  toward  the 
betterment  of  the  present  system. 

This  present  allocation  has  led  to  a 
retardation  of  long  range  planning. 
This  is  true  in  that  due  to  the  lack  of 
funds  directed  toward  future  plan- 
ning, very  few  projects  can  be  simul- 
taneously undertaken  and,  in  addition, 
insufScient  moneys  have  caused  high  cal- 
iber scientists  to  shy  away  from  this  field. 
I  am  informed  there  has  been  neither 
foundation  nor  Industrial  money  avail- 
able to  universities  for  research  into 
transportation.  I  am  today  sending  let- 
ters to  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  urging  private 


studies  of  advanced  forms  of  intraclty 
transportation. 

Last  year  the  Congress  enacted  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  a  3 -year  $90  million 
program  to  study  high  speed  intercity 
transportation.  It  seems  obvious  that 
different  technological  problems  would 
be  involved  in  the  construction  of  a  well 
designed  mass  transit  system  than  in 
the  development  of  intercity  transpor- 
tation facilities.  For  example.  It  appears 
that  trains  developed  for  urban  com- 
muter transportation  may  run  at  slower 
speeds  than  those  designed  for  the  inter- 
city system.  On  the  other  hand,  intra- 
clty transit  facilities  will  be  required  to 
accommodate  greater  masses  of  people. 

I  believe  that  long-range  planning  for 
urban  transit  has  been  held  up  long 
enough.  Those  who  will  live  in  the  cities 
of  the  future  will  not  forgive  the  present 
generation  if  we  do  not  go  forward  now 
to  develop  an  urban  transit  system  to 
meet  the  needs  of  1980 — or  even  the  year 
2000.  Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  support  of  S.  2599. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair.)  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  foUowing 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  for  the  following  bills  and  res- 
olution: 

Authority  of  January  17,  1966: 
S.  2776.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1965  so  as  to  eliminate 
therefrom  certain  provisions  which  deny  hos- 
pital Insurance  beueflte  to  certain  individ- 
uals otherwise  eligible  therefor  because  of 
their  membership  in  certain  subversive  orga- 
nizations or  their  prior  conviction  of  crimes 
involving  subversive  activities:  Mr.  Clabk 
Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Ttddjos,  and  Mr.  Yovrsa  of 
Ohio. 

S.  2778.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  providing 
financial  aasistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  for  the  education  of  children  of 
low-Income  families  m  order  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  the  education  of  or- 
phana  and  other  chUdren  lacking  paren- 
tal support:  Mr.  BarwsTrB,  Mr  Fono  Mr 
Hartkk,  Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  McCabtht,  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE,  and  Mr.  Towxr. 

Authority  of  January  18,  1966 : 
S.  2783.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  permit  for  a 
temporary  period  the  duty-free  entry  of  bona 
hde  gifts  not  exceeding  $60  in  retail  value 
from  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  staUoned 
outside  the  United  States:  Mr.  Bible  Mr 
Cotton,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr  Kdckkl" 
Mr.  MCRPHY,  Mr.  Proih-t,  Mr.  Russkul  of 
South    Carolina,    and    Mr.    Thurmond 

S.  Rea.  179.  Resolution  relating  to  non- 
proUferaUon  of  nuclear  weapons-  Mr 
Cannon,  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Douglas  Mr" 
FoNG,  and  Mr.  Prouty. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE   JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
foUowing  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Theodore  Jaffe,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Clalma  Settlement 
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CommlMlon  of  tbe  United  SUtw.  for  a  term 
of  3  years  from  October  23.  1965  (recess  ap- 
pointment) ; 

Archie  Craft,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal, eastern  district  of  Kentucky,  for  a  term 
of  4  years  (reappointment) : 

James  J.  Moos,  of  IlUnols.  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal, southern  district  of  Illinois,  for  a  term 
of  4  years  (reappointment) . 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  \s  hereby  given  to  all 
penona  Interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Wednesday,  February  2, 
19«6,  any  representations  or  objections 
they  may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  Intention  to  ap- 
pear at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  THE  NOMI- 
NATIONS OF  PHILIP  N,  BROWN- 
STEIN,  OF  MARYLAND.  AND 
CHARLES  M.  HARR,  OF  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, TO  BE  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT— CHANGE 
OF  TIME  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  give  notice  that  the  he&r- 
Ing  on  the  nominations  of  Philip  N. 
Brownsteln,  of  Maryland,  and  Charles  M. 
Haar.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, originally  scheduled  for  10  a.m. 
tomorrow,  has  been  changed  to  9:30  a.m. 

The  original  notice  of  hearing  appears 
at  page  956  of  the  Congressional  Rkcord 
of  January  24,  1960. 


THE  YELLOWTAIL  DAM 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  nearly 
completed  on  the  Big  Horn  River  In 
south-central  Montana  Is  Yellowtall 
Dam— a  525-foot-hlgh  giant  Intended  to 
harness  the  Big  Horn  for  purposes  of 
power  generation,  irrigation,  recreation, 
sedioientatlon  control,  flood  control,  and 
floh  and  wildlife  development.  It  is  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  Bighorn  Canyon  National 
Recreatlcm  Area,  encompassing  lands 
of  spectacular  scenery  In  both  Montana 
and  my  own  State  of  Wyoming.  But  In 
this  age  of  Increasing  leisure  time  and 
increasing  tension  for  our  populace,  these 
recreational  benefits  can  be  enjoyed  by 
all  Americans  with  the  Inclination  to 
travel.  And  the  other  developments 
made  possible  by  Yellowtall,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  serve  America  by  serving  a 
wide  expanse  of  area,  bringing  new  po- 
tential for  growth. 

The  story  of  YeUowtall  has  been  told 
by  Rarold  Aldrlch,  regional  director  of 
region  6,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  In  the 
current  issue  of  the  Wyoming  Rural  Elec- 
tric News.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Aldrlch's  article,  "Yellowtall— 
Giant  of  the  Bighorn,"  be  printed  in  the 

RKOIB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

TiLbOWTAXi.:  OiAjrr  or  ths  BnHoaM 
(ByBaroMAMrlch) 
ABOtliar  ohapter  la  the  story  of  manl  de- 
vctopiiMat  oC   the   water   reaources   oT   the 


Missouri  River  Basin  Ls  being  added  with  the 
completion  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's 
YeUowtall  Dam  on  the  Bighorn  River  In 
south-central  Montana 

The  concrete  giant— 525  feet  high — rising 
between  the  rugged  Bighorn  Canyon  walls 
required  more  than  1.4  million  cubic  yards 
of  concrete  and  nearly  5  years  to  construct. 
The  dam,  the  hlghesc  In  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  and  the  seventh  highest  In  the  United 
States,  curves  both  vertically  and  horizon- 
tally, and  presents  a  picture  of  engineering 
beauty  as  It  presses  against  the  spectacularly 
eroded  canyon  walls.  It  is  this  double  ctir- 
vature  that  will  transfer  the  tremendous 
pressure  exerted  by  the  water  In  the  reservoir 
to  the  wails 

The  massive  structiire  Is  145  feet  thick  at 
Its  base,  tapering  down  to  22  feet  wide  along 
Its  1,450-foot  crest  length  spanning  wall  to 
wall   across   the   spectacular   canyon 

Constructed  as  a  part  of  an  overall  plan  to 
harness  and  use  the  waters  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin,  it  Is  a  modern,  mviltlpurpoee 
water-reaource  development  providing  among 
Its  principal  l)eneflts  power  generation,  recre- 
ational opportunities,  irrigation,  sediment 
retention,  flood  control,  and  improvement  of 
flsh  and  wildlife  resources. 

The  dam  Is  the  key  structure  of  a  $90 
million  unit  that  Includes  a  reservoir,  power- 
plant,  switchyard,  and  afterbfty  dam  In 
April  1961.  a  i42-mllllon  prime  contract  for 
constructing  the  dam  and  powerplant  was 
awarded  to  a  Joint  venture  consisting  of 
Morrlson-Knudson.  Inc  ,  the  Kaiser  Co.. 
Perlnl  Corp  .  Walsh  Constructing  Co  , 
and  the  P  &  S  Ccntractlng  Co..  organized 
aa  Yellowtall  Constructors,  Inc  Today  this 
contract  Is  98  percent  complete 

During  the  peak  of  construction,  more 
than  1,300  workers  were  taking  f)art  In 
around-the-clock  operations  to  complete  this 
mighty  rlver-tamlng  Job. 

A  work  force  of  about  25  will  operate  and 
maintain  the  dam  and  powerplant  on  a  per- 
manent basis. 

Water  storage  In  the  reservoir  started  with 
the  river  diversion  tunnel  closure  in  No- 
vember 1965.  Ten  64 -ton  stoplogs — actu.ally 
steel  beams — were  lowered  across  the  28- 
foot  tunnel  mouth,  sealing  If  off  from  the 
rushing  waters  of  the  Bighorn  River  About 
4  years  ago  the  tunnel  was  blasted  for  more 
than  2.2(X)  leet  through  the  rugged  lime- 
stone canyon  Interior  In  order  to  route  the 
roaring  river  around  the  damslte  during  con- 
struction. A  permanent  69-fciot-long  con- 
crete plug  has  been  placed  in  the  tunnel  to 
forever  seal  off  the  rlverflow 

At  Its  maximum  flood  control  capacity  of 
1.375,000  acre-feet,  the  reservoir  will  be  71 
river  miles  long  and  have  a  shoreline  of 
about  190  miles  About  42  ij  miles  of  the 
reservoir  are  In  Montana  and  28 'a  In  Wyo- 
ming. Cloee  to  the  dam  the  reservoir  will  be 
500  feet  deep.  As  the  reservoir  stretches  Into 
Wyoming,  It  flattens  out  Into  a  tear -shaped 
body  of  water  about  2  mllee  wide. 

pown 

At  the  toe  of  the  dam,  a  powerplant  which 
occupies  nearly  the  entire  width  of  the 
riverbed  Is  nearlng  completion.  The  plant 
houses  four  93,600- kilowatt  generating  units 
that  are  to  be  driven  by  four  87,500-hor8e- 
power  turbines.  Waterpower  is  supplied  to 
each  unit  by  a  12 -foot-diameter  penstock 
through  the  dam.  Installation  of  the  first 
generating  unit  Is  scheduled  for  completion 
m  March  1966.  with  the  remaining  units 
soheduled  for  completion  at  about  3-month 
intervals. 

Under  construction  on  the  east  rim  of 
the  canyon,  high  above  the  dam.  Is  the 
switchyard  through  which  electrical  power 
aord  energy  will  be  delivered  to  the  Bureau's 
eastern  and  western  divisions  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  power  system.  Power  to 
be  produced  at  Yellowtall  Powerplant  will 
be  fully  Integrated  with  the  power  produced 
at  other  Missouri  River  Basin  developments 


and  wUl  be  marketed  over  the  Mlssotirl  River 
Basin  transmission  system. 

In  multlpuriXMe  development  of  water  re- 
sources, power  is  a  paying  partner.  Com- 
mercial power  Investments  are  fully  repaid 
to   the   U.S.   Treasury — Including   Interest. 

The  powerplant  will  initially  generate  over 
I  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  an- 
nually. This  Is  an  amount  sufllclent  to  meet 
the  approximate  annual  requirements  of  lo 
cities  the  size  of  Casper,  Wyo.  Power 
from  Yellowtall  has  already  been  allocated 
to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  preference 
customers  such  as  the  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives and  municipalities. 

The  generation  of  electrical  power — an  Im- 
portant benefit  derived  from  a  multipurpose 
water-resource  development — will  be  of  par- 
ticular significance  at  Yellowtall.  The  power- 
plant and  switchyard  will  be  interconnected 
to  the  230-kllovolt  transmission  line  run- 
ning north  to  Dawson  County  and  also  to 
the  two  115-kllovolt  lines  running  south  to 
the  Bighorn  Basin.  These,  when  combined 
with  other  facilities,  will  constitute  one  of 
the  major  power  intertles  between  the  East- 
ern   and    Western    United    States. 

Water  discharged  from  the  powerplant 
win  be  regulated  In  an  afterbay  to  prevent 
severe  fluctuations  In  the  flow  of  the  river. 
The  afterbay  dam,  located  two  miles  down- 
stream from  Yellowtall  Dam,  is  an  earth- 
fill  structure  with  a  concrete  spillway  sec- 
tion. This  dam,  about  53  feet  high  and 
1.350  feet  long,  is  about  95  percent  complete. 

RECREATION 

Public  use  and  enjoyment  are  big  benefits 
to  be  realized  in  the  use  of  Yellowtall  Dam 
and  Reservoir  and  the  surrounding  area.  A 
new  outdoor  playground  appears  to  be  in 
the  making.  More  than  63,000  acres  of  land 
surrounding  the  Bighorn  Canyon — renowned 
for  its  scenic  marvels — has  been  proposed  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  be  the 
Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the 
Senate  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  area, 
but  as  yet  the  House  has  not  taken  action. 
The  area  proposed  for  creation  through  legis- 
lation is  now  being  operated  by  the  National 
Park  Service  through  a  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
The  Bureau  and  the  National  Park  Service 
are  cooperating  In  the  development  of 
water-oriented  recreation. 

Major  boat  ramps  have  been  constructed 
at  two  reservoir  locations.  Kane  Bridge  and 
Horseshoe  Bend  in  Wyoming;  and  a  ramp  at 
Barry's  Landing  In  Montana  Is  nearlng  com- 
pletion. 

The  spectacular  and  colorful  canyon  which 
requires  centuries  of  carving  by  Mother  Na- 
ture will  provide  visitors  with  scenic  values 
that  are  unforgettable.  Intercanyon  boat 
camps  will  be  constructed  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible and  true  opportunities  to  "get  away 
from  It  all"  will  be  provided  through  the  lo- 
cation of  primitive  boat  camps  In  the  heart 
of  the  canyon.  Its  tributary  canyons  and 
recreation  areas. 

State  flsh  and  game  departments  have 
started  to  stock  the  reservoir  with  smallfry 
and  flngerlings  in  order  to  assure  opportuni- 
ties for  fishing  as  soon  as  possible. 

Water-oriented  recreation  opportunltle* 
will  be  limited  In  1966 — midsummer  of  19fl7 
Is  when  the  real  outdoor  fun  In  this  new 
playground  can  be  expected.  By  late  sum- 
mer 1067  catchable-size  flsh  will  satisfy  the 
anglers.  Excellent  fishing  is  expected  by  the 
suntmer  of  1968. 


WAGE-PRICE  GUIDELINES 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  following  with  great  cwicern  the 
significant  changes  that  have  taken 
place  In  the  application  of  wage-price 
guidelines  first  proposed  by  President 
Kennedy  in  his  1962  economic  report. 
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While  I  hold  the  view  that  these 
guidelines  are  very  useful,  they  are  by  no 
means  a  perfect  instrument,  and  their 
current  practical  application  has  gone 
far  beyond  their  original  Intent.  I  have 
found  the  use  of  the  administration's 
methods  in  defending  these  guidelines 
particularly  disturbing  in  the  absence  of 
specific  legislative  authorization.  I  am 
also  concerned  about  the  wide  discretion 
now  available  to  the  President  In  choos- 
ing the  time  and  place  to  uphold  the 
guidelines. 

A  story  in  this  morning's  New  York 
Times  indicates  that  the  administration 
proposes  to  keep  the  wage-price  guide- 
lines below  last  year's  levels  and  that 
labor  leaders  expressed  strong  opposi- 
tion. While  business  leaders  did  not 
protest  these  new  guidelines,  they  re- 
portedly did  challenge  the  Goverrmient's 
position  that  wage-price  guidelines  are 
applied  evenhand. 

•  I  believe  that  in  view  of  this  growing 
controversy  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee should  conduct  a  full  and  careful 
study  of  the  concept,  seek  a  more  precise 
definition  of  the  guidelines,  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning the  extent  to  which  the  Federal 
Gtovernment  should  use  its  powers  to  de- 
fend these  guidelines.  I  have  already 
made  a  request  to  Chairman  Patman  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  to  con- 
duct hearings  on  the  guidelines  and  I 
intend  to  question  the  administration 
spokesmen  on  this  subject  during  our 
forthc5oming  hearings  on  the  President's 
economic  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  article  which  pertains  to 
this  matter  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Wage-Price   Guidx    Will   Stat    at   3.2    Pxa- 

cent:   Administration  Shut  Keeps  Level 

FOR  Raises  Down — Labor  Chiefs  Protest 
(By  David  R.  Jones) 

Washington. — The  Johnson  administra- 
tion has  decided  to  hold  Its  controversial 
juldeposts  for  wage-price  Increases — which 
it  uses  as  a  major  weapon  to  fight  Inflation- 
ary pressures — at  3.2  percent  during  1966. 

Authoritative  labor  sources  said  today  that 
President  Johnson's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  had  Informed  top  business  and  la- 
bor leaders  that  It  wotild  hold  to  the  3.2- 
percent  figure  used  last  year  because  It  pro- 
vided the  most  valid  measure  of  the  trend 
of  Increasing  productivity,  upon  which  the 
concept  Is  based. 

The  Council,  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  3.2- 
percent  figure,  changed  Its  method  of  com- 
puting the  guideposts.  The  guidepoets  had 
previously  been  based  on  the  average  na- 
tional Increase  In  output  per  man-hour  over 
the  prior  5  years,  and  the  flgtire  would 
Slave  gone  to  3.6  percent  If  that  formula  had 
been  reUlned  for  1966. 

The  Council's  decision  brought  strong  pro- 
tests from  labor  leaders,  who  said  It  had  no 
economic  Justification.  They  charged  that 
It  was  merely  a  political  maneuver  to  hold 
down  labor's  contract  gains  because  of  the 
Government's  fears  about   Inflation, 

Business  leaders  were  pleased  that  the 
1«ure  did  not  rise. 

The  guidepoets  are  designed  to  dampen 
Inflationary  pressure  by  persuading  business 
Md  labor  to  tie  their  wage  and  price  actions 
w  rising  output  per  man-hour,  or  produc- 
Uvlty.  The  guldepoats  last  year  stated  that 
PTOducUvlty  had  risen  an  average  of  3.2  per- 
<»nt  over  the  previous  5  years. 


Under  the  guidepost  concept,  labor  settle- 
ments that  grant  increases  beyond  3.2  per- 
cent are  viewed  as  inflationary.  Industries 
enjoying  greater  productivity  than  3.2  percent 
are  exp>ected  to  cut  prices. 

When  first  Issued  In  1962,  the  guideposts 
were  pegged  at  about  3  percent.  This  was 
based  on  the  rlae  tn  productivity  between 
1947  and  1960.  The  figure  was  set  at  3.2 
percent  In  1964  and  held  at  that  level  In 
1965. 

The  guidepoets  have  been  used  by  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  administrations  to  hold 
down  wages  and  prices.  They  have  become 
a  matter  of  particular  concern  lately  as  Infla- 
tionary pressures  have  risen. 

There  had  been  a  debate  within  the  ad- 
ministration over  the  advisability  of  chang- 
ing the  formula  for  their  computation,  or. 
Instead,  of  sticking  with  the  old  formula  and 
running  a  risk  of  feeding  the  pressures. 

The  new  view  on  the  guidepoets  is  con- 
tained In  the  President's  Annual  Economic 
Report  to  Congress— prepared  by  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers — which  will  not  be  re- 
leased vmtll  Thursday,  when  It  Is  to  be  given 
to  Congrese.  The  contents  of  the  report  were 
not  available  for  use  today.  But  labor 
sources  disclosed  the  Council's  position  on 
the  guideposts  after  a  meeting  of  lai>or  lead- 
ers with  Council  members. 

The  labor  sources  said  the  Council's  basic 
rationale  for  changing  the  guidepost  formula, 
as  expressed  in  the  meeting  today,  was  tliat 
the  5-year  trend  was  inadequate  and  poten- 
tially misleading. 

The  Coimcil  said  that  using  such  a  short 
span  upon  which  to  base  productivity  would 
result  in  sharp  rises  and  declines  In  the  aver- 
age, such  as  the  climb  to  3.6  percent  for 
1066  and  a  drop  in  1967,  the  sources  said. 
The  Council  argued  tliat  a  longer  view  must 
be  taken,  they  said,  and  that  the  3  J  percent 
figure  was  more  In  line  with  the  real  trend. 

The  Council's  decision  to  stick  to  the  3.2 
percent  figure  is  certain  to  strain  the  admin- 
istration's relations  with  organized  latx>r. 
These  ties  already  are  under  stress  because 
of  the  President's  Inability  so  far  to  deliver 
on  his  promise  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  This  permits  States  to 
ban  the  union  shop  requiring  employes  to 
Join  a  union  to  keep  their  Jobe. 

About  20  labor  leaders  were  Informed  of 
the  decision  by  the  Council  at  a  2-hour  brief- 
ing this  morning  in  the  Ksecutive  Office 
Building.  Informed  sources  said  they  vigor- 
ously objected  to  the  continued  use  of  the 
3.2  percent  figure. 

Organized  labor  has  argued  that  the  old 
formula  for  computing  the  guideposts 
should  be  maintained.  That  would  have 
pushed  the  guideposts  to  3.4  percent  because 
of  rising  gross  national  product — output  of 
all  goods  emd  services — and  to  3.6  percent  be- 
cause the  5  years  used  In  the  base  for  the 
computation  would  shift  with  the  start  of 
1968. 

"They  Just  grabbed  the  3.2  percent  out  of 
the  hat."  snapped  one  union  leader  today. 
He  contended  such  maneuvers  would  "de- 
stroy any  confidence"  the  public  has  in  the 
guidelines. 

About  20  business  leaders  met  with  the 
Council  here  yesterday  and  were  briefed  on 
the  guideposts.  Informed  sources  said  that 
the  meeting  was  amicable  and  that  the  busi- 
nessmen did  not  protest  the  guidepost  de- 
cision. 

Sources  said  the  business  leaders  did  chal- 
lenge the  Government's  statement  that  It 
was  applying  the  guideposts  evenhandedly. 
contending  Xtskt  prices  were  being  pressured 
more  than  wages. 

The  administration  is  concerned  about  in- 
flation because  the  mounting  costs  of  the 
Vietnam  war  are  coming  at  a  time  when  un- 
employment is  at  the  lowest  level  since  1957 
and  labor  shortages  are  cropping  up.  These 
conditions  make  for  upward  pressure  on 
prices  and  wages. 


Wage  settlements  negotiated  In  the  first 
9  months  of  last  year  ran  an  average  4.1  per- 
cent, well  above  the  guideposts. 

U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  ofllclals 
emerged  last  week  from  u  meeting  with 
President  Johnson  and  suggested  that  busi- 
ness and  labor  Impose  voluntary  restraints 
on  wage  and  price  actions  to  discourage  in- 
flation. 

George  Meany.  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations,  issued  a  statement  today 
In  which  he  said  that  "any  Immediate  threat 
of  Inflation"  was  not  serious  enough  to  war- 
rant "extraordinary  measures."  He  said 
there  were  no  restraints  on  prices  and  profits, 
and  denied  that  higher  wages  were  causing 
Inflationary  pressures. 


CITIES 

Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President.  Ameri- 
cans are  known  and  recognized  for  our 
inventive  genius. 

Americans  not  only  excel  in  the  field 
of  gadgetry,  but  also  in  areas  of  solid, 
scientific  achievement. 

Our  consumer  products  make  the 
householder's  life  easier.  We  bounce 
pictures  off  devices  floating  In  space. 

But  why  can  we  not,  or  why  do  we  not, 
apply  our  inventive  genius  to  bringing 
down  the  costs  of  housing — particularly 
for  our  low-  and  moderate -income 
families? 

I  am  not  overlooking  the  efforts  of 
private  enterprise  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  this  field.  True,  the  Federal 
Government  finances  a  low-income 
housing  demonstration  program  of 
grants  through  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

But  we  must  do  more.  We  must  ex- 
pand our  research  activities  so  that  the 
benefits  of  all  this  experimentation  will 
be  made  available  to  all  segments  of  the 
homebuilding  industry. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  clear- 
cut  responsibility  to  show  the  way  to  a 
greater  volume  of  homes  for  lower  in- 
come families. 

Research  translated  into  homes,  at 
prices  within  the  reach  of  millions  of 
wage  earners,  is  a  goal  we  must  reach — 
not  in  the  coming  decades,  but  in  the 
next  few  years.  We  have  seen  what  re- 
search has  done  for  industry  and  agri- 
culture. Why  can  it  not  do  as  much,  or 
more,  for  home  building? 

President  Johnson's  excellent  message 
on  the  cities  clearly  states  that  we  can 
do  these  things.  And  it  insists  that  the 
time  to  begin  is  now. 

I  wholeheartedly  concur. 


ACHESON  ON  VIETNAM  POLICY 

Mr.  McGEE,  Mr.  President,  as  is  his 
way.  former  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  has  cut  through  the  chaff  to  the 
heart  of  the  Vietnamese  Issue.  He  has 
detailed  the  historical  precedent  for  UB. 
actions  in  Vietnam,  which  go  back  to  the 
year  1947  and  the  Truman  doctrine: 

I  believe  tiiat  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  free  peoples  who  are 
resisting  attempted  sublugatlon  by  armed 
minorities  or  by  outside  pressur*. 

Mr.  Acheson,  in  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Sunday  Star  for  Jan- 
uary 16,  made  it  clear  why  the  United 
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states  muAt  continue  to  resist  the  sub- 
jugation of  free  peoples  until  the  aggres- 
aon  conclude  that  cheap  victories  are 
not  possible  and  that  the  cost  of  aggres- 
sion Is  too  great.  His  article  speaks  elo- 
quently, Mr.  President,  and  scarcely 
needs  ampllflcation.  I  direct  attention 
to  it  in  the  hope  that  It  will  help  clarify 
our  position  as  a  nation.  I  aslc  uiuml- 
mouB  consent  that  Mr.  Acheson's  article, 
as  it  appeared  in  the  Washington  Sun- 
day Star,  January  16,  1966,  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 
ACHnoN  ON  Otm  Vixtnam  Polict  .  Att  Asian 

Obxxcx 
(By  Dean  Acbeson.  former  Secretary  ol  SUte ) 

"I  belleTe  that  it  mint  b«  the  policy  of  the 
United  State*  to  support  free  peoples  who  are 
reaUtlng  attempting  subjugation  by  armed 
mlnorttles  or  by  outside  pressure." 

The  country  referred  to  was  poor,  Its  pov- 
erty aggravated  by  foreign  occupation  and 
years  of  warfare.  Ouerrtllaa  were  creating 
poUtlfal  chaos  and  making  economic  re- 
covery Unpoeaible.  The  existence  of  the  state 
ItaeU  was  threatened  by  large  forces  sup- 
pUed.  organised,  and  led  by  neighboring 
Communist  movements.  Many  of  these 
forcM  had  taken  part  In  the  struggle  against 
foreign  occupation. 

The  Communist  leaders  had  previously 
signed  an  agreement  for  peaice  but  had  hid- 
den their  weapons  and  resumed  the  conflict 
at  the  first  signs  of  recovery.  The  national 
military  forces  were  unequal  to  the  renewed, 
foreign  aided  and  directed  attack. 

The  country's  government  was  far  from 
any  denaocratic  Ideal.  Previous  aid  had 
proved  Inadequate.  The  American  govern- 
ment bad  to  decide  whether  to  go  further 
with  funds,  armaments,  and  the  necessary 
military  advisers.  The  Presidents  conclu- 
sion was  summed  up  Ln  the  sentence  quoted 
above. 

TKX   XamtAN    DOCTKDJX 

The  year  was  1847.  the  country  Greece,  the 
president  Tnmian,  and  the  policy  enunciated 
the  Truman  doctrine.  It  instantly  received 
bipartisan  support  in  Congress  and  for  nearly 
30  years,  during  four  administrations,  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  United  states.  Under 
It  neceaaary  help  was  given  in  Greece,  Tur- 
key, Korea.  Lebanon,  and  now  In  Vietnam  to 
prevent  Communist  takeover  "by  sirmed 
minorities  or  by  outside  pressiire,"  or  by 
both. 

Nineteen  years  ago,  when  the  policy  was 
first  adopted,  the  United  States  was  In  the 
early  stagea  ot  Ita  educaUon  In  methods  of 
Oommxinlat  conquest.  In  the  immediate 
postwar  years  it  learned  how,  In  counUlea 
occupied  by  Soviet  armlee.  Communist  re- 
gimes were  set  up  under  their  protection  and 
opposition  liquidated.  This  happened 
throughout  Eaatern  Europe. 

The  next  step  was  attempted  in  coun- 
tries left  in  eonfuBlon  by  the  war  but  not 
ooeupled  by  Soviet  troops.  Here  Internal 
subTeraloxt.  Instigated  and  supplied  and  con- 
trolled by  outside  Communist  states,  made 
an  armad  bid  to  take  over  the  government. 
Thla  was  the  form  used  la  Greece  and  eastern 
Torkey.  The  Truman  doctrine  labeled  this 
as  aggrasslT*  Oommunlst  expansion  and 
announced  the  neceaslty  of  stopping  it.  The 
aggrcBloa  failed  due  to  massive  help  given 
by  tk*  VnltMl  Stataa. 

TDa  nsBt  stage  at  the  Oommunlst  assault 
did  away  wltli  prttanae.  South  Korea  was 
openly  Invaded  by  orgaiUaed  army  uniu  from 
the  Communist  base  outside.  American  and 
alUsd  armed  forces  sacceasfully  came  to  the 
aM  or  Botith  Korea. 


WAR  or  L»ERATTON 

The  current  method  of  Communist  ex- 
pansion, employed  in  Vietnaxa,  is  tlie  so- 
called  war  of  national  Ube.-atlon  In  these 
wars  there  is  an  attempt,  as  there  was  In 
Greece,  to  cloak  as  an  Internal  Insurrection 
Communist  subversion  directed  and  supplied 
from  outside,  and  there  Is  added  a  Korea-like 
invasion  by  regular  army  formations  from  the 
neighboring  Communl.<:t  state 

Our  decision  to  help  South  Vietnam  resist 
this  attempted  subjugation  Involves  prin- 
ciples and  policies,  all  of  which  were  already 
public  and  established  by  19S0  They  in  turn 
resulted  from  an  appreciation  of  the  lessons 
of  the  1930s— Manchuria,  Ethiopia,  the 
Rhlneland,  Czechoelovakl.i  that  aggression 
must  either  be  met  early  before  it  has 
gathered  momentum  or  It  wll!  have  to  be 
checked  later  under  more  adverse  conditions. 

SAME  OLD  COMPL-MNIS 

The  complaints  now  raised  at  protest  meet- 
ings on  Vietnam  are  the  same  which  have 
been  directed  against  all  our  efforts  to  aid 
peoples  resisting  Communist  subjugation. 
Our  opponents  are  usually  praised  and  those 
we  are  aiding  criticized. 

We  were  told  that  the  terrorists,  guerrillas, 
and  belligerents  in  Greece  were  patriots  who 
had  fought  the  Nazis  and  whose  aim  was  to 
replace  a  corrupt,  demoralized  government. 
That  the  evidence  that  they  were  serving 
foreign  Communist  purposes  was  flimsy:  and 
that  the  United  States  was  intervening  in  a 
purely  Greek  rlvll  war.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Greek  Government  was  denounced  as 
weak,  urj-epresentative  of  the  people,  par- 
ticularly of  the  resistance,  and  as  the  crea- 
ture of  the  Western  allies. 

Similar  unflattering  comments  were  made 
about  t,ne  late  Syngman  Rhee.  President  of 
Korea.  But  the  fact  now  seems  too  plain  for 
argument  that  in  both  Greece  and  Korea  the 
intervention  and  help  of  the  United  States 
preserved  the  opportunity  to  develop  toward 
democratic  government  by  consent.  No  such 
similar  development  can  be  noted  in  neigh- 
boring Balkan  states  or  North  Korea. 

So,  today,  it  is  argued  thr.t  government 
in  Vietna.-n  is  not  and  has  not  been  demo- 
cratic and.  therefore,  is  unworthy  of  Ameri- 
can suppo."^.  But  the  existence  of  a  demo- 
cratic system  is  not  the  criterion  of  worthi- 
ness of  American  support  That  criterion  is 
determined  and  demonstratct!  effort  in  re- 
sisting attempted  subjugation  Can  there  be 
more  Impressive  evidence  of  such  determina- 
tion and  effort  among  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  than  they  are  now  giving  For  they 
are  fighting  on  after  suffering  military  and 
civilian  c&erualtiee  which  on  the  basis  of  com- 
parative populations  are  equal  to  nearly  1 
million  American  casualties.  Their  purely 
military  casualties  on  the  same  basis  are  fully 
10  times  greater  than  those  we  suffered  in 
Korea. 

When,  as  in  China  and  Cuba,  a  govern- 
ment facing  Communist-led  forces  failed  to 
retain  the  support  of  its  people,  its  numeri- 
cally superior  forces  simply  melted  away. 
But  In  South  Vietnam  the  Goverrmaent  forces 
continue  to  grow  In  numbers  and  aggressive- 
ness. 

Not  a  single  political  figure  or  politically 
significant  group  In  South  Vietnam  at  the 
time  Diem  was  overthrown,  or  since,  has 
shifted  allegiance  to  the  Vletcong  or  been 
unwilling  to  continue  the  struggle. 

Mn.LION    aEFTOrES 

Finally,  there  is  the  record  of  those  who 
voted  with  their  feet,  the  million  refugees 
who  left  the  north  for  South  Vietnam  after 
ttie  Geneva  Accords  of  1954,  and  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  refugees  who  In  1965  alone 
have  left  Vletcong  areas  for  Oovemment- 
controiled  ones.  The  South  Vietnamese 
people  and  army  are  fully  Justifying  Ameri- 
can assistance  by  willingly  continuing  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  what  remains  their  struggle 
for  Independence 


Fortunately,  there  is  also  in  Saigon  and  in 
Washington  not  only  determination  to  sup- 
press the  belligerency,  but  an  understanding 
of  the  Importance  of  political  consent  in 
furthering  the  struggle  for  independence. 

In  South  Vietnam,  even  in  the  midst  of 
devastating  wsu-fare.  the  maneuvering  and 
instability  which  have  characterized  the 
Government  since  the  fall  of  Diem  show  both 
a  shift  in  power  and  attempts  to  reach  the 
new  balance  by  taking  into  account  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  Buddhists,  the  Catholics,  the 
civilian  politicians,  the  military  establish- 
ment, students,  the  sects,  and  the  geographic 
regions. 

The  search  for  such  a  balance  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  political  method,  but  there  has 
also  been  progress  in  that  direction.  Though 
it  seems  to  have  largely  escaped  public  no- 
tice, elections  for  the  municipal  and  pro- 
vincial councils  were  held  in  South  Vietnam 
last  May.  Observers  agree  that  they  were 
conducted  in  a  fair  and  orderly  manner,  and 
that  the  candidates  substantially  reflected 
local  sentiments.  Over  half  the  eligible 
voters  were  registered  and  over  70  percent  of 
those  registered  actually  voted.  In  North 
Vietnam  there  can  be  found,  of  course,  no 
glimmering  of  democratic  political  method. 
vrrAL  TO  UNrncD  states 

The  fate  of  the  people  of  Vietnam  Is  of  the 
same  vital  concern  to  the  United  States  as 
that  of  those  who,  In  Uie  past,  we  have 
helped  to  resist  subjugation.  Indeed,  the 
situation  m  Asia  today  is  reminiscent  of  the 
problems  the  United  States  confronted  in 
Europe  in  1947.  The  United  States  faces  in 
Communist  China  an  aggressive  nation  im- 
bued with  the  same  primitive  Communist 
theology  which  the  Soviet  Union  had  20 
years  ago,  and  possessing  (as  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion did)  military  resources  far  greater  than 
those  of  her  neighbors.  The  area  to  the 
south,  afflicted  by  foreign  occupation  and 
years  of  war,  offers  an  Invitation  to  aggres- 
sion by  means  of  the  war  of  national  libera- 
tion. Only  the  United  States  has  the  re- 
sources to  make  resistance  possible. 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  made  it 
clear  that  Vietnam  is  another  test  of  that 
strategy  in  Asia  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  Communist  world.  The  Communist 
Chinese  Minister  of  Defense.  Marshal  Lin 
Plao,  in  a  speech  on  September  3.  referring 
to  North  America  and  Western  Europe  as  the 
cities  of  the  world  and  to  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  as  the  rural  areas,  declared 
that  "contemporary  world  revolution  also 
presents  a  picture  of  the  encirclement  of 
cities  by  the  rural  areas."  In  its  policy  of 
"encirclement  of  the  cities,"  southeast 
Asia  has  the  strategic  significance  of  flanking 
the  Indian  subcontinent,  facing  the  Philip- 
pines, and  straddling  the  passage  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

With  appropriate  discount  for  verbal  blus- 
ter. Communist  China  has  shown  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  realities  of  power.  There  is 
stirely  no  territory  which  Communist  China 
desires  more  ardently  than  Formosa.  Never- 
theless, China's  recognition  of  the  vast  force 
which  the  United  States  can  bring  to  bear 
in  Asia  has  caused  the  Communist  leader- 
ship to  refrain  from  attacking  Formosa.  The 
same  appreciation  of  superior  might  is 
shown  by  Chinese  unwillingness  directly  to 
challenge  the  United  States  in  southeast 
Asia. 

The  American  aim  in  South  Vietnam  U 
neither  to  destroy  China  nor  North  Viet- 
nam. It  is  rather  to  continue  the  jjollcy  es- 
tablished by  President  Truman  of  assisting 
free  nations  to  resist  subJugaUon  until  the 
Communist  states  become  convinced  that 
cheap  victories  are  not  possible  and  that 
the  cost  of  aggression  la  too  great. 

The  success  of  this  policy  may  be  seen 
in  the  growing  moderation  which  hM 
marked  Russian  policy  In  the  past  15  yeeia 
In  time  China,  too.  may  grasp  the  fact  that 
aggression    is   imrewardlng   and   chooee  to 
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focus  her  energies  on  her  vast  internal  prob- 
lems while  playing  a  more  mature  role  in 
the  International  system. 


GENERAL  WESTMORELAND— TIME'S 
MAN  OP  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  signal 
honor  of  being  named  Time  magsaines 
"Man  of  the  Year"  for  1965  has  been 
conferred  on  a  great  American — Gen. 
WQliam  Childs  Westmoreland,  com- 
mander of  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam. 

It  was  a  most  fitting  choice.  For  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  personifies  the  cen- 
tral crisis  of  our  country  in  this  time  of 
conflict  and  challenge.  He  represents 
the  courage  and  the  determination  of 
this  Nation  to  face  up  to  the  dangers  in- 
herent In  the  Vietnam  war.  He  is  "up 
front'  to  help  make  good  the  American 
commitment  in  the  struggle  against  ag- 
gression. 

It  was  most  appropriate  that  Time 
magazine,  in  selecting  General  West- 
moreland, focused  attention  on  an  out- 
standing military  leader  in  whom  this 
Nation  has  entrusted  the  lives  of  its  fight- 
ing men  in  Vietnam  and  upon  whose 
shoulders  will  continue  to  fall  the  awe- 
some burden  of  turning  the  tide  of  war 
in  our  favor.  He  has  already  demon- 
strated the  sterling  quality  of  his  military 
leadership  in  the  often  frustrating,  ago- 
nizing conflict  in  Vietnam. 

The  skill  and  drive  with  which  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  built  up  and  directed 
the  American  forces  have  been  described 
in  impressive  detail  in  Time's  cover  story. 
I  commend  the  article  to  all  patriotic 
Americans. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  have  a  particu- 
larly warm  association  with  General 
Westmoreland  because  his  family  is  now 
in  Honolulu.  Along  with  1,800  other  de- 
pendents, some  of  whom  are  living  in 
Hawaii  at  present,  the  Westmoreland 
family  was  ordered  to  leave  Vietnam  last 
year  when  the  war  spread  dangerously. 

When  her  husband  was  chosen  Time's 
Man  of  the  Year,  Mrs.  Westmoreland  re- 
sponded with  the  warmth  characteristic 
of  the  general  himself. 

He's  not  just  the  man  of  the  year  but  a 
representative  of  the  men  of  the  year — the 
troops  In  Vietnam — 


remarked 


in 


Mrs.      Westmoreland 
Honolulu. 

When  he  was  here  last  (Dec.  10-18)  he  told 
me  he  couldnt  accept  the  award  except  as  a 
sjTntMDl  of  the  men  in  Vietnam.  Of  coiirse, 
he's  been  the  man  of  the  year  In  our  family 
for  a  long  time. 

In  order  that  more  Americans  might 
become  acquainted  with  the  personal 
background  of  this  stalwart  military 
commander,  I  ask  that  General  West- 
moreland's biography  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  along  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  Man  of  the  Year  citation 
in  the  January  12,  1966  issue  of  Army 
Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Westmokkland  Time's  "Man  or  Tear" 

New  York. — Gen.  WilUam  Childs  West- 
moreladd,  MACV  commander  who  "directed 
the  historic  buildup,  drew  up  the  battle 
plans,  and  infused  the  190,000  men  under 


him  with  his  own  idealistic  view  of  America's 
alms  and  responsibilities."  has  been  named 
Man  of  the  Year  for  1965  by  the  editors  of 
Time  magazine. 

In  selecting  for  the  39th  year  the  man  or 
woman  who  "dominated  the  news  of  the  year 
and  left  an  Indelible  mark — for  good  or  ill — 
on  history,"  Time's  editors  said: 

"General  Westmoreland  was  the  sinewy 
personification  of  the  American  Fighting  Man 
In  1965  who.  through  the  monsoon  mud  of 
nameless  hamlets,  amidst  the  swirling  sand 
of  seagirt  enclaves,  atop  the  Jungled  moun- 
tains of  the  Annamese  Cordillera,  served  as 
the  Instruments  of  U.S.  policy,  quietly  en- 
during the  terror  and  discomfort  of  a  conflict 
that  was  not  yet  a  war.  on  a  battlefield  that 
was  all  no-man's  land." 

"To  the  qtiickenlng  driunftre  of  the  fight- 
ing in  South  Vietnam,"  Time  says,  "Ameri- 
cans sensed  early  In  IPfiS  that  they  might 
have  to  chooee  between  withdrawal  or  vastly 
greater  involvement  in  the  war.  By  years 
end,  it  was  clear  that  the  United  States  had 
Irrevocably  committed  itself  to  the  Nation's 
tliird  major  war  In  a  quarter  century,  a  con- 
flict involving  more  than  1  million  men  and 
the  destiny  of  southeast  Asia." 

The  risk  and  responsibility  for  the  war, 
Time  says,  were  President  Lyndon  Johnson's, 
who  "moved  resolutely"  to  make  good  his 
pledge  to  stand  in  Vietnam,  "weathering  open 
criticism  from  within  his  own  party,  strident 
protest  from  the  Vletnlk  fringe  and  the  dis- 
approbation of  friendly  nations  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  China  Sea.   •    •    • 

"It  fell  to  the  American  fighting  man  to 
redeem  Johnson's  pledge.  Plunged  abruptly 
into  a  punishing  environment,  pitted  against 
a  foe  whose  murderously  effective  tactics  had 
been  perfected  over  two  decades,  the  GI  faced 
the  strangest,  toughest  war  of  all  •  •  •  with 
courage  and  a  cool  professionalism  that  sur- 
prised friend  and  foe,  U.S.  troops  stood  fast 
and  firm  in  South  Vietnam.  In  the  waning 
months  of  1965,  they  helped  finally  to  stem 
the  tide  that  had  run  so  long  with  the  Reds." 
"In  the  process."  Time  notes,  "American 
troops  gave  an  Incalculable  lift  to  South 
Vietnam's  disheartened  people  and  divided 
government.  And,  Important  as  that  was, 
they  helped  preserve  a  far  greater  stake  than 
South  Vietnam  Itself.  As  the  Japanese 
demonstrated  when  they  seized  Indochina  at 
the  start  of  World  War  II,  whoever  held  the 
peninsula  holds  southeast  Asia.  •    •    • 

"Lyndon  Johnson  had  waited  dangerously 
long  to  recognize  the  problem.  Thereafter, 
for  all  his  repeated  declarations  that  the 
United  States  would  negotiate  an  honorable 
settlement  'anywhere,  anytime,  without  any 
conditions."  despite  even  last  week's  multi- 
plicity of  peace  missions,  the  President 
moved  swiftly  and  unstintingly  toward  its 
solution.  With  all  the  resources  available 
to  the  world's  most  powerful  nation.  John- 
son established  beyond  question  the  credi- 
bility of  the  U.S.  commitment  to  Asia." 

The  troops  under  WUliam  Westmoreland 
did  more.  "If  the  other  guy  can  live  and 
fight  under  these  conditions,"  he  said,  "so 
can  we."  In  the  baking  heat  and  molderlng 
humidity  of  the  Asian  mainland,  they  re- 
wrote the  rules  of  guerrilla  warfare  that 
Communists  from  Havana  to  Hanoi  had  long 
regarded  as  holy  writ.  With  stujiendous 
flrepKJwer  and  mobility  undreamed  of  even 
a  decade  ago,  U,S.  strike  forces  swooped  Into 
guerrilla  redoubts  long  considered  impene- 
trable. 

"Like  clouds  of  giant  dragonfiles.  hell- 
copters  hauled  riflemen  and  heavy  artillery 
from  base  to  battlefield  in  minutes,  giving 
them  the  advantages  of  surprise  and  flexi- 
bility. Tactical  air  strikes  scraped  guerrillas 
off  jungle  ridges  or  burled  them  In  mazelike 
tunnels,  or  kept  them  forever  on  the  run. 
Unseen  and  unheard  from  the  ground,  giant 
B-52's  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  pat- 
tern-bombed the  enemy's  forest  hideaways, 
leaving  no  sanctuary  Inviolable." 


Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  war.  Time 
says,  "the  most  significant  consequence  of 
the  U.S.  buildup  is  that  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  the  United  States  in  1965  established 
bastions  across  the  nerve  centers  of  south- 
east Asia.  Prom  formidable  new  enclaves 
in  Vietnam  to  a  farfiung  network  of  airfields, 
supply  depots,  and  naval  facilities  abuildlng 
in  Thailand,  the  United  States  will  soon  be 
able  to  rush  aid  to  any  threatened  ally  in 
Asia.  •    •    • 

"The  U.S.  presence  will  also  have  a  more 
beneficial  Impact  on  the  countries  Involved. 
The  huge  ports  that  are  being  scoofjed  out  at 
Cam  Ranh  Bay  in  Vietnam  and  at  Sattshlp 
in  Thailand  should  permanently  boost  the 
economies  of  both  nations.  Vast  U.S - 
banked  civilian  aid  programs  are  aimed  at 
eradicating  the  ancient  ills  of  disease,  illit- 
eracy, and  hunger." 

Pacification,  in  the  long  run,  is  Westmore- 
land's greatest  challenge.  "Vietnam  is  in- 
volved in  two  simultaneous  and  very  difficult 
tasks,  he  says,  "nation  building  and  fighting 
a  vicious  and  well-organized  enemy.  If  It 
could  do  either  alone  the  task  would  be 
vastly  simplified,  but  it's  got  to  do  both  at 
once.  A  pwlltical  system  is  growing.  It 
won't,  it  can't  reach  maturity  overnight. 
Helping  Vietnam  toward  the  objective  may 
well  be  the  most  complex  problem  ever  faced 
by  men  in  uniform  anywhere  on  earth.  ' 

Westmoreland  constantly  advises  his  men 
to  remember  their  proper  role  in  South  Viet- 
nam. "Saigon's  sovereignty  must  be  hon- 
ored, protected,  and  strengthened."  he  in- 
sists. "In  1954  this  was  a  French  war.  Now 
it  is  a  Vietnamese  war,  with  us  in  support. 
It  remains,  and  will  remain.  Just  that." 

Time  magazine  chose  its  Man  of  the  Year 
for  1965  from  a  set  of  possibilities  that 
ranged  all  the  way  from  the  Beatles  to  the 
astronauts,  the  editors  said.  The  choice  will 
appear  on  the  cover  of  the  January  1  issue 
of  Time. 

Gen.    Wn.LiAM    Childs    Westmoreland,    U.S. 
Armt 

William  Childs  Westmoreland  was  born 
in  Spartanburg  County.  S.C,  March  26,  1914, 
and  graduated  from  Spartanburg  High  School 
in  1931.  He  attended  the  Citadel  Military 
College  of  South  Carolina  for  1  year,  and 
was  then  appointed  to  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy, West  Point.  NY.  At  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  he  was  first  captain  and  regimental 
commander  and  was  commissioned  as  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  the  field  artillery  upon 
graduation  on  June  12.  1936 

His  Initial  assignment  was  with  a  regi- 
ment of  horse-drawn  75  mm.  guns,  the  18th 
Field  Artillery,  at  Port  Sill.  Okla.  In  March 
1939.  he  joined  the  8th  Field  Artillery  of  the 
Hawaiian  Division  at  Schofleld  Barracks. 
Hawaii.  Here  he  served  as  a  battery  officer, 
battalion  staff  officer,  and  battery  command- 
er. In  May  1941,  as  a  captain,  he  was  assigned 
to  the  just  organized  9th  Infantry  Division 
at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C..  as  operations  officer  of 
the  34th  Field  Artillery  Battalion  (155  mm 
Howitzer) . 

In  April  1942  he  assumed  command  of  the 
34th  Field  Artillery  Battalion  and  moved  with 
it  later  that  year  to  Morocco,  North  Africa. 
He  commanded  the  battalion  in  combat  in 
Tunisia  and  Sicily.  During  combat  In  Tu- 
nisia, his  battalion  was  awarded  the  Presi- 
dential Unit  Citation, 

During  the  campaign  in  Sicily.  General 
Westmoreland's  battalion  was  successively 
attached  to  the  82d  Airborne  Division,  and 
the  1st  Infantry  Division  before  returning  to 
it«  parent  division.  In  March  1944  he  waa 
named  executive  officer  of  the  9th  Infantry 
Division  Artillery  while  the  division  was  stag- 
ing in  southern  England  preparatory  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Continent.  Following  D-Day. 
he  fought  with  the  9th  Infantry  Division 
tlirough  France,  Belgitmi.  and  into  Germany. 
In  October  1944  he  was  named  chief  of  staff 
of  the  dlvlBlon,  serving  In  that  capacity  in 
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conttnuoua  combat  from  the  Oennan  border 
to  the  Xlbe  Blver. 

In  June  IMS  OenenU  Weetmoreland  ae- 
noned  oommand  of  the  00th  Infantry  Regi- 
ment In  Oermany  and  In  January  1946  w8m 
tranaferred  to  the  71at  Infantry  Dlvlalon  and 
MM  commander  of  that  dlvUlon  returned  It 
to  tbe  United  States  for  Inactlvatlon 

Following  training  at  Fort  Bennlng,  Oa., 
be  earned  the  Parachute  and  Ollder  Badges 
and  assumed  command  of  the  604th  Para- 
chute Infantry  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division 
at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  In  July  1SK6.  In  August 
1047  be  was  named  chief  of  staff  of  the  82d 
Airborne  Division,  serving  In  that  capacity 
for  the  next  3  years. 

He  was  appointed  an  Instructor  at  the 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kans.,  In  August  1950.  Later 
that  year  be  was  designated  an  Instructor  at 
the  newly  organized  Army  War  College,  also 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  In  June  1951  moved 
to  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.,  with  the  Army  War 
College,  serving  as  a  member  of  the  faculty 
untU  July  1B63. 

On  August  1,  1963,  he  assumed  command 
of  tbe  187th  Airborne  Regimental  Combat 
Team  In  Korea.  While  under  his  command, 
the  unit  was  twice  committed  to  combat  and 
during  the  Interim  was  deployed  to  Japan 
aa  theater  reeerve.  Tbe  Republic  of  Korea 
awarded  his  unit  the  DUtmgulshed  Unit  Ci- 
tation. During  this  period  he  was  promoted 
to  brigadier  general  at  the  age  of  38.  In 
Augiut  1963  he  was  awarded  the  Master  Para- 
chute Badge. 

In  November  1963  he  reported  for  duty  as 
Deputy  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff.  Ol,  for  Man- 
power Control.  In  1964  he  attended  the  ad- 
vance management  program  of  the  Harvard 
Bualneaa  School  In  Boaton.  Mass.  He  was 
named  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  General 
Staff  in  July  1966. 

On  December  1,  1967.  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army,  0«n.  Idaxwell  D.  Taylor,  pinned  a 
second  star  on  Oeneral  Westmoreland, 
making  him  at  that  time,  the  youngest  ma- 
jor general  In  the  Army. 

General  Westmoreland  assumed  command 
of  the  101st  Airborne  Division  "Screaming 
■aglea"  at  Fort  Campbell,  on  April  3,  1958. 

In  July  1000,  General  Westmoreland  was 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the  UJ3.  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  Fort  Bragg.  N.C..  In  July  1963.  at 
which  time  he  became  commanding  general, 
ST&AC   and   XVm   Airborne   Corps. 

In  January  1994,  he  reported  to  duty  at  the 
U.S.  Military  Assistance  Conmiand,  Vietnam. 
He  was  aaatgned  first  as  deputy  commander, 
then  acting  commander  and  finally.  In  Au- 
g\iat  IBM  was  made  commander,  U.S.  Military 
Assistance  Command,  Vietnam. 


FXXX>D  CONTROL  SURVEY  AT 
AUSTIN,   MINN. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  1965 
will  long  be  remembered  In  my  State  of 
Minnesota  as  a  year  unparalleled  for  dev- 
astation wrought  by  natural  disasters. 
Tornadoes  and  unprecedented  spring 
flooding  combined  to  build  a  loss  meas- 
ured by  scores  of  lives  and  millions  of 
dollars. 

For  many  natural  disasters  little  ade- 
quate preventive  action  can  be  taken. 
But  ttiat  Is  not  the  case  with  flooding. 

One  Minnesota  city  particularly 
plagued  by  recurrent  flooding  Is  Austin, 
a  community  of  nearly  28.000  people  built 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cedar  River.  On 
MarA  1.  IMS,  following  an  unexpectedly 
rapid  thaw  of  heavy  snow  covering,  se- 
rious flooding  of  the  Red  Cedar  River 
occurred.  That  flooding,  in  turn,  re- 
sulted in  aoious  and  extensive  damage 


to  both  residential  and  commercial 
property. 

Recognizing  the  strong  likelihood  of 
recurrent  flooding  owing  to  the  inade- 
quate nature  of  flood  control  facilities  in 
Austin  and  its  environs,  the  city  council 
of  that  city  requested  that  surveys  be 
undertaken  at  once  to  assess  the  need  for 
flood  control  improvements. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  announced  the 
initiation  of  such  survey  studies  for  the 
entire  Iowa-Cedar  River  Basin.  It  is 
clear  that  this  is  necessary  and  desirable. 

Our  cities  and  towns  must  be  made 
secure  from  the  ravages  of  wind  and 
water  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  It 
Is  an  all  too  sad  fact  that  much  of  the 
multimillion-dollar  damage  wrought  in 
Miimesota  during  1965  could  have  been 
avoided  or  substantially  alleviated  had 
preventive  flood  control  measures  been 
undertaken  years  ago. 

I  welcome  this  announcement  by  the 
corps,  and  I  commend  the  citizens  and 
leaders  of  Austin  whose  perseverance  Is 
responsible  for  the  initiation  of  this 
survey. 

LIFE  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 
IN   RURAL   AMERICA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Staff 
Writer  Bernard  Kelly  of  the  Denver 
Post  Sunday  magazine.  Empire,  has  pre- 
sented a  telling  picture  of  life  and  com- 
munity service  in  rural  America.  His 
article,  which  appeared  this  past  Sunday, 
details  how  the  Little  Bear  Grange  set 
about  Improving  community  life  for  fam- 
ilies in  Its  area  of  northern  Laramie 
County  and  southern  Platte  County, 
Wyo.  For  its  efforts.  Little  Bear  Grange 
No.  73  was  awarded  the  $3,000  prize  of- 
fered by  the  National  Grange  and  the 
Sears,  Roebuck  Foundation.  Their  ef- 
forts, encouraged  by  the  grange,  are  sax. 
example  to  all,  Mr.  President,  not  Just 
to  ranchers  or  farmers  in  rural  America. 
For  it  is  this  type  of  self-help  which 
can  do  much  to  beautify  America  and 
make  it  a  better  place  to  live. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Kelly's  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Bic  Doings  at  Lrm-E  Bear — Ranch  Folk  of 

BOtTTHEASTTRN    WTOMINC    COMBINED    SOCIAL 

Work    With    Fun    and    Won    a    Prizb    or 
$3,000    roR   Their   Grange 

(By  Bernard  Kelly) 

Last  March  2.  Ray  Darby  and  Ross  Welty, 
Wyoming  ranchers,  drove  to  a  mlU  at  a  place 
called  Foxparlc.  where  lumber  could  be 
bought  Inexpensively.  The  temperature  was 
45  degrees  below  zero.  They  bought  the 
lumber  they  needed,  loculed  It  In  two  pickup 
truclLB.  and  took.  It  back  to  a  snowswept  plot 
of  ground  Just  off  U.S.  87  between  Cheyenne 
and  Chugwater.  Wyo.  It  had  been  a  287-mlle 
round  trip. 

This  volunteer  mission  In  searing  cold 
was  undertaken  on  behalf  of  Little  Bear 
Grange  No.  73.  a  fraternal  organization  close 
to  the  hearts  of  Its  members  who  live  In  this 
lonely  land. 

As  a  result  of  the  sacrifice  of  these  two 
men,  and  hundreds  of  other  selfless  actions 
by  Its  members.  Little  Bear  Grange  In  1966 
won  tS.OOO  In  prise  money  for  community- 
betterment  programs.    It  now  meets  In  Its 
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own  newly  remodeled  home — partly  finished 
with  Foxpark  lumber. 

Welty.  master  of  Little  Bear  Grange,  says 
every  cent  of  the  S3.000  will  go  Into  further 
community  betterment. 

Most  city  folks,  caught  up  In  a  tight  and 
tense  round  of  work  and  social  activity, 
never  have  heard  of  the  grange.  And,  If  they 
have,  they  probably  haven't  much  Idea  of 
what  It  Is. 

But.  for  the  people  of  Little  Bear  com- 
munity and  6.000  other  communlUes  In  38 
States,  the  grange  Is  a  center  of  service  and 
social  life — a  place  to  meet  friends,  to  eat 
community  suppers,  to  laugh  and  sing,  to 
plan  and  to  work.  Whole  families  belong 
to  the  grange,  and  every  night  of  the  week, 
Monday  through  Friday,  500  grange  meet- 
ings are  held  In  grange  halls  from  Maine  to 
Florida  to  Kansas  to  Washington.  There  are 
two  grange  halls  inside  the  city  of  Denver. 
They  were  there  first  and  the  city  grew 
around  them.  And  there  are  granges  like 
Little  Bear  where  In  some  places  the  sky  and 
the  earth  are  the  only  neighbors  In  sight. 

The  National  Grange — officially  the  Order 
of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry — Is  a  farmers' 
organization.  It  Is  a  fraternal  order,  with  a 
secret  ritual,  degrees,  and  a  program  of  rec- 
reation and  education  for  members. 

Its  ranks  are  open  to  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  thus  the  close  ties  of  farm  and 
ranch  families  are  carried  over  Into  grange 
work. 

Many  local  or  subordinate  granges,  like 
Little  Bear,  own  their  own  halls,  which  serve 
as  meeting  places  for  themselves,  other  or- 
ganizations, and  the  communities  at  large. 
The  2-year  program  In  which  Little  Bear 
Grange  won  the  $3,000  was  sponsored  by  the 
National  Grange  and  the  Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation.  The  competition  began  Octo- 
ber 1,  1963,  and  closed  August  1,  1965. 

The  Idea  was  for  the  Individual  granges  to 
study  local  needs,  start  programs  to  fill  these 
needs,  and  carry  them  through.  The  work 
was  then  reported  to  Judges,  who  later  made 
Inspections  in  person.  First  prize  was  »10.- 
000.  second  »5.000.  and  third  $3,000. 

More  than  4.600  local  granges  with  a  mem- 
bership of  more  than  400,000  persons  par- 
ticipated, and  there  were  projects  In  all  38 
granger  States.  Reports  Indicated  more  than 
10  million  man  hours  were  devoted  to  proj- 
ects. 

Little  Bear  Grange  draws  members  from  a 
sparsely  settled  area  of  736  square  miles. 
Ten  of  Its  members  live  In  Cheyenne,  and  two 
In  Chugwater,  47  miles  north  of  Cheyenne 
on  U.S.  87.  Most,  however,  live  east  and  west 
of  U.S.  87  at  distances  of  l  to  13  miles  from 
the  highway  and  from  1  to  22  miles  from  the 
grange  hall. 

This  hall  Is  31  miles  north  of  Cheyenne 
and  16  mUee  south  of  Chugwater.  There's  a 
sign  pointing  the  way  to  It,  but  you  can't 
see  the  hall  from  the  highway.  And  you 
have  to  take  down  (and  put  back  up)  a  gate 
In  the  barbwlre  fence  to  drive  to  the  grange 
hall. 

Members  of  Little  Bear  Grange  took  a  look 
around  their  community  and  settled  on  a 
number  of  projects.  Some,  which  were 
largely  Instrtmiental  In  wmnlng  the  prize, 
were — 

Developing  a  new  grange  hall  and  com- 
munity center. 

Installliig  rural  road  direction  signs. 
Conducting    a   community    beautlficatlon 
program,  Including  planting  programs  at  a 
local  cemetery  and  park. 
A  roadside  cleanup  program. 
"We  got  the  entire  community  Interested." 
says  Welty.  "and  a  lot  of  folks  helped.     Other 
orgatOzattons  pitched  In  and  helped,  too." 

Until  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  Little 
Bear  Grange  had  met  In  a  buUdlng  on  U.S. 
87  named  Richard  Hall.  When  the  building 
was  sold  and  turned  Into  a  nightclub  with 
bar,  It  left  the  community  without  a  place  to 
hold  meetings. 
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A  committee  drove  around  the  country- 
side looking  at  buildings.  They  found  one. 
16  by  42  feet  in  size,  which  had  been  two 
school  blouses  Joined  together.  It  had  been 
standing  for  years  on  a  field  owned  by  Rich- 
ard DuVall,  a  resident  of  the  community,  and 
was  In  poor  condition. 

The  grange  bought  the  building  for  $250. 
Members  and  friends  donated  time  and  work, 
trucks  and  gas.  and  lumber,  doors  and  furni- 
ture. For  $1  DuVall  gave  the  grange  a  long- 
term  lease  on  the  ground  where  the  building 
stood. 

Francis  Card,  chairman  of  the  building 
committee,  discovered  he  could  buy  lumber 
at  good  prices  at  Poxpark — good  enough  to 
mike  the  287-mile  round  trip  worthwhile. 

The  building  was  remodeled  and  an  addi- 
tion built  on  the  north  side.  While  the 
men  sawed  and  hammered,  the  women  swept, 
picked  up.  scrubbed,  cleaned  and  helped 
with  the  painting. 

The  hall,  though  not  yet  finished,  was  ded- 
icated July  18.  1965.  with  the  State  Master. 
Morris  Kershner.  as  dedicating  oflacer.  Five 
other  Wyoming  granges — Iowa  Center.  Ante- 
lope Gap,  Cottonwood.  Burns,  and  Platte 
County  Pomona — were  represented.  Many 
nongrangers  attended. 

We  feel  we're  oil  to  a  good  start,"  says 
Welty.  "The  main  hall  takes  care  of  the 
grange  meetings,  and  we  have  a  kitchen,  and 
a  dining  room  which  is  used  by  the  Junior 
grange  for  their  work.  We  have  a  stage  and 
piano  for  entertainment,  and  a  small  room 
for  miscellaneous   use   In    back. 

We  fee!  this  hall  will  serve  Little  Bear 
Grange  for  any  occasion,  and  it's  available 
for  other  civic  and  local  organizations,  too." 

Some  finishing  work  remains  to  be  done, 
and  a  lot  of  improvements  are  planned.  But 
Little  Bear  Grange  has  a  new  home. 

In  their  report  the  grangers  estimated  40 
persons  helped  in  the  work.  They  traveled 
6.222  miles  and  spent  1.756  hours  on  the 
project. 

Anyone  who  has  traveled  much  on  back 
country  roads  knows  how  much  a  good  road 
sign  system  is  needed.  Several  years  ago 
Little  Bear  Grange  put  up  direction  signs 
from  the  main  highway  to  each  farm  and 
ranch  in  the  community.  During  the  fol- 
lowing years  the  signs  were  destroyed,  de- 
faced, or  became  out  of  date. 

The  grange  decided  to  fix  the  signs.  Old 
ones  were  taken  down  and  repaired  or  re- 
placed New  ones  were  added.  In  all.  70 
signs  were  Installed.  The  cost  to  the 
people — nothing. 

Yard  beautlficatlon  has  been  a  continuing 
project 

"There  is  scarcely  a  yard  In  the  community 
now  that  is  not  fenced  and  Improved,"  re- 
ports the  grange.  "This  project  has  even 
made  people  outside  our  community  con- 
scious of  their  yards.  A  grange  member  gave 
away  300  tulip  bulbs  to  residents  of  the  com- 
munity and  others  helped  In  the  same  way 
with  small  plants  and  shrubs.  We  follow  this 
way  of  increasing  our  plantings  by  giving  to 
each  other.  We  know  people  are  happier  and 
more  contented  with  beautiful  surround- 
ings. 

The  community  cemetery  Is  on  a  hilltop 
far  from  main  roads.  It  commands  a  view 
of  the  rolling  prairie  country  that  is  starkly 
taipresslve.  The  grange  planted  more  than 
200  tulip  bulbs  as  markers.  Members  cut 
and  puUed  weeds,  raked  and  hauled  away 
rubbish. 

Some  of  the  grangers'  work  was  less  Im- 
portant, but  Just  the  same  it  was  full  of 
Klfless  spirit — and  has  a  folksy  sound  that 
has  largely  been  lost  In  urban  affairs. 

The  following  passages  are  made  from  the 
prize-winnlng  report  of  Little  Bear  Orange, 
quoted  by  permission  of  Its  master.  Boss 
Welty.  Although  not  Intended  for  publica- 
tion they  have  a  flavor  of  community  life: 

'Francis  Gard  mowed  several  miles  of  weeds 
»nd  grass  on  the  old  highway  and  county 


road.  This  made  It  safer  by  eliminating  the 
danger  of  hidden  animals,  such  as  a  deer, 
bounding  out  In  front  of  a  car. 

"Dick  DuVall.  a  member,  sheared  11  head 
of  sheep  for  a  little  4-H  girl.  Her  father 
brought  the  sheep  about  30  miles  to  Dick's 
bouse  for  him  to  shear  He  didn't  charge  her 
anything. 

"Dick  and  Emma  DuVall  were  on  their 
way  to  cut  oats  and  saw  that  a  neighbor's 
windmill  had  fallen  down  and  the  cows  were 
almost  out  of  water.  They  drove  down  to 
tell  them  about  it." 

Aid  to  the  distressed  is  never  forgotten: 

"A  small  child  was  hit  by  a  car  and  had 
serious  head  Injtiries.  The  father  was  out 
of  work  and  they  needed  food.  An  alert 
granger  •  •  •  began  calling  everyone  she 
knew  in  her  vicinity.  Before  the  day  w.i.s 
over  she  had  food  lined  up  for  a  week's  meals. 
She  collected  the  food  shortly  before  each 
meal  time  and  took  It  to  the  home. 

"CHORES,  CARE,  FOOD,  AND  FTTN 

"When  the  Ross  Weltys  had  a  death  in 
their  family  this  spring,  Ray  Derby  did  their 
chores  for  2  days  and  looked  after  things  so 
they  could  go  back  to  Nebraska  for  the 
funeral. 

"One  of  our  members  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  an  arm.  The  first  few  days  he  wat 
in  the  hospital  with  terrible  pain  some  of 
the  neighbors  and  his  relatives  took  turns 
sitting  In  his  hospital  room  with  him  to  help 
save  nurse  care.  This  was  done  by  five 
people  day  and  night  for  5  days. 

"Rose  and  Ida  Welty  gave  6  bens  and  30 
cans  of  food  to  the  Salvation  Army  •  •  •. 
Francis  and  Hilda  Gard  gave  18  chickens  to 
the  Salvation  Army  •  •  •.  Emma  and 
Dick  DuVall  gave  97  articles  of  clothing  to 
the  Goodwill  Industries." 

There  was  fun  along  with  the  work. 

"A  year  £igo  a  grange  family,  the  Jay 
Blisses,  decided  to  sell  out  and  move  to 
North  Carolina,  so  the  grange  gave  them  a 
party  and  supper  at  the  hall.  During  the 
supper  we  took  up  a  collection  of  over  $30 
and  since  the  husband  always  wanted  a  set 
of  'Texas  longhorns'  this  is  what  they 
bought  with  the  money. 

"A  continued  project  Is  the  Christmas 
party  we  give  for  the  children  of  the  com- 
munity each  year  with  the  help  of  the  la- 
dies' club.  We  always  ask  each  child  that 
comes  to  take  part  In  the  program.  The 
ladles  have  a  grand  time  making  popcorn 
balls,  sacking  candy,  and  having  fun.  Each 
child  is  given  a  g^lft  and  treats  are  given  to 
young  and  old  alike." 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  project  was 
this.  A  piano  was  donated  to  the  grange, 
"a  good  upright,  but  a  little  old  fashioned 
and  quite  out  of  tune. 

"One  of  our  new  grange  members,  Ben 
Shaln,  Is  a  piano  technician.  He  took  the 
piano  to  his  shop  and  completely  restyled 
and  rebuilt  It.  He  also  put  on  a  new  finish 
and  tuned  it. 

"He  drove  66  miles  to  pick  up  and  deliver 
the  piano.  A  Job  like  this  usually  runs 
about  $150.  Shaln's  fee  to  the  grange  was 
1  year's  dues  paid  for  himself  and  his  wife 
(about  $14)." 

The  National  Grange  was  founded  In  1867 
in  Washington,  DC,  by  Oliver  Hudson  Kel- 
ley.  a  Government  clerk.  Kelley  had  been 
on  a  tour  of  the  South  and  had  found  the 
farmers  poor  and  discouraged.  He  decided 
they  ought  to  be  bound  together  for  mu- 
tual benefit  in  a  fraternal  organization. 
This  organization,  Kelley  decided,  should 
give  the  members  a  chance  to  learn  modern 
methods  of  farming. 

In  1868  he  organized  the  first  local  bodies, 
and  called  them  granges.  By  1875  the 
grange  had  860.000  members  and  21.000 
granges.  It  lost  membership  In  the  1880'e 
but  began  to  grow  again  In  the  ISQO's. 
By  1947  It  was  said  to  own  halls  and  equip- 
ment valued  at  $35  million.  Colorado  has 
122  granges. 


As  it  now  exists  the  organization  has  a 
Junior  giange  for  children  4  to  14.  At  15 
they  are  eligible  for  the  subordinate  grange, 
which  has  four  degrees,  the  ritual  of  which 
is  based  on  the  four  seasons.  A  district 
grange,  called  a  Pomona,  Is  the  fifth  degree, 
the  State  grange  Is  the  sixth,  and  the  na- 
tional the  seventh  degree.  Little  Bear 
Grange  has  61  members  in  26  families.  Any- 
one acceptable  to  other  members  of  the 
Grange  can  Join — except  a  saloonkeeper. 

What's  coming  up  In  1968  for  Little  Bear 
Grange? 

Now  that  they  have  $3,000  in  prize  money 
to  work  with,  they  plan  to  buy  the  land  on 
which  the  grange  hall  stands.  They'll  put 
down  a  well  for  water  and  pipe  the  water 
into  the  hall,  then  install  restrooms. 
There's  talk  of  expanding  the  main  hall  an- 
other 6  to  8  feet. 

And  there's  another  2-year  competition 
coming  up.  There's  nothing  in  the  rules 
to  keep  Little  Bear  Grange  from  winning 
again. 


PROPOSED  DISCONTINUANCE  OF 
PASSENGER  SERVICE  ON  THE 
NEW  YORK,  NEW  HAVEN  & 
HARTFORD  RAILROAD— RESOLU- 
TION ADOPTED  BY  THE  VILLAGE 
OF  PELHAM  MANOR 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Village  of  Pel- 
ham  Manor  protesting  the  proposed  dis- 
continuance of  passenger  service  on  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
road. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  a,s  follows: 
Resolution  Regarding  Application  or  New 

■yoRK     New    Haven    &    HARrroRD    Railroad 

Co  .      TRtJSTEES,     TO     iNTERSrATE     COMMERCE 

Commission  To  Discontinue  All  Inter- 
state Passenger  Trains — Interstate  Com- 
.merce  Commi&.sion  Finance  Docket  No. 
23831 

"Whereas  there  is  now  pending  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  an  appli- 
cation by  the  Trustees  of  the  New  York.  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.  to  discontinue 
all  interstate  passenger  trains,  being  finance 
docket  No.  23831.  and 

"Whereas  the  New  York.  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Rallioad  Is  the  only  direct  means 
of  public  transportation  beween  the  Village 
of  Pelham  Manor  and  Grand  Central  Ter- 
minal In  New  York  City  and  between  the 
Village  of  Pelham  Manor  and  other  West- 
chester County  communities  and  ci^mmu- 
nlties  located  on  the  said  railroad  right-of- 
way  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and 

"Whereas  the  Village  of  Pelham  Manor  is 
a  first  class  village  of  over  5.000  residents 
and  a  great  number  of  its  residents  use  said 
railroad  daily  for  the  purpose  of  transporta- 
tion from  Pelham  Manor  to  their  respective 
places  of  business  in  New  York  City,  and 

"Whereas  many  residents  of  the  Village 
of  Pelham  Manor  purchased  homes  In  Pel- 
ham Manor  relying  on  the  public  transporta- 
tion furnished  by  the  New  Yortt,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad  Co..  and 

"Whereas  the  discontinuance  of  the  pas- 
senger service  would  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  real  proi>erty  values  in  the  Village  of 
Pelham  Manor,  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  residents  who  use  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  would  be  forced 
to  vacate  their  residences,  and 

"Whereas  the  discontinuance  of  passenger 
service  would  Increase  the  vehicular  traffic 
in  the  already  overcongested  traffic  In  the 
city  of  New  York,  and 
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"Whereaa  the  merchanta  and  Mnall  busl- 
people  who  conduct  their  buBlness  In 
tb«  Village  of  Pelham  Manor  rely  upon  the 
families  of  commuting  residents,  not  only 
of  Pelham  Manor  but  of  the  neighboring 
ylllagM  of  Pelham  and  North  Pelham  for 
their  llTellhood.  and 

"Whereaa  the  public  convenience  and  ne- 
ceastty  require*  the  continuance  of  the  pas- 
aenger  eervlce:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  this  board  opposes  the 
application  of  the  trustees  of  said  railroad 
to  discontinue  paaeenger  service  and  requests 
permission  to  Intervene  and  send  its  repre- 
amatatlves  to  hearings  on  this  matter  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
be  It  further 

"Retolved.  That  the  mayor  of  this  village 
la  hereby  authorized  to  appear  and  testify 
In  said  hearings  being  conducted  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  on  behalf  ct 
this  board  and  the  residents  of  this  village 
and  to  take  all  steps  necessary  and  do  all 
things  which  he  believes  to  be  necessary  or 
expedient  on  our  and  their  behalf  to  avoid 
the  discontinuance  of  passenger  service  over 
the  right-of-way  of  said  railroad,  and  to  co- 
operate with  other  municipalities  that  are 
or  will  be  affected  by  a  discontinuance  of 
passenger  service  and  with  the  Interested 
governmental  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  county  of  Westches- 
ter, the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  Its  affected 
municipalities,  and  it  is  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  at  Its  office  In  Washington.  D.C.. 
to  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  to  our  repre- 
sentatives In  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
to  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts,  Senator  Robbit  F. 
Kkmitcdt.  and  to  Congressman  Oooek  R.  Rxid, 
Office  of  Transportation  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Westchester  County  Executive  Edwin 
O.  ICchaellan,  County  Attorney  Gordon 
Miller,  and  the  mayors  of  the  cities  of  New 
Rochelle.  Mount  Vernon  and  Rye.  and  the 
villages  of  Pelham.  North  Pelham.  Larch- 
mont.  Mamaroneck.  Harrison  and  Portches- 
ter,  and  the  supervisors  of  the  town  of  Pel- 
ham and  the  town  of  Mamaroneck." 
Stats  or  New  York. 
County  of  Westchester,  ss.: 

I,  the  undersigned,  village  clerk  of  the 
Village  of  Pelham  Manor,  do  hereby  certify 
that  I  have  compared  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tion with  the  original  thereof,  on  file  in  my 
office,  and  that  the  stune  Is  a  true,  full,  and 
complete  copy  of  a  resolution  duly  adopted 
at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Village  of  Pelham  Manor,  duly  called 
and  held  on  the  lOtb  day  of  January  1966. 
at  which  meeting  all  of  the  members  of  said 
board  were  present  and  voted  in  the  affirm- 
ative and  of  the  whole  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  sub- 
scribed my  name  and  affixed  the  corporate 
seal  of  the  VlUage  of  Pelham  Manor,  this 
12th  day  of  January  1966. 

|8XAi.|  Jruus  J.  Zhworschak. 

Village  Clerk 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  COM- 
MUNITY DEVELOPMENT  DIS- 
TRICTS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
oommunity  development  progrsun  pre- 
sented by  the  President  today  Is  de- 
stgned  to  correct  the  serious  and  per- 
sistent lag  In  opportunity  for  people  In 
rural  areas. 

Rural  people  as  a  whole  are  not  shar- 
ing fully  In  our  expanding  economy. 

Rural  median  Income  In  1940  was 
t4481.  UriMui  median  income  was 
$•.196. 

There  were  orUy  50  doctors  per  100.000 
population  in  rural  areas  in  1965  com- 


pared with  133  per  100.000  population  in 
metropolitan  area.?. 

The  average  rural  adult  has  about  2 
years  less  time  in  school  than  the  av- 
erage urban  adult. 

Despite  these  statistics,  only  about  18 
percent  of  the  trainees  in  the  manpower 
development  and  training  programs  have 
originated  from  rural  areas,  and  only  3.4 
percent  of  the  training  classes  have  been 
conducted  in  cities  of  10.000  population 
or  less.  In  addition,  only  15.8  percent 
of  the  funds  advanced  under  the  eco- 
nomic opportunity  program  for  com- 
munity action  programs  have  gone  to 
rural  areas. 

A  new  and  concerted  effort  will  be 
needed  to  overcome  these  disadvantages 
of  rural  people  and  I  certainly  support  it. 
The  President's  proposals  will  lay  a  use- 
ful foundation  for  efficient  development 
of  the  great  potentials  that  exist  in  rural 
communities — both  in  terms  of  human 
and  natural  resources. 


FORMULA   FOR  LIQUIDATING  A 
MISTAKE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr  President,  Walter 
Llppmann  has,  through  the  decades,  ac- 
quired the  reputation  as  the  wisest  of  our 
public  commentators.  In  recent  months 
he  has  been  conspicuous  for  the  sanity 
and  soundness  of  his  views  on  the  U.S. 
military  Involvement  in  Vietnam  and 
southeast  Asia. 

His  column  which  appeared  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post,  entitled 
"Well,  What  Can  He  Do?'  is  illustrative 
of  the  enlightened  character  of  his  com- 
ments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  col- 
umn be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington   (DC  )   Post,  Jan.  25, 

19661 

Today  and  Tomorrow    Well.  What  Cajj  He 

Dr.? 

( By  Walter  Llppmann  ) 
The  reason  why  the  peace  offensive  failed 
la  most  cogently  revealed  in  the  Mansfield 
report  on  the  state  of  the  wnr.  Mr  Johnson 
has  been  trying  to  obtain  by  propaganda 
the  victory  which  he  has  not  been  able  to 
obtain  on  the  battleQeld — that  Is  to  say.  the 
acceptance  in  the  whole  of  South  Vietnam 
of  a  government  which  has  lost  control  of  a 
very  large  part  of  South  Vietnam  The  peace 
offensive  was  txiund  to  fall,  and  the  grave 
decisions  which  the  President  hoped  to  clr- 
ctimvent  and  avoid  are  now  before  him. 

If  he  is  to  make  these  decisions  wisely,  he 
must  recognize  that  in  international  politics 
peace  settlements  are  possible  only  as  and 
when  they  reflect  the  real  balance  of  power. 
In  the  World  War,  for  example.  Churchill  and 
Roosevelt  had  to  settle  with  Stalin  for  a 
Soviet  political  frontier  in  the  midst  of  Ger- 
many and  of  Europe.  That  is  where  the 
Red  army  had  arrived  when  the  peace  nego- 
tiations b*gan  The  same  principle  will  hold 
In  Vietnam.  There  will  be  no  settlement 
until  the  terms  of  peace  reflect  the  military 
reality. 

The  President  will  be  disappointed  again 
and  again  as  long  as  he  and  Secretary  Rusk 
ask  for  a  settlement  which  in  effect  demands 
that  the  defeat  of  the  Saigon  forces  be 
tranamuted  at  the  conference  table  Into  a 
victory  for  the  Saigon   forces.     Nor  should 


he  Indulge  In  any  illusion  that  the  Informed 
opinion  of  mankind  really  thinks  as  Secretary 
Rusk  talks  merely  because  American  envoyg 
have  been  politely  and  sympathetically  re- 
ceived In  so  many  capitals. 

What  then  should  the  President  do?  it  u 
often  said  by  the  President's  supporters  that 
his  critics  propose  no  alternative  to  what  he 
U  doing.  If  that  was  ever  true,  it  Is  no  longer 
true  today.  It  is  not  true  since  the  Mans- 
field  report  and  since  the  Gavin  statement. 
The  President  should  reduce  his  war  aim* 
which  today  are  impossibly  high  In  the  light 
of  the  conditions  described  In  the  Mansfield 
report.  He  should  alter  his  strategy  along 
the  lines  proposed  by  General  Gavin,  making 
It  a  holding  operation  pending  the  eventual 
negotiation  of  a  political  settlement. 

The  Mansfield  report  shows  that  Mr.  Rusk's 
objective — the  riUe  of  General  Ky  or  his  suc- 
cessor over  the  whole  of  South  Vietnam— li 
unattainable  no  matter  how  much  the  war  it 
escalated.  The  burden  of  disproving  tae 
conclusions  of  the  Mansfield  report  is  on 
those  who  have  been  proved  wrong  about  the 
escalation  of  last  summer,  on  those  who  are 
now  asking  for  another  escalation  in  order 
to  redeem  their  failure,  on  those  who  want 
to  redouble  the  stakes  In  order  to  recoup  their 
losses. 

If  the  Mansfield  report  contains  the  truth 
of  the  matter,  it  follows  inevitably  that  our 
wax  alms  should  be  reduced  and  ovu-  strategy 
revised.  We  should  put  aside  the  hopeless 
task  of  searching  out  and  destroying  the 
Vletcong,  and  we  should  take  our  stand,  as 
General  Gavin  advises,  on  a  holding  opera- 
tion In  the  coastal  clUes. 

This  Is  not  a  policy  for  a  glorious  victory 
or  for  some  kind  of  dazzling  poUtical 
triumph.  It  is  no  trick  for  pulling  rabbits 
out  of  a  hat.  It  Is  a  formula  for  liquidating 
a  mistake,  for  ending  a  war  that  cannot  be 
won  at  any  tolerable  price,  for  cutting  our 
losses  before  they  escalate  Into  bankruptcy, 
and  for  listening  to  commonsense  rather 
than  to  war  whoops  and  tomtoms. 

Because  we  are  neither  omniscient  nor  om- 
nipotent, we,  even  we  Americans,  cannot  al- 
ways win.  But  I  cannot  help  feeling  in  my 
bones  that  a  display  of  commonsense  by  s 
proud  and  Imperious  nation  would  be  a  good 
moral  Investment  for  the  future. 


SENATOR  MCCARTHY'S  RESOLU- 
TION   ON    THE    CIA 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  Senator  McCarthy  offered  a 
Senate  resolution  (S.  Res.  210)  providing 
for  "a  full  and  complete  study  with  re- 
spect to  the  effects  of  the  operations 
and  activities  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  upon  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States,"  Under  the  resolution, 
this  task  would  be  imdertaken  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  or  an  au- 
thorized subcommittee,  and  report  would 
be  made  by  January  31,  1966. 

On  Sunday  the  Washington  Post  pre- 
sented an  editorial  commenting  on  the 
McCarthy  proposal  and  his  intention  to 
offer  the  resolution.  The  editorial  lifts 
up  and  comments  on  the  point  that  the 
CIA  has  attained  very  great  importance 
"as  a  fswitor  in  the  formulation  and 
execution  of  foreign  policy." 

As  the  editorial  notes,  the  question 
whose  study  is  called  for  does  not  deal 
with  the  more  controversial  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  CIA  should  be  in- 
volved In  formulating  or  carrying  out 
foreign  policy,  but  with  "the  effects  of 
Its  operations"  on  our  foreign  relations. 

This  is  a  proper  sphere  for  concern 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  CommlttM. 
The  area  marked  out  by  the  resoluOwi 
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is  not  in  conflict  with  that  which  is  pres- 
ently under  jurisdiction  of  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Appropriations  Subcommittees. 
This,  too,  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
points  out. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  item  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred may  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  Jan.  23, 
1966) 
Congress  and  CIA 

Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  has  announced 
that  he  Intends  to  seek  Senate  authoriza- 
tion for  an  investigation  of  the  impact  of 
the  CIA  on  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  mecha- 
nism for  this  would  be  a  new  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  the  CIA  or — should  the  Senate  prefer — a 
broader  select  committee.  This  is  not  the 
first  attempt  to  bring  the  CIA  under  con- 
gressional surveillance.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  the  late  Brlen  McMahon  had  indi- 
cated his  intention  to  work  for  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Central  Intelligence 
as  a  followup  to  his  successful  fight  to  estab- 
lish the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Jlajorlty  Leader  Mansfield  and  his  34  co- 
sponsors  envisaged  Just  such  a  Joint  com- 
mittee In  their  Ul-lated  1956  resolution;  and 
Senator  McCarthy  himself  has  kept  the  Is- 
sue alive  since.  But  the  present  move  is 
unprecedented  In  its  sharp  focus  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  CIA  as  a  factor  in  the  formu- 
lation and  execution  of  foreign  policy. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Institu- 
tionalized growth  of  the  intelligence  arm  of 
our  Government  during  the  cold  war  years 
has  impinged  to  a  very  great  extent  on  what 
has  traditionally  been  the  exclusive  sphere 
of  the  State  Department.  The  CIA's  exp)erts 
In  Saigon  or  Santo  Domingo  assess  many  of 
the  same  matters  that  preoccupy  embassy 
political  ofiicers,  and  its  operatives  necessar- 
ily stir  up  dEirk  waters  that  a  diplomat  might 
prefer  to  leave  undisturbed.  While  on  paper 
the  CIA  answers  to  the  Ambassador  In  a  for- 
eign capital,  in  case  after  case  the  tall  has 
wagged  the  dog.  President  Kennedy's  Execu- 
tive order  of  May  1961,  reaffirming  the  au- 
thority of  the  Ambassador,  has  had  relatively 
little  practical  meaning. 

Senator  McCarthy  does  not  enter  directly 
Into  the  controversy  over  whether  or  not  the 
new  power  of  the  CIA  is  a  desirable  and  In- 
deed unavoidable  response  to  a  new  kind  of 
global  political  contest.  His  concern  appears 
to  be  primarily  that  this  power  be  made  sub- 
ject to  congressional  restraints — and  that 
the  committees  of  Congress  dealing  with  for- 
eign policy  have  a  central  place  in  overseeing 
the  CIA. 

The  establishment  of  the  proposed  sub- 
committee would  be  a  desirable  first  step 
Indicating  a  recognition  by  Congress  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  a  proper 
Interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  CIA.  Both  the 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees have  long  had  subcommittees  on  the 
CIA,  and  these  bodies  now  hold  informal 
Joint  meetings  with  CIA  officials  at  irregular 
Intervals  in  which  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  should  be  given  a  voice.  Beyond 
this,  the  work  of  the  new  subcommittee  In 
examining  the  record  of  the  CIA  could  be  a 
valuable  guide  for  future  congressional  ac- 
tion, though  it  should  be  self-evident  that 
this  examination  would  have  to  be  conducted 
under  ground  rules  not  normally  acceptable 
to  Congress. 


REPORT     ON     SOUTH     AMERICA- 
TRIBUTE  TO  JACK  HOOD  VAUGHN 
Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr.  President,  last  No- 
vember, during  the  interim,  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath]  Euid  I  made  an  extensive  tour  of 
South  America.  We  visited  four  coim- 
trles — Peru,  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
Chile — and  in  each  one  we  sought  in- 
formation on  the  economy,  the  people, 
and  the  government.  Also,  we  sought 
to  check  on  the  effectiveness  of  our  pro- 
grams involving  Latin  America,  seeking 
guidance  on  matters  which  will  be  com- 
ing before  the  Senate. 

Among  the  highlights  of  our  3-week 
trip,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  were  our 
visits  with  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
and  the  opportunity  to  watch  them 
working  among  the  people  of  Latin 
America  in  the  fields  and  villages  and  in 
the  crowded  slum  sections  of  some  of 
the  cities.  I  was  deeply  Impressed  by 
the  dedication,  the  intelligence,  and  the 
ability  of  these  Americans  who  are  serv- 
ing the  cause  of  humanity  in  faraway 
places.  The  Peace  Corps  volimteers,  I 
discovered,  are  in  close  contact  with  the 
people,  are  trusted  and  respected,  and 
have  a  real  feeling  of  the  conditions  in 
the  countries  where  they  serve. 

Before  making  the  South  American 
trip,  I  was  briefed  by  Jack  Hood  Vaughn, 
who  then  served  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs  and 
U.S,  Coordinator  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Mr.  Vaughn  is  a  talented  and 
dedicated  administrator,  and  the  insight 
I  gained  from  our  visit  was  most  helpful 
to  me.  Also,  Mr.  Vaughn  deserves  much 
credit  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  Peace 
Corps  in  South  America  since  it  was  he 
who  organized  the  Peace  Corps  program 
in  Latin  America  in  1960.  Under  Mr. 
Vaughn's  direction  the  South  American 
Peace  Corps  became  a  vibrant  force  for 
helping  our  fellow  men  help  themselves 
to  a  better  life. 

I  was,  therefore,  pleased  by  President 
Johnson's  announcement  last  week  that 
he  was  appointing  Jack  Hood  Vaughn 
as  director  of  the  Peace  Corps.  At  the 
time  of  the  announcement  and  2  days 
later,  following  a  2-hour  visit  with  Mr. 
Vaughn.  I  expressed  strong  support  of 
this  action  in  statements  to  the  Okla- 
homa press.  Today  I  am  going  one  step 
further,  by  calling  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators to  what  I  believe  is  a  commendable 
move  and  expressing  confidence  that  the 
Peace  Corps,  imder  Jack  Hood  Vaughn, 
will  continue  its  excellent  operations  and 
become  an  even  more  vital  force  in 
Latin  America  and  throughout  the  free 
world. 

Although  Sargent  Shriver.  as  I  have 
many  times  said,  is  an  uncommon  and 
tremendously  able  administrator.  I  have 
long  felt  that  one  man  should  not  be 
given  the  responsibility  of  supervising 
two  programs  as  vital  as  the  war  on 
poverty   and   the   Peace   Corps. 

Because  of  the  action  taken  last  week 
by  President  Johnson,  the  future  looks 
bright  for  both  of  these  important  pro- 
grams. I  commend  the  President  for 
taking  this  action. 


WHY  WE  ARE  WRONG  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  lead  article  in  this  month's 
issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  an  excellent 
and  perceptive  analysis  of  problems  In 


Latin  America  written   by   Mr.   George 
Cabot  Lodge. 

Mr.  Lodge  was  my  opponent  in  my  first 
campaign  for  the  Senate.  But  we  did 
not  differ  on  the  basic  foreign  policy 
problems  facing  this  country,  and  I  have 
always  respected  his  knowledge  in  this 
field  and  the  services  he  has  rendered. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Lodge  describes  with 
great  insight  some  of  the  basic  needs  of 
the  Latin  countries:  the  gaps  in  educa- 
tion; the  need  for  voluntary  associations, 
such  as  credit  unions,  rural  cooperatives, 
and  marketing  groups;  the  central  role 
that  must  be  played  by  democratic 
worker  and  political  organizations.  The 
need  for  developing  a  managerial  class; 
the  importance  of  Ideology  to  the  people 
of  Latin  America  and  the  need  for  our 
own  country's  commitment  to  the  revolu- 
tionary changes  that  must  take  place 
there  if  progress  is  to  be  made  in 
freedom. 

The  proposals  he  makes  for  U.S.  action, 
by  both  our  Government  and  our  business 
firms  are  most  enlightening.  I  commend 
the  article  to  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
and  to  all  who  are  concerned  with  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  the  nations  in 
this  vital  part  of  this  hemisphere. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  reprint  of  major  portions  of  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IProm  Foreign  Affairs] 

Why    We    Are   Wrong   in    Latin    America — 

Must    Understand    REvoLtmoN 

(By  George  C.  Lodge) 

If  the  United  States  Is  to  secure  its  vital 
interests  In  Latin  America,  It  must  better 
understand  the  nature  of  revolution  there; 
it  must  determine  more  precisely  its  rela- 
tionship and  commitment  to  that  revolu- 
tion; and  it  must  revise  accordingly  its  Latin 
American  policies  and  programs,  both  pri- 
vate and  public. 

Today  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  are  in  Jeopardy. 
Chaos  and  violence  are  prevalent  in  some 
countries  and  imminent  in  others.  Our  ef- 
forts to  promote  economic  development  and 
political  stability  have  been  less  than  satis- 
factory, especially  in  rural  areas. 

Conversely,  one  of  the  most  hopeful  polit- 
ical developments  in  the  hemisphere,  the 
Christian-Democratic  movement  led  by  Ed- 
uardo  FYel.  of  Chile,  came  about  and  is  pro- 
ceeding in  several  countries  quite  apart 
from  ou?  efforts. 

In  fact.  It  appears  to  derive  part  of  Its 
virility  from  its  political  and  ideological 
alienation  from  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
its  increasing  affinity  with  Europe. 

The  initial  vision  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress has  been  blurred  and  its  spiritual  mes- 
sage garbled.  Once  more  the  ImEige  of  the 
United  States  is  tarnished  by  the  suspicion 
that  It  Is  committed  to  the  status  quo  and 
therefore  to  passive  resistance  to  change. 
The  unique  dedication  of  the  Alliance  to 
what  in  Latin  America  is  seen  as  radical  re- 
form, which  enlightened  Its  inception  and 
gave  it  fire,  has  been  all  but  smothered. 
With  It  has  gone  the  Ideological  initiative 
which  the  United  States  had  seized  in  1963 

We  have  a  tendency  to  suppose  that  ac- 
tions speak  louder  than  words:  yet  perhaps 
the  words  of  President  Kennedy  were  most 
important  in  those  first  year*  of  the  Al- 
liance— his  assertion  that  the  United  States 
was  a  revolutionary  country,  that  we  pro- 
foundly supported  the  demands  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Latin  America  for  radical  social, 
political,  and  economic  change,  that  we  were 
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oonoamed  only  thAt  the  revolution  b«  con- 
•tructlv*.  acnrlng  lU  own  blgbect  %Dd  no- 
blMt  ends,  and  that  Ita  Independence  be 
protected  agalnat  tboee  wbo  would  subvert 
it  for  Unperlallatlc  purposes. 

Tbeee  were  the  worda  which  throughout 
the  hemisphere  helped  put  Mr.  Kennedy's 
picture  In  the  huts  of  the  Interior,  in  work- 
ers' housing  projects  of  the  cities,  in  tlendas 
(shops) .  gas  stations,  and  scboolhouaee. 

Tbsss  were  the  words  which  could  have 
made  our  Intervention  in  the  Dominican 
Bspubllc  mors  understandable  and  accept- 
able In  Latin  America. 

We  missed  the  mark  In  that  instance. 
Basing  our  action  as  we  did  on  the  need  to 
eavs  lives  and  on  an  lU-deflned  antl-com- 
munlsm.  we  were  made  to  appear  antl- 
revolutlonary. 

In  fact,  we  entered  more  a  chaotic  than 
a  revolutionary  situation  In  which  the  real 
and  legitimate  revolution  of  the  people  of 
the  Dommican  Republic  was  being  endan- 
gered by  those  who  wished  to  use  it  for  im- 
perialistic purposes.  We  were  seeking  to 
protect  the  Independence  of  the  revolution, 
but  ws  did  not  say  so. 

Let  us  define  what  we  mean  here  by  the 
word  "revolution." 

It  must  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
anarchy,  coups,  or  other  unorthodox  means 
of  changing  governmental  leadership  com- 
mon in  Latin  America,  and  seen  most  re- 
cently In  the  Dominican  Republic,  Brazil, 
Honduras,  and  Ouatemala. 

By  revolution  we  msan  the  deep  and  radi- 
aal  chan««s  In  the  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic fabric  of  a  nation  or  a  people  which 
proceed  constantly  underneath  the  chaos 
and  the  coups  and  reach  into  every  phase 
of  work  and  life. 

It  is  emotional  and  spiritual,  it  is  con- 
cerned above  all  with  dignity  and  Justice, 
and  in  Latin  America  as  well  as  elsewhere 
it  appears  to  be  Inevitable  and  in  its  high 
purposes  eminently  desirable. 

This  revolution  does  not  seem  to  require 
bloodshed  or  violence.  It  did  in  Mexico 
many  years  ago,  but  in  Chile  we  appear  to 
be  watching  it  progress  in  peace  and  order; 
hopefully  the  same  may  be  true  in  Vene- 
Buela  and  eventually  in  Brazil. 

The  Importance  of  this  revolution  is  made 
clear  In  the  words  of  Roger  E.  Vekemans. 
8J..  sociologist,  director  of  the  Center  of 
RBSssrch  and  Social  AcUon  in  Chile,  close 
adTlaar  of  President  Prei,  and  an  intellectual 
leader  of  the  Catholic  social-action  move- 
msnt  In  Latin  America:  "Without  thorough 
and  quick  social  change  on  a  truly  revolu- 
tionary acals.  It  will  not  be  possible  to 
acbleve  authentic  and  rapid  economic  de- 
velopment in  Latin  America:  and  without 
really  startling  economic  expansion  there 
is  no  possibility  of  responding  adequately 
to  the  revolutionary  crisis  that  obtains  in 
the  region. 

"BUnd  and  Immediate  pressure  applied 
from  abroad  that  falls  to  take  cognizance 
of  Latin  America's  need  for  social  change 
misbt  temporarily  postpone  an  explosion. 
But  even  if  delayed,  this  explosion  would 
XMoaasarUy  occur,  and  the  longer  it  is  de- 
Uyed.  the  more  violent  it  will  be. ' 

[Prom  Poreign  Affairs)  ' 

PAnKNAuaac  Mwr  Dn 
NOT«. — Historically,  the  church.  In  sharp 
'  contrast  to  North  America,  has  been  Identl- 
Sed  wltli  wealth,  power,  land,  and  the  aristoc- 
racy. As  the  vlffUant  watchdog  of  the 
status  quo,  the  church  enjoyed  a  central 
position  In  the  traditional  structure  of 
pa  tarsal  lam. 

"Tmaglna  the  church  In  the  paternal  frame- 
work." wrltas  Bishop  McOrath,  "In  which 
ertrythlng  was  In  its  place:  Ood  In  Heaven, 
tha  Kla«  In  Spain,  the  governor  In  the  prov- 
Inca,  the  patron  on  the  farm,  each  farm- 
hand In  his  house  with  his  woman  and  chil- 


dren, and  the  priest  who  came  and  attended 
spiritually    to    the   needs   of    the    people." 

Except  for  the  King  in  Spain  ibis  is  still 
a  true  picture  of  life  in  many  areas  of  Latin 
America  Yet  there  is  today  perhaps  no  more 
militant  or  effective  force  for  change  in  the 
hemisphere  than  the  church. 

Read  the  words  of  Most  Rev  Heldcr  Pessoa 
Camara  of  Brazil:  "Liberty  la  only  a  name, 
a  sound,  for  two-thirds  of  mankind,  without 
houses,  without  clothes,  without  food,  with- 
out a  minimum  of  education,  and  above  all 
without   human   conditions   for   working. 

"Unfortunately,  our  Latin  American  rich 
men  talk  very  much  about  basic  reforms,  but 
then  brand  as  Communists  those  who  decide 
to  make  them  real  " 

In  Panama.  Peru.  Chile,  Brazil,  Venezuela, 
and  other  countries,  the  church  Is  making 
vigorous  efforts  to  organize  cooperatives  in 
rural  areas,  to  persuade  the  elites  of  their  re- 
sponsibility, to  help  the  destitute  in  the  blg- 
clty  slums  leading,  in  short,  a  great  social, 
educational,  and  religious  reform  giving  ef- 
fect to  the  encyclicals  of  Pope  John  XXIII 
and  the  new  thought  in  the  Vatican. 

In  some  places,  to  be  sure  It  has  not  made 
this  new  departure.  In  Colombia,  for  ex- 
ample, when  Pr,  Camllo  Torres,  a  young  rebel 
priest,  found  himself  confronted  by  a  church 
hierarchy  which  is  perhaps  the  most  tradi- 
tionalist In  Latin  America,  and  by  a  political 
and  social  situation  which  cries  out  for 
change,  he  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  priestly 
obligations  so  that  he  could  take  up  "the 
revolutionary  struggle." 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  principal 
support  for  the  church's  new  social  action 
in  Latin  America  comes  from  Europe  rather 
than  the  United  States. 

The  German  bishops,  for  example,  provided 
some  $15  million  a  year  for  what  are  the 
most  radical  and  politically  controversial 
operations  of  the  church  in  the  region. 

The  church  in  the  United  States  tends  In 
general  to  assist  In  more  traditional  ways, 
helping,  for  example,  with  the  distribution 
of  food  and  In  various  welfare  activities. 

Closely  allied  with  the  church's  direct  par- 
ticipation In  the  revolution,  but  clearly  sep- 
arate from  It  has  been  the  rise  of  the  Chris- 
tian Democratic  political  movement,  strong- 
est in  Chile  but  gaining  a  following  In  Vene- 
zuela, Panama,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Peru 
and  elsewhere, 

Beglnmng  In  the  universities.  It  now  at- 
tracts followers  In  all  sectors  and  at  all  levels 
of  society,  but  Ito  most  important  leade.-shlp 
comes  from  the  middle  class. 

In  the  words  of  Its  principal  spokesman. 
Eduardo  Prei,  President  of  Chile  and  prob- 
ably the  outstanding  statesman  in  Latin 
America  today  "The  central  tenet  of  Chris- 
tian Democracy  looks  to  the  crisis  of  a  world 
exhausted,  to  the  death  of  paternalism,  and 
to  the  birth  of  a  civilization  of  work  and 
solidarity  with  man  as  lis  center,  rather  than 
the  pursuit  of  monetary  gain  that  pervaded 
the  bourgeois  society  And  Its  Inspiration 
is  that  this  new  era  In  history  and  the  new 
social  condition  will  be  based  on  Christian 
values  and  concepts  of  Christianity." 

Christian  Democracy  i.-nulies  a  breaking 
with  the  "establishtfv'  order.  '  with  prevail- 
ing structures. 

"The  achieve  nent  of  power  no  longer 
means  for  us,"  says  Frel.  "ai  It  does  for  the 
people  of  the  Jnlted  States,  simply  slight 
variations  In  political  structure?,  but  rather 
a  change  In  the  entire  social  s  .ructure.  re- 
quiring new  o:  lentattons  for  family,  educa- 
tion, state  and  man." 

It  is  a  non -confessional  party,  "It  is  not 
constituted  by  Catholics  for  Catholics." 

The  Christian  Democrat  rarely  speaks 
against  communism  and  occasionally  criti- 
cizes the  United  States  for  seemingly  sup- 
porting the  status  quo  with  what  appears 
to  him  to  be  a  policy  which  is  both  prag- 
matic and  materialistic.  He  is,  therefore, 
branded  frequently  as  "an tl- American." 
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It  is  important,  therefore,  to  understand 
President  Prei's  thoughts  on  this  matter,  re- 
membering that  he  is  surely  no  Communiit, 
that  his  most  vituperative  political  foes  in 
Chile  are  Communists,  and  that  on  manj 
occasions  he  has  shown  profound  regard  for 
the  United  States. 

In  his  mind,  communism  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  represents  more  than  Just  an- 
other {jolltical  movement.  M.i,ny  see  in  it  a 
system  that  explains  to  them  In  coherent  and 
understandable   terms   their   own   existence. 

It  Is  for  this  reason.  Prei  thinks,  that  lis 
success  is  "sometimes  greater  among  the  In- 
tellectuals and  the  better  off  proletarian  sec- 
tors, and  even  among  the  middle  class,  than 
among  the  rural,  uneducated  mass  " 

But,  thinks  President  Prei,  the  answer 
usually  given  to  this  challenge  of  commu- 
nism is  weak  and  mediocre.     He  writes 

"The  antl-commutUsms  of  fear,  of  preser- 
vation of  "order,"  and  of  forces,  manifested 
In  military  coups,  are  doomed  to  failure  and 
are  constantly  in  rout.  They  have  nothing 
to  say  to  youth  or  the  people.  This  explalni 
the  frustration  resulting  from  regimes  tre- 
ated to  Lmpmse  'order.' 

"Again,  to  ground  all  policy  on  the  con- 
cept of  'free  enterprise'  is  almost  absurd 
This  does  not  satisfy  anyone's  soul  or  intelli- 
gence. Furthermore,  to  continue  speaking 
of  freedom  and  democracy  to  people  de- 
prived of  land,  housing,  schools  or  opportu- 
nities is  practically  useless.  They  are  word* 
wasted.  What  is  important  is  to  point  the 
way  to  a  true  democracy  and  a  true  free- 
dom." 

These  words  were  written  in  1963  before 
Mr.  Prei  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  hit 
country.  Since  then  he  has  sought  to 
achieve  reform  and  progress  in  Chile  and  has 
encountered  predictable  difficulty.  But  they 
are  Important  words  to  ponder  carefully. 


[Prom  Foreign  Affairs] 
Labor  Resists  the  Reds 

Note. — Another  principal  force  for  change 
in  Latin  America  is  organizations  of  work- 
ers: cooperatives  seeking  to  organize  work- 
ers to  meet  the  challenges  of  nature,  the 
market  and  the  credit  system;  and  trade 
unions  seeking  to  organize  employees  to  bar- 
gain more  effectively  with  employers  and  to 
effect  political  objectives. 

The  historical  purjKJses  and  responsibili- 
ties of  workers  organizations  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica far  transcend  the  economic  welfare  of 
their  individual  members. 

While  this  is  and  must  be  Important,  they 
are  in  a  very  real  sense  creators  of  new  po- 
litical, social  and  economic  systems. 

They  are  Integrators  where  there  is  little 
Integration,  communicators  where  there  U 
little  communication,  motivators  where  there 
is  little  motivation,  and  organizers  where 
there  is  confusion  and  chaos. 

They  are  the  institutions  In  many  ways 
beet  suited  to  ease  the  painful  transition 
from  traditional  rtiral  agricultural  life  to  new 
urban  industrial  life.  It  is  their  natunl 
function  to  identify  ever-increasing  areas  of 
mutuality  of  Interest  among  the  varioui 
groups  and  classes  in  society. 

Perhaps  most  important,  it  is  through  or- 
ganization that  Industrial  workers  and  cam- 
peslnoe  gain  a  realization  of  their  power  In 
the  community. 

With  this  conies  a  sense  of  their  own 
worth  and  dignity,  and  a  sense  of  hope  for 
the  future  for  themselves  and  their  children 

Like  the  cooperative,  the  Latin  AmertcM 
trade  union  is  quite  different  in  origin  and 
purpose  from  its  VS.  counterpart. 

Both  historically  and  at  present  Its  political 
and  social  functions  are  substantially  more 
important  than  Its  economic. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  numbers  »re 
small,  their  leadership  inadequate  and  their 
finances  scantjr,  these  organisations  consti- 
tute one  of  the  very  few  means  through  which 
revolution  can  be  made  constructive. 
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Furthermore,  It  mxist  be  assumed  that  In 
time  trade  unions  will  Increase  In  power,  and 
once  gained  it  will  not  be  lost  but  will  be 
vented  in  one  direction  or  another. 

Frequently  the  economic  requirements  of 
development  and  the  facts  of  life  make  any 
dramatic  increase  In  wages  or  improvement  in 
living  standards  difficult  If  not  Impossible. 

The  responsible  labor  leader  thus  has  a  hard 
time  maintaining  the  loyalty  of  his  member- 
ship, especially  in  the  face  of  the  demagog 
who  with  his  quick  solution  to  complex  prob- 
lems, his  promise  of  Utopia,  Is  a  particu- 
larly effective  tempter  to  those  who  have 
tasted  power  but  find  themselves  unable  to 
use  It  within  the  existing  structtire. 

It  Is  Important  to  recognize,  however,  that 
while  labor  unions  have  been  prime  targets 
of  international  communism  ever  since  the 
October  revolution,  they  are  also  first  lines  of 
defenses  against  it  and  other  totalitarian 
forces. 

What  is  significant  is  the  extent  to  which 
trade  unions  In  Latin  America  have  been 
able  to  resist  penetration  by  these  forces. 
Control  of  these  organizations  by  democratic 
leaders  is  a  key  factor  in  hemispheric 
development. 

While  no  self-respecting  Latin  American 
labor  leader  would  deny  the  necessity  of  radi- 
cal change,  there  are  ImpKjrtant  differences  In 
methods  and  techniques  of  leadership. 

At  present  the  Communists  are  definitely 
a  minority  group  in  the  labor  movements  of 
most  Latin  American  countries.  Further- 
more, where  they  exist  they  are  badly  split 
among  themselves  between  those  adhering  to 
the  old-line,  peaceful  coexistence  policy  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  those  following  the  Pelping- 
orlented  i>ollcles  of  Cuba  as  enunciated  by 
Guevara  and  Castro,  calling  for  "wars  of  na- 
tional liberation"  and  violence  without  re- 
gard to  the  international  priorities  set  In 
Moscow. 

[Prom  Foreign  Affairs) 
Watch  Young  Managers 

Note. — One  of  the  most  potentially  power- 
ful and  Important  new  forces  which  can 
stimulate  organization  and  motivation  in 
Latin  America  Is  the  new  m.inagerlal  elite, 
composed  largely  of  the  young  men.  some 
of  them  self-made  and  unencumbered  by 
feudal  attitudes,  who  are  engaged  in  indus- 
trial and  commercial  enterprises. 

They  are  found  In  virtually  every  country 
and  are  bound  to  have  a  significant  effect 
In  the  years  ahead. 

They  have  felt  the  strong  pressure  for 
social  action  emanating  from  the  Catholic 
Church,  understand  the  realities  of  the 
situation  more  clearly  than  their  fathers  and 
in  many  cases  recognize  that  revolution  is 
not  only  inevitable  but  desirable. 

They  are  perplexed,  however,  as  to  the 
means  by  which  the  revolutionary  develop- 
ment can  be  made  constructive  and  har- 
monious with  their  interests  and  obligations 
as  managers  and  entrepreneurs. 

Through  their  relationships  with  the  em- 
ployees of  their  companies  and  factories, 
these  men  are  developing  skills  and  capacities 
for  practical  and  effective  development  plan- 
ning and  governmental  reform. 

They  thus  can  be  catalysts  for  political 
Interest  and  activity  on  the  part  of  a  new 
and  larger  seg^ment  of  the  population;  In- 
deed, many  political  leaders  of  the  future 
may  well  come  from  their  ranks. 

They  also  can  be  impwrtant  agents  of  re- 
gional economic  and  political  integration, 
carrying  their  enterprises  across  national 
boundaries  and  developing  larger  markets. 
This  can  result  in  more  efficient  production, 
better  utilization  of  natural  resources  and, 
perhaps  most  Importent,  the  organization  of 
»«ricultural  enterprise  for  increasing  the  pro- 
duction of  food  and  making  It  more  efficient 
Ih  packaging,  preserving,  distributing  and 
Btarkeung. 


The  new  managers  have  the  difficult  task 
of  proving  that  if  employers  who  rely  on 
their  own  Initiative  are  able  to  operate  In 
a  hospitable  governmental  and  public  atmos- 
phere they  can  create  new  social,  political 
and  economic  structures  which  will  meet  the 
pressing  needs  of  Latin  America. 

There  Is  a  real  question  as  to  whether, 
given  the  will,  they  will  have  the  time  and 
the  power  to  do  so  within  the  hemisphere 'e 
presently  crumbling  framework. 

Only  unusual  strength,  capacity  and  vision 
will  enable  them  not  to  abdicate  leadership 
to  the  extremists  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

Rufo  Lopez  Presquet,  the  distinguished 
Cuban  economist  and  historian  who  assisted 
Castro  in  the  Sierra  Maestra,  became  his 
first  Minister  of  Finance,  and  barely  escaped 
with  his  life  when  the  revolution  was  be- 
trayed, believes  that  the  root  cause  of  Castro's 
ability  to  seize  and  hold  Cuba  was  the  ab- 
dication of  leadership  by  Cuban  bvisinessmen 
in  the  early  1940's  thereby  providing  the 
basis  for  Batista's  destructive  dictatorship 
and  thus  for  Castro's. 

The  new  managerial  elite  must  analj-ze  the 
anatomy  of  the  revolution  In  progress  around 
them.  They  must  assess  the  problems  con- 
fronting their  countries,  the  characteristics 
of  the  power-organization-motivation  vac- 
uum and  the  combination  and  balance  of  the 
forces  striving  to  fill  It. 

They  must  then  design  engines  of  motiva- 
tion and  organization  which  are  capable  of 
successfully  building  and  stabilizing  new 
economic,  social,  and  political  systems. 

In  so  doing  they  will  be  misteken  if  they 
fail  to  shuck  off  the  old  myths.  Jargon  and 
comfortable  phrases  of  the  past.  The  ideol- 
ogy they  must  build  might  well  center 
around  the  notions  of  individual  dignity;  the 
value  of  individual  initiative;  the  legitimacy 
of  private  property  responsibly  used  for  pub- 
lic benefit:  and  the  great  utility  of  manage- 
rial skill  and  technology. 

Along  with  principles  like  these  they  must 
devise  fresh  ways  of  proceeding  in  order  to 
tie  business  managers  to  other  elements  in 
society,  so  that  the  expansion  of  enterprise 
will  help  in  the  construction  of  a  strong 
social  and  economic  framework  within  which 
Justice  and  democracy  may  flourish. 


I  From  Foreign  Affairs] 
Socialism  No  Bogey 

Note. — Part  of  the  difficulty  In  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America 
lies  in  the  realm  of  Ideology  and  semantics, 
in  the  misunderstanding  that  each  side  has 
of  the  ideas  and  words  of  the  other. 

We  find  many  countries  of  Latin  America. 
Asia  and  Africa  are  taking  to  the  word  "so- 
cialism,"' even  though  it  has  become  almost 
as  useless  a  term  as  capitalism  since  it  is 
applied  to  syetems  ranging  from  the  totali- 
tarian U,S.S.R.  to  democratic  India. 

Actually  what  most  Latin  Americans  mean 
when  they  say  socialism  Is  merely  a  govern- 
ment with  a  social  conscience,  a  system  in 
which  social  Justice  Is  protected  and  pro- 
moted. 

They  refer,  in  fact,  to  very  nearly  the  sys- 
tem which  we  have,  but  they  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  call  it  capitalism.  Except  for 
a  small  minority  of  doctrinaire  intellectuals, 
few  insist  on  ownership  by  the  state  of  all 
the  means  of  production. 

Communism,  too.  means  quite  different 
things  to  different  people.  In  its  purest 
form,  of  course,  it  means  nonproprietary 
communal  living.  We  have  no  real  objec- 
tion to  that,  although  we  do  not  want  to 
practice  it  ourselves. 

Perhaps  the  Israeli  kibbutz  is  the  nearest 
thing  to  pure  communism  In  the  world.  In 
this  sense,  It  has  a  strong  basis  In  religious 
teaching. 

To  the  vast  majority  of  Latin  Americans, 
however,  communism  is  understood  to  be 
simply  the  opposite  of  capitalism,  not  of 
democracy  or  liberty  or  freedom. 


Therefore,  when  we  say  we  are  anti- 
Communlst  many  understand  us  to  be  say- 
ing In  effect  that  we  are  pro-capitalist;  and 
without  a  precise  definlUon  this  raises  the 
problems  mentioned  above. 

To  Americans — and  now  to  an  increasing 
number  of  Latin  Americans  who  have  seen 
and  learned  from  the  example  of  Cuba — 
oonmiunlsm  means  an  International  im- 
perialistic conspiracy  which  destroys  the  in- 
dependence of  nations  and  the  liberty  and 
dignity  of  the  individual.  But  because  of 
the  difficulty  implicit  in  the  word.  Christian 
Democracy  and  similar  movements  In  Latin 
America  forgo  using  It. 

We  might  do  well  to  follow  suit,  saying 
Instead  precisely  what  we  mean.  For  after 
all,  we  are  not  prepared  to  make  great  sacri- 
fices for  the  preservation  of  what  is  called 
capitalism  today  in  Latin  America;  whereas 
we  are  quite  prepared  to  do  so  to  help  pro- 
tect the  Independence,  liberty,  and  dignity 
of  Latin  Americans. 

A  prominent  non-Communist  leader  of 
the  revolutionary  left  explains  how  our  real 
message  and  our  vital  interests  are  distorted 
today  in  Latin  America: 

"In  the  United  States,  communism  is 
seen  as  a  physical  menace  to  the  established 
way  of  life  and  the  institutions  that  have 
brought  a  considerable  degree  of  well-being 
to  the  vast  majority  of  citizens.  •  •  •  In 
Latin  America,  however,  communism  is  seen 
as  a  means  of  change,  as  a  possible  solution  to 
an  unsatisfactory  way  of  life.  •  •  •  Negative 
antlcommunlsm.  often  associated  simply  by 
blind  opposition  to  change,  is  habitually 
fostered  by  American  foreign  policy  •  •  • 
(which  has)  often  worked  to  the  advantage 
of  communism. 

"Democracy  has  many  times  been  confused 
with  capitalism,  as  if  the  capitalist  system 
were  essential  to  democracy.  The  fact  is 
that  the  majority  of  the  governments  on  our 
continent,  wrongly  called  demoo-atic,  have 
always  been  in  the  hands  of  financial 
oligarchs  that  have  practiced  exploitation 
through  capitalism.  This  democracy  has 
nothing  to  do  with  capitalism  as  It  now  ex- 
ists In  Latin  America." 

The  importance  of  sharpening  our  ideolog- 
ical concepts  and  making  them  more  pre- 
cisely understood  is  accentuated  by  the  real 
split  that  Communist  parties  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  facing  today. 

On  one  side  are  those  old -line  party  leaders 
who  support  and  are  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Union;  they  favor  a  policy  of  infiltration, 
cooperation  with  non-Communist  groups 
and  peaceful  coexistence. 

On  the  other  side  are  the  supporters  of 
Castro,  who  want  an  early  revolution  by 
force  and  have  a  natural  sympathy  there- 
fore with  Pelping.  Castro  is  urging  Latin 
America  to  follow  the  violent  road  because 
he  wants  to  spread  his  revolution  qulcldy; 
but  his  revolution  has  been  branded  counter- 
revolution by  many  because  it  has  been 
deprived  of  Its  autonomy. 

In  some  ways  the  struggle  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica Is  one  between  materialism  and  ideology. 
As  a  result  of  a  strange  series  of  misunder- 
standings, impreclslons.  commitments  to 
meaningless  Jargon  and  ideological  naivete 
we  find  ourselves  strangely  identified  with 
materialism,  while  Cuba,  China,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  their  supporters  are  identified 
with  spiritual   Ideology. 

At  the  same  time,  we  seem  to  be  unwit- 
tingly forcing  the  Ideologists  to  unite,  al- 
though of  course  they  have  very  little  on 
which  to  be  united. 


RETIREMENT  OP  WALTER  L. 
REYNOLDS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  poorer 
today  because  we  are  losing  a  faithful, 
dedicated,  and  experienced  professional 
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stAff  man  from  the  Senate  Oovemment 
Operations  Committee.  Walter  Rey- 
nolds has  decided  "to  call  It  a  day"  and 
has  retired  as  chief  clerk  of  our 
committee. 

I  do  not  want  Walter  to  leave  the  Cap- 
itol without  knowing  full  well  that  his 
long  efforts  In  behalf  of  better  govern- 
ment hare  been  noticed,  recorded,  and 
appreciated. 

Walter  Is  one  of  those  rare  individuals 
who  always  wanted  to  go  the  extra 
mile— to  do  the  Job  fully,  paying  atten- 
tion to  all  details,  giving  the  members 
of  the  committee  every  bit  of  informa- 
tion and  help  which  was  available  to 
him.  His  performance  set  a  high  stand- 
ard to  which  all  staff  people  can  well 
aspire.  He  was  always  careful  and 
methodical.  We  could  always  count 
on  him  to  brief  us  completely  and 
accurately. 

I  first  met  Walter  when  he  worked  for 
the  Honorable  Ham  Fish,  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  New  York.  I  was  a  fresh- 
man Congressman,  seeking  advice  and 
guidance  on  many  problems  which  were 
plaguing  the  world  at  that  time.  I  often 
found  Walter  a  source  of  information 
and  help  to  me  in  those  early  days.  We 
were  good  friends  then.  and.  I  am  happy 
to  say,  we  have  remained  good  friends 
ever  since. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  wish 
Walter  and  his  lovely  wife.  Clare,  the 
very  best  of  luck  and  good  fortune  dur- 
ing their  retirement  days.  They  will  be 
missed  on  Capitol  Hill  because  of  their 
friendliness  and  their  charm.  But  most 
of  all,  they  will  be  missed  by  those  of  us 
who  have  depended  on  them  for  help. 
and  counsel.  They  richly  deserve  the 
best  that  life  can  offer  and  my  hope  for 
them  Is  that  they  enjoy  themselves 
fully  In  the  years  ahead. 


MENTAL    RETARDATION 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
history  of  this  decade  Ls  written,  one  of 
its  most  shining  chapters  will  be  the 
story  of  our  counterattack  against  one 
of  the  oldest  problems  known  to  man — 
mental  deficiency.  Over  five  and  a  quar- 
ter million  Americans  unfortunately  suf- 
fer from  various  degrees  of  mental  re- 
tardation. 

Under  the  admiitistration  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  this  Nation  launched 
its  most  ambitious  assault  against  this 
widespread  disability  which  has  caused 
so  much  loss  to  our  people — in  anguish. 
in  loss  of  earning  potential,  and  in  so 
many  other  ways.  Programs  of  Federal 
aaststance  to  serve  the  mentally  re- 
tarded have  been  continued  and  ex- 
panded under  the  administration  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

An  excellent  summary  of  the  problem 
and  of  procreas  in  meeting  it  was  given 
in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Au- 
gust 29.  IMS,  issue  of  the  newspaper  sup- 
plement. Family  Weekly.  The  article  was 
written  by  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
HxncFKMT.  Throughout  his  16  years  as 
a  Memter  of  the  Senate  and  in  tiis  cur- 
rant capacity,  be  has  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  efforts  against  mental  retarda- 
tion. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Family  Weekly,  Aug  39,  1966] 

W«  Can  Lick  Mental  RrrARDATioN 

(By  HrBKBT  H.  Humpkret,  Vice  President  of 

the  United  States) 

iNoTB. — When  this  affliction  struck  his  own 
grandchild,  the  Vice  President  learned  what 
ftngulAh  It  can  cause  a  family,  and  what 
Americans  can  do  to  fight  It  i 

A  mother  recently  wrote  me:  "Our  family 
hM  stUTered  nwsre  from  our  child's  mental 
retardation  than  from  any  other  problem  in 
our  entire  lives." 

Her  distress  Is  echoed  throughout  the  land. 
More  lives  are  blighted  for  longer  periods  by 
mental  retardation  than  by  any  other  health 
problem  except  mental  Illness 

Some  5.4  million  Americana  suffer  from 
retarded — that  is  to  say.  arrested — develop- 
ment of  the  brain.  Of  the  4  million  children 
bom  In  the  United  States  each  year.  3  jjer- 
cent  will  at  some  time  In  their  lives  be  classi- 
fied as  mentally  handicapped 

"Is  our  baby  normal?"  is  the  question  every 
new  mother  and  father  ask  the  doctor  or 
nurse  In  the  maternity  ward  Usually  the 
answer  Is  a  delightful  "Yes  "  All  too  often, 
however,  the  sad  reply  is;  'You'll  have  to 
brace  yourselves.    I'm  sorry  to  tell  you  •  •  •." 

But  diagnosis  of  subnormallty  cannot  usu- 
ally be  made  right  after  birth.  Often  It  Is 
not  until  a  yoiingster  enters  school  that 
anxious  parents  hear  the  answer  they  may 
have  feared  for  years — the  answer  to  why 
Johnny  or  Susie  cannot  seem  to  learn  and 
to  understand. 

With  all  possible  gi  :  tleness,  the  parents 
must  be  told  that  Johnay  or  Susie  will  grow 
physically  but  maybe  not  mentally.  The 
shadow  that  this  condition  will  cast  over 
their  lives  Is  almost  beyond  belief,  except  to 
those  who  have  lived  with  it. 

Mental  retardation  can  strike  In  any  hom.e. 
It  struck  a  sister  of  the  great  and  good  leader. 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  It  also  struck 
the  first  grandchild  that  Mrs  Humphrey  emd 
I  welcomed  Into  the  world 

A  child  could  hardly  be  sweeter  than  our 
little  granddaughter  Vicky.  We  love  her 
deeply,  as  do  our  daughter  and  son-in-law. 
I  recall  how,  when  I  visited  Vicky  In  school 
not  long  ago.  she  introduced  granddad  to 
her  frlenda  with  a  Joy  that  overflowed  her 
heart — and  mine. 

But  to  parents  and  grandparents  and 
other  relatives  and  friends,  realism  Is  essen- 
tial. Families  are  aware  that,  until  now, 
there  have  been  two  strikes  against  every  re- 
tarded child:  (1)  the  disability  Itself,  and 
(3)  society's  frequent  misunderstanding. 
That's  one  strike  too  many. 

Even  so.  the  world  has  come  a  long  way 
toward  fair  play  for  the  retarded.  For  cen- 
turies, as  far  as  mental  retardation  was  con- 
cerned, even  the  most  highly  advanced  na- 
tlotis,  such  as  our  own,  lived  In  the  dark 
ages.  Superstition  surrounded  the  mentally 
deficient;  a  stigma  was  attached  to  them. 
They  were  shunned,  rejected,  scorned — as 
If  their  sad  affliction  were  contagious.  Fam- 
ilies felt  guilty  and  ashamed,  as  If  they 
were  somehow  to  blame.  Unfortunately. 
these  mistaken  Ideas  about  mental  retarda- 
tion still  persist. 

Time  was  when  laymen  In  general  tended 
to  confuse  mental  retardation  with  mental 
or  emotional  illness.  They  did  not  reallae — 
and  some  people  still  do  not — that  mental 
Ulnesa  Is  not  a  lack  of  Intelligence  (and  ao 
may  be  cured  i .  whereas  mental  retardation 
Is.  by  definition.  Inadequately  developed  In- 
telligence   (and   Is   therefore   lifelong). 

Gradually,  however,  these  old  myths  have 
been   banUhed.      Today,   enlightened   public 


opinion  has  changed  the  world  of  the  re. 
tarded  for  the  better. 

Science  has  brought  knowledge,  sunlight, 
and  warmth  to  that  world.  As  a  result,  what 
once  would  have  been  considered  wonders 
have  been  performed.  In  countless  Instances, 
the  Intelligence  quotient  (IQ) ,  which  used  to 
be  mistakenly  thought  of  as  rigid  and  un- 
changeable, has  been  raised  by  skilled  edu- 
cation. Improved  diet,  as  well  as  other  pro- 
fessional measures. 

But  the  greatest  miracles  of  all  have  been 
achieved  through  the  most  uplifting  force 
In  the  world:  human  love — the  devotion  of 
mothers,   fathers,  and  other  relatives. 

Given  encouragement,  Ep)eclal  education 
and  training,  and  proper  medical  attention, 
many  a  retarded  boy  or  girl  has  astonished 
doubters  and  scoffers  with  growth  and 
achievement.  In  effect,  these  youngsters  are 
being  helped  to  attain  every  American's 
birthright:  the  opportunity  to  rise  to  his 
highest  potential. 

For  this  happy  change,  credit  Is  owed  to 
many  sourcea.  Parents  themselves — banded 
toffether  m  a  dynamic,  voluntary  health 
agency,  the  I^atlonal  Aasoclatlon  for  Re- 
tarded Children — have  been  prime  movers  In 
spirited  community  action. 

History  also  will  record  the  preeminent 
contribution  of  one  man:  President  John  P. 
Kennedy.  A  panel  of  experts  that  he  set  up 
offered  the  Nation  the  boldest  program  for 
remedial  action  ever  envisioned.  Two  great 
laws  resulted — both  signed  Just  1  montb 
before  the  President's  tragic  death. 

These  laws.  In  effect,  declared  war  against 
this  terrible  enemy  which  had  brought  such 
anguish  to  so  many  for  so  long.  For  the 
first  time,  massive  national  resources  were 
thrown  Into  a  counterattack.  Every  State 
In  the  Union  was  given  the  means  to  plan 
a  comprehensive  program  against  every  as- 
pect of  mental  retardation.  Funds  were  pro- 
vided to  Improve  maternal  and  child  health, 
to  train  physicians  and  other  specialized  per- 
sonnel, and  to  construct  research  and  diag- 
nostic centers. 

The  momentum  has  been  maintained.  In- 
deed, accelerated.  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  has  stated :  "Today  we  can  say  ob- 
jectively that  more  has  been  done  In  the 
Government  in  the  past  2  years  than  In  the 
previous  200  years  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
mental  retardation." 

But  there  Is  no  ground  for  complacency. 
We  have  a  long  way  to  go.  Look  about  you 
In  your  own  community.  Ask  any  expert 
physician  or  social  agency  whether  the  needs 
of  the  mentally  retarded  are  receiving  suffi- 
cient local  attention.  Invariably,  the  answer 
win  be  "No." 

Tlie  reason:  a  continued  shortage  faces  tw 
In  specialized  manpower  and  facilities.  Every 
age  bracket — from  an  Infant  needing  a  pre- 
school day-care  center  to  an  adult  needing 
a  sheltered  workshop — has  unfulfilled  re- 
quirements. Long  waiting  lists  continue  to 
exist  for  almost  every  type  of  attention. 

Expanded  action  Is  therefore  necessary  on 
five  broad  fronts.  We  need  a  stepped-up 
partnership  of  public  and  private.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  activity  for  research,  diag- 
nosis, education,  employment,  and  care. 

1.    RESEASCH 

Our  greatest  opportunity  is  In  the  area  of 
prevention.  If  we  are  to  defeat  the  causes 
of  mental  retardation,  we  must  first  know 
what  they  are.  Already  we  have  identified 
as  many  as  200  different  factors  which  m»y 
be  resjxjnslble.  But  only  rarely  can  we  be 
sure  that  a  particular  factor  caused  the  dam- 
age to  a  particular  youngster. 

What  we  do  know  Is  that  the  9  months 
from  conception  to  birth,  together  with  the 
first  month  after  birth,  are  the  10  most  im- 
portant months  of  life.  What  happens  with- 
in the  mother's  womb  and  the  first  30  crucial 
days  thereafter  affects  intelligence  and  over- 
all health  In  ways  which  we  are  only  now 
beginning  to  comprehend. 
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That  Is  why  prenatal  care  is  so  Important. 
We  have  learned  the  hard  way  that  there  is 
an  unusually  high  Incidence  of  retardation 
among  Infants  of  the  poor,  few  of  whose 
mothers  receive  such  care.  For  this  reason, 
special  attention  Is  being  devoted  to  care  of 
pregnant  mothers  in  the  war  against  poverty. 

We  know  also  that,  rich  or  poor,  a  long 
series  of  "Ifs"  may  shape  the  destiny  of  the 
unborn.  For  example.  If  German  measles 
strikes  In  the  early  weeks  of  pregnancy;  If 
the  life  within  the  womb  Is  subject  to  this  or 
other  viral  infections  or  to  poisonings  or 
high-level  radiation  or  certain  medications; 
If  later  on,  at  the  time  of  birth,  the  child  is 
injured — there  may  be  severe  consequences 
for  his  intelligence. 

Why  should  this  be  so?  More  and  more 
clues  are  coming  to  light  as  scientific  studies 
broaden  and  Intensify.  Throughout  the  Na- 
tion, hospitals  are  collaborating  with  the 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Blindness  to  accumulate  detailed  Infor- 
mation about  50,000  pregnancies.  By  analyz- 
ing the  factors  associated  with  healthy  or  re- 
tarded or  otherwise  Impaired  babies,  we 
should  soon  have  decisive  new  knowledge  to 
act  on. 

Already  many  a  mystery  has  been  cleared 
up.  Science  has  given  us  the  means  to  pre- 
vent the  effects  of  a  hereditary  error  of 
metabolism  known  as  PKU.  By  a  simple 
laboratory  test  costing  only  a  few  cents,  an 
infant  lacking  a  crucial  enzyme  can  be 
quickly  Identified  and  given  a  remedial  diet 
to  prevent  a  lifetime  of  mental  retardation. 

A  French  scientist,  Jejeune.  tracked  down 
some  of  the  mystery  of  chromosomes  (the 
threadlike  structures  in  our  cells  which  con- 
vey hereditary  traits)  and  showed  that  Mon- 
golism Is  associated  with  an  extra  21st  chro- 
mosome, singly  or  attached  to  another  chro- 
mosome. 

Later,  other  scientists  added  to  Jejeune's 
finding  by  observing  that  this  chromosomal 
abnormality  Is  usually  not  transmitted  in 
any  hereditary  mechanism  (although  some- 
times It  is).  Thanks  to  this  and  other 
Itnowledge,  a  parent  with  a  Mongoloid  child 
can  go  to  a  physician  and,  by  means  of  a  cell 
analysis,  find  out  whether  the  child  Is  a  car- 
rier of  the  transmissible  type  of  Mongolism, 
or  whether  the  affliction  in  that  family  is  of 
the  more  common  nontransmlsslle  type. 

Genetic  counseling  thus  serves  Invaluably 
to  answer  otherwise  tormenting  questions. 

2.    DIAGNOSIS 

Science  has  been  increasingly  successful 
In  Identifying  who  Is  and  who  Is  not  men- 
tally retarded.  In  what  way,  and  to  what 
degree.  But  diagnostic  tests  must  be  further 
Improved.  The  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion points  out: 

"Mental  retardation  Is  not  the  only  de- 
pressant of  learning  capacity.  A  child  who 
seems  retarded  may  be  suffering  from  de- 
fective hearing  or  vision,  cerebral  palsy,  com- 
munication or  language  disorder,  emotional 
disorder,  another  chronic  Illness,  or  from 
chronic  undernutrition." 

Careful  diagnosis  'will  distinguish  among 
these  conditions.  It  will  throw  light  upon 
each  of  the  multiple  handicaps  with  which 
«o  many  of  the  retarded  children  are  bur- 
dened. 

3.    EDUCATION 

We  need  to  strengthen  specialized  school- 
ing. Each  youngster  has  a  different  poten- 
tial for  learning.  Retarded  children  are  gen- 
erally grouped  as  educable.  trainable,  or  to- 
tally dependent. 

An  educable  child  can  achieve  a  fourth-  or 
flfth-grade  level  of  learning  and  a  moderate 
Mnount  of  social  adjustment. 

A  trainable  child  can  attain  an  acceptable 
level  of  self -care,  social  adjustment,  and 
dependability  at  home.  A  dependent  child 
Is  helpless  without  Institutional  care  and 
■hakes  little  response  to  his  world. 


Fortunately,  the  dependent  ones  axe  the 
least  nimierous.  Seventy-five  percent  of  all 
the  retarded  are  only  moderately  impaired. 
Many  are  almost  indistinguishable  In  nor- 
mal living  among  the  general  population. 

4.    EMPLOYMENT 

One  Of  our  most  spectacular  breakthroughs 
has  been  in  the  successful  hiring  of  mildly 
retarded  adults.  Enlightened  employers,  in- 
cluding Federal  agencies,  have  proved  that, 
v.hen  properly  selected  and  trained  for  the 
right  Jobs,  mentally  retarded  persons  make 
good  workers.  Jobs  assure  them  dignity  and 
self-respect.  Becoming  employees  enables 
them  to  pay  their  share  of  the  tax  load  In- 
stead of  l>eing  public  dependents.  For  a 
healthy  economy,  a  taxpayer  is  always  pref- 
erable to  a  "tax  eater." 

But  many  employment  offices  are  closed 
to  applicants  with  less  than  normal  intel- 
ligence. These  doors  can  be  opened — should 
be  opened — and  will  be.  If  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped is  heeded. 

S.    CARE 

About  4  percent  of  the  mentally  retarded 
are  In  institutions,  public  and  private.  Every 
effort  must  be  made  to  help  these  Institu- 
tions achieve  sound  standards  of  care.  For 
too  long,  many  public  institutions  were  lit- 
tle more  than  "snake  pits."  Even  today, 
in  some  private  institutions  (where  costs 
bear  heavily  on  middle-class  parents) ,  stand- 
ards are  not  what  they  should  be. 

This  five-point  program,  carried  forward 
aggressively,  will  make  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  to  millions  of  human  lives.  All 
society  will  benefit.  From  the  standpoint 
of  finances,  the  assault  on  mental  retarda- 
tion will  save  untold  sums.  For  each  year, 
because  of  underachlevement  by  citizens 
with  an  IQ  lower  than  normal,  the  economy 
loses  billions  of  dollars. 

State  and  local  governments  do  spend 
substantial  sums  on  mental  retardation — 
but  largely  for  custodial  purposes.  By 
strengthening  research  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  doing,  the  amounts  that 
will  have  to  be  spent  In  later  institutional 
care   will   be   reduced. 

By  how  much?  A  single  infant,  saved 
from  the  effects  of  PKU  by  the  test  which 
costs  only  pennies,  might  otherwise  have 
cost  the  Government  $100,000  for  custodial 
care  throughout  his  lifetime. 

Dr.  Stafford  Warren,  who  has  served  as  the 
President's  Special  Assistant  on  Mental  Re- 
tardation, says:  "The  toll  of  mental  retar- 
dation could  be  reduced  by  fully  one-half 
if  all  we  know  today  could  be  applied  suc- 
cessfully   everywhere." 

When  I  met  recently  with  Dr.  Warren  and 
his  colleagues,  I  knew  I  was  in  the  company 
of  some  of  the  most  dedicated  men  In  our 
country — men  dedicated  to  human  happi- 
ness. For  the  real  "dividend"  of  our  con- 
structive action  is  not  financial.  It  Is  hu- 
man— It  Is  smiles  and  Joy  on  a  child's  face.  It 
is  peace  of  mind  and  pride  that  we  have  not 
turned  our  backs  on  the  afflicted. 

The  American  people  have  a  strong  sense 
of  conscience.  We  will  not  rest,  we  dare  not 
rest  until  we  have  helped  those  who  cannot 
help  themselves.  TTils  is  our  creed.  This 
Is  our  deed.  This  is  why  we  are  a  great  peo- 
ple. 


FIVE   YEARS   OP  ACHIEVEMENT   IN 
THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Mr.  GRUENING,  Mr,  President,  one 
of  the  truly  heartening  developments 
under  our  flag  is  what  has  been  happen- 
ing in  the  Virgin  Islands  during  the  last 
5  years. 

Five  years  ago,  President  Kennedy 
nominated  for  the  governorship  of  that 
Caribbean    possession    of    the    United 


States,  Flalph  M.  Paiewonsky.  He  was 
a  native  of  the  islands,  had  spent  his 
entire  life  there,  and  had  become  a  suc- 
cessful businessman.  He  was  not  the  first 
native-bom  Governor  appointed  since 
the  islands  were  acquired  by  purchase 
from  Denmark  in  1917.  Since  their 
transfer  from  the  earlier  naval  rule,  the 
islands  had  passed  under  civilian  control 
in  1931  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interior 
Department.  Most  of  the  Governors 
since  then  were  political  appointees.  Two 
before  Governor  Paiewonsky  were  Virgin 
Islanders,  and  it  may  be  said,  in  general, 
that  the  practice  of  appointing  a  resident 
proved  preferable  to  sending  in  someone 
who.  whatever  his  qualifications,  had  to 
spend  most  of  his  gubernatorial  term 
learning  the  facts  and  realities  about  this 
American  colony  and  its  disadvantaged 
people. 

Governor  Paiewonsky's  5  years  have 
been  years  of  achievement.  They  have 
exceeded,  in  terms  of  accomplishment, 
not  only  any  previous  5-year  period  but 
it  may  well  be  that  they  have  exceeded  in 
results  the  entire  previous  history  of  that 
U.S.  possession.  The  progress  made  has 
been  economic,  political,  social,  material, 
and  spiritual.  It  evidences  two  basic 
premises:  First,  that  for  democracy  to 
funtion  effectively,  leaderslrip  is  required. 
Ralph  Paiewonsky  furnished  that  leader- 
ship, and  second,  the  New  Frontier  of 
President  Kennedy,  and  the  Great  So- 
ciety of  President  Johnson  furnished  the 
atmosphere  and  climate  in  which  such 
achievement  was  facilitated. 

Since  the  admission  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  to  statehood  and  the  very  special 
status  of  Puerto  Rico  as  a  Common- 
wealth, which  has  given  It  essentially  the 
kind  of  government  and  the  kind  of  free- 
dom that  the  people  of  that  island  de- 
sire, the  United  States  has  greatly  dimin- 
ished its  role  as  a  colonial  power — a  role 
which  it  should  never  have  had  and 
which  it  should  liquidate  as  far  as  pos- 
sible as  soon  as  possible.  Still  retained. 
in  varying  degrees  of  that  status,  are 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  Samoa,  the 
Trust  Territories,  and  other  scattered 
bits  of  real  estate  in  the  Pacific,  such  as 
Wake,  Midway,  the  Line  Islands,  and 
so  forth.  The  proper  policy  for  all  of 
these,  where  statehood  is  not  practicable 
for  obvious  reasons,  such  as  insufficient 
economic  base  and  insufficient  popula- 
tion, a  maximum  of  home  rule,  and  all 
other  attainable  concomitants  of  full 
citizenship,  should  be  our  objective. 

Five  years  ago,  after  visiting  the  Trust 
Territories  as  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittees on  Territories  and  Island  Posses- 
sions of  the  Senator  Interior  Committee. 
I  came  to  several  conclusions  about  them. 
First,  that  these  islands  were  neces- 
sary to  the  United  States,  and  that  al- 
though they  were  now  in  trusteeship  un- 
der the  United  Nations,  their  ultimate 
destiny  should  be  as  i>art  of  our  Nation. 
This,  of  course,  would  be  on  the  assump- 
tion that  at  the  appropriate  time  refer- 
enda in  the  various  island  groups  would 
establish  their  desire  for  permanent 
union  with  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  now  ad- 
ministering the  Trust  Territories,  pro- 
vided we  do  a  conscientious  job  of  ad- 
ministration, education,  and  economic 
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derelopment,  K  seenu  likely  that  that 
win  be  the  decision  of  the  people  of 
those  lAlandfl  when  the  time  comes  for 
them  to  make  a  choice. 

It  also  occurred  to  me  that  since  they 
will  never  hare  the  population  or  econ- 
omy to  Justify  statehood,  they  might 
consider,  if  the  people  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  llkewtoe  approve.  Joining  these 
islands  and  creating  a  vast  Pacific  State. 
It  might,  in  time,  be  desirable,  if  this 
prospect  seemed  pleasing  to  all  con- 
cerned, to  'include  the  other  Pacific 
islands  in  such  an  arrangement.  Then 
all  their  Inhabitants  would  have  secured 
full  citizenship  and  their  colonial  status 
ended. 

But,  to  return  to  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Ralph  Palewonsky's  leadership  and 
achievement  have  prepared  and  pointed 
the  way  for  the  Virgin  Islands  to  attain 
that  maximum  of  participation  in  all 
the  rights,  immunities  and  privileges  of 
American  citizenship,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
the  United  States  will  consider  seriously 
and  favorably  giving  the  Virgin  Islands 
an  elective  Oovemor  and  representation 
of  the  traditional  natxire  for  an  area 
not  a  State  In  the  UB.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

In  any  event,  the  history  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  these  outlying  posses- 
sions in  the  last  decade  and  a  half  is 
highly  commendable.  It  has  eliminated 
the  stigma  of  colonialism  in  the  two 
new  States  admitted  in  the  last  decade, 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  has  given  Puerto 
Rico,  subject  to  some  minor  improve- 
ments which  are  now  under  considera- 
tion, the  kind  of  government  its  people 
want. 

Meanwhile,  heartiest  congratulations 
to  Governor  Paiewonsky,  to  the  members 
of  the  Virgin  IslaiKis  Legislature,  and 
to  the  people  of  those  islands,  for  5 
years  of  most  gratifying  progress  and 
the  prospect  of  more  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
state  of  the  territory  message,  of  Gov- 
ernor Ralph  M.  Paiewonsky,  delivered  to 
the  seventh  legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  at  its  regular  session  on  Jan- 
uary 17,  IMe,  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Stats  or  thx   TEKBirotT    Mxssaox,   or   Gov. 
Rjoru  M.   Paixwonsxt,  to  thx  Scvxntr 

iMOBLATXTtLE  Or  THK   VnOlN   ISLANDS.   RCCU- 

uui  SaauoN.  Jakvabt  17,  19M 

Mr.  PTMident.  bonor»bIe  members  of  tbe 
a»T«ntb  loglalature.  my  fellow  Virgin  laland- 
•n,  tt  U  »lmoat  5  years  since  I  took  tbe  oatb 
ot  oOc*  sa  Oovemor  of  tbe  Virgin  lalands. 
and  man;  of  tbe  promises  we  made  and  tbe 
programs  w«  pledged  for  our  people  tben 
bav*  bean  fulfilled  or  are  in  process  of  ful- 
OllmMit.  Wben  I  recall  tbat  Inaugviral  day 
and  r«fnember  tbe  obstacles  tbat  confronted 
us.  I  marvel  at  tbe  progress  we  bave  made, 
and  I  humbly  thank  Ood  for  giving  us  the 
Btrangtb  and  the  purpose  to  have  accom- 
pUsbed  so  much.  We  needed  so  many 
things — housing,  help  for  tbe  aged  and 
Infirm,  upgradlag  of  education  and  expanded 
educatlooal  faculties,  promotion  of  tourism, 
and  dlvaralflcatloo  of  the  economy.  We 
nseded  soalng.  planning,  water,  power,  air- 
port d«v«Iopm«nt.  slum  clearance,  and  har- 
bor Improvement,  to  nanne  but  a  few. 


We  pledged  to  biilld  a  better  place  here  In 
the  Virgin  Islands  for  our^lves  and  for  to- 
day's children,  as  well  a«  tomorrow's.  We 
knew  we  had  to  move  forcefully  and  quickly, 
recognizing  that  when  the  youngest  child 
of  the  Islands  has  grown  to  manhood,  we  will 
be  judged  by  what  we  provided  now  for  his 
beaJtb,  bis  education,  his  chance  for  a  better 
home,  a  better  opjjortunlty.  and  a  better  life. 

Now,  almost  5  years  later,  we  can  see  that 
these  have  been  unprecedented  and  fruitful 
years — years  of  growth,  of  giant  economic 
strides  and  social  gains — and  we  gratefully 
acknowledge  and  pay  tribute  to  the  many 
people  who  have  played  a  part  In  this  event- 
ful Journey. 

We  bave  had  help  from  a  hoet  of  dedicated, 
hard-working,  responsible  members  of  our 
executive  branch,  our  public  servants. 

We  have  had  cooperation  from  a  multitude 
of  private  citizens  and  interested  officials  of 
the  Pederal  Government. 

We  have  good  fortune  to  be  blessed  with 
the  natural  beauty  and  benefits  of  a  sunny 
clime,  at  a  time  when  people  have  become 
travel-wise  and   vacation-conscious. 

And  we  have  had  the  advantage  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Great  Society  program  now 
being  implemented  here  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  In  every  possible  way. 

Most  of  all,  we  bave  the  advantage  of  a 
responsible,  forward-looking  legislature  and 
legislative  program.  You  have  recognized 
your  duty  to  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  you  have.  through  conscientious 
thought,  exhaustive  study,  and  long  hours  of 
work,  amassed  a  legislative  record  unsur- 
passed In  Virgin  Islands  history.  The  far- 
reaching  programs  of  this  administration 
could  never  have  been  carried  out  without 
your  support 

Gentlemen,  as  I  see  it.  we  are — you  and 
I — partners  for  progress  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 
It  Is  my  Job  to  report  to  you  on  the  state  of 
the  territory,  but  it  Is  the  task  of  all  of 
us  to  strive  for  the  constant  Improvement  of 
our  Islands.  Because  we  all  have  done  our 
part  and  continue  to  do  so  with  unremitting 
energy  and  dedication.  I  can  report  to  you 
today  that  the  state  of  the  territory  con- 
tinues to  be  excellent. 

Tbe  state  of  the  territory  Is  excellent  be- 
cause we  have  been  partners  for  economic 
progress.  Local  government  revenues.  In- 
cluding Internal  revenue  matching  funds, 
totaled  almost  J29  million  In  fiscal  1965  as 
compared  with  $24,800,000  in  1964.  and  the 
trend  of  increased  revenues  continued  during 
the  first  half  of  fiscal  1966.  Per  capita  in- 
come has  exceeded  $2,000,  a  new  high  for  the 
Islands  and  the  highest  in  the  Caribbean. 
Bank  assets  continue  to  soar,  up  35  percent 
to  over  $90  million.  Tourism  and  employ- 
ment are  at  alltlme  highs  and  wage  scales 
continue  upward.  Over  half  a  million  visi- 
tors came  to  our  Islands  last  year  spending 
$54  million,  $6  million  more  than  the  pre- 
vious year.  We  are  building  a  sound,  broad- 
based  economy  that  continues  to  expand  at 
unprecedented  rates. 

The  state  of  the  territory  Ls  excellent  be- 
cause we  have  been  partners  for  progress  In 
education.  Ninety-two  classrooms  and 
twenty-six  special  facilities  have  been  con- 
structed In  the  past  4  years  Curriculum 
study  and  development,  teacher  training  and 
the  teacher-pupU  ratio  are  vastly  Improved. 
We  are  embarked  on  a  program  of  preschool 
training  and  adult  education.  We  have  pro- 
vided a  teacher  pay  Incentive  plan  and  with 
Pederal  help  are  working  on  the  dropout 
problem  and  apprenticeship  training.  We 
have  graduated  tbe  first  class  of  our  College 
Of  the  Virgin  Islands  which  continues  to  ex- 
pand In  number  of  students  and  courses 
offered. 

Most  Important  of  all.  we  have  embarked 
on  a  school  construction  program  that  Is 
expected  to  provide  an  additional  113  class- 
rooms by  this  fall,  to  be  financed  through 


funds  from  the  highly  successful  recent  bond 
Issue  program. 

We  also  have  been  partners  for  progress  in 
health  and  social  welfare.  There  have  been 
no  epidemics  In  recent  years  and  Immunlaa- 
tlon  programs  continue  to  prevent  the  out- 
break of  communicable  diseases.  Our  public 
health  programs  are  being  continually  ex- 
panded and  our  hospital  facilities  Improved. 
We  have  provided  the  community  with  a 
new  youth-care  center  and  a  day-care  center 
for  preschool  children.  And  we  have,  with 
Pederal  funds,  begtin  work  experience  and 
training  programs  for  persons  unable  to 
support  themselves  or  their  families. 

And  we  have  been  partners  for  progress 
in  housing.  Thousands  of  Virgin  Islanders 
have  been  relocated  Into  safe  and  sanitary 
new  apartments  and  homes  through  Federal 
and  local  programs.  Five  hundred  addi- 
tional low-rental  units  are  in  the  planning 
and  execution  stage.  The  need  for  middle- 
income  housing  Is  also  being  met,  with  the 
first  project  of  128  units  to  be  dedicated  next 
month.  Private  construction  continues  to 
be  encouraged  and  urban  renewal  programs 
planned.  In  all  areas,  public  and  private, 
we  hope  to  continue  to  provide  more  than 
1,000  housing  units  per  year  until  all  blight 
and  substandard  housing  has  been  elimi- 
nated. More  and  more,  we  wlU  avail  our- 
selves of  federally  sponsored  programs  to 
provide  the  moneys  necessary  to  complete 
this  gigantic  task. 

The  year  Just  ended  has  been  a  year  <rf 
many  accomplishments,  a  memorable  year  In 
many  ways. 

In  June,  we  were  honored  by  the  visit  of 
Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  whose  warmth  and 
eloquence  captured  the  hearts  of  us  all.  Her 
address  at  the  first  commencement  exercise 
of  the  College  of  tbe  Virgin  Islands  focused 
national  attention  on  our  educational  en- 
deavors. 

In  November,  we  welcomed  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Dnlted  States,  Hubkrt  H.  Hum- 
PHRXT  to  the  dedication  of  our  new  water 
and  power  plant. 

Once  again,  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  turned 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  highlighted  our 
progress  in  providing  for  our  basic  needs. 

Throughout  the  year,  distinguished  visitors 
from  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
of  the  world  have  come  here  to  see  and  en- 
Joy  our  "Showplace  of  Democracy." 

The  year  1965  also  saw  the  culmination  of 
4  years  of  effort  to  persuade  the  Congress 
to  g^nt  us  the  two-to-one  customs  ad- 
vantage we  needed  for  our  tourism  Industry. 
The  enactment  of  the  special  provision  in 
our  favor  was  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
most  of  every  dollar  spent  here  remains  with- 
in our  Nation's  economy.  It  was  a  notable 
achievement  for  the  islands. 

This  was  the  year  in  which  Jet  service  to 
St.  Thomas,  via  St.  Croix,  was  approved,  and 
beginning  on  January  21,  we  will  see  an 
ever-Increasing  flow  of  direct  fllghU  to 
further  enhance  our  tourism  efforts.  Allo- 
cations were  approved  by  the  Pederal  Avia- 
tion Agency  for  improvement  of  alrfwrt  fa- 
cilities on  both  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Croix, 
and  plans  are  under  consideration  for  a  first 
class  Jet  airport  on  the  east  end  of  St. 
Thomas  to  provide  for  our  future  needs. 

The  year  1965  saw  Important  steps  taken 
In  the  transfer  of  the  major  responsibilities 
of  the  Virgin  Wands  Corporation  to  the  ter- 
ritorial government.  Power  generating  fa- 
cilities on  St.  Croix  and  St.  Thomas  were 
turned  over  to  the  Virgin  Islands  Water  and 
Power  Authority.  We  assumed  management 
responsibility  for  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Air- 
port and  the  submarine  base,  and  about  1,000 
acres  of  Vlcorp  land  on  St.  Croix  was  desig- 
nated for  trtmsfer  to  the  local  government 
to  be  used  for  education,  hoiislng,  and  health 
faclUUea. 

The  year  1968  will  be  remembered  as  the 
year  the  Islands  celebrated  their  first  bond 
Issue.     More  than  $5  million  In  bonds  were 
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successfully  sold  to  help  finance  school  con- 
struction and  the  acquisition  of  land  and 
planning  for  two  medical  centers  and  water 
facilities. 

We  will  remember  it  also  as  the  time  when 
we  acted  to  conserve  and  develop  our  nat- 
ural resources.  A  bill  was  passed  to  control 
the  use  of  underground  water  and  to  es- 
tablish a  Wfiter  resources  commission.  A 
pilot  program  already  has  been  established 
on  St.  Croix  to  utilize  the  underground 
water  there.  Together  with  our  plans  for 
desalinization,  we  will  be  permanently  as- 
sured of  an  adequate  supply  of  potable  water. 
We  are  pioud  to  pKJlnt  out,  also,  that  our 
new  soil  conservation  bill  has  been  described 
by  offlclals  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
as  a  "model  law." 

Farmers  will  recall  1965  as  the  year  when 
relief  from  the  prolonged  drought  came  to 
them  In  the  form  of  134  tons  of  feed  grain 
Irom  the  Federal  Government  and  400  tons 
from  the  local  government. 

This  was  the  year  in  which  delegates  to 
the  Virgin  Islands  Convention  presented 
their  recommendations  for  greater  self-gov- 
ernment to  the  Federal  Government.  Be- 
fore the  year  ended,  one  of  their  recommen- 
dations, and  a  much  needed  one,  to  let  leg- 
islators set  their  own  salaries,  was  enacted 
by  the  Congress. 

The  year  marked  the  beginning  of  an  In- 
tensive beautlflcatlon  campaign  with  the  goal 
of  making  the  Virgin  Islands  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  the  Caribbean.  With  the  help  of  a 
legislative  appropriation  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  many  private  citizens,  planting,  paint- 
ing, and  cleanup  already  have  begun. 

This  was  the  year  when  the  Islands  indus- 
trial development  program  brought  many 
new  businesses  and  Industries,  among  them  a 
huge  new  oil  refinery  in  St.  Croix  to  add  to 
the  growing  industrial  complex  there  and 
provide  the  diversification  and  Job  opportu- 
nities that  are  needed  for  a  continued  broad - 
based,  sound  economy. 

And  it  was  the  year  that  brought  Pederal 
approval  and  implementation  of  nine  anti- 
poverty  programs  for  the  Virgin  Islands. 
They  Included  a  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
program.  Head  Start,  a  preschool  training  ex- 
perience and  an  unskilled  worker  training 
program.  Grants  totaled  $567,000  and  ap- 
plications are  being  reviewed  for  four  addi- 
tional programs  totaling  $566,000. 

But  though  the  year  Just  past  had  many 
favorable  highlights,  it  also  focused  atten- 
tion on  some  major  problems  that  still  exist. 

One  of  these  is  the  problem  of  alien  labor 
and  the  fact  that  our  situation  here  Is  unique 
and  different  from  similar  problems  that  exist 
on  the  continent.  Our  objective  is  to  pro- 
vide employers  with  all  the  workers  they  need 
m  this  expanding  economy  but  at  the  same 
time  to  see  that  qualified  resident-citizens 
are  given  first  preference.  We  must,  also,  re- 
member that  the  worker,  whether  he  be  alien 
or  citizen,  needs  a  living  wage  and  that  by 
raising  his  standard  of  living,  we  raise  the 
overall  standard  of  living  for  the  islands.  To 
cope  with  the  problem  we  have  created  a 
separate  department  of  labor  and  have  held 
meetings  between  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Lsbor,  and  Department  of  Interior  offlclals 
and  employers  here.  I  am  confident  that 
with  thorough  study,  quiet  reasoning  and 
eiTective  compromise  we  will  arrive  at  a  solu- 
tion that  win  be  satisfactory  to  all. 

We  are  also  facing  a  problem  In  those  in- 
dustries attracted  here  by  the  provisions  of 
section  301  of  the  Tariff  Act  which  gave  the 
islands  the  opportunity  to  develop  its  own 
Industry  through  the  offering  of  certain  tariff 
concessions.  However,  similar  type  Industries 
In  the  Umted  States  enjoying  the  protection 
of  a  high  tariff,  have  come  to  consider  the  301 
provision  as  unfair  and  have  sought  legisla- 
tion In  the  Congress  to  abolish  the  privileges 
our  firms  enjoy.  Though  we  are  against  the 
fwtraint  of  free  trade,  we  realized  a  com- 
promise was  necessary  If  we  were  to  save  otir 


woolen  textile  and  watch  assembly  firms  and 
the  Jobs  of  their  employees.  We  needed  to 
satisfy  industries  In  the  United  States  and 
the  Congress  and  at  the  same  time  allow  our 
firms  the  chance  to  fairly  prosper.  This  has 
now  been  done  in  the  form  of  statutory  quota 
restrictions  on  goods  produced  here  for  ex- 
port to  the  mainland.  Though  there  are  still 
problems  to  be  resolved  under  the  301  sec- 
tion, we  are  hopeful  that  through  discussion 
and  understanding,  we  will  arrive  at  a  proi>er 
solution. 

I  have  touched  on  only  a  few  of  the  high- 
lights of  this  past  year  and  the  years  of  this 
administration.  The  full  and  complete  re- 
port of  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch,  compiled  as  an  "Annual 
Report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Fiscal  Year  1965,"  Is  appended  to  this  mes- 
sage so  that  you  may  have  a  more  detailed 
picture  of  our  progress  for  that  period. 

Now,  let  US  put  aside  the  past,  successful 
as  It  has  been,  and  let  lis  look  to  the  future, 
a  future  that  holds  even  greater  promise  for 
us  all.  We  have  been  partners  for  progress 
thus  far.  Now,  together,  we  must  redouble 
our  efforts  to  complete  the  Job  that  was  begun 
6  years  ago. 

In  all  of  our  planning.  In  all  of  our  efforts 
we  have  stressed  time  and  time  again  the 
need  for  excellence  in  every  program,  the  im- 
jwrtance  of  equality  in  every  achievement. 
Our  resolve  in  this  pursuit  of  excellence  con- 
tinues strong. 

Our  President  has  pointed  out  that  we  are 
only  at  the  beginning  of  the  road  to  the 
Great  Society.  "Ahead  now."  he  said,  "Is  a 
summit  where  freedom  from  the  wants  of  the 
body  can  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  spirit." 

Together,  we  must  climb  to  that  great 
height,  together  we  must  reach  that  summit. 

In  the  coming  year,  I  will  propose  many 
specific  new  programs  and  the  continuance  of 
many  already  underway.  But  I  would  alFo 
propose  to  you  now,  paraphrasing  the  words 
of  President  Johnson,  these  major  goals  of 
our  own  Great  Society. 

I  propose  that  we  continue  our  program  of 
educational  excellence  to  insure  every  Virgin 
Islands  child  the  fullest  development  of  his 
mind  and  skills. 

I  propose  that  we  continue  our  attack  on 
sickness  and  infirmity  and  strive  to  provide 
the  most  advanced  medical  care  for  our 
people. 

I  propose  that  we  seek  every  means,  ex- 
plore every  area  to  provide  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible the  rest  of  the  adequate  housing  these 
Islands  need. 

I  propose  that  we  do  all  In  our  power  to 
add  to  the  beauty  and  cleanliness  of  our 
Islands  and  the  comfort  and  well-being  of 
its  inhabitants. 

I  popose  that  we  make  new  efforts  to  con- 
trol and  prevent  crime  and  to  halt  delin- 
quency whenever  It  appears. 

I  propose  that  we  honor  and  support  the 
achievements  of  thought  and  the  creation  of 
art. 

I  prop>oee  that  we  make  an  all-out  cam- 
paign against  waste  and  Inefficiency. 

And  I  propose  that  we  continue  to  be 
partners  for  progress  Jn  realizing  these  lofty 
alms. 

More  spieclfically,  I  believe  we  will  be 
partners  for  progress  in  urging  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  grant  us  greater  self- 
government.  Our  Virgin  Islands  convention 
delegates  have  asked  no  more  than  we 
deserve,  principally  the  election  of  our  own 
Governor  and  Lieu'tenant  Governor,  the  prop- 
er reapportionment  of  the  legislative  dis- 
tricts, representation  In  the  Congress 
through  a  Delegate  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, the  right  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President  in  national  elections,  and  the 
abolishment  of  the  Presidential  veto  over 
local  laws.  UrUted,  we  must  press  for  the 
adoption  of  these  proposals. 

I  believe  we  will  be  partners  for  progress 
as  we  embark  on  a  massive  roadbuUdlng  and 
street-Improvement  program.    In   the   past. 


large  sums  of  our  annual  revenues  were,  of 
necessity,  devoted  to  programs  of  home  and 
school  construction,  health  facility  expan- 
sion, and  water  and  power  needs.  While  we 
recognized  the  need  for  better  roads,  the 
funds  were  Just  not  available.  But  now 
damage  from  the  unusually  heavy  rains  has 
added  to  the  need  and  the  program  can  no 
longer  be  put  aside.  Fortunately,  increased 
Federal  aid  and  our  recent  bond  sale  will  help 
provide  moneys  for  our  hotislng,  health, 
water  and  power  expansion,  thereby  freeing 
some  local  moneys  for  other  uses.  I  am 
going  to  a£k  that  we  spend  $1  million  In  St 
Thomas,  $720,000  in  St  Croix,  and  $225,000 
In  St.  John  for  roadbulldlng  this  year.  Our 
gasoline-tax  revenues  will  provide  another 
half  million  dollars  for  this  purpose.  We  are 
going  to  use  all  means  at  our  disposal.  In- 
cluding private  contractors  where  their  com- 
petitive bids  win  save  us  money,  to  accom- 
plish this  task. 

We  know,  too,  that  there  have  been  com- 
plaints and  problems  in  the  collection  of 
garbage  and  trash.  This  has  been  due  pri- 
marily to  a  shortage  of  proper  equipment 
and  personnel,  further  handicapped  by  the 
fact  that  we  are  disposing  of  an  amount  of 
garbage  equivalent  to  that  of  a  city  four 
times  the  size  of  our  towns'  populations. 
Steps  are  being  taken  and  considerable  funds 
are  being  recommended  in  the  new  budget 
for  necessary  equipment  so  that  we  can  look 
forward  to  marked  improvement  this  year. 
I  believe  we  will  be  partners  for  progress 
in  a  continued  attack  on  substandard  hous- 
ing and  the  furtherance  of  public  housing, 
new  middle-Income  housing  and  urban 
renewal  programs.  With  the  help  of  the 
Federal  Government  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  expand  oiu-  public  housing  pro- 
grams, acting  to  acquire  additional  land  for 
this  purpose  on  both  St.  Croix  and  St. 
Thomas.  We  are  going  to  take  a  new  look 
at  our  urban  renewal  programs  with  a  view 
toward  better  utilization  of  acquired  land 
for  housing  purposes,  and  we  are  going  to 
plan  and  build  two  221  D-3  middle-income 
housing  projects,  one  in  Chrlstlansted  and 
another  In  Prederllcsted,  i^lmllar  to  the  proj- 
ect now  hearing  completion  on  St.  Thomas. 
We  are  going  to  ask  you  to  Improve  mort- 
g£ige  financing  to  make  it  easier  for  our  peo- 
ple to  own  their  own  homes.  We  will  not 
rest  in  this  endeavor  until  all  Virgin  Is- 
landers have  an  opportunity  to  live  In  decent 
dwellings. 

In  addition  to  acquiring  land  for  housing 
we  must  move  to  acquire  the  necessary  pri- 
vate land  for  our  proposed  St.  Thomas  Jet 
airport  and  to  Increase  our  holdings  of  public 
beach  land  for  recreational  purposes.  And 
we  must  further  strengthen  and  expand  our 
recreational  program  and  facilities. 

This  year,  we  must  complete  the  detailed 
building  plans  and  arrange  for  the  financing 
of  our  two  multimillion-dollar  medical  cen- 
ters, designed  to  provide  our  islands  with 
modern  and  adequate  medical  facilities. 
Each  center  will  Include  a  250-bed  general 
hospital,  a  60-  to  75-bed  wing  for  long-term 
chronically  ill  patients  and  a  new  public 
health  clinic.  Plans  also  call  for  a  school 
of  nursing  and  a  student  nurses  residence 
The  construction  of  these  centers  will  be 
made  possible  from  various  sources  includ- 
ing annual  capital  aptproprtatlons,  through 
the  sale  of  general  obligation  bonds,  and 
Federal  aid. 

This  year  will  also  see  the  initiation  of  the 
college  building  program  when  the  college 
library,  the  first  building  of  ovir  future 
campus,  will  be  constructed  It  will  have 
an  eventual  capacity  of  100,000  volumes.  A 
women's  residence  hall  for  80  students  will 
also  be  built  to  be  followed  by  a  cultural 
center,  men's  residence  hall  and  a  classroom 
building. 

The  need  for  highly  qualified  Virgin  Islands 
teachers  Impels  us  to  be  pcutnera  for  prog- 
ress In  teacher  training.  In  working  out  a 
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procrun  that  wlU  prop«rly  prepare  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  our  high  school  grstduates 
for  a  teaching  career  here  in  the  Virgin 
glands.  We  muat  act  to  achieve  this  eird 
quickly  but  without  sacrificing  the  high 
*ttaii<lar(U  of  educational  excellence  that 
haye  been  a  part  of  all  of  our  programs  In 
the  field  of  education  In  the  past  5  years. 

In  this  regard,  I'm  sure  we  will  also  con- 
tinue to  support  the  fine  work  of  the  de- 
partment at  education  in  the  fields  of  vo- 
cational training  and  rehabilitation,  adult 
education,  library  improvement  and  cur- 
riculum development.  One  program  In  this 
latter  category  deserves  our  particular  at- 
tention. We  need  to  expand  our  Caribbean 
marine  biology  program  In  which  our  high 
school  students  are  Introduced  to  the  won- 
der* of  the  marine  life  surrounding  their 
Islands.  The  experiment  stlready  has  been 
proven  a  success  in  its  Initial  program  and 
could  lead  eventually  to  professional  train- 
ing In  the  science  of  marine  biology  and 
career  opportiuiltles  for  many  of  our  youth. 

We  can  look  forward  to  two  new  facilities 
for  our  senior  citizens.  Moneys  have  been 
allocated  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
Queen  Louise  Home  for  the  Aged  that  will 
double  the  size  of  the  present  facility.  The 
other,  a  federally  financed  project  to  be  con- 
structed near  the  Paul  M.  Pearson  Gardens 
apartments  at  Long  Bay.  will  provide  84 
units  for  the  elderly.  A  delay  in  the  start 
of  this  home,  the  first  of  its  type  to  be  built 
under  public  housing,  has  now  been  over- 
come and  ground  breaking  should  take  place 
in  a  few  months. 

Our  newly  created  department  of  labor 
has  undertaken  an  Intensive  recruiting  pro- 
gram to  Induce  skilled  and  trained  Virgin 
Islanders  and  other  American  citizens  now 
living  on  the  mainland  to  come  and  make 
the  Virgin  Islands  their  home.  The  vast 
changes  that  have  taken  place  here  and  the 
new  opportunities  available  are  expected  to 
bring  back  many  of  our  most  talented  Virgin 
Islanders. 

We  need  to  deal  effectively  with  the  flood- 
ing problem  now  being  caused  by  the  un- 
usually heavy  rains.  To  this  end.  we  have 
requested  implementation  of  a  congressional 
reeolutlon,  permitting  the  Army's  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  design  a  flood  control  plan. 

We  take  great  pride  in  the  Peace  Corps' 
eet&bltshment  of  a  permanent  training  cen- 
ter on  St.  Croix,  the  only  one  of  Its  type, 
now  training  groups  of  up  to  aoo  teachers 
a  year.  We  believe  so  strongly  in  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  the  Corps  we  will  ask  that 
a  similar  center  be  set  up  on  St  Thomas 
and  suggest  that  the  facilities  and  services 
of  the  College  of  the  Virgin  Islands  continue 
to  be  utilized  in  the  training  program. 

We  win  also  continue  to  press  for  authori- 
sation to  form  our  own  National  Guard  unit 
In  keeping  with  the  Islands'  growth  and  our 
belief  that  we  are  eligible  for  additional 
self-government. 

We  are  going  to  ssk  for  adoption  of  Plan- 
ning Board  recommendations  for  major  im- 
provements In  the  Christiansted  area.  These 
are  to  Include  a  major  harbor  development 
together  with  a  shoreline  drive,  ample  park- 
ing and  beach  and  recreational  areas.  A 
bypasa  road  for  trucks  and  heavy  vehicles 
to  relieve  the  possibility  of  trafllc  congestion 
will  also  be  necessary.  These  plans  are 
well  advanced  and  will  soon  be  released  for 
a  public  hearing  and  public  discussion  be- 
fore adoption  and  implementation.  Proj- 
ects at  Crown  Bay  and  Long  Bay  on  St. 
Tboraas  will  also  proceed  once  clear  title  to 
these  submerged  lands  Is  obtained. 

I  believe  we  will  be  partners  for  progress 
In  aaslating  farmers  who  want  to  take  part 
in  a  new  agricultural  program.  If  we  are 
to  retain  and  Improve  this  Important  sector 
of  the  economy  we  must  help  provide  the 
machinery,  tools,  chemicals,  marketing  aid 
and  advice  nwrwry  to  carry  out  the  new 
and  diversified  programs  we  envision.  The 
responsibility  for  the  expansion  and  read- 


jvistment  of  agriculture  is  ours  and  we  plan 
to  meet  it. 

We  will  press  for  the  further  transfer  of 
lands  and  facilities  that  can  be  better  utilized 
by  the  local  government;  land  still  held  in 
St.  Croix  by  the  Virgin  Islands  Corpwratlon, 
and  the  transfer  of  Bourne  Field,  the  sub- 
marine base  and  Crown  Bay  lands  on  St. 
Thomas.  And  we  shall  continue  to  plan  for 
two  new.  complete  Government  centers 
through  our  urban  renewal  program,  one  in 
the  Barracks  Yard  area  of  St.  Thomas  and 
the  other  in  the  Water  Gut  area  of  Chris- 
tiansted on  St.  Croix.  They  will  be  designed 
to  centralize  the  executive  branch  depart- 
ments, providing  greater  efficiency  and 
economy. 

My  budget  proposals,  which  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  you  shortly,  will  call  for  total 
operating  expenditures  of  $35,600,000  or 
about  $6,200,000  more  than  total  operating 
appropriations  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Major  increases  amounting  to  cloee  to 
$5,200,000  are  in  the  department  of  educa- 
tion, the  department  of  public  works,  the 
department  of  health,  and  the  department 
of  public  safety.  My  capital  budget  proposal 
will  be  $6,750,000.  major  appropriations  being 
recommended  for  power,  for  roads  and 
streets,  for  utilities,  and  for  airport  improve- 
ments. We  will  anticlpftte  local  revenues  of 
$29,500,000;  revenues  from  new  medicare  pro- 
gram of  $500,000;  a  carryover  of  $700,000  from 
this  fiscal  year,  and  Federal  matching  funds 
of  $11,750,000  of  which  we  shall  earmark 
$5  million  for  educational  improvement.  The 
ojjeratlng  and  capital  budgets  being  sub- 
mitted win  total  $43,360,000. 

I  am  proud  to  point  out  once  again  that 
the  Virgin  Islands  continues  to  be  a  leader 
in  the  field  of  hunxan  relations.  The  peace 
and  harmony  m  which  men  of  all  races, 
creeds,  and  national  origins  live  and  work 
here  together  is  a  lesson  for  all  the  world 
to  view.  When  minor  civil  rights  incidents 
do  occur,  they  are  quickly  resolved  in  a  spirit 
or  harnnony  and  good  will 

Finally,  I  believe  we  will  be  partners  for 
progress  in  implementing  President  John- 
son's new  and  continuing  Great  Society  pro- 
grams. We  axe  aware  that  there  will  be  addi- 
tions, changes,  and  new  opportunities  for  our 
Islands  under  housing,  economic  opportu- 
nity, antlpoverty.  education,  medicare,  and 
cultural  programs  I  shall  ask  for  your  sup- 
port in  seeing  that  the  Virgin  Islaxids  re- 
ceives Its  share  of  Federal  funds  to  be  made 
available  in  these  areas. 

I  have  touched  on  only  a  few  of  the  major 
areas  of  effort  for  the  year  ahead  Other 
Important  programs  and  Improvements  will 
be  Introduced  for  your  approval  throughout 
the  session  Many  of  these  are  Included  in 
a  list  of  proposed  legislation  appended  to 
this  message. 

I  would  be  less  than  frank  with  you  if  I 
did  not  admit  that  the  road  ahead  will  not 
be  easy. 

I  would  be  less  than  honest  with  myself 
if  I  did  not  admit  there  will  be  many  prob- 
lems along  the  way. 

But  though  we  are  concerned  over  the  dif- 
ficulties that  He  ahead,  we  are  fully  confident 
of  their  final  solution. 

Though  we  are  ever  mindful  of  the  lessons 
of  the  past,  we  will  continue  to  look  ahead 
to  what  the  future  will  bring. 

Though  we  are  humble  before  God  as  his 
servant  and  the  servant  of  the  people  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  we  are  proud  of  what  we  have 
done,  of  the  record  of  this  administration. 

The  cornerstone  on  which  we  began  to 
build  our  Islands'  Great  Society  was  excel- 
lence. It  will  remain  such  In  all  our  future 
endeavors. 

Now  we  begin  again  our  joint  efforts  on 
behalf  of  this  g^wlng  territory.  As  we  ven- 
ture into  the  year  1966  with  high  optimism 
and  hope,  I  offer  this  prayer  to  guide  you 
In  your  deliberations,  written  by  Stephen 
Vincent  Benet  and  a  favorite  of  the  late 
United  Nations  Ambassador,  Adlal  Stevenson : 


"Lord,  grant  us  a  common  faith  that  mun 
shall  know  bread  and  peace — ^that  he  shall 
know  Justice  and  righteousness,  freedom  and 
security,  an  equal  opportunity  and  an  equal 
chance  to  do  his  best,  not  only  In  our  own 
land  but  throughout  the  world.  And  in  that 
faith,  let  us  march  toward  the  clean  world 
our  hands  can  make." 

May  God  watch  over  you  in  your  en- 
deavors. 

APPENDIX   "a"   governor's  STATE  OF  THE  TEaai- 
TORT    MESSAGE 

List  of  important   legislation   to   be  recom- 
mended by  the  Governor 

1.  Amendment  to  Altona  community  it- 
velopment  law. 

2.  Amendment  to  watch  production  tax 
law. 

3.  Amendment  to  law  for  purchase  of  por- 
tion of  Sara  Hill  for  airport  purposes. 

4.  Additional  road  fund  appropriations. 

5.  Rules  and  regulations  to  implement 
building  code. 

6.  Adoption  of  official  zoning  maps. 

7.  Amendments  to  zoning  and  subdivision 
laws  and  zoning  and  subdivision  regulations 

8.  Resolution  urging  the  participation  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  in  Federal-State  unem- 
ployment insurance  program. 

9.  Amendments  to  unemployment  insur- 
ance law  for  participation  in  Federal-Stat* 
program. 

10.  Amendments  to  unemployment  Insur- 
ance law  to  facilitate  collections  of  delin- 
quent contributions. 

11.  Purchase  of  land  from  the  United 
States  for  home  for  the  elderly. 

12.  Child  abuse  law. 

13.  Council  of  arts  law. 

14.  Amendments  to  child  labor  law. 

15.  New  medical  fee  bill. 

16.  Provision  of  additional  funds  for  Im- 
provements to  existing  hospitals. 

17.  Teachers  education  and  training  law, 

18.  FAA  grant  offer,  Alexander  Hamilton 
Airport, 

19.  FAA  grant  offer.  Harry  S.  Truman  Air- 
port. 

20.  Bribery  of  public  officers. 

21.  Amendments  to  pay  plan, 

22.  Mortgage  financing  and  redemption  of 
mortgages  laws. 

23.  New  housing  programs. 

24.  Creation  of  new  agency  to  manage  air- 
ports. 

25.  Regulation  of  billboards, 

26.  Disposition  of  public  records. 

27.  Amendment  to  the  ladustrial  Incen- 
tive act. 

28.  Settling  of  claims. 

29.  Citizens  advisory  commission  on  aging 

30.  New  pharmacy  code. 

31.  Participation  in  Caribbean  Economic 
Development  Agency, 

32.  Liberalization  of  workmen's  compenia- 
tion  law  to  Include  firemen. 

33.  Control  of  temporary  water  containers, 

34.  Transfer  of  marshals  to  municipal 
court. 

35.  Survey  and  planning  applications,  ur- 
ban renewal:  (a)  Hill  Street.  Frederlkstsd. 
(b)  Gallows  Bay,  Christiansted,  (c)  Bo« 
Yard,  St.  Thomas. 

36.  Transfer  of  bureau  of  recreation  to  de- 
partment of  agriculture. 

37.  Transfer  of  veterinary  services  to  ibt 
department  of  agriculture. 

38.  Amendments  to  banking  law. 


THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  real  success  stories  in  this  decade  is 
the  emergence  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  a 
worldwide  force  for  the  improvement  of 
mankind  and  the  potential  the  Pe** 
Corps  possesses  to  break  down  the  bar- 
riers of  suspicion  that  separate  one  cul- 
ture from  another.     In  this  light.  Ux- 
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President,  I  was  very  pleased  and  grati- 
fied to  note  the  selection  of  my  good 
friend.  Jack  Hood  Vaughn,  as  the  new 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps.  Mr.  Vaughn 
has  had  wide  experience  within  and  out- 
side of  Government  and  has  previously 
served  as  a  Peace  Corps  administrator. 

As  organizer  of  Latin  American  pro- 
grams for  the  Corps,  he  expanded  the 
number  of  volunteers  from  123  to  almost 
3,000  and  pioneered  in  the  concept  of 
community  development  as  a  means  of 
eradicating  the  rural  and  urban  slums  of 
Latin  America.  In  his  most  recent  posi- 
tion as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Afifairs  and  U.S.  Coordi- 
nator of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  he 
has  again  demonstrated  his  great  ability 
as  an  administrator  and  his  keen  in- 
sights into  the  problems  inherent  in  any 
attempt  to  bring  overnight  the  marvels 
of  the  20th  century  to  those  nations  and 
peoples  who  have  been  denied  them. 

Jack  Hood  Vaughn's  long  experience 
in  academic  life,  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
and  in  many  responsible  positions  in  our 
Government,  coupled  with  his  imagina- 
tion and  industry,  make  him  completely 
qualified  for  his  new  position,  and  I  am 
delighted  to  note  President  Johnson's 
trust  in  him. 

And  in  the  same  context,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  note  that  we  have  had 
from  Mr.  Vaughn's  predecessor  service 
clearly  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty.  The  President's  decision  to  ask 
Sargent  Shriver  now  to  devote  himself 
and  his  considerable  energies  solely  to 
the  OfQce  of  Economic  Opportunity  was 
a  wise  one.  It  is  clearly  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  in  the  interest  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  energies  of  Sargent  Shriver  to 
permit  him  to  focus  liis  attention  on  one 
primary  target,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
we  shall  all  benefit  from  this  change. 


RESPONSIBILITY  OF  AMERICANS  IN 
WORLD  AFFAIRS— TODAY'S  RE- 
ALITIES AND  TOMORROWS  HOPES 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  Mr.  President,  a 
former  Oklahoman  strayed  to  Texas  and 
became  one  of  that  State's  great  Con- 
gressmen. He  Is  the  Honorable  Jim 
Wright. 

On  January  14  he  appeared  before  the 
Friday  forum  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  delivered  a 
masterful  speech.  Although  parts  of  It 
were  of  special  and  specific  Interest  to 
Oklahomans,  the  bulk  of  it  was  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  make  all  of  us  sit  up  and 
take  notice  of  the  responsibility  we  as 
Americans  must  take  in  world  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  anyone 
to  be  deprived  of  the  wisdom  displayed 
by  my  friend,  the  Congressman  from 
Port  Worth.  Tex.,  and,  therefore,  I  ask 
that  his  address,  "Today's  Realities  and 
Tomorrow's  Hopes,"  be  printed  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TODAT'S     REALrrlBS     AND     TOMOftKOW'S      HOPSS 

(Address  of  Oongre«sman  Jn*  Wright,  Okla- 
homa City  Chamber  of  Commerce  Mem- 
bership Luncheon,  Jan.  14,  1966) 
I  am  glad  to  be  here  in  "the  Nation's  larg- 

**  city."    The  648  square  miles  within  your 


city  boundaries  undoubtedly  entitles  you  to 
this  distinction. 

And,  from  a  Texan,  that  amounts  to  quite 
an  adnUssion. 

There  are  those  who  erroneously  thought 
that  Texana  grieved  when  Alaska  displaced 
us  as  the  largest  State.  Not  so.  We  rejoiced 
with  them  In  their  new  honor.  We  only 
hope  they  can  bear  it  w^lth  the  same  becom- 
ing modesty  that  we  have  always  exhibited. 

Perhaps  in  one  sense  it  is  proper  that  a 
Texan  should  be  Invited  to  speak  to  the 
chamber  of  conunerce  luncheon  In  the  Na- 
tion's "largest  city."  Not  because  Texans 
and  chambers  of  commerce  bear  in  common 
a  reputation  for  boasting.  But  because  we 
share  with  this  organization  a  common 
dream  and  a  common  goal. 

To  match  our  geographic  quantity  with 
economic,  educational,  social,  and  political 
quality. 

A  city  without  an  ambitious,  energetic,  and 
well-balanced  chamber  of  commerce  would 
be  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder.  It  would 
be  like  a  navigator  without  a  compass.  It 
would  be  like  a  builder  without  a  set  of  plans. 

Solomon  said:  "Where  there  Is  no  vision, 
the  people  perish." 

More  ana  more  cnamoers  or  commerce  are 
coming  to  re.\llze  that — if  they  are  to  have  a 
message,  and  a  mission,  and  a  future — they 
must  learn  to  speak  not  only  for  the  business 
community,  but  for  the  community. 

Chambers  of  conunerce  are  lengthening  the 
stride  of  their  vision  to  think  not  only  of 
the  immediate  needs  of  today  but  of  the 
untapped  promise  of  tomorrow.  I  know  no 
better  example  than  the  "frontiers  of  sci- 
ence" program  launched  right  here  in  Okla- 
homa City, 

And  organizations  like  yours  are  extend- 
ing the  breadth  of  their  vision  to  recognize 
that,  If  the  individual  communities  they 
serve  are  to  be  healthy,  then  the  nation  of 
which  they  are  a  part  must  be  healthy. 

No  longer  Is  It  logical  or  even  popular  to 
cuss  the  Federal  Government  in  one  breath 
and  demand  more  millions  in  benefits  in  the 
next  I  am  not  pleading  for  subservience, 
I  am  pleading  for  adulthood.  I  am  asking 
for  a  friendly,  cooperative  working  partner- 
ship between  the  cities  of  our  Nation  and 
tile  Government  of  our  Nation.  Without  it, 
the  years  ahead — with  ever  more  of  our  peo- 
ple crowding  into  the  burgeoning  metropoli- 
tan centers — would  be  chaotic. 

I  am  suggesting  that  we  all  grow  up  and 
recognize  how  silly  it  is  to  contend  that  the 
only  way  we  may  acceptably  prove  that  we 
love  our  country  is  by  demonstrating  that 
we  hate  our  Government. 

Our  Government  belongs  to  us.  It  is  not 
our  enemy.  It  is  our  instrument.  It  is  our 
creation.    It  is  our  servant. 

No  city  in  the  country  should  be  better 
equlpjyed  to  recognize  the  impact  of  the 
world  around  us  and  the  value  of  an  Intelli- 
gent working  relationship  with  our  Federal 
Government  than  Oklahoma  City. 

In  1964,  the  total  amount  of  personal  In- 
coiTie  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  was  $5.1  bil- 
lion. Approximately  17  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  came  in  direct  payments  of  one  type 
or  another  from  the  Federal  Government. 
Cert-.inly  I  am  not  contending  that  the  Gov- 
ernment owes  every  man  a  living.  But  I  am 
contending  that  the  Government  owes  every 
section  of  this  land  the  responsibility  of  help- 
ing to  create  an  economic  climate — an  atmos- 
phere of  progress — which  is  conducive  to 
widespread  individual  success  in  the  private 
sector. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  spent  $14  million  to  tame  the 
floods  and  harness  the  rivers  in  your  State. 
No  part  of  our  Nation  should  better  recog- 
nize the  benefita  of  booming  indxistry  and 
thriving  commerce  which  follow.  In  the  wake 
of  develojjed  water  resources  than  the  State 
of  Oklahoma. 


During  this  fiscal  year,  the  Defense  De- 
partment awarded  $120  million  in  prime  con- 
tracts to  Oklahoma  firms  and  businesses. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base  alone  represents  an 
annual  Federal  expenditure  of  some  $680  mil- 
lion. Its  24,000  civilian  employees  release  an 
annual  payroll  of  $150  million  into  the  econ- 
omy right  here  in  the  trade  territory  of  Okla- 
homa City, 

There  are  In  this  city  41,000  people  receiv- 
ing social  security  benefits  which  are  help- 
ing to  turn  the  twilight  years  of  their  lives 
from  gray  years  of  need  and  neglect  into 
golden  years  of  fulfillment.  This  is  not  only 
a  cushion  against  individual  adversity,  but 
a  $32  million  a  year  cushion  for  the  economy 
of  Oklahoma  City. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  "made  135  busi- 
ness loans,  for  a  total  value  of  $4.6  million, 
to  small  independently  owned  businesses  in 
this  town,  helping  to  stimulate  the  well- 
springs  from  which  new  enterprise  can  flow. 

Under  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
which  the  late  Senator  Bob  Kerr  ehq  iiepre- 
sentatives  Ed  Edmondson  and  Tom  Steed 
helped  to  write,  your  city  has  received  grants 
totaling  $2,2  million  to  he!p  assure  for  the 
next  generation  of  your  residents  a  legacy 
of  pure  water. 

And,  Just  last  week,  the  SecreUiry  of  Com- 
merce released  a  litUe  over  $12  mifllon  to  be 
invested  in  the  highway  program  for  the 
St.Tte  of  Oklahoma  during  the  new  fiscal 
year,  to  help  provide  the  arteries  of  commerce 
through  which  the  economic  bloodstream 
can  flow  unimpeded 

Through  a  working  partnership  with  our 
Federal  Government,  and  with  a  vision  of 
ihe  fulu.-e,  Americans  ilke  Bob  Kerr  and 
Carl  Albert  and  Mike  Monroney  and  Wil- 
liam Morgan  Cain  and  Stanley  Draper  have 
defeated  the  doldrums  which  only  a  few  years 
ago  held  your  State  in  the  grip  of  Introspec- 
tive paralysis,  and  have  blazed  a  trail  of  prog- 
ress into  a  brighter  future. 

But  Oklahoma,  although  an  important 
part,  Is  only  a  part  of  the  world  around  us 
It  will  prosper  as  the  Nation  prospers.  It 
could  never  endure  as  one  healthy  cell  in  an 
unhealthy  body  Nor  could  it  exist  as  an 
insulated  island  of  peace  surrounded  by  an 
ocean  of  war, 

Oklahoma  City  is  part  of  the  world. 

If  we  would  understand  the  world  on 
which  New  Year's  Day  dawned  Just  2  weeks 
ago,  we  need  to  recognize  four  stem  reaUtles 
of  our  time.  These  are  the  great,  overpower- 
ing facts  of  20th  century  life  to  which  those 
of  us  in  your  Government  are  trying  to  react 
Intelligently  In  our  efforts  to  shape  the  fu- 
ture as  you'd  want  it,  rather  than  just  wait- 
ing for  it  to  happen  to  us  however  It  will 

1,  The  first  of  these  realities  Is  the  fan- 
tastic compression  of  time  which  has  shrunk 
the  planet  Earth. 

It  took  Columbus  70  days  to  cross  the 
Atlantic.  Undbe.-gh  did  It 'in  33  hours  A 
B-58  can  do  it  in  a  little  over  3  hours.  And, 
In  the  month  Just  passed,  our  Gemini  space- 
craft were  covering  that  same  distance  in 
Just  about   10  minutes. 

But  let's  put  It  In  a  more  personal  way: 
For  purposes  of  either  transportation  or 
communication.  Oklahoma  City  Is  much 
closer  today  to  London  or  Paris  or  Moscow  or 
Saigon  than  it  would  have  been  100  years 
ago  to  your  neighboring  State  capital  at 
Austin. 

Think  about  It,  Today  you  can  communi- 
cate with  someone  in  any  major  city  of  the 
world  more  quickly — or  you  can  get  there 
more  quickly — than  your  great-grandfathers 
at  your  age  could  have  traveled  or  sent  a 
message  from  Beaver  City  to  Idabel  or  from 
Altus  to  Miami,  Okla. 

Or — disquieting  though  the  fact  may  be — 
your  home,  wherever  you  may  live  in  Okla- 
homa— Is  no  more  than  40  nalnutes  from 
Vladivostok  by  ballisUc  missile. 
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What  does  this  mean?  Well,  it  means 
that — whether  we  like  It  or  not — this  world 
h«a  become  a  neighborhood.  What  happens 
anywhere  In  the  world  does  have  a  bearing 
on  our  Uvea. 

It  means  that  cohesive  International  or- 
ganization and  rwlft.  decUlve  action  when 
freedom  Is  threatened  are  not  only  desirable; 
they  are  absolutely  necessary. 

This  Is  why  the  tide  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion must  be  turned  back  In  Vietnam  lest  it 
spread  like  an  unchecked  prairie  Are  to  en- 
gulf all  of  Asia.  And  this  Is  why  the  United 
Nations  must  be  made  to  work,  for  there's 
no  alternative. 

The  choice  Is  world  law  or  world  anar- 
chy— the  rule  of  reason  or  the  rule  of  brute 
force. 

Those  who  mouth  the  old  platitudes  and 
talk  in  scornful  derision  of  what  they  call 
"One  Worlders"  are  speaking  In  a  de.id 
tongue.  With  the  awesome  weaponry  at  our 
command,  the  choice  Is  one  world  or  none. 
And  I'm  for  having  one.  A  free  world  where 
men  may  have  a  say  In  their  destiny  and 
settle  their  disputes  by  reason  and  not  by 
riot,  by  ballots  and  not  by  bullets — where 
men  and  women  can  live  without  fear,  and 
be  neither  Red  nor  dead. 

Can  we  attain  such  a  world?  Well,  we'd 
better  do  so,  because — 

a.  The  second  of  these  great  realities  of 
our  age  Is  that  science  and  technology  are 
speeding  ahead  at  a  blinding,  ever  accelerat- 
ing pace. 

So  rapid  has  been  this  advance  of  science 
In  the  last  35  years  that  it  threatens — unless 
we  constantly  update  our  social  knowledge — 
to  leave  our  human  arts  of  government  far 
behind. 

It  has  forced  upon  us  an  entirely  new 
dlmitnalon  of  problems  not  even  dreamed  of 
30  years  ago  •  •  •  problems  that  range 
from  the  threat  of  polluting  the  atmosphere 
by  atomic  explosion  or  by  the  exhaust  fumes 
of  7B  million  automobiles  In  this  affluent 
society — to  the  question  of  Job  displacement 
through  automation. 

So  rapidly  are  old  processes  being  obso- 
Icted.  that  In  our  society  today  the  average 
American  Industrial  worker  changes  jobs  15 
tlmea  and  has  to  be  retrained  3  times  In 
the  course  of  his  career. 

In  sxich  an  age.  education  Is  no  longer  a 
liixury.  It's  a  necessity.  If  America  Is  to 
claim  the  promise  of  the  future,  it  must  be 
an  America  In  which  all  of  its  children — 
north  and  south,  east  and  west,  rich  and 
poor,  black  and  white  and  red  and  brown — 
win  be  given  the  opportunity  to  develop 
their  Individual  potentials  to  the  maximum. 
Still  half  of  our  high  school  graduates  are 
not  entering  college — and  a  full  40  percent 
of  those  who  do  are  forced  to  drop  out.  Col- 
lege tuitions  are  being  forced  ever  higher, 
and  if  the  hard-pressed  parents  of  America 
ar«  to  keep  up  with  the  growing  costs  of 
educating  and  equipping  their  children  for 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  they  are  going  to 
have  to  have  a  realistic  tax  credit  In  the 
years  In  which  they  are  actually  seeing 
youngsters  through  college. 
It  will  pay  for  Itself  many  times  over. 
Her«  U  one  example  of  how  that  affects 
ua  right  here  In  Oklahoma  and  Texas: 

AcroM  the  cotintry  today,  several  sites  are 
being  coasldered  for  the  location  of  a  nuts- 
■tve  atomic  acoelerat<»'  project.  For  the  area 
that  ft*  It.  it  wlU  be  the  biggest  boon  since 
tiM  liAiin«l  Space  Center  went  to  Houston. 
Amont  thoae  areu  being  considered  are 
•erecml  in  your  State  and  several  in  mine. 
We  m  the  Southwest  measure  up  to  the  very 
beet  and  better — In  every  criterion  but  one : 
our  educational  ratio  la  only  I  doctor's  degree 
for  every  as  masters  degrees;  In  some  places 
It's  1  for  every  7. 

If  the  Southwest  should  fall  to  get  this 
project,  that  wui  be  the  reason. 


But  broader  than  our  two  States  and  of 
greater  lasting  significance  to  each  of  us.  Is 
this  fact : 

Unless  the  human  race  is  to  be  left  behind 
by  its  own  creations,  it  must  develop  the 
tools — and  the  understanding  in  govern- 
mental circles — to  cope  with  these  creations 
and  direct  them  in  constructive  channels. 

3.  The  third  overpowering  reality  of  the 
time  is  the  world  population  explosion  which 
increases  by  geometric  progression. 

At  the  best  lining  of  the  Christian  era— at 
the  time  of  the  Hrst  Christmas— there  were 
only  about  250  mlllicn  people  in  the  whole 
world. 

In  another  10  years,  there'll  be  that  m.any 
right  here  in  the  United  St.ites— on  onlv  7 
percent  of  the  world's  land  .surface. 

It  took  tliC  humnn  race  3.000  vears  to  de- 
velop a  population  cf  3  billion  people.  We 
are  doubling  that  fltrure  In  lef's  than  30  ve8rs. 
The  same  amount  of  land  and  air  and 
water  and  mineral  resources  must  be  made 
to  serve  more  and  ever  more  people  \nd  so 
the  conservation  and  management  of  the 
earth's  natural  resources  Is  an  impelling 
necessity 

Right  here  in  America,  we  are  crrowing  so 
rapidly  that  every  div  we  have  the  numerical 
equivalent  of  a  new  Woodward:  every  week, 
of  a  new  Lawton;  every  month,  of  a  new 
Tulsa:  and  every  year,  of  an  entire  new  State 
of  Oklahoma. 

In  recent  years  we  in  America  have  come 
to  think  of  food  surpluses  as  a  problem.  But 
most  of  the  nations  on  earth  are  confronted 
with  increasingly  drastic  shortages— and 
hunger  Is  the  thing  that  most  often  leads  to 
war  or  revolution  or  violent  upheaval 

Here  In  this  bountiful  land- where  we 
worry  at  lunch  time  about  too  many 
calories— as  rapidly  hs  we  are  growing  and  our 
cities  are  expanding,  we  could  reach  the  point 
within  this  century  where  our  available  farm 
acres  would  no  longer  produce  enough  for 
our  own  people. 

So  every  inch  of  topsoil  that  can  be 
saved— and  every  drop  of  water  that  can  be 
conserved— and  every  stream  that  can  be 
cleansed  of  pollution — and  everv  river  that 
can  be  developed,  will  pay  rich  returns  to 
the  next  generation  of  Americans. 

Your  own  Congressman,  John  Jarm.\n  has 
done  a  magnificent  Job  In  promoting  the 
maximum  recovery  and  conservation  of  the 
petroleiun  reserves  which  wlU  have  to  power 
the  machinery  of  future  generations  He 
understands  well— as  everyone  in  the  South- 
west should  understand — that  discovery  of 
new  reserves  so  necessary  to  our  future  well- 
being  as  a  people,  ultimately  must  rest  upon 
the  health  of  a  domestic  industry  with 
thousands  of  independent  operators— the 
guys  with  a  rig  and  a  rabbit's  foot  and  a 
sense  of  adventure — ever  searching  the  earth 
for   new   discoveries. 

During  the  past  decade,  your  State  ha.s 
lead  the  Nation  in  the  development  and 
conservation  of  your  water  supply.  My  hat 
Is  off  to  the  citizens  of  Oklahoma  City  and 
of  the  western  part  of  this  State  who  have 
Inspired  the  Nation  with  their  display  of 
statesmanship  and  vision  in  so  actively  sup- 
porting the  Arkansas  River  project,  even 
though  thus  far  Its  tangible  benefits  have 
extended  only  to  the  eastern  section  of 
your  State. 

And.  despite  the  Initial  disappointment 
which  aU  of  us  have  felt  over  the  somewhat 
negative  report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  with  men  like  Mike 
MojraoNBT.  FSED  Harris  and  Ed  Edmondson 
plying  the  skill  and  resourcefulness  and 
persuasion  for  which  they  are  known,  I 
flrmly  predict  that  no  amount  of  obstruction 
will  be  able  to  hold  back  Indefinitely  the 
coming  reality  of  the  central  Oklahoma 
project 

As  one  Congressman  from  a  neighboring 
State.  I  pledge  to  you  that — as  long  as  I 
have  the  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Public 


Works  Committee — this  practical  and  neces- 
sary  development  will  have  my  hand  and 
my  heart,  my  voice  and  my  vote,  and  what- 
ever help  that  I  can  give. 

The  time  1b  rapidly  coming  in  the  United 
States  when  that  area  blessed  with  a  maxi- 
mum development  of  Its  water  resources  will 
be  better  off  by  far  than  If  it  had  oil  or 
gold  or  uranium  or  any  other  resource  of 
the  earth,  but  lacked  water.  I  have  never 
heard  a  more  ridiculous  or  more  specious 
arg\iment  than  that  forced  upon  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that 
a  better  set  of  freight  rates  through  other 
modes  of  transportation,  brought  about  by 
a  navigation  project,  should  be  considered 
as  a  cost  rather  than  a  benefit  factor. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  better  rates  will  cot 
come  unless  the  canal  is  built.  And  if  they 
should  come  as  Its  competitive  result,  then 
I  can't  count  that  as  anything  but  an  addi- 
tional benefit  to  the  people. 

Development  of  our  waterways  was  one  of 
the  first  functions  of  government  recognized 
by  the  Congress  In  the  first  decade  of  the 
19th  century.  But  the  history  of  their  de- 
velopment has  been  a  history  of  thinking  too 
small  and  acting  too  slowly. 

Not  Oklahoma  alone,  but  the  Nation,  will 
benefit  by  the  Central  Oklahoma  project. 
The  best  homlletlc  I  have  ever  read  on  the 
subject  was  delivered  on  the  floor  of  the  U,S 
House  of  Representatives  In  1848  by  a  young 
Congressman  named  Abraham  Lincoln,  He 
was  speaking  out  against  a  Presidential  veto 
of  an  omnibus  public  works  measure. 

Lincoln  demonstrated  through  the  flawless 
logic  that  came  to  be  his  hallmark  that, 
because  of  an  Inland  waterway  in  remote  Il- 
linois, the  sugar  merchant  in  New  Orleans 
sold  his  wares  a  "little  dearer"  and  the  house- 
wife in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  sugared  her  husband's 
coffee  a  "little  cheaper." 

The  history  of  that  splendid  professional 
group  known  as  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers 
has  been  a  history  of  cautious  calculations 
and  conservative  estimates  to  tonnages. 

The  Engineer's  projection  on  the  MlssU- 
slppl  waterway  was  9  million  tons  a  year  In 
1963,  It  carried  almost  40  million  tons— or 
344   percent   of  the  estimated  volume. 

The  Engineers  projected  9  million  tons  a 
year  for  the  Ohio  waterway.  In  1963.  It  was 
carrying  88  million  tons,  or  almost  9  times 
the  estimated  amount,  and  the  locks  were 
having  to  be  rebuilt  to  accommodate  the 
burgeoning  volume  of  usage. 

The  original  estimate,  just  a  very  few  years 
ago.  for  the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  be- 
tween New  Orleans  and  Corpus  Chrlstl  was 
only  7  million  tons  a  year.  That  canal  last 
year  exceeded  the  official  estimates  by  more 
than  10  times. 

But  the  value  of  water  resource  develop- 
ment cannot  be  written  In  tonnages  alone. 
The  great  complex  of  Industrial  development 
In  the  United  States  has  grown  up  primarily 
along  our  Inland  waterways  system,  and  from 
this  the  Nation  has  benefited  beyond  meas- 
ure. 

Last  year,  some  300  new  Industries  sprang 
up  along  the  banks  of  our  Nation's  navigable 
streams.  This  development  not  only  creates 
a  tax  base  for  the  local  communities,  it  pro- 
vides the  payroll  which  generates  other  eco- 
nomic activities  ad  Infinitum.  In  context 
with  all  we  have  been  discussing,  this  may 
be  far  more  Important  for  the  future  than 
we  realize. 

Our  population  growth  rate  means  some- 
thing even  more  Immediate  than  the  things 
we  have  mentioned.  It  means  that  the  pri- 
vate American  economy  must  grow  enough  to 
produce  3  million  new  Joba  every  year— in 
the  private  economy. 

It  requires  this  many  to  take  up  the  slack 
created  annually  by  automation  and  to  pro- 
vide creative  work  for  the  young  Amerlcani 
coming  into  the  Job  market  for  the  first  tun* 
each  year. 
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We  are  In  our  59th  month  of  continuous 
economic  expansion — the  longest  period  of 
unbroken  economic  growth  In  the  history  of 
the  Nation.  We  have  over  73  million  Amer- 
icans gainfully  employed.  But  next  year 
we'll  need  to  have  76  million  at  work  If  grow- 
ing unemployment  Is  to  be  avoided. 

4.  Finally,  we  face  the  reality  of  what  has 
been  called  the  revolution  of  rising  expecta- 
tions. Throughout  the  world,  long  sub- 
merged nations  are  churning  In  one  of  his- 
tory's greatest  upheavals,  frantically  trying 
to  bring  the  benefits  of  20th  century  prog- 
ress to  their  own  people.  They  are  desper- 
ately determined  to  compress  into  one 
generation  what  It  took  other  societies  a 
century  or  more  to  develop. 

In  the  far  corners  of  the  earth,  men  are 
choosing  sides  between  two  diametrically 
opposed  ways  of  life  •  •  •  and  how  they 
choose  may  well  determine  the  fate  of  our 
children. 

Let's  take  a  quick  look  at  tomorrow's 
world.  Let's  think  for  a  minute  of  those  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  and  20— the  next  gen- 
eration. Some  of  these  are  your  children. 
Four  of  them  are  mine. 

If  we  were  to  take  a  representative  cross 
section  of  100  of  these  56  would  be  from  Asia. 
15  would  be  from  Western  Europe.  9  would  be 
from  Latin  America.  8  would  be  from  Africa, 
6  would  be  from  Russia,  and  only  4  would  be 
from  the  United  States 

Obviously,  we  cannot  hold  these  people 
down  In  their  quest  for  a  better  life.  I  don't 
think  we  would  want  to.  We  cannot  simply 
hold  back  the  tide  of  rising  expectations. 
But  we  can  win  them  to  the  side  of  freedom 
if  we  have  enough  Imagination  and  suflSclent 
understanding.  Let's  think  for  a  minute 
about  what  makes  these  people  tick. 

Most  of  these  people  have  never  had  a  pair 
of  shoes.  Most  of  them  have  never  seen  a 
doctor.  Most  of  them  have  never  had 
enough  to  eat.  But.  thanks  to  modern  com- 
munications, they  are  learning  today  what 
their  ancestors  never  knew — that  there  are 
people  who  do  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  better 
life. 

These  people  are  convinced  that  anything 
would  be  better  than  what  they  have — and 
they're  desperately  determined  to  get  it. 

This  Is  one  of  our  big  problems  in  'Vietnam. 
For  generations,  the  local  government  had 
shown  practically  no  Interest  In  the  problems 
of  the  average  people.  To  those  who  do  not 
stop  to  count  the  cost,  communism  promises 
a  quick  way  out.  They  do  not  Identify  with 
our  values — and  they  want  something  better 
for  their  children  than  what  they  have. 

In  this  situation,  It  Is  not  enough  simply 
to  stress  the  obvious  negative,  the  evils  of 
communism.  It  Isn't  enough  Just  to  be 
against  something.  It  is  our  supreme  task 
not  only  to  say — but  to  demonstrate — that 
their  legitimate  aspirations  can  be  realized — 
and  better  realized— through  the  framework 
of  political  democracy,  without  the  sacrifice 
of  their  Individual  liberties. 

This  is  why  we  have  a  Peace  Corps.  And 
this  is  why  we  have  an  Alliance  for  Progress. 
And  this  is  why  the  best  minds  of  our  Gov- 
ernment are  engaged  In  Imaginative  pursuit 
of  the  best  ways  to  win  this  contest  for  the 
minds  of  men. 

These  are  the  big  realities.  These  are  the 
real  challenges.  Beside  them,  the  little,  old. 
threadbare  slogans  and  the  petty,  little  argu- 
ments over  which  we  quarrel  and  divide  be- 
come as  trifling  and  meaningless  as  deserted 
&nthlli8  dwarfed  In  the  shadows  of  four 
great  mountains. 

These  are  the  overriding  problems  which 
confront  the  Congress  this  year  and  In  the 
years  inunedlately  ahead. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  made  real  progress 
m  building  a  Great  Society.  Although  the 
•hrtll  Intensity  of  uninformed  criticism  Is 
sometimes  a  bit  maddening.  I  think  It  U  good 
^•t  we  are  not  satisfied. 


We  do  well  to  recall  that  other  civiliza- 
tions, also  blessed  with  a  spark  of  greatness, 
strutted  across  the  stage  of  world  ascendancy 
only  to  fade  and  wane,  their  bright  promise 
unfulfilled. 

The  Egj-pt  of  the  Pharaohs  developed 
learning  but  not  understanding,  and  was 
burled  In  the  sands  beside  the  Nile. 

Jerusalem  the  golden,  after  flourishing 
under  David  and  Solomon,  disintegrated, 
quarreled  Internally,  split  Into  two  king- 
doms, and  was  never  again  the  same. 

The  Greeks  wrestled  mightily  with  philo- 
sophic problems  and  bequeathed  us  an  In- 
tellectual Inheritance  rarely  matched  In  his- 
tory. Yet  even  the  splendid  aristocracy  of 
Athens  grew  corrupt,  abandoned  Its  Idealism, 
sought  forcefully  to  Impose  Its  will  upon 
others,  and  never  recovered  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  wars. 

Rome,  gifted  with  lawmakers  and  war- 
makers  but  cursed  with  a  degenerate  pa- 
trician class,  surfeited  In  the  excesses  of  its 
own  prosperity  and  became  cruel  and  lust- 
ful until  it  rotted  from  within. 

We  still  have  problems  to  solve.  As  old 
problems  disappear,  new  ones  arise  to  take 
taelr  place.  One  proof  that  a  civilization 
has  not  reached  its  zenith  and  begun  to 
fade  is  the  very  fact  that  Its  people  are  still 
restless  and  creative  and  anxious  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  new  phenomena. 

Much  great  work  remains  to  be  done.  It 
will  take  vision  to  grasp  the  emerging  chal- 
lenge of  education  and  thus  claim  the  vast 
promise  of  the  future.  It  will  take  self- 
sacrifice  to  insure  that  the  basic  resources 
of  the  earth  are  preserved  intact  for  future 
generations. 

It  will  take  a  willingness  to  think  anew 
if  we  are  to  abolish  the  last  vestiges  of  racial 
denial  which  scatter  the  seeds  for  bitter 
future  harvests  of  anger  and  turmoil  and 
which  rob  the  Nation  of  many  hundreds  of 
minions  of  dollars  each  year  in  unrealized 
productivity. 

It  'Will  take  Insight  to  find  and  remove 
the  causes  of  Juvenile  unrest  and  foresight 
to  protect  the  fundamental  rights  of  pri- 
vacy against  electronic  eavesdropping  and 
thus  prevent  our  utopla  from  becoming  an 
Orwelllan  nightmare. 

The  society  has  many  problems — and  these 
should  be  to  us  more  challenging  than  dis- 
couraging. Nobody  ever  has  suggested  that 
the  Great  Society  would  be  a  sort  of  nirvana 
where  all  problems  vanish  like  vapors.  It  is 
not  a  Garden  of  Eden,  nor  will  It  become  so 
by  the  work  of  men.  But  we  do  strive  to 
build  a  better  life. 

On  a  street  corner  in  Athens,  some  24  cen- 
turies ago,  Socrates  and  Glaucon  discussed 
the  good  society — the  city  of  God.  After 
listening  in  skeptical  disbelief,  Glaucon 
finally  uttered  this  protest:  "Socrates.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  Is  such  a  city  of  God 
anywhere  on  earth." 

Socrates  made  his  Immortal  reply: 
"Whether  such  a  city  exists  In  heaven  or  ever 
will  exist  on  earth,  the  wise  man  will  live 
after  fhe  manner  of  that  city,  having  noth- 
ing to  do  with  any  other,  and  In  so  looking 
upon  It,  ■win  set  his  own  house  In  order." 

And  this,  with  God's  help.  Is  what  we  seek 
to  do. 


CLEARWATER.       NEBRASKA'S      SIR 
WINSTON  CHURCHILL  MEMORIAL 

Mr.  HRUSIL/\.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  the  joint  resolution  intro- 
duced by  the  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
neticut  fMr.  Dodd],  designating  April 
9  of  each  year  as  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
Day. 

On  January  24.  1965,  at  his  Hyde  Park 
Oate  home,  Sir  Winston  Churchill  died. 
During  his  lifetime,  this  great  and  grand 


man  had  been  often  honored.  Our  coun- 
try has  honored  him  in  a  way  it  has 
honored  no  other,  declaring  him  an 
honorary  citizen. 

And  he  was  made  the  honorary  citizen 
of  many  cities:  Paris.  Atliens.  Brussels, 
and  Luxembourg,  among  others.  And 
he  has  been  claimed  by  the  small  as  well 
as  the  large.  Clearwater,  Nebr.,  a  small 
Antelope  County  community  on  the  edge 
of  the  Sand  Hills  gave  honorary  citizen- 
ship to  Sir  Winston  in  Februarj'  1963. 
Later,  this  honor  was  bestowed  by  the 
State  of  Nebraska  and  then  by  the 
United  States. 

After  liis  death,  the  Nebraska  Church- 
ill Freedom  Foundation.  Inc..  was 
formed  in  Clearwater.  The  foundation 
is  now  raising  funds  to  erect  a  memorial 
on  the  rolling  prairies  above  Clearwater 
Creek  just  south  of  the  village.  Some 
day,  it  is  planned,  a  statue  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  will  overlook  this  land  where 
freedom  can  be  felt  in  the  air. 

Still  in  the  plarming  stages,  this  prairie 
complex  would  contain  three  circular 
structures,  including  an  outdoor  amphi- 
theater, an  enclosed  memorial  room  and 
study  center  and  an  outdoor  memorial 
with  the  statue  of  this  fondly  remem- 
bered man  symbolically  facing  toward 
the  West  and  freedom. 

Together,  with  the  grant  of  citizen- 
ship, Clearwater  gave  Sir  Winston  a 
home  "well  stocked  with,  champagne  and 
cigars."  At  ceremonies  in  February  1963, 
he  was  represented  by  a  stand-in.  a 
young  clerk  in  the  city  hall  of  Salford 
who  was  selected  by  means  of  an  essa; 
contest  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

Now.  a  program  is  planned  under 
which  outstanding  youth  of  the  free 
countries  of  the  world  could  meet  at  the 
memorial  to  exchange  ideas  and  keep 
alive  those  principles  so  eloquently  i>er- 
sonifled  by  Sir  Winston  Churchill.  Each 
summer,  representative  youth  would 
gather  at  the  memorial's  "parley" 
grounds  for  orientation  and  preliminary 
study.  They  would  then  journey 
throughout  Nebraska  to  experience  the 
way  of  life  in  the  Midwest.  Agricultural 
students  would  visit  farms  and  ranches. 
Economics  students  would  visit  Industrial 
centers.  At  the  end  of  the  summer,  they 
would  return  for  discussions. 

The  term  "parley  "  was  advisedly  cho- 
sen, for  Sir  Winston  preferred  the  infor- 
mality of  an  open  discussion  parley 
rather  than  the  formality  and  protocol 
of  a  conference  or  summit  meeting. 

The  characteristic  enterprise  shown  by 
my  fellow  Nebraskans  has  received 
warm  thanks  and  ever>'  wish  for  suc- 
cess from  Clementine  Spencer  Church- 
ill, the  widow  of  the  British  statesman. 

The  memory  of  Sir  Winston  ChurchUl 
remains  fresh  In  our  minds.  His  words 
remain  relevant.  At  this  time  of  great 
crisis,  it  Is  well  to  recall  his  counsel.  He 
once  wrote: 

There  can  hardly  ever  have  been  a  war  more 
easy  to  prevent  than  this  second  Armaged- 
don •  •  V  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States  have  only  to  repeat  the  same  well- 
meaning,  shortsighted  behavior  toward  the 
new  problems  which  In  singular  resemblance 
confront  us  today  to  bring  about  a  third  con- 
vulsion from  which  none  may  live  to  tell  the 
tale. 
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This  man's  words  deserve  not  only  our 
continued  study  and  attention,  but  also 
his  memory  deserves  our  continued  hom- 
age. Thus, "It  seems  to  me  eminently 
right  that  we  now  again  acknowledge  our 
debt  by  declaring  that  the  third  anniver- 
sary of  the  proclamation  declaring  Win- 
ston Churchill  an  honorary  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  each  anni- 
versary thereafter  be  designated  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  Day. 


WATER  RIGHTS  OP  VARIOUS  LEV- 
ELS OF  GOVERNMENT — STATES 
RIGHTS  VERSUS  NATIONAL 
POWERS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Dean 
Frank  J.  Trelease,  of  the  University  of 
Wyoming  College  of  Law,  is  an  acknowl- 
edged expert  in  the  field  of  water  law. 
So  It  Is  that  his  remarks  In  the  field  of 
water  rights  at  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment merit  attention  in  this  body  and 
out  of  it.  From  the  fall  1965  issue  of  the 
Wyoming  Law  Journal,  we  have  Profes- 
sor Trelease's  pi4>er,  originally  delivered 
at  the  western  interstate  water  confer- 
ence, on  "Water  Rights  of  Various  Levels 
of  Government — States  Rights  Versus 
National  Powers." 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagiies'  attention,  Mr.  President,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RxcoRO, 
as  follows: 
Watxe  Rights  of  Vaxioub  Levels  of  Govern - 

mirr — Btatwb    Rxohtb    Vnsxrs    Natxonai. 

PowEsa 

(By  Frank  J.  Treleaae*  ) 

Thia  Constitution,  and  tbe  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  b«  made  In  pur- 
suance thereof;  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shaU  be  made,  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land;  and  the  judges  In  every 
State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  In 
the  Oonstltutlon  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. — U.S.  Oonstltu- 
tion,  article  VI. 

"If  you  can't  Uck  "em.  Join  "em." — Unknown 
politician. 

Inevitably,  a  discussion  of  the  power  of 
one  level  of  government  over  water  resources 
Involves  a  comparison  with  the  powers  of 
other  levels.  A  catalog  of  national  powers, 
followed  by  a  list  of  State  fwwers,  would 
be  a  meaningless  exercise.  The  only  reason 
for  a  paper  such  as  this  at  a  conference  such 
as  this  Is  that  in  recent  years,  much  talk 
and  political  activity  has  been  focused  upon 
the  problem  of  States  rights  to  water  as  con- 
trasted with  Federal   power  over  water. 

At  the  same  time,  the  doctrine  of  States 
rights  has  been  much  mooted  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent context — that  of  racial  segregation. 
Yet  there  are  some  parallels  between  the  two 
controversies.  One  aspect,  common  to  both. 
Is  the  unrelenting  nature  of  the  arguments  of 
proponents  of  States  rights,  the  unwiUing- 
ne«s  of  those  proponent?  to  concede  that  the 
National  Oovemment  has  any  case  other  than 
a  bald  usurpation  of  power  Reviewing  the 
segregation  controversy,  a  northern  law  pro- 
fessor analysed  the  writing  of  southern 
lawyers  In   10  years  of  a   leading  southern 


*  A  paper  dallwed  at  1966  Western  Inter- 
state Watar  Oonferenoe  held  at  Oregon  State 
University,  CorrallU,  Oreg .  Aug.  5-6.  19<SS. 
Dean  and  rro<eioi-  of  Law,  University  of 
Wyoming. 


publication.'  He  found  nothing  but  un- 
mitigated blasts  at  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court's  "communistic,  atheistic,  nihilistic 
destruction  of  the  Constitution."  No  writer 
in  that  Journal  so  much  as  attempted  to  spell 
out  the  other  side  of  the  argument,  or  to 
analyze  the  strength  of  the  Federal  poeltlon. 
This  Is  a  wide  departure  from  traditional 
legal  method,  for  "the  lawj-er  who  cannot  see 
his  opponent's  side  or  the  difficulties  In  his 
own  case  gropes  in  a  blindness  that  is  often 
fatal." 

Much  the  same  one-sided  quality  has  per- 
vaded the  writings  and  statements  of  the 
propionents  of  States  rights  to  water,  going 
back  to  the  brief  for  "Preservation  of  In- 
tegrity of  State  Water  Laws,"  promulgated 
by  the  National  Reclamation  Association  in 
1942,  through  the  long  series  of  hearings  of 
Senate  and  House  committees  on  the  Barrett 
bill  and  Its  successors,  Including  today's 
Kuchel  bill.-  Only  a  few  non-Federal  voices 
raised  in  the  hearings  have  conceded  any 
validity  to  the  national  position  or  any  legit- 
imate national  purposes  to  be  served  by  na- 
tional supremacy  in  the  water  field."  Prac- 
tically all  State  representatives  see  the  ques- 
tion of  State  versus  Federal  supremacy  over 
western  water  as  a  conflict,  a  struggle,  a  fight. 
Such  an  approach  is  futile,  and  there  Is 
danger  in  inviting  a  battle  to  the  finish.  The 
Western  States  cannot  win  stich  a  battle. 
Despite  the  plausible  arguments  made  In 
one-sided  briefs,  and  the  seemingly  Impec- 
cable logic  derived  from  State  premises  of 
"ownership"  of  water,  they  cannot  win  a  law- 
suit.* Subllmlnally.  they  realize  this,  for  the 
battle  has  been  shifted  to  the  legislative 
arena.  But  they  cannot  win  in  Congress. 
Nine  years  and  50  bills  after  the  original 
Barrett  bill,  the  States  stand  in  no  better  po- 
sition than  they  did  in  1956.  when  the  first 
attempts  to  overthrow  the  Pelton  doctrine 
were  made.  The  time  has  come  to  take  a 
realistic  approach  to  the  subject  and  a  real- 
istic attitude  toward  the  relations  of  the 
States  and  the  Nation  in  the  water  resources 
field. 

A  realist  does  not  seek  an  abstraction,  but 
an  objective.  The  doctrine  of  States  rights 
is  no  more  than  a  tool  that  may  accomplish 
a  desired  result.  Too  often,  the  doctrine  of 
States  rights  In  water,  like  that  of  States 
rights  in  the  segregation  field,  has  been 
something  considerably  less  than  a  noble  po- 
litical principle.  It  has  been  called  upon  to 
protect  or  advance  some  special  advantage, 
as  when  large  landowners  seek  exemption 
from  the  policy  of  the  160-acre  limitation,^ 
or  when  one  State  seeks  an  advantage  over 
another,  as  In  the  early  days  when  equitable 


>  Prankel.  "Alabama  Lawyer,  1954-1964: 
Has  the  Official  Organ  Atrophied?"  64 
Colum.  L.  Rev.   1243    (19641. 

•  "Hearings  on  S  863  Before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion," 84th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  (1956);  "Hearings 
Before  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AiTairs,"  84th  Cong..  2d  sess.,  ser.  31 
(1956);  "Hearings  Before  the  House .  Sub- 
committee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation." 
86th  Cong,  1st  sess.,  ser.  9  (1959).  "Hear- 
ings on  Problems  Arising  from  Relationships 
Between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment Before  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,"  87th  Cong.,  Ist 
sess.  (1961);  "Hearings  on  S.  1275  Before  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.'  88th  Cong., 
3d  sess.  (1964). 

•  See  remarks  of  Ooldberg,  Clark,  and  Bay, 
1964  Senate  Hearings,  supra  note  2,  at  120, 
148,  343. 

«  Goldberg.  "Interposition  —  Wild  West 
Water  Style,"  17  Stan.  L.  Rev.  1   (1964). 

'Note,  "Federal  Water  Rights  Legislation 
and  the  Reserved  Lands  Controversy,"  53 
Geo.  L.  J.  750  (1966). 

*tv<inhoe  Irr.  Diat.  t.  JfcCrafcen,  357  VS. 
375   (1968). 


apportionment  was  being  fought  out'  or 
when  Arizona  sought  to  block  the  Boulder 
Canyon  project.'  All  such  attempts  to  tiie 
the  doctrine  of  States  rights  to  stymie  the 
National  Government  or  to  put  a  single 
State's  Interest  above  those  of  the  Nation  or 
of  a  sister  State,  as  a  matter  of  right,  as  a 
rule  of  law,  have  failed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Western  Statee 
have  tried  to  assert  the  doctrine  of  States 
rights  In  water  In  order  to  further  or  to  pre- 
serve some  very  legitimate  State  Interests. 
If  the  decision  Is  cast  In  terms  of  power,  the 
result  may  be  winner-take-all.  But  If  the 
question  Is  not  the  existence  of  power  but  the 
desirability  of  its  exercise,  compromise  and 
accommodation  are  more  likely  to  be 
achieved. 

FEDERAI,   POWEBS 

If  the  United  States  is  regarded  as  an  op- 
ponent by  the  Western  States,  It  Is  a  formida- 
ble one  Indeed.  It  has  a  number  of  powerful 
weapons  at  its  command.  Though  some  of 
them  look  dlsarmlngly  simple,  many  are  flex- 
ible and  sophisticated,  suitable  for  use  in  s 
wide  variety  of  situations. 

The  Federal  Government  derives  its  au- 
thority from  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  only  such  powers  as  are  dele- 
gated to  It  by  that  Instrument.  But  the 
Founding  Fathers  provided  for  a  strong  na- 
tion. Powers  that  permit  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  take  action  on  water  resources  or 
to  regulate  their  use  are  found  In  the  au- 
thority given  by  the  Constitution  to  control 
commerce,  to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense, to  enter  into  treaties,  to  control  Inter- 
state relations,  to  manage  Federal  property, 
and  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
country.  Freedom  to  perform  these  func- 
tions without  let  or  hindrance  from  the 
States  is  given  by  the  supremacy  clause. 

The  most  highly  developed  body  of  Federal 
water  law  Is  In  relation  to  navigable  waters. 
The  Constitution  gives  Congress  the  power 
to  regulate  Interstate  commerce,*  which  In- 
cludes navigation  as  a  part  of  transportation. 
The  Federal  power  over  navigable  waters  haa 
been  exercised  In  three  ways — affirmatively, 
negatively,  and  permlsslvely.  Affirmatively, 
the  United  States  may  improve  navigation 
channels,  or  build  dams  to  provide  a  flow 
for  navigable  streams  or  protect  the  naviga- 
bility of  waters  from  floods  or  prevent  the 
waters  from  doing  flood  damage  to  land." 
Negatively,  the  United  States  may  prohibit 
anyone  else  from  interfering  with  the  navi- 
gable capacity  of  the  water."  Permlsslvely, 
It  may  license  others  to  do  that  which  it 
might  do  or  might  prevent."  Since  the 
national  powers  are  supreme,  the  U.S.  ac- 
tion In  reference  to  a  navigable  river  is  not 
subject  to  State  laws  which  on  their  face 
seem  to  apply  to  all  waters."  If  a  State- 
authorized  project  affects  navigable  waters 
In  a  way  Inconsistent  with  Federal  law,  the 
non-Federal  project  must  give  way."  If 
a  State-created  right,  or  a  State-author- 
ized project,  exists  on  a  navigable  river,  and 
Congress  decides  to  build  a  Federal  project 
that  destroys  the  State  right  or  project,  the 
National  Government  is  under  no  obligation 
to  pay  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  right 
or  even  for  the  destruction  of  a  going  busl- 


^  Kansas  v.  Colorado,  206  VS.  46  (1907); 
Wyoming  v.  Colorado,  259  U.S.  419   (1922). 

*  Arizona  v.  California.  283  U.S.  423  (1931). 

•  U.S.  Const,  art.  I  sec.  8. 

'•  United  States  v.  Commodore  Park.  Inc., 
324  U.S.  386  (1946);  Oklahoma  v.  Atkinson, 
313  U.S.  508  (1941). 

"  United  States  v.  Rio  Grande  Irr.  Co.,  n* 
U.S.  690  (1899). 

1=  United  States  v.  Appalachian  Power  Co., 
311  U.S.  377  (1940). 

"  Arizona  v.  California,  supra  note  8. 

«« See  Rio  Grande  and  Appalachian,  supi* 
notes  11  and  12. 
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ness."  As  far  as  the  Federal  Government 
Is  concerned,  whatever  rights  a  State  may  at- 
tempt to  create  In  these  waters  are  subject 
to  the  navigational  servitude,  an  easement 
that  Is  a  defect  In  the  title  to  mioh 
rights.  Though  at  one  time  there  was  hope 
that  this  servitude  did  not  weaken  the  title 
to  western  approprlatlve  rights  "  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  to  distinguish  western  con- 
gimiptlve  usee  from  the  riparian  rights  that 
have  been  destroyed  or  taken  without  com- 
pensation." In  the  area  of  planning,  the 
Federal  Government  may  overrule  a  State 
plan  for  water  resources  by  bxilldlng  a  Fed- 
eral project  that  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
plan."  Finally,  In  Arizona  v.  California.'^ 
the  Supreme  Court  has  now  said  that  the 
power  to  dam  and  store  the  water  of  a 
nsvigable  stream  gives  the  power  to  distrib- 
ute the  water  to  States  In  such  shares  as 
Congress  or  Its  delegate  may  determine. 
Equitable  apportionment — the  legal  claim  of 
a  State  to  a  share  In  the  benefits  of  a  river — 
played  no  part  In  the  decision. 

The  war  and  treaty  powers*  give  addi- 
tional authority  to  the  United  States  to  build 
projects  that  will  strengthen  the  national  de- 
tense  or  comply  with  a  treaty.  The  exercise 
of  the  war  power  has  not  been  undertaken 
In  such  a  way  as  to  bring  Its  resource  de- 
velopment projects  Into  direct  conflict  with 
State  water  laws  or  water  rights.  Normal- 
ly, property  taken  for  national  defense  pur- 
poses Is  condemned  under  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain.  However,  when  it  was  coupled 
with  the  power  to  control  the  property  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  famous  Hawthorne 
case,"  the  Court  said  that  if  the  United 
States  needs  water  for  a  national  defense  In- 
stallation on  the  public  domain.  It  need  not 
"bend  its  knee"  and  comply  with  a  State 
water  law  that  might  Interfere  with  the  man- 
agement of  property  in  the  best  interests  of 
national  defense.  But  the  treaty  power  U 
like  that  over  navigable  waters,  and  States 
have  conceded  their  duty  to  meet  a  national 
obligation  such  as  the  agreement  to  deliver 
snnually  a  specific  quantity  of  the  water  of 
the  Colorado  River  to  Mexico,"  even  though 
this  might  require  State  uses  of  water  to  be 
curtailed. 

While  Interstate  lawsuits  and  compacts 
may  operate  as  a  restriction  on  State  law 
or  State-created  rights,  the  most  important 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  over  inter- 
state relations  Is  the  power  to  refuse  con- 
gressional consent.  Congress  has  refused  to 
approve  a  compact,  and  one  was  killed  when 
the  President  vetoed  the  act  consenting  to 
It  on  the  ground  that  It  would  Interfere  with 
the  Jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  United 
States  over  the  water." 


"United  States  v.  Chandler-Dunbar  Co, 
VBV3.53  (1913). 

"'■(W)e  need  not  ponder  whether  by  vir- 
tue of  a  highly  Actional  navigation  purpose, 
the  government  coiUd  destroy  the  flow  of  a 
navigable  stream  and  carry  away  its  waters 
for  sale  to  private  Interests  without  compen- 
«tlon  to  those  deprived  of  them.  We  have 
Mver  held  that  or  anything  like  it.  •  •  •" 
Vnited  States  v.  Gerlach  Livestock  Co..  S39 
u-3.  725,  737  (1960).  Mr.  Justice  Douglas, 
wncurrlng,  thought  the  constltuUonal  power 
to  do  so  was  clear.     Id.  at  766-62. 

"Morreale,  "Federal  Power  In  Western 
•waters;  The  Navigation  Power  and  the  Rule 
™  No  Compensation,"  3  Natural  Resources 
J- 1(1963). 

^Oklahoma  v.  Atkinson,  supra  note  10 

"•373U.S.  646  (1963). 

"U.S.  Const,  art.  I,  sec.  8:  art.  n,  sec.  3. 

"  Nevada  v.  iMited  States.  166  F.  Supp.  800 
(D,  Nev.  1968). 

■*•  Stat.  1219  (1944);  Cc^o.  Rlv.  OompMt 
*"ni(c)   (1923). 

■Ctonsent  to  the  Connecticut  and  Merrl- 
»»e  Rivers  Compact  (1987)   faUed  of  pM- 
?g«;  the  President's  veto  measage  In  H.  B. 
"<*•  «0,  77th  Cong.  3d  sess.  (1943) . 
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The  proixletary  power  Is  less  well  developed 
than  the  power  over  navigable  waters, 'but 
In  recent  years  haa  given  rise  to  the  most 
controversy,  in  the  political  arena  if  not 
In  the  courts.  The  property  clause  of  the 
Constitution"  reads  as  follows:  "The  Con- 
gress shall  have  Power  to  dispose  of  and 
make  all  needftil  Rules  and  Regulations  re- 
specting the  Territory  or  other  Property  be- 
longing to  the  United  States." 

in  the  Western  SUtes.  the  most  important 
national  property  Is  land,  the  pubUc  domain 
the  vast  areas  of  pubUc  land,  national  for- 
ests, national  parks,  and  Indian,  military 
and  other  reservations.  Whether  or  not  the 
United  States  "owns"  the  waters  on  these 
lands,  It  U  now  clear  that  It  has  the  power 
to  use  the  water  on  the  reserved  lands  to 
further  the  purposes  for  which  the  reserva- 
tion was  made. 

The  reservation  of  the  water  may  be  exer- 
cised and  the  water  put  to  use  without  re- 
gard to  State  law,  and  in  a  manner  incon- 
sistent with  It.  The  reservation  may  l)e  ex- 
ercised by  taking  the  water  for  the  reserved 
purpose  even  though  this  means  taking  it 
without  compensation  from  persons  who  hold 
State  rights  to  the  water  and  who  have  put 
It  to  beneficial  use.  The  Pelton  Dam  case,* 
Federal  Poioer  Comm'n  v.  Oregon,  established 
the  first  proposition  and  Arizona  v.  Califor- 
nia'* realized  the  Western  Irrigators'  worst 
fears  as  to  the  second,  implementation  of 
the  decree  In  that  case  will  take  water  away 
from  California  irrigators  and  cities  and  put 
It  to  use  on  Indian  reservations,  national 
forests,  recreational  areas  and  wildlife  ref- 
uges." 

Yet  this  should  not  have  come  as  a  sur- 
prise. The  rule  as  to  Indian  reservations  was 
established  in  1908,"  and  in  1899  the  Su- 
preme Court  warned  that  a  State  could  not 
without  congressional  consent,  "destroy  the 
right  of  the  United  SUtes,  as  the  owner  of 
lands  bordering  on  a  stream,  to  the  con- 
tinued flow  of  Its  waters;  so  far  at  least  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  beneficial  uses  of 
the  governmental  property."  " 

There  are  other  national  proprietary  in- 
terests, not  connected  with  land,  that  affect 
water  and  Its  use.  When  In  the  exercise  of 
one  of  Its  powers  the  United  SUtes  oontrola 
the  flow  of  a  river  by  storing  water,  It  owns 
the  power  potential  in  the  stored  water.  It 
may  produce  electric  energy  with  that  po- 
tential, and  the  electric  energy  thua  pro- 
duced la  property  of  the  United  SUtes  which 
the  Oovemment  may  sell  or  lease  upon  its 
own  terms."  Nebraska  once  had  a  policy, 
baaed  on  lU  claims  to  ownership  of  the 
water  In  ite  streams,  that  bydroeleotrtc  pow- 
er generated  In  Nebraska  could  not  be  trans- 
mitted or  used  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
SUte.*>  Obviously,  this  policy  could  not  re- 
strict the  out-of-SUte  disposition  of  power 
produced  at  a  Federal  dam. 

Article  I,  section  6  of  the  Oonstltutlon 
gives  Congress  the  power  to  levy  tezea  and 
to  appropriate  ftinds  to  provide  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  United  SUtes."  In  the 
famous  case  of  United  States  v.  Oerlach 
Livestock  Co..  the  Court  said  that  one  of 
the  largest  Federal  baslnwlde  development 
projects — the  Central  Valley  project  In  Cali- 
fornia— could  be  sustained  under  this  power. 
"Congress  has  a  subsUntive  power  to  tax 
and  appropriate  money  for  the  general  wel- 

"  VS.  Const,  art.  IV,  sec.  3. 

TJP.C.  v.  Oregon,  349  VS.  436   (1966). 

"  Arizona  v.  California,  zaprti  note  19. 

*<  Ibid. 

"Winters  v.  VnUed  States.  307  U.8.  664 
(1908). 

•  United  States  t.  Rio  Grande,  supra  note 
11,  at  703. 

"Ashwander  t.  T.VJi..  a»7  Uj8.  388  (1936). 

»  Kirk  T.  State  Board  of  Irr..  90  Neb.  627, 
184N.W.  167  (1913). 

"  VS.  Const,  art.  I,  see.  8. 
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fare,  limited  only  by  the  r«qulr«ment  tha.t 
It  shall  be  exercised  for  the  common  benefit 
as  distinguished  from  some  mere  local  pur- 
pose. •  •  •  Thus  the  power  of  Congress  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  through  large- 
scale  projecu  for  reclamation,  irriga- 
tion, and  other  internal  Improvement  la 
now  •  •  •  clear  •  •  •."•« 

This  Is  the  power  of  the  purse.  It  broad- 
ens considerably  the  power  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  take  action,  to  spend  money  for 
the  construction  of  projects — and  to  with- 
hold funds  and  limit  lu  boimty  If  a  SUte 
should  be  recalcitrant."  In  addition,  the 
spending  power  can  provide  a  new  ground 
for  control  of  local  actlvlttos.  In  the  Ivan' 
hoe  Irr.  Dist.  v.  McCracken  case,  on  the  160- 
acre  llmlUUon,"  the  Court  said.  "It  U  hard- 
ly lack  of  due  process  for  the  Government 
to  regulate  that  which  It  subsidizes."  By 
tying  enough  strings  to  lU  money,  by  Im- 
posing conditions  upon  those  who  receive 
the  beneflte,  the  Government  may  impose 
upon  them  niles  and  regulations  over  and 
above  those  required  by  SUte  law. 

STATE  powsas 

The  powers  of  the  SUtes  In  the  field  of 
water  resources  stem  not  from  express  dele- 
gations m  SUte  consututlons,  but  from  the 
general  residuum  of  sovereignty  and  impe- 
rlum  left  to  the  SUtes  after  the  grant  of 
specific  powers  to  the  United  SUtes.  These 
Include  the  power  to  create  property  rtghU 
and  the  poUce  power  to  regulate  property 
righu  and  the  conduct  of  dtUwns  in  the 
pubUc  interest.  SUte  water  laws  have  been 
traditionally  directed  to  allocating  water 
righU  to  individuals  as  property,  in  order 
to  further  the  economic  gain  of  the  Individ- 
uals. In  the  West,  this  haa  primarily  taken 
the  form  of  the  law  of  prior  appropriation. 

The  invention  of  prior  appropriation  was 
a  master  stroke  in  which  the  Western  SUtes 
Justifiably  take  pride.  The  aridity  of  the 
climate  and  the  scarcity  of  water  were 
limiting  factors  on  development  from  the 
start.  There  was  not  water  enough  to  satisfy 
all  demands  that  could  be  made  upon  It. 
Yet  no  planners  prepared  blueprlnu  for  lU 
best  use.  Instead,  the  water  was  given  to 
any  and  all  who  would  put  It  to  beneficial  use. 
The  miner  used  It  to  obtain  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  mounuins  and  streams;  the 
farmers  turned  the  desert  Into  rich  croplands 
free  from  drought;  the  rancher  took  the  water 
for  his  stock  and  to  Irrigate  hay  for  winter 
feed;  cities  brought  in  supplies  that  enabled 
them  to  grow;  railroads,  power  companies, 
manufacturers  and  other  Industries  received 
the  water  they  needed  to  operate.  The  west- 
ern pioneers  recognized  that  development  by 
an  individual  in  his  private  Interest  coiUd 
also  be  development  In  the  pubUc  Interest. 
Water  was  used  to  produce  wealth.  The 
increase  In  the  wealth  of  the  citizens,  from 
these  property  InteresU  carved  out  of  the 
public  domain.  Increased  the  wealth  of,  and 
developed  the  resources  of,  the  Western 
SUtee  and  the  Nation. 

Giving  the  best  water  rlghU  to  senior  ap- 
propriators  encouraged  Junior  appropriatora 
to  build  dams  to  store  spring  fioods,  to  build 
larger  dams  that  would  store  the  supply  of 
good  years  against  future  droughU,  or  to 
bring  water  from  long  dUtances  across  or 
through  motmtain  ranges  from  other  basins 
where  the  supply  exceeded  the  local  de- 
mands. When  It  became  obvioiu  that  com- 
pletely unregulated  approprlaUon  might  not 
always  be  In  the  public  Interest,  the  SUtes 
Invented  administrative  controls  to  prevent 
would-be  appropriatora  from  injuring  the 
vested  rights  of  othen  «'  doing  acte  that 

-United  States  v.  Oerlach  Livestock  Co., 
supra  note  16.  at  7S8. 

"Of.  tlUe  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rlghte  Act  o< 
1964.  43  U.S.C.  sacs.  200d-d-«  (1964). 

•Ivanhoe  In.  ZHst.  v.  MeCraeken.  supra 
note  6. 
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would  be  detrimental  to  the  public  Interest. 
AganclM  and  oAcen  admlnlirtered  the  water 
IswB  and  distributed  tbe  water  to  those  en- 
tlUed  to  It. 

Theee  property  rights  do  not  freeze  devel- 
opment. If  needa  change,  the  water  right 
can  be  changed  to  the  new  need.  As  the 
economy  matures,  as  cities  and  industries 
need  water  from  already  fully  appropriated 
sources,  western  water  law  provides  for  the 
reallocation  of  water  rights  by  economic 
forces.  No  administrator  reallocates  the 
water  to  the  higher  use.  The  city  or  the  In- 
dustrialist simply  offers  to  buy  the  water. 
tendering  enough  money  to  make  It  attrac- 
tive to  the  farmer  to  cease  Irrigating  The 
process  Is  the  same  ss  If  the  farmer's  land 
were  needed  for  an  airport  or  a  factory  site. 
The  city  has  the  additional  power  to  con- 
demn the  water  right  to  Insure  its  transfer 
at  a  fair  price.  This  Is  the  system  of  Arm 
property  rights  In  water  upon  which  west- 
erners have  built  their  Irrigated  agriculture 
and  their  modem  cities  and  Industries. 

States  also  have  powers  to  take  action. 
Ahsent  a  self-imposed  restriction  against  a 
State  engaging  in  works  of  internal  Im- 
provement or  borrowing  money  or  lending  Its 
credit,  States  have  power  to  use  their  own 
tax  money  and  bonding  capacity  for  water 
resources  development.  California's  State 
Water  Plan  Is  the  outstanding  example  in 
this  area.  And  all  States  may  create  agen- 
cies to  construct  water  control  works  up  to 
river  basin  size,  such  as  the  Texas  river  au- 
thorities. Most  commonly,  theee  are  some 
variant  of  the  irrigation  district  or  con- 
servancy district  and  bring  into  the  picture 
a  third  level,  of  local  government  Today's 
great  cities,  and  districts  created  as  quasl- 
munlclpal  corporations,  armed  with  some 
delegated  powers  of  government,  may  borrow 
money,  construct  projects,  and  tax,  assess,  or 
charge  tolls  to  pay  off  the  bonds.  If  one 
State  may  not  act  alone  on  an  Interstate 
stream.  It  may  Join  with  others  in  a  fourth 
level  of  government,  and  by  interstate  com- 
pact Jointly  construct  works  without  Fed- 
eral aid,  as  Texas  and  Louisiana  are  doing 
In  the  Toledo  Bend  project  on  the  Sabine 
River. 

All  of  these  State  powers,  laws,  private 
property  rights  and  future  plans  based  upon 
them,  must,  as  we  have  seen,  give  way  when 
the  United  States  chooeee  to  enforce  a  na- 
tional policy  that  does  not  coincide  with  the 
State  policy.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
United  States  has  taken  over  the  State  water 
law,  that  water  law  Is  now  Federal  law,  or 
that  State  agencies  have  been  put  out  of 
business.  On  the  contrary,  the  day-to-day 
administration  of  existing  rights  and  cur- 
rent appropriations  goes  on  much  as  usual, 
litigants  In  State  courts  continue  to  call  on 
State  statutes  or  decisions  In  arguing  their 
cases,  and  State  officials  and  agencies  busi- 
ly plan  future  developments.  The  fact  is 
that  whUe  the  National  Oovernment  may  be 
omnipotent.  It  is  not  omnipresent.  Since  the 
ftdaral  Jurisdiction  Is  a  conditional  one.  It 
tOMj  be  Ignored  when  the  Federal  interest  is 
not  present  or  Is  not  being  exercised.  The 
SuprvoM  Court  of  the  United  SUtes  has  rec- 
ognised the  vital  Interest  of  the  States  In  the 
control  of  water  resources,  and  has  spe- 
otfleally  conceded  the  powers  of  the  States 
to  «urcU«  control  over  navigable  waters  for 
fh«  interesta  of  their  citizens.  The  SUtes 
««re  said  to  have  "traditional  Jurisdiction," 
not  subject  to  challenge  until  Congress  In 
aom*  way  asaerts  Its  superior  power.** 

THa  Stats  la  part  of  the  Nation,  and  Its  rep- 
rsMixtatlws  In  Congress  help  to  shape  na- 
tional policy.  ICany  local  and  national  in- 
terwts  coincide.  The  States  often  seek  the 
aid  of  the  Federal  Government  In  the  form 
of  projeeta  promising  local  as  well  as  na- 
tional benefits. 


In  many  national  laws  Congress  has  chosen 
to  waive  Federal  powers  and  has  written  into 
the  legislation  provisions  for  the  recognition 
and  even  use  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
State  water  laws.  In  several  Instances  Con- 
gress' has  chosen  to  use  less  than  all  of  its 
powers,  and  has  elected  to  recognize  State- 
created  rights  even  though  it  was  under  no 
constitutional  obligation  to  do  so.  The  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  could  have  been  under- 
taken as  an  exercise  of  the  commerce  power, 
and  water  rights  for  the  project  could  have 
been  taken  under  the  navigation  servitude, 
without  compensation.  Instead,  Congress 
made  reclamation  law  applicable,  which  re- 
quires condemnation  of  and  payment  for  any 
water  rights  taken  In  aid  of  a  reclamation 
project.'"  In  the  Federal  Power  Act,  Congress 
did  not  delegate  to  its  licensees  the  Govern- 
ment's powers  to  destroy  the  riparian  rights 
of  others,  and  provided  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment grants  a  license  under  the  Power  Act 
and  then  recaptures  the  plant,  it  will  pay  an 
amount  that  Includes  the  Investment  of  the 
licensee  in  State  water  rights  '"  Indeed,  Con- 
gress hais  gone  further  and  reversed  the 
servitude  In  relation  to  certain  western 
streams.  The  O'Mahoney-Mllliken  amend- 
ment to  the  IHood  Control  Act  of  1944  "  pro- 
vides that  in  the  operation  of  the  Pick-Sloan 
projects  the  use  of  water  for  navigation  will 
be  subordinate  to  present  and  future  bene- 
ficial consumptive  uses—  In  other  words.  Irri- 
gation ditches  will  never  be  closed  to  supply 
water  to  float  barges 

In  practically  every  piece  of  legislation  es- 
tablishing Federal  water  agencies  and  au- 
thorizing them  to  prosecute  projects,  there 
are  procedures  for  consultation  with  State 
and  local  authorities  and  for  reconciling  con- 
flicts with  State  and  local  interests.  In  every 
major  water  development  field,  Congress  has 
established  mechanisms  for  obtaining  a  local 
voice  In  planning.*' 

CONrLlCTS    OF    INTERESTS 

If  the  law  of  national  supremacy  is  so  clear, 
If  theee  lines  of  communication  exist,  what  Is 
all  the  shooting  about?  Why  have  the  States 
so  loudly  proclaimed  their  ow^nership  of  wa- 
ter while  at  the  same  time  so  long  petitioned 
Congress  for  an  act  to  subordinate  national 
water  activity  to  State  law?  Some  writers 
have  ascribed  cynical  and  less  pure  motives 
to  the  present  proponents  of  States  rights. 
It  Is  suggested  that  some  of  the  States  are 
back  doing  business  at  the  old  stand,  that 
some  seek  to  gain  an  advantage  over  others 
by  shackling  the  Federal  Government's  pres- 
ent and  future  plans  for  regional  develop- 
ment." It  Is  hUited  that  some  Interests  hope 
to  overthrow  the  Ivanhoe  ruling  on  the  160- 
acre  limitation."  No  purer  motives  are 
ascribed  to  their  Federal  opponents,  who  are 
accused  of  being  power-hungry  bureaucrats,** 
seeking  to  freeze  out  State  and  private  en- 
terprise and  create  a  Federal  monopoly  In 
water  resources  development."  Yet  both 
levels  of  government  have  honorable  and 
valid  motives. 

The  national  interests  are  those  Inherent 
in  the  word  "nation."  The  United  States  Is 
a  single  nation,  not  a  congeries  of  States. 
As  a  imlfied  nation,  it  has  an  interest  in  all 
parts  of  its  territory.     It  must  take  a  broad 


"  Firtt  Iowa  Bj/iTO-SlectTic  Corp.  v.  F.P.C., 
»V£.m  (1»4«). 


'"  United  States  v,  Gerlach.  supra  note  16. 

'^  Niagara-Mohauk  Power  Co.  v.  FJ'.C.  347 
U.S.  230   (1954), 

*  33  U.S.C.  701-1  (1964). 

"These  are  detailed  In  Trelease,  "Federal 
Lilmltatlons  on  State  Water  Law."  10  Buffalo 
L.  Rev.  399  (  1961). 

*•  Goldberg,  supra  note  4,  at  4. 

"Clark,  statement,  1964  Senate  hearings, 
supra  note  2. 

••  Martz,  "Water  for  Mushrooming  Popula- 
Uons,"  62  W,  Va   U  Rev.  1  (1959). 

"Note  "Federal  Water  Rights  LeglsUtlon 
and  the  Reserved  Lands  Controversy,"  supra 
note  5. 


view,  and  consider  each  part  in  relation  to 
the  whole.  It  must  manage  Its  resources 
for  the  benefit  of  all  of  its  people,  not  only 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  live  in  the  local- 
ity of  the  resources.  The  funds  it  sp>end8  in 
one  area  are  gathered  from  all  of  its  citizens, 
and  it  therefore  has  some  responsibility  for 
seeing  that  benefits  go  to  all  the  people.  In 
providing  for  the  general  welfare,  it  may 
make  local  Improvements,  but  it  does  so 
only  when  the  collective  good  Is  thereby  in- 
creased. It  must  develop  Itself  as  a  nation, 
and  In  so  doing  It  may  often  perform  acts 
in  one  State  In  order  to  receive  benefits  in 
another.  It  must  manage  its  property  not 
for  local  benefit  but  for  the  national  benefit. 
It  sometimes  must  use  Its  overriding  powers 
to  settle  rivalries  and  conflicts  between 
States.  It  must  apply  national  policies  na- 
tion-wide, though  It  may  do  so  with  variants 
suitable  to  different  locales. 

Although  the  States  take  a  more  parochial 
view,  they  have  many  legitimate  Interests  in 
water  development  within  their  borders, 
regardless  of  who  does  the  developing.  They 
represent  their  citizens  who  live  In  the  area, 
whose  lives  and  whose  children's  lives  are 
affected,  who  own  much  of  the  property  in- 
volved, who  may  be  called  upon  to  pay  for 
much  of  the  development.  One  of  the  most 
important  State  interests  Is  the  preservation 
of  the  property  rights  of  its  citizens.  The 
difference  between  irrigated  crop  land  and 
desert  pasture  represents  most  of  the  value 
of  Western  farms.  Firm  water  rights  are 
required  to  encourage  Investment  in  indus- 
trial development,  and  to  permit  the  growth 
of  cities.  The  States  have  undertaken  the 
orderly  administration  of  water  rights,  and 
they  need  to  know  what  those  rights  are. 

Over  and  above  the  preservation  of  the 
status  quo,  the  States  have  an  Interest  In 
the  future  development  of  their  territory. 
They  believe  that  the  choice  between  growth 
and  stagnation  shoxild  not  be  made  else- 
where, that  they  should  have  a  voice  in 
whether  their  resources  are  developed  or  set 
on  the  shelf.  Federal  water  resources  pro- 
grams In  the  Western  States  affect  those 
States'  people,  their  prosperity,  their  insti- 
tutions. The  States  have  a  knowledge  of 
local  needs  and  problems,  they  have  plana 
to  solve  them.  They  desire  their  plans  for 
water  to  be  Integrated  and  coordinated  with 
other  State  resources  and  Interests,  They 
therefore  wish  a  voice  In  the  plans  of  the 
United  States. 

The  States  Interests  In  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  waters  stem  in  part  from  the 
promise  of  the  National  Government  that 
they  will  shaxe  In  the  benefits  of  the  waters 
within  their  borders.  The  enforceability  of 
this  promise  Is  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  few  public 
Interests  are  more  obvious  and  Indisputable 
than  the  interest  of  a  State  to  maintain  its 
rivers,  which  were  described  as  great  founda- 
tions of  public  welfare. '=  Each  Is  said  to  have 
an  Interest  above  that  of  its  Individual  citi- 
zens and  above  its  individual  property  rights. 
and  each  State  was  said  to  be  entitled  to  an 
equitable  apportionment  of  the  benefits  re- 
sulting from  the  flow  of  the  rivers.*  Some 
States  have  had  specific  portions  of  the  wa- 
ters of  Interstate  rivers  allotted  to  them  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  or  by  Congress,  or  by 
compact  approved  by  Congress.  Even  though 
a  river  is  not  yet  apportioned,  the  States  have 
very  real  though  unidentified  claims  in  It. 
This  la  a  national  policy,  giving  to  each  State 
the  power  and  the  hope  of  some  degree  of 
self-determination  and  self-development,  by 
allocating  to  each  a  share  In  Its  rivers,  to  be 
held  as  a  local  asset,  held  In  reserve  perhaps, 
but  offering  the  promise  of  future  wealth. 

When  all  of  these  Interests  are  sifted,  two 
core  Issues  emerge.    First,  should  the  United 


'Hudson  County  Water  Co.  v.  McCarUr, 
309  U.S.  340  (1908). 
**  Kanaoi  v,  Colorado,  supra  note  7. 
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states,  for  its  own  purposes,  take  water  from 
present  users  without  compensation?  Sec- 
ond, should  the  United  States  initiate  proj- 
ects for  unappropriated  water  without  refer- 
ence to  the  wishes  of  the  States  in  which  the 
project  is  located? 

On  the  first  Issue,  the  navigation  servitude, 
the  reservation  of  water  for  use  on  reserved 
lands  and  the  other  Federal  possibilities  of 
uncompensated  destruction  of  State  water 
rights,  all  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  State 
water  law.  They  make  the  State-created 
property  right  insecure.  This  not  only  cre- 
ates lear  in  the  hearts  of  present  appropria- 
tors,  but  it  has  a  tendency  to  discourage  in- 
vestment in  water-biised  activities  and  to 
hinder  the  growtli  of  the  States  by  restrict- 
iiig  the  activity  of  the  private  sector,  An- 
otner  etTect  is  to  throw  a  monkey  wreucii  into 
Stjtc  planning  activities  and  to  disturb  the 
State  machinery  for  the  orderly  administra- 
tion of  water  rights  and  for  water  distribu- 
tion. On  the  second  i.ssue.  the  ab.llty  of  the 
United  Slates  to  proceed  with  projects  with- 
out reference  to  State  law  leads  to  fears  that. 
m  the  Federal  planning,  local  benefits  will  be 
SAcr;flced  and  local  costs  will  be  discounted. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  on  the 
first  issue  Is  that  negation  of  the  reserved 
waters  doctrine  would  defeat  the  purposes 
for  which  the  reservation  of  land  were 
made,  and  that  when  the  water  was  needed 
for  the  national  purpose,  the  Government 
would  be  forced  to  buy  back  the  very  water 
it  gave  away,  possibly  at  a  prohibitive  cost." 
On  the  second  Issue  the  United  States  has 
very  valid  reasons  for  not  wishing  "to  bend 
Its  knee"  to  State  officials,  to  have  national 
projects  subjected  to  a  State  veto,  or  limited 
to  purposes  recognized  by  a  State.  National 
policies  might  not  be  unlfonnly  applied 
throughout  the  Nation.  For  example,  the 
storjige  of  water  for  future  release  to  ease 
the  pollution  burden  of  streams  In  periods 
of  low  flow  is  now  a  national  policy,**  and 
while  this  Is  clearly  a  beneflclal  use  In 
Oregon,'"  it  Is  argued  that  It  Is  not  bene- 
flclal In  Colorado."'  Is  wildlife  management 
for  recreation  a  beneficial  use  In  Utah  as  it 
seems  to  be  in  Texas?  "  A  fragmented  na- 
tional policy  does  not  appeal  to  national 
officials. 

SOLUTIONS 

If  the  only  sohitlon  to  this  clash  of  in- 
terests is  a  legal  decision  on  States  rights, 
the  Western  States  are  lost.  The  law  Is 
on  the  Nation's  side.  Whatever  is  meant 
by  the  proud  phrase:  "The  waters  of  all 
natural  streams  •  •  •  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  the  property  on  the  State,"  «  in  giving 
power  to  the  States  to  regulate  its  citizens, 
it  does  not  mean  that  It  gives  power  to 
regulate  the  National  Government.  The 
US.  Constitution  and  laws  are  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Western 
States  to  learn  to  live  with  the  National 
Government.  If  national  powers  are  ca- 
pable of  overriding  State  powers.  If  national 
Interests  are  superior  to  State  interests,  the 
States  must  seek  protection  of  their  Interests 
by  some  means  other  than  asserting  a  rule 
of  law  that  does  not  exist,  or  attempting  to 


'"Statement  of  Ramsey  Clark.  1961  Senate 
Hearings,  supra  note  2.  at  35;  Statement  of 
Senator  Clikton  P.  Anderson,  1964  Senate 
Hearing,  supra  note  2.  at  39, 

*"33US,C.  466a  (b)(1)    (1964), 

"Oreg,  Rev.  Stat.   §537,170   (1963). 

"See  Note,  "Water  Pollution  Control  In 
Colorado."  36  U    Colo.  I,    Rev,  413  (1964), 

"Compare  Lake  Shore  Duck  Club  v.  Lake 
View  Duck  Club,  50  Utah  76.  166  Pac.  309 
•1917 1,  with  Diver.iion  Lake  Club  v.  Heath, 
126  Tex.  129,  86  S,W.2d  441   (1936). 

"Wyo.  Const,  art.  8.  11  (1889),  Similar 
provisions  in  other  State  constitutions  and 
^*»  are  detailed  in  Trelease,  "Government 
Ownership  and  Trusteeship  of  Water,"  45 
^'ftllf,  L.  Rev.  638,  641  (1957). 


create  that  rule  of  law  by  Congress.  The 
Western  States  must  recognize  the  Federal 
authority,  but  they  must  use  It,  they  must 
mold  Federal  policy.  They  must  convince  the 
National  Government  of  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  State  interests  as  national  Interests,  and 
as  worthy  of  consideration  and  fair  treat- 
ment by  the  National  Government.  Actually 
a  great  deal  of  this  has  been  done  In  the 
past.  National  policies  for  Western  develop- 
ment gave  us  reclamation  and  multipurpose 
projects  that  were  In  the  public  Interest  of 
both  the  Nation  and  the  States. 

On  the  issue  of  the  States  interests  in 
water  projects,  the  answer  lies  nut  in  sub- 
ordinating the  National  Government  to  State 
water  law.  It  simply  will  not  happen.  It  is 
not  the  law  today,  for  Congress  did  not  pas.s 
the  Barrett  bill,  and  it  would  not  pass  the 
original  Kuchel  bill  ■■  with  such  a  clause  in 
it.  The  US,  Government  could  not  live  with 
it.  But  a  State  could  live  with  a  Federal 
water  right  for  dilution  of  pollution,  or  for 
recreation,  or  one  that  gave  a  farmer  less 
Water  than  the  State  would,  or  water  for 
less  land,  or  even  one  that  could  not  be  used 
for  growing  certain  crops. 

What  is  really  needed  is  not  State  control 
over  Federal  water  riphts  but  a  stronger 
State  voice  in  the  planning  and  operation  of 
Federal  projects  Last  year  a  thoughtful 
State  official  said : 

'Tiie  real  answer  to  Federal  encroachment 
is  the  assumption  of  greater  responsibilities 
by  the  States,  not  the  head-on  collision  of 
forces.  In  such  a  collision  the  State,s  are 
bound  to  come  out  second  best.  It  is  possible 
for  a  State  and  the  United  States  to  develop 
a  reasonable  modu.s  vivendi,  *  •  •  Problems 
of  regional  development  cannot  be  solved  by 
tlie  simple  application  of  •  •  *  concepts  of 
water  rights,"  ■' 

He  echoed  a  thought  expressed  in  1957  by 
one  of  this  conference's  planners,  who  sug- 
gested that  if  the  States  wish  a  stronger 
voice  In  the  national  water  development  area, 
they  will  get  It  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
they  Increase  their  financial  contributions, 
and  as  fast  as  they  devise  responsible  State 
agencies  capable  of  policy  formulation  and 
project  management,  free  from  undue  pres- 
sures from  local  special  interests,'-'  Perhaps 
the  voices  of  the  States  may  be  strengthened 
if  they  are  raised  In  chorus  in  the  newly 
proposed  Western  Stutes  Water  Council, 

In  addition  to  a  strong  voice,  the  State'? 
and  the  United  States  need  better  lines  of 
communication.  Perhaps  a  fourth  level  of 
government  is  needed,  a  Federal-State  com- 
pact commission  like  that  of  the  Delaware 
River  Compact."  or  the  once-proposed  Mis- 
FOUTi  Basin  Compact,"  Perhaps  the  new 
river  basin  commissions  created  by  the  Wa- 
ter Resources  Planning  Act  of  1965  will  flll 
the  need.  Perhaps  Improved  communica- 
tions could  clear  up  the  remaining  Issue — 
that  of  compensation  for  impairment  of  se- 
curity of  State-granted  water  rights. 

On  this  issue  of  a  State  desire  for  secure 
water  rights  versus  Federal  reluctance  to  buy 
back  what  it  has  given  away,  the  solution 
seems  a  simple  one,  yet  one  that  Is  somehow 
Just  beyond  our  grasp  All  that  Is  needed 
is  for  Federal  officials  on  the  policymaking 
level  to  understand  an  economic  principle 
that  is  intuitively  known  by  the  Western 
water  user  and  that  has  been  officially 
adopted — on  paper ^as  the  policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 


"■S.  1275,  88th  Cong..  1st  sess.  (1963), 

»'  Goldberg,  supra  note  4,  at  37. 

« Elnglebert,  "Federalism  and  Water  Re- 
sources Development,"  22  Law  &  Contemp 
Prob.  325  (1957). 

"75  Stat.  688  (1961), 

"Trelease,  "A  Federal-State  Compact  for 
Missouri  Basin  Development,"  7  Wyo.  L  J. 
101  (1SB3). 


and  Welfare,  and  approved  by  the  President. 

That  is,  that  in  developing  water  resources 
the  goal  Is  "to  provide  the  maximum  net 
benefits."  and  that  in  counting  costs  against 
those  benefits  the  Government  should  in- 
clude 'losses  •  •  •  and  Induced  adverse  ef- 
fects •  •  •  whether  or  not  compensation  is 
involved  "  This  quotation  is  wortJi  more 
than  a  footnote  citation;  it  is  from  "Policies, 
rfuuidards,  and  Procedures  in  the  Formula- 
tion, E\aluatlon,  and  Review  of  Plans  for 
the  Use  and  Development  of  Water  and  Land 
Resources,"  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  President's  Water  Resources  Council  in 
1962,'  What  does  it  mean?  It  means  that 
if  the  Government  initiates  a  water  use  for 
a  military  purpose  on  reserved  land,  and 
thereby  deprives  a  farmer  of  water  xised  for 
irrigation,  the  loss  of  the  irrigation  is  a  cost 
of  the  new  military  use  It  Is  a  cost  whether 
or  not  the  Government  pays  the  farmer 

If.  la  addition  to  reserved  land,  the  De- 
fense Department  needs  the  farmer's  land, 
it  will  pay  him  for  it.  But  the  land,  too. 
was  given  away" — it  was  homesieaded  by 
the  farmer's  grandfather.  For  years  the  land 
and  the  water  have  increased  the  gross  na- 
tional product  and  the  national  welfare. 
This  productive  quality  has  given  each  a 
value.  Now.  if  either  land  or  water  must  be 
used  for  military  purposes,  that  gross  product 
and  that  welfare  will  be  decreased,  and  that 
value  will  be  destroyed.  The  only  issue  Is 
who  should  bear  the  loss  and  pay  the  cost. 
Should  it  be  paid  from  the  National  Treasury 
and  borne  by  all  those  in  the  Nation  who 
get  the  benefit  of  the  military  post,  or  should 
the  farmer  be  required  to  lay  his  costly  sacri- 
fice on  the  altar  of  the  public  good? 

If  the  reservation  of  water,  or  the  naviga- 
tion servitude,  acts  as  a  "sword  of  Damocies" 
that  may  fall  at  any  moment.'"  or  as  a 
"floating  mortgage  in  the  sky"  that  may  be 
foreclosed  at  any  time  for  any  amount."  xnd 
this  discourages  development,  this  too  Is  a 
cost  of  the  ultimate  national  use  of  the 
water  Costs  of  "induced  adverse  effects"  and 
"foregone  benefits"  Include  "opportunity 
costs."  the  loss  of  values  that  could  be  pro- 
duced and  added  to  national  wealth,  but 
that  are  foregone  because  the  insecurity  of 
the  water  right  has  frigiitened  away  the  po- 
tential water  user. 

But  suppose,  as  has  been  argued,  that  the 
compensation  paid  to  the  water  user,  the 
"buy-back"  price,  were  "prohibitive,"  so  great 
that  the  Government  project  for  the  water 
was  economically  Infeaslble.  Then,  the  Gov- 
ernment's water  policy  statement  tells  us.  the 
Government  does  not  want  this  project.  It 
would  be  a  step  In  the  wrong  direction,  a 
step  away  from  maximum  use.  The  costs  of 
the  Government  use  (including  the  loss  to 
the  farmer)  would  exceed  the  benefits  gained. 
An  illustration  from  the  private  sector  might 
demonstrate  this  more  clearly.  Suppyose  we 
have  a  water  source  divided  between  an  ir- 
rigator and  a  manufacturer,  each  of  whom 
could  Increase  his  use.  Because  the  manu- 
f.Tctured  goods  are  worth  more  than  tlie 
crops,  the  manufacturer  can  buy  water  from 
the  farmer,  paying  him  more  than  the  crops 
are  worth.  But  if  we  had  a  policy  of  pre- 
ferring agriculture,  so  that  the  farmer  could 
take  the  water  without  paying  for  it.  the 
added  crops  would  be  worth  less  than  the 
lost  goods  Welfare  would  be  decreased,  the 
country  would  be  less  rich. 

So  at  the  very  least  the  States  must  con- 
tinue to  fight  Icr  the  compensability  of  water 
rights  on  the  floor  of  Congress  as  the  basic 
principle  of  the  most  recent  Kuchel  bill,"  In 
presenting  the  views  of  the  States  on  each 
future  Federal  project,  and  in  the  planning 


"  S.  Doc.  No.  97,  87th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  ( 1962 ) . 

"•Senator  Frank  A,  BAsarrr,  1956  Senate 
hearings,  supra  note  2. 

•"Northcutt  Ey,  1964  Senate  hearings, 
supra  note  2. 

<"S.  1636,  89th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.  (1066). 
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loos  ot  interagency  and  river  basin  com- 
mlMlODs.  Tbe  compensation  principle  Is 
nacded  not  because  it  sets  States'  rlgbts  above 
tbe  national  powers,  or  private  interests 
above  national  interests,  but  because  it  is  In 
til*  national  interest  and  is  In  accord  wltn 
the  very  policy  officially  adopted  by  the  agen- 
cies Off  the  United  States  and  approved  by  tbe 
President  of  the  United  States. 


PURCHASE  PP  SURPLUS  OR  USED 
EQUIPMENT— RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RscoRo  at  this  point  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Montgomery  County,  N. Y. ,  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  surplus  or  used 
equipment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RsooRD,  as  foUows: 

RBSOLunoif  IN  CoNNKcnoN  Wrrn  Hurckasx 
OF  SuEPLcrs  OB  Usxo  Equipment 

BISOLTmON    BT    STTmVISOB    LUFT 


Whereas  counties  and  towns  frequently 
have  need  for  certain  types  of  machinery 
and  equipment  the  use  of  which  will  be  for 
a  limited  time  and  surplus  machinery  and 
equipment  of  used  machinery  and  equip- 
ment would  be  adequate  and  the  ability  of 
a  county  or  town  to  purchase  at  reduced 
prtoas  would  result  In  considerable  savings 
totazpayera;  and 

Whereas  the  State  finance  law  permits 
the  office  of  general  services  to  sell  surplus. 
obsolete  or  used  machinery  and  equipment 
and  It  has  been  the  experience  that  much 
of  such  machinery  and  equipment  is  sold  to 
dealer*  who  then  offer  the  same  items  for 
sale  to  oountlee  and  towns  at  a  large  increase 
m  price:  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  from 
time  to  time  dlspoees  of  surplus  machinery 
and  equipment  and  about  the  only  way  a  mu- 
nicipality is  permitted  to  make  purchase  of 
particular  Items  is  through  the  local  office 
of  dvU  defense;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  concensus  of  opinion  of 
this  board  that  such  surplus,  obsolete  or 
used  machinery  and  equipment  should  be 
made  available  to  counties,  town,  cities  and 
villages  at  a  fair  price  before  being  sold  to 
dealers:  Now,  therefore,  be  it,  and  it  hereby 
is 

Re»olV9d,  Ttx^t  the  Board  of  Superylsors 
of  the  County  of  Montgomery  hereby  urges 
the  legislature  to  amend  the  State  finance 
law,  and  the  general  municipal  law  and 
other  applicable  stetutea  to  require  the  sev- 
eral departments  of  the  State  having  surplus, 
olaolete,  or  uied  machinery  and  equip- 
ment for  sale  to  prepare  an  Inventory  of  the 
major  Items,  such  as  trucks,  power  shovels, 
bulldoaera.  cranes,  and  other  highway  equip- 
ment and  the  price  established  for  each  Item, 
and  that  ooi^es  of  such  Inventories  be  fur- 
nished to  each  county,  town,  city,  and  vll- 
laga  and  that  such  municipalities  be  given  a 
itwttJMi  time  in  which  to  purchase  such 
Itama  at  tbe  price  indicated  on  the  inven- 
tory and  that  any  items  not  sold  to  munlcl- 
palltlaa  then  be  sold  at  public  sale,  and  it  is 
further 

j|«aoli>ed.  That  Congress  be  urged  to  enact 
lefislatlon  which  will  permit  municipalities 
to  pproliaso  surplus,  obsolete,  or  used  ma- 
chlnary  and  equipment  at  appraised  value 
beCon  the  sanM  are  sold  to  the  public,  and 
itlafurtlier 

Reaolvei,  That  the  clerk  of  the  board  of 
suptfvlaQn  be  and  he  heraby  Is,  directed  to 
liBiiMilt  eoplaa  of  this  resolution  to  Senator 
Dalwln  J.  IfUes,  Assemblyman  Donald  A. 
Campbell.  CongiMsman  Sajcusl  S.  Stkatton, 
JSsnator  Ronorr  F.  KnansT.  and  Senator 
Jaooa  Javtim. 


Seconded  by  supervisor  Bunlck  and  duly 
adopted  upon  roll  call,  all  members  present 
(18)  voting  aye. 

Dated:  Fonda,  NY..  January  11,  198«. 
Joseph  Dtlong. 

I  Clerk.  Board  of  SupervUoTS. 

Gekx  L.  Catena, 
County  Attorney. 

State  of  New  York,  Coxinty  of  Montgom- 
ery. SB. 

This  Is  to  certify  that  I.  the  undersigned. 
Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Sui>erv'isor8  of  the 
County  of  Montgomery,  have  compared  the 
foregoing  copy  of  resolution  with  the  orig- 
inal reeolutlon  now  on  file  in  the  office,  and 
which  was  passed  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  said  county  on  the  llth  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1966,  a  majority  of  all  the  members 
elected  to  the  board  voting  In  favor  thereof, 
and  that  the  same  is  a  correct  and  true  tran- 
script of  such  original  resolution  and  of  the 
whole  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  the  official  seal  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  this   llth  day  of  January.   1966. 

I  Joseph  Dtlong, 

'  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  SupennsoTS. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
Dutchess  County,  N.Y.,  dealing  with  the 
purchase  of  surplus  or  used  equipment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolutio.n-   No,   24,   1966 

Re:  Purchase  of  surplus  or  u^ed  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  Rlngwood  offers  the  following  and 
moves  its  adoption 

Whereas  counties  and  towns  frequently 
have  need  for  certain  types  of  machinery 
and  equipment  the  use  of  which  will  be  for 
a  limited  time  and  surplus  machinery  and 
equipment  or  used  machinery  and  equip- 
ment would  be  adequate  and  the  ability  of 
a  county  or  town  to  purchase  at  reduced 
prices  would  result  in  considerable  savings 
to  taxpayers;  and 

Whereas  the  State  finance  law  permits  the 
office  of  general  services  to  sell  surplus, 
obsolete  or  used  machinery  and  equipment 
and  it  has  been  the  experience  that  much  of 
such  machinery  and  equipment  Is  sold  to 
dealers  who  then  offer  the  same  Items  for 
sale  to  counties  and  towns  at  a  large  Increase 
In   price;    and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  from 
time  to  time  disposes  of  surplus  machinery 
and  equipment  and  about  the  only  way  a 
municipality  Is  permitted  to  make  purchase 
of  particular  Items  Is  through  the  local  office 
of    civil    defense:     and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
this  board  that  such  surplus,  obsolete  or 
used  machinery  and  equipment  should  be 
made  available  to  counties,  towns,  cities,  and 
villages  at  a  fair  price  before  being  sold  to 
dealers:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  board  ol  supervisors  of 
the  coimty  of  Dutchess  hereby  urges  the 
legislature  to  amend  the  State  finance  law, 
the  general  municipal  law  and  other  appli- 
cable stetutes  to  require  the  several  de- 
partmente  of  the  State  ha'vlng  surplus,  ob- 
solete or  used  machinery  and  equipment  for 
sale  to  prepare  an  Inventory  of  the  major 
Items,  such  as  trucks,  power  shovels,  bull- 
dozers, cranes,  and  other  highway  equip- 
ment and  the  price  eetebllshed  for  each  item, 
and  that  copies  at  such  Inventories  be 
furnished  to  each  county,  town,  city  and 
village  and  that  such  municipalities  be  given 
a  limited  time  in  which  to  purchase  such 
Items  at  the  price  Indicated  on  the  inventory 
and  that  any  items  not  sold  to  municipalities 
then  be  sold  at  public  sale;  and  be  It  further 


Resolved,  That  Congress  be  urged  to  enact 
legislation  which  will  permit  municipalities 
to  purchase  surplus,  obsolete  or  used  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  at  appraised  value 
before  the  same  are  sold  to  the  public;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  be  and  he  hereby  is  directed  to 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Supervisors'  Association,  Association  of 
Towns,  the  County  Officers  Association, 
County  Superintendent  of  Highways  Associa- 
tion, Town  Highway  Superintendents  Associ- 
ation, Senator  Pomery,  Assemblymen  Stevens 
and  Waryas.  Congressman  Resnick.  Senator 
jAvrrs,  Senator  Kennedy  and  all  other 
county  boards  of  supervisors  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Resolution  adopted. 

I,  Elting  G.  Burger,  chief  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  the  county  of  Dutchess,  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true 
and  correct  copy  and  the  whole  thereof  of 
a  resolution  duly  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Emtchess  on 
the  17th  of  January  1966. 

Elting  G.  Burger, 
Clerk,  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  simlliar  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  board  of  supervisors 
of  Hamilton  County  of  New  York  and 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Tompkins 
County  of  New  York,  be  likewise  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution  No.  — 
(By  Mr.  Burgess) 

Whereas  counties  and  towns  frequently 
have  need  for  certain  types  of  machinery 
and  equipment  the  use  of  which  will  be  for 
a  limited  time  and  surplus  machinery  and 
equipment  or  used  machinery  and  equip- 
ment would  be  adequate  and  the  ability  of 
a  county  or  town  to  purchase  at  reduced 
prices  would  result  in  considerable  saving* 
to  taxpayers;  and 

Whereas  the  State  finance  law  permits  the 
office  of  general  services  to  sell  surplus, 
obsolete,  or  used  machinery  and  equipment, 
and  it  has  been  the  experience  that  much 
of  such  machinery  and  equipment  Is  sold  to 
dealers  who  then  offer  the  same  items  for 
sale  to  counties  and  towns  at  a  large  in- 
crease in  price;  and 

Whereas  the  P'ederal  Government  from 
time  to  time  disposes  of  surplus  machinery 
and  equipment,  and  about  the  only  way  a 
municipality  is  permitted  to  make  purchase 
of  particular  items  is  through  the  local  of- 
fice of  civil  defense;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  concensus  of  opinion  of 
this  board  that  such  surplus,  obsolete,  or 
used  machinery  and  equipment  should  b« 
made  available  to  counties,  towns,  cities,  and 
villages  at  a  fair  price  before  being  sold  to 
dealers :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  County  of  Hamilton  hereby  urges  tht 
legislature  to  amend  the  State  finance  law, 
the  general  municipal  law,  and  other  ap- 
plicable statutes  to  require  the  several  de- 
partments of  the  State  having  surplus,  ob- 
solete, or  used  machinery  and  equipment  lor 
sale  to  prepare  an  Inventory  of  the  major 
Items,  such  as  trucks,  power  shovels,  bull- 
dozers, cranes,  and  other  highway  equip- 
ment, and  the  price  estebllshed  for  each 
item,  and  that  copies  of  such  Inventories  be 
furnished  to  each  county,  town,  city,  and 
village  and  that  such  municipalities  be  given 
a  limited  time  in  which  to  purchase  such 
items  at  the  price  Indicated  on  the  inventory 
and  that  any  items  not  sold  to  municipsU- 
ties  then  be  sold  at  public  sale;  and  be  It 
further 
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Resolved,  That  Congress  be  tu'ged  to  en- 
act legislation  which  will  permit  municipal- 
ities to  purchase  surplus,  obsolete  or  used 
machinery  and  equipment  at  appraised  valup 
before  the  same  are  sold  to  the  public;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  be  and  he  hereby  Is  directed  to 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Supervisors'  Association.  Association  of 
Towns,  the  County  Officers  Association, 
County  Superintendent  of  Highways  As- 
sociation, Town  Highway  Superintendents 
Association,  Senator  Stafford,  Assemblyman 
Mitchell,  Congressman  King,  Senator  Javits, 
Senator  Kennedy,  and  Warren  County  Board 
of  Supervisors. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Dl  Mezza  and  adopted 
by  the  following  vote: 

Ayes:  Baker,  DlMezza,  Wadsworth,  Burgess, 
Bird,  Wlckes,  Partello,  and  Orr.  Nays:  None. 
State  op  New  York,  County  of  Hamilton,  Su- 
pervisors' Chambers,  ss: 

I,  Walter  J.  Snide,  clerk  of  the  board  of  su- 
pervisors of  Hamilton  County,  do  hereby  cer- 
tify that  I  have  compared  the  foregoing  copy 
of  resolutions  with  the  original  duly  adopted 
by  the  above  mentioned  board  at  a  session 
held  on  the  27th  day  of  December,  1965,  and 
that  the  same  is  a  true  copy  of  said  original 
and  of  the  whole  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  sub- 
scribed my  name  and  affixed  the  official  seal 
of  said  board,  this  29th  day  of  December, 
1965. 

Walter  J.  Snide, 

Clerk. 

Resolution   No.   31 — Request  for  Legisla- 
tion— Federal  and  State 
(By    the    Board    of    Supervisors,    Tctfnpkins 
County,  Ithaca.  N.Y.) 

Whereas  counties,  towns,  villages  and 
cities  of  the  State  frequently  have  a  need  for 
certain  types  of  machinery  and  equipment, 
the  use  of  which  Is  for  a  limited  time  only; 
and 

Whereas  surplus  machinery  or  equipment 
or  used  machinery  or  equipment  would  be 
sdequate  for  the  Job  and  the  ability  of  a 
county,  city,  or  town  to  purchase  said  ma- 
chinery or  equipment  at  reduced  prices 
would  result  in  considerable  savings  to  tax- 
payers,; and 

Whereas  the  State  finance  law  permits 
the  office  of  general  services  to  sell  surplus, 
obsolete  or  used  machinery  and  equipment; 
and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  experience  that 
much  of  such  machinery  and  equipment  is 
sold  to  dealers  who  then  offer  the  same  Items 
for  sale  to  municipalities  at  a  large  Increase 
In  price;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  from 
time  to  time  disposes  of  surplus  machinery 
and  equipment  to  dealers  who  In  turn  offer 
it  to  municipalities  at  an  Increase  in  price; 
and 

Whereas  It  is  the  consensus  of  this  board 
that  such  surplus,  obsolete  or  used  machin- 
ery and  equipment  should  be  made  available 
to  counties,  towns,  cities  and  villages  at  a 
fair  price  before  being  sold  to  dealers:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  board  of  supervisors 
urges  the  legislature  to  amend  the  State 
finance  law,  the  general  municipal  law 
and  other  applicable  statutes  to  require  the 
several  departments  of  the  Stete  having 
surplus,  obsolete  or  used  equipment  for  sale 
to  prepare  a  lUt  of  said  items  and  the  price 
of  each  item  and  that  a  copy  of  said  inven- 
tory be  avaUable  in  a  central  office  In  Albany 
•o  that  a  local  municipality  could  be  given  a 
limited  time  in  which  to  inspect  said  list  in 
order  to  ascertain  If  there  was  any  such  ma- 
chinery desired  by  It  at  the  price  Indicated 
po  the  Inventory  and  that  after  a  specified 
«me,  Items  not  sold  then  be  sold  at  public 
«"e  or  to  a  dealer,  and  be  It  further 


Resolved,  That  Congress  be  urged  to  enact 
slmUar  legislation,  i.e.,  making  available  at 
a  central  office  a  list  of  surplus,  obsolete,  or 
used  equipment  which  can  be  purchased  for 
a  limited  time  by  a  municipality  before  same 
are  sold  to  the  public;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  the  board  is 
hereby  authorized  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Supervisors'  Association, 
Association  of  Towns,  the  County  Officers' 
Association,  Stete  Department  of  Public 
Works,  County  Superintendent  of  Highways 
Association,  Town  Highway  Superintendents 
Association,  Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Gov- 
ernor; Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Senator;  Robert 
P.  KENNrDY,  Senator;  Hon.  Howard  W.  Robi- 
SON.  Congressman;  Hon.  Theodore  Day.  sen- 
ator; and  Constance  Cook,  assemblywoman. 
State  or  New  York, 
County  of  Tompkins,  ss: 

I,  Elsie  D.  Boyd,  clerk  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  the  county  of  Tompkins  In 
the  Stete  of  New  York,  do  hereby  certify 
that  the  foregoing  resolution  Is  a  true  and 
exact  copy  of  a  resolution  duly  adopted  by 
the  board  of  8UF>ervlsor8  of  said  county  of 
Tompkins  at  a  (regular)  meeting  of  said 
board  held  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
said  board  on  the  10th  day  of  January  1966, 
and  the  same  is  a  complete  copy  of  the  whole 
of  such  resolution. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  official  seal  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  Tompkins  County, 
N.Y..  to  be  hereunto  affixed  this  14th  day  of 
January  1966. 

Elsie  D.  Boyd, 
Clerk,  Board   of   Supervisors,   Tompkins 
County,  N.Y. 


THE  JOB  CORPS  IN  THE  WAR 
AGAINST  POVERTY 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
hue  and  cry  that  we  occasionally  hear 
with  respect  to  a  few  isolated  incidents 
of  antisocial  behavior  on  the  part  of  Job 
Corps  men  often  obscures  and  ignores  the 
vast  amount  of  good  being  accomplished 
through  the  Job  Corps  in  the  war  against 
poverty. 

Thousands  of  previously  hopeless 
young  lives  are  being  transformed.  New 
talent  Is  being  developed,  and  vitally 
important  learning  is  being  Imparted. 
Hope  is  taking  the  place  of  despair,  and 
responsible,  productive  young  citizens  are 
graduating  into  our  complex  society. 
The  Job  Corps  program  is  performing  an 
immensely  difBcult,  but  clearly  necessary 
task  and  is  making  a  real  contribution  to 
the  future  of  our  Nation. 

In  this  light,  Mr,  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  article  appearing  in  the 
January  2  edition  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  which  describes  the  impact  of  the 
Job  Corps  upon  the  lives  of  five  young 
men  from  Chicago.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Area  Youths  Find  a  Future  in  Job  Corps 

(Note — Five  Chicago  youths  who  Joined 
the  Job  Corps,  an  often  criticized  Federal 
program,  returned  home  for  a  holiday  visit. 
They  told  of  their  experiences  and  observa- 
tions in  a  talk  with  a  reporter  and  John 
Croy.  chief  counselor  of  the  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity Center  at  3140  West  Roosevelt.) 

(By  D.  J.  R.  Bruckner) 
The  Job  Corps  is  possibility  and  promise. 
It  Is  a  strange  place  with  new  friends  from 
all  over  the  country — friends  who  don't  talk 


about  brushes  with  the  police  and  gang 
nimbles  In  the  past,  but  only  about  today 
and  tomorrow. 

It  Is  a  ride  on  jin  airplane  and  a  blue  bus. 

It  Is  a  quiet  place  to  study,  at  your  own 
speed,  the  things  that  really  Interest  ycu. 

It  Is  a  sense  of  making  your  own  decisions 
about  your  own  life. 

It  Is  a  camp  without  girls  and  dances. 

It  Is  the  wlldwood  where  at  night  the 
coyote  cries  and  bears  walk  In  the 
mountains. 

best    opportunity    they    ever    had 

To  four  out  of  five  young  men  home  on 
Christmas  vacation  from  Job  Corps  camps. 
It  is  the  best  educational  opportunity  they 
have  had;  to  the  fifth,  at  least,  it  was  "not 
bad." 

The  five  are  WilUam  Hawkins,  17  ("I'll  be 
18  on  New  Year's"  i ;  Charles  Brown.  16;  Oliver 
Senior,  17;  Ronald  Jones,  17,  and  Lawrence 
Holmes,  18. 

All  are  high  school  dropouts  and  all  think 
they  have  a  better  future.  All  had  lived  In 
the  Lawndale  community  before  they  en- 
tered the  Job  Corps. 

Hawkins,  who  dropped  out  of  high  school 
In  his  freshman  year,  worked  for  a  time  as 
a  busboy  in  a  north  side  restaurant.  But 
he  wanted  to  travel  and  "saw  the  chance 
for  a  new  experience."  so  he  Joined  the  Job 
Corps  early  last  summer. 

For  6  months  he  has  been  in  a  conserva- 
tion camp  at  Wolf  Creek,  Oreg.,  near  the  town 
of  Roseburg,  where  200  youths  "from  every- 
where, like  Virginia  and  Hawaii,"  are  learn- 
ing basic  mental  skills  and  conservation 
training. 

raises  reading  level 

When  he  dropped  out  of  school.  Bill 
Hawkins  had  a  fifth  grade  reading  abUlty; 
6  months  at  Wolf  Creek  has  brought  him  up 
to  the  eighth  grade  level. 

When  he  reaches  a  ninth  grade  reading 
level,  he  can  "stert  being  an  auto  mechanic 
which  Is  what  I  want." 

How  could  he  almost  double  his  reading 
capacity  in  6  months  when  he  could  not 
do  it  In  9  years  in  the  schools? 

"Well,  around  here  in  town  I  had  my  mind 
on  too  many  things.  You  know,  I'd  try  to 
study  and  there  would  be  a  man  stendlng  on 
the  comer,  and  so  •  •  *.  And  I  knew  a  lot  of 
guys  who  didn't  work.  We  had  trouble  get- 
ting books  sometimes  in  school. 

"Out  at  Wolf  Creek  we  go  to  school  1 
day  and  the  next  day  we  work  outelde.  I 
already  learned  how  to  use  a  rod  and  scope 
for  surveying,  and  we  lay  pipes  for  drainage 
and  use  heavy  machinery  for  digging  and 
clearing. 

"In  the  academic  work,  we've  got  enough 
books  and  there  is  a  quiet  study  room  that's 
open  all  the  time.  Mostly  we  study  English 
and  reading  and  math.  It  Just  seems  easier 
now." 

LrrrLE  lonesome  at  nasT 

Ronnie  Jones,  another  freshman  dropout, 
was  a  little  lonesome  when  he  first  went  to 
the  conservation  camp  at  Mounteln  Home, 
Idaho,  2V2  months  ago. 

"How  could  I  help  missing  home?"  he 
asked.  "Out  there  they  have  coyotes  that 
howl  at  night  and  you  listen  to  them.  There 
are  bears  up  in  tbe  mounteins,  but  tbey 
don't  come  down  to  where  we  are.  But 
they've  got  everything  up  there." 

Everything? 

"No.  There  aren't  any  girls  out  there." 
That.  In  fact,  was  his  biggest  objection  to 
the  place,  a  national  park  reservation  40 
miles  from  Boise.  "I  haven't  any  particular 
likes  for  it,"  he  said,  "but  it's  all  right." 

Mountain  Home  is  basically  a  trailer  camp 
and  Ronnie  and  100  other  boys  put  siding  on 
the  trailers,  bulldoze  trees,  clear  spoU,  level 
land,  lay  drainage  dltehes  and  prepare  the 
area  for  larger  and  more  permanent  Job 
Corps  facilities. 
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lliey  also  study  Engllab  and  mathematics 
and  use  tb«  recreational  facilities  of  a  near- 
by Army  base  for  swimming  and  sports. 

But  Mountain  Home  la  new  and  Ronnie 
want*  to  transfer  to  an  urban  camp  where 
he  can  leam  what  be  calls  a  "straight  trade. 
I  want  to  be  a  carpenter." 

Hla  very  mild  enthusiasm  waned  a  little 
more  aa  the  three  boys  from  urban  camps 
told  at  being  given  blue  blazers  with  red 
and  white  escutcheons  on  the  left  breast 
pocketa  and  of  receiving  travel  feure  home  for 
Chrlstmaa,  things  Ronnie  had  missed,  illie 
fare  is  given  after  6  months:  Ronnie's  prob- 
lem here  was  time,  not  agriculture.) 

Of  the  three  In  urban  camps — larger  In- 
stitutions which  concentrate  on  trades  and 
skills  associated  with  cities — Brown  and 
Senior  are  together  at  Camp  Gary  near  San 
Marcoa,  Tex.,  and  Holmes  Is  at  Camp  Custer. 
Mich.,  near  Kalamazoo. 

Camp  Gary,  with  2,000  boys  In  training.  Is 
one  of  the  Nation's  largest  and  enjoys 
amenities  unknown  to  the  conservation 
campa — niceties  like  Olympic  regulation 
swimming  pools,  theaters,  gymnasiums,  and 
a  jail. 

CAN    CXT    THROWN    IN    JAIL 

"You  can  get  thrown  In  Jail  if  you  get 
caught  stealing."  Brown  explained.  "Oh,  it's 
not  a  little  bole  like  solitary  In  a  real  jail, 
but  It's  a  place  you're  locked  Into  alone  and 
you  can't  go  to  class  or  anything.  You  can 
g«t  3  daya.  One  guy  did.  He  said  he  was 
glad  to  get  out." 

Olasaea  at  Camp  Gary  run  longer  and  the 
work  ta  more  Integrated  toward  a  single  trade 
than  In  the  rural  camps.  Senior,  who  is 
studying  plant  maintenance,  also  takes  Eng- 
lish, mathematics,  and  science  courses.  In 
the  momlnga.  The  afternoons  are  given  over 
to  vocational  classes,  Including  the  assembly 
and  maintenance  of  machinery. 

The  course  includes  plumbing,  design,  car- 
pentry, repairs,  and  related  subjects,  and  the 
boys  who  have  learned  skills  work  in  San 
Marcos  building,  a  youth  center. 

Brown  said  the  Camp  Gary  training  had 
the  advantage  of  meaning,  which  he  did  not 
find  In  high  school  in  Chicago.  "In  our 
science  course  the  teacher  doesn't  Just  tell 
you  thing*,  he  tells  you  how  it  all  works  in 
the  machines  or  In  what  you're  doing." 

aXLAXATION    THX    ADVANTAGE 

To  Senior  the  advantage  of  Camp  Gary  is 
relaxation.  He  dropped  out  of  high  school  in 
Chicago  in  his  sophomore  year,  and  "before 
that  I  had  been  thrown  out  once  for  messing 
up."    At  Camp  Gary  he  feels  he  Is  doing  well. 

"In  school  up  here  I  was  always  being 
pushed.  They  made  you  compete  with  ev- 
erybody else.  So  I  messed  up  and  missed 
claaa  and  didn't  like  it.  Down  there,  now  I 
feel  relaxed.  I  don't  hive  to  worry  about 
people  to  hound  me.  We've  got  a  place  to 
study  and  we  go  at  our  own  sp^ed  When 
we  think  we  have  learned  something  we  tell 
the  teacher  and  he  teats  us.  The  whole 
camp  Is  that  way.  They  treat  you  nice  and 
help  you  stay  out  oX  trouble." 

Senior  wants  to  be  a  pipefitter  or  a 
plumber  and  he  intenda  to  stay  at  Gary  until 
he  Is  ready  to  become  one. 

Both  Brown  and  Senior  have  gained  10 
pounds  In  their  6  months  at  the  camp:  they 
■•Id  the  food  was  good  but  a  little  under - 
■plced.  At  Camp  Custer.  Holmes  kept  his  170 
pounds,  "but  I  used  to  be  fat  and  now  •  •  • ." 
Now  be  looka  Uke  a  Utbe  athlete.  Hawkins 
got  taUar  In  Oregon,  and  Ronnie  Jones  did 
not  take  to  the  food  in  Idaho  any  more  than 
to  tbe  ooyoiea. 

Lo«r  DrrcKxsT  in  school 

Brown  said  be  was  In  his  third  year  of 
hlgta  acbool  wben  be  signed  up  for  the  Job 
Oorpa  because  be  Just  loet  Interest  in  school 

"I  waa  running  around  with  a  bunch  of 
guya  that  cut  claaa  a  lot."  he  explained,  "and 


there  was  all  this  bit  about  keeping  up  with 
the  class,  so  I  lost  Interest.  At  home  I  would 
do  some  homework,  but  then  I  would  start 
to  help  my  little  brothers  with  theirs  and 
would  forget  my  own.  and  there  was  tele- 
vision. 

"At  Camp  Gary  we  study  a  lot  and  go  at 
our  own  pace.  When  I  first  got  there.  X  took 
basic  auto,  but  I  knew  everything  the  man 
was  teaching  and  I  told  him,  so  he  got  me 
Into  a  higher  course  and  I  got  Interested." 

And.  at  camp,  are  there  not  friends  like 
those  of  the  past  who  would  rather  skip 
class  and  goof  oB? 

"Not  many.  The  group  I  met  at  camp 
have  learned  their  lesson.  They  know  better 
now  and  they  work.  ' 

Are  there  many  who  have  been  In  trouble 
with  police  before  they  went  to  Gary? 

WZ    don't    talk    about   TROtTBL* 

"I  don't  know.  We  don't  talk  about  trou- 
ble. We  talk  about  tomorrow.  We  talk 
about  what  we  want  to  do." 

Holmes,  who  dropped  out  of  high  school 
in  his  second  year  "because  I  was  cutting 
too  many  classes  mes.slng  around  with  girls." 
says  Camp  Custer  Is  "all  right.  I  think  I've 
got  a  better  future  now." 

He  Is  studying  the  operation  of  heavy  con- 
struction equipment  and  has  learned.  In  6 
months,  basics  of  bulldozers,  front-end  load- 
ers, trucks,  and  a  variety  of  repair  and  main- 
tenance courses.  After  3  more  months  of 
this,  he  Intends  to  take  the  welding  course 
to  round  out  his  training. 

Camp,  he  says,  gets  better  a.s  It  gets  longer. 

"At  first  we  were  on  thl.s  plane  going  up 
there  and  I  thought  It  would  be  all  right,  vou 
know,  with  a  plane  and  all. 

"Then  we  landed  and  there  w;is  this  little 
blue  bus  and  I  thought  'Man,  this  Is  it.'  The 
bus  made  me  think  they  were  Just  going  to 
take  us  oiT  to  this  place  and  It  would  be  all 
work. 

it's  all   right 

"But  then  we  got  there  and  we  had  nice 
barracks  and  go<jd  food  and  lots  of  recrea- 
tion.    It's  all  right  • 

Did  any  of  the  boys  feel  something  was 
needed  they  weren't  getting? 

A  chorus  of  "girls." 

"Down  at  Gary  '  =aid  Senior,  "they  won't 
even  let  you  whistle  at  the  nurses." 

"But  we  got  one  guy  ih.it  gets  sick  every 
day  so  he  can  go  to  the  infirmary,"  said 
Brown.  "He's  been  doing  It  about  6  weeks 
now,   and   they   have   some   nice   nurses." 

They  all  suggested  dances  on  the  bases. 

Otherwise,  they  seemed  slightly  enchanted 
with  the  Corps.  Discipline,  they  said,  is  a 
minor  problem  most  of  the  time  A  few  fl.>-t 
fights,  maybe,  but  no  big  rumbles,  and  se- 
curity is  pretty  tight.  Thus,  when  Holmes 
tried  to  walk  out  of  Custer  to  go  Into  town 
without  a  pass,  he  was  seized  and  brought 
back  "pretty  quick,  you  know — by  the  camp 
fire  department." 

In  most  camps  the  boys  can  go  Into  town 
twice  a  week.  Most  are  Invited  out  fre- 
quently by  families  in  neighboring  towns 
who  take  them  to  church  and  to  dinner  and 
Introduce  them  to  friends  In  town. 

"You  meet  some  awfully  nice  people,"  s.ild 
Hawkins. 

Being  home  for  the  holiday  was  interest- 
ing, all  said,  for  It  seemed  the  city  had 
changed  a  little  and  so  had  they 

And  going  back  to  camp  would  be  all 
right,  for  the  future  had  changed  quite  a 
lot. 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  WANTED  MEN  IN 
HARTFORD 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr  President.  News- 
week magazine,  in  the  January  31,  1966, 
Issue,  carried  an  advertisement  by  the 
Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co.. 


Hartford,  about  Mr.  Sam  Leveston,  of 
Hartford.  Sam  Is  an  outstanding  man 
of  character  and  ability  who  works  for 
one  of  our  Nation's  leading  Insurance 
companies,  the  Connecticut  General. 
Everjrthlng  said  about  Sam  Leveston  in 
this  advertisement  Is  true.  All  of  his 
friends  are  proud  that  his  company  saw 
flit  to  so  recognize  and  honor  him.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  advertise- 
ment be  Inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
One  or  the  Most  Wanted  Men  in  Hartford 

Sam  Leveston's  reputation  and  prestige 
among  business  and  professional  men  did 
not  come  about  by  accident.  It  is  the  result 
of  hard  work  and  an  impatience  with  medi- 
ocrity. Sam  has  long  felt  that  he  should 
excel  in  everything  he  does  and  do  the  best 
possible  Job.  It's  a  trait  which  has  paid  off 
handsomely  for  his  clients. 

This  emphasis  on  excellence  has  long  been 
evident  in  Sam's  actions.  It  dates  back  more 
than  27  years  to  the  point  where  Sam  decided 
that  he  wanted  to  devote  his  life  to  helping 
executives  plan  for  their  financial  future. 
He  chose  a  career  with  Connecticut  General's 
office  at  900  Cottage  Grove  Road,  Hartford— 
a  career  which  has  been  marked  by  countless 
significant  achievements.  One  measure  of 
his  success  Is  Sam's  consistent  record  as  one 
of  CG's  leading  agents.  Sam's  willingness  to 
help  others  can  also  be  demonstrated  by  his 
status  as  a  past  chairman  and  a  past  presi- 
dent of  Connecticut  General's  Field  Executive 
Committee  composed  of  the  company's  six 
most  outstanding  agents.  And  even  more 
importantly.  Sam  Is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  businessmen  in  the  area.  It's  not 
surprising  that  his  clientele  reads  like  a 
"Who's  Who  in  Business." 

Sam  Leveston  does  things  a  little  differ- 
ently— It's  his  idea  to  serve  first.  It's 
impossible  to  appreciate  the  excellence  of  his 
work  until  you  have  experienced  the  benefits 
firsthand.  It  is  a  service  you  have  never 
had  performed  by  any  other  financial  ad- 
viser. No  wonder  Sam  Leveston  is  one  of 
the  most  wanted  men  In  Hartford. 

Connecticut  General  Life 

Insurance  Co 

Harttoro. 


PRAISE    FOR    HUGH   V. 
RICHTER 


"PAT" 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
gratifying  to  note  the  growing  consen- 
sus that  a  pleasing  environment  is  an 
Important  Ingredient  in  a  life  of  quality 
for  Americans. 

In  this  light,  I  was  interested  to  read 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  that 
the  Washington  Redskins'  Hugh  V. 
"Pat"  Richter,  the  pass-catching  end 
and  one  of  the  best  punters  in  the  Na- 
tional Football  League,  is  enthusiastic 
about  the  White  House  campaign  for 
natural  beauty  and  has  chosen  a  second 
career  In  landscape  architecture. 

I  think  this  University  of  Wisconsin 
graduate  is  to  be  commended  for  recog- 
nizing the  limited  duration  of  a  football 
career  and  for  preparing  himself  for  a 
profession  In  which  he  can  pursue  goala 
he  considers  Important  to  the  future  of 
this  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Bichter  or  Redskins  Bares  Gentler  Side — 
lOO-'SrARD  Manicure 

Lady  Bird  Johnson  may  not  know  it  but 
her  beautification  efforts  have  endeared  her 
to  Washington  Redskins'  end.  Hugh  'V.  "Pat" 
Blchter. 

With  the  1965  football  season  now  history 
as  fsir  as  the  Redskins  are  concerned.  Richter 
has  shed  his  football  togs  and  Is  resuming 
his  other  career.  In   landscape  architecture. 

As  the  6-foot  5-lnch  Richter  explains  his 
work,  "landscape  architecture  is  the  art  of 
arranging  objects  on  the  ground  to  form 
pleasing  spaces." 

This  Is  the  task  that  Richter  will  resume 
in  the  next  few  weeks  with  the  Silver  Spring 
firm  of  Thurman  D.  Donovan  &  Associates. 

It  Is  the  career  that  the  pass-catching  end 
and  fourth  best  punter  in  the  National  Foot- 
ball League  has  chosen  as  the  one  he  wants 
to  follow  when  he  has  to  hang  up  his  cleats. 
A  former  AU-American.  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  graduate  is  7/ell  aware  of  the 
limited  duration  of  a  football  career. 

He  chose  to  study  landscape  architecture 
when  he  entered  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
because  he  wanted  to  get  Into  something  cre- 
ative, and  enjoy  the  outdoors,  Richter 
explained. 

And  he  has  found  football  valuable  to  his 
other  vocation. 

"Landscape  arcliltecture  Just  isn't  well 
known,  and  football  has  brought  attention 
to  me  and  from  this  people  have  been  able 
to  learn  more  about  landscai>e  architecture," 
he  continued. 

Richter  Is  eager  to  boost  the  Importance  of 
the  beautification  campaign  being  put  on  by 
the  White  House. 

"With  Lady  Bird  and  the  President  pro- 
moting beautification  of  our  highways  and 
Washington  a  lot  of  people  are  becoming 
more  interested  in  this  field  and  conse- 
quently the  landscape  architect  is  becoming 
more  known  and  gaining  the  recognition  he 
deserves,"  Richter  explains. 

The  landscape  architect,  while  primarily 
used  by  developers  who  are  trying  to  create 
complexes  more  iseautiful  than  those  of  their 
competitors,  also  can  be  used  by  the  home- 
owner, Richter  contends. 

The  layout  of  patios  and  backyards  and  the 
planting  of  flowers  and  shrubs  are  a  few  of 
the  specialties  of  the  landscape  architect. 

The  victim  of  a  fractured  shoulder  2 
weeks  before  the  football  season  closed.  Rich- 
ter and  his  wife,  Renee,  and  son,  Scott,  are 
now  on  a  short  vacation  in  Wisconsin,  but 
will  be  back  in  their  Silver  Spring  home  and 
at  work  early  In  the  new  year. 


INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENTS 
IN  DESALINATION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall  that 
last  year  we  enacted  Public  Law  89-118, 
expanding  and  accelerating  the  saline 
water  conversion  program,  a  program 
which  the  Interior  Committee  first  initi- 
ated back  in  the  82d  Congress  when,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  Senator 
Anderson,  we  enacted  Public  Law  448, 
82d  Congress. 

The  importance,  and  success,  of  this 
program,  both  in  our  own  country  and 
elsewhere,  is  attested  by  a  news  story 
published  In  the  New  York  Times  for 
Sunday,  January  23,  on  a  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  U  Thant.  to  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council.  The  United 
Nations  chieftain  hails  the  gains  made 


in  desalting  on  an  International  basis 
as  "pi'ogress  toward  eliminating  many  of 
the  world's  water  shortage  problems." 

In  view  of  the  Interior  Committee's 
leadership  and  continuing  interest  in  de- 
velopment of  desalination  from  its  be- 
ginning as  a  large-scale  Federal  Gtovern- 
ment  enterprise.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  New  York  Times 
story  appear  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Desalting  Gains  Noted  By  Thant — World's 

Water  Problems  Are  Reported  Eased 

(By  Sam  Pope  Brewer) 

United  Nations,  N.Y.,  January  22. — Secre- 
tary General  Thant  has  reported  growing 
progress  toward  eliminating  many  of  the 
world's  water  shortage  problems. 

Studies  are  under  way  for  nuclear-powered 
plants  producing  both  desalinated  water  and 
electric  power  on  a  scale  that  could  bring 
prosperity  to  many  arid  areas. 

Mr.  Thant  reported  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  this  month  that  "the  year 
1965  witnessed  a  strong  advance  in  applied 
desalination." 

The  report  indicated  that  plants  completed 
or  beffun  in  1965  would  almost  double  the 
total  world  capacity  as  of  December  1964. 
Those  already  put  into  operation  produce 
5.25  million  gallons  a  day.  Others  being 
built  win  add  34  million  gallons.  The  total 
world  capacity  at  the  end  of  1964  was  about 
45  million  gallons  a  day  according  to  U.S. 
sources. 

Future  hopes  are  centered  on  the  huge 
nuclear  plants  that  will  produce  electric 
power  from  steam,  which  will  then  condense 
into  desalinated  water. 

far  east  in  picture 

The  most  striking  advances  in  1965,  Mr. 
Thant's  report  said,  were  the  establishment 
of  the  first  desalination  plant  in  the  Par  East 
(the  Philippines) ,  the  rapid  growth  of  desali- 
nation in  southern  Europe  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  first  large  plant  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

During  the  year  the  United  States  com- 
missioned a  dual-purpose  plant  In  St.  Thom- 
as, the  Virgin  Islands,  -with  a  dally  capacity 
of  1  million  gallons  of  water  and  a  power 
output  of  7.500  kilowatts. 

Several  types  of  plant  have  been  found 
practical.  Greece  had  in  operation  four  solar 
stills — operated  by  the  sun's  heat — on  Medi- 
terranean Islands. 

Israel  was  constructing  a  plant  to  work  by 
electrodlalysis.  breaking  up  the  salt  in  the 
water  by  an  electrical  reaction. 

The  system  found  most  generally  satis- 
factory, however,  is  flash  distillation,  with 
heat  supplied  by  fuel  oil,  natural  gas  or  nu- 
clear reaction. 

In  this  process,  heated  salt  water  is  pas.sed 
Into  a  low-pressure  chamber.  Under  the 
lowered  pressure,  it  flashes  into  steam  with 
almost  the  force  of  an  explosion.  The  steam 
is  used  to  produce  power,  then  cools  and 
condenses  into  desalted  water. 

Mr.  Thant's  report  lists  12  plants  put  Into 
operation  last  year  In  Africa,  the  Philippines, 
the  Caribbean.  Gibraltar.  Spain  and  Italy. 

Twelve  more  are  listed  as  under  construc- 
tion and  nine  more  as  planned  or  under 
study. 

The  most  impressive  project  is  for  a  plant 
in  southern  California  to  operate  on  nuclear 
power  with  a  capacity  of  150  million  gallons 
of  water  a  day  and  1,800  megawatts  of  elec- 
tric F>ower. 

Mr.  Thant's  report  said  preliminary  esti- 
mates indicated  that  water  could  be  pro- 
duced for  less  than  30  cents  for  each  1,000 
gallons  and  low-cost  electric  power.  The 
tot£U  capital  cost  wa^  estimated  at  (300  mil- 
lion. 


The  Secretary  General  also  cited  the  find- 
ings of  a  seminar  of  United  Nations  experts 
held  here  last  fall.  The  findings  included 
the  statement  that  desalination  techniques 
wore  already  practical  for  areas  where  the 
need  was  sufficient  to  Justify  the  relatively 
high  cost. 

The  seminar  recommended  fuller  explora- 
tion and  development  of  all  natural  fresh 
water  sources  as  well  as  continued  efforts  to 
lower  the  production  cost  of  desalinated 
water. 

No  nuclear  desalination  plants  are  known 
to  be  actually  under  construction.  Plans 
are  being  studied  for  one  in  Israel  to  pro- 
duce 100  minion  gallons  a  day  and  one  in 
the  United  Arab  Republic  to  desalt  5.3  mil- 
lion gallons  a  day. 

Both  of  them,  like  the  California  plant, 
are  to  be  dual-purpose  installations,  produc- 
ing Dower  as  well  as  water. 


EDUCATION  LOAN  PLANS  AVAIL- 
ABLE TO  STUDENTS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  CUNA 
International,  Inc.,  the  public  spirited 
credit  unions  fissoclation,  recently  pub- 
lished In  its  magazine,  Everybody's 
Money,  an  informative  article  on  the 
availability  of  low-cost  college  loans. 

I  congratulate  CUNA  on  its  interest  in 
this  Importtint  question  and  I  believe 
their  article  deserves  widespread  circula- 
tion. 

It  should  help  parents  and  students  to 
avoid  being  victimized  by  unnecessarily 
high  interest  costs  for  college  loans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article,  and  the  table  which  accompanies 
It,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

There   Abe   Low-Cost  College  Loans 

Until  free  tuition  college  education  is 
available  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
as  it  is  in  some  European  countries,  parents 
and  students  must  face  up  to  paying  col- 
lege costs  through  savings,  use  of  summer  or 
school  year  Job  earnings,  scholarshlpe,  and, 
as  a  last  resort.  Ijorrowing. 

It  takes  about  $1,560  on  the  average  to 
cover  a  year  at  a  State  university:  about 
$2,500  at  a  good  private  college.  Even  at  a 
tuition-free  city  college,  a  student  needs  food 
and  shelter,  books  and  equipment,  clothing 
and  spending  money  for  such  things  as  maga- 
zines, concerts,  plays,  sports  events.  Saving 
In  advance  for  at  least  the  first  year  of  col- 
lege is  the  most  economical  way  to  pay.  If 
you  have  not  built  family  savings  to  meet 
college  costs,  consider  an  education  loan.  A 
few  years  ago  financial  Institutions  included 
some  that  offered  extremely  high  price  plans. 
They  are  still  in  business  but  today  there  are 
numbers  of  low-cost  loan  plans  offered  by 
Government,  credit  unions,  banks,  savings 
and  loan  associations,  and  sp>ecialized  non- 
profit organizations. 

You  'Will  have  to  shop  around  and  become 
familiar  with  what's  on  the  market — and  give 
yourself  time  to  find  a  loan  you  can  afford 
before  your  freshman  ttirns  up  at  the  col- 
lege gates.  Above  all,  plan  to  lx>rrow  &b  a 
last  choice,  not  a  first.  When  you  borrow, 
keep  the  loan  as  small  as  possible.  The  re- 
payment period  should  be  as  short  as  pos- 
sible. Look  for  plans  that  let  you  prepay  at 
any  time  without  penalty.  But  If  you  can 
afford  to  repay  a  loan  at  from  $60  to  $100  a 
month  on  an  education  loan,  prolmbly  you 
could  save  the  same  amounts  in  advance. 

LADDER    or    LOAN    COSTS 

Where  do  you  go  for  a  low-  or  moderate- 
cost    college    education    loan?     The    major 
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■ourcea  In  the  United  SUtM,  in  order  of 
Mcendlng  coete.  according  to  Conaximer  Ad- 
Tlaer  Sidney  Margolitu.  are  National  De- 
fense Act  Kmuom  (NDKA),  (In  Canada,  the 
Student  Loana  Act  program),  your  college's 
own  loan  fund,  State-giiaranteed  loan  pro- 
grama  Bucb  aa  the  New  York  State  Higher 
Kdueatlon  Aaslatance  Corp.  (NTHEAC), 
United  Student  Aid  Punda.  Inc.  (a  private 
noi^Htiflt  program  in  which  8,000  banka  and 
tbelr  branches  participate),  nonprofit  or- 
ganlaatlona  with  apedal  itudent  loan  fiinda. 
credit  unlona  and  banka  (and  savings  and 
loan  aaaociatlons  since  1964),  Production 
Credit  AMOdatlona  (for  farmers) ,  mortgage 
or  Inaxirance  loana  If  your  equity  Is  large 
enofugb  (over  91,500):  finally,  the  most  ex- 
pensive,  finance-company    education    loana. 

Some  of  the  lowest  coit  plans  available  to 
students  are  shown  in  the  table. 

Puture  doctors,  dentists,  and  optometrists 
ahould  look  Into  the  health  professions  loan 
program  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment;  and  future 
nuraea  should  Inquire  about  the  nursing 
student  loan  program.  Information  about 
both  cornea  from  Student  Loan  Sectlom  Divi- 
sion of  Commvmlty  Health  Services,  U.S. 
Public    Health    Service.    Washington,    D.C., 

aoaoi. 

Pratemal  and  professional  groups  also 
make  or  guarantee  education  loans.  Por 
example,  the  American  Medical  Association 
assists  medical  students,  interns,  and  resi- 
dents in  good  standing  by  guaranteeing  loans 
from  cooperating  banks.  Religious  organi- 
■atlons  like  the  Board  of  Bducatton  of  the 
MktlMxllst  CSiuroh  make  low-cost  education 
loana  to  members  of  the  church.  Jewish  stu- 
dents at  ooUeges  in  the  Cleveland  area  may 
obtain  assistance  from  the  educational 
league   of   that   city. 

CSSDtr    X7NIOMS'    COl.I  BOS    LOANS 

iCore  and  more  credit  unions  are  making 
education  loans,  requiring  only  interest  pay- 
menu  whue  the  student  U  In  school.  Re- 
payment periods  range  from  86  to  73  months. 
with  some  as  long  as  84.  All  permit  prepay- 
ment without  penalty,  and  meet  set  up  loans 
so  tb*t  the  borrower  member  also  adds  sav- 
ings, dlTldends,  and  interest  refunds  to  his 
share  accoimt.  That's  a  welcome  cash  re- 
serve when  schooling  ends.  Credit  unions 
with  loan  protection  insurance  also  cover 
eligible   educational    loan   borrowers   at   no 


extra  charge.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of 
insiirance  required  by  banXs  or  other  lenders 
often  adds  from  $120  to  about  $300  to  the 
coet  of  borrowing,  for  a  period  of  60  to  72 
months. 

Credit  union  education  loans  compare 
favorably  with  banlu  and  other  commercial 
credit  sources,  but  not  all  credit  unions  have 
such  programs.  University  and  government 
plans  usually  are  cheaper  than  credit  union 
or  bank  plans.  However,  not  all  students  are 
eligible.  Some  New  York  credit  unions  par- 
ticipate In  the  most  liberal  State  program 
for  students,  the  NYHEAC. 

ASK    gUESTIONS    WHEN    BORROWING 

When  applying  for  an  education  loan  ask: 
What  Is  the  total  cost  of  borrowing?  How 
much  Is  each  monthly  payment?  How  long 
is  the  repayment  period?  What  Is  the  true 
annual  Interest  rate?  Can  you  prepay  with- 
out penalty?  Are  there  any  other  fees  or 
charges  that  add  to  the  coet  of  these  loans? 
Is  a  loan  available  to  a  first-year  student? 

A  few  years  ago  Changing  Times  recom- 
mended that  borrowers  compare  what  they 
would  actually  pay  for  the  same  loan  at  a 
number  of  dlfTerent  banks.  It's  good  advice 
to  follow.  But  If  you  also  compare  Interest 
rates,  keep  in  mind  that  a  bank's  quoted 
a'/i  to  6  percent  add-on  or  discount  rate  Is 
an  effective  rate  of  10  to  15  percent  when 
It  Includes  Interest  charges.  Insurance  fees 
and  all  other  charges  added  together.  Credit 
union  rates  usually  are  stated  as  1  percent 
per  month  on  the  loan  balance,  a  true  an- 
nual rate  of  about  12  percent:  some  credit 
unions  grant  education  loans  at  a  true  6 
percent  per  annum,  others  at  true  9  percent. 
With  loan  protection  Insurance  at  no  extra 
charge,  the  effective  rate  Is  lower. 

In  all  cases,  compare  carefully  for  the  best 
terms. 

NEW  laws:    new  oppORTtrNrriES 

New  low-coet  college  loan  opportunities  In 
some  States  will  be  opened  early  In  1966 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966. 
Pamllles  with  adjusted  annual  Incomes  of 
leas  than  $15,000  will  benefit.  But  those 
with  higher  Incomes  may  also  be  eligible  for 
loans. 

States  are  encouraged  to  set  up  their  own 
loan -eruaran  tee  plans,  much  like  the 
NTHEAC. 


An  undergraduate  student  borrower  will 
be  able  to  obtain  loans  up  to  91,000  in  any 
academic  year,  up  to  $5,000  during  his  entire 
course  of  study;  graduate  and  professional 
school  students,  up  to  $1,500  In  a  school  year 
and  $7,500  during  an  entire  course  of  study. 

Simple  annual  Interest  will  be  6  percent 
(in  special  circumstances  defined  in  the  law. 
7  percent).  Student  borrowers  In  families 
with  adjusted  annual  Income  below  $15,000 
will  pey  no  Interest  while  In  school,  but  3 
percent  thereafter.  Interest  subsidies  by 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  used  to  pay 
interest  to  lenders. 

The  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  will 
define  "adjusted"  Income  and  is  expected  to 
take  Into  account  the  size  of  the  family. 
Thus  a  large  family,  even  with  a  larger  in- 
come, could  also  benefit. 

Repayment  of  loans  begins  60  days  after 
leaving  school.  Student  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers and  those  who  serve  In  the  Armed 
Forces  may  have  up  to  3  years  to  begin  re- 
paying. 

Federal  credit  unions  and  some  State 
chartered  credit  unions  will  be  eligible  to 
make  such  loans,  as  will  other  institutions. 

rOR   MORE   tNFORMATlON 

"Borrowing  for  College.  A  Guide  for 
Students  and  Parents,"  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC,  20402,  (16 
pp.)   20  cents. 

"Canada  Student  Loans  Plan"  (a  leaflet). 
Queen's  Printer.  Ottawa,  Ontario.  Canada. 
Free.  National  Student  Aid  Information 
Service,  15  Welland  Avenue,  St.  Catharinei, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

"Planning  for  College,"  Sidney  MargoUiu, 
Avon  Books,  959  Eighth  Avenue.  New  York, 
N.Y.,  10019.  (304  pp).  75  cents. 

College  aid  kit,  AFL-CIO  Department  of 
Education,  815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington 
6,  D.C.     Free. 

"Complete  Planning  for  College,"  Sidney 
Sulkln,  McOraw-Hlll  Book  Co.,  330  West  43A 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.    (268  pp.),  $3.95. 

"Education  Loans" — a  six-page  reprint 
from  the  Credit  Union  magazine  (May  1963). 
CUNA  International,  Inc.,  Publications  De- 
partment, Box  431,  Madison,  Wis.,  53701,  10 
cents. 

High  school  guidance  ofBces.  pubUc  library 
reference  shelves,  and  credit  unions. 
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Typical  education  loan  plant  available  to  itudenta 

AnuMmts  which 

Repayment 
begins 

Length  of 

Annual  interest 

Life  Insur- 

Other 

Who  may  borrow 

Additional  Information 

can  be  borrowed 

repayment 

rate 

ance 

charges 

Nadooal  (MHias 

Up  to  11,000  a 

1  year  after 
Wvinc 

Up  to  10 

3  percent  once 

Included 

None... 

Students  attending 

Apply  at  college  or  univer- 

itodKit kan  ixo- 

yewior6 

years. 

rfpavment  ^#- 

U.S.  schools  partic- 

sity.   Public  school 

irain. 

years. 

school. 

1 

glns:  none  imlil 
then. 

ipating  In  the  pro- 
gram. 

teachers  receive  a  10-per- 
cent reduction  of  the  loan 
for  each  year  they  teach, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  50 
percent  of  the  total  loan. 

Nortli  DakoU  BtaU 

Upto$«)Ok 

do 

1  year  tor 

3  percent  from 

None 

None . . . 

North  Dakota  resi- 

Similar plans  are  available 

Depar^ntnt  of 
Pnbile  Instmc- 

year  for  4 

each 

date  of  loan; 

dents  attending 

In  other  States.    Check 

years. 

school 

payable  an- 

school in  the  State 

with  the  school  or  the 

ttoo. 

year 
financed. 

nually. 

and  who  have  com- 
pleted their  first 
semester. 

SUte  department  of 
public  instruction. 

Wlseoostn  State  loan 

Up  to  r»  a 

do 

do 

1  percent  while  In 

None 

None... 

Wisconsin  residents 

fmd. 

year. 

school;  then  i 
percent. 
N'one  In  school 

attending  school  in 
the  State. 
New  York  residents 

New  Yatt  Higher 

urn  to  si.too  s 

Arrangements 

Up  to  6 

NYHEAC 

None... 

NYHEAC  established  by 

Bdneation  AaSst- 

year,  depeod- 
Inc  on  grade. 

Xo  be  made  60 

years. 

paid  by 

ftuaran- 

in  need  of  financial 

New  York  Stole  legisla- 

anesCorp. 
(NYHEAC). 

days  after 

1 

NYHEAC): 

tees  the 

assistance.    May 

ture.    Similar  plans  are 

tea  vine 

then  3  percent 

loan. 

attend  school  out  of 

operating  In  lUinois, 

school. 

1 

State. 

New  Jersey,  Rhode  Is- 
land, Virgtala,  and  Wyo- 
ming.   Corporation 
guarantees  student's  loan 
from  financial  institution! 
participating  in  the  plan. 
MHEAC  financed  by  ooo- 

MaaaMttassttt 

teOOayearln 

6  months  after 

Up  to  3 

3M  to  4M  percent 

.MHEAC 

None.-. 

MaasBChosetU  resi- 

RlglMr Edneation 

AsiManee  Corp. 

final  Syean. 

leaving 

years 

(depending  on 

Kuaran- 

dents  who  have 

tributlans  from  busln««es. 

school. 

prime  rate  in 
Boston  1  while 

tees  80 

completed  their 

Individuals,  and  chari- 

(MHEAC). 

percent 

freshman  year  and 
are  tn  need  of  finan- 

table foundations.    Mstee 

in  school;  then 

of  loan . 

has  a  similar  plan.    Cor- 

MHEAC seU 

cial  assistance. 

poration  guarantees  stu- 

raU. 

dent's  loan  Crom  financial 
institutions  partidpaUng 

in  the  plan. 
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Amounts  which 

Repayment 
begins 

Length  of 

Annual  interest 

Life  insur- 

Other 

Who  may  borrow 

Additional  information 

can  be  borrowed 

repayment 

rate 

ance 

charges 

I  niied  Student 

Up  to  $1,000  a 

4  months  after 

Up  to  3 

No  more  than  6 

USAF 

None 

Students  who  have 

USAF  guaranteee  loans 

Aid  Funds,  Inc. 

year  in  final 

graduation. 

years. 

percent  from 

guaran- 

completed their 

made'by  banks  in  areas 

asKT). 

3  years. 

date  of  loan. 

tees  loan . 

freshman  year,  are 
in  ne«<l  of  financial 
assi.suuioe,  and  are 
residents  uf  State 
in  which  they 
apply 

where  plan  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  State  bankers' 
associations.    30  Stales 
have  already  endorsed  the 
plan,  others  are  consid- 
ering it 

Province  of  Ontario.. 

Up  to  $500  a 

1  year  after 

4  percent  once 

Other  Provinces  have 
similar  plans. 

year  for  4 

leavmg 

repayment 

schools. 

years. 

school. 

begins;  none 
until  then. 

Canada  student 

Up  to  $1,000 

6  months  after 

Up  to  10 

5«4  percent  when 

None 

None 

Canadian  ciUtens 

Provmdal  Oovemment 

loans  plan. 

1  vear;  up  to 

leaving 

years. 

repayment 

enrolled  or  who 

authority  receives  appli- 

$5,000 aggre- 

school. 

begins:  no 

intend  to  enroll  as 

cations  and  considers  on 

gate. 

interest  while 
in  school. 

full-time  students 
in  Canadian  schools 
approved  by 

basis  of  financial  need, 
academic  qualifications, 
and  student's  potential. 
Loans  are  made  by 

Provinces. 

chartered  banks  and 

credit  unions. 

NATIONAL  SKI   WEEK 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Wyoming  welcomed  the  action  of  this 
body  last  week  in  passing  the  joint  resolu- 
tion fixing  this  week  as  National  Ski 
Week.  Wyoming  has  a  dozen  major  ski 
areas  which  provide  almost  Incomparable 
skiing — a  form  of  recreation  we  recom- 
mend to  all. 

At  the  present  time,  Mr.  President, 
Wyoming  is  busting  its  buttons  over  its 
newest  and  largest  ski  development, 
Teton  Village,  in  the  Jackson  Hole 
country.  Offering  the  Nation  the  long- 
.est  verticle  drop — 4,135  feet — the  Jack- 
son Hole  ski  area  also  offers  excellent 
facilities  for  the  skier,  whether  he  be 
expert  or  novice.  It  has  a  2  y2  niile  aerial 
tramway.  In  addition  to  other  lifts.  It 
has  beautiful  powder  snow  overlaying  the 
best  scenery  this  country  has  to  offer. 
The  Jackson  Hole  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  radio  station  KSGT  In  the  town  of 
Jackson  have  asked,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  extend  an  invitation  to  all  to  arnie  to 
the  finest  and  best  ski  area  of  the  world 
for  fun  combined  with  the  friendliness  of 
the  Old  West.  And  I  w4sh  to  join  them 
in  extending  the  Invitation. 


FORTY-EIGHTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  DECLARATION  OP  UKRAIN- 
IAN INDEPENDENCE 

'  Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  our  hearts  are  saddened  and 
our  minds  are  impressed  again  by  one 
of  the  great  tragedies  of  our  lifetime. 
This  date  marks  the  48th  anniversary 
of  what  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  na- 
tional Independence  for  Ukraine. 

In  1918,  the  people  of  Ukraine  declared 
complete  Independence  for  their  state. 
But  the  imperialistic  acts  of  the  Russian 
Government  quashed  this  move  for  free- 
dom. The  Ukrainians'  cry  for  freedom 
Is  still  heard.  Their  desire  for  freedom 
Is  stUl  felt.  This  natural  need  bums  In 
the  deepest  part  of  their  hearts,  immune 
from  the  intimidations  of  transitory  dic- 
tators and  despots.  The  desire  is  felt  by 
all  of  the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations. 

A  few  short  months  after  the  declara- 
tion of  Independence,  Ukraine,  the  larg- 
est non -Russian  Independent  nation  In 
Bastem  Europe,  became  the  victim  of 
the  same  techniques  practiced  by  the 
Communist  tjrranny  that  are  today  ob- 
served in  Vietnam. 


Vietnam  is  our  primary  concern  today. 
The  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
Vietnamese  is  our  immediate  goal  today. 
But  let  us  not  believe  that  freedom  for 
any  of  the  captive  nations  is  beyond  our 
reach.  And  let  oixr  aujtions  be  such  that 
the  way  to  freedom  is  not  made  more  dif- 
ficult because  the  Communist  position 
through  our  actions  or  policies  is 
strengthened. 

So  it  is  well  that  we  commemorate  the 
48th  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Ukraine.  It  tells  the  peoples  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  that  they  have  not  been  for- 
saken. It  tells  them  that  America  is,  and 
forever  will  be,  with  them. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  BUDGET- 
PLAYGROUNDS  AND  RECREATION 
AREAS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  in  beginning  my  study  of  the 
budget  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  we  Just  received  frc«n  the  Presi- 
dent, I  have  already  noted  one  point 
which  I  think  is  suflBclently  important  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  re- 
fer to  the  proposals  to  give  financial  sup- 
port to  Improving  the  availability  and 
quality  of  some  of  our  existing  parks  and 
recreation  areas. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  parts  of  the 
District  where  more  playgrounds  are 
badly  needed.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
problem  is  aggravated  because  existing 
facilities  in  these  areas  are  not  being 
properly  utilized.  Padlocks  go  an  the 
gates  of  school  playgrounds  and  even 
Recreation  Department  facilities  some- 
times as  early  as  the  end  of  the  school 
day — at  3  or  4  In  the  afternoon.  It  is 
a  Teict  that  in  many  cases  playgrounds 
are  least  available  when  they  are  needed 
the  most. 

I  shall,  of  course,  support  all  efforts  by 
the  Recreation  Department  to  expand  its 
facilities,  but  in  the  meantime,  I  hope 
that  we  will  provide  the  Department  with 
the  funds  to  keep  its  present  facilities 
open  for  as  many  hours  a  day,  and  for  as 
many  days  a  week,  as  they  are  needed. 

I  am  delighted,  therefore,  to  see  this 
item  in  the  budget  for  the  District. 


U  THANT  ON  VUTTNAM 

Mr.   SIMPSON.     Mr.   President,   the 
Washington  Star.  In  its  January  24  issue. 


took  a  critical  look  at  the  utterances  of 
U.N.  General  Secretary  U  Thant  who,  In 
his  recent  press  conference,  could  find 
little  to  praise  in  the  American  position 
in  Vietnam,  nor  little  to  criticize  in  the 
position  of  our  adversaries. 

The  Evening  Star  was  overly  kind  in 
terming  Mr.  Thant's  remarks  "compul- 
sive self-delusion."  Indeed,  the  Bur- 
mese schoolteacher's  views  on  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  would  seem  to  prove  that  a 
stupid  statement  by  a  statesman  of 
stature  often  assumes  the  stature  of  the 
statesman  when,  in  fact,  the  statesman 
should  assume  the  stature  of  the  state- 
ment. 

The  E^'ening  Star  observed,  in  point- 
ing out  that  the  coalition  government 
of  Laos  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  that — 

In  'Vietnam  there  is  no  poeslblllty  what- 
ever oif  forming  a  succeHluI  coalition  be- 
tween factions  which  have  been  engaged  in 
bitter  warfare  for  the  better  part  of  20  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  editorial 
of  the  Evening  Star  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
al was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Jan.  34,  IMS] 

U  Thant  ow  Vhtkam 

As  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, U  Thant  hae  an  unqueetloned  obli- 
gation to  aline  himself  with  those  who  seek 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. He  has  no  obUgmtlon,  however,  to 
Indulge  in  such  exercises  of  compulsive  self- 
deltttlon  as  his  moet  recent  pnas  oonference. 

His  suggestions  for  new  concessions  de- 
signed to  overcome  Communist  aversion  to 
truce  talks  reveal  an  interesting  fact  about 
the  peace  lobby  of  which  he  Is  a  prominent 
member.  When  It  comes  to  Vietnam,  the 
doves  are  very  much  like  the  moet  ardent 
hawks:  Concession  to  their  arguments  only 
brings  on  an  Immediate  demand  for  mart 
and  bigger  concessions.  Tlie  pressures  for 
total  war  on  the  one  hand  and  total  stir- 
render  on  the  other  represent  equally  seri- 
ous problems  for  American  policymakers. 

Since  the  pause  in  the  bombing  of  Nortti 
Vietnam  has  produced  no  response  from  the 
Communist  side,  U  Thant  apparently  now 
wants  the  pause  to  be  extended  Indefinitely. 
While  Hanoi  and  Pelplng  remain  as  belli- 
cose as  ever,  he  suggests  that  the  "paycho- 
loglceJ  climate"  shotild  be  Improved  "by  all 
meastiree  possible" — which  means  simply  by 
new  conciliatory  gestures  from  the  United 
SUtaa. 
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Among  Uxeac  U  tbe  Idea  that  peace  t&lkB 
■bould  be  held  directly  with  meaibers  of  the 
Vletcong't  National  Uberatioa  Front  and 
that  It  should  be  a^eed  ahead  at  time  that 
memben  of  this  organization  be  accepted  as 
memben  of  a  new  Saigon  Oovernment. 
Stich  ftn  offer.  In  U  Thanfa  opinion,  would 
make  It  "dUBcult  to  Justify"  a  Communist 
refusal  to  nefotlat*. 

Tb«  fact  that  such  an  offer  also  would 
maka  It  enormously  difficult  to  negotiate 
anything  other  than  a  complete  sellout  of 
South  Vietnam  to  the  CoomiunUts  appar- 
ently doea  not  enter  Into  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral's calculations.  For  their  part,  the  Vlet- 
oonf  always  have  made  it  perfectly  clear 
that  tbay  are  Interested  In  nothing  less  than 
the  complete  domination  of  the  country. 
In  Laos,  where  a  three-way  Conununlst. 
neutralist,  and  rlgbtwlng  coalition  was  at- 
tempted In  1003,  the  Communists  ptilled  out 
and  returned  to  guerrilla  tactics  as  soon  as 
they  failed  to  win  outright  control.  In  Viet- 
nam, there  Is  no  possibility  whatever  oi 
formlag  a  successful  coalition  between 
Xsctkms  which  have  been  engaged  In  bitter 
warfare  for  the  better  part  of  20  years. 

In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  U  Thant  la  firmly 
wedded  to  the  notion  that  bigger  and  better 
concessions  are  called  for.  In  the  case  of 
China,  which  he  argues  will  "naturally" 
ha»e  to  b«  associated  with  any  peace  settle- 
msnt  In  Vietnam,  there  U  the  Implication 
that  If  only  everyone  would  stop  treating 
the  country  as  "an  outcast,  outlaw  and  cul- 
prit," China  might  stop  acting  like  one. 

It  all  makes  an  agreeable  pipedream.  17 
Thant  ts  not  the  first  person  to  believe  that 
ambitious  and  belligerent  nations  can  be 
appeased  Into  becoming  more  congenial 
members  of  the  world  community.  And  na- 
tions which  have  followed  this  course  have 
learned  many  times  to  their  sorrow  what 
the  price  of  lUtulon  can  be. 


BOMBING  PAUSE  SHOULD  CONTINUE 
FOR  PRESENT  IN  VIETNAM 
CONPTICT 

Ihlr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
support  the  principle  of  fund  requests  for 
siU>port  of  the  war  against  aggression  in 
Vietnam,  but  with  some  reservations 
pending  further  developments. 

Fundamentally  I  am  for  an  honorable 
peace — but  it  must  be  a  secure  peace — 
and  we  must  continually  strive  to  achieve 
it.  Until  the  peace  Is  assured,  however, 
and  as  long  as  we  must  persist  In  Viet- 
nam with  our  South  Vietnamese  and 
other  allies  to  thwart  Communist  aggres- 
sion and  infiltration.  I  will  support  the 
policy  that  the  Vletnun  effort  and  our 
manpower  commitment  to  that  effort 
must  have  the  top  priority  attention  of 
the  Oovernment  and  Its  oltiwns. 

In  answer  to  questions  as  to  whether 
or  not  bomMnc  of  North  Vietnam  should 
be  resumed  and  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  assaults  from  the  air  on 
military  and  industrial  targets  in  the 
Hanoi  urban  oomplex  and  of  the  North 
Vietnam  port  of  Haiphong.  I  assert: 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  we  must  first 
•dcnowledge  that  the  conflict  m  Vietnam 
is  one  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  has 
been  going  on  almost  continuously  for 
approxlinately  30  years,  even  though 
umtad  States  direct  involvement  has 
been  rdAtlvely  recent.  Therefore.  It  Is 
hardly  surprl^ng  that  a  peace  offensive 
on  our  part,  no  matter  how  sincere  or 
iDtenilve.  would  fall  to  yield  definitive 
results  in  a  short  period  of  time.  I  hope 
that  our  efforts  to  achieve  a  basis  for 


negotiations  will  continue  And.  as  a 
part  of  these  efforts.  I  trust  that  we  will 
continue  to  refrain  from  bombing  North 
Vietnam  unless  there  is  a  clear  indica- 
tion that  such  a  policy  unnecessarily 
jeopardizes  American  and  allied  forces  in 
South  Vietnam. 

With  reference  to  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  bombing  of  military  and  in- 
dustrial targets  in  the  Hanoi  urban  com- 
plex and  of  the  port  of  Haiphong,  I  note 
that  the  President's  top  advisers  seem  to 
be  divided  in  degree  in  their  views  of 
the  value  of  such  bombing.  And  I  point 
out  that  the  Mansfield  mission  of  Sena- 
tors declared  in  the  report  filed  January 
3,  1966,  with  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  made  public  to  the  Na- 
tion, that  Hanoi  and  Saigon  are  "mutual 
hostages,  one  for  the  other."  This  is  a 
sobering  evaluation  and  bears  equally  on 
the  relationship  of  the  port  of  Haiphong 
and  the  main  port  facilities  we  use  in 
South  Vietnam.  Therefore,  I  oppose  the 
bombing  of  Hanoi's  urban  complex  and 
the  port  of  Haiphong  at  this  time. 


INDIA'S  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today. 
17  years  after  achie\'ing  independence, 
India  celebrates  her  national  holiday.  It 
Is  only  proper  that  we  take  note  of  this 
great  nation. 

During  December  of  Isist  year,  it  was 
a  pleasure  and  an  education  for  me, 
along  with  several  of  my  colleagues  of 
the  Senate,  to  be  a  guest  of  the  Indian 
Parliament  on  the  great  subcontinent. 
There,  we  had  fruitful  exchanges  with  a 
variety  of  public  officials,  and  we  ob- 
served many  facets  of  Indian  life  from 
marketplaces  to  modem  farms. 

A  nation  twice  the  size  of  the  Ameri- 
can population,  located  on  a  land  area 
one-third  that  of  the  United  States, 
India  has  faced  enormous  economic 
problems  which  our  nation  was  fortunate 
to  escape  during  its  formative  years. 
With  determined  effort  India  has  never- 
theless raised  the  gross  national  product 
by  43  percent  in  the  decade  after  1954. 
Under  her  present  5 -year  plan,  she  Is 
pressing  forward  for  balanced  develop- 
ment of  power  facilities,  industry,  agri- 
culture, mining,  transportation,  and 
communications. 

Through  a  federal  structure  similar 
to  our  own,  through  a  national  parlia- 
mentary system,  and  through  revltallaa- 
tlon  of  traditional  village  courwlls  where 
"grass  roots  democracy"  is  fostered, 
India  seeks  to  bind  together  a  people 
diverse  in  language,  ethnic  origin,  and 
religious  belief. 

Recently,  the  American  people  have 
been  particularly  aware  of  the  agrlcul- 
tunU  needs  of  the  rapidly  expcuidlng 
Indian  population.  Our  nation  has  en- 
Joyed  a  surplus  in  this  vital  area,  and 
we  only  hope  that  an  sMlequate  dis- 
tributive sjrstem  will  be  developed  to  as- 
sure linkage  between  American  supply 
and  Indian  demand  for  foodstuffs.  It 
Is  the  wish  of  many.  I  know,  that  our 
governments  continue  to  build  such 
arrangements. 

Taxed  by  a  host  ot  domestic  exigen- 
cies. Indian  leadership  has  demonstrated 
remarkable   energy   and   determination 
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in  strengthening  democratic  histitu- 
tions.  building  an  integrated  economy, 
and  stimulating  social  reforms. 

With  Independence,  India  immedi- 
ately rose  to  a  position  of  prestige  and 
leadership  within  the  international  com- 
munity. Her  vigorous  activities  in  the 
United  Nations,  her  willingness  to  both 
lead  and  serve,  her  earnest  desire  for 
international  cooperation,  have  often 
been  an  example  to  us  all.  In  less  than 
two  decades,  she  has  made  a  distinct 
contribution — often  a  voice  of  reason 
amid  the  thunder  of  cold  war  propa- 
ganda. 

Today  much  promise  Is  seen  In  the  new 
Prime  Minister  who  will  doubtless  carry 
forward  the  Indian  tradition  of  excel- 
lence in  leadership.  Having  made  with 
her  nation  the  long  trek  to  independ- 
ence, having  served  it  faithfully  at  the 
side  of  her  father  and  in  several  offlcia! 
capacities,  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gan- 
dhi possesses  the  requisite  wisdom  and 
courage.  She  fills  us  with  great  expec- 
tation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  wish  that  our 
two  nations  will  continue  to  grow  in 
friendship  and  mutual  respect,  and  I 
know  that  many  join  with  me  in  salut- 
ing the  Indian  people  on  this  occasion. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUCCESS  STORY 
AWARDS— TRIBUTE  TO  TALBOT 
T.    SPEER 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  1965  American  Success  Story 
Awards,  made  annually  by  the  Free 
Enterprise  Awards  Association,  were 
awarded  to  10  outstanding  American 
citizens. 

The  awards  chairman  is  himself  one  of 
the  foremost  examples  of  the  American 
success  story  and  a  leading  Maryland 
citizen.  He  is  Mr.  Talbot  T.  Speer,  who 
has  risen  from  salesman  to  owner  of  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  news- 
papers in  America,  the  238-year-old 
Maryland  Gazette,  in  addition  to  nu- 
merous other  enterprises. 

Since  Mr.  Speer's  rise  to  success  serves 
as  an  Inspiring  model  for  young  Ameri- 
cans. I  would  like  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  a  recent  tribute  to  Mr.  Speer  by 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Crane,  another  out- 
standing Marj-land  citizen. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  tribute  be  reprinted  in  the 
Recoks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Maryland  Gazette | 
AwASSs  Cbaixican  Sp^  STKBousas  TRArn 

or  AWABDBBS 

or  the  many  words  of  praise  written  about 
nCAA  Awards  Chairman  Talbot  T.  Speer. 
none  more  succinctly  summarized  his  char- 
acter, fighting  spirit  and  service  to  his  com- 
munity than  those  of  Charles  P.  Crane, 
former  president  and  chairman  of  the  Balti- 
more Gas  8c  Electric  Co.,  who  now  la  the 
firm's  executive  committee  chairman. 

Said  Crane,  In  introducing  ^>e«r  as  he  wu 
to  be  banorwl  by  the  Newcomen  Society  lo 
North  America: 

"He  has  carried  energy  and  determination 
with  him  through  his  business  career.  Bii 
drive  and  wUl  to  succeed  have  never  dimin- 
ished.   A  nuoi  of  action,  he  often  has  stepped 
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Into  dlfllcult  and  patriotic  chores  because  of 
his  belief  In  the  cause  they  represented.  And 
I'm  happy  to  say.  he  has  been  Instrumental 
in  leading  them   to   successful   goals." 

Speer  has,  Indeed,  been  a  fighter  all  of  his 
life. 

Pollowing  great  athletic  achievements  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  In  football  and  track,  he  be- 
came an  officer  of  the  famous  U.S.  Army's  1st 
Division  which  so  highly  distinguished  Itself 
tn  France. 

His  leadership  and  courage  with  field  ar- 
tillery won  for  him  one  of  the  few  Silver 
Stars  that  were  awarded  for  heroism. 

Captain  Speer  also  returned  to  the  United 
States  at  the  close  of  the  war  wearing.  In 
addition  to  the  U.S.  Silver  Star  Medal,  the 
French  Fourragere,  Croix  de  Guerre  Medal, 
and  the  right  to  wear  the  Purple  Heart  Rib- 
bon 

.\t.  siiges  throughout  his  more  recent  life, 
the  Government  has  continued  to  cite  Speer 
for  his  service  on  commissions.  A  number 
of  certificates  have  been  presented  to  him 
for  Federal  service  rendered  in  connection 
with  our  country's  war  and  economic  efforts. 

Since  1922.  Speer  has  been  preeldent.  gen- 
eral manager  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Baltimore  Salesbook  Co..  and  more  re- 
cently also  of  Baltimore  Business  Forms  Co. 
These  huge  printing  firms  have  oJHcee  in  all 
sections  of  the  United  States.  Like  the 
newsp.apers.  these  companies  have  expanded 
many  times  under  Speer's  leadership. 

He  also  is  president-publisher  of  the  Capi- 
tal-Gazette Press.  Inc.  of  AnnapDlls,  Md., 
which  publishes  the  Maryland  Gazette — 
America's  oldest  newspaper — the  daily  Eve- 
ning Capital,  the  weekly  Brooklyn  (Md.) 
News,  and  the  County  News. 

And  in  1951,  he  created  the  philanthropic 
Talbot  T.  Speer  Foundation. 

Sf>eer  was  b.orn  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Brennens  and  Bradshaw 
Schools.  Pittsburgh,  the  Episcopal  High 
School,  Alexandria.  Va..  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Took  Over  Reins  in  1921 

He  was  a  salesman  for  the  Daniel  Miller 
Co.,  of  B.iltlmore.  from  1919  to  1921,  became 
the  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Balti- 
more Salesbook  Co.  In  1921  and  that  same 
year  became  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  company. 

He  is  the  founder  and  president  of  Na- 
tional  Education  Fund.   Inc..  of   Baltimore. 

Speer  lives  at  Friendship  Hill,  in  Baltimore 
County,  and  also  owns  a  large  estate  directly 
on  the  ocean  at  Delray  Beach,  Pla.  He  and 
Mrs.  Speer  has  three  sons.  Talbot  T.  Speer, 
Jr.,  J.  L.  Dawson  Speer  III,  and  Ramsey  Speer, 
and  a  daughter.  Jane  Alexander  Speer. 

Speer  has  been  a  director  of  the  Union 
Trust  Co  of  Maryland  since  1947  and  was  a 
director  of  the  Baltimore  Association  of 
Commerce  1935-40,  Baltimore  Convention 
Bureau.  1946-46,  the  County  Taxpayers 
League  of  Baltimore  County  since  1945.  and 
a  director  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  Foun- 
dation, 1050-54. 

He  h.vs  been  a  member  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Commission  of  M.^ryland  since  1945, 
and  wxs  on  the  prison  board,  1948-50.  the 
War  Production  Board.  1940-1945,  the  In- 
dustrial Mobilization  Commission  since  1950 
and  the  U.S.  Army  Advisory  Commission 
since  1947. 

LONG   ACTIVE   IN    N  .A  M  . 

A  member  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  he  was  a  senior  director  rep- 
resenting Maryland  from  1947-1950.  He  Is  a 
member  of  the  Accounting  Supply  Manufac- 
turers Association,  a  director  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Industries  of  Maryland,  being  presi- 
dent la  1951;  president  of  the  Salesbook 
Manufacturers  Association,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Alumni  Association,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  for  2  years  starting  in  1950. 


Speer  also  Is  a  member  of  the  Newcomen 
Society,  the  Navy  League,  the  Society  of  the 
First  Division,  AEF;  American  Legion,  Pur- 
ple Heart,  and  Delta  Psl.  He  is  an  Episco- 
palian, being  member  of  the  lay  council,  pro- 
cathedral  of  Maryland.  1925-1954. 

He  was  director.  Baltimore  Association  of 
Commerce,  1936-1939;  director.  Keystone 
Automobile  Club.  1943-1951,  director,  the 
Campaign  for  the  48  States,  1953-1959.  Di- 
rector, the  Defenders  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  1953-1959.  Director,  the 
Alumni  Fund,  University  of  Virginia,  for  the 
Class  of  1915,  from  1930-1959.  Director,  the 
Alumni  Fund  for  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, 1957.  1958,  and  1959. 

Also,  director,  the  Eastern  Business  Forms 
Co..  1957.  First  president,  director,  and 
organizer,  the  Associated  Industries  of  Mary- 
land, 1949,  1950,  and  1951.  President  and 
founder.  National  Educational  Foundation, 
Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md..  1951  to  1959. 

He  was  general  chairman,  the  General 
Douglas  MacArthur  Celebration  In  the  State 
of  Maryland  1952.  Member  of  the  Society 
of  the  1st  Division,  AEF,  the  American  Le- 
gion, the  Purple  Heart,  the  Delta  Psi  Fra- 
ternity. 

Also,  member  the  lay  council  of  the  Episco- 
pal Pro-Cathedral  of  Maryland  from  1925- 
1954.  Member  of  the  Vestry  of  the  Episcopal 
Cathedral  Church  of  the  Incarnation.  Balti- 
more, Md.,  1924-1956.  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
solidation of  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation 
and  Emanuel  Protestant  Episcopal  Churches. 
1953.  Member,  Vestry  of  St.  Paul's  Episco- 
pal Church,  Delray  Beach,  Fla.,  1952-1953. 

AcrrVE    IN    MANY    ORGANIZATIONS 

He  belongs  to  the  following  clubs:  Rotary, 
Bachelors  Cotillion.  Elkridge  Kennels,  Green- 
spring  Valley  Hunt,  president,  Carrollton 
Hounds;  president,  Wythmore  Hounds;  Balti- 
more Country  Club,  Annapolis  Yacht  Club. 
Annapolitan  Club. 

Also,  St.  Anthony  Club,  Lake  Placid  Club, 
Everglades  Club.  National  Press  Club,  the 
Gulf  Stream  Golf  Club,  Newcomen  Society. 
President.  Alumni  Association,  University  of 
Virginia,  of  Maryland,  1925,  1926,  and  1927. 

Also  member.  Higher  Education  Committee 
of  the  State  of  Maryland,  1945-53,  chair- 
man of  the  Community  Fund,  Publishers 
Committee,  1936,  1937,  1938,  and  1939.  Mem- 
ber of  the  Prison  Board  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, 1948  and  1949. 

Also,  chairman,  the  Business  and  Industry 
Sections  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  1936- 
1939.  Member.  NRA  representing  the  Busi- 
ness Forms  Industry.  1933-1935.  Member, 
the  War  Production  Board,  representing  the 
Business  Forms  Industry,  1940-45. 

He  was  cited  by  U.S.  Government,  and 
awarded  a  certificate  of  merit  for  services  to 
the  national  war  effort.  Member,  the  In- 
dustrial Mobilization  Committee,  1949-1958. 

He  was  chairman,  the  committee  to  run 
the  National  Amateur  Golf  Championship, 
1932. 

He  was  nominated  Man  of  the  Year  for 
1950  In  the  South  by  the  southern  news- 
papers as  announced  in  Publishers  Auxiliary 
and  the  editors  of  Dixie  Business  magazine. 
Served  on  War  Manpower  Commission  as 
Jud^e  of  Labor  Management  Problems,  1944- 
1945". 

Chairman,  the  committee  celebrating  (in 
protest  of  the  enormous  taxes  of  1957)  the 
•■Burning  of  the  Peggy  Stewart"  (burned  in 
protest  of  the  taxes  of  1775) . 

Trustee  the  Episcopal  High  School,  Alex- 
andria, Va..  1930.  1931.  1932,  and  1933. 
Chairman  of  the  building  campaign  com- 
mittee for  the  Episcopal  Cathedral  of  the 
Incarnation  tn  Baltimore,  1930,  1931.  1932. 
general  chairman.  Cathedral  Church  of  the 
Incarnation  Building  Campaign  Committee, 
1954. 

Donated  a  room  In  the  Parish  House  at  St. 
Anne's  Episcopal  Church.  Annapolis.  Md., 
1956.     Second  largest  contributor  to  rebuild- 


ing program  of  the  Episcopal  H'.gh  School. 
1945  1946. 

Second  largest  contributor  In  the  1953  re- 
building drive  for  the  Episcopal  High  School, 
and  served  on  campaign  committee  Do- 
nated new  chapel  to  Sunday  school.  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal   Church.   Delray   Beach.  Fla..   1963, 

Donated  two  adjoining  building  lots  to  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church  in  1955,  an  air  con- 
ditioner and  heating  unit  for  the  rectory  in 
1958.  Donated  wing  to  the  young  peoples 
building.  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. Baltimore,  Md..  1954. 

Donated  room  to  the  women's  building  of 
St.  John's  College.  Annapolis.  Md..  1953. 
Donates  yearly  to  the  pay  of  the  underpaid 
clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church  Diocese  of 
Maryland  Chairman  of  board  of  advisors 
for  Maryland.  Western  Tax  Council.  Inc., 
1954-1955.  Selected  frequently.  Including 
1960  and  1961.  to  present  the  American  Suc- 
cess Story  Awards  for  the  Free  Enterprise 
Awards  Association  Advisory  Board,  U.S  Air 
Patrol,  1958-1959,  director  of  Business  Forms 
Institute.  1954  to  1955. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  many  comments  have  been  au- 
thored on  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  message  of  January  12.  Not  a 
few  of  these  observations  have  dealt 
with  the  delphic  nature  of  the  pro- 
nouncements concerning  the  possibility 
of  unlimited  spending  in  the  realms  of 
both  giins  and  butter. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  Senate's  at- 
tention to  an  editorial  by  James  Plln- 
chum.  editor  of  the  Wyoming  State  Trib- 
une, who  observed  that: 

Lyndon  Johnson  has  now  blown  the  whistle 
on  the  Great  Society,  but  not  in  the  sense 
that  had  been  anticipated.  It  is  the  whistle 
for  full  speed  at  home  and  abroad;  and  as  we 
go  careening  down  the  track  of  history,  we 
cannot  even  concern  ourselves  with  where  we 
are  going  since  we  have  not  yet  learned 
where  we  have  been. 

The  budget,  submitted  Monday,  bears 
this  out. 

It  is  Mr.  Flinchum's  hope,  and  cer- 
tainly a  hope  of  mine,  that  as  this  2d 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  turns  its 
attention  to  the  taslcs  ahead  it  will  at 
times  pau.se  long  enough  to  reflect  on  the 
balance  of  what  it  has  done. 

I  asic.  Mr.  President,  that  the  editorisd 
by  Mr.  Flinchum  from  the  January  13 
Cheyenne  Wyoming  State  Tribune  be 
printed  in  the  Record  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ii;  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TooT-TooTl  Clackety-Ciack!  Hxke  We  Go. 

Down  the  Track! 

The  man  who  thought  be  had  heard  every- 
thing when  President  Johnson  delivered  his 
1965  state  of  the  Union  mescage  Just  a  year 
ago  learned  last  night  that  he  hadn't. 

The  earlier  messt.ge  pledged  all  things  to 
idl  people:  now  that  they  presumably  have 
gotten  it.  the  Johnson  administration  prom- 
ises to  do  even  better  in  the  next  year. 

Internationally.  Mr.  Johnson  by  and  large 
should  find  a  people  united  on  his  foreign 
program,  especially  with  regij-d  to  Vietnam. 

It  was  Lyndon,  leader  of  the  Nation,  at 
his  very  best  In  the  Vietnam  portion,  espe- 
cially when  he  said  "we  shall  stay  until  ag- 
gression has  stopped." 

Few  Americans  should  quibble  with  his 
assertion:  "I.et  me  be  absolutely  clear:  The 
days  may  become  months,  and  the  months 
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vamj  Xttmna  y««n,  but  we  will  »Ulj  m  long 
M  ■tlniMliiii  comnuuMl*  lu  to  battl*." 

Aod  ac>ln:  "To  ylald  to  force  in  Vietnam 
would  weaken  the  oonfldence,  undwmlne 
ttM  Independence  of  many  Unda,  and  wbet 
the  appetite  of  the  aggreaaor.  We  would 
have  to  flgbt  in  one  land,  and  then  another — 
or  abandon  much  of  Aala  to  the  domination 
of  the  Oommunlata.  And  we  do  not  intend 
to  abandon  Aala  to  oonqueat." 

Tlieee  are  courageoua.  forthright,  unequiv- 
ocal atatemente  of  American  policy  in  the 
trueat  American  tradition.  We  shall  nght  for 
tbe  freedom  of  oureelvee  and  othera  whei^, 
in  the  latter  caae,  our  own  Intereata  dictate 
It.  We  abaU  not  get  out  <rf  Vietnam  untu 
an  equitable  determination  of  that  nation's 
future  baa  been  achieved. 

But  not  qttlte  ao  bold,  not  quite  so  forth- 
right waa  bla  atatement:  "We  shall  strive 
to  limit  conflict,  for  we  wish  neither  in- 
oreaaed  daatiruetion  nor  increased  danger." 
Doee  this  mean  we  shall  continue  withhold- 
ing acme  at  our  puncb  in  Vietnam?  An  ex- 
tension of  the  bombing  lull?  The  Preeident 
did  not  say  precisely.  But  it  was  not  reas- 
suring to  those  who  think  we  should  achieve 
a  relatively  quick  mlUtary  victory  at  tbe  ex- 
peoae  of  a  "safe"  prolonged  war. 

Kran  dofneetlcally,  there  were  a  lot  of 
Jnhnwwiian  propoeala  that  the  American 
paopl*  will  Bupport  without  regard  to  p<^t- 
loal  aantlmant.  Tbe  4-year  term  for  Mem- 
ban  of  the  n.8.  House  of  Repreeentativee, 
for  euiaple:  and  the  program  for 
■trtngthanlng  cm  local  polloe  departments. 

Both  of  theae  ara  reforms  long  overdue. 
thitr  aboald  ba  apaadUy  approved  by  the 
Oongraaa.  eapedaUy  the  4-year  term  for 
Honaa  afamban.  Judging  from  tbe  thiuder- 
ous  iH^piauae  tbat  greeted  Mr.  Jobnaon's  re- 
marka  lact  night. 

But  there  are  othera  tbat  are  not  merely 
leea  appealing:  they  are  abeolutely  appall- 
ing. We  abaU  proceed  wltb  the  Great  So- 
daty  full  apead  without  the  alighteat 
regard  to  the  Vietnam  war  for  there  la 
plenty  of  money  to  finance  both,  aald  Mr. 
Johnaon  In  saaanee. 

rw  thoaa  of  both  poUtloal  partlea  who 
bad  ooooalved  a  leaaenlng  of  the  frenetic 
pace  in  the  highly  queetionable  war  on 
poverty,  the  Prealdent'a  remarka  were  ob- 
▼toualy  a  disappointment.  It  may  coat  the 
tazpayera  more  money  to  fund  both  of  these 
uadertaklnga.  but  never  mind  that,  said 
the  Praaldent.  And  tboee  who  doubt  the 
morality  of  bis  oourae  are  mean.  "Time 
may  require  further  sacrlfloee."  said  be.  "If 
ao  we  wUl  make  them.  But  we  will  not 
heed  tboee  who  wring  It  from  the  hopes  of 
the  unfortunate  in  a  land  of  plenty." 

There  already  U  a  hint  of  things  to  come: 
%tr.  Johnaon  very  quickly  announced— ao 
quickly  It  was  dimcult  for  television  viewers 
to  ImmsdUtely  grasp  the  Import  of  his 
worda — tbat  some  of  the  levies  that  were 
ao  bravely  removed  laat  year  and  which  ex- 
pired, aa  be  said,  only  13  days  ago.  will  be 
re-lmpoaed.  Theee  are  the  excise  taxes  on 
automobllee  and  telephonee. 

Thua  tbe  eutement  that  "time  may  re- 
quire further  sacrlflces"  carrtee  an  ominous 
eonnotatloo. 

la  the  war  on  poverty,  the  Preeident  pro- 
eeeda  under  tbe  questionable  asaumption 
that  it  has  been  a  reeoundlng  success  that 
baa  aomahow  magically  eradicated  poverty 
In  thJa  nation.  Let  tboee  who  would  re- 
move the  abundance  of  this  program  from 
thoaa  who  need  it,  stand  up  and  be  counted, 
erted  ICr.  Johnaon. 

Bat  the  evldenea  is  otherwiae:  there  are 
■uggaatlona  that  the  people  and  even  aome 
of  the  poor  thamaelvaa  who  are  suppoaed  to 
bava  banafltad  from  tbe  war  on  poverty, 
have  not  dona  ao;  that  the  great  cruaade  to 
bring  material  abundance  to  all.  wltb  need 
aa   tha  only  ertteiton.  now  la  mired  in   a 


loblcdly  of  local  political  In-flghUng,  In- 
elBclency  and  waste. 

It  alao  aeems  probable  tbat  the  Johnson 
administration  is  so  booked  on  the  nar- 
cotic of  total  Gtovemment,  feeding  on  Key- 
neelan  econocnlc  theoriee  tbat  conceivably 
are  taking  us  to  the  brink  of  Inflationary 
disaster,  that  it  cannot  do  other  than  what 
Mr.  Johnson  has  outlined. 

Tiyndon  Johnson  now  has  blown  the  whis- 
tle on  the  Oreat  Society,  but  not  in  tbe  sense 
tbat  has  been  anticipated.  It  is  the  whistle 
for  full  speed  at  home  and  abroad;  and  aa 
we  go  careening  down  the  track  of  bUtory. 
we  cannot  even  concern  ourselves  vrttb 
where  we  are  going  since  we  have  not  yet 
learned  where  we  have  Ix^n. 


SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
budget  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  President  Johnson  has  trans- 
mitted to  us  today  reflects  his  continuing 
concern  for  children — a  concern  which 
I  am  sure  is  shared  by  every  Member  of 
this  body. 

We  have  not  always.  I  am  afraid, 
translated  that  concern  into  action.  The 
schools  in  the  District  have  long  been 
given  too  little,  too  late.  This  Is  espe- 
cially true  of  funds  for  buildings  and 
supplies.  The  President  has  pointed  out 
In  his  budget  message  that  over  2,000 
children  in  the  Capital  of  our  Nation  go 
to  school  only  part  time  because  there 
is  no  room  for  them  to  enjoy  a  full  school 
day.  He  proposes  to  double  the  amount 
appropriated  in  recent  years  for  school 
construction.  We  should  make  certain 
that  that  Is  enough. 

The  President  is  also  concerned  with 
help  to  children  under  the  welfare  pro- 
gram. His  message  notes  a  half  dozen 
ways  in  which  child  help  will  be  strength- 
ened. He  is  gratified,  and  rightly  so.  that 
the  population  of  Junior  Village  has  de- 
creased from  over  900  to  630  at  the  end 
of  1965.  I  have  checked  more  recently 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  village 
population  continues  to  decline,  and  has 
now  gone  below  600.  While  this  is  about 
550  too  many.  It  suggests  to  me  that  we 
are  on  the  right  track. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  continue  to 
support  the  President's  proposals  in  this 
field. 


CITATION  TO  R.  J.  O'NEILL.  POST- 
MASTER AT  BASIN,  WYO. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  views  the  Post  OfBce  Department  as 
the  average  citizen's  first  and  most  fre- 
quent link  with  his  Government,  I  am 
sorry  that  business  in  Wyoming  pre- 
vented me  from  taking  part  last  week  in 
a  special  ceremony  at  the  oCBce  of  the 
Postmaster  General.  On  that  occasion, 
Mr.  R.  J.  O'Neill,  postmaster  at  Basin, 
Wyo.,  was  presented  a  citation  of  merit 
for  beautlflcation  of  the  building  jmd 
grounds  of  his  facility. 

As  one  familiar  with  the  Basin  post 
office,  I  can  attest  that  the  program 
of  beautlflcation  undertaken  there  with 
the  cooperation  of  a  number  of  private 
citizens  has  been  most  worthwhile.  I 
want  to  congratulate   Mr.  O'Neill,  the 


people  of  Basin,  and  also  the  Post  Of. 
flee  Department  itself  for  wacouraging 
such  endeavors. 


BIG  BROTHER 


Mr.  LONG  of  IjOssoutI.  Mr.  President, 
in  order  to  show  that  big  brotherism  is 
not  purely  a  domestic  matter,  I  ask  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
RiEcoRO  a  few  articles  indicating  the 
scope  of  the  problem  in  such  places  as 
Britain  and  Greece. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  December  20, 

1965] 

Eavksoroppino 

No  people  have  prized  their  privacy  more 
than  the  Britlah,  who  tuck  their  houses  back 
of  hedges  and  hide  themselves  in  clubs  be- 
hind the  London  Times.  Any  threat  to  this 
tradition  of  privacy  is  a  matter  of  public 
alarm.  Tbe  wideepread  sale  of  electronic 
eaveedropping  devices  has  recently  stirred 
up  a  hornet's  nest  and  queetions  are  being 
asked  in  Parliament. 

A  London  manufacturer  has  confessed  to 
selling  hundreds  of  listening  gadgets  made 
In  the  form  of  matchboxes,  pens,  Jewelry, 
cosmetic  compacts,  flashlights,  and  other  dis- 
guises. A  somewhat  larger  device  Is  also 
available  for  motor  cars.  Even  the  etald 
Financial  Times  has  been  advertising  micro- 
bug  spy  equipment  available  in  a  London 
television  shop. 

Although  the  sale  of  these  devices  Is  legal 
in  Britain,  their  operation  requires  a  license 
from  the  poet  office;  operation  without  a 
license  makes  the  user  liable  to  a  fine  of 
£100  and  3  months  in  Jail.  Tet  despite  tbli 
hazard,  hundreds  of  eavesdroppers  are  quietly 
listening  in  on  their  neighbors.  No  wonder 
the  British  are  worried.  There's  no  telling 
where  it  will  all  end.  For  example,  the  Lon- 
don Hilton  Hotel  looks  down  upon  Bucking- 
ham Palace  Garden.  It  may  be  possible  for 
a  roomer  there  to  listen  to  intimate  conver- 
sations in  the  palace  itself.  Nobody,  not  even 
the  Queen,  can  be  sure  of  privacy,  although 
Her  Majesty's  government  probably  treats 
her  with  more  respect  than  Army  Intelligence 
showed  Mrs.  Franklin  Rooeevelt  when  they 
bugged  her  room  in  Chicago. 

It  is  understandable  that  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are  threehlng  about  in  a 
lather  of  rage  without  knowing  quite  what 
to  do  about  this  troublesome  invention. 
Every  man  may  now  be  suspect.  That  harm- 
less old  duller  with  the  oversize  Rotary  but- 
ton in  his  lapel  may  be  recording  heaven 
knows  what  secret  conversations.  Not  big 
brother  but  little  brother  and  all  his  sisters 
are  now  listening.  More  than  ever  silence 
is  golden,  and  we  can  understand  the  British 
tendency  to  restrain  their  conversation  to 
such  harmless  and  equivocal  responses  as 
"Quite"  and  "I  say." 
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(From  the  New  Tork  Poet,  Nov.  29.  1965) 
Plea-Sizs  Sttptrbvo  Bugs  BamsH 

LotnMN,  November  29. — A  Government  de- 
partment said  today  that  it  would  investigate 
a  matchbox  spy  radio  which  any  amateur 
James  Bond  can  buy  in  Britain. 

A  spokesman  for  tbe  general  post  office, 
the  department  controlling  radio  and  tele- 
vision, said  his  unit  was  considering  a  ban 
on  the  devices. 

The  microbug — a  tiny  radio  transmitter 
capable  of  relaying  conversations  up  to  100 
yards — can  flt  Into  a  matchbox  or  a  packet 
of  cigarets  and  could  be  eaaiiy  hidden  in  s 
car,  office  or  bouee. 


It  can  t>e  operated  without  knowledge  of 
ntdio  techniques  and  could  prove  of  use  to 
Industrial  spies,  private  detectives  engaged 
in  divorce  cases,  neighbors  snooping  on  one 
another,  or  criminals  planning  payroll 
snatches. 

The  Dally  Mall's  main  front-page  story 
today  said  the  matchbox  spy,  "the  most 
sinister  device  yet  produced  for  snooping," 
could  be  bought  for  $518  or  rented  for  (56 
a  week. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  2,  19651 
Beitain  Sats  Warsaw  Buccex  Her  Embassy 

London,  September  1. — The  Foreign  Office 
said  today  tliat  diplomats  in  Warsaw  had  dis- 
covered a  system  of  hidden  microphones  In 
the  British  Embassy  building.  The  Foreign 
Office  was  understood  to  be  planning  a  pro- 
test. 

Although  no  details  were  given,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  microphones  bad  l>een  hid- 
den In  the  wsdls  of  the  new  combined  Em- 
bassy and  residence  completed  a  year  Eigo  at 
a  C06t  of  nearly  $500,000.  Britain's 
Foreign  Secretary,  Michael  Stewart,  is 
scheduled  to  stay  there  during  an  official 
visit  to  Warsaw  September  17  to  21. 

Diplomats  here  showed  no  surprise  at  the 
discovery.  They  took  for  granted  that  all 
Communist  governments  and  some  others 
attempted  to  "bug"  Emba£Eies  in  their 
capitals. 

[From   the   Baltimore    (Md.)    Morning   Suxi, 
Aug.  20.  1965] 

British  Checking  Reports  Queen  Has 
Eavesdsoppebs 

London.  August  20. — The  British  Govern- 
ment announced  early  today  it  is  investigat- 
ing reports  that  Queen  Ellzat>eth's  private 
phone  line  at  the  Badminton  Horse  Trials 
was  tapped  by  telephone  girls. 

The  story  dominated  the  front  pages  of 
London's  morning  newspapers. 

An  official  statement  said  the  Poet  Office 
Department  (G.P.O.).  which  runs  Britain's 
telephone  system,  is  checking  reports  tbat 
operators  at  Chippenham,  in  rural  Wiltshire, 
BO  miles  west  of  London,  were  listening  In 
on  royal  calls. 

The  Dally  Mirror,  with  a  circulation  of  6 
million,  barmer-lined  "The  Queen:  Phone- 
Tap  Probe  by  O.P.O."  It  quoted  a  former 
operator  who  said  she  had  listened  in  and 
so  did  others. 

The  Daily  Sketch  front-paged:  "Tapping 
of  Royal  Calls  Probed." 

The  Sun:  "Queen's  Calls  Were  Tapped." 

The  Dally  Express:  "GP.O.  Looks  Into 
Royal  Phone  Tap." 

The  country  telephone  operators  claimed 
to  have  heard  the  Queen  and  her  children 
talking.  Also  they  claim  to  have  beard  tbe 
Queen's  sister.  Princess  Margaret,  chatting. 

The  headline  splurge  was  launched  by  a 
story  In  a  village  weekly.  This  paper,  the 
Wiltshire  Echo,  is  owned  by  Woodrow  Wyatt, 
a  Labor  Party  Member  of  Parliament. 

The  Dally  Express  said  in  its  front-page 
story,  quoting  a  WUtshire  telephone  op>era- 
tor: 

"The  Official  Secrets  Act  which  we  signed 
prevent  us  revealing  what  we  had  heard  but 
It  Is  true  that  we  ofjerators  listen  in.  The 
phones  of  some  people  In  the  area  are  very 
popular  for  tapping.  We  consider  them  to 
be  'Juicy  conversation.'  " 

In  the  alMence  of  tbe  Queen  and  her 
lamiiy,  on  summer  vacation  in  Scotland,  a 
Buckingham  Palace  spokesman  said: 

"This  is  entirely  a  GP.O.  matter,  although 
naturally  we  should  be  concerned  If  this 
sort  of  thing  were  going  on." 


IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  29,  1966] 

Athens  Cashiers  Four  Omenta  on  Pkonx- 

Taitino  Chakcis 

Athens.  Aug.  27— Four  Greek  Army  InteUl- 

gence  officers  are  to  be  caablered  foUowlng 


investigations  into  tbe  tapping  of  pronUnent 
politicians'  telephones.  Premier  Eaias  Tslii- 
mokos  said  Friday. 

The  previous  government  of  George 
Athanasiades-Novas  cheated  tbat  calls  made 
by  Greek  military  and  civil  officials  were 
tapped  to  provide  reports  for  the  govern- 
ment of  George  Papandreou,  the  77-year-old 
politician  who  resigned  as  Premier  July  15 
after  a  dispute  with  King  Constantine. 

The  officers  include  Cols.  Nicolas  Papater- 
pos  and  Panayotis  Anagnostopoulos,  both 
former  deputy  chiefs  of  the  intelligence  serv- 
ice under  the  Papandreou  government. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov  20,  1965] 
Greece  Punishes  WmETAPPiNc 
Athens,  November  18. — Pour  Greek  Army 
intelligence  officers  have  been  dismissed  for 
unauthorized  telephone  tapping.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Disciplinary  Council  was  pub- 
lished Thursday. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  JAYCEE  RECEIVES 
NATIONAL  HONORS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President, 
Richard  Chaput,  a  29-year-old  author 
and.  freelance  writer  from  Nashua,  N.H., 
has  been  nsjned  by  the  United  States 
Jaycees  as  one  of  its  10  outstanding 
young  men  of  the  year. 

Dick  Chaput's  accomplishment  is  par- 
ticularly significant  because  he  has  been 
paralyzed  since  he  was  9  years  old. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  tribute  to  this  fine 
young  man  who  has  brought  great  honor 
to  his  State  and  Nation,  I  ask  untmimous 
consent  that  a  wonderful  article  about 
him  in  the  Nashua,  N.H.,  Telegraph  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[ Prom  the  Nashua  (N.H.)  Telegraph, 

Jan.  10, 1966] 
Chaput  Is  Recognized  Nationally 

A  Nashtia  man  has  been  selected  by  the 
United  States  Jaycees  as  one  of  the  10  out- 
standing young  men  in  the  Nation. 

This  distinction  goes  to  Richard  Chaput, 
29-year-old  paralytic  author,  who  through 
courage  and  perseverance,  has  conquered  a 
major  handicap — to  succeed  in  various  fields. 

The  Nashuan  will  receive  the  national 
award  at  ceremonies  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  this 
Saturday,  according  to  Bernard  A.  Streeter, 
Jr.,  president  of  the  Nashua  Jaycees. 

Chaput,  who  has  spent  years  under  an  Iron 
lung,  now  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Kennedy  brothers,  former  Vice  President  Nix- 
on, leading  scientists,  educators  and  busi- 
nessmen. 

Although  he  has  been  pairalyzed  from  tbe 
neck  down  since  he  vr&s  9  years  old,  be  has 
managed  to  overcome  this  handicap  by  com- 
pleting the  equivalent  of  a  college  education, 
by  writing  a  book  and  serving  as  a  freelance 
writer. 

In  addition,  Chaput  is  much  sought  as  a 
speaker.  He  has  appeared  before  various  or- 
ganizations throughout  New  England. 

Last  year,  both  the  Nashua  Jaycees  and  the 
New  Hampshire  Jaycees  named  him  their 
young  man  of  the  year  In  separate  awards. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  Rich- 
ard Chaput  is  a  member  of  an  organiza- 
tion which  Is  performing  a  great  service 
for  the  young  men  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  New  Hampshire  Jaycees,  through 
their  Interest  in  government  and  civic 
aSalrs,  are  making  our  State  a  better 
place  to  live  In.    I  extend  to  them  my 


congratulations  for  all  they  have  done 
for  their  State  and  Nation  and  my  best 
wishes  for  many  more  years  of  devoted 
service  to  the  young  leaders  of  our  coun- 
try. __^^^^^^^ 

UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the  22d 
of  January  is  a  date  on  which  millions 
of  Americans  pause  to  show  their  con- 
tinued support  for  Ukrainiaai  inde- 
pendence. It  was  on  January  22,  1918, 
48  years  ago,  that  the  independence  of 
the  Ukrainian  nation  was  first  pro- 
claimed. Unhappily,  Soviet  Communist 
force  was  used  to  conquer  the  fledgling 
state  after  it  had  experienced  approx- 
imately 2  years  of  freedom.  It  should  be 
noted  that  during  those  brief  years  of 
freedom,  the  Ukrainian  people  were  con- 
stantly faced  with  military  and  eco- 
nomic pressures  from  the  Soviets. 

Not  only  did  the  Soviet  leaders  resort 
to  military  force,  but  they  have  continued 
to  implement  a  policy  of  Russiflcatlon  of 
the  Ukrainian  people.  Both  the  Ukrain- 
ian language  and  culture  have  been  sub- 
jected to  numerous  pressures  to  conform 
to  the  example  provided  by  Moscow.  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  patriotic  citizens 
of  Ukraine  that  resistance  has  been 
strong. 

The  determined  fighting  and  sacrifice 
surrounding  the  Ukraine's  brief  existence 
as  a  free  and  Independent  nation  should 
serve  as  a  source  of  continued  Inspiration 
and  pride  not  only  to  those  of  Ukrainian 
descent,  but  to  all  freedom-loving  men. 
It  is  true  that  Communist  force  prevailed 
over  the  freedom  fighters  in  the  Ukraine, 
but  the  people's  will  for  freedom  still 
prevails.  What  is  required  is  for  those 
of  us  in  the  free  world  to  Join  in  uphold- 
ing the  torch  which  in  the  end  will  one 
day  Ignite  the  flame  of  freedom  and  lead 
ultimately  to  the  dismantling  of  the  Com- 
munist brand  of  colonialism.  It  should 
be  our  flrm  responsibility  to  let  the 
Ukrainian  people  know  that  they  have 
our  support  in  their  hopes  and  dreams 
for  an  independent  coimtry. 

We  as  freemen  must  be  willing  to 
demonstrate  our  desire  to  share  that 
freedom  especially  with  those  who  have 
demonstrated  their  willingness  to  fight 
and  die  to  obtain  and  preserve  the  dig- 
nity and  respect  which  independence  and 
freedom  bring  in  their  wake. 

Various  national  and  local  groups  in 
this  country  have  been  active  In  promot- 
ing programs  in  support  of  their  Ukrain- 
ian friends  and  relatives  under  Soviet 
control,  and  their  achievements  deserve 
our  congratulations. 

I  hope  that  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 10  which  I  Joined  in  sponsoring, 
may  help  to  achieve  the  goals  for  which 
so  many  have  worked  so  hard.  This 
resolution  would  urge  the  President  to 
bring  before  the  United  Nations  the 
question  of  the  forceful  incorporation  of 
certain  countries  now  under  Soviet 
domination. 

I  consider  it  an  honor  and  privilege  to 
be  coimted  as  one  who  is  completely 
dedicated  to  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination and  independence  for  the 
Ukrainian  people.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
fondest  hope  that  the  current  prognuzu 
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now  being  carried  out  In  America  and 
abroad  for  Ukrainian  Independence  will 
one  day  be  triumphant. 


BUDGET  REQUESTS  ON  WATER 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
frankly  dismayed  by  the  low  level  of  the 
requests  In  the  President's  budget  for 
water  resource  development  In  the  fiscal 
year  1007.  Water  development  is  some- 
thing we  cannot  postpone.  There  can 
be  no  "guns  or  butter"  argument  about 
It.  We  simply  must  move  ahead  deci- 
sively on  all  types  of  projects  if  we  are 
to  provide  enough  water  for  our  grow- 
ing populations  in  water-short  areas  of 
the  country. 

It  is  almost  Inconceivable  to  me  that 
in  the  fiscal  year  following  the  acute 
water  crisis  of  1965 — and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  another  year  in  which  water 
outlook  is  already  grim — the  President 
or  any  of  his  advisers  in  the  Budget 
Bureau  or  in  the  White  House  or  any- 
where else  could  feel  that  any  water 
project  which  is  ready  to  go  could  be 
postponed  or  put  in  cold  storage  or 
slowed  down.  Yet  a  combination  of  all 
theee  things  is  now  happening  to  all 
water  projects  and  most  emphatically  to 
two  of  our  most  important  water  proj- 
ects In  my  State  of  Utah. 

The  first  project  which  has  been  un- 
dercut la  the  Dixie  reclamation  project 
In  Washington  County.  Utah,  near  the 
Arixona-Nevada  border.  This  project 
was  authorized  in  the  88th  Congress, 
and  $1,500,000  in  construction  funds  was 
appropriated  for  it  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968.  This  year  no  funds  have  been  re- 
quested in  the  President's  budget. 

Now.  I  realize  we  have  some  problems 
on  Dixie.  The  original  damsite  was 
found  to  be  unsafe  after  extensive  core 
drilling  turned  up  base-rock  conditions 
which  showed  excessive  fracturing.  A 
second  site  upstream  presented  exces- 
sive costs  and  other  problems.  A  third 
site  now  appears  to  be  generally  accept- 
able. I  am  most  hopeful  that  this  will 
prove  to  be  the  case,  and  that  we  can 
build  a  safe  and  economical  dam  there. 
We  should  know  shortly.  But,  in  any 
event,  we  must  be  ready  to  step  out  with 
an  accelerated  construction  schedule  as 
soon  as  the  new  site  Is  finally  approved. 

The  Dixie  project  has  been  almost  50 
yean  in  the  making.  It  was  held  up  for 
the  last  dozen  or  so  years  because  of  the 
Artiona-Califomia  water  controversy. 
The  people  of  Utah's  Dixie  have  waited 
and  worked,  and  worked  and  waited. 
Now  that  the  Dixie  project  has  finally 
been  authorized,  we  have  a  new  delay. 
Tills  last  postpcmement  of  construction 
work,  because  of  a  faulty  site,  has  been 
almost  unbearable  in  the  critically  short 
water  area  to  which  the  dam  will  bring 
such  welcome  relief. 

Am  soon  as  construction  is  started  it  will 
not  take  long  to  exhaust  the  money  al- 
ready appropriated.  There  should  be 
addlttooal  construction  funds  ready  and 
aTallable  so  that  there  will  not  be  a 
single  day's  halt  tn  construction  work  on 
the  project.  Dixie  should  not  be  slowed 
4lown,  or  left  to  mark  time,  waiting  for 


appropriation  committees  to  complete 
their  work.  Once  construction  Is  started, 
it  should  be  moved  full  steam  £ihead  until 
it  is  completed.  Yet  not  one  penny  has 
been  requested  for  Dixie  In  the  fiscal  year 
1967 — not  one  penny.  This  is  hard  for 
me,  and  hard  for  the  people  of  Utah  to 
understand. 

In  his  budget  message  to  Congress,  the 
President  stressed  the  importance  of 
ending  pollution  in  several  large  river 
basins,  and  requested  that  Congress  work 
on  this  problem.  There  could  be  no 
stronger  supporter  than  I  in  the  Congress 
of  this  request.  I  was  both  delighted 
and  reassured  when  I  heard  it.  But  I 
cannot  see  why  it  Is  more  important  to 
provide  enough  water  far  the  people  in 
one  river  basin  by  cleaning  up  available 
supplies  for  them  tlian  it  Is  to  provide 
enough  water  for  the  people  in  another 
basin  through  construction  of  the  nec- 
essary works  which  will  bring  available 
water  to  them. 

I  can  see  no  basis.  Mr.  President,  for 
completely  denying  any  funds  to  Dixie, 
the  small,  critically  essential  project 
which  will  provide  water  to  a  fine  group 
of  Utah  people  who  have  done  everything 
they  possibly  could  to  bring  their  project 
to  fruition  for  over  50  years. 

I  am  equally  concerned  about  the  un- 
fair treatment  accorded  to  another  of 
Utah's  major  reclamation  projects — the 
Bonneville  unit  of  the  central  Utah 
project. 

This  project  was  authorized  10  long 
years  ago  as  a  part  of  the  Upper  Colo- 
rswio  River  storage  project.  It  is  the 
principal  instrument  through  which 
Utah  will  make  use  of  its  share  of  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  River — a  share 
accorded  to  our  State,  incidentally,  under 
the  Colorado  River  Compact  some  40 
long  years  ago. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  plan  central 
Utah  because  it  is  a  complex  project. 
The  Bonneville  unit  is  its  heart.  It  is  the 
phase  of  the  project  which  will  bring 
more  water  to  Utah's  heartland — to 
Provo  and  Salt  Lake  City,  and  to  the  rich 
farming  areas  of  the  central  part  of  our 
State. 

Last  session  when  the  budget  request 
came  to  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  1966, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  nearlng 
the  end  of  its  long  planning  on  the  Bon- 
neville unit.  There  was  every  reason  to 
be'ieve  that  the  Bureau  could  be  ready 
to  let  contracts  well  before  fiscal  1966 
had  run  out.  But  there  was  no  request 
for  construction  funds  In  that  budget 
message.  Utah  was  nonplussed.  Utah's 
Governor,  Calvin  Rampton,  came  to 
Washington  and  the  entire  Utah  con- 
gressional delegation  Joined  with  him  in 
pleading  for  a  construction  start  on  Bon- 
neville. We  went  in  a  body  before  both 
the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  to  make  our  case.  Members 
of  both  committees  recognized  the  equity 
of  our  plea,  and  added  $3.1  million  for 
construction  of  the  Bonneville  unit  to 
the  budget  request.  Both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  agreed. 

Mr.  President,  the  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees and  sut>committees  Judge  con- 
stantly the  worth  and  importance  of  the 
projects  which  come  before  them  and  for 


which  funds  are  asked.  They  studied  the 
Bormeville  unit,  and  determined  that  it 
should  be  constructed.  In  a  way,  this 
could  be  considered  a  congressional  man- 
date for  construction.  Congress,  thr6ugh 
its  appropriation  process — through  a  line 
item  written  into  an  appropriation  bill- 
told  tlie  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  go 
ahead  with  the  Bonneville  unit.  It  would 
seem  that  this  should  have  ended  any 
delay  on  Bormeville. 

Yet  when  the  budget  requests  for  the 
fiscal  year  1967  came  to  the  Congress 
Monday  there  was  a  request  for  only 
$2.7  million  for  continued  construction 
on  the  Bonneville  unit — less  than  the 
amount  the  House  and  Senate  wrote  into 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966.  This  would  only  allow  work  to  con- 
tinue on  the  Starvation  Dam  and  on  tem- 
porary construction  camps,  and  would 
move  us  along  at  about  a  snail's  pace  to- 
ward our  goal. 

Mr.  President,  the  Bonneville  unit  is  a 
$312  million  project.  If  kept  on  sched- 
ule it  will  take  us  at  least  10  years  to 
build.  We  are  not  going  to  get  through 
in  100  years  if  we  do  not  put  more  than 
$2  million  into  it  each  year. 

I  understand  that  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation estimated  it  could  use  $13.7 
million  to  good  advantage  in  fiscal  1967 
on  Bonneville.  When  budget  cuts  were 
imposed  because  of  the  demands  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  the  Bureau  cut  its  re- 
quest for  Bonneville  back  to  less  than  $3 
million.  We  all  know  that  cuts  had  to 
be  made — we  all  recognize  the  problems 
the  President  and  his  staff  had  in  keeping 
the  budget  within  reasonable  bounds— 
but  I  submit  that  an  80-percent  cut  on 
an  essential  water  resource  development 
project  is  pretty  steep.  In  fact,  I  don't 
see  how  it  can  be  Justified. 

The  blow  given  the  people  in  central 
Utah  on  Bonneville  budget  requests  was 
equally  as  severe  as  that  dealt  to  the 
people  in  southwestern  Utah  on  Dixie. 

Less  than  a  month  before  the  budget 
requests  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  came  to 
Congress,  the  people  of  the  Bonneville 
Unit  area  completed  their  organization 
and  met  all  of  the  local  requirements 
prerequisite  to  the  letting  of  construction 
contracts.  The  repayment  contract  of 
the  Utah  Water  Conservancy  District  was 
approved  by  a  13-to-l  margin  on  Decem- 
ber 14  in  the  seven  counties  which  will 
receive  Bormeville  Unit  benefits  and  was 
signed  by  Secretary  Udall  on  December 
28.  The  contract  provides  for  $130  mil- 
Uon  repayment  by  the  water  users  over 
a  period  of  50  years,  and  is,  incidentally, 
one  of  the  largest  ever  negotiated.  Thus 
the  people  of  the  district  entered  into 
partnership  with  their  Government  to 
assure  repayment  of  the  funds  Congress 
appropriates  for  construction. 

But  Congress  has  been  asked  to  ap- 
propriate only  enough  funds  barely  to 
get  the  project  started.  The  people  in 
the  conservancy  district  are  bitterly  dis- 
appointed, and  Justifiably  so. 

I  must  make  my  position  on  this  un- 
mistakably clear.  I  shall  use  every  means 
at  my  conunand  to  increase  appropria- 
tions for  the  Bonneville  Unit  of  the 
central  Utah  project.  I  shall  do  also 
what  I  can  to  see  that  additional  con- 
struction funds  are  made  available  for 
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the  Dixie  project  as  soon  as  its  problems 
are  settled.    No  other  course  is  open  to 

me. 

CITIES 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  Federal  legislation  is 
again  being  proposed  by  President  John- 
son to  help  finance  the  development  of 
planned  communities.  Such  legislation 
can  strike  at  the  heart  of  one  our  most 
serious  urban  problems:  the  chswtic  use 
of  urban  land. 

The  past  40  years  have  produced  the 
phenomenon  variously  known  as  "urban 
sprawl"  and  slurbs.  The  result  has  been 
ugliness  and  waste. 

Community  facilities,  such  as  sewer 
systems  and  water  supply,  have  been 
built  on  a  too  little,  too  late  basis.  Roads 
and  highways  have  been  developed  with 
little  thought  to  future  land  patterns. 
Commercial  and  industrial  buildings 
have  gone  up,  willy-nilly,  wherever  a 
local  zoning  ordinance  could  be  bent. 

This  haphazard  development  has  hurt 
us  badly  in  the  physical  development  of 
suburban  communities.  It  will  hurt  us 
even  more  in  terms  of  future  growth. 

And  we  know  that  the  rate  of  popula- 
tion spillover  into  the  suburbs — and  be- 
yond— is  not  slowing  down.  We  know 
that  by  the  year  2000  we  will  need  as 
much  urban  land  to  accommodate  our 
people  as  we  have  used  in  all  our  urban- 
ized areas  in  our  entire  previous  history. 

As  the  President  noted  in  his  message 
on  the  cities,  we  shall  efifectively  cripple 
each  generation  to  come  If  we  continue 
to  devour  the  countryside  as  though  it 
were  limitless. 

What  is  being  proposed  here  is  not  leg- 
islation to  establish  a  series  of  glorified 
subdivi-sioris.  This  envisions  a  system 
for  public  and  private  organizatioi^s  to 
purchase  land  at  decent  prices  for  the 
establishment  of  communities  in  which 
proper  land  use  can  be  planned  In 
advance. 

The  advantages  are  obvious : 

First.  Provision  for  public  facilities, 
both  for  the  present  and  for  future 
expansion. 

Second.  The  retention  of  land  for 
open  spaces  and  recreation  areas. 

Third.  A  comprehensive  transporta- 
tion system  to  and  from  the  conununity 
and  within  the  community. 

Fourth.  And,  finally,  an  opportunity 
for  a  completely  plarmed  envirorunent. 

This  does  not  mean  that  commiuiities 
should  be  held  to  a  rigid  pattern  of  de- 
velopment, nor  would  this  legislation 
lead  to  rigidity.  But  if  we  are  to  plan 
and  build  coherently  for  future  genera- 
tions, we  must  give  our  own  generation 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  start.  This  is 
what  this  legislation  will  do.  That  is 
what  we  must  do. 


ILLINOIS  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN 
VOTERS  O-VERWHELMINGLY  OP- 
POSES  DIRKSEN    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  declaration  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  against  the  Dlrksen  rot- 
ten borough  amendment  is  the  most 
hopeful  indication  hi  many  years  that 


we  are  going  to  at  last  restore  repre- 
sentative, vigorous  governments  in  the 
States. 

The  Illinois  League  of  Women  Voters, 
with  77  leagues  throughout  the  State, 
similarly  has  arrived  at  a  consensus 
strongly  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment.  I  have  just 
received  from  Mrs.  Ezra  Levin,  president 
of  the  Illinois  League  of  Women  Voters, 
a  letter  of  official  notification  of  the 
league's  position. 

It  is  a  remarkable  statement,  and  I 
wish  to  highly  conunend  the  Illinois 
league  for  its  leadership  in  promoting 
statewide  study  and  discussion  of  this 
issue,  for  the  question  of  restoring  repre- 
entative  State  governments  in  accord 
with  the  Supreme  Courts  enforcement 
of  the  equality  of  citizenship  under  the 
equal  protection  clause  is  one  of  the  most 
important  constitutional  questions  of  the 
century. 

Mrs.  Levin  reports  that  the  league's  de- 
cision to  firmly  support  the  principle  of 
one  man,  one  vote  in  both  houses  of  the 
State  legislature  was  made  statewide, 
"with  no  split  between  regions  of  the 
State,  and  included  downstate  leagues  as 
well  as  urban  and  suburban."  She 
writes : 

League  members  In  certain  areas  of  the 
State  are  perfectly  aware  that  their  areas 
have  been  overrepresented,  and  those  In 
other  areas  that  theirs  have  been  underrep- 
ressnted,  and  both — 

I  emphasize  this,  Mr.  President — 
both  are  equally  Indignant  about  It. 

Mrs.  Levin  also  states  that : 

The  Illinois  league  Is  opposed  to  provisions 
for  State  referenduma  because  we  agree  with 
the  Supreme  Court  that  the  Ckjnstltutlon 
does  not  permit  people  to  vote  away  their 
rights  as  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  to  the 
members  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
in  my  State  that  their  study  and  conclu- 
sion on  this  issue  is  in  the  finest  tradi- 
tion of  responsible  citizenship  for  which 
the  league  stands  ajid  works.  I  wUl  con- 
tinue to  work  for  the  restoration  of  rep- 
resentative State  government  and  equal- 
ity of  citizenship. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mrs. 
Levin's  letter  of  January  20,  1966,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IiEAGtrE  or  Women  Voters  or  Illinois, 

Chicago,  III.,  January  20, 1966. 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douolas, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  E>ouglas:  Because  you  have 
been  leading  the  fight  against  the  amend- 
ments propxjsed  to  allow  States  to  apportion 
their  legislatures  on  the  basis  of  factors 
other  than  population,  I  know  you  will  be 
Interested  In  the  outcome  of  dlsciisslons  that 
have  been  held  on  this  Issue  In  the  77 
Leagues  of  Women  Voters  In  IlUnols,  along 
with  leagues  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  leagues  In  Illinois  overwhelmingly 
oppose  such  an  amendment.  There  was  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  Interest  and  par- 
ticipation In  this  study  throughout  the 
State,  and  a  very  thorough  study  was  done 
In  the  local  leagues.  They  read  the  material 
from  the  Senate  hearings  and  thoroughly 
examined  both  sides  of  the  question.  The 
agreement  that  they  came  to  was  the  result 


of  a  series  of  membership  discussions  in  each 
league.  It  waa  statewide,  with  no  split  be- 
tween regions  of  the  State,  and  Included 
downstate  leagues  as  well  as  urban  and 
suburban.  The  same  widespread  agreement 
across  regions  and  kinds  of  Interests  emerged 
from  the  nationwide  league  study. 

We  believe  that  apportionment  on  any 
other  basis  than  population  would  give  a 
minority  undue  weight  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture and  we  see  no  reason  why  a  geographic 
minority  should  receive  a  weighted  vote,  as 
opposed  to  any  other  minority  group  We 
believe  that  a  State  legislature  which  Is  truly 
representative  will  strengthen  State  govern- 
ment, make  it  more  responsive,  and  Increase 
respect  for  State  legislatures.  We  are  op- 
posed to  provisions  for  State  referenda  be- 
cause we  agree  with  the  Supreme  Court  that 
the  Constitution  does  not  permit  people  to 
vote  away  their  rights  as  citizens. 

We  believe  that  sufficient  leeway  Is  per- 
muted under  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
to  allow  for  drawing  district  lines  which  take 
Into  account  regional  interests  and  political 
boundaries  needed  for  easier  administration 
of  elections.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
Federal  analogy  holds;  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  does  not  provide  a 
model  for  the  States  because  no  political  en- 
tity within  a  State  has  an  Independent  exist- 
ence or  authority  not  given  It  by  the  State. 

League  members  In  certain  areas  of  the 
State  are  perfectly  aware  that  their  areas 
have  been  overrepresented,  and  those  in 
other  areas  that  theirs  have  been  under- 
represented,  and  both  are  equally  Indignant 
about  it.  They  believe  that  it  Is  grossly  un- 
fair for  one  person's  vote  to  carry  several 
times  as  much  weight  as  another's,  simply 
by  virtue  of  his  place  of  residence. 
Personal  regards. 

Helen  Levin. 
Mrs.  Ezra  Levin, 

President. 

LAY  TAXES,  PAY  DEBTS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral days  a«o  there  was  carried  in  the 
Cleveland  Press  an  editorial  "Lay  Taxes, 
Pay  Debts."  The  main  point  of  the 
editorial  is  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  not  been  living  up  to 
its  constitutional  responsibilities.  The 
editorial  asks: 

Has  Congress  lived  up  to  its  responsi- 
bilities? 

It  gives  the  answer : 

Obviously  not,  when  our  Government 
owes  more  than  $321  bllUon  and  each  day  Is 
spending  $30  million  In  excess  of  revenues. 

Obviously  not,  when  we  are  engaged  In 
undeclared  wars  and  a  multiplicity  of  other 
activities  under  blanket  authorizations  and 
blanket  appropriations,  and  the  money 
which  Congress  coined  continues  to  decline 
In  value. 

I  concur  with  the  views  of  the  writer 
of  this  particular  editorial  which  ex- 
pressly and  impliedly  argues  that  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  by 
taxation  to  provide  the  moneys  to  defer 
the  spending  programs  instituted  by  it. 

No  proof  is  needed  to  establish  the 
fact  that  if  the  Congress  assumed  its  re- 
sponsibility of  levying  the  taxes  needed 
to  produce  the  moneys  for  the  financing 
of  the  many  programs  adopted  by  it,  its 
enthusiasm  for  the  spending  and  giving 
away  of  moneys  would  be  materially 
lessened. 

We  in  the  Congress  are  willing  to  en- 
joy the  political  profit  that  allegedly 
comes  from  spending  programs  but  are 
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onwlIllDg  to  suffer  the  political  harm  that 
comes  from  the  placement  of  burden- 
■ome  taxes  on  the  shoulders  of  the  tax- 
payers. 

We  escape  the  harm  bjr  the  clever  ma- 
nipulation of  borrowing  the  needed 
money,  increasing  the  national  debt  and 
comforting  ourselves  by  passing  the  bur- 
den of  paying  the  debt  upon  future  gen- 
erations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  from  the  Cleve- 
land Press  be  printed  In  the  Rzcoas  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  CICTttland  (Ohio)   Preaa,  Jan.  10, 
IQM) 

"Lat  Taxes,  Pat  IJkbts" 
CongrMM  return*  to  WMhlngton  today,  and 
It  U  a  good  time  to  read  again  from  the  U.S. 
Oonatltutlon.    conoemlng    oongreeelonal    re- 
■ponalbUltlea. 

Then  are  majeetlc  pbraaee  in  our  national 
ohMTter  showing  the  faith  and  tnut  our  Re- 
pubUCB  founden  repoeed  In  our  elected  rep- 
reoentatlTes.  Quoting  only  a  part  of  article 
1,  eectlon  8,  delineating  the  power*  of  Con- 


"To  1*7  an4  collect  Tuxm,  Dutlee.  Impocte. 
and  KxoUee,  to  pay  the  Debts  and  provide  for 
the  comiaon  Defense  and  general  Welfare  of 
the T7nlt«d  Slates  •  •  *. 

"Tb  borrow  money  oa  the  credit  of  the 
United  States. 

"To  regulate  Comnurce  with  foreign  Na- 
tions, and  among  the  several  States  ■   *   *. 

"To  coin  Money,  Regulate  the  valiie  there- 
of, and  of  foreign  Coin,  and  flz  the  Standard 
of  Weights  and  Measure*. 

"To  declare  War.  grant  Letters  of  Marque 
and  Reprisal  *  •  *." 

Has  Congrsss  lived  up  to  lU  responsibUi- 
tlee? 

Obviously  not,  when  our  Oovemment  owes 
more  than  lasi  bUllon  and  each  day  Is  spend- 
ing $S0  million  In  excees  of  reyenuee. 

Otovloualy  not,  when  w«  are  engaged  In 
undeclared  wars  and  a  multiplicity  of  other 
aottvlUes  under  blanket  authorisations  and 
blanket  approprlattons.  and  the  money  which 
Oongrcas  oolnsd  continues  to  decline  in 
value. 

But  each  year  Congress  meets  afresh  and 
can  assart  Its  powers  and  discharge  Its  re - 
sponslbUlUss.  If  It  has  the  fortitude  to  do  eo. 

The  administration  has  indicated  It  will 
ask  Congrsas  for  an  sxtra  $10  or  113  billion 
approprtatlons  to  fuel  the  war.  but  so  far  It 
has  not  Indicated  that  It  will  ask  Congress  to 
lay  taxes  to  pay  for  it.  Congrees  doesn't 
need  to  be  asked:  tt  has  primary  duty. 

It  makee  neither  moral  nor  economic  sense 
to  put  off  the  paying  for  this  war  until  the 
men  who  are  fighting  It  can  come  home  to  be 
taxed,  or  woree  atUI  that  It  be  paid  out  of  the 
rtlmlnUhlng  value  of  the  pensions  of  their 
widows  and  orphans. 


PROPOeED  DISCONTINUANCE  OP 
PASSENQER  SERVICE  ON  THE  NEW 
YORK.  NEW  HAVEN  1<  HART- 
FORD RAILROAD— RESOLUTION 
ADOPTED  BT  TOWN  OP  MAliiARO- 
NECK 

Ifr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  Raoou  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  reffular  meeting  of  the  town 
board  of  the  town  of  Mamaroneek,  N.Y., 
pititartlnf  the  propowd  discontinuance 
of  pMMngar  senrlce  on  the  New  York, 
Itaw  KaTcn  k  Hartfocd  Railroad. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
from   the  minutes   was   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 
ExnucT  FaoM   the   Minutts   or   a   RjB0T7i.Aja 
Mbrtno  of  thi  Town  Boasd  or  thi  Town 
or  Mamaboneck.  Heuj  Jantjakt  19.  1M6 
lUaolved,  That  this  board  herewith  Joins 
with  the  village  of  Pelham  Manor  In  protest- 
ing the  discontinuance  of  passenger  service 
on   the   New   York.   New   Haven   4   Hartford 
Railroad,    and    to    that    end    unanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"RXSOLCnON  BXOABDINO  AFFLiCATION  Or  NEW 
TOSK,  NEW  HAVEN  *  HARTFORD  RAtLROAO  CO.. 
TRUSTEES,  TO  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMIS- 
SION TO  DIBCONTINUT  ALL  INTERSTATE  FAS- 
SCNQKR  TRAINS INTERSTATE  COMMiatCK  COM- 
MISSION   FINANCE    DOCKKT    NO.    23  831 

"Whereas  there  is  now  pending  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  an  ap- 
plication by  the  trustees  of  the  New  Tork. 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.  to  dis- 
continue all  Interstate  passenger  trains, 
being  Finance  Docket  No.  2i"^31;  and 

"Whereas  the  New  York.  ew  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad  is  the  only  direct  means 
of  public  transjxjrtatlon  between  the  town 
of  Mamaroneek,  which  includes  the  villages 
of  Larchmont  and  Mamaroneek,  and  Grand 
Central  Terminal  in  New  York  City  and  be- 
tween s&ld  town  and  villages  and  other  West- 
chester County  communities  and  commu- 
nities located  on  the  said  railroad  right-of- 
way  in  the  State  of  Connecticut;  and 

"Whereas  said  town  is  a  flrst-class  town  of 
over  30.000  residents  and  a  great  number  of 
Its  residents  use  said  railroad  dally  for  the 
purpose  of  transportation  from  the  town  and 
villages  of  Larchmont  and  Mamaroneek  to 
their  respective  places  of  business  In  New 
York  City;   and 

"Whereas  many  residents  of  the  town  and 
villages  purchased  homes  in  said  town  and 
villages  relying  on  the  public  transportation 
furnished  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad  Co.;  and 

"Whereas  the  discontinuance  of  the  pas- 
senger service  would  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  real  property  values  In  the  said  town  and 
villages  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
residents  who  use  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
ft  Hartford  Railroad  would  be  forced  to 
vacate  their  residences;  and 

"Whereas  the  discontinuance  of  passenger 
service  would  Increase  the  vehicular  traffic 
In  the  already  overcongested  traffic  In  the 
city  of  New  York;  and 

"Whereas  the  merchants  and  small  busi- 
ness people  who  conduct  their  business  in 
the  neighboring  towns  and  villages  rely  upon 
the  families  of  commuting  residents,  not 
only  of  the  town  of  Mamaroneek  but  of  the 
neighboring  communities  for  their  Uvell- 
hood:  and 

"Whereas  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity  requires  the  continuance  of  the 
passenger  service:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  this  board  opposes  the 
application  of  the  trustees  of  said  railroad 
to  discontinue  passenger  service  and  re- 
quests permission  to  Intervene  and  send  Its 
representatives  to  hearings  on  this  matter 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion :  and  be  It  further 

"Jleaolved,  That  George  D.  Burchell,  former 
supervisor  of  the  said  town  of  Mamaroneek 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  appear  and  testify 
In  s&ld  hearings  being  conducted  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  on  behalf  of 
this  board  and  the  residents  of  this  town 
and  to  take  all  steps  necessary  and  do  aU 
things  which  be  believes  to  be  necessary  or 
expedient  on  our  and  i^hetr  behalf  to  avoid 
the  dlaoontlnuance  of  i>assenger  service  over 
the  right-of-way  of  said  railroad,  and  to 
cooperate  with  other  munlclp&liUee  that  are 
or  wUl  be  affected  by  a  discontinuance  ot 
passenger  service  and  with  the  interested 
governmental  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  county  of  Weatches- 


ter,  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  Its  affected 
munlclpaUtles;  and  It  Is  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resoluuon 
be  forwarded  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  at  Its  office  In  Washington,  D.C., 
to  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  to  our  rep- 
resentatives In  the  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture, to  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits.  Senator 
Robert  P.  Kennedy,  and  to  Congressman 
GooEN  R.  Red.  Office  of  Transportation  at 
the  State  of  New  York.  Westchester  County 
Executive  Edwin  O.  Mlchaellan,  County  At- 
torney Gordon  Miller,  and  the  mayors  of  the 
cities  of  New  Rochelle.  Mount  Vernon,  and 
Rye,  and  the  villages  of  Pelham.  North  Pel- 
ham,  Larchmont,  Mamaroneek,  and  Port- 
chester,  and  the  supervisors  of  the  towns  of 
Pelham  and  Harrison." 
Stats  or  Nxw  York. 
County  of  Westchester, 
Toum  of  Mamaroneek,  ss: 

I  do  hereby  certify  that  I  have  compared 
the  annexed  resolution  with  the  original  on 
file  in  my  office,  and  that  the  same  is  a  true 
8md  correct  transcript  therefrom  and  of  the 
whole  of  the  said  original  resolution,  which 
was  duly  passed  by  the  town  bocird  of  the 
town  of  Mamaroneek,  a  quorum  being  pres- 
ent, on  January  19,  1966. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  affixed  the  corporate  seal  of  said 
town  of  Mamaroneek,  this  20th  day  of  Janu- 
ary 1986. 

Charles  J.  Oronberg. 

Tovm  Clerk. 


ARTICLE  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT  HU- 
BERT H.  HUMPHREY  IN  TRIBUTE 
TO  THE  AMERICAN  FREE  ENTER- 
PRISE SYSTEM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  finest  tributes  paid  to  our  Ameri- 
can free  enterprise  system  appeared  in 
the  December  1965  issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest.  It  was  written  by  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

In  this  article,  our  former  colleague 
summarized  many  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  American  business.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  profits  which  it  makes  are 
Indispensable — not  only  for  rewarding 
talent  and  Investment,  but  for  full  em- 
ployment, for  fulfilling  needs  of  our  peo- 
ple and  for  financing  the  widest  variety 
of  phllanthn^lc  and  other  public  service 
activities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  article,  "America's  Great  Success 
Story,"  be  printed  at  this  iwint  in  the 

RlCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

America's  Great  Success  Stort 

(By   HuBMT   H.    HtTMPHRET,   Vlcc   President 

of  the  United  States) 

(Note. — The  Vice  President  analyzes  and 
emphasizes  the  manifold  sources  of  this 
country's  record  of  progress.) 

"My  dad's  In  business."  a  young  man  said 
to  me  recently,  "but  I  want  to  go  Into  public 
service."  He  obviously  felt  that  he  spoke  of 
two  completely  different  careers.  It  was  not 
the  first  time  I  had  heard  this  sentiment 

I  am.  In  fact,  surprised  at  the  number  of 
young  people  who  believe  that  business  snd 
public  service  have  nothing  to  do  with  each 
other.  I  wlU  be  most  frank:  there  are  still 
In  America  today  some  young  people  with  s 
negative  picture  of  business.  This  Is  despite 
the  fact  that  our  profit  sTstem  has  conferred 
more  bMiefita  upon  more  people  than  any 
otbar  eoonomlc  system  In  history.  A  yooof 
man  ea^ar  for  public  service  might  well  go 
Into  buslneas.    He  can  become  a  part  ot  pri* 
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Tate  enterprise,  not  with  a  sense  that  his 
Interest  Is  In  personal  gain,  but  with  a  feel- 
ing of  pride  that  he  Is  serving  his  country's 
future. 

Too  many  people — particularly  those  who 
grew  up  In  the  depression — used  to  think 
that  government  haid  all  the  answers.  They 
felt  the  way  to  get  at  unemplojrment  was 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  Increase 
spending.  But  we  have  found  that  economic 
well-being  depends  on  many  things.  There 
\s  no  single  answer  to  full  employment,  to 
growth    or   to   price    stability. 

One  thing  Is  certain:  the  real  dynamic 
force  in  American  economic  life  is  private 
Initiative   itself. 

We  believe  In  the  profit  system.  We  agree 
irtth  Samuel  Gompers,  that  old  warrior  of 
labor,  who  once  said,  in  effect,  that  the  great- 
est crime  against  the  worklngman  Is  a  busi- 
ness that  falls  to  make  a  profit.  When  the 
plant  gate  closes,  the  Jobs  inside  disappear. 

A  businessman  makes  a  profit — hopefully — 
when  he  makes  a  good  product,  manages 
his  operation  efficiently  and  performs  a  need- 
ed service.  Government  encourages  such 
profitmaklng.     For   profits   reduce  revenues. 

This  year  our  gross  national  product  will 
leap  to  a  record  $670  billion,  marking  the 
fifth  consecutive  year  of  substantial  economic 
expansion. 

Corporate  profltt  after  taxes  have  risen  for 
4^2  straight  years — from  $24.4  billion  In  the 
beginning  of  1961  to  $44.2  billion  by  mld- 
1965. 

Meanwhile,  the  average  weekly  wage  In 
manufacturing  has  risen  to  a  record  level  of 
more  than  $106.  Necu-ly  70  million  Americans 
are  employed — the  rate  of  unemployment 
dropped  from  5.7  percent  In  1963  to  4.5  per- 
cent by  mld-1965.  Prices  have  remained 
relatively  stable,  with  consumer  prices  vir- 
tually the  same  as  In  1960. 

So  much  for  the  numbers.  What  do  they 
mean? 

They  mean  that  our  economic  machine, 
fueled  by  initiative,  propelled  by  our  unique 
system  of  competitive  enterprise.  Is  on  the 
move. 

The  tax  cut  of  1964  was  consciously  used 
to  bolster  our  private  economy — to  bring 
more  profits,  higher  wages,  and  more  jobs 
to  our  citizens.  The  decision  to  cut  taxes 
represented,  above  all  else,  a  profound  ex- 
pression of  faith  in  the  strength  and  viability 
of  our  free  enterprise  system.  Our  year-end 
bilance  sheet  Indicated  clearly  that  this 
faith  had   not  been  misplaced. 

The  performance  of  the  American  economy 
Is  one  of  the  great  success  stories  of  modem 
times.  Corporate  after-tax  profits  for  the 
first  half  of  this  year  are  20  percent  above 
the  rate  for  the  first  half  of  last  year. 

This  profit  la  available  for  Investment, 
expansion,  dividends.  It  Is  being  used,  not 
hidden  under  fence  posts. 

The  acid  test  Is  whether  business  has  the 
confidence  to  Invest  In  new  plants.  This 
year's  planned  expenditures,  according  to  the 
latest  Commerce-Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  survey,  show  a  13.5-percent  In- 
crease over  last  year.  The  total  Is  $50.92 
billion  for  this  year  alone.  This  Is  almost 
double  the  level  of  10  years  ago.  No  other 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  can  even 
dream  of  these  figures,  much  less  realize 
them. 

This  Is  the  story  of  America.  This  Is  the 
good  news  of  the  world.  While  the  totali- 
tarian economies  are  In  serious  trouble,  this 
economy  has  been  going  up  for  57  consecu- 
tive months,  every  month  better  than  the 
one  before.  Out  of  this  prosperity  comes  the 
highest  standard  of  living  for  a  worklngman 
snyplace  In  the  world. 

American  business  Is  doing  a  splendid  Job. 
But  somebody  ought  to  say  once  in  a  whUe 
bow  well  It  Is  done — by  avoiding  excesses  of 
Inventories,  by  keeping  down  unnecessary 
CMts.  by  offering  more  and  better  goods  and 
services  to  customers.    And  may  I  say  this 


so  It  can  be  heard  outside  America :  No  sli^le 
business  group  In  the  world  Is  as  humane,  as 
progressive,  as  liberal  as  the  American  busi- 
nessman and  the  American  business  com- 
munity. 

American  business  provides  fringe  bene- 
fits to  its  employees  unknown  elsewhere. 
The  American  worker,  with  his  union  and 
management,  has  hospital  care,  recreation, 
good  living,  and  Just  working  conditions. 
This  Is  what  Interests  the  people  in  Latin 
America  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 
This  Is  what  the  peasant  and  the  poverty 
stricken  should  know. 

The  Communist  comes  to  them  and  says, 
"Follow  us.  Listen  to  us."  We  can  reply, 
"See  your  American  brother's  standard  of 
living,  see  his  healthy  family,  his  home,  com- 
munity, church,  car,  bank  account." 

Most  people  In  the  world  want  freedom. 
Most  people  In  the  world  hunger  for  better 
things.  Most  people  In  the  world  want  con- 
sumer goods.  Most  people  want  a  chance  to 
do  things  on  their  own  Initiative. 

Too  few  American  businessmen  realize  they 
are  among  the  world's  foremost  progressives. 
See  what  they  have  done:  They  have  turned 
out  better  products,  more  of  them,  amd 
created  the  highest  standard  of  living  on 
earth. 

Profits  are  not  merely  for  business  people. 
They  help  all  our  people.  Profits  make  the 
most  wonderfully  progressive  country  In  the 
world.  They  make  possible  not  only  our  Gov- 
ernment but  our  defense,  our  teachers,  our 
doctors,  research  and  exploration.  Profits  go 
Into  support  for  community  chests,  colleges 
and  countless  other  humanitarian  causes. 
From  profits  we  help  finance  constructive 
activities  throughout  the  world.  People 
everywhere  should  know  that  capitalism  as 
we  practice  it  here — not  as  they  practice  It  In 
some  other  places — has  more  humanltarlan- 
Ism  In  It  than  all  the  social  philosophies  of 
all  the  other  countries  put  together. 

The  Ideals  of  the  Great  Society  can  be  real- 
ized only  through  the  profits  of  our  economy. 
In  no  other  way  can  we  pay  the  cost  of  the 
Investment  In  more  and  better  education, 
manpower,  training,  aid  abroad,  and  war  on 
poverty  at  home.  We  cannot  do  these  things 
by  merely  dividing  up  the  same  size  of  pie. 
We  must  bake  a  bigger  pie. 

The  hard  facts  of  life  are  simply  these :  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  anything  but  a  prosper- 
ous, booming  America.  We  must  have  In- 
creased productivity,  rising  sales.  Increased 
employment,  higher  wages,  and  bigger  prof- 
Its.  Only  under  these  conditions  does  the 
Great  Society  have  meaning.  These  goals 
are  clearly  within  reach.  Our  free  enterprise 
economy  still  possesses  an  enormous  capacity 
to  grow — and  thereby  to  contribute  to  great- 
er economic  and  social  Justice  for  every 
citizen. 

And  direct  participation  In  that  economy^ 
In  American  business — Is  public  service  In- 
deed. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

sis  follows: 

EXIT  A  Miracle  Worker 

If  Sargent  Shrlver  had  been  getting  out 
of  Government  altogether  Instead  of  shifting 
from  the  Peace  Corps  to  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  his  exit  would  have 
brought  many  favorable  editorials.  Because 
he  was  merely  shifting  Jobs,  however,  his 
exit  from  the  Peace  Corps  was  hardly  noticed 
at  all. 

No  man  in  the  many  years  I  have  been 
covering  Washington,  however,  has  done 
such  an  inspiring  and  efficient  job  in  orga- 
nizing a  new  Government  agency  from 
scratch  and  making  it  a  vibrant,  d>Tiamlc 
Instrument  around  the  world. 

I  have  seen  other  executives  wrestle  with 
new  Government  bureaus  and  get  fovUed  up 
in  redtape.  But  Shrlver  cut  the  tape,  bulit 
with  amazing  speed,  used  excellent  Judg- 
ment In  picking  personnel,  created  a  govern- 
mental miracle. 

More  Important,  he  won  the  confidence 
and  admiration  of  young  people.  Thousands 
of  youngsters  Joined  the  Peace  Corps  because 
they  wanted  to  do  something  for  their  coun- 
try and  for  world  peace.  Many  stayed  on 
because  Shrlver  asked  them  to  They  knew 
that  he  was  knocking  himself  out  every  night 
working  for  them,  and  they  wanted  to  help 
achieve  his  goals 

Mr,  Johnson  has  appointed  a  good  man  to 
replace  Shrlver,  Jack  Vaughn,  but  he  will 
have  a  hard  time  equaling  the  Herculean 
job  Shrlver  has  done 


SARGENT  SHRIVER,  MIRACLE 
WORKER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mi'.  President,  when 
it  was  announced  that  Sargent  Shrlver 
was  leaving  the  Peace  Corps  to  devote 
his  full  energies  to  the  poverty  progrsun. 
I  remarked  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
on  the  superb  job  he  had  done  and  the 
great  legacy  he  left. 

In  a  recent  column  in  the  Washington 
Post  Drew  Pearson  pays  eloquent  and 
moving  tribute  to  Shrlver  and  the  great 
job  he  has  done  for  this  country  and 
mankind  in  the  Peace  Corps.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  excerpt 
from  the  Pearson  article  referring  to 
Shrlver  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 


THE  ATLANTA  JOURNAL  AND  CON- 
STITUTION CALLS  FOR  A  FULL- 
SCALE  GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  prestigious  and  influential  At- 
lanta Journal  and  Constitution,  in  an 
editorial  in  keeping  with  the  high  quality 
of  its  writing,  has  called  for  the  passage 
now  of  a  meaningful  GI  bill,  and  not  a 
little,  watered-down  bill. 

I  should  like  to  read  about  three  sen- 
tences from  the  editorial,  as  follows: 

The  Senate  passed  a  bill  patterned  after 
the  one  enacted  for  those  who  saw  military 
service  during  the  Korean  war.  It  never 
came  to  a  vote  in  the  House. 

The  administration  Is  now  said  to  favor 
a  minimum  package  of  education  benefits  for 
those  who  serve  during  the  Vietnam  fighting. 
It  would  be  markedly  less  liberal  than  the 
Senate's  legislation. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 
goes  on  to  say : 

If  the  economy  is  in  such  good  shape,  then 
the  current  crop  of  veterans  should  not  be 
asked  to  settle  for  less  than  those  of  a  decetde 
ago. 

This  editorial  is  in  keeping  with  the 
fine  policies  of  that  newspaper,  as  stated 
on  so  many  issues  before  the  American 
people  in  recent  years.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, this  little,  watered -down  bill  Is 
called  by  some  a  "hotspot"  bill;  It  is 
called  by  others  a  "pockmark"  bill,  a 
"smallpox"  bill,  a  "Uttle  pocket"  bill.  It 
is  called  everything  because,  as  stated  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  few  days 
ago,  as  shown  by  a  release  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars,  It  would  cover  only 
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124,000  veterans  out  of  our  5  million  vet- 
erans of  the  cold  war.  leaving  4^74,000 
uncovered. 

So  I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  will  adopt  the 
Senate  bill,  which  offers  a  measure  of 
education  to  5  million  veterans  of  the 
cold  war.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  entire  editorial  from  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution  of  January  23, 
196fl.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  New  OI  Bill 

A  logical  piece  of  biulness  left  unfinished 
bj  the  la«t  se««lon  of  Congress  was  a  new 
OI  bill  for  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  fighting. 

The  Senate  passed  a  bill  patterned  after 
the  one  enacted  for  thoae  who  saw  military 
serrlo*  during  the  Korean  war.  It  never 
came  to  a  vote  In  the  Houae. 

The  attitude  of  the  administration  didn't 
help  Ita  chance*.  The  Defense  Department 
■aid  It  feared  the  bUl  would  attract  men  to 
leave  the  Armed  Force*.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnl«traUon  argued  that  military  service  to- 
day "do««  not  preeent  on  a  widespread  basis 
the  same  rigors  and  hazards  as  found  during 
wartime." 

That  contention  appears  ready  to  fall  by 
the  wayside — If  It  Isn't  already  there.  The 
fighting  has  b«en  hot  and  heavy  for  some 
time.  The  newt  from  Vietnam  paints  It  aji 
hazardous  a  place  as  Korea  during  that  con- 
flict. And  the  buildup  of  U.S.  forces  points 
to  an  American  commitment  as  great  as  that 
made  In  Korea. 

Also,  as  the  Defense  Department  well 
knows,  the  fighting  was  still  well  imderway 
In  Korea  when  the  last  CI  bill  was  enacted. 

The  administration  Is  now  said  to  favor 
a  minimum  package  of  education  benefits 
for  thoee  who  serve  during  the  Vietnam  fight- 
ing. It  would  be  markedly  less  liberal  than 
the  Senate's  legislation. 

This  Is  not  exactly  In  keeping  with  the 
way  the  President  has  underscored  the  na- 
Uonal  prosperity  and  Its  ability  to  afford 
"butter  and  guns."  If  the  economy  la  In 
such  good  shape  then  the  current  crop  of 
veterans  should  not  be  asked  to  settle  for 
leaa  than  thoae  of  a  decade  ago. 


ADDRESS  OP  VICE  PRESIDENT  HUM- 
PHREY AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETINa 
OF  THE  OHIO  FARM  BUREAU 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. President  Johnson's  farm  policy 
creates  new  promises  and  new  hope  for 
fanners  and  all  rural  Americans.  It 
gives  new  assuraiwe  of  economic  sta- 
bility and  security  and  new  opportxmity 
for  our  rural  youth.  The  President's 
program  recognizes  the  day-to-day  prob- 
lems that  confront  the  men  and  women 
who  live  and  work  on  our  Nation's  farms. 
It  attempts  to  cure  the  many  problems 
that  have  resulted  from  our  rapidly 
changing  rural  economy  in  the  past  30 
years.  It  offers  the  opportunity  to  rural 
America  to  broaden  its  economic  base 
and  to  increase  the  opportunities  which 
it  can  offer  to  the  children  of  its 
fanners. 

This  Democratic  administration  will 
continue  to  seek  solutions  to  enable  our 
family  fanners  to  enjoy  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living  from  their  labors. 

Americans  will  continue  to  benefit 
from  the  fruits  of  an  agricultural  abim- 
danee  unparalleled  in  any  other  country 
In  the  world.    Our  Nation  Is  being,  and 


will  continue  to  be.  served  by  the  most 
eflOcient  farmers  In  the  world — farm 
families  that  own  and  op)erate  their  own 
land.  At  the  same  time  we  will  use  part 
of  our  agricultural  abundance  and  our 
technical  skills  in  agriculture  to  assist 
the  underdeveloped  nations  In  the  world 
and  to  help  feed  the  millions  of  men, 
women,  and  children  the  world  over  who 
go  to  sleep  hungry  every  night. 

Madam  President,  one  out  of  five  citi- 
zens in  my  State  of  Ohio  earns  his  liv- 
ing from  working  the  land.  They  and 
all  other  American  farmers  deserve  to 
share  in  the  economic  prosperity  of  our 
Nation.  President  Johnsons  farm  pro- 
gram will  not  cure  all  the  problems  fac- 
ing our  farmers;  however,  it  Is  a  big 
step  toward  accomplishing  that. 

On  November  18,  1965,  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey  addressed  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  at 
Columbus.  Ohio.  In  his  outstanding 
speech  he  set  forth  clearly  the  goals  of 
this  administration  to  restore  parity  of 
opportunity  and  an  adequate  income  to 
farmers  and  all  rural  Americans  and  to 
bring  our  agricultural  abundance  to  the 
2  billion  people  in  our  world  who  are 
faced  with  imminent  hunger  or  famine 
or  are  subsisting  on  barely  marginal  diets. 
I  commend  this  speech  to  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Rem.arks   or   Vice   President   Hubert   Hum- 

PHBET,  Annual  Meeting  or  the  Ohio  F.*rm 

BuREATT,    Columbus.    Ohio.    November    18 

1965 

It  Is  good  to  be  back  among  my  friends  of 
the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau. 

You  have  worked  for  many  years  so  that 
economic  and  social  well-being  might  be 
achieved  for  all  rural  America. 

One  of  the  Ironies  of  our  time  Is  that, 
despite  the  Incredible  efficiency  of  our 
farmers,  rural  America  has  fallen  behind 
economically  while  the  rest  of  the  Nation  has 
moved  ahead  to  new  prosperity  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  administra- 
tion— since  January  of  1961 — it  has  been 
the  firm  conviction  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy  and  of  President  Johnson  that 
parity  of  opportunity  and  Income  should  be 
restored  to  farmers  and  the  people  of  rural 
America. 

I  share  that  conviction. 

And  so  does  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
Congress. 

When  the  Congress  passed  the  Pood  and 
Agricultural  Act  of  1965,  It  was  a  major  ful- 
fillment of  President  Johnson's  firm  request 
of  last  February  when  he  said:  "Our  pro- 
grams should  provide  efficient  family  farmers 
an  opportunity   to   earn   parity   of  Income." 

Few  people  yet  realize  the  significance  of 
this  legislation 

No  one  contends  that  It  will  solve  all  of  our 
farm  problems. 

But  It  does  represent  a  major  break- 
through toward  better  farm  Income,  more 
Judicious  use  of  our  land  resources,  and  maxl- 
miun  use  of  our  marketing  systems  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  And  It  assures  a  con- 
tinued adequate  supply  of  food  and  fiber 
for  all  our  people. 

It  win  accelerate  the  progress  we  have 
made  since  1960  In  raising  net  farm  Income — 
Income  that  Is  $3.3  bllUon  more  today  than 
It  was  5  years  ago.  For  the  average  farmer, 
this  meana  that  bis  realized  net  Income 
la  nearly  one-third  higher  today  than  it  was 
in  I960. 


Experience  with  the  feed  grain  and  wheat 
programs  since  1961  has  taught  us  that  direct 
payments  to  the  farmer  who  voluntarily 
reduces  his  production  can  strengthen  fano 
Income,  help  eUmlnate  stu-pluses,  and  main- 
tain  a  working  balance  between  production 
and  use. 

P\irthermore,  direct  payments  enable  the 
marketplace  at  home  and  abroad  to  function 
more  efficiently  and  more  effectively. 

The  new  farm  bill  wUl  establish  a  4-year 
program  for  most  basic  commodities.  This 
will  eliminate  the  uncertainty  and  confusion 
which  former  farm  programs  Imposed  on 
farmers. 

It  will  permit  further  orderly  reductions 
in  surplus  feed  grain  stocks  and  will  reduce 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  invest- 
ment by  SI. 4  bUllon. 

The  feed  grain  program  Is  the  beet  stabi- 
lizer ever  devised  for  the  livestock  and  poul- 
try Industry.  Livestock  men  need  no  longer 
gamble  from  year  to  year  as  to  the  price  ol 
feed.  Now  they  can  make  long-term  plans. 
One  of  the  most  important  sections  or  the 
bUl  Is  the  cropland  adjustment  program. 
We  have  learned  the  wisdom  in  recent  years 
of  diverting  land  not  presently  needed  to 
new  uses  or  to  conservation  purposes. 

The  cropland  adjustment  program  pro- 
vides land  adjustment  contracts  for  as  long 
as  10  years.  But,  most  Importantly,  It  con- 
tains proper  safeguards  so  that  no  single 
county  or  area  wUl  be  decimated  of  lu 
iflj-nis. 

These  contracts  wUl  enable  the  farmer  to 
make  his  plans  on  a  long-range  basis.  In 
addition,  the  program  will  make  land  more 
readily  available  for  new  uses,  particularly 
for  outdoor  recreation  and  beautlflcatlon. 

Already,  conservation,  wildlife  and  recrea- 
tion groups  are  discussing  with  State  and 
Federal  officials  how  best  to  administer  the 
program  to  serve  this  multiple  purpose. 

The  new  legislation  also  recognizes  that 
the  marketplace  is  the  best  mechanism  to 
determine  the  flow  and  pace  of  commercial 
agriculture. 

Farm  products  no  longer  will  move  In  do- 
mestic and  world  markets  at  artificially  high 
prices. 

Instead  they  wUI  be  guided  by  the  condi- 
tions of  supply  and  demand 

At  the  same  time,  the  farmer  will  be  pro- 
tected from  depressed  Income  by  the  pay- 
ments he  receives  In  return  for  his  coopera- 
tion In  diverting  acres  to  uses  other  than 
crop  production. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  pro- 
vides the  flexibility  necessary  to  keep  pace 
with  a  dynamic  and  changing  agriculture. 
For  the  majority  of  commercial  family 
farmers.  It  brings  closer  than  ever  the  goal 
of  Income  which  wUl  enable  them  to  remain 
on  the  land. 

It  will  enable  this  Nation  to  produce  food 
and  fiber  In  the  quantities  we  need  when  we 
need  It — with  increased  efficiency — and  at 
modest  cost  In  terms  of  benefits  to  producers, 
consumers,  and  taxpayers. 

The  American  people  wUl  continue  to  be 
better  fed  and  better  clothed,  at  lower  cost, 
than  ever  before.  And  this  wlU  be  a  remark- 
able achievement  when  you  consider  that  to- 
day we  spend  less  than  19  cents  of  our  take- 
home  dollar  for  food — far  less  than  any  other 
country  In  the  world. 

More  of  our  people  will  share  In  our  abun- 
dance. And  nutritional  standards  will  be 
vastly  Improved  by  the  food  stamp  program 
and  the  school  lunch  and  special  milk  pro- 
grams. 

The  day  of  needless  and  expensive  sur- 
pluses wUl  end.  Surpluses  which  once  ex- 
Usted  In  wheat  and  feed  grains  already  are 
nearly  gone.  The  heavy  surpluses  we  now 
have  in  cotton  and  tobacco  will  steadily  dis- 
appear. We  shall  always,  however,  provide 
for  adequate  reserves  of  food  and  fiber  neces- 
sary for  national  security  and  emergencies. 

More  and  more,  American  farmers  will  b« 
called  upon  to  supply  world  markets.    They 
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will  be  better  able  to  do  so  because  they  will 
be  competitive.  Farm  exports  have  been 
more  than  $6  billion  for  the  last  2  years, 
which  means  that  more  than  1  out  of  every  5 
acres  of  farm  production  goes  into  world 
markets.  In  10  years,  our  exports  should  ex- 
ceed $8  billion. 

American  abundance  will  become  even 
n.ore  critically  important  as  the  struggle  for 
freedom  around  the  world  continues  and  as 
nition  after  nation  outruns  Its  capacity  to 
leeri  ri  growing  population. 

Today.  2  billion  out  the  world's  3  billion 
people  either  face  imminent  hunger  and 
famine  or  are  subsisting  on  barely  marginal 
diets. 

In  the  year  2000 — Just  35  years  from  now — 
world  population  will  probably  be  6  billion. 
American  abundance  and  agricultural  know- 
how  are  the  only  hopes  for  many  of  these 
people  for  maintaining  their  subsistence  and 
for  building  productive  economies  of  their 
own. 

We  will  continue  to  move  on  many  fronts 
to  r  iise  the  standard  of  living  of  rural 
.\merica  and  create  new  opportunltlee  for  Its 
people. 

New  education  programs  will  close  the  lag 
that  places  the  rural  schoolchlld  2  years 
behind  the  urban  child  in  educational 
achievement. 

A  new  rural  housing  program  will  close  the 
housing  gap  in  rural  America  where  one  out 
of  four  homes  should  be  replaced  or  given 
major  repairs. 

K  new  community  facilities  bill  of  loans 
and  grants  will  revitalize  some  15.000  rural 
towns  and  villages  that  are  without  water  or 
sewer  facilities,  without  fire  protection,  with- 
out recreation  facilities. 

President  Johnson  has  declared  war  on 
poverty.  That  includes  poverty  In  rural 
America,  where  half  the  Nation's  lowest  in- 
come families  live.  We  are  going  to  win  the 
war. 

Today  we  have  a  President,  and  a  Congress, 
who  care  about  people  and  their  problems. 

Today  we  have  an  American  Nation  with 
faith  in  Itself  and  In  the  future. 

This  Is  the  most  exciting,  most  dynamic — 
and  potentially  most  rewarding — era  of  all 
our  history. 

We  have  the  means,  and  the  determina- 
tion, to  strive  for  greatness,  for  brotherhood, 
for  lasting  peace. 

We  will  succeed. 


ABOUT  TIME— DEFENSE  OP 
WESTERN  EUROPE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, now,  more  than  20  years  after 
World  War  II.  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  continue  to  evade  the  responsi- 
bility for  their  own  defense.  We  are  still 
there  in  force  as  a  conquering  power. 

It  is  astonishing,  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  total  number  of  men  of  our  Armed 
Forces  in  Western  Europe — West  Ger- 
many, France,  Spain,  and  England — is 
345,000.  We  have  nearly  650,000  men  in 
our  Armed  Forces  and  their  dependent 
wives  and  children  living  in  Western 
Europe,  helping  fatten  the  economy  of 
West  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Eng- 
land. These  countries  are  considered  our 
allies  and  friends,  but  not  one  of  them 
has  sent  even  one  combat  soldier  to  aid 
us  in  South  Vietnam. 

Is  It  not  time  for  us  to  withdraw  most 
of  our  OTs  from  Europe?  The  West 
German  and  French  Governments 
should  relieve  us  of  some  of  this  excess 
pressure.  Why  should  not  these  highly 
prosperous  nations  defend  themselves 
with  their  own  soldiers  from  any  threat- 
ened Russian  aggression,  which  at  the 


moment  ^eems  nonexistent?  We  bear 
their  burden  which  has  caused  a  tre- 
mendous strain  on  our  economy  and  our 
military  manpower  requirements.  They, 
our  allies,  have  given  us  no  aid  whatever 
in  Vietnam,  while  little  Korea  has  sent 
20,000  of  its  finest  troops  to  fight  along- 
side our  soldiers. 

Madam  President,  the  outflow  of  gold 
from  our  country  is  not  due  primarily  to 
American  tourists  traveling  abroad. 
One  of  the  biggest  factors  in  our  chronic 
deficit-of-payments  problem  is  the  fact 
that  we  are  maintaining  643,000  men  of 
our  Armed  Forces  and  their  dependents 
in  Western  Europe.  The  cost  of  doing  so 
plus  the  amounts  of  money  spent  by 
service  families  compelled  to  rent  houses 
and  apartments  of  German  and  French 
landlords  at  exorbitant  prices  has  helped 
reduce  our  gold  reserves. 

It  is  further  a  matter  for  astonishment 
that  20  years  after  the  close  of  World 
War  II  we  have  such  a  huge  number  of 
combat  troops  in  West  Germany  at  a 
time  when  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment is  spending  this  year  only  2 ', 2  per- 
cent of  its  total  national  budget  on  its 
Armed  Forces.  Contrast  this  with  the 
fact  that  our  Nation  will  spend  for  na- 
tional defense  60  percent  of  its  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967. 
Our  President  and  his  advisers  in  the 
State  Department  should  not  concern 
themselves  over  whether  or  not  the  feel- 
ings of  the  civilian  leaders  of  that  coun- 
try or  of  other  West  European  govern- 
ments would  be  hurt  because  we  finally, 
after  all  these  years,  return  to  the  United 
States  a  substantial  number  of  our  men 
and  their  dependents.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  these  allies  have  refused  to  send 
any  soldiers  to  aid  us  in  Vietnam,  thou- 
sands of  these  trained  soldiers  of  the 
United  States  should  be  reassigned  to 
Vietnam  and  other  areas  of  the  world 
where  they  are  really  needed.  Then  let 
the  German  Chancellor  and  De  Gaulle 
scream  in  anguish.  Let  us  quit  catering 
to  the  West  Grerman  and  French  Govern- 
ments. With  friends  like  De  Gaulle  one 
can  well  say  the  United  States  does  not 
need  any  enemies. 

If  there  is  any  truth  whatever  to  the 
claim  that  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union  presently  menace  Western  Europe, 
no  dependents  should  be  permitted  to  ac- 
company our  servicemen.  Why  should 
we  Americans  complain  about  the  out- 
flow of  gold  and  restrict  expenditures  of 
American  tourists  In  connection  with 
their  trips  abroad  when  the  real  spenders 
are  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  de- 
}>endents  stationed  in  Western  Elurope? 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara  would  do 
well  to  order  the  Immediate  return  of  at 
least  100,000  men  of  our  Armed  Forces 
and  150,000  of  their  dependents  from 
France,  Spain,  and  West  Germany. 
Hereafter,  oflBcers  and  men  should  be 
sent  for  a  tour  of  duty  in  Europe  of  not 
more  than  13  months  instead  of  3  years; 
and  their  dependents  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  accompany  them. 

In  the  years  following  World  War  II, 
there  was  a  real  threat  of  Soviet  aggres- 
sion in  Western  Europe  and  the  nations 
of  that  area,  ravished  by  World  War  II, 
required  the  presence  of  our  Armed 
Forces  to   deter  the   Russians.     Stalin 


was  then  dictator  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
A  bitter  cold  war  was  waged  against  us. 
not  only  in  Berlin  but  elsewhere.  That 
situation  no  longer  exists.  The  threat  of 
a  military  aggression  by  the  Communists 
in  Europe  has  all  but  vanished.  The 
present  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  no 
longer  rattling  their  missiles.  The  Rus- 
sians are  veering  toward  capitalism.  The 
nations  of  Western  Europe' are  strong 
enough  today,  both  militarily  and  eco- 
nomically, to  cope  with  whatever  danger 
remains  and  provide  for  a  much  greater 
share  of  their  defense  needs.  Further- 
more, by  our  Operation  Airlift  we  have 
proven  we  can  airlift  a  combat-ready 
division  to  West  Germany  from  the  Con- 
tinental United  States  in  a  matter  of 
hours. 

Madam  President,  I  recently  received 
a  very  thoughtful  letter  on  this  subject 
from  a  constituent,  an  ofBcer  In  our 
Armed  Forces  in  Germanj'.  HLs  com- 
ments and  viewpoints  are  so  clearly, 
conci.scly.  and  logically  set  fortii  that  I 
commend  his  letter  to  my  colleagues  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

November  28.  1965. 
Hon.  Stephen  M.  Young. 
V  S.  Senate. 
Wa^liington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Young:  After  2  months  in 
Germany  I  am  forced  to  agree  with  your 
recent  proposal  to  withdraw  a  substantial 
portion  of  our  forces,  I  have  visited,  talked 
to,  and  observed  many  American  military 
personnel  of  high  and  low  rank  and  believe 
they  are  living  exceedingly  well.  Those  who 
are  not  (particularly  senior  noncommis- 
sioned officers)  choose  to  live  In  substandard 
economy  quarters  to  save  money.  In  driving 
through  the  former  US.  sector  of  Germany 
it  appears  that  literally  dozens  of  towns 
have  U.S.  military  garrisons,  complete  with 
all  the  trappings  of  peacetime  service — PX, 
clubs,  etc  In  Wiesbaden  the  Air  Force  has 
a  recently  expanded  shopping  center  that  can 
best  be  describee  as  a  department  store  in 
the  heart  of  Germany.  The  line  soldiers 
in  the  field  do  really  soldier.  But,  as  I  am 
sure  you  know,  for  each  of  them  there  are 
six  or  seven  behind  them — supply,  clerical, 
medical,  dependents,  civilian  employees 
(Civil  service.  Industry  technical  representa- 
tives. teacner.=  ,  nonappropriated  funds,  etc  . 
United  States  as  well  as  German)  Drastic 
consolidations  or  elimination  of  nonessen- 
tial activities  and  reductions  in  personnel 
are  definitely  In  order  Elimination  of  sviper- 
fluous  tactical  ur.lts.  as  you  have  projxised. 
should  trigger  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
administrative  activities 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  Oermana, 
especially  those  in  low-level  positions  of  au- 
thority, do  not  like  us  and  do  not  want  us 
here.  They  tolerate  us  because  It  is  to  their 
material  advantage  to  do  so.  They  insult 
Americans  and  kick  them  around  at  every 
opportunity,  but  we  continue  to  take  It  and 
subsidize  their  economy.  The  Teutonic  traits 
of  superiority  have  not  changed  and 
"Deutschland  uber  Alles"  Is  still  the  national 
creed. 

Germany  Is  procperous  and  well  able  to 
finance  its  own  defense.  We  Americans 
should  wake  up  and  take  a  realistic  and 
practical  approach  to  our  commitments.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  any  other  nation  so  freely 
distributing  largess  as  we  do.  Certainly 
Germany,  If  It  were  In  America's  position, 
would  Insist  on,  and  get,  Its  pound  of  flesh, 
with  Interest.  And  there  are  too  many  U.S. 
generals  and  colonels  happy  with  things  a« 
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tax  u  tbey  an.  What  la  nMd«d  la  a  sharp 
knU«.  Th«  Ocrmana  would  survive  and 
tmawtXy  admire  us  for  it  while  publicly 
■rrwrnint  aa  it  their  collective  throat  had 
baencut. 

As  a  former  manpower  specialist  In  the 
Army,  it  occurred  to  me  that.  In  line  with 
your  Idea  ot  curtailing  activities  over  here, 
you  and  your  distinguished  colleagues 
might  find  some  form  of  a  facts  and  flguree 
stTidy  useful.  Before  my  retirement  in  1963 
I  was  the  manpower  chief  for  the  4th  UJ9. 
Army  at  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  for  4<-3  years.  In 
thla  capkdty  I  was  successful  In  achieving  a 
meaaure  of  economy  In  the  use  of  personnel, 
altboufh  I  was  sometimes  overruled  by  my 
superiors  who  often  had  no  stomach  for  de- 
flating the  emplre-buUdlng  tendencies  of 
their  aubordlnate  commands. 

I  propose  the  conduct  of  a  congressional 
manpower  management  analysis  or  survey  of 
tba  military  structure  In  Europe  with  a  view 
to  radudng  those  actlvltlee  still  programed 
for  retention  which  prove  to  be  unnecessary. 
I  would  be  glad  to  discuss  the  matter  further. 
should  you  so  desire,  in  any  manner  you 
might  consider  appropriate. 
Very  truly  yours. 


Lieutenant  Colonel,  UJ.  Army. 


WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  NOTES 
HOFPA  INDICTMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  E>elaware.  Madam 
President,  In  today's  Issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal's  "Bookshelf"  there  ap- 
pears an  article  entitled  "Teamsters 
Hoffa  Oeta  a  Vigorous  Indictment." 

This  article  Is  an  excellent  synopsis  of 
the  recent  book  "Tentacles  of  Power" 
written  by  Clark  MollenhofT.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  RccoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TKAMarxsa  Rofta  Gets  a  Vicoaous 

IKBICTMENT 

An  ugly  and  unique  feature  of  some  Amer- 
ican trade  unions,  large  and  small.  Is  their 
cloM  Identification  with  hoodlums,  con- 
victed criminals  and  racketeers  who  bring 
with  them  an  unsavory  aroma  of  violence, 
sxtortlon,  and  corruption.  When  Victor 
RieMl.  courageous  journalist  and  specialist 
In  trade  union  affairs,  went  to  Oerm&ny 
after  being  blinded  by  acid  tiirown  by  some 
revengeful  thug,  a  West  Berlin  Journalist 
assured  him  that  such  a  thing  would  be  un- 
Uiinkable  In  Germany,  although  a  few  West 
Berlin  journalists  had  been  kidnaped  and 
spirited  away  by  agents  of  the  East  German 
Coaununlst  police. 

Bvldeoce  of  misdeeds  that  had  nothing  to 
do  with  legitimate  labor  alms  and  aspirations 
(racketeers  prey  equally  on  employers  and 
rank-and-file  union  members)  piled  up  in 
•nonoous  detail  during  the  Investigation 
conducted  by  Senator  McCi.kllan.  of  Arkan- 
sas, liuch  of  this  evidence  pointed  directly 
at  Jimmy  Hoffa.  boas  of  the  big  Teamsters 
Union.  A  teamster  In  the  old-fashioned 
m— nlng  of  the  word  la  hard  to  come  by  in 
UUa  ■«•:  Hoffal  mUllon  and  a  half  trlbu- 
tailaa  are  truckdrlvers  and  various  categories 
of  mlacallanaous  workers  who  have  been 
more  or  leaa  voluntarily  recruited  In  the  big 

Durtnc  Ita  seaalons  the  McClellan  oom- 
mlttMB  traqoentiy  made  headlines.  But 
iw— papw  pobaolty  U  a  transitory  thing  and 
Otark  ft.  MoUnUioff,  midwwtara  report* 
wbo  woo  a  PulUatr  Priae  for  getting  on  the 
Twinafra  story  and  sUytng  with  It,  has 
perfonMtf  a  gvauine  public  servloe  by  put- 
ttag  togetlMr  in  "Teataolea  of  Powar~  what 
Hoffa  and  bia  marry  men  and  others  ot  the 


same  type  have  done.  Following  the  story 
brought  Mr.  Mollenhoff  on  the  trail  of  some 
rare  underworld  characters.  So  we  are  In- 
troduced to  Hoffa  henchmen  In  New  York, 
Johnny  Dioguardi  and  Tony  (Ducks)  Corallo, 
the  former  a  labor  racketeer,  the  latter  a 
convicted    narcotics   law    violator. 

THE    4  0    FELONS 

According  to  Mr.  Mollenhoff  these  2 
characters  bad  brought  into  the  labor  move- 
ment 40  men  who  had  convictions  for  crimes 
that  Included  extortion,  burglary,  accessory 
to  murder,  robbery,  bcxjkmaklng.  poesesslon 
of  stolen  mall,  bootlegging,  larcency,  dope 
p»eddl!ng  and  bribery.  Shades  of  "All  Baba 
and  the  40  Thieves." 

A  man  of  driving  energy  and  ability, 
austere  In  his  personal  habits,  Hoffa  built 
up  a  formidable  virtual  monopoly  of  road 
transportation.  At  his  disposal  were  almost 
unlimited  flnanclal  resources.  Like  the  rob- 
ber barons  of  the  Middle  Ages,  whose  ruined 
castles  stUl  dot  the  shores  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube.  Hoffa  felt  himself  above  all 
law.  Mr.  Mollenhoff  in  vivid  reporter's  prose 
shows  how  he  operated ; 

"For  Hoffa's  hoodlum  empire  there  was 
almost  complete  protection.  When  grand 
Juries  got  out  of  hand,  Hoffa  provided  his 
subordinates  with  the  best  criminal  lawyers. 
Often  they  went  to  trial  before  judges  who 
tiad  been  softened  by  Teamster's  political 
contributions. 

"When  these  safegviards  misfired,  as  they 
occasionally  did,  Hoffa  paid  the  fines  out  of 
the  union  treasury  and  continued  the  salaries 
of  the  Teamster's  officers  and  business  agents 
who  went  to  prison." 

Who  were  these  "bttslness  agents"?  Well, 
there  was  Frank  Klerdorf.  who  had  served 
two  penitentiary  terms  for  armed  robbery 
before  Hoffa  took  him  up  and  teamed  him 
with  Jack  Thompson,  another  convicted 
armed  robber  turned  "business  agent." 

Hoffa's  apologists  credit  him  with  a  hu- 
manitarian Interest  in  "rehabilitating"  men 
who  had  served  jail  sentences  This  explana- 
tion would  be  more  convincing  If  so  many  of 
these  ex-convicts  had  not  continued  their 
criminal  ways  in  the  service  of  Hoffa.  It 
was  a  long,  difficult  chase  from  Senate  com- 
mittee room  to  courts  of  law  and  back  again. 
But  retribution  finally  caught  up  with  the 
tough  little  union  boss,  who  once  barked 
at  Mollenhoff. 

"Now  looka  here,  Clark.  They  don't  pay 
newspaper  reporters  enough  for  you  to  be 
giving  me  the  bad  time  you've  been  giving 
me.  Every  man  has  his  price.  What's 
yours?" 

TWO    JAIL    SENTKNCSS 

Hoffa  Is  now  under  two  Jail  sentences  on 
separate  charges,  one  for  8  years  for  tamper- 
ing with  a  Jury,  the  other  for  5  years  for  gross 
misuse  of  union  funds.  Whether  he  can 
dodge  one  or  both  of  these  raps  remains  to  be 
seen.  His  grip  on  the  Teamsters  Union  is 
still  unbroken 

Mr.  MoUenhoff's  book  could  stand  pruning. 
It  Is  not  as  well  organized  as  it  might  be  and 
is  repetitious.  But  It  is  a  superb,  boiled 
down  record  of  the  doings  and  misdeeds  of 
some  very  ugly  Americans,  largely  based  on 
the  voluminous  records  of  the  McClellan 
committee,  spiced  and  freshened  by  the 
author's  own  experiences  as  a  reporter. 

A  less  unfavorable  view  of  Hoffa  Is  con- 
veyed In  "Hoffa  and  the  Teamsters:  A  Study 
of  Union  Power,"  by  a  husband-and-wlfe 
team  of  Industrial  relations  experts,  Ralph 
James  and  Kstelle  Dlnersteln  James.  They 
were  given  access  to  the  flies  of  the  Teamsters 
Union  and  allowed  to  follow  all  Hoffa's  move- 
ments for  3  months  In  order,  at  Hoffa's  re- 
quest, to  present  a  true  picture  of  the  Team- 
sters' activities.  Naturally  such  a  book  lays 
more  streas  on  Hoffa's  ability  as  an  organizer, 
teas  on  the  hoodlum  antecedents  of  many  of 
hia  henchmen  and  associates.  The  authors 
point  out  that  Hoffa  has  called  few  strikes. 
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that  on  some  Issues  he  has  taken  the  side  of 
management  In  disputes  and  that  some  em- 
ployers find  one  big  union  easier  to  deal  with 
than  several  rival  fragmented  groups. 

But  such  passages  as  the  following  conflnn 
the  essential  truth  of  the  picture  painted  In 
Mr.  MoUenhoff's  far  more  vigorous  and  color- 
ful indictment : 

"Hoffa  looks  upon  moderate  doses  of  vio- 
lence as  merely  another  acceptable  means  for 
obtaining  his  ends.  As  recently  as  1962,  i 
heard  him  order  the  beating  of  a  man  3,000 
miles  away,  and  on  another  occasion  I  heard 
him  instruct  his  cadre  on  precisely  how  to 
ambush  nonumon  truckdrlvers  with  gun 
fire — to  frighten  them,  not  to  kill." — Wuxum 
Htnkt  Chambeblin. 


January  26,  1966 
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THE  GOOD  CONSCIENCE  OP  SENA- 
TOR LAUSCHE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  in  today's  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  there  appeared 
an  editorial  complimenting  Senator 
LAtrecHE  for  his  efforts  to  save  the  tax- 
payers $9»/2  million  on  Interama. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
well- deserved  tribute  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
al  was   ordered   to   be   printed   in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 
The  Good  Conscience  or  Senator  Lauschx 

The  way  Congress  behaves  sometlmei 
you'd  never  know  that  the  United  SUtw 
Is  waging  a  major  war  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe  or  that  the  Nation's  financial 
problems  are.  to  say  the  least,  Immense. 
For  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has 
voted  to  spend  $9.5  million  of  the  people's 
money  as  the  Government's  contribution  to 
a  commercial  Florida  trade  fair. 

If  you  believe  the  proponents  of  the  Inter- 
American  Cultural  and  Trade  Center,  to  be 
located  on  1,700  swampy  acres  north  of  Mi- 
ami Beach.  It  will  help  solve  half  the  prob- 
lems In  this  hemisphere.  Florida's  Senator 
Holland,  for  one,  says  that  the  Miami  area's 
huge  growth  lately  and  the  Influx  of  Cuban 
refugees  have  created  "a  tremendous  un- 
employment problem"  which  the  center, 
known  as  Interama  for  short,  will  alleviate. 
Moreover,  the  project  will,  it  Is  contended, 
cement  cultural  and  commercial  links  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Latin  Amerios 
and  otherwise  be  a  great  boon  to  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress. 

So  far,  however,  the  chief  beneficiaries 
have  been  lobbyists  for  the  project's  prlvat* 
promoters  who  In  the  past  4  years  have  been 
paid  more  than  $60,000  to  try  to  persuade 
Members  of  Congress  that  governmental 
support  is  as  essential  for  Interama  as  it  Is, 
say.  for  the  national  defense. 

"Lobbyists."  observes  Ohio's  Senator 
Laitschk,  "have  Infested  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress. Bankers,  lawyers,  friends — they've 
all  asked  me  to  lay  off.  But  I  am  compelled 
by  my  Judgment  and  my  good  oonscience  to 
oppose  this  project."  It  Is,  he  said,  a  "new, 
Indefensible,  Infamous  pork  barrel." 

The  good  conscience  of  Senator  LAtrecai 
as  It  turned  out,  got  mighty  little  support 
The  vote  to  ladle  public  funds  into  this  ven- 
ture for  private  profit  wasn't  even  cloee; 
56  to  18. 

No  one  need  bother  to  look  to  the  House 
to  resist  the  Florida  allure.  I^st  fall  the 
Hotiae  voted  to  potir  about  $16  million  into 
Interama.  If  that  body  agrees  to  the  Sen- 
ate's $8.5  million  figure.  It  would  not  be 
surprising  to  find  some  Congressmen  hailing 
such  a  oompromiae  aa  a  saving  of  almost 
$6  milUon. 

There  may  nonetheless  b«  some  small  tat- 
ladTacUon  for  Senator  LAuacHa  and  the  H 
Senators    who   voted   with   him.    They,  at 


least,  will  have  an  honest  deed  to  boast  of 
when  they  face  their  constituents. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  10  minutes  on  another  sub- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  Is  granted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  I  ask  unttnimous  consent  that 
I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  for 
short  remarks,  before  my  time  begins 
under  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator's  request  Is 
granted,  and  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


UPCOMINO  TRIAL  OF  BOBBY 
BAKER 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Madam  President,  I 
notice  that  the  trial  of  Bobby  Baker  Is 
slated  for  October  17  of  this  year. 

The  date  Is  significant  to  anyone  who 
has  practiced  law  as  long  as  I  have. 

The  purpose  of  this  listing  unques- 
tionably is  In  order  to  permit  able  coun- 
sel for  Bobby  Baker  to  come  In  and  say 
that  any  defendant  is  entitled  to  at  least 
one  continuance  or  postponement  and 
then,  of  course,  it  will  be  postponed 
until  after  the  1966  elections.  In  order  to 
avoid  embarrassment  all  around. 

Obviously,  if  there  were  any  intention 
to  expose  the  case  of  Bobby  Baker  to 
public  view  prior  to  November,  the  case 
would  have  been  listed  earlier,  or  at  lesist 
during  the  month  of  September.  Then 
Baker's  counsel  could  have  asked  for  a 
continuance,  which  would  have  gone 
over  for  a  month,  and  then  the  case 
could  have  been  tried. 

Madam  President,  this  Is  a  palpable 
scheme  to  avoid  having  the  further 
problems  of  Bobby  Baker  and  his  mis- 
doings— if  they  shall  be  so  termed  by  a 
jury — exposed  to  public  view  before 
election  time. 

Politics  has  again  reared  its  ugly  head 
in  the  trial  of  a  person  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  Senate  who  greatly 
abused  his  public  trust. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
for  yielding  to  me. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THREE 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  CHILEAN 
CONGRESSIONAL  DELEGATION 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Madame  President, 
it  is  my  privilege  and  honor  to  introduce 
to  the  Senate  three  members  of  the 
Chilean  Parliament  who  are  visiting 
Washington  today  as  guests  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  should  like  to  ask  each  member  to 
rise  when  I  introduce  him. 

Hon.  Pedro  Stark  Troncoso. 

Hon.  Dr.  Julio  Montt  Momberg. 

Hon.  Rlcardo  Valenzuela  Saez. 

(Applause,  Senators  rising.] 


POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Madam 
President,  our  existing  laws  dealing  with 


campaign  contributions  both  by  corpora- 
tions and  individuals  either  are  wholly 
inadequate  or  through  inadequate  en- 
forcement have  become  ineffective. 

In  recent  years  interpretations  have 
been  placed  upon  existing  laws  whereby 
political  parties  can  solicit  and  accept 
large  contributions  from  corporations 
under  the  guise  of  classifying  these  con- 
tributions as  advertising  in  campaign 
folders,  and  under  rulings  by  the 
Treasury  Department  they  are  being 
permitted  to  write  these  contributions 
off  as  normal  business  expenses. 

These  recent  interpretations  both  by 
the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Justice 
Department  in  effect  nullify  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  existing  laws. 

As  an  example  of  how  under  the  Great 
Society  these  campaign  contributions, 
which  heretofore  were  considered  illegal, 
are  now  being  openly  solicited  and  ac- 
cepted I  invite  attention  to  the  recent 
178-page  publication  eulogizing  the  1st 
session  of  the  89th  Congress,  which  was 
released  in  November  under  the  title 
"Toward  an  Age  of  Greatness." 

This  document  was  prepared  for  dis- 
tribution at  a  Democratic  fund-raising 
affair,  and  advertising  space  was  sold  to 
major  corporations,  in  particular  to  de- 
fense contractors,  at  $15,000  per  page. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding — 
this  is  not  normal  advertising,  but  rather 
it  represents  a  "shakedown"  of  those  in- 
dustries who  are  doing  or  who  hope  to 
do  business  with  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  only  advantage  of  a  corporation 
having  its  $15,000  full-page  ad  appear  in 
such  a  campaign  document  is  to  let  those 
officials  who  are  in  positions  to  award 
contracts  or  render  important  decisions 
which  affect  their  companies,  know  that 
it  is  a  friend  cf  the  administration. 

Leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  very 
understandably  are  now  saying  that  if 
this  unique — and  heretofore  considered 
unethical — avenue  of  raising  campaign 
money  is  open  for  the  Democrats,  then 
they  too  will  use  the  same  procedure. 

But  this  is  not  the  solution.  It  only 
compounds  the  wrong.  The  proper 
remedy  is  for  us  all  to  join  in  putting  a 
stop  to  this  practice,  which  if  allowed  to 
continue  can  undermine  the  confidence 
and  respect  which  the  citizens  have  for 
the  Government. 

To  put  it  In  plain,  blunt  words — unless 
this  practice  is  stopped  we  are  opening 
the  doors  to  political  blackmail. 

When  accounts  of  this  most  recent 
multimillion-dollar  spectacular  appeared 
in  the  press  last  E>eceraber  I  sent  copies 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  asked 
for  a  ruling  on  the  legality  of  such  a 
fundralslng  procedure  by  soliciting  con- 
tributions from  corporations. 

I  have  received  a  reply  dated  January 
10,  1966,  from  the  Department  of  Justice 
signed  by  Mr.  Fred  M.  Vinson,  Jr.,  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General,  in  which  he  states 
that  after  an  examination  of  this  par- 
ticular brochure  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  reached  the  conclusion  that 
"the  fsujts  within  our  knowledge  do  not 
demonstrate  a  violation." 

In  simple  language,  based  on  this 
ruling  the  lid  is  off  and  the  sky  is  the 
limit  as  to  how  far  a  political  party 
wishes  to  go  In  collecting  campaign 
money    from    corporations — unless,    of 


course,  the  Treasury  and  Justice  Depart- 
ments would  have  the  gall  to  rule  that 
such  contributions,  or  should  we  say 
"advertisements,"  must  be  made  lo  the 
Democratic  Party. 

But  why  stop  at  $15,000  a  page — why 
not  $100,000  per  page  from  some  com- 
pany which  is  negotiating  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  defense  contract  or  from  an 
industry  vitally  concerned  with  some 
certain  legislative  proposal? 

Personally,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
our  existing  laws  do  prohibit  such  prac- 
tices. Our  existing  laws  are  very  clear. 
Heretofore  our  laws  had  always  been 
interpreted  as  placing  a  celling  on  the 
amount  of  any  one  contribution,  and  our 
laws  specifically  spell  out  a  prohibition 
against  any  corporation  or  union  making 
political  contributions. 

But  as  long  as  the  Treasury  and  Justice 
Departments  condone  and  encourage  this 
fuzzy  method  of  raising  campaign  funds 
by  issuing  these  free-wheeling  rulings 
let  us  face  It — we  have  no  protection 
against  corrupt  practices. 

Our  only  solution  is  to  enact  a  new  law 
stating  in  plain  language  clear  and  rigid 
rules  and  then  to  demand  enforcement 
from  our  officials.  If  they  persist  in 
closing  their  eyes  to  their  duty  then  let 
the  voters  call  them  to  task. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, three  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  The  first  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  in  early  December 
1965,  written  by  Mr.  Walter  Pincus.  en- 
titled "Money  and  Politics,  Fund-raising 
Book  Ready."  The  second  is  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  the 
following  day  by  Mr.  Robert  S.  Boyd  en- 
titled "Pull-page  Ads  at  $15,000  Each  To 
Help  Party,  68  Firms  Finance  Johnson 
Booster  Book,"  and  the  third  is  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  December  14.  1965,  entitled 
"Raising  Money  the  Democratic  Way." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  I  next  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  corresjxmdence  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  under  date  of  De- 
cember 21,  1965,  and  their  reply  thereto 
dated  January  10,  1966,  be  printed  In 
the  Record  following  these  articles.  In 
this  letter  the  Department  of  Justice  In 
effect  says  it  sees  no  violation  of  the  law 
in  this  procedure  or  raising  campaign 
funds  from  corporations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  following  this  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  following  these  arti- 
cles there  be  printed  in  the  Ricord  two 
letters  from  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  first  dated  October  26.  1964,  and 
signed  by  Mr.  Bertrand  M.  Harding,  Act- 
ing Commissioner,  and  the  second  letter 
dated  April  5,  1965.  and  signed  by  Mr. 
Sheldon  S.  Cohen,  Commissioner. 

These  letters  in  effect  say  that  the 
corporations  making  these  campaign 
contributions  when  described  as  "adver- 
tising" can  be  deducted  as  necessary 
exi>enses  for  Income  tax  purposes. 
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The  PRBBIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  la  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  WTTJJAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
Preaident,  both  of  these  letters  were  In- 
ctH-porated  In  the  Con orkssional  Ricord 
of  October  12.  1»«6,  at  which  time  I 
called  on  the  Treasury  Department  to 
submit  lt«  recommendations  to  correct 
this  abuae. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message.  Indicated  that  even  he 
Is  gvttlng  embarrassed  at  the  manner 
in  which  his  party  is  raising  campaign 
contributions  and  indicated  his  wiUing- 
new  to  support  corrective  legislation. 

To  make  sure  that  this  important 
project  Is  not  forgotten  in  the  rush  of 
other  Great  Society  business  I  am  today 
directing  a  letter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral asking  that  he  submit  a  copy  of 
the  administration's  legislative  proposals 
to  correct  this  abuse. 

This  ingenious  scheme  for  raising 
campaign  funds  from  corporations  was 
first  Initiated  at  the  1964  Democratic 
National  Convention  In  Atlantic  City. 
and  since  then  it  has  spread  rapidly. 

I  have  talked  with  representatives  of 
several  corporations — many  of  whom 
paid  the  requested  $15,000  advertising, 
and  almost  unanimously  they  resent  this 
new  appro€u:h  now  being  taken  and  con- 
sider it  a  shakedown  of  their  companies ; 
however,  with  the  power  which  the  ad- 
ministration can  wield  over  their  indus- 
tries they  do  not  feel  that  individually 
they  can  do  any  other  than  pay  what 
In  effect  most  of  them  describe  as  pure 
political  blackmail. 

There  are  other  corrections  which  are 
needed  In  our  laws  dealing  with  cam- 
paign contributions,  some  of  which  I 
shall  be  discussing  at  a  later  date,  but 
this  one  lo<H>hole  should  be  corrected 
promptly.  Otherwise  we  shall  open  up 
the  greatest  era  of  Influence  peddling 
ever  to  hit  this  Nation  s  Capital. 

If  any  public  official  thinks  these 
corporations  are  going  to  shell  out  these 
$15,000  ads  every  time  a  political  party 
starts  a  fundralslng  drive  without  ex- 
pecting some  special  consideration  in  re- 
turn, then  that  official  is  too  naive  to 
hold  public  office. 

Madam  President,  I  hold  In  my  hand 
this  interesting  brochure  enUtied.  "To- 
ward an  Age  of  Greatness."  Through- 
out we  find  full-page  advertisements 
from  the  giants  of  Industry — and  I  am 
sure  that  we  will  find  the  same  group  In 
the  Republican  brochure  if  they  proceed 
along  this  line.  I  understand  that  they 
are  soliciting  from  the  same  group  of 
defense  contractors.  If  this  practice  Is 
allowed  to  continue,  they  will  feel  obli- 
gated to  contribute  to  both  sides.  As  I 
said  before,  it  u  a  form  of  political  black- 
mall.  We  find  the  giants  of  the  motor 
Industry,  General  Motors,  Ford,  and 
Chrysler,  leading  the  parade  along  with 
others  who  are  dealing  with  multi-mll- 
llon-dollar  defense  contracts.  I  find  the 
aviation  industry  listed  in  this  bro- 
chure—the airlines— many  of  whom  are 
beneflclariea  of  Government  subsidies 
and  have  been  beneficiaries  over  the 
rears. 

Rarrey  Ahiminum,  Continental  Can, 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  Spiegel,  En- 
dlcott  Johnson,  Bfatson  Lines.  Sea -Land, 


United  States  Lines,  General  Tire,  Fair- 
child  Hlller  Corp.,  Llng-Temco  Vought, 
Inc..  Loral  Corp.,  General  Precision,  Inc., 
International  Telephone  &  Telegraph, 
Sperry  Rand— are  all  included  as  ad- 
vertisers in  this  milllon-doller  brochure 
entitled  "Toward  an  Age  of  G  eatness." 

In  reality  their  $15,000  ada  are  just 
plain  political  contributions  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party. 

I  am  not  criticizing  these  companies  as 
much  as  I  am  this  procedure.  They 
resent  the  shakedown  as  much  as  I  do. 

They  have  only  followed  a  procedure 
that  has  been  ruled  by  the  administra- 
tion as  legal. 

The  advertisers  also  include  Braniff  In- 
ternational. Hughe.s  Aircraft,  Lockheed 
Aircraft,  Continental  Airlines,  Douglas 
Aircraft,  Grumman.  Pan  American.  East- 
em,  Trans  World  Airlines.  American, 
Aerodex,  and  Avco.  A  couple  of  large 
insurance  companies  are  also  involved, 
Prudpntial  and  Pierce  National  Life  In- 
surance. 

There  are  also  railroads  which  adver- 
tised. Southern  Railway,  the  Milwaukee, 
and  the  Union  Pacific. 

We  find  Pepsi-Cola  and  Coca-Cola 
with  their  S15.000  contributions  along 
with  the  brewing  coraptuiies,  Pabst,  Bud- 
weiser,  and  Schlltz.  Tennessee  Gas 
Transmission  Co..  and  Gulf  Oil  Corp.  also 
contributed  $15,000  each. 

Those  are  examples  of  companies  that 
are  being  shaken  down — and  it  is  a 
shakedown — for  $15,000  advertisements 
which  in  reality  are  campaign  contribu- 
tions. Those  are  only  a  few  out  of  the 
list  which  on  this  one  event  contributed 
over  $1  million  to  the  Democratic  Party. 

I  emphasize  again  that  I  am  not  criti- 
cizing the  companies  as  much  as  I  am 
those  who  conceived  this  previously  con- 
sidered illegal  method  or  scheme  to 
shake  down  these  corporations. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  most  of  these 
contributors  or  advertisers  are  defense 
contractors.  Therefore,  it  is  only  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  at  least  a  part  of 
these  costs — or  contributions — will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  cost  of  a  defense  contract — 
thereby  being  paid  by  the  taxpayers. 

If  it  Is  a  cost-plus  contract,  the  com- 
pany may  actually  make  a  profit  when 
this  $15,000  advertisement  is  included  as 
a  part  of  the  contract  cost. 

This  practice  has  been  approved  by  the 
Treasury  Department  Some  argue  that 
the  money  Is  really  being  solicited  for 
educational  purposes,  to  educate  the  vot- 
ers. Educate  them  for  what — how  to 
vote  a  Democratic  ticket?  Ridiculous. 
I  raised  this  question:  Suppose  some  of 
the  money  from  the  educational  fund  is 
later  transferred  to  a  political  candidate 
or  political  party— as  we  know  it  is  in- 
tended to  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
YoTTNG  of  Ohio  In  the  chair » .  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  raised 
the  question  as  to  what  would  happen  If 
this  money  were  transferred  over  to  what 
Is  obviously  a  political  purpose.  Would 
It  still  be  considered  deductible  as  a  nor- 
mal business  expense  even  though  dis- 
guised as  advertising?     I  have  not  re- 


ceived an  answer,  but  since  that  question 
has  been  raised  there  have  appeared  in 
the  press  numerous  questions  showing 
that  officials  of  the  administration  are 
now  puzzled  as  to  the  legality  of  the  way 
in  which  this  money  was  obtained  under 
the  label  of  educational  purposes.  They 
now  appear  to  realize  that  laws  do  pre- 
vent this  form  of  raising  campaign 
money. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  portion 
of  an  article  by  Rowland  Evans  and  Rob- 
ert Novak  entitled  "A  Pund-Raising 
Bust,"  which  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington  Sunday  Star  of  January  23,  1966, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

IFYom  the  Washington   (D.C.)  Sunday  Star 
Jan.  23,  1966] 

A    PUNDaAISUMO    BtTST?    DTMOCRATS"    BIG    PuSH 

FOR  Monet  Mat  Come  a  Croppeh  Because 
or  Tax  Problems 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

That  notorious  Democratic  Party  fund- 
raising  magazine,  modestly  entitled  "Toward 
an  Age  of  Greatness,"  Is  turning  out  to  be 
not  so  g^eat. 

Tangled  legal  complications  are  confront- 
ing advertisers,  who  paid  $1,125,000  to  buy 
space  In  the  sUck-paper  magazine.  It  Is  now 
questioned  whether  they  can  claim  a  tax  de- 
duction for  a  "business"  expense. 

Although  the  whole  matter  Is  shrouded  in 
secrecy,  some  advertisers  are  threatening  to 
hold  up  payment  for  their  full -page  ads  out 
of  fear  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
may  have  been  premature  In  its  ruling  last 
fail  that  the  cost  of  the  ads  would  be 
deductible. 

So  concerned  Is  the  White  House  that  W. 
Marvin  Watson,  Jr.,  currently  President 
Johnson's  most  confidential  assistant,  secret- 
ly ordered  Attorney  General  Nicholas  Kat- 
zenbach  to  study  all  the  legal  problems. 
Hush  hush  White  House  meetings  have  been 
held. 

Even  If  companies  that  bought  the  ads  are 
fully  satisfied  that  there  won't  be  future 
legal  problems  over  taking  a  deduction,  the 
problem  Isn't  solved. 

The  Democratic  National  Committee  cant 
decide  how  to  pass  out  the  money  legally  so 
that  Democratic  Congressmen  can  use  It  next 
fall  without  running  afoul  of  election  laws 
prohibiting  corporate  contributions  to  a  po- 
litical candidate. 

The  Idea  was  to  allocate  the  money  to  "vot- 
er educa.tlon  committees,"  supposedly  non- 
partisan. But  some  Congressmen  are  leery 
about  this  gimmick.  Thus,  what  was  hailed 
as  a  great  moneyralslng  breakthrough  may 
become  a  great  fiasco. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  These 
writers  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
problems  facing  the  national  committee 
in  trying  to  dispose  of  the  money  in  a  way 
which  will  not  be  in  direct  &nd  obvious 
conflict  with  the  law  as  It  has  always 
been  Interpreted.  Perhaps  the  ruling  of 
the  Department  should  be  that  the  funds 
which  have  been  collected  by  any  politi- 
cal party  under  this  Illegal  procedure 
must  either  be  used  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, or  returned  to  the  corporations. 
This  would  stop  the  whole  procedure. 

I  trust  that  when  the  President  sends 
his  legislative  proposals  to  Congress  he 
will  recommend  legislation  to  close  any 
further  loopholes  that  exist  in  our  elec- 
tion laws.  More  important  still  is  the 
need  for  a  greater  respect  for  the  laws 
we  already  have  and  a  more  rigid  en- 
forcement of  them. 
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Exhibit    1 
[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Star] 
Ftjnd-Raising  Book  Readt 
(By  Walter  Plncus) 

The  Democrats  newest  program  book  Is 
out.  sandwiching  verbal  praise  for  President 
Johnson  between  advertisements  that  will 
mean  almost  $1  mlilion  to  help  elect  his 
supporters. 

Entitled  "Toward  an  Age  of  Greatness," 
the  178-page  slick  picture  and  text  publica- 
tion eulogizes  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
It  was  prefixed  to  be  distributed  at  Demo- 
cratic fund-raising  movie  premieres  now 
underway  around   the  country. 

Like  its  predecessor  last  year — the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  program  book — advertise- 
ments cost  (15,000  a  page,  a  rate  roughly 
equal  to  that  charged  by  Time  magazine. 

Fifteen  Defense  Department  contractors 
and  airlines  regulated  by  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  appear  to  be  major  buyers  of  the 
66  advertising  pages. 

Among  the  defense  contractors  are  Ford, 
General  Motors.  Chrysler,  Lockheed  Aircraft, 
Douglas  Aircraft  and  Grumman.  Six  of  the 
nations  domestic  airlines  also  bought  ads,  In- 
cluding Pan  American,  Eastern,  Trans  World 
Airlines  and  American. 

In  order  to  avoid  filing  reports  on  money 
raised  by  the  program.  Democrats  set  up  "In- 
dependent" State  committees  on  voter  edu- 
cation as  recipient  groups  for  funds. 

The  Democratic  National  Committee, 
meanwhile.  Is  spending  $7,000  to  send  to 
25,000  p>arty  wheelhorses  around  the  country 
another  brochure  telling  what  a  fine  Job  the 
President  thinks  the  8&th  Congress  is  doing. 

The  slick  paper,  16-page  brochure  with 
color  pictures  of  Johnson  on  front  and  back 
covers  was  mailed  this  week  to  Democratic 
functionaries.  Democratic  State  legislators 
and  other  party  members. 

The  brochure,  which  cost  the  committee 
28  cents  each,  consists  mainly  of  pictures  of 
Johnson  and  Congressmen  Interspersed  with 
the  text  of  "A  Salute  to  Congress"  prepared 
by  the  President  last  October. 

Johnson  never  got  to  actually  deliver  the 
Btatement  but  it  was  released  by  the  White 
House  the  night  Johnson  went  to  the  hos- 
pital for  his  operation.  In  it.  Johnson 
praised  the  recent  session  of  Congress  as 
"the  greatest  in  American  history." 

A  committee  spokesman  said  the  purpose 
of  the  brochure  is  to  let  Democratic  leaders 
know  what  the  President  said  about  the 
achievements  of  Congress  In  the  hope  they 
win  pass  It  on  during  the  coming  congres- 
sional elections. 


(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post) 
Pcll-Pace    Ads    at    $15,000    Each    to    Help 
Party — 68  Firms  Finance  Johnson  Boost- 
er Book 

(By  Roberts.  Boyd) 
President  Johnson  is  getting  a  million -dol- 
lar Christmas  present  from  68  major  Ameri- 
can corporations. 

This  blue-ribbon  gift  comes  In  the  form  of 
full-page  ads  purchased  by  defense  contrac- 
tors and  other  business  In  a  glossy  full-color 
book  of  tributes  to  the  President's  Great  So- 
ciety. 

Revenue  from  the  ads— at  815.000  a  page 
will  go  to  help  elect  Democratic  Congress- 
men next  November  so  they  can  pass  more 
Johnson  legislation. 

The  176-page  sUck-pajjer  book,  about  the 
size  of  Esquire  magazine.  Is  entitled,  "Toward 
an  Age  of  Greatness."  It  contains  11  long 
articles,  signed  by  Cabinet  members  and 
other  high  Federal  officials,  detailing  the  ex- 
plolu  of  the  administration. 

Picture*  of  the  President  and  snippets  o 
Ills  speeches  are  scattered  through  the  hand- 
somely lUustrated  text. 


Kicking  In  $15,000  apiece  for  the  project — 
a  brain  child  of  Democratic  National  Trea- 
surer Richard  Magulre — are  such  giants  of 
the  business  establishment  as  General 
Motors,  Ford,  Chrysler,  General  Tire  and 
Xerox  Corp. 

Big  defense  contractors,  like  Lockheed, 
Sperry-Rand,  Hughes  Aircraft,  Martin-Mari- 
etta, and  Llng-Temco  Vought,  also  paid  their 
share. 

Harvey  Aluminum,  which  got  slapped 
down  by  the  Administration  last  month 
when  It  tried  to  raise  Its  prices,  bought  a 
page  to  "Join  In  honoring  an  Illustrious  Pres- 
ident, a  distinguished  Congress,  and  an  out- 
standing administration,  impressive  In  ac- 
complishments and  dedicated  to  the  princi- 
ples of  democracy." 

Another  victim  of  the  aluminum  price  war, 
Alcoa,  also  bought  an  ad  but  skipped  the 
schmaltz. 

International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  used 
Its  page  to  brag  of  Its  accomplishments  at 
the  Camp  Kilmer  Job  Corps.  Elsewhere  in 
the  book  appears  an  article  by  poverty  war 
Chief  Sargent  Shrlver,  who  holds  the 
strings  on  ITT's  contract. 

A  number  of  businesses  subject  to  Fed- 
eral regulation  bought  ads — like  railroads, 
airlines,  pipelines,  and  shipping  lines  eager 
for  Government  subsidies. 

Southern  Railway  filled  two  pages  with  an 
impassioned  appeal  to  Congress  to  cut 
freight  rates. 

Pepsi-Cola,  whose  lawyer  Is  Richard 
Nixon,  bought  the  inside  front  cover;  Coca- 
Cola  holds  down  the  back  cover.  Pabst  and 
Schlltz,  the  beermakers,  got  inside  ads. 

Las  Vegas'  gaudy  Sahara  Hotel,  and  New 
York's  upper-crusty  Carlyle,  favorite  of  the 
Kennedy  clan,  coughed  up  for  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Six  ad  pages  weren't  sold  and  were  donat.ed 
to  worthy  causes  like  saving  bonds,  antl- 
lltterbugs,  and  the  Peace  Corps. 

Expenses  of  publishing  the  book  are  esti- 
mated at  less  than  $100,000. 

The  remaining  $900,000  or  so  will  be  turned 
over  to  a  series  of  State  committees  on 
voter  education.  Such  committees  have 
been  organized  in  about  20  States  by  Demo- 
crats as  a  thinly  disguised  fundralslng 
device. 

The  money  is  supposed  to  be  u.^ed  for 
registration,  get  out  the  vote,  and  other 
voter  education  drives — not  specifically  to 
elect  Democratic  Congressman  Zilch  or  de- 
feat  Republican    Congressman   Jones. 

However,  a  spokeman  for  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  acknowledged  that 
"obviously,  they  are  going  to  try  to  register 
and  vote  people  who  support  the  President's 
program." 

Even  so.  the  spokesman  insisted,  the  ads 
do  not  represent  "political  contributions"  by 
the  corporations,  forbidden  under  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act. 

About  250,000  of  the  books  were  printed. 
They  will  be  distributed  free  to  people  who 
attend  a  series  of  fundralslng  mo\ie  pre- 
mieres expected  to  net  another  $2  to  $3  mil- 
lion for  voter  education. 

(From  tlie  Wall  Street  Journal.  Dec.  14.  1966] 
Raising  Money  the  Democratic  Way 
Unless  you  are  a  member  of  the  faithful 
and  are  going  to  attend  one  of  the  fund- 
raising  theater  galas  being  put  on  around 
the  Nation  bv  the  Democratic  Party,  you  may 
not  get  to  Btre  the  magazine,  "Toward  An 
Age  of  Greatness."  which  has  been  printed 
In  the  party's  behalf.  Which  Is  too  bad, 
because  It  Is  some  magazine 

Impressive  In  format — 176  pages,  about 
the  size  of  Fortune  magazine,  embellished 
with  photographs — it  contains  articles  by 
such  public  figures  as  Secretary  of  Commerce 
John  T.  Connor,  Labor  Secretary  WUlard 
Wlrtz    and    Agriculture    Secretary     Orvllle 


Freeman,  all  of  whom  say  their  Departments 
are  doing  a  wonderful  Job  for  the  American 
people.  There  Is  a  preface  by  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey  who  proclaims,  among 
other  things,  that  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  "was  the  greatest  of  any  session  of 
Congress  since  the  Republic  began." 

There  also  are  some  Impressive  advertise- 
ments in  the  magazine,  at  $15,000  per  page. 
,  Among  the  advertisers  are  International 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp.,  which  men- 
tions its  subsidiary.  Federal  Electric  Corp., 
operator  of  the  Federal  Job  Corps  center  at 
Camp  Kilmer.  N.J.:  General  Motors,  which 
does  some  governmental  defense  business: 
Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co.,  which  gets 
its  pipeline  fmnchlses  from  the  Government: 
the  hotels  Sahara  in  Las  Veg.is  and  Carlyle 
(a  favorite  Democratic  hostelry)  In  New 
York  City:  major  aircraft  manufacturers  in- 
cluding Lockheed,  Hughes  Aircraft  and 
Grumman,  and  two  aluminum  companies. 
One,  Harvey  Aluminum,  says:  "We  Join  In 
honoring  an  illustrious  President,  a  distin- 
guished Congress,  and  an  outstanding  ad- 
ministration, impressive  in  accomplishments 
and  dedicated  to  the  principles  of  Democ- 
racy," with  a  capital  D. 

The  revenue  from  these  advertisers,  al- 
most 70  in  all,  does  not,  of  course,  go  to  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  for  party 
campaign  expenses.  The  magazine  is  pub- 
lished by  the  party's  State  committee  on 
voter  education,  so  it  is  an  educational  ven- 
ture: if  It  were  a  political  gimmick  all  the 
advertisers  could  be  hauled  Into  court  for 
violating  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  The 
$900,000  In  revenue  which  the  State  commit- 
tees will  share  is  to  be  used  for  preelection 
registration,  get-out-the-vote  and  similar 
nonpartisan  drives. 

How  many  American  corporations  were 
approached  as  potential  advertisers  but  de- 
clined to  participate  we  do  not  know.  Bv 
and  large,  though,  we'd  say  they  showed  con- 
siderable courage  and  pretty  good  Judgment. 

ExHiBrr  2 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  December  21.  1925. 
Attorney  General  Nicholas  Katzenbach, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  Enclosed 
are  copies  of  two  newspaper  articles  which 
appeared  In  recent  Issues  of  the  Washington 
papers.  One  article,  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post,  was  written  by  Mr.  Robert 
S.  Boyd  and  Is  entitled  "Sixty-eight  Firms 
Finance  Johnson  Booster-Book."  The  second 
article,  entitled  "Fundralslng  Book  Ready." 
was  written  by  Mr.  Walter  Plncus  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Star.  Both  of  these 
articles  refer  to  the  sale  of  advertising  rates 
at  $15,000  per  page  in  a  recent  campaign 
brochure. 

Also  enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  sections  610.  611 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
prohibiting  corporations  from  making  con- 
tributions to  political  organizations. 

I  would  appreciate  answers  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Are  these  contributions  (which  are  be- 
ing made  under  the  guise  of  advertising)  In 
violation  of  the  above-mentioned  law  or  In 
violation  of  any  other  section  of  Federal  law? 

(a)  If  not  can  we  assume  that  all  politi- 
cal parties  can  use  this  advertising  gimmick 
as  a  method  of  bypassing  the  law  and  thereby 
soliciting  contributions  from  corporations, 
and  if  this  is  possible  are  we  to  assume  that 
there  will  now  be  no  limit  as  to  the  amount 
which  a  corporation  can  contribute? 

(b)  If  It  should  l)€  your  determination  that 
this  gimmick  Is  In  violation  of  existing  law, 
what  steps  is  the  Department  taking  In  the 
cases  outlined? 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 
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Otrtamam  or  Jutrrici, 
Wmthlnifton.  January  10,  1966. 

HOO.  Joait   J.  WtLUAMB. 

UJ.  Senate. 
WeefiinfUm,  DJC. 

DBAS  SnrATOo:  Th«  Attom«y  Oenenl  haa 
ukad  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  Decem- 
ber ai,  1B6A,  oonccmlnc  two  newspeper  arti- 
cle*. o«M  of  which  appeared  In  the  Waah- 
locton  Poet  and  the  other  In  the  Evening 
Star.  Theee  arUelea  report  that  various 
corporation*  have  taken  advertising  In  a 
publication  entitled  "Towaxd  an  Age  o< 
Oreatneae"  and  you  ask  if  we  can  deter- 
mine, oo  the  baals  of  theee  newspaper  arti- 
cles, whether  violations  of  sections  610  and 
011  or  Utle  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  are  Indi- 
cated. 

Section  610.  In  pertinent  part,  proecrlbes 
corporate  contributions  or  expenditures  "In 
connection  with  any  election  at  which 
praaldenUal  and  vice  presidential  electors 
or  a  Senator  or  Repreeentatlve  in,  or  a  Dele- 
gate or  Resident  Commissioner  to  Congreee 
are  to  be  voted  for,  or  In  connection  with 
any  primary  election  or  political  convention 
or  caucus  held  to  select  candidates  for  any 
of  the  foregoing  offices."  The  legUlatlve 
history  of  section  811  reveals  that  It  Is  not 
applicable  to  corporations. 

The  Kvenlng  Star  article,  which  you  for- 
warded, notes  without  further  comment 
that  the  money  raised  by  the  publication 
will  go  to  various  "Independent"  commit- 
tees on  voter  education.  The  Washington 
Poet  story  sUtes  that  the  money  "will  be 
turned  over  to  a  series  of  Bute  Committees 
on  Voter  Education."  which  the  author  of 
the  story  concludes  are  "a  thinly  disguised 
fund-raising  device." 

laying  aside  al.  conjecture,  it  is  clear  that 
neither  newspaper  article  has  demonstrated, 
or  eerlotisly  attempted  to  demonstrate,  that 
the  adyertlslng  revenue  Is  being  used  "In 
connection  with  any  election  at  which  pres- 
idential and  vice  presldenUal  electors  or  a 
Senator  or  RepreaenUtlve  In,  or  a  Delegate 
or  Resident  Commissioner  to  Congress  are 
to  be  voted  for.  or  in  connection  with  any 
primary  election  or  political  convention  or 
caucus  held  to  select  candidates  for  any  of 
the  foregoing  offices."  It  may  be  possible 
to  speculate  that  at  some  time  In  the  future 
the  advertising  revenue  might  be  employed 
In  other  than  the  publicly  announced  man- 
ner, but  you  wUl  appreciate  that  a  legal 
conclusion  cannot  be  predicated  on  such 
speculation. 

Tou  ask  If  any  other  Federal  law  might  be 
relevant  to  this  matter.  We  note  section 
OOe(b)  of  Utle  18  with  the  comment  that, 
as  with  section  610,  the  facts  within  our 
knowledge  do  not  demonstrate  a  violation. 
Sincerely, 

ntZD  M.  ViifsOM.  Jr., 
Ataiatant   Attorney   Oeneral. 

Kumrr  3 

OcroBxs  36. 1964. 
Hon.  John  J.  WnxiAMs, 
VS.  Senate, 
WaaKington,  B.C. 

Dbab  SxiTATOB  WnxiAMs:  This  Is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  September  21.  1964,  oon- 
otrnlpg  the  deductibility  of  the  costs  of  ad- 
Wtlatng  space  In  the  programc  of  the  recent 
DMaocratlo  Convention.  Tou  Inquire  wheth- 
«  tbeea  expenditures  are  deducUble  for  In- 
cooM  tax  purposes  and  request  copies  of  all 
ruUnga  Issued  In  this  area  during  the  past 
S  years. 

The  question  as  to  whether  expenses  In- 
ciirred  for  advertising  In  political  publlca- 
tlQDS  U  deductible  was  clarified  In  Revenue 
Ruling  50-948,  published  In  Cumulative  Bul- 
letin IBSe-a.  page  115,  which  states  that  ex- 
psBdltures  tat  the  purchase  of  advertising 
space  In  the  official  program  of  a  national 
political  eoovsQtioa  constitute  ordinary  and 
naeeaaary  business  expen«ee.  deductible  from 
Inoom*  under  eection   16a(a)    of  the 


Internal  Revenue  Code,  provided  such  ex- 
pendlturee  are  reasonable  in  amount  and  bear 
a  direct  relation  to  the  advertiser's  business. 
However,  to  the  extent  that  amounts  paid 
for  such  advertising  ( 1 )  are  not  reasonable  In 
amount,  (2)  do  not  bear  a  direct  relation  to 
the  advertiser's  bustness,  or  (3)  exceed  the 
advertising  value  of  the  space  required,  they 
will  be  considered  as  contributions  to  a 
political  organization  and  arc  not  allowable 
as  deductions  for  Income  tax  purpoees. 

Also,  in  the  case  of  Denise  Coal  Company, 
et  al.  V.  Commissioner.  29  T.C.  528  (1967) 
acquiescence  CB  1958-2,  5,  the  Tax  Covirt 
held  that  an  expenditure  for  the  cost  for  an 
advertisement  in  the  1948  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  program  represented  an 
ordinary  and  necessary  businesK  exp>en8e  and 
was  deductible  for  Income  tax  purposes. 

The  Conunissioner  proposed  to  disallow 
the  »7,500  paid  by  Denise  for  the  space  In  the 
program  on  the  grounds  that  it  represented  a 
political  contribution.  The  expenditure  was 
considered  to  be  a  political  contribution 
mainly  because  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany, Charles  J.  Margiottl,  was  a  prominent 
political  figure  In  Pennsylvania  and  because 
the  subject  matter  extrolled  the  Democratic 
Party  rather  than  Denise's  products. 

The  Tax  Court  was  satlaflect  from  the  rec- 
ord that  the  purpose  In  making  the  expendi- 
ture was  to  publicize  and  create  good  will 
for  Denise.  In  sustaining  the  taxpayer,  the 
court  noted  that  Denises  name  clearly  ap- 
peared on  the  page,  the  page  Itself  was 
printed  in  very  attractive  color  form,  and 
the  readers  of  the  program  undoubtedly 
knew  who  sponsored  the  page  In  question. 
In  addition,  the  court  stated  that  the  fact 
Denlse's  advertising  expenses  in  other  years 
were  much  less  than  in  1948  did  not  render 
the  expense  nondeductible,  and  the  fact  that 
advertising  in  a  different  medium  or  In  a 
different  manner  might  have  achieved  more 
desirable  results  did  not  require  It  to  sub- 
stitute its  Judgment  for  that  of  the  taxpay- 
er. 

The  Commissioner  acquiesced  in  the  deci- 
sion merely  because  It  was  a  factual  deter- 
mination, supported  by  some  evidence  and 
could  not  be  said  to  be  clearly  erroneous. 

No  rulings  have  been  issued  with  respect 
to  this  matter  during  the  past  3  years  since 
flnal  determinations  must  be  made  by  the 
appropriate  field  offices  upon  examination 
of  the  Income  tax  returns  in  which  the  de- 
ductions are  claimed  based  on  the  facts 
In  each  particular  case. 

We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  Revenue  Ruling 
66-343  and  a  copy  of  each  of  the  published 
rulings  cited  therein  and  trust  that  this  let- 
ter win  supply  the  Information  you  re- 
quested 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely    yours. 

Bertrand  M  Harding, 
Acting   Comm,issioneT. 

u.s.  taxasxtrt  dxpartment, 

Intkxnal  Rtvtkvx  Service. 
Washington.  DC  .  April  IS.  1965. 
HoL.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  This  is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  January  26,  1965,  comment- 
ing on  our  letter  of  October  26,  1964,  con- 
cerning expenditures  for  the  purchase  of 
advertising  space  in  the  programs  of  the 
1964  Democratic  Convention.  You  request 
advice  whether  the  cost  of  tickeu  to  politi- 
cal fundraislng  dinners  Is  deductible  as  a 
biislneas  expense  and  wish  to  be  furnished 
with  copies  of  all  rulings  issued  on  this 
question  during  the  past  5  years.  Tou  also 
request  advice  whether  payments  for  tlckeU 
or  boxes  at  the  Inaugural  balls  would  be  con- 
sidered as  necessary  business  expenses  and 
thereby  deductible  for  tax  purposes. 

Our  letter  of  October  26  should  not  be 
Interpreted   to   mean   that   all   expenditures 


for  the  purchase  of  advertising  space  in  the 
official  programs  of  national  political  con- 
ventions constitute  ordinary  and  necessary 
business  expenses  deductible  from  gross  in- 
come.  Tliese  expenditures  are  deductible 
only  If  they  meet  the  varloxis  tests  outlined 
In  our  letter. 

It  is  the  poslUon  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  that,  to  the  extent  the  cost  of  ticket* 
to  a  dinner  held  for  the  piupose  of  raising 
political  campaign  ftmds  represents  a  con- 
tribution to  a  political  organization,  such 
coot  Is  nondeductible.  Cf.  I.T.  3276,  03 
1939-1  (part  1),  108,  a  copy  of  which  wu 
furnished  you  with  our  previous  letter. 
Normally,  the  part  of  the  cost  of  the  ticket 
In  excess  of  the  value  of  the  meal  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  political  contribution,  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  purchaser, 
his  family,  his  business  associates,  or  othen' 
actually  use  the  tickets. 

While  the  above  cited  ruling  was  published 
in  1939  under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1938,  It 
has  remained  in  effect  under  the  succeeding 
Internal  revenue  laws  and  codes.  A  searcli 
of  our  records  falls  to  disclose  the  issuance 
of  any  rulings  within  the  past  5  years  to  the 
effect  that  any  expenditures  of  this  type  are 
deductible  for  Income  tax  purposes. 

Regarding  your  question  of  whether  ex- 
penditures for  tickets  to  presidential  Inau- 
gural balls  will  give  rise  to  deductions  for 
income  tax  purposes.  It  Is  Important  to  note 
that  the  Presidential  Inaugural  Committee  Is 
quite  distinguishable  from  a  political  party 
and  thus  the  treatment  described  above  wlUi 
respect  to  payments  for  political  fundraislng 
dinners  will  not  prevail.  Such  committee  is 
originally  organized  on  a  bipartisan  basis  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  In  1961,  the  excess  of  receipts 
over  exp>ense8  (except  for  certain  profits  con- 
tributed to  a  reserve  fund  to  be  used  for 
operations  by  the  succeeding  Inaugural  Com- 
mittee), over  »200,000.  was  donated  to  the 
United  Givers  Fund.  Accordingly,  the  rule 
with  respect  to  contributions  to  political 
parties  U  not  believed  to  be  applicable  and 
hence  the  cost  of  tickets  to  presidential  In- 
augural balls  are  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  expense  for  any  other  tickets  to  en- 
tertainment events  (e.g.,  tickets  to  concerts, 
s|>ortlng  events,  or  theaters) .  Consequently, 
expenses  for  presidential  Inaugural  ball  tick- 
ets are  deductible  whether  used  by  the  pur- 
chaser or  given  away  If  the  taxpayer  can 
satisfy  the  provisions  of  sections  162  and  274. 
In  other  words,  the  taxpayer  must.  In  gen- 
eral, establish  that  such  expenses  are  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  his 
trade  or  business  and  either  ( 1 )  directly  re- 
lated to  the  active  conduct  of  his  trade  or 
business,  or  (2)  in  the  event  that  the  inau- 
gural ball  directly  precedes  or  follows  a  sub- 
stantial and  bona  fide  business  discussion, 
associated  with  the  active  conduct  of  his 
trade  or  business.  In  no  event  may  a  tax- 
payer deduct  the  cost  of  tickets  which  he 
uses  solely  for  personal  reasons. 

Determinations  under  sections  162  and  174 
of  the  Code,  referred  to  above,  are  primarily 
factual  and  are  customarily  made  by  the 
field  organization  of  the  Service  when  a  tax- 
payer's return  Is  examined. 

We  trust  that  the  foregoing  is  all  the  In- 
formation you  desire.  If  not,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  on  us  again. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Sheldon  S.  Cohen. 

Commissioner. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President,  I 
could  use  the  remaining  time  In  the 
morning  hour,  but  I  would  not  like  to 
trespass  on  the  time  of  other  Senators. 
So  If  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate 


wishes  to  use  time,  I  shall  be  glad  to  de- 
fer my  speech. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  there  are  any  speakers  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  so  we  shall  be  glad  to 
defer  to  the  gracious  and  lovely  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mrs,  NEDBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
the  remaining  time  in  the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr,  HART,  Mr,  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  was  the  re- 
quest? 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  That  I  have  the 
remaining  time  in  the  morning  hour, 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  may  I  suggest  that 
this  time  be  given  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  If  any  further  time  is  required 
in  addition,  we  can  ask  for  an  extension 
of  the  morning  hour  business. 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  That  is  agree- 
able to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objecton,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  difficult  speech  for  me  to  make. 
I  am  not  a  specialist  in  foreign  affairs. 
I  am  not  privy  to  classified  information 
on  developments  in  southeast  Asia,  I 
cannot  present  today  any  bold  new  pro- 
posals to  end  the  Vietnam  hostilities.  I 
am  what  must  appear  to  be  one  of  the  few 
Senators  who  has  not  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  that  war-wracked  land  which  has  not 
known  peace  in  25  years. 

My  remarks  today  are  the  result  of 
personal  observations  and  conversations 
during  home  visits  between  congressional 
sessions.  These  impressions  can  be  sum- 
marized in  the  following : 

First,  The  President  deserves  great 
credit  for  launching  his  peace  offensive 
and  for  temporarily  halting  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam. 

Second.  The  Senate  can  take  pride  in 
the  realistic  assessment  of  Vietnam 
which  Senator  Mansfield  and  our  other 
four  able  colleagues  have  made  in  their 
report  to  the  President. 

Third.  The  American  people  do  not 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  why  we  are 
in  Vietnam  nor  of  the  consequences  of 
our  stated  policies  there. 

Fourth.  A  significant  contribution 
which  we  in  the  Senate  can  make  to  im- 
prove this  understanding  is  to  have  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
conduct  public  hearings  on  Vietnam,  in- 
viting not  only  administration  spokesmen 
to  appear  but  nongovernmental  figures  as 
well. 

the   JOHNSON    PEACE   OFTENSIVE 

We  have  been  In  Vietnam  for  12  years 
and  In  that  time  the  cost  In  lives,  ma- 
terial, and  dollars  has  moved  Inexorably 
up.  As  the  size  of  our  commitment  has 
increased,  so  have  the  pressures  on  the 
President.  The  greater  the  involvement, 
the  more  Justification  necessary  for  these 
human  and  material  sacrifices. 

The  result  Is  less  room  for  maneuver 
In  seeking  a  settlement  on  anything  but 
a  purely  military  victory. 


The  Vietnam  war  lo  manifestly  at  a 
state  where  momentous  decisions  are  go- 
ing to  be  made.  As  the  Mansfield  re- 
port makes  clear,  the  military  situation 
has  accelerated  severalfold  during  the 
past  year,  yet  the  result  Is  very  much  like 
what  It  was  before  the  bombing  and 
troop  Increases  began. 

The  grisly  change  is  that  the  casualty 
figures  have  gone  up. 

Some  feel  that  the  next  move  is  to  try 
to  intensify  the  military  pressure  on  the 
enemy  by  doubling  the  number  of  our 
troops  in  the  field  and  by  increasing 
and  expanding  the  bombing  in  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam.  Others 
would  have  us  defend  our  present  posi- 
tions and  continue  the  search  for  a 
settlement.  Some  speak  of  military  vic- 
tory, some  of  formal  negotiations,  and 
still  others  of  a  gradual  reduction  of 
forces  without  official  agreement. 
Whatever  happens,  the  President  is  the 
one  who  must  make  the  final  decisions. 

President  Johnson  has  demonstrated 
not  only  good  sense,  but  great  courage 
in  launching  his  peace  offensive  and  call- 
ing a  temporary  halt  to  U.S.  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam.  No  one  wants  a  war 
to  continue  which  could  all  too  easily 
escalate  into  world  war  and  nuclear 
disaster. 

It  required  courage  because  the  Presi- 
dent, though  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
must  pit  his  civilian  policies  against 
those  of  his  own  field  commanders  who 
advise  that  a  halt  to  the  bombing  in 
North  Vietntim  might  result  in  a  stronger 
enemy  and  more  American  men  killed. 

But  the  consequences  of  not  making 
this  twin  effort  are  even  more  grave. 
We  can  only  hope  that  neither  side  mis- 
interprets the  actions  or  intent  of  the 
other,  as  some  reasonable  solution  is 
sought  this  side  of  a  holocaust. 

THE     MANSITELD     REPOKT 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  wry  comment 
in  the  press  about  congressional  fact- 
finding and  investigating  tours  at  tax- 
payers' expense  between  sessiotns  of  Con- 
gress. But  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  value  of  the  tour  taken  be- 
tween the  sessions  of  this  Congress  by 
Senators  Mansfield.  Aiken,  Muskie. 
Inottye,  and  Boccs.  culminating  in  the 
comprehensive  Mansfield  report. 

A  more  detailed  analysis  of  their  find- 
ings was  made  to  the  President,  but  the 
public  version  should  be  required  read- 
ing for  all  who  would  try  to  understand 
the  unenviable  choices  facing  us  in 
Vietnam. 

The  great  value  of  the  Mansfield  report 
is  that  it  successfully  steps  back  from 
the  daily  press  reports  and  gives  per- 
spective to  what  has  and  hes  not  hap- 
pened in  Vietnam  in  the  last  year  and 
what  might  lie  ahead.  I  find  this  the 
best  statement  now  available  of  where 
we  stand  In  Vietnam. 

POLICT  AND  THE  PUBLIC 

Mr.  President,  the  governed  can  give 
their  consent  to  their  governors  only  If 
they  understand  what  Is  being  asked  of 
them.  Many  people  have  not  been  won 
over  to  support  the  Vietnam  war  because 
they  do  not  understand  why  we  are 
there.    I  wish  to  discuss  some  of  the  rea- 


sons for  this  public  hesitation  to  support 
U.S.  policies  in  southeast  Asia. 

First  is  the  war  itself.  No  sane  person 
wants  to  go  to  war,  Americans  already 
know  that  war  is  hell,  for  on  three  pre- 
vious occasions  in  this  century  we  have 
sent  our  forces  to  fight  overseas  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  never  returned, 

Vietnsjn.  however,  is  the  first  televi- 
sion war  and  it  has  brought  hell  Into  the 
living  room.  We  see  U.S.-destroyed  vil- 
lages, women  and  children  horribly 
burned  from  our  napalm  bombs,  and  rice 
fields  destroyed  by  chemicals  sprayed 
from  our  planes.  The  memory  of  this 
human  suffering  in  the  nsmie  of  freedom 
does  not  fade  with  the  click  of  a  tele- 
vision switch.  And  somehow,  being  told 
that  the  enemy  is  far  worse  does  not  ease 
the  pain,  for  we  are  not  responsible  for 
their  actions,  only  our  own. 

Another  factor  explaining  the  lack  of 
public  understanding  of  our  Vietnam 
policies  is  found  in  the  locale  of  the  con- 
flict. A  European  war  Is  bound  to  have 
support  within  the  United  States  be- 
cause our  people  have  strong  historical, 
ethnic,  religious,  and  family  ties  there. 
Millions  of  Americans  are  only  one  gen- 
eration removed  from  Europe,  and  the 
great  ocetoi  liners  suid  jet  airplanes  have 
turned  the  Atlantic  into  a  pond. 

Vietnam,  on  the  other  hand,  seems 
foreign  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The 
Pticlflc  is  still  the  vast  barrier  of  old  to 
most  of  us.  How  many  schools  teach 
Asian  languages  in  addition  to  or  In 
place  of  the  standard  romance  lan- 
guages? The  very  word  democracy  as 
understood  in  the  United  States  has 
little  parallel  in  Vietnam,  It  Is  small 
wonder  then  that  a  U,S.  war  in  Vietnam 
seems  strange  to  the  man  in  the  street. 

A  third  element  influencing  public  at- 
titudes to  the  Vietnam  war  Is  the  failure 
of  the  administration  to  distinguish  with 
enough  care  between  rhetoric  and  reason 
In  explaining  our  southeast  Asia  policies. 

The  protracted  nature  of  the  Vietnam 
war  has  provided  ample  opportunity  to 
lay  before  the  public  the  various  policy 
alternatives  available  and  their  expected 
consequences.  Instead,  we  have  had  in- 
complete rationales  justifying  military 
and  political  policies  already  put  Into 
effect.  Once  applied,  the  conditions 
which  led  to  the  first  policy  are  changed 
and  public  discussion  fulfills  the  func- 
tion of  a  post  mortem. 

It  can  be  claimed  with  some  merit  that 
this  Nation  has  moved  slowly  in  Vietnam 
compared  to  the  alternatives  available 
and  that  the  major  military  and  political 
decisions  have  been  done  with  at  least 
a  degree  of  congressional  consultation. 
The  President  received  his  open  ended 
authority — as  he  chose  to  interpret  it — 
on  Vietnam  from  Congress  following  the 
Biiy  of  Tonkin  incident  in  1964,  and  Con- 
gress appropriated  $700  million  for  Viet- 
nam only  2  days  after  he  requested  It. 
Both  the  President  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  been  before  the  people  to  seek 
election  within  the  last  18  months.  The 
electorate  did  not  seek  candidates  who 
deviated  appreciably  from  administra- 
tion policy. 

I  believe  this  to  be  an  Inadequate  ra- 
tionale. In  the  first  place,  our  military 
commitment  in  November  of  1964,  the 
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last  election,  was  vety  different  from 
what  It  Is  today  and  what  Is  being  pre- 
dicted. After  all.  the  advocates  of  bomb- 
ing North  and  South  Vietnam  and  of 
defoliation  were  condemned  In  that  elec- 
tion, yet  they  have  become  official  U^. 
policy. 

Secondly,  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, the  President  Is  charged  with  Ini- 
tiating and  administering  our  foreign 
policy.  As  the  Commander  in  Chief  and 
de  facto  head  of  the  State  Department, 
any  President  Is  assumed  to  have  the 
authority  and  information  at  hand  to 
lead  our  policies  abroad  and  to  carry 
with  him  an  automatic  majority  of  the 
people  in  almost  any  short-term  emer- 
gency or  crisis  situation. 

But  no  President  wants  to  have  merely 
acquiescent  and  automatic  support  from 
the  people.  A  President  Is  of  the  people 
himself.  He  will  want  them  to  share  his 
views  so  that  by  Implication  they  can 
share  the  responsibility.  E>ery  President 
wants  to  be  able  to  say,  "I  led,  but  you 
followed  willingly  smd  with  understand- 
ing." 

If  I  am  any  Judge  of  the  Americsun 
mood  today,  the  President  would  have 
a  majority  of  the  public  behind  him  in 
Just  about  any  course  of  action  In  Viet- 
nam he  could  realistically  choose,  but 
he  could  not  say  that  they  would  do  so 
willingly  and  In  full  understanding  of  the 
consequences. 

The  American  people  are  literate  and 
W611  Informed.  The  public  Is  not  always 
right.  But  when  the  issue  is  war  and 
all  that  that  Implies,  they  surely  have 
a  right  to  have  all  the  factors  Involved  In 
polleymaJclng,  commensurate  with  na- 
tional security,  presented  to  them  and 
to  participate  In  the  discussions. 

This  lack  of  confidence  In  the  ability 
of  a  free  people  to  choose  policies  in  their 
own  Interest  has  ironic  overtones.  The 
failure  to  share  with  the  public  the  pri- 
vate debates  on  policy  has  resulted  in 
the  Vietnam  case  of  the  administration 
appearing  to  be  weaker  than  it  neces- 
sarily Is,  as  though  the  policy  would  not 
stand  up  to  public  scrutiny. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  move  now 
from  the  general  to  the  specific,  and  illus- 
trate the  kinds  of  questions  that  are  be- 
ing asked  about  U.S.  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. Some  of  them  may  appear  to  be 
naive,  but  they  are  among  those  I  most 
often  hear  from  constituents. 

crrn,  wak  vissttb  nostr  vrrrNAUESE 

ACCKSKION 

President  Johnson  and  his  advisers 
have  made  it  quite  clear  that  In  their 
Judgment  the  Vietnam  war  is  a  clear 
and  documented  case  of  aggression  by 
North  Vietnam*  against  South  Vietnam. 
This  poUcy  recognises  the  de  facto  exist- 
ence of  two  independent  sovereign  na- 
tions, the  capitals  of  which  are  Hanoi  and 
Salgoa. 

The  President  also  said  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  mesaage  that  we  stand  by 
the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954.  The 
public  is  aware  of  very  little  of  the  detail 
of  that  historic  agreement,  but  one  fea- 
ture they  are  likely  to  remember:  The 
17th  parallel  was  provisional  and  was 
not  In  any  way  to  be  Interpreted  as 


constituting  a  political  or  territorial 
boundary. 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  United  States  is 
saying  both  that  it  stands  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  there  is  no  political  or  terri- 
torial boundary  separating  North  and 
South  Vietnam,  and  that  we  must  stand 
and  fight  in  South  Vietnam  because  that 
nation  has  been  attacked  by  its  aggres- 
sor nation  to  the  north. 

When  Americans  scratch  their  heads 
over  this  logic,  they  are  not  excusing 
Communist  aggression  nor  saying  that 
the  United  States  ought  not  to  be  in 
Vietnam.  It  is  simple  puzzlement  over 
why  our  stated  reason  for  being  there 
and  our  stated  terms  for  withdrawing 
seem  to  cancel  out  each  other. 

THl    CHINA    QUESTION 

Who  is  the  primary  enemy  in  south- 
east Asia  There  have  been  two  candi- 
dates nominated :  Communist  China  and 
North  Vietnam.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  fMr.  McGeeI  pressed  the 
claims  of  the  former  last  Augxist  in  a  de- 
bate with  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  : 

I  think  that  our  first  priority  In  southeaat 
Asia,  the  President  has  repeated  It.  Secreteiry 
McNamara  has  repeated  it.  Secretary  Rusk 
haa  repeated  It,  that  the  first  priority  In 
southeast  Asia  is  to  contain  the  forces  of  mil- 
itant expansionism  from  mainland  China  and 
its  stooges.  That  Is  the  Issue,  the  Internal 
politics  of  Vietnam  comes  second,  not  first. 

Our  distinguished  majority  leader, 
after  a  tour  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
said: 

United  States-Communist  Chinese  rela- 
tions are  the  basic  factor  in  our  present  deep 
involvement  In  southeast  Asia.  It  was  the 
hostility  of  China  In  Korea  which  first  pro- 
jected the  United  SUtes  In  depth — via  aid 
programs — Into  Indochina.  It  Is  Chinese 
hostility  which  evokes  the  continued  flow  of 
the  bulk  of  U.S.  aid  and  other  activity  Into 
southeast  Asia. 

The  recent  visit  by  Secretaries  Rusk 
and  McNamara  to  the  NATO  Council  is 
also  illustrative.  The  reports  from  that 
meeting  suggested  that  the  U.S.  spokes- 
men attempted  to  solicit  military  and 
other  support  for  the  Vietnam  war  from 
our  European  allies  on  the  grounds  that 
Peiplng  was  using  the  Vietnam  war  as 
just  the  first  step  In  her  plan  to  expand 
Chinese  Communist  power  throughout 
the  world  and  that  our  European  allies 
in  their  own  self-interest  ought  to  help 
nip  this  In  the  bud  in  far-off  Asia  rather 
than  fight  years  later  on  their  own  door- 
steps. 

The  Chinese  are  the  primary  military 
suppliers  and  propaganda  supporters  of 
the  Vletcong.  although  unlike  the  United 
States  they  have  not  yet  committed  any 
of  their  troops  into  the  battle.  The 
Mansfield  report  suggests  that  the  forces 
opposing  us  In  Vietnam  may  have  or  will 
la  the  future  become  so  dependent  on 
China  for  support  that  they  may  not  be 
able  to  negotiate  without  her  coopera- 
tion, rather  like  the  relationship  between 
Saigon  and  Washington. 

If  the  expansionist  desires  of  Commu- 
nist China  are  the  real  elements  In  Asia 
which  require  massive  U.S.  forces  there. 
It  is  noted  that  the  President  made  no 
mention  of  It  in  his  review  of  the  Viet- 


nam situation  in  the  state  of  the  Union 
message.  And  on  a  CBS  news  special 
last  August.  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  said : 

I  recognize  that  behind  Hanoi  Is  Peiplng, 
and  to  some  degree  Moscow,  but  their  direct 
Influence  on  the  decisions  In  Hanoi  are  far 
from  clear. 

The  American  people,  with  great  justi- 
fication, dread  the  prospect  of  getting 
bogged  down  in  a  land  war  against  the 
staggering  human  resources  of  China 
Yet  the  chief  U.S.  adviser  on  Vietnam  to 
two  Presidents  and  the  current  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
told  us  that  the  judgment  has  been  made 
that  China  will  not  enter  the  fray  di- 
rectly, before  the  North  Vietnamese  will 
be  forced  to  stop  and  withdraw.  Both 
Generals  Taylor  and  Wheeler  said  In 
August  that  "self-interest — a  fear  of  the 
consequences"  would  keep  China  out  of 
the  war. 

The  Mansfield  report  does  not  mention 
this  as  a  factor  in  Chinese  thinking  In  its 
listing  of  the  reasons  why  China  has  not 
Introduced  her  manpower  into  the  con- 
flict. If  we  assume  that  the  Chinese  are 
afraid  of  the  United  States,  the  world 
could  pay  an  awful  price  for  this  mutual 
Ignorance  of  character  and  Intentions. 

THK    LACK   or   ALLtCO   SUPPORT    IN    VIZTNAK 

The  lack  of  favorable  response  by  our 
NATO  allies  to  our  yellow  peril  argu- 
ment is  but  one  facet  of  the  larger  Issue 
of  general  support  for  U.S.  policies  in 
Vietnam. 

The  State  Department  lists  over  35 
nations  contributing  to  our  efforts  there. 
Military  contributions  have  come  from 
Australia,  with  1,200  troops,  a  150-man 
artillery  unit  from  New  Zealand,  and  20,- 
000  South  Koreans.  Almost  all  the  other 
contributions  are  in  the  nature  of  aid  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  victims  of  the  war, 
providing  food,  clothing,  building  ma- 
terials, medicine,  technicians,  money 
and  credit,  doctors,  and  teachers.  All  of 
this  and  more  is  desperately  needed,  but 
it  Is  quite  true  that  these  expressions  of 
compassion  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
victims  of  war  need  not  be  interpreted  as 
3upE>ort  for  U.S.  Vietnam  policies. 

The  Mansfield  report  put  the  situation 
bluntly  and  pointed  to  Its  consequence: 

With  a  few  exceptions,  assistance  has  not 
been  and  Is  not  likely  to  be  forthcoming  for 
the  war  effort  In  South  Vietnam  from  na- 
tions other  than  the  United  States.  On  th« 
contrary,  as  it  now  appears,  the  longer  the 
war  continues  In  its  present  pattern  and 
the  more  it  expands  In  scope,  the  greater  will 
become  the  strain  placed  upon  the  relation* 
of  the  United  States  with  allies  both  In  the 
Par  East  and  In  Europe. 

Could  it  be  that  our  allies  agree  com- 
pletely with  the  U.S.  position,  but  believe 
their  own  commitments  preclude  mili- 
tary aid? 

Could  it  be  that  some  of  our  allies  pre- 
fer the  United  States  to  bear  all  the  re- 
sponsibility and  all  the  losses,  while  en- 
joying the  security  which  our  effort  gives 
them?  I  am  reminded  of  the  subtlety 
of  phrase  used  by  Senator  Mansfield  in 
his  1963  Vietnam  rep>ort: 

For  m  the  last  anAljals  U  the  United 
States  Is  willing  to  bear  the  preponderant 
burdens  of  freedom  In  southeast  Asia,  out  of 
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concern  with  Chinese  hostility,  communism, 
or  whatever,  the  likellhod  Is  that  other  free 
nations  will  not  be  overly  Inclined  to  deny 
us  the  privilege. 

Or  do  our  allies  simply  disagree  with 
U.S.  premises  about  the  psist,  present, 
and  future  of  southeast  Asia?  I  cannot 
help  wondering  when  after  the  United 
States  has  named  North  Vietnam  els  the 
aggressor  nation  and  has  bombed  her 
for  10  months  prior  to  the  present  mora- 
torium, several  of  our  allies  have  con- 
tinued to  trade  with  North  Vietnam  or 
have  allowed  ships  flying  their  flags  to 
do  so. 

Even  the  nations  of  Asia  who  would 
be  most  affected  by  a  Communist  take- 
over in  Vietnam  have  not  rallied  around 
the  U.S.  banner  with  the  support  one 
might  have  expected  if  the  domino 
theory  was  widely  shared  abroad.  It 
Is  difBcult  to  believe  that  the  mainland 
nations  of  Asia  would  prefer  a  Com- 
munist Vietnam,  but  It  is  not  self-evident 
whether  that  prospect  appears  as  grim 
to  the  Asians  as  It  does  to  the  adminis- 
tration. According  to  the  Mansfield  re- 
port, each  Asian  country  "has,  as  a  prin- 
cipal concern,  the  avoidance  of  direct  in- 
volvement in  the  Vietnamese  confiict." 

Presumably,  Cambodia  has  the  most 
to  fear  of  a  Communist  Vietnam,  be- 
cause of  the  long  common  border.  Yet 
this  month,  the  Cambodian  Government 
informed  the  United  Nations  that  it 
would  retaliate  against  United  States 
and  or  South  Vietnamese  forces  if  they 
continued  to  violate  the  Cambodian  bor- 
ders in  pursuit  of  the  Vletcong.  The 
letter  strongly  implied  that  the  Cambo- 
dians would  seek  assistance  from  China 
in  doing  so. 

Laos,  another  border  nation  of  the 
Vietnams,  is  being  bombed  by  U.S.  planes 
because  the  Vietcong  freely  use  Laotian 
territory  to  infiltrate  supplies  and  per- 
sonnel from  North  Vietnam. 

Even  the  generous  military  commit- 
ment by  the  South  Koreans  is  clouded  in 
dispute.  The  economic  health  of  that 
nation  is  directly  tied  to  the  continued 
good  will  of  the  United  States,  and  her 
army  is  100  percent  U.S.  trained  and 
equipped.  To  guarantee  the  continued 
independence  of  Korea,  the  United 
States  believes  it  necessary  to  keep  a 
force  of  not  less  than  50,000  troops  there. 
In  these  circumstances,  many  have  ques- 
tioned whether  the  20,000  South  Korean 
troops  are  in  Vietnam  in  response  to 
the  call  of  freedom  or  due  to  pressure  to 
make  the  Vietnam  conflict  something 
other  than  a  U.S.  solo  effort. 

Burma  has  washed  her  hands  of  the 
whole  affair.  The  archipelago  nation  of 
Indonesia  has  just  dealt  the  Communists 
Within  her  borders  a  stunning  defeat, 
without  U.S.  assistance,  and  neither  she 
nor  the  Philippines  has  felt  it  necessary 
to  join  the  Vietnam  fray.  Japan  has  no 
military  force  to  offer  even  if  it  was  so 
inclined.  However,  an  article  by  Stanley 
Karnow  in  the  January  13  Washington 
Post  stated  that  "Japan  is  expected  to 
become  Communist  China's  principal 
commercial  partner  this  year."  Increas- 
ing to  at  least  $540  miUlon,  or  over  15 
percent  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  Com- 
munist China. 


If  the  rest  of  the  world  is  going  to  put 
up  signs  reading  "Business  as  Usual" 
whether  the  United  States  fights  In  Viet- 
nam or  not,  the  American  people  can  be 
forgiven  for  wondering  if  the  rewards  are 
worth  the  fight. 

U.S.  BASES  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

The  administration  has  emphasized  re- 
peatedly that  the  United  States  has  no 
permanent  designs  on  Asia.  As  soon  as 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  stop 
their  aggression  and  the  security  of 
South  Vietnam  is  no  longer  in  question, 
we  vrill  withdraw.  As  President  Johnson 
said  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message, 
"we  seek  neither  territory  nor  bases,  eco- 
nomic domination  or  military  alliance 
in  Vietnam." 

There  are  observers  who  suggest  that 
this  language  oversimplifies  to  the  point 
of  easy  misinterpretation  by  friend  and 
foe  alike.  For  example,  last  August  27, 
James  Reston  wrote  in  the  New  York 
Times: 

The  U.S.  base  at  Canranh.  which  has  one 
of  the  best  natural  ports  in  Asia,  Is  being  de- 
veloped Into  another  Okinawa,  not  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  this  war.  but  as  a  major  power 
complex  from  which  American  officials  hop)e  a 
wider  alliance  of  Asian  nations,  with  the  help 
of  the  United  States,  will  eventually  be  able 
to  contain  the  expansion  of  China. 

Mr.  Reston  and  others  are  suggesting 
that,  if  we  mean  that  we  have  no  perma- 
nent designs  on  Asia  and  we  will  with- 
draw from  aU  bases  as  soon  as  the  threat 
to  Vietnam  no  longer  exists,  how  does  the 
United  States  define  threat?  If  the 
threat  Is  open  warfare  in  South  Vietnam, 
we  mean  one  thing.  If  the  threat  is  the 
presence  of  a  belligerent  China,  we  mean 
quite  another.  Failure  to  distinguish 
these  points  more  clearly  could  lead  im-- 
necessarily  to  a  questioning  at  home  and 
abroad  of  U.S.  judgment. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  WHO  IS  IN  CHARGE  IN  VIETNAM 

The  United  States  is  in  Vietnam  in  re- 
sponse to  continuing  requests  for  help 
from  a  series  of  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernments. Secretary  McNamara  said  last 
year: 

The  defense  of  South  Vietnam  is  not  being 
directed  by  the  United  States.  The  defense 
of  South  Vietnam  Is  being  directed  by  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam.  •  •  •  Our 
soldiers  will  operate  under  the  command  of 
U.S.  officers,  but  it  will  be  in  a  supple- 
mentary role,  and  we  are  not  assuming  direc- 
tion of  the  military  program  there. 

Two  weeks  ago,  it  was  reported  that 
the  largest  U.S.  military  engagement  of 
the  war.  Involving  8.000  of  our  troops,  was 
launched  in  the  Iron  Triangle  region  not 
far  from  Saigon.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  maneuver  was  that  the 
whole  operation  was  put  into  effect  with- 
out Informing  the  South  Vietnamese 
military,  for  fear  of  a  security  leak. 

An  even  more  obvious  area  of  mis- 
understanding exists  in  the  current  peace 
offensive  as  seen  from  Washington  and 
from  Saigon.  The  world  is  not  looking 
to  South  Vietnamese  Premier  Ky  for  pro- 
posals to  end  the  war.  The  South  Viet- 
namese Foreign  Minister  was  reported 
January  14  as  saying  that  the  Vietnam 
war  can  only  be  resolved  on  the  battle- 
field and  that  it  Is  not  negotiable. 


No  one  is  suggesting  that  U.S.  troops 
ought  to  be  under  the  command  of  Sai- 
gon or  that  all  efforts  to  end  the  hos- 
tilities short  of  world  war  ought  to  be 
left  to  the  colorful  Ky.  But  to  be  told, 
as  we  were  in  the  past  2  weeks,  that  the 
largest  U.S.  military  operation  and  the 
most  significant  peace  probe  of  the  war 
were  both  launched  without  prior  ref- 
erence to  the  South  Vietnam  Govern- 
ment appears  on  the  surface  to  be  a 
major  shift  In  United  States-Vietnamese 
policy  without  public  explanation. 

Btn.LETS    AND    BALLOTS 

The  American  position  supporting  free 
elections  in  Vietnam  after  the  hostilities 
have  ceased  is  consistent  with  our  demo- 
cratic heritage  and  the  annoimced  de- 
sires of  the  Saigon  military  government. 
The  President  reaflflrmed  this  principle 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message : 

We  fight  for  the  principle  of  self-determi- 
nation that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
should  be  able  to  choose  their  own  course, 
choose  It  in  free  elections  without  violence, 
without  terror,  and  without  fear. 

A  general  commitment  to  free  elec- 
tions in  Vietnam  begs  several  questioris. 
A  glance  by  a  layman  at  a  map  of  South 
Vietnam  today  reveals  a  crazy-quilt  pat- 
tern of  areas  controlled  or  contested  by 
the  two  sides.  Most  of  the  land  is  In 
Vletcong  territory  and  most  of  the  popu- 
lation is  under  United  States  and  Gov- 
errunent  protection.  Assuming  a  cease- 
fire under  these  circumstances,  could  a 
national  election  take  place  which  had 
meaning?  There  is  no  Individual  or 
party  in  South  Vietnam  which  has  grass- 
roots national  identification,  with  the 
presumed  exception  of  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front — NLF.  Would  elections 
take  place  in  those  areas  of  the  country 
controlled  by  the  Vietcong?  How  would 
candidates  be  selected? 

It  Is  obvious  that  any  election  w-hlch 
took  place  for  a  national  government 
under  the  existing  pattern  of  land  and 
population  control  would  be  a  coalition 
government  including  NLF  or  its  sympa- 
thizers 

What  is  the  meaning  of  "free  electioris" 
to  South  Vietnamese  who  live  In  areas 
controlled  by  Vletcong.  The  Vletcong 
has  systematically  murdered  all  unsym- 
pathetic leadership  in  hundreds  of  vil- 
lages, and  has  extorted  money,  food,  and 
personnel  from  the  general  population. 
Some  of  these  areas  have  been  dominated 
by  the  Vletcong  for  10  years,  although 
much  of  the  population  may  be  dead  or 
have  fled  to  refugee  camps.  A  "free 
election"  In  this  context  is  ridiculous. 

The  very  able  Junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  has  con- 
ducted Senate  hearings  and  focused 
public  attention  on  the  plight  of  the  dis- 
possessed South  Vietnamese  now  exist- 
ing In  wretched  refugee  camps  through- 
out the  country.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 1  million  people  Jammed  Into 
these  camps.  In  an  election,  would  these 
refugees  return  to  their  native  areas. 
or  stay  where  they  are?  Would  their 
vote  count  as  being  cast  for  political  fig- 
ures standing  in  the  locales  of  the  camps 
or  for  their  home  regioris  and  villages? 
These  tragic  people  are  dependent  for 
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thfdr  food,  clothing,  and  housing  on  the 
Salmon  government.  The  opportunity 
for  pressuring  refugee  votes  in  these  cir- 
cumstances is  self-evident. 

In  any  election  which  was  really  free, 
whether  on  the  Issue  of  political  leader- 
ship or  that  of  reunlflcatloai,  the  Monta- 
gnards  and  related  ethnic  groups  in 
South  Vietoam  would  cry,  "Pox  on  all 
your  houses,"  and  would  choose  inde- 
pendence for  themselves. 

South  Vietnam  is  overwhelmingly 
Buddhist.  Pacifism  is  a  strong  element 
within  that  faith.  Looking  at  the  sit- 
uation realistically,  rather  than  as  we 
would  Illte  it  to  be,  can  it  be  predicted 
with  some  confidence  that  a  Buddhist 
people  can  successfully  protect  their  In- 
terests against  an  aggressive  and  un- 
scrupulous Communist  movement,  even 
when  the  Communists  eschew  violence? 
I  have  heard  no  administration  spokes- 
man tested  on  this  Issue,  yet  it  seems 
basic  to  the  nature  of  any  settlement 
which  we  might  propose. 

General  Taylor  once  suggested  that  he 
could  envisage  another  partition  of  popu- 
lation such  as  took  place  In  1954,  those 
wanting  to  go  north  to  the  region  of 
Hanoi  doing  so,  and  those  who  remained 
south  could  come  forward  under  a  gen- 
eral amnesty  and  be  accepted  back  into 
South  Vietnamese  citizenship.  Such  a 
courae  would  obviate  several  of  the  ques- 
tions Just  raised  and  is  consistent  with 
the  negotiating  points  put  forward  by 
Saigon. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  this  proposal  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  Vietoong  and  North  Vietnam. 
Prom  their  point  of  view,  it  was  parti- 
tion with  the  promise  of  elections  with- 
in 3  years  which  prevented  Vietiuun 
from  being  imited  imder  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
H  years  ago.  In  essence,  we  would  be 
expecting  them  to  give  up  everything 
they  have  fought  for,  with  nothing  in 
return  except  the  same  promises  that 
were  given  last  time. 

^KOiese two  policy  suggestions  are  rep- 
rsMutatlTe  of  the  only  available  alter- 
natives to  the  polarized  positions  of  pull- 
inc  out  or  "bombing  them  into  the 
Stone  Age."  thoi  an  early  solution  to 
Vietnam  is  indeed  a  long  way  down  a 
deadly  road. 
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ule  public  hearings  on  the  subject  of  oiu- 
southeast  Asia  policy.  I  would  include 
administration  spokesmen,  representa- 
tives from  the  universities,  foundations, 
and  other  groups  and  organizations 
which  have  expressed  a  particular  Inter- 
est in  Vietnam. 

Some  of  the  support  for  the  rather 
bizarre  forms  of  protest  and  demonstra- 
tion indulged  in  this  past  year  by  nor- 
mally responsible  people  might  have 
been  lessened  11  Vietnam  public  hearings 
had  been  scheduled.  Obviously,  many 
who  flock  to  protest  rallies  are  exhibi- 
tionists of  the  "rent-a-plcket-for-a-day" 
variety,  but  to  categorize  all  or  most  of 
the  participants  as  such  is  unjustified. 

A  more  plausible  explanation  for  the 
distinctive  character  of  the  demonstra- 
tions is  that  frustration  built  up  in  the 
minds  of  many  sincere  and  patriotic  citi- 
zens who  could  see  no  place  within  the 
framework  of  government  where  a  view- 
point other  than  that  expressed  by  the 
administration  couJd  receive  a  lair  hear- 
ing and  could  be  expected  to  have  some 
effect  on  future  national  policy.  Whether 
it  is  an  accurate  charge  or  not.  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  widely  viewed  as 
more  interested  in  justifying  its  actions 
on  its  own  terms  than  in  being  sym- 
pathetic and  receptive  to  alternative  pol- 
icy proposals  in  Vietnam. 

Several  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  others,  have  with 
great  eloquence  and  vigor  brought  their 
individual  views  on  the  Vietnam  conflict 
to  public  attention,  but  this  is  not  an  ade- 
quate substitute  for  the  orderly  record 
and  penetrating  probe  which  could  be 
prepared  and  conducted  by  the  full  com- 
mittee. No  one  wants  security  to  be 
breached  in  these  hearings,  but  surely  it 
is  possible  to  define  more  closely  the  rea- 
sons behind  the  poUcy  judgments  now 
guiding  our  actions  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  struck  by  the  concern  expressed 
in  the  Washington  Post  recently  by 
George  Kennan  that  our  commitment  of 
personnel  and  diplomatic  attention  to 
Vietnam  is  so  complete  that  it  is  creat- 
ing a  detrimental  imbalance  within  our 
foreign  policy : 


All  of  these  problems  are  more  Important 
for  the  long  term,  than  what  happens  in 
Vietnam,  and  there  Is  none  of  them  that 
will  be  usefully  met  even  by  such  further 
military  successes  as  we  may  have  In  the 
Vietnam  area — rather  the  contrary. 

This  is  a  serious  charge  by  one  so  ex- 
perienced in  the  past  conduct  of  our  d]. 
plomacy.  It  merits  serious  considera- 
tion by  Congress  and  a  thoughtful  reply 
from  the  admimstration.  A  useful  step 
In  this  direction  would  be  an  Invitation 
to  Ambassador  Kennan  to  appear  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
to  elaborate  on  his  concern  just  quoted. 

Mr.  President,  whatever  our  views  on 
the  Justification  and  tactics  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  no  on  can  envy  the  responsi- 
bilities of  our  President.  His  dilemma 
is  how  to  develop  and  execute  courses 
of  action  which  will  neither  violate  the 
historic  U.S.  commitment  to  independ- 
ence and  freedom  in  the  world,  nor 
plunge  us  into  nuclear  chaos. 

It  has  been  my  contention  today  that 
the  Senate  can  do  more  than  it  has 
in  the  past  to  help  the  President  clarify 
the  choices  available  to  us  in  Vietnam. 
I  also  believe  that  tills  administration 
could  help  itself  by  rationing  its  rhetoric. 
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Ibe  administration  Is  not  alone  in  its 
reluctance  to  acc«>t  the  responsibilities 
of  stimulating  public  understanding  of 
our  Vietnam  policies.  The  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  is  in  a  unique 
position  to  focus  public  attention  on  this 
Issue,  but  has  not  done  so.  I  fully  ap- 
preciate that  the  committee  may  have 
wished  to  move  with  some  caution  in 
this  field,  for  there  will  be  those  who 
would  leap  to  the  ooncluslon  that  any 
infonnaUon  or  contention  brought  out 
at  such  hearings  which  differed  in  any 
respect  from  that  presented  by  the  ad- 
ministration would  undermine  the  ef- 
forts ot  the  President  to  resolve  the  con- 
flict 

I  flnnly  believe  that  further  hesita- 
tion is  not  in  the  best  Interests  of  our 
Vietnam  poUcy.  and  respectfully  urge 
the  dlstlngiitshed  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  the  able 
colleagues  who  serve  with  him  to  sched- 


The  moat  disturbing  aspect  of  our  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  Is  Its  relationship  to  our 
Interests  and  responsibilities  In  other  areas 
of  world  affairs.  Whatever  Justification  this 
Involvement  might  have  had  if  Vietnam  had 
been  the  only  important  problem,  or  even 
the  outstanding  problem,  we  faced  In  the 
world  today,  tbit  not  being  the  case.  Its 
present  dlmenslo;  s  can  only  be  said  to  rep- 
resent a  grievous  disbalance  of  American 
policy. 

For  nearly  a  year  now,  we  have  sacrificed 
to  this  effort  all  serious  possibility  for  Im- 
provement of  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  all  this  Implies  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  ultimate  danger  of  nuclear  war, 
and  this  we  have  done  at  a  time  when  pros- 
p«cu  for  such  Improvement  were  otherwise 
not  unfavorable.  We  have  placed  a  great  and 
deeply  regretUble  strain  on  the  friendship 
and  confidence  of  the  Japanese  people. 

A  pall  of  discouragement  has  been  cast 
over  those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations  Constructive 
treatment  of  the  great  problems  of  Oermany, 
of  nuclear  disarmament,  of  the  future  of  the 
Cmted  Nations  and  of  China  In  the  wider 
sense  has  everywhere  been  placed  largely  In 
abeyance  In  deference  to  this  one  remote 
Involvement. 


RESOLUTION  BY  RICHFIELD  mOH 
SCHOOL,  WACO,  TEX.,  IN  SUPPORT 
OF  FREE  PEOPLE  OF  SOUTH  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  stu- 
dent council  of  a  very  fine  high  school  in 
my  State,  Richfield  High  School  in  Waco, 
Tex.,  recently  passed  a  resolution  in  sup- 
port of  the  free  people  of  South  Vietnam 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

RiCHrau)  High  School, 
Waco,  Tex.,  December  6. 1965. 
The  PaEsiDKNT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mh.  Prbsident:  The  following  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  Student  Council  of  Rich- 
field High  School  In  Waco,  Tex.,  on  Decem- 
ber 6,  1965: 

"Whereas  It  Is  our  firm  belief  that  the 
blessings  of  Individual  freedom  shoiild  be 
preserved  and  defended  by  and  for  our 
fellow  men  through  a  strict  doctrine  of  open 
and  unrestricted  self-determination;  and 

"Wtereaa  this  doctrine  Is  violated  by  the 
Invasion  of  the  lands  and  rights  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Republic  of  (South)  Vietnam 
by  the  agents  of  the  (Communist)  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  (North)  Vietnam  acting  as 
a  puppet  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China; 
and 

'■Whereas  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
have  specifically  requested  and  continuously 
supported  the  aid  and  Intervention  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America;  and 
"Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  Stotss 
have  responded  with  men  and  arms  to  the 
pie*  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  and 
have  sent  their  sons  and  brothers  to  fight 
and  die  for  the  freedom  of  the  Vietnamese 
and.   more    indirectly,   for    themselves;   and    • 

"Whereas  certain  groups  and  individual! 
have  expressed  through  word  and  deed  their 
dissatisfaction  and  disagreement  with  the 
poUcle*  of  the  Oovenunent  and  people  of  the 
United  States  to  a  degree  that  would  falsely 
suggest  their  representation  of  a  majority  of 
Americans  and  In  a  manner  Irresponsibly  dU- 


regardlng   the   laws   of    the   United   States: 
Therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  student  council.  That — 

"1.  The  student  council  solemnly  affirm  Its 
open  and  unrestricted  suppwrt  of  the  present 
policies  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  regarding  the  Republic  of  (South) 
Vietnam  and  her  enemies; 

•  2.  The  student  council  further  condemn 
those  who  would  Irresponsibly  abandon  a  free 
people  to  dictatorship  and  would  shirk  their 
duty  to  the  Nation  by  defying  her  laws; 

"3  The  student  council  shall  sponsor  a 
petition  to  be  circulated  among  the  student 
body  of  Richfield  expressing  approval  of  the 
above  resolutions;  and 

"4.  The  student  council  shall  forward  this 
petition  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  with  copies  of  the  above  resolu- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  South 
Vietnam,  the  U.S.  commiindant  In  Vietnam. 
Senator  John  Towib,  Senator  Ralph  Yak- 
BOBOUCH.  and  Congressman  Bob  Poaob." 
Respectfully  yours. 
Richfield   High   School   Student 

ConNCiL, 
Michael  C.  Leskin,  President. 
H.  Marvin  Jennings,  Principal. 
Jeanette  Maxwell,  Sponsor. 


RESOLUTION    IN   SUPPORT   OF   U.S. 
POLICY  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Gragg-Sherrill  Post  No.  248.  of  the 
American  Legion,  Corpus  Christi.  Tex., 
has  adopted  an  excellent  resolution  rela- 
tive to  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  Com- 
munist tyranny.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Gragg-Sherbill  Post  No.  248, 

The  American  Legion, 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  December  14,  1965. 

advocacy  op  the  policy  or  the  united  states 

IN    VIETNAM    AND   CONDEMNATION    OF    TREASON 

Whereas  the  tyrannical  ruling  castes  of  the 
Union  Of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (U.S.Sil.) . 
Red  China,  and  their  servile  satellite  nations. 
Including  North  Vietnam  and  Cuba,  are  de- 
termined by  subversion,  terrorism,  murder, 
and  oppression,  as  well  as  by  massive  mili- 
tary Invasion  and  conquest,  to  compel  the 
free  nation  of  South  Vietnam  to  surrender 
Its  freedom  and  submit  to  enslavement  under 
the  diabolic  domination  of  International 
communism;  and 

Whereas  If  South  Vietnam  falls  to  the 
Machiavellian  forces  of  communism  and  Is 
Imprisoned  behind  Iron  and  Bamboo  Cur- 
tains, then  all  southeast  Asia  must  yield  to 
the  evil  might  of  communistic  oppression; 
and 

Whereas  in  Santa  Domingo,  South  and 
Central  America,  the  satanlc  Imperialists  of 
the  U.S.SJI.,  Red  China,  and  Red  Cuba  seek 
the  overthrow  of  the  free,  democratic  gov- 
ernments by  Communist  Inspired,  directed, 
snd  controlled  armed  violence;  and 

Whereas  treasonable  Indlvldtials  and  orga- 
nized groups  within  the  United  States  are 
giving  direct  aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies 
in  violation  of  section  3.  article  HI.  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America  by 
antl-Unlted  States  and  {irocotnmxinlsm  dem- 
onstrations, exhibitions,  marches,  speeches, 
printed  material,  and  draft  card  burning, 
etc.;  and 

•  Whereas  the  VS.  Oovemment  has  irrev- 
ocably announced  that  It  will  defend  and 
maintain  the  freedom  of  all  non-Ckmunu- 
nlst  nations  of  the  world;  U  necessary,  with 
Its  Armed  Forces,  as  It  now  Is  doing  in  Viet- 


nam. Santa  Domingo.  Thailand,  Japan, 
South  Korea,  Formosa,  and  Europe — to 
name  a  few  nations  of  the  free  world;  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Reaolved,  That  Gragg-Sherrlll  Post  No. 
348,  the  American  Legion,  assembled  In  reg- 
\ilar  meeting  In  Corpus  Chiistl,  Tex.,  this 
14th  day  of  December  1065.  declares  and 
afflnns  that  It  totally  supports  the  policy  of 
the  U.S.  Government  to  defend  and  main- 
tain the  Independence  and  freedom  of  all 
democratic  governments  of  the  Western 
World;  to  permit  no  further  encroachment 
by  the  diabolic  evils  of  communism  on  free 
nations  anywhere  at  anytime;  and  to  defeat 
the  enemies  of  South  Vietnam,  using  the 
full  might  and  p>otentlal  of  Its  Armed  FV>rces 
and  armaments;  and,  further  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  U.S.  Government  take 
Immediate  and  effective  action  to  punish  the 
traitorous  and  treasonable  citizens  and  their 
Communist  abettors  who  by  word  or  deed 
are  opposing  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  in  defending  the  free, 
democratic  nations  of  the  world,  particu- 
larly those  who  speak  and  act  against  our 
defense  of  South  Vietnam. 
Attest: 

Vesn  Bell, 

Commander. 

Lester  W.  Wolford, 

Adjutant. 

Nkls  L.  Soderholm, 

Judge  Advocate. 


RESOLUTION  URGING  PREVENTION 
OP  SHIPMENT  OF  ARMS  AND  MU- 
NITIONS OF  WAR  TO  COMMUNIST 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Allen 
Brothers  Post  No.  148,  the  American  Le- 
gion, of  Lubbock.  Tex.,  has  adopted  a 
very  fine  resolution  in  support  of  the 
U.S.  posture  in  Vietnam  and  articulating 
their  opposition  to  any  further  ship- 
ments of  armaments  and  munitions  to 
North  Vietnam.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  resolution  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  American  Legion, 
Allen  Brothers  Post  No.   148, 
Lubbock,  Tex.,  December  IS,  1965. 

Whereas  It  has  been  reported  In  the  news 
media  on  numerous  occasions  that  the  Com- 
munist enemy  In  North  Vietnam  continues 
to  receive  all  types  of  armaments  and  muni- 
tions, Including  missiles,  by  sea  without  In- 
terference from  our  naval  forces,  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  reported  on  numerous 
occasions  that  our  highest  ranking  military 
officers  have  been  pleading  with  the  Presi- 
dent to  grant  authority  to  our  naval  forces 
to  prevent  these  said  shipments  of  arma- 
ments and  munitions  Into  Communist  North 
Vietnam:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Allen  Brothers  Amer- 
ican Legion  Post  No.  148  of  Lubbock.  Tex., 
does  hereby  Join  with  our  competent  high- 
ranking  military  leaders  In  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  grant  authority  to  our  naval  forces 
to  prevent  any  further  shipment  of  arma- 
ments and  munitions  ol  war  Into  Commu- 
nist North  Vietnam;  and.  furthermore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President,  the  Vice  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  ranking  officers  of 
each  of  the  military  services,  to  the  VS. 
Senators  frcwn  Texas,  to  the  U.8.  Repre- 
sentatives from  Texas,  to  the  10th  District  of 
Texas  American  Legion,  to  the  Department 
of  Texas  American  Legion,  to  the  national 
commander  of  the  American  Legion,  and  to 
the  news  media  of  radio,  television,  and 
press. 


This  resolution  approved  by  the  Allen 
Brothers  Post  No.  148  In  Its  regular  meeting 
of  December  14,  1965. 

Bill  R.  Nkkl.  Adjutant. 


EDITORIAL  OPPOSITION  TO  REPEAL 
OP  SECTION  14(b)  OP  TAPT-HART- 
LEY  ACT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  edito- 
rialization  in  Texas  newspapers  lias  been 
almost  unanimously  against  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  excel- 
lent editorial  entitled  "Section  14(b> 
Fight  Can  Be  Two-Edged  Sword."  pub- 
lished in  the  Abilene  Reporter-News  of 
December  28.  1965.  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  »>eing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pointed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Section    14(b)    Fight  Can  Bk  Two-Edoed 

SWORO 

The  Nation's  union  leaders  are  put  on 
notice  by  Senator  Evertit  Dirksen,  Repub- 
lican, of  Illinois,  that  the  fight  against  repeal 
of  the  union  shop  ban  will  not  be  entirely 
defensive  by  nature. 

Opponents  of  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  have  amendments  in  readi- 
ness that  would  require  more  democratic  pro- 
cedures within  unions,  In  effect  lessening  the 
hold  of  labor  leaders  over  the  union  rank  and 
file.  The  labor  Issue  Is  a  readymade  vehicle 
on  which  to  attack  discrimination  In  the 
tightly  knit  organizations  and  sponsors  of 
the  fight  against  repeal  of  section  14(b)  are 
hinting  broadly  that  racial  characteristics 
of  organized  labor  will  be  probed. 

In  their  determination  to  repeal  section 
14(b),  the  labor  leaders  may  have  overlooked 
the  possibility  of  losing  as  much  as  they  gain 
by  repeal.  They  fhould  remember  that  Sena- 
tor Dirksen  and  his  associates  In  both  parties 
are  capMible  of  driving  hard  bargains  In  the 
Interests  of  Sutes  rights. 

It  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility 
that  renewal  of  the  labor  Issue  could  result 
In  nondiscriminatory  legislation  and  reten- 
tion of  section  14(b). 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  excellent 
editorial  entitled  "Battle  Against  14(b)," 
published  in  my  hometown  newspaper, 
the  Wichita  F^lls  Record-News  of  De- 
cember 30,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Battle  Against  14(b) 

Opponents  of  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  relaxed  last  year 
when  the  Senate  failed  to  pass  the  proposed 
action.  The  House  of  Representatives  al- 
ready had  approved  repeal,  and  approval  was 
dangerously  close  In  the  Senate. 

Most  Washington  reporters  and  editors  be- 
lieve a  much  more  aggressive  campaign  for 
repeal  will  be  waged  during  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  8gth  Congress  oi>enlng  next  week. 
For  this  reason  those  who  are  opposed  to 
such  action  cannot  afford  to  stay  relaxed. 
They  do  face  what  probably  will  be  one  of 
the  most  bitterly  waged  campaigns  In  recent 
history. 

The  section,  popularly  called  the  right- 
to-work  law,  makes  It  possible  for  States 
to  enact  legislation  permitting  the  worker 
to  decide  for  himself  whether  <x  not  be 
wishes  to  join  a  union. 

Those  who  approve  14(b)  consider  it  an 
Inherent  right  possessed  by  every  Individual 
to  decide  whether  or  not  he  wishes  to  be 
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m  union  member.  Repeal  of  thla  lection 
would  deprlTe  tbe  worker  of  that  freedom. 

We  now  have  on  tbe  t>oolu  a  series  of 
laws  whlcb  prevent  dlacrlmlnatlon  for  rea- 
sons of  race,  color,  creed,  or  sex.  If  a  worker 
doe*  not  wlsb  to  join  a  union,  should  he  be 
subject  to  discrimination? 

It  Is  not  antiunion  to  support  freedom  of 
choice  for  all  workers. 


PROePERINO  EAST  TEXAS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  every 
January  1  the  publisher  of  the  Longvlew, 
Tex.,  Morning  Journal,  Mr.  Carl  Estes, 
and  hl«  staff  associates  publish  a  special 
New  Year's  Day  edition,  which  contains 
many  pages  and  requires  many  weeks  of 
preparation.  This  special  edition  gives 
a  review  of  that  great  land  of  opportu- 
nity. East  Texas,  and  Its  business,  agri- 
cultural, social,  and  historical  develop- 
ments. This  annual  edition  has  become 
a  collector's  item  because  it  Is  a  valuable 
source  of  reference  concerning  East 
Texas. 

On  January  5,  1966,  the  Dallas  Morn- 
ing News  published  an  excellent  editorial 
commenting  on  this  fine  annual  edition 
published  by  Mr.  Estes,  and  noting  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  In  East 
Texas. 

I  can  remember  that  when  I  was  a  boy 
cotton  and  peanuts  were  raised  on  the 
sandy  land.  We  were  poor  farmers.  But 
now  East  Texas  Is  verdant  with  pasture 
grau,  and  we  see  thousands  upon  thou- 
■andJB  of  head  of  the  finest  blooded  cattle 
roaming  the  East  Texas  hills. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RjtcoiD  the  editorial  entitled  "East  Texas' 
Estes." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
AB  follows: 

IFrom  tbe  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News.  Jan. 

5,  1»6«| 

East  Tkxas'  Estes 

In  Bast  Texas,  New  Tear's  Day  came  in 
with  a  monumental  edition  of  the  Longvlew 
Morning  Journal — SM  pages  chock  full  of 
Information  about  the  past,  present,  and  po- 
tential of  that  prospering,  growing  region 
and  city. 

"Opportunity  Land."  title  of  the  front- 
page editorial,  aptly  describee  the  area.  In. 
dustrlal  developments,  new  lakes  and  other 
tourist  attracUozu.  over  33,000  jobs  in  Oregg 
County,  alone,  plans  for  navigation  of  the 
Sabine  River  are  but  a  few  of  the  hundreds 
of  evidences  of  opportunity  developed  or  de- 
veloping from  tbe  Louisiana  boundary  to  the 
docnteps  of  Dallas. 

Key  figure  In  many  of  these  advancements 
today,  as  be  has  been  for  many  years.  Is  Carl 
ItetM,  publisher  of  the  Longvlew  newspapers. 
Aided  by  an  able  staff,  he  produces  a  January 
1  adltloa  e«cb  year  that  Is  tbe  envy  of  fellow 
pubUabers  and  a  keepeake  for  historians. 
buaUMM  analysts,  and  others. 

His  1M4  achievement  not  only  Is  tbe  finest 
yet,  but  a  newspaper  to  challenge  the  beet 
•fforta  oC  •reryone  In  tbe  future.  And  every- 
ona  tneludaa  not  only  tbe  staff  of  tbe  LoDg- 
vleiw  Morning  Journal,  but  newspapermen 
from  CalUoraU  to  tbe  Carollnas. 

Maatve  cbangae  have  taken  place  In  East 
Tana.  HlUs  that  once  ran  red  with  water 
eroding  between  rows  of  com  and  cotton  now 
are  brigbtaned  by  tbe  crimson  of  clover 
gnwed  by  beef  and  dairy  herds.  Where 
aulas  not  long  ago  turned  sirup  mills  now 
■tand  plants  turning  out  buge  macblnee. 


beer  and  containers  to  put  It  In.  to  mention 
only  a  few. 

"The  foundations  are  laid  and  new  walla  of 
progress  are  going  up  In  the  mighty  Sabtne- 
Cypress  Inland  empire,"  comments  our  neigh- 
bor to  the  eaet  of  Dallas.  This  city  and 
newspaper  heartily  concur  and  proudly  team 
up  with  East  Texans  to  help  buUd  those 
foundations  and  walls. 


VIETNAM 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  routine  bu.siness? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  there 
appears  to  be  no  more  routine  business  to 
be  transacted  within  the  time  agreed 
upon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  routine  business  to  be 
transacted,  the  time  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


INo.  14  Leg.  1 

Burdlck 

Javlt-s 

Randolph 

Oooper 

Long.  Mo. 

Rlblcoff 

Dlrkaen 

LoMK.  La 

Rus.sell 

Douglas 

M."  nsflpld 

Talmadge 

Orunlng 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Harris 

Mundt 

Tydings 

Hart 

Neuberger 

Williams.  Del 

HoUand 

Pas  tore 

Young.  Oh;o 

Inouye 

Pell 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed  to 
request  the  attendance  of  absent  Sena- 
tors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Aken,  Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  B.^rtlett,  Mr. 
Bass,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr  Bible,  Mr.  Brew- 
ster, Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Chxtrch.  Mr.  CorroN.  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr 
Ellender.  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr 
FONG,  Mr.  FuLBRiGHT,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Hartke.  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Hickenlooper, 
Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr  Lausche, 
Mr.  Macnuson.  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
MxTCALr,  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr.  Monroney, 
Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
MusKix,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr. 
PlotTTY,  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Robertson, 
Mr.  Russell  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALL,  Mr.  ScoTT.  Mr.  Simpson,  Mrs. 
Skjtr,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr. 
SnoNGTON,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Yarborough, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota  entered 
the  Chamber  and  answered  to  their 
names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum Is  present. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  news  re- 
ports Indicate  that  Immediate  considera- 
tion Is  being  given  to  the  resumption  of 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam ;  and  if  bomb- 
ing in  North  Vietnam  is  resumed,  a  sec- 
ond question  will  follow  quickly,  whether 
to  extend  It  to  targets  in  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong. This  could,  of  course,  mean  the 
possible  extension  of  the  war  in  area, 
in  time,  and  in  casualties. 

I  appreciate  and  recognize  the  gravity 
of  the  decision  the  President  will  be 
called  upon  to  make,  and  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities he  bears. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  prepared  to  speak 
on  these  issues  on  January  10,  when  the 
Senate  first  met,  but  when  the  Senate 
recessed,  I  Issued  a  statement  outlining 
my  position,  based  on  a  visit  to  Vietnam. 
Since  January  10  I  have  been  in  the  Far 
East  again  and  in  Vietnam.  I  have  talked 
with  Americans,  allies,  and  neutrals. 

The  points  I  made  in  my  statement  on 
January  10,  16  days  ago,  have  been 
strengthened,  and  I  repeat  them  today. 

The  first  that  efforts  toward  negotia- 
tion should  be  continued.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, negotiation,  not  escalation,  should 
be  the  dominant  theme  of  our  activity. 

The  President's  initiative  for  negotia- 
tions, pursued  through  able  representa- 
tives, was  one  which  we  all  commend,  and 
they  have  had  a  deep  effect  on  opinion  in 
many  countries.  Perhaps  they  could  be 
continued  quietly  in  capitals  in  countries 
where  the  North  Vietnamese  have  repre- 
sentatives, where  soundings  were  made 
through  our  Ambassadors,  and  also  per- 
haps through  other  representatives  of 
this  Nation,  and  through  representatives 
of  many  nations  which  are  concerned 
about  extending  the  war. 

My  second  point  is  that  bombing 
should  not  be  resumed  now.  If  bombings 
are  resumed  we  will  lose,  at  least  for  the 
present,  the  chance  to  negotiate,  how- 
ever slim  it  Is. 

Although  It  would  be  an  unfair  judg- 
ment. It  may  discredit  among  other  na- 
tions the  President's  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  negotiation. 

Also,  we  should  not  judge  the  possibil- 
ity of  negotiation  solely  by  Hanoi's  recent 
public  pronouncements.  We  must  re- 
member that  the  Communists  did  nego- 
tiate in  1954  over  Vietnam  and  the  Com- 
munist Pathet  Lao  did  negotiate  in  1962 
about  Laos.  Agreements  were  not  wholly 
satisfactory  to  the  United  States,  but  it  Is 
a  fact  that  neither  of  these  two  nations 
are  yet  under  Communist  domination. 

Surely  if  so  many  striving  nations  have 
expressed  their  support  of  a  negotiated 
settlement  In  Vietnam  their  support  can 
continue  to  exert  some  Influence  toward 
bringing  Hanoi  to  reason. 

My  third  point  is  that  the  President  set 
out  more  clearly  than  before  that  the 
Vletcong  could  oe  Included  In  proposed 
negotiations. 

The  Vletcong  is  supported  In  Vietnam 
with  forces  and  supplies  supplied  by 
North  Vietnam  and  by  supplies  from 
Communist  China.  But  in  the  main  they 
are  the  fighters  we  face. 

This  reality  must  be  faced  and  dis- 
tasteful as  It  la — It  Is  obvious  that  nego- 
tiations or  settlement  are  Impossible  or 
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unlikely  without  their  inclusion.  We 
should  consider  this  reality  and  not  be 
limited  by  the  objections  of  some  coun- 
tries, including  the  South  Vietnamese, 
concerned  as  they  are.  A  just,  fair,  and 
honestly  negotiated  settlement  is  our  ob- 
jective and  it  is.  of  course,  the  way  of 
reason  for  South  Vietnam  and  ourselves. 

Another  f>oint  that  I  made  on  January 
10  is  that  after  a  cease-fire  of  specified 
duration,  the  people  of  Vietnam,  both 
North  and  South  should  vote  under  the 
Geneva  accords  for  a  government  it 
chooses.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  and  I  hope, 
that  they  vote  for  Saigon,  but  if  they 
choose  Hanoi  it  would  be  their  choice 
and  it  would  be  because  democratic 
values  cannot  be  understood  by  their 
people. 

If  a  cease-fire  can  be  obtained  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time — 3  to  5  years,  or  even  less — 
it  could  be  used  by  the  United  States  and 
other  concerned  governments  to  engage 
fully  and  effectively  in  programs  to  de- 
velop the  country's  economy.  These 
could  include  the  proposed  Mekong  River 
project,  health,  education,  and  rural  and 
administration  programs. 

The  South  Vietnamese  and  our  Gov- 
ernment are  embarking  now,  and  pur- 
posely, on  such  a  program  and  with  the 
help  of  other  Democratic  grovernments 
there  would  be  the  opportunity  to  show 
the  people  of  Vietnam  that  a  free  sys- 
tem of  government  is  best. 

I  recognize  that  there  has  been  no  fav- 
orable response  to  the  efforts  of  the 
President.  I  know  also  that  there  is  some 
risk  to  the  security  of  our  forces  in  the 
C3urse  that  I  recommend,  although  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  as  great  a  risk  in  the  long 
run  as  the  risk  of  now  resuming  or  ex- 
tending the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has  not 
been  veiy  successful  in  preventing  the 
movement  of  supplies  into  South  Viet- 
nam. With  our  military  activity  now  di- 
rected to  South  Vietnam,  I  believe  our 
strengthening  forces  are  sufficient  to  in- 
sure their  security,  at  least  for  a  reason- 
able time,  if  the  present  level  of  military 
engagement  does  not  escalate. 

Finally  the  capacity  of  the  United 
States  to  meet  with  any  military  even- 
tuality is  far  greater  than  any  enemy  we 
face.  This  should  not  be  doubted  by 
them  and  .should  not  be  doubted  at  home. 
I  know  we  may  be  forced  to  pursue  mili- 
tary courses  to  insure  a  just  settlement 
of  the  Vietnam  problem.  But  I  make 
these  remarks  in  the  hope  that  a  con- 
tinued effort  will  be  made,  at  least  for  a 
reasonable  time,  toward  the  chance  of 
negotiation,  slim  as  that  may  seem. 

If  we  are  forced  to  pursue  military 
courses,  I  know  that  we  will  stand  to- 
gether in  the  support  of  our  country  and 
I  stand  in  support  of  our  country  as  I  al- 
ways have. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
following  my  speech,  the  statem.ent 
which  I  made  on  January  10. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  J.  Coopib 

The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  the  overriding  Issue 
before  our  country.  It  wUl  be  and  should  be 
debated,  and  every  fact  sought  out.     And, 


In  this  process,  the  administration  must 
provide  every  fact. 

The  refusal  thus  far  of  the  Communist 
authorities  to  respond  to  the  administra- 
tion's Initiative  for  negotiations  Is  produc- 
ing great  pressures  to  extend  the  war  mili- 
tarily, first  by  renewed  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  and  more  specifically,  the  bombing 
of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  The  present  un- 
willingne.ss  of  the  Communists  to  negotiate, 
and  the  sad  fact  of  increasing  casualties 
makes   these   pressures   inevituble. 

Nevertheless.  1  believe  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  cease  efforts  for  negotiation,  and 
particularly  after  the  ndmlnistration  has 
made  a  worldwide  appeal.  Negotiation,  not 
escalation,  should  be  the  dominant  theme 
of  our  activity  now. 

We  have  a  chance,  admittedly  not  an  en- 
couraging one  but  perhaps  the  only  one  we 
will  have  for  a  lime,  to  develop  a  set  of  steps 
toward  negotiations  and  the  just  settlement 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  by  peaceful  means, 
rather  than  by  a  larger  and  bloodier  war 
whose  bounds  wc  cannot  foresee.  We  have 
an  opportunity  to  oontlnuc  efforts  to  In- 
fluence the  formatiori  of  a  group  of  nations, 
either  under  the  Geneva  accords,  or  the 
United  Nations,  or  outside  these  organiza- 
tions, which  would  be  wililne,  to  urge  nego- 
tiations, to  assist  in  their  cc.nduct,  and  to 
supervise  and  enforce  any  agreement  that 
might  be  reached. 

There  is  another  reason  for  not  broadening 
and  intensifying  the  war  now.  Simply,  it  is 
that  the  logistic  situation  now  defies  any 
significant  extension  of  the  war  and  the 
maintenance  at  the  same  time  of  the  secu- 
rity of  our  forces.  The  report  of  the  group 
led  by  Senators  Mansfield  and  Aiken  con- 
firms this.  It  says;  "The  rapid  infusion  of 
American  forces  (into  South  Vietnam)  has 
strained  the  facilities  of  the  new  logistic 
system  to  the  utmost,  with  long  delays  in  un- 
loading and  moving  equipment  not  unusual. 
There  have  also  been  and  still  are  shortages 
of  Important  Items  of  supply  despite  efforts 
to  eliminate  these  shortages." 

Although  I  spent  only  1  day  in  Vietnam  in 
December,  simple  observation  and  a  compre- 
hensive military  briefing'  there — which  from 
my  experience  in  Europe  In  World  War  11.  I 
recognized  as  a  reliable  "war  briefing" — were 
proof  to  me  that  we  have  not  yet  developed 
the  port  facilities  and  air  bases  to  adequately 
supply  and  protect  our  forces  which  have 
been  so  rapidly  built  up. 

The  pressures  for  escalation  rest  upon  con- 
cerns that  touch  aU  of  us — the  assistance 
and  protection  of  our  forces,  and  the  ending 
of  the  war.  But  to  step  up  bombing  now 
without  adequate  supply  facilities,  without 
taking  Into  consideration  the  additional 
strains  that  would  be  placed  on  our  facilities 
and  supplies,  if  North  Vietnamese  troops  in 
South  Vietnam  should  be  largely  increased, 
could  result  in  increased  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  casualties  and  a  lengthened, 
rather  than  a  shortened  war. 

Those  who  press  for  the  immediate  escala- 
tion of  the  war  and  a  quick  military  solution 
should  realize  this  most. 

We  may  be  forced  to  pursue  the  military 
course  to  Insure  a  Just  settlement  of  the 
Vietnam  problem  and.  if  so,  we  will  stand  to- 
gether In  its  support.  But  we  should  not 
plunge  Into  it  without  consideration  of  all 
its  consequences,  and  we  should  not  slip  or 
meander  into  it. 

On  March  25.  1965,  I  spoke  In  the 
Senate  and  urged  that  the  President  state 
that  the  United  States  was  prepared  to  enter 
unconditionally  into  negotiations.  I  suggest 
today  that  the  President  make  clear,  without 
reservation,  that  negotiations  could  Include 
the  Vletcong,  because  It  la  obvious  that  nei- 
ther negotiations  nor  a  settlement  are  pos- 
sible without  their  Inclusion. 

Perhaps  the  United  States  could  propoee 
a  cease-fire  of  3  to  6  yeare  duration,  super- 


vised and  enforced  under  the  United  Nations, 
at  the  end  of  which  lime  the  implementation 
0'  tile  Geneva  accords  of  1954,  with  respect 
to  elections,  would  be  carried  out. 

During  this  cease-fire.  Interested  govern- 
ments could  embark  on  programs  of  economic 
and  agricultural  de. elopment.  including  the 
proposed  Mekong  River  project,  as  well  as 
progr.ims  in  the  fields  ol  healtii  and  educa- 
tion A  country,  nut  a  battlefield,  could  be 
built. 

.'^nd,  nt  the  end  of  those  years,  the  people 
could  vote  to  unite  under  a  government  of 
the:r  own  choosing — Saigon,  we  hope:  Hanoi 
if  the  appeal  of  democratic  value  cannot  be 
understood   by   their  people. 

It  may  be  that  no  settlement  is  pcssible 
without  extended  war.  But  we  must  re- 
member that  In  1954,  after  Dienbienphu, 
when  nothing  stood  in  the  way  of  the  Viet 
Mlnh  conquest  of  all  Vietnam,  there  were 
negotiations  at  Geneva  Again,  in  1961  and 
1962,  when  the  situation  in  Laos  seemed 
hopeless,  the  representatives  of  the  Commu- 
nist Pathet  Lao  went  to  the  conference  table. 
The  settlements  reached  were  not  wholly 
agreeable  to  the  United  States — but  the 
United  Stales  agreed  to  them--and  Laos. 
Cambodia,  and  even  South  Vietnam  are  not 
under  the  control  of  the  Communists 

Let  us  continue  to  make  the  effort  toward 
negotiations  while  there  is  yet  a  little  time 
and  while  there  is  yet  a  chance — slim  as  it 
may  be  For  a  cease-fire,  ar.d  a  Just  settle- 
ment, ought  to  be  for  the  Vietnamese  and  for 
us  the  solution  that  reason  recommends. 


PROPOSED  REPEAL  OF  SECTION 
14' b  I  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr,  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
iH,R,  77)  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  and  section  703(b)  of  the  La- 
bor-Management Reporting  Act  of  1959 
and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  sec- 
tion 8 1  a)  (3;  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
basic  issue  in  this  debate  is  freedom.  It 
involves  several  basic  American  free- 
doms, but  primarily  and  fundamentally 
it  involves  that  great  concept  of  Ameri- 
can freedom  of  association,  our  Ameri- 
can freedom  of  an  individual  to  earn  his 
living  in  a  vocation  of  liis  own  choice,  in 
an  economic  activity  which  is  suited  to 
his  talents  and  his  desires,  and  in  a 
community  where  he  desires  to  live  and 
raise  his  family;  and  the  concept  that 
every  American  citizen  has  an  equal 
right  to  enjoy  those  freedoms  without 
having  imposed  upon  him  a  license  to 
work,  or  a  requirement  to  pay  a  special 
tax  or  fee  of  any  kind  in  order  to  sup- 
port himself  and  his  family. 

There  are  times  in  the  course  of  the 
country  s  history  when  the  Members  of 
this  body  are  called  upon  to  make  de- 
cisions on  legislation  which  can  alter  the 
very  complexion  of  our  Government  and 
the  entire  way  of  life  which  prevails  in 
the  United  States.  Such  decisions  call 
for  the  most  careful  study,  honest  ap- 
praisal, and  sincere  soul  searching.  For 
if  we  err  in  our  collective  judgment, 
then  we  as  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
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can  do  Irreparable  harm  to  this  land 
which  we  love  ao  much. 

I  am  convinced  that  In  this  debate  and 
In  this  decision  we  are  facing  that  type 
of  situation  as  we  give  consideration 
whether  or  not  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  basic,  funda- 
mental, farflimg  ramifications  of  this 
legislation  are  far  wider  and  deeper  and 
more  significant  In  Import  than  the 
specific  legal  provisions  Involving  rlght- 
to-work  legislation  In  our  respective 
States.  Sometimes  the  Issues  that  we 
are  called  upon  to  decide  are  complex. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  see  which 
road  la  the  right  one.  In  the  case  of 
section  14(b),  the  Issue  that  occurs  to 
me  is  basically  very  simple,  although  the 
ramifications  are  very  great.  Some  pro- 
pooents  of  repeal  of  section  14(b)  have 
gone  to  great  lengths  In  their  attempts 
to  confuse  the  basic  issue  and  shroud  it 
in  mlsunderstalnding  and  misinforma- 
tion. The  Senate  has  been  subjected  to 
a  veritable  bllsard  of  propaganda  aimed 
at  convincing  us  that  we  should  elim- 
inate section  14(b) — that  section  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  which  affirms  the  right 
to  the  States  to  enact  rlght-to-work  leg- 
islation. 

To  make  the  right  decision,  we  must 
cut  through  all  of  the  propaganda  and 
get  to  the  basic  principles  of  this  issue. 

What  are  these  principles  that  are  the 
heart  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act?  It  seems  to  me  there  are 
two  closely  Intertwined  principles  In- 
▼olTed.  One  is  the  preservation  of  in- 
dlTlilual  freedom — the  issue  to  which  I 
alluded  as  I  began  my  remarks  upon 
obtaining  the  floor — and  the  other  issue 
is  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  united  States  and  the  constitu- 
tions of  our  several  States — and,  for  me, 
also  the  constitution  of  my  home  State 
of  South  Dakota. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
contains  guarantees  of  freedom  of  as- 
sociation, freedom  of  assembly,  and 
freedom  of  speech.  What  happens  to 
these  guarantees  If  men  and  women  can 
be  coerced  Into  Joining  labor  unions,  or 
any  other  kind  of  organisation,  In  order 
to  work  at  their  jobs  to  support  their 
families?  If  section  14(b)  should  be  re- 
pealed, each  of  these  guarantees  would 
be  Imperiled  and  part  of  the  basic  frame- 
work of  our  Constitution  would  be  im- 
paired. That  could  lead  to  further 
erosions  and  saturations  in  the  years  to 
come. 

llie  right  to  work  was  declared  to  be 
a  plain  and  self-evident  principle  of 
American  constitutional  law  by  Justice 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  when  he  declared 
nearly  50  years  ago: 

It  raqulTM  no  argximent  to  ihow  that  tha 
rtgbt  to  work  for  •  living  In  tbe  common 
occujwUona  of  the  community  la  the  very 
eManoa  of  tba  panon&I  rre«<lom  and  oppor- 
tunity that  It  waa  tha  purpoaa  of  the  amend- 
mant  to  aacura. 

The  amendment  of  which  he  spoke 
was  the  14th,  forbidd'ng  the  Oovem- 
ment  to  deprive  any  person  of  life,  lib- 
erty, or  property  without  due  process  of 
law. 

It  seems  to  me  that  section  14(b) 
should  have  powerful  appeal  to  all  be- 
liever* in  democracy,  for  two  reasons. 


Ptrst.  because  it  accents  the  principle  of 
voluntary  action  instead  of  coercion. 
True  democracies  permit  their  people 
maximum  freedom  of  action  in  their 
dally  lives,  while  controlled  societies 
compel  and  direct  them  by  law.  Second, 
the  right  of  a  man  to  earn  his  living  free 
of  all  duress  Is  the  most  basic  of  all  civil 
rights.  If  a  worker  can  be  deprived  of 
this  basic  right,  then  all  others — includ- 
ing free  speech  and  free  assembly — are 
in  peril  as  well. 

Certainly,  If  a  man  cannot  support  his 
family.  If  he  cannot  find  and  accept  a 
Job,  if  he  cannot  find  a  position  in  which 
he  can  utilize  his  talents  in  order  to  earn 
the  wherewithal  to  live,  the  other  free- 
doms are  of  small  moment  to  an  unem- 
ployed or  unemployable  man  starving 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
denied,  by  some  act  of  legislation,  the 
right  to  earn  a  hvlng  unless  he  does 
something  which  could  be  highly  offen- 
sive and  objectionable  to  him;  namely, 
to  pay  a  license  or  tribute  in  the  form  of 
an  initiation  and  regular  dues  to  an 
organization  with  which  he  has  no  sym- 
pathy, to  an  organization  which  he  pre- 
fers to  remain  out  of  instead  of  to  be- 
come a  member  of,  or  to  an  organization 
led  by  someone  of  whom  he  disapproves. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  he  should 
have  every  right  in  the  world  to  join  that 
organization  If  he  wishes  to  do  so  but, 
unless  we  may  be  entering  some  new  era 
of  economic  slavery,  I  challen  ;e  the  right 
of  this  Government,  this  body,  or  of  any 
government,  to  compel  a  man,  against 
his  will,  to  pay  tribute  to  a  group  of 
which  he  disapproves. 

I  believe  that  no  one  has  that  much 
power. 

Oood  labor  leaders  do  not  need  that 
kind  of  legislation.  They  attract — and 
properly  so — the  membership  required  to 
operate  and  organize  the  unions.  Good 
labor  leaders  produce  benefits  for  their 
workers,  and  men  and  women  properly 
join  and  support  such  an  organization 
which  will  be  of  benefit  to  them.  Good 
labor  leaders  and  good  organizations  do 
not  need  coercion  and  a  government 
whip  to  drive  workers  Into  their 
membership. 

Mr.  President,  why  shoiUd  we  make 
this  power  available  so  that  bad  labor 
leaders  and  bad  labor  unions  can  coerce 
men  and  women  into  membership  who 
otherwise  would  refuse  to  join? 

Why  put  the  power  of  the  Government 
behind  the  activities  of  a  dishonest  labor 
leader  who  tends  to  discourage  workers 
from  joining  his  group  because  of  his 
behavior? 

Why  put  the  strong  arm  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  hands  of  a  disloyal  labor 
leader  who  acts  against  the  state  and 
whose  support  of  subversive  causes  re- 
pels men  and  women  from  membership, 
causing  them  to  keep  out? 

Why  put  the  strength  of  the  Govern- 
ment behind  lazy  labor  leaders  who  do 
nothing  very  much  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  their  membership,  who  fatten 
themselves  with  the  protective  devices  In 
their  own  jobs,  who  ervJoy  the  luxury  of 
the  salaries  they  receive,  who  are  indif- 
ferent to  the  needs  of  the  workers,  and 
who,  on  occasion,  enter  into  sweetheart 
contracts  with  the  employer? 


Why  give  that  kind  of  lazy,  indifferent. 
Inconsiderate  labor  leader  the  power  of 
the  Government  to  compel  the  people 
around  him,  who  do  not  wish  to  Join  hla 
union,  to  pay  dues  and  an  initiation  fee 
so  that  he  can  lead  an  easier,  plushier, 
and  even  lazier  life? 

As  I  have  stated,  good  labor  leaders 
and  good  organizations,  do  not  need  this 
kind  of  thing. 

Understandably,  men  and  women  join 
unions  which  are  producing  benefits  for 
them,  which  will  create  better  working 
conditions,  and  which  will  give  them 
better  security  in  their  jobs. 

Intelligent  men  and  women,  under- 
standably, refuse  to  join  labor  organiza- 
tions which  do  not  produce. 

Why  should  Congress — why  should 
this  Government — compel  workers  to 
join  unions  of  which  they  disapprove, 
which  they  consider  worthless,  or  which, 
in  some  Instances,  they  might  consider  to 
be  even  objectionable? 

I  should  like  to  mention  also,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, some  of  the  elements  Involved  in 
the  fundamental  right  of  association 
which  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
and  protected  by  rlght-to-work  laws. 
This  freedom  has  both  an  affirmative 
and  a  negative  side.  It  guarantees  not 
only  the  right  to  join,  also  the  right  to 
refrain  from  joining  any  private  orga- 
nization or  association. 

At  a  later  point  in  my  speech,  I  Intend 
to  show  ttiat  this  has  an  important  dual- 
ity of  appUcatlon  as  it  is  applied  In  my 
own  home  State  of  South  Dakota,  where 
we  have  found  It  to  be  beneficial  at  times 
to  the  working  man,  as  well  as  to  the 
employer  and  the  general  public,  be- 
cause it  gives  the  worker  his  American 
right  of  free  choice. 

Freedom  of  association  springs  from 
the  right  of  each  person  to  order  his  life 
according  to  his  own  wishes,  to  choose 
where  he  will  work  and  what,  if  any, 
church,  political  party,  lodge,  club,  or 
labor  union  he  will  Join  and  support. 
Many  working  men  and  women  want  to 
join  unions.  I  can  understand  that.  I 
think  I  would  want  to  join  a  union  if  I 
worked  at  a  craft  or  if  I  were  surrounded 
by  imion  members  or  v/orked  in  a  shop  of 
vast  size  where  I  had  little  contact  with 
my  employer.  I  know  I  would  want  to 
join  a  union  if  it  were  well  led,  if  it  were 
an  honest  union,  if  I  had  a  right  to  par- 
Ucipate  in  directing  its  destiny,  if  I  had 
the  right  of  secret  ballot.  I  suspect  that 
many  men  and  women  want  to  join  that 
khid  of  imion,  and  in  fact  do  Join  unions 
which  are  led  in  that  way  and  under 
such  rules  and  regxilations.  Nevertheless. 
we  find  a  man  or  a  woman  who  does  not 
want  to  join  even  a  good  union.  Just  as 
there  are  men  and  women  who  do  not 
want  to  join  a  good  chiu-ch,  or  a  good 
lodge,  or  a  good  club.  Either  way,  those 
choices  should  be  respected.  We  do  not 
want  politicians  to  push  people  around. 
The  totalitarians,  the  Commxmists,  the 
Fascists,  give  their  politicians  the  right 
to  tell  the  fellow  in  private  life  what  he 
must  do.  But  in  America  we  respect  the 
individual  citizen  and  give  him  the  right 
to  Join  or  not  to  Join  a  union,  the  right 
to  join  or  not  to  Join  a  club,  the  right  to 
Join  or  not  to  Join  a  lodge,  and  the  right 
to  be  protected  by  the  rlght-to-work  pro- 
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vision  which  is  contained  in  a  constitu- 
tion such  as  that  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota. 

Let  us  remember  that  a  union  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  collective  bargaining 
representative.  It  is  partly  a  political 
organization,  partly  a  fraternal  orga- 
nization, partly  a  social  club  with  a  meet- 
ing or  assembly  hall,  partly  an  insurance 
or  pension  organization  or  association  or 
company. 

Frequently  a  union  aspires  to  be  a 
state  within  a  state  and  exercise  a  high 
degree  of  discipline  and  control  over  its 
members.  None  of  these  things  are 
objectionable  if  membership  is  on  a 
voluntary  basis  and  if  the  union  is  demo- 
cratically run,  for  If  the  membership  Is, 
In  fact,  on  a  volimtary  basis  it  must  be 
democratically  operated,  because  there 
will  be  an  escape  hatch  through  which 
its  disenchanted  members  can  walk  out 
of  a  dictatorial  union.  Once  the  escape 
hatch  is  closed,  the  dictatorial  leaders 
»111  grow  and  obtain  strength  and 
stature. 

These  kinds  of  labor  unions,  under 
coercion,  violate  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  our  constitution  to 
force  a  man  to  join  any  private  organiza- 
tion which  performs  these  functions, 
should  he  join  a  service  club,  a  service 
organization,  a  church,  or  an  insurance 
firm.  All  these  have  been  incorporated 
in  greater  or  less  degree  in  unions  of  one 
type  or  other.  But  by  one  fell  swoop  we 
would  compel  to  join  those  unions  only 
people  who  work  with  their  hands  as 
artisans  or  craftsmen  and  let  them  lose 
freedoms  which  all  the  rest  of  our  Ameri- 
cans enjoy,  that  our  farmers  enjoy,  that 
our  businessmen  enjoy,  that  many  other 
types  of  activity  in  the  private  sector 
enjoy. 

What  is  so  wrong  about  a  craftsman 
or  artisan  earning  a  living  that  there 
should  be  an  asterisk  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  pointing  out  in  a 
footnote  at  the  bottom  of  a  page  that 
because  one  is  working  with  his  hands  he 
can  be  compelled  to  go  into  a  union  by 
government  duress? 

That  concept  of  freedom  for  an  Im- 
portant segment  of  our  population  is  100 
percent  wrong,  and  I  believe  before  this 
debate  Is  over  many  Americans  will 
agree,  and.  before  this  discussion  ends, 
that  the  attempt  will  be  defeated. 

There  is  another,  equally  important 
way  in  which  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
would  weaken  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  be  another  step 
in  the  direction  of  taking  away  from  the 
States  the  right  to  order  their  affairs, 
and  placing  all  control  in  the  hands  of 
a  centralized  Govermnent. 

It  would  accentuate  and  expand  a 
trend  which  I  believe  has  already  at- 
tained dangerous  proportions  in  this 
country.  This  was  not  what  our  Con- 
stitution provided. 

The  Constitution  provided  for  a  bal- 
ancing of  State  and  Federal  powers  with 
certain  powers  given  to  the  Federal 
Establishment  and  all  others  reserved  to 
the  States. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  I  think 
the  unique  American  contribution  in  con- 
stitutional government  around  the  world 
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and  the  one  most  significant  innovation 
we  produced  on  the  Western  Hemisphere 
in  constitutional  government  was  the 
incorporation  of  the  10th  amendment 
into  our  Constitution. 

I  have  served  for  a  long  time,  and 
continue  to  serve,  on  congressional  com- 
mittees of  investigation  where  I  hear 
many  more  allusions  In  the  course  of  an 
ordinary  year  to  the  5th  amendment 
than  I  do  to  the  10th  amendment. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  10th 
amendment  that  sets  us  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  is  the  10th  amend- 
ment on  which  we  can  put  the  imprint 
"Made  in  America"  with  complete  as- 
surance that  it  has  never  been  copied  in 
its  entirety  and  made  operative  in  anj' 
other  country  in  the  world. 

It  is  the  10th  amendment  which.  In 
my  opinion,  has  been  the  great  genius 
of  retention  of  freedom  in  this  country 
and  expansion  of  its  benefits  for  so  long. 
It  is  different  from  what  is  found  In 
other  constitutions.  It  was,  in  fact, 
made  in  America  by  our  early  colonial 
forefathers.  It  provided  clearly  that 
those  of  us  who  hold  temporary  power 
in  Washington  In  the  executive,  in  the 
legislative,  or  even  in  the  judicial  branch 
shall  exercise  authorities  and  powers 
from  the  central  state  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  have  been  specifically  del- 
egated to  us  by  the  respective  States  or 
by  the  people  living  in  them,  or  spe- 
cifically defined  for  us  in  the  basic  text 
of  the  Constitution  itself. 

One  may  search  in  vain  around  the 
world  to  find  a  duplicate  of  that  great 
freedom  formula.  If  there  were  enacted 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  It  would  strike  at  the  heart 
of  the  protective  mechanism  of  the  10th 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do  that  we  do  it  at 
our  own  peril.  It  would  substitute  for 
a  successful  formula  for  freedom  a  new 
mechanism  which  would  come  back  to 
plague  State  after  State,  different  ele- 
ment after  different  element  of  our  so- 
ciety and  move  the  one  great  flight  of  a 
magic  carpet,  the  great  political  power 
and  control  of  a  tremendous  country, 
from  the  people,  from  their  respective 
States  in  Washington,  to  be  controlled 
by  people  holding  public  office  tempo- 
rarily. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Constitution  did 
well  to  provide  for  this  checking  and 
balancing  system,  this  balancing  of 
powers. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  section  14(b) ,  the  States 
enacted  a  nimiber  of  laws  in  the  labor 
area,  including  laws  in  some  States  ban- 
ning compulsory  union  membership  as 
a  condition  of  employment.  Section 
14(b)  merely  affirmed  the  authority  of 
States  to  enact  rlght-to-work  laws. 

As  I  have  said.  South  E>akota  has  a 
right-to-work  law.  It  was,  in  fact,  en- 
acted as  an  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  South  Dakota  through  a  refer- 
endum of  her  people  in  1946.  The  total 
number  of  votes  cast  In  that  ref  erendimi 
was  132,292,  an  unsually  large  vote  for 
a  constitutional  amendment  in  our  State 
at  that  time,  indicating  the  Interest  of 
our  people  in  rlght-to-work  legislation, 
llie  vote  cast  in  favor  of  the  rlght-to- 


work  amendment  was  93,035,  a  "yes"  vote 
of  70.32  percent  for  right  to  work.  To 
be  certain  that  the  significance  of  the 
'  yes  '  vote  is  understood.  I  point  out  that 
of  115  different  constitutional  amend- 
ments that  have  been  voted  upon  in 
South  Dakota  elections  since  the  year 
1904,  only  one  received  a  higher  percent- 
age of  affirmative  votes,  and  that  was 
an  almost  completely  noncontroversial 
amendment  providing  for  the  continuity 
of  State  goverrunent  in  the  event  of 
enemy  attack. 

The  people  of  South  Dakota  clearly 
demonstrated  that  they  wanted  a  nght- 
to-work  law  in  1946,  when  they  voted 
to  make  it  a  part  of  the  State's  consti- 
tution. The  law  has  worked  well.  Dur- 
ing the  time  it  has  been  on  the  books,  it 
has  brought  good  labor-management  re- 
lations and  economic  benefits  to  our 
State.  The  people  of  South  Dakota  con- 
tinue to  want  their  rlght-to-work  law 
today.  They  have  made  that  clear  to 
me  in  many  ways — through  personal 
contacts  and  communications,  as  indi- 
viduals, and  as  organizations  represent- 
ing people  in  all  walks  of  life. 

The  people  of  South  Dakota  have  made 
it  abundantly  clear  through  a  variety  of 
means  that  they  are  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  maintaining  the  status  quo.  In 
addition  to  the  popular  vote  in  1946.  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  they  have  ex- 
pressed their  will  through  their  elected 
representatives  in  the  State  legislature 
in  Pierre,  as  recently  as  1963.  In  Febru- 
ary of  that  year,  a  concurrent  resolution 
memorializing  Congress  to  refrain  from 
enacting  any  legislation  abrogating  the 
rights  of  the  respective  States  to  ermct 
right-to-work  laws  passed  both  houses 
by  impressive  margins.  The  combined 
vote  in  the  State  legislature  showed  that 
83  members,  or  70  percent  of  those  vot- 
ing, favored  such  a  continuation  of  the 
South  Dakota  right-to-work  law. 

This  startling  percentage  of  unanim- 
ity, produced  from  the  bipartisan  ranks 
of  both  Houses  of  the  South  Dakota  Leg- 
islature, in  which  both  of  the  two  great 
major  parties  were  liberally  represented, 
has  been  reinforced  by  a  recent  South 
Dakota  newspaper  poll  and  by  my  ova. 
mall  and  personal  contacts.  In  the  poll, 
which  I  shall  cover  in  greater  detail 
later,  the  people  of  South  Dakota  were 
queried  as  to  the  advisability  of  Congress 
repealing  section  14(b).  By  eliminating 
the  undecided  factor  and  giving  a  corre- 
sponding percentage  of  that  vote  to  those 
who  either  favored  or  opposed  such  a 
proposal,  which  is  a  formula  used  by 
George  Gallup  and  all  other  major  poll- 
sters in  this  country,  the  result  was  the 
74  percent  of  South  Dakotans  expressed 
a  preference  for  the  retention  of  the 
rlght-to-work  law.  All  of  us,  I  am  sure, 
have  experienced  an  extremely  heavy 
run  of  mall  on  this  Issue.  I  myself  have 
received  in  my  office  well  over  a  thousand 
conmiunlcatlons  from  South  Dakotans 
alone.  We  have  read  those  communica- 
tions, analyzed  them,  and  tabulated 
them.  More  than  83  percent  of  those 
who  have  written  me  have  asked,  and 
many  times  they  have  pleaded,  that  I  do 
everything  I  can  to  defeat  this  attempt 
to  repeal  section  14(b) . 
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Following  the  fairly  decisive  defeat  of 
this  meaaure  In  the  last  session  of  Con- 
grew,  I  returned  to  my  home  State  to 
consult  with  my  constituents,  as  others 
of  my  colleagues,  I  am  sure,  returned  to 
their  States  to  consult  with  their  con- 
stituents. In  county  after  county,  in  the 
cities  and  on  the  farms,  from  men  and 
women,  young  and  old.  from  laboring 
man  and  professional  man.  two  requests 
were  invariably  made  as  I  visited  the 
communities.  One  of  them  was  that  the 
United  States  work  toward  a  just,  honor- 
able, equitable,  and  enforceable  peace 
In  Vietnam — the  sooner  the  better. 

The  other  was  to  prevent  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b) .  Those  were  the  two  basic 
issues.  Another  almost  universal  com- 
Idalnt  related  to  the  deterioration  of 
Uncle  Sam's  mail  service  in  rural  South 
Dakota.  These  represented  the  big  bulk 
of  the  conversations  I  had  with  the  peo- 
ple back  home  during  October  and  No- 
vember. 

In  discussing  this  issue  with  my  con- 
stituents. I  was  impressed  with  the 
knowledge  they  exhibited  on  the  subject. 
They  know  what  section  14(b)  is.  They 
know  what  their  rlght-to-work  law  does. 
They  know  what  would  happen  if  It  were 
repealed.  They  know  what  the  princi- 
Ide  of  States  rights  Is.  And.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, they  know  the  significance  of  the 
10th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Those  people,  who  are  my  friends,  are 
high  spirited.  Independent,  freedom- 
lovlnc  Americans  who  do  not  cherish 
being  pushed  around  by  anybody, 
whether  he  be  government  gauleiter  or 
labor  chieftain.  So  I  know  how  they 
want  me  to  vote,  I  know  how  they  want 
me  to  work,  and  I  know  what  efforts  they 
expect  me  to  make  in  the  attempt  to 
pr^ent  an  abortive  attempt  to  repeal 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

I  do  not  bellenre  that  a  legislator 
should  necessarily  cast  his  vote  on  the 
basis  of  polls  or  of  mail  from  back  home, 
or  as  a  result  of  personal  contacts  with 
constituents  whom  he  visits  in  his  home 
State.  Sometimes  classified  informa- 
tion on  military  or  foreign  policy  comes 
Into  the  possession  of  public  ofticiais  and 
properly  sways  their  Judgment.  There 
are  times  when  Inherent  principles  of 
political  philosophy  must  be  considered 
in  determining  a  stand  on  an  issue.  So 
In  determining  such  a  stand,  one  must 
evaluate  such  evidence,  consider  it,  and 
sometimes,  even,  allow  it  to  prevail 
against  the  counsels  of  one's  home  con- 
stituents. 

In  this  particular  case,  however,  such 
principles  are  In  complete  accord  with 
the  feelings  of  my  constituency.  I  there- 
fore had  no  dUBculty  in  determining  a 
course  of  action.  I  must  admit,  how- 
ever, that  I  was  impressed  by  the  depth 
Qi  feeling  by  South  Dakotans  on  this 
Issue.  They  have  spoken  in  a  voice 
which  is  loud  and  clear;  and  I  stand 
ready  to  echo  their  \vL3he8  in  the  halls 
of  this  Chamber  and  to  fight  with  every 
ounce  of  my  strength  as  long  as  may  be 
necenary. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  case  there  is  no 
secret  Intelligence  which  presents  Sen- 
ators with  information  on  the  right  to 
work,  which  information  is  not  available 
to  every  private  dttaen  In  the  land. 


No  Senator  can  respond  to  a  constitu- 
ent with  whom  he  disagrees  and  say, 
"Look,  old  fellow,  I  appreciate  your  con- 
sulting with  me.  and  your  counsel  is  in- 
valuable. I  should  like  to  go  along  with 
you.  However,  the  CIA  has  given  me 
some  secret  Information  to  which  you 
don't  have  access.  This  secret  infor- 
mation concerns  the  significance  of  the 
repeal  of  section  14*bi." 

We  cannot  hide  behind  such  a  state- 
ment and  say  that  we  appreciate  the 
evidence  and  the  counsel  of  a  working- 
man  in  a  union  fc>ack  home  who  does  not 
want  to  be  frozen  into  some  kind  of 
economic  slavery  and  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
union  which  he  does  not  like. 

We  cannot  conciliate  a  man  by  say- 
ing, "I  should  like  to  preserve  your  free- 
dom and  to  give  you  the  same  status  as 
any  other  free  man  in  America.  How- 
ever, I  was  at  a  secret  session  and  re- 
ceived some  off-the-record  Information 
from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  or  from  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  or  Mr.  Rusk,  who  specialize  in 
that  kind  of  information,  and  I  must  do 
violence  to  your  Judgment  because  I 
have  access  to  facts  which  you  cannot 
have." 

That  is  a  lot  of  rubbish  in  this  par- 
ticular argimient.  and  the  constituents 
of  every  Senator  In  this  Chamlaer  know 
that  it  is  a  lot  of  rubbish  and  know  that 
the  Judgment  of  the  folks  back  home  on 
matters  of  this  kind  is  Just  as  sound  and 
valid  and  is  based  on  facts  that  are  just 
as  firm  and  hard  as  the  data  available 
to  the  smartest  Senator  in  the  United 
States. 

Repeal  of  section  14' b>  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  would  mean  tearing  a  page 
from  the  constitution  of  South  Dakota. 
I  doubt  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  much  right  to  tear  pages  out  of  the 
constitution  of  any  State.  I  certainly 
resent  it  when  they  reach  out  with  their 
well-heeled  hand  and  tear  a  page  out  of 
the  constitution  of  my  State. 

It  would  be  a  direct  slap  at  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  my  State,  who 
work,  and  at  the  constitution  which  was 
smiended  by  referendum. 

In  effect,  it  would  be  saying  to  them 
that  they  were  not  competent  to  decide 
a  matter  for  themselves  and.  therefore, 
the  Federal  Oovernment  must  take  it 
out  of  their  hands,  that,  somehow,  liv- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Mis- 
souri, they  had  not  developed  intelli- 
gence and  education  enough  to  form 
their  judgment  properly,  so  that  we,  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  Potomac  River, 
should  have  the  right  to  do  their  think- 
ing for  them. 

They  really  understand  and  fear  that, 
if  we  are  going  to  muss  up  their  consti- 
tution with  oiu"  far-off  judgments  in  the 
field  of  labor,  there  is  no  logical  end  in 
sight.  When  we  start  interfering  with 
the  rights  of  people  in  their  respective 
States  to  write  their  own  constitution, 
we  shall  have  grown  so  wise  and  power - 
fxil  that  the  temptation  to  tell  everybody 
what  to  do  in  every  State  and  in  every 
clause  of  every  constitution  will  become 
so  great  that  people  cannot  help  yield- 
ing to  the  temptation  to  try  to  play  Qod 
for  everybody,  because  we  have  gotten 
away  with  it  and  wiped  out  the  consti- 


tutional   provisions    involving    section 
14(b). 

Mr.  President,  I  can  be  counted  on  to 
be  here  to  fight  as  hard  as  I  can  against 
the  repeal  of  section  14(b),  and  the  re- 
pudiation of  the  will  of  the  people  of 
South  Dakota,  as  expressed  in  a  consti- 
tutional referendiun.  To  me,  it  violates 
the  basic  fundamental  American  rights 
of  many  mighty  fine  Americans  whose 
only  reason  for  being  singled  out  for  this 
kind  of  dictatorial  treatment  is  that  he 
happened  to  be  a  carpenter  or  a  brick- 
layer or  a  man  working  In  the  Ford  auto- 
mobile production  plant  instead  of  a 
doctor  or  a  businessman  or  a  farmer  or 
someone  engaged  in  some  economic  en- 
terprise. 

I  shall  fight  not  only  for  the  people  of 
South  Dakota,  but  also  for  the  people 
of  at  least  18  other  States  who  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  aflarmatively,  and 
most  of  them  repeatedly,  on  the  right- 
to-work  principle. 

I  fight  for  the  rights  of  the  people  in 
the  remaining  31  States  to  decide  this 
issue  for  themselves,  in  full  realization 
of  the  fact  that  so  long  as  there  is  even 
one  right-to-work  State  in  the  United 
States,  it  will  tend  to  serve  as  a  warning 
to  labor  leaders  who  are  inclined  to  en- 
gage in  excesses  in  any  of  the  other  49 
States  that  if  they  go  too  far  and  become 
too  tough  or  steal  too  much  or  sell  us 
out  because  of  impulses  or  disloyalty,  it 
is  possible  in  this  great  country  for  any 
of  the  other  States  to  write  rlght-to- 
work  legislation  to  prevent  that  ktad  of 
influence  from  freezing  under  their  con- 
trol people  who  need  to  woiic  for  a  living 
suid  who,  in  that  particular  State,  are 
compelled  to  join  a  imion  in  order  to 
exercise  that  right. 

The  proponents  of  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  would  have  us  believe  that 
the  right-to-work  law  is  Intended  to  in- 
jure unions  and  that  such  is  the  effect 
of  the  law.  They  would  have  us  believe 
that  a  rlght-to-work  law  injures  the 
individual  who  wants  to  belong  to  a 
union. 

Those  are  interesting  phrases,  but  I 
have  yet  to  see  a  single  shred  of  evidence 
of  any  injury  to  a  union  from  the  rlght- 
to-work  law  of  South  Dakota  or  of  any 
other  State. 

For  years  union  leaders  have  been  call- 
ing right-to-work  laws  union-busting 
devices  without  producing  any  proof  of 
unions  which  have  been  "busted"  as  a 
result  of  such  law. 

I  challenge  them  now  to  come  forth 
with  evidence  to  substantiate  this  allega- 
tion. If  they  cannot  produce  it,  they 
should  cease  making  a  charge  the  only 
purpose  of  which  seems  to  be  to  create 
an  unnecessary  fear  in  the  mmds  of 
unions. 

If  rlght-to-work  laws  "bust"  labor 
unions,  let  some  Senator  read  into  the 
Record  the  list  of  "busted"  unions.  U 
the  rlght-to-work  laws  do  not  "bust" 
unions,  why  use  the  argument?  If  rlght- 
to-work  legislation  does  "bust"  unions, 
let  us  find  out  which  unions  they  are  and 
examine  whether,  in  fact,  they  cease  to 
function  and  break  down  because  ot 
rlght-to-wortc  laws  or  because  of  some- 
thing else  which  has  crept  into  the  open- 
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tion  and  the  leadership  of  the  particular 
labor  union. 

A  right-to-work  law  gives  full  protec- 
tion to  the  individual  union  member,  sif- 
flrming  his  right  to  join  a  union,  and 
guaranteeing  that  he  shall  not  be  made 
the  object  of  any  discrimination  because 
of  his  membership,  or  because  of  his  non- 
membership,  in  a  union.  It  affords  the 
same  kind  of  protection  to  the  individual 
who,  for  whatever  reason,  does  not  want 
to  afBliate  himself  with  a  imion.  The 
rlght-to-work  law  of  South  Dakota  is 
simple  and  clear.  Here  is  what  it  says, 
quoting  from  article  VI  of  the  State  con- 
stitution : 

Sectiov  1.  No  jjerson  shall  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  projierty  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law.  The  right  of  persons  to  work  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  on  account  of 
membership  or  nomnembershlp  In  any  labor 
organization. 

Sec.  2.  Any  agreement  relating  to  employ- 
ment, whether  In  writing  or  oral,  which  by 
its  stated  terms,  or  by  implication.  Inter- 
pretations, or  effect  thereof,  directly  or  In- 
directly denies,  abridges.  Interferes  with,  or 
In  any  manner  curtails  the  free  exercise  of 
the  right  to  work  by  any  citizen  of  South 
Dakota,  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of  this 
act. 

Sec.  3.  Any  request,  demand  or  threat 
made  by  any  p)erson  to  any  employer  or  em- 
ployee to  persuade  or  coerce  such  employer 
or  employee  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  viola- 
tive of  the  provisions  contained  In  sections 
1  and  2  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  a  viola- 
tion of  this  act,  and  such  person  shall  be 
punished  for  a  misdemeanor  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

Sk.  4.  Any  solicitation  or  request  to  Join 
a  labor  organization  made  by  any  person  to 
any  employee,  accompanied  by  threate  of  In- 
Jury  to  such  employee  or  members  of  his 
family,  or  damage  to  property,  or  loss  or  Im- 
pairment of  present  or  future  employment 
of  such  employee,  shall  be  deemed  a  violation 
of  this  act,  and  such  person  shall  be  punish- 
able for  a  misdemeanor  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

The  remainder  of  the  article  deals  with 
enforcement  and  penalties. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  every 
word  in  this  article  has  to  do  with  the 
protection  of  the  individual  employee, 
union  or  nonunion,  against  any  compul- 
sion, coercion,  intimidation,  threats,  or 
physical  injury.  The  individual  is  pro- 
tected against  both  unscrupulous  em- 
ployers and  unscrupulous  unions.  If  the 
law  is  violated  and  anyone  is  punished,  it 
is  they,  not  he,  the  individual  working- 
man. 

A  rlght-to-work  law  benefits  the  Indi- 
vidual workingman  in  several  ways.  I 
have  discussed  a  few  of  them  this  after- 
noon. There  are  others  which  I  should 
like  to  mention  now.  The  most  effective 
voice  any  iran  can  have  in  an  organiza- 
tion, unless  hi  is  part  of  the  ruling  hier- 
archy, is  the  voice  of  opposition,  the  voice 
of  dissent,  the  voice  of  criticism.  It  can 
be  made  effective  only  if  it  is  coupled 
with  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  or- 
ganization—to refuse  to  give  it  moral  or 
nnancial  support.  The  major  value  of 
unions  to  working  men  and  women  lies 
in  the  power  of  the  workers  to  control 
their  elected  representatives.  Union 
members  may  easUy  become  helpless 
nibjects  of  a  union  autocracy  If  the  Indi- 
vidual member  is  denied  the  right  and 
ireedom  to  refuse  to  support  an  officer. 


or  an  organization,  which  does  not  truly 
represent  him. 

Unions  are  meant  to  be  the  servants 
of  the  working  men  and  women  who  com- 
prise their  membership.  How  much  can 
a  man  rely  on  a  servant  he  employs  if 
the  servant  then  assumes  to  be  the  mas- 
ter and  says:  "You  must  obey  me  or  I 
shall  inflict  severe  penalties  upon  you." 
The  power  of  the  individual  worker  to 
join  or  not  to  join  a  union — to  remain  in 
a  union  or  to  withdraw,  if  it  does  not 
serve  his  needs — is  the  only  effective 
means  of  maintaining  democratic  un- 
ions. It  is  the  only  real  protection  for 
the  union  member  under  leadership 
which  would  like  to  eliminate  the  demo- 
cratic processes  of  a  union. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  knows  of 
instances  in  which  unions  have  done  pre- 
cisely that  thing,  have  tried  to  strip  them 
of  the  democratic  processes;  and  it  is 
because  of  unions  like  that,  that  it  is 
important  that  individuals  retain  the 
power  which  they  have  in  their  right  to 
withdraw  and  to  refuse  to  pay  dues.  It 
is  the  only  real  protection  a  worker  has 
against  corruption  when  it  occurs, 
against  dictatorial  officials  when  they 
become  drunk  with  power,  against  Com- 
munist domination  as  it  has  occurred  in 
certain  unions  of  this  land,  domination 
which  at  times  has  already  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  right  of  men  and  women 
to  withdraw  from  a  union  set  up  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  the  godless,  imperial- 
istic, aggressive  purposes  of  Russia  in- 
stead of  the  great  democratic  republic 
of  this  country,  the  United  States  of 
America. 

As  Samuel  Gompers  pointed  out  many 
years  ago,  the  union  movement  will  find 
that  no  lasting  gains  can  come  from 
compulsion.  Voluntarism  is  an  aid  to 
good  unions — only  poorly  operated  or 
corrupt  unions  need  fear  making  mem- 
bership entirely  a  matter  of  the  indivi- 
dual's free  choice. 

The  proof  that  South  Dakota's  rlght- 
to-work  law  works  to  the  benefit  rather 
than  the  detriment  of  organized  labor 
came  In  a  ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  South  Dakota,  handed  down  in  Janu- 
ary of  1962.  The  situation  was  as  fol- 
lows: Municipal  employees  of  Sioux  Falls, 
OL'r  largest  city,  brought  action  against 
the  city,  the  mayor,  and  the  city  com- 
missioners to  prevent  them  from  carry- 
ing out  a  resolution  barring  policemen, 
firemen,  and  health  department  workers 
from  belonging  to  the  International  Fire 
Fighters,  or  the  American  Federation  of 
State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees. 
The  suit  was  based  on  a  charge  that 
South  Dakota's  right-to-work  law  had 
been  violated,  because  the  city  fathers 
were  trying  to  prevent  city  employees 
from  joining  a  union. 

The  rlght-to-work  law  and  the  pro- 
vision in  our  constitution  provided  spe- 
cifically, as  will  be  recalled  when  I  was 
reading  it,  that  employers  shall  not  have 
a  right  to  prevent  their  employees  from 
joining  a  union.  So  the  issue  was  clear. 
The  unions — the  employees — were  carry- 
ing into  the  supreme  court  a  test  case, 
to  see  whether  or  not  in  fact  rlght-to- 
work  legislation  protected  the  employee 
against  an  employer  who  was  antiunion 
Let  us  explore  what  happened. 


In  the  circuit  court  of  Minnehaha 
County,  the  suit  was  dismissed,  and  the 
city  employees  appealed  to  a  higher  court. 
The  State  supreme  court  held  that  the 
resolution  of  the  city  requiring  the  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  police,  fire, 
and  health  departments  of  the  city  to 
terminate  membership  in  any  union  affil- 
iated with  a  national  or  other  labor  fed- 
eration violates  that  provision  of  the 
constitution  which  says  that  the  right 
of  person  to  work  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  on  account  of  membership 
or  nonmembership  in  any  labor  union  or 
organization. 

So  the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court 
was  reversed,  and  the  city  employees  of 
Sioux  Falls  were  protected  in  their  mem- 
bership In  labor  unions  by  South  Da- 
kota's constitutional  amendment  incor- 
porating rtght-to-work  statutes  in  our 
law,  and  by  the   State   supreme  court 
ruling  upon  the  validity  of  that  provision 
in  the  constitutional  amendment.    This 
was  in  a  very  real  sense  a  landmark  de- 
cision, and  I  feel  certain  that  the  Senate 
will  benefit  from  a  more  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  case.    I  will,  therefore,  quote 
to  you  the  decision  In  this  case— Levas- 
seur  agahist  Wheeldon— Levasseur  rep- 
resenting the  employees,  Mr.  Wheeldon 
being  Mayor  Pay  Wheeldon  of  the  city 
of  Sioux  Falls.  I  beUeve  this  case  in  part 
accounts  for  the  surprisingly  large  vol- 
ume of  mail  received  by  South  Dakota 
Members  of  Congress  from  union  mem- 
bers In  our  State,  saying,  "Don't  take  our 
right-to-work  provisions  and  safeguards 
away  from  us."    We  recall  when,  with- 
out it,  the  employees  of  the  largest  city 
of  our  State  would  have  been  denied  the 
right  to  Join  the  imion.    They  are  union 
men  and  women  today  because  South  Da- 
kota has  a  rlght-to-work  law  incorpo- 
rated in  its  constitution. 
Let  us  see  what  was  said  by  the  court. 
This  is  an  action  against  the  city  of  Sioux 
Falls,  Its  mayor,  and  city  commlSBloners  to 
enjoin  them  from  carrying  Into  effect  a  reso- 
lution  requiring   oJHcers   and   employees   of 
the  police,  fire,  and  health  departments  of 
the  city  to  terminate  their  membership  In 
any  union  affiliated  with  a  national  or  other 
labor  federation  and  from  discharging  them 
for    failure    to   comply.      Plaintiffs    brought 
this  action  Individually  and  as  a  class  suit 
for  the   benefit   of  other   members  of  local 
unions   affiliated    either   with   the   Intama- 
tlonai  Fire  Fighters  or  American  Federation 
of  State.  County,  and  Municipal  Employees 
Judgment    of    dismissal    was    entered    and 
plaintiffs  apf>eal. 

.^?J1  January  18.  1960,  defendant  commis- 
sioners adopted  a  resolution  declaring  th*t 
the  three  municipal  departmenta  mentioned 
are  so  affected  with  public  safety,  health  and 
welfare  that  the  officers  and  employees 
thereof  should  not  belong  to  any  or^iea- 
tlon  which  might  m  any  manner  prevent  or 
interfere  with  the  fair  and  impartial  per- 
formance Of  their  duties,  and  It  was  therein 
nssolved  as  follows: 

.J'^'^°^  ^-  "^^^  ^°  ""<=««■  «"•  employee  of 
the  police  department,  the  Are  department 
or  the  health  department  of  the  cltv  of 
Sioux  Falls  shall  hereafter  be  or  become  a 
member  of  any  organization  In  any  manner 
Identified  or  affiliated  with  any  trade  associa- 
tion, federation,  or  labor  union  whose  mem- 
bership Is  not  exclusively  made  up  of  offlcen 
or  employees  of  the  city  of  Sioux  Falls. 

"Sec.  2.  That  this  resolution  shaU  not  be 
construed  to  prohibit  membership  in  the 
PraternAl  Order  of  Police,  the  South  Dakou 
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SharUfB  ftad  P««c«  Offlcera  Aaaoclatlon.  the 
Trl«8tete  P8«c«  Offlcera  Awoclatlon.  or  any 
ottMr  almlUr  ar(«nlsattoD  wblch  4om  not 
bav«  M  on«  of  It*  prlm&ry  purpoaea  the  rep- 
r«a«ntatlon  ot  lU  niemberi  In  collective  bar- 
gaining  proceaaea  or  the  representation  of  Ita 
membera  In  matters  relating  to  wages,  boura, 
or  other  conditions  of  employment. 

"8»c.  8.  That  any  officer  or  employee  of 
a«MI  d«ipArtm«nt  shall  have  thirty  (30)  days 
uttmr  the  •ffectlve  date  of  resolution  within 
wbidi  to  flliaaaoclate  himself  from  such  pro- 
blbltad  organiaatlona. 

Article  VI  of  the  constitution  of  this 
State  is  known  m  the  bill  of  rights.  An 
amendment  of  section  2  thereof  was 
adopted  at  the  general  election  in  1946 
reading  as  follows : 

Sec.  3.  Ifo  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law.  The  right  of  persona  to  work  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  mem- 
berahlp  or  nonmembershlp  in  any  labor 
union,  or  labor  organization. 

The  complaint  is  based  primarily  on 
the  contention  that  the  resolution  deny- 
ing employment  because  of  membership 
in  a  nationally  afniiated  labor  union  is 
repugnant  to  the  above  constitutional 
amendment.  In  addition  thereto,  the 
complaint  alleges  that  the  resolution 
sought  to  be  annulled  is  unconstitutional 
in  that  it  would  deprive  city  employees 
of  certain  freedoms,  rights  and  privileges 
granted  by  both  the  Federal  and  State 
Constitutions. 

Under  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment adopted  by  the  city  of  Sioux 
Palls,  the  board  of  commissioners  con- 
sisting of  the  mayor  and  two  commis- 
sioners elected  at  large  has  control  of  all 
municipal  departments.  The  mayor  is 
president  of  the  board  and  has  a  vote 
upon  all  questions.  Authority  is  con- 
ferred upon  the  commissioners  to  make 
rules  and  regulations,  subject,  of  course, 
to  constitutional  and  statutory  restric- 
tions, for  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  several  departments  of  the 
city  and  such  agencies  as  may  be  created 
for  the  administration  of  its  affairs. 
SDC  45.0805.  Defendant  city  pursuant 
to  the  proTlslons  of  SDC  1960  Suc^. 
45.0201  (103)  enacted  an  ordinance  es- 
tablishing a  civil  service  system.  The 
ordinance  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  a  dvll  service  board  and  prescribes  its 
powers  and  duties.  Defendant  city  thus 
has  a  legislative  method  for  selection, 
tenure,  fixing  of  compensation  and  regu- 
lating of  other  matters  concerning  Its 
employees  which  apply  to  the  plaintiffs 
and  the  classes  they  represent. 

There  is  no  denial  that  the  governing  body 
of  a  municipality  poeseenes  only  such  au- 
thority a«  la  conferred  upon  It  by  law  to- 
getUer  with  s\ich  powera  as  are  neceasary  to 
carry  Into  effect  thcee  granted.  (Eriekaen 
▼.  City  0/  SUmx  FalU,  70  SJ).  40.  14  N.W.  ad 
8»;  ■••  alio  in  31  AX..  Rad  1142  clUtlon  of 
oaaaa  and  dtarmalon  of  rights  and  powers  of 
pubUo  employers  with  respect  to  union  or- 
ganlaatloa  aod  actlTftlea.) 

In  Ctty  of  Sprinofleld  v.  Clouae.  356 
Mo.  12M,  206  8.W.  3d  539,  545.  the  court 
reeocniiing  a  disCinotlon  In  relations  be- 
tween a  mmilctpallty  and  Its  employees 


and  those  between  labor  and  private  in- 
dustry .said : 

Under  our  form  of  government,  public 
office  or  employment  never  has  been  and 
cannot  become  a  mutter  of  bargaining  and 
contract  •  •  •.  This  is  true  because  the 
whole  matter  of  qualifications,  tenure,  com- 
pensation and  working  conditions  for  any 
public  service,  Involves  the  exercise  of  legis- 
lative powers  •  •  ♦.  If  such  powers  can- 
not be  delegated,  they  surely  cannot  be  bar- 
gained or  contr.icted  away:  and  certainly  not 
by  any  sdmlnlBtratlve  or  executive  officers 
who  cannot  have  any  legislative  powers.  Al- 
though executive  and  administrative  officers 
may  be  vested  with  a  certain  amount  of 
discretion  and  may  be  authorised  to  act  or 
make  regulations  in  accordance  with  cer- 
tain fixed  sUindardi!,  nevertheless  the  mat- 
ter of  making  such  standards  Involves  the 
exercise  of  legislative  powers  Thus  quali- 
fications, tenure,  compensation  and  working 
conditions  of  public  otRcers  and  employees 
are  wholly  matters  of  lawmaking  and  can- 
not be  the  subject  of  b;irgaining  or  contract. 
Such  bargaining  could  only  be  usurpation 
of  legislative  powers  by  executive  officers; 
and,  of  course  no  legislature  could  bind  It- 
self or  Its  successor  to  make  or  continue 
any  legislative  act  Therefore,  this  section 
can  only  be  construed  to  apply  to  employees 
In  private  Industry  where  actual  bargaining 
may  be  used  from  which  valid  contracts  con- 
cerning terms  and  conditions  of  work  may 
be  made.  It  cannot  apply  to  public  employ- 
ment where  it  could  amount  to  no  more 
than  giving  expreyslon  to  desires  for  the 
lawmaker's  consideration  and  guidance. 

The  court  concluded,  however,  that 
this  did  not  mean  that  public  employees 
could  not  organize;  that  the  right  of  cit- 
izens to  assemble  peaceably  and  or- 
ganize for  any  proper  purpo.se,  to  speak 
freely,  and  to  present  their  views  to 
public  oflBcers  was  preserved  by  the 
Federal  and  State  Constitutions. 

In  Norwalk  Teachers'  Associations  v. 
Board  of  Education.  138  Comi.  269,  83  a. 
2d  482,  484,  31  A.L.R.  2d  1133,  the  court, 
while  recognizing  the  right  of  public 
schoolteachers  to  organize  as  a  union 
held  that  school  oflScers  could  not  bargain 
away  discretionary  powers  vested  in  them 
to  establish  rules.    It  said : 

Under  our  system,  the  government  is  es- 
tablished by  and  run  for  all  of  the  people, 
not  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  or  group. 
The  profit  motive.  Inherent  in  the  principle 
of  free  enterprise.  Is  absent  It  should  be 
the  aim  of  every  employee  of  the  govern- 
ment to  do  his  or  her  part  to  make  It  func- 
tion as  efficiently  and  economically  as  poe- 
sible.  The  drastic  remedy  of  the  organized 
strike  to  enforce  the  demands  of  unions  of 
government  employees  is  in  direct  contra- 
vention of  this  principle.  It  has  been  so  re- 
garded by  the  heads  of  the  executive  de- 
partments of  the  States  and  the  Nation. 
Moet  of  the  text  wrtters  refer  to  one  or  more 
of  the  following  sitatements  by  three  of  our 
recent  Presidents.  They  are  quoted,  for  ex- 
a<npie,  in  I  Labor  Law  Journal  612  (May, 
lt»80):  "There  Is  no  right  to  strike  against 
public  safety  by  anybody  anywhere  at  any 
time"  (Calvin  Coolldge  on  the  Boston  police 
strike ) .  This  same  strike  was  characterized 
by  President  Wilson  as  "an  intolerable  crime 
against  civilization."  President  Franklin  D. 
Booaevelt  said  In  a  letter  to  the  president 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Federal  Bm- 
ployeea  on  August  16,  1937:  "Particularly, 
I  want  to  emphasize  my  conviction  that 
militant  tactics  have  no  place  In  the  func- 
tloina    of   any    organization    of    Oovernment 


employeea  ...  (A)  strike  of  public  employ, 
ees  manifests  nothing  less  than  an  intent 
on  their  part  to  prevent  or  obstruct  the 
operation  of  Government  until  their  de- 
mands are  satisfied.  Such  action,  looking 
toward  the  paralysis  of  Government  by  those 
who  have  sworn  to  support  It,  Is  unthinkable 
and   Intolerable." 

(2)  The  resolution  sought  to  be  annulled  Is 
clearly  repugnant  to  and  In  conflict  with  the 
constitutional  amendment  requiring  that  no 
pereons  be  denied  employment  because  of 
membership  or  nonmembershlp  m  a  labor 
union  If  It  applies  to  public  employees.  De- 
fendants argue  that  the  provisions  of  this 
rlght-to-work  amendment  are  not  so  plain 
ns  to  leave  no  room  for  construction  and  that 
by  a  process  of  practical  construction  we 
should  hold  that  It  does  not  Include  public 
employment.  It  Is  argued  In  support  of  this 
contention  that; 

The  amendment  la  In  general  terms  and 
the  duty  of  the  court  Is  to  determine  what 
the  framers  of  the  amendment  and  the  peo- 
ple who  adopted  it.  Intended  to  bind  by  its 
provisions.  The  court.  It  appears  to  us,  will 
take  Judicial  notice  of  the  times  and  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  amendment  was 
adopted.  In  South  Dakota,  in  1946,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  public  employees  to  Join 
unions  had  never  been  discussed  publicly 
and  was  not  a  matter  of  the  slightest  public 
interest.  The  paramount  Issue  at  the  close  of 
World  War  II  was  the  Increased  power  and  the 
infiltration  of  labor  unions  into  every  aspect 
of  the  Nation's  economic  activity,  and  the 
rapid  spread  of  their  closed  shop  and  union 
shops  doctrine,  where  failure  to  join  ths 
union  would  prohibit  a  man  from  working. 
The  amendment  was  adopted  at  a  time  when 
unions  and  union  power  were  on  the  ascend- 
ancy; the  amendment  was  to  delimit  the 
authority  of  these  unions  to  prevent  workers 
from  malting  a  free  choice  about  union  mem- 
bership. To  assert  otherwise  Is  to  dream 
up  a  figment  of  economic  life  that  has  never 
been  present  or  discussed  In  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota  or  by  the  people 
generally  who  voted  upon  this  amendment. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas  in  a 
recent  decision,  Potts  v.  Hay,  229 
Ark.  830.  318  S.W.  2d  826.  held  that  the 
wortls  "No  person  shall  be  denied  em- 
ployment because  of  membership  in  a 
labor  union"  do  not  exclude  public  em- 
ployment. It  was  argued  in  that  case 
that  the  court  should  recognize  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  rule  of  constitutional 
and  statutory  construction  that  general 
words  do  not  include  the  State  or  its 
subdivision  unless  that  intention  is  stated 
expressly  or  by  necessary  implication  and 
hold  that  an  implied  exception  excluded 
public  employment.  The  court  rejected 
this  contention. 

While  the  precise  question  is  not  dis- 
cussed the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida  in 
Miami  Water  Works  Local  No.  654  v.  City 
of  Miami.  157  Fla.  44526  So.  2d  194,  165 
A.L.R.  967.  apparently  assumed  that  the 
words  "the  right  of  persons  to  work  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  on  account  of 
membership  or  nonmembershlp  in  any 
labor  union  or  labor  organization"  in  the 
coiistitutlon  of  that  State  applies  to  pub- 
lic emplojmient.  The  constitutional  pro- 
visions referred  to  include  a  proviso  to 
the  effect  that  the  words  above  quoted 
"shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or 
abridge  the  right  of  employees  by  and 
through  a  labor  organization  or  labor 
union  to  bargain  collectively  with  their 
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employer."  The  court  observed  that  this 
section  of  the  constitution  did  not  give 
the  right  of  collective  bargaining  to  any 
group.  The  proviso  merely  grants  the 
right  of  collective  bargaining  otherwise 
conferred. 

The  court  In  Beverly  v.  City  of  Dallas.  Tex., 
Civ.  App.,  292  S.W.  2d  172,  held  an  ordinance 
prohibiting  the  formation  of  unions  among 
city  officials  and  employees  Invalid  as  In 
conflict  with  a  general  statute  providing 
"that  no  person  shall  be  denied  public  em- 
ployment by  reason  of  membership  or  non- 
membershlp  In   a   labor  organization. 

In  sustaining  the  validity  of  a  statu- 
tory provision  restricting  collective  bar- 
gaining with  public  employees  the  court 
said: 

The  statute  Is  very  clear  in  forbidding  col- 
lecUve  bargaining,  and  the  recognition  of  a 
union  as  a  bargaining  agent,  and  declaring 
null  and  void  any  contracts  entered  Into  be- 
tween municipal  authorities  and  any  such 
organization  on  that  basis;  but  because  it 
permits  public  employees  to  present  griev- 
ances Individually  or  through  a  representa- 
tive, the  statute  does  not  contradict  It- 
self •  •  •.  The  presentation  of  a  grievance 
is  m  effect  a  unilateral  procedure,  whereas  a 
contract  or  agreement  resulting  from  collec- 
tive bargaining  must  of  necessity  be  a  bi- 
lateral procedure  culminating  In  a  meeting  of 
the  minds  Involved  and  binding  the  parties 
to  the  agreement.  The  presentation  of  a 
grievance  is  simply  what  the  words  Imply,  and 
no  more,  and  here  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  privilege  is  extended  only  with  the 
express  restriction  that  strikes  by  public  em- 
ployees are  Illegal  and  unlawful,  as  Is  col- 
lective bargaining,  so  it  is  clear  that  the 
statute  carefully  prohibits  striking  and  col- 
lective bargaining,  but  does  permit  the  pres- 
entation of  grievances,  a  unilateral  pro- 
ceeding resulting  in  no  loss  of  sovereignty  by 
the  municipality.  We  think  the  statute  Is 
clear,  unambiguous  and  not  contradictory  of 
itself. 

(3.  4)  When  the  people  amended  Section  2, 
Article  VI,  of  the  constitution  to  provide 
that  the  "rights  of  persons  to  work"  shall 
not  be  denied  because  of  "membership  or 
nonmembershlp"  In  a  labor  union,  we  think 
that  the  language  Is  plain  and  unambiguous 
and  that  there  Is  no  occasion  for  Interpre- 
tation. Language  In  a  constitution,  as  well 
as  words  In  a  statute  or  contract,  must  be 
applied  as  It  reads  In  the  absence  of  am- 
biguity. State  ex  rel,  Payne  v.  Reeves,  44 
S.D.  568.  184  N.W.  993;  Elfring  v.  Paterson. 
66  S.D.  458,  285  N.W.  443.  We  hold  that 
this  constitutional  amendment  does  not  ex- 
clude public  employment  and  that  mem- 
bership among  city  employees  cannot  be 
banned   by   municipal   legislation   or  rule. 

It  will  be  observed  that  under  this 
amended  section,  the  converse  also  obtains. 
Nonmembershlp  in  any  union  shall  not  op- 
erate to  deny  or  abridge  the  right  to  work. 
A  municipality  cannot  by  legislative  action 
or  otherwise  require  union  membership  as 
a  prerequisite  to  employment.  As  we  have 
observed,  distinctions  exist  in  the  relations 
between  employees  and  a  municipality  and 
those  between  employees  and  an  em- 
ployer in  private  Industry.  What  we  have 
stated  does  not  mean  that  a  union  of  munic- 
ipal employees  poesesses  the  rights  of  col- 
lective bargaimng  or  the  right  to  strike  to 
enforce  Its  demands. 

The  Judgment  appealed  from  Is  reversed. 

All  the  Judges  concur. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  taken  the  time 
to  discuss  and  document  that  historic 
<tecision  on  the  part  of  the  South  Da- 


kota Supreme  Court  In  support  of  the 
union's  right  to  work  within  a  munici- 
pality to  point  out  something  which  is 
frequently  ignored  as  we  discuss  right- 
to-work  legislation.  I  point  out  that  in 
the  Instant  case  South  Dakota's  right- to- 
work  law  made  it  possible  for  the  unions 
to  organize  in  an  area  where  they  would 
otherwise  have  been  denied  that  right 
because  the  supreme  court  based  Its 
decision,  as  will  be  noted  from  the  ref- 
erence and  documentation,  solely  on  the 
conclusion  that  the  right-to-work 
amendment  also  prevented  an  employer 
from  denying  his  employees  the  right  to 
organize. 

I  have  spread  It  in  the  Record  with  its 
citation,  with  Its  background,  and  with 
its  documentation,  so  that  at  least  the 
lawyera  among  our  body  and  those 
around  the  country  who  read  the  Record 
can  find  there  the  entire  legal  story  rein- 
forcing the  argument  of  many,  and  in 
answer  to  the  union  that  right-to-work 
legislation  is  a  protection  alike  to  the 
union  and  member,  to  the  employer  and 
to  the  great  citizenry  who  comprise  the 
bulk  of  this  world  politic. 

The  case  of  Levasseur  against  Wheel - 
don,  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  clearly 
establishes  that  legitimate  union  activi- 
ties are  protected  by  South  Dakota's 
right-to-work  law. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  the  economic 
benefits  of  our  right-to-work  law.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  principle  of 
individual  freedom  of  choice  is  far  more 
important  than  the  economic  benefits 
of  a  right-to-work  law.  Nevertheless, 
official  Government  figures  do  show  that 
right-to-work  States  are  progressing 
economically  at  a  faster  rate  than  non- 
right-to-work  States.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  this  is  so.  Labor-manage- 
ment relations  are  better,  and  there  are 
fewer  work  stoppages  due  to  strikes. 

Employers  and  employees  seem  to  be 
happier  and  more  content  and  become 
more  productive  workers  when  they  are 
not  subjected  to  compulsion  and  duress 
as  a  condition  of  holding  their  jobs  and 
where  no  labor  leader  can  threaten  them 
with  reprisals  for  failing  to  carry  out 
some  motivation  of  his  own  at  the  peri] 
of  otherwise  losing  their  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  happy  people  work 
harder  and  more  prodiictively  than  do 
unhappy  people. 

To  indicate  what  has  happened  to 
South  Dakota's  economy  imder  its 
right-to-work  law,  I  cite  the  following 
figures  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  as 
rep>orted  In  the  publication,  "Employ- 
ment and  Earnings."  1955  and  March 
1965  volumes. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Average  Weekly 
Earning  of  Production  Workers"  I  wish 
to  give  the  following  facts: 

South  Dakota's  average  weekly  earn- 
ings are  currently  $106.14,  as  compared 
with  the  national  average  of  $102.68. 
The  rate  of  increase  over  the  last  10  years 
in  South  Dakota  has  been  44.7  percent, 
as  compared  with  a  national  average  of 
44.3  percent,  and  a  non-right-to-work 
State  average  of  42 .8  percent.   South  Da- 


kota has  a  higher  weekly  earning  for  pro- 
duction workers  than  23  other  States, 
among  them  being  Idaho,  Kentucky. 
Maine,  Massachusetts.  Missouri,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  New  York. 
Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island, 
and  Vermont. 

Over  the  last  10  years.  South  Dakota 
has  showTi  a  higher  percentage  of  In- 
crease in  the  average  weekly  earnings  of 
production  workers  than  have  20  States, 
among  them  being  Idaho,  Maine,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Montana,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Mexico,  New  York,  Oklahoma,  Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Wash- 
ington State,  and  Wyoming. 

I  must  sav  that  the  statistics  were 
taken  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Wyo- 
ming right-to-work  law. 

Thus.  South  Dakota  stands  above  the 
national  average  in  weekly  earnings  and 
percentage  of  increase  in  earnings. 

I  shall  quote  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  report  imder  the  heading  "Rate  of 
Unemployment." 

I  am  proud  to  point  out  to  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  that  South  Dakota 
ranks  fourth  in  the  Nation  in  having  the 
lowest  rate  of  imemployment.  The  first 
three  places  are  all  held  by  rlght-to-work 
States.  South  Dakota  is  tied  for  fourth 
place  with  Colorado,  a  non-rlght-to-work 
State.  With  the  exception  of  Colorado. 
South  Dakota  has  lower  unemployment 
than  any  non-right-to-work  State.  Her 
rate  of  3.3  percent  is  far  lower  than  the 
national  average  of  4.7  percent,  far  lower 
than  the  non-rlght-to-work  States  aver- 
age of  5  percent,  and  lower  than  the 
right-to-work  States  average  of  4  per- 
cent. The  source  of  this  data  on  rates  of 
unemployment  is  the  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Secmlty,  Department  of  Labor 
and  Manpower  Report  to  the  President, 
table  D-3,  page  241. 

Let  us  turn  to  personal  Income. 

PERSONAL  ZNCX>ME 

South  Dakota's  rate  of  Increase  in  per- 
sonal Income — 1959-64 — is  higher  than 
that  of  28  States,  among  them  being  22 
non-right-to-work  States:  New  Jersey. 
Michigan.  Kentucky.  Minnesota,  Okla- 
homa, Missouri,  'Vermont,  Louisiana, 
Wisconsin,  Massachusetts,  Idaho.  Wash- 
ington, Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New 
Mexico.  Illinois.  Maine,  Ohio.  Montana. 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyo- 
ming. 

Again  I  point  out  that  these  figures 
were  compiled  by  Qoverrunent  sources 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  right-to-work 
law  in  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

South  Dakota's  rate  of  increase  in  per- 
sonal income  for  the  period  cited  was 
28.1  percent  as  compared  with  the  na- 
tional average  Increase  of  27.2  percent 
and  the  non-right-to-work  State  average 
of  25.5  percent. 

The  data  on  personal  income  come 
from  the  Office  of  Business  Economics, 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Survey 
of  Current  Business,  August  i960:  Au- 
gust 1964 :  and  April  1965. 

HOUKLT    EARNINGS    BT    KANtTrACTinUNO 


South  Dakota.  frc«n  the  period  begin- 
ning 1953  and  ending  1963,  enjoyed  a 
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61.4-percent  Increase  In  hourly  eem- 
Ingi  by  manufacturlnff  workers.  This 
Increase  was  considerably  higher  than 
the  average  Increase  for  non-right-to- 
work  States  of  41.5  percent,  and  the  na- 
tional average  of  43.1  percent.  Source: 
Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  "Employment  and  Earnings 
Statistics  for  States  and  Areas,"  1939-63. 

PVOirUCTIOK    WOUCXES 

I  turn  now  to  production  workers. 
The  rate  of  Increase  in  South  Dakota  for 
production  workers  from  1953  to  1962 
was  37.6  i>ercent.  This  very  favorable 
Increase  was  a  far  cry  from  the  non- 
rlght-to-work  State  average  of  minus 
14.1  percent  and  the  national  average  of 
minus  10.2  percent.  It  was  also  well 
above  the  average  of  plus  3.9  percent  for 
rlght-to-work  States.  The  source  of  this 
information  is  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Bureau  of  the  Census. 

MXW    MAMTTVACTtrmlNO    J08« 

Let  us  analjrze  the  situation  from  the 
standpoint  of  new  manufacturing  Jobs, 
beoMMe  I  think  we  should  hold  the 
it«tboieope  to  the  economy  of  the  vari- 
ous States  from  as  many  directions  as 
wf  can  and  try  to  probe  the  facts  as  they 
actually  obtain. 

TbB  rate  of  Increase  in  the  creation  of 
new  manufacturing  Jobs  in  South  Da- 
kota between  1963  and  1963  was  16.1 
percent.  The  same  statistics  for  non- 
rlght-to-wo(k  States  show  an  average  of 
minus  7.0  percent;  for  the  national  aver- 
age, minus  3.3  percent.  The  average  for 
rlght-to-work  States  during  the  same 
period  cited  was  plus  12.8  percent.  The 
source  of  this  information  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, Employment  and  Earnings  Sta- 
tistics for  States  and  Areas.  1939  to  1963. 

NOMAGBICULTUaAL  KKPLOTIKS 

Now  let  us  consider  nonsigriciiltural 
workers.  South  Dakota's  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  nonagrlcultural 
emplojrees  from  1953  to  1963  was  22.6 
percent  compared  with  a  national  aver- 
age of  only  12.6  percent  and  a  non- rlght- 
to-work  State  average  of  9.0  percent. 
The  three  top  States  in  the  creation  rate 
for  new  jobs  were  all  right-to-work 
Statee— Nevada,  Arizona,  and  Florida. 
The  source  of  this  information  is  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor 
StatlsUcs. 

VALux  or  Lxn  lnsurancs  in  fobce 

Let  us  now  consider  the  value  of  life 
insurance  in  force.  The  rate  of  increase 
from  1953  to  1963  in  the  value  of  life 
insurance  in  force  in  South  Dakota  was 
178.3  percent  compared  with  the  less 
favorable  Increase  among  non-right-to- 
work  States  of  132  percent  and  the  na- 
tional average  increase  of  140  percent  for 
the  same  period.  The  source  of  this 
information  is  the  Institute  of  Life  In- 
siirance:  life  insurance  factbook. 

TALini  ABOBD  ST  ICAin77*CTTnU]f  O 

In  the  period  between  1953  and  1962, 
the  rate  of  Increase  in  the  value  added 
by  manufacturing  for  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  was  70.4  percent.  This  is  far 
above  the  non-right-to-work  State  aver- 


age of  41.5  percent  and  the  national  av- 
erage of  47.5  percent.  The  source  of  the 
information  is  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Bureau  of  the  Census. 

n»  CAMTA  PEllSONAL  tNCX)MS 

We  turn  now  to  the  per  capita  personal 
income.  South  Dakota's  rate  of  increase 
from  1953  to  1963  in  per  capita  personal 
income  was  41.7  percent,  favorably  high- 
er than  the  non-right-to-work  State 
average  of  35.4  percent  and  the  national 
average  of  47  percent. 

The  source  of  the  information  Is  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  Offlce  of  Busi- 
ness Economics. 

CAPITAL  EXPENDITTTRES 

I  turn  now  to  capital  expenditures  as 
another  means  of  measuring  the  sturdl- 
ness  of  a  State's  economy.  The  rate  of 
increase  in  capital  expenditures  from 
1953  to  1962  in  South  Dakota  was  an 
amazing  433.3  percent,  far  above  the 
average  for  non-right-to-work  States 
during  the  same  period  of  27.2  percent 
and  the  national  average  of  29.8  percent. 
The  average  increase  for  rlght-to-work 
States  during  the  period  reported  was 
37.1  percent.  The  source  of  the  infor- 
mation is  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bxireau  of  the  Census. 

NX71CBDI    OT    INSURANCE    POLICIES    IN    FORCE 

I  turn  now  to  another  analysis,  the 
number  of  insurance  policies  in  force  In  a 
State.  This  is  another  measure  of  the 
economic  sturdiness  In  a  State  and  of 
how  well  its  employees  and  people  are 
doing  at  any  given  juncture  of  the  eco- 
nomic history. 

In  South  Dakota,  from  1953  to  1963, 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  insurance 
policies  in  force  was  89.9  percent.  This 
Increase  represents  a  much  greater  gain 
than  those  made  on  the  average  by  non- 
right-to-work  States,  which  was  26.8  per- 
cent, and  a  national  average  of  30.5  per- 
cent. The  average  among  right-to-work 
States  was  39.2  percent  during  the  same 
period.  The  source  of  this  information  is 
the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance:  life  in- 
surance factbook. 

NtnCBEX   or   RETAIL   TRADE   ESTABLISHMENTS 

What  about  the  number  of  retail  trade 
establishments?  Retail  trade  establish- 
ments fall  or  succeed  dependent  upon  the 
trade  capacity  of  customers  to  buy  mer- 
chandise and  pay  for  what  they  buy,  and 
upon  the  customers  having  something 
left,  after  their  necessai-y  expenditures 
for  livelihood,  to  buy  other  items  for  their 
homes  or  families.  So,  of  course,  the 
number  of  retail  establishments  is  related 
to  the  amount  of  money  that  people  who 
work  for  a  living,  as  most  of  us  do.  have 
to  spend. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of 
retail  trade  establishments  from  1954  to 
1958  in  South  Dakota  was  5  percent.  The 
same  statistics  for  the  non-right-to-work 
States  averaged  2.6  percent.  The  na- 
tional average  was  3.9  percent.  The 
source  of  the  information  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  economic  picture 
for  a  State  that  has  a  right-to-work  law 


and  that  has  brought  about  good  labor, 
management  relations  looks  even  better 
when  it  Is  viewed  alongside  the  economic 
development  in  other  States.  Certainly 
it  is  better  when  viewed  in  comparison 
with  the  devastation  that  followed  the 
strike  of  transport  workers  in  New  York 
City,  a  strike  which  began  when  one 
union  leader,  Mike  Quill,  who  I  assume 
endorses  the  proposal  to  repeal  section 
14(b) ,  showed  utter  contempt — we  might 
even  say  enjoyable  contempt;  he  seemed 
to  enjoy  registering  it— for  the  judicial 
process  by  tearing  up  his  court  subpena 
before  the  television  cameras  and  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  as  a  result  of  one  man's 
action  and  his  complete  disregard  for 
the  public  interest,  a  city,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  a  union,  the  Nation,  and 
the  whole  country,  were  paralyzed.  A 
strike  occurred  that,  we  are  told,  cost 
$100  million  a  day.  Indeed,  the  total 
economic  damage  has  been  estimated  to 
be  $1.2  billion.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
the  cost  was,  but  all  of  us  know  that 
there  was  sizable  damsige  to  the  econ- 
omy of  New  York,  which  damage  reached 
with  its  ramifications  into  many  other 
States  and  many  other  areas  of  the 
country. 

As  a  result  of  this  strike,  small  stores 
closed  and  will  remain  closed  perma- 
nently. Most  of  the  businesses  that  re- 
mained open  will  be  unable  to  recoup 
their  losses,  some  of  which  losses  ran 
as  high  as  80  percent.  As  usual.  Uncle 
Sam  will  get  it  in  the  neck  because  their 
capacity,  in  fact,  the  necessity  of  their 
paying  income  taxes  will  be  substantially 
reduced.  There  will  be  less  money  in 
the  Federal  Treasury  with  which  to  wage 
war  in  Vietnam  or  to  repair  the  dam- 
ages of  conflict  if  peace  can  happily 
come  or  to  carry  on  the  great  advan- 
tages of  the  Great  Society  and  the  war 
on  poverty  or  do  any  other  thing  that 
government  might  be  called  upon  to  do. 

As  a  result  of  one  man's  action,  one 
union's  action,  one  intemperate  action 
in  a  State  in  which  they  do  not  have 
the  protection  of  rlght-to-work  lesisla- 
tlon,  we  had  great  economic  devastation 
and  no  cure  to  prevent  its  repetition  has 
as  yet  been  evolved. 

Is-  that  the  kind  of  situation  we  are 
trying  to  create  by  repealing  section 
14(b),  making  it  possible  for  this  kind 
of  Intemperance  and  this  kind  of  in- 
justice to  occur  in  other  industries,  in 
other  communities.  In  other  areas?  Is 
this  the  uniform  labor-management  re- 
lations that  repeal  of  section  14(b)  is 
supposed  to  provide?  Is  this  the  type  of 
respect  for  law  and  order  that  we  will 
be  fostering  If  we  do  away  with  rlght-to- 
work  laws  and  thus  compel  laborers  to 
join  unions  In  which  their  dues  sup- 
port the  activities  of  men  such  as  Mike 
Quill  in  the  instant  case? 

South  Dakotans  say  "no"  to  those 
questions. 

After  a  number  of  years'  experience 
with  the  rlght-to-work  law,  how  do  the 
people  of  South  Dakota  now  feel  about 
this  law?  I  mentioned  earlier  that  In  a 
South  Dakota  poll  and  In  my  personal 
and  mall  contacts  with  people  back  home 
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in  the  State  which  I  represent,  the  people 

had  left  absolutely  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
as  to  their  strong  feelings  that  section 
14ib)  and  the  South  Dakota  rlght-to- 
work  law  must  be  retained. 

Further  proof  of  this  can  be  found  in 
the  highly  respected  South  Dakota  poll, 
which  is  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Aber- 
deen American-News,  published  in  Aber- 
deen, S.  Dak.,  the  South  Dakota,  Sioux 
Palls,  Daily  Argus-Leader,  published  in 
the  largest  city  of  our  State — and  the 
largest  newspaper  of  a  five-State  area 
out  that  way — and  the  Watertown  Pub- 
lic Opinion,  published  in  Watertown, 
S.  Dak. — these  three  treat  newspapers 
have  developed  what  they  call  the  South 
Dakota  poll. 

They  utilize  the  usual  scientific  meth- 
ods employed  by  poll  takers  in  good  re- 
pute everywhere.  The  poll  is  highly  re- 
spected. Its  predictions  have  been  rather 
accurate  in  times  past. 

In  mid-July  of  last  year,  the  South 
Dakota  poll  made  a  scientific  survey  of 
opinion  among  the  people  of  South  Da- 
kota on  14(b).  It  conclusively  proved 
that  the  great  majority  of  South  Dsdto- 
tans  like  the  rlght-to-work  law  and  are 
opposed  to  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  I  read  now  from 
the  published  report  of  the  South  Dakota 
poll: 

Taft-Hartley '8  section  i4(b),  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  rlght-to-work  clause,  en- 
ables a  State  to  pass  a  law  barring  the  union 
shop  system  within  that  State. 

The  union  shop  system  permits  union  shop 
contracts  between  management  and  labor, 
which  contracts  require  all  workers  to  Join 
the  union  after  they  have  been  hired  for 
work  In  a  unionized  business. 

Nineteen  States,  Including  South  Dakota, 
have  laws  prohibiting  union  shop  contracts. 

Parenthetically,  they  said  the  closed 
shop,  which  requires  union  membership 
before  a  worker  is  hired  lot  work  in  a 
unionized  business,  is  banned  In  all 
States  by  Federal  law. 

I  continue  to  read : 

Were  section  14(b)  to  be  repealed  by  Con- 
gress, persons  in  South  Dakota  who  choose  to 
work  in  a  unionized  business  where  the 
union  shop  arrangement  has  been  agreed 
upon  by  management  and  the  union  would 
be  required  to  Join  the  union  after  being 
employed. 

On  the  proposal  now  before  Congress  to 
repeal  this  section  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
tliree-afths  of  the  persons  p>olled  were  op- 
posed, about  one-flfth  favored  repeal,  and  the 
other  one-fifth  Indicated  they  had  no  opinion 
or  that  they  did  not  understand  the  issue. 

The  reponse  wae  as  follows: 

Percent 

Pavor  repeal  of  secUon  14(b) 21 

Oppose  repeal  of  section  14(b) 60 

Do  not  understand  issue 10 

No    opinion B 

In  general  farmers  and  residents  of  the 
West  River  country  were  strongest  In  their 
opposition  to  the  repeal  of  section  14(b). 
Some  63  percent  of  the  farmers  polled  op- 
posed repeal,  only  12  percent  favored  repeal, 
and  another  25  percent  either  did  not  under- 
■tand  the  Issue  or  had  no  opinion.  In  the 
West  River  region  59  percent  opposed  repeal, 
and  only  14  percent  favored  It. 

Rather  Interestingly,  more  persona  In  small 
towns  than  in  the  dtlee  favored  repeal  at 
•ectlon  14(b),  a«  the  figure*  below  Indicate. 
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In  the  South  Dakota  poll  respondents 
were  asked: 

Do  you  believe  that  a  worker  should  be  re- 
quired to  Join  a  union  in  order  to  work  In  a 
unionized  factory  or  business? 

Seventy-one  percent  of  the  people  an- 
swered "no" — they  do  not  believe  a 
worker  should  be  required  to  join  a  imlon 
in  order  to  hold  his  job  In  a  unionized 
plant  or  firm.  Only  22  percent  were  of 
the  opinion  that  the  employee  should  be 
reqtiired  to  join.  Seven  percent  had  no 
opinion. 

The  people  of  South  Dakota  sire  not 
against  unions,  just  as  I  am  not  against 
unions.  I  believe  they  play  an  important 
role  in  our  economic  society.  In  the 
South  Dakota  poll,  the  people  were 
asked: 

In  general,  do  you  approve  of  labor  unions? 

The  majority — 59  percent — said  they 
do  approve  of  tmions,  in  general.  Only  36 
percent  said  they  do  not  approve  of  labor 
tmions.     Five  percent  had  no  opinion. 

This  proves,  I  believe,  that  South 
Dakotans  are  not  against  tmions.  They 
are  against  compulsion.  They  are  op- 
p>osed  to  unions  having  the  power  to 
force  men  and  women  to  become  mem- 
bers against  their  will.  They  are  pretty 
generally  against  the  power  of  people  in 
any  walk  of  life,  public  or  private,  poli- 
tician or  organization  leader,  to  shove 
them  around.  South  Dakotans,  Mr. 
President,  have  an  avid  regard  and  re- 
spect for  their  capacities  for  personal 
freedom  and  free  choice. 

In  this  the  people  of  South  Dakota  are 
a  bit  like  the  people  in  all  the  other 
States.  Other  States  may  lack  some  of 
the  independent  spirit  of  South  Dakota's 
citizens;  I  do  not  know.  But  I  think 
there  are  elements  of  high  spirit  and  in- 
dependence, an  affection  for  freedom 
and  an  aflflnity  for  liberty  among  the 
people  of  most  of  our  States.  Certainly 
I  know  those  manifestations,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, are  evident  among  young  Ameri- 
cans in  every  State;  smd  South  Dakota 
is  a  young  State,  so  I  suppose  we  can 
say  that  the  oldest  person  living  in  it 
is  a  young  American.  Anyhow,  back 
home  they  have  that  yoimg  American 
affinity  for  freedom  and  liberty,  and  I 
like  to  think  that  that  Is  still  apparent 
throughout  America  generally. 

In  all  events,  national  polls  have  re- 
peatedly shown  that  the  American  peo- 
ple do  not  go  along  with  union  officials 
in  their  desire  to  be  able  to  compel 
membership  in  unions  by  means  of  con- 
tracts with  employers. 

Another  important  Indication  of  the 
way  the  people  of  South  Dakota  feel 
about  14(b)  and  right  to  work  can  be 
found  In  editorials  In  the  State's  news- 


papers. Opposition  of  the  newspapers 
of  South  Dakota  to  repeal  of  14(b)  is 
almost  universal,  almost  solid,  as  these 
newspaper  editorials  speak,  reflecting 
not  only  their  viewpoints,  but  I  am  sure 
what  they  feel  to  be  the  viewpoints  of 
their  subscribers,  their  leaders  and  the 
citizens  of  their  communities.  I  have 
some  typical  editorials  here  from  South 
Dakota  newspapers,  up-to-date  com- 
ments by  well-advised  South  Dakotans 
on  what  they  believe  to  be  the  necessity 
of  defeating  this  attempt.  In  this  Con- 
gress, to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

I  have  one  in  my  hand,  Mr.  President, 
which  is  an  editorial  from  the  Rapid 
City  Daily  Joiurial  under  the  heading 
"Who  Has  Right  to  Work?" 

The  Rapid  City  Daily  Journal  is  pub- 
lished in  the  second  largest  city  of 
South  Dakota.  It  is  the  metropolis  of 
the  Black  Hills.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
tourist  centers  of  America.  Over  a  mil- 
lion people  visit  Moimt  Rushmore  Na- 
tional Park  every  year,  and  view  the 
four  great  historic  faces  carved  in  the 
granite  of  Mount  Rushmore.  Three 
times  that  many  people  visit  the  Black 
Hills,  used  by  one  President  as  a  sum- 
mer White  House  and  by  others  fre- 
quently as  a  point  of  rest  and  recrea- 
tion, as  they  fish  in  the  well-filled  trout 
streams  of  the  State  and  view  the  ma- 
jestic mountains  of  the  Black  Hills,  the 
largest,  tallest  mountains  in  the  world, 
Mr.  President,  between  the  Rockies  and 
the  Alps  of  Switzerland. 

And  so  the  Rapid  City  Journal  speaks 
with  something  of  a  significant  thrust, 
representing  the  high-spirited  people  of 
western  South  Dakota.  Here  is  what  it 
says: 

The  rlght-to-work  laws  In  20  States — 

The  correct  niunber  is  now  19;  I  add 
that  parenthetically  because  the  editor 
was  in  error  by  1  State — 
are  under  attack.  One  announced  legis- 
lative objective  of  the  AFL-CIO  aa  Congress 
meets  in  the  new  year  Is  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

This  section  affirms  the  authority  of 
States  to  enact  rlght-to-work  laws.  The 
right  la  that  an  Individual  can  work  at  hla 
Job  whether  or  not  he  is  a  member  of  a 
union  or  any  other  organization. 

Among  the  20  States — 

I  again  add,  the  current  number 
should  now  be  19 — 

which  have  rlght-to-work  laws  Is  South  Da- 
kota. The  section  of  the  Federal  law  In 
question  was  paased  by  Congresa  In  1847. 
In  that  same  year.  South  Dakotans  approved 
such  a  right  with  an  amendment  to  tbe 
State  constitution. 

Admittedly  the  union  movement  haa 
made  great  strides  for  the  development  of 
the  American  economy.  LlvUig  conditions 
have  Improved.  This  country  remains  the 
wealthiest  In  all  the  world.  Individual  en- 
terprlae  has  accounted  for  many  of  the 
gains.  Cooperative  effort  has  BtlmulatMl 
progreaa. 

However,  union  demands  for  more  power 
deaerve  some  reflection  on  the  part  of  think- 
ing Americana.  Where  do  tb«  union  cMef- 
talna  ceaae  and  dealat? 

It  wUl  taka  an  act  of  Oongma  to  change 
B0ctlon  14(b)   of  the  Taft-Bartlay  meaaure. 
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Wby  should  Soutb  Dakotans,  or  rwldenta 
of  any  autc  b«  forced  to  Join  a  union,  or 
pay  duM  whan  tbey  don't  care  for  ttie  idea 
or  the  elected  local.  State  or  national  offl- 
dalaT 

Curtailment  of  the  power  of  the  unions 
on  a  naUooal  acale  would  aeem  to  be  In 
Oftler,  rather  than  ahrlnfclng  the  rights  of 
cltlaana  In  90 — 

And  I  again  say.  Mr.  President,  the 
correct  number  is  now  19 — 

or  aU  00  StatM. 

Factually,  the  right  to  work  In  South  Da- 
kota U  Inhibited.  Any  major  contract  In- 
TolTea  f1r«l<««1  union  men  who  can  walk  off 
tlM  job  If  the  "Mabc" — that's  the  nonunion 
men — become  too  numerous  or  fall  to  pay 
the  dues. 

BowvTsr,  tiM  evidence  provided  by  the 
XJJS.  Department  of  Labor  shows  that  unions 
have  continued  to  thrive  where  rlght-to- 
work  laws  are  In  effect.  The  average  In- 
crease In  wages  has  been  higher.  New  xxuLn- 
ufacturlng  Jobs  have  Increased  at  a  faster 
rate  wbers  union  membership  Is  voluntary, 
not  compulsory. 

May  I  interrupt  the  reading  of  the  edi- 
torial, Mr.  President,  to  say  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Senators  who  may  have  come  in 
later,  after  I  had  related  the  tabular 
findings  and  comparisons  of  South  Da- 
kota as  a  rlght-to-work  State  in  these 
various  criteria  of  economic  success,  that 
they  wUl  find  them  a  little  earlier  In  his 
remarks,  as  I  ipeUed  out  in  detail  how 
In  the  rijEht-to-work  State  of  South  Da- 
kota, among  retail  establishments,  in- 
surance policy  holdings  were  increasing 
at  a  faster  rate,  that  we  are  producing  a 
greater  soundness  and  a  stability  of  econ- 
omy, as  measured  by  tlie  various  rami- 
fications that  one  uses  in  trying  to  put 
together  the  picture  of  a  sound  economy. 

I  now  revert  to  the  reading  of  the  edi- 
torial, but  I  did  not  wish  Senators  to  fail 
to  reftllae  that  there  was  documentation 
in  the  RccoRD,  and  my  hope  for  the  very 
proper  and  wise  communication  and  ob- 
senrmtlons  made  by  the  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Rapid  City  Dally  Journal : 

Soma  can  say  that  South  Dakota  has  failed 
to  oatch  up  with  labor  trends.  We  know 
that  rlfht-to-work  laws  are  being  prepared 
now  for  Pennsylvania.  California,  and  New 
Mexico. 

Supreme  power  should  never  belong  to 
any  group  or  Individual — High  Court  J\u- 
tloss,  union  labor  leaders.  Congressmen,  or 
Presidents — It  should  remain  with  the  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  President,  turning  now  from  one 
of  our  metropolitan  dallies  in  South  Da- 
kota to  one  of  our  fine  weekly  news- 
papers In  Milbank,  S.  Dak.,  in  the  Whet- 
atone  Vmlley  where  that  county  touches 
chedK  to  Jowl  the  great  State  of  Miime- 
■ota.  flrom  whence  comes  our  Vice  Presi- 
dent, up  in  the  Big  Stone  Lake  fishing 
areu,  where  we  have  our  f  tdr  quota  of 
ttM  10,MO  lakes  that  distinguish  the 
landscape  of  Minnesota — up  there  where 
people  live  a  pleasant  life,  where  they 
have  an  industrial  output  combined  with 
an  agrletiltural  output  from  the  great 
Wtaetstobe  TaOey,  where  people  can  look 
on  this  subject  without  bias  or  prejudice, 
there  is  published  an  editorial  in  the 
Milbank  Herald  Advocate,  published  by 
one  of  the  fine  women  editors  of  America. 


She  used  to  be  a  schoolteacher.  Her 
name  is  Lucille  Burgess. 

Let  us  see  what  she  has  to  say,  com- 
menting on  this  topic  of  great  concern 
to  all  Americans.  "To  Join  or  Not  Join  " 
is  the  title  of  the  editorial. 

She  writes  in  the  Milbank  Herald  Ad- 
vocate : 

The  desk  of  the  Herald  Advcx»te  over  which 
passes  all  Iclnds  of  Interesting  mall  usually 
has  one  or  two  pieces  of  literature  dealing 
with  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Now  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  the  last  word 
on  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  or  even  to  be  more 
than  vaguely  famUlar  with  It  and  Its 
provisions. 

However,  In  the  past  few  months  we  have 
become  aware  that  forces  are  at  work  to 
repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  act  which  Is  the 
provision  that  affirms  the  right  of  States  to 
pass  right-to-work  laws. 

In  President  Johnson's  state  of  the  Union 
message  last  January,  he  stated  that  he 
would  propose  changes  m  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  Including  section  14(b). 

It  seems  to  us,  strictly  in  terms  of  com- 
monsens«  and  without  going  into  any  tech- 
nicalities, the  repeal  of  this  law  which  gives 
States  the  right  to  prohibit  compulsory 
union  membership  would  be  a  mistake. 

In  a  country  that  at  the  moment  Is  in- 
tensely Interested  in  preventing  discrimina- 
tion, rep>eal  of  this  law  would  be  inviting  a 
new  kind  of  discrimination. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  parenthet- 
ically that  we  can  always  trust  the  intui- 
tive sense  of  a  lady  to  come  up  with  an 
idea,  an  argument  and  an  angle  which 
has  been  too  frequently  neglected  by 
those  of  the  masculine  sex  who  have 
commented  and  written  on  this  subject. 

To  preserve  the  continuity.  I  read  the 
sentence  in  the  editorial  again: 

In  a  country  that  at  the  moment  is  In- 
tensely Interested  in  preventing  discrimina- 
tion, repeal  of  this  law  would  be  inviting 
a  new  kind  of  discrimination.  It  would 
make  it  mandatory  for  an  employee  who 
wishes  to  keep  his  job  to  be  a  union  member 
whether  or  not  he  wished  to  be. 

We  do  not  desire  to  argue  here  the  merits 
of  unionism.  The  point  we  wish  to  naake  is 
that  If  some  Individualist  does  not  want  to 
join  a  union,  not  joining  should  be  his  privi- 
lege In  a  free  country. 

There  is  no  11th  commandment  that  says 
"Thou  Shalt  Join  the  Union."  Until  there 
Is,  we  heartily  beseech  our  Congressmen 
to  preserve  the  legislation  on  the  books 
which  guarantees  an  Individual  free  choice 
In  the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  much  more  that 
I  should  like  to  say  on  this  subject,  as 
to  why  I  believe  it  to  be  unwise  and  un- 
warranted to  repeal  section  14 (b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  at  this  time.  However, 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  snowing 
very  heavily  outside,  and  that  some  of 
our  colleagues  have  dinner  engagements 
in  the  most  Important  house  in  town,  I 
do  not  wish  to  inconvenience  any 
Senator. 

Consequently,  I  yield  the  floor  at  this 
time  and  shall  continue  my  arguments 
against  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  on  same  later  occasion, 
when  it  is  more  convenient  for  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  is  very  consid- 
erate. A  snowstorm  is  in  progress  at 
this  moment,  which  ordinarily  would  not 
be  regarded  as  much  of  a  storm  by  any 
one  of  the  rugged  citizens  of  South  Da- 


kota, or  equally  the  rugged  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Micliigan,  but  it  has  l)een 
our  experience  in  Wasliington 

Mr.  TOWER.  Or  the  rugged  people 
of  Texas. 

Mr.  MTJNDT.  I  l)elieve  it  would  be  in 
order  to  delete  that  latter. 

Mr.  HART.  If  the  roll  were  called,  I 
do  not  know  what  the  verdict  would  be. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  have  been  advised 
that  some  of  our  colleagues  have  de- 
parted for  home  already  because  of  the 
bad  trafBc  conditions. 

Mr.  HART.  Indeed,  the  Senator  is 
correct.  Wswhlngton  succumbs  most 
readily  to  the  falling  of  snow. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  heavy  snowstorm  outside,  I  Ijelieve 
that  it  is  prudent  to  move  at  this  time, 
pursuant  to  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10 
o'clock  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.)  the  Seriate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  Jan- 
uary 27,  1966,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  January  26, 1966: 

Thx  Jtjdiciart 

Constance  Baker  Motley,  of  New  York,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York  vice  Archie  O.  Dawson, 
deceased. 

U.S.  Attornet 

Gilbert  S.  Mcrritt,  Jr..  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Ten- 
nessee for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Kenneth 
Harwell,  resigned. 

U.S.  Marshal 

Anthony  J.  Purka,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania Tor  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Jamec 
R.  Berry,  resigned. 

In  thz   Navt 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231,  the 
following-named  officers  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  said  section. 
I  nominate  them  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving: 

•Vice  Adm.  John  L.  Chew,  VS.  Navy. 

•Vice  Adm.  John  J.  Hyland,  U.S.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  Frederick  L.  Ashworth,  VS. 
Navy. 

The  following-named  officers,  when  retired, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 5233 : 

Vice  Adm.  Charles  L.  Melson.  U.8.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  Edmund  B.  Taylor.  U.S.  Navy. 

In   thk   MARtNx   Corps   Reskkvz 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  major  general  subject  to  quaUfl- 
cation  therefore  as  provided  by  law: 

Charles  F.  Duchein 

Sidney  S.  McMath 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general  subject  to 
quallScatlon  therefore  as  provided  by  law : 

Leland  W.  Smith 

Arthur  B.  Hanson 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26. 1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
a  great  day  in  the  world,  for  the  Republic 
of  India  celebrates  the  16th  anniversary 
of  her  independence.  It  is  a  great  day 
In  India  because  the  promise  of  new 
leadership,  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Indira 
Gandhi,  India's  new  Prime  Minister, 
hopefully  will  lead  this  magnificent 
country  into  the  future  with  her  head 
held  high  full  of  confidence  and  en- 
thusiasm. 

This  is  an  opportune  time,  therefore, 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  us  here  to  extend  warm 
felicitations  to  His  Excellency  Dr.  Sarve- 
palli  Radhakrishnan,  President  of  the 
Republic  of  India;  to  Her  Excellency 
Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  India's  Prime  Minis- 
ter; and  to  His  Excellency  Braj  Kumar 
Nehru,  India's  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

Upon  the  shoulders  of  Mrs.  Gandhi 
have  fallen  some  weighty  problems,  but 
her  faith  in  her  country  and  her  coun- 
trymen will  give  her  the  wisdom  and 
guidance  she  will  need  to  lead  this  great 
nation  in  these  times.  Our  hopes  and 
prayers  go  out  to  Mrs.  Gandlii  at  this 
time.  She  follows  in  the  illustrious  foot- 
steps of  the  late  Prime  Minister  Shastri — 
but  she,  we  are  sure,  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue the  good  work  of  this  great  man. 

We  join  with  our  Indian  brothers  today 
in  commemoration  of  a  landmark  in  their 
political  history — January  26,  1950,  the 
day  upon  which  the  constitution  of  a  free 
and  independent  India  went  into  effect. 
That  event  marked  the  establishment  of 
India  as  a  Sovereign  Democratic  Re- 
public, consisting  of  a  Union  of  States. 
It  represented  a  triumph  for  dedicated 
Indians  who  were  determined  to  create 
a  secular  democracy  in  which  every  per- 
son would  have  the  essentials  of  a  decent 
government  and  in  which  inequalities 
would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Like  our  own  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Indian 
Constitution  named  and  guaranteed  the 
basic  rights  of  every  citizen.  It  gave  the 
right  to  vote  to  everyone  21  years  of  age 
and  older.  The  constitution  prohibited 
unequal  treatment  because  of  race,  re- 
ligion, social  class,  sex,  or  place  of  birth. 

The  16  years  that  have  passed  since  the 
Proclamation  of  the  Republic  have  been 
as  but  an  iristant  in  the  rich  history  of 
this  5,000-year-old  land.  In  this  period 
India  has  grappled  heroically  with  mam- 
moth difficulties.  Extreme  loyalties  of 
religion  and  community  have  been  divi- 
sive forces,  impeding  the  coalescence  of 
a  strong  national  unity.  The  Indian 
economy  has  been  beset  with  coimtlees 
problems,  in  particular  the  inability  to 
produce  enough  food  for  her  465  mllll(Xi 
people.  The  ravages  of  heart-rending 
poverty,  illiteracy,  and  disease  have  been 
etched  upon  the  face  of  India.  The 
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threat  of  further  aggression  by  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  has  added  yet  another 
obstacle  to  the  tremendous  task  of 
achieving  economic  self-sufficiency. 

Despite  these  great  handicaps,  the 
cumulative  effect  has  been  to  prtxiuce 
relatively  minor  distortions  in  Indian 
democracy.  India  today  can  t>oast  a 
vigorous  press,  free  trade  unions,  a  grow- 
ing number  of  articulate  Intellectuals, 
and  growing  national  unity.  The  ideals 
of  the  constitution  have  been  held  In 
reverence,  and.  more  important,  have 
been  translated  into  meaningful  action. 
Having  Just  passed  through  the  crucible 
of  the  loss  of  the  great  leader  Lai 
Bahadur  Shastri.  India  has  again  proved 
the  mettle  of  its  democratic  system. 

Today  in  this  new  year  of  1966  the 
democratic  way  of  life  stands  threatened 
by  Communist  aggression.  We  here  in 
America  may  take  comfort  In  viewing 
India  as  one  nation  of  the  vast  and  teem- 
ing Asian  land  mass  that  shines  forth  as 
a  major  functioning  democracy.  To  this 
great  land,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  send  our  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes. 


Los  Aogeles  at  Home 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  26,  1966 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  early 
California,  In  the  days  of  the  dons  and 
the  ranchos,  the  visitor  to  a  home  was 
met  with  the  traditional  Spanish  greet- 
ing of  "Mi  casa  es  su  casa." — "My  house 
Is  your  house."  This  greeting  has  be- 
come the  motto  of  a  new  civic  organiza- 
tion, formed  4  years  ago  and  known  as 
"Los  Angeles  at  Home."  The  warm  hos- 
pitality Implied  in  this  salutation  is  be- 
ing revived,  and  its  recipient  is  the  in- 
ternational tourist  visiting  in  the  Greater 
Los  Angeles  area. 

The  purpose  of  "Los  Angeles  at  Home" 
is,  of  course,  to  enable  the  tourist  to  meet 
with  to  learn  something  of  the  American 
way  of  life,  and  for  the  host  family,  in 
turn,  to  learn  about  their  guest's  way  of 
life.  It  makes  possible  an  exchange  of 
information  concerning  the  differences 
and  similarities  in  our  peoples,  our  cus- 
toms, and  our  nations,  and  thus  strength- 
ens friendship  and  understanding  among 
the  individuals  and  nations  of  the  world. 

Important,  too,  is  the  opporttmlty  for 
the  international  tourist  to  spend  a  warm 
and  delightful  afternoon  or  evening  in 
the  home  of  a  host  family  whose  inter- 
ests, hobbies,  family,  or  business  back- 
grounds are  similar  to  their  own.  And 
over  dinner  or  refreshments,  around  the 
fireplace,  the  pool,  or  In  the  patio  they 
are  able  to  discuss  their  mutual  Interests. 

At  the  moment,  'Xos  Angeles  at  Home" 
has  over  700  host  families  on  file  cover- 
ing a  wide  range  of  business,  family 
backgrounds,  and  interests.    These  host 


families  are  drawn  not  only  from  the 
city  and  county  of  Los  Angeles,  but  from 
the  cities  and  towns  in  Orsinge,  San  Ber- 
nardino, Ventura,  and  Riverside  coun- 
ties— in  short,  from  all  of  the  Greater 
Los  Angeles  area. 

In  addition  to  these  individual  fam- 
ilies. "Los  Angeles  at  Home"  has,  too, 
the  interest  and  support  of  many  otiier 
civic  orgsmizations  and  clubs,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  newspapers,  radio  and  televi- 
sion, governmental  offices,  the  travel  In- 
dustry, and  so  forth. 

In  order  to  match  up  the  tourist  with 
a  host  family  of  similar  interests,  "Los 
Angeles  at  Home"  asks  the  tourist  to  fill 
out  certain  forms  which  are  then  checked 
against  the  host  family  forms  already 
on  file.  The  length  of  the  visit — it  may 
be  for  the  afternoon,  for  dinner  and  the 
evening,  or  for  a  few  hours  after  dinner — 
is  arranged  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of 
both  the  visitor  and  the  host  family. 
The  type  of  entertainment  is  left  entire!^ 
to  the  discretion  of  the  host  family.  "Los 
Angeles  at  Home"  can  give  Its  host  fam- 
ilies at  least  24  hours  notice  so  that  they 
can  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
about  picking  up  their  guests  at  their 
hotel,  and  so  forth. 

There  is  no  charge  to  the  tourist  for 
this  service,  nor  does  the  host  family 
receive  any  remuneration.  The  host 
families  act  solely  out  of  a  desire  and 
interest  to  make  the  tourist  feel  wel- 
come to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Greater  Los  Angeles  area.  The  organi- 
zation is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  California  as  a  nonprofit 
corporation  and  as  such  is  supported 
financially  by  various  civic-minded  in- 
dividuals, corporations,  and  foundations 
throughout  the  metropolitan  area. 

The  guiding  light  of  "Los  Angeles  at 
Home"  is  Mr.  Donn  Gift.  It  Is  through 
his  untiring  efforts  that  this  program 
continues  to  fiourlsh.  Mr.  Gift  and  all 
those  who  participate  in  the  program 
deserve  the  thanks  and  admiration  of  all 
of  us. 


School  AppropriatioD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  26, 1966 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  it  is  estimated  that 
from  $400  to  $415  million  will  be  needed 
to  meet  all  school  districts'  entitlement. 
Yet  budget  figures  released  Monday 
called  for  the  appropriation  of  $183  mU- 
Uon  to  be  used  during  fiscal  1967  for  the 
operation  of  school  districts  with  stu- 
dents whose  parents  work  on  or  live  on 
Government  installations. 

This  slash  in  funds  for  operation  of  the 
federally  impacted  school  program  is  un- 
justified, inequitable,  and  a  breach  of 
promise  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment,   It  indicates  the  problems  we 
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can  «nttclp>tg  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment moves  further  toward  talcing  over 
the  financing  of  our  schools. 

This  cut  of  more  than  50  percent  will 
leave  many  South  Dakota  school  dis- 
tricts far  short  of  necessary  funds — 
funds  they  had  been  led  to  believe  they 
would  receive  and  had  included  in  their 
budget  estimates.  They  simply  had  not 
taken  Into  account  the  fact  that  they  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  all-powerful  cen- 
tralized Qovemment  In  Washington 
whose  whim  it  Is  to  cut  these  essential 
funds  to  make  room  for  more  popular 
programs  in  this  election  year. 


Tazatioa  of  Aatitnist  Treble 
Daaufc  Payaeats 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EBIANUEL  CELLER 

or  tnw  Toax 
IN  THB  HOX78B  OF  RKPRKSKNTATrVBB 

Wedneaday,  January  26, 1968 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Internal 
Revenue  Service  rulings  on  private  tre- 
ble damage  actions  under  the  antitnist 
laws  have  given  favored  tax  treatment 
to  antitrust  violators.  These  rulings 
h»Te  weakened  the  vigor  of  our  anti- 
trust poUclee,  penaUzed  the  victims  of 
unlawful  predatory  business  practices. 
Increased  the  tax  burden  on  the  general 
public,  and  benefited  convicted  anti- 
trust criminals.  I  am  Introducing  a  bill 
that  Is  designed  to  reafUrm  Congress 
direction  for  an  effective  antitrust  pro- 
gram and  correct  the  mistakes  that  have 
been  made  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

On  July  24.  1964.  the  IRS  promulgated 
Revenue  Ruling  64-224  for  the  benefit  of 
the  electrical  equipment  manufacturers 
Industry.  This  niling  permits  amounts 
P«ld  to  persons  for  injuries  resulting 
from  antitnist  violations  to  be  deductible 
as  "ordinary  and  necessary"  business  ex- 
pense by  the  violator.  When  the  IRS 
Issued  this  regulation.  Senator  Hart,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee,  I,  as  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  of  its 
Antitrust  Subcommittee,  jointly  de- 
notmced  the  ruling  as  a  tax  giveaway, 
at  the  expense  of  other  taxpayers,  to 
corporations  which  had  been  found 
guilty  of  criminal  antitrust  violations. 
We  pointed  out  that  the  ruling  rewarded 
lawlessness,  and  that  the  Oovemment 
would  lose  millions  In  tax  dollars. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  protests. 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation  on  November  18.  1964. 
under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Harry  F. 
Byrd  and  Reprecentative  Wilbui  Mu.us, 
dacidad  to  review  the  entire  matter.  The 
staff  was  requested  to  collect  and  sum- 
marin.  f or  tb«  use  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee, relevant  legislative  materials  and 
viewpoints  of  various  groups  of  interest- 
ed parties  as  to  policies  and  probable 
oonaeaueneea  erf  the  Revenue  Ruling  64- 
234.  I  nibmltted  an  extensive  analysis 
of  the  kcklattvt  history  and  relevant  ju- 
dicial dwdsloiM,  which  to  my  mind  made 


it  clear  that  the  IRS  ruling  la  erroneous 
and  contrary  to  the  policies  established 
by  Congress. 

The  Department  of  Justice  submitted 
a  weak  and  equlvocsU  statement  to  the 
Joint  Committee.  In  its  statement,  the 
Department  of  Justice  pointed  out  that, 
although  the  IRS  position  was  not  one 
that  the  Department  would  have  reached 
had  it  been  charged  with  responsibility, 
and  although  the  Department  would 
have  been  prepared  to  defend  in  court 
a  rule  of  complete  nondeductlbility,  it 
nonetheless  deferred  to  the  position 
taken  by  the  Treasury  and  relied  upon 
Congress  to  be  the  final  arbiter  in  bal- 
ancing the  competing  antitrust  and  tax 
considerations.  On  November  1.  1965, 
the  Joint  Committee  staff  submitted  its 
summary,  without  recommendation,  to 
the  Joint  Committee  for  further  con- 
sideration. The  staff  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  legislation  may  be  appropriate 
to  correct  errors  made  by  the  IRS. 

We  need  legislation  that  clearly  defines 
congressional  intent  as  to  the  priority  of 
the  policy  embodied  in  the  antitrust  laws 
over  tax  questions  with  respect  to  pri- 
vate antitrust  treble  damage  actions. 
This  will  eliminate  any  possibility  that 
the  IRS  in  the  future  would  again  distort 
congressional  policy  through  changes  in 
its  rulings. 

The  IRS  ruling  h&s  its  origin  in  one 
of  the  most  callous  antitrust  cases  to 
reach  the  courts:  the  price  fixing  and 
bid  regulating  cases  in  the  early  1960's 
against  General  Electric  Co.,  Westing- 
house  and  other  electrical  equipment 
manufacturers.  In  these  cases  the  Gov- 
ernment indicted  20  companies  for  con- 
spiring to  fix  prices  in  sales  of  electrical 
equipment  to  Oovemment  and  to  in- 
dustry. The  defendants  admitted  their 
responsibility  and  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
charges.  Substantial  fines  were  imposed 
and  several  corporate  officials  were  sent 
to  jail.  In  the  wake  of  these  Govern- 
ment victories,  more  than  2,000  private 
cases  were  filed  against  General  EHectric 
Co..  Westlnghouse,  and  other  electrical 
equipment  manufacturers.  Conservative 
estimates  placed  the  potential  total  lia- 
bility of  the  defendants  In  these  private 
cases  at  nearly  $300  million. 

Since  it  reduces  treble  damages  to 
approximately  double  damages,  the  effect 
of  the  IRS  ruling  is  to  award  a  gift  of 
nearly  $150  million  to  these  admittedly 
guilty  electrical  equipment  manufac- 
turers. Other  American  taxpayers,  who 
already  have  been  victimized  by  the  con- 
spirators and  required  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  electrical  equipment  and  for 
electrical  service,  must  make  up  the  loss 
In  revenue  that  the  Government  suffers 
through  the  ruling. 

Private  actions  to  collect  damages 
from  antitrust  violators  traditionally 
have  been  relied  upon  as  an  important 
adjimct  to  antitrust  law  enforcement. 
To  stimulate  private  actions.  Congress 
authorized  treble  damages,  with  the  in- 
tent, always,  to  provide  an  additional 
method  to  punish  antitrust  violators. 
Until  the  IRS  made  its  ruling,  no  one 
believed  that  defendants,  who  had  caused 
damages  through  violations  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  would  be  allowed  to  deduct 
treble   damage  payments   as   "ordinary 
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and  necessary"  business  expenses. 
There  is  a  long  history  in  our  legislative 
and  judicial  precedents  that  establishes 
that  a  treble  damage  requirement  is 
punitive  in  nature.  To  allow  such  dam- 
ages in  antitrust  cases  to  be  deducted 
under  our  tax  laws  frustrates  the  na- 
tional policy  that  makes  price  fixing  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  a  crim- 
inal offense. 

Since  Its  ruling  became  public.  I  con- 
sistently have  protested  the  IRS  gift  to 
the  electrical  equipment  manufacturers 
During  aU  of  this  time.  I  have  hoped 
that  the  IRS  would  repudiate  its  ruling 
I  believe  the  IRS  should,  even  at  this  late 
date,  repudiate  its  ruling.  Repudiation 
would  correct  their  error,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  permit  the  companies 
to  try  the  issue  In  court  and  in  that 
forum  establish,  if  they  can,  a  right  to  a 
deduction.  Unless  the  ruling  is  repudi- 
ated, however,  no  Individual  taxpayer 
can  go  to  court  to  test  its  validity. 

The  IRS,  however,  seems  to  be  more 
amenable  to  the  argimient  of  the  anti- 
trust conspirators.  I  have  given  up  hope 
that  the  IRS  will  move  to  correct  the 
situation.  Legislation  is  required.  The 
bill  I  introduce,  of  course,  can  only  have 
prospective  application.  If  the  IRS 
would  repudiate  its  ruling  the  effect 
would  be  retroactive  and  the  electrical 
equipment  companies  would  not  enjoy 
this  tax  windfall.  This  cannot  be  ac- 
complished by  legislation. 

In  keeping  with  my  conviction  that 
legislation  is  needed  to  clarify  and  em- 
phasize the  overriding  public  policy  In- 
volved in  private  treble  damage  anti- 
trust actions,  my  bill  also  remedies  ms 
and  Judicial  rulings  as  to  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  damages  recovered  by  the  plain- 
tiff In  a  successful  antitrust  suit.  At  the 
present  time,  such  recoveries  are  treated 
as  Income  to  the  successful  plaintiff.  The 
effect  of  this  ruling,  which  was  affirmed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Glenshaw 
case — Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
v.  Glenshaw  Glass  Co.,  348  U.S.  426 
(1954) — reduces  the  amount  of  damages 
the  successful  plaintiff  is  able  to  recover 
and  retain.  Reduction  of  this  recovery 
lessens  the  incentive  to  bring  private  ac- 
tions, and  the  Goverrmient  loses  the 
benefits  of  supplementary  private  anti- 
trust enforcement.  My  bill  makes  It 
clear  that  recoveries  in  excess  of  damages 
sustained  shall  not  be  treated  as  In- 
come to  the  successful  plaintiff. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  12319 
A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act 
(15    U.S.C.,    section    15),    and    for    other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopoUes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  October  15,  1914  (15  tJ.S.C, 
sec.  16).  Is  hereby  amended  by  Inserting 
•■(a)"  after  Section  4,  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  any  action  pending  or  Instituted 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  amount  recovered  In  excess  of  tbe 
damages  sustained  shaU  not  be  treated  as 
Income  for  purposes  of  any  law  of  the  United 
State*  imposing  a  tax  on  Income.     In  any 
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action  pending  or  instituted  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  or  under  section  4A 
of  this  Act  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  no  payment  made 
by  any  defendant  pursuant  to  any  Judgment 
or  settlement  of  such  action  shall  be  de- 
ductible as  ordinary  and  necessary  expense 
under  any  law  of  the  United  States  Impos- 
ing a  tax  on  Income." 


Changes  in  Poblic  Laws  815  and  874 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OF   NXBHASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  26,  1966 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
which  would  amend  Public  Laws  815  and 
874  In  order  to  bring  them  more  In  line 
with  their  original  purpose. 

These  laws  had  their  genesis  In  late 
1949  and  early  1950  when  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  conducted 
extensive  hearings  all  across  the  country, 
the  printed  record  of  which  extends  to 
some  2,400  pages.  In  the  report  of  that 
committee,  it  was  stated  that — 

Federal  assistance  as  called  for  in  these 
recommendations  Is  restricted  to  meeting  the 
Federal  responsibility  only  In  these  affected 
school  districts;  It  is  not  Intended  to  provide 
assistance  that  would  be  available  under 
proposals  for  general  Federal  aid. 

Over  the  years  since  1950,  however,  due 
largely  to  various  amendments,  the  pro- 
gram has  become  a  kind  of  general  aid 
to  education,  "under  a  poor  formula" 
as  one  authority  put  it  While  I  would 
be  opposed  on  principle  to  a  Federal  pro- 
gram of  general  aid  to  education,  if  we 
are  to  have  such  a  program  it  should  be 
drawn  up,  Introduced,  and  debated  on 
its  own  merits.  It  should  not  be  foisted 
off  on  this  Congress  and  on  the  public 
by  hacking  up,  amending,  and  distorting 
a  bill  designed  to  meet  a  limited  and  spe- 
cific problem.  It  Is  with  an  eye  toward 
eliminating  some  of  the  more  serious  In- 
equities and  unjustifiable  provisions  of 
these  laws  that  I  am  proposing  the  fol- 
lowing changes. 

ELIMINATE  ONE-HALP  OF  NATIONAL  AVERAGE 
CONTRIBUTION    RATE 

First  of  all,  my  bill  would  eliminate  the 
one-half  of  national  contribution  rate  as 
an  alternative  basis  for  computing  the 
"local  contribution  rate."  At  present, 
the  local  school  district  can  use  as  its 
"local  contribution  rate"  any  one  of 
three  different  figures — the  amount 
spent  per  pupil  from  local  revenue 
sources  in  "generally  comparable"  school 
districts  within  the  State,  one-half  of  the 
State  average  per  pupil  cost,  or  one-half 
of  the  national  average  per  pupil  cost 
In  the  continents  l  United  States. 

This  latter  alternative  should  be  elimi- 
nated since — 

Such  a  rate  bears  no  reasonable  relation 
to  the  revenue  losses  or  financial  burdens 
occasioned  for  a  partlctilar  school  district  by 
fWeral  property  tax  exemption.  Its  effect, 
indeed,  is  a  Federal  payment  of  the  full  coBt 


per  "A"  category  pupU  to  many  school  dis- 
tricts which  receive  in  addition  substantial 
State  aid  for  these  same  pupils.  (State- 
ment of  PVancifl  Keppel,  Commissioner  of 
Education  before  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  Apr.  2,  1963.) 

The  original  purpose  behind  the  one- 
half  of  national  average  contribution 
rate  was  to  make  the  payments  to  school 
districts  throughout  the  Nation  more 
nearly  equal.  Before  the  amendment, 
there  was  a  very  wide  discrepancy  among 
payments  to  school  districts  In  different 
States.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
Federal  payments  were  based  on  local 
contribution  rates,  and  in  States  where 
the  State  contribution  to  education  was 
high,  the  local  rates  were  low,  and  vice 
versa.  It  was  felt  by  many  to  be  in- 
equitable for  a  State  which  contributed 
highly  to  education  to  be  penalized  by 
the  terms  of  the  act.  Again,  however, 
the  present  act  is  being  confused  with  a 
program  of  general  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. 

As  was  said  by  Elliot  L.  Richardson, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Wf.lf  are  In  1958: 

The  relevant  measure  is  that  amount  which 
will  pvt  the  school  district  in  the  same  situ- 
ation as  other  school  districts  In  the  State. 

Tl-»e  purpose  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
874  is  to  alleviate  the  burden  caused  by 
Federal  activities;  its  purpose  is  not  to 
equalize  the  quality  of  American  educa- 
tion or  to  provide  a  grat'oitous  boon  to 
fortunate  school  districts.  This  amend- 
ment would  save  $17  billion. 


UXDtTCTION      or     PATMXNTS     rOR      3(b)       "OCT" 
CHILDBEN 

The  second  change  would  provide  that, 
in  a  situation  where  the  parents  work  on 
tax-exempt  Federal  property  but  live  in 
a  school  district  other  than  the  district  in 
which  the  property  is  located,  payment 
for  each  child  would  be  reduced  from  50 
to  25  percent  of  the  local  contribution 
rate.  Under  the  existing  laws,  all  "B" 
category  pupils  are  compensated  for  at 
the  50-percent  rate,  whether  the  Federal 
property  is  located  within  or  without  the 
district  of  residence.  Yet,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  burden  is  greater  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other. 

When  both  the  Federal  property  suid 
the  residence  are  in  the  same  school  dis- 
trict— the  B  "in"  pupils — school  revenue 
per  "B"  pupil  is  cut  one-half  by  reason 
of  the  Federal  property  tax  exemption — 
retaining  the  other  one-half  which  comes 
from  the  residential  property.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  Federal  property 
is  located  outside  the  district  of  residence, 
there  is  no  reduction  due  to  Federal  tax 
exemption.  In  many  States,  however, 
the  contribution  to  local  school  districts 
from  State  tax  funds  is  fairly  substantial. 
Tax-exempt  Federal  property  located 
anywhere  in  the  State  would  reduce  this 
State  contribution  to  the  local  district. 
To  compensate  for  this  reduction,  this 
bill  does  not  entirely  eliminate  payments 
for  B  "out"  pupils,  but  rather  provides 
that  they  will  be  compensated  for  at  a 
rate  of  25  percent  of  the  local  contribu- 
tion rate. 

In  addition,  if  payments  were  reduced 
when  the  Federal  installation  is  not  in 
the  school  district,  there  would  be  an 


incentive  to  consoUdate  school  districts, 
a  procedure  generally  supported  by  edu- 
cators and  others  who  have  concerned 
themselves  with  the  problems  of  the 
American  school  system.  This  amend- 
ment would  save  $52,411,662. 

THREE-PERCENT    ABSOEPTtON    EXQCIRCMENT 

A  third  change  would  revive  the  3 -per- 
cent absorption  requirement.  In  Public 
Law  874,  as  it  stood  in  1951,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  school  district  should 
absorb  a  number  of  federally  connected 
students  equal  to  3  percent  of  average 
daily  attendance,  the  theory  being  that 
the  Federal  installation  brings  certain 
benefits  to  the  district  which  should  offset 
to  a  certain  extent  the  burden  caused  by 
the  federally  connected  pupils.  Imple- 
mentation of  this  provision  was  post- 
poned for  a  year  in  order  to  give  the  local 
school  districts  time  to  prepare  for  its 
effects.  Yet,  when  It  c&me  time  to  put 
this  section  of  the  law  into  effect,  the 
opposition  of  school  district  superintend- 
ents throughout  the  country  was  loud 
and  vocal,  since  it  would,  of  course,  cut 
down,  or  in  some  cases  eliminate,  their 
allotment.  As  a  result,  the  provision  was 
again  postponed  and  eventually  elimi- 
nated. In  its  place,  it  was  provided  that 
there  should  be  a  3 -percent  eligibility 
rather  than  an  absorption  requirement. 
Thus,  a  school  district  would  receive  pay- 
ment for  all  federally  connected  pupils 
as  soon  as  their  number  reached  3  per- 
cent of  all  pupils  in  average  dally  at- 
tendance. This  provision  is  both  in- 
equitable in  its  effect  and  unjustifiable 
in  terms  of  the  original  purpose  of  the 
laws.  It  is  inequitable  in  that  a  district 
which  has  3-percent  federally  connected 
pupils  is  compensated  for  all  of  them, 
while  a  district  with  2.99  i>ercent  receives 
no  help  at  all.  What  has  been  done,  in 
effect,  is  to  eliminate  the  absorption  re- 
quirement in  some  cases  and  retain  It  in 
others.  If  the  absorption  requirement 
were  revived,  this  Inequitable  situation 
would  be  remedied. 

The  provision  is  unjustifiable,  since  It 
fails  to  take  Into  account  the  benefits 
which  a  Federal  installation  brings  to  a 
community.  In  the  words  of  M.  L.  Reese, 
county  manager,  Montgomery  County, 
Md.,  testifying  In  1958  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Ekiucatlon  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

The  loss  of  assessable  base  resulting  from 
Incoming  pyderal  installations  is.  to  a  great 
extent,  offset  by  a  general  tendency  of  stim- 
ulation to  local  commerce  and  area  property 
values. 

Reviving  the  3-percent  absorption  re- 
quirement would  recognize  these  benefits. 
This  amendment  would  save  $44,111,023. 

ELIMINATION  OF  PAYMENTS  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW 
874  WHTN  PRESCRIBED  ELICXBTLmr  CONTOTIONS 
ARE  NOT  Mrr 

A  further  provision  of  my  bill  would 
eliminate  the  so-called  Purtell  amend- 
ment. This  amendment,  approved  In 
1958.  provided  that  a  school  district  that 
has  met  the  3-percent — or  6-percent — 
eligibility  requirement  in  any  year  but 
fails  to  meet  the  requirement  in  the  next 
2  succeeding  years  is  still  eligible  for  pay- 
ment for  the  actual  number  of  federally 
connected  children  In  average  daily  at- 
tendemce  in  the  school  district  the  first 
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ytmr,  and  (or  M  percent  of  such  payment 
the  second  year.  This  Is  designed  to  less- 
en the  strain  on  the  school  budget  which 
would  result  from  a  sudden  elimination 
of  Federal  funds.  With  a  3-percent  ab- 
sorption requirement  substituted  for  the 
present  3-peroent  eligibility  requirement, 
such  a  phasing  out  would,  of  course,  no 
longer  be  necessary.  The  school  district 
would  only  be  receiving  p«iyments  for 
those  students  In  excess  of  3  percent,  not 
for  all  students  or  tot  none  as  at  present. 
TeU  even  If  the  3-percent  eligibility 
requirement  were  to  be  continued,  the 
Purtell  amendment  could  not  be  Justi- 
fied. According  to  L.  O.  Derthick,  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  testifying  on 
June  9,  1969,  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor : 

TlUa  Mnsnriment  Is  manlfeatly  dlacrlznlns- 
tary  as  rwpecu  s  school  district  which  barely 
msets  tlM  3-p«rcent  condltlos  of  eligibility 
In  s  given  year  and  barely  falls  to  meet  that 
condition  in  a  subsequent  year,  as  against 
another  school  district  which  barely  falls  to 
mMt   such    ellglbUlty    condition    In    either 


Furthermore: 

Baeta  phasing  out  of  Federal  payment  Is 
uanaoMsary  since  SecUon  3(f)  of  the  law 
psnnlts  a  1-yaar  continuance  of  payments 
m  the  caas  of  a  decrease  In  the  number  of 
fMtaraUy  eonneetad  children  for  which  a 
Miaool  dlsitnet  had  reasonably  prepared  In 
antlclpatton  of  aUglbUlty  for  Federal  pay. 
mant  wban  such  decrease  Is  due  to  a  ceasa- 
Uon  In  Federal  actlvltlea.  (Statement  of 
Francis  Ksppel.  Cnmmlasloner  of  Education, 
before  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, HouM  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  Apr.  a,  1»«S.) 

Thus,  the  Federal  Oovemment  would 
aid  the  local  school  district  only  wheD 
the  need  is  a  direct  Federal  responsibil- 
ity. Again,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  this  Is  not  a  general  Federal  aid 
to  education  program  based  on  need,  but, 
rather,  it  is  a  limited  program  to  fulfill 
a  specific  Federal  responsibility.  This 
amendment  would  save  $528,467. 
TO  FBBVUfT  THs  saDDCTioir  or  eTATB  rAYumtrr 

TO    XMPACTXS   eCBOOL   OIBTalCTS 

Finally,  there  are  a  nimiber  of  States 
that  reduce  the  local  school  district's  en- 
titlement from  State  funds  when  these 
local  districts  receive  aid  under  the  im- 
pacted areas  program.  The  State  of 
California  is  the  best  example  of  this. 
Under  California  law.  60  percent  of  the 
funds  received  by  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts under  Public  Law  874  are  con- 
sidered to  be  local  resources.  Since 
the  State  contribution  to  the  local  school 
district  is  based  on  the  local  resources  of 
the  district,  this  provision  has  the  effect 
of  cutting  down  the  State  contribution  to 
the  local  district  by  an  amount  equal  to 
60  percent  of  their  entitlement  under 
Public  Law  874.  As  a  result,  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  only  aiding  the  im- 
pacted school  district,  but  may  be  pro- 
viding a  form  of  general  aid  to  education 
\n  the  State  if  the  State  funds  that  would 
have  been  available  to  the  impacted 
school  dlstrlets,  if  they  had  received  no 
Mderal  paymcnto.  are  used  for  other 
education  purposes  in  the  State. 

My  bni  provides  that  PubUc  Law  874 
pnyments  to  the  local  school  district  are 
to  be  redvced  tv  an  amount  equal  to  tiie 


reduction  in  the  State  entitlement.  The 
State  would  thus  be  deterred  from  reduc- 
ing its  payment  to  federally  impacted 
school  districts. 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  these  changes  In 
the  impacted  areas  legislation  are 
adopted,  a  long  step  will  have  been  taken 
toward  making  these  laws  both  more 
equitable  tuid  more  in  line  with  their 
original  purpose. 


"Chmnuk  RetpoBtibility  in  the  PoIiticaJ 
Order" — Aa  Article  by  Gmgrestmaa 
John  Brademst,  of  Indiana,  Together 
Magadae,  December  1965 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  IKDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TTVES 

Wednesday.  January  26, 1966 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  in  the  Con- 
ORSssioNAL  Record  a  most  thoughtful  ar- 
ticle concerning  the  relationship  between 
the  Christian  faith  and  political  action. 
The  article,  which  appears  in  the  Decem- 
ber 1965  issue  of  Together,  a  publication 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  was  written  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Indi- 
ana, the  Honorable  John  Brademas. 

Congressman  Brademas,  himself  a 
Methodist,  spoke  on  this  same  subject 
earlier  this  year  at  the  annual  service  in 
honor  of  Members  of  Congress  at  the 
Cleveland  Park  Congregational  Church 
in  Washington.  DC. 

The  text  of  Congressman  Brademas' 
article.  "Christian  Responsibility  in  the 
Political  Order."  follows: 

CHBISTIAN    responsibility     in     the    POLITICAI, 

Oroek 
(By  John  Brademas,  Congressman.  Third 
District.  Indiana) 
It  Is  leas  necessary  than  It  once  was  to 
persuade  Americans  of  the  Importance  of 
politics  In  the  modern  world.  We  live, 
whether  we  like  It  or  not.  In  a  time  when 
the  Uvea  of  all  of  us  are  touched  In  some 
Important  way  by  the  actions  of  government. 
Moreover,  because  of  our  country's  Immense 
power,  the  lives  of  millions  of  people  all  over 
tbe  world  are  affected  significantly  by  deci- 
sions of  the  officials  In  our  Government. 

I  repreaent  a  congressional  district  In 
northern  Indiana  with  nearly  a  half  million 
people,  and  the  problems  they  bring  to  my 
office  typify  the  broad  Impact  of  government 
today:  Social  security  and  veteran's  pension 
cases.  Email-business  loans,  defense-contract 
problems,  manpower-retraining  projects, 
new  post  offices.  Immigration  bills. 

Nearly  2  years  ago.  I  experienced  firsthand 
the  ways  In  which  the  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  b?  mobilized  to  meet 
a  crisis  that  directly  touches  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  people  in  a  local  community. 
I  represent  the  district  In  which  the  Stude- 
baker  automobile  plant  was  shut  down, 
throwing  several  thousands  of  people  out  of 
.  work  and  creating  serious  human  hardships 
as  well  as  economic  distress  But  we  were 
able  to  bring  togt'ther  assistance  from  an 
extraordinary  variety  of  Federal  agencies — 
and  not  even  the  local  chamber  of  commerce 
was  decrying  Federal  aid  3  years  ago  In 
south  Bend,  Ind. 


We  know,  of  course,  that  Oovemment 
plays  a  most  important  role  in  the  economy 
of  every  modern  country.  Two  world  wars,  a 
depression,  the  cold  war,  and  the  general  ac- 
ceptance of  the  welfare  state  are  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  for  the  vastly  Increased  Im- 
portance of  government  In  the  United  States. 
A  year  ago  I  traveled  extensively  In  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  Yugoslavia,  all 
Communist  nations,  where  nearly  the  entire 
economic  effort  Is  under  government  direc- 
tion. And  In  the  world's  newly  developing 
nations,  government  la. often  the  focal  point 
not  only  of  economic  planning  but  of  nearly 
every  Important  decision  that  Is  made  In  the 
entire  society. 

My  point  Is  simple:  In  modern  societies  In 
nearly  every  part  of  the  world,  big  govern- 
ment Is  here  to  stay. 

But  If  government  Is  an  Increasingly  im- 
portant factor  m  the  lives  of  people,  it  la 
Imperative,  at  least  In  a  society  that  claims 
to  be  free,  for  government  to  be  the  servant, 
not  the  master  of  the  citizens.  And  in  a 
free  society  this  means  recognition  of  the 
central — and  legitimate — place  of  politics,  of 
competition  and  conflict,  of  struggle  for  con- 
trol of  power  which  government  Is. 

Surely  then,  there  can  be  no  denying  the 
significance  of  government.  SlmUarly,  most 
of  tia  can  give  at  least  tacit  assent  to  the 
proposition  that  every  citizen  in  a  democracy 
has  some  obligation  to  participate  in  politics. 

OTTB    CONCERN    AS    CHKISTIANS 

The  essential  question  for  us  as  Christiana, 
however,  is  this:  Why  should  we  be  concerned 
about  politics,  about  government?  Is  there 
a  rellgloua  responsibility  incumbent  upon 
Christians  for  action  In  the  political  order? 

Some  say  no,  that  the  Christian  as  an  indi- 
vidual and  the  Christian  church  els  an  insti- 
tution must  stand  aside  from  the  hurly-burly 
of  politics.  Separation  of  church  and  state, 
they  argue,  la  the  same  as  separation  of  poli- 
tics from  religion. 

I  strongly  disagree  vrtth  this  contention. 
Moreover.  I  often  find  it  a  thinly  disguised 
argument  for  maintaining  the  status  quo. 
I  am  profoundly  afraid  of  preachers  who 
never  preach  on  anything  but  how  to  find 
personal  happiness.  The  theme  of  the  great 
World  Conference  of  Christian  Youth  in  Oslo 
some  years  ago  was  "Jesus  Christ :  Lord  of  All 
Life."  This  means  that  our  religious  faith 
must  touch  every  dimension  of  man's  exist- 
ence— social,  economic,  and  political  as  well 
as  private  and  Individual. 

If  this  is  true,  we  must  then  have  a  specifi- 
cally Christian  perspective  on  responsibility 
for  action  in  the  political  order.  Surely  one 
of  the  reasons  Christians  have  such  a  diffi- 
cult time  coming  to  grips  with  politics  is  that 
they  lack  a  perspective  which  Is  intellectually 
honest,  theologically  consistent,  and  realistic 
in  the  world. 

Some  Christiana  suggest — in  a  kind  of  sen- 
timental, Utopian  way — that  IX  only  all  men 
were  to  become  Christians,  we  would  be  able 
to  resolve  the  many  social  and  political  prob- 
lems that  afflict  mankind.  But  even  If  we 
were  all  Chrtstlana,  there  would  still  be  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  business  and  labor. 
black  and  white.  We  sUll  would  have  prob- 
lems, for  there  still  would  be  conflicts  of  ge- 
ography, of  Interest,  of  viewpoint. 

DmKMUA     OF     RELATIONSHIPS 

The  core  of  the  dilemma,  aa  I  view  It.  is 
that  many  Christians  do  not  understand  how 
they  can  relate  the  law  of  love  to  the  world 
of  politics.  On  the  one  hand,  they  see  Chris- 
tian love,  agape,  represented  by  Christ  on 
the  cross — utterly  self -sacrificing,  self-giving, 
other  regarding  love.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  see  the  calculating  world  of  politics, 
where  "accommodation."  "negotiation,"  and 
"compromise"  are  the  words  we  ctiaracteris- 
tlcally  use  to  describe  what  happens,  for  ex- 
ample. In  a  Congress  composed  of  435  Repre- 
sentatives and  100  Senators,  working  witb  or 
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against  one  President — not  to  mention  the 
other  partlcipante  in  the  governmental  proc- 
ess. Yet  these  are  precisely  the  words  which 
we  ought  to  use  if  we  want  to  get  something 
done. 

But  many  Christians  view  these  seemingly 
Irreconcilable  realms  of  religion  and  poli- 
tics— of  the  selfless  Christ  on  the  cross  and 
the  horse-trading  Congressman — and  con- 
clude that  there  can  be  no  link,  that  the  two 
worlds  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  each 
other. 

Let  me  put  the  same  point — that  never  the 
twain  of  politics  and  religion  can  meet — an- 
other way  in  the  words  of  Arthur  E.  Walms- 
ley,  an  executive  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  whose  field  is  Christian  citizenship. 
Writing  in  "The  Church  In  a  Society  of 
Abundance."  '  he  says: 

"In  the  new  era.  decisionmaking  takes 
place  increasingly  within  the  context  of  ever 
larger  structures:  the  modern  corporation, 
the  automated  Industry,  the  welfare  state — 
group  settings  in  which  decisionmaking  by 
teams  or  task  forces  reduces  individual  ac- 
countability to  a  minimum. 

"How,"  he  asks,  "is  power  to  be  exercised 
responsibly  in  thU  setting?  Traditional  ap- 
proaches of  personal  accountability,  as  ex- 
pressed In  the  Protestant  ethic,  fail  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  nature  of  structure  and 
context  of  the  new  era.  •  •  •  The  human- 
Ization  of  the  social  order  does  not  reduce 
itself.  In  situations  such  as  this,  to  the  cate- 
gories of  Christian  love." 

Christians,  sensing  the  extraordinary  com- 
plexity of  the  modem  age.  notes  Walmsley, 
look  with  nostalgia  to  a  simpler  era  when 
men  made  most  of  their  Important  decisions 
face  to  face,  and  felt  a  sense  of  personal 
choice  and  personal  accountability. 

But  we  live  in  a  different  time,  in  a  more 
vast  and  complicated  society,  where  men's 
lives  are  determined  in  large  measure  by 
powers  and  principalities — corporations,  gov- 
ernment, unions — rather  than  by  their  next 
door  neighbors  or  the  family  who  lives  down 
the  road  a  piece. 

What.  then,  has  the  law  of  love — of  utterly 
im-self-regardlng  love — to  say  to  such  a 
world,  to  a  President  or  a  Congressraan? 

Does  it  say  to  withdraw?  Does  it  say  we 
must  reject  making  decisions  about  the  use 
of  power  in  such  a  world?  My  answer  is 
"No."  My  answer  is  that  there  is  a  link  be- 
tween the  law  of  love  and  the  practice  of 
politics,  a  concept  which  relates  the  two. 
That  concept  Is  Justice. 

The  concept  of  Justice  varies  in  human 
history,  but  I  suggest  that  at  the  very  least 
Justice  means  guaranteeing  to  every  man  his 
due,  assuring  that  he  gets  what  "is  coming 
to  him — what  he  Is  entitled  to  as  a  man. 

JUSTICE     IS     NOT     LOVE 

Now  Justice  is  not  the  same  as  love.  Love 
does  not  count  or  reckon— but  Justice  does. 
Justice  must  be  calculating.  It  is  not  love, 
therefore,  but  Justice  that  should  be  the  im- 
mediate objective  of  political  action. 

As  Walmsley  says,  "The  balance  of  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  one  group 
against  those  of  another  Involves  Issues  of 
Justice."  This  "balance  of  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities" of  competing  groups,  of 
course,  is  the  very  stuff  of  politics.  Justice, 
then,  is  not  a  hand-me-down  kind  of  concept. 

"Justice  seen  in  this  light,"  Walmsley 
declares,  "is  not  a  crude  approximation  of 
love  but  the  means  by  which  the  Chris- 
tian cooperates  with  the  will  of  Ood  precise- 
ly In  the  midst  of  life." 

As  Theologian  Relnhold  Nlebuhr  puts  It, 
"Justice  Is  the  Instrument  of  love." 

And  as  the  late  William  Temple  said :  "As- 
•oclatlons  cannot  love  one  another;  a  trade 
union  cannot  love  an  employers'  federation, 

'  Quotes  from  "The  Church  In  a  Society  of 
Abundance"  by  Arthur  E.  Walmsley  (Seabury 
"ess.  »3.»5)  used  by  permission  of  publiaher. 


nor  can  one  national  state  love  another.  The 
members  of  one  may  love  the  members  of  the 
other  so  far  as  opportunities  of  Intercourae 
allow.  That  wiU  help  in  negotiations;  but  It 
vrtll  not  solve  the  problem  of  the  relatlonshlpe 
between  the  two  groups.  Consequently,  the 
relevance  of  Christianity  In  these  spheres  is 
quite  different  from  what  many  Christians 
suppose  it  to  be.  Christian  charity  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  temporal  order  as  a  super- 
natural discernment  of,  and  adhesion  to, 
Justice  In  relation  to  the  equilibrium  of 
power." » 

Look  at  the  greatest  issue  of  our  time 
here  at  home,  civil  rights,  and  listen  to 
Martin  Luther  King: 

"I'm  not  asking  for  a  law  to  make  the 
white  man  love  me.  Just  a  law  to  restrain 
him  from  lynching  me." 

Listen  to  the  language  of  legislation :  par- 
ity for  farmers,  equitable  tax  laws,  fair  la- 
bor standards — and  we  hear  echoes  of  the 
concept  of  Justice. 

Is  love  then  Irrelevant  to  political  action? 
No.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  our  love  for  our 
fellow  man — commanded  us  by  Christ — that 
generates  in  us  a  concern  that  our  fellow 
man  be  treated  Justly.  Love  is  the  force  that 
motivates  our  commitment  to  Justice. 

So  we  now  have  in  the  concept  of  Justice. 
I  believe,  a  link  that  binds  together  the 
worlds  of  Christian  faith  and  political  ac- 
tion— and  does  so  in  an  Intellectusaiy  hon- 
est, theologically  consistent  and  realistic  way. 

M£N  ARE  SINNERS 

Let  me  turn  to  yet  another  reason  beyond 
the  love  commandment  which  Imposes  on  us 
as  Christians  a  religious  responsibility  to 
strive  for  Justice  among  men. 

It  is  that  men  are  sinners — that  men. 
you  and  I,  tend  to  put  ourselves  rather  than 
God  at  the  center  of  life. 

This  is,  of  course,  simply  another  way  of 
stating  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  It  Is  this 
doctrine,  rather  than  the  idea  that  man  is 
naturally  good,  that  Is  the  unartlculated  view 
of  human  nature  on  which  moet  politicians — 
at  least  the  successful  ones — proceed. 

This  is  not,  I  must  emphasize,  a  cynical 
view,  not  one  that  declares  men  are  evil 
through  and  through. 

You  may  recall  MachlavelU's  comment: 
"Whoever  organizes  a  state  and  arranges 
laws  for  the  government  of  It  must  presup- 
pose that  all  men  are  wicked  and  that  they 
will  not  faU  to  show  their  natural  depravity 
whenever  they  have  a  clear  opportunity, 
though  possibly  it  may  be  concealed  for  a 
while." 

Not  so,  for  to  paraphrase  Nlebuhr:  Men  are 
good  enough  to  make  democracy  work.  Men 
are  bad  enough  to  make  democracy  necessary. 

It  is  In  part  this  more  skeptical  but  uncynl- 
cal  view  of  human  nature  that  caused  the 
Pounding  Fathers  to  write  into  the  fabric 
of  our  American  Constitution  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  We  do  elect  Members 
of  Congress  and  entrust  them  with  certain 
powers,  but  for  only  2  years.  And  even 
Senators  of  the  United  States  are  required 
to  have  their  credentials  reviewed  every  fl 
years.  The  President  has  the  veto  power, 
but  he  can  be  overridden.  Men  are  good 
enough  to  make  democracy  work  but  bad 
enough  to  make  democracy — vrtth  all  its 
checks  and  limitations  on  the  rulers — 
necessary. 

It  Is  this  propensity  of  men  to  Injiistlce — 
to  unwarranted  self-seeking — that  is  a  clilef 
purpose  of  political  action  to  curb  and  chan- 
nel while  at  the  same  time  promoting  a  wider 
degree  of  Justice,  a  fair  share  for  all  men, 

I  do  not  say  that  aU  political  questions  can 
be  resolved  readily  Into  simple  issues  of 
Justice  or  Injustice,  for  many  problems  facing 


•  Prom  "What  Christians  Stand  For  In  the 
Secular  World,"  as  published  in  Student, 
1944. 


government  are  primarily  technical  in  nature, 
requiring  experUse  and  know-how. 

Nor  do  I  say  that  all  poUUcal  Issues  hava 
two  equal  sides  although  sometimes,  as  with 
civil  rights,  there  U  clearly  greater  weight 
on  one  side  than  the  other. 

THE    POLlnciAN'B   TASK 

In  my  view.  It  Is  the  task  of  the  politician 
to  seek  In  the  given  circumstances — with  aU 
the  skin  and  Imagination  he  can  muster — 
the  greatest  measure  of  Justice  for  all 
concerned. 

I  believe  Christians  have  a  particular  ob- 
ligation to  seek  jusUce  for  the  disinherited. 
As  Dean  John  C.  Bennett  of  Umon  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  has  said,  "Christ  tilmself  con- 
centrated on  the  people  of  greatest  need, 
the  people  whom  respectable  society  ne- 
glected or  deeplsed."  It  Is  this  aggressive 
oaring  for  the  people  who  cannot  defend 
themselves  which  is  essential  when  the 
Christian  makee  political  Judgments.  It  la. 
I  suggest,  at  least  one  of  the  major  moti- 
vations behmd  the  present  war  on  poverty. 

The  disinherited  axe  now  being  heard  both 
at  home  (witness  the  Negro  revolt)  and  in 
the  developing  nations  of  the  world.  Pater- 
nalism win  not  do  as  an  answer  to  this  cry. 

I  have  said  that  all  men's  lives  are  today 
Immensely  influenced  by  what  governments 
do,  and  that  Christians  have  a  religious  re- 
sponsibility, motivated  by  love,  to  seek 
Justice  for  their  fellow  men.  I  conclude, 
therefore,  that  if  tlie  church  of  Christ  is  to 
say  anything  to  men  today.  It  must  speak 
to  them  not  only  In  their  Individual  and 
family  capacities  but  also  to  the  social, 
economic,  and  pollUcal  dimensions  of  their 
existence. 

Nlebuhr  tells  the  story  of  how,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  the  late  Bishop 
Charles  WUllams  of  Michigan  was  ap- 
proached by  a  young  clergyman  with  a  plan 
for  organizing  a  Christian  layman's  league. 
Learning  that  the  league's  chief  objective 
was  to  cloee  all  movie  houses  on  Sunday,  the 
bishop  said,  "I  should  think  that  coxUd 
wait  until  you  have  solved  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law." 

Nlebul.r  warns  that:  "The  church,  as  does 
every  oth»T  Institution,  siniu  into  triviality 
when  it  faUs  to  deal  with  the  welghUer 
matters  of  tiie  law,  particularly  the  law  of 
love  or  the  basic  concern  of  the  self  for  the 
neighbor." 

If  the  Christian  church  today  falls  to  touch 
on  the  "weightier  matters  of  the  law" — on 
the  outrageous  treatment  of  Negroes  In  both 
North  and  South,  on  the  paradox  of  poverty 
In  the  richest  Nation  In  human  history,  on 
the  slums  still  festering  In  our  great  cities, 
on  the  problems  of  devising  a  tolerable  peace 
In  a  nuclear  world — then  on  what  matters 
vrtll  it  touch? 

If  the  church  has  nothing  to  say  on  these 
great  issues,  it  has  little  of  significance  to 
say  about  anything,  because  these  are  the 
crucial  Issues  of  our  time. 

CHTTRCH  VOICKS  ASS  HEARD 

Fortunately,  voices  are  bemg  heard  within 
the  church  of  Christ  which  speak  out  fear- 
lessly and  eloquently  to  urge  the  church  and 
ChrUtlans  as  Individuals  to  touch  on  the 
"weightier  matters  of  the  law." 

We  hear  one  such  voice  In  Dr.  King  who, 
more  than  any  other  American  of  out  time, 
has  moved  our  country  toward  realization  of 
the  conviction  which  we  vaunt  In  words: 
that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalien- 
able rights. 

Indeed.  I  would  single  out  two  contempo- 
rary developments  as  the  moet  Influential 
forces  shaping  the  present  reawakening  of 
social  and  political  concern  on  the  part  of 
the  Clu-istlan  churohea  of  America. 

The  first,  without  question,  is  the  cItU 
rights  movement.  The  ChrisUan  churches 
were  a  long  time  awakening  to  the  sin  of 
segregation,  but  they  were  stabbed  awake  by 
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Um  Macro  nvduttaii.  Most  Memben  of  Con- 
Sr«M  In  lOM  knew  full  well  thAt  the  churcb 
iMdars  brought  genuine  rellglouB  commlt- 
DMnt — And,  I  mM,j  say,  acme  political  m\u- 
da— to  tha  battle  for  civil  rights  legislation. 
For  tha  first  time  In  a  long  time,  we  heard 
from  the  church  on  a  maj<x'  national  issue — 
and  it  made  a  difference. 

The  other  event  that  shook  the  world — 
Christian  and  non-Chrlatlan.  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic — was  the  papacy  of  John 
ZXm.  Pope  John  gave  new  meaning  and 
fresh  urgency  to  the  Christian's  responsibil- 
ity for  the  aocial  and  political  order.  Read 
hla  encyellcala  on  poverty,  on  race  relations, 
on  peace  in  the  modem  world,  and  you  will 
find  a  spirit  speaking  with  relevance  and 
power  to  the  "weightier  matters  of  the  law." 

THX  CHmWTIAN  IN  POUT1C8 

Although  I  do  not  advocate  Christian 
political  parties  and  although  I  And  the 
phrase  "Christian  p>olitician"  suspect  as  both 
aelf-aerrlng  and  inaccurate,  it  must  be  ob- 
vious that  I  believe  Christiana  should  get 
into  politics. 

For  Christians,  subject  to  the  limitations 
<i  ail  men,  can  nonetheless  be  Inspired  by 
the  law  of  love  to  enter  the  struggle  for  Jus- 
tice and  be  ready,  even  eager,  to  use  political 
action  as  a  legitimate  weapon  (but  not  the 
only  one)  in  that  struggle.  The  point  is 
that  politics,  seen  from  a  Christian  perspec- 
Uva,  can  be  a  Christian  vocation  Just  as  much 
aa  balng  a  minister  or  missionary. 

May  I  be  bold  enough  to  offer  some  guide- 
lines to  Christians  In  politics ; 

1.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  be  a  good  Chris- 
tian to  be  effective  in  politics.  You  must  also 
be  a  good  politician — that  la.  know  your  Job. 

3.  Tou  must  have  or  develop  a  thick  skin. 
The  other  day  I  chanced  upon  a  sermon 
preached  on  an  election  day  in  Hartford, 
v^unc  .  by  one  Nathan  Strong.  Mr.  Strong's 
admonition  to  politicians  nearly  175  years 
ago  Ifl.  I  think,  worth  repeating  today: 

"A  ruler  needs  religion  much  more  than 
his  unofflcared  brethren,  to  support  his  mind 
under  trials,  and  to  guard  him  against  temp- 
tations. When  the  respectable  citizen  rises 
from  private  Into  public  life,  he  must  expect 
to  exchange  quietneas  for  trouble:  honor, 
though  alluring,  has  Its  bitterness  and  its 
dangers:  enemies,  before  unknown,  will  rise 
up;  the  Jealous  will  sift  all  his  actions,  and 
what  man  can  be  so  gruarded  as  to  have  his 
behavior  escape  censxire?  The  ambitious. 
thinking  him  In  the  way  of  their  own  prog- 
ress, will  be  his  enemies.  To  support  the 
mind  under  these  evils,  and  lead  It  into  the 
exarclsa  of  prudence  and  patience,  religion 
is  necessary." 

S.  All  policies,  societies,  governments,  and 
all  politicians  are  under  Ood's  Judgment. 
Nona  must  be  abaolutized  or  defiled  as  in- 
carnating Ood's  will — for  none  Is  righteous — 
no,  not  one.  The  Christian  in  politics  will, 
therefore,  always  live  under  t^.nslon,  always 
aware  that  he  msasures  political  achleve- 
manta  by  standards  that  require  ever  greater 
effort.    Ha  can  never  be  satisfied. 

4.  Tbm  Chrlatlan  In  politlca  must  be  out- 
going sad  must  actively  seek  Justice  and 
combat  injustice.  I  should  add,  however. 
that  thara  is  no  mandate  on  him  to  ride  at 
full  amor  Into  every  battle  that  comes  along. 
If  ha  doas,  ha  will  aooo  deplete  hla  forces  and 
diminish  his  aSaetlveneas.  He  must  make 
raallttlo  Judgments  on  when  and  where  to 


S.  The  Christian  in  politics  is  armed  with 
a  unique  understanding  of  human  natiu-e. 
Ha  raeltaas  that  man  is  made  in  the  image 
of  Ood,  yet  prtdeful:  he  is  aware  of  the  role 
of  salf-Uatarsat  in  politlca.  of  hu  own  as  well 
as  thAt  at  others.  He  knows  that,  as  an  ae- 
tlTS  p«rtlclpant  in  poUtlaa,  ha  often  will  find 
htaaeU  In  morally  ambiguous  situations. 
Bat  ■■  Deaa  Bennett  said,  "Instead  of  being 


unnerved  by  guilt  or  despair  in  their  midst. 
Christians  do  know  the  experience  of  receiv- 
ing grace  and  forgiveness  while  they  take  re- 
sponsibility." • 

It  Is  this  forgiving  love  of  Ood  which  above 
all  will  sustain  the  Christian  in  politics  as 
well  as  in  every  other  work  of  life. 


Statement  by  Vice  President  Hubert 
Hnmphrey  at  Atiociated  Press  Poverty 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1966 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson,  has  called  this  Nation  to 
arms  to  do  battle  on  two  distinct  fields — 
to  battle  relentlessly  against  Communist 
aggression  in  South  Vietnam  and  to  wage 
a  tireless  battle  against  the  poverty, 
misery,  and  Ignorance  which  still  grips 
35  million  of  our  fellow  Americans. 

Abroad,  the  forces  of  communism  are 
leariiing  that,  even  though  the  price  for 
freedom  con.t^  high,  the  American 
people  are  willing  ana  ..bie  to  keep  our 
commitment  to  its  protection  und  preser- 
vation for  friends  and  allies  thousands 
of  miles  away. 

Here  at  home,  perhaps  the  greatest 
concentrated  assault  on  poverty  ever 
launched  in  man's  recorded  history  is 
underway.  Across  this  Nation,  Job 
Corps  centers  are  preparing  young  men 
and  women  to  find  useful  roles  in  our 
society;  neighborhood  youth  programs 
are  taking  young  Americans  off  street 
comers  and  putting  them  into  centers 
where  they  learn  the  skills  of  belonging 
and  producing  for  society.   On  August  22. 

1964,  President  Johnson  signed  into  law 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  establish- 
ing the  war  on  poverty.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Hcbsrt  H. 
HuvPHREY,  has  been  designated  by  the 
President  to  act  as  the  coordinator  of 
the  various,  vast  Federal  programs  fight- 
ing shoulder  to  shoulder  together  in  the 
war    on    poverty.      On    November    8, 

1965,  the  Vice  President,  speaking  at  the 
Associated  Press  Poverty  Conference. 
held  In  Washington,  D.C,  reviewed  the 
first  year  of  the  war  on  poverty.  His 
remarks  at  that  occasion  were  note- 
worthy then  and  they  hold  a  message 
for  all  Americans  today.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  insert  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's remarks  in  the  Ricord: 
OrxNiNO     Statement     bt     Vice     E^axsisxirr 

HlTBEXT  HUMPKSCT  AT  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
POVEBTT  CONTERENCE.  WASHINGTON,  D.C, 
NOVEMBEH    B.    1065 

Last  December  the  President  informed  the 
Cabinet-level  Economic  Opportunity  Coun- 
otl,  at  its  first  meeting,  that  he  had  asked 


•Quote  from  "When  Christians  Make  Po- 
litical Decisions"  by  John  C  Bennett,  a  Re- 
flection Book   (Association  Press.  60  cents). 


me  "to  take  a  leading  role  In  the  war  on 
poverty — to  be  sure  that  this  is  a  well-co- 
ordinated, concentrated  attack  on  p>overty 
throughout  the  country."  The  President 
also  asked  me  to  serve  as  Honorary  Chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Council  established  by 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

In  the  past  year,  I  have  worked  with 
Sargent  Shrlver  and  his  effective  staff  In  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  I  have 
traveled  throughout  America  carrying  the 
message  that  this  administration  intends  to 
win  the  war  on  poverty. 

I  also  have  been  doing  some  looking  and 
listening  regarding  public  reaction  to  the 
f)overty  program  In  its  first  year. 

I  think  I  can  sum  up  public  reaction  by 
saying  that  the  war  on  poverty  has  broad 
general  support,  but  that  there  Is  also  some 
misunderstanding  about  how  it  works,  what 
It  seeks  to  do,  and  how  it  ties  into  other 
public  and  private  programs. 

This  Is  to  be  expected.  Poverty  has  a  wide 
range  of  causes  and  creates  a  wide  range  of 
problems.    There  is  no  single  remedy    for  It. 

No  single  program  will  meet  all  needs. 
There  are  at  least  three  levels  of  actions  re- 
quired, and  we  have  been  moving  on  all 
three. 

First,  there  is  the  need  for  stepped-up 
economic  activity. 

We  are  now  in  our  56th  consecutive 
month  of  economic  expansion — an  expan- 
sion created  by  a  positive  partnership  for 
prosperity  between  the  public  and  private 
sectors. 

GNP,  wages,  and  profits  are  up.  Unem- 
ployment is  down.  Prices  are  relatively 
stable. 

We  In  Government  have  made  our  con- 
tribution to  this  expansion  through  careful 
use  of  fiscal  and  tax  policy.  We  have  pur- 
sued policies  designed  to  avoid  Inflation. 
And  we  have,  through  economic  develop- 
ment programs,  sought  to  bring  the  benefits 
of  economic  expansion  to  all  areas  of  the 
country. 

Second,  there  is  the  need  for  programs  for 
the  aged,  for  widows  and  orphans,  for  the 
sick,  and  unemployed — for  those  who  need 
society's  immediate  help. 

In  this  past  session  of  Cong^ress  we  passed 
;iew  and  improved  legislation  for  medical 
care,  social  security,  housing,  and  social  serv- 
ices. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  need  for  development 
of  our  human  resources. 

This  lb  ■  icre  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  with  r^  .T[ir.e  new  programs,  comes  In. 
But  we  must  not  overlook  also  our  national 
Investments  in  vocational  education  and 
manpower  training,  In  the  new  education 
laws,  the  Older  Americans  Act,  In  health 
research — all  aimed  at  providing  opportunity 
for  Americans  to  lift  themselves  to  fuller, 
more  productive  lives. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  understand  that 
the  war  on  poverty  Is  much  more  than  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  It  Is  being  waged 
on  many  fronts. 

The  OEO  programs  alone — In  less  than  a 
year — have  already  reached  Into  over  a  thou- 
sand communities,  have  directly  Involved 
millions  of  people. 

In  this  first  year  there  have  been  some 
mistakes.  We  can  expect  that  mistakes  will 
occur  in  a  program  this  big.  The  question 
is,  of  coiirse:  Will  we  learn  from  our  mis- 
takes? 

WE   MUST   DBOP  OR   CHANCE   PKOORAMS  THAT  DO 
NOT    WORK 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Joseph  Kershaw, 
we  are  now  giving  every  Federal  poverty 
program,  new  as  well  as  old,  searching  eval- 
uation. If  any  program  isn't  helping  to  get 
people  out  of  poverty,  we  must  know.  We 
cannot  stay  with  it  one  day  longer  than  nec- 
essary. 
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THE  WAR  ON  POVZRTT  REQUIRES  INTKRAGKNCT 
COOPERATION,     AND     WE     HAVE     BEEN     aXTTINO 

rr 

Last  March  I  was  widely  quoted  In  the 
press  after  I  had  told  a  group  that  the  pover- 
ty effort  would  require  "Interagency  coop- 
eration, the  likes  of  which  this  city  hasn't 
seen." 

And  I  added  "I  hope  it  can  be  done  peace- 
fully but  If  it  can't,  It  will  be  done." 

Well,  cooperation  has  proceeded  peaceful- 
ly. Federal  agencies  are  pulling  together,  in 
the  Job  Corps  program.  In  Project  Head  Start, 
and  In  many  others.  During  the  course  of 
these  sessions,  you  will  see  much  evidence 
of  this. 

THE    NEW    PROGRAMS    HAVE   CAUSED    SOME 
FRICTION  IN  OUR  CITIES 

One  Of  my  principal  assignments  is  that  of 
liaison  with  the  Nation's  mayors. 

I  know  that  the  new  community  siction 
programs  have  created  some  problems  in  the 
cities.  Some  of  these  have  been  difficult — 
but  I  am  confident  that  they  are  all  possible 
of  solution. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  has  been 
possible  to  work  out  the  kind  of  program 
that  reflects  both  of  these  objectives:  full 
utilization  of  the  local  government  machin- 
ery and  maximum  feasible  participation  on 
the  part  of  the  poor  themselves.  I  do  not 
think  that  these  are  incompatible.  Hun- 
dreds of  conamunlties  have  already  proved 
this. 

THE  POVERTY  PROGRAM  IS  NOT  A  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
PROGRAM;  BUT  IT  IS  PAST  OF  THE  ANSWER  TO 
THE    ClVn,    RIGHTS    PROBLEM 

Three  out  of  every  four  poor  Americans 
are  white.  But  for  the  American  Negro,  pov- 
erty Is  a  special  problem. 

In  his  historic  address  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity, President  Johnson  told  us  that  it  Isn't 


enough  to  open  up  doors  of  opportunity,  that 
it  must  be  possible  for  each  person  to  walk 
through  those  doors. 

The  economic  opportunity  program  can 
provide  the  important  next  step  for  millions 
of  Americans  previously  denied  opportunity. 

THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY  HAS  MOBILIZED  NOT  ONLY 
THE  rEDERAL  GOVERNMENT,  BUT  EVERY  SEG- 
MrNT  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  LITE 

Fourteen  distinguished  Americans  from 
every  walk  of  life  have  been  serving  on  our 
National  Advisory  Council. 

Industry  leaders  serve  on  the  OEO  Busi- 
ness Advisory  Council. 

Labor  leaders  serve  on  the  Labor  Advisory 
Council. 

Every  religious  denomination  in  the  coun- 
try has  Joined  in  the  effort,  participating  in 
official  programs  and  increasing  its  private 
efforts. 

The  American  Legion,  the  Boy  Scouts  and 
the  Girl  Scouts,  the  major  women's  organi- 
zations and  human  rights  groups  and  civic 
clubs  have  all  asked,  "What  can  we  do  to 
help?" 

For  every  Federal  dollar  and  every  official 
man-hour  of  effort  in  the  war  on  poverty, 
there  are  several  local  or  private  dollars  and 
man-hours.  Our  citizens  are  committed  to 
winning  this  war. 

A  generation  ago  the  American  author 
Thomas  Wolfe  expressed  the  goal  we  work 
for: 

"To  every  man  his  chance,  to  every  man 
regardless  of  his  birth,  his  shining  golden 
opportunity — to  every  man  the  right  to  live, 
to  work,  to  be  himself  and  to  become  what- 
ever thing  his  manhood  and  his  vision  can 
combine  to  make  him — this  •  •  •  is  the 
promise  of  America." 

Today,  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful 
Nation  on  earth,  we  can  make  that  promise 
come  true. 


REA  Redaction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  26.  1966 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  1967.  recommend- 
ing a  reduction  of  $435  million  from  the 
$672  million  REA  Director  Norman  M. 
Clapp  had  requested,  is  not  only  serious, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  President  has 
impounded  $132  million  presently  un- 
spent but  seriously  needed  by  REA  for 
1966. 

This  is  no  time  to  cripple  REA  when 
communication  lines  and  extensions  are 
urgently  needed  to  provide  electrical  dis- 
tribution to  the  farms  of  South  Dakota 
and  the  Nation. 

If  the  administration  were  actually 
making  this  cut  in  an  effort  to  econ- 
omize, then  I  would  recommend  that  we 
tighten  our  belts  and  go  along,  but  while 
he  is  cutting  the  heart  out  of  REA  emd 
the  farmer  generally,  he  is  asking  for 
millions  to  pay  the  rent  for  city  dwellers 
whose  incomes  vastly  exceed  the  annual 
incomes  of  most  farmers. 

I  shall  continue  to  fight  to  help  bring 
the  farm  standard  of  living  up  to  some- 
where near  the  standard  of  those  the 
President  would  subsidize  with  rent  pay- 
ments from  the  Federal  Treasury. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  January  27,  1966 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  January 
26. 1966) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 

Rev.  Roy  S.  HoUomon,  minister,  First 
Southern  Baptist  Church,  Topeka, 
Kans..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God,  our  help  in  ages  past,  our 
hope  for  years  to  come,  we  ask  Thee 
today  that  Thy  blessings  shall  be  upon 
us  as  we  face  the  tasks  and  responsibili- 
ties that  are  ours. 

We  invoke  Thy  guidance  upwn  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  upon 
the  Congress,  and  upon  the  others  who 
bear  rule  over  us,  as  they  face  the  grim 
realities  of  today's  world.  May  they 
be  given  the  grace  and  wisdom  to  steet 
the  ship  of  state  in  such  way  that  TiiT 
divine  favor  shall  rest  upon  it,  for  we 
know  that  Thou  makest  one  nation  to 
rise  and  another  to  fall. 

May  In  every  relationship  righteous- 
ness be  enthroned,  as  Thy  word  declares, 
and  history  confirms,  '"ITiat  righteous- 
ness exalteth  a  Nation,  but  sin  is  a  re- 
proach to  any  people." 

Bless  today  our  men  in  Vietnam,  Santo 
Domingo,  and  Korea,  and  the  other  dan- 
Ker  spots  of  the  world.  May  Thy  com- 
forting, sustaining  grace  be  with  than 
And  with  their  loved  ones,  who  so  anx- 


iously await  the  news  from  the  fighting 
fronts. 

Help  us  today  as  we  seek  for  peace  to 
hear  the  angel  chorus  as  they  sing, 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  peace 
on  earth,  good  will  to  men,"  and  to 
know  that  it  is  only  as  Thou  art  glori- 
fied that  we  will  have  peace  on  earth. 

In  the  name  of  Christ  our  Lord  we  ask 
it.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
be  considered  as  approved. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  majority  leader  would  change 
that  a  little,  and  ask  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  be  waived. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Very  well.  A  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  that  have 
the  same  connotation? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  would  qualify  It  as  having 
been  read. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yesterday  we  had 
some  corrections  for  Tuesday's  Journal, 
and  one  or  two  I  thought  were  Impor- 
tant. We  did  not  have  full  oppoitunlty 
to  examine  the  Journal  of  yesterday.  I 
think  at  some  place  we  could  have  blan- 
ket approval,  but  we  would  like  to  look 
at  it. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Parliamentarian  Informs  the 


Chair  that  if  the  reading  Is  waived,  that 
concludes  action  on  the  Journal,  with- 
out objection. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  If  the  reading  is 
waived,  the  Journal  stands  as  approved; 
is  that  correct? 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   It  stands  as  approved. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  it  preclude  us 
from  going  back  if  perchance  there  is 
a  correction  in  the  Journal  ? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  correct.  Action  on  the 
Journal  is  concluded  if  its  reading  is 
waived. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  May  I  inquire  what 
the  situation  was  yesterday  with  respect 
to  Tuesday's  Journal?  We  had  left  it 
open. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Action  on  Tuesday's  Journal  has 
been  concluded. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Adjournment,  of 
course,  Is  virtually  approval  of  the 
Journal. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  the  Senate  re- 
cessed yesterday.  I  wondered  if  that 
had  the  same  eflect. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. When  the  Senate  moved  on  to 
other  business  yesterday,  after  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  Journal,  that  concluded 
any  action  on  the  Joiimal. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    It  Is  not  too  material. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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LIMZTATION  OP  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
INQ  TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
•Ik  luuuilmoui  coDAcnt  that  there  be  a 
momlm:  hcnir,  and  that  statements  dur- 
ing the  tracMtctlon  of  routine  morning 
buslneas  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACmNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pors.  Is  there  objection  to  the  reqiiest 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
Itroceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  nom- 
inations was  submitted: 

Bjr  Itr.  ROBKRTBON,  from  the  Oommlttec 
on  Biilrtng  and  Oumncy : 

PlilUp  N.  Brownatoln.  of  lilaryland.  and 
ny^^rimm  M.  HMir,  of  MacaacbusetU.  to  be 
AMlatant  Secretarlea  of  Hovulng  and  Urban 
Development. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  clerk  will  state  the  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


OOMMUNTTY    RELATIONS    SERVICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomlna- 
Uon  of  Roger  W.  Wllklna.  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  Director.  Community 
Relations  Service,  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

The  ACITNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


dent  be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  fortliwith. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  SUte. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE2^T  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
Woe  

NOMINATTONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK  IN  THE  DIPLO- 
MATIC AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

Tlie  taglalatire  eleik  proceeded  to  read 
sondry  nominations  placed  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk  in  the  Diplomatic  and  For- 
eiCB  Service. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prceident.  I 
ask  V"r"<"*wr  coDMnt  that  the  nomina- 
tlona  be  eonaldered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTINO  PRESZDEMT  pro  tem- 
posv.  Without  objection,  the  nomlna- 
tXatm  are  oonaldered  and  confirmed  en 
bloe. 

Itr.  MANSREU).  Mr.  President,  I 
uk.  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presl- 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  It 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  THE 
COMPLETION  OF  BUSINESS  FRI- 
DAY. JANUARY  28,  1966.  UNTIL  10 
O'CLOCK  A.M.,  SATURDAY,  JAN- 
UARY 29,  1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  Satur- 
day morning. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  it  my  understand- 
ing that  after  the  morning  hour,  which 
will  be  devoted  only  to  Insertions  and 
short  speeches,  the  Senate  will  return 
to  the  pending  business  when  it  is  laid 
down? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  automatic.  The  Senate 
will  automatically  return  to  the  pending 
business. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE  PRES- 
IDENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT   (H.  DOC.  NO.  348) 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

A  year  ago  I  reported  that  we  were  "in 
the  midst  of   the  greatest  upsurge  of 


economic  well-being  in  the  history  of  any 
nation."  That  upsurge,  now  about  to 
enter  its  sixth  year,  continues  without 
let-up. 

The  value  of  our  Nation's  annual  out- 
put of  goods  and  services  rose  more  than 
one-third  from  1960  to  1965.  Last  year 
alone,  our  gross  national  product — 
GNP — made  a  record  advance  of  $47 
biUlon 

This  swelling  production  has  generated 
an  unprecedented  rise  in  the  Incomes  of 
the  American  people.  Total  personal 
income  in  December  was  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $550  billion,  up  37  percent  in  the 
past  5  yeEirs  and  TVi  percent  in  the  latest 
12  months. 

In  the  past  5  years,  the  nimiber  of 
Americans  at  work  increased  by  nearly  7 
million;  in  1965  alone,  by  about  21/2  mil- 
lion. The  rate  of  unemployment  dropped 
from  6.6  percent  in  Decemlier  1960--and 
a  high  of  7.1  percent  in  May  1961 — to  4.1 
percent  in  December  1965. 

And  American  Jobs  are  better  than 
ever  before.  The  weekly  take-home  pay 
of  the  average  manufacturing  worker 
with  three  dependents  has  risen  26  per- 
cent in  the  past  5  years.  In  the  last 
12  months  alone  his  gain  was  4  percent. 

The  profits  of  our  corporations,  after 
taxes,  last  year  were  67  percent  ahead  of 
their  earnings  5  years  earlier— up  20  per- 
cent over  1964. 

And  average  farm  income  last  year 
rose  23  percent,  breaking  all  records. 

Our  Nation's  Industries,  shops,  and 
farms — our  workers,  owners  of  busi- 
nesses, professional  men  and  women- 
prosper  today  far  beyond  the  dreams  of 
any  people,  anytime,  anywhere. 

NEW  ECONOMIC  KNVniONMENT 

In  the  light  of  these  unprecedented 
and  continuing  gains,  some  observers  are 
posing  questions  not  heard  in  almost  a 
decade. 

Will  there  be  enough  plant  capacity  to 
produce  all  the  goods  and  services  buyers 
will  seek? 

Can  our  employers  find  the  labor  they 
will  require  to  man  their  production 
lines? 

Can  we  avoid  bottlenecks  in  major  in- 
dustries or  key  skills  that  would  hamper 
our  expansion? 

Can  we  keep  a  destructive  price-wage 
spiral  from  getting  underway? 

Can  we  move  ahead  with  the  Great 
Society  progrsmis  and  at  the  same  time 
meet  our  needs  for  defense? 

My  confident  answer  to  each  of  these 
questions  is  Yes. 

But  the  fact  these  questions  are  seri- 
ously asked  and  require  serious  answers 
Is  proof  enough  that  we  are  in  a  new 
economic  environment.  We  are  ap- 
proaching full  use  of  our  resources,  and 
this  brings  new  problems. 

To  those  who  fear  these  new  problems, 
I  say  this: 

These  are  the  problems  we  have  been 
waiting  to  encoimter  for  nearly  10  years. 

These  problems  are  the  price  of  our 
success. 

These  are  the  welcome  problems  of 
prosperity. 

Over  the  past  5  years  we  have  faced 
very  different  economic  problems.  In 
meeting  these  problems  we  have  learned 
that  reaessfons  are  not  inevitable;  hlgb 
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production  does  not  necessarily  mean 
overproduction;  expansion  need  not  gen- 
erate inflation  or  imbalances  that  make 
further  expansion  unsustainable;  afflu- 
ence has  not  sapped  the  inherent 
strength  and  dynamism  of  the  American 
economy;  automation  need  not  create 
mass  unemployment;  millions  who  were 
unemployed  are  not  unemployable;  pru- 
dently expansionary  fiscal  policies  can 
restore  high  employment;  and  domestic 
expansion  can  go  hand  in  hand  with 
strengthened  external  payments  and  a 
sound  dollar. 

We  have  learned  how  to  achieve  pros- 
perity. Now  we  must  sustain  it,  deal  with 
its  problems,  and  make  the  most  of  the 
opportunities  it  presents. 

VIETNAM    AND    OUR    ECONOMY 

We  face  the  challenges  of  prosperity 
while  some  200,000  of  our  fellow  citizens 
and  billions  of  dollars  of  our  resources 
are  engaged  in  a  bitter  defense  of  freedom 
in  Vietnam.  The  true  costs  of  this  con- 
flict are  death,  pain,  and  grief;  inter- 
rupted careers  and  separation  from  loved 
ones.  They  are  incalculable.  But  the 
economic  cost  of  Vietnam  imposes  no 
unbearable  burden  on  our  resources. 

Vietnam  does,  however,  add  to  the 
usual  problems  of  maintaining  balanced 
prosperity.  It  imposes  special  burdens 
on  some  industries,  and  raises,  as  well, 
uncertainties  t>oth  for  the  fiscal  plan- 
ning of  Government  and  the  private 
plarming  of  business.  These  uncertain- 
ties underscore  the  need  for  flexibility  in 
Government  policies  and  responsibility  in 
private  decisions. 

Production  for  Vietnam  accounts  for 
less  than  1^2  percent  of  our  GNP.  These 
expenditures  are  a  part  of  the  total  de- 
mand that  provides  a  full  market  for  our 
manpower  and  oiir  production.  But  the 
private  demands  of  consumers  and  busi- 
nesses, and  high-priority  civilian  pro- 
grams of  Government,  could  and  would 
provide  a  far  more  welcome  market  for 
that  output  if  there  were  no  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Our  prosperity  does  not  depend  on 
our  military  effort. 

THE    PRINCIPLES    OF    ECONOMIC    POLICT 

In  a  time  of  high  prosperity,  economic 
policy  faces  new  problems.  But  it  is  still 
guided  by  the  basic  principles  that  have 
sened  us  so  well. 

Twenty  years  ago  next  month,  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946 — which  prescribes 
this  report — became  law.  The  principles 
of  our  policy  emerge  from  that  act  and 
from  our  two  decades  of  experience  under 
it. 

The  essential  and  revolutionary  dec- 
laration of  the  Employment  Act  was  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  accept  a 
share  of  responsibility  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  American  economy.  The 
nature  of  that  share  has  been  more  and 
more  clearly  defined  over  the  years,  by 
the  recommendations  of  four  Presidents 
and  the  enactments  of  ten  Congresses. 

I  see  these  as  the  main  tasks  of  Fed- 
eral economic  policy  today: 

1.  To  attain  full  emplojonent  without 
inflation;  to  use  fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies to  help  to  match  total  demand  to 
our  growing  productive  potential,  while 
helping  to  speed  the  growth  of  that  po- 
tential through  education,  research  and 


development,    manpower    policies,    and 
enlarged  private  and  public  investment; 

2.  To  help  to  open  the  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity to  all,  through  developing  human 
resources  and  removing  barriers  of  dis- 
crimination, ignorance,  and  ill-health; 

3.  To  help  to  solve  social  and  economic 
problems  that  neither  private  action  nor 
State  and  local  governments  can  solve 
alone — an  efficient  transportation  sys- 
tem, the  protection  of  our  environment, 
the  health  of  our  agriculture,  the  recon- 
struction of  our  cities; 

4.  To  achieve  and  maintain  equilib- 
rium in  the  Nation's  external  payments, 
and  to  press  for  improvements  in  the  in- 
ternational economic  order; 

5.  To  maintain  and  enhance  healthy 
competition; 

6.  To  achieve  national  purposes  as  far 
as  possible  by  enlisting  the  voluntary  co- 
operation of  business,  labor,  and  other 
groups. 

Recognition  of  these  responsibilities  of 
the  Federal  Government  neither  lessens 
the  responsibilities  nor  impairs  the  free- 
doms of  Individuals  and  private  groups; 
nor  does  it  challenge  the  authority  of 
State  and  local  governments. 

The  tasks  involve  new  and  growing 
problems  of  an  increasingly  complex  and 
interdependent  economy  and  society. 
Only  the  Federal  Gtoverrunent  can  as- 
sume these  tasks.  But  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  itself  cannot  create  prosper- 
ity, reduce  unemployment,  avoid  infla- 
tion, balance  our  external  accounts, 
restore  our  cities,  strengthen  agriculture, 
eliminate  poverty,  or  make  people 
healthy. 

Only  through  a  creative  and  coopera- 
tive partnership  of  all  private  Interests 
and  all  levels  of  goverrmient — a  creative 
Federalism — can  our  economic  and  so- 
cial objectives  be  attained.  This  part- 
nership has  written  the  story  of  Ameri- 
can success.  And  a  new  vitalization  of 
this  partnership  and  a  new  confidence  in 
Its  effectiveness  have  produced  the  ex- 
traordinary economic  and  social  gains  of 
recent  years. 

OUB   ECONOMIC    GAINS 

Our  economy  is  so  vast,  and  our 
progress  has  been  so  rapid,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  our  gains  in  proper 
perspective.    Here  are  a  few  examples: 

In  only  seven  other  countries  of  the 
world  is  total  output  in  a  year  as  large  as 
the  increase  in  our  output  last  year. 

Our  stock  of  private  plant  and  equip- 
ment, valued  in  constant  prices,  in- 
creased as  much  in  1965  alone  as  it  did 
in  the  4  years  1957  through  1960. 

The  increase  in  Federal  cash  receipts 
between  fiscal  years  1961  and  1967 — in 
spite  of  $20  billion  of  tax  cuts — will  ex- 
ceed the  entire  cash  receipts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  any  peacetime  fiscal 
year  prior  to  1951. 

JOBS,    INCOMES,    AND    PaODUCTlON 

The  register  of  our  economic  gains 
during  1965  starts  with  jobs:  2.4  million 
more,  overall;  1  million  more  for  teen- 
agers; 350,000  more  for  Negroes;     900.- 

000  more  for  women;  1.2  million  more 
for  blue-collar  workers;  900,000  more  on 
manufacturing  payrolls;  450,000  more 
on  State  and  local  government  payrolls; 

1  million  more  in  trade  and  services. 


It  continues  with  pay:  average  hourly 
earnings  up  3  percent  in  manufacturing, 
4' 2  percent  in  retail  trade;  average 
weeklj-  earnings  up  3  '2  percent  in  msoiu- 
facturing,  SVs  percei.t  in  trade. 

Other  forms  of  income  rose,  too :  farm 
proprietors'  average  income  up  22  per- 
cent; average  income  of  owners  of  un- 
incorporated businesse";  and  professional 
workers  up  7 ','2  percent;  total  dividends 
paid  up  12  percent. 

And  corporations  prospered,  with 
profits  before  taxes  up  15  percent:  profits 
after  taxes  up  20  percent;  corporate  re- 
tained earnings  up  29  percent. 

With  more  people  earning,  and  earn- 
ing more,  total  personal  incomes  rose 
$39  billion,  or  1^/2  percent;  aggregate 
consumers'  incomes  after  taxes  rose  $34 
billion,  also  7V2  percent. 

Goveriunental  units  benefited  from  the 
surge  of  incomes. 

Federal  cash  receipts  rose  tSVz  billion. 

State  and  local  governments  took  in 
$4V3  billion  more,  reducing  the  need  for 
tax  rate  increases  to  meet  their  expand- 
ing burdens. 

The  higher  incomes  of  individuals, 
businesses,  and  governments  came  from 
expanding  production — year  1965  over 
year  1964: 

Production  of  goods  and  services  for 
consumers,  up  $29 '2  bilhon. 

Production  of  new  plants  and  ma- 
chinery, up  $9*'i2  billion. 

Production  for  use  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, up  $1'2  billion. 

Production  for  use  of  State  and  local 
goverrunents,  up  $5  billion. 

Production  for  additioru  to  inven- 
tories, up  $2V2  billion. 

Flesidential  construction,  no  change. 

Production  for  export  (less  Imports), 
down  $11/2  billion. 

Total  production — GNP,  up  $47  billion. 

We  could  produce  $47  billion  of  addi- 
tional output  last  year  b3cause: 

We  had  a  largo  net  addition  of  "  4  mil- 
lion to  our  labor  force; 

We  put  to  work  this  entire  net  Incre- 
ment plus  about  400,000  who  were  previ- 
ously unemployed ; 

On  the  average,  esich  employed  person 
worked  a  few  more  hours  during  the 
year;  and 

Each  man-hour  worked  in  the  private 
economy  produced  on  the  average  2.8 
percent  more  output  than  in  1964. 

Increased  employment  and  higher  pro- 
ductivity were  possible  because  business 
investment  had  provided  a  substantial 
expansion  of  plant  capacity;  because 
the  new  and  the  previously  existing  ca- 
pacity were  used  more  fully  than  in  the 
year  before:  and  because  our  labor  force 
was  better  educated  and  more  skilled 
than  ever  before.  Our  efforts  to  equip 
the  unskilled  and  Inexperienced  to  take 
advantage  of  rapidly  expanding  job  op- 
portunities have  been — and  will  continue 
to  be — an  investment  in  our  productive 
capacity. 

The  enlarged  market  demands  which 
called  forth  this  higher  output  came  from 
every  sector.  The  two  dominant  forces, 
however,  were  the  growing  boom  in  busi- 
ness spending  for  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment and  the  continued  dependability  of 
consimier  spending,  following  close  on 
consumer  Income.    Excise  tax  cuts  and 
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larver  Bodal  aecuri^  benefits  In  1965 
helped  to  swell  the  income  and  buying  of 
houaeholdB.  The  tax  cuts  provided  by 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  were  stistalnlng 
prtvate  demand  all  year.  By  year's  end 
they  had  added  $30  billion  to  ONP. 

OAHfB    FOE   THX    DISAOTAHTACB) 

The  disadvantaged  and  less  fortunate 
members  of  our  society  also  shared  in  our 
1965  economic  gains. 

Por  the  poor  who  were  able  to  earn. 
there  were  lower  unemployment,  fuller 
work  schedules,  and  higher  pay. 

Por  the  poor  who  were  capable  of  earn- 
ing more,  there  were  Job  training  and 
help  in  finding  jobs,  improvements  in 
education,  and  the  breaking  down  of  bar- 
riers of  discrimination. 

Por  the  poor  who  could  not  earn,  there 
were  more  adequate  social  security  bene- 
fits, new  medical  programs,  and  better 
social  services. 

Por  the  poor  too  young  to  earn,  there 
were  more  effective  education,  assistance 
to  enable  them  to  stay  in  school,  and 
better  health  services. 

Between  1964  and  1965.  an  estimated 
2.2  million  persons  moved  above  the  pov- 
erty line.  Millions  of  others,  mostly 
children  and  yoimg  people,  will  have  a 
better  chance  to  break  out  of  poverty  In 
the  years  ahead  as  a  result  of  the  help 
they  will  receive  from  new  Pederal  edu- 
cation, health,  and  antlpoverty  programs 
enacted  in  1964  and  1965. 

But  32  million  Americans  remain  in 
poverty,  and  millions  more  are  unable 
to  reaUie  their  full  economic  potential. 
America's  abundance  leaves  behind  too 
many  who  are  aged,  who  are  stranded  in 
declining  rural  areas,  who  are  in  broken 
families,  who  are  uneducated  or  handi- 
capped or  victims  of  discrimination. 
Unemployment  among  Negroes  remains 
twice  that  of  whites.  And  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  13  percent  among  teenagers 
means  that  too  many  youths  find  disap- 
pointment in  moving  from  school  into 
Jobs. 

Tbe  war  on  poverty,  ignorance,  ill 
health,  discrlmliuition,  and  inadequate 
opportunity  must  go  forward. 

rzBSMai  sLunD  rtrnaam  ■Ai.iirca 

In  1965  we  reduced  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  to  less  than  half  that  In 
1964  and  1963.  We  have  shown  a  skepti- 
cal world  that  a  voluntary  program — 
relying  on  the  patriotic  cooijeratlon  of 
buslnessee  and  banks— could  work. 

We  made  substantial  progress  in  1965 
despite  the  fact  that  our  new  program 
did  not  start  until  late  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year;  despite  Increased  responsi- 
bilities in  Vietnam:  despite  a  temporary 
decline  in  our  trade  surplus;  despite  con- 
version by  the  United  Kingdom  Govern- 
ment of  more  than  $',^  billion  of  US. 
securities  and  other  assets. 

Last  year  we  moved  forward  toward 
pasrments  balance  without  sacrlflcing  our 
vital  domestic  or  International  objec- 
tives. And  we  intend  to  complete  the 
Job  this  year. 

nn  ■lutD  or  oq«ts  akd  rmicwm 
Until  a  year  ago.  American  costs  and 
pricaa  bad  been  essentially  unchanged 
since  1956.  Last  year,  largely  through 
a  surga  In  agricultural  and  food  prices, 
the  record  was  blemished.    Even  so.  we 


have  not  lost  ground  to  our  major  com- 
petitors overseas,  whose  prices  and  costs 
have  generally  risen  more  than  ours. 

Some  internationally  traded  raw  ma- 
terials— particularly  metals  and  hides — 
are  costing  us  more.  And  higher  prices 
for  petroleum  products  and  some  ma- 
chinery have  also  nudged  up  our  price 
indexes. 

But  labor  costs — the  most  basic  ele- 
ment In  the  structure  of  our  costs — have 
barely  moved,  as  gains  in  productivity 
have  largely  offset  moderate  Increases  In 
hourly  labor  costs. 

In  many  major  sectors  of  our  economy, 
price  stability  Is  still  the  rule,  and  some 
Important  prices  are  still  going  down. 
In  line  with  lower  costs.  In  December, 
some  of  the  wholesale  prices  that  were 
lower  than  a  year  earlier  were :  fresh  and 
dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  plant  and 
animal  fibers,  coal,  electric  power,  pack- 
aged beverage  materials,  manmade 
fibers,  inedible  fats  and  oils,  paint  ma- 
terials, crude  rubber,  millwork.  building 
paper  and  board,  motor  vehicles,  heating 
equipment,  household  appliances,  televi- 
sions, radios,  phonographs,  floor  cover- 
ings, flat  glass,  gypsum  products. 

Many  Industries  and  markets  have 
demonstrated  that  the  gains  of  lower 
costs  and  rapidly  rising  productivity  can 
be  shared  with  consumers.  Wholesale 
prices  of  the  following  categories  of 
products  In  December  averaged  at  least 
5  percent  lower  than  in  1957-59:  fresh 
and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  grains, 
plant  and  animal  fibers,  packaged  bev- 
erage materials,  manmade  fibers,  paint 
materials,  drugs  and  pharmaceuticals, 
crude  rubber,  tires  and  tubes,  plywood, 
building  paper  and  board,  heating  equip- 
ment, household  appliances,  televisions. 
radios,  and  phonographs,  asphalt  roof- 
ing. 

Those  who  proclaim  inflation  Is  al- 
ready here  have  not  turned  over  all  the 
price  tags. 

ECONOMIC    OCTI.OOK    rOB    1988 

Demand  will  continue  to  grow  rapidly 
In  1966  3Lnd  production  will  respond. 
The  vigor  of  Investment  spending  dem- 
onstrates strong  business  confidence  In 
the  growing  sales,  rising  profits,  and  firm 
operating  rates  which  spur  expansion 
and  modernization.  The  rising  defense 
needs  of  the  Federal  Government  are  an 
important  new  force  In  the  economy. 
With  growing  support  from  Federal 
grant  programs.  State  and  local  pur- 
chases will  keep  moving  ahead.  Rising 
consumer  Incomes  from  wages,  divi- 
dends. Interest,  professional  work,  and 
farming  will  again  largely  be  devoted  to 
expenditures  for  better  living. 

These  forces  should  add  very  nearly  as 
much  to  our  GNP  in  1966  as  the  record 
gam  of  $47  billion  last  year.  As  the  mid- 
point of  a  $10  billion  range.  $722  billion 
Is  the  projected  level  of  GNP  In  1966. 
With  that  output,  we  foresee  an  extra 
$40  billion  of  spending  and  production 
for  civilian  needs,  both  private  and  pub- 
lic; unemployment  shrinking  below  4 
percent,  and  below  any  yearly  average 
rate  since  1953;  great  advances  In  the 
productive  capacity  of  our  industries: 
further  good  gains  in  productivity;  and 
full  use,  without  overuse  or  strain,  of  our 
productive  capacity. 
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The  fiscal  program  I  recommend  for 
1966  aims  at  full  employment  without 
inflation.  It  is  a  responsible  program. 
It  recognizes  that  vigorous  private  de- 
mand and  required  defense  spending 
could  upset  the  balance  of  supply  and 
demand  so  diligently  pursued  by  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  in  recent  years, 
and  now  so  effectively  achieved. 

Until  this  year,  pursuit  of  this  balance 
has  pointed  fiscal  policies  toward  the 
stimulation  of  demand.  Now  a  stimulus 
Is  no  longer  appropriate. 

I  have  reviewed  every  program  of  Gov- 
ernment to  make  room  for  the  necessities 
of  defense.  I  have  sharply  reduced  or 
eliminated  those  civilian  programs  of 
lowest  priority. 

But,  as  I  indicated  in  my  state  of  the 
Union  message,  I  am  unwilling  to  declare 
a  moratorium  on  our  progress  toward  the 
Great  Society.  My  budget  will  add  $3.2 
billion  to  our  war  against  poverty,  igno- 
rance, and  disease.  Yet  savings  else- 
where will  hold  the  rise  in  the  adminis- 
trative budget — apart  from  the  added 
costs  of  Vietnam — to  only  $600  million. 

Moreover,  I  am  asking  the  Congress  to 
enact  promptly  a  combination  of  pro- 
posals affecting  tax  payments  in  the  year 
ahead:  a  rescheduling  of  the  January  1, 
1966.  and  later  excise  tax  reduction  en- 
acted last  June  for  automobiles  and  tele- 
phone service :  a  graduated  withholding 
system  that  will  Improve  the  pay-as-you- 
go  basis  of  our  personal  Income  taxes 
without  increasing  tax  rates  or  tax  lia- 
bilities: a  corresponding  speed-up  in  pay- 
ments of  corporate  income  taxes  this 
year  and  next,  also  without  increasing 
tax  rates  or  tax  liabilities;  and  a  method 
of  paying  self-emplosmient  social  se- 
curity taxes  on  a  current  basis. 

These  measures  will  let  us  stay  close  to 
a  high-level  balance  between  the  rev- 
enues that  the  Federal  Government 
draws  out  of  the  economy  and  the  ex- 
penditures that  it  puts  back  into  the 
spending  stream,  and  to  a  high-level  bal- 
ance between  total  demand  and  the  econ- 
omy's capacity  to  produce.  It  is  my  j  udg- 
ment  that  this  budget  provides  the 
appropriate  fiscal  environment  for  the 
maintenance  of  basic  price  stability  with 
continued  growth. 

I  win  also  look  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  provide  assistance  in  promot- 
ing the  objectives  we  all  share:  meeting 
the  credit  needs  of  a  vigorous  and  grow- 
ing economy,  while  preventing  exce&ive 
credit  fiows  that  could  carry  the  pace 
of  expansion  beyond  prudent  speed 
limits. 

THX    UNCIRTAINTHS 

We  have  made  the  best  economic  judg- 
ments we  can.  This  year,  they  were 
unusually  difficult.  If  the  tax  measures 
I  am  now  proposing,  in  conjunction  with 
the  moderating  infiuence  of  monetary 
policy,  do  not  hold  total  demand  within 
bounds  of  the  Nation's  productive  capac- 
ity. I  will  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  further 
fiscal  restraints  on  private  spending. 
Nor  will  I  hesitate  to  ask  for  such  further 
fiscal  action  if  additional  defense  re- 
quirements demand  it  during  the  year. 
And  I  will  welcome  the  opportimity  to 
alter  my  budget  in  the  event  that  a  re- 
laxation of  Intematlcxial  tensions  per- 


mits lower  defense  outlays  than  are  now 
foreseen. 

Our  defense  needs  are  great;  but  our 
growth  is  far  greater.  The  demands  on 
our  economy  are  strong;  but  Its  produc- 
tive capabilities  are  enormous.  Surprises 
surely  lie  ahead;  but  our  ability  to  cope 
with  change  is  strong  and  improving. 

MAINTAIKING      COST-PRICE     STABILTTT      IN      1066 

One  of  the  problems  of  prosperity  we 
face  in  1966  Is  that  of  achieving  stability 
of  prices  and  costs  at  full  employment. 

The  basic  precondition  for  price  stabil- 
ity is  a  fiscal  monetary  policy  that  deters 
total  demand  for  goods  and  services  from 
outrunning  potential  supply.  But  history 
proclaims  that  something  more  is 
needed:  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
public  interest  by  labor  and  business  In 
setting  wages  and  prices. 

The  vigorous  economy  we  foresee  in 
1966  will  tempt  labor  unions  to  demand 
wage  increases  that  would  raise  costs, 
and  businesses  to  raise  prices  when  profit 
margins  are  already  fully  adequate.  La- 
bor must  remember  that  growing  em- 
ployment and  productivity  are  the  foun- 
dation of  higher  wages,  and  business  that 
an  expanding  economy  Is  the  basic  source 
of  profit  gains.  These  foundations  must 
not  be  jeopardized. 

The  Pederal  Government  does  not  have 
authority  to  Impose  ceilings  on  wages  and 
prices. 

But  when  200.000  of  our  fellow  citizens 
are  risking  their  lives  in  the  defense 
of  freedom  overseas,  the  Goveriunent's 
duty  is  to  ask  those  who  enjoy  a  com- 
fortable prosperity  at  home  to  exercise 
responsibly  their  freedom  to  set  prices 
and  wages. 

Foregoing  the  freedom  to  act  irrespon- 
sibly is  no  real  sacrifice.  For  irrespon- 
sible action  can  only  bring  on  an  infiatlon 
that  would  damage  all — labor,  business, 
and  the  national  interest. 

The  attached  Report  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  contains  a  thorough 
di.scuss'on  of  its  guldeposts  for  nonin- 
flatlonary  wage  and  price  behavior.  To 
maintain  price  stability  in  the  expanding 
economy  of  1966,  it  is  vitally  important 
that  labor  and  industry  follow  these 
guldeposts. 

The  public  can  expect  that  the  respon- 
sible actions  of  labor  and  management 
will  be  strengthened  and  supplemented 
by  all  the  policies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: 

Manpower,  education,  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs  will  continue  to  train  the 
unemployed  and  to  prepare  our  youth, 
increasing  the  supply  of  qualified  workers 
and  their  productivity. 

Where  available,  surplus  Federal  stock- 
piles will  be  used  to  prevent  unnecessary 
shortages  of  materials  and  commodities. 

Defense  procurement,  agricultural, 
and  other  policies  will  be  adjusted  where 
necessary  to  avoid  contributing  to  in- 
stability of  prices. 

Fair  Labor  Standards  legislation  and 
Government  pay  Increases  should  be 
consistent  with  the  guldeposts. 

There  are  no  general  labor  shortages 
In  our  economy  now,  and  none  should 
develop  In  the  year  ahead.  But  In  some 
industries,  occupations,  and  areas,  limit- 
ed stringencies  are  appearing. 

Prompt  and  effective  action  will  be 
taken  to  meet  any  problem  of  specific 


labor  shortage.  I  have  Instructed  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  take  aU  possible 
and  necessary  steps.  And  I  have  asked 
all  other  Departments  to  cooperate  In 
this  effort. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  reconcile  price 
stability  and  full  employment.  Some 
price  movements  refiect  worldwide 
changes  in  supply  and  demand.  But 
overall  stability  of  costs  and  prices  will 
be  preserved  In  the  year  ahead,  provided 
that  during  1966  public  policies  main- 
tain a  balance  between  overall  supply 
and  demand  and  address  themselves 
vigorously  to  any  emerging  sectoral  im- 
balances, and  business  and  labor  accept 
the  principles  of  the  guldeposts  for  non- 
inflationary  behavior. 

We  will  have  demonstrated  that  a  free 
economy  can  both  maintain  full  em- 
ployment and  avoid  Inflation — and  do  so 
without  arbitrary  controls. 

INTXBNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  POLICIES  FOB  1S66 

These  are  the  objectives  of  our  Inter- 
national economic  policies  in  1966:  to 
correct  our  remaining  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit,  so  that  the  dollar  will  re- 
main strong:  to  work  toward  reduction 
of  trade  barriers,  so  that  all  nations  may 
reap  the  benefits  of  freer  trade:  to  im- 
prove the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem, so  that  It  will  continue  to  facilitate 
sound  and  orderly  growth  of  the  world 
economy:  to  press  forward  with  the 
other  fortunate  nations  In  the  great  In- 
ternational task  of  our  age:  helping 
those  countries  now  economically  less 
advanced  which  are  prepared  to  help 
themselves  make  rapid  progress  toward 
a  better  life  In  freedom. 

BALANCE  or  PAYMENTS 

Decisive  progress  was  made  In  1965 
toward  reducing  our  balance  of  payments 
deficit.  Though  the  results  for  1965  are 
gratifying,  we  cannot  afford  to  relax. 
We  have  not  yet  balanced  our  external 
accounts. 

Por  1966,  external  balance  is  our  goal. 
It  requires  that — 

Business  continue  to  cooperate  whole- 
heartedly In  following  the  strenghened 
guidelines  governing  capital  flows  an- 
nounced in  December; 

Banks  and  financial  institutions  main- 
tain their  excellent  performance  of  last 
year; 

Businesses  sell  even  more  abroad  this 
year.  In  spite  of  full  domestic  order 
books; 

Business  and  labor  keep  costs  and 
prices  stable  In  order  to  maintain  the 
competitiveness  of  our  goods  and  services 
in  international  markets; 

Government  work  vigorously  to  mini- 
mize the  dollar  drain  abroad  of  its  aid 
and  defense  programs  as  well  as  all  other 
activities; 

The  Congress  pass  the  tax  legislation 
I  recommended  last  year  to  enhance  op- 
portunities for  foreigners  to  Invest  In  the 
United  States; 

We  Intensify  our  efforts  to  encourage 
our  own  citizens  and  foreigners  to  travel 
in  the  United  States.  I  am  directing  that 
high  priority  be  given  to  these  efforts. 

TRADE 

The  year  1966  Is  the  year  when  the 
world  can  take  a  giant  step  forward  in 
liberalizing  international  trade  by  suc- 


cessfully concluding  the  Kennedy  round 
of  negotiations  to  reduce  trade  barriers 
on  all  classes  of  products.  The  resulting 
growth  of  world  trade  and  world  Income 
will  benefit  all  countries,  developing  as 
well  as  industrial.  The  United  States  will 
bend  every  effort  to  get  meaningful  nego- 
tiations back  on  the  track.  This  great 
venture  In  International  cooperation 
must  not  fail. 

We  shall  continue  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  trade  prospects  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  by  helping  to  stabilize 
commodity  trade,  by  supporting  regional 
integration  among  them  where  practica- 
ble, by  providing  access  to  markets,  and 
by  giving  positive  assistance  to  export 
promotion. 

INTERNATIONAL    MONETART    REFORM 

As  we  achieve  and  maintain  balance 
in  our  external  accounts,  dollars  will  no 
longer  add  to  international  monetary  re- 
serves as  they  have  In  the  past  We 
learned  long  ago  that  we  cannot  rely  on 
gold  alone.  The  free  worid  must  look 
to  new  sources  of  liquidity— rather  than 
to  deficits  In  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments—to support  growing  International 
trade  and  payments. 

We  are,  therefore,  pressing  forward 
with  other  nations  to  assure  the  adequate 
and  orderly  growth  of  world  monetarj- 
reserves;  to  Improve  the  adjustment  of 
imbalances  by  both  surplus  and  deficit 
countries:  to  strengthen  the  monetary 
system  that  has  served  the  world  so  well. 

I  hope  that  the  major  industrial  na- 
tions—and then  the  entire  community 
of  free  nations— will  reach  an  agreement 
that  will  make  creation  of  new  reserve 
assets  a  deliberate  decision  of  the  com- 
munity of  nations  to  serve  the  economic 
welfare  of  all. 

ECONOMIC    ASSISTANCE 

We  have  molded  our  foreign  assistance 
policies  into  more  efficient  tools  with 
which  to  confront  one  of  history's  grav- 
est challenges— the  development  of  the 
impoverished  but  awakening  and  turbu- 
lent two-thirds  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  stands  ready  to  con- 
tinue to  assist  those  countries  which  have 
demonstrated  their  commitment  to  the 
task  of  moving  their  economies  forward 
toward  self-sustaining  growth  under 
freedom. 

In  recent  years,  I  have  consciously  held 
back  further  Increases  in  our  foreign  as- 
sistance request  while  we  designed  a  lean 
but  effective  program  to  give  maximum 
impact  to  each  dollar  we  spend. 

Today,  we  are  ready  to  move  for^-ard 
with  special  emphasis  on  three  areas  In 
which  the  United  States  Is  particularly 
well  qualified  to  help:  agriculture,  to 
stimulate  food  production  where  It  falls 
to  keep  pace  with  splrallng  populations; 
health,  to  strengthen  millions  who  could 
contribute  more  fully  to  their  own  eco- 
nomic progress;  education  and  training, 
to  provide  the  modem  skills  needed  for 
development. 

URBAN  PROBLEMS  AND  POLICIES 

We  are  an  urban  society.  In  1900, 
America's  urban  areas  contained  30  mil- 
lion people,  40  percent  of  our  population. 
By  the  year  2000,  250  million,  80  percent 
of  our  population,  are  likely  to  be  urban. 
The  quality  of  American  life  Increasingly 
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6epea6B  on  the  physical,  economic,  es- 
thetic, and  social  qualities  of  our  urban 
centers. 

American  cities  possess  some  of  the 
nvrest  treasures  of  art.  the  finest  music 
and  theater,  the  greatest  universities,  the 
loveliest  parks,  the  most  splendid  vistas, 
the  most  elegant  and  luxurious  living.  In 
the  entire  world.  Yet  they  also  contain 
degrading  poverty,  revolting  slums.  In- 
credible traffic  congestion,  bitter  racial 
tensions,  physical  decay  and  ugliness,  po- 
litical disorganization,  and  rising  crime 
and  delinquency. 

The  Congress  created  last  year  a  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, giving  it  responsibilities  for 
coordinating  Federal  programs  affecting 
housing,  urbcm  areas,  and  urban  people. 
and  for  administering  many  such  pro- 
grams. I  have  no  intention  of  letting  it 
become  merely  a  housekeeping  agency 
to  supervise  miscellaneous  programs. 

With  the  help  of  the  finest  minds  in 
the  Nation,  we  have  been  developing  a 
program  to  rebuild — in  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  governments,  private 
agencies,  business  enterprises,  and  local 
citizens — the  physical,  institutional,  and 
social  environment  of  our  urban  areas. 
Each  city  should  plan  on  an  Integrated 
basis  for  its  own  physical,  economic,  and 
social  development.  And  where  those 
plans  are  Imaginative,  farslghted.  and 
efficient,  the  Pedertd  Government  should 
help  to  make  them  realities. 

I  am  asking  the  Congress  to  consider 
proposed  legislation  to  carry  out  these 
objectives.  I  am  also  preparing  pro- 
posals for  legislation  to  bar  discrimina- 
tion in  the  sale  or  rental  of  housing — 
a  condition  which  has  contributed  to 
many  urban  problems. 

TSANSWJtTATION 

The  revolutionary  changes  In  trans- 
portation technology  of  the  past  half 
century  have  not  been  matched  by  equal 
progress  In  our  public  policies  or  our 
Federal  organization. 

I  am  recommending  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Transportation  to  man- 
age the  vast  Federal  promotional  pro- 
grams In  highways,  waterways,  air  travel. 
and  maritime  affairs,  and  to  take  leader- 
ship in  the  development  of  new  trans- 
portation policies  In  accord  with  current 
realities. 

I  am  proposing  again  this  year  in- 
creased user  charges  on  highways  and 
aviation  and  the  introduction  of  nominal 
user  charges  on  Inland  waterways.  Such 
charges  will  Improve  efficiency  In  the  use 
of  resources,  and  reimburse  the  Federal 
Ctovemment  for  a  part  of  its  expendi- 
tures which  directly  benefit  the  users  of 
these  facilities. 

We  spend  billions  of  dollars  In  medical 
mearch  each  year  to  conquer  disease 
and  prolOTg  life.  Yet  we  still  put  up  with 
the  aenselMB  slaughter  of  thousands  of 
Americana  on  our  highways. 

Fifty  thousand  Americans  met  their 
death  in  traffic  accidents  during  1965 
About  3%  million  were  Injured.     The 
eeonomle  cost  of  accidents  is  estimated 
at  around  $8  bdUon  a  year. 

W«  «ui  no  longer  Ignore  the  problem 
of  autaoBobile  safety.  We  can  no  longer 
proeraattnate  and  hope  that  the  situation 
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will  Improve.  I  will  propose  new  pro- 
grams to  protect  the  safety  of  our  citi- 
zens and  the  efficient  flow  of  our  com- 
merce. 

CONTROLLING    POLLUTION 

Our  means  for  attacking  the  shameful 
pollution  of  our  environment  were 
strengthened  In  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress  by  important  new  standard- 
setting  authority  over  '\'ater  quality  Eind 
automotive  exhausts. 

Federal  agencies  have  begun  clean- 
ing up  the  numerous  and  extensive 
sources  of  water  pollution  from  their 
own  facilities,  in  response  to  my  Execu- 
tive order.  Despite  budgetary  stringency, 
expenditures  for  this  purpose  will  be 
given  high  priority.  I  shall  issue  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  covering  air  pollution  from 
Federal  installations. 

I  propose  that,  in  cooperation  with  ap- 
propriate State  and  local  authorities  and 
private  interests,  we  carry  out  projects 
to  clean  up  several  entire  river  basins, 
following  the  example  of  our  efforts  to 
clean  up  the  Potomac.  Special  Federal 
financial  assistance  will  be  necessary: 
this  should  be  conditioned  on  new  finan- 
cial and  organizational  arrangements  by 
State  and  local  authorities. 

LABOR    .AND    MANACrMENT 
UNION    SECURITY    AGREEMENTS 

Strong  and  responsible  collective  bar- 
gaining is  an  important  instrument  of  a 
free  and  healthy  economy. 

To  Improve  its  functioning  and  to 
make  the  national  labor  policy  uniform 
throughout  the  country.  I  again  urge  the 
Congress  to  repeal  section  14 (b>  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

STRIKE    EMERGENCIES 

The  recent  transit  strike  in  New  York 
City  illustrates  our  helplessness  in  pre- 
venting extreme  disruption  to  the  lives 
and  livelihoods  of  a  city  of  8  million  peo- 
ple. I  Intend  to  ask  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider measures  that,  without  improperly 
invading  State  and  local  authority,  will 
enable  us  to  deal  effectively  with  strikes 
that  may  cause  irreparable  damage  to 
the  national  interest. 

tTNEMPLOTMENT    INSURANCE 

Our  system  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance has  not  kept  pace  with  our  advanc- 
ing economy.  The  time  to  modernize  it 
is  now,  when  unemployment  is  low  and 
the  cost  of  improved  protection  can  be 
readily  absorbed.  We  need  a  program 
that  will  provide  more  realistic  benefits, 
including  benefits  for  more  workers  and 
for  longer  periods  of  Joblessness;  that 
will  correct  abuses  and  assure  efficient 
and  responsible  administration ;  and  that 
will  broaden  the  system's  tax  base  and 
strengthen  Its  financing.  I  urge  the 
Oongress  to  enact  such  a  program. 

FAIB    LABOR    STANDARDS 

Millions  of  workers  at  the  bottom  of 
our  wage  scale  still  lack  the  protection  of 
Federal  minimum  standards.  At  the 
same  time,  we  need  to  reinforce  this  pro- 
tection by  raising  the  minimum  wage. 

I  recommend  the  extension  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  to  large  numbers  of 
additional  workers.  In  enacting  higher 
minimum  wage  levels,  the  Congress 
should  consider  carefully  their  effects  on 
substandard  Incomes,  on  cost  and  price 
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stability,  and  on  the  availability  of  job 
opportunities  for  marginal  workers. 

TAX    RETORM    AND    SIMPLITICATION 

Against  a  background  calling  for  fiscal 
restraint,  I  cannot  this  year  endorse  any 
specific  legislative  measure,  however 
meritorious,  involving  significant  net  tax 
reduction.  The  danger  of  infiation  from 
increased  demand  would  be  too  great 
and  any  special  tax  reduction  now  would 
postpone  the  time  when  we  can  achieve 
a  meaningful  general  tax  reduction. 

Although  tax  reduction  is  not  feasible 
this  year,  improvement  of  our  tax  sys- 
tem is  a  continuing  need  which  will  con- 
cern this  Administration  and  which  de- 
serves the  support  of  all  Americans. 

One  major  goal  must  be  simplification 
of  the  tax  law.  Another  aim  must  be  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  tax 
load.  The  great  variation  of  tax  liability 
among  persons  with  equivalent  income 
or  wealth  must  be  reduced.  Further, 
when  tax  reduction  once  again  becomes 
feasible,  particular  attention  must  be 
given  to  relief  of  those  at  or  near  poverty 
levels  of  income. 

Finally,  we  must  review  special  tax 
preferences.  In  a  fully  employed  econ- 
omy, special  tax  benefits  to  stimulate 
some  activities  or  investments  mean  that 
we  will  have  less  of  other  activities. 
Benefits  that  the  Government  extends 
through  direct  expenditures  are  periodi- 
cally reviewed  and  often  altered  in  the 
budget-appropriation  process,  but  too 
little  attention  is  given  to  reviewing  par- 
ticular tax  benefits.  These  benefits,  like 
all  other  activities  of  Government,  must 
stand  up  to  the  tests  of  efficiency  and 
fairness. 

We  must  constantly  seek  improve- 
ments in  the  tax  code  in  the  interests  of 
equity  and  of  sound  economic  policy. 

I  welcome  the  concern  over  these  prob- 
lems shown  by  the  chairmen  of  the  tax 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

As  a  specific  tax  reform  which  can  be 
accomplished  this  year,  I  call  upon  the 
Congress  to  desd  with  abuses  of  tax- 
exempt  private  foundations. 

We  must  always  be  prepared  to  meet 
quickly  any  problems  that  arise  in  the 
path  of  continued,  stable  economic 
growth,  whether  the  problems  call  for 
fiscal  stimulus  or  fiscal  restraint.  Back- 
ground tax  studies  by  both  the  Congress 
and  executive  branch  should  therefore 
be  adequate  to  permit  quick  decisions 
and  prompt  action  to  accommodate 
short-run  cyclical  changes.  If  quick  ac- 
tion is  ever  needed,  we  should  not  have 
to  begin  a  long  debate  on  what  the 
changes  in  taxes  should  be. 

FIKANCTAL  INSnTTmONS  LW  OUR  CHANCING 
■OOKOMIC  XirVDtONMENT 

The  vigor  and  soundness  of  our  finan- 
cial institutions  are  vital  to  the  vigor  and 
soundness  of  our  economic  expansion. 
Actions  to  ease  luinecessarily  restrictive 
regulations  have  been  taken  in  the  past; 
they  have  borne  fruit  in  stronger  com- 
petition and  a  more  efficient  flow  of  funds 
from  savers  to  borrowers  with  the  most 
urgent  needs. 

But  appropriate  regtilations  are  clearly 
required  to  protect  the  safety  of  savings 
of  American  families,  to  assure  the  most 
efficient  and  equitable  regulation  of  fi- 


nancial institutions,  and  to  create  still 
better  channels  for  the  flow  of  funds  to 
borrowers. 

For  these  reasons,  I  recommend  con- 
gressional action  on  financial  legislation 
to  arm  regiilatory  agencies  with  a  wider 
range  of  effective  enforcement  remedies ; 
strengthen  statutory  provisions  deeding 
with  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
panies; increase  the  maxhnima  amount 
of  Insursuice  coverage  for  bank  depoelts 
and  savings  and  loan  accounts;  provide 
safeguards  against  conflict  of  interests 
In  the  management  of  these  institutions ; 
and  make  regulations  appljrlng  to  vari- 
ous types  of  institutions  as  parallel  as 
possible;  provide  for  Federal  chartering 
of  mutual  savings  banks. 

CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

I  have  already  asked  for  the  coopera- 
tion of  business  and  labor  in  preserving 
the  stability  of  costs  and  prices.  But  the 
consumer  also  has  a  responsibility  for 
holding  the  price  line. 

To  fulfill  his  responsibility,  the  con- 
sumer must  have  access  to  clear,  unam- 
biguous information  about  products  and 
services  available  for  sale.  This  will  en- 
able him  to  reward  with  his  patronage 
the  most  efficient  producers  and  distrib- 
utors, who  offer  the  best  value  or  the 
lowest  price. 

We  should  wait  no  longer  to  eliminate 
misleading  and  deceptive  packaging  and 
labeling  practices  which  cause  consumer 
confusion.  The  fair  packaghig  and 
labeling  bill  should  be  enacted. 

While  the  growth  of  consumer  credit 
has  contributed  to  our  rising  standard  of 
living,  confusing  practices  In  disclosing 
credit  rates  and  the  cost  of  financing 
have  made  It  difficult  for  consumers  to 
shop  for  the  best  buy  in  credit. 

Truth-ln-lending  legislation  would 
provide  consumers  the  necessary  Infor- 
mation, by  requiring  a  clear  statement  of 
the  cost  of  credit  and  the  annual  rate  of 
interest. 

Our  legislation  protecthig  the  public 
from  harmful  drugs  and  cosmetics 
should  be  strengthened.  I  shall  propose 
legislation  for  this  purpose. 

CONCLTrSIOK 

A  few  years  ago,  much  was  heard  of 
the  "European  economic  miracle."  To- 
day, across  the  Atlantic  and  around  the 
world  one  hears  once  again  of  the  "Amer- 
ican economic  miracle." 

For  the  American  economy,  in  the  past 
5  years,  has  demonstrated  anew  the  con- 
fident vitality,  the  hitemal  dynamism, 
and  the  enormous  productivity  which 
had  long  been  its  hallmark.  We  had  set- 
tled for  a  while  on  what  seemed  a  pla- 
teau of  affluence;  now,  once  again,  there 
has  been  the  strong  thrust  of  progress- 
out  a  newly  steady  and  balanced  prog- 
ress. 

We  have  again  shown  the  world  what 
ftee  men  and  a  free  economy  can  achieve. 
The  peoples  struggling  toward  economic 
development  see  with  renewed  hiterest 
that  free  markets  and  free  economic 
choices  can  be  a  mighty  engine  of  prog- 
ress. 

Moreover,  there  is  new  respect  in  the 
world  for  an  America  concerned  with 
using  Its  abundance  to  enhance  the  qual- 
ity of  human  life:  for  a  people  who  un- 
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dertake  a  war  on  poverty  along  with 
the  defense  of  freedom;  who  seek  to  re- 
store their  cities  to  greatness  and  to  con- 
serve the  beauties  of  their  landscape; 
who  are  determined  to  break  down  a  cen- 
turies-old barrier  of  prejudice  and  Injus- 
tice; who  are  resolved  to  lift  the  quality 
of  education  at  every  level;  who  are  de- 
termined to  promote  and  reward  excel- 
lence in  every  endeavor;  who  have  pro- 
vided new  health  services  and  better  so- 
cial security  for  their  older  citizens;  who 
offer  to  share  their  abundance  and  tech- 
nical skills  with  a  needy  world. 

The  new  vigor  and  progress  of  America 
can  be  a  source  of  satisfaction.  Yet  we 
cannot  rest  on  past  accomplishments. 
Continuing  problems  challenge  our  de- 
termination and  our  resourcefulness. 

Perhaps  our  most  serious  economic 
challenge  hi  1966  will  be  to  preserve  the 
essential  stability  of  costs  and  prices 
which  has  contributed  so  significantly  to 
our  balanced  progress. 

I  do  not  know  what  additional  burdens 
of  defense  the  American  economy  will  be 
asked  to  assiune  in  1966.  Whatever  they 
are,  they  will  be  met,  and  they  will  be 
small  relative  to  the  growth  of  our  abun- 
dance. But  in  an  economy  approaching 
full  use  of  its  resources,  the  new  require- 
ments of  Vietnam  make  our  task  of  main- 
taining price  stability  more  difficult. 

To  hisure  against  the  risk  of  inflation- 
ary pressures,  I  have  asked  Americans  to 
pay  their  taxes  on  a  more  nearly  current 
basis,  and  to  postpone  a  scheduled  tax 
cut.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  additional 
insurance  is  needed,  then  I  am  convinced 
that  we  should  levy  higher  taxes  rather 
than  accept  infiation — which  is  the  most 
unjust  and  capricious  form  of  taxation. 
We  know  that  we  do  not  need  to  put  our 
growing  economy  into  a  straight  jacket, 
or  to  throw  it  into  reverse.  But  the  ex- 
tent of  the  fiscal  or  monetary  restraint 
that  will  be  needed  to  avoid  inflationary 
pressures  will  depend  directly  on  the  re- 
straint and  moderation  exercised  by 
those  who  have  power  over  wages  and 
prices. 

I  again  ask  every  leader  of  labor  and 
every  businessman  who  has  price  or  wage 
decisions  to  make  in  1966  to  remember 
that  his  decisions  affect  not  alone  the 
wages  of  his  members  or  the  returns  of 
his  stockholders.  Shortsighted  pursuit 
of  short-run  interests  fails  in  the  longer 
run  to  advance  the  hiterests  of  either 
labor  or  management.  And  It  surely 
does  not  advance  the  Interests  of  the 
Nation. 

I  am  confldent  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  private  decisions  in  1966  will 
be  sound  and  responsible — just  as  I  am 
determined  that  public  decisions  will  be 
fully  responsible. 

If  they  are,  the  American  economic 
miracle  wUl  remain  in  1966  the  single 
most  important  force  in  the  economic 
progress  of  mankind. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
January  27.  1966. 


the  Postmaster  General,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  revise 
postal  rates  on  certain  fourth-class  mail, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which,  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


PROPOSED  REVISION  OP  POSTAL 
RATES  ON  CERTAIN  FOURTH- 
CLASS  MAIL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 


AMERICAN  FRIENDS  OF  THE  ANTI- 
BOLSHEVIST  BLOC  OF  NATIONS, 
INC.,  PROTESTS  CONSULAR  CON- 
VENTION WITH  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ceived yesterday  from  the  Baltic  people 
who  have  an  association  called  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  of  the  Anti-Bolshevist  Bloc 
of  Nations,  Inc..  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  a  memorial  which  contains 
6,000  signatures  as  a  protest  against  the 
approval  of  the  consular  treaty  with  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs, 
which  is  presently  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. I  should  like  tg  have  it  flled  un- 
der petitions  and  memorials,  but  I  should 
like  also  to  see  it  remain  available,  be- 
cause there  may  be  some  Senators  who 
would  wish  to  come  and  Inspect  it.  This 
organization  went  to  a  great  deal  of 
work  and  difficulty  to  obtahi  these 
names,  and  I  should  not  like  to  see  it 
shuttled  off  Into  a  storeroom  somewhere, 
where  we  cannot  get  at  It. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  memorial  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred,  and  will  remain 
at  the  desk,  temporarily,  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  Senators. 

The  memorial  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  frwn  the  Joint 
Select  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments, 
to  which  was  referred  for  exaunlnatlon 
and  recommendation  a  list  of  records 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Archi- 
vist of  the  United  States,  dated  January 
19.  1966,  that  appeared  to  have  no  per- 
manent value  or  historical  interest, 
submitted  a  report  thereon,  pursuant  to 
law. 


BILLS  ASr>  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

S.  2837.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  16  of  tlUe 
38.  United  States  Code,  so  a«  to  prevent  the 
loaa  Of  veteran  pension  beneflta  aa  the  result 
Of  Increases  in  social  security  benefits  au- 
thorized by  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
Of  1966;  to  the  CJommlttee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  LAtJSCHE: 

S.  2838.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Irene  Sny- 
der; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  2839.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  allow  the  plant- 
ing of  soybeans  on  acreage  diverted  from 
cotton;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 
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(8m  th»  ramiLrka  of  Kr.  Thttucoxd  wlicn 
b«  tntrodUMd  tba  at>OTe  bill,  whlcb  app«ar 
xmOm  »  Mpust*  hMdlnc.) 
By  Mr.  MoCLSLUiLN  : 

8.3840.  A  bill  to  IncTMje  the  amount  au- 
thoii—d  to  be  approprlatAd  for  the  wtabllah- 
mant  and  deTelopmsnt  of  tbe  Arkanaaa  Poet 
Natloiua  Uamorlal  in  the  State  of  Arkansaa: 
to  ttM  Commlttfle  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affair*.  

By  Mr.  MURPHY : 

8.3841.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jersale  T. 
BamlreB;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOUOLAS: 

8. 3843.  A  bill  to  aaaUt  city  demonala-atlon 
programa  for  rebuilding  slum  and  blighted 
areaa  and  for  providing  the  public  facllltiea 
•zid  aervlcM  neceaaary  to  improve  the  general 
waUart  of  Um  people  who  Uve  in  these  areas; 
to  th«  CommlttM  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(8m  the  ramarka  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  \in- 
der  a  aaparate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MONRONirr  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BarwsTsa)   {by  request)  : 

8.  3848.  A  blU  to  revise  postal  rates  on  cer- 
tain fourth-class  mall,  and  for  other  pur- 
poMs;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClTU  Service. 

(Sm  tlie  remarks  of  Mr.  Moioionkt  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  RIBICOPF: 

8J.  Res.  130.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  dealgnaUon  of  the  week  of  May  8  to  May 
14,  1»M.  as  National  School  Safety  Patrol 
Weak;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(8m  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ratcorr  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  beading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
AUTHORIZATION  OF  PRINTINO  AS  A 
SENATE  DOCUMENT  AN  INTERNAL 
SECURITY  SUBCOMMITTEE  PAM- 
PEOjET  entitled  "THE  TECH- 
NIQUES OP  SOVIET  PROPAGANDA" 

Mr.  DODD  submitted  the  following 
ootunirrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  72) : 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

BMOlMd  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
reseittatioes  eoneurring).  That  the  pamphlet 
•ntlUad  "The  Techniques  of  Soviet  Propa- 
landa."  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Subcom- 
n»lttM  on  Internal  Security  of  the  Senate 
Conualttee  on  the  Judiciary,  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  Dociiment. 

fcc.  3.  There  shall  be  printed  20,000  addi- 
tional copies  of  such  Senate  Docimient  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ALLOWANCE  OP  SOYBEAN  PRODUC- 
TION ON  ACREAGE  DIVERTED 
PROM  COTTON 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  allow 
the  planting  of  soybeans  on  acreage  di- 
verted from  cotton.  I  ask  that  the  bill 
be  appropriately  referred. 

The  most  recent  amendment  to  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  and  the  act  to 
whleh  this  proposal  Is  primarily  directed, 
Is  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 
Title  IV.  the  cotton  section,  of  the  1965 
act  oontalzij  a  section  specifically  naming 
the  crops  which  can  be  produced  on  acre- 
age diverted  from  cotton,  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  bill  which  I  am  Introducing  today 
would  add  soybeans  to  the  list  of  crops 


which  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
for  production  upon  this  diverted  acre- 
age. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  favored 
Including  soybeans  in  the  list  when  the 
agriculture  bill  was  being  considered  by 
Congress  last  year.  However,  projec- 
tions which  were  made  at  that  time  indi- 
cating greatly  increased  production,  both 
on  a  yield  per  acre  and  an  overall  basis, 
resulted  in  Congress'  omitting  soybeans 
from  the  list. 

The  latest  figures  and  projections 
available  now  Indicate  the  per  acre  and 
overall  production  Increase  will  be  no- 
where as  great  as  was  expected.  In  ad- 
dition, consumption  of  soybeans,  both 
domestically  and  for  export,  has  been 
greater  than  was  anticipated.  The 
market  for  soybeans  is  very  strong  and 
the  price  Is  continuing  to  rise. 

Mr.  President,  soybeans  are  an  impor- 
tant source  of  proteins  and  the  export 
of  soybeans  by  farmers  in  our  country  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  diet  of 
people  abroad.  Soybeans  Is  also  an  Im- 
portant crop  to  the  farmers  in  our  coun- 
try. The  enactment  of  this  proposal 
would  be  of  untold  value,  not  only  to  the 
cotton  farmers  of  the  United  States  who 
have  cooperated  under  the  cotton  bill 
enacted  last  year,  but  also  to  the  starving 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  blU  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2839)  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  al- 
low the  planting  of  soybeans  on  acreage 
diverted  from  cotton,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Thurmond,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


CITY  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  assist  city  demonstration  programs  for 
rebuilding  slum  and  blighted  areas  and 
for  providing  the  pubUc  facilities  and 
services  necessary  to  improve  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people  who  live  in  these 
areas. 

President  Johnson  In  his  message  to 
the  Congress  of  January  26  said  that 
this  year  of  "1966  can  be  the  year  of  re- 
birth for  American  cities."  He  has  pro- 
posed a  demonstration  cities  program 
which,  in  his  words,  "will  offer  qualify- 
ing cities  of  all  sizes  the  promise  of  a 
new  life  for  their  people."  I  am  privi- 
leged to  Introduce  this  legislation  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  blU  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  section-by-sectlon 
analysis  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2842)  to  assist  city  dem- 
onstration programs  for  rebuilding  slum 
and  blighted  areas  and  for  providing  the 
public  facilities  and  services  necessary  to 
Improve  the  general  welfare  of  the  people 
who  live  in  these  areas,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Douglas,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
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Banking  and  CJurrency.  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rzcors,  as  follows: 

S.  2842 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativeg  of  .the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  ttu« 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Demonstration 
Cities  Act  of  1966". 

mniiNas  and  declaration  of  purpose 

Sbc.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  flnds  and  de- 
clares that  improving  the  quality  of  urban 
life  Is  the  most  critical  domestic  problem 
facing  the  United  States.  The  persistence  of 
widespread  urban  slums  and  blight,  the  con- 
centration of  persons  of  low  Income  in  older 
urban  areas,  and  the  unmet  needs  for  addi- 
tional housing  and  community  facilities  and 
services  arising  from  rapid  expansion  of  our 
urban  p<^ulatlon  have  resulted  in  a  marked 
deterioration  in  the  envlrorunent  of  large 
numbers  of  our  people  while  the  Nation  aa 
a  whole  proepen. 

The  Congress  further  ■  flnds  and  declares 
that  cities,  both  large  and  small,  do  not  have 
adequate  resources  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  critical  problems  facing  them,  and  that 
additional  Federal  assistance  is  essential  to 
enable  cities  to  plan,  develop,  and  conduct 
programs  to  Improve  their  physical  environ- 
ment, increase  their  supply  of  adequate 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income  peo- 
ple, and  provide  educational  and  social  serv- 
ices vital  to  health  and  welfare. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  thU  Act  to  provide 
additional  financial  and  technical  assistance 
to  enable  cities,  both  larg^  and  small,  to 
plan,  develop,  and  carry  out  programs  to 
rebuild  or  revitalize  large  slum  and  blighted 
areas  and  expand  and  improve  public  pro- 
grams and  services  available  to  the  people 
who  live  in  such  areas. 

It  Is  fiuther  the  piupose  of  this  Act  to 
provide  the  additional  flnanclal  aid  needed 
to  enable  cities  to  participate  more  effectively 
in  existing  Federal  assistance  programs. 

It  is  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
assist  cities  to  coordinate  activities  aided 
under  existing  Federal  programs  with  other 
public  and  private  actions  In  order  to  pro- 
vide the  most  effective  and  economical  con- 
centration of  Federal,  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate efforts  to  Improve  the  quality  of  urban 
life. 

BASIC    AtTTHORITY 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  and  provide  technical  assistance,  as 
provided  by  this  Act,  to  enable  city  demon- 
stration agencies  (as  herein  defined)  to  plan, 
develop,  and  carry  out  comprehensive  city 
demonstration  programs. 

COMFRXHUrsrVE     CTTT      DEMONSTRATIONS     PBO- 
CRAKS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  A  "comprehensive  city  dem- 
onstration program"  is  a  locally  prepared 
and  scheduled  program  for  rebuilding  or  re- 
storing entire  sections  and  neighborhoods 
of  slum  and  blighted  areas  through  the  con- 
centrated and  coordinated  use  of  all  avail- 
able Federal  aids  and  local  private  and  gov- 
ernmental resources,  including  city-wide 
aids  and  resotirces  necessary  to  improve  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people  living  or  work- 
ing in  the  areas. 

(b)  A  comprehensive  city  demonstration 
program  is  eligible  for  assistance  under  sec- 
tions 6,  8,  and  0  only  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that — 

( 1 )  the  program  is  of  sufficient  magnitude 
in  both  physical  and  social  dimensions  il) 
to  remove  or  arrest  blight  and  decay  in  en- 
tire sections  or  neighborhoods,  (11)  to  pro- 
vide a  substantial  Increase  in  the  supply 
of  standard  housing  of  low  and  moderate 
cost,  (111)  to  make  marked  progress  In  serv- 
ing the  poor  and  disadvantaged  people  liv- 
ing in  slum  and  blighted  areas  with  a  view 
to  reducing  educational  disadvantages,  dls- 
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ease,  and  enforced  idleness,  and  (Iv)  to  make 
a  substantial  Impact  on  the  sotind  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  city; 

(2)  the  rebuilding  or  resttwatlon  o*  sec- 
tions or  nelght)oorhoods  in  aocc»tlance  with 
the  program  will  contribute  to  a  weU- 
balanced  city  with  adequate  public  facilities 
(mcludlng  those  needed  for  transportation, 
education,  and  recreation),  commercial  fa- 
cilities adequate  to  serve  the  residential 
areas,  good  access  to  Indiutrlal  or  other 
centers  of  employment,  and  housing  for  all 
income  levels; 

(3)  the  program  provides  for  educational 
and  social  services  necessary  to  serve  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged  in  the  area,  widespread 
citizen  participation  in  the  program,  maxi- 
miun  opportunities  for  employing  residents 
of  the  area  In  all  phases  of  the  program,  and 
enlarged  opportunity  for  work  and  training; 

( 4 )  adequate  local  resources  are,  or  will  be, 
available  for  the  completion  of  the  program 
as  scheduled: 

(5)  administrative  machinery  Is  available 
for  carrying  out  the  program  on  a  consoli- 
dated and  coordinated  basis,  the  local  gov- 
erning body  has  approved  the  program,  and 
local  agencies  whose  cooperation  is  necessary 
to  the  success  of  the  program  have  indi- 
cated their  Intent  to  furnish  such  coopera- 
tion; 

(6)  there  exists  a  relocation  plan  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  regulations  referred 
to  in  section  9; 

( 7 »  the  program  is  designed  to  assure  max- 
imum opp>ortunlty  In  the  choice  of  housing 
acconunodatlons  by  all  citizens;   and 

(8)  the  program  meets  such  additional  re- 
quirements as  the  Secretary  may  establish 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(CI  In  making  the  determinations  under 
subsection  (b) ,  the  Secretary  shall  give  max- 
imum consideration  to  whether — 

( 1 )  substantive  local  laws,  regulations,  and 
other  requirements  are,  or  can  be  expected 
to  be,  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the 
program; 

(2)  the  program  will  enhance  neighbor- 
hoods by  applying  a  high  standard  of  design 
and  will,  as  appropriate,  maintain  distinc- 
tive natural,  historical,  and  cultural  charac- 
teristics; 

(3)  the  program  Is  designed  to  make  max- 
imum use  of  new  and  improved  technology 
and  design,  including  cost  reduction  tech- 
niques; 

( 4 1  the  program  will  encourage  good  com- 
munity relations  and  counteract  the  segre- 
gation of  housing  by  race  or  Income;  and 

(5)  the  program  is  consistent  with  com- 
prehensive planning  for  the  entire  urban  or 
metropolitan  area. 

riNANClAL   ASSISTANCE    FOR    PLANNING   COMPRE- 
HENSIVE    CITY     DEMONSTRATION     PROGRAMS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to.  and  to  contract  with,  city 
demonstration  agencies  to  pay  90  percent  of 
the  costs  of  planning  and  developing  com- 
prehensive city  demonstration  programs. 

(b)  Financial  assistance  will  be  provided 
under  this  section  only  If  (1)  the  applica- 
tion for  such  assistance  has  been  approved 
by  the  local  governing  body  of  the  city,  and 
(2)  the  Secretary  has  determined  that  there 
exist  (1)  administrative  machinery  through 
which  coordination  of  all  related  planning 
activities  of  local  agencies  can  be  achieved 
and  (11)  evidence  that  necessary  cooperation 
of  agencies  engaged  In  related  local  planning 
can  be  obtained. 

MNANCIAL    ASSISTANCE    FOR    APPROVED    COMPRE- 
HENSIVE    CITY     DEMONSTRATION     PROGRAMS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  review 
plans  for  comprehensive  city  demonstration 
programs  in  order  to  determine  that  (1) 
such  plans  satisfy  the  criteria  for  such  pro- 
grams set  forth  in  section  4,  and  (2)  the 
various  projects  or  activities  to  be  imder- 
taken  in  connection  with  such  programs  are 


scheduled  to  be  Initiated  within  a  reason- 
ably short  period  of  time. 

(b)  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to  make 
grants  to,  and  to  contract  with,  city  dem- 
onstration agencies  to  pay  80  percent  of  the 
costs  at  administering  approved  comprehen- 
sive city  demonstration  programs,  but  not 
the  cost  of  administering  any  project  or 
activity  assisted  under  a  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  program. 

(c)  To  assist  the  city  to  carry  out  the 
projects  or  activities  included  within  an  ap- 
proved comprehensive  city  demonstration 
program,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  the  city  demonstration  agency  of 
not  to  exceed  80  percent  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  non-Federal  contributions  other- 
wise required  to  be  made  to  all  projects  or 
activities  assisted  by  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  (as  hereinafter  defined)  which  are 
undertaken  In  connection  with  such  demon- 
stration program :  Provided,  That  the  amount 
of  non-Federal  contribution  required  for 
each  project  In  a  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram shall  be  certified  to  the  Secretary  by 
the  Federal  department  or  agency  (other 
than  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development)  administering  such  program, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  accept  such  deter- 
mination in  computing  the  grants  here- 
under, 

(d)  Grant  funds  provided  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  may  be  used 
for  projects  or  activities  assisted  under  a 
Federal  grant-in-aid  program  which  are  un- 
dertaken as  part  of  an  approved  comprehen- 
sive city  demonstration  program,  or  for  other 
projects  or  activities  undertaken  as  part  of 
such  demonstration  program.  If  used  for 
projects  or  activities  assisted  under  a  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  program  which  are  under- 
taken as  part  of  such  demonstration  pro- 
gram, funds  p>rovlded  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  shall  be  credited  as  part  or  all  of 
the  required  non -Federal  contribution  to 
such  projects  or  activities. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  any 
grant  under  this  section  unless  he  has  ob- 
tained satisfactory  assurances  that  the  lo- 
cality win  maintain,  during  the  period  an 
approved  comprehensive  city  demonstration 
program  Is  being  carried  out,  a  level  of  ag- 
gregate expenditures  for  activities  similar 
to  those  being  assisted  under  this  section 
not  less  than  the  level  of  aggregate  expendi- 
tures for  such  activities  prior  to  Initiation 
of  the  comprehensive  city  demonstration 
program. 

OFFICE    OF   THE    FEDERAL    COORDINATOR 

Sec.  7.  There  shall  be  established  for  pach 
locality  having  an  approved  comprehensive 
city  demonstration  program  an  office  to  be 
known  as  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Coordina- 
tor headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary.  The  Director  shall 
perform  such  functions  as  the  Secretary  shall 
from  time  to  time  prescribe  with  respect  to 
helping  achieve  the  maximum  effective  co- 
ordination of  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
undertaken  In  connection  with  comprehen- 
sive city  demonstration  program.?.  Nothing 
In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  vest  l:i 
the  Secretary  any  authority  to  exercise  or 
delegate  any  function  or  duty  vested  by  law 
In  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  other  than  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  8  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  un- 
dertake such  activities  as  he  determines  to 
be  desirable  to  provide,  either  directly  or  by 
contracts  or  other  arrangements,  technical 
assistance  to  city  demonstration  sigenclcs  to 
assist  such  agencies  In  planning,  developing, 
and  administering  comprehensive  city  dem- 
onstration programs. 

RELOCATION    REQUIREMENTS    AND    PAYMENTS 

Sxc.  9.  (a)  A  comprehensive  dty  demon- 
stration program  must  Include  a  plan  for  the 


relocation  of  individuals,  families,  business 
ooncerns,  and  nonprofit  organizations  dis- 
placed or  to  be  displaced  In  carrying  out  the 
city  demonstration  program.  The  relocation 
plan  shall  be  consistent  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  to  assure  that 
(1)  the  provisions  and  procedures  included 
tn  the  plan  meet  relocation  standards  equiva- 
lent to  those  prescribed  under  section  105(c) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to 
urban  renewal  projects  assisted  under  title  I 
of  that  Act,  and  (2)  relocation  activities  are 
coordinated  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible 
with  the  increase  in  the  supply  of  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  hotising  for  families  and 
individuals  of  low  or  moderate  income,  as 
provided  under  the  comprehensive  city  dem- 
onstration program,  or  otherwise,  in  order 
to  best  maintain  the  available  supply  of  such 
housing  for  all  such  families  and  individuals 
throughout  the  city. 

(b)  To  the  extent  not  otherwise  author- 
ized under  any  Federal  law,  flnanclal  as- 
sistance extended  to  a  comprehensive  city 
demonstration  agency  under  section  6  shall 
include  grants  to  cover  the  full  cost  of  re- 
location payments,  as  herein  defined.  Such 
grants  shall  be  In  addition  to  other  financial 
assistance  extended  to  such  agency  under 
section  6. 

The  term  "relocation  payments"  means 
payments  by  a  comprehensive  city  demon- 
stration agency  to  a  displaced  individual, 
family,  business  concern,  or  nonprofit  orga- 
nization which  are  made  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  and  subject  to  such  limitations 
(to  the  extent  applicable,  but  not  including 
the  date  of  displacement)  as  are  provided 
for  relocation  payments,  at  the  time  such 
payments  are  approved,  by  sections  114  (b), 
(c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
with  respect  to  projects  assisted  under  title 
I  thereof. 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  shall  not  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  any  displacement  occurring 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

CONTINtlED  AVAILABILITY  OF  rCSERAL  GRANT-IN- 
AID    PROGRAM 

Sec.  10.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  unless  hereafter  enacted  ex- 
pressly in  limitation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  funds  appropriated  for  a  Federal 
grant-in-aid  program  which  are  reserved  for 
any  projects  or  activities  assisted  under  such 
grant-in-aid  program  undertaken  in  connec- 
tion with  an  approved  comprehensive  city 
demonstration  program  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expanded  when  so  provided  in  ap- 
propriation acts. 

CONStTLTATION 

Sec.  11.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  Including  the  Issuance  of  regula- 
tions, the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  adminis- 
tering Federal  grant-in-aid  programs.  The 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  each  Federal  de- 
partment and  agency  affected  by  each  com- 
prehensive city  demonstration  program  be- 
fore entering  into  a  commitment  to  make 
grants  for  such  program  under  section  6. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  12.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  Ap- 
propriations authorized  under  this  Act  shall 
remain  available  until  expended  when  so 
provided  in  appropriation  acts. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  13.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  "Federal  grant-in-aid  program"  means 
a  program  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
other  than  loans  and  other  than  the  assist- 
ance provided  by  this  Act 

(b)  "City  Demonstration  Agency"  means 
the  city  or  any  local  public  agency  estab- 
lished or  designated  by  the  local  governing 
body  to  administer  the  comprehensive  city 
demonstration  program. 
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(c)  "City"  means  any  municipality  (or 
two  or  more  municipalities  acting  Jointly) 
or.  with  reap«ct  to  urban  areaa  out«lde  of 
Incorporated  munlclpalltlea.  any  county  or 
other  public  body  (or  two  or  more  acting 
Jointly)  having  general  governmental 
powers. 

(d)  "Local"  agencies  Include  State  agen- 
cies and  Instrumentalities  providing  services 
or  resources  to  a  dty  or  locality,  and  "local" 
resources  Include  those  provided  to  a  city 
or  locality  by  a  State  or  Its  agency  or  In- 
strumentality. 

nucDfATiON  OF  AUTHoarrr 
Sac.  U.  (a)  This  Act  and  all  authority  oon- 
(stTsd  thereunder  shall  terminate  at  the 
elose  of  June  80,  1071:  Pjxmided,  That  the 
(unetlona,  powers,  duties,  and  authorities 
vested  In  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  may 
be  retained  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose 
at  UqttldaUnc  ^^  affairs  and  functions  con- 
ducted oadsr  this  Act. 

(b)  The  termination  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affsct  the  dlsburssment  of  funds  under,  or 
the  carrying  out  of,  any  contract,  commit- 
ment, or  other  obligation  entered  Into  pur- 
soant  to  this  Act  prior  to  the  date  of  such 
tarmlnatlon.  or  the  taking  ot  any  action 
neceesary  to  preserve  or  protect  the  Interests 
ot  the  United  States  In  any  amounts  ad- 
vanced or  paid  out  In  carrying  on  operations 
under  this  Act. 

The  aection-by-sectlon  analysis  pre- 
aented  by  Mr.  Douolas  Is  as  follows : 
DcPABTiCKirr  of  Housimo  and  Ubbak  Dtvklop- 

uxirr — SacnoN-ST-SBCTioN    SmiMAsr    or 

TKB    DnCONSTSATIOIf    CTTIXS    ACT   OF    196<l 

Section  1.  Short  title:  The  bill  would  be 
entitled  the  "Demonstration  Cities  Act  of 
19M." 

Section  2.  Findings  and  declaration  of  pur- 
pose: This  section  contains  congressional 
findings  and  statements  of  purpose. 

Section  3.  Basic  authority:  This  section 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  make  grants  and  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  enable  city  dem- 
onstration agencies  to  plan,  develop,  and 
carry  out  comprehensive  city  demonstration 
programs. 

Section  4.  Comprehensive  city  demonstra- 
tion procrams:  This  section  would  define  the 
term  "oomprehensivs  city  demonstration  pro- 
gram" and  establish  criteria  for  such  pro- 


A  "comprehensive  city  demonstration  pro- 
gram" would  be  defined  as  a  locally  prepared 
and  scheduled  program  for  rebuilding  or  re- 
storing entire  sections  and  neighborhoods  In 
slum  and  blighted  areas  through  the  concen- 
trated and  coordinated  use  of  all  available 
Federal  aids  and  local  private  and  govern- 
mental resources.  Including  cltywlde  aids  and 
reeoxirces  necessary  to  Improve  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people  living  at  working  In  the 


A  comprehensive  city  demonstration  pro- 
gram would  be  eligible  for  assistance  to  carry 
out  the  program  only  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that: 

1.  The  program  Is  of  sufficient  magnitude 
In  both  physical  and  social  dimensions  to 
remove  or  arrsst  blight  and  decay  In  entire 
seotlons  or  neighborhoods,  provide  a  sub- 
Kanttal  incrsaas  in  the  supply  of  standard 
boualnc  ot  low  and  moderate  cost,  make 
marked  progrsas  In  serving  the  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged people  living  In  slum  and 
bUghted  areas  with  a  view  to  reducing  edu- 
cational disadvantages,  disease,  and  en- 
forced Idleness,  and  make  a  substantial  im- 
pact on  the  sound  development  of  the  en- 
tire city: 

2.  The  rebuilding  or  restoration  of  s«c- 
tloiu  or  nelchborbooda.  In  accordance  with 
the  program,  will  contrlbuU  to  a  well-bal- 
anced olty  with  adequate  public  facilities 
(tnclndlnc  thoss  needed  for  transportetlon. 
education,  and  recreation),  commercial  fa- 


cilities adequate  to  serve  the  residential 
areas,  good  access  to  Industrial  or  other 
centers  of  employment,  and  housing  for  all 
Income  levels: 

3.  The  program  provides  for  educational 
and  social  services  necessary  to  serve  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged  in  the  area,  wide- 
spread citizen  pa)rtlclpation  In  the  program, 
maximum  opportunities  for  employing  resi- 
dents of  the  area  In  ail  phases  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  enlarged  opportunity  for  work 
and  training: 

4.  Adequate  local  resources  are,  or  will  be, 
available  for  the  completion  of  the  program 
as  scheduled: 

5.  Administrative  machinery  Is  available 
for  carrying  out  the  pro-am  on  a  consol- 
idated and  coordinated  basts,  the  local  gov- 
erning body  has  approved  the  program,  and 
local  agencies  whose  cooperation  is  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  the  program  have 
indicated  their  intent  to  furnish  such  co- 
operation: 

8.  There  exists  a  relocation  plan  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  regulations  referred 
to  In  section  0  of  this  bUl: 

7.  The  program  is  designed  to  assure  max- 
imum opportunity  in  the  choice  of  housing 
accommodations   by  all   citizens;    and 

8.  The  program  meets  such  additional  re- 
quirements as  the  Secretary  may  establish 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

In  addition.  In  determining  whether  a 
proposed  comprehensive  city  demonstration 
program  Is  eligible  for  assistance,  this  sec- 
tion would  require  the  Secretary  to  give 
maximum  consideration  to  whether  (1)  sub- 
stantive local  laws,  regulations,  and  other 
requirements  are.  or  can  be  expected  to  be, 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram: (2)  the  program  will  enhance  neigh- 
borhoods by  applying  a  high  standard  of 
design  and  will,  as  appropriate,  maintain 
distinctive  natural,  historical,  and  cultural 
characteristics:  (3)  the  program  Is  designed 
to  make  maximum  use  of  new  and  Improved 
technology  and  design,  including  cost  re- 
duction techniques:  (4\  the  program  will 
encourage  good  community  relations  and 
counteract  the  segregation  of  housing  by 
race  or  Income:  and  (5)  the  program  Is  con- 
sistent with  comprehensive  planning  few 
the  entire  urban  or  metropolitan   area. 

Section  5.  Financial  assistance  for  planning 
comprehensive  city  demon.stratlon  programs: 
TTtUs  section  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  make  grants  to.  or  contract  with,  city 
demonstration  agencies  to  pay  90  percent 
of  the  costs  of  planning  .ind  developing 
comprehensive  city  demonstration  programs. 
Such  financial  assistance  would  be  provided 
only  If  ( 1  (  the  application  for  such  assist- 
ance has  been  approved  by  the  local  govern- 
ing body  of  the  city,  and  (2)  the  Secretary 
has  determined  that  there  exist  administra- 
tive machinery  through  which  coordination 
of  all  related  planning  activities  of  local 
agencies  can  be  achieved  and  evidence  that 
necessary  cooperation  of  agencies  engaged  in 
related  local  planning  can  be  secured. 

Section  6.  Financial  assistance  for  ap- 
proved comprehensive  city  demonstration 
programs:  This  section  would  require  the 
Secretary  to  review  plans  for  comprehensive 
city  demonstrat'on  programs  and  to  extend 
grant  assistance  to  approved  proi^rams. 

Plans  for  comprehensive  cttv  demonstra- 
tion programs  would  be  reviewed  In  order  to 
determine  that.  (1)  such  plans  satisfy  the 
criteria  for  comprehensive  city  demonstra- 
tion programs  set  forth  in  section  4  of  the 
bill;  and  (2)  the  various  projects  or  activities 
to  be  undertaken  under  such  programs  are 
planned  and  scheduled  to  be  IniUated  within 
a  reasonably  short  period  of  time. 

Qrant  assistance  for  approved  comprehen- 
sive city  demonstration  programs  would  be 
available  to  pay  80  percent  of  the  coeta  of 
administering  such  programs  (but  not  In- 
cluding the  costs  of  administering  any  proj- 
ect or  activity  assisted  under  a  Federal 
grant-in-aid     program).      In     addition,     to 


assist  the  city  to  carry  out  the  projects  or 
activities  Included  within  an  approved  com- 
prehensive city  demonstration  programs,  the 
Secretary  may  make  grants  to  the  city  dem- 
onstration agency  of  not  to  exceed  80  per- 
cent of  the  aggregate  amount  of  non-Federal 
contributions  required  to  be  made  by  the 
locality  to  add  projects  or  activities  assisted 
by  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  imder- 
taken  In  connection  with  comprehensive 
city  demonstration  programs. 

The  amount  of  non-Federal  contribution 
required  for  each  such  project  or  activity 
would  be  certified  to  the  Secretary  by  the 
Federal  department  or  agency  administering 
the  grant-in-aid  program  and  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  accept  such  determina- 
tion In  computing  the  amount  of  grants 
made  under  this  section. 

No  grant  could  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  the  Secretary  obtains  satisfac- 
tory assurances  that  the  locality  wUl  main- 
tain, during  the  period  an  approved  com- 
prehensive city  demonstration  program  is 
being  carried  out,  its  prior  level  of  aggregate 
expenditures  for  activities  similar  to  those 
assisted  under  this  section. 

Section  7.  Office  of  the  Federal  coordina- 
tor: This  section  would  establish  for  each 
locality  having  an  approved  comprehensive 
city  demonstration  program  an  Office  of  the 
Federal  coordinator,  to  be  headed  by  a  direc- 
tor designated  by  the  Secretary.  The  Direc- 
tor would  be  required  to  help  achieve  the 
maximum  effective  coordination  of  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  undertaken  In  con- 
nection with  comprehensive  city  demonstra- 
tion programs.  The  Secretary  could  not 
exercise  or  delegate  any  function  or  duty 
vested  by  law  In  any  department  or  agency 
other  than  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Section  8.  Technical  assistance:  This  sec- 
tion would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  city  demonstra- 
tion agencies  to  assist  such  agencies  In 
planning,  developing,  and  administering 
comprehensive  city  demonstration  programs. 
Section  9.  Relocation  requirements  and 
payments:  This  section  would  (1)  require 
a  relocation  plan  for  Individuals,  families, 
business  concerns,  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions displaced  or  to  be  displaced  In  carry- 
ing out  comprehensive  city  demonstration 
programs  which  assiu-es  the  availability  of 
adequate  housing  before  people  are  dis- 
placed and  requires,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  the  coordination  of  relocation  ac- 
tivities with  Increases  In  the  supply  of 
standard  housing  suitable  for  displaced  fam- 
ilies: and  (2)  require  relocation  payments. 
In  the  amount  and  in  the  clrctimstances  au- 
thorized by  section  114  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949,  to  Individuals,  families,  business 
concerns,  and  nonprofit  organizations  dis- 
placed or  to  be  displaced  under  comprehen- 
sive city  demonstration  programs. 

Section  10.  Continued  availability  of  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  program  funds:  This  sec- 
tion wotxld  provide  that  funds  appropriated 
for  a  Federal  grant-in-aid  program  which  are 
reserved  for  any  projecte  or  activities  assisted 
under  a  grant-in-aid  program  undertaken  In 
connection  with  an  approved  comprehensive 
city  demonstration  program  would  remain 
available  until  expended  when  so  provided 
In  appropriation  acts. 

Section  11.  (3on«tiltatlon :  This  section 
would  require  the  Secretary,  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  Including  the  Is- 
suance of  regulations,  to  consult  with  other 
Federal  deptartments  and  agencies  adminis- 
tering grant-in-aid  jMngrams.  In  addition, 
the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  consult 
with  each  Federal  department  and  agency 
affected  by  each  approved  oomprehenslve  city 
demonstration  program  before  entering  Into 
a  commitment  to  make  grants  for  such  pro- 
grams under  section  6  of  the  bill. 

Section  12.  Appropriations:  This  section 
would    authorise   to    be   appropriated   such 
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sums  as  may  be  neceesary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  All  funds  so  appro- 
priated would  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended when  Eo  provided  In  appropriation 
acts. 

Section  13.  Definitions:  This  section  would 
define  terms  used  In  the  bill. 

Section  14.  Termination  of  authority:  This 
section  would  provide  that  all  authority  con- 
ferred under  the  bill  would  terminate  at  the 
close  of  June  30,  1971. 

Mr.  mOUYE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  introduced  earlier  today  by  Sen- 
ator DoTiGLAs,  to  assist  city  demonstra- 
tion programs  for  rebuilding  slum  and 
blighted  areas  and  for  providing  the  pub- 
lic facilities  and  services  necessary  to 
improve  the  general  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple who  live  In  these  areas,  be  held  at 
the  desk  for  additional  cosponsors  until 
close  of  business,  Wednesday,  February  2. 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


REVISION    OF    POSTAL    RATES    ON 
C^ERTAIN  FOURTH-CLASS  MAIL 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  by  re- 
quest of  the  Postmaster  General,  a  bill 
to  revise  postal  rates  on  certain  fourth- 
class  mail,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  bill  would  increase  the  rates  of 
postage  on  fourth-class  parcels  by  about 
9  percent  per  parcel  and  on  fourth-class 
catalogs  by  about  12  percent.  The 
bill  also  increases  the  size  and  weight 
limitations  on  parcels  moving  between 
first-class  post  oCQces.  The  bill  retains 
the  requirement  established  by  the  Con- 
gress that  revenues  from  parcel  post  ap- 
proximately equal  costs,  but  removes  the 
requirement  of  annual  certification  by 
the  Postmaster  General  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  before  the  Post  OfBce 
Department  can  spend  funds  appro- 
priated to  it  by  Congress. 

Under  present  law,  parcels  moving  be- 
tween first-class  post  offices  separated  by 
more  than  150  miles  are  limited  to  20 
pounds  and  72  inches  in  length  and  girth 
combined.  Parcels  moving  between  first- 
class  post  offices  separated  by  less  than 
150  miles  may  weigh  as  much  as  40 
pounds. 

Parcels  moving  between  other  than 
first-class  post  offices  and  between  first- 
class  post  offices  and  all  other  post  oflBces 
or  rural  and  star  routes  may  weigh  70 
pounds  and  measure  100  inches  in  length 
and  girth  combined. 

The  bill  would  change  the  size  and 
weight  limitations  orily  on  those  parcels 
moving  between  first-class  post  oflBces. 
A  standard  weight  of  40  pounds,  regard- 
less of  zones,  would  be  established  for 
movements  between  first-class  post 
offices,  and  the  length  and  girth  limita- 
tions would  be  changed  from  72  inches  to 
100  Inches. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
88-51,  the  Postmaster  General  was  re- 
quired to  certify  In  writing  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  that  parcel  post 
revenues  and  costs  did  not  vary  by  more 
than  4  percent,  or  If  such  variation 
existed,  that  he  had  submitted  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  ap- 
proval a  revision  of  rates  to  comply  with 


the  4-percent  requirement.  Unless  such 
certification  was  made,  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Post  Office  Department 
could  not  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Treasury. 

Public  Law  88-51  suspended  this  re- 
striction upon  spending  until  June  30, 
1966.  The  moratorium  was  established 
to  provide  Congress  and  the  Post  Office 
Department  with  adequate  time  to  con- 
sider proposals  to  resolve  a  variety  of 
problems  in  the  field  of  parcel  post  maU. 

The  Post  Office  Department  estimates 
that  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  result  in  $107  million  in  additional 
revenues  which  would  achieve  a  balance 
in  parcel  post  costs  and  revenues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Post- 
master General's  letter  of  justification  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks, and  that  the  bill  lay  on  the  table 
for  10  days  so  that  Senators  Interested  in 
cosponsoring  it  may  do  so. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  letter  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  and  the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

The  bill  (S,  2843)  to  revise  postal  rates 
on  certain  fourth-clas.«!  mail,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Brewster), 
by  request,  weis  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Monroney 
is  as  follows: 

Thk  Postmaster  General, 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Hdbert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D,C. 

Dear  Mr.  Prestoent:  In  1963  this  Depart- 
ment was  faced  with  a  financial  crisis  be- 
cause of  a  statutory  requirement  that  no 
funds  appropriated  for  the  Post  Office  could 
be  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury  for  any 
purpose  unless  steps  had  been  taken  to  bal- 
ance cost  and  revenue  of  the  parcel  post 
service  within  4  percent.  The  Postmaster 
General,  testifying  that  under  the  size  and 
weight  restrictions  then  prevailing  no  action 
which  lay  within  his  power  could  Insure  the 
break-even  operation,  turned  to  Congress  for 
relief.  Congress  responded  by  voting  a  3- 
year  moratorium  on  the  operation  of  the  per- 
tinent statute  so  that  the  Post  Office  could 
continue  to  function  while  a  solution  was 
sought  to  what  had  become  a  continuing 
parcel  post  financial  crisis. 

Nothing  that  has  happened  in  the  Inter- 
vening 3  years  will  avoid  a  repetition  of  what 
again  threatens,  under  existing  law,  to  halt 
postal  operations  completely. 

Obviously,  therefore,  the  parcel  post  prob- 
lem has  claimed  a  large  share  of  my  atten- 
tion during  the  last  3  months,  as  '.t  had  that 
of  my  predecessors.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  intensively  with  postal  officials  who 
have  lived  with  the  problem  for  many  years, 
with  the  representatives  of  our  employee 
organizations,  with  mailers,  and  with  the 
beads  of  the  major  private  companies  en- 
gaged in  carrying  parcels. 

As  a  result  of  the  serious  nature  of  this 
problem,  I  am  therefore  sending  you  as  a 
matter  of  urgency  our  conclusions  regarding 
parcel  post.  I  also  submit  herewith  draft 
legislation  designed  to  modify  those  statutes 
governing  fourth-class  mall  which  the  ex- 
perience of  14  years  has  shown  to  be  inade- 
quate to  the  provision  of  good  service  to  the 
public. 


Our  basic  conclusions  are  three  In  num- 
ber: 

First,  an  efficient,  reliable  parcel  post  serv- 
ice ( which  I  believe  to  be  as  Important  to  the 
economic  health  of  this  country  as  is  a  mod- 
ern highway  system)  can  be  achieved — with 
the  help  of  Congress — without  deviating 
from  our  phiiosophy  of  supporting  maximum 
aireas  lor  free  enterprise.  Modern  equip- 
ment. Improved  handling  techniques,  and 
such  higlaly  promising  developments  as  the 
sectional  centers,  have  amply  demonstrated 
that  the  Post  Office  can  meet  the  needs  of 
the  public.  And  new  steps  now  being  taken 
will  further  enhance  that  ability. 

As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  President,  substan- 
tial service  Improvements  have  already  been 
made  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  most 
recent  stemming  from  President  Johnson's 
oi-der  to  restore  6-day  parcel  post  delivery 

Second,  while  there  are  many  conflicting 
viewpoints  about  the  role  of  the  parcel  post 
service  and  many  arguments  concerning 
philosophy  and  method.  It  Is  now  obvious  to 
all  familiar  with  the  problem  that  a  single 
clear  fact  runs  through  this  dispute  like  a 
silver  thread:  the  pubUc  interest  Is  not  be- 
ing adequately  served  by  the  artificial  limi- 
tations now  imposed  on  the  use  of  the  postal 
service. 

Before  1952,  the  size  and  weight  limit  for 
all  parcel  post  was  100  Inches  and  70  pounds 
It  was  a  simple  rule,  easily  understood  and 
easily  administered.  Public  Law  199  of  the 
82d  Congress,  however,  reduced  the  weight 
limit  to  20  pounds  between  first  class  post 
offices  more  than  150  miles  apart,  and  to 
40  pounds  between  first  class  offices  closer 
together,  and  also  imposed  a  72  inch  size 
limit  on  all  such  parcels  while  leaving  the 
earlier  standard  lor  parcels  sent  to  or  from 
other  classes  of  post  offices  or  rural  routes, 
for  certain  types  of  shipments  (such  as  pro- 
duce or  seeds)  and  for  shipments  to  or  from 
any  class  of  post  office  In  Alaska,  Hawaii,  or 
Involving  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  over- 
seas. Since  7  out  of  10  Americans  live  In 
communities  served  by  first  class  poet  offices, 
the  restriction  has  acted  to  deprive  140  mil- 
lion people  of  the  same  service  enjoyed  by 
rural  residents,  a  service  the  jjoet  office  Is 
able  and  willing  to  provide. 

Apart  from  the  discrimination  inherent  In 
the  present  rule  against  the  majority  of 
Americans  who  live  In  urban  areas,  the  first 
class  office  restrictions  have  caused  untold 
confusion  and  frustration,  and  have  absorbed 
an  inordinate  amount  of  employee  time  In 
attempting  to  clarify  what  many  patrons 
consider  capricious  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Post  Office.  (Very  few  people  seem  to 
be  aware  that  since  1952  regulations  have 
been  those  required  by  an  act  of  Congress.) 
This  drain  on  employee  time  depresses  overall 
efficiency  and  productivity. 

Some  representatives  examples  of  the  prac- 
tical problems  Involved  Illuminate  the  com- 
mon confusions  resulting  from  the  present 
system. 

A  couple  wishes  to  send  identical  25  pound 
Christmas  gifts  to  the  two  sets  of  parents, 
both  of  which  are  served  by  first  claws  offices. 
Since  the  husband's  parents  live  14S  miles 
away,  the  gift  can  be  mailed  to  them  but 
not  to  the  wife's  parents  who  live  155  miles 
away. 

A  mall  order  firm  found  there  was  so  much 
confusion  about  who  could  and  who  could 
not  obtain  a  catalog  item  weighing  slightly 
over  20  pounds  that  it  eliminated  the  Item 
from  the  catalog  rather  than  continue  to  en- 
gage In  profitless  exchanges  with  Irate  ctis- 
tomers. 

A  mother  wanting  to  send  an  evening  dress 
to  a  daughter  at  college  finds  that  although 
It  weighs  only  12  pounds  and  is  only  30  Inches 
long.  It  cannot  be  mailed  because  the  com- 
binations of  Its  dimensions  (8  Inches  by  18 
Inches  by  30  Inchee)   exceeds  the  72  Inches 
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lanctli-plua-Klrth  limitation.  Sba  can,  how- 
evor,  mall  It  to  bar  nlec«  who  Uvm  In  a  town 
MTTCd  by  a  Mccnd  elaaa  poat  offlo*. 

Tbe  a»»a  to  almpUf  y  our  mall  rvgulatlozu 
la  particularly  Important.  At  present,  tbe 
•ztanalon  of  time  consuming  belp  in  ex- 
plaining tbe  r«g\ilatlon«  forms  a  signincant 
drain  on  poctal  clerk  boura.  Too  often,  tbls 
balp  alao  craatea  among  patrona  tbe  feeling 
tbat  tbe  rulaa  are  arbitrary  and  dlacrimlna- 
tory.  In  tbe  bualneaa  world  tbe  existing 
rulaa^  dampen  tbe  aeal  of  cooperation  with 
the  Dspartmant's  programa  for  preproceaelng 
of  mall. 

Dlacrimlna tlon.  public  confusion,  and  low- 
ered leTela  of  poatal  efficiency  are  but  three 
of  tbe  penalties  of  tbe  preaent  law.  There 
la  another,  equally  aevere.  The  present  sya- 
tam  haa  led  aa  well  to  wasteful  practices  by 
bualneaa la  to  which  tbe  preaent  weight  and 
dlaUnoa  regtUatlona  preaent  a  barrier  to 
profitable  operatlona.  and  which  seek  to  cir- 
cumvent It  In  a  number  of  legal,  but  not  eco- 
nomically logical  waya.  Some  flrma  Incur 
extra  ezpenae  by  splitting  large  orders  Into 
aeveral  amall  onea  in  order  to  mall  them. 
Whan  the  cartona  do  not  all  arrive  on  the 
aame  date,  the  cuatomer  often  believes  he 
baa  bean  aborted  and  a  long  distance  tele- 
phone call  or  correspondence  exchange  en- 
auea.  Other  firma  eaUbUsb  branches  and 
than  haul  their  parcela  to  within  160  miles 
of  the  deatlnaUon  to  receive  the  40-pound 
allowance.  Still  others  depoalt  their  over- 
ao-pound  parcela  at  second-class  offlcea 
(Often  many  mllea  from  their  plant),  in 
order  to  xiMt  tbe  mails.  Almost  all  of  these 
amall  offlcaa  are  ill  equipped  to  handle  vol- 
ume ahlpmenta.  In  a  number  of  cases,  the 
parcela  are  then  tranaported  back  to  poet 
offices,  which  could  not  accept  them  origi- 
nally, for  onward  distribution  and  dispatch. 
There  are  several  caaes  of  record  in  which 
tbe  added  revenues  from  such  shlpmenu 
automatically  converted  a  small  poat  office 
Into  a  flrst-claaa  office.  The  local  inhabl- 
tanta  aa  well  aa  the  bualneaa  Arm  then  incur 
the  Umltatlona  Impoaed  on  shipments  be- 
tween flrat-claaa  officea.  When  the  business 
firm  halts  ita  ahlpmenta.  tbe  office  reverts  to 
aeoond  claaa  and  the  cycle  begins  again. 

Such  practices  are  obviously  wasteful,  but 
the  graatast  cost  is  In  tbe  confidence  of  in- 
dividual mailers  and  bualneaamen  in  the  re- 
liability of  their  government.  The  reaction 
of  many  bualneaamen  toward  tbe  present  sys- 
tem la  summed  up  In  the  following  excerpt 
from  a  letter: 

"With  today's  extra  burdens  of  lower  profit 
margins.  It  Just  aeema  a  ahame  that  our 
own  Government  cannot  help  us  amall  bust- 
naaa  flrma  by  making  it  eaaler  to  do  bualnesa 
than  binder  ua." 

Third,  our  alia  and  weight  restrictions 
have  a  aerlous  and  continuing  effect  on  par- 
caJ  poat  financing  by  keeping  out  of  the 
malla  many  parcels  which  have  a  favorable 
ooat-raTenue  relatlonablp.  Our  studies  show 
that  by  excluding  these  parcela  (up  to  70 
pounds)  the  preaent  alae  and  weight  llmlU- 
ttooa  add  approximately  ♦M  to  $60  mUllon 
a  yaw  to  the  parcel  poat  deficit  which  must 
ta«  mad*  up  by  higher  rataa  from  other  maU- 
•n  of  pareate  In  order  that  the  service  oper- 
»*••  with  tlM  required  "break-even"  financ- 
ing.  In  the  14  years  that  current  size  and 
weight  UmlUUona  have  bean  on  the  books 
tharefors.  tha  pubUc  baa  paid,  in  postage 
(or  In  taxaa  when  break  even  was  not  at- 
tained) OTar  WOO  mUllon  which  should  have 
baen  earned  by  the  heavier  parcels  excluded 
by  the  statute.  Some  of  tbe  parcel  poat 
uaara  so  panallaed  with  higher  ratea  were,  of 
oouiaa.  the  rural  and  military  patrons  C3on- 
greaa  Intended  to  exempt  from  the  reatrlc- 
Uona  of  PubUc  Law  190. 

Thus  wa  have  a  ayatam  not  achieving 
wbat  it  waa  daatgnad  to  achlava.  We  have 
a  ay«t«n  producing  raaulta  either  never  an- 
t<«P**«l  or  In  dlract  contradiction  to  what 
''M  «P*ctad.    Wa  have  a  system  in  fact  In 
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which  the  parcel  mailer  la  paying  more 
directly  and  indirectly  for  poor  aervlce  than 
he  would  pay  for  good  service. 

Since  tbe  law  states  that  parcel  poet  rev- 
enue must  be  lncre.vsed  (or  costs  reduced) 
whenever  costs  exceed  revenue  by  more  than 
4  percent  and  since  much  profltable  business 
Is  excluded  from  the  malls  through  the 
preaent  size  and  weight  llmltsitlona,  the  De- 
partment in  the  past  has  been  forced  to 
raise  ratea  more  often  and  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  normal  economic  conditions  would 
dictate.  Such  rate  Increases  have  had  the 
dual  effect  of  lowering  volume  while  making 
It  more  difficult  to  narrow  the  gap  between 
coat  and  income. 

Thus,  step  by  step,  continuation  of  this 
process  will  produce  a  parcel  post  system  at 
once  too  feeble  to  achieve  the  alms  for 
which  It  was  established,  too  burdensome 
on  those  individuals  who  have  no  other  al- 
ternative; and  too  Ineffective  to  be  contin- 
ued by  any  means  short  of  a  parcel  poet 
subsidy  by  Congress 

Not  one  of  these  fast  approaching  condi- 
tions is  warranted,  desirable,  or  inevitable. 
I  believe  strongly  that  a  subsidized  parcel 
post  service  is  not  in  the  best  interoet  of  the 
Nation,  and  that  service  should  derive  it* 
revenues  from  the  mailers  who  ase  it.  I  be- 
lieve strongly  that  mailers  should  not  be  dis- 
criminated against  because  of  the  location  of 
their  post  office  or  the  revenue  class  it  falls 
into.  I  believe  strongly  that  business  should 
be  served,  not  frustrated,  by  the  postal 
service. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  preaent  and 
potential,  Mx.  President.  I  am  submitting  for 
your  consideration  the  following  recommen- 
dations which  my  staff  and  I  believe  will 
eliminate  the  most  serious  inconvenience  to 
the  public  produced  by  the  present  rules, 
strengthen  the  financial  base  for  operating 
the  service,  safeguard  the  interests  of  those 
private  carriers  who  regard  parcel  post  as  a 
competitor,  and  smiplify  the  calculation  of 
postage  on  parcels. 

Recommendation  No.  1 :  I  am  proposing 
that  a  general  size  and  weight  limit  of  40 
pounds,  100  inches,  be  established  between 
all  flrst-class  offices.  This  limit  covers  moet 
of  the  casual  mailings  made  by  individuals. 
such  as  gifts,  and  the  types  of  business  mail- 
ings which  presently  suffer  from  the  existing 
restrictions.  I  am  not  proposing  a  return  to 
70  pounds,  even  though  such  a  move  would 
benefit  the  Department  financially,  because 
there  appears  to  be  no  clear  public  need  and 
because  we  seek  to  minimize  the  impact  on 
private  express  and  truck  services. 

However,  I  am  proposing  retention  of  the 
70-pound  limit  now  provided  for  small  offices 
and  certain  minor  exceptions  detailed  In 
PubUc  Law  199. 

Recommendation  No.  2:  Congress  has  re- 
peatedly indicated  its  determination  that 
there  should  be  fiscal  responsibility  In  the 
management  of  the  parcel  post  service.  Mr. 
President.  I  agree  with  this  view  without 
reservation. 

The  best  way  to  achieve  this  aim  and  to 
Insure  cost  coverage.  I  suggest.  Is  to  leave 
with  the  Postmaster  General  his  present  au- 
thority over  parcel  post  rates  and  continue 
tbe  requirement  that  he  certify  periodically 
tbat  he  has  taken  those  actions  necessary  to 
bring  revenues  Into  line  with  coeu.  Two 
modifications  to  the  present  certification  pro- 
cedure, however,  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
ability  of  the  Postmaster  General  to  make 
this  certification  without  Jeopardizing  its  ef- 
fect. Therefore.  I  propose  that  the  certifica- 
tion requirement  be  put  on  an  annual  basis. 
and  that  the  certificate  be  made  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  the  Congress,  rather  than  to 
another  member  of  the  Cabinet  as  at  preaent. 
Recommendation  No.  3:  I  have  stated  my 
conviction  that  parcel  poat  revenues  should 
cover  costs.  Let  me  say  that  I  believe  they 
can  cover  coats.  We  are  faced  this  year  with 
a  eone-rated  fourth-class  deficit  of  $107  mll- 


Uon,  In  part  the  effect  of  two  Federal  pay 
raises  since  the  moratorium  began.  Tbe  size 
and  weight  adjustment  requested  above  la 
expected  to  net  the  Department  approxi- 
mately $40  million.  I  am  asking  Congress 
to  Increase  parcel  poet  rates  approximately 
8  cents  per  parcel.  In  accordance  with  the 
rate  schedule  shown  in  the  attached  draft 
legislation.  I  am  asking  also  that  the  ratea 
for  fourth-class  catalogs  be  Increased  by  ap- 
proximately 12  percent,  to  add  an  additional 
t3  million  in  annual  revenues.  Together 
these  changes  applied  to  our  present  volume 
win  provide  approximately  100-percent  cost 
coverage  for  zone-rated  fourth-class  mall. 

However.  I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  that 
we  will  be  at  approximately  break  even  with 
these  Increases  only  If  our  central  recom- 
mendation for  size  and  weight  liberalization 
is  approved.  If  Congress  should  fall  io  adopt 
that  recommendation,  however,  a  severe  rate 
Increase  averaging  about  14  cents  per  parcel 
would  be  needed  immediately  in  order  to 
permit  us  next  year  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  tbe  law.  In  addition  to  the  shock 
to  tbe  public  and  business,  an  Increase  of 
this  magnitude  would  be  counterproductive 
since,  as  experience  has  shown,  volume  de- 
clines after  such  heavy  rate  Increases.  This 
invariably  drops  us  below  the  goal  aimed  at 
and  necessary  for  full  coverage  and  sets  the 
stage  for  the  next  round  of  rate  Increases 
needed  to  meet  the  break-even  point.  Cer- 
tainly, a  large  rate  Increase  at  this  time 
would,  I  fear,  damage  the  poeture  of  the 
parcel  post  service  and  have  other  serious 
repercussions. 

Recommendation  No.  4:  We  are  recom- 
mending two  steps  to  simplify  determination 
and  purchase  of  postage  for  parcel  poet.  The 
proposed  rate  schedule,  unlike  prior  sched- 
ules, has  all  rates  rounded  to  the  nearest  5 
cents  or  10  cents,  to  simplify  change  making, 
especially  at  self-service  postal  units.  The 
second  change  Involves  basing  the  parcel 
poet  zone  on  the  distance  between  the  origi- 
nating and  destination  sectional  center 
offices  rather  than  the  mailing  and  receiving 
FKjst  offices  themselves.  This  change  permits 
us  to  use  the  ZIP  code  as  tbe  key  to  the 
parcel  post  zone  for  any  office  In  tbe 
country. 

A  simple  one-page  sheet  relating  any  ZIP 
code  to  the  correct  parcel  post  zone  will  re- 
place a  complicated  zone  key  that  requires 
use  of  the  Directory  of  Post  Offices.  The  use 
of  this  ZIP  code  keyed  method  will  substi- 
tute a  system  Involving  552  units  of  area  for 
the  present  system  that  Involves  4,000  units 
of  area.  With  the  growing  acceptance  of 
ZIP  code  by  the  general  public,  this  will 
materially  simplify  an  individual's  calcula- 
tion of  postage  charges. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  the  moratori- 
um on  fourth-class  mall  certification  expires 
June  30,  1966.  I  would  appreciate  consid- 
eration of  the  recommendations  set  forth 
In  the  attached  bill  so  that  definitive  con- 
gressional action  can  be  taken  before  that 
time. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  you  and  the 
Congress  to  know  that  I  will  do  everything 
possible  to  translate  tbe  will  of  Congress  into 
effective  programs.  In  consonance  with  that 
pledge,  I  plan  to  establish  in  the  Depart- 
ment a  permanent  staff  to  coordinate  all 
phases  of  our  parcel  post  operation  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  quality  of  our  parcel  post 
service  reaches  and  remains  at  the  highest 
level. 

I  have  directed  that  every  device  used  by 
modem  business  be  employed  to  improve  tbe 
working  conditions  of  our  parcel  poet  em- 
ployees and  the  efficiency  of  our  operation. 
Tour  action  on  these  recommendations  will 
materially  assist  me  In  my  efforts  to  secure 
our  muttial  goals.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
meet  with  you  at  your  convenience  and  dia- 
cuaa  theae  or  othar  aspects  of  a  concwn  tbat 
I  know  you  share  fully — Improving  the  effec- 
tiveness and  service  of  tbe  postal  system. 


January  27,  1966 
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The  Bureau  of  tbe  Budget  has  advised  tbat 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program  there  Is  no  objection  to  tbe  submis- 
sion of  this  legislative  propoeal  to  tbe 
Ciongress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

LAwaxNCB  P.  O'BansN. 


SCHOOL  SAFETY  PATROL  AND  PE- 
DESTRIAN CONTROL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  the 
year  1965  has  passed  and  with  it  the 
lives  of  an  estimated  49,000  Americans 
who  died  in  traflBc  accidents.  Time  and 
again  this  startling  figure  is  mentioned 
In  this  very  Chamber  and  in  the  news- 
papers and  magazines  throughout  our 
country.  Slowly  America  is  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  traflQc  safety  is  one  of 
the  most  critical  problems  we  are  faced 
with  today. 

As  the  traffic  fatality  rate  continues  to 
rise  so  does  our  concern  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  multiple  causes  which  bring 
about  its  tragic  results.  This  concern  is 
shared  by  many  of  us  here  today,  by 
other  ofiBcials  at  the  Federal  and  State 
level,  Industry  leaders,  and  by  many 
worthwhile  civil-minded  organizations. 
The  causes  are  many:  the  driver,  the 
vehicle,  the  roadway — through  faulty  en- 
gineering design,  construction,  or  main- 
tenance— lack  of  or  improper  signs,  sig- 
nals, and  markings,  and  the  pedestrian. 

We  recognize  that  no  single  attack,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others,  can  possibly 
solve  the  problem.  Today,  however,  I 
would  like  to  single  out  two  programs 
which  have  battled  the  fatality  rate  in 
a  most  successful  fashion.  One  of  these 
programs  is  obvious  to  us  all,  but  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  very  few  of  us  would 
realize  the  vital  contribution  of  the 
School  Safety  Patrol. 

The  School  Safety  Patrol  was  con- 
ceived around  1916  and  formally  estab- 
lished by  the  Chicago  Motor  Club.  It 
then  was  pioneered  on  a  national  scale 
in  1922  by  the  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation. Since  the  inception  of  this 
program  the  traflBc  death  rate  of  school- 
children has  dropped  nearly  one-half, 
while  the  death  rate  of  other  age  groups 
has  doubled. 

What  started  as  a  local  idea  in  Chicago 
has  spread  throughout  the  world.  In 
the  United  States  today  over  900,000  boys 
and  girls  are  serving  In  40,000  schools 
protecting  19  million  children,  and 
some  156,000  patrol  members  are  serving 
in  20  foreign  countries.  Since  1922  more 
than  16  million  children  have  served  as 
School  Safety  Patrol  members  safeguard- 
ing the  lives  of  their  fellow  students. 
The  School  Safety  Patrol  program  Is  an 
outstanding  example  of  cooperation  by 
school  authorities,  police  departments, 
and  motor  clubs  affiliated  with  the 
American  Automobile  Association. 

The  lifesaving  results  of  this  program 
are  worthy  of  great  tribute.  Each  year 
the  AAA  presents  gold  llfesaver  medals 
to  those  young  patrol  heroes  who  have 
actually  saved  the  life  of  a  schoolmate 
in  traffic  danger.  Last  year  these  awards 
were  presented  by  President  Johnson  at 
a  White  House  ceremony,  and  I  point 
with  great  pride  to  one  young  citizen  so 
honored,  13-year-old  David  Hrdlicka,  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  David  Incurred  in- 
Jury  to  himself  by  pushing  a  group  of 


children  from  the  path  of  a  skidding 
automobile — this  type  of  courage  and 
devotion  to  duty  is  typical  of  the  youth 
who  are  members  of  the  schoolboy 
patrol. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  program  I 
speak  of  in  our  ofifense  against  the 
mounting  traffic  fatality  rate  is  the 
"pedestrian  control  program."  When  we 
speak  of  the  number  of  highway  deaths 
many  of  us  fail  to  realize  that,  of  the 
total  amount  of  people  killed,  almost  20 
percent  are  pedestrians — and,  in  urban 
areas,  this  figure  is  40  percent. 

The  pedestrian  control  program  was 
instituted  in  1937  by  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association,  and  today  there  are 
1.865  cities  in  43  States  actively  par- 
ticipating in  a  nationwide  effort  to  ap- 
praise and  Improve  local  pedestrian 
safety  programs. 

The  latest  available  figures  show  that 
8,900  pedestrians  lost  their  lives  In  1964, 
as  contrasted  with  8,300  in  1963.  In 
spite  of  this  rise  however,  the  1964  total 
represents  a  42-percent  drop  from  the 
15,500  fatalities  recorded  in  1937,  while 
all  other  traffic  fatalities  have  increased 
61  percent. 

The  42-percent  decrease  in  pedestrian 
deaths  has  been  achieved  despite  tre- 
mendous exposure  increases.  For  ex- 
ample, motor  vehicle  registration  in 
1937  was  29.7  million  and  jumped  to 
87.3  million  in  1964— up  194  percent. 
Motor  vehicle  travel  went  from  271  bil- 
lion miles  in  1937  to  840  billion  miles  in 
1964 — up  210  percent.  Population  In 
1937  was  128  million  and  increased  to 
193  million  In  1964 — up  51  percent. 

Again,  I  can  point  with  pride  to  my 
home  State  of  Connecticut.  Last  year 
the  city  ol  Greenwich,  along  with  Phil- 
adelphia and  Wichita,  were  honored  for 
their  achievements  in  halting  pedestrian 
deaths.  The  AAA  national  pedestrian 
program  appraisal  board  saluted  Green- 
wich for  having  achieved  the  highest 
contest  score  of  any  city  in  the  Nation. 
A  grand  award  winner  for  the  third  con- 
secutive year,  Greenwich  has  not  hA6  a 
pedestrian  fatality  since  1960. 

These  facts  I  have  just  brought  to  your 
attention  are  evidence  of  what  can  be 
done  when  a  concerted  effort  has  been 
concentrated  at  one  of  the  factors  con- 
tributing to  traffic  deaths.  What  needs 
to  be  done  Is  obvious.  We  must  con- 
tinue and  encourage  the  School  Safety 
Patrol  and  the  pedestrian  control  pro- 
grams and  also  concentrate  on  the  other 
symptoms  which  contribute  to  death  on 
our  Nation's  streets  and  highways. 

Mr.  President,  to  bring  further  recog- 
nition to  the  efforts  of  those  who  have 
been  a  part  of  the  School  Safety  Patrol 
program.  I  Introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  week  of  May  8 
to  May  14,  1966  as  "National  School 
Safety  Patrol  Week." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (8  J.  Res.  130)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  week 
of  May  8  to  May  14,  1986,  as  "National 
School  Safety  Patrol  Week,"  Introduced 
by  Mr.  RiBicorr,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina 
subsequently  said:  Mr.  President,  in  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicoFF],  who  had  to  leave  the 
floor,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  130,  introduced  to- 
day by  him,  be  held  at  the  desk  for  5 
days  for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  AND  BILL 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  at  its  next 
printiiig,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  names  of  Senators  Risicorr  and  Ran- 
dolph may  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  127)  des- 
ignating April  9  of  each  year  as  "Sir 
Winston  Churchill  Day." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr,  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr 
Pell]  as  a  cosponsor  on  the  Scientific 
Manpower  Utilization  Act  of  1968  (S. 
2662). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  69)  authorizing 
additional  expenditures  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress. 


SCHOOL  MILK  SLASH  HITS   STATE 
EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  have  indicated  often  before  on  the 
Senate  floor,  the  action  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  in  withholding  $3  million 
Congress  appropriated  for  the  special 
milk  program  for  schoolchildren  Is  hav- 
ing serious  repercussions  In  State  edu- 
cational agencies.  This  phony  economy 
cut  will  force  State  and  local  school  sys- 
tems to  either  pass  on  the  cut  to  the 
students  or  to  assume  additional  costs 
which  means  diverting  funds  from  other 
vital  educational  needs. 

I  intend  over  the  next  few  days  to 
read  into  the  Record  letters  from  State 
educators  responsible  for  the  school  milk 
program  indicating  the  degree  of  hard- 
ship this  cutback  is  causing.  I  wish 
to  begin  with  a  brief  excerpt  from  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Earl  Langkop,  director  of 
Missouri's  School  Pood  Services  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  Mr.  Den- 
nis M.  Doyle.  Director,  Midwest  Area, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Service  dated 
January  10.  1966.  Mr.  Langkop  writes 
as  follows: 

I  am  sure  you  can  appreciate  that  such 
action  by  F^eral  regulation  places  State 
agencies  In  tbe  position  of  being  forced  to 
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tb«lr  agreMnents  with  participating 
a^ool  MlmlnlatTAton  throughout  the  Stat«e. 
It  ta  my  understanding  that  tb«  ratM  under 
the  cp«clal  milk  program  are  tpeUed  out  In 
the  leglalatlOQ  which  brought  thlB  program 
atMut.  We.  In  turn,  inform  our  proapectlre 
parttdpanta  of  the  rate*  eetabllahed  by  law 
and  require  that  they  adjust  their  pricing 
to  the  children  at  a  point  that  will  reflect 
no  mor«  than  1  cent  for  in-achool  dlatrlbu- 
tloc  ooet.  Thla.  of  courae,  la  all  done  at 
the   beginning   of   the   school    year. 

Then,  after  all  agreements  are  executed, 
price  arrangements  verified,  and  rates  agreed 
upon,  we  are  forced  by  a  Federal  agency 
regulation  to  break  out  word  and  Insist  that 
the  achoola  discount  our  promised  reUnburae- 
mcnt  rate  by  5  percent  beginning  with  the 
first  month  of  the  school  year.  Now,  through 
your  latest  regulation  mandate,  you  require 
that  we  further  break  our  promise  to  our 
participants  by  requiring  them  to  discount 
th«  rate  established  by  law  by  10  percent 
effective  February  1. 

Mr.  President,  I  uk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Langkop's  entire  letter  of 
Jaiuiary  10.  1966,  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
OKO  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

jANtTAST    10,    1966. 

Mr.  DsHKia  M.  Ooti.k, 

Dtnctor,  Midvett  Area.  OS.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Coruumer  and  Marketing 
Service.  Food  Distribution,  Chicago,  III. 

DsAB  Ma.  DoTUi:  We  are  Just  now  coming 
out  from  under  the  shock  of  your  telegram 
of  December  33,  and  following  communica- 
tions directing  a  farther  dlscounUng  of 
special  milk  program  claims  by  10  percent 
effectlTe  February  1. 

I  am  sure  you  can  appreciate  that  such 
action  by  Federal  regulation  places  State 
agenelas  In  the  position  of  being  forced  to 
break  their  agreements  with  participating 
school  administrators  throughout  the  States. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  rates  under 
the  specUl  milk  program  are  spelled  out  In 
tiM  legislation  which  brought  this  program 
about.  We.  In  t\irn.  inform  our  prospective 
partlctpanu  of  the  rates  eatabllshed  by  law 
and  require  that  they  adjust  their  pricing 
to  ttM  ctalklren  at  a  point  that  will  reflect 
no  mors  than  l  cent  for  In-achool  distribu- 
tion cost.  This,  of  course.  Is  all  done  at  the 
batlnnlni  of  the  school  year. 

Than,  after  all  agreementa  are  executed, 
prim  arrangements  verified,  and  rates  agreed 
upoo.  we  are  forced  by  a  Federal  agency 
TVffUlatlon  to  break  our  word  and  Insist  that 
tlM  schools  dlscoimt  our  promised  relm- 
bursenuDt  rats  by  S  percent  beginning  with 
tbs  first  month  of  the  school  year.  Now, 
thrmigh  your  Utast  regulation  mandate,  you 
rsqulrs  that  we  ftirtbsr  break  our  promise 
to  oar  partletpants  by  requiring  them  to  dis- 
count the  rate  eaUbUshed  by  Uw  by  10  per- 
cent cffsetlTe  February  I. 

As  all  Stats  agsnelee  are  well  aware,  a  part 
at  this  aituatloD  can  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  tbs  FMeral  agency,  charged  with 
tiM  artmliHstgatton  of  the  program,  not  only 
tatlsd  to  rsqusst  an  approprUOon  they  well 
taMw  would  b*  raqulred  to  permit  full  fl- 
nanrtng  under  the  law  but  also  actually  rec- 
.jiikiiMiHled  a  dscrsaas  in  the  amount  appro- 
Prta*»*  for  ttaa  prerloua  year,  and  they  well 
knew  thare  would  be  a  S  to  4  percent  expan- 
sion la  tbe  program  dtirlng  fiscal  year  19M. 
We  eaaaot  overlook  the  fact  that  with  a 
larger  apiwoi^rlattoii  last  year  your  depart- 
ment rtem ended  a  discounting  of  rf^ifw  as 
a  means  at  niytaf  within  the  funds  appro- 
priated." 

I«t^  take  a  look^at  what  happened.  Per- 
haps, upon  orders  from  higher  up.  the  17.8. 
DopaiUuant  of  Agrleuiture  recoounended  a 
M  mllUoB  aaaresea  In  the  appropriation  for 
tiM  special  aUIk  program  for  fiacal  year  19M. 


In  acting  on  the  appropriation  or  budget 
requeat  for  Agriculture,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives went  along  with  and  approved 
the  decreased  appropriation  recommended 
by  the  Department.  When  the  bUl  reached 
the  U.8.  Senate,  our  Senators.  In  their  wis- 
dom, were  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  budget 
reconunendatlon  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
carry  out  the  Intent  of  the  law.  The  Senate, 
in  turn,  voted  an  appropriation  of  9108  mil- 
lion. This  action  and  because  of  a  lesser 
amount  approved  by  the  House  resulted  In 
a  conference  committee  with  a  final  agree- 
ment between  the  two  resulting  In  an  appro- 
priation of  $103  million.  This,  of  course,  la 
the  same  amount  that  was  made  available 
for  use  during  fiscal  year  1965  and  did  not 
take  into  consideration  the  Increased  partic- 
ipation anticipated  for  this  fiscal  year  or 
the  fact  that  your  Department  had,  by  reg- 
ulation, declared  Head  Start  programs,  un- 
der the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
eligible  for  participation   in   the  program. 

In  addition  to  the  many  problems  involved 
at  the  State  level  Ln  arranging  the  pricing  at 
the  school  level  to  fall  in  line  with  regula- 
tions on  In-school  distribution  cost,  pliis  the 
fact  that  State  departments  of  education  are 
being  forced,  through  the  content  of  your 
telegram  of  December  23.  to  break  their  word 
and  their  agreements  with  participants 
throughout  the  States,  we  cannot  help  but 
wonder  what  the  future  holds  on  Federal 
programs  (or  State  agencies  In  the  mainte- 
nance of  good  will,  confidence,  and  public 
relations    with    local    school    admlnlstratora. 

This  will  serve  as  our  protest  of  the  recent 
action  taken  which  wo  can  only  Interpret 
as  an  abrogation  of  legislative  authority  and 
one  that  is  not  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
program  or  the  people  of  this  country.  When 
It  reaches  the  point  where  our  duly  elected 
representatives  in  Washington  have  no  fur- 
ther voice  in  interpreting  the  needs  of  their 
constituents,  well — what  next?  It  appears 
significant  that  the  action  taken,  supposedly 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  as  an- 
nounced In  your  telegram  of  December  23. 
is  in  an  amount  Identical  to  the  Increase 
our  elected  representatives  in  Washington 
deemed  necessary  over  and  above  the  admin- 
istration's request  for  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram. 

Tours  very  truly. 

Earl  M.  Lanckop, 
Director,  School  Food  Services. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  if 
one  takes  this  reaction  and  multiplies 
it  a  thousandfold  one  will  get  some  idea  of 
the  effect  the  Department  s  proposed  cut 
from  $100  million  to  $21  million  in  fiscal 
1967  will  iiave.  I  intend  to  continue  op- 
posing both  these  cuts.  Tomorrow  I 
shall  rea4  into  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  chief  of  Michigan's  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

INTEREST    HIKE    WRONG   WAY    TO 
FIGHT    INFLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday's  Washington  Post  contained  a 
most  perceptive  letter  by  ex-Representa- 
tive Byron  Johnson  commenting  on  the 
federal  Reserve  Boards  recent  interest 
rate  Increase,  which  Professor  Johnson 
terms  inflationary. 

The  letter  indicated  the  need  for  bet- 
ter weapons  to  check  inflation.  In  doing 
so  Professor  Johnson  sharply  critizes  the 
interest  rate  hike  as  adding  more  than 
$1  billion  a  year  to  the  Federal  budget 
alone.  He  cites  the  increase  in  mortgage 
interest  charges  following  the  Board's 
action,  stating : 

This  Inflation  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
success  the  administration  has  had  in  fight- 


ing price  Increaaee  In  copper  and  aluminum, 
and  containing  steel  price  hikes. 

The  letter  suggests  a  number  of  al- 
ternatives to  interest  rate  increases  in- 
cluding holding  credit  in  check  with 
'higher  cash  down  payments,  shorter 
amortization  periods,  and  tighter  credit 
eligibility  standards."  I  strongly  believe 
that  the  use  of  such  noninflationary  de- 
vices should  be  carefully  considered  by 
Congress.  I  am  carefully  investigating 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  the  possibility  of  taking  this 
approach. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Professor  Johnson's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Jan   21 

1965) 

Engikk  of  Intlation 

Homebullders  have  experienced  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  one-quarter  of  1  percent 
in  Interest  charges  in  the  past  2  months. 
They  expect  mortgage  chnrges  to  rise  by  the 
full  one-half  of  1  percent  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  initiated  in  December.  The  full 
hike  In  Interest  rates  is  already  noted  In 
Government  bond  markets,  and  other  loan 
contracts.  It  can  be  expected  to  affect  all 
loans. 

This  Inflation,  in  housing  alone,  means 
that  housing  starts  wlU  be  down  at  least  5 
percent  from  last  year.  Yet  marriage  rates 
are  climbing,  and  during  the  next  3 
years,  we  will  need  to  see  housing  starts 
climb  at  least  20  percent  in  order  to  house 
the  new  families  formed  as  the  bumper  baby 
crop  of  the  mld-1940'a  marry  and  seek 
housing. 

This  Inflation  is  In  sharp  contrast  to  the 
success  the  administration  has  had  in  fight- 
ing price  increases  in  copper  and  aluminum, 
and  containing  steel  price  hikes.  The  in- 
terest rate  hike  will  ultimately  add  more 
than  tl  billion  a  year  to  the  Federal  budget 
alone. 

If  the  volume  of  money  and  credit 
threatens  to  become  an  engine  of  Inflation, 
the  Board  has  better  weapons  than  this  in- 
flationary one.  They  can  raise  reserve  ratios, 
for  example.  And  if  it  is  essential  to  hold 
credit  In  check  (a  point  not  clearly  estab- 
lished when  unemployment  stlU  rides  at  4 
percent),  there  are  other  devices,  too. 
Higher  cash  downpayments.  shorter  amor- 
tization periods,  and  tighter  credit  eligibility 
standards  can  all  be  applied.  Moreover,  the 
Federal  Reserve  could  do  a  better  selective 
Job,  by  tightening  on  credit  on  geographic 
areas  and  industrial  areas  where  inflationary 
preeeuree  were  high,  but  by  a  more  generous 
credit  policy  In  areas  still  short  of  full  par- 
ticipation in  our  national  prosperity. 

None  of  these  controls,  used  when  and 
where  needed,  is  inflationary.  It  would  be 
possible  to  apply  them  so  as  to  encourage  ex- 
pansion without  inflation.  The  time  is  now. 
before  all  the  potential  damage  of  the  inter- 
est hike  can  develop,  to  reverse  this  infla- 
tionary engine.  Let's  revise  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, either  by  appointments  or  by  law.  so 
that  it  truly  serves  our  national  purpose 
Btbon  L    Johnson, 

Vice  Chairman, 
National  Council  for  Sound  Monetary 
Policy. 
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RETIREMENT  OF  WALTER  L. 

REYNOLDS 

Mr.   McCLELLAN.     Mr.   President.  I 

wlah  to  pay  tribute  to  Walter  L.  Reyn- 

olds.  a  very  outstanding  and  a  dedicated 


public  servant,  who  retired  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  as  chief  clerk  and  staff 
director  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  For  Walter, 
this  brings  to  a  close  a  long  and  vigorous 
career  on  Capitol  Hill,  spanning  the  last 
37  years.  For  the  committee  and  for 
the  U.S.  Senate,  it  means  the  loss  of  a 
valued  and  faithful  employee  whose 
counsel  and  service  will  be  greatly 
m.osed. 

Walter  Reynolds  Is,  of  course,  well 
known  to  the  Members  of  this  body 
where  he  has  long  been  regarded  as  a 
leading  authority  on  the  legislative  proc- 
ess and  congressional  procedures.  Over 
the  years,  he  has  been  of  great  assist- 
ance to  Senators,  to  the  officers  of  the 
Senate,  and  to  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  From  time  to  time, 
hio  views  in  particular  areas  of  govern- 
ment have  been  sought  by  the  White 
House  and  by  various  agency  and  de- 
partment heads. 

Bom  in  El  Dorado,  Ark.,  almost  66 
years  ago,  he  attended  the  Monticello 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  in 
Monticello,  Ark.,  Christian  Brothers  Col- 
lege in  Memphis,  and  the  University  of 
Tennessee  Law  School. 

Walter  Reynolds  began  his  career  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  in  1928  when  he  be- 
came legislative  assistant  to  former  Rep- 
resentative Hamilton  Fish  of  New  York. 
He  served  in  this  capacity  from  1928  to 
1930  and  from  1932  through  1944.  In 
1930  and  1931.  he  was  clerk  of  the  House 
Special  Committee  To  Investigate  Com- 
munist Propaganda.  His  outstanding 
performance  in  that  capacity  is  a  matter 
of  history  and  public  record  and  he  de- 
serves much  of  the  credit  for  his  efforts 
to  awaken  the  people  of  this  Nation  to 
the  realities  and  dangers  of  international 
communism  and  its  network  of  subver- 
sion in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

Walter's  service  in  the  Senate  began 
in  1945,  when  he  Joined  the  staff  of  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas IMr.  PuLBRiGHTl  as  legislative 
assistant.  After  completing  2  years  in 
this  position,  Walter  was  appointed  pro- 
fessional staff  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
then  known  as  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Executive  Department. 
At  that  time,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  1  was 
chairman  and  I  was  the  ranking  minor- 
Itr  member. 

During  1947  and  1948,  Walter's  work, 
knowledge,  and  devotion  to  duty  were  so 
outstanding  that  in  1949,  when  I  as- 
sumed the  chairmanship  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  appointed  him  chief  clerk  and  staff 
director. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  remarks.  Let  me  advise  my 
(llstinguished  colleague  and  leader  that 
I  expect  to  occupy  the  floor  for  some  time 
today,  anyway,  so  that  in  order  to  help 
the  continuity  of  my  remarks  I  should 
like  to  proceed  to  their  conclusion. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
PtoxinHK  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Chair 
very  much. 


Mr.  President,  I  might  add  that  this 
was  the  first  time,  to  my  knowledge,  that 
a  chairman  of  a  standing  committee  of 
the  Senate  had  merged  these  two  statu- 
tory positions,  each  of  which  involves  a 
different  set  of  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties. Of  course,  I  must  admit  that  I  was 
fortunate  In  having  found  the  one  man, 
who  In  my  Judgment,  had  demonstrated, 
without  any  question,  that  he  had  both 
the  administrative  ability  and  the  knowl- 
edge required  to  handle  both  jobs  suc- 
cessfully. 

There  can  be  no  question  whatever 
that  my  confidence  in  Walter  Reynolds' 
capacity  has  been  vindicated.  He  has 
held  these  two  positions  and  performed 
their  functions  with  exceptional  ability 
and  great  distinction  for  17  years. 

Under  his  direction,  we  have  developed 
and  trained  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
professional  staffs  in  the  Senate;  the  rec- 
ommendations of  both  the  first  and  sec- 
ond Hoover  Commissions  were  processed 
and  implemented:  numerous  important 
studies  and  necessary  reforms  In  budget- 
ing and  accounting  have  been  accom- 
plished; and  studies  were  prepared  which 
brought  into  clear  focus  the  major  Issues 
involved  in  intergovernmental  relations, 
government  competition  and  private  en- 
terprise and  numerous  other  matters 
within  the  committee's  jurisdiction.  Of 
course,  he  did  not  do  all  the  work  him- 
self. Tlie  point  is,  however,  that  he 
identified  the  issues  and  areas  which  re- 
quired study  and  legislative  action,  and 
planned  and  directed  the  performance  of 
the  work  together  with  the  staff  which 
he  had  trained  and  developed. 

Two  other  fields  in  which  he  performed 
yeoman  service  are  executive  reorganiza- 
tion and  science  and  technology.  With 
respect  to  reorganization,  Walter 
planned  and  developed  invaluable  mate- 
rials, studies,  and  reports  which  enabled 
not  only  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  but  also  all 
the  Members  of  both  Houses,  as  well  as 
executive  branch  ofiBcials,  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  manifold  problems  involved  In  ex- 
ecutive reorganization,  the  progress 
made,  and  the  work  that  remained  to  be 
performed. 

Perhaps  Walter's  outstanding  monu- 
ment Is  the  tremendous  amount  of  pio- 
neering work  which  he  personally  under- 
took In  the  field  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy. Having  long  been  convinced  that 
the  various  science  activities  carried  on 
by  our  Government  were  Inadequately 
coordinated  and  lacking  in  guidance  and 
control,  with  my  permission  as  chairman 
of  the  committee,  he  embarked  upon  a 
.series  of  studies,  designed  to  reorganize 
and  coordinate  these  activities,  involving 
billions  of  dollars  annually,  in  order  to 
assure  that  the  taxpayers  were  getting 
their  money's  worth  and  the  Nation's 
scientific  requirements  were  met.  His 
studies,  reports,  and  dociunents,  which 
first  began  to  appear  In  1958,  have  been 
and  still  are  in  demand  throughout  the 
Nation  and  even  outside  of  it.  Many  of 
these  have  been  reprinted,  and  much  of 
the  original  material  contained  therein 
has  been  and  still  Is  being  quoted  widely 
by  scientists,  scholars,  and  management 
experts. 


Mr.  President.  Walter  Reynolds  has 
been  a  tower  of  strength  to  me  and  to 
many  others  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  His  in- 
tense loyalty,  his  initiative,  experience, 
knowledge,  and  wisdom  have  become 
legend  throughout  the  Government.  His 
ability  to  analyze  a  problem  and  pro- 
pose a  solution  has  never  ceased  to 
amaze  me.  Never  during  the  past  17 
years  has  he  said  to  me,  "Senator,  this  is 
very  difficult  and  I  do  not  think  it  can 
be  accomplished."  On  the  contrary. 
Waller  would  usuallj'  say.  "Senator,  this 
is  a  difficult  problem;  this  is  how  I  be- 
lieve it  can  be  solved." 

Mr.  President,  Walter  Reynolds  typi- 
fies the  selfless,  dedicated  public  servant 
who  has  helped  to  make  this  body  the 
unique  institution  that  it  is.  I  am  sad- 
dened, indeed,  by  his  retirement,  but 
there  can  be  no  queslion  that  he  has 
earned  it.  I  shall  miss  him,  and  I  wish 
him  and  his  charming,  patient,  and  un- 
derstanding wife,  Clare,  health,  happi- 
ness, and  everything  else  they  may 
desire. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  res- 
olution which  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, expressing  the  deep  apprecia- 
tion and  gratitude  of  the  members  for 
the  faithful,  dedicated,  and  highly  com- 
petent services  rendered  to  it  and  to 
them  by  Mr.  Reynolds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtmON    OF    THE    COMMITTEX    ON    GOVTRN- 

MENT  Operations  or  the  U.S.  Senate 
Presented  to  Walter  L.  Retnolbb  Upon 
His  Retirement  Afte*  37  Years  of  Out- 
standing Service  to  the   Congress 

■Whereas  Walter  L.  Reynolds  has  served 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  37 
years  and  this  committee  for  18  years,  honor- 
ably, loyally,  and  faithfully;  and 

Whereas  Walter  L.  Reynolds  h&i  perfM'med 
the  duties  of  the  ofBce  of  chief  clerk  and 
staff  director  untiringly,  efficiently,  and  with 
outstanding  devotion  and  high  distinction; 
and 

Whereas  Walter  L.  Reynolds  has,  by  virtue 
of  his  extraordinary  knowledge  and  skill, 
made  outstanding  contributions  to  the  ef- 
ficient and  effective  operation  of  the 
U.S.  Congrees,  and  has  unceasingly  advanced 
the  improvement  of  the  legislative  process 
and  the  development  of  legislation  relative 
to  the  efficient  and  economical  operation  of 
both  the  legislaiive  and  cxjcutive  branches 
of  the  Federal  GcAernment,  in  execution  of 
the  broad  responsibilities  of  this  commit- 
tee: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  of  the  U.S.  Senate  expresses 
to  Walter  L.  Reynolds  Its  deep  appreciation 
and  sincere  gratitude  for  the  uxifalUng  ex- 
cellency of  his  unparalleled  efforts  and  con- 
tributions in  discharging  the  obligations  at 
this  conxmittee  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  people  of  this  Nation 
JoKN  L.  McCLELLAN,  Chairman;  Karl  B. 
MtTNDT.   Ranking    Minority;    Jacob   K. 
jAvrrs.  MiLVCARD  L.  Siicpson.  Htnut  M. 
Jackson,   Sam    J.    Kvin,   Jr.,    Ermxst 
Orttxntng,   Edmund  S.  Mvsxxx,   Absa- 
ham  Ribicoit,  Fred  R.  Harub,  Robbr 
F.  Kennedy,  Ln  Mktcalt,  Joskph  M. 
MoNTOTA,  Carl  T.  Cvuna. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  ^leld,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  I  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  a 
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great  many  years  ago  when  Walter  Reyn- 
old* was  on  the  staff  of  that  committee. 
I  thought  he  was  one  of  the  most  dili- 
gent staff  members  I  have  ever  seen.  He 
worked  with  a  purpose  and  brought  real 
knowledge  and  expertise  to  the  Job.  He 
served  both  sides  of  the  table  in  an  ex- 
cellent manner.  I  cannot  recall  how 
many  times  I  called  upon  him  for  advice 
and  suggestions  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  committee.  Always  he 
brought  sympathy,  understanding,  and 
unfailing  courtesy  to  the  Job. 

Ftor  that,  I  shall  always  be  deeply  ap- 
preciative of  what  he  has  done  for  the 
minority  members  on  that  committee. 

Ur.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
with  our  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Seiiate  Oovemment  Operations  Commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McCiiLLAK],  in  regretfully  taking  note 
of  the  retirement  of  Walter  L.  Reynolds 
as  chief  clerk  and  staff  director  of  that 
committee. 

The  writers  of  the  UJ3.  Constitution 
envisioned  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  would  be  a  separate  gov- 
ernmental branch,  coequal  with  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government.  It  Is 
imperative  that  Congress  continue  its 
separate  checking  and  balancing  role. 
And,  if  that  is  to  be  done.  It  will  con- 
tlnue  to  require  excellent  staff  work. 

An  older  Member  of  the  Senate  told 
me  soon  after  I  came  here  that  the  longer 
I  served  here  the  more  grateful  I  would 
become  for  the  work  of  a  good  staff.  I 
have  certainly  found  that  to  be  true  in 
my  own  office  and  in  the  coounlttees  on 
which  I  serve. 

As  a  newer  member  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee.  I  have  been  es- 
pecially dependent  upon  Walter  Reyn- 
olds for  his  expert  advice  and  assistance 
in  connection  with  my  work  on  that  com- 
mittee, and  I  have  found  him  more  than 
equal  to  the  responsibility.  Walter  has 
headed  our  professional  staff  on  that 
oommlttee.  and  he  is  a  professional  in 
the  highest  and  best  sense  of  that  word 
and  in  the  finest  traditions  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

All  of  us  shall  miss  him.  We  are  for- 
tunate that  James  R.  Calloway  has  been 
elevated  to  the  position  Walter  has  held. 
and  we  are  grateful  that  Walter  has  been 
able  to  spend  some  time  with  Mr.  Callo- 
way before  his  retirement.  I  know  that 
Mr.  Calloway  will  also  do  an  exceptional 
Job  in  this  position. 

So,  all  of  us  say.  "Thanks  a  million  to 
Walter  L.  Reynolds  for  dedicated  public 
service  and  individual  friendship,  and 
we  wish  you  health  and  happiness  in  the 
years  ahead." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  31.  Walter  Reynolds  retired 
after  S7  years  on  Capitol  Hill.  I  have 
had  the  good  fortime  to  know  and  work 
with  Walter  Reynolds  for  much  of  that 
time. 

In  his  k>n«  career  of  public  service, 
Walter  Reynolds  has  demonstrated  fair- 
ness in  Judgment,  steadiness  of  adminis- 
trmtion.  reliability  in  handling  difficult 
and  delicate  tasks  of  investigation  and 
letlilation,  and  unusual  skill  in  worklzig 
with  aenaton  and  staff. 

Ttuae  of  us  serving  as  members  of 
the  Oovemment  Operations  Ccauuittee 
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are  particularly  going  to  miss  Walter 
Reynolds.  He  has  been  our  able  adviser 
and  stalwart  collaborator  in  his  capacity 
as  chief  clerk  and  staff  director.  He  has 
served  the  committee,  the  Congress,  and 
the  country  well. 

I  want  to  wish  both  Walter  and  Clare 
good  fortune  and  good  health  as  they 
leave  official  duty  and  start  their  well- 
earned  retirement. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President. 
I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  concerning  the  retirement  of 
Walter  L.  Reynolds. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  In  1957.  I 
was  placed  on  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  remained  there 
until  the  late  Senator  Neely  of  West 
Virginia  passed  away  in  1958. 

When  I  went  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  I  was  removed 
from  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

In  that  short  space  of  time,  less  than  a 
year.  I  received  much  assistance  from  the 
staff  of  the  committee  on  some  matters 
which  were  extremely  important  to  me 
as  a  new  Senator.  Had  I  stayed  on  that 
committee  I  would  have  benefited 
greatly  from  the  professional  work. 
leadership,  and  ability  of  Waller 
Reynolds. 

I  learned  In  that  1  year  of  service  that 
we  had  a  most  valuable  sta*"  man  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Reynolds. 

I  commend  the  disti  uLshed  senior 
Senator  from  Arlcansas  .Jr  McClellanI 
and  the  distinguished  jumor  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  HarrisJ  for  their 
words  of  commendation  to  Walter 
Reynolds. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
known  Walt  Reynolds  for  only  a  short 
time,  but  In  that  period  I  have  come  to 
respect  his  judgment,  his  patience,  and 
temperament.  It  is  with  regret  that  I 
was  Informed  of  his  departure  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

Walt  Reynolds  was  able  staff  director 
of  that  committee  for  18  years.  To  his 
task  he  brought  an  open  mind,  a  spirit 
of  graclousness,  and  a  keen  Insight  into 
the  affairs  of  Government.  His  depar- 
ture will  be  deeply  felt  by  the  committee 
which  concerns  Itself  with  the  workings 
of  the  massive  bureaucracy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  join  mj-  colleagues  in  wishing  Walt 
Reynolds  the  very  best  that  his  record  of 
service  has  entitled  him.  I  know  that 
his  unbounded  energy  will  find  many 
outlets  in  the  activities  to  which  he  will 
direct  himself  in  his  retirement. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  ever  since 
I  came  to  the  Senate  more  than  1 1  years 
ago,  Walter  L.  Reynolds  has  served  as 
chief  clerk  and  staff  director  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  This 
committee  is  one  of  the  most  important 
committees  in  the  Senate.  Its  function 
can  be  divided  into  two  categories; 
namely,  first,  to  study  bUls  relating  to 
the  structure  and  mechanism  by  which 
such  structure  t^erates  in  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and,  second,  the  power  to 
investigate  into  the  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy of  all  branches  and  departments 
of  the  Federal  Government. 


As  chief  clerk  and  staff  director  of  this 
important  committee,  Walter  L.  Reyn- 
olds has  rendered  services  of  signal  value, 
not  only  to  the  committee  but  also  to  the 
Senate  and  the  Nation. 

At  all  times,  he  has  worked  unob'  -i- 
sively,  diligently,  and  faithfully  In  in? 
performance  of  his  very  impo-t.nt 
duties.  He  has  always  done  this  with  r.ne 
finest  spirit,  and  on  all  occasions  has 
extended  full  cooperation  to  all  members 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

I  deeply  regret  to  see  Walter  Reynolds 
retire  from  service  to  the  committee  as 
well  as  service  to  the  Senato.  At  the 
same  time,  however.  I  recognise  that  he 
has  merited  retirement  by  reason  of  his 
long  and  faithful  service. 

In  closing,  I  assure  him  ;  .lat  he  can 
carry  into  retirement  what  ••  ell  may  be 
described  as  the  supreme  sa;  ';i  on  of 
life;  namely,  the  consciousn*-.;.  .j.  a  khj 
well  done. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  join  many  of  my  colleagues  in  ralline 
attention  to  the  fact  that  on  December 
21,  1965,  Walter  L.  Reynolds,  chief  clerk 
and  staff  director  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Goverrunent  Operations  and 
one  of  the  Senate's  most  valuable  staff 
members,  retired  after  37  years  on  Cap- 
itol Hill.  This  act  concludes  a  lengthy 
and  illustrious  career  of  dedicated  and 
notable  service  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  country. 

Walter  first  came  to  Washington  as 
legislative  assistant  and  secretary  to  the 
late  Hamilton  Fish,  and  subsequently 
served  as  clerk  to  a  special  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  After  16 
years  as  a  House  staff  member,  he  came 
to  the  Senate  In  1944.  first  as  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Fulbright.  and, 
since  1949,  as  chief  clerk  and  staff  di- 
rector of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

It  has  been  In  the  latter  capacity  that 
I  have  come  to  know  Walter  Reynolds 
and  to  value  his  friendship  and  wise 
counsel.  Although  he  has  been  involved 
in  all  aspects  of  governmental  opera- 
tions, his  long-standing  interest  and 
constructive  contributions  in  the  field  of 
science  and  technology  deserve  special 
commendation. 

In  short,  Walter  Reynolds  has  con- 
sistently exemplified  dedicated  and  de- 
voted public  service.  I  wish  him  and 
Mrs.  Reynolds  continued  success  and 
happiness  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I 
could  not  let  this  day  pass  without  ex- 
pressing my  good  wishes  to  Walter  L. 
Reynolds,  chief  clerk  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  who 
is  retiring  after  37  years  of  public  service. 
I  wonder  how  many  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, new  to  Capitol  Hill,  have  bene- 
fited from  the  good  coimsel  of  this  able 
and  dedicated  professional?  Precise, 
methodical,  always  veiling  to  give  that 
extra  bit  of  effort,  Walter  was  both  an 
inspiration  and  source  of  Invaluable  ad- 
vice to  all  who  worked  with  him. 
Through  the  exciting  and  difficult  years 
that  he  served  the  Senate,  this  devoted 
gentleman  unquestionably  has  forgotten 
more  about  the  workings  of  the  U.S. 
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Government  than  most  of  us  will  ever 
know. 

We  wish  him  and  his  wife,  Clare,  a 
richly  deserved  life  of  ease  and  good 
health,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  return 
to  visit  us  often. 


A  FREE  AND  INDEPENDENT 
UKRAINE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  January 
22  marked  the  48th  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  issued  at  Kiev  declaring 
the  Ukraine  to  be  a  free  and  independent 
republic.  All  across  our  country  this 
week  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  are 
celebrating  this  anniversary,  and  dedi- 
cating themselves  to  the  proposition  that 
the  Ukraine,  now  in  bondage  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  will  someday  again  be  free. 

The  freedom  which  was  proclaimed  at 
Kiev  in  1918  was  short  lived.  By  1920 
Red  army  troops  had  crushed  and  en- 
slaved the  new  republic,  and  for  more 
than  four  and  a  half  decades  the  brave 
people  of  the  Ukraine  have  suffered  the 
iron  rule  of  Soviet  colonialism. 

I  have  spoken  out  many  times  in  behalf 
of  the  captive  peoples  of  the  Ukraine,  and 
the  other  captive  nations,  and  have  been 
attacked  both  in  Pravda  and  in  the 
Soviet-Ukrainian  magazine  Literaturna- 
Ukraine  for  advocating  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Ukraine.  Their  reactions  show 
that  the  Soviets  are  not  sure  of  their 
hold  on  their  vast  colonial  empire,  and 
that  they  do  not  want  the  world  to  be 
reminded  of  their  crimes. 

It  is  up  to  us.  as  free  Americans,  to 
repeat  once  again,  and  to  continue  re- 
peating until  there  are  no  captive  peo- 
ples, that  we  do  not  recognize  the  results 
of  Soviet  tyranny,  and  to  declare  with 
renewed  vigor  our  belief  that  the  people 
of  the  Ukraine  and  of  all  the  captive  na- 
tions will  one  day  regain  control  of  their 
own  destinies  and  live  In  freedom. 


JACK  VAUGHN  WELL  QUALIFIED  AS 
PEACE  CORPS  DIRECTOR 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Jack  Vaughn  as  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corps  promises  to  carry  that 
program  to  new  levels  of  achievement. 
Under  the  magnificent  leadership  of 
Sargent  Shriver,  the  Peace  Corps  came 
from  a  fledgling  proposal  surrounded  by 
skepticism  to  a  full-fiedged  American  in- 
stitution with  popular  support  in  both 
political  parties. 

Mr,  Vaughn  has  pledged  himself  to 
carry  on  the  work  begun  under  Sargent 
Shriver  and  to  attempt  improvements 
where  he  thinks  they  are  necessary. 
That  is  a  modest  conmiitment  but  I  am 
sure  the  sincerity  behind  it  is  as  pro- 
found as  any  Mr.  Vaughn  has  felt  be- 
fore in  his  Government  career. 

In  order  to  acquaint  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators with  the  background  of  Mr. 
Vaughn,  I  have  accumulated  some  bio- 
graphical material  that  I  thlrik  is  appro- 
priate. 

Mr.  Vaughn  was  sworn  in  March  22, 
1965,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs  and  U.S.  Coordi- 
nator of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  He 
has  a  long  background  in  hemispheric 
*ffair8  and  in  private  and  public  activi- 


ties affecting  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions. 

A  native  of  Coliunbus,  Mont.,  Mr. 
Vaughn  spent  part  of  his  youth  in 
Mexico,  and  later  entered  the  University 
of  Michigan  where  he  obtained  his  A.B. 
degree  in  1943. 

After  graduation  he  entered  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  as  a  private  and  rose  to 
captain  by  the  time  of  his  discharge  in 
1946.  He  returned  to  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  took  his  M.A.  degree  with 
specialization  in  Latin  American  affairs. 

Mr.  Vaughn  taught  at  both  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  the  University 
of  Permsylvania,  but  left  academic  life 
for  service  as  a  blnational  center  direc- 
tor with  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 
Between  1949  and  1952,  he  served  in  La 
Paz,  Bolivia,  and  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

In  1952  he  joined  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Administration — FOA — as  a  pro- 
gram officer  in  Panama  City,  later  serv- 
ing in  the  same  capacity  in  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration — 
ICA — mission  in  La  Paz. 

From  1958  to  1960,  he  was  in  ICA's 
Office  for  Program  Planning  and  also 
taught  at  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Ad- 
vanced International  Studies.  In  1960, 
he  was  assigned  as  ICA  representative 
to  the  Federation  of  Mali  and  a  year 
later  became  Director  of  the  ICA  Mis- 
sion to  the  Republic  of  Senegal.  In 
October  of  that  year  Vaughn  was  called 
to  Washington  to  organize  the  Latin 
American  programs  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
Under  his  direction  the  number  of  vol- 
unteers expanded  from  123  to  almost 
3,000  and  the  use  of  community  develop- 
ment was  pioneered  as  a  means  of  trans- 
forming both  the  countryside  and  the 
urban  slums  of  the  continent.  In  April 
1964,  he  left  the  Peace  Corps  to  return  to 
Panama  as  American  Ambassador. 

A  family  man,  Mr.  Vaughn  is  married 
to  the  former  Joanne  Cordes  Smith  and 
they  have  two  teenage  daughters,  Kath- 
ryn  and  Carol. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  I  am  joined 
by  my  colleagues  in  wishing  Mr.  Vaughn 
well  in  his  new  position.  We  are  con- 
fident that  under  his  leadership,  the 
Peace  Corps  will  continue  Its  many  won- 
derful achievements  in  bringing  a  better 
life  to  people  abroad. 


STATEMENT  ON  COMMUNITY  DE- 
VELOPMENT DISTRICTS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
community  development  districts  plan 
suggested  by  the  President  for  rural  areas 
will  mean  a  vitally  needed  rural  outreach 
for  the  poverty  program.  Many  of  the 
most  beneficial  community  action  pro- 
grams, such  as  work  with  school  drop- 
outs and  counseling  programs,  can  only 
be  performed  in  a  district  of  reasonable 
size.  Planning  of  the  type  made  possible 
under  the  community  development  dis- 
tricts bill  will  tie  together  in  an  orga- 
nized way  those  areas  that  should  be 
working  together  to  solve  their  cc«nmon 
poverty  problems. 

By  means  of  the  President's  commu- 
nity planning  approach,  a  carefully  de- 
signed plan  for  coping  with  imemploy- 
ment,  improving  educational  facilities, 
and  making  overall  community  improve- 


ments can  be  drawn  up.  With  this  as 
a  starting  point,  and  with  the  entire  dis- 
trict organized  to  work  together,  an  or- 
ganized plan  of  attack  on  poverty  equal 
in  stature  to  plans  already  being  devel- 
oped in  metropolitan  areas  can  be  worked 
out  and  presented  to  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

The  community  development  districts 
will  prevent  our  rural  citizens  from  be- 
coming the  forgotten  men  and  women 
of  the  war  on  poverty.  It  is  a  national 
solution  to  a  national  problem,  and  it 
deserves  the  support  of  Members  from 
rural  areas  and  metropolitan  areas  alike. 

I  was  deeply  concerned  last  year  about 
the  lack  of  adequate  consideration  for 
rural  areas  in  the  poverty  program. 
Consequently,  I  am  now  very  pleased 
that  this  new  approach  has  been 
developed. 


AMVETS  OPPOSE  CUTRATE  GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
today's  cold-war  veteran,  serving  an  av- 
erage of  2»2  years,  receives  no  reswljust- 
ment  assistance  in  any  way  comparable 
to  that  which  has  been  clearly  estab- 
lished as  the  norm  for  readjustment  as- 
sistance in  a  period  of  required  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  namely  the  educa- 
tional and  other  types  of  readjustment 
assistance  offered  to  our  veterans  of 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

Today's  veteran  Is  no  less  deserving  of 
readjustment  assistance  than  were  our 
flghting  men  of  those  earlier  periods: 
yet  he  receives  nothing.  The  press  has 
carried  reports  of  administration  sup- 
port for  a  bill  which  is  misdirected,  mis- 
leading, and  misses  the  mark.  It  would 
apply  only  to  a  very  limited  group  of 
servicemen.  The  servicemen  who  are  ex- 
cluded are  equally  deserving. 

The  veterans'  organizations  of  our  Na- 
tion are  aware  of  the  great  injustice 
which  today's  veteran  receives  at  the 
hand  of  his  Government,  and  they  are 
also  aware  of  the  threat  that  this  injus- 
tice will  be  made  permanent  by  the  en- 
actment of  a  cutrate  GI  bill.  On  Jan- 
uary 20  I  placed  in  the  Record  a  protest 
against  this  bill  by  Mr.  Francis  W. 
Stover,  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  two  communications 
from  the  AMVETS,  one  a  telegram  to 
President  Johnson  dated  January  20, 
1966,  and  one,  a  letter  to  Administrator 
Driver  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
dated  January  21.  1966,  also  protesting 
the  cutrate  bill.  Both  are  signed  by 
Ralph  E.  Hall.  AMVETS  able  national 
commander. 

These  mounting  protests  from  our  vet- 
erans organizations  are  a  clear  sign  that 
they  are  not  going  to  stand  for  second- 
class  treatment  for  the  large  majority  of 
our  cold-war  veterans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

President  Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C, 

Dear  Mk.  President:  The  admlnUtraUon'* 
propoeed  cold  war  GI  bill,  HJi.  11985,  aa  re- 
pc»1«d  by  the  National  Press  Association 
would  appear  to  be  a  much  reduced  version 
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at  bMMfiti,  for  K  dnunatlcAlly  reduced  num- 
bar  of  TVtMmna  and  aerrlce  penonnel,  than 
that  vtUoh  Amret*  has  con«totantly  and  by 
naUonal  ooaventlon  numdatea  supported  for 
tb«  last  6  yaars.  S.  0  Introduced  and  sup- 
ported by  Senator  Rai^h  TAaaoBoocH  and 
pMMd  by  tbe  U.S.  Senata  In  each  of  the  last 
three  seMlons  of  Congress  embodies  the  ylews 
and  features  unreservedly  supported  by  Am- 
▼•ta.  The  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  na- 
tlooaJ  beneflta  In  a  trained  and  educated 
cltlaaory  and  the  verlAed  tax  revenue  in- 
creaae  such  QI- trained  veterans  have  con- 
tributed to  national  Income,  must  be  consid- 
ered as  a  true  offset  to  any  meaningful 
conatdermtlon  of  the  allegedly  high  cost  of  the 
8.  0  version.  We  believe  sincerely  that  limi- 
tation of  eligibility  by  reason  of  service  in 
particular  geographical  areas  or  theaters  of 
operation  would  make  administration  of  the 
beneflta  unjustifiably  more  dUBcult  and  coat- 
ly.  Also,  we  bellava  that  such  limitation 
would  be  basically  unrealistic  In  view  of  the 
rapid  turnover  and  rotation  of  military  per- 
sonnel which  the  main  theater  of  operations 
today  requires.  In  a  conflict  which  may  con- 
tinue for  the  extended  time  envisaged  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  UcNamara,  a  majority 
of  drafteea  may  expect  to  serve  some  period 
In  a  ao-called  hot^>ot  theater.  The  exclu- 
sion of-  veterans  who  served  from  1955 
through  1063  would  be  unfairly  discrimina- 
tory to  a  large  number  of  veterans  whoae 
service  was  Just  as  burdensome  and  required 
aa  great  a  peraonal  sacrifice  as  those  who 
would  be  eligible,  proposed  In  the  admlnls- 
tf%tlan  bill.  The  conditions  of  service  today 
have  made  the  distinction  between  wartime 
and  peacetime  aervtce  relatively  meaningless. 
We  do  not  favor  such  distinction.  As  na- 
tional commander  of  Amvets  may  I  say  that 
our  greatest  anxiety  with  respect  to  HJl. 
1 1985  Is  Its  complete  departure  from  the  con- 
cept of  the  Vaterana*  Administration  as  the 
OfM-atop  agency  for  the  administration  of  all 
vaterana  benefits,  coming  as  it  does  on  the 
heels  of  the  relegation  to  private  administra- 
tion by  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  the 
recently  enacted  veteran  Insurance  program 
In  a  contract-out  basis.  Tt>e  eroelon  or 
phasing  out  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
cannot  do  other  than  create  alarm  for  all 
ocn«emed  with  the  proper  administration  of 
veteran  beneflta  and  programs.  We  must  re- 
qwctfully  BUggest  that  you  consider  having 
the  appropriate  members  of  your  staff  con- 
cerned with  this  legislation  give  theee  points 
of  Issue  their  moat  serious  reconsideration 
to  the  end  that  the  beet  poaalble  and  fairest 
OI  bUl  be  enacted. 

Ralth  S.  Haix. 
Amvtta  National  Commander. 

AMvsn  NanoHAi,  HxaDQTTAaTBta. 
WaaHington,  D.O^  January  21, 1966. 
Bon.  Wnj.iiM  J.  Daivxa. 
JLdmhUttrator,  Veterans'  Administration, 
Waahtnfton,  D.C. 

Dsaa  Mb.  AoacnnanATot :  I  have  reviewed 
the  eoverage  In  the  national  preee  concerning 
the  provlalons  contained  In  the  Preaident's 
proposed  oold  war  QI  blU.  HJl.  11086. 

I  am  particularly  concerned,  as  national 
cotamandar  at  the  Amvets.  with  the  apparent 
reduoed  version  of  benefits  and  the  dras- 
tleaDy  reduced  numb<sr  of  veterans  and  serv- 
ice penonnel  who  wlU  be  eligible  under  the 
provteloBs  at  this  bill. 

As  you  know,  Amvets  has  consistently  and 
by  natlwuil  convention  mandates  for  the  past 
6  yaars  sa|»parted  the  OI  cold  war  bUl,  S.  0, 
Introduced  by  Senator  Raltb  W.  TAaBoaoTraH. 
which  has  been  paaaart  by  the  UJ9.  Senate  In 
ea^  at  the  past  three  aesalons  of  Congreea. 
Benator  TABaoeoTTOx's  Mil  embodies  the 
vlewa  and  featurea  unreaerredly  supported 
by  Am  vela. 

Without  qucatluD,  the  evidence  la  over- 
wtMABiac  vttli  respect  to  the  benefits  our 
I  raeatved  tram  a  trained  and  edu- 


cated  cltlaenry  made  possible  by  the  OI  bene- 
fits of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict. 
The  contributions  these  trained  veterans 
have  made  to  the  national  income  through 
Increased  tax  revenues  cannot  be  questioned. 

This  prospective  contribution  by  the  new 
group  of  veterans  who  will  be  eligible  under 
Senator  Tarborouch's  bill  must  be  con- 
sidered a  true  offset  to  any  meaningful  con- 
sideration of  the  alleged  high  cost  of  a  OI  bill. 
Our  past  experience  has  shown  that  the  coat 
of  the  OI  bills  of  World  War  II  and  Korea 
was  more  than  paid  for  by  the  veterans  who 
were  educated. 

The  limitations  of  eligibility  to  veterans 
with  service  in  only  designated  "hotspots," 
would  make  administration  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  bill  unjustifiably  more  diffi- 
cult and  costly.  Also,  in  view  of  the  rapid 
turnover  and  rotation  of  military  personnel 
required  by  operations  In  Vietnam  geographi- 
cal or  theater  of  operations  limitation  Is  basi- 
cally unrealistic.  Secretary  McNamara  has 
stated  that  the  period  of  conflict  may  be  pro- 
longed, under  such  circumatances,  a  majority 
of  servicemen  can  expect  to  serve  some  time 
In  a  hotspot  area. 

The  exclusion  of  veterans  who  served  from 
1955  through  1963  would  be  unfairly  dis- 
criminatory to  a  large  number  of  veterans 
whose  service  was  Just  as  burdensome  and 
required  as  great  personal  sacrifice  as  those 
who  would  be  eligible  in  the  proposed  ad- 
ministration bill. 

The  condltlon.s  of  service  today  have  made 
the  distinction  between  wartime  and  peace- 
time service  relatively  meaningless.  We  do 
not  favor  such  a  distinction. 

We  request  your  moei  serious  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  11985  to  the 
end  that  the  Veterans'  Administration  be  in 
a  position  to  advise  the  President  of  the 
foregoing  considerations  so  that  the  best 
possible  and  fairest  OI  bill  for  our  veterans 
may  be  enacted  at  the  earliest  poesible  date. 

Perhaps  our  greatest  anxiety  with  respect 
to  the  administration  bill  is  Its  complete  de- 
parture from  the  concept  of  the  VA,  as  the 
one-stop  agency  for  the  administration  of 
all  veterans'  benefits,  coming  as  it  does  on 
the  heels  of  the  private  administration  of 
veterans'  insurance  on  a  contract-out  basis. 

May  we  have  your  views  concMmlng  theee 
points  of  issue  at  your  earliest  convenience? 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  E.  Haix, 
Sational  Commander. 


Bia  BROTHER— THE  RIGHT  TO 
PRIVACY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  congressional  recess,  a  large 
number  of  editorials  appeared  through- 
out the  country  dealing  with  the  right  to 
privacy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  a  few  of  the  most  thoughtful  ones 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editor- 
ials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Atlanta  (Oa.)  Constitution,  Oct. 
27,  1965) 

PsssT — Hxaifs  A  Bn-L  To  Stop  Snooptm-o 

Hardly  a  one  of  us  will  mind  shouting 
from  the  housetopw  our  approval  of  DeKalb 
Representative  Elliott  Levltas'  proposed 
rlght-of -privacy  bill. 

One  of  the  more  disturbing  developments 
of  the  last  several  years  has  been  the  shock- 
ing Increase  of  snooping  in  our  society — both 
governmental  and  private,  official  and  free- 
lance. 

Uuch  of  the  snooping  Is  electronic,  ranging 
from  the  wlred-for-aound  martini  olive  to 
thoae  hear-lt-all  listening  devlcea  that  can 
pick  up  conversations  throughout  the  nelgh- 
iMrhood. 


Snooping  always  has  ranked  among  the 
more  despicable  practices.  Now,  with  the 
help  of  modern  science  and  technology,  the 
whole  unsavory  business  Is  on  the  threshold 
of  getting  out  of  hand. 

Representative  Levltas  emphasizes  that  his 
prop>06al  would  not  Interfere  with  legitimate 
police  investigations. 

"It  would,"  he  explains,  "simply  but  an 
end  to  the  potentiality  of  establishing  a 
police  state  by  means  of  electronic  devices." 

It  often  seems  that  little  enough  privacy 
is  left  as  it  is.  The  time  to  act  to  preserve 
what  we  have  Is  now. 


(Prom  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal, 

Oct.  25,  1965] 

Electkonic  Snooping 

A  thoroughly  grotesque  potential  for 
trampling  on  people's  rights  Is  to  be  found  In 
the  lineup  of  snooping  devices  being  turned 
out  by  the  electronics  Industry.  There  Is  al- 
ready strong  evidence  that  they  are  being 
widely  used. 

One  of  the  biggest  wrongdoers  has  been 
government  Itself.  Testimony  before  Con- 
gress, for  example,  showed  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  made  use  of  a  variety 
of  bugging  devices,  tapped  phones  and  used 
"snooperscopes"  to  spy  from  a  distance. 

Such  things  can  be  of  tremendous  use  to 
legitimate  Investigation  both  in  law  enforce- 
ment and  In  national  security.  But  It  Is  not 
for  divisions  of  the  government  to  use  them 
at  their  discretion  without  regulation  by 
law.  And  they  should  be  banned  to  the  in- 
dividual to  use  to  pry  Into  someone  else's 
affairs. 

DeKalb  Representative  Elliott  H.  Levltas 
has  said  he  will  Introduce  a  bill  In  the  legisla- 
ture to  make  it  a  crime  to  eavesdrop  elec- 
tronically. He  wants  an  end  to  the  un- 
restricted use  of  such  devices  by  "well- 
meaning  but  misguided  government  officials 
in  the  overzealous  prosecution  of  Investiga- 
tions." 

And  he  wants  a  halt  to  the  use  of  the 
gadgets  "in  the  use  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial spying,  private  blackmail,  amateur 
detective  work  and  the  satisfaction  of  men- 
tally sick  curiosity-seekers." 

The  right  of  privacy  is  a  solid  principle 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  It  must  be  pro- 
tected from  violation  by  old,  standby  meth- 
ods and  from  the  slickest  that  science  can 
provide. 

Congress  and  the  States  should  crack  down 
on  the  "blg-brother's-watchlng-you"  hazard 
which  electronics  have  made  possible. 


[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Oct.  26,  1965] 

EAvasDBOPPZira — Modxbn   Sttlx 

A  former  antique  dealer  has  In  3  years' 
Ume  developed  a  multlmllllon-doUar  spy  ap- 
paratus business.  The  phenomenal  growth 
of  the  espionage  equipment  industry,  epit- 
omized by  this  retail  dealer's  success,  Is 
worth  more  than  our  passing  consideration. 

Technical  advances  In  the  field  of  elec- 
tronics point  to  a  rosy  future  for  those 
whose  business  (or  pleasure)  Is  spying. 
Present  laws  are  wholly  Inadequate  to  coun- 
ter misuse  of  the  sc^hlstlcated  equipment 
already  on  the  market.  To  take  Into  sc- 
coimt  some  of  the  gadgets  In  prospect^-ln 
the  effort  to  protect  the  right  of  privacy- 
will  challenge  the  best  legal  thought  of 
our  day. 

Currently,  no  laws  curtail  the  manufac- 
ture, sale,  or  distribution  of  such  devices. 
Certain  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion regulaUoDs  p«taln  to  their  use  but  do 
not  materially  hinder  their  misuse. 

A  few  SUtes  have  laglalaUon  which  in 
various  ways  restrlcta  eaveadropplng,  but 
U.S.  Supreme  Cotirt  opinions  would  tend 
to  Indicate  that  If  there  la  no  physical  In- 
trusion at  another's  premises,  there  Is  no 
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constitutional    prohibition.      Modern    elec- 
tronic devices  easily  bypass  this  limitation. 

The  use  of  electronic  espionage  and  coun- 
terespionage equipment,  apparently  wide- 
spread among  Government  agencies,  Is  by 
no  means  confined  to  officialdom.  It  Is 
much  more  common  in  business  and  indus- 
try than  many  have  realized.  Furthermore, 
It  is  becoming  not  merely  a  temptation  for 
the  unduly  curious  but  something  of  a  na- 
tional fad. 

Already  we  have  subminiature  monitoring 
devices  to  slip  under  one's  fingernail,  sugar 
cube  and  olive  and  toothpick  transmitters, 
the  big  brother  briefcase  (for  firms  to  check 
on  their  salesmen),  and  many  more.  A  pri- 
vate conversation  can  be  monitored  half 
way  around  the  world  by  using  telephone 
wires,  even  after  the  spied  upon  has  ceased 
to  use  his  phone. 

Some  talk  of  a  device  that  can  be  beamed 
at  a  room  several  blocks  away  and  refiect 
back  a  sound-accompanied  television  pic- 
ture of  everything  happening  In  the  room 
Whether  or  not  equipment  of  this  sort  Is 
eventually  perfected,  the  time  for  President 
and  Congress  to  give  the  whole  matter  top 
priority  attention  is  now. 
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[Prom  the  Louisville  (Ky.)   Courier- Jotirnal, 
Nov.  8,  19651 
The  Unsolved  Problem  of  Wiretrapping 
Wlretrapplng.    which    has    been    described 
by  various  Supreme  Court  justices  as  "dirty 
business"  and  "insidious  encroachment,"  re- 
mains an  unsolved  problem.    It  is  used  with 
increasing   boldness   by  thousands   of  agen- 
cies and   individuals.     But  evidence   gained 
through  Its  use  cannot  be  presented  In  Fed- 
eral  courts   or   In  more   than  a  handful   of 
State  courts  which  have  legalized  the  prac- 
tice. 

Its  present  status  Is  confusing  to  conscien- 
tious law  officers,  advantageous  to  criminals 
and  shakedown  specialists,  and  deeply  dis- 
turbing to  the  average  citizen  who  has  no 
way  of  knowing  whether  or  to  what  extent 
Ms  own  privacy  Is  being  Invaded. 

Bills  authorizing  its  controlled  use  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  control  have  been  Introduced 
in  Congress  repeatedly  over  the  past  decade. 
They  have  never  managed  to  get  beyond 
committee  stage.  The  good  bills  do  not  per- 
aUt  law  enforcement  officials  to  go  as  far 
a«  they  now  go  without  any  legislation,  be- 
cause even  with  the  prohibition  on  wlretraps 
as  evidence,  the  information  so  gained  can 
be  used  or  presented  in  other  ways. 

There  would  seem  to  be  room  for  an  In- 
vestigation by  an  Independent  commission — 
the  American  Bar  Association  could  help 
here— Into  the  uses  and  abuses  of  electronic 
eavesdropping.  How  great  an  aid  Is  It  to 
the  actual  detection  and  conviction  of  crim- 
inals? How  many  people  who  are  not  crim- 
inals are  subjected  to  this  invasion  of  privacy 
for  the  convenience  of  officials?  How  many 
criminals  use  it  as  a  routine  part  of  their 
operations? 

An  answer  to  these  and  similar  questions 
might  put  the  problem  of  legislating  to  con- 
trol wlretrapplng  In  better  perspective. 


;Prom  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express-News, 

Nov.  21,  19651 

Privacy  Rights  Need  Protection 

The  Congress  should  give  high  priority 
ainsideratlon  to  thorough  review  of  the  use 
iJf  electronic  devices  to  Intrude  upon  Indi- 
vidual privacy. 

Insidious  abuses  of  telephone  service,  elec- 
tronic eaveedropplng  and  similarly  reprehen- 
Hble  practices  need  to  be  dealt  with  effec- 
tively and  quickly. 

For  example,  a  telephone  Is  Installed  at 
customer  expense  for  his  own  convenience, 
oot  as  a  potential  nuisance.  To  tolerate  in- 
tnaslons  upon  this  service  by  recorded  mes- 
««es  that  can  block  the  line  or  to  allow  the 


lines  for  abusive  treatment  of  public  figures 
is  unthinkable. 

A  device  available — but  not  In  tise  appar- 
ently— can  Intrude  upon  private  telephone 
service.  This  device  initiates  calls  and  may 
call  back  and,  presumably,  could  effectively 
harass  a  customer  and  disrupt  his  phone 
service. 

It  should  be  outlawed. 

Devices  that  have  to  be  called  by  the  cus- 
tomer are  something  else,  again.  There  are 
useful  services  performed  In  this  manner  and 
because  disagreeable  political  attacks  are  re- 
corded for  the  curious  listener  Is  insufficient 
reason  to  stop  them.  The  Imporunt  thing  Is 
to  prevent  unwanted  interference  with  tele- 
phone service  and  to  stop  snooping  by  elec- 
tronic means. 


(Prom  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  Dec.  22,  19651 
ErrECTivE  Watchdog 

For  months  Senator  Edward  V.  Long  of 
Missouri  has  conducted  Investigations  of  gov- 
ernmental invasions  of  privacy  through  wire- 
tapping. 

Senator  Long's  committee,  or  at  least  its 
presence  on  the  Washington  scene,  has  had 
beneficial  effects.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  submitted  to  new  and  strict  regu- 
lations on  the  use  of  mall  covers — a  process 
under  which  certain  citizens  had  their  mall 
checked.  The  committee  is  responsible  for 
congressional  action  forbidding  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  open  first-class  mall. 

The  hearings  of  the  Long  committee  re- 
vealed that  the  mail  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans had  been  or  was  being  watched.  It 
was  also  shown  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration was  attracted  to  the  policy  of 
bugging  and  snooping  devices  and  had  mini- 
mum regard  for  the  rights  of  Individual  citi- 
zens about  whom  it  was  suspicious. 

In  large  part,  the  subcommittee's  work 
clearly  exposed  the  fact  that  too  many  me- 
dium and  high  level  Government  officials  had 
been  overzealous  in  conducting  the  investiga- 
tive work  of  their  offices.  The  Long  investiga- 
tion brought  much  of  it,  but  perhaps  not  all, 
to  a  virtual  halt. 

Every  American  citizen  ought  to  rejoice  at 
the  effective  work  performed  by  the  Senator's 
hard-hitting  Investigative  group.  But  this 
should  not  be  the  end  of  it;  the  work  of 
the  committee  must  not  be  forthwith  aban- 
doned so  that,  ultimately,  officious  govern- 
mental agencies  will  fall  back  into  the  same 
bad  habits. 

To  many  people,  congressional  investiga- 
tive groups  are  either  useless,  politically  mo- 
tivated or  of  nuisance  value.  This  has  not 
been  the  case  with  Senator  Long's  committee, 
and  every  American  who  cherishes  his  In- 
dividual rights  of  citizenship  in  a  free  coun- 
try should  appreciate  the  work  that  has 
been  done. 

For  our  part,  the  Long  committee  is  per- 
fectly welcome  to  continue  in  existence  If 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  stand  as  a  warn- 
ing against  those  in  Government  who  would 
exceed  their  authority. 
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COMMUNITY  DISTRICTS— A  SOUND 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
community  development  message  sub- 
mitted by  President  Johnson  on  Tuesday 
outlines  an  approach  to  rural  planning 
and  development  that  is  badly  needed 
and  long  overdue. 

It  makes  sense  to  tie  orderly  and  com- 
prehensive planning  of  public  services 
and  development  to  the  existing  pattern 
of  trading  areas.  Common  interests 
within  these  areas  are  recognized  and 
understood  by  the  people. 

A  major  effort  now  is  underway  to  deal 
with  the  rural  poverty  and  disadvantage 


so  common  across  the  country.  Federal 
agencies  are  cooperating  with  the  Sutes 
in  making  available  a  wide  range  of  new 
programs  to  stimulate  economic  growth 
and  upgrade  essential  services.  Yet,  de- 
spite this  commitment,  progress  often 
is  slowed  by  the  lack  of  sound  local 
planning. 

Small  communities,  of  course,  cannot 
afford  the  services  of  a  professional 
planner.  And  it  does  not  make  sense  to 
have  Federal  agencies  financing  one  of 
these  experts  for  each  and  every  small 
community. 

What  is  needed  is  area  plaruilng  on  a 
scale  large  enough  to  be  efficient  but 
small  enough  to  be  kept  under  control 
of  the  local  people.  The  community  de- 
velopment districts  proposed  in  this  mes- 
sage appear  to  meet  both  these  tests. 

Regional  planning  for  a  functional 
community  built  around  a  trading  center 
should  greatly  increase  effectiveness  of 
available  resources  for  economic  growth 
and  community  development. 

It  can  insure  that  the  programs 
adopted  add  up  to  a  mutually  reinforc- 
ing and  logical  effort  to  solve  a  commu- 
nity's problems  at  minimum  cost.  And 
it  can  stretch  thin  resources  in  a  way 
that  would  be  impossible  through  frag- 
mented, sporadic,  and  inconsistent 
efforts. 

It  is  sound  policy  to  give  the  States 
considerable  responsibility  in  this  plan- 
ning, as  this  proposal  does,  and  to  require 
that  they  draw  the  lines  of  these  dis- 
tricts. It  also  is  sound  policy  to  assure 
that  the  planning  direction  and  later 
decisionmaking  are  left  to  representa- 
tives of  the  smaller  units  of  government 
involved. 

This  proposed  development  district  ap- 
proach provides  a  new  way  for  counties 

too  often  faced  with  declining  popula- 
tions, outward  migration  that  results  in 
a  high  proportion  of  older  citizens,  and 
an  eroding  tax  base — to  work  together 
to  arrest  or  reverse  these  trends. 


REA'S  PROTEST  DRASTIC  REDUC- 
TION IN  1966  AND  1967  LOAN  FUNDS 
PROPOSED  IN  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
rural  electrification  cooperatives  of 
America  are  alarmed  by  the  proposal  in 
the  administration  budget  to  reduce  their 
loan  funds  far  below  the  minimum  neces- 
sary for  them  to  maintain  service. 

Some  time  ago  I  proposed  that  we 
bring  their  1966  loan  funds  up  to  the 
level  of  their  needs  by  a  supplemental 
appropriation. 

The  budget  i-eveals  that  about  $50  mil- 
lion of  those  funds  is  being  Impounded, 
or  withheld,  when  the  total  is  already 
inadequate. 

For  the  information  of  Members  of 
Congress,  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  to  place  in  the  Record  a  press 
release  on  the  proposed  budget  action  is- 
sued by  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association,  and  the  text  of  a 
telegram  sent  by  the  association's  act- 
ing general  manager  to  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  As.sistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  Baker, 
and  RE  A  Administrator  Norman  Clapp. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
rel«4kM  and  telegram  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Rxcors,  as  follows: 

WASHneroM.  DC.  January  34. — Tbe  Na- 
tion's runi  •lectrlc  aysWixiJ  uxlay  told  PtmI- 
dant  Jolinaon  bU  1M7  budget  would  "cut 
ttM  Heart  out"  of  tbe  rural  electrlflcatlon 
prograaa. 

In  a  telegram  to  tbe  Prealdent.  Jerry  L. 
Anderton,  acting  general  manager  of  tbe 
Katlonal  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Aa- 
■oclatlon.  aaUl  tbe  tlasb  in  funds  cornea  at 
a  time  wben  tbe  rural  electric  tyatema  are 
iBcad  wltb  Increaalng  need  for  growtb  capital 
to  meet  tbe  power  demands  of  rural  people. 

"Tbe  new  budget  calls  not  only  for  too 
Uttle  funds  for  fiscal  1967,"  Mr.  Anderson 
lald.  "but  we  are  sbocked  to  learn  tbat  tbe 
administration  plans  to  lend  only  a  portion 
of  tbe  funds  wblcb  Congress  bas  already 
autbortaed  for  19M." 

He  SAld  "NRKCA  will  use  Itt  fuU  resources 
and  will  call  upon  tboae  of  all  Its  aUles  In 
a  flgbt  to  secure  congressional  approval  of 
adeqtiate  funds  for  Oscal  1967." 

He  said  tbe  proposed  1067  budget  level  of 
$370  million  available  for  REA  electric  loans 
includes  only  $330  million  of  new  funds. 
Tbe  otber  $60  million  would  be  obtamed  by 
wltbboldlng  funds  already  approved  for  tbls 
fUcal  y«ar. 

"Tbase  restrictions."  be  said,  "flout  tbe 
•zpreased  will  of  Congress,  would  cripple  tbe 
rural  electrification  program  and  would  add 
to  a  loan  backlog  wblcb  la  already  at  a 
record  blgb." 

ICr.  Anderson  said  surveys  show  a  need  for 
•67B  miiHfm  In  new  capital  for  rural  electric 
syatams  by  tbe  end  of  fiscal  1B67. 

"Rural  electric  systems  are  obligated  to 
meet  tbe  fxill  power  needs  of  tbelr  areas."  be 
said,  "and  adequate  growtb  capital  Is  as 
wanntUI  to  tbem  as  to  any  other  utility." 

Mr.  Anderson  said  the  rural  electric  sys- 
tems are  urgently  recommending  to  the 
Prealdent  steps  to  "rectify  tbls  calamitous 
budget  proposal."     He  said  they  Include: 

1.  Asking  for  tbe  Issuance  of  a  Presidential 
directive  to  tbe  Budget  Bureau  and  tbe  REA 
to  use  tbe  entire  1403  million  authorized 
for  fiacal  1966  to  the  full  extent  of  need. 

3.  An  Immediate  REA  deficiency  loan  fund 
autbortaatlon  o(  9363  million  to  reduce  the 
loan  application  backlog  to  manageable  size. 

3.  An  Increase  by  Congress  In  tbe  1067  REA 
loan  fund  authorization  or  tbe  establish- 
ment of  an  adequate  contingency  fund  to  be 
uMd  as  necessary  for  loans  and  not  for 
window  dressing. 

"We  also  are  urging  tbe  Preeldent  to  Join 
wltb  us  in  obtaining  speedy  passage  of  legis- 
lation to  eatabUsb  a  supplemental  financing 
program.** 

He  explained  tbe  NRECA  and  Kuhn. 
Loeb  A  Co.,  a  Kew  York  Investment  firm. 
recently  completed  a  thorough  study  of 
future  capital  requirements  of  the  rural  elec- 
tric systems.  He  said  tbe  study  showed  the 
need  for  funds  from  tbe  private  money 
market  to  supplement  tbe  Oovemment  loan 
program  and  a  plan  to  eetabllsb  a  Federal 
bank  for  rural  electric  systems  will  be  pre- 
sented to  tbe  annual  membership  meeting  In 
Fsbruarj. 

"Wt  bav*  anticipated  tbe  need  for  supple- 
mental  capital  and  have  taken  steps  to  meet 
It  but  congrwesional  action  is  necessary  to  put 
tbe  new  plan  into  effect.  In  the  interim,  the 
propoaals  made  In  tbls  budget  would  cut  the 
beart  out  of  tbe  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram." 

"Orar  tbe  past  weeks,"  be  stated,  "we  have 
rapaatadly  and  clearly  Informed  administra- 
tion oOclals  of  tbe  urgency  of  tbe  loan  fund 
problem  and  tbe  consequences  of  such  dras- 
tic propoaals." 

jAXVtMT  31,   1966. 
Johnaoa  administration  budget  which  goee 
to  CongrsM  Monday  cuts  heart  out  of  RKA. 


other  Government  loan  programs  are  hit 
as  hard  or  harder,  but  adequate  financing 
Is  essential  to  a  utility  and  productive  ca- 
pacity of  rural  areas  depends  on  electricity. 

Not  only  Is  REA  new  ld67  loan  fund  re- 
quest totally  Inadequate  ($230  million  when 
need  Is  for  $675  million)  but  this  year's 
loan  program  is  also  being  emasculated. 
Briefly,  administration  plana  to  approve  use 
of  only  $270  million  out  of  $402  million  Con- 
gress approved  for  current  year.  More  than 
one-fourth  of  fiscal  1966  funds  Is  being  Im- 
pounded: The  $37  million  we  got  released 
last  June  Is  now  withheld;  the  $60  million 
contingency  which  Congress  approved  last 
fall  U  wiped  out:  and  $35  million  of  1966 
regular  authorization  will  not  be  loaned  this 
year. 

These  restrictions  flout  the  expressed  wUi 
of  Congress,  would  cripple  the  rural  elec- 
trlflcatlon program  and  would  add  to  a  loan 
backlog  which  Is  already  at  record  high. 

Over  the  past  weeks  we  have  repeatedly  and 
clearly  informed  administration  officials  of 
the  urgency  of  the  loan  fund  problem  and 
the  consequences  of  such  drastic  proposals 
among  those  who  have  been  the  President's 
strongest  supporters  In  rural  America. 

We  are  urging  the  President  to  take  the 
following  steps  to  rectify  this  calamitous 
budget  proposal :  ( 1 )  Issue  a  Presidential 
directive  to  Budget  Bureau  and  REA  to  use 
the  entire  $402  million  authorized  for  fiscal 

1966  to  full  extent  of  need.  (2|  Press  Im- 
mediately for  an  REA  deficiency  loan  fund 
authorization  of  $262  million  to  reduce  the 
loan  application  backlog  to  manageable  size. 
(3)  Ask  Congress  either  to  Increase  requested 

1967  REA  loan  fund  authorization  or  estab- 
lish adequate  contingency  fund  to  be  used 
as  necessary  for  loans  and  not  window-dress- 
ing. (4)  Join  with  us  In  obtaining  speedy 
passage  of  legislation  to  establish  our  sup- 
plemental financing  program 

Please  contact  your  Members  of  Congress 
immediately  and  urge  them  to  contact  the 
President.  Freeman,  and  Clapp  in  support  of 
these  four  points 

NREC.^  will  use  its  full  resources  and  will 
call  upon  those  of  all  Its  allies  in  a  fight  to 
secure  congressional  approval  of  sidequate 
funds  for  flscal  1967 

We  are  sending  copies  of  this  telegram  to 
President  Johnson.  Secretary  Freeman.  As- 
sistant Secretary  Baker,  and  Administrator 
Clapp. 

Jerrt  Anderson, 
Acting  General  Manager. 


THE  48TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  UKRAIN- 
IAN REPUBLIC 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  Satur- 
day, the  22d  of  January,  marked  the  48th 
anniversary  of  Independence  Day  of  the 
Ukrainian  Republic.  Unfortunately,  the 
small  republic  was  unable  to  sustain  its 
independence  and  became  engulfed  in 
the  land  mass  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
hope  of  one  day  regaining  independence 
still  bums  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
Ukrainian  citizens  both  in  their  native 
land  and  in  other  nations  around  the 
world,  including  the  United  States.  The 
spirit  of  independence  was  encouraged 
somewhat  in  my  own  State  of  North 
Dakota  Sunday,  January  23,  when 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day  ceremonies 
were  held  in  Bismarck,  Mandan,  Mlnot, 
and  Dickinson  by  Americans  of  Ukrain- 
ian descent. 

One  of  the  Ukrainian  leaders  in  North 
E>akota  is  Dr.  Anthony  Zukowsky,  presi- 
dent of  the  North  Dakota  branch, 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  who  hsis  done  much  in  North 


Dakota  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  liberty. 

North  Dakota  Gov.  William  L.  Guy 
proclaimed  January  22  as  Ukrainian  In- 
dependence Day  in  North  Dakota  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  procla- 
mation be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proc- 
lamation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Pboclamation  bt  OovmNOR  or  North 
Dakota 

Whereas  on  January  23,  1966,  Ukrainians 
In  North  Dakota  and  throughout  the  free 
world  will  solemnly  observe  the  48th  anni- 
versary of  the  proclamation  of  a  free  Ukraln- 
Ian  state:  and 

Whereas  after  a  defensive  war  lasting  4 
years,  the  free  TTkralnian  state  was  destroyed 
In  1930  and  a  puppet  regime  of  the  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  was  installed,  later 
becoming  a  member  state  of  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

Whereas  the  once  free  Ukraine  Is  now  no 
more  than  a  colony  of  Communist  Russia 
and  its  vast  htunan  and  economic  resources 
are  being  exploited  for  the  p\irpose  of  spread- 
ing communism;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  have 
recognized  the  legitimate  right  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  to  freedom  and  national 
independence  by  respectively  enacting  and 
signing  the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution 
In  July  1959,  which  enumerated  Ukraine  as 
one  of  the  captive  nations  enslaved  and 
dominated  by  Communist  Russia;  and 

Whereas  some  25,000  Americans  of  Ukrain- 
ian descent  now  living  In  North  Dakota  have 
made  significant  contributions  to  both  State 
and  Nation; 

Now.  therefore,  I,  William  L.  Guy.  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  do  hereby 
proclaim  Saturday,  January  22,  1966.  as 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day  in  North 
Dakota  and  urge  all  citizens  to  demonstrate 
their  sympathy  with  an  understanding  of  the 
aspirations  of  the  Ukrainian  nation  to  again 
achieve  Its  rightful  Inheritance  of  freedom 
and  Independence. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  great 
State  of  North  Dakota  to  be  affixed  this  14th 
day  of  January  1966. 

William  L.  Guv, 

Governor. 

Attest : 

Ben  Meier, 
Secretary  of  State. 


QUEST  FOR  GENUINE  AND  PERMA- 
NENT PEACE — ADDRESS  BY  VICE 
PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  last  Veterans  Day,  November 
11,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  delivered  an  outstanding  address 
at  commemorative  ceremonies  held  at 
Arlington  Memorial  Cemetery. 

The  Vice  President  chose  the  occasion 
to  restate  in  clear  and  forceful  language 
the  broad  policy  that  our  country  has 
consistently  followed  in  the  years  since 
World  War  n  in  the  quest  for  a  genuine 
and  permanent  peace.  This  policy,  as 
outlined  by  the  Vice  President,  is  based 
upon  the  maintenance  of  a  military  es- 
tablishment powerful  enough  to  meet  the 
threat  of  any  aggression  and  upon  a 
demonstrated  willingness  on  our  part  to 
resolve  international  conflict  and  ten- 
sions by  any  honorable  and  peaceful 
means. 
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He  also  took  the  appropriate  occasion 
of  Veterans  Day,  when  we  pay  tribute  to 
those  heroes  living  and  dead  who  have 
defended  their  country  in  time  of  war, 
to  declare  once  again  the  reasons  why 
we  are  involved  In  the  bitter  and  frus- 
trating war  in  Vietnam.  In  the  words 
of  the  Vice  President: 


We  are  not  In  Vietnam  to  establish  any 
American  colony  or  baae.  We  are  not  there 
to  enrich  ourselves  or  to  subjugate  others 
to  our  win.  We  are  in  Vietnam  to  keep  a 
commitment  established  by  International 
treaty.  We  are  there  because,  once  again  In 
history.  It  must  be  proved  to  aggressors  that 
the  price  of  their  aggression  comes  far  too 
high. 

Mr.  President,  no  man  can  foretell 
with  certainty  what  future  course  the 
tragic  events  now  unfolding  in  southeast 
Asia  will  take  or  what  they  will  mean 
to  the  future  of  our  country  and  the 
peace  of  the  world.  But  I  believe  there 
is  a  forceful  message  in  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's remarks  to  any  who  may  doubt 
the  determination  and  resolve  of  the 
American  people.  I  recommend  this 
Veterans  Day  speech  to  the  Members  of 
this  body  and  to  the  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks   of   Vice   President   Hubert   Hum- 
phrey, Veterans  Day,  Arlington  Memorial 

Cemetery.  November  11,   1965 

We  meet  today  to  honor  brave  men  and 
deeds.  We  enjoy  the  freedom  their  valor 
won.  On  this  resting  ground  of  American 
heroes,  we  meet  to  examine  the  lessons  of 
war.  We  meet  to  commemorate  a  day  of 
peace. 

When  a  nation  sends  Its  young  men  to  war, 
it  must  be  sure  indeed  that  the  Cause  U 
worth  the  terrible  cost.  In  this  century 
young  Americans  have  given  their  lives  In 
two  world  wars — and  in  conflict  since — for  a 
noble  purpose:  The  cause  of  a  Just  and  last- 
ing peace. 

Have  we  learned  the  lessons  of  this  cen- 
tury so  that  peace  may  finally  be  secured? 
When  World  War  I  ended  47  years  ago  to- 
day, it  seemed  that  anything  but  peace  was 
unthinkable.  But  the  peace  of  World  War  I 
was  lost  when  the  free  and  strong  na- 
tions of  the  West  closed  their  eyes  to  Inter- 
national buUylng  in  other  places.  It  was 
lost  when  large  nations  Justified  the  sacrifice 
of  small  nations  to  those  playing  the  game 
of  willful  power. 

Today  we  know  that  World  War  n  began 
not  in  1939  or  1941  but  In  the  1920's  and 
1930's  when  those  who  should  have  known 
>>*tter  persuaded  themselves  that  they  were 
not  their  brothers'  keepers. 

It  Is  now  20  years  since  the  end  of  World  II. 
These  have  not  been  years  of  peace.  They 
^ve  been  years,  rather,  during  which  there 
MS  been  an  absence  of  world  war. 

There  continues  to  be  aggression  and  des- 
potism In  the  world.  And,  often  without 
benefit  of  fullest  homage.  American  men 
continue  to  sacrifice  tbelr  lives  in  distant 
places. 

The  danger  of  war— nuclear  war— torments 
mankind.  But  that  war  has  not  occurred 
because,  in  these  years,  we  have  consciously 
»nd  devotedly  worked  to  win  the  peace. 

We  have  dared  to  stand  firm  against  those 
»ho  would  terrorize  their  neighbors. 

We  have  extended  the  hand  of  cooperation 
'Oboth  the  strong  and  weak,  the  rich  and 
poor  Of  the  world.  We  have  come  to  realize 
«^t  anything  that  happens  on  this  planet 


can  and  does  affect  us  all.  We  have  learned 
that  there  is  no  place  to  hide  In  a  world 
which  grows  smaller  day  by  day. 

In  Greece  and  Turkey,  In  Berlin,  In  Korea, 
in  Vietnam,  we  have  stood  with  other  nations 
against  aggression  when  those  places  could 
have  been  sacrificed  as  was  the  Sudeten - 
land — and  with  the  same  probable  end  re- 
sult. 

Through  the  Marshall  plan,  point  4  the 
United  Nations,  the  NATO  alliance,  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  and  other  in- 
ternational agencies  and  programs,  we  have 
made  known  our  commitment  to  the  inter- 
dependence of  nations  and  international  co- 
operation. 

Through  the  maintenance  of  powerful 
military  forces  we  have  demonstrated  our 
ability  to  meet  aggression.  Through  patient 
and  sometimes  painful  negotiation  we  have 
shown  our  determination  to  halt  the  arms 
race  and  control  the  atom. 

But,  above  all.  we  have  fulfilled  the  re- 
sponsibility of  leadership.  We  have  not 
wavered.  We  have  not  turned  Inward  We 
have  not  withdrawn  from  tbe  world  And 
we  will  not. 

We  know  that  mankind  can  destroy  itself 
in  one  horrible  nuclear  holocaust.  We  know 
that  one  more  touiltarlan  military  adven- 
ture, one  more  exercise  in  International  Ir- 
responsibility, can  obliterate  what  man  has 
created  through  the  ages. 

But,  there  are  those  who  would  have  us 
turn  away  from  the  lessons  of  this  century 
They  plead,  as  others  have  pled  before,  that 
mankinds  plight  In  other  places  need  not  be 
our  concern.  We  hear-even  In  Western 
nations  scarred  by  centuries  of  war— the  ap- 
peals of  those  who  would  turn  modem  na- 
tions away  from  Interdependence  and  inter- 
national cooperation.  These  voices  must  be 
rejected.  Theirs  is  the  counsel  of  despair 
and  defeat.  *^ 

Today  In  Vietnam  we  reaffirm  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  lessons  of  war. 

As  our  President  has  said:  "There  are 
hn*?!*  .T.  °  *0"<i"  Why  we  have  responsi- 
bility there  •  •  •  we  have  It  for  the  same 
reason  that  we  have  a  responslbUity  for  the 
defense  of  Europe." 

We  are  not  In  Vietnam  to  establish  anv 
American  colony  or  base.  We  are  not  there 
to  enrich  ourselves  or  to  subjugate  others  to 
our  wUl.  We  are  In  Vietnam  to  keep  a  com- 
mitment established  by  International  treaty 
We  are  there  because,  once  again  In  history 
it  must  be  proved  to  aggressors  that  the 
price  of  their  aggression  comes  far  too  high 
The  aggression  we  face  in  Vietnam  Is  not 
one  In  which  massed  armies  attack  across 
national  frontiers.  It  Is  one  in  which  the 
battlefield  is  often  the  homes  of  men  It 
la  one  In  which  the  Innocent  suffer  to  the 
pain  of  all  of  us. 

The  aggression  In  Vietnam  Is  one  which 
deals  in  organized  assassination  and  terror- 
Ism  yet  masks  itself  as  a  war  of  liberation 
It  is  waged  by  hard  and  callous  men  who 
seek  to  prove  that  force  and  Communist 
militancy  can  win  the  future— by  men  con- 
vinced that  democratic  soc.itles  are  soft  and 
weak  and  unable  to  meet  their  form  of  war- 
fare. 

To  these,  we  say:  Do  not  be  misled.  Do 
not  misunderstand  the  processes  of  a  free 
society.  Do  not  mistake  our  respect  for  the 
right  of  dissent  for  Internal  division  or  lack 
of  resolve. 

We  will  remain  In  Vietnam  until  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace  can  be  established  there. 
At  the  same  time  we  shall  now — and  after 
establishment  of  that  peace— dedicate  our- 
selves to  creating  conditions  which  will  en- 
able all  the  people  of  VlL-tnam,  North  and 
South,  and  all  of  southeast  Asia  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  tomorrow  without  danger  of  at- 
tack, without  hunger,  and  with  social  Jus- 
tice and  security. 

There  are  times  when  American  power 
must  be  used — when  there  Is  no  alternative 
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In  face  of  determined  aggression.  But  mill- 
t&ry  power  alone  will  not  provide  stability 
and  security  unless  It  is  accompanied  by 
poUtlcaJ,  social,  and  economic  effort— and 
the  promise  to  the  people  of  a  better  life 
And  thus  we  work  with  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple toward  that  goal 

No,  peace  will  not  come  through  military 
victory  alone.  Nor  will  peace  come  by  good 
Intention.  Peace  comes  to  those  who  earn 
it — work  for  it — sacrifice  for  It. 

Peace  will  be  won  only  through  the  un- 
tiring practical  efforts  of  this  generaUon 
and  others  to  follow— efforts  to  Improve  the 
conditions  of  man's  life.  It  will  be  won 
only  when  all  men  realize  that  they  share 
a  common  destiny  on  this  planet.  Peace 
will  be  won  when  starvation.  Ignorance,  and 
injusUce  are  eradicated  from  a  world  which 
has  the  resources  to  defeat  them.  There  Is 
no  alternative  to  peace.  Let  us  pursue  It 
with  perseverance  and  patience. 

Four  years  ago  John  Kennedy  stood  In  this 
place  to  give  this  message: 

"There  Is  no  way  to  maintain  the  frontiers 
of  freedom  without  cost  and  commitment 
and  risk.  There  Is  no  swift  and  easv  path 
to  peace  In  our  generation.  We  cannot  save 
ourselves  by  abandoning  those  who  are  as- 
sociated with  us,  or  rejecting  our  responsi- 
bilities." 

Today  his  body  lies  in  this  place  among 
others  who  have  given  their  lives  so  that 
this  lesson  might  be  clear.  Today  that  les- 
son Is  not  loet. 

Let  us  prepare  ourselves  for  long  and  hard 
burdens  ahead.  Let  it  be  written  In  history 
that  in  this  time  the  lessons  of  history  were 
heeded. 

Today  we  heed  the  words  of  Lincoln,  who 
hated  war  but  waged  it  for  the  cause  he 
knew  was  Just: 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  chartty 
for  all,  with  firmness  In  the  right  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in." 

Let  it  be  written  that,  when  man's  free- 
dom was  threatened,  there  were  freemen  will- 
ing to  give  their  lives  to  preserve  it. 


GENERAL    GRUENTHER.    A    DISTIN- 
GUISHED   NEBRASKAN 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  evening  of  this  week,  the 
Nebraska  Society  of  Washington  pre- 
sented its  annual  Distinguished  Ne- 
braskan  Award  to  Gen.  Alfred  M 
Gruenther,  U.S.  Army,  retired,  the  U- 
lustrious  former  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander in  Europe  and  later  president  of 
the  American  National  Red  Cross. 

The  presentation  was  made  by  our  col- 
league, Senator  Cttrtis.  who  Is  retiring 
after  3  years  as  a  member  of  the  Nebras- 
ka Society's  board  of  governors.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  text  of 
those  remarks  printed  In  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  statement. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  do  not  have 
a  copy  of  General  Gruenther's  extem- 
poraneous response.  It  was  witty,  mod- 
est, and  charming,  as  Is  the  man  who 
made  it. 

All  Nebraskans  share  a  great  pride  in 
General  Gruenther  and  in  his  titanic 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  peace.  This 
dedicated  soldier-humanitarian  height- 
ened that  pride  when  he  told  us  he  al- 
ways has  and  always  will  regard  himself 
as  a  Nebraskan. 

We  were  pleased,  too,  Mr.  President  to 
have  a  number  of  congratulatory  mes- 
sages sent  to  the  president  of  our  so- 
ciety, Mr.  Kimon  T.  Karabatsos.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  two  of  them 
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one  from  former  President  Elsenhower 
and  one  from  Governor  Morrison  of  Ne- 
bruk*.  printed  In  the  Ricoro  following 
Senator  Cmms'  splendid  salute  to  Gen- 
eral Onienther. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccou),  as  follows : 

Tumvrx  to  Oew.  Ai^nxo  M.  Obijxnthxk  on 
THS  Occasion  or  trk  Award  Dinner  or 
TH«  Nkbbaska  Statx  Eocdett  or  Washing- 
TOM    rr    Sbnato*   Caw.    T.    Cuktis.    Jantj- 

AMT  aa.  lOM 

We  are  here  to  pay  respectful  tribute  to 
a  man  who  haa  earned  the  right  to  be  called 
an  outstanding  American.  As  native  sons  of 
Nebraska,  we  are  here  to  honor  a  great 
Nebraakan. 

You  have  no  doubt  noticed,  as  I  have,  that 
men  of  high  ability  are  seldom,  If  ever,  one- 
track  men.  Though  they  carve  dlstlng\:lshed 
careers  in  one  field,  they  show  extraordinary 
talents  in  many  others.  Sometimes  they 
achieve  top  rank  In  one  career  after  another 
And.  sometlmea,  as  with  our  honored  guest 
this  evening,  they  manage  several  diversified 
careers — almost  at  one  time — with  no  appar- 
ent strain. 

It  would  be  easy,  at  this  point,  to  tell  you 
that  our  guest  was  born  In  Platte  Center. 
Nebp.,  In  1890,  and  then  rattle  off.  In  rapid 
succession  the  events  and  remarkable 
achievements  which  have  marked  his  life. 
But  somehow  I  feel  that  would  not  give  you 
a  true  picture  of  the  man  We  will  come 
closer  to  getting  a  three-dimensional  view 
If.'  Instead,  we  take  a  brief  look  at  one  or 
two'  Incidents  In  each  of  the  five  careers 
trhlch  he  has  made  for  himself,  simultan- 
eously, or  In  rapid  succession. 

Oen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  the  man  we 
honor  tonight,  was  born  in  Platte  Center 
in  1899.  I've  been  told  that  he  carries  In 
his  pock«t  a  silver  dollar,  minted  In  that 
year.  Though  why  anyone  with  his  phenome- 
nal memory  should  need  a  reminder.  I 
wouldn't  know. 

This  fantastic  memory,  plus  the  keen  In- 
tellect and  facility  for  intense  concentration 
which  accompany  It.  are  the  combination 
which  has  helped  General  Gruenther  In  ev- 
erything he  baa  undertaken.  The  effect  of 
this  powerfiil  combination  was  first  demon- 
strated when  be  was  graduated  from  West 
Point,  fourth  In  his  class,  at  the  age  of  18. 

In  times  of  peace  and  prosperity.  It  Is  not 
easy  for  even  the  finest  junior  officer  to  find 
rapid  advancement.  But  Ueutenant  Gruen- 
ther, who  had  married  Grace  Elizabeth  Crum, 
of  Jeffersonville.  Ind.,  had  an  Idea  for  supple- 
menting bis  lev  than  generous  military  In- 
come. He  acquired  a  manual  on  how  to  play 
bridge.  Soon  he  was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  Nation's  finest  amateur  players.  And 
soon  b«  was  arranging  and  refereelng  bridge 
matches,  an  activity  which  helped  to  provide 
for  his  wife  and  two  sons  General  Gruen- 
ther has  retained  bis  early  skill  at  bridge,  a 
talent  which  might  have  led  some  men  to  a 
professional  car«er.  General  Gruenther.  on 
the  other  hand,  seems  quite  content  to  be  the 
favorite  partner  of  his  longtime  friend,  gen- 
eral, and  later  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower. 

General  Gruenther's  second  career  began 
with  the  nunbllngs  of  World  War  11.  In 
OctolMr  1941.  Ueutenant  Colonel  Gruenther 
was  named  deputy  chief  of  staff  of  the  3d 
Army.  Brig.  Oen.  Dvighc  Elsenhower  was 
chief  of  staff.  Within  months.  Colonel 
Oruenther  succeeded  his  friend  as  chief  of 
staff  of  the  3d  Army  and  within  a  year  was 
again  a  deputy  chief  of  staff,  this  time  to 
Oeneral  Elsenhower  at  Allied  Command 
Headquarters.  Burofw. 

In  these  assignments,  and  bis  final  war. 
Urns  post  as  chief  of  staff  for  Oen.  Mark 
Clark's  Uh  Army.  General  Oruentber  biiilt 
an  enviable  reputation.    Through  his  con- 


summate skill  In  organization,  his  ability  to 
forsee  situations  and  his  meticulous  atten- 
tion to  detail  In  seeing  that  orders  were 
carried  out.  he  was  both  recognized  and  re- 
warded as  the  perfect  staff  officer.  While  he 
was,  as  yet.  little  known  outside  the  military. 
Inside  he  was  alrendy  becoming  known  as  the 
pos8:>ssor  of  one  of  the  neatest  minds  In  the 
Army.  By  w.tr's  end.  in  1945.  he  was  the 
youngest  of  all  the  major  generals. 

Stage  three  concerns  a  new  career — Gen- 
eral Gruenther  the  planner  After  2  years 
as  Deputy  Commandant  of  the  National  War 
College,  the  general  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Joint  staff  which  served  as  the  work- 
ing force  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  In  the 
preparation  of  strategic  and  logistic  plans 
for  the  Armed  Forces. 

During  this  period  and  In  the  2  years 
between  1949  and  1951  when  he  served  as 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Plans  at  Army 
Headquarters,  most  of  the  plans  actually  put 
in  practice  by  the  Army  passed  through  his 
hands  for  approval 

When  General  Gruenther  was  appointed 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Supreme  Headquarters 
of  the  Allied  Powers  in  Europe,  it  appeared, 
as  It  had  several  times  In  the  past,  that  he 
was  destined  to  remain  the  smart,  capable, 
and  highly  efficient  No.  2  man  on  whom 
every  commanding  officer  could  depend  with- 
out question.  But  that  limited  horizon,  too, 
was  soon  to  be  broadened.  In  July  1953,  he 
succeeded  Gen.  Matthew  Ridgway  as  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  in  Europe  and  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  US.  European  Com- 
mand.   So  began  career  No  4 

Upon  the  shoulders  of  a  supreme  com- 
mander of  allied  forces  rest  many  burdens, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  task  of  main- 
taining good  relations  with  dignitaries  of 
many  stripes.  On  one  such  occasion.  Gen- 
eral Gruenther  put  his  fantastic  memory  to 
good  use. 

During  a  visit  they  had  made  to  Allied 
headquarters,  the  general  had  met.  quite 
casually.  180  members  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. As  things  developed,  it  became  nec- 
essary for  General  Gruenther  to  visit  the 
House  of  Commons  In  typical  fashion,  he 
Included  in  his  preparations  an  hour's  study 
of  the  names  and  photographs  of  all  180  of 
the  members  he  had  met.  When  he  arrived 
at  Westminster,  he  recognized  them  all,  ad- 
dressed each  one  by  name  as  he  shook  hands, 
and  even  made  a  few  personal  Inquiries  about 
their  families. 

Not  too  long  after  this  incident  in  Com- 
mons, It  was  announced  that  President 
Elsenhower  would  pay  a  1-hour  visit  to 
Allied  headquarters  in  the  near  future  for 
a  conference.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed 
were  listed.  Although  it  had  no  place  on  the 
list.  General  Gruenther  immediately  directed 
his  staff  to  compile  a  chart  showing  the 
location  of  every  unit,  squad,  and  Individual 
serviceman  in  the  whole  command. 

The  President  arrived,  the  conference 
began.  After  about  50  minutes  the  listed 
subjects  had  been  discussed  TTiere  mas  a 
brief  pause.  The  President  broke  the 
silence  by  asking  the  distribution  of  the 
forces — the  staff  officer,  the  planner,  the 
supreme  commander  was  ready  It  was  this 
kind  of  keenness  and  foresight  that  led  Lord 
Ismay  to  call  him  "the  greatest  soldier- 
statesman  I  have  met." 

After  38  years  of  tremendovis  achievement 
you  might  think  that  General  Gruenther 
would  feel  as  Gen.  George  Marshall  once 
put  It.  "I  want  to  go  and  sit  In  a  chair  on  my 
front  porch  In  about  6  or  8  weeks  I'll 
begin  to  rock  a  little."  But  not  General 
Gruenther — he  was  still  looking  for  action 
and  he  found  It. 

T^ere  is  an  old  adage  among  athletic 
coaches:  "It's  a  lot  easier  to  make  a  fine 
runner  out  of  a  boxer  than  It  is  to  make  a 
runner  into  a  fine  boxer  "  I  submit  that  It 
Is  easier  to  make  a  great  humanitarian  out 
of  a  soldier  than  It  Is  to  make  a  fine  soldier 


out  of  a  humanitarian,  especially  when  you 
are  referring  to  our  friend  from  Nebraska. 

On  January  1,  1958,  the  day  after  he 
retired  from  the  Army,  General  Gruenther — 
with  all  the  enthusiasm,  fire  and  concentra- 
tion he  had  demonstrated  In  the  military — 
became  the  president  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross,  and  career  No.  5  was  born. 

Prom  the  end  of  World  War  n  to  1957  the 
trend  In  vountary  contributions  to  the  Red 
Cross  and  other  organizations  hod  been 
slowly,  but  steadily  downward.  With  a 
larger  population  to  serve  In  the  face  of 
rising  costs,  the  Red  Cross  needed  to  reverse 
that  trend.  As  always.  It  didn't  take  the 
general  long  to  catch  on.  He  soon  became 
convinced  that  one  of  his  principal  missions 
In  his  new  post  was  to  tell  the  Red  Cross 
story  to  people — lots  of  i>eople.  And  he  did 
Just  that. 

In  a  little  over  7  years — In  addition  to  all 
his  other  administrative  duties — General 
Gruenther  crossed  this  country  scores  of 
times,  visited  Africa  once,  the  Par  East  three 
times.  South  America  three  times,  and  Eu- 
rope seven  times,  spreading  the  word  wher- 
ever he  went.  All  together  he  traveled  about 
700,000  miles  and  made  more  than  800  major 
addresses. 

I'm  sure  by  now  you  have  guessed  the 
result.  Beginning  In  1958,  contributions  to 
the  Red  Cross  began  to  Increase — and  I'm 
happy  to  say  they  have  continued  to  Improve 
every  year  since.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
don't  think  they  would  have  dared  to  do 
anything  else. 

General  Gruenther  has  been  decorated  by 
many  nations  Including  his  own.  He  has 
been  similarly  honored  by  Red  Cross  societies 
of  at  least  9  nations  and  he  has  received 
honorswy  degrees  from  no  fewer  than  25 
colleges  and   universities. 

We  know  nothing  of  what  new  career  and 
what  new  honors  may  await  him  In  the 
future,  but  I  can  say  with  certainty  that  no 
recognition  he  ever  receives  will  carry  with 
It  more  true  admiration,  greater  respect,  or 
warmer  affection  than  that  he  receives  from 
all  of  us  tonight. 


Getttsbtjrg,  Pa., 
December  29,  1965. 
Mr.  KiMON  T.  Karabatsos, 
Velsicol  Chemical  Corp., 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Karabatsos:  I  have  been  Informed 
by  Senators  Hruska  and  CtfRXis  that  the  Ne- 
braska State  Society  of  Washington  Is  honor- 
ing my  friend,  Gen.  Alfred  Gruenther.  with 
Its  annual  Distinguished  Nebraskan  Award. 
Although  It  la  Impossible  for  me  to  attend 
the  ceremony  at  which  your  society  Is  pre- 
senting the  award,  I  do  want  to  Join  you, 
by  means  of  this  letter,  In  paying  tribute  to 
Alfred  Gruenther. 

In  war  and  peace  he  has  served  his  country 
In  Important  p>osts,  brilliantly,  selflessly,  and 
effectively.  Joining  the  Army  during  World 
War  I,  he  early  established  a  record  for  ef- 
ficiency that  caused  him  to  be  classed  among 
the  most  promising  officers  In  the  service. 
He  fully  lived  up  to  the  promise  and  in  his 
final  post,  as  commander  In  chief  of  military 
forces  of  NATO,  he  established  an  Interna- 
tional reputation  for  fairness.  Integrity,  and 
a  profound  understanding  that  commanded 
the  admiration  of  both  E^iropean  and  Ameri- 
can governments. 

On  such  a  subject  I  could  write  volumes: 
possibly  I  should  content  myself  with  saying 
that  In  every  position  In  which  he  has  served 
he  has  established  standards  that  no  other 
has  exceeded. 

He  Is  my  Intimate  friend  and  I  hope  that 
at  the  dinner  you  will  extend  to  him  my  warm 
personal  greetings  and  my  felicitations  that 
he  Is  to  receive  the  award  you  are  now  giving 
him. 

Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

PS. — He  Is  also  a  fair  kind  of  bridge  player 
and  Is  the  world's  champion  at  revoking. 


State  or  Nebraska, 

ExECurrvE  Ojtice, 
Lincoln,  Nehr.,  January  28,  1966. 

Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  distinguished 
Nebraskan:  Your  native  State  of  Nebraska, 
always  humbly  proud  of  the  meaningful  in- 
fluences for  good  which  have  been  exerted 
by  Its  many  Illustrious  sons  and  daughters. 
Is  honored  with  you  In  your  designation  as 
a  distinguished  Nebraskan  by  the  Nebraska 
State  Society  of  Washington,  D.C. 

I  am  confident  that  your  selection,  grati- 
fying though  It  may  be  to  you.  Is  a  source 
of  similar  satisfaction,  not  only  to  all  of 
your  fellow  Nebraskans,  but  also  to  all  of 
those  men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces 
who  served  with  you  In  meeting  the  great 
responsibilities  you  encountered  In  your 
steady  ascent  up  the  stairway  of  service  to 
your  countrymen. 

It  must  also  be  a  source  of  high  pleasure 
to  those  citizens  of  the  nine  foreign  coun- 
tries whose  various  decorations  you  wear  as 
an  attestation  of  their  appreciation  for  your 
efforts  In  their  behalf — and  that  of  the  en- 
tire free  world — as  Nebraska's  "Pershing  of 
Peace."  For  that,  my  friend,  was  your  true 
role  as  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  SHAPE,  under 
that  great  general,  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower, 
and  as  Supreme  Allied  Commander  In 
Europe. 

A  distinguished  Nebraskan  you  are,  sir. 
And  Nebraska  Is  distinguished  by  the 
strength  for  military  and  American  Red 
Cross  humanitarian  service  which  you  drew 
from  your  Nebraska  family  and  your  native 
roots.  Your  fellow  Nebraskans.  everywhere, 
join  In  the  accolades  attendant  upon  your 
selection  and  In  every  best  wish  that  all  of 
the  blessings  of  this  good  life,  and  of  the 
freedom  you  helped  to  Instu-e,  may  be  yours 
throughout  the  years  to  come. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  B.  Morrison, 
Governor  of  Nebraska. 


THE  GLORIES  OF  SPACE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
from  ancient  times  to  the  space  age  men 
of  little  vision  have  always  preferred  the 
petty  pleasures  of  daily  hfe  to  the  glories 
of  conquering  new  frontiers. 

In  the  ancient  world  a  minority  of 
cowardly  Athenians  resisted  the  great 
crusade  against  Syracuse  but  happily 
were  overridden,  with  the  result  that — 
despite  the  loss  of  the  entire  Athenian 
Army  and  the  subsequent  fall  of  Athe- 
nian democracy — history  has  been  en- 
riched by  a  saga  of  valor  and  self-sacri- 
fice justly  celebrated  by  scholars  from 
Thucydides  to  Walter  Lippmann. 

History  does  not  reveal  its  alternatives, 
but  just  suppose  what  might  have  hap- 
pened if  Leif  Ericson  had  turned  back 
from  his  odyssey  across  the  fearsome 
North  Atlantic  and  had  left  America  to  be 
discovered  after  all  by  Christopher 
Columbus. 

And  what  if  Columbus  had  been 
thwarted  from  his  great  adventure  by  a 
niggardly  and  penny-pinching  Queen? 
In  all  probability  America  would  not 
have  been  discovered  in  1492  as  historj' 
so  manifestly  intended:  indeed,  it  might 
not  have  been  discovered  until  1502  or 
even  1592.  So  what?  you  ask.  So  what, 
indeed. 

Or  suppose  the  great  Napoleon  had 
been  fainthearted  and  prudent  and  had 
stayed  at  home  to  fritter  away  the 
genius  of  the  French  nation  on  public 
works  and  public  schools,  on  poetry  and 
Philosophy,  and  all  the  homebody  tasks 
of    converting     the     Revolution     from 


dreams  to  reality.  I  can  tell  you  what 
might  have  happened :  the  French  might 
have  gotten  their  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity  but  at  the  cruel  cost  of  cheat- 
ing millions  of  Europeans  of  the  glorious 
deaths  they  died  from  Austerlltz  to 
Waterloo.  The  costs  to  posterity  stagger 
the  imagination :  Russia  would  have  been 
denied  an  epic  victory  and  Leo  Tolstoy 
would  not  have  been  able  to  write  "War 
and  Peace";  America  would  not  have 
fought  Its  glorious  War  of  1812  and  Fran- 
cis Scott  Key  would  not  have  been  able 
to  write  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner" 
with  the  probable  result  that  we  would 
all  still  be  singing  "My  Country  'Tis  of 
Thee"  to  the  hateful  tune  of  "God  Save 
the  King." 

Today  the  pettifogging  troglodytes 
have  turned  their  small-minded  malice 
against  America's  great  adventure  in 
space.  In  their  ignorance  and  parsimony 
they  tell  us  that  there  is  really  no  hurry 
about  going  to  the  moon  when  tens  of 
millions  of  Americans  must  spend  their 
lives  In  dirty,  dangerous,  and  unhealthy 
cities,  when  himdreds  of  millions  of  chil- 
dren around  the  world — some  even  in 
America — go  to  bed  hungry  every  night, 
when  hundreds  of  millions  more  are  con- 
demned to  degraded  lives  of  poverty  and 
early  deaths  of  preventable  diseases. 

How  tiresome  these  contentions  are. 
How  small  minded  and  selfish  and  senti- 
mental, how  lacking  in  vision  and  ideal- 
ism. To  those  Americans  who  grumble 
about  voyages  to  the  moon  and  the  an- 
nual expenditure  of  $60  billion  or  more 
on  weapons  and  rockets.  I  invoke  the 
inspiring  words  of  an  ancient  Egyptian 
slave  who  reproached  a  fellow  slave  for 
complaining  about  the  chains  and  the 
beatings  and  the  huge  stones  that  had  to 
be  dragged  across  the  desert  to  build 
the  Pharoah's  pyramid.  "How  tire- 
some you  are  to  whine  and  complain," 
said  the  one  slave  to  the  other.  "It  Is 
an  honor  to  be  associated  with  an  enter- 
prise of  such  magnitude." 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  article  in  the 
great  English  journal.  Punch,  sternly  but 
justly  reproaches  those  Englishmen  who 
would  complain  about  giving  up  Iron 
lungs  and  artificial  limbs  to  provide  the 
aluminum  for  rockets  and  space  vehicles, 
"as  if,"  as  the  article  points  out,  "a  na- 
tion's prestige  lay  in  its  free  artificial 
legs,  and  not  up  there" — in  the  azure 
sky, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Alan  Coren's  aptly  titled 
article,  "Like  a  Diamond  in  the  Sky," 
which  appeared  In  Punch  on  December  8, 
1965,  be  reproduced  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Like  a  Diamond  in  the  Sky 
( By  Alan  Coren ) 

Somewhere  up  In  space  the  first  French 
satellite  is  spinning  round  the  world  this 
morning.  It  could  have  been  ours.  Why  Is  It 
not?  Because  we  are  run  by  dreary  defeat- 
ists whose  attitude  to  the  challenge  of  this 
marvelous  space  age  is  always  to  say:  "Im- 
possible. It  would  cost  too  much."  What 
sort  of  futxu-e  do  these  people  want  for 
Britain?  The  future  of  a  fourth-class  na- 
tion, living  placidly  on  free  pills  while  its 
technology     slides    hopelessly     behind     the 


times ^  Is  that  what  they  think  the  British 
people  want?  If  so  they  are  very  much  mis- 
taken As  the  first  government  with  the 
guts  to  test  the  matter  will  find  out  to  Its 
pleasure. 

— Sunday  Express. 
"Its — it's  magnificent,"  I  cried.  For  It 
was,  A  mile  away  from  us,  across  the  re- 
claimed flatlands  of  Hackney  Marshes,  the 
rocket  stood  like  a  great  sliver  panatella;  and 
as  the  morning  sun  struck  fire  on  Us  Irides- 
cent skin,  3  knot  tightened  In  my  tliroat. 
Here,  a  mere  28  years  after  that  first  Battle 
of  Britain,  Sunday.  England  stood  poised  on 
the  threshold  of  infinity.  I  turned,  blinking 
back' sharp  tears,  and  the  Minister  of  Space 
squeezed  my  shoulder  between  his  capable 
fingers, 

"I  thought  you'd  like  it,"  he  said. 
I  blew  my  nose 

"Forgive  me,  Minister."  I  said,  "but  we  at 
Beaverbrook'6  have  fought  so  hard,  so  long." 
We  looked  for  jvist  a  moment  or  two  more, 
sighing  a  little.  Then  we  climbed  aboard 
the  waiting  gun  carnage,  and  our  20  trusty 
Jamaicans  set  off  at  a  spirited  trot  across  tlie 
mud. 

"Not,"  said  the  Minister,  "that  It  hasn't 
meant  enormous  sacrifices.  But  then  what 
is  a  government  for.  If  not  to  make  sacrifices 
In  the  name  of  its  people  fc«-  their  own 
good?" 

"Exactly,"  I  said,  clutching  the  side  of  the 
limber  as  the  wheel  jolted  against  some  la- 
borc's  mouldering  corpse,  "To  think  how 
we  used  to  loll  in  sickening  self-satisfaction 
brought   on    by    wishy-washy    welfarism,    by 

seditious  socialism  that — that " 

"That  sought  to  reduce  the  greatest  race 
on  God's  earth  to  Its  lowest  common  denomi- 
nator?" said  the  Minister,  He  smiled  "Ive 
always  been  a  fan  of  yours," 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  I  murmured,  "I  can't 
tell  you  how  wonderful  It  feels  to  have  a  gov- 
ernment with  guts  at  last.  Who  would  have 
thought  that  the  anti-Intellectual  platform 
would  have  been  such  a  superb  success?" 

"You  did,"  said  the  Minister.  "God  bless 
you." 

The  gun  carriage  passed  into  the  shadow- 
thrown  by  the  rocket,  and  we  dismounted.  I 
looked  up  at  It  until  my  eyes  ached. 

"How  amazing  that  It  should  be  standing 
here,  built  and   ready."  I  said,  "only   weeks 
after  you  came  to  power.    What  a  slap  in  the 
face    of    the    doubting   Thomases.      What    a 
testament  to  the  force  of  a  government  freed 
from    the    niggling   trivialities   and    prevarl- 
cations  of  the  infamous  twits  that  preceded 
It." 
"Quite,"  said  the  Minister. 
"But  how  did  you  come  by  the  materials, 
the  know-how,  the  coordination,  the  funds?" 
He  smiled. 

"By  guts,  laddie,"  he  said.  He  tapped  the 
shining  silver  fin  beside  us.  "And  determi- 
nation. There  are  200  tons  of  aluminium 
here,  for  example,  but,  despite  commitments 
elsewhere,  we  were  able  to  requisition  the 
necessary  amount  within  6  hours  of  assuming 
power.  This  shell,  laddie,  has  been  built  out 
of  34  iron  lungs,  18  pacemakers,  and  944 
artificial  legs." 

"What  melting."  I  cried.  ""Why,  there  isn't 
a  sign  of  a  dial  or  a  knee-joint  anywhere. 
I'm  astounded  that  we  had  such  a  stockpile 
of  the  things." 

"We  didn't,"  said  the  Minister.  "They 
were  actually  In  use.  All  over  the  country. 
By  heaven,  the  transport  problem  alone 
looked  Insurmountable.  But  we  solved  it. 
With  guts." 

"How  honored  the  cripples  must  have 
been."  I  said  warmly,  "to  give  up  their  limbs 
for  the  glory  of  England.  Think,  soon  they 
will  be  able  to  look  up  at  the  shining  speck 
in  the  evening  sky  and  say:  "That's  my  foot 
orbiting  there,  for  God  and  Britain.'  Who 
knows,  one  day  a  British  aluminium  hand 
may  even  land  on  the  moon." 
The  Minister  of  Space  nodded  vigorously. 
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"1  WMp."  h»  (Aid.  "to  UUnk  of  all  those 
y«»ra  In  wblcb  tbe  wherewltbAl  of  Albion  I 
Uy  donsADt.  Aa  If  a  nation'!  prestige  lay  In 
Ita  free  artlflclal  legs,  and  not" — bU  eyes 
tumad  upward  to  the  azure  sky — "up  there. 
aee  that  scaffolding?  It  was  knocked  up  In  a 
•Ingle  night  from  requisitioned  crutches. 
The  goTenun*nt  gave,  and  the  government 
bath  taken  away.    It  is  only  right." 

"In  a  single  night."  I  gasped.  "Who  would 
have  believed  Itf" 

"Of  ooarac,"  said  the  Minister,  "without 
the  cooperation  of  the  unions  In  allowing 
themselves  to  be  dissolved,  thereby  making 
possible  the  30-hour  day  and  the  employment 
of  child  labor,  we  might  never  have  got  Al- 
bion 1  off  the  drawing  board  at  all.  The 
Army  did  a  vronderf  ul  Job." 

■"The  Army?" 

"In  helping  the  unions  cooperate.  Ood. 
It  was  fine,  depending  on  the  British  Army 
again  after  all  these  years.  The  spirit  of 
IBM  Uves  yet.  laddie." 

He  took  my  arm.  and  led  me  through  the 
happily  tolling  chain  gangs  toward  a  mag- 
nificent white  skyscraper  that  towered  up 
from  the  surrounding  factories  and  hangars, 
a  symbol  of  all  that  Britain  would  mean  to 
the  seventies.  I  could  not  help  crying  aloud 
at  the  splendor  of  the  building. 

"Ym,"  said  the  Minister  reverently,  "the 
finest  materials,  the  finest  craftsmanship,  the 
finest  universities  and  hospitals  have  gone 
into  the  Albion  Tower.  Who.  to  look  at  it 
today,  could  guess  that  only  2  months  ago 
the  Foreign  Press  accommodation  block  was 
Hatfield  Comprehensive  School?  Indeed, 
that  the  pupils  themselves  had  suddenly 
ceased  to  be  improfitable  parasites  on  the 
state  and  were  now  taking  an  active  part  In 
our  great  space  program  by  giving  their  serv- 
ices, nay.  their  lives  even,  in  experimental 
laboratories  throughout  the  Queendom." 

"The  plucky  little  subjects."  I  said.  I  felt 
my  chin  Jut  and  my  breast  swell.  "While  we 
have  such  youths  in  England,  to  what  new 
heights  may  we  not  aspire?  Remember,  who 
but  our  sturdy  Infant  miners  put  British 
industry  and  power  on  the  Victorian  nuip?'" 

"Who  Indeed?"  echoed  the  Minister.  "They 
had  guts  in  those  days  all  right." 

He  took  my  arm  and  led  me  toward  Albion 
Tower,  past  a  long  row  of  khaki  chimneyed 
huts  outside  which  stood  a  silent  queue  of 
old-age  pensioners,  whose  only  movement 
was  a  ^«dual  shuffling  forward  into  the 
bxilldlnga. 

"Stout  chaps."  said  the  Minister.  "Insisted 
on  being  useful  In  the  only  way  open  to 
them.  Instead  of  fawning  on  the  state.  Many 
of  them  fought  In  the  Boer  War,  laddie:  they 
know  what  self-saoiflce  means  to  this  coun- 
try. Thanks  to  tfaem.  all  equipment  In  the 
rocket  will  be  bonded  with  the  finest  glue 
In  the  world.    And  pure  British  glue,  at  that." 

Prom  the  skyscraper's  roof  we  looked  out 
across  the  dazallng  ribbons  of  runway  (saved. 
by  sheer  governmental  guts,  from  becoming 
the  Loodon -Dover  motorway)  toward  the 
v*«t  acreage  of  the  Hackney  Experimental 
Station,  a  pentagon  of  shimmering  concrete 
that  emitted  a  dull,  muted  throbbing. 

"How  fine."    I  said.    "How  prestigious." 

"TVue."  answered  the  Minister,  "yet  If  the 
Sodallsts  had  had  their  way.  what  is  now 
parhapr  the  most  advanced  laboratory  in  the 
world  for  determining  the  genetic  effecte  of 
cosmic  radiation  on  fleas  would  have  been 
no  more  than  a  fatuotu  project  for  replacing 
the  Glasgow  slums." 

"And  you  can't  convert  a  coundlhouse 
Into  something  capable  of  delivering  a  mega- 
death -potential  warhead  anywhere  in  the 
wortd,  can  you,  sir?" 

Tht  Minister  laid  his  hand  over  mine  on 
the  parapet. 

"By  heavens,  laddie,"  he  said  softly,  "I  like 
your  style." 


A  line  of  deep  and  ancient  understanding 
threaded  our  eyes  together 

"Thank  you.  sir,""  I  whispered.  "I  only 
wish  the  Beaver  were  able  to  hear  you  say 
that." 

And  then,  on  some  uncanny  Impulse,  we 
both  glanced  suddenly  at  the  sky 

"Could  it  be."  murmured  the  Minister, 
almost  inaudibly. 

"Why  not?"  I  said  "OrblUng.  perhaps, 
amid  the  foreign  Junk,  waiting  to  welcome 
his  kith  and  kin  Into  the  fathomless  void?" 

"If  only  he  were"  cried  the  Minister.  His 
hogsklnned  hand  tightened  on  mine.  "If 
only  he  were.'" 

"Yes."  I  said  I  felt  a  fanilUar  quivering 
in  my  Up.  ""It  would  somehow  make  it  all 
worth  while,  wouldn't  it?" 


FEDERAL  SUBSIDIZATION  OP  RAIL- 
ROAD COMMUTER  OPERATIONS 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  but  a  few  minutes  to  make  a 
statement  on  a  bill.  S.  2804,  Introduced 
on  January  20,  1966.  which  proposes 
Federal  subsidization  of  railroad  com- 
muter operations  throughout  the  United 
States.  This  bill  is  an  extension  of  an 
earlier  proposal  which  promotes  Federal 
subsidies  for  urban  transportation.  'We 
now  are  about  to  witness  the  entrance 
into  the  tent  of  the  proverbial  camel. 

No  doubt  many  other  Members  of 
Congress  are  wondering  just  how  much 
this  new  subsidy  program  will  cost  the 
Nation's  taxpayers;  and  they  have  every 
reason  to  wonder  because  even  the  spon- 
sor of  the  proposal  would  not  attempt  to 
give  us  an  estimate  at  this  time.  I 
realize,  of  course,  that  this  represents 
one  way  of  dealing  with  a  situation,  but 
let  me  emphasize  quite  emphatically 
that  this  is  but  one  of  many  ways  to 
deal  with  this  situation. 

Because  of  the  successes  achieved  In 
other  urban  areas  of  the  country  on  this 
very  problem.  I  am  compelled  to  chal- 
lenge the  concept  of  this  measure — that 
is.  the  concept  of  having  the  Federal 
Government  subsidize,  on  a  wholesale 
basis,  railroad  commiuter  operations. 
And  it  is  not  Just  the  fantastic  cost  in- 
volved that  Is  startling— although  you 
can  be  certain  I  am  very  concerned  about 
that.  There  are.  however,  many  dis- 
turbing aspects  of  this  proposal  which 
run  contrary  to  the  views  of  those  of  us 
who  believe  that  this  approach  is  not  a 
necessary  function  of  the  National  Oov- 
emment. 

In  the  meantime,  I  call  the  Senate's 
attention  to  an  article  which  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  placed  In 
the  Congressional  Rkcord  January  14, 
1966.  telling  of  the  success  of  the  Chicago 
b  North  Western  Railway  commuter  op- 
erations. I  was  quite  Impressed  with 
what  was  achieved  by  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western.  It  buttresses  my  view- 
point that  there  are,  in  fact,  other  ways 
of  dealing  with  this  situation.  Federal 
subsidy  is  always  the  easiest  way  out. 
But  In  the  long  run  it  Just  delays  a  realis- 
tic and  more  appropriate  solution. 

Also  bear  In  mind— and  railroad  man- 
agement should  heed  this  warning — once 
the  Federal  Government  puts  money  into 
programs  of  this  kind  a   lot  of  other 


things  can  happen  which  are  not  always 
compatible  with  the  private  enterprise 
philosophy,  the  most  obvious  being  na- 
tionalization. And  the  rtillroads  are  the 
most  vulnerable  form  of  transport  for 
this  to  happen. 

It  seems  to  me  that  instead  of  taking 
the  easy  way  out  by  dipping  further  into 
our  deflclt-rldden  Federal  Treasury,  the 
railroad  commuter  situation  should  be 
handled  by  the  local  governments  in- 
volved, as  It  has  been  done  in  some  areas 
of  the  country.  If  Cleveland.  Chicago, 
and  Just  recently  Boston,  can  find  a  way 
out,  then  why  should  not  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  area  be  able  to  handle  the 
problem? 

Also,  I  fall  to  see  how  the  New  York 
City  subway  strike  can  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  stimulating  support  of  this  proposal. 
The  shame  of  that  New  York  paralysis 
Is  that  the  public  interest  was  completely 
disregarded  by  recalcitrant  labor  lead- 
ers. It  would  have  happened  regardless 
of  where  the  subsidy  came  from.  I  shall 
ask  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  article  by 
Raymond  Moley  from  the  January  17 
Newsweek  which  explains  the  New  York 
situation  rather  well. 

All  that  can  be  said — If  I  interpret  this 
bill  correctly — Is  that  instead  of  striking 
against  a  city  government,  the  unions 
will  be  able  to  strike  against  the  Federal 
Government  if  rail  commuter  service  is 
subsidized  at  the  national  level.  Yes,  a 
Federal  subsidy  would  enlarge  the  pie 
a  good  deal  and  to  give  you  an  Idea  of 
how  It  could  hurt,  I  shall  also  ask  to  in- 
sert In  the  Record  another  newspaper 
article  telling  about  the  troubles  of  the 
British  Government-owned  and  Govern- 
ment-subsidized railroads.  It  gives  us 
a  clue  of  the  things  we  ceui  eventually 
expect  In  this  country  If  the  Federal  rail 
commuter  subsidy  proposal  Is  enacted. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  other  reasons 
why  the  Federal  Government  should  not 
subsidize  commuter  rail  operations.  I 
vsrlll  have  a  lot  more  to  say  about  these 
In  the  weeks  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  '"Why  a  Subsidy?"  written 
by  Raymond  Moley.  and  published  In  the 
January  17.  1966,  Issue  of  Newsweek 
magazine,  at  page  88;  an  article  entitled 
"British  Rallwaymen  Call  Strike  Feb- 
ruary 14,  Over  Wage  Dispute,"  published 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  January  20, 
1966;  and  an  excerpt  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  dealing  with  an  article  en- 
titled "Chicago's  Commuter  Railroad 
Miracle." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

IPPom  Newsweek,  Jan.  17,  1966) 

Wht  a  Scbsidt.' 

(By  Raymond  Moley) 

A  basic  issue  in  the  New  York  City  transit 
crisis  is  whether  those  who  use  the  subwayi 
and  buses  should  pay  for  their  ride,  or 
whether  the  lines  should  be  subsidized  by 
the  generality  of  taxpayers.  That  Issue  will 
survive  the  crisis  for  a  long  time. 

As  this  country  goes  rushing  along  to  the 
time  when  everybody  {jays  for  everybody  else, 
the  Issue  will  proliferate  to  many  other  cities. 
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The  New  York  City  Transit  Authwlty  oper- 
ates the  city  subways  and  buslines.  Ac- 
cording to  the  authority,  the  annual  sub- 
sidies are  these:  tlS^M.OOO  for  policing,  «ao 
million  for  carrying  schoolchUdren,  and  •100 
million  for  capital  costs.  It  Is  not  clear 
whether  the  last  figure  includes  debt  service. 

At  the  present  time  the  TA  Is  running  a 
deficit  of  M2  million.  It  Is  required  by  law 
In  such  an  instance  to  pay  Its  way  by  raising 
the  15-cent  fare.  But  under  Former  Mayor 
Wagner,  such  a  levy  on  the  riders  was  un- 
thinkable. Hence,  there  has  been  a  frantic 
search  for  more  subsidies.  If  the  costs 
should  rise  by  more  compensation  for  the 
transit  workers,  it  has  been  assumed  by  all 
directly  concerned  that  still  more  subsidies 
would  be  required. 

PEACE   BT    PAYOFF 

It  is  not  unrealistic  to  say  that  these  sub- 
sidies have  been  given  to  pay  off  the  mem- 
bers of  Michael  Quill's  Transport  Workers, 
because  their  pay,  which  rose  55.4  percent 
over  the  past  10  years.  Is  higher  than  in  al- 
most any  comparable  industry. 

In  a  pretentious  study  by  three  members 
of  the  Harvard  faculty  published  in  a  book, 
"The  Urban  Transportation  Problem"  (Har- 
vard University  Press,  1965) ,  the  authors  de- 
vote many  pages  to  subsidies.  They  con- 
clude: 

"Many  times,  it  seems,  currently  proposed 
urban  transit  subsidies,  when  subjected  to 
careful  economic  evaluation,  appear  to  be  In- 
ternally inconsistent,  ill-conceived,  and  often 
In  conflict  with  other  goals  of  government 
policies  in  urban  areas. 

"Whether  or  not  such  a  transfer  (subsidy 
from  all  taxpayers)  is  desirable  depends  In 
large  measure  on  individual  preferences  and 
attitudes,  which  are  mainly  subjects  for  po- 
litical evaluation  and  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  objective  treatment  by  conventional 
economic  theory." 

This  merely  states  in  economic  Jargon 
what  every  literate  New  Yorker  has  known 
for  50  years.  Fares  are  kept  below  cost  of 
operation  because  city  administrations  want 
to  please  masses  of  voters  and  also  to  appease 
transport  workers  by  higher  pay. 

In  the  days  of  Mayors  Hylan  and  Walker 
the  5-cent  fare  was  a  fetish.  In  Wagner's 
time,  the  15-cent  fare  was  sacred. 

During  my  early  life  I  lived  in  Cleveland 
and  witnessed  9  years  of  political  struggle 
over  streetcar  fare.  Finally,  a  device  was 
adopted  which  protected  the  investment  of 
the  private  owners  of  the  lines  and  provided 
for  fair  fares.  It  took  the  matter  out  of 
politics,  and  it  has  remained  out  of  politics. 
Buses  supplanted  electric  streetcars,  and 
rapid  transit  lines  were  built  for  long  hauls. 

FARE-BOX     POLmCS 

In  1942  the  city  acquired  the  properties 
of  the  transit  company.  The  owners  were 
paid  off  10  years  ahead  of  schedule  out  of 
revenues  from  the  fare  box.  In  the  litera- 
ture of  the  lines,  this  appears  in  bold  type: 
"The  cost  of  rapid  transit  lines,  $35  million. 
Is  being  paid  by  you,  the  rider." 

Service  and  equipment  are  excellent. 
Riders  are  satisfied.  There  are  no  subsidies, 
and  taxpayers  are  not  levied  upon  for  politi- 
cal gain.  Cleveland  is  proud  of  this  achieve- 
ment. 

The  new  mayor  of  New  York,  John  V.  Lind- 
say, has  a  slogan.  He  would  make  New  York 
a  proud  city.  He  might  run  over  to  Cleve- 
land and  see  what  It  takes  to  make  a  city 
proud  of  iteelf. 

There  are  several  other  cities  which  have 
had  the  courage  to  raise  fares.  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  Minneapolis,  and  Baltimore  have  a 
25-cent  fare.  Newark  and  Philadelphia 
Charge  20  cente.  And  New  York  pays  Ite 
motormen  more  than  any  of  those  cities. 


New  York's  15-cent  fare  is  an  anachronism. 
It  has  been  a  melancholy  reminder  of  politi- 
cal cowardice  and  of  repeated  appeasement 
of  the  Transport  Workers  Union.  Public 
transportetion  should  be  paid  at  the  fare 
box. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  20.   1966] 

British  Railwatmen  Call  Strike  February 

14  Over  Wage  Dispttte 

London.  January  19. — Britain's  railway 
workers  decided  today  to  go  on  strike  next 
month  over  a  pay  dispute  with  the  Govern- 
ment. The  decision  to  strike  at  midnight, 
February  14.  was  announced  by  the  executive 
of  the  National  Union  of  Rallwaymen. 

It  loUowed  last  week's  rejection  by  the 
National  Board  for  Prices  and  Incomes  of  the 
union's  demands  for  wage  Increases  beyond 
a  7-percent  package  offered  by  the  board. 

The  strike  decision  apparently  heralds  the 
long-awaited  showdown  between  the  Labor 
Government  and  the  trade  unions  over  the 
Government's  efforts  to  limit  the  price-wage 
spiral. 

Although  the  union  hierarchy  has  generally 
supported  Labor"8  economic  policies,  the 
Government  has  been  increasingly  bedeviled 
by  wage  claims  and  flash  strikes  by  individ- 
ual unions,  most  recently  by  the  bakery 
workers. 

Last  year  there  were  sporadic  slowdowns. 
The  railwaymen's  union  last  staged  a  strike, 
for  1  day  only,  in  1983.  The  last  major  tieup 
of  the  nation's  railway  system  was  in  the 
general  strike  of  1926.  The  railways  have 
been  nationalized  for  nearly  20  years. 

The  executive  of  the  National  Union  of 
Rallwaymen  announced  that  It  would  meet 
soon  to  coordinate  policy  with  the  two  smaller 
railway  unions — the  Associated  Society  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  and  Firemen  and  the 
Transport  Salaried  Staff  Association.  The 
three  unions  have  a  combined  membership  of 
370.000. 

The  basic  pay  for  a  railwayman  for  a  42- 
hour  week  ranges  from  £10  18s  (*30.50)  for  a 
porter  to  £16  198  ($47.50)  for  an  express  loco- 
motive engineer  and  signal  engineer.  There 
are  allowances  and  extra  pay  for  weekend 
work. 

The  National  Union  of  Rallwaymen  main- 
tains that  ite  members'  wages  lag  behind  the 
pay  of  comparable  workers  in  other  indus- 
tries by  nearly  10  percent.  With  the  union's 
demand  for  higher  pay  goes  a  demand  for  a 
40-hour  week. 

The  strike  notice  also  posed  a  threat  to 
London's  teeming  transport  service  as  Na- 
tional Union  of  Rallwaymen  workers  are  em- 
ployed on  the  underground. 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  Jan.  14. 

1968] 

Chicago's  Miracle 

Mr.  EtoDD.  Mr.  President,  of  great  interest 
to  me  was  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
January  issue  of  Harper's  entitled  "Chicago"8 
Commuter  Railroad  Miracle." 

It  Is  a  brief  description  of  the  successful 
effort  that  has  been  made  to  restore  satis- 
factory and  profitable  commuter  railroad 
service  In  our  Nation's  third  largest  city. 

And  more  Importantly,  it  is  the  story  of 
how  bold,  creative  thinking  and  work  can 
overcome  great  odds. 

So  many  people,  railroad  men,  public  of- 
ficials, and  the  general  public,  throw  up 
their  hands  in  despair  over  the  seeming  hope- 
lessness of  the  commuter  problem. 

Obviously  If  people  in  the  business  and 
public  officials  are  resigned  to  not  solving 
commuter  problems,  nothing  constructive 
win  be  done,  or  even  tried. 

I  hope  some  of  the  commuter  train  "Cas- 
sandras"   will   read   this   article,   for  which 


I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

'"CHICAGO'S  miracles:  now  a  trNiQLi  rail- 
road MAN  IS  making  MONET  OLT  OF  COM- 
MITTERS— AND    MAKES  THEM    LUCE  IT 

"(By  Andred  SchUler) 
"The  poor  and  the  wealthy  sleep  side  by 
side  in  the  cities;  the  middle  classes  run 
back  and  forth  to  suburbia.  The  only  trou- 
ble with  the  arrangement  Is  that  the  cities 
are  l>elng  strangled  In  ribbons  of  concrete 
and  choked  by  automobiles.  For  most  Amer- 
icans, the  really  dramatic  challenge  of  the 
20th  century  is  not  how  to  establish  a  colony 
on  Mars  but  how  to  find  a  (xirking  space 
downtown:  the  threat  that  hangs  over  us 
Is  not  instent  annihilation  by  the  atom  but 
slow  strangulation  by  the  auto.  Commuter 
railroads,  Instead  of  expanding  prosperously 
to  meet  the  burgeoning  need  for  transporta- 
tion, are  collapsing  one  by  one.  victims  of  the 
automobile,  the  bus.  the  tides  of  history,  and 
sometimes  of  downright  mismanagement. 
The  plight  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  (and 
of  its  passengers)  epitomizes  the  problem. 
Without  transportation  a  city  perishes.  If 
private  Industry  cannot  do  tlie  Job  profitably 
must  the  government  take  it  upon  itself, 
as  it  must  provide  water  and  collect  garbage? 
"The  answer  almost  everywhere  is  yes. 
But  in  the  generally  dismal  scene  there  is  a 
bit  of  cheer.  One  commuter  line — only 
one — has  transformed  iteelf  In  a  few  years 
from  a  hopeless  loser  Into  a  profiteble  busi- 
ness which  Is  a  model  for  the  railroad  In- 
dustry. And  the  man  who  did  It,  Ben  W. 
Helneman.  was  no  railroad  man  at  all  but  a 
successful  corporation  lawyer  who  fell  Into 
the  Job  almost  by  accident.  How  was  this 
miracle  accomplished?  Was  It  a  freak,  or  Is 
it  possible  that  commuter  traffic  can  make 
money,  and  nearly  all  the  railroad  presldente 
have  been  wrong  all  the  time? 

"Ben  Walter  Helneman.  boss  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western  Railroad,  Is  a  compli- 
cated man  who  flte  no  stereotypes.  He  is 
balding,  middle-aged,  pleasant  of  face,  but 
in  no  way  striking.  Ben  Helneman  Is  not 
obviously  anything.  He  could  be  ycur  cor- 
ner druggist,  but  he  happens  to  be  the  most 
successful  railroad  executive  in  the  United 
States.  But  to  say  so  does  not  describe  him. 
His  colleague,  Wayne  Johnston,  president  of 
the  Illinois  Central,  Is  as  archetypal  a  rail- 
road tycoon  as  Everett  Dirksen  Is  a  Senator. 
He  travels  about  in  his  private  railroad  car — 
a  relic  of  Chester  A.  Arthurian  splendor — and 
his  office,  encrusted  with  railroading  printe 
and  equipped  with  a  working  cuspidor,  he  Is 
attended  by  a  solicitous  Negro  in  a  white 
porter's  Jacket.  (I  waited  to  hear  Mr.  John- 
ston call  him  George,  but  It  never  hap- 
pened.) The  Helneman  office  bespeaks  the 
longhair — sleek  furniture,  abstract  and  Im- 
pressionist paintings,  an  astounding  collec- 
tion of  pipes. 

"He  is  an  authentic  intellectual,  a  trustee 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  chairman 
of  the  State  board  of  higher  education,  not 
to  mention  an  Impressive  catalog  of  civic  re- 
sponsibilities for  which  he  somehow  makes 
time.  He  lives  in  Kenwood,  an  integrated 
neighborhood  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
area,  in  a  handsomely  restored  old  brick 
mansion.  He  Is  even  a  Democrat,  who  served 
as  a  special  prosecuting  attorney  under  Gov- 
ernor Stevenson  and  later  as  an  organizer 
in  his  presidential  campaigns.  There  is  a 
persistent,  uncontradicted  rumor  that  he 
was  offered,  and  refused,  a  high  post  In  the 
Kennedy  administration. 

"But  he  eludes  the  stereotype  of  the  intel- 
lectual Democrat.    In  command  of  the  North 
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WMtcm  h«  hM  babaved.  at  time*,  more  like 
old  Commodore  Vanderbtlt  than  W.  Averell 
Harrlman.  He  baa  ilaabed  rutbleaaly  at  pay- 
roll* and  be  abowi  little  lympattay  tot  work- 
era  whose  Jobe  have  become  obeolete.  'The 
\uilona  claim  that  the  fireman  la  necessary 
for  safety.  But  In  the  old  days,  when  the  fire- 
man has  hla  head  down  shoveling  coal,  he 
wasn't  a  lookout.  And  you  have  only  one 
man  In  the  cab  of  a  subway,  or  an  electric 
train.    Nobody  complains  about  that.' 

"When  I  asked  him  what.  If  anything,  the 
Oovemment  ought  to  do  to  help  the  North 
Westam.  his  answer  was  quick  and  sharp, 
'Oct  off  my  back.'  He  is  a  man  who.  as  the 
saying  goM.  would  rather  do  It  himself.  And 
when  be  took  over  the  line  In  Its  bleakest 
days  he  proved  that  private  enterprise  could 
go  It  alone. 

"She  toai  dying  unloved 

"A  decade  ago  the  CNW  commuter  line  was 
like  an  alcoholic  duchess  expiring  on  skid 
row.  still  attired  In  silks  and  tiara.  Riders 
with  a  taste  for  the  antique  loved  the  ancient 
Intercity  cars.  The  comfortable  plush  seau 
were  stuffed  with  real  horsehair,  and  through 
crazed  glasa- thick  vamlah  one  could  still  see 
faintly  the  original  walls,  an  exquisite  mosaic 
of  Inland  woods.  Up  ahead,  a  venerable  coal 
burner  huffed  and  puffed  grandly  through 
the  suburbs 

"But  most  commuters  were  not  nostaiglc 
rail  fans,  and  the  old  lady  was  dying  Igno- 
mlnlously.  Over  the  generations  the  car 
Interiors  had  absorbed  a  hopeless  quantity 
of  soot  and  cinders.  The  windows  were 
broken  and  the  doors  came  off  in  your  hand. 
The  sheet-metal  roofs  were  cracked.  On  a 
rainy  day  passengers  sat  under  umbrellas — 
or  If  they  had  none,  huddled  miserably  in 
the  wet  green  velvet.  Timetables  were  a 
gallant  fiction.  The  first  snowfall  each  year 
was  enough  to  catose  operations  to  collapse 
Into  a  snarl.  But  In  any  weather,  scheduled 
runs  would  simply  be  scratched  because  the 
engines  could  not  be  repaired  In  time.  Nor 
did  departure  guarantee  return.  The  leak- 
ing locomoUvee  ('Old  Soaks'  the  crews 
called  them)  would  fall  apart  so  regularly 
that  the  englnemen  carried  baling  wire  to 
hold  the  machinery  together.  On  one  fa- 
mous day  the  cab  fell  off.  leaving  the  engi- 
neer and  fireman  naked  to  the  world. 

"The  North  Western  was  not  a  carefree, 
romantic,  bohemlan  railroad.  The  keynote 
was  Irritation  and  surliness,  shared  alike  by 
passengers,  crews,  and  management.  When 
a  train  was  canceled  the  next  would  be  so 
crowdad  that  the  conductors  couldn't  get 
through  the  crowds  In  time  to  collect  all 
the  fares.  Some  of  the  conductors,  in  anv 
case,  were  pocketing  fares  and  the  manage- 
ment was  quite  helpless  to  do  anything 
about  It.  Morale  was  low.  Trainmen  didnt 
bother  to  wear  white  shlru;  their  vesu  were 
unbuttoned  and  their  uniforms  unpreesed 
Sometimes  there  were  fistfights  among  the 
crewmen,  and  between  passengers  and  crew. 
Unexplained  stops  were  commonplace.  Pas- 
sengers were  so  accustomed  to  them  that 
they  didn't  even  bother  to  ask  why  the  train 
wasn't  going  anywhere.  But  on  one  occa- 
sion. In  1963.  after  half-an-hour.  even  the 
North  Western  commuters  began  to  wonder 
Pasaangers  wandered  out  to  investigate  and 
dlacovarad  that  the  cab  was  empty.  The 
anglnaer  and  fireman  were  finally  discovered 
In  a  nearby  diner,  eating  their  dinner 
Thay  expUlnad  to  the  angry  passengers  that. 
aocordlng  to  their  contract,  they  were  en- 
titled to  a  baan  hour  and.  by  God.  they  were 
going  to  have  it.  The  fact  that  they  were 
only  30  minutes  from  the  end  of  their  run 
was  Jiut  tough.  The  train  could  wait.  The 
fury  of  the  passengers  was  matched  by  the 
management,  and  the  union  as  well,  when 
the  atory  broke.  But  what  was  there  to  do? 
The  whole  line  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse 

"By  19M.  bankruptcy  was  Imminent.  The 
North  Western  was  »212  million  In  debt 
while  Its  common  equity  was  worth  only  (SS 


million.  Cash  was  draining  out  by  un- 
accountable millions  each  month  At  this 
desperate  point  a  group  of  investors,  who 
held  among  them  30  percent  of  C  &  N.W.  vot- 
ing shares,  demanded  representation  on  the 
board  of  directors.  To  this  end.  they  engaged 
a  young  lawyer.  Ben  W.  Helneman.  who  had 
made  a  reputation  for  himself  In  railroad 
circles  by  having  won,  2  years  earlier,  an 
unprecedented  victory  in  a  proxy  flght 
against  the  Mlnneai>olls  Ac  St.  Louis. 
('Misery  and  StlU  Limping.'  they  called  that 
one.)  When,  In  January  of  1956.  Helneman 
walked  Into  the  board  room  the  stage  was  set 
for  an  explosive  meeting  and  the  beginning 
of  a  bitter  battle  for  control  of  the  dying 
railroad  Incredibly,  no  .such  thing  hap- 
pened. Helneman  was  able  to  convince  the 
board  of  directors  that  hp  did  not  represent 
a  group  of  fln.'inclal  ghouls  who  wanted 
only  to  pick  the  bones  of  the  business  before 
abandoning  It— 'special-situation  men'  Is  the 
euphemism  of  the  trade — but  a  group,  rather, 
which  Intended  to  revitalize  the  road  Add- 
ing conviction  to  the  argument  was  Heine- 
man's  own  astute  management  during  the 
past  2  years  of  the  M  &  St.  L  By  the  time 
he  walked  out  of  the  room,  the  attorney  had 
brought  the  board  and  his  group  to  come 
to  a  final  agreement;  the  Investors  were  to 
get  5  of  the  17  directors'  seats,  and  Ben  W. 
Helneman  was  named  chairman  of  the  board 
on  April  1      He  was  Just  42 

"First,   turn   off   the   faucets 

"Things  began  to  happen  fast.  Heine- 
man's  first  step  was  to  bring  in  as  president 
and  chief  of  operations  Clyde  J  Pltzpatrlck.  a 
veteran  of  31  years  on  the  Illinois  Central. 
but  himself  only  47  years  old.  Together 
they  went  on  a  6-wee)c  Inspection  tour. 
They  looked,  listened,  and  learned  that  the 
railroad  was  In  an  unbelievable  mess  The 
patient,  they  decided,  could  be  saved— bxit 
only  If  major  surgery  were  performed  Im- 
mediately. 

"Close  to  home  was  the  sprawling  Proviso 
freight  yard  A  sign  boasted  that  It  was  the 
largest  In  the  world.  The  new  boss  said. 
'Tear  It  down.'  He  dldnt  want  the  biggest 
yard,  but  the  most  etBclent.  Part  of  the 
yard  was  dismantled,  and  the  scrap  brought 
In  welcome  cash  More  important.  74  acres 
wr-re  released  for  valuable  industrial  develop- 
ment But  that  was  only  the  beginning. 
The  North  Western,  since  Its  chartering  In 
1836  (It  1.S  Chicago's  oldest  rr.llroad).  had 
acquired  a  considerable  amrnint  of  real  estate. 
The  new  management  Instituted  a  survey 
to  find  out  Just  what  they  had  (nobody 
really  knew)  and  how  to  convert  landhold- 
Ings   from   t^ixenters   to  income  producers. 

"The  repair  f.icUlttes  were  ,ts  outmoded  as 
outhouses.  Of  14  repair  shops,  only  2  were 
roofed.  Expensive  mechanics  had  to  shovel 
."now  to  get  to  their  worlc  and  then  lie  down 
!n  the  slush  to  do  it  In  one  shop  the  new 
managers  found  that  the  pistons  of  i  diesel 
were  being  overhauled,  even  though  thev 
were  barely  broken  In,  simply  because  the 
company  policy  was  to  overhaul  the  engines 
every  3  years.  Maintenance  was  promptly 
changed  from  a  calendar  to  a  mileage  basis 
and  the  scattering  of  Inadequate  repair  facil- 
ities was  scrapped  At  a  cost  of  86  million, 
a  modern  assembly  line  shop  was  built  In 
Clinton,  Iowa  The  Investment  yielded  a 
quick  return.  The  new  shop  could  do  every- 
thing, from  overhauling  the  dell:ate  watch- 
like mechanisms  of  airbrakes  t,o  building 
entire  freight  cars.  Cars  came  out  worth 
more  than  when  new  There  was  even  a 
school  for  mechanics. 

"As  for  organization.  Helneman's  comment 
was  succinct;  'Too  damned  much  manage- 
ment.' The  North  Western  was  the  last 
major  railroad  which  still  retained  a  depart- 
mental structure  Under  this  system.  If  a 
section  of  track  in  Wyoming,  let  us  say, 
needed  repair  It  would  be  reported  to  the 
head  of  malntenance-of-way  In  Chicago,  and 
not   to   the   local   superintendent    who   was 


responsible  lor  getting  trains  over  that  track. 
Helneman  reorganized  the  railroad  on  a  divi- 
sional system.  In  which  the  superintendent 
of  each  geographical  division  was  totally  re- 
eponslble  for  everything  within  his  purview. 
Whole  echelons  of  administration  were  elim- 
inated and  control  was  tightly  centralized. 
There  was  bloodletting  on  the  bottom  as  well 
as  the  top.  By  the  end  of  a  year,  one  out 
of  every  six  employees  had  been  dropped 
from  the  payroll.  One  of  the  survivors,  an 
engineer,  put  it  this  way.  'It  was  a  quick, 
rough  change.  We  can't  get  away  with  what 
we  used  to.' 

"In  those  first  few  months.  Helneman  and 
Pltzpatrlck  were  busy  diagnosing  the  North 
Western's  ailments  and  making  long-range 
plans.  But  the  urgent  need  was  to  stay  alive 
long  enough  to  put  the  plans  Into  effect, 
running  around  and  turning  off  faucets. 
The  railroad,  in  those  dying  days,  was  so 
close  to  the  bone  of  bankruptcy  that  the  new 
management  was  reduced  to  selling  rails  for 
scrap  simply  to  meet  the  payroll,  which  Is 
like  a  starving  man  amputating  his  own  leg 
and  eating  It. 

"In  this  appalling  situation,  the  new  man- 
agement decided  to  Invest  $50  million — much 
of  It  borrowed  from  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co. — to  acquire  new  equipment  lor 
the  commuter  service.  On  the  face  of  It. 
this  was  a  lunatic  act.  No  railroad  had  ever 
succeeded  In  making  suburban  service  profit- 
able. Even  the  North  Western's  prosperous 
neighbors — the  Burlington,  and  the  Illinois 
Central — were  Just  breaking  even  on  com- 
muters. But  for  Helneman  It  was  an  In- 
evitable decision.  He  gave  his  staff  three 
alternatives.  First;  Get  out  of  commuter 
service.  But  this  was  politically  almost  im- 
possible, and  socially  unthinkable.  Second: 
Go  on  as  before.  But  this  was  economically 
impossible.  Third:  Since  you're  stuck  with 
the  Job.  do  It  right.    It  was  a  daring  gamble. 

"At  the  time  of  the  takeover,  suburban 
equipment  consisted  of  cars  and  locomotives 
which  had  been  demoted  from  the  Intercity 
trains.  Scarcely  anything  was  less  than  30 
years  old  and  some  cars  were  of  turn-of-the- 
century  vintage.  Every  major  railroad  had 
been  dlesellzed  by  1956 — but  not  the  North 
Western.  Or  so  it  seemed.  But  the  fact  was, 
as  President  Pltzpatrlck  put  It,  'They  were 
dlesellzed  and  didn't  know  it.'  Diesel  loco- 
motives were  laid  up  In  the  shops;  two  or 
three  were  being  used  as  switch  engines 
where  one  could  have  done  the  Job  By 
keeping  them  running  around  the  clock  and 
using  the  rest  elsewhere,  by  more  efficient 
servicing  and  assignment,  the  line  was  dlesel- 
lzed In  40  days  without  buying  a  single  loco- 
motive. 

"Even  the  old  steam  locomotives  turned  out 
to  be  an  asset.  Each  one  represented  about 
•6.000  in  scrap.  But  the  old  Iron  mastodons 
were  relics,  too.  with  a  cash  value  to  senti- 
mentalists. The  bells  were  advertised  for 
sale — about  260  of  them— and  they  can  be 
seen  and  heard  now  all  over  the  world;  one, 
for  example,  became  a  dinner  bell  in  a  Michi- 
gan hunting  lodge,  another  went  to  a 
bombed-out  church  in  Greece. 

"How  to  impress  a  commuter 
"But  you  can't  attract  commuters  simply 
by  switching  from  coal  to  oil.  You  have  to 
offer  them  transportation  attractive  enough 
to  get  them  out  of  their  automobiles.  The 
odds  against  It  are  admittedly  enormous.  A 
recent  Harris  survey  revealed  that  90  percent 
of  the  Nation's  commuters  actually  preferred 
to  drive,  even  when  public  means  were  avail-' 
able.  Helneman's  gamble  (and  what  would 
a  horse  player  say  of  a  $50  million  bet  agalMt 
such  odds?)  was  that  commuter  tickets  can 
be  sold  by  vigorous  merchandising.  Just  like 
soap  flakes.  But  where  the  contents  of  one 
box  of  soap  is  largely  indistinguishable  from 
another,  the  commuter  knows  precisely  what 
he  is  getting  for  his  dollar  Trains  either  do 
or  do  not  run  on  time;  they  are  air  condi- 
tioned or  they  are  not.    All  the  services  are 
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tangible.  'To  make  matters  more  difficult.' 
as  Ben  Helneman  points  out.  'we  get  the 
commuter  at  the  two  worst  times  of  his  day — 
early  in  the  morning  when  he's  grouchy,  and 
In  the  evening  when  he's  tired.  How  do  you 
Impress  a  commuter?" 

■"Vou  give  him  swift,  unobtrusive,  and  de- 
pendable service,  more  comfortable  than  his 
own  car,  and  cheaper.  And  how  do  you 
achieve  that?  In  the  first  place.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  decide  what  a  commuter  line  Is  not. 
It  Is  not.  for  example,  a  city  bus  or  street- 
car. It  is  not  designed  to  stop  every  half- 
mile,  nor  to  service  In-clty  passengers.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  North  Western  eliminated  33 
of  Its  local  stations,  almost  all  of  them  in- 
side Chacago.  over  the  objections  of  the 
affected  neighborhoods.  Merchants  lost 
money  and  their  aldermen  made  speeches. 
but  Helneman  got  away  with  it.  Why 
should  his  railroad,  he  asked,  do  the  work 
of  the  Chicago  Transit  Authority?  The 
North  Western  quite  deliberately  gave  up 
3.000  riders  In  order  to  give  better  service  to 
the  suburbs. 

"A  simple  innovation — Clyde  Pltzpatrick's 
Idea — added  trains  to  the  timetable  without 
buying  a  single  car.  Once  a  train  had  pulled 
Into  the  final  station,  the  'relay'  operation 
to  get  It  headed  out  again  required  a  switch 
engine,  a  turnaround,  and  a  five-man  crew 
working  for  half  an  hour.  Why  not  equip 
the  cars  with  little  cabs  for  the  engineers, 
like  subway  trains,  with  remote  controls? 
Today  the  locomotive  always  stays  at  one  end 
of  the  train,  pulling  on  the  trip  out.  pushing 
on  the  trip  in.  When  the  train  gets  to  the 
station,  or  the  end  of  the  line.  It's  ready  to  go 
again  in  10  minutes,  and  the  relaying  re- 
quires no  switch  engine  or  extra  crew.  The 
same  number  of  trains  are  now  able  to  make 
extra  runs  during  the  peak  hours. 

"The  old  coaches,  too.  were  discarded,  and 
new  ones  were  designed  to  North  Western 
specifications.  They  were  double-decked. 
air  conditioned,  well  lighted,  comfortable, 
and  meticulously  clean.  A  typical  6-car 
train  has  960  seats;  it  has  required  a  10-car 
train  of  the  old  coaches  to  provide  the  same 
number.  And — very  important — the  dead 
weight  per  train  was  decreased  by  about  130 
tons.  In  short,  these  new  trains  were  haul- 
ing not  equipment,  but  people. 

"But  would  the  people  pay  to  ride  these 
splendid  new  tralnst  In  the  age  of  the  free- 
way, railroads  have  a  precarious  hold  on 
their  commuters.  With  each  fare  Increase 
a  certain  number  of  passengers  abandon  the 
train  for  the  highway,  and  the  attempt  to 
raise  fares  to  a  profitable  level  becomes  a 
self-defeating  treadmill.  Once  again,  Ben 
Helneman  took  a  step  which  flew  in  the  face 
of  all  past  experience.  He  raised  the  price 
of  commutation  tickets,  not  inch  by  inch 
over  a  period  of  years,  but  in  one  bold 
thrust. 

"The  pricing  system  Is  an  antique — In  fact. 
an  accident.  A  century  ago  the  railroads. 
which  were  then  entirely  in  the  business  of 
hauling  freight  and  Intercity  passengers,  be- 
gan the  practice  of  picking  up  passengers  at 
nearby  stops  as  they  approached  the  cities. 
The  fare  was  set  at  an  appropriate  fraction 
of  the  distance  traveled  by  the  through  pas- 
•engers.  and  hence  very  low.  But  as  the 
metropolises  grew,  two  things  happened. 
The  little  town  became  a  suburb,  and  the 
casual  pickup  became  a  scheduled  stop. 
During  the  same  period,  the  private  auto 
virtually  destroyed  the  Intercity  passenger 
business. 

"And  BO  It  came  about  that  commuter  serv- 
ice, which  had  begun  as  a  bit  of  frosting  on 
the  cake,  turned  out  to  be  the  whole  meal. 
And  the  railroads  got  sick  on  the  diet.  The 
lares  had  been  frozen  into  a  basic-price 
structure  which  now  turned  out  to  be  In- 
adequate. What  Helneman  asked— and  in 
December  of  1958.  got — from  the  Illinois 
Commerce  Commission,  was  not  merely  a 
f»re  hike  but  a  fundamental  change  In  the 
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concept  of  what  a  commuter  Is  supposed  to 
get  for  his  money.  The  decision  marked  a 
turning  point  in  the  historic  function  of  the 
railroad  as  a  passenger  carrier.  It  Is  a  rev- 
olutionary change  which  most  of  the  rail- 
roads and  the  State  regulatory  bodies  of  this 
country  do  not  yet  grasp. 

"Seats  by  the  month 

"Traditionally,  when  the  passenger  bought 
a  ticket  he  was  paying  for  a  ride,  and  the 
cost  of  the  ride  (setting  aside  class)  de- 
pended simply  upon  distance.  But  this 
won't  work  for  a  commuter  line  for  the 
simple  reason  that  every  morning  you  must 
carry  a  great  numl?er  of  passengers  into  the 
city,  and  back  again  every  evening — but  in 
between,  and  on  weekends,  most  of  the 
equipment  is  doing  nothing  but  adding  to 
the  total  coet.  The  North  Western's  inno- 
vation was  not  to  sell  rides  by  the  mile,  but 
transportation  by  the  month.  When  a  man 
owns  an  apartment  house  he  flgures  his 
total  operating  cost,  and  with  this  as  a  base 
he  determines  what  a  monthly  rent  must  be. 
It  Is  none  of  his  business  whether  his  ten- 
ante  occupy  their  apartments  constantly  or 
leave  them  empty  part  of  the  time.  And  so 
when  the  North  Western  commuter  buys  a 
monthly  ticket,  he  is  entitled  to  unlimited 
access.     He  has  rented  a  seat  for  the  month. 

"The  theory  is  logical,  but  the  queetlon 
was.  could  the  riders  be  persuaded  to  buy  it? 
Helneman  bet  all  the  stockholders'  money 
that  they  could.  In  the  first  place,  he  sought 
to  stabilize  the  price  charged  for  a  ride. 
Since  December  1963  the  commuters  have 
found  Christmas  cards  on  their  seats  each 
year,  telling  them  that  their  Christmas  pres- 
ent from  the  line  was  that  there  would  be  no 
rise  In  fares  for  the  coming  year.  Further- 
more, he  promised  that  the  money  would  be 
used  to  Improve  equipment  and  service;  and 
that  promise  was  kept.  Finally,  the  new 
ticketing  system  turned  out  to  be  irresistibly 
convenient.  If  you  are  a  North  Western 
commuter,  the  mailman  brings  you  your 
ticket  a  few  days  before  the  beginning  of 
each  month  (and  you  have  until  the  10th  to 
pay  for  It).  The  ticket  has  your  name,  ad- 
dress, and  phone  number  on  It,  in  case  of 
loss.  (One  lady  brought  in  a  wad  of  gooey 
pulp,  which  was  all  that  was  left  after  her 
baby  had  chewed  up  her  ticket.  The  ticket 
agent  decided  it  was  the  right  kind  of  paper 
and  Issued  her  a  replacement.)  The  ticket 
itself  is  an  IBM  card,  part  of  which  goes  into 
a  computer.  You  merely  show  It  to  the  con- 
ductor, who  has  no  tickets  to  punch,  no 
stubs  to  count.  Now  a  train  with  1,400  pas- 
sengers can  be  operated  by  a  few  crew  mem- 
bers. Some  conductors  resisted  the  change 
to  flash  tickets,  not  because  it  threatened 
technological  unemployment  but  because  the 
ticket  punch  (and  the  calloused  hand)  had 
been  a  status  symbol. 

"Aggressive  advertising  brought  In  new 
riders.  For  example,  the  North  Western 
sponsored  the  traffic  helicopter  on  radio  sta- 
tion WGN.  Twice  a  day  the  motorist,  Inch- 
ing along  miserably  in  a  solid  mass  of  metal 
from  his  suburb  to  the  Loop,  Is  given  a  col- 
lislon-by-collision  analysis  of  the  tangle,  fol- 
lowed by  a  suggestion  that  he'd  really  be 
better  out  of  it  if  he  rode  the  train.  Many, 
in  this  period  of  maximum  frustration,  got 
the  message. 

"And  the  passengers  were  courted.  Train- 
men, who  had  to  lose  their  old  churlish  ways, 
were  sent  through  "charm  school.'  There  is 
no  advertising  In  any  North  Western  train. 
There  isn't  even  an  advertising  slogan  on  the 
outside  of  the  train  for  the  line  Itself.  There 
Is  no  plped-ln  music,  either  4n  the  train  or  In 
the  stations.  Each  rider,  having  rented  his 
space,  is  entitled  to  privacy,  and  to  being 
treated  like  a  trusted  member  of  the  family. 
For  Instance,  on  rainy  days  a  cart  full  of  um- 
brellas Is  set  out  In  the  center  of  the  North 
Western  station — 'Rainstick  Junction' — and 
any   passenger    Is   entitled    to   help   himself. 


Also,  he  Is  expected  to  return  it  some  sunny 
day.  Only  1  out  of  20  does  so.  Since  these 
are  unclaimed  umbrellas  from  lost  and 
found  (and  hence  in  endless  supply),  the 
company  doesn't  worry  about  it  overmuch. 
'Look  at  It  this  way.'  one  official  told  me. 
'These  people  are  stealing  their  own  umbrel- 
las. Maybe  the  fact  that  we  stamp  them 
makes  them  souvenirs,  like  hotel  towels.' 

"But  the  North  Western  steadfastly  held 
to  its  policy  of  acting  toward  Its  patrons  like 
a  well-bred  chauffeur  rather  than  an  Ill- 
tempered  landlord.  It  was  a  daring  gam- 
ble— the  $50  million  Invested  was  an  Impor- 
tant outlay — but  It  paid  off.  North  Western 
riders  today  are  like  members  of  a  club. 
Talk  to  any  of  them  and  they  have  nothing 
but  admiration  and  praise  for  Ben  Helneman. 
He  rxins  their  railroad. 

"And  it  all  translated  into  money.  In  1956, 
the  suburban  service  had  a  deficit  of  C2.1 
million,  but  in  1964  It  made  a  net  profit  of 
$706,000.  and  it  Is  expected  to  earn  over  a 
million  for  1965.  This  has  happened  despite 
the  fact  that  In  1960  Chicago  opened  two 
major  expressways,  now  called  the  Elsen- 
hower and  the  Kennedy,  each  of  which 
parallels  the  North  Western  tracks.  As  a 
result,  revenues  dropped  sharply  In  1961. 
Then,  in  1962.  Just  when  the  railroad  was 
winning  back  some  of  Its  lost  passengers,  the 
telegraphers  struck.  Ben  Helneman.  despite 
his  politics,  behaved  exactly  like  a  railroad 
executive.  He  stubbornly  refused  to  give  In 
to  telegraphers  who.  he  said,  had  no  mes- 
sage to  send,  and  he  endured  a  30-day  shut- 
down. During  this  period  he  was  cheered 
by  letters  of  support  from  his  suburban  Re- 
publican patrons.  He  won  the  strike  but 
lost  the  revenues. 

"He  also  lost  some  of  his  employees'  good 
will.  Efficiency,  like  all  beautiful  things,  has 
a  sad  underside.  You  don't  hear  it  from  the 
crewmen — not  at  first.  Fremont  Shultz  (his 
real  name) .  an  engineer  in  whose  cab  I  rode, 
admitted  that  the  Helneman  regime  was 
tough  and  uncompromising.  But  he  said  it 
proudly;  It  refiected  his  own  professional 
code.  He  understood  that  the  rules  of  sur- 
vival were  stern.  And.  like  Helneman  him- 
self, he  saw  things  from  the  top.  Engineers 
are  the  leading  tenors  of  the  company.  But 
the  chorus  of  lesser  employees  Is  all  but 
mute. 

"Although  1962  was  a  bad  year,  it  was 
not  altogether  unlucky  for  Helneman  and 
the  stockholders.  The  expressways  which 
hurt  the  North  Western  were  actually  fatal 
for  two  small  commuter  lines,  the  North 
Shore,  and  the  Chicago,  Aurora  &  Elgin. 
Upon  their  demise,  the  North  Western  in- 
herited most  of  their  passengers.  Since  1963 
the  news  has  been  progressively  more  cheer- 
ful. While  the  profits  have  been  modest — 
and  by  General  Motors  standards  even  min- 
uscule— the  Importance  of  this  success  fftory 
is  not  to  be  measured  in  money.  Commuter 
rail  transportation  Is  the  only  basic  Industry 
In  the  United  States  which  Is  actually  going 
out  of  business.  As  our  country  is  becoming 
more  urbanized,  transportation — upon  which 
urban  living  utterly  depends — is  collapsing. 
Railroad  men  everywhere  have  given  it  up  as 
hopeless  and.  as  In  the  case  of  the  Long 
Island  and  the  New  Haven,  have  sought  Gov- 
ernment support.  If  In  a  single  case  any- 
one can  demonstrate  that  hauling  passengers 
can  be  made  profitable — as  Ben  Helneman 
has — then  this  Is  news  of  acute  Importance, 
not  Just  for  the  railroads  but  for  all  of 
America,  and  Indeed  the  world.  Perhaps  it 
is  possible  for  cities  to  break  free  of  the 
concrete  noose  in  which  they  have  been 
strangling  themselves  and  to  breathe  again. 

'"With  this  In  mind.  I  asked  Mr.  Helneman 
if  the  unprecedented  success  of  the  North 
Western  suggested  some  formula  that  all 
other  railrofuls  could  apply.  Had  he.  In 
short,  found  'the  answer'?  He  looked 
amused  at  the  question.  (He  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  business,  in  railroad  circles,  and  of 
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bctng  ovarqulck  with  Ml«1c«.  But  tlila 
tlms — perhapa  b«c«UM  be  wm  speaJUng  to 
an  Innocant  Ujmuui — txiM  taurwm  were 
tmdogmfttle.) 

"Ifo,'  be  Mid.  Tbere  U  no  euy  answer. 
No  formula.  What  we've  done  here  baa 
Worked  bare.  It  might  be  all  wrong  some- 
place else.  For  example,  you  couldnt  use 
our  double-decker  coaches  In  New  York. 
They  wouldn't  fit  through  moat  of  the 
tunnela.' 

"And  what.  I  asked,  about  intercity  pas- 
aenger  trains?  Could  the  same  good  manage- 
ment rentallxe  that  part  of  the  Industry? 
Here  the  anawer  waa  a  flat  'No  '  'Ninety- 
one  percent  of  all  Intercity  travel  today  Is  by 
automobile,  so  that  the  whole  transportation 
Industry  Is  flghUng  over  Just  9  percent.  Alr- 
planea  are  faater.  buses  are  cheaper.  All  we 
have  to  offer  Is  standby  service.  There's  no 
future  In  the  Intercity  train.' 

"It  was  the  only  gloomy  statement  I  beard 
from  the  lips  of  Ben  Helneman — and  history 
may  soon  prove  him  to  be  wrong.  The  new 
Tokyo-Osaka  train,  which  attains  speeds  up 
to  130  mph.  may  yet  And  lU  counterpart  m 
a  Boston-Washington  train.  The  U.S.  Oov- 
emment,  at  any  rate,  has  allocated  funds  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  such  a  project.  The 
significance  of  such  superspeed  trains  is 
clear;  Jxist  as  the  commuter  train  satisfied  a 
need  In  the  metropolis  of  connecting  the  city 
with  Its  outlying  suburbs,  so  the  trains  of 
the  future  must  satisfy  a  similar  need  for 
the  megalopolis.  A  half -century  ago  It  was 
unthinkable  to  commute  from  30  miles  out; 
In  a  few  decades  people  who  live  In.  say,  the 
Oary-Chlcago- Milwaukee  area,  or  the  Boa- 
ton-New  Tork-Washlngton  area,  will  be 
commuters  within  those  complexes. 

"But  If  time  proves  Helneman  wrong  in 
this,  he  will  admit  It  very  quickly,  and  go  on 
to  profit  by  his  error.  'We  examine  poetu- 
latea,'  he  once  said.  'We  dont  fall  in  love 
with  them.'  He  Is  the  kind  of  realist  who 
wasn't  too  proud  to  buy  a  couple  of  airplanes 
In  order  to  run  his  railroad. 

"Despite  his  hopeless  view  of  Intercity  train 
travel.  Ben  Helneman  is  a  practical  visionary. 
'It  Unt  enough  to  run  a  railroad  well,"  he 
said.  The  average  rider  lives  within  2',i 
miles  from  the  station.  When  be  gets  to  the 
dty,  he  probably  needs  to  ride  a  bus  or  a  sub- 
way to  get  to  his  office.  We  need  a  trana- 
porUtlon  system  that  Interlocks.  We  should 
have  feeder  buses,  taxi  stands,  and  parking 
lota  at  each  suburban  station.  In  the  city, 
we  need  a  subway  belt  that  connects  all  the 
railroad  stations.  Ideally,  there  should  be  a 
transfer  system  so  that  a  single  fare  takes  a 
man  frotn  end  to  end  with  no  fuss.' 
"  'Can  we  do  this  In  Chicago?' 
'*  'Abaolutcly.  In  fact  we  must.  The  mayor 
la  for  It.  It's  Just  a  matter  of  getUng 
moving.' 

"As  It  turned  out,  this  was  no  Idle  talk. 
Shortly  after  our  Interview,  in  October  1965, 
Mayor  Richard  Daley  announced  that  the 
VMeral  Government  had  granted  the  city 
a  million  dollars  to  study  a  plan  to  tear  down 
tba  alsvated  (that  famous  Loop)  and  to  re- 
build the  subway  so  that  it  would  link  all 
Xh*  city's  railroad  sUtlons.  Ben  Helneman 
haa  baen  preaching  this  for  years. 

"Couia  u>«  junk  ttaUT 
"And  so  I  asked  him:  If  he  had  it  in  his 
powar    to    build    a    dream    railroad,    what 
would  It  be  Uke? 

"  'Oo  to  8an  Francisco,'  he  said,  'and  youll 
sac  It  coming  into  being.'  I  did.  The  bay 
area  rapid  transit  U  fantastic.  Trains  will 
nin  (eootroUad  by  radar  and  computer  only) 
at  M  mJlM  par  hour.  90  seconds  apart.  There 
are  no  straps  to  hang  from  becauae  every 
paaaangar  la  guarantaad  a  saat  (and  a  bucket 
saat  at  that).  Tou  will  insert  your  credit 
card  into  the  gate  when  you  enter  and  again 
when  you  leave.    At  the  end  of  the  month 


the  computer  will  mall  you  your  transporta- 
tion bill— like  any  other  utility.  The  sys- 
tem will  make  every  other  line  In  the  United 
States  seem  ancient  and  obsolete,  for  the 
excellent  reason  that  It  U  BART  la  the  first 
transportation  system  to  be  designed,  from 
the  ground  up.  In  half  a  century.  Since  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  In  1907  designed  Ita  rapid 
transit  system,  there  have  only  been  addi- 
tions and  extensions  to  exUtlng  facilities. 

"  Why  cant  we  do  It  In  Chicago?"  I  asked 
Mr.  Helneman 

'  Because  we  already  have  existing  rail 
transportation  We  simply  cant  afford  to 
junk  all  of  it.  San  FYanclsco,  luckily,  had 
next  to  nothing.  And  that's  not  the  whole 
story,  either.  We  could  do  a  grear  deal  with 
automation.  Modern  technology  Is  very  so- 
phisticated. But  the  unions  would  never  let 
us  get  away  with  It.' 

"  "Then  what  is  the  answer  to  the  problem 
In  those  cities  where  there  are  existing,  in- 
adequate, or  pKXjrly  patronized  railroads? 
In  short,  how  do  you  run  a  railroad?" 

'"  "Dont  ask  me.  I  dont  Icnow  how  to  run 
a  railroad;  I  know  how  to  run  thla  railroad. 
There  are  no  problems  in  general.  Just  spe- 
cific problems. ' 

"  "All  right — speclflcally.  Do  you  think  that 
government  subsidies  are  a  bad  thing?' 

"  "Not  necessarily.  If  in  a  specific  cuae  il'B 
the  only  thing  to  do.'  He  finished  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand. 

"  'In  short,  you  are  a  pragmatlst.' 

'"The  tycoon  smiled.  Is  there  any  other 
way  to  be?'  " 

INTEREST  IN  A  WORLD  FOOD 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  a 
splendid  article  by  Mr.  William  K. 
Wyant,  Jr..  appeared  in  Sunday's  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  reporting  the  status 
of  legislative  efforts  to  enlarge  our  world 
food  program. 

The  appearance  of  the  article  is  an- 
other evidence  of  the  unusual  interest 
across  the  Nation  in  this  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  article  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
Jan.  23.  1966] 
U.S.  Plans  To  Expand  Food  roa  Peace  in  a 
Woai-D  War  on  Hunger — Both  Parties  in 

CONGRZSS  StTPPORT  LEGISLj^TION  FOR  MAKING 

More  Intelligent  Use  or  American  Farm 

Abundance  and  Technical  Know-How 
(By  William  K.  Wyant,  Jr.) 

Washington.  January  22. — Congreae  and 
the  Nation  are  now  preoccupied  with  the 
cost  of  guns  for  war.  but  momentum  is 
quietly  building  up  behind  a  plan  for  ex- 
pmndlng  a  different  kind  of  American  ap- 
proach to  world  problems — food  for  peace. 

The  plan  Involves  putting  the  agriculture 
rlchneas  of  the  United  States  to  work,  in  a 
much  more  massive  and  direct  way  than 
heretofore,  so  that  the  hungry  people  of  the 
earth  may  be  fed. 

In  the  past  the  Nation  has  made  available 
its  farm  surplus — what  waa  left  in  the  larder. 
The  new  direction  is  to  strike  out  the  word 
"surplus"  and  make  deliberate  use  of  Amer- 
ica's production  to  alleviate  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition. 

Proponents  want  to  more  than  double  the 
present  food-for-peace  program  now  running 
at  about  $17  billion  a  year  They  want  to 
make  it  more  flexible  so  the  right  types  of 
food  can  be  sent,  and  they  want  to  give  have- 
not  nations  more  help  in  learning  to  feed 
tbamaelvea. 


In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  last  week. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  appeared  to 
have  these  purposes  in  mind  when  he  spoke 
of  a  "new  and  daring"  forelgn-ald  thrust 
aimed  at  attacking  hunger,  disease,  and 
Ignorance. 

"We  win  place  the  matchless  skill  and  the 
resources  of  our  own  great  America,  in  farm- 
ing  and  in  fertilizers,  at  the  service  of  those 
countries  committed  to  developing  a  modem 
agriculture."'  he  said. 

Senator  Oborgx  McOovtrn.  Democrat,  of 
South  Dakota,  introduced  legislation  last 
June  in  which  the  grand  design  of  a  doubled 
food-for-peace  effort  was  outlined  In  the 
House  this  week,  a  bill  moving  forward  the 
same  objectives  was  Introduced. 

Pood  for  peace  has  firm  bipartisan  support. 
In  the  Republican  "state  of  the  Union'" 
message  on  Monday,  House  Minority  Leader 
Oerald  R.  Ford,  of  Michigan,  pointed  out 
proudly  that  Public  Law  480.  under  which  the 
food  program  operates,  dates  from  1954  dur- 
Ing  the  Elsenhower  administration. 

"World  population  Increases  are  adding  a 
new  dimension  to  the  problems  of  American 
agriculture  and  demand  new  thinking."  Ford 
said.  He  urged  the  extension  of  food  for 
peace,  which  expires  this  year  unless  renewed 
Background  of  the  intensified  interest  in 
making  more  intelligent  use  of  the  Nation's 
farm  abundance  and  Its  know-how  is  the 
awareness  of  world  food  experts  and  Gov- 
ernment leaders  that  a  food  crisis  may  lie 
just  ahead. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  very 
worried  about  It.  An  Interagency  task  force 
report  on  food  has  been  on  the  President's 
desk  for  some  time.  The  expectation  is  that 
food  shortages  in  Asia,  Latin  America,  and 
Africa  will  get  worse. 

"Two-thirds  of  the  world's  peoples  live  In 
countries  with  nutritionally  Inadequate  na- 
tional average  diets,"  says  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Population  is  zooming,  and  na- 
tions are  running  out  of  arable  land. 

Senator  McGovern  headed  the  food-for- 
peace  program  under  the  late  President  John 
P.  Kennedy.  His  bill  would  authorize  a 
gradual  increase — starting  with  half  a  billion 
dollars  additional  the  first  year — and  it  would 
permit  the  Government  to  buy  high  protein 
enriched  foods  to  augment  those  available  as 
surplus. 

Last  Wednesday  McGovern  rose  in  the 
Senate  and  obtained  approval  for  his  bill, 
called  the  International  Food  and  Nutrition 
Act  to  be  transferred  from  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  headed  by  Senator  J.  W. 
PuLBRicHT,  of  Arkansas,  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  of  which  Senator  Allen  J. 
Ellendeh,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  is  chair- 
man. 

This  was  done  with  the  consent  of  both 
PuuBRiGHT  and  Ellender.  McGovern  said  he 
had  been  assured  by  Ellender  that  hearings 
would  be  scheduled  at  an  early  date,  prob- 
ably in  February. 

It  was  also  last  Wednesday  that  North 
Carolina's  Representative  Harold  D.  Coolkt, 
Democrat,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  introduced  a  comparable  bill 
he  said  would  open  a  world  war  on  hunger 
through  extension  and  expansion  of  food 
for  peace. 

The  Cooley  bill  is  not  as  far-reaching  a» 
McGovern '8.  It  would  authorize  an  In- 
crease of  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  the  pro- 
gram over  the  next  5  years  in  the  movement 
of  American  food  and  fiber  abroad.  It  would 
strike  out  the  word  "surplus"  and  substitute 
"available." 

CooLXT  explained  to  the  House  that  hl« 
proposal  would  not  limit  American  exports 
under  Public  Law  480 — either  sales  for  for- 
eign currencies  or  donations  to  relieve 
distress — to  surpluses.  The  program  would 
not  be  restricted  to  crumbs  from  the  heavily 
laden  American  table. 
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"We  would  make  available  •  •  •••  Coolet 
said,  "any  agricultural  commodity  which  we 
have  in  adequate  supply  and  which  is  needed 
in  the  recipient  countries — and  If  necessary 
our  farmers  will  be  asked  to  produce  these 
commodities  deliberately  for  such  export 
purposes." 

It  is  apparent  that  if  the  United  States 
begins  deliberately  producing  food  to  meet 
the  food  deficits  of  friendly  nations  rather 
than  simply  shipping  them  what  the  Govern- 
ment acquires  through  its  support  programs, 
the  impact  on  farm  policy  will  be  graat. 

"We  discard  enough  food  to  feed  well  any 
one  of  50  nations  in  the  underdeveloped 
world,"  Senator  McGovern  told  his  colleagues 
last  June.  "We  pay  our  farmers  enough  for 
keeping  surplus  acreage  idle  to  finance  the 
shipping  of  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  to 
hungry  p>eople  overseas. 

"We  spend  enough  In  storing  and  handling 
our  annual  surpluses  to  suppcM-t  a  much  ex- 
panded school  lunch  program  overseas." 

CooLEY  gave  high  praise  to  the  President"s 
reference  to  a  worldwide  attack  on  hunger 
In  the  state  of  the  Union  address.  He  said 
he  expected  to  have  public  hearings  on  his 
bill  early  in  February. 

Last  November  Cooley  wrote  to  President 
Johnson  asking  him  to  hold  up  on  the  new 
■  cropland  adjustment  program  "  of  the  1965 
farm  bill,  under  which  40  million  acres  of 
farmland  might  be  taken  out  of  production. 
CooLEY  said  the  program  would  drive  people 
off  the  farms. 

The  great  opportunity  now  confronting  us 
is  to  reverse  the  direction  of  all  prior  farm 
programs,  which  have  repressed  production 
to  avoid  surplu.ses."  Cooley  wrote,  "and  to 
fet  upon  a  new  course  of  vast  exportation  of 
food  and  fiber  as  the  best  Instrument  of  oui 
own  security,  the  well-being  of  rural  Amer- 
ica, and  for  banishing  hunger  from  the  free 
world." 

President  Johnson  turned  Cooley  down. 
He  said  cropland  adjustment  would  not  cause 
the  adverse  effects  feared  by  Cooley.  Cooley 
later  made  public  the  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence. 

When  he  introduced  his  bill  this  week, 
Cooley  said  he  was  not  proposing  that  re- 
straints on  American  farm  production  be  re- 
moved forthwith.  He  conceded  that  the 
United  States  could  not  feed  everybody. 

"But."  he  said,  "our  farmers  have  mastered 
the  arts  of  abundance  and  they  can  produce 
food  and  fiber,  beyond  our  own  needs,  that 
can  build  the  physical  strength  and  morale 
of  the  population  In  many  countries  where 
these  people  work  in  the  direction  of  self- 
sufficiency   In  agriculture." 

In  his  speech  at  Independence,  Mo.,  on 
Thursday.  President  Johnson  spoke  again  of 
a  major  new  attack  on  hunger.  He  indicated 
that  the  food  assistance  program  would  be 
used  to  encourage  agriculturally  backward 
nations  to  move  toward  self-sufficiency. 

'We  will  direct  our  assistance  program  to- 
ward a  cooperative  effort  to  Increase  agricul- 
tural production.  We  will  ask  the  countries 
which  we  help  to  make  the  necessary  land 
reforms — to  modernize  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution— and  to  Invest  greater  energy  and 
resources  in  farm  production,"  Mr.  Johnson 
said. 

"In  return,  we  will  triple  our  assistance  to 
Investments  In  the  powerful  weapons  of 
modern  agriculture— from  fertilizer  to  ma- 
chinery—we will  direct  the  efforts  of  our  ag- 
ricultural scientists  to  the  special  problems 
of  the  developing  countries — to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  foods  and  concentrates  We  will 
call  for  an  international  effort,  including  In- 
stitutions like  the  World  Bank,  to  expand  the 
world  supply  of  fertilizer,"  the  President  said. 

There  can  be  no  quarreling,  as  the  Nation 
prepares  for  a  larger  war  in  Vietnam,  with 
the  view  expressed  by  both  McGovern  and 
CooLET  that  food  can  be  a  more  effective 
weapon  for  peace  than  bombs — and  certainly 
*  less  expensive  one. 


ADDRESS  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT  HUM- 
PHREY AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF 
CENTER  OF  PUBLIC  DIPLOMACY 
IN  HONOR  OF  EDWARD  R.  MUR- 
ROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  Individuals  who  dedicate  their 
lives  to  public  service  with  courage,  in- 
tegrity and  conviction  make  a  mark  on 
the  history  of  the  times  that  is  long 
remembered  and  revered.  Edward  R. 
Murrow  was  unique  as  a  reporter  and 
as  a  public  figure.  When  he  spoke  from 
Europe  during  the  war.  he  spoke  with  the 
conviction  of  a  man  who  saw  and  ^ared 
the  terror  of  the  times.  As  head  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Service,  he  made  the 
voice  of  our  Grovemment  the  most  re- 
spected, most  honest,  and  most  listened 
to  voice  in  the  world. 

Recently  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law 
and  Diplomacy  in  Medford,  Mass.,  dedi- 
cated Its  new  center  of  public  diplomacy 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Murrow.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey,  speaking  at  the  dedica- 
tion, captured  the  importance  of  the  mo- 
ment saying : 

As  one  who  understood  the  effect  of  the 
communications  revolution  on  diplomacy  in 
our  time,  Edward  R.  Murrow  would  rejoice 
that  "public  diplomacy"  will  not  be  the  ob- 
ject of  continuing  study  and  reflection  by 
serious  students  and  scholars. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cellent remarks  of  the  Vice  President  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey AT  Edward  R.  Mtmaow  Center  of 
Public  Diplomacy,  Medford.  Mass.,  De- 
cember 6,  19€5 

When  President  Johnson  awarded  Ed  Mur- 
row the  Medal  of  Freedom— the  highest  ci- 
vilian decoration  this  Nation  has  to  bestow— 
the  President's  words  summed  up  his  career : 

"A  pioneer  In  education  through  mass 
communications,  he  has  brought  to  all  his 
endeavors  the  conviction  that  truth  and 
personal  integrity  are  the  ultimate  per- 
suaders of  men  and  nations." 

Truth,  and  personal  integrity.  That  was 
the  legacy  of  Edward  R.  Murrow. 

The  man  whom  we  honor  today  would  ap- 
prove of  the  educational  Innovation  we  in- 
augurate here:  the  Center  of  Public  Diplo- 
macy. 

He  would  approve  of  the  concept  of  the 
center;  to  bring  together  professors,  foreign 
correspondents.  Government  officials,  and 
graduate  students  for  a  probing  exchange 
of  views  on  the  uses  of  public  diplomacy. 

He  would  approve  of  the  center  being  lo- 
cated amidst  the  great  universities  of  the 
Boston  area. 

He  would  appwove  of  the  center  being  here 
at  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplo- 
macy— the  first  graduate  school  of  interna- 
tional relations  established  in  the  United 
States. 

His  only  objection  would  be  to  the  fact 
that  the  center  has  been  named  after  him- 
self. 

For  Ed  Murrow  was  one  of  the  most  self- 
less celebrities  of  our  generation.  In  both 
broadcasting  and  Government — two  public 
professions  in  which  there  Is  no  surplus  of 
modesty — he  remained  to  the  end  a  totally 
unpretentious  person,  modest,  and  even  shy. 

He  was  idolized  by  his  fellow  broadcasters 
and  at  one  point  something  close  to  a  Mur- 
row cult  began  to  emerge.  When  a  net- 
work official  felt  it  waa  going  to  bit  too  far. 


and  announced  that  he  was  forming  a  "Mur- 
row Isn't  God  Club,"  Ed  promptly  WTote  to 
him,  and  applied  for  a  charter  membership. 
Edward  R.  Murrow  was  a  man,  too,  of 
courage  and  principle. 

On  one  occasion,  when  a  fellow  broad- 
caster was  attacked  by  a  group  of  super- 
patriots,  the  man  suddenly  found  himself 
on  one  of  TV's  Infamous  blacklists.  Murrow 
promptly  gave  the  man  $7,500  to  hire  attor- 
ney Louis  Nlzer  and  Initiate  the  libel  suit 
that  eventually  cleared  his  name.  'I'm  not 
making  a  personal  loan  to  you."  said  Mur- 
row. "I  am  Investing  this  money  in  Amer- 
ica."' 

But  if  there  is  any  special  way  that  Ed 
Murrow  would  want  to  be  remembered  It 
would  be  expressed  by  the  simple  word  "re- 
porter." 

Though  he  never  would  have  admitted  It, 
he  virtually  created  radio  and  television  re- 
porting as  we  know  it  today. 

Who  can  forget  the  drama  of  that  solemn 
dateline:    "This  is  London"? 

For  when  he  said:  "This  is  London,"  it 
suddenly  was  London. 

It  was  the  real  London  and  he  had  sud- 
denly taken  us  there,  out  into  the  noisy 
terror  of  the  streets,  and  down  Into  the 
quiet  fear  of  the  bomb  shelters. 

We  no  longer  simply  heard  about  the  war 
from  our  radios.  We  were  made  spectators 
at  the  scene.  When  he  stood  on  a  London 
rooftop  during  a  Nazi  raid,  and  said:  "The 
English  die  with  great  dignity,"  It  became 
more  than  merely  news.  We  stood  there  on 
that  rooftop  with  him,  and  we  sensed  that 
dignity. 

Ed  Murrow's  wartime  broadcasts  were  a 
whole  new  dimension  in  news  reporting. 

It  was  a  dimension  he  was  to  broaden 
all  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

He  often  said  In  later  years  that  broad- 
casting— both  in  radio  and  television — was 
essentially  a  transportation  medium.  It 
was  not  meant  merely  to  inform.  It  was 
meant  to  carry  the  audience  to  the  scene 
itself. 

That  Is  why  Ed  Murrow  risked  his  life  in 
25  bombing  missions  over  Germany.  That 
Is  why  he  sailed  up  the  English  Channel  in 
a  minesweeper.  That  Is  why  he  stood  In  the 
horror  of  Buchenwald  on  the  very  day  It 
was  liberated. 

For  to  Ed  Murrow,  to  report  meant  to  be 
there. 

To  us,  now  in  1965,  all  this  may  seem  rou- 
tine and  obvious. 

But  Edward  R.  Murrow,  as  much  as  any 
single  man  in  his  time,  made  it  all  possible. 
As  a  mourning  colleague  put  it  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  ""He  was  an  original  and  we 
shall  not  see  his  like  again." 

President  Kennedy's  appointment  of  Ed 
Murrow  as  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  was  widely   applauded. 

A  few  people  were  surprised  that  Edward 
R.  Murrow  should  turn  his  back  on  all  the 
gold  and  glamour  of  Madison  Avenue  and 
take  on  the  headaches  of  a  much  maligned 
and  misunderstood  Government  agency. 
But  they  did  not  know  Ed  Murrow 

He  had  been  asked  by  the  President  to 
serve  and  believing  that  the  pubUc  interest 
must  come  first,  he  was  ready  to  serve. 
"Besides,"  as  he  told  a  friend  later,  "I  had 
been  criticlElng  bureaucrats  all  my  adult  life, 
and  It  was  mr  turn  to  try." 

The  fact  Is  that  he  had  been  in  public  life 
ever  since  he  waa  graduated  from  college,  as 
a  pioneer  in  that  new  and  powerful  establish- 
ment that  has  been  aptly  called  the  fourth 
branch  of  government — the  American  press. 
The  appointment  was  a  brilliant  one  Ed 
Murrow  understood,  as  well  as  any  man  in 
our  century,  the  responsibility,  and  the  power 
for  good,  of  modem  mass  communication. 
He  tinderstood  the  relationship  of  that  power 
to  our  open  society. 

He   knew  that   the  United  States,  as  any 
open   society,    is    a    house   with   transparent 
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walls.  He  knew  that  people  who  live  In  an 
open  eoctety  ahould  tell  the  truth  about 
themaeUea. 

In  an  open  loclety  a«  oun.  the  flrat  prin- 
ciple of  our  public  morality  1«  that  trutb 
•bould  be  told. 

Am  Lincoln  once  aald:  "Falsehood,  efli>e- 
clally  IX  you  have  got  a  poor  memory,  la  the 
worst  enemy  a  fellow  can  have." 

Propaganda,  to  be  effective,  must  be  be- 
lieved. To  be  believed.  It  must  be  credible. 
To  be  credible.  It  must  be  true.  If  It  U  not. 
In  the  end  It  will  not  stand  up. 

The  eTll  genius  Joseph  Ooebbels  taught  us 
unfounded  propaganda  can  be  effective  only 
if  the  big  Us  Is  ao  bold  and  monstrous  as  to 
appear  uninvantable.  In  an  open  society. 
people  are  Incapable  of  believing  that  anyone 
could  be  capable  of  such  perversity.  A  prop- 
agandist such  as  Ooebbels  can  enjoy  tempo- 
rary triumphs  In  a  totalitarian  society.  In  a 
free  society,  the  shallowness  of  his  creed  will 
be  exposed. 

Today,  the  whole  world  can  see  what  Is 
going  on  In  this  global  goldfish  bowl  that  la 
the  United  8Utes.  We  have  a  candid  free 
press.  And  American  magazines,  Alms,  and 
television  shows,  for  better  or  worse,  go  vir- 
tually everywhere  overseas. 

In  this  kind  of  open  society.  It  Is  futile  for 
a  government  to  put  out  false  propaganda. 
There  are  too  many  nongovernmental  sources 
of  Information  available  to  refute  It. 

The  public  official's  words,  as  well  as  his 
actions,  are  Inescapably  subject  to  the  sear- 
ing scrutiny  of  the  reporter,  the  pundit,  and 
the  scholar. 

This  Includes  the  scrutiny  of  hundreds  of 
foreign  correspondents  who  are  reporting 
back  to  their  own  nations  every  day.  It  In- 
cludes the  scrutiny  of  80,000  foreign  students, 
all  of  whom  are  writing  home  and  most  of 
whom  will  eventually  be  going  home,  to  tell 
family  and  friends  what  America  is  really 
Uke. 

Three  and  a  half  million  American  tour- 
ists go  abroad  i  ivry  year.  A  million  Ameri- 
can military  personnel  and  their  dependents 
are  stationed  around  the  world.  Over  30.000 
American  mlsslonarlee  are  scattered  around 
the  globe. 

Each  of  these  Americans  becomes  a  kind 
of  individual  USIA  to  every  person  he  meets 
overseas. 

There  Is.  then,  not  Just  one  official  Voice 
of  America  coming  out  of  Washington  There 
is  a  whole,  gigantic  chorus  of  voices  of 
America,  a  chorus  of  literally  millions,  who 
carry  the  story  o<  the  United  States  abroad. 
But  this  chorus  la  not  under  the  baton  of 
any  minister  of  propaganda.  Each  American 
tells  his  own  story,  reflecting  his  own  un- 
derstanding of  America. 

The  diversity  of  American  life  Is  repre- 
sented In  the  picture  presented  to  the  world. 

But  In  an  era  where  diplomacy  Is  prac- 
Ucad  by  prlvaU  Individuals  as  well  as  gov- 
ernment oaclais,  new  responsibilities  arise 
for  all. 

For  the  businessman  who  conducts  ne- 
gotiations abroad  with  foreign  governments; 
for  tbe  sehoiar  or  writer  lecturing  in  foreign 
lands:  tot  the  artist  or  scientist  attending  in- 
tematloBal  festivals  or  conferences,  there  is 
an  obligation  to  know  ons's  country,  to  give 
an  objaetlve  analysU.  to  be  an  effective  advo- 
cate. And,  might  I  add,  to  do  thU.  we  must 
know  major  languages  of  the  world,  which 
our  eduoatlonal  syatem  must  be  equipped 
to  tSACh. 

Bd  Murrow  excelled  as  a  reporter  because 
he  knew  the  world  which  he  was  reporting. 
If  the  oltlaan  dlpiomat  la  to  excel  he  must 
know  his  country  and  the  world  he  Is  ad- 
dressing. 

As  ooa  wbo  understood  the  effect  of  the 
commnnlBattons  revolution  on  dlplotnacy  In 
our  time,  Cdward  R.  Murrow  would  rejoice 
tiiat  "public  diplomacy"  wUl  now  be  the  ob- 
ject of  continuing  atudy  and  reflection  by 
serious  students  and  scholars. 


If  four  decades  of  public  diplomacy  have 
disappointed  thoae  who  eaw  in  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's "open  diplomacy"  the  solution  to  all 
international  disputes,  it  remains  today — 
far  more  so  than  in  Wilson's  time — an  Impor- 
tant piiTt  of  Lnternatlonal  relatione. 

In  the  United  States  two  decades  of  world 
leadership  have  enhanced  Ite  Importance. 
The  exposure  of  Americans  to  foreign  affairs 
has  multiplied  dramatically.  Our  military 
and  political  commitments  around  the  world, 
our  participation  in  hundreds  of  Interna- 
tional organizations,  tbe  expansion  of  the 
Foreign  Service,  the  development  of  the  for- 
eign aid  agency  and  the  Peace  Corps  have 
placed  more  Americans  in  a  diplomatic  role 
than  was  conceivable  20  years  ago. 

The  enlargement  of  our  foreign  affairs  ma- 
chinery has  been  accompanied  by  a  vastly 
enlarged  public  market  for  information  on 
foreign  affairs. 

Tbe  result  Ls  that  scholars  and  business- 
men, labor  leaders  and  foundation  execu- 
tives, and  the  average  American  citizen,  too, 
are  more  deeply  concerned  and  more  vocal  on 
International  affairs  than  ever  before. 

As  recent  events  have  shown.  American 
citizens  today  do  not  restrict  their  foreign 
affairs  concerns  to  detached  criticism  of 
governmental  action.  They  Initiate  public 
programs  and  public  protests  favoring  one 
course  of  action  or  deriding  another.  They 
advocate  freely  and  they  dissent  freely. 

For  those  of  us  In  Government.  John 
Stuart  Mill's  advice  Is  as  valid  today  as  when 
uttered  a  century  ago:  "We  can  never  be 
sure  that  the  opinion  we  are  endeavoring 
to  stifle  is  a  false  opinion:  and  If  we  were 
sure,  stifling  It  would  be  an  evil  still." 

And.  thus,  we  must  prize  both  advocacy 
and  dissent.  Without  the  right  of  dissent, 
the  free  debat*  essential  to  an  enlightened 
consensus  is  Impossible. 

Oftentimes  the  views  of  the  American  peo- 
ple will  be  expressed  through  the  Congress, 
which  can  exercise  great  Influence  on  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations  through  resolu- 
tions and  speeches  as  well  as  through  the 
power  of  conflrmatlon  and  of  controlling  ex- 
penditures. In  conducting  affairs  of  state 
at  an  Important  international  conference,  an 
American  Secretary  of  State  may  find  that 
a  congressional  resolution  or  a  Senate  com- 
mittee investigation  may  determine  the  set- 
ting for  action  far  more  than  any  decision 
taken  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Congressional  participation  in  diplomacy  is 
now  well  accepted  But  what  precise  role 
It  is  best  suited  to  play  remains  a  disputed 
issue — one  which  will  merit  the  attention 
of  scholars  of  this  center  of  public  diplo- 
macy. 

For  my  part.  I  do  not  fear  the  encroach- 
ments of  Congress  on  the  conduct  of  di- 
plomacy. It  Is  possible  that  during  the  first 
half  of  the  century  there  did  occur  in  West- 
em  societies  a  "functional  derangement 
between  the  governed  and  the  governors," 
an  assumption  by  popular  legislatures  of 
powers  they  were  ill  equipped  to  exercise  in 
the  fleld  of  international  affairs 

Today,  under  our  presidential  system  an 
American  President  has  the  authority  and  the 
power  he  needs  to  determine  the  course  of 
foreign  pwlicy. 

Modern  communications  technology  has 
aided  what  the  Constitution  Intended,  that 
the  President  take  the  lead  In  formulating 
and  executing  foreign  policy.  Strong  Presi- 
dential leadership — combined  with  Independ- 
ent congressional  initiatives — is  what  Is  need- 
ed in  the  age  of  public  diplomacy 

When  this  Is  present,  as  It  is  today,  there 
need  be  little  fear  of  excessive  congressional 
intervention. 

And  public  diplomacy,  however  important 
It  Is  destined  to  become,  is  not  likely  to  super- 
sede private  diplomacy. 

But  the  Importance  of  public  diplomacy 
has  been  enhanced  by  the  communications 
revolution  of  our  time.    This  has  provided  us 


with  an  electronic  means  of  multiplying  the 
himMn  mind.  We  can,  today,  literally  reach 
out  and  communicate,  simultaneously,  with 
millions  of  other  minds. 

One  simple  invention — the  transistor  ra- 
dio— may  have  had  more  psychological  im- 
pact on  the  world  than  any  other  single 
Invention  in  the  p««t  century. 

For  the  transistor  radio,  which  in  this 
country  we  still  regard  as  a  kind  of  toy,  has 
suddenly  become  an  Immensely  significant 
political  Instrument. 

People  everywhere  today — on  the  plains 
and  paddles  of  Asia,  on  the  rolling  grasslands 
of  Africa,  on  the  high  slopes  of  the  Andes, 
everywhere  In  our  shrunken  world,  people 
are  now  within  earshot  of  a  transistor  radio. 

What  is  more,  most  of  these  people  today 
in  the  nearly  SO  new  nations  that  have 
erupted  onto  the  political  scene  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  have  the  franchise. 
Their  village  views  are  backed  up  by  their 
village  votes. 

These  people  In  the  remote  villages  of  the 
world  may  not  be  literate  in  the  traditional 
sense.  But  they  are  politically  conscious. 
They  are  in  touch.  They  know  what  Is  going 
on.  And  they  will  help  shape  the  future  of 
mankind. 

Through  their  village  radios,  they  can  now 
pick  and  choose  from  the  world's  political 
opinions. 

What  is  true  of  the  village  transistor  radio 
of  today  will  be  true  of  the  village  television 
set  of  tomorrow.  Television  is  already  in 
more  than  90  cotmtrles  of  the  world.  It  Is 
now  the  fastest  growing  medivmi  of  com- 
munication on  earth. 

What  does  all  this  really  mean? 

It  means  that  the  communications  explo- 
sion has  vastly  enlarged  the  role  of  public 
diplomacy.  This  Is  the  Instrument  the  Ed- 
ward R.  Murrow  Center  la  going  to  study. 

May  It  always  be  an  Instrument,  In  our 
country,  for  truth.  May  It  always  be  an  In- 
strument used  for  man's  betterment  and 
emancipation. 

In  the  words  of  Ed  Murrow:  "If  truth 
must  be  our  guide  then  dreams  must  be  our 
goal.  To  the  hunger  of  those  masses  yearn- 
ing to  be  free  and  to  learn,  to  this  sleeping 
giant  now  stirring,  that  Is  so  much  of  the 
world,  we  shall  say;  We  share  your  dreams." 
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ALASKA'S  VILLAGE  PEOPLE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Indian  and  the  Alaskan  native 
have  occupied  an  unusual  position  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  Much  has 
been  written  and  said  about  them  and, 
as  we  all  know,  the  so-called  western  Is 
one  of  the  most  popular  types  of  movie 
and  television  entertainment.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  is  entirely  devoted 
to  the  Indian  and  Alaskan  natives.  Ad- 
ditionally, there  are  programs  operating 
in  other  agencies  for  their  welfare.  Much 
has  been  written  and  said  about  these 
first  residents  of  our  country,  but  in 
spite  of  all  the  work  being  done  with  and 
for  the  Indians  and  the  natives,  little 
is  known  of  exactly  how  they  live,  what 
they  want,  of  their  dreams  and  hopes. 

Between  December  5  and  December 
15,  1965,  the  Anchorage  Daily  News  pub- 
lished a  series  of  11  articles  entitled 
"Alaska's  Village  People."  The  series  in- 
cluded a  portrayal  of  the  Alaskan  natives 
from  Barrow  to  Ketchikan.  The  series, 
to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  finest  ever 
published  about  the  Alaskan  native. 

The  Anchorage  Daily  News  has  per- 
formed a  useful  service  to  the  people 
of  Alaska.  It  Is  the  first  time  that  the 
Alaskan  native  villagers  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  all  of  Alaska's 


citizens.  I  have  the  highest  praise  for 
the  publisher,  Norman  C.  Brown,  the 
editor,  Joe  Rothsteln,  and  the  reporters, 
including  Beverly  and  Edward  Isenson, 
Kathy  Colton,  Janet  Archibald,  and  Joe 
Rychetnik,  many  of  whom  I  coimt  as  per- 
sonal friends. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  series  of  11  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  so  that  people  through- 
out the  entire  50  States  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  learn  the  reality  and 
tragedy  of  the  situation  in  which  our 
Alaskan  native  people  find  themselves. 
In  some  respects  "Alaska's  Village  Peo- 
ple" tells  the  story  of  many  of  our  In- 
dian tribes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  done  far  too  little  to  assist  our 
American  Indian  and  Alaskan  natives  to 
acquire  social  and  educational  skills 
which  would  enable  them  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  modern  American  life.  It  is 
my  hope  that  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  take  the  time  to  read  this  outstand- 
ing series.  Not  only  is  it  excellent  from 
a  historical  and  journalistic  viewpoint, 
but  it  forces  upon  us  the  obligation  to  do 
some  serious  thinking  about  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish  in  behalf  of  these 
people. 

Many  Alaskan  natives  participate  ac- 
tively in  the  social  and  p>olitical  life  of 
the  State.  Eskimos,  Indians,  and  Aleuts 
are  regularly  elected  to  the  legislature. 
The  first  president  of  the  State  senate 
was  an  Eskimo  from  Unalakleet.  The 
second  was  an  Indian  from  the  south- 
eastern village  of  Klawock.  A  news- 
paper in  Fairbanks  is  edited  by  an  Es- 
kimo from  Point  Hope.  One  of  our  out- 
standing artists  is  an  Eskimo.  Many 
of  our  finest  bush  pilots  are  natives. 

All  Alaskans  are  proud  of  our  native 
people,  but  I  know  of  no  one  who  believes 
we  have  done  all  we  should.  After  read- 
ing "Alaska's  Village  People,"  I  know  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  we  must  take 
strong  and  generous  measures  to  give 
those  people  the  education,  vocational 
training,  medical  assistance,  housing, 
and  all  other  programs  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  enjoys  and  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

Exhibit  I 

Alaska's  Village  People 

When  people  think  of  Alaska  they  think  of 
the  Eskimo.  And  well  they  should.  For  the 
Eskimo  has  mastered  one  of  the  most  In- 
hospitable areas  on  earth — the  frozen  tundra, 
the  Arctic  coastline,  the  unpredictable 
Bering  Sea  and  Its  winter  Icepack. 

Many  express  surprise  that  Alaska  has 
other  aboriginal  cultures — the  Aleut,  the  In- 
dian— both  of  which  also  have  endured  In  a 
land  where  llie  Is  not  retained  without  con- 
siderable personal  effort. 

Each  summer,  thousands  of  visitors  ctnne 
North  to  see  the  Alaska  native.  He  Is  a 
rom.intlc  figure  In  American  legend.  He  ap- 
pears on  the  cover  of  a  popular  ice  cream 
bar.    He  Is  the  symbol  of  the  North. 

But  the  Alaska  native  is  also  a  living 
breathing  human  being  who  has  been 
touched  by  Western  cIvlllzaUon.  And,  like 
people  from  Sarawak  to  the  edge  of  the 
Sahara — people  who  have  lagged  behind  the 
advancement  of  human  knowledge — he  is  In- 


creasingly anxious  to  share  In  the  wealth  and 
opportunity  he  sees  about  him. 

Some  Alaska  natives  successfully  have 
made  the  transition  from  the  old  culture 
to  the  new.  Most  have  not,  despite  the  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  spent  annually  by  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  In  their  be- 
half. Many  live  in  conditions  that  match 
or  surpass  urban  U.S.  slums.  Their  educa- 
tional progress  remains  well  below  that  o? 
nonnatlves  who  share  Alaska  with  them. 
Jobs  are  scarce  in  the  village  and  Job  op- 
portunities are  not  much  better  If  they  move 
to  a  larger  settlement.  The  welfare  check. 
In  many  cases,  Is  a  way  of  life. 

Some  argue  that  the  Alaska  native  should 
not  be  encouraged  to  escape  his  past.  But 
since  the  first  whaling  vessel  reached  the 
Alaska  coast,  the  native  has  been  increas- 
ingly unable  to  retain  the  purity  of  his  cul- 
ture. The  past  Is  fast  closing  In  behind  him. 
The  future  Is  not  rapidly  opening  before  him. 

As  a  matter  of  national  policy,  the  United 
States  Is  committed  to  helping  disadvantaged 
people  around  the  globe  to  find  a  path  to- 
ward economic  self-sufficiency  and  personal 
dignity.  It  l6  equally  committed  to  its  own 
people  In  the  North.  But  through  past  and 
present  programs,  it  Is  not  achieving  its 
goals  with  any  marked  degree  of  success. 

The  conditions  that  exist  today  exist  after 
decades  of  Federal  Involvement. 

If  the  Alaska  native  were  lazy,  lacking  in 
personal  ambition  or  personal  resources,  he 
could  not  have  survived  here  so  long.  He  Is 
a  strong,  generous,  able  Individual.  But 
today  he  Is  caught  between  two  worlds  and 
if  his  life  Is  appalling  and  embarrassing  to 
the  nonnative  observer,  It  can  only  be 
shamefully  degrading  to  the  Individuals 
Involved. 

They  are  beginning  to  speak,  after  the 
long  silence.  And  they  are  beginning  to 
grow  angry  and  Impatient.  It  Is  a  situation 
the  U.S.  Government  must  heed  closely,  not 
only  for  basic  human  reasons  but  for  the 
International  Implications  as  well. 

These  people  represent  about  one-fourth 
of  Alaska's  civilian  population.  As  such, 
they  can  be  either  a  tremendous  economic 
burden  or  a  great  untapped  reservoir  of  op- 
portunity. Their  future  is  perhaps  the  most 
critical  problem  the  State  of  Alaska  laces 
today. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  the  entire 
Dally  News  staff  has  been  directed  during  the 
I»8t  few  months  toward  gathering  Informa- 
tion about  Alaska's  village  people.  The  series 
that  begins  today  Is  the  result  of  mountains 
of  data  carefully  studied  and  countless 
interviews. 

Many  villages  were  visited,  many  were 
not.  Many  things  are  left  unsaid  because 
the  Job  was  so  massive  no  newspaper,  partic- 
ularly an  Alaskan  newspajier,  can  touch  ever>' 
base  In  a  study  such  as  this. 

The  project  taxed  our  resources  to  their 
outer  limits.  And  the  harder  we  worked  and 
the  more  we  learned,  the  more  we  realized 
how  Important  it  Is  to  tell  this  story.  We 
began  with  no  preconceived  ideas  of  right  or 
wrong,  praise  or  blame.  Our  aim  when  we 
began,  and  now,  is  only  to  call  attention 
to  this  situation  In  an  orderly  accurate  man- 
ner. If  the  result  is  greater  understanding 
among  our  readers  and  leaders  of  the  prob- 
lems and  Its  Implications,  we  will  be  satisfied 
that  we  have  achieved  our  purpose. — J.R. 

Part  I.  Bethel 

There  are  two  movie  theaters  In  Bethel. 
One  Is  a  big  barnlike  structure.  The  other 
Is  upstairs  in  the  Northern  Commercial  Co. 
building.  On  Sunday  night,  when  the  dally 
7  p.m.  show  conflicts  with  services  at  the 
Moravian  Church,  the  theaters  have  another 
showing  at  9  p.m.  Movies  are  Bethel's  most 
popular  form  of  entertainment,  barely  edg- 
ing basketball. 

Basketball  draws  enthusiastic  crowds  to 
the  Bethel  National  Guard  Armory  on  Tues- 


day and  FYlday  nights  during  the  winter 
months.  The  players  include  homegrown 
boys.  Public  Health  Service  doctors,  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  schoolteachers,  local  air- 
craft mechanics,  and  usually  at  least  one  low- 
er Kuskokwlm  River  bush  pilot.  Just  in  from 
a  day  of  delivering  supplies  or  people  to 
nearby  villages 

And  more  than  one  player,  In  addition  to 
admitting  a  foul,  has  had  to  lean  over  to 
his  opponent  and  say,  "excuse  me.  Rever- 
end." 

On  the  hardwood,  they  wear  the  typical 
basketball  tliorts  and  Jerseys.  But  to  the 
gallery,  faces  of  most  players  are  familiar; 
no  printed  program  is  needed 

For  Bethel,  despite  being  the  transporta- 
tion, commercial,  and  health  center  for 
southwest  Alaska — about  100,000  square 
miles  along  and  between  the  lower  Yukon 
and  Kuskokwlm  Rivers — is  a  small  town. 
Its  est!m:ited  permanent  population  is  1.600 
About  85  percent  of  the  permanent  residents 
are  Alaska  natives,  primarily  Eskimos. 

They  reside  In  Bethel  because  they  were 
born  In  Bethel,  or  because  they  have  mi- 
grated from  a  nearby  delta  village  In  search 
of  economic  opportunity  or  better  living  con- 
ditions. Bethel.  Alaska.  Is  not  all  they  know. 
The  movies  convey  to  them  the  Western 
world,  with  Its  glamour  and  advantages  and 
problems  There  is  the  Sears  catalog,  too — 
the  community's  favorite  reading  material 
and  an  attractive  window  to  life  in  that 
other  world. 

Tlie  people  of  the  lower  Kuskokwlm  and 
Yukon  River  deltas  are  suspended  between 
their  aboriginal  past,  which  they  cannot 
reject,  and  those  bright  lights  of  the  new 
culture,  which  they  cannot  resist  Most  of 
Alaska's  50,000  native  people — Eskimos. 
Aleuts,  and  Indians — share  the  difficulties  of 
that  cultural  transition.  Together  they  rep- 
resent about  one-fourth  of  the  State's  civil- 
ian population. 

By  any  common  standard  or  Indicator  used 
to  measure  poverty,  most  are  Impoverished. 
They  earn  less,  have  more  limited  education, 
and  die  younger  than  nonnatlves.  Poverty 
Is  the  dominating  leature  of  native  Alaska 
life. 

And  southwest  Alaska  Is  the  statistical 
capital.  In  the  United  States,  the  infant 
mortality  rate  for  nonwhltes.  generally  the 
Nation's  poorest  group,  is  about  40  for  each 
1.000  births.  Southwest  Alaska,  In  1964, 
had  an  Infant  mortality  rate  of  67.  The 
I960  census  showed  the  median  formal  edu- 
cation completed  by  persons  over  26  In  Alas- 
ka southwest  area  at  between  2  and  3  years. 
That  same  census  designated  virtually  all 
native  homes  in  the  area  substandard.  More 
than  70  percent  of  the  families  had  Incomes 
of  $3,000  and  under  In  1963.  Because  of  high 
transportation  costs,  the  village  dollar  is 
worth  about  40  cents  compared  with  its  Seat- 
tle value 

Bethel  is  the  hub  of  the  region.  It  Is  the 
area  center  for  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  a  National 
Guard  scout  battalion.  Every  day.  weather 
permitting,  a  Northern  Consolidated  Airlines 
F-27  propjet  arrives  from  Anchorage. 

Situated  on  a  bend  In  the  Kuskokwlm 
River,  the  community  is  80  miles  from  the 
Bering  Sea.  about  10  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  Kuskokwlm  Is  Bethel's  highway.  Except 
dtirlng  breakup  and  freezeup.  the  mighty 
river  Is  a  taxlway.  runway  and  parking  lot 
for  planes  which  use  floats  in  summer,  skis 
in  winter.  Thousands  of  villagers  receive 
supplies  by  river  barge  from  here. 

The  Kuskokwlm  Is  also  Bethel's  master. 
Year  by  year  it  has  been  eating  away  at  the 
banks  of  the  town.  Buildings  have  been 
moved  often.  Each  year,  after  the  spring 
breakup  sends  tons  of  ice  downstream. 
Bethel's  business  district  is  flooded.  Be- 
cause of  this  condition,  it  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  construct  a  city  sewage  system  or 
realistically  assess  the  value  of  land. 
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Dwplte  tbe  ev«r-prMent  Kiukokwlm.  water 
U  a  problem.  A  well  recently  waa  InstAlled 
»t  a  depth  of  iOO  feet.  That  water  coeta 
between  3.5  and  4  cenU  a  gallon,  depending 
on  the  quantity  purchaaed. 

Ifayor  Art  Nicholson  drilled  and  owns 
the  Inatallatlon. 

"Many  people  tell  me  It  seems  strange 
to  see  so  much  water  In  the  wintertime,"  he 
says. 

Before,  the  only  water  supply  In  winter 
was  melted  Ice.  That  still  Is  the  supply  for 
thoae  who  cannot  afford  the  mayor's  pro- 
duct or  who  live  outside  Bethel.  Watering 
hole*  along  Bethel's  main  streets  are  kept 
open  by  those  who  must  carry  It  to  their 
homoa  dally. 

Bethel  has  electricity,  but  many  cannot 
afford  to  use  It.  They  bum  kerosene  lamps 
^ntj  gu  lanterns  instead.  Most  homes  have 
oU  stoves,  but  It  Is  not  uncommon  to  see 
women  and  children  hauling  sleds  of  wood 
scrap*  from  construction  projects  or  brush 
areas.     Oil  Is  expensive. 

Among  the  first  white  men  to  settle  In 
the  area  were  the  Moravian  missionaries. 
They  came  In  the  late  1880"s.  And  they  have 
endured.  Much  community  activity  centers 
around  the  church.  At  Sunday  night  serv- 
ices, a  native  choir  sings  Christian  hymns 
In  EsUxno. 

"But  we  have  no  young  girls  in  our  choir. 
only  old  women."  one  choir  member  p>olnted 
out. 

Eskimo  handcraft,  such  as  dolls  and  yo- 
yos made  from  fur  and  hide,  and  baskets 
woven  from  grasses,  still  are  made  in  Bethel 
and  outlying  villages.  Some  are  sold  at  area 
trading  posts,  and  a  wide  variety  is  found  at 
the  Moravian  book  shop,  operated  by  Mrs. 
O.  C.  Schattschelder. 

"The  art  Is  dying  out,"  she  says,  'how  we 
wish  they  would  preserve  it." 

Although  the  days  of  blrdfeather  parkas 
are  gone  forever  and  Sears  catalog  clothing 
Is  seen  In  the  most  remote  villages,  nearly 
all  fur  parkas  and  mukluks  are  made  at 
homa.  Still  very  popiilar  with  the  women. 
and  worn  by  many  youngsters,  are  fur 
parkas  with  colorful   printed  cotton  shells. 

Nearly  every  kind  of  canned  food,  dry 
staple  and  many  frosen  foods  can  be  bought 
at  Bathel  stores.  Poorer  families  exist  al- 
most exclusively  on  fish  and  wild  game.  A 
meal  might  consist  of  a  bowl  of  boiled  fish 
dipped  In  seal  oil  with  bread  and  coffee. 

Until  a  very  few  years  ago,  winter  travel 
In  the  delu  was  mostly  by  dog  sled.  Now, 
winter  land  transportation  Is  the  mechani- 
cal snow  cart.    It  Is  sold  everywhere. 

"I  used  to  have  a  dog  team,"  said  a  Bethel 
man.  "and  I  loved  my  dogs.  But  this  Is  much 
cheaper  than  feeding  them.  Easier  to  take 
care  of,  too." 

For  going  great  distances,  the  native  uses 
the  airplane.  All  day,  planes  fly  low  over 
Bethal,  biiah  planea  that  land  on  rivers  or 
froaen  Ice  patcbas.  Here  Is  the  lifeline  to 
tha  nearby  vUlagaa.  I^octors  and  nurses 
travel  It.    So  do  schoolteachers  and  the  U.S. 


The  people  of  60  villages  look  to  Bethel 
for  thalr  supplies,  their  conununlcatlon  with 
and  transportation  to  the  world  outside. 
They  ooma  to  Bethel  to  be  born  and  to  die. 
They  come  In  search  of  a  better  life,  even 
though  half  of  Bethel's  men,  21  years  or 
older,  are  not  permanently  employed. 

Bethel  Is  growing  at  a  rate  of  about  10 
(>«rcent  each  year.  Much  of  this  growth  can 
be  traced  to  resettlement  by  those  who  had 
made  their  homes  In  other  delta  villages, 
people  who  lived  under  clrciunstancee 
which  make  Bethel  more  attractive. 

Purr  a.  Tbb  Dklta 
On  one  wall  waa  a  picture  of  President 
Kennedy.     On  the  oppoelte  wall,  above  the 
only  door  of  the  one-room  hut,  was  a  pic- 
ture of  Prealdent  Johnson 


The  man  tmd  woman  who  lived  here.  In 
this  tar  paper  framehouse  In  Nunaplchuk, 
were  obviously  proud  of  these  two  poeaee- 
slons — pictures  of  their  Presidents.  But 
When  the  visitor  admired  the  pictures,  they 
could  not  express  their  pleasure,  since  they 
could  not  speak  English. 

There  are  dozens  of  Nunaplchuks  In  south- 
west Alaska.  And  thousands  Inhabit  them. 
They  have  an  idea,  a  hint  of  modem  Amer- 
ica— their  Nation.  Meanwhile,  the  elements 
of  their  culture,  the  Eskimo  culture,  are  slow- 
ly eroding. 

About  350  people  live  In  Nunaplchuk.  The 
population  changes  frequently  and  season- 
ally. Survival  Is  a  dally  problem  There  Is 
the  wind  that  whips  across  the  flats  from 
the  Bering  Sea.  The  temperature  dropw  to 
well  below  zero  In  winter  Fish  and  game 
are  scarce  and  becoming  more  so  The  birth 
rate  continues  to  increase  and  the  death 
rate  continues  to  decline  Because  he  Is  cul- 
turally Immobile — because  he  has  difficulty 
with  English  and  is  unfamiliar  with  moet 
ways  of  earning  a  living — the  Eskimo  has  few 
avenues  of  escapte. 

Village  economy  Is  virtually  nonexistent. 
In  winter,  villagers  flsh  through  the  Ice.  A 
few  carve  Ivory  figures  and  Jewelry  to  trade 
at  the  village  store. 

During  the  summer  salmon  season  In  near- 
by Bristol  Bay.  many  of  them  leave  their 
homes  to  work  In  canneries  or  on  the  boats. 
Some  find  construction  Jobs.  Some  work 
for  Government  agencies.  Most  have  no 
permanent  source  of  Income. 

The  land  they  inhabit  Is  flat  as  a  table- 
top.  It  appears  especially  barren  in  winter, 
Windswept  and  decked  with  snow.  No  trees 
grow  here,  except  some  scrub  willows.  The 
view  la  limitless. 

Wooden  boardwalks  stretch  like  sidewalks 
between  each  house.  Often,  the  name  of 
the  household  is  written  above  the  door. 
Dogs  are  tied  down  around  the  yards  and 
puppies  frisk  between  homes. 

In  some  homes,  oil  stoves  stand  next  to 
wood  stoves.  Small  willow  branches  are 
burned.  They  are  not  very  suitable  for 
heating.  The  Kuskokwlm-Yukon  Delta  Is 
supplied  primarily  from  Bethel  by  air.  F^iel 
oil    transportation    can    coet    (75    a    barrel. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  area  resulted  in 
this  profile  of  a  typical  southwest  village 
home:  one  room.  15  feet  wide  by  18  feet 
long,  or  270  square  feet,  with  enclosed  en- 
tryway.  Six  people  live  here.  Their  heat 
comes  from  a  wood  stove,  their  light  from 
a  gas  lantern.  The  floor  Is  made  of  rough 
planking.  Water  is  carried  from  the  near- 
est supply.  Human  waste  is  depoeited  in 
5-gallon  cans. 

It  is  common  to  see  wet  clothing  strung 
from  wall  to  wall  or  flsh  hanging  In  the 
outer  room  to  dry. 

The  exterior  of  these  homes  is  tar  paper 
over  weathered  wood  or  sometimes  corru- 
gated Iron  or  aluminum. 

Such  conditions,  of  course,  present  health 
problems.  Tuberculosis  has  been  a  scourge. 
T^e  Incidence  in  the  Alaska  native  Is  the 
highest  In  the  Nation.  Millions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  by  the  State  and  Federal 
Oovernments  to  cure  and  prevent  the  disease. 
After  a  massive  program  was  launched  In  the 
mld-1960's  to  wipe  out  tuberculosis  In  na- 
tive communities,  the  rate  dropped  quickly. 
The  number  of  new  cases  has  Increased  since 
I960  although  It  reached  a  new  plateau  this 
year. 

The  rod-shaped  tubercule  bacilli,  spread 
by  tiny  droplets  of  a  sneeze  or  cough,  can 
rapidly  reach  an  entire  family  sharing  a 
single  room.  Patients  may  be  treated  and 
cured  In  modern  hospitals,  but  when  they 
return,  It  Is  to  the  same  conditions.  To 
exist  without  BUfDclent  heating  during  the 
arctic  or  subarctic  winter,  the  Eskimo  is  de- 
pendent upon  his  fur  clothing  and  body  heat 
for  warmth.     These  conditions  have  a  gen- 


eral tendency  to  spread  skin  Infections  and 
parasitic  skin  diseases. 

These  and  other  health  problems  exist  not 
only  In  the  villages  of  southwest  Alaska,  but 
In  most  Alaska  native  population  centers. 
According  to  the  State  bureau  of  vital  sta- 
tistics, the  1959-61  death  rate  for  Alaska 
whites  was  4.60  per  1,000  population.  For 
nonwhltes  It  was  9.01.  The  Public  Health 
Service  estimates  that  today  the  tuberculosis 
rate  among  Alaska  natives  Is  20  times  greater 
than  the  rate  for  the  general  U.S.  population. 

Other  problems  are  created  by  close  living. 

Dr.  Max  Brewer,  director  of  the  Arctic  Re- 
search Laboratory  at  Barrow,  points  to  the 
situation  of  the  14-year-old  girl  who  returns 
home  from  her  first  year  at  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe,  a  boarding  high  school  at  Sitka  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
At  school  modesty  is  emphasized  as  a 
▼Irtue  and  she  Is  given  a  certain  degree 
of  privacy.  She  returns  home  facing  the 
prospect  of  taking  a  sponge  bath  in  a  room 
fllled  with  people. 

The  BIA  and  State  of  Alaska  operate  grade 
schools  In  virtually  every  populated  settle- 
ment. But  where  a  child  must  share  the 
faint  glow  of  a  gas  lantern  In  the  center  of 
family  affairs,  home  study  Is  not  an  effective 
Instrument  of  learning. 

Many  villagers  of  southwest  Alaska  fully 
recognize  these  problems.  The  20th  century 
has  entered  their  lives  in  the  form  of  books, 
films,  visitors,  and  traveling  youngsters  off 
to  boarding  schools.  Life  still  may  be  prim- 
itive, but  the  culture  Is  not  the  same.  In- 
fluences of  education  and  economic  oppor- 
tunity, better  health  and  longer  lives  are 
tugging  at  roots  planted  long  ago,  In  a  world 
other  than  the  one  that  confronts  them  to- 
day. 

Combined  with  the  promise  of  better  lives 
elsewhere  is  the  probability  of  harder  lives 
if  they  remain.  The  population  is  growing. 
The  preaeure  on  flsh  and  game  is  increasing. 

"When  the  flshlng  season  Is  good,"  said 
the  Kwlgllllngok  Village  councilman  rather 
contemptuously,  "many  move  to  Bethel  for 
the  winter.  They  think  they  can  afford  to 
live  like  the  gussuk" — the  white  man. 

A  doctor  at  the  Public  Health  Service  Hos- 
pital at  Bethel  estimated  that  80  percent  of 
the  babies  bom  In  the  southwest  area  are 
now  born  at  the  hospital.  It  Is  another  re- 
flection of  the  growing  dependence  on  the 
community  by  the  villagers. 

The  principal  Industry  of  Bethel  is  govern- 
ment— the  new  96  million  Public  Health 
Service  Hospital,  the  State-operated  school, 
the  State  airport  that  brings  in  the  plane 
each  day  from  Anchorage,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  area  office,  the  National  Guard 
Scout  battalion  headquarters. 

The  government,  particularly  the  Federal 
Government,  has  been  In  the  delta  for  dec- 
ades, providing  health  services,  education, 
welfare  assistance,  law  enforcement,  disas- 
ter relief,  and  other  programs  designed  to 
soften  the  Impact  of  cultural  collision. 

Despite  past  efforts,  disease  and  mortality 
rates  remain  high,  and  educational  achieve- 
ment low,  It  is  likely  that  the  degree  of  pov- 
erty In  Alaska's  southwest  is  at  the  highest 
level  of  any  region  under  the  American  flag. 

Recently,  Mrt.  Marie  McOulre,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  U.S.  Public  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, toured  this  area. 

Her  assessment:  "I've  never  seen  anything 
like  it.  even  in  the  worst  slums  of  our  major 
cities." 


Paht  3.  When  in  Nome 
Life  in  the  Arctic  has  never  been  easy. 
It  is  not  a  lazy  man's  land.  One  cannot 
drowse  away  his  time.  No  fruit  trees  provide 
a  ready  supply  of  food.  There  Is  no  natural 
shelter.  Many  survive  today  the  way  their 
grandfathers  did.  They  take  to  arctic  waters 
In  skin  boats.  They  track  and  kill  the  wal- 
rus,   the   seal,    and    the    whale.    They   flsh 
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through  the  arctic  Ice  and  pick  summer 
berries.  Unrelenting  cold  and  hunger  stand 
close  outside  the  door.  Death,  on  the  drift- 
ing ice.  In  the  blinding  veil  of  a  winter  whlte- 
out  or  the  blizzard's  bite.  Is  an  ever  near 
neighbor. 

Through  the  generations,  the  Eskimo  has 
made  his  peace  with  his  land  and  its  hazards. 
But  that  is  no  longer  good  enough.  Western 
civilization  Is  crowding  Into  the  Arctic. 

The  northern  Eskimo  sends  his  children  to 
school  to  learn  that  life  need  not  be  such  a 
tenuous  commodity.  The  children  learn  an- 
other language.  They  are  taught  different 
standards.  In  competition  vrtth  the  white 
man.  the  native  tries  to  find  work  so  that  he 
can  buy  the  food  and  clothing  that  once  he 
hunted  and  the  material  advantages  for 
which  he  has  a  growing  appetite. 

Nome  Is  perhaps  Alaska's  most  famous  city. 
It  Is  a  legend  of  gold.  Tens  of  thousands 
once  camped  there  hoping  to  earn  the  wealth 
of  a  lifetime  with  one  mining  claim. 

Nome  in  1965  Is  a  community  of  about 
2.200.  Three-fourths  of  the  population  Is 
Eskimo.  Here,  for  many  decades,  the  old  and 
new  cultures  have  met.  The  meeting  has 
been  an  outstanding  success  for  the  native. 

Daisy  Jack  of  Sandspit  Is  caught  between 
the  old  ways  and  the  new.  Sandspit.  just 
outside  Nome,  is  a  far  cry  from  the  military 
fort  that  once  stood  on  the  site.  Eight  peo- 
ple live  In  the  single  room  of  the  Jack's 
home.  There  Is  no  electricity  In  Sandspit,  no 
sewers,  no  water. 

During  the  summer  months,  her  husband 
Louis  and  their  sons  are  able  to  find  work  In 
Nome. 

"Not  much  work  in  winter,"  she  sajrs. 

While  her  husband  works  in  Nome.  Daisy 
Jack  spends  the  summer  attempting  to  meet 
her  family  needs  in  the  old  way. 

Salmon  Lake  lies  about  38  miles  from 
Nome.  She  goes  there  In  summertime  with 
members  of  the  family  to  camp,  catch  flsh, 
and  pick  berries.  Last  summer  she  says  she 
was  unable  to  catch  enough  flsh  to  carry  her 
family  through  the  winter. 

Daisy  and  Louis  Jack  evidently  have  ac- 
cepted the  changing  conditions  that  are 
driving  Eskimos  Into  town  and  away  from 
their  old  hunting  economy. 

"In  early  days,  we  could  trade  what  we 
catch  for  what  we  need.  Now,  not  so  easy  to 
do,"  Louis  Jack  claims. 

"Better  to  come  in  town — no  longer  can 
live  in  country,"  his  wife  chimed  in. 

In  town  the  children  can  go  to  school. 
Daisy  believes  that  more  education — and 
more  Jobs — are  her  pyeople's  major  needs. 
Their  Eskimo  name  Is  Aseuluk.  They  do 
not  use  it,  but  do  not  want  to  forget  It, 
either.    So  they  mention  It  to  the  visitor. 

Strung  out  along  the  shore  on  the  other 
side  of  Nome  from  Sandspit  Is  the  King 
Islander's  village,  a  favorite  target  of  tour- 
ists visiting  the  North.  Here,  too,  the  native 
faces  a  cultural  and  economic  crisis. 

King  Island,  a  rocky  perch  In  the  Bering 
Strait,  once  was  home  to  the  King  Island 
villagers  who  have  achieved  fame  as  hunt- 
ers and  Ivory  carvers.  But  as  the  years  go 
by.  fewer  of  the  King  Islanders  return  each 
year  to  their  Island  home.  Now,  most  of 
the  villagers  huddle  together  In  Nome's 
shadow— Jobless    and    undirected. 

Some  want  to  go  back  to  their  island. 
Some  want  to  relocate  to  Cape  WooUey. 
which  lies  between  Nome  and  King  Island. 
Some  want  to  remain  In  Nome.  For  years, 
Paul  Tiulana  has  urged  relocation  to  Cape 
WooUey.  "Hluana,  until  recently  president 
of  the  village  council,  now  appears  some- 
what discouraged  about  the  move. 

"The  people  stUl  talk  about  It.  Nobody 
wants  to  go  against  the  move."  he  says. 

But  he  knows  that  the  white  man's  econ- 
omy and  ways  have  caught  up  with  the  King 
Islanders, 

During  the  summer,  tourists  buy  the 
islanders'  carved  Ivory,  stone.  Jade  and  wood. 
It  provides  an  income,  but  not  enough  to  put 


bread  on  their  tables.  The  toiuist  season 
Is  short  and  the  winter  Is  long.  To  date, 
carving  has  been  done  on  a  hlt-or-mlss  basis 
without  direction. 

Some  of  Nome's  young  Eskimos,  however, 
are  finding  a  place  In  the  white  man's  world. 

Young  Billy  Lee,  for  instance.  At  17,  the 
youth  Is  an  announcer  at  radio  station  KICY. 
It  Is  a  part-time  Job  while  he  attends  Nome 
High  School.  A  native  of  Council,  young  Lee 
has  lived  in  Nome  for  at>out  7  years.  He  was 
trained  for  his  work  by  the  station's  man- 
ager. 

"Not  too  many  high  school  boys  have  part- 
time  Jobs,"  Lee  admits.  "Maybe  10  to  15 
percent  during  winter.  In  summer  time, 
maybe  50  to  60  percent  hold  the  high  school 
boys'  work. 

"I'm  interested  In  pilot  training.  I  hope 
to  go  to  college."  he  says. 

Employment  and  education  are  keys  to 
the  new  world. 

Employment  and  education — these  are  the 
recurrent  themes  of  native  hope. 

"Employment  Is  our  biggest  problem," 
Tiulana  said. 

"One  of  these  days,  I  might  take  addi- 
tional training,"  said  an  unemployed  Sand- 
spit youth  who  believes  that  had  he  finished 
school  he  would  have  no  trouble  finding 
work.  But  he  didn't  go  on  to  school — and  he 
says  he  doesn't  know  why. 

Mrs.  William  Senungetuk  of  Nome  Is  a 
fur  sewer.  Her  son  Ronald  teaches  at  the 
University  of  Alaska,  Any  native  who  wants 
an  education  or  a  Job  can  get  It,  she  main- 
tains. 

James  Savok,  Jr.,  who  works  for  the  Alaska 
Highway  Department  in  Nome  agrees. 

"If  a  person  wants  to  advance  himself,  he 
can,"  says  Savok.  He  earned  his  high  school 
diploma  during  a  3-year  stint  In  the  Army. 

Savok  worked  his  way  back  to  Alaska  after 
his  discharge.  Why  did  he — and  so  many 
others  return?    His  view: 

"They  get  homesick,  don't  want  to  'live  by 
the  clock,'  their  friendly,  easy  going  ways  are 
often  turned  against  them.  I  used  to  say 
'hi'  to  everybody.  But  I  learned  to  turn  It 
off  outside.    It's  hard  to  have  to  go  outside." 

Despite  the  opportunities  that  may  exist 
observation  and  statistics  show  that  life  is 
hard  for  most  natives  who  remain. 

In  1964,  the  Infant  mortality  rate  in  Nome 
and  the  general  surrounding  area  was  63.3 
for  each  1,000  population.  The  national  aver- 
age Is  25  for  each  1,000  population.  Food 
costs  40  percent  more  In  Nome  stores  than 
In  Seattle.  The  average  Nome  area  Insured 
unemployment  rate  was  about  20  percent  in 
1964.  An  estimated  95  percent  of  all  housing 
In  the  Nome  area  was  listed  as  substandard 
by  the  1960  census.  That  same  survey  re- 
ported that  persons  25  years  and  older  had 
completed  a  median  of  7.5  years  of  education. 

The  birth  rate  at  Nome  continues  to  exceed 
the  State  and  national  average,  as  it  does  in 
native  commimltles  throughout  Alaska.  The 
Bureau  of  VlUl  Statistics  estimates  the  1964 
Alaska  native  birth  rate  at  43.6  for  each  1,000 
population.  The  U.S.  average  Is  21.7.  In 
September  1965.  the  birth  rate  In  Alaska 
PubUc  Health  Service  hospitals  was  10.8  per- 
cent higher  than  In  September  1964. 

And  more  Eskimos  continue  to  move  to 
Nome  from  surrounding  villages. 

"There  la  nothing  for  them  in  the  villages. 
They  can  no  longer  live  off  the  land." 

That  observation  comes  from  Ell  Reyes, 
a  Tllnglt  Indian  from  southeastern  Alaska 
who  manages  the  State  employment  office  In 
Nome. 

Recently.  Dr.  George  Rogers,  a  noted 
Alaska  economist,  told  a  class  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska:  "Economic  development 
Is  sometimes  advanced  as  an  automatic  cure 
for  poverty.  Walter  Heller's  statement  at 
the  hearings  on  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  noted,  however,  'Clearly,  we  can- 
not rely  on  the  general  progress  of  the  econ- 
omy— or  on  job  creating  programs  alone — 
to  erase  poverty  In  America.'    New  Jobs  would 


Increase  the  number  of  exits  from  poverty, 
of  course,  but  open  exits  mean  little  to  those 
who  cannot  move — to  the  millions  who  are 
caught  in  the  web  of  poverty  through  Il- 
literacy, lack  of  skills,  racial  discrimination, 
broken  homes,  and  ill  health — conditions 
which  are  hardly  touched  by  prosperity  and 
growth." 

"As  related  to  poverty  among  Alaska's 
natives,  the  prospect  of  future  economic  de- 
velopment provides  even  less  caiise  for  com- 
placency In  addition  to  adverse  factors  of 
lack  of  education  and  skills,  racial  discrimi- 
nation, etc..  the  present  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  native  population  Is  heaviest  in  areas 
of  the  State  which  are  away  from  the  centers 
of  economic  development  and  anticipated 
future  growth.  Although  there  has  been 
evidence  of  Increasing  geographic  mobility 
among  Alaska  natives,  they  have  traditionally 
remained  within  the  major  regions  In  which 
their  ancestors  lived. 

"Coupled  with  the  relatively  high  labor  Im- 
mobility of  Alaska's  natives,  their  recent 
rates  of  natural  increase  further  work  against 
the  probability  that  general  economic  devel- 
opment will  automatically  take  care  of  their 
condition  of  poverty.  During  the  period 
from  1950  through  1963  rates  of  natural  In- 
creases have  been  close  to  4  percent  per  year 
for  the  State  as  a  whole,  and  approach  5  per- 
cent In  the  southwest  and  Interior  regions. 
If  we  define  economic  progress  In  terms  of  per 
capita  Income  growth,  these  rates  of  popula- 
tion Increase  far  outstrip  even  the  most  op- 
timistic projections  of  rates  of  economic 
output  for  the  State." 

(Note.— Anchorage  Dally  News  Photog- 
rapher Joe  Rychetnlk  for  many  years  was  a 
trooper  with  Alaska's  State  Police.  Once  his 
assignment  was  Nome  and  surrounding  areas. 
In  the  following  article  he  descrtlies  some 
actual  cases  Involving  the  administration  of 
Justice  for  Alaska's  village  people.) 

When  statehood  brought  In  a  new  police 
organization,  the  trooper  of  the  Alaska  State 
Police,  these  men  were  posted  to  key  villages 
and  towns  throughout  the  vastness  of  the 
State  and  told  to  set  up  and  maintain  regular 
patrols  to  the  bush  villages  in  their  area. 
The  troopers  were  to  stop  at  each  village  and 
hold  village  council  meetings  and  lecture  stu- 
dents In  the  bush  schools  on  the  laws  of 
Alaska  and  what  the  State  police  could  do 
for  them.  Up  until  that  time  many  places 
seldom  saw  a  policeman.  The  territorial 
police  and  the  deputies  of  the  U.S.  marshal's 
ofBce  often  went  on  patrols  but  they  were 
usually  connected  with  a  criminal  complaint. 
The  Governor  wanted  all  the  villages  Intro- 
duced to  the  law  for  their  people's  benefit. 

I  was  the  second  trooper  p>osted  to  Nome, 
following  Sgt.  Gene  Morris,  and  had  at  that 
time  an  area  from  Beirrow  to  the  end  of  the 
second  Judicial  district  to  patrol.  My  main 
patrol  consisted  of  30  villages.  I  would  try 
to  visit  them  once  every  3  months.  This 
Isn't  like  a  patrol  car  swinging  by  your  block 
every  20  minutes  but  it  was  better  than  no 
patrol  at  all.  Often  weather  and  budgetary 
conslaerationa  would  prevent  a  visit  to  a 
village  for  many  months.  On  word  of  trou- 
ble the  State  police  woxild  make  every  effort 
to  get  Into  these  remote  places.  The  prob- 
lem was  that  village  people  had  a  new  con- 
ception of  trouble,  now  that  they  had  their 
own  cop  on  the  beat  and  these  calls  ended 
up  more  comic  than  tragic,  when  the  Inves- 
tigation was  complete. 

Perhaps  the  most  expensive  run  made  dur- 
ing my  posting  In  Nome  was  an  emergency 
trip  to  Hooper  Bay,  which  la  well  south  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  and  generally  cov- 
ered by  the  trooper  in  Bethel.  He  was  on 
leave  and  Nome  Post  was  assigned  to  cover 
as  we  did  when  Kotzebue  Post  was  vacant. 

The  call  came  In  as  a  distress  signal  ra- 
dioed by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  teacher 
In  Hooper  Bay.  There  were  no  details.  Just  a 
call  for  a  trooper  to  come  quick,  that  a  seri- 
ous crime  had  been  committed.     I  tried  to 
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n«ch  Hooper  B«y  over  the  BIA  radio  network 
but  ■w*M  unable  to  contact  anyone.  The  Palr- 
banka  detachment  office  agreed  that  I  should 
go  to  I  chartered  a  bush  plane  for  the  long 
trip  down  the  Bering  Sea  coast. 

The  weather  was  bad.  snow  squalls  all  the 
way  down  Norton  Sound  to  UnalaJcleet.  The 
pilot  decided  he  did  not  want  to  tackle  the 
run  down  acroas  the  flooding  mouth  of  the 
Yukon  without  floats  so  I  released  him  at 
Unalakleet.  hoping  to  use  Wilfred  Ryan's 
Ceasna  185  on  floats.  Wilfred  was  expected 
back  from  Anchorage  and  I  was  waiting  for 
him  when  I  received  another  emergency  call 
forwarded  to  me  from  Hooper  Bay.  Still  no 
details.  Just  a  call  for  a  trooper. 

The  only  charter  plane  In  Unalakleet  wsis 
on  wheels  but  the  pilot  agreed  to  take  me 
and  we  left  Just  after  midnight.  The  flood- 
ing river  looked  ominous  and  when  we 
reached  Scammon  Bay  the  weather  was  so 
bad,  I  ordered  the  pliuie  back.  We  were 
flying  Just  above  the  bay  and  with  moun- 
tains Just  ahead.  It  looked  foollah  to  take 
a  chance.  The  next  morning  I  started  out 
again  for  Hooper  Bay  with  a  Northern  Con- 
solidated Airline  twin  Beechcraft  on  floats. 
We  made  It  to  Alakunuk  before  weather 
closed  In. 

The  plane  had  to  return  to  Bethel  and 
waited  for  the  weather  to  clear.  While  I  was 
In  Alakunuk  I  was  able  to  reach  Hooper  Bay 
by  radio  and  asked  the  BIA  teacher  for  de- 
tails of  the  trouble.  She  said  that  she  could 
give  no  details  over  the  radio,  which  only 
deepened  the  mystery. 

Two  days  later  a  float  plane  from  Bethel 
was  able  to  get  Into  Alakunuk  and  take  me  to 
Hooper  Bay.  We  landed  well  out  on  the 
bay,  and  found  the  slough  which  ran  up  to 
the  village  choked  with  block  Ice.  Three 
hours  later,  when  the  tide  changed,  a  boat 
came  out  and  I  helped  the  villager  pole 
through  the  floes  to  the  landing.  He  knew 
nothing  about  any  crime. 

When  I  reached  the  school  I  found  the 
teacher  very  disinterested  In  providing  me 
with  any  Information.  I  finally  asked  her 
to  send  one  of  her  pupils  out  Into  the  village 
to  And  the  person  who  had  complained  to 
her.  She  refused  to  give  me  any  details  as 
to  the  problem,  saying  her  regulations  pro- 
hibited her  from  getting  Involved  In  village 
problems.  All  she  did  was  make  the  radio 
call  for  help. 

An  hour  later  a  short  Eskimo  man  of  about 
38  yean  came  In  and  sat  down  In  the  corner. 
I  had  to  uae  the  school  storeroom.  He  was 
unable  to  speak  English  and  was  a  bit  hard 
or  bearing.  Another  hour  was  spent  locat- 
ing a  friend  of  his  who  would  translate. 
After  many  preliminaries,  I  learned  that  the 
man  bad  planned  to  go  hunting  seal  and  that 
a  week  before  I  arrived  he  had  taken  his 
kayak  down  to  the  shore  and  left  in  It  a 
.33-30  lever  action  rifle,  a  loaf  of  bread,  a 
pound  of  tea,  a  box  of  anununltlon,  and  a 
pot  which  fltted  on  an  old  gasoline  stove. 
He  had  ret\imed  to  the  village  to  get  some 
rope  and  other  gear  and  noticed  that  two 
men  were  near  his  boat.  When  he  returned, 
the  property  was  gone. 

He. was  sure  he  knew  who  took  the  equip- 
ment and  because  his  hunt  was  delayed  una 
be  bad  counted  on  getting  many  seals,  he 
was  mad  and  wanted  the  law  to  put  ther^e 
people  In  Jail.  He  said,  through  his  friend. 
that  be  was  willing  to  testify,  to  sign  a  com- 
plaint, and  to  appte&r  as  a  witness.  He  could 
Identify  the  property  by  certain  marks. 

Tbla  Hooper  Bay  citizen  was.  In  my  opin- 
ion. Just  about  the  perfect  kind  of  com- 
plainant. And  he  wanted  action.  A  check 
with  key  villagers  revealed  that  the  two  men 
suspected  of  this  crime  were  no  longer  In 
town  but  had  left  on  a  boat.  I  obtained 
thetr  dcacrtption  but  had  little  hope  of  find- 
ing them  until  they  returned  home.  There 
la  no  Tillage  policeman  In  Hooper  Bay  an'l 
BO  magistrate  so  chances  were  they  would 


be  free  for  some  time  and  my  complainant 
would  forever  bear  the  Idea  that  the  State 
police  were  really  not  much  help.  As  It 
turned  out  he  was  right 

The  problem  with  a  complainant  Is  that 
he  has  to  complain  formally  before  a  magis- 
trate or  a  deputy  magistrate  and  there  was 
none  any  clocer  than  Marshall,  on  the  Yukon 
River.  The  Eskimo  citizen  said  he  warned 
to  complain  and  he  would  go  to  Marshall.  If 
necessary,  but  he  had  no  funds  for  travel. 
The  whole  village  was  Interested  In  this  case 
now.  The  fellow  was  loaded  aboard  the  float 
plane  and  we  flew  back  to  Alakunuk  where 
weather  and  a  leaking  float  kept  us  over 
night.  The  Eskimo  had  friends  there  and 
slept  In  bed.  There  were  no  spare  beds  for 
the  trooper  I  slept  on  the  floor  of  the  school 
storeroom.  In  my  sleeping  btig. 

The  next  morning  we  flew  to  Marshall  and 
were  ferried  across  the  mighty  Yukon  to  the 
village  Ludwlg  Ost  met  us  at  his  front  door. 
He  hadn't  seen  a  trooper  In  several  months 
and  hadn't  had  any  court  business  but  was 
Interested  In  seeing  justice  done.  Before 
hearing  any  details  he  InsLsted  on  having 
lunch  served.  It  was  an  excellent  meal  of 
fresh  salmon  from  the  river  at  his  b«ck  door, 
and  home-baked  bread 

Through  his  housekeeper  deputy  magis- 
trate Ost  learned  of  the  crime.  He  looked 
through  his  Alaska  statutes  and  came  up 
with  "larceny  from  a  boat."  a  felony.  He 
agreed  that  the  criminals  should  be  brought 
before  the  bar  of  justice  and  Issued  two  fel- 
ony warrants  which  chareted  the  men  wltli 
the  boat  theft.  He  said  that  a  kayak  was  a 
boat  and  that  was  good  enough  for  me. 

P.'VRT  4.  Company  Town 

Three-quarters  of  the  white  people  here 
think  they  are  colonials — and  behave  like  It." 

The  speaker  was  a  Federal  employee  at 
Kotzebue.  a  community  of  about  1.700.  lo- 
cated 20  miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  on 
Kotzebue  Sound. 

Government  employees  stationed  at  Kotze- 
bue live  Inexpensively  In  warm,  well-heated, 
and  roomy  modern  quarters  separated  from 
the  native  sections  of  town.  They  have  run- 
ning water  and  sewers — almost  unknown  In 
other  parts  of  the  community 

Elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  It  might 
be  known  as  a  "company  town."  Here  the 
compaoiy  Is  the  Government — the  doctors  and 
nurses,  teachers,  aviation  technicians.  DEW- 
Llne  workers  and  others  who  live  In  Kotze- 
bue briefly  and  then  rotate  to  another  as- 
signment. 

The  Government  is  "the  company"  for  the 
western  and  northern  coasts  of  Alaska 

In  the  southwest,  at  Bethel  and  the  vil- 
lages beyond,  you  do  not  hear  much  criticism 
of  the  Government  colony:  the  well  water 
and  light  plant,  the  one  nice  village  home — 
the  one  belonging  to  the  BIA  schoolteacher. 

But  In  Kotzebue.  where  the  economy  is  be- 
ginning to  jerk  with  a  vitality  of  its  own, 
the  critics  talk. 

"The  white  man  does  not  consider  the 
Eskimo's  pride."  said  a  long-time  bush  pilot, 
who  Is  married  to  a  Kotzebue  girl.  "We 
should  leave  the  people  a  little  pride — not 
try  to  make  professional  Eskimos  out  of 
them." 

"The  only  thing  the  white  man  has  given 
the  Eskimo  that  really  has  been  effective  is 
tuberculosis."  said  a  young  man. 

Prom  a  white  man  came  this  opinion  of 
the  Kotzebue  Eskimo-  "The  better  people 
stay  In  the  villages — only  the  malcontents 
come  to  Kotzebue." 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  Intermarriage  In 
Kotzebue.  About  14  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion Is  nonnatlve,  25  percent  Is  Eskimo  and 
the  remaining  61  percent  Is  an  ethnic  mix- 
ture. 

There  Is  no  adequate  water  stipply  to  most 
of  the  tovni  and  no  distribution  system. 
Water  Is  delivered  bv  truck  In  summer  and 


costs  $1.50  to  $2  a  barrel.  In  wintertime.  Ice 
Is  cut  from  nearby  Ice  Lake,  chipped  and  de- 
livered at  a  coat  of  $10  to  $11  a  ton.  Much 
of  the  town  is  without  sewers. 

But  better  days  appear  close  by.  A  high 
school  Is  being  built  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  It  will  be  completed  next  year.  Lyie 
Bowen.  a  member  of  the  Kotzebue  City  Coun- 
cil, said.  "This  Is  going  to  have  the  biggest 
Impact  on  Kotzebue  of  anything  that  has 
ever  been  done  here." 

Many  students  and  their  families  are  ex- 
pected to  gravitate  to  Kotzebue  from  nearby 
villages  because  of  the  high  school. 

About  150  miles  east,  at  a  community 
once  known  as  Kobuk  but  lately  renamed 
"Boronlte"  the  Kennecott  Copper  Co.  is 
planning  a  large  mining  operation.  Ap- 
proximately 400  to  500  jobs  may  be  created. 
Kotzebue  is  likely  to  be  the  center  of  ac- 
tivity for  this  development. 

The  planning  and  preliminaries  for  both 
these  projects  has  had  an  economic  impact 
on  Kotzebue. 

Throughout  the  world  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  as  conditions  Improve  for  a  dis- 
advantaged people,  as  some  achieve  a  higher 
level  of  education  and  economic  prosperity, 
there  Is  increased  friction  with  the  r>on- 
natlve  colonist. 

An  Eskimo  girl  attending  the  University 
of  Alaska  rec/ntly  gave  this  answer  when 
asked  why  she  was  attending  a  school  of 
higher  learning: 

"Another  reason  I  am  going  •  •  •  is  to 
help  my  people  •  •  •  (they)  need  help  be- 
cause they  are  losing  their  right  to  govern 
themselves.  There  Is  only  one  person,  an 
Eskimo  without  a  college  education,  who 
represents  (my  district).  There  are  too 
many  Caucasians  who  are  not  capable  of 
representing   the   Eskimo   fully." 

A  girl  from  a  religious  mission  school 
said: 

"My  most  important  reason  for  wanting 
a  college  education  is  to  help  my  fellow 
Eskimos  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
running  their  own  affairs  In  the  State  rather 
than  to  have  white  people  coming  from 
other  States  and  running  Alaska  af- 
fairs •  •  *  the  pastor  practically  runs 
the  lives  of  the  villagers.  By  that  I 
mean,  the  priest  Is  usually  the  powerful 
one.  Whatever  he  says,  the  village  without 
question  or  objection  takes  It.  I  want  to 
help  teach  the  natives  to  get  along  and  run 
their  own  affairs  and  not  always  depending 
upon  the  white  man  for  solutions." 

Lee  H.  Salisbury,  a  speech  professor  at 
the  University  of  Alaska,  recently  told  of  a 
particularly  spirited  class  discussion  that 
went  this  way: 

"When  they  don't  trust  us  In  high  school 
(referring  to  their  boarding  schools)  we 
don't  trust  ourselves." 

Salisbury  said:  "Then  came  a  description 
of  how  the  rigidly  structured  schools  from 
which  they  had  come  never  allowed  them 
to  make  their  own  decisions." 

The  comments: 

"You  bathe  at  a  certain  hour."  "you  eat 
at  a  certain  time,"  "you  must  go  to  the  li- 
brary at  a  certain  time,  you  get  your  mall 
at  a  certain  time,"  "they  lead  us  around  by 
the  hand  •  •  •  we  want  to  grow  up  but 
they  won't  let  us."  "It's  the  same  thing 
with  our  parents,  they  won't  let  them  grow 
up,  either." 

Said  Salisbury:  "For  'they'  we  can  substi- 
tute the  government,  the  schools,  the  mis- 
sionaries. In  short — the  establishment." 

One  of  the  most  frequent,  vocal,  and  pop- 
ular voices  of  dissent  from  the  native  com- 
munity belongs  to  Ralph  Purdue,  an  Atha- 
paskan  Indian  who  owns  and  operates  a 
Jewelry  shop  In  Fairbanks. 

Purdue,  without  being  present,  recently 
was  elected  chairman  of  a  statewide  native 
organization  established  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  to  assist  with  village  de- 
velopment projects. 
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"My  definition  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs."  says  Purdue,  "is  a  well-organized 
group  of  hypocrites." 

His  criticism  of  the  BIA  begins  with  educa- 
tion and  extends  through  every  phase  of  the 
Bureau's  operation.  He  charges  the  BIA 
with  running  segregated  schools  and  says 
the  Bureau  has  turned  Its  back  on  native 
proposals  to  end  the  situation. 

Purdue  presently  Is  at  the  forefront  of 
a  drive  to  build  a  dormitory  In  Fairbanks 
for  high  school  students.  Both  native  and 
nonnatlve  youths  from  rural  areas  could 
use  the  dormitory,  allowing  them  to  attend 
Fairbanks  schools,  he  says. 

Purdue  maintains  that  the  BIA  high 
schools  are  Inferior  to  State  and  borough 
schools.  The  BIA.  Purdue  asserts,  does  not 
have  sufficient  facilities  to  supply  the  na- 
tives' educational  demands.  He  says  nearly 
1,000  natives  were  turned  away  from  BIA- 
operated  schools  this  year.  This  contrasts 
with  the  BIA  contention  that  about  300 
youths  who  applied  were  unable  to  attend 
high  school  because  of  a  space  shortage. 

Purdue  strongly  condemns  the  Bureau's 
personnel  policies.  Good  people  are  shipped 
out.  he  says.  He  cited  one  case  Involving 
a  BIA  official  who  was  unable  to  secure 
BIA  approval  of  a  village  light  plant  project. 
The  official  helf>ed  the  villagers  get  a  Small 
Business  Administration  loan  to  set  up  the 
plant.  For  his  trouble.  Purdue  contends. 
the  official  was  transferred  out  of  Alaska. 

Despite  his  biting,  often  bitter  criticism 
of  the  BIA.  Purdue  admits  he  does  not  object 
to  the  principle  of  the  Bureau.  His  objec- 
tion is  to  Its  methods  of  operation. 

"Whatever  they're  In  stinks  so  much  you 
can't  touch  It  with  a  10-foot  pole."  he 
declares. 

Until  recently,  the  only  formally  organized 
natives  In  Alaska  were  the  Indians  of  south- 
eastern with  their  2.000  member  Alaska 
Native  Brotherhood  and  Sisterhood.  The 
organization  exerts  a  measure  of  influence 
through  the  panhandle  and  In  State  politics. 
But  It  has  never  grown  statewide. 

In  November  1961.  the  Inuplat  Paitot  was 
created  to  serve  the  Eskimo  North.  Six 
months  later  the  Tanana  Chiefs'  Council 
formed  as  a  spokesman  for  the  Athapaskar 
Indians  of  the  Interior.  The  Cook  Inlet 
Native  Association  formed  In  Anchorage  in 
March  1964. 

The  native  community  has  had  its  own 
newspai^er.  the  Tundra  "Times  since  October 
1962.  It  has  been  a  bimonthly  publication 
but  early  In  1966  will  publish  weekly  Howard 
Rock,  a  Point  Hope  Eskimo  who  edits  the 
newspaper,  says  that  It  circulates  through 
most  villages  In  Alaska. 

The  president  of  the  Cook  Inlet  Associa- 
tion Is  Emll  Nottl,  an  electronics  engineer 
with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  He 
shares   Purdue's   concern   about   the   BIA. 

The  BIA.  he  says,  has  done  an  about  face 
In  past  years  under  pressure  of  natives,  pub- 
lic officials,  press  and  better  leadership 
among  the  native  community. 

"Natives  are  suspicious  of  the  Bureau  and 
there  Is  a  strong  undercurrent  In  the  villages 
to  phase  It  out,"  he  says.  Nottl  Is  not  sure 
he  favors  this  idea.  He  believes  It  would 
leave  a  vacuum  that  no  other  agency  nor  the 
natives  themselves  could  readily  fill. 

As  the  native  achieves,  his  outlook  seems 
to  change  regarding  the  nonnatlve  influ- 
ences that  shape  the  life  of  his  community. 
Perhaps,  however.  It  Is  not  so  much  of  a 
change  as  It  Is  a  greater  ability  of  expres- 
sion. 

More  than  any  single  agency  of  govern- 
ment, the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  In- 
fluenced life  In  the  villages.  And  It  Is  the 
BIA  that  generally  Is  the  target  for  the 
native's  critical  harpoon. 

(Note. — The  following  Is  the  second  and 
final  Installment  of  an  article  by  Dally  News 
photographer  Joe  Rychetnlk,  a  former  State 
Police  trooi>er  whose  beat  was  Alaska's  bush 


country.  Yesterday  he  described  his  attempts 
to  reach  Hooper  Bay,  on  Alaska's  southwest 
coast  after  being  advised  of  a  crime  there. 
The  crime  was  the  theft  of  a  kayak  and  other 
possessions  of  a  village  resident.  The  story 
resumes  as  he  Is  about  to  track  down  the 
suspected  thieves.) 

By  radio  I  checked  with  a  cannery  In 
Alakunuk  and  learned  that  the  two  men 
in  question  were  working  on  a  tender  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Yukon.  I  ordered  the  float 
plane  to  take  us  back  down  the  river. 
dropped  the  Eskimo  off  at  the  village  and 
headed  out  to  the  mouth,  hoping  to  land 
alongside,  take  the  men  into  custody,  and 
be  back  in  time  for  lunch. 

The  pilot  and  I  found  the  vessel.  The 
men  in  question  waved  at  us  from  the  deck 
But  the  pilot  brought  up  the  subject  of 
Jurisdiction. 

With  the  river  In  flood.  Just  where  were  we 
In  relation  to  the  sovereign  State  of  Alaska. 
I  knew  there  was  a  3-mlle  limit  to  certain 
Jurisdiction  and  heard  about  a  ruling  setting 
a  12-mlle  limit  around  Alaska  territory  and 
wondered  where  I  stood  with  my  two  felony 
warrants  and  the  felons  In  sight. 

We  flew  back  and  forth  measuring  the 
distance  with  a  chronometer  and  air  speed 
indicator  and  the  best  figures  showed  that 
we  were  12.5  miles  from  the  first  bit  of  Alaska 
terra  firma.  It  would  take  more  legal  talent 
than  I  possessed  to  pull  this  arrest  off  so  I 
decided  we  would  wait  for  the  vessel  In  Ala- 
kunuk. Upon  landing  there,  the  complain- 
ant was  surprised  when  the  two  felons  were 
not  aboard.  I  learned  then  that  the  fish 
tender  was  not  planning  to  come  Into  port 
for  awhile  and  perhaps  not  at  all.  The  pilot 
had  to  get  back  to  Bethel  with  his  leaking 
float  so  we  all  went. 

Bethel  has  courts,  and  police,  and  good 
communications.  I  reached  my  office  In 
Fairbanks  and  explained  the  situation.  They 
were  sympathetic  but  could  offer  no  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  getting  the  complain- 
ant back  to  his  home  In  Hooper  Bay.  There 
are  no  funds  for  this.  Also  the  fellow  had 
never  been  In  Bethel.  It  was  the  biggest 
town  he  had  ever  seen  and  he  was  a  bit 
frightened  by  the  traffic.  I  put  him  Into  the 
only  bed  available  In  town,  gave  him  $10  for 
food,  and  told  him  to  see  me  In  the  morning. 
I  slept  on  the  floor  of  the  bush  airline  office. 

Early  In  the  morning  he  woke  me  up  and 
said  he  was  ready  to  go  home.  The  $10  had 
been  spent  on  groceries,  which  he  had  in  two 
big  boxes,  all  tied  for  travel.  I  still  had  no 
idea  how  to  get  him  home  when  a  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  pilot  came  in  for  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  strip  at,  Just  our  luck.  Hooper 
Bay.  He  said  he  had  room  in  his  amphibian 
for  us  and  the  man  was  home,  all  smiles.  3 
hours  later. 

I  was  still  a  long  way  from  Nome  and  with 
no  regular  flights  from  Bethel  except  to 
Anchorage,  agreed  to  Join  the  BLM  plane 
crew  on  an  inspection  trip  up  the  river. 
This  was  going  to  bring  a  trooper  to  places 
like  Aklak  Crow  Village,  and  Anlak  on  the 
Kuskokwlm  River  and  Holy  Cross  on  the 
Yukon,  and  later  Shageluk  and  Holikachuk 
on  the  Innoko  River.  My  Fairbanks  boss  was 
pleased  at  the  thought  of  a  budget-saving 
free  ride,  all  In  the  general  direction  of 
Nome. 

At  Holikachuk  a  bright  red  amphibian 
landed  and  Alaska's  secretary  of  state  landed 
with  a  delegation  of  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
people  and  said  he  was  headed  for  Unalakleet 
and  Nome.  If  I  wanted  to  Join  them.  I  could 
get  a  ride  home,  eventually.  We  overflew 
Unalakleet  because  of  bad  weather  and  I  was 
home  for  dinner  10  days  after  my  trip  began. 

In  compiling  the  police  report  I  noted  that 
the  total  value  of  goods  stolen  from  the 
kayak,  according  to  the  best  Information, 
was  about  $32.  Our  costs  In  making  the 
Investigation  would  run  about  $1,100. 
There  seemed  to  be  something  wrong  with 
Alaska  Justice,  I  thought. 


A  letter  back  from  Fairbanks  commented 
that  the  State  of  Alaska  should  have  bought 
the  villager  a  new  rifle,  a  lifetime  supply  of 
ammunition,  a  new  stove,  pot.  and  even  a 
kayak  for  that  price.  Couldn't  I  have  con- 
vinced the  villager  that  he  hadn't  loet  too 
much? 

I  told  the  man  at  detachment  headquar- 
ters that  my  Eskimo  was  poor  and  anyway. 
the  fellow  didn't  want  a  new  anything,  he 
wanted  to  see  justice  done.  Just  the  way  he 
was  told  It  would  be  done  by  the  State  police 
when  they  came  around  to  the  villages. 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  two  larceny  suspecu 
are  still  at  large  but  down  m  Hooper  Bay 
there  Is  one  fellow  who  really  got  his  tax- 
dollars  worth. 

In  my  tour  of  bush  duty  I  have  seen 
courtrooms  set  up  In  village  stores,  where 
everyone  but  the  magistrate  would  sit  on 
upended  cases  of  canned  milk.  I  have  heard 
complete  trials  in  Eskimo  before  an  Eskimo 
judge,  where  all  the  important  points  of 
procedure  were  followed  but  no  clerk  could 
ever  put  It  down.  None  of  these  sessions 
were  before  anyone  trained  In  the  law.  Just 
ordinary  people,  witli  perhaps  a  bit  more 
education  than  their  fellow  villagers,  doing 
the  best  they  could.  For  service  as  a  local 
Judge,  they  receive  $60  a  month  or  a  bit 
more. 

Often  a  judge  WDuld  have  to  be  flown  Into 
a  village  with  the  trooper.  Usually  a  pa- 
rade of  reluctant  witnesses  would  describe 
the  acts  of  one  of  their  neighbors  that  would 
involve  burglary,  rape,  assault  with  a  deadly 
weapon,  destruction  of  private  property,  and 
other  offenses.  The  Judge  would  wrap  it  all 
up  in  disorderly  conduct,  which  it  was  If 
nothing  else,  and  send  the  miscreant  to  the 
Nome  jail  for  30  days. 

A  serious  bush  case  would  get  attention 
but  often,  during  the  early  years  after  state- 
hood, the  local  enforcement  and  prosecu- 
tion budget  was  exhausted  bv  having  to  fly 
everyone  into  Nome  or  Bethel  or  Fairbanks 
for  an  Important  trial.  Troopers  would  be 
asked  unofficially  to  settle  things  out  In  the 
bush  without  bringing  felonv  charges  that 
would  demand  a  prellmlnarv  hearing,  a 
grand  jury,  and  a  superior  court  trial.  In 
some  far  away  place  where  perhaps  a  plane 
load  of  witnesses  would  have  to  be  kept  In 
the  big  city  for  days  at  State  expense. 

One  village  magistrate  summed  it  up  fairly 
well  during  a  trial  on  a  disorderlv  conduct 
case  up  north.  She  went  through"  the  com- 
plete process  of  explaining  the  defendant's 
rights  under  the  law.  and  went  Into  the  read- 
ing of  charges  all  in  Eskimo.  The  list  In- 
volved drunkenness,  fighting,  destruction  of 
property,  resisting  arrest,  abusive  and  foul 
language,  and  disturbing  the  peace.  The 
defendant  began  to  object  but  the  judge, 
who  knew  her  people  well,  quieted  Wm  down 
with.  "You  wouldn't  be  here  if  you  weren't 
guilty."  and  the  trial  went  on  to  a  30  days 
in  Jail  conclusion. 

Part  5.  Dependency 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  estimates 
that  It  serves  about  400.000  Indians  and 
Eskimos  throughout  the  United  States. 

Alaska,  with  its  250.000  people,  has  the 
smallest  population  of  any  State  in  the 
union.  But  its  50,000  Eskimos,  Indians  and 
Aleuts  represent  a  sizable  proportion  of  the 
nation's  aboriginal  community,  12.6  per  cent. 

To  carry  out  Its  functions  in  Alaska,  the 
BIA,  during  the  budget  year  that  ended 
June  30,  1965,  spent  about  $18  million  in 
Alaska.  It  employs  900  persons  in  Its  Alaska 
administrative  area. 

Well  ahead  of  all  other  costs  of  Bureau 
operation  is  education — $7,985,465  in  the 
1964-66  budget  year.  Other  major  functions 
In  1964-65  and  their  costs:  welfare,  $1,709.- 
945;  road  construcUon,  $1,256,718;  operaUon 
of  the  motorshlp  North  Star  ///,  which 
supplies  Alaska  coastal  villagea  and  com- 
munities, $l.725J286. 
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The  BIA'B  main  office  Is  at  Juneau.  From 
bere  the  loutlieastem  panhandle  Is  served 
and  statewide  operations  administered.  It 
has  fleld  offices  in  Anchorage,  Palrbanlu, 
Nome  and  Bethel.  It  operates  a  full-time 
boarding  high  school  at  Mount  Edgecumbe. 
near  Sitka,  and  a  boarding  school  at  Wrangell 
for  youngsters  In  the  ninth  grade  and  below. 
Eighty  BIA  grammer  schools  are  sprinkled 
throughout  the  State.  A  total  of  5.650  stu- 
dents attend  the  grade  schools,  1,750  the 
bocu-dlng  schools. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Alaska  area  office 
of  the  BIA  has  no  appointed  Director.  The 
man  who  served  from  January  1,  19<J2  to 
November  IMS,  Robert  L.  Bennett,  has  been 
named  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  BIA  In 
Washington.  D.C. 

Bannett,  63.  Is  an  Oneida  Indian  from 
Wisconsin.  During  his  tenure  In  Alaska  he 
commanded  considerable  personal  respect 
from  the  native  community.  His  organiza- 
tion, however,  has  been  the  object  of  In- 
creasing crlUclsm  from  native  leaders. 
Bannett  sees  the  BIA's  role  this  way: 
"The  purpose  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  In  Alaska  U  to  help  the  native  de- 
velop himself  to  participate  In  the  social, 
economic  and  political  structure  of  the  State 
and  the  United  States." 

He  believes  that  this  can  be  done  without 
the  native  having  to  give  up  culture  and 
tradlUon. 

"Our  program,"  says  Bennett,  "Is  not  dl- 
rectwt  toward  encouraging  young  people  to 
leave  the  village.  We  hope  to  train  him  suf- 
ficiently to  permit  him  to  make  a  free  choice 
about  the  future.  Many  are  trained  to  go 
home  to  the  village  or  remain  In  Alaska  with 
a  needed  skill." 

The  resistance  to  change.  In  Bennett's 
view.  Is  considerable,  though  largely  passive. 
"The  ties  to  the  village  are  very  strong," 
he  says.  "This  gives  young  people  and  par- 
ents alike  much  concern  about  the  future. 
One  result  Is  that  failure  expectancy  among 
youth  Is  very  high.  Children  get  a  limited 
outlook  from  their  parents.  Children  ex- 
pect their  parents  to  advise  them,  but  the 
parents,  in  so  many  cases,  have  not  partic- 
ipated In  the  life  that  surrounds  them. 

"Anyone  with  a  teenage  child  knows  that 
sometimes  It  is  difficult  to  give  advice  on 
goals  and  the  future.  Think  of  the  difficulty 
when  the  child  ntums  from  boarding  school 
to  the  village.  The  parents  then  feel  the 
full  sense  oi  this  Inadequacy. 

"The  development  of  any  people  any  place 
must  b«  Inward.  All  of  the  programs  In  the 
world  that  can  be  brotight  to  Alaska  will  not 
achieve  results  imleas  the  people  have  some 
desire  for  development.  The  young  people 
are  motivated  this  way.  They  will  Uke  ad- 
vantage of  any  Improvement  program  offered 
to  them.  I  don't  think  we  should  partlc- 
\ilarl7  disturb  the  older  people  well  estab- 
lished In  the  native  cultural  pattern.  But  I 
think  we  shoud  provide  opportunities  for 
the  younger  people." 

In  a  recent  speech.  Bennett  characterized 
the  native  situation  this  way : 

"Whm  a  minority  group  meets  a  dominant 
group  there  ts  a  period  of  struggle  followed 
by  a  parlod  of  frustration,  and  adaptation  by 
Inclusion.  The  period  of  frustration  Is  ex- 
tended by  depuidency  when  people  are  not 
forced  to  make  a  decision  or  to  live  with  the 
consaquences  of  their  decision." 

When  surveying  the  Alaska  native's  pres- 
ent position  in  society,  many  persons — na- 
tive and  nonnatlve — refer  to  dependency. 
And  the  next  word  you  hear  Is  "welfare." 

In  the  lBfl4  fiscal  year,  the  BIA  provided 
geneiml  assistance  to  8,905  Alaska  natives,  or 
BllghUy  leas  than  ao  percent  of  the  total  na- 
tive populaUon.  The  SUte  of  Alaska  estl- 
matea  that  of  7,000  pereons  on  Its  welfare 
roUa.  80  peroent.  or  ^proximately  6,600,  are 
DAtlvea. 

Oordon  Oavnar,  who  directs  the  BIA's 
Alaska  welfare  program,  eatlmates  that  about 


75  percent  of  those  receiving  general  assist- 
ance would  be  employable.  His  welfare 
budget  for  1965-66  Is  $1,766,104.  The  State 
of  Alaska  has  $6.1  mllUon  earmarked  for 
welfare. 

The  State  provides  welfare  to  natives  and 
nonnatlves  alike.  Native  families  receive 
welfare  checks  from  the  State  when  they 
qualify  under  such  programs  as  old-age  as- 
sistance and  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children.  The  BIA  assists  principally  natives 
who  qualify  for  general  relief. 

George  P.  Spartz,  director  of  the  State  di- 
vision of  welfare,  estimates  that  90  percent 
of  the  aid  to  dependent  children  cases  are 
native.  In  the  old-age  assistance  and  aid 
to  the  disabled  programs,  70  percent  are  na- 
tive, he  says. 

"Two-thirds  of  our  caseload  Is  outside 
major  populated  areas."  says  Spartz.  "This 
Is  unusual,  since  In  most  States  welfare  Is 
generally  an  urban  problem" 

While  he  describes  relations  between  the 
State  and  Federal  welfare  agencies  as  good, 
dual  responsibilities  lead  to  problems,  most 
of  them  for  welfare  applicants,  he  says. 

"Often  a  person  comes  to  us  for  help  and 
has  to  be  batted  back  and  forth  between 
agencies  while  we  try  to  determine  eligibil- 
ity," says  Spartz. 

Roy  Pagenkopf.  public  assistance  supervi- 
sor for  the  State,  believes  more  should  be 
done  to  assist  welfare  applicants. 

"To  become  anything  more  than  a  dole." 
he  says,  "we  have  to  provide  some  other 
services  to  help  people  become  self- 
sufficient." 

Everyone  who  discusses  it.  Including  those 
most  deeply  involved  in  the  program,  believe 
welfare  is  a  poor  answer  to  existing  problems 
of  native  poverty. 

"Welfare  is  not  the  answer,"  says  Levi 
Browning,  State  commissioner  of  health  and 
welfare.  "We  should  be  working  hard  over 
the  next  couple  of  generations  to  make  them, 
in  fact,  citizens.  The  answer  Is  not  handing 
and  Just  enough  dollars  to  keep  body  and 
soul   together." 

"By  and  large,  '  says  Pagenkopf,  "very  few 
people  really  want  to  be  on  welfare.  They 
generally  exhaust  every  resource  they  have 
and  start  way  behind  by  the  time  they  got 
to  us." 

Cavnar,  the  BIA  Administrator,  does  not 
believe  the  welfare  check  in  Itself  saps  initi- 
ative,  however. 

"If  there  Is  an  Individual  case  affected  In 
this  manner,"  he  says,  "it  is  certainly  the 
exception.  It  is  no  more  true  for  welfare 
than  for  veterans'  benefits,  unemployment 
compensation  and  other  programs  of  this  na- 
ture. 

"I  think  lack  of  employment  Is  the  cause 
for  dependency.  When  the  economy  im- 
proves, people  don't  even  ask  for  financial 
help.  The  native  people  of  Alaska  return 
checks  when  the  situation  changes.  We've 
had  cases  where  people  write  on  the  envelope, 
"ITianks,  we  don't  need  it  now.'  and  send  it 
bock." 

And  Bennett  summed  it  up  this  way  re- 
cently to  a  native  audience: 

"You  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  your 
heritage — be  it  Indian.  Eskimo  or  Aleut,  no 
matter  what — and  you  must  take  care  that 
It  is  not  destroyed  by  the  despoiling  effects 
of  dependency  on  others,  such  as  the  Govern- 
ment, the  State,  or  even  your  village. 

"You  should  not  allow  your  culture  and 
traditions  to  become  an  object  of  charity  by 
others  to  keep  alive.  Rather,  you  owe  to 
society  the  responsibility  of  contributing  the 
good  things  of  your  culture  or  way  of  life 
to  the  general  society  for  the  good  of  all." 

How  do  you  tell  a  man  who  needs  food 
for  his  fiimlly — and  is  waiting  for  money 
he  expects  to  get — that  you  cannot  sell  to 
him? 

Credit  Is  a  troublesome  problem  to  the 
men  who  manage  native  village  stores. 
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Under  the  village's  agreement  with  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  source  of  loans 
to  establish  stores,  credit  Is  not  encouraged. 
"It's  difficult — sometimes  a  man  has  to 
wait  a  long  time  to  get  paid,"  according  to 
Arthur  N.  Daniels  of  Ellm,  who  has  been 
a  store  manager  for  10  years.  "There  should 
be  some  credit  allowed." 

Robert  Newlln  of  Noorvlk  said  he  tries  "to 
hew  pretty  cloee  to  the  xlne"  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

Newlln  has  been  a  store  manager  for  17 
years. 

The  two  men  were  attending  a  meeting  of 
store  managers  held  recently  in  Nome 
Seventeen  villages  had  been  Invited  to  take 
part  In  the  management  training  meeting, 
first  of  Its  kind.  A  second  meeting  Is  planned 
for  the  Bethel  area  sometime  In  January. 
If  a  man  does  not  have  money,  he  can 
resort  to  a  sort  of  barter  to  buy  at  the  store, 
according  to  Leo  E.  Murphy,  manager  of  the 
Alaska  Native  Industries  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 

Credit  will  be  advanced  for  a  carving  or 
a  skin,  according  to  Murphy. 

"We  caution  the  store  managers  not  to 
overvalue  something  brought  In  for  trade." 
he  said.  An  estimate  of  50  to  60  percent  of 
the  final  value  of  the  object  is  desirable, 
he  said. 

When  the  item  finally  is  sold,  the  remain- 
der of  what  It  brings  In  goes  to  the  original 
owner,  he  said. 

The  loan  program  has  been  In  operation 
in  Alaska  for  25  years,  according  to  George 
S.  Wilson,  chief  of  the  bureau's  native  stores 
and  industries  section. 

During  that  time,  between  $2.5  and  $3 
million  has  been  loaned  out  at  5.5  percent 
interest  on  10-year  loans.  Sixty  percent  of 
these  loans  have  been  paid  off  and  there  are 
no  loans  delinquent  at  this  time,  he  added 
When  stores  do  go  under,  the  main  reason 
usually  Is  granting  too  much  credit.  Murphy 
said. 

Another  problem  store  managers  must 
overcome  Is  ordering  sufficient  supplies  to 
last  out  their  sale  year.  Orders  are  placed 
In  January  with  delivery  generally  from 
July  to  September.  Goods  ordered  must  last 
through  the  summer  of  the  following  year. 
Ordered  In  large  quantities  and  shipped 
on  the  North  Star  III,  the  cost  of  freight  for 
supplies  ts  greatly  reduced. 

Village  stores  handle  a  wide  variety  of 
goods — minor  drug  items,  food,  clothing, 
hardware,  fuel  oil,  outboard  motors,  guns 
and  ammunition. 

Years  ago,  dried  foods  were  most  popular, 
according  to  Newlln. 

Today,  canned  foods  which  are  easier  to 
prepare  are  more  In  demand,  he  said. 


Part  6.    The  School 

The  white  man's  schools  have  existed  In 
Alaska  for  more  than  180  years. 

Russian  schools  taught  Alaska's  natives  to 
be  useful  servants.  Church  schools  brought 
their  alien  God.  Only  recently  the  needs  of 
the  native,  rather  than  the  white  man,  have 
dictated  the  scope  of  native  education. 

To  educate  the  Alaska  native  child,  since 
1931  the  U.S.  Government  has  worked 
through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The 
Bureau  has  more  than  $8  million  included 
In  Its  present  budget  for  the  operation  of 
schools  m  Alaska.  Additionally.  It  has  two 
expensive  school  construction  projects  under 
way — new  high  schools  at  Kotzebue  and  Bar- 
row. 

It  Is  a  segregated  system  of  education, 
segregation  dictated  largely  by  the  distri- 
bution of  Alaska's  native  population. 

The  Bureau  operates  80  grade  schools,  a 
boarding  school  at  Wrangell  for  250  students 
In  grades  one  through  nine,  and  Mount 
Edgecumbe,  a  boarding  high  school  at  Sitka 
with  room  for  650  students.  In  addition,  the 
Bureau  turanges  for  Alaska  native  students 
to    attend    Chemawa,    an    ungraded    high 


school  at  Salem,  Oreg.,  which  Alaska  natives 
share  with  Navajo  Indans. 

The  State  of  Alaska  la  In  the  business  of 
native  education,  too.  An  equal  number  of 
native  youngsters,  perhaps  slightly  more, 
attend  State  operated  public  schools. 

EventuaUy  the  State  will  admlnUter  all 
rural  Alaska  schools  with  Federal  assistance. 
This  general  agreement  exists  at  both  State 
and  Federal  lev  lo. 

Money  has  I  >en  the  determining  factor 
in  the  relatively  slow  rate  of  school  trans- 
fer. The  BIA  spends  from  $660  to  $1,200  a 
year  to  maintain  one  native  student  In  Its 
day  schools.  The  average  Is  about  $860. 
Boarding  school  costs  per  student  are  high- 
er—$2,300.  The  State  spends  an  estimated 
$650  per  student  annually  In  the  schools  It 
operates  primarily  for  native  children. 

Because  of  distance,  Isolation  and  varia- 
tions in  class  sizes,  rural  costs  understand- 
ably are  higher  than  urban  education  costs. 
Anchorage  area  schools  spend  only  $586  per 
student  and  the  program  Is  considerably 
more  varied. 

An  $8  million  additional  burden  for  rural 
education  approximates  10  percent  of  the 
total  current  State  budget  for  all  programs. 
It  Is  a  venture  the  State  Is  embracing  cau- 
tiously. 

And  so,  for  the  foreseeable  present,  the 
BIA  and  State  will  administer  parallel  educa- 
tional systems  in  Alaska's  villages  and  larger 
native  communities. 

Transfer  of  orgarUzatlonal  responsibilities 
is  not  the  only  change  apparent  In  native 
education.  Those  who  have  researched  the 
subject  have  expressed  second  thoughts 
about  what  is  taught,  how  It  Is  taught,  and 
where  It  is  taught. 

Reliable  studies  conducted  In  1980  indi- 
cated that  of  native  youths  14  to  19  years 
old.  only  34  percent  were  enrolled  In  second- 
ary schools.  The  University  of  Alaska  re- 
ports that  dropout  rates  as  high  as  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  enrollment  were  found  in 
BIA  schools  m  grades  1  through  8. 

University  surveys  have  disclosed  that  of 
the  Alaska  native  students  who  survive  attri- 
tion rates  of  60  percent  in  elementary  school 
and  28  percent  In  high  school,  half  will  not 
complete  their  freshman  year  of  college  and 
less  than  2  percent  are  likely  to  receive  the 
baccalaureate  degree  at  the  end  of  4  years. 

Native  enrollment  at  the  university  Is  pres- 
ently 145,  or  about  9  percent  of  total  uni- 
versity enrollment.  The  percentage  has 
remained  fairly  constant  during  this  decade. 
There  is  a  facility  problem,  too.  Three 
hundred  native  youths  who  applied  to  Mount 
Edgecimibe  this  school  year  were  turned 
down  for  lack  of  space. 

Former  Alaska  BIA  Director  Robert  L.  Ben- 
nett admitted  recently  that  "the  demand  for 
education  has  far  exceeded  educational 
space." 

The  space  problem  Is  receiving  considerable 
attention.  Two  boarding  high  schools,  with 
capacities  for  210  students  each,  are  being 
constructed  at  Kotzebue  and  Barrow.  Plans 
are  being  made  to  expand  Mount  Edgecumbe 
to  house  1,000  students  rather  than  the 
present  650,  The  BIA  estimates  It  has  spent 
about  $6  million  In  Alaska  school  construc- 
tion within  the  past  4  years. 

The  State  of  Alaska  also  has  aggressively 
challenged  the  space  problem.  With  general 
obligation  bond  funds  It  has  constructed  the 
William  E.  Beltz  vocational  school  at  Nome 
and  is  planning  a  similar  facility  at  Kodlak. 
Millions  have  been  spent  on  rural  school  con- 
struction during  the  past  4  years,  much  of  It 
In  areas  with  primarily  native  populations. 

Perhaps  as  important  as  the  new  class- 
rooms is  the  changing  concept  of  education 
which  they  refiect. 

Construction  of  high  schools  at  Kotze- 
bue and  Barrow,  where  building  costs  are 
the  highest  In  the  Nation,  Indicates  an  offi- 
cial view  that  the  extra  ooet  U  necessary— 
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that  students  are  better  off  at  home  or  more 
near  home  as  they  pursue  their  education. 
The  Nome  vocational  school,  conceived  by 
the  State  and  financed  through  Its  first  2 
years  as  a  Federal  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  project,  places  considerable 
emphasis  on  the  relationship  between  edu- 
cation and  employment. 

Courses  at  the  school  are  set  up  after  a 
review  of  Job  opportunities  In  the  fleld  have 
shown  a  need.  Surveyors  ot  mechanics  or 
clerks  are  trained  when  employers  Indicate 
they  have  Jobs  available.  Thus  students  are 
likely  to  find  Jobs  when  they  graduate. 

Other  classes  have  Included  Ivory  carving, 
airport  and  other  maintenance  work. 

While  schools  can  be  located  and  designed 
to  better  meet  the  apparent  needs  of  the 
native  student,  the  heart  of  the  matter— 
what  Is  taught — remains  an  elusive  element 
In  a  satisfactory  system  of  rural  education. 
Studies  have  Indicated  no  noticeable  dif- 
ferences of  Intellectual  ability  based  on  race. 
Yet  after  decades  and  generations  of  formal 
village  education,  achievement  Is  a  problem 
for  those  who  remain  in  school,  and  those 
who  remain  represent  a  minority  of  young- 
sters eligible  to  attend. 

Currlcular  adaptation  to  the  native  en- 
vironment was  one  of  the  major  recommen- 
dations made  by  a  committee  of  educational 
experts  who  reviewed  native  education 
working  under  contract  with  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
In  Its  report.  Issued  in  1962  after  extensive 
study  of  Alaska  native  secondary  school 
dropouts,  the  committee  said : 

"Special  Instructional  techniques  must  be 
utilized  which  deal  specifically  with   teach- 
ing   English    to    bilingual    or    non-EngUsh- 
speaklng  people.     Students  must  be  shown 
the  relationship  between  their  school  work 
and  their  lives." 
Other  committee  recommendations: 
Standards  of  student  promotion  and  grad- 
ing based  on  the  student's  own  abilities  and 
background  rather  than  Imported  standards. 
Clearly  organized  programs  to  educate  all 
the  people  of  the  village  about  the  Impor- 
tance Of  the  school. 

Orientation  for  teachers  entering  this  en- 
vironment. 

Greater  reliance  on  the  community  and 
the  students  in  establUhlng  school  rules 
and  procedures. 

A  closer  linking  In  the  student's  mind  of 
the  school  experience  and  future  employ- 
ment poeslbllltles. 

In  short,  this  report  and  others  have  en- 
couraged development  of  native  education 
that  Is  more  clearly,  carefully  and  precisely 
conceived  for  the  benefit  of  the  Alaska  na- 
tive. 

PhlUeo  Nash  Is  responsible  for  the  opera- 
tion of  about  25  million  worth  of  edu- 
cational facilities  for  the  Alaska  native.  And 
he  says  he'd  like  to  get  out  of  the  business. 

Nash  Is  commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

Nash  and  his  Bureau  U  under  constant 
fire  because  of  the  BIA  schools.  Many  native 
leaders  want  the  schools  turned  over  to  the 
State. 

To  this  Nash  says,  "As  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned. I  can  transfer  the  whole  system 
tomorrow." 

But  he  adds  that  the  system  Is  too  costly 
to  operate  for  the  State  to  take  over,  at  least 
at  one  crack. 

In  some  cases,  Nash  said,  the  State  has 
declined  to  take  over  BIA  schools  because 
they  were  "substandard."  However,  the  BIA 
Is  moving  to  ease  that  obstacle.  It  has  put 
about  $6  mllUon  Into  school  construction  In 
the  State  within  the  last  4  years,  accordlne 
to  Nash.  ' 

Nash  also  points  to  the  expense  of  running 
a  school  In  the  Arctic  as  a  major  roadblock 
to  a  rapid  transfer  of  BIA  schools  to  the 
State, 


Nash,  an  anthropologist  of  some  note.  Is 
highly  sensitive  to  charges  that  the  BIA 
fosters  segregation. 

He  says  the  BIA  schools  can  hardly  be 
otherwise.  However,  he  adds  that  there  is 
nothing  In  the  law  which  prevents  non- 
natives  from  attending  BIA  schools,  provid- 
ing there  is  no  other  school  for  them  to 
attend. 

"I  am  ready  to  pay  respects  to  the  concept 
of  public  education,  but  not  if  the  public 
Isn't  democratic,"  Nash  says.  He  points  out 
that  public  schools  do  not  usually  have 
native  teachers  or  staff  members. 

"If  we  depend  upon  public  high  schools 
which  are  nominally  Integrated,  we  will  get 
a  group  of  nonfunctional  high  school  grad- 
uates," he  says 

He  takes  the  view  that  special  approaches 
have  to  be  taken  to  stem  the  native  drop- 
out problem. 

In  fact,  Nash  says  that  nonnatlves  do  go 
to  BIA  schools  m  some  villages.  They  are 
required  to  pay  tuition  fees  about  equal  to 
what  school  taxes  would  be,  he  says. 

He  stresses  that  BIA  schools  are  charged 
with  educating  natives  and  are,  therefore, 
located  in  native  centers  where  few  non- 
whites  live. 

Nash  Is  also  quick  to  react  to  charges  that 
the  BIA  schools  provide  substandard  educa- 
tion. He  maintains  this  is  not  the  case.  He 
says  the  BIA  operates  27  day  and  boarding 
schools  across  the  country.  In  the  past  4 
years,  he  says,  the  dropout  rate  In  the  BIA 
schools  has  decreased  considerably  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

In  1965,  78  out  of  100  naUves  were  on  hand 
for  graduaUon  from  BIA  schools,  accordlUK 
to  Nash.  " 

"Do  I  know  why?     No,"  Nash  says. 
He  claims  the  BIA  has  "done  everything" 
to  improve  the  schools  and  teaching. 

Recruiting  efforts  have  Intensified:  teach- 
ers are  paid  more:  schools  have  been  phys. 
Ically  improved:  more  study  on  the  part  of 
BIA  teachers  has  been  encouraged,  accord- 
ing to  Nash. 

He  says  the  Bureau  has  also  Instituted  an 
"active  summer  program"  Including  arith- 
metic and  English  with  emphasis  on  listen- 
ing and  speaking,  reading  and  writing. 

Beginning  in  1961  a  reorganization  of  the 
education  and  plant  management  sections 
of  the  Bureau  made  possible  summer  Jobs 
for  between  1,000  and  1,200  high  school  and 
college  age  native  students.  He  attributes 
to  this  program  much  credit  in  reducing  the 
dropout  rate.  And  he  expects  the  Job  Corps 
program  will  have  even  greater  Impact. 

Nash  says  It  Is  his  "curbstone  opinion" 
that  a  lack  of  spending  money  and  ade- 
quately stylish  clothes  are  major  reasons  for 
native  dropouts.  When  the  students  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  earn  money  In  BIA 
or  other  programs,  he  says,  they  spend  the 
money  on  clothes.  Then,  he  aays,  they  can 
"hold  their  heads  up." 

Past  7.  The  TLmarre 
Southeast  Alaska  commonly  is  referred  to 
as  the  State's  banana  belt. 

Temperatures  rarely  dip  below  zero  often 
remain  above  freezing.  Here  there  la  no 
permafrost  and  few  violent  sharp-edged  ley 
storms  Summer  Is  mUd  and  sometimes 
balmy. 

From  the  air,  the  natural  richness  of  the 
region  Is  strikingly  apparent^the  huge 
spruce  and  hemlock  forests,  the  almost  tropl- 
cal-looklng  Islands  that  give  the  region  some- 
what the  appearance  of  an  unsolved  Jig-saw 
puzzle.  The  islands  create  a  protected 
passage  for  ships.  To  the  east  are  the  snow- 
topped  peaks  that  divide  this  silver  of  Alaska 
from  British  Columbia. 

Rainfall  is  considerable,  particularly  in  the 
southern  and  mid -panhandle.  It  contributes 
to  the  growth  of  dense  vegetation  which  sup- 
ports deer  and  bear  and  provides  a  ready  sun- 
ply  of  berries. 
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Tbe  WBt«r  ta  rtcb,  too.  Rlcb  la  aalmon. 
trout  ftnd  berrlng.  Tbe  inland  waterways. 
tbo\igb  •ometlmea  made  dangeroua  by  rapid- 
ly ebanglnc  weather  condlticna  and  local 
factors,  generally  provide  a  convenient,  in- 
eicpvQ'lv"  blgbway  for  tbe  commercial  or 
sport*  fUberman. 

This  Is  tbe  bome  of  tbe  Tllnglt  Indian 
(pronounced  Kllnk-lt) .  Here  be  once  thrived 
on  tbe  resource*  of  the  land  and  sea.  The 
spruoe  and  hemlock:  provided  an  endless  sup- 
ply of  wood  for  homes  and  utensils  and  ves- 
sels and  totenu.  His  culture  was  once  so 
rich  that  to  give  away  most  of  what  he 
owned  at  a  "potlach"  was  to  gain  the  great- 
eat  possible  preatlge.  It  waa  not  dlfflcult  for 
him  to  find  additional  wealth  In  a  brief 
period  of  time. 

Am  opposed  to  the  relatively  docile  Eskimo. 
the  TUnglt  waa  aggressive.  He  fought  the 
Invading  white  man  and  other  Indian  tribes. 
He  was  the  maater  of  all  he  surveyed.  His 
social  structure  waa  caste-Uke.  involving 
nobility  and  slavea. 

Sharing  the  panhandle  with  the  ruling 
Tllnglt  waa  the  Halda.  who  Inhabited  the 
southern  end  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island — the 
southernmost  point  of  Alaska,  and  the 
Tslmpshlan,  who  migrated  from  British 
Columbia  led  by  an  English  missionary. 

About  8.000  Tlinglts  live  in  southeast 
Alaska  today.  The  Haldas  and  Tslmpshlans 
each  number  about  1.000. 

Tbe  days  of  dominance  are  over  for  tbe 
TUnglt.  Today  it  is  the  white  man  who 
baa  the  moat  material  possessloixs  and  is  best 
equipped  to  gain  more.  The  salmon  is  not 
•a  plentiful  and  since  his  was  largely  a  sal- 
mon-baaed economy,  the  Tlinglt's  economic 
fortunes  have  declined.  He  lives  in  Kake, 
Angoon.  Klukwan.  Klawock.  and  other  com- 
munities which  do  not  match  the  modern 
conditions  available  at  neighboring  largely 
nonnatlve  communities  such  as  Juneau, 
Sitka  and  Ketchikan. 

Comp*red,  however,  with  the  contemporary 
Eskimo  who  populates  the  western  and 
northern  coasts  of  Alaska,  and  with  the 
Athapaacan  Indiana  of  the  Interior,  the  TUn- 
glt la  far  ahead  on  any  acale  of  opportunity 

While  average  unemployment  rates  com- 
monly are  20  to  30  percent  of  the  total  work- 
force In  the  village  North,  they  are  one-half 
to  one-fourth  that  In  the  panhandle.  Tbe 
Infant  mortality  rate,  the  number  of  sub- 
standard homes,  educational  achievement — 
all  Indicators  of  tbe  life  of  a  people — show 
progreaa  for  the  southeastern  Indian. 

Ha  la  not  isolated.  The  nearest  modern 
town  la  a  convenient  boat  trip  away.  Tele- 
phoaaa  are  available.  Living  costs  and 
tranaportatlon  coata  are  cheaper  than  In  the 
North  Country.  There  la  a  great  deal  of 
cultural  aaaoclatlon  with  nonnatlvea  and  this 
haa  helped  blm  overcome  language  barriers. 
Many  native*  have  migrated  to  the  city  and 
Integrated  into  city  life.  The  southeastern 
TtUagar  sees  the  Western  world — not  on  film 
or  In  the  person  of  a  visiting  government 
otBclal  or  tourlat — but  as  a  neighbor.  And 
be  la  In  a  much  better  position  than  the 
vlUacer*  of  the  North  to  benefit  from  it. 

Soutbaaatem  Alaska  Increasingly  is  more 
proap«rous  as  an  economic  region.  In  recent 
yaara,  pulp  milla  have  been  established  at 
Ketchikan  and  Sitka  and  logging  camps  to 
taad  them  have  been  carved  at  many  points 
in  between.  A  third  pulp  mUl  is  being 
planned  for  the  Juneau  area.  The  State's 
aoutheaat  marine  blgbway  system — regularly 
scheduled  luxury  ferries  that  ply  the  inside 
paaaa«tt  from  Prince  Rupert,  B.C.,  in  the 
■outh  to  the  land  highway  system  at  Haines 
in  the  north — has  provided  many  jobe  and 
incresMd  the  volume  of  tourist  dollars. 
While  BtUl  a  gamble,  the  summer  salmon 
aeaaon  no  longer  Is  a  predictable  failure,  as 
it  waa  through  the  fifties.  Statehood  has 
gjvan  more  Importance  to  Alaska  govern - 
maot,  and  Juneau,  aa  the  State  capital,  haa 
dVTtioiMd  rapidly. 


"liOta  of  people  are  coming  back  now," 
•ays  PVank  See,  mayor  of  Hoonah. 

"In  the  olden  days."  he  says,  "the  young 
people  went  and  never  did  return  home.  Now 
we  keep  the  young  people  here." 

Crab  processing  has  helped  take  up  the 
winter  Job  void.  A  high  school  recently  was 
established  at  Hoonah  by  the  State  of  Alaska. 
Hoonah  also  has  its  eye  on  development  of 
a  sawmill,  according  to  See. 

About  700  people  live  In  the  village,  which 
Is  50  boat  miles  from  Juneau.  In  1945  flre 
destroyed  moet  of  the  community.  At  the 
time,  family  clans,  perhaps  10  to  15  of  them, 
lived  In  one  large  house.  When  the  village 
was  rebuilt.  It  was  done  largely  on  a  one- 
family  basis  Most  homes  have  three  to  five 
rooms,  Indoor  plumbing  and  oil  stoves.  The 
village  has  applied  under  a  Federal  self-help 
program  for  construction  of  45  single  family 
luUts. 

Prank  See  has  been  mayor  of  Hoonah  for 
7  years.  In  1964  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
legislature  in  a  district  encompassing  the 
largely  nonnatlve  communities  of  Skaigway 
and  Haines  and  the  native  communities  of 
Hoonah.  Klukwan  and  Yakutat. 

In  November.  See  was  elected  grand  presi- 
dent of  the  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood,  an 
organization  of  about  2,000  which  exerts  con- 
siderable social  influence  on  southeastern  In- 
dians and  has  a  measure  of  statewide  politi- 
cal Importance 

See  is  one  of  many  southeastern  Indians 
who  have  achieved  prominence.  Frank 
Peratovlch.  or  Klawock.  is  a  longtime  State 
legislator  and  two- term  president  of  the  State 
senate.  His  brother.  Roy.  is  tribal  affairs 
officer  for  the  Bureau  of  Indlaji  Affairs  in 
Juneau  and  a  member  of  the  State  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights.  The  Reverend  Walter 
Soboloff.  a  Juneau  Protestant  minister,  is 
a  powerful  voice  In  native  life  and  helped 
train  a  recent  group  of  domestic  peace  corps 
volunteers  for  village  work. 

It  was  not  too  many  years  ago,  during 
World  War  II  and  shortly  thereafter,  that  the 
"white  only"  and  "no  natives  allowed"  signs 
could  be  seen  on  business  establishments  in 
Juneau  and  other  southeastern  communi- 
ties. That  type  of  discrimination.  long  out- 
lawed by  territorial  legislation,  no  longer 
exists. 

But  ghettos  of  the  past  remain,  even  In 
Juneau.  In  the  Immediate  downtown  area  Is 
a  huddle  of  homes  known  as  the  village. 
Poorer  native  families  live  there  In  un- 
patnted,  largely  unimproved  framehouses. 
For  years  the  existence  of  the  village  was 
largely  overlooked  or  taken  for  granted.  The 
families  have  never  had  title  to  the  land. 
They  have  lived  all  or  most  of  their  lives  in 
downtown  Juneau  as  legal  squatters. 

Now,  however,  progress  Is  being  made 
toward  settling  the  ownership  question. 

Land  ownership.  To  most  southeastern 
natives,  that  Is  today's  most  important 
question. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  has  ruled.  In 
what  Is  commonly  known  as  the  Halda- 
Tlinglt  case,  that  tribal  members  and  their 
descendants  are  entitled  to  recover  compen- 
sation from  the  United  States  for  18  million 
acres  of  southeastern  Alaska  land  taken 
from  them.  Attorneys  for  the  tribe  and  the 
flovemment  are  attempting  to  agree  on  what 
the  land  was  worth  at  the  time  It  was  taken. 
Whatever  the  outcome.  Federal  payment  un- 
doubtedly will  run  Into  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  court  and  Congress  must  both 
approve  the  final  agreement.  If  no  agree- 
ment is  reached,  both  sides  will  have  to 
march  back  Into  the  courtroom  to  argue 
value. 

Anticipating  the  large  stun  of  money  that 
la  bound  to  result  from  this  decision,  south- 
eastern natives  have  been  attempting  to  de- 
velop a  plan  for  distribution  of  the  money. 
Bome  la  likely  to  be  released  on  a  p>er  capita 
basis  to  each  qualified  tribal  member  and 
descendant.     The   remainder  will   likely  go 


Into  improvement  programs  for  education, 
housing,  community  development,  and  other 
community  needs. 

Settlement  of  the  Halda-Tlinglt  case  win 
resolve  the  southeastern  land  claim  ques- 
tion. But  southeastern  Is  Alaska's  smallest 
identifiable  land  region. 

In  Alaska's  vast  interior,  along  its  coasts, 
other  claims  have  been  entered  by  other 
p>eople — the  village  people  of  the  North. 

That  problem,  the  basic  question  of  who 
has  rights  to  much  of  Alaska's  valuable  land 
mass,  Is  yet  to  be  resolved. 

Part  8.    Land 

When  Congress  approved  the  first  Alaska 
Organic  Act.  in  1884,  It  said: 

•'The  Indians  or  other  persons  •  •  •  shall 
not  be  disturbed  in  the  p>osses£lon  of  any 
lands  actually  in  their  use  or  occupation  or 
now  claimed  by  them," 

At  the  present  time,  the  "Indians  and  other 
persons"  of  Alaska  have  entered  claims  for 
122  million  acres  of  land  based  on  the  fore- 
going congressional  provision.  That  repre- 
sents slight  more  than  one-fifth  of  Alaska 
and  pKJssibly'a  majority  of  the  valuable  land 
area — the  streambeds,  river  valleys,  plains, 
and  forests. 

In  1884  Congress  also  reserved  for  Itself  the 
right  to  make  the  final  decision  on  native 
land  ownership.  Today,  81  years  later,  that 
decision  has  not  been  made. 

And  so,  most  of  Alaska,  the  largest  State  In 
the  Nation,  twice  the  size  of  Texas,  one-flfth 
as  large  as  all  other  States  combined.  Is  In 
legal  Umbo. 

Increasingly,  however,  there  Is  pressure  for 
action. 

With  statehood,  the  State  of  Alaska  gained 
the  right  to  select  more  than  100  million  su;res 
of  Federal  domain  for  Its  own  over  a  25-year 
period.  Predictably,  the  State  has  selected 
land  which  conflicts  with  village  claims. 
They  conflict  on  a  total  of  9,894,608  acres. 

Altogether,  native  protests  affect  15,668,168 
acres  of  public  and  private  land  In  Alaska. 
This  represents  an  area  larger  than  nine  of 
the  other  49  States.  Some  disputes  Involve 
native  protests  filed  before  statehood.  Other 
protests  came  In  response  to  State  selection. 

The  present  arbiter  of  the  problem  Is  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Interior.  Through  Its 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  it  Is  responsible 
for  transferring  Federal  lands  to  the  State 
under  the  selection  program.  But  through 
Its  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Department 
also  is  the  guardian  of  native  rights.  Faced 
with  the  dual  reeponsiblllty,  the  Department 
has  refused  to  patent  any  lands  in  dispute. 
Until  the  ownership  Is  settled,  the  State's 
land  selection  program  is  largely  an  academic 
exercise. 

Most  of  the  conflicts  between  State  and 
native  claims  are  in  Alaska's  interior  region. 
Historically,  the  interior  has  been  the  home 
of  the  Athapascan  Indian.  He  has  fished 
and  hunted  and  trappied  along  the  watershed 
of  the  Yukon  River,  the  upper  regions  of  the 
Kuskokwim  and  the  entire  watershed  area 
draining  into  Cook  Inlet  and  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska, 

The  Athapascans  have  relied  heavily  on 
the  Yukon  salmon  and  the  fur-bearing  arctic 
fox,  beaver  and  other  animals  that  roam 
the  area.  They  have  roamed  with  them. 
While  not  nomadic,  the  Interior  village  peo- 
ple have  followed  the  salmon  and  set  up  sum- 
mer fish  camps.  Their  trap  lines  may  ex- 
tend s<»netlmes  20  to  60  miles. 

Roecoe  Bell,  director  of  the  State  division 
of  lands,  says  at  the  Indian  village  of  Mlnto. 
40  miles  west  of  Fairbanks,  80  percent  of  the 
cash  economy  is  from  trapping.  He  esti- 
mates that  three  our  of  four  native  families 
In  the  Interior  earn  at  least  part  of  their 
Income  from  trapping. 

In  a  letter  to  Bell,  Alex  Solomon  Jr..  of 
Kaltag,  wrote:  "My  father  and  me  been  using 
this  trapUne  aa  far  as  I  could  remember.  I 
want  It  registered  soon  as  possible  becatise 
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there  are  some  trappers  moving  In  on  the 
land  so,  I  want  protection  for  It." 

Said  Alfred  Starr  of  Nenana:  "Big  payroll 
at  Clear.  No  Indians  from  Nenana  or  Mlnto 
ever  get  Job  there.  We  want  to  know  how  we 
are  going  to  make  a  living  or  our  children  will 
live  It  look  to  us  land  only  answer.  Land 
as  we  use  to  use  it.  Hunting  and  trapping  Is 
the  only  answer  about  our  living  In  years  to 
come." 

If  an  Alaska  native  lives  In  a  populated 
area  and  wants  to  buy  a  home,  he  can.  If 
he  wants  to  buy  available  private  land,  he 
can.  He  need  not  ask  anyone's  approval, 
advice  or  permission. 

Most  Alaska  natives,  however,  live  in  the 
villages.  And  If  they  Intend  to  remain  they 
can  gain  land  only  in  two  ways. 

They  can  receive  a  native  allotment  of  a 
maximum  of  160  acres.  It  need  not  all  be 
In  one  place.  Some  of  the  acreage  may  be 
at  his  home,  some  at  his  fish  camp  and  the 
remainder  at  his  trapUne. 

They  may  al.so  claim  title  to  a  lot  within 
a  townsite. 

Both  programs  have  been  relatively  worth- 
less to  the  Alaska  native  in  the  past,  but 
rapidly  are  becoming  Important. 

Recently,  the  Department  of  Interior  ruled 
that  the  native  allotment  did  not  have  to 
cover  160  adjoining  acres.  This  reversed  a 
longstanding  Department  policy.  In  July 
1962.  under  the  more  restrictive  provisions, 
only  100  grants  of  title  had  been  made.  To- 
day 1.219  applications  are  on  file  in  addition 
to  a  great  many  that  already  have  been  certi- 
fied and  approved. 

Similarly,  as  with  the  native  allotment,  the 
townsite  program  was  something  less  than 
an  active  Influence  In  the  f>ast.  Bogged 
down  in  conflicting  rulings  and  interpreta- 
tions on  the  meaning  of  the  original  Town- 
site  Act,  as  recently  as  July  1962  only  31 
native  townsltes  had  been  surveyed  and  69 
additional  requests  were  on  file.  Moet  ad- 
ministrative problems  now  have  been  cleared 
and  as  a  result,  about  200  communities  have 
applied  for  townsite  surveys. 

Under  both  the  native  aUotment  and 
townsite  programs,  however,  the  native  re- 
ceives a  restricted  title  to  his  land.  He  can- 
not sell  It  or  dispxsse  of  It  in  any  way.  The 
only  transfer  that  can  be  made  Is  to  his 
heirs. 

The  only  unrestricted  native  titles  have 
come  from  the  State  of  Alaska.  These  were 
given  to  families  at  Port  Lions,  a  new  Aleut 
community  constructed  on  Kodlak  Island  to 
replace  one  destroyed  In  the  March  1964 
earthquake. 

The  State  Is  also  considering  legislation 
to  register  native  trapllnes,  A  bill  for  that 
purpose  was  Introduced  at  the  1965  session 
of  the  State  legislature. 

What  lies  beyond  the  trapUne  and  flsh 
camp  and  townsite,  however.  Is  an  op)en 
question.  Until  It  Is  resolved  by  Congress, 
the  development  of  the  vast  Interior  reaches 
of  Alaska  and  the  lives  of  thousands  of  p>eo- 
ple  who  live  there  remain  unsettled. 

Robert  L.  Bennett,  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  expresses 
hope  that  the  problem  can  be  resolved  out- 
side the  courtroom.  Most  natives  affected 
undoubtedly  hope  so.  too.  In  1935  Congress 
first  authorized  a  suit  by  the  Tlinglts  and 
Haidas  of  southeastern  Alaska  for  compen- 
sation to  lands  the  tribes  claimed  were  taken 
from  them  by  the  U.S.  Government.  Twenty- 
four  years  later  the  tribes  flnally  received  a 
favorable  decision.  And  to  this  day  the 
Issue  of  how  much  compensation  Is  Involved 
remains  unresolved,  with  another  suit  to  de- 
termine value  a  possibility.  Land  claim  cases 
generally  are  not  settled  with  notable  speed 
in  court. 

If  the  Government  agrees  that  the  native 
is  entitled  to  the  land  which  he  occupies.  It 
could  Involve  title  and  fishing  privileges 
along  the  Yukon,  the  giant  river  that  carves 
Alaska  in  two.  As  the  Yukon  meanders,  the 
fish    campe    change    with    it.     Traps    move. 


The  Interior  Indian  follows  the  fish  and  game 
about  him. 

Interior  natives  live  In  a  land  of  trees,  and 
trees  they  have  used  for  building  log  homes. 
They  burn  wood  to  keep  warm  In  a  region 
where  temperatures  sometimes  plummet  to 
60  degrees  below  zero.  Some  earn  a  bit  from 
their  traps  and  the  remainder  of  their  cash 
Income  as  firefighters  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  Many  do  not  Ep>eak  English 
well  or  at  all. 

The  river  provides  both  the  salmon  and  the 
transportation  route  for  barges  which  bring 
supplies  and  equipment. 

Where  the  Yukon  meets  the  Tanana  River 
lies  the  community  of  Tanan.i,  an  Important 
Interior  native  center.  This  community  has 
been  Infiuenced  greatly  by  the  white  man. 
During  gold  rush  days  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  It  was  a  stop  for  the  miners.  The 
Army's  Port  Gibson  was  here.  Today  it  has 
a  Public  Health  Service  hospital,  a  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  center,  a  White  Alice  com- 
munications site.  The  homes  are  neater  In 
appearance  to  those  In  the  city  than  to  those 
in  nearby  villages.  Some  have  lawns.  Most 
are  well  kept. 

Further  downriver  Is  Galena  and  Ruby  and 
other  communities  not  so  well  off  economical- 
ly.    Uprlver  Is  Rampart. 

Rampart  Is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  most 
well-known  names  in  Alaska.  If  Congress  al- 
locates funds  to  construct  .i  massive  dam 
near  the  village — a  proposal  now  receiving  in- 
tensive study  in  Washington.  DC. — Rampart 
will  be  one  of  the  most  familiar  names  in 
the  world.  As  proposed,  the  dam  would  gen- 
erate more  electrical  capacity  than  any  now 
in  existence  in  the  United  States. 

Its  purpose  would  be  to  regulate  the 
mighty  Yukon,  provide  relatively  Inexpensive 
power  to  add  to  the  Nation's  supply,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  a  massive  Influence  on 
the  economic  development  of  Alaska.  The 
reservoir  created  behind  the  dam  would  flood 
9  villages,  including  Fort  Yukon,  a  com- 
munity of  about  700.  An  estimated  2.000 
natives   would   be   forced    to   relocate. 

The  proposal  has  drawn  mixed  reactions 
from  natives  In  the  area  and  native  leaders 
generally.  Some  have  argued  they  do  not 
want  to  leave  a  region  that  has  been  their 
home  for  generations.  Others  see  Rampart 
as  a  tremendous  benefit  for  Alaska  natives, 
particularly  Interior  natives,  who  would  have 
greater  Job  opportunities  and  better  living 
conditions. 

The  Rampart  question  remains  to  be  set- 
tled. So  does  the  matter  ol  native  land 
claims  throughout  the  State. 

Pressures  are  rising  for  decisions  on  these 
two  key  matters — decisions  that  only  Con- 
gress can  make — decisions  that  may  Influence 
the  future  of  Alaska's  village  people  for  gen- 
erations to  come. 


Part  9.  Top  or  the  World 

Point  Barrow  is  a  level  land  finger  pointing 
off  the  northern  boundary  of  the  North 
American  Continent. 

Seven  miles  south  Is  the  community  of 
Barrow.  When  you  get  there,  you  do  not 
continue  north  unless  your  destination  is 
the  Arctic  Ocean. 

In  a  region  of  Isolated  villages,  Barrow  is 
perhaps  most  Isolated.  It  Is  480  miles  north- 
west of  Fairbanks,  with  the  Brooks  Range  In 
between.  There  are  few  settlements  along 
this  northern  coast  or  on  the  arctic  slope 
of  the  Brooks  Range.  While  tourists  have 
been  visiting  Kotzebue  and  Nome  for  many 
years  xa  see  the  northern  Eskimo,  only  diu-- 
Ing  the  past  few  years  have  regularly  sched- 
uled flights  brought  the  tourist  to  Barrow. 

It  is  geographically  the  end  of  the  earth, 
the  top  of  the  world. 

But  today.  It  also  is  economically  on  top 
of  the  world. 

Since  1963  more  than  $7  million  worth  of 
construction  projects  have  been  completed 
or  are  nearlng  completion.     For  Barrow  vil- 


lagers, this  has  meant  Jobe  and  reasonably 
steady  paychecks. 

The  Arctic  Research  Laboratory,  a  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska  offshoot  working  under 
contract  with  the  U.S.  Navy  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, has  been  given  dramatic  assigrunents 
In  recent  years,  many  of  them  handled  out 
of  the  laboratory's  Barrow  installation. 
Rockets  have  been  launched  from  the  tundra 
nearby.  Ice  Islands  have  been  located, 
manned,  and  supported  from  here. 

A  dam  has  been  constructed  to  provide  a 
permanent  and  reasonably  usable  supply  of 
fresh  water  to  the  Government  complex.  By 
recent  act  of  Congress,  natural  gas  from  a 
nearby  naval  petroleimi  reserve  has  been 
made  available  to  villagers  to  replace  expen- 
sive fuel  oil  The  townsite  is  being  surveyed 
and  village  homes  are  being  moved  to  form 
a  normal  street  pattern.  Electricity  Is  now 
available  at  relatively  Inexpensive  rates.  The 
State  has  completed  an  airport  which  brings 
in  Wlen  Airline  F-27  prop-Jets  from  Fair- 
banks.    A  high  school  is  under  construction. 

In  all.  it  has  been  a  massive  injection  of 
progress  for  Barrow  Snow  vehicles  and  light 
motorcycles  block  the  entrance  to  the  town 
movie  theater  on  Saturday  night  when  teen- 
agers hold  their  weekly  dance.  The  youths 
are  well  dressed  In  the  latest  teenage 
fashions 

The  community  outlook  is  positive  A 
group  of  young  men  have  formed  an  orga- 
nization called  the  Barrow  Improvement 
Board.  One  of  the  organization's  alms  is 
to  set  up  a  system  for  picking  up  garbage 
and  human  waste  and  dispose  of  It  away 
from  the  village.  The  board  propKjses  sched- 
uled pickups  every  day  or  second  day.  It 
is  Investigating  the  possibility  of  purchasing 
an  Incinerator  to  burn  this  refuse  At  pres- 
ent, sewage  is  stored  in  50  gallon  drums. 

About  $5  million  worth  of  recent  construc- 
tion was  carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  An  estimated  60  percent  of  the 
total  represents  labor  costs. 

According  to  Harold  Peoples,  assistant 
chief  construction  supervisor  for  the  BIA 
in  Alaska,  about  95  p)ercent  of  the  labor  for 
the  Barrow  BIA  projects  was  supplied  by 
the  village. 

One  of  these  projects  was  a  1.280-foot  dam 
across  the  mouth  of  Nerravak  Lagoon.  The 
dam  project  was  necessary,  according  to 
Peoples,  to  establish  a  fresh  water  supply 
source.  Although  the  water  Is  still  brackish. 
It  Is  now  usable.  The  BIA  has  a  water  puri- 
fication plant.  Both  service  the  Goveriunent 
complex. 

Peoples  said  that  since  about  October  1963, 
the  BIA  branch  of  plant  design  and  con- 
struction has  employed  an  average  of  from 
80  to  110  villagers  on  its  projects.  The  pay- 
roll, Peoples  says,  averages  between  $3,000 
and  $4,000  a  day. 

The  BIA  has  a  light  plant  which  services 
both  the  Government  buildings  and  the  com- 
munity'  through  Barrow  Utilities,  and  REA 
distribution  system  built  with  loans  from 
the  BIA  as  well  as  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration.  The  village-run  coop>era. 
tlve  distributes  gas  taken  from  the  petroleum 
reserve.  Until  recently  the  gas  served  only 
the  Government  complex  because  Federai 
law  prohibited  its  use  by  private  citizens. 
This  led  to  situations  where  emergency  sup- 
plies of  oil  would  have  to  be  airlifted  to 
Barrow  to  help  people  who  live  side  by  side 
with  an  available,  installed  supply  ol  gas. 
Transmission  lines  from  the  reserve  are  BIA 
facilities. 

The  high  school  Is  equipped  with  labora- 
tories, home  economics  class  facilities,  a  full- 
size  gym,  and  workshops. 

Construction  of  the  new  Public  Health 
Service  hospital  and  the  State's  airport  had 
somewhat  less  of  a  direct  economic  impact 
on  the  village  pocketbook  Pew  villagers 
were  employed  on  these  Jobs.  They  were 
contracted  to  private  firms  and  the  hiring 
was  done  mainly  in  Fairbanks. 
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The  bo«plt*l  wu  about  a  t2  million  proj' 
ect.  not  Including  other  coata  cbarged  to 
It,  but  actually  for  Ita  use  aa  the  dam. 

In  addition  to  the  construction  projects. 
vlUa^en  work  at  the  Arctic  Research  Labora- 
tory, which  estimates  Its  annual  cost  of  labor 
and  aerrlcea  In  Barrow  at  t350.000 

Deaplta  the  economic  and  social  progress 
of  the  community,  problems  remain.  Hous- 
ing la  one.  A  visitor  recently  went  to  a 
frame  home.  8  by  13  feet  In  size.  Six 
people  live  there,  along  with  a  Honda,  which 
stands  between  the  shack's  two  beds. 

Eren  where  the  family  has  an  Income, 
home  construction  la  a  dlfflcult  propoaltlon. 
Because  of  permafrost,  normal  construction 
methods  are  Impoaalble,  and  underground 
utllltlee  are  prohibitively  expensive.  The 
BIA  spent  9600,000  instalUng  uUUdors  to 
service  the  Government  complex — a  limited 
area  of  the  community.  Federal  home  loan 
programs  all  require  sewers  and  running  wa- 
ter— fluab  toilets.  In  fact. 

Standard  practice  for  building  a  home  In 
Barrow  la  to  use  a  6-ye&r.  8.5-percent  com- 
mercial bank  loan.  Even  then,  villagers  have 
trouble. 

In  one  case,  a  young,  newly  married  elec- 
trician's assistant  sought  a  loan  to  build  a 
912  square  foot,  8-room  house.  He  wanted 
•8,500  for  6  years.  The  total  cost  of  the 
house  was  estimated  at  til, 000.  He  wa,B 
turned  down. 

He  and  his  wife  were  living  with  her  fam- 
ily. Eleven  people  share  a  home  measuring 
18  by  M,  433  square  feet. 

In  another  case,  a  villager  employed  at  the 
powerplant  was  turned  down  for  a  home 
construction  loan.  He  had  (700  and  bor- 
rowed 93,000  from  Tom  Brower.  Barrow's 
wealthiest  resident  and  largest  storekeeper. 
He  built  a  10  by  20  feet  house  on  which  he 
Is  making  payments  of  about  $300  a  month 
out  of  a  salary  of  MOO. 

FHA  programs  are  not  extended  to  the  vil- 
lages because  standards  conflict.  Few  homes 
in  the  Arctic  would  meet  FHA  minimum 
sp«ce  standards,  let  alone  plumbing  atand- 
arda. 

Brower  says  he  charges  no  interest  on  his 
loans  and  never  has  had  a  default. 

"They  claim  it  will  take  two  to  three  gen- 
eratioiu  to  solve  the  problem  of  Alaska's  vil- 
lagee,"  said  one  Barrow  man.  "Just  looking 
at  what  has  happened  here  in  a  few  years, 
I  don't  think  that  has  to  b«  true." 

Barrow  is  one  example  of  a  community 
that  has  quickly  advanced  with  an  injection 
of  income  and  community  facilities. 

Tyonek  is  another. 

About  60  air  miles  west  of  Anchorage,  on 
the  shore  of  Cook  Inlet.  Tyonek  is  in  the 
fortunate  position  of  being  oil  rich. 

Ten  years  ago,  villagers  were  on  the  verge 
of  famin«  and  Anchorage  pilots  flew  rescue 
mlsalona  to  aid  them.  Today  the  village 
trvamiry  has  be«n  fattened  by  tl2  million 
in  oil  leaae  sale  returns. 

The  TlllagOT*  are  using  their  new  wealth 
to  ImproT*  their  community.  New  homes 
ar«  b«tng  completed.  A  new  school  is 
planned.  There  wUl  be  new  furniture  In  the 
homes  and  streets  outside  their  doors.  The 
leaa  than  adequate  water  system  is  due  to  be 
enlarged. 

To  make  certain  the  village  spends  Its 
money  wisely,  the  council  sent  one  of  the  vll- 
lagan  to  other  States  to  learn  how  to  handle 
oommunlty  financial  affairs.  Some  months 
affo.  a  delegmUon  of  vlUagers  visited  Indian 
oommxmltlee  In  many  States  to  find  out  how 
they  ware  shaping  their  economies. 

The  money  ts  being  spent  through  the  vll- 
lace  oouncU  with  the  guidance  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affaln. 

TofUk.  situated  at  the  end  of  a  narrow 
harbor  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Alaska,  is 
anothar  example  ot  a  community  on  the 
more. 

Its  prtmary  source  of  Income  is  the  salmon 
which  enters  Toglak  River.    It  also  reaps  a 


fur  harvest  from  the  foothills  of  the  nearby 
Kuskokwlm    Mountain   Range 

Recently  the  village  launched  a  new  ven- 
ture. Three  villagers  applied  for  and  received 
a  supply  of  reindeer  from  nearby  Nunlvak 
Island  where  a  large  herd  Is  managed  by  the 
Bureau   of   Indian    Affairs. 

The  animals  were  flown  In  by  the  Alaska 
Air  National  Guard  and  transferred  to  Hagen- 
meister  Island  by  boat,  a  distance  of  20  miles. 
Here,  protected  from  wolves  and  other  preda- 
tors, the  animals  are  free  to  roam  about  the 
Island.  When  the  reindeer  population  is 
sufficient,  the  villagers  hope  to  bring  to  life 
a  new  industry. 

Many  villagers  make  in  excess  of  $25,000  a 
year.  There  Is  no  welfare.  Although  many 
homes  are  unpalnted.  they  are  large,  well 
heated  and  in  some  cases  have  separate 
rooms   for   eating,   sleeping,    and    living. 

The  village  Is  split  by  an  airstrip.  On  one 
side  is  the  modern  BIA  school  and  housing 
for  the  teachers.  About  a  dozen  native 
families  also  have  homes  there.  The  build- 
ings face  Toglak  Bay.  Villagers  on  the  other 
side  have  a  small  river  running  at  the  rear 
of  their  homes,  providing  an  area  in  which  to 
beach  their  boats  and  make  repairs.  Many 
homes  have  steam  baths 

While  most  Alaska  villages — particularly 
those  In  the  Interior,  in  the  Yukon  and  Kus-. 
kokwlm  Delt-is.  and  along  the  Bering  Sea 
coast — are  a  world  apart  from  what  the 
Alaska  city  dweller  would  consider  mld-20th 
century  standards,  there  are  exceptions  to 
the  rule.  In  some  cases,  they  are  dramatic 
exceptions — pocket  revolutions  that  have  oc- 
curred overnight  with  an  Injection  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity. 


Part  10  In  the  City 

"Figure  out  the  problem  of  Anchorage's 
Ftourth  Avenue  and  Us  bars  and  you  will  have 
solved  a  problem  for  the  whole  State." 

It  sounded  simple  when  put  that  way  by  a 
young  Alaska  Indian  woman  who  has  made 
her  adjustment  to  urban  living.  Many 
Alaska  natives  do  not- — or  cannot  make  such 
an  adjustment. 

Natives  who  leave  their  villages  and  come 
to  the  city  want  badly  to  be  accepted,  ac- 
cording to  Emll  Nottl.  president  of  the  Cook 
Inlet  Native  Association.  Nottl.  an  Atha- 
pascan Indian  from  the  Yukon  River  village 
of  Ruby,  is  an  electronics  engineer  with  the 
Btireau  of  Land  Management  In  Anchorage. 

"Often  they  {jattern  their  actions  on  those 
of  wliite  people  they  have  met  In  their  vil- 
lages who  feel  getting  drunk  Saturday  night 
Is  Imfwrtant,"  Nottl  said. 

Not  altogether  true  differed  Mrs.  Mae 
Stanley,  an  Indian  woman  whose  husband 
works  In  construction. 

Highly  social  In  his  village,  the  native 
"needs  people."  she  said  When  he  trades  a 
society  where  people  do  things  together  for 
the  city  where  he  walks  alone,  he  is  lost,  she 
added. 

"Lonesom  en  ess  drives  him  to  Fourth  Ave- 
nue," she  continued.  "Sooner  or  later  he 
will  meet  somebody  he  knows  there." 

She  said  when  she  came  to  Anchorage, 
she  used  to  walk  down  Fourth  Avenue  in 
hopes  of  finding  a  familiar  face. 

Loneliness  is  not  the  only  obstacle  the  na- 
tive newly  arrived  In  the  city  must  over- 
come. While  the  oppwrtunity  generally 
exists  in  the  city.  "The  natives  usually  are 
not  able  to  come  forward  and  grasp  it."  says 
Nottl. 

"They're  meek  when  they  come  out  of  the 
village.  If  somebody  tells  them  'no'  when 
they  go  to  ask  for  a  Job.  they  are  not  likely 
to  come  back.  The  few  who  makes  It — 
they're  good,"  he  adds. 

An  estimated  4,500  natives  live  in  Anchor- 
age, an  urban  area  of  about  100.000.  It  is 
the  largest  single  concentration  of  natives 
anywhere  in  Alaska. 

Although  there  is  no  "native  area"  as  such 
la  Anchorage,  there  is  lack  of  low-Income 


housing  in  the  community,  forcing  natives 
generally  to  live  in  overcrowded  conditions 
here,  Nottl  believes. 

Many  village  people  come  to  Anchorage  for 
the  first  time  as  patients  at  the  380-bed  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  hospital.  Others  are 
brought  here  to  enter  the  Alaska  Psychiatric 
Institute.  Of  201  patients  at  the  State  men- 
tal institution,  113  presently  are  natives. 
This  does  not  include  the  number  of  alco- 
holics receiving  treatment. 

"Many  people  feel  alcoholism  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  native  problems  and  it  Is  a 
problem  that  affects  their  mental  health, " 
says  Dr.  Karl  Bowman,  director  of  the  State 
division  of  mental  health. 

The  Psychiatric  Institute,  he  says,  prefers 
to  help  alcoholics  on  an  outpatient  basis. 

"We  have  to  teach  them  to  live  in  a  world 
where  alcohol  is  present,"  he  says.  "This 
cant  be  done  by  keeping  them  away  from 
liquor." 

Why  Is  alcoholism  such  a  problem  for 
natives? 

"When  a  primitive  people  are  overcome  by 
a  higher  culture,"  says  Dr.  Bowman,  "unfor- 
tunately they  do  not  react  by  taking  the  best 
from  the  new  culture,  but  rather  the  worst. 
Alcoholism  is  an  example  of  this." 

Alcohol  is  a  widespread  native  problem, 
not  limited  to  Anchorage  and  the  larger 
cities.  Some  villages  have  prohibited  Its  use. 
Some  have  placed  controls  on  It — operating 
a  village  liquor  store  with  certain  specified 
hours  of  business.  Profits  generally  go  to 
the  village  treasury  for  public  improvements. 

Where  liquor  is  outlawed  completely,  boot- 
legging generally  is  an  active  business. 

In  the  city,  alcohol  can  quickly  lead  the 
native  into  other  problems. 

P.  L.  Severson.  chief  of  correctional  insti- 
tutions for  the  State,  says  most  natives  who 
get  in  trouble  with  the  law  do  so  because  of 
alcohol. 

"When  the  crime  isn't  drunk  and  disor- 
derly, it  is  usually  petty  theft  or  minor  as- 
sault." he  says.  "Natives  aren't  much  for 
crimes  of  violence." 

Tom  Drake.  Severson 's  assistant,  said  popu- 
lation ratios  show  that  natives  aren't  in- 
volved in  serious  crimes  as  much  as  non- 
natives.  Drake  formerly  served  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Nome  Jail.    He  is  half  Eskimo. 

Dr.  Bowman  believes  the  problems  of 
mental  distress  which  bring  most  Eskimos, 
Indians,  and  Aleuts  to  the  hospital  result 
from  one  culture  imposing  Itself  on  another. 

"Originally,"  Dr.  Bowman  said,  "the  na- 
tives placed  values  on  certain  things.  Then 
the  white  man  came  and  the  native  found 
the  values  he  had  in  the  first  place  are  part 
of  his  downfall  when  he  is  adapting  to  this 
new  culture." 

It  Is  a  "difficult  adjustment"  for  them  to 
make.  Dr.  Bowman  said.  He  said  it  Is  hard 
for  a  people  to  discover  their  "inablhty  '  to 
make  their  "natural  culture  survive  in  Its 
true  form." 

Alcoholism  and  mental  disturbance — both 
affiictlons  are  recognized  as  being  common 
to  the  city  native  and  the  village  native. 

Perhaps  not  so  widely  recognized  are  the 
implications  of  the  native  birth  rate. 

For  the  period  from  1952  through  1963.  the 
crude  rate  of  natural  Increase  for  Alaska's 
northwest  ranged  from  2.9  percent  to  4  per- 
cent. In  the  interior  it  was  3.7  to  5.2  per- 
cent; in  the  southwest,  2  to  3.8;  in  south- 
central  3.1  to  4.9  and  in  southeast  3.1  to  3.8. 

Alaska  economist  Dr.  George  Rogers  points 
out  that  these  rates  of  natural  increa.'^e  are 
about  the  highest  in  the  world.  The  United 
States  in  mid- 1962  had  an  annual  rate  of 
natural  increase  of  1.6  percent.  Europe  had 
0.9  percent.  Central  America,  including  the 
Caribbean.  2.9  percent.  South  America  and 
southeast  Asia,  2.7  percent.  Southwest  Asia 
2.6  percent. 

Neither  the  State  nor  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  has  undertaken  an  active  pro- 
gram to  encourage  birth  control. 
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Dr.  Levi  Browning,  commissioner  of  the 
State  department  of  health  and  welfare,  says 
some  State  nurses  on  their  own  may  give 
advice  on  birth  control  but  his  department 
cannot  launch  such  a  program  until  "backed 
up  by  law." 

Dr.  Holman  Wherritt,  Director  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  in  Alaska,  said  doctors 
may  prescribe  birth  control  procedures  only 
on  a  medical  basis. 

"We  really  don't  have  a  program,"  said  Dr. 
Wherritt.  "We're  not  trying  to  drum  up 
trade,  pass  out  literature,  or  start  a  cam- 
paign to  control  births.  We're  not  trying  to 
educate  people  and  try  to  get  them  to  use 
these  (birth  control)  services." 

Birth  control,  he  said,  "is  a  religious,  legal, 
medical,  social,  and  moral  problem  •  »  • 
an  organization  such  as  the  Public  Health 
Service  has  to  be  careful  not  to  get  Involved." 
He  said  the  service  is  not  permitted  to  pro- 
vide for  families  who  have  too  many  chil- 
dren. 

"If  a  doctor  does  this,  and  I  find  out  about 
It,  he  will  hear  from  me,"  said  Dr.  Wherritt. 

Mrs.  Ella  Craig,  supervisory  social  worker 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Anchorage 
area,  said  the  BIA  has  been  Instructed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  distribute  in- 
formation about  birth  control  to  natives. 

She  said:  "Although  we  cannot  distribute 
birth  control  means,  we  can  still  advise  and 
give  information. 

"This  is  really  not  our  Job,  but  the  PHS 
isn't  allowed  to  distribute  birth  control  in- 
formation except  for  medical  reasons.  So  we 
do  what  we  can  to  help." 

She  said  that  many  families  show  Interest 
in  finding  out  about  birth  control  when  they 
have  come  to  her  for  another  reason. 

The  village  native  and  the  city  native  share 
many  problems.  Often  the  city  presents  it- 
self as  an  unsurmountable  hurdle  to  the 
native  in  his  attempt  to  span  two  cultures. 
But  most  native  leaders  agree  that  It  is  in 
the  city  that  the  native  finds  the  greatest 
opportunity  today. 

He  Is  fully  equal  under  the  law.  His  chil- 
dren go  to  local  district  schools.  He  can 
work  and  live  where  he  pleases.  There  are 
few  native  ghettos  and  no  government  com- 
plex to  wall  off  the  two  cultures. 

And  some  have  succeeded  in  integrating 
fully  into  the  new  life: 

Ralph  Perdue,  president  of  the  Tanana 
Chiefs  Council  and  owner  of  a  Fairbanks 
jewelry  store. 

Emll  Nottl.  president  of  the  Cook  Inlet 
Native  Association  and  electronics  engineer 
for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Roy  Snyder,  currently  station  mechanic 
foreman  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  in 
Nome.    A  daughter  is  a  practicing  physician. 

Plory  Lekanof,  a  BIA  schoolteacher,  now 
assigned  to  Unalakleet.  He  has  a  master's 
degree  in  education. 

Parker  Nation,  who  grew  up  in  a  mission 
at  Nenana  and  now  works  as  a  mechanic 
for  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  at  Anchor- 
age. 

Walter  Riley,  who  grew  up  at  the  same 
mission  and  is  a  truckdriver  at  Fort  Rich- 
ardson. 

Gene  Williams  Is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  and  now  works  at  the 
Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  at  Anchorage. 

These  and  other  natives  have  managed  to 
carve  a  place  for  themselves  in  a  largely 
nonnatlve  society.  They  represent  a  grow- 
ing middle  class:  people  who  can  hold  their 
own  and  speak  their  minds. 

More  and  more,  the  native  is  speaking  for 
himself. 

The  role  and  place  of  Alaska's  native  peo- 
ple in  the  State  must  be  better  understood — 
by  native  and  nonnatlve  alike,  according  to 
Gov.  William  Egan. 

"They  (the  village  people)  must  be  treated 
as  equal  citizens  of  the  State — equal  In  In- 
telligence  and  ability,"  the  Governor  said. 


It  Is  needful,  Egan  said,  that  all  Alaskans 
respect  the  capabilities  of  the  native  people 
and  work  toward  building  their  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  operate  their  own  projects 
without  "somebody  standing  over  them." 

Egan  said  there  is  no  question  in  his  mind 
that  the  State  could  do  a  better  Job  of  op>er- 
ating  schools  for  its  native  children  than 
the  Federal  Government. 

He  stressed  the  "differences"  that  are  fos- 
tered and  continued  under  two  separate 
programs  of  education,  health  and  other 
services. 

The  sooner  the  State  can  assume  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  education  of  all  of  Its 
children,  the  better  off  "all  of  us  are  going 
to  be,"  Egan  said. 

He  said  the  State  is  moving  toward  the 
takeover  of  additional  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  schools.  Engan  said  he  authorized 
that  approximately  15  more  such  schools 
would  come  under  State  direction  by  the 
end  of   1967. 

Such  a  takeover  is  mainly  a  matter  of 
financing,  he  said. 

He  said  he  is  in  favor  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment turning  over  annually  to  the  Stats 
those  funds  it  now  uses  to  operate  Its  pro- 
grams. 

Egan  said  he  did  not  know  of  any  other 
part  of  the  country  where  such  a  program 
is  In  operation. 

"The  time  has  come,  I  think,"  the  Gov- 
ernor added,  "that  a  down-to-earth  approach 
must  be  made  in  recognizing  that  all  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  people  who  live  in  the  villages 
in  the  matter  of  education,  welfare  and 
health." 

The  Governor  expressed  the  view  that  the 
series  "The  Village  People,"  running  in  the 
Anchorage  Dally  News,  takes  an  objective 
approach  to  the  problem  of  the  native. 

"It  reaches  right  down  into  the  heart  of 
the  thing,"  Egan  said. 

Part   11.  The  Futche 

Yesterday's  installment  of  "The  Village 
People"  was  the  last  In  the  series. 

What  follows  should  not  be  considered  a 
presentation  of  facts,  but  rather  a  presenta- 
tion of  opinion — the  collective  opinion  of 
members  of  the  Anchorage  Dally  News  edi- 
torial staff. 

It  had  not  been  our  Intention  to  conclude 
this  series  with  recommendations.  Our  pur- 
pose has  been  to  inform  our  readers  about 
the  Alaska  native.  He  represents  one-fourth 
the  civilian  population  of  Alaska.  And  he  Is 
rarely  heard  from. 

But  after  months  of  study,  travel,  and 
conservation,  we  have  formed  some  opinions 
and  ideas.    These  we  must  publish  also. 

Most  of  Alaska's  50.000  Eskimos.  Aleuts, 
and  Indians  live  in  the  villages.  Some  areas, 
some  villages,  are  advancing  under  their 
own  jxjwer.  But  the  vast  majority  are  not, 
particularly  on  the  western  coast  and  In  the 
Interior. 

The  population  Is  Increasing  rapidly  in 
an  area  where  subsistence  living — the  his- 
toric life  of  the  north — is  consistently  more 
dlfBcult.  The  native  can  no  longer  live  in 
the  old  way.  And  as  he  and  his  children 
become  more  acquainted  with  modern  civi- 
lization, the  old  way  no  longer  seems  de- 
sirable. 

In  these  areas  poverty  Is  a  way  of  life — 
perhaps  as  deeply  embedded  as  In  any  place 
under  the  American  flag  Welfare  checks 
take  the  place  of  Jobs.  Though  there  are 
schools,  educational  achievement  remains 
low.  Alcohol  and  tuberculosis  take  a  tre- 
mendous toll.  Most  homes  are  substandard. 
There  Is  a  high  expectancy  of  failure  among 
the  population. 

This  condition.  It  seems  to  us.  Is  a  na- 
tional blind  spot.  For  decades  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  in  the  villages  with 
schools  and  nurses  and  social  workers.  What 
exists  today  is  self-evident  proof  that  the 


present  system  is  not  sufficient.  Decades  of 
good  intentions  have  not  produced  notable 
results.  It  eventually  could  be  one  of  our 
greatest  International  embarrassments. 

It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  problem 
Is  beyond  solution  or  that  any  solution  need 
be  thought  of  in  terms  of  generations  And 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  people 
must  help  themselves.  The  native  people 
of  Alaska  have  been  among  the  moet  self- 
reliant  on  earth — their  climate  and  way  of 
life  demanded  U.  What  they  lack  now  are 
the  tools  for  becoming  self-reliant  In  the 
new  culture. 

Historically  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
has  administered  to  the  Alaska  native  It 
has  provided  his  education,  welfare,  store 
loans,  and  other  necessities.  But  no  native 
leader  today  falls  to  be  critical  of  the  BIA. 
Among  the  people  It  Is  designed  to  serve,  It 
apparently  is  discredited. 

Something  else  is  needed,  probably  the 
State  of  Alaska,  which  is  moving  slowly  into 
the  realm  of  native  affairs — a  transfer  of 
power  which  generally  draws  native  accept- 
ance. 

For  the  present,  however,  the  State  Is  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  assume  too  large  an  eco- 
nomic burden  In  this  respect.  And  some 
needs  will  be  beyond  the  State's  power  to  ful- 
fill for  years  to  come. 

When  the  full  transfer  comes,  the  house 
should  be  in  order.  The  only  power  to  ac- 
complish that  now  exists  at  the  Federal  level. 

We  believe  that  nothing  less  Is  required, 
immediately  than  a  Presidential  commission 
for  the  Alaska  native.  Such  a  commission 
should  be  headed  by  a  nationally  respected 
figure.  It  should  look  at  the  record,  talk  to 
the  nathe  jseople.  and  transcend  the  au- 
thority of  existing  agencies  to  set  up  ma- 
chinery for  the  restoration  of  the  Alaska 
native  to  a  place  of  equality  and  dignity. 

There  is  precedent  for  it.  After  the  March 
1964  earthquake,  the  President  organized  a 
special  reconstruction  commission  headed  by 
Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  of  New  Mexico. 
The  Commission  was  ably  staffed  and  went 
to  work  with  determination  Because  of  It, 
agency  lines  were  erased,  bills  wtre  passed  by 
Congress,  and  most  recovery  efforts — half  a 
billion  dollars  worth — were  accomplished 
rapidly. 

That  is  what  is  needed  for  the  Alaska  na- 
tive. 

Here  are  some  of  the  thmgs  such  a  com- 
mission could  achieve: 

Jobs:  The  U.S,  Government  is  the  primary 
employer  of  people  in  the  Alaska  bush  coun- 
try. Yet  many  of  its  most  attractive  Jobs  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  people  In  the  area  Em- 
ployees for  the  FAA  or  Weather  Bureau  or 
other  installations  are  hired  elsewhere, 
trained  elsewhere,  and  sent  to  an  Alaska 
outpost  for  temporary  hardship  duty.  It  is 
not  Inconceivable  that  local  people  could  be 
hired,  trained  elsewhere,  and  returned  home 
to  permanent  employment  at  no  increased 
cost.  By  altering  hiring  practices.  It  seems 
that  the  U,S,  Government  could  be  a  better 
employer  of  local  people.  It  is  certainly  an 
area  the  State  should  consider,  too.  Alaska 
often  speaks  of  Its  special  situation  in  rela- 
tion to  other  States  It  should  also  recognize 
special  situations  within  its  borders. 

The  total  problem  will  never  be  solved 
until  the  area  had  a  sufficient  economic  base. 
By  building  roads  and  harbors  In  selected 
areas  It  would  be  possible  to  tap  the  natural 
resources  of  the  regions  Involved  and  in- 
fluence future  development. 

Education:  The  State  should  take  over 
administration  of  all  rural  schools  at  the 
earliest  possible  time.  This  commission 
could  help  speed  up  the  timetable  by  working 
out  a  program  for  flnanclng  this  transfer. 

A  program  for  training  native  students  to 
be  teachers  in  their  home  villages  or  village 
area  could  be  established.  And  If  this  re- 
quired a  reduction  In  minimum  standards 
to  be  effective  Immediately,  it  seems  that  the 
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bcnefltc— bavtng  a  person  who  understands 
the  culture  and  the  problems  and  who  can 
be  an  example  to  the  people — outweigh  this 
consideration. 

Land:  A  commission  of  this  type  could 
arrange  for  settling  the  longstanding  Alaska 
land  problem. 

Birth  control:  This  commission  could  do 
for  the  Alaska  native  what  the  United  States 
Is  doing  for  underdeveloped  nations  of  the 
world — provide  Information  and  assistance 
In  birth  control.  No  such  program  exists 
today  for  the  Alaska  native,  whose  birth  rate 
Is  the  highest  In  the  world. 

Houalng:  In  some  villages  people  who  have 
good  job*  cannot  secure  loans  for  home  con- 
struction because  the  home — without  water 
and  sewage — would  not  meet  FHA  standards. 
In  other  villages  few  have  Jobs  and  live 
huddled  together — perhaps  a  doeen  to  a 
house— In  one  room.  There  Is  a  Pederal 
housing  program  for  virtually  everyone  In 
the  United  States  except  the  Alaska  native. 
Senator  Babtlxtt  has  Introduced  legislation 
In  Congress  to  correct  this  situation.  The 
commission  could  give  this  measure  signifi- 
cant backing. 

Tourism:  There  Is  a  tremendous  potential 
for  the  Alaska  native  In  Alaska's  growing 
tourist  Industry.  But  he  needs  help  In  mar- 
keting his  arts  and  crafts.  The  commission 
here  could  be  of  immediate  assistance. 

Welfare:  While  we  did  not  survey  the  na- 
tive welfare  program  closely  enough  to  form 
hard  and  fast  Judgments,  there  are  Indica- 
tions that  It  works  against  self-reliance,  dls- 
couragee  natives  from  securing  temporary 
Jobs  and  enoouragee  larger  families,  whether 
or  not  the  mother  Is  married.  This  program 
should  be  carefully  reviewed  to  see  whether 
the  stated  alms  of  the  programs  are  being 
achieved. 

Projects:  Bethel  is  the  economic,  trans- 
portation, cultural,  health,  and  communlca- 
tlona  center  for  16.000  people  in  southwest 
Alaska  Tillages.  Its  value  is  more  than  an 
appraisal  of  its  permanent  buildings  and 
doiwntown  land.  As  such,  a  decision  as  to 
whether  the  rlverbanks  should  be  protected 
to  save  the  community  seems  outside  the 
bounds  of  normal  ooet-benefit  ratios  estab- 
lished by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Here 
Is  one  project  the  special  commission  could 
undertake  immediately.  There  are  doubt- 
lees  others  similar  In  nature. 

Theee  are  suggestions  for  a  commission 
agenda.  Together  they  would  spell  an  end 
to  the  patronising,  patemallatic  relation- 
ship that  exists  today  and  has  existed  for 
decades  between  the  native  and  his  Govern- 
ment. Federal  help.  yes.  But  Pederal  help 
designed   to  permit  him  to  be  self-reliant. 

Until  that  occurs — until  the  native  has 
opportunities  for  education,  employment,  and 
leadership  equal  to  his  paper  rights — he  will 
not  be  free. 

He  will  be  trapped  on  an  Invisible  reser- 
vatloo.  a  reservation  where  he  can  remain 
alive  but  never  has  a  chance  to  live. 

It  does  not  have  to  be  that  way.  The 
Alaska  native  has  too  noble  a  heritage  to  be 
ooaaldered  leas  than  equal.  He  Is  too  close 
to  spanning  the  gap  between  culturee  to  en- 
dure the  present  situation  much  longer. 
No>w  la   the  time  for  action. 

That's  the  way  we,  the  staff  of  the  Anchor- 
age Dally  News,  see  It. 


SPEECH  BY  PRIME  MINISTER  KY 
BEFORE  VIETNAM  ARMED  FORCES 
OONORES8 

Mr.  DOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
oonunend  my  colleague.  Senator  John 
Shbucan  Cooper,  of  Kentucky,  for  in- 
aertiiic  Into  the  Rccocd  the  text  of  the 
Important  speech  preaented  by  Oen. 
Nfuyen  Cao  Ky  to  the  closing  session  of 


the  Vietnam  Armed  Forces  Congress  on 
January  15,  1966. 

Far  from  being  a  "tinhorn  Asian  dic- 
tator" as  some  Members  of  this  body 
have  unfairly  characterized  him,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  South  Vietnam  has 
proven  himself  a  thoughtful  and  force- 
ful leader. 

Prime  Minister  Ky  does  not  engage  in 
wishful  thinking  in  this  speech.  He  rec- 
ognizes the  difficulties  ahead,  and  Is 
mindful  of  the  areas  of  failure  during  the 
previous  200  days  of  his  administration. 

Yet  his  speech  is  an  optimistic  one 
precisely  because  his  administration  has 
achieved  notable  gains  in  many  areas. 
He  points  out  that  in  contrast  to  the 
military  situation  of  1  year  ago,  "allied 
troops  have  completely  in  hand  the  ini- 
tiative of  operations  at  every  battle- 
front,  and  the  tide  of  the  war  has  turned 
in  our  favor." 

General  Ky  is  aware  that  the  battle  In 
Vietnam  is  not  a  military  one  alone. 

Three  rural  electrification  pilot  co- 
operatives were  established  in  Tuyen  Due, 
AP  Qiang,  and  Due  Tu. 

Pour  hundred  taxicabs  and  200  tri- 
lambrettas  were  imported  in  part  of  the 
Government  program  to  sell  these  ve- 
hicles on  an  installment  basis  to  the 
drivers.  A  number  of  construction  proj- 
ects are  now  underway,  and  the  public 
works  and  communications  department 
built  554  single-story  housing  units  at 
Vtnh  Hoi  and  Tan  Qui  Dong  alone. 

Nearly  460,434  refugees  have  been  re- 
settled and  an  educational  reform  move- 
ment has  been  launched.  General  Ky 
states: 

As  another  evidence  of  the  Government's 
efiorts  in  the  rural  education  field,  outstand- 
ing students  from  low-income  families  will 
be  granted  official  scholarships  thus  enabling 
worthy  students  to  complete  their  secondary 
education. 

As  his  goals  the  Prime  Minister  calls 
for  the  defeat  of  the  Vietcong,  a  sta- 
bilization of  the  economic  situation  and 
the  building  of  democracy  A  democracy 
building  council  will  soon  be  set  up.  and 
plans  for  free  elections  have  been  made. 

Those  who  idly  compare  General  Ky 
and  his  Government  with  the  tyranny  he 
opposes  are  misreading  history.  It  is 
time  to  make  clear  that  although  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  at  this 
time  may  not  be  as  strong  or  as  repre- 
sentative or  as  democratic  as  we  hope  it 
will  eventually  be,  that  there  will  never 
be  any  hope  of  a  free  and  democratic 
South  Vietnam  if  communism  Is  im- 
posed upon  the  Vietnamese  people. 

There  is  no  chance  for  a  free  election 
under  communism,  and  there  will  be  no 
land  reform  under  communism,  and  no 
economic  improvement  for  the  people. 
There  will  simply  be  a  brutal  tyranny. 

General  Ky  provides  us  with  hope  and 
a  substantial  record  of  achievement  thus 
far.  I,  too,  commend  his  words  to  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues. 


this  country  and  all  over  the  world.  Bob 
Hope  could  well  be  the  most  popular  man 
on  earth. 

Millions  of  young  Americans  will  never 
forget  the  happiness  of  laughing  with 
him  while  they  were  serving  overseas; 
and  as  those  who  watched  his  show  from 
South  Vietnam  the  other  evening  saw,  he 
can  also  be  wise  in  serious  comment. 

All  this  was  either  well  said  or  implied 
in  a  recent  editorial  In  the  Kansas  City 
Star  "Bob  Hope  Goes  to  War  Again." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bob  Hope  Goes  to  War  Again 

Bob  Hope  kept  seeing  familiar  faces  during 
his  Christmas  visit  to  U.S.  servicemen  in 
Vietnam.  The  combat  forces  Include  many 
an  oldtimer  who,  like  Hope,  is  a  veteran  of 
three  wars.  At  Da  Nang  the  marine  com- 
mander, Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  W.  Walt,  remarked: 
■■This  is  the  third  battlefield  I've  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Bob  Hope  on."  The  other 
meetings  were  during  World  War  II  and  In 
Korea. 

We  suppose  that  many  a  young  American 
In  Vietnam  who  wrote  home  about  seeing  the 
Hope  troupe  perform  at  Christmastime  was 
not  even  born  when  his  own  father  laughed 
at  Bob's  quips  overseas  during  the  Second 
World  War.  For  26  years  the  amazingly  In- 
defatigable Hope  has  been  entertaining  the 
troops.  Every  year  brings  another  exhaust- 
ing tour — Greenland,  Berlin.  Guantanamo. 
the  Par  East.  Hope  la  as  regular  as  Santa 
Claus,  and  funnier. 

The  man  Is  a  national  treasure,  bless  him. 


BOB   HOPE— NATIONAL   TREASURE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  his  continued  and  patriotic  un- 
selfishness over  the  Christmas  holidays 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  happiness 
he  ha*  brought  to  millions  of  people,  in 


REPORT  ON  VIETNAM  BY 
SENATOR  SYMINGTON 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
written  to  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  on 
both  of  which  committees  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve,  with  respect  to  my  trip 
to  South  Vietnam,  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  RiCRAKO  B.  Russell, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Sertricet 

Hon.  J.  William  Pulbkight, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  Attached  is  a  122-page  re- 
port of  my  10-day  visit  to  South  Vietnam, 
December  28-January  6  inclusive.  I  was 
accompanied  by  Lt.  Col.  Edward  Peter,  Army 
Legislative  Liaison. 

Also  attached  is  a  statement  made  upon 
my  return  January  10;  plus  a  statement 
about  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  made 
on  the  floor  January  14. 

The  table  of  contents  summarizes  the 
places  visited,  including  a  visit  to  Thailand. 

In  a  previous  visit  the  first  part  of  De- 
cember, as  a  member  of  the  Eugene  Black 
party  incident  to  the  signing  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  agreement  in  Manila, 
I  also  went  to  Thailand,  where  I  had  two 
additional  days  with  the  Ambassador,  the 
Central  Intelligence  people,  and  the  mili- 
tary, visiting  various  bases  incident  to  the 
functions  of  the  latter. 

On  this  first  trip  I  also  visited  Japan; 
and  In  addition,  the  Philippines,  Guam 
(from  which  the  current  B-52  strikes  origi- 
nate) and  Hawaii. 
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In  the  latter  State  I  was  briefed  by 
CINCPAC;  also  spent  a  day  watching  the 
realistic  and  effective  training  of  the  25th 
Division  in  the  mountains  of  Hawaii.  Part 
of  that  division  is  now  In  South  Vietnam. 
Starting  with  Colonel  Peter  from  Hawaii, 
we  again  visited  Japan.  Korea,  Okinawa, 
Taiwan,  Hong  Kong  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  A  report  on  our  visit  to  these 
countries  Is  nearly  completed  and  will  be 
sent  to  you  shortly. 

In  each  country  we  discussed  at  length 
the  International  aspects  of  our  current 
policies  and  programs  with  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassadors and  or  Ministers,  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  with  the  military;  also  with 
members  of  the  other  government  in 
question. 

Then  we  decided  to  fly  back,  rather  than 
have  the  sharp  edges  of  our  impressions 
blurred  by  visits  previously  planned  to  Tur- 
key, Naples,  Germany,  NATO  In  Paris,  and 
Great  Britain. 

I  am  sending  the  attached  report  to  the 
Defense  Department,  asking  that  as  much  as 
possible  be  declassified  for  publication. 

Becuvi-'e  so  much  has  already  been  spoken 
and  written  about  our  past,  present,  and  pos- 
sible future  actions  In  South  Vietnam,  It  was 
felt  that  a  day-to-day  account  of  our  activi- 
ties might  be  the  better  way  to  make  a  re- 
port. Certain  conclusions  based  on  our 
findings,  however,  are  listed  as  follows: 

Cooperation  and  understanding  between 
the  services  is  excellent. 

Representation  of  this  Government  by 
.Embassador  Lodge  is  of  the  highest  caliber. 
He  Is  universally  respected  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  as  well  as  by  our 
own  civilian  and  military  leaders. 

General  Westmoreland  Is  handling  the 
military  operations  in  the  highest  tradition 
of  the  armed  services.  He  also  was  a  wise 
choice,  especially  because  of  his  intense  In- 
terest In  the  problems  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese civilians. 

Morale  In  the  military  Is  high.  Unless  our 
mission  becomes  more  clear,  however,  this 
might  not  continue  at  the  same  high  level 
among  lower  echelons. 

There  are  logistic  shortages,  some  serious 
but  none  critical;  and  there  has  been  a 
marked  Improvement  in  that  condition  dur- 
ing recent  weeks.  Tlie  future  of  adequate 
supplying  depends  primarily  upon  (a)  the 
ability  to  improve  the  unloading  of  ships  at 
the  various  ports  and  (b)  the  nature  and 
degree  of  the  planned  buildup. 

Once  more,  there  Is  a  clear  demonstration 
of  the  vital  importance  of  air  power.  The 
C-130  Is  literally  priceless  In  a  country  with 
practically  no  railroad  capacity  and  so  many 
at  least  periodically  interdicted  roads.  It  is 
difficult  to  visualize  today  how  past  military 
operations  were  ever  conducted  without 
helicopters. 

Air  operations  in  South  Vietnam  In  sup- 
port of  ground  troops  have  been  effective;  in 
f.ict.  no  one  believes  the  present  operations 
could  have  been  conducted  at  all  without 
this  air  power  (naval  air  strength  and  Army 
air  strength  are  of  course  Included), 

Air  operations  against  North  Vietnam  have 
been  relatively  ineffective  to  the  point  where 
these  operations  should  not  be  resumed  un- 
less there  Is  more  target  license;  license  to  hit 
such  military  targets  as  powerplants,  oil 
stores,  docks,  and  so  forth. 

The  long  coastline  of  Vietnam  gives  full 
opportunity  for  utilization  of  our  superior 
naval  power.  That  superiority,  however,  is 
not  being  adequately  utilized. 

There  should  be  programs  to  reduce.  If 
not  eliminate,  the  sanctuary  aspects  of  Laos 
and  Cambodia.  Both  countries  are  being 
utilized  by  the  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnam- 
ese to  transport  men  and  equipment  to 
South  Vietnam:  and  also  as  sanctuaries.  In 
both  countries  there  are  Communist  head- 
quarters. 


The  current  limited  military  oi>eratlonB 
are  very  expensive  and  can  only  become 
steadily  more  expensive.  The  United  States 
is  carrying  this  economic  load  with  little 
assistance  from  any  nation  of  the  free  world, 
and  no  assistance  from  most.  These  other 
countries  should  assume  more  of  this  cost 
In  manpower  and  money. 

Those  who  urge  greater  effort  on  the  part 
of  this  administration  to  attain  peace  at  the 
conference  table— plus  continued  cessation 
of  military  effort — generally  acknowledge 
that  they  are  not  suggesting  the  United 
States  withdraw  from  South  Vietnam. 

In  a  world  telescoped  in  time  and  space 
to  the  point  where  "every  country  Is  now  In 
the  next  county."  one  in  which  "spheres  of 
Influence"  is  now  a  relatively  obsolete  term, 
these  statements  promote  an  unwillingness 
to  negotiate,  because  others  interpret  In 
them  a  weakening  of  the  will  of  this  Nation 
to  carry  on  the  struggle. 

If  South  Vietnam  Is  not  the  right  place 
to  defend  the  free  world  against  totalitarian 
aggression,  we  should  retire  from  that  coun- 
try on  the  best  terms  possible.  This  would 
probably  result  in  a  Communist  takeover 
of  additional  countries  and  would  damage 
seriously  the  world  position  and  status  of 
the  United  States.  That  would  be  the  price, 
but  It  would  not  be  catastrophic. 

If  South  Vietnam  is  the  right  place  to  de- 
fend the  free  world  against  totalitarian  ag- 
gression, however,  then  that  fact  should  be 
recognized  In  more  practical  fashion.  We 
cannot  contln\ie  Indefinitely  the  plans  and 
programs  Incident  to  the  current  holding 
operation.  After  25  years  of  almost  con- 
tinuous war.  the  South  Vietnamese  have  lost 
much  of  the  best  of  their  manhood.  They 
are  tired  and  the  gigantic  cost  to  us  Is  also 
very  costly  to  them. 

This  conflict  constitutes  the  fourth  time 
in  20  years  that  the  United  States  accepted 
the  splitting  of  the  boundaries  of  a  coun- 
try; and  then  remained  to  bear  most  if  not 
all  of  the  cost —billions  of  dollars  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people.  Regardless  of 
the  wisdom  of  those  decisions,  the  effect  on 
our  economy  is  inescapable. 

In  the  current  conflict  we  conscientiously 
consider  how  our  moves  may  affect  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Red  Chinese.  At  times  It  would 
seem  there  Is  undue  preoccupation  with  this 
question  and  It  is  fair  to  ask  whether  this 
strengthens  or  weakens  our  capacity  for  deci- 
sion. If  the  latter  Is  true,  how  much  more 
so  will  It  be  true  when  a  few  years  hence 
China  becomes  a  nuclear  power? 

The  time  Is  approaching  when  we  must  de- 
cide— while  the  decision  is  still  ours  to 
make — whether  we  will  move  forward  or 
move  out.  Whichever  course  we  choose,  we 
must  take  It  with  courage,  with  skill,  and 
with  realism  We  must  be  equally  realistic 
about  the  consequences  of  avoiding  this 
difficult  choice. 
Sincerely, 

Stuart  Symington. 

Symington  Preparing  Report  on  Trip  to 
Vietnam  and  Pacific  Areas 

Washington,  January  10 — Senator  Stvart 
Symington,  Democrat,  of  Missouri,  who  re- 
turned to  Washington  last  night  following 
6  weeks  in  the  Pacific  area.  Including  an 
Intensive  10  days  In  South  Vietnam,  started 
working  today  on  a  report  he  will  file  with 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committees.  He  is  a  member  of  both 
committees. 

Commenting  about  his  visit  to  Vietnam. 
Symington  said:  "Certain  conclusions  stand 
out — the  high  caliber  and  morale  of  our 
American  representatives,  civilian  as  well  as 
military;  the  magnificent  cooperation  be- 
tween the  services.  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  Marines,  plus  the  great  respect  they  have 
for  each  other;  the  Improved  cooperation  and 
understanding,  at  all  levels,  under  the  lead- 


ership of  General  Ky  and  Ambassador  Lodge, 
between  the  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  and  our  representa- 
tives." 

The  Missouri  Senator  said  he  planned  to 
withhold  further  comment  on  Vietnam  until 
completing   his   report   for   the   committees. 

Since  Thanksgiving,  Symington  has  visited 
foreign  and  U.S.  officials  and  military  mis- 
sions not  only  In  South  Vietnam  but  also  in 
Japan.  Korea.  Thailand,  the  Philippines, 
Okinawa,  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong.  Guam, 
Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

In  Vietnam.  Symington's  Inquiry  Included 
numerous  trips  In  the  field.  He  met  with 
key  commanders,  combat  troops,  combat 
support  and  service  units  and  also  visited 
with  US  servicemen  in  the  hospitals. 
Symington  arrived  In  Saigon  on  Tuesday 
morning.  December  28,  and  left  there  Thurs- 
dav  afternoon,  January  6. 


The  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
During  my  recent  trip  abroad.  I  was  af- 
forded the  opportunity  of  looking  over  the 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  in  many  countries.  Prior 
to  departure,  I  received  extensive  briefings 
from  the  Agency  and  during  my  trip  talked 
in  detail  with  all  Agency  representatives  in 
the  country  In  question,  as  has  been  my 
custom  in  past  years  when  visiting  abroad. 

All  felt  the  latter's  programs  were  fully 
coordinated  with  United  States  policy  of  the 
Agency  with  every  Ambassador.  In  every 
case,  no  exception,  the  Ambassador  expressed 
his  complete  approval  of  the  functioning  of 
the  Agency. 

I  found  no  instances  of  any  kind  where 
CIA  activities  were  uncontrolled,  or  con- 
trary to  United  States  policy.  Indeed  it 
would  appear  difficult.  If  not  impossible,  lor 
such  uncontrolled  activities  to  occur.  This 
belief  Is  based  on  existing  coordination  pro- 
cedures and  policy  directives  stemming  from 
the  Washington  level,  plus  the  controls  ap- 
plicable to  field  activities. 

I  have  always  been  Impressed.  In  my  con- 
tacts with  the  Agency,  with  the  Integrity 
and  professional  competence  of  Its  represent- 
atives. Only  twice,  in  over  10  years,  have 
I  found  anything  to  the  contrary.  Based  on 
the  present  rules,  I  doubt  if  those  cases  of 
disagreement  could  now  be  duplicated. 

It  Is  a  pleasure,  therefore,  to  present  to 
the  Senate  the  fact  that  I  agree  with  Sec- 
retary Rusk  who.  In  talking  about  CIA  peo- 
ple, stated:  "There  Is  a  good  deal  of  gallantry 
and  a  high  degree  of  competence  In  those 
who  have  to  help  us  deal  with  that  part  of 
the  struggle  for  freedom." 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  a 
difficult,  and  at  times  a  very  dangerous  mis- 
sion to  perform.  Not  all  men,  or  women, 
of  this  or  any  other  agency,  are  perfect,  and 
It  is  easy  to  criticize  any  group  which  can- 
not defend  itf^elf  because  of  the  nature  of 
Its  work.  Nevertheless  It  Is  my  considered 
Judgment  that  the  American  public  should 
be  proud  of  this  organization  and  its  peo- 
ple, a  group  who  serve  our  country  with  un- 
stinting devotion. 

In  addition  to  this  brief  report,  which  of 
necessity  must  be  general.  I  am  also  report- 
ing my  findings  and  conclusions  in  more 
detail  to  Chairman  Russell  and  the  Sub- 
committee for  the  ClA  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee. 


SKI  RESORTS  OF  NEW  MEXICO 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  New 
Mexico  has  many  assets,  and  one  of 
them  that  is  little  known  is  its  outstand- 
ing ski  resorts.  Alex  Katz,  a  reporter  for 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  visited  several 
of  our  winter  resorts  recently  and  came 
back  filled  with  praise  for  v.hat  he 
found. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  hi£  re- 
port to  the  readers  of  the  Sun-Times  be 
Inserted  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   tb«   Cblcago    (111.)    Sun-Tlmea,   Jan. 

ai,  IBM] 

Nrw   Mexico   Ajuas   Rising   as   Top  Ski 

RXSOKTS 

(By  AlexKatz) 

Bamti  Pi.  N.  ItKx. — In  th«  minds  of  meet 
AnMrlcuia,  New  Mexico's  Inisge  la  one  of 
gUrlnc  deaerts  and  Indians  who  live  In 
pueblo*  and  sell  silver  jewelry  to  tourists. 

But  to  a  growing  number  of  knowledgeable 
wlnt«r  sports  enthusiasts.  New  Mexico  U  be- 
coming a  skier's  paradise  without  crowded 
slopes  and  long  lift  lines. 

For  years  New  Mexico's  Department  of  De- 
velopment has  plugg«d  the  State's  sunshine 
and  climate.  The  sunshine  and  climate 
havtnt  changed,  of  course,  but  now  atten- 
tion Is  being  given  to  snow-covered  peaks 
that  soar  to  13,000  feet  and  the  skiers  they 
attract. 

TOUGH    SXI    SUNS 

Some  of  the  toughest  ski  runs  In  the  Na- 
tion can  be  found  at  Taoe  Ski  Valley.  18 
mllaa  northeast  of  the  famed  su^lsts'  town 
at  Taoa. 

This  season  Bmle  Wake,  the  hard-working 
Swiss  who  operates  Taoe  Ski  Valley.  Installed 
a  second  double  chair  lift.  The  addition  of 
thU  chair  lift.  8.400  feet  long,  virtually  dou- 
bles the  amount  of  sklable  terrain. 

And  what  terrain  I 

A  huge  bowl,  certain  to  afford  excellent 
protected  skiing  all  winter  and  Into  late 
spring  U  now  accessible  with  the  new  lift. 

On  a  tour  of  the  bowl  last  week,  this 
wrltar  watched  Blake  thnist  a  ski  pole,  han- 
dle first.  Into  the  snow  to  record  its  depth. 
The  63-lnch  pole  sank  almost  out  of  sight. 

The  beadwall  that  rises  above  the  bowl  is 
something  only  experts  should  try.  A  few 
skiers  have  already  offered  a  selection  of 
names  for  the  brute.  Among  them:  Tucker- 
man's  West,  Reforma,  and  Kamikaze. 

■OKI    CKANCXS 

Elsewhere  In  Taoa  Ski  Valley,  changes  are 
being  made.  The  new  ski  shop  handles 
rentals  and  sales  without  a  hitch.  Down  the 
road  a  condominium  apartment  building  is 
b^ng  built  to  ease  the  housing  demands  and 
another  Is  planned  for  next  season  at  a  spot 
directly  above  the  beginners'  area. 

The  Blake  version  of  the  United  Nations 
continues  to  appeal  to  skiers  who  have 
learned  that  Taos  Ski  Valley  offers  a  cosmo- 
politan approach  to  the  sport.  Five  na- 
tions— the  United  Sutes.  Switzerland, 
France,  Finland,  and  Oermany — are  repre- 
sented In  the  10-man  ski  school. 

Only  recently  the  State  approved  the  es- 
tahllahment  of  the  Taos  Air  Taxi  which  of- 
fers HMedy  flight  service  to  Taos  for  skiers 
arriving  at  Albuquerque's  new  Sunport  via 
Trans  World  Airlines  jeu. 

Just  16  mllea  from  panu  Fe,  the  oldest 
State  capital  In  the  Nation,  is  Santa  Pe  Ski 
Basin.  Taxana  and  Okiahomans  in  great 
numbwra  have  discovered  the  pleasure  of 
akllng  at  Sanu  Fe  Ski  Basin  and  enjoying  the 
comforts  of  the  accommodations  in  the 
nearby  city. 

Plans  are  underway  for  the  construction  of 
a  lodge  at  the  ski  development. 

xxmn»»  sxAsoiv 
The  base  at  SanU  Fe  Ski  Basin  Is  at  an 
alUtude  of  about  10,000  feet,  assuring  good 
snow  coodltlons  for  an  extended  season. 
Four  Ufta  sanre  the  area:  Two  double  chair 
Ufta  and  two  Pomallfts.  Eleven  major  trails 
are  ipiead  acroaa  the  slopes  which  have  a  ver- 
tical drop  of  up  to  1,700  feet. 


Harvey  Chalker,  well  known  to  Chicago  ski 
show  visitors,  is  manager  of  the  area.  Kings- 
bury Pitcher,  veteran  In  the  field  of  ski  area 
management,  operates  the  ski  development. 
A  8kl  school  with  certified  instructors  is  on 
duty  dally  and  Is  augmented  by  a  corpa  of 
associate  certified  teachers  on  weelcends. 

Residents  of  the  booming  city  of  Albuquer- 
que merely  have  to  drive  18  miles  northeast 
to  ski  at  Sandla  Peak.  A  double  chair  Uft 
soars  7,600  feet  along  the  spine  of  this  enor- 
mous mountain. 

Better  skiers  will  enjoy  the  Exhibition  run, 
so  named  because  It  is  directly  below  the 
chair  lift  line  where  every  rider  can  check 
the  style  and  technique  of  fellow  skiers. 

Moat  of  the  skiing  at  Sandla  Peak  will  suit 
intermediates.  The  vertical  drop  on  the  Ex- 
hibition, Aspen,  and  Cibola  runs  is  1.750  feet. 

SANDIAS    30TH    YEAR 

This  la  Sandla  Peaks  30th  year  of  opera- 
tion, and  the  highlight  of  the  celebration 
should  come  In  March  when  an  aerial  tram- 
way, 2.7  mllea  long,  Is  expected  to  go  into 
operation. 

The  tramway  will  have  two  60- passenger 
cars  and  will  take  skiers  from  the  valley  to 
the  top  of  the  ski  area  In  only  10  minutes. 

Three  of  the  four  major  cables  to  carry  the 
cars  are  In  place.  The  fourth  Is  ready  for 
stringing  with  the  aid  of  a  helicopter. 

A  view  from  the  top  of  Sandla  Peak  affords 
a  spectacular  glimpse  of  several  mountain 
ranges,  the  city  of  Albuquerque,  and  the  Rio 
Grande.     The   tram  will   operate  all   year. 

Other  ski  areas  In  New  Mexico  include  Red 
River,  Slpapu,  Raton,  Sierra  Blanca,  and 
Cloudcroft.  The  skiing  is  excellent.  The 
only  problem  is  getting  skiers  to  believe  it. 


ECONOMIC  REPORT  OP  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  the  President's  Economic  Report  Is 
able  to  present  the  welcome  news  that 
American  agriculture  Is  sharing  fully  In 
the  great  economdc  advance  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy.  One  remarkable  statis- 
tic sums  up  this  progress:  Last  year,  1965, 
the  net  income  of  farm  proprietors  ad- 
vanced by  23  percent.  Rarely  in  our  past 
history  have  farmers  made  that  kind  of 
progress  in  a  single  year. 

The  average  net  income  of  farmers  is 
the  most  appropriate  measure  of  farm 
prosperity.  Gross  farm  income  in  bil- 
lions of  dollars  pays  no  attention  to  the 
costs  farmers  incur  in  producing  this 
gross  Income,  nor  to  the  number  of  farm- 
ers who  must  share  In  it.  The  old  parity 
price  ratios  that  used  to  be  taken  as 
a  guide  to  farm  prosperity  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  the  increase  in  farm  productivity. 

Agricultural  policy  Is  one  of  the  most 
complex  problems  that  this  Nation  or 
any  nation  faces.  I  say  "any  nation,"  be- 
cause the  United  States  is  not  alone  In 
recognizing  that  Its  farm  sector  has 
special  problems,  and  that  the  prosperity 
of  agriculture  cannot  be  left  completely 
to  the  mechanical  operation  of  a  free 
market. 

American  farm  policy,  however,  has 
clearly  been  moving  in  new  directions — 
successful  directions.  Success  is  shown 
by  the  rise  In  farm  incomes.  And  suc- 
cess is  shown  by  the  significant  reduction 
In  our  surplus  stocks  of  farm  products. 
Judging  by  these  results  I  should  say 
that  our  farm  policies  are  finally  on  the 
right  track. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  closed. 


PROPOSED  REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14 
<b)  OF  THE  TAFT-HARTLEY  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
what  Is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending 
question,  which  is  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HJl.  77)  to  repeal 
section  14(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act.  as  amended,  and  section  703 
( b )  of  the  Labor-Management  Reporting 
Act  of  1959  and  to  amend  the  first  pro- 
viso of  section  8(a)(3)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  suggest 
that  the  staff  be  notified  that  it  will  be 
a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

(No.  15  Leg.  1  • 

Aiken  Holland  Muskle 

AUott  Inouye  Neuberger 

Bartlett  Jackson  FToxmlre 

Bible  Jordan,  N.C.  Randolph 

Cannon  Jordan,  Idaho  Rlblcoff 

Dirksen  Long.  Mo.  Robertson 

Domlnick  Mansfield  Talmadge 

Douglas  McClellan  Thurmond 

Oruenlng  Mclntyre  Yarborough 

Hayden  Monroney  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hickenlooper      Mundt  Young,  Ohio 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MONDALEl,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Mossl,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  are  absent  on 
ofiQcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller],  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  are  absent  on  ofiQcial 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quo- 
rum Is  not  present. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed  to 
request  the  attendance  of  absent  Sen- 
ators. 
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The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinols. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Chtjhch.  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
CtTRTis,  Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr. 
Ervin,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Pdl- 
BRiGHT,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
jAviTs,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Lausche, 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Magnttson, 
Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Morton,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Russell  of 
Cieorgla,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Scott, 
Ml'.  Simpson,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Syming- 
ton, Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan] 
Is  recognized. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, win  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  If  I  may  do 
so  without  losing  my  rights  to  the  floor 
and  without  the  resumption  of  my  speech 
being  considered  a  second  speech  on  the 
pending  subject  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  excused  from  attendance  In  the 
Senate  from  now  until  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  yield  with  the  understanding 
that  he  shall  not  lose  his  rights  to  the 
floor  and  that  his  subsequent  remarks 
will  not  be  counted  as  a  second  speech? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  with  that 
understanding. 


THE  TRUTH  CONCERNING  OUR  AL- 
LEGED COMMITMENT  TO  FIGHT  A 
WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  statement  Is  frequently  made  In  the 
Senate,  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  elsewhere  that  the  United  States  Is 
committed  to  the  conflict  In  Vietnam. 
Because  of  this  alleged  commitment,  it  Is 
stated  we  should  not  withdraw  our  forces 
from  Vietnam,  either  withdrawing  them 
altogether  or  withdrawing  them  to  en- 
claves on  the  seacoast.  In  fact.  Repub- 
lican warhawks  in  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives and  militarists  such  as  retired 
Gen.  Curtis  LeMay,  who  are  urging  ac- 
celeration, escalation,  and  expansion  of 
our  fighting  In  Vietnam  by  Interdicting 
the  port  of  Haiphong,  bombing  Hanoi, 
and  even  bombing  Red  China  "back  Into 
the  Stone  Age"  to  quote  warhawk  former 
Gteneral  LeMay,  invariably  tidk  about 
our  commitment  to  defend  South  Viet- 
nam against  Communist  aggression. 

At  this  good  hour  we  have  approxi- 
mately 200,000  men  of  our  Armed  Forces 
flghtlng  in  the  steaming  jungles  and  cen- 
tral highlands  and  along  the  coast  of 
South  Vietnam,  and.  In  addition,  nearly 
60.000  men  of  our  7th  Fleet  are  Involved 
In  this  war  off  the  South  China  Sea  and 
our  air  forces  have  been  bombing  North 
Vietnam  from  bases  In  Thailand.  We 
have  approximately  30,000  men  of  our 
Armed  Forces  In  Thailand. 

They  always  talk  of  commitments 
made  by  Presidents  Elsenhower  and 
Kennedy  and  that  we  Americans  must 
live  up  to  those  commitments.  What  are 
the  facts?  As  a  trial  lawyer  for  40 
years  and  as  chief  criminal  prosecuting 
attorney  of  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio, 
many  years  before  becoming  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States,  I  dealt  with  facts. 
What  commitments  did  President  Elsen- 
hower make?  What  commitments  did 
President  Kennedy  make? 

Our  Initial  commitment  to  South  Viet- 
nam made  by  President  Eisenhower  in 
1954  In  a  letter  to  the  President  of  South 
Vietnam  stated: 

I  am  instructing  the  American  Ambassador 
•  •  •  to  examine  with  you  •  •  •  how  an 
intelligent  program  of  American  aid  •  •  • 
can  serve  to  assist  Vietnam  in  its  present 
hour  of  trial. 

He  added: 

The  purpose  of  this  offer  is  to  assist  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  In  developing  and 
maintaining  a  strong,  viable  state  capable 
of  resisting  attempted  subversion  or  aggres- 
sion through  military  means.  •  •  •  The 
U.S.  Government  hopes  that  such  aid,  com- 
bined with  your  own  continuing  efforts,  will 
contribute  effectively  toward  an  Independent 
Vietnam  endowed  with  a  strong  government. 

Can  anyone  claim  that  Prime  Minister 
Ky  of  South  Vietnam,  who  himself  was 
bom  and  reared  In  Hanoi,  heads  a  strong, 
viable  state?  He  claims  to  control  only 
700  of  2.600  villages  in  South  Vietnam. 
He  could  not  remain  In  power  1  month 
except  for  the  operations  of  our  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  and  the  support  of 
our  Armed  Forces. 

While  General  Eisenhower  was  Presi- 
dent, the  U.S.  military  advisory  group  to 
Vietnam  was  Increased  from  a  total  of 
327  in  1953  to  685  in  1961. 

We  have  been  withholding  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  since  before  Christmas. 
I  consider  that  President  Johnson's  de- 
cision in  this  particular  was,  and  is,  a 
wise  decision.  A  military  surrender  to 
the  United  States  will  never  produce  ac- 
ceptance of  American  presence  In  Asia 
by  most  Asiatics.  It  would  be  a  legacy 
of  111  will  which  we  should  not  leave  to 
future  generations  of  Americans.  Until 
Asiatics  show  more  Interest  In  defending 
themselves,  then  imilateral  American  In- 
volvement In  Asia  is  doomed  to  failure. 
The  ugly  reality  is  that  for  the  most  part 


it  is  American  GI's  who  are  flghtlng  and 
dying  in  Vietnam  for  the  alleged  defense 
of  freedom  in  Asia.  Can  it  be  claimeu 
by  anyone  that  we  Americans  have  a 
mandate  from  Almighty  God  to  police - 
the  entire  world? 

Now,  having  made  it  crystal  clear  that 
President  Eisenhower's  commitment,  so- 
called,  was  a  very  "Iffy"  commitment  In- 
deed, what  commitment  did  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  make? 

President  Kennedy  said  on  September 
3,  1963,  shortly  before  his  assassination: 

I  don't  think  that  unless  a  greater  effort 
is  made  by  the  Government  to  win  popular 
support  that  the  war  can  be  won  out  there. 
In  the  final  analysis,  it  la  their  war.  They 
are  the  ones  who  have  to  win  it  or  lose  it. 
We  can  help  them,  we  can  give  them  equip- 
ment, we  can  send  our  men  out  there  as 
advisers,  but  they  have  to  win  it — the  people 
of  Vietnam — against  the  Communists.  We 
are  prepared  to  continue  to  assist  them,  but 
I  don't  think  that  the  war  can  be  won  unless 
the  people  support  the  effort,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  in  the  last  2  months  the  Govern- 
ment had  gotten  out  of  touch  with  the  peo- 
ple. 

Also,  on  another  occasion,  our  late, 
great  President  John  F.  Kennedy  said : 

Transforming  Vietnam  Into  a  Western  re- 
doubt is  ridiculous. 

Therefore,  It  Is  evident  that  we  are  not 
flghtlng  a  land  war  in  southeast  Asia  be- 
cause of  commitments  made  by  Presi- 
dents Eisenhower  and  Kermedy. 

No  matter  how  often  we  profess  our 
intention  to  defend  freedom  in  Vietnam, 
the  increasing  escalation  of  the  war  is 
raising  grave  doubts  throughout  Asia 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  our  policy.  Attacks  with  sophis- 
ticated weapons  on  unsophisticated  and 
illiterate  Asians  is  building  a  vast  reser- 
voir of  anti-Americanism  and  misunder- 
standing of  our  country  among  the 
masses  of  people  in  Asia. 

The  primary  reason  for  our  being  in 
Vietnam  today  is  our  proud  refusal  to 
admit  a  mistake  in  our  attempt  to  make 
Vietnam  a  pro-American  and  an  anti- 
Communist  state.  More  than  anything 
else,  we  are  fighting  to  avoid  admitting 
failure.  As  Walter  Llppmann  bluntly 
put  it,  "We  are  fighting  to  save  face." 

Recently,  from  September  28  to  Octo- 
ber 19,  I  was  on  an  official  mission  In 
southeast  Asia,  being  much  of  that  time 
In  Thailand  and  Vietnam.  As  stated  by 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern],  in  a  newsletter  he  writes  and 
distributes  as  an  additional  service  to  his 
constituents,  regarding  his  obser\'ations 
in  Vietnam: 

Vietnam  is  e.  land  of  breathtaking  sea- 
coasis,  green  .'ungles,  fertile  rice  paddles, 
picturesque  mountains — a  lovely  Garden  of 
Eden  converted  into  a  hell  on  earth  by  man's 
inhumanity  to  man. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  so 
right,  and  he  stated  our  grim  situation 
over  there  in  very  beautiful  prose. 

The  statement  frequently  made  that 
we  are  fighting  in  Vietnam  because  of 
the  commitments  made  by  Presidents 
Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  lacks  basis  in 
fact.     President     Eisenhower's    careful 
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statement  In  1954,  when  analyzed,  dem- 
onstrates there  was  no  commitment.  The 
fact  is  that  in  January,  when  he  left  the 
Presidency  only  685  military  advisers 
were  in  Vietnam.  This  proves  that  he 
did  not  commit  our  Armed  Forces  to 
combat.  Very  definitely.  President  El- 
senhower made  no  commitment:  and  the 
late  President  John  P.  Kennedy  very 
bluntly  stated,  regarding  war  In  Viet- 
nam, that  the  people  of  Vietnam  have  to 
win  that  war  against  the  Communists 
and  in  blunt  language  he  gave  the  lie  to 
those  who  claim  that  South  Vietnam  is 
strategically  important  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States.  We  lose  face.  Mr. 
President,  by  messing  around  in  a  civil 
war  in  the  jungles  and  highlands  in 
Vietnam. 

Before  I  spent  days  on  inspection  trips 
Into  every  area  of  South  Vietnam,  talked 
with  oflBoers  and  OI's  at  Air  Force  bases, 
witnessed  an  air  strike  in  the  iron  tri- 
angle, and  was  briefed  In  South  Viet- 
nam, Thailand,  Japan,  and  elsewhere,  I 
had  thought  that  the  Vletcong  fighting 
us  In  South  Vietnam  were  Communists 
and  infiltrators  from  the  north.  I 
learned  that  very  definitely  this  Is  a  civil 
war  raging  In  Vietnam,  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Vletcong  fighting  us  are  not 
infiltrators  nor  Communists  from  the 
north  but  are  men  bom  and  reared  in 
South  Vietnam.  Gen.  Richard  Still- 
well  stated  that  80  percent  of  the  Vlet- 
cong fighting  in  the  Mekong  Delta  were 
bom  and  reared  in  that  area.  General 
Westmoreland  stated  to  me  that  the 
bulk  of  the  Vletcong  forces  fighting  in 
South  Vietnam  was  bom  and  reared  in 
South  Vietnam. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment of  Prime  Minister  Ky  controls  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  land  area 
of  South  Vietnam.  Furthermore,  it  ap- 
pears that  now  when  we  have  200.000 
men  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam, the  Vletcong  control  more  land 
area  than  they  did  before  1  year  ago. 

Very  definitely,  Vietnam  is  of  no  stra- 
tegic importance  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.  Very  definitely  we  are 
Involved  in  a  civil  war  In  Vietnam. 

It  is  evident  to  me  that  the  militarists, 
including  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  SUte  Secretary  Rusk,  have 
been  giving  our  President  poor  advice. 
Due  to  their  advice  and  our  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  the  very  precious  lives 
of  many  young  men  piloting  our  war 
planes  have  been  snuffed  out  and  air- 
planes have  been  destroyed  which  cost 
taxpayers  large  sums  of  money.  Yet, 
the  results  are  not  such  as  to  justify  this 
loss  of  lives  and  terrific  loss  of  money 
due  to  planes  destroyed  by  enemy  action 
in  North  Vietnam. 

Our  Pr«!Sident,  Instead  of  following 
poor  advice,  would  be  Justified  in  contin- 
uing the  pause  in  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  It  was  shocking  to  read  the 
report  In  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  that  18  of  20  Democratic  and 
Republican  leaders  who  had  advised  the 
President  yesterday  urged  that  he  re- 
new bombing  in  North  Vietnam.  He  re- 
ceived very  poor  advice  from  18  of  those 
20  advlsera.  He  would  do  well  to  consult 
with  20  Senators  of  the  United  States, 
picking    them    at    random,    and    there 


would  be  more  than  2  of  20,  I  &m  sure, 
who  would  give  him  the  proper  advice. 

Furthermore,  our  President,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces, 
would  be  well  advised  if  he  were  to  listen 
and  pay  attention  to  the  views  of  Gen. 
Matthew  B.  Ridgway.  former  Chief  of 
Staff  of  our  Armed  Forces — as  a  humble 
major.  I  served  under  him  at  the  Anzio 
beachhead,  and  over  the  years  I  have  ad- 
mired and  respected  CJeneral  Ridgway 
very  much,  indeed — and  Gen.  James  M. 
Gavin  who  was  Chief  of  U.S.  Army 
Plans  and  Operations  at  the  time  of  the 
French  military  disaster  at  Dienbienphu. 
Both  General  Gavin  and  General  Ridg- 
way assert  that  southeast  Asia  is  the 
worst  place  in  the  world  for  us  to  engage 
in  a  land  operation  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  citizens. 

Furthermore,  regarding  the  danger 
that  this  conflict  might  be  expanded  and 
escalated  and  that  by  your  actions  Com- 
munist China  might  enter  into  military 
combat  with  our  forces.  General  Gavin 
stated — and  incidentally.  I  was  never 
more  than  a  civilian  in  uniform  during 
the  37  months  I  served  in  World  War  11. 
but  certainly  General  Gavin's  statement 
makes  sense  to  anyone; 

Manchuria  with  Its  vast  Industrliil  com- 
plex, coal,  and  Iron  ore,  is  the  Ruhr  of  China 
and  the  heart  of  its  warmaklng  capacity. 
There,  rather  than  in  southeast  Asia,  Is 
where  China  should  be  engaged  if  at  aU. 

This  makes  .sense  to  any  layman.  He 
says  continuini?  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam Including  bombing  of  Hanoi,  the 
capital,  will  add  to  our  problems  rather 
than  detract  from  them. 

We  are  in  possession  of  bases  on  the 
coast  of  Vietnam  and  with  our  air  power 
and  the  backing  of  warships  of  the  7th 
Fleet,  we  are  readily  able  to  maintain 
those  bases  against  any  attacks  of  the 
Vletcong.  The  U.S.  forces  now  in  Viet- 
nam should  continue  the  bombing  pause 
against  North  Vietnam,  under  orders  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
is  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  We  should  be  thankful  that  the 
makers  of  our  Constitution  provided  that 
in  the  United  States,  civilian  authority 
must  always  be  supreme  over  military 
authority.  Our  land  forces,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, should  be  withdrawn  to  the  coastal 
bases,  and  then  we  should  seek  to  find  a 
solution,  through  the  International  Con- 
trol Commi&Flon.  which  is  composed  of 
representatives  from  Poland.  India,  and 
Canada,  or  through  the  United  Nations. 
or  by  a  conference  in  Geneva  or  else- 
where. 

Historically,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
North  Vietnami  and  South  Vietnam. 
The  Geneva  accords  of  1954,  which  we 
agreed  to.  but  which  our  representatives 
did  not  sign,  stated : 

The  military  demarcation  line  at  the  17th 
FMirallel  Is  provisional  and  should  not  In  any 
way  be  considered  as  constituting  a  politi- 
cal or  territorial  boundary. 

If  and  when  there  are  negotiations  for 
a  cease-fire  or  armistice,  whether  those 
negotiations  are  held  in  Geneva  or  in  the 
military  demarcation  zone  separating 
what  is  termed  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam, or  an  Asiatic  city,  of  course,  dele- 
gates representing  the  Vletcong  or  Na- 


tional Liberation  Front,  so-called,  must 
be  seated  along  with  delegates  of  the 
Hanoi  goverrunent  and  delegates  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  very  much  for  yielding 
to  me. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me.  un- 
der such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  i 
am  very  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  upon  the  same  con- 
ditions as  I  have  yielded  to  Senators  who 
have  preceded  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  may  proceed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

I  should  like  to  commend  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  for 
the  statement  which  he  has  just  made 
on  the  current  situation  in  Vietnam. 

I  find  myself  In  complete  agreement 
with  the  policy  recommendations  which 
he  has  made.  I  am  also  in  accord  with 
the  recent  statements  of  the  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  the  senior  member  of  the 
Republican  Party  In  the  Senate,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  ( Mr.  Aiken  1 .  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas  (Mr,  Ftjlbright]. 

In  my  judgment,  the  national  interests 
of  the  United  States  would  be  best  served 
by  not  renewing  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  at  this  time. 

On  January  24,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  PuLBRicHTl  stated  that  he 
was  opposed  to  the  resumption  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  by  U.S.  forces 
for  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  stated  that  there  should  be 
an  indefinite  suspension  of  such  bomb- 
ings. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken]  endorsed  the  foregoing  views  by 
stating  : 

The  bombing  should  be  suspended  until 
it  becomes  perfectly  clear  that  the  Com- 
munist nations  Intend  to  fight  the  war  to 
a  finish. 

I  believe  that  I  understand  in  some 
small  degree  the  agony  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  suffering,  in 
being  called  upon  by  our  constitutional 
systeln  to  make  the  difficult  judgments 
which  involve  war  or  peace. 

I  have  long  held  the  view  that  the 
President  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  flex- 
ibiUty  in  dealing  with  the  situation  in 
Vietnam,  and  that  he  should  be  support- 
ed in  his  peace  offensive. 

Upon  reading  the  morning  newspa- 
pers, it  now  appears  that  the  die  is  about 
to  be  cast,  and  that  the  bombings  will 
be  resumed. 

To  me.  this  is  imfortunate.  because  I 
believe  that  every  day  we  are  approach- 
ing the  point  of  no  return  in  terms  of  an 
escalation  of  the  war  into  a  nuclear 
war — the  third  world  war. 

It  may  be,  as  Secretary  McNamara  has 
stated,  that  we  have  the  nuclear  poten- 
tial to  destroy  both  China  and  the  Soviet 
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Union  In  one  fell  swoop.  But  even  Sec- 
retary McNamara  agrees  that  the  de- 
struction which  would  be  wreaked  upon 
the  United  States  would  be  almost  with- 
out measure. 

Consequently.  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  have  less  loud  talk  about  our  nu- 
clear capability  for  destroying  our  ad- 
versaries and  more  careful  diplomacy 
which  will  result  in  either  a  mutual  uni- 
lateral deescalation  of  the  war,  or  in 
the  alternative,  a  reconvening  of  the 
Geneva  Conference,  which  would  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  sit  down  and  talk  with 
all  interested  parties. 

In  this  regard.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  it  is  most 
important  that  we  should  be  prepared  to 
talk  with  representatives  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  stated  that 
the  Vletcong  represent  only  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  of  the  14  million  people 
in  South  Vietnam.  Nevertheless,  they 
do  hold  most  of  the  real  estate  in  South 
Vietnam  outside  the  larger  cities.  It 
may  be  true  that  a  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation does  live  in  the  area  controlled 
by  the  Ky  government,  but  in  effect  they 
are  close  to  being  confined  in  those  cities 
because  they  cannot  return  to  their  own 
villages. 

Mr.  President.  I  point  out  again  what 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  stated  both 
General  Westmoreland  and  General 
Stillwell  told  him :  that  80  percent  of  the 
individuals  now  fighting  with  the  Vlet- 
cong— I  believe  it  is  some  263.000 — orig- 
inally came  from  South  Vietnam.  Al- 
though they  are  now  fighting  for  what, 
to  me,  Is  a  most  mistaken  cause — in  fact. 
in  many  ways,  a  wicked  cause — none- 
theless, it  is  a  cause  in  which  they  firmly 
believe;  namely,  to  liberate  their  coun- 
try— and  it  is  their  country — from  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  colonialism  of  a 
white  Western  nation,  and  also  from  a 
government  in  Saigon  which  is  obviously 
not  a  purely  democratic  government. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  know  that 
the  Senator  finds  fault  with  the  Govern 
ment  of  South  Vietnam,  but  let  me  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  that  there  are  many 
governments  that  fail  to  conform  to  dem- 
ocratic processes.  Our  Government 
would  hope  to  see  a  government  installed 
there  which  would  conform  to  demo- 
cratic processes,  but  we  are  confronted 
with  a  choice:  someone  on  our  side,  or  a 
government  which  is  a  brutal,  dictatorial 
resime.  and  which  is  communistic. 

That  is  the  choice.  If  we  wish  to 
choose  communism  and  help  them  to 
take  over  southeast  Asia,  we  can  support 
that  regime,  and  keep  finding  fault  with 
the  United  States  by  making  only  slight 
criticism,  or  saying  something  to  the 
effect  that,  after  ail.  we  believe  that  com- 
munism is  a  bad  thing.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  going  to  be  confronted  with 
this  decision  many  a  time,  as  between  a 
dictator  who  is  against  communism  and 
one  who  is  for  communism.  Which  one 
do  we  want? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana has  obviously  been  an  advocate  of 


military  dictatorships  for  some  time.  It 
has  always  been  his  tactic  to  accuse  those 
of  us  who  do  not  favor  military  dictator- 
ships of  being  soft  on  communism. 
There  is  nothing  which  he  has  said  to  me 
which  alters  that  position. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  think  the 
record  will  show  that  I  have  not  been  an 
advocate  of  military  dictatorships.  As 
between  two  dictators,  I  would  rather  be 
for  one  who  was  an  anti-Communist 
rather  than  for  one  who  was  a  pro-Com- 
munist, because  the  Communists  are  try- 
ing to  destroy  us. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  entitled 
to  his  view,  which  I  regard  as  rather 
primitive.    I  do  not  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 
Let  me  complete  my  sentence. 

I  ask  unaiiimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  three  articles 
which  I  believe  state  far  more  eloquently 
than  I  have  been  able  to  do  the  point  of 
view  of  which  I  have  expressed.  One 
article  is  entitled  "Military  Influence  and 
Viet  Choices."  published  a  few  days  ago 
in  the  Washington  Post,  and  written  by 
Marquis  Childs:  an  article  by  Walter 
Lippmann,  entitled  "Well,  What  Can  He 
Do?"  pubhshed  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  January  25,  1966;  and  finally,  an  ad- 
vertisement which  appeared  in  this 
morning's  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  paid  for 
by  a  large  group  of  citizens  from  the  City 
of  Brotherly  Love,  entitled  "The  Bomb- 
ing Pause." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post) 

Military   Influence   and  Viet   Choices 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

The  ordeal  that  Lyndon  Johnson  Is  now 
enduring  Is  unique  In  his  experience.  He 
finds  himself  caught  in  a  situation  In  which 
all  his  extraordinary  skill  In  maneuver  and 
manipulation  Is  of  little  avail.  If  the  pub- 
lic man  breaks  out  In  Irritation  the  reason 
Is  plain  enough. 

He  Is  trying  to  find  a  way  out  of  Vietnam 
that  will  not  mean  an  enlarged  war  and  the 
political  consequences  of  committing  much 
greater  numbers  of  Americans  on  the  ground 
in  Vietnam.  The  score  to  date  Is  certainly 
a  big  E  for  effort.  But  he  labors  under 
handicaps  that  could  bring  all  this  effort  to 
naught. 

Increasingly  during  the  past  year  It  has 
become  evident  that  the  decisions  rest  to 
an  ever-larger  degree  with  the  military.  In- 
spired reports  coming  out  of  Saigon  appar- 
ently from  high-ranking  officers  cast  doubt 
on  the  President's  peace  offensive  and  hint 
at  the  need  to  resume  bombing  In  the  North. 
In  today's  war  If  there  were  a  general  of 
the  stature  and  the  dramatic  flair  of  the  late 
Douglas  MacArthur,  President  Johnson 
might  find  himself  confronted  as  a  result  of 
his  restraints  in  the  cause  of  peace  with  the 
kind  of  challenge  that  Harry  S.  Truman 
faced  up  to  In  the  Korean  war. 

Civilian  officials  in  the  Pentagon,  sharing 
with  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara doubts  about  the  effectiveness  of  a 
large  commitment  of  land  forces,  have 
watched  with  growing  concern  the  way  In 
which  military  dominance  seems  Inevitable 
In  Vietnam  decisions.  They  trace  this  back 
to  a  step  taken  a  year  ago.    That  was  when 


President  Johnson  ordered  a  battalion  of 
Hawk  missiles  Into  South  Vietnam. 

Events  since  then  have  followed  a  classic 
mlUtarj-  pattern.  If  you  hold  position  A 
then  you  must  also  hold  position  B  In  order 
to  protect  position  A.  And  having  moved  up 
to  position  B  you  require  greatly  Increased 
logistical  support  and  eventually,  to  be  en- 
tirely secure,  you  must  advance  to  position 
C. 

The  Hawks  were  introduced  following  one 
of  the  most  shocking  episodes  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  At  the  end  of  the  truce  of  the  lunar 
new  year  a  year  ago  up  to  50  Vletcong  guer- 
rillas Infiltrated  Camp  Holloway  Air  Base  near 
Plelku.  With  mortar  fire  they  killed  8 
Americans,  wounded  126  others,  destroyed 
9  helicopters  and  a  transport  plane  and 
severely  damaged  11  other  planes.  Three 
days  later  Vletcong  terrorists  blew  up  an 
American  military  barracks  at  Qulnhon,  kill- 
ing at  least  22  of  the  40  Americans  In  the 
building. 

This  upcoming  bloody  anniversary  under- 
scores how  critical  Is  the  present  moment  In 
the  balance  between  a  possible  peace  and  a 
larger  war  The  Vletcong  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  current  new  year  truce  with  a 
barbarous  attack  on  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren In  a  refugee  camp.  If  they  should  end 
the  truce  as  they  did  last  year — and  this  may 
have  happened  even  before  these  words  are 
in  print — with  something  like  the  Plelku  at- 
tack. President  Johnson  would  find  It  hard 
to  continue  the  present  pause  In  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam. 

The  Hawks,  which  the  President  ordered 
Installed  at  the  same  time  he  authorized 
bombing  in  the  North,  are  extraordinary  com- 
plex weapons  capable  of  firing  on  the  average 
one  surface-to-air  missile  every  5  seconds. 
The  Marine  1st  Light  Antiaircraft  Battalion 
at  Danang,  380  miles  northeast  of  Saigon,  is 
equipped  with  six  missile  launchers  each 
mounting  three  missiles,  five  complete  radar 
units,  three  electronic  vans,  and  seven  gen- 
erators with  battery  supply  units.  Meant  to 
protect  the  big  Jet  base  at  Danang  from  air 
attack,  so  far  as  Is  known  they  have  not  yet 
fired  on  an  enemy  plane. 

This  complex,  put  down  In  a  primitive 
country  where  guerrilla  fighters  carry  their 
weapons  on  their  backs,  points  up  the  case 
made  by  the  American  military  for  more  and 
more  and  more.  To  protect  such  a  \'ulnerable 
complex,  obviously  the  perimeter  surround- 
ing It  must  be  pushed  back  to  Insure  against 
Infiltration  and  mortar  fire.  Supplying  and 
maintaining  such  a  complex  in  the  hot.  hu- 
mid climate  of  Vietnam  Is  in  Itself  no  small 
task.  The  unit's  large  radar  screen  covers  a 
17-mlle  area  and  the  missile  launcher  locks 
onto  a  target  In  3  seconds. 

For  a  man  of  his  temperamental  Intensity 
the  President  has  shown  remarkable  patience. 
And  those  who  work  with  him  from  day  to 
day  say  that  he  has  never  let  up  on  his  de- 
termination to  keep  the  important  decisions 
In  his  own  hands.  Nevertheless,  the  very 
scale  of  the  American  commitment,  as  it 
grows  from  week  to  week  and  month  to 
month,  limits  his  choices. 

IFVom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  25,  1&661 

Well.  What  Can  He  Do? 

(By  Walter  Lippmann ) 

The  reason  why  the  peace  offensive  failed 
Is  most  cogently  revealed  In  the  Mansfield 
report  on  the  state  of  the  war,  Mr.  Johnson 
has  been  trying  to  obtain  by  propaganda  the 
victory  which  he  has  not  been  able  to  obtain 
on  the  battlefield — that  is  to  say  the  accept- 
ance in  the  whole  of  South  Vietnam  of  a  gov- 
ernment which  ha.s  lost  control  of  a  very  large 
part  of  South  Vietnam.  The  peace  offensive 
was  bound  to  fail,  and  the  grave  decisions 
which  the  President  hoped  to  circumvent  and 
avoid  are  now  before  him. 

If  he  Is  to  make  these  decisions  wisely, 
he    mu.st    recognize    that    in    International 
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poUUcs  p««c«  aettlemenU  are  poulble  only 
u  and  when  they  refletl  LUC  loal  balAnce  of 
power.  In  the  WorM  War.  for  ez&mple. 
Churchill  and  Rooaevelt  had  to  settle  with 
St&Un  for  a  Soviet  political  frontier  In  the 
midst  at  Oennany  and  of  Europe.  That  la 
where  the  Red  ■rmy  had  arrived  when  the 
peace  negotiations  began.  The  same  prin- 
ciple wUI  hold  In  Vietnam.  There  will  be 
no  settlement  until  the  terms  of  peace  reflect 
the  military  reality. 

The  President  will  be  disappointed  again 
and  again  as  long  as  he  and  Secretary  Rusk 
ask  for  a  settlement  which  In  efTect  demands 
that  the  defeat  of  the  Saigon  forces,  be 
traoamuted  at  the  conference  table  Into  a 
victory  for  the  Saigon  forces.  Nor  should  he 
Indulge  In  any  Illusion  that  the  Informed 
opinion  of  mankind  really  thinks  as  Secre- 
tary Rusks  talks  merely  because  American 
envoys  have  been  politely  and  sympatheti- 
cally received  In  so  many  capitals. 

What  then  should  the  President  do?  It  Is 
often  said  by  the  President's  supporters  that 
his  critics  propose  no  alternative  to  what  he 
Is  doing.  If  that  was  ever  true.  It  Is  no 
longer  true  today.  It  Is  not  true  since  the 
Mansfield  report  and  since  the  Oavln  state- 
ment. The  President  should  reduce  his  war 
alms,  which  today  are  Impossibly  high  In  the 
light  of  the  conditions  described  In  the  Mans- 
field report.  He  should  alter  his  strategy 
along  the  lines  proposed  by  General  Oavln, 
making  It  a  htddlng  operation  pending  the 
eventual  negotiation  of  a  political  settle- 
ment. 

The  Mansfield  report  shows  that  Mr.  Rusk's 
objective — the  rule  of  General  Ky  or  his  suc- 
cessor over  the  whole  of  South  Vietnam — is 
unattainable  no  nuktter  how  much  the  war 
Is  escalated.  The  burden  of  disproving  the 
conclusions  of  the  Mansfield  report  Is  on 
those  who  have  been  proved  wrong  about 
the  escalation  of  last  summer,  on  those  who 
are  now  aaklng  for  another  escalation  In 
order  to  redeem  their  failure,  on  those  who 
want  to  redouble  the  stakes  In  order  to  re- 
coup their  losses. 

If  the  Mansfield  report  contains  the  truth 
of  the  matter.  It  follows  Inevitably  that  our 
war  alma  should  be  reduced  and  our  strategy 
revised.  We  should  put  aside  the  hopeless 
task  of  searching  out  and  destroying  the 
Vletcong,  and  we  should  take  our  stand,  as 
General  Oavln  advises,  on  a  holding  c^>era- 
tlon  in  the  coastal  cities. 

This  Is  not  a  policy  for  a  glorious  victory 
or  for  some  kind  of  daszllng  political  tri- 
umph. It  Is  no  trick  for  pulling  rabbits  out 
of  a  bat.  It  la  a  formula  for  liquidating  a 
mistake,  for  ending  a  war  that  cannot  be 
won  at  any  tolerable  price,  for  cutting  our 
losses  before  they  escalate  Into  bankruptcy, 
and  for  listening  to  commonsense  rather 
than  to  war  whoops  and  tomtoms. 

Because  we  are  neither  omniscient  nor 
omnipotent,  we,  even  we  Americans,  cannot 
always  win.  But  I  cannot  help  feeling  in  my 
bone*  that  a  display  of  commonsense  by  a 
proud  and  Impwlous  nation  would  be  a  good 
moral  Investment  for  the  future. 

Thi  BoMBoro  Pause 

(NoTX. — Text  of  an  advertisement  which 
appeared  In  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 
January  27,  19M.  with  names  of  sponsors.) 

There  is  no  logical  limit  to  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. If  we  resume  bombing  now  we  are 
committing  ourselves  to  a  war  that  has  al- 
ready wlduned  Into  Laos  and  may  widen  fur- 
ther Into  Cambodia  and  Thailand. 

We  support  the  President  In  his  stated 
purpoee  that  we  will  negotiate  with  any 
group. 

We  feel  that  for  our  current  diplomatic 
effort  to  gain  momentum  a  pause  in  bombing 
of  indefinite  duration  would  be  indis- 
pensable. The  dangers  of  prolonging  the 
pause  In  bombing  cannot  be  greater  than  the 
daagart  of  raaumptton. 


Now,  while  the  pause  in  bombing  con- 
Unuee,  Is  the  time  to  Influence  the  debate 
on  the  war.  Write  to  the  President,  your 
Senators  and  Representatives.  This  ad  was 
paid  for  by  a  group  of  concerned  Pennsyl- 
vanlans. 

Sponsors;  Dr.  Alexine  Atherton.  Miss  Grace 
Bohr.  Mr.  J  Brodle.  Mr.  Edward  Carleton, 
Jr..  Dr.  William  Davldon.  Mrs.  Robert  De- 
Wltt,  Mr.  and  Mrs  William  Dockhorn,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Phillip  Edgerton.  Miss  Abbie  Hus- 
ton Evans.  Mrs.  Anna  Fisher,  Mr.  and  l^rs. 
O.  M.  Foley.  Mrs.  Bernard  Frledberg.  MX)., 
Miss  Ellen  S.  Gersh,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey 
GUckman,  Mrs.  Peter  Goodwin,  Dr.  Roberta 
B.  Gonzales.  M.D.,  Mrs.  Mildred  Greenberg, 
Dr.  Marcel  Gutwlrth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J. 
Hagedorn,  Dr.  Theodore  Hetzel,  Dr.  Merwln 
W.  Humphrey.  Mrs  Jean  Hopper,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Huntington,  Miss  Mary  Hozle 
Jones.  Mr.  and  idis.  Franklin  Kavaler.  Mr. 
Liouls  Kay,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jamee  N.  Klse,  Mr. 
Michael  Lenard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lloyd. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  N.  Ling,  MX) .  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Joeeph  Llnsk,  M.D..  Dr.  Jack  Lubln.  M.D., 
Mr.  Samuel  0.  Maltln,  Dr  and  Mrs.  John  Mc- 
Cahab.  M  D .  Dr  Wallace  T  McCaffrey,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mason  McGlnnlss,  Mrs.  Margaret  Y. 
Newbold.  Dr.  and  Mrs  Hans  Neville,  M.D.,  Dr. 
Robert  J.  Osborn,  Mr  and  Mrs.  Christopher 
Nlcolson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  T.  Nlcolson. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Paulnler.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Price  Peterson,  M.D ,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Relfsnyder,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Scott,  Dr  Walter 
Selove,  M.D  ,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Shostak, 
Dr,  Gerhard  Spelgler,  Dr  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
Spiro,  Miss  Helen  H.  Strtedleck,  Mrs.  Kath- 
ryn  W.  Trotta.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Van  Sickle, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wlthall.  Mrs.  C.  Fenno 
Hoffman.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  PhlUp  Jacob.  Dr. 
Daniel  S  Cheever.  Dr.  and  Mrs  E.  Wayne 
Marshall  Jr.  M.D.  Mr  and  Mrs  Conrad 
Hamerman,  Dr.  and  Mrs  Henry  J.  Abraham, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  S  Levlne.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  K.  Taylor 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  ask 
the  Senator  a  direct  question :  Assuming 
that  the  Senator  had  the  choice  of  sup- 
porting two  dictatorships,  one  which  was 
a  pro-Communist  dictatorship  and  one 
which  was  an  antl-Communlst  one, 
which  one  would  he  choose? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana always  puts  out  a  grade  school 
question  which  assumes  that  an  answer 
is  either  white  or  black.  Of  course,  any- 
one would  take  the  choice  which  is  so 
obviously  given  in  the  Senator's  loaded 
question.  That  is  not  the  point.  It 
would  take  several  hours  to  make  the 
point,  and  I  do  not  want  to  argue  with 
the  Senator,  whose  choice  is  primitive. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sen- 
ator answered  the  question — I  am  not 
sure  he  answered  the  question,  but  if  he 
answered  the  question — I  am  assuming, 
he  has,  under  the  circumstances  stated, 
said  that  he  would  choose  the  anti- 
Communist  dictator  as  against  the  pro- 
Comxnunlst  dictator,  which  puts  him  In 
the  situation  of  being  a  little  primitive. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Since  the  Senator  is  so 
excited.  I  think  we  should  terminate  the 
discussion. 

ADDRESS  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT  HU- 
BERT H  HUMPHREY  HONORING 
SENATOR  DOUGLAS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  speech  de- 
livered by  our  present  Vice  President,  the 
former  Senator  Hubert  H.  HuMPHRry, 
given  at  a  dinner  honoring  our  colleague, 
Senator  Paul  Douglas,  on  January  14, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Vice  PassmENT  Hcbest   Hdm- 
PHaxT  AT  Dn»NE«  Honoring  Senator  Paul 
Douglas,  January  14,  1966 
The  central  purpose  of  our  gathering  to- 
night   Is    to   press,    beg,   persuade,    wheedle, 
cajole,   and   to  draft   Paul   Douglas   to   run 
again  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Paul  Douglas  Is  a  giant  of  a  man  and  a 
giant  of  a  Senator.  From  whatever  aspect 
you  look  at  him,  he  towers  over  the  political 
scene. 

I  speak  of  him  first  as  a  distinguished 
scholar,  because  that  is  how  he  began. 

At  Bowdoln  College  he  won  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  key,  despite  working  his  way  through 
college  and  playing  center  on  the  football 
team.  He  is  a  Ph.  D.  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  the  holder  of  many  honorary 
degrees. 

He  Is  the  author  of  many  books  and  articles 
on  economics,  and  his  colleagues  have  hon- 
ored him  by  election  to  the  presidency  of 
the  American  Economic  Association. 

I  speak  next  of  Paul  Douglas  as  a  politician 
of  principle,  and  a  very  practical  and  effec- 
tive politician  too.  You  In  Chicago  know  his 
record  in  this  city  and  State. 

In  the  late  ig20's,  he  Investigated  and  ex- 
posed the  InauU  utility  empire.  He  worked 
hard  and  successfully  in  this  State  for  utili- 
ties regulation,  old-age  pensions,  public 
housing,  and  unemployment  insurance. 

You  know  of  his  election  In  1939  as  an 
alderman  for  the  fifth  ward,  and  of  the  role 
of  leadership  he  Immediately  assumed  in  the 
city's  affairs.  You  know  of  his  election  as 
Senator  In  1948,  and  his  reelection  in  1954 
and  1960. 

Coming  from  outside  Chicago,  however,  I 
want  to  tell  you  that,  as  a  loyal  and  hard- 
working member  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
Paul  Douglas  has  spoken  and  worked  for 
our  candidates  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  speak  of  Paul  Douglas  next  as  the  legis- 
lator, with  a  record  of  solid  achievement  In 
the  Congress  second  to  none. 

It  was  his  bill  which  raised  the  minimum 
wage  to  a  dollar  an  hour. 

It  was  his  bill  which  provided  for  the  dis- 
closure of  union  and  management  pension 
and  welfare  funds. 

It  was  he  who  wrote  the  original  Area  Re- 
development Act,  to  bring  Industry  and  Jobs 
to  the  depressed  areas  of  this  country.  His 
name  is  on  the  new  Economic  Development 
Act.  which  updates  and  expands  this  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  mld-1950's  Paul  Douglas,  along 
with  a  small  group  of  others  (including  a 
young  Senator  from  Minnesota)  proposed 
sweeping  civil  rights  legislation  to  assure  our 
Negro  fellow  citizens  the  full  protection  of 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution. In  1964,  these  proposals  became 
the  law  of  the  land. 

In  1960  Pattl  Douglas  and  a  small  group 
of  others  (again  including  a  Senator  from 
Minnesota)  proposed  that  Federal  registrars 
be  sent  Into  areas  of  the  country  where 
Negroes  were  effectively  denied  the  right  to 
vote.  In  1965,  these  Douglas-Humphrey  pro- 
posals became  the  law  of  the  land. 

In  1958,  Paul  Douglas  proposed  a  general 
tax  cut  in  order  to  bolster  the  economy,  cut 
unemployment,  and  stimulate  economic 
growth.  His  proposal  was  rejected  by  the 
Elsenhower  administration — but  under  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  and  President  Johnson  it  be- 
came policy.  And  It  has  been  eminently 
successful,  too.  Thanks  largely  to  timely  tax 
cuts,  we  have  enjoyed  the  longest  sustained 
economic  growth  In  our  history. 

Back  In  the  days  when  they  had  almost 
no  chance  of  enactment,  Paul  Douglas  was 
a  sponsor  or  coeponsor  of  medicare.  Federal 
aid  to  elementary  education,  aid  to  higher 
education,  the  Immigration   bill,   the  clean 
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air  bin,  and  the  water  pollution  bill — to 
name  only  a  few.  Last  year  these  became 
law — and  he  either  drafted,  sponsored  or  co- 
sponsored  almost  every  one  of  them. 

There  Is  no  Member  of  the  Senate  today 
who  has  his  name  stamped  on  more  major 
Issues,  major  bills,  and  major  legislation  than 
Paul  Douglas, 

Just  as  Important  Is  the  role  he  has  played 
In  defending  the  Interests  of  the  American 
people  against  harmful  leg^lslative  proposals. 
When  certain  forces,  which  shall  remain 
nameless,  tried  to  upset  the  Supreme  Court's 
one-man,  one-vote  decision,  it  was  Paul 
Douglas  who  led  the  fight  to  uphold  and 
defend  it. 

He  won  that  battle  in  1961  and  again  in 
1965 — and.  If  need  be,  it  will  be  won  again 
In  1966. 

He  has  killed  more  bad  bills — bills  to  help 
special  interests  or  secure  a  subsidy  for  the 
powerful — than  any  man  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

I  speak  now  of  Paul  Douglas  the  man — of 
his  loyalty  to  his  friends,  of  his  courage,  of 
his  straightforwardness,  of  his  scrupulous  In- 
tegrity. This  man  disdains  ai:  fraud  and  pre- 
tense. He  stands  not  only  for  truth  in  lend- 
ing and  truth  In  packaging,  but  for  truth  in 
people  and  above  all   truth  to   himself. 

He  Is  a  man  of  conscience — a  man  who  does 
right,  and  by  his  example  makes  it  easier 
for  others  to  do  right.  And  let  me  add,  he 
Is  no  narrow,  self-centered  pedant.  He  is 
a  devoted  and  enthusiastic  connoisseur  of 
literature  and  the  arts. 

He  Is  not  only  great  in  mind  eund  heart, 
but  great  in  physical  stamina  as  well.    When 

1  led  the  fight  for  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act, 
the  crucial  test  was  our  ability  to  answer 
the   quorum   calls   which   were   made    every 

2  or  3  hours  of  the  day,  5  days  a  week.  These 
were  strenuous  times.  And  It  was  Paul 
Douglas  who  made  the  best  record  of  any 
Senator  in  answering  those  quorum  calls  and 
thus  breaking  the  flllbuster.  He  answered  96 
percent  of  the  280  quorum  calls  In  the  1964 
session  of  Congress — while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  was  making  8  or  10  speeches  here  In 
Illinois  on  weekends. 

And  when  I  think  Paul  Douglas,  the  hu- 
man being,  I  am  bound  to  think  of  his  good 
wife  Emily  as  well — a  person  of  distinction 
in  her  own  right,  charming,  intelligent,  and 
gifted  with  a  talent  for  getting  things  done. 

Here  is  a  real  bargain — like  the  2  for  1 
sales  we  put  on  from  time  tc  time  In  our 
family  drugstore.  You  elect  one  and  you 
get  two. 

Finally,  I  speak  of  Paul  Douglas  the  pa- 
triot— the  man  who.  at  the  age  of  50,  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  the  Marines.  I  recall 
that,  while  serving  with  the  1st  Marine  Divi- 
sion in  the  Pacific,  he  advanced  through  the 
ranks  to  lieutenant  colonel,  was  twice 
wourded.  and  spent  14  months  in  hospitals. 
I  recall  the  Bronze  Star  he  was  awarded  for 
"heroic  achievement  in  action." 

The  American  Political  Science  Association, 
a  professional  organization  with  no  partisan 
ax  to  grind,  honored  him  with  their  Distin- 
guished Service  Award.  Thev  said  that  Pattl 
Douglas  "•  *  •  has  prophetically  raised  the 
eternal  problems  of  human  freedom  and  dig- 
nity in  terms  of  our  contemporary  demo- 
cratic society"  and  is  a  man  ••  •  •  •  rigorous 
Intellect,  a  responsible  Independent  defender 
Of  human  rights,  and  a  consistent  advocate 
of  social  progress." 

Here  is  the  Senator  of  whom  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's most  distinguished  living  historians,  Al- 
len Nevlns,  wrote: 

"Of  all  our  Senators,  none  has  written  a 
more  consistently  elevated  record  of  public 
service;  none  has  so  clearly  combined  In- 
tellectual distinction — technical  expertnesa — 
with  practical  legislative  power;  none  has  set 
so  high  a  moral  example." 

This  is  the  man — Pattl  Douglas — whom 
your  State  and  our  Nation  need  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 


RENT  SUBSIDIES 

Mr.  CLARK.  FinaUy,  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  interest- 
ing article  under  the  byline  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ley Penn,  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  January  24,  1966,  dealing  with  an  ex- 
perimental rent  subsidy  program,  which 
shows  how  well  the  rent  subsidy  pro- 
gram can  work.  I  hope  that,  when  the 
appropriate  time  comes  later,  we  shall 
be  able  to  reinstltute  the  rent  subsidy 
program.  Members  will  recall  that  this 
program  was  adopted  by  Congress  last 
year  but  was  then  killed  in  the  appro- 
priations committees.  I  hope  we  shall 
be  able  to  get  an  appropriation  for  this 
needed  and  desirable  program,  which 
has  been  supported  by  the  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

StJBSiDizED  Tenants — Some  Poor  Folk  Re- 
side IN  Middle-Class  Homes  WrrH  Help  or 
U.S.  Funds — They  Grow  More  Responsi- 
ble IN  Improved  Environment;  Johnson 
Seeks  Wider  Plan — A  Contrast  to  Public 
Housing 

(By  Stanley  Penn) 
Boston. — A  middle-aged  Negro  woman 
who  lives  in  a  comfortable  four- bedroom 
apartment  on  this  city's  southwest  side  has 
a  secret  she  closely  guards  from  her  neigh- 
bors— Uncle  Sam  pays  $54  of  her  $127 
monthly  rent. 

The  woman,  her  husband  and  their  seven 
children  are  part  of  a  federally  financed  ex- 
periment to  determine  whether  poor  families 
can  become  more  productive  members  of  so- 
ciety if  they  are  immersed  In  a  middle-class 
environment. 

Early  returns  Indicate  they  can. 
The  Boston  Housing  Authority,  which  ad- 
ministers the  experiment  here,  reports  ten- 
ants receiving  Federal  rent  subsidies — there 
are  40  such  families  In  the  450-famlIy  ex- 
periment— clearly  demonstrate  more  "social 
responsibility"  than  poor  families  living  in 
public  housing  projects.  Rent  payments 
have  been  made  promptly,  the  privately 
owned  apartments  have  been  kept  in  rela- 
tively good  order  and  there  have  been  no 
brushes  with  the  law.  This,  of  course.  Is 
often  not  the  case  In  public  housing. 

FfEL    rOR    THE    ADMINISTRATION 

The  apparent  success  of  the  Boston  experi- 
ment is  adding  impetus  to  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration's campaign  to  put  such  rent 
subsidy  arrangements  on  a  nationwide  basis 
this  year.  The  administration  tried  to  push 
a  broad-scale  rent  plan  through  Congress  In 
1965,  but  the  lawmakers  refused  to  vote  the 
funds  required,  charging  the  eligibility  rules 
were  so  loosely  drawn  up  that  persons  far 
from  poor  could  get  subsidies. 

Now,  the  administration  has  tightened  up 
the  requirements  and  passage  by  the  re- 
convened Congress  seems  probable — unless 
greatly  increased  military  needs  should  cause 
major  cutbacks  on  the  Great  Society  front. 

President  Johnson  originally  asked  for  $30 
million  for  rent  subsidies  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  and  requested  that  the 
yearly  payments  be  increased  over  a  4 -year 
span  to  an  annual  rate  of  $160  million.  Such 
a  sum,  it  Is  estimated,  would  provide  partial 
rent  for  about  375,000  low-income  families. 
Under  the  plan,  low-income  tenants  would 
pay  a  quarter  of  their  wages  for  rent  and  the 
Federal  subsidy  would  cover  the  rest.  The 
President  Is  expected  to  renew  his  plea  for 
rent  subsidy  funds  in  today's  budget  mes- 
sage. 

What  families  would  qualify  for  the  pro- 
gram would  depend  in  part  on  the  area  of 
the  country.  A  low  Income  would  be  $3,500 
or  less  in  one  region  but  $4,600  or  more  In 


another.  The  families  would  also  have  to  be 
residing  in  housing  Judged  by  officials  to  be 
substandard,  or  be  elderly  persons,  or  physi- 
cally handicapped  or  displaced  by  urban  re- 
newal or  highway  projects, 

TOUGHER    ELIGIBILrry 

To  tighten  up  on  eligibility,  the  plan 
would  require  that  a  family  could  not  have 
assets  exceeding  $2,000;  under  the  previous 
proposal  which  Congress  rejected,  atsets  were 
allowed  to  total  up  to  twice  a  family's  an- 
nual income.  Also,  an  elderly  couple's  assets 
now  would  be  limited  to  $5,000,  while  before 
the  maximum  was  set  at  three  times  an  el- 
derly family's  income. 

The  Negro  mother  of  seven  in  the  apart- 
ment here  is  perhaps  typical  of  the  sort  of 
person  the  administration  hopes  to  help. 
Her  husband  works  as  a  laborer,  making  only 
about  $4,000  a  year.  Without  the  subsidy, 
the  family  clearly  would  not  be  able  to  af- 
ford the  apartment. 

"The  children  here  are  nicer  and  better 
behaved,  and  there's  more  room  for  mv  kids 
to  play,"  she  says.  She  admits  that  '"keep- 
ing all  these  white  walls  clean  Is  some  Job — 
in  public  housing  the  walls  are  darker  and 
easier  to  keep  looking  clean."  Also,  she  says, 
•I  always  got  the  'super'  (building  superin- 
tendent) checking  on  me  to  see  If  things  are 
all  right."  StUl.  she  adds,  "I  manage  to  get 
the  work  done — I'd  hate  to  give  this  big 
apartment  up." 

If  this  family's  Income  increases,  the  rent 
subsidy  win  be  reduced  proportionately;  If 
its  income  level  eventually  exceeds  a  specified 
celling,  the  family  could  continue  living  in 
the  apartment  but  wouldn't  get  any  subsidy. 
This  continued-occupancy  provision  is  a 
prime  difference  between  the  rent-subsidy 
plan  and  public  housing,  which  requires  a 
family  to  move  out  after  Its  Income  reaches 
a  stipulated  level. 

A    NOTE    OF    CAUTION 

While  the  Boston  experiment  is  an  appar- 
ent success,  its  administrators  caution  that 
participants  in  the  plan  here  have  been 
selected  with  somewhat  more  care  than  would 
probably  be  taken  in  any  nationwide  project. 
"We  looked  for  families  with  some  sense 
of  responsibility  in  conducting  their  affairs," 
says  Jack  Mahoney,  an  attorney  for  Develop- 
ment Corp.  of  America  which  manages  two  of 
the  three  garden-type  apartment  complexes 
In  which  subsidized  tenants  here  live. 

For  such  reasons  as  this,  some  critics  of 
the  nationwide  rent-subsidy  plan  warn  that 
It  could  well  run  into  considerable  problems. 

"When  you  start  bringing  In  thousands  of 
low-income  families,  some  of  them  from 
broken  homes,  others  on  welfare,  you're  going 
to  have  operating  problems"  not  now  evident 
In  the  Boston  experiment,  argues  one  real 
estate  official  familiar  with  the  administra- 
tion's plan.  "You'll  have  to  teach  them  how 
to  use  facilities  properly.  You  may  have  to 
provide  special  police  jwotectlon"  "for  other 
tenants. 

There  are  at  least  two  other  experimental 
rent-subsidy  programs  currently  underway, 
and,  like  the  program  here,  they  Indicate  a 
nationwide  plan  probably  would  prove  suc- 
cessful— though  not  without  overcoming  sig- 
nificant problems. 

New  York  State  already  has  selected  more 
than  40  low-Income  families  for  rent  subsi- 
dies, to  be  paid  by  the  State,  and  enough 
State  money  has  been  authorized  to  accom- 
modate 600  families  eventually.  In  Wash- 
ington, DC,  60  low-income  families  are  liv- 
ing in  single-family  hovises  leased  with  the 
aid  of  Federal  funds  from  private  landlords. 

However,  as  In  Boston,  the  low-income  ten- 
ants in  New  York  and  Washington  are  being 
picked  with  greater  care  than  might  be  exer- 
cised under  a  nationwide  program. 

"We  are  not  taking  any  obvious  problem 
families,  nor  are  we  taking  any  welfare  fami- 
lies." says  a  New  York  State  housing  official. 
Because  of  the  State's  stringent  eligibility 
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■tAadarda,  adds  a  private  boualng  official  who 
belps  manage  the  New  Tork  program,  -we've 
been  having  a  tough  time  finding  enough 
poor  tenant*  to  fill  up  the  apartments  that 
we've  allotted.  Many  of  the  applicants  are 
welfare  cases.  Others  have  a  poor  standard 
of  living  or  a  bad  marital  history  or  don't 
work  regularly." 

An  official  connected  with  the  Washington 
experiment  concedes.  "We  only  wanted  those 
who  showed  a  real  Interest  In  moving  in  and 
were  willing  to  mow  lawns,  remove  snow,  and 
other  choree"  they  would  not  normally  be 
faced  with  In  public  housing. 

How  could  the  problems  posed  by  a  less 
selective  nationwide  program  best  be  tackled? 

If  the  rent-subsidy  experiments  now  under 
w«y  are  any  Indication,  social  workers  would 
play  a  key  role,  Boston's  Mr.  Mahoney  recalls. 
"A  few  of  the  low-Income  tenants  weren't 
meeting  their  responsibilities  In  keeping  their 
apartments  clean.  We  got  social  workers  to 
help  us.  Por  once  or  twice  a  week  for  8 
weeks,  we  had  inspections.  After  that,  there 
was  considerable  Improvement." 

The  Washington  project,  using  «13,000  con- 
tributed by  charitable  groups,  hired  a  social 
worker  to  help  its  poor  families.  The  social 
worker,  ICss  Mary  Oruenheck,  says,  "Some 
of  the  families  had  never  lived  In  houses  be- 
fore. Just  apartments,  and  they  were  over- 
whelmed with  all  the  space.  We  had  to  show 
them  how  to  use  It  properly  " 

Miss  Oruenheck  put  some  of  the  families  In 
touch  with  the  Salvation  Army,  where  they 
acquired  furniture,  and  on  occasion  she  has 
lent  some  of  them  money  to  buy  small  Items. 
She  also  has  referred  a  few  Individuals  to  a 
nearby  psychiatrist  and  recently  helped  a 
youngster  over  an  emotional  crisis,  when  his 
mother  died  and  his  father  remarried. 

An  ancillary  aim  of  the  administration's 
rent-subsidy  plan  Is  to  promote  racial  Inte- 
gration: some  of  Its  loudest  congressional 
opponents.  In  face,  are  from  the  Deep  South. 
Some  skeptics  contend,  however,  that  In  ac- 
tual practice  housing  containing  subsidized 
famlllea  rapidly  would  become  all-Negro. 

One  private  real  estate  official  estimates 
that  "Negro  tenants  In  any  development 
must  be  kept  at  no  more  than  30  to  36  per- 
cent of  the  total  U  whites  are  not  to  leave  In 
large  numbers."  He  contends  any  substan- 
tial Influx  of  subsidized  families,  largely  Ne- 
gro, Into  existing  middle-Income  housing 
win  drive  out  a  lot  of  whites  and  lead 
eventually  to  all-Negro  apartment  buildings. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  on  the 
conditions  previously  requested  smd 
granted. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  war  we  are  fighting  in  Vietnam 
la  not  an  isolated  event.  It  Is  an  integral 
part  of  the  struggle  we  have  been  vaging 
for  a  very  long  time  in  many  places  in 
the  world.  We  are  not  lighting  merely 
to  protect  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
from  the  overt  and  savage  aggression 
of  the  Oovemment  at  Hanoi.  We  are 
envaced  In  the  continuing  struggle  to 
resist  thoae  who  seek  to  establish  the 
principle  that  might  makes  right;  we 
seek  to  demonstrate  our  good  faith  to 
all  those  peoples  of  the  free  world  with 
whom  we  have  J(^ned  in  commitments 
to  resist  aggressicxi  by  those  whose 
avowed  aim  is  to  dominate  their  neigh- 
bors by  force  of  arms. 

W«  are  continuing  to  do  in  Vietnam 
essentially  what  we  did  In  World  War 


n  when  we  joined  in  preventing  the  en- 
slavement of  the  free  world  by  the  forces 
of  power-mad  dictators  whose  intentions 
to  end  democratic  freedoms  were  made 
no  less  clear  than  the  Communist  rulers 
in  Peiplng  make  theirs  today.  Despite 
our  fervent  desire  to  see  the  end  of  vio- 
lence in  international  affairs  and  the 
periodic  success  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization  In  settling  disputes  by  dis- 
cussion, we  soon  found  that  aggression 
by  force  of  arms  could  only  be  met  by 
similar  force.  We  were  obliged  to  come 
to  the  assistance  of  the  people  of  Iran, 
of  Greece,  of  Turkey,  of  West  Berlin, 
of  South  Korea,  and  of  Formosa.  We 
were  convinced  in  each  of  these  instances 
that  our  freedom  ultimately  depended 
upon  the  defeat  of  the  aggression  being 
carried  out.  or  overtly  threatened,  and 
we  were  successful  in  turning  away  these 
threats. 

We  must  have  no  less  determination 
to  help  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
defend  themselves  than  we  have  demon- 
strated in  defending  the  people  of  other 
lands  in  their  struggles  against  aggres- 
sors. Our  success  there  is  no  less  im- 
portant than  it  was  in  West  Berlin  and 
South  Korea.  As  President  Johnson  has 
said  so  well: 

We  did  not  choose  to  be  the  cuardlans  at 
the  gate,  but  there  Is  no  one  else 

Nor  would  surrender  In  Vietnam  bring 
peace,  because  we  learned  from  Hitler  at 
Munich  that  success  only  feeds  the  appetite 
of  aggression.  The  battle  would  be  renewed 
in  one  country  and  then  another  country, 
bringing  with  it  perhaps  even  larger  and 
crueler  conflict,  as  we  have  learned  from  the 
lessons  of  history. 

Although  the  prospect  is  not  a  happy 
one.  Mr.  President,  it  will  do  no  good  to 
try  to  delude  ourselves.  This  Nation  has 
faced  difficult  and  dangerous  situations 
many  times  in  our  history,  and  we  shall 
face  many  more.  So  long  as  the  Com- 
munist aggressors  seek  to  dominate  by 
force  of  arms  other  people  who  struggle 
to  save  their  freedom,  wc  must  remain 
ready  to  face  aggression  if  need  be.  To 
do  otherwise  would  be  folly,  and  contrary 
to  the  lessons  of  our  past. 

It  will  be  a  little  less  grim  if  we  see 
the  task  in  Vietnam  in  its  true  perspec- 
tive— as  another  cruel,  but  necessary 
event  in  the  long  march  of  mankind  to- 
ward a  period  when  we  can  live  in  peace 
with  all  men.  It  has  always  been  our 
heritage  that  we  will  fight  to  defend  free- 
dom. It  is  a  high  principle  and  one  which 
carries  a  heavy  price  tag.  but  I  for  one 
do  not  intend  to  propose  that  we  change 
it. 

If  these  views  make  those  who  dis- 
agree describe  me  as  a  hawk  instead  of 
a  dove,  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  the  term. 
I  believe  that  there  is  much  hard  fight- 
ing ahead  before  the  dove  of  peace  can 
find  place  to  roost  in  Saigon,  and  it  is 
the  hawks,  not  the  doves,  who  will  have 
to  do  the  fighting  if  freedom  is  to  exist 
anywhere  in  southeast  Asia. 

Some  of  those  who  oppose  our  actions 
in  coming  to  the  defense  of  South  Viet- 
nam say  that  our  action  is  illegal  and 
that  we  have  no  right  to  have  our  forces 
engaged  in  battle  there.  Those  who 
oiake  this  charge  do  so  without  proper 
knowledge  of  the  authority  which  the 
President  has  under  article  n,  section  2. 


of  the  Constitution,  and  they  disregard 
the  specific  actions  of  the  Congress  in 
supporting  the  policy  the  President  has 
been  following  in  Vietnam. 

In  our  history  there  have  been  at  least 
125  Instances  In  which  the  President, 
without  congressional  authorization  and 
in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war, 
has  ordered  the  Armed  Forces  to  take 
actions  or  to  maintain  positions  abroad. 
This  issue  has  been  submitted  for  the 
Judgment  of  the  Congress  and  congres- 
sional support  was  expressed  almost 
imanlmously  in  the  Joint  resolution  of 
August  10,  1964.  This  resolution  In- 
cluded the  authorization  to  use  our 
Armed  Forces  in  southeast  Asia. 

Recently,  more  than  25  outstanding 
professors  of  law  at  universities  through- 
out the  country  gave  their  emphatic  sup- 
port to  the  legality  of  the  President's 
actions.  These  professors  included  emi- 
nent professors  such  as  Professors  Sohn 
and  Baxter  at  Harvard  University,  Pro- 
fessor McDougall  at  Yale,  Professor 
Bishop  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  Professor  Franklin  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California.  Specifically 
these  professors  endorsed  the  following 
statement: 

As  teachers  of  international  law  we  wish 
to  affirm  that  the  presence  of  U.S.  forces  In 
South  Vietnam  at  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  country  Is  lawful  under  gen- 
eral principles  of  International  law  and  the 
tinlted  Nations  Charter.  The  engagement  of 
U.S.  forces  In  hostilities  at  the  request  of  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  Is  a  legitimate 
use  of  force  in  defense  of  South  Vietnam 
against  aggression.  We  believe  that  the  evi- 
dence Indicates  that  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam  are  taking  action  that  at- 
tacks neither  the  territorial  Integrity  nor  the 
political  Independence  of  the  People's  Re- 
public— action  that  seeks  only  to  terminate 
aggression  originating  In  North  Vietnam. 

I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  a  law 
school  student  who  expressed  such  an 
opinion  should  be  dismissed  from  the 
university.  If  that  should  be  done 
practically  all  of  the  international 
lawyers  in  this  coimtry  would  have  to  be 
put  out  of  business. 

Others  have  urged  that  we  wash  our 
hands  of  this  affair  by  dumping  it  into 
the  lap  of  the  United  Nations.  This  pro- 
posal is  clearly  designed  to  abdicate  our 
responsibilities,  not  only  in  Vietnam  but 
in  all  of  Asia.  I  cannot  agree  with  this 
thinking. 

We  have  placed  ourselves  on  record 
t»efore  the  world  that  we  are  dedicated 
to  insure  the  freedom  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  We  must  keep  those 
commitments  as  a  matter  of  our  own 
national  responsibility. 

We  know  that  the  President  and  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  have,  of  course,  been 
using  fully  those  facilities  of  the  United 
Nations  which  can  be  useful  under  these 
circumstances.  The  facilities  of  private 
diplomacy  are  one  of  the  principal  as- 
sets of  the  United  Nations  and  they  will 
continue  to  be  used  fully. 

Senators  should  remember  that,  when 
we  requested  the  assistance  of  the  United 
Nations  in  connection  with  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  affair  last  year,  the  only  result  was 
that  Hanoi  and  Peiping  denied  the  com- 
petence of  the  United  Nations  to  deal 
with  the  matter. 
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A  Senator  recently  charged  that  we 
are  completely  imposing  our  will  upon 
the  defenseless  people  of  South  Vietnam, 
who  do  not  really  wish  our  assistance. 
To  those  who  make  this  charge.  I  urge 
that  they  read  the  remarkably  able  ad- 
dress of  Prime  Minister  Ky  on  January 
15  of  this  year.  In  what  can  h>e  called 
an  address  on  the  state  of  the  nation, 
Premier  Ky  honestly  and  forthrlghtly 
admits  the  difficulties  and  the  shortcom- 
ings of  his  government. 

He  is  no  less  forthright  in  stating  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  people: 

First  of  all.  what  do  we  really  want? 

Such  a  question  posed  to  any  Vietnamese 
concerned  with  the  fate  of  his  compatriots 
and  the  honor  of  the  nation  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people  In  this  part  of  the  world — 
which  means  the  happiness  of  each  Indl- 
\1dual  and  each  family — gets  this  unique 
and  unvarying  answer: 

Decidedly,  not  communism. 

To  such  an  answer,  no  additional  comment 
is  needed. 

That  is  exactly  the  answer  that  I  give 
to  those  who,  as  did  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  recently  suggested  that 
there  was  something  amiss  with  the 
South  Vietnam  Government. 

It  is  not  everything  we  would  like  it 
to  be;  neither  is  ours;  and  neither  is  that 
of  many  of  our  allies.  But  we  do  not  want 
communism.  We  would  much  rather 
have  what  we  have  than  what  they  have; 
and  we  are  willing  to  fight  and  die  to 
keep  it  that  way. 

It  is  fair  enough  to  ask  any  of  those 
who  seek  to  criticize  friends  of  ours 
around  the  world,  friendly  and  allied 
governments  which  stand  side  by  side 
with  us  in  this  case  in  our  freedom,  lib- 
erty, and  independence  in  seeking  to  de- 
fend their  own :  Do  they  know  any  gov- 
ernment they  would  prefer  to  have  re- 
placed by  Communist  government? 

In  my  opinion,  If  any  Senator  wants 
to  make  that  statement  I  do  not  believe 
the  people  will  send  him  back  to  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  believe  that  Is  their 
opinion. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  Prime  Min- 
ister Ky: 

There  Is  no  answer  more  eloquent  than 
the  blood  of  thousands  of  combatants  who 
have  sacrificed  themselves  for  the  survival 
of  the  fatherland  from  the  Red  Imperialists' 
Invasion. 

There  Is  no  reason  stronger  than  the  hard- 
ship endured  by  the  Vietnamese  combatants 
and  clvlUans  during  the  lifetime  of  one  gen- 
eration, the  hardships  of  those  who  are  de- 
termined to  eradicate  Communist  Ideology 
from  this  part  of  the  world. 

There  is  no  evidence  more  concrete  than 
the  flow  of  anti-Red  refugees  who  prefer  leav- 
ing behind  all  that  Is  so  dear  to  them:  homes, 
«ce  fields,  villages,  rather  than  live  shame- 
fully under  Communists'  tyranny. 

We  are  determined  not  to  be  Communist. 

Such  Is  the  unanimous  determination  the 
slogan  of  the  whole  Vietnamese  population, 
yesterday,  today  and  tomorrow,  and  until 
the  day  the  Communist  threat  is  eliminated 
from  this  country. 

But  how  do  we  get  rid  of  this  threat? 

There  la  no  other  alternative  to  the  solu- 
tion than  to  defeat  the  Conamunlsts  and  to 
rout  them  from  their  strongholds.  We 
must  defeat  the  CommunUts  and  extermi- 
nate communism.  Otherwise,  the  Commu- 
nists will  exterminate  us  and  enslave  our 
people  from  our  generation  to  our  offspring's 
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generation.    No  one  can  foresee  when  en- 
slavement by  Communists  will  end. 

•  •  •  •  • 

On  this  occasion.  I  deem  It  my  duty  to 
point  out  the  traditional  Ideal  and  deter- 
mination of  the  Vietnamese  people  which 
is  to  always  cherish  and  seek  peace  but  only 
a  peace  which  will  guarantee  Its  freedom, 
Independence,  sovereignty  and  territorial 
Integrity.  Any  other  form  of  peace  which 
falls  to  provide  these  guarantees,  would  only 
be  a  lure  into  slavery  and  one  which  the 
Vietnamese  people,  with  their  clearsighted- 
ness and  courage,  would  crush  down  in 
order  to  proceed  toward  a  genuine  real- 
istic peace. 

Por  those  who  still  nurture  doubts  about 
this  Issue,  I  would  say  to  them:  "Our  con- 
cept of  peace  is  very  simple.  We  have  not 
provoked  war,  we  have  not  declared  war. 
The  present  war  Is  an  invasion  from  outside 
our  country  and  one  which  at  the  outset 
was  disguised  as  an  Internal  struggle.  But 
the  disguise  has  been  removed  for  a  long 
time  and  the  invader  has  uncovered  himself. 
Now  It  Is  up  to  the  Invader  from  outside 
and  his  subversive  henchmen  within  our 
country  to  end  the  invasion  and  subversion. 
Then  peace  would  at  once  return  to  this  part 
of  the  country.  Thus,  we  would  end  the 
concern  of  so  many  nations,  large  and  small, 
and  of  so  many  statesmen  the  world  over. 
If  the  Invaders,  acting  like  a  blind  force,  can- 
not restrain  themselves,  then  It  would  be  our 
duty  and  the  duty  of  all  those  peace-loving 
people  to  combine  efforts  to  contain  their 
f.mbltlon.  Otherwise,  the  last  resort  would 
be  to  'outlaw  them  as  peace  saboteurs'  In 
this  peace-loving  and  freedom-loving  part 
of  this  country." 

I  deem  It  my  duty  also  to  express  the 
sincere  gratitude  of  all  our  people  to  all  the 
countries  and  international  organizations 
and  statesman,  as  well  as  to  all  religious 
leaders,  especially  Pope  Paul  VI,  who  have 
demonstrated  great  concern  over  the  plight 
of  the  Vietnamese  people.  I  further  want  to 
Insist  that  peace  Is  workable  only  If  It  can 
guarantee  national  Independence  as  well  as 
the  people's  freedom  of  thought  and  human 
dignity. 

I  also  want  to  associate  all  my  fellow 
citizens  and  comrades  In  arms  to  the 
acknowledgement  that,  under  whatever  cir- 
cumstances, we  should  ourselves  be  respwn- 
slble  for  our  own  destiny.  No  other  nation  Is 
qualified  and  able  to  decide  on  our  destiny. 
Independently  of  our  own  will.  Por  reasons 
of  international  solidarity,  we  have  accepted 
and  are  grateful  for  the  moral  and  material, 
military  and  economic  assistance  from  the 
friendly  countries.  But  never  can  we  tolerate 
any  interference  harmful  to  otir  national 
sovereignty  or  any  decision  at  variance  with- 
out people's  aspirations. 

It  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  have  achieved 
political  maturity  and  that  they  are 
imtroubled  by  internal  divisions.  Never- 
theless, the  words  of  Premier  Ky  ring 
clear  In  terms  of  the  efforts  they  are 
making  to  avoid  being  enslaved  by  the 
Communist  forces  from  the  north. 

When  we  consider  the  problems  with 
which  his  government  has  had  to  deal 
in  the  past  7  months,  we  should  applaud 
and  not  condemn  his  efforts  and  accom- 
plishments thus  far.  When  he  came  to 
power,  there  were  few  Indeed  who  ven- 
tured to  predict  that  he  would  still  be 
In  power,  or  even  In  Saigon,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  another  year. 

Communist  domination  of  South  Viet- 
nam would  mean  the  destruction  of  those 
who  are  fighting  there  now  for  their 
freedom.    The  enemy  who  has  killed  or 


kidnaped  almost  50.000  civilians  during 
the  past  5  years  would  certainly  be  merci- 
less in  dealing  with  those  who  might  fall 
into  his  hands  in  the  future.  Dire  indeed 
would  be  the  fate  of  the  more  than 
1 '  2  million  members  of  the  Catholic  faith 
who  are  now  in  South  Vietnam. 

When  we  record  the  toll  of  civilians 
who  have  fallen  to  the  Vletcong,  Mr. 
President,  we  should  remember  that  they 
had  only  to  promise  their  cooperation  to 
avoid  their  fate.  Yet  they  chose  death, 
or,  in  many  cases,  a  fate  far  worse  than 
mere  death,  rather  than  yield  to  the 
enemy.  A  very  large  proportion  of  those 
killed  or  kidnaped  were  the  local  offi- 
cials in  key  Bovernmental  posts  or  teach- 
ers working  in  the  rural  areas  who  stayed 
at  their  posts,  knowing  the  dangers  they 
were  facing.  When  It  is  said  that  we  are 
fighting  a  nationalistic  war  for  our  own 
purposes  in  southeast  Asia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  dishonor  the  thousands  of  those 
brave  South  Vietnamese  who  have 
already  sacrificed  themselves. 

The  losses  we  are  suffering  among  our 
own  forces  are  heavy,  and  they  are 
mounting  constantly,  but  they  are  still 
small  compared  to  the  price  paid  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces.  From  1960 
through  1965,  the  military  forces  of 
South  Vietnam  lost  35,186  men  killed  In 
action.  During  the  same  period,  the 
total  number  of  soldiers  wounded  in  ac- 
tion, captured  or  missing,  reached 
126.103— and  South  Vietnam  is  a  small 
country.  We  do  not  fight  alone  in  South 
Vietnam,  Mr.  President,  we  fight  with  a 
people  dedicated  to  defend  their  free- 
dom who  are  still  bearing  the  brunt  of 
the  battle,  but  against  an  invader  who 
is  bringing  massive,  and  ever-increasing, 
forces  across  the  border  from  the  north. 

It  was  also  said  that,  regardless  of  our 
actions,  the  Asiatics  will  eliminate  the 
white  man  from  the  entire  area  and 
that  we  should  abjectly  surrender  now 
rather  than  delay  the  debacle.  Those 
who  propose  this  course  are  urging  the 
abandorunent  of  all  our  allies  in  Asia, 
and  opening  the  doors  to  the  rest  of  the 
free  world.  I  emphatlcaUy  disagree  with 
this  concept,  but  it  is  certainly  true  that 
we  must  take  the  long  view  in  consider- 
ing our  obligations  to  our  friends  and 
allies  in  Asia. 

We  do  not  underestimate  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Chinese  Communists  to  the 
task  wliich  they  have  set  for  themselves. 
It  is  no  less  than  the  elimination  of  free- 
dom— first  from  the  territories  on  their 
present  borders,  and  then  from  the  ter- 
ritories adjacent  to  these  expaiided  bor- 
ders, and  on  beyond  these  horizons. 

We  have  already  seen  their  efforts  to 
leapfrog  into  Africa  and  Latin  America. 
Their  efforts  to  infiltrate  these  areas  are 
continuing,  but  they  have  not  been  suc- 
ceeding, and  they  \^'ill  not  succeed.  One 
of  the  main  reasons  they  are  not  suc- 
ceeding and  will  not  succeed  is  because 
we  are  standing  firm  In  South  Vietnam 
and  Intend  to  continue  to  stand  firm 
there. 

For  myself,  I  urge  the  President  to 
make  even  greater  efforts  to  carry  the 
battle  to  the  enemy  In  every  way  that  we 
can.  If  more  troops  are  needed.  If  more 
ports  and  more  supplies  are  needed,  if 
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gmter  Hdttance  to  the  people  of  South 
yietnmm  is  re<iulred,  we  must  provide  all 
^h4«  and  more.  If  this  means  tliat  the 
President  concludes  thst  we  must  Impose 
hlcber  taxes  In  this  country,  and  If  this 
means  we  have  to  Impose  limitations 
upon  our  own  economy  In  other  ways, 
than  I  stand  ready,  as  chairman,  to  urge 
these  measures  upon  the  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  upon  the  Mem- 
bers of  tbe  Senate. 

I  have  not  been  before,  and  I  am  not 
now,  an  advocate  of  Insufficient  meas- 
ures to  gain  an  objective.  History  Is  al- 
together too  full  of  Instances  of  "too 
Uttle,  too  late."  I  earnestly  h(H>e  that 
this  will  not  be  the  result  of  our  efforts 
In  southeast  Asia. 

I  am  frank  to  admit.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  have  not  always  understood  and 
accepted  the  importance  of  our  willing- 
ness to  support  thooe  who  would  fight 
for  their  freedom.  I  doubted  the  wis- 
dom of  the  decision  to  assist  Chiang 
Kal-shdc  in  defending  Quemoy  and 
Iifatsu.  Thus  far,  those  Islands  have 
been  held  successfully  and  without  great 
difficulty. 

It  cannot  be  said  for  certain,  but  I 
have  also  come  to  believe  that  greater 
support  for  Chiang  on  the  mainland  of 
China  might  have  led  to  a  vastly  differ- 
ent situation  In  the  whole  of  Asia.  I 
have  not  forgotten  that  some  of  those 
who  would  have  us  abandon  South  Viet- 
nam now  said  then  that  those  we  have 
come  to  know  as  vicious  enemies  of 
democratic  freedoms  everywhere  were 
"agrarian  reformers"  who  should  be 
abetted  in  their  conquest  of  China. 

Various  people  In  Important  govern- 
mental positions  from  time  to  time  have 
sought  to  promote  the  Idea  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  yield  Formosa  to  the 
Communists.  They  have  been  proved 
wrong.  When  we  relate  the  struggle 
here  in  Vietnam  to  the  larger  struggle, 
it  is  clear  to  me  that  we  must  seek  to 
deny  Communist  aggression  In  every  area 
where  the  people  are  willing  to  fight  In 
defense  of  their  own  freedom. 

To  permit  any  of  these  areas  to  fall 
to  ruthless  aggressions  would  be  merely 
to  whet  the  appetite  of  the  aggressors, 
and  set  the  stage  for  a  larger  and  more 
fateful  showdown  somewhere  else. 
When  one  looks  at  what  Americans  have 
been  able  to  do  In  our  history  when  con- 
fronted with  far  greater  odds  than  those 
we  now  face  In  Vietnam,  every  Ameri- 
can should  be  able  to  muster  the  forti- 
tude to  help  this  NaUon  fulfill  Its  obli- 
gations there. 


PROPOSED    REPEAL    OF    SECTION 
14(b)    OF  THE  NATIONAL  I.ABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT.  AS  AMENDED 
The  Senate  resomed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [ICr.  llAHBnxLol  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  tbe  eooslderation  of  the  bill 
(HH.  77)  to  repeal  oecUon  14  fb)  of  the 
Matkmal     Labor     Relations    Act,     as 
^^nt^nAmtt    and  section   703(b)    of   the 
Labor-Manacenient   Reporting   Act   of 
IQM  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of 
MCtfton  1(a)  (3)   of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  as  amended. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKis  in  the  chair ) .  The  Senator  from 
Arlcansas. 

Bir.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  observe  for  the  Rscoao  that 
I  have  yielded  rather  generously  to  my 
colleagues  from  the  time  I  had  expected 
to  use  in  the  remarks  that  I  shall  now 
make. 

I  was  glad  to  do  so.  I  believe  that 
there  are  far  more  important  Issues  for 
the  Senate  to  give  its  attention  to.  Issues 
to  which  it  owes  its  serloujs  attention  and 
which  should  take  precedence  over  the 
matter  which  Is  the  pending  business 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  Issue  was  before 
the  Senate  In  the  closing  days  of  the 
previous  session.  I  spoke  at  some  length 
at  that  time  in  opposition  to  the  meas- 
ure, as  I  shall  do  again  today.  My  re- 
marlcs  at  that  time  were  made  on  the 
7th  day  of  October  and  will  be  found 
beginning  on  page  26206  of  the  Con- 
GRKssioNAL  RECORD  of  that  date.  Those 
who  may  be  Interested  in  all  of  the  rea- 
sons I  have  for  the  position  I  am  taking 
can  read  my  remarks  made  at  that  time 
in  conjunction  with  those  that  I  shall 
now  make  and  have  an  overall  picture 
of  the  many  potent  reasons  I  have  for 
my  opposition  to  the  pending  measure. 

The  legislation  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  poses  a  grave  Issue 
that  Is  of  vital  concern  to  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  who  values  our  heritage  of 
freedom.  Inextricably  Involved  In  this 
Issue  are  b«i5lc  and  fundamental  princi- 
ples that  are  of  the  very  essence  of  lib- 
erty. They  constitute  one  of  the  most 
precious  of  our  God-given  and  inalien- 
able rights — the  right  to  work  and  to 
earn  a  livelihood.  They  are  among  those 
rights  which  the  Founding  Fathers  so 
cherished  that  they  wisely  enshrined 
them  in  our  Federal  Constitution  as  a 
"Bill  of  Rights"  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  witnessing  a 
strange  paradox  in  the  UJ3.  Senate  today. 
Some  200,000  American  boys  are  fighting 
and  risking  their  lives  on  foreign  soil  to- 
day in  order  that  a  government  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world  and  people  In  a 
strange  land  might  retain  their  freedcxn 
and  have  a  chance  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment which  will  conform  to  their  wishes. 

We  are  expending  the  blood  of  Ameri- 
can youth  In  an  attempt  to  secure  that 
right  to  another  government  and  another 
people  while  we  are  witnessing  a  battle 
wsiged  In  the  Senate  today  by  those  who 
are  attempting  to  destroy  and  take  away 
from  40  inllllon  American  workers  thehr 
freedom  of  choice  as  to  whether  they  will 
or  will  not  join  a  imion. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  55  mil- 
lion Industrial  workers,  or  nonagrlcul- 
tural  workers,  in  the  United  States  who 
are  eligible  ostensibly  to  Join  a  union. 
Seventeen  million  of  those  55  million 
have  chosen  to  do  so.  So  far.  30  percent 
of  them  have  chosen  to  do  so.  and  the 
remaining  70  percent  have  elected  not  to 
do  so. 

Many  areas  of  the  country  and  many 
States  have  rtght-to-worit  laws.  They 
have  a  freedom  of  choice  and  have  exer- 
cised that  choice  and  not  Joined  unions. 


We  are  now  waging  a  war  against  those 
who  have  not  Joined.  And  this  Is  a  form 
of  war.  A  battle  is  now  being  waged  on 
the  floor  of  the  UJ3.  Senate  In  an  en- 
deavor to  compel  some  40  million  non- 
agricultural  workers  of  this  country  to 
Join  a  union  in  order  to  have  the  privi- 
lege and  opportunity  to  work,  to  earn 
wages,  and  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  families. 

It  is  wrong.  Congress  would  do  well 
to  give  its  attention  to  matters  of  ur- 
gency, to  those  matters  which  should 
take  precedence  and  have  priority  over 
every  other  proposed  piece  of  legislation 
or  program  that  Is  essential.  Certainly 
any  essential  matter  should  have  prec- 
edence over  matters  which  are  dis- 
pensable. The  legislation  pending  today 
is  expendable  and  dispensable.  It  should 
never  be  here  in  time  of  war.  It  should 
not  be  here  at  any  time  because  it  Is  im- 
Just.  It  Is  oiwresslve.  It  seeks  to  force 
American  workers  to  pay  tribute  for  a 
privilege  that  Is  thdr  God-given  right. 

The  repeal  of  section  14(b)  would  in- 
evitably lead  to  a  further  erosion  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  millions  of  our 
citizens. 

Section  14(b)  does  only  one  thing.  It 
reserves  to  the  people  In  each  State  of 
this  Nation — not  only  my  State,  not  only 
the  19  States  which  have  right-to-woric 
laws — the  power  to  enact  laws  prohibit- 
ing both  employers  and  labor  unions 
from  making  compulsory  unionism  a  con- 
dition of  employment.  That  section  does 
not  in  any  way  prohibit  volimtary  union- 
ism. Nor  does  it  permit  the  States  to 
impose  any  restrictions  upon  the  fed- 
erally guaranteed  right  of  employees  to 
voluntarily  Join  labor  unions,  to  con- 
tribute financial  and  other  support  to 
them,  and  to  bargain  through  them  with 
employers  in  regard  to  wages,  hours,  and 
other  conditions  of  employment. 

No  State  Is  authorized  to  enact  laws 
which  would  relieve  employers  of  their 
federally  Imposed  obligations  to  bargain 
with  labor  unions  selected  by  their  em- 
ployees for  such  purposes,  or  which  would 
prohibit  such  unions  from  tichieving  100- 
percent  membership  among  such  em- 
ployees through  persuasion  and  a  volun- 
tary choice  on  the  part  of  the  employees. 

I  assert.  Mr.  President,  without  fear 
of  successful  contradiction  and  without 
fear  that  anyone  will  attempt  any  con- 
tradiction of  this  remark,  that  there  is 
not  a  worklngman  In  this  Nation  today 
who  cannot  voluntarily  Join  a  union  if 
he  wishes  to  do  so.  The  choice  is  his. 
He  can  Join  before  sundown,  if  he  so 
desires. 

In  most  instances,  he  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  choose  between  unions,  as  to 
which  union  he  will  Join.  The  unions 
have  a  right  to  present  their  case,  to  so- 
licit membership,  to  argue  their  cause,  to 
point  out  to  the  worker  where  it  is  to  his 
advantage  to  Join,  to  persuade  him,  to 
convince  him.  So  far.  they  have  failed 
to  convince  about  40  million  American 
workers.  Falling,  Mr.  President,  in 
their  efforts  at  solicitation  and  persua- 
sion, the  unions  now  seek  the  compulsory 
power  of  the  law  to  say  they  must  join 
or  not  woric. 

That  Is  not  AmericaiUsm.  It  Is  con- 
trary to  every  concept  of  liberty  that  our 
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Founding  Fathers  conceived  at  the  time 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence — the 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  They  did  not  say.  "provided 
you  Join  a  union."  or  "provided  you  Join 
a  church"  or  "provided  you  Join  the 
chamber  of  commerce." 

They  said,  "the  inalienable  right  to 
life."  Mr.  President,  how  can  one  have 
life  without  food?  How  can  the  work- 
lngman have  food  without  wages?  How 
can  he  have  wages  without  employment? 

What  we  propose  to  do  here  by  compul- 
sion is  to  make  the  American  workers 
pay  tribute  for  the  privilege  of  earning 
bread  for  their  families. 

In  brief,  section  14(b)  only  permits 
State  legislation  which  Is  Umlted  to  pro- 
tecting workers  by  prohibiting  compul- 
sory unionism  from  being  imposed  upon 
them. 

All  the  Federal  Government  has  done 
is  say  that  the  States,  if  they  will,  if 
they  wish  to.  may  prohibit  the  imposi- 
tion of  compulsory  unionism.  My  State 
did  that.  Nineteen  other  States  of  the 
Union  have  done  that.  I  do  not  wish  to 
take  that  right  away  from  the  States. 

In  the  context  of  freedom  and  liberty, 
compulsion  Is  an  ugly  word  and  com- 
pulsory association  is  the  very  anti- 
thesis of  freedom.  Thus,  It  is  little  won- 
der that  prop>onents  of  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  attempt  to  substitute  the  term 
"union  security"  for  compulsory  union- 
ism. 

Where  In  our  Constitution  Is  there  any 
basis  for  requiring  compulsory  member- 
ship in  any  organization?  Churches  are 
on  a  volimtary  basis.  Chambers  of  com- 
merce are  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Busi- 
ness associations  are  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  Such  organizations  do  not  neces- 
sarily Involve  something  as  vital  as  the 
right  to  earn  a  living;  but  here  we  are 
attempting  to  place  that  right,  not  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  but  under  a  compulsory 
requirement,  at  the  discretion  and  will  of 
labor  leaders. 

But  whatever  substitute  term  they  use, 
union  security  or  any  other  such  term. 
It  cannot  conceal  the  truth — the  fact 
that  it  is  compulsory  unionism  and  noth- 
ing else  but  compulsory  unionism  that 
union  leaders  seek  through  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b). 

STATE   RIOHT-TO-WORK-LAWS 

So  long  as  section  14(b)  remains  the 
law  of  the  land  the  States  retain  the 
power  to  enact  legislation  prohibiting 
compulsory  unionism.  Nineteen  States 
have  so  acted  and  now  have  such  statutes 
or  constitutional  provisions. 

The  even-handed  protection  which 
such  enactments  and  such  constitutional 
amendments  afford  to  working  men  and 
women  is  exemplified  by  an  amendment 
to  the  Arkansas  constitution  adopted  In 
1944.  Mr.  President,  that  was  subse- 
quent to  my  being  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Senate.    It  provides: 

Section  1.  Dlacrlmlnatlon  for  or  sgaizist 
union  labor  prohibited:  No  person  shall  be 
denied  employment  because  of  membership 
In  or  aflUlatlon  with  or  resignation  from  a 
l»bor  union,  or  because  of  refusal  to  Join  or 
afllllate  with  a  labor  union;  nor  shaU  any 
corporation  or  Individual  or  aaaociation  of 
»ny  kind  enter  Into  any  contract,  written 
or  oral,  to  exclude  from  employment  mem- 
•>w«  of  a  labor  tuUoq  or  perscnu  who  refuse 


to  Join  a  labor  union,  or  because  of  reeigna- 
tlon  from  a  labor  union,  nor  shall  any  per- 
son against  his  will  be  compeUed  to  pay 
dues  to  any  labor  organization  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  or  condition  of  employment. 

Pursuant  to  that  constitutional  amend- 
ment, the  Arkansas  Legislature  enacted 
the  following  statute : 

No  person  shall  be  denied  employment 
because  of  membership  in,  or  affiliation  with, 
a  labor  union;  nor  shall  any  person  be  denied 
employment  because  of  failure  or  refusal  to 
Join  or  affiliate  with  a  labor  union;  nor  shall 
any  person,  unless  he  shall  voluntarily  con- 
sent In  writing  to  do  so.  be  ccxnpelled  to  pay 
dues,  or  any  other  monetary  consideration 
to  any  labor  organization  as  a  prerequisite  to, 
or  condition  of,  or  continuance  of  employ- 
ment. 

In  each  instance,  in  the  constitutional 
provision  and  in  the  statute  that  was 
enacted,  it  Is  asserted  that  no  working- 
man,  in  effect,  shall  be  denied  employ- 
ment because  of  membership  in  a  union. 
In  other  words,  an  employer  cannot  say 
to  him,  "I  will  not  employ  you  because 
you  are  a  member  of  a  union."  If  the 
employer  does  say  that,  he  violates  the 
law. 

The  same  law  provides  that  a  working- 
man  shall  not  be  denied  employment  be- 
cause he  has  not  Joined  or  does  not 
choose  to  join  a  union. 

What  can  be  fairer  to  both  sides  of  this 
issue? 

Is  that  not  a  confession  that  unionism, 
on  its  own  merits,  does  hot  have  the  ap- 
peal to  persuade  working  people  to  do 
something  on  their  own  initiative  to  Join 
it?  I  should  think  It  should  stand  upon 
that  basis,  and  that  basis  alone. 

If  it  is  good  for  the  working  people, 
and  there  is  no  bar;  then  they  can  Join 
at  will.  But,  so  far.  during  all  the  years 
in  which  statutes  favorable  to  labor  have 
been  enacted,  and  with  all  the  power — 
and  undue  power — which  has  been 
granted  labor  xmlons  and  labor  leaders, 
upon  the  basis  of  persuasion  and,  in 
some  States,  upon  the  basis  of  compul- 
sion, they  have  been  able  to  get  only 
approximately  30  percent  of  the  working 
people  of  this  country  to  Join  a  union. 
Why?  Not  because  they  have  not  had 
every  opportunity  and  every  legitimate 
protection  of  Federal  law  to  do  so,  but. 
somehow,  they  have  failed  to  present 
convincingly  to  the  worklngman  the 
merits  of  their  case. 
What  Is  lacking? 

Labor  has  the  answer.  They  know 
what  they  lack  on  merit.  Obviously, 
they  do.  But,  Instead  of  choosing  to  Im- 
prove the  merit  of  their  appeal,  they 
choose  to  ask  the  Federal  Govenunent 
to  make  It  compulsory  by  statute. 

Let  me  say.  as  I  have  said  many  times 
before,  that  If  I  were  a  worklngman  in  a 
factory,  or  a  laborer  In  some  Industry 
where  there  was  a  good  union,  I  would 
probably  wish  to  Join  the  union. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  opposed  to 
unionism.  For  the  working  people  of 
this  country.  It  has  been  a  good  thing,  in 
many  Instances.  Where  it  has  been  good. 
It  will  have  Its  appeal  on  Its  merits.  The 
worklngman  certainly  has  the  right  to 
choose,  as  anyone  may  choose  what  busi- 
ness he  will  enter,  what  profession,  what 
vocation  or  avocation  he  would  like  to 
purstie.    BlilUons  of  our  fellow  citizens 


are  working  people.  They  depend  upon 
jobs  in  industry  for  a  living.  It  Is  hon- 
orable to  work  for  a  living.  But,  t  do  not 
believe  that  we  should  say,  because  a 
man  is  an  honest  worker  and  happens  to 
be  working  in  a  given  industry,  or  hap- 
pens to  be  a  nonagricultural  worker,  that 
he  should  be  compelled  to  join  a  union. 
The  Arkansas  statute  Is  eminently  fair 
and  reasonable  because  it  treats  union 
and  nonunion  workers  equally,  it  In  no 
way  discriminates  between  the  two,  nor 
does  It  In  any  way  discriminate  with  re- 
spect to  race,  creed,  or  color.  It  merely 
takes  the  mlddleground— It  disallows 
coercion  one  way  or  the  other.  He  is  pro- 
tected against  the  threat  of  coercion 
from  either  side.  His  right  to  choose  is 
paramount.  His  right  to  choose  is  what 
is  secured  for  him.  He  Is  protected  in 
that  right  against  coercion  or  compulsion 
or  intimidation  from  either  side.  It  says 
to  the  union  that  it  may  operate  freely 
and  unfettered  but  without  the  power  to 
impose  compulsory  unionism  on  em- 
ployees as  a  condition  upon  their  right 
to  work  for  a  livelihood.  And  it  says  to 
the  worker  that  you  may  follow  your 
occupation  without  fear  of  coercion  or 
threat  from  the  union  or  the  employer — 
you  may  freely  Join  or  refuse  to  join  a 
union— the  choice  Is  left  to  the  individ- 
ual. And  I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that 
this  is  exactly  as  It  should  be;  that  It  is 
freedom's  way,  the  right  way,  and  the 
only  way  In  which  Justice  can  be  done. 

Members  of  Congress  are  now  being 
asked  to  fly  in  the  face  of  reasonable 
statutes  such  as  we  now  have  In  Arkan- 
sas and  some  18  other  States,  and  vote 
to  put  the  blessing  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment upon  the  awesome  power  of 
compulsory  unionism.  Such  a  course  of 
action  would  ignore  all  reason,  logic  and 
flout  the  Constitution  Itself.  A  vote  to 
repeal  section  14(b)  is  a  vote  against 
the  individual  liberties  guaranteed  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  it  is  a  vote  against 
the  express  reservation  of  powers  in  the 
people  and  the  respective  States  under 
the  10th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
And,  of  course,  a  vote  to  repeal  Is  a  vote 
to  further  reinforce  the  monopolistic 
and  tremendous  economic  power  already 
permitted  and  enjoyed  by  labor  organi- 
zations in  this  country. 

The  Arkansas  rlght-to-work  law— like 
the  laws  In  sister  States  having  similar 
laws — makes  the  worker  a  freeman, 
free  to  join  a  union  if  he  desires,  and  free 
not  to  Join  or  support  a  union  If  he  so 
chooses.  The  choice  Is  his  and  his  alone. 
Take  away  the  right  of  choice— as  Is  pro- 
posed by  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  — 
and  you  take  away  his  freedom.  For 
when  choice  is  denied,  freedom  is  denied. 

But  now  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  represent- 
ing the  people  of  my  native  State  of 
Arkansas,  I  am  now  being  Implored  by 
labor  leaders  to  disregard  my  obligation 
to  them,  to  violate  their  trust  In  me  and 
vote  here  to  repeal  or  nullify  that  amend- 
ment to  their  State  constitution  which 
they  adopted  by  the  ballot— by  majority 
vote— Just  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  not  betray  their  trust,  I 
shall  keep  faith  with  them  If  and  when 
they,  the  pec^le  of  my  State,  want  to 
repeal  the  State's  right-to-woric  consti- 
tutional amendment,  they  can  do  It  with 
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the  MUXM  proceca  by  which  they  adopted 
It — by  the  ballot.  In  a  legal  election. 
And  It  is  not  fair  or  right  for  the  labor 
leaden  of  my  State  to  ask  me  to  do 
here  what  the  people  of  Arlcansas  can 
do  in  an  election  anytime  they  want  to 
doit. 

Tliey  can  get  a  petition  and  have  a 
conitltutlonal  amendment  referred  to 
the  pe(^?le  who  adopted  It.  If  they  wish 
to  wipe  it  off  the  statute  books  of  Ar- 
kanflas,  they  have  the  means  and  the  tools 
to  do  It.  They  can  refer  the  question  to 
the  people  who  adopted  It.  Let  them 
paM  on  it  again.  The  people  of  Ar- 
kansas adopted  that  constitutional 
amendment  since  they  elected  me  to  the 
U^.  Senate.  Who  am  I  to  thwart 
their  will,  to  thwart  their  determination 
in  the  form  of  an  amendment  that  they 
have  put  into  the  State  constitution?  I 
refuse  to  do  it.  The  labor  leaders  have 
the  means  to  do  it.  They  can  use  those 
means.  They  can  begin  right  now.  An 
election  will  be  coming  up.  Let  them  pe- 
tition and  let  the  people  give  the  answer. 
It  is  their  constitution,  not  mine  alone. 
I  have  no  right  to  tear  it  asunder  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  is  not  up 
to  me  to  contravene  the  constitution. 
What  kind  of  Representative  of  my  peo- 
ple would  I  be  if  I  stood  here  today,  or 
when  the  roll  was  called,  and  by  my  vote 
tore  asunder  what  the  people  of  my 
State  have  adopted  and  so  far  have  not 
changed?  Nor  have  they  given  any  in- 
dication that  they  want  to  change  it. 
So  far  they  have  not  asked  for  an  elec- 
tion on  it.  The  labor  leaders  have  this 
remedy.  They  have  a  recourse.  That 
recourse  Is  the  legitimate  way.  the  hon- 
est way,  and  the  way  of  integrity  though 
labor  unions  should  not  ask  their  Repre- 
sentative or  Senator  to  break  with  the 
trust  that  they  have  reposed  in  them. 
The  people  of  my  State  have  refused  to 
do  this  in  an  election,  and  I  will  refuse 
to  do  It  here. 

If  the  labor  leaders  of  my  State,  who 
condemn  me  for  voting  here  like  a  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens  voted  in  the  State 
when  Arkansas'  constitutional  amend- 
ment was  adopted,  truly  believe  in  de- 
mocracy and  in  the  righteousness  of  their 
cause,  let  them  secure  a  referendum, 
which  they  can  do  under  Arkansas  laws, 
and  submit  this  issue  of  repeal  to  the 
people  of  Arkansas  in  an  election. 

So  far  as  the  State  of  Arkansas  is 
concerned,  if  the  labor  leaders  of  my 
State  can  convince  the  people  of  the 
State  to  repeal  that  amendment,  they 
will  be  gaining  as  much  as  if  the  bill 
the  Senate  is  considering  were  passed. 
So  this  is  not  their  last  resort.  This 
should  not  be  their  last  resort.  Their  re- 
sort is  to  the  people  who  adopted  the 
amendment.  And  If  the  people  turn 
them  down,  then  they  ought  not  ask  me 
to  turn  down  the  people. 

That  la  the  fair  thing  for  them  to  do. 
In  voting  agalnot  repeal  of  14(b)  I  am 
votinc  in  accordance  with  the  will  and 
wiahea  of  a  vaeC  majority  of  Arkansas 
dtluns. 

Just  lart  year  the  State  Senate  of  Ar- 
kanaaa  reaflrmed  my  State's  position  on 
the  rtght-to-work  lesue  by  adopting  a 
XMOhitlOB  ctatlng  that  it  li  the  consensus 
of  the  saneral  assembly  that  the  Arkan- 


sas delegation  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  exert  their  full  ef- 
forts to  oppose  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  And.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  intend  to  do  Just  that.  To  do  less 
would  be  to  betray  the  faith  and  trust 
of  my  constitutents,  and  that  I  shall  not 
do. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  was  in- 
serted in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks in  my  speech  on  October  7.  1965. 

In  safeguarding  the  individual's  right 
to  work  free  from  discrimination  or  in- 
timidation because  of  his  membership  or 
nonmembership  in  a  labor  union,  we  are 
protecting  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  all 
individual  rights  and  personal  liberties 
that  any  person  can  possess.  Also,  by 
safeguarding  the  right  to  work  we  are 
protecting  his  right  to  live,  to  own  prop- 
erty. In  addition,  by  piotectlng  him 
from  discrimination  because  of  his  mem- 
bership or  nonmembership  In  a  labor 
union  we  are  protecting  him  In  the  exer- 
cise of  his  freedom  of  choice  and  freedom 
of  association.  The  latter  constitutes 
the  very  essence  of  individual  liberty  and 
the  very  foundation  of  our  free  society. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  previously 
stated,  these  rights  are  so  precious  that 
they  are  enshrined  in  the  first  10  amend- 
ments to  our  Federal  Constitution. 

The  courts  have  consistently  upheld 
State  right-to-work  laws  emphasizing 
the  impartial  treatment  which  they  ac- 
cord to  union  and  nonunion  employees 
alike.  For  example,  Justice  Black,  speak- 
ing for  the  Supreme  Court  in  Lincoln 
Union  v.  Northwestern  Co.  335  U.S.  525 
said: 

Under  the  Stale  policy  adopted  by  these 
laws  employers  must,  other  considerations 
being  equal,  give  equal  opportunities  for 
remunerative  work  to  union  and  nonunion 
members  with  discrimination  against  neither. 

I  have  always  thought  Justice  Black 
was  a  great  liberal  on  the  Court.  I  still 
think  so.  But  this  strikes  at  the  very 
fundamentals  of  individual  liberty. 

Incredible  as  It  may  seem,  it  is  the  im- 
partiality of  such  laws  in  their  appUca- 
tlon  to  union  and  nonunion  workers, 
which  has  aroused  much  of  the  antag- 
onism which  advocates  of  compulsory 
unlonsm  have  toward  them.  That  fact 
became  evident  in  the  Lincoln  Union 
case,  when  spokesmen  for  the  labor 
unions  advanced  the  startling  conten- 
tion "that  the  right  to  work  as  a  non- 
unionist  is  in  no  way  equivalent  to  or  the 
parallel  of  the  right  to  work  as  a  union 
member;  that  there  exists  no  constitu- 
tional right  to  work  as  a  nonunionlst  on 
the  one  hand  while  the  right  to  main- 
tain employment  free  from  discrimina- 
tion because  of  union  memberships  is 
constitutionally  protected." 

Mr.  President,  that  was  the  argument 
of  the  unionists  against  a  right-to-work 
law  in  the  States.  That  is  their  argu- 
ment as  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  That  Is  the  argument  that  was 
presented  when  the  Court  upheld  the 
rlght-to-work  law.  They  took  a  posi- 
tion that  the  Constitution  required 
uniotilsm  if  the  imlon  so  said. 

Refusing  to  accept  this  astounding 
doctrine,  Justice  Black  then  declared : 

Thar*  cannot  be  wrung  from  a  constitu- 
tional right  of  workers  to  aaaemble  to  dlKUM 


Improvement  of  tbelr  working  standards,  a 
further  constitutional  right  to  drive  from 
remunerative  employment  all  other  persons 
who  will  not  or  cannot  participate  In  union 
assemblies.  The  constitutional  right  of  work- 
ers to  assemble,  to  discuss  and  formulate 
plans  for  furthering  their  own  self-interest 
In  Jobs  cannot  be  construed  as  a  constitu- 
tional guarantee  that  none  shall  get  and 
hold  Jobs  except  those  who  will  Join  In  the 
assembly  or  will  agree  to  abide  by  the  as- 
sembly's plans. 

In  other  words,  they  asked  the  Court 
to  hold  that  unless  a  man  Joined  the 
union  he  had  no  right  to  work. 

Undeterred  by  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cisions sustaining  the  constitutionality 
of  rlght-to-work  laws,  the  advocates  of 
compulsory  unionism  are  now  attempt- 
ing to  secure  their  nullification  through 
the  repeal  of  section  14(b) . 

In  other  words,  they  sought  In  the 
courts  to  have  declared  unconstitutional 
laws  that  protected  workers  in  their 
choice.  They  failed ;  and  the  opinion  was 
written  by  one  of  the  most  liberal  Judges 
on  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  their  zeal  to  accompUsh  their  objec- 
tive they  are  insisting  that  this  Congress 
override  the  majority  will  of  the  people 
of  those  States  that  have  rlght-to-work 
laws  and  that  it  invade  and  usurp  their 
sovereignty.  They  are  demanding  that 
Congress  strike  from  the  statute  books 
and  constitutions  of  those  States,  the 
only  remaining  legal  barriers  to  the 
imposition  of  compulsory  unionism 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  Nation. 

If  Congress  accedes  to  those  demands 
it  will  be  granting  labor  bosses  an  un- 
limited license  to  impose  compulsory 
unionism  as  a  condition  to  meaningful 
employment  anywhere  In  American  In- 
dustry. Power  of  such  magnitude  would 
grant  union  leaders  complete  monopoly 
and  control  over  the  most  Indispensable 
right  that  any  man  possesses,  the  right 
to  work  to  earn  the  bread  of  life. 

It  is  difflcult  to  say  who  Is  more  liberal, 
Justice  Douglas  or  Justice  Black. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Douglas  stated 
it  well  when  he  said: 

The  right  to  work,  I  had  assumed,  was  the 
most  precious  right  that  man  possesses  •  •  * 
to  work  means  to  eat.  It  also  means  to  live 
{Barsky  v.  Board  of  Regents,  347  U.S.  442) . 

I  do  not  believe  I  have  exaggerated. 
I  do  not  believe  we  would  call  Justice 
Douglas  or  Justice  Black  a  union  hater 
or  liberal  baiter.  There  is  a  fundamen- 
tal question  involved.  Shall  we  confer 
upon  a  private  association  the  power  of 
government — it  is  a  dictatorial  power- 
to  compel  men  to  Join  a  union  before  they 
can  work?  What  Is  freedom?  What  kind 
of  freedom  are  we  fighting  for  overseas? 
We  are  told  that  we  are  fighting  so  that 
those  people  can  have  the  choice  of 
government,  the  kind  of  government 
that  they  want. 

Is  it  not  just  as  vital  that  working 
people  in  this  coimtry  have  the  choice 
to  Join  or  not  to  join  a  union?  I  believe 
it  Is.  I  shall  not  take  that  right  away 
from  them. 

Today  the  labor  bosses  seek  control  of 
all  Jobs.  If  we  surrender  this  right,  to- 
morrow they  will  seek  control  over  In- 
dustries. And  then  what  will  the  future 
hold?    Once  the  workers  are  captured 
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and  industries  subdued  It  would  be  a 
simple  matter  to  use  the  resulting  voting 
and  economic  power  to  seek  manipula- 
tion of  public  offices  and  through  this 
device,  control  of  the  Government. 

The  possession  of  such  a  monopoly,  of 
such  exhorbltant  powers,  by  any  private 
group — labor  or  management — would 
corrupt  the  body  politic  and  imperil  the 
very  foundations  of  our  free  society. 
It  Is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  even 
public  government  Is  constitutionally 
prohibited  from  exercising  or  possessing 
such  extreme  and  dominant  power. 

In  Tmax  v.  Ranch.  239  U.S.  33,  for 
example,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  Arizona  State  Legislature  had  ex- 
ceeded its  constitutional  authority  when 
it  enacted  a  law  which  would  have  re- 
quired employers  to  discriminate  against 
aliens  and  favor  U.S.  citizens  when  hir- 
ing employees.  Sp>eaklng  for  the  Court 
in  that  case,  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  declared: 

It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  the 
right  to  work  for  a  living  In  the  common 
occupations  of  the  community  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  the  personal  freedom  and 
opportunity  that  It  was  the  purpose  of  the 
14th  amendment  to  secure. 

Unfortunately,  we  who  have  enjoyed 
the  blessing  of  liberty  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  have  the  people  of  any  other 
land,  too  often  forget  that  every  indi- 
vidual in  our  society  owes  his  freedom 
from  governmental  oppression  to  the 
restraints  which  our  Federal  Constitu- 
tion imposes  upon  the  sovereign  power 
of  government.  We  would  do  well  to 
remember  that  those  restraints  were 
placed  there  deliberately.  The  men  who 
founded  this  Nation  had  experienced 
the  tyranny  of  arbitrary  power  at  the 
hands  of  an  all-powerful  ruler. 

As  the  late  Justice  Frankfurter  noted 
In  AFL  against  American  Sash  Co.: 

Their  concern  for  Individual  members  of 
society,  for  whose  well-being  government  Is 
Instituted,  gave  urgency  to  the  fear  that 
concentrated  power  would  become  arbitrary. 
It  Is  a  fear  that  the  history  of  such  power, 
even  when  professedly  employed  for  demo- 
cratic purposes,  has  hardly  rendered  un- 
founded. 

In  that  same  CEise,  in  upholding  the 
constitutionality  of  State  legislation  pro- 
hibiting compulsory  unionism,  Justice 
Frankfurter  went  on  to  state: 

If  concern  for  the  Individual  Justifies  In- 
corporating In  the  (Federal)  Constitution 
Itself  devices  to  curb  public  authority,  a 
legislative  Judgment  that  his  protection  re- 
quires the  regulation  of  the  private  power  of 
unions  cannot  be  dismissed  as  Insupportable. 

Labor  leaders  who  advocate  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  frequently  argue  that 
State  laws  which  prohibit  the  imposition 
of  compulsory  union  membership  as  a 
condition  of  employment,  violate  the 
majority  rule  principle.  They  sissert  that 
when  a  labor  union  has  been  selected  by 
a  majority  of  employees  in  a  bargaining 
unit  to  Mt  as  the  representative  of  such 
unit,  It  Is  undemocratic  to  prohibit  that 
union  from  entering  Into  an  agreement 
which  would  require  union  membership 
and  dues  from  all  employees  as  a  condi- 
tion of  their  continued  employment. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  employees 
are  generally  not  given  an  opportimlty 
to  vote  on  such  questions  by  their  imion 


leaders,  the  fundamental  fallacy  of  the 
argument  is  that  there  Is  nothing  demo- 
cratic about  the  arbitrary  power  of  an 
unrestrained  majority.  Compulsory  as- 
sociation, whether  in  a  labor  organiza- 
tion or  In  any  other  private  organization, 
tramples  upon  the  rights  of  those  who  do 
not  choose  to  associate  In  or  join  such  an 
organization.  Freedom  of  choice  Is  the 
highest  form  of  individual  liberty  and 
freedom  to  associate  or  not  to  associate 
Is  the  very  essence  of  a  free  society. 
Power  to  compel  association  violates 
those  fundamental  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual and  clearly  constitutes  a  form  of 
totalitarianism. 

Clearly  then,  the  unlimited  power  of  a 
majority  to  force  compulsory  association 
upon  a  minority  constitutes  the  very 
antithesis  of  the  democratic  principle  of 
majority  rule  as  It  has  always  been  un- 
derstood In  our  society. 

Those  who  urge  upon  us  such  distorted 
interpretations  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  our  American  system  of  de- 
mocracy would  have  us  forget  that  this 
Nation  was  founded  by  men  who  ab- 
horred tyranny  in  all  Its  forms  and  what- 
ever its  source.  They  believed  that  un- 
limited power  whether  in  the  hands  of 
one,  of  the  few,  or  of  the  many  was  "the 
very  definition  of  tyranny." 

Indeed,  it  was  their  abhorrence  of  un- 
limited power,  and  their  concern  for  and 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the 
other  inalienable  rights  of  the  individual, 
which  prompted  and  inspired  them  to 
formulate  and  adopt  our  constitutional 
Bill  of  Rights.  And  as  the  late  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Robert  Jackson  declared: 

The  very  purpose  of  a  bill  of  rights  was 
to  withdraw  certain  subjects  from  the  vicis- 
situdes of  pHDlltlcal  controversy  to  place  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  majorities  and  officials 
and  to  establish  them  as  legal  principles  to 
be  applied  by  the  courts. 

I  wonder  who  would  favor  denying  of 
freedom  of  speech  merely  because  a  ma- 
jority in  a  given  organization  said,  "We 
do  not  believe  in  freedom  of  speech. 
Anything  you  wish  to  say,  you  will  have 
to  submit  to  us  to  be  censored."  Who 
would  favor  that?  Freedom  of  speech  is 
a  constitutional  right ;  it  Is  an  inahenable 
right;  It  is  a  basic  right. 

But  now  It  is  proposed  to  say,  "You 
can  talk,  but  you  cannot  work  without 
paying."  I  do  not  know  which  is  more 
precious.  People  can  live  without  talk- 
ing. I  suppose  they  can  live  without 
expressing  an  opinion  that  would  be  con- 
troversial in  any  degree.  But  they  can- 
not live  without  something  to  eat.  Forty 
million  workers  in  America  today  are 
earning  something  to  eat  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  have  chosen  not 
to  join  a  union.  Now  It  is  proposed  to 
make  them  join.  Is  that  liberty?  Is 
that  freedom?  To  me  It  seems  more  like 
compulsion  and  dictatorship.  It  has  a 
little  ring  of  tyranny  In  It. 

"You  must  do  what  we  tell  you.  You 
must  support  this  institution.  You  must 
obey  its  laws  and  its  edicts;  otherwise 
you  will  not  eat."  The  Federal  Ctovern- 
ment  is  being  asked  to  confer  that 
power  on  unions.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  being  asked  to  take  away  the 
right  of  every  State  to  protect  workers 
against  that  kind  of  imposition. 


Justice  Jackson  continued : 

Ones  right  to  life,  liberty  and  property, 
to  free  speech,  a  free  press,  freedom  of  wor- 
ship and  assembly,  and  other  fundamental 
rights  may  not  be  submitted  to  votes;  they 
def)end  on  the  outcome  of  no  elections. 
(Speaking  for  the  Supreme  Court  In  West 
Virginia  State  Board  of  Education  v.  Bor- 
nette,  319  U.8.  1187.) 

Mr.  President,  the  right  to  work,  the 
right  to  earn  a  livelihood,  the  right  to 
obtain  food  and  to  eat  should  not  de- 
pend ujwn  the  outcome  of  any  election — 
whether  it  be  a  political  or  a  labor  union 
election — or  on  a  contract  made  between 
an  employer  and  representatives  of  a 
labor  union. 

We  ought  to  be  free,  we  ought  to  re- 
tain that  liberty,  we  ought  to  retain  that 
right.  If  the  Constitution  were  ever  In- 
terpreted as  the  Founding  Fathers  con- 
tend It  should  be.  In  accordance  with 
their  intent  and  purpose  at  the  time  It 
was  written,  we  could  not  sustain  union 
shop  agreements. 

During  the  past  40  years  the  Congress 
has  conferred  upon  labor  unions  special 
privileges,  immunities,  and  advantages 
which  have  not  been  extended  to  any 
other  private  organizations  In  our  so- 
ciety. For  example,  they  have  been 
granted  the  right  to  act  as  the  exclu- 
sive representatives  of  all  employees  in 
the  units  for  which  they  bargain,  even 
though  those  employees  may  not  desire 
their  representation  and  may  prefer  not 
to  have  It. 

They  have  been  given  that  authority. 
If  a  majority  of  those  who  work  In  a 
given  Industry  join  their  union,  that 
union  has  the  authority  to  bargain  for 
all  the  workers  In  that  industry  or  plant, 
whether  they  are  union  members  or 
whether  they  even  want  the  union  to 
bargain  for  them.  We  have  given  them 
that  much  power. 

Now  It  Is  said,  "Well,  these  other  folks 
are  freeloaders.  They  are  free  riders 
because  they  are  not  paying  anything." 

The  other  folks  did  not  want  to  be 
free  riders.  They  only  wanted  to  be  left 
alone.  They  did  not  seek  this  status  or 
want  it.    It  is  being  Imposed  upon  them. 

Labor  unions  today  are  almost  com- 
pletely immune  from  the  Injunctive 
power  of  our  courts.  In  31  of  our  sov- 
ereign States,  unions  are  free  to  impose 
compulsory  membership  In  their  orga- 
nizations and  to  require  the  payment  of 
dues,  fees,  and  assessments  as  condi- 
tions of  employment.  Often  money  col- 
lected from  employees  under  compulsory 
union  membership  contracts  has  been 
used  to  promulgate  and  advance  social, 
economic,  and  political  programs  and 
philosophies,  and  even  political  candi- 
dates to  which  the  employees  may  be  op- 
posed. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  freewheeling  manner 
In  which  pohtically  powerful  and  am- 
bitious labor  bosses  sometimes  have  used 
their  positions,  and  the  dues  collected 
under  compulsory  membership  contracts, 
to  promote  various  social,  economic,  and 
political  causes  which  Is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  present  resistance  of  work- 
ers to  unionism.  Those  who  advocate 
repeal  of  section  14 ib)  ignore  this  fact 
when  they  argrue  that  compulsory  union- 
ism Is  essential  to  protect  the  unions 
from  the  so-called  free  rider. 
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The  Constitution  says  nothing  about 
protecting  anyone  from  free  riders. 
These  pe(H>le  are  not  free  riders.  They 
are  captive  riders.  They  are  not  free 
enough  to  ride  voluntarily.  The  ride  Is 
being  Imposed  upon  them.  It  is  not  by 
their  choice. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
have  said  one  thing  here  today  about 
the  Constitution  or  the  problems  that  are 
Involved  here  that  is  not  sustained  by 
many  Jurists  throughout  the  country. 

Much  of  the  language  that  I  have  used 
here  might  well  have  been  taken  from 
the  opinions  and  expressions  of  the 
Judges  themselves  on  this  Issue. 

Judge  Carter,  of  the  Nebraska  Supreme 
Court,  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  "free 
rider"  argument  of  compulsory  unionists 
when  he  said: 

In  some  Instancefl  compulsory  membership 
woxUd  compel  arupport,  financial  and  other- 
w\m»,  at  policies  wtilch  an  employee  might 
deam  objectionable  from  the  standpoint  of 
free  government  and  the  liberties  of  the  In- 
dividual under  It.  An  employee  may  neither 
dealre  tbe  benaflta  of  such  programs  nor 
desire  to  conuibute  to  their  support.  He 
may  objact  to  certain  programs  and  activities 
of  the  union  for  reasons  of  his  own  and,  con- 
sequently, not  desire  to  contribute  to  their 
promulgation.  To  compel  any  employee  to 
make  Involuntary  contributions  from  his 
oompenaatton  for  such  purpose  Is  a  taking 
of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law. 

That  Is  not  my  language.    That  Is  the 
language  of  the  court. 
Judge  Carter  further  stated: 

We  have  prided  ourselves  In  this  country 
In  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  free  thought. 
rights  which  have  been  guaranteed  to  us  by 
constitutional  provision.  Compulsory  union- 
lam  Infringes  upon  these  rights  and  often 
encroaches  upon  the  right  of  an  Individual 
to  be  free  from  coercion  by  others.  To  com- 
pel him  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  eco- 
nomic or  political  programs  adopted  by  a 
union,  which  may  be  abhorrent  to  him.  Is 
as  constitutionally  wrong  as  If  similar  pro- 
grama  were  compelled  by  the  employer.  The 
fifth  amendment  protecU  against  the  forced 
appropriation  of  one's  property  for  the  sup- 
port of  Ideals  which  he  may  desire  to  oppose. 
The  right  to  work  and  to  be  compensated 
therefore  Is  a  fundamental  principle  In  our 
democratic  thinking.  To  force  contributions 
against  one's  will  in  the  manner  here  em- 
ployed is  a  violation  of  his  fundamental 
rights  and  prlvUeges.  It  is  a  violation  of 
"nor  be  deprived  of  Ufe,  Uberty,  or  property, 
without  due  prooees  of  law,"  contained  in  the 
fifth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Constitutional  guarantees  exist  in  fair 
weather  and  In  foul.  They  may  be  asserted 
by  the  minority  against  the  majority  and  by 
the  individual  even  against  the  power  of 
Oovemment.  They  may  be  asserted  by  an 
employee  against  his  employer  or  a  labor 
union,  or  both.  An  employee  not  only  has 
the  right  to  work,  but  he  has  the  guaranteed 
right  to  have  his  earnings  protected  against 
conflecatlOQ  against  his  will.  Forcing  an 
employee  to  Join  a  union  and  to  compel  him 
to  financially  sxipport  principles,  projects, 
poUdes.  or  programs  In  which  he  does  not 
beUeve  and  doee  not  want,  is  elsarly  a  taking 
at  his  propel  ty  without  due  process. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  recent  example 
of  what  can  happen  when  undue  and 
unchecked  power  Is  lodged  In  the  hands 
of  labor  barons  Is  the  spectacle  produced 
by  Michael  J.  QulU  In  New  York. 

This  arrogant  labor  boss  had  the  ef- 
frontery to  violate  State  law,  to  defy 


court  (urders,  to  Ignore  the  public,  and  to 
wreak  havoc  on  the  economic  well-being 
and  Individual  welfare  of  the  nearly  10 
million  Americans  living  in  the  world's 
greatest  city.  Think  of  It.  the  world's 
greatest  city,  the  seat  of  world  commerce 
and  International  finances,  the  site  of 
the  United  Nations,  brought  to  its  knees 
by  the  arrogant  acts  of  one  man.  One 
man  possessed  of  power  obviously  be- 
yond the  needs  of  his  union  and  ob- 
viously beyond  his  capacity  to  discharge 
in  a  responsible  way  and  in  the  public 
interest.  In  this  Instance,  it  was  special 
Interest — not  public  interest  that  pre- 
vailed. 

Michael  J.  Quill  took  the  law  in  his 
own  hands,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  vast 
national  television  audience,  he  tore  up 
a  court  order  directing  him  to  cut  off  the 
strike,  a  court  order  Issued  to  enjoin  the 
strike  In  a  display  of  utter  contempt  for 
our  Judicial  processes  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  declare  that  "the  judge  can 
drop  dead  in  his  black  robes,  we  will  not 
call  off  the  strike." 

Mr.  President,  I  happened  to  witness 
that  performance.  I  asked  myself, 
would  I  be  placing  others  in  such  posi- 
tion of  power.  If  I  take  away  from  the 
worker  the  right  to  choose — just  the 
right  to  choose — about  whether  he  will 
join  a  union? 

When  Quill  was  jailed  for  his  con- 
temptuous action,  his  successor  then 
audaciously  declared  that  the  union 
would  keep  the  subways  and  buses  idle 
until  "hell  freezes  over"  unless  the  city 
gave  the  union  what  It  wanted. 

Do  we  want  that  power  enlarged 
upon?  The  New  York  strike  Involved 
only  one  local  transport  industry.  Do 
we  want  it  extended  nationwide?  Do 
we  want  to  continue  to  enlarge  these 
powers,  putting  such  powers  into  irre- 
sponsible hands  like  this?  If  the  Amer- 
ican people  do,  they  will  have  done  it 
unto  themselves.  They  will  have  no  one 
else  to  blame. 

Quill's  defiant  unreasonableness  in- 
flicted Immeasurable  and  Indescribable 
personal  suffering  and  hardship  upon 
millions  of  innocent  people,  and  the  eco- 
nomic losses  caused  by  his  strike  have 
been  estimated  to  run  up  to  a  billion  dol- 
lars. 

One  other  thought  about  It.  The 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation  will  help  pay  a 
part  of  the  loss.  Emergency  loans  have 
been  made  to  small  businesses  and  to 
others.  I  hope  most  of  them  will  be  re- 
paid, and  probably  they  will,  but  some  of 
them  will  not.  So  because  of  one  man's 
arbitrary,  ruthless,  "don't-glve-a-damn" 
attitude,  we  are  having  to  pay  a  part  of 
the  losses  of  that  strike. 

Think  of  this.  Quill's  original  de- 
mands made  a  mockery  of  good  faith  ne- 
gotiation, the  touchstone  of  the  collec- 
tive bargairing  process.  The  prize  first 
sought  by  his  striking  Transport  Work- 
ers Union  included  76  demands  calling 
for  a  $680  million  package  spread  over  a 
2-year  period.  This  demand  called  for 
an  Immediate  30-percent  hourly  pay  in- 
crease for  the  imlon's  33,000  members;  a 
4-day,  32-hour  workweek:  6  weeks'  vaca- 
tion after  1  year's  service:  and  retirement 
at  half  pay  after  25  years'  service  at  any 
■ge.  Mr.  President,  the  original  de- 
mands made  by  Baron  Quill  could  have 


provided  an  estimated  pay  raise,  taking 
all  fringes  into  account,  of  $7,800  a  year 
for  each  worker  in  his  union.  Certainly 
this  la  ridiculous  on  its  face  but  it  dem- 
onstrates how  unlimited  power  can  be 
used  and  abused  when  left  In  the  irre- 
sponsible hands  of  a  labor  boss  like  Mr 
Quill. 

And  this  is  the  same  man  who  used 
his  vast»reservolr  of  power  to  reject  a 
proposal  to  keep  the  buses  nmnlng 
through  negotiations  with  a  promise  that 
benefits  subsequently  agreed  upon  would 
be  made  retroactive. 

No,  he  would  not  accept  that.  He  is 
willing  to  make  many  millions  of  people 
suffer  to  satisfy  his  own  greed  and  ar- 
rogance. He  rejected  a  proposal  to  sub- 
mit the  matter  to  arbitration  or  fact- 
finding as  a  means  of  resolving  the  mat- 
ter. 

And  Mr.  Quill  rejected  as  "peanuts ' 
an  offer  to  follow  the  administration's 
much  heralded  antl-lnflatlon  giUdepost 
of  a  3.2-percent  increase. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Quill  htis  clearly 
demonstrated  that  this  Nation  cannot 
afford  to  be  subjected  to  the  whims,  the 
vagaries,  and  the  will  of  one  man,  or  of  a 
few  men.  This  Nation  cannot  afford  one 
Michael  J.  Quill  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  a  proposal 
to  perpetuate  his  breed  through  the  In- 
strumentality of  repealing  section  14(b). 
I  urge  that  we  consign  this  ill-advised 
legislation,  this  muddled  measure,  this 
"Quill's  bill"  to  its  rightful  resting 
place — the  scrap  heap  of  imworthy  legis- 
lation. Yes,  Mr.  President.  Am  I  being 
too  harsh  in  commenting  on  Mr.  Quill's 
demands? 

He  does  not  care  for  the  people;  he 
does  not  care  for  the  Government;  he 
does  not  care  for  the  suffering  of  Indi- 
viduals. All  he  wants  Is  the  privilege 
of  saying,  "I  am  Michael  Quill.  I  am 
going  to  have  my  way.  They  are  going 
to  do  what  I  say.    I  am  the  power." 

Let  us  see  what  the  President  of  the 
United  States  says  about  it. 

This  is  what  the  Pi'esident  said 
about  it: 

I  do  not  believe  any  settlement  which 
violates  our  wage-price  guldeposts — 

That  is  the  3.2  percent  to  which  I 
referred — 

to   this  extent   Is  in  the  national  interest. 

I  know  the  people  of  New  York  must  be 
relieved  that  the  transit  strike  Is  settled 
and  normal  Ufe  has  been  restored.  I  share 
their  feeling  and  I  want  to  express  my  pride 
In  the  way  that  these  people  met  the  de- 
mands and  pressure. 

Candor  reqxilres  me  to  say  that  I  am  quite 
disturbed  that  essential  services  could  be 
paralyzed  for  so  long,  and  I  am  equally  dis- 
turbed by  the  cost  of  the  settlement. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  power — power  in 
the  hands  of  Irresponsible  persons,  in  the 
hands  of  arrogant  persons,  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  operate  in  a  tyrannical 
fashion  merely  to  gratify  their  own  egoes. 

Instead  of  considering  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  which  would  have  the  in- 
evitable effect  of  adding  to  the  mighty 
powers  already  enjoyed  by  unions,  I  urge 
Congress  to  consider  legislation  that 
would  protect  the  citizens  of  our  country 
from  being  subjected  to  the  antics  and 
impoeltl(ms  of  a  Mlch«iel  Quill. 
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While  we  are  at  it,  Mr.  President,  we 
might  also  consider  enacting  laws  that 
will  prevent  pilfering  and  protect  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  now  accumulated  in  union 
treasuries  and  in  their  pension  and  wel- 
fare funds,  which  rightfully  belong  to 
the  rank-and-file  union  members.  Just 
last  summer,  the  Senate  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  conducted 
an  Inquiry  into  the  diversion  of  union 
pension  and  welfare  funds  of  two  labor 
unions — the  Allied  Trade  Coimcil  and 
Teamster  Local  815  in  New  York  City. 
The  record  developed  at  those  hearings 
established  that  the  ofQcials  of  those  two 
unions  looted  pension  and  welfare  funds, 
belonging  to  the  workers,  of  $4  million. 
I  have  Introduced  legislation  to  protect 
these  fimds  from  such  raids  in  the  future. 
I  feel  that  Congress  would  be  well  advised 
to  consider  that  bill  instead  of  the  pend- 
ing measure,  and  to  remedy  that  situa- 
tion, rather  thtin  to  expend  its  time  try- 
ing to  give  even  greater  power  to  men  in 
a  position  to  do  such  looting. 

As  a  result  of  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  I  have  offered  legislation 
to  outlaw  strikes  at  our  missile  sites  and 
other  strategic  defense  facilities.  I  truly 
believe  that  we  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  strikes  at  missile  sites  or  other  war 
plants  when  a  war  is  in  progress.  I  do 
not  believe  that  I,  in  good  conscience, 
if  I  were  a  worker  in  such  a  plant  or  site, 
could  strike  to  delay  production  of  some 
weapon,  ammunition,  or  materiel  that 
our  fighting  forces  needed  on  the  battle- 
field, and  thereby  subject  them  to  greater 
dangers  by  causing  a  delay  in  the  re- 
ceipt by  our  fighting  men  of  the  weapons 
and  instrumentalities  which  they  so  bad- 
ly need.  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a 
strike  should  be  permitted. 

We  have  courts  to  settle  issues,  to  de- 
termine even  the  life  and  death  of  in- 
dividuals, to  determine  whether  a  per- 
son should  be  at  liberty  or  whether  he 
should  be  in  prison.  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  we  should  set  up  some  kind  of  proc- 
ess— an  arbitrary  process,  if  we  will — 
or  some  tribunal  which  we  could  entrust 
with  power  to  resolve  these  Issues  where 
a  strike  is  about  to  occur  or  has  taken 
place  In  a  defense  or  missile  site  where 
production  of  materiel  is  vitally  needed 
in  the  war  effort. 

If  we  can  trust  the  courts  to  send  men 
to  prison  for  life  under  due  process  of 
law,  we  certainly  should  be  able  to  es- 
tablish some  tribunal  that  we  can  trust 
to  do  justice  and  equity  to  employer,  em- 
ployee, and  the  Oovemment. 

The  record  of  irresponsibility  compiled 
by  some  unions  with  respect  to  those 
vital  programs  certainly  does  not  com- 
mend them  for  further  and  greater  power 
than  they  already  have.  Instead,  the 
situation  cries  out  for  remedy  in  this 
period  of  war  and  threatened  peril. 
Therefore,  I  would  urge  Congress  to  lay 
aside  the  pending  measure  and  consider 
the  remedies  proposed  In  these  and  other 
pending  bills. 

I  would  also  suggest,  Mr.  President, 
that  Congress  might  likewise  consider. 
In  lieu  of  the  pending  measure,  leglsla- 
tion  to  make  Federal  antitrust  laws  ap- 
plicable to  certain  activities  of  labor  un- 
ions in  the  transportation  industry  so 


that  Federal  courts  would  be  authorized 
to  issue  injimctions  to  restrain  violations 
where  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
interest  and  safety.  The  transportation 
Industry  is  essential  to  this  Nation's 
existence  and  continued  progress  and  we 
should  see  to  it  that  it  is  amply  protected. 
During  the  past  three  sessions  of  Con- 
gress I  have  offered  legislation  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose  and  it  is  still  pending 
and  awaiting  action. 

Mr.  President,  the  raw  and  unre- 
stricted power  to  Impose  compulsory 
unionism  upon  the  right  to  work  any- 
where in  American  industry,  is  too  awe- 
some even  for  the  best-lntentioned  lead- 
ers of  organized  labor  to  possess.  But 
to  put  that  frightening  power  within  the 
reaches  of  some  elements  within  the  rank 
and  file  of  labor  or  its  leaders,  as  the  re- 
peal of  section  14(b)  would  do.  Is  un- 
thinkable. 

If  section  14(b)  Is  repealed,  workers 
would  be  compelled  to  Join  unions  that 
are  imder  incompetent  or  questionable 
leadership.  Just  as  much  so  as  It  would 
compel  them  to  Join  a  union  that  is 
under  efficient  and  honest  leadership. 
The  law  of  compulsion  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  good  unions  and  bad  unions. 

If  there  happens  to  be  a  bad  union  or 
a  union  under  dishonest  and  corrupt 
leadership  in  a  given  plant,  and  we  were 
to  repeal  section  14(b),  every  worker 
would  be  compelled  to  join  that  union — 
corrupt  or  not  corrupt,  tyrannical  or  not 
tyrannical.  He  would  have  no  choice. 
He  would  have  to  join  and  pay  tribute. 
or  he  would  not  eat. 

Today,  in  States  having  right-to-work 
laws  such  as  Arkansas,  workers  have  a 
choice  and  can  refuse  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  a  union  that  they  believe  to  be  a 
bad  union,  or  of  a  union  that  they  con- 
sider to  be  under  corrupt  leadership.  If 
14(b)  is  repealed,  they  will  no  longer 
have  that  right.  Instead  they  will  be 
compelled  to  join. 

Mr.  President,  I  refuse  to  deny  them 
the  right  to  choose.  I  refuse  to  compel 
them  to  Join.  I  therefore  shall  vote 
against  repeal. 

Mr.  President,  the  arguments,  the  rea- 
sons, that  can  be  presented  in  opposition 
to  this  proposal  are  really  unlimited. 
Instances  can  be  cited,  case  after  case, 
circumstance  after  circumstance,  princi- 
ple upon  principle,  right  and  Justice  as 
we  truly  know  it  to  be  can  be  Interposed 
as  a  defense  in  opposition  to  this  pro- 
posal for  time  Indefinite. 

And  so,  If  someone  asks,  "Why  spend 
so  much  time  on  it?"  it  is  because  of  the 
importance  of  the  issue.  If  a  resolution 
were  before  us  to  deny  freedom  of  speech, 
would  anyone  want  us  to  give  it  only 
passing  opposition,  and  then  let  It  be  en- 
acted? Some  of  us  feel  rather  deeply 
about  it. 

The  proposal  before  us  strikes  at 
depths  that  will  leave  wounds  inflicted 
upon  our  body  politic,  on  the  rights  of 
our  people,  that  cannot  be  healed.  The 
scars  will  be  there  as  we  exercise  our 
rights  in  the  future,  as  future  genera- 
tions come  along  to  read  the  Declara- 
tlon  of  Independence.  And  when  they 
read  of  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  they  will  wonder 
when  that  ceased  to  be  a  fundamental 


principle  upon  which  our  Government 
rested.  They  will  wonder  when  the 
change  occurred.  If  they  have  enough 
curiosity  to  look  at  the  record  they  will 
find  that  a  part  of  that  change  occurred 
the  day  that  the  Senate  passed  this  bill. 
They  will  find  that  was  a  part  of  the 
change  that  destroyed  their  liberty. 

An  important  change  should  be  de- 
bated; but  the  debate  should  go  to  the 
point  of  resisting  such  a  change.  As 
the  proposal  is  made  to  compel  union 
membership.  It  challenges  us  to  prevent 
that  compulsion  from  being  imposed. 

There  are  many  elements  on  which  I 
could  speak  at  much  greater  length  than 
I  shtdl  speak  today,  but  I  wish  to  give  a 
few  more  exajnples. 

For  3  years,  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  Racketeering  listened  to 
a  parade  of  more  than  1.400  witnesses 
detail  stories  of  crime  and  corruption  in 
the  imlon  movement.  Stories  of  vio- 
lence, bribery,  extortion,  and  the  exploi- 
tation of  working  people  to  dimensions 
that  shocked  the  conscience.  Regret- 
tably, those  hearings  only  disclosed  these 
dlsplcable  conditions,  they  could  not  dis- 
pel or  dispose  of  them.  There  Is  still 
corruption  in  some  labor  unions  today, 
and  the  record  developed  during  our  in- 
vestigations leads  to  the  Inescapable  con- 
clusion that  total  compulsory  union- 
ism— which  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
would  establish  on  a  nationwide  basis — 
and  corruption  sometimes  go  hand  In 
hand. 

For  the  greatest  Incidence  of  crime, 
corruption,  and  violence  in  organized 
labor  was  found  by  our  committee  to 
have  occurred  In  those  States  not  hav- 
ing right-to-work  laws.  Presently  31 
States  do  not  have  such  laws  but — and 
this  is  Important — so  long  as  we  keep 
section  14(b)  on  the  books,  the  people 
in  those  States  will  have  the  authority 
to  enact  laws  on  this  subject  if  and  when 
they  choose  to  do  so.  Repeal  of  that 
provision  would  take  that  right  away 
from  the  States  and  thereby  usurp  their 
sovereignty  on  an  Issue  which  vitally 
concerns  the  fundamental  rights  of  their 
citizens. 

Under  the  present  laws,  the  right  to 
organize,  the  right  to  belong  to  a  union, 
and  the  right  to  bargain  collectively,  are 
well  protected.  So  It  Is  clear  that  if  a 
worker  chooses  not  to  join  a  union,  or 
participate  in  its  affairs.  It  Is  not  because 
he  cannot  do  so,  rather  It  Is  because  he 
will  not,  or  does  not  choose  to  do  so. 
The  total  number  of  nonagriculture  pro- 
duction workers  in  America  is  estimated 
at  55  million.  Of  this  number  some  17 
million,  or  30  percent,  are  members  of 
unions.  Thus  the  vast  majority  of 
American  industrial  workers — almost 
40  million  of  them,  or  70  percent,  have 
chosen  not  to  Join  a  imlon. 

Six  major  labor  organizations,  with  s 
combined  membership  In  excess  of  3  mil* 
Hon,  were  clearly  shown  by  our  commit- 
tee investigation  to  be  substantially  un« 
der  the  control  and  Influence  of  evil  and 
unscrupulous  leaders.  Tlie  account  of 
corruption,  gangsterism,  embezzlement, 
looting,  and  outright  theft  of  millions 
of  dollars  from  the  pension,  welfare,  and 
other  union  funds  by  corrupt  leaders  of 
those  unions  constitutes  one  of  the  mosi 
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■candaloufl  and  shocking  disclosxiree  re- 
sulting from  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee's Invcetlgatlon.  Yet  these  same 
unions,  with  many  of  those  same  corrupt 
leaders,  still  In  positions  of  control  over 
their  affairs  are  continuing  to  function 
today  as  the  bargaining  representatives 
of  millions  of  American  workers. 

One  of  thoae  six  unions,  the  Tecunsters 
Union,  Is  possibly  the  largest  tmd  most 
powerful  labor  organizations  in  the 
world.  Its  membership  exceeds  1 V2  mil- 
lion, and  its  annual  income  is  probably 
in  excess  of  9100  million.  And  this  very 
union — with  many  of  the  same  corrupt 
elements  who  were  exposed  during  our 
Inveatlgatlon,  still  in  control  of  its  af- 
fairs— Is  today  possessed  of  such  exorbi- 
tant power  that  it  can,  at  any  time  Its 
leaders  choose,  call  a  nationwide  strike 
that  would  bring  the  operations  of  vast 
segments  of  American  industry  to  an 
abrupt  halt. 

It  could  pull  another  Michael  Quill  in- 
volving all  of  the  trucking  industries  in 
this  country. 

No  one  can  convince  me  that  we  should 
add  to  the  power  which  those  corrupt 
unions  and  their  unscrupulous  leaders 
already  possess  by  repealing  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  there- 
by enlarging  their  authority  to  impose 
compulsory  membership  in  their  unions 
as  a  condition  upon  the  right  to  work  for 
a  living. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  only 
similarity  between  the  corrupt  labor  or- 
ganizations and  their  leaders,  and  the 
decent,  honest,  and  loyal  unions,  and 
their  honest,  loyal  officials,  who  I  am 
proud  to  say,  constitute  the  vast  major- 
ity of  unions  in  the  union  movement.  Is 
that  both  are  treated  alike  under  the  law. 
Both  enjoy  the  same  special  benefits, 
privileges,  immunities,  and  exceptions 
under  our  laws.  And  both  have  the  same 
unrestrained  and  tremendous  powers 
that  will  be  further  enlarged  If  section 
14(b)  Is  repealed. 

In  other  words,  this  power  cannot  be 
granted  only  to  the  good  unions.  When 
It  Is  granted.  It  Is  granted  to  all  unions, 
the  good  and  the  bad.  It  goes  to  those 
under  honest  leadership  and  those  under 
the  leadership  of  oi>pressors. 

The  more  than  40,000  persons  inter- 
viewed by  our  committee  provided  ample 
evidence  that  the  scope  of  infiltration 
of  organized  labor  by  the  forces  of  crime 
and  eormptlon  was  far  more  widespread 
and  extensive  than  anyone  had  believed 
poaslble. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  in  my  re- 
marks on  October  7,  1965,  to  which  I 
previously  referred,  I  quoted  statements 
made  by  Mr.  George  Meany,  president 
of  the  AFli-CIO  with  respect  to  his  shock 
and  lurpriae  at  the  amount  of  corrupti<m 
and  dishonesty  that  the  committee  had 
uncovered  in  labor  unions. 

To  gain  control  of  imlons  these  forces 
used  the  tools  of  tyranny — e.g.,  forcing 
union  membership  on  workers  by  making 
employers  enter  into  compulsory  mem- 
bertfilp  eontraets  thereby  delivering  the 
employen  acainst  their  will  to  the  un- 
ion: abrogatlnff  all  democratic  processes 
within  the  union  and  substituting  com- 
plete (UetatOTlal  power  by  union  officials; 
■ppotaittng  known  erfmlnals  and  unre- 


formed  convicts  to  positions  of  authority 
and  trust  over  rank-and-file  union  mem- 
bers; using  union  funds  to  bribe  public 
officials;  and  extorting  money  from  em- 
lAoyen.  Then,  to  maintain  their  tyrsm- 
nlcal  control  over  such  unions,  these  un- 
scrupulous forces  frequently  resorted  to 
brute  physical  violence  and  threats  of 
violence  against  union  members  and  even 
against  their  families.  Bombed  busi- 
nesses and  dynamited  homes  were  the 
hallmark  of  ruthless  men  who  Imposed 
their  reign  of  terror  over  the  rank-and- 
file  members  and  undertook  to  silence 
anyone  audacious  enough  to  raise  his 
voice  in  protest. 

One  means  of  controlling  a  subordi- 
nate local  by  an  international  labor  or- 
ganization is  the  use  of  a  device  known 
as  a  trusteeship.  The  international  or- 
ganization sends  in  a  representative,  who 
assumes  complete  control  of  the  local 
organization  no  matter  how  unwanted 
the  supervisor  is  or  how  thinly  veiled  is 
the  excuse  for  liis  intervention.  Until 
the  passage  of  the  Landrum-Griffln  Act, 
there  was  an  unlimited  time  during 
which  this  supervision  could  remain. 
While  this  condition  exists  today,  al- 
though now  regulated  to  a  limited  extent 
by  law,  the  trustee  or  supervisor  makes 
all  decisions  for  the  local. 

The  men  have  no  further  right,  no  fur- 
ther authority,  no  further  voice  in  its 
affairs.  The  supervisor,  the  trustee, 
often  have  complete  charge  of  the  funds. 
He  frequently  is  In  complete  control  of 
all  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  local 
union  during  the  period  of  the  trustee- 
ship. We  found  this  device  abused  in 
numerous  unions.  As  an  illustration, 
the  Operating  Engineers  Union  which 
appeared  before  our  subcommittee  had 
one  local — local  399,  Chicago — under  a 
trusteeship  for  almost  30  years.  It  would 
have  been  quite  possible  for  a  young  man 
to  have  joined  that  union,  worked  his 
whole  adult  life  and  retired  without  ever 
having  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
anything  in  this  union,  not  even  for  the 
officers.  A  trusteeship  was  found  to  have 
been  imposed  on  another  union  for  18 
years,  and  the  evidence  showed  conclu- 
sively that  the  treasury  of  that  local  was 
looted  of  millions  of  dollars  while  under 
such  trusteeship.  I  certainly  could  not 
vote  to  force  a  man  to  join  unions  under 
that  kind  of  leadership.  If  we  take  the 
choice  away  from  them,  that  Is  in  es- 
sence what  we  are  doing.  They  will  be 
compelled  to  join  If  such  a  situation  Is 
present. 

Our  committee  also  heard  testimony 
about  many  hoodlums  who  found  the 
ranks  of  labor  a  fertile  source  of  income, 
a  condition  that  still  prevails  in  some 
areas.  Two  in  particular  come  to  my 
mind  as  having  moved  from  other  Illegal 
fields  into  the  labor  rackets — Johnny 
Dloguardl  suid  a  cohort.  Anthony — Tony 
Ducks — Corallo.  Between  them  they 
controlled  several  unions  In  different  In- 
ternationals. While  their  operations  var- 
ied. If  anything  else  failed,  force  was 
employed  to  keep  the  members  or  the 
management  in  line.  In  some  cases  these 
men  started  off  with  nothing  but  a  char- 
ter, and  not  a  single  member.  They  had 
only  a  paper  charter.  They  would  ap- 
proach an  employer  and  offer  to  sign  a 


"sweetheart"  contract  with  him  in  order 
to  provide  some  semblance  of  a  labor 
contract  so  that  other  union  organizers 
would  stay  away.  These  contracts  were 
always  financially  advantageous  to  the 
hoodlums  and  sometimes  even  to  the  em- 
ployer, but  they  greatly  depressed  work- 
ing conditions  of  the  employees  to  whom 
such  contracts  applied.  As  a  corollary 
to  this,  the  hoodlums  would  simply  ter- 
rorize small  businessmen  into  making 
payoffs  to  them  in  return  for  labor  peace. 

How  many  thousands  of  workers  were 
victimized  by  such  exploitation  no  one 
knows.  Because  for  every  case  that  the 
committee  was  able  to  investigate,  there 
were  literally  hundreds  of  complaints 
that  could  not  be  explored  because  of 
sheer  lack  of  time  and  resources.  But 
the  cases  covered  revealed  appalling 
stories  of  evil  and  abuses  which  were  be- 
ing perpetrated  against  our  working  men 
and  women  by  persons  who  posed  as  la- 
bor leaders  and  friends  of  the  working- 
man  but  were  exposed  as  plain  hoodlums 
seeking  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  working  men  and  women 
whose  interests  they  professed  to  repre- 
sent and  protect.  No  one  can  convince 
me  that  we  should  add  the  weapon  of 
nationwide  compulsory  unionism  to  the 
already  powerful  arsenal  possessed  by 
such  unions.  For  they  already  enjoy 
privileges  far  beyond  any  currently  ex- 
tended to  any  other  private  organiza- 
tion in  this  country.  Indeed,  organized 
labor's  monopolistic  position  is  unique 
among  American  Institutions,  and  it  has 
not  yet  proven  that  it  merits  the  near 
unrestrained  power  it  presently  enjoys; 
much  less  has  it  earned  the  right  to  more. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  1964  elec- 
tion of  officers  held  by  the  United  Elec- 
trical. Radio  b  Machine  Workers  of 
America.  AFL-CIO.  The  union  reported 
that  Mr.  James  B.  Carey.  Incumbent 
president,  had  been  reelected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  over  2.000  votes.  But  a  recount 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  showed  that 
Mr.  Carey  actually  lost  the  election  by 
more  than  20.000  votes. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions conducted  an  inquiry  into  the  di- 
version of  union  pension  and  welfare 
funds  of  the  Allied  Trade  Council  and 
Teamster  Local  815  in  New  York  City, 
The  degree  of  democracy  in  local  815 
was  shown  by  Its  ballot,  which  offered 
only  one  candidate  for  each  office. 

The  record  of  those  hearings  showed 
that  the  officials  of  those  two  unions 
looted  pension  and  welfare  funds  belong- 
ing to  thousands  of  rank-and-file  union 
members,  of  $4  million. 

Mind  you.  Mr.  President,  this  was  only 
last  year.  This  was  since  the  Select 
Committee  on  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions conducted  its  series  of  hearings. 

A  substantial  portion  of  this  loot  was 
used  by  those  officials  to  establish  lavish 
lifetime  pensions  for  themselves  and  to 
speculate  in  the  stock  market  for  their 
own  personal  enrichment. 

My  recollection  is  that  at  least  one  of 
them  established  a  lifetime  retirement 
fund  which  would  pay  him  $54,000  a 
year.  He  did  pretty  well  for  himself. 
The  workers  got  nothing;  their  money 
was  taken. 
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When  called  as  witnesses  to  testify  at 
the  subcommittee's  hearings  about  their 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  these  unions, 
they  refused  to  answer  any  and  all  ques- 
tions directed  to  them  by  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee,  on  the  ground  that 
to  do  so  might  tend  to  incriminate  them. 

Yet,  at  this  very  moment  those  same 
individuals  continued  as  ofHcials  of  two 
labor  unions  which  have  collective  bar- 
gaining contracts  covering  thousands  of 
working  men  and  women  in  the  New 
York  area. 

Equally  shocking  is  the  fact  that  the 
limitations  and  inadequacies  of  existing 
laws  make  it  highly  questionable  whether 
these  corrupt  officials  can  be  successfully 
prosecuted,  or  whether  the  millions  of 
dollars  stolen  from  funds  belonging  to 
the  rank-and-file  members  can  ever  be 
recovered. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  advised 
the  committee  in  a  letter,  after  reviewing 
the  transcript  of  the  testimony  and  the 
flies,  that  under  existing  law  the  De- 
partment cannot  prosecute.  So  far  as 
they  know,  under  existing  law  the  funds 
cannot  be  recovered  because  in  the 
manipulation  process  $2  million  of  the 
$4  million  wound  up  in  two  foreign  cor- 
porations. The  union  leaders  created 
two  corporations,  one  in  Liberia  and  the 
other  in  some  other  country.  They  are 
what  are  called  research  foundations, 
but  they  have  engaged  in  no  research. 
The  money  was  placed  in  those  corpora- 
tions, and  that  is  all  that  was  done.  The 
man  who  is  operating  the  show  was  made 
the  trustee  of  the  funds,  and  it  was  then 
provided  that  he  could  name  his  suc- 
cessor, and  that  that  successor  could 
name  his  successor.  In  other  words,  it 
is  an  arrangement  of  a  trustee  in 
perpetuity. 

The  Department  of  Justice  tells  us 
that  the  money  cannot  be  recovered. 
The  Department  tells  us  that  it  cannot 
prosecute.  So  instead  of  seeking  to  give 
such  unions  more  power — and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  what  is  proposed  is  to 
give  them  more  power;  we  shall  be  giv- 
ing aid  to  the  good  and  the  bad  alike — 
we  ought  to  be  processing  the  bill  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  to  protect 
working  people,  instead  of  taking  more 
of  their  rights  from  them. 

Senators  may  ask  why  the  members 
do  not  withdraw  from  these  corrupt 
labor  unions.  The  answer  is  that  they 
cannot  do  so.  if  they  want  to  retain 
their  jobs. 

They  cannot;  they  would  lose  their 
jobs.  They  can  be  made  to  join  a  union 
and  made  to  stay  in  it,  and  they  are 
being  made  to  stay  in.  They  can  do 
nothing  about  it.  All  they  can  do  is  pay 
their  dues  and  do  whatever  else  they  are 
told,  or  be  fined. 

Because  the  collective  bargaining 
agreements  entered  into  with  their  em- 
ployers by  these  unsavory  labor  officials 
are  compulsory  membership  contracts 
which  make  it  mandatory  for  all  of  the 
workers  to  join  and  pay  dues  to  the  union 
as  a  condition  of  employment.  Any  em- 
ployee who  dares  to  protest  or  challenge 
the  actions  of  those  corrupt  union  lead- 
ers would  automatically  Imperil  his 
livelihood  and.  in  some  instances,  might 
even  endanger  his  life, 
cxn 84 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  it  is  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  that  the  powers  now 
vested  in  labor  leaders  under  existing 
laws  are  so  great  that  abuses  are  fre- 
quently committed  without  any  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  rem- 
edy the  wrongs  through  criminal  prose- 
cution or  otherwise? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  to  the  instance 
I  have  just  cited,  I  am.  in  effect,  quoting 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  We  have  inquired  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  see  what  more  can 
be  done.  They  have  been  unable  to  do 
anything  to  get  the  money  back.  No  suit 
has  been  instituted.  I  believe  I  have  in 
my  possession  a  letter  which  I  could 
place  in  the  Record  which  states  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  cannot  prose- 
cute because  of  insufficient  evidence. 
There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  could  not  some 
of  the  members  of  the  union  who  feel 
that  their  funds  have  been  improperly 
used  withdraw  from  that  particular 
union,  join  another  union,  and  thus 
escape  infringement  upon  their  rights? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  the  particular 
union  has  a  contract  with  the  employer, 
the  employees  cannot  join  another  imlon. 
They  are  bound  by  their  contract. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  that  mean 
that  if  the  particular  worker  wanted  to 
retain  his  job  under  the  conditions  which 
now  prevail,  he  would  have  to  suffer  the 
abuses  that  have  been  perpetrated  upon 
him  beyond  the  improper  use  of  the 
money  which  he  has  paid  in  as  dues? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  money  was 
paid  in  by  the  employer  as  a  pension. 
The  employer  was  forced  to  pay  this 
money  into  the  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
the  workers.  It  was  a  part  of  the  bar- 
gaining contract. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  It  correct  that  the 
union  members  are  helpless  under  the 
present  conditions?  They  either  must 
suffer  the  wrong  or  find  themselves  with- 
out a  job  In  an  industry  in  which  they 
have  been  trained? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  believe  that  is  the 
inescapable  conclusion.  I  do  not  know 
any  other  answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  Senator  famil- 
iar with  recent  decisions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  dealing  with  the 
right  of  unions  to  provide,  by  regulations, 
penalties  upon  members  unless  the  mem- 
bers fully  comply  with  the  regulations? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  familiar  with 
some  of  those  cases.  I  have  some  nota- 
tions about  those  cases  here  in  my  notes, 
not  in  my  prepared  remarks. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  is  It 
correct  liiat  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  has  ruled  that  a  union  mem- 
ber who  crosses  a  picket  line  can  be 
punished  by  the  union  through  the  Im- 
position of  a  financial  penalty? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  My  recollection  Is 
that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
sustained  the  union  in  the  imposition  of 
a  $500  fine.  That  was  in  the  case  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribime,  on  August 
6,  1954. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  beUeve  that  is  the 
case.  Is  it  also  correct  that  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  ruled  that  if 
a  union  member  comes  to  Washingrton  to 
protest  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment that  has  been  entered  into  and 
complains  about  the  management  of  the 
union,  he  can  be  fined  for  violating  the 
regulations  in  making  his  protest  to  the 
Washington  officials? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  believe  that  question  was  in- 
volved in  the  Tawas  Tube  Products  case. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Union  members 
came  here  and  filed  a  petition  seeking 
to  decertify  their  union  so  that  the  em- 
ployers might  join  another  union  and 
thus  get  rid  of  a  union  that  they  felt 
was  not  responsive  to  the  protection  of 
their  best  interests. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  that  mean 
that  an  American  citizen  who  felt  that 
his  union  had  not  been  serving  him 
properly  would  be  prohibited  from  exer- 
cising his  right  to  come  to  Washington 
in  order  to  ask  for  a  decertification  of 
the  union  which  he  beUeved  had  not 
been  properly  serving  him? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  He  would  be  fined  and  punished 
for  undertsiking  to  protest  and  to  exer- 
cise what  we  would  regard  sis  his  legiti- 
mate right  to  dissent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  know  the 
status  of  the  case  about  which  I  shall 
now  ask  the  Senator.  The  case  involves 
a  union  which,  in  its  regulations,  pro- 
vides that  anyone  who  absents  himself 
from  a  meeting  can  be  fined.  A  lady 
member  of  that  union  decided  that  she 
would  rather  go  to  church  on  Sunday 
morning  than  attend  a  union  meetirig. 
A  fine  was  imposed  upon  her.  and  the 
fine  was  held  to  be  valid. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  That  is  the  case  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Ellen  Benson.  Incidentally,  that  case 
was  reported  in  a  newspaper  in  Lima. 
Ohio.  The  woman  was  fined  $10.40  for 
going  to  church  on  Sunday  morning  in- 
stead of  attending  a  union  meeting. 

The  union  insisted  on  holding  Its  meet- 
ings at  the  hour  of  her  church  services 
on  Sunday  morning,  and  she  was  fined 
for  going  to  church  rather  than  to  the 
union  meeting. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  becomes  of  the 
rights  of  the  citizen  If  a  union  has  that 
power  to  control  the  members  of  its 
urUon? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  These  rights  are 
being  trampled  on.  The  rights  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country  are  being  eroded 
away. 

I  have  some  notes  here  concerning 
that  case. 

The  harsh  disciplinary  power  of  un- 
ions has  even  come  between  at  least  one 
worker  and  her  religion.  A  Lima,  Ohio, 
newspaper  reported  this  case,  which  oc- 
curred in  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Beiuon  paid  $1040  in 
county  court  Thursday  lor  going  to  church 
instead  of  union  meeting.  In  a  pretrial 
hearing.  Judge  Robert  Mlech  decreed  she 
must  pay  a  $5  fine  to  the  union  and  M.40 
In  court  costs  for  admittedly  not  complying 
with  union  bylaws  that  provided  any  mem- 
ber that  mlsMs  three  of  five  meetings  be 
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flufld.  TtM  unloD  brought  rult  agaluBt  Mra. 
Banaon  wh«n  sIm  tMOkad  at  paying  the  fine. 
"Tba  union  maotlnga  oooie  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing exactly  at  my  church  time,"  ahe  said, 
'^'ra  told  them  over  and  oyer  again  that  I 
wlU  never  go  to  their  meetings  as  long  as 
they  are  on  Sunday,"  the  said.  "And  I  stUl 
■wont." 

The  judge  conceded  the  pralseworthl- 
ness  of  her  reason  for  missing  the  union 
meetings  but  said  that  It  was  clear  that 
the  United  Papermakers  Local  356.  had 
the  power  to  aneas  the  fine. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  this  lady  wanted 
to  retain  her  Job,  she  either  had  to  com- 
ply with  the  onion  rules  and  pay  the 
penaJty  or  give  up  her  desire  to  go  to 
church. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  She  had  two  al- 
ternatives. She  could  pay  up  or  get  out. 
I  see  no  other  alternative  that  she  had. 

This  proposal  would  say  that  today  a 
union  can  s&y  when  a  person  can  go  to 
church  and  what  he  must  do  to  hold  a 
Job.  The  worker  must  pay  tribute  to 
the  union.  That  Is  what  it  amounts  to. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that,  and  it  is  wrong. 

That  illustrates  how  powerful  the 
unions  are  becoming  and  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  right.  It  has  gone  to  that  extreme. 
We  are  being  asked  to  further  revise 
that  power  and  force  workers  to  Join 
unions  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
I  think  it  is  beyond  all  reason  and  con- 
trary to  every  concept  that  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  had  when  they  established 
our  country. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  not  thought 
this  out.  but  what  would  be  the  situation 
If  the  UjS.  Government  were  to  adopt  a 
law  ,  and  reqxilre  that  absence  from 
church  is  mandatory  to  serve  some  eco- 
nomic program  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment? 
Would  such  a  law  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  be  valid;  and  If  it  be  invalid 
under  the  Constitution  because  of  inter- 
ference with  the  right  of  a  person  to 
choose  his  religion,  would  it  not  mean 
that  the  union  would  have  greater  power 
than  that  of  the  US.  Ooverxunent? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  see  how 
it  can  be  interpreted  in  any  other  way. 
There  Is  no  other  interpretation  which 
ean  be  placed  up<xi  it. 

I  do  not  think  we  could  pass  a  law 
saying  that  nobody  could  go  to  church. 
for  example,  without  paying  a  fine. 
How  constitutional  would  it  be? 

Mr.     LAUSCHE.    The     courts    have 

Mr.  McCUSliAN.  But  a  union  could 
doit. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
wy  much. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  my  dlstin- 
gulBhed  frtend.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
dismissing  conditions  found  in  some 
labor  ualoDS,  in  which  the  welfare  and 
paoaion  fundi  bad  been  looted;  and  I 
wish  to  ay  further,  indeed,  it  is  this  very 
power  to  eompel  membership  in  and  con- 
tributiona  to  the  labor  unions  which  they 
oontrol  which  has  enaUed  corrupt  union 
oOdAla  to  entrench  themselves  in  the 
organlnd  labor  movement  and  to  ex- 
ploit the  worUngman  for  his  own  piir- 
poaat.  It  Is  this  monopolistic  and  com- 
polaMT  power  orer  the  Individual's  right 
to  work  for  a  Ihrlng  which  has  enabled 
them  to  impose  a  system  of  tryranny  and 


virtual  enslavement  over  himdreda  of 
thousands  of  workers  in  this  Nation. 

One  of  the  principal  legal  obstacles  en- 
countered today  by  such  corrupt  unions 
and  their  evil  leaders  are  State  right-to- 
work  laws  which  prohlbt  the  imposition 
of  compulsory  membership  in  a  labor 
union  as  a  condition  of  employment,  and 
those  laws  would  be  nullified  by  the  re- 
peal of  secUon  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

One  is  compelled  to  susk.  then,  can  com- 
pulsory membership  in  a  labor  union 
dominated  and  controlled  by  dishonest 
oCQcials  be  justified? 

Mr.  President,  the  answer  is  no.  I 
expect  to  speak  on  this  subject  at  some 
length  on  a  future  date,  and  therefore, 
imtil  then,  I  only  wish  to  state  again  for 
the  Record  and  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  we  cannot  and  will  not  bestow  the 
powers  which  would  result  from  the  re- 
peal of  14(b)  on  the  good  unions  only; 
we  will  be  bestowing  those  powers  on  the 
bad  as  weU. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  come  to  my  con- 
clTision  today.  We  would  not  deny  any 
man  the  right  of  free  speech.  Yet  we 
deny  him  the  right  of  free  work.  It  is 
proposed  to  deny  him  the  choice  of 
whether  he  will  join  a  union  that  is  al- 
leged to  be — or  it  may  be,  for  that  mat- 
ter— for  his  benefit  and  welfare,  or 
whether  he  will  be  compelled  to  join. 

I  am  opposed  to  compulsion,  and  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  never  accede  to  the  de- 
mands of  those  who  would  take  that  right 
of  choice  from  their  fellow  man,  on  the 
penalty  of  denying  him  the  bread  of 
life. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


[No.  16  Leg] 

Aiken 

Jordan.  Idaho 

PeU 

Anderson 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

Long,  Mo. 

Randolph 

Clark 

Long.  La. 

Robertaon 

Dlrksen 

Mansfield 

Russell,  3.C. 

DomlDlck 

McCleUan 

Saltonstall 

EasUaDd 

McOee 

Simpson 

Oore 

McGovem 

Smith 

Omening 

Molntyre 

Symington 

Hart 

Morse 

WlUlams,  N.J. 

Holland 

Murphy 

Yar  bo  rough 

Inouye 

Mujskle 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Jack  Ann 

Neuberger 

Young.  Ohio 

JordAn,  K.C. 

Pactore 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum Is  not  present. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  ihe  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Baktlxtt,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Brewster, 
Mr.  BuKDicK.  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Bru)  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  CmiRCH,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Cotton,  Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Doug- 
las, Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Fong, 
Mr.  PuLBRiGHT,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Hartkx, 


Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Hickeniooper,  Mr.  Hill, 
Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Magnuson, 
Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr. 
Russell  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE,  Mr.  Thxtrmond,  and  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware  entered  the  Chamber  and 
answered  to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  in  many  ways,  I  am  surprised 
that  those  who  advocate  the  rep>eal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  would 
make  renewed  efforts  to  again  force  this 
matter  through  the  Senate. 

I  am  surprised  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. 

First  of  all,  the  efforts  which  were  made 
last  year  to  bring  this  matter  before  the 
Senate  were  defeated  decisively. 

Secondly,  a  great  many  things  have 
happened  since  last  year  which  give  more 
than  a  strong  indication  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  opposed  to  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  and  are  afraid  of  the  awe- 
some power  which  will  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  labor  bosses  if  14(b)  is 
stricken  from  the  law  books. 

I  would  hope  that  those  who  are  put- 
ting on  so  much  pressure  for  the  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  would  stand  back  and 
take  a  long,  thoughtful  look  at  the  pub- 
lic Interests  before  pressing  their  point 
further. 

During  my  entire  adult  life,  I  have 
been  active  in  the  business  world,  and  I 
have  given  this  whole  matter  a  great  deal 
of  thought  If  there  is  any  one  thing 
that  stands  out  in  all  of  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  argimients  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  over- 
whelming and  overriding  result  of  repeal 
of  14(b)  would  be  the  putting  of  awesome 
and  dangerous  power  into  the  hands  of 
a  few  people.  When  all  the  fat  is  cut 
away,  this  is  the  only  purjxwe  that  re- 
peal would  serve. 

So  often  in  questions  of  this  kind, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  draw  a  line  be- 
tween the  differences  of  management  and 
labor.  So  often  the  argument  is  made 
that  this  proposition  or  that  proposition 
is  in  favor  of  or  against  management  or 
labor,  and  the  lines  of  battle  are  drawn 
accordingly. 

In  the  case  of  repeal  of  14(b)  there  is 
no  simple  line  of  cleavage  because  ulti- 
mately the  total  effects  will  be  felt  much 
stronger  by  those  who  work  in  the  fac- 
tories than  those  who  manage  and  own 
them.  This  is  true  because  if  section 
14(b)  is  repealed  it  will  give  labor  unions 
an  ironclad  rule  over  their  members  and 
in  large  part  remove  the  bargaining  and 
reasoning  powers  the  members  of  unions 
now  have  within  their  own  organizations. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  will  remove  forever  the  choice 
the  individual  has  in  making  a  decision 
as  to  whether  or  not  he  should  Join  a 
labor  union.  In  my  way  of  thinking, 
there  Is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  this 
would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the 
rights  of  the  individual  members  of  la- 
bor unions. 

Another  thing  that  those  who  are 
pressing  so  hard  for  repeal  of   14(b) 
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should  consider  and  consider  carefully 
is  the  fact  that  those  who  oppose  repeal 
are  not  trying  to  take  anything  away 
from  organized  labor  that  they  have  to- 
day. If  closed  shops  are  the  ultimate  goal 
of  orgEuilzed  labor,  and  I  can  certainly 
understand  that  in  some  cases  both  man- 
agement and  labor  may  want  a  closed 
shop,  there  are  existing  procedures  and 
adequate  machinery  already  in  the  law 
which  will  enable  organized  labor  to 
achieve  its  goals  if  these  gosds  are  cor- 
rect and  if  they  are  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  workingman,  of  management,  and 
the  public. 

In  my  opinion,  it  cannot  be  emphasized 
too  much  that  labor  unions  can,  imder 
existing  law,  achieve  what  they  want  to 
achieve  if  their  purposes  are  right  and 
their  goals  are  sound. 

I  have  heard  the  argument  made  many 
times  that  the  chief  reason  many  people 
want  14(b)  repealed  is  that  it  is  not  right 
and  proper  for  a  person  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  imion  and  not  join  it.  This 
argument  may  be  true,  but  I  would  be 
the  last  person  in  the  world  to  argue  that 
it  is  the  Federal  Government's  duty  or 
responsibility  to  sell  the  union  members 
on  the  advantages  of  joining  the  union 
or  of  forcing  them  to  join  against  their 
will.  After  all,  whose  job  is  it  to  sell  the 
advantages  of  unionism?  We  can  argue 
until  we  are  blue  in  the  face,  but  ulti- 
mately this  task  and  responsibility  must 
fall  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  unions 
themselves,  and  if  indeed  the  advantages 
are  there  for  the  individual  then  I  do 
not  think  the  unions  have  any  worry 
about  the  few  who  might  not  see  the 
light  of  day  and  become  cardcarrying 
members. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  had  a  number 
of  letters  from  preachers  concerning  the 
repeal  of  section  15(b).  Most  of  my 
communications  from  the  clergy  have 
been  in  opposition  to  repeal  of  section 
14(b),  but  a  few  have  been  in  favor  of 
repeal.  I  am  sure  that  those  who  have 
deep  feelings  about  the  matter  are 
sincere  in  their  beliefs.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  understand  how  one  set 
of  thinking  is  applied  to  a  labor  union, 
for  example,  and  an  entirely  different 
approEich  is  used  concerning  the  question 
of  joining  a  church.  I  have  never  known 
a  preacher  of  any  denomination  to  say 
to  those  who  come  to  the  doors  of  a 
church  to  worship  that  they  first  must 
join  and  pay  an  assessment  in  order  to 
participate  in  the  worship  service  and 
the  other  activities  of  the  church.  Re- 
gardless of  denomination.  If  a  church  is 
meeting  its  obligations  to  the  commu- 
nity and  is  offering  services  which  are 
needed  and  desired,  then  it  does  not  have 
to  worry  about  who  joins  and  who  pays 
because  the  active  members  will  be  there 
not  only  to  carry  the  load,  but  they  will 
also  be  there  to  expand  the  cause. 

In  all  sincerity.  I  look  upon  the  mis- 
sion of  organized  labor  in  the  same  way. 

I  have  a  very  deep  conviction  that  if 
the  Federal  Government  attempts  to 
contrive  and  fashion  a  system  under 
which  any  man  is  forced  to  Join  any 
organization  to  earn  a  living  then  a  real 
disservice  and  destruction  of  the  work- 
ingman's  place  in  our  society  will  surely 
result. 


As  all  of  us  know,  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion has  taken  place  in  recent  years 
about  the  question  of  Individual  rights 
of  our  citizens.  I  think  that  more  so 
than  on  any  other  public  question,  there 
is  almost  unanimity  on  the  basic  ques- 
tion involved  in  the  Issue  of  right-to- 
work  laws. 

In  almost  all  cases  after  all  questions 
are  weighed,  the  one  ooint  which  emerges 
and  stands  out  above  all  others  is  the 
simple  one  of  the  basic  right  of  the  in- 
dividual to  exercise  his  freedom  of  choice. 

In  this  connection,  I  was  very  much 
impressed  with  the  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Charlotte  Observer  of  Jan- 
uary 25,  1966.  The  editorial  pointed  out 
that  once  again  efforts  were  being  made 
to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  The  editorial  gave  passing 
consideration  to  the  political  commit- 
ments involved  and  went  on  simply  to 
state  the  heart  of  the  issue  once  again, 
and  I  think  the  point  the  editorial  made 
is  worth  repeating  at  this  time.  That 
point  is  as  follows: 

The  basic  Issue  Is  a  man's  right  to  Join  or 
to  refuse  to  join  a  union.  That  right  should 
remain  unimpaired.  The  union  that  must 
earn  the  allegiance  of  workers  by  Its  perform- 
ance win  be  more  responsible,  more  honest, 
more  concerned  about  the  rights  of  Indi- 
viduals and  corporations,  more  considerate 
of  the  public  interest. 

In  this  fashion,  the  Charlotte  Observer 
editorial  wraps  up  the  whole  matter  in 
a  nice,  neat  package,  and  we  can  make 
any  arguments  we  choose,  but  we  must 
come  back  and  make  our  own  decision 
on  this  one  central,  overriding  point. 
We  cannot  escape  it. 

I  do  not  believe  a  successful  argument 
can  be  made  that  any  individual  .should 
be  deprived  of  his  right  to  work  at  a  job 
available  to  him  and  for  which  he  is 
qualified.  Nor  do  I  believe — and  I  am 
certain  there  is  complete  agreement 
among  many  here  today — that  any  per- 
son or  organization  be  permitted  to 
coerce,  to  harm,  or  injure  the  individual 
or  his  family,  or  his  property  at  home, 
at  work  or  elsewhere,  in  any  manner  or 
action  relating  to  his  employment. 

This  is  a  declaration  of  belief,  a  most 
widely  held  one,  I  hope,  in  the  basic  and 
deeply  rooted  rights  guaranteed  our  citi- 
zens under  the  5th,  9th,  and  14th  amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  implicitly  protect  the  right 
to  work  since  they  prohibit  the  depriva- 
tion of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law,  and  forbid  abridg- 
ment of  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
our  citizens.  As  so  aptly  stated  by  Jus- 
tice Hughes,  in  Truax  v.  Raich,  239  U.S. 
33  (1915)  : 

It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  the 
right  to  work  for  a  living  in  the  common  oc- 
cupations of  the  community  1«  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  personal  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity that  It  was  the  purpoee  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  secure 

It  is  my  contention  that  right-to-work 
laws  provide  protection  so  that  the  in- 
herent right  of  an  individual  to  secure 
and  hold  a  job  shall  not  be  abridged  by 
a  union  security  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  employer  and  the  union.  More 
properly  stated,  voluntary  unionism  em- 
braces a  concept  of  human  liberty  quite 


as  fundamental  as  freedom  of  speech, 
religion,  or  assembly. 

By  the  enactment  of  section  14  (b>, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  recog- 
nized and  preserved  to  the  citizens  of  the 
several  States  the  right,  if  they  so  chose, 
to  enact  statutes  or  constitutional 
amendments  protecting  the  freedom  of 
choice  of  their  individual  citizens  so  that 
their  very  jobs  and  livelihood  could  not 
be  placed  in  jeopardy  through  compul- 
sion by  an  agreement  entered  into  by 
an  aggressive  union  and  an  acquiescent 
employer.  The  principle  of  voluntary 
unionism  should  not  be  open  to  compro- 
mise. Either  one  must  believe  in  the 
freedom  of  Individual  choice  or  must 
accede  to  the  view  that  it  is  proper  to 
shackle  the  will  of  the  imwilling  employ- 
ee through  compulsive  union  devices. 

Consider  what  some  of  our  greatest 
liberal  thinkers  have  had  to  say  about 
the  importance  of  human  freedom  which 
is  involved  in  the  cause  of  voluntary 
unionism.  They  certainly  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  being  hostile  to  the  labor  move- 
ment. Samuel  Gompers,  one  of  the 
giants  of  American  labor,  saw,  in  his 
time,  the  issue  much  more  clearly  than 
some  of  his  modem  successors  see  it 
today.    Gompers  stated : 

I  want  to  urge  devotion  to  the  fundamen- 
tals of  human  liberty,  the  principles  of  vol- 
untarism. No  lasting  gain  has  ever  come 
from  compulsion.  If  we  seek  to  force,  we 
but  tear  apart  that  which,  united.  Is  In- 
vincible. 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  in  the  State 
right-to-work  cases,  quoted  extensively 
from  the  late  Justice  Brandeis,  who  held 
that— 

The  Ideal  condition  for  a  union  Is  to  be 
strong  and  stable,  and  yet  to  have  In  the 
trade  outside  Its  own  ranks  an  appreciable 
number  of  men  who  are  nonunlonlsts.  Such 
a  nucleus  of  unorganized  labor  will  check 
oppression  by  the  unions  as  the  unions  check 
oppression  by  the  employer. 

In  1948,  the  (General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  adopted  a  universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights: 

ARTICLE    XX 

1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of 
peaceful  assembly   and   aasoclatlon 

2.  No  one  may  be  compelled  to  belong  to 
an  association. 


RESUMPTION  OF  BOMBING  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  may  yield 
to  me  for  the  purpose  of  making  remarks 
on  another  subject. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  with  that  understanding,  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  both 
on  and  off  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  re- 
cent days,  there  has  been  a  discussion 
which,  if  it  cannot  properly  be  described 
as  a  debate,  is  nonetheless  a  significant 
discussion  with  reference  to  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  For  the  most  part,  the 
discussions  have  centered  around  the 
question  of  whether  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  should  be  resumed. 
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Thla  l3  a  proper  point  for  the  begin- 
ning of  a  much  deeper  and  much  more 
extensive  dlacuaslon  not  only  of  Viet- 
nam, but  also  of  the  whole  function  of 
America  In  history  during  this  second 
half  of  the  20th  century. 

Our  commitment  In  Vietnam  is  dif- 
ferent from  our  commitment  In  the  Ko- 
rean war.  It  Is  also  different  from  our 
commitment  In  World  War  11.  when  our 
objectives  were  clearly  definable.  On 
the  basis  of  that  kind  of  understanding 
and  comprehension  and  intellectual 
Judgment,  we  were  able  to  make  a  quite 
full  moral  commitment  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  those  objectives. 

The  Vietnamese  situation  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. It  calls  for  a  national  debate,  a 
national  discussion,  and  a  real  searching 
of  the  mind  and  soul  of  America.  It  in- 
cludes everyone  who  la  concerned  about 
the  future  of  this  country  and  its  role. 
It  concerns  the  people  responsible  for 
political  action.  It  involves  those  re- 
sponsible for  making  an  intellectual 
Judgment  on  the  extent  of  our  moral 
commitments. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  growing  re- 
sponse to  this  challenge  throughout 
America  today.  We  need  to  be  on  guard 
against  being  caught  and  committed  to 
certain  figures  of  speech,  to  a  kind  of 
Ideological  commitment  which  prevents 
us  from  making  a  fair  and  continuous 
and  objective  Judgment.  If  we  find  our- 
selves In  the  position  of  trying  to  prove 
or  disprove  a  metaphor,  our  position  is 
little  different  from  that  of  the  historical 
determlnlsts  with  reference  to  commu- 
nism and  any  other  ideology. 

The  particular  point  with  reference  to 
bombing  North  Vietnam  comes  to  this: 
When  the  decision  was  made  to  begin  the 
bombings,  the  argument  was  that  it 
would  accomplish  two  purposes — first,  a 
military  purpose,  but,  more  important,  a 
political  or  a  diplomatic  sichlevement. 

Bombings  have  been  stopped.  The 
question  now  is  whether  they  should  be 
remimed.  It  Is  my  position  that  the  bur- 
den of  proof  Is  on  two  branches  of  the 
administration.  The  bmden  Is  on  the 
Defense  Department  to  prove,  if  it  can. 
that  the  bombings  in  the  past  have  had 
any  significant  millUry  effect.  The 
burden  is  also  upon  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  prove  that  the  bombings  have 
had  some  kind  of  beneficial  political  or 
diplomatic  effect.  If  the  bombings  have 
not  had  these  benefits  in  the  past,  then 
at  least  it  should  be  demonstrated  to  us 
that  the  resumption  of  such  bombings 
would  have  a  desirable  military  or  politi- 
cal effect,  or  both. 

It  Is  my  Judgment  that  this  has  not 
been  demonstrated  with  reference  to 
the  bombings  In  the  past;  and  I  have 
not  yet  been  convinced  that  the  resump- 
tion of  bombing  in  North  Vietnam  would 
Advance  the  military  objectives,  or  that 
they  would  advance  our  political  ob- 
J«etiTe8. 

The  aerlous  problem  today  is  that  we 
are  called  upon  to  make  a  kind  of  moral 
commitment  to  an  objective  or  to  a  set 
of  purpoan  which  we  do  not  clearly  un- 
derstand. There  la  a  kind  of  Imbalance 
between  the  understanding  and  the  com- 
prebenalon  of  the  objeetlre  on  the  one 


hand  and.  on  the  other,  the  moral  com- 
mitment which  we  are  called  upon  to 
make. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  balance  between 
those  two  can  be  restored  only  by  Senate 
debate.  This  problem  requires  the  at- 
tention of  mind  and  spirit,  the  thoughts 
and  prayers  of  the  entire  Nation.  In 
recent  days  many  Senators  have  sug- 
gested that  bombings  should  not  be  re- 
sumed until  there  is  greater  clarification 
about  how  they  are  advancing  our  na- 
tional objectives. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  direct  a 
query  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota? 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
with  the  understanding  that  I  do  not  lose 
my  rights  to  the  floor  and  with  the  fur- 
ther understanding  that  the  resumption 
of  my  speech  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a 
second  speech  un  the  same  subject  mat- 
ter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  observa- 
tions of  the  Senator  frcm  Minnesota. 

With  reference  to  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  is  it  not  true  that  Sec- 
retary McNamara  and  others  say  that, 
far  from  stopping  the  flow  of  North  Viet- 
namese manpower  into  the  theater  of  op- 
erations in  the  south,  during  all  the 
months  of  bombings  of  North  Vietnam, 
we  have  actually  seen  a  very  marked  in- 
crease in  the  forces  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese have  thrown  Into  the  fray  in  the 
south? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  will 
recall  that  before  the  decision  was  made 
to  start  bombing  North  Vietnam,  a  nimi- 
ber  of  Senators  pointed  out  that  the  only 
way  North  Vietnam  could  respond  to 
pressures  of  that  kind  would  be  on  the 
ground.  North  Vietnam  does  not  have 
the  air  power  to  retaliate  effectively  with 
air  strikes  so  their  one  recourse  to  our 
bombings  would  be  to  commit  more 
troops  on  the  ground. 

Does  the  Senator  not  feel  that  If 
we  were  to  resume  the  bombhig,  the 
North  Vietnamese  would  respond  by 
greater  efforts  on  the  ground  against 
our  troops  in  the  south? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  If  we  are  to  judge 
by  what  happened  when  bombings  were 
undertaken  in  the  past — and  I  would  say 
this  is  the  best  information  upon  which 
we  could  make  an  estimate — it  appears 
that  the  result  of  resumed  or  intensified 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  would  be  a 
substantial  increase  in  ground  forces 
used  by  the  North  Vietnamese 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  In  reference  to 
what  the  Senator  has  said  concerning  the 
confusion  over  our  objectives  in  the  Viet- 
namese conflict,  one  of  the  finest  analyses 
of  that  problem  was  made  in  the  Senate 
on  yesterday  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  NiuBKRCERj.  when  she  directed  at- 
tention to  a  number  of  apparent  con- 
flicts In  our  present  policy. 

Oiu-  policymakers  say  that  we  would 
like  to  restore  the  Geneva  settlement  of 


1954.  Among  other  things,  that  agree- 
ment stated  very  clearly  that  the  17th 
parallel  which  now  divides  North  and 
South  Vietnam  was  a  temporary  mili- 
tary demarcation  and  was  not  "in  any 
way  to  be  interpreted  as  constituting  a 
political  or  territorial  boundary." 

Yet,  we  seem  to  be  interpreting  this 
conflict  as  a  war  between  two  separate 
countries,  one  on  each  side  of  the  17th 
parallel.  As  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
said  yesterday,  our  policymakers  seem 
to  be  saying  that  we  stand  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  there  is  no  political  or  ter- 
ritorial boundary  separating  North  and 
South  Vietnam,  but  that  we  must  stand 
and  fight  In  South  Vietnam  because  it 
has  been  invaded  by  North  Vietnam. 

This  is  the  kind  of  confusion  that  dis- 
turbs people  all  over  the  country  con- 
cerning our  policy  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  cessation  of  the 
tyombing  has  been  accompanied  by  at 
least  some  effort  toward  reaching  a 
settlement.  None  of  these  efforts  has 
amounted  to  anything  very  positive  over 
the  past  3  or  4  weeks.  However,  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  evidence  that  these 
efforts  have  run  out  of  whatever  strength 
or  hope  they  possess.  One  of  them  may 
still  sprout  into  something  that  might 
be  more  than  a  mere  hope.  As  long  as 
this  hope  remains,  and  as  long  as  we  are 
not  absolutely  certain  that  we  are  suf- 
fering a  military  loss  and  not  absolutely 
certain  that  there  is  no  diplomatic  good 
to  be  gained  in  refraining  from  bombing, 
we  ought  not  to  resume  bombing. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  our  Government,  I  think  very 
wisely,  has  enUsted  the  help  of  30  or  40 
other  governments  around  the  world  in 
the  search  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  war.  Some  of  them  are  governments 
in  central  and  eastern  Europe.  They  are 
seeking  to  assist  us  in  reaching  a  diplo- 
matic settlement  in  Vietnam. 

We  have  persuaded  countries  such  as 
Yugoslavia  and  many  others  that  one 
would  expect  to  be  on  the  other  side  of 
this  Issue  to  assist  In  the  peace  offensive. 
All  those  countries,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  are  opposed  to  a  resumption  of 
the  bombing.  They  feel  that  they  need 
time  to  persuade  the  government  in 
Hanoi  and  others  who  have  an  Interest 
in  this  struggle  that  a  reasonable  settle- 
ment can  be  negotiated  with  our  Govern- 
ment. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  we  have 
been  willing  to  experiment  for  5  or  6 
years  with  a  variety  of  military  ap- 
proaches, trying  every  strategy  that  any- 
one could  think  of  to  settle  this  conflict 
by  military  means,  we  ought  to  devote  a 
few  months  of  diplomacy  to  an  effort  to 
reach  a  settlement  by  some  method  other 
than  bombing  North  Vietnam. 

We  have  not  stopped  or  slowed  down 
our  military  effort  In  the  south.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  the  bombing  has  con- 
tinued in  South  Vietnam.  The  ground 
action  has  continued.  We  have  been 
putting  in  additional  troops  during  the 
bombing  pause  in  the  north.  So  there 
has  been  no  slowdown  on  our  part  of  the 
military  effort  in  the  south.  All  our 
friends  and  our  allies  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  are  asking,  at  this  point,  Is  that 
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we  be  patient  while  they  join  with  us  in 
trying  to  And  some  kind  of  a  diplomatic 
breakthrough  which  may  get  discussions 
started. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  should 
exercise  at  least  as  much  patience  and 
perseverance  while  the  search  for  peace 
is  going  on  as  we  have  brought  to  the 
military  effort  over  the  past  5  or  6  years. 
That  is  especially  true  when,  as  the  Sen- 
ator points  out,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  bombing  attaclcs  in  the  north  have 
helped  us,  anyway.  The  only  evidence 
we  have  is  that  there  are  more  North 
Vietnamese  soldiers  fighting  in  the  south 
today  than  there  were  when  we  started 
the  bombing  attacks  last  February. 

We  have  not  improved  our  diplomatic 
position,  it  seems  to  me,  by  the  bombing 
attacks.  Indeed,  our  whole  policy  is 
being  seriously  questioned  in  many  other 
capitals  aroimd  the  world.  There  is  al- 
most united  opposition  around  the  world 
to  a  resumption  of  the  bombing.  I  do 
not  know  how  we  can  fly  in  the  face  of 
the  clearly  expressed  position  of  many 
other  friendly  countries,  Including  such 
important  Asiatic  nations  as  Japan, 
India,  and  Pakistan  who  have  expressed 
strong  opposition  to  a  renewal  of  the 
bombing. 

So  I  hope  the  Senator's  remarks  will 
receive  the  attention  they  deserve. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor, 
would  yield  for  me  to  add  a  name  as  co- 
sponsor  of  a  bill,  and  to  make  a  brief 
comment  and  place  a  brief  statement  In 
tiie  Record  on  the  comments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  fellow  Senator,  reserving 
the  right  not  to  lose  the  floor,  and  that 
his  remarks  shall  follow  my  remarks. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Mirmesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy]  for  his  thoughtful  con- 
tribution to  the  dialog  about  our  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  whenever  he  speaks,  always 
makes  a  fruitful  and  creative  contribu- 
tion to  our  deliberations,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  him  for  It. 

I  appreciate  the  trying  circumstances 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  In  Vietnam, 
and  the  tremendous  burden  which  Is 
being  borne  by  the  Commander  In  Chief, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
providing  leadership  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  think  It  is  clear  that,  in  general,  our 
country  has  three  broad  choices:  One 
of  them  is  to  withdraw  from  Vietnam,  a 
choice  of  which  I  do  not  approve.  An- 
other is  to  stay  in  Vietnam  and  continue 
to  filibuster  along,  so  to  speak,  without 
escalating  the  confiict  In  terms  of  our 
manpower  on  the  ground  or  in  the  air. 
A  third  general  alternative  is  to  make 
a  massive  commitment  to  a  land  involve- 
ment in  Asia,  which,  In  order  to  impose 
a  purely  military  solution,  surely  would 


require  anywhere  from  700,000  to  a  mil- 
lion men,  in  a  bloody  war,  with  the  risk 
of  bringing  China  into  the  confiict. 

Out  of  these  three  choices,  no  one  of 
which  Is  a  very  desirable  choice,  I  think 
this  country  is  much  better  off  to  re- 
tain its  present  position,  continue  for  the 
time  being  without  the  resumption  of 
strategic  bombing  in  the  north,  and  con- 
tinue to  seek  negotiations  for  an  hon- 
orable settlement.  It  may  very  well  be 
that  political  or  military  circumstances 
will  develop  which  will  necessitate  the  re- 
simiption  of  bombing  in  the  north.  If 
so,  that  decision  can  be  made  when  the 
time  comes.  But  for  the  time  being,  I 
think  it  would  be  the  better  part  of  wis- 
dom to  continue  as  the  President  has  con- 
tinued for  the  past  few  weeks  without 
strategic  bombing,  and  seeking  to  get  to 
the  conference  table. 

I  conclude  by  again  thanking  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  for  his  very 
thoughtful  contribution. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin. 

I  think  we  should  note  that  the  fact 
that  many  Senators  have  spoken  out  on 
the  side  of  not  resuming  the  bombing  is 
not  necessarily  to  be  Interpreted  In  any 
way  against  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
who,  we  are  assured  and  reassured,  Is 
trying  to  solve  the  problem.  It  would  be 
no  help  to  him  if  Senators  who  felt  that 
bombing  should  not  be  resumed  were  to 
say  they  were  In  favor  of  bombing;  and 
certainly  it  would  be  of  no  help  to  him 
if  we  were  to  say  nothing  to  indicate  our 
judgment. 

The  President  Is  trying  to  make  a  hard 
decision.  By  letting  him  know  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Members  of  the  Senate  in 
support  of  withholding  bombing  or  of 
resuming  bombing,  we  are  being.  In 
my  judgment,  of  service  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Will  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  yield  another  moment  or 
two  to  me? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I,  along  with  a  large 
number  of  other  Members  of  Congress, 
approved  the  President's  decision  for  the 
cessation  of  bombing,  and  have  approved 
his  continuance  of  that  policy. 

The  question  being  raised  now  Is  a 
tactical  one,  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
is  the  best  moment  to  resume  bombing. 
I  believe  the  Senator  Is  perfectly  cor- 
rect, that  what  we  are  doing  Is  discuss- 
ing the  Issue  of  whether  or  not  this  Is  the 
best  moment  to  resume  bombing.  I 
happen  to  believe  that  we  would  be  bet- 
ter off  if  we  continued  for  some  further 
length  of  time  exploring  possible  alter- 
natives. 

Mr.  President,  I  made  a  statement  on 
this  matter  on  January  15.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  statement  of  that 
date  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sknator  Nelson's  Statdcknt  on  VinVAic 
January  16. 1966 
There  are  no  easy  answers  to  the  agonizing 
dilemma  facing  America  In  Vietnam.    But 


of  all  the  grim  alternatives,  It  seems  to  m« 
the  wl.seEt  Is  to  continue  with  great  patience 
to  seek  a  negotiated  settlement  while  flmily 
refusing  to  escalate  the  conflict  further. 
This  is  essentially  a  political  and  not  a  mili- 
tary confiict.  It  Is  a  battle  In  Vietnam  for 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Vietnamese.  It 
must  be  hmited  to  Vietnam,  and  be  fought 
by  the  Vietnamese  If  we  are  to  have  any  real- 
istic hope  of  an  acceptable  settlement.  For 
along  the  open  ended  path  of  further  escala- 
tion lies  the  specter  of  a  major  land  war  In 
Asia  fought  with  U.S.  troops,  a  war  against 
which  our  best  military  minds — including 
the  late  Gen.  Douglas  A.  MacArthur — have 
repeatedly  warned  us.  It  has  long  been  my 
view  that  our  commitment  should  never  be 
expanded  to  make  that  conflict  an  American 
war.  And  in  a  major  speech  last  May  6.  1 
pointed  out  that,  despite  a  tendency  to 
characterize  people  as  "hawks  and  doves," 
most  Americans  including  most  Members  of 
Congress  are  united  behind  these  major  prin- 
ciples: There  must  be  no  major  land  war  in 
Asia;  the  problems  of  Vietnam  must  be  set- 
tled eventually  by  negotiations;  and  the 
main  responsibility  for  stable  government 
must  rest  with  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 
The  situation  is  even  more  dangerous 
today  than  It  was  In  May.  And  the  pres- 
sures to  escalate  the  war  are  growing  in  many 
quarters.  But  I  believe  these  cardinal  prin- 
ciples should  guide  our  policy.  Even  If  a 
million  American  soldiers  were  to  force  all 
North  Vietnamese  units  from  South  Vietnam 
and  to  suppress  the  Vietcong  guerrillas  with 
napalm  and  bayonets — even  if  we  avoided 
an  open  clash  with  Red  China — even  then, 
when  we  withdrew  as  eventually  we  must,  we 
would  leave  behind  us  only  a  charred,  deso- 
lat.e  country  with  little  hope  that  It  could 
maintain  Its  Independence  one  moment  be- 
yond the  time  we  left. 

There  Is  no  point  in  criticizing  the  mis- 
takes of  past  policy.  But  It  Is  crucial  in 
looking  toward  the  future  to  recall  that  our 
military  advisers  have  been  consistently 
overoptimistlc  when  not  actually  dead  wrong 
In  their  public  statements  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese situation.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
meira's  estimate  that  the  Americans  could 
begin  to  pull  out  by  Christmas  1965  is  only 
the  most  famous  example. 

Those  who  look  for  a  cheap  victory  through 
alrpower  should  recall  the  glowing  assur- 
ances last  February  that  a  few  bombs  on 
North  Vietnam  would  quickly  bring  that 
country  to  the  conference  table  in  a  trac- 
table mood.  If  anything,  the  opposite  has 
been  the  case. 

George  P.  Kennan,  the  former  Ambassador 
and  noted  foreign  policy  expert,  has  recently 
advocated  an  effort  to  deescalate  the  war, 
to  simmer  down  the  situation  In  Vietnam. 
In  a  world  where  a  nuclear  holocaust  Is  a 
distinct  possibility,  the  survival  of  us  all 
depends  on  containing  armed  conflict  to  a« 
narrow  an  area  as  possible.  This  Is  Indeed 
sound  advice. 

President  Johnson  has  taken  a  long  step 
toward  localizing  the  war  and  achieving  ne- 
gotiations by  calling  a  halt  to  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam.  He  deserves  praise  and 
support  for  his  continued  efforts  to  find 
peace  in  Vietnam. 

It  Is  crucial  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  not 
be  allowed  to  escalate  further.  Now  Is  the 
time  to  make  every  conscientious  effort  to 
deescalate  the  conflict.  Por  In  escalation 
there  Is  no  practical  hope  of  achieving  our 
alms  In  that  unfortvinate  country  and  a  very 
real  possiblUty  of  an  Aslanwlde  war  In  which 
America  would  waste  her  resources  and 
young  men  In  a  slaughter  that  could  achieve 
nothing  but  those  desperate  conditions  of 
chaos  Ideal  for  the  spread  of  communUm. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  very  much  for  his 
courtesy. 
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PROPOSED  REPEAL  OP  SECTION 
14(b)  OP  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT.  AS  AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MANsnxLD]  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amend- 
ed, and  section  703(b)  of  the  Labor-Man- 
acement  Reporting  Act  of  1959  and  to 
amend  the  first  proviso  of  section  8(a) 
(3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
as  amended. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  repeat  the  latter  part 
of  my  remarks  on  a  declaration  of  human 
rights  that  was  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  in  1948. 

In  1948,  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  adopted  a  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights.  I  wish  to 
state  at  this  point  that  the  very  thing  we 
have  been  debating  here  today;  that  is, 
the  rlght-to-work  laws,  is  a  declaration 
of  human  rights,  about  work. 

We  are  not  talking  about  the  kind  of 
woiic  that  horses,  mules,  or  some  other 
animals  do.  We  are  talking  about 
human  rights  and  the  right  to  work. 
The  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  declared 
In  article  XX.  section  1 : 

Everyone  bu  the  right  to  freedom  ol 
peaceful  aaaembly  and  association. 

Section  2  asserts: 

No  one  may  be  compelled  to  belong  to 
an  uaoclKtlon. 

Even  George  Meany,  who  so  strongly 
opposes  rlght-to-work  laws,  when  speak- 
ing to  the  United  Nations  in  his  initial 
address  as  a  delegate,  stated: 

Tha  extent  to  which  any  society  Is  truly 
humanitarian,  democratic  rather  than 
patemaUsttc.  depends  In  very  large  measure 
on  the  inlUattve  and  energy  dlspUyed  by 
the  voluntary  organizations  In  the  com- 
munity, on  the  extent  to  which  the  people 
themselves  through  organizations  of  their 
own  oholoe  and  direction  mold  the  domestic 
and  foreign  pollclee  of  their  country. 

That  statement  was  made  in  a  speech 
to  the  United  Nations  concerning  not 
only  the  United  SUtes  but  all  the  na- 
tions, which  of  course  Includes  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country. 

Certainly  this  principle  so  ably  enun- 
ciated by  him  can  be  related  not  only 
to  such  voluntary  organizations  as 
churches,  service  clubs,  lodges,  chambers 
of  commerce,  but  also  to  union  organiza- 
tions as  well. 

President  John  P.  Kennedy  signed  a 
law  on  March  15,  1961,  which  by  clear 
implication  recognized  the  lnher«it 
strength  of  the  rlght-to-work  principle. 
I  refer  to  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act,  which  had  recetved 
this  prior  endorsement  of  Secretary  of 
Labor  Ooldberg,  and  to  section  307  of 
the  statute  whkh  prarldes: 

Ite  silaettoa  ol  pacsoos  tor  training  under 
tbls  act  and  tor  ptaoanwnt  of  such  persons 
shaU  not  b*  e«itlD««nt  upon  such  penoD's 
mambenblp  or  aonmambenblp  In  a  labor 
orgaiUaattoB. 

The  nations  of  the  world  regard  the 
united  SUtes  as  the  dtadd  of  demoo- 


racy  and  IndlvlduaJ  liberty,  an  image 
which  will  be  tarnished  if,  by  legal  rec- 
ognition of  compulsory  unionism,  we 
become,  except  for  nations  Inside  the 
Iron  Curtain,  the  only  major  power  to 
reject  voluntarism.  Compulsory  union- 
ism Is  prohibited  by  the  constitutions, 
laws  or  Judicial  decisions  of  Austria. 
Belgliun,  Denmark,  Prance.  Holland, 
Norway.  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  West- 
em  Germany. 

Proponents  of  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  argue  that  they  merely  desire  to 
create  the  situation  where  imions  and 
employers  may  freely  enter  into  com- 
pulsory membership  contracts.  As  a 
practical  matter  the  word  "freely"  Is  a 
misnomer.  There  is  bargaining  on 
wages  and  fringe  benefits.  There  is  no 
bargaining  on  the  union  shop,  as  applied 
particularly  to  the  smaller  employer. 
The  employer  Is  reduced  to  the  position 
of  saying  yes  or  no.  If  he  says  no  and 
sticks  to  it,  he  must  expect  a  strike  or 
picketing.  A  retailer,  for  example,  is 
more  vulnerable  to  strikes  and  picketing 
than  employers  in  other  industries. 
When  pickets  appear,  it  usually  means 
the  cutting  off  of  Incoming  merchandise 
and  thereby  the  ending  of  sales  to  his 
customers.  When  a  store  is  shut  down 
or  customers  do  not  cross  a  picket  line, 
the  merchant  loses  many  customers 
whom  he  may  never  regain.  Those  lost 
sales  are  never  recouped  because  com- 
petitors can  satisfy  the  customer's  needs. 

Therefore,  against  his  own  conviction, 
a  small  merchant  is  easily  forced  to  agree 
to  compulsory  membership  and  dues 
check  off.  So  are  some  of  the  large  re- 
tail organizations. 

It  is  argued  that  employers  often  agree 
to  compulsory  membership  in  exchange 
for  a  better  break  on  wage  and  fringe 
benefits — the  so-called  sweetheart  con- 
tract. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  is  true. 
The  unions  get  dues,  the  employer  saves 
on  payroll,  and  the  employees  lose.  Fur- 
thermore, when  recognition  is  based  on 
a  card  check  and  the  union  does  have  a 
card  majority,  the  employee  has  no  ad- 
ditional loss.  He  has  heard  only  the 
union  arguments.  There  has  been  no 
free  speech. 

A  March  15,  1965,  article  in  the  U.S. 
News  tt  World  Report  states  the  present 
NLRB  policy  with  respect  to  the  right  of 
employees  and  employers  to  an  election. 
The  cases  cited  by  the  author  are  recent 
and  the  trend  to  reliance  upon  card 
checks  is  increasing. 

While  Congress  is  struggling  to  secure 
the  right  to  vote  for  all  Americans,  the 
NLRB  is  eliminating  such  right  for  the 
American  worklngman  in  determining 
union  representation  through  the  process 
of  secret  ballot  elections. 

The  card  check — at  one  time  regarded 
as  the  preliminary  to  sweetheart  con- 
tracts— has.  in  the  Board's  opinion,  be- 
come most  respectable. 

In  1947,  Congress  clearly  Indicated  Its 
objection  to  card  checks  when  it  deleted 
from  section  9(c)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  "or  utilize  any  other  suitable  meth- 
od to  ascertain  such  representatives." 

A  brief  history  of  the  landmark  cases 
leading  to  the  present  NLRB  policy  fol- 
lows: In  Joy  Silk  Mills  24  LRRM  1548 


decided  September  13,  1949,  the  Board 
held  that  an  employer  may  be  required 
to  bargain  with  a  union  without  an  elec- 
tion where: 

First,  the  union  has  secured  member- 
ship or  authorization  cards  from  the  ma- 
jority of  the  employees  before  demand- 
ing recognition;  second,  the  employer  in- 
sists upon  an  election  not  because  of  a 
good  faith  doubt  of  majority,  but  to  gain 
time  in  which  to  dissipate  that  majority 
by  unfair  labor  practices;  and,  third, 
the  employer  then  embarks  upon  a  cam- 
paign of  unfair  labor  practices  to  destroy 
that  majority. 

It  is  hard  to  quarrel  with  the  decision 
in  Joy  Silk  and  the  hundreds  of  cases 
based  thereon,  although  the  act  provides 
other  methods  of  relief  and  the  case 
marked  a  departure  from  the  time-hon- 
ored secret  ballot  election  requirement. 
As  a  remedy  to  be  used  only  in  the  most 
extreme  cases  of  employer  unfair  labor 
practices,  the  decision  can  be  supported. 

The  next  landmark  case  was  Aiello 
Dairy,  35  LRRM  1235,  decided  in  Decem- 
ber 1954.  This  case  and  many  follow- 
ing cases  based  upon  it  hold  that  the 
union  has  alternative  remedies.  If  the 
union  knows  that  the  employer  is  engag- 
ing in  unfair  labor  practices  which  may 
destroy  Its  card  majority  it  may  either 
file  refusal  to  bargain  charges  or  peti- 
tion the  NLRB  for  an  election.  It  can- 
not do  both.  It  cannot  lose  the  election 
and  then  obtain  bargaining  rights  by  fil- 
ing unfair  labor  practice  charges. 

In  Bemel  Foam  Products,  56  LRRM 
1039.  decided  in  May  1964.  the  rule  of 
election  of  remedies  provided  by  the 
Aiello  Dairy  was  reversed.  The  union 
lost  the  election  by  a  vote  of  55  to  34. 
It  then  filed  refusal  to  bargain  charges 
and  the  Board  required  the  employer  to 
bargain. 

Briefly,  the  facts  were:  First,  when  the 
union  demanded  bargaining  by  the  em- 
ployer prior  to  the  election.  It  had  53  of 
the  88  employees'  signatures  to  member- 
ship or  authorization  cards;  second,  the 
union  suggested  a  card  check  by  a  disin- 
terested third  party  Euid  the  employer 
replied  that  he  would  not  bargain  with- 
out the  majority  first  being  established 
in  a  secret  ballot  election  conducted  by 
the  NLRB:  and  the  employer  did  commit 
unfair  labor  practices  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion. 

A  little  noticed  decision  Snow  and  Sons, 
49  LRRM  1228,  decided  In  November 
1961.  fills  out  the  background.  In  Snow 
and  Sons  the  employer  agreed  to  a  cwd 
check  against  Its  payroll  by  a  neutral 
third  party.  The  card  check  showed 
that  31  of  the  49  employees  had  signed 
cards.  The  employer  then  said  he 
wanted  a  secret  ballot  election  and  re- 
fused to  bargain.  The  Board  ordered  the 
employer  to  bargain  with  the  union.  The 
Board  found  no  unfair  labor  practice,  no 
conduct  to  destroy  the  majority.  The 
employer  did  nothing — just  demanded  » 
secret  ballot  election.  If  the  case  is  con- 
sidered Just  as  union  versus  employer, 
perhaps  there  Is  something  wrong  about 
the  employer  changing  his  mind.  But 
what  about  the  rights  of  the  employees? 
Some  of  those  31  cards  may  have  been 
forgeries.  Some  may  have  been  signed 
Just  to  obtain  an  election.    Some  may 
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have  been  signed  by  employees  who  in- 
tended to  vote  against  the  union.  Some 
may  have  been  signed  because  others  in 
the  car  pool  signed.  Some  may  have 
been  signed  by  employees  who  did  not 
know  what  they  were  signing.  The  list 
of  motivation  for  card  signing  could  go 
on  indefinitely.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated on  many  occasions  that  one  can 
stand  on  a  street  comer  of  any  city  and 
obtain  signatures  to  any  petition.  True, 
in  Snow  and  Sons  the  union  had  six  cards 
more  than  a  majority.  But  in  more  re- 
cent cases,  a  majority  of  one  has  been 
held  suflQclent. 

In  Just  2  days — June  29  and  30,  1964 — 
the  Board  decided  three  cases  under  the 
new  rules.  The  cases  were  Fleming  and 
Sons,  56  LRRM  1395;  Sabine  Vending, 
56  LRMM  1386;  and  Flomatic  Corp.,  56 
LRRM  1391.  In  Flomatic  there  was  not 
even  a  request  for  bargaining  by  the 
union.  The  union  had  a  card  majority 
when  it  wrote  a  letter  to  the  employer 
saying  that  It  would  petition  for  an  elec- 
tion if  the  employer  did  not  reply  to  its 
request  for  a  meeting.  Two  days  later 
the  union  did  file  an  election  petition; 
the  employer  consented  to  an  election 
and  the  union  lost.  The  Board  found  the 
employer  to  have  made  mild,  implied 
promises  which  a  prior  Board  might  well 
have  considered  to  be  "free  speech."  The 
Board  required  the  employer  to  bargain 
with  the  union  when  and  If  it  requested 
bargaining. 

Two  cases  decided  in  February  1965, 
Indiana  Rayon,  58  LRRM  1348,  and 
Purity  Food  Stores,  58  LRRM  1294,  il- 
lustrate the  continuation  of  the  trend. 
In  Indiana  Rayon  the  union  had  119 
cards  in  a  unit  of  236  on  the  day  of  its 
bargaining  demand.  The  union  filed  an 
election  petition  and  the  employer  con- 
sented to  an  election  which  the  union 
lost  by  a  vote  of  120  to  85.  The  Board 
ordered  bargaining,  finding  that  the  em- 
ployer had  committed  minor  violations 
of  the  act.  There  has  not  been  suflBcient 
review  by  the  courts  to  determine  just 
how  far  they  will  permit  the  Board  to  go 
in  ordering  bargaining  on  a  card-deter- 
mined majority,  but  generally  they  ap- 
pear to  support  the  Board.  In  Winn- 
Dixie  Stores,  58  LRRM  2475,  decided  Pel>- 
ruary  27,  1965,  the  Sixth  Circuit  afllrmed 
the  Board's  bargaining  order  where  the 
union  had  sent  photostatic  copies  of 
cards  to  the  employer  with  Its  bargaining 
demand. 

The  cards  coimted  up  to  a  majority 
of  one.  The  cards  could  have  been  con- 
sidered confusing  because  they  stated 
both  "authorization  for  representation 
under  the  NLRB  'and'  hereby  author- 
ize— to  represent  me  and  In  my  behalf 
petition  the  NLRB  for  an  election  to  de- 
termine bargaining  rights."  While  there 
were  some  findings  that  the  employer  had 
exceeded  his  rights  of  free  speech  the 
court  did  not  consider  these  findings  in 
afiBrming  the  Board's  order  to  bargain. 

The  Eighth  Circuit  in  Johnnie's  Poul- 
try. 59  LRRM  2117,  decided  April  29, 
1965,  reversed  the  Board.  The  union 
had  presented  photostats  of  cards  signed 
by  49  of  93  employees.  The  court  threw 
out  the  Board's  finding  that  the  em- 
ployer had  violated  the  act  hi  making 
an  Isolated  antiuiiion  statement  In  a 


friendly  conversation  with  an  employee 
some  time  before  the  union's  organiza- 
tional campEdgn  began.  However,  the 
Court  said  that  it  had  and  would  again 
in  a  proper  case  require  an  employer  to 
bargain  on  the  basis  of  a  card  check 
where  the  employer  did  not  have  a  good 
faith  doubt  of  the  majority. 

The  Fifth  Circuit  in  Dan  River  Mills, 
45  LRRM  2539.  reversed  the  Board  on  a 
card  check  determination  of  majority, 
holding  that  the  employer  had  a  good 
faith  doubt  and  was  entitled  to  have  it 
resolved  in  an  election. 

The  Ninth  Circuit  affirmed  the  Boards 
t>argaining  order  in  a  card  check  case 
Trimfit  of  California,  33  LRRM  2705. 

The  Seventh  Circuit  reversed  the 
Board  in  Abrasive  Salvage,  47  LRRM 
2397,  finding  that  the  cards  were  signed 
under  the  mistaken  impression  that  they 
were  merely  to  obtain  an  election.  It 
is  fairly  clear  that  the  NLRB  has  and 
will  order  bargaining  in  a  naked  case 
of  majority  by  cards  where  the  employer 
has  not  even  discussed  unionization  with 
the  employees.  It  is  also  fairly  clear 
that  a  court  will  sustain  such  a  ruling. 
It  Is  true  in  most  all  cases  the  Board 
finds  some  violation  of  section  8ia)(l) 
of  the  act.  Howeve^,  this  will  happen 
to  the  most  careful  employer.  During 
election  campaigns,  some  supervisor  more 
often  than  not  goes  further  than  the 
free  speech  provision  permits.  The  most 
common  Is  a  simple  question:  "How  do 
you  stand  on  the  union?"  Many  unions 
now  instruct  their  organizers  to  obtain 
signatures  of  over  50  percent  without 
bringing  the  campaign  into  the  open  and 
to  the  attention  of  the  employer  and  then 
file  refusal  to  bargain  charges.  In  these 
cases,  the  employees  never  learn  any- 
thing about  the  union  because  the  em- 
ployer is  never  able  to  use  the  free  speech 
permitted  by  the  act. 

It  Is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  em- 
ployer can  go  into  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  signing  and  the  fact  of 
signing  by  questioning  employees  on  the 
witness  stand.  It  is  a  very  time-con- 
suming procedure.  Also,  few  witnesses 
will  admit  they  did  not  know  what  they 
were  doing  when  they  signed  a  card  if 
they  are  later  placed  on  the  witness 
stand. 

The  NLRB  has  now  extended  Its  Joy 
Silk  doctrine  to  the  outermost  limits. 
Any  disinterested  observer  must  agree 
that  in  many  cases  employees  are  thus 
given  union  representation  which  the 
majority  did  not  wish.  If  section  14(b) 
of  the  statute  is  eliminated,  that  same 
majority  may  be  forced  into  a 
union  shop — compulsory  membership — 
because  the  employer  yields  to  the 
union's  pressure  for  such  a  contract. 

I  consider  this  a  disservice  to  employ- 
ees. The  NLRB  line  of  decision  also 
presents  many  problems  for  employers. 
Presented  with  a  bargaining  demand, 
the  employer  may  agree  to  recognize  the 
union.  In  so  doing  he  has  violated  the 
law,  if  the  union  does  not  have  a  ma- 
jority in  fact.  He  may  have  violated 
the  law  if  the  agreement  to  recognize 
does  not  cover  an  appropriate  wait.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  does  not  recognize 
the  union  which  has  a  card  majority  he 
has  violated  the  law. 


To  petition  for  a  representation  elec- 
tion the  union  must  have  cards  signed 
by  at  least  30  percent  of  the  eligible  em- 
ployees. If  It  does,  an  election  may  be 
ordered.  Pending  its  conduct  the  union 
may  get  more  card  signatures.  The 
election  is  held.  The  union  loses  by  se- 
cret ballot  and  then  petitions  the  Board 
that  it  had  a  majority  card  count  prior 
to  the  election,  but  because  of  alleged 
coercion  and  intimidation  by  the  em- 
ployers, the  employees  voted  against  the 
union  through  fear  of  employer  repris- 
als. 

The  NLRB  then  frequently  sets  aside 
the  election  results  and  orders  the  em- 
ployers to  recognize  the  union  on  the 
basis  of  the  card  count.  The  Board 
overlooks  the  fact  that  many  employ- 
ees sign  cards  without  knowing  what 
they  are  signing  or  are  coerced  into 
signing  by  union  organizations  visiting 
their  homes.  Many  employees  sign  Just 
to  get  the  organizers  off  their  backs,  an- 
ticipating that  they  will  have  the  op- 
portunity of  opposing  the  union  through 
the  secret  ballot  process. 

The  right  to  vote  secretly  as  to  who, 
if  anyone,  should  bargain  for  him  with 
his  employer  Is  just  as  fundamental  a 
civil  liberty  as  the  right  to  employment 
If  qualified — without  regard  to  race, 
color,  religion,  or  sex. 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  protect  the 
employee's  right  to  vote  In  secret  ballot 
elections  as  to  who  will  represent  him 
is  just  as  fundamental  a  right  as  his 
right  to  protect  his  freedom  to  work 
without  compulsory  union  membership. 

Simply  because  only  IS  States  out  of 
50  have  such  rlght-to-work  statutes 
does  not  preclude  the  fact  that  the  citi- 
zens of  other  States — through  the  demo- 
cratic balloting  process — may  not  wish 
to  adopt  such  legislation  in  the  future. 
To  repeal  section  14(b)  would  slam  the 
door  in  the  face  of  such  States  whose 
voting  public  may  vish  to  suiopt  the 
rlght-to-work  statute. 

I  again  say  that  the  States  which 
have  enacted  such  legislation  have  done 
so  by  the  democratic  voting  process.  If 
the  principle  Is  wrong  and  the  employees 
in  such  States  are  being  freely  exploited, 
then  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  unions 
and  other  organizations  of  like  mind  to 
rectify  the  situation  at  the  voting  polls. 
Employees  outnumber  substantially  the 
employers  who  cast  votes. 

I  find  it  most  significant  that  the  New 
York  Times,  in  an  editorial  on  June  20, 
1965,  pointed  up  the  vital  defect  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  revolving  around  the 
so-called  "sweetheart  contract": 

Racketeers  masquerading  as  union  lead- 
ers have,  over  the  years,  enjoyed  a  privileged 
sanctuary  under  the  Federal  labor  laws. 
Through  connivance  with  employers  seek- 
ing to  Immunize  themselves  against  orga- 
nizing drives  by  legitimate  unions,  under- 
world elements  have  been  able  to  sign  union - 
shop  contracts  giving  them  sole  rights  over 
workers  who  did  not  even  know  the  name 
of  the  organizations  they  were  being  forced 
to  join.  Under  the  rules  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  these  "sweetheart- 
contracts  have  then  operated  as  a  waU  to 
shut  out  bona  fide  unions. 

ThU  defect  In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  has, 
unfortunately,  attracted  little  attention  In 
t'ct   current   fight   In   Congress   over  repeal 
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at  MCtlon  14(b)  authorizing  State  rlght-to- 
work  UwB.  No  organised  lobby  la  puahlng 
for  wrlttng  Into  Federal  law  Unproved  aaaur- 
aoioa  that  a  wldar  role  for  the  union  ahop 
will  not  mean  mora  {reedom  lor  those  who 
want  to  cooperate  with  sweatshop  employ- 
era  In  denying  workera  honest  representa- 
tion. 

Thirty  yaaia  after  passage  of  the  original 
Wagner  Act,  It  la  time  to  determine  whether 
tba  law  doea  really  provide  a  shield  for  mls- 
rapraaantars  and  exploiters.  If  It  does,  Con- 
I  abould  tear  the  shield  away. 


LK  us  now  go  back  to  the  central  Issue. 
Section  14(b)  Is  a  four-line  paragraph 
In  the  Taft-Hartley  labor  law  which  per- 
mits—if they  see  fit — States  to  have 
rlght-to-work  laws  forbidding  any  labor 
ocHitract  that  makes  a  worker  Join  a 
union  to  get  or  hold  a  job. 

That  is  a  very  simple  statement  and  I 
do  not  understand  how  anybody  would 
want  to  do  away  with  it. 

Nineteen  States  now  have  these  laws. 
AH  could  be  nulllfled  in  one  swoop  by 
repeal  of  section  14(b). 

We  have  seen  the  intensified  activity 
on  the  part  of  organized  labor  in  the 
89th  Congress  to  repeal  this  all-impor- 
tant section. 

If  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  Is  repealed  it  would  have  enormous 
impact  upon  the  business  community. 
For  one  thing,  it  would  increase  the  Im- 
bftlance  of  power  in  the  businessman's 
relations  with  unions,  an  imbalance 
which  already  is  in  thq  union's  favor. 

Today  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
17  million  union  members  In  an  em- 
ployee force  of  70  million  in  the  United 
States.  Dues  dollars  paid  by  union 
members  amount  to  approximately  $1 
billion  per  year.  Of  this  amount  Gov- 
ernment reports  show  $410  million  goes 
Into  staff  payroll.  Operating  expenses, 
contingency  funds,  strike  funds  and  in- 
vestments no  doubt  take  a  large  share. 
However,  an  extremely  large  amount  of 
union  dues  money  goes  into  political 
spending — either  directly  or  indirectly. 

With  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
unions  would  gain  more  bargaining 
power  and  get  more  control  over  jobs 
and  the  operation  of  the  businesses  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced. I  studied  this  situation  for 
many  hours  during  the  past  year,  and 
years  before  that.  I  cannot  understand 
why  anyone  who  wishes  to  be  completely 
fair  with  everybody  would  wish  to  im- 
pose any  kind  of  law  that  would  require 
a  man  to  join  anything  he  did  not  want 
to  j(dn. 

Mr.  mOUYE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoua  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  consider  executive  business,  con- 
sltfer  the  oonflrmatlon  en  bloc  of  two 
nominations  reported  today  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  wUl  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT     OF     HOUSING     AND 

URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Philip  N.  Brownstein,  of 
Marj'land,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  Charles  M.  Haar,  of 
Massachusetts,  to  be  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
conflrmed. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confii-mation 
of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair) .    A  quorum  is  present. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislature  business. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

(No.  17  Leg  ] 

Anderson  EkkUand  Mvirphy 

Bible  Hruska  Mu.'skle 

Byrd,  Va.  Inouye  PasUwe 

Oaae  Jaclc.%>n  Peii 

Clark  Jordan.  N.C.  Prouty 

Ervln  Jordan.  Idaho  Proxmlre 

Oore  Lo'i«.  Mo  Randolph 

Omening  Mclntyre  Russell,  S  C. 

Harris  Metcalf  Saiton^tall 

Hart  B4onroney  Young.  N.  D:ii. 

HaTden  Morse  Young.  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rxim  is  not  present. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed 
to  request  the  attendance  of  absent  Sen- 
ators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Brewster.  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia.  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Church, 
Mr.  Coopeh,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Curtis, 
Mr.  DiRKSEN,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Dominick, 
Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Fannin, 
Mr.  FoNO,  Mr.  F*ulbricht,  Mr.  Hartkx, 
Mr.  Hickknlooper,  Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
McGovERN,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Risicorr,  Mr.  Robertson, 
Mr.  Russell  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Simpson,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Symington, 
Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware,  and  Mr.  Yarborouch  entered 
the  Chamber  and  answered  to  their 
names. 


PROPOSED  REPEAL  OF  SECTION 
14(b)  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  and  section  703(b)  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  Act  of 
1959  smd  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of 
section  8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  Eis  amended. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
nothing  has  happened  since  this  issue 
was  l)efore  the  Senate  last  year  to  alter 
my  opposition  to  this  attempt  to  deprive 
the  States  of  Jurisdiction  to  pass  right- 
to-work  laws. 

But  several  things  have  happened  to 
make  this  Congress  look  ridiculous  for 
wasting  its  time  on  this  bill  while  labor- 
management  problems  of  far  greater  im- 
portance to  the  country  as  a  whole  go 
unnoticed. 

Recently  the  life  of  New  York  City 
was  disrupted  for  12  days  by  an  illegad 
strike  of  subway  and  bus  workers,  called 
in  defiance  of  a  court  order. 

Today  we  are  threatened  with  a  rail- 
road strike,  which  could  affect  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  entire  Nation. 

And,  yet,  we  stand  here  giving  full 
priority  to  a  comparatively  Inslgnlflcant 
section  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law,  which 
does  nothing  more  than  preserve  the 
sovereign  right  of  each  State  to  decide 
for  itself  whether  it  will  protect  its  work- 
ers from  compulsory  unionism. 

I  can  imderstand  why  the  imions  place 
this  bill  at  the  top  of  their  list,  but  I  can- 
not understand  the  reasoning  of  con- 
gressional leaders  who  push  this  bill 
while  more  serious  labor-management 
problems  linger  in  committee. 

The  Injunction  process  provided  for  in 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  to  enable  the  Pres- 
ident to  seek  an  80-day  "cooling  off" 
period  when  major  strikes  threaten  to 
endanger  the  health  or  safety  of  large 
areas,  or  the  Nation,  as  a  whole,  has  not 
proved  adequate. 

About  a  year  ago,  on  February  4,  I 
proposed  one  new  weapon  for  dealing 
with  major  sti-lkes.  It  was  a  bill  to  make 
subject  to  the  antitrust  laws  strikes  that 
unreasonably  restrain  trade  or  commerce 
among  the  States  or  with  foreign  na- 
tions. 

I  was  prompted  to  act  at  that  time 
because  the  seaports  of  the  United  States 
were  tied  up  for  the  second  time  in  2 
years  by  a  dock  strike.  It  was  affecting 
our  foreign  trade  as  well  eis  large  seg- 
ments of  the  domestic  economy. 

My  bill  is  not  confined  to  the  transpor- 
tation industry  but  I  introduced  it  at 
that  time  because  the  dock  strike  dem- 
onstrated that  a  work  stoppage  in  any 
part  of  the  complex  transportation  set- 
up adversely  affects  thousands  of  work- 
ers not  directly  concerned  in  the  dispute. 
No  action  was  taken  on  my  bill. 

The  recent  subway  strike  in  New  York, 
which   kept   hundreds   of   people   from 
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reaching  their  jobs  and  cost  heavy  losses 
to  business  establishments  in  the  me- 
tropolis, has  reawakened  interest  in  the 
need  for  some  better  way  of  dealing  with 
labor  disputes  of  this  kind. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  told  the  Senate  a  few 
days  ago  that  existing  laws  have  proved 
inadequate  for  dealing  with  strikes  like 
the  one  which  tied  up  New  York,  and  he 
introduced  an  alternative  solution. 

If  a  board  of  inquiry  was  unable  to 
effect  an  agreement  within  30  days,  the 
Javits  plan  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  ask  a  Federal  court  to  appoint  a 
special  receiver  to  operate  the  struck 
facilities. 

Without  committing  myself  on  the 
merits  of  the  Javits  proposal,  I  mention 
it  to  show  that  Senators  are  becoming 
more  aware  of  the  need  for  some  im- 
provement in  the  machinery  for  dealing 
with  major  strikes. 

President  Johnson  was  also  prompted 
to  deal  with  the  subject  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  about  2  weeks  ago.  He 
said: 

I  also  Intend  to  ask  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider measures  which  without  Improperly 
Invading  State  and  local  authority  will  en- 
able us  effectively  to  deal  with  strikes  which 
threaten  Irreparable  damage  to  the  national 
Interest. 

Although  Mr.  Johnson  also  asked  for 
repeal  of  section  14(b),  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  rush  to  comply  with  that 
recommendation  without  considering 
the  more  important  request  he  made  for 
action  to  deal  with  strikes  "which 
threaten  irreparable  damage  to  the  na- 
tional interest." 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
the  Senate  should  consider  first  things 
first.  This  bill  should  be  returned  to  the 
Labor  and  Welfare  Committee  until  the 
more  essential  changes  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  are  considered. 

Taking  a  stand  against  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  Is  not  a  question  of  being 
against  organized  labor.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  labor  issue  as  it  is  one  of  States 
rights.  I  have  no  desire  to  interfere  with 
the  right  of  workers  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  right-to-work  laws  have 
injured  unions. 

But  these  laws  have  given  workers  in 
Virginia,  and  in  18  other  States,  the  same 
right  to  decide  for  themselves  whether 
they  will  join  a  union  that  they  have  to 
decide  whether  to  join  a  church,  a  fra- 
ternal organization,  or  a  political  party. 

The  unions  argue  that  once  a  majority 
in  a  plant  votes  for  a  particular  labor 
organization,  it  becomes  the  bargaining 
agent  for  all  the  workers,  and  all  should 
be  forced  to  pay  union  dues.  The  sup- 
porters of  compulsory  membership  call 
the  nonmembers  "free  riders." 

But  on  the  other  side  of  this  coin  is 
the  fact  that  unions  sought  the  right  to 
be  the  sole  bargaining  agent  whenever 
they  get  a  majority  in  a  representation 
election,  and  I  am  sure  they  would  not 
willingly  surrender  this  sole-bargainer 
role. 

Mr.  Donald  Richberg,  who  for  many 
years  was  a  leading  authority  on  labor 


legislation,  put  it  best  in  a  book  he  wrote 
about  a  decade  ago,  in  which  he  declared : 

The  nonmember  Is  not  a  "free  rider";  he  Is 
a  captive  passenger. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  is  justified 
in  taking  as  much  time  as  Senators  feel 
to  be  necessary  to  debate  this  repeal  bill, 
in  view  of  the  way  the  House  rushed  it 
to  a  vote  last  year. 

It  passed  the  other  body  after  only  5 
hours  of  debate  and  with  no  opportunity 
to  offer  amendments.  Although  the  ad- 
vocates of  repeal  say  that  their  purpose 
is  to  establish  a  uniform  Federal  rule  to 
govern  union  security  agreements,  they 
would  not  let  the  House  consider  an 
amendment  to  apply  a  uniform  rule  for 
dealing  with  religious  freedom  to  this 
question  of  union  membership. 

When  the  bill  was  taken  up  in  the 
House,  Congress  had  only  recently 
amended  the  social  security  law  to  per- 
mit persons  to  remain  out  of  that  system 
If  to  join  social  security  would  confiict 
with  their  religious  beliefs. 

In  the  selective  military  service  laws, 
we  have  always  granted  the  conscientious 
objector  the  oppxirtunity  to  render  non- 
combatant  service  in  time  of  war. 

But  the  House  refused  to  consider  an 
amendment  granting  similar  relief  to 
workers  who  have  religious  objections 
to  joining  a  union. 

The  original  desire  of  organized  labor 
was  to  push  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
through  txjth  houses  without  amend- 
ment. But  the  Senate  Labor  and  Welfare 
Committee  recognized  the  Inconsistency 
of  not  making  some  provision  for  the 
conscientious  objector. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  has 
amended  the  House  bill  to  allow  religious 
objectors  to  remain  out  of  unions  pro- 
vided they  pay  the  equivalent  of  union 
dues  and  initiation  fees  to  an  appropriate 
charity. 

Section  14(b)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  of  1947,'  known  more  gen- 
erally as  the  "Taft-Hartley  Act,"  reads 
as  follows: 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  execution  or  application  of 
agreements  requiring  membership  In  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  employment 
In  any  State  or  Territory  In  which  such  ex- 
ecution or  application  Is  prohibited  by  State 
or  Territorial  law. 

Prior  to  its  enactment,  organized  labor 
persistently  advanced  the  claim  that  the 
Federal  Grovernment,  by  enactment  of 
the  Wagner  Act,  had  preempted  the  field 
of  union  security,  i.e.,  the  States  no 
longer  had  authority  to  prohibit  or  regu- 
late union  security  arrangements,  the 
chief  devices  being  the  "closed" '  and 
"union" '  shop  agreements.  This  claim, 
however,  advanced  with  much  enthusi- 
asm by  labor,  was  entirely  without  foun- 
dation. 

The  Senate  report  *  on  the  bill  which 
was  to  become  the  Wagner  Act  sum- 
marized the  effect  of  the  act  upon  union 
security  arrangements,  in  these  words: 

The  proviso  attached  to  the  third  unfair- 
labor  practice  deals  with  the  question  of  the 
closed  shop.  Propaganda  has  been  wide- 
spread that  this  proviso  attaches  special  legal 
sanctions  to  the  closed  shop  or  seeks  to 
Impose  It  upon  all  Industry.  This  propa- 
ganda la  absolutely  false.    The  reason  lor  the 


Insertion  of  the  proviso  Is  as  follows:  Ac- 
cording to  some  Interpretations,  the  provi- 
sion of  section  7(a)  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial Recovery  Act,  assuring  the  freedom  of 
employees  "to  organize  and  bargain  collec- 
tively through  representatives  of  their  own 
choosing,"  was  deemed  to  illegallze  the  closed 
shop.  The  committee  feels  that  this  was  not 
the  intent  of  Congress  when  It  wrote  section 
7(a);  that  it  is  not  the  intent  of  Congress 
today;  and  that  it  Is  not  desirable  to  Inter- 
fere in  this  drastic  way  with  the  laws  of  the 
several  States  on  this  subject. 

•  *  •  •  • 

In  other  words,  the  bill  does  nothing  to  fa- 
cilitate closed-shop  agreements  or  to  make 
them  legal  in  any  State  where  they  may  be 
Illegal;  it  does  not  Interfere  with  the  status 
quo  on  this  debatable  subject  but  leaves 
the  way  open  to  such  agreements  as  might 
now  legally   be  consvurunated   •    •    •.« 

Clearly,  "under  the  Wagner  Act.  the 
closed  shop,  the  hiring  hall,  the  union 
shop,  the  permit  system  and  all  lesser 
forms  of  union  security  were  legtil;*" 
conversely  "the  Wagner  Act  did  not  af- 
firmatively sanction  the  closed  shop  or 
other  forms  of  union  security."  ' 

Despite  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Wagner  Act  which  indicated,  although 
not  spelling  it  out  specifically,  that  the 
States  were  to  "retain  authority  to  pro- 
hibit or  regulate""  union  security  ar- 
rangements, labor  continued  to  argue 
that  the  Wagner  Act  prevented  the 
States  from  legislating  in  this  area. 

Finally,  in  order  to  lay  to  rest,  once 
and  for  all,  union  claims  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  preempted  the 
field  of  union  security  arrangements, 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
was  enacted. 

Section  14(b)  expressly  "empowers  the 
State  to  prohibit  union -security  arrange- 
ments which,  in  the  absence  of  State 
regulation,  would  be  permitted  by  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  statute." ' 

As  the  legislative  history  of  14(b) 
suggests : 

Its  purpose  was  not  merely  to  sanction 
State  regulations  more  restrictive  than  the 
Federal  prohibitions  but  rather  to  preserve 
concurrent  State  regulation  without  regard 
to  whether  it  supplemented  or  overlapped 
with  the  Federal  scheme.  In  other  words, 
the  legislative  history  Indicated  that  the  pur- 
pose of  section  14(b)  was  to  preserve  for  the 
States  the  same  power  to  deal  with  union- 
security,  which  they  had  under  the  Wagner 
Act." 

As  a  commentator  has  observed: 
The  Intent   [of  Taft-Hartley)  was  to  pro- 
tect the  individual  employee  from  domina- 
tion by  union  officials." 

Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  decided  that 
the  best  way  to  prevent  this  domination 
was  to  allow  the  citizens  of  a  particular 
State,  if  they  so  desire,  to  say,  "union 
membership  shall  not  be  a  condition  of 
gainful  employment  in  this  State." 

By  enacting  section  14(b),  Congress 
indicated  its  approval  of  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis,  who,  in  New 
York  Ice  Co.  against  Llebmarm  "  said, 
"to  stay  experimentation  in  things  social 
and  economic  Is  a  grave  responsibility." 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  14 (b>  in  1947, 
nine  States  "  had  prohibited,  by  constitu- 
tional amendment  or  statute,  discrimina- 
tion in  emplosmaent  because  of  member- 
ship or  nonmembershlp  in  a  labor 
union.     Today,    10   additional   States" 
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have  sdjopted  such  laws,  known  ix>pularly 
M  light-to- work  Iawb. 

Despite  extensive  litigation,  not  one  of 
the  19  laws  has  been  declared  violative 
of  the  various  State  constitutions  by  the 
lower  oourts.** 

ICr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  for  a 
question.       

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  event  Congress 
should  adoi>t  the  proposal  before  the 
Senate,  and  prevent  the  States  from  de- 
ciding whether  they  do  or  do  not  have 
rlght-to-work  laws,  what,  If  any,  deter- 
rents will  be  In  existence  against  labor 
leaders  making  their  reckless  demands, 
their  defiance  of  law  and  order,  their 
paralyzing  of  the  economy  of  the  Nation, 
as  was  reflected  by  what  -happened  In 
New  York  recently? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  answer  to  the 
question  ts  that  the  deterrents  will  be 
none. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator  sub- 
scribe to  the  thought  that  the  only 
deterrents  against  such  reckless  conduct 
of  labor  leaders  now  Is  the  threat  of  the 
States  in  which  no  right-to-work  laws 
are  in  existexu:«  that  if  the  labor  leaders 
do  step  beyond  the  line  of  decency,  those 
States  may  adopt  rlght-to-work  laws? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  have  some  labor 
leaders  as  friends,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
designate  all  of  them  as  being  reckless; 
but  I  am  sure  that  those  can  rightfully 
be  called  reckless  who  demand  observa- 
tion of  union  regulations  and  adopt  the 
very  strong  procedure  which  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  pointed  out  a  while  ago.  They 
went  so  far  as  to  fine  a  woman  who  went 
to  church  on  Simday  when  the  union 
said  that  she  must  attend  a  union  meet- 
ing on  that  day. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  want  to  an- 
swer the  Senator's  comment  for  fear  of 
vlolatlitg  the  rules  under  which  he  has 
the  floor,  but  I  am  quite  certain  that  an 
examination  of  that  court  decision 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  can  ask  me  If  it  is  not  so. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  so  that  an 
examination  of  the  court  decision  would 
disclose  that  a  union  fined  a  woman 
worker  because  she  did  not  attend  a 
union  meeting,  but  went  to  church,  in 
violation  of  the  union  rules? 

The  union  said  that  the  woman  had  to 
pay  the  fine,  and  the  US.  court  held 
that,  as  a  member  of  the  union,  she  was 
obligated  to  comply  with  the  rules  that 
she  had  to  attend  a  union  meeting,  even 
though  It  prevented  her  from  going  to 
church  In  accordance  with  her  con- 
science and  desire. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  In  answer  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Ohio,  the  Sen- 
at(Mr  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan] 
read  into  the  Rscou)  today  the  very  de- 
dslOD  in  which  the  court  held  that  a 
union  could  fine  a  woman  for  going  to 
church,  which  was  in  compliance  with 
h«r  religious  convlctl(m.  rather  than  at- 
tending a  meeting  of  the  union.  Fortu- 
nately, there  was  a  minority  opinion,  in 
which.  I  believe,  three  Justices  con- 
curred, which  held  that  such  a  right  on 
the  part  ol  the  union  would  exceed  the 
rights  of  the  union  under  the  Wagner 
lAbOT  Relations  Act.    I  am  not  sure  but 


that  minority  opinion  may  become  the 
majority  opinion  of  that  distinguished 
court  eventually,  because,  with  all  due 
deference,  it  does  not  have  much  diffl- 
ciilty  in  reversing  its  decisions  from  time 
to  time. 

On  a  later  occasion,  if  this  unneces- 
sary debate  should  be  continued.  I  shall 
quote  fully  decisions  bearing  on  tills  par- 
ticular question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  revert- 
ing to  my  initial  question.  I  would  like 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  to  search  his 
mind  and  answer  me  If  he  can  think  of 
any  method  under  which  we  can  stop 
union  leaders  from  paralyzing  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation  and  penalizing  mem- 
bers of  the  union,  except  by  the  threat 
that  unless  they  stop,  they  may  be  faced 
with  the  pnxspect  of  the  States  adopting 
rlght-to-work  laws.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  on  the  floor  to  search  their  minds 
to  see  how  they  could  deter  union  lead- 
ers except  by  a  threat  that,  unless  they 
hew  to  this  line  of  decent  Americanism, 
they  may  find  themselves  faced  with  a 
rlght-to-work  law. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  would  not  say 
there  is  no  other  method.  We  could  go 
communistic.  Then  the  dictator  would 
stop  them  I  believe  in  the  democratic 
method  of  letting  each  sovereign  State 
pass  on  the  Lssue  of  whether  a  man  shall 
be  forced  to  join  a  union  against  his  will. 
In  all  of  the  19  States  those  laws  have 
always  been  upheld.  None  of  them  tiave 
ever  been  set  aside. 

There  is  as  much  protection  given  to 
the  man  who  wants  to  join  the  union  as 
the  man  who  does  not  want  to  join  the 
union. 

I  believe  that  is  the  democratic  way 
and  the  proper  way  to  handle  it.  That  is 
the  reason  why  I  am  standing  here  today 
objecting  to  the  repeal  of  section  14<b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  am  standing  with  him  shoulder 
to  shoulder  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  understand 
that.  I  appreciate  that,  and  I  am  sure 
the  people  of  Ohio  appreciate  that. 

More  Importantly,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  upheld  the  con- 
stitutionality of  State  right-to-work  laws 
enacted  pursuant  to  section  14(b). 

The  landmark  cases  were  decided  on 
January  3,  1949.  The  two  cases.  Lincoln 
Federal  Labor  Union  against  Northwest- 
em  Iron  &  Metal  Co.."  and  AFL  against 
American  Sash  it  Door  Co.."  were  con- 
solidated for  argument.  Because  of  an 
additional  Issue  raised  in  the  American 
Sash  case,  two  opinions  were  handed 
down,  both  by  Mr.  Ju^'tice  Black. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  laws  of 
three  States.  North  Carolina.  Nebraska, 
and  Arizona,  were  at  issue  in  these  cases, 
and  the  facts  were  similar. 

The  North  Carolina  law  under  attack 
provided: 

Any  agr«ement  or  combination  between 
any  employer  and  any  labor  union  or  labor 
organisation  whereby  persona  not  members 
of  vitih  union  or  organization  shall  be  de- 
nlsd  the  right  to  work  for  s&ld  employer,  or 
whereby  tuch  membership  1b  made  a  condi- 
tion or  employment  or  continuation  of  em- 
ployment by  such  employer,  or  whereby  any 
svtch  union  or  organization  acqulree  an  em- 


ployment monopoly  in  any  enterprise,  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  against  the  public  pol- 
icy and  an  Illegal  combination  or  conspiracy 
In  reetralnt  of  trade  or  commerce  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Nevada  constitutional  amendment 
attacked  read: 

No  person  shall  be  denied  employment  be- 
cause of  membership  in  or  afllllation  with, 
or  resignation  or  expulsion  from  a  labor  or- 
ganization or  becaiise  of  refusal  to  join  or 
aflUlate  with  a  labor  organization;  nor  shall 
any  individual  or  corporation  or  association 
of  any  kind  enter  Into  any  contract,  written 
or  oral,  to  exclude  persons  from  employment 
because  of  membership  in  or  nonmember- 
shlp  in  a  labor  organization. 

And  finally,  the  Arizona  provision  un- 
dergoing attack  stated : 

No  person  shall  be  denied  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  or  retain  employment  because  of 
nomnembershlp  in  a  labor  organization,  nor 
shall  the  State  or  any  subdivision  thereof,  or 
any  corporation,  individual,  or  association  of 
any  kind  enter  into  any  agreement,  written 
or  oral,  which  excludes  any  person  from  em- 
ployment or  continuation  of  employment  be- 
cause of  nonmembership  in  a  labor  organi- 
zation. 

The  issues  were  described  as  follows: 
The  Court  has  granted  appeals  from  de- 
cisions of  the  supreme  courts  of  Arizona, 
Nebraska,  and  North  Carolina,  in  each  of 
which  substantially  similar  State  laws  pro- 
hibiting any  form  of  union  security  agree- 
ment or  arrangement  were  held  not  to 
contravene  the  Federal  Constitution.  The 
principle  in  each  case  is  whether  the  law  In 
question  deprives  the  respective  appellants 
of  any  federally  protected  right,  and  hence 
must  be  stricken  down  as  being  in  violation 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Since  the  ap- 
plicable legal  principles  are.  for  the  most 
part,  the  same  in  each  of  the  three  cases,  the 
respective  applicants,  with  the  consent  of  the 
respective  appellees  and  with  this  Court's 
indulgence  have  joined  together  to  present 
their  arguments  in  one  major  brief."" 

The  attacks  made  on  these  laws  were 
virtually  the  same  in  each  case,  as  was 
the  court's  reasoning  sustaining  the  laws. 
The  union's  chief  contentions  were: 

1.  state  laws  abridge  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  opportunities  of  unions  and  their 
members  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  peti- 
tion the  Oovarnment  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances." 

2.  That  the  State  laws  violate  article  I. 
section  10  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  insofar  as 
they  Impair  the  obligation  of  contracts." 

3.  That  the  North  Carolina  and  Nebraska 
laws  deny  unions  and  their  members  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  and  <thus  offend  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment." (Because  of  a  difference  in  the  lan- 
guag;e  of  the  amendment  in  American  Sash 
and  that  involved  in  the  North  Carolina  and 
Nebraska  cases,  the  Court  considered  sepa- 
rately the  contention  in  American  Sash  that 
the  Arizona  amendment  denied  appellants 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  and  is  discussed 
infra.) 

4.  It  Lb  contended  that  these  State  laws 
deprive  appellants  of  their  liberty  without 
due  process  of  law  in  violation  of  the  14tb 
amendment.** 

The  Court  rejected  each  of  these  four 
contentions.  The  reasoning  of  the  Court 
is  set  forth  In  the  paragraphs  below. 

The  Court  refused  to  accept  the  union's 
first  amendment  argument,  stating; 

Nothing  in  the  language  of  the  laws  indi- 
cate* a  purpose  to  prohibit  speech,  aasembly, 
or  petition.    PrecUely  what  these  State  laws 
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do  is  to  forbid  employers  acting  alone,  or  in 
concert  with  labor  organizations  deliberately 
to  restrict  employment  to  none  but  union 
members.** 

The  Court,  noting  that  the  union  did 
not  contend  that  the  laws  Involved  for- 
bid the  full  exercise  of  first  amendment 
rights  by  unions  or  union  members, 
stated  that  the  union  contention  was 
that  the  State  laws  indirectly  infringe 
upon  constitutional  rights  of  speech,  as- 
sembly, and  petition. 

The  Court  said: 

While  the  basis  of  this  contention  is  not 
entirely  clear,  it  seems  to  rest  on  this  line  of 
reasoning:  The  right  of  unions  and  union 
members  to  demand  that  no  nonxmlon  mem- 
bers work  along  with  union  members  Is  "in- 
dlB{>ensable  to  the  right  of  self-organization 
and  the  association  of  workers  to  unions"; 
without  a  right  of  union  members  to  refuse 
to  work  with  nonunion  members,  there  are 
"no  means  of  eliminating  the  competition  of 
the  nonunion  worker";  since,  the  reasoning 
continues,  a  closed  shop  is  indisp>ensable  to 
achievement  of  sufficient  union  membership 
to  put  unions  and  employers  on  a  full 
equality  for  collective  bargaining,  a  closed 
shop  is  consequently  "an  indispensable  con- 
comitant" of  "the  right  of  employees  to  as- 
sembly into  and  associate  together  through 
labor  organizations."  Justification  for  such 
an  expansive  construction  of  the  right  to 
speak,  assemble,  and  petition  Is  then  rested 
in  part  on  appellants  assertion  that  the  right 
to  work  as  a  nonunlonlst  is  in  no  way 
equivalent  to  or  the  parallel  of  the  right  to 
work  as  a  union  member;  that  there  exists 
no  constitutional  right  to  work  as  a  non- 
unionist  on  the  one  hand  while  the  right  to 
maintain  employment  free  from  discrimina- 
tion because  of  union  membership  is  con- 
stitutionally protected.  Cf.  Wallace  Corpora- 
tion V.  Labor  Board,  323  U.S.  248.*» 

This  contention  was  answered  as  fol- 
lows: 

We  deem  It  unnecessary  to  elaborate  the 
numerous  reasons  for  our  rejection  of  this 
contention  of  appellants. 

•  •  •  •  • 
There  cannot  be  wrung  from  a  constitu- 
tional right  of  workers  to  assemble  to  discuss 
Improvement  of  their  own  working  standards, 
a  further  constitutional  right  to  drive  from 
remunerative  employment  all  other  persons 
who  will  not  or  cannot  participate  in  union 
assemblies. 

•  •  •  •  • 

For  where  conduct  affect*  the  interests  of 
other  individuals  and  the  general  pubUc.  the 
legality  of  that  oonduct  must  be  measured 
by  whether  the  conduct  conforms  to  valid 
law.  even  though  the  conduct  is  engaged  In 
pursuant  to  plans  of  an  assembly.** 

As  another  court  stated,  in  another 
context: 

Thoee  1st  amendment  rights  incorporated 
Into  the  14th  amendment,  however,  are  not 
a  license  to  trample  upon  the  rights  of  others. 
They  must  be  exercised  responsibly  and  with- 
out depriving  others  of  their  rights,  the  en- 
joyment of  which  are  equally  as  precloua.** 

The  second  contention  of  the  unions, 
Invoking  the  obligation  of  contracts 
provision  of  the  Constitution,  was  given 
short  shrift  by  the  Court,  which  said: 

There  la  a  suggestion  though  not  elaborat- 
ed In  briefs  that  these  State  laws  conflict 
with  article  I.  section  10.  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution. Insofar  as  they  impair  the  obligation 
of  contracts  made  prior  to  their  enactment. 
That  this  contention  is  without  merit  la  now 
too  clearly  established  to  require  discussion.. 
See  Home  Bldg.  A  Loan  Assn.  v.  BlaiaieU. 


390  VB.  398.  43&-439,  and  cases  there  cited. 
And  also  Veix  v.  Sixth  Ward  Bldg.  A  Loan 
Assn.,  310  U.S.  32,  38:  fast  Nev)  York  Savings 
Bank  v.  Hahn,  326  VS.  230.  232." 

The  equal  protection  contention,  ad- 
vanced by  the  unions,  was  answered  as 
follows : 

Because  the  outlawed  contracts  are  a  use- 
ful incentive  to  the  growth  of  union  mem- 
bership, it  Is  said  that  these  laws  weaken  the 
bargaining  power  of  unions  and  correspond- 
ingly strengthen  the  power  of  employers. 
This  may  be  true.  But  there  are  other  mat- 
ters to  be  considered.  The  State  laws  also 
make  it  impossible  for  an  employer  to  make 
contracts  with  company  imions  wlilch  obli- 
gate the  employer  to  refuse  jobs  to  union 
members.  In  this  respect,  these  State  laws 
protect  the  employment  opportunities  of 
members  of  Independent  unions.  See  Wal- 
lace Corporation  v.  Labor  Board,  supra.  This 
circiunstance  alone,  without  regard  to  others 
that  need  not  be  mentioned,  is  sufficient  to 
support  the  State  laws  against  a  charge  that 
they  deny  equal  protection  to  unions  as 
against    employers    and    nonunion    workers. 

It  is  also  argued  that  the  State  laws  do 
not  provide  protection  for  union  members 
equal  to  that  provided  for  nonunion  mem- 
bers. But  in  identical  language  these  State 
laws  forbid  employers  to  discriminate  against 
union  and  nonunion  members.  Nebraska 
and  North  Carolina  thus  command  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  both  groups 
of  workers.  It  is  precisely  because  these 
State  laws  command  equal  oppwrtunltles 
for  both  groups  that  appellants  argue  that 
the  constitutionally  protected  rights  of  as- 
sembly and  due  process  have  been  violated. 
For  the  constitutional  protections  surround- 
ing these  rights  are  relied  on  by  appellants 
to  support  a  contention  that  the  Federal 
Constitution  guarantees  greater  employment 
rights  to  union  members  than  to  nonunion 
members.  This  claim  of  appellants  is  itself 
a  refutation  of  the  contention  that  the  Ne- 
braska and  North  Carolina  laws  fall  to  af- 
ford protection  to  union  members  equal  to 
the  protection  afforded  nonunion  workers." 

The  Court  elaborated  at  length  on  the 
fourth  contention  of  the  imlon,  the  con- 
tention involving  the  due  process  of 
law  provision  of  the  14th  amendment. 
Some  of  the  more  interesting  comments 
Include: 

Much  of  appellants'  argument  here  seeks 
to  establish  that  due  process  of  law  is  denied 
employees  and  union  men  by  that  part  of 
these  State  laws  that  forbids  them  to  make 
contracts  with  the  employer  obligating  him 
to  refuse  to  hire  or  retain  nonunion  work- 
ers. But  that  part  of  these  laws  does  no 
more  than  provide  a  method  to  aid  enforce- 
ment of  the  heart  of  the  laws,  namely, 
their  command  that  employers  must  not  dis- 
criminate against  either  union  or  nonunion 
members  because  they  are  such.  If  the 
States  have  constitutional  power  to  ban  such 
discrimination  by  law.  they  also  have  ix>wer 
to  ban  contracts  which  If  performed  would 
bring  about  the  prohibited  discrimination. 
Chloago,  B.  <fr  QJt.  Co.  v.  McChutre,  219  U.S. 
548,  670,  671." 

The  real  Issue,  the  decisive  question  to 
be  answered  under  the  due  process  con- 
tention, was  stated  to  be: 

Does  the  due  procees  clause  forbid  a  State 
to  pass  laws  clearly  designed  to  safeguard 
the  opportunity  of  nonunion  workers  to  get 
and  hold  jobs,  free  from  discrimination 
against  them  because  they  are  noniinlon 
workers?  ■> 

The  Court  then  answered  this  ques- 
tion, stating  that  the  unions  ask  of  the 
Court  that  it  return,  at  least  in  part,  to 


an  earlier  philosophy  of  due  process 
which  had  been  "deliberately  discard- 
ed.'- 

In  tracing  this  earlier  history,  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  are  of  Interest: 

In  1907  this  Court  in  Adair  v.  United 
States,  208  U.S.  161,  considered  the  Fed- 
eral law  which  prohibited  discrimination 
against  union  workers  •  •  •.  This  Court 
there  held,  over  the  dissents  of  Justices  Mc- 
Kenna  and  Holmes,  that  the  railroad,  be- 
cause of  the  due  process  clause  of  the  fifth 
amendment,  had  a  constitutional  right  to 
discriminate  against  union  members  and 
could  therefore  do  so  through  use  of  yel- 
low dog  contracts.  The  chief  reliance  for 
this  holding  was  Lochner  v.  New  York,  198 
U.S.  46,  which  had  Invalidated  a  New  York 
law  prescribing  mayimiim  hours  for  work  in 
bakeries.  This  Court  had  found  support  for 
its  Lochner  holding  in  what  had  been  said 
in  Allgeyer  v.  Louisiana,  166  U.S.  678,  a  case 
on  which  appellants  here  strongly  rely.  There 
were  strong  dissents  in  the  Adair  and  Loch- 
ner cases. 

In  1914  this  Court  reaffirmed  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Adair  case  in  Coppage  v.  Kansas, 
236  U.S.  1,  again  over  strong  dissents,  and 
held  that  a  Kansas  statute  outlawing  yellow 
dog  contracts  denied  employers  and  employ- 
ees a  liberty  to  fix  terms  of  employment. 
For  this  reason  the  law  was  held  invalid  un- 
der the  due  process  clause. 

The  AUgeyer-Lochner-Adair-Coppage  con- 
stitutional doctrine  was  for  some  years  fol- 
lowed by  this  Court.  It  was  used  to  strike 
down  laws  fixing  minimum  waigee  and  maxi- 
mum hours  In  employment,  laws  fixing  prices, 
and  laws  regrulatlng  business  activities.  See 
cases  cited  in  Olsen  v.  Nebraska,  313  U.S. 
236,  244-246,  and  Osborn  v.  Ozlin,  310  U.S. 
53,  66-67.  And  the  same  constitutional 
philosophy  was  faithfully  adhered  to  in 
Adams  v.  Tanner,  244  U.S.  590,  a  case  strong- 
ly pressed  upon  us  by  appellants.  In  Adams 
V.  Tanner,  this  Court  with  four  justices  dis- 
senting struck  down  a  State  law  absolutely 
prohibiting  maintenance  of  private  employ- 
ment agencies.  The  majority  found  that 
such  businesses  were  highly  beneficial  to 
the  public  and  upon  this  conclusion  held 
that  the  State  was  without  power  to  pro- 
scribe them.  Our  holding  and  opinion  in 
Olsen  v.  Nebraska  supra,  clearly  undermined 
Adams  V.  Tanner." 

The  Court  went  on  to  say  that : 
This  Court  beginning  at  least  as  early  as 
1934,  when  the  Nebbia  case  was  decided,  has 
steadily  rejected  the  due  process  philosophy 
enunciated  in  the  Adair-Coppage  line  of 
cases.  In  doing  so  it  has  consciously  re- 
turned closer  and  closer  to  the  earlier  con- 
stitutional principle  that  States  have  power 
to  legislate  against  what  are  found  to  be 
injurious  practices  In  their  internal  com- 
mercial and  business  affairs  •  •  •.  Under 
this  constitutional  doctrine  the  due  process 
clause  is  no  longer  to  be  so  broadly  con- 
strued that  the  Congress  and  State  legisla- 
tures are  put  in  a  straltjacket  when  they 
attempt  to  suppress  business  and  Industrial 
conditions  which  they  regard  as  offensive  to 
the  public  welfare.** 

The  Court  refused  to  go  back  in  time 
to  a  discarded  coLicept  of  due  process, 
and  the  State  rlght-to-work  laws  of 
North  Carolina  and  Nebraska  were 
upheld. 

In  the  companlcm  case  of  AFL  against 
American  Sash  &  Door  Co.,  supra,  for 
reasons  given  In  the  Lincoln  Union  case, 
the  contentions  of  the  union  that  "the 
Arizona  amendment  denies  them  free- 
dom of  speech,  assembly  or  petition.  Im- 
pairs the  obligation  of  their  contracts, 
or  deprives  than  of  due  process  of  law"  ** 
were  rejected. 
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But  the  Court  went  on  to  answer  one 
Additional  contention  not  raised  in  Lin- 
coln Union.  This  contention  was  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

Tbe  Unguage  of  tlie  Arizona  amendment 
prohibits  employment  dUcrtmlnation  against 
nonunloD  worken,  but  tt  does  not  prohibit 
dlaerlmlnatlon  against  union  workers.  It  Is 
argued  that  a  failure  to  provide  the  same 
protection  for  union  workers  as  that  pro- 
Tided  for  nonunion  workers  places  tbe 
union  workers  at  a  disadvantage,  thus  deny- 
ing unions  and  their  members  the  equal 
protection  of  Arlaona's  laws.** 

The  Court  answered : 

Although  the  Arizona  amendment  does  not 
Itaelf  expressly  prohibit  discrimination 
against  union  workers,  that  State  has  not  left 
unions  and  union  members  without  protec- 
tion from  discrimination  on  account  of  union 
mambenhlp.  Prior  to  passage  of  this  con- 
stitutional amendment,  Arlaona  made  it  a 
mlsdaoManor  for  any  person  to  coerce  a 
worker  to  make  a  contract  not  to  Join,  be- 
came or  remain,  a  member  of  any  labor  or- 
ganlxatlon  ss  a  condition  of  getting  or  hold- 
ing a  job  In  Arlaona.  A  section  of  the  Arizona 
code  made  every  such  contract  (generally 
known  as  a  yellow  dog  contract)  void  and 
unanloreeable.  Similarly,  the  Arizona  con- 
stitutional amendment  makes  void  and  un- 
enforceable contracts  under  which  an  em- 
pkyysr  agrees  to  discriminate  against  non- 
union workers.  Statutes  Implementing  the 
amendment  have  provided  as  sanctions  for 
Its  enforcement  relief  by  injunction  and 
stilts  for  damages  for  discrimination  prac- 
ticed in  Tl<4atlon  of  tbe  amendment.  Wheth- 
er the  same  kind  of  sanctions  would  be  af- 
forded a  union  worker  against  whom  an  em- 
ployer discriminated  is  not  made  clear  by  the 
opinion  of  the  State  supreme  coiu^  in  this 
ease.  But  assuming  that  Arizona  courts 
would  not  afford  a  remedy  by  injunction  or 
suit  for  damages,  we  are  unable  to  find  any 
indication  that  Arizona's  amendment  and 
statutes  are  weighted  on  the  side  of  non- 
union as  against  union  workers.  We  are  sat- 
la&ed  that  Arlaona  has  attempted  both  iu  the 
antt-yeUow-dog  contract  law  and  in  the  antl- 
dlaerlmlnatloD  constitutional  amendment  to 
strike  at  what  were  considered  evils,  to  strike 
where  those  evils  were  most  felt,  and  to  strike 
In  a  manner  that  would  effectively  suppress 
the  evils. 

In  Latmr  Board  t.  Jonea  A  Laughlin  Corp, 
801  V3.  1.  this  Court  considered  a  challenge 
to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  on  the 
ground  that  It  applied  restraints  against  em- 
ployers but  did  not  apply  similar  restraints 
against  wrcmgful  conduct  by  employees.  We 
there  pointed  out,  at  page  40,  the  general  rule 
that  "IsfflalatlTe  authority  exerted  within  Its 
proper  field,  need  not  embrace  all  the  evils 
within  Its  reach."  " 

And  so  the  right-to-work  law  of  Arl- 
Bona  wu  also  upheld. 

Sereral  comments  by  Mr.  Justice 
frankfurter,  writing  In  concurrence  of 
Mr.  Justice  Black's  opinions  for  the 
Court,  are  worthy  of  a  few  minutes  study, 
for  they  tend  to  explain  many  of  the  fac- 
tors that  must  have  been  present  in  the 
minds  of  the  Justices  while  arrlvlni;  at  a 
decision  In  the  cases.  A  few  are  re- 
printed below:  -^ 

Oonosm  for  Individual  members  of  society, 
(or  vboae  w«U-belng  government  is  inatl- 
tatad.  gave  tirganey  to  the  fear  that  ooncen- 
tratad  power  would  become  arbitrary.  It  Is 
a  fear  ttkat  tlis  blstory  of  such  power,  even 
wtian  prnfMHdly  employed  for  democratic 
haa  hardly  rendered  unfounded." 


A   Qnlfla    la   no   more   than    a    mfsdlum 
throach  wUob  IndlvlduaU  are  able  to  act 


together;  union  power  was  begotten  of  in- 
dividual helpleesnese.  But  that  p>ower  can 
come  Into  being  only  when,  and  continue  to 
exist  only  so  long  as.  individual  alms  are  seen 
to  be  shared  In  common  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  group.* 

Perhaps  the  most  important  statement 
of  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter's  is  the  one 
that  follows,  for  it  completely  knocks  the 
wind  out  of  labor's  argument  that  rlght- 
to-work  laws  mean  the  end  of  the  labor 
movement : 

It  is  urged  that  the  compromise  which  this 
legislation  embodies  Is  no  compromise  at  all 
because  fatal  to  the  survival  of  organized 
labor.  But  can  It  be  said  that  the  legislators 
and  the  p>eople  of  Arizona,  Nebraska,  and 
North  Carolina  could  not  in  reason  be  skepti- 
cal of  organized  labor's  insistence  upon  the 
necessity  to  its  strength  of  power  to  compel 
rather  than  to  persuade  the  allegiance  of  its 
reluctant  members?  In  the  past  50  years 
the  total  number  of  employed,  counting  sal- 
aried workers  and  the  self-employed  but  not 
farmers  or  farm  laborers,  has  not  quite 
trebled,  while  total  union  membership  has 
increased  more  than  33  times;  at  the  time  of 
the  open-shop  drive  following  the  First 
World  War,  the  ratio  of  organized  to  unor- 
ganized nonagricultural  workers  was  about 
1  to  9,  and  now  It  Is  almost  1  to  3."' 

The  LdJicoln  Union  and  American  Sash 
cases  are  then  the  landmark  cases  up- 
hcriding  constitutionality  of  State  right- 
to- work  laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  a  list 
of  footnotes  in  explanation  of  points  I 
have  made  thus  far  in  this  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Footnotes 

'  49  Stat.  449  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
101,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1947;  and  Pub- 
lic   L.aw    257.    86th    Cong..    1st    sesa..    1959; 

29  use.  sees.  151-168;  FCA  29  sees.  151-168. 
'Closed  shop:  Requires  membership  In  the 

contracting  union  before  a  job  applicant  can 
be  employed. 

•  Union  shop :  Such  a  clause  does  not  re- 
quire an  employer  to  hire  only  union  mem- 
bers; however,  the  contract  makes  It  man- 
datory for  the  nonunion  employee  to  become 
a  member  of  the  union  within  a  prescribed 
period  after  his  initial  employment — usually 

30  days. 
'S.  Rept.  573,  74th  Cong..  1st  sess. 
•Id.  at  pp.  11-12. 
•Rosenthal.  "The  National  Labor  Relations 

Act  and   Compulsory   Unionism."   1954   Wis. 
L.  Rev.  63,  55. 

'  Meltzer,  "The  Supreme  Court.  Congress 
and  State  Jurisdiction  Over  Labor  Relations," 
Supplement — The  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School  Record  (December  1958)  p.  108. 

•Id. 

•Id.  at  108-109. 

'•Id.  at  109. 

'^Rosenthal,  supra  n.  6,  at  p.  58. 

"New  York  Ice  Co.  v.  Liebmann,  285  U.S. 
262. 

"Id.  at 311. 

"Arlaona,  art.  3,  sec.  35,  constitution  of 
Arizona,  Initiated  constitutional  amendment 
(effective  Nov.  5.  1946);  Arkansas,  amend- 
ment 34,  constitution  of  Arkansas  (imple- 
mented by  ch.  101.  Statutes  1947 — approved 
Feb.  19,  1947);  Florida,  amendment  to  sec. 
3Cn,  Florida  constitution  (approved  Nov.  7, 
1944);  Oeorgla,  Code  of  Georgia  Annotated, 
sees.  MJK)1-M.911,  art.  140  (Mar.  27,  1947); 
Iowa.  Iowa  Code,  ch.  736A.,  sees.  73eA.,  1- 
73eA3.  acts  1947  (52  0~A.)  ch.  296  (Apr.  38, 
1947) ;  Nebraska,  sees.  13-15,  art.  15  of  the  Ne- 
braska constitution  as  added  by  amendment 
(Dec.  11,  194fl);  North  Carolina.  North  Caro- 


lina code,  ch.  96,  art.  10  L.  1947,  ch.  382  (Mar. 
18.  1947;  Tennessee,  code,  art.  XLV,  sees 
11412,  8-11412.13,  Pub.  chap.  36,  L.  1947  (Feb. 
21,  1947) ;  and  Virginia  Code,  sees.  40.68- 
40.74  (Jan.  12.  1947),  as  amended. 

'*  Alabama,  act  No.  430,  1.  1953  (Aug.  28, 
1953);  Kansas,  amendment  to  constitution 
(Nov.  4,  1958) ;  Mississippi,  sUtute,  S.B.  1394, 
L.  1954  (Feb.  24,  1954),  constitution  amend- 
ment; (June  7,  1960);  Nevada,  sees.  1-8,  ch. 
1,  L.  1953  (Dec.  4.  1952);  North  Dakota,  sec. 
34-0114,  L.  1947  (June  29,  1948);  South  Caro- 
lina, S.B.  443,  L.  1954  (Mar.  19.  1954);  South 
Dakota,  sec.  2,  art.  VI,  S.  Dak.  constitution; 
Texas,  art.  5207  A  (Sept.  5,  1947) ;  Utah,  sees. 
1-18,  Utah  rlght-to-work  law  (1955).  Wyo- 
ming, SF-24,  L.  1963  (May  18,  1963). 

"See,  for  example,  LevAs  v.  Jackson  and 
Squire,  Inc.,  86  P.  Supp.  354  (D.C.  Ark.  1949) 
app.  dlsm'd.  181  P.  2d  1011;  A.F.L.  v.  Watson, 
60  F.  Supp.  1010  (D.C.  Fla.  1945),  revd.  on 
other  grounds  (827  U.S.  582);  Federal  Fire- 
fighters of  Oak  Ridge  v.  Roane  Anderson  Co., 
12  CCH  Lab.  Cas.  63782;  Construction  <fe  Gen. 
Labor  Union  v.  Stephenson,  148  Tex.  434,  225 
S.W.  2d  958  (1950);  and  Re.  Opinion  of  Jus- 
tices, 143  Me.  420,  60  A.  2d  901. 

"  Lincoln  Federal  Labor  Union  v.  North- 
western Iron  <fr  Metal  Co.,  335  U.S.  525  ( 1949 ) . 

"  AFL  v.  American  Sash  <fr  Door  Co..  335 
U.S.  538  (1949). 

'•Brief  for  Appellants,  pp.  1-2,  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  briefs  and  records,  October 
term  1947. 

-'"Lincoln,  supra  n,  at  529. 

"Id.  at  531. 

« Id.  at  532. 

*>  Id.  at  533. 

**  Id.  at  530. 

» Id.  at  530-31. 

"Id.  at  531. 

"  Baines,  et  al.  v.  City  of  Danville.  Virginia. 
Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Aug.  10, 
1964. 

»  Lincoln,  supra,  n.  17.  at  531-32. 

»Id.  at  532-33. 

"■Id.  at  533. 

«  Id.  at  534. 

"  Id.  at  537. 

"Id.  at  534-35.      1 

"Id.  at  536-37. 

"s  American  Sash,  supra  n.  18,  at  540. 

"Id 

"  American  Sash,  supra  n.  18,  at  540-42. 

» Id.  at  545. 

"Id. 

"American  Sash,  supra  n.  18,  at  547. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
Virginia,  the  home  of  the  first  permanent 
English  settlement  in  North  America,  is 
rightfully  known  as  the  cradle  of  liberty 
for  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

With  this  heritage  of  freedom,  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  from 
the  Jamestown  pioneers,  a  Virginia  Sena- 
tor today  finds  it  Impossible  to  vote  for 
legislation  which  would  deny  personal 
freedom  to  millions  of  workers. 

Prom  Virginia  came  the  motivation 
for  Inmiortallzlng  in  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion the  imperishable  principle  that  lib- 
erty Is  the  gift  of  God — not  of  govern- 
ment— and  that  government  is  Intended 
to  preserve  liberty — not  destroy  it. 

With  tills  heritage,  a  Virginia  Senator 
today  Is  unable  to  support  legislation 
which  would  ruthlessly  demolish  the 
right  of  workers  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  or  not  to  Join  a  union. 

It  was  a  Virginian,  Patrick  Henry,  who 
shouted  for  people  everjrwhere  and  for- 
ever to  hear: 

Olve  me  Uberty  or  give  me  death. 

For  me  to  support  this  bill  would  be 
to  break  faith  with  the  millions  of  Vir- 
ginians who  have  breathed  the  Invlgorat- 
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Ing  air  of  liberty  since  the  Jamestown 
Colony  was  settled  in  1607,  358  years  ago. 

It  also  would  betray  other  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  joined  with  Vir- 
ginians in  protecting  and  preserving — 
and  luxuriating  in — this  spirit  of  free- 
dom, which  has  made  the  United  States 
the  envy  of  the  world. 

It  would  violate  the  most  sacred  prin- 
ciples of  such  great  Virginians  as  George 
Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James 
Madison,  and  George  Mason — to  name 
but  a  few  of  the  illustrious  persons  who 
worshiped  at  the  slirine  of  liberty. 

If  there  is  one  idea,  more  than  any 
other,  that  represents  the  tradition  of 
Virpinia  it  is  that  of  individual  liberty. 

Our  heritage  is  one  in  which  the  dig- 
nity and  worth  of  the  indivicJual  soars 
far  above  any  manmade  institutions. 

In  this  tradition,  the  Virginia  right-to- 
work  law  provides  a  highly  cherished 
guarantee  to  each  worker,  that  he  or  she 
has  the  right  to  seek  employment  and  to 
work  at  a  chosen  occupation  without 
being  compelled  to  join  a  labor  union 
and  pay  dues  to  a  labor  union. 

It  guarantees  the  right  to  join  and 
support  a  union — if  this  is  desired  by 
the  employee. 

It  also  guarantees  the  right  not  to  be 
forced  to  join  and  support  a  union — if 
this  is  not  desired  by  the  employee. 

The  employee  has  the  right  to  be 
guided  toward  a  decision  by  his  intelli- 
gence and  by  his  conscience. 

That,  truly,  is  the  Virginia  way. 

And  that,  truly,  is  the  American  way. 

The  right-to-work  law  is,  therefore, 
essential  in  preserving  Virginia's  tradi- 
tion of  freedom  in  an  age  when,  unfortu- 
nately, there  is  a  frequent  tendency  to 
overlook  and  disregard  individual  rights. 

Without  this  law,  a  combination  of  in- 
dustrial corporations — if  they  so  de- 
sired— and  unions — if  they  so  desired — 
could  strip  the  individual  worker  of  his 
God-given  freedom  of  choice,  force  him 
into  union  membership,  make  him  sub- 
mit to  union  discipline,  and  pay  a  por- 
tion of  his  income  to  the  union  as  a  con- 
dition of  retaining  his  job. 

This  cannot  be  permitted  to  happen  in 
Virginia — and  in  the  other  18  States  with 
rlght-to-work  laws. 

And  the  other  31  States  must  not  be 
denied  the  right— if  they  wish— to  enact 
similar  laws  to  spread  freedom  through- 
out the  Nation. 

But  this  right  is  in  danger — in  grave 
danger  because  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  are  with  us  in  opposing  the  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Sixty-seven  percent  of  the  American 
people  believe  that  no  citizen  should  be 
forced  to  belong  to  a  union  in  order  to 
hold  his  job,  according  to  a  nationwide 
survey  of  public  opinion  by  Opinion  Re- 
search Corp.  of  Princeton,  N.J. 

The   Richmond   Times-Dispatch   has 
said  "it  would  be  a  tragic  day  in  Ameri- 
can history"  if  the  Senate  should  Join 
the  House  in  voting  to  repeal  14(b) . 
The  repeal — 

The  newspaper  explained — 
would  remove  a  critical  barrier  against  In- 
flltration  of  unions  by  Communist  elements. 

In  the  19  States  which  now  have  laws 
against    compulsory    xxnion    membership,    a 


worklngman  has  a  right  not  to  Join  a  union. 
If,  in  his  opinion.  It  Is  Infiltrated  or  domi- 
nated by  Communists. 

The  danger  of  that  happening,  especially 
during  a  depression  or  recession,  was  greatly 
increased  when  the  VS.  Supreme  C-ourt 
struck  down  a  Federal  law  making  it  a  crime 
for  Conununists  to  hold  office  in  labor 
unions. 

How  did  the  right-to-work  movement 
start?  Why  was  it  necessary  in  this 
"land  of  the  free?" 

The  National  Right-To-Work  Com- 
mittee, organized  in  1955  to  protect 
workers  against  compulsory  unionism, 
traces  the  history  of  the  movement  as 
follows: 

The  rIght-to-work  movement  began  in  the 
early  1940's  as  an  expression  of  public  dis- 
approval of  the  compulsory  membership 
power  being  exercised  by  labor  unions  with 
the  sanction  of  Federal  labor  law. 

This  power  of  unions  to  force  working 
men  and  women  into  unions  through  con- 
tracts containing  compulsory  membership 
clauses  was  a  full  swing  of  the  pendulum 
from  the  old  yellow  dog  contracts  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  In  those,  employers 
required  employees  to  agree,  as  a  condition  of 
employment,  they  would  not  Join  unions. 

The  old  yellow  dog  contracts  were  out- 
lawed in  1932  by  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act 
as  an  unconscionable  infringement  on  the 
individual  liberty  of  working  men  and 
women.  At  the  same  time,  the  Norris-La- 
Guardia Act  clearly  stipulated  the  right  of 
workers  not  to  Join  unions. 

The  yellow  dog  contract  returned  in  re- 
verse in  1935  with  the  Wagner  Act,  which 
authorized  closed  shop  contracts  between 
unions  and  employers,  requiring  anyone 
seeking  employment  to  Join  the  union  be- 
fore he  could  be  hired. 

The  first  right-to-work  laws  were 
passed  in  1944  in  Florida  and  Arkansas. 
By  public  referendum  these  States 
amended  their  constitutions  to  declare 
that  membership  or  nonmembershlp  in  a 
labor  union  should  not  be  made  a  con- 
dition of  the  opportunity  to  work  or  to 
remain  in  the  employment  of  an  em- 
ployer. 

These,  like  other  similar  laws  enacted 
later,  restated  the  rights  of  workers  to 
form  unions  and  to  bargain  collectively. 
That  is  why  I  say  these  laws  were  not 
intended  to  destroy  organized  labor,  but 
only  to  preserve  individual  freedom. 

In  1946  Arizona  and  Nebraska  passed 
right-to-work  laws,  and  before  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  was  enacted  In  1947  five 
other  States  had  followed  suit.  These 
were  Virginia,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Iowa. 

Congress  debated  thoroughly  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  right-to-work  laws  were 
a  proper  field  of  legislative  activity  for 
the  States  before  It  adopted  section 
14(b). 

Before  the  end  of  1947  two  more 
States,  South  Dakota  and  Texas,  had 
passed  a  rlght-to-work  law.  Other 
States  now  having  right-to-work  laws 
and  the  years  of  enactment  are:  North 
Dakota,  1948;  Nevada,  1952;  Alabama, 
1953;  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina, 
1954;  Utah,  1955;  Kansas,  1958;  and 
Wyoming,  1963. 

Action  by  these  19  States  for  rlght-to- 
work  laws  represents  the  win  of  50  mil- 
lion citizens  of  those  States. 

And  the  other  millions  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  now  have  the  right  to 
enact  similar  legislation  If  they  so  desire. 


Naturally,  the  right-to-work  laws  were 
tested  in  the  courts  by  their  opponents. 
The  result  of  these  court  tests  was  as  fol- 
lows, according  to  the  National  Right- 
To- Work  Committee: 

Authority  of  ;he  States  to  enact  right-to- 
work  laws  was  fully  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  ilie  case  of  Lincoln  Union  v. 
NoTtkucstern  m  1949,  and  in  the  Schermer- 
horn  decisions,  on  December  2,  1963 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  State  laws 
which  prohibit  both  compulsory  union  mem- 
bership find  Uie  agency  shop  dn  which  em- 
ployees are  forced  to  pay  the  equivalent  of 
dues  to  unions,  even  If  not  members)  are 
vaiid  and  ellecllve. 

The  Nations  highest  tribunal  also  held 
that  power  of  enforcement  of  rlght-to-work 
laws  rests  with  State  courts.  The  Schermer- 
horn  c;ises  were  a  complete  victory  for  pro- 
ponents of  voUuitary  unionism  laws  over  the 
efforts  of  opponents  to  weaken  or  destroy 
them  through  the  courts. 

Let  those  who  claim  that  State  right- 
to-work  laws  are  improper  challeiige 
them  in  the  forum  where  they  were 
enacted — the  State  legislatures. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  happens  to  the 
liberties  of  U.S.  citizens  when,  under  the 
law  of  this  Government,  a  member  of  a 
union  can  be  fined  by  the  union  when,  as 
a  worker  trying  to  sustain  himself  in  life, 
he  produces  more  goods  at  his  Job  than 
the  union  declares  may  be  produced? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  strikes  a 
very  vital  blow  at  the  type  of  freedom 
we  are  supposed  to  have  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

It  also  transfers  cases  from  what  we 
would  be  constrained  to  feel  would  be  a 
fair  and  judicial  process  to  a  prejudiced 
private  body  which  would  pass  sentence 
and  impose  a  fine  upon  a  member.  In 
this  process  numerous  provisions  of  our 
Constitution  would  be  violated,  provi- 
sions such  as  the  right  to  a  Jury  trial,  the 
right  of  indictment,  the  right  to  be  con- 
fronted by  one's  accuser,  and  the  right  to 
be  tried  by  a  jury  of  one's  peers. 

At  a  later  time,  I  shall  go  quite  fully 
into  the  question  of  the  general  phase  of 
this  bill  as  it  affects  constitutional  rights. 

At  the  moment,  I  shall  merely  say  that 
it  violates  my  concepK;  of  personal  free- 
dom, and  it  violates  a  law  that  Virginia 
passed  in  1947. 

I  have  told  my  labor  friends  who  want 
me  to  vote  for  this  bill,  "If  you  think  the 
law  is  wrong,  the  State  legislature  that 
passed  the  law  is  now  In  session.  The 
forum  that  enacted  the  law  is  the  forum 
In  which  you  should  test  it.  Ask  the 
State  legislature  to  repeal  it,  and  do  not 
ask  me  to  try  to  force  this  proposal  upon 
people  in  Virginia,  who  think  they  were 
right  in  the  first  instance." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  not  the  answer 
of  the  Senator  mean  that  It  Is  wrong  and 
is  a  violation  of  individual  freedom  for 
any  labor  union  to  tell  a  worker,  "Thus 
much  you  may  produce,  but  you  cannot 
go  beyond  that,"  even  though  the  worker 
feels  that  he  has  been  a  laggard  and  that 
he  has  not  been  contributing  within  his 
ability? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  agree  with  my 
friend  that  no  organization  should  have 
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such  power.  Labor  haa  pointed  In  all  of 
Its  demandB  for  Increased  pay  to  In- 
creased production.  Our  money  has  de- 
preciated relatively  little  In  the  past  10 
years  compared  with  the  currencies  of 
major  natlms.  It  has  decreased  15  per- 
cent. But  If  one  takes  15  percent  from 
a  Oovemment  bond  that  has  30  or  40 
years  to  run,  It  can  be  very  harmful. 
What  has  kept  our  prices  more  or  less 
stable  has  been  that  while  we  have  in- 
creased wages  a  little  faster  than  produc- 
tion, production  has  gone  up. 

Production  has  been  going  up  at  a 
rate  of  3.5  or  4  percent  a  year.  That  Is 
the  reason  why  the  President  said : 

Let  lu  ka«p  the  wage  lncreaa«s  down  to 
SJl  percent  a  year. 

Otherwise  they  violate  the  guideline. 

An  unfortunate  trend  that  we  have 
Just  discovered  In  the  past  year  Is  that 
we  have  Increaed  the  money  supply  of 
this  Nation  by  8  percent.  That  creates 
what  the  economists  call  the  demand 
piill  In  Inflation. 

We  have  had  what  Is  called  creeping 
inflation.  It  has  been  held  down.  Fac- 
tories were  not  running  at  full  capacity. 
We  were  not  at  war.  We  were  not  di- 
verting our  production  to  war,  to  be 
chewed  up  in  the  Jungles.  The  enemy 
has  shot  down  |1  billion  worth  of  planes 
in  the  past  year,  and  we  must  replace 
them. 

We  had  Increased  production.  Wages 
did  not  go  up  very  much  more  than 
production.  We  were  able  to  abeorb. 
in  the  money  supply,  the  money  that  the 
Oovemment  borrowed. 

But  now  we  have  almost  full  produc- 
tion. We  have  labor  going  beyond  the 
guidelines  of  3Mj  percent  on  wages. 
Then  we  have  a  new  injection  of  credit, 
bank  check  money  and  actual  cash, 
going  into  the  money  stream. 

Twice  the  rate  of  increased  produc- 
tion— What  does  that  mean?  It  means 
more  dollars  chasing  fewer  goods,  and 
that  Is  what  the  economists  call  the 
demand  pull. 

Let  us  think  of  our  economy  as  a  great 
warehouse.  One  man  puts  in  shoes,  one 
man  puts  in  autcnnobiles,  and  another 
man  puts  In  something  else.  We  issue 
tickets.    What  is  a  ticket?    It  is  a  dollar. 

8ui>pose  we  had  a  pair  of  shoes  in 
there,  and  it  took  ten  tickets — $10 — to 
get  them,  and  instead  of  having  those 
$10  out.  we  Issue  $20.  It  takes  twice  as 
many  tickets  to  get  the  same  t3a>e  of 
shoes,  and  we  must  have  the  shoes. 

I  see  In  the  Chamber  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brxwstir]. 
He  Is  one  of  the  great  successful  farmers 
(tf  the  Nation.  He  knows  what  has  hap- 
pened to  hogs.  The  supply  went  down, 
but  the  people  wanted  to  continue  eat- 
ing bacon.  So  what  happened?  Baccxi 
went  up  to  a  dollar  a  pound  and  above. 
8«e  the  demand  pull?  They  had  the 
mooay,  the  hogs  were  not  there,  and 
ther  started  bidding  against  each  other 
to  g«i  that  baeoo. 

That,  of  course.  Is  what  I  am  afraid 
of  in  this  general  economic  picture.  I 
am  tettbw  a  Uttle  bit  away  from  14(b) . 
I  think  we  should  be  dlscusHlng  the 
budget  aod  the  war.  giving  priority  to 
the  war  and  wondering  hoiw  we  can 


fjght  it  without  inflation.  But  in  the 
great  wisdom  of  those  who  run  this  de- 
bating society,  or  the  greatest  delibera- 
tive body  in  the  world,  whichever  we 
may  wish  to  call  it,  this  is  the  time  and 
place  to  take  up  the  repeal  of  14(b). 
Much  as  I  had  rather  be  doing  some- 
thing else,  I  am  here  to  say  that  taking 
up  14(b)  does  not  meet  with  my  approval. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  an- 
swer another  question? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     If  I  can. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  union  has  a 
right  to  put  a  maximum  limit  upon  how 
much  a  worker  may  produce,  does  it  not 
follow  that  it  also  has  the  power  to  es- 
tablish a  minimum  limit,  below  which 
he  shall  not  produce? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  think  so.  I  think 
our  courts  were  really  wrong  in  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  said  the  LaQuardla 
amendment  to  the  antitrust  laws  com- 
pletely exempted  unions  from  all  antl- 
tnist  laws.  The  Congress  did  not  intend 
that.  But  the  courts  practically  ruled 
that  way,  and  at  the  present  time,  the 
unions  can  organize  suid  bargain  collec- 
tively for  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions— which  I  think  Is  very  proper.  I 
am  old  enough  to  remember  when  the 
worklngman  really  had  it  tough,  when 
what  Teddy  Roosevelt  used  to  call  the 
malefactors  of  great  wealth  made  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  workers  in  the  coalfields 
and  the  mills  and  other  industries.  I  am 
glad  they  are  organized.  I  am  glad  they 
have  power.  But  I  believe  they  should 
use  that  power  with  due  restraint  and 
consideration  of  the  public  interest;  and 
if  there  should  be  some  arbitrarj-.  reck- 
less, selfish  labor  leaders,  we  ought  to 
have  some  provision  under  the  antitrust 
laws — they  would  all  be  tried  in  court, 
now,  under  the  antitrust  laws — where, 
when  they  have  gone  beyond  the  opera- 
tion of  a  union  to  beat  this  Nation  to  its 
knees,  restraints  could  be  imposed. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  has  indi- 
cated that  perhaps  this  is  not  the  propi- 
tious time  to  discuss  the  repeal  of  14(b) , 
and  that  there  are  other  pressing  mat- 
ters that  should  be  considered  by  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  could  not  agree  more  that  the 
situation  In  Vietnam  and  the  President's 
budget  should  be  taken  up  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  Therefore,  would  not 
the  serUor  Senator  from  Virginia  agree 
that  perhaps  we  should  vote  "yes"  or 
"no"  on  the  repeal  of  14(b)  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  No;  I  think  It 
would  be  much  better  to  say  that  we  do 
not  have  time  for  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia to  tell  everybody  how  bad  this  bill 
Is,  and  rather  than  take  the  time  for  him 
to  do  that,  and  discuss  the  constitution- 
ality of  it.  we  will  drop  this  effort,  or  put 
It  at  the  tall  end  of  the  program,  and  if 
we  can  keep  a  majority  here  after  Labor 
Day,  we  wlU  take  It  up  then.  That  is  the 
way  I  feel  about  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  It  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  that  before 
ve  vote.  Members  of  the  Senate  should 


be  Informed  about  the  dangers  that  re- 
side in  the  proposal  that  has  been  made? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  suppose;  and  we 
cannot  do  that  In  a  few  hours  every  now 
and  then.  It  will  require  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
do  not  believe  we  have  time  to  go  into 
this  matter  fully.  I  hope  that  when 
the  snow  melts  a  little  next  week,  and 
the  weather  clears  up,  the  leadership 
will  say,  "This  is  an  exercise  in  futility. 
We  cannot  get  anywhere  except  to  have 
some  more  talk.  We  cannot  convince 
the  believers  In  States'  rights  that  they 
should  lie  down  and  play  dead;  they  will 
not  do  it,  and  so  we  will  drop  this  bill  for 
the  time  being." 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VIETNAM  AS  GEN.  JAMES  M.  GAVIN 
SEES  IT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  was  much 
struck  with  Gen.  James  M.  Gavin's  let- 
ter which  appears  in  the  current 
Harper's  magazine  and  find  that  he  has 
articulated  from  a  practical,  military 
viewpoint  many  of  the  thoughts  in  my 
own  mind. 

I  believe  it  to  be  an  excellent  article, 
and  that  its  full  flavor  has  not  been  con- 
veyed by  the  shorter  reports  of  it. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  It  printed  in  the  Record,  together 
with  an  editorial  published  in  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  of  January  26,  1966.  As 
the  editorial  states  in  its  concluding 
sentence : 

General  Gavln'8  practical  questions  tiave 
yet   to   be   answered    adequately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  In  the  chair).  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  Communication  ok  Vhtnam 

(In  the  following  letter  General  Gavin 
presents  the  flnt  basic  criticism  of  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  in  Vietnam  by  a  major 
military  flgitre.  As  an  alternative,  be  urges 
the  stopping  of  our  bombing  of  North  Vlet- 
nem,  a  halt  In  the  escalation  of  the  ground 
war,  withdrawal  of  American  troops  to  de- 
fend a  limited  number  of  enclaves  along  the 
South  Vietnam  coast,  and  renewed  efforts  "to 
find  a  solution  through  the  United  Nations 
or  a  conference  In  Geneva." 

(General  Oavln  argues  for  such  a  change 
In  policy  on  purely  military  grounds.  Wi» 
views  on  the  Vietnam  war  cannot  be  taken 
lightly,  since  he  has  established  a  reputation 
during  the  last  30  years  as  one  of  America's 
leading  strategic  thinkers.  At  the  time  of 
the  French  defeat  In  Vietnam,  he  was  chief 
of  Plans  and  Operations  for  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  and  his  advice  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  largely  responsible  for  the  U.S. 
refusal  to  enter  the  southeast  Asian  conflict 
on  a  large  scale  at  that  time.  He  enlisted 
In  the  Army  as  a  private  In  1924  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant   general  before  his 
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retirement  In  1958;  he  had  a  distinguished 
combat  career  as  a  paratroop  commander  In 
World  War  II;  and  he  served  for  a  time  as 
chief  of  Research  and  Development  for  the 
Army.  After  retirement  he  was  Ambassador 
to  France,  and  is  now  chairman  of  the  board 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Arthur  D.  Little, 
Inc.,  an  Industrial  research  firm  In  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

(He  left  the  Pentagon  because  of  disagree- 
ments on  what  was,  in  1958,  the  basic  mili- 
tary policy  of  the  Elsenhower  administration. 
His  reasons  for  such  disagreements  were  set 
forth  In  his  book,  "War  and  Peace  In  the 
Space  Age,"  published  by  Harper  &  Row;  as  he 
Indicates  In  the  following  letter,  most  of  the 
changes  he  then  urged  have  since  been  car- 
ried out. 

(The  editors  hope  that  General  Gavin's 
communication  may  stimulate  a  searching 
reexamination  of  American  military  and  for- 
eign policies  by  other  public  figures  who  are 
especially  qualified  by  experience  and  train- 
ing to  discuss  them.  In  the  coming  months 
Harper's  hopes  to  publish  further  contribu- 
tions to  such  a  reappraisal. — The  EIditors.) 
(By  Gen.  James  M.  Gavin) 
Last  November  our  Secretary  of  Defense, 
while  in  Vietnam,  finally  gave  battlefield  ap- 
proval to  the  concept  of  sky  cavalry.  Har- 
per's should  take  some  pride  in  the  fact  that 
It  published  my  article,  "Cavalry,  and  I 
Don't  Mean  Horses,"  in  1954.  That  was  the 
genesis  of  the  Idea  for  this  new  form  of  mo- 
bility for  our  ground  forces.  It  was  too  revo- 
lutionary for  acceptance  in  the  Pentagon 
then,  and  Harper's  performed  a  public  serv- 
ice In  helping  advance  the  Idea. 

I  would  like  to  comment  about  the  Viet- 
nam situation  further.  I  should  emphasize 
at  the  outset  that  I  am  writing  solely  from 
a  military-technical  point  of  view.  I  was 
Chief  of  Plans  and  Operations  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  when  Dlenblenphu 
brought  the  French  endeavors  in  Vietnam 
to  an  end.  The  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Matthew 
B.  Rldgway,  directed  that  we  go  into  the  sit- 
uation quite  thoroughly  in  case  a  decision 
should  be  made  to  send  U.S.  forces  into  the 
Hanoi  Delta.  As  I  recall,  we  were  talking 
about  the  possibility  of  sending  8  divisions 
plus  35  engineer  battalions  and  other  auxil- 
iary units.  We  had  one  or  two  old  CThina 
hands  on  the  staff  at  the  time  and  the  more 
we  studied  the  situation  the  more  we  real- 
ized that  we  were,  in  fact,  considering  going 
to  war  with  China,  since  she  was  supply- 
ing all  the  arms,  ammunition,  medical,  and 
other  supplies  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  If  we  would 
be,  in  fact,  fighting  China,  then  we  were 
fighting  her  In  the  wrong  place  on  terms  en- 
tirely to  her  advantage.  Manchuria,  with  its 
vast  industrial  complex,  coal,  and  Iron  ore. 
Is  the  Ruhr  of  China  and  the  heart  of  its 
warmaklng  capacity.  There,  rather  than  in 
southeast  Asia,  Is  where  China  should  be  en- 
gaged. If  at  all. 

I  should  emphasize  at  the  outset  that 
there  are  philosophical  and  moral  eispects  of 
the  war  In  southeast  Asia  that  are  under- 
standably disturbing  to  every  thoughtful 
person.  My  comments,  however,  are  based 
entirely  upon  a  tactical  evaluation  of  our 
efforts  there.  At  the  time  of  the  French 
defeat,  it  seemed  to  us  military  planners  that 
If  an  effort  were  made  by  the  United  States 
to  secure  Vietnam  from  Chinese  military  e:c- 
ploltatlon,  and  that  if  force  on  the  scale  that 
we  were  talking  about  were  to  be  employed, 
then  the  Chinese  would  very  likely  reopen 
the  fighting  in  Korea. 

At  the  time.  General  Rldgway  thought  It 
prudent  to  bring  this  situation  directly  to 
the  attention  of  President  Klsenhower, 
pointing  out  that  we  should  be  prepared  for 
a  large-scale  war  If  we  were  to  make  the 
Initial  large-scale  commitment  to  the  Hanoi 
Delta  that  we  were  thinking  about.  I 
thought  at  the  time  that  it  took  great  moral 
courage  for   General  Rldgway  to  take  this 


action,  but  be  has  never  been  a  man  to 
lack  such  courage.  Tlie  President  decided 
not  to  make  the  commitment  and  in  his 
book,  "Mandate  for  Change,"  he  commented 
that  to  have  gone  to  war  under  those  condi- 
tions would  have  been  "like  httUng  the  tall 
of  the  snake  rather  than  the  head,"  which 
Is  a  good  analogy. 

Today  we  have  sufficient  force  In  South 
Vietnam  to  hold  several  enclaves  on  the 
coast,  where  sea  and  air  power  can  be  made 
fully  effective.  By  enclaves  I  stiggest  Cam- 
ranh  Bay.  Danang,  and  similar  areas  where 
American  bases  are  being  established.  How- 
ever, we  are  stretching  these  resources  be- 
yond reason  in  our  endeavors  to  secure  the 
entire  country  of  South  Vietnam  from  the 
Vietoong  penetration.  This  situation,  of 
course,  is  caused  by  the  growing  Vietcong 
strength. 

The  time  has  come,  therefore,  when  we 
simply  have  to  make  up  our  mind  what  we 
want  to  do  and  then  provide  the  resources 
necessary  to  do  it.  If  our  objective  is  to  se- 
cure all  of  South  Vietnam,  then  forces  should 
be  deployed  on  the  17th  parallel  iind  along 
the  Cambodian  border  adequate  to  do  this. 
In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  terrain,  it  might 
be  necessary  to  extend  our  defenses  on  the 
17th  parallel  to  the  Mekong  River,  and  across 
part  of  Thailand.  Such  a  course  would  take 
many  times  as  much  force  as  we  now  have 
in  Vietnam. 

To  increase  the  bombing  and  to  bomb 
Hanoi — or  even  Pelping — will  add  to  our 
problems  rather  than  detract  from  them, 
and  It  will  not  stop  the  penetrations  of  North 
Vietnam  troops  into  the  South.  Also,  If  we 
were  to  quadruple,  for  example,  our  combat 
forces  there,  we  should  then  anticipate  the 
intervention  of  Chinese  volunteers  and  the 
reopening  of  the  Korean  front.  This  seems 
to  be  the  ultimate  prospiect  of  the  course 
that  we  are  now  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  should  main- 
tain enclaves  on  the  coast,  desist  In  our 
bombing  attacks  In  North  Vietnam,  and 
seek  to  find  a  solution  through  the  United 
Nations  or  a  conference  in  Geneva,  we 
could  very  likely  do  so  with  the  forces  now 
available.  Maintaining  such  enclaves  while 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  solve  the  in- 
ternal situation  In  Vietnam,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  terroristic  war  that  would  be  waged 
against  them,  poses  some  serious  problems, 
and  the  retention  of  some  of  the  enclaves 
may  prove  to  be  unwise;  but  the  problems 
that  we  would  then  have  to  deal  with  would 
be  far  less  serious  than  those  assocli^ted  with 
an  expansion  of  the  conflict. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  If  we 
should  withdraw  from  Vietnam  the  next  stop 
would  be  Walklkl.  The  Kra  Peninsula,  Thai- 
land, and  the  Philippines  can  all  be  secured, 
although  we  ultimately  might  have  heavy 
fighting  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  Thai- 
land. But  we  should  be  realistic  about  the 
dangers  of  the  course  that  we  are  now  on.  A 
straightforward  escalation  of  our  land  power 
In  southeast  Asia  to  meet  every  land-based 
challenge,  while  at  the  same  time  we  leave 
China  and  Cambodia  immune  from  attack 
poses  some  very  forbidding  prospects.  I  re- 
alize that  our  Secretary  of  State  was  recent- 
ly quoted  in  the  press  as  having  said  that 
"the  Idea  of  sanctuary  is  out."  However,  the 
Initiative  is  not  ours  and  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  evidence  now  that  both  China  and 
Cambodia  are  sanctuaries  for  Communist 
military  strength  that  Is  used  to  support 
the  Vietcong. 

To  get  to  the  heart  of  the  problem,  I  doubt 
that  world  opinion  would  tolerate  the  bc«nb- 
ing  and  seizure  of  Manchuria.  If  the  Chi- 
nese CommurUsts  continue  on  their  present 
course  of  aggression  and,  at  the  same  time, 
continue  to  develop  more  devastating  weap- 
ons— and  I  refer  to  nuclear  weapons — the 
time  may  come  when  China  will  bring  upon 
herself  a  nuclear  war.  But  that  time  is  not 
here  yet.    In  the  meantime,  we  must  do  the 


best  we  can  with  the  forces  we  have  deployed 
to  Vietnam,  keeping  in  mind  the  true  mean- 
ing of  Btrategj'  in  global  affairs.  Economics, 
science  and  technology,  and  world  opinion 
win,  In  the  long  run,  serve  our  strategic  inter- 
ests well  If  we  handle  our  national  resources 
wisely.  On  the  other  hand,  tactical  mis- 
takes that  are  allowed  to  escalate  at  the  ini- 
tiative of  an  enemy  could  be  disastrously 
costly.  Since  the  advent  of  the  space  age, 
there  has  been  a  revolution  In  the  nature  of 
war  and  global  conflict.  The  confrontation 
in  Vietnam  is  the  first  test  of  our  under- 
standing of  such  change,  or  our  lack  of  it. 
The  measures  that  we  now  take  in  southeast 
Asia  must  stem  from  sagacity  and  thought- 
fulness,  and  an  awareness  of  the  nature  of 
strategy  in   this   rapidly   shrinking  world. 

Referring  again  to  the  sky  cavalry  con- 
cept, which  we  are  now  employing  In  South 
Vietnam,  it  is  the  kind  of  innovation  that  is 
generally  unjjopular  in  a  conservative  society 
and  In  the  miltary  establishment  of  such  a 
society.  But  many  more  innovations,  both 
technical  and  in  management  methods,  must 
be  found  if  we  are  to  continue  to  survive  as 
a  free  people.  Merely  making  bigger  bombs 
or  using  more  of  them  is  not  the  answer.  So 
I  hop>e  that  Harper's  will  continue  to  support 
Innovative  methods  when  they  are  sugg^ested, 
as  you  did  when  you  first  published  the  idea 
of  sky  cavalry  in  1954. 

When  I  retired  In  1958.  I  said  that  I  would 
be  happy  to  serve  as  a  private  In  the  Army 
If  It  were  the  kind  of  an  Army  that  I  wanted 
It  to  be.  I  think  it  Is  that  kind  of  an  Army 
now.  and  I  would  be  happy  to  serve  In  It 
In  any  grade  In  Vietnam  or  anywhere  else. 
It  is  doing  a  splendid  Job  in  Vietnam  aud 
needs  the  support  of  all  of  our  people. 


[Prom  the  Providence  Journal.  Jan.  26.  1966) 
A  New  PEasPEcnvE  on  thb  VnrrNAM  Wa« 
A  dispute  between  mUltary  men  has  put 
the  question  of  war  and  p»eacc  In  Vietnam 
Into  a  practical  new  perspective. 

Too  many  Americans  regard  the  Vietnam 
controversy  as  simply  a  debate  between 
pacificists — thoee  who  would  seek  peace  at 
almost  any  price  in  almost  any  place — and 
those  who  believe  the  United  States  must  be 
prepared  to  use  force  to  stop  ccHnmunUim 
wherever  necessary.  When  the  Issue  is  put 
In  this  light,  obviously  most  Americans,  who 
are  by-and-large  not  pacifists,  must  support 
the  use  of  whatever  force  experts  deem  neces- 
sary to  protect  American  vital  interests.  But 
the  question  of  U.S.  military  Involvement  in 
Vietnam  Is  not  that  simple. 

Lt.  Gen.  James  M.  Gavin  (retired),  a  bril- 
liant combat  commander  In  World  War  U 
and  Korea  and  former  Army  chief  of  plan- 
ning, has  raised  pertinent  questions  about 
administration  Vietnam  ixjlicy,  not  on  p>aclfl£t 
grounds,  but  on  the  basis  of  a  hardheaded 
assessment  of  military  realities.  In  a  letter 
to  Harper's  magazine.  General  Oavln  made 
these  points : 

1.  He  disputed  the  "domino  theory"  of 
those  who  argue  that  a  defeat  In  Vietnam 
would  lead  to  an  eventual  fallback  to  HawaU. 

2.  He  argued  that  to  resume  and  broaden 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  would  add  to 
our  problems  and  would  not  stop  the  infiltra- 
tion of  troops  from  the  north . 

3.  He  warned  that  a  large  buildup  of  Amer- 
ican troops  In  South  Vietnam  would  invite 
the  Intervention  of  Chinese  volunteers  and 
reopening  of  Korean  hoetlUties. 

4.  He  recommended  that  the  United  8tat«s 
pull  back  to  enclaves  on  the  coast,  which 
could  he  held  by  forces  already  available  in 
Vietnam,  wbUe  we  seek  a  long-tt>rm  solution 
through  the  United  Nations  at  a  conference 
in  Geneva. 

It  should  b«  noted  that  General  Oavln 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  advisability  of 
Introducing  American  forces  into  Vletnaim  in 
1954  when  the  French  effort  to  reeatabllih 
colonial  rule  there  was  collapsing.    General 
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Oavlxk's  negative  report  was  accepted  by 
President  Elsenhower.  Qen.  Matthew  B. 
Rldgway,  who  waa  Chief  or  Staff  of  the  Army 
In  1064.  alao  opposed  Intervention  at  that 
time  and  has  endorsed  General  Gavin's  re- 
newed opposition  to  U.S.  iMutlclpatlon  In  this 
war  on  the  Asian  land  mass. 

The  Oavln  thesis  has  been  challenged, 
however,  as  might  be  expected,  by  the  current 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Oen. 
Barle  O.  Wheeler.  General  Wheeler's  re- 
buttal before  a  Senate  commltee  last  Thurs- 
day Is  not  Impressive,  at  least  not  as  It  has 
been  reported  so  far.    He  argued : 

1.  That  bombing  of  the  north  Is  a  "blue 
chip"  In  bargaining  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  abandon. 

This  begs  the  question.  General  Gavin  did 
not  argue  that  bombing  has  no  advantage 
but  rather  that  It  has  more  disadvantages — 
•s.  for  example,  the  danger  of  bringing  the 
Chinsss  or  the  Russians,  or  both,  Into  the 
war. 

3.  That  the  proposal  to  hold  only  easily 
defended  enclaves  with  American  forces  had 
been  considered  and   abandoned. 

Why  was  it  abandoned?  What  has  been 
the  result  of  the  alternative  policy  of  send- 
ing Amorlcan  troops  on  offensive  operations 
deep  Into  Vietnamese  territory?  Many  Amer- 
ican lives  have  been  lost,  but  no  substantial 
territorial  gains  have  been  registered.  What 
are  the  practical  chances  of  success  of  an 
American  clear-and-hold  operation  In  an 
aUen  and  unfriendly  land?  What  would 
be  the  coat  and  how  long  would  American 
troops  have  to  stay?  What  would  we  have 
of  worth  If  we  won? 

3.  That  the  United  States  Is  not  in  Viet- 
nam for  colonial  purposes  like  the  French 
but  merely  to  help  the  South  Vietnamese 
protect  their  freedom. 

It  has  become  Increasingly  clear  that  U.S. 
forces  have  effectively  taken  over  the  war 
from  the  allies  they  are  supposed  to  be 
supporting.  'Why  is  it  that  when  U.S.  troops 
launched  their  recent  offensive  Into  the  Iron 
Triangle  northwest  of  Saigon  they  didn't 
even  advise  the  South  Vietnamese  of  their 
plans  until  the  last  minute?  Does  it  make 
WUDM9  to  continue  to  help  those  who  can't 
or  won't  help  themselves:  to  send  American 
troops  Into  battle  beside  allies  who  can't  be 
trusted  to  keep  military  secrets,  let  alone  to 
stand  and  fight  In  a  crisis? 

4.  That  If  we  lose  the  war  In  Vietnam 
"we  will  have  more  wars  of  national  libera- 
tion to  face  up  to  with  the  prospect  of  greater 
losses  under  less  favorable  conditions." 

Could  there  b«  less  favorable  conditions 
than  to  take  on  a  national  liberation  move- 
ment that  has  been  seasoned  In  long  years 
of  battle  against  a  colonial  power  whose 
place  we  have,  in  effect,  taken:  to  fight  8,000 
mllM  from  home  in  a  country  that  is  con- 
tlfuous  to  a  rival  great  power  and  In  a 
Jungle  war  where  our  armor  Is  at  a  disad- 
vantage and  where  we  can  b«  Indefinitely 
outnumbered:  to  fight  In  support  of  a  cor- 
rupt, discredited  regime  against  a  Commu- 
nist leader  who  happens  also  to  be  a  national 
hero? 

All  peaceniks  aside,  does  the  Vietnamese 
war  as  It  has  been  waged  and  as  it  may  be 
waged  again  make  any  sense  as  a  sound 
military  venture  for  the  United  States?  Gen- 
eral Oavln's  practical  questions  have  yet  to 
be  answered  adequately. 


REMARKS  OP  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY  TO  AMERICAN  COUN- 
CIL OF  LEARNED  SOCIETIES,  JAN- 
UARY 20,  19M 

Mr.  PEUj.  Mr.  President,  cm  Janu- 
ary 20,  1966.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
dine  with  the  American  Council  of 
Tjeamed  Societies  and  to  bear  the  lucid, 
articulate,  and  well-thought-out  speech 


of  Vice  President  Humphrey.  As  always, 
the  Vice  President's  words  showed  a  re- 
markable depth  of  thought  and  breadth 
of  knowledge.  I  particularly  liked  his 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  the  gen- 
eralist  and  of  the  vaJue  of  the  humanities 
in  our  national  life. 

Moreover,  the  Vice  President  is  pre- 
eminently qualified  to  give  such  a  speech 
as  he  is,  himself,  such  an  outstanding 
and  distinguished  example  of  the  gen- 
eralist  or  humanist — in  sum.  the  univer- 
sal man. 

Because  of  the  excellence  of  Vice  Pres- 
ident Humphrey's  speech.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  it  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remakks  of  Vice  President  Hubert  Hdm- 
PHRxy.  American  Council  of  Learned  So- 
cirriis,  Washington,  DC,  Ja.nuart  20, 
1966 

It  Is  good  to  be  with  you  tonight  and  to 
Join  with  you  in  celebrnting  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Found.^tlon  on  the  Arts 
and  the  HumEinltles.  I  have  long  valued  and 
admired  the  work  of  your  council  and  of  Its 
constituent  organizations  To  one  of  them, 
I  owe  a  special  obligation. 

Some  years  ago,  I  received  a  thorough  In- 
sen-lce  training  in  the  art  of  being  a  vice 
president — vice  president  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association,  that  is.  My 
good  friend.  Evron  Klrkpatrlck  and  his  as- 
sociates took  me  in  charge,  and  shepherded 
me  through  my  tenure  in  office.  In  fact. 
they  even  pronounced  me  fit  for  further 
service.  How  could  I  say  no  when  the  next 
offer  of  a  vice  presidency  came  my  way? 

For  many  years,  men  In  public  life  have 
professed  their  love  of  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties— and  their  profound  regret  that  they 
could  do  nothing  tangible  to  help  them. 
But,  thanks  In  large  part  to  your  stanch 
friends  In  the  Congress,  things  have  changed. 

I  know  that  Senator  Pell,  Senators  Javtts, 
Clauc,  and  Gruenino,  Congressmen  Thomp- 
son. Pogartt,  Moorhead  and  Widnall,  and 
many  others  share  my  pride  tonight  that  the 
Congress  has  provided  financial  support  for 
the  arts  and  humanities. 

In  1964  we  did  achieve  a  significant  first 
step:  the  creation  of  the  National  Council 
on  the  Arts.  But  the  establishment  of  a 
foundation,  endowed  with  real  money,  still 
seemed  remote  then. 

We  had  enthusiasm.  But  we  didn't  have 
the  votes.  Then  came  the  Ist  session  of  the 
89th  Congress.  Thanks  to  determined  lead- 
ership by  President  Johnson  and  skilled  fioor 
work  by  your  friends  in  Congress,  we  did 
break  through. 

As  you  undoubtedly  recall,  the  debates  in 
Congress  focused  largely  on  the  arts  rather 
than  the  humanities.  There  were  a  variety 
of  reasons  for  this  Nearly  everyone  consid- 
ers himself  a  qualified  critic  of  the  arts — In 
the  sense  that,  like  Mr.  Khrushchev,  he 
knows  what  he  likes  and  doesn't  heslUte  to 
say  so. 

Moreover,  by  their  very  nature,  the  per- 
forming arts  are  public  In  character  and 
presuppose  the  existence  of  an  audience. 
Their  practitioners  are  public  figures,  and 
possess  that  quality  we  call  glamour.  But 
the  practitioners  of  the  humanities  are.  for 
the  most  part,  free  of  the  more  dubious 
blessings  of  public  attention. 

Pew  laymen  profess  with  confidence  to 
know  what  they  Uke  In  philosophy  or  lin- 
guistics— and  fewer  still  to  say  so.  Editorial 
writers,  ooliminlsts,  and  commentators  of  all 
sorts  are  not  constantly  looking  over  your 
shoulders  and  advising  you  what  to  do  and 
what  not  to  do.  what  to  say  and  what  to 
leave  unsaid — unless,  of  course,  you  write 
history  about  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead. 


But  even  privacy  can  be  pushed  too  far, 
As  men  and  women  who  have  dedicated  your 
lives  to  the  service  of  knowledge,  you  have 
every  right  to  expect  a  reasonable  degree  of 
public  understanding  and  recognition. 

And,  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  other 
side  of  the  coin,  now  that  the  humanities 
have  formally  entered  the  competition  for 
public  funds,  you  have  a  certain  responsi- 
bility to  make  clear  to  the  public — and  to 
your  representatives  here  In  Washington- 
some  appreciation  of  what  you  do  and  why 
it  Is  important. 

The  eloquent  report  of  your  Commission 
on  the  Humanities  was  a  welcome  step  In 
this  direction.  And  It  Is  no  exaggeration  to 
aay  that  this  report  won  for  the  humanities 
an  equal  place  In  the  new  National  Founda- 
tion. But  the  process  of  communication 
with  the  public  and  the  Congress  must  be 
a  continuing  one.  You  can  never  assume 
that  the  case  has  been  made  once  and  for 
all. 

Perhaps  I.  as  an  amateur  humanist  and  a 
professional  public  servant,  can  be  of  some 
help  here  by  telling  you  what  I  consider  the 
%'ltal  contribution  of  the  humanities  to  our 
national  life. 

First  of  all.  a  thorough  grounding  In  the 
humanities  sharpens.  In  the  Individual,  the 
quality  of  choice.  Choice  is  a  vital  part  of 
all  our  lives,  and  nowhere  Is  It  more  impor- 
tant than  In  government;  indeed,  a  wise 
Frenchman  has  observed  that  "to  govern  Is 
to  choose."  Each  choice  taken — Indeed, 
even  each  choice  deferred  or  avoided— has 
consequences  reaching  far  Into  the  future. 

There  Is  an  abundance  of  specialists  who 
can  provide  us  with  the  facts  relevant  to  de- 
cisions— the  "what,"  the  "where,"  the 
"when."  and  the  "how."  But  when  they 
have  laid  their  facts  upon  the  table,  an  es- 
sential factor  Is  still  missing:  the  "why." 
No  narrow  specialty  or  expertise  can  provide 
the  full  and  essential  grasp  of  the  continuity 
of  past,  present,  and  future  than  the  hu- 
manities do. 

Let  me  make  It  clear:  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  humanities  must  be  justified  on  the 
grounds  of  any  Immediate  and  practical 
consequences.  In  the  most  fundamental 
sense,  they  are  good  In  themselves  simply 
because  they  are  the  bearers  and  preservers 
of  what  we  call  civilization. 

The  historian  who  brings  order  out  of  the 
tangled  record  of  the  past,  the  critic  who 
casts  new  light  on  a  work  of  literature  or 
painting  or  music,  the  philosopher  who  ques- 
tions and  clarifies  our  most  basic  assump- 
tions— all  of  these  serve  to  enrich  our  lives 
and  to  expand  our  vision.  Together  they 
constitute  one  of  our  most  precious  national 
resources. 

One  of  the  most  Importaint  facts  about  the 
establishment  of  the  new  humanities  endow- 
ment Is  that  It  does  at  last  constitute  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  humanities  for  their  own 
sake.  Humanist  scholars,  as  you  are  well 
aware,  have  long  received  support  from  the 
Federal  Government.  But  In  the  post  this 
support  was  always  Justified  In  terms  of 
something  else:  International  cooperation, 
the  Imfffovement  of  the  school  curriculum, 
national  defense,  and  so  forth. 

Now  the  President  and  Congress  have  gone 
on  record  as  believing  that  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  humanities  as  such  is  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  The  National  Government  has. 
In  effect,  endorsed  the  words  of  your  Com- 
mission on  the  Humanities:  "Through  the 
humanities  we  may  seek  Intellectual  hu- 
mility, sensitivity  to  beauty,  and  emotional 
discipline.  By  them  we  may  come  to  know 
the  excitement  of  Ideas,  the  power  of  Imagi- 
nation, and  the  unsuspected  energies  of  the 
creative  spirit." 

intimately,  the  fate  of  the  humanities 
must  rest  In  the  hands  of  devoted  individ- 
uals: scholars  who  pursue  their  researches 
wherev«r  thsy  nuiy  lead — guided  by  their  own 
intelligence  and  by  the  canons  of  scholar- 
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ship  itself.  These  Individuals,  In  their  sln- 
glemlnded  dedication  to  their  calling,  may 
often  be  deaf  to  the  cries  of  the  marketplace 
and  the  forum — to  the  seductive  voices  of 
fashion  and  of  expediency. 

Certainly  the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies  may  be  proud  of  Its  long  record  of 
supporting  worthy  scholars  despite  the  ap- 
parent lack  of  popular  Interest  In  what  those 
scholars  proposed  to  do.  By  maintaining 
and  applying  the  most  rigorous  Intellectual 
standards,  often  In  defiance  of  ffishlon  and 
of  popular  "trends,"  the  ACLS  has  served  the 
humanities  and  the  Nation  as  well.  But  the 
history  of  the  ACLS  Illustrates  another  prin- 
ciple I  think  Is  well  worth  mentioning  on 
this  occasion. 

In  every  field  of  Intellectual  endeavor.  In 
the  sciences  as  well  as  the  humanities,  what 
today  appears  to  be  the  most  esoteric  and  Im- 
practical research  may  tomorrow  prove  to 
be  of  the  utmost  practical  usefulness  and 
Impwrtance.  I  stress  "may"  because  I  do 
not  think  that  the  case  for  basic  research  and 
scholarship  In  the  humanities  should  be 
made  to  rest  on  claims  of  ptractlcal  utility. 

In  this  connection  I  think,  for  example,  of 
your  council's  continuing  Interest  In  the 
study  and  understanding  of  languages.  For 
many  years,  yours  was  the  only  organization 
in  this  country  to  offer  encouragement  and 
support  for  scholarly  work  In  what  were 
then  rather  patronizingly  termed  "exotic" 
languages.  Suddenly,  with  our  Involvement 
In  World  War  n,  we  found  ourselves  In 
urgent  need  of  communication  with  peoples 
who  spoke  some  of  these  languages. 

Besides  linguists,  we  also  needed  scholars 
whose  knowledge  of  the  basic  structure  of 
language  enabled  them  to  develop  new  and 
more  effective  techniques  of  language  In- 
struction for  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  same  story  can  be  told  of  the  devel- 
opment in  this  country  of  area  studies.  In 
which  your  Council  has  also  played  a  lead- 
ing role.  Our  possession  of  substantial  num- 
bers of  highly  trained  etnd  skilled  experts 
on  the  peoples  and  cultures  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, the  Middle  East,  Asia,  Latin  America, 
and  Africa  has  turned  out  to  be  an  Invaluable 
national  asset.  The  United  States  would 
simply  not  be  able  to  discharge  its  world- 
wide responsibility  adequately  without  them. 

In  both  these  cases,  and  others  I  could 
cite,  the  so-called  Impractical  scholars  turned 
out  to  be  more  farslghted  than  many  of  our 
public  officials. 

But  this  Is  neither  surprising  nor  distress- 
ing. It  Is,  In  fEujt,  as  it  should  be.  The 
scholar — ^by  disposition,  by  training,  and  by 
situation — Is  peculiarly  fitted  to  take  the 
long,  detached  view  of  men  and  of  societies. 
To  do  so  Is  both  his  privilege  and  his  re- 
sponsibility. Whatever  the  pleasures  of  pub- 
lic life  may  be — and  I  assure  you  there  are 
many — the  opportunity  for  contemplation 
Is  seldom  among  them. 

I  am  a  man  in  public  lUe  and  a  man  of 
affairs.  As  such,  I  envy  your  opportunity  to 
ponder  in  depth  and  at  length  all  the  ramifi- 
cations of  human  knowledge  and  experience. 
And  I  do  hope  that  the  program  of  the  hu- 
manities endowment  will  Include  some  op- 
portunity for  scholars  to  Impart  more  di- 
rectly and  regularly  their  unique  perspective 
and  Insights  to  those  of  us  engaged  In  the 
business  of  governing  and  decisionmaking. 

The  establishment  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  for  the  humanities  In 
America.  If  I  might  presume  to  give  you  a 
few  words  of  advice  as  you  enter  It,  I  would 
simply  say:  "Be  true  to  yourselves."  I  hope 
you  will  continue  to  do  what  seems  Impor- 
tant to  you — guided  by  the  Internal  logic  of 
your  work  and  your  own  high  standards  of 
scholarship. 

I  hope  you  will  never  succumb  to  the 
temptation  to  sacrifice  that  work  and  those 
standards  to  any  transitory  notions  of  ex- 
pediency or  popularity.     And.  In  your  cor- 


porate capacity  as  the  representatives  and 
the  servants  of  our  Nation's  tens  of  thousands 
of  humanist  scholars,  I  hope  you  will  always 
remember  your  responsibility  to  speak  and 
to  act  for  your  constituency. 

If  your  voice  has  been  heard  In  the  councils 
of  government — and  It  has — It  Is  because  It 
has  been  the  authentic  voice  of  dedicated 
scholars.    This  must  continue  to  be  the  case. 

By  being  true  to  themselves,  scholars  best 
serve  not  only  their  nations  and  their  times, 
but  all  mankind  as  well. 


"YOUTH  IN  THE  REVOLUTIONARY 
WORLD  OF  TODAY"— SPEECH  BY 
AMBASSADOR  TO  SPAIN,  ANGIER 
BIDDLE  DUKE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Angier  Bid- 
die  Duke,  our  Ambassador  to  Spain,  made 
a  remarkable  speech  "Youth  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary World  of  Today"  at  Barcelona, 
Spain,  this  past  November  9,  1965. 

His  words,  showing  the  interest  of  all 
our  people  as  well  as  the  intense  personal 
interest  of  Presidents  Johnson  and  Ken- 
nedy in  the  young  people  of  our  whole 
world,  are  very  effective  and  very  moving. 

Because  of  my  own  interest  in  the 
problems  of  young  people.  I  found  this 
particular  speech  interesting  and  believe 
it  will  be  equally  approved  by  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record.  Let  me 
add  how  singularly  fortunate  our  coun- 
try is  to  have  in  its  service  an  Ambassa- 
dor with  the  commonsense,  experience, 
ideals,  and  ability  that  Angier  Duke 
possesses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Youth  in  the  REVOLtmoNART  World 
or  Today 

(Speech  by  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Spain,  Angler 

Blddle   Duke,    at    the    Blnatlonal    Center, 

Barcelona,  November  9,  1966) 

"There  are  four  different  characteristics  of 
today's  youth:  its  universality.  Its  awareness 
of  the  future.  Its  craving  for  action,  and  Its 
sense  of  community."  In  these  words  Cardi- 
nal Bueno  Monreal  sums  up  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  youth  of  Spain  as  he  sees  them 
today.  All  are  qualities  which  pertain  to. 
In  varying  degrees,  the  Ideal  of  man.  All 
qualities  In  varying  degrees  that  have  been 
the  ideal  of  democratic  man  since  the  time 
of  Aristotle.  And  yet.  looking  at  the  youth  of 
today,  the  cardinal  Is  moved  to  point  them 
out  to  us  as  not  Just  differences  in  degree, 
but  rather,  differences  In  the  essential  char- 
acter of  present  day  youth.  That  there  are 
differences  in  essence,  rather  than  in  degree, 
is  perhaps  the  result  of  the  nature  of  the 
world  Into  which  youth  has  found  itself  edu- 
cated, and  the  vast  potential  of  opjjortunltles 
from  which  each  youth  must  ultimately 
make  his  own  decisions  concerning  his  own 
life.  And  any  making  of  decisions  Implies 
the  responsibility  of  the  Individual  to  him- 
self and  to  his  society. 

Last  summer  there  was  a  ceremony  In  a 
courtyard  on  Park  Crescent,  Just  south  of 
Regents  Park  In  London.  It  was  the  unveil- 
ing of  Jacques  Llfschltz'  portrait  bust  of 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

In  a  short  talk,  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
said  It  was  appropriate  that  the  statue  was 
at  the  International  Students'  House.  His 
brother  had  believed  strongly,  he  said,  that 
"those  who  have  the  advantage  of  an  educa- 
tion have  a  responsibility  to  their  country 
and  to  the  world." 

The  youth  of  the  world.  It  has  been  as- 
serted, regarded  President  Kennedy  as  their 
leader. 


'  Why?  Perhaps  because  in  him  they  recog- 
nized a  person  whose  qualities  kindled  In 
each  of  them  a  sense  of  his  own  Inherent 
worth.  He  loved  to  talk  with  young  people 
at  and  from  schools  and  universities.  He 
welcomed  their  Interest  in  public  Issues  of 
great  moment.  Even  when  he  knew  that 
these  Issues  were  not  nearly  as  simple  as 
they  seemed  to  some,  he  wanted  the  partici- 
pation of  youth. 

As  one  who  was  privileged  to  accompany 
the  late  President  at  hundreds  of  events  and 
meetings,  some  of  major  Importance  with 
world  leaders,  I  remember  vividly  an  early 
summer  day  on  the  White  House  lawn  when 
he  greeted  hundreds  of  foreign  studenu. 

They  were  completing  a  year  In  the  United 
States,  attending  high  schools  as  part  of  the 
American  field  service  exchange  program, 
prior  to  returning  to  their  home  countries — 
Spain  Included.  What  the  President  said 
was  spontaneous  and  Informal.  After  his 
remarks  there  was  an  unforgettable  reaction 
from  the  students,  who  seemed  to  Identify 
themselves  wholeheartedly  with  his  hopeful 
and  affirmative  zest. 

He  apfjealed  to  them  to  look  to  the  day 
In  their  home  countries  when  they  could  un- 
dertake bold,  generous  actions,  attacking 
stubborn  old  problems  with  renewed  vigor. 
In  their  eagerness  and  enthusiasm,  the  stu- 
dents trampled  over  the  small  hedge  dividing 
the  law  from  the  terrace  and.  struggling  to 
touch  him.  they  tore  at  his  clothes  and  car- 
ried off  his  tie  clasp,  handkerchief,  and  but- 
tons. He  took  all  this  most  good  naturedly 
as  a  sign  of  youthful  exuberance. 

Knowing  young  people  so  well,  the  late 
President  sought  to  harness  the  tremendous 
force  that  lies  In  their  energy  and  idealism 
to  deal  In  a  responsible  manner  with  some 
of  the  myriad  problems  In  a  rapidly  chang- 
ing world.  The  Peace  Corps  refiects  such 
a  pragmatic  synthesis  of  Idealism  and  re- 
sponsibility. In  short  order — within  40 
days  of  his  taking  office — and  to  the  dlsniay 
of  those  negatlvlsts  who  cannot  envision 
Idealism  as  a  wellsprlng  to  action,  the  Peace 
Corps  was  set  up  on  a  pilot  basis  in  March 
of  1961  under  the  direction  of  Sargent 
Shrlver  and  a  National  Advisory  Council 
beaded  by  the  then  Vice  President,  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson.  He  hoped  to  have  between  500 
and  1.000  Americans  In  the  field  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

"It  will  not  be  easy."  warned  President 
Kennedy,  proposing  that  young  Americans 
go  forth  and  Uve  at  the  same  level  as  the 
citizens  of  the  countries  to  which  they  are 
sent,  do  the  same  work,  eat  the  same  food, 
speak  the  same  language.  He  predicted 
however  that  "the  number  of  those  who  wish 
to  serve  will  be  far  greater  than  our  capacity 
to  absorb  them." 

The  enthusiastic  response  to  the  Pecu^e 
Cc«T>s  concept — both  from  nations  welcom- 
ing aid  and  from  American  youth — was  over- 
whelming, and  the  Peace  Corps  has  grown 
from  Its  original  small  group  to  a  body  of 
some  19.000  volunteers  today.  This  con- 
cept has  stimulated  other  governments,  es- 
pecially In  Europe,  to  encourage  their  young 
people  to  undertake  similar  responsibilities 
in  the  developing  nations  of  the  world.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  my  nephew.  Anthony 
Duke.  Is  today  a  Peace  Corps  volimteer  In 
Uruguay. 

John  Kennedy's  conviction  that  educated 
men  and  women  have  a  special  obligation, 
not  only  to  themselves  and  to  their  families, 
but  also  to  their  communities,  their  nations 
and  to  the  world.  Is  the  modern  application 
of  the  ancient,  honorable  European  principle 
of  noblesse  oblige.  Where  more  than  In 
Spain,  with  lU  deep-rooted  traditions  of 
the  worthiness  of  the  individual  man  In  the 
equality  of  being,  can  such  a  principle  apply? 

As  tmiversallsts  you  realize  that  you  have 
more  exacting  and  more  exciting  opportuni- 
ties to  fulfill  your  obligations  than  ever 
before.  More  than  ever,  yovu  vistas  go  far 
beyond  national  boundaries  or  conventional 
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w»7«  of  Tiawlnf  probtcma.  The  Boropaan 
world,  of  which  you  are  a  part,  la  quickening 
to  n«v  Ufa  and  ▼tuuty,  polaad  on  the  threah- 
old  of  great  adTvnturea  in  future  prograaa. 
Aa  ballavara  In  tha  future,  you  are  willing 
to  undertake  the  rlaka  and  to  face  the 
chAngee  that  are  fundamental  to  that  prog- 
reoa,  beeauae  you  bellere  thAt  progreaa  U 
both  dealrable  and  poaalble.  Aa  men  of 
action  you  undertake  both  profeaalonally  and 
prlvaUly  to  create  thoae  condlUona  In  which 
progreaa  through  chAnge  may  be  achieved, 
and  aa  pragmatlata  you  aeek  thAt  change 
may  ba  reallaad  with  the  minimiiTn  of  aoclal 
•traaa  and  humAn  dlalocAtlon. 

The  ravolutlonary  world  of  todAy  mAkes 
the  condltlona  In  which  your  parenta  and  I 
grew  up  aeam  rather  cfualnt.  In  numbers 
alone,  the  generation  now  being  educated  la 
maaelve.  Beeauae  of  revolutionary  improve- 
manta  In  worldwide  health  condltlona,  more 
children  aurvlve  to  become  youth  and  to 
grow  to  maturity.  Lateat  United  Nation* 
aatlmatea  Indicate  that  there  are  now  8,2 
bUllon  people  on  earth.  Forty-five  out  of 
every  hundred  are  leaa  than  30  yeara  of  age. 
Moreover,  the  quAllty  of  education  has  Im- 
proved aa  the  frontlera  of  knowledge  have 
expanded,  ao  that  you  should — Indeed, 
must — know  more  than  we  ever  did. 

The  ravolutlonAry  world  of  today  requires 
more  emphaals  on  education;  requires  more 
education  and  better  education.  It  la  now 
widely  believed  that  all  youth  has  both  the 
right  and  duty  to  receive  an  education. 
Dramatic  campaigns  for  literacy  among  cit- 
izens of  all  ages  have  been  conducted,  one 
of  the  most  succeasful  having  been  carried 
out  here  In  Spain.  But,  despite  the  best  ef- 
forts of  aU  concerned,  far  too  many  children 
of  school  age  In  this  world  never  begin  tbelr 
education,  and.  even  worse,  increasing  num- 
bers do  not  complete  even  the  primary  gradea. 
The  Implications  of  such  p>henomena  for  the 
future  development  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  are  obvious. 

The  educated  leadership  in  m&ny  lands 
finds  It  Incraaslngly  difficult  to  Interpret  the 
problems  of  self-government  to  large  num- 
bers of  unprepared,  disadvantaged,  or  un- 
educated countrymen.  In  advancing  Indus- 
trlAl  socletlaa.  where  productive  requirements 
relAta  directly  to  education,  a  growing  frac- 
Uon  of  unskilled  cltlaens  hAs  little  to  offer 
the  community. 

At  a  conference  on  changing  roles  of 
youth  In  the  developing  nations,  held  last 
year  at  Howard  University,  Prof.  Gabriel  Al- 
mond, of  Stanford  University,  summarized  a 
ft-yaar  study  of  atutudes  In  five  countries. 
Prom  thousands  of  interviews  over  a  &-year 
period,  they  found  that  education — more 
thAn  Any  other  factor — determines  a  person's 
sense  of  personal  effectiveness. 

Schooling  makes  the  difference  between 
one  being  a  passive  object,  whose  fate  la 
wholly  controlled  by  forces  beyond  his  reach, 
and  being  an  active  person  whose  judgments 
and  actions  help  determine  his  future.  Edu- 
cated people  share  a  sense  of  being  able  to 
influence  their  govemmenta,  according  to  Dr. 
Almond,  and  have  skUIa  needed  for  auch  In- 
fluence: Information,  and  knowledge  of  how 
to  use  It.  He  calls  secondary  education  the 
watarahad.  even  though  there  la  an  added 
tnerement  from  university  experience.  Per- 
sona with  a  secondary  education  are  striking- 
ly dlffarant  In  outlook  from  thoae  who  have 
oaly  primary  acbooUng,  or  none  at  all. 

This  feeling  of  parsonal  effecUveneas  Is  a 
link  among  educated  people  around  the 
world.  Tha  educated  lUllan,  for  example, 
la  found  to  be  more  like  an  educated  Amer- 
ican than  either  of  them  reaemblea  the  un- 
adncatad  people  of  their  own  countrlea. 

Bafora  John  Kennedy  became  President,  he 
darotad  much  thought  to  tha  problems  which 
baaat  a  graaUy  ctumgad  world  Whan  he  was 
a  young  a«utor,  ha  rapaatadly  caUad  atten- 
tion to  what  ha  termed  "10  paaoaful  ravolu- 
ttooa."    'naaa    raroiuUooa.    ha    laid,    "are 


rocking  our  Nation  and  our  world,  reshaping 
aax  lives  and  remaking  our  destinies.  These 
are  the  revolutions  In  our  cities,  on  the  farm. 
In  the  birthrate.  In  life  expectancy.  In  tech- 
nology— especially  automation — In  energy,  In 
our  standard  of  living,  in  weapons  develop- 
ment. In  the  underdeveloped  nations,  and  In 
nationalism." 

He  was  aware  that  these  revolutionary 
developments  were  occurring  In  a  conflicting 
pair  of  powerful  countercurrents.  In  1967 
he  wrote  in  the  quarterly  Journal,  Foreign 
Affairs: 

"International  events  today  are  subject  to 
a  double  pull:  a  search  for  political  Identity 
by  the  new  states  and  the  search  for  unity 
among  the  established  states  of  the  world. 
Aa  Europe  draws  In  upon  Itself  toward  a 
common  market  and  greater  p>oUtlcal  integra- 
tion, Africa,  its  former  colonial  estate,  is 
breaking  apart  Into  new  and  emergent 
states.  •  •  •  The  task  Is  to  strike  a  realistic 
balance  between  the  legitimate  appeals  to 
national  seU-detenninatlon  which  pulsate 
through  the  uncommitted  world  and  the 
gravitational  pulls  toward  unity  which  grow 
from  the  technological  and  economic  Inter- 
dependence of  modern  states." 

That  the  world  is  In  flux  and  that  In  such 
a  world  youth — youthful  nations  and  youth- 
ful people — have  the  key  role  to  play  has 
been  recognized  by  an  Institution  that  has 
seen  the  ptisying  of  many  centuries  and  the 
rise  and  fall  of  many  empires.  In  New  York 
last  month  at  the  United  Nations,  His 
Holiness  Pope  Pa\U  VI  stated:  'Allow  us  to 
congratulate  you  on  having  the  wisdom  to 
open  this  Assembly  to  the  young  peoples, 
to  the  states  which  have  recently  attained 
Independence  and  national  freedom.  Their 
presence  Is  the  proof  of  the  universality  and 
magnanimity  which  Inform  the  principles  of 
this  institution  ■ 

John  Kennedy  stressed  three  other  themes 
that  may  be  of  particular  interest  to  you. 

In  March  1959.  the  year  before  he  won  elec- 
tlf^n  aa  President,  speaking  In  Milwaukee,  he 
said:  "The  next  year,  the  next  decade,  and 
In  all  likelihood  the  next  generation,  will  re- 
quire more  bravery  and  wisdom  on  our  jsart 
than  any  period  In  our  history." 

Two  months  later.  In  Detroit,  he  said. 
"What  we  need  now  in  this  Nation  most  of 
all  Is  a  constant  flow  of  new  ideas." 

In  July  1959.  he  told  the  historian.  James 
MacOregor  Bums  "The  best  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  do  is  to  track  down  the  best  talent 
he  can  get — people  with  Ideas  that  are 
actionable." 

Let  me  repeat  these  themes:  your  genera- 
tion win  need  unprecedented  bravery  and 
wisdom,  a  constant  flow  of  new  Ideas,  and: 
political  leadership  must  rely  on  people 
whose  Ideas  are  usable.  This  is  Important 
to  all  of  us  who  are  Kennedy's  heirs.  He  re- 
spected the  life  of  the  mind.  He  demanded 
thinking  for  the  sake  of  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges of  our  time. 

You,  and  all  of  us,  are  the  children  of  his 
immortal  spirit.  Insofar  as  we  can  carry 
forward  the  values  he  helped  make  Incan- 
descent, his  work  enduree. 

The  best  teachers  hold  high  the  principle 
that  tiltlmately  all  education  Is  a  process  of 
self-education.  As  the  great  American 
writer  of  the  19th  century,  Mark  Twain,  put 
It,  In  a  secular  sense,  "Faith  Is  all  right,  but 
It  la  doubt  that  gets  you  an  education." 
Yotir  generation  will  probably  make  more 
great  dlscovertes  than  any  other  has  done, 
because  of  your  questioning  nature,  accepting 
no  precepts  out  of  obedient  rote. 

American  youth,  like  youth  the  world  over, 
la  not  of  one  accord  In  Its  answers  to  the 
myriad  of  problems  of  Its  own  and  of  the 
world.  The  Important  thing  is  that  our 
youth  recognlae  and  face  up  to  these  prob- 
lems and  take  on  the  responsibilities  of 
dealing  with  them.  As  former  Kennedy  aid 
Theodore  Sorenson  said  last  week  In  Cleve- 
land.   Ohio;    "One   of   President   Kennedy's 


primary  objectives  waa  to  make  young  people 
aware  aind  oonoemed  with  the  problems  of 
the  country  and  the  world.  He  realized  that 
this  was  going  to  bring  with  It  a  good  de&l  of 
ferment  and  dissent.  But  this  was  the  price 
he  was  willing  to  pay." 

Americans  think  of  their  country  as  young. 
And  yet  the  United  States  has  the  oldest 
government  In  terms  of  legitimate  estab- 
lished succession  of  leadership.  Olven  the 
Infinite  variety  of  hiunan  personalities,  It 
should  afford  us  no  surprise  that  succeeding 
Preeidents  are  rather  different  in  their  out- 
ward characteristics,  even  when  they  per- 
sonify Identical  alms.  Just  as  Mr.  Trimian, 
the  first  President  whom  It  was  my  privilege 
to  serve  as  an  Ambassador,  brought  an  en- 
tirely different  universe  of  experience  with 
him  to  the  White  House  than  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
so  does  President  Johnson  have  his  highly 
personal,  imlque  stamp  which  is  every  bit  as 
authentically  American  as  was  President 
Kennedy's. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  concern  for  youth, 
his  determination  to  expand  opportunities 
for  young  people,  is  so  keen  it  approaches 
a  ruling  passion.  In  his  Incisive  March  15 
address  on  voting  rights-  legislation,  he  con- 
cluded with  a  glimpse  from  the  time  when 
he  had  only  recently  concluded  his  formal 
education.  What  he  said  conveys  to  me  that 
the  Idealism  of  youth  need  never  become 
weaker  as  a  man  acquires  maturity  and 
reaches  those  prime  years  of  his  greatest 
powers.  On  March  16  President  Johnson 
said: 

"My  first  Job  after  college  was  a  teacher 
in  Cotulla,  Tex.,  in  a  small  Mexican-Ameri- 
can school.  My  students  were  poor,  and  they 
often  came  to  class  without  breakfast  and 
hungry.  Pew  of  them  could  speak  English, 
and  I  couldn't  si>eak  much  Spanish. 

"I  often  walked  home  late  in  the  after- 
noon after  the  classes  were  finished,  wishing 
there  was  more  that  I  could  do.  But  all 
I  knew  was  to  teach  them  the  little  that  I 
knew,  hoping  that  It  might  help  them  against 
the  hardships   that  lay   ahead. 

"I  never  thought  then,  In  1928,  that  I  would 
be  standing  here  In  1965,"  Lyndon  Johnson 
said,  speaking  from  the  White  House.  "It 
never  even  occurred  to  me  in  my  fondest 
dreams  that  I  might  have  the  chance  to  help 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  students. 
But  now  I  do  have  that  chance.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  the  President  who  built  empires, 
or  sought  grandeur,  or  extended  dominion. 
I  want  to  be  the  President  who  educated 
young  people  to  the  wonders  of  their  world." 

The  wonders  of  your  world  are  never  end- 
ing and  ever  changing.  As  Plotinus  wrote 
"The  vision  Is  for  him  who  will  see  It."  Go 
forth,  clear  eyed,  and  a  better  world  may 
well  be  yours. 
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LOAN  PROGRAM  OF  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
days  of  large  aggregations  of  money,  ma- 
terial, and  men,  there  may  be  a  tendency 
to  overlook  the  problems  of  small  States, 
small  businesses,  and  the  individuals 
themselves. 

Therefore.  I  believe  that  it  is  appro- 
priate to  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  a  situation  of  this  character  which 
has  been  expressed  to  me  as  a  matter  of 
grave  and  deep  concern  by  small  busi- 
nessmen from  my  own  small  State  of 
Rhode  Island. 

As  you  know,  the  major  program  of 
assistance  to  sioall  and  growing  busi- 
neesee  In  this  country  is  the  loan  program 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
However,  since  October  11,  the  SBA  has 
been  required  to  refuse  even  to  entertain 
applications  for  assistance  under  this 


program.  As  Senators  will  recall,  this 
program  was  created  by  the  then  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  in  1953. 

In  1958,  the  presentation  of  a  cwnpre- 
henslve  study  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  .confirmed  the  special  credit 
needs  of  small  business  for  medium- 
term  venture  capital.  This  established 
the  foundation  for  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958,  which  passed 
with  the  support  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  here  in  the  Senate 

With  the  submission  of  the  message 
which  resulted  in  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1964,  President  Kennedy  gave  explicit 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  4.9 
million  small  business  firms  as  "the  very 
keystone  of  our  competitive  economy  and 
its  potential  growth." 

Secretary  Fowler's  testimony  pointed 
out  that  small  businesses  have  less  ready 
access  to  capital  markets  and  many  de- 
pend most  heavily  for  capital  upon  inter- 
nally generated  funds  and  are  generally 
at  a  financial  and  competitive  disad- 
vantage. 

This  disadvantage  was  aggravated 
during  the  second  half  of  1965  by  the 
progressive  tightening  of  ordinary 
credit.  The  Federal  Reserve  System's 
action  of  December  5,  of  course,  raised 
the  interest  rate  at  which  small  busi- 
nesses are  seeking  to  obtain  credit  at  their 
local  banks. 

As  the  Federal  Reserve  itself  has 
pointed  out,  lenders  always  tend  to  be 
selective  to  some  degree  and  strict  lend- 
ing standards — require  borrowers  to 
shop  most  intensively  to  find  lenders 
whose  loan  standards  and  terms  they  can 
meet,  with  some  borrowers  failing  to  find 
accommodations.  This,  in  turn,  in- 
creases the  relative  importance  of  the 
SBA  as  a  lender  of  last  resort.  In  this 
regard,  I  should  like  to  quote  the  text 
of  a  telegram  which  was  sent  on  Decem- 
ber 22,  1965,  by  me  to  Ross  B.  Davis, 
Executive  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration: 

Greatly  distressed  about  predicament  of 
small  businessmen  who  are  unable  to  receive 
loan  assistance  from  SBA.  Situation  in 
Rhode  Island  is  critical  as  this  State  has  Just 
been  removed  from  the  labor  surplus  area 
category  within  the  past  several  months  for 
the  first  time  In  many  years.  To  illustrate 
the  dire  emergency  of  this  situation  a  Rhode 
Island  small  business  firm  that  has  presently 
a  small  SBA  loan  tried  to  obtain  from  Fed- 
eral Government  additional  losm  in  order  to 
fulfill  a  $50,000  defense  supply  agency  award 
for  a  necessary  defense  requirement  was  un- 
able to  obtain  SBA  loan  or  other  financial 
assistance  and  was  forced  to  cancel  award. 
Your  loan  guarantee  program  not  appUcabls 
becaiise  of  high  prime  rate  of  Interest 
Local  banks  not  Interested  in  p>artlclpating. 
The  primary  function  of  SBA  Is  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  small  businessmen. 
It  Is  not  fulfilling  its  legislative  or  moral  re- 
sponsibilities in  Rhode  Island  area  when  It 
cannot  process  and  fund  small  business 
loans.  Please  advise  when  this  situation  wUl 
be  resolved. 

It  Is  my  strong  feeling  that  the  self- 
reliance  and  entrepreneurship  engen- 
dered by  the  small  business  segment  of 
our  economy  are  basic  national  values 
which  should  be  encouraged  in  every 
way.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  events  of 
the  past  4  months  are,  in  my  opinion, 
having  a  contrary  and  increasingly  sig- 


nificant effect.  It  is  thus  my  hope  that 
it  will  be  possible  for  the  administration 
to  take  necessary  action  to  rectify  the 
situation  in  the  near  future. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  pursuant 
to  the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  14  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previ- 
ously entered,  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
January  28,  1966,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  January  27  (legislative  day, 
January  26),  1966: 

CoMMUNTTY  Relations  Sebvici: 

Roger  W.  Wllklns,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Director,  Community  Rela- 
tions Service,  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Department  of  State 

The  following-named  persons,  who  were 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  offices  indicated : 

Marshall  P.  Jones,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Malawi. 

Cecil  B.  Lyon,  of  New  Hampshire,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  now  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
£ind  PlenlfKJtentlary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Ceylon,  to  serve  concurrently  and 
without  additional  compensation  as  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Mal- 
dlve  Islands. 

In  the  Diplomatic  and  Fohbcgn  Service 

The  nominations  beginning  Leon  E.  Woods 
to  be  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  a 
consul  general,  and  a  secretary  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  ending  Sidney  L.  WooUons  to  be  a 
consul  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  January  14,  1966. 

Department  of  HotrsiNo  and  Urban 
Development 

Philip  N.  Brownsteln.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Charles  M.  Haar,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 


<■> 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thtrsday,  January  27,  1966 

Tlie  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  used  this  verse  before  offering  the 
prayer:  Psalms  119:165:  Great  peace 
have  they  which  love  Thy  law. 

O  Lord,  our  God,  whom  we  acknowl- 
edge as  man's  unfailing  friend,  his  ever- 
present  help,  and  everlasting  hope,  we 
admit  that  without  Thee,  life  is  winter 
bleak  and  barren,  and  there  is  no  peace 
in  our  hearts. 


We  draw  nigh  unto  Thee  CMistradned 
and  compelled  by  the  weariness  of  our 
many  needs  and  the  wonder  of  Thy  grace. 

Give  us  a  more  vivid  and  vital  sense 
of  Thyself  and  may  we  be  blessed  with  a 
greater  appreciation  of  Thy  power  and 
joy  which  the  world  cannot  bestow  or  be- 
queath unto  us. 

Grant  unto  our  President,  our  Speaker, 
and  the  Members  of  this  Congress  the 
assurance  that  Thy  mercies  outnumber 
all  their  necessities  and  that  Thou  art 
following  them  with  Thy  loving  kindness 
and  will  enable  them  to  be  Thy  faithful 
servants. 

In  Christ's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Gelsler,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  smnounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  title,  in  which 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested, 

S.  Con.  Res.  69.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing additional  expenditures  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
754,  81st  Congress,  appointed  Mr.  Emery 
L.  Frazier  to  the  Federal  Records  Coim- 
cil  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Felton  M.  Johnston. 

The  messtige  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  115,  78th  Congress,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment." appointed  Mr.  Monroney  and 
Mr.  Carlson  members  of  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  for 
the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  of  the  ArchivlBt 
of  the  United  States  numbered  66-10. 


ANOTHER  TRAGEDY  RESULTING 
FROM  UNRESTRICTED  SALES  OP 
FIREARMS 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sisk 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
neighbor  of  mine  was  shot  to  death  this 
week  by  a  crazed  teenage  narcotic  addict. 
Morris  Weiss  was  killed  while  tending 
his  clothing  store  on  the  lower  East  Side 
in  New  York.  This  man  was  the  father 
of  three  young  girls.  He  was  held  In  the 
highest  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 
His  death  was  purposeless.  We  mourn 
his  departure. 
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Can  we  not  find  some  redemption, 
however.  In  this  tragedy?  Can  Congress 
not  now  mobilize  Itself  and  pass  legisla- 
tion that  will  render  this  kind  of  crime 
less  likely?  It  has  been  more  than  2 
years  since  the  death  of  a  beloved  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  we  have 
still  been  unable  to  pass  laws  that  would 
control  the  acquisition  of  flrearms,  so 
that  a  gim  can  still  be  bought  as  easily 
as  a  stick  of  chewing  gimi  or  a  theater 
ticket.  Are  we  so  much  the  victims  of 
pressure  groups  that  we  cannot  take 
steps  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  bleak 
tragedy  of  November  1963.  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  tragedy  of  Morris  Weiss  of 
1960? 

I  implore  my  fellow  Members  of  this 
body  to  see  that  Morris  Weiss  did  not 
die  In  vain.  I  Implore  them  as  a  memo- 
rial to  Morris  Weiss,  as  well  as  to  John 
P.  Kennedy,  to  cast  off  the  foolish  delu- 
sion that  the  right  to  walk  into  a  store 
and  buy  an  Instnmient  of  death  is  some 
sort  of  sacred  American  liberty.  There 
are  many  bills  currently  before  the  Con- 
gress to  control  the  sale  of  firearms.  All 
have  been  languishing  because  of  Con- 
gress' seeming  Indifference.  How  many 
more  John  Kennedys  and  Morris  Weisses 
must  die  before  we  can  become  civilized 
enough  to  recognize  that  the  law  must 
contain  the  power  to  keep  flrearms  out 
of  Irresponsible  hands? 

In  extending  my  condolences  to  Mrs. 
Weiss  and  her  children.  I  hope  we  must 
not  wait  much  longer. 

In  this  connection  I  shall  Introduce 
legislation. 


THOMPSON  DECISION  SOUND 

Mr.  BENNETIT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
norlda? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  both  deserve  great  credit 
for  their  promptness  and  care  In  their 
decision  that  the  ashes  of  Robert  G. 
Thompson,  a  convicted  disloyal  person. 
will  not  be  Interred  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  Decisions  of  this  tsrpe  are  not 
pleasant  to  make,  particularly  when  the 
person  who  has  turned  his  back  on  his 
country  had  previously  contributed  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country.  But  any 
other  decision  would  have  been  an 
affront  to  the  noble  yoimg  men  who  gave 
■o  much  of  their  lives  for  our  coimtry 
and  who  are  burled  there. 

There  is  legislation  pending  in  Con- 
grw  which  will  undergird  the  decisions 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  give 
statutory  basis  to  protect  against  such 
things  in  the  future. 


PROSPERITY 


Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
nnanimoos  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  rHnarlcs. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Just  a  very 
few  years  ago  a  group  of  conservative 
economists  predicted  that  the  gross  na- 
tional product  of  the  United  States  would 
soon  approach  a  trillion  dollars.  Many 
said  this  was  impossible.  Yet  today  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct in  this  year  will  approach  three- 
fourths  of  a  trillion  dollars,  a  phenom- 
enal growth  for  any  society  and  any 
economy. 

The  President  in  his  message,  which 
win  be  read  to  the  House  in  a  few  min- 
utes, points  up  the  policies  which  have 
made  possible  this  tremendous  growth 
in  ours,  the  greatest  nation  on  earth. 

In  his  economic  report,  the  President 
points  to  several  important  economic 
lessons  we  have  learned  in  recent  years. 
These  include  the  demonstration  that 
"recessions  are  not  Inevitable."  and  that 
"prudently  e.xpansionar>'  fiscal  policies 
can  restore  high  employment."  The 
President  concludes  that  "we  have 
learned  how  to  achieve  prosperity." 

The  record  certainly  testifies  to  the 
truth  of  that  profound  achievement.  In 
less  than  5  years,  we  have  added  $190 
billion  to  our  national  output,  a  record 
$47  billion  gain  in  the  last  year  alone. 
Individuals  added  7 '2  percent  to  their 
incomes  just  last  year.  Nonfarm  em- 
ployment grew  by  2  million  last  year — 
the  largest  increase  in  any  postwar  year. 
Meanwhile,  farm  income  has  broken  all 
previous  records.  Corporate  profits 
have  soared  by  two-thirds  in  the  past  5 
years — 20  percent  in  1965  alone. 

Our  great  free  economy  produced 
these  gains.  But,  in  the  1950's,  this 
same  great  economic  system  yielded  a 
growth  rate  only  half  as  large. 

The  vital  difference  is  the  use  of  Gov- 
ernment policy  to  support  rather  than 
shackle  the  energies  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  The  tax  cuts  of  1964  and 
1965  gave  our  consumers  and  business- 
men the  income  and  the  incentive  to  put 
our  manpower  and  our  industrial  capac- 
ity to  work.  Once  the  Government 
stopped  draining  off  private  purchasing 
power,  this  Nation  created  jobs  and 
markets,  capital  goods,  and  consumer 
goods  in  record  quantity. 

Labor  and  business  now  recognize  a 
common  Interest  in  the  growth  of  our 
national  economy  that  far  exceeds  any 
conflicting  interests  in  sharing  the  gains. 

All  Americans  are  shareholders  in  the 
greatest  economic  enterprise  in  the 
world — the  American  economy.  We 
have  all  profited  enormously  from  its 
progress  in  recent  years.  And  from  our 
success,  we  have  learned  how  to  avoid 
repetition  of  the  costly  and  often  tragic 
failures  of  the  past. 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND  SPECIAL  MILK 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  smd  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  President,  in 
his  budget  message  to  the  Congress,  in- 
dicated his  intention  of  redirecting  the 
school  limch  and  special  milk  programs 
to  focus  more  directly  on  disadvantaged 
children,  helping  to  provide  them  with 
adequate  and  well-balanced  meals. 

Last  session,  I  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
9339,  which  would  fill  a  serious  gap  in 
the  present  lunch  program  by  providing 
lunches  during  the  summer  months  for 
needy  children  who,  while  school  is  in 
session,  receive  a  noonday  meal  under 
the  school  lunch  program.  Hunger  and 
poverty  are  not  limited  to  the  school 
term.  During  the  summer  months,  these 
children,  engaging  in  active  play  and 
other  activities,  are  just  as  much  in  need 
of  decent,  nutritious,  balanced  meals  as 
they  are  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Accordingly,  I  am  looking  forward  to 
the  specific  proposals  which  the  Presi- 
dent will  make  in  the  hope  that  this  need 
will  be  met  by  the  new  program.  I  in- 
tend to  make  a  careful  review  of  any 
proposal  in  this  area  since  I  believe  that 
it  is  surely  just  as  important  to  provide 
children  at  the  poverty  level  with  at  least 
one  proper  meal  a  day  throughout  the 
entire  year  as  it  is  to  operate  a  general 
school  lunch  program  serving  both  dis- 
advantaged and  other  children,  re- 
stricted to  months  during  which  school 
is  in  session. 
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NEW  YORK  STATEWIDE  REFEREN- 
DUM ON  LOTTERY 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  the  imminent  likeli- 
hood that  New  York  State  is  going  to 
join  New  Hampshire  in  the  ranks  of 
States  that  have  adopted  the  lottery 
idea  for  additional  revenue. 

Last  year,  both  houses  of  the  New 
York  Legislature  voted  in  favor  of  a 
statewide  referendum  on  the  lottery 
question.  The  word  is  that  the  new  leg- 
islature is  about  to  repeat  this  vote,  ful- 
filling the  requirement  that  the  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  referendum  must 
pass  two  successive  legislatures. 

I  commend  the  leaders  of  the  great 
New  York  State  Legislature  for  their 
social  and  financial  sense  of  reality.  I 
hope  that  their  attitude  is  contagious, 
and  spreads  through  the  Congress. 

Every  Presidential  budget  received  by 
the  Congress  makes  a  bigger  and  better 
case  for  the  adoption  of  a  lottery  in  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  think  that  day 
is  too  far  off. 

Today  the  one  State  with  a  lottery 
has  a  delegation  of  two  Members  in  this 


House.  Next  year,  the  2  States  with  a 
lottery  will  have  43  Congressmen,  and 
the  list  will  grow. 

A  national  lottery  is  long  overdue  in 
the  United  States.  I  beUeve  that  a  na- 
tional lottery  would  be  a  $10-billlon-a- 
year  revenue  producer.  We  could  use  It 
to  reduce  our  $320  biUion  national  debt, 
or  at  least  to  help  pay  our  $12-blllion-a- 
year  interest  charges  on  the  national 
debt.  If  present  budget  items  could  be 
financed  from  lottery  revenues,  we  could 
cut  taxes. 

New  York  State  is  lighting  the  path 
of  social  and  financial  commonsense.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  watch  and  learn. 


DEMONSTRATION   CITIES 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
"demonstration  cities"  program  unveiled 
yesterday,  the  President  has  proposed  a 
coordinated  assault  on  the  tangled  prob- 
lems of  metropolitan  growth. 

I  welcome  this  determination  to  help 
our  cities  and  towns  get  full  benefit  from 
existing  Federal  assistance  by  ending  the 
bureaucratic  conflicts,  cutting  the  red- 
tape,  and  resolving  the  obscurities  of  reg- 
ulation which  have  crippled  many  pro- 
grams in  the  past. 

We  have  been  reminded,  however,  that 
It  is  unhappily  seldom  possible  to  attain 
at  any  conference  table  what  cannot  be 
achieved  on  the  battlefield.  Before  Fed- 
eral programs  can  be  fully  coordinated 
in  any  single  city  or  town  of  America  the 
President  should  seek  victory  in  the 
bureaucratic  war  in  Washington,  which 
has  denied  us  the  full  benefit  of  so  many 
Federal  programs. 


AUTHORIZING  FUNDS  FOR  THE 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  OR- 
GANIZATION  OF  THE   CONGRESS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 69,  authorizing  additional  ex- 
penditures by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  thehr 
names: 

[RoU  No.  2] 

Abbltt  Blatnlk  CJleveland 

Arenda  Brademaa  Collier 

Ashbrook  Callaway  Conyera 

AaWey  Cameron  Cooley 

Baldwin  Clancy  Craley 

Bandatra  Clausen,  Cunningham 

°«U  Don  H.  Dague 


Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Dent 

Derwlnakl 

Devlne 

Olngell 

Donohue 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eklwards,  La. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenborn 

Everett 

Farnsley 

Flynt 

Foley 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Puqua 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Grlder 

Orover 

Gubser 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Hansen,  Wash. 


Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway ' 

Helstoskl 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jones.  Ala. 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Kluczynskl 

Kunkel 

Latta 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McCuUoch 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

Mackle 

Matthews 

M'.ze 

Morse 

Nix 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Pas.sman 


Phllbln 

Pool 

Powell 

Price 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Roberts 

Ronan 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Sec  rest 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Stephens 

Thomas 

Tliompson,  N.J. 

ToU 

Udall 

Walker.  Mls.s. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Weltner 

WUson,  Bob 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  329 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AUTHORIZING  FUNDS  FOR  THE 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  OR- 
GANIZATION OF   THE   CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  69 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Hojtsc  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress, established  by  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 2,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  agreed  to 
March  11,  1965,  is  hereby  authorized,  from 
February  1.  1966.  through  December  31,  1966, 
to  expend  not  to  exceed  $140,000  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ECONOMIC  REPORT— MESSAGE 

FROM    THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  348) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  refen-ed  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 
with  illustrations. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

A  year  ago  I  reported  that  we  were  "In 
the  midst  of  the  greatest  upsurge  of  eco- 
nomic well-being  in  the  history  of  any 
nation."  That  upsurge,  now  about  to 
enter  its  6th  year,  continues  without  let- 
up. 

The  value  of  our  Nation's  annual  out- 
put of  goods  and  services  rose  more  than 
one-third  from  1960  to  1965.  Last  year 
alone,  our  gross  national  product — 
GNP — made  a  record  advance  of  $47 
billion. 

This  swelling  production  has  generated 
an  unprecedented  rise  In  the  incomes  of 


the  American  people.  Total  personal  in- 
come in  December  was  at  an  annual  rate 
of  $550  bUlion,  up  37  percent  in  the  past 
5  years  and  71-2  percent  in  the  latest  12 
months. 

In  the  past  5  years,  the  number  of 
Americans  at  work  increased  by  nearly  7 
million:  in  1965  alone,  by  about  2I2  mil- 
lion. The  rate  of  unemployment  dropped 
from  6.6  percent  in  December  1960 — and 
a  high  of  7.1  percent  in  May  1961— to  4  1 
percent  in  December  1965. 

And  American  jobs  are  better  than 
ever  before.  The  weekly  take-home  pay 
of  the  average  manufacturing  worker 
with  three  dependents  ha«  risen  26  per- 
cent in  the  past  5  years.  In  the  last  12 
months  alone  his  gain  was  4  percent. 

The  profits  of  our  corporations,  after 
taxes,  last  year  were  67  percent  ahead  of 
their  earnings  5  years  earlier— up  20  per- 
cent over  1964. 

And  average  farm  income  last  year 
rose  23  percent,  breaking  all  records. 

Our  Nations  industries,  shops,  and 
farms — our  workers,  owners  of  busi- 
nesses, professional  men  and  women- 
prosper  today  far  beyond  the  dreams  of 
any  people,  any  time,  anyMihere. 

NEW    ECONOMIC    ENVIBONMENT 

In  the  light  of  these  unprecedented 
and  continuing  gains,  some  observers  are 
posinc  questions  not  heard  in  almost  a 
decade. 

Will  there  be  enough  plant  capacity  to 
produce  all  the  goods  and  services  buvers 
will  seek? 

Can  our  employers  find  the  labor  they 
will  require  to  man  their  production 
lines? 

Can  we  avoid  bottlenecks  in  major  in- 
dustries or  key  skills  that  would  hamper 
our  expansion? 

Can  we  keep  a  destructive  price-wage 
spiral  from  getting  underway? 

Can  we  move  ahead  with  the  Great 
Society  programs  and  at  the  same  time 
meet  our  needs  for  defense? 

My  confident  answer  to  each  of  these 
questions  is  "Yes." 

But  the  fact  these  questions  are  seri- 
ously asked  and  require  serious  answers 
is  proof  enough  that  we  are  in  a  new 
economic  environment.  We  are  ap- 
proaching full  use  of  our  resources,  and 
this  brings  new  problems. 

To  those  who  fear  these  new  problems. 
I  say  this: 

These  are  the  problems  we  have  been 
waiting  to  encounter  for  nearly  10  years. 

These  problems  are  the  price  of  our 
success. 

These  are  the  welcome  problems  of 
prosperity. 

Over  the  past  5  years  we  have  faced 
very  different  economic  problems.  In 
meeting  these  problems  we  have  learned 
that  recessions  are  not  inevitable;  high 
production  does  not  necessarily  mean 
overproduction;  expansion  need  not  gen- 
erate inflation  or  Imbalances  that  make 
further  expansion  luisustalnable;  afflu- 
ence has  not  sapped  the  Inherent 
strength  and  dynamism  of  the  American 
economy;  automation  need  not  create 
mass  unemplojTnent ;  millions  who  were 
•unemployed  are  not  unemployable ;  pru- 
dently expansionary  fiscal  policies  can 
restore  high  employment;  and  domestic 
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expanaioD  can  ffo  hand  In  hmnd  with 
■trengthened  extenud  paymmts  and  a 
■ound  dollar. 

We  have  learned  bow  to  achieve  pros- 
perity.   Now  we  jaast  siutaln  It.  deal 
with  Ita  problemB,  and  make  the  moet 
of  the  opportunities  It  presents. 
vnntAic  un  oub  bcomoict 

We  face  the  challenges  of  prosperity 
while  some  200,000  of  our  fellow  citizens 
and  billions  of  dollars  of  our  resources 
•re  engaged  in  a  bitter  defense  of  free- 
dom in  Vietnam.  The  true  costs  of  this 
oonfllet  are  death,  pain,  and  grief;  Inter- 
rupted careers  and  separation  from  loved 
ones.  They  are  Incalculable.  But  the 
eoonomlc  cost  of  Vietnam  Imposes  no  un- 
bearable burden  on  our  resources. 

Vietnam  does,  however,  add  to  the 
usual  problems  of  maintaining  balanced 
pro9erlt7.  It  imposes  special  burdens  on 
some  indxistrles,  and  raises,  as  well,  un- 
certainties both  for  the  fiscal  planning  of 
Oovemment  and  the  private  planning  of 
business.  These  uncertainties  under- 
somne  the  need  for  flexibility  in  Oovem- 
ment policies  and  resiwnsibillty  in  pri- 
vate decisions. 

Production  for  Vietnam  accounts  fcM* 
lees  than  1>4  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  These  expenditures  are  a 
part  of  the  total  demand  that  provides  a 
full  market  for  our  manpower  and  our 
production.  But  the  private  demands  of 
consumers  and  businesses,  and  high- 
priority  civilian  programs  of  Oovem- 
ment. could  and  would  provide  a  far  more 
welcome  market  for  that  output  if  there 
were  no  war  In  Vietnam.  Our  prosperity 
does  not  depend  on  our  military  effort. 

THa  panrcirLa  of  acoNoiiic  policy 

In  a  time  of  high  prosperity,  economic 
policy  faces  new  problems.  But  it  is  still 
guided  by  the  biulc  principles  that  have 
served  us  so  well. 

Twenty  years  ago  next  month,  the  E^m- 
ployment  Act  of  1946 — which  prescribes 
this  report — became  law.  The  principles 
of  our  policy  emerge  from  that  act  and 
from  our  two  decades  of  experience 
under  it. 

The  essential  and  revolutionary  dec- 
laration of  the  Employment  Act  was 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  ac- 
cept a  share  of  responsibility  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  American  economy. 
The  nature  of  that  share  has  been  more 
and  more  clearly  defined  over  the  years, 
by  the  recommendations  of  4  Presi- 
dents and  the  enactments  of  10  Con- 
gresses. 

I  see  these  as  the  main  tasks  of  Fed- 
eral economic  policy  today : 

1.  To  attain  full  employment  without 
inflatlOQ;  to  use  fiscal  and  monetary  pol- 
idei  to  help  to  match  total  demand  to 
our  gnywlng  productive  potential,  while 
helping  to  speed  the  growth  of  that  po- 
tential through  educatltm,  research  and 
derdopment,  manpower  policies,  and  en- 
larged private  and  public  Investment; 

a.  To  help  to  open  the  doors  of  oi^wr- 
tonlty  to  all.  through  developing  human 
reoouroee  and  removing  barriers  of  dls- 
ertmlnation,  ignorance,  and  ill  health; 

3.  To  help  to  solve  social  and  economic 
probtans  that  ndther  private  action  nor 
State  and  local  govermnents  can  solve 
alone— an  eflldent  transportation  sys- 


tem, the  protection  of  our  environment, 
the  health  of  our  agrlcultiu'e,  the  recon- 
struction of  our  cities ; 

4.  To  achieve  and  maintain  equilib- 
rium In  the  Nation's  external  payments, 
and  to  press  for  improvements  in  the 
international  economic  order ; 

5.  To  maintain  and  enhance  healthy 
competition ; 

6.  To  achieve  national  purposes  as  far 
as  possible  by  enlisting  the  voluntary 
cooperation  of  business,  labor,  and  other 
groups. 

Recognition  of  these  responsibilities  of 
the  Federal  Government  neither  lessens 
the  responsibilities  nor  impairs  the  free- 
doms of  individuals  and  private  groups; 
nor  does  it  challenge  the  authority  of 
State  and  local  governments. 

The  tasks  Involve  new  and  growing 
problems  of  an  Increasingly  complex  and 
interdependent  economy  and  society. 
Only  the  Federal  Government  can  as- 
sume these  tasks.  But  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  itself  cannot  create  prosper- 
ity, reduce  unemplojrment,  avoid  infla- 
tion, balance  our  external  accounts,  re- 
store our  cities,  strengthen  agriculture, 
eliminate  poverty,  or  make  people 
healthy. 

Only  through  a  creative  and  coopera- 
tive partnership  of  all  private  interests 
and  all  levels  of  government — a  creative 
federalism — can  our  economic  and  social 
objectives  be  attained.  This  partner- 
ship has  written  the  story  of  American 
success.  And  a  new  vltallzation  of  this 
partnership  and  a  new  confidence  in  its 
effectiveness  have  produced  the  extraor- 
dinary economic  and  social  gains  of  re- 
cent years. 

OT7S    ECONOMIC    GAINS 

Our  economy  is  so  vast,  and  our  prog- 
ress has  been  so  rapid,  that  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  keep  our  gains  in  proper  perspec- 
tive.   Here  are  a  few  exsunples: 

In  only  seven  other  countries  of  the 
world  is  total  output  In  a  year  as  large 
as  the  increase  in  our  output  last  year. 

Our  stock  of  private  plant  and  equip- 
ment, valued  in  constant  prices,  in- 
creased as  much  in  1965  alone  as  it  did 
in  the  4  years  1957  through  1960. 

The  liacrease  In  Federal  cash  receipts 
between  fiscal  years  1961  and  1967 — in 
spite  of  $20  billion  of  tax  cuts — will  ex- 
ceed the  entire  cash  receipts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  any  peacetime  fis- 
cal year  prior  to  1951. 

JOBS.  INCOMZS,  AND  PKODUCTION 

The  register  of  our  economic  gains 
during  1965  starts  with  jobs:  2.4  million 
more,  overall;  1  million  more  for  teen- 
agers; 350.000  more  for  Negroes;  900,- 
000  more  for  women;  1.2  million  more 
for  blue-collar  workers;  900,000  more 
on  manufacturing  payrolls;  450,000 
more  on  State  tmd  local  government 
payrolls:  1  million  more  in  trade  and 
services. 

It  continues  with  pay:  average  hourly 
earnings  up  3  percent  In  manufactur- 
ing, 4>4  percent  In  retail  trade;  average 
weekly  earnings  up  3Mj  percent  In  man- 
ufacturing, 3  Va  percent  in  trade. 

Other  f onus  of  income  rose,  too :  farm 
proprietors'  average  income  up  22  per- 
cent; average  Income  of  owners  of  un- 
incorporated    businesses     and    profes- 


sional  workers   up   7%    percent;    total 
dividends  paid  up  12  percent. 

And  corporations  prospered,  with 
profits  before  taxes  up  16  percent;  prof- 
its after  taxes  up  20  percent;  corporate 
retained  earnings  up  29  percent. 

With  more  people  earning,  and  earn- 
ing more,  total  personal  incomes  rose  $39 
billion,  or  7Vi  percent;  aggregate  con- 
sumers' incomes  after  taxes  rose  $34  bil- 
lion, also  7  Yi  percent. 

Governmental  imits  benefited  from 
the  surge  of  incomes. 

Federal  cash  receipts  rose  $8ya  bll- 
Uon. 

State  and  local  governments  took  in 
$4^3  billion  more,  reducing  the  need  for 
tax  rate  increases  to  meet  their  expand- 
ing burdens. 

The  higher  incomes  of  individuals, 
businesses,  and  goveriunents  came  from 
expanding  production  (year  1965  over 
year  1964) : 

Production  of  goods  and  services  for 
consumers,  up  $29^  biUion. 

Production  of  new  plants  and  machin- 
ery, up  $9  Mi  billion. 

Production  for  use  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, up  $1  Va  billion. 

Production  for  use  of  State  and  local 
governments,  up  $5  billion. 

production  for  additions  to  inven- 
tories, up  $2  Yi  billion. 

Residential  construction,  no  change. 

Production  for  export — less  imports- 
down  $1  Mi  billion. 

Total  production — GNP — up  $47  bil- 
Uon. 

We  could  produce  $47  billion  of  addi- 
tional output  last  year  because : 

We  had  a  large  net  addition  of  1.4  mil- 
lion to  our  labor  force ; 

We  put  to  work  this  entire  net  incre- 
ment plus  about  400,000  who  were  pre- 
viously unemployed ; 

On  the  average,  each  employed  person 
worked  a  few  more  hours  during  the 
year;  and 

Each  man-hour  worked  In  the  private 
economy  produced  on  the  average  2.8 
percent  more  output  than  in  1964. 

Increased  employment  and  higher 
productivity  were  possible  because  busi- 
ness Investment  had  provided  a  sub- 
stantial expansion  of  plant  capacity;  be- 
cause the  new  and  the  previously  exist- 
ing capacity  were  used  more  fully  than 
in  the  year  before;  and  because  our  labor 
force  was  better  educated  and  more 
skilled  than  ever  before.  Our  efforts  to 
equip  the  unskilled  and  inexperienced  to 
take  advantage  of  rapidly  exptinding  job 
opportunities  have  been — and  will  con- 
tinue to  be — an  investment  in  our  pro- 
ductive capacity. 

The  enlarged  market  demands  which 
called  forth  this  higher  output  came 
from  every  sector.  The  two  dominant 
forces,  however,  were  the  growing  boom 
Ln  business  spending  for  new  plant  cmd 
equipment  and  the  continued  depend- 
ability of  consumer  spending,  following 
close  on  consumer  Income.  Excise  tax 
cuts  and  Isu-ger  social  security  benefits 
in  1965  helped  to  swell  the  income  and 
buying  of  households.  The  tax  cuts 
provided  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964 
were  sustaining  private  demand  all  year. 
By  year's  end  they  had  added  $30  bil- 
Uon  to  ONP. 
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The  disadvantaged  and  less  fortunate 
members  of  our  society  also  shared  in 
our  1965  economic  gains. 

For  the  poor  who  were  able  to  eam. 
there  were  lower  unemployment,  fuller 
work  schedules,  and  higher  pay. 

For  the  poor  who  were  capable  of  earn- 
ing more,  there  were  job  training  and 
help  in  finding  Jobs,  improvements  In 
education,  and  the  breaking  down  of  bar- 
riers of  discrimination. 

For  the  poor  who  could  not  earn,  there 
were  more  adequate  social  security  bene- 
fits, new  medical  programs,  and  better 
social  services. 

For  the  poor  too  yomig  to  eam,  there 
were  more  effective  education,  assistance 
to  enable  them  to  stay  in  school,  and  bet- 
ter health  services. 

Between  1964  and  1965,  an  estimated 
2.2  million  persons  moved  above  the  pov- 
erty line.  Millions  of  others,  mostly 
children  and  young  people,  will  have  a 
better  chance  to  break  out  of  poverty  in 
the  years  ahead  as  a  result  of  the  help 
they  will  receive  from  new  Federal  edu- 
cation, health,  and  antlpoverty  programs 
enacted  in  1964  and  1965. 

But  32  million  Americans  remain  in 
poverty,  and  millions  more  are  unable 
to  realize  their  full  economic  potential. 
America's  abundance  leaves  behind  too 
many  who  are  aged,  who  are  stranded  in 
declining  rural  areas,  who  are  in  broken 
families,  who  are  uneducated  or  handi- 
capped or  victims  of  discrimination.  Un- 
employment among  Negroes  remains 
twice  that  of  whites.  And  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  13  percent  among  teenagers 
means  that  too  many  youths  find  disap- 
pointment in  moving  from  school  into 
jobs. 

The  war  on  poverty,  ignorance,  ill 
health,  discrimination,  and  inadequate 
opportunity  must  go  forward. 

STRXNOTHENINO     FATMXNTS    BALANCZ 

In  1965  we  reduced  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficit  to  less  than  half  that  in 
1964  and  1963.  We  have  shown  a  skepti- 
cal world  that  a  voluntary  program — re- 
lying on  the  patriotic  cooperation  of 
businesses  and  banks — could  work. 

We  made  substantial  progress  in  1965 
despite  the  fact  that  our  new  program 
did  not  start  until  late  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  year;  despite  increased  respon- 
sibilities in  Vietnam;  despite  a  tempo- 
rary decline  in  our  trade  surplus;  despite 
conversion  by  the  United  Kingdom  Gov- 
ernment of  more  than  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars of  U.S.  securities  and  other  assets. 

Last  year  we  moved  forward  toward 
payments  balance  without  sacrificing  our 
vital  domestic  or  international  objectives 
And  we  intend  to  complete  the  job  this 
year. 

THX    KBCOBS    OF    COSTS    AND    PKICKS 

Until  a  year  ago,  American  costs  and 
prices  had  been  essentially  unchanged 
since  1958.  Last  year,  largely  through  a 
surge  in  agricultural  and  food  prices,  the 
record  was  blemished.  Even  so,  we  have 
not  lost  ground  to  our  major  competitors 
overseas,  whose  prices  and  costs  have 
generally  risen  more  than  ours. 

Some  internationally  traded  raw  ma- 
terials—particularly metals  and  hides 

are  costing  us  more.    And  higher  prices 


for  petroleum  products  and  some  ma- 
chinery have  also  nudged  up  our  price 
indexes. 

But  labor  costs — the  moet  basic  ele- 
ment in  the  structure  of  our  costs — have 
barely  moved,  as  gains  in  productivity 
have  largely  offset  moderate  increases  in 
hourly  labor  costs. 

In  many  major  sectors  of  our  economy 
price  stability  is  still  the  rule,  and  some 
important  prices  are  still  going  down, 
in  line  with  lower  costs.  In  December, 
some  of  the  wholesale  prices  that  were 
lower  than  a  year  earlier  were:  fresh  and 
dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  plant  and 
animal  fibers,  coal,  electric  power,  pack- 
aged beverage  materials,  manmade  fibers, 
inedible  fats  and  oils,  paint  materials, 
crude  rubber,  mlllwork,  building  paper 
and  botu-d,  motor  vehicles,  heating  equip- 
ment, household  appliances,  televisions, 
radios,  phonographs,  floor  coverings,  flat 
glass,  and  gypsum  products. 

Many  Industries  and  markets  have 
demorwtrated  that  the  gains  of  lower 
costs  and  rapidly  rising  productivity  can 
be  shared  with  consumers.  Wholesale 
prices  of  the  following  categories  of  prod- 
ucts in  December  averaged  at  least  5  per- 
cent lower  than  in  1957-59:  fresh  and 
dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  grains,  plant 
and  animal  flbers,  packaged  beverage 
materials,  manmade  flbers,  paint  mate- 
rials, drugs  and  pharmaceuticals,  crude 
rubber,  tires  and  tubes,  plywood,  build- 
ing paper  and  board,  heating  equipment, 
household  appliances,  televisions,  radios, 
and  phonographs,  and  asphalt  rooflng. 

Those  who  proclaim  inflation  is  al- 
ready here  have  not  turned  over  all  the 
price  tags. 

ECONOMIC    OUTLOOK    FOB    1960 

Demand  will  continue  to  grow  rapidly 
In  1966  and  production  will  respond. 
The  vigor  of  investment  spending  dem- 
onstrates strong  business  confidence  in 
the  growing  sales,  rising  proflts,  and  firm 
operating  rates  which  spur  expansion 
and  modernization.  The  rising  defense 
needs  of  the  Federal  Government  are  an 
important  new  force  in  the  economy. 
With  growing  support  from  Federal 
grant  programs.  State  and  local  pur- 
chases will  keep  moving  ahead.  Rising 
consumer  Incomes  from  wages,  divi- 
dends, interest,  professional  work,  smd 
farming  will  again  largely  be  devoted 
to  expenditures  for  better  living. 

These  forces  should  add  very  nearly  as 
much  to  our  GNP  in  1966  as  the  record 
gain  of  $47  billion  last  year.  As  the 
midpoint  of  a  $10  billion  range,  $722  bil- 
lion Is  the  projected  level  of  GNP  in  1966. 
With  that  output,  we  foresee  an  extra 
$40  billion  of  spending  and  production 
for  civilian  needs,  both  private  and  pub- 
lic; unemployment  shrinking  below  4 
percent,  and  below  any  yearly  average 
rate  since  1953;  great  advances  in  the 
productive  capacity  of  our  industries; 
further  good  gains  in  productivity;  and 
full  use,  without  overuse  or  strain,  of  our 
productive  capacity. 

nSCAL    AND    MONXTAXT    l>OLICT 

The  fiscal  program  I  recommend  for 
1966  alms  at  full  employment  without  in- 
flation. It  is  a  responsible  program.  It 
recognizes  that  vigorous  private  de- 
mand and  required  defense  spending 
could  upset  the  balance  of  supply  and 


demand  so  diligently  purstied  by  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  in  recent  years, 
and  now  so  effectively  achieved. 

Until  this  year,  pursuit  of  this  balance 
has  pointed  fiscal  policies  toward  the 
stimulation  of  demand.  Now  a  stimulus 
is  no  longer  appropriate. 

I  have  reviewed  every  program  of  Gov- 
ernment to  make  room  for  the  necessities 
of  defense.  I  have  sharply  reduced  or 
eliminated  those  civilian  programs  of 
lowest  priority. 

But,  as  I  indicated  in  my  state  of  the 
Union  message,  I  am  unwilling  to  declare 
a  moratorium  on  our  progress  toward 
the  Great  Society.  My  budget  will  add 
$3.2  billion  to  our  war  against  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  disease.  Yet  savings  else- 
where will  hold  the  rise  in  the  adminis- 
trative budget — apart  from  the  added 
costs  of  Vietnam — to  only  $600  million. 

Moreover,  I  am  asking  the  Congress  to 
enact  promptly  a  combination  of  pro- 
posals affecting  tax  payments  in  the  year 
ahead:  a  rescheduling  of  the  January  1, 
1966,  and  later  excise  tax  reduction  en- 
acted last  June  for  automobiles  and  tele- 
phone service;  a  graduated  withholding 
system  that  will  improve  the  pay-as-you- 
go  basis  of  our  personal  income  taxes 
without  increasing  tax  rates  or  tax  lia- 
bilities; a  corresponding  speedup  in  pay- 
ments of  corporate  income  taxes  this  year 
and  next,  also  without  increasing  tax 
rates  or  tax  liabilities;  and  a  method  of 
paying  self -employment  socIeiI  security 
taxes  on  a  current  basis. 

These  measiu-es  will  let  us  stay  close 
to  a  high-level  balance  between  the  reve- 
nues that  the  Federal  Government  draws 
out  of  the  economy  and  the  expenditures 
that  it  puts  back  into  the  spending 
stream,  and  to  a  high-level  balance  be- 
tween total  demand  and  the  economy's 
capacity  to  produce.  It  is  my  judgment 
that  this  budget  provides  the  appropri- 
ate fiscal  environment  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  basic  price  stability  with  con- 
tinued growth. 

I  will  also  look  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  provide  assistance  in  promot- 
ing the  objectives  we  all  share:  meeting 
the  credit  needs  of  a  vigorous  and  grow- 
ing economy,  while  preventing  excessive 
credit  flows  that  could  carry  the  pace  of 
expansion  beyond  prudent  speed  limits. 

TH«   tTNCXBTAINTlEa 

We  have  made  the  best  economic 
judgments  we  can.  This  year,  they  were 
unusually  difficult.  If  the  tax  measures 
I  am  now  proposing,  in  conjunction  with 
the  moderating  influence  of  monetary 
policy,  do  not  hold  total  demand  within 
bounds  of  the  Nation's  productive  ca- 
pacity, I  will  not  hesitate  to  ask  for 
further  fiscal  restraints  on  private 
spending.  Nor  will  I  hesitate  to  ask  for 
such  further  fiscal  action  if  additional 
defense  requirements  demand  it  during 
the  year.  And  I  will  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  alter  my  budget  in  the  event 
that  a  relaxation  of  international  ten- 
sions permits  lower  defense  outlays  than 
are  now  foreseen. 

Our  defense  needs  are  great;  but  our 
growth  is  far  greater.  The  demands  on 
our  economy  are  strong;  but  its  produc- 
tive capabilities  are  enormous.  Sur- 
prises surely  lie  ahead ;  but  our  ability  to 
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oope  with  cbjuige  is  strong  and  improv- 
ing. 
MAUfTAiNnro  oost-pkk:s  stabiutt  or  is«« 

One  of  the  problema  of  prosperity  we 
face  in  1960  is  that  of  uhlevlng  stability 
of  prtees  and  costs  at  full  employment. 
The  basic  precondition  for  price  sta- 
bility is  a  fli«cal -monetary  policy  that 
deters  total  demand  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices from  outrunning  potential  supply. 
But  history  proclaims  that  something 
more  is  needed :  a  sense  of  responsibility 
to  the  public  interest  by  labor  and  busi- 
ness in  setting  wages  and  prices. 

The  vigorous  economy  we  foresee  in 
1M4  win  tempt  labor  unions  to  demand 
wage  increases  that  would  raise  costs, 
and  businesses  to  raise  prices  when  profit 
margins  are  already  fully  adequate. 
Labor  must  remember  that  growing  em- 
ployment and  productivity  are  the  foun- 
dation of  higher  wages,  and  business 
that  an  expanding  economy  is  the  basic 
source  of  profit  gains.  These  founda- 
tions must  not  be  jeopardized. 

Ttie  Federal  Oovernment  does  not 
have  authority  to  impose  ceilings  on 
wages  and  prices. 

But  when  200.000  of  our  fellow  citizens 
are  risking  their  lives  In  the  defense  of 
freedom  overseas,  the  Qovemment's  duty 
Is  to  ask  those  who  enjoy  a  comfortable 
prosperity  at  home  to  exercise  respon- 
sibly their  freedom  to  set  prices  and 
wages. 

Forgoing  the  freedom  to  act  irrespon- 
sibly is  no  real  sacrifice.  For  irrespon- 
sible action  can  only  bring  on  an  infla- 
tion that  would  damage  all — labor, 
business,  and  the  national  Interest. 

The  attached  report  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  contains  a  thor- 
ough discussion  of  Its  guldeposts  for  non- 
infiatioruuT  wage  and  price  behavior. 
To  maintain  price  stability  in  the  ex- 
panding economy  of  1966.  it  is  vitally 
Important  that  labor  and  industry  fol- 
low these  guldeposts. 

The  public  can  expect  that  the  respon- 
sible actions  of  labor  and  management 
wUl  be  strengthened  and  supplemented 
by  all  the  policies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: 

Manpower,  education,  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs  will  continue  to  train  the 
unemployed  and  to  prepare  our  youth, 
Increasing  the  supply  of  qualified  work- 
ers and  their  productivity. 

Where  available,  surplus  Federal 
stockpiles  will  be  used  to  prevent  un- 
necessary shortages  of  materials  and 
comutnodltles. 

Defense  procurement,  agricultural, 
and  other  policies  will  be  adjusted  where 
necessary  to  avoid  contributing  to  in- 
stability of  prices. 

Fair  labor  standards  legislation  and 
Oovernment  pay  increases  should  be  con- 
sistent with  the  guldeposts. 

There  are  no  general  labor  shortages 
In  our  economy  now,  and  none  should 
develop  in  the  year  ahead.  But  in  some 
Industries,  occupations,  and  areas,  lim- 
ited stringencies  are  appearing. 

Prompt  and  effective  action  will  be 
taken  to  meet  any  problem  of  specUic 
labor  shortage.  I  have  Instructed  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  take  all  possible 
and  necessary  steps.    And  I  have  asked 


all  other  departments  to  cooperate  in 
this  effort. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  reconcile  price 
stability  and  full  employment.  Some 
price  movements  reflect  worldwide 
changes  in  supply  and  demand.  But 
overall  stability  of  costs  and  prices  will 
be  preserved  In  the  year  ahead,  provided 
that  during  1966  public  policies  main- 
tain a  balance  between  overall  supply 
and  demand  and  address  themselves 
vigorously  to  any  emerging  sectoral  im- 
balances, and  business  and  labor  accept 
the  principles  of  the  guldeposts  for  non- 
inflationary  behavior. 

We  will  have  demonstrated  that  a  free 
economy  can  both  maintain  full  employ- 
ment  and   avoid   inflation — and   do   so 
without  arbitrary  controls. 
iNTmMAnoMAL  ECONOMIC  POLtcizs  rom  198a 

These  are  the  objectives  of  our  inter- 
national economic  policies  in  1966;  to 
correct  our  remaining  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit,  so  that  the  dollar  will  re- 
main strong:  to  work  toward  reduction 
of  trade  barriers,  so  that  all  nations  may 
reap  the  benefits  of  freer  trade;  to  im- 
prove the  international  monetary  system, 
so  that  It  will  continue  to  facilitate  sound 
and  orderly  growth  of  the  world  econ- 
omy: to  press  forward  with  the  other 
fortunate  nations  in  the  great  interna- 
tional task  of  our  age:  helping  those 
countries  now  economically  less  ad- 
vanced which  are  prepared  to  help  them- 
selves make  rapid  progress  toward  a  bet- 
ter life  in  freedom, 

BALANCE    or   PAYMENTS 

Decisive  progress  was  made  in  1965  to- 
ward reduciufj  our  balance-of-pajments 
deficit.  Though  the  results  for  1965  are 
gratifying,  we  cannot  afford  to  relax. 
We  have  not  yet  balanced  our  external 
accounts. 

For  1966,  external  balance  is  our  goal. 
It  requires  that — 

Business  continue  to  cooperate  whole- 
heartedly in  following  the  strengthened 
guidelines  governing  capital  flows  an- 
nounced in  December; 

Banks  and  financial  institutions  main- 
tain their  excellent  performance  of  last 
year; 

Businesses  sell  even  more  abroad  this 
year,  in  spite  of  full  domestic  order 
books; 

Business  and  labor  keep  costs  and 
prices  stable  in  order  to  maintain  the 
competitiveness  of  our  goods  and  serv- 
ices In  international  markets; 

Government  work  vigorously  to  mini- 
mize the  dollar  drain  abroad  of  its  aid 
and  defense  programs  as  well  as  all  other 
activities; 

The  Congress  pass  the  t&x  legislation 
I  recommended  last  year  to  enhance  op- 
porturUtles  for  foreigners  to  Invest  in  the 
United  States; 

We  Intensify  our  efforts  to  encourage 
our  own  citizens  and  foreigners  to  travel 
in  the  United  States.  I  am  directing 
that  high  priority  be  given  to  these 
efforts. 

TRADE 

The  year  1966  is  the  year  when  the 
world  can  take  a  giant  step  forward  in 
liberalizing  international  trade  by  suc- 
cessfully concluding  the  Kennedy  round 
ot  negotiations  to  reduce  trade  barriers 
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on  all  classes  of  products.  The  result- 
ing growth  of  world  trade  and  world  in- 
come will  benefit  all  coimtries,  develop- 
ing as  well  as  industrial.  The  United 
States  will  bend  every  effort  to  get  mean- 
ingful negotiations  back  on  the  track. 
This  great  venture  in  international  co- 
operation must  not  fail. 

We  shall  continue  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  trade  prospects  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  by  helping  to  stabilize  com- 
modity trade,  by  supporting  regional  in- 
tegration among  them  where  practicable, 
by  providing  access  to  markets,  and  by 
giving  positive  assistance  to  export  pro- 
motion. 

INTEKNATXONAL   MONETABT  REFORM 

As  we  achieve  and  maintain  balance  in 
our  external  accounts,  dollars  will  no 
longer  add  to  international  monetary  re- 
serves as  they  have  in  the  past.  We 
learned  long  ago  that  we  cannot  rely  on 
gold  alone.  The  free  world  must  look  to 
new  sources  of  liquidity— rather  than  to 
deficits  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments— to  support  growing  International 
trade  and  payments. 

We  are,  therefore,  pressing  forward 
with  ether  nations  to  assure  the  adequate 
and  orderly  growth  of  world  monetary 
reserves;  to  Improve  the  adjustment  of 
imbalances  by  both  surplus  and  deficit 
countries;  to  strengthen  the  monetary 
system  that  has  served  the  world  so  well. 

I  hope  that  the  major  industrial  na- 
tions— and  then  the  entire  community  of 
free  nations — will  reach  an  agreement 
that  will  make  creation  of  new  reserve 
assets  a  deliberate  decision  of  the  com- 
munity of  nations  to  serve  the  economic 
welfare  of  all. 

ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

We  have  molded  our  foreign  assistance 
policies  into  more  efficient  tools  with 
which  to  confront  one  of  history's  gravest 
challenges — the  development  of  the  im- 
poverished but  awakening  and  turbulent 
two-thirds  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  stands  ready  to 
continue  to  assist  those  countries  which 
have  demonstrated  their  commitment  to 
the  task  of  moving  their  economies  for- 
ward toward  self-sustaining  growth  un- 
der freedom. 

In  recent  years.  I  have  consciously  held 
back  further  increases  in  our  foreign  as- 
sistance request  while  we  designed  a  lean 
but  effective  program  to  give  maximum 
Impact  to  each  dollar  we  spend. 

Today,  we  are  ready  to  move  forward 
with  special  emphasis  on  three  areas  in 
which  the  United  States  is  particularly 
well  qualified  to  help:  agriculture,  to 
stimulate  food  production  where  it  fails 
to  keep  pace  with  splraling  populations; 
health,  to  strengthen  millions  who  could 
contribute  more  fully  to  their  own  eco- 
nomic progress;  education  and  training, 
to  provide  the  modern  skills  needed  for 
development. 

TTKBAN     FSOBlXMa    AND    POLICIES 

We  are  an  urban  society.  In  1900, 
America's  urban  areas  contained  30  mil- 
lion people,  40  percent  of  our  population. 
By  the  year  2000,  250  million,  80  percent 
of  our  population,  are  likely  to  be  urban. 
The  quality  of  American  Ufe  increasingly 
depends    on    the    physical,    economic, 
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esthetic,    and    social    qualities    of    our 
urban  centers. 

American  cities  possess  some  of  the 
rarest  treasures  of  art,  the  finest  music 
and  theater,  the  greatest  universities, 
the  loveliest  parks,  the  most  splendid 
vistas,  the  most  elegant  and  luxurious 
living,  in  the  entire  world.  Yet  they  also 
contain  degrading  poverty,  revolting 
slums,  incredible  traffic  congestion,  bitter 
racial  tensions,  physical  decay  and  ugli- 
ness, political  disorganization,  and  rising 
crime  and  delinquency. 

The  Congress  created  Isist  year  a  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, giving  it  responsibilities  for  co- 
ordinating Federal  programs  affecting 
housing,  urban  areas,  and  urban  people, 
and  for  administering  many  such  pro- 
grams. I  have  no  intention  of  letting  it 
become  merely  a  housekeeping  agency  to 
supervise  miscellaneous  programs. 

With  the  help  of  the  finest  minds  in 
the  Nation,  we  have  been  developing  a 
program  to  rebuild— in  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  governments,  private 
agencies,  business  enterprises,  and  local 
citizens— the  physical,  institutional,  and 
social  environment  of  our  urban  areas. 
Each  city  should  plan  on  an  integrated 
basis  for  its  own  physical,  economic,  and 
social  development.  And  where  those 
plans  are  imaginative,  farsighted.  and 
efHcient.  the  Federal  Government  should 
help  to  make  them  realities. 

I  am  asking  the  Congress  to  consider 
proposed  legislation  to  carry  out  these 
objectives.  I  am  also  preparing  pro- 
posals for  legislation  to  bar  discrimina- 
tion in  the  sale  or  rental  of  housing — a 
condition  which  has  contributed  to  many 
urban  problems. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  revolutionary  changes  in  trans- 
portation technology  of  the  past  half 
century  have  not  been  matched  by  equal 
progress  in  our  public  policies  or  our 
Federal  organization. 

I  am  recommending  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Transportation  to  man- 
age the  vast  Federal  promotional  pro- 
grams in  Ughways,  waterways,  air  travel, 
and  maritime  affairs,  and  to  take  leader- 
ship in  the  development  of  new  trans- 
portation policies  in  accord  with  current 
realities. 

I  am  proposing  again  this  year  In- 
creased user  charges  on  highways  and 
aviation  and  the  introduction  of  nomi- 
nal user  charges  on  inland  waterways. 
Such  charges  will  improve  efficiency  in 
the  use  of  resources,  and  reimburse  the 
Federal  Govenunent  for  a  part  of  its  ex- 
penditures which  directly  benefit  the 
users  of  these  facilities. 

We  spend  billions  of  dollars  in  medical 
research  each  year  to  conquer  disease  and 
prolong  life.  Yet  we  still  put  up  with 
the  senseless  slaughter  of  thousands  of 
Americans  on  our  highways. 

Fifty  thousand  Americans  met  their 
death  in  traffic  accidents  during  1965. 
About  aVz  million  were  injured.  The 
economic  cost  of  accidents  is  estimated 
at  around  $8  billion  a  year. 

We  can  no  longer  ignore  the  problem 
of  automobile  safety.  We  can  no  longer 
procrastinate  and  hope  that  the  situa- 
tion will  improve.  I  will  propose  new 
programs  to  protect  the  safety  of  our  citi- 
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zens  and  the  efficient  flow  of  our  com- 
merce. 

CONTKOLLINO   POLLUTION 

Our  means  for  attacking  the  shame- 
ful pollution  of  our  environment  were 
strengthened  in  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress  by  important  new  standard- 
setting  authority  over  water  quality  and 
automotive  exhausts. 

Federal  agencies  have  begun  cleaning 
up  the  numerous  and  extensive  sources 
of  water  pollution  from  their  own  facili- 
ties, in  response  to  my  Executive  order. 
Despite  budgetary  stringency,  expendi- 
tures for  this  purpose  will  be  given  high 
priority.  I  shall  issue  an  Executive  order 
covering  air  pollution  from  Federal  in- 
stallations. 

I  propose  that,  in  cooperation  with 
appropriate  State  and  local  authorities 
and  private  Interests,  we  carry  out  proj- 
ects to  clean  up  several  entire  river 
basins,  following  the  example  of  our  ef- 
forts to  clean  up  the  Potomac.  Special 
Federal  financial  assistance  will  be  nec- 
essary; this  should  be  conditioned  on 
new  financial  and  organizational  ar- 
rangements by  State  and  local  author- 
ities. 

LABOR    AND    MANAGEMENT 

UNION  SECURITY  AOREEMENTS 

Strong  and  responsible  collective  bar- 
gaining is  an  important  Instrument  of 
a  free  and  a  healthy  economy. 

To  improve  its  functioning  and  to 
make  the  national  labor  policy  uniform 
throughout  the  country,  I  again  urge  the 
Congress  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

STRIKE   EMERGENCIES 

The  recent  transit  strike  in  New  York 
City  illustrates  our  helplessness  in  pre- 
venting extreme  disruption  to  the  lives 
and  livelihoods  of  a  city  of  8  million  peo- 
ple. I  intend  to  ask  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider measures  that,  without  improperly 
invading  State  and  local  authority,  will 
enable  us  to  deal  effectively  with  strikes 
that  may  cause  irreparable  damage  to 
the  national  interest. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 

Our  system  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance has  not  kept  pace  with  our  advanc- 
ing economy.  The  time  to  modernize  it 
is  now,  when  unemployment  is  low  and 
the  cost  of  improved  protection  csm  be 
readily  absorbed.  We  need  a  program 
that  will  provide  more  realistic  benefits, 
including  benefits  for  more  workers  and 
for  longer  periods  of  Joblessness;  that 
will  correct  abuses  and  assure  efficient 
and  responsible  administration;  and  that 
will  broaden  the  system's  tax  base  and 
strengthen  its  financing.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  enact  such  a  program. 

FAIR    LABOR   STANDARDS 

Millions  of  workers  at  the  bottom  of 
our  wage  scale  still  lack  the  protection 
of  Federal  minimum  standards.  At  the 
same  time,  we  need  to  reinforce  this  pro- 
tection by  raising  the  Tninimnni  wage. 

I  reconunend  the  extension  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  to  large  numljers 
of  additional  workers.  In  enacting 
higher  minimum-wage  levels,  the  Con- 
gress should  consider  carefully  their  ef- 
fects on  substandard  Incomes,  on  cost 
and  price  stability,  and  on  the  availa- 


bility of  job  opportunities  for  marginal 
workers. 

TAX    REFORM     AND    SIMPLIFICATION 

Against  a  background  calling  for  fiscal 
restraint,  I  cannot  this  year  endorse  any 
specific  legislative  measure,  however 
meritorious,  involving  significant  net 
tax  reduction.  The  danger  of  infiatlon 
from  increased  demand  would  be  too 
great,  and  any  special  tax  reduction  now 
would  postpone  the  time  when  we  can 
achieve  a  meaningful  general  tax  re- 
duction. 

Although  tax  reduction  is  not  feasible 
this  year,  improvement  of  our  tax  sys- 
tem is  a  continuing  need  which  will  con- 
cern this  administration  and  which  de- 
serves the  support  of  all  Americans. 

One  major  goal  must  be  simplification 
of  the  tax  law.  Another  aim  must  be 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  tax 
load.  The  great  variation  of  tax  liabil- 
ity among  persons  with  equivalent  in- 
come or  wealth  must  be  reduced. 
Further,  when  tax  reduction  once  again 
becomes  feasible,  particular  attention 
must  be  given  to  relief  of  those  at  or 
near  poverty  levels  of  income. 

Finally,  we  must  review  special  tax 
preferences.  In  a  fully  employed  econ- 
omy, special  tax  benefits  to  stimulate 
some  activities  or  investments  mean 
that  we  will  have  less  of  other  activities. 
Benefits  that  the  Government  extends 
through  direct  expenditures  are  period- 
ically reviewed  and  often  altered  In  the 
budget-appropriation  process,  but  too 
little  attention  Is  given  to  reviewing  par- 
ticular tax  benefits.  These  benefits, 
like  all  other  activities  of  Government, 
must  stand  up  to  the  tests  of  efficiency 
and  fairness. 

We  must  constantly  seek  improve- 
ments in  the  tax  code  in  the  interests 
of  equity  and  of  sotmd  economic  policy. 
I  welcome  the  concern  over  these  prob- 
lems shown  by  the  chairmen  of  the  tax 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

As  a  si>eciflc  tax  reform  which  can  be 
accomplished  this  year,  I  call  upon  the 
Congress  to  deal  with  abuses  of  tax- 
exempt  private  foundations. 

We  must  always  be  prepared  to  meet 
quickly  any  problems  that  arise  in  the 
path  of  continued,  stable  economic 
growth,  whether  the  problems  call  for 
fiscal  stimulus  or  fiscal  restraint.  Back- 
ground tax  studies  by  both  the  Congress 
and  executive  branch  should  therefore 
be  adequate  to  permit  quick  decisions  and 
prompt  action  to  accommodate  short- 
run  cyclical  changes.  If  quick  action  is 
ever  needed,  we  should  not  have  to  begin 
a  long  debate  on  what  the  chsinges  in 
taxes  should  be. 

ITNANCIAL  INSnrUTlOMS  IN  OUR  CKANOINO 
ECONOMIC  ENVIBOmcXNT 

The  vigor  and  soundness  of  our  finan- 
cial institutions  are  vital  to  the  vigor  and 
soundness  of  our  economic  expansion. 
Actions  to  ease  unnecessarily  restrictive 
regulations  have  been  taken  in  the  past; 
they  have  borne  fruit  in  stronger  compe- 
tition and  a  more  efficient  flow  of  funds 
from  savers  to  borrowers  with  the  most 
urgent  needs. 

But  appropriate  regulations  are  clearly 
required  to  protect  the  safety  of  savings 
of  American  families,  to  assure  the  most 
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eOdent  and  equitable  regulation  of  fi- 
nancial IncdtutlonB.  and  to  create  still 
better  channels  for  the  flow  of  funds  to 
borrowers. 

For  these  reasons,  I  reconunend  con- 
grfsslorsl  action  on  financial  legislation 
to  arm  regulatory  agencies  with  a  wider 
range  of  effective  enforcement  remedies; 
strengthen  statuttxr  provisions  dealing 
with  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
panies: increase  the  maxlmiim  amoxint  of 
insurance  eorerage  for  bank  deposits  and 
savtngs  and  loan  accounts;  provide  safe- 
guards against  conflict  of  interests  In  the 
management  of  these  Institutions;  and 
make  regulations  applying  to  various 
types  of  institutions  as  parallel  as  pos- 
sible; provide  for  Federal  chartering  of 
mutual  savings  banks. 

ocanuioB  PBoncnoir 

Z  have  already  asked  for  the  coopera- 
tion of  business  and  labor  in  preserving 
the  stability  of  costs  and  prices.  But  the 
consumer  also  has  a  responsibility  for 
holding  the  price  line. 

Tb  fulfill  his  responslMlity,  the  con- 
sumer must  have  access  to  clear,  unam- 
biguous Information  about  products  and 
services  available  for  sale.  This  will  en- 
able him  to  reward  with  his  patronage 
the  most  efBdent  producers  and  distrib- 
utors, who  offer  the  best  value  or  the 
lowest  price. 

We  should  wait  no  longer  to  eliminate 
misleading  and  deceptive  packaging  and 
labeling  practices  which  cause  consumer 
confusion.  The  fair  packaging  and 
labding  biU  should  be  enacted. 

While  the  growth  of  consumer  credit 
has  ooatributed  to  our  rising  standard  of 
living,  confusing  practices  in  disclosing 
credit  rates  and  the  cost  of  financing 
have  made  it  difficult  for  consumers  to 
shop  for  the  best  buy  in  credit. 

Truth-in-lendlng  legislation  would 
provide  eonsumers  the  necessary  Infor- 
mation, by  requiring  «  clear  statement 
of  the  coat  of  credit  and  the  annual  rate 
of  intereat. 

Our  lecUaUon  protecting  the  public 
from  harmful  drugs  and  cosmetics 
shoukl  be  strengthened.  I  shall  propose 
legislation  for  this  purpose. 

OOXCLTTUON 

A  few  yean  ago.  much  was  heard  of 
the  European  economic  miracle.  To- 
day, across  the  Atlantic  and  around  the 
wortd  one  hears  once  again  of  the 
Aaerlean  economic  miracle. 

For  the  Amnlcan  economy.  In  the  past 
ft  years,  has  demonstrated  anew  the  con- 
fident vitality,  the  Internal  dynamism, 
and  the  enormous  productivity  which 
bad  long  been  its  hallmark.  We  had  set- 
tled for  a  while  on  what  seemed  a  plateau 
at  aflueoee;  now,  once  again,  there  has 
been  the  strong  thrust  of  progress — but 
a  newly  steady  and  balanced  progress. 

We  have  again  shown  the  wwld  what 
free  men  and  a  free  economy  can  achieve. 
Tbe  peoples  itrugKling  toward  economic 
devakpoMnt  see  with  renewed  Interest 
that  free  markets  and  free  eoonomic 
ehdeas  eaa  be  a  mighty  engine  of  prcc- 


Uanonr.  then  is  new  respect  in  the 
wQvM  for  an  Amarioa  oonoemed  with  us- 
ing tti  atandaace  to  enhance  the  quality 
of  hUMa  ttfe:  for  a  people  who  imder- 
take  a  war  on  povertor  along  with  the 


defense  of  freedom;  who  seek  to  restore 
their  cities  to  greatness  and  to  conserve 
the  beauties  of  their  landscape;  who  are 
determined  to  break  down  a  centuries- 
old  barrier  of  prejudice  and  injustice: 
who  are  resolved  to  lift  the  quality  of 
education  at  every  level;  who  are  deter- 
mined to  promote  and  reward  excellence 
in  every  endeavor:  who  have  provided 
new  health  services  and  better  social  se- 
curity for  their  older  citizens:  who  offer 
to  share  their  abundance  and  technical 
skills  with  a  needy  world. 

The  new  vigor  and  progress  of  America 
can  be  a  source  of  satisfaction.  Yet  we 
cannot  rest  on  past  accomplishments. 
Continuing  problems  challenge  our  de- 
termination and  our  resourcefulness. 

Perhaps  our  most  serious  economic 
challenge  in  1966  will  be  to  preserve  the 
essential  stability  of  costs  and  prices 
which  has  contributed  so  significantly  to 
our  balanced  progress. 

I  do  not  know  what  additional  bur- 
dens of  defense  the  American  economy 
will  be  asked  to  assume  in  1966.  What- 
ever they  are,  they  will  be  met,  and  they 
will  be  small  relative  to  the  growth  of  our 
abundance.  But  In  an  economy  ap- 
proaching full  use  of  its  resources,  the 
new  requirements  of  Vietnam  make  our 
task  of  maintaining  price  stability  more 
dlflBcult. 

To  Insure  against  the  risk  of  Inflation- 
ary pressures,  I  have  asked  Americans  to 
pay  their  taxes  on  a  more  nearly  cur- 
rent basis,  and  to  postpone  a  scheduled 
tax  cut.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  addi- 
tional Insurance  Is  needed,  then  I  am 
convinced  that  we  should  levy  higher 
taxes  rather  that  accept  Inflation — which 
is  the  most  unjust  and  capricious  form 
of  taxation. 

We  know  that  we  do  not  need  to  put 
our  growing  economy  into  a  strait- 
jacket,  or  to  throw  it  Into  reverse.  But 
the  extent  of  the  fiscal  or  monetary  re- 
straint that  will  be  needed  to  avoid  In- 
flationary pressures  will  depend  direct- 
ly on  the  restraint  and  moderation  exer- 
cised by  those  who  have  power  over 
wages  and  prices. 

I  again  ask  every  leader  of  labor  and 
every  businessman  who  has  price  or  wage 
decisions  to  make  In  1966  to  remember 
that  his  decisions  affect  not  alone  the 
wages  of  his  members  or  the  returns  of 
his  stockholders.  Shortsighted  pursuit 
of  short-run  interests  falls  in  the  long- 
er run  to  advance  the  Interests  of  either 
labor  or  management.  And  it  surely  does 
not  advance  the  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  am  confident  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  private  decisions  in  1966  will 
be  sound  and  responsible — just  as  I  am 
determined  that  public  decisions  will  be 
fully  responsible. 

If  they  are,  the  American  economic 
miracle  will  remain  in  1966  the  single 
most  important  force  in  the  economic 
progress  of  mankind. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
January  27, 1966. 


DISCUSSION  OP  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
ECONOMIC  REPORT 

Mr.   PATMAN.    Mr.   Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
murks,  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
President  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
his  economic  report  for  1966,  reporting 
on  the  Nation's  remarkable  record  of  ex- 
pansion to  full  employment,  the  main- 
tenance of  sound  wage-price  policies  to 
prevent  spiraling  inflation,  and  progress 
toward  strengthening  our  balance  of 
payments.  The  President  presents  a 
program  for  the  year  ahead  that  prom- 
ises to  make  possible  further  economic 
progress  alorig  these  lines  at  home,  while 
carrying  the  increasing  burdens  of  our 
commitments  In  Vietnam. 

The  President's  economic  report,  de- 
livered to  the  Congress  today,  is  nothing 
less  that  a  great  State  paper.  I  recom- 
mend a  careful  reading  of  this  report 
to  every  Member  of  Congress,  and  to 
every  Intelligent  citizen.  It  is  the  key 
to  a  better  understanding  of  how  our 
economy  works  and  what  we  must  do 
to  make  it  work  more  effectively. 

Thus,  the  President's  tmnual  economic 
reports,  including  the  reports  of  his 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  play  a 
great  educational  role  In  our  society. 
They  clearly  and  objectively  summarize 
the  economic  progress  we  have  made, 
they  point  up  the  problems  our  economy 
faces,  and  they  provide  relevant  and 
Illuminating  analysis  of  economic  issues. 
These  reports  In  past  years  hold  words 
out  of  such  terms  as  GNP,  fiscal  policy, 
productivity,  balance-of-pajnnent  deficit, 
and  many  others.  They  have  brought  to 
many  a  new  understanding  of  such  con- 
cepts as  the  cash  and  the  national  in- 
come account  budgets  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  relationship  between 
balance-of-payment  deficits  and  out- 
flows of  gold,  the  notion  of  "fiscal  drag," 
and  many  others. 

"ITie  economic  reports  of  recent  years, 
and  the  policies  based  on  them,  have 
taught  us  why  recessions  are  not  in- 
evitable: why  In  time  of  slack  an  un- 
balanced budget  may  be  appropriate; 
why  prices  will  rise  if  wage  rates  advance 
faster  than  labor  productivity;  how  tax 
cuts  can  increase  Government  revenues: 
and,  this  year,  why  fiscal  policy  must 
shift  from  stimulating  the  economy  to 
restraining  It. 

These  economic  reports  represent  one 
of  the  great  educational  enterprises  of 
our  time,  in  an  area  of  knowledge  in 
which  better  public  understanding  is 
vital  to  our  future. 

In  accordance  with  the  Employment 
Act,  the  President's  economic  report  Is 
referred  to  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee of  which  I  have  the  honor  of  serv- 
ing as  chairman  during  this  89th  Con- 
gress, and  of  which  I  have  been  a  member 
since  its  creation  In  1946.  The  law  re- 
quires our  u»nmlttee  to  study  the  Presi- 
dent's report  and  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress by  March  1  our  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations on  it  as  a  guide  to  the 
other  committees  of  Congress. 

We  plan  to  begin  hearings  at  once, 
opening  on  next  Tuesday  at  10  am.  in 
room  AE-1,  the  Capitol,  hearing  testl- 
mcHiy  from  the  President's  Council  of 
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Economic  Advisers,  led  by  its  Chainnan, 
Dr.  Gardner  Ackley.  We  will  follow  that 
with  7  or  8  days  of  hearings,  with  the 
witnesses  including  both  Goverrunent  of- 
ficials and  private  individuals,  as  follows: 

Wednesday,  February  2,  10  a.m.,  room 
AB-1,  the  Capitol:  Charles  L.  Schultze, 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Thursday,  February  3,  10  a.m.,  room 
AE-1,  the  Capitol:  Heni-y  Hamill  Fowler, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Friday,  February  4,  10  a.m.,  room  AE- 
1,  the  Capitol:  James  G.  Patton.  national 
president.  National  Farmers  Union. 

Tuesday,  February  8,  10  a.m.,  room 
2128.  Rayburn  Office  Building:  W.  Wil- 
lard  Wirtz,  Secretary  of  Laix)r;  Arthur 
M.  Ross,  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

Wednesday.  February  9,  10  a.m.,  room 
1202,  New  Senate  Office  Building:  Walter 
Reuther,  chairman,  AFL-CIO  Economic 
Policy  Conunittee. 

Wednesday.  February  9,  2:30  p.m., 
room  1202,  New  Senate  Office  Building: 
Elisha  Gray  II.  chairman.  Whirlpool 
Corp. 

Thursday,  February  10,  10  a.m.,  room 
AE-1,  the  Capitol:  Neil  H.  Jacoby,  dean, 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, University  of  California.  Los  Ange- 
les: Richard  A.  Musgrave,  professor  of 
economics.  Harvard  University;  Robert 
Solow,  professor  of  economics,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology;  Henry 
W.  Briefs,  chairman,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics, Georgetown  University. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas  in 
his  statement. 

ECO.VOMICS    IN    POLICYMAKING 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  few  years  have 
witnessed  an  upsurge  In  the  Importance 
of  economics  that  has  matched  the  up- 
surge in  the  economy.  President  John- 
son has  appointed  outstanding  experts 
from  the  economics  departments  of  the 
great  universities  to  positions  of  respon- 
sibility In  the  Budget  Bureau,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, AID,  as  well  as  to  his  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  And  he  has  adopted 
the  formula  of  invigorating  purchasing 
power  to  speed  the  economy's  progress 
when  it  was  lagging.  The  rewards  have 
been  dramatic  for  the  entire  Nation. 

The  logic  of  the  economists'  recom- 
mendations was  inescapable  and  really 
very  simple.  The  way  to  make  full  use  of 
a  nation's  productive  capacity  is  to  give 
consumers  and  businessmen  enough 
spendable  income  to  buy  the  goods  and 
services  we  can  produce.  The  way  to 
head  off  recession  is  to  keep  a  balanced 
prosperity.  The  way  to  maintain  price 
stability  is  to  keep  demand  within  the 
bounds  of  productive  capacity,  not  let- 
ting imbalances  develop. 

These  simple  principles  have  long  been 
in  our  textbooks.  Now  that  they  are  In 
our  policies  we  have  learned  that  they 
really  work.  The  theoretical  conceptions 
of  social  scientists  have  been  turned  Into 
better  living  standards  for  all  our  citi- 
zens. These  principles  have  brought  us 
toward    full    employment.     TTiey    have 


achieved  their  mission  but  now  they 
have  a  new  assignment.  Today's  job  is 
to  maintain  the  balance  of  the  economy. 
With  the  pressures  of  defense  spending 
there  is  no  call  for  stimulus  from  the  tax 
side  this  year.  Indeed,  there  must  be  a 
measure  of  restraint  and  that  is  what  the 
President  has  requested.  Nobody  can 
hope  to  come  up  with  a  definite  judg- 
ment about  what  is  just  the  right 
amount  of  restraint.  The  President 
himself  points  to  all  the  uncertainties  in 
his  economic  report.  But  the  President 
has  demonstrated  that  he  can  take  the 
best  technical  advice  and  turn  it  into  the 
best  practical  policies.  We  can  wish  him 
and  his  economic  advisers  continued  suc- 
cess this  year  as  we  commend  them  for 
their  contribution  to  economic  progress 
over  the  past  5  years. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  EXPENDITURE 
OF  CERTAIN  FUNDS  FOR  THE  EX- 
PENSES OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
UN-AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration I  send  to  the  desk  a  privileged 
report  on  House  Resolution  665  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  665 

Resolved.  That,  effective  January  10,  1966. 
expenses  of  conducting  the  Investigations  au- 
thorized by  section  18  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  incurred  by 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not 
to  exceed  $425,000,  Including  expenditures 
for  employment  of  experts,  special  counsel. 
Investigators,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and 
other  assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
authorized  by  said  committee  and  signed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  official  stenographers  to 
committees  may  be  used  at  all  hearings.  If 
not  otherwise  officially  engaged. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expend- 
iture In  connection  with  the  study  or  In- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Conunittee  on  Un-Amerlcan  Ac- 
tivities shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  Investigation  intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  1,  strike  out  "1965"  and  insert 
"1966". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Yates]. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
I  have  voted  to  provide  funds  for  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
However,  If  there  is  a  record  vote,  I  pro- 
pose to  vote  against  the  funds  today.    I 


have  taken  the  position  in  the  past  that 
where  the  House  has  established  a  stand- 
ing committee,  that  committee  should  be 
given  the  benefit  of  any  doubts  I  might 
have.  Obviously,  if  that  committee  is 
to  function  it  has  to  have  funds. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  alter  having 
observed  the  manner  in  which  activities 
of  the  committee  were  performed  in  its 
hearings  in  Chicago  last  May  I  have 
changed  my  mind.  If  that  was  a  repre- 
sentative sample  of  the  way  it  conducts 
Its  hearings.  I  do  not  think  the  com- 
mittee serves  a  useful  purpose. 

.Mr.  Speaker.  I  followed  those  hearings 
quite  closely,  and  I  would  say  in  all  can- 
dor I  do  not  know  what  the  committee 
intended  to  accomplish  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  read  the  long  opening 
statement  made  by  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  !Mr. 
Willis  1.  If  there  was  any  relationship 
between  the  statement  that  he  read  into 
the  Record  and  what  the  committee  tried 
to  do,  it  was  purely  coincidental. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  committee  left 
Chicago  it-s  purpose  was  still  wrapped 
in  mystery.  If  one  may  use  Winston 
Churchill's  classic  phrase  about  Russia, 
"It  wa.s  a  riddle,  wrapped  In  a  mystery, 
inside  an  enigma." 

The  chairman  said  the  committee  was 
seeking  factual  information  respecting 
the  activities  of  the  Communist  Party. 
If  any  such  information  was  received  it 
wEis  not  apparent  to  the  public. 

The  only  testimony  taken  at  those 
hearings  that  did  not  result  in  the  filth 
amendment  being  presented  by  several 
of  the  witnesses,  was  the  testimony  given 
by  the  committee's  own  witnesses.  They 
testified  to  the  effect  that  they  had  heard 
in  conversation  with  another  person  that 
the  witnesses  called  before  the  committee 
in  Chicago  had  t>een  members  of  the 
CommuiUst  Party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Information  they  furnished  Is  true  or 
not.  But  I  do  not  believe  hearsay  state- 
ments give  the  type  of  Information  on 
which  the  committee  should  act  In  an 
Important  matter  of  this  kind  where  a 
person's  liberty  may  be  at  stake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  I  make  is  this: 
This  was  not  new  evidence  to  the  com- 
mittee. The  Information  that  was  testi- 
fied to  by  its  witnesses  was  Information 
the  committee  had  had  In  Its  possession 
for  many  years.  It  has  been  In  its  files 
for  many  years.  The  hearings  were  a 
rehash  in  public  of  Information  the  com- 
mittee knew  In  private. 

What,  then,  was  the  purpote  of  calling 
these  hearings  In  Chicago?  Was  It  to 
educate  the  public?  Was  this  the  pur- 
pose of  the  committee — solely  that  of  ex- 
posure? 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  this  were  the  purpose 
of  the  committee,  as  I  understand  the 
law  as  stated  In  both  the  Watklns  case 
and  the  Barenblatt  case,  the  committee 
exceeded  Its  authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Supreme  Court  la 
clear  on  that  particular  point. 

I  shall  not  comment  with  reference  to 
the  conduct  of  the  committee  with  re- 
spect to  the  treatment  of  the  witnesses. 
This  has  already  received  the  critical 
comment  of  the  newspapers  of  Chicago. 
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Let  It  fufflce  to  say  I  believe  there  is  much 
that  remaiiu  to  bie  done  by  this  House  In 
drafting  a  code  of  procedures  for  its  com- 
mittees, particularly  this  committee. 
which  will  protect  the  rights  of  witnesses 
who  appear  before  it. 

Mr.  Spealwr.  we  have  talked  about  this 
over  the  years.  Prom  time  to  time  there 
have  been  revisions  in  the  rules  of  this 
committee,  but  they  are  not  nearly  ade- 
quate. 'Much  remiiEdns  that  has  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  ^rill  look  into 
this  question  in  order  to  protect  the 
rights  of  witnesses  who  appear,  particu- 
larly when  those  witnesses  are  faced  with 
the  pouibillty  of  going  to  jail  as  a  result 
of  testimony  which  they  give  or  which 
they  do  not  give. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  sincerely 
that  there  is  need  for  a  committee  of  this 
House  to  exercise  supervision  over  mat- 
ters of  internal  security.  However.  I  do 
not  believe  that  committee  is  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  I  be- 
lieve It  is  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
which  now  has  Jurisdiction  over  matters 
of  espionage  and  sabotage.  I  have  filed 
a  bill  designed  to  transfer  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  committee  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hearings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  are  conducted 
with  dignity  and  with  decorum,  without 
the  exploslveness.  without  the  fanfare 
and  the  txhlbltionism  that  have  marked 
the  hearings  of  this  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  over  many  years. 

In  my  view  matters  of  the  kind  that 
are  being  presented  by  this  committee 
and  over  which  it  has  jurisdiction,  should 
logically  and  reasonably  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

It  win  be  argued.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  committee  investigation  of  the  Klan 
will  be  Jeopardized.  I  believe  the  Ku 
Klux  KHm  should  be  investigated  and  I 
voted  for  Its  Investigation.  At  the  time 
the  Investlfatlon  was  authorized,  I  said 
I  thought  the  investigation  should  be 
made  by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  as  it 
should  be  because  that  committee  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code.  The  hearings  and  any  recom- 
mendations of  this  committee  will  have 
to  be  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee for  Its  consideration.  It  would  be 
well  for  that  committee  to  take  jurisdic- 
tion as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  reasons  I  have  ad- 
vanced. I  shall  vote  today  against  this 
appropriation. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  niinoLs 
[Mr.  PDcntSKi]. 

Mr.  PUC1N8KI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yatxs]  for 
his  forthright  statement.  While  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  this  ai;H>n>priation,  I  do 
want  to  Join  my  colleague  and  I  do  hope 
the  Haaat  will  Join  him  In  his  plea  for 
setting  up  a  code  of  procedures  for  the 
Houee  Un- American  committee.  There 
Is  no  question,  if  you  look  at  what  hap- 
pened In  Chloago  and  perhaps  in  other 
parts  of  the  eoimtry,  that  this  committee 
bee  tnuBpled  upon  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals and  has  tried  to  prejudge  them 
befoee  an  iota  of  evidence  was  formally 


before  them.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  ha.s  made  a  strong  case  for 
an  effective  code  to  regulate  the  hearings 
of  this  committee.  I  think  the  cause  of 
trying  to  ferret  out  these  who  would  sub- 
vert the  beot  interests  of  America  is  very 
often  seriously  impaired  by  the  unjudi- 
cious  conduct  of  the  committee  in  il.s 
public  treatment  of  witnesses.  We 
Americans  pride  ourselves  in  our  strong 
belief  in  the  spirit  of  fairplay  and  jus- 
tice. No  one  in  this  Chamt)er  could  ever 
accuse  me  of  being  soft  on  communism 
but  just  as  hard  as  I  work  to  defeat  com- 
munism wnerevcr  it  threatens  our  ex- 
istence as  free  Americans  whether  at 
home  or  abroad.  I  would  never  see  our 
countrj'  adopt  the  gun.shot  tactics  of 
those  we  fight.  We  have  seen  witnesses 
called  before  the  committee  in  oi:en  ses- 
sion and  cross -examined  without  benefit 
of  learning  who  their  accusers  are 

I  do  hope  that  a  code  of  procedure, 
one  that  will  protect  the  dignity  of  this 
House  and  the  rights  of  witnesses,  is 
going  to  be  approved  by  this  Hou.se  as 
quickly  as  possible  I  am  certain  the 
American  people  agree  th.ii  Congress 
should  have  an  instrument  with  which 
to  legislate  against  the  subversion  of 
those  who  would  destroy  our  freedom  but 
I  think  the  American  peop'e  want  this 
done  within  the  bas.c  safeguards  ol  our 
Constitution  There  i.s  not  a  court  in 
the  country  that  would  tolerate  some  of 
the  quasi-judicial  conduct  demonstrated 
before  the  committee 

It  is  my  hope  the  committee  itself 
would  enunciate  a  code  of  conduct  to  pro- 
tect the  highest  standards  of  this  Con- 
gress and  our  Constitution.  I  am  cer- 
tain our  fight  against  subversion  and 
subversives  would  be  more  productive 
and  successful. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 

GCNtRAL     LEAVE    TO     EXTEND 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
week  we  were  advised  that  there  would 
be  no  legislative  business  before  the 
House  this  week,  and  certainly  no  con- 
troversial Issues.  Consequently,  there 
are  a  number  of  Members  I  know  who 
would  have  wanted  to  speak  on  this  mat- 
ter but  who  are  not  present  today. 
Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tinani- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  this 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentlemsm  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  YatisI  for  having  so  cogently 
stated  the  case  against  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  I  think  he 
has  pointed  out.  as  it  has  been  pointed 
heretofore,  that  this  committee  does  ex- 
ceed Its  jurisdiction  and  does  abuse  the 
rights  of  witnesses  who  are  called  before 
the  committee. 

Once  again  we  are  asked  to  appropriate 
funds  for  a  legislative  committee  which 
throughout  Its  history  has  shown  that 


it  does  defy  the  Constitution  and  has 
failed  to  produce  significant  legislation. 
In  over  27  years  of  its  existence.  It  has 
produced  exactly  four  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion, and  yet  during  this  period  of  time 
its  expenses  have  skyrocketed.  It  is  now 
asking  to  have  $425,000.  If  this  is  ap- 
proved, it  means  the  89th  Congress  will 
have  appropriated  $845,000  to  this  com- 
mittee— almost  a  million  dollars.  Com- 
pare that  with  today's  requests  which 
will  come  up-  later  for  $400,000  for  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
$300,000  for  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Certainly,  the  two  committees  I 
have  just  mentioned  are  committees  that 
have  very  important  legislative  functions 
to  perform,  but  they  have  not  come  be- 
fore us  with  a  request  anywhere  near  as 
large  as  that  of  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  This 
committee  has  repeatedly  been  one  of 
the  biggest  spenders  in  the  Congress.  In 
the  88th  Congress  only  four  committees 
received  more  than  its  $660,000  appro- 
priation. It  spent  more  money  than  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  $597,- 
450;  Education  and  Labor,  $475,700;  For- 
eign Affairs,  $222,500;  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices, $150,000. 

As  for  the  committee's  staffing,  it  has 
one  of  the  largest  staffs  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  During  the  period  of 
the  last  6  months  of  1965,  it  employed  a 
total  of  56  people,  the  fourth  largest 
staff  in  the  House.  It  had  a  larger  staff 
than  such  committees  as  Banking  and 
Currency,  44;  Judiciary,  38;  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  37. 

This  money  and  this  energy  is  not 
spent  to  promote  legislation.  It  is  spent 
to  investigate  and  condemn  ideas,  ideol- 
ogies, activities,  and  Individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  Legis- 
lature has  no  constitutional  authority  to 
act  as  a  prosecutor  or  as  a  jury  or  as  a 
coiu-t.  Its  fimction  is  to  pass  laws. 
This  committee  has  constantly  failed  to 
do  that. 

If  we  look  at  the  record  of  last  year 
and  the  record  of  this  legislative  com- 
mittee, there  were  11,856  bills  intro- 
duced in  the  House.  An  average  of  593 
bills  were  referred  to  each  committee. 
Yet  only  13  bills  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
the  fourth  most  costly  and  the  fourth 
most  heavily  staffed,  and  10  of  those  13 
bills  were  identical.  In  other  words,  it 
had  before  it  three  legislative  proposals 
and  reported  out  one  bill,  the  proposal 
to  create  a  Freedom  Commission  and  a 
Freedom  Academy. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  committee's 
inaction  is  really  inevitable.  It  stems 
from  the  fact  that  the  committee  has 
no  valid  legislative  function.  The  few 
bills  that  are  referred  to  it  properly  be- 
long witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  other 
committees.  For  instance,  the  two  bDls 
to  amend  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act,  are  almost  identical  with  H.R. 
5162.  They  all  authorize  the  Federal 
Government  to  guard  defense  security 
systems.  HJl.  5162  was  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee;  yet  the  bills  to 
amend  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  were  sent  to  the  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Committee.  The  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Security  Act  so  as  to  provide 
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closer  court  surveillance  should  also 
have  been  sent  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Significantly,  when  a  Freedom 
Academy  bill  was  proposed  in  the  Sen- 
ate, it  was  appropriately  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Now  one  might  wonder  how  so  much 
money  is  spent.  The  committee  would 
explain  it  away  by  saying  the  money  is 
spent  by  a  staff  which  mast  be  very  large 
and  very,  very  careful  to  investigate 
every  aspect  of  cases  before  the  commit- 
tee begins  its  hearings. 

But  the  tragic  truth  is  the  committee 
is  virtually  never  prepared  to  get  infor- 
mation from  Its  witnesses  or  to  prove  its 
charges. 

In  1965  the  committee  held  four  hear- 
ings. Two  of  these — congressional  tes- 
timony for  the  Freedom  Academy  and 
Miss  Juanlta  Castro's  description  of  Cuba 
presumably  required  little  or  no  investi- 
gative work.  The  $420,000  and  56-man 
staff  must  have  all  been  used  for  what 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
fMr.  AsHBRooKl.  last  year  described  as 
"extensive,  unheralded  work  in  advance 
of  hearings  so  that  our  every  move  will, 
on  the  one  hand,  protect  all  of  those  con- 
cerned while  on  the  other  conform  to 
very  definite  constitutional  requisites." 

The  investigation  in  Chicago  to  which 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Yates  1,  referred  makes  it  clear 
that  the  investigators  are  unable  to  fur- 
nish proof  of  the  committee's  accusa- 
tions and  that  the  committee  is  unin- 
terested in  protecting  witnesses  against 
unsubstantiated  charges. 

Let  me  read  an  account  of  the  com- 
mittee's activity  which  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  last  May  29.  I 
think  this  account  is  significant  because 
it  shows  the  methods  of  this  committee: 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  Mrs.  Laura 
Blough,  34,  of  San  Francisco,  was  In  the 
witness  chair  and  already  had  pleaded  the 
fifth  amendment  several  times  when  StaflT 
Counsel  Alfred  M.  Nittle  began: 

"It  is  the  information  of  the  committee 
that  you  were  contacted  by  Dr.  Stamler  and 
advised  by  him  that  you  were  one  of  the 
persons  chosen  to  give  up  your  Identity  and 
move  to  other  areas  In  case  Communist 
leaders  were  put  away." 

Prom  there  he  went  on  to  ask  if  Mrs, 
Blough  was  "aware  that  Dr.  Stamler  was  one 
of  those  In  charge  of  setting  up  the  Com- 
munist Party  underground"  in  the  early 
1950's. 

Up  to  this  point  no  single  witness  under 
oath  had  so  much  as  mentioned  Stamler's 
name. 

Thus,  he  stood.  Identified  as  a  Communist 
not  in  any  testimony  and  not  even  In  a 
statement  of  fact,  but  in  a  question. 

There  was  no  way  for  Stamler  to  know 
where  the  Information  came  from,  no  op- 
portunity to  confront  his  accuser. 

The  treatment  accorded  Mrs.  Hall  and  Mrs. 
Stamler  was  even  more  remarkable.  They 
never  were  Identified  as  Communists  except 
by  Nittle — and  in  questions,  not  statements. 

That  is  from  the  Saturday,  May  29, 
1965,  issue  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News. 
That  is  the  record  of  this  committee. 

The  real  purpose  of  such  investiga- 
tions, of  course.  Is  not  legislation  but 
propaganda.  Though  the  committee 
later  said  that  the  hearings  had  produced 
useful  material,  almost  all  of  It  came 
from  two  witnesses,  both  of  whom  were, 
at  one  time  or  another,  in  the  employ 


of  the  FBI.  As  for  Dr.  Stamler,  the  com- 
mittee's staff,  which  Is  supposed  to  in- 
vestigate all  evidence  so  carefully  before 
hearings  commence,  had  not  even  tried 
to  talk  with  him  before  he  was  sub- 
penaed. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  PoolI  stressed  the  propa- 
ganda function  of  the  committee  In  a 
speech  last  spring  which  Mr.  Ashbrock 
read  into  the  record.    He  said; 

Our  purpose  in  having  Miss  Castro  speak 
to  the  committee  was  to  put  in  public  record 
reliable  Information  refuting  the  propaganda 
spread  by  the  Cuban  Government  and  the 
American  student,";  who  had  visited  there 
since  the  revolution. 

Another  aspect  of  the  committee's 
propaganda  function  Is  its  distribution 
of  literature.  In  past  years  I  have  noted 
that  these  publications  have  been  printed 
at  great  cost  to  the  Government.  It  is 
interesting  that  this  year  the  committee 
curtailed  its  publishing  activities  some- 
what, receiving  $13,053  for  printing  ex- 
penses. I  might  note  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  can  take 
part  of  the  credit  for  that  achievement. 
Each  of  the  five  times  funds  were  re- 
quested, the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  there  be  print- 
ed precisely  half  as  many  pamphlets  as 
the  Un-American  Activities  Conunittee 
had  sought. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  the  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  altered  its  role 
somewhat  by  attacking  the  far  right  in- 
stead of  the  far  left  in  its  fourth  hear- 
ing. Admittedly  the  Investigation  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  makes  for  a  cloudier  case 
against  the  committee,  since  there  is  a 
clear  need  for  effective  Federal  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  violence. 

But  the  proper  forum  In  which  to  con- 
sider such  legislation  Is  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  political  beliefs  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  should  not  be  the  subject 
of  a  legislative  Investigation.  What 
needs  to  be  Investigated  are  the  Klan's 
criminal  activities.  As  I  said  when  this 
question  was  before  us  on  last  April  14, 
the  goal  should  be  the  development  of 
criminal  laws  to  deal  with  those  who  are 
engaged  In  criminal  acts  to  prevent  civil 
rights  activity.  The  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  imdeniable  jurisdiction  over  civil 
rights  legislation  and  Federal  criminal 
statutes.  It  is  no  excuse  to  say  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  was  too  busy  to 
handle  the  Investigation  Itself. 

The  goal  of  any  Investigation  of  the 
Klan  should  have  been  indelibly  clear. 
It  should  be  to  come  to  grips  with  brutal- 
ity and  murder  and  to  protect  Amer- 
ican citizens  from  acts  of  violence  and 
physical  Injury,  not  from  speech  and 
propaganda.  The  Investigation  by  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  has 
blurred  this  goal.  After  years  If  ignor- 
ing the  Klan,  that  It  is  now.  In  the  view 
of  the  committee,  "un-American"  Is 
Irrelevant.  The  charge  against  the 
Klansmen  is  that  they  are  murderers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  the  committee 
Is  asking  more  money  than  ever  before 
to  continue  its  traditional  assault  on 
civil  liberties.  The  Chicago  hearings 
once  again  demonstrated  how  wanton 
this  assault  can  be.  The  Klan  hearings 
can  hardly  be  considered  redemptive.    It 


is  time,  as  I  have  said  on  other  occasions 
before  the  House,  that  we  cease  to  un- 
derwrite the  undermining  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  CaUfomla  (Mr. 
Edwards]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  once  again  to  oppose  the 
yearly  appropriation  for  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities — 
$425,000,  the  largest  appropriation  In  its 
20-year  history. 

Continuously  for  the  past  two  decades 
this  House  of  Representatives,  acting 
through  this  committee,  has  destroyed 
the  lives  and  reputations  of  American 
citizens  by  publicly  accusing  them  of  con- 
duct and  associations  the  committee 
considers  undesirable. 

This  is  something  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives cannot  do  under  the  Con- 
stitution. This  is  a  legislative  trial  pro- 
scribed in  section  9.  article  I.  as  a  bill 
of  attainder. 

It  makes  no  difference  if  the  victim 
is  a  Communist,  a  member  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  or  a  member  of  any  other 
organization  considered  subversive  by 
the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  In  this  country  only  the  judl- 
clar>'  can  punish  and  then  only  with  a 
jury  of  12  men.  a  lawyer,  confrontation 
of  accusers,  and  all  the  other  safeguards 
that  constitute  due  process. 

The  committee  over  and  over  calls  wit- 
nesses and  subjects  them  to  publicity  and 
exposure.  In  effect  It  convicts  them  of 
associations  or  Ideas  which  are  not  crimes 
but  which  the  committee  feels  are 
punishable  regardless.  Loss  of  reputa- 
tion and  job  quickly  follow  as  news  of 
the  latest  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  trial  Is  fed  to  the  press. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this  bill 
that  will  provide  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  with  funds 
for  still  another  year  of  attainder. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana I  Mr.  Willis]. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  time 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities undertakes  an  Investigation,  Its 
members  must  expect  some  criticism, 
abuse,  vilification  and,  sometimes,  what 
are  probably  intended  to  be  subtle 
threats,  acts  of  harassment  and  intim- 
idation. Our  current  Investigation  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  organizations  Is  no 
exception.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this 
investigation,  we  have  encountered  even 
more  than  the  usual  degree  of  employ- 
ment of  such  tactics.  Speaking  for  my- 
self personally  I  would  like  to  give  a  few 
illustrations. 

Even  before  commencing  the  hearings 
on  October  19.  1965,  I  was  warned  that 
it  was  planned  that  Klan  members  in 
large  numbers  would  descend  on  my  con- 
gressional district  In  an  effort  to  defeat 
me.  On  the  opening  day  of  the  hearings, 
however,  I  told  Imperial  Wizard  Robert 
M.  Shelton.  of  Tuscaloosa.  Ala.,  that  I 
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would  welcome  that  move  and  I  chal- 
lenged and  dared  him  to  undertake  thl5 
project. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  hearings.  In 
the  wee  hours  of  the  morning,  there  were 
rappings  on  the  door  of  my  apartment 
here  In  Washington  every  few  minutes. 
I  called  the  police.  I  cannot,  with  cer- 
tainty, say  who  the  Intruders  were,  but 
I  can  say  that  whoever  they  were.  like 
thieves  In  the  dark,  they  disappeared  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  police. 

Later  on.  In  my  congressional  district. 
during  the  recess  of  Congress,  I  was 
scheduled  to  make  an  address  in  a  cer- 
tain building  on  the  campus  of  a  small 
college.  Again,  I  received  advance  warn- 
ing that  I  would  have  "visitors"  on  the 
occasion.  And  Indeed  I  did.  While  I 
was  addressing  a  group  of  very  fine  young 
American  citizens,  about  20  klansmen 
appeared.  They  milled  around  the  build- 
ing and  2  or  3  of  them  entered  the  hall. 
What  they  said  about  me  was  not  ver>' 
pretty.  In  fact,  what  they  said  was  so 
filthy,  dirty,  vile,  abusive,  obscene,  and 
so  downright  vulgar  that  I  cannot  re- 
peat their  remarks  on  the  floor  of  this 
House. 

A  few  days  later,  in  my  little  home- 
town, again  in  the  darkness  of  night, 
klansmen  appeared  and  distributed  news- 
paper-size filers  with  their  fiery  cross  on 
the  front  iMtge.  Over  50  of  them  were 
strewn  on  my  front  lawn.  I  was  taught 
to  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  cross 
Is  a  symbol  of  humility,  something  to 
bear  and  not  to  bum  or  throw  around 
with  intent  to  terrorize. 

Every  day  the  mailman  brings  to  my 
office  and  my  home  more  of  such 
abusive  and  insulting  literature  which  I 
personally  consider  to  be  silly  and  Juve- 
nile, but  which  is  Intended,  I  suppose,  ac- 
cording to  the  workings  of  the  little 
minds  of  klansmen,  to  intimidate  me  and 
make  me  tremble.   Big  deal. 

Night  and  day  my  phone  rings,  and 
when  I  answer  or  when  my  good  wife 
answers,  we  hear  a  click,  meaning  a 
hang-up,  Incoherent  Insults,  or  Just  loud 
breathing.    Again  I  say.  "big  deal." 

The  point  I  wish  to  make.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Is  this:  These  low  tactics  have  not 
shaken  the  resolve  of  any  member  of  the 
committee.  And  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  been  diverted  from  the  Job  assigned 
to  us,  and  will  not  be,  has  paid  off. 
Here  Is  why: 

The  greatest  strength  of  klanism  in 
America  has  been  its  secrecy.  In  fact. 
Mr.  Stadton  calls  himself  the  imperial 
wlnrd  of  the  "invisible"  empire.  But 
Is  that  not  a  silly  title  now?  The  com- 
mittee has  ripped  this  veil  of  secrecy. 
The  "inrialble"  empire  Is  no  longer  so 
InvlsiUe. 

And  what  has  been  the  result?  I  can 
assure  the  Members  of  this  body  that  the 
number  of  Klan  meetings  held  has 
dropped.  I  can  tell  you  that  attendance 
at  the  fewer  meetings  that  are  being 
held  has  tallai  aa.  that  Klan  members. 
and  not  only  members  but  also  Klan  of- 
ficials, are  quitting.  The  fear  of  the  Klan 
that  pervaded  certain  areas  is  being  dis- 
pelled. Former  klansmen  and  Klan  of- 
fldala  are  not  only  turning  against  the 
Klaji.  but  some  have  come  forward  to 
testify  freely,  voluntarily,  and  under 
oath,  and  have  given  the  committee  first- 


hand information  about  the  planning 
and  carrying  out  of  some  of  the  ugly  and 
repulsive  actinties  in  which  Klans  en- 
gage. I  feel  certain  that  more  klans- 
men and  former  klansmen  will  be  do- 
ing the  same  It  has  taken  fortitude, 
courage,  and  "guts"  for  those  who  have 
taken  this  step  to  do  this  and  then  go 
back  to  brave  the  Klan.  They  have 
given  the  committee  valuable  informa- 
tion and  have  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  their  country  and  to  this  Con- 
gress by  providing  the  facts  on  the  basis 
of  which  the  committee  can  recommend 
remedial  and  appropriate  legislation. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  with  this 
thought:  My  friends.  I  am  an  American 
citizen  who  hails  from  the  South,  and 
I  am  proud  of  it.  But  for  the  life  of 
me  I  cannot  conceive  how  joining,  or 
believing  in,  radical,  extreme,  or  hate 
groups  of  any  kind,  either  on  the  right 
or  on  the  left,  can  make  me  either  a 
better  American  citizen  or  a  better 
southerner.  I  know  that  all  Members 
here,  wherever  they  hail  from,  deep  down 
in  their  hearts,  feel  the  same  way  about 
it. 

Therefore.  Mr  Speaker,  as  a  vote  of 
confidence.  I  do  urge  that  the  member- 
ship vote  overwhelmingly  to  approve  the 
budgetary  requirements  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  for  the 
year  1966.  part  of  which  is  to  be  used 
to  complete  the  current  investigation  I 
have  mentioned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  An  allusion  has  been 
made  that  the  rights  of  citizens  have 
been  trampled  upon  by  your  committee. 
Will  the  gentleman  address  himself 
briefly  to  that  allusion? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Of  course,  that  is  one 
thing  we  have  to  endure  on  the  floor.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  such  practice. 

Let  me  say  this:  The  members  of  my 
sta.T  and  the  lawyers  on  the  committee 
know  as  well  as  they  live  that  if.  as  a 
"flshing  question,  '  they  would  ask  a  per- 
son, "Are  you  now  or  have  you  ever  been 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party?" 
They  would  be  flred  in  5  minutes.  No 
such  thing  is  permitted.  I  have  told 
the  staff  this  many  times  before.  I  have 
stated  this  in  the  course  of  our  public 
hearings  and  on  other  occasions.  If 
a  person  is  asked,  "Are  you  now.  or  have 
you  ever  been  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party?"  it  means  that  we  have  doc- 
umentary evidence  or  sworn  testimony 
so  identifying  him  or  confidential  infor- 
mation from  a  reliable  source  to  that 
effect.  Unless  we  have  one  of  these 
bases,  I  will  not  permit  this  question  to 
be  aiiked  in  any  hearing. 

Of  course,  one  hears  a  great  deal  about 
the  right  of  free  speech  and  the  denial  of 
this  and  of  that.  Certainly  there  is  no 
denial  of  free  speech  in  our  hearings. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  oftentimes — and  the 
witnesses  have  a  right  to  refuse  to 
answer  questions  under  certain  circum- 
stances, of  course — some  of  them  do  not 
speak  enough.  We  subpena  them, 
hoping  they  will  fully  exercise  their  free 
speech  rights,  telling  us  at  great  length 
all  they  know  about  the  matter  we  are 
investigating.     But  they  do  not   do  It. 


They  voluntarily  curb  the  exercise  of 
their  free  speech.    We  do  not  do  it. 

Certain  things  have  been  said  on  the 
floor  today  about  a  witness  concerning 
whom  my  lips  are  temporarily  sealed,  i 
cannot  answer  about  certain  individuals 
at  this  time  and  I  am  not  going  to  do  it. 
But  let  me  tell  you  that  I  have  never 
been  party  to  and  have  never  engaged 
in  preparing  an  Investigation  unless  I 
believed,  after  very  careful  study,  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  and  had 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  commit- 
tee to  imdertake  the  investigation. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  re- 
sponding to  the  question  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa,  and  has 
indicated  that  there  was  no  unfair  al- 
lusion to  Communist  membership  in 
connection  with  the  questions  which 
were  asked  by  the  counsel  for  the  com- 
mittee of  the  witnesses  who  appeared. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  said  that  if  any  "fi.sh- 
ing  questions"  were  asked,  that  lawyer 
would  be  flred. 

Mr.  YATES.  Then  I  suggest,  if  I  may, 
with  due  respect  to  the  gentleman,  that 
he  ought  to  take  a  look  at  the  transcript 
of  the  record  made  in  Chicago,  and  look 
at  his  counsel's  questions. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  was  there.  I  pre- 
sided.   I  know  the  record. 

Mr.  YATES.  There  were  times  when 
the  gentleman  did  not  preside. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Oh,  yes;  I  have  heard 
about  that.  I  have  heard  of  a  certain 
letter  being  circulated,  saying  that  on 
frequent  occasions  I  was  not  there. 
Does  the  gentleman  know  what  hap- 
pened? I  was  absent  for  several  hours 
one  afternoon  because  I  had  pneumonia. 
The  rest  of  the  time  I  stuck  with  it,  even 
though  I  was  sick  the  3  days  of  the  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  not  criticizing  the 
gentleman  for  not  having  been  there.  I 
know  there  are  times  when  a  Member 
must  leave  a  committee  hearing.  The 
point  I  was  making  is  that  the  question 
to  which  I  have  reference  may  have  been 
asked  in  the  gentleman's  absence. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Do  you  know  that  it 
was?  Is  there  anything  else  you  would 
like  to  ask? 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes,  I  should  like  to  ask 
another  question. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Please,  my  friend,  let  us 
not 

Mr.  YATES.  Let  us  not  get  emotion- 
al? 

Mr.  WILLIS.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  YATES.  Let  us  be  dispassionate 
and  objectives? 

Mr.  WILLIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Very  well;  let  us  try  to 
get  the  facts.  There  is  a  reference  in 
the  proceedings,  as  reported  by  Chicago 
newspapers — I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
a  transcript  of  the  hearings,  and  there- 
fore have  not  been  able  to  verify  this 
from  the  record 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Does  the  gentleman  al- 
ways believe  everything  he  reads  in  the 
newspaper? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thought  I  told  the  gen- 
tleman I  could  not  obtain  a  transcript. 
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Of  course,  I  would  much  prefer  to  be  able 
to  get  a  copy  of  the  transcript,  so  that  I 
could  verify  it;  but  I  was  not  able  to  get 
it.  Therefore,  for  lack  of  other  author- 
ity. I  went  to  the  newspaper. 

The  question  I  should  like  to  sisk  the 
gentleman  is  whether  or  not  the  news- 
paper story  is  true.  I  leave  that  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  What  is  the  newspaper 
story? 

Mr.  YATES.  That  the  first  question 
respecting  membership  of  Dr.  Stamler 
in  the  Communist  Party  was  asked  of 
another  witness  by  your  committee  coun- 
sel, as  to  whether  or  not  she  knew  or 
had  heard  that  Dr.  Stamler  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  chaired  the  session  at 
which  that  witness  appeared.  Did  the 
gentleman  read  my  colloquy  with  that 
witness?  The  newspaper  story  is  not 
true. 

Mr.  YATES.  Again,  I  tell  the  gentle- 
man the  record  of  the  proceedings  has 
not  been  made  available. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  That  hearing  was  pub- 
lic. The  transcript  is  available  to  any- 
one who  wants  to  read  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  like  to.  I  wish 
you  would  make  it  available  to  me. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Because  we  had  quite  a 
discussion.  If  I  recall — and  I  am  speak- 
ing from  memory — and  the  people  In- 
volved have  good  lawyers — and  I  do  not 
want  to  half-quote  or  misquote  or  take 
anything  out  of  context — but,  as  I  recall 
it,  the  transcript  will  show  that  that  wit- 
ness was  at  first  expected  voluntarily  to 
testify  and  had  so  Indicated  before,  and 
then  at  the  last  minute  she  invoked  the 
fifth  amendment,  which  was  all  right 
with  me.    She  had  the  right  to  do  so. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert 1 .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Waggonner]. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
had  not  intended  to  take  any  time  during 
the  consideration  of  this  resolution 
today,  but  charges  have  been  made  here 
that  the  committee  chaired  by  my  valued 
and  esteemed  colleague  from  Louisiana 
has  trampled  on  the  rights  of  certain 
individuals.  I  do  not  think  I  can  let 
this  go  and  not  defend  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  Ed  Willis,  and  his  com- 
mittee. If  there  is  a  falrminded  man 
in  this  House  of  Representatives  It  is  Ed 
Willis.  I  do  not  think  he  would  put  up 
for  1  minute  with  any  member  of  his 
committee  trampling  on  the  rights  of 
any  individual  for  any  reason. 

Now,  if  being  asked  in  closed  or  open 
hearings  whether  or  not  you  are  a  Com- 
munist, or  If  you  know  or  have  heard 
whether  or  not  another  individual  is  a 
Communist  is  trampling  on  the  rights  of 
an  individual,  then  the  chips  will  have  to 
fall  where  they  will.  Whoever  the  shoe 
fits  wUl  have  to  wear  it.  For  the  life  of 
me  I  cannot  understand  why  any  Ameri- 
can would  be  timid  about  answering  such 
a  question.  It  seems  to  me  that  only  the 
un-American  would  be  unresponsive. 
There  is  no  timidity.  In  me  as  far  &s  being 
an  American  is  concerned.  I  am  proud 
of  it.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 


between  communism  and  Americanism. 
The  responsibility  of  this  committee  is 
to  seek  out  un-Amerlcanism  wherever 
they  can  find  it.  I  support  their  efforts 
to  do  so.  I  said  when  we  authorized  the 
money  to  investigate  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
that  I  was  opix>sed  to  un-Amerlcanism 
wherever  It  might  be  found.  I  reiterate 
that  statement  now,  whether  It  be  in  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  or  In  one  of  these  left- 
wing  groups  who  oppose  American  efforts 
in  opposition  to  communism  in  'Vietnam. 
I  strongly  advocate  broadening  this  in- 
vestigation to  those  leftwing  groups. 
Then  we  will  really  find  out  whose  ox  Is 
being  gored. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this  resolution 
before  us  today. 

Now  I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  believe  that  any  court  would 
tolerate  a  question  by  counsel  which  in- 
corporated a  statement  based  upon  hear- 
say in  such  a  question?  That  Is  the  is- 
sue, due  process;  the  constitutional  rights 
of  witnesses. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  question 
which  was  posed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis]  earlier  to- 
day did  not  necessarily  involve  hearsay. 
The  question  was  "are  you"  or  "do  you 
know?"  We  all  know  that  investiga- 
tive procedures  differ  from  due  process 
In  the  courtroom. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  re- 
ply to  the  gentleman  Inasmuch  as  he 
used  my  name? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  have 
a  half  minute,  so  I  can  clarify  the 
record? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  the  remarks  he  has  just  made  he 
will  see  that  he  justified  the  propriety 
for  the  committee  to  ask  a  question  as  to 
whether  a  witness  knew  or  had  heard  that 
some  other  person  was  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party.  I  think  upon  review, 
if  the  gentleman  will  look  at  It,  he  will 
see  that  he  approved  the  use  of  hearsay 
testimony  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
a  fact.  'When  a  congressional  committee 
is  allowed  to  accept  gossip  as  truth,  we 
have  come  a  long  way  from  our  accept- 
ance of  and  pride  in  the  American  sys- 
tem of  justice. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman will  find  hearsay  evidence  pro- 
duces more  investigative  evidence  lead- 
ing to  convictions  and  brings  more  people 
into  the  courtroom  than  anything  else. 
I  have  heard  In  law  enforcement  work  a 
good  reliable  Informer  Is  worth  a  dozen 
clues  any  day.  A  good  American  will, 
I  believe,  gladly  provide  any  information 
he  has  involving  anyone  xm- American. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  my  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson]. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministration and  its  Subcommittee  on 


Accounts,  I  should  like  to  state  that  the 
committee  approved  unanimously  the 
resolution  calling  for  $425,000  for  the 
next  years  operation  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  I 
should  also  like  to  explain  that  the  slight 
increase  over  the  previous  appropriation 
is  merely  to  meet  increases  in  costs 
caused  by  the  Government- wide  pay  in- 
crease. 

The  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee has  done  a  splendid  job  over  the 
years  investigating  subversive  organiza- 
tions and  persons  allied  with  them  so 
that  the  House  would  be  in  a  position  to 
legislate  to  meet  threats  to  our  way  of 
life. 

This  year,  while  this  committee  has 
been  investigating  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
the  clamor  of  the  claque  of  professional 
liberals  against  its  continued  operations 
has  been  stilled. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  if  the  next 
ox  gored  by  the  committee,  say  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  Black  Muslims,  Is  not 
as  popular  with  the  leftists,  that  they 
will,  nevertheless,  have  the  grace  to  re- 
main silent  as  a  tribute  to  the  fact  the 
committee  has,  and  will,  look  Into  or- 
ganizations of  all  creeds  and  colors  which 
may  jeopardize  our  Nation  and  Its  insti- 
tutions. To  many,  the  Communists,  with 
whom  we  are  fighting  a  war  in  Vietnam, 
are  still  the  chief  immediate  danger  to 
our  Internal  security. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities hsis,  and  is,  serving  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  well.  I  eon 
sure  It  will  continue  to  do  so  In  the  future. 

I  ask.  therefore,  that  all  Members  of 
the  House  support  this  resolution  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  Introduce. 

At  this  time,  at  the  request  of  my  col- 
league from  Alabama,  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Kl&n  subcommittee  and 
of  the  full  committee,  I  think  the  Record 
should  reflect  that  the  minority  side  of 
this  committee  fully  support  the  chair- 
man's request,  and  Joins  In  It. 

Also  I  would  like  to  state  as  a  member 
of  the  Klan  subcommittee,  and  other 
subcommittees,  that  the  chairman  has  at 
all  times  conducted  our  hearings  In  my 
presence  in  a  manner  that  Is  Judicious, 
dlgnifled,  and  fair.  This  distinguished 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  the  chairman  of  four  sub- 
committees of  that  committee,  has  set  an 
example  for  dignity  and  fairness  in  con- 
gressional hearings  in  our  day. 

In  seeking  the  necessary  funds  to  com- 
plete the  Klan  investigation,  the  com- 
mittee is  simply  completing  an  assigned 
task  which  the  Congress  overwhelmingly 
endorsed  In  Its  ^proval  of  appropria- 
tions for  this  purpose  last  year.  In  the 
balance  of  the  requested  budget  are  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the 
committee's  continuing  work  in  the  area 
of  Communist  subversion.  Surely  the 
Congress  will  once  again  reflect  t^e  tre- 
mendous support  which  this  committee 
has  among  the  pe(H>le  of  our  country,  by 
voting  to  authorize  this  budget  to  permit 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  to  fulfill  Its  responsibilities  to 
the  American  people  in  the  field  of  inter- 
nal security  in  1986. 
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lir.  Speaker,  I  Join  in  urging  the  adop- 
tion of  thia  reaolution. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  consideration  of  the  sugar  bill  last 
year  the  question  of  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  came  up.  That  Is  the 
act  under  which  the  foreign  sugar  lobby 
Is  required  to  register. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  discussion  of  that 
bill  I  offered  an  amendment  which  I 
hoped  would  be  accepted  and  would  have 
the  effect  of  eliminating  this  very  un- 
fortunate lobby. 

But  the  response  I  received  from  the 
gentleman  who  is  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
was  that  my  amendment  was  not  the 
way  to  go  about  the  improvement  of  the 
situation  with  reference  to  the  foreign 
sugar  lobby;  that  the  correct  approach 
was  to  improve  the  Foreign  Agents  Reg- 
istration Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  so  happens  that  this 
act  originated  in  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  if  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
we  can  hope  that  there  will  be  some 
action  soon  to  improve  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  am  answering  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.     Pine. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  We  did  conduct  hear- 
ings last  year  on  that  issue.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  week  I  discussed  the  matter 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  we  expect  to  move 
forward  on  that  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man why  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  has  not  undertaken 
the  improvement  of  the  Foreign  Agents 
RegtBtration  Act?  If  the  committee 
would  do  80.  it  would  certainly  make  this 
resolution  all  the  more  appesJing  to  me. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man win  have  to  ask  the  other  body 
about  this.  That  particular  amendment 
to  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act 
was  acted  upon  by  the  other  body  and 
it  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  its  action  and  then  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  That 
is  the  tenor  of  the  amendments  made  to 
the  act  by  the  other  body.  The  issue  is 
different.  Certainly,  I  imagine  that  my 
good  friend  would  not  intimate  that 
whaterer  it  is,  the  sugar  lobby  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  communism.  But,  as  I 
say,  that  is  a  different  issue. 

Mr.  FINLSiEY.  I  assume  that  the 
other  body 

Mr.  WILLIS.  The  tenor  of  the  amend- 
ments propoaed  in  the  other  body  was 
along  VtM  Hne  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  realize  that,  but  the 
act  itself  originated  in  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  and  I  sissume  that 
the  action  by  the  other  body  would  not 
preclude  your  committee  from  initiat- 
ing legislation  to  reform  the  act. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  It  would  not  preclude  it, 
no. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarits  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff  1. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  both  for  and  against  the  activi- 
ties of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee.  Today  we  vote  for  an  ap- 
propriation for  future  activities,  not  the 
past.  In  the  future,  the  role  of  the  com- 
mittee must  be  more  clearly  defined,  and 
a  set  of  operating  rules  laid  down  so  that 
some  of  its  egregious  infringements  upon 
guaranteed  rights  of  our  citizens  shall 
not  again  be  inflicted. 

I  have  said  in  the  past  and  reiterate 
that  I  believe  tills  Nation  has  the  duty 
to  protect  itself  against  those  ideologies, 
internal  as  well  as  external,  which  would 
destroy  our  way  of  life,  and  weaken  our 
ability  to  protect  ourselves  from  o'lr 
enemies.  We  must  t>e  ever  vigilant 
against  the  spurious  indoctrinations  of 
both  extreme  right  and  left  as  they  seek 
to  enforce  their  dogma  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  current  investigation  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  is  a  necessary  and  important 
piece  of  work.  It  must  continue.  This 
is  why  I  support  the  appropriation.  The 
efforts  of  Chairman  Willis,  who  has  led 
this  fight  in  spite  of  constant  tiireats 
made  against  him  by  these  masters  of 
terrorist  activities,  deserve  the  highest 
praise.  He  has  rendered  outstanding 
service  to  those  innocent  citizens  who 
have  been  persecuted  and  piiyslcally 
abused  because  of  their  desire  to  exercise 
the  rights  guaranteed  them  by  our  laws. 
He  has  torn  off  the  mask  of  pseudo- 
respectability  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  has 
sought  to  wear,  and  exposed  them  for 
what  they  are. 

I  feel  that  there  are  organizations  in 
addition  to  Communists,  their  fronts, 
and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  wliich  must  be 
looked  into  closely,  as  their  continuing 
crusades  of  hatred  and  suspicion  toward 
any  and  all  who  dare  take  issue  with 
them,  is  an  acid  corroding  the  very  prin- 
ciples upon  which  democracy  depends 
most  for  its  sustenance  and  support.  For 
while  the  Ku  IGux  Klan  masks  itself  in 
its  best  white  business  sheets  and  hides 
from  the  scrutiny  of  all  upright  men, 
there  are  other  groups  who  foster  fear, 
hatred,  racism.  Intolerance,  religious 
bigotry,  and  violence,  desecrating  the 
very  essence  of  America.  I  decry  both 
the  Communist  and  other  extremist 
groups  whose  principles  are  essentially 
un-American.  These  people  wrap  the 
American  flag  round  themselves  like  a 
bathrobe,  demeaning  and  destroying  the 
idecds  of  this  banner  of  freedom. 


I  am  referring  to  organizations  such 
as  the  John  Birch  Society,  masquerad- 
ing under  the  sinister  cloak  of  secrecy 
and  conspiracy;  daring  to  bruit  about 
the  idea  that  this  type  of  secret  group 
is  necessary  in  a  society  such  as  ours. 
As  well,  the  Birch  Society's  efforts  to  in- 
filtrate legitimate  political  organizations 
in  order  to  bend  them  to  their  will,  or 
destroy  them  from  within  cannot  be 
tolerated  within  a  pluralistic  society. 
Their  goal  of  Imposing  their  distorted 
view  of  life  upon  the  American  people 
must  be  thwarted.  Their  efforts  to  in- 
filtrate and  destroy  the  two-party  system 
have  t)een  decried  by  some  members  of 
the  Republican  Party  as  individuals,  al- 
though the  Republican  Party  has  yet  to 
censure  them  by  name.  Their  fostering 
of  the  idea  that  anyone  who  disagrees 
with  them  Is  a  traitor,  is  an  attack  upon 
the  right  of  free  discussion  and  the  right 
to  disagree.  The  Birch  Society's  foster- 
ing of  the  conspiracy  theory  of  history  is 
an  insult  to  the  intelligent,  inquiring 
mind.  We  know  our  external  enemies. 
Let  us  now  know  those  within  our  gates. 

Let  us  make  the  same  effort  to  explore 
and  expose  the  Birch  Society  as  we  are 
doing  with  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Let  us 
expose  those  who  try  to  stampede  large 
numliers  of  our  citizens  into  accepting 
totalitarian  means  to  questionable  ends, 
in  the  name  of  freedom.  Here  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  can 
perform  a  useful  service.  I  ask  that  we 
direct  the  committee — not  away  from  tiie 
Communists  and  their  tools — but  aLso  to 
other  dangerous  threats.  It  is  here  that 
we  can  perform  invaluable  service  by 
ferreting  out  groups  who  would  waiT)  the 
tenets  of  a  true  democracy.  Let  us  not 
forget  the  lessons  of  the  very  recent  past 
so  quickly.  Extremism  in  the  pursuit  of 
liberty  is  not  a  virtue.  For  extremism  is 
a  destroyer  of  liberty,  not  its  preserver. 

Let  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  tear  away  the  masks  of  the 
superpatriot,  those  of  righteousness  and 
selflessness  that  these  false  prophets  don 
so  adroitly.  Let  the  committee  act  as  It 
should — in  the  spirit  of  democracy — so 
th&t  the  greatest  of  our  rights  shall  be 
guaranteed  to  the  least  of  our  citizens. 

Finally,  I  feel  that  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  already  has  a  mandate  for 
this  particular  type  of  investigative  ac- 
tivity. I  hope  that  It  will  proceed  along 
these  lines  as  well. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Farb- 

STEINi. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  early  days  of  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress,  I  stood  before  you  to  oppose 
further  appropriations  for  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

Once  again  we  are  requested,  through 
appropriations,  to  sanction  activities  of 
this  House  standing  committee,  for 
which  we  are  responsible. 

I  ask,  as  I  have  in  the  past.  How  long 
do  we  perpetuate  the  committee's  dia- 
log without  a  serious  and  responsible 
interchange  of  views  on  its  record  and 
role? 

I  protest  the  committee's  practice  of 
Investigations  which  by  their  ver>'  na- 
ture are  exercises  in  predestined  futility 
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aimed  at  exposure  rather  than  legisla- 
tion. This  practice  becomes  even  more 
shockmg  and  unpalatable  when  the 
mere  subpenaing  of  a  witness  before  the 
committee  brands  him  as  suspect  and 
an  aura  of  guilt  immediately  surrounds 
hiin — regardless  of  his  possible  inno- 
cence. 

American  citizens  under  our  free  dem- 
ocratic system  have  a  time-honored  and 
constitutionally  guaranteed  privilege  to 
petition  their  Government.  Today  we 
are  faced  with  actual  cases  where  our 
citizens  are  exercising  this  privilege  In 
many  areas  of  national  concern. 
Marches  against  administration  policy 
in  Vietnam,  civil  rights  demonstrations, 
labor-management  disputes,  arms  con- 
trol and  nuclear  proliferation,  and  peace 
demonstrations  are  all  areas  where,  as 
Americans,  our  citizens  have  a  right  to 
make  known  their  views. 

Yet  we  are  asked  to  sanction — no,  sup- 
port— the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  which  could  indict  these  same 
citizens  as  un-American.  No  one  has 
yet  defined  in  clear  legal  terms  the  words 
"un-American."  Voices  raised  offering 
alternatives  to  national  actions  in  this 
time  of  national  and  International  de- 
velopment and  peril  must  not  be  silenced 
through  fear  of  the  "un-American" 
label.  A  belief  in  individual  motives  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  growth 
of  our  Nation.  We  should  not  lightly 
sanction  any  committee  which  through 
its  repeated  action  would  slur  the  mo- 
tives of  these  individuals  and  groups  by 
attaching  an  aura  of  guilt  through  mere 
congressional  subpenaing. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  Is  to  disagree  to 
be  un-American?  The  ability  to  disagree 
freely  without  fear  is  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics which  distinguishes  this  Na- 
tion from  controlled  societies.  I  protest 
any  unwarranted  intervention  in  my 
constituents'  right  to  plead  a  cause  freely 
and  without  fear  of  defamation. 

For  these  reasons,  I  oppose  the  re- 
quested appropriation  and  ask  that  the 
Congress  carefully  review  the  mandate 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
very  existence  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  has  had  and  will  con- 
tinue to  have  a  salutary  effect.  The 
volume  of  legislation  it  produces  is  not 
a  test  of  justification  for  its  support. 

This  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
keep  informed  on  un-American  acts  and 
Intents  in  this  country  and  this  is  our 
only  machinery  for  doing  so.  Of  course 
we  have  Federal  agencies  to  investigate 
and  prosecute  subversive  and  seditious 
acts  committed  against  our  Government 
and  I  think  a  good  job  is  done  but  the 
enforcement  agencies  do  not  and  cannot 
fill  the  need  of  the  Congress  to  be  in- 
formed. In  specifics  the  agencies  are  not 
supposed  to  act  in  this  capacity. 

This  committee  must  be  continued  and 
the  funds  provided  appear  to  be  rea- 
sonable. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  granting  the  Increased  appro- 
priations for  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  When  many 
necessary  and  worthwhile  domestic  pro- 
grams are  expected  to  be  cut  back  in  this 
session  of  Congress,  I  do  not  see  how  we 
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can  justify  an  increase  in  funds  for  this 
committee. 

My  primary  objection  to  the  HCUA  is 
that  its  principal  activities  are  not 
aimed  at  legislation,  but  rather  at  in- 
vestigating and  exposing  individuals  or 
organizations. 

The  committee  has  been  in  existence 
since  1938.  Its  record  of  legislative  ac- 
complishment is  minuscule.  Only  three 
laws  have  resulted  from  bills  reported 
out  by  the  committee — the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950,  the  Communist  Con- 
trol Act  of  1954,  and  a  bill  passed  in  1962 
to  eliminate  an  error  in  the  1950  £w;t. 

This  meager  set  of  laws  has  had  little 
legal  effect.  The  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950  has  not  resulted  in  a  single  or- 
ganization or  individual  registering 
under  Its  major  provision — The  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act — nor  has 
anyone  been  imprisoned  for  failing  to 
register.  The  1954  Act  has  been  utilized 
only  once,  and  then  unsuccessfully. 

But  if  the  committee  has  accom- 
plished little  in  its  legislative  function, 
it  has  been  active  in  its  investigative 
function.  Unfortunately,  the  investiga- 
tive work  by  the  committee  has  not  been 
of  the  type  that  would  assist  in  develop- 
ing legislation. 

Instead,  the  committee  revives  events 
that  occurred  decades  ago,  it  publicizes 
information  that  has  already  been 
gathered  in  executive  session.  It  spends 
day  after  day  questioning  witnesses  who 
the  committee  knows  will  refuse  to  give 
any  answers. 

The  HCUA  has  used  methods  which 
have  outraged  the  communities  where  it 
has  put  on  its  hearings.  The  hearings 
conducted  last  year  in  Chicago  followed 
the  usual  pattern  of  the  committee.  For 
3  days  the  HCUA  went  through  the  mo- 
tions of  a  public  hearing,  but  only  two 
witnesses  testified  and  both  of  them 
were  FBI  Informers,  raking  over  mate- 
rial already  in  Government  files.  Three 
of  Chicago's  four  daily  newspapers,  all  of 
them  normally  Republican  in  their  opin- 
ions, editorially  condemned  the  commit- 
tee's performance. 

A  congressional  committee  should  not 
have  as  its  primary  concern  the  investi- 
gation and  exposure  of  individuals.  This 
is  necessary  not  only  to  uphold  our  basic 
concepts  of  government,  but  for  practical 
reasons.  If  there  is  a  need  to  prosecute 
an  individual,  this  should  be  done  by 
law  within  constitutional  limits  with  due 
process  observed. 

It  is  a  legitimate  function  of  Congress 
to  be  Informed  about  the  character  and 
activity  of  the  Communist  Party  or  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  or  any  other  subversive 
organization. 

But  If  this  concern  with  subversive  or- 
ganizations is  to  result  In  useful  legisla- 
tion, the  hearings  and  investigation 
should  deal  with  such  matters  as  the 
character  of  the  organization  and  its  ac- 
tivities, not  merely  in  exposure  which 
lies  outside  the  authority  of  Congress. 

As  I  have  said  in  the  past,  I  advocate 
transferring  the  su;tlvities  of  the  HCUA 
to  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  where  the  results  of 
hearings  would  be  more  likely  to  be  di- 
rected toward  legislation,  rather  than 
exposure  for  exposure's  sake. 


Because  the  committee  has  continued 
to  harass  Individuals  rather  than  pur- 
sue legitimate  legislative  Inquiries,  I  feel 
that  It  would  be  a  mistake  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  grant  Increased 
appropriations  for  the  activities  of  the 
HCUA. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  again 
called  on  to  express  itself  in  approving 
or  disapproving  of  the  House  Cwimiittee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  We  are 
asked  to  do  this  by  means  of  a  vote  on  a 
resolution  pro-viding  for  funds  for  cur- 
rent operation  of  that  committee.  This 
is  not  a  new  question  for  me  and  on  each 
occasion  in  prior  years,  I  have  voted 
against  the  committee's  appropriation. 
I  do  so  again  today.  The  reason  I  op- 
pose the  committee  is  because  I  funda- 
mentally disagree  with  the  purpose  of 
the  committee  as  expressed  by  its  own 
activities  over  the  years.  Its  proceed- 
ings have  always  been  controversial  and 
seem  to  have  been  partially  responsible 
for  the  riotous  behavior  often  attendant 
to  its  proceedings. 

Having  said  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  make  it  absolutely  clepr  that  I  do  not 
criticize  the  distinguisiwd  chairman  of 
this  committee  or  its  members.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis], 
is  well  known  to  me  through  our  associa- 
tion on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  be  an  individual  of  great  competence 
and  fairness,  and  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
my  opposition  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  is  based  on 
institutional  rather  than  personal 
grounds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  day  I  would  hope 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  in  its 
wisdom  would  confer  upon  the  Judiciary 
Committee  responsibility  for  occasional 
legislative  activity  in  the  field  of  internal 
security  matters  and  would,  having  done 
so.  end  the  life  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  Once  this  is  done, 
the  more  contentious  questions  Involving 
the  Individual  constitutional  freedoms 
arising  out  of  the  committee's  existence 
can  be  disposed  of  finally. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
indeed  in  favor  of  House  Resolution  665 
to  provide  operational  funds  for  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee. 

While  the  record  shows  that  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  unnecessary  and  un- 
warranted Government  spending,  I  would 
under  any  circumstances  consider  the 
HUAC  funds  to  be  money  well  and  prop- 
erly spent.  However,  recent  develop- 
ments across  the  country  have  made  me 
ever  more  aware  of  the  need  for  this  Im- 
portant committee.  On  the  heels  of  all 
the  recent  anti-American  and  un-Ameri- 
can demonstrations  across  the  country, 
I  was  visited  this  week  by  an  organiza- 
tion called  the  Committee  To  Abolish 
HUAC,  who  presented  me  with  some 
literature  stating  their  reasons  for  want- 
ing to  abolish  the  committee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  baffled.  Nowhere  among 
their  various  reasons — reasons  such  as 
"HUAC  is  unconstitutional"— did  they 
seem  to  show  the  slightest  Interest  In 
the  committee's  purpose:  the  protection 
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of  our  people  and  our  Nation  through  in- 
vestlgatlOD  of  those  who  would  bring  us 
harm. 

Erenta  aueh  aa  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  make 
mt  erer  more  aware  of  our  reiponslblllty 
as  repreaentatlTes  of  the  people  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  one 
of  the  Members  who,  on  February  25. 
1965.  first  voted  to  recommit  for  further 
study  and  public  hearings,  and  then, 
when  this  motion  failed,  to  deny  appro- 
priations to  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  Since  that  date 
the  committee  has  conducted  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  A  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  committee  showed 
considerable  courage — both  political  and 
personal — in  undertaking  this  investiga- 
tion. I  compliment  them  on  their  com- 
mitment. 

However.  I  believe  that  the  benefits 
which  may  accnie  from  such  an  Investi- 
gation would  better  have  been  found  In 
the  courts.  Certainly  If  the  police  and 
the  courts  in  the  States  in  which  the 
Klans  are  a  powerful  force  had  been  as 
active,  in  controlling  the  illegal  aspects 
of  the  Klans,  as  they  could  and  should 
have  been,  then  the  recent  investigations 
would  have  been  unnecessary.  In  other 
words,  an  alteration  of  the  Judicial  en- 
vironment is  clearly  required  in  these 
SUtes. 

As  I  stated  a  year  ago,  I  believe  that 
any  necessary  functions  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  should  be 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  continue  to  hold  that  be- 
lief and,  therefore,  again  will  vote 
against  the  appropriations  for  this  com- 
mittee. Further,  I  believe  that  the  crit- 
icisms leveled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  YatisJ  .  regarding  the  hear- 
ings held  recently  in  Chicago,  and  the 
criticisms  advanced  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  regarding 
the  lack  of  legislative  role  and  product, 
are  valid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sad  fact'that  there 
are  still  those  In  this  country  who  would 
equate  my  unwillingness  to  vote  funds 
to  this  committee  with  an  alleged  "soft- 
ness on  communism."  The  fact  Is,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  opposite  is  true:  my 
unwillingness  to  support  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  undemocratic  procedures  and. 
Indeed,  mandate,  of  this  committee 
stems  from  my  profound  fear  that  the 
sinfle  condition  which  would  make  our 
Nation  most  vulnerable  to  subversion  by 
antidemocratic  forces  would  be  our  own 
abandonment  of  our  country's  historic 
principles  of  free  speech  and  the  pre- 
•umptlon  of  tamocence  until  guOt  Is 
proTen.  Shorn  of  these  principles,  lix. 
SfifktT,  we  are  no  better  than  our  ad- 
versaries. 

Mr.  FRISDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  l^iwaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  SFKAKKR  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BUT).  Without  objection,  the  previous 
questlMi  la  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 


The  question  was  taken;  said  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
"ayes"  apijeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  299.  nays  24.  not  voting  109. 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No  3] 
TEAS— 289 


Ab«metby 

Ad&lr 

Adanu 

Addabbo 

Alben 

Anderson,  HI. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Azxlrews. 

Oeorge  W. 
Andrews. 

Glenn 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Asiunore 
AsplnaU 
Ayree 
Bandstr* 
Baring 
B«te« 
BatUn 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Btitu 


Bcriand 

BoUlng 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhm,  N.C. 

Broyiim.  Va. 

Buriianan 

Burke 

BuifteeoQ 

Burtoc,  Utah 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

CabM 

Cahlll 

Dalian 

Carter 

Casey 

Ced^berg 

Ceiler 

Chamberlain 

Clark 

ClaWBOn.  Del 

Oobelan 

Colmer 

Conable 

Oonte 

Oorbett 

Oonnan 

Cramer 

Culvw 

Curtln 

C\irtU 

Daddario 

Danirta 

DavU,  Oa. 

OavU,  WU. 

Delacey 

Denton 

Dleklnaoa 

Dote 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Oownlnc 

Dulakl 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

■Awards,  Ala. 

Brans,  Colo. 


Evlns,  Tenn . 

Fallon 

Faraum 

Pasceil 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Flno 

Fisher 

FTood 

Ford,  Oerald  R 

Ford, 

Wmiam  D. 
Fountain 
Prellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Oathlngs 
Oettys 
OiUlgan 
Gonzalez 
Ooodell 
Green,  Pa. 
Orelgg 
Ortflln 
Grtfflths 
OrooB 
Oumey 
Hogan,  Oa. 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Haaley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Iowa 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hays 
Hubert 
Hechler 
Henderaon 
Herlong 
Hicks 
HoUfleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hun  gate 
Huot 

Hutchinson 
Icfaord 
Irwtn 
Jennings 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Mo. 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 
Keogb 
King.  Utah 
Klrwan 
Komegay 
Krebs 
lAlrd 
I«n<&-um 
Ls«)gen 
Lennon 
Upsoomb 


Long,  Md. 
Love 

Mcculloch 
McDade 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McPall 

McOrath 

MacOregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin.  Maes. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlae 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Minahall 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morton 

Moeher 

M06S 

Multer 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy.  N.y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

OHara,  Mich. 

OKonslcl 

01«en,  Mont, 

Olson.  Minn. 

ONeaJ,  Ga. 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

QulUen 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld,  N,Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa, 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  8.C. 

Hoblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Boooey,  Pa. 

Roetenkowskl 

Rousfa 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 


at.  Onge 

Steed 

Walker.  Miss. 

Sarlor 

Stratton 

Walker,  N  Mex 

Schlsler 

Stubblefleld 

Watts 

Schmldhauser 

Sullivan 

WhaUcy 

Schneebell 

Sweeney 

White.  Idaho 

ScbweUcer 

Talcott 

White,  Tex. 

Scott 

Taylor 

White  ner 

Balden 

Teague,  Calif. 

Whltten 

Seoner 

Tenzer 

Wldnall 

Sickles 

Thompson,  Tex.WUllam.s 

Slkes 

Thomson.  Wis 

WIUU 

Slsk 

Todd 

Wlteon. 

Slack 

Tuck 

Charles  H 

Smith.  Calif. 

Tunmey 

Wolff 

Smith.  Iowa 

Tupper 

Wright 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Tuten 

Wyatt 

Springer 

tniman 

Wydler 

Stafford 

Utt 

Young 

Staggers 

Van  Deerlln 

Younger 

Stalbaum 

Vanlk 

Zablocki 

Stanton 

Waggonner 
NAYS— 24 

Annunzlo 

Praser 

Ottlnger 

Brown,  Calif. 

GUbert 

Rees 

Burton,  Callt. 

Green,  Greg. 

Rosenthal 

Dlggs 

Kaatenmeler 

Roybal 

Dlngell 

Leggett 

Ryan 

Dow 

Mackle 

Scheuer 

Duncan.  Greg. 

Nedzl 

Vivian 

Parbsteln 

OHara,  m. 

Yates 

NOT  VOTING— 109 

Abbltt 

Parasley 

Moorhead 

Arends 

Plynt 

Morse 

Aahbrook 

Pogarty 

Nix 

Ashley 

Foley 

O'Brien 

Baldwin 

Fuqua 

O'Neill,  Mas.s. 

Barrett 

Glalmo 

Passman 

Bell 

Gibbons 

Phllbln 

Blngh&m 

Grabowskl 

Pool 

Blatnlk 

Gray 

Powell 

Brademas 

Grlder 

Price 

Callaway 

Grover 

Purcell 

Cameron 

Gubser 

Relfel 

Carey 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Relnecke 

Chelf 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Resnlck 

Clancy 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Clausen. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Roberts 

DonH. 

Hathaway 

Ronan 

Cleveland 

Hawkins 

Roncalio 

Clevenger 

Heist  oskl 

Roudebush 

Collier 

Jacobs 

Secrest 

Conyers 

Jarman 

Shipley 

Cooley 

Johnson,  Okla 

Shrlver 

Craley 

Jones,  Ala. 

Skubltz 

Cunningham 

King,  Calif. 

Smith.  Va. 

Dague 

King,  N.Y. 

Stephens 

Dawson 

Kluczynskl 

Teague.  Tex. 

delaOaraa 

Kunkel 

Thomas 

Dent 

Latta 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Derwlnskl 

Long,  La. 

Toll 

Devlne 

McCarthy 

Trimble 

Donahue 

McClory 

Udall 

Edmondson 

McMillan 

Vlgorlto 

Edwards,  Calif. 

McVlcker 

Watklns 

Edwards,  La. 

Macdonald 

Watson 

EUsworth 

Mallllard 

Weltner 

Erlenbom 

Matthews 

Wilson,  Bob 

Everett 

Mlze 
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So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Toll  for.  with  Mr.  Conyers  against. 

Mr.  Paaaman  for.  with  Mr.  Bingham 
against. 

Mr.  Pool  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Roberta  for,  with  Mr.  Reanlck  agalnsl 

Mr.  Trimble  for,  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  for,  wltb  Mr.  Ronan 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Pogarty  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Morse  of  Masaaobuaetta. 

Mr.  Phllbln  wltb  Mr.  Clevaland. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Macdonald  wltb  Mr.  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  wltb  Mr.  Harve; 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Cooley  wltb  Mr.  Ellswortb. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  wltb  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  wltb  Mr.  Bell. 


Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Cunningham. 

Mr.  O'Brien  with  Mr.  Don  Clausen. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Price  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Grabowskl  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Kunkel. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Calloway. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr    Dague. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indi- 
ana. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Mize. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Bradenias  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr.  Secrest  with  Mr.  Roncalio. 

Mr.  Weltner  with  Mr.  Vlgorlto. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Hagen  of  California. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Farnsley. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Stephens  with   Mr.  McVlcker. 

Mr.    Purcell    with    Mr.   Jacobs. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

Mrs.  Hansen  cf  Washington  with  Mr.  Daw- 
son. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Clevenger. 

Mr    Grlder  with  Mr.  Hathaway. 

Mr.    Foley   with    Mr.   Powell. 

Mr.  SCHEUER  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  send  to  the  desk  a  priv- 
ileged report  on  House  Resolution  638 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  638 

Resolved.  That  the  additional  expenses  of 
conducting  the  studies  and  investigations 
authorized  by  H.  Res.  19  of  the  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  Incurred  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, not  to  exceed  $300,000  including  ex- 
penditures for  the  employment  of  experts, 
special  counsel,  clerical,  stenographic,  and 
other  assistants,  and  all  expenses  necessary 
for  travel  and  subsistence  Incurred  by  mem- 
bers and  employees  while  engaged  In  the 
activities  of  the  committee  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  au- 
thor'zed  by  such  committee  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  of 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  conomittee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  shall 
furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion Information  with  respect  to  any  study 
or  Investigation  Intended  to  be  financed 
from  such  funds. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  for 
yielding. 

I  would  like  to  tike  this  opportunity 
to  say  that  I  have  been  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  case  of  the  two  Federal  judges  who 
apparently  are  feuding  in  Oklahoma. 
I  know  nothing  of  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  this  controversy. 

But  if  the  regional  judicial  council 
h^s  been  armed  with  the  authority,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  to  impeach  a  Fed- 
eral judge,  it  is  high  time  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or  some 
other  committee  of  the  Congress  started 
an  investigation  to  find  out  why  this 
power  has  been  delegated  or  whether  the 
power  has  been  usurped  by  the  judicial 
council.  I  say  tigain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
this  jurist.  Judge  Chandler  by  name,  has 
been  stripped  of  all  judicial  duties  but 
retains  the  title  of  a  Federal  judge  and 
still  draws  $30,000  a  year. 

I  see  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
on  the  floor.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  would  yield  further,  I  would 
appreciate  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  CellerI  at  this  time  to  tell 
the  House  when  the  judicial  council  was 
armed  by  the  Congress  with  the  power 
to  strip  a  Federal  judge  of  his  preroga- 
tives. I  had  always  supposed  that 
under  the  Constitution,  the  impeach- 
ment of  a  Federal  judge  rested  with  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
House  of  Representatives  preferring 
charges  and  the  Senate  conducting  the 
trial.  Can  the  gentleman  help  us  on 
this  and  in  his  answer  give  assurance 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
will  do  something  about  this  situation? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary [Mr.  Celler],  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  raises  a  very  interesting  question. 
When  we  adopted  the  legislation  setting 
up  the  judicial  councils  in  the  various 
circuits,  it  was  done  for  so-called  house- 
keeping purposes  and  to  improve  judi- 
cial administration  of  the  work  of  the 
courts. 

There  is  a  dispute  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  judicial  council  has  the  powers  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  refers  to; 
namely,  to  strip  a  judge  of  almost  all 
his  judicial  functions  by  depriving  him 
of  any  assignment  of  any  cases  whatso- 
ever. All  he  has  now  is  the  salary  he  re- 
ceives and  the  name  of  judge,  but  I 
want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
matter  htis  been  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  an  appli- 
cation for  a  stay  and  the  Supreme  Court 
refused  the  interlocutory  order.  Until 
the  Supreme  Court  acts,  I  do  not  think  It 
would  be  meet  or  proper  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  Intervene. 
We  have  an  unvarying  rule  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  not  to  Infringe 


we 
are 


upon  the  powers  of  courts  if  there  is  a 
proceeding  in  a  court  and  we  usually  like 
to  have  the  proceeding  take  its  usual 
course  rather  than  have  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  intervene  or  exercise  or 
express  its  paiticular  judgment  on  the 
particular  matter  or  transaction  in  the 
judicial  branch. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman, 
have  this  matter  in  mind  but  we 
waiting  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  render 
its  decision  and  then  we  can  take  what- 
ever appropriate  action  that  will  be  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  not  the  Supreme 
Court  already  sustained  the  action  of 
the  regional  judicial  council? 

Mr.  CELLER.  No,  the  Supreme  Court 
merely  denied  a  stay,  leaving  the  mat- 
ter before  the  judicial  council.  Judge 
Chandler  had  not  received  any  notice,  if 
I  remember  correctly,  of  the  proceedings 
so  that  he  could  defend  himself.  The 
matter  is  resting  there  temporarily  so 
that  the  council  could  provide  a  hearing 
after  giving  notice  to  the  judge  In  ques- 
tion so  that  he  could  then  come  in  and 
defend  himself.  A.?  it  was,  he  had  no  op- 
portunity even  to  defend  himself.  I 
am  not  taking  up  the  cudgels  for  the 
judge.  I  do  not  know  what  the  details 
are,  but  I  can  tell  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary will  act  as  may  be  necessary  and 
suitable  in  the  premises.  But  I  think 
we  must  and  should  wait  until  the  Su- 
preme Court  takes  final  action  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  ex- 
plemation  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  EXPENSES  OF  CON- 
DUCTING STUDIES  AND  INVESTI- 
GATIONS BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  privileged  report  on  the 
resolution  iH.  Res.  633)  providing  for 
the  expenses  of  conducting  studies  and 
investigations  authorized  by  XI(8»  in- 
curred by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  and  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  I  call 
up  the  resolution  for  its  present  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H    Res.  633 

Besolved.  That  the  further  expense  of  con- 
ducting the  studies  and  investigations  au- 
thorized by  rule  XI 18)  and  H.  Res.  110. 
Eighty- ninth  Congress,  incurred  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  acting  as 
a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$800,000  including  expenditures  for  employ- 
ment of  experts,  sf>eclal  counsel,  and  clert- 
cal,  stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  which 
shall  be  available  for  expenses  Incurred  by 
said  committee  or  subcommittee  within  and 
without  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
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und  of  the  Hoiue  on  vouchers  authorized  by 
aid  committee,  signed  by  the  chairman 
hereof,  and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
louse  Administration. 

Sac.  a.  The  official  steno^aphers  to  com- 
nltt«w  may  be  used  at  all  bearings  held  in 
he  District  of  Columbia,  if  not  otherwise 
tfflcUUy  engaged. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
his  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendl- 
lUre  In  connection  with  the  study  or  investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  investl- 
Sted  for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
ommlttM  of  the  House,  and  tiit  chairman 
if  tbe  OomiBlttee  on  Government  Operations 
hall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
nlnlstratton  information  with  respect  to  any 
tudy  or  investigation  Intended  to  be  fl- 
lanced  trom  such  funds. 

llie  rMOlution  was  agreed  to. 
A  ino<4'>n  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
able. 

rO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  EXPENSES  OF 
THE  COBOOTTEE  ON  EDUCATION 
AND  LABOR 

Mr.  FRXEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  dlrec- 
Jon  of  the  House  Administration  Com- 
nlttee,  I  aend  to  the  desk  a  privileged 
-eport  on  House  Resolution  634  and  ask 
or  lt«  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
ollows: 

H.  Rn.  834 

Resolved,  That,  eftectlve  from  January  3, 
10M,  the  expenses  of  the  studies  and  In- 
vestigations to  be  conducted  pursuant  to 
3.  Ree.  94  by  the  Oommlttee  on  Education 
uaA  Labor,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  suboom- 
nlttee,  not  to  exceed  9400.000,  Including 
tzpeodlturM  for  the  employment  of  Inves- 
igatora,  attorneys,  and  experts,  and  clerical. 
itenographle,  and  otber  assistants,  and  all 
expenses  necessary  for  travel  and  subsistence 
ncurred  by  members  and  employees  whUe 
»ngaged  In  the  actlTltlea  of  the  ooounlttee 
>r  any  suboommlttee  thereof,  shall  be  paid 
rat  of  the  oontlnffent  fund  of  the  House  on 
rouehen  autbortaed  and  signed  by  the 
:halrman  of  such  committee  and  approved 
)y  the  Oommlttee  on  House  Administration. 

Sac.  3.  The  ottdal  committee  reporters 
nay  be  used  at  all  hearings  held  in  the  Dls- 
^ct  of  Columbia,  if  not  otherwise  officially 
sngagad. 

The  Clerk  read  the  committee  amend- 
nents,  as  follows; 

Page  1.  line  11.  strike  out  all  language  fl- 
owing "House"  and  Insert  a  period 

Page  a.  strike  out  Unes  1  and  2  and  In- 
i«rt  the  following  language:  "Of  such 
imount  $30,000  shall  be  available  for  each 
>f  six  standing  subcommittees  of  the  Com- 
nlttee  on  Bducatlon  and  Labor,  and  not  to 
ixoeed  •184.000  shall  be  available  to  the 
>Nnmltte*  on  education  and  Labor.  All 
unounts  authorlxed  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
>ontlng«nt  fund  by  this  resolution  shall,  In 
.he  caae  of  each  subcommittee,  be  paid  on 
irouchers  authorlaed  and  signed  by  the  chair - 
nan  of  the  subcommittee,  coelgned  by  the 
^airman  of  the  committee  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration:  in 
:he  case  of  the  committee,  such  amount  shall 
M  paid  on  vouchers  authorized  and  signed 
>y  the  ehalrman  of  the  committee  and  ap- 
NX>ved  by  the  Conunlttee  on  House  Ad- 
nUUstnUon." 

Page  a.  add: 

"Sac.  t.  No  pert  of  the  fuiula  authortaed 
>y  this  reaolutlon  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
lendltnre  In  connection  with  the  study  or 
nvestlgatlon  of  any  subject  which  is  be- 
ing Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by 
my  other  committee  of  the  House  and  the 
rtuOrman  of  the  Committee  on   Education 


and  Labor  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  investigation  Intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  provide  the  House  with 
some  information  with  respect  to  the 
pending  resolution?  Would  not  the  res- 
olution give  to  the  Labor  and  Educa- 
tion Committee  for  the  1st  and  2d  ses- 
sions of  the  89th  Congress  more  than 
$1  million? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  At  the  l.st  se.ssion  of 
the  89th  Congress  $640,000  was  author- 
ized, which  included  $250,000  for  the  Ad 
Hoc  Subcommittee  on  the  Study  of  the 
Poverty  Act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  was  in  addition  to 
the  $640,000.  was  it  not? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  No,  that  was  included 
in  the  $640,000.  This  is  just  a  nominal 
increase  this  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  aniount  is  above 
$1  million  for  the  two  sessions  of  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  there  be  filed  and 
printed  in  the  Congression.^l  Record 
the  traveling  expenses  of  the  committee, 
including  the  expenses  of  the  chairman? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  They  have  to  file  a 
voucher  for  everything  they  do  with  the 
House  Administration  Committee.  They 
are  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  avail- 
able through  the  House  Administration 
Committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  final  question.  Did 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Labor  and 
Education  Committee  appear  before  your 
committee  in  support  of  the  resolution, 
or  was  he  too  busy  to  appear? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Well,  he  was  out  of 
town.  I  understand,  when  this  measure 
was  brought  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  would 
not  know  whether  he  was  in  Puerto 
Rico? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  I  do  not  know  where 
he  was. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  You  are  quite  wel- 
come. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  EXPENSES  OF 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  House  Adminu'itration 
Committee,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  privi- 
leged report  on  House  Resolution  636 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  636 
Resolved.  That  the  further  expenses  of 
conducting  the  study  and  Investigation  au- 
thorlaed  by  H.  Res.  13  of  the  Eighty-ninth 
Congress.  Incurred  by  the  select  committee 
appointed  to  study  and  investigate  the 
problems   of   small    business,   not    to    exceed 


«335.0OO  in  addition  to  the  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  any  sum  heretofore  made  available 
for  conducting  such  study  and  Investigation, 
including  expenditures  for  the  emploj-ment 
of  Investigators,  attorneys,  and  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  com- 
mittee, signed  by  the  chairman  thereof,  and 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  In  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Bu.sl- 
ness  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  Information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  Investigation  to  be  financed 
from  such  funds. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  PROVIDE  FOR  FURTHER  EX- 
PENSES FOR  STUDIES  AND  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS PURSUANT  TO 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  44,  BY  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  send  to  the  desk  a  privileged 
report  on  House  Resolution  663,  provid- 
ing for  further  expenses  for  studies  and 
investigations  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 44,  and  ask  for  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  663 

Resolved,  That,  effective  January  10,  1966. 
the  further  expenses  of  the  studies  and  In- 
vestigations to  be  conducted  pursuant  to 
H.  Res.  44  by  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, not  to  exceed  $25,000  Including 
expenditures  for  the  employment  of  investi- 
gators, attorneys,  and  experts,  and  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  and  all 
expenses  necessary  for  travel  and  subsistence 
Incurred  by  members  and  employees  while 
engaged  In  the  activities  of  the  committee  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  and  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  such  committee  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  chairman,  with  the  consent  of 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned. Is  authorized  and  empowered  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services,  Information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  other  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  official  committee  reporters 
may  be  used  at  all  hearings  held  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  If  not  otherwise  offi- 
cially engaged. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2.  line  11,  add: 

"Sec.  4.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  Information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  Investigation  Intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds," 
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The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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TO      PROVIDE      FOR      ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS    FOR    THE    EXPENSES    OF 
THE    INVESTIGATIONS    AUTHOR- 
IZED BY  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  80. 
BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.     Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  send  to  the  desk  a  privileged 
report  on  House  Resolution  667,  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  for  the  expenses 
of  the  investigations  authorized  by  House 
Resolution  80,   and   ask   for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  667 
Resolved.  That  the  further  expenses  of  In- 
vestigations and  studies  to  be  made  pursuant 
to  H.  Res.  80  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  acting  as  a  whole  or  by 
subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  »75.0O0,  Includ- 
ing expenditures  for  the  employment  of  pro- 
fessional, stenographic,  and  other  assistants, 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  the  study  or  Investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  In- 
vestigated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  investigation  Intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


of,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  and 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  chairman,  with  the  consent  of 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned, is  authorized  and  empowered  to  util- 
ize the  reimbursable  services.  Information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  other  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  official  committee  reporters 
may  be  used  at  all  hearings  held  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  li  not  otherwise  officially 
engaged. 

Sec.  4.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  the  study  or  investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  is  being  investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  Information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  investigation  Intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  en  the 
table. 


TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  THE  EX- 
PENSES OF  THE  STUDIES  AND  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS   AUTHORIZED   BY 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  151,  BY  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MA- 
RINE AND  FISHERIES 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  send  to  the  desk  a  privileged 
report  on  House  Resolution  686,  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  studies 
and  Investigations  authorized  by  House 
Resolution  151.  and  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  686 
Resolved.  That  the  further  expenses  of  con- 
ducting the  studies  and  investigations  au- 
thorized by  H.  Res.  151  by  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  not  to  ex- 
ceed »85.000.  In  addition  to  the  unexpended 
balance  of  any  sums  heretofore  made  avail- 
able for  conducung  such  studies  and  In- 
vesUgatlons,  Including  expenditures  for  the 
employment  of  Investigators,  attorneys,  and 
experts,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other 
assistants,  and  all  expenses  necessary  for 
travel  and  subsistence  Incurred  by  members 
and  employees  while  engaged  In  the  activities 
of  the  committee  or  any  subcomnUttee  there- 


PROPOSAL  TO  INCLUDE  SERVICES 
OP  CHIROPRACTORS  UNDER  THE 
VOLUNTARY  SECTION  OF  MEDI- 
CARE 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  today  which  would  in- 
clude the  services  of  chiropractors  under 
the  voluntary  section  of  medicare  As 
you  are  aware,  the  medicare  bill  became 
law  with  the  exclusion  of  this  health 
profession.  Since  its  passage,  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  situation  has  become 
ever  more  apparent.  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  time  and  again  that  elder  citi- 
zens who  pay  the  additional  premium  un- 
der this  section,  wish  the  right  to  choose 
the  health  care  they  receive. 

It  seems  a  reasonable  choice  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  chiropractors 
are  examined  and  licensed  in  the  vari- 
ous States. 

The  Senate  Included  chiropractic  serv- 
ices in  the  voluntary  section  of  the  bill 
last  year  by  a  strong  vote.  This  would 
avaU  those  older  citizens,  who  found 
chiropractic  care  helpful  and  beneficial, 
of  the  right  to  have  their  choice  of  health 
care  covered  under  medicare. 

The  services  of  chiropractors  were  de- 
leted from  the  final  bill  In  the  joint  con- 
ference deliberations.  As  It  now  stands, 
the  chiropractic  profession  is  the  only 
major  healing  art  to  be  excluded  from 
the  act. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  voluntary 
feature  of  the  bill  should  Include  chiro- 
practic health  services  as  a  matter  of 
the  choice  of  the  patient.  If  there  be  a 
stipulation  In  this  Instance,  It  should 
be  that  the  practitioner  has  been  exam- 
ined and  duly  licensed  In  that  State  In 
which  he  practices.  Please  bear  In  mind 
that  In  this  section  the  patient  pays  part 
of  the  cost  from  his  own  funds. 


We  have  countless  requests  from  aged 
persons  asking  why  is  this  health  care, 
which  they  find  so  helpful,  being  denied 
them?  The  costs  of  assistance  by  the 
use  of  chiropractic  care  is  comparatively 
less  than  medical  treatment.  When  in 
the  judgment  of  the  practitioner,  chiro- 
practic treatment  can  be  beneficial  to  the 
patient,  the  results  have  been  excellent. 

The  number  of  chiropractic  patients  In 
this  countrj'  is  over  a  million.  These  are 
people  who  have  found  chiropractic  to 
benefit  their  health,  often  when  medical 
care  has  been  unsuccessful.  The  elder 
of  these  patients  panng  social  security 
for  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  must 
not  be  denied  the  right  to  choose  health 
care,  licensed  in  their  State,  which  they 
have  found  of  assistance  in  maintaining 
Rood  health,  I  know  that  in  the  14th 
District  of  New  Jersey  there  are  many 
senior  citizens  who  have  availed  them- 
selves  of  the  services  of  licensed  chiro- 
praetors.  I  am  sure  that  other  Members 
have  received  much  mail  urging  us  to  in- 
clude chiropractors  in  the  medicare  sec- 
tion of  the  social  security  amendments. 
The  free  choice  in  the  selection  of  health 
care  is  as  paramount  as  the  right  to  have 
adequate  health  care.  The  law  assures 
the  right  to  adequate  care  but  denies  the 
rieht  of  choice.  In  a  free  society  this 
should  not  prevail  and  I  trust  you  will 
safeguard  this  right. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  IM- 
PROVEMENTS IN  THE  PARCEL 
POST  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
Members  of  the  House;  today  I  have  In- 
troduced legislation  to  provide  long- 
needed  Improvements  in  the  Nation's 
parcel  post  system  and  to  place  the  serv- 
ice on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

This  bill  which  I  have  introduced  con- 
tains these  major  provisions: 

It  removes  a  service  discrimination 
against  70  percent  of  our  people  served 
by  the  nrst-class  post  offices  who  cannot 
mail  a  parcel  of  more  than  20  pounds  to 
another  first-class  post  office  If  it  is  more 
than  150  miles  away. 

The  weight  limit  becomes  40  pounds 
the  same  as  now  permitted  for  parcels 
going  less  than  150  miles,  thus  providing 
much  greater  flexibility  and  better  serv- 
ice for  business  and  Individual  mailers. 

It  provides  a  uniform  size  limit  for  all 
parcels  of  100  inches  in  length  and  girth 
combined,  corresponding  to  present  size 
limits  of  parcels  mailed  to  or  from 
smaller  second-,  third-,  and  fourth-class 
offices. 

The  changes  In  the  size  and  weight 
limits  because  of  operating  efficiency  and 
Increased  volume  will  reduce  parcel  post 
deficits  by  $40  million  annually. 

An  additional  $62  million  annually 
will  be  provided  by  rate  adjustments. 
ZIP  code  and  handling  economies  bring 
the  total  to  $107  million. 
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Last  year,  our  subconunlttee  held  cx- 
teiulve  hearings  on  ledslation  on  parcel 
port. 

Durlnc  thoae  hearings,  the  Post  Office 
Department  said  it  would  be  prepared  to 
submit  recommendations  early  this  year. 
It  appears  to  me  that  this  new  legisla- 
tion now  meets  the  objections  raised. 

This  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  for  example,  meets  objections 
of  thoae  who  were  against  removal  of 
the  ratemaJring  authority  vested  In 
the  Postmaster  Oeneral  and  subject 
to  ICC  approval.  This  bill  retains  that 
authority. 

This  legislation  would  not  change  any 
of  the  beneficial  provisions  of  the  parcel 
port  service  already  in  effect  for  farm- 
ers and  other  mailers  receiving  goods 
mailed  at  large  first-class  post  oCQces.  or 
•ending  parcels  to  such  ofBces  from  the 
smaller  second-,  third-,  and  fourth-class 
port  ofBces. 

In  fact,  those  mailing  to  and  from 
second-,  third-,  and  fourth-class  post 
offices  would  have  been  paying  less  for 
their  parcel  mailings  if  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice had  in  the  past  not  missed  out  on  a 
lot  of  revenue  t>ecause  of  the  size  and 
weight  limitations.  It  is  estimated  that 
these  restrictions  have  cost  mailers  or 
taxpayers  more  than  $500  million  over 
the  last  14  years  in  higher  rates. 

I  intend  to  call  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and 
I  am  hopeful  of  speedy  action  on  this 
measure  In  this  session. 

The  Postmaster  Oeneral  has  advised 
the  Congress  of  the  urgency  of  firming 
up  rate  adjustments  and  the  realistic 
public  service  changes  needed  in  size 
and  weight  limits,  as  well  as  the  impor- 
tance of  other  features  of  this  legisla- 
tion as  so<m  as  possible. 

The  $40  million  yield  annually  in  size 
and  weight  revisions,  it  should  be  noted. 
will  result  from  anticipated  increases  in 
parcel  port  volume,  as  well  as  increased 
efflelency  In  the  handling  of  parcels  that 
the  revisions  will  make  possible. 

The  need  to  provide  better  service  to 
the  public  Is  another  paramount  consid- 
eration. 

The  present  limitations  have  not  made 
sense  for  a  long  time. 

One  of  my  constituents  In  Baton 
Rouge  cannot  mail  a  parcel  at  any  time 
even  to  relatives  in  Dallas,  or  Austin,  or 
San  Antonio,  or  Little  Rock,  if  it  weighs 
more  than  20  pounds.  Sometimes  they 
want  the  privilege  of  sending  a  parcel 
over  20  poxmds.  They  have  to  split  the 
thine  up  Into  two  or  maybe  three  parcels, 
with  aU  that  trouble. 

Seventy  percent  of  our  people  all  over 
the  oouutfj  are  served  by  these  first-class 
port  offlcea.  Usually  they  want  to  mail 
parcels  to  persotis  living  in  other  first- 
class  port  oCSces.  And  I  see  no  reason  in 
the  wortd  why  my  constituents  In  our 
first-clasi  port  office  at  Baton  Rouge  or 
Hammond  should  be  subject  to  this — nor 
Is  there  any  reaaon  wl^  it  should  apply 
to  the  oonstltaents  that  the  Members  of 
IMS  House  repreeeni 

I  do  not  bdlere  that  there  has  been  a 
fun  understanding  of  this  unreasonable 
rertrletion.  If  so,  I  am  surprised  that  we 
have  put  up  with  It.    For  this  reason. 


largely,  and  many  other  good  reasons,  I 
feel  we  should  take  prompt  action  on  this 
bill. 


LET'S  BE  FAIR  WITH  OUR  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES  THIS  YEAR 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlema.n 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OUSEIN  of  Montana.  Mr  Speak- 
er, again  last  year  as  this  Congress  was 
hurrying  toward  adjournment  we  failed 
to  fulfill  our  commitment  to  our  Federal 
employees  that  their  salaries  should  be  as 
comparable  as  possible  to  the  salaries 
paid  to  employees  in  private  industry  for 
similar  types  and  levels  of  work.  In  the 
closing  hours  of  the  last  session  the 
House  receded  from  the  position  it  had 
earlier  taken  In  passing  a  reasonably  de- 
cent pay  raise  bill  for  Federal  employees. 
We  accepted  the  watered-down  version 
as  handed  to  us  by  the  other  body,  and 
again  our  dedicated  Federal  employees 
found  themselves  shortchanged  at  the 
comparability  counter. 

The  only  encouragement  that  was 
given  to  them  were  the  numerous  prom- 
ises and  commitments  spoken  in  this 
House,  in  the  other  body,  and  at  the 
other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  that 
next  year  things  would  be  different,  and 
that  early  action  would  be  taken  on  lee- 
Islatlon  that  would  provide  proper  salary 
increases  and  adjustments  in  fringe 
benefits  to  bring  our  employees  up  to 
comparability. 

Now  is  the  time  when  we  here  must 
honor  both  our  commitments  of  last  year 
and  the  legislative  commitment  of  full 
comparability  that  we  enacted  in  1962. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill  now  pending 
before  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  'HR.  12240 »  that  is 
designed  to  fulfill  both  these  commit- 
ments. In  brief.  It  provides  for  a  7-per- 
cent Increase  in  the  salaries  of  all  postal 
and  Federal  employees  effective  July  1, 
1966.  Additionally,  my  bill  will  further 
liberalize  the  present  overtime  provisions 
of  law  affecting  our  one-half  million 
postal  employees.  While  the  overtime 
provisions  in  my  bill  are  not  in  some 
ways  as  liberal  as  those  which  this  HoiLse 
did  enact  last  year,  they  are  a  vgist  im- 
provement over  the  watered-down  provi- 
sions we  were  forced  to  accept  from  the 
other  body  and  they  will  put  postal  em- 
ployees in  a  more  comparable  overtime 
position  with  private  industry  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  do  not  believe 
that  this  Congress  Intends  that  our  Fed- 
eral employees  should  be  in  a  position 
of  helping  to  finance  our  tremendous 
defense  effort  and  all  other  Federal 
spending  programs  by  being  required  to 
work  for  wages  below  those  paid  by 
private  employers.  I  repeat  that  we  have 
a  deep  and  a  binding  commitment  to 
these  people.  We  must  discharge  It  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

1  intend  to  work  for  prompt  action  on 
my  bill.  HR.  12240.  and  I  sincerely  wel- 
come the  support  of  my  colleagues. 


A    COMMUNICATION    ON    VIETNAM 
FROM  GEN.  JAMES  M.  GAVIN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter 
in  the  RicoRD. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  by  reports  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  about  to  resume  the  bombings 
of  North  Vietnam  because  of  the  lack  of  a 
positive  response  from  Hanoi  to  the  Pres- 
ident's efforts  to  induce  negotiations. 

I  strongly  support  the  determined  ef- 
forts the  President  has  made  to  seek  out 
other  than  military  solutions  to  the  pain- 
ful war  in  Vietnam.  I  believe  we  ought 
to  persevere  in  this  effort  and  to  employ 
every  means  at  our  command  to  create 
a  climate  favorable  for  bringing  the  Viet- 
nam war  to  a  peaceful  and  just  settle- 
ment at  the  conference  table. 

I  am  unconvinced  at  this  time  that  by 
resuming  bombings  such  a  climate  for 
negotiations  will  be  produced.  Rather, 
I  believe  we  ought  to  continue  the  .peace 
offensive. 

As  Gen.  James  M.  Gavin  has  argued  so 
forcefully,  resuming  the  bombings  will 
add  to  our  problems,  not  detract  from 
them.  I  commend  to  my  colleagues, 
General  Gavin's  assessment  of  our  mili- 
tary posture  in  Vietnam  as  set  forth  in 
a  letter  written  by  him  and  published  in 
the  February  issue  of  Harper's  magazine. 
Following  is  the  text  of  General  Gavin's 
communication: 

I  Prom    Harper's    magazine.    February    19661 

A  Communication   on   Vietnam  F^om  Gen. 

James  M.  Gavin 

(Note. — In  the  following  letter  General 
Gavin  presents  the  first  basic  criticism  of 
the  administration's  policy  in  Vietnam  by  a 
major  military  figure.  As  an  alternative,  he 
urges  the  stopping  of  our  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  a  halt  in  the  escalation  of  the 
ground  war.  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
to  defend  a  limited  number  of  enclaves 
along  the  South  Vietnam  coast,  and  renewed 
efforts  "to  find  a  solution  through  the  United 
Nations  or  a  conference   In   Geneva." 

(General  Oavtn  argues  for  such  a  change 
in  policy  on  purely  military  grounds.  His 
views  on  the  Vietnam  war  cannot  be  taken 
lightly,  since  he  has  established  a  reputa- 
tion during  the  last  30  years  as  one  of  Amer- 
ica's leading  strategic  thinkers.  At  the  time 
of  the  French  defeat  In  Vietnam  he  wa«  Chief 
of  Plans  and  Operations  for  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  and  his  advice  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  largely  responsible  for  the  U.S. 
refusal  to  enter  the  southeast  Asian  conflict 
on  a  large  scale  at  that  time.  He  enlisted 
In  the  Army  aa  a  private  in  1924  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general  before  his 
retirement  In  1968;  he  had  a  distinguished 
combat  career  as  a  paratroop  commander  in 
World  War  II;  and  he  served  for  a  lime  as 
Chief  of  Research  and  Development  for  the 
Army.  After  retirement  he  was  Ambassador 
to  France,  and  Is  now  chairman  of  the  board 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Arthur  D.  Little. 
Inc.,  an  industrial  research  firm  In  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

(He  left  the  Pentagon  because  of  disagree- 
ment on  what  was,  in  1958,  the  basic  military 
policy  of  the  Elsenhower  administration. 
His  reasons  for  such  disagreements  were  set 
forth  in  his  book,  "War  and  Peace  in  the 
Space  Age."  published  by  Harper  &  Row;  as 
be  Indicates  in  the  following  letter,  most  of 
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the  changes  he  then  urged  have  since  been 
carried  out. 

(The  editors  hope  that  General  Gavin's 
communication  may  stimulate  a  searching 
reexamination  of  American  military  and  for- 
eign policies  by  other  public  figures  who  are 
especially  qualified  by  experience  and  train- 
ing to  discuss  them.  In  the  coming  months 
Harper's  hopes  to  publish  further  contribu- 
tion* to  such  a  reappraisal. — Th«  EDrroas.) 

Last  November  our  Secretary  of  Defense, 
while  In  Vietnam,  finally  gave  battlefield 
approval  to  the  concept  of  sky  cavalry.  Har- 
per's should  take  some  pride  In  the  fact  that 
it  published  my  article.  "Cavalry,  and  I  Don't 
Mean  Horses,"  In  1984.  That  was  the  genesU 
of  the  Idea  for  this  new  form  of  mobility 
for  our  ground  forces,  it  was  too  revolu- 
tionary for  acceptance  in  the  Pentagon  then, 
and  Harper's  performed  a  public  service  In 
helping  advance  the  Idea. 

I  would  like  to  comment  about  the  Viet- 
nam situation  further.  I  should  empha- 
size at  the  outset  that  I  am  writing  sole- 
ly from  a  military-technical  point  of  view. 
I  was  Chief  of  Plans  and  Operations  In  the 
Department  of  the  Army  when  Dienbienphu 
brought  the  French  endeavors  In  Vietnam 
to  an  end.  The  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Matthew 
B  Rldgway,  directed  that  we  go  into  the 
situation  quite  thoroughly  in  case  a  de- 
cision should  be  made  to  send  U.S.  forces 
into  the  Hanoi  Delta.  As  I  recall,  we  were 
talking  about  the  possibility  of  sending  8 
divisions  plus  35  engineer  battalions  and 
other  auxUlary  units.  We  had  one  or  two 
old  China  hands  on  the  staff  at  the  time 
and  the  more  we  studied  the  situation  the 
more  we  realized  that  we  were.  In  fact,  con- 
sidering going  to  war  with  China,  since  she 
was  supplying  all  the  arms,  ammunltlo.i, 
medical  and  other  supplies  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 
If  we  would  be.  In  fact,  fighting  China. 
then  we  were  fighting  her  In  the  wrong  place 
on  terms  entirely  to  her  advantage.  Man- 
churia, with  Its  vast  Industrial  complex,  coal, 
and  iron  ore,  Is  the  Ruhr  of  China  and  the 
heart  of  Its  war-making  capacity.  There, 
rather  than  in  southeast  Asia,  Is  where 
China  should  be  engaged.  If  at  all. 

I  should  emphasize  at  the  outset  that 
there  are  philosophical  and  moral  aspects 
of  the  war  In  southeast  Asia  that  are  under- 
standably disturbing  to  every  thoughtful  per- 
son. My  comments,  however,  are  based  en- 
tirely upon  a  tactical  evaluation  of  our  ef- 
forts there.  At  the  time  of  the  French  de- 
feat, it  seemed  to  us  military  planners  that 
If  an  effort  were  made  by  the  United  States 
to  secure  Vietnam  from  Chinese  military  ex- 
ploitation, and  that  If  force  on  the  scale 
that  we  were  Ulklng  about  were  to  be  em- 
ployed, then  the  Chinese  would  very  likely 
reopen  the  fighting  In  Korea. 

At  the  time.  General  Rldgway  thought  It 
prudent  to  bring  this  situation  directly  to 
the  attention  of  President  Elsenhower,  point- 
ing out  that  we  should  be  prepared  for  a 
large-scale  war  If  we  were  to  make  the 
Initial  large-scale  commitment  to  the  Hanoi 
Delta  that  we  were  thinking  about.  I 
thought  at  the  time  that  It  took  great  moral 
courage  for  General  Rldgway  to  take  this 
action,  but  he  has  never  been  a  man  to 
lack  such  courage.  The  President  decided 
not  to  make  the  commitment  and  In  his 
book  "Mandate  for  Change,"  he  commented 
that  to  have  gone  to  war  imder  those  con- 
aitlons  would  have  been  "like  hitting  the 
tall  of  the  snake  rather  than  the  head," 
which  is  a  good  analogy. 

Today  we  have  sufficient  force  In  South 
Vietnam  to  hold  several  enclaves  on  the  coast, 
Where  sea  and  air  power  can  be  made  fully 
eftectlve.  By  enclaves  I  suggest  Camranh 
Bar,  Danang,  and  sUnllar  areas  where  Ameri- 
can bases  are  being  estebllshed.  However, 
we  are  stretching  these  resources  beyond  rea- 
son In  our  endeavors  to  secure  the  entire 
country  of  South  Vietnam  from  the  Vlet- 


cong  penetration.    This  situation,  of  course, 
Is  caused  by  the  growing  Vletcong  strength. 

The  time  has  come,  therefore,  when  we 
simply  have  to  make  up  our  mind  what  we 
want  to  do  and  then  provide  the  resources 
necessary  to  do  It.  If  our  objective  la  to 
secure  all  of  South  Vietnam,  then  forces 
should  be  deployed  on  the  17th  parallel  and 
along  the  Cambodian  border  adequate  to  do 
this.  In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  terrain, 
it  might  be  necessary  to  extend  oiu"  defenses 
on  the  17th  parallel  to  the  Mekong  River,  and 
across  part  of  Thailand.  Such  a  course 
would  take  many  times  as  much  force  as  we 
now  have  In  Vietnam. 

To  Increase  the  bombing  and  to  bomb 
Hanoi — or  even  Pelplng— will  add  to  our 
problems  rather  than  detract  from  them,  and 
it  will  not  stop  the  penetrations  of  North 
Vietnam  troops  Into  the  south.  Also,  If  we 
were  to  quadruple,  for  example,  our  combat 
forces  there,  we  should  then  anOclpate  the 
intervention  of  Chinese  volunteers  and  the 
reopening  of  the  Korean  front.  This  seems 
to  be  the  ultimate  prospect  of  the  course 
that  we  are  now  on. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  we  should  maintain 
enclaves  on  the  coast,  desist  in  our  bombing 
attacks  in  North  Vietnam,  and  seek  to  find 
a  solution  through  the  United  Nations  or  a 
conference  in  Geneva,  we  could  very  likely  do 
so  with  the  forces  now  available.  Maintain- 
ing such  enclaves  while  an  effort  Is  being 
made  to  solve  the  Internal  situation  in  Viet- 
nam, and  In  the  face  of  the  terroristic  war 
that  would  be  waged  against  them,  poses 
some  serious  problems,  and  the  retention  of 
some  of  the  enclaves  may  prove  to  be  unwise; 
but  the  problems  that  we  would  then  have 
to  deal  with  would  be  far  less  serious  than 
those  associated  with  an  expansion  of  the 
conflict. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  If  we 
should  withdraw  from  Vietnam  the  next  stop 
would  be  Walkikl.  The  Kra  Peninsula,  Thai- 
land, and  the  Philippines  can  all  be  secured, 
although  we  ultimately  might  have  heavy 
fighting  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  Thai- 
land. But  we  should  be  realistic  about  the 
dangers  of  the  course  that  we  are  now  on. 
A  straightforward  escalation  of  our  land 
power  In  southeast  Asia  to  meet  every  land- 
based  challenge,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
leave  China  and  Cambodia  Immune  from  at- 
tack, poees  some  very  forbidding  prospects. 
I  realize  that  our  Secretary  of  State  was  re- 
cently quoted  In  the  press  as  having  said 
that  "the  idea  of  sanctuary  is  out."  How- 
ever, the  initiative  Is  not  ours  and  there  is  an 
abundance  of  evidence  now  that  both  China 
and  Cambodia  are  sanctuaries  for  Commu- 
nist mUltary  strength  that  Is  used  to  support 
the  Vletcong. 

To  get  to  the  heart  of  the  problem,  I  doubt 
that  world  opinion  would  tolerate  the  bomb- 
ing and  seizure  of  Manchuria.  If  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  continue  on  their  present 
course  of  aggression  and,  at  the  same  time, 
continue  to  develop  more  devastating  weap- 
ons— and  I  refer  to  nuclear  weapons — the 
time  may  come  when  China  will  bring  upon 
herself  a  nuclear  war.  But  that  time  is  not 
here  yet.  In  the  meantime,  we  must  do  the 
beet  we  can  with  the  forces  we  have  deployed 
to  Vietnam,  keeping  In  mind  the  true  mean- 
ing of  strategy  In  global  affairs.  Economics, 
science  and  technology,  and  world  opinion 
will.  In  the  long  run,  serve  our  strategic  In- 
terests well  If  we  handle  our  national  re- 
sources wisely.  On  the  other  hand,  tactical 
mistakes  that  are  allowed  to  escalate  at  the 
Initiative  of  an  enemy  could  be  disastrously 
costly.  Since  the  advent  of  the  space  age. 
there  has  been  a  revolution  in  the  nature  of 
war  and  global  conflict.  The  confrontation 
In  Vietnam  Is  the  first  test  of  our  under- 
standing of  such  change,  or  our  lack  of  it. 
The  meaeiu-es  tliat  we  now  take  In  southeast 
Asia  must  stem  from  sagacity  and  thought- 
fulness,  and  an  awareness  of  the  nature  of 
strategy  In  this  rapidly  shrinking  world. 


Referring  again  to  the  sky  cavalry  concept, 
which  we  are  now  employing  In  South  Viet- 
nam, It  U  the  kind  of  Innovation  that  Is  gen- 
erally unpopular  In  a  conservative  society 
and  in  the  military  establishment  of  such  a 
society.  But  many  more  Innovations,  both 
technical  and  in  management  methods,  must 
be  found  if  we  are  to  continue  to  survive  as  a 
free  people.  Merely  making  bigger  bomljs  or 
using  more  of  them  U  not  the  answer.  So 
I  hope  that  Harpers  will  continue  to  support 
Innovative  methods  when  they  are  suggested 
as  you  did  when  you  first  published  the  Idea 
of  sky  cavalry  in  1954. 

When  I  retired  In  1958.  I  said  that  I  would 
be  happy  to  serve  as  a  private  In  the  Army  If 
It  were  the  kind  of  an  army  that  I  wanted  it 
to  be.  I  think  it  is  that  kind  of  an  Army 
now,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  serve  in  it  In 
any  grade  In  Vietnam  or  anywhere  else  It 
is  doing  a  splendid  Job  In  Vietnam  and  needs 
the  support  of  all  our  people. 

Jambs  M.  Gavin. 


THE  TRANSPORTATION  OF  MAIL 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
the  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Operations 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  held  hearings  on  legislation 
to  permit  transportation  of  mall  by  com- 
mon carrier  motor  vehicle.  The  hear- 
ings were  in  connection  with  H.R.  6472. 
a  bill  which  I  introduced  on  March  18. 
1965.  The  purpose  of  that  legislation 
was  to  aUow  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  ship  mall  between  cities  by  truck  on 
the  same  basis  It  now  ships  mall  by 
train  and  plane. 

During  the  course  of  last  year's  hear- 
ings, everyone  concerned  with  the  trans- 
portation of  mall  was  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard.  The  hearings  on 
HR.  6472  cleared  the  air  and.  I  believe, 
were  very  helpful.  They  demonstrated 
to  me  the  urgent  need  for  new  legisla- 
tion and  paved  the  way  for  the  Introduc- 
tion of  a  more  practical  legislative  vehicle 
which  I  am  Introducing  today.  This 
legislative  proposal  would  give  the  Post- 
master General  the  authority  to  use  reg- 
ulated motor  carriers  on  exactly  the 
same  basis  as  he  now  uses  railroad  serv- 
ice. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  provide  a 
means  by  which  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment can  Improve  lt«  lagging  transporta- 
tion services  and  of  equal  urgency  to 
end  a  particularly  onerous  discrimina- 
tion In  the  transportation  of  mall. 

Motor  carriers  have  been  regulated  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  over  30 
years.  In  that  30-year  time  span,  they 
have  grown  to  be  a  vital  and  Important 
part  of  our  transportation  system.  The 
value  of  their  service  to  private  shippers 
In  carrying  a  wide  range  of  goods  and 
commodities  Is  an  accepted  fact  of  life. 
There  can  be  no  legitimate  questloi 
raised  as  to  their  capability  to  handle 
the  madl.  It  seems  somewhat  absurd 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  is  the 
only  major  entity  using  transportation 
services  In  the  United  States  which  can- 
not use  regulated  motor  carriers  In  the 
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maimer  in  which  they  are  best  suited  to 
■erre  the  needs  of  that  Department. 

The  Post  OfBce  Department  Is  seeking 
greater  flexibility  in  the  transportation 
of  mall  in  order  to  improve  Its  service  to 
the  pe(H>le  of  the  United  States.  It  seems 
to  me  that  legislation  of  the  kind  I  am 
Intraducinc.  would  be  an  important  ele- 
ment In  their  being  able  to  achieve  the 
widest  latitude  of  flexibility.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  representative  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  closed  his  testimony 
last  year  with  this  kind  of  statement: 

I  would  Ilk*  to  empbMlae  the  fact  tbat  It 
bu  lM«n  the  poaltlon  of  ttM  Department  tbat 
a  ciianc*  in  tbe  Uw  which  would  IncreaM  the 
flazibUlty  of  our  m»"ff  ">«"<•  to  cope  with 
the  oompUz  matters  we  face  tod*y  U  what  we 
would  f aTor. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
proposal  put  forth  today  would  not  re- 
quire the  Poet  Office  Department  to  use 
any  particular  form  of  transportation. 
It  would  not  favor  one  mode  of  trans- 
portation over  another  as  has  been  the 
case  for  so  many  years.  What  it  would 
do  Is  to  widen  the  Department's  choice  of 
available  transportation  service  and.  In 
BO  doing,  would  also  wipe  out  the  long- 
standing bar  to  the  use  of  regulated  mo- 
tor carrier  service — a  service  which  the 
Poet  Office  Etepartment  needs  if  It  Is  to 
aehiere  Its  objective  of  better  postal  serv- 
ice for  the  American  people. 


IMPACT  SCHOOL  AID  IN  PERIL 
AGAIN 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPSIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

Tbaie  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
America's  Impact  school  aid  program. 
autlKHlaed  under  Public  Law  874,  is  in 
peril  onoe  again. 

TbiM  program,  as  my  colleagues  know. 
proTldes  supplementary  funds  for  pub- 
lic schools  in  communities  having  Oov- 
emment  installations  with  large  num- 
bers of  Federal  workers  or  military  per- 
sooneL  Because  these  installations  and 
people  contribute  relatively  little  to  lo- 
cal tax  revenues,  their  presence  imposes 
a  special  burden  on  local  school  districts. 
rar  nearly  two  decades.  Public  Law  874 
has  eased  this  burden.  In  many  cases 
ft«^*m"g'  heavily  impacted  school  dis- 
trict to  remain  solvent. 

De9ite  the  logic  and  fairness  of  this 
system,  the  periodic  renewal  of  Public 
Law  ST4  has  often  encountered  tough 
sledding  in  the  executive  branch  and 
in  Congress.  During  the  88th  Congress. 
it  win  be  recalled,  many  local  school 
boards  skirted  bankruptcy  before  being 
saved  by  a  3-year  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

like  the  beleaguered  heroine  of  silent 
film  serials,  our  Impacted  school  dis- 
tricts are  again  being  pushed  to  the  edge 
of  the  eltff.  I  am  Informed  that  the 
OfBce  of  Education  estimates  a  need  for 
$416  million  to  maintain  present  levels 
of  assistance  during  fiscal  1967.   Against 


this  estimate,  the  Budget  Bureau  pro- 
poses to  allocate  exactly  $183  million. 

I  predict  that  at  least  half  the  Mem- 
bers will  be  hearing  about  this  as  frantic 
school  superintendents  begin  to  realize 
the  Impending  crisis.  Part  of  our  prob- 
lem stems  from  a  recent  change  in  cri- 
teria for  eligibility  which  has  qualified 
roughly  a  dozen  more  large  cities  to  par- 
ticipate in  Impact  aid.  This  occurs  be- 
cause the  new  standard  qualifies  school 
districts  having  3  percent  of  its  children 
from  Government  families,  a  sharp  drop 
from  the  earlier  requirement  of  6  per- 
cent. 

Yet  in  some  highly  concentrated  de- 
fense areas,  of  which  my  San  Diego 
County  district  is  one,  the  impact  may 
be  nearer  20  percent.  Obviously.  If  Pub- 
lic Law  874  aid  is  reduced  by  more  than 
half,  the  result  can  only  be  catastrophic. 
School  boards  will  be  compelled  to 
shorten  their  academic  year — as  Indeed 
some  were  preparing  to  do  late  in  1964, 
when  the  Impact  funding  was  last  in 
doubt.  Curtailed  building  plans  or  fac- 
ulty reductions  could  mean  double  ses- 
sions. Many  boards  would  be  forced  to 
cut  teacher  pay — this,  at  a  time  we  seek 
to  make  the  teaching  profession  more 
attractive. 

Clearly,  this  must  not  be  allowed  to 
happen.  Yet  if  we  let  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau set  our  levels  of  assistance — if  the 
Bureau's  present  plans  are  imple- 
mented— it  is  exactly  what  will  happen. 

We  shall  doubtless  hear  it  said  that 
Vietnam  war  expenditures  Impel  budget 
reductions  all  down  the  line.  In  view- 
ing today's  opulent  society,  I  say  we  are 
not  yet  reduced  to  paying  for  this  war 
out  of  the  schoolrooms  of  America — 
especially  the  schoolrooms  serving  those 
very  communities  with  the  most  fam- 
ilies engaged  in  defense-related  activity. 

To  the  Budget  Bureau  I  say.  look  else- 
where with  your  computers  and  sharp 
pencils.    Do  not  cheat  children. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  TO  SUPERVISE 
INTELLIGENCE  ACTTVITIES 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  authoriza- 
tion has  been  sought  in  the  Senate  to 
investigate  the  Impact  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  on  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
In  addition,  a  proposal  has  been  Intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  to  establish  a  Joint 
Senate-House  committee  on  a  permanent 
basis  to  oversee  CIA  operations. 

In  line  with  these  recent  proposals,  I 
want  to  call  to  your  attention  that  in 
1952,  I  first  saw  the  need  to  establish  a 
Joint  committee  of  Congress  to  super- 
vise all  intelligence  activities;  as  a  result. 
In  1953  I  authorized  the  initial  legislation 
proposing  the  establishment  of  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Intelligence  Matters. 

I  sought  the  advice  of  the  late  Senator 
McMahon,  of  Connecticut,  who  so  ably 
worked  toward  the  establishment  of  the 
Joint    Committee    on    Atomic    Energy. 


Senator  McMahon's  words  of  advice 
along  with  much  able  legal  assistance, 
aided  Jie  in  writing  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  168.  which  I  introduced  on 
July  20,  1953.  I  continued  to  press  for 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution  In  each 
succeeding  Congress.  The  history  sur- 
rounding this  Joint  resolution  is  well  es- 
tablished In  congressional  archives.  It 
was  numbered  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 29  In  the  84th  Congress:  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  3  In  the  85th 
Congress;  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
3  in  the  86th  Congress;  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  3  in  the  87th  Congress; 
and  House  Concurrent  Resolution  3  in 
the  88th  Congress. 

Since  the  time  of  my  introduction  of 
this  legislation,  hundreds  of  Congress- 
men and  Senators  have  adopted  the  res- 
olution as  their  own.  However,  regret- 
tably, a  Congress  has  yet  to  act  upon 
it.  As  a  result.  It  is  evident  to  me  that 
there  has  been  a  lack  of  information  on 
many  critical  Issues  until  It  has  been  too 
late.  By  way  of  example,  lack  of  in- 
formation has  contributed  importantly 
to  the  tragic  Incidences  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution  and  the  fall  of  the  Diem 
regime. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence Matters  is  long  overdue.  Had 
this  joint  committee  been  established  in 
the  past,  many  of  the  problems  involving 
U.S.  intelligence  would  not  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  world  news  today. 

I  carmot  state  emphatically  enough  my 
belief  in  the  need  of  such  committee. 
For  this  reason,  I  have  again  written  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, Judge  Howard  Smith,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  to  consider  the 
number  of  similar  resolutions  Introduced 
and  to  give  their  approval  in  order  that 
this  legislation  may  be  brought  to  the 
floor. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  each  and  every 
one  of  my  colleagues  look  Into  the  need 
for  such  a  resolution  and  act  upon  it  in 
this  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress, 


THE   PRESIDENT'S    ECONOMIC   RE- 
PORT   FORESHADOWS    ANOTHER 
YEAR  OF  PROGRESS 
Mr.    REUSS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
markable performance  of  our  national 
economy  in  recent  years  was  not  an  ac- 
cident. It  represents  a  victory  for  all 
Americans.  It  is  a  particular  victory  for 
the  administration,  and  a  well-earned 
reward  for  Its  faith  In  the  productive 
capacity  and  flexibility  of  the  American 
economic  system. 

The  President's  strategy  for  invigorat- 
ing the  American  economy  received 
cheers  fnxn  most  Americans  right  from 
the  start.  2  years  ago.  But  skepticism 
and  doubts  were  also  heard.  The  faint- 
hearted warned  us  that  there  was  no 
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room  for  expansion  in  an  already  pros- 
perous economy.  They  saw  bottlenecks 
in  every  industry.  They  saw  the  de- 
struction of  our  price  stability.  They 
saw  deterioration  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. They  were  sure  that  the  millions 
of  unemployed  were  permanently  unem- 
ployable. 

Now  the  President's  Economic  Report 
brings  us  ringing  proof  that  the  skeptics 
were  wrong.  Unemployment  has  fallen 
from  5%  percent  of  the  labor  force  in 
late  1963  to  near  4  percent  today.  Mil- 
lions who  once  spent  their  time  on  hiring 
lines  are  now  contributing  to  progress  on 
the  production  line.  The  gains  In  em- 
ployment have  been  especiedly  marked 
for  tht  less  skilled  and  the  disadvan- 
taged members  of  our  labor  force.  Two 
himdred  and  seventy  thousand  non- 
whites  and  560,000  teenagers  were  added 
to  the  employed  last  year.  Businessmen 
are  using  their  ingenuity  to  train  and 
hire  labor.  Bottlenecks  are  so  rare  as  to 
be  remarkable.  Our  workers  are  taking 
full  advantage  of  new  opportunities  for 
training  and  better  Jobs. 

Industrial  production  has  risen  15  per- 
cent in  the  past  2  years  and  is  still  not 
straining  our  productive  capacity.  As 
the  Council's  report  makes  clear,  back- 
logs of  orders  have  remained  moderate, 
operating  rates  are  generally  staying 
within  levels  of  peak  efficiency,  and  busi- 
nessmen now  have  the  incentives  and 
the  funds  to  expand  capacity  to  meet 
growing  demand.  Thus,  we  added  $47 
billion  to  our  production  last  year  while 
holding  price  Increases  below  2  percent. 
And  we  scored  great  gains  in  our  balance 
of  payments. 

The  President  is  predicting  a  repeat 
performance  of  last  year's  record  gains 
in  output  and  employment,  and  last 
year's  price  moderation.  There  will  be 
doubters  again.  But  most  Americans 
will  share  the  President's  judgment, 
which  has  proved  so  right  in  the  past  2 
years.  There  Is  no  reason  to  expect  a  re- 
treat from  the  brilliant  record  of  1964 
and  1965. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  PUBLIC 
WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OF   1965 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
legislation  I  have  introduced  to  amend 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965.  My  proposal  would 
extend  for  an  additional  year  the  eligi- 
biUty  of  certain  areas  of  our  Nation  to 
receive  assistance  with  public  works  and 
development  projects  deemed  essential 
to  accelerate  their  future  growth.  Tim- 
ing Is  a  major  factor,  since  many  of  the 
areas  covered  by  this  amendment  stand 
to  lose  their  eligibility  for  aid  before 
their  amjlications  for  assistance  can  be 
carefully  examined  and  processed. 


As  you  will  recall,  before  this  impor- 
tant act  was  passed  by  the  House  last 
Aug\ist,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Sisk]  was  success- 
ful In  his  effort  to  have  the  bill  amended 
so  that  areas  having  a  history  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  would  be  eligible 
for  benefits  under  title  I.  This  acUon 
served  as  a  stimulant  to  nearly  100  aresis 
of  our  Nation  which  were  not  seriously 
depressed,  but  nevertheless  not  in  the 
prosperous  category  and  therefore  in 
need  of  some  outside  help  if  their  over- 
all development  plans  were  going  to  ma- 
terialize in  the  not  too  distant  future. 
The  approach  of  the  so-called  Sisk 
amendment  made  sense  and  received  the 
support  it  deserved.  I  was  enthusiastic 
In  my  response  because  I  have  long 
maintained  that  It  is  wrong  for  us  to  get 
so  absorbed  in  our  efforts  to  assist  the 
chronically  depressed  areas  that  we 
neglect  to  make  some  provision  to  assist 
what  I  consider  to  be  fringe  areas:  that 
is,  those  areas  which,  through  the  hard 
work,  sound  plarming,  and  determined 
efforts  of  their  people,  have  advanced 
from  the  designation  as  axe&s  of  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment 
and  have  their  goals  set  even  higher. 

It  is  my  strong  belief  that  these  areas 
on  the  move  will  reach  the  higher  pla- 
teaus they  are  seeking  if  we  will  not  sud- 
denly withdraw  our  support  as  soon  as 
we  see  signs  of  progress.  As  we  all  know, 
a  kite  rapidly  ascending  Into  the  sky  may 
experience  a  pronounced  reversal  in  di- 
rection once  the  impetus  of  an  outside 
force,  beyond  its  control,  disappears. 
The  analogy  is  valid. 

To  illustrate  the  need  for  the  amend- 
ment being  discussed,  I  wish  to  relay  to 
you  the  situation  as  it  applies  to  the 
Utica-Rome  labor  market  area  within 
my  congressional  district.  Let  me 
hasten  to  add  that  many  other  areas, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  are 
faced  with  a  near-identical  situation. 
This  matter  is  being  thoroughly  re- 
searched and  I  expect  to  have  a  list  of 
these  areas  in  the  near  future. 

The  Utica-Rome  labor  market,  en- 
compassing Oneida  and  Herkimer  Coun- 
ties, has  had  Its  share  of  hard  knocks 
over  the  years,  the  most  recent  of  which 
was  the  loss  of  several  thousand  jobs  as 
a  result  of  a  Department  of  Defense  de- 
cision to  phase  out  a  major  mission  lo- 
cated at  Grifliss  Air  Force  Base.  Our 
people  have  a  resiliency  In  them  and 
although  they  do  not  easily  accept  action 
that  has  an  adverse  effect  on  the  local 
economy,  rather  than  continually  la- 
menting about  past  misfortunes,  they 
are  searching  for  new  and  broader  hori- 
zons.   This  Is  as  It  should  be. 

When  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Envelopment  Act  was  passed,  I  received 
many  telephone  calls  and  letters  from 
leaders  in  my  district.  They  were 
pleased  with  the  manner  In  which  the 
bill  was  so  amended  because  they  could 
envision  their  plans  for  future  progress 
receiving  a  shot  in  the  arm  in  the  form 
of  Federal  assistance  for  industrial  parks 
and  other  such  projects  designed  to  at- 
tract new  industry  and  additional  jobs 
to  boost  the  economy. 

In  comparison  to  some  other  areas  of 
the  coimtry,  Utica-Rome  certainly  could 


not  be  classified  as  depressed.  Our  lead- 
ers knew  this  and  had  just  about  ruled 
out  the  possibility  of  receiving  aid  from 
Washington  for  many  proposals  already 
on  the  drawing  boards.  However,  they 
also  knew  that  they  must  proceed  with 
these  plans  if  they  were  going  to  avoid 
the  dark  smd  dismal  fate  that  had  over- 
taken less  fortunate  areas  of  the  Nation. 
They  were  fsiced  with  a  dilemma  that 
was  less  than  encouraging  when  sudden- 
ly a  key  amendment  to  a  major  bill  gave 
them  new  hope.  Here,  they  thought, 
might  be  a  partial  solution  to  some  of 
their  financing  problems.  What  hap- 
pened? 

Since  the  Dei>artment  of  Labor's  re- 
view of  the  average  annual  unemploy- 
ment statistics  for  the  Utica-Rome  labor 
market  for  1964  revealed  that  the  area 
had  indeed  had  substantial  unemploy- 
ment for  that  year,  classification  as  a 
title  I  sirea  was  automatic.  As  a  result, 
the  type  of  project  approved  and  the 
amount  of  assistance  authorized  by  the 
newly  formed  Economic  Development 
Administration,  would  be  dependent 
upon  the  merits  of  the  particular  project 
and  whether  or  not  the  community  or 
county  or  other  body  making  applica- 
tion did  so  in  accordance  with  EDA  regu- 
lations. 

At  this  point,  it  Is  Important  to  ex- 
plore some  significant  facts : 

First,  the  Sisk  amendment  stipulated 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  conduct 
an  annual  review  to  determine  If  the 
areas  covered  continue  to  meet  the  eligi- 
bility requirements  for  title  I  assistance. 
For  example,  all  areas  covered  xmder 
title  I  will  be  reviewed  by  June  of  this 
year.  If  the  unemployment  figures  for 
1965  do  not  reveal  that  a  given  area  re- 
mains In  the  substantial  unemplosonent 
category,  that  area  will  lose  its  title  I 
eligibility.  In  other  words,  the  door  for 
EDA  assistance  will  be  closed  to  those 
areas  that  have  managed  to  get  over  the 
hump. 

If  you  fail  to  thoroughly  analyze  this 
situation,  there  is  a  tendency  to  accept 
this  approach  sis  sound.  Why  help 
areas  of  moderate  unemployment? 
Again,  permit  the  use  of  another 
analogy.  When  you  are  rescuing  some- 
one who  has  fallen  through  the  ice  into 
a  pond,  you  do  not  just  pull  him  half- 
way out.  you  follow  through  with  the 
job  until  you  are  certain  the  individual 
Is  on  solid  ground  and  can  maneuver 
for  himself.  In  other  words,  I  say  let 
us  not  penalize  an  area  for  making 
progress  by  withdrawing  our  support. 
If  It  has  advanced  from  what  I  term 
the  fringe  stage  and  Is  heading  in  the 
direction  of  solid  ground,  let  us  stay 
with  It  a  while  longer  to  make  certain 
it  reaches  that  destination. 

If  the  present  plan  for  the  annual 
review  and  the  subsequent  cutting  off 
from  eligibility  of  areas  that  have  ex- 
perienced a  mild  degree  of  success  is 
carried  through,  then  Utica-Rome  and 
many  other  locations  from  coast  to  ooast 
will  be  left  on  their  own  with  a  short- 
term  record  of  employment  stability.  I 
believe — and  from  my  conversations  I 
know  the  majority  of  my  colleagues 
share  this  view — steps  should  be  taken 
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t>  uslst  In  the  deTelopment  and  maln- 
t!nanc«  of  sound  local  economies.  In 
Diy  judgment,  a  sound  local  economy  \z 
biMd.  among  other  things,  on  a  record 
0 1  long-tenn  emplojrment  stability.  My 
p  ropoeed  amendment  will  serve  to  assist 
n  lany  sections  of  the  country  in  achlev- 
Ij  Lg  this  enviable  goal  because  it  will  en- 
a  9le  them  to  remain  qualified  for  and 
L  kely  to  receive  Federal  aid  for  the  very 
p  rejects  designed  to  accomplish  that 
eid. 

Unlets  we  take  this  action  the  intent 
o '  Congress  regarding  title  I  areas  will 
ri  n  be  carried  out.  I  do  not  point  an 
a  :cuslng  finger  at  anyone  since  circum- 
s  ances,  not  deliberate  effort,  of  foot- 
d  ragging,  are  responsible  for  the  delay. 
E  ut,  I  do  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
1)  [dividual  areas,  such  as  Utica-Rome, 
a  re  completely  absolved  of  any  blame  In 
t  le  matter.  These  areas  had  a  back- 
1(C  of  projects  ready  to  submit  to  the 
E  conomlc  Development  Administration 
f(  ir  consideration  as  soon  as  the  ground- 
r  lies  for  administering  the  program 
VI  ere  established  and  the  project  appll- 
c  itlons  could  be  tailored  to  meet  the  re- 
q  ilrements  spelled  out  by  the  EIDA. 

As  soon  as  it  embarked  upon  this  pro- 
g-am. EDA  made  a  determination  that 
n )  area  would  be  eligible  for  assistance 
u  iless  It  had  on  file  an  approved  overall 
e<  onomlc  development  program — OEDP. 
T }  quote  from  a  document  provided 
N  embers  of  Congress  by  the  Economic 
E  evelopment  Administration : 

No  area  may  be  designated  ( for  aealstance ) 
u.  ilea*  It  haa  an  approved  overall  economic 
d  velopment  program  and  no  project  may  be 
a|  proved  unleea  it  la  consistent  with  cuch  a 
pi  ogram. 

To  review  for  Just  a  moment,  let  us 
e:  :amlne  EDA's  definition  of  an  OEDP: 

A  continuing  process  of  area  self-analysis. 
pi  toning  and  action  to  create  new  economic 
a<  tlvlty  and  Improve  community  facilities 
ai  id  sarvlcas.  It  involves  the  establishment 
ol  development  goals;  and  the  organization 
oi  local  ctttaens  to  do  the  Job  on  a  continuous 
biaU. 

I  approve  this  approach  to  the  problem 
that  it  unequivocally  states  that  as- 
slhtonce  will  not  be  granted  on  a  hlt-or- 
n  Us  basis  to  hastily  conceived  projects, 
bit  rather  will  only  be  given  to  those 
p  ojects  that  are  well  thought  out  and 
a  e  oonslstent  with  a  comprehensive, 
Ic  ng-range  area  development  plan. 

Here  was  the  picture  as  soon  as  the 
PibUc  Works  and  Economic  Develop - 
n  ent  Act  of  1965  became  law:  Hundreds 
o:  areas  across  the  country  were  en- 
o  luraged  to  get  their  planning  ma- 
d  inery  In  high  gear  because  an  as- 
sj  itance  program  had  been  approved  and 
w  }uld  soon  be  operating  and  those  areas 
w  th  a  sound  program  for  future  prog- 
n  Bs,  that  is,  for  the  purposes  of  this  new 
a  lency,  an  ainiroyed  overall  economic 
d  ivdopaient  program,  would  be  in  posl- 
ti  m  to  niaT!fnl»»  the  benefits  they  would 
r^oelTS  imder  the  act. 

Tmmffrttattiy.  I  provided  the  iMroper 


o!  Idals  In  my  dlstrtet  with  all  available 
ii  fOrmatloB  on  this  promising  program. 
I  initiate  oontinutuy  contact  with  the 
Ewncmte  DerelopBisiU  Administration 


occurred.  Arrangements  were  made  with 
EDA  for  the  commissioner  of  planning 
for  Oneida  and  Herkimer  Counties  to  at- 
tend special  Washington  briefing  by  Sec- 
retary Foley  on  the  new  act.  A  confer- 
ence was  arranged  for  our  commissioner 
of  planning  and  members  of  my  staff  with 
Dr.  Ben  Chinitz,  Director.  Office  of  Re- 
gional Economic  Development.  All  forces 
were  put  in  motion  and  the  officials  at 
EDA  were  most  cooperative.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  when  the  plans  for  the  long- 
range  development  of  Oneida  and  Herlti- 
mer  Counties  were  outlined  to  Di-.  Chinitz 
and  his  staff,  they  too  were  able  to  vis- 
ualize a  promising  future  for  our  area 
and  shared  enthusiasm  for  our  approach. 
However,  at  that  time,  it  was  stipulated 
that  action  on  any  applications  for  as- 
sistance would  not  be  forthcoming  until 
an  OEDP.  in  accordance  with — yet  to  be 
defined — EDA  regulations,  was  approved 
and  on  file. 

Of  course,  it  Is  not  too  difficult  to 
imagine  what  happened.  EDA  was  bur- 
dened with  the  many  problems  attend- 
ant upon  the  establishment  of  a  new 
agency;  a  staff  had  to  be  recruited,  regu- 
lations developed,  inquiries  answered. 
Consequently,  there  was  an  understand- 
able delay  In  the  Issuance  of  guidelines 
to  be  used  in  drawing  up  an  overall  eco- 
nomic development  program.  In  fact. 
such  guidelines  were  not  made  available 
to  my  office  until  January  20  of  this  year. 
Immediately  I  forwarded  these  guidelines 
to  an  anxiously  waiting  planning  staff 
back  home  who  were  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  adjust  an  already  developed 
OEDP  to  meet  the  just  announced  regu- 
lations. With  these  minor  adjustments 
completed,  everything  became  in  order 
and  the  applications  for  assistance  could 
be  filed  with  EDA. 

As  we  all  know,  these  applications  for 
assistance  have  to  be  carefully  scru- 
tinized at  many  levels.  Projects  have  to 
be  evaluated,  cost  estimates  carefully 
analyzed,  additional  information — when 
required — obtained.  All  of  this  takes 
precious  time.  I  think  you  can  clearly 
see  what  Is  happening.  The  time  for  the 
first  annual  review,  to  determine  an 
area's  eligibility  for  assistance,  is  going 
to  be  upon  us  before  the  processing  of 
applications  for  aid  to  many  title  I  loca- 
tions will  be  completed.  In  short,  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  help  areas  help 
themselves  will  not  be  realized  in  many 
Instances,  because  of  a  lack  of  time. 

I  strongly  believe  that  action  Is  both 
desired  and  needed  to  correct  this  sit- 
uation and  accordingly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  support  of  my  pro- 
posed amendment.  Let  us  give  these 
areas  an  extra  year  of  life  in  order  that 
they  may  be  permitted  to  follow  through 
with  their  respective  programs  to  estab- 
lish sound  local  economies  and  ultimately 
a  stronger  America. 


w  *h  a  standing  request  that  Z  be  kept 
a  iprisad  eC  new  devdopments  as  they 


THE  HONORABLE  OREN  HARRIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <^Mr. 
Albert^  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mnxs]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
said  that  my  rmtlve  State  of  Arkansas 
down. through  the  decades  has  been  priv- 


ileged to  have  been  represented  in  the 
Congress  by  many  distinguished  men  of 
great  and  lasting  public  stature. 

While  several  names  could  be  men- 
tioned in  this  connection,  I  need  only 
allude  to  the  late,  great  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  Joseph  T.  Robinson,  the 
late  great  Senator,  the  Honorable  Thad- 
deus  Carraway,  to  Indicate  the  caliber  of 
persons  to  whom  reference  is  made. 
Our  distinguished  colleague,  who  is  soon 
to  leave  this  body,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  Mr.  Oren  Harris,  in  my  opin- 
ion takes  his  place  in  this  small  but 
select  group. 

The  luster  of  our  State  has  been 
brightened  and  its  heritage  has  been  en- 
riched by  the  service  of  our  esteemed  and 
admired  colleague,  who,  after  25  years  of 
dedicated  and  devoted  work  for  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  is  now  re- 
signing to  accept  a  position  in  the  judi- 
cial branch.  His  plfuje  in  the  annals  of 
our  State  as  one  of  the  great  legislators 
of  all  time  is  assured. 

Oren  and  I  have  been  the  closest  of 
personal  friends  for  nearly  three  decades. 
We  have  worked  together  on  many  diffi- 
cult legislative  problems,  both  State  and 
National.  We  have  witnessed  and  been 
a  part  of  many  great  changes  In  our 
economy  and  our  Government.  As  the 
chairman  of  one  of  the  great  committees 
of  the  House,  Orek  has  left  his  imprint 
on  our  economy  and  on  the  laws  of  our 
countn".  Our  State  will  miss  Oren  Har- 
ris' representation  of  it  in  this  body;  the 
Nation  will  miss  Oren  Harris,  because 
he  htii,  been  a  truly  great  legislator  and 
a  sagacious,  discerning,  dedicated,  and 
strong  committee  chairman.  Over  the 
years  he  has  been  an  exemplary  example 
for  young  people  as  well  as  his  colleagues. 

We  can  only  consider  ourselves  for- 
tunate that  Oren's  public  service  does 
not  come  to  an  end  and  that  the  legis- 
lative branch's  loss  will  be  the  judiciary's 
gain. 

Prom  close  personal  contact  with 
Oren  Harris  over  a  period  of  three  dec- 
ades, I  have  no  hesitation  In  saying  that 
no  one  within  my  acquaintanceship  has 
served  with  greater  distinction  or  more 
profound  ability  than  Oren  Harris.  He 
brought  great  capability,  character,  and 
a  high  intelligence  when  he  first  came 
to  office.  He  has  grown  in  stature  year 
by  year  since  he  first  came  here,  and  he 
takes  to  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment a  rich  experience,  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  law  and,  beyond  all,  a 
deep  and  abiding  wisdom  and  mature 
judgment  which.  In  my  opinion,  are 
qualities  greatly  needed  In  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  Government.  His  very 
presence  will  lend  strength  to  the  judi- 
ciary, and  his  judicial  temperament,  his 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  his 
fellow  man  will  serve  him  well  as  he  en- 
gages In  his  new  duties. 

We  have  over  the  years,  observed 
with  admiration  and  respect  the  manner 
in  which  Orzn  has  handled  business  of 
the  highly  important  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  His 
handling  of  committee  bills  has  been  su- 
perb. No  one  can  explain  more  suc- 
cinctly and  yet  comprehensively,  the 
contents  of  a  bill.    He  has  been  an  out- 
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standing  legislator,  a  great  chairman,  a 
wonderful  friend,  and  a  fine  statesman. 
I  regret  his  decision  to  leave  this  body; 
I  take  solace  in  the  fact  that  he  will  be 
serving  in  the  judicial  branch  in  our 
home  State  of  Arkansas. 

The  bonds  of  friendship  and  mutual 
respect  which  have  united  us  over  the 
decades  as  we  have  served  together  in 
this  body  will  continue  as  he  goes  to 
perform  an  equally  outstanding  service 
in  another  branch  of  our  great  Govern- 
ment. I  wish  him,  Mrs.  Harris,  and  their 
family  well  and  join  in  an  expression  of 
hope  that  Oren  will  visit  us  here  fre- 
quently so  that  we  may  further  benefit 
from  the  warmth  of  his  friendship  and 
the  strength  of  his  mind  and  character. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  GathingsI  . 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
wholly  fitting  and  proper  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  has 
obtained  this  time  today  in  the  House 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  American,  our 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Oren  Harris. 
It  has  been  a  source  of  real  gratifica- 
tion and  pleasure  to  work  with  Oren 
Harris  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury in  this  House.  He  is  a  real  fixture 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
po.ssesses  a  very  fine  family.  Oren  Har- 
ris is  a  Christian  gentleman,  without 
hypocrisy.  His  constituents  have  been 
most  considerate  of  Oren,  but  he  in  re- 
turn has  been  an  able,  gifted,  and  effec- 
tive Representative  on  behalf  of  his  con- 
stituents. He  has  rendered  superb  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  the  State  of  Arkansas. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Henry  Drummond  in  his 
book  "The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World," 
set  out  nine  attributes  of  a  perfect  man, 
a  good  man.  Those  quaUties  enumer- 
ated by  Mr.  Drummond  are:  patience, 
kindness,  generosity,  humility,  courtesy, 
unselfishness,  good  temper,  sincerity,  and 
guilelessness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Oren  Harris  possesses 
those  qualities,  each  and  all  of  them,  in 
great  abundance. 

To  possess  guilelessness,  that  is  the 
basic  reason  for  the  trust  and  the  in- 
fluence a  person  may  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Oren  Harris  thinks  no 
evil.  He  exemplifies  the  teachings  of  the 
Master.  Jesus  saw  Nathaniel  coming  to 
him  and  sayeth  of  him,  "Behold  a  man 
In  whom  there  Is  no  guile,"  or  words  of 
similar  import. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  Oren  Harris  is  a  leader 
among  men.  He  is  a  versatile  man. 
You  find  that  he  has  Interested  himself 
in  many  fields  of  endeavor.  He  has 
excelled  in  all  of  them  whether  presiding 
over  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  or  sis  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  whether  It  has  to 
do  with  his  work  w^ith  the  gymnasium  of 
the  House  or  the  baseball  team  which  he 
had  headed  so  well  In  behalf  of  his  party. 
He  performed  those  duties  with  absolute 
fairness,  without  bias,  and  with  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  attitude  and  feeling  of 
others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Oren  Harris  believes  that 
every  question  has  two  sides.  He  has  all 
of  the  characteristics  to  make  him  an 
excellent — an  outstanding — UjB.  district 


judge.  Although  his  district  is  being  de- 
prived of  his  services  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas will  be  the  beneficiary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  for  him,  Ruth,  his 
daughter  and  son,  and  grandchildren 
Godspeed  as  he  returns  to  his  native 
State  of  Arkansas  to  continue  his  public 
sei-vice  as  the  wearer  of  the  toga  of  the 
judiciai-y. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Trimble]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  paying  tribute  to  one  of  Arkansas' 
great  sons,  our  colleague,  Oren  Harris, 
who  is  leaving  us  to  assume  the  respon- 
slbiUties  of  a  Federal  judge  in  Arkansas. 
I  first  saw  Oren  when  we  were  prose- 
cuting attorneys,  he  from  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  State  and  I  from  the  dis- 
trict in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  State. 
We  were  in  Little  Rock  in  a  prosecuting 
attorneys'  meeting.  I  was  impressed 
with  him  then  and  have  been  impressed 
with  him  in  the  years  since. 

Oren  was  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives before  I  came  in  1945.  I  have 
served  with  h'm  and  have  admired  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  able  chairmen  of 
this  great  body,  and  he  is  leaving  his 
imprint  upon  the  economy  of  our  coun- 
try not  only  in  the  field  of  transporta- 
tion and  communication  but  upon  legis- 
lation pertaining  to  health. 

We  regret  to  see  him  go.  However, 
our  best  wishes  follow  him  and  his  de- 
voted wife,  Ruth,  as  they  return  home. 
May  the  years  which  lie  ahead  bring  all 
that  is  good  to  them  and  their  loved  ones. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  join  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  in  his 
words  of  tribute  to  his  colleague  and  our 
friend,  Oren  Harris. 

Oren  Harris  is  a  strong  member  of  one 
of  the  strongest  delegations  ever  to  serve 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Oren  Harris  leaves 
this  body  to  begin  a  new  career  on  the 
Federal  bench,  we  will  have  lost  one  of 
our  most  dynamic  Members  and  one  of 
the  most  effective  committee  chairmen  In 
the  history  of  the  House. 

Oren  has  served  here  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  That  he  has  done  so  much  dur- 
ing these  years  Is  evidence  of  the  dedica- 
tion and  industry  which  he  has  brought 
to  his  work.  He  has  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce since  1940  and  as  Its  chairman 
since  1957.  No  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress deals  more  directly  with  the  eco- 
nomics of  American  life,  nor  resolves 
more  Issues  among  competing  economic 
interests.  No  committee  has  more  to  do 
with  the  health  and  well-being  of  our 
people.  No  committee  has  a  wider 
range  of  Jurisdiction.  No  committee 
more  urgently  requires  a  chairman  of 


balance  and  judgment — one  capable  of 
leadership,  strength,  and  good  will. 
These  are  the  qualities  which  Oren  Har- 
ris combines  with  expertise  in  commu- 
nications, transportation,  fair  trade, 
petroleum,  and  natural  gas.  and  more  re- 
cently pubUc  health.  He  has  become  the 
man  who  knows  whether  it  be  the  Com- 
munications SateUite  Corp.,  or  securities. 
The  late  Speaker  Rayburn  called  Oren 
Harris  "one  of  the  great  committee 
chairmen  of  all  time  "  I  know  that  com- 
pliment confirmed  a  judgment  the 
Speaker  had  made  many  years  ago  when 
Oren  first  came  to  the  House.  Like  all 
great  men,  Oren  is  always  on  top  of  his 
Job.  He  knows  what  he  is  about.  He  has 
the  courage  to  act  or  to  wait  as  circum- 
stances may  dictate.  He  has  the  intelli- 
gence and  understanding,  the  depth  and 
strength  of  character  that  make  a  great 
committee  chairman.  He  has  won  our 
admiration  and  respect  and  our  hearts 
as  well.  We  regret  his  departure;  we  will 
miss  him.  He  goes  to  the  Federal  bench 
with  the  confidence  of  the  President  and 
the  entire  Congress.  We  know  that  Oren 
Harris  will  serve  in  the  judicial  system 
with  the  same  distinction  which  has 
characterized  his  service  in  the  House. 
We  wish  for  him  and  Mrs.  Harris  the 
richest  blessings  of  life. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield 
to  the  very  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  McCormack]. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
previous  occasion  I  made  some  remarks 
in  the  House  when  a  very  important  bill 
was  up  which  was  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  concerning  our  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Harris]. 

Throughout  the  entire  history  of  our 
country,  there  have  been  many  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  who  have 
served  in  this  body.  There  have  been 
many  outstanding  Members  in  the  dec- 
ades and  generations  of  yesterday  and 
there  will  be  many  in  the  decades  and 
generations  that  he  ahead. 

But  there  is  no  Member  who  has  de- 
voted himself  more  earnestly,  more  un- 
tiringly and  in  a  more  dedicated  manner 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties  than  our 
dear  friend  from  Arkansas,  Oren  Harris. 
When  he  took  the  floor  handling  a  bill 
from  his  committee,  he  commanded  the 
respect,  attention  and  friendship  of  all 
Members  of  the  House. 

I  remember  well  not  so  long  ago  when 
Oren  Harris  had  a  bill  coming  up.  He 
called  to  see  me — I  was  then  majority 
leader — about  having  a  poll  taken.  I 
said  to  him,  "Orin,  I  think  the  best  poll 
Is  you  when  you  are  on  the  floor  of  the 
House."  I  said,  "When  your  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  with  the 
respect  they  have  for  you  and  the  friend- 
ship they  have  for  you,  see  you  handling 
a  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  instead 
of  asking  beforehand  how  they  feel  about 
a  bill — and  they  might  be  uncertain — 
but  when  they  see  you  fighting  for  the 
passage  of  a  bill  that  is  the  best  poll  any- 
one could  take." 

When  the  bill  came  up,  it  passed  with- 
out any  difficulty  confirming  the  judg- 
ment I  had  on  that  occasion  which  was 
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baaed  upon  the  great  respect  and  friend- 
ship that  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  then  and  do  have 
now  for  Ordt  Hakkis — and  not  only  for 
him  personally  but  for  him  as  a  legisla- 
tor. 

So  everything  that  Is  being  said  about 
OuN  Hakris  is  correct,  but  there  Is  some- 
thing elae  about  Oam  Harris  that  we 
hold  near  and  dear.  That  Is  Orxk  Har- 
rls  OS  a  human  being.  He  Is  one  of  the 
noblest  minded  men  any  of  us  have  ever 
met.  There  Is  no  one  who  represents  to 
a  nobler  or  higher  degree  humanly  pos- 
sible those  nicer  qualities  of  life  that 
make  up  an  understanding  mind,  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  one's  fellow  hu- 
man beings  than  the  wonderful  and 
beautiful  and  understanding  mind  pos- 
sened  by  Ordt  Harris. 

That  kind  of  mind  is  something  that 
the  person  himself  must  develop  and.  yes, 
that  kind  of  mind  can  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  others.  Orkn  Harris  has  devel- 
oped within  himself  throughout  the  years 
thoee  fine  qualities  of  character  that 
justify  his  being  carried  in  the  minds  of 
his  friends  and  numbered  In  their  minds 
and  the  minds  of  all  others  as  one  of 
God's  noblemen. 

The  House  is  going  to  lose  by  resigna- 
tion and  retirement  from  the  House  one 
of  Its  most  valued  and,  as  I  said,  on  the 
human  level,  one  of  Its  most  treasured 
Members.  He  leaves  us  to  enter  upon 
another  sphere  of  human  activity  in  the 
public  service  of  our  country,  having 
been  appointed  by  President  Johnson  and 
oonflrmed  by  the  Senate  to  the  respon- 
sUrie  position  of  a  Federal  Judge.  In 
that  position  he  will  carry  with  him  those 
rl<di  qualities  he  possesses,  and  he  will 
add  strength  and  prestige  to  the  Federal 
Judiciary. 

I  have,  often  considered  In  my  mind 
what  represents,  as  near  as  Is  humanly 
poMlble.  the  perfect  Judge.  None  of  us 
can  be  perfect,  but  we  can  approximate 
it  as  near  as  Is  humanly  possible.  I  have 
pictured  such  a  Judge  as  one  who  has 
profound  faith,  who  has  deep  moral  val- 
ues, and  who  recognizes  that  in  his 
pasalnc  of  judgment  on  his  fellow  men. 
the  nearer  he  gets  to  the  life  and  mind 
of  Christ  the  Redeemer,  the  better  Judge 
he  will  be. 

Oasir  Hauub  Is  one  of  those  men.  His 
deq>  faith,  his  Intense  moral  outlook  on 
life,  the  moral  origin  of  his  thinking  and 
of  his  life  wlU  be  carried  by  him  into  the 
courtroom,  and  thoee  rich  qualities  will 
add  strength  and  prestige  to  the  Fed- 
eral judldary  of  our  country. 

OUDT  Hassis  will  alwajrs  be  a  Member 
of  the  House  in  the  minds  of  those  of 
us  who  have  served  with  him.  I  hope 
that  when  he  leaves  here  to  take  over  his 
Judicial  position  that  his  visits  back  to 
the  House  will  be  frequent.  Whenever 
he  oocnes  back  he  will  always  be  received 
In  tbe  minds  of  his  colleagxies  as  an 
aetlTB  Member. 

While  I  regret.  In  a  sense,  seeing  Okkn 
Hmuos  leave  the  legislathre  branch  of  the 
Oovemment,  the  judielary  branch  will 
be  cnrlefaad  as  a  result  of  the  experiences 
and  oontrtbotions  that  be  has  made  to 
the  strength  and  progress  of  our  coun- 
ty while  he  served  in  this  branch,  not 
only  as  a  Member,  but  one  of  the  out- 


standing Members  who  hsis  ever  served 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

So  I  Join  with  the  countless  thousands 
of  friends  of  Oren  Harris  and  Mrs.  Har- 
ris in  extending  to  them  my  very  best 
wishes  for  every  future  happiness  and 
success. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  LMr.  PatmanI  . 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Just  about 
one  quarter  of  a  century  ago  a  young 
attorney  from  El  Dorado  was  elected  to 
represent  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Arkansas  contiguous  to  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Texas,  and  we 
have  been  good  neighbors  ever  since. 
The  line  separating  the  States  of  Texas 
and  Arkansas  runs  down  State  Line  Ave- 
nue in  my  hometown  of  Texarkana  and 
evenly  divides  the  Federal  building, 
courthouse,  and  post  oCQce.  but  there  is 
no  obvious  division  between  the  citizens 
of  these  two  great  States  who  mingle 
their  lives  as  they  do  their  shopping  on 
both  sides  of  the  Texas-Arkansas  line. 
In  our  part  of  the  countJT,  perhaps  even 
more  than  In  other  sections  because  of 
our  pioneering  heritage,  a  man's  neigh- 
bor is  In  fact  more  like  a  member  of  his 
family.  Oren  Harris  has  been  just  such 
a  good  friend  to  me,  always  ready  to  help 
with  matters  which  would  mutually  bene- 
fit our  constituencies,  and  because  of  his 
great  abilities  Oren  was  always  a  tower 
of  strength  and  most  effective  in  such 
matters. 

Since  we  had  both  received  our  law 
degrees  from  Cumberland  University  and 
since  we  had  both  prepared  for  con- 
gressional careers  by  serving  as  prose- 
cuting attorneys.  I  always  felt  a  particu- 
lar kinship  with  this  hard-driving, 
tough-minded,  indefatigable  colleague 
whose  energy  and  output  seemed  always 
to  increase  the  more  he  was  called  upon 
to  do.  In  Congress  Oren  Harris  quickly 
reached  a  position  which  gave  full  scope 
to  his  Immense  natural  abilities.  As 
chairman  of  one  of  the  most  important 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  Oren  Harris  constant- 
ly demonstrated  his  quick  and  sure 
grasp  of  the  myriad  issues  running 
through  our  entire  economic  and  social 
fabric.  It  is  my  Impression  that  in  solv- 
ing so  many  problems  with  such  spec- 
tacular success  Oren  Harris  drew 
strength  and  guidance  from  sources 
which  only  he  can  thoroughly  know,  but 
his  genius  could  only  have  been  deep 
rooted  in  a  wonderful  family  life  with  a 
fervent  spiritual  btickground.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  no  other  Congress- 
man so  looks  the  part  of  poised  Intelli- 
gence and  alert  strength,  strength  to  deal 
with  adversaries  where  strength  is  need- 
ed, and  subtlety  to  grasp  every  nuance 
In  the  rapid-fire  exchange  of  argument 
or  discussion.  It  is  with  great  sorrow 
and  regret  that  I  see  this  compeer  among 
Congressmen  depfu-t  from  our  midst  to 
assume  the  robes  of  a  Federal  Judge.  It 
Is  Imperative,  however,  that  the  powers 
of  mind  and  ^irit  that  have  so  well 
served  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Nation  should  continue  to  serve  our 
country.  Our  one  solace  is  that  in  this 
new  field  of  endeavor  Okox  Harris  will 


be  called  upon  to  make  full  use  of  his 
great  abilities. 

I  fully  endorse  and  approve  everything 
that  has  been  said  about  our  departing 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Orkn  Harris; 
and  particularly  what  has  been  said  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Mills],  who  hsis  known  him 
so  long,  and  by  the  distingxilshed  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Honorable  John  McCormack.  and  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, the  majority  leader,  the  Honor- 
able Carl  Albert. 

A  good  neighbor  and  a  great  Congress- 
man, Oren  Harris  continues  to  serve 
America. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  the 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  of  the  House. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague's  yielding  to  me  at 
this  time  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  years  ago  a  \ener- 
able  and  venerated  American  university 
constructed  an  archway  at  one  of  its 
main  entrances.  On  one  of  the  pedestals 
of  the  arch  an  inscription  was  carved: 
"Enter  this  gate  and  seek  the  way  of 
honor,  the  light  of  truth,  the  will  to  work 
for  men."  Over  the  years,  this  inscription 
has  confronted  the  eyes  of  thousands  of 
young  men.  In  some,  it  has  sunk  deep 
into  their  inmost  consciousness,  and 
quickened  into  life  the  seeds  of  greatness 
which  are  a  part  of  the  heritage  of  many 
men,  perhaps  of  most  men.  It  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  spirit  of  our  sagacious  and 
heroic  forebears  who  built  on  tliis  con- 
tinent a  new  order  of  social  organization, 
and  nourished  and  guided  it  through  two 
centuries  of  turbulent  history. 

It  Is  indeed  a  fortunate  nation  that  can 
still  count  among  Its  statesmen  men 
thoroughly  Imbued  In  that  spirit  which 
approaches  so  closely  to  the  divine.  They 
walk  among  us  and  we  deal  with  them  in 
numerous  ways  every  day  without  being 
fully  aware  of  their  high  worth  to  their 
age  and  generation.  It  often  happens 
that  only  when  our  Eissociatlon  with  them 
Is  broken  we  come  to  a  full  realization  of 
their  contribution  to  the  society  of  which 
they  are  a  part. 

No  more  conspicuous  an  Illustration  of 
this  situation  is  in  evidence  today  than 
the  retiring  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  tmd  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  Honorable  Oren  Harris,  of 
Arkansas.  When  we  consider  the  long 
laudable  service  he  has  rendered  as 
chairman  and  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  as  leader  In  the  majesty 
which  hovers  over  this  Supreme  Legisla- 
ture of  the  American  people,  we  are  im- 
pressed anew  with  the  poet's  lines : 

Honor  has  come  back,  as  a  king  to  earth. 
And  paid  hU  subjecta  with  a  royal  wage: 
And  nobleneea  walks  In  oxir  ways  again. 
And  we  have  come  Into  our  heritage. 

In  the  age  In  which  our  lot  Is  cast,  a 
necessary  characteristic  of  a  man  who 
would  advance  the  cause  of  idealism  Is  a 
liberal  streak  of  practicality. 

When  events  seem  to  hang  motionless 
In  a  timeless  sea  of  time.  Idealism  can 
pause  to  dream  and  contemplate.  But 
when  these  events  move  swifter  than  a 
weaver's  shuttle,  action  must  follow  close 
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on  stimulation.  The  world  is  full  of  con- 
flicting demands.  They  will  not  wait 
for  the  slow  process  of  analysis  and  ad- 
judication. Right  and  wrong  appear  be- 
fore us  In  almost  identical  garb.  It  is 
most  diflacult  to  distinguish  between 
them.  Happy  is  the  legislator  if  by  long 
and  virtuous  training  he  has  learned  to 
take  honor  as  his  guiding  star  and  if  his 
mind  is  so  attuned  to  fundamental  truth 
that  he  reacts  toward  the  right  as  if 
by  instinct. 

Many  issues  have  come  under  the  keen 
scrutiny  of  Chairman  Harris  in  the  years 
of  his  leadership.  We  have  not  always 
agreed.  To  some  of  us  at  times  truth 
and  justice  fell  in  a  different  line  from 
his.  Under  his  impassionate  guidance, 
each  of  us  has  had  his  opportunity  to 
present  right  as  he  saw  it.  We  have 
never  been  uncertain  as  to  where  he 
stood.  In  the  end,  a  decision  was  made 
under  true  democratic  principles.  And 
to  that  decision  he  stood  as  firmly  as 
any  of  us.  whether  it  was  in  accord  with 
or  opposed  to  his  own  judgment. 

Now  Oren  Harris  leaves  us  to  assume 
other  responsibilities.  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  say  that  they  are  greater  re- 
.sponsibilities.  But  they  are  other  re- 
sponsibilities, and  "national  honor  Is 
national  property  of  the  highest  value." 
We  rejoice  that  in  leaving  the  legislative 
branch  he  is  not  depriving  the  Nation  of 
his  ability,  his  judgment,  and  his  fidelity 
to  his  trust.  I  shall  miss  him— as  a 
friend,  as  a  counselor,  as  a  model  of  leg- 
islative competence  and  integrity.  Oren 
Harris  carries  to  the  judiciary  all  the 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  and  soul 
which  have  set  him  apart  as  a  legislator. 
He  is  equal  to  the  task  that  lies  before 
him.  for  he  is  one  of  the  selected  few: 
One  in  whom  persuasion  and  belief 
Had  ripened  into  faith,  and  faith  become 
A  pa.'sionate  intuition. 

If  Providence  wills  It  so,  we  shall  hear 
of  Oren  Harris  in  the  coming  years.  No 
position  In  the  judicial  branch  of  gov- 
ernment is  so  exalted  that  his  genius 
would  not  adorn  it. 

May  the  Lord  which  dwelleth  in  heaven 
watch  over  his  going  and  coming  from 
this  day  henceforth  and  forever. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Macdonald]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
is  my  genuine  pleasure  to  join  the  many 
friends  who  are  today  paying  tribute  to 
our  distinguished  friend  from  Arkansas, 
Representative  Oren  Harris. 

While  we  can  appreciate  the  great 
challenge  that  his  new  position  as  Fed- 
eral court  judge  will  bring  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  we  also  sincerely 
regret  the  loss  of  his  years  of  experience 
and  of  his  wisdom  In  dealing  with  the 
matters  which  have,  and  will,  come  be- 
fore this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  time  Oren  an- 
nounced his  intended  departure  from 
Capitol  Hill,  there  have  been  many  trib- 
utes paid  to  him.    These  have  come  not 


only  from  those  of  us  here  in  the  Con- 
gress and  from  those  constituents  whom 
he  has  represented  so  ably  for  these  past 
25  years.  But  they  have  ccane  also  from 
the  average  American,  who  has  bene- 
fited from  the  legislation  which  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  spwnsored 
and  championed  here  in  the  House. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarks 
come  from  one  who  has  had  the  great 
privilege  and  pleasure  of  calling  Oren 
Harris  my  chairman.  In  fact,  he  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  since  my 
own  second  term  as  a  Member  of  this 
distinguished  body.  I  can  truly  say 
that  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  serve  with 
such  a  gentleman  as  Chairman  Harris 
for  these  past  11  years. 

Many  people  forget  that  prior  to  his 
becomirig  chairman  he  was  the  strong 
right  arm  of  another  wonderful  man,  the 
late  Honorable  Percy  Priest.  His  work 
for  Congressman  Priest  was  of  the  high- 
est caliber  and,  as  his  later  service  as 
chairman  could  also  be  categorized,  was 
"above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty."  He 
has  always  shown  tremendous  diligence 
in  carrying  out  the  work  which  confronts 
him  as  chairman  of  our  great  commit- 
tee, and  his  complete  understanding  of 
the  many  and  varied  subject  matters 
which  come  before  that  committee  is 
truly  a  matter  for  admiration. 

I  have  seen  Chairman  Harris  under 
many  circumstances — that  of  personal 
friend,  traveling  companion,  and  served 
under  his  leadership  in  the  gym,  where  I 
saw  him  prove  the  theory  of  mens  sana 
in  coiTXjre  sano.  And  in  observing  him 
in  these  fields  I  have  seen  the  very 
human  side  of  Oren  Harris  as  devoted 
husband  and  father  and  know  him  to  be 
one  of  the  nicest  people  that  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  have  met  through  my 
service  here  in  the  Congress.  I  know- 
that  his  guidance  and  advice  will  be 
missed  by  many  on  the  committee, 
especially  myself,  for  even  when  I  have 
been  In  slight  disagreement  with  my 
chairman,  I  have  found  after  further 
study  that  the  reasons  he  advanced  for 
his  positions  were  always  cogent  and  well 
founded. 

In  expressing  my  personal  regret  at 
the  loss  from  our  ranks  of  our  colleague, 
I  can  only  wish  for  him  the  very  best 
of  good  luck  for  the  future.  I  am  certain 
that  he  will  bring  to  his  new  career  that 
same  sense  of  loyal  dedication  and  com- 
mitment which  has  made  him  so  out- 
standing a  legislator,  and  I  have  every 
confidence  that  his  past  successes  will  be 
duplicated  as  well  in  his  new  capacity. 

Mr,  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer]  who 
is  imavoldably  detained  and  could  not  be 
here  at  this  time,  be  permitted  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ma- 
TsuNAGA>.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
been  a  member  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  for  16  years 
now,  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
for  2,  I  feel  that  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  observe  and  work  with  Oren 


Harris  In  a  relationship  which  is  urilque 
and  which  qualifies  me  to  make  observa- 
tions about  him  which  few  if  any  other 
Members  of  this  body  would  be  able  to 
dupUcate.  Memories  of  this  long  asso- 
ciation run  together  to  blend  those  which 
are  personal  and  those  which  are  profes- 
sional but  It  would  be  wrong,  unfair,  and 
misleading  to  try  to  separate  out  the 
qualities  of  this  man,  a  warm  human  be- 
ing, from  those  which  made  him  a  great 
committee  chairman.  They  are  one  and 
the  same. 

It  Is  common   knowledge   that   Oren 
Harris  ran  a  good  committee.     Those 
who  might  have  profited  by  internal  dis- 
sension therein  were  constantly  doomed 
to  disappointment  and  defeat.    Not  that 
the  Issues  before  it  did  not  lend  them- 
selves to  sharp  and  even  bitter  differ- 
ence of  opinion  and  conviction.     They 
usually  did.    Some  of  the  most  complex, 
delicate,    and    controversial    Issues    to 
reach  this  floor  have  come  from  Oren's 
committee.   But  they  came  here  with  the 
nearest  thing  to  agreement  among  the 
members  that  great  leadership,  under- 
standing, and  high  principled  statesman- 
ship   could    accomplish.      Oren    Harris 
never  asked  a  man  to  abandon  the  in- 
terest of  his  coiistituents  or  his  own  per- 
sonal  convictions   about   an  issue.     He 
acknowledged  the  presence  of  these  fac- 
tors in  every  piece  of  legislation  upon 
which  we  have  worked.    He  went  to  great 
lengths  to  see  that  ever>-  member  of  his 
committee  got  the  chance  to  have  his 
say,  to  present  his  views  and  if  it  was 
possible  he  accommodated  those  views. 
There  have  been  times  when  members 
of  our  committee  have  been  criticized 
by  their  colleagues.     I  know  very  well 
it  has  happened  over  here  on  the  minor- 
ity side,  and  I  would  wager  that  it  hap- 
pened across  the  aisle.     We  have  been 
criticized   for   not   fighting  to  the  last 
ditch  for  some  feature  of  a  bill  which 
the  committee  finally  reported  without 
dissent.     Whether  or  not  these  critics 
were  right  I  can  say  without  reserva- 
tion that  had  they  been  on  our  com- 
mittee and  subjected   to  the  skill,  the 
understanding,   and   the   persuasion   of 
Oren  Harris  they  might  have  given  up 
far  more.     Had   such   power  and  skill 
been  used  by  a  smaller  man  I  would  not 
now  be  proud  to  have  acknowledged  the 
Influence  he  wielded.    But  I  sun  glad  of 
the  record  made  by  this  outstanding  leg- 
islator and  I  am  proud  of  any  part  I  may 
have  had  In  the  work  he  so  ably  accom- 
plished. 

Oren  Harris  worked  harder  at  being  a 
good  chairman  than  anyone  not  closely 
allied  with  him  could  imagine.  He  want- 
ed to  be  right  and  those  around  him  could 
sense  this  easily.  When  the  chairman 
told  us  that  he  had  talked  with  interested 
parties  or  officials  of  executive  depart- 
ments and  they  had  sai-1  thus  and  so 
or  had  agreed  to  certain  things  no  one 
ever  thought  to  question  or  double 
check.  If  he  would  tell  his  committee 
it  was  so — it  was  so.  And  being  human 
he  was  not  always  100  percent  right.  He 
was  just  wrong  enough  to  make  him 
human.  And  he  was  man  enough  at  all 
times  to  be  the  first  to  recognize  It. 
And  even  when  he  wtis  wrong,  his  stature 
and  integrity  were  so  great  that  no  one 
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but  a  fool  or  •  knave  would  stoop  to  ques- 
tion his  motives. 

That  U  the  kind  of  man  we  are  loelng 
to  the  judiciary.  It  would  be  great  for 
history  and  for  our  beloved  country  If 
this  body  could  boast  of  a  hundred  Oken 
Harusss  in  our  midst  but  such  men  do 
not  come  along  every  day.  To  have  had 
once  such  man  devote  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury to  the  vitally  important  business  of 
this  legislative  body  is  probably  more 
than  we  should  expect.  I  for  one  am 
sorry  to  see  it  end  but  no  man  here  has 
more  truly  earned  the  right  to  go  on  to 
new  endeavors.  And  we  might  note  that 
despite  his  deserving  the  best  of  every- 
thing he  leaves  only  to  continue  to  serve 
his  country  in  another  capacity.  We  are 
all  better  for  having  been  associated  with 
our  colleague  Okxn  Haxkis. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
YouifouJ. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  for  yield- 
ing to  me.  I  would  like  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  everything  they  have  said 
about  our  colleague.  Orin  Harris.  I 
would  like  to  add  only  this:  That  if  he 
conducts  himself  on  the  bench  as  he  has 
in  the  House — and  I  know  he  will — no 
one  appearing  before  his  court  will  re- 
ceive other  than  justice,  because  Oren 
Harris,  as  chairman  of  our  committee, 
has  always  taken  cognizance  of  both 
sides  of  the  question.  He  has  treated 
fairly  all  of  those  on  the  minority  side. 
I  know  full  well  that  Arkansas  courts 
will  be  enriched  by  his  presence.  We  will 
miss  him.    Oodspeed  to  him. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
most  senior  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  I 
have  been  privileged  to  work  with  Oren 
Harris  on  that  committee  longer  than 
any  other  member.  Having  been  asso- 
ciated with  Orik  Harris  for  some  18 
years  on  that  committee,  and  having  sat 
next  to  him  there  for  more  than  10  years. 
I  feel.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in  a  better  posi- 
tion perhaps  than  any  other  member  of 
that  oommlttee  to  evaluate  the  service  of 
this  great  man. 

Orxh  Harris  has  been  an  outstanding 
Representative  of  his  const  tuency  and 
the  entire  country.  In  my  opinion  he  is 
the  most  sk  lied  legislative  mechanic  I 
have  known  in  my  entire  career  In  the 
H:>use  of  Representatives  He  is  also 
one  of  the  most  productive  Members  ever 
to  serve  in  this  distinguished  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  committee  I  have 
seen  Oren  Harris  bring  order  out  of  what 
appeared  to  be  hopeless  chaos  on  many 
wxiMtons.  I  have  seen  his  skill  in  writing 
ledalatlve  language  serve  as  the  catalyst 
that  brought  warr.ng  factions  within  his 
oommittec  and  among  the  various  Indus- 
tries into  complete  agreement  and  accord 
on  lames  previously  deemed  to  be  end- 
Icaety  stalemated  and  deadlocked.  His 
ability  to  bring  accord  out  of  controversy 
b  almoet  uncanny,  as  if  he  might  pos- 
sess a  sixth  sense  about  legislation  and 
issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recital  of  the  leglslaUve 
accomplishments  of  Orxx  Harris  dur- 


ing his  career  in  this  body  would  fill 
volumes.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  enumer- 
ate them  here.  But  as  a  legislator  he 
has  gained  for  himself  a  notable  place 
in  the  history  of  our  country  The 
fruits  of  his  labors  will  Inure  to  the  last- 
ing benefit  of  the  people  and  to  the 
Government  of  our  country 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Oren  Harris  leaves 
this  body  to  enter  a  new  field  of  public 
service.  I  am  sure  that  all  who  serve  here 
will  agree  that  the  loss  of  the  Congress 
is  a  significant  gain  for  the  judiciary.  As 
the  result  of  his  education,  experience. 
ability,  temperament,  and  character. 
Oren  Harris  Is  eminently  qualified  for 
this  new  ofQce  and  no  doubt  will  make 
an  equally  distinguished  and  out.stand- 
Ing  record  there 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  he  leaves  the  Congress 
where  he  has  served  so  well,  our  hopes 
and  prayers  go  with  him.  Mrs.  Williams 
and  my  family  join  me  in  wishing  for 
Oren  Harris  and  his  lovely  wife  Ruth 
and  their  family  a  full  measure  of  hap- 
piness and  good  fortune  as  they  return 
to  Arkansas  to  resume  life  there. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota   !Mr.  NelsenI. 

Mr.  NELSEN  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
us  who  have  served  In  legislative  bodies 
over  a  period  of  years  look  back  and 
think  of  men  that  we  remember  becau.se 
of  their  stature  and  ability.  I  know  that 
I  shall  look  back  and  when  I  do  I  also 
know  that  Oren  Harris  will  stand  tall 
among  the  men  with  whom  I  have 
served  during  the  past  30  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of 
which  he  has  been  chairman  through 
these  years  has  produced  a  great  amount 
of  good  legislation,  legislation  in  the 
public  interest.  One  of  the  observations 
that  I  have  heard  of  our  committee's 
work  has  been  that  minority  views  are 
seldom  filed.  The  reason  for  that  is  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  chairman  has 
always  been  willing  to  listen  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  to  weigh  carefully  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  and  to  iron  them  out. 
Therefore,  when  a  bill  came  from  that 
committee  to  the  floor  of  the  House, 
usually  there  was  nearly  total  agreement 
on  major  points. 

So  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Oren  goes 
to  a  new  field  I  am  sure  he  will  conduct 
himself  commendably  in  that  field  as  he 
has  here  In  the  Congress  I  believe  that 
the  judiciary  of  our  great  country  will 
be  enriched  by  his  service  as  the  Nation 
has  been  enriched  by  his  legislative 
prowess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  wish  Oren  Harris  well 
in  his  new  capacity  and  extend  our  best 
wishes  to  him  and  his  lovely  wife  and 
family. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  our  col- 
leagues again  In  congratulating  him  on 
his  fine  accomplishments. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gent'eman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  rare 
privilege  indeed  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  acknowledging  the  high  regard  one 


holds  for  a  colleague  while  he  is  still 
with  us  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  but 
about  to  embark  upon  a  new  and  excit- 
ing career. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  only  those 
of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
with  Oren  Harris  can  fully  appreciate 
the  great  skill  which  is  being  lost  to  this 
House  of  Representatives.  Truly,  the 
judiciary  gains  at  the  expense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  service  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce precisely  spans  the  service  of  Oren 
Harris  as  chairman.  I  would  be  proud 
indeed,  however  many  years  I  might 
serve  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  if  I  could 
look  back  upon  a  record  half  as  produc- 
tive, half  as  constructive  as  the  record 
which  Oren  Harris  has  built  during  his 
8  years  as  chairman  of  the  truly  great 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce, 

The  scope  of  the  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  committee  is  unmatched  by 
any  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  impact  of  significant  new  legislation 
written  in  the  past  few  years  will  not  be 
fully  appreciated  by  any  of  us  for  many 
years  yet  to  come.  But  I  feel  very  secure 
in  saying  that  no  committee  has  more 
significantly  aided  the  health,  welfare, 
and  progress  of  this  Nation  than  that 
committee  under  Oren  Harris. 

I  agree  with  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Williams]  when  he  said  that  on 
many  occasions  order  has  been  brought 
from  chaos  and  that  that  which  seemed 
impossible  was  finally  made  possible  be- 
cause of  the  unique  skill  of  Oren  Harris. 

I  can  only  wish  for  Oren  and  his  wife 
many  years  of  great  Jjappiness.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  will  prove 
a  truly  great  member  of  tne  Federal  ju- 
diciary and  he  has  my  every  good  wish 
for  his  success. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  IMr.  Lan- 
drum]. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rec- 
ord and  the  personal  life  of  Oren  Harris 
afford  us  a  tremendous  opiwrtunity  to 
study  the  sharp  contrast  between  a  man 
of  influence  and  a  man  of  power. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  a  newcomer  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  said  to  me 
in  talking  about  various  Members  of  the 
House  he  had  met  and  seen  in  action 
that  he  understood  and  had  observed 
that  Mr.  Harris  of  Arkansas  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  men  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  said,  "No,  you  are 
absolutely  wrong.  He  is  not  the  most 
powerful  or  among  the  most  powerful 
Neither  is  he  a  man  who  would  desire 
to  be  associated  with  that  description 
of  being  powerful.  Rather  he  is  a  man 
of  influence."  Distinguishing  between 
those  two  terms.  I  said  to  him  that  Oren 
Harris  is  influential  because  he  is  a  man 
of  very  strong  character  with  great  con- 
sideration for  the  ideas  and  feelings  of 
others. 

Second,  he  is  a  man  of  great  influence 
because  he  is  very  thorough  in  carrj'ing 
out  his  responsibilities  as  chairman  of  a 
very  important  committee. 

Later,  that  same  Member  came  to  me 
and  said,  "I  have  listened  to  what  you 
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said  to  me  some  weeks  ago  and  I  have 
watched  this  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
in  operation  as  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee and  in  managing  bills  out  of  his 
committee  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
I  have  discovered  that  he  is  really  a  man 
of  Influence  and  not  a  man  of  power." 

Oren  Harris  is  influential  because  he 
has  been  able  and  is  able  to  develop  a 
sort  of  confidence  in  all  of  the  Members 
that  led  them  to  believe  he  is  a  man  who 
would  never  mislead  a  fellow  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  great  priv- 
ilege to  me,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  very 
valuable  personal  privilege  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  serve  in  this  great 
body  with  a  man  of  his  distinction  and 
his  character.  While  I  shall  miss  him 
personally  and  while  I  shall  probably 
have  to  do  my  homework  a  little  more 
vigorously  than  I  have  on  some  of  the 
legislation  that  comes  out  of  this  com- 
mittee since  I  will  not  have  Oren  Harris 
to  depend  on  absolutely,  I  must  say  I  am 
rather  plesised  to  see  a  man  of  his  high 
qualities  and  strong  chsu-acter  go  to  the 
Federal  bench.  For  the  welfare  of  Amer- 
ica cannot  be  anything  but  better  as  a 
result  of  this  distinguished  man's  efforts 
on  the  bench. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Curtin]. 

Mr.  CURTTN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Arkansas.  This  committee,  under 
the  leadership  of  Oren  Harris,  has  made 
many  substantial  and  important  contri- 
butions to  the  well-being  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and,  as  he  dons  his 
judicial  robes,  our  chairman  can  cer- 
tainly do  so  with  the  knowledge  of  a  Job 
well  done  in  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Government. 

The  people  of  the  Fourth  District  of 
the  great  State  of  Arkansas  chose  wisely 
and  well  when  they  returned  him  to  the 
U.S.  Congress  for  13  consecutive  terms. 

The  Federal  courts  are  acquiring  an 
able  and  astute  member  who  will  add 
much  to  the  prestige  of  the  judiciary, 
but  the  gain  to  the  judiciary  is  certainly 
a  great  loss  to  the  legislative  branch  of 
our  Government. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  IMr. 
Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  Oren  Harris;  a  man 
who  has  been  one  of  the  great  legislators 
in  the  history  of  this  House.  It  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  serve  on  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  CMmnerce  Committee  of 
which  Oren  has  been  chairman  for  the 
last  9  years,  and  during  that  time  I 
have  come  to  both  admdre  and  respect 
this  great  American. 

One  of  the  hallmarks  of  a  great  leg- 
islator is  Integrity.  Another  is  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  to  be 
considered,  and  still  another  is  a  will- 
ingness to  look  at  all  sides  of  an  issue 
and  consider  all  opinions  on  a  question. 
I  have  never  known  Oren  Harris  to  de- 
viate from  maintaining  these  standards 


in  his  leadership  of  our  committee.  He 
has  combined  the  power  of  his  position 
with  his  own  natural  wisdom  into  a 
partnership  of  obvious  success. 

It  is  now  25  years  since  the  people  of 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Ar- 
kansas sent  Oren  Harris  to  the  U.S. 
Congress.  He  has  served  them  and  our 
Nation  with  great  distinction  and  honor. 
Now  he  will  leave  us  to  take  a  position  on 
the  bench  of  the  Federal  District  Court 
for  Arkansas.  I  am  sure  he  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  in  this  capacity  with 
equal  distinction. 

If  I  were  to  name  all  of  the  legislation 
which  has  Oren's  mark  upon  it  this 
great  body  would  be  in  session  for  many 
hours.  What  he  guided  through  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress  is  a  most  re- 
markable accomplishment  in  itself,  The 
President  called  the  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress  the  "Health  Congress." 
If  that  is  true,  and  I  agree  that  it  is, 
Oren  Harris  is  Mr.  Health.  Under  his 
leadership  bills  were  passed  which  con- 
trolled the  illegal  traffic  in  drugs:  set 
up  a  program  to  conquer  heart,  cancer, 
and  stroke  diseases;  extended  grants  for 
health  services  to  migratory  workers; 
passed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
posal of  solid  wastes  and  clean  air  con- 
trol; extended  this  countries  fight 
against  mental  illness  by  passing  a  bill 
which  would  allow  for  the  staffing  of 
community  mental  health  centers;  es- 
tablished a  program  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  medical  library  facilities: 
and  passed  the  Health  Professions  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Act  which  will  im- 
prove on  a  broad  basis  the  training 
facilities  for  this  country's  future  doc- 
tors, dentists,  public  health  personnel, 
pharmacists,  optometrists,  and  podia- 
trists. 

I  could  go  on  Mr.  Speaker  but  it  is 
really  not  necessary.  The  record  Oren 
Harris  has  left  will  live  for  generations 
to  come.  Countless  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans can  thank  Oren  Harris  for  bene- 
fits— which  his  wisdom  and  foresight 
have  developed  and  will  continue  to  de- 
velop in  the  future — particularly  in  the 
Transportation  &  Communications  fields. 

Each  time  a  life  is  saved  because  ol 
the  health  standards  of  this  Nation, 
each  time  a  program  is  enjoyed  on  UHF 
television,  every  spectator  at  every  event 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Stadium,  can 
thank  in  no  small  way  Oren  Harris  for 
the  part  he  played  in  the  actions  taken 
by  the  Congress  on  these  matters.  In 
the  field  of  spwrts  and  in  the  devotion  to 
his  religion  Oren  Harris  has  been  a 
leader.  Only  2  weeks  ago  Oren  received 
the  Mr.  Sam  Award  at  the  annual 
Touchdown  Club  banquet.  This  award 
is  given  to  the  person  in  Government 
who  has  made  the  greatest  contribution 
to  the  world  of  sport. 

In  closing  I  want  to  say  that  Oren 
Harris  has  left  his  mark  upon  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  this  Nation  for 
many  years  to  come.  It  has  been  a  dis- 
tinct pleasure  and  honor  for  me  to  have 
known  and  worked  with  Oren  Harris 
these  last  8  years.  Both  Mrs.  Rogers 
and  I  wish  to  Oren  and  his  wife  all  the 
good  wishes,  blessings,  and  happiness  in 
the  years  ahead. 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
appreciation  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
our  country  for  the  work  of  Oren  Harris 
in  the  Congress.  As  a  small  boy.  it  was 
my  privilege  to  live  in  what  has  now  been 
for  many  years  his  congressional  district 
and  in  his  city.  My  father  was  his  pastor 
and  had  the  privilege  of  performing  the 
marriage  ceremony  of  Congressman  Har- 
ris and  his  lovely  wife.  Through  the 
years  we,  as  his  friends,  have  looked  upon 
his  work  in  Washington  with  deep  pride 
and  appreciation.  In  the  brief  time  that 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  in  this 
House  I  have  found  in  him  the  qualities 
that  any  Member  of  Congress  would  do 
well  to  emulate,  an  example  that  is 
worthy  to  follow.  We  all  have  resison 
to  be  grateful  for  his  life  and  work  in 
this  body.  His  high  ability,  his  Christian 
character,  his  great  devotion  to  our 
country  make  him  an  inspiration  to  us 
all.  His  work  in  this  House  has  been 
monumental.  He  shall  be  greatly  missed. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Van 
Deerlin]. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
Florida  colleague,  Mr.  Rogers,  made  ref- 
erence to  the  interest  Chairman  Harris 
has  always  had  in  sports  matters.  So 
perhaps  an  allusion  out  of  the  sports 
world  would  not  be  inappropriate  at  tliis 
time.  Football  writers  have  frequently 
argued  over  who  was  the  greatest  ail- 
American  of  all  time,  and  they  all  have 
their  own  nominations.  But  you  may 
recall  that  the  great  "Bronco"  Nagurskl 
played  fullback  on  offense  and  tackle  on 
defense.  His  coach  once  said  of  "Bronco" 
Nagurskl  that  at  any  position  he  played, 
this  man  Nagurski  could  have  made 
everybody's  all-American  team. 

Most  of  what  has  been  said  about  Oren 
Harris  has  turned  thus  far  on  his  moral 
qualities,  his  integrity,  and  a  sense  of 
fairness  which  must  place  him  almost  in 
a  rank  with  Solomon. 

Another  great  pillar  of  his  success  has 
been  his  great  and  varied  abilities. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  has  within  its  pur- 
view a  wider  scope  of  activities,  surely, 
than  has  any  other  committee  in  the 
Congress. 

From  my  observation  there  has  been 
no  subject  before  our  committee — which 
dealt  with  such  varied  questions  as  the 
railroad  work  rules  dispute,  or  the  mat- 
ters of  thousands  and  thousands  of 
tariffs  which  the  transportation  indus- 
tries may  set,  or  the  field  of  broadcast- 
ing, about  which  I  thought  I  knew  some- 
thing— no  field  in  which  I  have  seen  any 
other  member  of  the  committee  or  of  the 
specialized  subcommittees  who,  in  the 
final  analysis,  knew  any  more  about  the 
subject  than  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  himself. 

This  is  a  man  who,  in  the  popular 
terminology,  has  done  his  "homework"; 
who  has  become  literally  an  expert  in 
scores  of  different  fields;  who  was  able 
to  bring  not  only  to  the  committee  coun- 
cils, but  also  to  his  contacts  within  these 
important  industries,  a  knowledge  which 
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n  ust  have  left  them  somewhat  at  a  loss 
11  trying  to  "put  anything  over"  on  him. 

I  cannoi  think  of  any  aulgiunent  less 
c  koice  than  that  of  a  lobbyist  who  might 
b  y  to  bring  to  Oikn  Harus  something 
U  Bs  than  the  truth.  He  would  be  caught 
u  >  very  quickly. 

The  oommlttee,  of  course,  is  going  to 
n  iss  this  mind,  and  the  people  of  Amer- 
1(  a  will  mlsi  it  in  Congress.  I  can  only 
aid  that  in  bringing  these  qualities  to 
tie  Federal  bench,  the  field  of  Juris- 
p  rudence  will  be  greatly  enriched. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
t  le    gentleman   from   Louisiana    [Mr. 

>  TAOOomfn.] 

Mr.  WAOGONNEB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
r  ot  wish  to  be  repetitious  this  afternoon 
8 1  we  say  "Ooodby"  to  Oaxir  Harris  from 
t  le  hallowed  House  of  Representatives, 
t  Lit  I  would  be  negligent  Indeed  if  I  did 
r  ot  say  from  the  dimensions  of  my  heart 
t  ]At  I  concur  with  what  has  been  said 
8  BOUt  my  neighbor  and  my  colleague. 

I  am  perhaps  a  little  more  fortimate 
t  lan  are  some  of  those  who  serve  in  the 
I  :ouse  of  Representatives,  inasmuch  as 
r  ly  congressional  district  Is  Joined  to  the 
r  orth  by  Ouof  Hiaais'  Fourth  Congres- 
s  onal  District  of  Arkansas. 

I  look  forward  to  staying  acquainted 
\  1th  Omh  through  the  years. 

Today  hlB  colleagues  have  said  here 
t  lat  Oan»  has  left  firmly  Imprinted  In 
tie  sands  of  time  his  footprints.  I  do 
I  ot  believe  the  winds  or  the  tides  which 

>  nil  follow  in  the  years  to  come  will  pre- 

>  all  against  them.  I  believe  that  firmly 
Inprlnted  In  the  sands  of  time  history 
M\l\  record  that  Oiuot  Harris  traveled 
I  lis  way.  and  it  will  record  that  society 
i  nd  maitklnd  benefited  from  his  Journey. 

The  Federal  bench  will  benefit  from 
(ur  loss.  Mankind  has  already  bene- 
1  ited  from  his  services  to  his  fellow  man. 
Mr.  BOLUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
I  he  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
:rfiLLn]. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
oln  with  others  in  paying  my  respects 
o  the  chairman  of  the  great  Committee 
i  n  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  closely 
?lth  Orkn  Hakiis  In  the  fields  In  which 
(>ur  respective  committees  have  an  in- 
erest.  I  have  never  foimd  him  anything 
>ut  highly  cooperative  and  understand - 
ng,  and  it  has  been  Indeed  a  great  pleas- 
ire  to  work  with  him. 

Like  the  preceding  speaker,  I  do  not 
vlah  to  be  repettttve.  because  we  can  aU 
lubecrlbe  to  what  has  been  said.  But  I 
im  certain  that  in  the  years  to  come 
Dreh  can  take  great  pleasure  In  knowing 
>f  the  happtneas  he  has  brought  to  the 
>eople  of  this  ooimtry  through  the  great 
nunanltarlan  legislation  which  was 
Mseed  out  of  his  committee  and  through 
Ills  House  imder  his  superb  leadership. 

Like  others.  I  wish  him  weU.  I  perhaps 
im  a  little  dlHerent  from  some — I  am 
lappy  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
udlciary  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
Ivea.  in  giving  to  it  a  man  Uke  Orkn 
3Aun.  a  humanist  and  an  understand- 
ng  man.     . 

Mr.  lULlJi.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
■Jne   gentleman   from    California    [Mr. 

EIounxLol. 

Mr.  HOLIFISLD.  Mr.  Speaker.  24 
(rears  ago  I  came  to  the  Congress  of  the 


United  States.  When  I  arrived  here 
Orkn  Harris  was  already  here.  Dur- 
ing that  quarter  of  a  century  it  has  been 
my  F>leasure  to  serve  in  the  House  and 
my  honor  to  serve  in  the  same  Con- 
gresses as  Congressman  Harris. 

I  want  to  express  today  my  personal 
appreciation  for  his  friendship  and  my 
admiration  for  his  skill  as  a  legislator. 
He  is  indeed  to  my  mind  one  of  the  three 
or  four  top  legislators  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

It  would  be  burdening  the  Record  here 
to  repeat  the  many  pieces  of  legislation 
that  Or«n  Harris  has  sponsored.  He 
loved  to  draft  a  bill  Into  being  in  his 
committee  and  bring  It  to  the  floor.  I 
believe  I  can  say  that  I  have  supported 
99  percent  of  the  legislation  which  he 
has  produced  because  I  thought  it  was 
good  legislation.  I  cannot  even  remem- 
ber the  1  percent  that  I  was  not  able  to 
support.  That  is  how  insignificant  it 
was. 

Orxn  Harris  Is  not  only  a  skilled  legis- 
lator hi  bringing  good  legislation  to  the 
floor  of  the  House,  but  he  is  skilled  in 
securing  the  acceptance  of  that  legisla- 
tion by  his  colleagues. 

It  is  true  that  in  his  leaving  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Congress  will 
lose  one  of  the  great  legislators  of  our 
time,  but  the  benefits  of  the  legislation 
that  he  has  sponsored  and  secured  the 
acceptance  of  in  this  House  will  go  on 
for  untold  generations  to  benefit  and 
bless  future  millions. 

Now  he  has  been  honored  by  receiving 
a  high  judicial  appointment  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  want 
to  express  my  complete  confidence  that 
he  will  bring  to  that  position  of  eminence 
the  same  qualities  of  excellence  In  judi- 
cial decisions  as  he  has  brought  to  bear 
on  his  legislative  decisions.  The  judi- 
ciary Is  also  Important.  We  who  are  In 
the  legislative  body  ought  to  think  of 
our  body,  of  course,  as  being  the  most 
Important,  but  under  our  system  of 
government  the  judicial  branch  of  our 
Government  is  also  equally  important. 
It  is  reassuring.  I  think,  to  many  of  us 
to  know  that  a  man  of  Oren  Harris'  ac- 
complishments and  his  great  qualities 
of  heart  and  mind  will  be  working  on 
the  Judicial  decisions  on  probably  some 
of  the  very  legislation  which  we  pass  in 
this  body. 

As  he  leaves  this  body  I  want  to  wish 
for  him  and  his  fsunily  the  best  that  the 
good  Lord  may  provide  him  in  the  years 
that  He  ahead. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Pickle! 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Honorable  Oren  Harris  leaves  these 
halls,  a  giant  among  us  Is  departing 
from  the  scene  of  his  greatest  triumphs. 
Few  men  have  made  a  greater  contribu- 
tion to  legislative  history  than  has 
Oren  Harris. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  with  him  on  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  know 
that  we  have  had  a  chairman  par  ex- 
cellence. I  have  said  over  and  over  that 
if  we  could  recognize  three  men  as  be- 
ing the  most  able  Congressmen  in  this 
body,  Oren  Harris  would  easily  be  one 
of  these  three. 


I  might  add  here  also  that  the  other 
gentleman  who  occupies  the  microphone 
just  across  the  aisle  from  me,  the  Honor- 
able Wilbur  Mills  would  be  the  second 
man,  or  at  least  one  of  these  three.  I 
dare  say  no  other  State  can  lay  claim 
to  that  kind  of  recognition  today,  be- 
cause it  is  most  unusual. 

Mr.  Harris  has  handled  more  impor- 
tant legislation  before  this  great  body 
than  perhaps  any  other  chairman,  and 
he  has  always  handled  it  successfully 
and  with  great  dignity.  In  committee 
meetings,  he  has  ruled  our  committee — 
which  handles  so  many  broad  jurisdic- 
tional matters  over  domestic  agencies — 
with  calmness,  thoroughness  and  with 
complete  knowledge  of  the  facts  in- 
volved. He  is  possessed  with  more  gen- 
eral legislative  knowledge  than  perhaps 
any  man  in  this  House,  and  he  can,  in 
truth  of  fact,  remember  more  than 
most  of  us  may  ever  know.  I  count  it 
a  high  privilege  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  first  assigned  to  this  com- 
mittee and  to  l>e  associated  with  this 
fine  gentleman.  Perhaps  every  com- 
mittee member  feels  his  chairman  is 
the  best — but  I  know  for  sure  that  none 
in  this  House  is  a  better  chairman  or  a 
finer  man  than  Oren  Harris. 

While  Judge  Harris  Is  firm  and  strong 
in  his  argmnents,  he  is  a  most  kindly 
man  who  knows  how  to  deal  fairly  with 
all  men  and  who  is  considerate  of  every 
individual  who  has  ever  appeared  be- 
fore his  committee.  Through  and 
through,  Orkn  Harris  Is  a  fine  man. 
These  United  States  are  better  for  what 
he  has  contributed  to  the  legislative 
process. 

As  he  departs,  we  know  that  the  his- 
tory he  has  made  will  not  likely  be 
matched  in  a  long  time;  and  as  he  as- 
sumes his  duties  on  the  Federal  bench, 
every  man  who  has  served  with  him  in- 
dividually knows  that  his  own  life  has 
been  enriched  because  of  the  association 
with  Oren  Harris  and  his  lovely  wife. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  [Mr. 
Randall]. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  coming 
on  the  floor  a  few  moments  ago,  I  did 
not  realize  until  then  comments  were 
in  progress  on  the  departure  of  our  be- 
loved chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not  forego  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  a  few  brief 
personal  sentiments  covering  this  great 
American. 

Back  in  the  early  fifties  many  of  us  not 
then  in  Congress  read  with  Interest  of 
the  activities  of  the  chairman  of  that 
great  committee  conducting  its  investi- 
gations, little  realizing  or  dreaming— 
that  one  day  we  would  have  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  the  man  who  presided 
over  these  hearings  and  who  has  con- 
ducted himself  over  the  years  with 
such  great  dignity  and  may  I  add  with 
such  great  credit  to  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  he  loves  so  much. 

The  many  fine  qualities  possessed  by 
our  departing  colleague  have  been  enu- 
merated In  the  past  few  moments, 
but  I  believe  one  of  the  quiJities  that 
may  not  have  been  mentioned  is  the 
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fact  that  the  chairman  has  been  such  a 
versatile  man. 

Not  only  has  be  been  a  great  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  and  a  Member  loved  by 
all  his  fellow  Members  but  he  has 
proved  himself  in  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult jobs  of  any  and  that  is  when  a 
Member  serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union.  As  I  look  back  upon  the 
many  occasions  during  which  he  has 
served  in  that  capacity  I  cannot  recall 
another  chairman  who  has  handled  as 
many  of  the  most  difficult  pieces  of  leg- 
islation with  the  dispatch,  fairness,  and 
overall  ability  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  He  has  exhibited  such  out- 
standing ability  on  many  occasions. 

Yes,  Oren  Harris  Is  a  versatile  man. 
He  has  played  semlpro  baseball  and  is 
an  athlete  who  hats  enjoyed  the  respect 
of  fellow  athletes.  It  hsis  been  said  that 
one  never  gets  to  know  a  man  very  well 
until  he  engages  with  him  in  some  form 
of  recreation.  Over  in  the  gym — which 
Mr.  Harris  found  time  to  visit,  every 
member  of  that  group  recently  expressed 
their  tributes  in  similar  manner  we  are 
expressing  this  afternoon. 

Then,  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
quality  called  versatility  is  the  fact  Oren 
Harris  Is  a  member  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion and  has  been  an  outstanding  lawyer. 
There  Is  something  to  being  a  good  Fed- 
eral judge,  other  than  simply  knowing 
the  law.  The  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
knows  the  law.  He  knows  civil  law.  also 
he  has  a  good  knowledge  of  criminal  law 
from  his  service  as  prosecuting  attorney. 
Beyond  that,  he  is  possessed  of  the  kind 
of  temperament  which  is  so  necessary, 
which  could  be  called  judicial  tempera- 
ment, and  one  of  the  most  important 
essentials  in  performing  the  duties  of  a 
judge. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  so  good  that 
the  person  honored  by  these  tributes  has 
the  privilege  to  be  present  in  this  Cham- 
ber this  afternoon.  , 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  every  one  of 
us  wishes  for  our  departing  friend,  good 
health,  and  good  fortune  in  the  years  that 
are  ahead. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  fMr.  Keoch]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  join  in  the  tributes 
being  paid  today  to  an  outstanding  Mem- 
ber of  this  great  body  and  an  old  and 
dear  friend — the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee.  Hon.  Oren  Harris. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  known 
Chairman  Harris  since  he  was  first 
elected  to  the  77th  Congress  and  to  have 
served  with  him  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Interstate  sind  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  During  the  period  I  served 
on  the  committee,  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  observe  his  talent  for  leadership  and 
the  fine  manner  in  which  he  conducted 


the  affairs  of  the  committee — a  commit- 
tee which  considered  much  of  the  con- 
troversial and  important  legislation 
coming  before  the  House  In  recent  years. 
His  keen  intellect,  fairness,  and  the  abil- 
ity to  comprehend  the  most  diCQcult  and 
technical  problems  resulted  in  the  enact- 
ment of  many  constructive  pieces  of 
legislation.  A  friendly,  kindly  man  he 
was  always  available  to  those  who  sought 
his  advice  or  assistance,  and  there  are 
many  here  today  who  profited  by  his  wise 
counsel.  There  Is  no  man  who  hsis  served 
in  this  House  who  is  held  in  greater 
respect  by  his  colleagues  than  Oren 
Harris. 

Chairman  Harris  leaves  us  to  assume 
the  Federal  bench  where  we  know  he  will 
serve  with  great  credit  and  distinction. 
The  loss  to  the  House  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Is  a  great  one,  but  the  Federal 
judiciary  has  gained  a  new  member  of 
which  it  can  be  justifiably  proud. 

As  we  gather  today  to  say  "goodbye"  to 
our  good  friend  and  colleague  and  wish 
him  well  as  he  assumes  his  new  duties,  we 
are  also  saddened  by  the  void  in  this 
Chamber  his  departure  will  leave.  We 
hope  that  he  will  find  happiness,  con- 
tentment, and  fulfillment  in  his  new  work 
and  that  he  will  find  frequent  occasion 
to  return  to  visit  with  us  here  where  he 
will  always  be  assured  of  a  warm  wel- 
come. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
with  a  touch  of  sadness  on  this  occasion, 
for  the  time  has  come  to  bid  farewell  to 
one  of  our  most  esteemed  colleagues. 

For  25  years.  Oren  Harris  has  faith- 
fully served  not  only  the  people  of  his 
own  district  In  Arkansas  but  the  entire 
Nation.  During  the  last  9  years  in  which 
he  has  served  as  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  one  of  the  most  important  ol  our 
committees,  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  I  have  come  to 
know  him  as  a  respected  leader,  a  dedi- 
cated colleague  and.  most  Important,  as 
a  most  valued  friend. 

Oren  has  been  responsible  for  helping 
to  shape — and  leading  the  cause — for 
some  of  the  most  important  and  socially 
significant  legislation  in  recent  years, 
such  as  the  Mental  Health  Facihties  Act. 
and  other  vital  health  legiflation.  which 
represents  a  bold  and  far-sighted  ap- 
proach to  the  health  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion. He  has  been  instrumental  in  legis- 
lation ranging  from  air  pollution  con- 
trol, aircraft  operations  and  safety.  Se- 
curities Act  amendments,  the  communi- 
cations satellite  system  and.  of  course, 
broadcasting,  to  drug  production  and 
safety.  In  fact.  Oren  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  legislation  affecting  almost  every 
aspect  of  our  citizens'  lives.  We.  in  Con- 
gress and  the  entire  Nation,  have  come 
to  admire  and  respect  his  outstanding 
ability. 

But  what  hsis  Impressed  me  most 
about  Oren  Harris  has  been  his  extreme 
sense  of  fairness.  No  matter  how  full 
his  schedule  he  has  never  been  too  busy 
to  give  full,  thoughtful  consideration  to 
a  colleague's  problems,  questions  or 
viewpoints.  He  always  found  time  to 
listen  to  every  viewpoint.  Oren  always 
tried  to  consider  every  side  of  an  issue 


before  making  a  decision  and,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Committee,  he 
W81S  always  fair  and  considerate  In  his 
leadership. 

Now,  Oren  Harris  leaves  the  Congress 
that  he  has  served  so  faithfully,  so  well, 
to  assume  his  duties  as  judge  of  the 
Federal  courts  In  Arkansas.  He  brings 
to  the  bench  a  rich  background  of  ex- 
perience, as  a  former  practicing  at- 
torney, as  deputy  prosecuting  attorney 
and  twice  elected  prosecuting  attorney 
for  the  13th  Judicial  District  of  Arkansas 
and  as  a  brilliant  legislator.  He  leaves 
behind  an  outstanding  record  of  ac- 
complishment. I  know  that  he  will  .show 
the  same  sense  of  dedication  and  the 
same  great  quality  of  fairness  as  he  sits 
as  judge  that  he  displayed  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  We  will  all  miss 
the  great  warmth  and  the  respected 
leadership  of  Oren  Harris  here  in  Con- 
gress but  we  all  wish  him  well  in  his 
new  assignment  as  Judge. 

President  Johnson  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent choice  In  naming  our  distin- 
guished colleague  to  the  Federal  bench 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  add  new  laurels 
to  his  already  illustrious  record. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  priv- 
ilege for  me  to  join  with  the  many  other 
friends  of  Oren  Harris  today,  in  expres- 
sing my  personal  admiration  and  com- 
mendation for  the  great  career  which  he 
has  enjoyed  in  the  Congress. 

T  agree  with  all  the  comments  made  by 
my  colleagues  who  have  preceded  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  our  friend  and  ''ol- 
league.  I  wish  to  especially  comment  on 
some  of  my  own  personal  experiences 
dui-ing  the  past  12  years  in  working  with 
Oren  on  various  pieces  of  legislation. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  his  committee  on  more  than  one 
occasion  where  he  has  shown  direct  in- 
terest and  concern  in  pending  matters, 
and  as  all  of  us  who  have  had  this  ex- 
perience know,  he  was  a  most  gracious 
chairman.  He  has  shown  personal  In- 
terest on  matters  of  concern  to  those  of 
us  from  California,  as  I  am  sure  he  did 
also  to  the  Members  from  the  other 
States  In  the  Nation. 

I  have  noted  a  special  quality  with 
reference  to  Congressman  Harris'  deal- 
ings with  legislation  and  that  is.  he  never 
brings  legislation  to  the  fioor  until  he  is 
completely  convinced  that  it  is  In  the 
best  Interest  of  the  country  and  he  can 
give  his  complete  support  toward  defend- 
ing It.  This  indicates  to  me  the  great 
sincerity  and  deep  conviction  he  brings 
to  the  floor  concerning  legislation. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  join  with 
Oren  on  legislation  dealing  with  educa- 
tion, health,  transportation  and  com- 
munications and  at  times  we  have  been 
in  opposition  on  legislative  matters,  how- 
ever, I  can  assure  you.  as  1  am  sure  others 
will  agree,  with  the  sincerity  which  Oren 
brought  or  displayed  in  his  opposition 
that  he  was  truly  n  worthy  antagonist. 
By  the  very  nature  of  the  committee  he 
chaired,  a  great  deal  of  the  legislation 
was  controversial  and  I  have  been  deeply 
impressed  by  his  handling  of  matters  and 
by  his  kindness  and  wlUincness  to  listen 
even  though  he  might  disagree  with  you 
on  position. 
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Cortalnly,  I  will  miu  hi«  presence,  as 
:  am  aire  we  all  will  and  as  wUl  his  con- 

:  tltuency  from  the  great  State  ot  Arkan- 
as,  but  in  thla  instance,  the  Judicial 
trmnch  of  the  Oovemment  will  be  the 
Icher  for  the  great  capability  which  he 
lill  bring  to  it.    I  wish  for  both  Orxn 

i  knd  Mrs.  Harris  much  happiness  and  an 

I  inrichlng  life  In  the  fut^ore. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 

should  like  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 

knd  associate  myself  with  their  rmarks 

a  paying  tribute  to  the  distinguished 

.  enrlce  of  our  beloved  colleague,  Oren 
iAxais — or  shall  I  say.  to  Judge  Orev 
{arms,  of  Arkansas. 
Congressman  Harris  has  served  as  the 

I  istlngulshed  chairman  of  the  Commlt- 
ee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
or  a  number  of  years.  No  committee  has 
leen  more  attuned  to  the  public  in- 
erest — no  committee  has  had  a  larger 
'olume  of  legislation — and  no  committee 
las  served  more  citizens — than  the  cc«n- 
tilttee    which   Orkn   Harris   served    as 

I  :hairman. 

I  have  mixed  emotions  as  he  leaves  us. 

regret  deeply  the  fact  that  he  no  longer 

rill  be  a  colleague  in  the  Congress  and 

know  I  shall  miss  him.    And  yet  I  am 

>leased  and  ht^?py  for  him  as  he  goes  on 

o  another  great  field  of  service  in  the 

''ederal  Judiciary.    We  all  love  him  and 

espect  him  and  honor  him — and  we  shall 

;  olss  him  and  wish  him  well  always. 
Mr.    MADDEN.     Mr.    Speaker,    when 

I  }RXM  Harris  retires  next  month  as  a 
ilember  of  this  Congress  we  will  lose  one 

I  if  the  most  industrious,  conscientious, 

'.  ind  able  Members. 
During  the  years  I  have  made  several 

'.  appearances  before  his  committee  while 

'.  le  was  chairman  and  have  always  ob- 

i  erved  his  remarkable  fairness  in  deal- 
Qg  not  only  with  his  colleagues  but  with 
be  public.  By  reason  of  his  vast  ex- 
terience  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  member 

iind  chairman  of  the  Important  Inter- 

•■  tate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
he  Etousc  of  Representatives  can  ill  af- 
ord  to  lose  him  as  a  Member. 

His  ability  as  a  lawyer  and  his 
JtMmdant  experience  in  handling  legls- 
atlon  pertaining  to  business,  transporta- 
lon  and  Congress  generally,  in  addition 
0  his  sense  of  Justice,  qualify  him  in 

( very  way  for  his  new  field  in  the  Ped- 

I  ral  Judiciary. 

We  all  wish  him  many  years  of  good 
tealth  and  long  service  on  the  Federal 
«nch. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  prlvl- 
eged  to  Join  in  this  tribute  to  the  dis- 
inguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
>n  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
}rxh  Harris,  us  he  leaves  the  House 
ind  embarks  upon  another  path  in  his 
ong   and  significant   career  of   public 

i  ervlce. 

Compared  to  his  25  years,  my  three 
erms  in  the  House  are  relatively  brief, 
»ut  my  experience  has  been  enriched  by 
Jiowing  him  and  by  observing  at  first 
land  the  competence,  skill,  and  dlll- 

i  ence  he  applies  to  the  legislative  proc- 
as.  I  have  learned  a  lot  from  him. 
Although  OaxH  Harris  and  I  have  dls- 
Lgreed  on  certain  public  issues,  I  always 
ound  him  fair,  courteous,  and  helpful, 
particularly  recall  the  debate  in  1962 
>ver     the     Communications     Satellite 


Corp.  legislation.  Orkn  Harris  handled 
the  administration's  bUl.  I  led  the  fight 
in  the  House  against  it.  He  weis  a  worthy 
opponent  in  that  debate  and  a  master  In 
handling  a  complicated  subject.  But 
that  is  characteristic  of  the  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  Oren  Harris  a 
happy  and  successful  judicial  career  and 
extend  my  best  wishes  to  him  and  his 
family. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  of  Representatives  loses  a 
Congressman's  Congressman  with  Mr. 
Oren  Harris  leaving  us  to  provide  the 
judiciary  with  his  keen  mind,  his  objec- 
tive capacity  and  his  total  fairness. 

As  generous  with  his  time  as  with  his 
talent.  Mr.  Harris  has  nothing  but 
friends  in  this  House  because  of  the  help- 
ing hand  he  is  ready  to  extend  at  all 
times.  I  speak  as  a  very  freshman  Mem- 
ber who  came  to  this  august  body  pre- 
pared to  find  senior  Members  so  busy 
with  their  vast  duties  that  they  would 
have  no  time  for  the  problems  of  the 
newcomers. 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  find  out  this 
was  not  the  case  at  all.  It  also  did  not 
take  me  long  to  find  out  that  Oren  Har- 
ris was  particularly  idnd  to  new  Mem- 
bers, lending  that  helping  hand  to  inter- 
pret the  intricacies  of  this  legislative 
body. 

He  epitomizes  the  spirit  of  the  Ar- 
kansas delegation — leaders  all,  men  who 
serve  their  State  and  their  Nation  with 
integrity  and  courage.  Arkansas  can  be 
as  proud  of  her  congressional  delegation 
as  we  are  loathe  to  see  Oren  Harris 
leave  it. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  privilege  for  me  to  join  my  col- 
leagues and  add  my  words  of  praise  of 
one  worthy  of  any  accolade  we  could 
bestow. 

Words  of  tribute  to  Oren  Harris  pale 
in  oranparison  with  the  record  he  has 
written  by  his  own  accomplishments  and 
ansrthing  that  I  might  say  in  his  behalf 
would  be  inadequate  when  measured 
against  the  man  himself. 

It  has  been  my  great  fortune  to  serve 
under  him  on  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  the  third 
oldest  and  one  of  the  most  important 
bodies  In  the  Congress.  The  Nation,  in- 
deed the  world,  is  well  acquainted  with 
his  leadership  qualities  and  his  guidance 
of  this  committee  for  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century. 

He  has  been  more  than  a  chairman 
and  a  leader  to  me — and  to  many  other 
Junior  members  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. He  has  been  our  mentor,  with- 
out ever  having  been  pedantic  or  peda- 
gogic. He  has  taught  and  led  and 
guided  by  his  own  capable  and  able  man- 
ner and  demeanor  in  his  high  office  and 
through  his  wise  counsel  and  experience. 
Because  of  Oren  Harris,  I  am  a  better 
Representative.  I  know  others  feel  that 
he  has  helped  them  also.  In  countless 
ways. 

That  the  Congress,  and  the  Commerce 
Committee  in  particular,  will  miss  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  is  a  gross  un- 
derstatement. For  I  doubt  that  these 
Halls  have  ever  seen  a  more  effective 
practitioner  of  the  art  of  legislation. 
But    those   of    us   who    were    fortunate 


enough  to  know  him  are  better  for  his 
having  been  in  our  midst. 

The  Federal  Judiciary  is  receiving  a 
man  whose  firmness  and  fairness  and 
knowledge  and  skill  In  the  law  will  re- 
flect great  credit  on  our  system  of  juris- 
prudence. 

Godspeed,  Oren. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sorry  that  our  beloved  colleague,  the 
gentleman  frcxn  Arkansas,  Oren  Harris, 
is  to  leave  us  soon,  but  I  am  delighted 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  join 
in  praise  of  his  excellent  service.  He  is 
indeed  a  gem  among  gems.  The  Arkan- 
sas delegation  In  Congress  has  no  supe- 
riors and  the  presence  of  Oren  Harris  in 
that  outstanding  delegation  is  part  of  the 
reason  why  this  is  so. 

I  feel  he  will  make  an  outstanding  Fed- 
eral judge;  and  I  prophesy  that  he  will 
be  a  Judge's  Judge,  just  as  he  has  been 
a  legislator's  legislator  here  in  Congress. 
As  a  former  practicing  attorney  myself, 
I  have  observed  In  the  legal  profession 
men  known  as  lawyer's  lawyers  becaxise 
of  the  excellence  of  their  practice;  and 
coming  here  to  Congress,  almost  two  dec- 
ades ago,  I  observed  that  in  Congress 
that  Oren  Harris  tjnpifled  a  similar  posi- 
tion, one  which  meant  others  In  Congress 
came  to  him  constantly  for  advice  and 
counsel.  I  am  happy  to  have  been  one 
of  those  who  often  conversed  with  him 
about  the  important  things  before  our 
country  and  gained  much  by  doing  so. 
Part  of  the  reason  for  his  excellence  of 
service  in  Congress  is  the  thorough  prep- 
aration which  he  .gave  to  every  issue 
he  presented.  But  the  reason  most  of  us 
will  miss  him  so  greatly  is  not  just  be- 
cause of  this,  but  because  of  the  warmth 
of  his  friendship.  He  is  a  treasured 
friend  of  every  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  pay  my 
respect  to  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  Congressman  Oren  Harris. 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  with 
him  during  his  entire  service  here  In 
this  body.  More  than  that,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  number  him 
among  my  close  personal  friends.  I  am 
sure  that  I  have  profited  from  that  &sao- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  men  have  served  in 
this  Hoijse  during  my  tenure  of  more 
than  30  years  who  have  made  a  greater 
impression  upon  the  House,  in  such  a 
brief  span  of  tenure,  than  Oren  Harris. 
As  chairman  of  the  important  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
he  has  conducted  the  deliberations  and 
work  of  that  committee  with  exceptional 
abiUty  and  finesse.  His  conduct,  backed 
by  his  ability  both  in  the  committee  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  has  gained  him 
the  universal  respect  of  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Oren  Harris,  by  virtue  of  his  chair- 
manship, frequently  has  appeared  before 
my  Rules  Committee,  seeking  clearance 
for  the  legislation  reported  out  of  his 
committee  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  Few 
men  in  the  Congress  who  appeared  before 
that  committee  had  an  equal  knowledge 
of  the  legislative  proposals  brought  be- 
fore the  committee  than  did  this  dis- 
tinguished and  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on   Interstate   and   Foreign 
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Commerce,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Harris].  He  had  always  done 
his  homework. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  we  all 
shall  miss  this  able  and  knowledgeable 
Member  of  this  body.  I  am  not  sure 
that  if  the  House  enjoyed  the  veto  power 
over  the  actions  of  the  President  that  the 
President  enjoys  over  the  actions  of  the 
House,  that  the  membership  of  this  body 
would  not  veto  the  President's  appoint- 
ment of  this  outstanding  son  of  Arkan- 
sas— not  because  of  their  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  our  colleague,  but  because  of 
their  appreciation  and  love  for  him. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  we  all  salute 
Judge  Harris  on  this  his  last  day  In  this 
body  and  wish  him  much  happiness  In  his 
new  assignment. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  represent,  together 
with  our  beloved  former  Speaker,  Joseph 
W.  Martin.  Jr.,  the  people  of  southeast- 
ern Massachusetts  and  It  Is  for  them  that 
I  today  join  in  paying  tribute  to  Oren 
Harris,  beloved  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. 

Oren  is  the  essence  of  integrity,  and  of 
fairness.  He  has  presided  over  the  com- 
mittee with  patience  and  with  a  sensi- 
tivity for  the  needs  of  our  Nation  and, 
at  the  same  time,  has  sympathetically 
recognized  the  problems  of  the  petition- 
ers. 

The  American  public  has  been  most 
fortunate  to  have  him  as  chairman  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee — and  now,  the  people  of 
Arkansas  are  equally  fortunate  to  have 
Oren  Harris  as  presiding  justice  in  the 
Federal  district  court. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Oren  Harris 
is  truly  one  of  the  greatest  Members  in 
the  history  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  has  held  high  the  principles 
and  ideals  which  made  our  country  great. 
He  has  added  luster  to  the  traditions  and 
heritages  of  this  the  greatest  deliberative 
body  in  the  world.  This,  the  people's  in- 
stitution, is  more  representative,  more 
respected,  more  renowned  throughout 
America  because  of  the  courage,  the  ded- 
ication, leadership,  and  devotion  of  this 
distinguished  son  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  walked  to  the  county 
fair  in  my  hometown  in  1928  and  went  to 
the  Democratic  booth  and  pinned  on  the 
lapel  of  my  coat  an  Al  Smith  and  Joe 
Robinson  button.  I  remember  following 
that  year  the  campaign  of  Al  Smith  and 
especially  that  great  son  of  Arkansas, 
Joe  Robinson.  Since  that  day  Arkansas 
has  contributed  a  leadership  to  this  Na- 
tion second  to  that  of  no  State  in  this 
Union.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
these  illustrious  men  is  the  one  to  whom 
we  pay  tribute  today,  Oren  Harris. 

I  am  a  better  Member  of  the  Congress 
having  known  him  and  having  associated 
with  this  great  parliamentarian,  this  dy- 
namic leader,  with  this  Christian  patriot 
and  friend.  I  first  remember  Oren  Har- 
ris as  a  member  of  the  Vaughn  Bible 
Class  here  in  Washington.  As  a  young 
man  of  30  years,  groping  my  way  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  a  friend  directed  me  to 
this  great  Bible  class.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  listen  there  to  some  of  the 
greatest  lessons  dealing  with  the  truths 


and  facts  of  the  Holy  Bible  as  presented 
by  Oren  Harris. 

Oren  Harris,  by  rubbing  elbows  with 
the  people,  the  average  American,  in  his 
everyday  walk  of  life,  is  Imminently  more 
qualified  to  sit  on  the  exalted  bench  as  a 
U.S.  district  judge.  Seeking  political 
office  In  the  grassroots  of  our  country, 
attending  family  reunions,  observing  the 
Sabbath  Day,  on  the  hustings,  serving 
constitutents,  being  the  servant  of  his 
fellow  man  Euid  associating  with  his  col- 
leagues in  the  debates  and  deliberations 
in  the  Congress  is  a  rich  experience  to 
carry  with  him  £is  he  wears  the  robes 
of  the  U.S.  courts. 

We  will  miss  him  here,  but  we  wish  him 
every  success  and  much  happiness  as  he 
begins  a  new  career.  Again,  as  he  takes 
the  oath  to  preserve  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  country,  our  prayers,  our 
hearts,  and  best  wishes  go  with  him. 

Mrs.  Dorn  and  my  family  join  me  in 
wishing  for  the  distinguished  chsdrman, 
his  wife,  Ruth,  and  his  two  fine  children 
the  very  best  always. 

Mr.  HERLONG,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  bench  \nill  be  greatly  enriched, 
but  this  House  will  be  Impoverished, 
when  our  dear  friend,  Oren  Harris, 
leaves  to  take  up  his  new  duties. 

I  know  of  no  man  who  has  graced  the 
position  that  Oren  Harris  has  held  with 
more  dignity,  more  fairness,  and  more 
Just  plain  commonsense  than  he  has. 
He  has  fielded  a  great  many  of  the  tough 
ones  in  his  tenure  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  and  he  has  fielded  them 
cleanly  and  handled  them  deftly  without 
too  much  fanfare  and  with  no  seeking  of 
personal  publicity.  He  has  shown  a  rare 
ability  to  bring  together  dissidents  and  to 
bring  out  workable  legislation. 

These  rare  traits  he  takes  to  the  Fed- 
eral bench.  They  will  stand  him  in  good 
stead.  The  House  Just  will  not  be  the 
same  with  Oren  Harris  gone. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  In  paying  trib- 
ute to  one  of  our  most  esteemed  Mem- 
bers. Oren  Harris  has  served  our  Nation 
with  honor  and  distinction  during  his  25 
years  as  a  Member  of  this  body,  and  is 
one  of  the  nicest  people  I  have  ever  had 
the  pleasure  to  know.  For  the  past  9 
years  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
under  his  able  leadership  on  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 
As  chairman  of  that  committee,  no  one 
could  have  devoted  himself  more  ear- 
nestly and  more  imtlringly  than  Oren, 
and  the  committee  has  made  many  sub- 
stantial and  important  contributions  to 
the  citizens  of  this  great  country  under 
his  direction.  He  has  commanded  the 
respect  of  all  his  associates  as  an  out- 
standing leader,  a  dedicated  colleague, 
and  a  valued  friend. 

Ori;n's  appointmwit  as  a  Federal  judge 
is  em:jiently  deserved,  and  I  know  he  will 
continue  to  serve  his  country  with  equal 
credit  and  distinction  in  his  new  post. 
The  Federal  courts  are  gaining  an  able 
and  astute  member  with  a  rich  back- 
ground of  knowledge  and  experience. 
The  House  of  Representatives  is  losing 
one  of  its  greatest  Members  and  one  of 
the  most  dynamic  chairmen  to  ever  serve 
in  the  Congress.    As  he  assumes  his  Judi- 


cial duties.  I  Join  Oren's  many  friends 
in  wishing  for  him  and  Mrs.  Harris  every 
happiness  and  success  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  25  years  ago  the  people  of  the 
Fourth  District  of  Arkansas  sent  to  this 
body  a  bright,  young  and  aggressive  at- 
torney from  El  Dorado.  Ark.  Ever  since 
then  the  people  of  Arkansas  and  the 
United  States  have  greatly  benefited 
from  the  service  here  of  the  Honorable 
Oren  Harris.  Unfortunately,  Oren  is 
now  leaving  this  body  to  assume  a  seat 
on  the  bench  of  the  Federal  District 
Court  in  Arkansas.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives win  sorely  miss  him. 

For  the  past  8  years  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  Oren  Harris  hsis  orig- 
inated, fought  for,  and  succeeded  In  en- 
actment of  legislation  which  touches 
deeply  upon  the  life  of  every  person  In 
this  country.  His  investigative  and 
legislative  skills  have  led  to  progressive 
laws  in  fields  ranging  from  the  make  be- 
lieve world  of  radio  and  television  to 
the  very  real  worlds  of  public  health, 
commerce,  and  transportation.  Under 
his  chairmanship  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee — a 
very  difficult  one  because  of  the  sensi- 
tive and  complex  nature  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion— h£is  gained  a  stature  seldom  known 
In  the  history  of  this  body. 

I  think  I  speak  for  all  my  colleagues 
here  when  I  say  that  I  am  happy  to  see 
the  Federal  Judiciary  gain  a  member 
of  Oren  Harris'  stature.  And  I  think 
I  also  speak  for  them  when  I  say  I  am 
sad  to  see  Oren  Harris  leave  the  House 
of  Representatives.  We  wish  him  god- 
speed and  good  fortune. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a 
privilege  to  have  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  colleague,  Oren  Harris. 
But  It  is  also  an  occasion  of  regret,  for 
no  longer  will  the  House  have  the  benefit 
of  his  outstanding  abilities  and  character 
and  his  effective,  dedicated  leadership. 

For  25  years,  Oren  Harris  has  served 
his  State  and  the  Nation  with  rare  dis- 
tinction and  capability. 

When  I  came  to  the  House  in  1948. 
Oren  Harris  was  one  of  the  first  col- 
leagues I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting. 
As  a  freshman  Representative,  he  guided 
and  assisted  me,  with  great  kindness  and 
generosity,  in  learning  the  duties  of  a 
Meml>er  of  Congress.  He  has  a  multi- 
tude of  friends  and  I  am  proud  to  count 
myself  as  one  of  them. 

Through  the  years  I  have  always  re- 
spected his  knowledge,  his  deep  moral 
convictions,  and  his  fine  performance  as 
both  an  Individual  Member  of  Congress 
and  as  chairman  of  our  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  In 
this  latter  role,  Oren  Harris  has  devel- 
oped and  guided  to  enactment  vital 
measures  In  many  areas  to  better  the 
lives  of  all  Americans. 

In  thinking  of  Oren  Harris,  it  Is  Im- 
possible not  to  recall  the  classical  ideal 
of  "a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body."  Not 
only  on  the  House  floor,  but  as  a  leader 
of  the  gymnasium  brigade,  he  has  given 
us  an  admirable  example  of  living  by  this 
magnificent  principle. 

We  will  miss  Oren  Harris.  But  It  is 
heartening  to  know  that  our  Judicial  sys- 
tem will  be  strengthened  by  the  wisdom. 
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courage,  and  experience  It  will  acquire 
with  the  addition  of  Oani  Harris  as  a 
new  Federal  Judge.  My  warm  regards 
and  beat  wlahes  go  to  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Harris  as  he  undertakes  this  most  Impor- 
tant and  challenging  new  task.  I  know 
he  will  discharge  his  responsibilities  to 
reflect  the  highest  credit  on  himself  and 
the  Federal  bench. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  10.  1966,  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  lose  the  services 
of  one  of  Its  most  able  and  dedicated 
Members  wHh  the  resignation  of  the 
Honorable  Orkn  Haiku  of  Arkansas. 
However,  this  outstanding  public  serv- 
ant will  continue  in  the  service  of  his 
country  as  a  Federal  Judge. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce  under  the  brilliant 
leadership  of  Chairman  Harris.  Dur- 
ing h's  ♦enu'-e  as  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee his  diligent  and  effective  efforts 
resulted  in  the  passage  of  legislation 
essential  io  the  progress  of  our  country. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  the  Federal  Judiciary  will  be  well- 
served  by  the  addition  of  thLs  man  who 
has  proven  his  capacity  for  wisdom  and 
courage  during  his  25  year  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
to  Judge  Harris  ray  warmest  regards 
and  best  wishes  in  his  new  career. 

OXNn\L    LZAVK    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  MTTJa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  desir- 
ing to  do  so  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcord  concerning  the  serv- 
ice of  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Matstjnaca  ) .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
balance  of  my  time.  If  he  desires  it.  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Harris  1. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  ap- 
proach the  well  of  this  House  for  the  last 
time,  I  do  so  with  a  profound  feeling  of 
gratitude  and  appreciation.  I  cannot 
express  the  feeling  I  have  in  my  heart 
for  the  many  warm  expressions  that 
have  been  made  by  my  colleagues  this 
afternoon,  and  on  one  or  two  previous 
occasions. 

Mr,  Speaker,  let  me  thank  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
tMr.  Mills  1,  for  having  arranged  this 
very  heart-warming  session  this  after- 
noon. In  which  friends  whom  I  have 
known  so  well  and  with  whom  I  have 
served  have  expressed  their  sentiments 
In  regard  to  my  service  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  have  the  respect  and 
friendship  of  one's  colleagues  in  my  judg- 
ment is  about  the  greatest  reward  one 
can  experience  as  a  result  of  his  service 
In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  mixed  feelings 
that  1  leave.  I  would  confess  that  Ruth 
and  I  did  a  k>t  of  soul  searching  before 
we  made  the  decision  to  leave  this  post 
In  whleh  I  have  had  the  honor  and  privi- 
lege of  serving  for  25  years  and  I  month. 
But  after  considering  all  of  the  facts 


and  after  considering  our  situation,  we 
decided  it  would  be  the  wLsc  decision  to 
make.  So  we  did  decide  to  leave  and  go 
back  home. 

I  know  we  will  be  back  home  with 
friends  and  we  will  have  the  honor  and 
the  privilege  and  joy  of  associating  with 
them  day  by  day.  But  I  also  know  I  am 
going  to  miss  the  warm  associations  that 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  had 
here  during  these  years 

I  thank  you  from  the  bcttom  of  my 
heart — each  of  you.  I  am  very  happy 
to  have  had  this  wonderful,  rich,  and 
rewarding  experience. 

You  have  no  idea  just  how  much  has 
been  going  through  my  mind  this  after- 
noon. There  are  so  many  things  I  would 
like  to  say  as  I  am  about  to  take  my 
leave,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Right  here  in  this  Chamber,  in  these 
great  Halls,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, is  the  future  of  America.  As  his- 
tory is  written  and  as  time  passes — and 
as  we  see  others  with  even  greater  re- 
sponsibilities in  many  ways,  in  different 
fields,  we  see  the  Members  of  this  great 
institution  come  and  go. 

This  is  the  strength  of  America,  right 
here  in  these  great  Halls.  Here  in  this 
Chamber  is  the  conscience  of  America. 
This  is  America  itself.  When  you  walk 
into  this  Cliamber  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, as  I  did  on  January  3.  1941.  and 
as  each  of  you  did  on  whatever  date  you 
came  here,  there  is  something  that  "in- 
stills itself  in  your  life  and  in  your  heart 
and  in  your  soul,  that  you  know  you  are 
a  part  of  the  conscience  of  thi.s  great 
country  and  the  future  of  this  country 
depends  on  those  who  serve  in  this  great 
body. 

I  love  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  I  regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many  ways 
that  I  am  leaving  this  post.  If  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be  sad,  and  to  be  happy  at  the 
same  time,  that  would  pretty  much  de- 
scribe my  feelings  here  today. 

I  am  grateful  for  my  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  We  have  labored  together  all 
these  years.  You  have  been  a  real  in- 
spiration. I  appreciate  the  splendid  co- 
operation that  we  have  always  hswi.  I 
shall  ever  cherish  the  associations  and 
the  wonderful  times  we  have  had  to- 
gether. 

Let  me  say  to  the  great  staff  of  the 
committee  that  I  have  worked  with  all 
these  years,  I  shall  always  have  a  deep 
appreciation  for  their  work  and  their 
cooperation.  I  pay  my  tribute  to  them. 
I  know  it  is  because  of  their  loyalty  and 
their  devotion  that  we  on  the  committee 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  many  of 
the  legislative  programs  that  we  have 
brought  to  this  House. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Sf)eaker,  I  am  grateful 
Indeed  to  the  employees  of  this  House — 
to  each  of  them.  I  thank  you  for  the 
many  courtesies  you  have  extended  to 
me.  That  includes  all  of  the  employees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  whether 
they  are  out  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  or  around  the  desk  or  back  in  the 
cloakrooms — wherever  they  may  be.  We 
appreciate  your  loyalty  and  devotion. 

I  think  probably  the  most  outstanding 
moment — and  we  have  all  had  many  of 
them  in  our  experiences  here — I  think 
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probably  the  most  outstanding  moment 
in  my  career  was  that  evening  in  1961 
when,  as  you  know,  for  some  reason 
there  was  a  growing  complaint  and  crit- 
icism of  the  Congress. 

It  got  beyond  individual  criticism. 
Not  only  I,  but  also  many  others,  felt 
that  it  wEis  a  broad  attack  on  the  Con- 
gress Itself,  the  Institution.  Since  I 
was  one  of  those  who  were  involved  in 
many  of  the  attacks  that  were  made — 
and  they  affected  pwirticularly  commit- 
tee chairmen  and  others — I  took  the  well 
of  the  House  that  evening. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  it  was  about 
5  o'clock  when  we  started.  For  1  hour 
and  50  minutes  I  gave  the  best  that  I 
had  in  defense  of  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  Congress  itself  as  an  institution. 

I  know  that  you  who  are  here  and  those 
who  will  come  to  the  Congress  will  pro- 
vide not  only  the  conscience  for  a  greater 
America  but  also  the  strength,  so  that 
we  will  continue  to  have  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world  and  be  able  to 
provide  some  of  the  joys,  peace,  and  quiet 
of  life  with  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  am  about  to  leave, 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  think  the  hardest 
job  I  ever  undertook  was  this  morning. 
Since  I  shall  assume  a  new  phase  of  life 
on  Thursday  of  next  week.  I  did  my 
best  in  formulating  a  letter  to  the  great 
Governor  of  my  State  of  Arkansas  in 
which  I  am  submitting  my  resignation 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. And  then  immediately  I  dictated 
another  letter  to  our  great  and  distin- 
guished Speaker  in  which  I  asked  leave 
to  inform  him  of  my  action,  that  as  of 
next  Wednesday,  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness, Februarj  2,  1966,  I  will  cease  to 
be  a  Member  of  this  great  body. 

I  leave  here  with  deep  appreciation 
for  the  wonderful  experiences  I  have  had. 
I  take  with  me  many  cherished  memo- 
ries that  Ruth  and  I  will  have  throughout 
our  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  thank  you.  and 
each  and  all  of  you  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart.  I  wish  you  Godspeed  through- 
out the  years  ahead. 
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LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM    FOR   THE 
WEEK  OF  JANUARY  31.   1966 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  time  in  order  to  ask 
the  majority  leader  if  he  will  announce 
the  program  for  the  remainder  of  this 
week  and  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, we  have  finished  our  business  for 
this  week.  It  will  be  my  purpose  to  ask 
to  go  over  after  the  program  is  an- 
nounced. 

In  further  response  to  the  gentleman 
in   reference  to  the  program  for  next 


week,  on  Monday  we  have  no  anticipated 
legislative  business. 

Tuesday  there  will  be  a  Private  Calen- 
dar 

On  Wednesday  there  will  be  seven  con- 
tempt citations  from  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  They  are  as 
follows:  Robert  M.  Shelton.  Calvin  F. 
Craig,  James  Robertson  Jones,  Marshall 
R.  Kornegay.  Robert  E.  Scoggin,  Robert 
Hudgins,  George  Franklin  Dorsett. 

On  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  we  do  nat  have  any  anticipated 
legislative  business.  But  I  would  like  to 
advise  the  Members  that  there  is  a 
possibility,  under  a  reservation  which 
v.e  always  make,  of  additional  business 
next  week.  If  business  is  ready  for  floor 
action,  it  will  be  programed.  I  do  not 
anticipate  any  business  on  Monday.  If 
legi.slaiion  is  ready  at  any  time  there- 
after, it  will  be  programed. 

Ne.xt  week,  of  course,  we  will  have  some 
messages  from  the  White  House.  And 
I  say  again,  I  make  this  announcement 
with  the  usual  reservation  that  confer- 
ence reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any 
time,  and  any  further  program  may  be 
announced  later. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  an- 
ticipate a  rollcall  vote  on  any  of  the  con- 
tempt citations? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  unable  to  advise 
the  gentleman  on  that,  although  I  be- 
lieve it  is  entirely  possible. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
JANUARY  31,   1966 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ma- 
TSUNAGA) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR    WEDNESDAY   BUSINESS 
DISPENSED  WITH 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
business  in  order  on  Calendar  Wednes- 
day of  next  week. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Nations  theoretically  represents 
the  aspirations  of  all  people  and  all  na- 


tions to  develop  a  world  of  legitimate 
peace  and  true  freedom. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  Nations  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  effective  world  body 
that  it  should  be,  and  in  my  humble 
opinion,  is  deteriorating  to  the  impotence 
of  the  old  League  of  Nations.  The  only 
difference  between  the  present  U.N.  and 
the  old  League  of  Nations  is  that  the 
present  world  body  is  a  much  more  ex- 
pensive operation — since  it  is  so  heavily 
U.S.  subsidized — and  due  to  modern 
communications  media  is  a  much  more 
effective  propaganda  forum  than  its 
predecessor. 

One  of  the  contributing  reasons  to  the 
deterioration  of  the  U.N.  is  the  complete 
lack  of  leadership  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  specifically  since  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations. Neither  Ambassador  Ste- 
venson nor  present  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg were  allowed  or  evidently  wei-e  in- 
clined to  come  to  grips  with  the  financial 
chaos  in  the  U.N.  Neither  were  p>er- 
mitted  nor  possibly  inclined  to  provide 
the  leadership  which  the  United  States 
must  produce  to  make  the  U.N,  a  viable 
body. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
as  part  of  my  remarks  an  article  which 
is  appearing  in  tlie  January  29  edition 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  reporting 
on  Mr.  Goldberg's  frustrations  at  the 
U,N. 

"I'M  Not  Discouraged  ErrHER,    Got  It?" 
( By  Roger  Kahn ) 

It  is  half  a  year  now  since  Adlal  Stevenson 
fell  dead  In  a  London  street  and  a  peddler's 
son  was  hired  to  replace  him.  (A  complete 
surprise,  said  the  New  York  Times,  but  a 
brilliant  choice.)  It  has  been  a  terrifying 
season  for  mankind,  and  Arthur  Joseph 
Goldberg,  the  freshman  American  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Natlorus,  is  walking  shakily 
for  the  first  time.  On  a  damp  November  day, 
when  the  Rhodeslan  crisis  was  at  Issue  before 
the  great  powers  in  the  Security  Council. 
Arthur  Goldberg  began  to  feel  dizzy.  He  left 
the  hall  without  help  at  the  close  of  debate, 
but  that  evening  he  was  unable  to  serve  as 
host  Tit  a  private  showing  of  a  film  lionizing 
Stevenson.  "To  tell  you  the  truth."  Gold- 
berg said  afterward,  "I  thought  I  was  having 
a  damn  stroke,  right  out  there  on  the  floor," 

Actually  Goldberg,  who  Is  not  florid  and 
certainly  not  ap>oplectlc,  was  feeling  the  first 
effectB  of  a  virus  infection  in  the  middle  ear. 
For  days  he  suffered  from  vertigo  that  kept 
him  in  bed  within  the  ambassadorial  apart- 
ment In  the  'Waldorf  Towers,  42  floors  above 
Manhattan.  For  weeks  after  that  he  had  to 
navigate  with  such  caution  that  every  curb- 
stone became  an  adventure. 

It  was  an  unsettling  experience — people 
who  have  suffered  from  similar  infections 
descrl'be  them  as  thoroughly  unpleasant — 
perhaps  particularly  unsettling  to  a  man 
with  Goldberg's  specific  set  of  gears.  Before 
the  Illness,  his  walk,  like  his  manner,  us- 
ually was  described  as  Jaunty  or  cocky,  and 
he  maintained  a  consistently  exhausting 
pace  without  falling  sick.  "But  this  job  at 
the  tl.N.,"  Goldberg  says  humbly,  "is  the 
toughest  job  I've  ever  had.  'Why,  I've  been 
able  to  have  Just  five  dinners  alone  with  my 
wife  since  August,  Five,"  Goldberg  repeats, 
shaking  his  head  for  emphasis,  but  slowly, 
so  as  not  to  disturb  his  middle  ear. 

"The  day,"  he  says,  "starts  at  8  or  so  when 
I  begin  going  over  State  Department  reports. 
After  that,  staff  meetings  and  meetings  with 
ambassadors,  foreign  ministers.  Important 
men.  Sometimes  they  can  help  me.  Some- 
times they  want  me  to  help  them.  Add  to 
that  my  work  on  the  floor  or  in  the  com- 


mittees and  the  evening  meetings  and  the 
formal  dinners  and  the  private  ones,  TheyTe 
all  a  part  of  this  Job.'  Goldberg  pauses  "be- 
fore he  concludes  in  a  matter-ol-facl  way 
that  muffles  the  Impact  of  the  words-  "I  can 
see  now  what  brought  Adlai  down." 

One  does  not  really  expect  to  hear  Arthur 
Goldberg  nuislng  .ibout  m.-irt^llty.  Like  so 
many  ot'.icrs  drafted  into  Government  serv- 
ice by  John  Kennedy,  he  is  devoutly  young 
in  heart.  His  background  .suggests  a  man 
totally  involved  in  life.  Gettmg  ahead  in 
life.  Getting  the  most  out  of  life  Being 
useful  m  life.  'Wanting  100  years  of  life. 
Goldberg  has  come  very  far  very  fast,  playing 
within  ihe  rules,  and  by  and  large  he  likes 
what  he  has  seen      He  is  proud  of  himself. 

Before  entering  Go\crnment  work  he  was 
a  labor  lawyer,  the  be.st  labor  lawyer,  an  In- 
c-edlbly  persuasive  man  who  earned  in  excess 
of  slOO.OOO  a  year  from  union  client*  without 
losing  the  respect  of  big  business  Enlisted 
as  Secretary  of  Labor  by  John  Kennedy, 
Goldberg  immediately  became  one  of  Ken- 
nedy's "two  or  three  most  Important  Cabinet 
members  "  From  the  outset  Kennedy  con- 
sulted him  not  only  on  matters  of  labor,  but 
on  economics,  defense,  and  personal  head- 
aches. 'When  the  President  had  that  final 
soulful  session  during  which  he  convinced 
an  uncharacteristically  coy  brother  to  become 
.Attorney  General,  the  only  other  person  In 
the  room  was  persuasive  Arthur  Goldberg. 
Arthur,"  suggests  a  friend,  "could  have 
come  up  with  a  reasonable  response  to  any- 
thing Bobby  might  possibly  have  said,  even 
if  Bobby  had  wanted  to  say  a  lot." 

After  less  than  2  years  in  the  Cabinet, 
Goldberg  ascended  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
following  the  late  Felix  Frankfurter,  who  In 
turn  had  followed  the  late  Benjamin  Car- 
Qozo  to  the  Court's  "Jewish  seat,"  a  reality 
which  politicians  often  deny  exists.  He  was 
54  when  he  Joined  the  bench,  and  the  happy 
saga  of  Goldberg  seemed  to  have  reached 
a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Before  him 
stretched  an  honored  and  magisterial  old  age. 
enlivened  by  Seders,  secular  banquets,  and 
Washington  Redskin  football  games. 

Goldberg  was  surprised  last  July  when 
Lyndon  Johnson  asked  him  to  become  am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations.  "The  first 
thing  I  did,"  he  says,  "was  suggest  to  the 
President  a  number  of  Americans  who  might 
be  more  suitable  for  the  Job  than  I."  A 
pragmatist.  he  was  surprised  but  not  struck 
dumb.  Johnson  Invited  Goldberg  to  fly  with 
him  to  Stevenson's  funeral,  and  in  the  presi- 
dential jet,  on  the  way  to  the  burial,  Arthur 
Goldberg  said  yes,  he  waa  willing,  yes,  he 
would  leave  the  bench,  yes,  "I  thought," 
Goldberg  says,  "what  the  hell.  The  country 
has  given  me  two  wonderful  Jobs,  I  owe  the 
country  something  for  that.  I  can't  say  no, 
even  If  this  Job  is  a  tough  one," 

No  one  questions  Goldberg's  Integrity  or 
memory,  but  some  do  point  out,  in  the  in- 
terest of  completeness,  that  he  was  not  di- 
vinely happy  on  the  bench,  "The  secretary's 
phone  rang  all  the  time,"  Goldberg  had  re- 
marked. "The  Justice's  phone  never  rings," 
To  someone  else  he  had  observed  in  surprise. 
"They  don't  even  give  you  a  car  in  this  Job" 
An  outgoing,  mobile  man,  Goldberg,  some 
of  his  friends  now  suggest,  was  appointed  to 
an  introspective  Judicial  Job  10  years  too 
soon. 

Sending  Goldberg  to  the  United  Nations  is 
a  good  example  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  political 
genius.  In  Goldberg,  Johnson  found  a  man 
who  had  the  Immediate,  almost  automatic 
support  of  everyone  dedicated  to  the  U.N. 
Liberals  talked  of  his  forcefulnesB  and  as- 
sured one  another  that  Goldberg  would  never 
bow  to  humiliations  as  Stevenson,  however 
unhappily,  had  done.  Conservatives,  such 
as  Everett  McKiklet  Dirksxn,  a  Seder 
guest  of  the  Goldbergs',  liked  his  practical 
bent.  There  was  nothing  "fuzzy  In  Arthur's 
thinking."  Editorial  writers,  first  noting  that 
labor-management  disputes  were  not  exactly 
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comparable  to  argument*  between  sovereign 
itates.  then  ob«erve<l  that  they  were  not 
Bxactly  different  either.  Vlya  Goldberg  1» 
irhat  the  edltorlallsu  concluded.  Thus 
Johnaon  had  what  he  may  value  more  than 
anything  else :  a  national  consensus  cheering 
an  unexpected  move  by  Lyndon  Johnson. 

The  President  seems  less  sure  of  the  Inter- 
national scene,  and  International  observers 
seemed  leas  sure  of  Arthur  Gtoldberg.  Arab 
delegatea  announced  that  they  were  going 
to  consider  him  a  Zionist,  until  he  proved 
that  he  was  not.  ("We  have  transcripts  of 
■peechea  he  baa  made  to  B'n&l  B'rith."  said 
one.)  Others  spoke  of  his  inexperience  In 
world  affairs,  l^)relgn  diplomats  deeply  ad- 
mired Adlal  Stevenson,  and  It  Is  doubtful 
that  any  new  American  ambassador  who  was 
not  a  bald,  sad-faced,  eloquent  Princeton 
liberal  could  have  won  them  over  very  easily. 

Goldberg,  a  Crane  Junior  College  man  with 
a  mldwestem  twang  and  a  driving  lawyers 
bluntncM.  did  not  soon  charm  them.  His 
first  Impreaslon  came  In  a  formal  public 
speech  which  dl^layed  him  at  his  worst. 
Generally,  he  makes  no  ringing  phrases,  his 
wit  U  slight  and  his  references  are  legalistic, 
not  claaalcal.  In  this  speech,  his  opening 
statement  to  the  General  Assembly,  he  com- 
pounded theee  negative  qualltlee  with  such 
a  superfluity  of  references  to  Johnson  that 
a  West  European  remarked.  "We  might  have 
been  listening  to  a  Russian  praising  the 
Chalnnan." 

Aware  of  his  limitations  as  an  orator.  Gold- 
berg proceeded  to  devote  himself  to  that 
which  he  does  best:  meeting  people  singly 
or  In  amall  groups,  head  to  head.  There  are 
in  nations  In  the  U.N.,  and  the  roster  of 
delegates  runs  IBS  pages  long.  (Goldberg 
remarked  not  long  ago,  "My  God,  I'm  like 
a  lawyer  with  116  clients.")  Meeting  hun- 
dreds of  delegates  during  a  General  Assembly 
session  with  more  than  100  Items  on  Its 
agenda — "That's  nearly  12,000  coxintry  posi- 
tions on  Individual  Items'— provides  some 
measure  of  the  pace  Goldberg  found  rough. 

"Td  like  to  ask  a  rude  question  and  a 
phlloeophlcal  one."  someone  said  to  the 
Ambassador  the  other  evening  as  the  black 
llxnouslne.  Ucense  ntunber  S  201.  drifted 
througb  Manhattan  traffic  toward  the 
Waldorf-Astoria.  It  had  been  a  long  work- 
day and  It  was  going  to  be  longer.  Goldberg 
puffed  his  cheeks  and  nodded.    "Go  ahead." 

-There  are  reports  the  President  promised 
Toa  somethlnc  better,  say  the  vice-presi- 
dency next  time.  If  you'd  take  this  Job." 

Ooldberg  waved  hU  hand  Impatiently. 
"Tbat's  fooUsh."  he  said.  "I  left  poUtlcal 
Ufe  when  I  Joined  the  Bench.  What's  the 
phlloaopblcal  qusstlonT" 

"Well,  now  that  you've  been  here  for  a 
wliUe,  x'was  wondefliic  what  you  thought  of 
the  future  at  the  U jr.  and  the  future  of  man 
in  a  nuclear  age." 

"That,"  Ooldberg  said  elowly,  "certainly  Is 
a  phUoaophleal  queetlon.  It  Is  the  phllo- 
•optileal  question."  Hs  stared  toward  the 
red  tatopfaone  opposite  him  in  the  back  of 
tba  iiTry«"*"*  and  seemed  disinclined  to  an- 
sirsr  furthor. 

"Ars  you  aneouraged?" 

-Ho."  Ooldberg  said  hesTUy.  "1  wouldn't 
.^y  that.  I'm  not  encouraged.  Peace  Is 
soeH  a  fragile  thing.  It  can  be  tbreataoed 
In  so  many  places  in  so  many  ways.  I'm  not 
snooura(sd.  but  you  can  say  this:  Fm  not 
dlaeoai«fl*il  attber.  Got  Itf  Dont  say  rm 
anoooncsd.  Say  rm  not  dlsoouraged. 
That  way  you'll  be  about  right." 

TIm  aaswsr  sesiiisrl  to  chser  him  and  be 
BMBtlaiMd  the  party  to  which  he  was  going 
latar.  "The  amtiassartoar  who's  giving  It 
■mnsil  to  be  In,  uh,  a  bit  of  trouble  with 
his  fonlcn  minister,  and  I  gather  the  Idea 
of  the  psfty  is  to  imprsss  the  foreign  min- 
ister, who's  In  town.  Maybe  we  can  aU  do 
oonsHM  a  tttUs  good  tonight." 

The  total  good  that  Ooldbwg  has  dons  at 
the  YTnlted  Nations  U  dUBeult  to  evaltxate 


after  one  Assembly  session.  Most  of  his 
work  at  the  U.N.  and  in  Washington  Involves 
contlntilng  Issues.  Further,  Goldberg  him- 
self Is  Impressed  to  the  point  of  awe  with  the 
mystique  of  diplomacy.  He  Is  so  secretive 
about  his  private  positions  that  he  con- 
stantly disappoints  liberal  audiences  who 
hope  for  hints  of  a  dissent  from  Johnson's 
policy  on  Vietnam.  Indeed,  if  the  UJN.  were 
not  such  a  turbulent  confluence  of  secondary 
sources,  it  might  be  hard  to  learn  if  Goldberg 
has  done  any  real  good  at  all.  But  certain 
ratings  can  be  made. 

Before  the  session  even  began.  Goldberg 
was  Influential  in  working  out  a  complicated 
financial  compromise  that  permitted  the 
General  Assembly  to  take  votes  for  the  first 
time  In  almost  a  year.  Ever  since  the  Congo 
crisis  began  In  I960,  the  U.N.  had  ?one  deeper 
and  deeper  into  debt  as  the  Soviets  and 
French  refused  to  pay  their  share  of  the 
coats.  When  the  United  States  Insisted  that 
the  delinquent  nations  be  deprived  of  their 
voting  rights,  the  U.N.  decided  not  to  have 
any  votes  at  all.  "Very  well,"  Goldberg  said 
in  effect.  "We  hold  to  the  principle  that  the 
delinquents  are  wrong  But  the  UN.  has  Im- 
portant things  to  do  We  won't  press  our 
principle  at  this  time."  When  Goldberg  helps 
bring  about  a  solution  of  this  sort,  he  is  gen- 
erally able  to  get  Johnson  to  go  along  with 
him. 

Once  the  session  convened,  it  confronted 
once  again  the  problem  of  Communist 
China.  Goldt)erg's  efforts  to  block  Pelplng's 
entry  were  successful  without  being  inspired. 
On  the  day  that  he  spoke  against  China  in 
the  Assembly,  debate  and  deportment  on 
both  sides  were  unimpressive 

A  man  from  Camlxxlla.  an  oval  of  south- 
e€ist  Asia  that  lies  between  Thailand  and 
Vietnam,  spoke  first.  "If  the  U.N  continues 
to  recognize  the  pseudo-government  ( Na- 
tional China)  Installed  by  the  United  States, 
this  organization  will  fiounder,"  he  warned. 
Before  leaving  the  podium  he  added  In  soft 
French  that  the  CIA  has  been  using  South 
Vietnamese  "disguised  as  agents  of  North 
Vietnam  to  commit  acta  of  mvu-der  and  rape." 

The  next  speaker  was  Liu  Chleh.  the  Am- 
bassador from  China,  or  at  least  that  China 
which  the  UJ*.  recognizes,  China  minus  700 
million  people.  Liu  walked  toward  the  head 
of  the  great  hall,  which  Is  handsome  in  blue 
and  gold  even  though  on  one  slab  wall  some- 
one has  painted  a  white  and  red  and  black 
amoeba.  As  he  neared  the  microphone,  all 
over  the  floor  men  began  slamming  shut 
attach^  cases,  buckling  satchels,  getting  up 
and  walking  out.  They  trudged  noisily  to 
exit*  near  the  rostrum.  Before  poor  Liu 
could  even  utter  "Mister  President."  he  had 
lost  almost  half  his  audience.  All  of  the 
Communists  and  some  of  the  neutralists  had 
gone.  Liu  could  have  spoken  with  the  fire 
of  Pericles  over  the  dead  of  Athens  and  he 
still  would  not  have  reached  half  the  world. 
What  he  did  say,  almost  pathetically,  was, 
"The  civil  war  In  China  la  not  yet  ended. 
Rebels  are  in  control.  But  the  basic  traits 
of  the  Chinese  people,  reasonableness,  mod- 
eration, tolerance  will  prevail" 

Arthur  Goldberg  applauded  Liu  and  then, 
after  the  walkers  had  returned,  a  martini 
or  two  to  the  good,  he  approached  the  micro- 
phones himself  to  defend  the  American 
position.  This  Is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
brought  lines  to  Adlal  Stevenson's  face. 
Adlal  Stevenson  knew  that  Communist  China 
existed.  It  wounded  him  to  have  to  argue 
that  it  did  not.  But  no  hurt  showed  on 
Goldberg.  He  Is  an  advocate,  trained  In 
the  adversary  system  of  law.  I'll  state  my 
side,  you  state  yours,  and  somewhere  In  be- 
tween, a  Jury  may  find  the  truth.  Gold- 
berg was  doing  what  every  lawyer  does — 
expounding  and  defending  a  position,  which 
may  not  be  the  precise  position  he  privately 
holds. 

Loudly.  In  his  flat  Chicago  voice.  Goldberg 
told  the  General  Assembly  that  admitting 


Communist  China  now  would  be  yielding  to 
blackmail.  Logically  and  doggedly,  he  con- 
tinued to  make  points  that  covered  12 
single-spaced  typewritten  pages.  He  feared 
the  Red  Chinese  might  subvert  the  UJJ  He 
feared  that  admission  might  encourage  Peip- 
ing  on  its  present  path  of  violence.  He 
spoke  of  self-determination,  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  goals  of  law  and  peace 
for  all  men  and,  without  striking  a  single 
phrase  of  beauty,  sat  down  to  the  applause 
of  the  delegates  who  could  be  expected  in 
advance  to  applaud  him. 

And  soon  double-chinned,  bow-tied,  soft- 
voiced  Nikolai  Trofimovlch  Pedorenko  was 
doing  the  same  thing  for  the  other  side. 
"There  is  no  need  to  examine  what  has  been 
presented  as  argument  by  the  United  States." 
Pedorenko  said.  It  was  diffuse,  he  added, 
choleric  and  Inconsistent.  Those  delegates 
who  could  be  expected  to  applaud  Pedorenko 
did  so,  and  It  would  have  been  difficult  to 
tell  from  the  public  performances  that  the 
two  nations  which  probably  would  least 
like  to  see  the  extremists  from  Pelplng  seat- 
ed on  the  Security  Council  are  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States.  ("We  worry," 
remarks  a  diplomat  from  the  Soviet  bloc, 
"that  the  Mao-ists  might  try  to  take  apart 
the  United  Nations  stone  by   stone.") 

A  few  days  later  the  General  Assembly  re- 
jected Pelplng  by  a  tie  vote  of  47  to  47.  This 
was  victory  for  Goldberg  without  much  satis- 
faction. "Every  year,"  warned  an  African 
afterward,  "China  gets  closer.  Next  year, 
you  will  see,  they  will  get  in." 

"The  position  of  the  United  States,"  Arthur 
Goldberg  maintains,  both  feet  holding  the 
Johnson  line,  "is  that  until  Communist 
China  establishes  Itself  as  a  peace-loving 
country,  there  is  no  place  for  it  in  the  Unit- 
ed Nations." 

What  Goldberg  does  concede,  slgnlficaJitly, 
is  that  Red  China  Is  an  important  power 
beyond  the  U.N.  He  has  put  the  United 
States  on  record  as  favoring  universal  dis- 
armament, even  if  that  means  that  American 
delegates  must  sit  at  the  same  bargaining 
table  with  Chinese  Communists.  This  Is  a 
major  step  and  a  practical  one.  "We  have 
to  consider  in  any  preparatory  disarmament 
g^roup,"  Goldberg  says,  "not  only  countries 
with  nuclear  weapons,  but  those  with  nuclear 
capability."  The  prospect  of  the  United 
States  and  Russia  disarming  while  Red  China 
builds  bombs  chills  the  marrow,  and  Gold- 
berg is  generally  credited  with  having 
brought  President  Johnson  around  to  his 
point  of  view. 

The  largest  new  crisis  that  confronted  the 
U.N.  was  Rhodesia's  unilateral  declaration  of 
independence  from  Britain.  Since  the  Rho- 
deslan  Government  represents  a  handful  of 
white  settlers,  the  neighboring  states  of  black 
Africa  demanded  that  Britain  intervene. 
Arthur  Ooldberg  contributed  some  nicely 
amblquoua  phrasing  to  the  Security  Council 
resolution  that  urged  Great  Britain  to  act. 
The  council,  whose  membership  Included  two 
African  nations  at  the  time,  was  In  loose 
agreement  that  the  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence was  deplorable  and  that  It  was 
Britain's  place  to  override  It.  But  debate 
stalled  on  the  question  of  time.  The  Afri- 
cans wanted  Immediate  Intervention.  Brit- 
ain wanted  to  begin  with  Indirect  pressures, 
such  as  embargoes.  The  Russians,  mean- 
while, wanted  to  talk  about  Imperialist  colo- 
nialism and  the  French  wanted  to  abstain. 

Just  befoie  the  resolution,  originally  of- 
fered by  Bolivia  and  Uruguay,  came  up  for  a 
vote,  Goldberg  reworked  a  critical  pihrase 
Into  utter  ambiguity:  "The  Council."  the 
resolution  now  read,  "determines  that  the 
situation  resulting  from  the  proclamation  of 
independence  by  the  Illegal  authorities  In 
Southern  Rhodesia  Is  extremely  grave,  that 
the  United  Kingdom  Government  should  put 
an  end  to  It  and  that  lU  continuance  In  time 
constitutes  a  threat  to  International  peace." 
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If  the  critical  phrase  had  simply  read  "con- 
tinuance," the  British  would  have  vetoed 
the  entire  resolution  as  a  demand  for  im- 
mediate Intervention.  If  the  phrase  had  not 
mentioned  any  dangers  of  a  continuance, 
the  African  nations,  possibly  with  the  So- 
viets Joining,  would  have  voted  against  the 
resoluUon.  With  continuance  in  time,  the 
resolution  passed.  12  to  0,  France  abstain- 
Ing. 

"I  voted  for  this  resolution,"  said  Radha- 
krlshna  Ramanl  of  Malaysia,  In  subsequent 
discussion,  "but  as  finally  adopted,  it  faills 
far  below  my  Government's  expectation  of 
what  ought  to  be  done.  I  do  not  wish  to 
diminish  a  tribute  to  the  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States,  whose  talent  for  persuasive- 
ness is  a  specUl  quality,  but  the  final  form 
of  the  text  might  mystify,  Lf  not  wholly  con- 
fuse, the  world  at  large— and  by  the  world 
I  mean  the  English-speaking  world.  Con- 
tinuance in  time  Is  Inartistic,  almost  Illit- 
erate." 

"I  was.  of  course,  very  interested  in  the 
comments  of  Ambassador  Ramanl,"  Goldberg 
told  the  Council.  "For  myself,  I  would 
merely  say  that  eloquence  Is  always  desir- 
able, but  I  for  one  woiUd  gladly  sacrifice 
grammar  for  agreement." 

The  greatest  disagreement,  the  most  dan- 
gerous condition  confronting  everyone.  Is,  of 
course,  the  Vietnamese  war.  It  is  not  Gold- 
berg's war.  any  more  than  it  Is  President 
Johnson's  war.  It  Is  not  a  war  that  makes 
much  sense  to  our  allies.  But  It  Is  a  war— 
and  a  diplomatic  position— behind  which  the 
United  States  has  placed  all  of  its  prestige 
During  much  of  the  recent  General  As- 
sembly meeting,  the  American  delegates  and 
the  American  position  were  ridiculed  "You 
have  taken  over  half  a  man's  house,"  said  a 
neutralist,  "and  now  you  say  to  the  man- 
Let's  talk.'  One  does  not  talk  with  an  in- 
truder. One  throws  him  out."  The  French 
were  delighted  to  point  out  that  the  war 
was  rldlculotis,  but  after  all,  what  could  be 
expected  of  Americans?  The  Soviets  were 
happy  to  discuss  America's  Imperialist  aggres- 
sions. In  the  corridors  and  lounges  of  the 
U.N.  even  our  best  friends  hinted  that  we 
should  get  out. 

Against  such  overwhelming  world  belief 
that  the  United  States  was  bltmderlng  In 
Asia,  Goldberg  was  not  able  to  make  many 
public  debating  points.  He  repeated  John- 
son's phrase  that  the  United  Statee  was 
ready  to  negotiate  on  Vietnam  anywhere, 
any  time,  without  preconditions.  Even  as 
he  did,  UJf.  lounges  buzzed  with  a  story 
that  posthumously  quoted  Adlal  Stevenson 
as  saying  the  United  States  had  turned  down 
a  negotiating  offer,  carefully  arranged  by 
U  Thant,  the  Secretary  General.  Thant  la 
esteemed  In  the  U.N.  and  Stevenson  was 
admired.  No  debating  points  could  be  made 
against  a  truly  neutral  world  leader  and  a 
respected  dead  man. 

But  In  private,  Goldberg's  great  pragma- 
tism, his  Instinct  for  the  practical,  and  his 
mobility  abruptly  became  Important  to- 
ward the  conclusion  of  the  Assembly  meet- 
ing. Amlntore  Fanfanl  of  Italy,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Assembly,  had  heard  quietly 
from  two  Italian  Intellectuals  that  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh,  the  President  of  North  Vietnam,  was 
seriously  Interested  In  arranging  a  peaceful 
settlement.  "If  America  agreed  to  a  cease- 
fire," Ho  reportedly  told  the  two,  "I'd  be 
at   the   negotiating   table  the  next  day." 

Fanfanl  quickly  prepared  a  letter  for  Lyn- 
don Johnson  which  he  delivered  to  Gold- 
berg, who  dispatched  It  to  the  President  at 
the  Texas  ranch.  Things  did  not  go  smooth- 
T?o  ^  newspaper  printed  the  secret  as  a 
U.S.  rejection  of  Ho's  proposal:  the  State 
Department  then  announced  that  It  was 
studying  the  Hanoi  feeler.  Diplomacy  col- 
lapsed then,  the  victim  of  premature  pub- 
licity. But  It  did  not  die.  nor  was  It  mean- 
mgless  for  the  future.  A  few  days  later 
Arthur  Goldberg  was  on  television  saying 
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that  now  we  were  wllliug  to  consider  the 
North  Vietnamese  points.  "We  may  not 
agree  with  them."  he  said.  "We  have  points 
of  our  own.  But  we  are  prepared  in  nego- 
tiations to  discuss  Hanoi's  (four  basic) 
points  " 

Thus,  possibly,  hopefully,  the  United  Na- 
tions was  able  to  move  the  Vietnam  war 
away  from  escalation  and  toward  the  con- 
ference table. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  specifically  refer  to  Mr. 
Goldberg's  statement  that  "I  am  like  a 
lawyer  with  116  clients."  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  117  member  nations  of  the 
U.N.  Therefore,  I  ask  If  It  Is  not  the 
United  States  which  Is  the  one  nation 
that  Mr.  Goldberg  is  not  representing. 

Would  It  not  be  possible  for  Mr.  Gold- 
berg to  emphasize  the  fact  that  he  is 
the  representative  of  the  United  States 
to  the  United  Nations,  looking  first  after 
U.S.  interests  and  not  bending  over  back- 
ward to  please  116  other  incompatible 
clients,  all  of  whom  have  their  own  Am- 
bassadors and  propaganda  experts  ac- 
credited to  the  U.N.? 

I  would  hope  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  remind  Mr.  Gold- 
berg that  he  is  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
perhaps  coming  directly  to  the  point  in 
their  next  conversation,  and  with  his 
Washington  adaptation  of  the  Peder- 
nales  twang,  say  "Arthur,  old  chap,  dont 
forget  you  are  working  for  the  United 
States.' 


VETERANS  EDUCATIONAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Ed- 
wards! may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  is  very 
much  on  the  minds  of  all  of  us.  And 
there  are  honest  differences  of  opinion 
regarding  just  how  we  should  be  con- 
ducting our  national  effort  there. 

But  there  should  be  no  argument  with 
the  idea  that  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  young  men  who  are  risking  their 
lives  every  day  in  support  of  what  the 
President  has  outlined  as  our  objectives 
in  southeast  Asia. 

At  the  very  least,  these  men  are  put- 
ting the  national  interest  above  their 
own  safety.  Many  of  them  are  doing  so 
at  considerable  cost  to  themselves  and 
to  their  families,  and  many  are  inter- 
rupting educational  and  career  plans. 

The  situation  is  similar  to  that  during 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict 
when  the  Congress  provided  assistance 
to  these  men  in  their  return  to  civilian 
life.  Millions  of  veteran  were  given  edu- 
cational help  and  other  aids  as  they 
sought  to  take  up  normal  pursuits  of 
life  again. 

There  is  little  serious  argument  with 
the  value  of  these  past  QI  bill  programs. 
Not  Mily  were  the  men  themselves 
helped,  along  with  their  families,  but  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  1b  better  off  in  two 


First,  we  have  the  advantages  derived 
as  a  result  of  these  men  having  had  edu- 
cational opportunities  so  as  to  enlarge 
their  contributions  to  the  economic  and 
social  advancement  of  the  country. 

Second,  according  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, the  Government  invested 
$19  billion  in  educational  programs  for 
veterans  of  World  War  II,  and  derived 
an  estimated  $20  billion  return  in  addi- 
tional income  taxes  alone  as  a  result  of 
the  education  benefits. 

Clearly,  we  should  provide  a  program 
of  benefits  for  veterans  of  the  current 
Vietnam  conflict.  I  have  introduced  to- 
day a  bill  to  do  the  job,  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  this  proposal,  along  with  others 
which  have  been  advanced,  will  be  ac- 
corded early  consideration  and  suition. 

The  bill  is  called  the  Veterans  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  of  1966.  It  is  lim- 
ited to  educational  and  training  pro- 
grams. 

We  already  have  nearly  200,000  men 
involved  in  the  Vietnam  confiict.  and 
many  persons  believe  the  number  will  be 
sharply  increased,  perhaps  even  doubled. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
realize  the  importance  of  extending  to 
veterans  of  this  war  the  same  recogni- 
tion the  country  gave  to  veterans  of 
World  War  II  and  Korea. 

It  is  not  only  morally,  but  economi- 
cally right,  that  providing  for  the  smooth 
and  constructive  return  of  a  serviceman 
to  a  civilian  economy  is  just  as  essential 
as  It  was  to  prepare  him  with  the  needed 
training  and  equipment  to  enable  him 
to  do  a  proper  job  in  the  Armed  Forces. 


HAVE  A  BROOM.  MR.  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Qur- 
NBY]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.QURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
when  I  submitted  a  bill  to  create  a  Select 
Subcommittee  To  Investigate  the  OEO, 
I  said  It  was  only  the  beginning.  Today 
I  am  introducing  further  legislation  to 
clean  up  the  mess  that  has  been  made  of 
America's  poverty  war.  a  resolution  vest- 
ing certain  authorities  and  duties  in  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

I  propose  today  that  the  House, 
through  its  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  contract  with  an  Independ- 
ent auditing  firm  to  tell  us  in  plain,  non- 
polltlcal  language  what  has  happened  to 
the  $2.3  billion  the  taxpayers  have  shov- 
eled Into  the  poverty  program.  The  res- 
olution further  provides  that  one  of  the 
Nation's  many  fine  management  con- 
sultant firms  be  employed  at  the  OEO  to 
tell  us  what  Is  wrong  with  its  adminis- 
trative structure  and  how  it  ought  to  be 
run. 

We  all  hoped  that  by  this  time  the  pov- 
erty chiefs  would  have  achieved  some 
degree  of  organizatlcHi,  but  everyday  we 
hear  of  more  and  more  bungling  mis- 
management. It  is  high  time,  since  they 
cannot  seem  to  get  straightened  out  on 
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t  lelr  own,  th»t  we  sent  In  a  team  of  ex- 
]jert«  to  tell  them  how  to  do  It. 

It  has  been  quipped  that  the  thinnest 
dtx>k  In  the  lilirary  of  Congn^ss  Is  the  dl- 
r  !ctory  of  poor  people  who  have  been 
Y  elped  by  the  poverty  program.  It  Is  a 
t  dghty  expensive  Joke  on  the  American 
t  ixp«yer.  For  |2.3  billion,  they  have  a 
r  8ht  to  expect  that  someone  has  been 
1:  Biped  besides  far-from-poverty-strlcken 
F3lltlcal  hacks  and  Incapable  adminis- 
trators. 

It  is  hard  Indeed  to  believe  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  President's  promise  to  clean 
out  waste  and  InefSclency  In  Govern - 
I  tent,  when  he  announces  as  he  did  Mon- 
c  ay,  his  plan  to  pour  an  additional  $400 
r  ilUlon  more  than  last  year  Into  the  pov- 
e:ty  war.  This  will  bring  next  year's 
e  cpendltures  to  a  grand  $1.6  billion  wlth- 
c  ut  any  effort  to  clean  up  the  mess  they 
1  ave  made  with  the  money  we  have  al- 
ready given  them. 

If  the  President  really  means  what  he 
skid  in  the  state  of  the  Union  message. 
1  ere  is  his  chance  to  prove  it.  In  the 
1  iterest  of  good  government  and  econ- 
cpiy,  he  should  welcome  the  two  studies 

am  proposing.  But  of  much  greater 
linportance,  in  the  humanitarian  Interest 
c  r  really  trying  to  help  the  poor,  we 
s  lould  all  work  to  clean  up  the  poverty 
war  mess. 

If  he  really  wants  to  clean  house,  here 
lithe  broom. 


January  27,  1966 


VETERANS'  EQUITY  BILL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
^peaker,  I  a«k  unanlmoiu  consent  that 
t  le  gentleman  from  Mlimesota  [Mr. 
I  un»irl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
i:  oint  In  the  Ricord  and  Include  extrane- 
(iis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
^Jection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
f|-om  Penntylvanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  IiANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
siderable niimber  of  veterans  are  finding 
t  lat  their  monthly  pension  benefits  have 
t  een  reduced  or  terminated  as  the  result 
qf  enactment  last  session  of  a  modest  in- 
lue  in  monthly  social  security  pay- 
i^ents.  The  tmfortunate  situation 
c  reated  for  such  veterans  in  receipt  of 
t  oth  veterans  pension  and  monthly  so- 
c  ial  security  benefits  mvdS^  be  rectified, 
{  nd  now  is  the  time  for  proper  legislative 
taction. 

Last  year  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent respectively  passed  and  approved 
1  ito  law  a  7 -percent  increase  In  social 
a  scurlty  payments.  The  undesirable,  in- 
c  suitable  result  therefnun  has  been 
I  laeement  of  a  certain  number  of  vet- 
e  rans  Just  above  one  of  the  income  limits 
s  >t  forth  in  law  for  entitlement  to  a 
s  ?eclfled  rate  of  pension.  In  other 
\  -ords,  the  added  monthly  social  security 
qeneflt  was  Just  enough  to  place  them  In 

position  to  receive  less  pension  than 
llefore,  or  none  at  (dl.  It  is  estimated 
t  mt  29,000  veterans  found  themselves 
it  ths  Advene  position  where  slgnlfi- 
(  uitly  more  was  lost  in  veterans  pension 
t  lan  was  gmlned  by  the  Social  Security 

mendments  of  1906. 

Smbarrasslnc  as  It  appears,  we  must 
decoirnlze.  In  the  case  of  so  many  deserv- 


ing veterans,  survivors,  and  dependents, 
the  exlstance  of  this  unintentional  but 
still  very  real  hardship  and  inequity. 
We  must  not  shirk  our  responsibility  to 
correct  the  unwanted  consequence  of 
total  income  being  lower  now  than  be- 
fore passage  of  increased  social  security 
benefits.  When  the  direct  and  substan- 
tive increase  in  one  Government  monthly 
benefit  brings  about  a  greater  reduction 
in  another  income  supplement  of  Gov- 
ernment, then  the  time  has  arrived  for 
correction  of  such  injustice — in  this  in- 
stance by  congressional  initiative. 

Acting  upon  my  belief  that  full  and 
complete  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  solution  of  their  plight.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  designed  to  relieve  the 
veterans,  widows,  and  their  dependents 
adversely  afifected  by  the  social  security 
increase.  This  bill  provides  an  appropri- 
ate raising  of  income  limitations  for  vet- 
erans without  affecting  pension  entitle- 
ment. It  is  my  sincere  desire  that  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  will  give 
this  and  similar  proposals  their  earnest 
attention  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 


MARITIME  POLICY:   ANOTHER 
VIEWPOINT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
MAnxiARD]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  several  years,  the  American 
merchant  marine  has  been  the  subject 
of  considerable  study.  A  number  of 
these  issues  were  taken  to  the  public 
forum  diuring  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress.  Needless  to  say,  there  has 
been  considerable  lack  of  unanimity 
among  the  various  spokesmen. 

One  of  the  hlghpoints  of  this  activity 
was  the  release  last  October  of  the  con- 
troversial report  of  the  Interagency 
Maritime  Task  Force  entitled,  "The  Mer- 
chant Marine  in  National  Defense  and 
Trade:  A  Policy  and  a  Program."  The 
report  represents  but  one  point  of  view. 
It  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  Honorable  Alan  S.  Boyd,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  Transportation. 
Assisting  Mr.  Boyd  as  a  participant  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  task  force  was 
the  Honorable  Nicholas  Johnson.  Mari- 
time Administrator.  Both  of  these  gen- 
tlemen have  taken  to  the  public  fonun  in 
recent  months  to  promote  and  defend 
their  viewpoint  as  expressed  in  the  task 
force  report. 

In  the  interest  of  acquainting  our 
Members  with  another  viewpoint,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Peter  N.  Telge,  vice 
president,  American  President  Lines. 
Ltd.  Mr.  Teige  made  his  remarks  be- 
fore the  Propeller  Club,  port  of  Portland, 
on  November  24,  19«5.  I  would  hope 
that  all  Members  will  heed  Mr.  Teige's 
warning  of  the  dangers  of  fvu-ther  and 
undue  procrastination  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  discharging  its  role  with 


respect     to     the     American     merchant 
marine. 
The  speech  follows: 

PBOP08EO  Changes  in  National  Maritimb 
Policy — A  Crisis  rot.  thx  Mxbchant  Ma- 
rine 

I  Remarlcs  of  Peter  N.  Telge.  vice  president, 
American  President  Lines,  before  the  Pro- 
peller Club,  port  of  Portland,  on  November 
24.  1965) 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  how  very  pleased 
I  am  to  have  been  Invited  by  our  neighbor- 
ing city  to  the  north  to  address  your  Pro- 
peller Club.  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
we  have  a  particularly  vigorous  and  vital 
maritime  Industry  on  the  Pacific  coast  these 
days  and  that  Portland  is  in  the  thick  of  the 
activity.  Your  steady  progress  here  Is  ap- 
parent to  any  visitor.  I  would  like  also  while 
I  am  here  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Tom  Guerln, 
the  general  manager  of  the  Portland  public 
docks. 

As  a  member  of  the  President's  Maritime 
Advisory  Committee  he  has  been  giving  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  and  talents  to  the  Im- 
fwrtant  work  of  that  Committee.  The  whole 
Industry  should  be  grateful  to  him  for  this. 
I  want  to  talk  with  you  today  abou*  a  re- 
rent  development  In  the  unprecedt  i  an- 
alysis, scrutiny,  and  study  of  the  r .  -hant 
marine  that  has  been  taking  place  lit  Wash- 
ington over  the  past  few  years,  and  to  point 
up  the  extraordinary  threat  this  occurrence 
poses  to  our  maritime  Industry.  Specifi- 
cally, I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  "Re- 
port of  the  Interagency  Maritime  Task  Force 
on  the  Merchant  Marine"  which  was  issued 
last  October  4.  sometimes  called  the  Boyd 
report,  In  recognition  of  the  role  played  by 
Mr.  Alan  Boyd,  our  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Transportation,  In  Its  preparation. 
Let  me  say  first  that  while  I  will  be  critical 
of  the  few  portions  of  the  report  that  we 
will  have  time  to  deal  with  today,  this  does 
not  mean  that  I  think  the  report  Is  all  bad. 
It  is  not.  We  must,  however,  talk  about  the 
parts  of  the  report  with  which  we  disagree, 
for  it  Is  this  process  which  will  ripen  these 
disputed  portions  so  that  they  are  ready  for 
a  wise  and  judicious  disposition  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. It  Is  in  this  spirit  of  constructive 
criticism  that  I  speak  today. 

Study  of  the  merchant  marine  in  this 
country  Is  about  as  unusual  as  roses  in  Port- 
land in  the  summertime.  Just  since  1945  we 
have  had  at  least  14  studies  of  the  merchant 
marine.  Some  of  these  studies  were  con- 
ducted by  groups  that  Included  our  most 
able  citizens,  including  Marian  Folsom, 
former  tresksurer  of  Eastman  Kodak;  K.  T. 
Keeler,  former  head  of  General  Motors  pro- 
duction; James  Black,  former  president  of 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.;  Admiral  Cochrane: 
Admiral  Land:  T.  V.  Houser,  former  chair- 
man of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.;  Carter  Burgess, 
chairman  of  American  Machine  &  Foundry; 
General  Oruenther;  Dr.  Deane  W.  Malott, 
president,  Cornell  University;  Stuart  T. 
Saunders,  president,  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
and  others. 

But  the  recently  pubUshed  report  of  the 
Interagency  Task  Force  is  something  new. 
Unlike  all  of  the  other  studies  it  proposes 
surprisingly  drastic  changes  in  the  present 
order  of  things  In  the  merchant  marine  and 
particularly  In  the  program  embodied  In  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  What  Is  more, 
both  the  Maritime  Administrator  and  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  are  actively 
stumping  the  country  to  gain  suppwrt  for 
the  report.  In  fact,  I  am  advised  that  Mr. 
Johnson,  our  articulate  and  vigorous  Marl- 
time  Administrator,  will  be  here  in  Portland 
in  the  near  future  to  speak,  prestunably  on 
some  aspect  of  this  subject.  This  does  not 
appear,  therefore,  to  be  a  study  report  that 
will  molder  on  the  shelf— It  wlU  apparently 
be  pressed  by  these  vigorous,  dedicated 
people  upon  the  Congress  and  the  White 
House  M  a  new  program  for  the  merchant 
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marine  that  should  be  adopted.  IiCt  me 
make  two  things  clear  about  this  situation 
before  I  go  Into  some  detail  about  the  report. 
A  broad,  careful  reexamination  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's merchant  marine  policy  is  laud- 
able. Any  30-y©ar-old  Government  program 
should  be  carefully  scrutinized  for  its  valid- 
ity and  effectiveness  under  today's  condi- 
tions. Secondly,  I  have  nothing  but  admi- 
ration for  the  vigorous  and  energetic  manner 
in  which  our  Maritime  Administrator  has 
t;ickled  the  job  of  reappraising  the  merchant 
marine.  But,  in  the  end,  study,  vigor,  and 
energy  are  not  enough.  The  proposals  for 
change  must  make  sense — they  must  help 
the  industry  not  hurt  it.  It  will  be  my  task 
taday,  and  I  welcome  it,  to  demonstrate  that 
the  task  force  report  Is  not  in  many  resp>ects 
a  sound  proposal  and  that  the  planners  who 
authored  it  have  been  long  on  energy  and 
on  sweeping  innovation  but  short  on  good 
sense  and  knowledge  of  the  Industry  they 
seek  to  rebuild. 

To  understand  the  task  force  report  and 
what  Is  wrong  with  it,  we  must  review  very 
briefly  the  course  that  has  been  followed 
by  the  merchant  marine  Industry  since 
World  War  II.  The  first  portion  of  this  era 
was  ht)«Jttghted  by  two  facts — the  merchant 
flf«'t  oa'''.!Xte  United  States  had  been  tremen- 
dously 'eVpanded  during  the  war  and  the 
merchant  fleets  of  the  traditional  maritime 
countries  of  the  world  such  as  Norway, 
Greece,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Japan  had 
been  virtually  eliminated  by  the  war.  As  a 
result,  for  a  period  that  really  extends  until 
after  the  Korean  war  in  the  early  fifties, 
our  war-inflated,  U.S. -flag  fleet  carried  a 
large  part  of  our  Imports  and  exports.  The 
tremendous  exports  of  aid  cargo  needed  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  war-ravaged  countries 
and  later  the  exports  of  our  manufactured 
goods  eagerly  sought  by  long-deprived  for- 
eign consumers  were  largely  carried  by  U.S. 
vessels  in  this  period. 

But,  by  1954  the  traditional  world  mer- 
chant fleets  were  back  in  business  and  the 
Inexorable  and  inevitable  march  of  economic 
events  began  to  take  place.  More  and  more 
new  foreign-flag  vessels  appeared  in  our  har- 
bors and  the  participation  by  Ui3.-flag  vessels 
In  the  carriage  of  our  cargos  began  to  plum- 
met. The  process  has  gone  on  until  now  a 
point  of  stabilization  has  been  reached.  Of 
our  dry  bulk  cargos,  we  are  carrying  about 
5  percent  on  a  tonnage  basis;  of  our  liner 
cargos,  i.e.,  package-type  cargos  carried  by 
common  carriers  operating  on  regular  sched- 
ules, we  are  carrying  about  35  percent  by 
weight  and  about  37  percent  on  a  revenue 
basis. 

It  Is  out  of  this  set  of  circumstances  that 
the  interagency  report  has  grown.  Since  this 
is  so,  let  us  examine  exactly  what  it  is  that 
has  happened  to  our  merchant  marine  since 
1946  and  how  these  occurrences  have  been 
characterized  by  the  economists  and  planners 
who  have  produced  the  task  force  report.  In 
doing  this  we  must  remember,  as  Is  too  often 
forgotten  in  Washington,  that  our  merchant 
fleet  is  composed  of  a  number  of  different 
segments,  each  with  Its  own  economic  envi- 
ronment and  problems.  We  have  a  dry  cargo 
liner  fleet  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  a  foreign 
trade  dry  bulk  cargo  fleet,  a  foreign  trade 
tanker  fleet  (now  virtually  extinct)  and  then 
Imers  and  tankers  in  the  protected  domestic 
trades.  As  I  say.  each  of  these  are  subject 
to  different  economic  circumstances  and. 
therefore,  each  of  them  has  had  a  different 
fiite  in  the  jxwt-war  years.  These  differences 
ire  exceedingly  imp)ortant  to  note.  Unless 
this  is  done  by  a  merchant  marine  planner  he 
will  have  resorted  to  a  meat-axe  Instead  of  a 
ripler  approach  to  the  solution  of  the  in- 
dustry's ills. 

Let  us  first  talk  about  the  dry  cargo  liner 
fl?et  engaged  In  foreign  trade.  (It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  report  deals  almost 
solely  with  shipping  In  the  foreign  trades,  not 
in  the  domestic  trades.    I  will  do  likewise  in 


this  discussion.)  The  basic  point  to  remem- 
ber here  is  that  this  Is  the  only  segment  of 
the  merchant  marine  that  receives  direct  fi- 
nancial support  from  the  Government.  The 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  which  estab- 
lishes a  program  of  construction  and  oper- 
ating subsidies  is  liner  legislation.  After 
considerable  study  by  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion it  was  decided  to  concentrate  on  the  de- 
velopment of  a  Uner  fleet  rather  than  a 
tramp  fleet  or  a  foreign  trade  tanker  fleet. 
Despite  all  the  gloom  and  doom  talk  in 
Washington  about  the  merchant  marine,  this 
liner  program  has  been  highly  successful. 
As  I've  previously  indicated,  it  carries  over 
one-third  of  our  liner-type  cargo.  There 
have  been  about  140  new  vessels  delivered  or 
contracted  for  since  the  vessel  replacement 
program  under  the  1936  act  has  been  under- 
way, costing  the  shipowners  over  $800  mil- 
lion after  the  Government  had  paid  con- 
struction subsidy  to  the  shipyards.  By  the 
completion  of  the  present  program,  we  will 
have  built  300  vessels.  We  have  now  the 
second  largest  fleet  of  liner  vessels  in  the 
world  (second  only  to  the  United  Kingdom) . 
and  we  are  building  over  75  percent  of  the 
world's  freighters  of  a  speed  of  20  knots  or 
greater.  Our  new  liner  vessels  are  bigger  and 
faster,  have  better  cargo  gear,  better  paint 
systems,  more  automation  and  the  like  than 
those  of  any  other  merchant  fleet  in  the 
world. 

This  record  would  have  been  even  better 
but  for  the  failure  of  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration to  permit  a  reasonable  expansion 
of  the  liner  fleet  under  the  1936  act  program. 
Applications  to  build  new  liner  vessels  have 
been  pending  for  several  years  before  the 
Maritime  Administration. 

Now  this  strong,  vigorous,  and  effective 
liner  fleet  doesn't  sound  like  the  same  mer- 
chant marine  that  is  being  described  by  the 
Washington  planners.  What  is  it  they  are 
talking  about,  then,  when  they  say  our  coun- 
try has  a  fleet  of  wornout,  obsolete  vessels 
and  is  carrying  only  6  percent  of  Its  cargo? 

What  they  are  doing  is  lumping  together 
our  liner  fleet,  which  I  have  Just  described 
for  you.  and  our  bulk  cargo  fleet.  Let's  look 
at  what  has  happened  to  this  dry  bulk  cargo 
or  tramp  fleet  since  World  War  II.  In  the 
first  place,  the  United  States  has  never  in 
modern  times  had  much  of  a  tramp  or  dry 
bulk  cargo  fleet.  In  1938,  for  example,  we 
only  had  38  dry  bulk  cargo  vessels  and  of 
these,  19  were  small  vessels  of  2,000  to  6.000 
tons  of  deadweight  capacity.  As  I  have  In- 
dicated, the  authors  of  the  1936  act  did  not 
provide  for  subsidization  of  bulk  ships.  So 
that  is  the  most  Important  thing  to  remem- 
ber about  the  bulk  fleet — It  has  received  no 
direct  subsidy,  as  the  liners  have.  The  other 
striking  occurrence  affecting  this  picture  has 
been  the  tremendous  growth  of  the  move- 
ment of  bulk  cargoes  In  and  out  of  our  coun- 
try in  recent  years.  In  1951  we  exported  and 
imported  68  million  tons  of  dry  bulk  cargoes. 
By  1963  it  had  risen  to  over  139  million 
tons — nearly  doubling  in  slightly  over  a  dec- 
ade. During  that  time  the  number  of  U.S.- 
flag  bulk  ships  did  Increase  some,  due  to  our 
cargo  preference  laws,  but  by  1964  we  still 
only  had  about  85  bulk  vessels  In  the  foreign 
trade  and  most  of  these  were  old,  obsolete 
Liberty  vessels.  In  1963,  for  example,  we 
carried  only  7  million  tons  of  our  total  bulk 
cargo  of  139  million  tons.  Now  here  Is  the 
arithmetic  that,  in  my  opinion,  has  caused 
much  of  the  confusion  among  the  Washing- 
ton planners  ind  their  followers.  The  rea- 
soning goes  something  like  this.  If  we  put 
the  bulk  cargo  and  the  liner  cargo  carrying 
figures  together  our  ship*  carry  only  a  pitiful 
8.5  percent  of  our  total  cargo.  If  we  throw 
in  the  old  bulk  ships  with  the  liners  we  have 
an  inordinate  number  of  obsolete  ships. 
Therefore,  in  light  of  all  of  these  merged 
facts  and  figures,  there  must  be  something 
wrong  with  our  Government's  entire  mer- 
chant marine  support  progpram.    The  plan- 


ners then  proceed  not  only  to  suggest  allevi- 
ation of  the  bulk  cargo  problem,  which  le 
the  problem.  They  go  on  and  change  the 
long-standing  Uner  support  program  even 
though  11  li.-iB  been  surprisingly  successful. 

I  want  to  be  fair  to  these  planjiers,  but  I 
must  speak  out  against  this  unsophisticated 
and  undlscernlug  approach  to  our  problems. 
Instead  of  simply  moving  to  cure  the  bulk 
segment  of  our  merchant  marine  where  the 
poor  cargo  carryings  and  old  ships  are  con- 
centrated, they  have  Jumped  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  t'ne  whole  system  Is  p>oor  from  one 
end  to  tlie  other  and  must  be  drastically 
modified. 

This  lack  of  discernment  Is  coupled  with 
an  extraordinary  and  cavalier  appetite  for 
change.  It  Is  praiseworthy  when  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government  takes  a  hard 
look  at  our  older  Federal  programs  that  cost 
the  taxpayer  money.  National  needs  and 
goals  change;  bureaucratic  embellishments 
detour  the  original  course  of  these  programs 
So  I  can  only  applaud  the  reexamination  of 
the  Government's  merchant  marine  program 
which  is  now  nearly  30  years  old.  But  it 
doesn't  follow  because  a  program  is  now  three 
decades  old  that  it  Is  per  se  in  need  of 
drastic  change.  Nor  does  it  follow  that  those 
who  question  the  need  for  such  drastic 
change  are  dinosaurs  or  "blind,  selfish  In- 
terests". There  Is  an  old  saying  that  one 
should  never  take  down  a  fence  without  find- 
ing out  why  It  was  put  there  in  the  first 
place.  This  is  sound  advice  to  those  now 
engaged  In  the  study  of  our  maritime  in- 
dustry. 

The  year  1936  may  sound  like  ancient  hls- 
torj-  to  young  men  today.  But  they  will  be 
surprised  to  find  that  the  planning  and 
thought  that  went  Into  the  1936  act  is  not 
now  all  obsolete.  That  act  was.  in  retrospect, 
a  rather  extraordinary  document.  The  coun- 
try had  floundered  for  70  years  trying  to 
develop  a  sensible  and  workable  merchant 
fleet  program  It  had  gone  through  lump  sum 
.subsidies,  subsidies  for  carrying  cargo  and 
subsidies  for  carrying  mail.  It  had  had  its 
BtandaU  and  most  of  all,  its  failures.  Tlien 
came  the  1936  act.  It  had  logic  and  sym- 
metry. By  providing  a  subsidy  that  would 
equalize  the  vessel  and  crew  costs  of  US 
operators  with  those  of  their  foreign  com- 
petitors, it  was  that  rare  legislative  bird,  a 
rational  system  for  dealing  with  a  difficult 
problem.  It  has  withstood  the  test  of  years. 
It  is  not  perfect;  no  program  is.  It  can  be 
improved:  this  should  be  done.  But,  its  basic 
outline  should  be  preserved  because  in  the 
area  to  which  it  has  so  far  been  applied — 
the  liner  fleet — it  has  worked. 

I  don't  have  the  time  to  tell  you  in  any 
detail  how  the  task  force  rep>ort  does  vio- 
lence to  the  basic  provisions  of  the  act.  But 
I  do  want  to  comment  briefly  on  a  couple 
of  its  salient  points. 

First,  let  me  say  that  the  whole  under- 
lying basis  of  the  report  seems  to  me  to  be 
faulty.  At  its  very  outset,  the  report  grap- 
ples In  a  commendably  forthright  way  with 
the  fundamental  question  of  the  appropriate 
size  of  the  merchant  marine.  It  concludes 
that  It  should  only  be  large  enough  to  meet 
what  are  defined  as  the  emergency  needs  of 
the  United  States.  In  short,  the  old  policy 
set  forth  in  the  1936  act  that  our  fleet  should 
be  large  enough  to  be  both  a  military  auxil- 
iary and  to  carry  a  substantial  portion  of  our 
commerce  is  swept  away.  The  rejxjrt  with 
characteristic  brevity  (considering  its  Im- 
portance, the  report  is  short,  only  51  ps^ges  i 
states  that  since  our  resources  can  be  better 
used  than  In  supporting  a  merchant  fleet, 
only  our  "nonoconomlc"  merchant  fleet  needs 
should  be  met.  But  I  wonder  If  this  Isn't 
too  pat  and  slick  an  answer  to  an  exceedingly 
difficult  problem.  The  world  of  today  is  an 
exceedingly  complex  one  In  which  the  United 
States  functions  as  a  great  power  and  In 
which  It  is  In  conflict  and  competition  not 
only  in  the  political  and  military  arenas  but 
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In  tbe  eoooomlc  field.  World  eoonomlca, 
world  poUtlca.  and  world  security  matters 
are  all  Intertwined.  In  vucb  clrcumstancee, 
who  can  aay  that  an  economic  function  ruch 
aa  a  national  capability  to  carry  a  respectable 
portion  of  ione's  own  commerce  by  sea  Is  not 
needed?  Sea  power  la  not  so  easily  and 
neatly  divisible  between  emergency,  noneco- 
notnlo  needs,  and  nonemergency,  economic 
purposea. 

Another  way  of  teetlng  the  theory  is  to 
look  at  the  numbers  of  the  fleet  proposed  by 
the  report.  It  states  that  400  Uner-type 
veasels  are  now  needed  under  the  "emergency 
need"  test.  But.  a  footnote  states,  these  are 
♦00  veasela  of  an  assumed  speed  of  15  knots 
and  of  a  size  of  000.000  bale  cubic. 

If  the  liner  vessels  In  question  are  larger 
and  faster,  fewer  would  be  needed  Since 
most  vessels  being  built  by  the  U.S.  liner 
operators  today  have  at  least  a  20-knot  speed 
and  over  700,000  bale  cubic  this  emergency 
need  figure  would  probably  already  be  re- 
duced to  leas  than  300  ships.  This  la  about 
the  number  of  the  subsidized,  liner  vessels 
of  today.  Without  getting  Into  any  secrets. 
It  can  be  said  that  with  a  serious,  but  rela- 
tively small  war  going  on,  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  our  Maritime  Administration 
have  In  recent  months  found  it  impossible  to 
meet  the  tremendous  cargo  lift  needs  of  our 
Vietnam  operations  without  requiring  our 
merchant  fleet  virtually  to  abandon  Its 
strategically  Important,  hard-won  position 
In  the  commercial  carriage  of  cargoes  to  the 
foreign-flag  lines.  Even  more  significant, 
they  have  had  the  sobering  experience  of 
foreign-flag  vessels,  either  because  of  the 
attitudes  of  foreign  governments  or,  and  this 
Is  an  sKceedlngly  Important  point,  the  politi- 
cal attitude  of  foreign  crews,  refusing  to 
carry  cargoes  to  Vietnam  when  they  have 
been  asked  to  do  so  by  our  military  trans- 
portation establishment.  One  would  thlnlc 
that  this,  too.  would  give  the  merchant 
marine  planners  cause  to  reexamine  some  of 
their  premises. 

The  excuse  for  this  skeletonized  merchant 
fleet  is  Oovemment  economy — something  In 
the  abstract  we  all  favor.  But  I  strongly 
believe  that  our  country  as  a  great  world 
]X>wer  urgently  needs  a  strong,  well-balanced 
merchant  fleet  as  a  significant  part  of  the 
combined  economic,  diplomatic,  scientific. 
and  military  paraphernalia  with  which  a 
great  power  operates  In  the  world  today.  It 
needs  It  at  least  as  much  as.  and  probably 
more  than,  supersonic  commercial  aircraft 
or  a  man  on  the  moon.  And  we  can  afford 
It. 

But  the  agency  In  our  Oovemment  reepon- 
alble  for  seeing  that  this  important  sinew 
In  our  naUonal  body  doesn't  wither  away 
must  fight  for  the  approprlatlona  and  sup- 
port that  win  make  this  possible.  This  Is 
what  Is  done  by  the  other  departments  of 
Oovemment  that  have  responsibility  for  de- 
velopment of  Important  elements  of  our  na- 
tional strength  such  as  In  the  air  transport 
and  the  space  fields.  It  Is  this  pressure  for 
attention  to  these  policies  that  molds  a 
proper  overall  Oovemment  spending  alloca- 
tion among  these  competing  areas  of  na- 
tional needs.  But  If  the  agency  responsible 
foe  a  really  strong  merchant  marine  has  let 
the  economists  talk  It  out  of  clamoring  for 
the  maritime  Industry's  share  of  our  naUonal 
reaouroes  which  our  security  and  strength 
requires,  we  are  In  a  dangerous  position  in- 
deed. Then  the  whole  {H'ocess  gets  out  of 
kilter  and  our  naUonal  Interest  Is  threatened. 

The  planners  point  out  that  shipping  sub- 
sidies have  increased  over  the  years  Well 
or  oouree.  they  have.  In  the  first  place" 
our  subaldlMd  fleet  has  grown  some  In  recent 
y— "■  ■•  It  ahould  have.  But  It  has  not 
grown  to  match  otir  country's  growth  and 
»••«■.  Our  gross  naUonal  product  has  In- 
ersMed  an  averafe  of  about  5  percent  per 
mrln  the  past  decade;  the  number  of  sub- 
■iniHa  vvMels,  bowrer,  has  only  increased 
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at  the  rate  of  slightly  over  1  f>ercent  per  year. 
Bven  when  the  greater  speed  and  carrying 
capacity  of  our  newer  vessels  are  considered, 
we  have  not  kept  up  with  our  national 
growth.  But  In  reckoning  the  cost  of  the 
Government  subsidy  program  this  Increase 
In  the  size  of  our  subsidized  fleet  and  Its 
productivity  must  be  taken  Into  account. 

The  subsidy  costs  are  also  higher  than  they 
were  because  wagee  of  seamen  and  shipyard 
workers  have  gone  up  But  there's  nothing 
unique  about  this  either.  The  cost  of  vir- 
tually everything  else  the  Government  buys 
has  been  going  up.  too.  Because  the  cost  of 
Its  office  buildings  or  aircraft  carriers  have 
Increased  over  the  years  doesn't  mean  the 
Government's  program  In  either  field  of  ac- 
quUltlon  Is  a  failure.  Yet  this  Is  the  logic 
our  maritime  planners  apply  to  dur  subsidy 
program. 

This  brings  me  to  the  other  salient  pro- 
posal of  the  task  force  report  that  I  would 
like  to  discuss  with  you  for  a  few  momenta. 
As  you  are  aware,  forelg^n-flag  crew  costs, 
because  of  the  relative  difference  In  our 
standards  of  living  are  presently  four  to  five 
times  lower  than  those  of  a  U.S. -flag  vessel.  It 
Is  this  difference  which  the  operating-differ- 
ential subsidy  paid  under  the  1936  act  seeks 
to  erase.  It  Is.  In  effect,  a  subsidy  to  our 
seamen  and  it  enables  a  shipowner  to  com- 
pete though  he  uses  a  U.S.  crew.  This  parity 
system  has  been  the  very  basis  of  our  success- 
ful liner  program  in  this  country.  It  has 
been  rational,  honest  and  fair:  It  has  avoided 
the  pitfalls  of  the  abuses  and  the  resulting 
scandals  of  other  Irrational  subsidy  systems. 
Now  it  Is  proposed  that  this  all  be  changed. 
In  Its  place  there  will  be  the  planners'  shiny, 
new  creation — the  incentive  operating  sub- 
sidy. I  hope  you  will  follow  me  for  a  moment 
through  a  short  but  technical  discus- 
sion. If  you  do  you  will  be  rewarded  by  really 
understanding  in  the  months  ahead  what 
some  of  the  controversy  Is  about. 

This  Is  how  the  new  operating  subsidy  pro- 
gram will  work.  The  Maritime  Administra- 
tion will  determine  how  much  differential 
subsidy  has  been  paid  over  a  base  period  to 
the  operators  serving  a  given  trade  area. 
This  amount  will  then  be  divided  into  the 
gross  revenue  from  cargo  carrying  earned 
by  those  operators  in  that  area  during  that 
period.  The  result  will  be  a  determination 
of  an  amount  of  subsidy  per  revenue  dollar 
earned.  Let  us  say  it  is  25  cents  per  revenue 
dollar.  During  the  next  few  years,  until 
there  is  a  recomputatlon,  this  amount  would 
be  paid  an  operator  for  each  gross  revenue 
dollar  collected.  That  basically  Is  the  plan 
and  I  must  confess  I  cant  see  that  It  has 
any  redeeming  feature. 

Even  a  freshman  economics  student  would 
see  at  once  the  distorting  effect  this  sort  of 
subsidy  on  gross  revenue  would  have  on  the 
steamship  economy.  In  the  first  place,  the 
steamship  business  is  a  cyclical  one.  Annual 
gross  revenues  fluctuate  considerably.  Under 
this  system  we  will  have  the  spectacle  of  wild 
swings  In  the  amount  of  subsidy  paid  the 
operators.  In  years  of  large  revenues  there 
will  be  large  subsidies  paid  (I  can  hear  the 
Inquiring  voice  of  the  economy-minded  Con- 
grwaman  now).  And  in  poor  years  little 
subsidy  win  be  paid  One  couldn't  have 
Invented  If  one  tried  a  long  time  a  better 
way  to  bankrupt  an  industry. 

Note  also  that  since  the  subsidy  would  be 
paid  on  groes  revenue,  the  operators  would  be 
Impelled  toward  taking  cargo  that  It  is  now 
imeconomlc  to  take  Assume  an  operator  of 
a  high-speed,  expensive  liner  vessel  has  space 
available  and  Is  offered  cargo  that  It  does 
not  presently  pay  him  to  take  because  It  is 
too  low  rated.  Is  too  expensive  to  load,  and 
tlee  up  the  vessel  too  long  In  the  normal 
economic  operation  of  the  industry  this 
cargo  would  find  Its  way  Into  a  slower,  older, 
lower  cost  vessel.  This  is  as  It  should  be 
We  don't  carry  coal  In  a  E>C-8.  But  if  by 
Uklnj  this  cargo  the  liner  operator  is  to 


receive  for  each  freight  dollar  a  quarter  or 
60  cents  subsidy,  he  may  take  the  cargo.  A 
24-knot  highly  mechanized  liner  freighter 
shouldn't  be  sitting  around  filling  up  every 
nook  and  cranny  with  cheap  cargoes  that 
should  be  carried  by  less  expensive  and 
sophisticated  means.  I  submit  that  this 
gross  revenue  subsidy  will  seriously  distort 
the  normal  economic  functioning  of  the 
shipping  market  and  in  the  long  run  be 
wasrteful  of  our  resources. 

It  will  also  lead,  it  would  seem  to  me,  to 
weird  results  as  far  as  rates  are  concerned. 
It  is  clear,  for  example,  that  the  operators 
will  want  no  more  FIO  rates  where  the  ship- 
per pays  the  cost  of  loading  and  discharg- 
ing for  this  will  reduce  gross  revenues  and, 
hence,  the  incentive  subsidy.  Should  the 
operators  be  put  In  a  position  where  such 
finagling  of  rates  and  hence  of  subsidy  Is 
possible?  One  can  see  In  the  distance  a 
whole  new  set  of  rules  and  regulations  trying 
to  control  this  situation  following  in  the 
wake  of  this  subsidy. 

This  subsidy  based  on  gross  revenue  will 
also,  together  with  the  report's  proposal  on 
loosening  of  the  present  trade  route  system, 
encourage  U.S.  liner  operators  to  forsake  the 
trades  that  tend  to  have  lower  rated  and 
FIO  cargoes  for  those  with  higher  rates.  A 
trading  area  like  Oregon  and  Washington 
should  give  considerable  thought  to  the  Im- 
plication of  that  development. 

Why  has  this  strange  subsidy  proposal 
been  made?  It  Is  the  position  of  the  planners 
that  the  present  subsidy  system  leaves  the 
operator  without  an  Incentive  to  be  more 
productive  and  efficient.  As  a  representative 
of  steamship  management,  I  find  this  a 
shocking  suggestion.  Under  the  parity  sys- 
tem where  the  effect  of  the  operating  subsidy 
Is  to  equalize  an  operator's  costs  with  his 
foreign  competitors,  he  has  every  reason  to 
be  as  competitive  as  possible  by  having  fast- 
er vessels,  better  cargo-handling  facilities, 
quicker  turnaround  of  vessels,  stronger,  more 
effective  sales  organizations  and  the  like. 
Out  of  this  competitive  Incentive  has  come 
the  most  modern  and  efficient  ships  In  the 
world.  What  our  planners  don't  seem  to 
understand  and  our  Government  promotional 
organization  chooses  not  to  speak  of  with 
pride  Is  that  our  subsidized  U.S. -flag  liner 
fleet  has  been  the  trallblazer  in  most  of 
the  new  methods,  new  ship  designs  and  new 
cargo  gear  developed  In  the  world  in  recent 
years  for  use  in  the  foreign  trade  liner  busi- 
ness. My  company,  American  President 
Lines,  for  example,  has  been  using  cargo 
containers  In  the  foreign  trade  for  over  a 
decade.  It  is  Just  In  the  last  few  years  that 
the  foreign  lines  have  become  interested  In 
this  growing  method  of  operation.  Heavy 
lift  gear,  stainless  clad  deep  tanks,  auto- 
mated reefer  equipment,  mechanized  hatch 
covers,  gantry  cranes  for  containers,  triple 
hatches  for  vertical  stowage,  barge  ships. 
bow  thrusters,  greater  speed  and  size  of  liner 
vessels  have  all  been  American  innovations 
In  the  liner  business. 

There  Is  one  element  in  the  planners' 
theory  on  Incentive  that  has  at  least  a  sur- 
face appearance  of  authenticity.  This  is  that 
under  the  parity  system,  steamship  man- 
agement Is  encouraged  to  give  up  too  easily 
to  maritime  labor.  Let  me  state  emphatically 
that  the  record  doesn't  support  this  at  all 
The  final  measure  of  management's  resist- 
ance to  labor's  demands  is  the  strike.  Every 
time  there  is  a  strike,  the  employers  in  ques- 
tion have  said  "No"  to  a  union  demand.  In 
the  decade  from  1953  through  1962  there 
were  a  total  of  21  seagoing  strikes  against  the 
subsidized  operators.  An  average  of  85,000 
man-days  a  year  were  lost  amounting  to  0  7 
percent  of  the  total  man-days  worked.  Thi.s 
compares  with  the  national  average  of  0.2 
percent. 

In  other  words,  our  Industry  had  seamen's 
strikes  that  in  their  effect  exceeded  the  na- 
tional average  by  2^4  times.    The  Labor  De- 
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partment  has  reported  that  no  major  indus- 
try group  has  a  higher  percent  of  strike- 
Idled  days  than  the  offshore  maritime  indus- 
try and  its  seamen.  I  don't  point  to  this 
with  any  pride.  We  are  working  hard  with 
the  unions  to  Improve  this  lamentable  situ- 
ation. But  It  does  seem  to  me  to  lay  to  rest 
this  canard  that  the  subsidized  operators 
have  been  too  easy  in  their  seagoing  labor 
negotiations.  They  have  in  fact  been  In- 
volved In  strikes  oftener  .'ind  for  longer  than 
any  other  industry. 

I  should  also  point  out  the  progress  that 
i.s  being  made  by  the  Industry  in  the  ration- 
alization of  manning  aboard  lt£  ships.  This 
Is  a  difficult  problem  Involving  social  conse- 
quences as  well  as  vessel  efficiency.  Despite 
this  fact,  considerable  progresr  in  this  field 
is  being  made,  more  than  probably  any  other 
country  except  Japan  where  there  is  a  short- 
age of  seagoing  labor  and  seagoing  unions 
are  weak.  This  autom?.tlon  and  reduced 
manning  activity  was  first  generated  by  the 
subsidized  companies,  not  ths-unsubsldtzed 
companies  or  the  Maritime  Administration. 

All  of  this  seems  to  me  to  eliminate  the 
liist  element  of  the  claim  that  our  merchant 
marine  lacks  incentive.  I  can't  resist  at  this 
point  mentioning  In  passing  that  there  are 
some  restraints  that  do  lessen  our  efficiency. 
These  arise  from  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion's own  rules  and  regulations.  Time  per- 
mits only  a  couple  of  examples.  The  Marl- 
time  Administration  has  Inaugurated  a  pro- 
gram to  standardize  vessel  construction.  I 
can't  think  of  anything  that  will  do  more  to 
stultify  Ingenuity  and  Invention  in  our  in- 
dustry. It  prevents  the  operator  who  knows 
his  trade  route  and  its  needs  best  from  de- 
veloping a  vessel  *hat  will  not  only  minimize 
costs  but  maximize  revenues.  Just  one  other 
example.  One  of  the  principle  expenditures 
of  manhours  by  the  engine  room  personnel 
on  a  vessel  is  in  the  repair  and  maintenance 
of  the  substantial  number  of  pumps,  valves, 
and  motors  that  are  aboard. 

Some  of  the  operators  have  sought  to  up- 
grade materially  the  quality  and  life  ex- 
pectancy of  this  equipment  so  as  to  reduce 
this  time-consuming  work  to  help  enable 
further  crew  reduction.  Though  the  Mari- 
time Administration  Is  urging  the  operators 
to  make  further  manning  reductions,  it  at 
the  same  time  refuses  to  authorize  this  up- 
grading of  equipment  because  of  Its  im- 
pact on  competitive  bidding  and  on  con- 
struction subsidy  costs.  The  report  does 
propose  some  reduction  and  simplification 
of  the  Government  regulation  of  our  Indus- 
try. We  applaud  this  and  hope  that  It  will 
Include  sweeping  away  some  of  the  policies, 
such  as  those  Just  described,  that  are  real 
hurdles  to  the  development  of  an  efficient 
and  productive  fieet. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  said  about  the 
Task  Force  Report,  but  I  can  impose  upon 
you  no  further.  I  hope  you  will  get  the 
report,  read  It,  think  about  it,  and  express 
your  views  on  it.  We  hope  that  its  appear- 
ance win  signal  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
the  reappraisal  of  the  merchant  marine  that 
has  been  going  on  now  for  over  2  years.  Like 
having  a  baby.  It's  wonderful  to  have  one  but 
It  shouldn't  take  too  long.  We  want  to  have 
the  merchant  marine  program  carefully  re- 
viewed, but  If  tills  process  goes  on  too  long 
and  too  vehemently  It  is  destructive  of  the 
very  Industry  which  It  seeks  to  preserve.  The 
undiscernlng  and  unfair  criticisms  of  the  In- 
dustry that  always  seem  to  be  on  the  fringes 
of  every  Washington  inquiry,  however  sincere 
and  conscientious  the  study  itself  may  be, 
are  destroying  the  morale  of  the  Industry. 

So  let  us  get  on  with  the  Job  of  completing 
these  studies;  let  all  those  affected  promptly 
present  their  ca*es  to  the  Congress,  the  White 
House,  and  the  public,  and  then  let  the  deci- 
sions that  must  be  made  be  made  quickly 
but  carefully,  so  that  we  can  all  at  last  get 
back  to  the  Job  of  building  a  strong  mer- 
chant fieet. 


THE  STUDE2^S  OP  REVOLT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Mailliard]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
September,  I  found  worthy  of  calling  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  column 
from  the  San  Francisco  Elxaminer  by 
Mr.  Guy  Wright.  During  the  adjourn- 
ment period,  there  appeared  another  of 
Mr.  Wright's  columns  which  I  thought 
particularly  noteworthy.  The  article 
follows : 

I  From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Dec. 

9,  1965] 

The  Stodknts  or  Revolt 

(By  Guy  Wright) 

One  day  in  Santo  Domingo  I  watched  a 
fledgling  demagog  practicing  his  trade. 

He  was  good  at  It.  A  handsome,  strapping 
college  boy,  he  stood  with  feet  widespread, 
chin  outthruBt  and  harangued  a  mob  of 
fellow  students,  whipping  their  emotions 
until  they  screamed  and  shook  their  anU- 
Amerlcan  banners. 

Then,  at  his  command,  they  went  swarm- 
ing down  the  street,  disrupting  traffic. 

It  was  a  textbook  example  of  civil  dis- 
obedience, and  it  must  have  made  his  pro- 
fessors proud. 

On  me  It  had  an  opposite  effect.  I  came 
home  from  my  Caribbean  adventure  con- 
vinced that  the  American  college  professor 
who  encourages  his  students  to  practice 
civil  disobedience  Is  a  fool  playing  with  fire. 

And  I  hold  that  to  be  true,  professor,  no 
matter  what  your  cause.  Unless  what  you 
want  In  this  country  Is  the  chronic  near- 
anarchy  that  prevails  in  Latin  America,  you 
had  better  stop  telling  those  kids  they  have 
a  moral  right  to  break  the  law. 

At  the  moment  civil  disobedience  Is  the 
weapon  of  those  who  regard  themselves  as 
liberals,  but  they  have  no  monopoly  on  it. 
Nazi  stormtroopers  also  resorted  to  civil  dis- 
obedience to  destroy  the  Weimar  Republic. 

The  seeds  you  are  sowing,  professor,  could 
bring  a  similar  reaction  here.  Long  after 
your  burning  issues  have  faded,  the  pattern 
of  lawbreaking  that  you  espouse  is  likely 
to  remain. 

Latin  America  offers  a  sobering  example  of 
how  this  works. 

Latin  American  universities  traditionally 
lean  far  to  the  left.  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments traditionally  lean  to  the  autocratic 
right,  in  most  cases  Imposed  by  a  coup. 

Yet  the  people  who  impose  and  control 
these  rightest  governments  are  graduates  of 
the  leftist  universities.    How  does  It  happen? 

In  the  universities  left-leaning  professors 
preach  the  doctrine  of  civil  disobedience. 
They  encourage  students  to  march  on  the  na- 
tional palace,  to  paint  slogans  on  walls,  to 
throw  rocks  at  police  In  behalf  of  whatever 
liberal  cause  is  fashionable  at  the  moment. 

As  these  students  grow  older,  they  move 
across  the  political  spectrimi  from  liberal 
to  conservative,  a  normal  phenomenon  of 
the  aging  process.  The  only  thing  that  re- 
mains constant  is  their  belief,  learned  in 
college,  that  they  have  a  right  to  throw 
rocks  if  they  don't  like  the  government. 

By  then,  however,  some  have  progressed 
from  rock  throwing  to  positions  where  they 
command  troops,  tanks,  and  planes. 

The  history  of  Latin  America  is  sprinkled 
with  men  who  began  their  careers  as  young 
liberals    spouting    popular    revolution    and 


finished  as  elderly  reacUonarles  plotting  mil- 
itary coups. 

It  could  happen  here,  professor,  if  you  keep 
preaching  civil  disobedience. 

If  a  college  student  has  a  moral  right 
to  block  a  troop  train  because  he  believes 
war  Is  wrong,  how  about  some  kookle  gen- 
eral of  the  Doctor  Strangelove  type  who  con- 
vinces himself  there  are  Communists  under 
the  Presidents  bed?  Isn't  he  morally  justi- 
fied in  overthrowing  the  Government,  in 
order  to  save  It? 

By  following  your  credo,  professor,  Latin 
American  generals  have  no  trouble  answer- 
ing yes. 


THE  EPITOME  OF  GOVERNMENT 
INDECISIVENESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Mailliard]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  several  months  I  have  spoken 
out  concerning  the  abysmal  lack  of  Fed- 
eral leadership  In  the  American  marl- 
time  industry.  The  industry  has  been 
buffeted  about  in  a  stormy  sea  of  inde- 
cision and  vacillation.  But.  today  we 
have  reached  greater  depths. 

Helen  Delich  Bentley,  maritime  editor 
for  the  Baltimore  Sun,  in  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  today's  issue  of  that  paper 
has  reported  the  opposition  of  the  Hon- 
orable John  T.  Connor,  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  to  the  building  of  American- 
flag  ships  in  foreign  shipyards.  Yet, 
within  his  own  Department  we  have  the 
Honorable  Alan  S.  Boyd,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Transportation, 
and  the  Honorable  Nicholas  Johnson. 
Maritime  Administrator,  vigorously  pro- 
posing that  we  build  our  ships  abroad. 
Messrs.  Boyd  and  Johnson,  it  will  be  re- 
called, were  the  principal  authors  of  the 
report  of  the  Interagency  Maritime  Task 
Force,  which  recommended  foreign  con- 
struction. 

When  such  blatant  inconsistency  is 
prevalent  within  the  very  executive 
agency  charged  by  law  with  the  promo- 
tion of  the  American  merchant  marine, 
one  need  no  longer  wonder  over  one  of 
the  major  causes  of  the  plight  of  our 
marine  industrj'.  And,  If  the  Members 
of  the  House  are  confused  In  light  of  this 
press  report,  just  imagine  the  perplexity 
facing  industry  in  dealing  with  such  a 
chameleon, 

I  commend  the  reading  of  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley's  article  to  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. She  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
able  maritime  reporters  in  this  country 
today,  and  would  hardly  fall  prey  to 
erroneous  reporting. 

The  article  follows: 
Connor  Hrrs  Ships  Policy — OppobES  Bctld- 

INC  U.S. -Flag  Vessels  in  Foreign  Yards 
(By  Helen  Delich  Bentley) 

Washington.  January  25. — John  T.  Con- 
nor. Secretary  of  Commerce,  today  confirmed 
that  he  opposes  the  building  of  American- 
flag  ships  In  foreign  shipyards. 

Thus  Secretary  Connor,  who  also  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  President's  Maritime  Ad- 
vlsory  Committee,  appears  to  stand  alone  In 
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bla  ova  Department  on  title  laeue  vhlcb  bee 
oiueed  considerable  controversy  thro\igbout 
tlM  NkOoB  In  recent  montbe. 

Oonnor  first  revealed  bla  feellngi  on  tbla 
Important  matter  at  a  private  meeting  of 
tbe  Carolton  Club  laat  week.  However,  It 
was  not  until  today  tbat  be  confirmed  tbat 
be  bad  made  tbe  statement  and  tbls  was  his 
belief. 

am  ooNTnuM  vows 

ConflrmatAon  was  made  througb  an  aid. 
wbo  added  tbat  tbe  Secretary  has  been  op- 
poaed  to  foreign  shipbuilding  from  tbe  be- 
ginning— particularly  since  It  would  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  tbe  balance  of  payments 
situation  whlcb  be  Is  striving  to  swing  more 
In  America's  favor. 

Turtbermore,  Secretary  Connor  said  tbat 
If  tbe  Oovemment  bad  been  fulfilling  Its 
obligations  toward  building  up  the  merchant 
marine  over  tbe  years,  tbe  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem  would  be  resolved  because 
there  would  be  adequate  American-flag  ton- 
nage to  haul  American  commerce. 

If  tbls  problem  bad  been  given  tbe  same 
attention  over  the  years  as  It  is  today  with 
tbe  full  cooperation  of  labor  and  industry, 
there  would  not  be  a  balance  of  payments 
problem.  It  was  pointed  out. 

American-flag  ships  are  carrying  less  than 
9  percent  of  this  Nation's  vast  foreign  com- 
merce tonnage,  while  nations  like  Norway  are 
handling  17  percent. 

Tbe  Secretary  is  for  a  stronger  merchant 
marine  and  strong  shipbuilding  industry  In 
tbe  United  Statas.  It  was  said  that  he  Is 
mindful  of  the  Jobs  Involved  in  the  ship- 
yards and  aboard  tbe  ships. 

Tbe  entire  program  needs  reorientation 
because  tbe  U.S  program  is  sufficient  today, 
tbe  Secretary's  odlce  noted,  and  added  that 
it  could  be  aided  on  a  tripartite  level. 

Although  Secretary  Connor  was  quoted  as 
having  said  at  tbe  Carlton  Club  that  he  was 
not  in  agreement  with  the  Interagency  Mar- 
itime task  force  report,  be  sent  word  that 
be  did  not  make  tbls  statement. 

SIC   LOSS  BKXN 


Tbe  replacement  program  now  is  said  to  be 
90  ships  behind  schedule. 


However,  It  was  noted  that  the  crux  of 
the  task  force  study — of  whlcb  tbe  chair- 
man was  Alan  S.  Boyd,  Under  Secretary  of 
Corameree  for  lYansportatlon — is  tbe  em- 
I>haats  on  building  American  flag  ships  In 
foreign  countries. 

Another  part  of  tbat  report  called  for  re- 
pairing American  ships  in  foreign  countries. 
which  would  mean  the  loss  of  (277  million  a 
year  to  tbe  ship  repcUr  industry  of  the 
Umted  States,  according  to  tbe  Shipbuild- 
ers Council  of  America. 

Labor  and  most  steamship  companies 
alike  as  well  as  tbe  shipbuilding  industry 
have  taken  a  strong  stand  against  tbe  task 
force  stndy  and  supported  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Prvaldent's  Maritime  Advisory 
Committee,  which  calls  for  a  vastly  ex- 
panded sblpbulldlng  program  In  the  United 
States  and  general  enlargement  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  so  that  it  can 
transport  at  least  30  percent  of  this  coun- 
try "a  commerce. 

The  oost  of  such  a  program  has  been  esti- 
mated at  between  taoo  million  and  tl  bil- 
lion annually. 

Tbe  subsidy  for  tbe  American  merchant 
marine  in  fiscal  19M  was  about  $340  miUloo. 
For  fiscal  1067.  tbe  budget  provides  $289 
million,  the  first  year  that  there  has  been  a 
sharp  reduction  In  the  budget  for  the  Mari- 
time Administration,  which  is  an  agency 
wltbin  tbe  Department  of  Commerce. 

ONLY    13    irrw  SHIPS 

In  next  year's  budget,  provision  is  made 
for  the  cooatructlon  of  only  13  new  ships — 
and  this  ntunber  Is  based  upon  tbe  transfers 
of  certain  funds  now  in  reserve.  Other- 
wise, tbe  number  wlU  be  11.  Thirteen  Is  the 
smallest  number  of  new  ships  built  in  any 
year  since  tbe  replaoement  program  got  fully 
uiidarvay  ta  1968. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE 
ROBERT  DOLE  BEFORE  THE 
AMERICAN  NATIONAL  CATTLE- 
MANS    ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
AitDRKws]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas,  Robert  Dole,  made  a  very 
significant  speech  before  the  American 
National  Cattleman's  Association,  at 
their  annual  convention  In  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
speech  for  a  number  of  reasons — Brooks 
Keogh.  president  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Cattleman's  Association  is  a  native 
North  Dakotan  and  an  outstanding 
American  who  has  given  great  leadership 
to  this  oi-ganization  over  the  past  2  years. 
and  Bob  Dole's  remarks  on  this  occasion 
are  worthy.  I  think,  of  our  colleagues" 
interest  and  attention  since  he  dealt  with 
the  all-Important  problems  facing  us  of 
adequate  world  food  supply  and  main- 
taining a  sound  agriculture. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  so  that  others 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  study  them: 
REMAaKS  BT  Congressman  Bob  Dole,  Ameri- 
can   National    Cattlemen's    Association, 
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President  Keogh,  officers  of  the  American 
Cattlemen's  Association,  my  friend  Bill  Mc- 
Millan, ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  meet  with  the  members  and 
friends  of  this  great  organization,  as  we 
share  a  belief  in  the  same  basic  principles 
of  freedom  and  opportunity  We  share  a 
deep  concern  over  the  continuing  threats  to 
those  principles  from  within  and  without 
our  country.  Today  we  also  share  a  com- 
mon fear  of  continuing  efforts  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  control  the  production, 
merchandising,  and  pricing  of  agricultural 
commodities.  American  cattlemen  have  al- 
ways played  a  leading  role  in  resisting  these 
efforts,  though  as  we  know,  the  fierce  desire 
to  impose  and  enforce  Federal  controls  upon 
broad  sections  of  the  Nation's  economy  has 
never  really  died  in  many  Washington 
mmds.  In  fact,  It  Is  beginning  to  flame 
again. 

PRICK  controls 

Within  recent  weeks,  the  aluminum,  cop- 
per, and  steel  Industries  have  had  a  taste  of 
the  same  bitter  medicine  farmers  have  been 
gagging  on  for  many  years.  Instant  controls 
are  enforced  through  naked  Government 
power  and  resources.  In  the  absence  of  any 
legislative  authority  to  control  metal  prices, 
the  administration  has  resorted  to  the  dump- 
ing of  Government-owned  copper  stockpiles, 
at  well  below  world  prices,  and  the  threat  of 
Federal  contract  award  reprisals,  as  a  means 
of  Invoking  price  ceilings. 

In  tbe  case  of  such  agricultural  commodi- 
ties as  wheat  and  feed  grains,  the  adminis- 
tration has  flouted  the  expressed  will  of 
Ccmgress  by  dumping  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration stocks  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  de- 
pressing    prices     and     forcing     farmers     to 


participate  in  so-called  voluntary  crop  con- 
trol programs.  When  Congress  wrote  the 
CCC  charter  in  1948,  that  agency  was 
charged  with  "stabilizing,  supporting,  and 
protecting  farm  Income  and  prices."  Today, 
in  my  opinion,  the  greatest  threat  to  farm 
mcome  and  price  stabUlty  is  CCC  itself,  with 
Its  vast  accumulation  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
cotton,  and  other  commodities.  These  in- 
ventories hang  like  the  Sword  of  Damocles 
over  the  price  of  every  item. 

Early  this  month  It  was  announced  that 
CCC  was  moving  millions  of  bushels  of  corn 
from  country  to  terminal  points  where  it 
would  be  offered  for  sale.  Shortly  before 
that.  It  was  announced  the  Governments 
stock  of  wheat — nearly  500  million  bushels- 
would  be  offered  for  unrestricted  use  "to 
assure  adequate  market  supplies."  Secretary 
Freeman  noted  at  that  time  that  U.S.  wheat 
stocks  then  totaled  1.5  billion  bushels,  with 
the  prospect  of  a  700-mllllon-bushel  carry- 
over on  July  1,  1966.  By  that  date,  a  nrw 
wheat  crop  estimated  at  1.3  billion  bushels 
or  more  will  be  moving  to  market.  All  of 
this  would  provide  a  total  supply  of  2  billion 
bushels  for  the  new  crop  year — enough  to 
meet  domestic  needs  for  at  least  3  years  or 
enough  to  meet  domestic  needs,  plus  fore- 
seeable export  demands  for  the  1966-67  m  u- 
ketlng  year,  with  a  reasonably  large  reserve — • 
perhaps  500  to  600  million  bushels — still  in 
hand. 

The  most  important  point,  however,  is 
that  the  offer  to  sell  CCC  stocks  did  not  In- 
crease or  decrease  total  U.S.  wheat  stocks  by 
1  bushel.  Its  immediate  effect,  as  you  know, 
was  to  break  the  price  farmers  could  receive 
In  the  marketplace  by  several  cents  per 
bushel.  Moreover,  this  was  the  Intended 
effect  of  the  announcement.  It  was  a  pre- 
meditated administrative  price  control  action 
willfully  designed  to  place  a  ceiling  on  the 
price  of  wheat. 

On  the  very  day  the  Government  wheat 
dumping  program  was  inaugurated,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  reported  the  average 
price  received  by  farmers  for  wheat  was  $1.40 
per  bushel,  or  54  percent  of  parity.  A  wheat 
price  ceiling  at  54  percent  of  parity.  This 
is  all  the  more  amazing  when  you  reflect 
upon  the  fact  we  have  administration 
pledged  to  price  supports  at  not  less  than 
90  percent  of  parity  for  wheat  and  other 
basic  comoditles.  In  all  fairness,  let  me  add 
that  under  the  wheat  certificate  plan,  the 
value  of  certificates  and  other  payments 
should  also  be  Included;  but  based  on  the 
December  1965.  prices,  the  compiler  will 
still  receive  only  about  70  percent  of  parity 
on  his  total  production,  and  the  non- 
compiler,  as  stated,  about  54  percent  of 
parity.  The  dumping  practices  are  designed 
to  place  a  celling  on  the  price  of  wheat  and. 
In  turn,  prevent  any  Increase  in  the  price 
of  bread,  but  the  price  of  wheat  Itself  would 
have  to  increase  considerably  to  Justify  any 
increase   in   bread   prices. 

In  view  of  efforts  to  control  wheat  prices, 
one  can  well  imagine  what  administration 
leaders  might  be  doing  today  If  they  had 
an  inventory  of  beef  and  pork  in  their  food 
stockpile.  Hogs  have  been  bringing  124  per- 
cent of  parity — what  a  target  this  would  be 
for  the  price  controllers. 

HEMEMBER     1961 

The  so-called  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage delivered  Wednesday  night.  January 
12,  must  have  contained  surprising  news 
for  the  American  farmer.  I  refer  speclf- 
IcaUy  to  the  ridiculous  statistics  cited  to 
the  effect  that  farm  Income  is  at  an  all- 
time  high  and  Is  up  40  percent  in  the  past 
5  years  and  up  20  percent  over  last  year. 
To  start  with,  the  word  farm  Income  means 
Income  per  farm  in  the  President's  state- 
ment. Latest  USDA  flgures  Indicate  there 
are  now  3.286,000  farms  in  the  United 
SUtee — some  670.000  less  than  In  1960. 
Obviously  then.  If  there  are  fewer  farms, 
the  share  per  farm  in  the  nutlonal  Income 
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pie  will  be  greater,  this  has  been  the  case 
over  the  years.  I  would  agree  that  farm 
income  in  1965  exceeded  the  level  of  the 
previous  year,  primarll/  because  of  the  to- 
crease  in  livestock  prices,  and  secondly,  the 
fact  that  direct  government  subsidies  are 
Increasing.  In  1966.  aj>proxlmately  2.4  bU- 
lion  government  dollars  were  paid  to  farm- 
ers, which  is  nearly  quadruple  the  level  of 
payments  in  1960.  While  I  certainly  ap- 
plaud Increased  farm  Income,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  a  more  reasonable  management 
of  government-held  stocks  would  permit 
farm  Income  to  advance  even  further  at 
the  place  it  should — the  marketplace.  Im- 
provements in  this  area  might  help  the 
f.umer  retire  farm  debt  which  has  In- 
creased more  than  50  percent  in  the  past 
5  years.  As  many  of  you  know,  farm  debt 
has  been  rising  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
cither  net  farm  income  or  land  values 
which  suggests  that  many  farmers  are 
forced  to  rely  on  credit  at  least  In  part — 
as  a  substitute  for  Income. 

As  we  reflect  on  Increases  in  livestock 
prices.  It  would  be  well  to  remember  that  It 
was  just  5  short  years  ago.  In  1961,  that  Sec- 
retary Freeman  and  his  top  adviser,  Dr. 
Willard  Cochrane— later  turned  out  to  pas- 
ture— charged  up  Capitol  Hill  with  their 
po-called  supply  management  program  In 
hnnd.  That  was  the  plan  (H.R.  6400)  which 
would  have  placed  the  entire  agricultural 
economy.  Including  the  livestock  Industry,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  professional  planners  in 
USDA.  It  was  referred  to  by  many  as  the 
triple-H  plan,  that  is,  the  hens,  hogs,  and 
heifers  control  plan.  In  a  later  administra- 
tion bill  there  were  to  be  fines  and  Jail  sen- 
tences for  farmers  and  ranchers  who  failed 
to  keep  proper  books  or  refused  to  comply 
with  other  edicts  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Livestock  producers  should  be  eternally 
grateful  that  they  escaped  the  fate  in  store 
for  them.  Congress  stripped  most  of  the 
proposed  controls  from  the  Preeman-Coch- 
rane  package.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the 
record  to  indicate  the  basic  belief  In  a  con- 
trolled livestock  industry  has  been  altered. 

Where  do  you  suppose  cattle  and  hog  prices 
would  be  today,  what  would  be  the  state  of 
the  livestock  Industry.  If  the  supply-manage- 
ment program  had  been  in  effect  5  years  ago? 
To  ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it. 

Therefore,  it  is  Ironic  to  hear  administra- 
tion spokesmen  claiming  full  credit  for  the 
current  increase  In  net  farm  Income — an 
increase  brought  about  largely  through  Im- 
proved livestock  prices.  As  all  of  you  know, 
it  was  ranchers  and  farmers  themselves, 
through  their  own  individual  decisions,  who 
increased  their  own  Incomes  by  making  nec- 
essary adjustments  in  livestock  marketings 
and  numbers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  Government 
decisions  and  policies  which  gave  livestock 
producers  two  of  their  roughest  years  in 
recent  history  during  1963  and  1964.  Whole- 
sale dumping  of  Government-owned  feed 
grains  a  year  earlier  triggered  unsound  ex- 
pansion of  livestock  numbers.  Record- 
breaking  Imports  of  meat  provided  the  ad- 
ditional supply  factor  which  broke  cattle 
prices   to   disaster   levels. 

This  demonstrated  again  that  even  though 
your  Industry  has  succeeded  In  averting  Gov- 
ernment control  and  price-support  pro- 
grams, livestock  producers  are  still  sub- 
ject to  the  fallout  from  supply  management 
plans  devised  for  other  commodities.  It  Is 
argued  that  the  present  feed-grain  program 
Is  a  voluntary  one.  Technically,  this  is  true. 
But  in  many  instances,  the  farmer's  alterna- 
tive to  staying  out  of  the  program  may  im- 
pose such  a  harsh  flnancial  penalty  that  he 
is  virtually  forced  to  comply.  The  corn- 
grower,  for  example,  doeent  have  to  restrict 
his  production.  But  when  he  goes  to  market 
with  his  corn,  he  flnds  the  Government 
there  ahead  of  him,  dumping  huge  surpluses 
and  depressing  the  free  market  price. 


effect    of   CCC    .SALES 

A  research  study  by  the  House  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Agriculture,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  found  that  the  Income  of  farm- 
ers from  sales  of  corn  alone  would  have 
been  $370  million  higher  in  the  1961-62 
marketing  year  had  it  not  been  for  the  com- 
petitive dumping  of  nearly  a  billion  bushels 
of  Government-owned  corn.  This  was.  In 
effect,  confirmed  by  the  Secretary  last  year 
before  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
He  said.  "•  •  'we  purposely  sold  In  order 
to  move  our  prices  down  far  enough  so  that 
they  would  be  way  below  the  support  level, 
the  loan  level,  so  that  we  could  thereby  get 
compliance.  That  was  the  whole  intent  and 
purpose  and  thrust  of  the  program." 

Is  it  the  duty  of  a  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  beat  down  farm  prices  In  order  to 
drive  farmers  into  compliance  with  Govern- 
ment programs?  I  believe  his  primary 
responsibility  is  to  help  protect  our  market- 
ing system  so  that  farmers  can  earn  a  fair 
return  in  the  marketplace,  rather  than 
having  to  depend  upon  a  Government  check. 
Moreover,  I  am  certain  that  most  American 
farmers  would  prefer  to  have  it  that  way, 
Tliey  know  that  the  same  government  which 
can  hand  them  something  today  can  take 
It  back,  with  Interest,  tomorrow. 

Strong  efforts  were  made  during  debate 
on  the  1965  farm  bill  to  restrict  Commodity 
Credit  Corporations  sales  authority.  It 
was  proposed  that  the  minimum  level  for 
CCC  resales  of  grain  be  boosted  from  the 
current  105  percent  of  loan  level  to  a  higher 
figure.  Tills  would  have  increased  prices 
received  by  farmers  in  free  market.  I  might 
note  that  Republicans  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported the  increase  Democrats  over- 
whelmingly opposed  it.  Of  course,  the 
proposal  lost. 

The  current  wheat-dumping  program 
should  convince  skeptics  that  Cungress 
must  place  tighter  restrictions  on  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  dispose  of  CCC 
stocks.  Many  of  us  are  fearful  that  another 
large  corn-dumping  operation  may  be  un- 
dertaken this  spring  in  an  effort  to  break 
prices  and  club  farmers  into  compliance 
with  the  feed  grains  program.  This  could 
have  severe  repercussions  for  the  livestock 
industry  in  1967-68. 

A    FOOD    RESERVE 

If  Congress  should  fail  to  impose  tighter 
restrictions  on  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
dispose  of  commodity  credit  stocks,  then  the 
possibility  of  creating  a  strategic  food  re- 
serve should  be  fully  explored  and  imple- 
mented. While  surpluses  In  grains  may  soon 
be  nonexistent,  adequate  reserves  must  be 
maintained.  A  supply  of  basic  foods,  insu- 
lated from  the  market  and  also  from  the 
reach  of  the  administration — regardless  of 
the  party  in  power — perhaps  would  provide 
the  answer.  This  is  not  a  new  Idea,  but  we 
have  now  reached  that  point  where  Congress 
should  spell  out  not  only  the  necessity  of 
having  an  adequate  food  reserve,  but  how  it 
should  be  handled  and  administered. 

In  my  opinion,  most  of  the  reserves  should 
be  owned  and  managed  by  the  grain  trade 
with  some  type  Goverrunent  contract  re- 
quiring a  specific  amount  to  be  available  at 
all  times.  Certainly  any  guidelines  should 
Insure  that  reserves  do  not  become  too  large 
for,  if  this  happens,  then  the  Government 
would  again  be  in  a  position  of  using  them 
as  a  club  or  a  price  control  weapon.  If 
properly  administered  and  properly  insulated 
from  the  market,  farmers  would  be  better 
protected,  surpluses  would  not  overhang  the 
market,  and  prices  would  tend  to  rise  and 
fall  without  being  depressed  or  stimulated  by 
bureaucratic  action. 

Needless  to  say,  we  should  stockpile  only 
basic  foods.  Supplies  should  be  kept  in 
rural  areas — where  produced  if  practical— 
and  kept  under  the  control  of  the  U  S  Gov- 
ernment, not  the  United  Nations  or  any 
other  International  group. 


I  know  of  a  number  of  Congreesmen  who 
are  hopeful  that  some  such  program  may  be 
established  this  year.  I  am  now  working 
with  Congressman  Jambs  Battin,  of  Mon- 
tana. In  an  effort  to  come  up  with  some  pro- 
gram acceptable  to  the  administration.  I 
understand  we  have  7  million  pounds  of 
goose  feathers  to  stuff  bedding  for  the  Army 
stockpiled,  but  as  yet,  no  insurance  that  our 
fiXKi  reserves  would  be  adequate  In  case  of 
crop  failure,  or  extended  war  in  southeast 
Asia  or  elsewhere.  Our  present  so-called 
surpluses  could  literally  vanish  in  a  hurry. 
We  need  assurance  now  not  only  for  our- 
selves but  for  a  hungry  world. 

WORLDWIDE    FOOD    DEMAND 

The  worldwide  demand  for  food  today  is 
unprecedented.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture recently  reported  that  again  In  1985 
world  food  output  did  not  keep  up  with 
world  food  needs.  In  the  underdeveloped 
countries  especially,  food  production  is  fall- 
ing to  keep  pace  with  population  growth. 
The  world  food  gap  is  growing.  Famine 
looms  in  India,  where  severe  drought  has 
desperately  complicated  an  already  serious 
food  deficit  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
administration  should  direct  greater  atteu- 
tion  tow!u-d  sharing  accumulated  domestic 
surpluses  of  food  with  hungry  people  In 
friendly  countries  and  less  attention  to  uti- 
lizing these  stores  as  a  device  for  beating 
down  farm  prices  and  forcing  producers  into 
compliance  with  crop  control  programs. 

While  I  believe  we  must  act,  for  humani- 
tarian reasons  if  for  no  other,  to  relieve  cur- 
rent food  shortages  among  friendly  people, 
I  am  also  keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  travel  this  road  forever.  The  cold 
truth  is  that  the  United  States  alone  cannot 
continue  forever  to  make  up  the  growing 
food  deficit  in  India  and  other  underdevel- 
oprd  countries.  Even  though  all  production 
controls  were  lifted  in  the  United  States. 
within  a  very  few  years  we  would  And  our- 
selves unable  to  meet  the  constantly  growing 
need  for  more  food  In  India  alone. 

Last  November  I  was  privileged  to  attend 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Conference  in 
Rome,  Italy,  as  a  congressional  adviser 
representing,  along  with  Congressman  Olsen 
of  Minnesota,  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  was  an  interesting  experience,  and 
provided  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  many 
agricultural  leaders  from  other  countries. 
I  was  particularly  Impressed  with  my  visit 
with  Dr  B  R  Sen,  who  is  the  Director  Gen- 
eral of  PAG.  Doctor  Sen  recounted  his  ex- 
perience as  the  Indian  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture during  the  Calcutta  famine  In  1943. 
He  explained  the  difficulty  of  describing  such 
a  calamity — and  that  it  was  something  one 
almost  had  to  witness  to  fully  comprehend. 
He  stated  very  bluntly  that  unless  India 
receives  substantial  U.S.  food  assistance  now 
and  In  the  months  ahead,  a  famine  involving 
some  8  to  10  million  Indians  could  develop 
this  year.  I  might  add  he  made  It  clear  that 
he  strongly  supported  the  U.S  policy  of 
making  additional  aid  contingent  upon  ex- 
pansion of  Indian  food  production  and  other 
self-help  measures.  Doctor  Sen  also  reflect- 
ed the  general  concern  expressed  at  the  PAO 
Conference,  that  America  might  retrench 
and  reduce  Its  agricultural  output  and  cur- 
tall  Its  food  aid  programs  under  the  new 
farm  law.  Doctor  Sen  stated  that  many 
agriculture  leaders  of  other  countries  were 
fearful  that  a  reduction  In  US  surpluses 
would  mean  a  reduction  In  our  efforts  to  help 
friendly  countries  meet  their  food   needs. 

This  experience  alone  was  an  indication  to 
me  that  the  time  has  come  to  make  drastic 
changes  In  our  approach  to  the  problem  of 
world  hunger.  Yes,  for  the  present,  we  can 
continue  to  help  people  with  gifts  of  food, 
but  we  had  better  start  now  to  help  under- 
developed countries  increase  their  own  pro- 
duction. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  American  agri- 
cultural  productivity   cannot   accommodate 
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ih»  food*  DMCU  (rf  Um  world  for  any  aub- 
•tano*  of  time  into  the  future.  Tliree  prtn- 
etpal  approftchei  were  cUaeuwed  at  length  at 
Um  FAO  meetlnf  a*  waya  to  bring  the  pro- 
duetton  of  food  into  conaonance  with  the 
tnorMsUic  world  population  (1)  the  agricul- 
tural productivity  of  the  developing  nation* 
muat  Tarn  Improved.  (3)  the  developed  nations 
togvttaer — not  America  alone — muat  join 
handa  toward  helping  the  developing  nations 
maet  tbdr  food  needa.  and  (3)  population 
oontrol.  particularly  In  underdeveloped  na- 
tloDB.  must  ba  uaad. 

Of  thaae  three  approachea,  I  think  we  muat 
raoofnlae  the  practical  obstaclea  and  Umlta- 
tlona  that  «Klat. 

Obrloualy  there  la  a  limit  to  what  the 
United  Stataa  and  other  developed  agricul- 
tural natlona  can  produce  and  distribute  to 
otlMT  natlona  ot  the  world.  Humanlt&rlan- 
lam  muat  ba  acoocnpanled  by  reason  If  we  are 
to  BuecMd.  The  mere  production  of  food  In 
developed  natlona  Isn't  the  complete  answer. 
The  queatlon  of  how  and  who  is  to  pay  for 
their  effort  must  also  be  answered.  The  his- 
tory of  mankind  haa  seen  no  nation  act  as 
generoualy  to  her  neighbors  than  has  the 
United  Statea  ot  America.  Certainly  we  will 
continue  to  do  our  part  and  more,  but  others 
muat  help  In  assuming  the  financial  burdens 
of  thla  humane  effort. 

There  alao  are  some  very  practical  Ilmlta- 
tlona  in  azlatence  In  regard  to  population 
oontroL  We  cannot  expect  to  change  cen- 
turlea  of  rellgloua  and  cultural  traditions 
overnight  and  any  efforts  in  this  area  must 
take  full  cognizance  of  the  major  religious 
faltha  to  which  population  control  Is  a  seri- 
ous moral  Issue.  I  peraonally  could  not  help 
but  noUce  at  the  PAO  meeting  that  popula- 
tion control  was  not  at  the  moment  a  very 
practical  and  effective  answer. 

There  are  limitations,  of  course,  on  the 
oapaolty  of  underdeveloped  countrlee  to  ex- 
pend their  ou4)ut  too.  Lack  of  foreign  ex- 
change. Illiteracy,  poor  tranaportatlon  and 
marketing  facUltlea,  lack  of  storage  and  proc- 
saelng.  Inadequate  fertilizer  resources  and 
Ineffective  land  tenure  are  but  several  of  a 
boet  of  bandleapa  that  exist.  Yet  In  spite  of 
thaee  obetedea.  we  know  local  food  produc- 
tion can  be  Increeeed.  The  UJS.  Department 
of  Agriculture  recently  reported  this.  Secre- 
tary Freeman  alluded  to  the  Department's  re- 
seercb  In  this  area  at  the  FAO  Conference. 

I  agree,  too.  that  food  production  can  be 
»^pan<iart  In  developing  nations.  It  not  only 
can.  It  muat. 

No  matter  what  approach  Is  used,  one 
thing  le  eminently  clear — that  Is,  there  Is  a 
deeperate  need  for  know-bow,  knowledge 
urtUeh  will  eerve  In  coaxing  Increased  produc- 
tivity from  the  lands,  old  and  new.  How 
thla  know-how  beat  can  be  transmitted  to 
tboee  In  need  of  It  poeea  then  as  the  critical 
oonoept  that  muat  be  dealt  with.  If  we 
review  the  fabulous  productivity  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  and  the  magic  ingredlenu 
whleh  have  made  It  poealble,  we  find  that  new 
technlquea.  new  methoda.  new  machinery 
and  illewiiilnatlon  of  technological  advances 
from  the  laboratory  to  the  farm,  through  the 
maglcel  ektenatoo  service,  have  combined  to 
make  Amerla^'B  agriculture  second  to  none. 

I  would  auggeat  then  several  approachee 
to  meeting  the  need  for  expanded  produc- 
tion of  food  by  the  underdeveloped  nations 
themeelvea.  Some  of  thsee  arent  new  Ideas, 
bat  rather  are  reflnementa  and  a  change  In 
emphaalB 

nret  off.  aa  a  general  foreign  policy,  we 
ahould  eertalnly  predicate  our  assistance  to 
foreign  natlona  on  the  requirement  that  they 
Improve  and  expand  their  own  agriculture. 

Beoond.  we  ahould  coordinate  our  various 
tcehnleal  aalstance  programs  In  agriculture. 
The  Feaoe  Oorpe,  the  Agency  for  Intema- 
ttonal  Development,  private  agencies,  the 
8Ut^  Denartment,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 


ment, and  International  agencies  now  have 
many  overseas  activities  which  often  over- 
lap each  other  and,  thus,  do  not  bring  forth 
the  maximum  results  pKieslble. 

For  example,  our  agricultural  attach^ 
overseas  do  not  have  a  direct  say  In  the  poli- 
cies of  AID  in  rendering  agricultural  as- 
sistance. It  seems  to  me  they  should  have  a 
greater  voice  In  this. 

BXXAD  AND  BTTTTKB  CORPS 

I  would,  therefore,  suggest  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Bread  and  Butter  Corps  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  US.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, to  teach  the  people  of  food-short, 
free  world  countrlee,  how  to  increase  agri- 
cultural production.  Many  of  these  emerg- 
ing nations  have  the  soil,  the  manpower,  and 
the  climate  to  produce  enough  food  for  their 
own  needs.  What  they  lack  primarily  Is 
technical  know-how  which  could  be  supplied 
by  us  at  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  of  our 
present  food  assistance  programs.  In  other 
words,  we  would  introduce  the  farmers  of 
these  countries  to  the  aspects  of  extension 
service,  the  valuable  connecting  link  be- 
tween know  nothing  and  know  something. 

Needless,  to  say,  extreme  care  should  be 
exercised  In  coordinating  and  in  carrying  out 
any  such  program,  and  first  of  all  an  ac- 
celerated program  should  be  devised  to  pro- 
vide a  supply  of  technicians,  with  the  help 
and  cooperation  of  our  land  grant  institu- 
tions throughout  the  country.  The  Federal 
Government  could  play  an  important  role 
in  stimulating  participation  In  such  a  pro- 
gram by  providing  a  modest  bonus  or  sub- 
sidy for  those  colleges  qualified  to  train  and 
equip  the  needed  technicians.  The  tech- 
nicians need  not  necessarily  have  a  college 
degree — but  they  would  be  highly  trained 
to  meet  the  demands  of  their  assigned  coun- 
try or  countries.  Perhaps  an  intensified  and 
accelerated  program  could  properly  prepsire  a 
technician  in  the  "BBC"  in  1  or  2  years. 
Only  qualified  persons  would  be  assigned  to 
a  country,  and  the  finished  product  could 
conceivably  come  from  any  walk  of  life 
prior  to  training — though  farmers  and  others 
engaged  in  the  field  of  agriculture  might 
offer  the  beet  hop*  initially. 

The  subsidy  would  be  conditioned  on  the 
performance  of  the  technicians — upon  com- 
pletion of  training — in  developing  countries 
that  needed  this  training  service. 

With  respect  to  maintenance  and  upkeep 
of  American  technicians  abroad  teaching  ex- 
tension work,  some  arrangement  might  well 
be  effected  to  use  some  of  the  soft  cur- 
rencies generated  under  title  I  of  Public  Law 
480  to  help  In  this  respect,  particularly  with 
respect  to  accommodating  the  expenses  of 
living  conditions,  etc.  In  this  way.  some  por- 
tions of  the  excess  foreign  currencies  cur- 
rently held  In  India,  for  example,  might  be 
put  to  practical  usage. 

And  to  firm  this  program  up.  the  n.S. 
Oovemment  should  deal  directly  with  the 
government  of  the  foreign  country  to  whom 
the  assistance  was  t>elng  extended,  with 
America  indicating  the  scope  and  intent  of 
Ita  effort  and  specifying  what  response  it 
expected  in  return. 

Other  developed  countries  of  the  world 
must  join  hands  with  America  In  this  effort, 
for  this  is  not  a  responsibility  of  the  United 
Stf.tea  alone.  Countries  like  Cemada,  Aus- 
tralia. France,  West  Germany,  and  Britain 
aleo  must  get  into  the  act  in  order  for  the 
program  to  have  an  effective  and  prompt 
Impact. 

In  a  like  manner,  these  same  developed 
countries  must  stand  ready  to  open  the 
doora  on  their  bins  of  surplus  to  the  de- 
veloping countries,  sharing  with  America 
the  strain  of  feeding  these  hungry  people. 
America  must  not  act  alone  to  fill  empty 
stomachs  while  others  act  only  to  fiU  their 
puraea — everybody  must  get  Into  the  act,  or 
it  will  be  a  second  rate  performance. 


Essentially,  then  this  whole  matter  of 
food-for-a-hungry-world  resolves  Itself  into 
these  principal  jjointa: 

1.  Famine  in  full  scale  is  more  in  the  near 
future  than  in  the  immediate  future  except 
in  the  case  of  India;  hence,  there  is  time 
to  plan  to  meet  the  problem  head  en — but 
plans  must  be  set  in  motion  now. 

2.  Because  the  breadbasket  of  America  is 
not  sufficient  unto  the  task  of  feeding  a 
hungry  world  for  time  Into  the  future.  Im- 
proved agricultural  production  must  occur 
in  the  food  deficit  areas. 

3.  Know-how  is  an  ingredient  vital  to  this 
condition  of  improved  agricultural  produc- 
tion, and  this  knowledge  must  be  applied, 
first,  to  increasing  the  yields  of  existing 
acres  and.  second,  bringing  new  agricultural 
acres  into  production. 

4.  Better  coordination  of  all  existing  pro- 
grams is  needed.  The  Republican  Task  Force 
on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota, Congressman  Odin  Langen,  has  made  a 
concrete  proposal  in  this  area  which  should 
help.  I  have  joined  with  nearly  70  of  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  in  the  House  in  intro- 
ducing this  measure  which  calls  for  a  bi- 
partisan U.S.  World  Food  Study  Commission 
to  make  a  complete  inventory  of  all  our  agri- 
cultural assets,  both  human  and  material. 
and  then  make  recommendations  on  how  we 
can  help  to  efficiently  feed  a  free  and  healthy 
world. 

5.  Tlie  best  way  to  implement  know-how 
is  through  an  extension  service  technique, 
a  vital  element  in  the  miracle  of  the  miracu- 
lous agricultural  abundance  In  America.  In 
this.  An.erican  technicians  should  be  trained 
and  sent  abroad  into  the  lands  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  to  help  them  learn  how 
to  draw  the  most  in  production  from  the 
soil.  The  Federal  Government  might  pro- 
vide bonuses  for  agricultural  colleges  in  or- 
der to  meet  this  demand  for  technicians. 

6.  These  technicians  might  be  known  as 
the  Bread  and  Butter  Corps,  and  they  should 
be  Joined  by  other  bands  of  technicians  from 
other  developed  countries,  which  also  should 
Join  with  the  United  States  In  food  gifts. 

The  emphasis  would  be  upon  production 
of  foods  which  can  be  grown  most  quickly 
and  efllciently.  Wheat,  rice.  corn,  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc.,  are  obviously  the  kind  of 
crops  which  would  be  Involved.  What  Is 
needed  is  enough  of  the  basic  foods  to  avert 
hunger  in  these  countries  now.  The  butter 
and  the  T-bone  steaks  would  be  for  the  next 
century.  It  is  my  intention  to  offer  a  pro- 
gram along  these  lines  as  an  amendment  to 
the  food-for-peace  program  which  will  be 
extended  in  Ckmgress  this  year. 

I  doubt  we  have  gone  the  limit  in  direct 
distribution  of  American  food  to  the  under- 
developed countries,  but  a  self-help  plan  for 
increasing  food  production  abroad  is  still 
the  only  possible  way  to  avert  widespread 
suffering  and  p>erhap8  even  famine  in  many 
of  the  underdeveloped  free  world  countries. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  these  are  some  of  my 
thoughts  as  the  ad  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress gets  underway.  My  remarks  have  been 
confined  to  the  field  of  agriculture,  and  I 
need  not  tell  you  there  are  many,  many  other 
issues  of  grave  Importance  to  your  associa- 
tion, to  the  Nation,  and  to  ttie  world,  which 
Congress  must  grapple  with  this  year.  In  my 
opinion,  the  most  Important  domestic  issue 
is  that  of  legislative  reapportionment,  and 
close  behind  is  the  battle  over  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  Outnumbered,  but 
so  far  not  outmaneuvered,  that  great  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  Evxarrr  McKinlkt  Dirksen. 
is  making  a  valiant  effort  to  salvage  14(b) 
and  an  equally  valiant  effort  to  push  through 
Congress  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  permit  Statee  to  apportion  one  house 
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on  a  bicameral  State  legislature,  considering 
factors  other  than  population. 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  important  both 
of  these  Issues  are  to  rural  America,  so  I 
would  suggest  you  contact  your  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  and  urge  them  to  support 
Senator  Dirksen 's  efforts. 

My  allotted  time  has  expired,  and  again 
I  would  thank  Brooks  Keogh  and  the  mem- 
bers of  your  association  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  appear  on  your  program. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  OFFERS 
NEW  VERSION  OF  HIS  BILL  FOR 
DAIR-^TVIEN  TO  AUTHORIZE  MAR- 
KETWIDE  MILK  PROMOTION  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hor- 
ton]  may  extend  tils  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress  I  introduced 
a  bill— H.R,  6081— which  sought  to 
amend  the  Agi-icultui-al  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  marketing  research  and 
development  projects,  advertising,  and 
sales  promotional  and  educational  pro- 
grams in  Federal  milk  marketing  orders. 
This  bill  would  have  permitted  dairy 
farmers  operating  under  Federal  milk 
marketing  orders  to  utilize  their  own 
money  to  sell  their  own  product  provided 
the  program  was  first  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  producers  voting  in  a  refer- 
endum on  this  issue. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
recommending  against  the  enactment  of 
this  bill.  One  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  main  reservations  regard- 
ing my  bill  was  that  there  would  be  a 
spillover  of  benefits  from  research  and 
promotional  programs  financed  by  pro- 
ducers in  a  Federal  milk  marketing  order 
into  areas  in  which  dairy  farmers  were 
located  who  were  not  regulated  under 
the  Federal  milk  order  program  and  who, 
therefore,  would  not  contribute  to  the 
program  cost. 

However.  I  think  It  is  immaterial 
whether  or  not  there  Is  a  spillover  of 
the  benefits  of  such  a  program  to  other 
dairy  farmers  since  the  funds  that  would 
be  used  to  carry  out  this  program  would 
belong  to  the  dairy  farmers  who  had 
voted  to  use  their  own  money  for  these 
programs.  Consequently,  so  long  as  the 
program  undertaken  is  desired  by  those 
dairy  farmers  who  volimtarily  finance 
the  program,  any  spillover  of  benefits  is 
unimportant  and,  in  fact,  a  benefit  to  all 
dairy  farmers,  including  those  who  con- 
tributed to  the  program. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  fur- 
ther objected  to  H.R.  6081  because  of  the 
impact  It  would  have  on  two  private 
national  advertising  and  research  orga- 
nizations whose  operations  are  now  fa- 
cilitated by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Yet.  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  no  legislative  authority  to  sup- 
port these  two  private  promotional  or- 
gani2ations  and.  further,  I  do  not  believe 


it  should  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  what  meth- 
ods dairy  farmers  use  to  expend  their 
own  funds  or  who  is  responsible  for  their 
expenditure.  It  is  not  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  responsibility  to  Insure 
that  these  private  promotional  organiza- 
tions are  the  sole  research  and  promo- 
tional tools  available  to  dairy  farmers 
when  a  majority  of  dairy  farmers  in  any 
one  Federal  milk  order*  market  desire 
otherwise. 

The  final  reservation  which  the  De- 
partment had  to  my  bill  was  the  "rather 
complex  problems  associated  with  the 
setting  up  of  a  series  of  individual  agen- 
cies in  numerous  markets  to  handle  the 
funds  collected  and  to  develop  uniform 
and  objective  programs  where  the  funds 
collected  can  be  used  effectively." 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  an  attempt  to 
resist  any  change  from  the  status  quo. 
It  Is  my  contention  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  should  be  willing  to  con- 
sider changes  when  they  are  proposed, 
especially  when  many  dairy  producers 
already  have  indicated  their  desire  to  be 
granted  the  permission  my  bill  provides. 

Although  I  do  feel  the  Department's 
objections  are  overcome  by  a  closer  read- 
ing of  H.R.  6081, 1  am  today  introducing 
an  amended  version  of  H.R.  6081  which, 
I  feel,  answers  the  reservations  raised 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
bill— H.R.  12386— would  provide  permis- 
sive authority  for  dairy  farmers  under 
any  Federal  milk  marketing  order  to 
support  advertising,  nutritional,  and  eco- 
nomic research  of  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts to  be  financed  by  uniform  deduc- 
tions from  the  dairy  farmers'  own  milk 
checks. 

In  order  for  such  a  program  to  be  in- 
stituted, it  would  be  mandatory  for  the 
plan  to  be  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the 
producers  voting  in  a  referendum  called 
to  consider  this  Issue.  Furthermore, 
under  the  terms  of  this  amended  version, 
funds  obtained  from  these  producer  de- 
ductions would  be  turned  over  to  an  in- 
dependent agency  composed  of  producers 
and  producer  cooperative  representa- 
tives. This  agency  would  Administer 
the  funds  in  such  a  manner  so  as  to  fully 
utilize  the  techniques  and  services  neces- 
sary to  a  successful  research,  promotion, 
and  advertising  program. 

Projects  and  programs  authorized 
under  this  bill  may  be  either  local  or 
national  in  scope,  as  determined  by  the 
producers  in  the  Federal  order,  but  may 
not  be  International. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment  provided 
for  by  this  bill  Is  one  which  will  be  of 
benefit  to  all  dairy  farmers  and  will  In 
no  way  add  to  Government  costs.  In 
fact,  should  domestic  consumption  be  in- 
creased by  the  programs  authorized  by 
this  bill.  Government  costs  in  supporting 
milk  and  dairy  products  through  the 
price  support  program  would  be  substan- 
tially reduced.  It  is  an  amendment 
which  a  tremendous  number  of  dairy 
farmers  have  consistently  supported. 
This  voluntary  research  and  promotion 
program  is  endorsed  by  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation  which,  through  Its 
cooperative  swsociatlon  members,  repre- 
sents by  far  the  vast  majority  of  the  Na- 
tion's dairy  farmers.  Furthermore,  this 
bill  is  supported  by  the  Federation's  New 


York  members,  the  Dairymen's  League 
Cooperative  Association.  Inc.,  and  the 
Northeast  Dairy  Cooperative  Federation, 
Inc.,  whose  combined  New  York  member- 
ship exceeds  30.000  dairy  farmers.  Since 
H.R.  12386  represents  an  attempt  by 
dairy  farmers  to  help  themselves  at  no 
added  cost  to  the  Government  or  the  con- 
sumer. I  feel  that  H.R.  12386  should  re- 
ceive the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  explaining  the  princi- 
pal provisions  of  H.R.  12386, 1  am  includ- 
ing with  my  remarks  an  analysis  and  a 
draft  of  the  bill. 

ANALYSIS  or  H.R.  12386.  A  PROPOSED  AMEND- 
MENT TO  THE  AORICrLTURAL  MARKETING 
AGREEMENT    ACT    OF     193  7 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
permissive  authority  to  allow  milk  pro- 
ducers regulated  by  a  Federal  milk  mar- 
keting order  to  support  market  research 
and  development  projects,  advertising — 
excluding  brand  advertising— sales 
promotion,  education,  and  other  similar 
programs  so  as  to  encourage  Increased 
consumption  of  milk  and  Its  products. 
Such  programs  would  be  financed  by  uni- 
form deductions  from  the  dairy  farmers' 
milk  checks,  provided  the  program  was 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  producers 
voting  In  a  referendum  called  to  consider 
such  proposed  program. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  con- 
cerning milk  orders  (7  U.S.C.  608c(5)> 
to: 

First.  Allow  a  hearing  to  be  called  at 
the  request  of  dairy  farmers  regulated 
under  a  Federal  milk  marketing  order  to 
consider  whether  or  not  such  dairy  farm- 
ers desire  to  finance  by  uniform  deduc- 
tions from  their  milk  checks  sales 
promotion,  market  research  and  develop- 
ment projects,  and  advertising — exclu- 
sive of  brand  advertising — for  milk  and 
dairy  products. 

Second.  Providing  such  proposal  was 
first  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
ducers and  their  cooperatives  In  the  Fed- 
eral milk  marketing  order  voting  tn  a 
referendum,  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agency  organized  by  milk 
producers  and  producers'  cooperative  as- 
sociations to  be  organized  and  operated 
as  specified  by  standards  and  qualifica- 
tions In  the  Federal  milk  marketing 
order. 

Third.  Establish  maximum  amounts 
of  uniform  deductions  which  must  be 
first  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
producers  and  their  cooperatives  and 
that  projects  financed  by  these  funds 
may  be  either  local  or  national  In  scope, 
or  both,  as  provided  in  the  order,  but 
shall  not  be  international. 

Fourth.  Provide  that  funds  collected 
under  these  programs  shall  be  separately 
accounted  for  and  shall  be  used  only 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
collected. 

Fifth.  Insure  that  any  program  devel- 
oped would  go  into  effect  only  if  approved 
by  two- thirds  of  the  producers  voting 
In  a  referendum  In  the  Federal  milk 
marketing  order.  If  producer  approval 
is  not  given,  since  these  programs  are 
secondary  to  the  basic  provisions  of  the 
order,  the  rest  of  the  order  provisions 
would  continue  without  change. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  this  legislative 
propoMl  follows: 

H.R.  12380 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,   M   reenacted   and   amended    by   the 
Agrlotiltural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
I9S7,  M  aimmded,  and  for  other  purposes 
Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  ttepretentativta  of  the  United  States  o; 
America   tn   Congreat   aaaembled.   That    the 
Agricultural    Adjustment   Act,    as   reeoacted 
and  amended  by  the  AgrtcuUural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  aa  amended,  1b  fur- 
ther amended,  by  adding  at  the  end  of  aub- 
•ectlon   8c(S)    the   following   new   subpara- 
graph (I) : 

"(I)  btabllablng  or  providing  for  the 
MtAbUahment  of  domestic  marketing  re- 
M«rch  and  development  project*,  and  adver- 
tising (excliiding  brand  advertising),  sales 
promotion,  educational,  and  other  similar 
progcmms,  designed  to  improve  or  promote 
the  dooMatle  marketing  and  consumption  of 
milk  and  Ita  products,  to  be  financed  by  pro- 
diKer  dadnctlons  at  a  rate  per  hundredweight 
lUud  In  ttk*  order  on  all  producer  milk  under 
the  order.  Such  funds  shall  be  paid  to  an 
agency  organized  by  milk  producers  and  pro- 
ducers' cooperative  associations  in  such  form 
»nd  with  such  methods  of  operation  as  are 
specified  In  the  order.  Such  agency  may  des- 
ignate and  employ  persons  and  organizations 
angagsd  in  such  projects  and  programs  who 
maet  the  standards  and  quallflcaUons  to  be 
■pacltUd  tn  the  order.  All  funds  collected 
under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  separately 
accounted  for  and  shall  be  used  only  for  the 
pnrpaaes  for  which  they  were  collected. 
Projects  and  programs  authorized  by  this 
subparagraph  may  be  either  local  or  national 
In  scope,  or  both,  as  provided  in  the  order. 
but  shall  not  be  International.  Order  pro- 
visions under  this  subparagraph  shall  not  be- 
come effective  In  any  marketing  order  unless 
separately  approved  by  producers  in  the  same 
manner  provided  f6r  the  approval  of  mar- 
keting orders  and  may  be  terminated  sepa- 
rattfy  wticnever  the  Secretary  makes  a  de- 
tarmlnatlcm  with  respect  to  such  provisions 
as  la  provldad  for  the  termination  of  an  order 
Insubasctton  8c(10)  (B).  Disapproval  or  ter- 
mination of  such  order  provisions  shall  not 
be  considered  disapproval  of  the  order  or  of 
other  terms  of  the  order." 


CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICTING 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
SpeiJEer,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tbe  ventleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
M«ntus]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rbcord  and  Include  extrane- 
ooa  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylranla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIA6.  Mr.  Speaker,  though 
a  eongreaslonal  districting  bUl  was  ap- 
proved by  this  body  on  March  16.  1965. 
we  are  still  without  an  act  of  Congress 
with  which  to  answer  an  acute  nation- 
wide problem.  The  legislatures  of  sev- 
eral States  are  wrestling  with  redistrlct- 
Ing — but  are  unsure  If  their  actions  will 
conform  to  national  standards,  or  even 
If  such  national  standards  will  be  Im- 
posed. 

Still  under  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate, seveiml  amendments  to  the  House 
bin  have  been  proposed,  Inchidlng  one 
callUit  for  a  reduction  In  the  maximum 
popalatloo  deviation  limit  per  district 
from  IS  percent,  as  presently  prescribed 
In  the  bill,  to  10  percent.  The  effect  of 
such  a  chaave  will  be  profound,  Indeed 


since  the  lO-percent  limit  will  be  ex- 
ceeded by  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
Nation's  congressional  districts;  more 
than  twice  the  numtier  of  districts  that 
would  be  held  to  be  disproportionate 
under  the  15-percent  limit.  I  believe 
the  following  statistics  comparing  the 
effect  of  the  10-  and  15-percent  limits 
should  be  of  interest  to  every  Member 
of  this  body 

Alabama;  A  redistrictlng  bill  was 
passed  at  the  1965  regular  session  and 
signed  by  the  Governor  on  August  26. 
1965.  A  three-Judge  Federal  court  up- 
held the  act  October  4.  1965,  against 
charges  of  population  inequalities  and  of 
gerrymandering  because  of  the  parti- 
tioning of  Jefferson  County — Birming- 
ham— between  three  districts.  Moore 
V.  Moore,  Civil  Action  No.  3228-64, 
D.C.S.D.  Ala.  District  population  devi- 
ate from  the  average  from  minus  6  per- 
cent to  plus  7.3  percent. 

Alaska:  The  State  ha.s  only  one  dis- 
trict. 

Arizona;  The  fourth  special  .session  of 
the  legislature  adjourned  recently  with- 
out completing  action  on  districting.  A 
Federal  court,  Klahr  v.  Goddard.  Civil 
Action  No.  5112.  D.C.D.  Ariz.,  has  heard 
arguments  and  is  expected  to  redistrict 
the  State  shortly. 

Arkansas-  The  1965  legislature  May  27. 
completed  action  on  and  the  Governor, 
June  1,  signed  a  redi.^tricting  bill  creat- 
ing four  districts  varying  from  the  aver- 
age from  minus  0  6  percent  to  plu.s  1.6 
percent. 

California:  The  State  supreme  court 
on  September  16.  1965.  refused  to  direct 
redistrictine  prior  to  the  1966  electians 
on  the  ground  tiiat  it  had  previously  or- 
dered reapport'onment  of  as.semb!y  dis- 
tricts upon  which  congre.ssional  districts 
were  based  and  that  the  legislature 
should  have  a  rea.sonable  time  after  such 
reapportionment  to  redistrict.  Silver  v. 
Brown.  Sac.  7684,  Calif  Sup.  Ct 

Colorado:  In  April  1964.  the  State  was 
redlstrlcted 

Connecticut:  In  April  1964,  the  State 
was  redlstrlcted. 

Delaware;  The  State  has  one  Con- 
gressman. 

Florida;  The  1965  legislature  in  special 
session  redlstrlcted  the  State,  completing 
action  on  July  2  and  the  Governor  signed 
the  bill  on  July  7. 

Georgia;  Following  the  decision  In 
Wesberry  v.  Sanders.  376  U.S.  1  a964), 
the  legislature  redlstrlcted. 

Hawaii;  Both  seats  are  filled  in  at- 
large  elections.  Both  are  currently  held 
by  Democrats. 

Idaho;  The  State  was  redlstrlcted  in 
March  1965,  setting  up  two  distiicts 
which  deviated  from  the  average  plus  9.4 
percent. 

Illinois;  A  panel  of  State  supreme 
court  justices  with  the  concurrence  of  a 
three-judge  Federal  court  redlstrlcted 
the  State  on  October  13,  1965.  The 
States  high  court  is  expected  to  enter  a 
formal  order  directing  the  plan  into  ef- 
fect when  It  reconvenes  in  November. 
District  deviations  from  the  average 
range  from  minus  6  percent  to  plus  7.5 
percent. 

Indiana;  The  legislature  on  March  5, 
1965,  completed  action  on  a  bill  redis- 


trictlng  the    State   and    the    Governor 
signed  It  March  9. 

Iowa:  There  has  apparently  been  no 
legislative  or  court  action  on  district- 
ing. 

Kansas:  Action  was  completed  in 
March  1965.  redistrictlng  the  State. 
Variations  in  district  population  from  the 
average  are  from  minus  9.6  percent  to 
plus  8.4  percent. 

Kentucky:  Both  the  State  supreme 
court  and  a  Federal  district  court  up- 
held the  State's  districting  prior  to  the 
Wesberry  decision.  No  subsequent  action 
has  apparently  taken  place. 

Louisiana:  A  suit  is  apparently  pend- 
ing In  Federal  district  court  attacking 
the  State's  districting.  Harwell  v.  Afc- 
Keithen,  Civil  Action  No.  3000,  D.C.E.D 
La. 

Maine:  No  legislative  or  court  action 
is  apparently  to  be  expected.  The  two 
districts  vary  from  the  average  plus  or 
minus  4.3  percent. 

Maryland:  Following  Federal  court 
action,  the  State  was  redlstrlcted.  How- 
ever, the  act  htis  since  been  petitioned 
to  referendum  which  under  State  law 
suspends  the  operation  of  the  statute 
until  the  referendum  has  been  held.  It 
has  been  contended,  however,  that  the 
statute's  operation  cannot  be  suspended 
since  it  was  enacted  pursuant  to  court 
order.  Further  Litigation  is  expected  to 
shed  light  on  the  matter.  The  chart 
shows  the  1965  districting  figures. 

Massachusetts:  Apparently  no  legisla- 
tive or  court  action  is  expected. 

Michigan;  Following  an  adverse  court 
decision,  the  State  was  redlstrlcted  In 
May  1964,  creating  19  districts  with  popu- 
lation variations  of  minus  2.1  percent 
to  plus  1.3  percent. 

Minnesota:  There  has  been  apparently 
no  court  or  legislative  action  on  district- 
ing. 

Mississippi:  Suit  was  Instituted  In  Oc- 
tober 1965,  by  the  Mississippi  Freedom 
Democratic  Party  to  invalidate  the 
State's  districting,  both  on  population 
and  racial  gerrymandering  grounds. 

Missouri:  After  a  Federal  court  in- 
validated the  State's  districts,  the  leg- 
islature redrew  the  boundaries,  complet- 
ing action  on  June  30,  1965.  The  popu- 
lation deviation  ranges  from  minus  9.7 
percent  to  plus  9.9  percent. 

Montana:  A  Federal  court  redrew  the 
boundaries  of  the  State's  two  congres- 
sional districts  on  August  6,  1965,  the 
population  deviations  being  plus  or 
minus  3.1  percent. 

Nebraska:  Apparently,  no  action  has 
been  taken. 

Nevada:  The  State  has  only  one  Con- 
gressman. 

New  Hampshire:  The  State's  two  dis- 
tricts have  a  variation  from  the  average 
of  plus  or  minus  9.3  percent. 

New  Jersey:  On  May  21,  1965,  a  State 
superior  court,  Jones  against  Falcey,  held 
the  present  districting  unconstitutional. 
The  regular  1966  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture is  under  order  to  revise  district 
boundaries. 

New  Mexico:  Both  seats  are  filled  in 
at-large  elections  and  both  are  currently 
held  by  Democrats. 

New  Yortt:  The  State's  districting  was 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court,  Wright  v. 
Rockefeller.  376  UjS.  52  (1964 J,  against 
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charges  of  racial  gerrymandering.  Ap- 
parently no  further  action  has  been 
taken. 

North  Carolina;  A  suit  against  the 
State's  districting  has  been  instituted  in 
Federal  court.  A  hearing  is  expected 
shortly  and  a  special  session  of  the  legis- 
lature is  possible  next  spring. 

North  Dakota :  The  deviation  from  the 
average  of  the  State's  two  districts  is 
plus  or  minus  5.4  percent. 

Ohio :  The  legislature  in  special  session 
in  December  1964,  redistricted  the  State. 

Oklahoma:  The  legislature  July  21, 
1965,  cc»npleted  action  on  redistrictlng 
the  State,  overriding  the  Governor's  veto 
of  the  bill.  The  district  population  de- 
viations range  from  minus  3.1  percent  to 
plus  4  percent. 

Oregon:  Following  institution  of  suit 
in  Federal  court,  the  legislature  in  spe- 
cial session  redistricted  in  May  1965. 
The  population  deviations  of  the  new 
districts  range  from  minus  8.6  percwit 
to  plus  6.3  percent. 

Pennsylvania:  There  has  apparently 
been  no  action  lately. 

Rhode  Island:  The  State's  two  dis- 
tricts deviate  from  the  average  plus  or 
minus  7  percent. 

South  Carolina;  A  suit  was  filed  in 
Federal  court  in  early  1965  but  it  ap- 
parently has  not  been  pressed.  The  leg- 
islature may  take  up  redistrictlng  in 
special  session  next  year.  One  county 
was  switched  from  one  district  to  an- 
other in  1964. 

South  Dakota;  The  State  was  redis- 
tricted In  February  1965,  creating  two 
districts  with  deviations  of  plus  or  minus 
3.4  percent. 

Tennessee:  Following  institution  of  a 
court  suit,  the  legislature  redistricted  the 
State  in  May  1965.  The  act  is  being  chal- 
lenged in  court,  both  on  grounds  of  popu- 
lation inequality  and  of  genymsindering, 
especially  because  of  the  partitioning  of 
Shelby  County— Memphis — ^Into  three 
districts. 

Texas:  The  State's  districting  had  been 
invalidated  by  the  Federal  courts.  The 
legislature  in  May  1965,  completed  action 
on  new  districts,  which  have  been  chal- 
lenged in  court.  District  population  var- 
iations are  from  plus  or  minus  9.7  per- 
cent. 

Utah:  The  legislature  in  March  1965, 
redrew  district  boundaries,  creating  two 
districts  with  population  deviations  of 
plus  or  minus  1.5  percent. 

Vermont:  The  State  has  a  single  Con- 
gressman. 

Virginia:  Following  invalidation  of  the 
State's  districts  by  the  State  supreme 
court,  the  legislature  met  In  special  ses- 
sion and  redrew  district  boundaries,  with 
population  deviations  ranging  from  mi- 
nus 4.8  to  plus  5.8  percent. 

Washington ;  The  district  makeup  was 
upheld  by  a  Federal  court  In  a  pre-Wes- 
berry  opinion.  No  subsequent  action  has 
apparently  taken  place. 

West  Virginia;  Apparently,  no  recent 
action  has  taken  place. 

Wisconsin:  The  State's  1964  redistrict- 
lng created  districts  with  a  population 
variation  of  plus  or  minus  3.4  percent. 

Wyoming:  The  State  has  a  single  Con- 
gressman. 


State 

Dis- 

Percent 

Incumbent's 

trict 

deviation 

party 

Arizona 

1 

+.^2.9 

Republican 

3 

-54.3 

Oemocrat. 

California  ... 

1 

-(-29. 1 

Republican 

3 

-f21.6 

Democrat. 

4 

-24.  9 

Do. 

5 

-27.0 

Do. 

7 

-19.4 

Do. 

10 

-1-11.3 

Republican. 

13 

-11.0 

Do. 

1« 

-(-2a  1 

Democrat. 

18 

-f23.4 

Do. 

'21 

-11.8 

Do. 

27 

-12.8 

Republican. 

'm 

-(-42.4 

Do. 

33 

-(-21.8 

Democrat . 

35 

-(-14. S 

Republican. 

Colorado 

1 

-(-12.6 

Democrat. 

Coonectlout 

4 

-fl4.1 

Do. 

Florida 

3 

-(-10.4 

Do 

U 

-fn.« 

Do. 

12 

-fl2.0 

Do. 

Georgia. «-    . 

6 

-f  15  5 

Do 

7 

-(-14.3 

Do. 

8 

-14.1 

Do. 

9 

-16.4 

Do. 

Indiana 

7 

-12.8 

No  Incumbent. 

Iowa     

3 

+U  3 

Democrat 

7 

-10.4 

Do. 

Kentucky. 

1 

—19  2 

Do 

3 

-17.6 

Do. 

3 

4-40.8 

Do. 

4 

-1-10.3 

Do. 

fi 

-15.9 

Republican. 

Louisiana. 

1 
2 

-(-10.4 
-(-22.7 

Do. 

5 

-15.3 

Do. 

6 

-(-31.7 

Do. 

8 

-35.2 

Do. 

Marylnnd    ^ 

1 

-14.9 

Republican. 
Democrat. 

2 

-(-14.4 

3 

-(-1Z2 

Do. 

7 

-(-13.6 

Do. 

« 

-12  0 

No  Incumbent. 

Massachusetts 

1 

-12.3 

Republican. 

U 

-fll.6 

Democrat. 

MInnpvitji 

2 

-12  0 

Republican. 
Democrat. 

4 

•f  11  8 

6 

-(•13.2 

Do. 

7 

-11.5 

Republican. 

Mi<i«is."!lpr) 

1 

-16.2 

2 

4-38.7 

Do. 

4 

-32.2 

Republican. 

Nehrnsks 

1 

-fl2.8 

Democrat. 

2 

-14.0 

Republican. 

New  Jersey ... 

1 

-(-44.8 

Do. 

2 

-21.8 

Democrat. 

4 

4-21.4 

Do. 

6 

4-24.7 

Republican. 

7 

-1-37.4 

Do, 

9 

4-11.6 

Democrat. 

10 

-24.8 

Do. 

11 

-23.7 

Do. 

12 

-10.5 

Do. 

13 

-36.5 

Do. 

14 

-36.9 

Do. 

New  York 

7 

4-12  3 

Democrat. 

12 

4-15.1 

Do. 

13 

4-11.2 

Do. 

14 

4-13.3 

Do. 

15 

-14.3 

Do. 

16 

-13.8 

Do. 

21 

-11.8 

Do. 

22 

-12  1 

Do. 

33 

-Id.  6 

Do. 

24 

-14.4 

Republican. 

2« 

4-10.6 

Democrat. 

30 

4-12  6 

Republican. 

31 

-13.7 

Do. 

North  Carolina 

1 

-32.6 

Democrat. 

2 

-15.6 

Do. 

4 

4-11.3 

Do. 

fi 

4-17.6 

Do. 

8 

4-18.7 

Republican. 

U 

-12.8 

Democrat. 

Ohio 

4 

-12.4 

Republican. 
Do. 

5 

-12  3 

8 

4-13,0 

Democrat. 

12 

-18,1 

Republican. 

14 

4-13  2 

Do. 

15 

-13.0 

No  Incumbent. 

Penn?ylvRn1a 

« 

4-31.8 

Democrat. 

7 

4-31.9 

Republican. 

8 

4-27.9 

Do. 

9 

4-16.6 

Do. 

10 

-10.8 

Do. 

11 

-17.2 

Democrat. 

13 

4-23.2 

Republican. 

IS 

-27,7 

Democrat. 

16 

-15.7 

Republican. 

21 

-15.9 

Democrat. 

22 

-14.6 

Republican. 

23 

-11.0 

Do. 

South  Carolina 

2 

4-33.9 

Do. 

3 

-19.7 

Democrat. 

5 

-23.9 

Do. 

TBTinpimBB    . 

1 

4-11,4 

Republican. 

2 

4-14.4 

Do. 

3 

4-10.1 

Do. 

6 

-13.8 

Democrat. 

State 

Dis- 
trict 

I'ercent 
deviation 

Incumbent'! 
party 

Washington 

We.st  Virginia 

2 
3 

2 
4 

6 

-10.1 
-16.0 

4-25.2 
-U.4 

-18.6 

Democrat. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 

Summary  of  Stat*  congressional 
district  populations  vtiieb  d»- 
viale  from  the  mwm  by— 

State 

10.1  to  15  per-       More  than  15 
cent                   percent 

Total 

Districts  'Total 

Districts 

Arizona 

2 

1,3 

California 

5    Vn  13  21. 

9 

r- 

1.  8,  4,  8, 

1^,   28. 
33 

Colorado 

1 
1 
3 

•^,35 

I 
4 

S    11    12 

Connecticut 

Florida 

(^eor^a  ..  ,__ 

2   "'  ">:» 

3 

«,• 

Indiana 

1 

2 
1 

2 

6 

2 

4 

7 
2,7 

4 

1,2.3,7; 

.4,k? 

Iowa 

4 

4 

1  2  3.  5 

Louisiana 

2,  5,  6,  8 

Maryland.. 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

"s 

Mississippi 

1,2.4 

Nebraska 

2 

2 

12 

2 

S 

3 

1.2 

8,12 

7, 13, 14, 
15,16. 
21.22, 
23.24, 

29.  aa 

31 

4.11 

4,    5,    9. 

14.15 

10.22,23 

New  Jersey 

9 

1 

4 

1 

9 
3 

1.  2,  4,  6, 

North  Carolina 

Ohio      

7,      10, 
11,    18, 
14 

13 

1,  2,  6,  8 
12 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

»,  7,  8,  9. 
11,    18, 

16,    16, 
21 
2  3  5 

Tennessee 

4 

1 
2 

1.2,3,6 

2 

2.4 

N^'ashlnpton... 

2 

1 

8  7 

We^t  Virginia 

5 

10.1  to  16 

percent 

deviation 

More 
than  15 
percent 
deviation 

Districts  with  Incumbent  Repub- 
Lican,"! : 
Exceed  mean 

7 
14 

25 
12 

0 
3 

12 

l>ess  than  mean      ..  , 

4 

Districts  with  Incumbent  Demo- 
crats; 
Exceed  mean 

14 

Less  than  mean              .  . 

34 

Districts  with  no  incumbents: 
Exceed  mean     

0 

Less  than  mean  

0 

Total  districts  affected  with- 
in deviation  grouping 

Total  States  affected  within 
deviation  grouping _.. 

61 
21 

54 

10  perMntlKVpercent 

deviation!  deviation 

limit     1     limit 

1 

Total  districts  affected 

1  116  '                84 

ToUl  States  affected 

1                 24    !                    14 

1           : 

I  The  61  dislricU  falling  lietween  the  10-  and  15-percent 
limits,  plus  the  64  which  exceed  the  15- percent  limit 


cxir- 


AWARD  TO  ROBERT  P.  HAYES  FOR 
OUTSTANDINa  FREE  ENTERPRISE 
ACHIEVEMENTS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
CAim]  may  extend  hlB  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rbcoko  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.  

Tbe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  PenniylTania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1965, 
tbe  Pre*  Enterprise  Awards  Association, 
Inc..  aa  organlSKtion  chartered  in  the 
State  Of  New  York,  made  its  annual 
awards  for  outstanding  free  enterprise 
achlewments  and  one  of  the  recipients 
of  the  award  was  a  longtime  personal 
friend  of  mine,  Robert  F.  Hayes,  a  most 
enlightened  industrialist  who  was  bom 
In  Gamaliel.  Ky..  in  my  home  county  of 
Monroe. 

In  recognition  of  this  outstanding 
award,  I  ask  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  House  that  the  attached  article  con- 
taining a  brief  r6sum6  of  Mr.  Hayes'  rise 
from  rags  to  riches  be  printed  in  the 
Rsc<»B  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection  to  the  reqxiest 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  the 
material  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoao.  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bob«rt  V.  Hayw.  who  la  now  61  yaara 
of  sff*  and  rmHOm  at  lOM  Ljmwood  Boule- 
Tard.  MashTUla,  Tann.,  la  founder,  president. 
and  obalnnan  at  the  Hajea  Oarment  Co.  of 
NaahvUle,  Tenn.,  which  hM  the  following 
dlTUlona:  HopklnavUle  CloUilng  B£&nufac- 
turlng  Co..  HopklnsTlUe.  Ky.;  Todd  Manu- 
facturing Co..  KIkton.  Ky.:  Simpson  Manu- 
facturing Co..  Franklin.  Ky.;  TompklnavlUe 
Manufacturing  Co..  TomplclnavUie.  Ky.; 
Monroe  Manufacturing  Co.,  (temallel.  Ky.: 
Roawttll  Manufacturing  Co..  Roawell  and 
Alpbaratta,  Oa.  Mr.  Hayee  la  aleo  the  co- 
foundar  and  ohalnnan  of  the  H-K  Corp., 
Atlanta,  Oa. 

TO  be  a  recipient  of  the  Free  Bnterprlae 
Awards  AasoeUtlon's  14th  annual  1968 
American  Succeaa  Story  Awards  la  an  ex- 
ample of  the  success  possible  under  Amer- 
ica's frae  antarprlaa  democracy. 

Mr.  Bayaa  waa  the  son  of  a  village  mer- 
chant. He  worked  bis  way  through  high 
school  and  the  tfnlverslty  of  Kentucky  and 
earned  a  BS.  degree  In  engineering.  He 
taught  In  a  one-room  rural  school  and  worked 
for  a  years  as  a  student  englnear  for  Gen- 
eral KlecUlc  Co..  but  lost  his  Job  In  the 
dapreaalon.  He  then  worked  for  a  garment 
factory  as  a  laborer,  rmg  b*ler.  working  up 
to  ylce  president  In  charge  of  production 
for  four  plants. 

In  1940.  Mt.  Hayes  left  thla  sectire  poslUon 
and  risked  his  saTlnga  and  borrowed  money 
to  start  the  Hayes  Oarment  Co.  with  one 
small  plant  at  Elkton.  Ky.  HU  hard  work 
and  laaderalilp  overcame  many  obstacles  and 
competition.  He  developed  new  markets, 
products.  Installed  new  machinery,  and  built 
Hayes  Oarment  to  8  plants  employing  3.200 
people. 

Hayaa  Oarmant  la  now  a  leading  maker 
of  man's  and  boys'  casual  pants,  utility  and 
work  wear  with  834  million  In  sales  through 
6,000  retaU  stores  naUonwlde.  Hayes  also 
makes  work  clothes  for  tbe  rental  laimdry 
.trade  and  Its  military  work  garments  are 
distributed  through  post  exchanges  world- 
wide. Bayea  is  an  exclusive  licensee  of  the 
B.V.D.  tradamark  In  the  men's  and  boys' 
casual  pants,  and  work  wear  category  In  the 
UBltad  atatas  and  soma  foreign  eountrlaa. 

StiU  tipandlng,  Bobart  F.  Hayes  U  oo- 
foundar  and  chairman  of  the  H-K  Corp.  In 
Atlanta,  Oa.,  and  has  built  Ita  "Male"  casual 
paOtlB  to  natkmal  roognltlon  In  the  paat  a 
yaaia.  Hia  la  a  davotad  worker  for  civic  and 
Industry  eaueas.    He  baa  been  cited  for  bla 


up-from-the-ranks  career  amd  leadership 
which  has  btillt  thriving  Industries  In  hla 
plant  communities. 


LESS  TALK,  MORE  ACTION 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
may  be  disagreement  among  Members  on 
the  size  or  extent  of  the  new  OI  bill  but 
there  must  be  no  more  dragging  of  feet 
by  anyone  in  the  House  against  the 
prompt  consideration  of  the  poorly 
named  or  perhaps  misnamed  cold  war 
QI  bill  of  rights. 

Approximately  100  such  bills  have  been 
Introduced  during  the  89th  Congress. 
These  differ  as  to  effective  dates,  eligibil- 
ity, termination  dates,  as  well  as  the  types 
of  benefits  provided.  Some  of  the  bills 
would  go  badt  to  the  termination  of  the 
Korean  conflict  and  cover  everyone  who 
has  been  in  the  military  service  since  that 
time.  Some  would  provide  for  coverage 
of  only  those  who  serve  In  Vietnam. 
Others  are  broad  enough  to  cover 
anyone  who  has  served  outside  the 
United  States.  Some  cover  only  edu- 
cational or  job  training  benefits 
while  some  provide  for  both  school  aid 
and  housing  loans.  Others  provide  even 
for  Insurance  and  other  items. 

Generally  speaking,  the  bills  can  be 
divided  into  two  types:  one  group  similar 
to  S.  9,  the  bill  the  Senate  passed  last 
year,  providing  for  Korean- type  benefits 
with  educational  payments  based  on 
marital  status  and  the  number  of  de- 
pendents but  with  the  differing  require- 
ment of  6  months'  active  duty  as  opposed 
to  90  days  in  the  Korean  bill. 

The  other  classification  of  bills  follows 
the  provisions  of  HJl.  1006  and  its  cwn- 
panlons.  While  the  benefits  are  basically 
the  same  as  S.  9.  the  difference  lies  in 
eligibility,  by  limiting  benefits  to  post- 
Korean  veterans  who  serve  90  days  of 
active  duty  in  "a  combat  zone."  This 
group  of  bills  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  "hot  spot"  bills. 

Leaving  out  of  suxount  the  shades  of 
differences  between  the  several  bills, 
nearly  everyone  Is  In  agreement  the 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  should 
proceed  Immediately  to  hold  hearings. 
Such  hearings  would  give  a  forum  for 
those  Members  who  have  sponsored  a 
particular  bill  to  explain  its  merits. 
Hearings  should  continue  for  a  reason- 
able length  of  time  but  then  a  report 
should  be  rendered  forthwith  to  accom- 
pany some  bill  that  can  be  made  the 
subject  of  some  further  discussion  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House,  but  one  which  is 
acceptable  enough  to  a  majority  of  the 
membership  that  it  can  be  speedily  en- 
acted into  law. 

I  suppose  the  title  of  a  bill  does  not 
make  too  much  difference.  However,  it 
is  my  hope  that  we  may  dispense  with 
such  misleading  descriptions  as  "Cold 
War  Veterans  Benefits  Act "  or  'Cold 
War  GI  Bill"  and  Instead  try  to  find 
some  more  sensible  description  such  as 


perhaps  "Veterans  Readjustment  As- 
sistance Act."  Without  going  into  the 
pros  and  cons  of  a  declared  war  it  is  im- 
possible to  convince  those  engaged  in  the 
Vietoiam  fighting  that  this  is  not  a  real 
war. 

It  Is  positively  impossible  to  explain 
such  a  technicality  to  a  man  pinned 
down  with  machinegtm  fire  or  sur- 
rounded by  Vletcong  guerrillas.  Truly, 
Vietnam  is  as  hot  or  even  hotter  than 
Korea  or  World  War  n. 

The  structure  of  our  veterans  laws 
which  stretches  over  the  past  200  yesu-s 
is  based  upon  the  concept  of  wartime  as 
distinguished  from  peactlme  service. 
This  concept  may  have  worked  very  well 
through  period  of  World  War  n  but  let 
us  rememljer  prior  to  this  war  we  had 
very  few  servicemen  stationed  outside 
the  United  States.  Today  this  wartime- 
peacetime  distinction  is  meaningless  as 
any  of  our  fighting  men  in  southeast 
Asia  are  well  able  to  explain  very  con- 
vincingly. 

Whatever  the  differences  may  be  be- 
tween the  many  bills  that  have  been 
introduced  and  whatever  title  may  be 
employed  to  describe  a  bill's  content  the 
time  has  come  to  report  some  meaning- 
ful measure  that  can  be  debated  Euid 
amended  if  need  be  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House.  Let  us  get  on  with  this  job.  The 
time  has  come  for  less  talk  and  more 
action. 

PROGRAM  TO  REVAMP  THE  FOOD- 
POR-PEACE  APPROACH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Stalbaum],  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  agricultural  scene  this  year  nothing 
has  attracted  more  interest  than  the  pro- 
gram to  revamp  our  food-for-peace  ap- 
proach among  the  countries  in  the  world. 

Much  of  this  enthusiasm  is  based  on 
the  emotional  desire  to  help  our  less  for- 
tunate brethren. 

Much  also  seems  to  stem  from  an  em- 
barrassment of  our  agricultural  riches — 
a  plenitude  which  for  economic  reasons 
in  the  past  has  obliged  us  to  curb  our 
production.  Many  who  support  an  ex- 
pansion of  our  foreign  shipments  of  food 
through  both  c(»nmercial  and  food-for- 
peace  channels  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  we  can  unleash  our  agricultural 
productivity  and  let  America's  farmers 
freely  plant  what  they  want.  Those  who 
support  the  program  on  this  basis  may 
be  on  the  right  track,  but  they  may  be 
right  for  the  wrong  reasons,  especially 
if  they  feel  that  our  American  agricul- 
tural production  can  solve  the  hunger 
problem  of  the  world. 

The  greatest  need  in  Uiis  regard  is  not 
in  the  development  of  our  own  food 
production  and  potential,  though  this  is 
necessary.  Rather,  it  is  to  expand  our 
assistance  to  help  other  nations  which 
have  the  potential  to  develop  their  own 
agriculture.  It  is  to  this  end  that  I 
have  introduced  legislation  today. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Free- 
man has  said: 

Problems  of  staggering  proportions  face  the 
densely  populated  underdeveloped  countries 
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Of  the  world  in  their  effort  to  keep  food 
production  In  pace  with  populaUon  growth 
Both  land  and  time  are  runulna  out  for  thas« 
ooimtriee.  ""w^ 


Actually,  as  Dr.  Raymond  Ewell  has 
stated: 

The  world  Is  on  the  threshhold  of  the 
biggest  famine  In  history;  yet,  the  problem 
is  far  bigger  than  the  abUlty  of  American 
agriculture  to  meet  It. 

Pood  reserves  in  the  United  States  are 
not  as  large  as  commonly  believed  and 
have   been   diminishing   with   ri«)idlty 
^*V^  we  have  so  long  talked  about 
the  U.S.  farm  surpluses,  few  people  are 
aware  that  these  are  now  nearly  gone 
K  we  were  to  distribute  our  current  food 
stocks  to  the  needy  of  the  world    they 
would  be  exhausted  in  a  few  weeks     A 
summary  In  VS.  News  Si  Worid  Report 
in  their  December  8, 1965,  issue,  indicated 
that  the  reserves  of  wheat  and  com  were 
near  normal;  that  the  stock  of  cheese 
was  neariy  gone;  that  dried  milk  in  stor- 
age was  an  item  in  which  the  surplus 
was  dwindling;  and  that  the  butter  sur- 
plus was  no  longer  a  problem.    Only  in 
the  case  of  cotton  did  they  indicate  that 
the  supply  was  "high  and  rising." 

While  the  desire  to  expand  our  Ameri- 
can food  production  is  most  admirable 
n  its  own  right,  I  am  today  proposing 
legislation  which  would  supplement  this 
This,  in  my  own  opinion,  is  of  far  greater 
importance  if  we  are  to  meet  the  problem 
of  hunger  in  the  worid.    This  bUl  per- 
tains to  the  role  we  can  play  m  the  de- 
velopment of  other  nations'  agriculture 
Because  the  fullest  utillzaUon  of  our" 
agricultural  productivity  does  no  more 
than  dent  the  food  gap  in  the  world, 
it  is  necessary  that  countries  be  encour- 
aged to  develop  their  own  agriculture 
aicouragement.  too,  must  be  given  to 
lamlly  planning  programs. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  in 
addressing  the  FAO  Conference  in  Rome 
°J^Noveniber  23.  1965.  stated  very  suc- 

Vlctory  in  the  war  against  hunger  will 
be  won  when  the  newly  developed  nations 
baye  Increased  their  agricultural  produc- 
thl*^  »'^<1  overall  econoSilc  growth  Kat 

their  needs  and  fulfill  their  demands. 


glamour.  Steel  mUls  and  hydroelectric 
plants  loom  larger  in  the  eyes  of  the 
country's  planners  and  leaders  than 
other  facinues  which  may  be  of  more 
unportance.  simply  because  these  show 
better.  Yet,  often,  there  is  not  a  cus- 
tomer potential  for  the  products  which 
would  come  from  such  plants  Such 
economists,  too.  have  not  recognized  the 
role  agricultural  development  has  played 
as  a  prelude  to  industrial  development 
in  many  nations  of  the  worid,  including 
our  own. 

The  second  factor  which  has  been  a 
dis-incentive    to    agricultural    develop- 
ment has  been  the  ability  of  foreign  na- 
tions to  obtain  donated  foods.    This  is 
not  intended  to  minimize  the  role  of 
such  programs  as  food  for  peace,  but  it 
is  readily  evident  that  when  a  nation's 
resources  are  limited,  planners  can  more 
readily  ignore  the  agricultural  phase  of 
development  and  turn  to  others,  simply 
because  they  know  that  the  void  in  agri- 
culture will  be  filled  by  imports  through 
our  Public  Law  480  and  other  similar 
programs.     Truly,  therefore,  more  em- 
phasis must  be  placed  on  having  a  na- 
tion's agricultural  development  tied  to 
the  contribution  of  our  food  to  it 

In  India,  for  example,  a  faUure  to  de- 
velop their  agriculture  has  placed  her 
entire  economy  under  a  severe  strain 
This  has  happened  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  statisticaUy  they  show  a  growth  in 
the  national  income,  in  investments  in 
gross  national  products,  and  in  indus- 
trial production  to  say  nothing  about 
its  population  growth.  Recent  state- 
ments by  India's  spokesmen,  such  as 
Minister  of  Pood  and  Agriculture  Sub- 
ramaniam,  are  now  Indicative  that  India 
has  recognized  Its  faUure  in  building  a 
breadbasket. 

■The  OTA  daily  radio  roundup,  ema- 
nating from  St.  Paul,  summed  this  up 
weU  on  Monday,  December  27,  whec  it 
stated : 
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I  am  hopeful  that  all  overseas  missions 
will  comply  to  the  fullest  with  the  Pr^ 
dent  s  words. 

WTiile  it  may  seem  "hard  boUed."  our 
foreign  agricultural  poUcy.  Includiag 
I  °li°f  ^^'  ">"«^  ^  more  cl06eS 
^!?f^  ^J^^  willlngnew  of  the^S 
naUons  to  develop  its  own  agriculture  aS 

Its  practical  planning  to  that  end.  Such 
nations  must  learn  to  realiae  that  the 
manpower  which  is  then  released  from 
the  farms,  and  the  customers  created  by 
an  toproved  a«riculture,  provide  a  sound 
^Tr!l'  ^'^"^trtal  development.    pSoS 

transition  period;  it  must  not  permit 
^Ton^.^"'"*   "^^   ^"^'^   <^   0' 

'fKW   l.HOnilATTOW 

mSL*"^"  ''^^^  ^  *™  ^'>^  introducing 
considers  our  role  in  the  aericult^ 
d^elopment  of  other  naUc^^S^'j^ 
main  categories.  Basically  thea#  m^. 
first  the  development  ^S^SiZn^i 
tural  and  agri-business  fadSiM -^SS 
thehnprovement  of  productiSTtie^^ 
third,  the  conducting  of  re««rr>r  .T^ 
study,  and,  fourthTtoeloSSSoa^J 
our  activities  with  otherVlSSSS  £ 
the  same  objective.  "'"^resiea  in 


for  ?*^^  a  man  a  fish,  and  he  wiU  eat 
he  wnf^I;  J^f^^  ^  ^^'^  ^  fl«h,  and 
niH  Ai,^**  '°^  '^^  ^^^  o'  ^^  life."  This 
Old  Chinese  proverb  perfectly  sums  up 
the  contrast  between  our  continued  use 
Of   food-for-peace   programs    and    any 

turl^  Z^  ^^'^^  ^  '•«v«loP  the  agricul- 
tural  potential  of  other  nations 

■The  general  need  to  develop  the  agri- 

SniLrJf  '^^*T  ^"^^^^  '^S'  their  food 
f^n^o^",?"«  ^^  ^^'  hut  with  it  is 
nn^il*  ^^^^  improvement  in  the 

bTSL/nH ''''"■*"  prosperity  can 
oe  attained  and  preserved  only  if  meas- 

FAtttJHas  m  otra  roanoM  pouct 

vJ^\^  ^^  P***'  *e  have  found  two 
very  serious  negative  factors— factor* 
working   against   agrlculSTl^^S^ 

vpSI^**  ^-"**  '*«^  that  Industrial  de- 
velopment often  appears  to  havemoSe 


TTiere  Is  more  behind  some  of  these  moral 
rood  shortages  than  what  you  read  In  the 
headlines.  It  la  very  true  that  drought 
flood  and  bad  weather  have  caused  many 
of  the  food  shortages.  It  Is  also  true  that 
populations  are  Increasing  and  that  there 
are  more  moutha  to  feed.  But,  especially 
In  countries  where  food  shortages  are  most 
severe,  there  U  another  reason,  and  It  Is  a 
long  time  neglect  of  agriculture. 

Some  of  those  coiui tries  after  World  War 
n  decided  that  they  had  to  build  industry 
so  they  concentrated  on  that,  and  It  was' 
convenient  to  neglect  agriculture.  In  fact 
It  was  almost  state  policy  in  many  countries' 
to  keep  farm  prices  low  and  use  cheap  food 
and  fiber  as  a  source  of  new  wealth  to  buy 
machines  and  build  factories.  Now.  they  are 
getting   the    bill    for    those    long    yeaii    of 

Our  own  country's  policy,  especially 
in  AID,  has  at  times  tended  to  go  along 
wiai  those  nations'  development  of 
poUcies  which  have  Ignored  agriculture 
even  when  there  was  great  agricultural' 
potential.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  this 
PoUcy  Is  now  changing.  The  President's 
annual  report  on  the  foreign  assistance 
program,  sent  to  the  Congress  on  Janu- 
ary 17.  contained  the  following  encour. 
aging  sentoices: 

We  bare  agrMd  to  extand  technical  assist- 
uxct  to  cotrntrtea  asking  for  help  on  popula- 
Uon programa.  At  the  aame  time.  oGToverl 
aeaa  miaslona   hava   been   directed   to   give 


CAPTTAL   DXVXLOrMXKT 

hoSf ?**fi  development  is  a  critical  item 
both  in  the  general  sense  and  In  minSw' 
In  many  of  tiiese  nSwTMr  caSS^?' 
come  Is  very  low.  averagtoTbeSS^  Sa 

or  funds  for  capital  improvement  h. 
comes  most  dIfBcult.     ""P"'^*™«"t  be- 
..  ^<"^tfucUon  of  fertilizer  plants  and 
the  availability  of  fertilizer  is  to?«Dl£a 

"OBweii  Oarst,  the  Iowa  farmer  whoa# 

£T95rfla1fi^  ?^  ^"^^  ^^^ 
m  i»59,  flatiy  states  "that  Uie  world  la 

not   overpopulated    as   much    as   it   S 

SSn^nS*^/"     WhileTtTeraVni? 
oversimplify    to    this    degree    thi>w  ^ 

^^top  emphasis  to  tills  itj;^'    ^"^   ^ 
"iJoif^i^ /^*^^^   Report  No.    11 

b^rT9e^hv'^l?°*^'"  *""«<»  ^  Novei: 
oer  1863,  by  USDA  says  flatiy 

wlte"o'Sl-°'imo"  '•T"^'  ^  combination 

EH^^'^'-Sf^^rbTpS^S; 

meana  of  expanding  output.  ""t-wvans 

«f°*"il^  ^^'^  pointed  out  that  the  use 
of  fertilizer  is  important  not  oS  S! 

S^P^J  ""1 1^**^'^  "  rtves  but  SSaSe 
of  the  visual  Impact  in  improved  aroear- 

?afS^P^!^^SS:^"'="'^  resistances^ 
Most  observers  believe  ttiat  Uie  present 

the  next  IS  years  and  almost  trloled  bv 
the  year  2000.  ~»««i.  mpiea  by 

» J?**  '^*  H^*  ^^  expansion  of  fertt- 
Ilaer  production  in  tiie  world  is  In  thwe 
areas  in  which  fertilizer  is  already  hea^ 
used  is  part  of  the  presenVproW^  M 
?r?^  /*  1«  estimated  that  only  ?Sf  tJJ 
33  million  tons  is  used  in  such  defldt 
5.rf«- Jn  his  December  16  oolumnrS 
Chamberlain  states:  ^^ 

WhUe  the  undardaretoped  world  starrM 
for  lack  Of  nitrates  for l^nwl^e  SSS 


is» 
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trtiMl  atiMilj  orarproducaa  tta  crop*. 
1  Hoot  to  go  oA  on  a  (rest  spra*  of  amxoonl* 


— .  potato  oat  tli»t  the  preaant  sjn- 
tbi  tie  ftwwMw*^  production  In  tbe  United 
MtM  of  tVi  miUon  tons  a  year  will 
dai  JUa  t»  17  million  tooa  within  a  period 
<tf  MB  than  10  Bontlia. 

pmt  tt  W  reeogniaed  that  there  are 
I  ta  aneouraglnc  capital  for  this 
r  te  aoMM  of  the  eoantriea.  it  IB  my 
^,.v.i_-  opbtfen.  recognlaing  the  re- 
•01  zeea  wa  o*n  ipenrt  for  development 
nr«nUBi  lA  either  eountrles,  that  the 
on  lalnieiloB  of  fertUlaar  plants  and  the 
•d  mttoii  or  fanners  in  the  use  of  this 
Ita  B  dtooM  fatffe  the  top  priority  in  our 
OH  tfti  t6  aaritot  otlier  oountrles  tn  de- 
ve  Dpim  their  acrlcolture. 

>ne  very  Important  area  in  which 
ca  >ltal  la  vitally  needed  Is  for  storage 
tm  iHIUw  Dr.  Blnair  €ln.  director  gen- 
arl  of  the  UUttod  MaAlona  Food  and 
Ai  rlcultura  Oavanttatlon,  in  October 
19  10.  ta  hla  extrHoeiy  interesting  letter 
N  .  tl  to  MllBlaw  of  acrteultore,  estl- 
m  itad  tba*  as  pereent  of  all  produce  is 
ki  I  tn  f ood-d«fletent  nations  because  of 
In  ideQUMta  atoraga  and  handling  faclll- 
tti  i^loanattae  to  •nsymea.  seed  germl- 
niUon,  thfe  action  of  molds,  bacteria, 
in  leeta,  graln-eatlng  Mnk,  rodents,  and 
tta  >  effects  of  air  and  water  on  the  com- 
m  Klltlea.  Iliaae  faculties,  too.  should  be 
gl  fOU,  a  high  prtoclty  In  the  use  of  capital. 

rfaaca  an  other  areas  in  which  there 
ai  I  Wlitt*!  natKJa     The  development  of 
Ir^gM&n.  lyatoms  oan  weU   be   ocm- 
i,  tv»»g>«  the  development  of  such 
.  muat  be  carefully  planned. 

CoMtnictlon  of  agricultural  Imple- 
■I  Mt.  qngBufaetarlng  plants  to  further 
tl  B  meohMilaatkm  of  farming  is  an  area 
tl  at  oould  wtU  be  explored,  but  it  must 
bi  zonembered  that  any  such  manuf  ac- 
ti  rod  lawtpmentB  must  obviously  be  of  a 
ta  p«  whl^  wlU  be  useful  in  the  hands  of 
a  farmer  who  hae  not  bad  the  badc- 
m  ound  and  the  toohnlcal  know-how  ob- 
U  mod  by  Amezican  farmers.  Factories 
f<  r  the  prodoetkm  of  peetieides,  an  item 
tt  lawbm  reeulta  not  as  dramatic  as  that 
a  I  the  ugB  of  fertlllaers  but  materially 
H  iprovtng  production,  should   also  be 

0  nildared.  And,  as  agriculture  develops 
a  Id  there  la  a  greater  share  of  the  pro- 
d  tetton  available  for  maiHtet.  processing 
f I  icllttlw  can  be  buUt.  There  is  need  for 
fi  fm-to-market  roads,  though  this  tends 
t  >  be  oonaldered  more  a  part  of  the  over- 
a  1  eeonomlc  development  than  that  di- 
r  lOtly  rtfatad  to  agricultural  develop- 

1  wmt.    Tet,  we  cannot  Ignore  it. 

"  ■ariimiiii  or  pbodttction  iutbooc 

Ify  Boeood  main  area  of  consideration 

1 1  tha  Improvoment  of  production  meth- 

I  te.    BMleaUy.  this  involves  education 

( t  IlkB  fanaera,  Bnar.y  of  whom  are  illit- 

4  tale.   Unde«btedly  the  prime  point  un- 

^er  tblB  h«idt"g  might  best  be  labeled 

Batian.''  There  are  some,  and  I  have 

Boeh  paoitU  vlait  my  congressional 

who  eontend  that  education  is 

for  the  entire  problem — 

the  people  have  learned  to 

1  eadk  thagr  can  learn  to  help  themselves. 

'  ^Ule  tlfliovorBtBiittfles  the  role,  there  is 

that  OHteraey  has  been  a 

IMtor  on  the  ability  of  farmers 


of  the  underdeveloped  countries  to  absorb 
new  ideas.  If  we  can  show  a  peasant 
farmer  through  learning  to  read  that  it 
pays  to  be  able  to  do  so.  there  is  no 
greater  incentive  that  we  can  give  him 
than  to  continue  to  become  more  literate. 
Especially  is  this  true  when  he  finds  that 
his  ability  to  read  translates  Itself  into 
improved  income  for  himself. 

Because  of  the  limited  land  area  avail- 
able m  the  world,  the  means  by  which 
the  greatest  Increase  in  food  production 
can  come  about  Is  In  what  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  "yield  take-off".  This  Is  a 
point  in  the  agricultural  development  of 
a  nation  at  which  a  dramatic  upward 
trend  starts  in  the  yield  per  acre  of  the 
crops  which  are  raised.  Of  necessity  this 
must  depend  on  the  use  made  by  the 
farmers  of  the  new  techniques.  It  la  In 
this  8u:ea  that  education  becomes  ex- 
tremely Important.  Many  methods  of 
education  can  be  used  and  should  be  en- 
coiiraged.  Thomas  Ware,  chairman  of 
the  Freedom  Prom  Hunger  Foundation, 
m  appearing  before  the  Subcommittee  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  on  June  29,  1966,  strongly  urged 
the  extended  use  of  motion  pictures  for 
this  purpose,  pointing  out  that  the  trav- 
eling motion  picture  is  a  great  social 
event  and  that  farmers  can  be  educated 
while  they  enjoy  themselves  through  this 
device.  Others  point  out  that  language 
texts  should  be  so  written  that  they  teach 
Improved  techniques  while  they  msike 
the  people  more  literate.  Others  urge 
the  establishment  of  agricultural  exten- 
sion services  with  practical  plots  on 
farmers'  farms  to  show  what  can  be  done 
with  Improved  methods. 

It  is  in  this  area  that  the  establishment 
of  a  rural  Peace  Corps  becomes  basic  to 
the  program.  This  program,  patterned 
after  the  well-known  Peace  Corps,  would 
assist  fanners  In  their  efforts  to  Improve 
their  own  techniques.  This,  In  my  opin- 
ion, is  of  major  importance  because  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  the  rapid 
technical  growth  and  the  need  for  pro- 
fessional agricultural  workers,  especial- 
ly those  needed  to  do  adaptive  research 
In  the  less-developed  regions,  may  result 
in  a  worldwide  shortage  of  these  trained 
people  in  the  near  future. 

Recognizing  that  there  are  not  going 
to  be  enough  technicians  as  such  coming 
from  colleges  tind  universities  to  provide 
all  the  rieeded  assistance,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  rural  Peace  Corps  becomes 
most  logical.  We  will,  of  necessity,  have 
to  rely  on  others  who  have  had  practical 
experience  and  who  are  willing  to  give 
of  their  knowledge  and  their  time  for 
projects  of  this  sort.  Such  people,  en- 
listed in  a  rural  Peace  Corps,  can  per- 
form an  extremely  valuable  service  in 
SMslsting  and  developing  the  technical 
knowledge  of  the  farmers  of  these  other 
iMitions.  _ 

There  are  items  other  than  the  educa- 
tion of  the  farmers  which  can  be  con- 
sidered. Increasing  the  tillable  acreage 
is  one.  It  Is  recognized,  however,  that 
in  the  broadest  sense  throughout  the 
world  this  is  not  of  major  import.  Cer- 
tainly It  cannot  compare  to  the  frontier 
development  we  saw  in  our  own  nation. 
We  can  have  people  consider  changing 
from  export  to  domestic  crops  in  order 


that  they  might  feed  themselves  where 
this  can  be  done  without  seriously  dis- 
rupting the  economy  of  that  particular 
nation. 

An  Important  item  is  the  development 
of  a  practical  farm -credit  system.    This 
was  given  a  high  priority  in  a  recent 
study,  which  also  recognized  the   role 
that  cooperatives  could  play  in  providing 
such  credit  as  well  as  providing  other 
agricultural  services.     Certainly  credit 
systems  such  as  now  exist  where  farmers 
are  in  total  bondage  to  moneylenders — 
sometimes  for  money  borrowed  for  long- 
dead  ancestors — and  those  systems  were 
Interest  rates  run  as  much  as  100  per- 
cent or  higher  per  year  are  not  conducive 
to  the  expansion  of  agrlcultiure.    Closely 
tied  to  the  matter  of  farm  credit  is  the 
matter  of  land  tenure.    Where  labor  is 
plentiful  and  nonfarm  jobs  are  limited 
in  number,  the  ownership  of  land  car- 
ries with  It  virtually  complete  control  of 
those  who  must  rely  on  the  land  for  their 
living.    Often,  as  tenants  on  such  land 
increase  their  productivity  the  landlord 
increases  the  rent  proportionately  and 
the  return  as  a  result  of  improved  yield 
and  the  use  of  new  techniques  goes  not 
to  the  tenant  but  to  the  landlord.    This 
can  only  discourage  the  person  who  has 
produced    the    commodity    and.    in   so 
doing,  hamper  agricultural  growth.   Ad- 
mittedly, the  development  of  a  good  land 
tenure  program  is  a  touchy  one  for  us 
as  an  outside  nation.    How  far  can  we 
reasonably  go  in  imposing  drastic  de- 
terminants on  the  plans  of  the  nation 
we  are  assisting  in  this  respect?     Yet, 
we  cannot  overlook  it. 

Earlier  we  discussed  the  need  for  capi- 
tal investment  in  certain  types  of  plants 
such  as  those  for  producing  fertilizer, 
pesticides  for  processing,  and  so  forth. 
In  this  area  of  improvement  of  produc- 
tion methods  it  follows  that  we  must  en- 
courage, through  means  I  have  indicated 
earlier,  the  use  by  farmers  of  such  items 
as  irrigation,  fertilizing,  multiple  crop- 
ping, fallowing,  the  use  of  pesticides,  Im- 
proved seeds,  mechanizatton,  improved 
breeding,  and  soil  conservation  practices. 
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My  third  main  area  is  that  of  re- 
search and  study.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  virtually  every  observation  on 
present-day  research  points  out  that 
agricultural  technology  has  been  devel- 
oped almost  entirely  in — and  for — the 
temperate  regions.  Unlike  Industry, 
this  technology  cannot  be  readily  trans- 
ferred to  tropical  climates,  yet,  it  is  ba- 
sically in  the  tropical  areas  where  the 
greatest  food  problems  in  the  world 
arise.  The  National  Citizens  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Food 
points  out  that  in  1960-62,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  international  and  regional 
agencies  together  spent  less  than  $8  mil- 
lion in  agricultural  research  in  tropical 
Latin  America — one  of  the  most  sensi- 
tive hunger  areas  in  the  world.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  however,  nearly 
$2  billion— 250  times  as  much— went  in- 
to agricultural  research  In  the  United 
States  alone. 

Tht  plain  fact  is  that  few  developing 
countries  can  devote  the  funds  or  have 
the  trained  personnel  needed  for  agri- 
cultural research  at  a  truly  basic  level. 


yet  It  is  my  belief  that  various  institu- 
tions In  our  country  could  devote  some 
of  their  research  efforts  to  the  needs 
of  the  tropical  areas.  I  was  pleased  to 
hear  my  colleague,  John  Mackie,  of 
Michigan,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  World  Food  Crisis,  point  out 
that  Michigan  State  University  has  cre- 
ated an  Institute  of  International  Agri- 
culture and  Nutrition  which  will  direct 
its  attention  to  developing  the  agricul- 
ture and  related  activities  of  develop- 
ing nations  throughout  the  world.  It 
is  my  belief  that  more  of  this  can 
be  done  by  our  own  research  facilities, 
either  through  subresearch  stations  in 
the  tropical  areas  or  through  simulated 
tropical  envlrorunents  at  their  own  units. 

Research  in  other  related  areas,  such 
as  marine  sources,  cannot  be  overlooked 
in  this  crucial  war  on  hunger.  Dr.  W. 
M.  Chapman,  director,  Division  of  Re- 
sources, Ralston-Purina,  states: 

The  waters  of  the  ocean  represent  the 
vastly  abundant  yet  largely  untapped  source 
of  food  for  the  burgeoning  population  of 
the  world.  The  world  ocean  Is  producing 
more  humanly  usable  animal  protein  per 
year  than  the  requirements  of  a  popula- 
tion 10  times  the  size  of  the  present  one. 
Yet,  most  of  this  animal  production  by  the 
ocean  dies  unused  by  man. 

He  concludes  by  pointing  out  that 
while  we  are  using  the  production  of 
the  sea  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the 
increase  In  the  population,  most  of  the 
gain  has  been  going  to  industrialized 
countries,  where  it  is  not  as  vitally 
needed  as  in  the  food-deficient  nations. 

While  much  of  the  research  can  be 
rather  broad-based  in  its  application  to 
tropical  agriculture,  we  must  recognize 
in  the  end  that  there  must  be  adaptive 
research  to  fit  it  to  the  needs  of  each 
individual  nation  and  its  particular  agri- 
cultural base. 

COORDINATION    AND    COOPERATION 

My  final  main  point  is  that  there  must 
be  coordination  and  cooperation  of  ac- 
tivities among  all  interested  groups. 
The  stakes  are  so  high — the  resources 
so  limited — that  duplication,  insofar  as 
possible,  of  efforts  must  be  avoided. 
The  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation  gives  this  great  recognition 
in  their  November  1964,  newsletter,  when 
they  cover  it  in  4  of  their  1 1  points.  Be- 
cause they  are  stated  so  succinctly,  I 
repeat  them  here. 

Point  3  is  "expand  work  of  interna- 
tional agencies  concerned  with  agricul- 
tural production  and  distribution." 
Point  4  "eliminate  roadblocks  to  full  co- 
ordination of  U.S.  and  U.N.  programs." 
Point  9  "encourage  business,  industry, 
and  farm  organizations  to  do  more." 
Point  10  "If  the  United  States  is  to  make 
an  adequate  contribution  to  meeting 
world  needs,  the  churches  and  other  vol- 
unteering agencies  will  have  to  supply 
much  of  the  moral  concern  and  popular 
support." 

Special  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  fine  work  being  done  in  this  area  by 
F.A.O.  of  the  United  Nations  covering 
technical  assistance  programs  and 
special  funds,  UNICEF,  and  the  Freedom 
from  Hunger  campaign. 

It  can  also  be  stressed  that  this  Is  a 
program  which  many  business.  Indus- 


tries, farm  organizations,  and  others  can 
and  should  support,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  "It's  good  business  for  them." 
That  there  is  a  moral  issue  Involved  in 
allowing  people  to  starve  when  we  have 
the  potential  to  face  up  to  the  problem 
through  our  own  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  through  the  development  of 
others — this  moral  question  should  cer- 
tainly be  a  challenge  to  humanitarian 
and  religious  organizations. 

My  program  at  present  would  be 
carried  out  in  a  number  of  ways.  It 
would  permit  the  purchase  of  commodi- 
ties other  than  those  in  surplus  supply 
in  America  for  use  in  the  world.  In  this 
respect,  it  is  similar  to  other  legislation 
now  being  considered.  It  provides  for 
paying  auxiliary  costs  for  food — such  as 
processing,  storage,  transportation — on 
such  commodities.  It  provides  and  al- 
lows for  expansion  of  the  Peace  Corps  to 
provide  a  Farmer's  Peace  Corps.  It  pro- 
vides for  rural  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams through  AID  and  educational  in- 
stitutions and  others  interested  in  this 
activity.  It  provides  for  paying  our 
share  of  operating  costs  of  any  of  our 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  to  carry 
out  these  programs. 

It  authorizes  $500  million  for  this  pur- 
pose for  the  fiscal  year  1966.  The 
amount  of  money  so  provided  is  Identical 
to  my  eaj-lier  bill,  H.R.  11628. 

Greater  emphasis,  however,  has  been 
placed  here  on  using  such  funds  for  as- 
sistance in  developing  other  nations' 
agriculture,  rather  than  In  providing 
such  funds  for  disposing  of  our  own  com- 
modities. As  I  have  studied  this  matter, 
it  has  become  more  and  more  evident  to 
me  that  the  development  of  other  na- 
tions' agricultural  facilities  is  the 
greatest  challenge.  It  is  where  the 
greatest  problem  lies.  While  I  have  been 
one.  along  with  many  others,  who  has 
urged  an  increase  in  our  American  agri- 
cultural production  to  provide  more  of 
the  needs  of  the  hungry  and  underfed 
of  the  world,  this  alone,  important  as  it 
is.  could  do  no  more  than  meet  a  part 
of  tills  great  problem.  While  I  urge  an 
increase  in  our  own  production  for  this 
purpose,  even  if  we  were  to  extend  It  to 
its  fullest,  it  will  not  meet  the  need. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  because  it  is 
not  the  major  area  of  challenge  that  it 
should  be  Ignored.  We  will  need  our  ex- 
tra food  both  during  the  transition  period 
and  as  diets  improve  later  as  a  supple- 
ment to  other  nations'  own  agriculture. 
This  program  should  be  continued  and 
expanded. 

Food  for  peace  has  been  well  accepted. 
As  President  Johnson  pointed  out  when 
he  .«ent  Congress  the  annual  Food  for 
Peace  Report  on  March  31 : 

The  food  for  peace  proerram  is  one  of  the 
most  Inspiring  enterprises  ever  undertaken 
by  any  nation  in  all  of  hlstor>' — every  Amer- 
ican can  be  proud  of  It  without  regard  to 
partisanship    or    political    persuasion. 

From  1954  until  July  of  1965,  food  for 
peace  shipped  146  million  tons  of  Ameri- 
can commodities  worth  an  estimated  $14 
billion.  Many  of  us  believe  that  our  farm 
policy  should  be  now  modified  to  provide 
for  further  use  of  our  American  foods 
toward  this  end. 

It  was  for  this  purpose  that  last  year 
I  introduced  bill  H.R.   11628.     Senator 


McGovERN  of  North  E>akota  and  Con- 
gressman Mackic  of  Michigan  have  also 
stressed  this  approach.  On  January  10, 
the  first  day  of  the  present  congressional 
session,  the  Honorable  Harold  D.  Coolty, 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, proposed  a  world  war  on  hunger 
through  extension  and  expansion  of 
America's  food  for  peace  program. 

Basically,  all  of  us  are  considering  a 
departure  from  the  present  policy  of  us- 
ing only  surplus  commodities  and  switch- 
ing rather  to  actually  producing  for  this 
purpose.  As  Mr.  Coolsy  dearly  stoted, 
such  a  change  would  provide  "deliberate 
production  of  food  and  fiber — to  feed 
hungry  people  and  to  clothe  those  who 
are  ragged,  in  friendly  nations  around 
the  world. "  Such  relief  no  longer  would 
be  limited  to  distribution  of  surplus  UJ3. 
food  and  fiber. 

POPTTLATION     PROBLXMS 

Much  of  the  problem  we  f£ice,  very 
simply  stated,  is  population  growth, 
which  is  increasing  at  a  greater  speed 
than  the  Increase  in  the  production  of 
food  and  fiber. 

Dr.  Sen  states: 

Either  we  take  the  fullest  meaaures  both 
to  raise  productivity  and  to  stabilize  popu- 
lation growth  or  we  face  a  disaster  of  un- 
precedented magnitude. 

I  have  long  considered  the  efforts  to 
adjust  the  population  growth  rate,  par- 
ticularly in  the  underprivileged  nations, 
as  being  a  third  factor,  equal  in  impor- 
tance to  the  development  of  other  na- 
tions' agriculture  and  the  use  of  our  own 
food  resources.  I  have,  however,  not  cov- 
ered it  in  my  legislation  because  I  have 
wanted  to  concentrate  on  the  agricul- 
tural development  problem. 

The  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  on  Oc- 
tober 4,  1965,  headed  an  article  "The 
World's  Biggest  Problem"  and  asked: 

How  can  the  world  feed  all  its  people  at 
the  rate  Its  population  Is  growing?  That  is 
becoming  the  world's  No.  1  problem. 

Carol  Streeter,  editor  of  the  Farm 
Journal,  states  in  its  October  1965  issue: 

A  most  urgent  question  of  our  time  Is  one 
we  haven't  waked  up  to;  How  to  keep  half 
the  world  not  Just  from  being  hungry,  but 
from  the  threat  of  actual  starvation. 

Projection  of  population  figures  is  as- 
tounding. In  Latin  America.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  population  will  nearly 
have  tripled  by  the  year  2000,  from  250 
million  people  to  650  million  people.  In 
Asia,  by  the  year  1990.  the  population 
will  be  greater  than  the  present  popula- 
tion of  the  entire  world. 

In  the  entire  history  of  the  human 
race,  it  took  until  1960  to  reach  a  global 
population  of  3  billion,  but  by  the  end 
of  this  century  population  will  reach  6 
billion,  double  the  present  figure.  What 
had  required  millennia  to  achieve  will 
be  duplicated  in  the  next  40  years. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  increase  in 
population  will  be  in  Africa.  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  areas  which  now  suffer 
the  greatest  food  deficiencies. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  estimated 
that  over  10,000  people,  mostly  children, 
die  dsLlly  through  starvation  or  as  a  re- 
sult of  fatal  diseases  resulting  frcHn 
malnutrition 
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Those  wbo  continue  on  and  are  not 
Id  led  by  itArvAtion  or  malnutrition  sui- 
te •  both  physically  and  oientally  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  The  best  article  which  has 
CO  me  to  my  attention  on  this  problem  is 
b!  Owen  M.  Bchultz  In  Today's  Health 
fa  r  October  1965,  Utled  "More  ChUdren. 
11  >re  Hancer — ^The  Nutritional  Crisis  in 
Zi.tln  America."  After  a  discussion  of 
m  tfaanos  and  kwashiorkor,  which  the 
M  ithor  labels  as  "the  two  must  destruc- 
tl"e  fth»d>*"'^  filrpfitif  of  underderel- 
oied  tropical  and  subtropical  areas." 
si  e  states,  "protein  shortages  is  a  factor 
li  both."  The  author,  after  pointing  out 
tl  e  ravaces  of  malnutrition,  sums  it  up 
b;  saylnc: 

Th»  starving  wbo  surylTM  tevenU  ywuiv  of 
_j  Bb  BtrHS  nuky  nUtr  lrr«p»r&ble  duoAge, 
p]  yBtoally.  mantallx.  and  psychologlcaU;. 
D  irlng  tbsM  Murly  years  groirth  la  retarded 
01  purta  of  tb«  body  may  grow  normally  and 
ol  tien  Dot. 

The  dramatic  figures  on  those  who  die 
U  Dd  to  permit  us  to  gloss  over  the  much 
li  rger  number  who  siirvlve  and  continue 
through  life  half  dead. 

OTBMHWuana  oxNBUL  atrrpoBT 

Nothing  In  years  on  the  agricultural 
SI  ene  has  created  the  Interest  which  is 
b  Aog  shown  In  the  challenge  of  what  can 
b(  done,  particularly  with  our  American 
luroes  on  supplying  food  and  fiber  to 
t&oae  who  are  without. 

Wayne  Darrow,  In  his  Washington 
F  umletter  of  December  31,  states: 

By  far  tha  most  Important  legislation  of 
II  M  of  algnlflcanea  to  farm  bualneae  will  be 

rvTamptng  of  the  food  for  peace  program. 

Norman  Kraeft  In  the  Dally  Farm 
1  uslneBs  Service  Management  letter 
siys: 

Tbe  war  on  hunger  idea  baa  awept  like 
1  Udflr*  aeroM  America. 


The  Farmers  Union  Herald  on  E>ecem- 
t4»r  30  stotes: 

The  naareet  tblng  in  years  to  unanimous 
■lipport  for  a  program  affecting  American 
■  (rlculture  la  building  up  beblnd  the  world 
ffott  program. 

The  national  farm  organizations  are 
cbnslderlng  It.  In  addition  to  the  Farm- 
e  rs  Uhlan,  the  National  Orange  In  their 
qolldes  and  programs  for  1966  says: 

We  endorse  the  food  for  peace  program  aa 
p^  of  oar  foreign   policy. 

The  president  of  that  organization, 
ttersehel  Newsom,  Is  serving  his  second 
t  ytm  as  president  of  the  International 
]  ederatlon  of  Agricultural  Producers — 
I  ^AP — a  33-country  organization  pro- 
I  lotlng  the  food  for  himger  program. 
( harles  Schuman.  president  of  the 
imertoan  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  is 
low  advocating  a  program  known  as 
I  tai^eting  food  for  freedom,  urging  fur- 
I  aer  use  of  American  productive  capacity 
Ip  the  world  market. 

amaiCA'a  aoaicuLToaAi.  posaunmxs 

While  most  observers  recognize  the  de- 

I  brabm^  of  a  program  of  this  type,  there 

I  re  those  who  are  skeptical  of  it.    Their 

1  dmary  concern  stems  from  the  belief 

I  bat  ultimately  the  development  of  the 

crlcalture  of  other  nations  wlU  reduce 

he  potential  outlets  of  our  own  agricul- 

ural  production. 


All  evidence  which  I  have  found  is 
contrary  to  this  view.  The  Economic 
Research  Service  of  the  USDA  points  out 
that  in  five  countries — Greece.  Israel. 
Taiwan,  Poland,  and  Spain — distribution 
of  commodities  under  title  I  of  the  food 
for  peace  law  dropped  from  $435  million 
in  1956  to  $20  million  in  1963.  During 
this  same  period,  commercial  sales  to 
those  five  nations  increased  from  $682 
million  to  $1.3  billion.  This  is  an  exam- 
ple of  how,  as  we  develop  the  economy 
of  those  nations,  and  as  we  develop  their 
use  of  American  food  items,  they  change 
from  being  recipients  of  our  surplus  dis- 
tribution programs  to  commercial  buy- 
ers. 

A  recent  study  of  54  less-developed  na- 
tions showed  that  for  each  10- percent  in- 
crease in  their  national  income,  there 
was  an  increase  of  21  percent  in  their 
purchases  of  agricultural  products  from 
the  United  States. 

Dr.  Erven  J.  Long  states  as  follows : 

The  underdeveIop>ed  countries  of  Aaia  and 
Africa,  with  average  per  capital  Incomes  of 
only  about  1100  per  year,  purchase  annually 
only  about  255  per  person  of  American  farm 
products.  Jap>an,  with  per  capita  Income  of 
about  $3fi0  per  year,  purchases  $4.70  of  Amer- 
ican farm  commodities.  Canada,  with  per 
capita  Income  close  to  $1,800  buys  $24  of  our 
farm  products  p)«r  p>er8on  each  year — 100 
times  aa  much  aa  do  the  poor  countries.  And 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Canada  is  Itself 
a  major  exporter  of  farm  products  Clearly, 
American  farm  prosperity  would  really  go 
Into  orbit  If  the  underdeveloped  countries 
could  attain  the  level  of  Canada — or  even  of 
Japan. 

The  purchase  by  foreign  countries  of  our 
agricultural  products  depends  upon  the  level 
of  their  general  economic  development. 

The  matter  is  best  summed  up  in  a 
Foreign  Agricultural  Economic  Report 
No.  24  "Foreign  Economic  and  Msurket 
Potentials  for  U.S.  Agricultural  Products 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture," 
issued  in  April  of  1965.  where  in  their 
summary  they  state : 

"Rapid  economic  growth  abroad  will  help 
maintain  a  steady  growth  In  U.S.  agricul- 
tural and  total  trade:  economic  stagnation 
and  recessions  abroad  will  brake  trade  ex- 
panalon  and  reverse  the  current  growth 
trend  In  U.S.  exports.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, market  outlets  for  an  increasing  part 
of  American  sigrlcultural  products  will  be- 
come more  and  more  dependent  upon  the 
rate  of  economic  progress  in  other  countries. 
And  since  the  greatest  market  potential  for 
U.S.  agricultural  products  Is  In  the  develop- 
ing countries,  it  would  be  In  our  own  eco- 
nomic interest  to  help  promote  economic 
growth  In  these  less-developed  countries. 

With  all  of  this  evidence  of  Interest 
and  support  there  seems  little  question 
that  this  Congress  will  pass  some  legisla- 
tion in  this  field. 

I  am  fearful,  however,  that  so  much 
attention  will  center  on  the  use  of  our 
own  agricultural  production  that  any 
efforts  to  move  tow^ard  legislation  to 
assist  other  nations  will  be  virtually 
ignored.  Yet,  I  again  stress:  The  best 
solutions  will  be  obtained  by  our  help- 
ing other  nations  develop  their  own 
agriculture. 

My  bill  Ls  offered  basically  as  a  start- 
ing point  for  consideration  of  legislation 
for  this  purpose.  If  it  so  serves,  and  if 
Its  Introduction,  along  with  these  re- 
marks, will  have  prompted  Cocgress  to 


move  toward  advancing  our  efforts  to 
assist  underdeveloped  nations  in  de- 
veloping their  agriculturtd  potentials, 
then  this  effort  will  have  been  worth- 
while. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  CMr. 
Todd]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  makes  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  In  calling  attention  to 
the  relationship  of  Increasing  nutrition 
and  population  control  policies.  Nothing 
could  be  more  Important  to  the  future 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  world  than 
recognizing  that  food  policy  and  popula- 
tion policy  go  hand  In  hand,  and  that 
starvation  will  be  permanent  unless  we 
look  at  the  total  problem  now. 

The  world  faces  a  situation  of  dire 
emergency  in  regard  to  the  feeding  of  all 
its  people.  The  United  States  has  for  so 
long  been  able  to  send  its  surpluses 
abroad  that  it  Is  hard  to  understand  that 
these  surpluses  are  all  but  depleted. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
says  that  if  we  "bring  into  production  all 
cropland  now  diverted  to  nonproductive 
uses  through  acreage  diversion  programs 
we  could  produce  an  additional  40  mil- 
lion tons  of  grain  In  addition  to  the  175 
million  tons  now  being  produced  per 
year." 

Prior  to  World  War  n  the  underdevel- 
oped regions  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America  exported  11  million  tons  of  grain 
per  year  to  the  developed  regions,  prin- 
cipsdly  Western  Europe.  By  1964  these 
regions  were  importing  grain  at  the  rate 
of  25  million  tons  aimually  from  the  de- 
veloped regions,  largely  North  America. 
This  flow  of  grain  from  the  "haves"  to 
the  "have-nots"  is  expected  to  rise  even 
more  rapidly  in  the  years  Just  ahead. 

Simple  arithmetic  exposes  the  fallacy 
of  relying  on  increased  U.S.  food  pro- 
duction alone.  We  carmot  make  up  the 
world  food  deficit.  It  is  Imperative  that 
farmers  the  world  over  be  helped  to  im- 
prove their  methods  and  yields.  No  less 
Important  is  It  that  family  planning  in- 
formation and  programs  be  given  strong 
support. 

All  programs  of  help  to  these  countries. 
If  they  are  to  be  effective,  must  offer  as- 
sistance, upon  request,  in  their  family 
planning  programs.  To  exclude  such  as- 
sistance will  place  us  in  the  position  of 
encouraging  false  hopes — of  increasing, 
rather  than  decreasing,  the  "expectation 
gap"  of  the  peoples  in  the  developing 
parts  of  our  planet. 


FLOWERS  AND  GATE  RECEIPTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michkl]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  LB.J. 
run  off  with  the  gate  receipts  tmd 
spent  it  on  flowers  for  Lady  Bird?  The 
two  cUppings  shown  below  are  from  the 
January  20,  1966,  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star.     The  headlines  and 
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first  paragraphs  of  each  story  are  as 
follows : 

CONORESS   Democrats    Sxnx   Await   $800,000 
(By  Walter  Plncus) 

Congressional  Democrat^  have  begun  to 
wonder — after  6  months  of  waiting — what 
has  happened  to  about  $800,000  collected 
from  last  June's  recordbreaklng  $100-a-plate 
Democratic  congressional  dinner. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  Democratic 
Campaign  Committees  expected  to  share 
equally  in  disbursing  the  proceeds  along  with 
the  Democratic  National  Committee.  They 
have  yet  to  receive  either  their  share  or  an 
accounting  of  the  money. 

Their  concern  for  the  money  adds  to  the 
air  of  mystery  that  currently  hangs  over  the 
handling  of  campaign  funds  at  Democratic 
Party  headquarters. 


Capftal  BEAtrrmcATiON  Guts  Over  $800,000 
(By  Roberta  Hornlg) 
Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  told  yesterday 
that  more  than  $800,000  has  been  donated 
so  far  by  persons  from  all  over  the  country 
to  help  her  make  Washington  a  more  beau- 
tiful city. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  to  see  that  the 
Democrats  have  begun  to  worry  about 
their  money.  The  taxpayers  have  been 
doing  it  for  the  past  5  years — ever  since 
the  stable,  peaceful  days  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  were  replticed  by 
the  Government  by  crisis,  inflationary 
policies,  and  the  warfare  abroad  of  the 
past  two  administrations. 

Perhaps  the  taxpayers  wonder  why, 
despite  serious  worldwide  military  com- 
mitments, the  administration  continues 
to  pamper  Lady  Bird's  whims  and  pour 
tax  dollars  into  beautification  plans.  For 
instance,  all  Members  of  Congress  re- 
ceived a  personal  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent dated  January  17  with  an  800-page 
book  containing  a  full  transcript  of  all 
the  beauty  sessions  at  lengthy  White 
House  conferences  on  natural  beauty. 

I  find  it  diflBcult  to  understand  the  easy 
access  to  information  on  beauty  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  so  difficult  on  some 
occasions  to  drag  information  out  of  the 
executive  branch,  or  from  agencies  and 
departments  that  testify  before  our  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  the  really  im- 
portant issues  and  problems  confronting 
the  country. 

It  appears  that  the  philosophy  of  the 
administration  is  to  make  It  easy  to  get 
information  about  how  the  administra- 
tion wants  to  sp)end  more  tax  money,  but 
to  make  it  as  difficult  as  possible  to  find 
out  how  they  are  spending  it  on  programs 
already  in  existence. 

While  we  are  spending  money  in  Viet- 
nam to  defoliate,  we  are  spending  money 
at  home  to  prove  Lady  Bird  has  a  green 
thumb. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
OUR  CITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  applaud  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  determination  to  com- 
mit the  Federal  Government  to  a  wider 
role  In  attacking  the  problems  of  our 
great   urban   centers.     The   President's 


message  yesterday  on  cities  contained 
the  promise  that,  through  expanded  Fed- 
eral help,  our  cities  may  truly  be  reborn. 

While  the  President's  proposals  are 
all  too  modest  in  terms  of  the  amount 
of  money  that  will  be  made  available  to 
qualifying  cities  to  embark  on  an  ambi- 
tious program  of  rebuilding,  I  find  the 
basic  aspirations  of  the  Presidents  new 
look  at  our  cities  most  encouraging. 

Clearly,  the  President  understands  the 
magnitude  of  the  problems  of  our  cities 
in  the  area  of  slum  housing,  unemploy- 
ment, poverty,  and  education.  And  I 
agree  with  him  completely  that  hereto- 
fore "the  size  and  scale  of  urban  assist- 
ance has  been  too  small  and  too  widely 
dispersed." 

He  makes  a  valid  point  when  he  says : 

The  goals  of  major  Federal  programs  have 
often  lacked  coheslveness.  Some  work  for 
the  revltallzatlon  of  the  central  city.  Some 
accelerate  suburban  growth.  Some  unite 
urban  communities.     Some  disrupt  them. 

Last  week,  in  a  speech  I  delivered  on 
January  21  at  a  conference  of  community 
leaders  In  Harlem,  I  proposed  a  massive 
program  to  aid  our  cities. 

In  my  speech  I  said : 

Let  us  formulate,  an  Appalachia  program 
for  urban  America  as  we  have  done  for  rural 
America.  I  call  on  the  administration  to 
provide  the  tools  that  wUl  enable  us  to 
achieve  our  goals  In  rebuUdlng  the  Harlem 
and  East  Harlem  communities. 

The  structure  of  the  newly  created  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment la  presently  being  formed. 

I  propose  a  division  within  that  Depart- 
ment to  plan  and  administer  a  total  pro- 
gram for  depressed  virban  areas,  coordinating 
all  available  Federal  programs — housing, 
health,  unemployment,  public  works,  trans- 
portation, parks,  and  recreational  faclUtlee — 
to  uplift  and  rebuild  our  urban  areas.  It 
woiild  administer  a  new  Federal  aid  pro- 
gram aimed  specifically  at  eradicating  the 
ghetto  and  the  conditions  which  result  from 
segregated  hoiislng  patterns. 

If  we  are  to  overcome  the  social  sickness 
of  the  ghetto — In  Harlem  and  East  Harlem. 
Chicago,  Watte — ^Federal  funds  must  be 
channeled  directly  Into  this  urban  Appa- 
lachia program.  I  suggest  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spend  $8  out  of  every  $10 — the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  financing  90  percent  of  the 
cost,  the  city  10  percent. 

We  must  have  adequate  funds  for  hous- 
ing, although  housing  alone  Is  not  the 
answer. 

We  must  have  adequate  funds  for  edu- 
cation, although  education  alone  Is  not  the 
answer. 

We  must  have  adequate  funds  for  Job- 
training,  although  Jobs  alone  are  not  the 
answer. 

No  one  single  program  will  cure  the  social 
sickness  of  the  ghetto.  It  will  require  a 
bold,  creative  plan  for  human  as  well  as 
physical  renewal. 

For  too  long,  the  Congress,  dominated 
by  rural  interests  and  parochial  con- 
cerns, has  been  guilty  of  burying  itsi 
head  in  the  sand  when  it  has  come  to 
meeting  on  any  meaningful  scale  the 
grave  and  complex  problems  of  our  met- 
ropolitan areas.  The  decay  and  blight 
of  our  cities  and  the  terrible  social  prob- 
lems this  deterioration  brings  in  its  train 
did  not  happen  overnight.  The  revitali- 
zation  of  our  cities  can  not  be  accom-  ' 
plished  simply  by  rebuilding  the  physical 
structures  of  a  community  or  neighbor 
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hood.     Social  renewal  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  physical  renewal. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  encouraged  that, 
in  outlining  the  purposes  of  the  demon- 
stration cities  program  yesterday,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  that,  while  making 
"massive  additions  to  the  supply  of  low- 
and  moderate-cost  housing"  it  is  pro- 
posed to  combine  "physical  reconstruc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  with  effective 
social  programs  throughout  the  rebuild- 
ing process." 

The  demonstration  cities  program 
could  release  the  talents  and  energies  of 
those  who  can  bring  about  a  transforma- 
tion of  the  American  city  as  we  know 
it. 

The  potential  impact  of  this  new  pro- 
gram on  our  cities  is  enormous.  The 
President  stressed  in  his  message  that 
the  complete  array  of  Federal  programs 
must  be  used  and  the  attack  must  be  a 
massive  and  comprehensive  one. 

In  the  face  of  the  need,  the  recom- 
mended appropriation  of  only  $2.3  billion 
over  the  next  6  years  for  these  supple- 
mentary grants  is  a  disappointment.  We 
must  think  in  bolder  terms,  in  terms  of 
larger  amounts  of  Federal  expenditures. 
The  demonstration  grant  Idea,  which  I 
have  long  advocated.  Is  an  admirable  con- 
cept for  funneling  more  money  to  our 
cities,  but  I  would  Uke  to  see  more  money 
gushing  through  this  furmel. 

Let  us  look  at  the  President's  request 
for  $400  million  for  the  demonstration 
cities  program  in  comparison  to  the  total 
amount  of  Federal  funds  appropriated 
for  urban  renewal  since  the  inception  of 
that  program  in  1949. 

Since  1949.  a  total  of  $5,376  biUion  has 
been  authorized  for  urban  renewal.  The 
city  of  New  York  has  received  an  aggre- 
gate of  $286  million.  By  July  of  1968 
the  amount  that  vrlll  have  been  made 
available  for  urban  renewal  will  be  $7.6 
billion. 

The  proposed  $2.3  billion  for  these 
supplementary  grants  over  a  period  of 
6  years — $400  million  a  year— will  not 
provide  the  genuinely  massive  effort  that 
the  rebuilding  of  our  cities  will  require. 

It  is  clear  that  this  program  is  designed 
to  apply  to  most  American  cities,  creat- 
ing a  heavy  demand  on  the  available 
funds.  The  President's  message  states 
that  "we  shall  take  special  care  to  see 
that  urban  communities  of  all  sizes  are 
included."  This  means  a  dilution  of  the 
new  Federal  money  for  the  big  cities  so 
that  a  city  like  New  York,  In  the  long 
run,  will  not  receive  the  kind  of  large- 
scale  Federal  help  that  is  essential  to 
eradicate  its  slums. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  would 
hope  that  New  York  City,  the  largest 
of  the  great  metropolitan  centers  of  this 
Nation,  would  be  the  first  to  submit  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  rebuild  Its  neigh- 
borhoods. Let  New  York  City  be  the 
first  to  receive  planning  funds  under  this 
program  and  let  New  York,  containhag 
as  it  does  the  communities  of  Harlem, 
East  Harlem,  and  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
become  the  first  demonstration  city  to 
embark  on  this  great  task, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  prof- 
fered the  cities  the  help,  now  It  Is  up 
to  those  cities  to  seize  this  opportunity 
and  capitalize  on  it. 
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8BCRETARY  McNAMARA 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  Is  re- 
cognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WAT.T.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
years  the  most  effective  weapon  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  been  Secre- 
tary McNamara'8  public  relations  de- 
partment. For  several  years  it  has  been 
grinding  out  an  image,  the  image  of  a 
brilliant  executive  manager,  master 
planner,  supreme  coordinator,  computer 
user,  whiz  kid.  and  all-round  super- 
man, capable  of  doing  no  wrong. 

There  Is  not  better  testimony  to  the 
Secretary's  success  in  the  Public  Rela- 
tions war.  than  the  fact  that  the  image 
■till  has  credibility,  in  spite  of  the  over- 
whelming evidence  to  the  contrary.  If 
any  military  commander — serving  under 
Mr.  McNamara — had  been  proved  so 
wrong,  so  often,  by  so  far,  he  would  long 
since  have  been  retired  to  inactive  duty, 
kicked  upstairs,  or  put  out  to  pasture. 
I  say  they  have  a  requirement  and  duty 
to  run  the  w«r  under  the  Commander  In 
Chief  and  the  Congress. 

Instead,  many  dedicated  military  lead- 
ers have  left,  while  Secretary  McNamara 
remains,  heading  the  most  important 
agency  of  the  Oovemment.  whose  suc- 
cess or  failure  may  well  determine  our 
survlval  as  a  free  nation. 

Surely,  the  Nation  can  no  longer  afford 
to  accept  the  fiction  of  the  image  build - 
en.  not  when  the  facts  speak  so  loudly 
for  themselves. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  point  out  that  I 
make  these  charges  with  no  desire  or 
thought  of  political  gain  or  advantage. 
nor  of  personal  animosity.  The  Issue 
of  national  security  is  much  too  impor- 
tant for  that.  If  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  remained  mute  for  too  long. 
BO  have  I.  In  fact,  the  record  will  show 
that,  on  several  occasions  tn  the  past,  I 
have  defended  the  Secretary's  manage- 
ment, nerve,  and  abilities.  On  more  than 
one  occasKm  I  have  come  to  his  defense; 
but  computers  cannot  coordinate  with 
Congress,  or  the  training  and  dedication 
of  those  devoting  a  lifetime  to  the  mili- 
tary— nor  do  they  Include  prudence  and 
Judgment  in  their  outputs. 

I  can  only  say  that,  in  so  doing,  I 
do  so  because  of  the  information  and 
facts  available  to  me  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Information  and  facts  which  in  the 
framework  of  foresight  were  not  always 
complete— Information  which  all  too 
often  turned  out  to  be  misinformation 
provided  by  the  Secretary,  or  others 
following  his  oppressive  directives. 
Hindsight,  however,  is  like  20-20  vision. 

What.  then,  are  the  charges  upon 
which  this  House  should  Judge  Secretary 
IfcNamanf 

First.  The  Secretary  has  flouted  the 
spokqi  and  promised  word  of  the  Presi- 
dent land  the  directives  of  the  Congress 
in  regard  to  the  cutbacks  in  military  con- 
struction, to  the  detriment  of  our  de- 
fense— to  say  nothing  of  the  morale  of 
our  troope. 

Re  has  grasped  far  more  power  than 
VIS  ever  ennttotied  uxider  the  Curtls- 
MoCormack  amendment  to  an  appro- 
prteiloQ  bill,  whose  Intent  was  primarily 


to  coordinate  operations,  and  not  to  shift 
frtMn  the  services  operational  power  and 
control. 

He  has  virtually  decimated  the  Re- 
serve Forces  of  the  United  States,  in 
spite  of  the  will  of  the  Congress,  and 
contrary  to  the  long-standing  concept  of 
the  citizens  militia  from  the  time  of  the 
Minutemen  on  down,  prior  to.  In  the 
absence  of,  and  without  approval  of  the 
Congress. 

He  has  erred  repeatedly,  yet  in  no 
instance  has  there  been  acknowledg- 
ment of  these  errors,  an  important  at- 
tribute of  the  great  Is  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  humility.  The  errors  include  a 
dozen  different  appraisals  of  the  Viet- 
nam situation,  returning  from  each  Viet- 
nam visit  with  an  incredibly  naive  view 
of  the  war,  finding  optimism  where  none 
existed,  predicting  troop  cutbacks,  when 
exactly  the  opposite  was  to  occur;  and 
In  the  wake  of  such  false  propaganda, 
leaving  the  American  people  unprepared 
for  the  bitter  realities  of  the  present 
situation. 

He  has  flouted  military  experts,  the 
Congress,  and  has  toyed  with  our  na- 
tional defense  by  refusing  any  new  fol- 
low-on aircraft  for  the  strategic  bomber 
or  platform  for  strike  and  reconnais- 
sance concept,  finally  disdainfully  bow- 
ing to  public  pressure  and  compounding 
his  TFX  error  into  a  trumped-up 
bomber. 

He  has  established  what  amounts  to  a 
reign  of  terror  In  the  news  management 
policy  of  Arthur  Sylvester,  which  glori- 
fies the  right  to  lie  to  the  American 
public  in  the  name  of  security.  He  has 
throttled  subordinates  who  have  serious 
concern  over  McNamara  policy,  and 
have  the  courage  to  express  their  views, 
even  to  the  degree  of  requiring  cerlifl- 
cates  of  capability  on  the  part  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs. 

He  has  ignored  professional  military 
advice  on  military  matters,  in  favor  of 
those  whose  recommendations  have 
often  been  colored  by  obvious  conflicts 
of  interest,  to  wit,  Messrs.  Qilpatric  and 
Korth.  his  selectees  as  Deputy  in  De- 
fense and  Secretary.  U.S.  Navy,  respec- 
tively. 

In  the  case  of  the  TFX  absurdity,  he 
completely  overruled  the  unanimous 
views  of  the  Source  Selection  Board,  and. 
aside  from  the  conflict  of  interest  of 
thoee  whose  advice  he  heeded,  has  given 
the  Nation  a  "flying  Edsel"  In  place  of 
a  manned  bomber,  to  say  nothing  of  an 
aircraft  which  the  Navy  probably  can- 
not and  will  not  be  able  to  use  aboard 
the  CVA's.  Imagine  an  aircraft  with 
bombs  slung  under  the  variable  design 
and  mobile  wings,  folding  for  flying  at 
supersonic  speeds.  Surely  this  contract 
award  must  rank  as  the  greatest  political 
boondoggle  of  our  time. 

Only  2  days  after  Congress  adjourned 
last  fall,  he  appointed  Adam  Yarmo- 
linsky  as  Principal  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  International 
Security  Affairs,  in  spite  of  the  Demo- 
crats of  the  Congress  insisting  there 
would  be  no  funding,  if  he  was  appointed 
as  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Poverty 
Progrsun  by  the  White  House. 

He  has  successfully,  by  Implication,  in- 
force,  or  direction,  stilled  the  voices  of 


patriotic  men  in  the  military  whose  pro- 
fessional careers  are  at  stake,  In  the 
event  they  express  their  honest  dissent 
before  congressional  committees,  or  take 
issue  with  his  decisions  and  judgment. 
He  has  usurped  Executive  privilege  and 
attempted  to  play  the  other  body  against 
this  one  to  suit  his  will  and  enhance  the 
Executive  power  grab. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  referring  to  the 
bombing  lull  in  Vietnam,  he  had  the  au- 
dacity to  say  that  increased  use  of  and 
reconstitution  of  Mig  21'8,  airfields,  AAA 
battalions,  Chinese  engineers  and  work- 
ers, rebuilding  of  road  networks,  the  re- 
construction of  bridges  and  vital  com- 
munication links,  the  Increased  aggres- 
sion into  South  Vietnam  and  infiltra- 
tion of  regular  North  Vietnamese  reg- 
iments of  men  and  equipment,  the  es- 
calation of  new  Sam  missile  sites,  and 
the  reconstruction  of  military  ware- 
houses in  North  Vietnam,  all  are  a 
"small  price"  to  pay  for  demonstrating 
to  the  world  the  sincerity  of  our  desire 
for  peace. 

Since  when  are  the  lives  of  young 
Americans  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the 
vicissitudes  and  uncertainties  of  some 
illusory  world  opinion?  Should  one 
American  life  be  sacrificed  in  a  frustrat- 
ing effort  to  convince  Ghana,  or  Tan- 
zania, or  some  other  far-removed  land 
of  unproved  responsibility  in  the  world 
of  nations,  that  we  seek  only  peace  with 
honor,  and  respect  for  strength?  It  is 
our  young  men  who  are  fighting  and  dy- 
ing, not  theirs.  Is  the  rebuilding  of  an 
enemy's  military  potential  and  the 
greater  loss  of  life  we  must  assuredly 
suffer  therefrom,  a  worthy  trade-off  for 
a  world  popularity  poll? 

Perhaps  it  was  right  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  emissaries  to  circumscribe 
the  globe  in  an  effort  to  make  clear  to 
all  nations  our  willingness  to  negotiate 
an  honorable  conunltment.  but  certain- 
ly only  so  long  as  aggression  is  not  re- 
warded. But,  In  the  face  of  over- 
whelming evidence,  almost  from  the 
start,  that  Hanoi.  Peiplng.  and  Moscow 
were  contemptuous  of  our  efforts,  did 
we,  and  do  we  now  have  to  pay  the 
price  In  American  lives  which  McNa- 
mara so  coldly  views  as  "insignificant"? 

Have  we  not  yet  learned  the  broken 
word  and  the  convenient  lie  are  tricks 
of  the  trade  in  all  Communist  hands? 
The  Communists  have  already  won  an 
Important  military  goal  in  the  game  of 
musical  chairs,  they  have  stopped  air 
strikes  on  their  avenues  of  approach  to 
the  south,  thus  Increasing  their  ability 
to  wage  indefinite  warfare  against 
American  forces. 

Let  me  proceed  with  a  further  detail- 
ing of  the  charges  against  Secretary 
McNamara. 

There  is  a  saying  that  computers  do 
not  He.  Perhaps  not.  But  computerized 
decisions  are  only  as  good  as  the  data 
put  Into  them.  Let  us  take,  for  example, 
the  fraud  of  cost  reduction — 

While  the  Defense  budget  has  soared 
higher  and  higher  one  could  hardly 
read  a  DOD  press  release  over  the  ptist 
few  years  that  did  not  convey  impres- 
sions that  Mr.  McNamara  was  spending 
less  and  less.    The  more  we  spent,  the 
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more  we  saved;  or  so  it  was,  and  is  al- 
leged. 

In  1961  the  DOD  budget,  including 
all  appropriations  to  Defense  was 
$43.1   billion. 

In  1962.  it  was  $49.3  billion. 

In  1963.  It  was  $51.1  billion. 

In  1964,  it  was  $50.9  bUlion. 

In  1965,  it  was  $49.4  billion. 

In  1966.  it  will  be  $63  bilUon.  includ- 
ing the  supplemental  request. 

If  this  is  cost  reduction,  heaven  help 
us  if  we  ever  have  cost  escalation.  The 
McNamara  "Department  of  Self -De- 
fense" is  a  veritable  factory  of  news  re- 
leases stressing  how  he  has  cut  billions 
there  and  millloiis  here  and  personnel 
everywhere.  It  has  given  the  air  of 
credibility  to  the  Joke  about  the  wife 
who  told  her  husband  she  Just  saved  $25 
by  buying  a  new  coat,  unneeded,  but  on 
sale. 

In  spite  of  his  assurances  to  me  in 
Armed  Services  Committee  hearings  that 
Navy  munition  stores  were  improving, 
a  basic  shortage  Is  now  revealed. 

The  McClellan  committee  in  the  other 
body  proved  the  TFX  award  cost  at  least 
$415  million  more  than  was  necessary. 
In  the  case  of  the  mohole,  the  estimate 
was  doubled  and  the  contractor  selected 
was  proved  third  in  capability. 

For  all  the  induced  adulation  of  Sec- 
retary McNamara,  and  the  Whiz  Kids 
efficiency,  the  Army's  entire  supply  of  a 
vital  category  of  small  arms  munition 
was  shut  off  by  a  single  strike  at  a  single 
plant,  and  this  in  time  of  undeclared, 
but  deadly  war.  We  have  purchased 
boats  from  Scandanavia  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, while  closing  our  own  shipyards. 

For  all  the  talk  about  better  manpower 
utilization,  we  have  a  request  from  the 
Secretary  to  authorize  94,000  additional 
civilian  personnel  in  the  DOD.  an  in- 
credible example  of  the  McNamara  em- 
ployment explosion. 

Cost  effectiveness  is  the  McNamara 
way  of  justifying  the  construction  of  a 
conventional  aircraft  carrier — named 
for  an  assassinated  President — destined 
to  travel  the  seas  in  the  nuclear  age, 
dependent  upon  fuel  from  a  fleet  of 
oilers. 

The  conflicts  of  interest,  which  have 
been  revealed  in  the  flrm  of  McNamara, 
Gllpatrick,  and  Korth,  et  al.,  and  the 
amounts  of  money  involved  in  their  deal- 
ings are  almost  beyond  comprehension, 
and  they  have  all  been  well  documented. 
The  X-22  and  the  TFX  awards  are  prime 
examples  of  both.  These  awards  violate 
every  principle  of  sound  management. 
Professional  military  advice  was  over- 
ruled. The  Source  Selection  Boards 
were  overruled.  Key  staff  were  not  ad- 
vised of  the  contrary  decisions,  to  wit — 
Admiral  Anderson  in  the  case  of  the 
X-22,  General  LeMay  in  the  case  of  the 
TFX.  Decisions  were  made  by  unskilled 
labor. 

In  the  case  of  the  X-22.  Navy  Secre- 
tary Korth  allegedly  removed  himself 
from  taking  part  in  the  decision,  because 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Bell  Aerospace  Corp.,  and 
president  of  the  Continental  National 
Bank  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  which  had 
dealings  with  BeU.    Yet,  he  was  later 
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consulted  by  Deputy  Secretary  Qilpat- 
ric about  Bell's  management  capability, 
and  Qilpatric  subsequently  gave  the 
award  to  Bell,  reversing  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  Source  Selection  Board. 

When  the  TFX  award  was  annoimced, 
the  same  circumstances  of  conflict  of  in- 
terest prevailed,  only  the  lines  of  influ- 
ence were  changed.  Again  the  Source 
Selection  Board  was  overruled  by  Qil- 
patric, whose  ties  with  the  winning  con- 
tractor were  later  made  known  by  the 
McClellan  committee.  In  fact,  the  TFX 
award  showed  that  the  greater  the  scope 
of  the  decision,  the  less  advice  requested, 
the  less  advice  followed. 

Where  conflicts  of  interest  do  not  pre- 
vail, "doubletalk"  does. 

In  spite  of  the  exploding  size  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  amount  of 
available  military  housing  is  steadily  de- 
creasing In  Inverse  proportion.  In  flscal 
1966.  McNamara  requested  12,500  units 
of  family  housing,  and  notwithstanding 
congressional  appropriations  for  8,500 
imits,  he  hsis  done  a  complete  turnabout 
and  no  units  will  be  constructed. 

No  new  housing  has  been  programed 
in  the  flscal  year  1967  budget.  Instead, 
he  states  that  13.075  leased  housing  units 
will  be  requested.  The  maintenance  of 
leased  housing  is  more  expensive  than 
on-base  housing,  or  the  slack  is  picked  up 
by  the  FUA.  Adding  to  the  expense  is 
the  cost  of  transportation  to  and  from 
the  base,  as  well  as  routine  civil  engineer 
maintenance.  And  how  can  an  increased 
rental  program  alleviate  the  housing 
shortages  in  communities  which  have 
faUed  to  provide  adequate  community 
support,  which  led  to  the  housing  short- 
age in  the  first  place? 

Controversial  decisions  affecting  the 
Reserves,  base  closings,  and  military  con- 
struction during  escalated,  albeit  unde 
clared  war,  were  Implemented  during 
brief  periods  of  congressional  adjourn- 
ment. 

Instead  of  making  the  hard  decision 
to  utilize  Ready  Reserve  and/or  Nation- 
al Quard  units  to  replace  in  CONUS  the 
active  divisions  and  major  units  ordered 
overseas,  he  has  relied  on  draftees  and 
fillers,  and  time-consuming  traiiiing  for 
filler  replacements,  a  costly  and  slow 
process. 

National  defense  is  a  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  under  article  1,  section  8, 
of  the  Constitution.  The  President  does 
not  sit  in  on  congressional  committee 
briefings.  He  seldom  hears  aU  sides  of 
an  issue  because  his  eyes  and  ears  on 
Defense  Department  matters  are  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  Defense  Secretary, 
McNamara. 

Some  of  the  things  that  have  happened 
carmot  be  changed,  but  many  mistakes 
can  still  be  rectified,  if  Congress  possesses 
the  win  to  do  so.  And  the  biggest  mis- 
take of  all  is  the  retention  of  Robert 
McNamara  as  Secretary  of  Defense. 

It  is  time  to  no  longer  support  mis- 
takes at  any  level  regardless  of  source 
or  rationalization,  but  high  time  we  un- 
tied the  one  arm  lashed  behind  the  backs 
of  our  men  in  South  Vietnam,  protect 
them  from  without  and  let  them  win — 
as  Indeed  they  will  with  proper  command 
by  the  military,  and  in  the  field — not  by 
computer. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  hour  Is  late,  but  I 
merely  wish  to  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  has  said  some 
things  this  afternoon  which  badly 
needed  to  be  said,  and  I  commend  him 
for  doing  so. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's contribution. 


NATION  FIGHTS  INFLATION 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Murphy]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  President  Johnson  has  indi- 
cated, our  Nation  must  stand  stanchly 
against  the  disastrous  tide  of  inflation. 
Like  a  mortal  enemy  that  threatens  to 
rob  us  of  our  productivity  and  strength, 
inflation  poses  one  of  our  most  serious 
threats  to  the  Nation's  solvency. 

Virtually  our  entire  Nation  has  recog- 
nized the  need  to  be  vigilant  and  effec- 
tive In  this  Important  struggle.  When 
the  value  of  the  dollar  plunges,  when 
purchasing  power  is  dimUiished,  vir- 
tually all  of  the  gains  made  by  labor  and 
the  Increased  productivity  of  Industry 
are  wiped  out. 

An  Interesting  trend  is  developing  In 
our  Nation  as  business  girds  to  cut  waste 
and  improve  efficiency.  With  increasing 
regularity,  the  major  companies  are 
turning  toward  engineering,  research, 
and  efficiency  companies  to  help  them 
plan  for  smooth  growth  and  develop- 
ment and  for  maximum  economic  pro- 
ductivity. These  firms  recognize  their 
responsibility  to  labor  and  to  the  public 
and  have  one  goal — to  fight  waste  and 
resultant  inflationary  trends. 

A  national  leader  In  this  field  is  the 
United  Research  Co.  of  Woodcliff  Lake, 
N.J.  This  flrm,  headed  by  C.  Thomas 
Cahlll,  president.  Is  pioneering  in  man- 
agement control  for  companies  across 
the  Nation. 

The  company  has  developed  unique 
planning  and  evaluating  techniques  and 
new  methods  for  efficient  assignment 
and  control  of  work,  improved  customer 
service,  better  utilization  of  space,  in- 
creased productivity,  and  the  elimination 
of  waste. 

Mr.  Cahill  notes  that  these,  and  other 
factors,  are  keys  to  providing  a  sound 
foundation  for  growth  for  industry  and 
commerce. 

One  Interesting  and  extremely  costly 
factor  for  industry  Is  lost  time  by  em- 
ployees. Literally  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  are  lost  because  of  lost  time  in 
the  structuring  of  a  firm's  production 
schedules. 

For  example,  as  United  Research  points 
out,  many  firms  staff  Improperly  in  re- 
lation to  work  flow,  thereby  having  the 
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1  rong  numbers  of  employees  report  at 
t|ie  wrong  time. 

Many  finna  do  not  forecast  the  work 
Idad,  and  are  thereby  staffed  Incorrectly 
a ;  Tarylng  times;  other  companies  per- 
il it  employees  to  select  and  evaluate 
t  lelr  own  work.  As  a  result,  vital  mat- 
t  irs  are  often  delayed,  causing  a  severe 
efcmomlc  loss. 

Other  firms  assign  work  without 
Idiowledge  of  the  time  required  in  which 
il  can  be  completed.  This  often  results 
h  1  overburdening  workers.  Inefficiencies, 

'  overstafBng.  The  lost  time  problems 
a  -e  many  and  repeated.  They  include 
li  ck  of  followup  by  supervisors,  misuse 
0 '  skills,  excess  handling  of  paperwork. 

V  ork  or  material  not  available,  though 
e  Dployees  are,  and  poor  machine  main- 
tenance. 

Industry  Is  to  be  complimented  for  Its 
constant  quest  for  greater  productivity. 

V  bile  at  the  same  time  protecting  the 
r  ghts  of  their  employees.  If  our  Nation 
U  to  move  ahead  in  Its  battle  against 
C  ommunlst  ideologies,  if  we  are  to 
s  rengthen  our  economy  and  assert  our- 
»  Ives  as  the  most  productive,  most  effl- 
c  ent  and  most  humane  nation  on  earth. 
ti  >en  we  must  search  for  new  ways  to 
a  shlere  our  goals  of  full  employment 
« Ithout  waste — a  rising  economy  without 
li  nation. 


THE  48TH  ANNTVERJBARY  OP 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  STAI^AUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
u  uuilmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
f)om  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Ociimaiit] 
nay  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
ii,  the  RxcoRo  and  include  extraneous 
n  atter.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
o  ijectton  to  tta*  reQuest  of  the  gentleman 
f]  cm  WlsoonstnT 

Tbare  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
8  iturday,  January  22,  marked  the  48th 
a  mlTersaiy  of  XTkrainlan  Independence 
a  id  I  wish  to  offer  expressions  of  our 
diep  friendship  and  kinship  with  the 
o  ptive  iiatlon  of  45  million  people,  the 
t:  traine. 

Today  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  those  45 
n  llllon  captive  people  and  to  those 
tBTainlan  sons  and  daughters  who  have 
o  me  to  our  shores  and  msMle  such 
i(  orthy  contributions  to  our  culture  and 
h  nitage.  The  Ukrainian  Independ- 
e  tee  and  freedom  were  shortlived,  but 

0  immemorating  this  day  serves  as  a 
b-llliant  reminder  that  the  candle  of 
fieedom  bums  as  brightly  now,  despite 
1(  ng  yean  of  tyranny,  as  It  did  in  1918. 
V  E>  tyranny  can  extinguish  the  desire  for 
llMTty   that   dwells   within   the   heart 

1  krataians  everywhere  have  retained 
t  telr  ttrong  national  feelings  and  they 
11  Tt  and  work  In  accordance  with  their 
hffltaga.  One  stnmg  feeling  has  been 
u|)p«nBoat  In  their  minds  and  action — 

itanoe  to  Soviet  domination.  Let  us 
nbw  xmJOim  our  own  dedication  to  the 
f  sadom  of  all  men  and  reassure  the 
t]  Eralnian  people,  as  well  as  all  others 
n  10  are  beld  captive,  that  we  have  not 
forgotten,  nor  will  we  ever  forget,  that 

do  not  coiuMer  their  oppression  and 
eAaUtenMBt  m  flnaL 


We  know  that  the  Ukraine  has  con- 
tinued its  internal  battle  for  independ- 
ence and  we  should  not  falter  now,  but 
should  Intensify  our  efforts  to  bring  hope 
to  those  oppressed  peoples  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

I  speak  with  great  personal  feeling,  as 
one  of  Ukrainian  descent,  and  therefore 
It  gives  me  renewed  strength  to  fight  the 
cause  of  these  depressed  people,  who 
have  suffered  untold  hardships  tiirough- 
out  these  many  years. 

If  we  all  join  together  in  the  effort  and 
if  the  nations  of  the  free  world  con- 
tinue their  support,  some  day  the  Ukraine 
and  other  captive  nations  will  once  again 
enjoy  freedom,  indeisendence,  and  self- 
government. 
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AN  INDEPENDENT  APPRAISAL  BY  A 
RECOGNIZED  EXPERT  OP  SECRE- 
TARY McNAMARA'S  5  IMPRESSIVE 
YEARS  AS  HEAD  OF  OUR  DEFENSE 
ESTABLISHMENT 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoid  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr  Speaker.  Secre- 
tary Robert  S.  McNamara  this  month 
completes  5  years  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, a  longer  period  of  time  than  any 
other  person  has  served. 

It  Is  no  secret,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr. 
McNamara  has  not  always  been  popu- 
lar with  all  of  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. He  has  generated  controversy 
and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  generate 
controversy. 

But,  in  these  5  years.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
McNamara  has  done  one  very  impres- 
sive thing,  he  hsis  succeeded  in  bringing 
into  the  hands  of  one  man  all  of  the 
reins  of  control  and  leadership  of  the 
Nation's  vast  and  highly  complex  De- 
fense Elstablishment.  In  a  day  when  we 
hear  over  and  over  again  the  plea  that 
Government  streamline  Itself,  that  It  get 
Itself  better  organized,  that  It  become  ef- 
ficient and  get  rid  of  costly  and  unneces- 
sary programs,  this  has  been  an  impres- 
sive achievement.  Indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  at  this  point  an  article 
dealing  with  Secretary  McNamara's  Im- 
pressive record  of  achievement  in  5 
years  in  the  Department  of  Defense.  It 
is  written  by  an  acknowledged  expert  In 
military  matters,  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Alsop,  a 
writer.  Incidentally,  who  has  not  always 
approved  of  everything  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara has  done.  It  is  a  fair  estimate, 
I  believe,  and  It  recognizes  the  impres- 
sive contribution  which  Mr.  McNamara 
has  made  to  the  secmlty  and  the 
strength  of  our  country. 

I  Include  this  article,  which  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Post  on  January  26, 
1966: 

McN&MAKA  Uin>n  Attack 

(By  Joseph  Alaop) 

Although  due  notice  w»a  given  Bome  time 
ago,  the  huge  tupplemental  appropriation 
for  the  Vletnameae  war  will  perbape  intenalfy 


the  attack  on  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara.  As  so  often,  he  will  then  be 
carrying  the  can  for  someone  else — in  this 
case,  the  President. 

A  different  sort  of  man  would  have  insisted 
that  the  President  add  a  clear  reminder  of 
the  coming  supplemental  defense  request  to 
bis  claim  that  the  regular  budget  would  be 
balanced  within  Si. 8  billion.  But  McNamara 
Is  what  he  Is — the  ablest  public  servant  to 
come  to  Washington  this  half  century,  but 
also  the  public  servant  least  able  to  safeguard 
or  even  to  explain  himself. 

The  attack  on  him,  at  present  centering 
in  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  is 
sordid  In  Its  motives,  squalid  In  Its  leader- 
ship, and  seamy  In  its  methods.  For  ex- 
ample, he  has  lately  been  denounced  for 
cutting  back  the  Army's  helicopter  program 
In  previous  years,  thereby  causing  a  tempo- 
rary shortage  In  Vietnam. 

Modest  cuts  were  Indeed  made,  and  are 
now  to  be  regretted.  But  when  McNamara 
took  office,  the  U.S.  Army  had  only  a  few 
more  than  5.000  helicopters,  almost  all  of 
them  obsolete  or  obsolescent.  McNamara 
personally  ordered  the  study  which  led  to  a 
recommendation  of  far  more  air  mobility  for 
ground  force  units.  And  tmder  the  Mc- 
Namara program,  the  Army  had  reached  a 
strength  of  close  to  8,500  helicopters,  all  of 
them  of  the  best  and  latest  models,  before 
U.S.  forces  were  committed  on  a  large  scale  in 
Vietnam. 

In  any  defense  program,  comprising  many 
thousands  of  detailed  decisions,  there  are  al- 
ways bound  to  be  a  few  decisions  that  one 
would  later  like  to  revise  in  the  light  of  sub- 
sequent events.  Perhaps  there  are  such  de- 
cisions in  the  long  list  of  McNamara's  really 
staggering  cuts  In  tills  year's  defense  spend- 
ing, wlilch  in  turn  permitted  the  President  to 
ask  for  a  new  defense  budget  of  only  $58.3 
billion. 

As  always  happens  in  wartime,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  were  in  a  mood  for  profusion  this  year, 
and  if  all  their  initial  requests  had  been  ap- 
proved, the  1967  defense  budget  would  have 
passed  $70  billion.  But  McNamara  did  not 
do  his  budget  cutting  In  the  old,  wrong  way, 
by  Imposing  a  ceiling.  He  did  It,  rather,  by 
asking  again  and  again  one  very  simple  ques- 
tion: 

"Does  It  contribute  directly  to  succeoa  in 
Vietnam,  and  if  not,  why  is  it  really  needed 
now,  when  our  economy  is  in  grave  danger  of 
overheating?" 

All  sorts  of  projects,  large  and  small — de- 
ployment of  the  Nlke-X  antimissile  missile 
and  Improvements  In  bachelor  officers'  quar- 
ters, the  Air  Force's  F-12  fighter  and  eecort 
vessels  for  the  Navy  and  plans  to  beautify 
Army  poets — were  ruthlessly  deferred  because 
they  failed  to  meet  the  two  tests  proposed  in 
McNamara's  question  to  the  Joint  Chiefs. 
The  Chiefs,  one  may  surmise,  were  not  at  all 
happy  about  this. 

Indee<l.  special  advocates  of  this  deferred 
project  or  that  can  now  be  expected  to  join 
the  smping  at  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  But 
before  he  closed  the  budget,  be  It  noted,  Mc- 
Namara had  the  express  agreement  of  all  the 
Joint  Chiefs,  and  of  the  Service  Secretaries  as 
well,  that  the  finally  approved  program  con- 
tained every  dollar  for  every  foreseeable  need 
of  the  Vletnameae  war. 

This  kind  of  singlemindedness  and  cool 
logic  Is  of  course  a  main  cause  for  the 
attack  on  McNamara.  Moat  people,  nota- 
bly on  congressional  committees,  prefer  nice 
fuzzy  governmental  decisions,  made  with 
more  deference  to  antique  vested  interests 
than  to  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers.  Yet 
no  rational  man  can  doubt  that  the  stand- 
ard McNamara  set  for  this  year's  budget  was 
100  percent  correct. 

Furthermore,  the  overall  results  of  Mc- 
Namara's singlemindedness  and  cool  logic 
are  genuinely  without  parallel  in  the  history 
of  American  administration.  Consider  the 
Army,  once  again.    When  McMamara  took 


office.  It  had  11  divisions  and  a  brigades, 
with  only  1  or  3  crack  outfits  in  hard  train- 
ing, and  with  all  outfits  exclusively  equipped 
with  Korean  and  even  World  War  n  left- 
overs. 

Prior  to  the  large-scale  U.S.  troop  com- 
mitment In  Vietnam,  McNamara  had  vir- 
tually created  a  new  U.S.  Army,  with  16  di- 
visions and  10  independent  brigades,  all  in 
the  hardest  training,  and  completely  re- 
equipped  from  imderclothes  to  tanks,  not 
to  mention  helicopters.  The  manpower  of 
the  Army — always  speaking  pre-Vletnam — 
had  gone  up  about  an  eighth.  Its  combat 
strength,  however,  had  been  far  more  than 
doubled. 

McNamara  has  In  fact  accomplished  what 
amounts  to  a  defense  miracle — a  great  In- 
crease In  fighting  power,  combined  with  a 
sharp  decrease  in  the  unit  cost  of  defense. 
Of  this  accomplishment,  moreover,  Vietnam 
has  been  the  acid  test. 

Bull  Run  to  Cold  Harbor  has  been  the 
traditional  American  pattern.  UntU  Viet- 
nam, we  have  never  In  history  varied  from 
this  pattern  of  a  shockingly  bad  Army  at 
the  outset  and  a  great  Army  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  In  Korea,  new  divisions  going  Into 
combat  for  the  first  time  normally  lost  at 
least  one  full  regiment.  But  in  Vietnam, 
completely  ^reen  troops  have  been  com- 
mitted, under  more  difficult  conditions  than 
American  troops  have  ever  faced;  and  they 
have  fought  like  battle-seasoned  veterans, 
with  glorious  courage  and  brilliant  success 
against  heavy  odds. 

If  this  kind  of  success  does  not  call  forth 
our  gratitude,  what  will? 


NATIONAL   EYE  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rodney]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  today  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  which  will  fill  the  largest 
unmet  health  need  in  the  Nation  today. 
It  provides  for  the  creation  within  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  of  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  Institute  to  deal  with 
what  has  aptly  been  called  one  of  the 
most  catastrophic,  yet  most  neglected, 
of  all  human  afflictions — the  loss  of  sight. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  into  law — 
and  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Eye  Institute — will  be  the  most  Impor- 
tant step  ever  taken  to  rid  mankind  of 
the  scourge  of  blindness.  It  repre- 
sents at  long  last  our  determination  to 
employ  the  Nation's  scientific  capabili- 
ties to  eradicate  the  causes  of  blind- 
ness— rather  than  to  accept  loss  of  vision 
as  an  Inescapable  calamity  of  Nature. 

Since  the  beginning  of  time  man  has 
lived  in  fear  of  blindness,  and  with  good 
reason.    Look  at  the  statistics. 

Today,  in  this  enlightened  era  of 
scientific  discovery  and  medical  ad- 
vancement, more  than  10  million  people 
throughout  the  world  are  totally  blind. 
In  our  own  Nation,  more  than  1  million 
Americans  are  functionally  blind,  which 
means  that  they  cannot  read  ordinary 
newspaper  type,  even  with  the  aid  of 
glasses.  Another  iVa  million  are  blind 
In  one  eye.  Many  millions  more  have 
serious  permanent  visual  defects  which 
modem  science  Is  powerless  to  prevent, 


and  which  too  often  caimot  be  corrected 
by  surgical  procedure,  medical  treat- 
ment, or  the  use  of  glasses.  In  all,  90 
Sillion  Americans  suffer  from  some  ocu- 
r  malfunction. 

For  some  unknown  reason,  we  have 
seemingly  been  content  to  consider  sight 
expendable.  We  have  a  terrible  fear  of 
blindness,  but  we  begin  to  think  about 
preventive  research  only  when  vision  be- 
gins to  fail.  And  only  then  are  we  sur- 
prised to  find  how  little  Is  really  known 
about  the  causes  of  blindness. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention,  if 
I  may,  to  a  Gallup  public  opinion  survey 
whose  findings  were  announced  just  last 
month.  The  survey  disclosed  that  blind- 
ness ranks  second  only  to  cancer  as  the 
aflfliction  most  feared  by  the  American 
people,  more  feared  than  heart  disease, 
polio,  tuberculosis,  or  the  loss  of  limbs. 

Yet  leas  than  half  the  people  could 
even  identify  glaucoma  as  a  disease  of 
the  eye.  although  glaucoma  is  one  of 
the  leading  causes  of  blindness  in  the 
United  States.  More  than  a  million 
Americans  over  40  have  glaucoma  and 
do  not  know  it.  They  are  prime  targets 
for  eventual  blindness.  But  most  of 
them  have  never  even  heard  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

I  am  told  by  the  National  Health  Edu- 
cation Committee  that  incidence  of  cat- 
aract among  people  age  60  is  nearly  60 
percent.  At  age  80.  it  Is  almost  100  per- 
cent. Yet  the  Gallup  survey  disclosed 
that  1  out  of  5  people  have  no  idea  what 
cataract  is,  and  even  the  most  educated 
have  only  a  vague  conception  of  what 
is  Involved  in  this  disease. 

Questions  related  to  other  Important 
eye  diseases  find  the  public  similarly  un- 
informed. Uveitis,  diabetic  retinopathy, 
trachoma,  amblyopia,  myopia,  detached 
retina,  and  other  conditions  that  are  the 
primary  reasons  for  loss  of  vision,  remain 
far  removed  from  the  realm  of  public 
awareness. 

In  a  large  measure  the  lack  of  public 
knowledge  results  from  the  fact  that  so 
little  has  been  done  in  the  field  of  eye 
research.  Twenty-three  percent  of  the 
people  believe  that  accidents  are  the 
leading  cause  of  blindness.  I  think  it 
will  surprise  you,  as  it  has  surprised 
me,  to  learn  that  accidents  account  for 
only  5  percent  of  all  blindness  in  the 
United  States  today.  More  than  80  per- 
cent of  all  loss  of  vision  In  this  country 
results  from  diseases  whose  causes  are 
unknown  to  science. 

Is  It  any  wonder  then  that  blindness  is 
rapidly  Increasing  throughout  our  Na- 
tion today?  Despite  the  alarming  in- 
crease in  Incidence  of  eye  diseases,  de- 
spite the  public's  expressed  desire  that 
our  burgeoning  ranks  of  researchers  turn 
more  of  their  attention  to  this  situa- 
tion, and  despite  the  fact  that  80  percent 
of  all  blindness  results  from  diseases 
whose  causes  are  unknown  to  science,  all 
too  little  Is  being  done  about  It. 

Dr.  Jules  C.  Stein,  board  chairman 
of  Research  To  Prevent  Blindness,  Inc., 
the  leading  voluntary  health  organiza- 
tion in  the  eye  research  field,  told  a 
scientific  gathering  In  this  city  just  a 
few  weeks  ago  that  visual  disorders  con- 
stitute one  of  the  Nation's  leading  causes 
of  disability,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
true  scope  of  the  problem  becomes  more 


apparent  when  It  is  realized  that  one- 
tenth  of  all  patients  seen  in  American 
hospitals  are  eye  patients.  He  empha- 
sized that  the  great  and  growing  num- 
ber of  blind  persons  is  the  result  of  their 
virtual  excommunication  from  the  bene- 
fits of  the  current  science  explosion. 

Medical  research  has  extended  the  life- 
span so  that  most  of  us  can  look  forward 
to  living  beyond  seven  decades.  Must  we 
achieve  such  a  goal  only  to  anticipate 
the  real  possibility  that  those  golden  ex- 
tra years  will  be  lived  in  a  world  which 
we  cannot  see?  Shall  we  today,  as  legis- 
lators, accept  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
blindness  to  this  Nation  has  soared  each 
year  and  will  constantly  rise  with  the 
alarming  Increase  in  visual  failure? 
Shall  we  accept  the  tremendous  cost.  In 
both  human  and  economic  terms,  as  the 
price  of  our  failure  to  support  the  kind  of 
a  research  effort  which  has  produced 
near  miracles  in  other  areas  of  medical 
science? 

During  the  year  1963.  the  cost  of  car- 
ing for  those  already  blind  amounted 
to  more  than  $1  billion  a  year.  In  the 
same  year  the  money  Invested  in  eye  re- 
search by  both  Government  and  private 
sources  amounted  to  only  $9  million. 
The  only  reason  even  this  much  was 
being  spent  wtis  due  to  the  action  of  the 
Congress  in  recognizing  the  potential  of 
a  branch  of  science  which  only  10  years 
ago  was  receiving  little  or  nothing  In 
either  Federal  or  private  support. 

When  the  Congress  made  it  possible  for 
the  science  of  ophthalmology  to  share 
somewhat  In  the  magnificent  research 
and  research  training  activities  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  this  dis- 
tinguished body  offered  a  tangible  ray  of 
hope  for  the  conquest  of  this  age-old 
affliction. 

Across  the  Nation  today  we  see  the 
result  of  this  small  effort.  Young,  eager 
researchers  have  been  trained  and  are 
taking  their  place  beside  the  small  but 
eminent  group  of  ophthalmic  scientists 
who  have  worked  so  long  with  insufficient 
laboratory  space,  insufficient  equipment. 
insuflQclent  manpower,  and  insufficient 
funds. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  eye  research 
can  no  longer  be  a  part-time  occupation 
of  the  practicing  ophthalmologist.  The 
ophthalmic  scientist  of  today  sees  new 
tools  of  modern  technology  being  made 
available  for  highly  sophisticated  re- 
search in  areas  that  once  defied  pene- 
tration by  man.  He  knows  that,  given 
the  tools,  the  space,  and  the  trained  as- 
sistance necessary  to  translate  ideas  into 
action,  the  mysteries  that  surround  these 
blinding  diseases  may  now — in  this  day — 
be  unraveled. 

The  potential  of  modem  ophthalmic 
science  k  almost  limitless.  The  oppor- 
tunity Is  ours  today — as  never  before  In 
the  history  of  mankind — to  explore  ex- 
haustively the  entire  scope  of  the  visual 
function.  We  cannot  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity, we  cannot  realize  the  full  po- 
tential of  modem  eye  research,  as  long 
as  we  continue  to  relegate  diseases  of  the 
eye  to  anything  less  than  major  consid- 
eration in  our  attack  against  disease. 

The  bill  I  now  present  Is  vital  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  this  Nation.  It 
authorizes  the  Surgeon  General,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  to  establish  in 
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it »  PubUc  Heftlth  Service  a  National  Eye 
In  lUtute  for  the  conduct  and  support  of 
re  learoh  and  training  relating  to  blind- 
Inr  eye  dl—aae*  and  visual  disorder*. 
T  lis  would  Include  research  and  training 
In  tbe  speolal  health  problems  relating 
to  the  mechanism  of  sight  and  visual 
fttxiUon. 

I  have  said  that  the  American  people 
ai  e  groMly  imlnf ormed  on  the  problems 
ol  sight.  Yet  I  know,  and  rou  Icnow,  that 
miny  of  us  live  with  a  fear  of  blind - 
nt  Bs.  It  is  possible  that  this  fear  has 
c<  ntrlbuted  to  our  inertia  in  the  past,  as 
di  ead  of  the  word  "cancer"  once  cauJsed 
ai  other  generation  to  shun  that  prob- 
le  n.  But  a  new  day  has  dawned.  This 
Ooivreas,  through  its  action  in  support 
ol  medical  research,  may  help  change 
U  9  entire  course  of  medical  history  and 
tt  e  history  of  man's  relentless  struggle 
aiainst  disease.  It  has  done  so,  with 
gi  eat  eourage,  already,  with  the  passage 
ol  a  national  program  to  combat  heart 
dl  lease,  cancer,  and  stroke.  It  has  faced 
u|  I  to  the  challenge  of  chronic  illness 
ai  Ming  the  aglag  and  enacted  into  law 
a  far-reaching  and  humane  program  of 
h(  alth  care  for  the  elderly. 

Now  tbe  time  has  come  to  confront 
01  e  of  the  most  tragic  of  all  human  111- 
n<  sses:  blindness  cuid  the  diseases  in 
w  ileh  it  has  Its  txlglns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  ts  a  privilege  to  place 
bi  fore  this  House  a  bill  which  will  help 
t<  move  humanity  out  of  the  dark  ages 
o:  despair  and  Ignorance  In  the  face  of 
t.  mal  failure.  If  we  act  now.  as  I  be- 
U  ve  we  should,  the  89th  Congress  will 
a(  d  still  another  major  achievement  to 
It  I  long  imd  growing  list. 

In  the  last  analysis,  this  ccnjld  be  the 
bi  Ightest  and  most  memorable  of  them 
a]L 


DR.  HUOH  KlflBREK  RETIRES 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fiam  Florida  [Mr.  PascsllI  may  extend 
h  I  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rccord 
ai  id  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ol  jeetion  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fixn  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
n  arks  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Hugh  L. 
E  sbree  from  his  position  as  Director  of 
tie  Legislative  Reference  Service.  For 
E  r.  Elsbree  this  marks  the  culmination 
o:  a  lifetime  of  devoted  service  as  a  dls- 
tl  igulshed  educator,  a  trusted  adviser, 
aj  id  a  highly  successful  administrator. 

Dr.  Elsbree  has  been  in  the  Federal 
«  rvlce  for  more  than  21  years  of  which 
I  have  been  with  the  Library  of  Con- 
g  ess.  Since  1958  he  has  served  as  Direc- 
ts r  of  that  aspect  of  the  Library's  opera- 
ti  }n  with  which  we  are  most  faxnlllar,  the 
L  sglslative  Reference  Service.  During 
U  is  7  years,  despite  an  ever-burgeoning 
w  irkload.  the  doctor  and  his  staff  have 
p  ovlded  extremely  competent,  highly 
el  Bdent,  and  prompt  service  to  Members 
0  Congreu,  their  staffs,  and  committees. 

As  the  needs  of  the  Congress  have 
e  langad  rspeatecUy  over  the  years,  the 
S  urvlM  has  been  adroitly  reshaped  and 
n  BVoMed  by  its  Director  to  meet  our  de- 


mands. This  sensitivity  to  our  changing 
needs  has  resulted  In  the  relatively  re- 
cent addition  of  the  Science  Policy  Re- 
search Division.  From  personal  experi- 
ence I  can  attest  to  the  expertise  and 
ability  of  individuals  Dr.  Elsbree  has 
brought  Into  this  Division. 

Working  under  a  cloak  of  anonymity, 
the  Service  has  had  a  profound  effect  on 
the  legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
The  Director  and  his  able  staff  provide 
detailed  analyses  which  clarify  the  is- 
sues, evaluate  the  alternatives,  and  pin- 
point the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
proposed  solutions.  In  announcing  the 
Director's  retirement,  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  L.  Quincy  Mumford.  rightly 
paid  tribute  to  the  standards  of  excel- 
lence which  Dr.  Elsbree  set  for  reports 
and  studies  prepared  for  the  Congress. 

I  know  our  colleagues  join  me  In  wish- 
ing Dr.  Elsbree  well  in  the  years  ahead 
and  success  in  the  endeavors  upon  which 
he  is  now  about  to  embark. 


raOHWAY  SAFETY 

Mr.  8TALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  TMr.  SicKtre]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
number  of  deaths  on  the  >'atlon's  high- 
ways continues  to  mount,  responsible 
citizens  everywhere  demonstrate  a  grow- 
ing concern. 

At  Its  November  1965  annual  confer- 
ence, the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion. In  adopting  a  major  policy  shift, 
called  on  the  Federal  CJovemment  to  take 
the  initiative  in  an  attack  on  the  high- 
way safety  problem.  Also,  the  American 
Trial  Lawyers  Association  has  just  com- 
pleted an  intense  study  of  the  causes  of 
traffic  deaths,  and  it  too  has  requested 
the  Federal  Oovernment  to  develop  a 
traffic  safety  program.  Both  of  these 
groups,  as  well  as  many  others,  strongly 
urge  the  adoption  of  minimum  safety 
standards  for  all  new  vehicles  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce. 

In  1964,  the  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion requiring  that  new  safety  equipment 
be  included  in  every  vehicle  purchased 
by  the  Federal  Government.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  extend 
those  protections  to  the  general  public 
by  requiring  that  the  same  safety  fea- 
tures, as  a  minimum,  be  included  in  all 
new  vehicles  entering  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Several  studies  have  concluded  that 
these  safety  devices  can  well  reduce  the 
traffic  death  rate  by  as  much  as  40  per- 
cent. We  all  recognize  the  importance 
of  other  aspects  of  traffic  safety,  such 
as  vehicle  inspection,  driver  training, 
and  law  enforcement,  but  we  must  also 
strive  to  reduce  the  unsafe  features  of 
the  vehicles  themselves. 


UB.  COMMITMENTS 

Mr.  STALBAUM.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Ohio  [Mr.  Swieksy]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
are  days  diuing  which  the  lights  bum 
late  In  the  White  House  and  in  the 
Pentagon,  and  days  during  which  the 
American  public  truly  senses  the  impor- 
tance of  the  crisis  at  hand. 

These  are  days  during  which  we  devote 
ourselves  to  sincere  prayer  for  our  Presi- 
dent and  the  national  leadership,  that 
they  may  be  gifted  by  Almighty  God 
with  lucid  minds,  and  diplomatic  and 
effective  tongues  to  enable  them  to  ful- 
fill their  commitments  to  world  security 
and  pursue  with  equal  vigor  the  attain- 
ment of  a  permanent  and  lasting  peace. 

From  all  sides,  cries  are  heard.  "Step 
up  the  war  effort."  "Reinstate  the 
bombs."  "Let's  get  on  with  the  war." 
And,  also,  there  are  those  who  legallsti- 
cally  point  out  that  we  should  have  never 
been  in  the  war  In  the  first  instance, 
and  that  we  do  Injury  to  the  cause  of 
world  peace  by  our  presence  in  south- 
east Asia. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  ex- 
treme views  being  volunteered  through- 
out America;  but  I  do  believe  that  the 
majority  views  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  support  the 
military  and  diplomatic  proposition 
that  we  have  made  commitments  to  our 
friends  In  the  world  who  aspire  to  the 
attainment  of  peace  and  security,  free 
from  aggression,  that  we  would  protect 
them  in  their  hour  of  need.  And  simply 
stated,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  interpret  the  will 
of  the  vast  millions  of  Americans  as, 
"Let  us  now  fulfill  those  commitments. 
Let  us  indicate  to  the  world  Communist 
leaders  that  we  Intend  to  struggle  so 
that  freedom  might  survive,  not  only  in 
Asia,  but  In  the  Middle  East,  in  Europe, 
in  Africa,  In  South  America,  or  any  other 
point  selected  by  the  international  Com- 
munist conspiracy  for  an  aggressive, 
revolutionary  takeover. " 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
point  has  been  made  In  Hanoi,  Peiplng, 
Moscow,  or  Havana  that  the  United 
States  of  America  is  going  to  adopt  a 
world  policy  of  militarily  confronting 
communism  as  it  seeks  to  engulf  the 
world.  Like  it  or  not,  imperialistic, 
totalitarian  communism  has  made  abun- 
dantly clear  its  intentions  for  world 
domination. 

We  are  today  a  citadel  of  freedom  and 
Greatness  because  we  have  struggled  and 
dedicated  ourselves  with  consistency  to 
the  ideals  of  freedom  and  equality.  We 
as  a  nation  have  not  sought  territorial  or 
economic  advantages.  However,  we  have 
become  the  custodians  of  freedom  in  the 
world  and  have  had  responsibility  for 
that  freedom  thrust  upon  us  by  a  series 
of  Inexorable  pressures  of  a  shrunken 
world,  in  which  prosperity  lives  side  by 
side  with  poverty  and  abundance  lives 
next  door  to  starvation. 

We  do  not  need  to  be  historians  to 
realize  that  altruism  and  the  mUk  of 
human  kindness  have  seldom  been 
s>-nonomoui  with  power  In  the  world. 
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Arrogance,  selfishness,  and  intolerance 
have  been  the  marks  of  greatness  In  the 
empires  and  civilizations  that  have  gone 
before;  and  they  have  to  a  large  extent 
shaped  the  attitudes  and  the  beliefs  of 
the  peoples  of  the  emerging  nations. 

We  are  not  perfect.  We  have  made 
mistakes.  Hindsight  sometimes  shows 
us  that  what  we  did  in  all  sincerity  could 
well  have  been  different  and  better  with 
more  effective  results. 

However,  the  important  international 
feature  of  our  position  as  a  nation  is 
that  we  have  tried. 

We  believe  as  a  nation  that  strife  and 
suffering  and  the  human  misery  that  it 
Inevitably  brings  need  not  be  an  un- 
avoidable pattern  of  life  in  a  troubled 
world.  We  agree  that  given  the  climate 
and  the  will,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  would  rather  live  in 
peace. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  only 
justification  for  having  power  is  to  use 
that  power  for  good  and  not  for  evil. 

We  also  believe  that  every  generation 
of  Americans  has  a  duty  to  those  who 
gave  us  what  we  have  today,  and  to  those 
whose  futures  depend  upon  our  judg- 
ment and  fortitude,  to  appreciate  and 
to  protect  our  birthright  and  our  herit- 
age. 

Twelve  thousand  miles  away,  180,000 
Americans  are  engaged  in  a  death  strug- 
gle against  an  Implacable  enemy.  Five 
years  ago  when  the  first  inkling  of  what 
might  come  in  Vietnam  began  to  pene- 
trate the  minds  of  our  people,  there  was 
great  wretching  and  piety  expressed  in 
our  land.  Americans  of  all  persuasions 
and  positions  made  ringing  speeches  and 
wrote  Impressive  prose  on  the  commit- 
ment to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

To  paraphrase  two  well-known  com- 
pany slogans: 

Human  progress  is  oxxt  most  Important 
product — 

Or— 

You  can  be  sure  if  It's  the  U.S.  Marines. 

To  many,  we  were  Sir  Galahad  and 
Don  Quixote  sallying  forth  to  save  the 
beautiful  damsel. 

We  were  righteous  and  we  felt  great. 
We  were  feeling  the  oats  of  nuclear 
power  backing  up  our  sense  of  decency: 
and  most  importantly,  our  casualties 
were  nil. 

Today  the  picture  is  different.  Right- 
eousness and  piety  have  been  desecrated 
by  dirty  red  stains  of  blood — our  blood, 
our  boys'  blood,  our  friends,  our  families. 

Where  now  is  the  unanimity  of  pur- 
fX)se,  where  now  are  some  of  the  ringing 
phrases  and  the  flowery  sentences  that 
cluttered  up  our  airwaves  and  splashed 
across  the  pages  of  our  newspapers  and 
magazines? 

But  happily,  there  are  still  more  who 
have  survived  the  reality  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  engagement  and  who  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  with  greatness 
comes  responsibility— and  with  responsi- 
bility comes  hardship,  pain,  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  our  beliefs  and  phi- 
losophies toward  mankind  and  each 
other  able  to  flourish  only  under  blue 
skies  and  warm  simshlne  with  bellies  full 
and  with  violins  playing,  "Let  Me  Call 


You  Sweetheart,"  or  are  we  still  able,  as 
strong  Americans,  courageous  enough  to 
follow  our  destinies  when  the  storm 
clouds  burst — will  we  be  able  to  go  on 
with  determination  and  vigor  in  the 
struggle  when  the  only  sound  on  the 
horizon  of  the  world  is,  "Medic,  medic, 
medic"? 

While  this  war  in  Vietnam  is  a  com- 
plicated one  behind  all  of  the  many  is- 
sues there  lies  but  one  simple  and  urgent 
series  of  questions,  and  they  are  these: 
whether  Red  China  intends  to  overthrow 
the  goverimients  of  Asia  and  establish 
regimes  or  it  does  not. 

Some  believe  it  does  not.  I  believe  tliat 
it  does. 

Either  Communist  China  will  possess 
the  military,  economic,  and  political 
power  over  the  next  two  decades  to 
achieve  this  objective,  or  it  will  not. 

Some  believe  it  will  not.  I  believe  that 
it  will. 

And,  finally,  either  it  is  essential  to 
the  national  Interest  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world  that  Communist 
China  be  prevented  from  taking  over  all 
of  Asia,  or  it  is  not. 

Some — and  I  include  here  some  emi- 
nent scholars — believe  it  Is  not.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is. 

What,  you  may  ask,  is  the  evidence  for 
these  assumptions  I  have  made  about 
Chinese  intentions  and  capabilities?  I 
refer  you  to  the  Chinese  themselves.  For 
on  September  3,  1965,  they  published  a 
lengthy  but  utterly  clear  paper  by  Lin 
Piao,  the  Communist  Chinese  Vice  Pre- 
mier and  Defense  Minister.  If  there  was 
any  doubt  about  Chinese  intentions,  this 
paper  dispelled  that  doubt.  For  it  stated 
clearly,  not  only  Peiping's  intentions  in 
Vietnam,  but  toward  the  United  States 
as  well;  and  finally,  toward  the  ultimate 
expansion  of  world  communism. 

In  China,  Marshal  Lin  said,  commu- 
nism succeeded  by  capturing  the  coun- 
tryside and  then  by  encircling  and  de- 
stroying the  cities. 

He  then  defined  the  "cities  of  the 
world"  as  North  America  and  Western 
Europe.  The  "rural  areas,"  he  asserted, 
are  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

The  global  Communist  movement,  he 
stated,  wlU  first  capture  these  rural  areas 
of  the  world,  and  then  ultimately  en- 
circle the  cities  of  North  America  and 
Western  Europe,  until  finally  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  are  decisively  de- 
feated. 
Political  power — 


He  wrote — 
grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 

I  believe  that  Communist  China  Is 
committed  to  the  seizure  of  Asia. 

I  believe  that  Communist  China  will 
have  the  economic  and  military  strength 
to  attempt  this  seizure. 

I  believe  that  Commimlst  China  today 
has  the  same  primitive  Communist  the- 
ology with  which  the  Soviet  Union  was 
imbued  20  years  ago.  And,  I  believe  that 
the  military  power  of  Communist  China 
is  far  greater  In  proportion  to  her  neigh- 
bors, than  was  the  military  power  of  the 
Soviets  20  years  ago. 

Communist  China  has  stated  her  ob- 
jectives. It  is  essential  to  the  freedom 
and  security  of  the  United  States  that 


Communist  China  be  denied  these  objec- 
tives. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  Vietnam? 
Vietnam  Is  a  testing  ground.  Just  as 
Korea  was  a  testing  ground,  and  as  Tai- 
wan was  a  testing  ground.  It  is  as  much 
a  testiiig  ground  in  1986  as  was  Greece 
in  1947. 

Will  Laos  stand  if  Vietnam  falls? 
Would  Thailand  then  be  able  to  stand 
alone?  And,  with  southeast  Asia  gone. 
what  would  be  the  survival  chances  of 
Malaysia,  of  India,  of  Burma?  The 
question  is  vital,  and  I  believe  that  tbe 
painful  answer  is  obvious. 

But  the  ultimate  security  of  the  United 
States  Is  only  one  issue.  There  is  also 
the  question  of  our  duty  to  others. 
Either  this  is  a  world  to  be  governed  by 
the  rule  of  law,  or  it  is  a  world  to  be 
governed  by  the  law  of  the  jungle. 
Either  this  is  a  world  in  which  people 
may  be  free  to  decide  their  own  destiny, 
or  it  is  a  world,  in  Marshal  Lin's  words, 
in  which  political  power  comes  from  the 
barrel  of  a  gun. 

Our  American  heritage  grew  from  the 
concept  of  the  natural  rights  of  man  and 
the  dignity  of  the  human  spirit.  Our 
history  has  not  forsaken  this  heritage. 

In  1947,  President  Truman  said  of 
Greece : 

I  believe  that  It  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  free  people  who  are 
resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed 
minorities  or  by  outside  pressure. 

We  have  not  changed.  The  United 
States  is  determined  to  keep  its  com- 
mitment to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
as  it  was  determined  to  make  its  com- 
mitment to  the  people  of  Greece  and  of 
Western  Europe. 

Our  American  heritage  grew  from  the 
concept  that  government  derives  its  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
We  have  not  changed.  We  are  going  to 
continue  to  make  it  clear  to  Hanoi  and 
Peiplng  that  terrorism,  murder,  subver- 
sion, and  infiltration  from  the  North  will 
not  succeed. 

To  leave  Vietnam  to  Its  fate — 

President  Johnson  said — 
would  shake  the  confidence  of  all  theee 
people  In  the  value  of  the  American  commit- 
ments and  In  the  value  of  America's  word. 
The  result  would  be  Increased  unreat  and 
Instability,  and  even  wider  war. 

We  made  a  commitment  to  Western 
Europe  and  we  have  fulfilled  that  com- 
mitment. We  made  a  commitment  to 
southeast  Asia,  and  we  will  fulfill  that 
commitment. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  have 
no  business  in  South  Vietnam,  that  this 
is  a  civil  war,  an  internal  struggle,  and 
that  we  are  throttling  the  will  of  the 
people.  Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous. 

If  this  Is  a  civil  war,  why  is  it  that  not 
one  Goverrmient  leader,  Buddhist  or 
Catholic,  civilian  or  military,  in  office  or 
out,  has  yet  suggested  capitulation?  If 
this  is  a  civil  war.  why  is  it  that  there  Is 
virtually  no  record  of  defection  of  South 
Vietnamese  troops  to  the  Vletcong?  If 
this  is  a  dvll  war,  why  have  nine  regi- 
ments of  regular  North  Vietnamese 
troops  Infiltrated  into  South  Vietnam? 
We  are  talking  of  19,000  regular,  trained, 
imlformed  troops,  not  of  guerrillas. 
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If  this  h  A  civil  war,  why  have  the 
North  Vietnamese,  supported  by  the 
gtiinsse  Communists,  launched  an  all- 
But  drlTs  to  destroy  the  Army  of  South 
instnam  and  to  bring  down  its  Oovem- 
nsnt?  If  this  Is  a  dvll  war,  why  is  It 
llnoted.  In  every  military  detail,  by 
aanol?  If  this  Is  a  civil  war,  why  have 
rallZDads.  highways,  factories,  agrlciil- 
»ral  statkKis,  hospitals,  and  medical 
dlnica  been  victims  of  Vletcong  sabotage 
indattack?  ^ 

Under  the  programs  t}f  the  Oovem- 
■ent  of  South  Vietnam,  elemenUry 
chool  enrollments  since  1955  have 
iriidaL  More  than  8  million  textbooks 
lave  been  supplied.  More  than  3.000 
ural  claasrooms  have  boen  built,  college 
mroUments  have  increased  sixfold. 

If  this  Is  dvll  war,  why  have  the  Viet- 
iong  closed  or  destroyed  hundreds  of 
schools,  frustrating  the  education 
>f  South  Vietnam's  youth  ? 

This  is  not  dvll  war  in  Vietnam.  It 
•  aggression.  It  is  an  attempt  to  sub- 
ugate  its  conquest. 

Consider  the  fact  that  last  year  alone 
lie  Vletcong  killed  outright  more  than 
MM  hamlet  chiefs  and  other  government 
lOeialB  and  kidnaped  another  100.   Con- 
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dder  Vletcong  bombings  and  sabotag- 
ng  which  killed  more  than  1,300  known 
3ovemmcDt  dvlllans  and  consider  the 
act  that  the  Vletcong  kidnaped  last 
:  ear  alone  an  additional  8,000. 

In  our  country,  in  the  same  propor- 
lon.  this  would  have  meant  more  than 
100.000  people  killed  or  kidnaped  in  the 
:  ear  ItKM  alone. 

The  uninformed  say  that  this  is  a  civil 
nx  and  that  the  South  Vietnamese  will 
kot  fight,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  troops 
I  if  the  Vietnamese  are  suffering  casual - 
les,  when  compared  to  their  whole 
topulatlon,  that  are  far  greater  than  any 
uffered  by  this  country  in  any  war  in 
lurhlstory. 

The  (AJectives  of  the  Vletcorig  in  the 
last  were  to  disseminate  the  Oovem- 
aent  of  South  Vietnam  and  the  Oovem- 
aent  forces  and  to  cut  the  country  in 
lalf. 

Oovemment  forces  had  hundreds  of 
dUcs  and  hamlets  to  defend  smd  the 
Vletcong  were  free  to  choose  the  time 
kUd  place  of  the  attack.  It  was  clear. 
herefore.  that  in  early  1965  the  Govem- 
aent  of  South  Vietnam  was  in  trouble 
md  as  a  oonsequence,  the  pace  of  the  war 

I  quickened  and  the  participation  of 
he  UnitSMd  States  of  America  has  stead- 
ier InereMed. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress,  Presi- 
lent  Johnson  has  said  that  all  of  the 
oUitajir  action  taken  in  the  war  in  Viet- 
uun  has  not  ended  the  aggression  di- 
veted  from  Hanoi  and  Pelping.  but  cer- 
sdzUy  the  action  taken  t^  the  United 
Mate*   of   America   has   prevented    its 


Od*  important  thought  for  America  to 
tondar  was  expressed  in  that  state  of 

»  Itokm  addreH  when  the  President 
lald  that  the  alms  of  the  enemy  have 

en  put  out  of  reach  by  the  skill,  by  the 
uravery  of  American  soldiers  and  their 
illlaa,  and  very  Importantly,  by  the  en- 
luring  courage  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
rbo  have  suffered  eaaualttf  8  to  1,  8 


men  of  theirs  to  1  of  ours  who  have  been 
lost. 

Yes.  it  is  clearly  apparent  by  reason 
of  this  substantial  sacrifice  by  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  that  they  thirst  for 
freedom  just  as  much  a^  we  do  and  are 
willing  to  fight  and  die  to  attain  it. 

The  enemy  is  no  longer  close  to  victory 
and  time  no  longer  is  on  his  side,  and 
throughout  the  world  in  governmental 
and  particularly  In  diplomatic  circles, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  American 
commitment  to  fight  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom  In  the  world. 

Yes,  we  have  made  a  decision  to  stand 
firm  as  the  President  said.  That  deci- 
sion to  stand  firm  in  the  face  of  a  mov- 
ing Communist  international  menace 
has  also  been  matched  by  our  desire  for 
peace. 

There  is  in  the  world  today  a  1965 
brand  of  isolationism.  In  1941,  this  Na- 
tion supposedly  abandoned  an  isolation- 
ist philosophy  and  awoke  to  the  reality 
of  the  interdependence  of  nations  in  a 
changing  world.  We  embarked  upon  a 
struggle  against  fascism  in  the  world  and 
all  of  its  terror.  We  felt  that  the  effects 
of  fascism  in  the  world  directly  imperiled 
our  American  security.  We  developed 
a  constant  foreign  policy  based  upon 
broad  new  research  concepts  of  interna- 
tional responsibility.  Are  the  basic  ten- 
ants of  international  reaction  and  the 
international  realities  of  our  time  any 
different  than  the  realities  of  1941. 

Can  we  afford  to  withdraw  from  Asia 
to  bring  our  boys  under  the  direction  of 
Pelping,  to  engulf  southeast  Asia? 

Can  we  by  reason  of  the  poor  logistics 
of  Africa  and  South  America  withdraw 
from  concern? 

I  think  not. 

Our  position  of  world  responsibility 
moves  us  to  different  conclusioros.  The 
late  President  Kennedy  once  said  there 
will  be  hours  in  which  the  burden  of 
world  leadership  and  responsibility  will 
wear  heavy  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  there  will 
be  those  among  us  who  would  question. 
Is  it  worthwhile?    Is  the  cost  too  high? 

It  Is  far  easier  for  the  moment  to  with- 
draw and  to  abdicate  and  concede.  I 
believe  that  we  are  now  living  in  an  hour 
where  such  a  decision  has  to  be  msule. 
This  Nation,  as  never  before,  needs  the 
courage  to  persevere  in  the  struggle 
against  the  menace  of  International 
communism. 

The  whole  future  of  the  world  free 
society  may  be  involved  in  the  struggle 
of  Vietnam  if  we  withdraw  In  the  face 
of  force.  Then  we  are  not  the  champions 
that  we  say  we  are,  supporting  a  world 
predicated  on  law  and  peace. 

We  are  internationalists,  not  isola- 
tionists. We  are  anxious  that  the  under- 
lying philosophy  of  the  American  dip- 
lomatic procedure  be  predicated  upon  the 
theme — I  am  my  brother's  keeper. 

Now,  as  never  before,  America  needs 
clear,  lucid  minds,  capable  of  looking 
beyond  the  nitpicking  that  Is  going  on 
with  respect  to  the  Vietnam  engagement. 
Now,  as  never  before,  let  us  destroy  the 
discordant  notes  of  the  Monday  morning 
quarterbacks  who  point  out  the   dip- 


lomatic and  military  errors  of  our  ways 
in  Vietnam. 

Let  us  recognize,  not  withstanding  this 
criticism,  that  we  must  go  forward  to 
pursue  a  successful  and  victorious  result 
in  this  war;  and  that  while  we  respect 
the  rights  of  the  vocal  minority  among 
us  who  prey  on,  "Let  us  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam "  let  us  with  equal  voice  and  vigor, 
shout  out  thac  there  is  substance,  there 
is  reason,  there  is  cause  for  us  to  be  there 
in  the  first  Instance,  and  there  is  reason 
to  remain  until  such  tune  as  the  integrity 
and  freedom  of  people,  very  much  like 
ourselves,  is  guaranteed  and  the  aggres- 
sors are  brought  into  control,  to  forsake 
the  battlefield  for  the  conference  table 
and  peace,  peace  of  a  lasting  and  perma- 
nent variety  to  be  restored  to  this  trou- 
bled area  of  the  world. 
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THE  ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hannal  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  sind  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  your  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  has 
before  It  for  consideration  a  bill  which 
would  authorize  the  United  States  to 
become  a  participant  in  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank.  We  have  high  hopes 
that  this  legislation  will  soon  be  before 
this  body  for  Its  consideration  and,  we 
expect,  favorable  treatment. 

Out  of  the  long  and  sometime  painful 
experience  we  have  accumulated  in  our 
foreign  assistance  programs  dating  back 
to  1946.  the  United  States  has  learned 
some  important  facts.  We  have  learned 
that  loans,  wherever  at  all  feasible,  are 
preferable  to  grants.  We  have  learned 
that  banking  practices  offer  surer  and 
heEilthler  controls  to  bind  funds  to 
agreed  projects  than  bureaucratic  liai- 
son. We  have  learned  that  it  is  better 
to  Involve  the  people  we  hope  to  help 
in  the  procedures  of  loan  decision  and 
loan  servldng  and  to  Involve  the  money 
and  other  resources  of  the  countries 
needing  development.  We  have  learned 
it  is  better  to  involve  the  capital  and 
resources  of  other  developed  countries 
and  to  encourage  their  efforts  where  we 
can. 

All  of  these  lessons  are  put  into  prac- 
tice in  the  Asian  Development  Bank.  As 
we  have  found  the  responsibility,  the 
enthusiasm,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  grow 
and  expand  with  the  Latin  American's 
realization  that  this  was  in  large  part 
their  bank  requiring  their  guidance,  their 
funds,  and  their  Interests.  So  have  we 
been  eager  to  encourage  the  Asians  to 
see  this  new  financial  institution  as 
largely  the  creature  of  the  countries 
most  actively  involved  in  its  services  and 
its  benefits. 

The  United  States  will  have  a  smaller 
portion  of  the  burdens  of  this  bank  than 
in  the  other  regional  banking  institu- 
tions for  the  Americas.   Understandably, 


our  participation  In  control  is  also  less. 
This  Bank  hopes  to  start  with  $1  billion 
in  capitalization,  $650  million  of  which 
will  be  Asian  and  $350  million  non-Asian. 
The  United  States  will  absorb  $200  mil- 
lion of  the  $350  million  non-Asian  sub- 
scription. The  Board  of  Governors  will 
be  the  principal  governing  body.  It  is  to 
be  made  up  of  10  men,  7  to  come  from 
the  Asian  countries,  and  3  from  non- 
Asian  participants. 

Each  country  will  subscribe  its  capital 
along  the  following  pattern.  First,  one- 
half  of  the  simi  committed  will  be  by 
guarantee  or  pledge.  The  credit  of  the 
country  in  other  words  will  be  available 
to  the  bank  for  borrowing  purposes  up 
to  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  com- 
mitted capital.  For  the  United  States 
this  amount  is  $100  million.  Of  the  re- 
maining one-half  the  Bank  member  must 
pay  50  percent  or  one-fourth  of  his  total 
commitment  in  convertible  currency  or 
gold  but  such  amount  may  be  paid  in  five 
separate  installments.  For  the  United 
States  this  means  that  $50  million  will  be 
paid  in  dollars  and,  if  made  in  five  annual 
payments,  amounts  to  $10  million  per 
year.  The  remaining  one-fourth  may  be 
paid  in  either  local  currency  or  by  letter 
of  credit  or  promissory  note  callable  on 
demand.  For  the  United  States  this 
means  that  the  remaining  $50  million 
may  be  met  by  annual  letters  of  credit 
submitted  to  the  bank  in  increments  of 
$10  million. 

This  flexible  system  of  capitalization 
makes  it  possible  for  the  Bank  to  acquire 
a  formidable  line  of  credit  and  sufficient 
cash  to  make  substantial  loans  to  its  ap- 
plicants. At  the  same  time  no  single 
organizer  in  the  Bank  will  suffer  a  large 
impact  in  its  exchange  dollar  holdings  or 
impairment  to  its  balance  of  payments. 
Each  country  among  the  organizers, 
Asian  as  well  as  non-Asian,  will  have 
made  a  significant  commitment  of  its 
own  local  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  greatly  pleased  to 
see  this  constructive  expression  of 
U.S.  poUcy  in  the  Pacific  Community. 
You  have  heard  this  Member  express  be- 
fore his  hope  that  we  would  give  equal 
attention  and  concern  to  the  people  and 
nations  who  enjoy  with  us  the  common 
boundary  of  the  Pacific.  I  would  hope 
to  see  a  continuance  of  such  programs 
and  interests  in  the  same  progressive 
and  constructive  vein. 

It  is  far  past  the  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  United  States  should  have  its 
resources,  its  prestige  and  its  presence 
on  the  side  of  forces  and  factors  that 
are  building  and  improving  the  Pacific 
Community.  It  has  been  wisely  said  that 
it  is  not  enough  to  be  against  injustice — 
you  must  help  build  justice.  It  is  not 
enough  to  harass  and  oppose  the  op- 
pressor; you  must  help  and  encourage 
the  oppressed.  We  should  participate  in 
and  plan  for  programs  and  institutions 
which  enlarge  the  capacities  of  the  free 
nations  and  their  peoples;  open  and  ex- 
pand opportunities  for  human  dignity 
and  hiunan  progress. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  is  a  re- 
gional financial  institution  which  can 
be  an  effective,  constructive  instrument 
for  improvement  and  betterment.    The 


United  States  should  be  and  will  be  an 
important  member  in  this  Pacific  Com- 
munity Bank. 


REPORT  OF  CHANGES  IN  THE 
HOUSE  EMPLOYEES  SCHEDULE 
AND  THE  HOUSE  WAGE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  tables. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  PubUc 
Law  89-301,  approved  October  29.  1965, 
provided  a  3.6-percent  increase  In  salaries 
of  most  Federal  employees,  including  the 
legislative  branch.  To  keep  Members  of 
the  House  informed,  the  changes  in  the 
House  employees  schedule,  revised  to 
comply  with  Public  Law  89-301,  are 
shown  below: 


Housf 

scheMule 

levels 


House  employees  schedule — Per  annum  rales  (effective  Oct.  1,  1965) 

Steps 


3.. 
4.. 

S.. 
6.. 
7.. 
8.. 
9.. 
10. 
11, 
12. 
13. 


.t4. 144 

4.766 

5.  491 

6. 320 

7.252 

8.288 

9.428 

10,  671 

12,018 

13,468 

15. 022 

16,680 

18,441 


$4,300 

4,921 

5,673 

6.601 

7.460 

8.496 

9.666 

10.910 

12,287 

13.738 

15.323 

17.001 

18.794 


3 

4 

$4,455 

$4,611 

5.077 

5.232 

5,854 

6.035 

6.683 

6,864 

7.6«7 

7,874 

1     8,703 

8.910 

I     9.905 

10. 143  . 

11.148 

11., 'we 

12.557 

12.  8'2tj 

14.007 

14.277 

15.6'23 

15.924 

17,322 

17,644 

19,146 

19,498 

388 
Mfi 
(M5 
(181 
117 
10,  381 
11.H24 
13.096 
14.  549 
16.224 
17.965 
19.850 


$4,921 

,S  .M3 

ti.398 

7,  227 

S,2S»* 

9.324 

10,619 

11.863 

13.365 

14.815 

16.  525 

18.286 

20,202 


$5,077 

,5,698 

t).  579 

7.408 

8,49(5 

9,  ,532 

10.  8,58 

12.  Kll 

13.634 

15.  085 

16.825 

18.  607 

20,555 


$,5,232 

5.854 

6.760 

7.589 

s.  703 

9,739 

11.096 

12,339 

13.904 

15.3.54 

17,  126 

18.92'* 

20.  907 


$.5,388 

6.009 

6.942 

7.770 

8.910 

9.946 

11.334 

12.  57H 

14. 173 

15,  623 

17.  426 

19.  249 

21,259 


10 


U 


,-  I 


$5,543 
6.165 
7.123 
7, 952 
9.117 
10.153  , 
11.573  i 
12.816  ' 
14.  442 
15.893 
17.726  ' 
19.571   I 
21.611  I 


IS 


$5,854 
6.475 
7.486 
8.314 
9,532 
10,  56K 
12,049  I 

13,  292 

14.  9M 
16.431 
18.327 
20,213  I 
22,316  { 


$6, 1«5 
6,786 
7,848 
8,677 
9,»46 

10,982 

12,  526 

13,  769 
15,520 
16,  970 
18,928 
20,845 
23,0'JO 


Pay  rates  of  the  House  wage  schedule — 
which  follows — which  covers  positions  in 
the  blue  collar  category,  were  revised  to 
keep  House  salaries  in  line  with  the  re- 
cent increase  in  prevailing  wage  rates 
of  similar  positions  in  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Washington,  D.C. 

House  wage  schedule — Per  annum  rates 
(effective   Jan.    1,    1966) 


House  wage  schedule 

St«ps 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

$3,541 
4,163 
4,784 
6,359 
5,980 
6,244 
6.531 
6,818 
7,081 
7.368 
7,727 
8,  085 
8,468 

$3,732 
4,378 

5,  024 
,5,646 
6,291 

6,  578 
6,866 
7,176 
7,464 

7,  75! 
8,133 
8,516 
8, 923 

$3,923 
4,593 

3 

4 

5,287 
5,933 

5 

6,  6(12 

6 

6,913 

7 

7,20(1 

8 

7,535 

9 

7,846 

10 

8  133 

11.   

12 

13 

8,  .54) 
8,947 
9,377 

SEW  ART  AIR  FORCE  BASE  VITAL  TO 
REGION  AND  NATION 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  TMr.  Evins]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Robert  S.  McNamara.  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  Defense,  has  an- 
nounced his  plan  to  close  Sewart  Air 
Force  Base  in  Rutherford  County  near 
Smyrna,  Term. 

In  my  judgment,  this  action  Is  grossly 
ill  advised  and  ill  conceived.  This  de- 
cision is  not  responsive  to  the  national 
defense  effort  nor  to  commitments  made 


by  Defense  Depwirtment  officials,  includ- 
ing the  Secretary  himself,  that  the  base 
would  be  permanent. 

In  this  connection,  I  was  pleased  to 
testify  before  Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  which 
is  investigating  the  proposed  closure. 

I  include  my  testimony  and  pertinent 
exhibits  in, the  Record,  believing  them 
to  be  of  great  interest  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  all  of  those  concerned  with  our 
defense  posture. 

The  testimony  and  exhibits  follow: 

Testimony  or  REfREsErrrATTVi:  Jot  L,  Evins, 
Democrat,    or    Tennessee.    Before    House 
Armed   Services   .SrBcoMMiTTEE    No     4    on 
January  26.   1966.   Regarding  Proposal  bt 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara  To 
Close  Sewart  Aa  Force  Base  d*  Tennessk* 
Let  me  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  for  thlB  opportu- 
nity to  state  the  strong  and  conclusive  case 
for  the  continuation  of  Sewart  Air  Force  Base 
before  this  dlstlngulslied  committee.    Sewart 
Air  Force  Base  Is  near  Smyrna.  In  Ruther- 
ford  County.   Tenn.,  In  the  fourth  district 
which    I    represent    In    Congress.      Sewart's 
basic  mission  Is  to  provide  facilities  for  a 
tactical  iC-130)  tr(X)p  carrier  division  head- 
quarters,  a   troop   carrier   wing    with    three 
squadrons   of    C-130    aircraft,   and    a    C-130 
combat  crew  training  group.    In  addition,  an 
aerial  port  squadron,  a  communications  de- 
tachment and  a  tactical  hoepitaj  are  located 
at  Sewart  Air  Force  Base. 

As  you  know,  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara has  proposed  that  this  moet  im- 
portant troop  carrier  base  be  cloeed  by 
July  1,  1870.  Secretary  McNamara  Is  Just 
.IS  wrong  in  his  proposal  to  cloae  Sewart  as  he 
was  when  he  announced  in  May  1963,  rela- 
tive to  the  Vietnamese  conflict,  that  "the 
corner  has  been  deflnltely  tiirned  toward 
victory." 

He  Is  just  as  wrong  in  his  proposal  to 
close  Sewart  as  he  was  in  October  1B63,  when 
he  said,  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict,  "The  ma- 
jor part  of  the  U.S.  military  taslc  can  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  1W6." 

He  is  Just  as  wrong  in  bis  proposal  to  close 
Sewart  as  he  was  when  he  underestimated 


400 


b«  nuinb«r  of  btflcopten  Uuit  would  be  r»- 
[ulnd  by  Um  Anaad  ScrvlcM  uul  when  be 
milerMtlSLftted  tbe  amount  of  ammunition 
bat  would  be  required. 

At  thla  point  I  requert  permission  to  totro- 
luoe  aa  aaOilblta  telegrama  aent  last  Decem- 
mt  to  Preektent  Jobnaon,  to  Defenae  Secre- 
U7   McNamara,    and    Air   Force   Secretary 

Uuwu. 

SMrrHTniK.  Tknn., 

Decem}>eT  e.  1965. 
•reddest  Ltwdon  B.  Johnson, 
'he  White  House, 
faahinfton.  D.C. 

DsAB  Mb.  ParsmaNT:  My  attention  haa 
>een  called  to  the  planned  closure  of  Sewart 
Ur  Force  Baae  at  Smyrna.  Tenn..  In  Rutber- 
ord  County,  in  tbe  district  I  repreeent. 

Tbla  action  ou  tbe  part  of  the  Secretary 
rf  Defenae  fllea  In  tbe  face  of  basic  principles 
if  efllclency,  economy,  and  sound  national 
lefenae  policy. 

At  a  time  when  tbla  Nation  la  locked  In  a 
truggle  against  the  aggressive  forces  of 
rorld  oonununlsm  In  Vietnam,  It  seems  pat- 
ntly  ridiculous  to  close  a  modem  and  effl- 
lent  troop  e»rrler  baae  like  Sewart  Air  Force 
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I  hare  been  assured  repeatedly  by  officials 
If  tbe  Air  Force  and  Department  of  Defense 
bat  Sewart  Air  Force  Base  Is  regarded  as  an 
tlal,  Tltal.  and  permanent  base;  that  It 
I  etrataglaaUy  located  for  tbe  vital  troop 
«rrler  mlaalon  It  performs. 
Am  I  ponder  tbla  closure  announcement,  I 
■1  aoooewbat  like  former  Vice  President 
/barlea  0«wee,  who  irlalmed  on  a  similar 
tccaalon:  "Hell  and  Maria.    We're  at  war." 

Mr.  Prealdent.  I  supported  your  request  for 
UU  ^pptapiimUaaM  for  tbe  Vietnam  conflict. 
bavo  supported  your  poUcy  In  this  regard. 
nie  B«wa  o(  the  planned  cloexire  of  Sewart 
boeka  and  dlaturba  me.  I  sttongly  urge 
hMl  you  direct  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
eadxul  tbe  docure  In  regard  to  Sewart  Air 
laae  In  the  national  Interest. 
Wtth  blfheet  aateem.  kindest  regards,  and 
MSt  wishes,  Z  am 

Sincerely  yotu'  friend, 

Jos  L.  SVOfS, 
Member  of  Conffreaa. 

SMtrBVILU,  TXNN., 

December  0, 1965. 
Ion.  ROBBT  B.  McHaxaba, 

(ecretsry  of  Defenae, 
Waakington.  D.C. 
Ion.  EUbou  Bboww, 
reerrtary  of  the  Atr  force, 
ITaahinfttm,  D.C. 

Diaa  Ms.  SacuTAKT:  In  connection  with 
;IM  announcement  of  plans  to  cloae  a  number 
tf  basse,  I  strongly  protest  tbe  scheduled 
slosure  of  Sewart  Air  Force  Base  In  Smyrna, 
tutberford  County,  Tenn.,  In  the  dlstrtct  I 
spreaent. 

I  have  been  assured  repeatedly  by  officials 
It  tbe  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Air 
^oroe  that  Sewart  Air  Force  Base  is  regarded 
ks  an  sseentlal,  vital,  and  permanent  base; 
hait  It  Is  strategically  located  for  the  vital 
aoop  carrier  operation  It  performs. 

As  yo«  know,  the  U.S.  Oovemment  has 
ipent  millions  In  building  and  modernizing 
Jswart  Air  Ftxve  Baae  to  make  It  a  perma- 
UDt  faculty.  It  la  a  modern  facility 
•quipped  to  play  Its  role  In  modem  warfare. 

I  strongly  protest  the  proposal  to  close 
Sewart  Air  Force  Base  at  a  time  when  this 
!TatloD  ts  locked  In  a  struggle  with  world 
xxnmunism  In  Vietnam. 

I  stronsly  snd  Tlgorously  urge  that  you 
■eooDstdv  and  rescind  this  action  as  It  re- 
Atas  to  Sewart  Air  Force  Base. 

With  kindest  regards.  I  am 
Vary  sincerely  yours, 

Jos  L.  Xviifs, 
ITember  of  Congreaa. 

Dont  misunderstand  me.  Mr.  McNamara 
has  done  a  fine  Job  generally  and  In  tbe  main 


as  Secretary  of  Defense.  But  he  moves  faet — 
hits  bard — makes  quick  decisions — and  he  U 
human  and  is  subject  to  making  mistakes. 
He  made  a  mistake,  in  my  opinion,  in  this 
case.  He  made  a  grave  error  in  bis  evalua- 
tion of  the  Importance  of  Sewart. 

The  Department  of  'the  Air  Force  has  a 
substantial  Inveetment  In  Sewart  Air  Force 
Base.  The  value  of  real  property — including 
facilities  is  $44,600,000.  Its  military  comple- 
ment Is  4,200  and  its  civilian  complement  is 
420.  Its  estimated  annual  military  payroll 
is  more  than  923  million  and  its  civilian  pay- 
roll totals  almoet  93  million — a  total  of  ap- 
proximately (26  million. 

Sewart  was  built  originally  In  World  War  II 
but  Its  facilities  have  undergone  continuous 
exf>anslon  and  improvement.  It  has  two  run- 
ways, totaling  8.000  and  5,500  feet  in  length, 
respectively. 

It  has  undergone  a  continuing  program  of 
modernization  which  totals  almost  $3  million 
during  the  past  4  flsc.ii  years 

In  fiscal  year  1963  these  Improvements  were 
authorized : 

A  runway  overrun 8158,000 

Approach  UghUng 260.000 

Total 418.000 

In  fiscal  year  1964  these  Improvements  were 
authorized : 

Air  control  tower $119,000 

Refueling  vehicle  shop 114.  000 

Air  oondltlonlng  of  dormitories —  45,  000 

Alteration  of  dormitories. 473,000 

Construction  of  officers  quarters..  632.  000 

Total 1.786,000 

These  Improvements  were  authorized  In 
fiscal  year  196S: 

Air  oondltlonlng  of  dormitories $40,000 

Construction  of  dormitory  (85  per- 
cent completed )  . - -  422,000 

Total 462.000 

This  pattern  of  Improvement  and  modern- 
ization has  been  reinforced  by  repeated  state- 
ments by  officials  of  the  Departnient  of  De- 
fense and  Department  of  the  Air  Force  that 
Sewart  is  a  permanent  base  with  a  continu- 
ing mission  as  a  modern,  vital  troop  carrier 
faculty. 

Secretary  McNamara  last  year  gave  such 
assurances  In  writing.  He  has  now  executed 
an  absolute  reversal  of  his  position  which 
leads  me  to  question  his  latest  twist  In 
Judgment. 

I  have  made  a  prolonged  effort  to  obtain 
the  data  upon  which  the  decision  Is  made. 
I  would  like  to  Introduce  at  this  point  cor- 
respondence In  this  regard :  a  letter  from  me 
dated  December  22,  1965,  requesting  the  data, 
a  reply  from  MaJ.  Gen.  Lawrence  8.  Llghtner 
of  tbe  Air  Force  a  month  and  2  days  later, 
on  January  24.  1966;  and  a  telegram  sent  by 
me  to  Secretary  McNamara  yesterday  point- 
ing out  that  the  response  by  General  Llght- 
ner was  unresponsive. 

In  my  telegram  to  Secretary  McNamara  I 
conclude  by  asking:  "Mr.  Secretary,  why  can 
you  not  provide  the  Congress  with  the  in- 
formation requested  and  deserved  and 
needed?  Could  the  reason  be  that  the  pre- 
cise data  which  I  requested  is  not  avail- 
able and  the  generalities  you  offer  are  con- 
jectural?" 

Tbe  baaic  position  of  Secretary  McNamara 
appears  to  be  that  this  modem  facility  which 
tbe  Air  Force  has  continued  to  improve  with 
permanent  facilities  has  suddenly  become 
outmoded  and  obsolete.  His  position  further 
is  that  it  would  be  more  economical  to  close 
Sewart  and  its  troop  carrier  operations — for 
which  it  was  tailor  made — and  shift  those 
operations  to  old  Strategic  Air  Command 
bases  than  to  expand  Sewart. 

In  my  opinion.  It  would  cost  less  to  ex- 
pand  Sewart   as   a   troop   carrier  operation 


than  It  will  to  revamp  bases  built  for  an- 
other purpose  for  a  troop  carrier  mission. 

It  would  appear  that  the  figures  offered  by 
the  Department  of  tbe  Air  Force  are  horse- 
back "g^estlmates"  which  they  cannot  sup- 
port by  precise  data.  This  Is  the  only  con- 
clusion I  can  draw  since  the  Department  of 
r  •< ense  has  refused  to  provide  me  with  the 
figures  upon  which  they  base  their  conclu- 
sions. 

Perhaps  they  fed  their  data  into  the  same 
computer  that  came  up  with  the  predic- 
tions of  the  course  of  the  Vietnamese  con- 
flict. 

It  is  my  contention  that.  If  the  base  is 
closed  as  proposed,  that  subsequent  improve- 
ments necessitated  by  conversion  of  SAC 
bases  vrtll  be  substantial.  The  Air  Force 
estimates  the  one-time  conversion  cost  at 
$868,000.  That  appears  to  be  an  extremely 
low  estimate. 

This  baae  is,  of  course,  Important  and  vital 
to  the  economy  of  the  area  around  It.  Its 
closure  would  be  a  severe — and  needless — 
blow  to  the  region.  But  more  than  that:  it 
la  a  modern,  permanent  operational  base — 
vital  and  useful  to  the  Nation. 

To  summarize — 

Sewart  Air  Force  Base  is  a  vital,  strategic 
base. 

It  has  been  considered  a  permanent  baae 
for  years — and  as  late  as  last  year. 

It  is  strategically  located. 

It  was  tailored  for  troop  carrier  operations 
and  Issued  as  a  staging  area  for  many  troops 
going  to  Vietnam. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  an  invest- 
ment of  more  than  $44  million  in  Sewart. 

Tbe  Department  of  Defense  has  continued 
to  make  permanent  Improvements. 

The  sudden  turnabout  In  the  Department 
of  Defense  evaluation  of  Sewart  is  not 
reasoned. 

It  is  not  logical  to  close  a  modem  troop 
carrier  facility  at  a  time  when  we  are  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam. 

It  is  not  efficient.  It  Just  does  not  make 
good  sense. 

It  Is  not  good  planning. 

It  is  not  reasonable  or  responsible. 

The  proposal  to  close  Sewart  represents 
caprice  and  snap  Judgment — and  should  be 
reversed  and  rescinded.  The  proposal  to 
close  Sewart  represents  computerized  tech- 
nology at  its  worst. 

It  is  a  mistake  and  must  be  corrected. 

Your  recommendation  to  this  effect  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  requested  and  will 
be  most  appreciated.  Such  a  decision  will 
be  in  the  public  Interest.  •- 

Ii4r.  Chairman,  I  would  like  permission  to 
file  and  introduce  a  number  of  resolutions, 
statements,  and  other  expressions  from  the 
citizens  of  Murfreesboro,  Smyrna  and  sur- 
rounding area.  Rutherford  County,  who  are 
concerned  about  this  proposed  action. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen. 


CoNoasss  or  the  UNmcD  Statks, 

House  of  Represkntattves. 
Washington.  DC,  December  22,  1965. 
Hon.  HAaoLD  Brown, 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
The  Pentagon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mk.  Skcretakt:  In  further  reference 
to  the  projected  closure  of  Sewart  Air  Force 
Base  in  tbe  Fourth  District  of  Tennessee 
which  I  represent.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
precise  data  upon  which  tbe  decision  was 
made  to  discontinue  this  modem,  troop  car- 
rier facility. 

In  this  connection  please  provide  at  yotu: 
earliest  convenience  tbe  cost  efficiency  analy- 
ses and  other  pertinent  data.  There  Is  a 
sertotu  question  in  my  mind  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  (dosing  a  base  built  and  planned 
for  troop  carrier  operations,  and  the  trans- 
fer of  those  functions  to  two  other  bases 


originally    Intended    as    Strategic   Air   Com- 
mand operations. 

Tour  compliance  with  this  request  will  be 
most  appreciated  and  I  reiterate  my  jxjel- 
tlon  that  the  decision  to  close  Seward  should 
be  reconsidered  and  reeclnded. 

Kindest  regards  and  best  wishes  to  you 
and  yours  for  the  holiday  season.  ji 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Joe  L.  Evins, 
Member  of  Congress. 


available  and  that  tbe  generalities  you  offer 
are  conjectured? 

With  best  regards, 

Joe  L.  Evins, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Department  of  the  Air  Force, 

Washington,  January  24, 1966. 
Hon.  Joe  L,  Evins, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Evins :  This  is  In  response  to  your 
recent  letter  to  Secretary  Brown  concerning 
tbe  plarmed  closure  of  Sewart  Air  Force  Base. 

In  the  development  of  the  optimum  oper- 
tlonal  and  moet  economical  deployment  of 
the  programed  force,  the  feasibility  of  relo- 
cating other  continuing  missions  to  excess 
strategic  bases  was  considered.  Our  objec- 
tives were  to  retain,  within  the  realm  of 
operational  acceptability,  those  installations 
with  the  beet  and  moet  modem  facilities 
while  declaring  as  excess  relatively  substand- 
ard and /or  costly  facilities. 

Most  of  the  existing  facilities  at  Sewart 
Air  Force  Base  were  constructed  during 
World  War  n  and  projected  construction 
requirements  over  the  next  5  years  to  elimi- 
nate deficiencies  and  r^lace  substandard 
facilities  total  more  than  $12  million.  In 
addition  to  these  substantial  savings  in  new 
construction  costs  at  Sewart,  recurring  an- 
nual savings  In  facility  maintenance  costs 
will  result  from  tbe  use  of  the  better  condi- 
tion facilities  at  the  bases  to  which  the  Se- 
wart functions  will  be  located.  Tbe  com- 
bination of  the  elimination  of  base  support 
requirements  associated  with  tbe  B-62  units 
being  eliminated  at  the  bases  to  which  the 
Sewart  missions  will  move  and  the  closure  of 
Sewart  AFB  will  result  in  total  ultimate  an- 
nual savings  in  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  of  $10.9  million. 

The  B-52  base  facilities  rendered  excess 
by  the  bomber  force  reduction  were  con- 
structed during  the  late  1950'8  and  are  some 
of  the  most  modern  in  tbe  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Most  of  these  facilities  are  permanent,  run- 
ways average  12,500  feet  In  length  and  300 
feet  In  width,  and  airfield  pavings  are  streesed 
for  the  heaviest  type  aircraft  use.  These 
excellent  facilities,  constructed  to  support 
tbe  heavy  bomber  mission,  are  more  than 
ample  and  easily  adaptable  to  the  troop  car- 
rier mission. 

One-time  Implementation  costs  which  in- 
clude personnel  movements  are  estimated  at 
$868,000.  The  relocation  will  permit  reten- 
tion of  our  best  In-belng  facilities  and  the 
one-time  costs  will  be  quickly  amortized  by 
the  $12  million  cost  avoidance. 

We  hope  this  information  will  be  helpful. 
Sincerely. 

Lawre^nce  S.  Liohtnes, 

Mai.  Gen.  USAF. 
Deputy  Director,  Legislative  Liaison. 

Janoabt  25,  1966. 
Hon.  Robert  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Secretary:  The  information 
which  MaJ.  Gen.  Lawrence  S.  Llghtner,  Dep- 
uty Director,  Legislative  Liaison,  Depart- 
ment of  Air  Force,  has  supplied  In  letter 
dated  January  24.  1966.  is  totally  unrespon- 
sive to  my  request  for  the  precise  data  upon 
which  proposal  was  made  by  you  to  discon- 
tinue the  modem  troop  carrier  facility, 
Sewart  Air  Force  Base.  Smyrna.  Tenn.  Mr. 
Secretary,  why  can  you  not  provide  the  Con- 
greaa with  tbe  information  requested  and  de- 
served and  needed?  Could  the  retison  be  that 
the  precise  data  which  I  requested  is  not 


DEMONSTRATION  CITIES 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson's  $2.3  billion  proposal  to  re- 
move blight  and  rehabilitate  selected 
demonstration  cities  constitutes  the  most 
exciting  domestic  program  to  be  submit- 
ted to  this  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

The  antipoverty  program  and  the  man- 
power retraining  programs  have  been 
directed  toward  converting  the  under- 
trained  unemployed  for  gainful  employ- 
ment. Urban  renewal  programs  have 
unfortunately  been  directed  toward  the 
clearance  of  slums,  redevelopment,  and 
new  construction  not  always  aimed  to- 
ward the  rehabilitation  and  preserva- 
tion of  residential  values. 

President  Johnson's  new  proposal  is 
directed  toward  preserving  the  residen- 
tial character  of  our  inner  cities  and 
satellite  cities  as  well.  For  the  first  time, 
a  proposal  calls  for  the  full  Involvement 
and  participation  of  urban  residents  In 
self-betterment  programs. 

If  city  neighborhoods  are  to  thrive, 
they  must  offer  better  education,  and 
first-rate  community  facilities  and  serv- 
ices. Parks  and  play  areas,  schools, 
child  care,  and  community  health  facili- 
ties must  be  incorporated  into  neighbor- 
hood plans.  These  essential  needs  must 
be  met  where  the  people  live  now  so  that 
they  can  receive  the  benefits  of  these 
services  without  moving. 

Just  this  week  a  delegation  of  com- 
munity leaders  from  Cleveland  orga- 
nized in  a  project  called  Hope  came  to 
Washington  seeking  help  for  their  neigh- 
borhood programs  of  housing  rehabili- 
tation in  a  mile-square  area  involving 
30,000  people. 

This  is  precisely  the  type  of  community 
involvement  anticipated  by  President 
Johnson's  recommendation.  In  Cleve- 
land, we  have  a  running  start  because  of 
sincerely  dedicated  community  leaaers. 
Since  Project  Hope  exists  outside  of 
an  urban  renewal  area,  our  first  step  is 
to  obtain  city  action  in  designating  the 
project  area  as  a  code  enforcement  area. 
This  action  will  qualify  Individual  prop- 
erty owners  for  Federal  grants  and  loans 
under  sections  221  D-3  of  the  1965  Hous- 
ing Act.  With  the  completion  of  this 
step,  we  will  plan  to  expand  community 
facilities  and  create  child  care  and  com- 
munity health  facilities  right  within  the 
rehabilitation  project. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  pattern  of  com- 
munity self-help  manifested  in  Cleve- 
land's Project  Hope  will  extend  to  other 
portions  of  blighted  areas  In  my  city. 
Project  Hope  in  Cleveland  is  a  demon- 
stration  project   completely   ready    for 


Federal  guidance  help.  Plans  are  cur- 
rently underway  to  rehabilitate  prop- 
erties already  acquired.  The  format  has 
been  established  for  extending  the  proj- 
ect which  already  complies  with  the 
14  requisites  outlined  by  President  John- 
son on  Wednesday  as  follows : 

First.  The  demonstration  should  be  of 
sufficient  magnitude  both  in  Its  physical  and 
social  dimensions  to  arrest  blight  and  decay 
in  entire  neighborhoods.  It  must  make  a 
substantial  Impact  within  the  coming  few 
years  on  the  development  of  the  entire  city. 

Second.  The  demonstration  should  bring 
about  a  change  In  the  total  environment  of 
tbe  area  affected.  It  must  provide  schools, 
parks,  playgrounds,  community  centers,  and 
access  to  all  necessary  community  facilities. 

Third.  The  demonstration — from  its  be- 
ginning— should  make  use  of  every  available 
social  program.  The  human  cost  of  recon- 
struction Eind  relocation  must  be  reduced. 
New  opportunities  for  work  and  training 
must  be  offered. 

Fourth.  The  demonstration  should  con- 
tribute to  narrowing  tbe  bousing  gap  be- 
tween the  deprived  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. Major  additions  must  be  made  to 
the  supply  of  sound  dwellings.  Equal  oppor- 
tunity in  the  choice  of  housing  must  be  as- 
sured to  every  race. 

Fifth.  Tbe  demonstration  should  offer 
maximum  occasions  for  employing  residents 
of  the  demonstration  area  in  all  phases  of 
the  program. 

Sixth.  The  demonstration  should  foster 
the  development  of  local  and  private  Initia- 
tive and  widespread  citizen  participation — 
especially  from  tbe  demonstration  area — in 
the  planning  and  execution  of  tbe  program. 

Seventh.  Tbe  demonstration  should  take 
advantage  of  modern  cost-reducing  technolo- 
gies without  reducing  the  quality  of  the 
work.  Neither  the  structure  of  real  estate 
taxation,  cumbersome  building  codes,  nor 
inefficient  building  practices  should  deter  re- 
habilitation or  Inflate  project  costs. 

Eighth.  Tlie  demonstration  should  make 
major  Improvements  in  the  quality  of  tbe 
environment.  There  must  be  a  high  quaUty 
of  design  in  new  buildings,  and  attention  to 
man's  need  for  open  spaces  and  attractive 
landscaping. 

Ninth.  The  demonstration  should  make 
relocation  bousing  avaUable  at  costs  com- 
mensurate with  the  incomes  of  those  dis- 
placed by  the  project.  Counseling  services, 
moving  expenses,  and  smaU  business  loans 
should  be  provldea,  together  with  asslstanoe 
in  Job  placement  and  retraining. 

Tenth.  The  demonstration  should  be 
managed  In  each  demonstration  city  by  a 
single  authority  with  adequate  powers  to 
carry  out  and  coordinate  all  phases  of  tbe 
program.  There  must  be  a  serious  commit- 
ment to  the  project  on  the  part  of  local,  and 
where  appropriate,  State  authorities.  Where 
required  to  carry  out  the  plan,  agreements 
should  be  reached  with  neighboring  com- 
munities. 

Eleventh.  The  demonstration  proposal 
should  offer  proof  that  adequate  municipal 
appropriations  and  services  are  available  and 
will  be  sustained  throughout  the  demonstra- 
tion period. 

Twelfth.  The  demonstration  should 
maintain  or  esiablisb  a  residential  character 
in  the  area. 

Thirteenth.  The  demonstration  should 
be  consistent  with  existing  development 
plans  for  the  metropolitan  areas  Involved. 
Transportation  plans  should  coordinate 
every  appropriate  mode  of  city  and  regional 
transportation. 

Fourteenth.  The  demonstration  should 
extend  for  an  InlUal  6-year  period.  It 
should  maintain  a  schedule  for  the  expe- 
ditious completion  of  the  project. 
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THE  DEOiCONSTRATION  CITIES  BILL 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmouA  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
iX,  this  point  In  the  Rscord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presl- 
clent  Johnson's  message  on  housing  and 
urban  development  yesterday  showed  the 
larslghted  understanding  of  American 
problems  and  potentials  and  the  wllllng- 
less  to  come  to  grips  with  our  country's 
needs  which  are  typical  of  him  and  his 
ulmlnlstration. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  the 
Demonstration  Cities  Act  of  1966,  em- 
xxUes  the  key  point  of  that  message 
irhleh  Is  the  need  for  coordinating  our 
lousing  and  related  problems  and  in- 
Teasing  Federal  assistance  to  achieve 
iielr  maximum  effectiveness  in  cities  of 
dl  sizes  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
rhe  message  also  Indicates  that  there 
rill  be  some  further  administration  pro- 
XMals  to  perfect  and  improve  our  exist- 
ng  programs  in  this  field. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
■ency  is  proud  of  its  record  in  the  field 
)f  housing  and  urban  development  legls- 
ation.  We  have  carried  out  our  respon- 
lUUty  conscientiously  and  with  full  con- 
lideration  of  every  viewpoint.  Over  the 
rears  housing  programs  have  been  devel- 
»ped  to  meet  the  needs  of  cities  and 
uburbfl  alike  and  small  towns  and  rural 
.reas  as  well  as  metropolitan  areas. 
?hese  programs  have  made  a  great  con- 
rlbutlon  In  Improving  our  way  of  life, 
»ut  there  still  remains  much  to  be  done. 
:ids  bill  and  related  legislation  which 
rill  be  considered  this  year  will  mark 
Jiother  great  forward  step  toward 
ychlering  our  ultimate  goal  of  a  decent 
lome  in  a  decent  environment  for  every 
imerlcan  family. 


THE  DEMONSTRATION  CITIES  BILL 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
inanlmous  oonaent  that  the  gentleman 
rom  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  BAaarrr]  may 
xtend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
]  licou)  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ejection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
rom  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.     Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  an 

1  onor  and  a  privilege  to  Join  with  my 

istinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 

rom  Texas  Weight  Patman,  chairman  of 

he  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  in 

J  itroduelng  the  President's  bill  to  give 

<a  a  brand  new  weapon  in  our  fight  to 

levitallse    and    rebuild    the   cities   and 

t  owns  of  America. 

The  Demonstration  Cities  Act  of  1966 
dalls  for  a  comprehensive  and  concen- 
X  n^ed  attack  on  urban  decay  and  urban 
I  light. 

It  goes  far  beyond  the  traditional 
1  irban  renewal  program  by  combining 
Ihysloal  rehabilitation  of  slum  areas 
y  rlth  the  social  rehabilitation  of  our 
I  tatAt  who  live  in  them. 


For  cities  which  participate  the  bill 
would  extend  very  liberal  grants  as  a 
supplement  to  existing  grant  programs. 

It  is  a  bill  with  vision,  with  hope,  and 
with  challenge.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  give  this  bill  the  closest 
study  and  to  support  us  when  the  bill 
reaches  the  floor. 

Just  as  the  Congress  concentrated  the 
power  of  our  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment programs  by  giving  them  cabinet 
status  last  year,  this  bill  will  enhance 
their  effectiveness  by  greater  coordina- 
tion at  the  local  level  and  a  stepped-up 
level  of  Federal  assistance. 

Chairman  Patmah  has  asked  me  to  be- 
gin hearings  before  my  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  as  soon  as  possible  and  we  are 
already  working  to  set  up  a  schedule. 
The  hearings  will  Include  not  only  the 
Demonstration  Cities  Act  but  other  ad- 
ministration-proposed legislation  which 
will  be  introduced  shortly  relating  to 
housing  and  urban  development. 


I 


LEAVES  OP  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Morse  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford)  ,  through  February  2.  on  ac- 
count of  official  business  attending  the 
American  Legislator  Conference  at 
Dlt<*iley  Park,  England. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  lat  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  » ,  through  Febru- 
ary 2,  on  account  of  official  business  at- 
tending the  American  Legislators  Con- 
ference at  Ditchley  Park.  England. 

Mr.  Mailllard  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  ) ,  through  February  2,  on 
account  of  official  business  attending  the 
American  Legislators  Conference  at 
Ditchley  Park,  England. 

Mr.  McClory  Cat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Reinxcke  «at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Helstoski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
JoELSON) ,  for  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Roberts  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) ,  for  the  remainder  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Cleveland  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  .  for  1  week,  on  ac- 
count of  a  death  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanlmotis  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  15  minutes,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Williams,  for  1  hour,  on  Thurs- 
day, February  3,  1966;  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. 


Mr.  Halpirn  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania) ,  for  10  min- 
utes, on  Monday,  January  31,  1966;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hall,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Tenzer. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi. 

Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  DoRN  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  HosMER. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Utt. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stalbatjm)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  ToDD. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Farbstein. 

Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Clevenger. 

Mrs.  Gritfiths. 

Mr.  Jennings. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.).  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  January  31,  1966,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1949.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, Veterans'  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  activities  In  the  disposal  of 
foreign  excess  property  for  the  period  Jan- 
uary 1  through  December  31,  1965.  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  81-152;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1950.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations, transmitting  the  seventh  annual  re- 
ix)rt  of  the  Commission,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  86-380;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1951.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Indian  Claims  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
finally  concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No. 
143.  The  Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  of  Indians  of 
Oklahoma,  the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  of  Mis- 
souri, Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  of  the  Mississippi 
in  Iowa,  et  al..  Petitioners,  v.  The  United 
States  of  America,  Defendant,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  60  Stat.  1065;  35  VS.C.  70t; 
to  the  CcHxunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1952.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner.   Indl&n    Claims    Commission,    trans- 
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mittlng  a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
finally  concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No. 
349.  Ute  Tribe  of  the  Uintah  and  Quray, 
Petitioners,  v.  The  United  States  of  America. 
Defendant,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  60 
Stat.  1055;  25  U.S.C.  70t;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1953.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioners, Indian  Claims  Comnalsslon.  trans- 
mitting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
finally  concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No. 
195.  The  Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  of  Missouri,  Pe- 
titioners, v.  The  United  States  of  America, 
Defendant,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  60 
Stat.  1055;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1954.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  request 
for  the  withdrawal  and  return  of  a  certain 
case  Involving  suspension  of  deportation;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1955.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  (jten- 
eral,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  revise  postal  rates  on  certain 
fourth-class  mall,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTI,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  House  Report  No.  1227.  Report 
on  the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of 
sundry  executive  departments.  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  Hoiise  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  666. 
Resolution  authorizing  the  expendltxires 
of  certain  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1228).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  638.  Res- 
olution to  provide  funds  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1229).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  633. 
Resolution  providing  for  the  expenses  of 
conducting  studies  and  Investigations  au- 
thorized by  rtUe  XI (8)  Incurred  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1230).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Conmilttee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  634. 
Resolution  providing  for  the  expenses  in- 
curred pursuant  to  House  Resolution  94; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  1231).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  636. 
Resolution  providing  for  further  expenses 
of  conducting  the  study  and  investigation 
authorized  by  House  Resolution  13;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1232).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  663. 
Resolution  providing  for  further  expenses 
for  studies  and  Investigations  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  44;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  12SS).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. HoTiae  Resolution  867. 
Resolution  to  provide  additional  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  investigations  author- 
ized    by     House    Resolution     80;     without 


amendment    (Rept.   No.   1284) .     Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Resolution  686. 
Resolution  to  provide  funds  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  studies  and  investigations 
authorized  by  House  Resolution  151;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1236).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  12341.  A  bill  to  assist  city  demonstra- 
tion programs  for  rebuilding  slum  and 
blighted  areas  and  for  providing  the  public 
facilities  and  services  necessary  to  Improve 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people  who  live 
In  these  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
HJi.  12342.  A  bill  to  assist  city  demonstra- 
tion programs  for  rebuilding  slum  and 
blighted  areas  and  for  providing  the  public 
facilities  and  services  necessary  to  Improve 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people  who  live  In 
these  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  12343.  A  bill  to  assist  city  demonstra- 
tion programs  for  rebuilding  slum  and 
blighted  areas  and  for  providing  the  public 
facilities  and  services  necessary  to  Improve 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people  who  live  In 
these  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  (Currency. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  12344.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National    Park   In    the    State    of    California, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR.  12345.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  3-year 
program  of  grants  for  construction  of  veter- 
inary medical  education  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS: 
KB,.  12346.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  indemnity  pay- 
ments to  poultry  producers  whose  poultry 
products  or  eggs  are  removed  from  commer- 
cial markets  because  of  contamination  with 
pesticide  chemicals  or  other  derivatives;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

ByMr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  12347.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  education  and  train- 
ing for  veterans  of  service  after  January  31, 
1955.  and  for  other  purjKJses;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 
H.R.  12348.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  for 
direct  and  guaranteed  home  and  farm  loans 
for  certain  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  12349.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  education  and  train- 
ing for  veterans  of  service  after  January  31. 
1955.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
HJR.  12360.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
so  as  to  authorize  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  sea  grant  colleges  and  programs 
by  initiating  and  supporting  programs  of 
education,  training,  and  research  In  the  ma- 
rine sciences  and  a  program  of  advisory  serv- 
ices relating  to  activities  In  the  marine 
sciences,  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  sub- 
merged lands  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 


by  participants  carrying  out  these  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  CLEVKNGER: 
HJl.  12351.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Retired 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice.   

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
HJl.  12352.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
property    to    Pinellas    County.    Fla.,   to    the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
HJR.  12363.  A    bUl    to    amend    title    XVm 
of._the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  pay- 
ment  for  chiropractors'   services  under  the 
program  of  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DAWSON: 
HJl.  12364.  A    blU    to    authorize    the    ex- 
penditure   of    appropriated    funds    for    In- 
surance   covering    the    operation    of    motor 
vehicles  in  foreign  countries;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  12355.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  39.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  mailing  priv- 
ileges of  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
and    other    Federal    Government    personnel 
overseas,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  DX:rLSKI: 
HJl.  12356.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Railway 
Labor  Act  In  order  to  provide  for  establish- 
ment of  special  adjustment  boards  upon  the 
request  either  of  representatives  of  employees 
or  of  carriers  to  resolve  disputes  otherwise 
referable  to   the   National   Railroad   Adjust- 
ment Board,  and  to  make  all  awards  of  such 
Board  final;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  12357.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  96  of 
title  39,  United  States  Oode;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
HJl.  12358.  A  bill  to  provide  educational 
assistance  to  certain  veterans  of  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FARNUM: 
H.R.  12359.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  who  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  induction  period:   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GREIGG: 
H.R.  12360.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  sale  of  grain 
storage  facilities  to  public  and  private  non- 
profit  agencies    and   organizations;    to    the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HALL: 
HJl.  12361.  A  bill  relating  to  the  computa- 
tion of  the  percentage  depletion  deduction  In 
the  case  of  porous  trlpoll;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H.R  12362.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4(c)  of 
the  Small   Business  Act;    to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  KORNEGAY: 
H.R.  12363.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  to 
complete  preconstructlon  planning,  to  start 
site  acquisition,  and  to  Initiate  construction 
of   the  New  Hope  Reservoir  project.   North 
Carolina;    to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  LANGEN : 
H.R.  123A4.  A    bill    to    amend    chapter    16 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  in  order  to 
Increase  by  10  percent  the  income  limita- 
tions imposed  by  that  chapter  on  persona 
entitled  to  pensions  thereunder:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McGRATH: 
H.R.  12366.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  the  Asian 
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3«v«l(^un«at   Bank;    to   the   Committee  on 
»MiMng  and  Currency. 
ByUr.KACHXN: 
HJl.  13380.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  V  of  the 
iocUl  Security  Act  to  require  each  Bute  to 
irorlde  effectively  for  the  care,  custody,  and 
velfara    of   abandoned    children    under    Ita 
!hlld-welfare  serrlcea  program:   to  the  Com- 
nlttee  on  Ways  and  Keana. 
ByMr  liORKISON: 
HJl.  12367.  A  bUl  to  revlae  poatal  rates  on 
■ertaln  fourth-claaa  mall,  and  for  other  pur- 
««;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 

plvll  Service.  

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 
H.B.  12368.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
he  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
or  podlatrlsta'  services  under  the  program  of 
lupplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
or  the  a^ed:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
ietma. 

ByMr.  PHILBIN: 
HH.  12369.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
I  Muance  of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  com- 
1  aemorate  the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
:  leart:  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
I  Kvll  Service. 

By  Ur.  PUCTNSKI : 
H.R.  12370.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38, 
'  rnlted  States  Code,  to  provide  education  and 
1  raining  for  veterans  of  service  after  Janu- 
I  ry  31,  1955,  and  for  other  piirposes;  to  the 
{ kxnmlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  12371.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  provt- 
I  Ion  in  Alaska  of  adequate  hoiislng  for  per- 
I  ons  who  are  otherwise  unable  to  finance 
I  uch  housing  upon  terms  and  conditions 
rhlch  they  can  afford,  through  a  program 
( ncotiraglng  mutual  and  self-help,  self-gov- 
I  mment,  and  individual  homeownershlp.  and 
1  ar  other  purposec:  to  the  Committee  on 
4«Qklng  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  RONCAUO: 
HJi.  12372.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Aevenue  Code  of  1054  to  provide  the  same 
I  eneflts  for  employees  of  public  hospitals 
^  1th  respect  to  certain  pensions  and  proflt- 
I  baring  plans  as  those  presently  provided  (or 
<  mployees  of  private  nonprofit  hoepltals. 
( ther  charitable  organisations,  and  public 
I  nd  private  schools:  to  the  Committee  on 
Yays  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROONKY  of  Pennsylvania : 
HJl.  12373.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Sealth  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
1  shment  of  a  National  Eye  Institute  In  the 
f  atlonal  Institutes  of  Health:  to  the  Com- 
i^tte*  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  SIBK: 
HJl.  13374.  A  bill  relating  to  the  establlsh- 
I  tent  of  parking  facilities  In  the  District  of 
C  olumbla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
eg  Columbia. 

ByMr.  STAI3AUM: 
HJl.  12S7B.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Accrlcul- 
t  iral  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
>  ct  of  1054:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  TEAOTTE  of  California : 
HJt.  12376.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  Vn  of  the 
^tU  Rights  Act  of  1964  In  order  to  make 
t  lacrimlnatlon  because  of  age  In  employment 
unlawful  employment  practice,  and  for 
c^her  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Bdu- 
c^ttlon  and  Labor. 

ByMr.TENZER: 
I  H.R.  12377.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Small 
1  ualnea  Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
0  1  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  13378,  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  88  of  the 
t  nttad  atataa  Code  so  as  to  increase  the 
p  irlod  of  presumption  of  service  connection 
r  r  osrtalo  cm«s  of  multiple  sclerosis  from 
7  to  Hywkn:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Afhdrr. 

H.R.  13378.  A  bill  to  provide  raadjustmant 
a  alataao*    to   Tcteraaa    who   serve   in   the 
4pMd  Forest  durlnc  the  Induction  period; 
the  Commlttac  on  Vatarazta*  Affaln. 


By  Mr.  WAIjKER  of  New  Mexico: 
HJi.  12380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  provid- 
ing financial  afisijstacce  to  local  educational 
agencies  for  the  education  of  ctlldren  of  low- 
Income  families  In  order  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  the  education  ol  orphans  and 
other  children  lacking  parental  support:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia; 
HR.  12381.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  offset  losses  of  retired 
pay  sustained  by  certain  Individuals  who 
retired  from  the  Armed  Forces  before  June 
1,  1958:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.   BURTON   of   California 
H.R.  12382.  A   bill   to   authorize   assistance 
imder  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  with 
respect  to  certain  property  In  San  Francisco: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CKLLER : 
H.R.  12383.  A  bill   to  provide  for  the  set- 
tlement   of    clalm.s    against    the    District    of 
Columbia   by   officers   and   employees   of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  damage  to,  or  loss 
of,  personal  property  incident  to  their  service, 
and  for  other  ptn-poses.  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
H.R.  12384.  A  bill  to  provide  for  computa- 
tion of  disability  retirement  pay  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  services;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr  HERLONO; 
H.R.  12385.  A  bill  to  continue  the  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  certain  alumina  and  bauxite: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  12388.  A   bill   to   amend   the  Agricul- 
tural   Adjustment    Act.    as    reenacted    and 
amended     by     the     .Agricultural     Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for 
other     purposes:      to     the     Committee     on 
Agriculture. 

H.B.  12387.  A    bill    to    amend    the    public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
HJl.  12388.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
14,  1948,  to  revise  the  eligibility  requirements 
for    burial    in    national    cemeteries:    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  12389.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Arkansas  Post  National  Me- 
morial:   to  the   Committee   on   Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NHTRPHY  of  New  York: 
HJl.  12390.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  section  18  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  to 
require  the  filing  of  tariffs  by  terminal  oj^er- 
ators:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  M.arlne 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN; 
HJl.  12391.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  manage- 
ment, use,  and  public  benefits  from  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail,  a  scenic  trail  designed  pri- 
marily  for    foot   travel    through    natural   or 
primitive  areas,  and  extending  generally  from 
Maine  to  Georgia:  to  facilitate  and  promote 
Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  cooperation 
and  assistance  for  the  promotion  of  the  trail. 
and   for   other  purposes;    to   the   Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  SICKLES: 
HJl.  12393.  A     bin     to     prescribe     certain 
safety  features  for  all  motor  vehicles  manu- 
factured for,  sold,  or  shipped  in  Interstate 
commerce;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  J4r.  TAYLOR: 
HJl.  12383.  A  bin  to  facilitate  the  manage- 
ment, use,  and  public  benefits  from  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail,  a  scenic  traU  designed  prl- 


marily  for  foot  travel  through  natural  or 
primitive  areas,  and  extending  generally  from 
Maine  to  Georgia;  to  faclUtate  and  promote 
Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  cooperation 
and  assistance  for  the  promotion  of  the  trail, 
and  for  other  ptirposee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho: 
HJl.  12394.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  pur- 
chase, sale,  and  exchange  of  certain  laiids  on 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  Indian  Reservation  and  for 
other  piuTxases;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
HJl.  12395.  A  blU  to  revise  postal  rates  on 
certain  fourth-class  mall,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN : 
H.J.  Res.  815.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  des.gr.ate  the  week  com- 
mencing May  1,  1966.  as  National  Do-It-Your- 
self  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KREBS; 
H.J.  Res.  816.  Joint  resolution  rroposing  Mn 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH : 
H.  Con.  Res.  567.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  vrtth  re- 
spect to  the  full  and  free  Interchange  of 
views  and  Information  by  agencies  of  the 
Government  shaping  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  McGRATH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  568.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 
to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constantino  Bru- 
midl;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  569.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 
to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constantino 
Brumldl;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  OOODELL: 
H.  Res.  694.    Resolution    to    authorize    the 
Committee    on    Government    Operations    to 
conduct  an  investigation  and  study  of  the 
administration  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  OURNEY: 
H.  Res.  695.    Resolution    to    authorize    the 
Committee    on    Government    Operations    to 
conduct  an  Investigation  and  study  of  the 
administration  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.  Res.  696.  Resolution  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional  expenses  for  the  investlgatlona  and 
studies  by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  authorized  by  House  Resolution 
245,    89th    Congress;    to   the   Committee   on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.  Res.  697.    Resolution    to    provide    addi- 
tional funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  investi- 
gations authorized  by  Hotise  Resolution  35; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Bfr.  ASHMORE: 

HJl.  12396.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elton  P. 
Johnson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

HJl.  12397.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Aslmakopulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mir.  OONTE: 
HJl.  12398.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rosarlo 
Maria  Guerrero  Lamotta;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PINO: 
H.R.  12399.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Estafano 
Olannareas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  12400.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Grace  K. 
Poster:  to  thf  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ByMr.  HERLONQ: 

H.R.  12401.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Seerle  Brander;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  12402.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Patrick 
H.  Lane:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MORGAN: 

HR.  12403.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chrys- 
soula  Manoussogianakls;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H.R.  12404.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Juana  Blaslna  Garcia  Ollveraa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.R  12405,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Radomlr 
and  Ruzlca  Mlhnljlo\'lc:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12406.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Miguel 
Pons;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarw 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Ukrainian  Independence  Day — Echo  of  a 
Great  Freedom  Fighter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  F.  CLEVENGER 

OF  MICHIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1966 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  extend  congratulations  to 
the  Ukraine  on  the  48th  anniversary  of 
its  proclamation  of  independence.  On 
that  long-awaited  day,  January  22,  1918, 
Ukrainians  experienced  the  exhilaration 
of  freedom  from  Russian  rule. 

In  keeping  with  our  commemoration 
of  this  day,  I  would  like  to  speak  of  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  powerful 
voices  of  freedom — the  Ukrainian  poet, 
Taras  Shevchenko.  His  own  life,  in 
which  he  enjoyed  personal  liberty  for 
only  a  few  years,  mirrors  the  struggle 
of  the  Ukraine  to  obtain — and  keep — its 
freedom  as  a  sovereign  state. 

The  bard  of  the  Ukraine  was  born  a 
serf  in  1814  and  spent  the  first  24  years 
of  his  life  in  slavery.  Not  until  1838 
was  he  granted  his  lifelong  dream  of 
freedom,  being  redeemed  by  the  poet 
Vasili  Zhukovsky  and  the  painter  Karl 
Bryullov.  In  1840  his  first  work  of 
poetry  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  slender 
volume  called  the  "Kobzar." 

His  advent  into  the  literary  world  was 
sudden,  startling,  and  swept  his  com- 
patriots up  in  a  wave  of  great  admira- 
tion. Such  poetry  as  flowed  from  the 
pen  of  this  young  man  had  not  been 
known  in  the  Ukraine  before.  His  words 
were  bright,  singing,  emotional,  cloaked 
in  the  language  of  the  Ukrainian  folk- 
song, but  underneath  their  grace 
throbbed  a  heartfelt  attack  upon 
tyranny. 

In  1845  the  poet  associated  himself 
with  a  revolutionary  society  which  was 
determined  to  create  a  great,  free  union 
of  all  Slavonic  peoples.  This  led  to  his 
arrest  in  1847  by  agents  of  the  czar  and 
conscription  into  the  army,  in  which  he 
was  forbidden  to  write  or  draw.  Yet  he 
continued  to  compose,  writing  poems  in 
notebooks  which  he  sewed  together  and 
hid  In  his  boots.  After  10  years  he  was 
pardoned,  but  remained  under  police 
supervision  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Thus,  of  his  47  years,  Shevchenko  en- 
joyed only  9  years  as  a  freeman.    This 


finds  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  his 
country,  for,  after  achieving  independ- 
ence in  1918,  the  Ukraine  again  came  un- 
der Russian  domination  in  1920. 

Just  as  Taras  Shevchenko  kept  the 
spirit  of  freedom  burning  throughout 
his  years  of  captivity,  so  does  the 
Ukraine  today  hold  ever  before  it  the 
hope  of  independence  and  of  liberty  for 
its  people.  We  salute  the  Ukraine  and 
join  with  her  sons  everywhere  in  the 
hope  that  their  dreams  of  freedom  for 
their  homeland  may  soon  be  realized. 


The  Balance  of  Pajrmenti 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1966 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation's  economic  record  during  the  past 
year  was  remarkable  for  combining  un- 
precedented advances  at  home  with  a 
decisive  improvement  in  our  balance  of 
payments  with  foreign  countries.  We 
cut  the  national  delicit  by  more  than 
half  in  a  single  year — from  nearly  $3 
billion  to  little  more  than  $1  billion. 
And  the  great  forward  stride  in  our  in- 
ternational payments  last  year  reaffirms 
the  soundness  of  the  American  dollar. 

This  record  is  a  tribute  to  the  admin- 
istration's voluntary  program,  and  to 
the  businessmen  and  bankers  of  this  Na- 
tion who  made  it  work.  As  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  report  points  out,  we 
cannot  relax  and  claim  victory;  indeed, 
we  must  strive  for  further  Improvement 
this  year.  But  we  have  clearly  brought 
the  balance-of-payments  problem  under 
control,  and  we  have  demonstrated  that 
our  progress  in  international  payments 
can  go  hand  in  hand  with  full  prosperity. 

For  years,  many  spokesmen  abroad 
and  a  few  here  at  home  have  urged  a 
tight  money  policy  to  keep  dollars  from 
flowing  overseas.  We  were  urged  to 
throttle  all  credit — domestic  as  well  as 
foreign — In  order  to  correct  our  pay- 
ments imbalance.  This  counsel  of  de- 
spair would  have  meant  a  stagnant  econ- 
omy. The  President  and  his  advisers 
wisely  rejected  such  advice  and,  instead, 
fashioned  a  successful  strategy.  The 
Government  did  its  share  directly  by 
cutting   the   foreign   exchange   cost   of 


essential  military  and  aid  programs  to 
the  very  bone.  Banks  and  businesses 
also  did  their  share. 

Bank  loans  to  foreigners,  which  had 
increased  $2 '2  billion  in  1964,  rose  less 
than  half  a  billion  dollars  in  1965,  stay- 
ing within  the  guidelines  set  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  Con>orations  returned  to 
our  shores  more  earnings  from  foreign 
subsidiaries,  and  brought  back  funds  de- 
posited in  European  banks.  This  cost 
them  some  earnings  in  1965;  but  it  pre- 
served the  longrun  prospects  for  growing 
and  healthy  mBxkets  at  home  and 
abroad. 

For  1966,  we  have  a  reinforced  pro- 
gram. It  should  bring  new  gains  by 
moderating  the  corporate  programs  for 
direct  Investment  which  remained  high 
in  1965. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
report  explains  how  our  voluntary  pro- 
gram works.  It  demonstrates  that  we 
are  continuing  to  add  to  our  investments 
and  assets  abroad,  while  holding  their 
growth  within  bounds  that  preserve  that 
soundness  of  the  dollar.  We  can  all  look 
confidently  forward  to  continued  success 
of  the  President's  strategy  and  to  a  grow- 
ing world  respect  for  the  dollar. 


Constance  Baker  Motley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1966 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  at  President  Johnson  s  selec- 
tion of  Mrs.  Constance  Baker  Motley,  for 
a  seat  on  the  Federal  bench  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  Mrs.  Motley,  as  you  know, 
has  been  a  dedicated  responsible  leader 
of  the  civil  rights  movement  for  many 
years.  She  has  carried  the  fight  for  Ne- 
gro rights  Into  courts  throughout  the 
land  and  she  has,  by  the  brilliance  of  her 
mind  as  well  as  by  her  stunning  presence, 
won  the  respect  of  friend  and  adversary. 
As  president  of  the  Borough  of  Manhat- 
tan she  showed  a  capacity  for  adminis- 
tration and  a  profoimd  understanding  of 
social  problems.  Mrs.  Motley's  qualifi- 
cations for  a  Federal  Judgeship  are 
many,  but  perhaps  the  most  lmj?ortant 
Is  that  she  is  a  magnificent  lawyer,  with 
a   deep   and   sensitive   feeling   for   the 
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I  leaning  of  the  Uw.    The  Federal  judl- 
qlary  will  be  richer  for  her  presence. 

I  concratulate  Bfrs.  Motley  and  I  com- 
iliend  the  President  on  this  superb 
t  ppolntment. 
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RevisioB  b  Ov  Tax  Stnictvc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CALironnA 
m  THB  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday,  January  27, 1966 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
Am  oonvlctlcm  that  revision  In  our  tax 
a  >nictiire  is  a  must  If  we  are  to  encourage 
t  le  individual  capital  Investment  so  nec- 
eisary  for  providing  Jobs  for  our  ever- 
l|icreaslng  working  force. 

The  amoimt  of  new  risk  capital  re- 
<Aiired  to  keep  our  economy  healthy  at 
a  ny  given  time  is  obviously  related  to 
[  opiilatlon — to  the  demographic  facts  of 
t  Irths.  deaths,  longevity,  retirement,  and 

0  '^er  germane  matters  over  a  period  of 
t  me.  As  I  read  the  figures,  it  now  re- 
qiilree  over  $15,000  of  new  risk  capital 
t  >  bring  one  new  little  Job  Into  the  world. 
In  examination  of  the  available  data 
c  n  babies  growing  up  and  wanting  Jobs, 

0 1  automation's  replacement  of  old  Jobs. 
1 1th  mcMre  costly  new  ones,  and  on  in- 
f  atlon's  toD  on  the  cost  of  maintaining 
a  [Ml  replacing  womout  or  obsolete  ma- 
c  ilnery.  it  would  seem  that  we  now  need 
ainuaUy  not  only  over  $40  billion  of 
n  Bw  risk  capital  to  meet  our  new  Job 
n  eeds,  but  also  at  least  another  $40  bll- 
li  m  of  new  capital  each  year  to  keep 
L  1  good  repair  the  tools  of  the  Jobs  we 
a  ready  have. 

This  new  capital  can  come  directly  or 
L  Ldirectly,  from  only  one  source — the  in- 
v  isted  savings  of  the  individual  citizen. 
A  nd  high  taxes  and  unwise  taxes  which 
li  ipede  incentives  to  thrift,  savings  and 
1]  ivestment,  pose  a  serious  threat  to  eco- 
nimlc  growth  and  full  employment. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  well  realize  the 
fl  Kal  plight  of  a  Federal  Treasury  faced 

V  1th  a  budget  deficit  of  $8  billion  and 
t  le  inflationary  oonaeguences  that  might 
r  isult  at  this  time  from  Intemperate  tax 
r  )ductlon  schemes  that  would  merely 
a  lift  our  tax  burdens  from  one  group  to 
aiother  and  thereby  stifle  economic 
g  lowth  and  further  choke  off  the  reser- 

V  >ir  from  which  all  taxes  must  be  paid — 
t  le  excess  margin  of  real  productivity 
orer  consumption,  which  we  call  sav- 

lllgB. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  one  area  of  Ped- 
e  ml  tax  reform  which  would  go  far  to- 
lard  encouraging  equity  investment  in 
n  !w  and  anall  businesses,  creating  new 
J  lb  opportunities  and  providing  addl- 
t  anal  revenues  to  the  Federal  Govem- 
n  ent  This  area  exists  in  that  portion 
o  oar  Revenue  Code  which  deals  with 
tiixatlon  of  ao-ealled  long-term  capital 
g  Jns.  To  begin  with,  this  tax  is  a  very 
p  >or  revenue  produoer  because  of  Its  vol- 
u  itary  nature  and  because  of  its  unreal- 
ii  tic  high  rate. 


It  is  my  firm  belief  that  this  Is  an  un- 
wise, and  an  unfair  tax.  It  is  largely  a 
levy  on  capital  and  not  on  income.  It 
penalizes  elderly  owners  of  homes  and 
farms  who  wish  to  sell  and  retire  into 
smaller  and  less  expensive  quarters.  It 
penalizes  owners  of  investments  who 
wish  gradually  to  shift  their  holdings 
Into  more  conservative  securities  as 
they  gradually  attain  their  less  pro- 
ductive years.  It  prevents  many  con- 
structive business  transactions  that 
would  be  in  the  public  interest,  espe- 
cially the  ability  of  small  and  weaker 
enterprises  to  merge  with  stronger  or- 
ganizations rather  than  be  forced  to 
discontinue  operations  which  provide 
our  citizens  with  Jobs.  And  last,  but  not 
least,  it  has  sterilized  vast  pxxils  of  risk 
capital,  substantial  portions  of  which 
otherwise  would  find  their  way  into  risk 
Investment  In  new  and  small  business 
ventures  and  thereby  afford  vast  new 
employment  opportunities,  new  produc- 
tive capacity,  and  new  sources  of  tax 
revenues  to  the  Treasury. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  which  provides  that 
the  alternate  rate  of  tax  on  long-term 
capital  gains  be  reduced  from  25  percent 
to  12y2  percent. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  this  bill 
is  a  revenue-producing  measure. 

If  this  tax  rate  were  so  changed,  in- 
vestment in  our  economic  system  would 
receive  substantial  encouragement,  new 
Jobs  would  be  created  and  the  Treasury 
would  actually  gain  revenues  as  a  result 
thereof.  After  all,  no  one  has  to  sell  his 
capital  assets,  but  a  great  many  would 
willingly  do  so  if  the  tax  rate  were  made 
more  realistic. 

I  welcome  the  bipartisan  support  of 
my  colleagues  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
early  committee  consideration,  separate 
and  apart  from  other  revenue  measures. 
I  am  sure  the  evidence  produced  before 
them  at  the  attendant  hearings  will  con- 
vince them  of  the  wisdom  of  enacting 
this  legislation. 


New  Cold  War  GI  Bill  of  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAXOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  27.  1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
Join  my  distinguished  chairman  and  able 
colleague,  Olin  Teague,  in  Introducing  a 
new  cold  war  GI  bill  of  rights. 

My  recent  visit  to  South  Vietnam  re- 
emphasized  to  me  the  urgent  need  for 
this  legislation.  Servicemen  In  all 
branches  of  the  service  from  private  to 
General  Westmorelcmd  said  this  bill 
would  boost  the  morale  of  our  fighting 
men  and  is  Just  and  fair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  features  of  this 
bill  include  a  clarification  of  veterans 
preference  rights,  extension  of  wartime 
presumptions  to  chronic  and  tropical  dis- 
eases, extension  of  medical  care  to  non- 


service -connected  veterans,  and  payment 
of  education  and  training  fees  for  serv- 
icemen, who,  after  2  years"  service  are 
still  in  uniform. 

While  visiting  hospitals  in  Vietnam,  I 
learned  that  over  half  the  casualties  suf- 
fered by  our  servicemen  are  a  result  of 
hepatitis,  malaria,  and  countless  Jungle 
diseases. 

This  new  bill  would  retain  the  educa- 
tional, vocational  training,  and  on-farm 
training.  Job  counseling  and  placement, 
and  loan  features  of  the  bill  which  I  in- 
troduced earlier  this  year. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  new 
bill  will  have  a  better  chance  of  final 
passage  because  it  will  have  more  wide- 
spread support  in  the  Congress  and 
among  veterans'  organizations. 


The  Small  Baiiaets  Administration  Loan 
Fund 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or    NEW    TOBK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27.  1966 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  legislation  to  authorize 
issuance  and  sale  of  participation  inter- 
ests based  on  certain  pools  of  loans  held 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Under  the  bill, 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  such  partici- 
pation certificates  would  be  credited  to 
the  Small  Business  Administration's  re- 
volving loan  fund. 

On  July  23, 1965.  the  Honorable  Eugene 
Foley,  then  Administrator  of  the  SBA, 
addressed  a  congressional  fonmi  on  the 
Small  Business  Administration  which  I 
sponsored  in  the  Fifth  District  of  New 
York.  The  forum,  held  at  the  Freeport 
High  School  in  Freeport,  N.Y.,  was  at- 
tended by  more  than  250  businessmen  to 
learn  more  about  the  programs  and  serv- 
ices of  the  agency. 

As  a  result  of  the  forum,  many  busi- 
nessmen on  the  south  shore  of  Long 
Island  applied  for  small  business  loans. 
While  a  large  number  of  the  loans  were 
approved  and  the  recipients  are  pleased 
with  the  services  and  programs  offered, 
other  applicants  later  in  the  year  were 
told  that  a  moratorium  had  been  placed 
on  all  small  business  loans  as  a  result  of 
the  hurricane  disaster  in  New  Orleans. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  in- 
crease the  eflQciency  and  turnover  of  the 
revolving  fimd;  reduce  the  need  for  swl- 
ditlonal  congressional  appropriations  to 
the  revolving  fund  as  the  demand  for 
loans  increase;  and  the  Increased  avail- 
ability of  funds  would  prevent  future 
moratoriums  on  the  individual  loan  pro- 
gram as  a  result  of  disasters  such  as 
Hurricane  Betsy. 

This  legislation  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Proxmire  and  hear- 
ings were  conducted  by  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Ccxnmittee  last 
October,  Just  prior  to  adjournment. 
Representative  Wkicht  Patman,  the  dis- 
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tlngulshed  chairman  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  introduced 
the  bill  in  the  House. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  all  businesses 
in  the  United  States  is  small  business 
and  we  should  make  every  effort  to 
strengthen  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration programs  and  loan  fund.  In  re- 
cent years  the  number  of  applicants  for 
small  business  loans  has  more  than 
doubled  and  Congress  has  appropriated 
additional  amounts  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  revolving  fund. 

Last  year  the  hurricane  damage  to 
small  business  wm  so  great  that  a  tem- 
porary freeze  on  all  individual  loans 
was  announced.  I  believe  the  Congress 
shoiild  pass  legislation  to  strengthen  the 
existing  programs  and  if  necessary  sep- 
arate the  individual  loans  fund  from 
the  disaster  fund.  By  authorizing 
Small  Business  Administration  to  sell 
participating  interests  in  such  loans  on 
the  private  market,  we  will  strengthen 
the  resources  for  small  business  loans. 

This  legislation  does  not  require  addi- 
tional appropriations — rather  it  would 
reduce  the  necessity  for  continuous  ad- 
ditions to  the  revolving  fund. 


Letter  to  President  Johnson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    Nrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27. 1966 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  72  of  our  colleagues  signed  an  ex- 
cellent letter  to  the  President  urging  him 
to  continue  efforts  toward  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  confiict  in  Vietnam.  I 
was  out  of  town  at  the  time  this  letter 
was  circulated  or  I  would  have  been  one 
of  the  original  signators. 

I  Ewsociate  myself  with  the  views  con- 
tained in  that  letter  and  so  informed  the 
President  yesterday.  I  submit  here^th 
the  text  of  my  letter  to  President 
Johnson. 

Janttabt  26,  1966. 
Hon.  Ltndow  B.  Johnson, 
Prestdent  of  the  Vnited  States. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  PRKSiDiaJT:  I  would  like  to  aaso- 
clate  myself  with  the  view  expressed  In  the 
letter  to  you  of  January  21,  19(56,  signed  by 
some  72  of  my  House  coUeagues.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  wa«  out  of  town  when  it  w«a  sent 
or  I.  too.  would  have  been  an  original  signer. 

I  heartily  endorse  their  support  for  your 
peace  initiatives  combined  with  your  deter- 
mination to  show  Pelplng  and  Hanoi  that 
their  policy  of  aggression  and  subversion  can- 
not succeed. 

I  join  in  their  hope  that  you  will  continue 
imceaslngly  our  efforts  to  bring  the  Viet- 
namese confUct  to  the  conference  table.  We 
mu«t  always  keep  the  burden  of  continua- 
tion of  these  hortlUtles  on  the  Communists. 
I  hope  you  will  reconsider  U  Thant's  prc^xaaal 
to  acknowledge  a  Vletcong  roie  In  negotia- 
tions and  In  an  Interim  government.  This 
seems  so  eminently  Inevitable,  sen«lbl«,  and 
Important  to  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of 
our  resolve  to  achieve  peaceful  settlement. 


I  hope  you  will  also  reconsider  bringing  the 
conflict  before  the  United  Natlozis. 

I  fe«l  you  have  the  confidence  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of   this  country  In 
your  thoughtful  and  restrained  handling  ot 
this  difficult  and  frustrating  situation. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Richard  L.  OrriNGn, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Gen.  Coortney  Hicks  Hodges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or   TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1966 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  16,  1966,  at  the  age  of  79,  one 
of  our  Nation's  most  famous  generals 
died  in  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Gen.  Courtney  Hodges  was  one  of 
the  heroes  to  defeat  Nazi  Germany  in 
World  War  n.  Under  his  commsuid  the 
famous  1st  U.S.  Army  was  the  first  to 
reach  Paris  and  to  enter  Germany.  It 
WM  elements  of  his  army  that  crossed 
the  bridge  at  Remagen.  The  1st  Army 
also  captured  Aachen.  Germany,  partici- 
pated in  the  bloody  battle  of  HUrtgen 
Forest  in  November  1944,  and  after  2 
weeks  of  bitter  fighting  broke  through  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 

With  his  army  he  crossed  the  Rhine 
at  Cologne  on  March  7,  1945.  On  April 
15,  1945,  he  was  promoted  to  a  four  star 
general. 

General  Hodges  was  bom  January  5, 
1887  at  Perry,  Ga.,  the  son  of  a  news- 
paper publisher.  After  entering  West 
Point  at  17,  Hodges  dropped  out  because 
of  difficulty  with  geometry.  He  promptly 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  17th  infantry 
at  Fort  McPherson.  Three  years  later 
in  1909,  he  won  a  competitive  examina- 
tion and  was  commissioned  a  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  infantry.  His  career  as  an 
officer  took  him  to  the  Mexican  Border 
Expedition  and  both  World  Wars.  He 
was  regimental  commander  with  the  5th 
Division  in  Larraine,  Meuse-Argonne, 
and  St.  Mlhlel  offensives  in  World  War  I. 

After  the  war.  he  was  graduated  from 
the  Army  Field  Artillery  School  at  Port 
Sill,  Okla.,  in  1920.  He  then  became  the 
first  non-West  Point  graduate  to  be- 
come an  instructor  at  the  famed  Military 
Academy.  In  1944  General  Hodges  be- 
came deputy  commander  to  Gen.  Omar 
N.  Bradley,  then  commanding  general  of 
the  1st  U.S.  Army. 

When  General  Bradley  took  over  the 
12th  Army  Group,  General  Hodges  took 
over  the  1st  Army.  He  was  an  officer 
who  enjoyed  democratic  relations  with 
his  troops  and  once  sEiid:  "We  are  a 
democracy  and  we  have  a  democratic 
army.  That  is  one  of  our  great  strong - 
points."  General  Bradley  characterized 
Hodges  as  "a  spare,  soft-voiced  Georgian 
without  temper,  drama,  or  \isible  emo- 
tion, who  was  left  behind  in  the  Euro- 
pean headline  sweepstakes."  Bradley 
also  wrote  that  Hodges  "was  essentially 
a  military    technician   whose   faultless 


techniques  and  tactical  knowledge  made 
him  one  of  the  most  skilled  craftsmen  of 
my  entire  command." 

Among  the  numerous  decorations 
earned  by  General  Hodges  in  his  43-year- 
old  career  in  peace  and  war  were:  Dis- 
tingiiished  Service  Cross,  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  with  two  oak  leaf  clus- 
ters. Silver  Star,  and  a  number  of  for- 
eign decorations  including  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  with  palm  from  France. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  San 
Antonio  Express  of  January  18,  1966,  very 
aptly  describes  the  superb  service  that 
the  late  General  Hodges  has  rendered  to 
the  people  of  this  country : 

Oenkrai,  Hodges'  Sutcrb  Sekvics 

The  names  of  Remagen  Bridge.  Aachen. 
the  HUrtgen  F\9rest,  and  "the  Bulge"  flashed 
back  across  the  years  this  week  in  mlUlons 
of  minds  at  the  news  of  the  death  of  a  dls- 
tlngiUshed  American  citizen  and  a  superb 
general.  Courtney  Hicks  Hodges. 

General  Hodges  was  an  unassuming  man 
but  a  man  with  almost  boundless  confidence 
rooted  in  competence.  He  commanded  the 
U.S.  1st  Army  in  its  dramatic  sweep  across 
Europe  during  World  War  n.  His  com- 
mander, Oen.  Omar  Bradley  of  the  war- 
time 12th  Army  Group,  said  of  General 
Hodges  that  he  was  "essentially  a  military 
technician  whose  faultless  technique  and 
tactical  knowledge  made  him  one  of  the 
moet  skilled  craftsmen  of  my  entire  com- 
mand. He  probably  knew  as  much  about 
Infantry  and  training  as  any  man  in  the 
Army." 

The  general  was  a  career  soldier,  a  veteran 
of  both  World  Wars  and  holder  of  numerous 
medals,  including  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  with  two  clusters  and  the  Silver  and 
the  Bronze  Stars,  the  latter  two  awarded  for 
personal  gallantry  and   bravery. 

As  a  San  Antonio  citizen  since  1949,  he  won 
widespread  affection  and  admiration  among 
this  community's  residents,  lira.  Hodges  and 
other  members  of  his  family  can  take  comfort 
In  knowing  that  he  served  his  country  to 
the  limits  of  his  enormous  cap>aclty  and  that 
his  countrymen  and  the  free  world  are  grate- 
ful for  it. 


Africaltare  in  Developing  Conntries 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  27,  1966 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
Honorable  Lynn  SrALBAXTif,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, my  colleague,  has  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  encourage  improved  methods  of 
agriculture  in  the  developing  countries. 
I  congratulate  him  and  heartily  endorse 
his  efforts. 

The  world  faces  a  situation  of  dire 
emergency  in  regard  to  the  feeding  of 
all  its  people.  The  United  States  has 
for  so  long  been  able  to  send  its  sur- 
pluses abroad  that  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand that  these  surpluses  are  all  but 
depleted. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
says  that  if  we  "bring  into  production  all 
cropland  now  diverted  to  nonproductive 
uses  through  acreage  diversion  programs 
we  could  produce  an  additional  40  mil- 
lion tons  of  grain  in  addition  to  the  175 
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iiilllon  tons  now  being  prodiKJed  per 
sleftr." 

Prior  to  World  War  n  the  underde- 
vieloped  regions  of  Africa.  Asia,  and 
latin  America  exported  11  million  tons 
cf  grain  per  year  to  the  developed  re- 
gions, principally  Western  Europe.  By 
1 M4  these  regions  were  importing  grain 
st  the  rate  of  25  million  tons  annually 
from  the  developed  regions,  largely 
1  orth  America.  This  flow  of  grain  from 
t  le  "haves"  to  the  "have-nots"  is  ex- 
I  ected  to  rise  even  more  rapidly  in  the 
^rs  just  ahead. 

Simple  arithmetic  exposes  the  fallacy 
df  relying  on  increased  U.S.  food  pro- 
( uction  alcme.  We  cannot  make  up  the 
\  rorld  food  deficit.  It  is  Imperative  that 
1  irmers  the  world  over  be  helped  to  tm- 
I  rove  their  methods  and  yields.  No  less 
1  mportant  is  it  that  family  planning 
1  if ormation  and  programs  be  given 
^rong  support. 

Birth  rates  are  rising  at  a  rapid  pace 
ih  the  pwrts  of  the  world  which  cannot 
leed  its  present  populaticms.  All  pro- 
( nuns  of  help  to  these  countries  must 
i  icorporate  ];>opulatlon  control  advice — 
(Ise,  Instead  of  being  helpful  benefac- 
1  )r8  we  will  have  come  only  to  give  false 
I  rocnlses  and  to  encourage  false  hopes. 


The  State  of  Coatrolled  Thermonaclear 
Rcscarcli 


January  27,  1966 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  cALirosNiA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  27, 1966 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
ihan  of  the  House  GOP  conference  com- 
I  littee  on  nuclear  affairs.  I  am  issuing  a 
{ ammary  of  the  present  state  of  con- 


1  rolled  thermonuclear  research  to  mem- 
1  ers  of  the  conference  which  also  may 
I  e  of  Interest  to  others.  The  document 
{ Iso  contains  recommendations  for  im- 
I  roving  U.S.  efforts  in  this  area  and  is 
leproduced  below: 

<|OIfTBOIXXD   TKKK1COHT7CUCAS    PUSION    STATUS 
RXKMT  AKO  RaOOmaNCATTONS 

During  two  decades  slac«  the  blasting 
lllrth  Of  the  Atomic  Age  at  Hiroshima  In 
]  MS,  mao  has  made  great  progress  b&mess- 
1  ig  the  uranium  atom  for  peaceful  produc- 
1 1on  of  electricity.  But  while  controlling  and 
( imvertlng  the  power  of  the  A-bomb  to 
]  eaoaful  use  has  become  reality,  converting 
1  be  H-bomb  to  peaceful  use  by  controlling 
1  be  release  of  Its  even  greater  ener^  to  pro- 

<  uoe  heat  for  generaUng  electricity  remains 
I  a  the  dnam  stage.  In  1B49  this  accompUsh- 
1  aent  was  predicted  to  be  30  years  Into  the 
1  ature.  Today  the  prediction  Is  still  ao 
;  eara. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  boundless 
iMrre  of  hydrogen  In   the  oceans  of  the 
I  lobe — If  It  can  ever  be  brought  to  man's 

<  Isposal — will  provide  his  energy  requlre- 
1  unts  to  Infinity. 

Uranium  and  plutonlum  atoms  release 
1  betr  energy  by  ftsilon — the  process  of  break - 
1  ag  down  Into  lighter  elements.  The  weight 
1  set  converts  Into  energy  as  predicted  by  Kln- 
I  (eta's  eQuatleii:  Isme*.    In  eontrast,  hy- 


drogen atoms  release  their  energy  by  fusion — 
the  process  of  combining,  or  fusing,  together 
to  form  a  larger  atom,  helium.  The  weight, 
or  mass,  converted  to  energy  In  the  fusion 
process  Is  greater  than  that  Involved  In  the 
fission  process. 

The  resultant  energy  E.  Is  considerably 
greater  because  c^= — the  factor  In  the  formula 
by  which  mass,  m.  Is  multiplied  lo  calculate 
E— Is  a  very  large  number.  It  is  the  speed  of 
light — around  186,000  miles  per  second — 
times  Itself. 

In  addition  to  the  advantage  of  drawing  on 
a  practically  limitless  fuel  supply,  controlled 
thermonuclear  reactors  possess  at  least  two 
other  substantial  advantages:  (1)  They  will 
not  produce  large  quantities  of  radioactive 
waste  as  do  existing  reactors.  (2)  Their 
product  Is  leas  easily  diverted  to  weapons  use. 

The  vast  difficulty  with  controlling  the 
process  of  thermonuclear  fusion  Is  that  tem- 
peratures similar  to  that  of  the  sun  are 
needed  to  fuse  hydrogen  atoms  together. 
Such  temperatures  can  be  achieved  momen- 
tarily In  an  H-bomb.  But  achieving  them 
Indefinitely  In  a  peaceful  power-producing 
reactor  Is  qiilte  another  matter.  At  such 
temperatures  the  hydrogen  atoms  become 
what  Is  known  as  a  plasma.  The  plasma  Is 
exceedingly  unstable  and  h.^rd  to  control. 
Its  gyrations  spread  out.  temperature  Is  lost, 
and  the  fusion   process  stops. 

No  physical  materials  will  stand  up  under 
the  sun-Uke  temperatures  Involved,  and  none 
can  be  used  to  confine  the  gyrations  and  In- 
stabilities of  the  plasma.  Instead,  scientists 
have  been  attempting  to  do  It  by  the  use  of 
very  strong  magnetic  forces  which  are  Im- 
pervious to  heat.  Our  knowledge  of  these 
forces — and  perhaps  others  which  might  be 
employed  similarly — is  still  rudimentary. 
The  principal  effort  of  scientists  engaged  in 
thermonuclear  reeearch  Is  aimed  at  learning 
how  to  employ  such  forces  to  stabilize 
plasma. 

Once  that  Is  accomplished  they  will  face 
the  less  complex,  but  nevertheless  difficult, 
problem  of  devising  a  means  to  transform 
the  heat  released  Into  usable  electricity. 
This  wlU  involve  using  It  to  make  steam  to 
turn  tiuboelectrlc  generators  or  the  devel- 
opment of  thermionic  and  thermoelectric 
devices  which  transform  heat  directly  to 
electricity  by  generating  a  steady  stream  of 
electrons  to  feed  into  the  transmission  lines 
bringing  electricity  to  our  homes  and 
factories. 

In  the  United  States  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  supports  controlled  thermonu- 
clear research  at  a  level  of  about  $21  million 
per  year — about  one-flfth  the  total  world 
effort.  The  AEC  believes  that  even  though 
our  expendltiu-e  is  this  fraction,  the  effective 
work  we  do  amounts  to  about  one-third  the 
world's  total.  The  other  countries  Involved 
in  this  research  are  West  Germany.  PYance. 
Great  Britain,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  During  the 
p&at  4  years  these  countries  have  been  ex- 
panding their  work  rapidly  with  new  devices, 
new  facilities  and  vigorous,  youthful  staff- 
men. 

During  the  same  period  the  U.S.  budget 
has  been  static  and  largely  inflexible.  Un- 
less the  United  States  Is  to  be  overtaken 
Bind  become  second  to  other  nations  in  this 
field,  our  expenditures  must  increase.  We 
need  to  attract  talented  young  scientists 
and  engineers  Into  It.  The  AEC's  Ad  Hoc 
Review  Committee  on  U.S.  Controlled  Nu- 
clear Fusion  Programs,  chaired  by  Prof.  Ray- 
mond O.  Herb  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, recommends  at  least  doubling  the  num- 
bers of  scientists  and  engineers  over  the 
next  6  years.  This  projects.  In  budgetary 
terms,  to  an  annual  spending  level  con- 
siderably In  excess  of  SlOO  million 

The  AEC  now  carries  on  controlled  ther- 
monuclear research  at  four  major  labora- 
tories: Princeton  Plasma  Physics  Laboratory. 
Oak  RMge  National  Laboratory,  Los  Alamoe 


Scientific  Laboratory,  and  Lawrence  Radia- 
tion Laboratory  In  California. 

Programs  also  are  being  carried  on  without 
AEC  support  at  the  Naval  Research  Labora- 
tory, at  General  Atomics  Corp.,  at  General 
Electric  Corp.,  and  at  Aerojet  General-Nu- 
cleomcs  Corp. 

In  addition  to  Increasing  the  size  of  the 
U.S.  effort,  we  should  take  Immediate  steps 
toward  establishing  a  definite  national  cen- 
ter for  plasma  studies  and  controlled  nu- 
clear ftislon  research.  The  new  center  should 
have  broadly  based  research  programs  with 
close  ties  to  one  or  more  universities  so  that 
It  may  play  an  Important  role  In  the  teach- 
ing and  preparation  of  students  for  careers 
In  thermonuclear  research.  The  Ad  Hoc  Re- 
view Committee  concurs  in  this  view. 


Formal  Statement  of  Professors  of  Inter- 
national Law  to  President  Johnson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  27,  1966 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  mis- 
guided Americans  are  issuing  irresponsi- 
ble statements  condemning  our  Nation's 
military  action  in  the  defense  of  South 
Vietnam.  Fortunately,  these  demon- 
strations are  slacking  off  because  the 
country  resents  them.  But,  this  mili- 
tant minority  of  misfits,  as  a  group,  is 
still  grabbing  a  great  amoimt  of  pub- 
licity and  headlines — in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  "Man  Bites  Dog"  story. 

I  know  that  every  Member  of  this  dis- 
tinguished House  of  Representatives  is 
disgusted  and  disturbed  over  these  head- 
line-hunting hoodlums  who  brazenly 
bum  draft  cards,  demonstrating  con- 
tempt for  the  country's  courageous 
leadership. 

They  have  castigated  our  countrymen 
as  criminal  aggressors  who  are  violating 
international  law  and  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

But,  I  was  exceedingly  proud  when  a 
group  of  distinguished  professors  of  in- 
ternational law  from  31  universities 
throughout  America  recently  sent  to 
President  Johnson  a  formal  statement 
emphasizing  the  legality  of  our  military 
assistance  to  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam. 

We  hear  very  little  about  the  funda- 
mentals of  established  international  law 
and  order  under  which  civilized  nations 
of  the  world  operate — compared  to  what 
we  see,  hear,  and  read  from  unqualified, 
irresponsible  sources — so  I  proudly  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  the 
statement  these  distinguished  professors 
of  international  law  made  through  Dr. 
E.  Ernest  Goldstein,  of  the  University  of 
Texas  School  of  Law,  at  Austin.  It  con- 
cerns the  basic  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties aU  sovereign  nations  have  under 
customary  International  law  as  well  as 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
statement  follows : 

As  teachers  of  International  law  we  wish 
to  siRrm  that  the  presence  of  U.S.  forces  In 
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South  Vietnam  at  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  country  Is  lawful  imder  general 
principles  of  International  law  and  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  The  engagement  of 
U.S.  forces  In  hostilities  at  the  request  of  the 
Oovernment  of  South  Vietnam  Is  a  legitimate 
use  of  force  In  defense  of  South  Vietnam 
against  aggression.  We  believe  that  the  evi- 
dence Indicates  that  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam  are  taking  action  that  attacks 
neither  the  territorial  Integrity  new  the  po- 
litical independence  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  Vietnam — action  that  seeks  only  to  termi- 
nate aggression  origlnatmg  In  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Neill  H.  Alford,  Jr.,  University  of  Virginia 
School  of  Law. 

Gordon  B.  Baldwin,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin Law  School. 

M.  Cherlf  Basslounl,  De  PaiU  University 
College  of  Law. 

Richard  R.  Baxter,  Harvard  University  Law 
School. 

William  W.  Bishop.  Jr.,  University  of  Michi- 
gan Law  School. 

Pasco  M.  Bowman  II,  University  of  Georgia 
School  of  Law. 

Brendan  P.  Brown,  Loyola  University 
School  of  Law,  New  Orleans. 

Austin  V.  Clifford,  Indiana  University 
School  of  Law. 

William  T.  Dean,  Cornell  Law  School. 

Gray  L.  Dorsey,  Washington  University 
School  of  Law. 

Carl  M.  Franklin,  University  of  Southern 
California  School  of  Law. 

Richard  D.  Gilliam,  Jr.,  University  of  Ken- 
tucky College  of  Law. 

David  Glnsburg,  Georgetown  University 
Law  Center. 

E.  Ernest  Goldstein,  University  of  Texas 
School  of  Law. 

James  F.  Hogg,  University  of  Minnesota 
Law  School. 

James  L.  Hughes,  Ctunberland  Law  School 
of  Howard  College. 

Howard  S.  Levie,  St.  Louis  University  Law 
School. 

W.  T.  Malllson,  Jr.,  George  Washington 
University  Law  School. 

Myres  S.  McDougal.  Yale  Law  School. 

Claude  B.  Mlckelwait,  American  Univer- 
sity. Washington  College  of  Law. 

Lester  B.  Orfield,  Indiana  University 
School  of  Law. 

Manfred  Pieck,  Crelghton  University 
School  of  Law. 

John  M.  Raymond,  University  of  Santa 
Clara  School  of  Law. 

Edward  D.  Re.  St.  John's  University  School 
of  Law. 

William  H.  Roberts,  Catholic  University  of 
America  School  of  Law. 

Louis  B.  Sohn,  Harvard  University  Law 
School, 

Sherwood  M.  Sullivan,  University  of  Ne- 
braska College  of  Law. 

Howard  J.  Taubenfeld,  Southern  Meth- 
odist University  School  of  Law. 

A.  J.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Southern  Methodist 
University  School  of  Law. 

W.  J.  Wagner,  Indiana  University  School 
of  Law. 

Zlgurds  L.  ZUe,  University  of  Wisconsin 
Law  School. 

Professor  Goldstein  suggested  that  the 
legal  and  factual  propositions  upon 
which  the  statement  is  based  might  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

First.  The  Republic  of  South  Vietnam 
is  a  recognized  state. 

Second.  Each  state  has  an  inherent 
right  of  self  defense,  which  may  be  exer- 
cised either  individually  or  collectively, 
and  this  inherent  right  is  recognized  by 
the  United  Nations  Charter  for  members 
and  nonmembers  alike. 


Third.  The  actions  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  North  Vietnam  constitute  an 
armed  attack  sufficient  to  bring  into  play 
the  inherent  right  of  self  defense. 

Fourth.  The  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam has  the  right  to  ask  for  defense  as- 
sistance from  any  state,  including  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  such  ren- 
dering of  assistance  is  not  aggression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  important  thing  we 
should  remember  is  that  South  Vietnam 
has  asked — over  and  over — for  our  help. 
That  is  why  we  are  there.  That  is  why 
we  shall  stay. 
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Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Milwaukee  Journal  in  its 
lead  article  of  the  editorial  section  for 
Sunday,  January  16,  1966,  carried  the 
following  account  by  our  distinguished 
colleague,  Hon.  Clkment  J.  Zablocxi, 
knowledgeable  and  dynamic  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Far  East  and 
Pacific  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  Congressman  Zablocki  led 
a  group  of  nine  Congressmen  on  a  recent 
35-day  study  mission  to  15  countries  on 
the  periphery  of  Communist  China.  I 
am  sure  his  observations  of  conditions 
in  that  explosive  area  of  the  world  are 
of  interest  to  my  colleagues,  and  I  sub- 
mit them  for  the  Record  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  and  others. 

Asia  Awakening  to  China  Thkkat 
(By   Representative   Clembnt   J.    Zablocki) 

To  the  eye  of  the  American  observer,  the 
Far  East  often  seems  a  kaleidoscope  of 
chaotic  and  often  puzzling  pMitterns.  It  Is 
all  too  easy.  In  such  a  situation,  to  retreat 
Into  stereotypes  about  what  the  Asians  want 
and  what  they  think  about  certain  world 
issues.  Such  generalizations  can  be  danger- 
ous because  they  cause  us  to  lose  sight  of  the 
Important  racial,  cultural,  religious  and 
political  differences  which  exist  among  na- 
tions in  the  Far  East. 

A  Tokyo  workingman,  for  example,  might 
have  much  more  in  common  with  a  Mil- 
waukee worker  than  with  his  counterpart 
in  Thailand.  The  goal  of  our  congressional 
study  mission  was  to  see  things  for  our- 
selves. Of  course.  5  weeks  Is  Insufficient 
time  to  conduct  Indepth  surveys  of  every 
nation  In  Asia.  It  is  long  enough,  however, 
to  visit  certain  key  countries  and  to  benefit 
from  the  wisdom  of  top  Asian  statesmen  and 
U.S.  officials  stationed  In  the  area.  This  is 
what  our  delegation  attempted  to  accom- 
plish. 

The  dominant  impression  left  with  me  by 
the  trip  Is  the  increasing  recognition  In  Asia 
of  the  dangers  to  peace  and  stability  posed 
by  Commumst  China.  It  Is  clear  to  most 
non-Communlst  Asians  that  the  Pelplng 
regime  is  determined  to  make  all  of  Asia 
its  sphere  of  influence. 

In  Thailand,  Korea,  Japan.  India,  and 
Taiwan,  the  realization  is  growing  that  the 
Chinese  are  a  constant  grave  threat;  that 
South  Vietnam,  as  serious  a  situation  as  it  Is. 
constitutes  only  the  current  target  for  Com- 


munist expansionism  In  Asia,  and  that.  If  the 
Peiping-lnsplred  efforts  are  successful  in 
Vietnam,  other  countries  soon  wlU  be  under 
similar  siege, 

shastri  was  workizd 

The  Thai  Foreign  Minister,  Thanat  Kho- 
man,  for  example.  Informed  us  that  Infiltra- 
tion of  North  Vietnamese  into  remote  areas 
of  northeast  Thailand  has  been  confirmed. 
A  Thai  "national  liberation  front"  currently 
Is  in  China  waiting  for  an  opporttuUty  to 
begin  widespread  guerrilla  acUon  in  Thai- 
land, which  has  been  a  stanch  friend  of  the 
West. 

In  our  conversations  with  the  late  Prime 
Minister  Shastri,  that  Indian  leader  voiced 
great  concern  about  a  recent  Chinese  mili- 
tary buildup  on  the  northern  borders.  There 
Is  a  grave  danger  that  the  Chinese  may  soon 
attempt  to  move  into  Slkklm,  a  small  pro- 
tectorate of  India  In  the  Himalayas. 

("It  is  Indeed  tragic,"  Representative 
Zablocki  said  last  week  after  Shastri's  death 
in  Tashkent,  "that  In  this  time  of  strained 
world  relations  this  great  Asian  leader  should 
be  taken  from  our  ranks.  In  our  recent 
meeting  I  found  the  Prime  Minister  dedi- 
cated to  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  people  and 
the  cause  of  world  peace.") 

In  view  of  the  Chinese  threat,  many  Asian 
nations  are  taking  step«  to  defend  them- 
selves against  Commumst  aggression  and 
subversion.  The  Indians  are  strengthening 
defenses  along  their  northern  borders.  The 
Thai  are  sending  increased  numbers  of  police 
forces  into  their  northeastern  provinces, 
where  they  are  most  vulnerable  to  Infiltra- 
tion. The  Nationalist  Chinese  on  Taiwan 
have  done  an  almost  incredible  Job  of  creat- 
ing a  bulwark  of  strength  against  com- 
munism, vrtth  U.S.  aid. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  visit 
Klnmen  (Quemoy) ,  the  Nationalist-held  Is- 
land several  miles  off  the  Red  China  shore. 
Once  simply  a  rocky  peak  Jutting  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean  floor,  the  Island  today  la  a 
fortress  of  strength  and  a  thorn  In  the  side 
of  the  Pelplng  regime. 

Only  in  Japan  did  we  find  a  reluctance  to 
arm  against  China.  The  antlmlUtary  re- 
action to  World  War  11  still  Is  strong.  But 
the  attitude  of  the  Japajieee  toward  taking 
a  more  dynamic,  positive  role  in  Asian  affairs 
seems  to  be  improving.  We  are  given 
assurances  at  the  highest  levels  that  Japan 
will  Increase  its  economic  assistance  to  the 
less  developed  nations  of  Asia  during  the 
coming  years.  Japan  Is  expected  to  play  a 
major  role  In  the  founding  of  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  for  financing  long-term  eco- 
nomic development. 

ONLY    UNITSD    STATES    CURBS    CHINA 

The  military  and  economic  efforts  of  the 
free  Asian  countries  cannot  by  themselves 
withstand  the  pressure  from  Red  China. 
Without  U.S.  assistance,  it  is  clear,  these 
countries  soon  would  fall  under  Communist 
domination.  Only  the  United  States  stands 
between  China  and  its  goal  of  utter  suprem- 
acy In  Asia.  That  Is  why  the  Communists 
are  so  shrill  In  their  demands  that  we  with- 
draw from  Vietnam  and  our  other  positions 
in  Asia. 

This  was  recognized  by  the  Asian  leaders 
to  whom  we  spoke.  None  of  them,  it  should 
be  noted,  believed  the  United  States  had 
"neocolonlallst"  ambitions  or  was  any  threat 
to  their  sovereignty.  Most.  In  fact,  would 
welcome  Increased  American  commitments. 

It  was  disheartening,  Indeed,  that  the  only 
persons  from  whom  we  heard  "Get  out  of 
Vietnam"  were  Americans.  These  were  the 
U.S.  students  who  picketed  our  delegation 
outside  the  American  Embassy  in  New  Delhi. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  their  learning  experi- 
ence in  India  did  not  dispel  their  Ignorance 
over  the  strategic  designs  of  Communist 
CblUA. 
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Maeh  of  tbe  UutablUty  In  Aala.  of  courae, 
a  oauMd  by  the  aaimoaltlM  b«ewa«n  non- 
3otnmnnt»t  OAtlons.  The  prima  example,  of 
soune,  la  tbe  bitterneaa  between  India  and 
Paklatan  (mr  Jammu-Kaahmlr.  Our  vUlt  to 
30tb  oountrlea  haa  convinced  me  tbat  fiirtber 
aoQflict  by  theae  nelghbora  In  loutb  Aala 
would  aerloualy  harm  their  ecoDomlea — to 
Lha  benefit  of  Red  China.  Already'  both 
lountrlea  have  been  forced  to  divert  funds 
»  military  uaea  which  are  deaperately  needed 
'or  economic  development. 

HZASTUnMO  aXOKB 

Tet  despite  the  recent  conflict,  India  and 
Pakistan  have  continued  to  cooperate  on  the 
auc*  mdua  Rlvar  Baaln  project  which  will 

M»H  and  avantually  bring  precloua  water 
So  Irrlgat*  tbelr  farmlands.  The  need  for 
mtar  Is  bslnc  felt  most  keenly  because  south 
laU  •zpcnencsd  Its  moat  severe  drought  In 
t  century  last  year,  and  wldeapread  famine 
may  result.  It  is  vital  tbat  India  and  Pakl- 
itan  somehow  resolve  their  differences  and 
|st  on  with  the  Job  of  making  a  better  life  for 
ihslr  people. 

Our  mission  observed  heartening  evidence 
OiAt  loncstandlng  grievances  between  Asian 
nations  can  be  solved  to  tbe  benefit  of  all. 

We  landed  in  Tokyo  on  the  historic  night 
vbsn  the  Japaneae  Diet  ratified  the  treaty 
restoring  normal  relaUons  with  South  Korea. 
rbU  pact  wlU  m*ks  possible  fruitful  cooper- 
itlon  between  those  countrtee.  The  United 
9tatea  has  sncouragsd  this  action  by  two  of 
>ur  allies  as  a  move  which  strengthens  aotl- 
:;ommunUt  Ues  in  the  Par  Kast. 

▲notber  example  of  regional  cooperation 
Is  tbe  Uskoog  River  development  project  In 
rhlch  Thailand,  Laos.  South  Vietnam,  and 
ivsn  Cambodia  are  participating. 

Still  another  example  of  Asian  cooperation 
in  tbe  catise  of  freedom  haa  been  the  con- 
trlbutlODS  of  Asian  nations  to  the  Vietnam 
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Vietnam,  Pelplng  will  remain  aggressive  and 
threatening. 

The  most  Important  foreign  policy  prob- 
lem which  our  Nation  will  have  to  meet  d\ir- 
tng  the  coming  decade  is  almost  certain  to 
be  the  containment  of  Coaimunlst  China. 


The  South  Koreans  have  provided  an  en- 
Ure  division  for  combat  duty  against  the 
l^letcong  and  are  proud  of  the  dUUnguished 
MTVlee  which  their  fighting  forces  have 
rendered. 

Chlsuog  Kal-ahak — who  is  aging,  but  Is  stUl 
IS  alsrt  as  ever — was  proud  of  the  technical 
isslstance  which  his  government  Is  giving  to 
South  Vietnam. 

In  tbs  Philippines,  we  were  assured  by  the 
MW  PrsBldent,  Ferdinand  Uarcoe,  and  mem- 
Sera  ot  his  government  that  the  Philippine 
[legislature  will  soon  take  up  the  question  of 
Mndlnc  oomlMtt  troops  to  Vietnam. 

m  Vtotnam  Itself,  It  U  evident  that  real 

'ogrsas  has  basn  made  on  the  mUltary  front 
»y  the  addition  of  US.  oocnbat  troops  to  the 
yietnemess  fighting  forces.  Our  soldiers 
have  demonstrated  their  ablUty  to  cope  with 
:he  type  of  hit-and-run  guerrilla  warfare  at 
srblch  the  Vietcong  are  so  adept.  There  Is 
pxKt  evidence  that  the  morale  of  the  Com- 
munist guerrillas  U  sagging.  At  the  same 
Mme.  however,  the  Increased  Infiltration  of 
regular  North  Vletnameee  troope  has  pre- 
rentsd  any  significant  tipping  of  the  balance 
In  favor  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  political  situation  in  South  Vietnam 
soDttnuea  unsUble.  Although  the  govern - 
nent  of  General  Ky  haa  stayed  in  power  for 
noM  time  and  has  been  prosecuting  the  war 
vtth  mora  sucoaas  than  moat  of  his  prede- 
ha  Is  supported  principally  because 
ems  to  be  no  other  non -Communist 
kltamattra. 

Tba  lack  of  national  unity  among  the 
South  Vlatnameaa  certainly  their  most  se- 
rious domeatlc  problem — seems  even  more 
pronounead  today  than  It  did  at  the  time  of 
my  laat  visit  thara  In  the  fall  of  ises.  Just 
prior  to  the  ovarthroir  of  Prealdent  Diem. 

In  annunary.  It  Is  my  conviction  on  the 
basis  of  my  obaarvations  that  the  United 
Blataa  la  gotng  to  be  Beaded  In  Asia  for  some 
time  to  come.    Regardless  of  the  outooine  In 
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Mr.  JENNINOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Vice 
President  Hubert  Humphrxy  spoke  to  the 
Southern  Regional  Conference  on  Edu- 
cation laat  December.  It  was  a  signifi- 
cant and  far-reaching  address — and  I 
wish  to  bring  the  text  to  the  attention  of 
my  oolleafixiea. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  spoke  on  the 
need  to  Improve  educational  opportuni- 
ties and  outlined  the  many  educational 
advances  that  can  be  expected  as  the  re- 
sult of  legislation  we  approved  In  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  His  remarks  un- 
doubtedly made  a  great  Impact  upon  the 
delegates  to  the  conference. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Insert  the 
text  of  the  Vice  President's  remarks  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
RxiCAXXs  or  Vicx  PxzsmxMT  Hxtbekt  Httm- 

raaCT      AT      THX      SOUTHKBN      REGION      CON- 
FBKXNCX      ON      ED17CATION,      RICHMOND,      VA., 

DlcuuKX  a,  1965 

Lert  me  open  with  a  prediction:  This  con- 
ference will  be  remembered  in  the  history  of 
southern  education  and  of  southern 
progress. 

There  axe  two  reasons. 

First,  the  far-reaching  legislation  passed  In 
the  last  session  of  Congress  clearly  marks 
1986  as  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  for  all 
American  education. 

And  second,  the  South  Itself  is  clearly  In 
the  opening  phases  of  a  new  cycle  of  produc- 
tive development — a  new  development  which 
win  In  large  measure  be  fostered  and  sus- 
tained by  Its  educational  resources. 

The  American  people  have  always  believed 
In  education  and  have  seen  in  it  tbe  hopw  of 
a  new  day.  This  has  been  partlciilarly  true 
of  the  South. 

But  while  there  has  been  great  ambition 
for  good  education  in  the  South,  the  eco- 
nomic realities  have  limited  educational  op- 
portunity.    This  no  longer  must  be  so. 

During  the  last  3  years  the  per  capita  in- 
come for  the  South  has  risen  to  almoet 
13.000 — 20  percent  below  the  national  level, 
but  a  far  higher  figure  than  ever  before  for 
the  South. 

The  transition  from  an  agricultural  to 
an  urban  economy  is  rapidly  changing  the 
South,  and  the  gap  is  closing  between  the 
region  and  the  Nation. 

The  econcxnlc  gap  is  closing.  There  must 
be,  too,  a  closing  of  the  educational  gap. 

The  last  Congress  has  been  called  tbe  edu- 
cation Congress  because  of  its  many  major 
new  programs  of  Federal  assistance  to  educa- 
tion. We  have  all  been  staggered  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  tremendous  accomplishment 
In  breaking  logjams  accumulated  for  afi  years 
and  longar. 

Taken  together,  these  new  laws  will  make 
for  profound  changes,  not  only  in  the  educa- 
tional world,  but  in  the  nature  of  our  future 
economic  and  social  life.    New  programs  will 


offer  tremendous  stimulus  to  people  and 
communities  previously  left  behind. 

Under  these  new  circumstances  you,  as 
leaders  in  education,  will  occupy  pivotal  roles 
In  your  communities.  Education's  financial 
worries  are  not  over — they  never  will  be — 
but  for  the  first  time  many  of  you  will  be 
able  to  "think  big." 

You  will  find  that,  In  the  councils  of  gov- 
ernment, the  educator  will  no  longer  be  sit- 
ting below  the  salt.  His  chair  will  be  moving 
closer  to  the  head  of  the  table. 

The  educator  will  cease  to  be  regarded  as 
the  humble  mendicant  In  the  statehouse. 
Tomorrow  the  educator  will  be  seen  as  the 
man  who  brings  wealth  Into  the  com- 
munity— and  not  Just  Federal  money  for  aid 
to  education.  For  education  attracts  and 
holds  business  and  industry,  and  creates  new 
resources. 

The  voice  of  education  will  carry  new 
weight  In  your  communities  and  In  your 
States. 

I  am  here  today  to  congratulate  you  upon 
it.  And  if  I  were  to  offer  one  word  of  advice 
I  would  say  this:  Let  no  false  modesty  dis- 
suade you  from  pressing  your  advantage. 

The  young  people  in  your  care  are  In  some 
respects  the  luckiest  generation  in  American 
history.  Across  the  board,  rich  and  poor, 
they  will  have  opportunities  for  life  prepara- 
tion and  self -development  such  as  no  previ- 
ous generation  ever  enjoyed. 

But  if  these  young  people  are  blessed  with 
advantages,  we  should  remember  that  in  the 
years  ahead  they  vrlU  also  be  confronted 
with  challenges  which  wUl  test  every  ounce 
of  their  new-found  strength.  For  every 
Theseus  that  we  raise  up  there  will  certainly 
be   a  Minotaur   to  slay. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  challenges 
which  face  this  new  generation: 

We  are  challenged  first  and  foremost  by 
the  need  to  Insure  that  history's  mightiest 
instrimients  of  destruction  will  never  be 
used.  We  are  challenged  to  pursue  the  cause 
of  a  Jxist  and  enduring  peace. 

We  are  challenged  by  our  need  to  com- 
prehend and  to  master  the  wonders  of  sci- 
ence and  technology.  Of  all  the  scientists 
who  ever  lived  in  all  the  history  of  man- 
kind, 96  percent  are  now  alive  and  working. 
We  must  channel  scientific  revolution  to- 
ward the  creation  of  a  better  life  for  our- 
selves and  for  our  children. 

We  are  challenged  to  lift  the  yoke  of 
poverty  from  almoet  one-fifth  of  our  fellow 
American  citizens  *  *  *  to  reverse  that 
tragic  equation  which  haa  too  often  decreed 
that  poor  shall  beget  poor  and  Ignorance 
shall  beget  misery. 

We  are  challenged  to  make  our  cities  de- 
cent places  in  which  to  live  and  learn,  to 
work  and  play.  A  vast  sprawling  motorized 
population — living  impersonally  with  com- 
puterized institutions — must  somehow  again 
beoome  a  community. 

People  must  know  each  other  by  name, 
respect  each  other  and  care  for  each  other, 
as  people,  as  neighbors.  The  alternative  Is 
mechanized,  dehumanized  chaos. 

We  have  not  yet  beg\in  to  scratch  the 
surface  of  this  problem  of  retaining  essen- 
tial humanity  in  a  vast  new  cybernetic  won- 
derland of  efficiency. 

And,  finally,  we  are  challenged  to  make 
good  the  promise  of  our  Constitution — to 
Insure  that  all  Americana  shall,  as  citizens, 
have  equal  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  o\ir  Republic. 

Education  will  help  us  broaden  our  pro- 
ductivity, should  give  the  rising  generation 
the  tools  to  achieve  a  better  life  and  should 
free  it  from  btirdens  which  have  oppressed 
its  parents:  burdens  of  social  disability  and 
poverty  and  of  self-defeating  prejudice. 

To  meet  these  great  challenges  of  our 
time,  the  Congress  has  laid  the  foundations 
of  magnificent  new  educational  programs. 
Members    of    Congress   from   the   Southern 


States  have  played  a  leading  role  in  the 
struggle  to  enact  this  legislation.  Under 
the  formulas  which  Congress  has  prtMnul- 
gated,  the  Southern  States  will,  as  a  group, 
gain  nu3st  from  this  legislation. 

The  Elementary  smd  Secondary  Education 
Act  will  help  approximately  5  million  edu- 
cationally deprived  children  from  low-Income 
families.  It  authorizes  grants  to  school  dis- 
tricts In  approximately  96  percent  of  the 
Nation's  counties. 

As  you  know,  this  act  Includes  several 
Important  programs.  It  provides  aid  to  low 
Income  districts — that  Is,  districts  with  a 
substantial  number  of  families  with  Incomes 
of  leas  than  $2,000.  Some  |776  million  thU 
first  year  is  earmarked  for  this  type  of  g^ant. 
Then  there  is  an  Item  of  $100  million  for 
school  libraries  and  textbooks. 

Another  program  provides  for  grants  for 
supplementary  education.  There  Is  a  pro- 
gram for  regional  education  libraries,  and 
there  is  a  program  for  grants  to  strengthen 
State  departments  of  education. 

Taken  together,  we  expect  the  programs 
in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  to  bring  $1.3  billion  to  education 
throughout  the  Nation  during  the  first  year 
of  its  operation. 

Roughly  a  half  bUUon  doUars  will  be  chan- 
neled into  the  elementary  and  secondary 
educational  systems  of  the  States  represented 
at  this  conference. 

Your  States  will  benefit  handsomely  from 
this  act.  You  will  receive  more  than  your 
proportionate  Income  tax  contributions. 

This  is  as  It  should  be.  It  Is  our  national 
goal  to  achieve  a  general  and  even  prosperity. 
And  I  think  we  should  pay  tribute  here  to 
legislators  from  high -Income  States  who  have 
consistently,  over  the  last  25  years,  worked 
to  enact  programs  based  on  this  kind  of 
formula,  even  though  they  knew  that  it 
would  cost  their  taxpayers  more  than  the 
programs  would  bring  into  their  States. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  sums  which  Con- 
gress has  made  available  for  higher  educa- 
tion. The  U.S.  Government  will  make  about 
a  half  billion  doUars  in  grants  diirlng  fiscal 
year  1966 — the  present  fiscal  year — under  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  1965. 

Under  this  act,  the  South  will  receive  a 
total  of  almost  $115  million  out  of  a  national 
total  of  $501  million. 

Other  Federal  programs  directly  related  to 
education  will  bring  a  total  of  almost  $1.2 
bllUon  to  education  during  the  present  fiscal 
year. 

And  more  than  a  third  of  that  total  will 
come  to  your  States. 

Oiven  this  new  assistance — and  this  new 
momentimi — how  can  yoiu*  educational  In- 
stitutions better  discharge  their  responsl- 
bUltles? 

I  have  some  strong  opinions  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  think  that  the  educational  institu- 
tion must  move  back  into  the  conununlty. 
It  must  abandon  some  of  Its  aspirations  for 
Isolation.  It  must  be  not  a  tower  of  Ivory, 
but  a  tower  of  strength  In  the  dally  life  of 
the  people. 

We  must  go  back  to  the  early  European 
Ideas  of  the  university  as  part  of  the  city, 
and  away  from  the  English  Idea — so  preva- 
lent here  In  the  1800's— that  the  Institution 
of  higher  learning  must  be  Isolated  from 
life  by  acres  and  acres  of  well-tended  lawn. 
You  have  a  great  deal  to  give  to  our  cities, 
and  your  cities  have  a  great  deal  to  give  you. 
There  are  many  community  problems 
which  would  benefit  more  from  reaaarcb 
than  from  argument,  and  the  university 
should  be  In  the  midst  of  aU  of  them. 

The  learning  of  Its  faculty  should  always 
be  at  the  service  of  the  community.  Uni- 
versity expertise  U  urgently  needed  for  the 
solution  of  dozens  of  complex  problema— 
problems  of  transporUtlon,  of  bousing,  of 
management,  of  law  enforcement,  of  urban 


and  area  planning,  of  public  welfare — yes, 
and  of  human  relations.  (The  Higher  Bdu- 
caUon  Act,  I  might  add.  authorlaea  aid  to 
colleges  and  unlversltlaa  entering  Into  com- 
munity service  programs) . 

The  college  or  university  can  become  an 
Integral,  catalytic  part  of  the  growing  part- 
nership for  constructive  action  increasingly 
seen  today  In  America  among  government, 
business,  labor,  finance. 

And.  In  participating  In  community  affairs, 
the  faculty  will  broaden  Its  viewpoint  and 
Its  sense  of  responsibility. 

We  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  our 
agricultural  colleges,  which  have  been  closely 
related  to  the  workaday  needs  of  rural 
America  for  many  years.  We  now  have  a 
State  Technical  Services  Act  which  points  to- 
ward greater  usefulness  to  all  parts  of  the 
community. 

President  Johnson  has  called  it  the 
"sleeper"  of  the  89th  Congress. 

Under  this  act.  Government  will  put  Into 
the  hands  of  private  ento-prlse  the  latest 
fruits  of  research  and  development. 

This  new  Information  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  private  business  through  250  col- 
leges and  technical  schools  throughout  the 
country. 

This  program  will  be  administered  by  State 
and  local  ofScials  close  to  the  problems  of 
their  own  areas. 

As  the  President  said.  If  we  had  passed  this 
legislation  26  or  30  years  ago,  we  might  have 
prevented  the  economic  problems  of  Appa- 
lachla  today. 

Here  certainly  Is  a  creative  opportunity 
for  American  education.  This  Is  the  direc- 
tion In  which  we  must  continue  to  move. 

We  need  infusion,  too,  of  more  and  more 
talented  professors  and  teachers  into  schools 
where  they  are  most  needed.  And  this  year's 
education  legislation  iHt>vldes  assistance 
toward   this  end. 

For  those  In  our  society  who  most  need 
education  are  too  often  today  those  least 
likely  to  receive  It. 

Students  whose  home  environment  Is  drab 
and  dulling  are,  more  likely  than  not.  In  edu- 
cational envlroimients  equally  drab  and  dull- 
ing. What  hope  for  them  In  a  world  de- 
manding  excellence? 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  provldee  grants  for  Innovations  in  our 
school  system  for  new  and  effective  teaching 
techniques  which  can  lift  these  children- 
challenge  them — stimulate  them,  before  it 
is  too  late  in  their  lives  to  do  so. 

In  addition,  the  adventure  of  learning  it- 
self should  be  more  broadly  shared.  The 
concept  of  clearly  demarked  school  years — 
with  the  gates  tightly  shut  after  the  grad- 
uate receives  his  diploma  and  returns  his 
rented  robes — is  long  outmoded.  It  does  not 
fit  Into  a  way  of  life  in  which  so  many  peo- 
ple have  so  much  lelsive,  and  so  much  in- 
terest In  learning. 

It  does  not  fit  In  an  era  when  so  much  of 
the  subject  matter  of  learning  is  also  the 
subject  matter  of  life.  The  relationship  of 
the  school  to  the  individual  must  be  a  con- 
tinuing one. 

And  this  is  true  at  the  low  end  of  the  edu- 
cational scale  as  well  as  the  postgraduate  end. 
The  doors  of  the  elementary  schools,  too. 
should  always  be  open  to  everyone  who  can 
benefit  by  educational  opportunity. 

We  are  helping  older  people  who  want  to 
achieve  literacy  and  Improve  their  Job  skills. 
We  are  helping  preschool  youngsters  from 
deprived  homes  to  receive  additional  train- 
ing so  they  can  start  their  school  years  on 
the  same  level  as  children  from  more  prosper- 
ous homes. 

Project  Head  Start,  In  fact,  will  go  down 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  educational 
programs  ever  undertaken  in  this  country. 
For  experience  shows  tbat  children  coming 
from  homes  of  poverty  and  Illiteracy  are  often 


too  far  behind  to  catch  up  In  life  even  be- 
fore they  enter  school.  Zntsnslve  preschool 
programs  can  at  least  give  them  a  more  equal 
start. 

People  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have 
droi^>ed  out  of  school  are  encouraged  to  oome 
back  and  resume  their  education. 

And  let  me  say  that  both  President  John- 
son and  I  have  vary  special  feelings  about 
programs  of  this  idnd,  because  both  of  us. 
as  young  men,  found  it  necessary  to  drop 
out  «f  school,  to  later  return. 

So  let  lu  stop  thinking  of  schooling  as  a 
product  packaged  in  tidy  little  3-  or  4-year 
cellophane-wrapped  packages.  Education 
is  experience  and  experience  Is  life.  Tha 
school  that  lives  In  Isolation  Is  doomed  to 
sterility  and  Irrelevance. 

Finally,  may  I  say  this:  In  the  past  and 
present,  the  South  has  given  to  America,  and 
to  the  world,  men  and  women  of  leadership. 
We  must  see  to  It  that  all  the  people  of  the 
South  have  a  chance  to  obtain  education  that 
will  aUow  them  to  develop  tbelr  potentials 
for  leadership. 

There  is  a  tremendous  transition  taking 
place  m  the  South  today.  No  other  region 
of  America  has  a  greater  opportunity. 

The  South  has  long  led  the  Nation  In  a 
regional  approach  to  graduate  education.  Is 
this  not  the  time  when  a  regional  approach 
In  all  southern  education  might  literally  lift 
your  States  by  their  booUtrapa? 

We  would  welcome  proposals  or  Initiatives 
toward  greater  use  of  regional  efforts  In  edu- 
cation, working  with  Federal  programs. 

We  would  welcome.  In  fact,  any  Initiatives 
you  might  undertake  for  better  education. 

The  great  new  Federal  education  programs 
enacted  by  the  Congress  do  not  mean  Fed- 
eral control  of  education.  In  fact,  each  act 
and  title  was  written  with  tbe  objective  of 
stimulating  State  and  local  responsibility  In 
education.  For  this  Is  where  It  must  come — 
locally  and  In  the  States. 

Know  the  new  laws.  Then  use  them  ao 
that  they  best  may  fit  the  needs  of  your  own 
schools,  your  own  children. 

Let  us  heed  President  Franklin  Rooaavalt 
who  33  years  ago,  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  quoted 
the  words  of  John  Stuart  Mill: 

"The  unwise  are  those  who  bring  nothing 
constructive  to  tbe  process,  and  who  greatly 
imperil  the  future  of  mankind,  by  leaving 
great  questions  to  be  fought  out  between 
Ignorant  change  on  one  hand,  and  Ignorant 
oppoeition  to  change,  on  the  other." 

Today  all  of  us  have  tbe  chance  to  be 
constructive.  We  have  the  chance  to  make 
change  a  force  for  good  and  enlightenment. 

Let  us  recognize  that  the  true  source  of 
national  power  Is  our  power  of  intellect — 
of  our  wealth,  of  our  wealth  ot  Ideas— (rf 
our  resources,  our  resources  of  human  skill 
and  energy. 

Let  us  accept  the  challenge  of  the  time  and 
prove  ourselves  to  be  among  the  wise  people. 


Demonstratioii  Gtie$  Act  of  1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxDrois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBirTA'nVXS 

Thursday,  January  27.  1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  known  as  the 
Demonstration  Cities  Act  of  1M6  and 
which,  as  stated  by  the  President  In  his 
message  the  other  day,  can  make  1966 
the  year  of  rebuilding  America's  dtles. 
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Htatory  already  win  record  President 
rohiucm  as  one  of  the  truly  great  Presl- 
lents  of  this  country.  But  I  should  like 
o  add  that  with  the  enactment  of  his 
miMrMslTs  program  for  rebuilding  Amer- 
ca's  urban  areas,  Mr.  Johnson  will  make 
ns  of  the  most  significant  contributions 
xnrard  the  growth  of  America  In  the  sec- 
)nd  half  of  the  SOth  century. 

Tlie  last  census  shows  that  more  than 
ra  percent  of  the  American  population 
now  lives  In  this  Nation's  urban  commu- 
oitlss.  This  78  percent  of  the  American 
population  actually  occupies  less  than  1 
^ereent  of  America's  entire  land  area. 

^nth  the  advent  of  technological  and 
ndustrlal  growth,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
lon  that  America's  large  cities  are  the 
rery  heartbeat  of  this  Nation. 

We  are  today  confidently  predicting  a 
\\  trillion  gross  national  product  by 
1975:  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
ills  tremendoos  Industrial  expansion  will 
secur  In  our  Nation's  urban  areas. 

I  can  think  of  no  single  proposal 
urought  before  this  Congress  during  the 
>ast  decade  which  will  have  a  greater 
mpact  on  rebuilding  the  backbone  of 
f^erlca  than  the  legislation  proposed  by 
President  Johnson  and  incorporated  in 
this  Demonstration  Cities  Act  of  1966. 

President  Johnson  quite  properly 
itated  that  this  Congress  can  set  in  mo- 
tion forces  of  change  in  great  urban 
kreas  that  will  make  our  cities  the  mas- 
tecplsces  of  our  dvUlsatlon. 

It  is  my  fervent  prayer  that  Congress 
wVH  not  delay  In  approving  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Let  me  hasten  to  make  one  thing  crys- 
tal dear.  lUs  legislation  Is  not  just 
mother  sliun  clearance  project  designed 
to  serve  only  the  less  fortunate. 

This  ts  a  bold.  Imaginative,  all-encom- 
passing proposal  to  make  the  life  of  every 
person  living  In  a  large  city — whether 
he  lives  In  the  shmis  or  In  the  silk-stock- 
ing districts — be  able  to  enjoy  the  full 
pleasures  of  urban  life  on  the  scale  never 
Imagined  before. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  represent  a  district  on 
the  northwest  side  of  Chicago  which  has 
the  second  highest  per  capita  average  in- 
come In  the  Uhlted  States.  My  district 
for  the  most  part  Is  made  of  lovely  homes 
and  middle-Income  families.  My  dis- 
trict is  far  removed  tmm  the  blighted 
areas  of  Chicago. 

Tet,  my  constituents  have  as  vital  an 
Interest  in  seeing  that  Chicago's  de- 
pressed housing  areas  are  eliminated  as 
qiulckly  as  possible  as  the  victims  of  this 
bllglrt  theBsehres. 

For  a  large  city  cannot  exist  half  pros- 
perous, half  slum:  no  more  than  the 
world  can  exist  half  slave  and  half  free. 

The  homeowners  of  my  community  are 
now  paying  tremendously  high  real 
estate  taxes  only  because  large  areas  of 
Chicago  are  unable  to  carry  their  share 
of  the  load  because  of  urban  blight. 

Aside  from  the  moral  obligation  that 
we  all  have  to  eliminate  bUght.  there  is 
a  material  reward  beeaose  as  Might  is 
renoved  and  properties  restored  to  the 
tas  rone  the  oireran  cost  of  tQffenuMnt  Is 
iwtre  equttaldy  distributed. 


My  constituents  can  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  we  can  hope  for  a  signi- 
ficant further  reduction  in  the  crime 
rate  in  Chicago  as  we  eliminate  blight 
and  let  all  families  live  in  dignity  and 
comfort. 

By  rebuilding  these  huge  areas  of 
blight  In  our  cities,  we  can  reduce  the 
cost  of  fire  protection,  police  protection, 
and  all  the  other  social  services  that  are 
required  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  by 
rebuilding  on  a  massive  scale  all  the  as- 
pects of  these  communities,  we  can  re- 
duce the  tragic  cost  of  public  welfare  in 
America.  Certainly  in  this  day  and  age 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  in 
anyone's  mind  that  blight  and  all  the 
social  ills  associated  with  it  breed  pov- 
erty. 

We  In  the  State  of  Illinois  alone  spend 
$680  million  every  24  months  on  the  cost 
of  public  welfare. 

In  Cook  County  alone  we  are  spend- 
ing In  excess  of  $18  million  every  30  days 
for  public  welfare. 

We  are  now  spending  $1.7  billion  on 
a  Federal  antlpoverty  program. 

We  are  spending  another  $1.5  billion 
for  additional  remedial  education  for 
children  whose  families  are  in  poverty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  proposed 
by  President  Johnson  will  do  more  to 
eliminate  poverty  in  America  than  any 
other  single  piece  of  legislation  ever  ap- 
proved in  this  country. 

It  has  been  properly  said  that  when 
a  nation  invests  in  a  man  it  frees  that 
man. 

This  modest  proposal  by  President 
Johnson  Is  the  first  step  in  helping  give 
our  cities  the  tools  they  need  to  eliminate 
blight  and  with  It  all  the  tragic  circum- 
stances and  consequences  that  fester  in 
areas  of  blight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  day  I  confident- 
ly predicted  that  because  of  the  dynamic 
antlpoverty  progrsmi  now  being  carried 
on  In  Chicago,  my  city  ^-ill  be  the  first 
major  city  of  the  world  to  eliminate  pov- 
erty. 

No  man  in  our  generation  has  done 
more  toward  that  goal  than  Chicago's 
mayor,  Richard  J.  Daley. 

I  am  confident  that  with  the  enact- 
ment of  this  additional  legislation  against 
poverty.  Mayor  Daley  and  the  people 
of  Chicago  will  make  good  our  confi- 
dence that.  Indeed,  Chicago  shall  become 
the  first  metropolis  of  the  world  free 
of  blight  and  poverty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of  the  leg- 
islation I  introduced  today  follow: 

H.R.   12343 
A  bill  to  assist  city  demonstration  programs 
for  rebuilding  glum  and  blighted  areas  and 
for  providing  the  public  facilities  and  serv- 
ices necessary  to  improve  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  people  who  live  In  these  areas 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou»e  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in   Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may   be   cited   as    the   "Demonstration 
Cities  Act  of  1960". 

VIKBDfaS    AND    DECLABATION     OF     FT7KP08K 

SBC.  a.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
eUm  that  Improving  the  quality  of  urban 
Itf*  U  the  most  critical  domeattc  problem 


facing  the  United  States.  The  persistence  of 
widespread  urban  alums  and  blight,  the  con- 
centration cH  persons  of  low  Income  in  older 
urban  areas,  and  the  unmet  needs  for  addi- 
tional bousing  and  community  facilities  and 
■erricee  arising  traai  rapid  expansion  of  our 
urban  population  have  resulted  in  a  marked 
deterioration  in  the  environment  of  large 
numbers  of  our  people  while  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  prospers. 

The  Congress  further  finds  and  declares 
that  cttles,  both  large  and  small,  do  not  have 
adequate  resources  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  critical  problems  facing  them,  and  that 
additional  Federal  assistance  Is  essential  to 
enable  cities  to  plan,  develop,  and  conduct 
programs  to  improve  their  ph3rslcal  environ- 
ment. Increase  their  supply  of  adequate 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate-Income 
people,  and  provide  educational  and  social 
services  vital  to  health  and  welfare. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide 
additional  financial  and  technical  assistance 
to  enable  cities,  both  large  and  small,  to  plan, 
develop,  and  carry  out  programs  to  rebuild 
or  revitalize  large  slum  and  blighted  areas 
and  expand  and  Improve  public  programs 
and  services  avaUable  to  the  people  who  live 
In  such  areas. 

It  is  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
provide  the  additional  financial  aid  needed 
to  enable  dtles  to  participate  more  effectively 
In  existing  Federal  assistance  programs. 

It  Is  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
assist  cities  to  coordinate  activities  aided 
under  existing  Federal  programs  with  other 
public  and  private  actions  In  order  to  provide 
the  most  effective  and  economical  concen- 
tration of  Federal,  State,  local,  and  private 
efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  urban  life. 

BASIC    AUTHORrrT 

8«c.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
bein  Development  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  and  provide  technical  assistance,  as 
provided  by  this  Act.  to  enable  city  demon- 
stration agencies  (as  herein  defined)  to  plan, 
develop,  and  carry  out  comprehensive  city 
demonstration  programs. 

COMPRZHEMSIVK     CTTY     DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  A  "comprehensive  city  demon- 
stration program"  Is  a  locally  prepared  and 
scheduled  program  for  rebuilding  or  restor- 
ing entire  sections  and  neighborhoods  of 
slum  and  blighted  areas  through  the  con- 
centrated and  coordinated  use  of  all  avail- 
able Federal  aids  and  local  private  and  gov- 
ernmental resources,  including  cltywlde 
aids  and  resources  necessary  to  Improve  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people  living  or  work- 
ing In  the  areas. 

(b)  A  comprehensive  city  demonstration 
program  is  eligible  for  assistance  under  sec- 
tions 6,  8,  and  9  only  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that — 

(i)  the  program  Is  of  sufficient  magnitude 
In  both  physical  and  social  dimensions  (1) 
to  remove  or  arrest  blight  and  decay  In  en- 
tire sections  or  neighborhoods.  (11)  to  pro- 
vide a  substantial  Increase  in  the  supply  of 
standard  housing  of  low  and  moderate  cost, 
(111)  to  make  marked  progress  in  serving 
the  poor  and  disadvantaged  people  living  In 
slum  and  blighted  areas  with  a  view  to  re- 
ducing educational  disadvantages,  disease, 
and  enforced  idleness,  and  (Iv)  to  make  a 
substantial  Impact  on  the  sound  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  city; 

(2)  the  rebuilding  or  restoration  of  sec- 
tions or  neighborhoods  In  accordance  with 
the  program  will  contribute  to  a  well-bal- 
anced city  with  adequate  public  facilities 
(Including  thoae  needed  for  transportation, 
education,  and  recreation),  commercial  fa- 
cllltlea  adequate  to  serve  the  residential 
areas,   good   access   to   industrial   or   other 
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centers  of  employment,  and  housing  for  all 
Income  levels; 

(3  I  the  program  provides  for  educational 
and  social  services  necessary  to  serve  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged  in  the  area,  wide- 
spread citizen  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram, maximum  opportunities  for  employ- 
ing residents  of  the  area  in  all  phases  of 
the  program,  and  enlarged  opportunity  for 
work  and  training; 

1 4)  adequate  local  resources  are  or  will 
be,  available  for  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
gram as  scheduled; 

(5)  administrative  machinery  Is  available 
for  carrying  out  the  program  on  a  consoli- 
dated and  coordinated  basis,  the  local  gov- 
erning body  has  approved  the  program,  and 
local  agencies  whose  cooperation  is  necessary 
to  the  success  of  the  program  have  Indicated 
their  Intent  to  furnish  such  cooperation. 

(6)  there  exists  a  relocation  plan  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  regulations  referred 
to  in  section  9; 

(  7)  the  program  is  designed  to  a.'isure  max- 
imum opportunity  In  the  choice  of  housing 
accommodations  by  all  citizens;  and 

(8)  the  program  meets  such  additional  re- 
quirements as  the  Secretary  may  establish  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(CI  In  making  the  determinations  under 
subsection  i  b) .  the  Secretary  shall  give  max- 
imum consideration  to  whether — 

( 1  >  substantive  local  laws,  regulations,  and 
other  requirements  are.  or  can  be  expected 
to  be,  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the 
program; 

(2)  the  program  will  enhance  neighbor- 
hoods by  applying  a  high  standard  of  design 
and  will,  as  appropriate,  maintain  distinc- 
tive natural,  historical,  and  cultural  charac- 
teristics; 

( 3 )  the  program  Is  designed  to  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  new  and  Improved  technology 
and  design,  including  cost  reduction  tech- 
niques; 

(4)  the  program  will  encourage  good  com- 
munity relations  and  counteract  the  segre- 
gation of  housing  by  race  or  income:  and 

(5)  the  program  is  consistent  with  com- 
prehensive planning  for  the  entire  urban  or 
metropolitan  area. 

FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE    FOR    PLANNING    COMPRE- 
HENSIVE    CTTT     DEMONSTRATION     PROGRAMS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to,  and  to  contract  with,  city 
demonstration  agencies  to  pay  90  per  centum 
of  the  costs  of  planning  and  developing  com- 
prehensive city  demonstration  programs. 

(b)  Financial  assistance  will  be  provided 
under  this  section  only  If  (1)  the  application 
for  such  assistance  has  been  approved  by  the 
local  governing  body  of  the  city,  and  (2)  the 
Secretary  has  determined  that  there  exist  (1) 
administrative  machinery  through  which  co- 
ordination of  all  related  planning  activities 
of  local  agencies  can  be  achieved  and  (11) 
evidence  that  necessary  cooperation  of  agen- 
cies engaged  In  related  local  planning  can 
be  obtained. 

FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE    FOR    APPROVED    COMPRE- 
HENSIVE   CITT     BEMONSTRATION     PROGRAMS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  review  plans 
for  comprehensive  city  demonstration  pro- 
grams In  order  to  determine  that  (1)  such 
plans  satisfy  the  criteria  for  such  programs 
set  forth  In  section  4,  and  (2)  the  various 
projects  or  activities  to  be  undertaken  In 
connection  with  such  programs  are  sched- 
uled to  be  Initiated  within  a  reasonably  short 
period  of  time, 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to,  and  to  contract  with,  city  demon- 
stration agencies  to  pay  80  per  centum  of 
the  costs  of  administering  approved  com- 
prehensive city  demonstration  programs,  but 
not  the  cost  of  administering  any  project  or 
activity  assisted  under  a  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  program. 


(c)  To  aaslst  the  city  to  carry  out  the 
projects  or  actlvltlee  included  within  an  ap- 
proved comprehensive  city  demonstration 
program,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  the  city  demonstration  agency  of 
not  to  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  non-Federal  ccmtrlbuUons  other- 
wise required  to  be  made  to  all  projects  or 
activities  assisted  by  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs:  Provided,  That  the  amount  of 
non-Federal  contribution  required  for  each 
project  In  a  Federal  grant-in-aid  program 
shall  be  certified  to  the  Secretary  by  the 
Federal  department  or  agency  (other  than 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment) administering  such  program, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  accept  such  deter- 
mination In  computing  the  grants  hereunder. 

(d)  Grant  funds  provided  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  may  be  used 
for  projects  or  activities  assisted  under  a 
Federal  grant-in-aid  program  which  are 
undertaken  as  part  of  an  approved  compre- 
hensive city  demonstration  program,  or  for 
other  projects  or  activities  undertaken  as 
part  of  such  demonstration  program.  If 
used  for  projects  or  activities  assisted  under 
a  Federal  grant-in-aid  program  which  are 
undertaken  as  part  of  such  demonstration 
program,  funds  provided  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  shall  be  credited  as  part  or  all  of 
the  required  non-Federal  contribution  to 
such  projects  or  activities. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  any 
grant  under  this  section  unless  he  has  ob- 
tained satisfactory  assurances  that  the  lo- 
cality will  maintain,  during  the  period  an 
approved  comprehensive  city  demonstration 
program  is  being  carried  out,  a  level  of  ag- 
gregate expenditures  for  activities  similar  tr 
those  being  assisted  under  this  section  not 
less  than  the  level  of  aggregate  expenditures 
for  such  activities  prior  to  Initiation  of  the 
comprehensive  city  demonstration  program 

OFFICE    OF    THE    FEDERAL    COORDINATOR 

Sec,  7.  There  shall  be  established  for  each 
locality  having  an  approved  comprehensive 
city  demonstration  program  an  office  to  be 
known  as  the  office  of  the  Federal  coordina- 
tor headed  by  a  director  who  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary.  The  director  shall 
perform  such  functions  as  the  Secretary  shall 
from  time  to  time  prescrliae  with  respect  to 
helping  achieve  the  maximum  effective  co- 
ordination of  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
undertaken  In  connection  with  comprehen- 
sive city  demonstration  programs.  Nothing 
In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  vest  in 
the  Secretary  any  authority  to  exercise  or 
delegate  any  function  or  duty  vested  by  law 
In  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  other  than  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development, 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  un- 
dertake such  activities  as  he  determines  to 
be  desirable  to  provide,  either  directly  or  by 
contracts  or  other  arrangements,  technical 
assistance  to  city  demonstration  agencies  to 
assist  such  agencies  in  planning,  developing, 
and  administering  comprehensive  city  dem- 
onstration programs. 

RELOCATION    REQUIREMENTS   AND   PAYMENTS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  A  comprehen.slve  city  demon- 
stration program  must  InrUide  a  plan  for 
the  relocation  of  individuals,  families,  busi- 
ness concerns,  and  nonprofit  orcanlzatlons 
displaced  or  to  be  dlsphiced  in  carrying  out 
the  city  demonstration  program.  The  relo- 
cation pinn  shall  be  consistent  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  to  assure 
that  (1)  the  provisions  and  procedures  in- 
cluded in  the  plan  meet  relocation  stand- 
ards equivalent  to  those  prescribed  under 
section  105(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
with  respect  to  urban  renewal  projects  as- 


sisted under  title  I  of  that  Act,  and  (3)  relo- 
cation activities  are  coordinated  to  the  max- 
imum extent  feasible  with  the  increase  In  the 
supply  of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing 
for  families  and  individuals  of  low  or  mod- 
erate income,  as  provided  under  the  com- 
prehensive city  demonstration  program,  or 
otherwise,  in  order  to  best  maintain  the 
available  supply  of  such  housing  for  all  such 
families  and  Individuals  throughout  the  city. 

(b)  To  the  extent  not  otherwise  author- 
ized under  any  Federal  law,  financial  assist- 
ance extended  to  a  comprehensive  city  dem- 
onstration agency  under  section  6  shall  in- 
clude grants  to  cover  the  full  cost  of  reloca- 
tion payments,  as  herein  defined.  Such 
grants  shall  be  in  addition  to  other  financial 
assistance  extended  to  such  agency  under 
section  6 

The  term  "relocation  payments"  means 
payments  by  a  comprehensive  city  demon- 
stration agency  to  a  displaced  individual, 
family,  btislness  concern,  or  nonprofit  orga- 
nization which  are  made  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  and  subject  to  such  limitations 
(to  the  extent  applicable,  but  not  including 
the  date  of  displacement )  as  are  provided  for 
relocation  payments,  at  the  time  such  pay- 
ments are  approved,  by  section  114  (bi,  (c). 
(d) ,  and  (C)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  with 
respect  to  projects  assisted  unJer  title  I 
thereof. 

(C)  Subsection  (b)  shall  not  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  any  displacement  occurring 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

COKTIKUED     AVAILABILITY     OF     FEDERAL     GRANT- 
IN-AIL    PROGRAM 

Sec  10  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  unless  hereafter  enacted  ex- 
pressly In  limitation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  funds  appropriated  for  a  Federal 
grant-in-aid  program  which  are  reserved  for 
any  projects  or  activities  assisted  under  such 
grant-in-aid  program  undertaken  In  connec- 
tion with  an  approved  comprehensive  city 
demonstration  program  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended  when  so  provided  In  ap- 
propriation acts 

CONSULTATION 

Sec.  11  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Including  the  ISBuance  of  regula- 
tions, the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  adminis- 
tering Federal  grant-in-aid  programs.  The 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  each  Federal 
department  and  agency  affected  by  each  com- 
prehensive city  demonstration  program  before 
entering  into  a  commitment  to  make  grants 
for  such  program  under  section  6. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  12.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provUlons  of  this  Act.  Ap- 
propriations authorized  under  this  Act  shall 
remain  avaUable  until  expended  when  so 
provided  in  appropriation  acts. 

DEFINITIO.VS 

Sec.  13.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(ai  "Federal  grant-in-aid  program"  means 
a  program  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
Other  than  loans  and  other  than  the  assist- 
ance provided  by  this  Act, 

( b )  "City  demonstration  agency"  means 
the  city  or  any  local  public  agency  estab- 
lished or  designated  by  the  local  governing 
body  to  administer  the  comprehensive  city 
demonstration  program, 

(c)  City"  means  any  municipality  (or 
two  or  more  municipalities  acting  Jointly) 
or,  with  respect  to  urban  areas  outside  of 
Incorporated  municipalities,  any  county  or 
other  public  body  (or  two  or  more  acting 
Jointly  I  having  general  governmental  powers. 

(d)  "Local"  agencies  Include  State  agen- 
cies and  Instrumentalities  providing  services 
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to  a  cttj  or  locaOlty,  and  "local" 
riaoiaroM  looluda  thoM  prorldad  to  a  city  or 
1^  icallty  by  a  State  or  Ita  acmcy  or  liutru- 
i^mtallty. 

nSMIlTATIOlf  or  ATTTHOKirr 

Sac.  14.  (a)  ThU   Act   and   aU   authority 
c  >af «T«1  tb«r«uzuler  abaU  terminate  at  the 


January  27,  1966 


cloee  of  June  30.  1971:  Provided,  That  the 
function*,  powerB,  duties,  and  authorities 
vested  In  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  may  be 
retained  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpKMe  of 
llq\ildatlng  the  affairs  and  functions  con- 
ducted under  this  Act. 

(b)   The  termination  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  the  disbursement  of  funds  under,  or 


the  carrying  out  of.  any  contract,  commit- 
ment, or  other  obligation  entered  into  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  prior  to  the  date  of  such 
termination,  or  the  taking  of  any  action 
necessary  to  preserve  or  protect  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  in  any  amounts  ad- 
vanced or  paid  out  In  carrying  on  operations 
under  this  Act. 
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United  States 
of  America 


CongrEssional  Uecord 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  89'^  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE 

Friday,  January  28,  1966 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Janu- 
ary 26,  1966) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Bishop  W.  Earl  Ledden,  Wesley  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Washington,  D.C.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  again  we  wait 
before  Thee  for  assurance  of  Thy  pres- 
ence in  the  deliberations  of  this  day.  We 
are  grateful  for  the  traditional  courtesy 
of  this  honored  body.  Grant  that  again 
today  there  may  be  expressed  the  mu- 
tual respect  that  so  greatly  advances  the 
work  committed  to  their  hands. 

May  we  who  exercise  freedom  of 
speech  likewise  honor  freedom  to  be 
heard. 

Grant  that,  on  this  Hill  of  the  law — 
and  of  judgment — the  lowly  as  well  as 
the  exalted  may  ever  be  heard,  their 
rights  protected,  and  justice  served. 
Even  as  we  pray  that  our  cry  may  come 
unto  Thee,  so  do  we  pray  for  the  com- 
passion and  the  patience  to  let  the  cry 
of  the  oppressed  come  unto  us:  the  cry 
of  grief  and  of  suffering,  of  poverty  and 
privation,  of  despair  and  alienation. 

May  we  who  put  forth  so  great  ef- 
fort to  be  understood,  strive  also  to 
understand. 

We  know  not  what  a  day — or  a  deci- 
sion— may  bring  forth.  But  before  the 
day  is  done,  or  the  decision  made,  we 
pause  In  Thy  presence  to  plead  that 
nothing  shall  be  done  in  this  place  that 
will  make  our  children  ashamed  of  us; 
but  that  here  may  be  spoken  a  word 
heard  'round  the  world,  a  word  of  such 
elevation  and  enlightenment  as  sh&H  lift 
men's  hearts  and  strengthen  their  hands 
to  rid  the  world  of  the  sin  and  obscenity 
of  the  war  system,  and  to  establish — 
though  with  toil  and  tears — a  human 
habitation  fit  for  the  family  of  man  for 
whom  Christ  died. 
For  His  sake.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
January  27,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
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nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour,  and  that  statements  dur- 
ing the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  mean- 
ing routine  only;  that  is,  the  reading  of 
speeches,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REQUEST  FOR  COMMITTEE  MEET- 
ING DURING  SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
compelled  to  object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences: 

Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr.,  of  MaflsachusebU, 
to  be  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

Harold  Howe  II,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
Cotnmlssloner  of  Education; 

Franiljm  A.  Johnson,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity; 

Dr.  WUUam  B.  Bean,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Regents,  National  Library 
of  Medicine,  Public  Health  Service;  and 

r>r.  Stewart  O.  Wolf.  Jr.,  of  Oklahoma,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine,  Public  Health 
Service. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred &s  follows: 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  2844.  A  bill  to  provide  credit  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  for  periods  of 
separation  from  the  service  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  Japanese  ancestry  during  World 
War  II;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cass)  : 
3.  2845.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  selection 
of  qualified  persons  to  serve  as  Jurors  In  each 
U.S.  district  court  without  regard  to  their 
race  or  color;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Case, 
and  Mr.  Kccrel)  : 
3.2846.  A  bUl  to  protect  clvU  rights  by 
providing  that  It  shall  be  a  Federal  offense 
to  Injure,  oppress,  threaten,  or  Intimidate 
any  citizen  In  the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment 
of  any  of  his  clvU  rights;  by  providing  crim- 
inal and  civil  remedies  for  unlawful  official 
violence;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  2847.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Northwest  At- 
lantic Fisheries  Act  of  1960  (Public  Law  846- 
81 ) ;  and 

S.  2848.  A  bill  to  provide  basic  authority  for 
the  performance  of  certain  functions  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  AvlaUon  Agency,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnubon  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER : 
S.  2849.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Philip  Dtm- 
stan  Oabb;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  2860.  A   bill    to   authorize   the   posthu- 
mous promotion  of  2d  Lt.  Walter  Neville  Levy, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts: 
S.  2861.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter  Pollution   Control   Act  with  respect  to 
grants  for  construction  of  treatment  works; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kxhhtdy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts when  he  Introduced  the  above 
bill,  which  appear  imder  a  separate  head- 
ing) 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  2852.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  certain  lands  on  Hog  Island  in  Northamp- 
ton Coimty,  Vs.,  to  the  Individuals  who  orig- 
inally donated  the  land  to  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operatloiis. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
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By    Mr    HART    (for   himBelf  and   Mr. 

Nk  Nam  ^aA)  : 
dJ  Res  131    Joint  resolution  favoring  the 
raiding  of  the  Olympic  games  In  America  In 
:  *72:    to   the   Committee    on   Foreign   Rela- 

•, ,  jn.s 

(See  •.^.e  ren.arics  of  Mr.  Hi«t  when  he  in- 
•rod  Jced  the  ibove  Joint  resolution,  which 
ipp<»9rs  mder  a  separate  l-.eadlng.) 


CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION 

EXPRESSING  THE  SENSE  OF  THE 
CONGRESS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  IN- 
TERCHANGE OF  VIEWS  AND  IN- 
FORMATION BY  AGENCIES  OF 
THE  GOVERNMENT  SHAPING  FIS- 
CAL AND   MONETARY   POLICY 

Mr.  JAVrrs  submitted  a  concurrent 

resolution  'S  Con  Res.  73  >  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  full  and  free  interchange  of  views 
and  information  by  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shaping  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

'See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Javits.  which  appears  under  a  ,>eparate 
heading. ' 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  IN 
CIVIL    RIGHTS    CASES 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  TMr.  Case],  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Kuchel;.  two  bills  to 
provide  for  effective  law  enforcement  and 
nondiscriminatory  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  civil  rights  cases. 

Because  of  the  public  outcry  In  re- 
cent years  caused  by  the  acquittal  of  per- 
sons charged  with  crimes  against  Negroes 
and  civil  rights  workers,  the  attention 
of  legislators  and  civil  rights  groups  has 
focused  on  this  problem  and  we  propose 
action  during  this  session  of  Congres.s 
The  bills  would — 

First,  make  it  a  Federal  crime  for 
a  person  or  a  group  of  persons  to  con- 
spire or  to  act  to  deprive  another  per- 
son of  his  constitutional  rights,  and 
would  provide  greater  penalties  when 
bodily  Injury  or  death   results:    and 

Second,  provide  a  uniform  method  of 
Jury  selection  through  the  use  of  names 
from  the  U.S.  census,  and  allow  the  U.S. 
attorney  to  seek  relief  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals  If  a  local  jury  commissioner 
continued  to  discriminate  even  In  the 
use  of  names  from  the  census  lists. 

It  Is  acknowledged  tbat  in  many  parts 
of  this  country  citizens  are  excluded 
from  participation  on  juries  solely  be- 
cause of  race.  In  large  measure,  the 
reason  is  the  wide  discretion  given  jury 
commissioners  in  choosing  members  of 
jury  panels.  In  some  districts  panel 
members  are  chosen  from  the  voting 
lists,  which  even  today  contain  few  Ne- 
groes in  some  States;  in  others,  they  are 
chosen  from  the  telephone  books,  where 
the  poor  are  not  represented  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  affluent,  and,  in  at  least 
one  instance,  juries  were  chosen  from 
the  membership  lists  of  the  local  PTA — 


hardly  an  organization  likely  to  produce 
a  Jury  of  his  peers  to  try  an  illiterate 
Negro  laborer. 

When  an  unrepresentative  jury  con- 
victs a  man  unjustly,  he  has  a  remedy 
in  an  appeal  to  a  higher  court,  and  If 
systematic  exclusion  can  be  proved,  the 
conviction  Is  reversed.  When  guilty  de- 
fendants are  unjustly  acquitted,  how- 
ever, no  remedy  exists  because  the  State 
cannot  appeal  an  acquittal.  These  bills 
seek  to  provide  such  a  remedy,  first  by 
making  the  trial  of  clvU  rights  offenses 
possible  in  Federal  instead  of  State 
courts  and  by  providing  meaningful 
penalties  and  second,  by  providing  a 
uniform  method  of  jury  selection  which 
will  preclude  the  possibility  of  system- 
atic exclusion. 

The  first  bill  is  actually  a  composite 
and  expansion  of  bills  I  have  already 
Introduced.  Combining  my  earlier  bill  to 
clarify  court  Interpretation  of  section 
242  of  title  18.  with  my  bill  to  increase 
the  penalties  in  civil  rights  crimes  where 
death  or  serious  bodily  harm  result,  we 
now  offer  a  completely  rewritten  sec- 
tion 241  and  242.  These  new  sections 
would  make  It  a  Federal  crime  for  an 
individual  or  group  of  individuals  to 
conspire  or  act  so  as  to  deprive  another 
of  his  constitutional  rights.  Penalties 
are  greater  where  bodily  injury  or  death 
result.  It  Is  our  intention  to  make  it 
possible  to  try  offenders  such  as  the 
murderers  of  Michael  Schwerner,  An- 
drew Goodman,  and  James  Chaney  In 
Federal  courts  under  these  statutes,  and 
to  provide  appropriate  penalties.  This 
bill  also  makes  local  governments  re- 
sponsible In  civil  damages  for  the 
wrongs  of  their  employees. 

We  believe  this  legislation  is  critically 
necessary,  and  shall  do  our  utmost  to 
obtain  action  on  it. 

The  second  bill  provides  a  uniform 
method  for  choosing  jury  panels  so  that 
when  these  cases  are  brought  to  Federal 
rourt.  the  accused  will  be  judged  by  a 
truly  representative  cross  section  of  his 
community.  Briefly,  the  method  set  out 
\n  the  bill  requires  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  to  submit  a  ILst 
of  names,  chosen  at  random,  to  each  jury 
commissioner,  and  requires  that  jury 
panels  be  chosen  from  those  lists.  Of 
course,  some  of  the  names  on  the  list  may 
not  be  u.'ieful  since  the  latest  census 
would  not  necessarily  reflect  deaths  and 
change.*;  in  residence,  but  as  many  names 
a-s  would  be  necessary  to  form  a  Jury 
panel  would  be  made  available  by  the 
census.  Farther,  if  the  jury  commis- 
sioner continued  to  di.scrimina'e  amons 
the  names  submitted,  the  U.S.  attorney 
would  be  empowered  to  go  to  the  U.S. 
court  of  appeals  for  that  circuit  and  ask 
relief. 

Tliese  bills  may  not  be  the  final  an- 
swer. Different  versions  will  be  submit- 
ted by  both  a  taiparti.san  uroup  of  Sen- 
ators and  by  the  administration  I  wel- 
come those  bills:  in  fact  I  fully  expect 
to  cospxmsor  them  because  I  believe  every 
aspect  of  this  problem  should  be  studied 
and  considered  and  no  particular  solu- 
tion is,  at  this  point,  definitive.  In  offer- 
ing these  two  bills  today,  however.  I  hope 
we  are  beginmng  the  debate,  and  puttlrig 


before  the  public  this  grave  and  pressing 
problem.  We  respectfully  submit  that 
action  is  urgently  due.  and  that  grave 
deficiencies  in  our  judicial  system,  caus- 
ing It  to  be  held  in  disrepute,  have  been 
evidenced;  and  we  hope  there  may  be 
early  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair). 
The  bills  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  bills.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  tfor 
himself  and  other  Senators  > ,  were  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  their  titles,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  JAVITS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Case) : 

S.  2845.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  selection 

of  qualified  persons  to  serve  as  Jurors  In  each 

U.S.  district  court  without   regard   to  their 

race  or  color. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  ( for  himself,  Mr.  Case. 
and  Mr.  Kuchel)  : 
S.  2846.  A  bill  to  protect  civil  rights  by 
providing  that  it  shall  be  a  Federal  offense 
to  injure,  oppress,  threaten,  or  Intimidate 
any  citizen  in  the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment 
of  any  of  his  civil  rights;  by  providing  crim- 
inal and  civil  remedies  for  unlawful  official 
violence;   and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENT    OF    NORTHWEST    AT- 
LANTIC FISHERIES  ACT  OF  1950 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations  of  the  Department  of  State 
requesting  the  proposed  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2847)  to  amend  the  North- 
we.st  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950 
I  Public  Law  845-81'.  introduced  by  Mr, 
M-AGNiTsoN,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Macnuson 
is  as  follows: 

Departmemt  of  State. 
Wa'ihington,  DC,  November  26,  1965. 
The  V'icE  President. 
US  Senate. 

Dear  Mr  Vice  Prf.sident:  There  is  en- 
closed a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  "To  amend 
the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950" 
(Public  Law  845-81)  . 

It  is  requested  that  this  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  considera- 
tion: Its  enactment  Is  recommended. 

At  present,  the  act  Is  concerned  only  with 
the  conservation  of  flsh  and  shellfish.  How- 
ever, currently  pending  ratification  or  ad- 
herence Is  a  protocol  to  the  International 
Con%'entlon  to  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries. 1949.  which  would  permit  the  conserva- 
tion of  harp  and  hood  seals  under  the  terms 
of  the  Convention  The  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries  Act  of  1950  is  the  implementing 
legislation  for  the  Convention.  To  date,  11 
of  the  13  parties  to  the  Convention,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  have  ratified  or  ad- 
hered to  the  protocol.  It  Is  expected  to  enter 
into  force  presently.  One  purpose  of  the 
proposed  amendment  is  to  bring  the  act  Into 
confornilty  with  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
vention   as   amended    by   the   said   protocol. 
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Although  Americans  do  not  participate  In 
the  harp  and  hood  seal  Hshery  at  present, 
the  Department  believes  that  this  Govern- 
ment should  be  empowered  to  enforce  any 
measures  for  the  conservation  of  harp  and 
hood  seals  which  might  come  into  force  un- 
der the  protocol  and  be  thus  prepared  to 
fulfill  obligations  the  United  States  assumed 
in  ratifying  the  protocol, 

A  further  amendment  is  proposed  in  order 
to  remove  an  ambiguity  In  the  act.  Sec- 
tion 4(b)  provides  that  not  more  than  five 
members  of  the  industry  advisory  committee 
to  the  V£.  Commissioners  to  the  Commis- 
sion, designated  by  the  committee  and  upon 
approval  by  the  Commissioners,  may  be  paid 
their  expenses  "Incident  to  attendance  at 
meetings  outside  of  the  United  States."  The 
Department  of  State,  responsible  for  the 
selection  of  the  U.S.  delegates  such  as  those 
from  the  industry  advisory  committee,  has 
interpreted  this  section  to  mean  that  up  to 
Ave  committee  members  may  be  paid  their 
expenses  to  Commission  or  panel  meetings 
outside  the  United  States  but  that  no  com- 
mittee members  may  have  their  way  paid  by 
the  Government  to  meetings  inside  the  Unit- 
ed States.  This  works  a  hardship  on  ad- 
visory committee  members  who  must  pay 
their  own  expenses  If  they  are  to  attend 
such  meetings  In  this  country.  However,  It 
Is  also  possible  to  Interpret  the  section  to 
mean  that  not  more  than  five  committee 
members  may  have  their  way  paid  to  meet- 
ings held  outside  the  United  States  but  that 
there  Is  no  limitation  on  the  number  of 
members  whobmay  have  their  way  paid  to 
meetings  intj^F  the  United  States,  This 
would  alfo  iT^^midesirable.  The  act  should 
be  amende(^j,\^-^ring  it  into  accord  with 
lmplementing''TeBlslation  of  other  fisheries 
conventlons'ancfto  clarify  Its  meaning.  We 
believe  that  th«H.9ict  should  clearly  limit  the 
number  of  'SSiWinlttee  members  whose  ex- 
penses may  be  paid,  but  that  it  should  be 
possible  to  pay  such  expenses  to  meetings 
of  the  Commission  or  a  panel  thereof  held 
within  the  United  States.  The  next  Com- 
mission meeting  In  the  United  States  is 
scheduled  to  be  convened  at  Boston  in  June 
1967, 

The  Bureau  of   the   Budget   advises   that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  draft  bill  from  the  standpoint  of   the 
administration's    program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Douglas  MacArthttb  II, 
Assistant   Secretary   for   Congressional 
Relations 


AUTHORITY'  FOR  THE  PERFORM- 
ANCE OF  CERTAIN  FUNCTIONS 
AND  ACTIVI'nES  OF  FEDERAL 
AVIA'nON  AGENCY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  provide  basic  author- 
ity for  the  performance  of  certain  func- 
tions and  activities  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  requesting  the  proposed  leg- 
i.slation.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  28481  to  provide  basic 
authority  for  the  performance  of  certain 
functions  and  activities  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Macnuson,  by  request. 


was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Macnuson 
is  as  follows : 

Pederal  Aviation  Agency. 
Washington.  D.C..  January  11, 1966. 
Hon.  HurERT  Homphret, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Waahinston.  D.C. 

Dear  Mh.  President:  It  Is  requested  that 
the  enclosed  proposed  bill  "To  provide  basic 
authority  for  the  performance  of  certain 
functions  and  activities  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  and  for  other  purposes"  be  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  at  your  earliest 
convenience. 

The  proposed  bill  would  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator to  provide  certain  goods  and  services 
not  otherwise  avaUable  to  Agency  employees 
and  dependents  as  necessary  In  remote  areas. 
Specifically.  It  would  provide  the  Administra- 
tor with  authority  to  ( 1 )  furnish  emergency 
medical  services  and  supplies;  (2)  purchase, 
transport,  store,  and  distribute  food  and 
other  subsistence  supplies;  (3)  establish, 
maintain,  and  operate  messing  facilities;  (4) 
provide  motion  pictures  for  recreation  and 
training;  (5)  reimburse  Agency  employees  for 
food,  clothing,  medicine,  and  other  supplies 
furnished  by  them  in  emergencies  for  the 
temporary  relief  of  distressed  persons;  and 
(6)  construct  and  maintain  living  and  work- 
ing quarters  and  facilities. 

This  proposal  is  remedial  In  nature  and 
would,  if  enacted,  provide  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  with  specific 
legislative  authority  in  carrying  out  his  re- 
sponslbUltles.  It  is  remedial  in  nature  be- 
cause similar  authority  was  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  by  Public  Law  390. 
81st  Congress  (63  Stat.  907).  and  delegated 
by  the  Secretary  to  our  predecessor  agency, 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration.  How- 
ever. Public  Law  390.  Slst  Congress,  was, 
through  Inadvertence,  not  Incorporated  Into 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  and.  while 
the  functions  of  the  Administration  of  Civil 
Aeronautics  were  transferred  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the 
authority  of  Public  Law  390.  81st  Congress 
remained  in  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  390 
have  been  extended  to  the  Agency  by  language 
in  the  annual  appropriation  acts. 

In  drafting  the  proposal,  several  minor 
changes  have  been  made  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  390  For  example  the  Admin- 
istrator already  possesses  adequate  authority 
to  make  available  to  other  agencies  services, 
equipment  and  facilities  on  a  reimbursable 
basts  when  appropriate  isec.  302 ik)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act).  Therefore,  all  pro- 
visions relating  t-tj  this  subject  in  Public  Law 
390  have  been  deleted.  The  limitation  on 
providing  certain  services  within  the  con- 
tiguous United  States  has  been  removed. 
The  provisos  of  paragraphs  ibi  and  ici  of 
Public  Law  390  calling  for  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress have  likewise  been  omitted,  consistently 
with  the  congressional  intent  expressed  ;n 
Public  Law  706.  83d  Congress  i  68  .Stat.  966). 
In  addition,  the  provision  relating  to  the 
furnishing  of  emergency  medical  services  has 
been  modified,  Tlie  Administrator  would 
have  authority  in  emergencies  to  provide  em- 
ployees and  their  dependents  with  free  med- 
ical supplies  and  free  transportatloi;  to  the 
nearest  locality  where  suitable  medical  care 
can  be  obtained.  However,  in  any  caj e  where 
medical  treatment  is  afforded  under  this  bill 
the  employee  would  be  charged  a  fee  in  an 
amount  reflecting  reasonable  value  of  the 
treatment. 

In  exercising  his  authority  under  para- 
graph (6)  of  the  proposed  bill,  the  Admin- 
istrator  would   continue    to   utilize,   to   the 


fullest  extent  practicable,  the  existing  capa- 
bilities of  the  Department  of  Defense  m 
awarding  contracts  for  the  performance  of 
construction  services  so  as  to  avolc".  duplicat- 
ing exlsUng  engineering  and  construction 
capability  within  the  Department  of  the  De- 
fense, Living  quarters  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  employees  In  accordance  with  other 
applicable  provisions  of  law. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  administration's  program  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  proposed  legUlatlon  to  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely. 

WnxiAM  F.  McKke. 

Administrator. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT  RE- 
LATING TO  GRANTS  FOR  CON- 
STRUCTION OF  TREATMENT 
WORKS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  after  many  years  we  In 
this  country  are  finally  beginning  to 
realize  that  we  have  poisoned  to  an 
alarming  degree  one  of  America's  price- 
less natural  heritages — our  botintlful 
supply  of  water.  We  do  not  have  to  look 
far  to  see  the  dsunage  that  our  past  ne- 
glect has  caused.  Our  streams  teem  with 
pollution,  our  rivers  run  high  with  waste, 
our  lakes  can  support  less  life  with  each 
passing  day.  The  problem  is  manifest; 
only  the  solution  is  hard  to  see. 

In  the  State  of  Msissachusetts,  the 
damage  caused  by  water  pollution  Is 
apparent.  The  Merrimack  River  in 
northeastern  Massachusetts  has  the  im- 
happy  distinction  of  being  the  oldest 
polluted  river  in  the  country  today,  and 
naturally  it  is  one  of  the  dirtiest. 

The  Merrimack  is  the  worst  example  of 
a  bad  situation,  a  situation  which  is  hav- 
ing a  subtle  but  profound  effect  on  much 
of  our  Nation.  The  water  shortage  con- 
fronting my  State  and  many  other  States 
in  the  country  would  not  exist  if  our 
rivers  could  be  used  safely.  Nor  would 
we  face  the  dangers  that  pollution 
brings  to  animal  life,  nor  the  denial  of 
recreational  opportunity,  nor  the  odors 
and  sights  and  dangers  to  health. 

Innumerable  Federal.  State,  and  pri- 
vate programs  have  documented  the  dan- 
gers of  water  pollution.  It  has  been 
recognized  by  Federal  legislation  since 
1948.  and  continuing  through  the  pas- 
sage last  session  of  the  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1965, 

But  even  though  we  recognize  the  need 
and  take  legislative  action,  we  will  not 
win  our  battle  against  pollution  until  we 
develop  a  program  of  government  assist- 
ance which  i.s  comprehensive  enough  to 
meet  the  enormous  challenge  that  we 
face 

The  Department  of  Health  Education. 
and  Welfare  has  estimated  that  we  will 
need  more  than  $850  million  each  year 
through  1970  to  finance  the  construction 
of  the  pollution  abatement  plants  which 
are  vital  to  clean  our  waters.  Yet  our 
present  Federal  program  provides  only 
a  small  part  of  that  amount  Only  5 
States  offer  financial  support  to  local  an- 
tipollution projects,  and  most  of  the  areas 
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in  our  NaUoD  which  are  affected  by  pol- 
lution lack  the  resources  to  build  the 
neeeaaary  facilities. 

We  have  stopped  turning  our  backs 
to  the  problem  of  pollution,  but  we  have 
not  yet  fully  faced  it.  It  Is  time  that 
we  did  face  tt,  and  time  that  we  realized 
it  will  take  a  great  deal  of  effort  and 
money  to  undo  the  damage  which  our 
past  nefflect  has  caused. 

Our  Nation's  water  supplies  are  a  pre- 
cious national  resource.  It  Is  nttlng  that 
the  Federal  Government  protect  that  re- 
source, through  joint  Federal,  State,  and 
local  effort.  Accordingly,  I  am  introduc- 
ing at  this  time  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  and 
provide: 

First.  TTiat  $500  million  be  authorized 
eacb  year  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

Seomid.  That  the  first  $250  million  ap- 
propriated each  year  be  allotted  to  all 
States  under  basic  per  capita  income  and 
population  formula. 

Third.  That  the  remaining  $250  mil- 
lion be  allotted  to  States  which  match 
Federal  grants  and  have  projects  ready 
to  be  put  Into  operation  which  cannot  be 
funded  imder  the  first  allotment. 

Fourth.  That  an  additional  10  percent. 
making  40  percent,  be  provided  for  proj- 
ects which  receive  30-percent  State 
matching  grants. 

Fifth.  That  existing  dollar  ceilings  be 
eliminated,  and  a  full  30-percent  grant 
be  provided  for  all  projects  regardless  of 
total  cost. 

The  bill  Increases  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  offered  each  year  for  pol- 
lution abatement,  from  $150  million  to 
$500  million.  Measured  against  the  an- 
nual need  of  $850  million,  the  amount 
specified  In  this  bill  seems  the  realistic 
minimum  contribution  which  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  must  make.  Because 
of  the  severe  limitation  on  the  fiscal  re- 
sources of  States  and  local  areas,  it  Is 
clear  that  Federal  assistance  will  have 
to  be  substantial. 

But  simply  making  more  money  avail- 
able will  not  be  enough.  To  be  truly 
effective,  a  program  of  Federal  assist- 
ance must  be  designed  to  assure  maxi- 
mum participation  by  the  States  in  sup- 
port of  pollution  abatement  projects. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today  would  en- 
courage that  participation.  It  would  di- 
vide the  $500  million  appropriation  into 
two  basic  parts:  $250  million  would  be 
appropriated  each  year  on  the  present 
formula;  that  Is,  distributed  to  all  States 
on  the  same  basis  of  per  capita  income 
and  population  as  Is  done  currently  with 
$lSOmmion. 

The  other  $250  million  of  the  annual 
Federal  appropriation  would  go  to  those 
States  which  are  prepared  to  match 
Federal  grants,  and  which  have  projects 
ready  to  begin  that  cannot  be  funded  un- 
der the  basic  per  capita  income  and  pop- 
ulation formula. 

This  approach  would  reward  States 
that  take  the  Initiative  in  committing 
their  own  funds  for  pollution  abatement, 
and  deirelop  their  own  programs  for  as- 
sistance. Today  only  five  States  have 
grant  programs.  This  response  is  in- 
adequate, but  It  Is  unlikely  to  improve 
because  of  the  serious  limitations  on 


State  financial   resources   unless  State 
participation  is  made  more  attractive. 

Under  my  proposal.  States  which  are 
wUling  to  assist  In  cleaning  our  waters 
would  be  rewarded  by  receiving  $1  of 
Federal  aid  for  every  $1  they  appropri- 
ated for  local  pollution  projects.  This 
financial  assistance  would  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Federal  funds  available  to  lo- 
cal projects  in  any  particular  State  un- 
der the  program's  basic  formula.  If 
enough  States  developed  programs  to 
take  advantage  of  this  Federal  incentive 
arrangement,  the  $250  million  appropri- 
ated for  this  purpose  could  become  $500 
million  in  community  antipollution 
spending. 

There  are  other  features  in  this  bill 
which  I  feel  would  give  Incentive  to  State 
and  local  pollution  abatement  projects. 

The  bill  authorizes  an  additional  10- 
percent  grant  in  Federal  funds,  making 
a  total  of  40  percent,  for  projects  which 
receive  a  full  30-percent  State  matching 
grant.  This  would  offer  States  an  addi- 
tional Incentive  to  match  funds,  and  it 
would  motivate  communities  to  increase 
the  pressure  for  State  assistance  by  mak- 
ing the  overall  impact  of  such  State  as- 
sistance far  greater  than  the  State  con- 
tribution standing  alone. 

Local  communities  hoping  to  fight  the 
battle  against  pollution  encounter  an  im- 
mense burden.  Since  1957,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
held  37  enforcement  conferences,  involv- 
ing over  1,200  communities,  to  consider 
the  pollution  of  interstate  waters  endan- 
gering the  health  and  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  estimated  that  almost  $2  bil- 
lion is  needed  to  build  the  pollution 
abatement  plants  which  are  needed  for 
full  compliance  with  the  Secretary's 
guidelines. 

A  recent  survey  by  HEW  has  also  dis- 
closed that  the  100  largest  cities  in  this 
country  need  $1.3  billion  for  pollution 
abatement  facilities.  These  needs  are 
immediate,  and  they  will  not  be  met 
without  a  massive  and  united  effort. 

If  the  additional  Federal  funds  I  pro- 
pose are  authorized.  It  will  also  be  pos- 
sible to  remove  the  existing  dollar  ceil- 
ings on  project  grants. 

These  dollar  ceilings  have  severely 
handicapped  the  ability  of  the  program 
to  encourage  local  action  and  initiative. 
Congress  has  gradually  increased  the 
ceiling  from  $250,000  per  project  in  1956 
to  $600,000  in  1961.  and,  most  recently. 
to  $1,200,000  in  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1965.  But  these  limited  increases  have 
only  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Incentives  have  not  been  enticing.  They 
offer  little  attraction  when  compared 
with  the  high  costs  of  financing  pollution 
abatement  facilities. 

When  this  Senate  approved  the  con- 
ference report  of  the  Water  Quality  Act 
on  September  21,  1965.  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Maine.  Senator  Muskie. 
emphasized  that  the  change  in  the  al- 
location formula  did  not  represent  a 
judgment  as  to  the  realistic  levels  of 
Federal  grants  in  the  future. 

From  my  experience  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  I  know  how  unrealistic 
the  present  ceilings  are.  For  Instance, 
the  city  of  Haverhill,  with  a  population 
of  43,000,  is  planning  a  $23.9  million  fa- 


cility to  treat  the  raw  sewage  being 
dumped  Into  the  Merrimack  River.  But 
even  with  a  maximum  $1.2  million  grant, 
the  remaining  $22  million  expense  will 
have  to  be  financed  by  30-year  munici- 
pal bonds.  This  debt  will  hicrease  the 
city  property  tax  rate  at  least  $10  by 
1967.  to  a  total  of  about  $110  per  $1,000 
valuation.  This  burden  is  unreasonable : 
Haverhill  is  not  a  wealthy  city.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  classified  it  an 
area  of  surplus  labor.  The  same  situa- 
tion exists  in  neighboring  Lowell.  Lowell 
has  a  population  of  86,000  and  needs  a 
$25.2  million  facility.  I  could  cite  many 
similar  examples  throughout  my  State. 
In  short,  Mr.  President,  it  Is  Imperative 
that  we  remove  the  existing  dollar  ceil- 
ings and  provide  a  full  30-percent  grant 
if  we  seriously  Intend  to  stimulate  local 
pollution  abatement.  Only  such  a  grant 
can  offer  a  realistic  Incentive  for  commu- 
nities to  act  promptly  and  effectively. 

The  need  to  clean  our  waters  is  great 
and  pressing.  The  costs  are  immense. 
But  they  must  be  met  if  we  are  to  have 
the  water  necessary  for  the  future.  The 
potential  returns,  therefore,  certainly  far 
exceed  the  investment.  The  $500  million 
to  be  authorized  by  these  amendments, 
along  with  the  $250  million  which  the 
States  can  be  expected  to  contribute,  will 
be  a  decisive  step  toward  meeting  the 
more  than  $850  million  anhual  need  pro- 
jected by  the  Departmerit'brHealth,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Ettfphatlc  action 
is  needed  now,  and  I  a|ri  q>nfldent  that 
we  shall  not  refuse  to  act^   . 

In  1869,  George  C.  Whipple,  speaking 
for  my  State's  first  board  of  health  said: 

We  believe  that  all  citizens  have  an  In- 
herent right  to  the  enjoyment  of  pure  and 
uncontamlnated  air  and  water  and  soil;  that 
this  right  should  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  whole  community;  and  that  no  one 
should  be  allowed  to  trespass  upon  It  by  his 
carelessness  or  his  avarice  or  even  his  Ignor- 
ance. 

Now,  almost  100  years  later,  the  pollu- 
tion of  this  Nation's  waters  is  far  more 
serious.  We  are  confronted  with  at  least 
37  interstate  waters  whose  pollution 
threatens  the  health  and  welfare  of  our 
citizens.  If  we  are  to  insure  the  inherent 
right  of  which  George  Whipple  spoke,  we 
must  act  resolutely  and  we  must  act  now. 
Water,  the  natural  resource  upon  which 
we  daily  depend  for  life,  is  far  too  pre- 
cious for  us  to  delay  in  its  care. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2851)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  with 
respect  to  grants  for  construction  of 
treatment  works,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
ON  HOG  ISLAND.  NORTHAMPTON 
COUNTY,  VA.,  TO  THE  FORMER 
OWNERS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Edward  O'Neil  n  and  George 
P.  O'Neil.  The  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion Is  to  enable  the  U.S.  Government  to 


fulfill  what  I  feel  is  a  moral  obligation  to 
the  O'Neil  brothers. 

In  1935,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  asked 
the  O'Neil  brothers  to  donate  some  of 
their  land  on  Hog  Island,  Northampton 
County,  Va.,  for  use  by  the  Government 
as  a  Coast  Guard  station.  The  O'Neil 
brothers  agreed  to  the  Government's  re- 
quest, and  for  the  token  sum  of  $1,  sold 
5.4  acres.  At  that  time,  the  Coast  Guard 
assured  them.  In  a  letter  of  October  17, 
1935,  that  "the  erection  and  operation 
of  the  Coast  Guard  station  at  the  place 
specified  will  not  in  any  way  hamper  your 
actions  or  rights  to  the  rest  of  the  prop- 
erty." This  assurance  was  of  para- 
mount Importance  to  the  O 'Nells  since 
the  5.4  acres  that  they  donated  to  the 
Govermnent  represented  only  a  minute 
portion  of  the  Island  in  question.  They 
continued  to  hold  title  to  approximately 
3,000  additional  Eu:res  on  the  Island. 

The  5.4  acres  deeded  to  the  Coast 
Guard,  however,  represented  the  only 
navigable  harbor  on  the  island.  The 
Coast  Guard  allowed  the  O'Neil  brothers 
to  use  this  area  as  access  to  the  balance 
of  their  property  which,  without  such 
access,  would  become  useless  to  them. 

The  O'Neils  now  confront  this  situa- 
tion: The  Coast  Guard  has  decided  that 
it  no  longer  needs  its  station  on  Hog 
Island  and,  accordingly,  has  turned  It 
over  to  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  use  by  other  Federal  agencies  or 
sale.  No  other  Government  agency  has 
expressed  an  Interest  in  the  property. 
The  GSA,  therefore,  has  declared  the 
property  to  be  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  The  property  is  now 
advertised  for  sale  by  sealed  bids  on 
February  7, 1966. 

The  O'Neil  brothers,  acting  on  the 
good  faith  of  their  Goverrunent,  and  in 
response  to  a  direct  request  from  the 
United  States,  now  find  themselves  faced 
with  the  possibility  of  having  their  pa- 
triotic act  of  30  years  ago  return  to  de- 
stroy the  inherent  value  of  the  balance 
of  their  property.  This  will  happen,  tf 
the  property  is  sold  in  the  manner  pres- 
ently expected,  because  they  will  be 
totally  at  the  mercy  of  the  future  owners 
of  the  Coast  Guard  station  for  access  to 
their  property. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Coast 
Guard  has  had  the  use  of  the  O'NeUs' 
property  for  30  years,  and  that  the  O'Neil 
brothers  were  originally  assured  that 
deeding  the  property  to  the  Government 
would  "not  in  any  way  hamper  their  ac- 
tions or  rights  as  to  the  rest  of  the  prop- 
erty," the  equities  of  their  case  demand 
the  return  of  these  5.4  acres  to  the  O'Neil 
brothers  upon  payment  by  them  to  the 
Government  of  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  land.  This  csm  be  accompli^ied  by 
the  prompt  enactment  of  my  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2852)  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  on  Hog  Island 
In  Northampton  County.  Va.,  to  the  indi- 
viduals who  originally  donated  the  land 
to  the  United  States,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Scott  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


OLYMPIC  GAMES  IN  AMERICA  IN 
1972 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  city  of 
Detroit,  which  performed  so  superbly  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  International 
Olympic  Committee,  is  cranking  up  a 
new  effort  to  host  the  OljTnplc  gsmies. 

The  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  has  au- 
thorized Detroit  to  be  the  lone  U.S.  city 
to  appear  before  the  international  com- 
mittee in  April,  when  it  begins  delibera- 
tions of  the  site  of  the  1972  games. 

The  entire  community  was  at  a  peak 
of  enthusiasm  when  it  made  its  bid  for 
the  1968  games.  More  than  300,000  citi- 
zens signed  petitions  declaring  eager 
support.  An  Olympic  stadium  was  blue- 
printed. Both  business  and  labor  ral- 
lied behind  the  drive. 

It  was — why  disguise  the  fact — a  bit- 
ter disappointment  when  Detroit  was 
edged  out  in  the  final  competition  by 
Mexico  City. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  Michigan  resiliency 
that  Detroit  is  coming  back  to  try  again, 
even  though  its  chances  are  diminished 
by  the  fact  that  the  international  com- 
mittee might  be  reluctant  to  locate  two 
successive  games  In  North  America. 

Nevertheless,  Detroit  is  trying  again 
and  its  presentation — I  can  promise — 
will  be  an  Impressive  one. 

Today,  I  ask  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
formally  support  the  city  hi  its  new 
effort.  I  ask  passage  of  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  that  effect. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  consider 
it  approvingly  and  speedily,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that — win  or  lose — Detroit 
will  play  the  game  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  131) 
favoring  the  holding  of  the  Olympic 
games  m  America  In  1972,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hart  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Nakara),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  TO  EN- 
COURAGE STRENGTHENING  CO- 
ORDINATION BETWEEN  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION AND  THE  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  BOARD 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  Republican  member  on  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  I  sulmilt  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  coordination 
between  the  administration  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  must  be  strength- 
ened and  improved.  I  am  honored  to 
announce  that  a  companion  measure  is 
being  Introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Representative  Robert 
P.  Ellsworth,  orteansas,  also  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Our  hearings  with  respect  to  the  In- 
terest rate  Increase  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  very  clearly  Indicated  that 
coordination  between  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  other  Agencies  of 
Government  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be 
desired,  and  Is  largely  InformeJ,,  on  an 
"I  will  take  you  out  to  lunch"  basis.   I  be- 


lieve the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxkirk]  who  also  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion on  this  subject,  may  wish  to  say  a 
word  on  this  subject  also. 

It  Is  my  conclusion  and  that  of  several 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  that  the  present  state  of  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  is  very  im- 
satlsfactory  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
processes  of  Government.  This  resolu- 
tion would  put  Congress  on  record  as 
favoring: 

First.  Regular  meetings — at  least  six 
times  a  year — of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Second.  Procediires  which  would  re- 
quire key  administration  economic  ad- 
visors to  keep  the  Federal  Reserve  Chair- 
man fully  apprised  of  any  development 
or  Information  of  which  they  are  re- 
spectfully aware  and  which  should  be 
brought  to  the  attentlcm  of  the  Board 
for  the  effective  discharge  of  its  re- 
sponslbilitleB. 

Third.  Procedures  requiring  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Chairman  to  keep  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  fully 
apprised  of  any  information  he  receives 
from  the  executive  branch  which  has 
relevance  to  the  effective  and  Informed 
exercise  by  the  Board  of  its  respon- 
sibiUties. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  essential  that  the 
coordinating  mechanism  be  improved. 

During  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee's hearings  concerning  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  decision  to  rsdse  the 
discount  rate,  the  committee  spent  con- 
siderable time  on  the  question  of  how 
well  that  decision  was  coordinated  with 
the  Etdmlnlstratlon  and  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  hearings  which  were  splendidly 
conducted,  very  conclusively  proved  the 
need. 

Our  hearings  show  that  while  there 
was  a  degree  of  coordination  between 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  President  and  his  key  eco- 
nomic advisors  last  December,  these  ar- 
rangements were  quite  Imperfect.  Ex- 
isting coordination  between  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  remains  largely  informsLl,  and  to 
an  Important  degree,  dependent  on  the 
personal  dispositions  of  the  Individuals 
Involved.  Chairman  Martin  indicated 
at  the  hearings  that  prior  to  Robert  An- 
derson's tenure  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, he  h&d  no  way  to  talk  to  the  Presi- 
dent about  matters  of  mutxial  concern. 
During  the  tenure  of  Secretary  Hum- 
phrey, the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  again  had  no  access  to  ex- 
plain his  point  of  view. 

I  believe  that  the  determination  of 
sound  economic  policy,  which  requires 
close  coordination  of  key  economic  pol- 
Icjrmakers,  is  far  too  important  to  be 
left  to  chance  or  Informal  arrangements. 
These  hearings  left  me  imsatlBfied  re- 
garding the  extent  to  which  the  admin- 
istration Itself  fully  coordinates  Its  eco- 
nomic policymaking  with  that  of  the 
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federal  Reserve  Board.  The  burden  of 
eoonUnatlns  economic  policy  falls  as 
much  on  ttie  administration  as  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  If  the  adminis- 
tration's main  complaint  against  the 
Board's  action  was  that  Its  timing  was 
wrong  and  that  It  acted  without  full 
Imowledge  of  the  fiscal  1967  budget — and 
I  believe  that  was  the  administration's 
main  anaiirialnt— then  it  is  clear  that  the 
administration  was  not  living  up  fully 
to  its  responsibility  for  coordinating  eco- 
nomle  policy. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearings  It  was  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  believe — and  It  Is  difficult 
for  me  to  believe  now— that  with  little 
more  than  1  month  to  go  before  the  fiscal 
1M7  budget  was  to  be  announced,  the 
administration  had  not  yet  decided  upon 
the  main  features  of  its  budget,  includ- 
ing the  flnanclal  requirements  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  Those  decisions  require 
long  and  careful  planning,  the  broad  de- 
tails of  which  should  have  been  made 
available  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
which  after  all  is  charged  by  law — the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended — to  set 
interest  rates  and  the  availability  of 
credit.  If  the  administration  replies  that 
such  information  was  available  to  the 
Fed.  then  its  ringing  accusations 
against  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  soimd 
hollow  Indeed.  I  could  understand  the 
President's  dismay  at  the  Fed's  action 
if  he  was  contemplating  a  drastic  change 
from  existing  administration  economic 
policy,  but  neither  the  sUte  of  the 
Union  message  nor  the  budget  failed  to 
disclose  information  to  that  effect. 

I  draw  two  additional  lessons  from 
these  hearings:  First,  the  flow  of  infor- 
mation between  the  administration  and 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
as  well  as  the  Chairman  should  be  im- 
proved; second,  the  President  should  be 
given  ample  notice  of  any  request  re- 
ceived by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
from  PMeral  Reserve  banks  for  a  change 
in  the  discount  rate. 

The  resolution  I  am  submitting  today 
makes  an  attempt  to  improve  the  coordi- 
nating mechanism  between  the  admin - 
latratkm  and  the  Nation's  money  man- 
agers. Hie  form  of  the  measure  I  in- 
troduoe  la  a  concurrent  resolution,  a 
"seose  of  the  Congress"  resolution.  I  do 
this  because  evidence  obtained  at  these 
hearinsB  does  not  call  for  legislation 
amending  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and 
because  I  remain  convinced  of  the  de- 
sirataiUtr  of  the  present  independence  of 
the  FMeral  Reserve  System.  This  Inde- 
pendenoe.  circumscribed  by  responsibil- 
ity and  tb0  dictates  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1M6 — which  places  a  major  re- 
sponsihUltar  in  the  sphere  of  economic 
PoUoymaklng  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
d«it  and  the  Federal  Oovemment — has 
served  this  Nation  well  under  both  Re- 
pubUcan  and  Democratic  administra- 
tions. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  will 
begin  Its  hearings  on  the  President's 
Bcooomle  Report  and  budget  within  the 
neat  lev  da^.  In  view  of  the  admin- 
istration's unwUUngnesB  to  appear  before 
us  «B  tl^  issue  in  December.  I  plan  to 
OUSflMon  ttie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  ^baimian  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  and  the  Director  of  the 
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Bureau  of  the  Budget,  with  regard  both 
to  their  position  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  action  of  December  3,  and  oa  the 
subject  of  economic  policy  coordination 
In  general  at  that  time.  I  believe  that 
the  committee's  Republican  members — 
and  I  am  sure  many  members  of  the 
committee's  majority — will  be  equally  in- 
terested in  hearing  what  the  administra- 
tion witnesses  have  to  say  on  these  vital 
issues. 

I  hope  that  appropriate  arrangements 
will  be  made  among  members  of  the 
"Quadriad,"  that  they  will  promulgate 
regulations  for  the  purpose,  and  that 
thus  this  resolution  will  be  unnecessary, 
but  I  hope  it  will  point  the  way  to  a  very 
necessary  reform  of  what  seems  to  be  a 
large  loophole  in  the  coordination  of 
economic  policy  within  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The    concurrent    resolution    (S.    Con. 
Res.  73)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  73 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  i  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  the  Congress 
finds  that  determination  of  sound  national 
economic  policy  requires  a  full  and  free 
interchange  of  views  and  Information  among 
the  agencies  of  the  Government  exercising 
primary  responsibilities  in  fiscal  and  mone- 
Wry  aflTalrs,  and  that  a  failure  to  achieve 
such  Interchange  can  result  In  actions  which 
are  detrimental  to  the  American  economy. 
It  Is  accordingly  the  sense  of  the  Congress — 

( 1 )  that  meetings  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors, and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  should  be  held  at  regular  Intervals 
but  not  less  often  than  six  times  a  year: 

(2)  that  the  Secretaxy  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors, and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  should  keep  the  Chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  other  members 
of  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee  fully 
apprised  of  any  developments  or  Information 
of  which  they  are  respectively  aware  and 
which  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Board  for  the  eJTectlve  discharge  of  Its 
responsibilities: 

(3)  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
should  keep  the  members  of  the  Board  ap- 
prised of  any  Information  which  he  has  re- 
ceived from  any  officer  or  agency  of  the  Oov- 
emment which  has  relevance  to  the  effective 
and  informed  exercise  by  the  Board  of  Its 
reeponitlbUtles;  and 

(4)  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
should  notify  the  President  whenever  any 
request  to  raise  discount  rates  Is  received  by 
the  Board  from  a  Federal  Reserve  bank. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
warmly  support  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
JavitsI.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  2  weeks 
ago  I  introduced  a  similar  resolution.  I 
hope  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  on  these 
resolutions,  and  that  the  Senate  may 
consider  them.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  is 
not  the  kind  of  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  other  fis- 
cal policymaking  agencies  of  our  Federal 
Government  which  there  should  be. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  20,  1966,  the  names  of 
Mr.  BiBLK,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Inottye,  Mr. 
McGee.  and  Mr.  Moss  were  added  as  ad- 
ditional cosponsors  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  126)  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  that  the  term  of  office 
of  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives shall  be  4  years,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bayh  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Metcalf; 
on  January  20. 1966. 


MICHIGAN  OFFICIAL  PROTESTS 
SCHOOL  MILK  SLASH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  I  have  been  daily  pro- 
testing the  action  of  the  Budget  Bureau 
in  withholding  $3  million  from  the  spe- 
cial milk  program  for  schoolchildren,  I 
have  not  heard  one  word  spoken  in  de- 
fense of  the  cut.  Instead,  there  has  been 
an  anguished  outcry  from  public  ser- 
vants and  private  citizens  alike  over  this 
false  economy  move  which,  in  reality, 
saves  the  taxpayer  nothing. 

Today,  I  read  Into  the  Record  one  such 
protest  from  the  chief  of  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Education's  school 
lunch  program.  The  letter  points  out.  as 
I  have  done  so  many  times  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  that  the  price  increase  re- 
sulting from  the  milk  program  cutback 
will  necessitate  a  rise  in  the  price  of  milk 
to  the  schoolchild  and  a  consequent  de- 
crease in  consiunption.  It  also  mentions 
the  difficulty  school  districts  have  in  ad- 
justing to  an  unanticipated  program  cut- 
back after  the  school  year  has  begun. 

Before  I  read  the  letter,  Mr.  President. 
I  should  like  to  inform  the  Senate  that 
the  two  Senators  from  Michigan  fMr. 
McNamara  and  Mr.  Hart]  fully  support 
my  position  concerning  this  cut.  In  fact, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart] 
indicated  his  intention  to  insert  the  let- 
ter in  the  Record  if  I  did  not  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  excerpt  from 
a  letter  written  by  James  L.  Borough, 
chief,  school  lunch  program.  Department 
of  Education,  State  of  Michigan: 

To  make  a  long  story  short — I  should  like 
to  register  a  serious  objection  to  the  recent 
Instructions  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
School  budgets  have  been  predicated  upon  a 
5-percent  reduction  In  special  milk  claims 
and  have  been  set  for  many  months.  Pric- 
ing arrangements  have  been  determined  prior 
to  the  consideration  of  any  reduction  what- 
soever and  have  also  been  set  for  months.  I 
am  convinced  that  as  a  result  of  these  In- 
sirucUons.  many  schools  will  be  forced  to 
raise  prices  In  order  to  balance  budgets  and 
as  a  consequence  reduce  the  amount  of  milk 
served  to  children. 

It  may  be  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
anticipates  that  out  of  a  $103  million  pro- 
gram, a  S3  miUlon  reduction  will  not  be 
noticeable.  Let  me  assure  you  that  our  share 
of  this  amount  will  be. 

Naturally,  being  somewhat  unaccustomed 
to  such  procedures,  I  cannot  help  but  won- 
der If  in  the  future  based  upon  this  experi- 
ence the  Bureau  could  limit  expenditures 
to  $98  mllUon.  $95  million,  or  $90  million. 

Next  year — what? 

It  Is  one  thing  to  anticipate  a  reduction 
of  funds  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  and  quite  another  to  reduce  an  appro- 
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priation    and    force    unanticipated    adjust- 
ments after  the  year  Is  half  over. 
I  repeat — next  year — what? 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  by 
stating  that  next  year,  if  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  are 
carried  out,  the  school  milk  program  will 
be  virtually  destroyed  and  cut  down  to 
a  small  fraction  of  what  it  has  been  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire] 
has  so  effectively  been  underscoring  in 
recent  days,  I,  too,  have  shared  the  dis- 
appointment which  he  has  voiced  at  the 
reduction  in  the  current  school  milk  pro- 
gram and  the  recommended  reduction 
for  the  year  ahead. 

To  me,  it  is  regrettable  that  in  both 
the  school  lunch  and  school  milk  pro- 
grams, we  do  not  find  a  highly  concen- 
trated effort  made  to  insure  that  those 
who  need  it  most  shall  get  it,  a  concept 
with  which  few  would  quarrel. 

There  is  an  overall  reduction  in  both 
programs,  in  a  day  when  we  are  debat- 
ing the  problem  of  guns  or  butter.  It 
seems  to  me  clear  that  whether  it  be 
guns  or  butter,  we  are  slashing  away  at 
one  defenseless  area  in  our  society. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Congress,  at  least, 
should  maintain  the  present  level  of  the 
school  milk  program  as  well  as  the  school 
lunch  program. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  in  his 
daily  insistence  on  bringing  this  subject 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  serves  us 
all  very  well. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair). 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[No.  18  Leg.  1 

Aiken  Javits  Proxmire 

Anderson  Ix3ng,  Mo.  Rlbicoff 

Boggs  Mansfield  Russell,  S.C. 

Cannon  Morse  Saltonstall 

Dlrksen  Morton  Talmadge 

Hart  Muskie  Thurmond 

Inouye  Nelson  Yoimg.  N.  Dak 

Jackson  Prouty  Yoxing,  Ohio 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
BayhI.  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  MoNDALE],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ty- 
DiNGs]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamaha],  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  MoNTOYA],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smatheks],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neubbrger] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 


Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller],  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  E»KARsoN]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instructed 
to  request  the  attendance  of  absent  Sen- 
ators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  BENNrrr,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Brewster,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Case.  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Cusns,  Mr.  Eastland, 
Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Pong,  Mr. 
Pulbright,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr. 
HicKENLoopER,  Mr,  HiLL,  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
McGovzRN,  Mr.  Mitcalf,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Robertson,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mrs. 
Smith,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Yarborough,  en- 
tered the  Chamber  and  answered  to  their 
names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 


CXII- 


WHY  YOU  SHOULD  BE  QUIET  IN  THE 
HALL 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr  President,  at  the 
Midvale  School  in  Madison,  Wis.,  a 
teacher,  tired  of  student  noise  in  the  hall, 
required  fifth  graders  to  write  an  essay 
entitled:  "Why  You  Should  Be  Quiet  in 
the  Hall." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  would 
be  a  very  useful  essay  for  every  Senator 
to  read. 

The  fifth  grader.  Jim  Shaw,  settled 
everyone's  hash  with  what  I  suspect  is 
the  most  devastating  satire  on  the  cult  of 
conformlsm  uttered  by  man  or  boy  in 
this  century. 

I  a^  unanimous  consent  that  this  es- 
say be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
for  consideration  by  Senators  and  others. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Why  YotT  Should  Be  Quixt  in  the  Hall 

(By  Jim  atiaw,  fifth  grade,  Midvale  School, 
Madison.  WU.) 

Your  reputation  on  being  quiet  (If  you 
have  one)  In  the  hall  will  last  you  the  rest 
of  your  llf»».  It  Is  a  very  valuable  reputation 
to  have,  so  I'm  going  to  talk  about  It. 

First,  talking  in  the  hall  gets  a  very  big 
rage  out  of  the  teacher.  Second,  It  probably 
will  make  you  talk  when  you  are  not  sup- 


posed to  do  it  (like  In  a  hospital,  for  In- 
stance ) .  Third,  if  you  talk  In  Unas  too  much, 
nobody  wir  be  your  friend. 

Talking  when  you  are  not  suppKised  to  Is 
not  at  all  polite.  If  a  professor  came  to 
school,  and  saw  you  talking  In  line,  he 
wouldnt  like  It  at  all.  When  you  grow  up. 
you  will  hardly  have  any  friends  at  all.  The 
Armed  Forces  (Army,  Navy,  Marines,  Air 
Force)  would  like  you  a  lot  better  if  you 
didn't  talk  as  much. 

If  you're  a  Senator,  OK:  but  If  you're  not, 
be  quiet  In  the  halls. 


POLICY  IN  SELECTING  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  SITES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Washington  Star  of 
Thursday,  January  20,  carried  a  news 
story  with  the  headline:  "Integration 
Urged  as  Policy  in  Picking  District  of 
Columbia  School  Sites. "  According  to 
the  Star,  the  Ettstrict  Board  of  Education 
is  being  urged  by  one  of  its  members  "to 
make  an  official  policy  of  ei^couraging 
integration  in  the  selection  of  school  sites 
and  attendance  boundaries." 

Mr.  President,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  am  opposed  to 
such  a  policy,  and  I  shall  be  aJert  to  any 
effort  to  make  such  a  p)ollcy  a  guide- 
line in  the  selection  of  school  sites. 

Education — rather  than  integration — 
remains  the  prime  purpose  and  objective 
of  the  public  school  system.  Apparently, 
some  people  would  invert  the  order  and 
would  have  the  public  school  system  exist 
for  the  overriding  purpose  of  integration, 
with  education  being  secondary.  In  this 
instance,  the  suggestion  is  being  ad- 
vanced that  integration  be  a  State  policy 
in  the  location  of  schools. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education  on 
May  17,  1954,  ruled  that  children  in  pub- 
lic schools  could  not  be  segregated  on  the 
basis  of  race,  as  this  would  contravene 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment.  The  same  Court  ruled  the 
same  day  in  the  case  of  Boiling  against 
Sharpe,  that  racially  segregated  public 
schools  could  not  be  maintained  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  virtue  of  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. But  the  Court  has  never  ruled 
against  de  facto  segregation  nor  against 
racial  imbalance  In  the  public  schools. 
The  Court  only  ruled  that  race  shall 
not  be  a  factor  in  the  assignment  of 
children  to  schools  in  the  public  school 
system. 

The  ruling  cuts  both  ways.  Just  as  it 
prohibits  State-enforced  segregation  of 
a  Negro  child  in  the  public  school  system 
because  of  his  race,  by  any  fair  inter- 
pretation. It  would  also  prohibit  the 
State-enforced  assignment  of  a  white 
child,  solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  to  a 
particular  school  In  order  to  achieve  in- 
tegration or  r9jc\&\  balance.  To  do  that 
would  be  to  deprive  the  white  child  of 
its  liberty  in  violation  of  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  5th  and  14th  amendments. 

By  the  same  token,  the  Court  has  not 
ruled  that  integration  must  be  a  State- 
enforced  factor  in  the  selection  of  public 
school  sites  any  more  than  segregation 
can  be  a  State-enforced  objective  in  such 
selection. 
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TtMivfore.  Ur.  President,  I  insist  that, 
whll«  we  must  abide  by  the  decision  of 
the  Court,  we  are  not  required  to  make 
Integration  the  primary  goal,  the  alpha 
and  omega,  of  the  public  school  system. 

Aa  long  as  it  Is  my  duty  to  act  upon 
budget  requests  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia public  school  system,  I  shall  attempt 
to  act  in  fairness  toward  both  Negro  and 
white  children,  and  I  shall  strive  to 
provide  the  best  educational  programs 
possible  to  all  In  order  that  each  individ- 
ual may  develop  whatever  potential  he 
possesses  to  the  extent  to  which  he  is  in- 
herently capable. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  notion  that 
the  only  quality  education  is  that  educa- 
tion which  has  been  acquired  under 
omdltlons  which  meet  some  preoon- 
oetred  State-enforced  or  pressure-group- 
advanced  theory  of  what  constitutes  a 
proper  radal  mix  or  balance.  I  shall 
continue  to  support  those  public  school 
sites  whleh  best  serve  the  most  students. 
regardleis  of  race,  and  always  with  due 
regard  to  the  recuonable  cost  and  fair 
value  of  the  prt^ierty. 

Mr.  President,  I  aslE  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  news  story 
printed  at  this  p<^t  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
story  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoKD,  as  follows: 

(mm  the  WMhlngton  (D.C.)  Evening  star. 
Jia.  ao.  i»ee] 

iMTMBUTioir  Ubo^  «s  Polict  in  Picking  DC. 
School  Sms 

(By  Hurlet  Orlffltha) 

The  District  Board  of  Sducatlon  wm  urged 
by  on«  of  Its  membara  yeaterday  to  make 
an  oOlolal  policy  of  •noouraging  intagratlon 
la  tba  Mlaotlon  of  acbool  iltea  and  attend- 
ance boundarlea. 

"I  tblnk-ttJa  Is  done  now.  but  I  think  we 
want  it  stated  aomeplace,"  said  Mrs.  LouUe 
B.  Steele,  the  Board  member  who  suggeated 
It.  8be  eald  a  written  guideline  would  help 
the  publlfl  and  echool  admlnlatrators  at  the 
Mune  time. 

A  oomsuittee  to  be  appointed  by  Wesley  S. 
WUUaiaa.  Board  r.halrman.  wUl  look  into  the 
drafttof  of  a  policy  statement  on  the  promo- 
tloa  and  preservation  of  integration  aa  a 
factor  In  ■cbool  planning. 

The  Board  now  haa  guidelines  dating  from 
1M4.  the  year  of  the  Supreme  Court  ruling 
against  eegregated  echooU.  The  g\ildellnea 
are  designed  to  help  the  Integrating  echool 
systam  pretent  ractai  discrimination  or  the 
flouting    at    echool    boundarlea    for    racial 


Sarller.  the  Board  decided  to  revise  Its 
plana  for  replacement  of  the  Ludlow  School 
building  at  Tth  and  O  Street  I7E.  to  avoid 
the  purchase  and  demolition  of  14  homea 
on  the  asQth  side  of  MorrU  Place  NX. 

The  letlstoi  followed  a  tour  of  the  alto 
on  Tueedaj  by  Board  and  aohool  offlolale  in 
tmpoam  te  objecttona  by  Mre.  Marguerite 
Kelly,  DesDocratic  precinct  chairman,  that 
the  oreran  plan  would  displace  600  persons. 
mostty  Hegroee,  and  result  In  de  facto  eeg- 
regktlen. 

The  srlglaal  plans  for  the  new  echool  called 
f«r  dastraotlon  of  all  unite  on  the  north 
sMe  qC  Morris  Plaoe  and  of  another  group 
at  «1M  Tth  Street  end  of  the  south  side. 

The  Board  has  now  decided  that  the  site 
should  be  restolcted  to  the  area  boiinded  by 
6th.  Tth.  sad  MosTlB  Street,  leaving  the  prop- 
arty  oa  the  eoolb  side  e(  Morrla  Plaoe  intact. 

Hm  revlMoo  partlatty  satisfied  lire.  KeUy, 
who  wants  the  slto  to  be  bounded  by  4th. 
5th,  D,  and  I  Streets  KB.— a  square  blocks 
that  taolQde  the  old  Carberry  School  now 
ueed  as  a  warehouse. 


"We  still  protest  the  site  which  takes  73 
homes  and  a  12-unlt  apartment  building  and 
will  displace  a  minimum  of  500  people,"  she 
said  In  a  statement. 

The  Board  approved  some  preliminary 
plans  for  replacement  of  Seaton  Elementary 
School,  to  be  moved  from  Its  present  site 
at  ad  and  I  StreeU  KW.  to  a  site  near  Shlloh 
Baptist  Church,  1500  9th  Street  VW. 

A  tentative  move  arose  during  the  session 
to  drop  the  Board's  advisory  committee  on 
the  District's  model  school  system,  an  ex- 
perimental subsjrstem  In  the  Cardozo  area. 

Its  chairman.  Judge  David  L.  Bazelon. 
chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District,  haa  been  highly  critical  of  what 
he  sees  as  deficiencies  in  the  division. 

Mrs.  Gloria  K.  Roberts,  Board  member  who 
raised  the  question,  made  no  mention  of 
Bazelon  or  his  criticism,  however,  in  suggest- 
ing a  review  of  the  value  of  continued  service 
by  the  advisory  committee. 

The  Board  decided  that  its  president  would 
discuss  the  matter  with  Judge  Bazelon. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  PRIVACY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Catholic  Lawyer  is  an 
excellent  article  entitled  "The  Right  of 
Privacy." 

I  ask  consent  that  this  provocative 
article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Catholic  Lawyer,  autumn  1965] 
Ths  Right  of  Psivact 

The  right  of  privacy  has  been  defined  as 
the  individual's  right  to  be  free  from  unwar- 
ranted intrusions  and  publicity.  It  is,  in  es- 
sence, "the  right  of  the  individual  to  be  let 
alone."  ^  Although  the  right  of  privacy  ap- 
pears to  be  a  recently  emerging  doctrine, 
its  basis  can  be  traced  to  the  laws  of  ancient 
Qreece  and  Rome,  and  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
common  law,"  whereat  protection  was 
granted  only  from  physical  interference  with 
life  and  property.  In  its  development,  a 
trend  has  evolved  which  evidences  a  fuller 
recognition  and  appreciation  of  the  more  in- 
tangible and  spiritual  values  Inherent  in  the 
scope  of  protection  afforded  by  the  right.* 

The  best  known  exposition  of  a  modem 
right  of  privacy  is  found  in  the  often-cited 
law  review  article  by  Samuel  D.  Warren  and 


» Warren  and  Brandels,  "The  Right  to 
Privacy,"  4  Harv.  L.  Rev.  193,  205  (1890). 

'Hofstadter.  "The  Development  of  the 
Bight  of  Privacy  in  New  York"  1-7  (1964); 
Pound,  "Interests  In  Personality,"  28  Harv. 
L.  Rev.  343,  357  (1915).  For  example,  subse- 
quent to  the  passage  of  the  New  York  sUtute, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Oeorgla  condemned 
the  Roherion  decision  as  repugnant  to  the 
ordinary  concepts  of  Justice,  and  espoused 
a  concept  that  there  was  a  distinct  non- 
statutory right  of  privacy  which  is  capable 
of  Jtidlcial  recognition.  Despite  the  lack  of 
common-law  precedent  or  commentary  as  a 
determinative  factor,  support  was  found  for 
the  decision  In  the  natural  law  and  in  the 
State  and  Federal  constitutional  guarantees 
that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  liberty. 
However,  the  use  of  constitutional  guarantees 
as  a  foundation  for  the  right  has  been  criti- 
cised as  being  logically  weak.  The  Consti- 
tution and  Bill  of  Rights,  although  recog- 
nising in  the  abstract  the  existence  of  the 
right  of  privacy,  do  not  allocate  to  each  indi- 
vidual his  specific  personal  rights  against 
such  an  Invasion.  These  provisions  furnish 
only  the  safeguards  and  bulwarks  against 
governmental  power. 

•Hlaer,  "The  Right  of  Privacy:  A  Half 
Century's  Development."  39  Mich.  L.  Rev. 
636,637-38  (1941). 


Louis  D.  Brandei8.«  In  reviewing  early  deci- 
sions granting  relief  for  violation  of  privacy 
on  the  basis  of  defamation,  invasion  of  a 
property  right,  and  breach  of  contract  or  of 
implied  trust,  the  authors  determined  that 
an  underlying  theory  permeated  such  deci- 
sions; this  theory  was  "the  right  of  privacy." 
The  right  of  privacy  is  presently  protected 
in  the  vast  majority  of  Jurisdictions  in  the 
United  States.'  In  some  Jurisdictions  the 
right  is  based  solely  upon  statute;  in  others, 
the  right  finds  its  basis  in  the  Constitution, 
In  the  natural  law  or  as  an  evolution  of  the 
early  common  law.*  In  either  case,  an  ex- 
panded right  of  privacy  is  one  that  has  re- 
ceived only  recent  recognition.  Its  develop- 
ment has  been  revolutionary,  even  in  its 
most  conservative  form,  and  it  has  arisen  in 
an  area  which,  prior  to  1890,  was  only  scant- 
Uy  recognized.  This  note  shall  discuss  the 
present  status  of  the  right  of  each  individual 
to  a  share  of  privacy,  and  will  attempt  to 
predict  the  ultimate  resolution  of  various 
problems  created  by  the  extension  of  the 
right. 

EVOLUTION    AND    SCOPE    Or    THE    COMMON-LAW 
EIGHT 

Intrusion 

In  those  Jurisdictions  which  have  recog- 
nized the  common-law  right  of  privacy,  the 
developing  case  law  has  been  penetrating  and 
extensive.'  Early  in  the  common  law  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  recognized  that  physi- 
cal intrusion  violated  the  right  of  privacy.' 
This  concept  of  unauthorized  intrusion  was 
logically  extended  in  the  case  of  Rhodes  v. 
Graham*  to  the  tapping  of  telephone  wires 
running  into  the  plaintiff's  home.  The  court 
held  that  such  action  constituted  an  un- 
warranted Intrusion;  ergo,  an  invasion  of 
the  right  of  privacy. 

Exposition  of  public  facts 
Generally,  an  act  will  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  privacy  at  comomn  law  if  it  consti- 
tutes a  prying  or  intrusion  into  a  private 
matter  which  would  be  offensive  to  a  reason- 
able man.'»  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  mat- 
ter Is  public,  e.g.,  a  public  document,  death 
certificate,  or  photograph  taken  while  part 
of  the  public  scene,  there  is  no  recognized 
Invasion  because  one  impliedly  consents  to 
the  revelation."  Therefore,  under  normal 
circumstances,  if  a  fact  is  public  in  nature, 
there  can  be  no  intrusion  or  Invasion  of  pri- 


*  Warren  and  Brandels.  supra  note  1, 
isProsser,  Torts  sec.  112  at  831-32   (3d  ed, 

1964). 

•  Comment,  16  U.  Det.  L.J.  78  (1952) .  While 
some  Jurlsdictiona  recognize  the  right  as  an 
evolutionary  concept,  others  do  not.  New 
York,  for  example,  rejected  evolutionary 
foundations  and  pioneered  In  the  statutory 
coverage.  Pavesich  v.  New  England  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  122  Ga.  190,  50  8JE.  68  (1905)  (acceptance 
of  evolutionary  foundations) ;  Roberson  v. 
Rochester  Folding  Box  Co.,  171  N.Y.  538,  64 
N.E.  442  (1902)  (rejection  of  evolutionary 
foundations). 

'See  generally  Qreen,  "The  Right  of  Pri- 
vacy," 27  m.  L.  Rev.  237  (1932). 

»DeMay  v.  Roberta,  48  Mich.  160,  9  N.W. 
146  (1881)  allowed  recovery  against  a  physi- 
cian who  allowed  an  unauthorized  man  to 
accompany  him  during  a  childbirth.  See 
generally  Ludwlg,  "Peace  of  Mind"  In  48 
Pieces  versus  Uniform  Right  of  Privacy,  32 
Itfinn.  L.  Rev.  734,  735  (1948). 

•238  Ky.  226.  37  S.W.2d  46  (1931);  see  also 
McDaniel  v.  Atlanta  Coca  Cola  Bottling  Co., 
60  Oa.  App.  93.  2  S.E.2d  810  (1939),  wherein 
recovery  was  allowed  for  the  use  of  micro- 
phones in  a  hospital  room. 

'•Brci  V.  Smith,  104  N.J.  Eq.  386,  148  Atl.  34 
(ch.  1929).  An  unauthorized  investigation 
into  a  bank  accoimt  was  enjoined.  See 
generally  Proeser,  "Privacy,"  48  Calif.  L.  Rev. 
383,389-92  (1960), 

"  Note,  44  Va.  L.  Rev.  1303  (1958) . 
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vacy  in  obtaining  it.  Analysis  reveals  that 
although  the  public  record  factor  is  of  im- 
portance in  determining  the  difference  be- 
tween public  and  private  facts,  it  is  not  to 
be  considered  conclusive. 

In  the  case  of  Melvin  v.  iJetd."  the  plain- 
tiff, formerly  a  prostitute,  had  been  a  de- 
fendant in  a  sensational  murder  trial.  After 
her  acquittal  she  abandoned  her  prior  profes- 
sion and  became  a  virtuous  member  of  so- 
ciety. Subsequently,  a  motion  picture  was 
exhibited  which  utilized  her  name  and  past 
as  revealed  on  the  record  of  the  murder  trial. 
The  court  held  that  even  though  the  in- 
cidents used  were  part  of  the  public  record, 
the  movie  was  a  direct  invasion  of  her  right 
of  privacy."  Thus,  although  the  disclosure 
in  Melvin  was  of  a  public  record,  the  deci- 
sion is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  there  Is 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  "mores"  test 
by  which  liability  exists  for  publicity  given 
to  those  things  which  the  customs  and  ordi- 
nary views  of  the  community  will  not 
tolerate. 

Disclosure 
In  addition  to  intrusion,  the  common-law 
Jurisdictions  have  also  held  the  public  dis- 
closure of  embarrassing  private  facts,  e.g., 
publicizing  delinquent  accounts,"  to  be  gen- 
erally actionable  as  a  violation  of  the  right  of 
privacy.  In  this  situation,  It  is  the  pub- 
licity afforded  the  private  matter  which  is 
actionable,  not  the  invasion  or  intrusion. 
Hence,  a  garageman  who  notified  the  com- 
munity that  a  customer's  pajmient  was  past 
due  by  means  of  a  sign  posted  In  his  window 
violated  the  customer's  right  of  privacy.'" 
It  Is  important  to  realize  that  truth,  which 
Is  usually  a  defense  to  an  action  for  def- 
amation, is  not  a  defense  to  an  action  for 
Invasion  of  privacy.  Thus,  the  fact  that  the 
plaintiff  actually  owed  the  money  would 
not  alter  the  determination.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  common-law  Jurisdic- 
tions have  been  able  to  develop,  in  the  area 
of  publications,  an  extension  of  the  law  of 
defamation  which  Is  not  confined  by  the 
defense  of  truth." 

Appropriations 
The  most  recently  protected  area,  in 
common-law  Jurisdictions,  deals  with  the 
Individual's  right  to  be  free  from  the  com- 
mercial exploitation  of  his  Identity."  In 
regard  to  this  phase  of  the  common-law 
right,  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  it  applies 
only  to  natural  living  persons;  corporations, 
deceased  persons,  and  animals  are  thus  ex- 
cluded.'«  Generally,  the  exploiution  takes 
the  form  of  appropriation  of  the  plaintiff's 
name  or  likeness  for  the  defendant's  bene- 
fit."     Recovery    for    appropriation    can    be 

"112  Cal.  App.  285,  297  Pac.  91  (1931). 

"Melvin  v.  Reid,  112  Cal.  App.  285,  297 
Pac.  91.  (1931);  see  Man  v.  Rio  Grande  Oil 
Co.,  28  P.  Supp.  845  (N.D.  Cal.  1939) .  Contra, 
Sidis  V.  F.R.  Pub.  Corp..  113  P.  2d  806  (2d 
Clr.  1940). 

"Brents  v.  Morgan,  221  Ky.  765,  299  S.W. 
967  (1927). 

"Ibid;  see  Kacedan,  "The  Right  of  Pri- 
vacy,"  12  B.U.L.  Rev.  353,  37&-79   (1932). 

'"  Proeser,  supra  note  10,  at  398. 

'•  This  area  corresponds  with  that  protected 
by  statute,  see  Ludwlg,  supra  note  8.  at  747. 

"•  See  generally  Nlzer,  supra  note  3.  at  549- 
53.     NY.  Gen.  Bus.  Law,  sec.  397  prohibits 
the  use  of  the  name  or  identity  of  a  nonprofit 
association  or  corporation  organized  exclu- 
sively for  charitable,   patriotic   or  religious 
purposes  for  advertising  purposes  or  purpose 
of   trade.     This   legislation   was  mainly  de- 
signed to  operate  in  regard  to  services  and 
sale  of  goods.     University  of  Notre  Dame  v. 
Twentieth  Century-^ox,  22  App.  Div.  2d  462 
455-66,  266  N.Y.S.  2d  301.  305   (let  Dept's) 
aff'd,   15   N.Y.   2d   904,   207   N.E.   2d   608,   259 
N.Y.S.  2d   832    (1965).   40  Notre  Dame  Law 
330  (1966). 

"  Proeser,  supra  note  10,  at  401. 
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had  if  a  photograph  or  likeness  is  published 
in  or  as  part  of  an  advertisement,  or  used 
in  connection  with  an  article  of  fiction, 
since  either  would  have  an  advanUgeous 
conunerclal  use.  On  the  other  hand,  recov- 
ery has  been  denied  when  an  identity  is 
utilized  In  news  or  material  which  is  edu- 
cational or  informative  in  nature  since  it 
is  the  public  at  large  which  reaps  the  bene- 
fit, and  not  the  defendant.  Between  the 
poles  of  news  and  fiction  there  appear  to 
be  no  guidelines  by  which  the  eventual 
determination  of  a  specific  case  may  be 
reached.  However,  courts  have  generally 
applied  a  de  minimis  rule  in  order  to  avoid 
the  consequences  of  a  violation  of  the  right 
in  extreme  situations. »  For  example,  a 
sailer  who  had  posed  for  a  recruiting  poster 
which  appeared  as  background  In  9  out 
of  8.500  feet  of  film  was  unable  to  recover.'" 

THE   EVOLUTION   AND    SCOPE   or  THE  STATUTORY 
aiOHT   OP  PRIVACY 

Schuyler  v  Curtis'^  was  the  earliest  New 
York  case  acknowledging  the  possible  exist- 
ence of  a  right  to  privacy.  In  Schuyler,  the 
trial  court  enjoined  the  display  of  a  statue 
of  a  deceased  person  because  she  had  not 
attained  public  notoriety.  The  court  of  ap- 
peals, however,  held  that  If  any  right  of 
privacy  existed  at  all.  It  did  not  survive  after 
death  and  could  not  be  enforced  by  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased.  The  tenor  of  the 
court's  opinion  indicated  that  New  York 
was  not  disposed,  at  that  time,  to  recognize 
a  right  of  privacy  as  a  legal  entity,  or  to 
entertain  its  invasion  as  the  basis  for  an 
independent  cause  of  action.  In  Roberson 
V.  Rochester  Folding  Box  Co.,  »»  the  court  of 
appeals  clarified  the  New  York  position  when 
it  declared  that  no  common  law  right  of 
privacy  existed  in  the  State.  This  decision 
was  primarily  based  upon  three  factors:  (1) 
the  lack  of  common  law  precedent;  (2)  the 
mental  character  of  the  injury;  and  (3)  the 
fear  of  a  deluge  of  litigation  .»♦  In  response 
to  the  storm  of  professional  and  popular  dis- 
approval following  this  holding,  the  legisla- 
ture created  a  statutory  right  of  privacy, - 
This  highly  specific  enactment  made  It  both 
a  misdemeanor  and  a  tort  to  make  use  of 
the  name,  portrait  or  picture  of  any  living 
person  for  advertising  purposes,  or  for  pur- 
poses of  trade  without  the  person's  written 
consent. 

Both  the  common  law  and  the  statutory 
Jurisdictions  protect  a  living  person's  iden- 
tity from  commercial  exploitation.  In  the 
statutory  Jurisdictions,  however,  the  legisla- 
ture provides  the  sole  protection.  The  New 
York  statute,  and  those  patterned  after  it,* 


"Ludwlg,  supra  note  8,  at  742. 

"  Freed  v.  Lowes,  Inc.,  175  Misc.  716  24 
N.Y.S.  2d  679  (Sup.  Ct.  1940) . 

"15  N.Y.  Supp.  787  (Sup.  Ct.  1892);  see 
Pavesich  v.  New  England  Life  Ins.  Co..  supra 
note  6,  at  207-10,  50  S.E.  at  75-76. 

'•Supra,  note  6.  Defendant,  without 
knowledge  or  consent  of  plaintiff,  printed  and 
circulated  in  public  places  about  26.000  like- 
nesses of  plaintiff,  a  young  woman,  with  the 
words,  "Flour  of  the  Family"  and  the  name 
of  the  milling  company  on  each  print.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  refused  to  enjoin  the  de- 
fendant. 

"  Kacedan.  supra  note  15,  at  621-22. 

-■"NY.  Sees.  Laws  1903,  ch.  132,  sees.  1,  2 
(embodied  in  NY.  Civ.  Rights  Law,  sees. 
50,  51 ) .  The  statute  was  held  constitutional 
in  Rhodes  v.  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co..  193 
NY.  223,  85  N.E.  1097  (1908).  aff'd,  220  U.S. 
502  (1911) .  See  generally  Hofstadter,  op.  clt. 
supra  note  2,  at  12,  13;  note,  9  St.  John's  L 
Rev.  159  (1934). 

"Okla.  Stat.  Ann.  tit.  21,  sees.  839-40 
(1958)  which  Is  similar  to  the  New  York  leg- 
islation, except  that  it  provides  greater  pro- 
tection of  privacy  by  requiring  the  written 
consent  of   descendants   for  50   years   after 


prohibit  the  use  of  the  name,  portrait  or 
pict\ire  of  any  living  natural  person  with- 
out his  written  consent  for  advertising  pur- 
poses or  purposes  of  trade.''  Although  the 
statutory  right  appears  somewhat  restricted, 
there  has  been  no  significant  difference  of 
application  In  this  area  as  compared  with 
the  conunon  law  Jurisdictions."  Both  stat- 
utory and  common  law  Jurisdictions  recog- 
nize that  the  unauthorized  use  of  another's 
name  or  picture  for  commercial  purposes 
cannot  be  countenanced. 

The  problems  Involved  In  determining  an 
actionable  violation  of  the  right  In  a  statu- 
ton,'  Jurisdiction  are  illustrated  by  the  re- 
cent decision  of  University  of  Notre  Dame 
v.  Twentieth  Century-Fox."  wherein  the 
president  of  the  university  sought  relief 
under  sections  50  and  51  of  the  New  York 
civil  rights  law.  The  court  noted  that  he 
was  named  only  In  two  brief  passages  In  the 
book  "John  Goldfarb.  Please  Come  Home," 
and  not  at  all  In  the  film.  In  applying  the 
de  minimis  rule,  this  was  considered  to  be 
of  "fleeting  and  incidental  nature  which  the 
civil  rights  law  does  not  find  offensive."* 
The  university,  being  an  incorporated  In- 
stitution was  afforded  no  right  of  privacy 
under  the  statute.  The  court  concluded  by 
stating  that  since  Notre  Dame's  grievances 
sounded  In  defamation.  Its  remedy  lay  at 
law  In  libel,  not  In  equity  for  Invasion  of 
the  right  of  privacy. 

Although  the  right-of-prlvacy  statutes 
afford  protection  similar  to  that  offered  in 
common  law  Jurisdictions,  they  have  an  in- 
herent defect  since  their  applicability  is 
severely  limited  to  certain  enumerated  in- 
stances. While  legislation  encompasses  the 
most  common  method  of  Invasion  of  privacy, 
other  flagrant  abuses  actionable  at  common 
law,  such  as  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping, 
are  outside  the  statutory  protection.  In  ad- 
dition, the  statutes  prohibit  only  the  use  of 
a  name  or  likeness.  The  publlcaUon  of  em- 
barrassing Intimate  details  of  private  life  is 
without  their  scope. 

Viewing  the  New  York  statute  mechani- 
cally, It  appears  to  be  plagued  with  a  dual 
character.  Its  penal  sanction  and  the  fact 
that  It  is  unrecognized  in  New  York's  com- 
mon law  require  that  It  be  given  strict  inter- 
pretation." However,  its  remedial  purpose 
would  seem  to  foster  an  expansive  liberal 
construction.  The  resulting  stresses  have 
caused  confusion,  and  have  narrowed  its  ef- 
fectiveness by  limiting  and  restricting  its 
apparent  purpose  to  the  literal  confines  of 
the  statute.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
statute  "has  never  emerged  from  its 
shadow." «  Thus,  In  an  area  where  the 
statutory  right  could  have  surpciaeed  the  pro- 
tection provided  by  the  common  law,  the 
New  York  statute,  instead,  followed  the 
common  law  by  denying  public  institutions. 


the  subject's  death  or.  If  there  are  no  de- 
scendants, it  protects  the  memory  of  the  de- 
ceased for  60  years.  Violation  is  a  felony. 
Utah  Code  Ann.  sees.  76-4-7,  8.  9  (1963) 
follows  New  York  generally  but  includes 
prohibition  of  commercial  exploitation  of 
public  institutions  and  public  offlclals.  It 
also  protects  against  the  use  of  a  deceased's 
likeness  by  requiring  written  consent  of  the 
personal  representative  or  heir.  Va.  Code 
Ann.  sees.  8-650  (1957)  UmlU  protection  to 
residents  of  the  State. 

^  NY.  Civ.  Rlghu  Law,  sees.  60.  61. 

^  Prosser,  supra  note  10,  at  401 . 

*22  App.  Dlv.  2d  462.  266  NY.  S.  2d  301, 
aff'd,  15  NY.  2d  904,  207  N.E.  2d  608  259 
NY.  S.  2d  832  (1965). 

*  University  of  Notre  Dame  v.  Twentieth 
Century-Fox,  22  App.  Dlv.  2d  452.  464.  256 
NY.  S.  2d  301.  304  (Ist  Dept  19661. 

«'  Binnt  v.  Vitograph,  210  N.Y.  61.  56  103 
N.E.  1108,  1110   (1913). 

"Hofstadter.  "The  Development  of  the 
Right  of  Privacy  In  New  York,"  13  (1964). 
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corporations  or  deceasMl  pervoiu  the  right  oX 
privacy." 

Th«  rationale  for  withholding  recognition 
of  a  right  of  privacy  in  a  deceased  person  ap- 
pears to  be  that  It  is  a  personal  right  of  the 
deceased  **  and  further,  that  the  exercise  of 
such  a  right  would  impose  burdensome  re- 
strictions upon  the  freedom  of  the  press. ^' 
This  reasoning,  however,  would  seem  falla- 
cious in  both  respects.  It  is  not  the  de- 
ceased's privacy,  but  that  of  his  relations 
which  is  invaded  by  unwarranted  dlEClosure 
concerning  him."  In  addition,  recognition 
of  the  right  would  not  impose  upon  the  com- 
munications media  any  greater  restriction 
than  now  exists  for  a  living  person,  and  the 
exceptions  relating  to  public  figures  and 
newsworthlness  would  still  be  applicable 
Statutory  protection  against  the  use  of  a  de- 
ceased's likeness  is  already  adopted  to  a 
limited  degree  In  other  States  and  by  the 
Federal  Government.'^  This  type  of  legisla- 
tion appreciates  the  continuing  character  of 
the  deceaMd's  identity,  and  protects  his 
memory  and  those  persons  closely  related  to 
him  from  commercial  exploitation. 

TRX    FKDBHAL    SIGHT    OF    PBrVACT 

Inoreased  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  the 
Individual  In  general,  must  be  accompanied 
by  an  increased  sensitivity  to  the  right  of  an 
indlvlduai  to  be  "left  alone."  The  US.  Su- 
preiB*  Court  recognized  this  right  In  Grts- 
xoold  V.  ConnectUyut*  Although  the  facts  of 
Orinoold  necMsartly  limit  its  conclusion  and 
Impact,  the  recognition  of  any  facet  of  the 
right  of  privacy  must  be  considered  a  signifi- 
cant development.  The  subject  of  the  dis- 
cussion In  Orlswold  was  a  Connecticut  stat- 
ute which  had  historically  made  the  use  of 
contraceptive  devices  a  criminal  offense.  In 
holdlzig  the  statute  to  be  unconstitutional. 
the  Supreme  Court  declared  that  implicit  in 
the  U.S.  Constitution  is  a  right  to  privacy  in 
the  marital  relationship;  that  the  Connecti- 
cut statute  abridged  that  right;  and  that  this 
statute  was  also  in  violation  of  the  process,  as 
stated  in  the  I4th  amendment. 

Thus,  the  Court  has  directly  postulated 
that  a  right  of  privacy  is  extant  in  one  sphere. 
Although  this  sphere  is  the  marital  relation- 
ship, an  historically  sacroeanct  area,  the  case 
may  be  the  precursor  of  significant  applica- 
tions of  the  right  In  other  areas 

It  must  be  streseed  that  the  right,  as  in- 
terpreted in  the  Orlswold  case,  is  a  right  to 
be  free  from  governmental  Interference,  at 
both  the  State  and  Federal  levels.  There- 
fore, any  extensions  of  the  Orlswold  doctrine 
will  be  available  only  as  rights  of  action 
against  governmental  agents.  Invasions,  by 
individuals,  of  the  privacy  of  other  individ- 
uals, whether  that  privacy  be  of  the  marital 
relationship  ot  otherwise,  is  apparently  not 
included  In  Ortawold's  impact.  This  con- 
olualoa  flows  from  the  fact  that  in  other 
areas,  where  governmenUl  interference  with 
individuals  has  been  proscribed  as  violative 

■  Hofwever,  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
N.T.  Oen.  Bus.  Law,  sec.  397  does  provide 
this  protection  for  religious,  benevolent,  and 
educational.  a«<ociatlons. 

»•  Schuyler  ».  CurtU.  147  N.Y.  434.  42  N.E. 
aa(189S). 

>  Oomment.  1963  Wash.  U.L.Q.  109 

"Oreen,  "RelaUonal  Interests,"  29  ni  L. 
Rev.  4M  (1934):  note,  40  Notre  Dame  Law. 
3a4(19«S). 

"^For  the  Statea  involved,  see  supra  note 
ae.  Federal  law  prohibits  the  registration 
of  a  trademark  if  it  consists  "of  or  comprises 
a  name,  portrait,  or  algnature  identifying  a 
particular  living  individual  except  by  bis 
written  coneent.  or  of  the  name,  signature 
or  portrait  of  a  deceaaed  President  of  the 
United  SUtee  during  the  life  of  his  widow. 
If  any,  except  by  the  written  consent  of  the 
widow."  80  SUt.  428  (1946),  IS  U.S.C..  sec. 
10S3(e)  (1964>. 

"3Cin.8.479  (1965). 


of  the  Constitution,  e.g.,  illegal  searches  and 
seizures,  similar  actions  by  individuals  have 
not  been  proecribed. 

CONCLUSION 

The  need  for  legislative  updating  of  the 
right  of  privacy  In  New  York  and  other  States 
with  similar  approaches,  whether  statutory  or 
not.  is  evident.  What  Is  required  Is  Inten- 
sive examination  of  the  current  status  of 
the  position  of  these  Jurisdictions  In  relation 
to  that  of  other  States  and  foreign  countries. 
Original  legislation  is  necessary  not  only  to 
place  these  Jurisdictions  at  the  level  of  the 
more  liberal  Jurisdictions,  but  also  to  Insure 
the  proper  development  of  this  right  within 
a  dynamic  society.  The  nationwide  syndi- 
cated press  and  network  communication  sys- 
tems require  that  the  Individual  be  afforded 
a  more  uniform  protection,  since  these  scien- 
tific advances  have  multiplied  the  potential 
for  infringement  of  his  privacy.  In  addi- 
tion, the  advent  of  electronic  eavesdropping 
devices  greatly  Increases  the  possibility  of 
Intrusions  designed  solely  to  acquire  and 
disclose  Injurious  Information  in  order  to 
satisfy  personal  vengeance.  Such  activity 
would  not  constitute  commercial  exploita- 
tion, and  If  the  Information  was  truthful,  the 
injured  party  would  lack  a  remedy  Lastly, 
If  a  New  York  revision  Is  effected,  there 
exists  the  distinct  possibility  that  It  may  be 
adopted  as  the  nucleus  of  uniform  legisla- 
tion. With  this  In  mind,  It  seems  that  New 
York  should  enlarge  the  right  of  privacy 
and  overcome  the  inadequacies  created  by 
anachronistic  approaches,  theriby  creating 
a  common  denominator  in  an  area  otherwise 
without  a  standard. 


"WHY  CANT  YOU  STAY  WITH  YOUR 
CHILD   IN   THE   HOSPITAL?" 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  leading 
article  In  the  January  23  issue  of  Parade 
was  an  article  entitled,  "When  He's  in  the 
Hospital,  Why  Can't  You  Stay  With  Your 
Child?"  The  article  pointed  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  allowing  parents  of  young 
patients  to  visit  freely,  even  stay  with, 
their  children. 

It  is  a  thoughtful,  provocative  piece 
and  I  was  pleased  to  note  that,  of  the 
relatively  few  hospitals  in  the  United 
States  which  have  unlimited  visiting  and 
livlng-in  facilities  for  parents  of  small 
children,  a  121-bed  rural  hospital  in 
Flemington,  N.J.,  sets  so  splendid  an 
example  that  medical  men  have  come 
from  as  far  as  South  America  and  Ceylon 
to  see  the  system  in  operation. 

The  article  points  out  that  at  the  Hun- 
terdon Medical  Center  visiting  hours  are 
unlimited  for  parents  of  children  up  to 
14,  and  a  parent  may  room  in  with  any 
child  up  to  14.  In  75  percent  of  the  cases, 
the  mother  stays  with  her  child.  She 
may  dress  and  bathe  the  child:  be  with 
him  through  every  phase  of  his  hospital 
stay  except  In  the  operating  room.  She 
may  give  him  pills  or  liquid  medication 
under  supervision  of  a  nurse,  may  hold 
and  comfort  the  child  during  spinal  tap 
and  catheterization. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  the  article 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

When  Hs's  in  the  Hospital  Why  Cant  You 

Stat  WrrH  Your  Child? 

( By  Peggy  Mann ) 

"That's  my  mummy's  chair.  Don't  take  it 
away." 


Obligingly  the  nurse  returned  the  hospital 
chair  to  its  place  beside  the  child's  crib,  and 
Laura,  2V4,  lay  for  hours  staring  out  through 
prisonlike  bars  at  the  empty  seat. 

She  was  in  her  quiet  way  helping  to  foment 
a  major  revolution  that  has  dramatically 
affected  most  of  the  pediatric  wards  In  Great 
Britain  In  the  past  10  years — a  revolution 
that  can,  with  the  cooperation  of  local  com- 
munities, be  extended  to  every  hospital  In 
the  United  States  which  accepts  small  chil- 
dren. 

Parental  visiting  procedures  are  perhaps 
the  most  anachronistic  feature  of  hospital 
care  in  America  today.  In  many  hospitals 
parents  are  allowed  to  visit  their  sick  toddlers 
only  twice  a  week.  Of  some  5,560  general 
hospitals  in  this  country,  a  mere  28  provide 
facilities  for  parents  to  remain  overnight 
with  their  sick  children.  (One  of  these,  the 
Hunterdon  Medical  Center,  is  described  in 
the  accompanying  text.) 

In  Great  Britain  the  statistics  are  startiing- 
ly  different.  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  hos- 
pitals that  accept  small  children  allow  un- 
restricted visiting  by  parents,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  these  also  permit  parents  of  toddlers 
to  room-in  with  their  hospitalized  child. 
This  situation  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
campaign  spearheaded  by  a  tali,  gentle, 
Scottish-born  psychoanalyst,  James  Robert- 
son, who  has  recently  concluded  a  tour  of 
this  country.  After  meeting  with  numerous 
American  pediatricians,  nurses,  hospital  au- 
thorities, and  young  mothers,  Robertson  is 
convinced  that  today  any  American  com- 
munity— following  the  basic  pattern  set  by 
Britain's  campaigning  parents — can  achieve 
Impressive  results.  "American  doctors  and 
hospital  administrators,"  he  says,  "are  far 
more  willing  than  ever  before  to  listen  to  the 
case  for  unlimited  visiting  and  rooming-ln. 
The  climate  now  is  right." 

A    15-YEAR    CAMPAIGN 

The  climate  was  far  from  right  when  James 
Robertson  began  his  campaign  in  Britain 
some  15  years  ago.  At  first  little  Laura  was 
his  only  aid.  Using  a  simple  hand-held 
camera.  Robertson  made  a  film  that  revealed 
the  close-up  reactions  of  the  small  child  sud- 
denly left  alone  in  a  white-robed  world  of 
strangers — allowed  to  see  her  parents  for  one 
brief  visiting  hour  every  other  day.  During 
the  remaining  interminable  time  the  child 
tried  her  best  to  cope  with  the  situation. 
Her  best  was  not  very  good. 

The  best  of  any  hospitalized  child  of  pre- 
school age  is  never  very  good  If  the  youngster 
is  separated  from  his  mother. 

Robertson — a  member  of  Britain's  world- 
famed  Tavistock  Child  Development  Research 
Unit — has  observed  hundreds  of  hospitalized 
British,  American,  and  West  European  chil- 
dren as  part  of  his  pioneering  efforts  to  right 
an  incredibly  archaic  blind  spot  in  the  care 
of  small  children  in  hospitals.  His  studies 
have  proved  conclusively  that  no  matter  how 
much  toddlers  and  their  individual  histories 
may  differ,  the  aftereffects  of  a  motherless 
hospital  situation  are  always  basically  the 
same.  "Upon  a  small  child's  return  home," 
says  Robertson,  "he  almost  invariably  shows 
acute  behavior  difflculties  which  usually  per- 
sist for  weelcs  or  months  and  which  can  per- 
manently Impair  personality  development. 
This  is  true  even  when  the  youngster  has 
received  the  highest  quality  of  care,  kindness, 
and  affection  from  doctors  and  nurses." 

Laura  provided  an  eloquent  example  of 
this.  Her  name  had  been  chosen  completely 
at  random  from  a  list  of  toddlers  scheduled 
for  minor  operations.  She  proved  a  beauti- 
ful, blonde  child,  unusually  well  adjusted, 
secure,  self-possessed  and  unspoiled. 

She  entered  the  hospital  a  week  later. 
Tricked  by  an  invitation  to  "come  and  see 
the  rocking  horse."  she  obediently  allowed 
herself  to  be  led  away  from  her  mother  by 
a  total  stranger,  who  promptly  stripped  off 
her  clothes  and  immersed  her  in  an  immense 
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bathtub.  Most  small  children  scream  with 
indignation  and  terror  at  this  point,  but 
Laura,  after  an  initial  spasm  of  tears,  gath- 
ered herself  together  and  cooperated  with 
the  nurse,  who  proceeded  to  dress  her  in  a 
sterile,  shapeless  hospital  gown. 

The  following  morning  when  her  mother 
came  to  visit  she  was  told  by  the  ward  nurses 
that  Laura  had  'settled  In"  very  nicely  and 
had  not  cried  at  all.  Many  other  youngsters 
went  into  hysterics,  moaned  and  rocked  in 
misery,  banged  their  neads  against  their  crib 
or  wept  and  walled  unceasingly. 

Laura's  tears  came  only  when  visiting  hour 
was  over.  Then  her  sobs  and  piercing  screams 
of  "Mummy  don't  leave  me  here"  seemed  to 
bear  out  the  hospital's  contention  that  visits 
from  the  parents  merely  upset  young  chil- 
dren. 

The  trouble  continued  when  Laura  re- 
turned home.  "It  always  does."  says  Robert- 
son. 

Laura,  who  had  been  a  very  Independent 
little  girl,  now  screamed  in  terror  whenever 
her  mother  was  out  of  sight.  She  would 
snuggle  in  her  mother's  arms,  then  without 
warning  sit  bolt  upright  and  sock  her  mother 
with  hard-cienched  fists  or  scratch  her  face. 
"where  was  you?" 

The  child  had,  since  infancy,  slept  undis- 
turbed through  the  night.  Now  she  would 
not  close  her  eyes  unless  her  mother  was 
in  the  cot  by  her  crib.  She  would  scream 
out  In  her  sleep  and  wake  up  sobbing,  "I'm 
not  a  naughty  girl.  I'm  not.  Please  don't 
send  me  there  again."  Or,  awake,  she  would 
demand  with  tearful  belligerence,  "Where 
was  you  all  that  time?" 

Laura's  reactions,  says  Robertson,  were 
basically  those  of  almost  every  toddler  who 
undergoes  this  motherless  hospital  situation: 
extreme  overdependence  on  the  mother 
coupled  with  outbursts  of  aggression  to- 
ward her.  The  mothers  reactions  were  typi- 
cal, too.  "She  seems  to  blame  me  for  some- 
thing,"  she   told   Robertson,   bewildered. 

James  Robertson  at  first  took  his  film,  "A 
Two- Year-Old  Goes  to  Hospital,"  to  members 
of  the  medical  and  nursing  professions.  The 
initial  reactions  were  vehement  attempts 
to  deny  Its  validity.  But  the  Minister  of 
Health  took  cognizance  of  the  controversy, 
and  on  June  12,  1956,  he  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  study  the  matter.  They  did  so — 
for  2  years. 

Meanwhile,  Robertson  produced  another 
film  about  a  little  girl  9  months  younger  than 
Laura.  Sally  entered  Amersham  General,  one 
of  the  few  hospitals  in  BriUin  which  routine- 
ly Invite  mothers  to  room  in.  Sally's  mother 
had  a  cot  in  her  daughter's  small  glassed-in 
cubicle,  shared  kitchen  facilities  with  oth- 
er mothers,  and  was  encouraged  to  help  in 
tile  care  of  her  child.  Although  Sally's 
operation  proved  surgically  more  difficult 
than  Laura's,  she  returned  home  and  took 
up  her  life  where  she  had  left  off.  There 
were  no  traumatic  psychological  aftereffects 
whatsoever. 

The  film  "Going  to  Hospital  With  Mother," 
shown  In  conjunction  with  the  saga  of  Laura, 
made  Robertson's  point  doubly  eloquent.  The 
following  year  the  Goveriunenfs  40-page  re- 
port on  the  subject  was  published.  It  con- 
tained many  valuable  recommendations.  But 
tile  two  most  Important  advocated  (1)  that 
the  parents  of  any  hospitalized  child  should 
be  granted  unrestricted  visiting  privileges — 
and  should  help  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
care  of  the  child  and  (2)  that  mothers  of 
children  under  5  should  be  allowed— indeed 
encouraged — to  room  in  with  their  young- 
sters and  that  accommodations  should  be 
provided. 

The  Minister  of  Health  made  it  clear  that 
the  recommendations  were  to  be  regarded 
as  official  Government  policy. 

But  official  reports  can  easily  be  pigeon- 
holed.    A  year  after  the  report  was  issued, 


only  some  30  hospitals  had  made  much  ef- 
fort to  follow  its  recommendations. 

The  report  was  not,  however,  ignored  by 
mothers.  In  1960  a  meeting  was  organized 
by  a  London  housewife,  Mrs.  James  Thomas 
Robertson's  films  were  shown,  and  In  the 
ensuing  discussion  an  organization  was 
born:  Mother  Care  for  Children  In  Hospital, 
It  Is  now  nationwide  with  some  70  local 
branches. 

The  methods  and  arguments  used  by  these 
parents  have  been  extraordinarily  success- 
ful. In  February  1965  the  Minister  of  Health 
announced  that  660  of  the  853  hospitals  that 
admitted  children  were  allowing  unrestrict- 
ed visiting  by  parents.  An  additional  48 
hospitals  had  adopted  extremely  generous 
visiting  hours.  And  all  new  hospitals  being 
built,  or  old  hospitals  being  modernized, 
were  to  have  8  separate  roomlng-ln  cu- 
bicles for  every  20  children's  beds. 

What  Is  the  current  situation  in  American 
hospitals?  The  relatively  few  hospitals  that 
do  permit  the  mother  to  room  in  usually  do 
so  only  if  the  child  has  a  private  or  semi- 
private  room  According  to  Dr  Claire  Pagln. 
who  has  done  an  extensive  study  of  the  sub- 
ject, even  in  these  hospitals  "the  mother  is 
*  *  •  often  Ignored  as  though  she  were  not 
there  at  all.  As  for  unlimited  visiting,  there 
are  hospitals  scattered  throughout  the  corn- 
try  which  allow  it,  but  they  are  certalnlv 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule" 

American  parents  who  wish  to  press  for 
unlimited  visiting  and  roomlng-in  accom- 
modations have  no  Government  proclamation 
to  aid  them.  However,  they  have  an  equal- 
ly effective  tool  Most  American  hospitals 
are  dependent  upon  local  communities  for 
financial  support.  Local  organizations  mav 
offer  to  help  the  hospital — if  the  annual 
drive  is  devoted  in  part  to  raising  money 
for  added  roomlng-in  accommodations.  Or 
chapters  may  organize  their  own  drives. 

Mothers  can  also  show  willingness  to  help 
the  hospital  meet  any  problems  that  may 
arise  In  regard  to  unrestricted  visiting.  For 
example,  many  MCCH  chapters  have  orga- 
nized a  baby  sitting  service  available  to  the 
mother  who  must  leave  her  other  children 
when  she  visits  her  hospitalized  youngster. 
All  MCCH  chapters  act  as  clearinghouses 
for  the  latest  Information  about  parental 
T.'lslting  at  nearby  hospitals.  And  a  nation- 
al newsletter  gives  mothers  ammunition  by 
pointing  out  the  changes  in  visiting  policies 
being  made  by  hospitals  throughout  the 
country,  Copies  of  these  newsletters  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  Mother  Care  for 
Children  in  Hospital,  c  o  Mr.  N.  Safford,  16 
Berwyn  Road,  Surrey,  England. 
How  do  local  groups  operate? 
Most  BritUh  MCCH  chapters  have  started 
with  a  few  telephone  calls  plus  a  letter  to  a 
local  newspaper  stating  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  first  meeting.  This  invari- 
ably results  in  a  surprisingly  good  turnout. 
Invitations  are  also  extended  to  local  hos- 
pital authorities  and  pediatricians. 

At  the  first  meeting  British  MCCH  chapters 
generally  show  Robertson's  two  films.  These 
are  now  available  at  minimal  cost  from: 
New  York  University  Film  Library,  26  Wash- 
ington Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  Robertson's 
two  books  on  the  subject  are  also  now  avaU- 
able  here:  "Young  Children  in  Hospitals" 
(Basic  Books)  and  "Hospitals  and  Children: 
A  Parents'-Eye  View  (International  Universi- 
ties Press ) . 

A  committee  is  appointed  to  investigate 
the  visiting  hours  and  rooming-ln  situation 
of  hospitals  in  the  vicinity  which  accept 
children.  The  next  step  is  to  visit  local  hos- 
pital authorities  In  order  to  discuss  these 
questions,  "it  is  important."  says  Roberteon, 
"that  the  matter  be  treated  as  a  common 
concern.  And  mothers  should  repeatedly 
point  this  out  In  their  answers  to  the  objec- 
tions they  are  likely  to  receive." 
What  are  these  objections? 
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Dr.  Harold  Goldstein,  chief  of  pediatrics  of 
the  Central  Manhattan  Medical  Group 
(Which  favors  roomlng-in) ,  says,  "The  heads 
of  numerous  children's  pavilions  or  pediatric 
wards  are  very  often  doctors  who  also  spe- 
cialize in  Infectious  diseases  or  virology  and 
immunology.  They  have  stressed  the  idea 
of  increased  cross-Infection  if  parents  were 
permitted  to  wander  at  will  in  and  out  of 
the  children's  sections." 

Actually,  however,  exactly  the  contrary  has 
proved  to  be  the  case.  As  the  highly  re- 
spected British  medical  magazine  Lancet 
puts  it:  "There  Is  a  decrease  in  cross-Infec- 
tion when  there  Is  more  handling  by  the 
mother,  "  rhe  reason?  When  the  child  is 
"specialed"  by  his  motlier,  "his  contact  with 
multiple  caretakers  Is  reduced." 

"Settling  in"  is  another  argument.  Most 
children  do  tend  eventually  to  adapt  to  the 
hospital  routine.  They  erupt  into  emotional 
displays  only  when  parents  visit  and  when 
they  dei>art.  "But,"  says  Robertson,  "we 
know  now  that  the  visits  of  the  parents,  far 
from  making  the  unhapplness,  reveals  the 
desperate  unhapplness  that  Is  already  there. 
Furthermore,  a  small  child  has  no  time  sense. 
Each  time  his  mother  leaves  he  believes  it 
may  be  forever." 

a  genuine  heij> 

Another  common  hospital  objection:  Un- 
limited visiting  of  parents  interferes  with 
hospital  routine. 

Again,  the  opposite  has  proved  to  be  true 
The  quiet  coming  and  going  of  parents  at 
various  times  during  the  day  and  evening 
means  avoiding  the  congestion  and  excite- 
ment of  rigidly  restricted  visiting  hours  in 
which  a  sudden  flood  of  parents  does  create 
minor  havoc  among  the  children— and,  con- 
sequently, the  staff.  The  mother  can  also 
be  a  genuine  help  to  the  hospital  staff  if 
she  is  allowed  to  play  a  part  In  the  care 
of  her  child. 

Britain's  Amersham  General  Hospital  has 
had  over  a  decade  of  experience  with  room- 
lng-in mothers  for  children  under  5  and 
with  unlimited  visiting  hours  for  parenu  of 
all  children.  The  statement  of  the  chief 
pediatrician  seems  to  sum  up  succinctly  the 
answers  to  all  objections  raised  by  other  hos- 
pital ofllclals:  "We  have  found  that  the  moth- 
er's presence  helps  the  hospitalized  child  re- 
cover more  quickly  and  eliminates  the  prob- 
lem of  a  distressed  child  at  home  afterward." 

If  you  are  the  mother  of  a  young  child 
have  you  ever  asked  about  the  vUitlng-hour 
policies  of  the  hospital  with  which  your 
pediatrician  is  connected?  "Too  many  moth- 
ers." says  Robertson,  "wait  imtil  emergency 
descends  before  learning  the  answers  to  this 
question.  Then  it  is  usually  too  late  for  ef- 
fective action." 

In  most  American  communities  this  Is  a 
situation  which  cries  out  for  change.  It  Is 
also  a  situation  of  which  you  can  say  with 
certitude:  "I  can  do  something  about  this." 

HOW    BOO114IN0-1N    WORKS    IN    ONE    HOSPriAL 

Of  the  relatively  few  hospitals  in  the  United 
States  which  have  unlimited  visiting  and 
roomlng-ln  faciUtles  for  parents  of  small 
children,  a  121-bed  rural  hospital  in  Flem- 
ington, N.J  .  sets  so  splendid  an  example  that 
medical  men  have  come  from  as  far  as  South 
America  and  Ceylon  to  see  the  system  In 
operation. 

At  Hunterdon  Medical  Center  visiting 
hours  are  unlimited  for  parents  of  children 
up  to  14,  and  a  parent  may  room  in  with 
any  child  up  to  14.  In  75  percent  of  the 
cases,  the  mother  stays  with  hw  child.  She 
may  dress  and  bathe  the  child,  be  with  him 
through  every  phase  of  his  hospital  lUy 
except  in  the  operating  room.  She  may  give 
him  pills  or  liquid  medication  tinder  tuper- 
vision  of  a  nurse,  may  hold  and  comfort  the 
child  during  spinal  tap  and  catheterization. 
"She's  there  strictly  for  moral  support."  says 
Chief  Pediatrician  Avrum  Kstcher. 
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COMMUNITY  ANTENNA  TELEVISION 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  In 
recent  days,  I  have  received  many  hun- 
dreds of  letters  from  constituents  who 
are  subacribers  to  community  antenna 
television  and  who  are  concerned  for  the 
future  of  this  Industry  which  currently 
provides  superior  reception  for  those 
many  thousands  of  citizens  who  live  In 
fringe  areas. 

The  CATV  subscriber  Is  concerned 
with  anticipated  rulings  of  the  FCC. 
Many  of  their  letters  raise  specific  ques- 
tions about  the  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  need  for  the  Congress  to 
act  In  this  matter. 

My  own  Inquiries  Into  the  background 
of  this  issue  Indicate  that  the  Congress 
interested  Itself  in  the  case  in  1958.  1959, 
and  1960.  Extensive  hearings  were  held 
but  opposition  of  CATV  owners  and  op- 
erators to  any  action  by  the  Congress 
prevented  a  satisfactory  resolution  of  the 
question. 

As  far  back  as  1961,  the  FCC  asserted 
Its  authority  over  certain  aspects  of  the 
CATV  system  and  was  sustained  by  the 
courts.  Although  it  has  been  reluctant 
to  move  further  into  this  field,  the  ab- 
sence of  congressional  action  and  the 
growth  of  the  industry  have  required  It 
to  continue  to  study  the  Issue.  A  brief 
history  of  these  considerations  is  pro- 
vided in  a  recent  letter  from  the  FCC 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Communications. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

FDKBAL  OOIUCTTMTCATIONS  COMMISSION, 

Wttthtnffton,  D.C..  January  24.  1966. 
HOQ.  JOHK  O.  Pabtoeb, 
Chainnan,   Subcommittee   on   Communica- 
tUma.  US.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dkas  Ms.  Chaixican:  In  Ugbt  of  recent 
Inquiries  and  Interest  concerning  conunu- 
nlty  antenna  televlxion  (CATV)  matters 
now  before  the  Commiulon,  I  thought  it 
might  be  helpful  to  bring  you  and  the 
committee  up  to  date  on  our  current  activ- 
ities In  thU  Important  Held. 

The  Commission,  as  the  committee  la 
aware,  has  long  been  concerned  with  the 
matter  of  CATV  growth  and  its  impact  upon 
the  fullest  development  of  our  nationwide 
television  ayatem.  We  have  had  these  long- 
standing CATV  questions  under  close  and 
active  study  In  a  number  of  proceedings 
dating  back  to  the  late  1950*8.  In  our  May 
1061  decision  of  Carter  Mountain  Trans- 
mission Corp.  (33  F.C.G.  469).  the  Commis- 
sion ssssitud  Jurisdiction  over  common  car- 
rier mldowaves  aarvlng  CATV  systems,  a 
Jurisdiction  which  was  subsequently  sus- 
talasd  by  the  oourU  (831  F.  Sd  369  (CA. 
D.C.)  oert.  den.  875  VS.  961).  FoUowlng 
our  Carter  Mountain  decision,  the  Commis- 
sion oommeaced  further  Intenalve  studies 
and  soeumulated  additional  data  on  the 
overall  CATV  situation.  These  have  enabled 
us  to  procsed  to  oome  to  grips  with  the  swlft- 
movlng  d*velo|>mants  In  this  fteld. 

m  April  1966i  the  Commlsalon  adopted 
rules  co>v«minff  the  grant  of  microwave  au- 
thoflatloos  bslng  used  to  relay  television 
signals  to  CATV  systems  (first  report  and 
ardsr.doelBstMos.l4M6ssdlS38S).  Ingsn- 
vni,  tbsss  miss  require  that  any  mlcro- 
■sis  ssi'isd  OATV  system,  upon  reqiust, 
oury  ths  stgiMls  at  local  statlaos  and  re- 
train Ztcoi  dupltwatlng  thslr  programs  from 
16  days  bsfOr*  and  after  the  local  brosdoast. 


Preexisting  microwave  licensees  were  not 
immediately  subject  to  these  new  microwave 
rules,  but  wlU  generally  be  required  to  come 
into  compliance  at  their  license  renewal 
time.  These  licenses  generally  expire  on 
February  1.  1966.  and  applications  for  their 
renewal,  which  are  now  pending  before  the 
Commission,  will  be  acted  upon  as  soon  as 
feasible  consistent  with  our  consideration  of 
other  basic  CATV  matters  in  doclcet  No 
16971.  discussed  below.  Individual  requests 
for  waiver  and  exemption  from  these  rules 
will,  of  course,  be  considered. 

On  the  same  date  in  April  1965,  the  Com- 
mission also  instituted  a  further  CATV  rule- 
making proceeding,  divided  into  two  parts, 
which  is  presently  in  progress.  ( Notice  of  in- 
quiry and  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking, 
docket  No.  16971.)  Part  I  of  this  proceeding 
proposed  to  finalize  the  Commission's  inital 
conclusion  that  it  had  and  should  also  ex- 
ercise Jurisdiction  over  the  CATV  systems  not 
served  by  microwaves  and.  pursuant  thereto, 
to  extend  to  them  the  same  requirements 
now  governing  the  microwave-served  systems. 
In  part  II  of  the  proceeding,  the  Commission 
initiated  an  inquiry  looking  toward  p>ossible 
riilemaking  on  broader  questions  posed  by 
the  trend  of  CATV  development.  These  in- 
cluded the  effects  on  independent  OHP  sta- 
tions In  major  markets  of  CATV  entry  into 
those  markets;  possible  limitations  on  the 
long-distance  extension  of  stations'  signals 
by  CATV  and  on  CATV  program  origination. 
together  with  several  other  matters  related 
to  CATV  impact  on  our  broadcast  system. 
Part  II  also  included  a  notice  of  profKised 
rulemal^ng  under  which  rules  or  other  meas- 
ures. Interim  or  final,  might  be  taken  to  deal 
effectively  with  some  of  the  more  pressing 
problem  areas. 

Interested  parties  have,  of  course,  been 
provided  an  opportunity  to  submit  counter- 
propKseals.  comments  and  replies  on  the  mat- 
ters raised  by  the  Commission's  proposals  and 
inquiry.  All  such  filings  have  now  been  com- 
pleted. No  final  action  on  any  aspect  of  this 
matter  (docket  No.  15971)  has  been  taken  to 
date.  However,  the  Commission  has  now 
scheduled  a  meeting  with  its  staff  for  Feb- 
ruary 10.  1966.  at  which  time  it  will  consider 
the  issues  Involved  In  light  of  the  commei^l" 
addressed  to  them. 

The  Commission  intends  to  resolve  as  many 
of  these  CATV  questions  as  it  can  as  soon  as 
It  can.  It  is  not  possible  at  this  stage  to 
know  what  and  when  final  action  will  be 
taken.  In  light  of  the  complex  and  extensive 
record  before  us.  I  believe  that  no  dispositive 
action  win  be  taken  at  our  February  10  meet- 
ing, and  that  subsequent  meetings  will  be  re- 
quired for  our  final  decisions. 

I  trust  that  the  foregoing  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you  and  the  committee.  I  will,  of 
course,  be  pleased  to  keep  you  advised  of 
further  developments  in  these  areas  and  cer- 
tainly of  any  actions  taken  by  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  'WnxiAM  Henry, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  it 
will  be  noted  that  the  Commission  has 
taken  testimony  and  received  comments 
from  all  interested  parties  and  that  It 
has  not  taken  any  final  action.  In  fact, 
the  letter  from  the  Commission  indicates 
that  whatever  action  they  may  take  will 
require  additional  meetings  subsequent 
to  February  10. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  FCC  to  act  In 
matters  of  CATV  under  present  legis- 
lation can  only  be  determined  by  the 
courts.  The  need  for  congressional 
action  in  this  matter  cannot  be  decided 
until  the  Congress  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  review  the  opinion  of  the  FCC. 


In  the  meantime,  I  think  it  only  proper 
for  those  of  us  who  have  received  so 
much  mail  on  this  matter  to  inform  the 
FCC  of  the  views  of  our  constitutents. 
I  have  done  so. 


REGULATION    OF    CLINICAL 
LABORATORIES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem of  those  clinical  laboratories  which 
render  Inferior  service  continues  to  be 
a  major  interest  of  professionals  in  the 
health  field.  The  Governing  Council  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association, 
at  Its  most  recent  annual  meeting, 
adopted  a  resolution  expressing  the  con- 
cern of  the  Association  and  its  member- 
ship on  this  topic. 

Enactment  of  the  Clinical  Laboratory 
Control  Act  of  1965,  S.  2184,  would  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  the  public  impaired 
by  ineflBcient  clinical  laboratories.  This 
measure,  Introduced  last  year  by  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy], and  myself  is  presently  pending 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  It  establishes  con- 
trols by  the  Public  Health  Service  over 
all  clinical  laboratories  operating  in  in- 
terstate commerce.  In  addition  to  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  this 
proposal  has  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society  and  professional 
groups  in  the  clinical  laboratory  field. 
I  am  pressing  for  hearings  this  year  on 
this  measure  which  is  so  important  to 
the  protection  of  the  public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

RscuLATioN  or  Clinical  Laboratokiks 

The  proper  performance  of  laboratory  and 
blood  banking  services  is  of  vital  concern  to 
the  public  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  our 
citizens.  Improper  performance  of  a  labo- 
ratory procedure  may  induce  an  erroneous 
diagnosis  or  contribute  to  the  selection  of 
an  Inappropriate  method  of  treatment,  re- 
sulting in  Illness  or  unnecessary  disability, 
hospitalization,  injury  or  even  death. 

The  rapidly  Increasing  complexity  and 
scope  of  laboratory  procedures  demands  a 
greater  knowledge  of  developing  aclentiflc 
techniques.  Despite  this  fact,  a  minority  of 
States  have  laws  regulating  procedures  and 
practices  of  clinical  laboratories  and  blood 
banks. 

The  American  PubUc  Health  Association 
urges: 

1.  The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  to  de- 
velop recommendations  on  minimal  stand- 
ards and  on  Improvement  of  services  of  clini- 
cal laboratories  and  blood  banks. 

2.  Each  State  health  department  to  as- 
sess the  situation  In  Its  State  and  where 
necessary  obtain  appropriate  legislation  to 
regulate  practices  in  clinical  laboratories  and 
blood  banks. 

3.  State  health  departments  to  provide 
consultation  and  training  programs  to  assist 
clinical  laboratories  and  blood  banks  in 
meeting  established  standards. 

4.  Supi>ort  of  the  principle  contained  in 
legislation  introduced  Into  the  89th  Congress 
which  wotild  regulate  practices  of  clinical 
laboratories  engaged  in  Interstate  commerce. 

(Adopted  by  the  Ooveming  Council  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  October 
20,  1966.) 
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ADDRESS  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY  ON  THE  OCCASION  OP 
THE  TRUMAN  AWARD 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  significant  contributions  of  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  to  achievement  of 
world  peace  were  recounted  by  Vice  Pres- 
ident Hubert  H.  Humphrey  in  Kansas 
City  late  last  year.  The  tribute  was  in- 
cluded in  remarks  of  the  Vice  President 
on  the  occasion  of  his  receipt  of  the 
Harry  S.  Truman  Commendation  Award 
for  dedicated  service  to  world  peace  and 
for  building  bonds  of  friendship  between 
Israel  and  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  his  remarks  to  President 
Truman.  Vice  President  Humphrey  out- 
lined recent  progress  in  the  development 
of  Israel.  He  points  particularly  to  the 
spirit  of  the  country  which  has  given  the 
people  the  will  to  make  the  desert  bloom 
in  the  years  following  its  declaration  as 
a  State  in  May  1948. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  Kansas  City  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks   of  Vick  PaEsmcNT   Httbekt   Hum- 
phrey, Truman  Award,  Kansas  CrrT,  Mo., 

Decembek  19,  1965 

I  am  highly  honored  to  receive  from  you, 
Mr.  President,  the  Harry  S.  Tr\iman  Commen- 
dation Award. 

But  I  feel  that  I  should  be  giving  it  to  you 
rather  than  the  other  way  around. 

Mr.  President,  if  anyone  deserves  the  high- 
est commendation  for  dedicated  servfte  to 
world  peace  and  for  building  bonds  of  friend- 
ship between  Israel  and  the  United  States,  it 
is  you. 

You  ended  World  War  n  and  brought  peace 
to  a  weary  and  shattered  world. 

You  transformed  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt's vision  of  a  United  Nations  into  reality. 

You  took  the  historic  decision  to  aid  Greece 
and  Turkey  when  the  flames  of  freedom  had 
almost  flickered  out  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

You  launched  and  saw  through  to  sensa- 
tional success  the  Marshall  plan  of  aid  to  the 
war-torn  nations  of  Europe. 

In  the  best  American  tradition,  you  aided 
friend  and  former  foe  alike. 

You  first  proposed — as  point  4  of  your 
1949  Inaugural  address — aid  to  the  devel- 
oping nations  of  the  world.  I  hate  to  think 
what  chaos  woiild  reign  in  this  world  of  jos- 
tling new  nations  if  you  had  not  taken  that 
Initiative  and  followed  through  on  it. 

You  raUied  the  free  nations  of  Europe 
and  America  to  halt  the  westward  expansion 
of  communism  through  the  creation  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

You  had  the  high  courage  to  take  firm  and 
decisive  action  when  action  was  required — 
In  the  Berlin  airlift,  and  in  the  UJJ.  action 
against  aggression  In  Korea. 

These  actions  were  aimed  at  maintaining 
the  fabric  of  world  peace  In  the  face  of  ag- 
gression or  threatened  aggression — all  were 
designed  to  defend  freedom. 

We  Americans  have  never  taken  arms  to 
commit  aggression  or  impose  our  will  on 
other  peoples — and  we  never  will. 

And.  Mr.  President,  you  also  played  a  cru- 
cial role  at  the  rebirth  of  Israel.  You  have 
remained  a  firm  friend  of  that  gallant  na- 
tion— small  In  area  but  great  in  spirit. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  earlier  thla 
month  at  a  dinner  in  honor  of  a  great  friend 
of  yours— the  late  Dr.  Chalm  Weizmann,  the 
first  President  of  Israel.     In  preparing  for 


that  occasion.  I  did  a  Uttls  delving  Into  the 
dramatic  events  of  that  year  of  1948. 

Dr.  Weizmann  was  firmly  confident  that 
misunderstandings  and  miaoonceptions  sur- 
rounding Israeli  independence  would  be 
cleared  away  If  he  could  only  speak  with  you 
personally. 

It  took  the  two  of  you  only  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  to  resolve  the  difficulties  which 
lesser  men  on  both  sides  had  created. 

I  think  both  of  you  must  have  had  in  mind 
the  text  from  Isaiah  which  President  Johnson 
is  fond  of  quoting:  "Come,  let  us  reason  to- 
gether." 

As  a  direct  result  of  this  meeting  of  two 
great-hearted  men,  the  United  States  recog- 
nized Israel  on  the  very  day  of  its  declaration 
as  a  state — May  14.  1948. 

Mr.  President,  you  were  a  great  builder  In 
your  years  of  high  responsibility — a  builder 
of  peace,  of  a  new  Europe,  of  Israel-American 
friendship,  and  of  many  other  good  things. 

I  want  to  report  tonight  how  we  who  came 
after  you  have  tried  to  fulfill  our  responsi- 
bilities— how  Israel  is  faring  and  what.  In 
this  holiday  season,  are  the  prospects  for 
peace  on  earth  to  all  men  of  good  will. 

About  Israel  there  Is  much  good  news  to 
report.  When  It  was  reborn  In  1948,  it  had 
less  than  800.000  people.  Now  It  has  over  2u 
million.  -^ 

These  people  have  truly  made  the  desert 
blossom — they  have  more  than  tripled  the 
amount  of  land  under  cultivation  and  the 
amount  of  reclaimed  land  alone  has  shot  up 
from  less  than  500  acres  to  84.000. 

New  cities  have  been  built.  Schools  and 
hospitals  have  been  established  to  educate 
and  to  heal. 

Exports  are  running  at  a  rate  over  12  times 
the  1948  level. 

But.  with  all  the  aid  from  good  people  like 
you,  it's  the  Israelis  themselves  who  have 
worked  this  miracle  In  the  desert.  And  they 
are  working  hard  today. 

The  spirit  is  so  contagious  that,  when  you 
visit  there,  you  want  to  roll  up  your  sleeves 
and  get  to  work  too. 

But  there's  much  more  to  Israel  than  its 
sheer  physical  achievements.  I  speak  of  its 
lively  democratic  process  and  how  Israel  has 
Incorporated  many  peoples  of  different  lands 
and  cultural  backgrounds  into  that  democ- 
racy. 

While  some  of  the  newer  nations  are  drift- 
ing toward  one-party  or  oven  one-man  re- 
gimes, many  parties  flourish  in  Israel. 

As  the  results  of  the  recent  election  show, 
the  elections  are  spirited,  hotly  contested, 
and  the  people  are  given  meaningful  cholcee 
In  candidates  and  policies. 

That's  good  evidence  of  a  mature  democ- 
racy— a  democracy  that  works  In  practice  as 
well  as  In  theory. 

Moreover,  Israel  has  not  husbanded  her 
good  fortune  to  herself. 

Short  of  money  but  rich  In  brains  and  tal- 
ent, she  has  given  technical  aid  to  over  70 
nations — an  effort  second  In  scope  only  to 
our  own. 

She  has  received  and  trained  thousands  of 
students  and  technicians  from  other  coun- 
tries— something  like  1,600  a  year.  And  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  the  great  majority 
of  them  go  back  home  and  work  at  the  jobs 
for  which  they  have  been  trained. 

Mr.  President,  news  from  Israel  is  good.  I 
wish  I  could  say  as  much  about  our  progress 
toward  building  the  enduring  peace  we  all 

Since  you  left  office  12  years  ago,  we  have 
faced  numerous  crises  and  threats  to  the 
peace:  the  Berlin  ultimatum,  the  breach  of 
the  test  moratorium,  the  Berlin  wall,  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis. 

There  have  been  tensions  and  even  hoe- 

tllltlee    between    good    friends    of    ours 

Greece  and  Turkey  over  Cyprus — India  and 
Pakistan  over  Kashmir. 

But  thwe  have  been  very  substantial  gains 
as  well.    There  has  been  the  steady  growth 


in  the  prestige  and  influence  for  good  of  the 
United  Nations.  There  has  been  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty,  putting  a  stop  to  the 
poisoning  of  the  air  we  breathe  by  nuclear 
debris. 

Of  all  the  new  nations  which  have  come 
into  t>eing  since  1963.  not  a  single  one  has 
chosen  to  embrace  communism. 

Indeed,  the  Commimlsts  have  yet  to  win  a 
free  election  anywhere.  They  have  a  talent 
for  marshalling  the  guns,  but  not  for  mar- 
shalling the  ballots. 

Above  all.  the  monolith  of  world  commu- 
nism which  you  confronted  has  broken  asun- 
der—into two  major  adversaries  and  many 
smaller  ones. 

The  Soviet  leaders  now  say  that  they  have 
abandoned  war  as  the  means  of  winning  the 
world  for  communism.  They  profess  con- 
fidence that  peaceful  competition  will  show 
that  their  system  works  best. 

We  welcome  that  kind  of  competition.  I 
told  Mr.  Khrushchev  7  years  ago  that  we'd 
compete  him  right  out  of  Gorki  Park.  And 
I  think  that,  under  President  Johnson's  in- 
spired leadership,  we  are  doing  just  that. 
But  there's  a  dangerous  loophole  In  these 
declarations  of  peaceful  Intent  and  peaceful 
competition. 

The  Communists  reserv-e  to  themselves 
the  right  to  support  what  they  call  wars 
of  national  liberation- which  is  Communist 
doubletalk  for  any  effort  by  Communists  to 
seize  power  by  force  of  arms  In  any  hitherto 
free  nation. 

And  what  President  Johnson  Is  seeking  to 
accomplish  In  Vietnam  is  to  convince  the 
Communists  that  so-called  wars  of  national 
liberation  do  not  pay. 

If  they  really  believe  In  peaceful  coexist- 
ence, they  must  practice  It  all  the  way  and 
all  of  the  time— not  some  of  the  time  and 
part  of  the  way. 

And  President  Johnson  Is  seeking  to  show 
the  Chinese  Communists — who  have  a  great 
deal  more  to  learn  than  their  more  experi- 
enced Soviet  counterparts— that  war  does  not 
pay — period. 

Therefore,  our  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
airmen  in  South  Vietnam— the  sons,  per- 
haps, of  some  of  you  here  in  thla  room- 
are,  in  a  very  real  sense,  soldiers  and  sailors 
and  airmen  for  peace.  We  can  all  be  proud 
of  what  they  are  doing. 

They  are  making  great  sacrlflces— some- 
times and  too  often  the  supreme  sacrlflce 

so  that  our  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren may  live  In  peace. 

This  then  Is  my  progress  report.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. 

We  have  in  Israel  a  heartwarming  exam- 
ple of  what  free  people  working  freely  to- 
gether can  accomplish  for  themselves. 

And  we  shall  persist  In  our  struggle  for 
world  peace,  unUl  all  of  God's  children  en- 
joy the  freedom  and  the  full  dignity  of  hu- 
man beings  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

And  we  must  always  remember: 

Victory  will  not  be  won  by  military  power 
alone. 

The  victory  we  seek  will  be  won  when 
children  are  educated,  the  hungry  fed,  the 
sick  healed,  the  unemployed  at  work,  at^l 
the  land  gives  forth  Its  full  bounty. 

Mr.  President.  I  quote  from  your  historic 
state  of  the  Union  addreaa  delivered  to  the 
Congress  in  January.  1947:  "The  spirit  of 
the  American  people  can  set  the  course  of 
world  history.  If  we  maintain  and 
strengthen  our  cherished  ideals,  and  If  we 
share  our  great  bounty  with  war-atrtcken 
people  over  the  world,  then  the  faith  of  our 
citizens  In  freedom  and  democracy  will 
spread  over  the  whole  earth  and  freemen 
everywhere  wlU  share  oui  devotion  to  theae 
Ideals." 

This  Is  what  you  aotight,  above  all  else. 
In  your  time. 

Thla  Is  what  we,  building  on  the  (ounda- 
tlona  you  laid  so  well,  are  seeldng  In  ours. 
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AUTOMATION  AND  ITS  EWIOCIW 

Mr.  CASEL  Mr.  Preddent,  recently  a 
afttmulatlng  aeries  of  articles  on  automa- 
tion and  Its  effects  appeared  in  the  press. 
Coauthors  oft  the  series  were  Roscoe 
Dnunmond.  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  syndicate,  and  Sam  Zagorla,  a 
member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
provocative  columns  be  printed  in  the 
Rboord. 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune    Nov. 
15.  19«6| 

Blkssixo  o«  HiaasKip? — CoMPuma  Rapidlt 

Altbimq  Ikdustst 

(By  Roscoe  Dnunmond  and  Sam  Zagorla) 

(Not*. — Mr.  Zagorla  Is  a  member  of  the 

National  Labor  Relatlona  Board  and  former 

aaalatant  to  Senator  Clitpoko  Cask,  of  New 

Jexvey.) 

WMBBunvoH. — How  would  you  like  an  em- 
ploye* who  can  bake  25  kinds  of  cake,  make 
■auaage  and  mix  cement — whichever  you 
want,  set  tyjie  at  the  rate  of  450  letters  a 
second,  setting  a  telephone  book  of  2.000 
pages  In  leu  than  30  hours,  do  laundry,  1 ,500 
pounds  an  hour,  and  fold  each  shirt  In  I14 
seconds,  run  a  warehouse,  ordering  materials, 
writing  checks  to  pay  for  them,  stocking, 
shipping,  and  billing? 

This  fantastic  employee  can  do  these 
things  34  hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week — with 
no  OTertlme,  no  vacations,  no  coffee  breaks. 
Meet  the  employee — the  computer. 
Automation  Is  fairly  commonplace  In 
American  Industry.  But  the  computer  has 
brought  to  automation  a  speed  and  pre- 
cision raised  to  the  nth  degree. 

And  computerized  automation  is  spreading 
far  more  rapidly  than  many  realize. 

It  will  change  the  whole  face  of  American 
Industry.  It  will  change  the  whole  f^ce  of 
American  labor. 

It  can  produce  a  prosperity  beyond  dreams. 

It  can  lead  to  a  4-<lay  week,  a  3-day  week. 

It  could  bring  terrible  unemployment  and 

cruel  hardship  unless  the  problems  It  poeee 

are  met. 

Labor  fears  that  It  will  make  industry 
strike- proof. 

There  is  no  vUlble  limit  to  what  the  com- 
puter can  do. 

It  already  can  check  aU  the  Nation's  busl- 
naea  Inoome  tax  zetums  and  a  third  of  aU 
the  Individual  ones:  take  Inventory;  read  gas 
meten;  fUab  stock  quotations;  rate  insur- 
ance rUikM;  traoalate  Into  6  languages,  plus 
Brmllle,  ■■  well  as  transcribe  shorthand;  scan 
newspapers  and  dupUcate  clippings,  edit  and 
cross-reference  the  medical  Uterature  of  the 
world  each  month:  give  members  of  a  State 
lecUOatara  Immediate  word  on  the  action 
and  status  of  every  bill  before  It;  write  checks 
at  the  rate  of  10,000  an  hour;  read  and  sort 
tbam  at  the  t%tm  of  71,000  per  hour;  post  bank 
deposltB  and  wltbdrawmls;  and  when  it's  not 
busy,  taalp  make  up  class  schedules  for  high 
•otaool  atudenU,  prepare  bUU  for  doctors  and 
dsatMs.  payrolls  for  industry,  and  even  help 
a  pio  fMtbali  team  select  Its  dr«ft  choices. 
Then  Is  little  public  awareness  of  the 
broad  advanosa  of  cybernation — as  com- 
putcrlMd  automatton  is  caUed— «lnce  It 
started  in  a  limtty  fashion. 

Zn  IMl.  there  were  fewer  than  lOO  com- 
puten  in  operation  in  the  XTnlted  states. 
Tbday.  an  estimated  23,500  are  carrying  out  3 
million  operations  In  the  time  it  takes  to 
read  ttale  sentence.  Donald  Michael,  a  social 
jptrctoeiogmt  wbo  oatoed  the  label  "cyberna- 
tion." predicts  that  "in  the  next  10  to  20 
yeare  eybetuaMosi  will  disrupt  the  wb(4e  labor 
maiftet.  fnm  eieeatlve  to  menials.* 


Wot  ereryozM  would  go  this  far,  but  judge 
for  yourself.  Today,  the  United  States  is 
producing  more  than  10,000  computers  a 
year  with  the  ability  to  perform  700  different 
tasks.  And  every  day  new  applications  are 
being  found  for  the  mechanical   wizard. 

A  USIA  program  estimated  that  "on  the 
average  every  electronic  computer  puts  35 
people  out  of  work  and  changes  the  kind  of 
work  for  105  additional  workers."  There 
are  others,  too.  who  would  be  hired  if  not 
for    cybernation. 

The  impact  of  these  changes  has  been  sub- 
merged from  view  in  our  healthy  economy. 

The  computer  is  coming  up  a  lot  faster 
than  any  effort  to  deal  with  Its  consequences. 
(This  Is  the  first  of  a  flve-part  series j 


[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Nov. 

17.  19651 

Pot  THE  Computer:    Running  Bakery   Is  a 

Cakewalk 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond  and  Sam  Zagorla) 
Washington. — The    world's    largest    cake 
bakery  Is  run  by  a  computer  smaller  than  a 
bakery  delivery  van. 

The  bakery,  home  of  24  varieties  of  Sara 
Lee  cakes  and  rolls  on  52  acres  outside  Chi- 
cago, illustrates  dramatically  the  potential 
of  computerized  automation. 

Here's  how  it  works: 

The  computer  sets  the  dally  production 
goal  for  each  product,  knowing  that  It  must 
keep  no  item  in  the  warehouse  longer  than 
a  week. 

The  computer  keeps  inventory  of  all  bulk 
Ingredients — how  much  has  been  ordered, 
how  much  is  on  hand.  It  meters  out  the 
proper  amount  of  milk,  sugar,  flour  and 
eggs,  moving  ingredients  from  storage  into 
mUers  and  running  the  mixtures  at  the 
right  speed  for  the  time  required.  It  alerts 
workers  to  add  what  machines  can't  do. 

Saectronic  quality  controls  are  fxaeted  all 
along  the  assembly  line  and  baker-engineers 
watch  the  marching  batter.  Doughs  and 
batters  are  prep>ared  under  controlled  tem- 
perature and  humidity  conditions  In  indi- 
vidual aluminum  pans  and  march  12 
abreast — Into  ovens  110  feet  long.  At  the 
end  of  the  oven  Is  a  cooler  and  then  an  icy 
blast  takes  the  cake  down  to  40=  below. 

After  icing  and  paclu^ing,  cartons  are 
piled  automatically  on  wooden  pallets  and 
guided  Into  a  holding  freezer  the  size  of  a 
football  field.  Here,  almost  8  million  cakes 
are  stacked  by  automated  cranes  and  when 
ordered  are  retrieved  by  the  cranee  and  put 
on  conveyors  moving  to  waiting  trucks  or 
railroad  cars.  The  computer  knows  exactly 
what  cake  is  on  hand,  where  every  cake  Is, 
and  when  it  was  baked. 

When  orders  come,  the  stock  is  moved  by 
the  computer  on  a  flrst-ln,  flrst-out  basis. 
The  procedure  is  so  fast  that  when  a  truck 
arrives  at  the  front  gate  with  an  order  for 
various  items,  by  the  time  the  driver  pulls 
into  the  shipping  dock,  a  fork  lift  is  wait- 
ing with  the  cakes  stacked  neatly  on  a 
pallet. 

The  lift  rides  onto  the  truck,  unloads,  and 
the  computer  sends  off  a  bill  for  the  goodies 
and  makes  note  that  tonight  it  has  to  make 
more  cakes,  and  it  can — at  the  rate  of  30,000 
an  hour,  24  hours  a  day. 

There  are  1,000  workers  in  the  plant,  but 
if  there  Is  a  little  old  cakemaker.  he  comes 
out  only  on  payday. 

Most  of  the  manpower  is  made  up  of  as- 
sembly line  watchers  and  they  look  as  if  they 
are  more  familiar  with  screwdriver  than  roll- 
ing pin. 

A  computer  similar  to  the  Sara  Lee  gen- 
eralissimo can  sift  through  thousands  of  law 
cases  to  help  attorneys  research  the  law. 
TTje  Law  Reeearch  Service,  Inc.,  In  New  York, 
has  put  on  tape  in  one  of  the  largest  com- 
puters In  the  world  the  decisions  In  more 
than  I  million  law  cases. 


Ftor  a  fee  the  computer  Is  put  to  work  doing 
the  humanly  tedious  work  of  digging  out 
precedents — past  decisions  that  bear  on  the 
case  at  hand — in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

A  lawyer  calls  or  writes  for  cases  relating, 
say,  to  the  question  of  whether  a  court  may 
issue  a  warrant  directing  the  search  of  a 
person  wherever  the  person  may  be  found. 
He  gives  some  background  on  his  problem. 
The  law  research  editor  programs  the  query. 
The  computer  then  prints  out  the  case 
citations. 

One  of  the  service's  lawyer-editors  checks 
the  citations  to  make  sure  the  machine  Is 
on  its  electronic  toes.  The  computer  then 
zips  to  the  most  appropriate  decisions  on 
microfilm  and  reprints  them.  The  results 
are  now  mailed  or  telegraphed.  They  can 
be  clicked  back  on  teletype  or  flashed  on  a 
video  screen  In  the  lawyer's  oflJce. 

(This  Is  the  second  article  In  a  five-part 
series. ) 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Nov. 

19,  1965] 

CoMPtTTER  Helps  Produce  Judgments:    The 

Great  Thinking  Machine 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond  and  Sam  Zagorla) 
(Third  of  a  five-part  series) 

Washington. — The  computer  ts  quite  a 
machine.  It  doesn't  only  produce  more  au- 
tomation.   It  helps  produce  judgments. 

With  the  aid  of  computers,  the  vast  SAGE 
system  (semiautomatic  ground  environ- 
ment) quickly  tracks  all  aircraft  and  mis- 
siles within  its  patrol  and  separates  enemy 
action  from  all  other  military  and  civilian 
activity  aloft.  It  can  activate  defense  air- 
craft, missiles  and  rockets  and  provide  cru- 
cial information  on  enemy  speed,  direction, 
and  location. 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  posting  an 
inventory  bank  of  skills  on  a  computer  so  its 
600.000  employees  can  be  more  quickly  and 
efficiently  considered  when  new  jobs  open 
up. 

The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  put 
an  electronic  rogues  gallery  of  past  crimes 
on  tap)es  so  that  clues  from  new  crimes  can 
be  matched  against  these  records.  The  New 
York  City  police,  plagued  with  trafflc  viola- 
tors who  parked  and  ran,  put  their  license 
tag  numbers  on  tape.  As  motorists  crossed 
a  bridge,  the  tag  numbers  were  sent  to 
the  computer  and  in  one  ninety-two  thou- 
sandths of  a  second  the  tlcketholders  were 
tabbed — and  soon  caught. 

In  Toronto  a  computer  controls  the  flow 
of  vehicles  so  that  each  wave  of  traffic  ar- 
rives at  an  intersection  from  one  direction 
Just  after  the  last  wave  passes  by  on  the 
cross  street.  Cars  are  counted  by  a  sensing 
device  in  the  streets  or  by  radar  eyes  over- 
head. The  computer  calculates  the  best 
way  to  keep  traffic  moving,  activates  the  sig- 
nals, checlts  results,  and  makes  corrections. 
The  computer  can  halt  traffic  on  a  street 
blocked  by  accident  or  flre  and  divert  It 
elsewhere. 

The  computer  helps  navigate  ships  and 
planes.  The  Boeing  Corp.  Is  working  on  a 
computer-directed  plane  which  can  land  in 
almost  any  weather  without  human  help. 
The  New  York  Central  Railroad  uses  the 
computer  to  provide  Instant  Information  on 
its  125,000  freight  cars  wherever  they  are 
along  the  road's  10,000  miles  of  track.  Rail- 
roads are  using  the  computer  to  make  up 
lengthy  trains  and  clear  a  path  for  them  by 
handling  remote  switches  for  hundreds  of 
miles. 

North  American  Aviation  runs  5,000  com- 
puter-simulated test  flights  on  a  new  plane 
before  It  ever  leavee  the  ground.  Highway 
departments  use  the  electronic  console  to 
deslgpa  traffic  interchanges  and  prepare  blue- 
prints. IX  the  engineer  doesn't  like  the  es- 
thetics of  the  design,  he  modifies  the  plan, 
feeds  it  hack  to  the  computer,  and  receives 
a  revised  layout.    A  computer  Is  helping  de- 
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sign  and  prepare  specifications  on  the  world's 

second  tallest  building,  going  up  in  Chicago. 

Computers  have  been  put  to  work  on  the 
farm,  too.  Given  a  set  of  farm  conditions, 
it  will  prepare  the  best  combination  of  crops 
and  livestock.  In  Virginia,  a  farmer,  a  data 
processor,  and  a  computer  have  combined  to 
offer  help  to  beef  cattle  ranchers.  They  keep 
continuous  records  on  each  head  of  cattle 
and  dispatch  biweekly  warnings  to  breeders 
on  what  to  do  to  keep  in  the  black. 

Hardly  a  profession  Is  untouched  by  the 
computer.  In  the  medical  field  it  Is  credited 
with  reading  electrocardiograms  faster  and 
more  accurately  than  a  jury  of  physicians. 
Its  automatic  analysis  oi"  brain  malfunction 
is  rated  as  good  as  a  highly  trained  doctor's. 
In  diagnosing  disease,  its  rapidity  in  match- 
ing symptoms  with  existing  records  of  dis- 
eases is  expected  to  lead  to  steadily  increas- 
ing use. 

Newspapers  use  the  computer  to  help  set 
type,  bundle  papers,  prepare  bills  and  pay- 
rolls, and  in  its  spare  time  to  prepare  an 
index  of  clippings  in  the  morgue.  Advertis- 
ing men  have  discovered  it  can  put  together 
a  media  program  for  a  client  faster  than  they 
can  run  a  slogan  up  a  flagpole.  Brokers  with 
computers  analyze  market  portfolios  with 
speed  and  confidence.  Pollsters  rely  on  the 
computer  for  projections  and  predictions. 
The  Weather  Bureau  feeds  Information  from 
satellites  and  other  sources  and  gives  de- 
tailed forecasts. 

Scientists  have  relied  on  the  computer  to 
trace  Individual  genes  through  many  gen- 
erations. It  has  helped  an  astrophysicist 
unlock  the  mystery  of  Stonehenge.  And 
when  there  is  time  for  the  intellects  to  kill, 
the  computer  can  play  a  passable  game  of 
bridge  or  chess. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Nov. 

21.  19651 

Why   Labor   Is    Scared 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond  and  Sam  Zagorla) 

Washington.— Labor  is  scared  of  compu- 
terized automation. 

This  fear  must  be  dealt  with  constructively 
If  the  vast  benefits  of  automation  are  not 
to  be  lost. 

Donald  Michael,  a  leading  social  psychol- 
ogist, estimates  that  workers  displaced  by 
computer  automation  "will  probably  change 
their  skills  no  less  than  three  times  in  the 
course  of  their  active  lives."  This  Is  an 
ominous  warning. 

Joseph  Beirne.  president  of  the  Communi- 
cations Workers  of  America,  puts  labor's  most 
extreme  anxiety  in  these  words:  "Automation 
is  the  science  of  making  workers  unneces- 
sary." 

This  is  an  exaggeration,  but  it  has  ele- 
ments of  truth. 

And  there's  this:  automated  plants  tend 
to  be  strlkeproof.  Example — union  em- 
ployees struck  the  automated  Shell  refinery 
in  Deer  Park,  Tex.,  for  nearly  a  year.  Pro- 
duction was  maintained  at  80  percent  of 
normal,  with  all  the  union  work  done  by 
supervisors.  Even  higher  production  was 
possible. 

A  handful  of  executives  can  frequently 
keep  a  plant  going  and  this  underscores  the 
union  premise  that,  if  an  effective  strike 
cannot  be  mounted,  an  effective  bargain 
cannot  be  made  at  the  negotiating  table. 

For  the  workers  In  cybernated  industr?, 
working  conditions  change.  The  possibility 
of  three-shift  operations  grows;  chances  for 
promotion  are  less  since  there  are  fewer 
supervisory  levels  to  which  to  aspire.  The 
work  Itself  tends  to  be  more  monotonous  and 
less  sociable,  and  tends  also  to  make  man- 
agement less  patient  with  what  It  deems 
bad  labor  practices. 

Union  jurisdictional  disputes  sometimes 
follow  the  Installation  of  a  computer.  In  the 
newspaper  industry,  for  example.  cMnputers 
can  perform  services  for  the  composing  rocun. 


mailroom,  accounting  department  and  ad- 
vertising department.  So  which  union  Is  to 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  operation? 

Union  jurisdiction  is  only  one  problem. 
The  labor  movement  as  a  whole  may  have 
to  change  its  objectives.  Automation  will 
spur  new  interest  in  signing  up  white  col- 
lar workers.  In  the  steel  industry,  one  of 
every  four  workers  is  a  white  collar  worker 
while  30  years  ago  It  was  only  one  In  nine. 

Throughout  the  United  States  there  are 
now  more  white  collar  workers  than  blue 
ones. 

Contracts  emphasizing  piecework  payments 
will  decline  since  neither  computers  nor 
computer  operators  need  such  speed-up 
incentives.  Similarly,  wage  payments,  which 
used  to  recognize  the  number  of  workers  be- 
ing supervised,  will  Instead  tend  now  to  ac- 
knowledge the  value  of  the  costly  automated 
equipment  being  supervised. 

From  management's  view  the  computer 
makes  round-the-clock  operations  feasible 
and  opens  the  way  to  the  fullest  use  of  capi- 
tal investment.  It  permits  Industries  to  lo- 
cate outside  high-rent,  high-traffic  urban 
areas  since  available  labor  supply  becomes 
a  lesser  factor.  In  reducing  the  ratio  of  per- 
sonnel to  equipment,  a  firm  expects  savings 
on  costs  of  labor  recruitment,  training,  and 
handling  of  grievances,  and  counts  on  an  im- 
proved safety  record,  reduced  pilferage  and 
breakage. 

Sometimes  this  expectation  is  not  clearly 
realized,  for  the  computer  often  makes  pos- 
sible new  additional  services,  such  as  record- 
keeping and  statistics  gathering.  These  may 
involve  employing  more  people,  but  also  re- 
sult In  more  and  better  service. 

Computers  produce  product  standardiza- 
tion— every  Sara  Lee  cheesecake  is  exactly 
like  every  other  one.  a  claim  few  bakers  can 
make.  They  also  provide  cost  stabilization 
since  the  cost  of  computers  or  their  rental 
varies  less  than  fluctuating  labor  cost.  The 
computer  is  more  adaptable  to  ups  and  downs 
in  market  demands;  It  is  easier  to  unplug 
the  computer  a  day  or  two  than  to  lay  off 
workers  for  a  day  or  two. 

One  of  the  most  telling  factors  obviously 
is  that  employers  expect  savings  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  to  pay  for  the  automatic  equip- 
ment in  less  than  5  years.  Recent  tax 
changes  offer  added  Incentives  to  industry 
to  move  toward  automation. 

Managements  have  found  computers  handy 
in  making  their  own  decisions.  The  ability 
to  deal  simultaneously  with  many  variables 
and  to  handle  enormous  amounts  of  informa- 
tion, more  than  man  can,  makes  it  possible 
for  a  computer  to  explore  various  courses 
of  action  in  fractions  of  minutes. 

Management  and  labor  will  need  to  look 
at  each  other's  problems  more  responslvely. 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Nov.  22, 

1965) 
What    Can    Be    Done? — Computer-Automa- 
tion :  SOCIAL  Good  or  Disastes 
(By  Roscoe  Driunmond  and  Bam  Zagorla) 
(Last  of  a  five-part  series) 

Washington. — Computer-automation  can 
help  labor  and  management  reach  their 
fondest  objectives — or  it  can  produce  social 
disaster. 

If  It  Is  to  be  allowed  to  work  Its  wonders, 
management  must  accept  humane  responsi- 
bilities, labor  must  free  Itself  from  any  blind 
resistance  and  government  must  help  cush- 
ion its  application. 

You  can't  featherbed  a  computer,  but  no 
humane  society  can  permit  workers  to  be 
made  Jobless  on  a  large  scale  through  no 
fault  of  their  own. 

Nothing  that  is  now  being  done  is  equal 
to  the  size  of  the  problem. 

Much  labor  opposition  is  hobbling  com- 
puter-automation from  accomplishing  its 
vast  potential. 


Industry  willingness  to  assure  tnst  the 
computer  will  not  cost  any  present  employee 
his  job  does  not  remove  labor's  understand- 
able fear  that  massive  automation  will  mean 
massive  unemployment  unless  far-reaching 
advance  preparations  are  made. 

Individual  companies  and  individual 
unions  have  made  some  beginnings.  Kaiser 
Steel  and  the  United  Steel  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica have  agreed  that  displaced  workers  would 
be  guaranteed  salaries  for  up  to  3  yesu-s  and 
placed  in  an  employment  reserve.  The  Ar- 
mour meatpacking  firm  and  its  unions  have 
set  up  a  fund  to  study  the  effects  of  auto- 
mation on  employees  and  to  retrain  affected 
workers. 

But  the  vision  of  the  good  the  computer 
can  do  and  the  dangers  to  be  averted  in 
order  to  enable  it  to  be  humanelv  applied 
needs  to  be  lifted  higher. 

Take,  for  example,  the  book-publishing 
field,  which  sparkles  with  enlightened  busi- 
nessmen. 

A  computer  can  arrange  a  book  on  a  Une- 
(or-line  basis,  making  all  corrections,  and 
alterations  in  copy  and  format  before  the 
final  output  tape  is  produced  for  activating 
an  electronic  typesetting  device.  The  com- 
puter can  process  a  300-page  book,  50  lines 
per  page,  in  approximately  3  hours — a  job 
which  would  tie  up  a  single  printer  working 
manually  tor  nearly  a  month,  12  hours  a  day, 
6  days  a  week.  The  potential  for  upheaval 
in  the  composing  room  is  readily  visible. 

What  is  management's  responsibility  to  the 
worker  being  displaced?  Clarence  B.  Ran- 
dall, retired  chairman  of  Inland  Steel,  is 
characteristically  blunt:  "It  is  our  respon- 
sibility to  prepare  him  for  another  task  that 
will  require  a  higher  level  of  skill  and  will 
continue  to  exist  after  the  change  In  the 
method  of  production." 

Suppose  the  book  publishing  industry 
launched  a  study  of  the  skills  involved  in 
composing  room  operations,  worked  with 
unions  and  government  to  determine  how 
such  skills  could  best  be  utilized  In  a  worker- 
short  industry  (the  office  machine  repair 
field,  for  example)  and  what  type  of  training 
was  necessary  to  make  the  transition.  This 
is  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Herbert  Striner.  di- 
rector  of  program  development  at  the  W.  K. 
Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment  Research. 
Such  an  initiative  might  lead  to  a  joint 
labor-management-government  retraining 
program. 

Another  suggestion:  develop  a  plan  where- 
by workers  can  carry  accumulated  beneflu 
such  as  pension  rights,  welfare  and  health 
benefits,  sick  leave,  and  vacation  credits  from 
job  to  job.  It  Is  grim  enough  for  a  worker 
to  find  that  an  electronic  widget  has  taken 
his  job.  requiring  him  to  find  another,  per- 
haps move  to  a  far-distant  community  to  do 
so.  without  also  having  to  give  up  the  work 
benefits  he  had  accumulated  in  his  years  of 
service. 

This  central  pension  bank  concept  Is  not 
a  new  Idea.  The  President's  Committee  on 
Corporate  Pension  Funds  early  this  year  in- 
cluded a  similar  but  more  limited  proposal 
In  its  recommendations. 

None  of  these  suggestions  are  offered  as 
solutions.  They  simply  point  the  direction 
where  more  creative  thinking  Is  urgently  and 
crucially  needed. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Automa- 
tion is  a  useful  think  exercise. 

What  must  come  next  Is  an  energetic  ac- 
tion exercise  at  the  highest  level  of  manage- 
ment, labor,  and  government. 


PREVENTING  NUCLEAR 
PROLIFERATION 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
gret that  because  of  a  prior  commitment 
I  was  unable  to  be  present  on  the  Senate 
floor  January  18.  when  our  distinguished 
colleague,   Senator  Pastore,  Introduced 
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on  behalf  of  hlnuelf  and  more  than  50 
Members  of  the  Senate  the  significant 
rea<dutlon  concerning  the  nonprolifera- 
tlon  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Afl  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution  (S. 
Res.  179),  I  wish  to  commend  my  good 
friend  from  Rhode  Island  for  the  bril- 
liant speech  which  he  made  at  that  time. 
It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  body  will 
take  early  action  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  of  nuclear  proliferation 
Is  perhaps  the  most  significant  and  difll- 
cult  problem  which  is  facing  the  United 
States  today.  It  Is  a  significant  problem 
because  its  resolution  will  determine,  in 
a  fundamental  way,  whether  our  chil- 
dren will  inherit  a  world  of  nuclear  an- 
uxbj  or  a  world  in  which  nuclear  energy 
»n  be  controlled  so  as  to  serve,  rather 
;taan  terrorize,  mankind.  It  Is  a  difflcult 
;>robIem  because  the  ultimate  decisions 
ivgardlng  whether  or  not  there  will  be 
"urther  nuclear  proliferation  rests  not 
mly  in  our  hands  but  tHao  in  the  hands 
}f  others.  Most  Immediately,  we  are  all 
iware  that  there  are  a  number  of  coun- 
xles  which  are  technically  capable  of 
>roduclng  nuclear  weapons  but  have  so 
ar  restrained  from  doing  so.  The  prl- 
nary  decisions  regarding  the  future  role 
If  nuclear  weapons  currently  rests  in 
he  governments  of  these  countries. 

At  this  point  many  well-meaning  peo- 
ile  tend  to  despair  and  ask  whether  it  is 
eally  possible  for  us  to  determine  the 
I  ledsions  which  these  coimtrles  will 
:  each  oa  the  question  of  nuclear  acqui- 
iltion.  They  suggest  that  perhaps  we 
I  hould  Just  accept  the  inevitability  of  un- 
I  ontrolled  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
1  earn,  to  the  extent  possible,  to  live  in 
I  uch  a  world.  To  be  sure,  we  shall  not 
1  e  assured  of  success  In  our  endeavor  to 
]  irerent  a  wozid  of  nuclear  anarchy.  Just 
I  a  we  shall  not  be  assured  of  sixxxsa  in 
<  ur  attempts  to  prevent  other  forms  of 
1  3clal.  political,  and  economic  disasters. 
]  lut  If  we  were  to  shrink  from  doing  our 
t  tmoet  in  any  of  these  areas,  then  we 
\  'ould  not  be  discharging  our  responsi- 
t  iUty  to  the  people  who  have  elected  us 
t }  guide  their  destiny. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  legislative 
I  ranch  of  the  Oovemment  has  neglected 
1  8  reopotudbUlty  in  this  area  in  the  pa^t. 
^  ft  can  point  with  pride  to  the  work 
n  hleh  has  been  earzled  on  by  the  Joint 
C  ommlttee  on  ▲tomle  Energy  which  has 
1  orked  so  diligently  to  spread  the  eco- 
r  omle  fnilts  of  atomic  energy  while  saf e- 
giardlng  the  nuclear  materials  which 
cm  be  used  for  both  peace  and  war. 
1  he  crisis  which  we  presently  face  is  not 
t  le  result  of  any  laxity  on  their  pert; 
r  kttaar  the  problem  is  that  the  world  has 
c  lanced  dramatically  in  the  last  10  years 
a  id  no  amount  of  effort  in  the  areas  in 
«  lileh  the  Joint  0(»nmlttee  has  respon- 
s.  Mllty  win  be  adequate  to  prevent  f  ur- 
ti  ter  pstrilf  eration. 

As  I  suggested  earlier,  the  ultimate  de- 
c  BloDS  regarding  future  proliferation  lie 
li  the  hands  of  others — the  governments 
o  nonnndear  countries  which  are  tech- 
n  oally  capahte  of  producing  nuclear 
« lapons.  However,  the  "rt^lrg  nuclear 
p  iwen  are  Instrumental  in  creating  the 
li  teniatloiial  climate  in  which  these  d»- 
e  ilona  win  be  reached.  In  formulating 
tleir  poUdea,  the  nonnuolear  govern- 
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ments  will  weigh  both  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  related  to  nuclear 
acquisition  and  the  various  economic  and 
technical  barriers  which  stand  between 
them  and  a  nuclear  arsenal.  Until  now, 
we  as  a  nation  have  done  everything  we 
could  to  maintain  the  barriers  to  nuclear 
acquisition  by  others.  We  have  safe- 
guarded our  atomic  secrets  effectively. 
we  have  imposed  safeguards  on  nuclear 
materials  which  we  have  made  available 
for  peaceful  purposes,  and  we  have  made 
It  clear  that  we  would  look  with  displeas- 
ure on  the  development  of  more  Inde- 
pendent nuclear  arsenals  by  either 
friends  or  adversaries.  The  fact  that 
there  are  only  five  nuclear  powers  today 
may  well  reflect  the  effectiveness  of  our 
past  efforts. 

But  Inevitably  these  technical  and  eco- 
nomic barriers  to  the  acquisition  of  nu- 
clear weapons  have  beccxne  less  signifi- 
cant.    We  are  living  in  a  world  today 
where  the  secret  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
no  longer  a  secret  and  In  which  any  in- 
dustrially advanced  nation,  with  a  will  to 
do  so,  can  produce  nuclear  weapons  with 
a  modest  effort  on  its  part.    This  situa- 
tion suggests  that  we  must  increase  the 
number  of  areas  in  which  we  seek  to  pre- 
vent further  proliferation.     Aside  from 
Quiintalning  what  physical  barriers  exist 
to  the  actual   construction   of   nuclear 
weapons,  we  must  seek  to  change  the  in- 
ternational climate  In  such  a  way  that 
countries  weighing  the  various  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  nuclear  ac- 
quisition will  continue  to  see  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  arsenals  as  being  con- 
trary to  their  Interests.    This  is  a  chal- 
lenge which  we  shall  not  be  able  to  meet 
alone  and  in  which  varying  degrees  of 
cooperation  from  the  other  nuclear  pow- 
ers is  essential.     Nonetheless,  we  must 
begin  by  examining  our  own  policies  and 
actions  in  this  regard.     We  must  also 
ask  how  we  can  find  a  basis  for  all  coun- 
tries to  act  in  their  own  long-range  inter- 
ests in  the  matter  of  nuclear  acquisition. 
A  country  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
develop  a  nuclear  arsenal  will  attempt  to 
resolve  this  question  primarily  in  terms 
of  national  security  considerations.    Pre- 
venting nuclear  proliferation  therefore  is 
primarily  the  problem  of  creating  an  en- 
vironment in  which  other  countries  can 
do  more  to  advance  their  national  se- 
curity by  refraining  from  acquiring  nu- 
clear weapons  than  by  attempting  to  be- 
come a  nuclear  power.    In  some  areas, 
such  as  the  Middle  East,  It  seems  clear 
that  no  country  could  Increase  Its  na- 
tional   security    by    developing    nuclear 
weapons  if  such  an  Eict  were  to  trigger 
similar  decisions  among  its  neighbors — 
as  it  inevitably  would.    For  this  reason 
the  establishment  of  nuclear  free  zones  in 
regions  such  as  the  Middle  East,  Africa, 
and  South  America  is  a  practical  step 
which  would  advance  the  security  in- 
terests of  the  coimtries  in  these  areas 
and,  in  the  long  run,  of  the  entire  world. 
Our  support  for  nuclear-free  zones  has 
in  the  past  been  qualified  and  lacking  in 
vigor.    As  part  of  a  new  program  to  pre- 
vent further  proliferation  it  seems  essen- 
tial that  the  United  States  provide  lead- 
ership in  the  establishment  of  nuclear- 
free  zones  in  those  areas  where  they  are 


so  clearly  practical  and  universally  de- 
sirable. 

In  other  areas  the  pressures  for  nuclear 
proliferation  will  be  more  difflcult  to 
counteract.  Here  we  must  include  the 
problem  of  India  and  the  nuclear  prob- 
lems of  the  NATO  alliance. 

While  swne  would  argue  that  nuclear 
acquisition  by  India  would  provide  for  a 
desirable  power  balance  in  the  Asian  sub- 
continent. It  seems  clear  that  nuclear 
acquisition  by  India  alone  Is  not  a  real- 
istic option.    The  choice  seems  Instead 
to  be  one  of  finding  alternatives  for  In- 
dian nuclear  acquisition  or  else  accepting 
a  new  family  of  nuclear  powers  Includ- 
ing Pakistan,  Indonesia,  and  later  others. 
Before  resigning  ourselves  to  this  latter 
development  it  seems  vital  that  we  at- 
tempt to  explore  recent  suggestions  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
acting  through  the  United  Nations,  find 
some  means  of  providing  India  with  g\iar- 
antees  against  threats  to  her  national 
security  by  means  of  nuclear  blackmail 
or  nuclear  attack.    Since  the  problem  of 
nuclear  blackmail  may  well  be  the  more 
serious  of  the  two  threats— it  is  hard  to 
see  what  China  could  hope  to  achieve 
through  a  nuclear  attack  on  India — it 
seems   important   to   attempt   to    bind 
China   to   the   no-flrst-use   declaration 
which  she  unilaterally  proferred  after  the 
explosion  of  the  first  Chinese  nuclear  de- 
vice.   Steps  in  this  direction  will  require 
that  the  other  nuclear  powers  find  ways 
to  accept  limitation  on  their  own  first- 
use  cH>tion  which  are  consistent  with  the 
legitimate   commitments   they   have   to 
their  nonnuclear  allies.    Steps  in  this  di- 
rection are  worthy  goals  in  themselves. 

The  problem  in  Europe  Is  of  a  different 
sort.  Western  Eixrope  is  not  faced  by  a 
primitive  nuclear  force  of  the  kind  pres- 
ently posed  by  China,  but  rather  by  a 
sophisticated  arsenal  of  medium-range 
bombers  and  missiles  stationed  in  west- 
em  Russia.  At  the  same  time.  Western 
Europe  does  not  hi  any  sense  lack  mili- 
tary might  of  its  own,  with  5,000  to 
6,000  U5.  nuclear  warheads  stationed  in 
Western  Europe,  NATO  conventional 
forces  which  now  outnumber  the  con- 
ventional forces  of  the  Warsaw  pact, 
and  a  vastly  superior  American  strategic 
arsenal  which  has  been  committed  to 
NATO's  defense. 

Since  the  Soviets  claim  that  it  is  only 
the  question  of  future  nuclear  policies 
within  NATO  which  blocks  their  support 
of  a  nonproliferatlon  treaty,  NATO  nu- 
clear policies  may  be  intimately  related 
to  the  problem  of  nuclear  proliferation. 
While  the  question  of  West  German  ac- 
cess to  nuclear  weapons  is  an  extremely 
complicated  one,  there  are  several  points 
to  which  we  have  not  given  full  attention 
in  our  discussions  in  NATO  or  at  home. 
One  is  that  West  Germany  has  under- 
taken a  solemn  treaty  commitment  with 
its  West  Eiu-opean  union  allies  not  to 
produce  nuclear  weapons.  While  this 
treaty,  like  all  other  treaty  commit- 
ments, can  be  brcricen,  its  existence  de- 
serves greater  consideration  by  those 
who  would  say  West  Germany  cannot  be 
expected  to  sign  a  nonproliferatlon 
treaty  when  In  fact  they  have  already 
made  a  nonacqulsltlon  pledge.  The 
other  pohit  is  that  West  Germany  is  the 
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only  country  in  Europe  which  ciurently 
maintains  territorial  claims  against  Its 
neighbors.  Without  judging  the  validity 
of  these  claims,  this  fact  does  put  West 
Germany  In  a  special  status  as  far  as 
nuclear  weapons  are  concerned. 

These  observations  should  not  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  rash  action  which  might 
be  interpreted  as  prejudicial  to  legiti- 
mate West  German  Interests.  The  rea- 
son why  we  must  be  frank  about  the 
present  situation  in  Europe  is  that  there 
exists  a  desperate  need  for  new  and 
imaginative  attempts  to  resolve  the 
NATO  nuclear  dilemma.  In  particular, 
it  seems  vital  to  explore  whether  or  not 
there  are  ways  of  reducing  the  Soviet  nu- 
clear threat  to  Western  Europe  as  an 
alternative  to  further  nuclear  diffusion 
within  NATO.  For  while  proponents  of 
greater  nuclear  sharing  within  NATO 
have  pointed  to  the  Soviet  nuclear  arse- 
nal as  basis  for  various  new  NATO  nu- 
clear forces,  neither  the  United  States 
nor  NATO  has  advanced  any  arms  con- 
trol agreement  which  would  enable  the 
Soviets  to  prevent  the  formation  of  such 
a  force  by  agreeing  to  a  reduction  of 
nuclear  forces  relevant  to  the  central 
European  area.  The  last  major  attempt 
to  negotiate  a  European  settlement  was 
in  1959;  if  the  question  of  a  NATO  nu- 
clear force  is  Indeed  a  primary  factor  in 
blocking  Soviet  acceptance  of  our  non- 
proliferation  treaty  proposal,  then  a 
VS.  effort  to  encourage  a  just  European 
settlement  may  well  be  an  essential  part 
of  an  effective  nonproliferatlon  program. 

Finally  there  is  the  matter  of  our  own 
attitudes  toward  nuclear  weapons.  At 
the  present  time  the  United  States  con- 
stitutes about  7  percent  of  the  world's 
population  and  possesses  perhaps  70  per- 
cent of  the  world's  nuclear  power.  If 
we  are  to  ask  the  non-nuclear  countries 
to  forego  the  option  of  developing  nu- 
clear weapons,  then  we  must  also  stand 
prepared  to  accept  limitations  on  our 
own  freedom  of  action  when  such  limita- 
tions are  consistent  with  legitimate  na- 
tional interests  and  contribute  to  inter- 
national security.  In  this  connection  it 
seems  essential  that  we  seek  national  se- 
curity in  ways  other  than  a  continuing 
technological  arms  race.  We  must  press 
vigorously  for  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty,  recognizing  that  we  cannot  logi- 
cally claim  that  our  security  depends  on 
continued  testing  while  the  security  of 
others  lies  In  abstinence  from  such  activi- 
ties. And  we  must  work  earnestly  to  re- 
duce the  role  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
nuclear  threats  in  shaping  the  world 
of  the  future.  For  in  the  long  nm  the 
prevention  of  nuclear  proliferation  will 
depend  not  so  much  in  treaties  as  on 
developing  a  new  frame  of  mind  in  which 
nuclear  threats  are  not  an  Integral  part 
of  international  politics.  While  this  sit- 
uation may  be  far  in  the  future,  signs  of 
our  willingness  to  move  in  this  direction 
will  be  essential  In  convincing  other 
countries  that  they  too  should  seek  al- 
ternative ways  of  insuring  national  se- 
curity. 

WATER  STATESMANSHIP  ON  THE 
COLORADO 

Mr.   CANNON.    Mr.  President,   at   a 
time  when  water,  its  use,  control,  and 


distribution,  are  of  paramount  concern 
to  the  Nation  in  general  and  the  West  in 
particular,  It  Is  gratifying  to  know  that 
majiy  Government  olBcials  are  making 
every  attempt  to  insure  its  proper  use. 

That  is  why  I  was  pleased  with  the  po- 
sition taken  by  Floyd  Dominy.  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  in 
his  very  sensible  remarks  recently  before 
the  Colorado  River  Water  Users  Asso- 
ciation. 

There  Is  a  great  need  to  place  the  pro- 
posed development  programs  for  the 
Pacific  Southwest  into  proper  perspective 
and  I  believe  that  Mr.  Dominy  has  very 
well  stated  the  position  of  the  Buieau  of 
Reclamation  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent that  his  speech,  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

Water  Statesmanship  on  the  Colorado 
(Remarks  by  Commissioner  of  Reclamation, 

Floyd  E.  Dominy.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, before  the  Colorado  River  Water  Users' 

Association     In     Las     Vegas,     Nev..     Dec. 

3,  1965) 

I  am  Indeed  happy  to  Join  with  you  In  your 
22d  annual  meeting. 

Since  we  met  here  last  year  two  significant 
events  have  occurred  on  the  Colorado  River 
and  these  give  us  double  cause  for  encour- 
agement and  celebration. 

First,  the  skies  were  kind  to  our  watershed 
and  deposited  a  biunper  crop  of  precipitation 
to  ease  the  basin's  water  crisis.  The  result- 
ing much-above-average  runoff  returned 
Lake  Mead  to  above  the  rated  operating  head 
for  Hoover  Dam  turblnee  of  1,123  feet  above 
mean  sea  level  with  14  V2  million  acre-feet 
of  storage  and  lifted  Lake  Powell  closer  to 
the  rated  operating  level  of  3,670  feet  eleva- 
tion for  the  Olen  Canyon  turbines.  After  a 
record  2  years  of  back-to-back  low  runoff,  the 
good  water  year  boosted  the  combined  stor- 
age of  the  two  reservoirs  to  over  23.2  million 
acre-feet  or  5.3  mlUlon  acre-feet  more  than 
at  this  time  last  year. 

Second,  the  Congress  authorized  the  much- 
needed  $81  million  southern  Nevada  water 
supply  project.  When  constructed,  we  will 
be  able  to  pump  additional  water  out  of 
Lake  Mead  into  southern  Nevada  and  thus 
make  It  p>os8lble  for  the  State  to  use  Its  en- 
titlement from  the  Colorado  River. 

It  always  delights  me  to  return  to  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  where  reclamation  got  Its 
big  start  In  multiple-purpose  water  resources 
development  on  the  Salt  River  project  of 
Arizona  early  this  century.  And  I  have  par- 
ticularly looked  forward  to  this  visit  to  ac- 
knowledge the  fine  water  statesmanship  dis- 
played by  yovir  basin  representatives  during 
the  past  year. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  like  to  attend  your 
annual  meetings  which  are  traditionally  held 
here  in  Las  Vegas  because  your  association — 
since  It  was  bom  22  years  ago — has  become  a 
sounding  board  for  water  resources  develop- 
ment In  the  Colorado  River  Basin.  But  more 
than  that,  your  association  has  been  a  vital 
force  and  influence  In  matters  affecting  the 
basin's  future.  With  the  passing  of  each 
year,  you  have  demonstrated  an  ever-Increas- 
ing representation  of  the  basin. 

As  we  look  back  over  some  63  years  of  rec- 
lamation activity  In  the  Colorado  River  Basin, 
the  record  U  good.  But  the  basin  program 
has  progressed  In  spurts  with  many  red  and 
green  lights.  Today,  it  Is  again  at  the  cross- 
roads waiting  for  the  light  to  change. 

I  am  convinced  th&t  you  and  we  are  about 
to  get  the  green  Ught  again.  I  beUeve  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Is  on  the  threshold 
of  a  bold  new  program  that  wlU  match — 


or  even  surpass — anything  that  has  been  ac- 
complished heretofore.  At  this  very  mo- 
ment representatives  of  the  basin  States 
are  working  out  details  of  a  compromise 
that  wUl  set  the  stage  for  further  develop- 
ment. In  upper  and  lower  basins  alike  the 
resulting  legislation  promises  to  point  the 
way  toward  solution  of  the  water  problems 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin.  This  legisla- 
tion will  produce  multipurpose  water  bene- 
fits that  wUl  help  the  basin  States  meet  their 
responsibilities  to  the  thousands  of  thirsty 
and  hungry  new  residents  dally  showing  up 
at  the  dinner  tables. 

Last  year's  meeting  wEts  one  of  several  such 
gatherings  throughout  the  basin  at  whlcli 
the  seeds  of  unity  were  sown.  Your  meet- 
ing reflected  a  turning  p>olnt  in  the  basin's 
efforts  to  break  the  logjam  blocking  further 
regional  development.  You  came  here  with 
a  spirit  of  unity  and  you  heard  pleas  for  a 
compromise  among  the  basin  States  to  put 
an  end  to  the  futile  spinning  of  our  water- 
wheels  in  the  dry  river  bed  of  controversy. 

I  left  last  year's  meeting — and  I  believe 
you  did  also — with  a  conviction  that  the 
basin  States  would  collaborate  on  legisla- 
tion which  we  could  all  live  with. 

Congressman  Aspinaix  has  repeatedly  told 
us  that  his  House  Interior  Committee  would 
approve  a  project  for  the  basin  If  the  States 
could  get  together  and  agree.  The  Con- 
gress has  always  been  willing  and  even 
eager  to  authorize  feasible  developments 
which  have  unified  support.  I  emphasize 
those  last  words — have  unified  support. 

Well,  the  basin  States  during  the  past  year 
did  not  reach  the  100-percent  goal  in  unifica- 
tion but  they  came  a  long  way.  WUl  you  go 
the  rest  of  the  way  during  the  coming  year? 
We  have  witnessed  history -making  water 
6t.atesmanshlp  since  last  year's  meeting,  par- 
ticularly among  the  lower  basin  States. 
California  and  Arizona,  deadlocked  for  many 
years  on  how  they  should  share  Colorado 
River  water,  worked  out  their  differences 
to  apparent  mutual  satisfaction.  Their 
compromise  In  my  book  was  a  good  example 
of  old-fashioned  horse  trading.  It  takes 
such  realistic  appredsal  and  compromise  to 
get  the  Job  done. 

Callfcn-nla  agreed  to  support  the  central 
Arizona  project  which  would  divert  Colorado 
River  water  to  central  and  southeastern  Ari- 
zona In  return  for  a  priority  for  her  4.4  mU- 
llon  acre-feet  per  year  Colorado  River  entitle- 
ment. This  water  Insurance  poUcy  would 
be  effective  until  the  completion  of  works 
to  Import  at  least  2.5  million  acre-feet  a 
year  Into  the  mainstream  of  the  Colorado 
River  below  Lee  Perry. 

The  California-Arizona  compromise  was 
spelled  out  In  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin 
project  legislation  on  which  Chairman  Ab- 
piNALL's  House  Interior  Committee  held  hear- 
ings last  August.  But,  as  the  hearings  pro- 
gressed, It  become  obvious  that  ♦he  legisla- 
tion lacked  an  Imjwrtant  Ingredient — accom- 
modation of  the  support  by  the  upper  basin. 
Upper  basin  representatives  argued  that 
the  Colorado  River  is  a  "bankrupt"  river  and 
simply  would  not  supply  enough  water  for 
the  central  Arizona  diversion  and  for  the 
guarantee  to  California.  They  contended 
that  diversions  by  Arizona  would  be  water  to 
which  the  upper  basin  Is  entitled  but  which 
Is  now  flowing  past  Lee  Ferry  to  the  lower 
basin.  Moreover,  they  expressed  fear  that 
Arizona  would  not  be  willing  to  relinquish 
this  water  later  when  It  Is  needed  In  the  up- 
per basin,  as  development  progresses  there. 

And  so,  It  was  back  to  the  drawing  boards 
and  the  rewrite  tables.  After  the  hearings, 
representatives  of  the  upper  and  lower  basin 
States  worked  long,  exhavistlve  hours  to  de- 
velop a  compromise  draft  of  legislation.  Last 
September  20  they  came  up  with  a  draft  of 
H.R.  4671  which  promises  additional  water 
for  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  basin 
States.  Also,  the  proposal  would  add  14  par- 
ticipating  projects — 3    of   which   would   be 
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Immediately  authorlacd.  tbe  raat  requiring 
further  study — in  the  upper  baeln.  ThU 
draft  of  legislation  la  called  the  Colorado 
Rlrer  Basin  project  because  It  takes  a  basln- 
wlde  approach  to  the  potential  Colorado  River 
development.  I  don't  think  anyone  considers 
the  draft  the  final  ansver  but  It  is  definitely 
a  step  In  the  right  direction. 

During  these  discussions  and  many  others 
held  in  the  past  year,  much  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  Colorado  River 
hydrology.  I  see  no  reason  why,  In  predict- 
ing future  water  supply  In  the  Colorado  River, 
the  longeat  period  of  reliable  record,  extend- 
ing from  IBM  to  1968.  should  not  be  used 
Mimplj  because  there  have  been  some  short- 
ages In  recent  years.  This  period,  of  nearly 
90  years,  modified  by  each  successive  year  of 
new  record,  will  be  used  In  our  evaluations  of 
&11  main  stem  projects. 

Experts  dUagree  on  the  estimated  rate  of 
lepletlon  by  future  new  water  uses  in  the 
jppn  basin,  but  here  again  all  agree  that 
lome  time  In  the  future,  perhaps  about  1990. 
:he  entire  Colorado  Basin  faces  a  potential 
rater  shortage.  This  need  for  wet  water 
rather  than  paper  water  provides  the  incen- 
Jve  for  bringing  about  the  baainwide  unity 
'equlred  to  proceas  this  grand-scale  compre- 
lenslve  water  development  project  through 
lie  Congreaa. 

Small  thinking  will  not  get  the  Job  done 
n  water  resources  development.  Most  of  the 
trojects  that  required  only  small  thinking 
lave  been  built.  Now  we  must  go  after  the 
>lg  ones  and  these  call  for  big  thinking. 
Ind  I  would  certainly  classify  the  Colorado 
Uver  Basin  project  as  big  thinking. 

But  thinking  and  planning  ahead  whether 
□  blf  bites  or  small  ones,  has  kept  the  West 

<  ne  step  ahead  of  water  starvation.     While 

<  lastsm  cities  are  rationing  water,  most  of 
he  western  communities  have  sufflclent  at 
bs  moment.    Here  in  the  perpetually  water- 

I  tiort  West,  we  early  learned  to  harness  the 
]  Ivers  and  store  their  waters  In  time  of  plen- 
1  y  and  of  high  runoff,  for  use  during  periods 

<  t  low  runoff  and  drought,  even  of  cyclical 
(  xought.  This  Is  demonstrated  right  here 
( n  the  Colonulo  River  where  giant  storage 
1  Mervoln  like  Lakes  Mead  and  Powell  make 
1  M  fat  wster  years  take  care  of  the  lean 
I  OSS.  The  reservoir  behind  Hoover  Dam 
I  lone  is  oapsbis  ol  storing  sufficient  water  to 
t  Ucs  ears  of  S  years  or  more  of  downstream 
I  tqulremsnts.  Had  Olen  Canyon  Dam  been 
(  ompletsd  and  L*Kes  PoweU  and  Mead  both 
t  sen  full  when  our  recent  drought  years 
I  arted,  there  would  have  been  no  alarm  or 
1  )ar  of  water  shortage. 

The  central  ArUuna  unit  Is  the  hub  of 
t  IS  Colonulo  River  Basin  project  leglslaUon 
J  1st  as  It  was  In  the  Pacific  Southwest  water 
p  an.  The  basin  States  all  are  sincerely 
o  ncemsd  about  Arizona's  water  crisis.  .'Ul 
s  rs  sfrsed  that  Arlsona's  need  for  more 
t  star  is  most  urgent.  The  law  of  the  river 
s  vports  her  cUlm  to  Colorado  River  water. 
Z  ts  jTKt  a  matter  of  finding  a  way  to  meet 
i  r1aoa*'s  aasd  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
t  lot  Vb»  sntltknienu  of  the  other  basin 


Arlaona  water  users  are  mining  ground- 
kt«r  In  an  attempt  to  stay  In  business. 
1  ttsir  inunps  are  sucking  out  water  from 
e  w-lncreaslng  depths— taking  out  over  a 
nlUlon  acre-feet  annxially  of  water  more 
« Lsn  Is  bslng  returned  to  the  underground 
s  orac*- 

Tbs  Colorado  River  water  that  Arlsona 
p  ■oposss  to  pump  out  of  Lake  Havasu  behind 
P  irkar  Dam  and  transport  by  aqueduct  to 
t]  m  Pbosntx  and  Tucson  areas  for  supple- 
Q  SBUl  scneultural,  municipal,  and  indus- 
U  Lai  use,  would  not  be  enough.  But  this 
aioount  of  water— not  a  drop  of  which 
m  juld  IntfRts  new  lands— would  give  the 
9  ate  a  asw  toass  on  lUe— and  new  hope  to 
siatala  It  until  additional  water  can  be 
d  valoped. 


Without  the  importation  of  surface  water, 
Arizona's  growth  definitely  will  reach  a  point 
of  stagnation.  The  water  table  under  sev- 
eral areas  of  the  State  has  dropped  so  low 
that  pumping  is  no  longer  economical.  Con- 
sequently, thousands  of  acres  oi  land  are 
now  out  of  production  and  have  returned 
to  the  desert.  Additional  acreage  Is  being 
Idled  each  year  due  to  lack  of  water. 

The  keystones  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
project  as  included  In  the  September  20 
draft  legislation — or  as  we  lilce  to  call  them, 
the  "cash  registers" — are  present  and  pro- 
posed dams  and  hydroelectric  plants  on  the 
lower  Colorado.  These  developments  would 
furnish  electrical  energy  to  pump  water  on 
the  project  and  to  be  sold  to  the  load  centers 
to  help  pay  project  costs,  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  which  would  be  reimbursable.  The 
hydropower  from  these  installations  would 
be  used  primarily  to  peak  the  predominantlv 
steam  systems  In  the  basin.  Marble  Canyon 
Dam  has  already  been  endorsed  for  immedi- 
ate authorization  and  construction  while 
Bridge  Canyon  Dam  ts  undergoing  further 
study. 

Power  revenues  from  proposed  dams  would 
be  the  most  Important  Immediate  contrib- 
utors to  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  de- 
velopment fund — an  Integral  part  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  project  This  account 
also  would  receive  revenues  from  hydroelec- 
tric power  sold  at  Hoover.  Davis,  and  Parker 
Dams  after  these  existing  projects  have  re- 
paid their  costs. 

In  addition  to  being  "workhorses"  for  the 
project's  financial  structure.  Bridge  and  Mar- 
ble Canyon  Dams  and  their  reservoirs  would 
open  up  new  stretches  of  clear,  sparkling 
reservoirs.  These  would  add  greatly  to  the 
recreaOonal,  fish  and  wildlife  values  of  the 
river.  Millions  of  people  would  visit  these 
water  playgrounds  every  year  and  enjoy  spec- 
tacular scenery,  most  of  which  now  can  be 
reached  only  by  a  relatively  few  river  run- 
ners. 

The  Colorado  River  Basin  project  proposals 
would  authorize  a  study  to  determine  sources 
and  means  of  furnishing  the  Southwest  with 
sufflclent  water  to  care  for  its  future  de- 
mands. We  all  agree  that  the  Colorado  will 
truly  be  a  "bankrupt"  river  unless  we  de- 
posit additional  water  to  its  account.  We 
can  do  this  by  importing  surface  water— by 
desalting  sea  and  brackish  water— reuse  and 
salvage  of  waste  water — conservation  of 
water  in  our  rivers,  on  our  farms,  and  in 
our  cities — evaporation  control— and  weather 
modification. 

While  pending  legislation  does  not  name 
the  potentUl  areas  from  which  water  might 
be  exported  to  the  Colorado  River,  the  basin 
States  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  looking  toward  the  Pacific  Northwest  as 
one  of  the  areas  of  potential  surplus.  Basin 
spokesmen  have  openly  advocated  the  tap- 
ping of  the  Columbia  River— which  pours  an 
average  of  168  million  acre-feet  of  water  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean  each  year,  or  about  11 
times  the  average  virgin  flow  of  the  Colorado 
River  at  Lee  Ferry. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  not  been 
authorised  to  make  such  water  transfer 
studies  but  it  is  essential  to  ascertain  the 
facts  of  all  potential  sources  of  water  includ- 
ing deeallnlzatlon.  weather  modification  and 
Interbaaln  transfer  from  any  and  all  areas 
of  surplus.  In  the  latter  case  the  facta  must 
determine  how  much  U  truly  surplus  and 
how  much  must  be  reserved  for  future  use 
In  the  area  of  origin.  Consideration  of  im- 
porting water  is  reminiscent  of  our  united 
western  inveetlgaUon  completed  about  15 
years  ago.  This  was  a  reconnaissance  of  a 
plan  to  take  water  from  the  Pacific  North- 
west to  the  Pacific  Southwest  and  the  Coltmi- 
bla  River  was  one  of  the  sources  then  con- 
sidered. 

The  mention  of  Importing  water  to  the 
Southwest  from  the  Columbia  River  raises 
fears  among  people  of  the  Northwest.     And 
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I  certainly  do  not  blame  them  for  being 
concerned  about  covetous  eyes  focusing  on 
their  water  supplies.  But,  I  think  that  the 
two  regions  can  negotiate  and  compromise. 
If  studies  in  which  the  Pacific  Northwest 
States  participate  actively  show  that  a  sur- 
plus does  exist  in  the  Northwest,  and  with 
proper  protection  to  the  areas  of  origin,  a 
plan  of  sharing  most  certainly  could  be  de- 
veloped. You  successfully  worked  out  the 
power  Interties  with  the  Northwest— now  I 
challenge  you  to  negotiate  what  Secretary 
Udall  describes  as  a  "water  intertle. " 

Any  agreement  for  Importation  of  water 
must  be  a  two-way  street  of  benefits,  with 
guarantees  to  the  areas  of  origin  for  full 
protection  of  their  economic  well-being, 
water  rights,  and  needs.  There  is  no  reason 
why  an  Import  aqueduct  could  not  serve  both 
regions  with  multipurpose  water  benefits. 
An  aqueduct  from  the  Northwest  could  drop 
off  much  needed  water  to  municipalities  and 
farms  along  the  way  to  create  tremendous 
new  areas  of  population  and  Industrial 
growth  throughout  the  Western  States. 

The  engineering  details  of  constructing  an 
Import  system  originating  at  far  off  places 
do  not  worry  tis.  Although  we  will  not  know 
Just  how  to  go  about  it  until  detailed  In- 
vestigations are  completed,  we  are  confident 
that  it  will  not  offer  any  Insurmountable 
problems.  Man  throughout  the  world  has 
been  transporting  water  over  great  distances 
for  centuries. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  more  than  a  half 
century  ago  built  its  Los  Angeles  aqueduct 
to  import  water  from  the  Owens  River  and 
Just  the  other  day  awarded  a  contract  for 
construction  of  a  second  barrel  from  the 
same  area.  And  some  25  years  ago  the  Metro- 
politan Water  District  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia built  its  Colorado  River  aqueduct 
and  enlarged  it  in  recent  years.  Later,  the 
San  Diego  aqueduct  extended  this  waterway 
to  San  Diego  County.  Today,  the  State  Is 
building  the  State  water  project  which  will 
move  water  from  the  northern  to  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State  a  distance  of  500  miles. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  been  In 
the  water  transportation  business  for  more 
than  a  half  century.  We  have  built  many 
notable  projects  such  as  the  Central  Valley 
project  and  the  All-American  Canal  Svstem 
In  California,  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson 
project  In  Colorado.  Just  to  name  a  few.  We 
also  are  building  the  14-clty  Canadian  River 
project  in  Texas,  and  another  major  diver- 
sion through  the  Continental  Divide,  the 
Pryingpan-Arkansas  project  in  Colorado. 

A  television  documentary  on  the  Colorado 
River  2  years  ago  was  entlUed,  "The  Trouble 
With  Water  Is  People."  Perhaps  that  title 
holds  much  truth.  Our  problems  are  not 
so  much  in  building  an  important  system 
but  in  achieving  an  understanding  and  pub- 
lic acceptance  of  the  plan.  We  are  seldom 
criticized  once  a  project  has  been  completed 
and  Is  In  operation. 

Otir  enUre  western  water  program  has  been 
built  on  statesmanship.  We  have  seen  It 
practiced  particularly  in  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  the  past  year,  and  I  am  confident  this 
statesmanship  will  cross  basin  boundaries  so 
that  the  haves  can  share  with  the  have-nots, 
with  both  reaping  extensive  multipurpose 
water  dividends.  This  Is  the  challenge,  and 
the  bright  promise  of  the  future. 
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HARMONIZING  INTERNATIONAL 
ANTIDUMPING  LAWS 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  last  July 
28, 1  introduced  a  resolution  (S.  Res.  133) 
calling  on  the  President  to  take  the  neces- 
sary action  to  convene  an  international 
conference  for  the  purpose  of  concluding 
an  international  agreement  harmonizing 
the  antidumping  laws  and  procedures  of 
other  major  trading  nations.    The  reso- 


lution was  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Representative  Thomas  Curtis  and  was 
cosponsored  by  Senators  Jordan  and 
Miller. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  United 
States  has  now  submitted  a  document  to 
GATT  in  Geneva  looking  into  the  possi- 
bility of  drawing  up  an  international 
antidumping  code.  I  am  also  pleased  to 
note  that  Michael  Blumenthal,  the  rank- 
ing U.S.  trade  negotiator  at  th^  Kennedy 
round,  recently  emphasized  the  need  to 
harmonize  national  antidumping  proce- 
dures urgently  because  of  increasing 
pressures  to  use  antidumping  measures 
as  an  indirect  trade  barrier.  Private  or- 
ganizations both  in  the  United  States  and 
internationally  can  and  should  play  an 
effective  role  in  rallying  public  support 
behind  this  effort.  I  very  much  hope 
that  studies  currently  underway  in  BIAC 
and  the  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce will,  in  the  near  future,  lead 
toward  an  endorsement  of  an  interna- 
tional code  on  antidumping. 

The  administration's  action  indicates 
that  it  has  now  decided  to  deal  with  non- 
tariff  barriers  in  general  and  antidump- 
ing specifically  as  a  vital  aspect  of  the 
Kennedy  round.  I  have  been  much  con- 
cerned heretofore  that  this  problem  will 
be  glossed  over  during  these  negotiations 
for  fear  of  adverse  congressional  reac- 
tion. The  danger  is  great  that  interna- 
tional trade  may  be  increasingly  re- 
stricted by  a  multitude  of  nontariff  bar- 
riers as  progress  is  being  made  in  re- 
ducing tariffs.  The  present  situation 
clearly  calls  for  an  international  ap- 
proach to  the  question  of  nontariff  bar- 
riers and  specifically  to  the  problem  of 
antidumping.  It  is  useless  to  work  for 
the  reduction  of  tariff  barriers  totrade 
if  nontariff  protection  is  going  to  increase 
through  such  programs  as  national  anti- 
dumping regulations.  I  am  convinced 
that  if  our  negotiators  succeed  In  con- 
cludmg  an  agreement  which  is  fair  to  the 
United  States  as  well  as  to  our  trading 
partners.  Congress  will  endorse  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  entitled  "United  States  Submits 
Paper  on  Dumping  Code"  from  the  Jan- 
uary 27  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, and  a  copy  of  Senate  Resolution 
133  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  a  copy  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
133),  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On   Worldwide   Basis:    t;NiTED   States  Stjb- 
MiTS  Paper  on  Dumping  Code 
(By  Richard  Lawrence) 
Washington,     January     26— The     United 
States   has   submitted    a    general   discussion 
paper  to  a  Kennedy  round  panel  in  Geneva 
looking  into  the  possibility  of  drawing  up  an 
International  antidumping  code.     The  paper 
is  In  followup  to  Britain  making  a  detailed 
proposal  last  fall  for  an  International  code. 
The  code  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  harmon- 
izing the  antidumping  rules  and  procedures 
of  the  major  trading  nations. 

JTRST  FULL  DISCUSSION 

The  panel  is  meeting  this  week  In  Its  first 
full  discussion  of  the  still  secret  British  pro- 
posals. 

The  American  document,  unveiled  at  the 
meeting,  is  described  by  officials  here  as  set- 
ting forth  the  considerations  Involved  In  a 
government's    antidumping    activities.      The 


paper  doee  not  pass  on  Britain's  proposals  or 
make  specific  recommendations. 

Britain's  proposed  code  is  said,  among  oth- 
er things,  to  pin  down  such  traditionally 
elusive  definitions  as  what  co.nstitutes  "in- 
Jury"  and  "industry"  in  the  dumping  sense. 

Dumping  is  generally  interpreted  as  ex- 
porting at  prices  below  those  charged  home 
buyers  to  the  material  injury  of  the  import- 
ing country's  Industry. 

FT.EXIBIlJnr   LESSENS) 

There  are  indications  that  the  British  def- 
initions may  be  a  little  too  exact  for  some 
countries,  because  of  removing  an  element 
of  flexibility.  For  example,  should  Industry 
be  defined  as  the  national  output  or  may  It 
be  broken  down  regionally? 

The  United  States,  for  one,  welcomes  the 
British  initiative  as  a  starting  point  for  com- 
prehensive antidumping  discussions. 

Michael  Bltunenthal,  the  ranking  U.S.  trade 
negotiator  in  Geneva,  recently  emphasized 
the  need  to  harmonize  national  antldiunping 
procedures.  He  said  that  increasing  pressures 
to  use  antidumping  measures  as  an  Indirect 
trade  barrier  Is  making  the  need  more  urgent. 

Backed  by  Treasury  Assistant  Secretary 
True  Davis,  Mr.  Blumenthal  is  heading  the 
US.  delegation  to  this  week's  Geneva  meet- 
ing, another  sign  perhaps  of  the  administra- 
tion attaching  more  importance  to  anti- 
dumping as  an  International  trade  issue. 

OTHERS    PARTICIPATING 

Besides  the  United  States  and  Britain,  the 
antidumping  panel  comprises  the  European 
Common  Market.  Japan,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Switzerland. 

Antidumping  is  developing  into  the  one 
nontariff  trade  barrier  area  in  which  the 
Kennedy  round  may  make  solid  progress. 
There  has  been  more  activity  concerning  It— 
apparently  thanks  to  Britain— than  other 
nontariff  problems  such  as  customs  admin- 
istration and  government  procurement  p>oIl- 
cies. 

Private  groups  are  taking  interest  in  the 
harmonizing  of  antidumping  rules  and  pro- 
cedures, too.  The  Business  and  Industry 
Advisory  Committee  (BIAC),  which  coordi- 
nates with  the  Organization  of  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development  (OECD)  in  Paris. 
Is  examining  national  antidumping  prac- 
tices, and  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  starting  to  study  more  closely 
the  possibilities  of  more  antidumping  co- 
operation. 

DEFLECT    INDUSTRY    DEMANDS 

One  evident  reason  for  the  U.S.  Admin- 
istration's greater  Interest  Is  that  the  inter- 
national discussions  help  deflect  domestic 
Industry  demands  for  a  tougher  U.S.  anti- 
dumping law.  The  Industry  demands  are 
viewed  as  a  threat  to  efforts  for  freer  world 
trade. 

So  long  as  International  talks  continue,  it 
can  t>e  argued  that  altering  U.S.  law  would  be 
particularly  unwise. 

The  chances  that  the  Kennedy  round  will 
wind  up  with  an  international  antidumping 
code  appear  rather  slim.  But  it  U  likely  the 
discussions  will  produce  more  policy  coordi- 
nation among  major  Western  "  nations. 
Eventually,  a  code  may  be  adopted. 

S.  Res.  133 
Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  immediately  initi- 
ate a  study  of  the  antidumping  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  other  major  trading  na- 
tions and  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  convene  a  conference  of  such  nations, 
as  well  as  other  interested  states,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  an  International  code 
to  provide  for  uniform  treatment  under  the 
antidumping  laws  of  participating  nations  of 
the  Imports  of  other  signatories.  Such  a 
code  should  harmonize  the  antidumping 
laws,  and  administrative  procedures  there- 
tinder,  of  participating  nations. 


MAGNIFICENT  TRIBUTE  TO  DONALD 
J.  COWLING 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
history  and  development  of  anj*  great  in- 
stitution— business,  educational,  politi- 
cal, or  religious— there  Is  always  some 
standout  individual  whose  great  contri- 
butions at  a  significant  stage  of  the  de- 
velopment created  the  conditions  leading 
to  success. 

In  the  Instance  of  Carleton  College.  In 
Northfleld,  Minn.,  that  great  "devel- 
oper"; that  great  educator  and  commu- 
nity leader;  that  standout  individual  was 
President  Donald  J.  Cowling,  during  his 
long  administration  of  that  great  college. 
His  was  the  genius  and  his  was  the 
strong  personality  that  gave  national 
stature  and  significance  to  Carleton. 

On  November  30,  1965,  a  memorial 
service  was  held  in  the  Plymouth  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn. — Carleton  is  only  40  short  miles 
from  Minneapolis — and  Rev.  Howard 
Conn,  D.D.,  delivered  a  most  inspiring 
and  informative  memorial  address. 

Donald  J.  Cowling  was  born  in  1880 
and  passed  away  in  1965.  Prom  1909  to 
1945,  Dr.  Cowling  served  as  the  president 
of  Carleton  College.  Under  his  inspired, 
able,  and  energetic  leadership  that  col- 
lege developed  from  a  small,  "fresh- 
water" college  into  a  great  and  nationally 
recognized  educational  institution  stress- 
ing excellence  in  education  and  dedicated 
to  the  unique  contributions  which  are 
available  from  Christian  education. 

No  other  president  in  the  history  of 
the  college  has  approximated  the  ster- 
ling leadership  of  Dr.  Cowling  or  the  na- 
tional Impact  which  he  and  Carleton 
College  made  upon  the  American  scene 
during  his  long  years  of  inspired  and  ded- 
icated leadership.  In  fact,  it  can  be 
said  that  he  made  Carleton  College  what 
it  is  today.  So  long  as  it  remains  true 
to  his  image  and  to  his  sense  of  mis- 
sion it  will  continue  to  be  recognized  as 
one  of  America's  great  and  unique  col- 
leges. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorial  address  earlier  alluded  to  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Cowling  Memorial   Address  of  Dr    Conn 

No  ordinary  occasion  brings  us  together, 
because  it  is  no  ordinary  person  whose  mem- 
ory we  honor.  Donald  J.  Cowling  was  a  man 
of  extraordinary  talents  who  used  his  gifts 
with  steadiness  of  purpose  and  selflessness  of 
dedication.  Throughout  the  86  years  of  his 
life  he  brought  inspiration  and  enrichment 
to  others.  We  in  Minnesota  have  been 
blessed  by  the  nearly  60  years  of  service  he 
gave  to  education  and  philanthropy  within 
this  State.  We  have  loved  him  as  a  person, 
as  a  teacher,  as  a  friend,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  family.  We  gather  to  express  our  thanks- 
giving in  grateful  remembrance. 

Death  has  come  to  Dr.  Cowling  as  it  must 
to  all  men.  The  Pealmlst  truly  said  that  the 
limits  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage  are  three- 
score years  and  ten.  perchance  fourscore 
years,  though  a  few  press  on  toward  fivescore. 
Whatever  our  years  all  of  us  are  like  the 
grass  which  In  the  morning  flourishes  and  in 
the  evening  withers.  Tet  we  measure  human 
life  not  in  numbers  of  days  but  in  the  dili- 
gence with  which  we  seek  wisdom  and  do 
works  worthy  to  outlast  our  little  hours.    Dr. 
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CowUbc  added  to  th«  itatur*  of  human  dig- 
nity. Aa  a  man  of  faith  he  would  aclukowl- 
edg*  tha  confaaalon  of  Job : 

"Tbe  Lord  gives, 
And  tbe  Lord  takee  away 
Bleaaed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

Theac  three  terac  phraaea  do  not  comprise 
worda  of  despair,  but  rather  siuimarlze  the 
trost,  the  adoration,  and  the  gratitude  with 
which  the  senaltlTe  person  Uvea  the  days  of 
hla  yeara.  They  were  the  framework  Into 
which  Donald  Cowling  put  so  much  meaning. 
I  aak  you  to  keep  in  mind  this  framework, 
bacauae  I  am  not  going  to  read  the  familiar 
words  of  Scripture  which  you  are  accvutomed 
to  hearing  at  funerals.  Inasmuch  as  our 
lorad  one  was  an  extraordinary  person  whose 
Chrlatlan  faith  embraced  the  whole  realm  of 
truth.  I  haTs  choaan  to  read  as  a  medltatlTe 
background  three  selectlona  which  suggest 
the  wide  range  of  hla  ooocems.  For  him  such 
readings  never  replacad  traditional  ChrlsUan 
loatght  but  only  Illumined  It. 

Bacauae  Dr.  Cowling  lived  all  his  life  aa  a 
philosopher  I  read  first  from  Plato's  "Re- 
public" a  few  sentences  which  must  have 
qtilekened  hla  pulae  as  a  young  man  and 
which  through  hla  years  he  came  to  embody : 
"Tbe  true   lover  of  knowledge  is   always 
itrlvlng  after  being— that  Is  his  nature;  he 
will  not  reat  in  appearancea  only  but  will 
(o  on.    The  keen  edge  will  not  be  blunted. 
nor  the  force  of  bis  dealre  abate  untu  he 
lave   attained   the   knowledge  of   the   true 
lature  of  evary  eaaence  by  a  sympathetic  and 
dndred  power  in  the  soiU.    He  whoee  mind 
a  azad  upon  true  being  haa  surely  not  time 
»  be  Ailed  with  malice  and  envy,  contending 
kgalnat  sun;  hla  eye  is  ever  directed  toward 
Jiln«i  fixed  and  immutable,  which  he  sees 
Mither  Injuring  nor  Injured  by  one  another, 
)ut  all  In  ordCT  moving  according  to  reason; 
liese  be  Imltatee.  and  to  these  he  wiU,  as 
ar  aa  he  can,  conform  hlmaelf.  •  •   •  And 
nust  not  that  be  a  blameless  study  which 
le  only  can  pursue  who  has  the  gift  of  a 
[ood  memory,  and  la  quick  to  learn — noble, 
I  radoua.  the  friend  of  truth.  Justice,  cour- 
«a.    temperance,    who    are    hla    kindred? 
'  "liOM  vbo  belong  to  thU  small  class  have 
aated  hoiw  sweet  and  bleaaed  a  possession 
;  thUosopliy  Is.    They  are  content  if  only  they 
I  an  live  thalr  own  Uvea  and  be  p\ire  from 
(  tU  or  unngbtWNianaas,  and  depart  in  peace 
I  nd  good  wUl,  with  bright  hopea." 

Dr.  Oowllag  belonged  to  this  fortunate 
( laaa  who  pnsssas  the  philosophic  mind. 
'  "hough  like  the  phllosopher-klng  of  Plato's 
■  Republic."  hs  became  very  much  involved 
' "  tb«  affairs  of  stata,  he  never  reaorted  to 
« oereloo  by  law,  police  force,  or  military 
I  light:  but  believed  that  amongst  men  of 
(  ood  will  reason  is  a  sufficient  tool  to  achieve 
I  ealrable  ehda. 

Because  Dr.  Cowling  was  an  educator  who 
1  allared  that  through  education  man's  rea- 
I  an  can  be  directed  toward  achieving  satis- 
j  ustlona  for  himself  and  for  society,  my  sec- 
<  Dd  selection  la  from  his  own  writings  about 
(oUagsa: 

"The  paramount  consideration  in  cur- 
I  culum  building,  selection  of  faculty,  and 
e  iasaroom  Instruction  is  the  development  of 
i  -aaman.  Ftaemen  are  those  who  are  able 
t  >  davalop  fully  all  the  potenUalitiea  with 
1  hleh  they  have  been  endowed  by  Provl- 
<!  ince.  Freedom  has  little  meaning  except 
U  connecUon  with  the  livee  of  men  and 
1  omen  aa  IndlTlduals,  and  for  them  actually 
t  >  be  frae  is  to  malnUln  such  relations  with 

•  1  the  forcOT,  matarlal  and  spiritual,  that 
0  7«rmta  within  them  and  upon  them  as  win 
r  suit  la  the  full  functlomng  of  each  Indi- 

*  dual's  powars  and  in  the  full  realiaation  of 
a  1  hto  peaslbuiuas.  The  free  life  thus  be- 
onas  tbe  folflUed  life,  and  freedom  the 
0  Mned  way  to  fulfillment. 

"The  fMadom  of  educMion  U  the  precon- 
ditlon  of  all  other  freedoms     First  among 
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the  rlghta  of  a  free  people  Is  the  right  to 
think;  thinking  based  on  Integrity  and  good 
wlU  is  our  hope  for  the  future — liberal  edu- 
cation baaed  on  religion  and  made  effective 
through  democratic  society.  The  freedoms 
we  have  cherished — Intellectual  and  spir- 
itual, poliacal  and  economic — are  an  essen- 
tial unity,  and  the  understanding  of  this 
unity  and  of  Its  ImpUcaUona  for  ourselves 
and  for  the  world  is  the  concern  of  our 
American  college — for  freedom." 

Because  Dr.  Cowling  as  a  philosopher  and 
as  an  educator  was  completely  committed  to 
the  ethical  Insights  of  Jesus  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  abiding  principles  by  which  this 
universe  is  ordained,  my  third  selection  is 
from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount: 

"Seeing  the  crowds,  he  went  up  on  the 
mountain,  and  when  he  sat  down  his  dis- 
ciples came  to  him.  And  he  opened  his 
mouth  and  taught  them,  saying: 

"  'Blessed  are  the  poor  In  spirit,  for  theirs 
Is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

"  'Blessed  are  those  who  mourn,  for  they 
shall  be  comforted. 

"  'Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  In- 
herit the  earth. 

"  'Blessed  are  those  who  hunger  and  thirst 
for  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  satisfied. 
"  'Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall 
obtain  mercy. 

"  'Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  Ood. 

"  'Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they 
shall  be  called  sons  of  Ood. 

"  'Blessed  are  those  who  are  p>ersecuted  for 
righteousness'  sake,  for  theirs  Is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

"  'Blessed  are  you  when  men  revile  you  and 
persecute  you  and  utter  all  kinds  of  evil 
against  you  falsely  on  my  account. 

"  'Rejoice  and  be  glad,  for  your  reward 
Is  grea«  in  heaven,  for  so  men  persecuted 
the  prophets  who  were  before  you. 

"  'You  are  the  salt  of  the  earth;  but  If  salt 
has  lost  its  taste,  how  can  lu  saltneaa  be  re- 
stored? It  is  no  longer  good  for  anything 
except  to  be  thrown  out  and  trodden  under 
foot  by  men. 

"  'You  are  the  light  of  the  world.  A  city 
set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid.  Nor  do  men 
light  a  lamp  and  put  It  under  a  bushel, 
but  on  a  stand,  and  It  gives  light  to  all  in 
the  house. 

"  'L«t    your    light    so    shine    before    men, 

that  they  may  see  your  good  works  and  give 

glory   to   your    Father   who   Is   In    heaven.'  " 

Organ:  "Air  from  'Water  Music,'  "  Handel. 

MXDIATION 

All  that  Donald  Cowling  did  for  Minne- 
sota, for  Carleton  College  and  the  univer- 
sity, for  higher  education  and  medical  re- 
search, for  Congregationalism  and  Plymouth 
Church,  for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  Amer- 
ican constitutional  democracy  can  never  ade- 
quately be  described.  He  was  Indeed  a  giant 
amongst  us.  His  36  years  as  president  of 
Carleton  brought  that  Institution  to  the 
front  rank  of  small  American  colleges.  To 
the  students  of  those  years  he  was  the  Ideal 
man  whoae  human  warmth  and  wise  under- 
standing drew  them  together  Into  the  Carle- 
ton famUy.  The  flowers  on  our  chancel 
reredoe  are  from  the  college  as  a  symbolic 
eiprersion  of  Its  affection.  Moving  out  from 
the  Carleton  scene  Dr  Cowling  haa  left  an 
indelible  imprint  upon  the  Mayo  Memorial 
Medical  Center,  the  Masonic  Cancer  Relief 
Hospital,  the  Umveraity  of  Minnesota,  and  a 
host  of  causes  too  numerous  to  mention. 

I  need  not  catalog  them  for  you.  We 
are  here  because  we  have  admired,  benefited 
frotn,  anj^  loved  this  unusual  man.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  praise  him  as  much  as 
to  learn  from  him.  Tour  presence  at  this 
memorial  service  Is  an  expression  of  the 
eeteem  you  already  feel,  and  my  words  could 
add  no  stature  to  him. 

Dr  Cowling  retired  from  the  presidency 
of  Carleton  a  year  after  I  came  to  Minnea- 


polis, so  that  for  the  past  20  years  It  has 
been  my  prlvUege  to  be  exceedingly  close  to 
him  in  the  fellowship  of  Plymouth  Church. 
He  served  as  the  first  moderator  of  this  con- 
gregation from  1948-50  when  we  changed  our 
bylaws  to  true  Congregational  principles  to 
make  a  layman  rather  than  the  minister  the 
chief  officer.  D\iring  these  20  years  he  has 
taught  me  so  much  and  given  me  such  en- 
couragement that  I  have  often  remarked 
that  from  Dr.  Cowling  I  received  a  college 
education  all  over  again.  Rather  than  eulo- 
gize him  I  would  leave  with  you  four 
thoughts  that  were  basic  to  him.  and  which 
I  believe  he  would  want  us  to  live  by. 

First  was  hU  regard  for  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. He  often  remarked  that  because  he 
was  born  in  England  and  came  to  this  coun- 
try aa  a  boy  with  hU  parents,  he  learned 
from  them  to  be  an  American  by  choice.  In 
this  land  he  saw  freedom  of  opportunity, 
made  possible  by  the  wisest  form  of  govern- 
ment ever  devised  by  man.  The  Pounding 
Fathers  drafted  a  superb  document  in  the 
Constitution,  which  provides  for  a  central 
government  with  limited  powers,  powers  held 
In  check  by  the  delicate  balance  of  three 
Independent  branches.  He  saw  something 
precious  being  lost  In  the  Increasing  cen- 
tralization of  power. 

The  second  thought  Is  the  importance  of 
a  viewpoint  by  which  to  gage  one's  activi- 
ties. Dr.  Cowling  was  a  man  of  learning. 
He  earned  four  degrees  at  Yale  and  received 
more  than  a  doeen  honorary  degrees.  After 
completing  his  undergraduate  course  at  Leb- 
anon VaUey  College  and  then  taking  fur- 
ther study  at  Yale,  he  realized  that  he  had 
a  lot  of  Information  but  what  he  most 
needed  was  a  viewpoint.  He  therefore  took 
the  divimty  course  at  Yale,  that  his  knowl- 
edge might  be  oriented  to  a  philosophy  of 
life.  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  this  orien- 
tation was  the  ethical  insights  of  Jesus  Christ 
In  which  he  had  utter  confidence  as  repre- 
senting not  another  opinion  but  the  will  of 
Ood.  He  often  quoted  to  me  this  from 
Emerson : 

"Most  men  act  from  motives  of  external 
compulsion;  few  are  strongly  and  steadily 
Inspired  from  within." 

He  said  that  the  last  six  words  were  the 
most  appropriate  motto  for  his  life*— strongly 
and  steadily  inspired  from  within.  All  that 
he  did  was  an  expression  of  the  viewpoint  to 
which  he  had  committed  himself. 

A  third  basic  idea  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween self-sacrifice  and  unselfishness.  The 
first  position  offered  to  him  was  the  presi- 
dency of  a  mission  college  in  China  which 
he  was  inclined  to  accept.  When  he  met  with 
the  tr\istees  in  New  York  they  congratulated 
him  upon  the  sacrifice  he  was  about  to  make. 
The  realization  came  to  him  that  their  hopes 
for  the  college  centered  on  sacrifice.  The 
trouble  was  that  the  sacrifice  they  envisaged 
was  his,  not  theirs.  He  decimed  to  be  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  their  inadequate  Ideal- 
ism, and  concluded  that  most  talk  about 
"sacrifice"  is  hollow.  What  U  needed  U  un- 
selfishness in  which  everyone  can  partic- 
ipate. No  few  should  be  asked  to  renounce 
the  material  blessings  of  this  world,  but 
everyone  shotUd  be  expected  to  use  his  re- 
soim:es  generously.  Dr.  Cowling  became  a 
great  fundraiser  for  worthy  causes  because 
he  appealed  to  the  unselfishness  which  char- 
acterizes life  at  its  best.  Not  what  a  man 
receives  in  salary  or  income  is  as  Impor- 
tant as  what  share  of  it  he  gives  willingly 
and  gladly.  Thoee  who  were  close  to  Dr. 
Cowling  know  that  In  all  his  f  undraislng  and 
service  he  did  not  take  for  himself,  but  gave 
freely  out  of  his  basic  philosophy. 

The  final  thought  Is  the  centrallty  of  man's 
religious  life.  Throughout  all  his  years  Dr. 
Cowling  attended  Sunday  worship  with 
regularity  never  missing  a  Sunday  except  on 
rare  occasions  of  neceaslty.  Yet  for  him  wor- 
ship was  no  magic  ritual.  Formality  and 
liturgy  had  little  appeal  to  him.     Worship 


was  important  because  It  keeps  a  man  sensi- 
tive and  open  to  the  creative  spontaneity  of 
the  God  behind  creation,  and  provides  op- 
portunity to  express  gratitude  for  the  mag- 
nificence and  mystery  of  life.  Worship  is 
part  of  man's  search  for  truth  and  of  his  ex- 
pression of  ultimate  concw-n.  This  view 
of  churchmanshlp  is  Illustrated  by  the  two 
p>erlods  in  his  life  when  Dr.  Cowling  de- 
viated from  his  jK-actlce  of  regular  atten- 
dance. The  one  was  In  the  last  2  years  when 
his  hearing  in  large  groupM  failed,  and  he 
saw  no  merit  In  sitting  through  a  service  in 
the  intellectual  stimulation  of  which  he 
could  not  share.  The  other  period  was  dur- 
ing the  final  Illness  of  President  Lars  Boe, 
of  St.  Olaf  College.  While  his  colleague  and 
friend  was  bedridden  Dr.  Cowling  spent  each 
Sunday  morning  vUltlng  with  him  and  read- 
ing to  him.  Affectionate  concern  for  a  be- 
loved brother  In  Christian  fellowship  was  In 
Itself  to  him  an  act  of  worship  to  the  com- 
mon Father  who  had  made  them  neighbors 
and  friendly  rivals  In  Northfield. 

As  we  gather  to  p>ay  tribute  to  our  beloved 
friend  and  benefactor  we  must  indeed  be 
grateful  for  the  rich  legacy  that  he  leaves 
us — the  legacy  of  a  life  richly  lived  and 
fully  dedicated  to  all  that  gives  hope  and 
courage  to  mankind.  We  can  commit  his 
soul  to  our  Heavenly  Father  in  the  quiet 
assurance  of  Christian  faith,  which  he  so 
beautifully  manifested  throughout  his  pil- 
grimage. We  can  pledge  ourselves  to  the 
remembrance  and  the  doing  of  the  truths 
he  so  steadfastly  served. 


A  WELL-DESERVED  TRIBUTE  TO 
WALTER  L.  REYNOLDS,  OUT- 
STANDING PUBLIC  SERVANT 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  pres- 
ent when  Walter  L.  Reynolds  was  hon- 
ored by  his  many  friends  for  his  37  years 
of  dedicated  public  service.  As  chief 
clerk  and  staff  director  of  the  Senate 
Government  Operations  Committee, 
Walter  has  given  willingly  and  unstlnt- 
ingly  of  his  knowledge  and  ability.  As 
a  member  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  I  know  how  ably  Walter 
served.  We  shall  miss  his  wise  counsel 
but,  hopefully,  he  will  be  back  to  see  his 
friends  on  Capitol  Hill  often. 

The  work  of  staff  members  make  it 
possible  for  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
serve  better  their  constituents  and  the 
Nation.  Walter  Reynolds  did  much  of 
the  staff  work  on  S.  2,  a  bill  to  create  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget,  which 
was  Introduced  on  January  6, 1965,  by  the 
distinguished  and  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
[Mr.  McClellan]  and  cosponsored  by  76 
Senators.  The  bill  was  reported  on  Jan- 
uary 26,  1965,  and  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  January  27,  1965.  It  has  gone  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  where  It  has 
been  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Walter  h«is  also  participated  in  the  de- 
velopment of  legislation  to  increase  the 
Federal  Government's  control  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  in  the  field  of  space 
and  technology  information. 

Other  special  legislative  work  by 
Walter  Included  helping  implement  the 
first  and  second  Hoover  Commission 
recommendations  and  the  Legislative 
Retirement  Act. 

Many  of  Walter's  friends  have  ex- 
pressed their  respect  and  admiration.   At 


this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  the  telegram  Wtdter  re- 
ceived from  the  Vice  President  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  Vice  President  Htthphrxy  was 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  when  he  served  in  this 
body. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Januabt  27.  1966. 

Dear  Walter:  My  warmest  greetings. 
Yoiu-  37  years  of  faithful  public  service  are 
truly  an  Inspiration.  The  Senate  has  good 
reason  to  be  so  very  proud  of  you.  Sorry  I 
cannot  be  with  you.  but  am  committed  In 
New  York  shortly.  I  know  your  wise  counsel 
and  vast  knowledge  will  still  be  available  to 
us.  All  best  wishes  to  Clare  and  yourself. 
Htjbkrt  H.  Humphrey. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  unfortu- 
no+oly  I  was  unable  to  be  here  yesterday 
when  so  many  of  my  colleagues  paid  trib- 
ute to  Walter  L.  Reynolds,  who  has  just 
retired  as  chief  clerk  and  staff  director  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  I  want  now  to  add  my  voice 
to  those  who  have  already  spoken  by 
stating  that  the  Senate  is  losing  the  serv- 
ices of  one  of  Its  most  talented  profes- 
sionals. 

Few  men  have  shown  greater  ability  in 
handling  the  enormous  task  of  running 
a  committee  staff. 

Walter  was  not  only  available  at  any 
time  to  Eussist  but,  even  more  significant- 
ly, I  could  always  count  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  information  he  gave  me.  His 
coimsel  will  most  assuredly  be  missed.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  wish 
him  continued  success  in  the  years  to 
come. 


FREE  WORLD  SHIPPING  TO  NORTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1965  contained 
a  provision  requiring  the  President  to 
consider  denying  aid  to  any  nation  whose 
ships  were  involved  In  trade  with  North 
Vietnam. 

I  have  received  a  report  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  on  the  progress  made 
in  carrying  out  the  intent  of  Congress  to- 
ward obtaining  the  cooperation  of  aid 
recipients  in  reducing  this  trade.  This 
report  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  general  public,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Assistant  Secretary  or  State, 

Washington,  January  21,  1966. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FCLBRICHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Department  of 
State  shares  the  deep  concern  you  have  ex- 
pressed over  continued  voyages  of  free  world 
ships  to  North  Vietnam  and  Is  making  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  reduce  that  shipping. 
High-level  approaches  have  been  made  to  all 
countries  Involved. 

These  efforts  have  met  with  considerable 
success  and  the  number  of  free  world  ves- 
sels In  the  trade  has  been  diminishing  stead- 
ily, with  none  of  the  vessels  carrying  stra- 
tegic cargoes.     During    1965  the  number  of 


voyages  by  free  world  vessels  declined  con- 
siderably as  compared  with  1964.  The  de- 
crease has  been  particularly  significant 
during  the  past  5  months,  when  the  month- 
ly average  was  only  13  calls.  By  compari- 
son the  monthly  average  of  free  world  calls 
In  1964  was  34.  The  majority  of  these  ves- 
sels were  not  carrying  goods  to  North  Viet- 
nam, but  were  arriving  in  ballast  to  pick  up 
outgoing  cargoes. 

The  free  world  shipments  in  question  are 
not  being  made  by  the  governments  con- 
cerned, but  by  private  traders  in  ships  sail- 
ing under  various  national  registries.  Each 
country  has  special  legal  problems  In  con- 
trolling such  shipping  which  take  some  time 
to  resolve,  but  we  have  been  making  every 
effort  to  obtain  early  and  effective  action. 

In  making  diplomatic  representations,  the 
executive  branch  Is  mindful  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  recent  amendments  to  foreign 
assistance  legislation  which  call  for  the  de- 
nial of  economic  and  mlltiary  aid  to  coun- 
tries that  do  not  take  appropriate  steps  to 
remove  their  ships  from  the  North  Vietnam 
trade.  We  have  notified  all  affected  gov- 
eriunents  of  these  legislative  provisions,  and 
have  continued  to  press  them  to  obtain 
maxlmima  cooperation  from  thoee  very  few 
countries  still  having  ships  In  the  trade. 

The  only  ald-reclplent  countries  whose 
ships  have  called  at  North  Vietnamese  p>ortB 
wlUiln  the  past  6  montlis.  and  some  of  these 
were  under  long-term  charter  to  Communist 
countries  and  therefore  not  under  control  of 
their  owners,  were  Cyprus,  Greece,  Liberia, 
and  Norv/ay.  Some  of  these  countries  state 
that  they  have  no  legal  authority  to  control 
In  peacetime  the  movement  of  privately 
owned  vessels  but  the  Lebanese  and  Llberlan 
Governments  have  Issued  regulations  mak- 
ing It  unlawful  for  their  ships  to  carry  cargo 
to  or  from  North  Vietnam.  In  other  cases, 
the  shipowners  In  the  countries  concerned 
have  obviously  foimd  it  in  their  own  Inter- 
est to  get  out  of  the  trade,  as  witnessed  by 
the  drastic  reduction,  and  In  some  cases  com- 
plete elimination,  of  their  Involvement  In 
shipping  to  North  Vietnam. 

Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  the  p>oal- 
tlon  of  Great  Britain  on  the  problem.  The 
great  majority  of  British  vessels  In  the  North 
Vietnam  trade  are  small  coastal  vessels 
owned  and  registered  In  Hong  Kong  and  un- 
der time  charter  to  Communist  operators,  yet 
carrying  the  British  fiag.  The  value  of  total 
British  trade  with  North  Vietnam  (Imports 
and  exports)  amounted  to  aboirt  t2S6.000  In 
1964  and  all  of  It  was  nonstrategic.  Nonethe- 
less, we  are  engaged  In  energetic  representa- 
tion to  the  United  Kingdom  and  other 
friendly  countries  who  have  been  Involved 
In  the  North  Vietnam  trade  In  order  to  ac- 
complish withdrawal  of  all  free  world  ship- 
ping from  that  trade. 
Sincerely, 

Douglas  MacArtruk  II, 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 


TOWARD  BETTER  CITIES 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 9, 1965,  Vice  President  Humphrey 
made  a  notable  speech  to  the  National 
Symposium  on  City  Life.  It  sets  forth 
the  critical  needs  of  our  modern  urban 
society  and  points  the  way  toward  the 
solution  of  the  most  pressing  problems. 
The  Vice  President  called  for  a  broad 
program  to  overcome  the  evils  of  slums, 
ignorance,  and  congestion  which  plague 
our  cities. 

Now.  the  President  has  pledged  his 
administration  to  reconstruct  the  cities 
in  the  mold  of  the  Great  Society  and  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  every  citizen  to 
achieve  his  full  potential. 
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The  Vice  President's  speech  gives  us  a 
;lear  picture  of  the  urban  life  the  ad- 
lUnlstration  seeks  for  every  city  dweller. 
nmds  for  public  housing  and  lu-ban  re- 
lewal  are  to  be  Increased.  The  rent  sup- 
>lement  program  will  begin. 

Of  special  significance  Is  the  proposal 
for  demonstration  grants  to  cities  for 
^mprehenslye  planning  and  rebuilding 
)f  the  existing  urban  complex.  Since 
iie  time  when  he  was  mayor  of  Mlnne- 
ipolis  the  Vice  President  has  cham- 
}loned  the  cause  of  a  better  life  in  urban 
Unerica.  It  must  give  him  great  satis- 
action  to  participate  In  the  realization 
)f  his  goals. 

In  his  speech  the  Vice  President  rec- 
(gnizes  the  key  role  of  education  in  the 
ulflllment  of  the  Oreat  Society.    The 
tudget  provides  $2.8  billion,  an  increase 
If  23  percent  over  fiscal  1966.  for  this 
>iUT>oee.    Included  In  this  total  is  $1.5 
>lllion  for  aid  to  elementary  and  second- 
try  education,  a  boost  of  more  than  50 
>ercent  over  last  year.    The  major  por- 
lon  of  these  funds  will  go  to  Improve 
he  education  of  children  from  areas  of 
wverty.    The    new    Teacher    Corps    to 
I  kugment   school   staffs   in   low   Income 
)  ireas  will  further  help  to  uplift  deprived 
I  ihlldren. 

These  are  but  two  parts  of  a  many 
aceted  effort  to  evaluate  the  quality  of 
Ife  In  our  cities.  The  Vice  President 
:  las  made  an  eloquent  and  stirring 
I  tatement  of  the  situation  we  face  and 
I  he  road  we  are  taking  toward  a  better 
:  uture.  I  commend  the  speech  to  all  my 
<  olleagues  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
1  Hat  the  text  of  the  Vice  President's 
I  peech  be  Inserted  at  this  point  in  the 

1  tKCORB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
1  ras  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
IS  follows: 

]  UtUAmxs,  Vic«  PumwNT  Httbxkt  HnMPHaeT. 

Natiomal  BruKmixm.  ok  Citt  Lot,  Wash- 

moTOM,  D.C..  Dkxiues  B.  1985 

It  U  IndMd  a  prlrUagc  for  me  to  partlcl- 
I  »U  m  thU  ■ympoalum  on  "The  Troubled 
1  nvtronment"  ■ponsored  by  the  ACTTION 
(founcll  for  Better  Cltlea. 

Ih*T»  long  admlrwl  the  numeroua  ACTTON 
^offram«  you  have  spocaored— progranu 
« Mllnf  with  the  complex  tMka  of  living, 
forking,   and   tnvcllnc  within   our   urban 


The  coiincll  baa  been  Inatrumental  In  stlm- 
\  Utlng  creative  thinking  and  action  In  such 

■  f**«  »•  community  mobUlaatlon.  urban  re- 

■  lapch  and  education,  and  technical  servlcea. 
*)  It  to  not  irirprtolng  that  ACTION  should 

■  K'Oaor  thto  aympaaium  on  the  moet  con- 
t  tundlng,  and  crucial,  problem  of  them  all : 
tie  retottonahlp  of  the  socially  and  eco- 
t  omlcally  dei^ved  realdenta  of  urban  Amer- 
l  a  to  the  vital  taak  of  urban  development. 

It  to  eapedally  ei^nlflcant  that  thto  aym- 
I  oelum  to  not  Jtiat  trying  to  understand  the 
t  ature  of   theae  complex   and   challenging 


Tou  are  atoo  asking  the  critical  queatlona : 
M  liat  can  we  do  about  them? 

How  oan  we  make  our  contribution  In  the 
a  xuggle  to  leeeue  our  cltlea? 

Ae  Preeldent  Johneon  noted  last  year  In 
t  Is  historic  meesage  to  the  Congreaa  on  hous- 
li  ig  and  urban  development:  "Whatever  the 
•  «le  of  Its  propmma,  the  Federal  CJovem- 
n  ent  will  only  be  able  to  do  a  small  part  of 
e  bat  to  requtrad.  The  vast  bulk  of  resources 
a  Id  energy,  of  talent  and  toU.  wUl  have  to 


come  from  State  and  local  governments,  pri- 
vate Intereeta  and  individual  citizens." 

As  the  President  also  noted  In  this  Impor- 
tant message,  and  as  I  am  sure  this  sym- 
posium win  demonstrate,  "We  do  not  have 
all  the  answers,  we  need  more  thought  and 
wisdom  and  knowledge  as  we  painfully  strug- 
gle to  Identify  the  llto,  the  dangers  and  the 
cures  for  the  American  city  ' 

Consider  our  present  state  of  affairs, 
within  the  past  2  years  • 

Congress  has  established  a  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Congress  has  agreed  that  a  system  of  rent 
supplements  for  low-income  families  should 
be  developed  to  supplement  the  traditional 
approach  of  public  housing. 

Congress  has  enacted  new  and  expanded 
programs  to  fight  air  and  water  pollution. 

Congress  has  established  a  program  of 
lirban  mass  transportation  and  approved  the 
construction  of  a  mass  transit  system  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Congress  has  passed  historic  education 
laws  and  an  expanded  poverty  program  to 
provide  new  weapons  for  an  attack  on  the 
educational  and  social  problems  of  the  slums. 
Congress  has  passed  a  variety  of  new  hous- 
ing and  urban  redevelopment  programs,  de- 
signed especially  to  avoid  mistakes  of  the 
past  and  to  meet  needs  of  the  future. 

Yet  It  is  clear  we  are  only  at  the  beginning. 
Th«  design  by  which  we  shall  overcome  the 
shame  of  enduring  slums,  in  the  richest  Na- 
tion in  the  world,  is  still  unclear.  It  Is  un- 
clear to  Government.  It  is  unclear  to  the 
experts. 

And  our  recent  efforts,  while  malting  prog- 
ress In  many  areas,  have  also  demonstrated 
the  complexity  and  tenacity  of  the  problems 
which  confront  us. 

We  have  learned  there  are  no  simple  solu- 
tions, and  no  single  answers. 

We  are  open  to  the  widest  and  most  crea- 
tive thinking  in  this  fleld.  from  builders  and 
land  developers,  planners  and  architects. 
mayors  and  bankers,  political  scientists  and 
businessmen.  In  this  spirit,  we  look  forward 
eagerly  to  the  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  this  symfXMlum 

Although  we  have  not  yet  produced  the 
design  that  contains  all  the  answers,  we  are 
coming  to  understand  more  fully  the  most 
pressing  problem  facing  us  In  our  cities  It 
Is  thto:  to  eradicate  the  explosive  comblna- 
Uon  of  poor  housing,  poor  schools  and  in- 
adequate public  services,  high  rates  of  un- 
employment'and  crime,  and  the  prejudice 
and  discrimination  which  comprise  the  slums 
of  urban  America 

All  other  urban  problems  pale  by  compari- 
son. And  until  we  are  capable  of  Improving 
the  Uvea  of  people— largely  Negro — who  live 
In  these  areas  passed  over  by  our  national 
proeperlty  and  affluence,  we  will  be  stymied 
In  all  other  attempts  to  restore  and  redevelop 
our  cities. 

We  are  sophisticated  enough  to  know  that 
physical  slunas  alone  do  not  produce  the 
economic  and  social  problems  concentrated 
there. 

If  It  were  possible  to  replace  overnight  the 
tenements  In  our  great  cities  with  new  hous- 
ing, we  would  not  at  the  same  time  overcome 
unemployment,  juvenile  delinquency,  drug 
addiction,  poor  education,  ill  health,  and 
family  breakdown. 

For  this  reason  President  Johnson  has 
stressed  the  Importance  of  mounting  com- 
prehensive areawlde  attacks  on  the  Inter- 
related problems  of  housing,  employment, 
education,  crime,  and  health 

Only  as  we  attack  simultaneously  the 
problems  generated  by  both  the  physical 
environment  and  socioeconomic  conditions 
can  we  hope  to  make  significant  progress  in 
this  difficult  struggle 

One  of  the  moet  significant  tasks  of  the 
new  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Develc^ment  will  be  to  asstot  our  cities  In 


organizing  thto  type  of  comprehensive  at- 
tack. In  thto  regard,  the  following  mat- 
ters merit  priority  attention: 

First,  we  must  grasp  the  relationship  be- 
tween Increased  income  of  slum  residents 
and  their  ability  to  secure  more  adequate 
housing  and  other  services  from  the  private 
and   public  sectors. 

As  the  poor  achieve  the  level  In  our 
economic  structure  where  honest  Choices  are 
open  to  them  in  securing  housing,  I  am  con- 
fident the  forces  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem win  respond  to  thto  market. 

The  housing  industry  has  provided  mil- 
lions of  middle-Income  Americans  with  good 
housing.  In  quality  and  physical  facilities. 

The  problem  has  been  that  large  num- 
bers of  our  people — especially  those  caught 
in  our  urban  ghettoee — cannot  bid  for  thto 
housing  in  the  private  market. 

For  this  reason,  the  success  of  the  war  on 
poverty  and  related  programs  is  critically  im- 
portant m  our  struggle  to  build  better 
cities. 

It  to  also  necessary  to  continue  our  pro- 
grams of  public  housing  as  authorized  in  the 
Omnibus  Housing  Act  of  1965  and.  In  par- 
ticular, to  secure  apt>ropriations  as  promptly 
as  possible  for  the  rent  supplements  pro- 
gram authorized  In  the  same  legtolatlon. 

The  rent  supplement  approach  Is  a  new 
attempt  to  provide  low-Income  housing  In 
partnership  with  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy — low-Income  housing  that  is  at- 
tractive and  does  not  carry  the  stigma  asso- 
ciated with  mammoth  institutionalized  pub- 
lic housing  projects.  This  approach  must  be 
given  a  full  and  fair  trial. 

It  is  also  essential  that  housing  be  made 
available  to  all  Americans  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis.  Persons  who  can  afford 
housing  cannot  have  that  opportunity  denied 
to  them  because  of  prejudice  and  discrimina- 
tion. 

As  In  the  fleld  of  employment,  there  ex- 
ists in  the  area  of  housing  ample  opportunity 
for  voluntary  private  action  by  builders,  real 
estate  agents,  and  bankers. 

But  there  also  extots  a  responsibility  for 
government  at  all  levels  to  take  appropriate 
steps  If  that  voluntary  action  Is  not  effec- 
tive  In   meeting  this   serious  problem. 

Second,  we  must  understand  the  urgent 
necessity  to  provide  quality  education  In  our 
slum  areas. 

Our  schools  can  rescue  millions  of  young- 
sters caught  In  the  downward  spiral  of  sec- 
ond-rate education,  functional  Illiteracy,  de- 
linquency, dependency,  and  despair. 

Here  to  the  chance  to  dtoprove  the  myth 
that  children  from  slum  areas  are  unable  to 
learn,  that  schools  can  only  provide  some 
form  of  custodial  care  until  they  drop  out 
and  became  unemployed  or  delinquent. 

Each  child  to  an  adventure  Into  a  new  to- 
morrow, an  ow>ortunlty  to  break  the  old  pat- 
tern and  make  It  new.  Today  we  have  the 
chance  to  make  that  pattern  one  of  self- 
eeteem,  self-respect,  ambition,  and  re8p>onsl- 
blllty.  Project  Head  Start,  for  example.  Is 
showing  us  what  can  be  done  to  give  chil- 
dren an  early  start  on  these  things. 

Third,  we  must  use  fully,  and  wisely,  exist- 
ing programs  for  urban  redevelopment  and 
rehabilitation. 

As  the  Omnibus  Housing  Act  of  1965  dem- 
onstrated, we  have  provided  new  and  more 
flexible  tooto  In  thto  complicated  and  dif- 
ficult business  of  rebuilding  or  restoring 
blighted  areas  In  a  selective  manner  that 
reoognlaes  the  legitimate  Interest  of  the  extot- 
Ing  residents.  And  which  preserves  the 
unique  character  of  neighborhoods. 

It  is.  however.  Incumbent  upon  our  States 
and  local  governments  to  develop  Imaginative 
programs  which  put  these  new  tooto  Into  ef- 
fective operation. 

Finally,  In  our  efforts  to  develop  areawlde 
responses  to  the  fundamental  problems  of 
housing,  transportation,  education,  and  em- 
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ployment,  we  must  not  Ignore  the  smaller 
dimension  wherein  the  Individual  can  ex- 
perience the  rewards  of  a  rich  and  varied 
life. 

In  partlc\ilar.  Government  policy  must  be 
directed  toward  encouraging  the  restoration 
and,  where  necessary,  the  creation  of  vibrant 
and  living  neighborhood  commiuiltles. 

In  the  final  analysis,  a  city  cannot  simply 
be  a  plEtce  to  Uve,  to  work,  to  exist. 

A  city  must  be  a  community  In  the  deepest 
meaning  of  the  word — a  combination  of 
material  and  splrtual  resources  which  pro- 
vides every  Individual  an  op^xjrtunlty  to  lead 
a  secure  and  meaningful  existence. 

This  Involves  a  concern  for  humane  and 
intimate  details,  as  well  as  a  determination 
to  conquer  the  major  social  and  economic 
Ills.  This  means  a  concern  for  the  small 
park,  the  corner  store,  the  neighborhood 
center  and  recreational  area. 

These  are  some  of  the  matters  which  de- 
serve priority  attention  as  our  States  and 
local  governments,  In  partnership  with  the 
Federal  Government,  mount  comprehensive 
attacks  on  the  urban  slums  and  ghettoes  of 
America. 

But  the  problem  of  the  slums  Is  largely  a 
problem  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  past. 

The  problems  of  the  future  raise  very  dif- 
ferent considerations. 

We  know  that  the  next  few  decades  will 
see  a  great  increase  In  American  population, 
and  an  even  greater  Increase  In  urban  pop- 
ulation. 

Americans  ho{)e  that  the  next  wave  of 
urban  expansion  will  provide  a  better  en- 
vironment than  the  last  wave  created. 

The  suburban  expansion  of  the  late  forties 
and  fifties  provided  good  housing,  but  In 
most  cases  it  did  not  provide  the  essential 
elements  of  good  communities. 

I  am  not  one  of  the  critics  of  American 
suburbia.  It  is  a  remarkable  accomplish- 
ment, one  which  has  provided  more  good 
housing  for  more  people  than  perhaps  any 
development  In  history. 

But  the  planning  20  years  ago  that  guided 
the  construction  of  schools,  transportation 
facilities,  waste  and  water  systems,  and  civic 
facilities  often  was  not  enough. 

Today,  our  people  are  better  educated,  more 
prosp)erous.  and  legitimately  demand  that 
their  living  environment  should  work  as  well 
as  their  well-engineered  kitchens  and  family 
rooms. 

This  Is  primarily  a  task  for  private  and 
corporate  imagination. 

Government,  acting  alone,  is  not  sufficient- 
ly flexible  or  sufficiently  free  from  a  variety 
of  pressures  to  build  good  and  Imaginative 
towns. 

But  I  believe  Government  can  help  pro- 
vide the  basic  facilities,  the  framework  in 
which  local  initiative,  private  enterprise,  and 
nonprofit  groups  can  build  good  towns. 

Government  at  all  levels  can  create  strong- 
er and  more  enlightened  planning  Instru- 
ments to  help  make  key  public  decisions  as 
to  where  and  how  the  urban  expansion  should 
take  place. 

It  can  explore  measures  which  might  re- 
duce land  costs  in  urban  development. 

It  can  provide  Government  loans  for  good 
quality  and  farsighted  planning  and  build- 
ing of  water  supply  and  waste  disposal  fa- 
cilities. 

It  can  provide  the  funds  for  good  trans- 
portation planning,  and  for  the  building  of 
a  mass  transit  system  to  supplement  the  free- 
way system. 

It  can  provide  loans  and  grants  for  better 
schools  and  better  cultural  and  recreational 
facilities. 

I  feel  all  these  are  appropriate  tasks. 

But  beyond  all  these  we  need  a  good  deal 
of  creativity  and  imagination,  from  archi- 
tects and  planners,  {xjlltlcal  leaders  and  social 
and  political  experts,  builders  and  land  de- 


velopers, the  great  corporations  and  great 
flnanclal  Institutions  that  are  Increasingly 
drawn  into  the  field  of  urban  development. 

The  programs  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  often  attacked  for  the  failures  of  Ameri- 
can urban  development — Inadequate  plan- 
ning, urban  sprawl,  barracklike  public  hous- 
ing, poor  public  transportation,  poor  recre- 
ational and  social  facilities. 

Certainly  we  must  shoulder  a  good  deal  of 
the  blame. 

But  as  we  develop  new  legislation,  new 
approaches,  I  believe  more  and  more  of  the 
responsibility  for  urban  development.  Its  fail- 
ures and  its  successes,  will  be  properly  in  the 
hands  of  local  communities  and  the  private 
forces  of  the  development. 

In  this  process,  as  has  happened  In  a  num- 
ber of  cities,  the  business  community  can 
play  a  vital  and  major  role. 

It  can  provide  some  of  the  money  for  local 
planning,  some  of  the  talent  necessary  to 
analyze  problems  and  devise  solutions,  some 
of  the  public  support  we  will  need. 

The  Intellectual  and  flnanclal  resources  of 
our  universities  and  foundations  are  also 
needed.  The  educational  community  must 
not  be  fearful  of  grappling  with  these  Intract- 
able problems.  The  university  mxist  not  Just 
be  a  tower  of  Ivory,  but  a  tower  of  strength  in 
the  dally  life  of  the  p>eople. 

And  I  believe  these  additional  resources 
can  help  provide  the  Imagination  and  cre- 
ative thinking  that  will  produce  American 
cities  to  match  and  surpass  anything  we 
have  achieved  so  far. 

There  is  one  factor  which  must  not  be 
overlooked :  For  the  first  time  In  history  we 
possess  the  resources  to  create  cities  that  re- 
flect man's  highest  aspirations. 

While  we  do  not  presently  have  all  the 
answers,  I,  for  one,  do  not  doubt  for  a  minute 
our  ability  to  discover  them.  Nor  do  I  doubt 
our  capacity  to  implement  these  solutions 
once  they  have  been  discovered.  And  what 
an  exciting  challenge  this  Is. 

Is  there  a  higher  calling  than  liberating 
millions  of  our  fellow  Americans  from  the 
vicious  trap  of  deprivation  and  defeat?  Is 
there  any  task  more  vital  than  Improving 
the  quality  of  life  for  every  American? 

And  as  we  progress  along  this  difficult  road, 
as  we  build  cities  worthy  of  the  hunian  spirit, 
we  win  be  preserving  for  countless  genera- 
tions the  values  of  our  Nation  and  civiliza- 
tion. 

This  Is  the  challenge  awaiting  our  re- 
sponse.   We  ask  your  help. 


COLLISION  AHEAD 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  early 
in  this  Congress  I  presented  a  consider- 
able number  of  documents  showing  the 
widespread  support  for  an  expanded 
world  food  program.  The  evidence  con- 
tinues to  accumulate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  place  in  the  Record  the  conden- 
sation of  an  address  by  Dr.  Earl  L.  Butz, 
dean  of  agriculture  at  Purdue  University, 
who  is  well  known  to  most  Members  of 
Congress.  Dr.  Butz  will  be  remembered 
as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
The  condensation  of  Dr.  Butz'  excellent 
address  appears  in  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

Dr.  Butz'  excellent  presentation  of  the 
food  and  population  collision  ahead  is 
well  worth  reading.  It  is  also  illustrative 
of  the  agreement  among  many  schools 
of  thought  on  the  need  for  greatly  ex- 
panded agricultural  production  here  and 
around  the  world  to  meet  human  needs. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  conden- 
sation of  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Breadbasket     tor     the     World — Declining 

Food- People  Ratio  Abroad  Challenges  UJS. 

Agricttltuhe  to  Massive  Ktvort 

(From  an  address  by  Dr.  Earl  L.  Butz) 

(Note. — Dr.  Earl  L.  Butz.  dean  of  agricul- 
ture. Purdue  University,  spoke  before  the  In- 
ternational Industrial  Conference  In  San 
Francisco. ) 

The  world  is  on  a  collision  course  When 
the  massive  force  of  an  exploding  world  pop- 
ulation meets  the  much  more  stable  trend 
line  of  world  food  production,  something 
must  give. 

The  man-food  ratio  around  the  world, 
never  high  enough  to  be  very  exciting  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  population,  has  actually 
been  in  a  decline  the  last  half  dozen  years. 
Total  food  output  has  Increased  during  those 
years,  to  be  sure,  but  at  a  slower  rate  than 
population  Increase.  In  many  of  the  world's 
underdeveloped  areas,  the  man-food  ratio 
is  In  serious  decline. 

Those  of  us  in  North  America,  who  wrestle 
with  perennial  surpluses  of  both  food  and 
feed  grains,  too  frequently  view  our  problem 
in  the  short  run.  We  are  export  conscious, 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  current  situa- 
tion. While  this  may  be  Important  In  a 
particular  year,  it  Is  high  time  that  we  begin 
to  fashion  our  domestic  programs  and  policies 
with  a  view  toward  the  pwlltlcal  and  economic 
realities  of  the  developing  world  food  crisis. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
world  population  was  estimated  to  have 
numbered  around  250  million.  In  the  next 
15  centuries  It  doubled,  reaching  500  million 
by  1600.  Three  centuries  later,  by  1900, 
world  population  had  tripled,  and  stood  at 
about  1.5  billion.  In  the  less  than  two  thirds 
of  a  century  since  1900,  world  population  has 
approximately  doubled  again.  Reliable  esti- 
mates indicate  that  in  the  little  over  one- 
third  of  a  century  remaining  until  the  year 
2000,  it  will  double  again,  and  will  stand  at 
about  6,3  bllllcn  p)eople. 

If  the  6-bllllon-plU8  people  predicted  by 
the  year  2000  are  to  be  sustained,  with  no  im- 
provement in  diet  whatever,  man  will  need 
to  develop  the  capacity  to  feed  another  3  bil- 
lion people — and  this  must  be  done  In  the 
short  term  of  one-third  of  a  century  This 
means  that  we  must  duplicate  in  the  next 
generation  the  production  record  that  man 
has  achieved  since  the  dawn  of  history. 

There  are  only  two  possible  answers  to  the 
problem  posed  above;  (11  Increased  agricul- 
tural production  worldwide,  with  sufficient 
trade  flexibility  to  permit  effective  geograph- 
ical distribution,  and  (2)  a  widespread  and 
rapid  increase  In  birth  control  practices. 

In  the  long  run.  say  by  the  close  of  this 
century,  birth  control  Is  the  only  solution. 
But  this  Is  developing  extremely  slowly  in 
the  population  pressure  areas  of  the  world, 
and  probably  will  continue  to  develop  slowly 
because  of  the  low  levels  of  education  and 
living  standards.  Hence  the  Immediate  need 
before  us  is  to  incr  !ase  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  to  work  out  more  effective  means 
for  distribution  of  cur  foodstuffs — Just  the 
converse  of  some  of  the  agricultural  and 
trade  policies  currently  popular  In  the 
United  States. 

It  is  meaningful  to  use  the  trend  in  per 
capita  grain  production  as  an  indicator  of 
both  agricultural  progress  and  the  quality  of 
diet.  A  majority  of  all  calories  consumed 
comes  from  g^lns,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, after  conversion  Into  meat,  milk  or 
eggs.  Thus  a  rising  per  capita  output  of 
grains  In  any  p>opulatlon  makes  possible 
either  a  rise  in  calorie  Intake  or  the  produc- 
tion of  additional  animal  protein  If  this  Is 
needed  or  desired. 

The  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world, 
once  able  to  feed  themselves,  now  clearly  are 
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tat  ttiatr  ▼try  ulstaxio*  on  lus- 
taliMd  food  ahlpaMntc  from  the  dsTttloped 
natlotM.  lupAj  from  Nortb  Amarloa.  Th* 
ou^mt  at  p»ln  p«  capita  of  farm  pofiula- 
tlon  has  ■hown  a  strlklnc  IneraaM  In  North 
Amarlca.  mora  than  trabUnc  in  th«  38  jeara 
from  1964  to  1980.  During  the  same  Interral, 
gnOn  ootpnt  per  capita  at  fann  population 
actually  deeltned  In  Latin  America  aiul  in- 
creeaed  only  modeetly  In  Africa  and  Ada. 

The  tran^ortatlon  of  the  advanced  mld- 
30th  century  agricultural  technology  at 
North  America  into  the  underdeveloped 
at  the  world  wlU  be.  at  the  beet,  a  very 
alow  and  arduoua  prooeae.  Yet.  we  must  not 
deepeir  In  our  efforte  to  build  up  the  agri- 
culture eccmomlee  of  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tlooa.  To  the  extent  that  thU  can  be  done 
it  will  both  promote  economic  and  poUttoal 
■tabtllty  within  thoee  nations,  and  will  In 
part  aUavlata  the  burden  that  must  inevita- 
bly fall  CO  North  American  agriculture  In  the 
latter  part  of  this  century  to  prevent  mass 
starvation  In  large  areea  of  the  underdevel- 
oped world. 

We  face  the  prospect  a  decade  hence  that 
the  great  breadbaskets  at  North  America 
will  be  called  upon  to  supply  food  for  large 
of  the  world  until  the  population-food 
ratio  can  again  be  brought  Into  approximate 
equilibrium.  The  latter  cannot  be  accom. 
pushed  quickly  or  painlessly.  We  therefore 
confrcmt  the  challenge.  In  North  America,  to 
ke^  our  food  production  machine  In  a 
healthy  state,  fueled  for  a  massive  effort  in 
the  years  ahead. 

The  public  conscience  of  the  United 
Btatee  has  moved  toward  a  commitment, 
neither  written  nor  enacted  into  legislation, 
that  we  will  not  permit  mass  starvation  any 
place  in  the  world.  The  two  decades  since 
Che  close  of  World  War  II  have  been  the 
longeet  famine-free  period  In  the  history  of 
the  world.  This  has  been  poeslble  largely 
because  of  the  strategic  deployment  of 
Unerlcan  surplus  foodstuffs  under  the  food- 
ror-paaoe  program. 

Both  President  Johnson  and  Vice  Presl- 
lent  HmcTHazT  have  Indicated  that  we 
ihould  give  consideration  in  our  agricultural 
;>oUey  to  producing  specifically  to  meet  the 
!ood  needs  of  the  underdeveloped  nations. 
Cncreaslng  nimibers  of  Congressmen  also 
along  this  vein.  When  the  time  comes 
)hat  food  needs  abroad  are  more  apparent 
Shan  now,  it  is  my  prediction  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  will  find  some  way  to  meet  them, 
Mrtiape  under  some  kind  of  arrangement 
^hat  rseemblss  a  sale,  Just  like  many  people 
n  this  country  think  that  our  massive  salee 
or  foreign  currency  of  surplus  commodities 
>ver  the  last  decade  repreeent  a  genuine 
lale,  when  many  of  theee  transfers  really 
irere  In  the  nature  of  a  gift. 

We  must,  therefore,  view  the  tremendously 
Aolent  agricultural  plant  of  North  America 
ks  one  of  the  most  powerful  tools  in  our  kit 
If  International  diplomacy.  And  then,  hav- 
ng  viewed  It  this  way,  we  must  pursue  more 
•nslble  Internal  price  support  and  produc- 
loo  programs  than  have  persisted  In  recent 
Likewise,  we  must  follow  trade 
toUdes  which  are  fitted  more  nearly  to  the 
loonomlc  realltlea  of  our  time. 

If  we  can  ^atch  the  vision  In  North  America 
if  the  central  role  our  enormous  food  ma- 
ihlne  can  and  must  play  In  the  total  world 
cane  In  the  decade  ahead,  then  we  can  only 
w  opttmls^c  concerning  the  position  of  our 
igriculture  in  the  InternaUonal  scene. 


mPLATTONARY  TRENnOB 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
iver  slnoe  taut  October,  when  I  addressed 
he  bwikerB  of  Kentucky  on  economic 
rends,  I  have  been  stressing  the  possl- 
>Ulty  of  hazmful  Inflation,  urging  appro- 
NTlate  steps  to  prerent  It.  believing  in  the 


old  maxim  of  an  ounce  of  prevention  be- 
ing worth  a  pound  of  cure,  and  so  forth. 
I  rsnewed  my  warning  to  the  Senate  on 
January  18.  and  those  Interested  can  find 
it  In  the  CoNGKKSsioNja  Rxcors  of  that 
day  under  the  heading  of  "Inflation," 
commencing  at  page  491. 

On  yesterday,  in  referring  to  items  that 
I  considered  to  be  more  vital  than  to  re- 
peal section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  I  again  referred  to  the  rapid  build- 
up of  inflationary  trends.  That  refer- 
ence will  be  found  at  page  1334  of  the 
CoifGRXssiONAL  RECORD  of  ThuTsday,  Jan- 
uary 27. 

Naturally,  I  was  gratified  that  on  yes- 
terday In  submitting  the  report  of  his 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Presi- 
dent admits  that  there  is  a  threat  of 
harmful  inflation  and  said : 

To  Insure  against  the  risk  of  Inflationary 
pressures,  I  have  asked  Americans  to  pay 
their  taxes  on  a  more  nearly  current  basis, 
and  to  poetpone  a  scheduled  tax  cut.  If  It 
should  ttim  out  that  additional  Insurance  Is 
needed,  then  I  am  convinced  that  we  should 
levy  higher  taxes  rather  than  accept  Infla- 
tion— which  Is  the  most  unjust  and  capri- 
cious form  of  taxation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  called 
upon  both  labor  and  management  to 
avoid  inflationary  pressures  by  holding 
down  wages  and  by  holding  down  prices. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  must 
recognize  that  when  you  have  virtually 
full  employment  with  an  ever-increasing 
transfer  of  production  from  dvUian  to 
war  purposes,  it  is  futile  to  appeal  to 
labor  and  management  to  hold  down 
prices,  if  the  Congress  votes  to  inject 
into  the  economy  billions  of  new  dollars 
of  borrowed  money.  The  President  has 
issued  his  guidelines — which  labor  has 
ignored — and  he  has  referred  to  the  pos- 
sible necessity  of  increasing  taxes.  But 
as  yet,  he  has  not  publicly  acknowledged 
the  degree  of  priority  that  should  be 
given  the  war  in  Vietnam  in  budgeting 
available  revenue  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
The  war  in  South  Vietnam,  undoubted- 
ly is  going  to  be  more  expensive  than 
many  in  the  Nation  now  realize. 

While  it  is  both  the  privUege  and  the 
province  of  the  President  to  furnish 
leadership  in  a  program  of  sound  fiscal 
policy,  the  Congress  cannot  deny  that 
it  controls  the  purse  strings  and  cannot 
escape  accountability  for  deliberately  en- 
gagtiig  in  inflationary  deflcit  financing. 


VIETNAM  PLEA  TO  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON  BY  ILLINOIS  FACULTY 
MEMBERS.  SCIENTISTS.  AND 
SCHOLARS 

Mr.  ORDENINQ.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Chicago  Dally  News  for  Thursday, 
January  20,  1966,  there  appeared  a  large 
advertisement  in  the  form  of  an  open 
letter  to  President  Johnson  signed  by  a 
great  number  of  faculty  members,  sci- 
entists, and  scholars  of  the  greater  Illi- 
nois area  with  respect  to  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  the  undeclared  war  in  Vietnam. 

These  eminent  men  of  learning  state 
in  their  plea  to  President  Johnson : 

1.  We  urge  that  our  Government  explicitly 
Indloate  Its  wllUngneas  to  participate  In  a 
peace  conference  to  implement  the  Geneva 
agreements  of   1B54,  and  that  the  question 


at  Interpreting  the  Geneva  agreements  be 
left  to  the  conference. 

2.  We  urge  that  our  Oovenunent  acknowl- 
edge  that  the  National  Liberation  Front — 
as  one  of  the  principal  partlee  to  the  con- 
flict— should  be  a  principal  participant  In 
all  negotiations.  PoUtlcal  realism  reqxilres 
that  we  enter  Into  direct  negotiations  with 
all  concerned  parUes  In  the  spirit  of  "Pacem 
In  Terrls"  and  the  recent  policy  statement 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

3.  We  urge  that  our  Government  make  It 
clear  that  our  efforts  toward  negotiations 
are  In  no  way  an  ultimatum,  and  that  we 
do  not  threaten  any  massive  escalation  of 
the  war  If  they  are  not  Unmedlately  success- 
ful. We  recognise  that  succeesful  negotia- 
tions require  the  cooperation  of  our  adver- 
saries, but  we  believe  that  threats  of  further 
escalation  will  not  contribute  to  seciirlng 
such  cooperation. 

I  concur  most  heartily  with  the  points 
made  and  add  my  voice  to  their  urglngs 
in  pleading  v?lth  the  President  to  follow 
their  sage  advice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
vertisement, together  with  names  and 
addresses  of  the  signers,  appear  in  fuH 
in  the  Record  at  the  concliislon  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
with  the  names  and  addresses,  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

An  Open  Lkttkr  to  Prxsidxnt  Johnson  From 
UNivxKsrrT  and  College  Pactjltt  Membebs, 
scncntistb,  and  scholabs  of  the  greater 
Illinois  Area 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  Peacelovlng  people  all 
over  the  world  axe  deeply  grateful  for  the  ef- 
forts of  the  administration  toward  achieving 
peace  in  Vietnam,  especially  the  cessation  of 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  But  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  undersigned  there  Is  more 
to  be  done  to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of 
peace  efforts. 

1.  We  urge  that  our  Government  explicitly 
indicate  Its  willingness  to  participate  in  a 
peace  conference  to  Implement  the  Geneva 
agreements  of  1954,  and  that  the  question  of 
Interpreting  the  Geneva  agreements  be  left 
to  the  conference. 

2.  We  urge  that  our  Government  acknowl- 
edge that  the  National  Liberation  Front — as 
one  of  the  principal  parties  to  the  conflict — 
should  be  a  principal  participant  in  all  nego- 
tiations. Political  realism  requires  that  we 
enter  Into  direct  negotiations  with  all  con- 
cerned parties  In  the  spirit  of  "Pacem  in  Ter- 
rls" and  the  recent  policy  statement  of  the 
National  Coimcll  of  Churches. 

3.  We  urge  that  our  Government  make  it 
clear  that  our  efforts  toward  negotiations  are 
in  no  way  an  ultimatum,  and  that  we  do  not 
threaten  any  massive  escalation  of  the  war  if 
they  are  not  Immediately  successful.  We 
recognize  that  successful  negotiations  require 
the  cooperation  of  our  adversaries,  but  we 
believe  that  threats  of  further  escalation  will 
not  contribute  to  securing  such  cooperation. 

It  Is  still  oxu  hope  that  the  US.  Govern- 
ment seeks  no  wider  war.  We  agree  with  you, 
Mr.  President:  "Weapons  do  not  make  peace; 
men  make  peace,  and  peace  cc»nes  not 
through  strength  alone  but  through  wisdom 
and  patience  and  restraint." 

(This  statement  has  been  sponsored  by  the 
Greater  Illinois  Faculty  Committee  on  Viet- 
nam. Its  coordinating  committee  consists 
of:  Dr.  David  Bakan  (University  of  Chicago) ; 
Dr.  Earl  Davis  (University  of  Illinois  at  Ur- 
bana) ;  Dr.  R.  W.  Faulhaber  (De  Paul  Univer- 
sity); Rev.  G.  G.  Grant,  SJ.  (Loyola  Univer- 
sity); Dr.  Paul  B.  Johnson  (Roosevelt  Uni- 
versity); Dr.  John  Pappademoe  (University 
of  IlllnolB,  Chicago  Circle);  Dr.  Maxwell  Pri- 
mack  (at  large);  1^.  Bernard  G.  Rosenthal 
(Illinois  Institute  of  Technology) ;  Dr.  Ernest 


Samuels  (Northwestern  University) .  Institu- 
tional afllliatlons  throughout  are  listed  for 
purpose  of  identification  only.  The  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  above  letter  represent  only 
those  of  the  undersigned  faculty  members 
and  not  of  the  colleges  or  universities  with 
which  they  are  associated.) 

amttndsen  junior  college 
Martin  W.  Horan.  business;  Richard  H. 
Lerner,  English;  Randall  J.  Longcore,  mathe- 
matics; Elaine  G.  Rosen,  biology  science: 
David  Slmonson.  social  science;  Bette  C. 
Slutsky,  biology;  Nancy  M.  Tilly,  humanities; 
Leo  J.  Yedor,  social  science. 

AURORA   COLLEGE 

Paul  A.  Bower,  economics  and  business; 
Eleanor  H.  McParlane,  biology;  Charles 
Harvey  Miley.  psychology;  Leo  Seren,  physics; 
Leigh  M.  Tracy,  political  science. 

BALL  STATE  XJNTVEBSITT 

Benjamin  F.  Bast,  history;  Lawrence  J. 
Clipper,  English;  R.  J.  Gwyn,  mass  communi- 
cations; Dwight  W.  Hoover,  history;  P.  J. 
Ostergren.  political  science;  Gerry  Ruth  Sack, 
political  science;  Robert  L.  Tyler,  history; 
Patrick  T.  White.  English. 

BELOIT  COLLEGE 

Albert  R.  Gilgen,  psychology;  Norman  R. 
Leer,  English;  Richard  Olson,  art;  Charles  P. 
Seguin.  mathematics;  Brock  Spencer,  chem- 
istry; Stephanie  B.  Stolz,  psychology;  Chad 
Walsh.  English. 

BETHANT  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Alvln  F.  Brighthlll,  homiletics;  Dale  W. 
Brown,  Christian  theology;  Donald  F.  Durn- 
baugh,  church  history;  Earle  Pike,  Jr., 
homiletics;  Paul  M.  Robinson,  Bible  studies; 
Graydon  P.  Snyder,  Bible  studies;  D.  J. 
Wleand,  Bible  literature. 

BOCAN  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Philip  Abrahamson,  social  science;  Vincent 
Arcilesl.  art;  J.  R.  Brownfleld,  English;  Janet 

B.  Dephoure.  English;  Irving  A.  Haber,  social 
science;  Michael  Kaufman,  social  science; 
Eleanor  McGreevey;  James  P.  Moldenhaver, 
English;  Janice  Preston,  social  science; 
Susan  Shaw  Rich,  humanities;  Robert  C. 
Scott,  science;  Thomas  B.  Stelner,  social 
science;  Carol  Kyros  Walker,  English;  Nor- 
man E.  Walker  humanities. 

BRADLEY    UNrVERSITY 

William  L.  Bowers,  history;  Bernard  Bray, 
political  science;  Lester  H.  Brune,  history; 
Edgard  L.  Chapman,  English;  John  H.  Har- 
vey, foreign  language;  John  S.  HaverhaU, 
mathematics;  Brendan  E.  A.  Llddell,  philos- 
ophy; Jon  L.  Martinelll,  history;  Kenneth 
Morris.  Jr.,  library;  Hllde  Nelson,  Ubrary 
staff;  Anne  B.  Plummer.  library;  Marjorle  A. 
Smith,  English;  Reed  M.  Smith,  political 
science;  Gary  R.  Tlppett,  mathematics;  Don- 
ald E.  Wright,  English. 

CHICAGO  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

R.  S.  Geiger.  neurology  and  psychiatry; 
Paul  Gordon,  pharmacology;  Sue  Hanlon, 
biochemistry;  R.  F.  Jeans,  psychiatry;  Joe 
Levin,  psychiatry;  Irving  Lyon,  biochemistry; 

C.  E.  McCormack,  physiology;  Leo  Saldel, 
biochemistry;  William  C.  Shoemaker;  Jean 
Sice,  pharmacology;  James  E.  P.  Toman, 
pharmacology. 

CHICAGO  THEOLOGICAL  SEUINART 

Philip  Anderson,  pastoral  psychiatry;  Vic- 
tor Obenhaus,  ethics;  Cyrus  V.  Glddlngs, 
devotion  and  lay  (ed.) ;  Winslow  Kelley,  pub- 
lic relations;  Robert  G.  Collier,  librarian; 
Joseph  King,  p>arlsh  ministry;  Perry  Le  Pevre, 
theology;  S.  Mourl.  business  manager; 
Thomas  W.  Ogletree.  constructive  theology; 
Howard  Schomer,  church  history. 

DE  PAUL  UNivnismr 
Louis  E.  Allemand,  philosophy;   Rosemary 
S.  Barman,  sociology;  Carol  J.  Connor,  dean 
of  women;  Robert  L.  Crist,  English;  Zahava 


K.  Dorlnson,  English;  Slebron  J.  Epplnga, 
architecture;  Rcri»ert  W.  Faulhaber,  eco- 
nomics; Joseph  S.  Glgantl,  economics;  Law- 
rence Oluck,  mathematics;  Richard  C.  Groll, 
law  library;  William  A.  Hayes,  economics; 
Robt.  Q.  Kelley,  law  library;  Don  J.  Kerwln, 
law  library;  Gerald  F.  Kreyche,  philosophy; 
Martin  J.  Lowery,  history;  Adolph  E.  Mark, 
economics;  Sue  Marquis,  sociology;  Ramdas 
Parlkh,  law  library;  Lawrence  A.  Ragan, 
English;  Virginia  Rutherford,  English; 
Arthur  N.  Scheller,  Jr.,  law;  Robert  J.  Starrs, 
law  library;  Arthur  F.  Svoboda,  business 
mathematics;  Frederick  I.  Tletze,  English; 
William  R.  Waters,  economics. 

EARLHAM    COLLEGE 

Richard  A.  Baer,  Jr.,  religion;  Jackson  H. 
Bailey,  history;  Gerald  R.  Bakker,  chemistry; 
O.  Theodor  Benfey,  chemistry;  Trim  Bissell, 
English;  Robert  R.  Brewster,  modern  lan- 
guages; Hans  W.  Buchlnger,  languages;  Mary 
Lane  Charles,  languages;  James  B.  Cope, 
biology:  William  H.  Darr,  art;  Martin  O.  Die- 
trich, languages;  William  Fuson,  sociology; 
Leigh  T.  Glbby,  English;  Robert  G.  Godsey, 
business  administration;  Helen  G.  Hole.  Eng- 
lish; Leonard  C.  HoMk,  music;  Lewis  M.  Hoe- 
kins,  history;  Wendy  H.  Elisken,  languages; 
Paul  A.  Lacey,  English;  Arthur  Little,  drama; 
James  V.  McDowell,  psychology;  Calvin 
Redekop,  sociology;  Roberta  G.  Selleck, 
political  science;  Wilmer  J.  Stratton,  chem- 
istry; David  Telfair,  physics;  Stuart  E. 
Whitcomb,  physics;  Joseph  Whitney,  geog- 
raphy. 

EASTERN    ILLINOIS    UNIVERSITY 

Charles  P.  Beall,  political  science;  Richard 
J.  Bloss,  pwlltical  science;  John  P.  Burke. 
Jr.,  economics;  Parvlz  Chahbazi,  psychology; 
Howard  R.  Delavan,  social  pwychology;  Leland 
E.  Hall,  political  science;  John  H.  Moore,  so- 
ciology; Margaret  Soderberg,  political  science. 

ZLMHUaST    COLLEGE 

George  W.  Barger,  sociology;  William  R. 
Barclay,  English;  Gordon  W.  Couchman.  Eng- 
lish; Robert  P.  DeRoo,  psychology;  Robert  C. 
Eaton,  economics;  Marguerite  M.  Ekren,  Eng- 
lish; George  Gazmararlan,  business  adminis- 
tration; Robert  L.  Glogorsky,  chemistry;  Ron- 
ald G.  Goetz,  religion;  A.  H.  Limper,  re- 
ligion and  Christian  education;  James  J. 
Williams,  classics. 

THE    EVANGELICAL   THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY 

Francis  W.  Boelter.  Old  Testament;  Ken- 
neth I.  Clawson,  business  management; 
Wayne  K.  Clymer,  pastoral  theology;  Philip 
O.  Deever,  Biblical  literature;  Paul  H. 
Eller,  church  history;  W.  C.  Harr,  nUseion 
and  ecumenlcs;  K.  James  Stein,  church  his- 
tory; Richard  ThoUn,  church  and  sociology; 
Eugene  B.  Wenger,  Christian  education; 
James  E.  Will,  theology. 

GARRETT     THEOLOGICAL     SEMINARY 

Merrill  R.  Abbey,  preaching;  John  D.  Batsel, 
librarian;  Edward  P.  Blair,  New  Testament: 
George  A.  Buttrlck,  seminary;  C.  H.  Ellzey. 
church  administrator;  R.  W.  Fisher,  Old 
Testament;  Paul  Hesscot,  theology;  J.  Jones, 
religion  In  higher  education;  Charles  F. 
Kraft,  Old  Testament;  Murray  H.  Lelffer,  so- 
ciology; Sam  Laeuchl,  history;  Alvln  Llnd- 
gren,  church  administrator;  R.  W.  Scott, 
world  Christianity;  G.  S.  Shockley,  Christian 
education;  Rockwell  C.  Smith,  sociology;  A. 
C.  Sundberger,  Jr.,  New  Testament:  Morris 
Taggart,  pastoral  psychology:  Tyler  Thomp- 
son, philosophy  of  religion;  Philip  S.  Watson, 
theology;  Glora  M.  Wysner,  Christian  mission. 

GEORGE    wnxIAMS    COLLEGE 

John  W.  Dubocq,  education;  Clinton  W. 
Oleson,  English;  Dwane  Robinson,  sociology; 
Marjorle  Schultz,  history;  Edward  W.  Stowe. 
sociology. 

THE     ILLINOIS     IN8T1TOTE     OF     TECHNOLOGY 

Rubin  Battlno.  chemistry;  Daniel  Brenner, 
architecture:   Forrest  F.  Cleveland,  physics; 


Paul  E.  Fanta,  chemistry;  Robert  Filler, 
chemistry;  Gunther  Goes,  mathematics; 
David  Gutman,  chemistry;  R.  Ogden  Hanna- 
ford,  architecture;  Isidore  Hauser,  physics; 
Caroline  Herzenberg,  physics;  Robert  C.  Hln- 
kel,  English;  Louis  Johnson,  architecture; 
Octave  Levensplel,  chemical  engineering; 
Peter  G.  Lykoe,  chemistry;  Robert  J.  Malhiot, 
physics;  Ralph  E.  Peck,  chemical  engineering; 
S.  Matthews  Prastein,  physics;  Maxwell  Prl- 
mack,  philosophy;  Bernard  Rosenthal,  psy- 
chology; Frederick  Rltter,  German;  E. 
Schmocker,  architecture;  Robert  L.  Warnock, 
architecture:  David  Zesmer,  English. 

ILLINOIS     STATE     UNIVERSITY    AT    NORMAL 

Carrol  B.  Cox,  Jr.,  English;  Perry  Hackett, 
music;  R.  H.  Holtzman,  education  and  psy- 
chology; Philip  James,  art;  George  P.  War- 
ren, Jr.,  physical  science;  John  Wesle,  art, 

ILLINOIS    TEACHERS    COLLEGE,    CHICAGO    NORTH 

Harold  E.  Berllnger,  mu«lc;  Rose  C.  Brand- 
zel,  sociology;  Norman  Brltan,  anthropology; 
Thomas  S.  Farr.  political  science;  Valentine 
R.  Glockner,  education;  Robert  S.  Krueger, 
sociology  science;  Ely  M.  Liebow,  literature; 
Hugh  S.  Moorhead,  phUosophy;  Robert  N. 
Paine,  literature;  Dorothy  L.  White,  library 
science:  Marilyn  J  Zlffrln,  music. 

ILLINOIS    TEACHERS    COLLEGE,    CHICAGO    SOUTH 

Fred  O.  Anderson,  audio-visual:  Martin 
K.  Baker,  education:  John  J.  Bowen,  physi- 
cal science;  Forrest  E.  Hazard.  English;  David 
Kopel.  psychology;  Robert  C  Meredith,  Eng- 
lish: Lucille  Mozzl.  English;  Henry  A.  Patin, 
education;  Oscar  Walchlk. 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 

James  Allison,  psychologj-;  James  Apple- 
man.  English:  Robb  Baker,  English;  Brad 
Bayllss.  YMCA;  Richard  Bebee.  accounting; 
Ernest  Bernhardt-Kabtsch,  English;  Eliza- 
beth Cagan.  psychology;  Stephen  Cagan, 
English;  N.  John  Castellan,  psychology;  C. 
L.  Christenson.  economics;  Norman  S.  Cohen, 
history;  Dorrlt  Claire  Cohn.  German:  James 
A.  Dinsmoor,  psychology;  Paul  L.  Doughty, 
anthropology:  James  P.  Egan,  psychology;  P. 
A.  Fillmore,  mathematics;  David  G.  Frey, 
zoology;  Sheldon  Gellar.  government. 

R  K.  Glbbs.  coordinator  for  school  science; 
Isidore  Gormezano.  psychology:  R.  G.  Gun- 
derson,  editor,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech; 
George  D.  Guthrie,  chemistry;  I.  F.  Harik, 
government;  George  A.  Heise.  psychology: 
A.  Holschuh,  German  languages;  R.  C.  Jef- 
frey, speech;  Louis  Klbler.  PYench  and  Ital- 
ian; Roy  E.  Leake.  Jr.,  French  and  Italian: 
Leon  H.  Levy,  psychology;  Don  B  Llchten- 
berg.  physics;  Arthur  S.  Lloyd.  Episcopal 
chaplain;  Charles  Leonard  Lundln,  histo- 
rian; William  A.  Madden,  English;  H.  R.  Mah- 
ler, chemistry:  Bernard  S  Morris,  govern- 
ment; Herbert  J.  MuUer,  English  and  gov- 
ernment; G.  K.  Neumann,  anthropology; 
Donald  M.  Nieol,  history;  Lloyd  R.  Peterson, 
psychology. 

Otto  Plkaza.  Spanish  and  history;  William 
Primrose,  music;  Gerald  Rabkln,  English; 
H.  V.  Rickenberg,  bacteriology;  Mark  RUlins, 
psychology:  Donald  E.  Robinson,  psychol- 
ogy; J.  Rocha-Pons,  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese: Mercedes  Roldan,  linguistics;  Samuel 
N.  Rosenberg,  French  and  Italian;  P.  Russian, 
Germanic  languages;  Dorothy  Saltzman,  uni- 
versal school;  Irving  S.  Saltzman,  psychol- 
ogy Norbert  Samuelson.  Hlllel  Foundation; 
W.  D.  Satterfleld,  English:  John  Scandreff. 
physics;  Michael  Scriven,  history  and  phi- 
losophy of  science. 

Gilbert  Slrottl.  Wesley  Foundation;  Ken- 
neth E.  SpUman,  Presbyterian  chaplain; 
Bernard  Spolsky,  linguistics;  Frederick  A. 
Staue.  psychology;  O  L.  Taylor,  speech  and 
theater:  Richard  Thomas.  English;  Robert 
Tully,  recreation;  H.  Halnee  Turner,  labor 
education:  M.  E  Ward.  Germanic  languages: 
W.  R.  Webster.  Roger  Williams  Foundation; 
Philip  R  Wlkelund,  English:  Richard  David 
Toung,  psychology. 
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xxmtAix  coixaos 
[/•on  U.  Aufdemberge,  theater;  John 
Bl  odar.  blatory;  Sarah  P.  CampbeU.  paychol- 
o|  f,  Joaapblne  W.  Hayford.  bumanltlea: 
Pi  tgi*  Hutchinson,  humanities:  W  H 
H  itchlnson.  humanities;  Carol  Lewis,  mu- 
sli  ;  Ifarcla  Mlntel.  humanities;  Philip  Rum- 
m  A.  tconomlcs;  Marti  Zeltlln.  chemistry. 

KNOX    COLXJMS 

millam  E.  Brady,  English:  Michael  O. 
C)  owell,  English:  J.  W.  Daley,  philosophy: 
Jc  hn  8.  OaTenoort.  English:  Rodney  O  Da- 
vl  1.  history;  George  E.  Dimitroff,  mathe- 
m  itlcs;  Richard  M.  Pulton,  political  science; 
M  klao  Hane.  history;  Prederlc  Jacobs.  Eng- 
lli  ti:  Alan  P.  Johnson.  English;  George  L. 
M  ilTllle.  economics;  R.  PuUgandla.  phllos- 
of  by;  William  V.  Bpanos.  English;  John  L. 
81  Ipp.  history;  Douglas  L.  Wilson.  English: 
H  iward  A.  Wilson.  English. 

UUCZ    FOmZST   COLLXCE 

Lindley  J.  Burton,  mathematics;  Kenneth 
R.  Cxlklns.  history;  George  H.  Crowell,  re- 
Ill  Ion;  Richard  W.  Hantlce.  history;  Forest 
H  ^naen.  philosophy;  Nathan  I.  Huggins. 
hi  itory:  John  W.  Kalas.  philosophy  and  re- 
11|  Ion:  Malja  Klbens,  philosophy;  Arthur 
L4  Ming,  philosophy:  Nancy  Metzel.  phlloe- 
oi  by:  Thomas  Moodie.  history;  S.  Prescott. 
so  dology  and  anthropology:  Robert  Sharvy. 
pi  llosopfay:  John  G.  Sproat.  history;  W.  P 
Z<  aner.  sociology  and  anthropology. 

LOTotM  vurvvManr 

John   Bannan.   philosophy;    Robert   Barry. 

llosophy:      Daniel      DeBarblerl.      history; 

s  Gordon,  English;  Rev    G    G    Grant. 

philosophy;  Edwin  Menez.  classics;  Wll- 

R.   Trimble,    history:    Corey    Venning. 

pdlitical  eclence. 

M'KCNDKEC    COLLEGE 

Ftonald  W.  Brandenburg,  physics;  Robert 
H.  Brown,  sociology;  Otha  L.  Clark,  history; 
Jc  bn  R.  Curtis,  Jr..  religion;  Pred  A.  Fleming. 
bi  >logy;  Glenn  H.  Pretner.  music:  W  N. 
O:  andy.  philosophy;  William  C.  Hodge,  art; 
St  iphanie  Owen,  music;  David  M.  Packard. 
Ki  gllsh;  Roland  P.  Rice,  social  science:  Or- 
vl  le  H.  Schanz.  music:  R.  W  Scharnau.  hls- 
to  y;  Lester  P.  Wlcka.  chemistry. 

MnxixiN  UNivnsrrY 
Prank  J.  Carey,  music:  Robert  H.  Hamilton. 
hi  Itory;    Paul   8.   Koda.  English:    Myron   W 
T«  ylor.  English:  W.  H.  TlUey.  English;  Ken- 
n*  th  Tompkins.  English. 

urNorLKn*  college 
Sister  Mary  Asslsium.  dean  of  students: 
81  Iter  Tereae  Avila.  BVM.  Spanish  and  Portu- 
fi  see;  Russell  Baxta.  sociology:  Linda  Bauer. 
a<j  dUnlstratlon:  Irene  Bohan.  chemistry: 
Ki  thertne  Byrne,  counselor:  Michael  E.  Car- 
bl  1*.  staS:  Sally  A.  Chappell,  art:  ConsUnce 
CI  <M(anUn.  history;  Tohma  Gray,  English: 
K<ib'rt  J.  Hruby.  administration;  Sister 
0<  orgl*  Keown.  Russian;  Paul  O'Dea.  Eng- 
llJ  a;  Sister  M.  J.  T.  Scanlan.  education; 
Sarah  D.  Solotaroff.  English;  Sister  M  C. 
Tl  omton.  history. 

NSnONAL    COU.E3E    OF    LDTJCATION 

Qonald  A.  Beyer,  science:  Mary  Boyer. 
re  Igion  and  philosophy:  Pred  Bunt,  educa- 
tl<  n;  Calvin  K.  Claus.  psychology:  Bertha  K. 
St  kvrlanoa.  psychology 

NOWTHWESTBIN    UNIVKaSTTT 

tUehael  Ansuila.  Bngllah;  Lee  P.  Anderson; 
B<  mard  Beck,  sociology:  Jack  W.  Burnham; 
C*  rl  W.  Condlt,  art;  George  Dalton.  econom- 
ic! ;  Karl  de  Schwelnltc.  economics;  Robert 
K'.  u«r.  •ooBomlcs;  Richard  Xllmann.  Eng- 
11a  i:  Lawrence  Evans.  BnglUh;  Arnold  Peld- 
u  a.  locloioKjr:  Arthur  Oeffen.  English;  Peter 
P.  Jaoobl.  Joumallm;  John  I.  Kiuuse.  so- 
el(  loir:  Pmul  P.  Kress,  pollUcai  science: 
C\  rtu  D.  ItecOoucaU,  journalism.  William 
Ml  Bt«r.  binary. 

<anball  Ifataon.  English:  0«alel  Murtagh. 
Si  gUah;    Mohammed    I.    Nadln.    economics; 


Peter  Relll.  history:  Carl  Reeek.  history:  Lee 
Ramsey,  English:  John  Allen  Rawe,  history; 
Ernest  Saznuels.  English;  Samuel  Shoenbaum, 
English;  James  J.  Sheehan.  history:  James  E. 
Sheridan,  history:  Martin  Shlnbrot.  math- 
ematios;  L.  S.  Stavrlanos,  history;  Robert  H. 
Wlebe.  history:  R.  F  William*,  mathematics. 

NORTH    CENTRAL    COLLEGE 

Ella  S.  Duke.  English:  Richard  M.  Eastman. 
English:  Marc  Karson.  political  science:  Wil- 
liam H.  Naumann.  religion:  Erllng  W.  Peter- 
son. English;  Mary  Piech.  psychology:  J.  Sack- 
mann.  religion;  George  St.  Angelo.  pollllcal 
science:  Marian  H.  Schap.  music;  R  G.  Thur- 
ston, sociology  and  anthropology:  Renate  W 
Wolf.  English. 

NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNrVERSITT 

Harold  E.  Aikins.  history:  John  M.  Antes. 
education;  OrvlUe  Baker.  English;  Howard 
R.  Ballwanz.  earth  science;  David  L.  Daniel - 
son.  chaplain;  M.  L.  DUlon.  history:  Melvyn 
Dubofsky,  history:  Charles  E.  Freedeman. 
history:  Charles  H.  George,  history;  Anne 
Greene.  English:  M.  Hasan,  physics:  Edward 
T  Herbert,  English:  Duane  R.  Johnson.  In- 
dustry and  technology;  Martin  Kallich.  Eng- 
lish: Benjamin  Keen,  history;  Cornelius  J. 
Loeser,  earth  science;  IDonald  E  O'Hair.  chap- 
lain: Andrew  MacLeish.  English:  David  Mark- 
ham.  sp>eech:    Nancy  G    Markham,  English. 

Edward  L.  McGlone.  speech:  James  V  Mc- 
Kltrtck.  chaplain;  Donald  M.  Murray.  Eng- 
lish: G.  G.  Petersen.  Industry  and  technology; 
John  F.  Plummer.  Jr.  Industry  and  tech- 
nology; Ernst  L.  Presseisen.  history:  Albert 
Resis.  history;  Jesse  P  Rltter.  Jr..  English: 
Marvin  S.  Rosen,  history:  Ronald  L.  Russell. 
chaplain:  Robert  W  Schneider,  history;  G 
Schoenbohm.  foreign  languages:  Mary  Louise 
Seguel,  education:  Aubrey  J.  Serewlcz. 
chemistry:  James  R  Shirley,  history:  Charles 
L.  Thomas.  Industry  and  technology;  Charles 
O  Tucker,  speech;  John  R.  Van  Kirk,  chap- 
lain; Allen  D.  Weaver,  physics:  Dale  H 
Weeks,  economics. 

NO«TH    PARK    COLLEGE    AND    THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 

Glenn  P.  Anderson,  church  history:  Robert 

D.  Byrd.  political  science:  E  C.  Dahlstrom. 
pastoral  studies;  Jean  M  Drlscoll,  political 
science;  Zenos  Hawklnson,  history-;  Hans 
MoUenhauer,  German:  P  Burton  Nelson. 
theology;  Leslie  R  Ostberg.  chaplain;  Vernon 
Wetterstein.  history;  Charles  Wiberg.  history. 

PURDCE     UNrVERSITT 

K?nneth  L.  Andrew,  physics:  Kathryn  N 
B:ack.  child  development;  William  C  Black, 
psychology;  Ralph  Bray,  physics:  Ray  B. 
Browne.  English;  R.  V.  CassUl.  English; 
Sewell,  P.  Champe.  biological  sciences:  L  A. 
Coburn.  mathematics:  Terry  Denny,  educa- 
tion;   Roland  A.   Duerksen.   English:    Chester 

E.  Eislnger.  English;  Mary  P  Endres,  educa- 
tion; Jack  W.  FMeming.  child  development: 
Allen  Hayman.  English:  Robert  S  Hunting. 
English;  Albert  Kahn.  biological  sciences;  J. 
Kuc.  biochemistry  and  botony;  Ruch  Kuc. 
horticulture;    Robert   A.  Miller.   English. 

Irving  Morrissett.  economics:  Nell  Myers, 
English;  J.  Bennet  Olson,  biological  Eclences: 
Norman  Pearlman.  physics;  Marc  Pillsuk. 
psychology;  H.  B.  Ranken.  psycholog>':  Nanl 
Ranken,  philosophy;  Eleanor  L.  Robinson, 
child  development;  Michael  G.  Roesman,  bi- 
ological sciences:  Henry  F  Salerno.  English; 
Donald  Schleuter.  physics:  Richard  A 
Schwarzlose,  English;  Raney  Stanford.  Eng- 
lish: Irwln  Tessman,  biological  sciences: 
Robert  Tompkins,  philosophy;  H  E  Um- 
barger,  biological  sciences;  I.  Walersteln, 
physics;  O.  N.  Wollan.  mathematics. 

ROOSEVELT     CNIVERSriT 

Dean  Brodkey.  English:  Jasques  A  Che- 
valier, psychology;  Jean  Bllot,  education; 
Robert  Greenberg.  philosophy;  Joseph  Hack- 
man,  •conomlcs;  Paul  B.  Johnson,  g^duate 
dean;  Sue  S.  Lofton,  education;  Quin  Mc- 
Loughlln,  psychology;  Crag  Orear,  education; 


Itlax  Plager.  mathematics;  Dale  Pontius,  po- 
litical science;  A.  LaVonne  Prasher.  English; 
Robert  E.  Rutherford,  English;  Robert  W. 
Sankey.  English  and  Spanish;  Priscllla  Purln- 
ton  Slek.  English;  Bernard  A.  Sherman,  edu- 
cation: Jane  W.  Stedman.  English:  Jerome 
Valberg,  philosophy;  George  H.  Watson. 

ROSART    COLLEGE 

Gilbert  R.  Hancock,  art;  Marjorle  Hlrano. 
art:  Robert  E.  Hostetter.  biology;  Geraldlne 
McCuUough,  art;  David  J.  O'Brien,  sociology: 
Linda  W.  Steed,  Spanish;  Patricia  M.  Straes- 
sle.  physical  education. 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Frances  D.  Adams.  English;  Nathan  Azrin. 
Anna  State  Hospital;  Hilda  S.  Delgado,  an- 
thropology; Sanford  E.  Elwltt.  history;  C. 
Harvey  Gardiner,  history;  Robert  L.  Gold, 
history:  Lewis  E.  Hahn,  philosophy;  Jerome  S. 
H.andler.  anthropology:  Rodger  Hegler,  an- 
thropology; Don  Ihde,  philosophy:  Wayne 
Leys,  philosophy:  George  McClure,  philos- 
ophy: Cal  X.  Meyers,  chemistry;  Willis  Moore, 
philosophy:  Frank  C.  Nail  11.  sociology;  Paul 
A.  Schllpp.  philosophy;  Lon  R.  Shelby,  his- 
tory:  Dan  R.  Silverman,  history. 

SOUTHERN    ILLINOIS    UNIVERSITY,    EDWARDSVILLE 
BRANCH 

Robert  F.  Erlckson.  history:  Douglas  M 
Moore,  behavioral  science;  Gunter  W.  Rem- 
mling.  behavoria;  science;  Patrick  W.  Riddle- 
berger.  history:  Ernest  L.  Schusky.  behavorlal 
science;  Stuart  L.  Weiss,  history. 

UNIVERSITY    OF   CHICAGO 

David  Baken.  psychology:  Jeanne  B.^m- 
bar^er,  college;  Alice  Benson,  college:  Peter 
M  Blau.  sociology;  Zena  S.  Blau.  Institute  for 
Juvenile  Rescue:  Wayne  C.  Booth.  English: 
Merlin  Bowen.  English  and  humanities:  How- 
ard Brcfsky.  music;  David  Bruck.  mathe- 
matics, biology;  Yan  Tsi  Cahlu.  physics: 
Robert  C.  Coburn.  philosophy:  John  M.  Do- 
lan.  philosophy;  Stanley  Fenster.  physics; 
Sta.nley  Fischer,  humanities;  Richard  E. 
Flathman,  political  science;  William  Fowler, 
human  development;  Herbert  Prledmann. 
biochemistry;  Carol  Gilligan,  social  science; 
James  P.  Gilligan,  medicine:  Leonard  Gordon. 
Indian  civilization:  Eric  P.  Hamp.  linguistics; 
Robert  J.  H.wighurst.  education;  Marshall 
G  S.  Hodgson,  history. 

Frederick  C.  Jaher.  history:  Herbert  Kess- 
ler.  art:  Jessie  Lemisch.  history;  Hans  Len- 
neberg.  music;  Frederick  P.  Lighthall.  educa- 
tion: Edward  E.  Lowinsky.  music;  Roy  P. 
Mackal.  biochemistry;  Suzanne  McCormick. 
philosophy;  Leonard  B.  Meyer,  music;  Mar- 
vin Mlrsky,  humanities;  Hans  J.  Morgen- 
thau,  history  and  political  science;  Paul 
Moees.  art  and  humanities:  Peter  D.  Noerd- 
linger.  physics;  William  O'Meara.  humanities; 
Laura  N.  Rice,  psychology;  Larry  Rosenberg, 
sociology;    Milton  J.   Rosenberg,   psychology. 

Melvin  Rothenberg.  mathematics:  J.  C. 
Rylarrsdam,  divinity  scholar;  Jack  Sawyer, 
psychology  and  sociology;  Joseph  Schechter. 
physics;  Ralph  Shapey.  music;  John  M 
Shllen.  human  development;  Herman  Sina- 
Iko.  humanities;  Richard  G.  Stern,  English; 
Michael  Stocker.  philosophy;  Lars  Svenonius. 
philosophy:  Leo  Treltler.  music  and  hu- 
manities; Robert  Ware,  philosophy;  Naomi 
Weissteln,  psychiatry;  Ira  G.  Wool,  biochem- 
istry;   Benjamin  D.  Wright,  education. 

UNIVERSITY  or  ILLINOIS  AT  CHICAGO  CIRCLE 

Ronald  J.  Baumgarten.  chemistry;  Irving 
D.  Blum.  English;  Shlrlee  Blumenthal.  Eng- 
lish; James  Bond,  biology;  Preston  M.  Brown- 
ing, English;  Melvin  H.  Buxbaum,  English: 
Sabine  Casten,  chemistry;  Louis  Chandler, 
physics;  Audley  Connor,  health  service;  Elolse 
J.  Cornelius,  social  work;  Herbert  J.  Curtis, 
mathematics;  Robert  De  Mar.  geology;  Don- 
ald Dlmmitt.  art:  Annette  Elvolve.  English: 
Frieda  Engel,  social  work;  Lloyd  Engelbrecht. 
library;  P.  Carroll  Epgllsh,  Spanish;  M.  Fer- 
guson, student  counseling;  Beverly  Fields. 
English;   David  Poulser,  mathematics;   Mar- 
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garet  GecH-ge.  history;  Emily  Goodman,  his- 
tory; Nicholas  Goodman,  mathematics;  Louis 
Gordon,  mathematics;  William  Grampp.  eco- 
nomics; B.  Greenwald.  student  counseling; 
Norman  Grltz.  French;  Mary  Hannaford, 
English:   Jared  Haslett.  physics. 

Marcla  Heinemann.  English:  EUaine  Z. 
Herzog.  chemistry:  Roscoe  E.  Hill,  philoeo- 
phy;  Willis  Jackman.  English;  Ted  Jackson, 
speech  and  theater;  Alexander  Karnlkas. 
English;  Doroles  Keranen,  English:  Bernard 
Kogan.  English;  Eltezer.  Krumbeln.  educa- 
tion: Frederick  Kuellmer.  geology;  John 
Kysar,  health  service:  Joseph  Landln.  mathe- 
matics: Darrell  Lemke.  history;  John  Mackin. 
English:  Ruth  Marcus,  philosophy;  Ernest  F. 
Masu-.  materials  English;  Milton  C.  Mayes, 
library;  Alan  McConnell.  mathematics:  John 

D.  McNee.  art;  A.  R  Merrifield.  social  work: 
Marian  W.  Merrill,  library:  Robe-t  L.  Miller, 
chemistry;  Karen  J  Minge.  English:  Seymour 
Mirelowit?.  social  work;  Judith  Neri.  Englisli; 
Robe-t  Pancnem.  svstems.  English:  John 
Pappademos.  physics;  M.  H.  Pitts,  student 
counseling;  Mary  V.  Reed,  English. 

Henry  B.  Russell.  French:  Constantine 
Santa."!.  English:  Richard  Sherwood,  library: 
H.  P.  Schuchman.  health  service:  John  B. 
Shipley.  English:  Mary  C.  Sidney.  English; 
Diane  Smith.  English:  James  G.  Smith. 
Enelish:  Pinkney  C.  Smith,  history:  Adam  J 
Sorkin.  English:  Michael  J.  Spencer,  library: 
Paula  D.  Stone.  English:  James  B.  Stronks. 
English:  William  W.  Tait,  philosophy:  Robert 

E.  TerrlU.  English:  Irving  Thalberg,  philoso- 
phy; John  Vickers.  philosophy:  Richard  S. 
Vlssion.  English;  John  E.  Walley.  art:  Samuel 
A.  Weiss.  English:  Thomas  Welsshaus.  Eng- 
lish: Herman  B  Welssman.  physics:  Maurlta 
Willett.    English;    Lester    Winsberg.    physics. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  AT  URBANA 

Charles  A.  Anderson,  music:  Floyd  D. 
Anderson,  speech:  Guy  T.  Ashton.  anthro- 
pology; David  E.  Aispnes.  electrical  engineer- 
ing; James  S.  Ayars.  Michael  Barr.  mathemat- 
ics: I.  David  Berg,  mathematics;  Dorothy 
M.  Black,  library;  Rudy  Berg.  English  publl- 
ications:  Robert  S.  Blum,  music;  Dennis 
Boland.  economics;  Agnes  E.  Brandabur.  Eng- 
lish; Anne  M.  Brown,  economics  and  educa- 
tion; John  Callahan.  English;  Gerry  Callis, 
art;  Berenice  A.  Carroll,  history;  Robert  Car- 
roll, mathematics;  Jacquelln  Chase,  soci- 
ology:  Richard  Cleveland,  mathematics. 

Sandra  Cleveland,  mathematics;  R.  C. 
Conant.  electrical  engineering;  Earl  E.  Davis, 
psychology;  Frances  Day.  mathematics; 
Mahlon  M.  Day.  mathematics;  John  J.  De- 
Boer,  education;  M.  Derber.  labor  and  indus- 
trial relations;  William  J.  Dodge,  mathe- 
matics; Irene  K.  Dwyer,  speech;  J.  W.  Elsen, 
labor  and  industrial  relations;  A.  M.  Ervin. 
anthropology;  Marianne  A.  Perber,  econom- 
ics; A.  Belden  Fields,  political  science:  Mor- 
ris W.  Plrebaugh.  physics;  Jacqueline  W. 
Plenner,  computer  science;  George  N.  Foster, 
art:  Merlin  J.  Foster,  computer  science;  Dale 
Pranzwa.  communications;  Helen  Pranzwa. 
speech:  L.  B.  Geislers.  radio  station;  Viktors 
Geislers.  agriculture. 

Gene  Gilmore,  Journalism;  Michael  J. 
Glaubman.  physics:  Diane  L.  Gotthell;  poli- 
tical science;  Mark  P.  Hale.  Jr..  mathematics; 
Mary-Elizabeth  Hamstrom.  mathematics; 
Richard  Harvey,  geologist;  Edward  W. 
Haurek.  sociology;  Ernest  O.  Herreld,  food 
science;  H.  R.  Johnson,  compulsory  science; 
Scott  Keyes.  urban  planning;  R.  A.  Kingery, 
engineering;  Nell  Kleinman,  English;  Daniel 
C.  Kramer,  political  science;  Robert  Kubala, 
electrical  engineering;  Robert  B.  Lees,  lin- 
guistics; D.  A.  Levin,  labor  and  Industrial 
relations:  Harry  Levy,  mathematics;  Lucretla 
Levy,  mathematics;  Jerry  M.  Lewis,  Michael 
Lewis,  sociology;  Richard  J.  Loftus,  English; 
Royal  B.  MacDonald,  music. 

Harold  Mark,  social  work;  Donald  W. 
MarkoB,  English;  M.  Marmo.  labor  and  Indus- 
trial relations;  Thc«nas  G.  McLaughlin, 
mathematics;    James   R.   Millar,   economics; 


Kenneth  Moore,  anthropology;  Howard  Os- 
born,  mathematics;  Charles  P.  Osgood, 
mathematics;  Hiram  Paley,  matbematlcs; 
P.  J.  Paley,  labor  and  industrial  relations; 
Sherman  Paul,  English;  J.  D.  Phillips,  eco- 
nomics; T.  Thacher  Robinson,  mathematics; 
David  Sachs,  mathematics;  Sandra  J.  Savig- 
non.  French;  H.  I.  Schiller,  economics  and 
business  research;  Robert  L.  Schneider,  Eng- 
lish; W.  H.  Shoemaker.  Spanish.  Italian,  and 
Portuguese;  Douglas  D.  Smith,  mathematics; 
Arthur  E.  Sowers,  physics. 

David  K.  Stlgberg,  music;  Gardiner  Still- 
well.  English;  Donald  R.  Taft.  sociology 
I  emeritus) ;  C.  Gomer  Thomas,  mathematics: 
Roljert  A.  Tinkham.  industrial  education; 
Richard  F.  Tomassa.  sociology;  Kay  S.  Tonesa. 
anthropology;  Odin  Toness,  anthropology; 
John  M.  Treadrea,  social  studies;  Steward  L. 
Tuckey.  food  science;  Preston  H.  Tuttle. 
English:  Rudolph  J.  Vecoli.  history;  Richard 
Wasson.  English;  E.  Weint>erg,  mathematics: 
Robert  F.  Welsh,  English;  J.  S.  Werry,  child 
rescue  center;  Paula  Westerlund.  physi- 
cal education;  R.  Westerlund.  bureau  of 
Institutional  research;  Robin  Whitney, 
mathematics:  K.  Witz.  mathematics;  Lynne 
Woods.  English:  Robert  W.  Woody,  chem- 
istry;  Wilson  M.  Zaring.  mathematics. 

UNIVERSrrY     OF    ILLINOIS     MEDICAL    CENTER 

David  H.  Elwyn;  Charles  F.  Lange.  bio- 
chemistry; Harold  Levine.  medicine:  John 
Levitsky,  preventive  medicine;  A.  S.  Marko- 
witz,  microbiology;  Kenrad  Nelson,  M.D. 

UNIVERSITY    OF    NOTRE    DAME 

Edgar  Crane,  marketing:  William  V.  D'An- 
tonlo.  sociology;  J.  Masslngberd  Ford,  the- 
ology; Earl  J.  Johnson,  theology;  Donald  P. 
Kommers.  government:  Joseph  P.  Loclgno, 
theology;  Daniel  McDonald.  English:  Luke 
Miranda,  theology:  Peter  J.  Riga,  theology; 
Ralph  Sturm.  English. 

WILSON    JUNIOR    COLLEGE 

J.  S.  Anderson,  art;  Rufus  Baehr,  social 
science;  Robert  Burleigh.  English;  Charles  R. 
Connell,  modern  language;  Colleen  Cum- 
mings,  English;  Earle  G.  Eley.  English;  Wil- 
liam R.  Gnatz,  social  science;  June  Grlenlief, 
English;  William  I.  Harber.  physical  science; 
Mavis  Hoberg,  social  science;  Conrad  Levin, 
mathematics;  Florence  Levlnsohn,  child  care; 
Elizabeth  Loomls,  child  development;  Robert 
L.  Neville,  social  science;  Leon  Novar,  social 
science:  Yoa  Sachs,  humanities;  Walter 
Schneeman,  English;  Joan  W.  Swift,  child 
development. 

WISCONSIN    STATE    UNIVERSITY    AT    WHITEWATER 

Francis  R.  Coelho.  art;  William  L.  Lafferty. 
English;  Thomas  M.  Parker,  art;  Everett  Re- 
flor,  economics;  William  O.  Reichert,  political 
science;  David  B.  Saunders,  English;  Ruth  A. 
Schauer,  English;  P.  L.  Sederholm.  Spanish 
and  theater;  Gertrude  S.  Storm,  biology. 

WRIGHT    JUNIOR    COLLEGE 

David  F.  Benegas.  business;  Jerome  Blum- 
enthal, humanities;  June  Brindell,  English; 
Stuart  Bonem.  social  science;  Herbert  R.  Bur- 
gess, social  science;  Robert  A.  Johnston, 
speech;  Helen  Karanlkas.  humanities;  Ernest 
A.  Liden,  Jr.,  social  science;  Per  O.  Loseth, 
humanities;  Sue  Portney,  social  science;  Ed- 
ward C.  Reinfranck,  sociology;  William  C. 
Resnlck,  psychology;  Peter  R.  Senn.  social 
science;  Anne  Shapiro,  social  science;  Marvin 
Steinberg,  social  science;  William  L.  Stevens, 
humanities:  Carl  F.  Von  Vogt,  English;  Meyer 
Weinberg,  social  science;  B.  A.  Young,  busi- 
ness. 

OTHERS 

R.  C.  Arnold,  high  energy  physics.  Argonne 
National  Laboratory. 

Edyth  E.  Barry,  Southeast  Junior  College. 

Robert  Benne,  Christian  ethics.  Lutheran 
School  of  Theology. 

John  P.  Bennett,  English. 

Sandra  Ben-Zeev,  Southeast  Junior  Col- 
lege. 


R  C.  Brunet.  high  energy  physics.  Argonne 
National  Laboratory 

Severyn  T  Bruyn,  sociology. 

A.  Gordon  Ferguson. 

J.  V.  G.  Forbes. 

Raymond  A.  Ford,  speech. 

David  Griffith,  high  energy  physics,  Ar- 
gonne National  Laboratory. 

Charles  J   Harriman.  Joliet  Junior  College. 

Clifford  Holmes,  psychology. 

Myron  R    Holmgren.  Joliet  Junior  College. 

Rev  Charles  E.  Kenney.  M.  M.,  MaryknoU 
Seminary. 

Ira  A    Klpnls.  Columbia  College. 

John  B.  Koch,  economics. 

John  M    Lamb.  Lewis  College 

Harry  Levine,  Hektoeen  Institute 

David  Lindberg.  missions  and  world  reli- 
gion. Lutheran  School  of  Theology  at  Chi- 
cago. 

Barbara  Lowrey.  Lewis  College. 

Alvln  W    Lynn,   history. 

Joseph  M.  McPadden.  Lewis  College. 

David  Palmer,  library. 

Richard   E.  Palmer.  MacMurray  College. 

Alan  Peters,  Columbia  College 

Herbert  Pinzke,  Columbia  College 

Spaulding  Elogers.  psychology.  & 

Arthur  L    Rosen.   Hektoeen  Institiu* 

Eugene  E.  Schwartz,  computer  sciences.  Il- 
linois Institute  of  Technology. 

J.   Welden   Smith.   MacMurray   College. 

George  M.  Stabler,  sociology. 

John  Stobart.  English.  Joliet  Junior  Col- 
lege. 

Father  Benlce  Strack.  chaplain.  College  of 
St.  Francis. 

Wieslaw  Strzalkorski.   Lewis  College. 

Rev.  William  H.  Thompson. 

N.  Doyal  Yaney.  chemistry. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 22  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent 
pause  and  remember  the  Independence 
Day  of  Ukraine  which  was  declared  48 
years  ago.  Because  their  independ- 
ence was  so  short  lived,  the  Independence 
Day  of  the  Ukrainian  people  Is  not  a  day 
of  celebration.  Unlike  our  Fourth  of 
July,  there  will  be  no  freedom  speeches 
and  no  fireworks,  for  the  people  of 
Ukraine  suflfer  under  the  tyranny  of  com- 
munism. Yet  one  thing  is  clear.  The 
spirit  of  freedom  and  the  longing  for  the 
day  when  they  may  once  again  enjoy 
self-determination  remain  intact  within 
the  safe  sanctuary  of  the  people's  hearts 
and  minds.  The  seed  of  freedom,  once 
planted  cannot  be  destroyed,  and  sooner 
or  later,  despite  whatever  dlflQcultles  or 
obstructions  are  placed  in  its  path,  the 
flower  of  freedom  will  emerge  and  the 
people  will  once  again  experience  the  joy 
and  blessings  of  a  free  society.  All  Amer- 
icans join  with  the  many  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Ukraine  who  have  come  to  our 
shores  hoping  that  the  day  will  hasten 
when  people  everywhere  will  enjoy  free- 
dom and  independence. 


THE  JOB  CORPS  CENTER  AT  TILLA- 
MOOK. OREG. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Ralph  Bom- 
back  of  Torrance.  Calif.,  addressed  to  the 
people  of  Tillamook,  Oreg.,  thanking 
them  for  what  the  Job  Corps  Center  at 
Tillamook  has  done  for  her  son.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Headlight 
Herald  describing  the  dinner  honoring 


.  1  Esther  Chapman  of  TUlAmook. 
0«ff.  Thla  dinner  wm  given  by  the 
Mrpemen  In  appreciation  for  the  out- 
stindlng  Job  IfiM  Chapman  la  doing  in 
w  »rklng  with  corpamen  In  administering 
SI  neral  educational  development  tests. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

ai  id  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

tt  e  RccoBD.  as  follows: 

[iram    th«    TUlBinook    (Orag.)     HMulUgbt 

Hanld.  Jan.  3.  10461 

tf  VVX  TO  Hbab  •   •   • 

Th«  fcdlowlng  letter  c»me  thU  week  ed- 
(U  Hni  -xo  the  Cltlaeoe  of  TUlamook,  Oreg." 
It  WM  delivered  to  tbe  Chjunber  of  Coaunerce 
oi  loe  which  In  turn  brought  it  to  us.  We 
tl  ink  the  thoughU  ezpreeeed  are  about  as 
ni  se  a  note  with  which  to  end  the  ye*r  of 
l(  88  as  any  we  could  find. 
"■  -o  th€  OitUmu  of  TiUnmook,  Oreg..  Trom  o 

Mothm-  What*  San  It  in  th€  Job  Oorpt; 

"I  wish  to  extend  one  of  the  biggest  thank 
yt  u*b'  I  have  erer  had  the  prtTUege  to  say. 
I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  p«tlence  and 
u  ideretandlng  towazd  my  eon  and  others 
U  Le  him  In  the  Corps. 

-I  know  at  times  It  must  be  awfiUly  hard 
t<  accept  theae  boys  away  from  home,  as  I 
n  ^M»  there  mu«t  be  many  problems  they 
bi  mg  to  yoiir  town,  but  try  to  realize  that 
yi  u  are  saving  my  son  (at  least)  from  a  Ufe 
ti  at  I  felt  was  going  to  be  a  pretty  sad  one 
w  ithout  a  future.  He  was  a  school  dropout 
%\  18.  He  wasn't  a  bad  boy.  had  never  been 
m  nsted  for  anything,  but  he  jiut  couldn't 
k  lep  up  with  school. 

■Tlndlng  out  about  the  Job  Corps  saved 
h  m.  I  feel,  from  a  duU  Ufe  ahead,  to  at  least 
a  decent  future.  It  gave  him  an  Intereet  In 
U  e  iriua  the  fact  that  he  U  getttng  a  little 
a  the  so  Important  education  we  all  know 
ti  M*  boys  need  in  thU  day  and  age. 

•1  feel  so  indebted  to  the  Oorpe  for  what 
tl  iey*r*  ttt^*****!  him,  and  also  your  town  for 
ei  tdurlng  their  presence  there. 

"Blsas  you  all  diutng  this  year  ahead  and 
■i  ptln  my  warmest  'thank  you.' 
"Oratafully  yours. 

"Mrs.  Ralph  Bombacx. 

"ToaxAitcx.  Cauf." 

r  ^rom  the  TTUamook  Headlight  Herald,  Jan. 
2.  19M1 

I,  lU    CBAnCAW    HOIfOSB)    AT    COBPS    OCNXXAI. 

XDinunoif AL  OwnLonatrr  Class  Dnrifnt 

lllsa  ttrttier  Chapman  was  a  recent  guest 
o '  honor  at  a  TUlamook  Job  Corps  Center 
d  imer.  The  oorpsmen  who  honored  Miss 
C  laapmaa  are  members  of  a  recently  formed 
C  snaral  Muoatlonal  Development  class  at  the 
a  Atw.  and  Included  Roger  Chlnn,  Hunttng- 
t  m.  W.  Va.:  CurtU  Nichols.  Beckley.  W.  Vs.; 
I  imald  Neuman,  Hanover,  Ind.;  Jerry  Mll- 
li  r,  Clinton.  Mo.;  WUburt  MUler.  Richmond, 
\  a.;  RoQsevert  Washington,  Port  Pierce.  Pla.; 
I  loaell  OObblas,  KaniSB  City,  Mo.;  Pranklln 
I  vans.  Kvwton,  Miss.;  BUI  Harvey.  Saratoga. 
(  allf ..  and  Robert  La  Bar  and  Alvln  Banen, 
t  oCh  ftom  Austin.  Tex. 

At  the  dinner,  Mia  Chapman  was  pre- 
■  mted  with  a  ooraage  and  a  gift  as  a  token 
c  r  appreciation  by  the  boys  for  her  guidance 
t  ad  assistance  In  their  taking  the  Oenenil 
]  dueatlonal  Development  tests  at  the  Tllla- 
I  took  High  School. 

The  general  educational  development  tests. 
X  'hlch  irrrtr^  Ot  five  different  categories,  are 
I  Iven  by  Mlsa  Chapman  and  are  reoognlaed 
I  attonwlde  as  being  equivalent  to  a  high 
I  :hool  diploma.  If  a  person  taking  the  test 
i  Uls  one  or  several  categwles  he  may  take 
t  iMt  part  or  the  teat  again. 

One  at  the  oorpamen  from  the  nUamook 
.  oto  Oorpa  Okntar  passed  aU  of  the  tesU  and 
1  tM  results  were  forwarded  U>  his  local  high 
I  eliool  awl  State  system  of  higher  education; 
(  group  has  several  tests  yet  to  oomplete  and 
I  ither*  will  be  taking  the  tests  In  the  near 
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future.  The  testa,  which  can  now  be  taken 
by  any  Job  Corps  enroUee.  are  In  cooperation 
with  the  Oregon  State  Department  of  Higher 
Bduoatloc  and  the  Office  of  Boonomlc  Oppor- 
tunity, Washington.  DC;  they  will  enable 
many  boys  who  have  not  been  able  to  com- 
plete their  education  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 
At  this  date  the  class  at  the  Job  Corps  Center 
niunbwa  25  boys  who  are  studying  very  hard. 

Donald  Neiunan,  the  oorpeman  who  passed 
the  test  In  December,  sume  up  his  feelings 
and  appreciation  In  the  December  Issue  of 
the  TUlamook  Job  Corps  Center  Newsletter 
by  saying,  "I  am  very  proud  to  have  passed 
the  tests  and  I'm  grateful  to  Miss  Chapman 
who  g»ve  the  tests  to  me  at  the  TUlamook 
High  School  and  the  Job  Corpa  counselors 
who  made  It  possible  for  me  to  take  the  testa. 
I  dont  know  how  to  express  my  feeUngs. 
but  I  do  plan  to  stay  in  the  Job  Corps  until 
I  am  capable  of  obtaining  a  good  Job.  It  will 
give  me  great  pleastire  to  see  my  mother's 
face  when  I  t«U  her  I  have  passed  the  teste. 
WeU,  I  can't  think  of  more  to  say,  except, 
I  hope  there  will  be  many  more  boys  who 
pass  the  teats  In  the  new  year  of  1966,  and 
every  year  to  oome." 

When  Interviewed,  Donald  stated  that  he 
attributes  his  passing  the  tests  to  a  lot  of 
home  study  and  reading  after  dropping  out 
of  the  eighth  grade,  and  the  fact  that  he 
began  to  realize  how  important  an  education 
W8L8  when  he  began  applying  for  a  Job. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  uninformed  criticism  of  the 
programs  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portvmity.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  in- 
formed criticism  also.  I  think  the  letter 
from  Mrs.  Bomback  and  the  story  about 
Miss  Chapman  proves  that  this  Job 
Corps  program  is  helping  to  solve  one  of 
America's  most  fundamental  problems. 
Mrs.  Bomback  should  be  congratulated 
for  a  wonderful  letter  of  appreciation  to 
the  people  of  Tillamook,  Oreg.  The  un- 
derprivileged youth  of  our  country  have 
a  potential  if  given  an  opportunity — the 
Job  Corpe  is  providing  that  opportunity. 
We  should  expand  it  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible so  that  anyone  knocking  on  the  door 
can  enroll  in  the  Job  Corps  and  be  able  to 
go  to  a  Job  Corps  Center  such  as  the  one 
run  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
in  Tillamook,  Oreg. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  country  will 
remMnber  Lsmdon  Johnson  as  a  great 
leader  for  calling  on  the  American  peo- 
ple to  wage  war  on  poverty.  I  take  great 
pride  in  the  fact  that  I  served  on  the 
committee  that  reported  the  economic 
opportunity  bill.  It  gives  me  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction  to  feel  that  I  have 
been  a  part  of  such  a  worthwhile  efTort. 
I  would  like  to  quote  the  words  of  Don 
Neuman.  a  corpsman  who  passed  the 
general  educational  development  tests  in 
December: 

I  am  very  proud  to  have  passed  the  tests 
and  I'm  gratefvil  to  Miss  Chapman  who  gave 
the  teets  to  me  at  the  Tillamook  high  school 
and  the  Job  Corps  counselors  who  made  It 
possible  for  me  to  take  the  tests.  I  don't 
know  how  to  express  my  feelings,  but  I  do 
plan  to  stay  In  the  Job  Corpe  until  I  am 
capable  of  obtaining  a  good  Job.  It  vrlU  give 
me  great  pleasure  to  see  my  mother's  face 
when  I  tell  her  I  have  passed  the  tests.  Well, 
I  cant  think  of  more  to  say,  except,  I  hope 
there  wUl  be  many  more  boys  who  pass  the 
tests  In  the  new  year  of  1966,  and  every  year 
to  come. 


MEDICARE  AND  YOU 
Mr.    RIBICOFF.     Mr.    President,    on 
January  25,   1966,  I  was  privileged  to 


address  the  sustaining  board  of  fellows 
of  the  Mount  Slnal  Hospital  of  Greater 
Miami  Because  of  the  wide  interest  in 
medicare,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  my  remarks  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MZDICAKX    AND    YOU 

( By  Senator  Abkaram  RiBicorr ) 
Today  I  am  here  to  speak  *o  you  about 
one  of  the  chief  ways  we  as  a  nation  have 
met  the  challenges  of  deUvery  of  health 
services  to  people.  I  am  here  to  speak  to 
you  about  medicare— that  massive  new  pro- 
gram of  llfeglvlng  and  llfesavlng  proportions. 
Medicare — a  controversial  Issue  for  so 
long — is  now  the  law  of  our  land.  It  Is  here: 
It  wlU  soon  be  an  accepted  and  a  habitual 
part  of  all  our  lives.  So  all  of  us  must  learn 
about  It  and  understand  It. 

Medicare  Is  here — and  the  prognosis  for 
It  Is  good.  The  senior  citizens  who  will  ben- 
efit most  from  It  are  naturally  delighted — 
as  are  their  chUdren  who  often  bear  re- 
sponsibility for  their  health  care.  The  Amer- 
ican community  as  a  whole  Is  realizing  the 
overall  benefits  the  new  program  will  bring. 
And  after  some  Initial  misgivings,  the  medical 
community  and  the  Insurance  Industry  are 
realizing  the  particular  benefits  It  will  bring 
them. 

I've  always  said  medicare  was  the  con- 
servative approach  to  paying  for  the  health 
needs  of  the  elderly.  Woodrow  Wilson  once 
defined  conservatism  as  the  policy  of  "make 
no  change  and  consult  your  grandmother 
when  In  doubt."  Now  that  certainly  didn't 
apply  to  medicare.  Medicare  was  one  big 
change  that  was  given  a  boost  by  the  grand- 
mothers. 

Sometimes  In  the  heat  of  the  debate  that 
preceded  the  enactment  of  the  new  law,  the 
fundamenttil  Idea  behind  it  became  clouded. 
That  Idea  Is  simple.  Let  me  repeat  It:  It  Is 
to  help  all  of  us  pay  for  needed  health  care. 
Contributions  are  paid  while  we  are  work- 
ing— benefits  become  available  when  we 
reach  the  age  of  6S.  Behind  this  special 
financing  arrangement  for  benefits  In  old 
age  lies  a  simple  fact:  In  the  advanced  years 
Incomes  tend  to  decrease  sharply  while  coetly 
illness  Increases. 
What  does  medicare  mean  to  you? 
As  Individuals,  you  wlU  be  concerned  with 
medicare  as  beneficiaries.  As  men  and 
women  vitally  concerned  with  the  programs 
of  a  great  hospital,  you  are  concerned  about 
the  Impact  of  medicare  on  your  institution. 

Let  me  speak  first  about  medicare  and  you 
as  individuals.  When  you  are  65  years  of  age 
or  more,  It  means  a  measure  of  freedcxn  and 
dignity  and  independence  all  of  us  did  not 
have  before.  It  means  two  health  Insurance 
programs: 

Plrst,  there  Is  the  basic  plan  to  cover  hos- 
pitalization and  home  health  costs.  And 
second,  there  Is  a  voluntary  supplemental 
plan — in  which  you  can  i>artlclpate  If  you 
wish  to  do  so — for  doctor  bills  and  other 
medical  expenses. 

People  often  ask  me  who  Is  eligible  for 
these  plans. 

The  answer  Is  that  If  you  are  an  American 
citizen  or  are  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence and  have  lived  in  this  country  for  more 
than  6  years — the  basic  hospital  plan  will  be 
yours  to  use,  automatically,  when  you  turn 
66.  Thla  Is  true  whether  or  not  you  get  social 
security  or  railroad  retirement  benefits  now. 
After  January  1,  1968.  howevw,  you  will  have 
to  be  covered  by  social  security  benefits  to  get 
the  basic  hospital  plan. 

As  for  the  voluntary  supplemental  plan, 
you  can  participate,  when  you  are  66  or  more, 
for  the  small  sum  of  $3  a  month.  (Federal 
employees  can  buy  Into  this  plan  like  every- 
one else.)  Of  course  this  applies  to  women 
as  well  as  to  men — any  woman  who  is  now 
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66  or  more — or  becomes  66  before  1968— 
whether  she  has  ever  worked  or  not — wheth- 
er she  Is  covered  because  her  husband  is  cov- 
ered or  not — Is  covered  by  the  basic  plan,  and 
can  buy  Into  the  supplemental. 

There  are  no  special  testa  that  you  have  to 
pass  to  get  medicare.  Whether  or  not  you're 
sick  or  well  doesn't  matter.  If  you  are  now 
one  of  the  ao  million  people  on  the  social  se- 
curity rolls,  you'U  get  a  health  Insurance  card 
in  the  mall — the  first  batch  will  go  out  about 
Pebruary  1 — and  you'll  carry  it  with  you  Just 
as  you  now  carry  your  other  Identification 
cards,  or  Blue  Cross  card.  If  you  Ye  not  now 
receiving  a  social  security  or  railroad  retire- 
ment benefit  check — and  If  you're  66  or  older, 
you  win  have  to  contact  yoiu-  nearest  social 
security  office  to  get  joxu  card.  The  Social 
Security  Administration  will  try  to  help  make 
you  aware  of  this — through  the  newspapers, 
radio,  and  television.  But  you  vrtll  have  to 
make  sure  you  get  what  Is  due  you. 

Let's  say  you  are  66.  You  are  covered  by 
the  basic  plan,  and  like  most  Americans,  you 
have  chosen  to  buy  Into  the  voluntary  plan. 
The  time  Is  Pebruary  1967. 

You  are  feeling  poorly  and  you  go  to  see 
your  doctor.  He  Is  the  same  doctor  you  have 
now,  practicing  In  the  same  office.  He  ex- 
amines you  and  feels  that  you  should  have — 
like  a  certain  other  famous  patient — an  op- 
eration to  remove  your  gallbladder.  You 
must,  of  course,  go  to  the  hospital. 

Your  doctor  then  prescribes  your  treat- 
ment. Including  what  hospital  you  go  to — 
Just  as  he  does  now.  He  Is  responsible  for 
your  treatment — Just  as  he  Is  now.  The  hos- 
pital must  be  accredited  or  meet  certain 
standards.  But  the  difference  here  Is  not 
m  how  medical  care  Is  given — but  In  how 
people  meet  their  medical  bills. 

When  you  arrive  In  the  hospital,  then,  you 
win  be  admitted  in  much  the  same  way  you 
are  now.  You  will  show  your  health  insvu*- 
ance  card  then,  and  make  arrangements  to 
pay  the  first  $40  of  your  bUl.  Then  youll 
go  ahead  and  have  your  operation.  The  dif- 
ference is  that  the  medicare  plan  will  pay 
for  up  to  60  days  of  your  hospital  care. 

And  if  the  doctor  feels  it's  necessary,  you 
can  stay  30  extra  days;  you  pay  $10  a  day  for 
these  extra  days  and  the  social  security  fund 
pays  the  rest. 

In  the  hospital,  you  can — under  the  basic 
medicare  plan — stay  In  a  semlprlvate  room, 
unless  your  doctor  prescribes  Isolation.  You 
will  be  entitled  to  the  services  of  the  regu- 
lar nursing  staff  (not  private-duty  nurses) 
and  of  the  residents  and  Interns  imder  ap- 
proved teaching  programs.  Drugs  are  paid 
for  too  if  they're  part  of  your  treatment.  If 
you  want  a  private  nurse  or  special  nurse, 
you  will  have  to  pay  for  her  yourself. 

Now.  let's  say  you're  In  the  hospital  2  weeks 
and  recovering  nicely.  The  doctor  feels  you 
dont  need  a  hospital,  but  you  stUl  need 
skilled  convalescent  or  rehabUltatlve  treat- 
ment. The  doctor  wants  you  to  go  to  a 
nursing  home.  You  follow  his  advice — of 
course.  And  you  are  pleased  to  find  that 
the  basic  medicare  plan  wUl  pay  for  up  to 
100  days  In  this  qualified  nursing  home — 
which,  like  the  hospital,  has  met  certain 
minimum  standards.  You  vsrlll  have  had  to 
be  in  the  hospital  3  days  to  be  entitled  to 
nursing  heme  care.  After  the  first  20  days, 
you  would  pay  $5  a  day. 

Remember,  thovigh,  that  pxirely  custodial 
care  Isn't  covered.  An  older  person  who  has 
been  In  a  nursing  home  for  a  number  of  years 
wouldnt  be  covered — unless,  of  course,  he 
gets  sick  enough  to  require  hospitalization, 
and  then  la  sent  back  to  the  mu-sing  home. 
If  that  la  the  case,  he  will  be  covered  for 
restorative  or  rehablUtatlve  nursing  hcHne 
care  and  for  other  expenses. 

Now,  back  to  our  patient.  You  ore  ready 
to  leave  the  nursing  home  and  the  doctor 
feels  you  etUl  need  professional  medical  care. 
If  he  plans  for  It  within  14  days  after  you 
leave  the  niu-slng  home  (or  hospital  If  you 


never  went  to  a  nursing  heme)  you  would  be 
entitled  to  up  to  100  home  health  visits  by 
a  visiting  nurse  or  therapist.  You  could  get 
these  during  a  1-year  period  following  your 
discharge  from  the  nursing  home  or  hospi- 
tal. 

You  are  now  completely  recovered  from 
your  operation — or  what  the  law  calls  your 
"spell  of  Ulness."  A  "spell  of  Illness"  begins 
when  you  enter  the  hospital  and  ends  after 
you  are  out  of  the  hospital — or  out  of  a 
posthospltal  nursing  home — ^for  60  consecu- 
tive days.  This  applies  no  matter  how  many 
ailments  you  suffer  at  one  time.  If  you  had 
a  second  ailment — a  heart  attack  for  in- 
stance— while  you  are  In  the  hospital  for 
your  operation,  this  Is  not  the  start  of  a 
new  "spell  of  Ulness."  But  there  Is  no  limit 
to  how  many  times  you  can  be  hospitalized 
If  you  meet  the  "spell  of  Ulness"  require- 
ments. 

You  were  a  gallbladder  patient.  Had  you 
had  a  nervous  breakdown,  a  stay  In  a  psy- 
chiatric unit  would  have  been  covered  too 
under  the  basic  plan — but  with  a  lifetime 
limit  of  190  days. 

Let's  say  your  doctor  hadn't  been  sure 
what  was  wrong  with  you  when  you  first  went 
to  him.  He  prescribed  a  series  of  diagnostic 
tests.  He  didn't  have  the  necessary  equip- 
ment In  his  office  and  sent  you  to  the  hospital 
outpatient  department. 

You  wouldn't  have  to  stay  overnight.  You 
would  pay  the  first  $30  of  the  bill,  but  only 
20  percent  of  any  amount  over  that  for  any 
series  of  tests  done  by  that  hospital  within 
a  20-day  period. 

All  this  service,  then,  Is  yours.  But  what 
about  your  doctor  blUs? 

These  are  not  covered  by  the  basic  plan. 
But  they  are  covered  under  the  voluntary 
supplemental  plan  which  you — our  hypothet- 
ical patient — have  been  wise  enough  to  buy 
Into  for  the  modest  sum  of  $3  a  month.  So 
yovir  doctor  bills  for  your  visits  to  his  of- 
fice— or  his  visits  to  you  at  home,  or  in  the 
hospital  or  nursing  home,  would  be  cov- 
ered. 

And  your  surgeon's  services  would  be  cov- 
ered, too,  as  well  as  those  of  specialists  like 
radiologists,  anesthesiologists,  pathologists, 
physlatrlsts. 

You  would  pay  the  first  $50  of  aU  these 
bUls  In  any  1  year.  After  that,  the  plan 
would  pay  80  percent.  You  would  pay  the 
rest. 

And,  If  your  doctor  recommends,  you  would 
be  covered,  too,  for  various  diagnostic  tests 
Uke  X-ray  and  laboratory  tests  and  basal 
metaboUsm  readings;  X-ray  and  radioactive 
therapy:  surgical  dressings  and  supplies, 
rental  of  medical  equipment  from  a  wheel- 
chair to  an  Iron  lung;  devices  like  braces  or 
artificial  limbs;  and  up  to  100  extra  home 
health  visits  each  year,  as  prescribed  by  your 
doctor — whether  or  not  you  had  previously 
been  a  hospital  patient. 

A  few  people  have  asked  me  whether  that 
extra  $3  a  month  for  the  voluntary  plan 
might  be  too  much  for  some  to  pay.  I  don't 
think  it  wUl.  As  the  United  Press  Interna- 
tional said,  "Medicare  Is  a  tremendous  bar- 
gain. After  all,  the  medicare  law  boosts  so- 
cial security  payments  by  7  percent  across 
the  board  with  a  minimum  of  $4  a  month 
for  an  individual,  or  at  least  $6  a  month  for 
a  man  and  his  wife.  This  wUl  offset  a  per- 
son's contribution  of  $3  a  month — which  the 
Federal  Oovermnent  will  match.  I'm  sure 
you'll  agree  that  the  voluntary  plan  Is  a  real 
advantage  and  everyone  would  be  wise  to 
take  It. 

To  sign  up  WlU  be  easy. 

If  you  are  now  receiving  social  security 
benefits,  you'U  get  an  application  in  the 
maU.  If  you're  not,  you  must  go  to  your 
nearest  social  security  office.  Remember,  you 
must  be  66  or  more.  The  first  signup  period 
for  persons  66  or  older  In  1966  began  Septem- 
ber 1,  1966 — and  vrtU  end  March  31,  1966. 
Others  may  sign  up  within  3  months  before 


they  are  68  or  In  the  3  months  after  that 
month. 

In  view  of  all  this,  then,  should  you  drop 
the  health  Insurance  plans  you  now  have? 
I  wouldn't  advise  It.  Coverage  of  hospital 
and  heedth  costs  won't  begin  until  July  1, 
1966 — and  coverage  for  "extended  care  fa- 
cilities" like  nursing  homes  won't  begin  un- 
til January  1,  1067.  By  the  time  the  new 
program  goes  Into  effect,  the  Insurance  oom- 
panlee  will  probably  have  developed  i>oUcles 
to  dovetail  with  it.  So  wait  to  make  this 
decision. 

T%ese,  then,  are  the  chief  benefits  of  medi- 
care— the  chief  benefits  you  as  an  older  cit- 
izen can  or  will  enjoy.  It  follows  that  your 
children,  and  later  on  your  grandchUdren, 
will  benefit  too.  For  more  of  the  family  purse 
can  now  go  to  cover  the  costs  of  education 
and  other  expenses  of  youth. 

These  are  the  obvious  benefits  of  medicare. 
But  there  are  other,  less  obvious,  benefits 
which  many  people  are  Just  beginning  to  re- 
alize. Our  phy^clans  are  beginning  to  see 
the  healthy  Impact  of  medicare.  And  this 
Is  good.  For  the  Individual  doctor  is  the 
cornerstone  of  the  new  law  and  always  wUl 
be.     His  cooperation  Is  essential. 

E>ven  some  doctors  who  fought  medicare 
m  the  past  now  feel  that  the  law  will  mean 
more  and  better  care  for  the  aged.  They 
recognize  that  they  will  be  able  to  send 
patients  to  the  hospital  whom  In  the  past 
they  could  have  treated  only  at  home — be- 
cause of  the  financial  burden  to  the 
patients'  families. 

Doctors  even  have  some  less  selfless  rea- 
sons for  optimism.  Physicians  In  private 
practice  will  for  the  first  time  be  eligible  for 
social  security  benefits.  And  they  will  be 
assured  of  payment  from  older  patients  who 
otherwise  might  not  be  able  to  afford  reg- 
ular fees.  For  too  long,  the  doctors  and  hos- 
pitals  have   borne   the   charity   load   alone. 

Now  then,  about  our  sorely  pressed  hos- 
pitals— with  which  you  fine  people  in  this 
audience  are  so  concerned.  What  will  be  the 
Impact  of  medicare  on  the  hospital — on  other 
health  Institutions — on  all  American  medi- 
cal care? 

I  feel  It  vrlll  be  aU  to  the  good. 

The  main  purpose  of  medicare,  of  course. 
Is  to  help  older  people  meet  the  cost  of  their 
medical  care;  the  program  doee  not  Itself 
provide  care.  So,  It  is  our  direct  concern  to 
help  people  meet  their  bills,  not  to  make 
changes  In  how  hospital  and  medical  services 
are  given.  But,  in  franUng  the  law.  Members 
of  the  Congress  recognized  that  the  broad 
scope  of  the  program  could  have  Important 
indirect  effects  on  the  quality  of  medical 
care.  Our  aim  was  to  make  these  Indirect 
effects  support  the  efforts  of  the  health  pro- 
fessions and  citizens  like  yourselves  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  medical  care  for  the 
American  people. 

This  medicare  will  do.  if  only  because  of  its 
broad  coverage.  Don't  forget  that  It  wlU 
underwrite  costs  for  about  16  percent  of  all 
admissions  and  probably  more  than  26  per- 
cent of  the  days  of  care  In  the  Nation's 
hospitals. 

It  follows  that  many  of  our  hospitals  will 
have  a  major  new  source  of  cash.  They  will 
be  able  to  acquire  new  equipment,  adopt  new 
health  practices,  and  Improve  their  services 
and  techniques.  Hospital  administrators 
feel  they  wUl  be  able  to  take  better  care  of 
all  their  i>atlents — including  those  who  are 
better  off.  For  in  the  past,  the  strain  of 
handUng  the  needy  aged  and  aU  the  needy 
has  hampered  their  efforts  to  take  better 
care  of  everyone  In  the  hospital. 

And  the  basic  hospital  Insurance  part  of 
the  law  directs  that  the  Government  pay  for 
the  full  reasonable  cost  of  covered  care.  It 
seems  to  me  that  you  usually  get  what  you 
pay  for.  In  providing  payments  to  meet  the 
full  reasonable  cost«  of  care,  medicare  wlU 
provide  financial  support  for  the  best 
quality  care  that  hospitals  can  deliver.    For 
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m*  law  a*  It  la  written  doea  cot  Intend  some 
uniform,  flat  rate  of  reimbursement.  Wliat 
la  aought  la  a  payment  tailored  to  the  cost 
of  care  delivered  by  the  Individual  inatltu- 
tlon — and  tbla  will  take  Into  account  vary- 
ing differences  tn  cost. 

But  there  ia  a  double  provision  supporting 
quality  of  care — the  Oovernment  will  be 
wUUng  to  pay  for  a  quality  job  and  It  will 
tnalat  on  at  least  minimum  standards. 

Any  hoapltal  accredited  by  the  Joint  Ck>m- 
mlsslon  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals  will 
generally  be  assumed  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards. However,  It  must  have  arrangements 
for  reviewing  the  utilisation  of  services.  It 
must  also  meet  any  State  or  local  health 
and  safety  standards  stricter  than  tfaoee  of 
the  Joint  Commlaalon,  which  are  required  as 
a  condltkin  for  payment  for  care  under  pub- 
lic assistance  programs.  Hospitals  which  are 
not  accredited  can  also  participate,  of  course, 
but  they  must  demonstrate  specifically  that 
they  satisfy  the  law's  standards. 

These  standards  are  Intended  to  support 
what  has  been  achieved  by  hospitals  like 
your  own — In  our  great  metropolitan  areas. 
But  just  think  of  what  they  might  mean 
tn  small  towns  and  rural  areas  where,  un- 
fortunately, standards  and  even  safet]^ — 
•specially  tn  nursing  h(unes — may  not  be 
adequate. 

In  order  for  a  boapltal  to  participate  In 
the  medicare  program,  It  must  establish  a 
utlllaatlon  review  |»'Ogram — a  program  which 
provides  tor  a  review  of  admissions,  dura- 
tion of  stays,  and  professional  services  ren- 
dered to  medicare  beneflciarlea.  The  review 
can  be  on  a  sample  or  other  basis,  but  its 
purpose  la  a  simple  one — to  assure  that  the 
■ervlcos  provided  are  medically  neceaaary; 
and  to  make  sure  that  the  Nation's  hospitals 
and  health  facilities  are  used  In  the  most 
elBclent  and  effective  way. 

The  review  must  be  made  by  a  group 
which  tocludea  at  least  two  doctors — either 
a  staff  committM  of  the  hospital  itaelf,  or  a 
community  group.  A  small  hospital,  for  ex- 
ample, might  associate  itself  with  a  utlllza- 
tlon  review  plan  established  by  the  local 
medical  society. 

If  the  review  finds  that  a  further  stay 
In  the  hospital  Is  not  medically  necessary 
for  the  patient,  prompt  notice  must  be 
given  to  the  patient,  the  hospital  and  the 
attending  doctor. 

The  operation  of  this  review  provision  will 
point  out  a  basic  need  tor  extended  care 
faoiUttaa,  nursing  homea  and  housing  for 
the  elderly — a  need  which  Mount  Sinai  Hos- 
pital is  moving  to  meet. 

Tou  have  shown  your  awareness  of  the 
need  for  better  care  for  the  elderly,  through 
your  macniflcent  outpatient  clinic  and 
through  tlM  Warner  Continuing  Care  Pavll- 
lion.  Next  month,  when  the  Warner  Pavll- 
Uon  opens,  you  will  have  taken  another  step 
forward  In  the  fight  to  bring  the  beet  of  care 
to  our  people. 

ICount  Sinai  la  showing  the  way — and  the 
re«t  of  the  Nation  must  follow.  We  have  tre- 
mendous needs,  which  we  have  not  begun  to 
fiU. 

There  are  6.4  million  families  In  the 
United  Statea  headed  by  persons  over  86 
years  old.  Fully  half  of  these  elderly  fam- 
illaa— 8.3  million — have  Income  under  tS.OOO 
a  year.  Poverty  among  the  elderly  Is  far  too 
common. 

And  the  need  for  care  among  the  elderly 
ia  acute.  We  must  have  more  extended  care 
faoUlUea,  more  nursing  homes,  and  housing 
for  tbe  elderly  as  well. 

Our  nursing  home  programs  have  centered 
around  FBderal  Housing  Administration 
mdrtfac*  tnauraaoe  on  construction  loans. 
We  badly  need  new  and  Imaginative  pro- 
grama  to  fill  the  gap  between  the  hospital 
and  the  bone. 

We  need  to  expand  our  efforta  to  help 
btiUd   extended    care    facUitlea.     Last   year 


we  conunitted  lees  than  $4&  million  to  meet 
this  essential  need.  Only  if  all  our  hos- 
pitals act  as  constructively  and  progressively 
as  Mount  Stnal  will  we  begin  to  do  the  Job. 

And  the  third  leg  of  tbe  triangle  cannot  be 
Ignored.  Our  senior  citizens  deserve  a  de- 
cent place  to  live,  at  a  price  they  can  aSord. 
So  far  our  public  housing  programs  have 
provided  homes  for  less  than  200,000  people. 
out  of  a  potential  of  more  than  3  million. 

So  the  challenge  is  there.  We  must  work 
together  to  meet  It.  Under  medicare,  your 
Oovernment  is  working  with  all  the  private 
and  public  group*  concerned  to  achieve  from 
medicare  more  than  efficiency  of  operation — 
accurate  payment — and  even  high  quality 
health  services. 

All  of  us  are  striving  to  support  the  gains 
that  have  been  made — and  will  continue  to 
be  made — by  the  great  voluntary  hospital 
system  of  the  United  States  to  which  all  of 
you  have  given  so  much. 

8o  we  move  forward  into  an  exciting  new 
period  in  the  social  history  of  our  democ- 
racy. The  new  medicare  law  will  be  a  boon. 
I  submit,  not  Just  to  our  senior  citizens,  not 
Just  to  our  children,  but  to  the  entire  com- 
munity of  Americans. 


STARS     AND     STRIPES     ENDORSES 
YARBOROUGH  COLD  WAR  GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
on  Thursday,  January  20.  1966,  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  one  of  the  most  widely  cir- 
culated and  respected  veterans'  newspa- 
pers In  this  Nation  called  for  the  passage 
of  a  cold  war  GI  bill  in  the  form  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  year. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  is  a  well  known 
veterans  paper,  edited  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  P.  Chittenden  who  have  led  the  fight 
for  veterans  legislation  on  many  fronts 
and  have  always  called  for  justice  for 
the  veterans  of  this  Nation.  It  is  an 
honor  to  have  the  endorsement  of  this 
flue  publication  for  my  cold  war  GI  bill 
in  their  editorial  entitled  'No  Time  To 
Be  Niggardly."  My  hat  is  off  to  Mr.  L. 
P.  Chittenden  and  Retha  Chittenden  for 
their  support  of  veterans  rights  in  many 
fields. 

In  their  editorial,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
states  that  none  of  today's  veterans 
should  be  deprived  of  any  benefits  which 
have  now  become  traditional. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  fine 
editorial  of  Thursday,  January  20,  1966. 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

No   TiMX    To    Be    Niggardly 

In  view  of  the  serious  fighting  In  Vietnam 
It  Is  now  believed  that  the  administration  has 
agreed  to  cease  its  opposition  to  the  passage 
of  a  so-called  cold  war  OI  measure  which  has 
been  sponsored  by  Senator  Ralph  W.  Yar- 
BOKotrcK,  of  Texas.  This  measure  has  passed 
the  Senate  on  three  different  occasions. 

Representative  Olin  E.  Tiag^te,  chairman 
of  the  Ho'jse  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  in- 
dicated upon  his  return  from  Vietnam  last 
fall  that  the  legislation  would  receive  top 
priority  before  his  committee  dtu-lng  the 
second  session  of  the  present  Congress. 

Now,  however,  it  Is  reported  that  the  ad- 
ministration which  had  opposed  the  Tar- 
borough  bill  heretofore,  wants  to  compromise 
on  a  substitute  bill  which  would  be  less  cost- 
ly than  the  Senate-passed  version. 

According  to  news  reports,  college-aid 
benefits  of  9130  per  month  would  be  payable 
to  those  men  who  have  served  in  combat  sit- 
uations such  as  Vietnam,  the  Dominican  Re- 


public and  others.  At  the  same  time,  lesser 
benefits  would  be  provided  for  those  veterans 
who  have  not  seen  any  hostile  action. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Senate-ap- 
proved bill,  payments  of  (110  monthly  would 
be  made  for  educational  purposes  and  would 
cover  all  who  have  been  In  service  for  at  least 
180  days  since  January  1,  1955.  Educational 
benefits  would  be  for  a  maximum  of  36 
months  and  would  coet  about  $400  million 
yearly. 

Now  it  is  learned  that  the  administration 
proposes  a  separate  measure  to  cover  those 
who  have  not  seen  combat  service  with  grants 
covering  about  $800  per  school  year.  A  mini- 
mum of  2  years  of  service  would  be  required 
as  a  qualification. 

GI  aids  were  given  to  the  veterans  of 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  confilct,  and 
the  returns  indicate  that  this  was  one  of  the 
best  investments  that  our  Government  has 
ever  made.  Not  only  did  it  produce  men  of 
talent  in  many  fields  of  endeavor  but  actu- 
ally the  entire  program  over  a  period  of  years 
was  operated  at  no  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment when  it  is  taken  Into  account  that 
the  earning  power  of  many,  many  thousands 
of  OI's  was  Increased  tremendously  over  what 
It  might  have  been  had  they  not  received 
education  at  the  hands  of  the  Oovernment. 

These  men  now  In  uniform  and  those  to 
come  may  have  to  spend  several  years  in  the 
service  of  their  country,  thereby  depriving 
them  of  opportunities  to  either  secure  an 
education  or  to  make  any  substantial  prog- 
ress in  occupations  of  their  choice. 

Under  present  conditions  these  boys  are 
being  called  Into  service  and  they  have  no 
other  recourse.  We  do  not  feel  that  any  of 
them  should  be  deprived  of  any  benefits 
which  have  now  become  traditional  simply  to 
save  a  few  mlUlcwi  dollars  yearly.  This  Is 
particularly  so  when  huge  doles  are  being 
passed  out  to  other  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion. We  hope  that  the  Yarborough  bill  In 
its  present  form  will  be  enacted  Into  law. 


REMARKS  THANKING  THE 
MAJC^ITY  LEADER 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
turn  to  the  major  address  which  I  shall 
make  this  morning,  I  wish  to  say  that 
when  we  finished  the  consideration  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  minimum  wage  bill 
the  other  afternoon,  I  was  called  im- 
mediately from  the  floor  to  a  press  con- 
ference on  the  bill. 

It  was  not  called  to  my  attention  until 
yesterday  that  the  majority  leader,  the 
distinguiished  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfuld],  very  graciously 
made  a  few  remarks  in  which  he  thanked 
me  for  what  he  considered  to  be  a  proper 
handling  of  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  That  Is  typical  of  the  majority 
leader. 

I  am  only  sorry  that  I  did  not  know  of 
his  remarks  at  the  time,  so  that  I  could 
have  thanked  him  then.  I  should  like 
to  have  the  Record  show  at  this  time  my 
deep  appreciation  for  his  kind  remarks. 
I  also  take  the  liberty  of  applying  those 
remarks  to  my  entire  subcommittee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  minimum  wage  bill  was  not  my 
bill.  It  was  the  bill  of  the  committee. 
What  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
had  to  say  in  regard  to  the  passage  of  the 
bill  should  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  entire 
subcommittee,  including  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the 
Republican  members  of  the  subcommit- 
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tee.  and  also  the  bipartisan  members  of 
the  full  committee. 

The  subcommittee  ironed  out  most  of 
our  differences  on  the  minimum  wage  bill 
in  the  committee,  as  is  often  done.  We 
understood  that  the  amendments  which 
were  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
would  be  offered  by  the  minority,  as  it 
was  their  right  to  do.  We  let  the  Senate 
work  its  will  on  the  amendments. 

I  not  only  thank  the  majority  leader 
for  his  comments,  but  I  also  thank  every 
member  of  my  subcommittee  for  their 
complete  cooperation  in  the  handling  of 
the  biU. 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  come  to  my  attention  an  article  which 
appeared  In  the  London  Daily  Telegraph 
in  Its  Issue  of  January  21.  The  author, 
writing  from  New  York,  is  a  noted  com- 
mentator and  American  citizen,  Arnold 
Belchman.  But  because  of  the  necessity 
faced  in  writing  for  a  British  audience, 
his  appraisal  of  the  American  dilemma 
in  Vietnam  takes  on  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent quality  from  that  of  much  comment 
in  our  own  press.  Mr.  Beichman  has 
sought  to  clarify  in  a  rational  and  ob- 
jective maimer  the  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves.  He  writes  with  sympathy 
for  our  dilemma,  with  an  understanding 
of  the  history  of  our  involvement,  but 
with  a  high  degree  of  penetration  to  the 
core  of  our  dilemma. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  "Facing  the  Truth 
In  Vietnam,"  appearing  in  the  London 
Dally  Telegraph,  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Facing  the  Truth  in  Vietnam 
( By  Arnold  Beichman ) 

(NoTK. — A  distinguished  American  com- 
mentator on  world  affairs,  who  has  visited 
South  Vietnam  three  times,  outlines  Amer- 
ica's real  dilemma.) 

New  York. — Because  we  are  children  of 
Hollywood,  it  was  easier  to  understand  the 
war  while  cruising  the  South  China  Sea  last 
summer  in  the  U.S.S.  Midway  100  mllee  off 
the  Mekong  Delta. 

Here.  In  what  seemed  to  me  more  monas- 
tery than  battleship,  lived  3,400  men  with 
one  aim.  StUl  It  was  HoUywood,  except  big- 
ger. With  his  permission,  I  sat  upon  the 
captain's  throne  on  the  bridge  thinking  of 
myself  as  John  Wayne  in  some  war  epic  of 
the  sea,  watching  my  planes  catapult  into  the 
sparkling  simshlne. 

At  Tan  Hiep,  an  airstrip  22  mllee  south- 
west of  Saigon,  it  was  a  fragmented  Sun- 
day when  I  arrived.  Silent  men  in  overalls 
sat  around  under  the  big,  sandbagged  tent, 
long  past  waiting.  Men,  wearing  their  dark 
glasses,  slept  on  cots;  men  reading — "Mid- 
dle of  the  Journey."  "Guns  of  Augtist,"  some- 
thing by  Taylor  CaldweU;  men  tipping  a  cof- 
fee Jug. 

A  sharp  ring  on  the  telephone.  It's  for 
Captain  McHugh.  who  steps  forward,  lis- 
tens and  flies  off.  He's  a  FAC — a  forward 
Mr  controller — Air  Force  designation  for  a 
pilot  who  creeps  about  at  2,000  feet  and  low- 
er in  a  slow-moving  L-19  telling  supersonic 
Jets  from  the  Midway  what  he  wants  bombed. 
A  chopper  chugs  in,  American  machlnegun- 
ners  at  the  open  doors,  lands,  and  is  boarded 
l>y  nine  small  Vietnamese  aoldlera,  their  hel- 
mets oversized. 
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The  queatlon  didn't  occur  in  the  Midway. 
but  It's  here  you  ask:  what  are  we  doing  In 
Vietnam,  In  the  monsoon,  in  the  dripping, 
hot  sun? 

Had  President  Eisenhower  foreeeen  that 
American  protection  of  southeast  Asia  and 
South  Vietnam  would  be  forever,  would  he 
have  undertaken  the  obligation?  Had  he 
realized  what  the  commitment  meant,  would 
Preeident  Kennedy  have  undertaken  it  and 
yet  done  so  little  to  meet  it?  Or  President 
Johnson,  running  on  his  own  in  1964,  pre- 
tending all  was  roey  in  Vietnam  while  de- 
nouncing Barry  Ooldwater  as  a  warmonger? 
( I  voted  for  Mr.  Johnson. ) 

WHAT  THIS   WAR   MEANS 

This  war  is  Just  beginning  for  Americans: 
1.500  dead,  6.500  wounded,  130-odd  miwitng 
since  1961.  ( Comparable  figures  for  the  Viet- 
namese: 35,000  killed  in  action,  80,000 
wounded,  25,000  village  clvlltan  officials  as- 
sassinated.) 

As  wars  go,  this  one  is  as  different  for  us 
as  the  American  Revolution  was  for  gentle- 
manly Johnny's  English  grenadiers.  Any 
war  is  different  when  a  boob3rtrap  is  a 
needle-sharp  bamboo  stake  tipped  In  human 
excrement.  We  are  now  learning  why  this 
war  la  different  and  what  the  infusion  of 
Marxism  Into  the  mysterious  East  has  meant 
to  that  continent  and  its  islands. 

The  war  really  began  in  1960.  Today,  per- 
haps a  handful  of  Americans  understand  the 
logic  of  the  American  presence,  why  that 
presence  must  be  maintained  and  what  It 
will  take  to  make  that  presence  endure; 
that,  no  matter  what.  South  Vietnam  will 
be  a  permanent  American  base  with  a  mini- 
mum of  100,000  occupation  troops  and  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  In  economic  aid,  assum- 
ing that  there  is  a  stalemate. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  how  many  administra- 
tion leaders  really  understand  all  this  because 
they  themselves  may,  by  now,  believe  their 
own  "cover"  stories.  For  all  these  years 
everything  about  Vietnam  was  a  fiction,  a 
willing  suspension  of  disbelief  with  miracles 
every  day  at  no  coet  to  anybody. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  an  electorate,  however 
sympathetic,  that  their  country  Is  Involved 
in  a  faraway  place  for  the  unforseseeable 
future,  that  It  could  mean  a  land  war,  that 
precisely  because  you  are  a  super  power  with 
super  weapons  you  can't  use  the  super  weap- 
ons because — well,  you  Just  can't. 

Miracles  were  going  to  do  It — workhcmw 
helicopters;  fiare-planes  to  make  the  sun 
stand  still;  amphibious  vehicles  for  flooded 
paddles;  the  green -beret  special  forces;  the 
American  "advisers";  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  gen- 
eral. Ambassador  and  proconsul;  defoliation 
chemicals;  fortified  enclaves  Jutting  Into  the 
sea;  and,  until  the  year-end  Ivill,  the  bomh- 
Ing  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  big  truth  stlU  to  penetrate  "the  inner 
eye"  of  the  administration  is  that  a  profes- 
sional revolutionary  with  a  gun  can  match  a 
professional  soldier  even  vrith  the  7th  Fleet 
or  Air  Force  behind  him.  This  doea  not  den- 
igrate American  courage  nor  exaggerate  Vtet- 
oong  moral  zeal;  Just  a  deecrlptton  of  the 
state  of  things  in  Vietnam,  better  expressed, 
perhaps,  by  MaJ.  Oen.  Edward  T.  Lansdale 
(retired),  now  in  Saigon  as  an  Embassy 
civilian  trying  out  some  theories: 

"The  harsh  fact,  and  one  which  has  given 
pause  to  every  thoughtful  American,  Is  that, 
despite  the  use  of  overwhelming  amounts  of 
men,  money,  and  materiel,  despite  the  quan- 
tity of  well-meant  American  advice  and  de- 
spite the  Impressive  statistics  of  casualties 
inflicted  on  the  Vietcong,  the  Communist 
subversive  Insurgents  have  grown  steadily 
stronger,  in  numbers  and  size  of  tmlts,  end 
still  retain  the  Initiative  to  act  at  their  will 
In  the  very  areas  where  Vietnamese  and 
American  efforts  have  been  most  concen- 
trated •  •  ♦.  The  Communists  have  let 
loose  a  revolutionary  Idea  In  Vietnam  and 
It  wlU  not  die  by  being  ignored,  bombed,  or 


smothered  by  us.     Ideas  do  not  die  in  such 
ways." 

So  wrote  General  Lansdale  in  October  1964; 
it  hasn't  changed  much  since. 

Those  who  would  argue  against  these  prop- 
ositions should  first  explain  why  the  most 
super-super-powerful  military  force  this 
world  has  ever  seen,  capable  of  arranging 
a  triumphant  vehicular  rendezvous  In  space 
cannot  arrange  a  victorious  military  rendez- 
vous on  land;  and  why  thU  superforce  can- 
not beat  back  an  insurrecUon  of  black- 
pajamaed  peasants  and  hard-core  soldier* 
average  height  barely  5  feet  4  inches. 

We  are  not  yet  serious  about  the  war  in 
Vietnam  because  of  a  decade  of  official  dis- 
simulation— but  we  soon  will  be.  For  all 
these  years,  three  Presidents  have  protected 
Ma  from  a  sense  of  Involvement,  so  much  so 
that  most  Americana  have  been  shocked  by 
the  overpowering  passions  of  that  minority 
of  protestante  demonstrating  against  the 
war;  why  are  these  boys  with  beards  and 
girls  with  low-heeled  shoes  so  engaged  when 
nobody  else  seems  to  be?  Even  thoee  Ameri- 
cans, particularly  our  literary  Intellectuals 
who  don't  think  it  Is  inherently  evU  to  resist 
communism,  have  little  faith  in  the  war  and 
are  really  moral  neuters. 

FAILtTRZ     TO     trNSSKSTAND 

Unlike  Korea  and  Cuba  where  everything 
was  visible  and  understandable,  Vietnam 
represenu  the  first  time  America  has  fought 
a  so-called  "war  of  liberation,"  a  type  of  con- 
frontation whose  politics  our  culture  simply 
does  not  comprehend.  The  smalltown 
Clausewitzee  In  Congress  who  Insist  that 
saturation  bombing  of  the  North  can  win  wiU 
never  understand  the  poUtics  of  "liberaUon 
wars." 

I  am  unsure  that,  after  years  of  being 
kidded,  the  American  people  will  understand : 

1.  From  October  1954  (when  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower told  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  that  in 
return  for  American  aid  he  would  be  ex- 
pected  to  undertake  "needed  reforms")  until 
1960  It  was.  "Do  nothing  and  the  Vletmlnh 
will  go  away— frightened  at  the  mere  pres- 
ence of  Americans. 

2.  From  1959  to  the  end  of  1960,  there  was 
the  odd  assassination  of  a  vlUage  chief  the 
odd  ambush  and  the  fortified  hamlet  concept 
another  miracle  which  dldnt  wc«-k  No 
sweat;  If  Hanoi  acts  up,  well  lean  on  them  a 
Uttle  and  they'U  go  away. 

3.  From  1961  on,  the  slogan  U  "We're  win- 
ning "  As  late  as  June  1964,  Oen.  Paul  D 
Harkins  was  saying:  "The  miUtary  sltuaUon 
is  coming  along  fine  now."  Mr.  McNamar*. 
the  Defense  Secretary,  on  October  3,  1964 
said:  "The  major  part  of  the  U.S.  mlUtary 
task  m  Vietnam  can  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  1966."  In  fact,  thU  Is  the  year— l»6ft— 
we  were  to  begin  withdrawal  of  our  troops  at 
the  rate  of  1,000  a  month. 

4.  Since  we  were  winning,  it  was  silly  to 
suggest  realistic  military -poUtlcal  planning 
and  budgeting.  Underestimating  Hanoi  was 
a  good  thing  because  you  covUd  then  honor- 
ably underestimate  the  cost  of  the  war.  To- 
day the  dally  American  expendlttve,  miUtary 
and  economic.  Is  at  the  rate  of  $20  mllUon  a 
day— £7  mllUon.  it  isn't  enough  now  It 
won't  be  enough  in  6  months  and  even  'the 
proposed  $60  bUllon  defense  budget  won't 
be  enough  in  1967. 

TANTAST    AND    FACT 

5.  The  naughtiest  fantasy  of  all  was  the 
belief  that  the  overthrow  of  Diem  would  end 
the  rot.  By  late  1962,  Diem  was  a  loet  cause 
and  whatever  qualities  of  statesmanship 
could  be  Imputed  to  him  in  the  mld-flftles 
had  crumbled  Into  paranoia.  Yet  what  did 
the  antl-Dtem  coup  acccxnpUah? 

6.  Then  came  the  trumpeted  American 
manpower  Increaee  intended  to  cow  the 
enemy.  It  dldnt.  Each  time  we  sent  in 
more   men,    hoping    to   take   tbe   offensive. 
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Stnol  laflltrmted  a  couple  of  oombat  refl- 
meoto  south  of  the  17th  parallel  and  the 
rfttkM  rMfuUned  the  same. 

7.  Now  we  stand  on  the  brink — either  the 
PrealdeBt  goea  for  broke  or  else  the  'Hlbera- 
tlon  war"  strategy  ta  proven  suoceaBful, 

Aalan  conuntinlsm  aa  well  aa  Soviet  com- 
mnnlam  hate  made  a  huge  Investment  In 
thJa-  "Mberatlon"  war  for  sotitheaat  Asia.  If 
Amertea  >a  tn  de^  water,  so  la  Hanoi  That 
may  ft*  Aflwrtea'a  only  hope. 

It  Is  <a«ar'by  now  that  Hanoi's  strategy  for 
▼letory.  since  It  has  ruled  out  face-to-face 
combat,  ia  the  "nlbble-them-to-death" 
■UXegy,  which  at  this  stage  calls  for  inten- 
sive pc^lcal  and  paramilitary  activity  In 
the  provUMea  and  terrorlasn  In  the  cltiee:  en- 
ceumfMnant  of  the  international  "|>ecM>e" 
eampatgn  and.  lastly,  fashioning  some  for- 
mxila  by  which  the  XTnlted  States  can  with- 
draw without  loatag  faoe. 

Beyond  the  problem  of  mlaoaleulatlon  is 
tba  ulttmata  quesUon ;  doea  the  Johnson  ad- 
miutetratton  by  now  understand  the  polltlos 
of  'liberation  wars"?  If  they  dont.  and  the 
Kor«an  mentality  takes  over,  then  half  a  mil- 
lion men  and  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
against  Hanoi  wlH  not  be  enough  to  avert 
the  peril  of  an  aU-out  land  war. 

Thle  perU  atams  from  the  clash  between 
the  Communist  policy  of  rollback,  a  cruder 
word  for  "liberation."  and  the  American 
poMcy  of  containment.  Can  containment 
atop  a  roUback  ideology?  Thua  far  con- 
tatnmeilt  baa  failed  in  South  Vietnam. 
de^tte  the  escalation. 

9o  •  •  •. 

Ttm.  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Ia  there 
furth^^  momluR  business?  If  not.  the 
morning  business  authorized  under  the 
unanimous-oonsent  agreement  is  closed. 


PROPOSED  REPEAL  OP  SECTION  14 
{l»  or  THE  TAFT-HARTLEY  ACT 

•nje  PRESIDZNO  OmCER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending 
question,  which  is  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Manstielo] 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HJl.  77)  to  repeal 
section  I4(b>  ot  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act,  as  amended,  and  seetion  703 
ib)  at  the  Labor>Management  Reporting 
Act  of  IMO  MMl  to  amend  the  first  pro- 
viso of  seeCfon  8(a)  (3)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended. 

acPKAX.  or  aBcnoN  i4(b) 

Mr.  MOR8B.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
turn  to  the  sabject  matter  Wiat  mofift  peo- 
■ple  In  the  country  think  IST'Widlng  before 
the  Senate;  namely,  the  bill  that  seeks 
to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Ta^-Hart- 
ley  Act  I  shall  discuss  it  under  the  gen- 
eral title.  "The  Refteal  of  SecUon  14(b> . 
Fact  or  Fiction." 

7T»  repeal  of  section  14(b)  is  not 
pendtnc  before  the  Senate,  although 
many  people  think  it  is.  The  people  of 
our  country  tie  stUI  not  fuUy  aware  of 
the  fact  that  what  Is  pending  before  the 
Senate  is  the  procedural  question :  "Shall 
the  Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill 
calling  tat  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  ?" 

OrtUnarily  when  the  majority  leader 
makes  a  reig[ue8t  that  a  bill  on  the  calen- 
dar be  made  the  pendhig  business  of  the 
Senate,  It  takes  about  30  seconds  to  make 
the  measure  the  pexuUng  business  of  the 

Itla  mw  belief  that  the  majority  leader 
te  vitttled  to  such  procedural  cooperation 
fmn  the  Senate  at  all  thnes.  and  that 


Senators  who  are  opposed  to  a  measure 
should  base  their  objections  to  it  in  the 
form  of  discussion  of  the  substantive 
legislation. 

I  am  keenly  disappointed  that  we  are 
confronted  in  the  Senate  with  a  filibus- 
ter on  the  Issue  of  talcing  up  the  measure. 
I  am  sure  that  the  American  people  are 
not  aware  of  the  procedural  reality  which 
confronts  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  American 
people  would  want  us  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  on  its  substance 
and  to  vote  the  measure  up  or  down. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we  took  the 
measure  up  on  its  substance,  there  would 
be  Senators  who  might  use  whatever 
parliamentary  rights  the  rules  permit  to 
prolong  the  debate  and  seek  to  prevent 
a  vote  on  the  bill  by  way  of  a  filibuster. 
Under  the  existing  rules  of  the  Senate, 
that  is  their  privilege. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  since  1946  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has  intro- 
duced from  time  to  time  the  Morse  anti- 
ftlibuflter  resolution,  which  would  modify 
rule  XXII  so  that  a  filibuster  could  not 
be  conducted  which  seeks  to  prevent  a 
vote  from  ever  occurring  on  a  measure. 

There  are  those  who,  not  knowing  my 
record  In  the  Senate,  are  always  a  little 
surprised  when  I  offer  the  Morse  anti- 
fUibuster  resolution,  because  they  well 
know  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  filibuster 
in  the  Senate  if  I  think  the  fact  situation 
in  the  Senate  Justifies  a  filibuster  for  a 
period  of  time. 

However,  I  have  never  participated  and 
never  will  participate  in  a  filibuster  wliich 
seeks  to  prevent  a  vote  from  ever  oc- 
curring on  a  measure. 

It  is  that  type  of  filibuster  that  I  have 
sought  since  1946.  to  declare  "outlawed" 
In  the  Senate  because  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  is  entitled  to  work  its  will,  if  cer- 
tain fact  situations  are  complied  with, 
on  any  piece  of  legislation.  Those  major 
fact  situations,  so  far  as  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  Is  concerned,  illustrate 
why  from  time  to  time  I  have  engaged  in 
a  filibuster,  and  will  engage  in  a  filibuster 
again,  when  I  think  it  is  necessary  to 
gain  sufficient  time  for  the  people  of  this 
country  to  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
be  apprised  as  to  what  is  going  on  in 
the  Senate  in  connection  with  a  given 
measure. 

I  will  filibuster  under  those  circum- 
stances to  gain  time  so  that  the  eyes 
of  the  public  can  be  focused  on  the 
Senate,  and  so  that  the  Senate  may  be 
prevented  from  taking  precipitate  action 
on  a  piece  of  legislation  on  which  public 
opinltxi  might  be  different  if  public  opln- 
ioti  knew  the  facts. 

My  colleagues  have  heard  me  say  be- 
fore that  a  good  example  of  this  type 
of  filibuster  is  the  filibuster  which  I 
Initiated  in  1954  when  the  Eisenhower 
administration  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  the  middle  of  one  after- 
noon the  atomic  energy  bill  wtiich  had 
passed  the  House  earlier  that  day  after 
less  than  2*4  hours  of  debate. 

It  was  a  bill  that  sought  to  give  away 
to  the  private  utilities  of  this  country 
and  to  the  vested  interests  the  entire 
taxpayer  investment  In  the  atomic  energy 
program  developed  during  the  war.  It 
was  a  bill  which  amounted  to  more  than 


$14  biUton,  and  for  which  the  taxpayers 
would  receive  not  1  cent  in  return. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.     In  Just  a  moment,  when 
I  finish  this  thought. 

So  I  objected  to  a  imanimous-consent 
request  that  was  made  by  the  Republi- 
can majority  leader  of  the  Senate  at  tliat 
time  to  agree  to  vote  on  the  atomic 
energy  bill  that  day.  When  I  objected 
to  it,  I  said  that  I  thought  there  should 
be  considerable  debate  on  the  bill,  and 
that  I  would  Insist  upon  it.  I  did  not 
make  the  majority  leader  very  happy. 
He  made  clear  thafrcould  either  give 
him  the  agreement,  or  could  start  talk- 
ing. I  obliged  him.  Other  Senators 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  soon 
Joined  me.  It  was  not  very  long  before 
Senators  were  passing  by  my  desk,  drop- 
ping slips  which  said,  in  effect,  "put 
me  down  for  2  hours"  or  "4  hours"  or 
"6  hours."  One  of  the  Senators  at  that 
time,  now  the  Vice  President  of  the 
TJnlted  States,  cooperated  by  agreeing  to 
help  me  out  for  10  hours.  If  necessary. 
What  happened?  We  debated  the 
bill  for  13  days  and  6  long  nights,  and 
added  to  it  one  amendment  after  an- 
other, not  one  of  which  we  would  have 
had  if  I  had  agreed  to  that  unanimous - 
consent  request  that  day.  We  were  able 
to  have  the  amendments  adopted  be- 
cause the  people  of  this  country  were 
heard  from  during  those  13  days.  That 
is  where  the  amendmehts  came  from. 

That  type  of  filibuster  I  will  engage 
in.  Before  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina.  I  will  quickly  say  that 
one  other  type  of  filibuster  I  have  en- 
gaged in  is  when  I  am  satisfied  there 
have  not  been  adequate  hearings  on  a 
bill,  when  there  is  an  attempt,  during 
the  closing  days  of  the  session,  to  push 
a  bill  through  without  adequate  hear- 
ings. I  have  engaged  in  a  good  many 
such  filibusters.  One  example  is  the 
filibusters  I  have  started  the  last  day  or 
the  last  week  of  the  session  in  connec- 
tion with  such  legislation  as  wiretap- 
ping legislation,  with  respect  to  which 
there  has  been  an  attempt,  In  the  past, 
to  get  a  bill  through  that  would  legalize 
wiretapping  when,  in  those  instances, 
there  had  been  no  hearings,  or  inade- 
quate hearings. 

But  except  for  such  type  of  situation, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  not  en- 
gage in  a  filibuster,  and  has  not.  In  the 
present  situation,  in  my  Judgment,  I 
speak  respectfully,  but  it  Is  my  interpre- 
tation of  the  objective  of  the  parliamen- 
tary tactics  of  those  who  are  waging  this 
filibuster  on  a  procedural  question  that 
it  Is  designed  to  prevent  a  vote  from 
occurring  oti  the  substantive  issue  in- 
volving the  repeal  of  14(b).  That  is 
unfortunate.  The  American  people 
should  understand  the  procedural  situa- 
tion in  which  the  Senate  finds  itself. 
I  am  satisfied  that  If  they  do,  the  great 
bulk  of  American  public  opinion  will 
want  us  to  come  to  a  vote  on  the  subject, 
up  or  down. 

As  a  proponent  of  repeal  of  14(b).  I 
am  perfectly  wUling  to  enter  into  a 
uiuinlmous-consent  agreement  to  fix  a 
time  certain,  to  vote.  That  is  fair 
enough. 
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I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Was  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  referring  to  the  filibuster  which 
was  directed  against  the  atomic  energy 
bill  during  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion or  the  filibuster  of  2  or  3  years  ago. 
which  was  directed  to  the  satelUte  cor- 
poration bill,  of  wliich  the  floor  man- 
ager was  the  late  Senator  Kerr,  of  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  was  referring  to  the 
atomic  energy  filibuster.  Of  course,  I 
deny  the  charge  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  there  wajs  any  fili- 
buster against  the  satellite  bill. 

What  we  were  confronted  with  in  con- 
nection with  the  satellite  bill  was  a  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  to  chop  our  parliamentary 
heads  off  with  the  guillotine  that  was 
dropped  on  us  constantly  to  lay  on  the 
table  sincere  and  good-faith  amend- 
ments which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas  J,  the  late  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Kefauver,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  and  other  Senators 
offered  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  recall  that  the  debate  against 
the  satellite  corporation  bill  was  ended 
only  by  a  cloture  vote? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  satellite  bill  was 
ended  by  cloture. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  remember  the  very  amus- 
ing speech  which  Senator  Kerr  made,  in 
which  he  referred  to  our  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  ,  and 
said  that  ever  since  he  had  come  to  the 
Senate,  Senator  Douglas  had  been  work- 
ing to  end  filibusters? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  the  Senator  speak- 
ing of  the  atomic  energy  bill  or  the 
satellite  bill? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No;  I  am  speaking  of  the 
satellite  biU. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  debate  on  the  satellite  bill  was 
closed  by  cloture;  unfortunately  so,  be- 
cause that  cloture  came  many  days  too 
early.  We  still  had  pending  a  large  num- 
ber of  good-faith  amendments  which 
should  have  been  voted  upon.  Twenty- 
four  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  were  included  in  one  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table.  That  is  what  happened 
through  use  cf  the  parliamentary  guillo- 
tine in  that  debate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  At  any  rate,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  Insisted  on  speaking  against 
the  passage  of  the  satellite  corporation 
bill  until  he  and  the  other  Senators  who 
agreed  with  him  were  silenced  by  a  clo- 
ture vote. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Jhe  Senator  is  quite 
correct. 

In  regard  to  the  present  matter.  If  we 
could  proceed  to  consideration  of  the 
substance  ot  the  issue,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  be  found  voting  agahist 
cloture  on  the  substance  of  the  issue 
until  he  was  satisfied  that  Senators  in 
opposition  to  the  repeal  of  14(b)  had  had 
full  and  ample  opportunity  to  make  their 
case. 

Our  difference  is  that  in  the  satellite 
debate,  the  majority  who  voted  for  clo- 
ture were  not  willing  to  give  the  minority 


the  necessary  opportunity  to  turn  itself 
into  a  majority. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  with  his  permission  and 
that  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  MORSE.  Oh,  yes;  the  Senator  has 
it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  perfectly  consistent 
with  him  on  the  right  of  educational  de- 
bate. I  insist  upon  the  right  of  educa- 
tional debate  when  I  am  opposed  to  a 
bill,  and  I  insist  upon  the  right  of  edu- 
cational debate  in  behalf  of  those  who 
oppose  a  bill  which  I  favor. 

For  that  reason,  when  the  cloture  vote 
was  had  upon  the  satellite  corporation 
biU,  I  voted  to  allow  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  other  Senators  who  were  op- 
posed to  that  bill  in  its  then  form  to  con- 
tinue their  educational  campaign  in  their 
effort  to  enlighten  the  American  people 
and  to  convert  to  .their  views  enough  Sen- 
ators to  change  their  minority  into  a 
majority. 

I  expect  always,  when  a  substantial 
majority  have  such  convictions  that  they 
seek  to  stand  upon  the  fioor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  convert  what  they  conceive 
to  be  a  righteous  minority  into  a  ma- 
jority, to  vote  to  give  them  that  right. 
In  that  respect,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  I  are  perhaps  on  the  same  ground 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  Is  no  doubt  about 
it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  believe  we  are  on  the 
same  ground  on  another  proposition, 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  filibusters 
only  against  bills  which  he  dislikes,  and 
likewise  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
fiUbusters  only  against  bills  which  he 
dislikes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  not  a  correct 
statement  of  our  differences.  A  correct 
statement  of  our  differences  would  be 
to  state  that  I  will  filibuster  against  a 
bill  which  I  dislike  for  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time  so  that  the  minority  can 
make  its  case.  I  will  not  filibuster 
against  a.  bill  which  I  dislike,  to  prevent 
a  vote  from  ever  occurring.  I  am  always 
willing  to  enter  into  a  unanimous -con- 
sent agreement  to  fix  a  time  certain  to 
vote.  My  antlflUbuster  resolution  pro- 
vides for  that.  But,  I  have  never  known 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina — and  if 
I  am  in  error  I  bow  to  him,  and  go  down 
on  bended  knee  hi  apology— to  hold  that 
point  of  view,  that  when  he  is  filibuster- 
ing against  a  bill  he  will  agree  to  fix  a 
time  certain  to  vote  on  Its  merits 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  are  in  perfect  agreement. 
Theoretically,  at  least,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  never  asks  that  debate 
be  continued  except  for  a  reasonable 
time.  The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
believes  that  he  Is  correct  In  saying  that 
he  emulates  the  example  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  When  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  Is  engaged  In  an  educa- 
tional debate,  he  prefers  to  reserve  to 
himself  the  determination  of  what  is  a 
reasonable  time;  and  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  when  he  Is  engaged  in  an 
educational  debate,  also  prefers  to  re- 
serve to  himself  yie  power  to  determine 
what  Is  a  reasonable  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  put  our 


differences  very  well,  over  the  Senator's 
definition  of  "reasonableness."  The 
definition  Is  clear  when  I  say  that  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  agree  to  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  come  to  a 
vote  on  the  substantive  issues  involved 
in  a  bill  for  x  period  of  time.  Never 
has  there  been  a  time  that  I  have  not 
been  willing  to  do  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  rf?call  vividly  that  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  satellite  corpora- 
tion bill,  our  late  friend,  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
Bob  Kerr,  made  a  unanimous-consent 
request  to  set  a  time  for  voting  on  the 
satellite  corporation  bill.  If  my  rec- 
ollection does  not  entirely  betray  me. 
mj-  good  friend  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
objected  to  that  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Only  because  of  the 
time  that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
had  in  mind. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Yes;  the  Senator  from 

Oregon  thought  that  he 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  we  could  have 
reached  an  agreement — I  believe  there 
were  more  than  50  amendments  pend- 
ing at  that  time — the  Senator  will  recall 
that  I  felt  the  pending  amendments 
would  require  10  days  to  2  weeks  of 
debate,  and  I  would  have  been  willing 
to  enter  Into  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment to  vote  on  the  bill  in  10  days  or 
2  weeks. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  My  recollection  of  one 
aspect  of  that  point  Is  not  entirely  clear. 
Perhaps  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  can  ilhnninate  the  dark- 
ness of  my  recollection.  Did  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  at  that  time,  pr(«x»e  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to  set  a 
time  for  voting  on  the  satellite  corpora- 
tion bill  which  he  deemed  to  be  a  reason- 
able time? 

Mr.  MORSE.  During  all  the  con- 
ferences I  had  with  those  who  shared  my 
opposition  to  the  bill,  my  reccdlectlon  \b 
that  I  proposed,  time  and  time  again, 
that  we  fix  a  time  certain  to  vote  on  the 
bill,  in  order — let  me  say  frankly — to 
squelch  the  idea  that  we  were  seeking  to 
prevent  a  vote  from  ever  occurring.  I 
made  clear  in  each  one  of  those  confer- 
ences that  I  was  not  going  to  be  put  In 
the  position  of  inconsistency  with  my 
anti-filibuster  resolution,  and  that  If  they 
would  fix  a  time  certain  it  would  give  us 
a  reasonable  length  of  time  to  present  the 
amendments  and  to  be  heard  on  them, 
and  that  I  would  go  along  with  such  an 
agreement. 

I  would  be  less  than  honest  If  I  did 
not  say  to  the  Senator  frcan  North  Caro- 
lina that  there  were  some  Senators  in 
opposition  to  the  bill  who  had  a  differ- 
ent conception  as  to  what  the  strategy 
should  be.  There  were  those  who  wished 
to  keep  debate  going  indefinitely,  in  or- 
der to  try  to  force  a  withdrawal  of  the 
bill.  I  have  never  taken  that  position, 
and  I  did  not  take  that  position  on  the 
satellite  corporation  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  gracious 
manner  in  yielding  to  me,  and  wish  to 
say  to  him  with  the  sweetest  disposition 

of  which  I  am  capable 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  always  sweet. 
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ICr.  XKVIN.  ThlB  colloquy  has  con- 
Tlneed  me  that  while  the  Senator  from 
Orevon  and  I  may  disagree  with  naipect 
to  the  wlMkxa  of  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  we  both 
acne  on  the  proposition  that  no  Sena- 
tor ihould  ever  filibuster  unless  he  Is 
opposed  to  a  pending  measure. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  Is  quite  correct  on  that  last  con- 
duakm.  I  have  never  filibustered  for  any 
bill  which  I  favored. 

Mr.  President,  one  more  word  about 
proeedure.  I  am  sun  that  I  probably 
bold  a  minority  point  of  view  at  the 
preKnt  moment. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  LauschsI  in  the  Chamber.  I 
hope  that  he  wlU  not  leave,  because  I 
always  feel  better  with  his  presence  in  the 
Senate.         

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  me  get  under  the 
gun.  then. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
probably  in  the  minority,  but 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  had  better  stay  in  the 
ClMunber,  too. 

Mr.  MORJBE.  But  that  is  no  new  ex- 
perience for  me.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  I 
will  be  in  the  minority  Indefinitely.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  are  following  proper 
floor  policy  in  ctmnectlon  with  the  pend- 
ing measure.  I  believe  that  to  fUlbiister 
on  a  question  whether  to  take  up  the  issue 
and  consider  its  substance  has  no  place 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  believe  that 
the  filibuster  should  be  broken.  I  dis- 
agree with  the  leadership  of  the  Senate 
that  it  can  be  broken  by  the  parlia- 
mentary strategy  which  is  now  being 
followed. 

For  the  most  part.  I  believe  that  the 
Senate  is  enimglng  in  a  parliamentary 
exercise  at  this  time.  I  believe  that  we 
are  probably  fooling  some  but.  in  the 
last  analysis,  we  are  not  going  to  fool 
very  many  by  this  procedure.  I  believe 
that  the  Senate  should  meet,  and  stay 
in  seMlon  M  hours  of  the  day  and  night 
until  this  fllibuater  is  broken.  I  know  of 
no  other  way  un<ter  rule  XZn  in  which 
a  flllboater  ean  be  broken.  I  believe  that 
we  should  face  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
growing  misunderstanding  In  the  coun- 
try in  regard  to  the  hesitancy  of  the 
Senate  to  come  to  a  vote  on  the  merits 
of  seetkmUCb). 

As  X  go  about  the  country.  I  find  that 
tbcre  are  many  cittaenB  who  bdleve  that 
we  should  vote  this  subject  up  or  down 
on  its  merits.  Who  can  say  that  they  are 
not  a  majorltyt  I  believe  that  tliey  will 
prove  to  be  a  majority,  if  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  opinions. 
TiMV  are  going  U>  be  very  unhappy  about 
the  attempt  to  prevent  the  vote  on  its 
marlta  by  a  filibuster  on  the  procedural 
issue  as  to  whether  the  Seitate  should 
make  this  Issue  the  pending  business  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  apeak  only  one  man's 
point  of  view  but.  In  my  Judgment,  let  me 
that  we  are  also  making  a  very  great 
in  the  procedure  we  are  follow- 
ing vla>a-vls  dflBioeratlc  processes. 

Tte  Aaertean  people  have  faith  in 
our  democratic  proeeeses.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  should  disillusion  them. 
The  American  people  are  under  the  im- 


pression that  Congress  works  its  major- 
ity will  on  proposed  legislation.  They 
do  not  understand  the  intricacies  of 
parliamentary  strategy  In  the  Senate. 
They  do  not  understand  the  extent  to 
which  the  rules  of  the  Senate  can  be 
used  for  dilatory  tactics  to  prevent  a  vote 
from  occurring  on  the  merits  of  any  Is- 
sue. I  believe,  however,  that  once  the 
people  come  to  understand,  let  me  say 
by  way  of  understatement,  they  are  not 
going  to  be  happy  with  the  knowledge. 
They  are  going  to  recognize,  as  I  have 
been  heard  to  say  so  many  times  that. 
In  the  last  analysis.  In  a  free  society, 
their  ultimate  recourse  will  be  the  free 
ballot  box.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  my 
colleagues  In  the  Senate  that  there  Is  a 
growing  feeling  on  the  part  of  many 
citizens  In  this  country,  not  only  mem- 
ber of  labor  but  members  of  the  em- 
ployer and  management  group  as  well, 
that  they  are  being  let  down  In  the  Im- 
plementation of  their  democratic  rights 
by  the  Senate. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  labored 
under  the  Impression  that  this  Issue 
would  be  considered  on  Its  merits.  They 
are  entitled  to  have  this  subject  consid- 
ered on  its  merits.  Therefore,  I  believe 
that  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  owes 
it  to  the  country  to  use  every  parliamen- 
tary weapon  at  its  command  to  help  to 
break  this  filibuster.  We  cannot  break 
It  under  the  rules  the  Senate  Is  presently 
trying.  We  can  break  It  only  by  going  Into 
session  24  hours  of  the  day  and  night 
for  as  many  weelcs  as  It  takes  to  break 
the  filibuster.  It  will  not  be  broken  by 
the  Senate,  but  It  will  be  broken  by  an 
aroused  public  opinion  stirred  up  in  this 
country,  once  the  Senate  starts  sessions 
running  24  hours  a  day.  What  will  hap- 
pen will  be  what  happened  when  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  sat  In  the  majority  leader's 
chair  and  broke  filibuster  after  filibuster 
by  24-hour-a-day.  round-the-clock  ses- 
sions. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No  one  has  more  love 
and  affection  for  my  majority  leader  than 
I.  but  I  do  not  agree  with  the  policy 
that  he  has  announced.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  will  break  this  filibuster  by  fol- 
lowing the  policy  he  has  annoimced. 

We  owe  It  to  the  American  people, 
with  all  the  crises  that  confront  the  Re- 
public, to  proceed  without  further  delay 
to  break  the  filibuster. 

I  have  one  more  word  to  say.  and  then 
I  shall  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  without  my 
losing  the  fioor. 

Among  all  the  arg\mients  that  are  used 
against  a  24-hour  round-the-clock,  day- 
in  and  day-out  session,  is  the  argimient 
that  it  is  too  hard  on  the  c^  men  in  the 
Senate. 

I  have  only  two  thJAgs  to  say  about 
that  argxunent.  My  pftst  experience  has 
been  that  the  old  men  have  been  among 
the  best  filibuster  breakers. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  We  are  probably  more 
durable  than  some  of  the  younger  men. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  so- 
called  older  men  to  a^f  that.  For  one 
thing,  Mr.  President,  they  do  not  have 
many  of  the  extracurricular  distractions 
that  some  of  the  younger  men  have.    I 


say  that  good  naturedly  and  half  face- 
tiously. Of  course,  no  one  wishes  to  work 
any  ill  health  upcai  any  Senator.  There 
is  no  reason  for  doing  it.  Any  Senator 
who,  for  health  reasons,  cannot  be  here 
day  in  and  day  out,  does  not  have  to  be 
here  day  in  and  day  out.  We  have 
plenty  of  accommodations  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Senate  to  take  care  of 
their  health  and  their  rest.  There  can 
always  be  an  adequate  number  on  hand 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  Senate 
until  the  others  are  needed  for  yea  and 
nay  votes. 

I  do  not  accept  as  having  any  merit 
that  argiunent  against  our  having  round- 
the-clock  sessions. 

I  yield  If  I  may  do  so  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  under 
those  conditions  I  may  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
obtain  unanimous  consent,  as  I  intend 
to  ask  the  Senator  a  question.  I  will  ask 
the  Senator  later  on  to  3^eld  to  me  for  a 
short  while,  but  not  at  this  time.  I  do 
not  want  to  interrupt  his  speech  now. 

I  ask  If  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  most  In- 
defatigable attender  at  quorum  calls  dur- 
ing the  1957  debate,  which  was  a  24- 
hour-a-day  debate  for  9  days,  was  Theo- 
dore Francis  Green,  who  is  in  excess  of 
90  years  of  age? 

Mr.  MORRIS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  A  mighty  inspiring  ex- 
ample for  us  theoretically  young  men. 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  I  add  that,  al- 
though there  may  have  been  a  live  quo- 
rum or  rollcall  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona,  the  great  leader  of  our 
body,  Mr.  Hayden,  did  not  attend,  I  do 
not  recall  one. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Certainly  I  am  within 
the  framework  of  imderstatement  when 
I  say  that  whenever  there  have  been 
filibusters  going  on  in  the  Senate  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  attended  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  rollcalls. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Secondly,  I  ask  the 
question  if,  in  the  struggle  with  rule 
XXn  and  the  way  in  which  it  tolerates 
the  filibuster  tactic,  we  have  not  always 
been  told  that  if  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
wants  to  impose  its  will  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  can  always  do  so,  and  that 
therefore  we  can  leave  rule  XXn  as  It  is 
and  still  get  what  the  majority  wants 
done.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  only  way 
for  the  majority  to  have  its  way,  not- 
withstanding rule  XXn,  is  to  proceed  as 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  sug- 
gested— with  round-the-clock  sessions — 
because  that  is  the  only  way  it  can  exert 
its  strength  to  do  what  the  majority 
wants  to  do  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
as  they  exist  now? 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  serious  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Under  the  same  protec- 
tion of  my  rights,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
frcHtn  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  think  that  eitho-  the  adminis- 
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tratlon  or  the  Senate  should  give  prece- 
dence and  priority  to  the  question  of  the 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Tart-Hart- 
ley Act  rather  than  to  a  consideration 
and  determination  of  the  issues  raised  by 
the  war  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  MORSE.    The  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  permit  me  to  state  that  I  believe 
it  is  most  Inopportune  for  the  Senate  to 
be  considering  the  question  of  the  repeal 
of  secUon  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
in  preference  to  giving  its  thought  to  the 
Vietnam  situation? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  tell  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
line why  the  answer  Is  "Yes."  First,  this 
Is  the  leftover,  pending  business  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  It  will  take  but  a  few  days 
to  consider  It  on  its  merits  if  the  majority 
can  get  Its  way  to  consider  it  on  its 
merits.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we  can 
get  to  a  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  question 
of  repeal  of  14(b) ,  the  majority  will  vote 
for  repeal. 

To  maintain  stable,  sound  labor-man- 
agement relations  in  this  country,  it  is 
Important  to  get  this  question  behind  us 
in  relation  to  our  foreign  policy.  I  hap- 
pened to  serve  on  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  during  World  War  n,  or  most  of 
it,  until  I  ran  for  the  Senate,  and  I  am 
sure  that  if  we  had  had  a  no  strUce-no 
lockout  law  In  World  War  n  we  would 
have  had  great  labor  unrest.  What  I  am 
afraid  we  will  be  confronted  with  is  that 
If  we  continue — without  any  Justification 
whatsoever,  but  that  Is  beside  the  ques- 
tion for  the  moment — shall  be  faced  with 
a  massive  war  in  Asia  that  may  lead  to 
another  world  war.  We  had  better  look 
out  for  our  own  economy  in  this  country 
as  we  head  into  this  labor-management 
crisis. 

I  think  it  would  be  unfortunate  for  the 
President — and  speaking  for  my  party  for 
the  moment — not  to  keep  faith  with  our 
pledge  made  In  the  Democratic  platform 
in  1964  for  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) . 

Therefore,  if  we  could  get  to  a  consid- 
eration of  the  substance  of  the  bill  in  the 
few  days  it  would  take,  we  would  then  be 
able  to  proceed  to  any  legislation  which 
the  administration  wants  to  support  what 
I  consider  to  be  an  unconstitutional,  il- 
legal war  in  southeast  Asia.  But  we 
ought  to  prepare  for  that  legislation.  If 
we  lay  this  matter  aside,  the  adminis- 
tration will  not  be  prepared  for  the  pro- 
gram of  what  needs  to  be  done  in  south- 
east Asia,  because  the  administration 
has  not  made  up  Its  mind  as  to  what 
should  be  done  in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
more  question,  and  then  I  shall  desist. 
Will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  accept  my 
assurance  that  In  my  honest  Judgment 
approximately  half  of  the  Senate  hon- 
estly believes  that  they  are  fighting  for 
freedom  at  home  In  opposing  repeal  of 
section  14(b) ,  which  would  recognize  the 
legality  of  compulsory  unionism  in  all 
the  States,  and  that  they  feel  it  is  their 
duty  to  stand  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
and  fight  for  freedom  at  home  while  our 
boys  are  fighting  for  freedom  of  South 
Vietnam  in  southeast  Asia? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  not  give  a  cate- 
gorical answer  to  the  question,  because 
of  what  I  consider  to  be  the  totally  falla- 


cious premise  on  which  the  Senator's 
question  is  based.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
there  is  a  substantial  number  of  Senators 
who  are  going  to  vote  against  repeal  of 
14(b).  I  am  satisfied  that  a  substantial 
majority  would  vote  for  its  repeal.  The 
Senator  is  not  going  to  get  me  to  im- 
pliedly agree  with  his  assumption  that 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  will  impose  com- 
pulsory imlonism  in  the  United  States. 
Quite  to  the  contrary.  Nothing  compul- 
sory would  result  from  the  repeal,  as  my 
speech  will  show  later.  But  what  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  other 
Senators  opposed  to  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  really  want  is  to  impose  a  compul- 
sory open  shop  program.  Repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  does  not  seek  to  impose  a 
compulsory  union  shop.  I  do  not  think 
there  should  be  either  a  compulsory  open 
shop  or  compulsory  unionism.  Repeal  of 
section  14(b)  would  not  impose  compul- 
sory unionism. 

As  I  shall  show  in  my  speech,  guaran- 
tees are  set  up  so  that  workers  can  vote 
for  an  open  shop  or  a  imion  shop.  They 
will  have  a  right  to  vote  out  a  union  or 
they  do  not  have  to  sign  a  union  shop 
agreement.  The  workers  have  protec- 
tion against  misguided  labor  leaders  who, 
in  a  few  unhappy  cases,  have  sought  to 
Impose  a  union  shop  which,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, constituted  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice. 

And  they  have  protection  against 
so-called  misguided  labor  leaders, 
who  in  a  few  imhappy  cases  have 
sought  to  impose  union  shop  on  them 
by  actions  which.  In  my  opinion,  consti- 
tuted unfair  labor  practices.  I  will  get 
into  a  discussion  of  that  subject  in  my 
main  speech. 

If  I  may  restate  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  to  state 
what  I  reaUy  think  about  the  attitude  of 
those  opposing  repeal  of  section  14(b), 
I  do  not  question  their  sincerity.  I  do 
not  question  that  they  believe  what  they 
profess  to  beUeve.  My  difference  with 
them  is  that  I  do  not  believe  their  beliefs 
happen  to  be  meritorious. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  will  par- 
don me,  that  was  the  answer  I  was  hop- 
ing to  get  by  my  question.  I  am  an  opti- 
mistic person  by  nature.  Nevertheless, 
in  propounding  that  question  I  was  not 
optimistic  enough  to  think  that  I  could 
convert  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  my 
sound  view  of  the  question  of  14(b). 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  a  great  evangelist.  It  Is  sur- 
prising how  many  times  he  has  converted 
me  on  some  questions,  when  he  presented 
sound  logic. 

On  this  one  question  I  believe  he  stated 
the  wrong  inference  in  the  connotation 
of  the  question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  might  also  say  this  to 
the  Senator.  Two  columnists  the  other 
day  joined  the  Senator  and  myself  in 
a  partnership  on  civil  rights.  He  is  quite 
evangelistic. 

The  reason  I  Identify  myself  with  the 
views  of  the  Senator  on  this  problem  is 
that  the  Senate  should  be  entitled  to 
vote  and  the  majority  should  be  per- 
mitted to  bring  about  an  expression  of 
Its  will. 

The  Senator  Is  addressing  himself  to 
the  problem.    Then,  he  will  go  into  the 


substantive  question,  the  way  he  will 
vote  and  why,  and  I  ^all  discuss  the 
way  I  shall  vote  and  who^. 

The  Senator  Is  making  that  point  to 
show  that  that  is  the  way  a  determined 
majority  can  have  the  opportunity  to 
express  Its  will.  Unless  It  Is  given  its 
way.  It  can  be  a  frustrated  minority  de- 
feating the  constitutional  process. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  with  the  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  not 
lose  his  right  to  the  floor  or  have  his 
subsequent  remarks  counted  as  a  second 
speech. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  perfectly  agree- 
able to  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  alluded  to 
the  fact  that  a  columnist  asserted  that 
he  and  I  were  In  complete  harmony  on 
a  certain  civil  rights  proposition. 

My  question  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  Is:  Did  that  convince  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  he  and  I  are  both 
wrong? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  I  think  It  is  one 
of  the  complements  of  this  body,  and  I 
hope  the  public  will  pay  attention  to 
this.  We  are  not  so  contumacious  on 
what  we  advance. 

We  have  deep  convictions.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  be  Identified  with  the  Senator 
from  North  C«u-ollna  in  a  common  in- 
terest, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we 
may  disagree  about  many  phases  of  that 
same  matter  and  dispute  on  their  merits. 
That  is  the  real  strength  of  the  Sen- 
ate, without  which  we  would  be  in  com- 
plete anarchy. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  He 
and  I  reached  the  same  conclusion,  but 
by  a  different  route. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
proceed  with  the  speech  on  the  substan- 
tive merits  of  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b) .  as  I  see  them,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  know  very  well  that  the  substan- 
tive issue  Is  not  before  the  Senate,  but 
rather  the  procedural  issue  of  whether 
the  bill  should  be  taken  up  as  the  pend- 
ing business  of  the  Senate  is  before  the 
Senate. 

Yet  for  the  past  several  days  the  op- 
ponents of  the  bill  have  been  making 
their  speeches  setting  forth  their  ob- 
jections to  the  bill  so  far  as  the  sub- 
stance is  concerned. 

For  the  most  part,  the  only  thing  that 
has  been  going  out  to  the  country  has 
been  attacks  upon  the  bill  by  Its  op- 
ponents. For  a  time  the  position  of  the 
supporters  of  the  repeal  bill  was  that  we 
should  not  be  making  any  speeches  in 
support  of  the  repeal  until  It  was  made 
the  pending  business  of  the  Senate. 
That  was  also  based  upon  a  preliminary 
assumption  that  the  bill  might  get  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  an  early  date.  That, 
of  course,  has  vanished  in  thin  parlia- 
mentary air. 

Yesterday  I  was  called  hito  conference 
with  representatives  of  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  and  representatives  of  the  ad- 
ministration. It  was  decided  at  that 
conference  that  at  least  one  speech  ought 
to  be  made  this  week  that  would  express 
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aome  of  ttee  major  juvumentft  of  th«  pro- 
ponents of  the  repealer  bill. 

I  proceed  now  to  make  that  speech. 
whkih  preeenta  In  part  some  of  the  rea- 
son* of  the  administration  supporting 
the  repeal  and  some  reasons  why  the  ma- 
jority— and  I  am  sure  we  are  a  majority 
in  ttie  Senate — support  the  repeal. 

Therefore.  I  wish  to  present  today  to 
the  Senate  the  real  story,  as  I  see  It — 
the  demonstrable  facts,  as  I  see  them,  a 
Mory  whleh  In  recent  years  has  been 
distorted,  misrepresented,  and  lied  about 
kfk  the  pobllo  press,  on  the  television  and 
radio,  and  In  almost  every  fonmi  where 
cttisens  gather  to  discuss  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b). 

THK  urxAL  or  aacnoN  14(b) — fact  ot 

nCTION  ? 

What  Is  being  said  and  written  about 
the  proposal  to  repeal  section  14 (b^  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act — including  some  of 
the  mall  from  my  own  constituents — 
calls  to  mind  what  Macbeth  called  a  hor- 
rible diadow  and  an  unreal  mockery. 

In  these  remarks,  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
to  be  more  successful  than  Macbeth,  for 
the  horrible  shadow,  the  uxu'eal  mockery, 
conjured  UP  by  the  opponents  of  14(bi 
repeal  has  far  less  relation  to  reality 
than  Banauo'8  ghost;  and  more  Impor- 
tantly, in  this  case  the  weight  of  con- 
science is  reversed. 

Let  me  begin  with  a  simple,  positive 
statement  describing  what  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  will  actually  do — what 
changes  will  take  place  In  the  law.  in 
the  process  of  collective  bargaining,  and 
in  the  obligation  of  workers  to  become 
union  members. 

The  repeal  of  14(b)  will  apply  the  Fed- 
eral law  governing  union  security  agree- 
ments, which  authorise  the  union  shop, 
to  ail  50  States,  instead  of  to  31  of  them. 
It  wUl  negate — though  it  will  not  re- 
peal— so-called  right-to-work  laws  that 
now  exist,  under  authorization  granted 
by  section  14(b>.  in  the  other  19  States. 
As  a  result,  in  those  19  States,  imlon- 
organized  workers  will  have  the  legal 
right  to  ask  for  a  union  shop  if  they  want 
to,  to  negotiate  with  their  employer  on 
the  subject,  tind  sign  such  a  contract  if 
the  employer  agrees  to  It. 

In  other  words,  workers,  unions,  and 
employers  in  those  19  SUtes  will  then 
have  the  same  rights  and  the  same  op- 
tion that  their  counterparts  now  enjoy 
in  the  rest  of  the  coontry.  Their  free- 
dom will  be  greater,  not  less.  The  obli- 
gation of  workers  to  become  union  mem- 
bers will  be  increased,  in  these  19  States, 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  workers 
themselves,  by  their  collective  decision. 
choose  to  Increase  it,  subject  to  the  agree- 
ment of  their  employer. 

Ibat  Is  all  there  Is  to  It;  that  Is  the 
substance  from  which  these  spectral 
shadows  have  been  fabricated.  Note  that 
this  simple  enactment  will  have  no  effect 
upon  labor-management  relations  or  un- 
ion membership  in  the  SUte  of  Oregon, 
nor  will  It  have  such  an  effect  In  the 
State  of  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er, the  Junior  Senator  from  Illinois— even 
though  he  Is  leading  the  defense  of  14  (b) 
with  his  uncqualed  parliamentary  skiU. 
his  matchless  eloquence,  and  his  imflag- 
dng  determination. 


In  only  19  States,  then,  will  the  repeal 
of  section  14(b>  have  any  direct  effect, 
and  In  those  19— with  one  minor  excep- 
tion— the  effect  will  be  nothing  more 
than  the  restoration  of  the  freedom  of 
all  concerned  to  make  their  own  choices, 
to  come  to  their  own.  voluntary  agree- 
ments, the  same  freedom  that  Is  now 
enjoyed  in  Oregon,  in  Illinois,  and  in  29 
other  States  of  the  Union. 

I  said  there  was  a  minor  exception. 
It  is  indeed  minor,  and  I  mention  it  only 
to  make  sure  that  the  case  I  am  present- 
ing will  be  totally  secure  from  attack  on 
factual  grounds.  The  exception  applies 
to  certam  contracts  negotiated  with  na- 
tionwide companies  by  nationwide  un- 
ions, which  provide  for  a  union  shop  In 
every  State  where  the  union  shop  is  pres- 
ently legal,  and  which  further  provides 
that  organized  units  of  the  company  In 
other  States,  where  the  union  shop  is 
now  outlawed,  shall  come  under  the  un- 
ion shop  clause  as  soon  as  it  is  legally 
possible.  For  example,  the  General  Mo- 
tors Corp.  has  such  a  master  contract 
with  the  United  Automobile  Workers; 
and  when  section  14ibi  is  repealed,  any 
Cjteneral  Motors  workers  in  organized 
plants  in  the  19  rlght-to-work  States 
who,  until  then,  accepted  union  benefits 
«B  free  riders,  will  be  required  to  pay  the 
same  dues  as  their  fellow  workers.  In 
these  few  instances  there  will  be  Instant 
compulsion:  but  I  shall  deal  with  that 
whole  concept  later  in  these  remarks. 

However,  with  this  exception,  repeal 
itself  will  enforce  union  membership  on 
ao  one. 

Those  are  the  facts,  Mr.  President,  but 
they  are  shamelessly  perverted  by  the 
enemies  of  labor  Into  the  horrible  shadow 
and  the  unreal  mockery  of  a  society 
dominated  by  some  sinister  conspiracy 
of  trade  union  autocrats.  The  concept 
is  laughable  by  any  reasonable  judg- 
ment; but  we  cannot  afford  to  laugh 
at  it,  for  it  is  believed  by  too  many  good 
souls  who  are  both  credulous  and  unin- 
formed. 

MISCONCWTIONS    ABOtT    REPEAL    OF    14  fb) 

Let  US  look  at  Just  a  few  of  these 
perversions,  these  horrible  shadows  which 
are  mockeries  of  the  truth. 

The  naost  innocent  of  them,  perhaps. 
Is  the  charge  that  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  would  "legalize  the  union  shop 
and  make  compulsory  unionism  the  law 
of  the  land,"  You  can  find  this  one  In 
newspapers  whose  own  employees  have 
been  covered  by  union  shop  agreements 
for  two  generations  or  more,  and  who 
would  not  have  It  any  other  way.  Their 
own  editors  and  publishers  have  volun- 
tarily entered  into  union  shop  agree- 
ments because  they  have  decided  that 
such  agreements  would  provide  them 
with  a  bfetter  labor  force. 

The  sober  truth  is  that  union  member- 
ship has  been  a  condition  of  employment 
In  some  trades  for  more  years  than  any 
of  us  have  been  alive:  and  that  the 
union  shop,  a  verj'  modest  form  of  union 
security,  was  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  itself,  at  the  m- 
stance  of  our  late  colleague.  Senator 
Taft  of  Ohio. 

The  extirpation  of  section  14(b)  can- 
not legalize   what  is  already   legal;    it 


will  simply  extend  the  legalization   to 
aU  States,  not  mer^y  31  of  them. 

Now  the  nightmares  become  more 
fevered.  Repeal  of  section  14(b) ,  we  are 
told,  will  "force  millions  of  workers  into 
unions  they  do  not  want."  This  appari- 
tion, like  the  amoeba,  divides  Into  a  nimi- 
ber  of  parts. 

There  is  the  implication  that  workers 
do  not  really  want  to  be  a  part  of  a 
union,  but  are  somehow  tricked  or  bullied 
into  the  clutches  of  the  union,  from 
which  they  yearn  to  be  liberated.  Many 
Senators  may  remember.  Mr.  President, 
that  this  view  was  widely  held  by  sincere 
Members  of  Congress  at  the  time  that 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  under  con- 
sideration. Indeed,  It  was  so  widely  held 
that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  as  originally 
enacted.  Included  a  requirement  that  a 
special  election  had  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Natlcmal  Labor  Relations  Board, 
with  all  the  ceremony  and  safeguards  of 
other  board  elections,  before  a  union 
could  so  much  as  ask  for  union  shop  in 
the  bargaining  that  was  impending. 

Prom  August  1947,  to  October  1951, 
the  NLRB  conducted  46,119  of  these  elec- 
tions, in  which  the  only  question  was 
whether  or  not  the  workers  wanted  a 
union  shop.  In  44,795  of  these  elec- 
tions— 97.1  percent — the  union  shop  was 
authorized.  Some  6  million  votes  were 
cast  in  the  elections;  more  than  5 "2  mil- 
lion workers,  or  91  percent,  favored  the 
union  shop. 

This  was  highly  embarrassing  to  those 
who  had  talked  about  "captive  members." 
It  was  even  more  embarrassing,  at  times, 
to  employers  who  had  resisted  the  imlon 
shop,  who  did  not  want  to  grant  the 
union  shop,  but  were  faced  with  a  vote — 
which  spokesmen  for  the  union  natural- 
ly emphasized — showing  that  the  work- 
ers themselves.  In  overwhelming  num- 
bers, wanted  a  union  shop. 

The  combination  of  these  tMn  embar- 
rassments led  to  the  quiet  repeal  of  union 
shop  authorization  elections.  The  truth 
was  too  hard  to  take.  In  one  sense,  Mr. 
President,  it  might  be  argued  that  the 
elimination  of  this  provision  was  unfor- 
tunate, even  though  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  it  should  be  reinstated.  I  voted  for 
its  elimination.  It  was  costly,  and  It 
was  wasteful.  It  demonstrated,  how- 
ever, by  its  results  that  democratic  proc- 
esses prevailed  in  the  labor  movement, 
and  that  the  workers  themselves,  by  an 
overwhelming  majority — 91 -plus  per- 
cent— voted  for  the  union  shop.  The 
elimination  was  unfortunate  because  the 
provision,  while  it  lasted,  exposed  as  a 
mammoth  fraud  the  prop>ositlon  that 
millions  of  union  members  were  aching 
for  an  opportunity  to  escape. 

That  proposition  is  further  refuted 
when  we  examine  the  fate  of  so-called 
rlght-to-work  laws  when.they  have  been 
placed  before  the  voters  as  a  whole. 
Since  1958  there  have  been  seven  state- 
wide referendums  on  this  question.  In 
six  of  the  seven  States — California.  Colo- 
rado, Idaho,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  and 
Washington — right-to-work  was  de- 
feated. In  only  one,  Kansas,  did  It  nar- 
rowly prevail. 

Even  more  significant.  It  seems  to  me. 
Is  that  so-called  right- to- work  has  flour- 
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ished  most  where  miion  members  are 
fewest.  If  these  all-powerful  unions 
we  hear  about  have  dragooned  so  many 
workers  into  membership  against  their 
will,  so  that  they  feel  hopeless  and 
friendless  and  afraid,  why  do  they  not 
stage  a  revolt  at  the  polls?  ^ 

The  answer  is  simple  enough  to  anyone 
who  is  not  so  blinded  by  his  own  precon- 
ceptions that  he  is  unable  to  recognize 
the  truth. 

Just  last  week,  on  January  19.  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  released  a  new  re- 
port on  union  membership  by  States.  It 
showed,  among  other  things,  that  the 
percentage  of  union  membership  in 
right-to-work  States  was  about  half  the 
rate  in  the  other  States.  To  put  it  an- 
other way,  the  so-called  liberation  move- 
ment for  orgamzed  workers  is  most 
popular  where  there  are  the  fewest  or- 
ganized workers  to  be  liberated. 

But  the  propagandists  for  section 
14(b)  go  far  beyond  concern  for  the 
organized.  They  would  have  the  public 
believe  that  repeal  would  mean  the  en- 
forcement of  a  union  shop  on  every 
worker  m  every  enterprise  everywhere  In 
America. 

Such  a  contention  is  completely  base- 
less. It  is  false.  Any  suggestion  that 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  would  clap  a  un- 
ion shop  on  every  enterprise  is  just  that: 
it  is  false;  it  is  pure  fabrication. 

First,  as  to  technicalities.  The  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  will  leave  undisturbed 
any  right-to-work  law  in  its  application 
to  intrastate  commerce,  or  its  applica- 
tion to  enterprises  in  those  gray  areas  of 
interstate  (jommerce  where  the  NLRB 
does  not  take  jurisdiction.  I  stress  this 
point  because  I  understand  that  many  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  have  been 
receiving  letters  from  Main  Street  mer- 
chants, expressing  concern  at  the  pros- 
pect of  repeal.  No  genuinely  small  busi- 
ness will  in  any  way  be  affected,  except 
for  the  possibility  that  their  customers 
may  have  more  money  to  spend.  The 
shoeshine  stand,  the  "mom  and  pop" 
store,  are  exempt  from  coverage  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
whether  section  14(b)  is  in  It  or  not. 

I  stress  that  the  application  would  be 
only  to  interstate  commerce  business. 
If  business  X  fell  within  the  inter- 
state commerce  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  would  be  covered,  and  It  should 
be  covered.  As  I  shall  point  out  later 
in  this  speech,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
stitutional policy  every  worker  and 
every  employer  from  coast  to  coast 
should  have  the  same  application  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  his  business  and  to  his  work  as  is 
applied  elsewhere. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  for  20  years  I 
have  stood  in  this  body  in  opposition  to 
a  segmentizing  of  the  Constitution.  I 
do  not  believe  in  having  Congress  dele- 
fate  Federal  powers  to  the  States,  be- 
cause such  delegation  results  in  a  lack 
of  uniformity  In  the  application  of  the 
Constitution  to  all  citizens  who  fall  un- 
der the  same  sets  of  operative  facts. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  Landnma-Griffin  bill  of  some 


years  ago — and  the  Rscohd  will  bear  out 
what  I  say — I  said ; 

If  the  only  defect  In  this  law  were  the  no 
man's  land  provision  of  the  law,  I  would 
vote  against  it. 

The  Landrum-Griffin  law.  contrary  to 
the  Kennedy-Morse  bill  that  left  the 
Senate,  went  to  conference  by  a  vote  of 
90  to  1.  and  the  conference  bill  which  be- 
came law,  removed  from  the  application 
of  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution  certain  workers  in  the 
so-called  no  man's  land  area. 

It  resulted  also  in  what  I  thought  was 
an  inexcusable  segmentizing  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  It  pro- 
vided that  if  a  shop,  even  though  it  were 
engaged  in  Interstate  commerce,  em- 
ployed 25  or  less  men.  those  workers 
would  come  under  State  law. 

However,  if  the  shop  employed  more 
than  25  men,  it  would  come  under  Fed- 
eral law.  What  kind  of  justice  Is  that? 
How  can  Congress  justify  saying  to  a  fel- 
low American:  "If  you  are  a  machinist 
or  an  automobile  woricer  in  a  plant  em- 
ploying 25  men  or  fewer,  the  Federal  law. 
vis-a-viB  the  mterstate  commerce  clause, 
will  not  apply  to  you;  but.  if  you  are  a 
machinist  or  an  automobile  worker  in  a 
Detroit  plant  employing  2,500  workers, 
then  you  will  be  guaranteed  the  benefits 
of  Federal  protection?" 

It  is  well  known  by  Senators  who  served 
with  me  at  the  time  of  that  historic 
fight  on  Landrum-GriflQn.  that  I  refused 
to  sign  the  conference  report,  refused  to 
vote  for  the  conference  report  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate,  and  spoke  at  great 
length  in  opposition  to  the  conference 
report. 

A  gcxyi  many  local  unions  asked  me  to 
make  a  film  presenting  my  reasons  for 
opposing  Landrum-Griflln.  I  made  the 
film.  It  was  shown  in  local  union  hall 
after  local  union  hall  across  this  land. 
In  that  film  I  stressed  the  very  con- 
stitutional law  argument  I  am  emphasiz- 
ing in  this  speech  today. 

The  predictions  that  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  made  as  to  the  deva- 
statmg  effects  of  Landnun-GrifiQn  on 
the  organized  labor  movement  have  al- 
ready come  to  pass,  and  labor  leaders 
and  many  employers  now  recognize  it. 

The  great  mistake  of  Landrum-GrifBn 
was  to  segmentize  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  inter- 
state commerce  clause. 

Those  who  are  now  objecting  to  the 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  are  also  seeking 
to  continue  a  segmentizing  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  clause.  The  labor  lead- 
ers of  America  recognize  that  we  must 
have  this  repeal  if  we  are  to  have  a  um- 
foml  application  of  the  Constitution  of 
this  country  to  all  workers  and  all  em- 
plojers  from  east  to  west  and  from 
north  to  south. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
argument  I  have  Just  made,  for  it  is 
basic  to  the  approach  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  to  labor  legislation.  I 
believe  in  uniform  application  of  the  law, 
not  special  treatment.  I  do  not  believe 
m  discrimmatory  practices,  nor  in  throw- 
ing to  State  court*  and  State  legisla- 
tures the  rights  of  free  men  and  women 


in  this  country  which  are  protected  by 
the  Federal  interstate  commerce  clause. 
I  shall  point  out  later  in  my  speech  the 
horrible  price  that  many  workers  in  the 
right-to-work  States  have  had  to  pay 
because  of  the  failure  of  Congress  in 
years  gone  by  to  protect  the  workers'  con- 
stitutional interest.  Congress  can  dele- 
gate away  Federal  powers.  But  Congress 
should  not. 

My  protest  has  been  in  regard  to  the 
delegation  of  basic  rights.  Under  Lan- 
drum-Griffln,  Congress  never  should 
have  delegated  the  Federal  rights,  under 
the  Interstate  commerce  clause,  of  work- 
ers in  interstate  ccMnmerce  shope  in 
which  there  are  25  or  fewer  employees. 
Their  rights  are  just  as  precious  to  them 
as  the  rights  of  automobile  workers  in 
Detroit.  Mich.,  who  work  in  shops  em- 
ploying 2,500  workers. 
.  Unless  one  understands  this  deep  de- 
votion of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oreg(«i 
to  a  basic  principle  of  government  by 
law — a  principle  I  taught  for  many  years 
in  law  schools.  That  principle  is  this: 
If  we  are  to  maintain  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment by  law,  there  must  be  uniform- 
ity of  application  of  that  law  to  all  people 
who  fall  within  the  same  operative  facts. 
The  controlling,  operative  fact  In  this 
situation  involves  the  question:  "Is  this 
shop,  this  plant,  this  employment,  in  in- 
terstate commerce?"  If  it  is.  in  my  judg- 
ment the  answer  is  clear.  TTiere  must 
not  be  one  rule  for  the  workers  in  that 
plant  and  another  rule  for  the  workers 
m  another  interstate  commerce  plant. 

Therefore  I  say  that  the  argument  for 
retaining  14(b) .  made  by  the  proponents, 
that  it  would  result  In  the  imposition  of 
a  union  shop  on  a  "mom's"  or  "pop's" 
popcorn  stand,  or  a  shoeshine  parlor,  or 
on  any  other  business  engaged  in  Intra- 
state commerce  is  not  so.  The  opponents 
of  repeal  cannot  make  it  so  by  repeating 
the  misstatement  over  and  over  again. 
They  may  fool  some  people  by  repeating 
it,  but  the  repetition  of  a  misstatement, 
no  matter  how  many  times  it  is  made, 
does  not  turn  it  into  the  truth. 

Second,  and  vastly  more  important, 
the  simple  repeal  of  this  one  deviation  in 
the  otherwise  uniform  Federal  labor- 
management  statute  will  not  force  a  un- 
ion shop — or  union  organization — upon 
any  enterprise.  In  order  for  there  to  be 
a  miion  at  all,  the  workers  must  first 
want  one,  and  confirm  their  desire 
through  a  secret  ballot  election  or  such 
other  device,  equally  even  handed,  as  the 
labor  board  may  prescribe.  If  the  union 
prevails  and  is  certified  as  bargaining 
agent  for  all  the  workers,  the  members 
must  next  decide  whether  they  want  a 
union  shop.  If  they  do,  they  must  obtain 
agreement  from  the  employer  to  that 
effect. 

But  even  then,  having  achieved  the 
ultimate  that  is  possible  under  the  law, 
what  do  they  really  have?  They  have  a 
contract  which  says  that  every  present 
employee,  and  all  new  employees,  must 
become  members  of  the  union  withlii  a 
given  period,  usually  60  days.  Yet  this 
is  not  really  so;  for  the  union  cannot 
cause  the  dismissal  of  any  worker  who 
refuses  to  Join  the  union,  as  long  as  he 
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to  wflUnff  to  pftjr  the  InltUtton  fee  and 
dUM — which  by  l»w  must  be  uniform 
and  rcMonable — that  are  paid  by  mem- 
ben.  In  ihort.  all  a  union  can  demand 
from  any  worker  Is  that  he  pay  his  fair 
■hare  of  the  costs  of  the  union  which,  by 
law,  Is  required  to  represent  him  and 
defend  his  interests. 

THS  COMSCIXMCK  AttXHVUZtrr 

Sven  here  there  Is  another  exception. 
The  pendlnc  bill  Includes  my  amendment 
providing  a  further  exemption  from  bona 
fide  religious  objectors — those  whose 
genuine  religious  convictions  or  acniples 
are  a  barrier,  not  only  to  membership  In 
a  secular  organization,  but  to  making 
contributions  to  Its  support.  They  may 
Inf^f^^^  make  eq\ial  contributions  to  a 
booa  fide  charity  designated  by  the 
union. 

The  Senate  knows  that  I  worked  out  a 
Morse  amendment  In  subcommittee  and 
then  In  full  committee,  and  that  the 
llorse  amendment  comes  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  with  a  unanimous  report  from 
the  COQunlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, Reptitdlcans  and  Democrats  alike. 

These  charities  are  charities  that  are 
covered  by  the  Internal  revenue  laws. 
and  are  recognised  by  our  Federal  tax 
laws  to  be  charities  that  permit  tax 
deductions  to  be  properly  taken.  Also  I 
was  very  careful  to  Insist  that  religious 
charities  be  exclude.  For  the  Internal 
revenue  law,  as  we  all  know,  includes  a 
good  many  religious  charities.  I  took 
the  position  that  I  did  not  think  any 
justification  could  be  given  for  the  selec- 
tion of  a  religious  charity;  that  I  thought 
that  the  charity  designated  by  the  union 
would  have  to  be  a  nonrellgious  charity. 

My  amendment  provides  further  that 
in  case  some  difference  of  opinion  de- 
velops between  the  conscientious  objector 
and  the  uzUon,  an  opportunity  should  be 
afforded  to  negotiate  an  agreement 
whereby  the  equivalent  of  the  dues  and 
the  Initiation  fee  shall  be  paid  to  some 
other  organisation. 

But  It  does  mean,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  union  shall  have  the  final  word  In 
ctetermlnlng  to  what  charity  the  dues  and 
initiation  fees  shall  be  paid.  Why  not? 
Do  not  forget  that  it  Is  the  union  that 
pays  the  cost  of  the  collective  bargaining 
agreonent.  Do  not  forget  that  It  is  the 
union,  in  the  negotiations  with  the  em- 
ployer, which  brings  forth  the  agreement 
enjoyed  by  all  the  workers,  insofar  as 
beneflta  are  concerned,  in  respect  to 
wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  has  to  work  In 
shop  X,  but  If  one  Is  going  to  work  In 
shop  X,  he  certainly  should  not  be  ex- 
empt from  paying  his  fair  share  of  the 
cost  of  negotiating  the  collective  agree- 
ment covering  shop  X.  In  other  words. 
my  amendment  would  eliminate  the  free 
rider;  and  I  am  surprised  at  the  attitude 
of  nane  who  think  that  a  worker  is  en- 
titled to  take  a  ftee  ride  at  the  expense 
of  the  onion.  Mr.  President,  he  can  work 
daewhere  If  he  does  not  wish  to  carry 
hli  fair  share  of  the  burden  of  paying  for 
the  eost  of  obtaining  the  coUeetlve-bar- 
gaAing  agreement. 

Do  not  overlook  the  safeguards  that 
workers  have  under  the  procedures  of  the 
Federal  law,  starting  with  the  National 


Labor  Relations  Board.  If  unfair  labor 
practices  are  engaged  In  by  the  officials 
of  the  union.  It  is  foolish  to  assume  that 
the  workers  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
union,  without  any  legal  protections 
whatsoever.  A  list  of  cases  as  long  as 
my  arm  shows  that  workers,  when  they 
have  a  case  of  unfair  labor  practices,  can 
be  protected  against  such  practices. 

As  I  have  said,  this  is  by  no  means  the 
end  of  the  line.  Workers  who  are  cov- 
ered by  a  union  shop  contract  can  change 
their  minds.  1  here  is  an  established  la- 
bor board  procedure  under  which  a  peti- 
tion can  be  filed  for  an  election  to  de- 
authorize  the  union  shop;  if  a  majority 
so  votes,  the  union  shop  is  voided,  leaving 
other  terms  of  the  contract  undisturbed. 
Thus  It  is  entiieiy  possible  for  workers 
who  are  now  in  a  union  shop,  who  want 
to  retain  the  benefits  of  union  conditions, 
but  who  wEint  to  aboUsh  the  membership 
requirement,  to  do  exactly  that,  through 
the  mechanics  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
parallel  process,  better  kpown  but  also 
ignored  by  the  mythmakOTS,  under  which 
workers  can  decertify  the  union  Itself,  if 
they  so  desire.  In  practice,  the  first  of 
these  procedures  is  seldom  invoked,  and 
the  second  Is  a  rarity;  .ior  as  demon- 
strated by  the  evidence  1  have  already 
presented,  workers  employed  under  imlon 
shop  contracts  like  it  that  way. 

These  workers  are  unaware  that  they 
are  in  the  clutches  of  power-hungry  labor 
bosses,  as  my  opponents  are  so  prone  to 
allege,  who  are  supposed  to  order  them 
around  like  so  many  puppets,  denying 
them  the  right  to  control  their  own  af- 
fairs. They  are  unaware  of  this  because 
it  is  not  so;  It  is  another  horrible  shadow, 
another  unreal  mockery,  summoned  from 
the  depths  of  distorted  imagination.  I 
do  not  maintain,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  are  not  occasional  abuses  of  the 
democratic  process  within  the  labor 
movement.  Just  as  there  are  In  business 
and  In  elections  to  public  office;  but  they 
are  few,  and  they  are  subject  to  many — 
and  effective — remedies. 

I  speak  as  one  who  has  written  major- 
ity opinions  calling  to  task  labor  lead- 
ers who  have  sought  to  follow  routes  of 
abuse.  When  I  was  on  the  National  War 
Labor  Board,  there  were  a  few  such  cases, 
and  we  never  hesitated  to  correct  the 
wrongs.  I  say  to  the  everlasting  credit 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
that  it  has  a  fine  record  of  proceeding  to 
the  defense  of  workers  who  are,  on  any 
basis  whatever,  wronged  by  their  union 
leaders.  But  those  cases  are  few.  Mr. 
President,  when  we  consider  the  thou- 
sands of  collective  bargaining  agreements 
In  which  dedicated  union  officials  have 
sought  to  carry  out  necessary  protection 
to  the  legitimate  rights  of  their  fellow 
UTiion  members,  through  the  process  of 
free  collective  bargaining. 

Nearly  all  national  unions  have  estab- 
lished detailed  regulations  to  Insure  free, 
democratic  elections,  with  an  appeals 
procedure,  sometimes  terminating  In  re- 
view by  an  outside  umpire.  All  AFL- 
CIO  unions,  and  they  make  up  the  over- 
whelming majority,  are  governed  by  the 
federation's  ethical  practices  codes, 
which  include  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  democratic  processes  which 


each  affiliated  organization  must  follow. 
And  for  those  cynics  who  question  that 
the  words  of  these  trade  union  laws  are 
followed  in  good  faith,  tnere  is  the  Lan- 
drum-Oriffln  Act,  which  makes  union 
democracy  a  matter  of  law,  enforceable 
in  the  courts 

I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr.  President, 
that  all  these  dark  and  dire  Imputations 
about  democracy  in  unions  come  with  111 
grace  from  those  whose  own  democratic 
credentials  are  far  from  impressive.  I 
have  been  a  close  observer  of  the  Amer- 
ican labor  movement  for  several  decades 
as  a  mediator,  as  a  member  of  the  War 
Labor  Board,  as  a  public  official,  and  as 
an  arbitrator,  and  as  an  Interested  citi- 
zen. And  I  say  that  there  is  no  com- 
parable segment  of  American  economic 
life  in  which  Integrity,  Idealism,  devotion 
to  principle  and  concern  for  the  tenets 
of  democracy  is  so  paramount — not  only 
In  the  words  of  ethical  practices  codes, 
which  are  unmatched  by  any  business  or- 
ganization either  in  what  they  say  or  the 
diligence  with  which  they  are  enforced, 
but  also  In  sincere  dedication  to  the  con- 
cepts those  codes  express.  I  am  tired  of 
the  Incessant  harangues  about  union 
bosses,  with  all  their  implication  of  dic- 
tatorship, when  In  truth  the  supposed 
bosses  are  In  nearly  every  case  honorable 
men,  freely  elected  to  leadership  by  the 
workers  they  represent. 

There  are  many  more  myths  that  need 
exposure,  many  more  horrible  shadows 
to  exorcise,  but  I  shall  deal  with  only 
one  more — one  which  has  aroused  pub- 
lic expressions  of  concern  from  some  of 
my  able  colleagues  who  have  consistent- 
ly sought  to  place  further  restraints  on 
unions,  to  render  them  powerless  or  elim- 
inate them  entirely.  This  is  the  myth 
about  the  gigantic  political  slush  fund 
that  will  accrue  to  unions  when  section 
14(b)  is  repealedi^  I  have  seen  one  edi- 
torial which  arrived  at  a  monthly  figure 
for  this  fund  by  multiplying  the  niunber 
of  unorganized  workers  by  $5. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out  at  some 
length,  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  will 
not  enforce  union  organization  upon  any 
establishment  or  any  group  of  workers. 
But  beyond  that,  the  mythmakers  to- 
tally Ignore  the  legal  limitations  to  the 
use  of  union  funds  for  political  purposes; 
and  they  Ignore  the  further  fact  that  the 
great  bulk  of  union  Income — a  sum 
which  Is  Itself  vastly  exaggerated — must 
by  necessity  be  spent  on  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  union.  The  gigantic  politi- 
cal slush  fimd  argiunent  Is  simply  with- 
out foundation. 

QUKsnoN  or  compui-sion 

Now  let  me  return  to  the  matter  of 
compulsion ;  for  It  Is  imquestlonably  true 
that  the  union  shop  does  compel  some 
unwilling  workers  to  pay  reasonable  ini- 
tiation fees  and  dues,  perhaps  against 
their  will.  In  order  to  hold  their  jobs. 
It  is  probably  true  that  the  niunber  will 
Increase  when  the  union  shop  Is  extended 
to  the  19  States  that  now  prohibit  it, 
even  though  this  will  remain  a  matter  of 
vohmtary  agreement  between  unions  and 
employers. 

This,  we  are  told  by  the  opponents  of 
repeal.  Is  an  un-American  Infringement 
upon  Individual  rights;  no  one.  we  are 
told,  should  have  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
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union  In  order  to  keep  a  Job;  and  even 
the  Issue  of  civil  rights  Is  raised  in  this 
connection. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  no  one  In  this 
Chamber,  or  outside  It.  in  my  devotion 
to  the  rights  of  the  individual,  to  the  civil 
rights  of  all  Americans,  and  to  individ- 
ualism itself.  If  the  union  shop  threat- 
ened these  basic  rights.  I  would  oppose  It, 
but  It  does  not. 

It  must  be  imderstood  that  contrary  to 
the  shadow  world  concocted  by  the  myth- 
makers,  the  genesis  of  any  union  Is  the 
desire  of  the  workers  to  join  together  for 
purposes  of  collective  bargaining,  to  in- 
crease their  ability  to  deal  with  their 
employer,  to  obtain  better  wages  and 
working  conditions,  to  win  security 
against  arbitrary  discipline  or  dismissal, 
to  enhance  their  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement. The  desire  must  be  there, 
and  It  must  be  confirmed  by  a  secret- 
ballot  vote,  or  In  a  few  Instances  a  com- 
parable procedure,  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Federal  Government. 

If  a  majority  of  the  workers  vote  for 
union  organization,  the  union  is  certified 
by  the  Government  as  bargaining  agent — 
not  merely  for  Its  supporters,  not  merely 
for  those  who  voluntarily  enroll,  but  for 
every  worker  in  the  imlt  In  which  the 
vote  was  taken.  Thus,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment places  upon  the  imlon  a  respon- 
sibility, which  cannot  be  evaded  and 
which  can  be  enforced,  if  necessary,  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and 
by  the  courts. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  majority 
of  the  workers,  who  created  the  imlon, 
should  want  all  who  benefit  from  the 
union  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  costs, 
which  is  all  that  a  union  shop  requires. 
Yes,  this  Is  compulsion;  but  It  is  the  kind 
of  compulsion  each  of  us  takes  for 
granted  in  many  aspects  of  our  lives,  the 
kind  of  compulsion  that  is  essential  to 
the  conduct  of  a  free  society,  for  the 
alternative  is  anarchy.  All  of  us  must 
pay  taxes  to  support  programs  we  per- 
sonally do  not  need,  and  some  we  do  not 
want;  not  only  Federal  taxes,  but  State 
and  local  taxes  as  well.  The  pacifist  must 
pay  to  support  the  war,  the  childless  must 
pay  to  support  the  s{;hools — the  examples 
are  endless.  Perhaps  the  closest  analogy, 
though  it  Is  not  an  original  one.  Is  the 
householder  who  opposes  a  paid  fire  de- 
partment. He  has  to  pay  his  share  of  the 
cost,  and  the  fire  department  must  pro- 
tect him  whether  he  likes  it  or  not. 

It  is  argued  that  no  private  oganiza- 
tion — no  union — should  have  the  power 
to  tax,  or  Its  equivalent.  But  this  pri- 
vate organization,  this  union,  is  carrying 
out  a  function  specifically  assigned  to  it 
by  government,  and  surely  has  a  right  to 
establish  a  reasonable  way  of  raising  the 
funds  it  requires  to  carry  on  that  func- 
tion, to  fulfill  that  assignment. 

Nor  Is  this  so-called  right  to  tax  ex- 
tended only  to  unions  of  wage  earners. 
In  many  States,  many  States  that  now 
forbid  the  union  shop,  no  lawyer  can 
practice  unless  he  is  a  member  in  good 
standing  in  the  bar  association  which  is, 
of  course,  naught  but  a  union  shop. 

In  actual  operation,  a  worker's  in- 
volvement   with    the    union    is    much 
broader  than  any  of  the  examples  I  have 
cxn 93 


mentioned.  The  union  contract  governs 
every  aspect  of  his  working  life,  and 
affects  much  of  his  outside  life  as  weU. 
The  contract  determines  his  holidays 
and  vacations;  It  provides  how  much  in- 
surance protection  he  and  his  family  get; 
it  establishes  how  much  pension  he  can 
expect  on  his  retirement;  it  provides 
union  handling  of  his  grievances,  his  on- 
the-job  difficulties,  and  much  more.  In 
a  sense,  the  worker  is  a  citizen  of  the 
union  as  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  Nation, 
entitled  to  the  equal  enjoyment  of  Its 
benefits  and  the  equal  protection  of  Its 
laws.  All  a  urUon  shop  provides  Is  that 
each  imlon  citizen  should  be  a  taxpayer, 
too. 

No.  Mr.  President,  the  compulsion  ar- 
gument does  not  hold  up;  It  does  not  hold 
up  in  Itself,  and  it  wholly  vanishes  In  the 
light  of  the  many  precautions  which  as- 
sure the  rights  of  workers  under  union 
shop  contracts — deauthorlzatlon.  decer- 
tification and  the  guarantee  of  demo- 
cratic procedures. 

EVILS  or  BIOHT-TO-WORK  STATXJTBS 

Mr.  President,  up  to  now,  I  have  sought 
to  demonstrate  that  the  union  shop  is 
wholly  consistent  with  American  princi- 
ples, and  that  the  arguments  of  those 
who  oppose  its  extension  to  the  19  States 
which  now  forbid  it  are  completely  sp)e- 
clous  appeals  to  Ignorance  and  suspicion. 
I  should  now  like  to  present  the 
other  side  of  the  coin — the  positive  evils 
that  result  from  so-called  rlght-to-work 
laws  in  these  19  States. 

The  first  of  these  has  been  stressed 
by  President  Johnson,  and  Is  a  matter 
of  record — that  right-to-work  laws,  and 
attempts  to  enact  them,  cause  continu- 
ing friction  within  the  States,  provoke 
quarrels  between  labor  and  management, 
and  thus  conflict  with  the  purposes  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  one 
of  which  is  to  promote  labor  stability. 
Further  than  this,  rlght-to-work  laws 
promote  conflicts  between  States,  con- 
flicts of  the  most  regressive  kind,  since 
they  Involve  competition  on  the  basis  of 
which  a  State  can  offer  an  opportunistic 
manufacturer  the  lowest  wages  and  the 
greatest  guarantees  that  no  union  will 
be  organized  to  raise  them. 

I  can  see  no  possible  way  in  which  the 
national  Interest  is  served  when  a  fac- 
tory in  one  State,  operating  under  union 
contract  and  paying  good  wages,  moves 
to  another  State  in  order  to  pay  low 
wages.  This  Is  not  only  bad  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  It  is  bad  for  the  sup- 
posedly victorious  State,  for  an  Increase 
in  industrialization  based  upon  factories 
paying  substandard  wages  is  not  the  road 
to  prosperity;  it  Is  a  charter  for  chronic 
poverty.  Neither  is  it  the  road  to  labor 
stability.    It  is  the  road  to  latwr  unrest. 

The  figures  are  clear  enough,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  note  of  a  few  of  them. 
Much  more  than  wage  rates  are  in- 
volved here,  for  wage  rates  are  insepara- 
ble from,  and  indeed  are  the  major  fac- 
tor in,  the  whole  economic  and  social 
structure  of  the  State. 

Consider  now  the  contrast  between  my 
own  State  of  Oregon  and  the  19  right- 
to- work  States  as  a  whole.  Let  us  look 
at  the  figures  furnished,  in  part,  by  the 
States  themselves,  and  compiled  by  var- 
ious agencies  of  the  UJS.  Oovenuaent. 


First,  there  Is  per  capita  personal  In- 
come— an  excellent  gage  of  a  State's 
annual  wealth  acquirement.  In  1964, 
the  10  Southern  States  having  right-to- 
work  laws  had  an  average  per  capita  per- 
sonal income  of  $1,889.  For  this  same 
period,  Oregon  had  per  capita  personal 
income  of  $2,606.  Here  is  a  per  capita 
advantage  of  $717. 

Then  there  is  wages.  In  manufactur- 
ing establishments  in  these  same  10 
States,  the  average  W8«e  was  $1.98  an 
hour  In  1964,  while  in  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon the  average  hourly  wage  was  $2.85. 
At  the  end  of  the  week,  the  difference  In 
the  average  pay  envelope  Is  nearly  $35. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  famihes,  to 
the  children,  to  the  elderly,  and  to  the 
marginal  workers  In  States  with  these 
low  incomes  and  low  wages?  Let  us  look 
at  all  the  10  States  having  rlght-to- 
work  laws.  In  these  States,  as  a  group, 
fuUy  32.2  percent  of  the  families  were 
in  the  poverty  category  in  the  1960  cen- 
sus. Virtually  one-third  of  the  entire 
population  of  these  19  States  was  living 
In  poverty.  In  Oregon  there  was,  of 
course,  poverty,  and  too  much  of  It, 
in  my  opinion,  but  in  Oregon  the  num- 
ber of  families  with  poverty-level  In- 
comes was  17.1  percent,  only  about  half 
as  many  as  in  the  rlght-to-work  States. 
.  There  are  other  significant  facts;  mini- 
mum wage  laws,  for  example.  Only  6 
of  the  19  rlght-to-work  States  have  mini- 
mum wage  laws,  weak  as  most  State 
laws  are  in  this  category.  Only  7  of  the 
19  States  have  fair  employment  prac- 
tices laws  of  any  sort;  only  4  have 
equal  pay  laws  for  women  and  only  5 
meet  basic  standards  for  child  labor  laws. 
Oregon,  I  can  report,  has  laws  in  every 
one  of  these  categories,  and  better  laws 
than  most. 

The  wage,  hour,  and  worker  protective 
laws  of  a  State  not  only  affect  the  en- 
vironment and  living  conditions  of  a 
worker,  they  are  an  Important  influence 
on  the  development  of  good  citizens. 
And  so.  to  an  even  greater  extent,  is 
education.  The  19  rlght-to-work  States 
spent  an  averc«e  of  $395  per  pupil  in 
1964.  In  Oregon  the  expenditure  was 
$569. 

Today  we  are  reaping  the  harvest  of 
our  educational  Investments  in  our 
young,  but  the  harvest  is  a  disturbing 
one.  As  the  youngsters  come  of  age  and 
are  examined  for  selective  service,  the 
rejection  rate  in  the  mental  examinations 
is  exceedingly  high.  In  the  19  right-to- 
work  States,  the  rejection  rate  on  mental 
tests  is  38.4  percent.  In  Oregon,  the 
rate  is  8.7  percent.  At  this  critical 
moment  in  our  history  I  do  not  have  to 
remind  anyone  how  serious  a  loss  this 
Is  to  the  security  of  our  Nation. 

I  have  used  my  own  great  State  for 
purposes  of  making  these  comparisons, 
but  virtually  the  same  comparisons 
could  be  made  between  the  30  other  States 
where  the  union  shop  Is  legal,  and  the 
19  States  where  It  is  not. 

I  am  not  implying  that  these  differen- 
tials were  created  solely  by  the  so-called 
right-to-work  laws.  As  a  group,  the  19 
States  with  these  laws  have  long  been 
at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  roster  of 
American  States,  for  varying  reasons; 
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tbdr  mlafortones  have  long  been  recog- 
nized as  a  matter  of  national  concern, 
and  huge  sums  have  been  spent  from  the 
general  rerenues,  and  are  being  spent 
today,  on  efforts  to  raise  their  economies 
to  the  national  average.  But  I  do  say 
that  rlght-to-work  laws,  and  the  phi- 
losophy they  represent,  the  philosophy 
of  low  wages  and  hostility  to  unions,  to 
collective  bargaining,  and  to  organized 
labor,  helps  to  keep  these  States  at  the 
bottom,  helps  to  perpetuate  these  diffi- 
culties, and  increases  the  drain  they  Im- 
pose on  the  Federal  Treasury.  The  ban 
on  the  anion  shop  In  these  19  States  Is 
not  only  bad  for  them,  but  very  expen- 
sive for  the  rest  of  us. 

Let  me  dte  another  example  which, 
I  submit,  pinpoints  the  Impact  of  so- 
called  rfcght-to-wortc  statutes.  These 
laws  were  once  In  force  In  every  seaboard 
State  from  Virginia  to  Texas.  But  a 
number  of  years  ago,  one  State — Louisi- 
ana— repealed  its  rlght-to-work  law.  ex- 
cept for  a  very  minor  application  In 
agriculture.  The  union  shop  returned 
to  Loulriana,  and  this  year.  Louisiana 
took  the  lead,  among  the  Southern  States 
in  average  wages  paid  in  manufacturing. 
The  average  in  Louisiana  Is  now  S109.14 
a  week,  or  $4. 14  a  week  higher  than  that 
of  the  previous  leader.  Texas.  There  are 
many  among  the  rlght-to-work  advo- 
cates, I  am  sure,  who  view  high  wages 
with  dlamay.  but  I  take  the  opposite 
view;  I  oongratolate  Loiilslarm. 

I  know  that  the  expansion  of  our 
economy  is  alwlkys  dependent  upon  high 
purchasing  power  upon  the  part  of  the 
consumers  of  America.  Once  again,  as  I 
have  so  many  times  stated  from  the  floor 
in  my  20  years  in  the  Senate.  I  plead 
with  the  American  people  to  remember 
that  their  free  economy  Is  dependent  for 
Its  perpetuation  upon  the  high  purchas- 
ing power  of  aH  the  consumers  of 
Amerlea.  tiere  Is  one  Senator  who  is 
not  g/olng  to  support  a  regression  in  our 
economy.  Here  is  one  who  is  not  going 
to  vote  to  keep  14<  b>  on  the  statute  books 
when  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
it  Is  rsgresBlve  In  nature  so  far  as  its 
efcct  «m  our  eeerK>my  is  concerned. 

Just  as  low  wages  are  the  cause  of  the 
depressing  lag  in  the  rlght-to-work  States 
as  a  wh(^.  small  and  weak  unions  are  b. 
basic  cause  of  low  wages.  On  January 
10  the  Department  of  Labor  issued  a  re- 
port on  union  membership  by  States, 
which  showed  a  national  average  of 
tibaaXi  80  percent:  that  Is.  of  all  employees 
In  nohagrrfcultural  establishments  in  the 
United  States,  about  3  in  10  are  union 
ttembers.  But  the  percentage  In  the  31 
States  without  antiunion  shop  laws  was 
94  pereent.  as  against  a  little  under  15 
percent  In  the  19  rlght-to-work  States, 
llils,  at  course.  Is  Just  what  the  19  States 
intended  when  they  adopted  these  laws : 
this  was  their  purpose:  they  planned  it 
ihsAway. 

But  timy  are  paying  a  high  price  for 
their  success,  and  so  is  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  not  ^t  In  doUais,  but  In  the 
Ifnocwice.  Ill  health,  and  squalor  bred  by 
po|«r^..  I  do  ry)t  offer  a  blanket  en- 
dopement  to  every  action  of  every  union, 
txu  Moi)e  with  some  experience  both  In 
eoohoBiles  and  In  labor-quutagement  af- 
fairs, faaif  that  union  organization  is  the 


sound  way  to  insure  individual  justice 
and  Industrial  peace;  and  that  union- 
negotiated  wage  increases,  which  reflect 
the  needs  of  the  workers  and  their  in- 
creasing productivity,  are  essential  to  an 
expending  economy  and  the  prosperity  of 
all  of  us.  A  State  that  deliberately  un- 
dertakes to  cripple  its  labor  movement  is 
crippling  itself  as  well. 

CONSTITt^'TIONAL    gUESTlON 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to 
turn  to  another  point,  a  point  of  con- 
stitutional law,  which  In  itself  should  be 
enough  to  bring  about  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b).  The  Constitution  empowers 
the  Congre.ss  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  several  States.  The  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  over  la- 
bor relations,  problems,  and  disputes 
flows  from  the  interstate  commerce 
clause  primarily.  It  was  under  this 
power  that  Congress  undertook  to  legis- 
late in  the  field  of  labor  relations. 

Mr.  President,  all  the  statutes  in  the 
field  of  labor  relations  on  the  books  of 
the  Federal  Government  stem  from  the 
Interstate  commerce  clause. 

Congress  took  jurisdiction,  and  it  es- 
tablished rules  governing  enterprises 
engaged  In  interstate  commerce. 

My  basic  disagreement  with  those  who 
are  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  14ib)  in- 
volves an  Irreconcilable  difference  of 
point  of  view  over  the  application  of  the 
Interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  I  am  op- 
posed to  delegating  to  the  States  any 
Federal  power  in  respect  to  the  uniform 
application  of  constitutional  rights 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  so-called 
rlght-to-work  laws  constitute,  in  fact,  a 
delegation  to  the  States  of  a  degree  of 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Ooverrunent 
over  interstate  commerce  matters  that 
stem  from  the  interstate  commerce 
clause. 

In  my  Judgment,  every  worker  and 
every  employer  in  the  United  States,  no 
matter  what  State  he  lives  In,  should 
have  exactly  the  same  rights  under  the 
interstate  commerce  clause  that  a  work- 
er or  employer  in  any  other  State  has. 
As  I  have  said  In  many  debates  on  this 
subject  matter  in  the  Senate,  we  cannot 
segmentize  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  by  delegating  Federal  Jurisdiction 
over  any  section  of  the  Constitution  to 
the  States  and  end  up  with  a  uniform 
application  of  constitutional  guarantees 
to  all  people  in  the  United  States,  irre- 
spective of  the  State  in  which  they  have 
be  living  at  a  given  time. 

I  repeat,  many  Americans,  probably 
most  Americans,  have  never  recognized 
the  constitutional  law  issue  that  is  in- 
volved in  the  14ibi  issue.  The  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
matter  of  Industrial  relations  involving 
labor-management  relationship  stems 
100  percent  from  the  Interstate  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution.  With- 
out the  Interstate  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  the  Federal  Govern, 
ment  would  have  no  Jurisdiction  in  re- 
spect to  labor  relations. 

Mr.  President,  this  involves  an  abstrac- 
tion. It  is  always  difHcult  to  persuade 
people  to  think  in  terms  of  an  abstract 
principle  which  affects  their  relationship 
with  their  government. 


However,  I  would  have  the  American 
people  remember  Uiat  their  very  free- 
doms and  liberties  are  dependent  upon 
the  application  of  such  abstract  princi- 
ples of  government  to  their  dally  lives. 
Our  system  of  goverrmaent  by  law,  in- 
stead of  by  men,  is  founded  upon  abstract 
principles  of  government  which  we  often 
call  our  constitutional  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

Congress  delegated  to  the  States,  as  it 
has  the  power  to  do,  a  limited  authority 
over  interstate  commerce.  That  limited 
authority  Is  set  forth  In  the  right-to- 
work  law.  It  provides  that  a  State  shall 
have  the  right  to  pass  a  law  to  outlaw 
the  union  shop.  There  is  nothing  il- 
legal about  a  union  shop  In  the  absence 
of  a  rlght-to-work  law.  The  union  shop 
exists  In  31  States.  It  exists  in  my  own 
State. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  dealt  at  some 
length  In  my  speech  in  support  of  my  ar- 
gument that  the  repeal  of  section  14(bi 
would  not  impose  a  compulsory  union 
shop  upon  anyone.  It  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  majority  in  a  shop,  under 
democratic  processes,  to  vote  on  whether 
they  wish  to  be  governed,  in  their  eco- 
nomic relations  with  their  employer,  by 
a  collective- bargaining  agreement  which 
includes  a  union  shop  provision.  It  guar- 
antees to  the  employer  another  constitu- 
tional right,  about  which  I  shall  have 
something  more  to  say  later  in  my 
speech,  and  that  is  the  right  to  partic- 
ipate in  freedom  of  contract.  This  is  a 
precious  constitutional  right. 

Let  us  face  It,  Mr.  President.  What 
the  proponents  of  the  right-to-work  laws 
do  not  like  to  hear  is  that  a  right-to- 
work  Is,  in  fact,  a  law  which  seeks  to 
make  compulsory  an  open  shop  in  rlght- 
to-work  States. 

What  they  do  not  like  to  hear  is  that 
the  rlght-to-work  law  is  one  of  the  de- 
vices that  can  be  used  for  union  "bust- 
ing" In  America. 

They  do  not  like  to  have  it  pointed 
out.  The  facts  speak  for  themselves  as 
to  what  the  attitude  is  in  most  of  these 
States  In  regard  to  collective  bargain- 
ing through  unions. 

When  we  are  asking  for  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  we  are  asking  not  for  a 
provision  that  will  impose  on  a  com- 
pulsory basis  either  open  shop  or  union 
shop,  but  one  which  will  give  to  the  work- 
ers and  their  employers  the  right  to  en- 
gage in  free  collective  bargaining  as  an 
expression  of  their  constitutional  guar- 
antee of  freedom  of  contract  in  this 
country. 

When  we  outlaw  the  union  shop,  we 
take  away  from  the  employers,  as  well 
as  the  urUons,  a  precious  constitutional 
right,  the  right  of  freedom  of  contract 
under  which  an  employer  and  a  union 
can  voluntarily,  without  any  coercion- 
enter  into  an  agreement  in  which  the 
employer  says,  "For  the  considerations 
afforded  by  the  contract,  I  wish  to  hire 
all  the  men  In  my  plant  from  your  union 
hall."  That  Is  a  very  precious  freedom, 
the  freedom  of  contract. 

For  many  years  in  the  maritime  in- 
dustry I  was  the  Pacific  coast  arbitrator 
between  the  longshoremen  and  the 
steamship  companies.  The  steamship 
companies  in  their  contract  agreed  to 
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take  their  workers  from  a  union  hiring 
hall  so  loi;g  as  the  urUon  could  supply 
them  with  the  workers  who  met  the  qual- 
ifications under  the  contract. 

At  first,  the  hiring  hall  was  opposed  by 
a  substantial  number  of  the  steamship 
companies.  We  all  know  the  great  un- 
rest that  plagued  the  west  coast  for 
many  years  in  the  maritime  Industry. 

But  I  am  proud  to  stand  before  the 
Senate  to  say  that  the  parties  agreed  to 
an  arbitration  clause  in  the  maritime 
contract.  Interestingly  enough,  the 
adoption  of  that  arbitration  clause  led  to 
the  arbitration  of  almost  every  section  of 
the  contract. 

It  was  my  task  and  privilege  to  be  the 
arbitrator  when  the  record  was  made 
by  the  parties  that  led  to  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  based  on  the  arbi- 
tration award  I  handed  down. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that,  even  as  I  stand 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today,  that 
master  contract  still  prevails  on  the  west 
coast.  It  has  been  modified  only  by  the 
results  of  collective  bargaining  at  times 
for  those  revisions  which  the  parties 
themselves  have  negotiated  occasioned 
by  changing  conditions  on  the  west 
coast.  There  have  been  changes  in  re- 
gard to  wages  negotiated  between  the 
parties,  and  with  respect  to  working  con- 
ditions. 

Within  the  framework  of  that  contract 
they  arrived  at  true  arbitration  which 
still  stands.  That  contract  provided  for 
the  union  hiring  hall. 

It  was  not  very  long  after  the  contract 
was  agreed  to  that  the  shipowners  be- 
came the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the 
hiring  hall.  One  could  no  more  get  them 
to  do  away  now  with  the  union  hiring 
hall  than  one  could  get  them  to  decide 
to  go  out  of  business.  It  brought  stabil- 
ity. It  gave  them  a  grievance  procedure. 
It  put  upon  the  union  the  obligation  of 
discipline.  It  gave  management  an  ap- 
peal procedure  if  the  union  violated  the 
commitments  in  the  contract. 

In  decision  after  decision  it  was  my 
duty  to  impose  on  the  union  opinion 
after  opinion  when  I  found  it  in  violation 
of  the  contract. 

It  also  became  my  duty  to  impose  on 
shipowners  opinion  after  opinion  which 
required  them  to  live  up  to  their  hiring 
commitment. 

When  there  are  employers  who  volun- 
tarily enter  into  union  shop  agreements 
almost  all  of  them  find  that  it  brings 
labor  stability  ta  their  industry.  They 
enter  into  the  agreement  because  they 
want  the  agreement. 

I  will  not  be  one  who  would  vote  to 
deny  management  the  constitutional 
right  of  freedom  of  contract  to  enter  into 
a  good  faith  contract  with  the  labor 
union  whereby  the  employer  says,  "I 
want  my  workers  from  your  union." 

That  is  what  is  involved  in  the  union 
shop.  I  do  not  propose  to  support  a  pro- 
posal that  would  take  that  freedom  of 
contract  away  from  employers. 

That  is  why,  in  1947,  standing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  I  led  the  fight 
against  the  Taft-Hartley  bill.  One  of  my 
major  arguments,  as  the  record  will 
show,  was  the  same  constitutional  argu- 
ment I  am  making  today.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  segmentizing  the  Constitution  of 


the  United  States.    I  shall  be  no  part  of 
it. 

The  same  is  true  of  shipowners,  con- 
tractors, builders  In  the  building  trades, 
and  part  of  every  industry  in  the  coun- 
try, in  which  there  are  many  who  prefer 
nationwide  union  shop  contracts,  and 
who  cannot  exercise  this  precious  right 
of  freedom  of  contract  as  the  law  now 
stands. 

One  of  the  major  issues  involved  in 
this  debate,  that  American  management 
is  against  the  union  shop,  in  my  judg- 
ment is  not  so.  Many  thousands  of  em- 
ployers in  this  country  want  section  14 
^b)  repealed.  Industry  after  industry 
recognizes  the  unfair  competition  that 
low  labor  standards  hi  the  19  right-to- 
work  States  impose  upon  them. 

My  State  is  a  good  example,  for  its 
lumber  industry  already  is  suffering 
great  losses  in  competition  with  right- 
to-work  States.  States  in  which  low 
wages  and  low  labor  standards  are  al- 
lowed to  prevail,  because  the  workers 
are  subject  to  State  laws,  not  to  Federal 
law. 

Employers  should  be  allowed  to  exer- 
cise the  right  of  freedom  of  contract. 
They  should  be  allowed  to  enter  into 
union  shop  agreements.  That  is  why  I 
say  in  this  speech  that  when  we  outlaw 
the  union  shop,  we  take  away  from  the 
employers  as  well  as  the  unions  a  pre- 
cious constitutional  right  of  freedom  of 
contract,  under  which  an  employer  and 
a  union  can  voluntarily,  without  any  co- 
ercion, enter  into  an  agreement  in  which 
the  employer  says,  "For  the  considera- 
tions afforded  by  the  contract,  I  wish  to 
hire  all  the  men  in  my  plant  from  your 
union  hall."  The  freedom  of  contract 
is  a  very  precious  freedom. 

When  Congress  delegated  congres- 
sional control  over  Interstate  commerce 
to  this  limited  extent  m  regard  to  these 
right-to-work  laws,  it  followed  a  course 
of  action  of  discriminating,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, against  those  who  want  to  exercise 
the  previous  right  of  freedom  of  contract. 
I  opposed  such  action  in  1947  at  the 
time  of  Taft-Hartley,  and  I  oppose  it  now 
because  it  has  led  to  many  abuses.  Be- 
cause of  the  passage  of  the  rlght-to-work 
laws,  we  turned  these  workers  over  to  the 
jurisdiction  and  the  control  of  State  laws. 
That  is  what  has  happened  under  the 
right-to-work  law. 

I  have  had  experiences  with  this  prob- 
lem. I  was  appointed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy and  later  by  President  Johnson  to 
try  to  help  settle  the  very  costly  east 
coast  and  gulf  longshore  strike  in  1962 
and  1964.  We  were  able  to  reach  agree- 
ments in  States  in  which  the  right-to- 
woik  laws  did  not  exist.  However,  the 
interesting  fact  is  that  our  trouble — and 
it  cost  the  American  people  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  before  the  strike  was 
settled — was  in  the  right-to-work  States 
along  the  gulf,  States  which  are  accus- 
tomed to  exploit  Negro  longshoremen  as 
well  as  white  longshoremen. 

We  were  finally  able,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  farseeing  industrial  statesmen 
among  the  shipowners  of  America,  to  ob- 
tain application  of  the  agreement  that 
we  had  worked  out  around  the  coast  and 
into  the  Oulf  States. 


There  is  no  question  that,  on  the  basis 
of  my  experience  in  working  in  the  set- 
tling of  disputes,  right-to-work  laws  give 
rise  to  majiy  abuses.  One  of  the  abuses 
is  the  unfair  competitive  advantage 
which  the  law  gives  to  low-paying  em- 
ployers and  the  employers  who  do  not  be- 
lieve in  high  labor  standards.  Thus,  em- 
ployers in  the  non-rlght-to-work  States, 
such  as  the  employers  in  my  own  State,  in 
large  numbers  are  protesting  the  section 
14ib)  provision  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
Take  the  lumber  industry  of  my 
State — to  which  I  have  referred — placed 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage  by  the  low 
standard  lumber  areas  of  the  South  In 
which  the  right-to-work  laws  prevail, 
making  it  possible  that  workers  will  be 
subjected  to  low  wages,  rule  by  State  in- 
junctions, firing  without  cause,  and  a  loss 
of  their  precious  freedom  of  collective 
bargaining.  Let  us  face  it,  the  right- to- 
work-law  States  have  a  sordid  record  of 
antiunionism.  In  those  States  labor  ex- 
ploiters still  look  upon  workers  as  a  com- 
modity to  be  purchased  for  the  lowest 
price  possible. 

Summarizing  my  objections  on  consti- 
tutional grounds  to  the  retention  of  sec- 
tion 14(b),  I  wish  to  review  my  argu- 
ments as  follows: 

In  1947.  I  led  the  fight  in  this  body 
against  segmentizing  the  interstate 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution. 
That  is  exactly  what  Congress  did  when 
it  passed  the  Taft-Hartley  law. includ- 
ing a  delegating  to  the  States  of  certain 
powers  reserved  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  interstate  commerce 
clause.  What  is  involved  in  this  issue 
is  whether  there  shall  be  a  uniform  ap- 
plication of  the  interstate  commerce 
clause  among  the  50  States,  or  whether 
19  States  shall  be  permitted  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  an  unfortunate  delegation  of 
power  to  the  State  by  Congress  under 
that  clause.  Such  a  delegation  of  inter- 
state commerce  authority  to  the  States 
permits  them  to  maintain  the  shocking 
low  labor  conditions  that  they  maintain 
under  the  right-to-work  laws  to  the 
competitive  disadvantage  of  employers 
in  high-labor -standard  States. 

But  in  section  14ib) .  Congress  ceded  a 
part  of  that  power  back  to  the  States. 
It  authorized  the  States  to  legislate  for 
themselves  on  one  matter,  and  one 
only — the  matter  of  union  security,  pro- 
vided only  that  the  State  laws  were  more 
restrictive  than  the  Federal  law. 

This  is  a  constitutional  monstrosity. 
As  the  late  and  fondly  remembered 
Senator  Barkley  said,  when  he  Joined  me 
and  the  then  Senator  Pepper,  of  Florida, 
in  oppos'ng  this  section,  it  is  like  amend- 
ing a  Federal  law  against  counterfeiting 
to  allow  the  States  to  permit  counter- 
feiting if  they  choose.  Or.  to  relate  to  a 
measure  this  body  wil'  soon  be  consider- 
ing, it  is  like  increasing  the  Federal 
minimum  wage,  with  a  proviso  that  a 
State  can  establish  a  lower  figure  if  it 
so  desires;  and  I  might  say,  parentheti- 
cally, that  a  majority  of  the  right-to- 
work  States  would  take  that  course  if 
they  could.  But  they  cannot  do  so  under 
the  minimum  wage  law,  and  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  breach,  in  a  similar 
way,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
.oomvi 
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By  every  standard  of  law  and  equity,  a 
Federal  policy  thould  be  exactly  that — 
Federal,  applying  equally  among  all  th« 
State*,  eo  that  all  operate  under  the 
■ame  FMeral  code  In  the  same  way. 

There  la  one  final  point  I  would  like 
to  treat,  tit.  President,  before  I  con- 
clude. The  opiXHients  of  repeal  tell  us 
that  they  are  oo^the  popular  side,  that 
they  reflect  the  maiorl^  opinion  of  the 
Nation,  In  opposing  the  uniform  legality 
of  the  union  shop.  They  point  to  the 
editorials  In  newspapers  and  other 
media;  they  point  to  the  public  opinion 
polls;  and  they  point  to  their  own  mall. 
Let  me  take  them  In  order. 

"Hie  attitude  of  the  press  toward  the 
labor  movement  Is  historically  one  of 
unremitting  hostility;  and  I  suppose  it 
will  always  be,  unices  automation  pro- 
gressee  to  such  an  extent  that  publishers 
no  longer  need  any  employees  at  all,  and 
therefore  have  no  unions  with  which 
they  must  bargain.  There  are  news- 
papers that  take  a  rather  progressive 
position  on  other  social  and  econcHnlc 
Issues,  even  supporting  Democrats  on 
special  ooeaalons;  yet  these  same  news- 
papers win  Inveigh  against  the  efforts  of 
workera  in  a  local  factory  to  organise, 
and  turn  livid  at  every  strike.  Newspa- 
pers are  against  labor  as  consistently  as 
they  are  against  sin,  since  publishers 
tend  to  equate  the  two,  so  I  think  their 
views  can  be  discounted. 

Public  opinion  polls  have  been  show- 
ing a  malortty  vote  against  a  question  as 
to  whether  a  worker  should  be  forced  to 
join  a  tmlon  to  keep  his  job.  But  opinion 
polling  is  an  elusive  art,  and  I  wonder 
what  the  response  would  be  to  a  question 
as  to  whether  a  worker  whose  benefits 
derive  from  a  union  contract,  who  is  by 
law  under  the  protection  of  the  union, 
should  be  allowed  to  escape  paying  dues. 

The  opponents  of  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  are  supporting  In  reality  free 
riders.  They  are  perfectly  willing  to 
have  a  collective-bargaining  contract  ne- 
gotiated If  the  em^doyer  must  have  a 
contract  with  the  imlon;  but  they  want 
to  scuttle  that  contract,  in  effect,  by  tak- 
ing the  position  that  all  who  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  wages,  hours,  and  condi- 
tions of  employment  should  not  be  ex- 
pected at  required  to  pay  their  fair  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  agreement.  That  is 
what  labor  means  when  It  says  that  the 
opponents  of  repeal  are  supporting  the 
free  rider.  The  free  rider  position  vio- 
lates all  the  rules  of  equity  and  fairness. 

Rather  than  rely  upon  the  imponder- 
ables of  the  polls,  I  prefer  to  lock  at  the 
eisetlon  results,  in  which  all  the  people 
exprsssBd  themselves— In  the  Stete  ref- 
erendums.  In  the  contests  for  congres- 
sional seats,  and  yes.  in  the  presidential 
contests  in  whleh  section  14(b)  has  been 
a  baad-on  issue.  It  seems  to  me  that 
ttaaae  are  more  persuasive;  for  Indeed. 
there  was  a  majority  In  the  other  House, 
and  there  is  a  majority  in  this  Chamber, 
favoring  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) ;  and 
there  is  a  President  in  the  White  House 
who  also  favors  it. 

lb  nur  fallow  DemoeraU  In  the  Senate. 
I  say  that  there  is  also  the  Democratic 
Party  platform,  adopted  In  1M4  and  ap- 
movad.  bgr  the  voters.  In  a  sense,  in  the 
election  of  a  Democratic  President  and  a 


large  majority  of  Democrats  to  Con- 
gress. 

I  have  a  little  word  of  advice  to  the 
Democrats  in  Congress.  We  have  a 
duty  to  support  the  party  platform. 

I  have  the  further  advice  to  the  Dem- 
ocrats In  Congress  that  we.  as  a  party. 
have  made  a  commitment  for  the  repeal 
of  section  14(b).  Some  Democrats  are 
going  to  find  themselves,  and  they 
should  find  themselves,  in  1966  and  1968, 
subject  to  the  charge  in  those  elections: 
"If  you  do  not  repeal  section  14(b).  you 
will  not  be  keeping  your  word." 

Mr.  President,  if  there  were  a  justifi- 
cation on  the  merits  for  taking  before 
American  employers  and  American  labor 
a  case  in  opposition  to  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b).  I  would  Join  in  taking  it  be- 
fore them.  However,  it  la  not  the  mer- 
its that  have  thus  far  defeated  the 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  in  the  Senate, 
but  politics. 

It  Is  not  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon who  takes  it  to  the  political  plat- 
form. The  issue  Is  there.  My  warning 
to  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  is  that  many  of  them 
will  stay  at  home  In  1966.  and  they 
should  stay  home  if  they  are  unwilling 
to  keep  the  commitments  of  the  party. 

The  repeal  of  section  14(b)  is  right  on 
the  merits;  and  so  far  as  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  concerned,  those 
who  do  not  want  to  keep  the  party  com- 
mitment on  the  issue  should  stay  at 
home.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of 
them  will  be  left  at  home  when  the  vot- 
ers get  through  with  them  Ln  1966  and 
1968. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  arguments 
are  more  persuasive;  for  indeed,  there 
was  a  majority  in  the  other  House,  and 
there  is  a  majority  in  this  Chamber,  fa- 
voring the  repeal  of  section  14(b»;  and 
there  Is  a  President  in  the  White  House 
who  also  favors  it. 

That  places  upon  us,  as  the  majority 
party,  the  obligation  of  breaking  this 
filibuster.  The  proponents  of  repeal 
across  this  Nation  should  focus  their  eyes 
on  the  Democratic  majority  and  hold  the 
Democratic  majority  politically  resjpon- 
slble  if  the  flllbxister  Is  not  broken. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  can- 
not be  more  clear.  There  will  be  no  mis- 
understanding of  that  language  on  the 
part  of  the  voters  of  this  country. 

I  would  have  the  leaders  of  my  party 
take  note;  for  all  I  can  do  is  express  my 
sincere  forewamlngs.  and  my  sincere 
forewarning  Is.  You  cannot  sweep  it 
under  the  political  rug.  The  issue  of  the 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  cannot  be  swept 
under  the  political  rug.  The  Democratic 
Party  must  be  held  to  an  accounting,  and 
will  be  held  to  an  accounting  If  it  does 
not  keep  the  commitment  of  the  1964 
platform. 

As  for  the  argument  as  to  what  the 
mall  shows,  let  me  answer  that  for  my- 
self. I  receive  many  letters  on  this  issue, 
most  of  them  from  businessmen  in  the 
States  having  rlght-to-work  laws.  I  un- 
derstand their  personal  Interest  and  I 
am  glad  to  hear  from  them,  but  their 
self-interest  can  hardly  be  equated  with 
the  national  Interest. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  spoken  at  mod- 
erate length  on  this  question,  yet  I  have 


touched  no  more  than  the  highlights. 
My  conviction  Is  clear  and  unwavering 
that  section  14(b)  should  be  repealed: 
but  my  remarks  have  been  directed,  not 
so  much  toward  the  persuasion  of  those 
who  disagree  with  me.  but  rather  towarcl 
exposing  the  fraudulence  of  the  horri- 
ble shadows  conjured  up  by  the  14(b) 
propagandists.  This  Is  basically  a  sim- 
ple issue,  which  should  be  considered  on 
its  merits,  with  the  mature  judgment 
and  calm  reason  for  which  this  body  is  so 
Justly  famed. 

Those  who  attempt  to  becloud  the  issue 
are  seeking  only  to  disrupt  its  calm  and 
factual  oonslderation;  and  I  say  they  are 
using  these  methods  because  they  know 
their  cause  Is  otherwise  lost,  and  deserves 
to  be.  Let  us  look  to  the  truth,  and  let 
us  act  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  recognize  what 
section  14(b)  really  is.  It  is  a  device  to 
Impose  a  compulsory  open  shop  on  the 
workers  in  the  so-called  right-to-work 
States. 

The  section  should  be  repealed  in  the 
Interest  of  common  fair  play  and  con- 
stitutional justice  in  respect  to  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  workers  and  employ- 
ers everywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  (Thief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  resclndetl. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
guidance  of  Senators,  It  was  agreed  that 
I  should  have  the  fl(X)r  about  this  time — 
that  is  an  informal  agreement — and  it 
Is  imderstood  that  I  shall  expect  to  be 
through  about  2:30,  and  at  that  time  I 
shall  ask  for  a  quorum,  which  will  be 
live.  It  is  again  my  understanding  that 
that  Is  to  be  the  only  live  quorum  call  of 
the  day,  other  than  the  one  already  had. 
I  say  this,  Mr.  President,  fo.  the  guidance 
of  Senators,  and  so  that  If  any  Senator 
understands  differently.  I  may  be  cor- 
rected In  my  understanding  of  the  sit- 
uation. 


A   REPORT  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  propose 
today  to  analyze  the  monumental  strug- 
gle in  which  we  are  engaged  in  Vietnam, 
and  to  state  the  results  of  a  visit  which 
I  made  there  from  January  6-15  as  a 
member  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  fMr.  McClillavI  accom- 
panying me  on  this  visit  was  Richard  R. 
Aurelio.  my  administrative  assistant  and 
Lt.  Col.  Robert  L.  Sickler,  U.S.  Army 
escort  ofllcer.  Also  joining  my  party,  on 
authority  of  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee,  was  Congressman 
OoDKir  R.  IteiD,  of  New  York. 

I  do  not  wish  anyone  to  assiune  that 
after  spending  a  week  in  Vietnam.  I  pre- 
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tend  to  be  an  expert  on  that  country. 
This  was  a  relatively  short  trip.    But  it 

did  give  me  some  feel  of  the  situation.  I 
was  able  to  travel  throughout  South  Viet- 
nam, from  Danang  to  the  Mekong  Delta, 
and  to  talk  with  out  commanders  on  the 
ground;  with  officials  of  the  Vietnamese 
Government,  including  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter and  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  the 
Foreign  Minister,  and  other  officials; 
with  American  officials,  both  civilian  and 
military;  and  with  Vietnamese  citizens 
themselves.  I  spent  an  evening  on  the 
U.S.S.  Hancock,  visited  a  number  of  mili- 
tary Installations  and  visited  a  number  of 
villages  and  met  with  several  village 
chiefs.  I  also  had  the  opportunity  of  In- 
«)ectlng  a  very  Important  series  of 
camps,  in  which  leadership  material  for 
the  Vietnamese  villages  and  hamlets  was 
being  developed. 

The  conclusions  which  I  have  drawn, 
and  my  reasons  for  those  conclusions, 
are  not  based  alone  upon  this  trip,  for  I 
have  been  engaged  in  long  study  and 
consideration  of  the  matter. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  I  have  been  a 
most  ardent  advocate  of  a  full-scale  con- 
gressional debate  on  Vietnam,  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  hearings  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Cwnmittee.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  and 
I  introduced  in  June  of  1965  a  resolution, 
suggesting  that  it  be  the  focal  point  for 
such  debate. 

We  also  know,  however,  that  no  such 
debate  will  have  any  real  focal  point  un- 
less the  President  comes  to  us  seeking  a 
resolution  such  as  the  one  he  obtained  in 
August  1964.  Then,  and  then  only,  will 
we  be  able  to  get  the  relevant  committees 
to  "zero  in"  on  this  issue. 

I  have  asked  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  time  and  again  for  a  hearing 
on  the  resolution  Introduced  by  Senator 
Randolph  and  myself,  and  It  has  been 
denied.  I  can  perhaps  understand  why, 
because  on  a  matter  as  sensitive  and  deli- 
cate as  war  and  peace,  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  may  quite 
properly  feel  that  they  should  not  proceed 
to  engender  a  hearing  followed  by  a 
debate  unless  the  President  wishes  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  very  keenly  that 
everything  that  has  occurred  so  far  rep- 
resents a  confirmation  of  the  fact  that 
such  congressional  debate  is  urgently  re- 
quired in  the  interests  of  the  country. 
It  would  result  in  answering  the  concern 
of  millions  of  Americans,  and  it  would 
result.  In  my  judgment.  In  solidifying 
and  crystallizing  the  support  of  the 
country  for  our  basic  policy  In  Vietnam, 
with  perhaps  some  Improvements. 

I  am  convinced  that,  although  the 
country  overwhelmingly  supports  the 
President,  there  Is  a  deep  disquiet  in  the 
hearts  of  many  Americans  who  support 
the  President  as  to  where  we  are  going 
and  why.  I  believe  that  if  Congress  is 
brought  into  partnership  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  issue,  it  Is  likely  that  the 
country  will  be  very  much  more  in  favor 
of  our  policy. 

So,  as  I  start  my  observations  and  give 
my  views  and  recommendations.  I  again 
urge  the  President  to  seek  a  congressional 
debate. 

The  reason  I  express  my  views  today 
In  a  crystallized  way.  Instead  of  waiting 
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for  that  debate,  is  that  life  marches  on. 
and  decisions  must  be  made,  whether  or 
not  the  President  seeks  a  OMigresslonal 
debate.  Therefore,  If  any  Senator  wishes 
to  have  any  effect  on  those  decisions,  we 
must  take  the  only  way  open  to  us  to 
express  ourselves,  and  that  is  what  I  am 
doing  today. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  background, 
and  without  in  any  way  derogating  from 
my  conviction  concerning  congressional 
debate,  I  come  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions: 

First.  Vietnam  is  not  simply  a  local 
conflict  but  a  war  of  aggression  by  North 
Vietnam  backed  by  Communist  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  design  of 
establishing  a  Communist  dictatorship  in 
South  Vietnam.  We  are  in  this  conflict 
because  we  are  a  world  power  with  world 
responsibilities. 

Second.  The  war  in  Vietnam  is  another 
phase  in  the  struggle  of  freedom  against 
totalitarianism  and  its  outcome  will  have 
a  profound  effect  on  the  fate  of  all  Asia. 
This  Is  the  confrontation.  We  did  not 
choose  this  confrontation;  history  and 
circumstances  have  forced  it  upon  us, 
and  we  must  make  the  best  of  it. 

Third.  The  military  effort  in  the  south, 
centered  as  it  Is  on  the  coastal  enclaves, 
shows  some  hopeful  signs.  These  signs 
have  convinced  me  that  the  commitment 
of  future  resources  in  the  magnitude  pro- 
posed by  the  President  will  enhance  our 
main  purpose — giving  the  Vietnamese 
people  a  fair  chance  to  determine  their 
own  future.  Meaningful  elections  can- 
not be  held  until  the  country  Is  pacified ; 
people  cannot  vote  freely  from  fear. 

Fourth.  The  big  deficiency  In  U.S.  ac- 
tivities is  not  military,  but  economic  and 
social.  We  have  failed  to  sufficiently 
Identify  ourselves  with  those  who  favor 
economic  reform  and  with  the  social  rev- 
olution in  South  Vietnam.  I,  therefore, 
urge  the  President  to  appoint  a  Special 
Representative  for  Civil  Affairs  to  Viet- 
nam in  order  to  enlarge,  accelerate,  and 
coordinate  the  U.S.  civil  affairs  program 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Fifth.  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
namese forces  can  turn  back  North  Viet- 
nam militarily  within  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time,  perhaps  even  within  not 
more  than  2  years.  What  will  take  time 
is  the  construction  of  South  Vietnam 
sufficient  to  enable  Its  people  to  freely 
choose  their  own  way.  I  am  speaking 
of  construction  in  terms  of  land  reform, 
health,  education,  housing,  commimlca- 
tion,  and  markets.  These  tasks  are  not 
Impossible.  They  were  accomplished  In 
the  Philippines  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, with  our  aid.  This  was  accom- 
plished In  Malaya  by  the  United  King- 
dom with  equal  success. 

The  situation  in  North  Vietnam,  as  I 
see  it.  Is  an  aspect  of  the  whole  problem 
concerning  Communist  China.  Indeed. 
It  may  prove  to  be  only  a  small  aspect 
In  the  corridor  of  history,  but  it  is  an 
aspect  of  a  policy  which  is  still  develop- 
ing. I  refuse  to  agree  with  those  who 
see  the  Vietnamese  action  as  being  the 
first  step  in  some  kind  of  atomic  arms 
showdown  with  Communist  China.  I  do 
not  agree  with  that  point  of  view  at  all. 
I  am  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  ul- 
timately we  shall  find  some  way  of  living 


with  Communist  China.  Indeed,  we 
must,  in  the  interest  of  all  mankind.  We 
will  have  to  come  to  that  situation,  either 
by  negotiation.  p>erhaps  through  some 
kind  of  concessions,  and  even  by  showing 
a  little  steel  when  the  situation  requires 
It.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  in  my  opinion, 
for  the  American  people  to  look  at  this 
situation  except  upon  that  broad  can- 
vas. 

It  is  said  in  Asia  that  relations  among 
nations  are  composed  of  two  factors: 
Face  and  patience.  Let  us  never  forget 
that,  as  the  American  people  appraise  our 
Vietnam  situation. 

Let  me  also  suggest  to  all  Americans 
who  have  any  illusions  about  the  de- 
tente which  we  are  imdergolng  with  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  present  time,  that  I 
believe  the  Soviet  Union  is  ambivalent 
about  It.  On  the  one  hand,  they  would 
like  to  have  a  detente  with  us.  resulting 
In  better  relations,  more  trade,  and  cul- 
tural exchanges;  and  they  have  made 
some  moves  in  that  direction.  But.  their 
once  overriding  desire  is  that  they  be  the 
leaders  of  the  Communist  world.  Hence, 
I  believe  that  they  will  Incur  serious  risk,' 
including  the  risk  which  they  are  In- 
curring now  In  backing  and  supplying 
North  Vietnam— which  they  are  doing  to 
the  full,  in  my  judgment — but  they  are 
Incurring  that  risk  because  of  their  pri- 
ority desire  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  Com- 
munist world. 

America  had  better  understand  that 
situation,  and  be  under  no  illusions,  at 
one  and  the  same  time  that  we  seek  to 
better  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  In  various  areas,  whether  it  be  a 
nonproliferatlon  treaty,  trade,  cultural 
exchanges,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  particular 
moment,  attention  is  focused  on  the 
President's  decision  regarding  resump- 
tion of  the  bombing  of  military  targets 
and  supply  lines  In  North  Vietnam  or. 
as  an  alternative,  a  continuance  of  the 
bombing  pause,  which  began  over  a 
month  ago. 

The  President's  decision  Is  said  to  be 
imminent. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel— as  I  have  felt 
before  on  other  Issues — that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  people  are  entitled  to  know 
where  the  Senate  stands  on  this  issue. 

In  stating  my  views  as  to  the  bombing 
pause.  I  refer  only  to  the  same  ground 
rules  under  which  the  bombing  was  con- 
ducted until  the  pause  took  effect.  I  am 
against  escalation  of  the  bombing  to 
Include  large  population  centers  such  as 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong  under  present  con- 
ditions. The  President.  I  believe,  should 
decide  the  question  of  the  bombing 
pause  based  on  two  criteria:  First,  has 
the  peace  offensive  failed  to  elicit  a  posi- 
tive response  from  Hanoi;  second,  does 
the  security  of  D.S.  Forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam require  a  resiunptlon  of  the  limited 
bombing  carried  on  until  the  pause? 

Let  me  make  one  point  clear  at  the 
outset.  I  have  favored  the  U.S.  peace 
offensive  and  the  bombing  i»use  in  the 
North  In  order  to  underscore  to  the 
world  our  objectives  and  our  desire  for 
peace.  But  everything  we  can  see  In- 
dicates that  the  peace  offensive  seems 
to  have  failed.  What  remains  is  the 
continued  impact  of  world  opinion  on 
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H&nol.  Pdpinr.  and  Moscow.  It  is  true 
that  the  mlaslon  to  Moscow  of  Prime 
Minister  Harold  WllBon  ia  scheduled  for 
PebruAry  21  to  24;  and,  based  on  Infor- 
mation as  to  this  mission,  I  am  sure  the 
President  will  consider  it  as  a  factor  In 
determining  whether  to  end  or  continue 
the  bombitig  pause.  But  for  practical 
pnrpoees.  the  President  will  have  every 
right  to  consider  the  peace  offensive  to 
hare  been  rebuffed  as  of  now. 

Hanoi  has  had  35  days  to  consider 
c6mlng  to  the  peace  table,  and  nations 
an  over  the  world  have  made  unsuccess- 
ful appeals  In  one  form  or  another  seek- 
ing a  positive  response.  Instead,  Hanoi 
has  publicly  vowed  to  Intensify  the  war, 
has  urged  the  destruction  of  UJS.  "ag- 
gressors," and  has  called  for  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  South  Vietnamese  "pup- 
pets." 

Coupled  with  these  belligerent  state- 
ments has  been  the  hard  evidence  that 
Hanoi  has  used  the  lull  in  bombing  to 
repair  bridges  and  roads  and  to  acceler- 
ate Its  infiltration  of  men  and  supplies 
into  South  Vietnam.  When  I  say  hard 
evidence,  I  may  say  tliat  I  have  seen  It. 

Under  those  circumstances  we  must 
face  the  military  consequences.  This  is 
the  key  point,  and  the  key  point  which 
faces  the  President,  in  deciding  whether 
or  not  to  continue  the  pause.  Some- 
where or  somehow,  we  must  face  the 
military  facts. 

No  one  familiar  with  Vietnam  denies 
that  the  put  bombing  along  the  supply 
routes  in  North  Vietnam  has  had  an. 
adverse  effect  on  Vletcong  military  op- 
erations in  South  Vietnam.  There  are 
only  differences  of  degree  on  this  matter. 
The  fact  that  the  bombing  has  had  an 
effect,  whether  decisive  or  not,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  judgment  of  our  com- 
manders in  the  field  and  by  my  own 
observation,  as  well  as  that  ol^  many 
others. 

Let  us  also  remember  that  only  last 
year  the  Vletcong  could  live  off  the  land 
in  South  Vietnam  and  off  the  people. 
Now,  beoKuse  of  the  American  presence, 
the  Vletcong  must  receive  most  of  their 
stippUes  from  the  north. 

In  Slim,  it  is  the  President  who  has  the 
necessary  Information  in  his  hands  to 
answer  the  question  of  the  security  of 
our  torcM.  Every  American,  however. 
must  remember  that  in  this  debate  on 
bomliinc  we  are  talking  about  the  lives  of 
American  troops  and  of  exposing  them 
to  the  haaards  of  even  greater  casualties 
than  they  need  to  be  exposed  to.  This 
week  alone,  the  fUrores  show  21  killed  and 
in  wounded  among  American  forces, 
and  the  ARVN— that  is,  the  Army  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  forces — have  suf- 
fered even  greater  casualties:  209  killed 
and  404  wounded. 

There  is  much  speciilation  as  to 
whether,  if  the  bombing  is  resumed  on 
the  North  Vietnam  supply  routes  with 
the  same  limitations  as  in  the  past,  it  will 
bring  in  C!ommunist  China.  Let  us  re- 
member that  the  Conrniurrist  Chinese 
oo«dd  have  ctune  in  at  azvy  time  in  1965: 
but  they  did  not.  Moreover,  I  do  not  see 
any  new  reasons  for  the  Commimlst 
Chinese  to  change  their  minds  now.  We 
miist  always  remonber  that  they  have 
the  capaUUty  to  intervene. 


I  am  Impressed  by  the  fact  that  our 
commanders  understand  that  fact  well. 
It  is  one  reason  why  we  have  always 
taken  the  position — and  I  agree  with  the 
President  on  this — that  we  should  not 
repeat  the  Korean  war  strategy  of  send- 
ing our  troops  beyond  the  main  theater 
of  battle,  in  this  case,  South  Vietnam. 
South  Vietnam  is  hundreds  of  miles  away 
from  the  Red  Chinese  bases,  and  our 
commanders  tells  us  that  the  problem  of 
logistics,  of  supplies  and  aircraft  would 
present  such  tremendous  obstacles  that 
we  would  be  able  to  handle  their  inter- 
vention. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  we  are  not  try- 
ing to  bait  Red  China.  We  want  them  to 
stay  away,  and  that  is  why  our  actions  to 
date  have  been  limited. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  based 
on  the  criteria  I  have  given,  I  feel  that 
the  President  is  entitled  to  know  now  who 
wBl  support  him  if  he  ends  the  bombing 
pause.  And  I  believe  that,  using  the 
criteria  which  I  have  set  forth  in  mak- 
ing his  decision,  the  President  would  and 
should  have  the  supp>ort  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple if  he  decides  to  resume  the  limited 
bombing;  and  he  would  deserve  my  sup- 
port, and  I  shall  support  him. 

In  many  ways,  it  is  regrettable  that 
our  discussions  in  the  Vietnam  situation 
have  become  so  obsessed  with  the  ques- 
tion of  bombing  North  Vietnam's  supply 
lines.  This  is  really  an  ancillary  issue. 
But  It  is  symptomatic  of  a  problem  we 
In  this  country  have  had  from  the  begin- 
ning in  discussing  the  Vietnam  crisis — 
the  Interest  tends  always  to  generate 
around  the  military  aspects  of  the  strug- 
gle, when  in  fact  the  political  aspects  will 
be  far  more  decisive  as  to  realizing  the 
objectives  for  which  we  and  the  Army  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam — ARVN — are 
fighting. 

The  military  effort  is  not  the  end,  but 
the  beginning  of  the  process. 

On  my  recent  visit  to  South  Vietnam, 
I  became  convinced  that  many  of  the 
fears  and  apprehensions  which  have  been 
expressed  in  connection  with  our  mili- 
tary operations  are  in  fact  unwarranted. 

Our  military  commitment  there-^een- 
erally  in  the  presently  contemplated 
order  of  magnitude  of  190.000  to  350,000 
personnel — is  justified  by  the  nature  of 
the  struggle  and  the  issues  which  are  at 
stake.  Some  have  expressed  concern  in 
this  country  that  our  military  forces  are 
seeking  to  secure  every  acre  of  real 
estate  In  South  Vietnam  from  the  Vlet- 
cong. But  this  concern  does  not  square 
with  the  strategy  in  Vietnam.  I  found 
that  General  Westmoreland  and  other 
officers  under  his  command  tu-e  quite 
conscious  of  the  danger  of  getting  In- 
volved in  a  "bottomless  Asian  land  war. " 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  such  dan- 
ger so  long  as  we  continue  to  confine  our 
major  operations,  as  we  are  now  doing, 
to  within  30  to  50  miles  of  the  major 
coastal  Mekong  Delta  and  Saigon  areas 
of  South  Vietnsun.  These  areas  encom- 
pass most  of  the  population,  some  70  to 
80  percent,  and  they  are  within  conven- 
ient reach  of  our  air  and  naval  forces. 

1  found  our  military  command  in 
South  Vietnam  also  recognizes  that  in  a 
political  war,  the  struggle  is  for  people. 


not  real  estate,  and  that  this  is  the  strat- 
egy to  be  pursued. 

The  defeat  of  main  force  Vietcong 
units  and  North  Vietnamese  forces  is 
certainly  a  necessary  objective,  but  our 
purpose  in  waging  the  struggle  must  be 
to  establish  the  security  of  these  major 
population  areas  and  to  begin  the  process 
of  economic  and  social  construction  with- 
in these  secured  confines. 

I  do  not  find  our  military  situation 
there  so  "open-end"  as  to  engender  the 
gloomy  and  pessimistic  feeling  one  finds 
In  the  report  of  Senator  Mansfield's 
special  committee.  Militarily,  the  situa- 
tion is  at  least  encouraging.  Much  is 
made  of  the  fact  that  the  enemy  is  no 
weaker  today  relatively  speaking  than 
before  the  U.S.  military  buildup  In  South 
Vietnam.  Since  1965,  when  it  looked  like 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
would  fold,  we  have  had  an  accelerated 
and  a  new  military  approach  to  the 
situation. 

So  what  this  argument  overlooks  is 
that  the  impact  of  our  buildup  is  just 
beginning  to  be  felt.  We  have  not  yet 
overcome  all  logistic,  billeting,  and  sup- 
ply problems — but  we  are  in  the  process 
of  doing  so. 

To  say  that  the  Vietcong  today  are 
as  strong  as  they  were  a  year  ago  is  also 
questionable.  There  are  Indications, 
brought  to  my  attention  on  my  recent 
visit  to  Vietnam,  that  wlille  a  year  ago 
the  prevailing  view  among  the  South 
Vietnamese  was  that  the  Vletcong  would 
win.  the  prevailing  view  now  Is  just  the 
opposite. 

Moreover,  there  are  signs — based  on 
the  Interrogation  of  prisoners — that  the 
Vietcong  has  been  strained  by  the  in- 
creasing mobility  and  firepower  of  the 
American  and  ARVN  forces,  that  its  dis- 
cipline and  morale  have  suffered,  and 
that  it  Is  having  increasing  diCBcultles 
in  recruitment  and  in  providing  supplies 
to  its  troops. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  hot  wish  to  over- 
estimate this  point.  I  know,  having  my- 
self served  in  the  Armed  Forces,  that 
although  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Vietcong  might  be  weakening  in  their 
capability  and  determination,  they  can- 
not be  counted  out.  But  it  would  also  be 
a  mistake  to  underestimate  the  impact 
of  our  military  operations  on  the  Viet- 
cong. I  foimd  the  Mansfield  committee 
report  overly  gloomy  on  this  point. 

Also,  I  believe  that  we  In  the  United 
States  must  not  make  the  mistake  the 
administration  made  a  year  ago.  At  that 
time,  the  administration  presented  to  us 
many  optimistic  reports.  I  am  sure  they 
were  made  in  good  faith  and  based  on 
information  that  Secretary  McNamara 
and  others  thought  was  reliable.  We 
did  not  "win  the  struggle"  in  a  year.  Our 
troops  are  still  there  and  there  will,  un- 
happily, be  more  to  go. 

I  have  further  observation  on  ground 
action.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  this  mat- 
ter, but  I  believe  the  morale  of  our  troops 
is  very  high.  The  caliber  of  those  In 
command  of  our  military  establlsimient 
in  Vietnam  impressed  me  greatly.  And 
I  was  greatly  impressed  also  by  the  ex- 
cellent relationsiiip  between  officers  and 
men. 
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I  saw  many  New  Yorkers  out  among 
the  troops.  I  personally  talked  with  500 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  from  New 
York.  I  found  among  them,  with  one  ex- 
ception— 499  to  1— a  clear  understand- 
ing of  our  objective  and  mission,  which 
was  a  source  of  great  pride  to  me  as  an 
American  and  as  a  Senator. 

I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  with  re- 
spect to  parlor  conversations  I  have  had 
in  the  United  States  about  the  under- 
standing of  the  reasons  we  are  in  Viet- 
nam and  what  it  is  about. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection  I  wish 
to  say  a  word  to  my  fellow  liberals.  I 
have  been  frequently  called  a  liberal,  and 
I  have  always  been  proud  of  it.  But 
what  I  have  just  said  in  support  of  our 
military  operations  in  Vietnam  finds  me 
obviously  at  variance  with  some  part 
of  the  liberal  community,  a  community 
to  which  I  am  proud  to  belong. 

I  have  given  long  and  studied  consid- 
eration to  their  point  of  view.  But  I  can- 
not a,?ree  with  it.  I  believe  the  struggle 
in  Vietnam  is  worthy  of  the  United 
States.  I  believe  it  is  worthy  of  the 
cause  of  freedom.  I  believe  it  needs  to 
be  waged  and  I  believe  it  deserves  the 
support  of  the  liberals. 

South  Vietnam  is  the  zone  of  contact 
in  the  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  Asia. 
And  those  who  see  it  as  anyttiing  else 
are  fooling  themselves. 

The  issues  are  no  less  vital  to  our  na- 
tional interest  than  were  the  issues  in- 
volved in  our  aid  to  Greece  in  1947,  when 
the  Truman  doctrine  was  proclaimed, 
when,  as  a  freshman  Representative 
from  New  York,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
working  for  it  and  voting  for  it. 

The  liberal  community's  reservations 
were  overcome  at  that  time,  because  of 
the  realization  that  it  was  an  example 
of  internal  subversion,  directed,  supplied, 
and  controlled  by  external  Communist 
forces  seeking  to  hasten  a  dictatorship. 
It  was  In  our  national  interest  to  meet 
such  Communist  aggression  in  South- 
eastern and  Eastern  Europe,  and  to  con- 
tain such  Communist  expansion;  and  we 
did  it  with  bipartisan  support. 

We  faced  another  example  of  Com- 
munist aggression  in  South  Korea,  when 
it  was  invaded  by  organized  Communist 
units  from  Communist  China,  and  we 
a?aln  met  the  threat. 

We  met  this  threat  at  great  cost.  It 
was  the  same  basic  threat  as  we  now 
face.  We  had  reasonable  enough  suc- 
cess. No  one  can  concede  that  Korea 
IS  perfect,  but  it  Is  better  off  than  it 
would  have  been.  I  believe  we  have  a 
good  prospect  for  doing  the  same  thing 
in  South  Vietnam,  to  justify  the  cost. 

I  should  like  to  say,  again  paren- 
thetically, in  connection  with  my  re- 
marks, one  other  thing:  I  think  the 
sense  of  normssurance  among  many  of 
the  people  in  the  country  with  respect 
to  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam  has 
t«nded.  in  a  most  unfortunate  way.  to 
depreciate  the  sacrifices  of  our  troops 
there.  If  there  is  nothing  else  that  is 
remembered  from  what  I  say  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  this  afternoon,  I  hope  that 
the  country  will  be  roused  in  its 
conscience  to  recognize  that  every  one 
of  the  men  and  women  who  fall  or  are 
wounded  In  South  Vietnam  Is  as  heroic 


as  any  soldier  of  the  United  States  who 
fought  m  any  war  of  the  UrUted  States — 
the  War  of  the  Revolution,  the  Civil  War, 
the  Spanish -American  War,  World  War 
I,  or  World  War  II.     These  men  and 
women  are  entitled  to  the  deep  gratitude 
of  every  American,  because  they  are  fall- 
ing in  a  cause.    We  may  be  right  or  we 
may  be  wrong,  but  it  is  a  cause  which 
is  dedicated  to  the  well-being  of  a  na- 
tion, to  some  rule  of  law,  to  some  rule 
ol  order  in  the  world,  and  to  the  fact 
that  people  cannot  get  away  with  naked 
aggression.     We  do  much  talking  after 
the  fact  about   the   Munichs   and    the 
Rulu-s  and  the  Manchurias.     We   are 
fighting  to  prevent  repetitioris  of  these. 
Today,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
errors  of  commission  and  omission  in 
our  policy  in  southeast  Asia  in  the  past, 
the  incontrovertible  fact  is  that  the  con- 
frontation between  freedom  and  totali- 
tarianism in  Asia  is  now  in  Vietnam. 
We  did  not  choose  this  battleground; 
history  chose  it  for  us.     It  is  clear  to 
me — and  I  think  it  is  clear  on  the  evi- 
dence— that    the    Vietcong    is   directed, 
supplied,  and  controlled  by  a  Communist 
state — North  Vietnam — that  seeks  to  ex- 
pand   Commimlst -controlled    areas,    to 
destroy  the  chance  for  freedom,  and  to 
humihate  the  United  States,  freedom's 
most  effective  defender  in  Asia.    Even 
if  the  action  began  as  a  local  Insurgency, 
which  is  questionable,  it  certainly  is  not 
one  now. 

While  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  with- 
in our  capability  militarily  to  secure 
within  a  period  of  a  few  years  the  major 
population  and  rice-growing  centers  of 
South  Vietnam.  I  am  not  so  optimistic 
that  our  Government  and  our  people  are 
prepared  for  the  tremendous  task  fac- 
ing us  over  a  much  longer  period  to 
make  certain  that  the  purpose  of  the 
war  is  not  lost. 

I  reject  the  word  "victory,"  which  I 
think  is  not  appropriate  to  what  we  are 
doing  in  Vietnam.  Much  needs  to  be 
done  to  identify  our  country  more  dy- 
namically with  the  social  revolution 
which  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  so 
fervently  desire,  and  on  which  they  have 
spent  so  many  lives. 

So  much  needs  to  be  done  to  win  the 
people  over  to  democratic  ideals,  to  self- 
determination,  to  bring  about  truly  rep- 
resentative government  through  free 
elections,  to  shake  up  the  vested  Inter- 
ests which  for  so  long  have  ex- 
ploited the  peasants,  and  to  get  under- 
way meaningful  programs  of  land  re- 
form, medical  care,  education,  housing, 
markets,  and  roewis. 

Our  efforts  in  the  political,  social,  and 
economic  areas  seem  to  me  to  be  far 
from  adequate.  We  seem  to  be  doing 
many  Uttle  things,  but  none  of  them 
very  well.  We  have  there  a  number  of 
highly  capable  individuals  who  have  an 
impressive  understanding  of  Vietnamese 
problems,  and  all  of  them  are  working 
hard  in  diversified  areas,  but  none  of  this 
work  is  being  done  on  a  highly  urgent 
basis,  nor  on  a  large  enough  scale;  and 
beyond  all  else,  whatever  else  may  be 
said  about  It,  the  work  is  uncoordinated. 
The  real  question,  then,  is,  That  if  we 
prevail — and,  Indeed,  I  believe  we  shall — 
In  the  military  struggle,  can  we  do  some- 


thing with  our  achievement?  Can  we 
do  something  with  the  fruit  of  pacifica- 
tion of  major  parts  of  the  country?  Can 
we  do  something  about  the  development 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  worthy  of  the 
effort  we  have  put  into  the  struggle 
something  which  will  be  geared  to  the 
purpose  for  which  we  have  fought  in 
Asia? 

I  point  out  that  there  are  special  con- 
ditions in  South  Vietnam  which  might 
conceivably  enable  it  to  be  a  beacon, 
like  West  Berlin,  In  Conomunist  land. 
For  one,  Vietnam  is  a  country  which  Is 
essentially  concentrated  on  the  coast. 
Tliat  is  a  very  important  point,  because 
the  country  is  within  reach  of  sea  and 
air  power.  For  another,  Vietnam  has  a 
relatively  small  population,  about  14  mil- 
lion. There  is  plenty  of  land,  and  thus 
plenty  of  room  in  which  to  move  around. 
Third,  it  Is  a  country  which  is  not 
only  self-sufficient  in  food,  which  is  a 
very  important  point  in  trying  to  make 
something  of  a  viable  and  model  state 
out  of  it:  it  has  a  surplus  of  food  for  ex- 
port to  other  Asian  nations.  Vietnam 
has  been  traditionally  a  granary  for 
other  nations. 

Fourth,  as  the  President  pointed  out 
many  months  ago  in  his  speech  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  the  Mekong  River  Delta  is  ca- 
pable of  very  important  power,  reclama- 
tion, navigation,  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment, and  the  United  States  is  prepared 
to  put  large  aid  at  the  disposal  of  Viet- 
nam—the whole  area,  Including  North 
Vietnam — In  order  to  bring  about  eco- 
nomic improvement  in  that  area. 

So  there  are  real  possibilities  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  we  should  emphasize  the 
positive  as  well  as  the  negative. 

That  brings  us  to  a  question  in  which 
I  was  much  interested  when  I  visited 
Vietnam,  and  upon  which  I  should  like 
to  say  something  now:  that  is,  the  will 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  Let  us 
never  forget  that  we  are  there  not  be- 
cause this  is  America's  show,  but  because 
we  are  trjing  to  help  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  retain  their  freedom  If  they 
wish  it.  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
that— if  they  wish  it.  Therefore,  to  as- 
certain what  is  their  will  becomes  a  crit- 
ically important  factor  in  the  American 
presence,  for  I  feel  that  the  United  States 
should  not  be  there  unless  the  United 
States  Is  really  wanted.  But  I  feel  also 
that  having  given  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam an  opportimlty,  without  fear,  with- 
out terror,  to  choose  their  own  course, 
we  shall  have  to  abide  by  their  decision. 
If  there  are  a  few  members  of  the  Viet- 
namese Government  whom  we  do  not 
like,  that  is  just  too  bad.  That  is  en- 
demic in  the  kind  of  society  we  want. 
All  we  seek  Is  the  opportunity:  we  can- 
not dictate  the  terms.  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  the  world  understand 
clearly  that  that  is  the  American  atti- 
tude. 

What  is  the  will  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam?  It  Is  quite  clear  to  me  that  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  determine  the 
will  of  the  people  at  this  time,  either  by 
election  or  otherwise. 

While  we  must  seek  to  get  a  free  and 
genuine  expression  of  that  will  at  the 
earliest  opportunity — and  in  that  re- 
spect, some  kind  of  a  plebiscite  or  other 
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TOte  under  the  ausplees  of  the  United 
Nattons  might  prowe  Tery  u«ful — we 
Bost  realise  that  we  cannot  get  an  honest 
exprcMton  from  the  people  at  South 
Vietnam  until  we  reduce  certain  impedi- 
ment! to  an  honest  expression — namely. 
the  fear  of  the  Vletcong  terror  tactics,  the 
fear  of  their  leaders,  and  even  the  fear 
of  the  American  troops. 

We  mxist  understand  that  this  is  a 
people  who  have  suffered  the  scourge  of 
war  for  something  like  IB  years,  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n,  and  even  before  by 
Japanese  occupation.  We  must  remem- 
ber, too,  that,  in  additicm  the  Vletcong 
terrorists  have  killed  as  many  as  11,000 
village  officials  and  hamlet  ofDclals  In 
South  Vletoiam  in  1  year,  19«5.  Trans- 
lated into  U.S.  population  figures,  this 
would  be  SSO.OOO  miinicipal  officials. 

This  is  the  impact  which  those  people 
have  suffered. 

If  the  South  Vietnamese  were  to  vote 
today,  they  would  vote  In  whatever  man- 
ner they  believe  would  be  the  least  likely 
to  get  them  Injiired  or  killed. 

Nor  can  we  achieve  em  honest  test  for 
freedom  tmtU  the  proper  economic  and 
social  reforms  are  established.  One 
study,  which  has  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion. Indira tfn  that  most  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  who  are  attracted  to  the 
VletooDg  do  so  for  mostly  economic  and 
social  reasons,  while  they  pointedly  agree 
that  the  Vletcong  has  little  or  no  relation 
to  freedom.  In  other  words,  conditions 
are  such  that  many  people  In  Vietnam 
prefer  security  to  freedom  and  even 
bread.  That  is  our  challenge.  We  must 
see  to  it  that  South  Vietnam,  with  our 
assistance,  brings  about  a  substantial 
change  in  conditions  that  will  give  free- 
dom an  honest  chimce. 

Our  strategy  for  doing  this  has  been  a 
pacification  program.  Hence,  when  the 
military  has  made  a  hamlet  physically 
aeoure  from  Vletcong  attack,  the  Oov- 
enunant  should  be  able  to  move  in.  and 
bring  about  necessary  economic  and  so- 
cial reforms.  We  are  told  that  of  the 
16,000  hamlets  in  South  Vietnam,  about 
SJOO  are  now  pacified.  Many  regard  this 
figure  as  an  exaggeration,  but  even  if 
true,  the  ^i<t«*"»*""«  ot  the  problons  are 
great  Indeed. 

The  matter  of  pacification  Is  so  urgent 
that  our  Annad  Forces  in  the  areas  in 
which  they  operate,  the  perimeters  in 
whloh  they  are  established,  are  now 
makl'^g  it  a  practice  to  move  out  Into  the 
vUlages  in  those  perimeters  in  an  effort 
to  bring  about  pacification,  reform,  smd 
better  conditions. 

That  la  one  of  the  reftaons  why  I  said 
t^^  part  of  the  effort  in  Vietnam  is  most 
tukooordlnated.  but  It  is  the  most  Impor- 
tant, in  XDj  Judgment  That  is  what  we 
are  then  for,  and  it  is  an  effort  in  which 
there  is  little  efficiency.  The  individuals 
are  not  working  20  hours  a  day,  but  that 
la  beeauae  we  have  not  seen  fit,  in  a  gov- 
vniMntal  sense,  to  recognise  the  need 
for  giving  that  effort  a  high  priority  and 
BMUdiif  it  our  No.  1  effort 

Our  pacification  program  has  oper- 
ated aomewhat  in  a  haphaiard  way,  in 
the  handa  of  a  number  of  agencies.  For 
fTTMwpiJi  It  Is  being  carried  on  by  the 
nUUtary  fotmatkms  themselves.  The  ef- 
fort is  being  carried  on  by  the  U.S.  Oper- 


ations Mission — U80M — which  is  the  aid 
agency  for  South  Vietnam.  It  is  being 
carried  on  by  an  organization  called 
JUSPAO— Joint  U.S.  PubUc  Affairs  Of- 
fice— which  Includes  the  USIA,  and  it  is 
being  carried  on  by  other  agencies  in 
South  Vietnam.  However,  none  of  these 
has  the  priority  or  the  flnanclal  ability  to 
get  the  Job  done. 

To  tie  these  efforts  together,  and  to 
give  them  purpose,  urgency,  and  direc- 
tion, the  President  should  appoint  a  Spe- 
cial Representative,  analogous  to  the  title 
given  to  Averell  Harriman  in  connection 
with  the  Marshall  plan  in  1948  and  1949. 
This  Special  Representative  would  have 
the  final  authority  in  coordinating  all  of 
the  activities  In  aid  and  information  of 
the  United  States  which  is  being  pursued 
by  the  various  sigencles,  including  the 
military. 

This  Special  Representative  would  Bdso 
have  the  mission  of  bringing  alxnit  the 
establishment  of  an  in-country  advisory 
committee  on  aid  for  coordinating  mech- 
anisms broadly  representative  of  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

It  Is  extremely  important  to  have  self- 
help  and  participation  of  an  indigenous 
character.  There  should  be  complete 
authority  in  coordinating  American  civil 
affairs  efforts.  There  should  be  author- 
ity to  bring  together  a  representative 
committee  of  the  Government  and  people 
of  South  Vietnam  to  help  in  respect  of 
the  matter.  The  American  voluntary 
organizations  and  the  general  private 
U.S.  sector,  ought  to  be  brought  into  the 
effort,  thus  giving  the  American  people  a 
more  direct  interest  in  the  success  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  reconstruction  of  the 
R^ublic  of  Vietnam. 

In  short,  I  recommend  that  we  expand 
pacification  efforts  dramatically,  that  we 
place  them  under  one  overall  director, 
and  that  a  mskJor  effort  be  made  to  enlist 
U.S.  citizens  and  business  participation 
in  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  to  indicate  what  can  be 
done,  I  report  to  the  Senate  on  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  efforts  in  this  pac- 
ification field  which  I  inspected  on  my 
visit  to  Vietnam.  This  concerns  the  es- 
tablishment, with  the  U.S.  assistance,  of 
a  political-action  training  school  at  a 
place  called  Vung  Tau,  southeast  of 
Saigon. 

I  personally  inspected  three  camps 
which  are  concerned  In  this  effort.  Al- 
most 3,000  students  are  being  trained 
now  to  become  pacification  cadres  in  the 
various  hamlets. 

There  are  said  to  be  23.000  men  al- 
ready— and  some  women — being  trained 
in  nursing  and  medical  care,  operating 
as  cadres  at  this  time. 

A  cadre  consists  of  40  persons  and 
they  are  really  a  kind  of  armed  para- 
milltar}'  peace  corps.  They  move  into  a 
hamlet  for  a  period  of  months,  3  or  4 
months,  to  protect  and  to  buck  up  the 
local  people,  and  also  to  serve  them  in 
any  waiy  possible. 

They  will  help  the  people  gather  crops, 
run  a  health  clinic,  put  through  a  road, 
a  drainage  ditch,  and  do  whatever  else 
may  be  required  in  an  attempt  to  awaken 
in  the  people  a  consciousness  of  nation- 
hood which,  in  the  main,  they  do  not 
have  now. 


The  goal  for  this  year  is  to  achieve  a 
force  of  43,000,  with  the  hope  of  pacify- 
ing another  1,000  or  more  hamlets  in 
1966. 

Given  a  fleure  of  roughly  15,000,  with 
a  claimed  3.800  amenable  to  some  gov- 
ernmental control,  and  a  thousand  ex- 
pected to  be  added  in  1966,  it  is  very 
clear  that  this  is  not  an  American-sized 
type  of  effort.  It  certainly  does  not  have 
the  priority  which  the  situation  requires. 

I  point  out,  also,  that  there  are  some 
600,000  refugees  In  that  part  of  Vietnam 
under  the  control  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Government,  rather  than  imder  the 
Vletcong  control. 

It  Is  highly  significant  that  when  peo- 
ple have  fled  from  their  homes  because 
of  Vletcong  terror,  they  have  not  moved 
in  with  the  Vletcong.  No  one  ever  looks 
to  the  Communists  to  give  them  a  help- 
ing hand.  Even  the  most  illiterate  peas- 
ant knows  that  if  he  wants  bread,  shel- 
ter, or  security,  he  must  go  to  the  Amer- 
ican side  or  to  the  side  of  those  with 
whom  we  are  worltlng.  They  never  go 
to  the  Communist  side. 

It  is  a  fantastic  thing,  and  yet  somehow 
or  other  we  are  unable  to  make  this 
count  ELS  the  great  political  fact  that  it 
is.  But  there  are  some  600,000  Viet- 
namese refugees  who  have  moved  over 
to  our  side,  and  they,  in  terms  of  the 
pacification  program,  represent  a  great 
opportunity.  Those  600,000  have  the 
potential  for  becoming  a  vast  cadre.  They 
are  within  our  perimeters,  where  we  can 
give  th«n  the  same  kind  of  concern, 
training  and  interest  that  we  are  giving 
the  cadres  which  I  have  already  de- 
scribed. I  hope  very  much  we  will  attack 
that  job  in  the  massive  way  which  it 
deserves. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the   Senator  yield? 

Mr.JAVrrs.   I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  read  carefully 
the  Senator's  talk,  which  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  yesterday,  and  thank  him 
for  his  wise  suid  thoughtful  discussion  of 
the  Vietnamese  problems. 

I  was  especially  interested  in  what  he 
says  about  the  Political  Action  Teams. 
I,  too,  went  down  to  see  them  at  Vung 
Tau.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  those 
relatively  unschooled  youngsters,  men  out 
of  the  various  villages,  could  have  the 
interest  in  national  and  international  af- 
fairs  that  they   have. 

In  one  class,  while  they  were  all  squat- 
ting on  the  concrete  floor,  a  student  was 
criticizing  the  instructor  for  not  giving 
them  the  truth  about  General  de  Gaulle. 
The  student  felt  he  was  plajring  for  time, 
and  opposing  us  because  eventually  he 
wanted  to  come  back  and  rim  Vietnam. 
The  instructor  disagreed. 

In  another  class,  where  two  of  the 
students  themselves  were  arguing  among 
themselves — Captain  Mai  was  my  inter- 
preter, as  I  am  sure  he  was  the  Sena- 
tor's— one  student  was  asking  whether  It 
was  not  true  that  England  dominated 
the  Afro-Asian  bloc.  Another  said, 
"That  not  true.  Prove  it.  Give  us  the 
name  of  the  Englishman  who  leads  the 
domination."  I  mention  these  two  in- 
cidents because  it  shows  their  tremen- 
dous Interest  in  world  affairs  as  well  as 
their  own  problems  in  their  own  coun- 


try. I  consider  one  of  the  most  con- 
structive and  interestitig  aspects  of  my 
recent  trip  was  the  opportunity  to  observe 
the  training  of  these  Political  Action 
Teams. 

Let  me  again  congratulate  the  Senator 
on  his  fine  address. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
friend  frcon  Missouri,  and  must  tell  him 
that  my  ability  to  see  so  much  of  Viet- 
nam was  largely  because  of  the  fact  that 
he  left  word,  before  he  left  the  country, 
to  trust  me  completely. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  puts 
it  a  little  differently  than  would  I.  I  did 
say  "There  is  a  voice  in  the  United  States 
which  has  great  weight,  not  only  on  his 
side,  but  also  on  ours.  If  you  will  tell 
him  the  story,  he  will  tell  it  well  to  the 
country." 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  yield 
further? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  should  also  Uke 
to  congratulate  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  his  learned,  sincere  remarks  on 
the  situation  in  southeast  Asia. 

As  senior  Senator  from  Maryland,  I 
aJso  visited  Vietnam  in  the  latter  part 
of  October  and  November,  and  reached 
similar  conclusions. 

I  should  like  to  comment  upon  one 
aspect  of  the  remarks  made  Just  a  mo- 
ment ago  by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
namely,  the  morale  and  the  training  of 
our  people  there.  As  an  old  soldier  my- 
self, and  as  one  who  had  the  opportunity 
actually  to  spend  a  week  in  the  field  with 
the  3d  Marine  Division,  commanded  by 
Gen.  Lewis  Walt,  I  found  that  the  mo- 
rale and  purpose  and  training  of  our 
people  there  was  as  good  as  I  have  ever 
seen  under  any  circumstances  hereto- 
fore. The  men  knew  what  they  were 
doing;  they  were  well-led  by  NCO's  and 
officers,  by  and  large,  far  more  experi- 
enced and  older  than  the  officers  and 
NCO's  we  had  in  Worid  War  H. 

From  time  to  time,  they  asked  me  two 
questions.  The  first:  "Are  the  people  at 
home  proud  of  us?  Do  they  understand 
why  we  are  here?"  And  second:  "Why 
do  some  of  our  young  men  oppose  us, 
and  bum  their  draft  cards  or  dodge  the 
draft?" 

I  answered.  "All  America  is  very  proud 
of  you,  and  only  a  very  small  but  at  times 
vooaJ  minority  try  to  evade  the  laws  of 
our  land  and  burn  their  draft  cards." 

But  it  gaVe  me  a  feeling  of  great  pride 
in  the  men  of  the  Marine  division  I  visit- 
ed, the  1st  Cavalry  Division  that  I  visit- 
ed, and  the  173d  Brigade,  to  see  how  well 
trained  and  proud  these  men  were,  and 
how  well  they  understood  why  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  there. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  extremely  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland  for  his 
constructive  intercession.  I  know  that  he 
would  wish  to  add  two  additional  units, 
which  perhaps  have  arrived  there  since 
my  colleague  was  there,  namely,  the  1st 
Infantry  Division— the  Big  Red  1— and 
the  elements  of  the  25th  Ertvlsion  which 
are  now  there.  I  assure  the  Senator  that 
everything  he  says  about  our  military 
personnel  is  borne  out  by  those  addi- 
tional units  as  well  as  the  others,  which 
I  also  visited. 


I  now  bring  my  remarks  to  a  conclu- 
sion. There  is  no  question  that  we  have 
never  labored  under  the  illusion  here  that 
there  is  a  representative  government  in 
South  Vietnam.  Therefore  we  must 
accept  the  fact,  suid  live  with  it,  that 
the  United  States  is  likely  to  be  the 
dominant  influence  in  South  Vietnam  for 
a  considerable  period.  Thus  our  efforts 
must  be  directed  toward  building  up 
those  institutions  which  can  make  self- 
determination — and  that  is  all  we  seek. 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  ever  emphasize 
that  enough.  Our  Job  must  be  to  build 
up  those  institutions  which  can  make 
self-determination  viable  and  visible; 
and  the  way  to  do  that  is  not  merely  to 
talk  about  It  or  to  nibble  at  the  problem. 
It  must  be  done  by  giving  the  country  a 
chance  to  have  peace  and  more  security 
to  produce  the  personalities  and  condi- 
tions which  will  Improve  its  opportunities 
for  a  representative  government. 

A  grave  deficiency  in  the  American 
attitude  toward  Vietnam  is  the  fact  that 
while  we  have  emphasized  the  grimness 
of  the  military  straggle  and  its  anti- 
Communist  nature,  we  have  failed  to  em- 
phasize the  opportunities  of  really 
achieving  a  success  for  free  institutions 
in  combination  with  social  and  economic 
reform.  The  American  people,  and  the 
Congress,  must  be  prepared  for  difficult 
decisions  and  long-range  commitments. 
The  Vietnam  conflict  must  be  understood 
as  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  for  Asia. 

I  hope  to  address  myself  soon  to  a  re- 
view of  our  China  policy,  of  which  Viet- 
nam is  but  a  facet.  We  must  be  ready  to 
Journey  sdong  a  very  long  road,  well 
worth  It  because  it  is  in  pursuit  of  our 
national  security  and  the  survival  of 
freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  axe  deeply  concerned 
about  casualties,  that  in  this  grim  world 
the  question  of  casualties  is  relative. 
The  question  of  casualties  is.  Shall  we 
have  hundreds  or  even  thousands  today, 
or  millions  tomorrow? 

I  am  no  child,  and  I  know  that  we  do 
not  necessarily  lead  to  a  world  which  is 
relatively  free  from  war  by  waging  war. 
But  I  do  not  believe,  either,  that  we  can 
fail  to  face  the  issue  on  occasion.  We  do 
our  utmost  to  minimize  it,  but  sometimes 
there  is  no  other  answer,  whether  it  is 
against  a  mad  gunman  on  some  city 
street,  or  whether  it  is  against  a  nation 
which  has  gone  slightly  mad,  or  whether 
we  are  faced  with  frustration,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be  that  is  causing  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  to  act  as  they  do. 

Mr.  President,  the  Irresistible  tide  of 
world  events  at  this  time  requires,  in  my 
Judgment,  that  our  action  in  respect  to 
endeavoring  to  win  the  world  to  a  condi- 
tion of  peace  and  freedom  necessitates 
a  continuing  deep  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. I  know  that  all  of  us — I  think 
there  is  no  exception  in  the  Senate — 
understand  that  this  Is  not  the  way  In 
which  we  would  seek  to  Eichieve  the  great 
result  to  which  we  are  dedicated  for  all 
mankind,  but  that  it  wiU  require  a  va- 
riety of  means,  mainly  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  construction,  and  economic  and  so- 
cial development,  and  the  love  of  those 
values  which  are  the  values  of  freedom; 
and  that  at  s(Hne  time,  somewhere,  we 


must  be  prepared  to  face  the  issue  of 
life  itself. 

If  the  Conmiunists  count  on  the  fact 
that  whenever  casualties  are  involved, 
we  are  going  to  run,  then  we  are  through. 

Sometime,  somewhere,  somehow,  they 
must  understand  that  they  have  to  face 
the  same  thing  they  are  always  bragging 
about;  namely,  a  love  of  the  ideal  which 
is  superior  to  life  Itself.  That  Is  the  con- 
frontation which  is  forced  upon  us  by 
the  circumstances  of  history.  I  have  de- 
scribed the  means  as  accurately  as  I  can 
within  the  competence  of  this  Nation, 
consistent  with  its  other  responsibilities, 
wlilch  I  believe  are  worth  the  national 
interest  to  devote  to  its  purpose  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahcxna? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  frc«n 
New  York  for  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
splendid  isolation  and  definition  of  the 
decision  which  now  faces  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  the  question  of 
the  resumption  of  bombing  in  North 
Vietnam. 

I  agree  with  the  statement  of  the  late 
distinguished  Senator  Vandenberg, 
which  I  paraphrase,  when  he  declared 
that  everyone  in  the  Senate  wishes  to 
be  consulted  at  the  time  of  "takeoff," 
but  we  will  stand  with  the  President  at 
the  "crash  landing."  I  also  agree  with 
the  statement  of  the  distingiilshed  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  who 
stated,  "Our  flag  is  committed;  and  when 
our  flag  is  committed,  we  must  support 
it." 

Second,  I  believe  the  conclusion  which 
has  been  drawn  by  the  Senator  frwn 
New  York  so  very  well  is  an  accurate 
one;  namely,  that  the  decision  facing 
the  President  on  resimiptlon  of  bombing 
in  North  Vietnam  is  essentially  a  mili- 
tary decision  and  not  a  political  decision. 

As  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
properly  recognized,  military  decisions 
cannot  properly  be  made  in  the  Senate, 
but  are  decisions  to  be  made  by  the  con- 
stitutional Commander  in  Chief,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  although 
we  are  not  precluded,  of  course,  from 
serving  In  an  advisory  capacity.  But,  we 
must  understand  that  this  is  a  mili- 
tary decision.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  very  well  set  out  the  criteria 
which  must  be  in  the  mind  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  which  are  in  the  mind  of  the 
President;  namely,  one.  he  must  flr^t 
assess  the  kind  of  response  we  have  re- 
ceived to  our  peace  offensive;  second, 
he  must  assess  the  military  situation, 
whether  it  is  necessary  militarily  to  re- 
sume bombing  in  order  to  support  our 
commitment  to  our  men  who  are  In  Viet- 
nam. Only  the  President  has  the  com- 
plete facts  and  the  dally  Intelligence 
reports. 

Consequently,  I  conclude,  as  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  con- 
cluded, that  if  the  President  does  make 
this  decision,  it  will  be  a  military  de- 
cision which  I  am  sure  the  Senate,  the 
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:  louM  o(  RcpresenUtlves,  and  the  peoi^ 
I  f  this  country  will  support. 

I  would  think  that  that  would  have 
I  0  be  our  position,  If  sueh  a  decision  were 
!  [lade,  and  I  would  think  that  It  would 
I  e  our  proper  responsibility  in  the  Sen- 
I  te,  under  the  Constitution,  to  devote 
(ursrtves.  both  privately  and  publicly. 
'  0  exploring  all  sorts  of  methods  by 
uhlch  the  war  might  honorably  be 
I  Tt>i«ht  to  an  end,  and  how,  once  it  had 
1  een  brought  to  an  end,  we  should  aet 
t  hiereafter. 

I  believe  that  is  our  proper  sphere;  and 
t  tie  Senator  from  New  York  has  very  well 

I  oen  to  his  responslbfllty  as  a  Senator 

I I  that  respect,  to  say  to  the  President, 
t )  the  people  of  this  country,  and  to  all 
t  M  people  of  the  worid,  what  we  might 
( o  once  peace  has  been  brought  about, 
t  od  how  It  might  be  brought  about. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
i  on  lUr.  Moasi]  has  stated  on  the  tloor 
c  r  the  Senate  on  coimtless  occasions  a 
I  oint  which  I  bellcTe  Is  a  very  good  legal 
lolnt:  namely,  that  the  United  States 
s  KHiM  make  a  fonaal  motion  in  the  Se- 
c  irlty  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  for 
t  M  Dnitad  Nations  to  take  over.  In  some 
M  ay,  the  responsibility  in  Vietnam.  As 
I  sadr.  I  believe  It  Is  a  good  legalistic 
p  oint:  and  I  admire  and  respect  the  Sen- 
8X)r  from  Oregon  as  one  of  the  ablest 
nien  I  know  of  In  the  field  of  interna - 
t  onal  law. 

However,  I  believe  it  to  be  an  Imprac- 
t  oal  suggestion,  because  I  believe  that  we 
9  ell  recognize  that  with  the  veto  power 
1]  I  the  Security  Couiusil,  such  a  motion 

V  Quid  surely  be  InefTectlve;  and,  further- 
nx>re,  would  force  a  nation  such  as  the 
S  >vlet  Union  to  take  what  I  am  certain 

V  ould  be  an  unequivocal  and  unfavorable 
s  and  on  that  motion. 

We  must  explore  the  possibility  of  liv- 
ing ttP  to  our  commitments  under  the 
I  nited  Nations  Charter  by  making  a 
L  naal  motion  in  the  Security  Council 
fi  X  wliat  might  be  done  by  the  United 
h  fttlons  after  pacification  had  been 
b  ought  about,  and  that  we  would  make 
a  formal  motion  and  engage  in  discus- 
si  )□«  within  the  Security  Council  and 
tl  le  United  Nations  for  what  the  United 
N  fttions  might  do  in  the  way  of  keeping 
tie  peace  and  serving  in  a  supervisory 
r(le  m  South  Vletxuun  govemmentally 
aid  in  elections  eventually  to  be  held, 
n  cognizing,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Yjrk  has.  that  free  elections  in  South 

V  etnam.  because  of  the  terrorism,  mur- 
d  r  and  kidnapping,  being  carried  on  at 
tl  e  present  time  by  the  Viet  Cong,  are 
n  tt  now  possible.  This  would  put  all 
n  btlODS  on  notice  of  our  peaceful  In  ten - 
tl  ms  and  our  equally  strong  resolve  to 
ei,d  the  aggression  there  and  assure 
S(  t\xth  Vietnam  of  the  right  of  self-de- 
Urmloatlon. 

Last,  lei  me  say  that  I  commend  the 
Siaator  from  New  York  for  so  clearly 
dt  fining  what  the  President's  decision 
w  11  be;  namely  that  it  will  be  a  mlliUry 
01  e.  Our  re^onsibllity  is  to  follow  the 
P  esident  If  that  decision  Is  made  on  the 
u  terla  which  I  am  sxire  the  President 
hj  A  in  his  mind. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator  from  New 

V  Hie  for  ipaaklng  out  as  a  Senator  with 
siggestlons  as  to  what  might  be  done 


after  the  paclflcation  of  Vietnam  has 
been  brought  about  and  also  making  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  peace  may  be 
achieved. 

Mr.  JAVTT8.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
He  does  my  soul  good.  I  do  not  enjoy 
uttering  words  which  may  lead  to  more 
struggle.  I  feel  this  situation  very 
deeply.  I  have  never  been  a  foxhole 
hero,  although  I  served  in  World  War 
II  for  a  number  of  years.  But  I  have 
seen  how  other  men  suffer,  and  it  has 
hurt  me  Just  as  deeply  I  do  not  take 
these  things  lightly. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  his  approval. 

This  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  add 
one  further  point.  I  believe  it  would  be 
the  greatest  mistake  to  assume  that  If 
the  President,  in  the  interests  of  mili- 
tary security,  did  resume  the  limited 
bombing  In  which  we  have  been  en- 
gaged, that  would  be  the  end  of  the 
peace  offensive.  By  no  means.  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  the  Senator  that  the 
peace  offensive  should  be  pushed  even 
harder  with  brilliance  of  execution 
everywhere  in  the  world,  using  the 
United  Nations  to  the  full,  and  any 
other  agency  that  we  can  use. 

I  aee  no  reason  why  there  should  be 
any  difference  in  our  attitude  if.  be- 
cause of  stem  military  necessity,  we  can 
no  longer  allow  North  Vietnam,  with 
impunity,  to  move  and  supply  its  forces 
In  South  Vietnam. 

I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  congratulate  my  esteemed  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
for  his  most  enlightening  remarks  and 
the  suggestions  he  has  made. 

Lately,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
concerning  division — a  synthetic  divi- 
sion. I  believe — about  the  hawks  and 
doves.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  Amer- 
ican bird  is  the  eagle,  which  Is  neither 
a  hawk  nor  a  dove.  I  am,  therefore,  glad 
to  hear,  for  the  first  time  in  several  days, 
this  reflection  of  the  wisdom,  the 
strength,  and  the  purpose  of  this  great 
Nation. 

We  must  remember  that  there  are 
thousands  of  American  boys  halfway 
around  the  world  fighting  and  giving 
up  their  lives,  suffering  all  the  hardships 
of  war. 
For  what  purpose? 

They  are  in  southeast  Asia  to  preserve 
the  basic  principle  of  freedom  and  the 
right  of  self-determination  for  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam — a  people  who  can- 
not preserve  it  for  themselves.  Our  boys 
are  there  to  help  them. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  about  the  mo- 
rale— ^I  am  pleased  to  hear  from  my  dis- 
tinguiished  colleague  the  fact  that  our 
boys  In  Vietnam  know  exactly  why  they 
are  there. 

I  also  would  wish  that  all  Americarvs 
would  understand  why  our  boys  are 
there,  and  that  we  could  cut  away  some 
of  the  confusion  which  seems  to  be  wide- 
spread around  the  land. 


I  wish  further  that  the  people  of 
America  could  understand  the  character 
of  the  pecple  of  Vietnam  and  their  will- 
ingness to  fight  to  preseve  their  free- 
dom. Their  record  on  the  battlefield 
amply  demonstrates  their  determination 
and  desire  for  freedom. 
We  must  not  fail  them. 
My  distinguished  colleague  is  correct 
in  pointing  out  that  we  must  f£w;e  the 
realities  of  life.  Nobody  wishes  the  ter- 
ror of  war — but  there  are  times  when 
we  must  stand  up  for  principle  and  deal 
with  the  situation  as  it  exists,  and  not 
always  as  we  would  have  it  exist. 

We  have  come  to  this  crossroad.  I 
believe  there  is  no  one  in  this  Chamber 
within  sound  of  my  voice  who  would 
not  stand  with  the  President  once  the 
decision  had  been  made. 

One  of  the  things  which  has  bothered 
my  constituents  is  that  civilians  have 
been  making  decisions  that  should  be 
made  by  the  military,  with  the  military 
being  denied  the  right  to  make  such  de- 
cisions. 

I  concur  in  what  my  distinguished 
friend  has  said,  and  I  congratulate  him. 
I  am  very  much  pletised  that  he  has 
brought  back  to  us  the  message  that  he 
has  given  us  today,  of  combined  military 
and  economic  strength,  and  of  extending 
it,  together  with  the  great  strength  of 
the  friendship  of  our  country,  to  help 
other  people.  This  is  the  character  of 
America  that  I  have  known  for  a  half 
century. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
California.  With  his  usual  brilliance,  he 
has  capsuled  what  I  have  tried  to  say 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  senior  Senator  from  New  York, 
who,  in  his  usual  articulate  way,  has  told 
us  the  facts  as  I  understand  them  to  be, 
and  has  made  constructive  suggestions, 
which  I  believe  will  help  to  bring  about 
an  accelerated  pacification  of  that 
troubled  area. 

If  I  may  use  the  word  "consensus,"  I 
believe  that  the  Senator  has,  today,  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  expressed  the 
consensus,  not  only  of  those  of  us  on  the 
floor,  but  also  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people. 

The  Senator  has  done  it  In  six  pages, 
which  undoubtedly  took  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  preparation.  He  has  done  it 
succinctly,  but  completely. 

The  Senator's  contribution  to  this  de- 
bate today  is  one  of  the  most  construc- 
tive, and  can  become  one  of  the  most 
helpful  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  my  very 
good  and  old  friend  from  Kentucky  and 
colleague  in  the  Senate  for  his  kind  and 
gracious  words,  which  are  very  precious 
to  me.  ptarticularly  in  terms  of  leadership 
of  our  own  party. 

I  conclude  on  a  note  which  has  been 
supplied  to  me  by  these  intercessions.  It 
may  be  hard  for  the  world  to  realize  it, 
but  there  is  one  nation  that  the  good 
Lord  has  put  upon  the  earth  which  seems 
to  have  the  resources,  material  and 
spiritual,  to  wish  to  secure  for  mankind 
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the  rule  of  law  and  Justice.  It  may  be 
hard  to  get  the  world  to  accept  that  as  a 
reality,  but  we  must  try.  I  h(K}e  that 
everything  I  have  said  today  is  in  accord 
with  that  great  effort. 

Mr.  President,  pursuant  to  the  under- 
standing I  had  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[No.  19  Leg. I 


Aiken 

Holland 

Muskle 

Anderson 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Bible 

Jackson 

Pell 

Boggs 

JavltB 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd.  Va. 

Long,  Mo. 

Saltonstall 

Case 

Mansfield 

Sm'th 

Clark 

Metcalf 

SjTBlngton 

Cooper 

Morse 

Young.  Ohio 

Gore 
Hart 

Morton 
Murphy 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed  to 
request  the  attendance  of  absent  Sena- 
tors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  execute 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Brewster, 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
DiRKSEN,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr. 
Fannin,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr. 
Gruening,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
Hayden,  Mr.  Hickknlooper,  Mr.  Hill, 
Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Psoxmire,  Mr. 
Robertson,  Mr.  Russell  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Sten- 
Nis,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware.  Mr.  Yarborough,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   A  quonun  Is  present. 


PROPOSED  REPEAL  OF  SECTION 
14<b)  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
<H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, and  section  703(b)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  Act  of  1959  and 
to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  section 
8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  as  amended. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Florida  is 
recognized. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI  has 
appropriately  suggested  that  the  remarks 
made  in  reference  to  the  pending  motion 
to  consider  H.R.  77  be  entitled  "The  Sec- 
ond Battle  of  Section  14(b)."  Since  we 
will  allude  many  times  to  remarits  made 
on  a  similiar  motion  during  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress  I  suggest  that 
the  debate  of  last  year  be  entitled  "The 
First  Battle  of  Section  14(b) ." 

During  the  first  battle  of  section  14Cb) , 
I  spoke  on  October  12,  1965,  at  consider- 
able length  with  reference  to  the  right- 
to-work  law  of  the  State  of  Florida,  and 
I  would  like  at  this  time  to  recapitulate 
those  remarks  as  I  believe  them  to  be  im- 
portant to  this  debate. 

Mr.  President,  Florida  was  the  first 
State  to  culopt  a  rlght-to-work  law  pro- 
tecting individual  workers  In  the  exercise 
of  their  free  choice  to  Join  or  refrain 
from  Joining  a  labor  union.  Section  12 
of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  of  the  Flor- 
ida Constitution  was  adopted  in  the  gen- 
eral election  of  1944  by  the  people  of 
Florida  to  provide  as  follows: 

The  right  of  persons  to  work  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  member- 
ship or  nonmembershlp  In  any  labor  union, 
or  labor  organization;  provided,  that  this 
clause  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or 
abridge  the  right  of  employees  by  and 
through  a  labor  organization  or  labor  union 
to  bargain  collectively  with  their  employer. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  18  other  States 
which  followed  suit  by  adopting  consti- 
tutional provisions  or  statutes  protecting 
the  basic  right  to  work  of  their  residents 
still  have  their  right-to- work  laws. 

There  are  19  States  in  all  which  now 
have  that  provision  either  in  their  con- 
stitutions or  by  way  of  statutory  action. 

As  so  ably  pointed  out  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  at  the  outset  of 
this  debate.  Mr.  George  Gallup,  who  has 
a  faculty  for  measuring  public  opinion 
through  his  polling  formulas  and  devices, 
has  statistically  shown  that,  nationwide, 
those  in  favor  of  retention  of  section 
14<b>  certainly  are  not  in  the  minority. 
Other  polls  have  produced  substantially 
the  same  result. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  H.R. 
77  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  because,  first.  It 
sanctions  and  encourages  compulsory 
unionism,  a  concept  contrary  to  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  individual  liberty 
and  freedom  of  choice:  and,  second,  be- 
cause it  is  a  wrongful  and  unjustified 
Federal  interference  with  the  right  and 
obligation  of  the  individual  States  to  pro- 
tect their  citizens  and  to  maintain  public 
order. 

I  am  also  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14 'b)  because  the  people,  the  elec- 
torate of  Florida,  the  people  who  are 
responsible  for  electing  and  returning  me 
to  the  Senate  on  four  different  occasions, 
have  by  their  vote  expressed  their  wlU 
to  adopt  the  right-to-work  provision  in 
the  Florida  constitution,  and  various  ef- 
forts to  have  our  legislature  submit  pro- 
posals to  repeal  our  right-to-work  law 
have  failed  abysmally.  So  long  as  this  is 
the  will  of  the  majority  in  the  State  that 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  I  will  as 
vigorously  as  possible  oppose  any  attempt 


to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

I  might  also  add  that  subsequently 
Florida  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  our  legislature  a  law  in  1947  bar- 
ring strikes  and  requiring  compulsory 
arbitration  in  public  utilities.  This  law 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  33  to  0  in  the 
State  senate,  and  74  to  12  in  the  house. 
However,  as  a  result  of  the  ruling  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  a  Wisconsin  bus  strike 
that  the  Congress  has  assumed  full  au- 
thority over  such  labor  disputes  in  pass- 
ing the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  a  ruling  which 
I  regard  as  wholly  unsound,  the  Florida 
statute  is  unenforceable.  In  this  connec- 
tion. I  would  like  to  remind  the  Senate 
that  in  the  1st  session  of  the  82d  Con- 
gress, which  was  in  1951,  Just  trfter  the 
decision  in  the  Wisconsin  case.  I  Joined 
Senator  Wiley  of  Wisconsin,  in  introduc- 
ing a  bill  which  was  also  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Robertson,  of  Virginia,  and 
Hendrickson,  of  New  Jersey,  to  amend 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  nothing  therein  shall  Invalidate 
the  provisions  of  State  laws  prohibiting 
strikes  In  local  public  utilities.  In  the 
84th  Congress.  I  again  proposed  this  leg- 
islation which  was  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Robertson.  I  introduced  this  meas- 
ure again  in  the  85th.  86th,  87th,  and 
88th  Congress,  and  again  at  the  outset 
of  this  89th  Congress  on  January  6, 
1965.  I  regret  that  I  have  never  been 
able  to  secure  any  action  on  this  measure 
by  the  Senate  Labor  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  read  the  numbers 
of  the  Congresses  in  which  I  have  intro- 
duced this  legislation,  it  was  noted.  I  am 
sure,  that  in  one  Congress,  the  B3d,  I  did 
not  introduce  this  separate  legislation. 
The  reason  for  that  was  that  there  was 
pending  in  that  Congress,  a  general  bill 
for  the  revision  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
and  one  of  the  provisions  of  that  bill  was 
broad  enough  to  cover  this  same  objec- 
tive. That  fact  was  clearly  brought  out 
and  stated  by  the  sponsors  of  that  bill 
in  the  course  of  a  colloquy  between  the 
distinguished  then  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Smith,  and  myself,  as  will 
be  shown  by  the  Congressional  Record. 

In  other  words,  constantly  and  consist- 
ently since  the  Wisconsin  decision.  I 
have  been  endeavoring  to  make  it  clear 
by  aCQrmative  action  of  Congress  that 
Congress  Intended  to  do  what  I  know  it 
intended  to  do  in  the  passage  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  that  is,  to  leave  it  to  the 
States,  in  their  own  judgment,  to  handle 
disturbances  within  their  own  bounds 
which  were  caused  by  stoppages  or 
threatened  stoppages  only  of  public  util- 
ities affecting  the  welfare  and  the  peace. 
and  even  the  lives,  of  their  own  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  briefly  to  relate 
a  situation,  and  I  do  it  because  of  the 
fact  that  I  found  only  yesterday  that  no 
printed  record  was  made  of  a  hearing 
which  was  held  by  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  when  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Senate,  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  lAbor  and  Public  Welfare.  I 
attach  no  fault  to  anyone  in  connection 
with  Uiat  matter,  as  I  shall  state  later; 
but  there  were  some  things  that  came 
out   in   that   hearing   which   I   believe 
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I  lioald  be  proKTved.  and  I  am  still  hope- 
ul  ttuU  tbe  tranacrlpt  of  the  hearing 
«n  be  found,  though  I  am  told  today  by 
be  clerk  ot  the  committee  that  It  c«n- 
lot  be  found,  and  that  no  printing  of 
he  hcAflnf  reoMrd  wa«  made,  though  it 
raa  quite  a  substantial  record,  taking  2 
Mr  more  days  of  the  time  of  the  subcom- 
nlttae. 

In  order  to  permanently  preserve  the 
Aatement  which  I  made  at  that  time.  I 
lo^  Mk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Hinted  In  the  Racoto  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
narks  mj  prepared  statement  which  I 
nade  before  the  committee. 

TtMBf  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
nent  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
lacots.  as  follows: 
trATSKOrr  or  BBiAJcm  Sfhsasd  L^Hollans, 

OBCOca«T,    or    Fuxuat,    n*    SurvoKt    or 

S.   esa   B^oix  SUBOoaiictrrB   ok    Luoa. 

OOMMRRB  ON  Ij&BOB  AJTS  PttSLIC  WB^AKB. 

vs.  SBtATB.  Mat  38.  1900.  serH  CoNOKoa 

ICr.  Cbalmuui,  I  apprvcute  ttte  opportunity 
EO  tmtUj  bafon  this  •uboommlttee  in  aup- 
^ort  or  8.  ma,  m  bill  to  am«nd  the  National 
[Abor  Rtfatlooa  Act  mj  a«  to  provide  that 
lothlng  tbanln  atajai  InTalldat*  the  pro- 
rlatocM  at  BtaXm  lawa  which  awk  to  prevent 
itrtkM  IB  puMlo  utUltlM.  8.  esa  read*  aa 
roUowa: 

"B«  «  tnmeUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
n^pnamtaHvf  of  Vie  United  States  of 
tmtrlea  in  Cangreu  aeaembled,  That  aec- 
aoB  14  of  th«  irattoo&l  Labor  IMatlon*  Act. 
M  f'^'M^*^,  to  aaMOdad  by  adding  at  the  end 
tharwf  a  n»w  ■obaactlon  aa  follows: 

•"(c)(1)  Nothing  In  thU  Act  or  the  Labor- 
ItenagHnent  BaUtlona  Act,  1M7.  ahall  be 
sooatniad  to  nullify  the  prorlalona  of  any 
Stat*  or  Terrltortol  Uw  which  regulate  « 
tltmltfy  tb«  right  of  employee*  of  a  public 
atUlty  to  strllu,  or  which  prohibit  strllcea  by 
■ODh  ■uployeea.  ^    ^ 

*'  '(3)  As  uMd  In  this  subaectlon  the  term 
"puMlo  utUlty"  means  an  employer  engaged 
In  tiM  ImsliiSM  of  furnishing  water,  light, 
beat.  gaa.  eiectrlc  power,  sanitation,  paseen- 
nr  tnn^wrtatlOQ.  or  communication  tery- 
lo«  to  tb«  public,  or  at  operating  a  gas  plp«- 
|i»i*  cr  a  toU  bridge  or  tunnel.'  " 

■nua  bOl  was  Introduced  In  the  earnest 
hope  that  at  long  last,  needed  legislation  will 
b*  anaotad  In  thto  Oongreaa  to  fill  thU  par- 
tleolar  tol^  "votd" — or  labor-management 
"ao  maa^  land— which  falls  to  supply  any 
in^tmH,  Ftdaral  or  State,  to  assure  the  con- 
tln^iit  operatloo  of  local  pubUc  utUltles. 
TTita  dangarous  and  uneipacted  sltuaUon  was 
veatad  Nbruary  M,  1961.  by  a  strained  In- 
tarpcvtatlOD  by  tha  UJB.  Supreme  Court  in  Its 
dttliAad  ifftls**"*  In  the  so-called  Wisconsin 
oomtnilng  tha  lagUUttve  Intent  In  the 
of  tha  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

In  laaa  than  S  months  after  that  divided 
Snpnina  Court  decision  was  bimded  down. 
•  Mpartlaan  effort  was  begun  in  the  Senate 
to  oonvct  ttaa  unfortunate  situation  created 
tharM»y  wlian  Republican  Senators  WUey,  of 
Wtoeooatn.  and  Bandrlckson.  of  New  Jersey. 
UigalTiar  with  Oamoeratlc  Senator*  Robkbt- 
aoK  at  Vlxglnia.  and  myself,  introduced  on 
May  as.  1081.  8.  15S8  of  the  Sad  Congress. 
wbJeta  was  Identical  to  the  measure  now  be- 
ing oonstderad.  Unfortunately  thU  bill  nev- 
m  saw  tha  light  of  day  and  died  In  the  Sen- 
sta  Labor  and  PubUe  Welfare  Committee 
wltboot  being  aoeoRlad  a  haarlng. 

la  tha  foUowlng  Ooograas,  the  88d.  a  cor- 
iMttva  pcopoaal  was  again  before  the  Senate 
Oo^oftttlea  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  In 
an  ooudhua  labor  bill,  8.  3680,  which  was 
by  tha  oommlttsa  and  favorably 
Tha  prsaant  chairman  of  this  sub- 
waa  present  when  Dr.  Archibald 
Ooa.  pujtf—w  of  tha  Law  School  of  Harvard 
Ualvantty.  and  who  has  been  racognlMd  by 
thtoaoauBtttaa  aa  ona  of  tha  laadlng  experts 


In  the  field  of  labor  Uw.  testified  on  8.  3660 
with  reference  to  this  public  utUlty  problem 
as  follows: 

"Second.  It  would  aeem  clear  to  me  that 
the  States  should  have  power  to  deal  with 
strikes  In  gas  and  electric  utilities  and  In 
other  situations  that  may  create  a  serious 
threat  and  imminent  threat  to  public  health 
and  safety. 

"Today  apparently  the  States  do  not  have 
that  power.  There  U  a  decision  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  Invalidat- 
ing the  Wisconsin  law  providing  for  compul- 
sory arbitration  in  public  utilities.  Some  of 
the  other  States,  like  Massachusetts,  Sena- 
tor KxNWXDT.  have  a  slightly  different  law 
and  we  have  continued  to  apply  them,  but 
I  think  everyone  agrees  there  Is  a  real  ques- 
tion whether  these  laws  would  not  be  in- 
validated If  they  were  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  think  that  decision  should  be 
changed  by  leglaUtlon  so  that  the  States  can 
deal  with  thoee  true  emergencies  which  are 
nevertheless  too  local  to  be  handled  under 
the  Federal  statute  Somebody  ovight  to  be 
able  to  deal  with  them."  iP  2412,  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  of  the  Senate,  83d  Cong.  2d  seas., 
on  proposed  revisions  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  of  1947.) 

However,  you  will  recall  that  due  In  large 
part  to  the  fact  that  three  FEPC  amend- 
ments were  pending — under  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  limiting  debate — the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  50  to  42  recommitted  the 
bill.  Although  I  found  much  to  approve  In 
S.  2650 — particularly  the  section  dealing  with 
strikes  In  public  utUltles — I  voted  with  the 
majority  to  recommit  the  bill  because  of  the 
unfavorable  parliamentary  situation  which 
required  the  consideration  of  FEPC  legisla- 
tion under  a  gag  rule. 

The  bill.  S.  2660,  aa  reported  from  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  contained  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
str\ied  to  Interfere  with  the  enactment  and 
enforcement  by  the  States  of  laws  to  deal  In 
emergencies  with  labor  disputes  which.  If 
permitted  to  occur  or  continue,  will  con- 
stitute a  clear  and  present  danger  to  the 
health  or  safety  of  the  people  of  the  States." 
During  the  debate  on  that  measure.  I  ques- 
tioned at  length  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Smith,  then  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, concerning  the  purpose  of  this  pro- 
posed language.  I  asked  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  specifically  if  It 
were  his  understanding  that  that  provision 
was  designed  effectively  to  return  to  the 
States  the  power,  authority,  and  Jurisdiction 
to  deal  under  State  laws  and  under  ma- 
chinery provided  under  State  laws,  with 
work  stoppages,  strikes,  threatened  strikes, 
lockouts,  or  anything  which  would  tend  to 
bring  about  a  stoppage  of  the  rendition  of 
services  by  public  utilities  to  the  people  of 
States  or  communities  within  States.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  replied:  "In  pre- 
paring this  particular  paragraph  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  utilities  certainly  would  be 
Included,  because  utUltles  usually  could  af- 
fect the  health  or  safety  of  the  people." 

In  his  January  11,  1954,  message  to  the 
Oodgreas  on  labor-management  relations. 
President  Bsenhower  caUed  attention  to  the 
problem  at  hand  and  recommended  correc- 
tion In  the  foUowlng  manner:  "The  act 
should  make  clear  that  the  several  States  and 
terrltorlse.  when  confronted  with  emergencies 
endangering  the  health  or  safety  of  their 
cltlsens.  are  not.  through  any  conflict  with 
the  Federal  law.  actual  or  Implied,  deprived 
of  the  right  to  deal  with  such  emergencies. 
Tha  need  for  clarification  of  Jurisdiction  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  the  State  and  terri- 
torial governments  In  the  labor-management 
leld  has  lately  been  emphasized  by  the 
b(c>ad  ImpUcatlisns  of  the  most  recent  de- 


cision of  the  Supreme  Court  dealing  with 
this  subject." 

Of  course,  the  President  was  referring  to 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
Wisconsin  case. 

On  June  18.  1956.  in  the  Ist  session  of  the 
84th  Congress.  Senator  Robsbtbon  and  I 
again  Introduced  a  bill.  S.  537,  designed  to 
correct  this  situation.  Again  our  proposal 
received  no  attention. 

Last  year  Senator  Robkbtson  and  I  again 
Introduced  a  bill,  S.  3963.  but  no  action  was 
taken  on  It.  During  the  debate  on  labor 
legislation  last  year  we  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  correct  this  situation.  It  was  de- 
feated, not,  I  think,  on  its  merits,  but  be- 
cause many  Senators,  though  recognizing  the 
need  for  the  amendment,  felt  that  the  bill 
then  pending  should  not  contain  controver- 
sial Taft-Hartley  amendments. 

This  year  I  Introduced  Senate  bill  633  on 
this  subject,  thus  making  this  the  fifth  Con- 
gress in  a  row  that  such  a  proposal  has  been 
before  the  Congress,  though  the  problem  is 
still  with  us.  Again,  diirlng  fioor  debate  on 
the  Kennedy-Ervln  bill.  I  offered  this  pro- 
posal as  an  amendment,  but  It  w.ia  defeated 
for  the  same  reason  it  was  defeated  last  year 
when  offered  as  a  fioor  amendment.  How- 
ever, during  consideration  of  the  amendment 
this  year  we  were  promised  hearings  on  this 
subject — which  promise  is  being  fulfilled 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated  earlier,  the  pas- 
sage of  S.  633  or  similar  legislation,  was  made 
necessary  by  the  interpretation  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  as  amended  by 
the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947.  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
SUtes  m  the  so-called  Wisconsin  case 
(Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  Electric 
Railway  <fe  Motor  Coach  Employees  of  Amer- 
ica. Division  998,  et  al.  v.  Wisconsin  Employ- 
ment Relations  Board,  340  VS.  383,  71  8.  Ct. 
369,  95  L.  ed.  354.) .  dated  February  26,  1961. 
The  net  result  of  the  majority  opinion  in 
that  case  was  that  a  Wisconsin  statute,  which 
prohibited  strikes  against  public  utilities  and 
provided  for  compulsory  arbitration  of  labor 
disputes  after  an  Impasse  In  collective  bar- 
gaining has  been  reached,  was  Invalid,  be- 
cause it  was  In  conflict  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended. 

I  have  studied  the  case  rather  carefully. 
and  I  find  myself  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  strong  dissenting  opinion  written  by 
Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  Joined  by  Mr.  Justice 
Burton  and  Mr.  Justice  Mmton.  I  feel  as 
did  the  principal  Senate  author  of  the  act 
in  question,  the  late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft, 
that  the  majority  of  the  Court  came  forward 
with  a  highly  strained  Interpretation  of  the 
Intent  of  Congress  In  the  passage  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  of  1947.  and  one  which  was 
never  anticipated  by  Its  sponsors.  Senator 
Taft  made  no  secret  of  his  complete  disagree- 
ment with  the  majority  opinion,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  strongly  to  me  on  the  sub- 
ject on  several  occasions.  His  comments  in 
this  regard  were  of  particular  Interest  to  me 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  both  the  majority 
and  the  dissenting  opinions  refer  to  some  of 
the  same  comments  made  by  Senator  Taft 
during  the  1947  debate  In  support  of  their 
interpretation  of  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Also.  It  Is  clear  from  the  record  that  an- 
other coauthor  of  the  bill,  former  Congress- 
man Hartley,  had  a  completely  different  in- 
terpretation of  the  Intent  of  the  bill  from 
that  ascribed  to  It  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  quote  the  following  from  page  6383  of  the 
CoNOBassioifAi,  RacoKO  of  June  4.  1947: 

"Mr.  Kbutkn  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 
"Mr.  Haxtlkt.  I  yield. 
"Mr.  KxasRif  of  Wisconsin.  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  on  the  very  fine  ex- 
poslUon  he  Is  making  of  the  conference 
report.  I  would  Hke  to  ask  the  gentleman 
about  that  portion  wlilch   pertains   to  tbe 
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vaUdlty  of  State  law*.  Wisconsin  and  other 
States  have  their  own  labor  relations  laws. 
We  are  very  anxious  that  disputes  be  settled 
at  the  State  level  Insofar  as  it  Is  possible. 
Can  the  gentleman  give  us  assurance  on  that 
proposition,  so  that  it  is  a  matter  of  record, 
that  that  Is  the  sense  of  the  language  of  the 
report? 

"Mr.  Hartutt.  That  is  the  sense  of  the 
language  of  the  bill  and  of  the  report.  That 
is  my  interpretation  of  the  bill,  that  this 
will  not  Interfere  with  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin in  the  administration  of  its  own  laws. 
In  other  words,  this  will  not  Interfere  with 
the  validity  of  the  laws  within  that  State. 

"Mr.  Kersten  of  Wisconsin.  And  It  will 
permit  as  many  of  these  disputes  to  be  set- 
tled at  the  State  level  as  possible? 

"Mr.  Habtlet.  Exactly." 

It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how 
anyone  could  conceive  of  Congress  Intending 
to  preempt  a  field  of  such  vital  Importance 
to  the  general  public — which  had  been 
entered  by  many  local  and  State  govern- 
ments— without  providing  a  substitute  for 
local  procedure,  under  an  act  which  con- 
tained in  its  declaration  of  policy  the  state- 
ment "and  above  all  recognize  under  law 
that  neither  party  has  any  right  In  Its  re- 
lations with  any  other  to  engage  In  acts  or 
practices  which  would  Jeopardize  the  public 
health,  safety,  or  Interest."  and  also  the 
words  "and  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  pub- 
lic m  connection  with  labor  disputes  affect- 
ing commerce."  In  my  opinion,  the  ma- 
jority opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  went 
completely  contrary  to  the  expressed  decla- 
ration of  poUcy  In  the  act,  without  specific 
language  in  the  body  of  the  act  to  Justify 
such  a  departure,  and  by  this  interpretation 
the  Supreme  Court  accomplished  In  part 
what  the  act  was  tr3rlng  to  prevent,  by  de- 
claring void  all  protective  State  laws  deal- 
ing with  strikes  In  pubUc  utilities  and  there- 
by permitting  the  public  health  and  safety 
to  be  placed  In  Jeopardy  during  public  utlhty 
strikes. 

Congress  mEule  provision  for  threatened 
and  actual  strikes  which  would  "if  permitted 
to  occur  or  continue.  Imperil  the  national 
health  or  safety,"  and  provided  authority  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  set  in 
motion  Investigatory  and  Judicial  processes 
which  would  at  least  prevent  a  work  stoppage 
for  a  period  of  80-days,  during  which  concili- 
ation, mediation,  arbitration,  and  continued 
collective  bargaining  could  operate  to  effect 
a  settlement  of  the  dispute.  However,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  it  left  under  the  law  a  situation  where 
the  health,  safety,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
same  people  can  be  Jeopardized  without  re- 
striction when  they  are  affected  in  smaller 
groups — on  a  State  or  local  level  rather  than 
a  national  level. 

The  dissenting  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter  states  clearly  what  I  believe  to 
be  not  only  the  proper  Interpretation  of  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  this  regard,  but  the 
only  reasonable  and  logical  Interpretation. 
Speaking  for  the  minority  of  the  Court  he 
stated:  "But  the  careful  consideration  given 
to  the  problem  of  meeting  nationwide  emer- 
gencies and  the  failure  to  provide  for  emer- 
gencies other  than  those  affecting  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  do  not  Imply  paralysis  of  State 
police  power.  Rather,  they  Imply  that  the 
States  retain  the  power  to  protect  the  public 
Interest  in  emergencies  economically  and 
practically  confined  within  a  State.  It  Is  not 
reasonable  to  Impute  to  Congress  the  desire 
to  leave  States  helpless  In  meeting  local  situ- 
ations when  Congress  restricted  national  In- 
tervention to  national  emergencies." 

Florida  Is  one  of  the  States  which  has  had 
Its  laws  dealing  with  thU  subject  declared 
Invalid  as  a  result  of  this  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

In  1947  by  a  vote  of  33  to  0  In  the  State 
senate,  and  74  to  12  In  the  house,  the  Florida 
Legislature  passed  a  law  requiring  compul- 


sory conciliation  and  arbitration  when  a 
stalemate  has  been  reached  In  the  collective 
bargaining  process  between  employer  and 
employee  of  a  public  utUlty. 

In  order  that  the  committee  might  have 
the  text  of  the  entire  Florida  law  avaUable. 
I  ask  permission  to  have  printed  In  the  record 
of  these  hearings  at  this  point  chapter  453 
of  the  Florida  Statutes,  entitled  "Public 
UtUlty  Arbitration  Law."  (Not  printed  In 
the  Congressional  Record.) 

Briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Florida  law  de- 
fines the  term  "public  utility  employer"  as 
an  employer  engaged  "In  the  business  of 
rendering  electric  power,  light,  heat.  gas. 
water,  conununlcatlon  or  transportation 
services  to  the  public  of  this  State."  and  then 
sets  up  a  procedure  to  be  followed  when  the 
collective  bargaining  processes  reach  an  im- 
passe and  stalemate,  and  when  a  party  In  in- 
terest requests  the  Governor  to  put  It  Into 
operation,  which  Includes: 

1.  The  appointment  by  the  Governor  of 
a  conciliator  who  must  effect  a  settlement 
within  30  days  after  appointment  (an  addi- 
tional 15  days  may  be  allowed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor) ; 

2.  If  the  conciliation  effort  la  unsuccessful 
the  Governor  may  appoint  an  arbitration 
board  which  must  hand  down  Its  decision 
within  60  days  after  appointment  (Governor 
may  for  good  cause  extend  30  days); 

3.  Within  15  days  after  the  date  of  an 
order  of  the  arbitration  board,  either  party 
may  petition  the  circuit  court  for  a  review 
of  such  order;  and 

4.  Thereafter,  any  Interested  party  may 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida. 

The  Governor  may  proceed  with  the  above 
action  only  upyon  jjetltlon  of  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  and  after  concluding 
that  the  dispute,  if  not  settled.  "wUl  cause 
or  is  likely  to  cause  the  Interruption  of  the 
supply  of  a  service  on  which  the  community 
affected  Is  so  dependent  that  the  hardship 
would  be  Inflicted  on  a  substantial  number 
of  persons  by  a  cessation  of  such  service." 

Prom  and  after  the  filing  of  a  petition  for 
the  appointment  of  a  conciliator,  and  tmtU 
and  unless  the  Governor  shall  determine 
that  the  failure  to  settle  the  dispute  with 
respect  to  which  such  petition  relates  would 
not  cause  severe  hardship  to  be  Infilcted  on 
a  substantial  number  of  persons,  no  inter- 
ruptions of  work  and  no  strikes  or  slow- 
downs by  the  employees,  and  no  lockout  or 
other  work  stoppage  by  the  employer,  are 
permitted,  until  the  statutory  procedure  has 
been  exhausted  or  during  the  effective  period 
of  any  order  issued  by  the  board  of  arbitra- 
tion pursuant  to  the  law. 

I  think  this  committee  will  be  Interested 
In  the  origin  of  the  language  contained  In 
the  Florida  law.  After  a  hearing  had  been 
held  before  a  senate  committee  of  the  State 
Legislature  of  Florida  on  this  subject,  the 
committee  requested  labor  and  public  utUlty 
cAciala  to  get  together  and  come  up  with 
language  for  a  bill  which  was  mutually 
satisfactory,  and  the  bUl  which  was  unani- 
mously passed  by  the  senate,  and  passed  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  In  the  house,  was 
drafted  at  a  conference  participated  In  by 
the  chief  counsel  of  the  State  federation  of 
labor  and  the  State  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor. 

It  Is  comforting  to  know  that  reasonable 
men  from  labor  and  management  can  stlU 
sit  down  and  come  up  with  effective  and  mu- 
tually satisfactory  programs  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health  and  safety  when 
properly  encouraged  to  do  so,  and  that  Is 
exacUy  what  happened  with  reference  to 
this  Florida  law.  With  such  cooperation  from 
public-spirited  representatives  of  labor  and 
management  being  exhibited  concerning  this 
subject  in  my  State,  It  was  Indeed  dlscoiu-ag- 
Ing  to  have  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision 
result  in  our  law  being  declared  Invalid  by 
our  State  supreme  cotirt. 


Mr.  Chairman.  In  that  connection  I  ask  to 
have  prtnted  i»t  this  point  a  copy  of  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida, 
filed  May  5,  1953.  declaring  invaUd  the 
Florida  public  utUltles  arbitration  law. 
(Not  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record.) 

Also.  I  ask  to  have  printed  Uble  6  entitled 
"Regulation  of  Disputes  in  Public  Utilities, 
etc.,"  and  table  7  entitled  "Compulsory  Medi- 
ation and  Arbitration"  volume  4,  Labor  Re- 
lations Reporter.  I  obtained  these  tables 
from  the  Library  of  Congress  last  year  and 
I  have  been  advUed  that  these  tables  are 
still  accurate,  based  on  the  latest  informa- 
tion available  to  the  Library.  (Not  printed 
In  the  Congressional  Record.) 

Table  6  shows  18  States — including  Ha- 
waii— as  having  laws  regulating  disputes  in 
pubUc  utiUtles,  government  services,  or  es- 
sential industries.  Some  of  these  laws  have 
been  held  unconstitutional  by  the  US.  Su- 
preme Court:  one  is  considered  unconstitu- 
tional in  an  opinion  by  the  State's  attorney 
general:  and  as  already  stated,  the  Florida 
law  was  declared  Invalid  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Florida. 

Of  interest  in  this  toble  Is  the  fact  that 
even  since  the  Wisconsin  case  two  states. 
Virginia  (1952)  and  Maryland  (1956)  have 
enacted  laws  regulating  disputes  In  pubUc 
UtUltles. 

The  treatment  of  this  subject  in  these 
laws  varies  greatly.  Some  of  them  ban 
strikes  and  lockouts  under  a  statutory  pro- 
cedure for  compulsory  arbitration  (as  In 
Florida);  some  provide  for  seizure  and  op- 
eration by  the  State:  one  permits  no  strikes 
until  60  days  after  written  notice  of  Inten- 
tion to  strike  to  a  board  of  mediation  and  the 
other  party;  others  do  not  ban  strikes  but 
provide  penalties  for  picketing  and  sabotage, 
or  provide  for  mediation  of  disputes;  and 
various  other  methods  are  employed  to  han- 
dle the  problem. 

Different  States  have  different  methods 
for  handling  such  matters,  and  many  have 
no  laws  dealing  with  this  subject,  but  cer- 
tainly they  should  be  permitted  to  take 
Jurisdiction  over  labor-management  prob- 
lems  in  a  field  of  such  vital  concern  to  the 
local  people. 

In  my  State  we  have  had  unfortunate  ex- 
periences with  this  situation.  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  In  a  case  passed  upon  by  the 
Florida  Supreme  Court,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Wisconsin  case  was 
followed  in  such  a  way  aa  to  knock  out  the 
Florida  atatute  I  think  our  court  was  cor- 
rect in  its  action.  After  all,  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was 
binding. 

That  particular  case  arose  In  the  city  of 
Miami  and  grew  out  of  the  local  transit  sys- 
tem  strike  which  resulted  In  the  very  great 
hurt  of  the  city  and  its  people,  but  particu- 
larly to  the  hurt  of  people  who  work  with 
their  hands  and  who  have  to  ptatronlze  the 
public-utility  transportation  system,  not 
having  cars  of  their  own  In  which  to  go  to 
their  places  of  work. 

I  have  had  rei)eatedly  made  to  me  by 
humble  citizens  of  my  own  State  both  within 
unions  and  outside  of  unions — and  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  them — the  point  that  the 
people  of  humble  background  economically 
and  the  people  who  work  with  their  hands. 
many  of  whom  do  not  have  cart  of  their  own 
and  could  not  move  out  of  the  city  if  there 
should  be  a  stoppage  of  power,  light,  elec- 
tricity, or  gas.  would  be  the  ones  worse  hurt 
if  there  were  a  stoppage  or  a  shutdown  of 
any  of  these  necessary  public  utUltles. 

Last  year  in  Jacksonville,  the  second 
largest  city  In  the  State,  we  had  an  83-day 
strike  which  tied  up  Its  public  transporta- 
tion system.  This  strike  was  In  progrsas 
when  I  testified  before  this  subcommittee 
last  year  and  I  read  Into  the  record  at  that 
time  portions  of  an  editorial  from  the  Tampa 
Tribune  bearing  upon  this  strike  and  upon 
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the  bop*  of  Uiat  ecUtorl&l  writer  tbat  the 
mMUura  Iwfore  70U  today  might  be  enacted. 

Mr.  CbAlTiiuui.  I  a«k  to  have  printed  at 
thla  potxrt  excerpt*  from  that  editorial  of 
Kajr  8,  1806.  from  the  Tamp*  Morning 
TMbune.  (Not  printed  in  the  CoMaaxaBiotrAi. 
Bbookb.) 

The  Senator  from  Florida  did  not  to  plan 
It.  but  again  tbla  year  when  the  Senate  waa 
oonaktorlng  tb*  Kennedy-Ervln  bill  we  bad 
In  prograM  In  Plciida  another  major  strike 
against  a  public  utUltjr  which  lUuatrated 
clearly  the  ^ns*d  for  aetlon  in  thla  field 
In  tbl*  strtk*  which  laatad  for  a  period  at 
80  daya.  there  waa  no  laaua  regarding  wages 
and  working  condition*.  The  eole  lasne  wa* 
whether  the  xinlon  could  compel  the  com- 
pany to  reoognlae  the  union  as  the  repre- 
■entatlY*  for  for«m*n.  Incidentally,  of  86 
flrat-lln*  ■uperrUon  (Including  foremen). 
58.  or  about  00  percent,  atayed  on  the  Job. 

It  wa*  a  Mtt«r  strike.  After  the  first  8 
day*  of  the  strike  the  Penaacola  Journal 
mad*  tb*  following  comment  in  an  editorial 
on  tb*  subject : 

"Violence  and  threats  of  violence,  sabotage 
and  attampt*  at  sabotage  have  marked  the 
abort  period  alnc*  members  of  the  Interna- 
Uonal  Brotharbood  of  Electrical  WcH-krrs 
*truflk  the  Oulf  Power  Co.  In  an  eCort  to 
gain  union  control  of  foremen  and  super- 
vUers. 

"A  bomb  scare;  threat  of  personal  Injury 
to  an  unaffectad  woman  employee;  attempts 
to  short  circuit  powerllne*.  soma  of  which 
have  b«en  succeaaful.  causing  blackouts;  the 
baatlog  of  a  talapbone  company  repairman 
who  cro***d  a  plckat  line  to  do  his  Job; 
thr«at*  against  stor*  qperators  who  receive 
power  btli  payments  a*  a  public  service. 
Theae  are  aome  of  the  Incldenu  which  oc- 
curred In  the   fliat  3  day*  of   the  strike." 

Bobaequaat  to  that  time  wa  saw  haadllnes 
such  as  "Two  More  Oulf  Poles  Wrecked  By 
Blast* — Saboteurs  Use  Dynamite.  Pall  To 
Sever  Line*."  (Penaacola  News- Journal, 
Apr.  6.  1056.) 

Thoe*  pol«*  were  on  a  110,000>volt  power 
11X1*.  A  oompl*t*  blackout  In  th*  county 
would  bav*  r**ult*d  had  the  Unee  been  sev- 
ered by  the  ezploelon.  siid  the  fallen  wlree 
would  have  endangered  the  very  Uvea  of  peo- 
ple In  tbe  area.  A  package  of  dynamite  was 
dlacover*d  wrapped  around  a  third  pole  in 
the  area  but  fortunately  It  failed  to  ex- 
plode. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  aak  to  have  Inserted  In 
tb*  h*>rlng  record  at  this  point  an  edi- 
torial *aUtl*d  "Lo*s  of  Power  Endangers  Uf e. 
Haalth.  Property"  from  the  Pensacola  News- 
Journal  of  April  5.  1050,  which  I  think  sums 
up  this  particular  strike  briefly,  tersely,  and 
fairly,  and  also  an  adltorlU  entitled  -vio- 
lence and  Sabotage  React  Against  Unions" 
of  March  37, 18A0.  from  tb*  Pensacola  Journal 
wblch  glTfl*  what  I  fed  1*  good  advice  to 
labor  uoloo*  which  plac*  themselves  in  such 
an  Impo— tble  poaltloa  as  we  witnessed  In 
tblB  particular  strike.     (Not  printed  In  the 

COMOBXasIONAi.  RSCOBD.) 

Mr.  (Tbalrman,  I  have  presented  the  basic 
faot*  a*  I  undaratand  them  concerning  the 
"ao  man's  land"  In  connection  with  pre- 
venting stoppage  of  s«rvlces  In  public  utUl- 
tl**.  and  without  rearguing  the  Wisconsin 
oaa*.  It  u  pntocUy  clear  to  me  that  the 
major  proponeou  of  the  Taft-HarUey  Act 
nafVflr  lnt*nd*d  any  such  r**ult  when  that 
act  wa*  pissid.  Regardlaa*  of  that  fact,  how- 
•var.  tb*  baste  problem  U  with  us — it  1* 
••nous — and  It  demands  early  attention 

In  my  opinion,  public  utUlUes  are  In  a 
catagory  by  tbaBssalv**  In  the  labor-manage- 
mmxA  i^ure.  They  provide  service* — gen- 
•nUly  and  n*o**sarUy  a*  a  govemnoent-ap- 
pf««a4  monopoly  under  exclusive  franchlae — 
vdOoh  are  vltai  to  tb*  Uvallhood  and  the 
haaltbful  and  normal  living  of  the  people  of 
a*nr«d.  They  funcUon  a*  agan- 
by  tb*  gov«mm«nt  to  s*rve  the 


public  In  neceeaary  fields  and  should  be  so 
treated. 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  In  the  dissenting 
opinion  in  the  Wisconsin  case  stated:  "A 
Bto|^>age  In  utility  service  so  clearly  involves 
the  needs  of  a  community  as  to  evoke  in- 
stlnctlvelv   the   power  of  government." 

The  function  of  public  utilities  U  clearly 
expressed  by  Prof  Clarence  M.  Updegraff  in 
36  Iowa  Law  Review  61,  In  the  following 
words: 

"It  will  be  recognized  that  since  all  pub- 
lic utility  properties  are  owned  and  operated 
for  purposes  which  entitle  the  utility  com- 
panies to  take  lands  of  private  owners  for 
their  use  without  violating  the  'due  process' 
clause,  the  utility  Is  In  the  most  complete 
sense  discharging  a  public  service'.  It  Is 
analogous  to  a  branch  or  department  of  the 
State  government.  Virtually  all  of  the  busi- 
nesses now  referred  to  as  public  utilities  are 
In  one  part  of  the  world  or  another,  com- 
monly owned  and  operated  by  sovereign 
States,  so  that  in  a  very  real  and  correct 
sense  It  may  be  said  that  the  public  utilities 
are  to  be  Identified  with  Oovernment  agen- 
cies for  which  they  are.  in  a  sense,  substi- 
tuted. Since  they  have  become  monopolies 
because  of  their  duty,  like  that  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  serve  all  at  reasonable  rates, 
they  have  reached  a  point  of  development 
where  it  becomes  necessary  to  sustain  their 
unfailing  operation.  Just  as  Government  it- 
self Is  sustained.  This  Is  to  secure  protec- 
tion of  the  health,  public  safety,  and  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  population  or  general 
public.  Indeed,  the  public  health,  morals, 
safety,  and  general  welfare  (so  zealously 
guarded  by  the  sovereign  police  power) 
would  be  much  more  quickly  impaired  by 
discontinuance  of  certain  public-utility  serv- 
ices than  by  temp>orary  suspension  of  many 
governmental  agencies." 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  completely  beyond 
the  realm  of  reason  and  good  Judgment  for 
anyone  to  seriously  contend  that  States 
should  not  have  Jurisdiction  to  prevent 
strikes  In  public  utilities  when  the  Interrup- 
tion of  the  performance  of  responsibilities 
will  result  in  cutting  off  vital  services  to 
strategically  important  industrial  areas:  or 
In  depriving  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
homes  of  services  essential  to  the  safe  and 
healthful  living  of  the  occupmnts  thereof — 
services  required  for  such  functions  as  heat- 
ing, lighting  and  the  preparation  and  pres- 
er'vatlon  of  food:  or  in  cutting  off  power  to 
farmers  necessary  to  operate  milking  ma- 
chines, poultry  brooders,  refrigeration  equip- 
ment, water  pumps,  and  the  like:  or  !n  de- 
priving citle«<  of  the  services  neces-sary  to 
maintain  and  operate  such  necessities  as 
hoopltals,  traffic  siimals,  police  and  fire  alarm 
systems,  hotels,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
adjunct*  of  clvUteed  existence  which  will  oc- 
cur to  you. 

Is  It  not  the  proper  function  of  local  gov- 
ernments to  Insist  upon  adequate  transpor- 
tation for  workers  in  order  that  they  mav 
be  gainfully  employed  so  as  to  provide  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  for  their  fsmlUee?  I 
hasten  to  add  that  It  Is  generally  those  who 
do  not  earn  large  salaries  that  make  the 
greatest  use  of  public  transportation  svb- 
tems,  because  the  nian  who  owns  one.  two. 
or  three  cars  Is  not  greatly  Inconvenienced 
by  transit  strikes.  Nor  does  the  strike  which 
prevents  proper  heating  of  homes  place  tre- 
mendous hardships  on  wealthv  oeoplp  who 
might  take  advantage  of  the  readv-mnde  ex- 
cuse to  visit  Florida  or  other  warm  climates, 
until  the  strike  is  over,  or  to  visit  their 
countrv  or  vacation  lodge  or  home  or  visit 
ternporartlv  in  a  hotel  or  motel  In  an  unaf- 
fected sirea. 

Public  utilities  have  been  placed  In  a  posi- 
tion of  great  Importance  to  the  general  pub- 
lic by  State  and  local  laws,  and  they  have 
been  stripped  by  law  of  many  of  the  freedoms 
and  privileges  which  other  industrial  and 
commercial   organizations   enjoy    because   of 


that  fact.  They  are  strictly  regulated  and 
are  sonvetlntee  comi>elled  to  supply  services  to 
certain  areas  and  classes  against  the  wishes 
and  Judgment  of  the  owners  and  manage- 
ment because  of  the  economics  involved. 
Their  expanalon  and  contraction  of  facili- 
ties are  carefully  controlled  and  their  entire 
operations  come  under  the  close  scrutiny  and 
general  control  of  some  government  agency. 
Under  suoh  clrcunutances,  I  strongly  feel 
tbat  States  must  retain  Jurisdiction  over 
labor-management  relations  In  public  utili- 
ties In  order  to  properly  protect  their  citi- 
zens. I  agree  with  the  statement  of  Mr,  Jus- 
tice Brandels  quoted  by  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter In  his  dissent  in  the  Wisconsin  case: 
"All  rights  are  derived  from  the  purposes  of 
the  society  In  which  they  exist;  above  all 
rights  rises  duty  to  the  community." 

In  fairness  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Massach  use  tits  (Mr.  Kennedy) ,  I  think  that  it 
should  be  said  tbat  in  a  colloquy  on  this  sub- 
ject on  the  Senate  floor  In  1864  he  expressed 
sympathy  with  our  problem  and  a' willing- 
ness to  help  solve  It.  But  the  thing  that 
puzzles  me — and  distresses  me — is  that  over 
a  period  of  8  years  there  has  been  no  move 
by  the  Congress  to  correct  this  dangerous 
situation  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  d)  the 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee  has  publicly 
recognized  the  problem;  (2)  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  recommended  to  the 
Oongrea*  that  this  problem  be  corrected; 
(3)  testimony  has  been  received  by  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  recommending  that 
States  be  given  the  power  to  deal  with  work 
stoppage  in  'gas  and  electric  utilities  and  In 
other  situations"  by  a  man  who  Is  recognized 
by  this  comn:ilttee  as  one  of  the  beat  In- 
formed experts  In  the  Nation  In  the  field  of 
labor  law — which  Is  clearly  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  throughout  the  floor  debate  on  the 
Kennedy-Ives  bill  of  last  year  and  the  Ken- 
nedy-Ervln bin  of  this  year  he  was  at  the  side 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  labor 
subcommittee,  as  his  chief  adviser;  (4)  state- 
ments of  other  experts  in  this  Peld  clearly 
emphaslsdng  the  necessity  for  protection  of 
the  general  public  by  assuring  agaln&t  work 
stoppages  in  vital  public  utilltlea;  and  ( 5  (  In 
spite  of  rei>eated  statements  by  the  Senate 
and  House  coauthors  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
to  the  effect  that  such  a  condition  was  never 
Intended  in  the  passage  of  that  act. 

I  have  said  on  numerous  occasions  that  I 
have  no  great  pride  of  authorship  with  ref- 
erence to  the  pending  measure  and  that  I  am 
willing  to  go  along  with  the  committee  on 
any  reasonable  amendments  to  the  bill  which 
would  not  remove  from  its  coverage  the  mere 
skeleton  or  the  mere  essence  of  necessary 
services  required  In  any  civilized  community. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee ha*  said  that  he  feels  the  bUl  as  In- 
troduced over  the  last  8  years  Is  too  broad 
In  Its  coverage  and  In  order  to  meet  that  ob- 
jection I  offer  for  committee  consideration 
the  following  language  which  Is  much  nar- 
rower and  which  covers  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  absolute  minimum  of  services  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  peo- 
ple living  In  communities  throughout  the 
Nation : 

"Nothing  in  this  Act  or  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  1947.  shall  be  con- 
strued to  nullify  the  provisions  of  any  State 
or  Territorial  law  which  regulate  or  prohibit 
strikes  by  employees  of  a  public  utility;  or 
which  regulate  or  prohibit  lockouts  by  a 
public  utility. 

"As  used  in  this  subsection  the  term  'pub- 
lic utility'  means  an  employer  engaged  In  the 
biulness  of  furnishing  water,  gas.  electric 
power,  or  passenger  transportation  services 
to  the  public." 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  seldom 
think  of  the  ftu'nishlng  of  water  as  a  public 
utility  service,  but  In  the  last  comprehensive 
survey  (1946-47)    there  were  6.000  privately 
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owned  water  facilities;  11.326  publicly  owned 
water  facilities  and  120  owned  Jointly.  I  un- 
derstand that  there  has  been  no  no>tlceable 
trend  either  toward  public  or  private  fa- 
cilities since  that  survey.  As  of  January  1, 
1958,  approximately  148  cities  with  a  popu- 
lation of  25,000  and  abqve  were  supplied  with 
water  by  private  facilities,  but  of  course 
there  is  a  greater  percentage  of  smaller  com- 
munities supplied  by  private  water  facilities 
than  Is  the  case  with  larger  cities. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Also,  I  ask  leave  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  a  thenno- 
fax  copy  of  the  transcript  made  by  the 
Official  Reporter  at  that  time  of  the  col- 
loquy between  the  then  Senator  Kennedy 
and  myself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Kznnedy.  Does  that  conclude  your 
statement.  Senator? 

Senator  Holland.  That  concludes  It. 
Senator  KfnyrFoY.  The  rest  of  the  state- 
ment then  may  be  placed  in  the  record. 

Senator,  I  will  say  two  things.  First,  the 
committee  which  the  Labor  Conunlttee  has 
set  up  to  look  Into  the  whole  field  of  labor- 
management  relations,  which  is  chalrmaned 
by  Profes  or  Cox,  to  whom  the  Senator  has 
referred,  Is  going  to  look  Into  this  problem 
and  Is  going  to  make  some  recommendations 
on  it.  I  discussed  the  matter  with  Professor 
Cox,  and  he  has  a  special  interest  In 
It,  as  hl.s  testimony  has  revealed,  and  I  think 
that  Interest  Is  reflected  In  his  quotation, 
which  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  referred 
to.  So  I  am  hopeful  that  thi.':  committee, 
this  blue  ribbon  committee,  will  make  ap- 
proprl.<ite  recommendations  In  the  field. 

Second.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  amend- 
ment as  suggested,  the  revised  language.  Is 
preferable  to  the  original  language.  It  does 
narrow  the  area,  I  thlnli,  to  matters  which 
are  of  substantive  importance,  although  I  am 
not  completely  convinced  that  all  forms  of 
transportation  should  be  Included. 

Third,  it  would  serai  to  me  It  might  be 
appropriate  for  the  Congress  to  give  approval 
to  State  laws  dealing  with  State  emergencies 
which  parallel  Federal  laws  in  this  field.  In 
other  words,  we  do  not  provide  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration  of  Federal  emergencies 
which  affect  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
but  rather  we  set  up  a  procedure  to  deal  \vith 
thes"  national  emergencies  which  fall  short 
of  the  compulsory  arbitration.  I  am  wonder- 
ing If  It  might  not  be  appropriate— and  I 
raise  this  only  as  a  question,  and  am  not 
statins;  a  position  on  It — for  the  Federal 
Government  to  give  consent  to  the  Slates 
for  State  laws  which  set  up  a  similar  pro- 
cedure for  State  emerc:encies  which  involve 
Interstate  commerce,  in  other  words,  where 
the  FederBl  Government  had  Jurisdiction — 
or  permit  the  State  governments  to  enter 
Into  that  field  where  their  procedures  are 
comparable,  for  State  emergencies,  to  pro- 
ceed, with  the  Federal  Oovernment.  to  set  up 

for  a  national  emergency • 

Senator  Holland.  Well,  of  oourse.  that 
would  be  some  improvement  over  the  present 
"no  man's  land"  situation  in  this  fleld.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  as  adequate  as  the 
suggestion  which  I  have  made,  which  I  think 
Is  a  minimum,  because  I  think  the  States 
should  be  left  some  discretion,  and  they  have 
shown  considerable  variety  of  opinion  in 
dealing  with  this  subject  matter.  And  I  still 
think  that  the  State  legislature  and  the  State 
Governor  and  the  people  of  the  State  are 
better  able  than  we  are  here  at  the  Washing- 
ton level  to  determine  how  to  deal  with  the 
problems  which  are  of  vital  Importance  to 
us.  And  I  think  it  Is  sound  and  helpful  to 
find  a  difference  in  opinion,  and  a  difference 
In  the  methods  in  treatment,  as  adopted  by 
the  several  States,  and  I  believe  that  the  dls- 


tlngtUahed  chairman  will  agree  with  me  on 
that. 

The  other  thing  would,  in  effect,  simply 
mean  that  we  would  state,  as  I  understand 
the  suggestion  of  the  chairman,  that  we 
would  simply  state  It  as  a  matter  of  Federal 
policy,  that  States  could,  if  they  desired  to 
do  so,  create  an  agency  which  would  have 
authority  to  delay  strikes  or  walkouts  in 
the  method  now  done  In  the  matters  of  na- 
tional emergencies.  I  do  not  think  the  na- 
tional emergencies  are  at  all  comparable  in 
their  vital  effects  upon  the  living  conditions 
of  people  to  these  things  that  happen  in  the 
shut  off  of  vital  public  utilities.  For  In- 
stance, a  shut  off  In  water  service  to  500.000 
people  In  one  area  served  by  one  company  in 
New  York,  or  to  600,000  people  served  by  one 
utility  in  St.  Louis  County  out  of  the  city 
of  St  Louis. 

Senator  Kennsdt.  Senator,  the  fact  Is  we 
have  not  had  that  kind  of  cutoff,  which  Indi- 
cates the  parties  involved  operate  under  re- 
straint which  the  situation  compels  because 
of  the  serious  effect  of  their  action.  So  far. 
they  have  withheld  any  action  which  would 
deny  water  to  the  people. 

Senator  Holland.  I  do  not  understand  the 
Senator. 

Senator  Kennedy.  The  point  I  am  making 
Is  you  have  not  had  any  water  shortage  or 
denial  of  water  service  to  people  in  counties 
which  you  discussed. 

Senator  Holland.  No.  And  I  rememt>er 
last  time  I  argued  this  the  Senator  said.  In 
effect,  we  had  haf<  no  trouble  except  under 
transportation.  Byt  we  have  this  serious 
power  strike  which  has  happened  since  that 
time,  which  we  certainly  did  not  anticipate, 
and  It  is  Just  as  possible,  Just  as  probable, 
that  the  employees  In  a  great  water  system 
would  fall  to  recognize  their  high  responsi- 
bility, as  In  the  case  of  the  power  system,  and 
Just  as  possible  In  the  case  of  the  gas  systems 
And  I  do  not  think  I  have  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  In  many  homes,  and  particularly 
humble  homes,  either  electric  power  or  gas 
Is  the  sole  method  of  preparing  food,  or  stor- 
ing food,  refrigerating  food,  and  they  are  Just 
absolutely  necessary  to  civilized  existence. 
And  I  can  see  a  great  difference  between  that 
and  the  matter  of  Federal  emergency  In  such 
a  field  as  maritime  transportation,  where  I 
believe  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  has  been  used 
twice,  or  three  times,  and  in  a  fleld  like  the 
mining  or  coal,  where  the  Taft-Hartlev  Act 
has  been  used,  as  I  recall  it.  twice,  and  the 
other  fields  where  it  would  apply. 

There  Is  nothing  like  the  violent,  imme- 
diate, terrible  Impact  upon  living  in  homes, 
both  humble  and  high,  that  is  occasioned  bv 
the  shutting  off  of  vital  public  utlllUes  serv- 
ices, and  they  are  Just  as  apt  to  happen,  I 
think,  in  one  field  as  another. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  want  to  Just  assure  the 
Senator  that  this  matter  is  of  Interest  to  the 
committee  and  to  the  chairman,  and  while 
there  may  not  be  action  on  this  legislation  in 
this  session,  before  the  subcommittee  or  the 
full  committee,  nevertheless  It  Is  under  con- 
sideration by  the  select  committee,  and  we 
are  going  to  begin  hearings  on  their  recom- 
mendations in  January.  So  that  if  the  com- 
mittee takes  no  action  this  year,  the  matter 
Is  not  dead. 

Senator  Holland.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thought 
I  understood  the  chairman  to  say  on  the  floor 
that  hlB  subcommittee  would,  within  44  days, 
take  action,  whether  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able, on  this  matter  and  report  it  to  the  full 
committee. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Yes. 
Senator  Holland.  And  there,  of  course,  a 
larger  group  becomes  responsible.  I  person- 
ally think  that  the  6  moaths'  time  between 
now  and  January  is  too  long  a  time  to  risk, 
this  fleld  being  still  unfilled,  and  I  personally 
think  it  Is  unwise  to  put  poaalble  action  over 
to  an  election  year.  And  I  think  since  we 
have  started  every  year  seasonably  and  at  the 


very  first  at  every  Congress,  that  we  are  en- 
titled to  speedy  action. 

Now  I  have  InvesUgated  the  possibility  of 
action  by  the  blue  ribbon  committee,  and  I 
am  told  that  the  blue  ribbon  committee  does 
not  expect  to  become  active  again  until  the 
first  of  the  year. 

Senator  Kenntdy.  The  Senator  Is  misin- 
formed. The  committee  Is  going  to  make  its 
report  by  the  7th  of  Decemljer. 

Senator  Hou-and.  Well,  tliere  will  be  no 
further  meeting  or  action  by  the  blue  rib- 
bon commiuee  during  this  session  of  the 
Congress.  Now,  that  means  we  are  held  up 
as  to  the  p>oeslbillty  of  any  floor  action  until 
next  year,  which  is  an  election  year. 

Senator  Keknxdy.  Let's  make  it  clear,  I  am 
not  In  agreement  with  the  Senator  on  this 
bill,  so  It  is  not  a  question  of  delaying  action. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senate  bill  In  the 
presently  constituted  form  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  delaying  on  something  we  are  both 
in    agreement   on,    there   is    q   disagreement. 

Now  I  am  Just  attempting  to  meet  the 
commitment  which  I  made  on  the  Senate 
floor  in  regard  to  holding  a  he.ir;ng  on  this 
bin.  And  the  commitment,  further,  that 
the  subcommittee  will  report  lo  the  full 
committee  will  also  be  met  And  I  arn  in- 
forming the  Senator  that  the  blue  ribbon 
committee  Is  concerned  about  his  problem, 
will  make  a  recommendation  to  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  the  sutwommlttee  is  going  to 
hold  hearings  in  January  on  all  of  the  recom- 
mendations of   the   blue  ribbon  committee. 

II  the  lull  committee  does  not  report  the 
legUlatlon  the  Senator  has  Introduced  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  year,  I  merely 
w.xnted  to  assure  the  Senator" this  does  not 
represent  the  end  of  the  matter.  It  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  the  procedure  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  and  I  are  In  dis- 
agreement with  regard  to  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  has  introduced.  That  is 
all  I  was  attempting  to  make  c'.ear. 

SenatDr  Holland  i  think  I  understand 
the  situation.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  hope  that 
the  subcommittee  will  act  promptly  to  re- 
port the  measure  to  the  full  committee. 

There  Is  the  subject  of  Just  one  delav  that 
I  would  like  to  request,  and  that  Is  "for  a 
chance  for  Professor  Updegraff  to  be  heard, 
because  he  is  neither  with  labor  nor  with 
management.  He  is  a  very  distinguished 
scholar  in  the  two  fields  that  are  Involved 
here,  both  public  utilities  and  labor  law.  and 
recognized  as  a  scholar  throughout  the  Na- 
tion He  feels  very  strongly  on  this  matter, 
I  am  Informed— I  have  never  had  the  chance 
to  meet  htm — and  he  wants  to  be  heard  on 
it  I  would  hope  that  this  subcommittee 
would  accord  him  the  chance  to  be  heard 
on  It  provided  that  this  can  come  within  the 
next  few  days,  which  I  believe  It  can. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  the  subcommit- 
tee has  to  hold  some  more  hearings  on  the 
minimum  wage  I  will  do  my  best.  Senator, 
to  have  a  meeting.  We  have  a  statement 
from  him  now. 

Senator  Holland.  No.  this  statement  that 
I  listed  is  out  of  an  article  bv  him  in  the 
Low  Review  of  the  University  of  Iowa. 

Senator  Kennedy.  If  he  could  come  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  hearing  on  minimum   wage 
next  Thursday,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  him 
Senator. 

Senator  Holland.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  recora  i 

Senator  Kennedy  I  will  say  this.  Senator, 
I  will  do  the  best  I  c^n  to  arrange  the  sched- 
ule of  the  committee   to  have  him. 

Senator  Holland.  I  appreciate  that.  May- 
be we  can  get  him  to  introduce  his  state- 
ment  in    WTitten    form 

Than  it  you.  .Senator 

Senator  Kennedy.  If  the  Senator  from 
Florida  desires  to  have  him.  I  will  make  every 
effort  to  have  him. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:10  o'clock  pjn.,  the 
committee  adjourned.) 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
earned  from  my  ofDce  staff  that  when 
the  full  transcript  came  over  to  our  offlce 
[or  correction  of  any  portion  in  which  I 
tuul  a  part,  those  who  were  handling  It 
discovered  that  there  was  a  slzaUe  col- 
loquy between  the  then  Senator  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  myself  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  statement,  which  obviously  con- 
itltuted  a  part  of  my  testimony,  as  well 
u  certain  statements  between  myself 
uid  the  distinguished  Senator  who  was 
Lhen  serving  as  chairman  of  that  sub- 
xmmlttec.  It  was  felt  that  that  should 
>e  in  our  flies,  akxig  with  a  copy  of  my 
nm  statement  which  was  already  there. 
K  thermofaz  copy  of  that  part  of  the 
transcript  was  made,  and  I  am  delighted 
Lhat  there  was  such  foresight,  because 
now  it  appears  that  otherwise  the  record 
would  be  lost.  There  are  many  things  In 
bhat  record  which  I  very  much  wish  to 
preserve. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
whether  or  not  the  blue  ribbon  commit- 
tee, headed  by  the  distinguished  Mr. 
Archibald  Cox,  who  later  became  Sc^cl- 
Mir  General,  as  mentioned  by  Senator 
Kennedy  in  our  ooUoquy,  ever  made  their 
report  and  I  am  also  advised  by  the 
itaff  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
CTommlttee  that  the  subcommittee  which 
sonducted  the  hearings  In  May  1959  did 
not  make  a  report  which  it  expected  to 
make  In  early  1960.  I  find  no  fault  with 
uiyone  on  this  account  because  we  all 
Enow  that  shortly  after  the  hearings 
Senator  Kennedy  launched  his  successful 
campaign  tar  the  Presidency  and  It  was 
mposiible  tar  him  to  maintain  a  full 
lehedule  at  activity  in  the  Senate  during 
he  period  mentioned.  I  simply  want  to 
ttate  at  this  time  that  I  regret  deeply 
that  not  only  is  there  no  printed  copy 
>f  the  hearing,  but  even  the  transcript 
wems  to  have  been  misplaced,  or  at  least 
t  la  not  now  available. 

I  think  I  should  say  at  this  time  that 
Jie  subatanee  of  the  colloquy,  aside  from 
the  opinions  expressed  tv  the  then  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  and  mjrself.  which  will 
ipeak  pretty  clearly  from  the  portion  of 
the  trmnacrlpC  which  I  have  obtained 
leave  to  have  printed  In  the  Rxcoro,  was 
iiat  the  so-called  blue  ribbon  commit- 
tee, then  headed  by  Mr.  Archibald  Cox. 
was  studying  this  problem  as  well  as 
Kime  other  problems  relating  to  labor 
relations,  that  the  work  of  that  com- 
Dittee  was  expected  to  be  concluded  by 
December  1969,  and  that  Senator  Ken- 
nedy was  hoping  to  issue  thereafter,  a 
report  of  the  subcommittee  shortly  after 
we  resumed  our  work  In  January  of  1960. 
Xliat  apparently  proved  to  be  Impossible. 
iNit  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine 
at  this  time,  though  I  hope  we  can  deter- 
mine, whether  Mr-  Cox  and  his  commit- 
tee ware  able  to  continue  and  complete 
their  servlees.  The  reason  I  am  partic- 
ularly eonoemed  about  that  Is  that  Mr. 
Toz  has  already  stated,  in  one  of  the 
tiearlngs  in  Congress,  that  he  favored 
giving  back  to  the  States  the  control  of 
oertaln  of  their  public  utilities.  Insofar 
u  it  would  live  them  the  power  to  pre- 
vent stoppages  and  strikes  and  lockouts 
in  utmtles  of  great  Importance  to  every 
community. 


I  have  been  hoping  for  a  great  deal 
to  come  from  that  report  of  the  blue  rib- 
bon committee.  Apparently  it  was  either 
never  made  or.  If  it  was  made,  we  can- 
not now  discover  It. 

To  go  t>ack  to  my  principal  subject, 
now  that  the  people  of  this  coimtry  must 
realize  the  crippling  effect  that  strikes 
In  public  utilities  can  have  on  the  econ- 
omy— and  they  cannot  fall  to  realize  it 
when  they  have  seen  what  has  happened 
as  a  result  of  the  New  York  transit 
strike — not  only  In  our  cities  and  States, 
but  also  to  the  Nation.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, to  which  my  bill,  S.  209.  again  has 
been  referred,  will  hold  early  hearings 
on  that  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  at  the  comroit- 
tee  hearing.  I  am  not  anxious  to  have  the 
form  adopted  which  I  suggested.  I  am 
not  proud  of  my  own  version,  but  I  am 
Intensely  anxious  that  Congress  go  back 
«uid  correct  the  mistake  which  was  made 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  UrUted 
States  in  its  Wisconsin  ruling  by  making 
it  abundantly  clear  that  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  was  never  intended  to  disturb  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  several  States  in  this 
particular  field;  namely,  the  right  of  the 
States,  by  their  own  police  laws,  to  pre- 
vent work  stoppages  on  public  utilities 
which  are  of  vast  importance  to  the 
people. 

Not  only  have  we  observed  the  recent 
strike  in  New  York  but  in  Florida  also. 
As  a  result  of  the  Wisconsin  decision,  our 
own  State  supreme  court  had  to  rule 
that  the  Florida  statute  was  unenforce- 
able. I  believe  they  were  sound  In  that 
ruling,  because  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  believe  we  can  lay  on  the  shelf  and 
forget  at>out  a  deliberate  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  even  if  it  is  only  a  ma- 
jority decision,  and  even  if  I  believe  that 
the  opinion  written  by  the  minority — in 
this  case.  It  was  a  minority  of  three 
Justices  who  supported  the  opinion  writ- 
ten by  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter,  which 
I  believe  to  be  a  masterpiece — is  the 
correct  decision. 

In  that  opinion.  Justice  Felix  Frank- 
furter pointed  out  that  there  wsis  nothing 
in  the  national  picture  of  a  national 
emergency — attempted  to  be  dealt  with 
so  effectively  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act — 
that  begtui  to  compare  with  the  emer- 
gency in  a  community  where,  for  in- 
stance, water  might  be  cut  off  by  a  strike. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  several 
thousand  communities  in  the  Nation  are 
still  being  supplied  by  water  owned  by 
privately  administered  water  companies. 
When  power  can  be  cut  off.  or  gas  can  be 
cut  off,  or  when  any  of  the  utilities  which 
are  so  completely  necessary  to  the  func- 
tioning of  a  civilized  community  can  be 
cut  off,  there  is  real  hardship. 

Mr.  President,  of  course  that  kind  of 
hardship  is  visited  much  more  directly, 
and  in  much  greater  proportion,  upon  the 
people  of  modest  means,  as  we  found  out 
in  my  own  State  in  the  case  of  the  trans- 
portation strikes  In  Miami  and  Jackson- 
ville. Those  who  had  automobiles  were 
well  able  to  go  where  they  wished.  Even 
when  there  was  a  power  strike,  those 
who  had  automobiles  and  owned  a  coun- 
try hcune  or  a  camping  house  out  on  a 
lake  scunewhere  could  go  there,  but  the 


people  working  for  a  living,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  recent  New  York  transit 
strike,  are  more  directly  affected  and 
most  grievously  hurt  by  that  kind  of 
strike.  Consequently,  I  am  hoping  that 
we  may  come  back  to  that  decision  and 
correct  it. 

Before  I  leave  that  part  of  my  discus- 
sion, let  me  say  that  no  one  was  more 
seriously  out  of  humor  with  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  than  was  the  late 
Senator  Taft  and  Mr.  Hartley.  I  talked 
with  both  of  them  about  It. 

As  to  Mr.  Hartley,  he  engaged  in  a  col- 
loquy on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives In  which  a  specific  question 
came  up  as  to  whether  a  State  could 
lose  Its  jurisdiction  in  that  field,  and  he 
assured  the  questioner  that  such  was  not 
the  case,  that  Jurisdiction  to  handle  the 
prevention  of  strikes  and  stoppages  of 
public  utilities  was  left  to  the  States. 

In  the  case  of  the  late  Senator  Taft, 
he  thought  he  had  directly  dealt  with 
It  in  the  course  of  debate,  and  he  felt 
keenly  that  the  decision  of  the  majority 
of  the  Court  in  the  Wisconsin  case  was 
not  only  a  tragedy,  but  was  also  not  a 
correct  interpretation  of  either  the  ob- 
jectives or  the  actual  meaning  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Now  that  the  people  of  this  country 
must  realize  the  crippling  effect  that 
strikes  In  public  utilities  can  have  on 
the  economy,  not  only  In  our  cities  and 
States,  but  also  to  the  Nation,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  to  which  my  bill. 
S.  209,  again  has  been  referred,  will  hold 
etirly  hearings  on  that  proposed  l^lsla- 
tlon. 

Mr.  President,  proponents  of  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  attempt  to  create  the  Im- 
pression that  the  authority  of  the  States 
to  enact  rlght-to-work  laws  began  with 
the  adoption  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in 
1947.  This  Is  without  foundation.  The 
States  had  the  power  and  authority  to 
adopt  such  laws  before  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  was  enacted  and  before  the  Wagner 
Act  was  enacted  and  before  the  passage 
of  any  of  the  other  labor  statutes  which 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  Florida 
adopted  its  rlght-to-work  amendment 
to  its  constitution  In  1944,  3  years  prior 
to  the  time  that  Congress  considered 
and  pa&sed  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Ten 
other  States  also  adopted  right-to-work 
laws  before  Taft-Hartley  and  their  con- 
stitutionality has  been  upheld  In  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In 
a  number  of  decisions.  The  State 
courts  of  Florida  and  our  State  supreme 
court  have  upheld  the  validity  of  the 
Florida  right-to-work  law  as  have  the 
Federal  lower  courts  and  the  UJS.  Su- 
preme Court.  I  will  not  elaborate  on 
the  various  decisions  at  this  time  as  I 
Inserted  In  the  Record  citations  and  cer- 
tain relevant  quotations  from  decisions 
of  the  courts  during  my  lengthy  discus- 
sion of  this  matter  on  October  12,  1965. 

Mr.  President,  October  12  is  Colum- 
bus Day,  but  it  appears  that,  somehow, 
no  Senator  discovered  that  the  Senate 
decided  on  that  day,  or  following  that 
day,  not  to  favorably  consider  repeal  of 
section  14(b). 
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It  is  Incomprehensible  to  me,  consid- 
ering the  numbers  of  Senators  voting  to 
refuse  what  was  substantially  the  same 
proposal,  a  proposal  to  refuse  to  repeal 
section  14(b),  only  Isist  October,  that 
anyone  would  believe  enough  of  them 
would  have  been  driven  by  labor  union 
pressure,  or  otherwise,  to  change  their 
minds  from  that  date  to  January  of 
1966. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  will  be  any  substantial  change  of 
minds.  I  believe  that  it  has  been  an 
unfortunate  thing  we  began  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  with  this  quite  futile 
effort,  when  we  have  so  many  construc- 
tive things  to  do.  At  least,  I  believe  It 
is  futile.  It  has  been  shown  to  be  such 
by  what  happened  last  October.  We 
should  have  discovered  it  at  that  time. 

There  Is  enough  to  challenge  us  in  the 
international  and  domestic  fields  so  that 
we  may  speedily  lay  aside  that  effort, 
which  is  not  getting  us  anywhere  at  all. 

The  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  Florida  has  been  shown  by  niunerous 
polls  taken  at  various  times,  and  par- 
ticularly in  recent  times,  but  it  has  been 
also  shown  by  other  public  actions, 
which  I  shall  cite  briefly. 

I  cited  them  much  more  In  detail  in 
my  remarks  of  last  October  12. 

On  a  nimiber  of  occasions  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Florida  right-to-work 
amendment  in  1944  the  people  of  Florida 
through  their  elected  representatives 
have  turned  back  union  supported  efforts 
to  have  it  revoked.  For  example,  in  the 
1949  session  of  the  Florida  Legislature 
separate  resolutions  were  offered  in  the 
house  and  senate  to  amend  section  12 
of  the  bill  of  rights  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
rlght-to-work  provision.  Public  reac- 
tion against  these  resolutions  was  so 
powerful  that  after  they  were  referred  to 
the  respective  legislative  committees  no 
further  action  was  taken.  They  simply 
died  in  committee.  Again  In  the  1951 
session  of  the  legislature  a  union -spon- 
sored bill  to  repeal  the  right  to  work  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  of  rights  was  allowed 
to  die  in  committee,  as  had  the  earlier 
proposals.  The  people  of  Florida  have 
clearly  shown  their  strong  desire  to  re- 
tain our  rlght-to-work  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  that  strikes 
can  have  on  the  economy  of  our  country 
was  forcefully  shown  in  the  recent  strike 
by  the  Transportation  Union  In  New 
York  City,  and  I  should  like  at  this  time 
to  read  into  the  Record  various  editorials 
that  have  appeared  In  Florida  papers  in 
regard  to  this  strike.  Florida  editorials 
have  also  pointed  out  repeatedly  that  the 
New  York  Transit  strike  should  strength- 
en our  determination  to  hold  onto 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  I 
am  sure  that  that  strike  has  had  that  re- 
sult which  was  also  evident  as  a  result 
of  previous  unfortunate  strikes  In  recent 
months  which  have  so  completely  Ig- 
nored the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  need  to  relate 
the  other  strikes.  I  believe  they  are  fresh 
In  our  memories.  One  of  them  was  the 
ammunition  strike,  which  shut  down  for 
several  days  the  operation  of  the  only 
plant  In  which  the  suiununltlon  used  by 
those  who  are  firing  small  arms  In  the 


United  States  forces  In  Vietnam  wsis  be- 
ing produced. 

The  reaction  In  my  State  of  Florida 
was  terrific  and  fearful.  I  could  bring 
here  dozens  of  editorials  on  that  strike. 
I  have  not  sought  to  do  so. 

However,  I  do  wish  to  put  into  the  Rec- 
ord— and  I  shall  do  so  by  resuiing  several 
editorials  what  I  believe  to  be  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  In  our  State,  as  well  stated 
in  these  editorials.  First  I  should  pi^t 
out  that  the  action  hi  New  York  must 
have  strengthened  the  convictions  of 
those  of  us  who  do  not  believe  that  sec- 
tion 14(b)   should  be  repealed. 

The  first  one  I  read  is  an  able  editorial 
entitled  "Public  Be  Damned"  from  the 
Pensacola  Journal  of  Friday,  January  7, 
1966. 

PtJBLIC  B«  DAMNXD 

How  could  ajiy  American,  after  watching 
Michael  J.  Quill's  endless  flow  of  bluster 
on  television,  ask  Congress  to  repeal  section 
14(b)    of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act? 

Imagine  the  power  and  Inflated  ego  of 
future  Michael  J.  Quills  If  States  are  denied 
the  right  to  prevent  compulsory  unionism. 

Quill  has  given  the  dty  of  New  York  a 
strike  that  has  shut  down  bus  and  subway 
lines  serving  6  million  New  Yorkers,  a 
paralyzing,  devastating  walkout  which  could 
easily  set  som«  sort  of  new  record  for  a 
strike  which  damages  public  Interest. 

And  this  crippling  state  of  affairs,  as  much 
as  anything  In  recent  years,  represent*  the 
necessity  to  preserve  rlght-to-work  laws  In 
Florida  and  other  States. 

Quill's  philosophy  seems  to  be,  "the  pub- 
lic   be   damned." 

He  carried  on  his  dialogue  with  the  city 
by  calling  Mayor  John  Lindsay  an  "ass"  and  a 
"pipsqueak." 

Newsday,  the  Long  Island  newspaper,  sized 
up  the  union  leader : 

"Quill,  of  course,  is  not  only  a  union  leader 
but  an  actor,  as  well.  His  blackthorn  cane, 
his  peat-thick  brogue,  the  aggressive  thrust 
of  his  chin  and  his  coarse  turn  of  phrase  are 
all  part  of  this  role.  In  the  past,  at  least,  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  successful  act.  Transit 
wages  have  risen  by  more  than  56  percent  In 
the  past  10  years,  and  without  recourse  to 
a  strike." 

But  Quill's  actions  before  going  to  Jail 
went  beyond  merely  acting.  His  off-agaln. 
on-agaln  confrontations  with  the  transit  au- 
thority could  hardly  be  called  negotiations. 

It  was  not  until  2  days  before  the  strike 
began  that  Quill  Anally  modified  his  original 
unrealistic  pewskage  of  wage  and  hour  de- 
mands. The  original  proposals  could  not 
possibly  have  been  met  without  a  drastic  up- 
ward revision  of  fares  or  a  huge  new  sub- 
sidy: 

He  repeatedly  showed  his  contempt  for  the 
law  and  for  the  courts  by  destroying— or  giv- 
ing the  Impression  that  he  was  destroying — 
court  orders.  And  throughout  It  all,  he 
maintains  his  flow  of  provocative  and  un- 
mitigated bluster. 

How  do  hourly  wage  workers  In  New  York 
who  are  denied  transportation  to  the  Job  feel 
about  Quill?  To  the  man  making  $80  a 
week,  one  of  Quill's  quips  is  hardly  worth  the 
loss  of  a  day's  pay.  What  happens  to  New 
York  workers  if,  as  Quill  predicts,  the  strike 
lasts  a  month  or  longer? 

Newsday,  which  is  close  to  the  scene  of  this 
tragedy,  calls  Quill  "representative  of  the 
neanderthal  In  the  labor  movement." 

Real  negotiations,  the  search  for  true 
equity.  Is  a  high  art. 

"It  has  nothing  to  do  with  mugging  for 
cameras  and  mouthing  inanities  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  pugnacious  leprechaun,"  Newsday 
said. 

As  a  result,  the  health,  safety,  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  a  city  of  more  than  8 


million  are  being  subjected  to  an  Irrespon- 
sible display  of  raw  power. 

Regardless  of  the  seriousness  of  QulU's 
heart  attack,  he  should  never  have  b«en  In 
JaU.  There  are  better  ways  to  deal  with 
stubborn  union  leaders. 

Remember  John  L.  Lewis  30  years  ago? 

His  fine  was  tlO.OOO.  while  the  United  Mine 
Workers  were  assessed  $3,500,000.  Three  days 
later  the  walkout  ended. 

We  are  sure  Lewis  would  have  relished  the 
chance  at  similar  martyrdom.  It  is  money, 
not  leadership,  that  Is  the  life's  blood  of  big 
unions  today.  And  New  York  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Abraham  N.  Oeller  could  have  gotten 
to  the  New  York  transport  workers  far  more 
effectively  by  a  fine  than  by  starting  Mike 
Quill  on  the  way  to  labor  martyrdom. 

With  commuters  attempting  to  bridge  the 
mileage  gap  by  using  their  own  cars,  bicycles, 
and  shoe  leather,  the  last  few  days  indeed 
have  been  chaotic  In  a  city  dependent  on  an 
elaborate  subway  and  bus  system. 

If  ever  a  strike  is  against  the  public's  in- 
terest, thlA  Is  It. 

The  Transport  Workers'  Union  Is  demand- 
ing a  4-day,  32-hour  week,  a  30-percent  In- 
crease In  pay,  retirement  at  half  pay  after  25 
years,  higher  health  and  welfare  contribu- 
tions, and  other  benefits.  The  transit  au- 
thority estimates  this  would  cost  $680  million 
over  2  years.  Since  the  authority  Is  oper- 
ating at  a  deficit,  to  meet  the  demands  would 
mean  a  huge  Jump  In  the  present  15-cent 
fare,  or  heavy  State  and  Federal  subsidies 
(the  city  being  broke,  too)    or  maybe  both. 

It  Is  a  heavy  price  to  pay. 

But  Quill  has  made  his  position  clear :  The 
public  be  damned. 

And  the  people  of  New  York  are  getting  it 
in  the  neck. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  still  demand  that 
Congress  erase  rlght-to-work  laws  Then, 
perhafks.  we  could  have  a  Michael  Quill  In 
every  city  demonstrating  his  labor  leadership 
by  paralyzing  public  utilities  and  supplying 
television  audiences  with  an  endless  flow  of 
bluster  and  dirty  words. 

That  editorial,  while  strong,  docs  not 
overstate  the  situation.  Those  who 
were  In  New  York  with  whom  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  to  talk — and  I  have  talked 
with  a  good  many  of  them — tell  me  that 
it  was  chaos  such  as  one  would  expect 
after  hostile  action  had  been  threatened, 
rather  than  the  mere  actions  of  a  union 
leader  In  position  of  great  power  who 
did  not  recognize  any  responsibility  to 
the  public. 

The  next  editorial  is  from  the  Tampa 
Tribune  of  Tuesday,  January  11,  1966. 
It  too  points  up  this  whole  question.  It 
is  entitled  "Beneficial  Blisters."  It 
reads: 

Beneticial  Blist^u 

It's  pretty  hard  for  a  man  who  can't  get 
to  work  to  feel  philosophical  about  New 
York  City's  transit  strike  but  In  fact  It  may 
prove  to  be  a  fine  thing. 

The  strike  already  has  brought  evidence 
that  there  are  limits,  even  In  New  York,  to 
how  far  a  labor  union  can  go  In  defying  the 
law.  The  transit  workers'  demogogic  Mike 
Quill  and  eight  of  his  union  associates  were 
sent  to  Jail  for  contempt  of  court  (Quill  sub- 
sequently was  removed  to  a  hospital  with  a 
real  or  feigned  Illness).  The  court  now  has 
under  consideration  the  question  of  Impos- 
ing a  fine  of  up  to  $300,000  a  day  on  the 
union  as  long  as  it  defies  an  Injunction 
against  walkout. 

If  the  court  hits  the  union  treasury  a  pain- 
ful whack,  as  It  should,  it  will  restore  a 
respect  for  law  which  has  been  sadly  lack- 
ing In  New  York  and  other  cities  on  the  part 
of  elements  of  organised  labor.  Union 
leaders  have  fostered  the  notion  that  strik- 
ers are  somehow  above  and  beyond  any  law. 
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taA    IsUy-apUkMl    poliUclaos    bav«    coUab* 
onted  In  thia  anarcbJc  pracUe*. 

Flxm  anforcameot  tn  Ntw  Tork  wlU  lulp 
to  dMtroy  ttaa  idea  that  mob  acUoa  under 
a  aUlka  placard  la  any  noore  acceptable  tb&n 
mob  action  for  any  otber  motive. 

TbJa,  o(  ItaaU.  will  be  of  great  benefit. 

Tbaa  ttMTe  la  tbe  poealbUity  that  tbe  law- 
laaa  acUoo  of  (be  traaalt  workers'  union.  In 
paralyzing  a  city  to  enforce  outrageoui  wage 
damaiuUt  may  have  Ita  effect  in  Waablngton. 

It  ougbt  to  suggest  to  Senators  and  Repf  e- 
scateJtWw  tbe  need  tor  more  ratber  tban 
fewer  cbacka  on  tbe  pgwter  of  labor  leaders. 

Bepeal  of  section  l>4(b)  of  tbe  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  Mnrtlonlng  State  rlgbt-to-work  laws. 
already  was  regarded  as  uncertain  La  tbls 
session  despite  tbe  A7L-CIO  pressure  and 
Prealdant  Jobnaon's  backing.  Mike  QuUl's 
conduct  nlay  well  disturb  cnougb  Senators 
to  assure  tbe  retention  of  rl«bt-to-work  laws 
for  tbls  year,  at  least. 

And,  stirveying  tbe  grave  damage  to  an 
Innocent  public  done  by  tb«  New  York  strike. 
Congreas  could  even  be  persuaded  to  take  an 
action  urged  upon  It  Xor  some  years  by  Flor- 
ida's Senator  Houlamp  Tbat  Is  to  restore 
to  tbe  StatM  tbe  autborltjr  to  forbid  strikes 
In  public  utilities,  including  transit  systems. 

Tbls  rlgbt  was  taken  away  several  years 
ago  by  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling,  in  a 
Wisconsin  bus  strike,  tbat  Congress  bad  aa- 
sumed  fuU  autbority  oyer  sucb  labor  disputes 
In  passing  tbe  Taft-Hartley  Act.  (New 
Tork's  tranatt  system  Is  publicly  owned,  and 
strikers  tbere  violated  a  State  law  forbidding 
strikes  by  State  or  municipal  employees.) 

^n«tJ^«^  of  repealing  li(b)  Congress  ought 
to  add  anotbar  section  autborlzing  State  no- 
strike  laws  as  well  as  rlght-to-work  laws. 

Abuses  by  tbe  likes  of  Mike  QulU  can  be 
stopped  only  wben  public  Indignation  bolls 
up  strongly  enougb  to  cause  lawmakers  to 
fear  tbe  reaction  of  tbe  unorganized  voter 
more  than  reprisals  by  organized  labor. 

Tbe  stranded  New  Yorker,  witb  blisters 
on  bla  feet  and  bis  mind,  may  contribute  to 
Jiut  sucb  a  swing  of  tbe  political  pendulum. 

I  bope  Uuit  Seiuttore  will  listen  to  that 
b«c»uae  I  believe  there  has  already  been 
a  swing  of  the  political  pendulum  on  this 
BUkltar.  I  believe  there  will  be  more  as 
people  realize  what  a  monstrous  thing 
the  Nev  York  strike  was  and  how  hor- 
rible |or  us  to  aee  leaders  of  a  public 
UDlon  deUberatcly  defying  the  court  and 
ualag  viUflcation  of  men  in  authority,  as 
well  ae  a  judge  who  was  doing  his  duty 
as  he  saw  it. 

Th^  next  editorial  Is  from  the  Deland 
Sun  News  of  Thursday.  January  13, 1966. 
entitled  "A  Dreadful  Example  of  Labor 
Monopoly,"  which  I  read,  as  follows: 

A  DaxAorui.  Ksampli  or  Labor  Monopoly 

Tbe  rapid  transit  strike  and  Its  crippling 
affect  upon  tbe  eoooocxy  of  New  York  dealt  a 
powerful  blow  to  those  advocating  repeal  of 
tba  rlfbt-to-work  lawa, 

Wben  a  union  leader  can  Ue  up  tbe  busiest 
City  In  tbe  United  Statea,  cause  undue  bard- 
ablp  to  mlUiona  of  working  people  and  finan- 
cial cataatropbe  to  bualneas.  it  sbows  dra- 
IT>*TV**'^  tba  reasons  tbe  rlgbt-to-work  laws 
■bould  oot  be  repealed. 

Union  4**ders  claim  tbey  bave  a  rlgbt  to 
strlka.  blU  dont  the  mlUloiu  of  others  de- 
pendeiyt  on  tbelr  services  bave  tbe  right  to 
go  to  vork  and  earn  a  Uvlng? 

Dotm  a  union  by  a  strike  bave  tbe  right  to 
deatroy  small  businesses  and  cause  tbelr 
ownen  to  lose  tbelr  investments?  These 
snxall  buatneaees  cannot  operate  without  «n- 
ployesa.  Wbetbcr  It  Is  a  garment  factory  or 
h  siora,  there  can  be  no  bualnesa  without  the 

Wbat  would  hare  happened  If  there  had 
baea  a  stzlke  by  tbe  doctors  and  nursea  at  tbe 
hoapttal  Where  ICcbael  J.  Quill,  union  presi- 


dant,  was  taken  after  his  heart  attack? 
Would  Quin  have  thought  they  had  a  right  to 
strike  even  If  It  meant  he  might  have  died  for 
lack  of  care? 

Tbe  power  blackout  in  early  November  and 
the  strike  this  month  show  the  weaknesses  of 
the  big  city  metropolitan  areas. 

It  la  unequivocally  unfair  that  a  person 
can  be  required  to  Join  a  union  In  order  to 
work,  and  yet  this  union  can  cause  econonxlc 
and  financial  upheaval  by  calling  a  strike  and 
parenting  other  workers  from  going  to  their 
jobs. 

We  think  that  Quill  by  his  action  haa  given 
Oongreae  a  dreadful  example  of  wbat  happens 
whah  a  union  has  a  mono[>oly. 

Florida  has  rlght-to-work  laws,  as  do  18 
other  States.     Let's  keep  them 

The  last  of  these  editorials  is  from 
the  Miami  Herald,  on  the  question  of 
what  it  thought  about  the  strike.  It 
says  it  much  In  the  same  words  as  the 
other  editorials. 

There  have  been  no  differences  of 
opinion  in  the  editorials  that  I  saw.  I 
saw  not  a  single  editorial  that  upheld 
the  action  of  Mr.  Quill  or  the  action  of 
those  he  represented. 

As  to  the  question  of  section  14(b)  the 
press  is  not  so  united.  I  believe  that 
I  am  safe  in  saying  that  nine-tenths  of 
our  press  stands  back  of  our  State  con- 
stitution, and  more  firmly  since  the  strike 
in  New  York,  the  strike  in  the  munitions 
plant,  and  the  maritime  industry 
which  affected  the  seaports  of  our  State, 
such  as  Tampa,  West  Palm  Beach,  Miami, 
Key  West,  and  others  in  many  such 
businesses,  without  there  being  any  con- 
nection with  It  at  all  except  they  hap- 
pen to  t>e  In  a  business  paralyzed  by  the 
action  of  a  few  labor  leaders. 

The  next  editorial  is  from  the  Miami 
Herald  of  Friday,  January  14,  1966.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

In  the  Wake  of  an  Uglt  Strike 

The  ugly  New  York  transit  strike  was  set- 
tled in  the  ley  gray  dawn  yesterday  and  the 
end  came  Just  as  tempers  were  about  to 
reach  the  exploding  point. 

The  Transport  Workers  Union  did  not  win 
its  preposterous  first  demands.  But  It  did 
win  enough  to  cause  jubilation  among  the 
union  leaders  who  announced  the  settle- 
ment as  a  victory. 

Tbe  loot  was  a  package  weU  above  $50  mil- 
lion annually  and  a  wage  Increase  well  be- 
yond guidelines  considered  nonlnfiatlonary 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Almost  cer- 
tainly it  will  mean  a  fare  Increase,  so  that 
part  of  the  public  which  suffered  most  by  the 
strike  Is  hit  hardest  by  the  terms  of  its  reso- 
lution. 

For  New  York  It  was  a  repetitious  story. 
Wry  tales  sprang  up  about  those  who,  in  a 
year's  time,  endured  a  housing  pinch,  a  dock 
strike,  a  shortage  of  water,  a  taxi  strike,  a 
power  failure  that  plunged  the  city  Into 
darkness,  a  newspaper  strike  and  finally  the 
unprecedented  stoppage  of  public  transpor- 
tation. How  much  more  can  the  world's 
largest  metropolis  take? 

For  other  metropolitan  areas  It  raises  ques- 
tions about  the  power  of  entrenched  labor 
leaders  to  shut  off  public  services,  despite 
laws  and  courts,  and  plunge  communities 
into  chaos. 

New  Yorkers,  who  may  Uke  to  think  tbey 
can  handle  any  urban  catastrophe  In  stride, 
were  getting  their  backs  up  In  an  unusual 
advertisement  in  the  New  York  Times  yes- 
terday, signed  by  an  Imposing  cross-section 
Of  leadsrahlp,  public  officials  were  called  on 
to  restore  transportation  even  If  It  meant 
calling  out  troops  to  man  the  buses  and  sub- 
way trains. 


It  concluded  with  this  statement: 

"The  committee,  to  which  all  who  read 
this  notice  are  Invited  to  lend  their  support. 
Intends  to  continue  its  efforts  to  find  and 
urge  for  adoption  ways  and  means  equitable 
to  all  concerned,  but  with  i>articular  em- 
phasis on  tbe  rights  and  Interests  of  the 
public,  to  arrive  at  fair  labor  agreemente 
without  the  recurrent  and  Irresponsible  In- 
terruptions of  essential  pubUc  services  with 
which  we  are  presently  afflicted." 

In  other  words,  compulsory  arbitration  of 
labor  disputes  which  directly  affect  the  pub- 
lic. 

This  Is  the  answer  to  the  Quills  and  others 
who  bid  Judges  drop  dead  and  the  public  to 
choke  on  its  own  frustrations.  If  it  should 
come  to  pass  that  angry  lawmakers  write  It 
Into  hard  statutes,  the  Quills  et  al.  m.ust  real- 
ize that  they  asked  for  It. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  literally 
hundreds  of  contributors'  letters  to  our 
newspapers  in  Florida.  If  there  have 
been  any  that  supported  Quill's  action 
and  the  action  of  his  union,  they  have 
escaped  my  notice.  I  suspect  there  have 
been  some.  However,  I  have  seen  a  great 
many  of  them,  and  they  have  complained 
bitterly  about  the  strike,  about  Quill,  and 
about  a  system  which  would  permit  such 
a  thing  to  happen  to  millions  of  innocent 
people. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  letter  taken 
from  the  Miami  News.  The  Miami  News 
is  a  liberal  paper  in  Miami.  I  have  an 
editorial  from  that  paper,  and  I  may  in- 
sert it  later.  However,  here  is  a  letter 
signed  by  one  Alvln  F.  Schmidt,  of  North 
Miami,  Fla.,  who  says  he  was  a  union 
member  for  26  years.  I  now  read  the 
letter  into  the  Record  : 

RroHT-To-WoRK  Law  Coming  Up  Again 

To  the  Eorroa: 

Come  next  Monday.  Congress  reconvenes 
and  the  Senate  vrtll  take  up  where  It  left  off. 
If  you  will  remember,  the  repeal  of  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  waa  stopped  cold  by 
the  leadership  of  Senator  EvHtrrr  M.  Dirksen 
and  assisted  by  46  other  great  Senators  who 
voted  against  cloture  intended  to  stop  the 
filibuster. 

The  14(b)  repeal  will  be  on  the  agenda 
again  and  it  deals  with  States  having  a  so- 
called  rlght-to-work  law.  For  a  better  defi- 
nition it  really  should  be  called  the  "rlght-of- 
choioe"  or  the  "freedom-of-cholce"  law:  the 
choice  of  each  and  every  workingman  or 
woman  to  make  up  their  mind  to  join  or  not 
to  Join  a  union.  The  administration  and 
the  union  bosses  want  14(b)  repealed  so  each 
worker  will  be  com|>elled  to  Join  a  union  and 
pay  dues.  To  me  this  is  decidedly  un-Amer- 
ican and  violates  our  freedom  of  choice. 

I  was  a  union  member  for  a  8  years  and 
quit  2 '/a  years  ago  because  they  violated  the 
contract.  They  Just  want  your  dues  and 
when  you  squawk  they  Ignore  you.  I  don't 
believe  Preeident  Johnson  and  Mr.  Hum- 
PHaeT.  along  with  Mr.  Meany,  will  get  their 
way. 

Folks  who  work  for  a  living  have  a  right  to 

make  their  own  decision — the  right  to  Join  or 

not  to  Join  a  union.     Good  unions  don't  need 

compulsion  and  bad  unions  don't  deserve  It. 

Aj-vin  F.  Schmtot. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  also  Intrigued  by 
several  letters  written  by  college  stu- 
dents, but  the  one  I  am  about  to  read 
was,  I  thcHight,  pertlcularly  good.  I  do 
not  know  the  young  man  who  wrote  it. 
His  letter  was  published  in  the  Tampa 
Tribune  of  Sunday,  January  23,  and  was 
sent  from  Lakeland.  Probably  the  let- 
ter was  written  by  a  student  of  little 
Florida  Southern  College,  although  I  do 
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not  make  that  statement  as  a  nmtter  of 
fact.    The  letter  reads : 

Quill  Is  Taxz;  Why  Not  Otkek 

Lawbbeakebs? 

Lakeland. — Recently  Michael  J.  QulU 
stood  in  front  of  a  large  gathering  of  news- 
men, who  represented  all  of  the  large  na- 
tional news  agencies,  and  tore  up  a  court 
order.  This  was  done  In  open  contempt  of 
the  law.  and  he  was  Jailed  along  with  eight 
other  men. 

Yet  13  days  later  they  all  were  free,  by 
bargaining  with  the  New  York  City  govern- 
ment, whose  hands  were  hopelessly  tied. 

Nearly  everyone  has  complained  of  the 
cost  to  the  city— almost  $1  billion— but  the 
cost  to  democracy  has  not  yet  been  assessed. 
And  it  cannot  be  assessed — not  until  some- 
one can  put  a  price  on  the  law.  Yet  this 
in  effect  was  done. 

Mr.  QuUl  was  Jailed  because  he  broke  the 
law.  and  was  waiting  for  his  day  in  cotirt 
as  the  law  dictates.  He's  free.  But  he's 
free  because  New  York  had  to  walk  until  he 
was  released,  not  because  a  Judge  found  him 
innocent. 

Now,  democracy  has  a  miKsh  heavier  bur- 
den than  walking  because  It  has  seen  Its  law 
soomfully  broken,  and  the  offender  freed 
without  pwnlshment.  It  seems  to  me,  to 
have  universally  equal  law  that  either  he 
should  be  In  Jail,  or  that  all  lawbreakers 
shoiUd  be  free. 

I'm  only  a  college  student,  and  perhaps  my 
youth  will  not  allow  me  to  see  the  Joatlflca'- 
tion  of  this,  or  maybe  it's  a  new  part  of  the 
Great  Society  we  hear  so  much  about,  but 
I  dont  imderstand  it. 

It  appears  to  me  that  New  York  Is  only 
concerned  about  the  financial  loes.  but  was 
that  the  only  loss?  Is  this  proper  for  our 
society — great  or  not? 

I,  for  one,  would  rather  crawl  honestly 
than  ride  with  injustice.  How  can  we  af- 
ford  to   "compromise"   with    the    law? 

Richard  M.  Haynes. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  that  letter.  I 
cei-tainly  approve  what  this  young  man 
has  had  to  say. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  an  editorial 
on  this  subject  that  was  published  in  the 
Miami  News,  probably  one  of  the  three 
most  liberal  newspapers  in  Florida.  I 
shall  read  it  now,  not  to  conclude  the 
group  of  editorials.  We  have  dozens  of 
them:  but  I  refer  to  these  few  in  an 
effort  to  give  a  reasonable  coverage  from 
conservative  and  liberal  sources,  and 
from  various  parts  of  our  State  geo- 
graphically. This  is  the  editorial  from 
the  Miami  News  of  Friday,  January  14, 
1966: 

Union  Flooted  Law — Court  Is  Biggest  Loser 
IN  New  York  araiKE 

Anyone  who  believes  the  New  York  City 
transit  strike  has  affected  only  the  much- 
abused  residents  of  that  city  is  advised  to 
read  again  the  terms  of  settiement. 

True,  the  escalated  wages  of  the  bus  and 
subway  operators  will  be  borne  by  the  3.5 
million  riders.  The  15-cent  fare  Is  certainly 
doomed. 

And  tliroughout  this  12-day.  billion-dollar 
fiasco.  It  was  the  New  Yorker  who  suffered  the 
traffic  Jams,  the  business  shutdowns,  the 
loss  of  wages,  and  the  monumental  frustra- 
tion that  accompanies  a  breakdown  In  public 
service. 

But  the  significance  of  this  settlement 
from  the  national  standpoint  is  that  It 
rewards  the  Illegal  acts  of  the  union  and  its 
leaders. 

"May  the  Judge  drop  dead  In  bis  black 
robes."  said  Boss  Mike  Quill,  and  although 
the  Judge  survives,  his  powers  appear  quite 
dead. 

As  part  of  the  settlement,  the  union 
demanded  and  received  Immunity  from  the 


fines  requested  because  of  their  contempt  of 
court.  Mr.  QuUl  and  eight  other  officers  weie 
freed  of  the  charges  against  them. 

The  public  Is  thus  asked  to  forget  that  tbls 
monumental  strike  was  forbidden  by  court 
order,  that  the  order  was  defied,  and  that  the 
whole  affair  was  carried  off  in  disdain  of  our 
system  of  laws. 

Well,  tbe  public  may  forget.  But  will 
other  unions  around  the  country  forget?  Or 
have  other  unions  now  learned  that  if  they 
are  big  enough  and  militant  enough,  they 
can  tell  the  law  to  drop  dead  and  It  will? 

A  lot  of  people  must  wonder,  as  we  do, 
whether  a  negotiating  panel  can  mediate 
away  the  powers  of  the  court,  as  this  one 
apparently  has  done.  The  court  Is  probably 
wondering  about  it  too.     It  should. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  editorials  that  deal  with  the  strike 
situation  in  New  York,  but  not  with  its 
relationship  to  section  14(b)  as  a  result. 
I  should  like  to  place  them  in  the  Record 
separately  at  this  time.  The  first  one  is 
entitled  'Tn  Union  There  Is  Weakness." 
written  by  Russell  Kay  and  published  in 
the  Florida  Business  Leader  of  Monday, 
January  24,  1966.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Recorj). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

In  Union  There  Is  Weakness 
( By  Russell  Kay ) 

Well  there  Is  some  good  coming  out  of  the 
recent  transportation  strike  In  New  York;  a 
lot  of  folks  who  had  been  needing  exercise 
for  years  got  It  and  there  was  more  sure- 
enough  fresh  air  In  the  city  than  most  folks 
can  remember. 

Ttiey  say  the  "pen  Is  mightier  than  the 
sword"  but  we  are  finding  out  that  the 
"QuUl  Is  mightier  than  the  politicians,  the 
public  Interest,  and  the  Supreme  Court  com- 
bined." 

The  situation  isn't  pleasant  for  a  thinking 
man  to  contemplate  for  It  Indicates  what  a 
few  willful  labor  leaders  can  do  not  only  to 
our  large  cities  but  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
and  this  evil  power  has  been  handed  to  them 
on  a  silver  platter  by  selfish  politicians  will- 
ing to  sell  their  country  down  the  river  for 
labor  votes. 

We  have  been  asking  for  It  for  a  long  time 
and  I  am  afraid  the  situation  will  get  much 
worse  before  It  gets  better. 

No  one  ever  thought  a  city  like  New  York 
would  be  all  snarled  up  and  helpless  by  the 
action  of  one  union.  Nobody  ever  thought 
the  day  would  come  when  a  fanatical  labor 
leader  would  tell  a  supreme  court  Judge  to 
"drop  dead"  on  a  national  hookup  but  it  has 
happened  and  we  can  thank  the  Congress 
and  political  bosses  of  the  Nation  who  have 
brought  It  on  through  their  coddling  of 
labor  over  the  years. 

We  can  brag  about  our  Peace  Corps,  our 
medical  aid  for  the  aged,  o^ir  foreign  aid,  and 
our  Great  Society,  but  all  of  it  can  come 
tumbling  down  In  a  mighty  short  time  If 
some  powerful  labor  group  decides  it  Is  time 
to  get  tough  and  calls  a  general  strike. 

That  win  be  the  day  that  America  goes 
down  the  drain  and  don't  kid  youiself  thbt 
It  can't  happen  here.  Our  political  leaders 
have  set  up  the  dominoes  and  they  can  all  go 
down  with  a  bang  If  somebody  starts  the 
reaction  with  one  little  puab. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
one  paragraph  from  that  editorial  for 
emphasis: 

No  one  ever  thought  a  city  like  New  York 
would  be  all  snarled  up  and  helpless  by  the 
action  of  one  union.  Nobody  ever  thought 
the  day  would  come  when  a  fanatical  labor 


leader  would  tell  a  supreme  court  Judge  to 
"drop  dead"  on  a  national  hookup  but  it  has 
happened  and  we  can  thank  the  Congress 
and  political  bosses  of  the  Nation  who  have 
brought  it  on  th:ough  their  coddling  of 
labor  over  the  years. 

I  hope  Senators  will  read  that  para- 
graph closely  and  attentively,  and  with 
particular  apphcation  to  the  Senate  £ind 
to  each  of  us. 

If  we  continue  to  coddle  labor  unions 
and  continue  to  tiUce  no  notice  of  things 
like  the  New  York  strike,  the  munitions 
strike,  the  maritime  strikes,  the  strikes 
at  Cape  Kennedy,  and  the  strikes  at  other 
defense  plants,  we  shall  be  doing  exactly 
what  this  statement  says.  We  shall  be 
coddhng  labor. 

So  far  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  is  concerned,  he  does  not  propose 
to  coddle  labor  in  that  way;  and  he  knows 
from  letters  he  has  received  from  many 
responsible  labor  representatives  in  his 
State  that  they  would  not  expect  him  to 
coddle  them  in  that  way.  because  they 
believe  It  would  be  wrong  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 14ib). 

The  second  of  the  articles  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  was  published  in  the 
Orlando  Evening  Star  and  Is  dated 
January  6.  1966. 

Mr.  President,  Orlando  is  one  of  our 
most  rapidly  growing  cities.  It  knows 
.•jomething  about  growth.  It  is  so  attrac- 
tive that  Walt  Disney  and  Roy  Rogers 
are  going  to  move  to  the  nearby  neigh- 
borhood with  their  new  attractions. 

The  city  is  so   attractive   that  It   Is 
growing   by  leaps  and  bounds,   in   the 
number  of  several  thousand  each  month. 
It  is  becoming  a  very  great  city. 
The  article  reads: 

Can  One  Man  Kill  a  Citt'' 
Mike  QuUl   has   proven  himself  to   be   an 
ignorant,    arrogant    and    Irresponsible    labor 
le.oder.     His  Ulness  doesn't  change  this  ap- 
parent fact. 

It  would  appear  to  be  true  also  that  his 
paralyzing  strike  of  New  York  City's  subways 
and  buses  not  only  does  damage  to  the 
hard-pressed  city  and  Inconveniences  the  15 
million  residents  of  the  metropolitan  area 
but  It  also  does  great  injury  to  the  cause  of 
labor  and  further  endangers  labor's  cherished 
right  to  strike. 

Mike  Quill's  open  contempt  for  a  court 
order  not  only  brought  him  a  citation  for 
civil  contempt,  but  It  also  brands  him  as  a 
lawless,  irresponsible  citizen  who  puts  free- 
dom itself  In  jeopardy  by  stretching  freedom 
Into  a  license  to  disrupt  and  kill  a  city 

His  attitude  la  that  of  others  In  recent 
months  who  chose  to  practice  principles 
which  can  lead  but  to  anarchy  Uke  others 
equally  IrrespKjnslble,  Mike  Quill  flaunts  a 
law  he  does  not  like  and  shows  contempt  not 
only  for  the  courts  but  for  his  fellow  citizens 
It  Is  not  necessary  here  to  argue  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  demands  for  a  82-hour 
week  and  a  30-percent  increase  in  wage  rates, 
but  firesumption  of  a  union  leader  to  para- 
lyzL'  the  Nation's  greatest  city  through  a 
strjte  of  Its  vital  transportation  services, 
and  In  the  face  of  a  valid  court  order  enjoin- 
ing sucb  a  reckless  act.  is  of  concern  to  us 
all. 

It  would  appear  that  our  civilization  Is 
becoming  entirely  too  complex  for  such  an 
arrogant  and  Irresponsible  attitude  as  that 
shown  by  Mike  QulU  and  bis  associates.  In 
defying  tbe  court  order,  QulU  said  he  would 
rather  "rot  In  jail"  than  to  call  off  the  strike, 
and  presiunably  he  would  rather  see  the  city 
rot  than  to  obey  a  court  order  which  most 
will  agree  was  both  right  and  necessary. 
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OOBO*  oonecm  muat  be  abown  for  the  bosl- 
iMMM  and  tazp«y«n  wbo  iiuk«  up  tbe  trmn- 
■It  ajatMn'i  daAelta  and  haTC  been  losing  an 
wttmatad  MO  million  a  day.  And  Kiina  oon- 
Mrn  matt  be  ahowa  for  tbe  mUIlona  of  dtl- 
muDM  who  depend  on  the  system  each  day. 

New  York  City  Itaelf  la  In  deep  trouble. 
This  strike  will  certainly  drive  more  people 
and  more  buatneases  out  of  the  city.  Today's 
btwlnssB-iamng  tazea  will  go  eren  higher  to 
make  xip  for  the  loat  revenues  from  the  new 
flight  of  bualnsas  and  Industry. 

Oo«  waoders  If  Hike  QuUl  U  trying  to  kill 
the  once  great  and  now  sick  Ootham.  Some 
way  mtut  be  found  to  stop  such  willful  and 
trrsapoDBlble  antics. 

Ifr.  Pmldent,  these  are  rather  strong 
words.  I  use  them  as  my  own,  as  well 
as  read  them  from  the  editorial.  I  think 
thejr  are  Justlfled  by  what  Is  being  done. 

I  am  sprtnUlng  these  articles  pretty 
weU  aU  OTer  our  State  because,  while  our 
State  may  not  be  entirely  together  on 
many  things,  such  as  reapportionment, 
it  seems  to  be  completely  together  on  this 
po4nt. 

X  have  an  article  from  the  Tallahassee 
Democrmt  of  Wednesday,  January  5, 
isee.  enUtled  "Big  City  PrustraUons." 
The  article  reads  as  follows: 

Bxo  Crrr  FauaiaAnoivs 

New  Torkers  m\ist  be  patient  people,  or 
caae-hardened. 

Hare  In  recent  months  they're  had  a  36- 
day  strike  of  major  newspapers  which  coat 
tham  much  in  conTenlenoe  and  their  mer- 
ehaats  many  thousands  of  dollars  In  loat 
buatnaaa  for  lack  of  advertlalng  space. 

Than  that  still  Incomprehensible  loss  of 
electric  power  that  paralysed  nearly  all  oom- 
marce  and  morament  of  the  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  UTe  in  tha«  comer  cf  the  country. 

Now  there's  the  transit  workers'  strike 
which  In  defiance  of  State  law  and  court 
orders  has  stopped  city-owned  buses  and 
subway  trains,  leaving  people  without  cars 
stranded  and  people  with  cars  jamming  the 
atrasta  In  their  efforts  to  get  around.  The 
mayor  i^peals  to  pe<^le  to  stay  home,  so 
commerce  again  Is  disrupted. 

Nov  all  they  need  is  a  heavy  snowstorm 
to  make  pao^  wonder  why  they  should  live 
tbara  and  pat  up  with  all  that  when  they 
eould  more  to  some  quiet  little  town  In  the 
South  or  ttaa  Weat  where  a  fellow  can  walk 
to  work— or  a  «-*>iTig  hole — In  leas  time  and 
with  laaa  energy  output  than  it  takes  to 
catch  a  subway  train. 

We  auspact  that  most  of  them  have  such 
a  ysaming  even  In  normal  times;  but  these 
Btrtkas  and  braaks  which  have  plagued  them 
must  make  tbam  w«Mider  about  the  kind  of 
trap  tlaay'd  ba  caught  In  if  the  tie-up  came 
by  aonu  raailclous  or  subversive  action  in- 
staad  of  by  the  willful  orders  of  little  groups 
at  natghbora  and  through  Innocent  mechan- 
leal  blunders. 

It  frlghtana  us,  and  we  dont  even  have 
to  go  to  New  Tork  for  a  visit. 

Mr.  President,  everybody  has  a  home- 
town newspaptt-.  In  common  with  other 
Sanators.  I  happen  to  have  one.  We 
have  an  extraordinarily  good  newspaper 
which  Is  published  twice  a  week. 

Its  publisher  is  a  wounded  veteran  of 
World  War  II,  with  a  very  fine  record. 
ms  editorial  was  published  in  the  Pt^ 
County  Democrat  on  Thursday.  January 
S.  19M,  oopcemlng  the  same  subject,  and 
is  SQtltlad  "Not  a  liartyr,  but  a  Tyrant." 
TiM  sdltorlal  reads: 

Not  a  MaBTTm,  atrr  a  TraAirr 
Tba    talavlBlan   cnmartlani    are    having    a 
Hald  day  with  the  New  Tork  subway  and  bus 
strlka.    All  tfaa  gaga  sound  alike,  the  prin- 


cipal one  being  that  crime  In  the  subway 
has  been  eliminated.  On  consecutive  nights, 
Henry  MorgaJi  credited  this  feat  to  Uibor 
Boas  Mike  Quill,  and  Sammy  Davis.  Jr.. 
attributed  It  to  Mayor  John  Lindsay. 

The  comedians,  however,  are  the  only  per- 
sons benefiting  from  the  disgraceful  situa- 
tion. New  York  merchants  are  estimated  to 
be  losing  SlOO  million  a  day;  theaters  are 
closing  or  facing  the  threat  of  having  to  fold; 
residents  and  visitors  are  walking  intermin- 
able distances  or  getting  caught  in  ImpKissl- 
ble  trafflc  jams;  the  strikers  themselves  are 
losing  income  that  they  can  never  make  up, 
whatever  the  final  settlement  of  the  dispute 
may  be. 

But  the  chief  losers  are  the  forces  of  law 
and  order. 

I  emphasize  the  words  from  this 
young  veteran :  "But  the  chief  losers  are 
the  forces  of  law  and  order." 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  editorial: 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  from  the  news 
dispatches  Just  what  the  differences  are 
between  labor  and  management.  Conse- 
quently, the  outsider  has  no  basis  for 
Judging  which  party  comes  closer  to  having 
JusUce  on  Its  side 

The  one  crysUl  clear  fact  U  that  the  strike 
was  called,  and  is  being  continued,  in  direct 
defiance  of  a  court  order.  For  Mike  Quill  to 
consider  himself  more  Important  than  the 
mayor  of  New  York  is  one  thing;  for  him  to 
rate  himself  and  his  union  as  superior  to  tbe 
law  is  quite  another. 

This  Is  bald  anarchy,  and  cannot  be  tol- 
erated. Quill  and  eight  of  his  fellow  imion 
officials  have  been  jailed  for  contempt  of 
court,  it  Is  true.  Nevertheless,  the  buses  and 
aubway  trains  are  not  running,  a  mockery  Is 
being  made  of  the  court,  and  8  million  inno- 
cent bystanders  are  being  penalized. 

If  Quill  chooses  to  go  to  jail  rather  than  to 
obey  a  court  order,  that  is  his  privilege.  But 
the  blind  obedience  to  bis  orders  of  the 
members  of  his  union  destroys  a  portion  of 
the  foundation  on  which  this  Nation  is 
built — the  rule  of  law.  not  of  men. 

Mike  Quill  may  regard  himself  as  a  cru- 
sader and  a  martyr.  He  Is  not.  He  is  a 
traitor  to  the  law  of  his  adopted  country — 
tbe  same  law.  Incidentally,  which  made  It 
possible  for  him  to  amass  the  tyrannical 
power  that  he  Is  using  bo  ruthlessly  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  of  this  edi- 
torial writer. 

During  the  debate  last  October,  I  indi- 
cated that  I  had  received  several  thou- 
sands of  letters  from  citizens  of  my  State, 
and  that,  of  that  number,  perhaps  hun- 
dreds— I  did  not  count  them — were  from 
labor  union  members. 

I  stated  that  I  had  selected  quite  a 
number  of  them  which  I  expected  to  read 
into  the  Record  because  the  letters 
showed  such  a  variety  of  reasons  for  la- 
bor union  members  favoring  the  reten- 
tion of  the  rlght-to-work  law  and  the 
defeat  of  this  effort  to  repeal  section  14 
(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Mr.  President,  since  Congress  con- 
vened this  session,  that  flow  of  letters  has 
again  started.  We  have  received  several 
hundred  additional  letters.  I  notice  that 
my  clerk  thinks  that  we  have  received 
several  thousand  already.  My  guess  is 
that  it  is  certainly  several  hundred,  and, 
perhaps  it  may  have  already  reached 
1.000  or  2,000. 

Quite  a  number  of  those  letters  have 
come  from  new  correspondents,  who 
state  that  they  are  labor  union  members, 
that  they  are  aroused  by  what  has  hap- 
pened, and  that  they  do  not  want  this  bill 
to  pass.    They  want  the  rlght-to-work 


law  to  OMitinue  as  a  protection  to  them 
and  to  aU  woiidngmen. 

I  am  not  willing,  of  course,  to  put  the 
names  of  the  writCTs  in  the  Rscord,  or 
such  other  facts  as  might  possibly  iden- 
tify the  writer.  I  know  to  what  length 
some  of  the  Irresponsible  leaders  of  union 
labor  would  go  in  seeking  punitive  re- 
taliation, but  the  letters  are  available  in 
my  office  and  any  Senator  can  see  them, 
subject  only  to  the  restriction  they  must 
not  disclose  who  they  are  frcm. 

The  first  letter  I  shall  refer  to  is  from 
Winter  Haven,  Pla.,  under  date  of  Jan- 
uary 24.  The  letter  reads,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

The  writer  76  years  of  age  has  been  a  sup- 
porter of  organized  labor  for  many  years  also 
a  member  at  times  of  two  different  unions, 
one  voluntary  the  other  one  forced. 

I  am  asking  your  continued  fight  against 
the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  as  I  feel  it  is  every  man's  right  to 
work  wherever  there  is  a  demand  for  his  la- 
bor with  or  without  union  membership. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  another  one, 
from  Brooksville,  Fla.,  January  20,  1966: 

Am  and  have  been  member  labor  union  for 
28  years.  Think  an  individual  should,  how- 
ever, have  a  right  to  make  his  own  decision. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  j£u:ksonvllle.  Fla., 
dated  January  18: 

I  am  a  conductor  on  the  Railroad 

and  have  been  for  —  years.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Conductors  & 
Brakemen  labor  organization  and  hcve  been 
a  oard -carrying  member  for  many  years. 

I  am  concerned  at  the  pressure  that  seems 
to  be  buUdlng  up  In  the  Congress  to  repeal 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which 
I  understand  would  make  It  p>ossible  to  force 
people  to  become  members  of  labor  unions, 
whether  they  approve  of  them  or  not.  I 
strongly  believe  that  every  man  should  be 
able  to  Join  a  labor  union  if  he  wishes  to 
do  so,  but  I  feel  equally  strongly  that  It  Is 
not  right  to  force  anyone  to  belong  to  a 
labor  union  If  he  does  not  wish  to  do  so. 
If  section  14(b)  should  be  repealed,  It  would 
mean  that  everyone  would  have  to  belong 
to  a  labor  union  as  the  price  of  holding  a 
job  and  I  think  that  is  wrong.  As  It  is  now, 
the  union  offlcials  know  that  they  have  to  do 
the  Job  right  or  the  union  will  suffer.  If 
membership  In  a  labor  union  were  compul- 
sory. It  would  remove  the  incentive  for  labor 
leaders  to  handle  union  affairs  honestly  and 
In  the  best  Interest  of  the  men  they  repre- 
sent. 

Another  great  objection  to  compulsory 
unionism  Is  that  the  union  leaders  can  take 
my  dues  and  use  them  for  political  purposes 
which  I  oppose. 

Many  of  my  coworkers,  who  are  also  mem- 
bers of  labor  organizations,  feel  exactly  as  I 
do  and  I  could  get  hundreds  of  signatures 
to  a  petition  supporting  these  views. 
Sincerely  yours. 


The  next  is  from  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
dated  January  22,  1966: 

As  one  humble  constituent  I  should  like 
to  voice  my  intense  opposition  to  repealing 
the  Taft-Hartley  14(b)  right- to-work  law.  I 
am  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  our  elected 
officials  but  now  I  believe  it  is  time  for  tbe 
people  to  stand  up  and  tight  for  the  rights 
our  forefathers  fought  and  died  for.  What 
is  a  free  country  if  a  man  cannot  work 
where  he  pleaaee.  without  being  coerced  Into 
joining  a  union?  Lately  it  seems  as  if  unions 
have  become  all-powerful:  witness  the  re- 
cent New  Tork  transit  strike  and  even  honest 
elected  officials  cringe  before  their  power. 
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ETven  In  my  own  job  I  am  a  member  of  a 
imlon,  but  I  have  never  attended  a  meeting 
and  never  intend  to.  I  am  just  a  member  in 
name  only. 

How  much  union  Is  good?  Very  little  It 
seems  to  me.  Dishonesty  and  corruption 
abound.  Our  forefathers  were  able  to  wcx'k 
for  themselves  and  their  families  without 
interference  or  restriction,  and  they  were 
proud  of  their  independence,  as  I  am  of 
mine. 

Yours  very  tnUy, 


This  is  from  Eau  Gallie,  Fla.  That  is 
in  the  Cape  Kennedy  area.  Incidentally. 
I  have  been  to  Cape  Kennedy  several 
times,  and  have  talked  to  some  of  the 
workers.  The  picket  lines  by  which 
many  of  them  have  been  held  away  f rwn 
their  necessary  Jobs  are  an  injury  to 
them  as  well  as  an  injury  to  our  Nation, 
its  defense,  and  its  space  exploration. 

This  letter  from  Eau  Gallie,  Fla.,  Is 
dated  January  24 : 

This  Is  to  express  my  opposition  to  the  re- 
peal of  14(b).  I  am  a  union  member,  and 
find  that  90  to  95  percent  of  the  people  where 
I  work  are  opposed  to  this  repeal.  We  believe 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  working  people  are 
against  repeal  of  14(b).  Hoping  you  will 
work  and  vote  for  the  defeat  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Reejjectfully, 


Mr.  President,  those  five  letters  out  of 
the  large  number  which  I  have  received 
this  year  are  from  people  who  tell  me 
they  are  labor  union  members,  but  who 
support  the  repeal  of  14(b) . 

Before  me  ese  excerpts  from  s(Mne  of 
the  letters  of  that  same  kind  which  I  re- 
ceived last  summer  and  fall.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, these  are  selected  from  a  much 
larger  number.  I  have  chosen  letters 
which  I  thought  were  clearly  expressive 
of  the  thoughts  of  the  writer,  and  I  shall 
read  them  into  the  Record  at  this  time. 

The  first  is  from  Miami,  Fla.,  dated 
June  30.  1965.  That  was  Just  before  we 
took  this  matter  up  last  year,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  it  was  well  known  that  it  was 
to  be  taken  up : 

My  husband  asked  me  to  write  you  and  ex- 
press for  him  his  opposition  to  destroying  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  which  gives  a  man  the  priv- 
ilege of  living  or  not  living  a  union  man. 

He  has  been  a  union  man  for  almost  50 
years  yet  he  does  not  think  anyone  has  the 
right  to  say  a  man  cannot  work  unless  he 
Joins  a  union.  Senator,  we  are  moving  very 
fast  toward  a  dictatorial  society  which  can 
destroy  our  form  of  government. 

If  this  bill  goes  through  I  know  my  hus- 
band will  never  be  voting  for  any  man  voting 
for  either  of  these  bills. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  anyone  who 
does  not  believe  there  is  suiy  political 
powder  in  this  issue,  he  might  as  well  get 
It  off  his  mind,  because  there  is  plenty 
of  political  powder  in  it,  particularly  in 
a  State  which  thinks  so  much  of  the 
principle  Involved  that  It  has  put  right- 
to-work  provisions  into  its  constitution. 

The  next  letter  is  from  Miami,  dated 
May  25, 1965: 

This  Is  tbe  first  time  that  I  have  felt  the 
necessity  to  write  to  you  concerning  my 
views  on  pending  legislation  before  Con- 
gress. I  am  a  registered  Democrat,  have  al- 
ways been  a  Democrat,  and  I  believe  In  the 
democratic  processes  by  which  this  country 
•ndures. 

I  am,  however,  quite  disturbed  at  the  mo- 
ment on  the  pending  legislation  concerning 


the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  labor  law.  I  have  not  always 
felt  this  way  but  I  believe  and  feel  now 
that  if  this  law  Is  rep>ealed,  tbe  freedom  of 
the  workingman  will  be  abrogated.  Let  me 
tell  you  why  I  feel  this  way. 

I  had  been  a  member  of  a  labor  union  for 
10  years — when  I  foxind  out,  however,  that 
my  union,  after  advocating  and  getting  a 
substantial  dues  increase,  was  taking  luiion 
funds  and  using  them  for  dinners  and  beer 
parties,  I  protested  bitterly.  No  satisfaction 
at  all  was  given  to  me  that  this  practice 
would  cease;  therefore,  I  had  no  other  re- 
course but  to  leave  the  union.  At  the  time 
this  was  the  only  form  of  |>roteet  that  I  had 
and  this  is  the  only  real  protest  that  many 
workers  have  regarding  wrongs  committed 
by  the  unions — now,  this  right  is  being  taken 
from  us.  I  feel  that  this  is  wrong  morally, 
wrong  legally,  and  is  absolutely  revolting  to 
me.  The  right  to  belong  or  not  to  belong 
is  the  only  wedge  that  a  working-man  has 
over  those  supposedly  representing  him. 

It  takes  sagacious  and  ptrudent  men  to  ade- 
quately debate  the  new  laws  emerging  from 
the  Halls  of  Congress  and  I  feel  that  some 
are  coming  out  roughshod  over  honest  op- 
position and  are  not  In  the  best  Interest  of 
this  land  that  we  love. 

You  now  know  my  feelings  in  this  matter 
and  you  know  why  I  feel  this  way.  I  urge 
you  to  consider  very  carefully  this  legisla- 
tion and  the  Immense  power  that  it  places 
in  the  hands  of  labor  unions. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


A  letter  from  Miami,  Fla.,  dated  May 
18.  1965: 

As  a  union  member,  I  believe  every  Ameri- 
can should  have  the  freedom  to  join  a  union, 
but  not  be  compelled  to  do  so. 

Vote  against  rep>eal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Yours  truly, 


A  telegram  from  Miami,  Fla.  dated 
August  3,  1965: 

As  a  voluntary  union  member  for  20  years 
I  am  violently  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Vote  accordingly. 


Mr.  President,  the  writer  of  the  next 
letter  is  an  airplane  pilot  whom  I  hap- 
pen to  know.  I  know  many  airplane 
pilots,  having  flown  with  them  over  the 
years  and  having  been  In  close  associa- 
tion with  them.  Let  me  say  that  his 
telegram  uses  exactly  the  same  words  as 
the  one  I  have  just  read.  This  is  the 
only  point  in  my  remarks  where  there  Is 
any  duplication.  It  is  dated  August  4, 
1965,  from  Miami.  Fla.,  and  reads  as 
follows : 

As  a  voluntary  union  member  for  20  years 
I  am  violently  opposed  to  rep>eaUng  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Please  vote 
accordingly. 

Regards, 


Letter  from  Miami,  Fla..  dated  Septem- 
ber 2,  1965: 

I  am  a  member  of  the  •  •  •  International 
Union.  My  wife  and  I  have  read  with  in- 
terest in  the  Miami  Herald  that  you  have 
plans  to  filibuster  the  14(b)  repeal. 

We  want  you  to  know  that  we  are  In  full 
support  of  this  action.  You  have  long  been 
one  of  our  admired  leaders,  and  we  wish  you 
much  success  In  this  endeavor  that  means  so 
much  to  our  beloved  country. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest. 
Very  truly  yours, 


Letter  from  Miami.  Fla..  received  June 
1,  1966: 

As  a  voter  and  a  much  concerned  American 
I  strongly  virge  you  not  to  support  the  re- 
peal of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

I  feel  that  if  this  law  is  left  on  the  books 
our  country's  free  enterprise  system  will  re- 
main strong.  Please  sir,  don't  help  to  re- 
move one  of  our  basic  freedoms  to  belong 
or  not  to  belong  to  a  labor  union. 

I  am  a  union  member  and  think  this  law 
is  good  for  all  Americans. 
Sincerely, 


Here  is  another  letter  from  Miami 
dated  June  27.  1965.  It  seems  that  we 
have  quite  a  group  of  letters  from  Miami. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
voice  my  opinion  concerning  the  proposed 
change  in  the  Taft  Hartley  Act.  I  am  def- 
initely against  any  change  In  article  14ib). 
Although  I  am  a  member  of  •  •  ',1  think 
union  membership  should  remain  voluntary. 
No  one  should  be  forced  to  Join  any  orga- 
nization against  his  free  wUl. 

Unions  are  obligated  to  make  their  pro- 
grams and  alms  attractive  enough  to  secure 
membership.  In  my  opinion,  if  this  union 
obligation  is  removed  by  removing  the  rlght- 
to-work  clause  In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  the 
Individual  union  members  will  suffer  In  the 
long  run.  Therefore.  I  urge  you  to  oppose 
this  drive  to  change  section  14(b). 
Resi>ectfully  yours. 


A  letter  from  Miami.  Fla..  dated  Au- 
gust 28,  1965: 

I  am_encl08lng  a  folder  of  very  important 
and  to  the  point  editorials  of  newspapers 
around  the  country.  They  all  stress  the  rea- 
sons why  section  i4(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  should  be  left  as  Is. 

In  my  statements  to  Interested  parties  I 
gave  all  the  facts  why  I  got  out  of  the  union 
and  believe  me  I  got  an  extremely  raw  deal 
from  Local  •  •  •  on  the  Florida  •  •  •  here 
In  Miami. 

I  started  with  a  utility  company  in  Mis- 
souri in  1928  and  the  union  was  all  com- 
pany. It  was  understood  you  could  not  join, 
or  attempt  to  organize  a  union,  other  than 
the  company  union.  So  you  can  see  that  was 
in  essence  a  yellow-dog  contract. 

After  company  unions  were  outlawed  by 
legislation  I  helped  to  organize  an  independ- 
ent union  on  that  property  in  1937. 

It  didn't  work  out,  so  in  1946,  we  voted 

to  accept  the  local  .    I  came  to  Florida 

In  1949  and  transferred  my  union  card  to 
local on  the . 

After  the  raw  deal  by  the  union  I  stopped 
paying  dues  In  1963.  I  was  accorded  this 
privilege  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  section 
14(b)  and  the  rlght-to-work  statute  in  our 
great  and  prosperous  State  of  norlda. 

My  dear  Senator,  as  you  can  see  from  the 

above,   I   don't   want   no  part   of   local  

and  I  virge  you  to  vote  against  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b).  If  you  have  to  Join  the  Hon- 
orable Senators  Dikksen  and  MANansLO  in 
the  planned  filibuster  to  talk  the  measure 
down  and  out,  please  do  so. 

Good  unions  don't  need  compulsion  and 
b(id  unions  don't  deserve  it.  Also,  I  would 
like  to  say  that,  "Americans  should  have  the 
right  but  not  be  compelled  to  join  a  labor 
union." 

I  thank  you  for  reading  my  letter  and  If 
you  care  to  show  it  to  your  colleagues  to  help 
convince  them  the  poor  working  Joe  needs 
14(b),  I  would  appreciate  It  very  much. 
I  am  most  sincerely  yours. 


I  have  tried  to  carry  out  his  suggestion 
by  reading  it  into  the  Record. 
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A  letter  from  Chattahoochee,  Pla. 
Chattahoochee  Is  a  place  where  the  Sea- 
board and  the  Memphis  k  NaahviUe  Lines 
Join  at  the  great  Apalachlcola  River,  just 
bekTw  the  confluence  of  the  Chattahoo- 
chee and  Flint  Rivers,  which  come  In 
from  the  north. 

The  letter  Is  dated  May  27,  1965,  and 
reads: 

since  Pr««ld«nt  Johnaon  has  propoaed  to 
aboUab  tb«  Talt-Hartley'a  section  14(b)  I 
feel  tbat  It  U  nece«sary  for  me  to  write  you 
and  request  that  you  fight  with  all  your 
might  to  keep  this  14(b)  Intact  to  protect 
the  fundamental  American  rights. 

I  feel  that  the  States  hare  already  loet  too 
man)*  t€  tb«b'  rights,  and  thl«  Is  one  that  the 
workUiCo>*n  cannot  aSord  to  lose. 

W«  bave  a  rlgbt-to-work  Uw  In  the  State 
ot  norlda  but  It  la  not  strong  enough,  and 
■bouU  be  Improved. 

I  bav*  been  very  diapleased  with  a  lot  of 
tiitnga  that  have  passed  through  the  House 
and  Senate  for  the  past  few  years.  The  civil 
rights  laws  and  so  forth  have  not  given  the 
Individual  any  rights.  Instead,  have  taken 
his  rights.  In  my  way  of  thinking,  we  have 
almost  run  out  of  rights 

If  you  find  tlnxe  to  answer  this.  I  would  like 
for  you  to  t«U  m«  the  difference  in  all  of  this 
and  tbc  otber  tblngs  the  President  has  pro- 
posed U  teadUag  to,  and  the  peoples  rights 
undar  a  Communlat  controlled  country. 

If  the  Oovernment  has  half  of  the  control 
of  the  people's  rights  and  our  union  chiefs 
the  other  half,  then  what  rights  is  left  for 
the  people? 

I  am  an  employee  of  •  •  •  and  have  been 
for  the  past  •  '  *,  and  a  member  of  the 
Order  of  ••  *  for  almost  that  long. 

I  have  been  undar  closed  shop  for  the 
past  several  years  and  will  be  fired  If  I  should 
ebooM  to  refuse  to  pay  due*,  or  any  assess- 
ments the  union  deslrea  to  place  upon  me. 
It  iB  a  lot  dlfleeent  under  closed  shop.  In 
abort,  an  employee  gets  no  more  respect 
t.Kfcn  a  dog  under  cloeed  shop. 

AJter  all  ts  said  and  done,  I  sUU  feel  the 
need  for  employee  unity,  but  our  union  chiefs 
win  have  to  b«  b*ld  down  to  a  level  with  In- 
doatry. 

It  bum*  me  up  to  hear  one  of  the  union 
ebMfs  say.  w«  stand  100  percent  for  this  or 
that,  or  w«  have  a  nlnety-some-odd-percent 
vote  tat  this  or  that,  when  I  have  doubts 
about  a  lot  some  of  them  say. 
Toura  truly. 

A  letter  from  North  Palm  Beach,  Pla., 
dated  July  12. 1965: 

This  la  to  urge  you  to  vote  to  retain  sec- 
tion 14(b>.  Let's  continue  to  protect  the 
right  of  choice  of  the  Individual  worker. 
Protect  thla  at  all  coats.  So  much  Individual 
Itbarty  la  being  eroded  away  by  the  trend  to 
a  ■oclallatte  aodety. 

I  bave  bean  a  union  member,  and  I  know 
from  personal  experience  that  a  union  that's 
worth  Ita  MUt  hae  no  trouble  in  enlisting 
tba  workera  to  join  azMl  support  It.  And  a 
union  tbat'a  honestly  perfomilng  a  service  to 
the  wockan  retains  the  loyalty  of  those  work- 
era.  Please  keep  It  the  reaponslbtlity  of  the 
unlona  to  earn  tbls  support  and  loyalty. 
ainouely, 

A  letter  from  Miami.  Pla.,  dated  June 
17. 1»S6: 

Fwaooallv  I  think  this  labor  bUl  they  are 
jff 7f«»«g  "etmks"  In  my  estimation.  If  labor 
aw  gats  ooDtcol.  this  country  will  be  shot 
toH . 

Prom  my  personal  experience,  I've  had 
enough  of  the  unions.  You  either  have  to 
pay  to  gat  a  job.  or  be  a  friend  of  the  big 
shots. 


I  have  lived  In  Florida  33  years,  having 
come  here  from  Pittsburgh.  Pa 

During  the  war.  things  were  bad  In  Mi- 
ami— no  work  So  I  decided  to  go  back  to 
the  old  town.  Pittsburgh  Pa. 

I  paid  »135  to  Join  the  union  I  did  some 
work  out  of  town  for  about  5  weeks  until  I 
finished  up  the  work  and  then  tried  to  get 
work  in  Pittsburgh  again,  but  nothing  doing. 
I  had  a  friend  who  was  a  foreman  who 
wanted  to  give  me  a  Job,  but  I  needed  a  re- 
ferral card,  I  tried  to  obtain  the  card  from 
the  union  so  I  could  go  to  work,  but  noth- 
ing materialized  for  me  although  I  went  to 
the  union  office  everj-  day 

If  they  p>as8  this  law  it  sure  will  be  tough 
on  the  worklngman  who  hasn't  .-iny  pull. 
Very  truTy  yours. 


The  next  letter  Is  from  North  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  dated  June  14.   1965: 

In  these  times  we  axe  continually  being 
bombarded  with  admlnlstratlon-backed  de- 
mands of  noisome  minorities  for  their 
civil  rights  It  Is  distressing  indeed  to  have 
the  "high  priest"  of  the  Great  Society,  in 
order  to  repay  the  labor  bosses  for  their 
support  during  the  past  election,  demand 
that  workers  be  robbed  of  their  civil  right 
to  either  Join  or  not  Join  a  union  as  a  condi- 
tion of  procuring  or  retaining  employment 

We.  In  Florida,  have  been  blessed,  since 
1944.  with  a  rlght-to-work  law.  which  law 
has  had  no  adverse  effect  on  either  our 
economy  or  the  workers  themseUes  Ac- 
cording to  US  Departmen":  of  Labor  sta- 
ttadcs,  Florida  has  during  the  past  10  years 
enjoyed  a  57-percent  lncren.=e  m  wiiges  while 
the  entire  Nation  only  Increased  by  44  per- 
cent. 

Perhaps  President  Johnson  !s  unaware  th.T.t 
nowhere  else  In  the  world  Is  union  member- 
ship compulsory  except  In  Soviet  Russia  and 
her  captive  nations  I  respectfully  request 
that  you  will  see  fit  to  vote  against  repeal 
of  the  rlght-to-work  section  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  so  that  American  workers  may 
remain  free  from  compulsory  union  member- 
ship, some  of  these  unions  actually  beln^ 
branches  of  the  Communist  Party,  having 
been  expelled  from  responsible  labor  orga- 
nizations. 

Sincerely  yours. 


P.S.  I  am  an  exmember  of  ths  •  •  •  union, 
which  Is  Communist  controlled  I  consider 
myself  fortunate  that  I  was  able  to  drop 
membership  from  this  subversive  organiza- 
tion without  loss  of  employment 

The  next  is  from  Sarasota,  Fla.,  dated 
June  2, 1965: 

As  a  former  member  of  unions,  which  I 
had  to  join  against  my  wishes.  I  very  well 
know  the  meaning  of  sure  disaster.  I  have 
seen  a  productive  plant  cloeed  down  because 
of  a  group  of  lazy  individuals  refusing  to  do 
a  good  day's  work  I  know  what  it  is  to  see 
a  town  that  was  booming  go  to  a  ghoet  town 
because  of  this.  I  would  not  like  to  see  it 
happen  again,  so  I  am  writing  asking  you  not 
to  let  this  new  union  law  go  through. 

Thank  you. 


The  next  letter  Is  from  Glen  St.  Mary, 
Fla.,  dated  May  29.  1965.  For  Senators 
who  may  not  place  this  Interesting  town, 
It  Is  about  40  miles  west  of  Jacksonville : 

Please  let  me  urge  you  to  vote  against  re- 
peal of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law. 

I  am  a  •  •  •  employee  who  has  to  i>ay 
union  dues  In  order  to  keep  my  Job.  I  be- 
lieve In  and  support  labor  organizations  but 
I  am  bitterly  opposed  to  making  member- 
ship in  a  union  the  first  requisite  for  having 
a  job. 


Please    vote    to    keep    Florida's    rlght-to- 
work  law  Intact. 

Yours  truly. 


The  next  Is  a  letter  from  Hollywood, 
Fla.,  dated  May  19,  1965: 

The  right  to  work  is  the  Inherent  preroga- 
tive of  every  American  and.  in  my  opinion. 
every  citizen  of  the  world,  without  inter- 
ference  from   any   special   privileged    group. 

As  a  citizen  and  a  former  member  of  a 
labor  union  I  urge  you  to  vote  against  the 
repeal  of  this  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act, 

Very  truly  yours. 

The  next  one  is  from  Lake  Worth, 
Fla..  dated  May  18.  1965: 

I  trust  you  will  give  your  earnest  atten- 
tion when  the  rlg^t-to-work  bill  amendment 
reaches  you.  I  think  the  repeal  of  this  law 
Infringes  on  a  man's  constitutional  rights, 
and  he  should  be  free  to  choose  whether  he 
should  Join  a  union  or  not, 

I  am  a  union  man — have  carried  a  card 
for  over  30  years — but  I  think  the  law  should 
stand  as  Is. 

Yours  truly. 


The  next  is  a  letter  from  Boca  Raton, 
Fla.,  dated  August  28,  1965: 

I  for  one,  having  lived  with  labor  unions 
for  moet  of  my  working  life  and  knowing  how 
topslded  this  management-labor  problem 
can  get,  I  urge  you  to  use  every  power  at 
your  command  to  thwart  the  repeal  of  14(b) . 

Regardless  of  what  Mr.  Johnson  pledged 
to  the  union  chiefs,  for  patronage  purposes, 
it  is  unjust  to  demand  of  all  workers  that 
they  join  a  unlcm  to  assure  them  a  decent 
wage. 

It's  about  time  that  the  union  pay  their 
way  in  the  plants  and  factories  where  closed- 
shop  contracts  exist.  The  companies  deduct 
dues  from  payrolls  at  no  cost  to  unions. 
Their  committeemen  and  stewards  use  com- 
pany time  to  conduct  union  business  and 
get  paid  for  uiUon  work  by  the  company. 
There  are  many  saore  irregularities  and  work 
stopptages  but  it  seems  that  management 
cannot  control  such  loss. 

Please  stand  Arm  and  vote  against  repeal 
of  14(b). 

Respectfully  yours. 


The  next  Is  a  letter  from  Crystal  River. 
Fla.,  which  Is  a  small  but  interesting 
town  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida,  north 
of  St.  Petersburg,  about  80  miles,  dated 
August  30,  1965: 

I've  belonged  to  the  union  since  during 
the  war,  but  I  still  think  we  need  section 
14(b)   of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

You  have  our  (my  wife  too)  support  to 
help  prevent  Its  repeal.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Yours  sincerely, 


The  next  Is  a  letter  from  Cocoa.  Pla., 
which  also  is  at  Cape  Kennedy,  dated 
August  22,  1965: 

Even  though  I  have  been  a  union  member 
and  my  father  was  the  prasldent  of  a  local  of 
the  •  •  •  for  many  years.  I  oppose  the  re- 
peal of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

I  do  not  believe  legitimate  union  activity 
is  hampered  in  States,  such  as  Florida,  which 
have  nght-to-work  laws.  I  do  believe  the 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  will  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  individuals  who  do  not  wish  to  Join 
uzUons. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  the  unions  come 
under  the  same  antitrust  laws  as  other 
businesses. 
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Please  vote  against  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Sincerely. 


Another  letter  from  Margate,  Fla.. 
which  is  close  to  Fort  Lauderdale,  dated 
June  17,  of  last  year: 

I   have   been    employed   by   for   — 

years  and  have  been  a  member  of for 

—    years.      I'm    for    keeping    14(b)    In   the 
Tirft-Hartley  bill. 

Very  few  of  my  fellow  workers  that  I  have 
talked  to  want  a  closed  shop,  those  that  are 
for  the  most  part  radical  union  members. 
Let's  keep  our  right  to  work.  You  had  my 
vote  In  the  last  election. 
Yours  faithfully. 


A  letter  from  DeLand,  Fla.,  dated  Au- 
gust 13, 1965: 

This  has  been  a  year  in  which  the  rights 
of  all  individuals  have  legally  been  estab- 
lished. I  hate  to  see  the  opposite  happen  In 
the  labor  field  with  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

I  am  a  member  of  the ;  but  I  think 

It  is  the  Individual  right  of  a  person  to  join 
a  union  If  he  so  desires,  and  not  to  Join  If 
that's  what  he  prefers. 

It  will  be  regretful  if  all  employees  would 
have  to  Join  their  respective  unions  Invol- 
untarily because  that  will  be  the  beginning 
of  union  monopoly  over  their  members;  and 
believe  me  I  have  seen  it  happen. 

As  long  as  a  union  has  to  work  and  work 
hard  to  gain  more  members  that  means 
they  are  doing  what  the  majority  of  the 
members  expect  them  to  do;  when  a  union 
is  permitted  to  forget  about  the  need  to 
recruit  more  members,  or  the  right  of  a 
person  or  persons  to  resign  as  members  of 
their  respective  unions;  then  the  path  Is 
wide  open  for  personal  goals  and  ambitions 
to  develop  within  the  union  governments. 
I  think  the  best  example  of  what  I'm  trying 
to  say  is  the  way  our  great  democratic  sys- 
tem of  Oovernment  operates. 

I  have  talked  to  many  of  my  coworkers 
and  they  express  the  same  feeling  that  the 
Individual  right  of  a  person  is  to  or  not  to 
Join  a  given  union. 

Very  truly  yours. 


A  letter  from  (jrainesville,  Fla.,  dated 
May  24.  of  last  year: 

Debate  has  now  begun  on  the  President's 
call  for  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  What  irony.  The  Chief 
Executive  of  the  land  presents  himself  before 
the  television  cameras  and  seemingly  In  the 
cause  of  freedom  shouts,  "We  shall  over- 
come," yet  not  too  long  after  he  deniands 
that  the  Congress  do  away  with  what  little 
protection  a  workman  has  from  the  dic- 
tatorial power  of  unionism. 

If  ours  Is  truly  a  land  of  freedom,  and 
after  November  4,  I  have  my  doubts,  then 
shouldn't  a  man  be  free  to  choose  whether 
or  not  he  wishes  union  representation  with- 
out his  right  to  earn  a  living  being  placed 
In  jeopardy? 

As  a  former  member  of  a  union  I  well 
recall  the  coercion,  and  Intimidation  that 
was  used  to  keep  the  men  in  line.  If  this 
can  occtir  In  a  State  where  a  man  Is  now 
protected  by  law  what  wlU  it  be  like  If  this 
protection  is  removed? 

I  therefore  humbly  ask  that  as  a  representa- 
tive of  all  the  people  of  the  great  rlght-to- 
work  State  of  Florida  you  cast  a  resounding 
"Nay"  on  the  motion  to  repeal  section  14 fb) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Respectfully  yours. 


Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  how  re- 
sounding it  will  be.  but  It  will  be  cast. 


A  letter  from  Naples,  Fla.,  dated  June 
3,  1965: 

Having  been  a  union  member  for  some  - 
years,  and  an  employer  of  union  people  for 
—  years,  and  knowing  something  of  the 
problems  of  union  and  management.  I  am 
asking  you  to  uphold  section  14(b)  of  tlie 
Taft-Hartley  Act  and  vote  strongly  against 
the  repeal. 

Very  truly. 


A  letter  from  Hlaleah,  Fla..  dated  Au- 
gust 8.  1965: 

After  carrying  a  card  In  local  —  for  — 
years,  I  was  told  by  my  shop  steward  and 
local  president  that  I  could  only  speak  to 
union  members,  all  nonunion,  or  exunlon 
members  were  not  to  be  spoken  to. 

I  spoke  to  my  president  and  told  him  that 
I  had  '"freedom  of  speech"  in  the  union,  but 
I  was  notified  that  if  I  kept  talking  to  these 
men  that  no  one  In  the  union  would  be  al- 
lowed to  talk  to  me.  Since  I  believe  in  my 
rights  I  told  the  union  that  I  was  dropping 
out  until  they  felt  that  I  did  have  the  right 
to  "freedom  of  speech."  Nine  months  have 
passed  and  the  union  still  says  it  has  the  right 
to  teir  you  who  to  speak  to.  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  this  I  ask  you  to  vote  against  the 
repeal  of  14(b). 

Thank  you, 

I  read  several  more  letters. 
Letter  from  Ocala.  Fla.,  dated  July  29, 
1965: 

I  want  you  to  fight  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  with  all  your  re- 
sources. 

We  have  union  representation  here  where 
r  work,  but  several  of  our  men  and  I  with- 
drew last  month.  We  got  out  because  we  Just 
didn't  believe  In  the  way  they  were  conduct- 
ing themselves  and  spending  our  dues  for 
things  we  don't  believe  in. 

Please  do  all  you  can  to  see  that  we  will 
be  able  to  have  this  freedom  of  choice  as  the 
Federal  Government  is  taking  our  freedoms 
one  by  one. 

This  Is  like  telling  me  to  Join  a  certain 
chxirch.  that  I  don't  want  to  belong  to. 

Thanlcs  for  your  support. 


Letter  from  Cocoa,  Fla.,  dated  August 
10,  1965: 

Please  oppose  the  repeal  of  14(b)  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

I  am  a  member  of  local  —  union.  I  feel 
we  union  men  need  protection  from  the 
union  bosses. 

Sincerely. 


I  call  attention  at  this  point  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  letters  were  writ- 
ten in  May.  June,  July,  and  August  of 
last  year  at  times  when  the  act  was  pend- 
ing in  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
fore committees.  Then,  after  it  came  to 
the  Senate  others  were  written,  as  will 
be  indicated  by  the  dates. 

Letter  from  Hollywood.  Fla..  dated 
June  12,  l.'«5: 

May  I  urge  you  to  give  your  uncompromis- 
ing support  to  uphold  and  retain  section 
14(b)  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

If  we  citizens  are  to  retain  any  vestige  of 
the  old  constitutional  "life,  Uberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,"  we  must  retain  the 
liberty  and  freedom  to  work  where  we 
choose — without  paying  tribute  to  a  tyran- 
nical labor  compulsion  that  is  Itself  the  free- 
loader it  accuses  opponents  of  having  be- 
come. 


Please  help  keep  us   free — from   tyranny. 
Defend  and  support  section  14(  b) . 
■i'dur  grstelul  supporter. 


P.S. — And  I  am  a  union  member. 

Letter  from  Jacksonville,  Fla..  dated 
September  7.  1965: 

Mr. and   I   are   grateful   to   you   for 


your  opposition  to  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 

BolTh  of  us  were  members  of before 

retirement,  but  we  are  both  opposed  to  denial 
of  the  right  to  work  when  the  financial  gains 
are  tremendous  for  persons  of  the  caliber  of 
labor's  leaders 

So  many  curbs  have  been  placed  on  what 
were  once  regarded  as  indisputable  rights 
that  to  deny  one  the  right  to  work  without 
enforced  tribute  to  any  organization  is  al- 
most inconceivable. 
Sincerely, 


Letter  from  Jacksonnlle,  Fla.,  dated 
May  24, 1965: 

I  was  vice  president  of  the  union 

in  during  .     i  know  the  Inside 

working  of  unionism. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  Is  OK  for  honorable 
people. 

The  big  bosses  want  more  power  over 
unions,  while  unions  should  be  controlled, 
same  ,as  business,  so  that  bed  element  can- 
not take  over. 

Unions  are  worse  th,%n  business,  because 
they  are  not  controlled. 

Unjust  actions  hurt  not  only  business,  but 
the  public  right  to  work  Is  A-ealiy  unconsti- 
tutional, or  it  creates  poverty, 

A  union  member  has  no  control  of  his 
money  dues.  One  voice  doee  not  count 
among  many  persons. 

Unions  operate  against  Ood.  country,  and 
freedom.  Big  bosses  have  wasted  and  stole 
money, 

John  L.  Lewis  ruined  the  mines.  pl\u  the 
miners'  Jobs  and  upset  the  railroad  and  the 
economy  of  coal  users. 

Some  miners  have  never  yet  got  Jobs  Con- 
victs are  heads  of  unions  with  lawyers  to 
protect  them  Hoffa.  for  instance.  History 
is  filled  with  accounts  of  misuse  and  abuse  to 
the  public  and  business. 

Unions  control  Ctongress  and  the  President 
In  election  funds  a  lot  of  the  time  How  can 
Congress  and  the  President  agree  to  repeal 
the  Taft-Hartlev  Act? 


Letter  from  Miami.  Fla.,  dated  June  22, 
1965: 

The  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  would  be  a  big  mistake.  I  belong 
to  a  union  and  I  think  they  serve  a  purpose. 
Using  force  to  make  fieople  Join  a  union  is 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  free  choice 
There  is  some  inequality  but  complete  equal- 
ity is  Impossible  because  of  the  nature  of 
people. 

Without  a  choice  of  Job  there  Is  no  free- 
dom.    Don't   let   freedom   of   job   choice  go 
down  union's  drain.     1  feel  sure  you  will  give 
this  matter  your  complete  attention. 
Slncerelv. 


Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  sincerity  of  these  people,  many  of 
them  unlettered,  spesiking  from  their 
hearts.  There  Is  no  duplication  of  these 
letters  except  in  the  ca.se  of  the  two 
from  airplane  pilots,  both  of  whom  I 
happen  to  know.  That  Is  the  only  case 
of  duplication.  These  letters  are  written 
from  the  hearts  of  the  writers.  Nearly 
all  these  letters  are  written  in  longhand. 
Some  are  not  too  easily  read,  which  Is 
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no  zvflactlon  on  anybody  becauae  I  am 
told  tbe  Mune  thing  about  my  writing. 
Latter  from  maml.  Fla.,  dated,  June  6. 


I  ataetnij  bop*  that  you  wUl  vote  agaiiut 
tlM  rapMl  of  Metloo  14(b)  of  tbe  TmtX- 
fLkrtiaj  Act.  ApproKlm*tely  ao  yean  kgo  I 
balongadi  to  a  union  in  *  *  *  and  not  by 
chain.  I  attended  meetings  to  get  tbe  card 
punched  leaTtng  a*  eoon  aa  poaalble  there- 
after. I've  gone  through  life  calling  a  spade 
a  spade,  and  cannot  eee  the  good  of  an  all- 
powarful  labor  moTemant  sweeping  this  Na- 
tion and  the  world. 

Walter^Beuther  would  have  us  believe  tbe 
lioaoow  system  Is  Al,  and  X  cannot  •««  why 
he  doaaat  aTall  himself  of  the  great  oppor- 
txinlty  of  being  a  cltlaen  of  Riiasta.  Our 
country  dldnt  need  labor  unions  years  ago, 
and  it  doasnt  need  them  now. 

Why  should  a  person  pay  dues  to  an  orga- 
ni«^ti/w<  that  a  ballot  will  give  us  free?  I 
know  of  one  case  In  a  labor  union  election 
wbare  the  results  were  Unproperly  reported, 
but  the  votes  were  conveniently  destroyed. 
That  evidence  was  given  voluntarily;  think 
what  sleuthing  could  uncover. 

A  local  union  doing  work  on  a  local  bank 
was  to  go  on  strike  the  following  Monday. 
The  regular  work  force  was  told  "No  work 
Saturday,"  but  the  officers  In  tbe  union  were 
on  the  Job  on  Saturday,  getting  the  overtime 
pay.  The  Amerteaa  people  need  more  "back- 
bone" and  less  '*wUhbone."  Help  to  reUln 
the  few  rights  left  to  the  SUtes  by  tbe  Con- 
stitution, (Ming  ever  mindful  that  thoee  are 
who  you  repraeent,  and  your  office  an  elective 


Slnoertf  y  yours. 


Letter  from  Port  Charlotte,  Fla.,  re- 
ceived May  21, 1965: 

Z  read  In  tbe  paper  here  that  Mr.  hJBJ.  U 
trying  to  repeal  tbe  section  14(b).  I  am  not 
In  favor  with  It.  I  was  In  the  union  •  •  • 
years  because  I  couldn't  get  work  In  tbe  com- 
pany unless  you  did  belong  to  It  and  I  still 
think  people  should  have  a  right  to  what  they 
want  to  belong  to.  Take  a  look  at  the  •  •  • 
""■"p'^y  that  waa  In  the  •  •  *  and  see 
how  many  have  gone  out  of  town  because 
they  eouldnt  do  tbe  things  the  union 
wanted.  Z  was  in  the  line  that  three 
at  them  closed  and  Z  was  out  of  work  a 
long  time  but  Z  still  had  to  pay  my  dues  or 
Z  wouldn't  get  wort  at  aU.  I  think  we 
are  getting  into  a  dictatorship.  I  hope 
not  *  *  *  Z  hate  to  think  my  boy  Is  dying 
so  we  can  have  someone  to  tell  us  everything 
we  can  do  and  not  do. 

Z  hope  you  dont  vote  for  It. 

Letter  from  Merrltt  Island,  Fla.,  dated 
Jmie  14,  IMS.  That,  too.  Is  In  the  Cape 
Kennedy  complex: 

Z  understand  that  President  Johnson  will 
soon  be  d^verlng  to  Congrees  a  request  to 
rspsal  seetton  14(b)  of  tbe  Taft-HarUey  Act. 

X  luiderstand  that  repeal  of  this  section 
would  make  It  unlawful  for  Individual  States 
to  pass  legislation  or  retain  present  leglala- 
Uon  ragulatlng  organised  labor  and  that 
organised  labor  would  be  reg\ilated  solely  by 
tbe  Taft-HarUey  Act. 

Z  believe  In  States  rights  and  believe  very 
strongly  that  States  should  have  the  right 
to  paas  leglalatlon  as  necessary  in  bringing 
about  ordarty  progrsss  In  their  State. 

Z*m  a  saembsr  of  organlaed  labor  and  feel 
that  nigsiilestl  labor  Is  a  must  to  bring  to 
the  wOTklng  force  a  Just  compensation  for 
their  labors,  but  yet  at  tbe  same  time.  I  would 
not  want  organlaed  labor  to  strip  the  States 
of  thses  basic  righto  that  are  theirs  and  ours. 

Z  ask  you  to  vote  "no"  on  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Tan-Hartley  Act. 
Tours  truly. 


Letter  from  Clearwater,  Fla.,  dated 
June  21,  1965: 

As  a  citizen  of  the  nclted  States  of  Amer- 
ica, a  resident  of  the  State  of  Florida,  and  a 
former  charter  member  of  an  international 
labor  union  in  •  •  *,  founded  in  •  •  *,  I 
wish  to  make  known  to  tbe  honorable  body, 
of  which  you  are  a  Member,  tbe  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, my  objection  to  a  bill  pending,  calling 
for  the  exclusion  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law. 

1  heartily  believe  in  the  organization  of 
honorable  enterprises,  as  long  as  they  bene- 
fit the  individual  member,  without  detriment 
to  the  nonmember  individual.  Our  Oovem- 
ment  has  been  fighting  inflation  for  30  years, 
and  diirlng  that  period  commodities  as  a 
whole  have  continued  to  Increase  in  price, 
and  the  cost  of  living  has  advanced  steadily, 
along  with  other  various  necessities  of  life, 
yet  the  millions,  upon  milUonB  who  are  more 
or  less  on  fixed  Incomes,  are  having  a  struggle 
to  make  both  ends  meet.  By  excluding  sec- 
tion 14(b)  in  subject  law,  labor  unions  would 
have  the  power  to  raise  wages  at  will,  for  no 
individual  could  work  where  labor  had  a 
called  strike,  therefore.  In  order  to  exist,  ths 
plant  would  have  to  succumb  to  labor's  de- 
mands, and  the  fragile  strings  that  are  hold- 
ing down  inflation  would  snap  asunder. 

Please.  Senator  Holland,  try  to  kill  that 
bill.  May  the  good  Lord  bless  your  efforts. 
Yours  truly. 


The  next  letter,  from  Miami,  is  dated 
January  6.  1965.  I  believe  this  is  the 
earliest  date  of  any  that  I  have  read: 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  noted  via 
the  news  media  today,  that  you  had  ex- 
pressed your  intention  to  oppose  President 
Johnson  in  his  effort  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  bill. 

Z  realise  that  President  Johnson  owes  a 
tremendous  debt  to  Messrs.  Meany,  Reuther, 
etc.  However,  with  all  the  talk  of  civil 
rights  today,  I  don't  know  what  could  be  a 
greater  violation  of  civil  rights  than  to  force 
a  person  to  pay  tribute  to  a  labor  union 
against  their  wishes  Especially  so  when 
this  union  can  spwnd  their  money  for  polit- 
ical purposes  that  may  be  in  direct  contrast 
to  the  payees*  views. 

X/Ct  me  say  here  that  I  am  not  a  Repub- 
lican, and  have  been  a  member  of  a  labor 
organisation  for  tbe  past  •  •  •  years.  I 
beheve  in  unionism,  but  think  that  some 
cxirb  should  be  put  on  the  tremendous 
power  that  the  Individual  leaders  now  have. 

Belated  congratulations  on  your  recent 
election,  and  beat  wishes  for  the  coming 
term. 

Yours  very  truly. 


The  next  letter  is  from  Miami,  Fla., 
ard  is  dated  August  16.  1965: 

X  certainly  appreciate  your  oppoaitlon  to 
the  many  extreme  leftwlng  bills  that  have 
sailed  through  Congress.  As  the  Oreat  So- 
ciety rolls  on  I  can  see  nothing  but  a  "Oreat 
Socialist  America." 

Zt  seems  thst  this  administration  has  ab- 
solutely no  respect  or  belief  in  the  Constitu- 
tion or  In  limited  government.  X  especially 
appreciate  your  opposition  to  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  even 
though  X  belong  to  a  labor  group.  X  Joined 
the'  •  •  •  union  years  ago  after  being  em- 
ployed, but  X  believe  that  without  14(b)  X 
may  never  have  had  an  opportunity  to  Bec^lre 
my  Job. 

Sincerely. 


I  read  the  following  letter  from  Pan- 
ama City,  Fla.,  dated  April  12,  1965 : 

Speaking  as  a  union  man  belonging  to  a 
dosen  unions,  some  of  which  are  the  Boiler- 


makers, Xronworkers,  Plumbers  *  Steam- 
fitters,  Chemical  Workers,  Building  Tradaa 
Coimcll,  and  others,  X  request  your  vote 
against  the  amendment  which  would  repeal 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  Xn 
other  words,  X  would  like  to  see  the  rlght-to- 
work  law  remain  as  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  the  writer  of  this  letter 
must  be  what  we  call  a  joiner,  or  a 
"Jiner,"  in  our  country,  because  he  has 
apparently  joined  quite  a  group  of  labor 
organizations.  I  continue  to  read  from 
his  letter: 

X  am  for  a  man's  right  to  Join  or  not  to 
Join  a  imion — X  do  not  believe  in  compulsor- 
Ism.  Xf  a  union  cannot  exist  in  a  land  of 
freedom  then  it  Is  not  good  enough.  This 
U  the  only  weapon  left  that  the  laboring  man 
has  against  the  big  union  bosses.  There  is 
no  difference  between  forcing  a  man  to  be- 
long to  a  union  in  order  to  earn  a  living  than 
forcing  everybody  to  belong  to  one  church 
or  compelling  them  to  buy  their  supplies 
at  one  place. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  newspaper  clipping 
and  a  pamphlet  which  X  helped  get  printed 
a  few  years  ago.  Xf  you  don't  have  time  to 
read  the  pamphlet  maybe  one  of  your  office 
force  will. 

Thanks  for  any  consideration. 
Sincerely, 


I  read  now  a  letter  from  Miami,  Fla., 
dated  September  27, 1965 : 

X  and.  X  know,  a  good  many  union  members 
would  appreciate  your  voting  against  the 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Section  14(b) ,  is  the  Isst  frontier  between 
liberty  or  bureaucratic  bondage  for  free 
working  men  of  our  great  country. 

Section  14(b)  does  not  stop  me  from  being 
a  union  member,  but  it  does  stop  to  some 
degree  the  bureaucratic  union  parasites  from 
abTising  my  constitutional  rights.  Jimmy 
Hoffa  is  a  perfect  example  and  there  will  be 
more  of  them.  X  can  assure  you  that  X  am 
a  union  member  in  good  standing. 

With  kind  regards  and  best  wishes,  X  am 
Sincerely, 


The  following  letter,  from  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  is  dated  September  27, 1965: 

Just  to  leave  you  know  that  X  favor  a  fili- 
buster if  neceesary  to  prevent  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b). 

X  am  a  wcrklngman  and  a  member  of  a 

union  and  do  not  wish  to  force  anyone  to 

Join  against  their  will.     X  think  the  State 

should  be  allowed  to  outlaw  the  union  sh(^. 

Cordially  yours, 


The  following  letter,  dated  August  31, 
1965,  is  from  Tampa,  Fla.: 

I  most  heartily  agree  with  your  stand  to 
uphold  States  rights  and  to  uphold  the  right- 
to- work  law  and  to  block  repeal  of  the  same. 
X  am  enclosing  clippings  from  local  news- 
papers commenting  on  these,  also  on  other 
matters  of  deep  concern.  Xn  the  event  that  a 
filibuster  U  brought  into  action  these  will 
make  good  reading  material. 

Mr.  President,  we  tin  not  without  a  full 
supply  of  such  material,  because  the 
Florida  newspapers  have  been  so  com- 
pletely opposed  to  the  rei)eal  of  section 
14(b) — almost  without  exception.  I 
think  there  are  three  exceptions  In  the 
State.  As  to  the  recent  trouble  In  New 
York  City  and  in  the  munitions  factory, 
and  elsewhere,  I  have  heard  of  no  news- 
paper in  Florida  that  Is  not  against  that 
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kind  of  outlawry.  I  continue  to  read 
from  the  letter: 

I  am  now  •  •  •  years  of  age  and  still  work- 
ing to  pay  my  way.  I  believe  In  labor  unions 
and  hold  a  withdrawal  card  today.  I  started 
out  as  an  apprentice  boy  in  small  machinist 
Jobbing  shop  when  I  was  •  •  •  years  of  age, 
and  all  Journeymen  had  to  be  union  as  the 
owner  performed  repair  work  In  breweries.  Ice 
plants,  leather  tanneries,  bakeries,  and  other 
Industries,  which  were  unionized  and  every 
outside  contractor  who  done  business  with 
these  businesses  had  to  be  unionized. 

World  War  I,  I  enlisted  In  the  U.S.  Navy  as 
a  machinist  mate.  After  the  war  we  had  a  lot 
of  merchant  ships  and  no  experienced  Amer- 
icans to  man  them.  We  had  a  lot  of  for- 
eigners: Norwegians,  Swedes,  Greeks,  British, 
and  others  who  were  given  red  Ink  licenses 
which  were  good  until  recalled  at  the  end  of 
the  war. 

I  decided  to  help  build  a  merchant  marine 
and  took  an  examination  and  received  a 
second  assistant  engineers  license.  X  was  a 
member  of  local  •  •  •.  My  union  called  a 
strike  In  1921.  I  was  a  second  engineer 
aboard  a  ship  in  New  York  and  we  received 
permission  to  sail  the  ship  to — 

Another  port — 

where  we  took  on  board  a  cargo  of  coal. 

We  sailed  the  ship  to  an  anchorage  at 
which  place  we  were  notified  by  the  union 
to  take  the  steam  off  of  the  boilers  and  Join 
the  strike.  We  had  barely  left  the  ship 
when  another  group  from  local  •  •  •  boarded 
the  ship  and  sailed  her.  When  I  returned 
and  reported  at  the  union  hall  In  •  •  • 
my  uiiion  card  was  afBxed  with  a  loyalty 
stamp  which  I  hold  today  for  evidence.  X 
was  blacklisted  all  over  •  •  *,  X  was  not 
known  in  the  union  hall  so  I  dld"~not  stand 
a  chance  for  getting  a  Job  out  of  the  union 
hall  as  I  did  not  know  the  ropes.  For 
a  year  and  a  half  I  walked  from  pier  to  pier 
and  shipping  agency  to  another  until  I  fi- 
nally landed  a  third  assistant  engineers  Job. 
Then  along  came  the  slump  and  many  ships 
were  laid  up. 

I  then  stayed  ashore  5  years  working  as  a 
stationary  engineer  and  became  a  member  of 
that  union  from  then  to  withdrawal  today. 
Unions  have  bylaws  and  constitutions,  but 
they  are  no  better  than  the  men  on  the 
executive  board,  shop  steward,  and  business 
agent.  I  and  others  have  lost  quite  a  few 
S20.00  which  we  had  to  put  up  In  order 
to  bring  charges  against  local  union  officials. 
During  my  life  I  have  received  only  one 
Job  directly  out  of  the  union  hall. 

Generally  chief  engineers  were  exempted 
from  having  to  go  on  strike,  as  they  were 
supposedly  in  caretaker  status  for  the  in- 
terest of  employer  and  union.  Despite  this 
fact  I  have  been  threatened,  harassed  with 
brass  knuckles,  lead  pipe,  and  rubber  hose, 
the  throwing  of  bricks  and  other  objects  on 
board  ship  while  passing  through  highway 
bridges. 

The  automobile  union,  also  seafarers  union 
kept  their  men  In  line  with  miniature  base- 
ball bats. 

The  Florida  East  Coast  Railroad  has  been 
struck  for  2  years  or  moi«  and  has  been 
operating  with  so-called  nonunion   labor. 

Cape  Kennedy  has  been  plagued  with 
many  "wildcat"  strikes,  presently  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  strike.  L,ocally,  wildcat  strikes 
at  American  Co.,  also  Continental  Can  Co., 
Florida  Steel  Co.,  Dow  Chemical  Co. — with 
beatings,  bombings,  shotgun  blasts  at  per- 
sona, also  residences  of  employees  and  of- 
flcials. 

If  everybody  is  forced  to  belong  to  a  union, 
how  are  these  persons  that  are  expelled  from 
»  union  or  refused  membership  going  to  earn 
a  livelihood?  The  railroad  union  said  that 
they  would  take  into  membership  all  people 
now  working  on  the  East  Coast  Railroad. 
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How  long  do  you  think  they  would  stay  mem- 
bers, until  they  were  expelled  from  the  union. 

President  Johnson  said  he  made  a  commit- 
ment. He  should  also  be  reminded  that  he 
has  a  commitment  to  every  citizen  of  these 
United  States  and  not  Just  the  union  officials. 
Xt  is  about  time  the  States  were  handed  back 
their  rights. 

*  •  •  •  • 

Trusting  that  the  rlght-to-work  law  will 
remain  In  our  State  books  fca-  the  sake  of  our 
country  and  all  of  us. 

Respectfully  yours. 


I  read  a  telegram  from  Orlando,  Fla., 
dated  October  5,  1965: 

Entire  family  including  several  union 
members  urges  strong  stand  against  repeal 
of  States  rlght-to-work  laws.  Beside  need  of 
States  to  adjust  to  local  will  and  conditions 
the  control  by  unions  of  Jobs  in  closed  shop 
use  a  frightening  means  of  political  coercion 
and  Involuntary  support  of  political  parties. 
Regards, 


I  read  a  letter  from  Port  Lauderdale, 
Fla.,  dated  October  6,  1965: 

I  refer  to  your  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  •  •  • 
president  of  Local  •  •  •,  in  which  you  advise 
that  you  will  not  support  repeal  of  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

As  a  member  of  l,ocal  •  •  *,  but  more  as  a 
citizen,  I  wish  to  commend  you  on  your 
stand.  Although  X  am  a  union  member.  I 
feel  that  repeal  of  this  section  is  not  in  the 
best  Interests  of  freemen. 
Thank  you, 


Mr.  President,  I  think  this  letter 
points  up  something  that  I  probably 
should  have  answered  sooner.  I  have 
had  inquiries  from  union  men  and  from 
union  officials  both,  and  requests  to  go 
along  with  the  repeal  of  section  14 ib). 
I  have  given  the  same  answer  to  those 
requests  that  I  have  to  the  others,  be- 
cause one  cannot  ride  both  sides  of  the 
fence  on  an  issue  of  this  kind.  No  Sena- 
tor can  or  should  try  to  be  on  both  sides 
of  the  issue. 

The  question  is:  "Will  a  great  cen- 
tralized government  take  away  the  right 
of  States  to  do  what  they  found  in  their 
experience  to  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
freedom  issue  and  the  freedom  to  work 
of  their  own  citizens?"  I  do  not  want  to 
see  our  coimtry  reach  the  point  at  which 
such  a  strongly  centralized  government 
shall  take  charge  of  such  a  vital  part  of 
the  life  of  our  citizens.  I  am  strongly 
opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  pending 
measure. 

I  next  read  a  letter  from  Miami,  Fla., 
dated  October  5,  1965 : 

I  am  writing  you  to  urge  that  you  con- 
tinue your  fight  to  retain  the  States  right- 
to-work  law. 

X  am  a  union  member  but  X  believe  this  is 
a  basic  freedom  that  every  man  should  decide 
for  himself  whether  he  wants  to  Join  a  union 
or  not. 

I  read  a  postal  card  from  Dania,  Fla., 
received  on  June  10, 1965 : 

X  ask  you,  sir.  to  use  your  vote  and  In- 
fluence others  to  vote  against  any  repeal  or 
change  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

I  have  been  a  dues-paying  union  member 
in  the  State  of  Florida  for  over  •  •  •  years, 
holding  various  offices  within  the  union  dur- 
ing this  time.     I  feel  that  section  14(b)   of 


the   Taft-Hartley   Act  should  be   left   whole 
as  IS. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
Very  truly  yours. 


Mr.  President.  I  have  letters  from 
other  States.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  the 
time  to  read  letters  from  other  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  letters 
from  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  Kent.  Ohio- 
Eugene.  Oreg.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Burling- 
ton, Wash.;  Chicago,  111.:  and  Thomas- 
vUle.  Conn.,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oklahoma  Crrv.  Okla.. 

September  27.  196S 

As  a  union  member  myself  since  1962. 
ple<ise  allow  me  to  commend  you  lor  your 
Etmd  a^lnst  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  which  would  nullify  all  rtght- 
to-work  laws.  The  union  officials  conttantly 
tr>-  to  portray  rank  and  file  union  members 
as  universally  favoring  'union  shop"  and  re- 
peal of  all  nght-to-work  laws.  Bui  such  is 
simply  not  true. 

On  •  •  v  I  wrote  to  the  editor  of  a  union 
newspaper  in  an  endeavor  to  set  the  record 
straight  and  point  out  the  fact  that  rank  and 
file  workers  and  union  members  do  favor 
right-to-work  laws  and  the  open  shop.  Oiu' 
own  Oklahoma  Council  for  Labor's  Rank  and 
Pile,  Inc..  being  one  of  many  proofs  avail- 
able. Please  find  herewith  a  Thermo-Fax 
copy  of  both  my  letter  to  the  editor  in  ques- 
tion and  also  a  current  editorial  from  that 
publication  revealing  their  complete  bias 
against  right-to-"  ark  laws  and  favor  of  re- 
peal. Quite  evid'  ntly  my  earlier  letter  had 
been  completely  gnored.  Perhaps  you  may 
be  able  to  utillz  ?  these  point*  In  your  en- 
deavor to  debute  the  issue  extensively  when 
It  comes  before  the  Senate.  Union  members 
and  rank  iind  file  workers  like  mvself  are 
counting  on  your  help  with  extended  debate 
In  that  congreFslonal  body  to  help  ward  off 
any  repeal  attempts  there. 

I  certainly  do  feel  that  retention  of  14(b) 
is  a  must  for  this  year  and  subsequent  years. 
It  Is  the  one  remaining  hope  for  many  work- 
ing people  guarant-eelng  their  freedom  to 
work  at  the  Job  of  their  choice  without  the 
compulsion  of  being  forced  to  Join  and  or 
support  financially  a  labor  organization  that 
more  than  oftentimes  pursues  political  ob- 
jectives and  goals  that  are  contrary  to  that 
member's  wishes  and   conscience 

With  respect  to  the  contents  of  my  letter 
to  the  editor  of  Labor,  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  although  unbeknown  to  me  at  the  time. 
union  officials  had  already  made  arrange- 
ments to  sign  a  union  shop  agreement  with 
•  •  •  management  the  very  next  day.  This 
went  into  effect  on  •  •  •.  The  membership 
was  not  consulted  this  time  as  to  whether 
they  wanted  a  union  shop  or  not.  We  simply 
received  notice  of  Its  existence. 
Sincerely, 


Kent,  Ohio, 
September  6,  1965. 

X  am  writing  my  thanks  to  you  for  making 
an  all-out  fight  against  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law. 

I  am  a  union  man  of  20  years  but  X  don't 
believe  in  compulsory  membership  In  any 
organization  and  the  repeal  of  14(b)  could 
well  bring  about  the  first  organization  In  our 
country  to  force  membership,  because  their 
Jobs  would  be  at  stake  when  union  shop  con- 
tracts are  agreed  to. 

The  repeal  of  14(b)  would  be  a  blow  for 
tjTanny  and  crooked  labor  leaders  and  their 
selfish  desires. 
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fi,tmf^  thm  cftUM  of  the  workingman  li  nerer 
reaUr  btiped  when  tb«  right  to  cbolc«  Is 
eUmliutted. 

Th«  Taft-Hartley  Uw  which  baa  been  In 
effect  alnce  1947  baa  Impeded  only  the  abusea 
at  cartaln  laXtor  leader*  and  their  fancy  Ideas 
of  great  power. 

Quoting  John  S.  Knight  from  the  encloeed 
cUpplng,  "the  Taft-Hartley  law  has  served 
our  Nation  well." 

Oood  unlona  dont  need  ccmpulaory  mem- 
bvsblp,  becauae  they  are  and  have  been 
ilQing  a  good  job  for  their  membera.  Only 
thoae  who  want  more  money  to  spend  on 
political  maneuvers,  which  the  rank  and 
file  membership  baa  no  control  of.  where  and 
bow  thla  money  la  apent,  are  Interested  in 
tbcrapaal  of  14(b). 

I  personally  believe  the  money  from  union 
dues  ahould  be  uaed  for  bargaining  for  bet- 
ter oontracts  and  If  there  Is  some  left  over. 
then  the  rank  and  file  members  ought  to 
have  more  say  and  knowledge  of  how  thla 
money  U  to  be  dispersed  by  secret  ballot. 

I  wlU  eloee  thU  letter  praying  that  the 
Sonata  will  exercise  better  sense  than  the 
House  did  on  lU  handling  of  tbU  vital 
matter. 

If  too  much  poiwor  Is   put   in   anyone's 
bands,  then  as  history  has  proved  In  the  past. 
the  rsBUIta  are  dlaaatrous.    Please  read  en- 
cloeed  newspaper  cUpplng. 
smcvrely. 
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EUUKHI,  Okbo., 
Septemher  2. 1965. 
We  appreciate   your  efforts   in   the   fight 
against  repeal  of  14(b).  and  feel  very  hope- 
ful that  you  will  succeed  In  saving  this  free- 
dom for  the  American  worklngman. 

We  have  paid  union  dues  for  years.    Their 
right  not  to  belong  to  a  union  must  not  be 
taken  from  oChars. 
..14(b). 
Touia  very  truly. 

Pi'i'iBBuaoH,  Pa., 
September  15,  IMS. 

Thank  you  for  your  stand  In  the  fight 
against  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  at  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  My  husband  Is  a  union 
member  and  Is  satisfied  with  the  well-run 
union  to  which  he  belongs.  But,  we  do  noi 
believe  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  the 
right  to  force  us  to  belong  to  any  organlsa- 
UflO. 

Pleaac  continue  to  fight.    There  are  many 
of  us  who  are  with  you  and  who  thank  Ood 
that  there  are  still  men  In  Washington  like 
you  to  protect  our  rights. 
81ncer*ly. 


Bo  f ar  aa  thla  reading  has  only  showed  us. 
that  unions  are  In  love  with  their  power,  for 
example  In  the  June  1.  1966,  Issue  of  Steel 
Labor.  Mr.  Oennono  explained:  "That  with 
the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  unions  would  be 
stronger,  have  more  finances,  and  could  de- 
vote more  effort  to  the  election  of  liberals 
to  the  Congress  In  the  future,"  and  need- 
lees  to  say,  conservatives  are  In  love  with 
their  power  to  do  and  say  as  they  feel.  So 
feeling  that  neither  side  was  motivated  by 
a  genuine  concern  for  the  worklngman. 
I've  looked  up  all  the  Senators  who  failed 
to  get  either  a  very  high  or  a  very  low  COPE 
rating,  hoping  they  might  be  more  Inclined 
to  try  and  represent  the  worklngman  of 
America. 

Now,  as  you  can  plainly  see  my  letter  goes 
begging  your  approval,  so  with  that  thought 
In  mind  here  goes : 

We  say,  repeal  14(b)  with  these  amend- 
ments: 

1.  Orant  exemptions  from  compulsory  un- 
ionism to  anybody  whose  religion  is  against 

It. 

a.  state  that  the  use  of  union  dues  for 
political  purposes  be  legally  prohibited  and 
drastically  penalized. 

3.  Deny  union  shop  contracts  with  unions 
Whose  officers  had  failed  to  file  non-Com- 
m\inlst  affidavits. 

4.  State  that  \inlon  shop  bargaining 
agents  be  verified  by  secret  ballot  elections, 
not  by  card  check. 

5.  Ban  strikes  to  gain  union  shop  recogni- 
tion. 

6.  A  section  that  woTild  prohibit  union 
officials  from  disciplining  members  for  exer- 
cising their  legal  rights  to  self-expression  of 
individual  political  action. 

Thanking  you  In  advance  for  your  careful 
consideration  of  this  letter,  and  appropriate 
action. 

Sincerely  yours, 


for  freedom  In  stxne  foreign  country  but,  at 
the  same  time,  o\ir  legislators  are  attempting 
to  take  the  freedom  of  the  U.S.  citizens  away 
from  them. 

If  I  were  given  the  opportunity  to  dlscloee 
how  the  company  I  work  for,  and  a  union 
official,  Buoceesfully  perpetrated  a  fraud 
against  the  Supreme  Court.  X  would  be  happy 
to  do  so. 

Keep  up  the  good  fight. 
With  deepest  respect. 


OKL.AHOMA  Cm,  OKLA., 

October  S,  1965. 
I  am  a  lifelong  Democrat  and  have  been 
a  member  of  an  international  labor  imlon 
for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Your 
opposition  to  repeal  of  14(b)  Is  right  and 
Just  In  that  there  are  those  among  us  who 
still  value  our  personal  freedom  to  choose 
our  way  over  and  above  so-called  economic 
security  under  the  domination  of  xmlon 
bosses.  Please  be  assured  that  I  am  but  one 
among  many  In  the  ranks  of  union  affilia- 
tion who  feels  this  way. 
Regards. 


BTTauxoTOM.  Wash., 

Septetnt>er  13,  1965. 

I  am  writing  to  thank  you  for  opposing 
the  repeal  of  aectlon  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.  

Aa  a  union  number  I  want  to  expraaa  my 
appreciation  of  your  atand  on  thla  laaue. 
Tou  are  rendering  a  signal  service  to  the 
country  and  especially  to  union  members. 

We  and  the  vhole  country  need  your  help 
in  pr«T«ntlng  the  repeal  of  section  14(b). 
ITUa  to  one  of  the  few  safeguards  we  have 
■Cmlnet  further  extension  of  the  dlctatwlal 
power  of  the  union  boaeee. 
Toura  very  truly, 


CHtCAOO,  111... 

Aufnut  29,  1965. 
For  KOM  time  I  have  been  reading  editorial 
■rgumtnta  acalnat  14(b)  In  the  ICdweat 
edition  of  Stael  Labor  which  my  wife  receives 
eompUmsnta  of  the  anion.  Alao,  day  after 
day  we  have  been  reading  what  our  local 
papera  hare  had  to  say  pro  and  con. 


Thomasvu-le,  Conn., 

September  1.  1965. 

I  wish  to  express  my  graUtude  and  ap- 
preciation to  you  courageous  Senators  who 
are  fighting  to  retain  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Please 
keep  up  the  fight  and  help  us  retain  some 
of  the  freedom  that  our  union  leaders  and 
unthinking  Members  of  the  Congress  are  at- 
tempting to  take  from  ue. 

Although  I  have  been  a  union  member 
all  my  life,  and  am  at  present  the  local 
chairman  of  my  local,  I  know  from  bitter 
experience  that  It  Is  possible  for  some  unions 
and  managements  to  conspire  with  each  oth- 
er and  successfully  deceive  the  National 
Railway  Adjustment  Board,  our  Federal 
court  jixlges.  and  the  Supreme  Co\irt  of 
the  United  States. 

Please,  also  do  your  best  to  defeat  the 
attempt  by  our  rail  unions  to  pass  legisla- 
tion that  would  make  all  decisions  of  the 
National  Railway  Adjusment  Board  final  and 
binding.  The  true  facts  of  a  dispute  are 
very  rarely  presented  to  the  Board,  and  no 
mem.ber  of  a  rail  union  should  lose  his  right 
to  appeal  an  unjust  decision 

Our  President.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  talks 
a  g[reat  deal   about  our  servicemen  fighting 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
a  letter  from  Ormond  Beach,  Fla.,  dated 
September  29, 1965: 

I  write  to  urge  your  full  support  for  the 
defeat  of  House  bill  77  which  seeks  to  repeal 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Be- 
yond the  fundamental  guarantees  of  the  Con- 
stitution, I  can  think  of  few  rights  more 
preclotis  than  the  right- to- work  with  or 
without  union  representation  as  the  sole 
choice  of  the  worker. 

I  once  was  forced  to  Join  a  union  to  keep 
my  Job  since  New  York  State  did  not  afford 
the  individual  the  rlght-to-work  guarantee. 
When  the  contract  expired  I  was  forced  to  go 
on  strike  or  pay  the  urUon  fine  of  $15  to  $150 
a  day  as  provided  by  xinion  bylaws  and  col- 
lectable In  the  courts.  Needless  to  say  I 
can't  afford  $150  a  day  so  I  resigned,  after 
5  years  of  service  with  the  company. 

This  example  amply  demonstrates  the 
power  unions  already  have  and  In  my  opinion 
they  don't  need  any  more.  If  a  union  has 
something  of  value  to  offer,  then  let  them 
make  their  case  solely  on  Its  merits  and  not 
with  a  repealed  14(b)  as  an  added  threat. 

Please  give  your  f\Ul  support  to  the  defeat 
of  House  bill  77. 

Resi)ectfully  yoxirs, 

I  read  a  letter  from  Delray  Beach,  Fla., 
dated  October  2, 1965 : 

Don't  give  In  to  Johnson  14(b) .  We  want 
otu-  rlght-to-work  laws.  Sincerely  speaking 
for  three  union  men  In  our  family  who  want 
unlona  kept  voluntary,  not  compulsory. 

I  read  a  letter  from  Miami,  Fla.,  dated 
October?,  1965: 

I  said  to  myself,  a  year  ago,  I'd  never  write 
to  a  Congressman  again,  expressing  my  views 
on  a  subject,  for  It  is  merely  a  waste  of  time 
aa  Congress  appears  to  be  but  a  rubberstamp 
for  the  Executive  anyway.  They  neglect 
their  duty  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  and 
allow  the  President  to  run  the  whole  show, 
even  to  a  full-fledged  war.  Now.  labor  comes 
in  for  political  pay  and  wants  him  to  wreck 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Aot.  It  Is 
time  Johnson  got  a  good  slap  In  the  face  and 
let  him  know  where  he  should  stand.  I  note 
with  concern  what  labor  has  done  to  our 
maritime  fleet  the  past  season  and  at  Cape 
Kennedy;   and,  for  that  matter  everywhere. 

Labor  Is  led  by  a  few  bullies — the  rank 
and  file  have  no  say.  I  know,  I  used  to  be- 
long to  the  electrical  workers  union.  I  quit 
them  because  I  could  not  stand  to  hear,  night 
after  night,  our  leader  (the  bully  of  the 
crowd)  cuss  and  abuse  our  employer.  We 
were  very  well  treated  and  paid  but  he  de- 
manded more  and  still  more. 

Hope  you  few  faithful  to  the  people  can 
save  the  bill. 

Respectfully, 

I  read  a  letter  from  Miami,  Fla.,  dated 
in  October  1965 : 


Please   do   not   repeal    14(b). 
Local   •    •    »  ATL-CIO. 


Member  of 


Mr.  President,  during  the  debate  last 
year,  I  indicated  that  I  had  received 
numerous  letters  for  and  against  the  re- 
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peal  of  section  14(b).  I  stated  at  that 
time  that  I  thought  that  the  volume  was 
approximately  10  to  1  in  favor  of  the 
stand  that  I  wsis  taking. 

This  year— and  I  think  this  is  a  result 
of  what  has  happened  in  New  York  and 
in  the  munitions  factory  strike  and  in 
the  Cape  Kennedy  strike,  and  other  sim- 
ilar strikes  against  the  public  Interest 
and  against  the  Nation — the  volume  of 
mail,  while  it  is  still  tremendous,  I  am 
told  by  my  office,  is  almost  50  to  1  in 
favor  of  my  position.  There  is  hardly 
a  letter  the  other  way  up  to  now.  We 
have  been  in  session  for  less  than  a 
month,  but  that  is  the  result  to  this 
date. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  that  anybody  is  making 
a  mistake  if  he  overlooks  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  gross  abuses  in  the 
handling  of  labor  imion  industrial  prob- 
lems during  the  past  few  months,  and 
that  the  unions  have  in  many  instances 
completely  flouted  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  public  interest.  Anyone  is 
making  a  mistake  who  overlooks  that 
fact  and  overlooks  what  I  think  is  almost 
self-evident  at  this  time. 

The  polls  showed  at  that  time,  last 
fall,  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
majority  of  our  people,  nationwide, 
favored  retention  of  section  14(b).  My 
belief  is  that  the  majority  now  would 
be  so  great  that  it  would  not  be  at  all 
comparable  with  the  very  satisfying  ma- 
jority that  existed  at  that  time. 

Everywhere  I  go,  I  hear  the  same  story, 
aside  from  the  letters  that  I  receive.  In 
every  place  that  I  have  been  in  my 
State,  I  hear  the  same  story  from  people 
whom  I  know  and  from  people  whom  I 
do  not  know.  When  they  talk  to  me, 
they  start  by  saying,  "Senator,  as  yoii 
know,  I  have  always  been  against  you 
because  the  labor  unions  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  us  to  vote  against  you.  I 
thought  that  others  were  wrong  when 
they  did  not  follow  the  union  direction. 
However,  Senator,  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  do  not  feel  that  way  any  more. 
I  think  that  you  are  doing  the  right 
thing,  and  I  think  that  many  of  the  labor 
union  leaders  are  doing  the  wrong 
thing." 

In  our  State  in  particular  an  enormous 
Impact  has  been  exerted  upon  the  think- 
ing of  our  people  because  so  many  irre- 
sponsible strikes  have  been  called  at  Cape 
Kennedy  by  many  selfish  leaders  who 
want  to  make  a  showing  and  Increase  the 
hourly  rate  of  iJay  from  approximately 
M  to  $5  an  hour,  or  higher.  Some  of 
them  receive  pay  at  rates  which  are  even 
greater  than  that. 

Mr.  President,  anybody  who  overlooks, 
at  this  stage,  the  fact  that  there  has 
lieen  a  change  in  public  opinion,  and  a 
very  great  growth  in  the  number  of  the 
majority  who  wish  to  hold  onto  14(b), 
particularly  in  the  19  States  which  have 
rtght-to-work  provisions  already,  will 
have  overlooked  what  I  think  is  a  clear 
fact  at  this  time. 

I  received  telephone  calls  from  a  num- 
ber of  people  when  I  was  at  home  during 
the  recess,  and  even  from  a  few  since 
my  return,  all  the  way  from  Florida,  to 
'eli  me  that  they  are  union  men — some 
of  them  I  have  known  as  such — and  that 


they  think  there  Is  so  much  at  stake  in 
this  question  that  they  wish  to  be  on 
record  as  opposing  the  repeal  of  14(b). 
They  believe  that  it  is  a  precious  hberty, 
that  it  is  a  precious  right  that  should 
belong  to  any  American  citizen,  to  choose 
to  work  where  he  is  wanted  and  where 
his  particular  ability  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage,  by  an  employer  completely 
willing  to  offer  him  a  wage  for  which 
he  is  willing  to  work. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great  ground 
swell  at  the  present  time  against  this 
repeal  bill  and  for  the  retention  of  sec- 
tion 14(b).  I  do  not  wish  my  well-inten- 
tioned friends  in  the  Senate — we  were 
almost  evenly  divided  on  this  issue  last 
October — to  overlook  what  I  think  is  so 
clear  a  showing  of  the  present  state  of 
pubUc  opinion  on  this  question,  a  state 
wliich  has  been  occasioned  by  abuse  in 
so  many  places,  brought  on  by  false  lead- 
ership of  union  leaders  who  have  led  their 
membership  to  take  action  that  was  ad- 
verse to  the  public  interest:  adverse,  in 
many  instances,  even  to  the  defense  of 
our  country  or  to  the  quick  and  effective 
fulfillment  of  our  space  program,  which 
is  coupled  to  the  defense  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  I  have  kept 
the  Senate  so  long.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  pursuant  to  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  10  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  entered  on 
Thursday,  January  27,  1966,  until  tomor- 
row, Saturday,  January  29,  1966,  at  10 
o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  28    (legislative  day  of 
January  26),  1966: 
National  Endowmknt  roz  na  HuiiANmEs 

Henry  Allen  Moe,  of  New  York,  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  for  a  term  of  4  years,  to  which 
office  he  was  appointed  during  the  last  recess 
of  the  Senate. 

F>OSTUA8TESa 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  poet- 
masters. 

ALABAMA 

Catherine  R.  Harper,  Pine  Hill,  Ala ,  In 
place  of  M.  W.  Nuss.  removed. 

ALASKA 

Jack  W.  Tripp,  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  In  place 
of  W.  G.  OlUkalnen,  retired. 

ARIZONA 

Francis  J.  Spllchal,  Apache  Junction,  Art*., 
In  place  of  M.  L.  Porter,  transferred. 


Beverly  J.  Sullivan,  Jerome,  Art*.,  in  place 
of  R.  E.  Lawrence,  retired. 

John  M  Summey.  Nogales.  Ariz  ,  In  plaoe 
of  W.  L.  Bristol,  retired. 

ARKANSAS 

Thomas  M  Clevenger,  Branch,  Ark  .  in 
place  of  J    B    Turner,  retired. 

Robert  R.  Nu,  Buckner,  Ark.,  In  place  of 
C.  C.  Cook,  retired. 

CAUlrORNIA 

Harry  E.  Sumnere,  Artesla,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  Allen  Mullenburg,  retired. 

Roberta  D.  Wallan.  Bleber,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  P   Z.  Watklns,  transferred. 

Harry  H.  McGannon,  Cypress,  Calif.,  In 
place  of  Ruth  Pugh.  retired. 

Harold  V.  Thoren,  Del  Rey,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  L.  K.  Crosby,  retired. 

Adeline  A.  Fitzgerald,  Gasquet,  Calif..  In 
place  of  I.  P.  Symns,  retired. 

George  R.  Zelgler,  La  Mlrada,  Calif,  In 
place  of  L.  H.  Crlswell,  retired. 

Roger  B.  Knoblock,  Lemoore,  Calif,  in 
place  of  M.  M.  Brown,  retired. 

Raymond  J.  Bonin,  Lucerne  Valley,  Calf., 
in  place  of  R.  V.  Hy,  transferred. 

Clyde  R  Madden,  Pomona,  Calif.,  In  plaoe 
of  J.  H.  Shewman,  retired. 

Helen  A.  Avery,  Rough  and  Ready,  Calif., 
In  place  of  E.  P.  Bttleman,  retired. 

Cyril  E.  Pewtress,  Jr.,  Santee,  Oallf.,  in 
place  of  C.  F.  Harrttt,  deceased. 

Lola  R.  McCaffrey,  Slerravllle,  Calif.  In 
place  of  P.  D.  Hamnon,  retired. 

COLORADO 

Catherine  A  Sanborn,  Cascade,  Oolo.,  In 
place  of  L.  P.  Sanborn,  retired. 

coNNEcnctrr 

John  R.  Adamclk,  Ooventry.  Conn.,  In  place 
of  H.  F.  LeDoyt,  retired. 

George  F.  Hudak,  Monroe,  Conn.,  in  place 
of  E.  J.  CarrlB,  retired. 

FLoamA 

Delma  M.  Pons,  Cltra,  Fla.,  In  place  of  H. 
F.  Baker,  deceased. 

Margaret  H.  Ashley,  Fern  Park,  Fla.,  in 
place  of  M.  S.  Warren,  retired. 

GEORGIA 

Clyde  C.  Smith,  Brunswick,  Oa.,  in  place 
of  H.  C.  Vlckers,  retired. 

Allen  T.  Lanier,  Guyton.  Ga..  In  place  of 
Lois  Horton,  retired. 

Earnest  E.  Trapnell,  Lyons,  Ga..  In  place 
of  R    C.  Rountree,  retired. 

Marjorle  G.  Sutton,  Ocilla,  Ga.,  m  place  of 
W.  W.  Sutton,  deceased. 

Kenneth  O.  Bldne,  Senola,  Ga.,  in  place  of 
H.  D.  Crook,  deceased. 

HAWAII 

WlUlam  H.  K.  Chang,  Hana,  Hawaii,  in 
place  of  Mlnoru  Tanka,  retired. 

IDAHO 

Howard  W.  Buchanan,  Moscow,  Idaho,  In 
place  of  H.  C.  Hansen,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Jackie  L.  Floyd,  Cisco,  HI.,  In  place  of  E  L. 
Glesler,  retired. 

Robert  F.  Bennett.  Chrlsman,  m..  In  place 
Of  M.  M.  Dalrymple,  retired. 

Marvin  M.  Van  Dyke,  Hopedale,  HI.,  in 
place  of  R.  B.  Dlegel,  deceased. 

James  H.  Murphy,  Loaml,  HI.,  in  place  of 
Tom  Cloyd,  transferred. 

John  H.  Stauthammer,  Mapleton,  111.,  m 
place  of  M.  M.  Klrcher,  retired. 

James  F.  Orrlson.  Opdyke,  HI.,  in  place  of 
Clyde  Marlow.  retired. 

Fred  D.  Naffzlger,  Rochester,  111.,  In  place 
of  E.  M.  Thomas,  retired. 

INDIANA 

Earl  F.  Ley.  CUy  City,  Ind.,  In  place  of 
H.  O.  Storm,  retired. 

Charles  L,  Powell,  Denver,  Ind.,  in  place 
of  H.  H.  Harris,  retired. 
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Larry  D.  OarrlBon,  Klngaford  Heights,  Ind., 
m  plaat  of  K.  J.  Laun.  remoTwl. 

N.  Art«Ue  Laatlter.  WlndfaU.  Ind.,  In  place 
of  M.  m.  MartlB.  transferred. 

IOWA 

Floyd  W.  Porst,  Bronson,  Iowa,  In  place  of 
B.  B.  Olann,  retired. 

Ijeater  F.  Behrenda,  Buffalo  Center.  Iowa, 
In  plaes  of  A.  C.  RanJc.  retired. 

Hebron  L.  Tllton,  Carlisle,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  W.  I.  Rboten,  declined. 

Harold  W.  Bpobn,  Carson,  Iowa.  In  place 
of  U.  K.  Coons,  retired. 

Baz  K.  WlllUnu,  Humeaton,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  R.  H.  Aten,  retired. 

WUUam  J.  Coen,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  W.  J.  Barrow,  retired. 

Jotm  M.  Clifton,  MecbanlcsTllle,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  J.  C.  HoiUe,  deceased. 

Nyla  F.  Wegener,  Waicott,  Iowa.  In  place 
of  L.  X.  Oaaaeling,  retired. 

Kofta*  A.  Todd,  Woodward.  Iowa,  In  place 
of  O.  >.  Boylea.  retired. 


In  place 

,  In  place 

,  In  place 

In  place 

in  place 

,  in  place 

In  place 

place  cf 


Bob  R.  Donelflon,  Dexter,  Kans., 
of  A.  C.  Chambers,  retired. 

James  Q.  Denton,  Elk  City,  Kans. 
ofD.  It.  Newklrk,  transferred. 

LewU  A.  Ooodwln,  Florence.  Kans. 
of  W.  8.  DsTls,  retired. 

Carlene  F.  WezKlel,  Ingalls,  ICans  , 
of  E.  U.  KortB,  retired. 

John  B.  Harrta,  Lawrence,  Kans., 
of  J.  H.  Paraona.  deceased. 

Lucille  J.  Llndh.  Marquette.  Kans 
of  R.  E.  Hultgren.  transferred. 

Fred  a.  Burenbelde.  Olpe,  Kans., 
of  If.  L.  Halstead,  deceased. 

Jean  M.  Beck,   Riley,  Kans.,   In 
Harold  Ooble,  retired. 

KXirrtTCKT 

Sidney  C.  Taylor,  Orayson,  Ky.,  in  place 
of  W.  L.  Horton,  removed. 

Harold  D.  Lowe,  WllUamstown,  Ky„  In 
place  of  W.  T.  Webb,  retired. 

lOTTlalAIfA 

Orady  W.  Flowers,  Bogal\isa,  La.,  in  place 
of  J.  E.  Foil,  retired. 

Earl  Allen,  Delhi.  La.,  in  place  of  M.  W. 
Higglnbotham.  retired. 

Iiloyd  O.  Boucbereau.  DonaldsonylUe.  La.. 
in  place  of  T.  O.  Thibodaux,  retired. 

Bodnay  J.  Itoaux,  Oueydan.  La.,  in  place 
of  C.  H.  Bonln,  retired. 

Jualm  H.  White.  Jr..  Hew  Iberia.  La.,  in 
place  of  V.  J.  Harry,  retired. 

Ida  IC  Bethel,  Boaeland,  La.,  in  place  of 
h.  K.  Oabom,  retired. 

yuLon 

Arthur  R.  Abbott,  East  Lebanon,  Maine,  In 
place  cf  C.  H.  Moulton,  resigned. 

Robert  L.  Forbes,  Pownal,  Maine,  In  place 
cf  V.  M.  Snow,  retired. 

mabtiand 

Cbarles  M.  Potter.  JarrettsvlUe,  Md.,  In 
place  of  C.  E.  Bxirtoo,  retired. 

Virginia  W.  Heather,  Marydel,  Md.,  in  place 
of  A.  H.  WyaU.  retired. 

Mmcy  B.  Rlggan,  Rhodesdale.  Md.,  In  place 
of  U.  B.  Bramble,  deceased. 

MAMScHuaaTia 

Jamaa  P.  Welch.  Oreat  Barrlngton.  Maaa., 
in  place  of  R.  D.  Adams,  deceased. 

NelaoB  T.  Cottar,  Hanover,  Mass.,  in  place 
of  B.  C.  Downing,  retired. 

Peter  8.  Bobola.  Hotiaatonlc,  Mass..  In  place 
of  J.  S.  Burnett,  deceased. 

Harold  O.  Bandera,  Lancaster,  Masa.,  In 
place  of  J.  V.  Malone.  deceased. 

Joiui  K.  Murphy,  MUlla.  Maaa.,  In  place  of 
C.  F.  Oarmano.  deceased. 

Thaddeos  A.  Oumula.  Ware,  Maaa..  In  place 
of  B.  F.  St.  Ooge.  retired. 

Earls  Blake.  West  Bozford.  Mass.,  In  place 
of  B.  P.  Fryer,  realgnsd. 


MICHIOAM 

Roger  W.  Stump,  Athens,  Mich.,  In  place 
of  P.  E.  Bauer,  deceased. 

Charles  P.  Pratt,  Attica,  Mich.,  In  place 
of  Belle  Edwards,  retired. 

Mathew  D.  Hutting,  Carson  City.  Mich.,  In 
place  of  J.  D.  Van  Sickle,  deceased. 

Matthew  Q.  Haxrar,  Carsonville,  Mich.,  Ln 
place  of  Oscar  Zelgler,  transferred. 

Delia  A.  Blckham,  Hessel,  Mich.,  In  place 
of  PYancee  Llndberg,  retired. 

Donald  L  Whalen,  Nilea,  Mich.,  In  place  of 
C.  H.  Luth,  retired. 

Elmer  E.  Lehman,  Stockbridge,  Mich.,  In 
place  of  O.  B.  Powell,  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Leonard  V.  Lumphrey.  Beardsley,  Minn., 
in  place  of  W.  L.  Taffe,  retired. 

Jerome  E.  Buhl,  Dunnell,  Minn,,  In  place 
of  C.  W.  Appelqulst.  deceased. 

Anton  E.  Okerlund,  Kelllher,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  C.  V.  Thyren,  retired. 

Alfred  M.  Hanson.  Nlelsvllle,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  Louis  Rodal,  retired. 

Mathlas  Smith,  RockvUle.  Minn.,  In  place 
of  R.  H.  Schneider,  retired 

Ethel  M.  BJorklund.  Saginaw,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  Walter  F^eudenberg,  retired. 

BTvelyn  M.  Holmes,  Watertown,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  M    E.  Herron,  retired. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Lanle  T.  Huddleston,  Heidelberg,  Miss.,  In 
place  of  R.  M.  King,  retired. 

Kate  H.  Bishop,  Moorhead,  Miss.,  In  place 
of  W.  O.  Yeates,  retired 

Almee  T.  Knight.  Soeo,  Miss.,  in  place  of 
H.  E.  Harper,  retired. 

MISSOURI 

Harold  L  Wagaman,  Bogard.  Mo.,  In  place 
of  S.  K.  Bartlett,  deceased. 

William  A.  Agers,  De  Soto,  Mo.,  In  place  of 
T.  R.  Shell,  retired. 

L.  B.  Mabe.  Jr  .  Princeton,  Mo.,  In  place  of 
M.  C.  Hazelton,  resigned. 

Denver  B.  Newton,  Van  Buren,  Mo.,  In  place 
of  E.  R.  Burrows,  retired. 

Charles  L.  Panke,  Wentzville,  Mo.,  in  place 
of  J.  P.  Cunningham,  retired. 

MONTANA 

Arnold  R.  Aklestad,  Biglork,  Mont.,  In  place 
of  P.  B.  Burchard.  retired. 

Bdltb  P.  Ray.  Carter.  Mont.,  In  place  of 
N.  L.  Ray,  deceased. 

Nell  J.  Boyd,  Hungry  Horse,  Mont.,  In  place 
Of  H.  D.  Howell,  resigned. 

N  EBKASKA 

Robert  W.  Qoldensteln,  Ingleslde,  Nebr., 
In  place  of  J.  D.  Hubbard,  retired. 

William  V.  Ahrens,  Mlnden,  Nebr.,  In  place 
of  1.  W.  Newbold.  transferred. 

Edward  H.  Koso,  Verdon,  Nebr.,  In  place 
of  V.  F.  Knickerbocker,  retired. 

NEW    HAMPSHIaX 

Lewis  G.  Putney,  East  Andover.  N.H.,  In 
place  of  John  Wadlelgh.  Jr..  deceased. 

Walter  P.  Kretowlcz,  Keene,  N.H.,  In  place 
of  C.  P.  Leahy,  retired. 

Hervey  Tanner,  Jr  ,  Milton,  N.H.,  In  place 
of  H.  B.  Plnkham.  retired 

Richard  A.  LaPolnte,  New  Durham,  N.H., 
In  place  of  I.  N,  Wentworth,  retired. 

Dorothy  S.  Qulnn,  South  Lyndeboro,  N.H.. 
In  place  of  E.  D.  Ross,  retired. 

William  J.  Wright,  Twin  Mountain,  NJI.,  In 
place  of  H.  J,  Wright,  deceased. 

Joseph  R.  Little.  West  Swanzey,  N.H.,  In 
place  of  M.  M.  Leger.  resigned. 

NEW    JERSET 

Charles  B.  Osbom,  Brick  Town.  N.J.,  in 
place  of  J.  A.  Latimer,  deceased. 

Robert  E.  Greenfield,  Cape  May.  N.J.,  In 
place  of  T.  A.  Stevens,  retired. 

Bllchael  J.  Talnagl.  Helmetta,  N.J.,  In  place 
of  W.  E.  Lindstedt,  removed. 

John  L.  Dllworth,  Princeton.  N.J..  In  place 
Of  O.  P.  Murray,  retired. 


Ployd  T.  Pastuazak,  Sewaren,  N.J..  In  place 
of  A.  A.  Mullen,  retired. 

Hermlne  B.  Kuhl,  Three  Bridges,  N.J.,  in 
place  of  Eva  Case,  retired. 


NEW    MEXICO 

Edward  N.  D.  Fitzgerald,  Jemez  Springs, 
N.  Mex.,  In  place  of  B.  M.  Mann,  retired. 

NEW    TORS 

Roger  E.  Mattls,  Castorland,  N.T.,  In  place 
of  G.  K.  Woods,  deceased. 

James  H.  Blaney,  FrankllnvUle,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  L.  R.  Jones,  retired. 

Ralph  E.  Chrlstoferson,  Greenhurst,  N.Y.. 
In  place  of  J.  A.  Johnson,  retired. 

Ralph  G.  Cascardo,  HlcksvlUe,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  H.  C.  Cotler,  resigned. 

James  T.  Duffy,  Lake  George,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  H.  J.  Smith,  retired. 

Edna  C.  McManus,  Montrose,  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  J.  C.  McManus,  resigned. 

Salvatore  B.  Aronica,  North  Boston,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  Georgia  Massing,  retired. 

LeRoy  P.  Sawyer,  Sidney  Center,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  M.  B.  Belmont,  resigned. 

Richard  M.  Duquesne,  Vails  Gate,  N.Y..  In 
place  of  J.  L.  Phillips,  retired. 

NOaTH    CAROLINA 

Virginia  B.  Pell,  Cashiers,  N.C..  in  place  of 
G.  H.  Wright,  retired. 

Lewis  A.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Frankllnton,  N.C., 
In  place  of  H.  C.  Kearney,  retired. 

Joseph  C.  Dudley,  Greenville,  N.C.,  In  place 
of  J.  K.  Proctor,  retired. 

Joseph  A.  Cherry,  Hamilton,  N.C.,  in  place 
of  A.  R.  Ewell,  retired. 

Walton  E.  Swain.  Plymouth,  N.C.,  in  place 
of  J.  C.  Swain,  retired. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Rex  L.  Powell,  Columbus,  N.  Dak.,  in  place 
of  E.  J.  Fay,  retired. 

Patricia  A.  McGlllivray,  Flaxton,  N.  Dak., 
In  place  of  E.  H.  Krier,  retired. 

John  L.  Wacker,  Pettlbone,  N.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  A.  J.  DeKrey,  retired. 

Wallace  M.  Holte,  Stanley,  N.  Dak.,  In  place 
of  W.  E.  Poulsen,  retired. 


Jacob  Pavkov,  Barberton,  Ohio,  In  place  of 
E.  L.  Davis,  retired. 

Louise  James,  Beaver,  Ohio,  in  place  of 
A.  L.  Adams,  retired. 

Carl  C.  Tschantz,  Cuyahoga  Palls,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  H.  M.  Nlcol,  retired. 

George  W.  Hogg,  Galena,  Ohio,  In  place  of 
H.  L.  Brlcker,  resigned. 

John  R.  Adams,  Oermantown,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  C.  A.  Emley,  retired. 

Lawrence  W.  Haynee,  Hinckley,  Ohio. 
Office  established  October  10,  1959. 

Merle  F.  Andregg,  Kent,  Ohio,  in  place  of 
O.  A.  Wolcott,  retired. 

C.  Paul  Anderson,  MlUersburg,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  A.  L.  Pair,  retired. 

Ployd  E.  Miller.  Quaker  City,  Ohio.  In  place 
of  C.  S.  Hendershot,  retired. 

Joseph  L.  Dennlson,  Springfield,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  H.  A.  Lannert,  deceased. 

Joseph  P.  Banaskl,  TlltonsvlUe,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  W.  L.  Aiken,  retired. 

Gilmer  T.  Davis,  Jr.,  West  Richfield,  Ohio, 
in  place  of  C.  P.  Selther,  deceased. 

OKLAHOMA 

Thomas  I.  Mayfleld,  Blnger,  Okla.,  in  place 
of  J.  H.  Sellars,  Jr.,  retired. 

Bstella  George,  Canadian,  Okla.,  in  place  of 
O.  W.  George,  deceased. 

Donald  R.  Harrel.  Leedey,  Okla..  In  place  of 
E.  L.  White,  retired. 

Melvln  D.  Skaggs,  Shattuck,  Okla.,  in  place 
of  V.  A.  Oates.  retired. 

OREGON 

John  H.  Brader.  Chemult,  Oreg.,  In  place  of 
H.  N.  Brader.  retired. 

Esma  G.  Hoover,  Klnzua,  Oreg.,  in  place  of 
T.  B.  Hoover,  deceased. 
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Bruce  L.  Moore,  Bear  Lake,  Pa.,  In  place  of 
E.  L.  Crowe,  retired. 

Michael  Kuzman,  Columbus,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  E.  H.  Blanchard,  retired. 

Steve   A.    Gavorchlk,   Palrchance,    Pa.,    in 
place  of  J.  R.  Wilson,  retired. 

Harry  E.  Roudebueh,  Ford  Cliff,  Pa.  In  place 
of  R.  R.  Walker,  retired. 

Mary  K.  Hertzog,  Lyon  Station,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  L.  M.  Kutz,  retired. 

James  C.  Bafiler,  Mill  Creek,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  B.  R.  Faust,  retired. 

Herbert  D.  Snyder,  New  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  L.  M.  McCafferty,  retired. 

Joseph  L.  O'Connor,  Phoenlxvllle,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  J.  D.  Kane,  Sr..  transferred. 

J.  Richard  Hartman,  Roaring  Spring    Pa 
in  place  of  P.  A.  Martin,  retired. 

Georgia  R.  Brlggs,  Roulette,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
E.  R.  Dexter,  retired. 

Louella  J.  Hanna,  Spring  Church,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  Margaret  Rosensteele,  retired. 

Ralph  J.  Brooking,  Starrucca,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  L.  S.  FVench,  resigned. 

PUKHTO    RICO 

Guillermo  Martlnez-Mateo  Albonito,  P.R 
In  place  of  M.  C.  Abraham,  retired. 

Gerineldo  Rivera,  Cabo  Rojo,  P.R.,  in  place 
of  A.  P.  Irlzarry,  retired. 


X7TAH 


SOUTH    DAKOTA 

George  J.  Llegl,  Burke,  S.  Dak.,  In  place  of 
C.  S.  Adams,  retired. 

Dale  U.  DeNure,  Flandreau.  S.  Dak.,  In  place 
of  C.  H.  Schyan.  retired. 

Robert  C.  Uecker,  Freeman,  S.  Dak.,  In  place 
of  A.  A.  Schmidt,  retired. 

Lloyd  G.  Haarberg,  Mission  Hill,  S.  Dak., 
In  place  of  A.  I.  Haarberg,  retired. 

Henry  G.  Perron,  Mobridge,  S.  Dak.,  In 
place  of  M.  F.  Broe,  deceased. 

Stella  M.  Hammill,  Ree  Heights,  S    Dak 
In  place  of  K.  H.  Speirs,  retired. 

Lyle  D.  Lyons,  Worthing,  S.  Dak.,  In  place 
of  E.  K.  Gayken,  resigned. 

TENNESSEE 

James  C.  Troxler,  Normandy,  Term  In 
place  of  A.  B.  Wood,  retired. 

Vera  R.  Beck,  Wartburg,  Tenn..  In  place  of 
C.  P.  Schubert;  retired. 

Mary  G.  England,  Whites  Creek,  Tenn.  in 
place  of  C.  S.  England,  retired. 

TEXAS 

Travis  W.  Russell,  Ackerly,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
J.  L,  Rudeseal,  transferred. 

Charlie  L.  Carter.  Jr.,  Bon  Wler.  Tex.,  in 
place  of  R.  L.  Hext.  retired. 

Calvin  H.  Davis,  Brownfleld,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  W.  C,  Brown,  retired. 

WUUam  D.  Shepherd,  Channlng,  Tex.,  In 
place  of  J.  E.  Clanton,  removed. 

Norma  J.  Brown,  Coyanosa,  Tex.,  In  place  of 
R.  E.  Brown,  deceased. 

Douglas  R.  McGraw,  Del  Rio,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  Raymond  Ross,  retired. 

Jewel  L.  Newbrough,  Harglll,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  F.  C.  Newbrough,  retired. 

Elsie  Joyce  Rowe,  Moscow,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  W.  C.  Fancher,  retired. 

Delbert  P.  Arndt,  New  Ulm,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  B.  H..  Moeller,  Jr.,  declined. 

Bernie  M.  Smith,  Pantex.  Tex.,  In  place  of 
M.  N.  Lemmons,  retired. 

Richard  T.  Pawly,  Pipe  Creek,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  M.  M.  Lewis,  retired. 

Irene  A.  Yarbrough,  Princeton,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  J.  R.  Gantt,  retired. 

Ward  V.  Holllngshead,  San  Angelo,  Tex. 
in  place  of  O.  B.  Fields,  Jr.,  retired. 

John  C.  Gregg,  Santa  Anna,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  J.  L.  Strother,  Jr.,  deceased. 

Elmon  J.  Jacobs,  Spearman,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  D.  H.  Smith,  resigned. 

Mary  K.  Herring,  Whltharral,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  C.  B.  Kenney.  retired. 

Erna  L.  Boggus.  Yancey,  Tex..  In  place  of 
Oeorgo  Helligman,  retired. 


Francis  E.  Haskell,  Payson,  Utah,  in  place 
of  Vernal  Twede,  retired. 

VIRGINM 

Marcellus  G.  Carpenter,  Barboursvllle,  Va., 
In  place  of  B.  E.  Utz,  retired. 

Herman  K.  Williams,  Galax,  Va.,  in  place  of 
Pred  Adams,  retired. 

Muriel  J.  Horlander,  Meherrln,  Va.,  in  place 
of  P.  J.  Horlander,  Jr.,  deceased. 

Clarence  C.  Haga,  Pocahontas,  Va.,  In  place 
of  M.  R.  French,  retired. 

James  H.  Hale,  Rlchlands,  Va..  In  place  of 
B.  P.  Lambert,  removed. 

WASHINGTON  ' 

Carol  Stlpek,  Bothell,  Wash.,  in  place  of 
W.  A.  Penn,  retired. 

Horace  C.  Longanecker.  Bridgeport,  Wash., 
In  place  of  Daun  Ringer,  retired. 

LeRoy  LeDuc,  Granite  Palls,  Wash.,  In  place 
of  H.  A.  Miller,  retired. 

Gayanor  S.  Calvisky.  Roelyn,  Wash.,  In 
place  of  Thomas  Woodward,  retired. 

WEST     VIRGINIA 

Charles  E.  Thompson,  Sr.,  Amherstdale, 
W.  Va.,  in  place  of  Torrence  Cook,  deceased. 

Howard  A.  Payne,  Belington,  W.  Va..  in 
place  of  O.  O.  Baughman.  retired. 

Henry  E.  Harkins,  Buckhannon,  W.  Va..  in 
place  of  C.  R.  Byrne,  retired. 

Matthew  M.  Kinsolvlng,  Cedar  Grove, 
W.  Va,.  in  place  of  J.  I.  Knapp,  retired. 

Preeda  P.  Sherrard,  Inwood,  W.  Va.,  In  place 
of  E.  C.  Shroades,  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Burton  W.  Sauer,  Arcadia,  Wis.,  In  place  of 
E.  E.  Wlffler,  retired. 

Duane  D.  Chapman,  Ashlppun,  Wis.,  in 
place  of  D.  E.  Chapman,  deceased. 

James  W.  Stellpflug,  GalesvlUe,  Wis.,  In 
place  of  M.  H.  Jacobson,  resigned. 

William  J.  Lee,  Mellen,  Wis.,  in  place  of 
H.  V.  Kenyon,  retired. 

Harris  P.  Johnson,  Osseo,  Wis.,  In  place  of 
R.  N.  Fuller,  retired. 

Arthur  A.  Prltzl,  Park  Falls,  Wis.,  In  place 
of  D.  P.  Vlcker,  retired. 

Mary  P.  Crary,  Rock  Springs,  Wis.,  In  place 
of  H.  A.  Wiseman,  deceased. 

Francis  J.  Tachovsky,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis., 
in  place  of  J.  C.  Weltermann,  retired. 

Paul  R.  Trauba,  Theresa,  Wis.,  In  place  of 
C.  H.  Bodden,  retired. 
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that  of  other  men,  to  the  heart  of  the 
problems  we  face,  and  that  we  may  lift 
our  eyes  to  Thee  as  the  source  of  their 
solution. 

We  pray  for  strength  to  meet  the  chal- 
enges  of  the  time. 

In  the  name  of  Thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
be  considered  as  approved. 

Mr.  FANNIN  rose. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
.  Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  afraid  the  Senator  objected  too  late 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
on  my  leet  addressing  the  Chair  at  the 
time  the  motion  was  made. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  has  ruled;  however, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  was  on  his 
feet  and  addressing  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  request,  and  will  state  it 
again. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Journal  be  considered  as  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  do  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Objection  is  heard. 

However,  the  Parliamentarian  informs 
the  Chair  that,  the  Senate  having  met 
this  morning  on  the  expiration  of  a  re- 
cess, the  Journal  will  not  have  to  be 
read. 


SENATE 

SATrRDAY,  January  29,  1966 

{Legislative  day  o/  Wednesday,  January 
26,  1966) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 

Hon.  WALLACE  F.  BENNETT,  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Utah,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Our  Father  in  Heaven :  We  meet  these 
days  to  face  many  difficult  problems, 
problems  which  require  the  best  judg- 
ment and  the  highest  spirit  of  under- 
standing of  which  we  are  capable.  We 
live  in  a  time  when  all  of  us  see  as 
through  a  glass,  darkly;  we  pray  that 
Thou  wilt  take  the  dimness  of  our  souls 
away.  Take  away  the  dimness  that  we 
impose  upon  ourselves  with  our  preju- 
dices and  our  preconceptions.  Broaden 
and  de^aen  our  vision,  so  that  we  may 
see  throug^h  rationalization,  our  own  and 


REQUEST  FOR  ORDER  FOR  RECESS 
UNTIL  10  A.M.  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  com- 
pletion of  business  today,  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  am.  Mon- 
day, January  31. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Objection  is  heard. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business,  for  action  on  five  nomina- 
tions, which  I  understand  have  bet^n 
cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  clerk  will  state  the  nominations 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


I 
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NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

The  legUlatlve  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr.,  of  Massa- 
chuaett*.  to  be  Deputy  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, to  which  office  he  was  ap- 
pointed during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
•  TION,  AND  WELFARE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Harold  Howe  n,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  be  Commissioner  of  Education,  to 
which  offloe  he  was  aiHMinted  during  the 
last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


OFFICE  OP  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Franklyn  A.  Johnson,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  an  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion \i  confirmed. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OP  MEDICINE. 
PUBLIC   HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dr.  William  B.  Bean,  of  Iowa,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
National  Ubrary  of  Medicine.  PubUe 
Health  Service,  for  a  term  expiring  Au- 
gust 3,  1969,  to  which  office  he  was  ap- 
pointed during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate.    

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dr.  Stewart  O.  Wolf,  Jr.,  of  Okla- 
homa, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  National  Library  of  Medicine, 
Public  Health  Service,  for  a  term  expir- 
ing August  3,  1969,  to  which  office  he  was 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate.   

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFEBLD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
wlU  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mamsfiild,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


of  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfizld]  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  77) 
to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  and 
section  703(b)  of  the  Labor-Management 
Reporting  Act  of  1959  and  to  amend  the 
first  proviso  of  section  8' a)  (3)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended. 


PROPOSED  REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14 
(b)  OP  THE  TAFT-HARTLEY  ACT 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  pending  question,  which  is  the  motion 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  (S.  RES.  216)  — 
AUTHORIZATION  TO  PRINT  16,000 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE PRINT  BY  SENATOR 
MANSFIELD  ENTITLED  "THE  VIET- 
NAM CONFLICT:  THE  SUBSTANCE 
AND  THE  SHADOW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  send 
to  the  desk  at  this  time  a  resolution,  and 
ask  for  Its  Immediate  consideration,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  rule  of  germane- 
ness applies. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object  until  I  find  out  what 
the  resolution  is. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  resolution  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
8.  Rn.  216 

Reiolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
twe  erf  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
16.000  additional  copies  of  a  committee  print 
by  Senator  Mansfixld  entitled  "The  Vietnam 
Conflict:    The  Substance  and   the  Shadow." 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, the  resolution  (S.  Res.  216>  Is 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  request? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
withhold  the  quorum  call  for  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  Is  heard.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

|No.aOL«g.) 

Alk«n  Oore  Metcalf 

AUott  Oruenlng  Morse 

AndenoQ  Hart  Muskie 

BartJett  Hay^en  Nelson 

BasB  Holland  Past  ore 

Bennett  Inouve  Proxmlre 

Bible  Ja^lc°on  Ra- dolph 

Byid.  V».  Kenciedy.  Mass.  R-Dbertson 

Byrd.  W.  Va  Kermedy.NY.    Smith 

cannon  Long,  Mo  Ste-inls 

Oark  Long,  La.  Talmadga 

ITlttlanrt  Mansfield  WlUlams,  Del. 

Brrln  McCarthy  Young.  N  Dak. 

Fannin  McCl«UAn  Young,  <%lo 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that    the    Senator   from    Indiana    [Mr. 


Bath],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  MoNDAUi],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroiiey],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  BmiwcKj,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Sen- 
ator Irom  Louisiana  [Mr.  E^lender],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
iNTYRE],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  MontoyaI  .  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger].  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the 
Senator  frcMn  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell], the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DniKSEN],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Mn.LER],  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxuire  In  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Boccs,  Mr. 
Brewster,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Church,  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
FoNG,  Mr.  PuLBRiGHT,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
HicKENLOOPER,  Mr.  HiLL,  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.  MuNDT,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr. 
ScoTT,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  Yarborough  entered  the  Cham- 
l)er  and  answered  to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
be  considered  as  read  and  approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


REQUEST  FOR  RECESS  OR  AD- 
JOURNMENT UNTIL  10  AJU.  MON- 
DAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  Monday 
morning. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  President,  I  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  In  recess  until  10  a.m. 
Monday  morning.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  am 
I  correct  in  understanding  that  the  yetis 
and  nays  have  l>een  ordered  on  my 
motion?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll  for  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  quorum  call  be  with- 
held temporarily  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

IMr.  MANSFIELD.  Am  I  In  order  In 
moving  that  the  Senate  recess  until  10 
a.m.  Monday? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  In 
order  to  recess  until  10  a.m.  Monday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  When  would  that 
recess  go  Into  operation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
cess would  go  into  operation  Immediately 
after  the  motion  was  screed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  change 
my  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  Its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  was  In  a  quorum  call.  Unani- 
mous consent  was  accorded  the  majority 
leader  to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  parliamentary  inquiry  has  been  an- 
swered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
renew  my  imanimous-consent  request 
that  the  Senate  stand  In  adjournment 
until  10  o'clock  on  Monday  morning 
next. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withhold  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  already 
moved  to  recess.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  imanimous-con- 
sent request  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana if  agreed  to  would  vitiate  the  mo- 
tion to  recess. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  my  motion  to  recess  until 


10  ajn.  Mcmday  be  reacinded.  I  thought 
it  had  already  been  granted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  rescinding  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  motion  to  recess? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
seeking  to  ask  a  question  of  the  majority 
leader,  if  there  Is  no  objection. 

I  do  not  understand  what  the  Senator 
from  Montana  asked  for. 

Was  it  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  that  we  adjourn  now,  this 
morning,  until  Monday  morning  at  10 
o'clock? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  reason  for  It  is  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  endeavored  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  Senate  that 
upcr  the  completion  of  business  today 
that  it  stand  In  recess  until  10  o'clock 
Monday  morning  next.  The  request 
was  objected  to. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  rea- 
son for  the  objection  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  certain  Members  of  this  body 
thought  that  10  o'clock  was  too  early. 
Personally,  I  do  not  think  It  Is  early 
enough.    I  think  It  is  a  reasonable  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  relied  on  the  an- 
nouncement that  there  would  he  a  ses- 
sion today.  I  know  that  two  or  three 
speeches  were  planned  to  be  given. 

On  the  basis  of  that  reliance  I  sent  to 
the  Press  Gallery  last  night  a  speech  for 
delivery  today. 

Those  of  us  who  planned  to  make 
speeches  today  could  be  accommodated 
when  the  business  of  the  day  is  com- 
pleted rather  than  having  perpetrated 
upon  us  this  early  adjournment  without 
an  announcement  for  what  the  program 
Is  going  to  be  today. 

I  hope  that  the  majority  leader  will 
see  fit  to  permit  those  of  us  who 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  hope  that  the 
majority  leader  would  see  fit  to  let  us 
take  today  for  the  period  of  time  neces- 
sary for  us  to  complete  the  scheduled 
speeches  we  have  sent  to  the  Press  Gal- 
lery, relying  on  our  understanding  we 
were  going  to  be  able  to  make  speeches 
today.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  time  being  I  withdraw  my  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  Is  very  fair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  withdrawing  the  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader  to  withdraw  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  motion  to  recess? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  majority  leader  withdraw  his 
motion  to  recess? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  There  is  no  motion,  I 
believe,  to  recess.  There  is  a  motion  to 
adjourn.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
proposed  motion  to  adjourn  was  not  in 
order  at  that  time,  and,  therefore,  not  en- 
tertained. The  quorum  call  had  been 
withheld  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
and  a  motion  to  adjourn  was  not  in 
order. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  a  motion  to  ad- 
journ take  precedence  over  a  motion  to 
recess? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Did  not  the  motion  to 
adjourn  supplant  the  motion  to  recess, 
as  a  matter  of  parliamentary  practice? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  At  that 
time  there  was  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest in  operation.  That  is  why  the  mo- 
tion to  adoum  did  not  take  precedence. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  understand  that  the 
majority  leader  asked  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  the  yeas  and  nays  and 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the  mo- 
tion to  recess.  There  has  been  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  Is  correct. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Montana  re- 
new his  request  for  a  quorum  call? 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  in  view  of  the 
situation  which  has  developed,  that  there 
be  a  morning  hour  today  and  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  of  3  minutes  in  con- 
nection with  short  speeches,  statements, 
and  the  like. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pound an  inquiry  to  the  majority  leader 
to  ask  him  if  he  would  be  willing  to  make 
It  clear  by  his  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest on  tills  point  that  the  provision  of 
the  rule  allowing  motl(»is  to  bring  up 
bills  for  consideration  will  not  be  in- 
cluded In  the  unanimous-consent 
request.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  With  that  assurance.  I 
do  not  object. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


BILL  INTRODUCED 

A  bill  was  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIRKBEN: 
8.  2853.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Abraham 
Preeser;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

GREETINGS  OF  CONGRESS  TO  THE 
USO  UPON  THE  OCCASION  OF  ITS 
25TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  74) ;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

Whereas  the  tTnltad  8«rviee  Organlzatlona, 
Incorporated,  popularly  known  as  the  T780. 
Is  dedicated  to  serving  the  religious,  spiritual, 
social,  welfare,  recreational,  and  educational 
neods  of  members  of  the  Armed  ForcM  of 
the  United  StatM;   and 

Whereas  the  TJSO  baa  made  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  the  morale  and  welfare  of 
the  men  and  women  of  our  Armed  ForoM 
since  the  time  of  World  War  n  by  provid- 
ing Its  welcome  services  throughout  that 
time  and  during  the  Korean  action  and  the 
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o«M  war  eeotnaUtiaut  and  by  oontlnalnf 
Its  opmMaoM  today  In  wutlMMt  Aala,  Vlet- 
antf  muftnl  otbar  anaa  at  tba  world: 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Without 


Whanaa  Mbruary  4,  I9M,  marka  tb« 
twamty-flfth  aanlTaraary  of  tha  eatabllah- 
mant  of  Om  USO:  Now.  tharafora,  be  It 

tUaolMd  bf  th4  Stnate  {the  Houae  of 
BtfntnUtivta  ooncmrring) ,  That  the  Con- 
graaa  at  Vbm  Unttad  SUtaa  bcraby  aztenda 
to  tba  XJBO  Ita  moat  cordial  graatloca  and 
faUottatlooa  upoo  tba  occaalon  ot  the 
twanty-flftb  anatvaraary  of  tbe  eatabllab- 
mant  of  ttia  TJ80,  and  azivaaaaa  Ita  blgheat 
oommandatlona  for  tlia  Inyaluabla  contrl- 
buttODa  which  tha  tJBO  baa  made  to  the 
morala  and  w«Uare  of  our  men  and  women 
In  tba  Annad  mreaa  throughout  the  world. 


tbujCNation  of  provisions  op 

THE  SO-CALLED  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 
RESOLXmON 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  a  concurrent 
reKrititlon  (S.  Con.  Res.  76)  to  terminate 
the  provlxioii*  of  the  so-called  southeast 
Asia  resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Mous.  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

RESOLUTIONS 
PRmnNO  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  A  REPORT  BY  SENATOR  MANS- 
FIELD ENTITLED  "THE  VIETNAM 
CONFLICT:  THE  SUBSTANCE  AND 
THE  SHADOW" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Adcsh)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
216)  to  print  additional  copies  of  a  re- 
port bjr  Senator  MAiranxLo  entitled  "The 
Vietnam  ConlUct:  The  Substance  and  the 
Shadow."  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resoluticm  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  MANsniLo, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.)   

INVESTIOATION  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS  OP  ALL  AS- 
PECTS OF  UJ8.  POLICIES  IN 
VIETNAM 

M^.  MORSE  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Ras.  21T)  authorising  and  directing  the 
Oommlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  pub- 
licly Investigmtc  all  aspects  of  U.S.  poli- 
cies in  Vtotaam.  which  was  referred  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  tha  above  reeoluti<m  printed  in 
fun  whai  submitted  by  Mr.  Moesx, 
which  aiqpean  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

ITlfB  rOR  VaiA  TO  LIE  ON  THE 
AOOnK^IAL      CO- 


Mk>.CLABX.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
«f  tba  BmmJtat  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Jvnnil,  Z  aak  unanimous  consent  that 
Snate  bllla  3S4B  and  S8M.  relating  to 
«ifS  ilfbta,  Introdueed  by  the  Senator 
from  NSW  Tock  and  other  Senators  on 
fwtaidaj,  be  hdd  at  the  desk  until  Frl- 
daoTi  Beteaary   4.   for   additional   co- 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  24,  1966,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Cask,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  were  added  as 
additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  2814) 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  Pair  Cam- 
paign Practices  Committee,  Introduced 
by  Mr.  KucHEL  on  January  24,  1966. 


WISCONSIN  DEPARTMENT  OP  PUB- 
LIC    INSTRUCTION     CRincn:zES 

SCHOOL  MILK  CUTBACK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  let- 
ters continue  to  pour  in  criticizing  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget's  decision  to  with- 
hold $3  million  in  appropriated  funds 
from  the  special  milk  program  for  school- 
children. As  I  have  pointed  out  previ- 
ously this  so-called  economy  move  will 
not  save  one  cent.  Yet  to  school  ad- 
ministrators around  the  country  it  poses 
a  great  problem.  To  the  schoolchildren 
themselves  It  means  less  milk,  especially 
for  the  poorer  children. 

Today  I  will  read  to  my  colletigues  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Gk)rdon  Gunderson,  of 
the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. Mr.  Gunderson  is  heading  up 
the  American  School  Pood  Service  Asso- 
ciation's legislative  committee  so  I  know 
his  comments  will  be  of  real  interest  to 
other  Senators. 

Before  I  read  the  letter  I  would  like 
to  comment  on  the  last  paragraph  which 
asks  if  anything  can  be  done  to  override 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  action.  Cer- 
tainly something  can  be  done.  I  am  at- 
tempting by  my  daily  floor  speeches  to 
focus  the  searchlight  of  public  opinion 
on  the  Bureau's  unwise  action.  I  will 
work  as  a  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Cwnmlttee  to  reverse  this  action 
with  the  help  of  our  able  chairman.  Sena- 
tor Holland,  who  has  expressed  his  op- 
position to  the  budget  cut.  Above  all  I 
will  work  to  reverse  the  administration's 
announced  Intention  to  cut  the  program 
to  121  million  in  flscal  1967 — a  move  that 
would  come  very  close  to  killing  the 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Gunderson: 

•     Th«  State  of  Wibconsin . 
OarAancXNT  or  Pttblic  Instruction, 

Maditon.  Wis.,  December  28. 1965. 
Bon.  WnxiAM  Pbozmike, 
Uudlaon,  WU. 

Okam  Ma.  Paoxmaa :  0pon  my  return  to  the 
oAce  thla  morning,  I  find  a  telegram  from 
tba  area  ofBce  of  tbe  U.S.  Department  of 
Afrlexilture  informing  me  that  It  wUl  be 
noceaaary  to  reduce  relmburaement  to 
achoola  for  ipcclal  milk  aerved  by  10  percent 
bflsiiuilag  with  clalma  submitted  for  tbe 
month  of  February.  Tbla  action  la  baaad 
upon  Inatnictlona  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  bold  expenditures  iinder  the  ape- 
elal  milk  program  to  SlOO  million.  TbU  Is 
In  tha  face  of  a  final  appropriation  of  $103 
mllllnn  which  came  about  through  your  spe- 
cial afforU. 

It  Is  Burprlalxig  to  me  that  tbe  Bureau  of 
tha  Budget  baa  tbe  authority  to  withhold 
funds  which  have  bean  appropriated  by  the 
OoDgraaa  for  a  special  purpoaa.     NaturaUy. 


thla  la  a  very  definite  blow  to  school  district 
flnancea  at  this  tUne  of  year  when  budgets 
are  well  established,  charges  to  children  are 
all  set,  and  the  rates  of  reimbursement  have 
been  made  a  part  of  our  contract  with  each 
dUtrlct. 

I  am  wondering  If  anything  can  be  done 
to  override  tlie  action  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  release  the  total  appropriation 
of  1103  million.  Anything  you  can  do  will 
certainly  be  appreciated  by  the  school  dis- 
tricts of  Wisconsin. 
Sincerely, 

OoaoON  W.  GTTNDKaSON, 

Program  Administrator. 


BYRON  JOHNSON  SPELLS  OUT  DEV- 
ASTATING EFFECrTS  OF  INTEREST 
RATE  HIKES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  ablest  men  to  serve  in  the  Con- 
gress in  recent  years  was  Byron  John- 
son, of  Colorado.  Mr.  Johnson  is  now  a 
full  professor  of  economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado.  Many  Government 
and  non-Government  economists  have 
told  me  that  they  regard  Professor  John- 
son as  a  topflight  as  well  as  outspoken 
expert  on  monetary  policy. 

Recently  I  read  a  letter  on  the  Senate 
floor  from  Professor  Johnson  to  the 
Washington  Post  dealing  concisely  but 
generally  with  the  recent  action  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  in  raising  interest 
rates. 

Professor  Johnson  has  now  written  me 
his  detailed  views  on  this  vital  aspect  of 
our  economic  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Denvkx.  Colo., 
January  25, 1966. 
Re  your  letter  of  January  14. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  PaoxscBX, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAB  Bill;  I  am  not  surprised  and  very 
pleased  that  you  share  my  concern  about 
the  higher  discount  rates  which  have  touched 
oS  similar  Increases  In  the  whole  Interest 
ratas  structure.  I  am  attaching  a  few  Items 
I  have  previously  written  expressing  my  feel- 
ings on  the  topic.  However,  let  me  sum- 
marize my  view  of  the  key  elements: 

1.  Was  there  a  need  for  monetary  re- 
Btralnt?  Interest  rates  had  been  rising, 
the  money  supply  had  been  rising  at  a  fairly 
healthy  rate.  While  unemployment  had 
been  falling,  a  rate  approximately  4  percent 
Is  hardly  cause  for  inflationary  alarms.  The 
Federal  Reserve  chose  the  worst  possible 
time  for  the  worst  possible  action.  If  the 
peace  offensive  succeeds  and  military  spend- 
ing can  decline,  we  will  face  the  much  more 
complicated  problem  of  climbing  down  the 
high  intareat  ladder. 

2.  Waa  the  action  chosen  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  a  contribution  to  an  antl-lnflatlon 
campaign,  assuming  such  a  campaign  was 
needed?  In  my  view  the  answer  Is  negative. 
It  touched  off  a  new  wave  of  borrowing.  The 
Federal  Reaanre  action  will  add  Sfi  billion  to 
the  annual  coat  of  bcnrowed  money,  roughly 
a  1-percent  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 
It  provided  a  Justification  for  other  price 
Increaaea,  Including  those  which  break  tbe 
guidelines.  It  triggered  Inflation  rather  than 
reaUted  it. 

3.  Is  the  supply  of  loanable  funds  interest- 
elastic?  Do  higher  Interest  ratas  slgnlfl- 
oantly   Increase   to   the  supply   of  loanable 
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funds?     If   they  would,   this   action   would 
be  a  clear  contribution. 

Again  my  answer  Is  essentially  negative. 
The  bulk  of  the  supply  arises  out  of  the  de- 
preciation allowances,  retained  earnings,  re- 
serves built  under  retirement  and  other  In- 
surance contracts,  and  repayment  of  out- 
standing mortgages  or  other  debts,  none 
of  which  sources  are  Interest-rate  sensitive. 
High  Interest  rates  on  savings  are  competi- 
tive devices  for  encouraging  the  small  volume 
of  consumer  savings  to  prefer  one  kind  of 
bank  or  credit  union  over  another.  Keynes" 
analysis  of  the  reasons  for  savings  are  still 
essentially  valid. 

4.  Do  higher  Interest  rates  encourage  more 
productive  ujses  of  credit? 

Classical  theory  would  reply  that  the  most 
profitable  uses  of  money  wlU  bid  higher  for  It. 
In  the  marketplace,  however,  the  higher 
rates  are  paid  for  short-term  consumer  credit 
where  the  size  of  the  monthly  payment  Is  far 
more  Important  than  the  Interest  rate,  and 
this  depends  on  the  length  of  the  contract. 
Tet  the  most  productive  use  of  credit  Is  in  the 
building  of  housing  and  social  capital,  where 
the  rate  of  Interest  Is  very  Important  because 
the  loans  are  long-term  loans.  High  Interest 
rates  divert  money  from  these  more  produc- 
tive usee,  especially  housing.  Today  the  most 
Inflationary  demand  function  la  new  consum- 
er credit.  Given  the  fact  that  the  war  and 
postwar  babies  are  now  marr3rlng  and  enter- 
ing the  housing  market,  we  must  prepare  over 
the  next  3  years  for  at  least  20-percent  In- 
crease In  annual  housing  production.  Tet 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  reports  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  action  Is  now  expected  to 
shrink  the  1966  housing  market  by  at  least 
5  percent.  This  Is  a  tragic  commentary  on 
the  Indifference  of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  the 
Impact  of  Its  actions  on  the  uses  of  loanable 
funds. 

5.  Are  there  better  alternatives?  Assum- 
ing that  the  time  for  restraint  waa  arriving, 
there  were  many  better  opportunities  than 
the  Federal  Reserve  used.  It  might  well  have 
raised  reserve  requirements  on  savings  ac- 
counts, and  given  a  long  hard  look  at  the  new 
and  debatable  instrument:  certificates  of  de- 
posit. It  might  have  raised  reserve  require- 
ments on  demand  deposits.  But  these  ar« 
both  relatively  crude  measures. 

The  Federal  Reserve,  In  cooperation  with 
other  government  lending  and  insuring 
agencies,  might  encourage  an  increase  In 
downpayments,  especially  on  more  expensive 
houses  and  other  items,  or  shorter  amortiza- 
tion periods,  or  more  stringent  credit  eligibil- 
ity requirements,  or  any  combination  of 
these.  Ideally,  restraints  ought  to  be  directed 
only  against  those  sectors  of  the  economy 
ihowlng    Inflationary   pressures. 

I  have  long  wished  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
would  differentiate  between  geographic  areas 
showing  high  employment  as  against  those 
showing  unemployment,  and  encourage 
•elective  restrant  in  the  former.  I  believe  the 
law  to  be  adequate  now  to  accomplish  this. 
It  would  greatly  Improve  the  war  against 
poverty  for  the  Federal  Reserve  to  permit 
banks  In  depressed  areas  to  be  chronically  In 
debt  to  the  F^d  provided  their  easy  loan 
policy  was  designed  to  increase  development 
In  these  depressed  areas. 

Regularly  Ignored  is  the  fact  that  ac- 
celerated amortization  would  contribute 
more  to  the  volume  of  loanable  funds  than 
high  Interest  rates  can  ever  do,  because  the 
fetum  flow  of  outstanding  loans  Is  the  prime 
•ource  of  new  loans.  Each  congressional 
»tretch-out  permitting  longer  amortization 
of  FHA  and  VA  loans  to  offset  interest  In- 
creases actually  reduces  the  supply  of  loan- 
able funds  in  future  years,  and  adds  very 
•ppreclably  to  the  total  cost  of  the  house. 
We  could  provide  more  money  for  new  loans 
tt  there  were  much  lower  Interest  rates,  and 
auch  shorter  amortization  periods  on  most 
housing  loans  (and  these  constitute  almost 
one-third  of  outstanding  debts).    I  would 
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prefer  longer  amortization  periods  for  the 
low-coet  housing  and  shorter  periods  for 
high-cost  housing.  This  would  reduce  the 
need  for  rent  supplements  and  for  public 
housing.  Housing  subsidies  are  made  neces- 
sary by  the  indifference  of  the  Federal 
Reserve. 

6.  Are  high  Interest  rates  necessary?  With 
Industrial  stocks  now  selling  to  yield  as  low 
as  3  percent,  it  seems  ridiculous  to  insist  that 
high  interest  rates  are  necessary.  Obviously, 
Investmento  will  be  forthcoming  at  far  lower 
yields. 

Indeed,  I  believe  we  should  move  toward  a 
significant  lowering  of  long-term  rates  and  a 
substantial  lowering  of  shorter  term  rates. 
Late  In  1960,  I  confess  I  joined  Henbt  Rkuss 
in  a  report  encouraging  the  high  rates  on 
short-term  loans  in  order  to  restrain  the  out- 
flow of  dollars  and  gold.  But  I  am  substan- 
tially persuaded  now.  by  statements  of  Sec- 
retaries Dillon  and  Fowler  (e.g.  Fowler's 
speech  of  Nov.  19,  1966,  p.  8;  or  Nov.  8. 
1965,  p.  10)  that  we  cannot  solve  the 
balance  of  payments  with  higher  domestic  in- 
terest rates.  If  necessary,  I  would  support  an 
Increase  in  the  tax  on  foreign  loans.  But 
I  would  be  far  more  Interested  in  a  funda- 
mental Improvement  of  the  IMF  by  adding 
an  international  currency  unit  such  as  was 
proposed  by  Keynes  or  White  in  the  early 
1940's.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
annual  Increase  In  the  international  umt 
could  be  used  to  expand  the  assets  of  IDA.  I 
confess  my  own  preference  would  be  to  use 
the  newly  created  reserves  first  to  finance 
the  UJif.  Itself,  to  bail  out  of  our  present  con- 
troversy over  financing  the  UJ*.  After  4 
years  with  AID,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
the  United  States  should  be  investing  even 
more  abroad,  especially  In  the  lees-developed 
countries.  Policies  which  Inhibit  such  In- 
vestment should  be  applied  ozily  to  invest- 
ments In  the  developed  countries.  But  on 
balance,  I  would  prefer  to  find  alternatives 
that  expand  world  Income,  rather  than 
restrict  it. 

7.  What  about  fiscal  policy?  As  a  student 
of  Harold  Groves  I  am  inclined  to  believe  In 
balancing  the  budget  as  we  move  toward  full 
employment,  and  the  use  of  fiscal  restraint  as 
an  appropriate  response.  But  we  are  con- 
cerned here  with  the  Federal  Reserve.  Bank- 
ers tend  to  be  a  mature  and  responsible 
group.  They  will  act  In  harmony  with  the 
best  Interests  of  their  own  regtlon  and  the 
Nation,  If  they  are  given  sensitive  analysis 
and  leadership  by  those  who  alt  at  the  re- 
gional centers  and  at  Washington.  But  the 
monetary  and  credit  policies  of  the  Nation 
must  be  operated  in  harmony  with  the  total 
complex  of  fiscal  and  economic  policies  If  we 
Eire  to  serve  the  public  interest  as  detailed  in 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

I  hope  that  you  and  others  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  will  continue  to  explore 
the  alternatives  which  the  Federal  Reser\'e 
Board  might  have  used  but  didn't;  we  must 
renew  public  awareness  that  there  are  many 
tools  in  the  Federal  Reserve  kit,  and  help 
them  abandon  their  obsession  with  forever 
raising  Interest  rates. 

Here  In  Colorado,  the  high  rate  of  bank- 
ruptcy provides  soimd  ground  for  more 
stringent  credit  eligibility.  Yet  one  hears 
no  murmur  concerning  this  problem. 

Returning  to  your  first  question,  total  debt 
In  United  SUtes  Is  over  »1,100  bilUcn.  If  we 
could  reduce  the  Interest  rate  not  by  one-half 
of  1  percent,  but  by  IV2  percent,  we  could 
ultimately  cut  the  annual  cost  of  debt  service 
by  $17.5  billion.  This  money  doesn't  do  any- 
thing more  for  us  because  we  pay  a  high  price 
for  it;  It  won't  do  anything  less  If  we  pay  a 
lower  price.  We  can  meet  our  national  obli- 
gations and  protect  the  value  of  the  dollar 
without  requiring  such  high  rates.  In  the 
process,  we  can  also  reduce  the  volume  of 
need  for  public  housing,  for  rent  supplement 
subsidies,  and  for  such  Indirect  subsidies  as 
below-market-rate   Government  loans. 


If  there  is  anything  more  I  can  do  to  help 
you    on    this   most    Important    issue    in    our 
public  life,  do  not  hesitate  to  write  or  call. 
Cordially  yoxirs, 

Btron  L.  Johnson, 
Professor  0/  Economics. 

University  of  Colorado. 


KANSAS  CITY  TIMES  ENDORSES 
COLD  WAR  GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  an  editorial  on  January  26,  1966,  the 
Kansas  City  Times  has  endorsed  the  en- 
actment of  a  cold  war  GI  bill  like  the  one 
which  passed  the  Senate  last  year,  which 
means  a  meaningful  bill  and  not  this 
watered-down,  somewhat  spot  bill  that 
was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  substitute. 

As  a  letter  from  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  pointed  out,  the  bill  offered  in 
the  House  would  cover  126,000  of  the  5 
million  cold  war  veterans. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  endorsed  the 
Senate  bill,  which  applies  to  all  cold  war 
veterans. 

After  looking  at  the  benefits  which 
previous  GI  bills  have  contributed  to  this 
country,  the  editorial  states: 

The  young  men  who  have  subsequently 
been  taken  out  of  civilian  life  •  •  •  can 
make  no  less  a  contribution  to  the  national 
life.  As  defenders  of  the  country  they  de- 
serve the  help  in  readjusting  now  proposed 
for  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  from  the  Kansas 
City  Times  of  Wednesday,  January  26, 
1966,  entitled  "A  Strong  Case  for  a  New 
GI  Bill  of  Rights,"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
A  Steonc  Case  tor  a  Nxw  GI  BrLL  or  Rights 

A  new  GI  bill  of  rights  seems  assured  of 
passage  this  year.  Strong  sentiment  for  such 
legislation  is  evident  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. Now  President  Johnson  has  given  the 
general  proposition  the  extra  political  booet 
it  apparently  needed.  He  has  done  so  with 
a  specific  request  for  $90  million  to  assist 
released  servicemen  In  readjusting  to  civilian 
life. 

This  item  in  the  White  House  budget  mes- 
sage is  a  clear-cut  reversal  of  the  position 
adopted  by  each  administration  since  the 
Korean  war.  Presidents  Elsenhower,  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson — until  now — have  con- 
sistently opposed  various  proposals  for  a 
peacetime  or  cold  war  GI  bill  of  rights.  But 
there  is  obviously  no  peace  today  in  Asia. 
Nor  has  the  term  "cold  war"  any  real  mean- 
ing in  the  embattled  Jungles  and  rice  pad- 
dies of  Vietnam.  That  alteration  in  the 
conditions  of  military  service,  for  many,  pre- 
sumably has  brought  about  the  change  in 
presidential  thinking. 

The  precise  content  of  any  new  veterans' 
aid  program  Is  yet  to  develop.  Several  bills 
to  provide  such  assistance  are  before  Con- 
gress. One  sponsored  by  Senator  Ralph  Yab- 
BOROUGH,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  last  July  17  in  a  fl9-to-17  vote. 
That  propoeal  calls  for  both  educational  and 
Job  training  assistance  and  a  guarantee  plan 
for  home  and  farm  loans. 

A  measure  newly  Introduced  In  the  House 
has  been  Identified  as  having  administration 
backing.  Unlike  the  Senate-passed  bill,  the 
House  proposal  makes  no  provision  for  loan 
guarantees.  Moreover.  It  would  extend  more 
generous  educational  assistance  to  veterans 
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tvho  MTT*  In  cooabkt  arats  than  to  noncom- 
Iwtanta.  Botne  of  tb«  veterans'  organizations 
quickly  crltlclx«d  the  plan.  They  object  to 
the  measure  as  not  offering  enough  benefits 
axul  threatening  a  confused  and  divided  ad- 
mlQistratloQ  of  the  program. 

The  original  OI  bUl  based  on  World  War  II 
serrlce,  and  Its  oounteipart  growing  out  of 
the  Korean  fighting,  accomplished  a  great 
deal  or  cood.  both  for  the  Indlvldoais  directly 
benefited  aad  for  the  country.  Millions  ac- 
quired Job  skills  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  denied  most  of  them.  Other  millions 
wve  enabled  to  bay  their  own  botne*  or  to 
fo  Into  buslneas  for  themaelTes.  Certainly 
the  United  States  is  stronger  and  more  varied 
in  its  ca{»abiUtie>  because  of  theee  early  pro- 
grams for  former  servicemen. 

The  young  men  who  subsequently  have 
been  taken  out  of  civilian  life — most  recently 
in  time  of  another  shooting  war — can  make 
no  leas  a  contribution  to  the  national  life. 
As  defendara  of  the  country  they  deeerve  the 
b«lp  in  readjtisttng  now  proposed  for  them. 
We  trust  tbat  Oongrees  will  provide  such  as- 
sistance as  soon  as  possible. 


REVISION  OP  THE  DRAPT  LAWS 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  president,  the 
proapeet  of  laner  drmft  callups  to  meet 
the  nuinpower  requirements  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  has  emphasized  public  diasatis- 
facUon  with  the  present  draft  law.  Or- 
ganised protests  against  the  draft, 
schemes  to  avoid  induction,  as  well  as 
recent  Indications  by  Oovernment  ofll- 
clala  that  currently  deferred  students 
may  be  called,  are  drawing  attention  to 
the  Inequities  In  the  system.  If  the  draft 
Is  to  be  continued,  as  it  must,  the  law 
should  be  revised  so  as  to  reduce  in- 
equities and  to  make  conscription  more 
relevant  to  the  needs  of  today. 

The  world  today  Is  quite  different  than 
it  was  when  Congress  passed  the  first 
peacetime  conscription  law  in  1840.  So 
are  manpower  needs.  Yet  we  are  still 
operating  under  a  system  designed  pri- 
marily to  meet  the  heavy  military  man- 
power requirements  of  a  major  war — a 
sjrstem  that  permits  rapid  expansion 
from  a  token  force  to  a  mass  army,  with 
little  regard  for  civilian  needs. 

Today,  however,  we  are  not  concerned 
with  raising  mass  armies.  The  char- 
acter of  international  politics — the  con- 
dition of  nuclear  stalemate — has  re- 
duced the  possibility  that  disagreements 
will  be  decided  by  the  clash  of  mighty 
armies.  The  Armed  Porces  today  need 
something  over  half  a  million  new  men 
per  year  to  maintain  the  force  level  of 
nearly  3  million  toward  which  we  are 
moving.  We  need  to  maintain  a  force 
level  sufficient  to  meet  present-day 
challenges  to  international  order  and 
■tabUlty,  challenges  that  differ  not  only 
in  quantity  but  in  quality  from  those  the 
Nation  has  had  to  face  in  the  past. 

In  peacekeeping  actions,  guerrilla  war- 
fare, and  sttuattons  like  Vietnam,  dvlc 
action  is  as  Important  as,  if  not  more 
important,  than,  traditional  military  op- 
erations. There  is  a  clear  need  for  re- 
eocaminatlon  of  current  methods  of  pro- 
viding military  penosuiel.  It  makes  little 
MDi»— «nd  Is  also  very  expensive — to 
rely  on  maaes  of  a-year  recruits  who  will 
have  only  begun  to  learn  what  they  need 
to  know  wben  their  terms  of  active  serv- 


£Iffectlve  utilization  of  the  Nation's 
manpower  potential  in  response  to  the 
needs  of  our  Armed  Porces  has  been  a 
problem  throughout  our  history.  Amer- 
icans have  consistently  rejected  militar- 
ism and  with  it  the  idea  of  a  large  stand- 
ing Arpay.  Yet  every  crisis  has  prompted 
new  calls  for  a  truly  universal  military 
service  system. 

The  idea  of  universal  military  train- 
ing has  not  been  popular  politically  and 
has,  in  recent  years,  been  rejected  by  the 
Congress.  There  have  been  indications 
that  public  sentiment  on  this  issue  is 
changing.  A  recent  statewide  newspa- 
per poll  in  Minnesota  found  that  85  per- 
cent of  adults  questioned  declared  they 
would  want  a  son  of  theirs  to  have  mili- 
tary training.  Perhaps  Americans  are 
becoming  more  resigned  to  the  present 
situation,  but  there  Is  as  yet  no  wide- 
spread Indication  that  the  historical 
American  resistance  to  a  significant  de- 
gree of  military  Influence  in  our  lives  has 
altered. 

Current  criticism  of  the  draft  has  cen- 
tered on  its  basic  Inequities.  Some  of 
these  are  inherent  reflecting  inequities  in 
the  society  as  a  whole.  Recent  De- 
partment of  Defense  statistlcn,  for  ex- 
ample, show  that  Negroes  are  more  like- 
ly to  be  drafted  than  whites — whites  are 
more  likely  to  qualify  for  deferment  be- 
cause of  their  jobs  or  studies.  Mere  re- 
vision of  the  draft  laws  will  not  overcome 
this  problem:  it  will  be  overcome  only 
when  the  Negro  is  able  to  play  a  full 
role  in  the  American  social  and  economic 
structure. 

Students  and  married  men  can  qualify 
more  easily  for  deferment,  than  can  men 
in  other  categories.  The  draft  favors 
the  more  affluent  members  of  society, 
while  the  burden  of  military  service  falls 
more  heavily  on  those  whose  financial 
situation  does  not  permit  college  or  eaurly 
marriage. 

Other  inequities,  however,  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  system  itself.  Reliance  on 
local  draft  boards  produces  some  of 
these.  The  operation  of  our  unpaid,  ci- 
vilian selective  service  boards  across  the 
Nation  for  the  past  25  years  is  an  out- 
standing demonstration  of  responsible 
citizen  participation  In  Government. 
Yet  reliance  on  local  selection  makes  it 
possible  that,  for  example,  a  student  may 
qualify  for  deferment  In  one  city  while 
another,  whose  potential  contribution  to 
society  may  be  Just  as  great,  may  not 
qualify  in  another  city.  Further,  mar- 
ried men  may  not  be  called  up  in  an  area 
where  there  is  a  high  proportion  of  single 
men  available,  while  those  in  an  area 
with  a  lower  proportion  of  single  men  are 
called. 

Draft-card  burning,  campaigns  to  ed- 
Hcate  young  men  in  techniques  of  draft 
avoidance,  and  demonstrations  against 
conscription  have  been  widely  publicized 
but  involve  relatively  few.  More  impor- 
tant Is  concern  over  the  draft  among 
those  seeking  to  complete  their  educa- 
tion or  to  begin  careers.  With  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  draft  hanging  over  them, 
future  lawyers  find  It  difficult  to  decide 
whether  to  go  directly  on  to  law  school 
or  to  get  military  service  over  with  by 
enlisting.  Similarly,  employers  are  re- 
luctant to  Invest  Job-training  funds  on 


potential  inductees,  no  matter  how  well 
qualified  they  may  be. 

There  is  no  doubt  some  abuse  of  defer- 
ment. While  some  students  probably 
try  to  stay  in  school  merely  to  avoid  the 
draft.  It  Is  less  than  reasonable  to  charge 
that  the  universities  are  harboring  draft 
dodgers.  In  our  highly  specialized  pro- 
fessional and  technical  civilization,  edu- 
cation and  advanced  degrees  are  en- 
trance requirements  for  many  occupa- 
tions. Similarly,  there  are  no  doubt  those 
who  marry  and  raise  families  earlier 
than  they  would  otherwise  merely  to 
avoid  military  service,  but  I  believe  they 
are  exceptional. 

Even  more  ludicrous  are  charges  that 
many  young  men  are  deliberately  build- 
ing up  police  records  to  avoid  service.  To 
an  Increasing  extent,  any  violation  more 
serious  than  a  traffic  ticket  follows  a  man 
throughout  his  life  and  must  be  ex- 
plained repeatedly  on  employment  appli- 
cations. Large  numbers  of  Negroes  and 
whites  in  the  South  have  amassed  police 
records  for  participation  in  civil  rights 
protests  Involving  civil  disobedience,  but 
the  large  majority  are  motivated  by  sin- 
cere devotion  to  their  cause  and  are  will- 
ing to  be  arrested  in  spite  of,  not  because 
of,  the  resulting  police  record.  The  num- 
ber of  civil  rights  and  peace  movement 
demonstrators  who  seek  arrest  primarily 
to  avoid  the  draft  is  small  compared  to 
the  many  thousands  who  engage  in  such 
ewtlvlties  for  what  they  consider  to  be  a 
higher  moral  purpose. 

Like  our  other  institutions,  the  draft, 
as  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  use  It,  should 
contribute  to  the  strength  of  our  society 
and  the  soimdness  of  the  democratic  sys- 
tem. If  the  burden  cannot  fall  equally  on 
all — and  the  inequities  in  society  make  it 
clear  it  cannot — then  at  least  the  condi- 
tions imder  which  men  are  drafted 
should  reflect  values  acceptable  to  the 
society  as  a  whole,  and  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  compensate  the  victims  of 
inequities. 

Calls  for  abolition  of  the  draft  or  for 
change  have  been  frequent  over  the  past 
few  years.  Responding  to  the  Nation's 
concern.  President  Johnson,  in  April 
1964,  ordered  a  Government  review  of  the 
draft.  This  study  was  completed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  over  6  months 
ago,  yet  it  has  never  been  made  public. 
Any  congressional  review  of  the  draft 
law  should  have  the  benefit  of  this  study, 
and  I  fail  to  see  the  reason  for  any  fur- 
ther delay  in  releasing  it. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  re- 
ducing reliance  on  the  draft  by  making 
military  service  more  attractive  and  more 
nearly  competitive  with  civilian  occupa- 
tions. When  he  proposed  abolition  of  the 
draft  in  1956,  Adlai  Stevenson  said  we 
should  "encourage  trained  men  to  re- 
enlist  rather  than  to  multiply  the  num- 
ber of  partly  trained  men."  This  pro- 
posal Is  even  more  applicable  to  today's 
needs.  Increased  pay  and  fringe  bene- 
fits, such  as  educational  opportunities, 
would  probably  make  it  posJsible  to  rely 
exclusively  on  volunteers.  Pay  raises  and 
other  emoluments  would  not  necessarily 
mean  large  iiwreases  In  defense  spend- 
ing as  training  expenses  would  be  re- 
duced. 
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other  revisions  should  aim  at  simpli- 
fication of  procedures  and  reduction  of 
the  uncertainties  of  the  draft.  A  young 
man  today  Is  simply  overwhelmed  by  the 
several  dozen  complex  options  he  must 
choose  from  in  deciding  how  to  fulfill  his 
military  obligations.  Some  flexibility  is 
desirable,  but  the  citizen  should  not  be 
burdened  with  too  much  complexity  in 
making  his  choice. 

It  Is  also  desirable  for  a  man  to  have 
a  clearer  indication  than  at  present  of 
when  he  is  likely  to  be  called.  Uncer- 
tainty is  Increasing  as  the  pool  of  18- 
year-olds  Increases,  lowering  the  percen- 
tage of  those  who  will  actually  be  called. 

Student  deferment  should  be  made 
more  rational  and  consideration  given  to 
the  social  waste  of  drafting  students  and 
others  who  are  overqualifled  for  the  tasks 
they  are  asked  to  perform. 

Finally,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  that  the  draft  law  be  used 
in  a  punatlve  fashion.  The  delinquency 
provisions  of  the  law  are  useful  in  cer- 
tain limited  instances  but  they  are  not 
sufficiently  responsive  to  changing  con- 
ditions. The  Selective  Service  has  used 
these  provisions  to  bring  about  reclassi- 
fication— with  threat  of  Immediate  in- 
duction— of  deferred  students  who  par- 
ticipated in  demonstrations  against  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  The  University  of 
Michigan  students  who  sat-in  at  a  draft 
board  were  prosecuted  and  convicted  by 
appropriate  authority.  Then,  taking 
upon  themselves  the  right  to  Inflict  an 
additional  punishment,  the  head  of  the 
Michigan  selective  service  and  the  local 
draft  boards  reclassified  four  of  the  pro- 
testing students.  If  the  law  is  broken, 
our  judicial  system  provides  adequate 
remedy.  Anything  further  has  the  effect 
of  stifling  dissent.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Congress  Intended  to  grant  to  the 
Selective  Service  powers  reserved  to  the 
judicial  branch  of  the  Government.  If 
the  law  is  unclear  in  this  respect  It 
should  be  changed. 


PROJECT  HEAD  START  SUCCESSFUL 
IN  MONTANA 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  a 
yearend  survey  in  Montana  by  Asso- 
ciated Press  showed  that  Project  Head 
Start  has  been  enthusiastically  received 
and  Implemented  in  the  Treasure  State. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  with  the  Senate 
the  Associated  Press  report,  and  I  com- 
mend the  school  authorities  and  local 
leaders  who  made  Head  Start  work  on 
remote  Indian  reservations  and  in  major 
cities  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
the  article,  "Project  Head  Start  for  Pre- 
schoolers Gets  Good  Report  Prom  State 
Officials."  by  David  C.  Beeder,  Helena 
bureau  manager  of  Associated  Press,  as 
published  in  the  December  26,  1965, 
Great  Palls  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

P«oJBCT  HsAO  Start  foe  Preschoolxks  Orrs 
Good  SapoaT  From  Statx  QmciALS 
(By  David  C.  Beeder) 
Montana  school  authorities  give  good  re- 
port cards  to  an  educational  phase  of  Pres- 


ident Johnson's  war  on  povery,  Project  Head 
Start  for  preschool  children  from  low-income 
homes.  A  dozen  State  school  districts  re- 
ceived $150,000  In  Federal  funds  this  year 
to  handle  more  than  1,400  Head  Start  chU- 
dren.  Moet  of  the  districts  had  more  money 
than  they  could  spend  and  returned  amounts 
up  to  $3,000  to  the  Oovernment. 

All  who  participated  in  the  program  lasting 
6  weeks  to  2  months,  were  enthusiastic  about 
results.  Biany  want  a  year-round  Head 
Start  program. 

The  program  Is  designed  to  help  chUdren 
from  low-Income  families  during  preschool 
years  when  such  children  are  subject  to  risks 
to  health,  education,  and  welfare. 

The  program  is  named  Head  Start  because 
that  is  what  It  hopes  to  achieve — a  headstart 
for  the  child  entering  the  first  grade. 

Public  Instruction  Superintendent  Harriet 
Miller  said  her  office  merely  observed  the 
Head  Start  operation  In  Montana.  However, 
she  said  Head  Start  schools  reported  the  pro- 
gram worked  well. 

"I  think  the  outcome  Is  going  to  estab- 
lishment of  year-round  public  kindergartens 
In  Montana,"  Miss  Miller  said. 

She  said  there  are  about  15  public  kinder- 
gartens operaUng  In  the  State  and  there 
probably  would  be  many  more  If  State  school 
foundation  money  could  be  used  for  support. 
"During  the  last  legUlature  we  tried  to 
eliminate  from  the  foundation  law  the  re- 
striction against  use  of  foundation  funds 
for  public  kindergartens,"  she  said,  adding: 
"We  were  unsuccessful." 

Miss  MUler  said  there  Is  specific  legisla- 
tion already  on  the  books  allowing  school 
boards  to  hold  local  elections  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  to  have  public  kindergartens. 
Under  the  Federal  Head  Start  program, 
however,  no  State  or  local  money  Is  required. 
Ten  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram must  be  supplied  by  local  sources  but 
most  districts  supply  their  share  In  the  form 
of  buildings  and  equipment  such  as  school 
buses. 

Applications  for  1966  Federal  Head  Start 
funds  should  be  made  by  February   1. 

An  Associated  Press  survey  of  Montana 
Head  Start  schools  brought  these  reports: 
Helena:  80  children  took  part  In  the  pro- 
gram and  $10,712  was  allocated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Returned  to  the  Govem- 
m.ent:  $2,360. 

Finding  enough  children  from  low-Income 
homes  was  a  problem  In  Helena.  Officials 
finally  went  ahead  with  some  chUdren  who 
were  from  homes  of  more  than  minimal 
standards. 

C.  R.  Anderson,  superintendent  of  schools, 
said  medical  and  dental  examinations  were 
a  valuable  part  of  the  program  and  turned 
up  many  deficiencies  that  might  not  have 
been  noticed  for  years  In  a  child. 

"I  think  Head  Start  is  a  pretty  good  pro- 
gram," he  said. 

Havre:  About  100  children,  moetly  from 
the  Rocky  Boy  Indian  Reservation.  Federal 
funds  totaled  $17,925  and  $2,700  was  re- 
turned. 

H.  B.  Enrud,  Havre  superintendent  of 
schools,  said:  "It's  an  excellent  program. 
Salaries  for  five  teachers  and  bus  operation 
were  the  biggest  expenditures." 

Activities  of  the  Havre  program  Included 
field  tripe  to  such  places  as  the  local  fire 
station. 

Browning:  About  90  children,  many  from 
the  Blackfeet  Reservation.  Federal  funds  to- 
taled $8,868  and  about  $500  returned. 

"We  were  Intensely  pleased,"  said  PhUlp 
A.  Ward,  Browning  superintendent.  "It  put 
the  pireechool  chUdren  weU  ahead  in  readi- 
ness for  the  first  grade  and  attendance  was 
excellent." 

He  said  many  hearing  and  sight  problems 
were  spotted  and  corrected. 

Yellowstone  County:  About  60  children 
Federal  funds  totaled  $11,046  and  $1,000  was 
returned. 


Earl  Brltton,  principal  of  a  BlUlngs  school 
and  administrator  of  the  program,  said  about 
8  percent  of  the  chUdren  In  the  program 
were  from  homes  of  more  than  $3,000  annual 
Income. 

He  said  the  program  worked  well. 

"Socially,  it  enhanced  the  ability  of  the 
ChUdren  to  get  along  In  a  g^up,"  he  said. 

Brttton  said  Yellowstone  County  will  not 
apply  for  a  year-round  Head  Start  program 
because  the  county  does  not  have  the  fa- 
cilities. 

Crow  Agency:  This  was  the  largest  Mon- 
tana Head  Start  program  with  more  than  600 
children  attending  classes  on  the  Crow  In- 
dian Reservation.  Federal  funds  amounted 
to  $26,044  and  about  $1,000  was  returned. 

Dan  Old  Elk.  tribe  attorney  who  had  a 
daughter  in  the  program,  said  many  of  the 
ChUdren  were  unable  to  speak  English  and 
the  language  classes  were  helpful. 

John  Wilson,  tribal  chairman  said:  "I  think 
it's  a  good  deal.  The  pcirents  like  it  and  It 
makes  starting  school  a  whole  lot  easier." 

Great  Falls:  About  100  ChUdren  with  a 
Federal  allocation  of  $15,379. 

Harold  L.  Wenaas,  associate  superintend- 
ent, said  a  small  amount  of  the  Federal  allo- 
cation was  returned. 

He  said  whether  Great  Falls  participates 
again  In  the  program  will  depend  on  board 
action.  "The  program  got  excellent  support 
from  parents,"  he  said. 

Other  Head  Start  totals  Including  the 
amount  of  the  1965  Federal  allocation  are: 

Missoula:  About  105  children  and  $15,824. 

I..ame  Deer:  About  120  Indian  chUdren  and 
(19,425. 

Roundup:  About  25  children  and  $4,100. 

Poplar:  About  25  children  and  $3,959. 

Dixon:  About  60  Indian  chUdren  and 
$9,581. 

Brockton:  About  25  chUdren  and  $4,368. 


THE  ELECTORAL  COLLEGE 
REFORM— OR  RETREAT? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  as  a  part  of 
these  remarks  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  a  most  challenging  and  percep- 
tive editorial  from  the  Chattanooga 
News-FYee  Press,  published  in  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.  This  should  be  carefully 
read  and  pondered  by  all  those  con- 
cerned about  the  Injustices  and  inequi- 
ties presently  prevailing  in  our  electoral 
college  system. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  this  edi- 
torial supE>orts  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
12.  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment supported  by  a  number  of  us  for 
many  years  which  would  substitute  the 
so-called  "district  plan"  for  the  highly 
objectionable  and  imdemocratlc  win- 
ner-take-all bloc  system  of  recording 
electoral  college  votes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thi  PaxsioEirriAi.  Elxctobs 

With  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  having 
called  for  a  constitutional  amendment  of  the 
electoral  college  method  of  choosing  Presi- 
dents, with  the  local  chamber  of  commerce 
having  considered  the  matter  and  with  con- 
gressional action  Ukely  this  year,  It  Is  cer- 
tainly appropriate  for  cltlMns  to  Inform 
themselves  about  the  various  poeslbUltles. 

The  Constitution  presently  provides  for 
Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents  to  be  elected 
by  the  electoral  college.  This  body  Is  com- 
posed of  electors  chosen  by  the  voters  of 
each  State.  The  ntunber  of  electors  each 
State  has  is  determmed  by  the  number  of 
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Saiuton  vaA  EtepreaentatlrM  It  bu  In  Con- 
gnn.  Por  ez&mple,  Tenaeaae*  hM  3  Sena- 
ton  uid  9  KcpraMDUUvea.  thus  11  electoral 
▼otea. 

When  you  marked  your  ballot  In  1904  tor 
eltber  Lyndon  Johnson  or  Barry  Ooldwater, 
you  actually  were  voting  for  a  elate  of  11 
electors  pledged  to  caat  tbelr  electoral  votee 
for  the  raoilldftT  you  cboee.  Tbe  elate  of 
electors  tbat  gete  tbe  moat  popular  votee  in 
a  State  U  a«lect«d,  and  thua  la  empowered  to 
caat  electoral  votes  for  tbe  preeldentlal  and 
▼Ice-presldentlal  candidates. 

Mr.  ^hnson  wants  to  change  this.  He 
wants  to  abolish  the  electoral  college,  doing 
away  with  the  Individual  electors,  and  re- 
quln  that  all  of  the  electoral  votee  of  a  State 
Shan  go  to  the  presidential  ticket  with  the 
moat  popular  votee,  on  a  winner-take-all 
basis.  He  says  that  under  the  current  sys- 
tem, electors  choeen  have  the  right  to  cast 
their  ballots  fco'  any  presidential  candidate 
and  not  necessarily  for  the  one  on  wboae 
ticket  they  run.  Mr.  Johnson  wants  to  rule 
out  the  poeslbUity  an  elector  might  vote  his 
own  wlshe*.  In  Tennessee  In  19i8,  there 
was  one  elector  on  the  Democratic  ticket  who 
Just  couldnt  bring  >'It'm*'^  to  vote  for  Harry 
IVuman,  and  so  he  cast  has  electoral  vote 
for  the  States  Rights  Democratic  candidate. 
SnoM  TVDUCONO,  ICr.  Johnson's  plan  would 
prevent  this. 

The  US.  Chamber  of  Commerce  also  favors 
a  change  In  the  electoral  system,  but  In  a  dif- 
ferent way.  It  eent  down  to  the  Greater 
Chattanooga  Chamber  of  Commerce  a  ref- 
erendum ballot  proposing  tbat  the  electoral 
ooUege  be  abollahed  and  one  of  two  alterna- 
tives be  adc^ted. 

One  plan  wotild  provide   for   election   of 
President  and  Vice  President  on  nationwide 
popular  vote,  with  the  ticket  getting  the  most 
votee — not     necessarily     a     majority — being 
elected.    This  is  a  very  dangerous  and  unde- 
sirable proposal.    Generally,  two  partlee  pre- 
dominate in  the  United  Statee.     But  there  Is 
no  assurance  there  always  will  be  only  two. 
What  if  In  addition  to  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans   there    should    develop    a    strong 
NAACP  Party,  a  slsable  States'  Rights  Party, 
and  perhaps  others.  In  addition  to  the  Vege- 
taxlans  and  ProhlbUionlsts  and  other  groups 
which   now   run   candldatee?     It   would   be 
possible  for  tbe  popular  vote  to  be  so  divided 
that   no   prealdentlal   ticket   would   have   a 
majority.     Under  our  present  system,  if  no 
candidate  gets  a  majority,  the  election  goes 
to  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves.  where  each 
State  has   one   vote.    The   first   proposition 
■tated  on  the  UJB.  Chamber  ballot,  however. 
would  allow  the  Preeldency  to  be  given  the 
mm^n  with  the  moet  votes,  even  though  he  had 
only  40  percent  or  30  percent  or  25  percent. 
or  whatever,  of  tbe  total  vote.     This  la  moet 
undesirable. 

The  other  U.S.  Chamber  propoeal  la  sound. 
It  would  provide  the  "district  plan."     The 
presidential  ticket  getting  a  majority  In  each 
congreaslonal  district  would  get  the  electoral 
vote  from  that  district,  and  the  ticket  get- 
ting tbe  moet  votes  statewide  would  get  the 
two  electoral    votee   provided   to  match   the 
State's  two  Senators.    This  system  would  give 
better  lepresenUtlon  to  the  people  by  doing 
away  with  the  wlnner-take-all   system.    It 
would    reduce   the   Importance   al   minority 
preesure  groups.    For  example.  New  York  has 
48  eleetoral  votes.    If  candidate  A  gets  4  mil- 
lion papular  votes  in  New  York  and  candi- 
date B  get*  4,000.001.  all  43  electoral  votee  go 
to  candidate  B.    This  U  the  kind  of  thing 
that   encourages    the   pressure    groups    and 
makes  oandldates  bow  down  to  them.    Under 
tlM   district   systsoi.    New    York's   43    votee 
mlgh*  be  divided  between  candldatee  A  and 
B,  r«a>ettil(  the  will  of  the  people  in  general 
rsttMf  than  tbat  of  preesure  groups  holding 
the  halancw  ot  power. 

TlM  bottrd  of  the  Greater  Chattanooga 
Chamber  at  Commerce  turned  down  the  U.S. 
Chamber's  baUot  yesterday   becatise  it  did 


not  provide  a  way  to  choose  between  the  two 
systems  offered,  one  of  which  Is  very  bad  and 
one  of  which  is  very  good. 

When  Congress  considers  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  change  the  electoral  system, 
the  people  should  iaaitt  that  the  district 
plan  Is  by  far  the  best  of  all  propoeed.  and 
should  be  adopted  with  retention  of  the  pro- 
vUion  that  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves 
shall  decide  any  presidential  election  In 
which  no  candidate  receives  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
call  attention  to  the  next  to  the  last  par- 
agraph of  this  editorial  which  explains 
why  the  Greater  Chattanooga  Chamber 
of  Commerce  turned  down  the  ballot  re- 
cently sent  It  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  the  question  of  electoral 
college  reform,  because  It  did  not  present 
the  Issues  clearly  and  failed  to  propose 
clear-cut  choices  to  Its  members. 

It  has  been  said  that  our  present  elec- 
toral college  system  of  wlnner-take-all 
voting  for  President  by  the  electors  is 
"the  taproot  of  all  our  basic  political 
problems  and  the  primary  reason  for  to- 
day's deadly  drift  toward  a  highly  cen- 
tralized paternalistic  state  in  Washing- 
ton." 

Members  of  Congress  and  citizens 
throughout  the  country  should  give  great 
thought  to  the  proper  reform  of  this 
"taproot  evil"  if  our  free  American  Insti- 
tutions are  to  endure. 


WATER  RESOURXTES  IN  THE  SKY 
Mr.   ANDERSON.     Mr.   President 


on 


January  26  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Meteorological  Society  held  in 
Denver,  Colo..  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall  delivered  a  very  timely 
address  entitled  "Water  Resources  In  the 
Sky." 

In  the  address  the  Secretary  had  some 
things  to  say  about  weather  modification, 
a  subject  which  has  Interested  me  for 
a  long  time  and  which,  in  my  opinion, 
offers  tremendous  possibilities  for  help 
to  drought-stricken  areas  and  river 
basins  which  lack  the  moisture  needed 
for  the  successful  operation  of  Irriga- 
tion projects. 

Secretary  Udall  gives  some  examples 
of  the  research  and  experimentation 
which  have  been  going  on,  and  I  think 
his  address  is  deserving  of  a  careful 
reading  by  every  Member  of  the  Senate ; 
In  fact,  by  every  Member  of  the  Congress. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  address  of  Secretary  Udall  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Water  Resources  in  the  Sky 
(Remarks  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Stewart  L.  Udall) 
Tonight  I  should  like  to  approach  the  sub- 
ject of  weather  modlflcatlon  by  a  somewhat 
circuitous  route  beginning,  as  does  the  whole 
hydrologlc  cycle,  with  air  and  water.  You  and 
I  don't  need  to  read  the  newspapers  to 
know  that  air  and  water  are  our  two 
moet  precious  natural  resources.  While 
we  can  do  without  food  for  weeks, 
we  can  live  no  more  than  5  minutes  with- 
out air.  Yet  as  basic  as  this  knowledge 
Is,  air  and  water  continue  to  make  newspaper 
headlines  and  the  reason  is  obvious.  We 
are  experiencing  a  great  dislocation.    When 


weather  is  behaving  it  gets  no  more  than 
a  smaU  box  of  type  on  the  front  page  and 
ao  seconds  on  television.  When  weather 
starts  m*>ring  banner  headlines  we  can  be 
sure  the  clouds  are  deep  or  dark.  The  stortee 
under  headlines  about  air  and  water  are 
Important  reeding.  So  are  the  comprehen- 
sive accounts  of  floods  and  drought  which 
appear  In  news  and  science  magazines.  So 
also  are  such  documents  as  the  excellent  re- 
port, "Restoring  the  Quality  of  the  Environ- 
ment," released  by  the  White  House  in  No- 
vember. It  is  only  through  the  commurUca- 
tlon  media  that  we  are  made  fully  aware  of 
the  dangerous  position  to  which  we  have 
come  through  maltreatment  of  these  pre- 
cious llfe-sustalnlng  necessities. 

It  does  not  require  critical  analysis — only 
plain,  garden-variety  horsesense — to  tell  the 
thinking  American  that  the  Connecticut, 
the  Hudson,  the  Potomac,  the  Ohio,  and  the 
Willamette  must  again  run  free  and  clear; 
that  the  Great  Lakee.  Long  laland  Sound. 
RariUn.  and  San  Francisco  Bays  were  not 
Intend  as  garbage  dlspoeals;  that  the  pres- 
ence of  a  great  American  city  should  not  be 
announced  to  airline  passengers  by  the  pall 
of  smut  and  smog  that  enshrouds  it. 

The  mistakes,  oareleeeneee,  and  neglect  of 
the  past  century  will,  of  course,  not  be  cor- 
rected In  a  fortnight.  The  first  step  Is  to 
Intimately  know  the  problem  and  accord  It 
national  attention.  President  Johnson  has 
lucidly  described  the  situation  as  he  has 
spoken  across  this  Nation.  With  regard  to 
water.  President  Johnson  told  those  in  at- 
tendance at  the  dedication  of  Raybum  Dam 
onMayS,  19efi: 

"No  single  resource  la  more  Important  to 
us  than  water.  Our  management  of  Ameri- 
ca's water  resources  la  basic  to  the  many 
obligations  and  many  opportunities  of  our 
growing  population." 

Since  our  Involvement  with  air  here  Is 
mainly  as  mover  and  distributor  of  water 
vapor,  I  shall  confine  my  appraisal  of  It  to 
this  role.  However,  with  regard  to  this 
necessary  and  abused  resource,  I  have  many 
other  concerns  which  I  shall  not  bring  up 
tonight. 

After  proper  definition  and  expression  of 
any  problems,  there  must  come  action  toward 
a  solution.  In  response  to  the  President's 
challenge,  the  89th  Congress  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly alert.  We  have  the  Water  Quality 
Act,  requiring  the  setting  up  of  standards 
and  providing  Federal  aid  for  construction 
of  sewage  treatment  plants,  demonstration 
plants,  and  research.  The  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  established  the  Cabinet-level 
Water  Reeources  Council  to  plan  the  moet 
efficient  use  of  our  portion  of  this  planet's 
water.  The  Federal  Water  Project  Recrea- 
tion Act  puts  outdoor  recreation,  fish,  and 
wildlife  on  an  equal  basis  with  other  major 
purposes  In  Federal  water  resources  projects. 
Interior's  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  will 
direct  the  planning  of  these  projects  together 
with  Its  former  task  of  comprehensive  river 
basin  planning. 

Other  water-related  efforts  in  which  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  been  proud 
to  share  Include  the  plans  for  a  proposed 
Wild  Rivers  System  and  an  exciting  new  plan 
encom{>asslng  the  entire  Potomac  River 
Basin.  A  sadder  but  related  task  has  been 
the  continuing  study  of  the  Northeast 
drought. 

Essentially,  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior is  an  action  agency.  After  I  have  taken 
a  few  moments  to  define  certain  problems.  I 
win  ask  you  to  consider  with  me  the  action 
I  believe  has  now  become  eesentlal  in  aresi 
where  you  and  I  have  mutual  Interests  and 
responsibility. 

Despite  all  the  progreee.  some  of  which  I 
have  mentioned  and  much  of  which  I  have 
not.  the  large  question  of  daily  concern  re- 
mains: How  do  we  assure  for  ourselves,  our 
children,  and  our  grandchildren,  adequate 
and  properly  distributed  supplies  of  clean. 
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fresh  water  for  all  our  varied  needs?  This 
huge  question  Involves  a  subsidiary  problem 
upon  which  I  intend  to  focus  tonight:  How 
can  we  and  how  should  we  make  the  moet 
effective  use  of  our  water  resources  In  the  sky 
to  help  meet  our  water  needs  on  the  ground? 

To  place  this  latter  question  In  context, 
let  us  look  briefly  at  the  larger  problem  first. 
Three  years  ago  a  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  report  suted  that  "limited  pure- 
water  resources  of  the  arid  West  are  almost 
at  an  end,"  and  that  Arizona,  for  example, 
was  drawing  "60  percent  of  Ita  water  supply 
from  overpumped  wells."  Those  of  you  from 
New  York  City  and  other  parU  of  the  North- 
east know  what  we  went  through  last  sum- 
mer during  the  fourth  In  a  series  of  below- 
average  rainfall  years.  The  Water  Resources 
Council,  In  its  1966  reappraisal  of  the  North- 
east drought,  told  President  Johnson  that  not 
only  Is  the  crisis  the  most  Intense  in  history, 
but  that  the  drought  Is  creeping  steadily 
southward.  The  situation  Is  now  entering 
Ite  5th  yesr.  The  average  monthly  precipi- 
tation for  more  than  50  months  now  has 
been  I  full  Inch  below  normal  In  an  area 
from  northern  Delaware  to  northern  New 
Jersey,  southeastern  New  York,  western 
Connecticut,  and  southwestern  Massachu- 
setts. We  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  as- 
suming that  things  will  be  better  this  year. 

Tiie  marked  southward  thrust  of  the 
drought  has  now  Involved  all  of  Maryland, 
Delaware,  and  the  northern  half  of  Virginia 
as  well  as  New  Jersey,  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
southeastern  New  York,  and  southern  New 
England.  Almoet  all  stations  reported  In- 
tensification of  the  situation  during  I>ecem- 
ber. 

The  tone  of  this  drought  reappraisal  Is 
reminiscent  of  certain  science-fiction  pro- 
grams, where  visitations  from  outer  space  or 
Incomprehensible  changes  in  environment 
occur  so  quickly  that  the  voice  of  the  an- 
nouncer simply  cannot  instill  the  message 
with  any  sense  of  reality.  Obviously  such 
abrupt  changes  are  fake  and  corny.  One 
Is  aware  that  one  Is  listening  to  fiction.  But 
this  is  not  a  Ray  Bradbury  short  story  or  a 
Thornton  Wilder  play.  It  Is  happening  here, 
now.  In  the  Uplted  Statee.  The  chorus  in 
these  areas  Is  strictly  a  sober  "How  dry  I 
am."  and  by  the  end  of  this  century  there 
win  be  twice  as  many  Americans  to  swell  the 
chorus. 

But  there  is  another  tune,  just  as  geo- 
graphically out  of  Joint  with  recent  weather 
history,  coming  from  other  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion. Our  Denver  hoets  can  give  us  personal 
commentaries  on  the  floods  that  recently 
caused  In  excess  of  8200  million  in  damage 
In  the  Denver  area  alone,  and  millions  more 
to  the  rich  farmlands  along  the  Platte  and 
Arkansas  Rivers.  The  rains  in  Arizona  last 
month  were  unprecedented  and  would  have 
caused  flood  damages  twice  as  large  as  those 
which  did  occur  had  It  not  been  for  the  ir- 
rigation storage  reservoirs  of  the  Salt  River 
project.  We  all  remember  the  Mississippi 
floods  of  late  spring  and  the  rampaging  rivers 
which  turned  the  Pacific  Northwest  into  a 
sog6;y  sponge  a  year  ago. 

One  side  of  the  weather  coin  is  augmenta- 
tion of  moisture  to  fight  scarcity;  the  other 
side  Is  controls  to  combat  excess!  Put  them 
together  and  the  total  problem  facing  the 
Nation  Is  one  of  control  and  distribution  of 
its  water. 

It  Is  at  this  point  where  our  two  paths  con- 
verge— weather  modification  on  the  one  hand 
and  water  storage  and  distribution  systems 
on  the  other. 

The  matter  of  control  and  distribution  of 
water  resoiirces  Is  not  new  to  the  Nation  and 
most  particularly  Is  this  true  of  the  17  West- 
em  States. 

Por  the  past  63  years,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation— a  part  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior— has  made  irrigation  facilities  avail- 
able and  provided  water  service  to  more  than 
•  million  acres  of  land  suitable  for  sustained 


Irrigation.  The  value  of  crope  and  forage 
produced  on  these  lands  over  the  water  con- 
trolled years  now  stands  at  »21.7  billion. 
This  fantastic  figure  represents  the  return 
from  Irrigation  alone,  and  It  Is  roughly  five 
times  the  entire  Federal  cost  of  plant,  prop- 
perty.  and  equipment,  Including  even  those 
projects  now  under  construction. 

While  Irrigation  was  the  Initiating  factor 
In  reclamation  work  and  remains  Its  biggest 
single  reason  for  being,  other  water  uses  are 
making  increasingly  Insistent  demands  on  the 
systems.  Provision  of  municipal  and  Indus- 
trial water  suppUee,  generation  of  hydro- 
power,  prevention  of  floods,  regulation  of 
river  levels,  and  enhancement  of  recreation. 
fish  and  wildlife  habitat  all  are  claiming 
their  share  of  consideration  in  our  on-the- 
ground  pooling  and  dispensing  of  this  most 
Important  resource. 

Yet  with  all  our  planning  and  building  and 
looking  ahead  to  try  to  outguess  the  future, 
we  find  ourselves  still  at  the  mercy  of  the 
weather.  Diminishing  water  supplies  In  some 
places,  destructive  floods  In  others,  show  that 
all  the  massive  efforts  of  jjast  and  present 
still  do  not  add  up  to  that  magic  word 
"enough." 

In  New  York  our  pitchers  are  dry.  In  Den- 
ver, our  cup  briefly  runneth  over.  If  we  are 
to  achieve  some  sort  of  nationwide  distribu- 
tion which  will  correct  this  condition  then 
we  must  make  progress  In  orders  of  magni- 
tude greater  than  we  are  now  making.  Many 
ways  of  hastemng  this  progress  are  open  to 
us  and  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  any  of 
them.  But  to  my  mind  the  moet  logical  and 
challenging  Is  the  one  which  most  stirs  the 
Imagination.  This  is  worthwhile  utilization 
of  the  water  resources  of  the  sky. 

I  am  not  a  scientist  and  I  will  not  be  so 
presumptions  as  to  lecture  this  group  on 
the  scientific  aspectc  of  the  hydrologlc  cycle. 
What  does  appeal  to  me,  because  of  Its  po- 
tential for  all  mankind,  is  the  Idea  of  enorm- 
ous rivers  of  water  flowing  over  us  In  the 
atmosphere;  of  huge  pools  of  moisture  poised 
above  our  heads;  of  enormous  reservoirs  In 
vaporous  state  sailing  majestically  over 
mountains,  or  bumping  Into  them  and  drop- 
ping their  precious  burdens  too  soon.  We  toll 
here,  on  the  thin  skin  of  our  planet,  "mak- 
ing do"  with  the  fresh  water  which  moves 
and  puddles  up  here  and  there  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  land,  and  engage  in  expensive 
efforts  to  make  this  water  walk,  not  run. 
to  the  nearest  gravitational  exit.  In  some 
ways  this  could  be  caUed  a  downhill  fight. 

We  have  concentrated  our  efforts  on  the 
thin  layer  of  planetarj'  surface  which  Is 
sandwiched  between  the  water-saturated 
rocks  that  extend  for  mllee  beneath  our  feet 
and  the  moisture-laden  air  which  reaches 
miles  above  our  heads.  We  strain  to  store, 
to  channel,  to  use  and  reuse  the  surface 
water  that  nature  accords  us,  before  It  gravi- 
tates away  and  becomes  salted  in  the  oceans. 
It  Is  time  we  turned  our  concerted  attention 
to  the  time-space  continuum  of  the  skies. 
Where  do  these  overhead  rivers  flow?  What 
are  the  fluctuations  In  their  water  content" 
Where,  when,  and  why  do  they  puddle  up 
Into  airborne  lakes  that  overflow,  usually 
In  moderation  but  sometimes  in  excess? 

To  know,  to  understand,  and  control  our 
surface  water  resources,  how  much  detail 
must  we  use  in  mapping  the  moisture  of  the 
sky?  What  of  the  nature  and  distribution 
of  particulate  matter  and  how  about  air- 
land interaction  over  desert  and  forest,  lake 
and  farm?  Perhaps  Langmulr  was  right 
when  he  eald,  "It  may  be  easier  to  make  the 
weather  than  to  predict  its  behavior."  But 
as  he  woxild  be  the  first  to  point  out,  in 
order  to  make  something  the  first  require- 
ment is  to  know  your  ingredients. 

Both  the  American  Meteorological  Society 
and  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  are  of  critical 
Importance  in  this  effort.  Your  presence 
here  tonight  testlflee  to  your  resolve  that 
your  record   shall  be  an  ongoing  one.    As 


someone  once  noted,  there  Is  no  more  prickly 
place  to  rest  than  on  your  laiu-els. 

Along  with  these  tremendous  achievements 
we  can  count  the  results  of  the  research  and 
development  projects  going  on  in  my  own 
Department  and  elsewhere  In  Government 
and  the  scientific  community — projects 
aimed  at  understanding  the  weather. 

However,  let's  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
Peder-il  fund«  spent  last  year  In  research 
alone  on  the  major  units  of  our  environ- 
ment, aeventy-two  and  a  half  million  dol- 
lars went  Into  studlee  of  the  oceans.  (212 
million  into  the  lands,  and  $1,555  million 
into  the  space  program.  Similar  research  in 
the  atmospheric  sciences,  exclusive  of  the 
space  portion,  amounted  to  $94  million.  Of 
this,  only  one-twentieth — $4.1  million — went 
Into  weather  modlflcatlon  research  by  all 
Federal  agencies. 

I  make  no  brief  that  these  sums  should  be 
comparable.  I  do.  however,  believe  It  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  there  is  a  gap  to  be 
filled  and  that  it  is  In  the  national  interest 
to  greatly  expand  our  studies  of  the  atmos- 
phere so  that  we  may  learn  to  harness  Its 
water  resources. 

It  Is  true  that  a  start  has  been  made — a 
good  start.  Almoet  20  years  ago,  in  1947,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  became  Interested 
In  weather  modification  as  a  possible  means 
of  assisting  In  the  accomplishment  of  its 
mission;  namely  to  provide  the  water  to  re- 
claim the  arid  and  semlarld  lands  of  the 
West. 

This  effort  culminated  in  fiscal  year  1062, 
when  $100,000  was  provided  to  start  such  a 
program.  Finally,  in  1965,  the  Bureau  was 
funded  with  $1,100,000  by  the  Congress  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  weather  modification 
research.  The  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee Instructed  that  this  amount  was  to  be 
divided  between  research  on  orographic  and 
convective  weather  systems.  The  commit- 
tee directed  that  "emphasis  Is  to  be  placed 
on  actual  water  production  and  the  explora- 
tion and  research  is  to  Include  application  of 
existing  weather  modification  methods." 

The  principal  Justification  for  this  major 
step  was  the  fact  that  you  and  your  col- 
leagues in  associated  sciences,  with  the  gen- 
erous support  of  the  NaUonal  Science  Foun- 
dation, the  U.S.  Air  Force,  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research,  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau. 
NASA,  and  other  agencies  had  advanced  the 
science  to  the  point  where  engineering  re- 
search and  development  activities  wer*-  m 
order. 

The  fiscal  year  1966  budget  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  increased  by  ihe  Congress 
to  $2.98  million.  Involve*  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts  to  scientists  and  engi- 
neers In  universities  and  consulting  firms. 
Interior's  whole  weather  modification  pro- 
gram is  headquartered  here  in  Denver. 

To  touch  lightly  on  the  present  program, 
it  encompasses  practical  engineering  research 
on  winter  storms  In  the  Rockies,  cap  clouds 
In  Wyoming,  svmimer  cumulus  cloud  studlee 
In  the  Dakotaa  and  in  Arizona,  and  poten- 
tial transmountain  diversions  In  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  Other  activities  include 
work  In  the  Great  Basin  and  on  the  Wasatch 
front  near  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden. 

Right  here  In  Colorado  a  major  physical 
experiment  In  the  Park  Range  near  Steam- 
boat Springs  is  underway. 

I  am  proud  of  this  entire  program.  If  it 
succeeds,  and  we  hope  it  will,  all  of  us  will 
benefit  The  sclentUts  and  engineers  who 
are  participating  are  eager,  enthusiastic  and 
talented.  Each  operation  involves  the  solu- 
tion of  complex  logistic  problems,  often  in- 
cluding pioneering  efforts  under  arduous 
physical  conditions.  The  Forest  Service,  the 
Weather  Bureau,  the  Geological  Survey,  the 
National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research 
In  nearby  Boulder,  all  are  taking  essential 
roles  afi  are  State  Institutions  and  private 
contractors.  This  Is  the  kind  of  coopera- 
tion ar»d  team  effort  which  will  get  a  big 
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Job  done  on  the  double— which  ia  exactly 
bow  we  need  It. 

All  theee  fine  ectlTlUes  are  encouraging. 
On  curaof7  Inspection  they  might  seem  to 
represent  a  suSclently  strenuous  eSort. 
Howerer.  I  cannot  agree.  Nor.  I  am  tnxrt,  will 
moet  of  you.  The  present  reclamation 
atmoapberlc  water  reeourcea  program  and  all 
other  such  programs  can  operate  only  in 
terms  at  "the  preeent  state  ot  the  art."  As 
BeereUry  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  as  Chairman  of  the  Preeldent's 
Water  Beeourcee  Council.  I  salute  the  work- 
en  who  Have  brought  us  this  far  along  the 
road.  Bat  I  think  that  as  scientists  you 
most  agree  with  me  that  the  progrese  so 
far  represents  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
and  that  this  drop  may  disappear  by  evapo- 
transptratl(»  (to  borrow  one  of  your  terms) 
U  the  spigot  is  not  opened  much  further. 

Perhaps  the  moet  encouraging  signal  to  go 
ahwi  with  this  program  came  last  week  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  from  two  of  the  most 
highly  respected  scientific  organizations  in 
the  country  •  •  •  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Bclenoee.  Weather  modification  reports,  re- 
leased Independently  by  an  NS7  Commission 
snd  an  KAB  Panel  give  strong  endorsement 
to  axpuuUng  programs  in  weather  modlflca- 
ttoo.  The  National  Academy  pointed  out 
that  "to  be  successful,  the  national  program 
recommended  by  the  Panel  must  represent 
a  line  balance  between  unwarranted  opti- 
mism and  undue  skepticism.  There  is  an 
unpsrallelsd  opportunity  for  our  scientific 
oosamunlty  and  our  Federal  Oovemment  to 
dsmonstrsts  Imagination,  perception,  and 
wisdom  In  the  management  of  a  progrtim 
harlaK  both  intrinsic  scientific  Interest  and 
potantisUt  tsr-ranglng  socioeconomle  and 
poUttosl  eonsequsnoes." 

The  Special  Commission  for  the  Science 
r^nindatton  likewise  indicated  that  activities 
In  this  field  should  progress  at  a  rapidly  ez- 
P»Tt««<wg  rate.  The  Commission  recommended 
that  by  1*70  annual  Federal  funds  for  all 
wasthsr  modification  activities  should  be  in 
the  onlsr  of  $50  million  a  year.  The  report 
urges  that  Federal  agencies  undertake  those 
operational  aetlvltlas  required  for  effective 
discharge  of  their  particular  missions — sup- 
liieMHin  of  lightning  by  the  Forest  Service, 
fog  dispersion  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agen- 
cy, and  rainfall  augmentation  in  reservoir 
system  areas  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Stieh  agencies,  the  report  went  on, 
should  be  free  to  continue  and  support  such 
research  and  development  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  discharge  theee  missions. 

U  we  are  to  make  a  suceees  of  precipitation 
oontrOt.  as  I  believe  we  must,  we  have  no 
altamatlve  but  to  be  knowledgeable  of  the 
water  budget  of  the  atmosphere,  day-in  and 
day-out,  over  any  part  of  the  United  Statee. 
over  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  o9*t  this  entire 
conttnsnt  and  the  oceans  which  bound  it. 
In  planning  development  of  the  water  re- 
eourcee  ot  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  we  are 
taktng  Into  aooount  all  the  water  compo- 
nsnts  at  that  sorely  beeet  region — lu  reeer- 
volrs,  Irrlfatton  needs,  ground  water  levels, 
ilessHlni  plants,  recreation  usee,  effect  on 
flah  and  wildlife,  reclamation  of  sewage  ef- 
fluent, urban  demands,  industrial  recycling, 
eeoBflmles,  and  lagal  questions,  to  name  a 
few.  How  kmg  can  we  continue  to  neglect 
the  water  flowing  overhead?  The  increasing 
number  of  scientists  and  englneera  conduct- 
tog  weather  m^^ta«»t«n«  experiments  In  the 
region  teUa  us  the  time  Is  not  long.  I  hope 
yaaagrsa. 

We  have  spent  decades  building  a  gigantic 
plumMaff  systsm  for  the  water  we  can  catch 
hare  on  the  ground.  Ws  have  built  canals, 
aquaduels.  tnuHmoantam  dtranlon  tunnels, 
dams  and  nmmtn.  We  have  turned  rivers 
upalds  down  and  made  tttem  flow  backward 
to  suit  our  puiposss,  AU  this,  Z  might  add, 
has  bssB  at  aoms  axpsosa  to  the  manage- 
maat.    Xi  it  not  tima,  than,  that  w  bevui 


to  plan  also  for  aerial  distribution  via  the 
rivers  in  the  sky  as  part  of  this  total  sys- 
tem? Such  gigantic  international  water  dls- 
trlbutloD  systems  as  that  proposed  under  the 
title  "NAWAPA" — North  American  Water  and 
Power  Alliance — may  one  day  come  to  pass. 
But  one  must  ask :  What  would  be  the  feasi- 
bility EUid  expense  of  providing  for  some 
or  all  of  this  redistribution  by  using  water- 
ways in  the  air  In  addition  to  or  rather 
than    pipes   on    the   ground? 

We  know  enough  about  man's  ability  In 
problem-solving  to  ask  not  "Can  we  do  It?" 
but  rather,  "How  soon  can  we  do  It?" 

This  challenge  I  throw  directly  to  you. 
You  are  atmospheric  scientlsU  and  engi- 
neers. It  is  yoiir  responsibility,  Indeed  It  is 
your  obligation,  to  provide  the  necessary  In- 
formation. We  In  Washlngrton  are  part  of 
your  Government;  we  must  look  to  you. 
You  must  provide  the  leadership  to  make 
this  weather  management  feasible;  as  citi- 
zens you  m<ast  provide  the  pressures  that 
move  a  great  Nation  forward. 

Let  me  say,  in  closing,  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  welcomes  the  major  responsi- 
bility it  has  been  given  for  engineering  re- 
search and  development  in  the  field  of 
weather  modification,  a  program  which  long 
has  Interested  President  Johnson.  We  con- 
sider the  challenge  one  of  utmost  seriousness 
and  anticipate  even  greater  emphasis  on 
these  efforts.  Certainly  on  some  future  day 
we  will  achieve  worthwhile  control  of  the 
vast  water  resources  of  the  sky. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  WAR  ON 
'  POVERTY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  body  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  on  January  20,  1966,  out- 
lining an  Interesting  phase  of  President 
Joimson's  wsw  on  poverty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

WASaiNO  ON  POVXHTT  IN  JOHNSON'S  CLAN 

We  have  loet  count  of  the  number  of 
Johnson  tn-laws  who  are  getting  their  meal 
ticket  from  the  taxpayers,  but  the  latest  ex- 
ample oT  nepotism  is  extraordinarily  crude 
even  for  a  man  as  callous  as  Mr.  Johnson. 
His  brother-in-law.  Antonio  Taylor,  is  being 
given  a  winter  vacation  to  Jordan  as  a  $7S-a- 
day  ooQsultant  for  the  Oovernment's  foreign. 
aid  agency.  Last  summer  he  had  4  weeks  in 
Latin  America  on  a  similar  Junket. 

Taylor  runs  a  handicraft  shop  In  Santa  Pe 
and  is  credited  with  "terrific  know-how"  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Development. 
He  is  going  to  rubberneck  around  the  native 
bazaars  and  advise  the  merchants  how  better 
to  fieece  tourists.  He  will  also  Investigate 
native  products  suitable  for  export.  Inas- 
much  as  his  shop  trades  in  Imported  crafts, 
this  mission  wUl  be  helpful  to  his  business. 

Mr.  Johnson  Is  all  tears  for  the  poor,  but  we 
doubt  that  many  of  them  wiU  get  out  of  the 
cold  for  a  bit  of  tourism  in  warm  climes. 
But.  for  the  immediate  family,  the  war  on 
poverty  is  proving  a  fat  thing. 


WAR    ON    POVERTY    HELPINO 
AMERICAN  INDIANS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  some 
of  the  most  challenging  battlefields  In 
the  war  on  poverty  are  on  the  Indian 
reservations. 

There  is  still  abject  poverty  on  a  num- 
ber ot  them.  There  Is  also  hope  and 
Action. 

Indian  leadership  is  developing.  And 
(here  are  helping  hands  in  the  Office  of 


Economic  Opportunity,  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Aflfairs.  Perhaps  even  more  sig- 
nificantly, non-Indian  leaders  In  com- 
munities such  as  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  the 
churches  and  the  universities  are  doing 
more.  President  Johnson's  war  on  pov- 
erty is  starting  off  a  beneficial  chain  re- 
action. 

One  recent  issue  of  the  Great  Palls 
Tribune  indicates  some  of  the  progress 
that  is  being  made,  and  the  positive, 
forceful  attitude  of  a  distinguished  news- 
paper which  is  doing  its  part,  and  more, 
to  fulfill  the  word  of  the  prophet  who 
said: 

You  shall  not  harden  your  heart  or  shut 
your  hand  against  your  brother,  but  you 
shall  0|>en  your  hand  to  him.  and  lend  him 
sufllclent  for  his  need,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  two  articles 
and  an  editorial  from  the  January  24, 
1966,  issue  of  the  Great  Palls  Tribune: 
"Seven  Tribes  Represented  at  Course," 
"Cheyenne  Indians  To  TaJte  Course."  and 
"Pacts  Reveal  No  Need  for  Pessimism 
Concerning  War  on  Poverty  Financing." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  printed  at  this 
p(^t  in  the  Rkcord,  as  fellows: 

SSVKN    TUBBB   RSPacSXIfTV)  AT   COOKSE 

Two  representatives  from  each  of  the  seven 
Indian  reservations  In  Montana  will  attend 
an  8-week  course  In  community  action 
planning  starting  Wednesday  In  Missoula. 

The  University  of  Montana  won  a  contract 
worth  $37,237  for  the  program  as  a  sub- 
contractor to  three  other  universities.  The 
original  grant  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  went  to  the  University  of  Utah, 
University  of  South  Dakota,  and  Arizona 
State  University. 

William  H.  Fredrlcks,  State  coordinator 
for  the  anUpoverty  programs,  said  the  objec- 
tive of  the  training  is  to  develop  with  key 
Indians  a  knowledge  of  comjnunlty  action 
plans. 

"The  course  also  is  designed  to  help  the 
Indians  gain  confidence  in  themselves  to 
carry  out  community  planning  when  they 
return  home,"  Fredericks  said. 

Dr.  Lyal  Holder,  Washington,  D.C..  an  In- 
dian education  expert  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportvmlty.  will  conduct  the  course. 
Helping  will  be  Dr.  James  M.  Thrasher,  dean 
of  education. 

Fredericks  said  the  14  Indians  chosen  by 
the  tribes  to  attend  the  school  were  selected 
because  they  have  demonstrated  leadership 
in  other  Instances. 

CHxmrmc  Ikuans  To  Takx  Coursx 

Lams  Dxks. — Eighteen  residents  of  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation  will 
begin  a  24-week  clerical  training  course  at 
the  Busby  High  School  Monday. 

All  are  guaranteed  jobs  upon  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  course,  set  up  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  and 
Area  Redevelopment  Acts. 

It  Is  the  first  program  of  its  kind  od 
any  Indian  reservation,  according  to  Jobs 
Artlch<Aer,  superintendent. 

The  tralneee  will  get  a  weekly  allowance. 
They  must  be  over  18  years  old.  Almost  all 
are  30  or  under.  Some  are  school  dropouts 
but  at  least  half  have  completed  high  school. 

Not  all  are  Northern  Cheyennes.  or  even 
Indians,  though  10  are  tribal  members. 

They  will  learn  typing,  business  Kngllsb, 
si>elling.  filing,  business  arithmetic,  and  gen- 
eral office  procedures.  They  will  spend  an 
boiir  a  day  increasing  their  reading  speed. 

Kenneth  Nelson,  a  recent  graduate  ot 
Kastsm  MonUna  Oollegs  in  Billings,  wUl 
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teach  all  classes  except  one  to  be  handled 
by  a  remedial  reading  specialist. 


Facts  Rzveal  No  Need  fob  Pbssimisic  Con- 
ckRNiNO  Wak  on  Povxbtt  Fwancino 

The  note  of  pessimism  in  a  speech  Friday 
concerning  Montana's  war  on  poverty  struck 
us  as  strangely  at  odds  with  the  facts.  The 
Montana  coordinator  for  the  program,  Wil- 
liam H.  Fredrlcks.  of  Helena,  told  delegates 
from  five  cities  and  three  Indian  reserva- 
tions: "Funds  for  development  programs 
seem  to  be  In  short  supply  and  we  all  feel  the 
uncertainties  of  congressional  attitudes  as 
they  apply  to  the  antlpoverty  programs." 

It  is  our  opinion  not  all  Montanans  feel 
the  "uncertainties  of  congressional  atti- 
tudes" in  this  area  and  wonder  at  the  co- 
ordinator's dark  view  of  a  situation  which  a 
later  speaker  at  the  same  meeting  said  was 
looking  bright. 

Certainly  the  financing  of  last  year's  pro- 
gram would  not  substantiate  any  Jtistiflca- 
tlon  of  gloom. 

The  Associated  Press  in  a  summary  article 
January  2  pointed  out  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  pumped  about  (3  million  into 
Montana  through  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  matching  $160,000  of  State 
funds. 

Statistics  from  Fredrlcks'  own  office  gave 
the  breakdown  of  the  grants  as  $1,660,000 
for  10  Job  Corps  camps  In  the  State,  $788,682 
for  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  projects, 
$253,327  for  community  development  stud- 
ies, $252,616  for  the  single,  active  commu- 
nity project  and  $170,210  for  a  dozen  pre- 
school Head  Start  programs. 

Rumblings  In  Congress  at  the  opening  of 
the  second  session  indicate  that  the  escala- 
tion of  the  war  in  Vietnam  may  require  a 
cutdown  of  expenditures  in  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, but  we  know  of  no  official  act  that  at 
present  Indicates  a  drastic  cut  in  general. 

Should  a  cutdown  result  after  this  session. 
It  does  not  follow  that  a  shortage  of  funds 
should  result  in  relation  to  Montana,  even 
If  our  State  did  not  receive  the  same  bene- 
fits It  enjoyed  last  year  in  the  antlpoverty 
program. 

The  OEO  has  expressed  a  desire  for  appli- 
cations for  various  projects  to  be  submitted 
by  the  end  of  March,  indicating  It  expects 
continued  Federal  expenditures  in  1967. 

Opposing  Fredrlcks'  view  at  the  same 
meeting — the  second  of  its  kind  in  the  en- 
tire Nation — William  Shovell,  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  regional  community  action  program 
director,  stated  that  funds  are  amply  avail- 
able for  future  quality  projects. 

Shovell  added  that  the  OEO  had  delegated 
authority  to  regional  offices  such  as  his  to 
approve  applications  for  funds  to  expedite 
the  1967  program.  In  the  light  of  these  facts 
and  past  expenditures,  we  see  no  reason  to  be 
pessimistic  over  the  financing  of  antlpoverty 
programs  In  Montana.  In  fact,  the  opposite 
seems  to  us  likely,  if  our  State  indicates  the 
willingness,  initiative,  and  imagination  to 
come  up  with  quality  programs  to  help  the 
unfortunate  to  help  themselves. 


ROBERT  G.  THOMPSON 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
yesterday's  Washington  Daily  News  en- 
titled "Make  Room."  The  editorial  dis- 
cusses the  controversy  over  whether  the 
ashes  of  the  late  Robert  G.  Thompson 
should  be  burled  In  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  The  editors  of  the  paper  put 
the  matter  well  when  they  say  that  "to 
hate  and  harry  the  sinner  to  his  grave 
Is  hardly  in  the  American  tradition."  I 
asree  with  the  sentiments  which  the 
editors  express,  and  I  think  their  state- 


ment of  the  point  at  issue  is  most  perti- 
nent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Makk  Room 

"When  we  assumed  the  soldier,"  George 
Washington  wrote  to  some  worried  country- 
men In  1776,  "we  did  not  lay  aside  the 
citizen." 

These  words  are  now  carved  In  stone  on 
the  amphitheater  at  Arlington  Cemetery  and 
we've  always  assumed  that  they  meant  that 
this  country  did  not  make  Prussian  automa- 
tons of  its  soldiers,  but.  within  the  require- 
ments of  military  discipline,  treasured  and 
nourished  the  free  spirit  of  its  fighting  men 
and  endeavored  to  keep  their  Individual 
peculiarities  and  wonders  fresh  and  Intact 
against  the  day  when  they  would  return  to 
their  "private  stations  in  the  bosom  of  a  free, 
peaceful,  and  happy  country." 

So  we  thought. 

The  Defense  Department  yesterday  denied 
burial  In  Arlington  Cemetery  to  the  ashes 
of  the  late  Robert  O.  Thompson,  a  U.S.  Com- 
munist Party  official  who.  in  1949.  was  con- 
victed and  jailed  for  "conspiring  to  advocate 
the  violent  overthrow  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States." 

However.  6  years  before  his  fall  from  grace. 
Mr.  Thompson,  even  then  a  Communist,  serv- 
ing vrtth  the  32d  Infantry  Division  in  New 
Guinea,  was  awarded  this  Nation's  second 
highest  award,  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross,  for  extraordinary  heroism  in  leading 
an  assault  against  his  nation's  enemies. 

But  that  was  long  ago  and  In  another 
country.     Besides,  the  man  is  dead. 

A  number  of  Congressmen  and  veterans 
organizations  have  strongly  protested  that 
the  hallowed  earth  of  Arlington  would  some- 
how be  desecrated  If  what  remains  of  Mr. 
Thompson  were  to  be  buried  there.  The 
Pentagon,  with  the  apparent  blessings  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  now  agreed  to  lay 
aside  the  citizen,  along  with  his  unortho- 
dox— and.  to  some,  highly  dangerous — politi- 
cal views. 

Well,  we  learn  from  our  mistakes — and 
one  of  the  lessons  is  that  to  hate  and  harry 
the  sinner  to  his  grave  Is  hardly  in  the 
American  tradition.  That  pettiness  of  nature 
111  becomes  us. 

Not  all  the  men  who  rest  in  Arling^n  are 
saints.  (Hundreds  of  Confederate  soldiers 
who  fought  against  the  United  States  in  the 
Civil  War  are  burled  there,  along  with  at 
least  one  German  soldier  who  fought  with 
the  Nazis  in  World  War  n.)  They  were  hu- 
man beings,  good  and  bad.  strong  and  weak, 
brave  and  not  so  brave  at  all.  We  honor 
them  as  soldiers  nonetheless.  So.  too.  could 
it  have  been  with  citizen  Thompson. 


OMBUDSMAN 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Swedish  word  "ombudsman" 
has  become  a  part  of  our  E^ngllsh  vo- 
cabulary. Literally,  the  word  means 
simply  "one  who  represents  someone." 
But,  as  the  Scandinavians  know.  It 
means  a  whole  lot  more.  Today,  in  many 
nations  of  the  world,  the  concept  of 
"ombudsman"  means  a  guardian  of  the 
people's  rights  against  abuses  and  mal- 
functions by  government,  its  programs, 
and  Its  officials — a  sort  of  watchman  over 
the  law's  watchmen. 

Sweden  created  the  office  of  ombuds- 
man in  1809.  The  Swedish  Constitution 
says  that  the  ombudsman,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Parliament  and  pursuant 
to  its  Instructions,  should  "supervise  the 
observance  of  laws  and  statutes"  as  they 
may  be  applied  "by  the  courts  and  by 


public  offlciaJs  and  employees."  Since 
that  time,  this  ofBce  has  grown  in  stature, 
as  it  has  become  a  speedy  and  accessible 
means  for  citizens  to  obtain  redress 
against  unfair  actions  of  their  govern- 
ment. 

Indeed,  since  the  early  1800's.  other 
nations  have  established  the  office  of 
ombudsman,  namely,  Finland,  Denmark. 
Norway,  and  New  Zealand.  Just  re^ 
cently,  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
issued  a  white  paper  urging  the  Parlia- 
ment to  establish  a  similar  institution. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable talk  about  creating  this  office 
of  ombudsman  here  in  the  United  States. 
I  believe  it  is  too  early  to  say  if  such 
commissioner  of  complaints  would  work 
in  our  federal  sjstem;  we  do  not  know  all 
the  facts  about  this  office.  It  is  my 
intention  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure  to  hold  a  series  of  public  hear- 
ings on  the  advisability  of  creating  this 
office.  Only  after  we  have  thoroughly 
explored  all  aspects  of  this  concept  will 
we  be  in  any  position  to  introduce  legis- 
lation to  establish  an  American  ombuds- 
man. 

At  this  time,  however,  prior  to  these 
hearings  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  article  by 
Prof.  Walter  Gellhom,  the  distinguished 
Betts  professor  of  law  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article,  which  appeared  in  the  No- 
vember 1965  issue  of  the  Yale  Law 
Journal  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  SwBjrsH  JuuTii  iBOMBtneMAN 
(By  Walter  Gellhom) 

ROW    rr  ALL   BEGAN 

Much  of  the  Swedish  Constitution  of  1808 
has  been  forgotten;  its  delineation  of  royal 
powers  and  parliamentary  structure  has  little 
relevance  to  today's  realities.  But  the  office 
it  created,  that  of  the  justitieombudsman, 
has  lived  and  grown.  It  has  Inspired  similar 
establishments  in  Finland,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  New  Zealand,  and  has  added  the 
word  "ombudsman"  to  the  international  vo- 
cabulary.' 

When  in  1713.  Swedish  King  Charles  Xn 
appointed  a  representative,  an  ombudsman, 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  royal  officials  of  that 
day,  he  simply  responded  to  the  passing  mo- 
ment's need.  He  was  bogged  down  in  seem- 
ingly endless  campaigns  at  the  head  of  his 
army  and  in  diplomatic  negotiations  that 
followed  them.  And  so,  very  possibly  ig- 
norant that  an  overly  occupied  Russian  mon- 
arch had  previously  done  the  very  same 
thing,  he  sensibly  commissioned  a  trusted 
subordinate  to  scrutinize  the  conduct  of  the 
tax  gatherers,  the  judges,  and  the  few  other 


>  Historians,  Intent  upon  demonstrating 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun, 
have  sometimes  discemeil  resemblances  be- 
tween the  ombudsman  and  the  Roman  trib- 
une of  the  pec^le.  the  censors  in  17th  cen- 
tury American  Colonies,  or  even  the  Control 
Yuan  that  functioned  In  China  during  the 
Han  Dynasty,  206  B.C.-AJ3.  230.  See,  ej., 
W.  Haller,  Der  Swedische  Justitieombudsman 
16-27  (1964).  But  the  19th  century  Swedes 
who  created  their  ombudsman  were  prob<tbly 
not  antiquarians,  nor  have  the  later  creators 
of  ombudsmen  looked  farther  than  Sweden 
for  Inspiration. 
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Iaw  Mbnlnistrktera  who  kctod  In  hla  njune 

M   hOOM. 

What  had  bagan  m  a  tamporair  expadlent 
bf  ttf  a  p«nnaii«nt  elemant  of  admlnlatra- 
tkm.  undOT  the  title  ot  Chancellor  of  Justice. 
A  oantury  paaaed.  The  fortune*  of  the  mon- 
arehy  ebbed  and  then  again  grew  large, 
but  at  last  royal  government  waa  bridled 
and  Sweden  took  hesitant  step*  toward  rep- 
reaentatlTe  democracy.  Nothing  would  do 
then  but  that  the  Parliament  ahould  have 
Its  own  orancer  of  admlnlatratlve  behavior. 
Tba  king  had  hla  man;  let  Parllacient  have 
Ita  man  too,  as  a  safeguard  against  royal 
ofBoers'  disregard  of  law.  In  1809  a  consti- 
tution, hastily  oompoeed  during  a  period  of 
domestic  and  International  strife,  defined 
naw  ralatlonahipa  between  monarch  and  aub- 
jaets.  Among  other  things,  it  provided  for 
a  watchman  over  the  law's  watchmen  who, 
unUke  the  already  existing  King's  Inapector. 
would  report  his  discoveries  to  Parliament. 

Tet,  despite  the  antiquity  of  the  office 
and  tba  present  enthusiasm  for  the  ideas 
that  underlie  It,  the  scope  of  the  Swedish 
ombudsman's  power  and  his  means  of  em- 
ploying It  are  Inadequately  understood 
abroad.  Foreign  discussions  have  sometimes 
■o  romaatldaed  this  highly  worthy  Swedish 
goTemmeatal  Institution  that  a  fresh  look 
at  actuality  may  now  be  useful. 

awttaji's  oovnuTMrNTAi.  ststxm 
In  order  to  undvstand  the  role  of  Sweden's 
ombudsman,  one  must  first  understand  the 
Swedlah  governmental  structure  as  a  whole. 
It  UtUe  resemble*  that  of  other  20th  century 
ooactttutlonal  monarchies  with  which  West- 
em  Jurists  are  familiar.  A  country  about  the 
slM  of  Oall/omla  with  less  than  half  of  Call- 
fORila'a  population  governs  itself  admirably 
by  means  deemed  outmoded  elsewhere. 

The  Swedish  king  no  longer  exercises  po- 
litical power,  though.  In  form,  all  Important 
govsnunsntal  decisions  are  hla.  The  de- 
cisions he  purports  to  make  are  in  fact  those 
of  the  17  Councillors  of  State  who  are  gen- 
erally characterized  as  Cabinet  Ministers 
(In  truth  only  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Foreign  Minister  oOclally  bear  a  ministerial 
title) .  Ministers,  chosen  by  the  Prime  Mln- 
Istar  alone,  need  not  be  members  of  the 
Parllamsnt,  though  all  are  entitled  to  ad- 
drssa  It.  Most  importantly  for  purposes  of 
ths  prsssnt  dlsetiaslon,  ministers  do  not  head 
large  administrative  departmenu  for  whoee 
funetkmliiff  they  bear  ultimate  responslbUlty. 
MlxUatrlas  an  anall  bodies,  rarely  with  as 
many  as  a  bundisd  employees  Including  the 
UmUast  darleal  and  custodial  personnel. 
Their  function  Is  not  so  much  to  administer 
as  to  plan.  They  prepare  government  bills 
and  budgetary  proposals,  they  promulgate 
rsgulattOBS  when  spedflcally  empowered  by 
Parliament,  they  lasus  directives  that  may 
gulds  but  do  not  necessarily  command  ad- 
ministrators,' they  allocate  funds  and  make 
appotntmsDU.  and  thay  entertain  appeals 
that,  In  some  classes  of  administrative 
mattsrs  dsscrlbed  below,  may  be  addressed 
to  the  King.  Action  on  theee  appeals  is  taken 
nominally  by  the  Xing  In  Council,  but  the 
coUscttve  decision  la  almost  Invariably  a 
routine  confirmation  of  a  minister's  Judg- 
ment, for  the  weekly  session  of  the  King  In 
Council  disposes  of  literally  hundreds  of 
matters  within  perhaps  half  an  hour.  Im- 
portaat  issues  are  of  courae  dealt  with  by 
more  Istsmly  Intra-Cablnet  discussions,  as 
well  as  by  searching  ooiMUltatlons  between 
mlnlstsrtal  olBclals  and  others  whoee  expert 
oplnloDS  or  Intsreetcd  views  may  be  relevent. 
The  stgnlflcant  point  to  note  her*  la,  simply, 
that  aniapt  for  the  Foreign  Office.  mlnUtries 
are  not  themselves  administrative  bodies,  nor 
in  any  ImmedUte  sense  responsible  for  ad- 
mass N.  HsrUtB.  "Swedish  AdmlnlstraUve 
Law:  Socos  Characteristic  Features,"  8 
BoHML  8tud.  in  Usw  10,  BS-M.  100  (1M0). 
And  compare  F.  Schmidt  and  8.  StrOmholm. 
1  Values  In  Modem  Sweden  28-30  (1904). 


ministration  by  others,  though  they  assuredly 
Influence  administration  by  deciding  appeals. 
The  Cabinet  or  an  Individual  minister  may 
occasionally  be  under  political  fire  for  acts  of 
administrative  bodies  structurally  subordi- 
nate to  him  Isecause  their  budgets  pass 
throvigh  his  ministry  and  appeals  from  them 
to  the  King  are  considered  by  him;  but  when 
this  occurs,  a  minister  may  hunt  with  the 
hounds,  Joining  in  verbally  castigating  the 
administrators  or  promising  to  investigate 
them. 

As  for  Parliament,  its  two  Chambers  must 
approve  and  may  amend  proposals  submitted 
by  the  Oovernment — that  Is,  by  the  Cabinet. 
Its  383  members — among  whom  are  many 
local  officials,  a  number  of  teachers,  a  few 
civil  servants,  and  a  handful  of  lawyers — 
may  themselves  Initiate  prop>osaIs  only  diir- 
Ing  the  first  15  days  of  each  annual  session. 
Parliament  does  not  investigate  individual 
administrators  or  the  conduct  of  public  ad- 
ministration In  general;  the  Constitution, 
Indeed,  actually  forbids  parliamentary  con- 
sideration of  specific  administrative  acts, 
though  discussion  of  general  principles  is 
pormlsslble.'  As  a  result  of  such  a  discus- 
sion. Parliament  does  at  times  request  a 
ministry  (or  a  ministry  can  decide  on  Its 
own  Initiative)  to  create  a  "contunission"  to 
oojislder  problems  that  may  call  for  new 
legislation.  Members  of  Parliament  may 
serve  on  a  conamlsslon  of  Inquiry,  along  with 
specialists  drawn  from  any  source,  the  secre- 
tariat being  provided  by  the  suitable  min- 
istry. Commissions,  let  it  be  stressed,  are 
not  primarily  investigators  or  critics  of  the 
past.  They  are  students  of  what  should  be 
done  in  the  future  by  general  legislation. 
A  conunisslon  report,  when  presented  (prob- 
ably after  several  years  of  deliberation),  Is 
circulated  by  the  ministry  for  comment  by 
all  concerned.  The  report  and  the  reactions 
to  it  may  shape  a  later  Oovernment  bill. 
TTie  work  of  a  Swedish  commission  rarely 
resembles  American  congressional  Investiga- 
tions which,  while  nominally  in  aid  of  legis- 
lative understanding,  are  more  often  than 
not  thinly  veiled  assaults  up>on  administra- 
tion of  laws  already  In  force. 

If,  then,  Swedish  public  administration 
Is  subject  to  scant  ministerial  or  parlia- 
mentary control,  where  does  supervisory 
power  lie?  For  a  foreigner  unattuned  to  the 
unwritten  subtleties  of  Swedish  Oovernment, 
that  question  Is  extremely  difficult  to  answer. 
One  Is  tempted  to  say  outright  that  super- 
visory power  is  nonexistent,  each  official 
being  answerable  only  to  the  law  and  his 
own  conscience  rather  than  to  some  higher 
official.  No  doubt  that  answer  would  ignore 
the  realities  of  human  relationshlpe,  for  most 
persons  find  life  easier  when  they  follow 
orders  than  when  they  assert  independence. 
Nevertheless,  to  a  degree  far  beyond  the 
generally  accepted  concepts  of  modern  ad- 
ministration, a  Swedish  official  Is  bound  to 
apply  sUtutory  law  as  he  alone  believes  It 
demands.  If  his  belief  differs  from  othera. 
his  is  the  one  that  counts.  In  some  fields, 
however,  Parliament  empowers  the  King 
(that  Is,  the  King's  ministers)  to  prescribe 
how  statutes  should  be  Interpreted;  thus 
uniformity  may  be  nurtured. 

In  structure  much  of  the  responsibility 
for  carrying  out  the  commands  of  statutes 
ami  the  Cabinet  policies  that  sometimes 
elabcarate   them   has  been   laid   on   "central 


•Article  90  of  the  SwedUh  Constitution 
provides  In  part  that  "matters  relating  to  the 
appointment  and  removal  of  officials,  the  de- 
clalona.  resolutions,  and  Judgments  of  the 
executive  or  Judicial  authorities  •  •  •  shall 
In  no  case  or  manner  be  subject  to  consid- 
eration or  Investigation  by  the  Riksdag,  Its 
chambers  or  commltteee.  except  as  literally 
prescribed  In  the  fundamental  laws." 

Compare  S.  jagersklOld.  "The  Swedlah 
Constitution:  A  Survey,"  68  J.  Indian  L. 
Inst.  1.  S,  17  (1B63). 
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administrative  boards,"  each  dealing  with  an 
Indicated  field — as,  for  example,  social  wel- 
fare, prisons,  health,  housing,  social  insur- 
ance, forestry,  fisheries  and  agrlctilture. 
Each  board  has  at  its  head  a  director  general, 
appointed  by  the  Cabinet  for  a  term  of 
years  or  for  life;  the  board  members  are  full- 
time  senior  officials,  sometimes  with  the 
addition  of  part-time  representatives  of 
special  interest  groups.  When  boards  have 
overlapping  concerns  (as  might  occur,  for 
instance,  in  connection  with  forestry  and 
agriculture) ,  they  are  expected  to  cooper- 
ate; no  ministry  can  make  them  do  so.  The 
boards  do  not,  however,  have  direct  access 
to  Parliament.  Their  budgetary  demands 
come  under  ministerial  scrutiny,  as  do  their 
recommendations  of  new  substantive  legis- 
lation. So  a  strong  measure  of  political  con- 
trol remains,  for  the  boards  are  not  free  to 
make  their  own  grand  designs.  Moreover, 
as  has  already  been  suggested,  individual 
decisions  of  central  boards  may  as  a  rule  be 
appealed  to  the  King  in  Council,  so  that  a 
nUnistry  may  occasionally  upeet  a  board's 
Judgment  In  a  particular  case.  Reversal  of 
a  board's  action  In  one  case  does  not,  how- 
ever, bind  its  behavior  In  the  next,  for  the 
board  remains  dutybound  to  obey  the  law 
(as  It  conceives  the  law  to  be)  Instead  of 
obeying  the  Minister.  One  may  Bupp>08e, 
realistically,  that  no  official  enjoys  being  re- 
versed on  appeal,  so  that  reversals  do  no 
doubt  shape  futiire  decisions  in  fact.  More- 
over, a  rebellious  or  opinionated  official  Is 
unlikely  to  be  promoted  rapidly,  so  here 
again  the  realities  of  life  make  for  consider- 
able uniformity  of  decUlon  despite  the  of- 
ficers' seeming  freedom  from  ministerial 
control.  In  short,  a  Minister  may  poesess  a 
substantial  measure  of  informal  authority 
beyond  what  appears  on  the  pages  of  law 
books. 

Theoretically,  a  central  board's  independ- 
ence is  shared  by  the  board's  subordinates. 
An  underling  who  thinks  the  law  la  on  his 
side  may  disregard  a  contrary  view  In  supe- 
rior quarters.  If  lie  does  so,  his  superior  may 
detest  him,  but  may  not  discipline  him 
severely.*  The  serious  punishment  of  all  but 
the  most  minor  civil  servants — and  especially 
the  ultimate  punishment,  removal  from  of- 
fice— la  left  largely  In  the  hands  of  courts 
of  law.  An  official  may  thus  be  penalized  for 
wrongdoing,  but,  for  practical  piuposes,  only 
by  a  Judicial  decree  after  a  formal  trial  and 
not  by  the  methods  of  personnel  adntilnistra- 
tlon  ordinarily  utilized  by  sizable  organi- 
zations.' 
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♦  A  1964  case  Involving  the  central  admin- 
istration of  the  Swedish  prison  system  sug- 
gests how  dlfficvUt  it  Is  to  centralize  admin- 
istrative responsibility.  The  governor  of  a 
prison  ordered  an  assistant  to  assume  certain 
duties.  The  assistant  refused.  The  gover- 
nor then  asked  the  legal  division  of  the  pris- 
ons administration  whether  he  could  disci- 
pline the  assistant  in  some  way.  The  legal 
division  Instructed  him  not  to  do  this  be- 
cause, among  other  things,  the  disobeyed  or- 
der had  not  been  In  writing.  The  prl.son 
governor  then  complained  to  the  ombuds- 
man that  the  central  administration  was  not 
doing  its  duty.  The  ombudf^man  proceeded 
to  investigate  this  complaint  by  a  subordi- 
nate official  that  his  superiors  would  not 
support  him  against  one  of  hla  own  subordi- 
nates. 

'See  S.  Jagerskittld,  "Swedish  SUte  Offi- 
cials and  Their  Position  under  Public  Law 
and  Labor  Law,"  4  Scand.  Stud.  In  Law  103 
( 1960 ) .  A  superior's  imposition  of  an  admin- 
istrative disciplinary  measure  (such  as 
transfer  to  a  new  assignment)  is  subject  to 
de  novo  review  by  the  Supreme  Administra- 
tive Court.  In  1963  the  Court  received  28 
cases  of  that  kind  for  review.  Sweden  has 
some  180,000  civil  servants  and  officials,  and 
additional  thousands  of  public  employees  ol 
other  grades. 


What  has  been  said  about  civil  adminis- 
tration Is  true,  equally,  of  Judicial  admin- 
istration In  all  Its  ramifications.  Judges  are 
not  hierarchically  organized  so  that  the  de- 
cisions of  a  higher  tribunal  control  the  work 
of  the  lesser  courts.  Each  Judge  applies  the 
law  as  he  sees  It.  He  may  of  course  be  In- 
fluenced by  the  reasoning  of  other  Jurists 
whom  he  reajsects.  He  nevertheless  remains 
free  to  determine  whom  he  does  respect,  and 
how  strongly.  He  and  he  alone  is  respHjnsible 
for  the  correctness  of  his  Judgments. 

Similarly,  each  public  prosecutor  must  do 
his  duty  according  to  the  law.  True,  a  su- 
preme prosecutor  sits  in  Stockholm,  attempt- 
ing to  harmonize  the  actions  taken  by  prose- 
cutors throughout  the  nation.  But  he  is 
more  counselor  than  conunander.  The  law 
gives  the  orders. 

How,  one  may  well  ask.  can  this  individual- 
istic system  of  public  administration,  per- 
haps well  suited  to  a  day  when  communities 
were  scattered,  communications  were  slow, 
and  problems  were  few,  meet  the  needs  of  a 
highly  organized  society?  In  part  It  does  so 
simply  because  the  individuals  within  the 
system  are  well  educated,  conscientious,  and 
uplifted  by  professional  morale;  Sweden  has 
long  had  a  thoroughly  Justified  pride  In  its 
able  and  honorable  public  servants.'  Fur- 
thermore, for  all  the  folklore  about  "the 
stubborn  Swede,"  willful  adherence  to  opin- 
ion Is  not  commonplace  among  officials;  they 
seek  consensus  rather  than  dissent  and  are 
therefore  receptive  to  other  officials'  views 
even  when  not,  in  theory,  forced  to  accept 
them.  Thirdly,  to  a  degree  far  beyond  the 
usual.  Swedish  officials  function  In  the  pro- 
verbial goldfish  bowl.  Their  files  are,  with 
stated  exceptions,  op>en  to  the  press  and  the 
public  at  large,  so  that  reckless  or  too  highly 
personalized  patterns  of  action  can  perhaps 
be  discerned  and  criticized  more  readily  than 
in  other  countries;  even  i>apers  bearing  upon 
matters  still  under  consideration  are  avail- 
able to  inquirers."  Fourthly,  since  each  of- 
ficial must  apply  the  law  as  he  understands 
It,  care  is  taken  to  draft  statutes  that  cannot 
admit  of  many  diverse  readings,  and  the 
legislative  history  of  each  bill  is  carefully 
compiled  so  that  doubts  will  not  later  arise 
about  the  Intended  purposes  of  a  new  law; 
explicit  .statutory  detail  reduces  the  area  of 
administrative  choice  and  thus  the  risk  of 
administrative  aberration,  but,  perhaps  off- 
setting this  virtue,  it  increases  the  admin- 
istrative rigidity  sometimes  denounced  as 
"bureaucratic  inflexibility."  Fifthly,  statutes 
sometimes  explicitly  authorize  the  Issuance 
of  regulations  or  general  instructions  that 
win  diminish  the  range  of  individual  officials' 
choice.  Finally,  individual  administrators' 
Judgments  are,  In  varying  degrees,  subject  to 
review  by  others,  first  within  their  own  official 


'  As  has  occiured  In  many  other  countries, 
however,  Sweden  now  faces  a  real  risk  that 
talents  needed  in  ita  public  service  will  be 
drained  off  by  other  respectable  and  more 
remunerative  callings.  In  times  pyaet  officials 
were  compensated  highly  not  only  In  esteem 
but  also  In  salary.  The  respect  given  them 
rem.ilns  high,  but  not  their  income.  Since 
1900  the  real  income  of  workers  in  Indxistry 
has  Increased  about  250  percent;  that  of 
agricultural  workers  nearly  400  percent.  The 
median  real  Income  of  salaried  employees  has 
risen  proportionately.  During  that  same 
period  the  real  Income  level  of  civil  servants 
has  remained  stationary,  so  that,  relatively 
to  others,  the  financial  position  of  public 
officers  has  been  declining.  The  possible 
impact  of  this  decline  upon  the  prestige  of 
the  civil  service  cannot  be  wholly  Ignored. 

■  For  effective  discussion  of  the  scope  of 
the  publicity  principle  and  Its  application, 
see  N.  Herlltz,  "Publicity  of  Official  Docu- 
ments In  Sweden,"  1958  Public  Law  60;  H. 
Blix.  "A  Pattern  of  Effective  Protection:  The 
Ombudsman,"  11  How.  L.J.  386.  387-89 
(1965). 


establishment  (such  as  a  central  administra- 
tive board)  and  then  by  appeal  to  the  King, 
that  Is,  to  the  cognizant  minister. 

When  the  volume  of  appeals  became  too 
great  for  effective  consideration,  Sweden  in 
1909  created  a  Supreme  Administrative  Court 
to  which  certain  classes  of  cases  (prepon- 
derantly those  Involving  taxation)  now  go 
Instead  of  to  the  King  In  Council.'  The 
Supreme  Administrative  Oaurt  has  all  the 
powers.  In  respect  of  the  cases  It  Is  given  to 
decide,  that  were  formerly  exercised  by  the 
King  In  Council;  It  can  concern  Itself  with 
Issues  of  discretion  as  well  as  legality  and 
can  enter  the  finally  dlspoeltlvo  orders  it 
deems  correct."  A  separate  Supreme  Court 
for  Social  Insurance  has  similarly  taken  over 
the  final  power  to  consider  appeals  from 
administrative  Judgments  In  its  field.  While 
a  decision  by  one  of  these  high  administra- 
tive organs  disposes  only  of  the  Immediate 
case,  the  tribunals  are  so  greatly  respected 
that,  without  formally  recognizing  the  doc- 
trine of  stare  decisis,  administrators  do  in 
fact  pay  great  attention  to  their  well-in- 
dexed volumee  of  Judgments  rendered. 

As  for  the  ordinary  courts  of  law,  they  have 
power  to  apply  the  penal  law  to  administra- 
tors— and  nothing  more.  They  cannot  com- 
mand an  official  to  do  an  act,  nor  restrain 
its  being  done.  They  cannot  Issue  declaratory 
orders  that  constitute  authoritative  Interpre- 
tations of  applicable  law.  They  have  no  role 
to  play.  In  short.  In  securing  sound  admin- 
istration or  in  forestalling  bad  administra- 
tion. They  can  only  punish  an  admin- 
istrator for  having  violated  the  law. 

That  power,  however,  is  broader  than  it 
seems,  for  in  Sweden  an  official  commits  the 
crime  of  "breach  of  duty"  If  through  "negli- 
gence, imprudence,  or  unsklllfulness"  he  falls 
to  act  in  the  manner  required  by  a  statute, 
a  valid  regulation  or  direction,  or  "the  nature 
of  his  office"; '«  and  the  court,  when  it  finds 
the  crime  of  negligence  or  Incompetence  to 
have  been  committed,  may  punish  it  by  fin- 
ing. Imprisoning,  suspending,  or  dismissing 
the  sinning  civil  servant." 


»B.  Lagergren,  "Le  Consell  d'Etat  de 
SuMe,"  15  Int.  Rev.  Admin.  Be.  22  (1949). 
And  see  also  N.  Herlltz,  "Swedish  Administra- 
tive Law,"  3  Scand.  Studies  In  Law  89,  96-99, 
104-07  (1959). 

•  The  Supreme  Admlnlstxative  Court  has  16 
members  who  sit  In  3  divisions,  handling 
more  than  4,000  cases  annually.  The  nature 
of  Its  work  Is  revealed  by  the  following  sta- 
tistics culled  from  recent  annual  reports: 

Activity  primarily  Cases  decided 

concerned  1962  1963 

Agriculture 36  40 

Communications 1,790  1,616 

Cultvire  and 

education 69  63 

Defense 2  4 

Finance 1.828  1,746 

Interior 282  376 

Justice 316  140 

Public  employment-.  34  20 

Social  welfare 284  800 

Trade 21  69 

Total 4,360  4,273 

The  backlog  of  undecided  cases  rose  from 
6.571  In  1961  to  7,127  In  1963.  Of  the  un- 
decided cases  as  of  the  end  of  1963,  5,796  in- 
volved tax  matters,  which  provide  the  bulk 
of  the  business  now  flowing  into  the  court. 

An  Administrative  <X)urt  of  Appeals  Ini- 
tially considers  appeals  In  certain  classes  of 
cases  having  to  do  with  public  finances,  in- 
cluding tax  controversies  which  are  further 
appealable  to  the  Supreme  Administrative 
Court. 

»» Swedish  Penal  Code,  ch.  20,  {  4. 

"  A  civil  servant  may  also  be  required  to 
pay  damages  to  a  private  person  he  has  In- 
jured; but  a  suit  for  damages  cannot  be 
privately  Initiated  against  a  higher  civil  ser- 


The  Judges  themselves,  it  may  now  be  re- 
marked, are  also  civil  servants,  subject  like 
the  rest  to  being  prosecuted  for  careless- 
ness and  ignorance  without  more.  Lower  lev- 
el civil  servants  may  be  prosecuted  in  courts 
of  first  Instance.  The  Judges  of  those  courts, 
along  with  superior  civil  servants  and  the 
heads  of  moet  central  administrative  boards, 
are  triable  before  a  court  of  appeals.  Ap- 
peals court  Judges  and  the  heads  of  a  few 
central  administrative  boiwds  are  triable  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court.  Ministers  and 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  the  Su- 
preme Administrative  Court  are  triable  only 
before  a  Special  Court  of  Imp>eachment. 
which  fortunately  has  had  no  occasion  to 
convene  for  well  over  a  century." 

In  a  technical  sense  the  ombudsman  fits 
into  this  system  of  individual  Instead  of  In- 
stitutional responsibility  simply  as  a  prose- 
cutor who  can  proceed  against  official  wrong- 
doers (or  nondoers)  before  the  tribunals 
authorized  to  mete  out  punishment.  The 
technicalities  of  the  ombudsman's  power  do 
not.   however,   describe   Its   actualities. 

THE    SELBCnON    OF    THE    OMBUDSMAN 

The  Swedish  Constitution  declares  simply 
that  the  ombudsman  should  be  a  person  of 
"known  legal  ability  and  outstanding  In- 
tegrity."" He  U  chosen  by  48  electors;  34 
from  each  Chamber  of  the  Parliament,  them- 
selves reflecting  the  proportional  strength 
of  the  political  parties  in  that  Chamber. 
The  electors  have  only  15  days  In  which  to 
agree  upon  their  choice.  Because  this  leaves 
little  time  for  exploration  and  discussion,  at 
least  preliminary  canvassing  of  possibilities 
has  sometimes  been  undertaken  by  the  party 
leaders.  As  a  matter  of  tradition,  however, 
partisan  considerations  rarely  weigh  heavily. 
Prom  the  earliest  days  of  the  office  the  om- 
budsmen have  usually  been  drawn  from  the 
Judiciary.  Neither  the  press  nor  the  citi- 
zenry seems  to  have  taken  much  interest  in 
past  elections  or  speculated  about  possible 
future  candidates.  Those  finally  chosen 
have  had  solid  professional  capabiiities  that 
were  unlikely  to  have  been  noticed  by  the 
public  at  large;  as  one  parliamentary  leader 
put  it,  "The  man  we  select  does  not  lend 
distinction  to  the  office;  the  office  distin- 
guishes him."  The  ombudsman  now  in 
office,  Alfred  Bexellus,  had  been  a  member 
of  the  career  Judiciary  for  34  years  and  had 
served  as  deputy  ombudsman  before  being 
elected  to  his  present  post.'* 


vant  or  against  a  Judge.  Only  if  the  com- 
petent public  prosecutor  supports  the  claim 
against  such  an  official  can  the  poesiblllty  of 
assessing  damages  be  considered.  Compare 
S.  D.  Andertnan,  "The  Swedish  JustiUeom- 
budaman,"  11  Am.  J.  Comp.  L.  226,  228 
(1962)  :  "The  statutory  coverage  Is  so  broad 
that  were  citizens  left  free  with  this  weapon, 
the  resulting  harassment  of  public  officials 
would  unduly  limit  their  effectiveness  In  of- 
fice." 

A  private  civil  action  for  damages  can,  how- 
ever be  maintained  against  a  lower  civil 
servant  even  If  the  public  prosecutor  has 
declined  to  prosecute,  having  found  no  breach 
of  duty.  Civil  suits  of  that  nature  are  said  to 
be  extremely  rare;  for  practical  purpose*  one 
may  conclude  that  the  possibility  of  private 
redress  hinges  on  the  public  prosecutor's  ap- 
praisal of  the  action  or  non-action  which 
allegedly  caused  the  injury. 

"See  6.  J&gersklOld,  "The  Swedish  Con- 
stitution: A  Survey,"  6  J  Indian  L.  Inst.  1,  9 
(1963). 

^  Art.  06.  In  an  official  English  translation 
by  Sarah  V.  Thorelll.  The  Constitution  of 
Sweden  (1954). 

"  The  deputy  ombudsman  is  chosen  in  the 
same  manner  as  Is  the  ombudsman  himself. 
He  is  answerable  directly  to  Parliament 
rather  than  to  the  ombudsman.  In  the  orig- 
inal conception  of  the  ofllce  the  Deputy  was 
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Tba  ombudouui't  Ursa  of  office  U  4  ya«n. 
Hia  HiUry  eqvftla  tb«t  of  a  Supreme  Court 
Judce.  ParlUment  may  remote  an  ombude- 
Bum  during  hie  term,  thoucb  It  bae  never 
dooa  eo.  BMlecttoo  ia  poeetble.  tbougb  serv- 
lee  beycod  tbree  tcrma  (that  la.  12  yeare)  U 
highly  uiUlkaly.  An  om  bud  am  an  who  la  not 
reelected  when  hie  term  expiree  may  reaume 
hla  preHoua  cmreer  or  may  chooee  to  be 
penaloned. 

So  far  aa  can  humanly  be  achieved,  the 
Swedlah  eyatem  immunlaea  an  ombudsman 
•galnat  the  poUtlcal  preeeures  of  the  day. 
He  ^^^  abeolutly  no  reeponalbUlty  to  the 
OoTcmment  (the  Cabinet)  or  to  any  of  Ite 
elementa.  He  rvporta  annually  to  Parlia- 
ment. Hla  p«rllamentary  relatlonahlpe  are 
with  tlM  Tint  Law  Ooounlttee,  which  hap- 
pene  to'be  under  the  chalrmanablp  of  an 
oppoeltlbn  member."  Such  eomplalnta  aa 
mar  be  ■rtilieeeoil  to  Parliament  ooncemlng 
the  ombudaman'a  work  are  channeled  to  that 
oooimittee.  It  may  queetlon  the  ombuds- 
man but  In  recent  tlmee  has  apparently  had 
no  oceaalon  to  carry  on  any  further  dle- 
cuaslon.  The  annual  report  la  reviewed  by 
the  committee — or,  perhaps  more  accurately. 
by  ttie  committee's  secretary,  usually  a 
youthful  Judge  on  temporary  aselgnment. 
BCemberv  may  criticise  the  ombudsmsm's  past 
decisions  or  the  general  direction  of  his 
work,  and  these  criticisms  may  possibly  In- 
fluence futoi*  aetlyltlea,  but  the  ombudsman 
and  mamben  of  the  ccnunlttee  Join  in  as- 
serting unequtTocally  tbat  at  no  time,  di- 
rectly <x  indirectly,  has  a  parliamentarian 
sought  to  Influence  work  In  progrese. 

The  leader  of  an  oppoeltlon  party  has 
privately  eommaated  that  the  Oovemment 
needs  oo  special  mechanisms  for  conbnlUng 
ui  ombudsman  becauae,  be  saya.  the  persons 
Who  a>«  chosen  to  be  ombudsmen  "can  be 
counted  on  not  to  rock  the  boat.  They  all 
bave  pretty  much  the  same  outlook  as  the 
Ministers,  they  understand  one  another  with- 
out having  to  eend  blueprints,  and  they 
aren't  likely  to  try  to  make  a  lot  of  trou- 
ble for  one  another.  After  he  has  been 
around  for  a  while,  an  ombudaman  becomes 
Oovemment-mlnded."  In  support  of  bis 
thesis  he  remarks  that  no  ombudsman  has 
brought  to  light  a  single  major  scandal  dur- 
ing the  30-odd  years  of  virtually  continuous 
Social  Democratic  control  over  the  Oovem- 
ment.** So  long  a  rule,  In  his  opinion,  would 
certainly   have   produced    skeletons    that    a 


diligent  searcher  might  have  found  hidden 
In  political  closets. .  When  asked  to  comment 
on  this  remark.  Ombudsman  Bexellus  an- 
swered sharply:  "This  ofllce  has  had  no  part 
In  cleaning  up  large-scale  corruption,  in  pul>- 
llc  administration  because,  fortunately.  It 
has  not  existed.  If  we  had  any  reason  to 
suspect  It,  nothing  at  all  would  stand  in  the 
way  of  our  investigation."  "  His  confidence 
is  widely  shared  by  Swedes.  Aa  an  admirer 
baa  put  it,  "The  importance  of  the  offlce  can- 
not be  measured  by  the  scandals  It  has  re- 
vealed but  rather  by  the  absence  of  any  major 
scandals."  >* 

THX    OUBUVSMAH'B    POVITZX 

The  ombudsman  Is  by  no  means  a  super- 
administrator,  empowered  to  overturn  every 
error  and  to  produce  correct  answers  to  all 
the  dUBcult  questions  modern  govenunent 
confronts.  The  Constitution  (art.  06)  says 
simply  that,  as  a  representative  of  the  Par- 
liament and  pursuant  to  Its  Instructions,  he 
should  "supervise  the  observance  of  laws  and 
sUtutee"  as  they  may  be  applied  "by  the 
courts  and  by  public  officials  and  employ- 
eee."  ■»  Supervision,  as  Parliament's  Instruc- 
tions make  clear,  does  not  include  control 
over  what  Judges  or  administrators  do.  The 
ombudaman  gives  no  orders.  He  cannot  re- 
verse a  decision  he  deems  improper;  he  can- 
not even  direct  the  reopening  of  a  case  or  the 
reconsideration  of  a  Judgment  by  the  officials 
who  rendered  It.  What  he  can  do,  primarily, 
is  prosecute  an  official  he  believes  to  be  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  "breach  of  duty."  marked  by 
the  official's  nonobservance  of  statutory 
cconmands  because  he  was  careless,  impru- 
dent, or  unskillful.*  Similarly,  he  can  com- 
mence disciplinary  proceedings  leading  to  a 
rebuke,  a  fine,  a  suspension,  or  removal  from 
office. 

In  aid  of  thoee  {jowers  the  ombudsman  has 
practically  unlimited  access  to  official  files 
and  records;  he  may  call  on  any  official  for  an 
explanation  of  his  acts;  he  may  demand  the 
opinions  of  superiors  concerning  lowlier  offi- 
cials. He  even  has  the  right  (which  he  al- 
most never  exercises)  to  be  present  as  a 
silent  observer  during  the  deliberations  of  all 
courts  and  administrative  bodies. 

Because  punishment  for  a  past  mistake  is 
a    rather    antiquated    way    of    encouraging 


to  serve  only  during  the  ombudsman's  In- 
e*p*clty  or  abaenoe.  but  In  fact  his  work 
U  BOW  ijwifiaiiiil  on  a  full-time  basis.  See 
'^.  LuBdvlk.  OoBiinents  oo  the  Ombudsmen 
for  Olvtt  ABUn,"  In  D.  C.  Rowat,  The  Om- 
bodanan  44. 4S  (10M) . 

•IB  bodgetery  matters,  such  aa  provision 
for  addition*  to  hla  staff,  the  ombudsman 
alao  has  eratact  with  the  Bank  Committee. 
And  wlian  oonctderatlon  la  given  to  changing 
the  scope  of  tha  ombudsman's  responslbll- 
Itiea.  the  Ocmatltutlonal  Oommlttee  la  In- 
volved. Ttaeae.  ace,  however,  such  rare  occur- 
raooaa  that,  for  praotloal  purpoaas,  the  om- 
bodaman'a  parliamentary  contact  nuiy  be 
said  to  ba  axdoalvaly  with  the  First  Law 
Oommmaa. 

»Tha  Bodal  Dainocrata  have  remained  In 
powar  aa  tha  Oovemment  since  1093  except 
for  ana  hnndrad  daya  in  1036  and  a  period 
durtng  World  War  IX  when  a  coalition  cabinet 
waa  formad.  Tlkay  raealve  only  about  80 
percent  of  the  votaa.  bat  tha  balance  are 
■praad  amoog  so  broad  a  Bpeetarum  of 
oppoaitlon  parties  that  parliamentary  ovar- 
tum  baa  not  bean  much  of  a  threat. 

Daaplta  tha  long  domination  of  the  soclal- 
lata,  Swaden  la  not  a  very  eoclallstle  country. 
Of  thoaa  employed  at  the  time  of  the  1040 
M  paroant  ware  employed  by  private 
S  paroant  by  producer  or  oon- 
oooparatlvaa,  1  percent  by  municipal 
govamiaanta,  and  only  6  prcent  by  tha  Na- 
ttonal  Oovarxunant  in  all  its  atpaeta. 


sound  administration,  ombudsmen  have  for 
many  years  tended  to  lessen  their  reliance  on 
penal  sanctions  and  have  Instead  developed 
the  practice  of  "giving  reminders"  to  erring 
officials.  At  first  without  explicit  authoriza- 
tion by  Parliament  (but  more  recently  with 
that  body's  full  awareness  and  consent),  the 
ombudsmen  have  commented  on  faults  with- 
out launching  prosecutions,  in  the  belief  that 
an  admonition  will  Influence  not  only  the 
official  immediately  involved,  but  also  others 
who  may  deal  with  similar  matters  In  the 
future.  Reminders  vastly  outnumber  prose- 
cutions by  the  ombudsman.  During  the  5 
years  1960-64  Inclusive,  he  Initiated  a  total 
of  only  32  punitive  proceedings  (27  prosecu- 
tions and  5  other  disciplinary  actions) .  Dvir- 
Ing  the  same  period  he  Issued  1,220  repri- 
mands, suggestions,  and  the  like.  When  ad- 
monishing, the  ombudsman  does  much  more 
than  simply  rap  the  knuckles  of  an  inatten- 
tive offlclsJ.  Rather,  he  prepares  a  reasoned 
opinion  that,  like  the  opinion  of  an  Ameri- 
can appellate  court,  he  may  have  consider- 
able educational  force.  Behind  the  ad- 
monitory lecture  lurks  a  thinly  veiled  threat 
to  prosecute  If  the  admonition  be  Ignored." 
A  few  ofllclal  matters  are  beyond  the  om- 
budsman's reach.  He  has  no  power  to  deal 
with  the  Conclllora  of  State — the  Cabinet 
Ministers — who  are  subject  to  being  im- 
peached only  upon  the  initiative  of  Parlia- 
ment."   As  a  corollary  of  his  Incapacity  to 


"  In  one  of  his  writings,  the  ombudsman 
expressed  a  similar  thought:  "Certainly  the 
things  that  the  JO's  offlce  has  accomplished 
during  the  past  160  years  are  not  very  great 
or  sensational.  There  have  not  been  any 
general  clean-ups  of  corrupt  officials.  Neith- 
er has  the  activity  of  the  commissioners  In- 
volved them  in  a  dangerous  struggle  against 
injustice,  simply  because — disregarding  social 
injustices  outside  the  field  assigned  to  the 
office — corruption  of  Justice  has  not  existed. 
No,  the  activity  of  the  offlce  has  been  on 
another  plane."  A.  Bexellus.  "The  Swedish 
Institution  of  the  Juatltieombudsman,"  27 
Int.  Rev.  Admin  Sc  243.  255  {1961).  And 
see  also  the  same  author's  "The  Ombuds- 
man for  Civil  Affairs,"  in  Rowat,  op.  clt.  supra 
note  14.  at  22,  36-37. 

"N.  Andrfen,  "The  Swedish  Ombudsman," 
Anglo  Swedish  Rlv.  1,  7  (1962) . 

>»  Since  1916  the  Constitution  has  also  pro- 
vided an  ombudsman  for  military  affairs, 
with  the  samie  qualifications  and  chosen  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  ombudsman  for  civil 
affairs.  The  millUeombudsman  is  to  "super- 
vise matters  which  by  law  are  regarded  as 
military,  or  affect  employees  remunerated 
from  the  appropriations  for  the  armed 
foroes."  This  work  had  previously  been  part 
of  the  Justltieombudsman's  responsibilities. 
See  H.  Henkow,  'The  Ombudsman  for  Mili- 
tary Affairs,"  In  Rowat.  op.  clt.  supra  note  14, 
51. 

"  See  p.  8  supra.  Before  launching  a  pros- 
ecution, the  ombudsman  Is  required,  by  par- 
liamentary Instructions,  to  afford  the  sup- 
posed offender  a  chance  to  Justify  or  excuse 
himself. 


"  Consider,  as  an  example,  1964  Report  of 
the  Ombudsman,  at  164:  A  defendant 
acquitted  after  prosecution  for  perjury  initi- 
ated upon  the  complaint  of  a  private  person, 
afterwards  complained  to  the  ombudsman 
that  the  trial  ooiirt  Judge  had  not  examined 
the  complainant  before  the  trial,  as  he  should 
have  done  according  to  an  applicable  pro- 
ced\iral  rule.  The  Judge,  In  response  to  the 
ombudsman's  inquiry,  expressed  belief  that 
the  rule  imposed  no  such  duty.  Having  re- 
viewed the  {lertinent  legislative  history,  the 
ombudaman  disagreed  with  the  Judge;  he  re- 
marked that  examining  the  complaint  is 
e8pe«5lally  important  In  privately  Initiated 
prosecutions  of  this  character,  and  explained 
the  iK«slbly  harmful  consequences  of  failing 
to  do  so  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceeding. 
Then  he  added:  "Since  the  examination  did 
ultimately  occur  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  Judge  Rune  was  improperly  mo- 
tivated In  reftjalng  to  act  or  that  he  will  here- 
after fall  to  apply  these  rules,  I  leave  the 
matter  without  further  action." 

a  Members  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  the 
Supreme  Administrative  Court,  by  contrast 
with  Ministers,  can  be  (but  never  have  been) 
impeached  by  the  ombudsman.  Swedish 
Const.,  art.  101. 

The  present  ombudsman  has  adopted  a 
policy  of  remaining  altogether  silent  about 
Supreme  Court  matters  unless  (as  has  not 
yet  occurred)  a  major  fault  were  to  come  to 
light  that  would  Justify  Impeachment. 

A  former  CMnbudsman  felt  free  In  1935  to 
tell  the  Supreme  Court  that  It  had  ^Tongly 
applied  a  statute  In  a  decedent's  estate  mat- 
ter, the  parties  themselves  had  not  noted 
the  error,  but  It  came  to  Ught  during  a  law 
students'  seminar.  The  Judges,  thus  In- 
formed by  the  ombudsman,  obediently  com- 
pensated the  party  who  had  lost  the  case 
because  of  the  Judges'  Imperfect  reading  of 
the  Civil  Code.  (At  least  one  prominent 
Swedish  Jurist  argues  that  the  Supreme 
Court  Justices,  having  made  "an  obvious 
mistake,"  should  have  been  Impeached  had 
they  not  compensated  the  losing  party. 
American  Judges,  who  make  many  mistakes 
deemed  obvious  by  law  review  editors,  are 
not  expected  to  achieve  perfection  in  order 
to  escaije  Impeachment.) 

A  still  earlier  ombudsman,  who  had  un- 
successfully sought  to  prosecute  a  high  offi- 
cial and  whose  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
bad  been  rejected,  gave  a  strongly  critical 
account  of  the  matter  in  his  next  report  to 
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proceed  against  ministers,  he  cannot  review 
the  propriety  of  a  Judgment  of  the  King  In 
Council,  upon  appeal  from  an  administrative 
decision;  but  this  does  not  at  aU  restrict  his 
ability  to  deal  virlth  a  matter  that  could  stUl 
be  appealed  to  that  august  body,  for  access 
to  the  ombudsman  is  not  blocked  by  any 
requirement  that  other  remedies  first  be  ex- 
hausted.-' He  does  not  have  power  over 
Government  corporations  engaged  In  eco- 
nomic operations,  for  which  conventional 
governmental  procedures  are  thought  to  be 
unsuitable.  Finally,  the  ombudsman's  ix>wer 
to  Inquire  Into  cases  concerning  local  gov- 
ernment is  Umited. 

Until  1957  the  ombudsman  was  competent 
to  act  only  In  matters  of  national  administra- 
tion. Drawing  the  line  between  national 
and  local  administration  is  not  always  easy 
m  Sweden  because  municipal  authorities 
have  long  shared  in  executing  nationwide 
programs  as  the  paid  agents,  as  it  were,  of 
central  administrative  bodies.  Despite  con- 
siderable opposition  at  the  time,  Parliament 
Instructed  the  ombudsman  in  1957  (pursuant 
to  a  constitutional  amendment)  to  concern 
himself  with  what  are  traditionally  local 
governmental  affairs,  with  special  regard  for 
the  municipalities'  right  of  self-government. 
The  popularly  elected  members  of  local  as- 
semblies remain  wholly  outside  the  range  of 
the  ombudsman's  attention.  Moreover,  acts 
of  municipal  administrators  that  can  be  ap- 
pealed further  within  the  locality  and  that 
are  subject  to  correction  by  the  local  legisla- 
ture or  otherwise  are  not  handled  by  the  om- 
budsman unless  personal  liberty  is  Immedi- 
ately endangered.  These  limitations  are  rein- 
forced by  the  present  ombudsman's  policj- 
of  being  somewhat  slower  to  criticize  local 
administrators  than  those  who  are  attached 
to  national  organs.  Even  so,  a  substantial 
(and  growing)  part  of  the  ombudsman's  work 
pertains  to  previously  Immune  municipal  af- 
fairs." 

THX  NATUKE  AND  SOUSCXS  OT  THX  OMBTTOSMAN'S 
WORK 

The  ombudsman  Is  more  than  a  complaint 
bureau  to  which  outraged  citizens  may  tirrn. 
As  Parliament's  watchman,  he  can  and  does 
proceed  on  his  own  motion  when  problems 
come  to  his  attention  through  newspajjer 
stories,  personal  conversation,  suggestions  by 
officials  themselves,  or  his  own  periodic  In- 
spection of  courts  and  administrative  agen- 
cies. Numerically,  as  the  table  below  shows, 
citizens'  complaints  account  for  86  percent 
of  the  cases  docketed  by  the  ombudsmen  In 
recent  years.  The  ombudsman  thinks,  how- 
ever, that  his  observations  during  Inspec- 
tions probably  produce  the  most  significant 


Parliament,  concluding  that  the  court's  de- 
cision "places  in  a  strange  light  the  opinions 
which  now  prevail  In  the  King's  Supreme 
Court."  A.  Bexelius,  "The  Swedish  Institu- 
tion of  the  Justltleombudsman,"  27  Int.  Rev. 
Admin.  Sc.  243,  251  (1961) . 

"The  present  ombudsman  has  In  fact 
suggested  Informally  on  several  occasions 
that  the  doctrine  of  exhaustion  of  remedies 
should  be  made  operative  as  to  him,  but 
Parliament  has  been  unresponsive.  At 
times  a  case  has  been  appealed  to  the  King 
In  Council  and  simultaneously  has  been 
made  the  basis  of  a  complaint  to  the  om- 
budsman. "In  thoee  situations,"  the  prea- 
ent  ombudsman  remarked,  "the  ministers 
tend  to  wait  for  me  to  do  something  and  I 
tend  to  wait  for  them  to  do  something.  But 
usually  I  give  In  first  and  go  ahead  with  the 
matter." 

"The  classification  of  cases  in  the  om- 
budsman's annual  reports  prevents  a  com- 
pletely accurate  counting  of  what  might  be 
called  purely  municipal  casea.  Excluding 
all  doubtful  cases,  however,  one  finds  an 
average  of  73  municipal  matters  dealt  with 
In  the  3  years  1957-69,  and  an  average 
of  180  during  the  next  4  years,  1960-63. 


leads  to  official  fault  or  carelessness,  though 
they  give  rise  to  only  13  percent  of  his  case- 
load. 

Tablx  I. — SouTcea  of  nev)  oases  docketed  by 
ombudrman 


I960 

1961 

19C2 

1963 

1964 

Cliliens'  eomplalnta. . 
Initiated  on  basis  of 

»S3 

983 

060 

1,234 

1,239 

newspaper  stories. . . 

U 

14 

14 

IB 

11 

Initiated  as  a  result  o( 

Inspection  or  other 

informal  ion 

211 

83 

189 

156 

178 

The  range  of  subject  matter  compre- 
hended by  these  cases  is  impressive,  as  ap- 
pears from  even  a  cursory  examination  of 
table  n  below.  In  every  year  included  In 
this  summation,  real  or  Imagined  derelic- 
tions  by   Judges   were    the    most   numerous 


category  of  matters  before  the  ombudsman. 
while  officials  whose  work  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  Judicial  administration  were 
also  frequently  Involved.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  administration  of  social  insurance 
and  related  "welfare  stete"  activiUes  was 
not  a  dominant  element  of  the  ombudsman's 
caseload,  nor  were  taxation  disputes  a  major 
feature  of  his  concern.  These  observations 
concerning  the  ombudsman's  work  are  em- 
phasized here  because  both  Swedish  and  for- 
eign commentators  have  sometimes  stressed 
that  the  ombudsman  system  Is  especially 
needed  in  societies  with  elaborate  social  wel- 
fare and  tax  administrations.  The  available 
figures  suggest,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
ombudsman  plays  a  minor  part  in  resolving 
the  undoubtedly  numerous  controversies 
that  arise  between  citizens  and  officials  in 
those  fields.  Those  controversies  are  dealt 
with  by  other  means,  especially  designed  for 
the  purpose. 


Table  II. — Subjtd  matters  involved  in  docketed  casea 


I960 


Courts  (cK'Iuding  adiniaistrative  courts) 

Public  prosecutors 

Police  aulliorities    

Distraining  authorities 

Prison  administration 

Mental  hospitals 

Other  hospitals 

Care  of  aliohollcs 

Child  and  youth  welfare 

Real  proijerty  controls 

B<.hool  aamini.stration 

Tax  authorities    

6tat«  monopolies 

C horch  authorities 

National  administration  not  include  above 

Municipal  administration  not  Included  above 

Mbcellaneous — outside  ombudsman's  jurisdiction 


210 

123 

ISO 

40 

111 

91 

27 

24 

29 

31 

20 

38 

8 

20 

190 

78 

118 


1961 


171 

171 

101 

35 

123 

110 

28 

16 

32 

33 

11 

87 

U 

32 

182 

69 

117 


1M2 


178 

SI 

>  16* 

44 

106 

123 
IS 
21 
fiS 
44 
24 
68 
14 
14 

Ul 
S8 
86 


ises 


1«64 


241 

IW  I 

1213  ' 

S6 

146 

102 
31 
18 
60 
42 
38 
S3 
17 
19 

183 
81 

UO 


2M 

133 

208 

48 

168 

114 

46 

31 

0B 

47 

34 

86 

23 

12 

1S6 

87 

SO 


'  Police  matters  were  subdivided  tor  the  first  time  in  1962  into  those  pcrtiiinlnR  to  criminal  law  enforcement  and 
those  pertaining  to  other  aflalrs  (such  as  license  'svsuaiKe  and  revocation V  The  breakdown  in  1962  was  99  crtinlnal 
69  other,  in  1963,  134  criminal,  79  other. 


A  mere  counting  of  cases  tells  little  about 
their  sigulflcance  and  nothing  about  their 
disposition.  We  turn,  therefore,  to  discus- 
sion of  the  ombudsman's  treatment  of  the 
matters  before  him. 

PRtVATE    COMPLAINT    CASES 

Anyone  can  complain  to  the  ombudsman — 
a  citizen  about  an  official,  an  official  about 
an  official,  a  lawyer  or  the  bar  association 
about  a  Judge,  one  Judge  about  another,  an 
organization  In  behalf  of  its  members.  Some 
of  the  ombudsman's  clients  are  steady  cus- 
tomers— "querulants" — whose  repeated  com- 
munications may  reflect  emotional  disturb- 
ance or  mental  disease,  but  must  nevertheless 
be  considered.  Some  20  percent  of  all  in- 
coming complaints  are  sxmimarily  disposed 
of,  with  no  action  other  than  a  notification 
that  the  ombudsman  perceives  no  cause  to 
Intervene.  Many  are  "crank"  letters,  some- 
times altogether  Incoherent  or  filled  with 
fanciful  tales  of  high-level  conspiracies  and 
persecutions.'^  Others  pertain  to  private  or 
public  corporations  over  which  the  ombuds- 
man has  no  Jurisdiction.  Few  are  discarded 
because  they  reflect  ancient  grievances;  the 
ombudsmcm  is  willing  to  docket  complaints 
about  episodes  that  occurred  as  long  as  10 
years  ago." 


Of  the  approximately  1,000  complaints  each 
year,  only  about  25  are  signed  by  lawyers 
either  in  their  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of 
clients,  though  a  few  others  may  have  been 
prepared  by  lawyers  for  their  clients'  signa- 
tures.''' No  artistry  Is  needed.  The  ombuds- 
man's offlce  deems  one  of  its  virtues  to  be  its 
capacity  to  extract  meaning  from  obscurely 
described — and,  Indeed,  vaguely  perceived — 
dissatisfactions.  Roughly,  the  complainants 
include  about  700  private  citizens  (many  of 
whom  file  more  than  I  complaint),  the 
balance  of  the  cases  coming  from  organiza- 
tions or  officials. 

Prom  the  complainant's  point  of  view  the 
great  advantage  of  recourse  to  the  ombuds- 
man is  that  no  further  effort  (and  no  ex- 
pendltiu-e  whatsoever)  is  demanded.  The 
ombudsman  takes  over  the  case  as  one  to  be 
ptirsued  In  the  public  interest.  This,  among 
other  things,  has  often  obviated  the  neces- 
sity of  the  complainant's  utilizing  remedies 
that  may  still  be  available  to  him  within  the 
Judicial    or    administrative    process."    True. 


"The  ombudsman's  staff  Is  aware,  how- 
ever, that  one  correspondent  well  known  for 
his  excited  Imaginings  finally  complained 
about  an  impropriety  in  the  manner  of  col- 
lecting taxes.  Investlg^atlons  showed  the 
complaint  to  be  well  founded,  and  corrective 
steps  were  accordingly  suggested.  Recollec- 
tion of  that  Instance  encourages  attentlve- 
ness  to  every  complaint,  regardless  of  Its 
source. 

"  Experienced  observers  agree  that  long- 
term  cases  almost  Invariably  have  strong 
psychiatric  overtones.  The  ombudsman's 
tolerance  of  these  old  grudges  reflects  Swe- 


den's 10-year  statute  of  limitations  in  tort 
actions. 

^  Practicing  lawyers  In  Sweden  have  a 
somewhat  lesser  role  In  the  conduct  of  day- 
to-day  affairs  than  do  their  American  coun- 
terparts, perhaps  simply  because  they  are 
less  ntimerous.  P^illy  qualified  advocates 
number  only  about  1,200,  though  other  law- 
yers nmy  carry  professional  responsibilities 
without  using  the  title  of  advocate. 

=*  This  continues  to  be  a  controversial  as- 
pect of  the  ombudsman  system.  In  many 
Instances  the  ombudsman  is  burdened  with 
cases  that  might  well  have  been  dealt  with 
elsewhere  Just  as  cheaply  and  conveniently. 
So,  for  example,  a  complaint  concerning  bru- 
tality by  a  policeman  or  prison  guard  may 
be  lodged  initially  with  the  ombudsman 
and  will  be  inquired  Into  by  him  even  though 
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Xbrn  ambtnUnuui  cannot  qiuub  an  act  he 
flnda  to  b«  lmpr<q>er  nor  ordrr  additional 
moTM  to  rectify  the  wrong  done  to  tbe  com- 
plainant. But  many  complainants  are  seem- 
ingly willing  to  surrender  control  over  their 
own  eases  in  the  hope  that  criticism  by  the 
ombudsman  will  induce  some  further  and 
mor«  faTorable  official  step,  or  even,  in  ex- 
treme cases,  the  payment  of  damages. 

Tb«  processing  of  complaints  may  be  de- 
scribed briefly  as  follows : 

The  ombudsman  personally  reads  the  In- 
oomlng  complaints  and.  Indeed,  often  opens 
the  envelopes  that  contain  them.  This  ex- 
treme manifestation  of  the  ombudsman's 
personsJ  responslbUlty  for  his  work  is  linked 
with  OTfaBlaatlonal  problems  to  which  later 
reference  will  be  made.  Ttit  opened  letters, 
somsftlmes  bearing  the  ombudsman's  sugges- 
tions concerning  next  steps,  are  docketed  and 
are  then  taken  to  the  chief  of  office,  a  perma- 
nent employee  of  long  standing.  He  decides 
whether  or  not  to  request  the  official  body 
InvolTed  In  the  complaint  to  forward  the 
pertinent  flies  for  the  ombudsman's  examina- 
tion. He  often  hands  over  to  the  deputy 
ombudsman  cases  that  may  be  disposed  of  at 
once.  Others  are  referred  to  a  staff  member 
for  further  analysis  along  with  the  relevant 
doeumenta  when  they  are  received.  Some, 
but  not  much,  specialisation  exists  within 
the  staff.  When  the  staff  member  is  prepared 
for  the  next  step — which  may  be  dismissal  of 
the  oomplalnt,  a  request  for  further  Infor- 
mation, or  whatnot — he  prepares  a  draft  for 
approval  by  the  ombudsman  or  the  deputy 
ombudsman.  Staff  members  do  not  them- 
•elvea  communicate  Informally  with  officials 
to  discuss  the  facts  or  the  implications  of 
the  matters  before  them;  they  work  exclu- 
sively with  papers.  The  personalisation  of 
the  ombudsman's  work  again  comes  to  the 
fore  In  this  context.  Several  officials  in  19M 
recalled  having  received  telephone  calls  from 
the  ombudsman  himself,  who  then  proceeded 
to  ask  questions  about  an  apparently  minor 
oomplalnt  received  by  him  In  that  morning's 
mall. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  complaints 
are  disposed  of  quickly  after  the  official  flies 
have  been  iwoelvsd  In  the  ombudsman's  office. 
In  most  of  these  instances  the  ombudsman's 
staff  asalstsnt  can  perceive  an  allowable 
basis  ot  ths  decision  complained  against.  The 
ombudsman  or  the  deputy  then  sends  s  letter 
to  the  complainant,  explaining  in  some  detail 
why  the  original  oflleial  action  seems  unobjec- 
tionable. The  ombudsman  has  on  several 
oocaatons  urged  Parliament  to  require  courts 
and  adnUnlstratlve  organs  to  state  reasons 
for  their  decisions,  believing  that  had  they 
done  so  In  the  past,  many  of  the  persons  who 
have  complained  to  him  would  have  been 
satisflsd  with  the  actions  taken.  In  bis 
view,  mystification  engenders  dissatisfaction 
which  could  be  dispelled  by  official  explica- 
tions, but  his  recommendations  have  not 
yet  been  followed.  At  any  rate,  many  persons 
Who  have  filed  vigorous  protests  seem  to  have 
been  made  content  by  the  ombudsman's 
reasoned  explanations.  The  ombudsman 
adds,  with  phUosophlcal  reslgnstlon,  that 
even  when  the  complainant  continues  to  be 
unhappy  with  the  outcome,  he  transfers  his 
dissatisfaction  to  the  ombudsman  so  that  fu- 
ture relations  with  the  body  complained 
against  beocsne  Isae  strained. 


the  complainant  haa  never  reported  the  mat- 
ter to  the  offender's  superiors,  who,  had  they 
been  apprised  oC  the  matter,  might  them- 
selves have  investigated  and  then  Initiated 
suitable  punitive  action.  Only  if  the  su- 
periors are  insufficiently  attentive  to  the 
oomplalnt  should  the  ombudsman  have  to 
beeoms  involved.  Without  an  all-embracing 
rule  that  available  remedies  must  Invariably 
be  eshausted  before  recourse  is  had  to  the 
Qmbudsmaa.  his  responsibilities  could  weU 
be  radeflned  to  permit  rejection  of  some 
elaaas  o<  csmm  that  now  occupy  bis  time 
prematurely. 


The  present  work  method  does,  however, 
place  on  the  ombudsman's  staff  the  bimlen- 
some  respKjnslbllity  of  reviewing  sometimes 
extensive  documentary  material  to  ascertain 
whether  It  lends  legal,  evidential,  and  tech- 
nical support  to  a  Judgment  reached  else- 
where. Ombudsmen  In  other  Scandinavian 
countries  handle  the  matter  somewhat  dif- 
ferently. A  complaint  not  dlsmlsslble  on 
Its  face  Is  sent  to  the  ai'ected  official  agency 
for  conunent:  the  agency's  explanation  Is 
then  forwarded  to  the  complainant,  who 
often  accepts  the  reasons  stated;  only  if  the 
complainant  questions  the  adequacy  of  the 
agency's  answer  does  the  ombudsman's  of- 
fice demand  all  the  pertinent  papers  for 
Independent  analysis.  Thus  unnecessary 
shuffling  of  papers  back  and  forth  is  avoided. 

Even  the  more  cumbersome  Swedish  sys- 
tem does,  nevertheless,  manage  to  dispose  of 
the  bulk  of  the  complaints  reasonably 
quickly.     During  the  first  6  months  of  1984, 


for  example,  the  ombudsman  closed  666  cases. 
Of  these,  61  percent  had  been  In  the  office  for 
less  than  a  month;  12  percent,  1  to  2  months; 
6  percent,  2  to  3  months;  14  percent,  3  to  6 
months — a  total  of  83  percent  disposed  of 
within  6  months  after  docketing.  Signs  of 
strain  are  nevertheless  apparent  in  the  back- 
log of  cases  remaining  undecided  at  the  end 
of  a  year;  this  number  has  mounted  from 
340  at  the  beginning  of  1961,  to  278  (1962) 
385   (1963),  430  (1964),  and  447   (1965). 

Most  complaints  can  be  dismissed  because 
their  Invalidity  is  at  once  clear  or  is  disclosed 
by  staff  examination  of  the  relevant  docu- 
ments. The  ombudsman's  statistics  do  not 
reveal  directly  how  many  complaints  led  to 
affirmative  stepw  by  him,  but  one  may  infer 
from  the  figures  shown  In  the  table  below 
that  only  a  small  number  have  been  found  to 
be  justified;  the  estimate  offered  Informally 
by  experienced  persons  is  "roughly  10  per- 
cent" of  the  total  received. 


Table  III. — Ombudsman's  disposition  of  docketed  cases 


1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

Rtferral  to  other  auth<irltle.s. . 

13 

8 

184 

619 

5 

0 

247 

8 

15 

5 

263 

669 

8 

2 

271 

6 

17 

12 

190 

592 

7 

0 

208 

16 

4 

15 

217 

620 

4 

2 
192 

2 

12 

10 

287 

74fi 

6 

I 

275 

14 

3 

12 

381 

722 

Withdrawn  by  complainant 

Dismissed  without  Inquiry 

DlsmlsseJ  after  inqulrj'-    -  .. 

Prosecutions 

Disciplinary  proceed iiiKS... 

Admonitions  or  other  remarks. . 

283 

Proposals  for  new  legislation  or  rules 

Redress  for  Injured  Individuals  is,  in  a 
sense  only  a  byproduct  of  the  ombudsman's 
activity.  His  primary  Interest  Is  in  secur- 
ing sounder  government  In  the  future.  If, 
however,  the  ombudsman  concludes  that  a 
license  has  been  wrongfully  denied  or  that 
private  property  has  been  Illegally  seized  or 
that  a  privilege  has  been  arbitrarily  with- 
held, the  ofBcIal  whose  action  has  been  criti- 
cized almost  invariably  takes  steps  to  put 
the  matter  aright,  even  though  he  cannot  be 
commanded  to  do  so.  Furthermore,  the  om- 
budsman sometimes  expressly  sufjgests  that 
an  official  j>ay  damages  to  a  wronged  com- 
plainant. Intimating  that  failure  to  do  so 
win  Indicate  the  official's  adherence  to  a 
position  the  ombudsman  deems  so  clearly 
Illegal  8«  to  be  a  prosecutable  offense."  A 
less  debatable  exercise  of  authority  occurs 
when  the  ombudsman,  having  found  injury 
to  a  citizen  by  an  unidentifiable  official,  sug- 
gests that  the  Government  should  pay  dam- 
ages out  of  the  public  purse — as.  for  example, 
when  a  person  has  been  assaulted  by  a  poUce- 


»  This  practice  has  led  to  considerable  crit- 
icism of  the  ombudsman,  who  has  been 
charged  with  using  the  threat  of  prosecution 
to  Induce  acceptance  of  his  opinion  concern- 
ing debatable  propositions  of  law.  Compare 
S.  jagersklOld,  "The  Swedish  Ombudsman," 
106  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  1077.  1089-90  (1961)  :  "In 
the  most  extreme  case,  after  the  ombudsman 
had  stated  that  he  would  abstain  from  pros- 
ecuting the  Judges  of  a  court  of  appeals  In 
they  would  pay  compensation  to  a  citizen 
whose  case  they  had  decided  (vn-ongly.  it  was 
said) ,  the  Judges  Informed  the  ombudsman 
that  while  they  adhered  to  their  earlier  opin- 
ion, they  would  voluntarily  pay  the  damage.^; 
demanded  because  they  did  not  want  to  be 
subjected  to  the  inconvenience  of  a  prosecu- 
tion. Thus  we  have  the  remark.ible  outcome 
that  qualified  Judges  of  an  appellate  coiu-t 
were  forced  to  submit  to  consequences  which 
only  an  adverse  Judgment  on  their  conduct 
should  have  produced,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Judges  held  fast  to  an  opinion  contrary 
to  that  of  the  ombudsman."  The  same 
episode.  Involving  the  Stoclcholm  Court  of 
Appeals,  is  noted  more  approvingly  in  S.  D. 
Anderman.  "The  Swedish  Justitieombuds- 
man,"  11  Am.  J.  Comp.  L.  225.  235  (1962). 

For  further  discussion  of  this  issue,  see 
pp.  49-61,  mfra. 


man  who  cannot  later  be  singled  out  from 
the  mass.  The  ombudsman's  recommenda- 
tions In  this  type  of  case  have  not  Invariably 
been  accepted,  but  they  at  least  partially  take 
the  place  of  the  cumbersome  legislative  meas- 
ures often  needed  In  similar  clrciunstances 
In  the  United  States." 

In  another  and  more  Important  respect, 
the  ombudsman  may  help  wronged  Individ- 
uals. Release  from  Improper  detention  Is  not 
easily  achieved  in  Sweden,  where  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  has  no  precise  analogy.  Per- 
sons m  custody  may  perhaps  sue  those  who 
have  restrained  their  liberty,  but  the  pos- 
sibility that  their  custodians  may  later  be 
punished  or  be  compelled  to  pay  damages  Is 
considerably  less  alluring  than  immediate 
freedom.  The  ombudsman,  If  persuaded 
that  a  conviction  has  been  wrongfully  ob- 
tained or  that  a  sentence  Is  excessive,  has 
sometimes  successfully  sought  pardons  or 
shortened  terms  of  Imprisonment  when  ave- 
nues of  direct  Judicial  redress  had  been  closed 
by  the  lapse  of  time."  And  he  has  seen  to 
It,  too,  that  persons  held  against  their  will 
to  receive  treatment  for  alcoholism  or  psy- 
chiatric problems  have  someone  to  whom 
they  can  cry  for  help." 


"Compare  W.  Gellhorn  &  L.  Lauer,  "Con- 
gressional Settlement  of  Tort  ClJilms  against 
the  United  States,"  55  Colum.  L.  Rev.  1 
(1955). 

*■  What  has  been  said  about  the  ombuds- 
man's attention  to  these  cases  should  not  be 
taken  as  suggesting  that  others  in  Sweden 
are  Insensitive  to  matters  of  that  nature.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Minister  of  Justice  himself 
twice  weekly  receives,  without  prior  appoint- 
ment, any  caller  who  wishes  to  present  a 
plea  for  clemency  or  other  relief  In  behalf 
of  someone  In  official  custody. 

"  In  one  case  somewhat  difficult  to  classify 
the  ombudsman  concluded  that  a  patient 
should  be  ousted  from  a  mental  institution 
against  his  will.  First  hospitalized  In  1921 
as  a  dangerous  schizophrenic,  the  patient 
was  found  to  be  no  longer  dangerous  In  1935 
and  was  told  that  he  could  depart.  He  re- 
fused to  do  so  unless  the  doctors  would 
certify  him  to  be  perfectly  healthy,  which 
they  were  unwilling  to  do.  The  patient  was 
left  completely  at  large,  except  that  he  had 
to  be  in  bed  in  the  hospital  ward  at  10 
o'clock  each  night.     From  1935  to  1958  the 
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In  another  type  of  case  the  ombudsman 
may  relieve  an  individual  from  uncertainty 
that  In  the  United  States  could  be  resolved 
by  a  declaratory  Judgment,  a  procedure  not 
available  In  Sweden.  An  Illustrative  example 
is  afforded  by  a  controversy  that  arose  when 
a  fish  and  game  warden  threatened  a  fisher- 
man with  prosecution  If  he  would  not  cease 
using  certain  nets.  The  fisherman,  believing 
(but  not  being  absolutely  sure)  that  his  con- 
duct was  within  the  law,  had  either  to  sur- 
render or  risk  being  penalized.  He  halted 
his  fishing  as  commanded,  but  simultane- 
ously complained  to  the  ombudsman  that 
the  official  had  arbitrarily  Interfered.  After 
Investigation  the  ombudsman  ruled  against 
the  complainant,  thus  In  effect  providing  the 
declaratory  Judgment  for  which  Swedish  law 
makes  no  provision.  To  be  sure,  his  opinion 
has  no  binding  force,  since  If  the  matter 
were  later  brought  before  a  court,  the  Issues 
would  be  for  the  Judges  to  decide.  In  actu- 
ality, however,  his  analysis  of  the  applicable 
law,  whether  favorable  to  the  complainant  or 
to  the  official,  Is  likely  to  be  accepted  as  final- 
ly dispositive  of  the  point  In  question. 

In  general,  however,  personal  redress  is  not 
a  likely  outcome  of  complaints  to  the  om- 
budsman, though  no  doubt  many  an  Individ- 
ual has  gained  keen  Inner  satisfaction  when 
the  ombudsman  has  given  a  Judge  or  an  offi- 
cial a  rebuke  or  "reminder."  Arrogance  un- 
fortunately can  be  a  widespread  occupational 
disease  among  Judges.  It  stings  even  when 
it  does  not  monetarily  wound  those  who  en- 
counter It.  The  ombudsman  has  six)ken 
sternly,  for  example,  to  Judges  who  have 
badgered  witnesses  and  lawyers  without  com- 
mitting reversible  errors,  and  this  has  perhaps 
been  a  form  of  personal  vindication  of  the 
complainants  as  well  as  a  suggestion  for  the 
future."  "There  Is  no  reason  why  a  Judge 
cannot  behave  like  a  gentleman,"  the  present 
ombudsman  remarked  In  a  recent  conversa- 
tion. He  believes  that  his  and  his  predeces- 
sors' "countless  reminders"  have  gained  force 
by  repetition  and  have  definitely  Influenced 
the  behavior  patterns  of  all  civil  servants,  In- 
cluding Judges. 

These  remarks  would  mislead  if  they  were 
to  suggest  that  most  grievances — or  even  the 


patient  remained  in  the  hospital,  on  strike 
(as  he  said)  and  refusing  to  participate  In 
work  programs.  In  1958  the  patient  com- 
plained to  the  ombudsman  that  despite  his 
being  in  good  mental  health,  he  had  been 
detained  by  the  hospital  authorities.  The 
ombudsman  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
doctors  should  have  excluded  the  patient 
from  the  hospital  In  1935  and  at  all  times 
afterward,  since  whether  or  not  he  was  as 
perfectly  healthy  as  he  believed,  he  was  by 
the  doctors'  own  account  well  enough  not  to 
take  up  hospital  space.  So  the  patient  was 
sent  away,  still  without  his  desired  certif- 
icate. Now  living  comfortably  as  an  old  age 
penisloner,  he  often  pays  social  visits  to  the 
officials  with  whom  he  became  acquainted 
during  his  long  strike  against  authority. 

"  An  individual  complaint  may  generate  a 
more  sweeping  Inquiry.  In  1964,  for  Instance, 
a  complaint  asserted  that  a  Judge  had  in- 
sulted a  witness  and  had  conducted  a  need- 
lessly noisy  hearing.  The  ombudsman  tele- 
phoned acquaintances  in  that  district  to  in- 
quire informally  about  the  judge's  handling 
of  cases.  Upon  learning  from  several  sources 
that  the  judge  had  a  reputation  for  irasci- 
bility, bolsterousness,  and  disregard  of  the 
sensibilities  of  persons  in  the  courtroom,  the 
ombudsman  decided  to  investigate  more  ex- 
tensively than  the  original  complaint  might 
have  warranted,  with  the  likelihood  of  prose- 
cuting rather  than  simply  admonishing  the 
Intemperate  Judge.  "His  loss  of  respect  In 
the  community,"  the  ombudsman  comment- 
ed, "will  be  offset  by  Increased  respect  for 
the  court,  because  the  people  will  know  that 
the  state  will  not  allow  Judgee  to  behave  In 
that  manner." 


most  Important  grievances — aire  brought  to 
the  ombudsman.  The  contrary  Is  assuredly 
the  case. 

Even  In  areas  with  which  he  Is  accustomed 
to  deal,  matters  are.  In  the  main,  settled 
finally  without  recoiu-se  to  him.  So.  for  ex- 
ample, the  central  medical  board  In  1962 
acted  upon  1,560  complaints  concerning  the 
administration  of  mental  hospitals  under  its 
control,  and  In  1963  It  disposed  of  1,878  com- 
plaints of  that  nature;  In  those  years,  the 
complaints  to  the  ombudsman  from  the  same 
sources  numbered  123  and  102,  respectively. 

Moreover,  spokesmen  for  many  major  ele- 
ments of  Swedish  life  Indicated  flatly  during 
Interviews  In  1964  that  the  ombudsman  had 
no  significance  for  them  or  their  members 
despite  their  having  frequent  and  Important 
contacts  with  other  public  authorities. 
Among  those  consulted  were  such  diverse 
groups  as  associations  of  retail  enterprises, 
civil  servants,  schoolteachers,  labor  unions, 
shipping  concerns,  forest  owners.  Insurance 
companies,  agriculturists,  heavy  Industries, 
and  banks.  Even  among  the  unorganized 
elements  of  society,  such  as  those  who  use 
free  legal  aid  services  and  those  who  are 
touched  by  social  Insurance  or  public  health 
administration,  recourse  to  the  ombudsman  Is 
so  rare  as  to  be  all  but  disregarded.  Nobody 
tmiong  those  Interviewed  intimated  that  the 
ombudsman  was  useless,  even  though  wholly 
unused  by  the  particular  group  to  which  the 
speaker  belonged.  All  agreed,  in  fact,  that 
the  ombudsman  is,  as  one  man  said,  "a  good 
safety  valve  for  the  community"  when  no 
other  means  of  securing  suitable  official  at- 
tention may  exist.  They  also  agreed,  how- 
ever, that  regularized  methods  of  obtaining 
specialized  review  have  been  brought  Into 
being  In  modern  times,  so  that  the  citizen 
with  a  problem  Is  no  longer  helpless  beneath 
a  bureaucratic  thumb,  as  perhaps  he  once 
was.  "In  olden  days,"  a  representative  of  a 
large  economic  Interest  declared,  "everybody 
needed  the  ombudsman  because  there  was 
no  place  else  to  turn  when  an  official  or  a 
Judge  did  something  outrageous.  The  office- 
holders had  all  the  p)ower  and  people 
couldn't  stand  up  against  them.  Nowadays 
If  we  have  a  problem,  we  usually  have  a  good 
route  to  follow  In  order  to  get  suitable  at- 
tention. In  my  opinion,  not  very  many 
normal  people  are  likely  to  complain  to  the 
ombudsman.  As  a  generality,  he  gets  the 
unduly  combative,  the  hypersensitive,  the 
offbeat  types,  while  others  look  for  more 
direct  channels  and  then  go  through  them." 

While  this  Is  undoubtedly  an  overstated 
opinion.  It  seems  essentially  sound.  Swedes 
do  like  the  Idea  behind  the  ombudsman  and 
are  happy  to  have  his  office  as  a  protection 
In  reserve.  But  a  general  bureau  of  com- 
plaints Is  an  Inefficient  means  of  dealing  with 
modern  government's  many  complexities. 
Sweden's  sophisticated  citizenry  chooses  to 
use  sophisticated  review  procedures  when 
they  are  available. 

THK    OMBUDSMAN'S    INBFXCTION 

In  times  when  judges  were  few,  govern- 
mental activities  were  limited,  and  office- 
holders were  measured  by  tens  rather  than 
by  tens  of  thousands,  direct  and  frequent  In- 
spection by  the  ombudsman  may  have  been 
practicable.  The  Idea  of  personal  inspection 
by  him  continues  even  today,  despite 
changed  conditions.  As  a  matter  of  tradition 
the  ombudsman  is  expected  to  Inspect  every 
official  establishment,  Including  every  court, 
at  least  decennially.  Far  from  proclaiming 
the  impossibility  and  the  questionable  value 
of  this  assignment,  the  ombudsman  asserts 
that  periodic  Inspections  are  the  surest  guar- 
antees of  his  success.  He  valiantly  attempts 
to  cover  the  whole  of  Sweden  by  devoting  6 
weeks  of  each  year  to  field  trips  among 
courts  and  administrative  agencies.  In 
truth,  he  has  been  unable  to  absent  himself 
from  his  office  for  so  long  a  period.  As  a 
consequence,  general  inspection  (whatever 
may  be  its  true  worth )  does  not  exist  In  fact, 


though  many  Swedes  In  and  out  of  publle 
office  prefer  to  Ignore  reality  and  to  aisume 
that  the  ombudsman  Is,  as  it  were,  con- 
stantly peering  over  official  shoulders. 

While  Inspections  are  perforce  less  fre- 
quent and  perhaps  leas  searching  than  popu- 
larly supposed,  they  do  occur  In  substantial 
nimabers.  On  very  short  notice,  and  scune- 
times  on  none  at  all,  the  ombudsman  and 
members  of  his  staff  appear  in  an  office  to 
examine  Its  records.  In  trial  courts  the 
docket  book  Is  reviewed  to  ascertain  whether 
cases  are  being  brought  to  trial  seasonably. 
The  files  of  25  civil  cases  and  26  criminal 
cases  are  drawn  at  random,  to  be  reviewed  on 
the  spot  and  to  be  sent  to  Stockholm  for  more 
leisurely  analysis  if  the  Judges  recordkeep- 
ing or  observance  of  the  laws  seems  question- 
able. Prosecutors'  records  are  checked  to 
ascertain  whether  susp>ected  persons'  rights 
have  been  observed  during  Investigations  and 
whether  defendants  have  been  prosecuted 
without  delay.  Institutions — prisons  In  par- 
ticular— are  physically  examined  with  respect 
to  sanitation  and  the  like,  and  Inmates  are 
Invited  to  present  grievances.  In  the  main, 
inspection  means  looking  into  the  files  since 
most  goveriunental  operations  are  not  sub- 
ject to  direct  sensory  perception.  Informal 
conversation  relieves  the  boredom  of  this 
rummaging  through  piles  of  papers,  and 
makes  possible  an  exchange  of  Information 
that  may  be  valuable  to  both  the  Inspectors 
and  the  Inspected. 

One  must  qpnsciously  avoid  Idealizing  the 
Inspection  process.  Inspections  do  not  in 
fact  reach  every  corner  of  the  nation.  An 
experienced  officer  in  a  community  distant 
from  Stockholm  could  recall  no  Inspection 
during  his  30  years  of  service;  time  has  not 
as  yet  allowed  a  thorough  examination  of  all 
the  municipal  and  communal  affairs  that 
came  within  the  ombudsman's  Jurisdiction 
in  1957;  In  some  fields  of  national  responsi- 
bility, of  which  social  Insurance  and  health 
administration  are  notable  examples.  Inspec- 
tions by  the  ombudsman  are  virtually  un- 
heard of.  Having  said  that  much,  one  mtist 
add  that  the  ombudsman  and  his  staff  do 
apparently  accomplish  surprisingly  much 
during  their  field  trips,  despite  the  broad 
range  of  sp>eclallzed  activities  this  nonspe- 
clalist  group  must  seek  to  understand. 

The  chief  administrative  officials  of  two 
large  provinces,"  Interviewed  separately 
while  the  memory  of  the  ombudsman's  most 
recent  visitation  was  still  green,  used  almost 
Identical  words  In  evaluating  the  Inspection 
process.  "The  ombudsman's  staff,"  they  said, 
"sometimes  picks  up  mistakes  we  have  been 
overlooking.  They  question  things  we  have 
been  taking  for  granted."  In  each  instance 
the  official  drew  from  his  desk  the  report  the 
ombudsman  had  sent  by  way  of  reviewing 
his  Inspection — 17  pages.  In  cne  Instance — 
with  the  recipient's  own  underllnlngs  and 
annotations,  and  with  indications  that  seg- 
ments of  the  report  had  been  brought  to 
subordinates'  attention.  The  storage  of  se- 
cret documents  bearing  on  civil  defense,  the 
time  delay  In  acting  upon  licenses  because 
applications  passed  through  too  many  handa, 
the  Inadequate  consideration  of  alternatives 


"  Twenty-flve  provinces  (or  counties  or 
districts )  are  headed  by  governors  appointed 
by  the  Cabinet,  who  may  be  removed  but  who 
are  In  practice  permanent.  They  are  staffed 
by  civil  servants,  the  most  Important  of  whom 
Is  the  province  secretary.  The  provincial 
administrations  have  many  direct  respoiuil- 
bilities  as  the  regional  executors  of  national 
authority.  They  also  serve  as  reviewing  bod- 
ies to  which  appeals  may  be  taken  from 
activities  of  agencies  of  the  roughly  1.000 
coRununes,  such  as  the  committees  dealing 
with  child  welfare  and  public  assistance.  Ap- 
pellate decisions  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ments are  In  tiim  reviewable  by  the  Supreme 
Admlnstratve  Court  or.  In  some  fields,  by 
the  King  In  Council. 
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to  dMalnlsg  a  juvenile  delinquent,  tbe 
proper  way  to  meaeure  the  running  of  a 
0-Biontli  ctay  of  Judgment  when  an  appeal 
y\»M  been  taken  from  tbe  prortnclal  gorem- 
tnent  to  the  King  In  Council,  the  extent  to 
vhlch  the  prorliice  oould  delegate  to  a  mu- 
nkiipftl  agency  the  power  to  hold  a  auppoe- 
edly 'dangerous  alcoholic  In  custody,  and  the 
nonobeerranoe  of  certain  requirements  con- 
cerning jriaclng  stampa  on  documents  were 
among  the  top4ea  dtocueeed.  This  Is  a  mixed 
bag  or  raCher  small  game.  If  prortnclal  gov- 
enunenta  need  reminders  about  such  things, 
ooe  wonders  whether  the  widely  separated 
vtaltattons  of  the  ombudsman  should  be  re- 
Had  upon  as  the  chief  means  of  supenrlslon 
■ad  stimulation. 

Judges   and   prosecutors  with   whom  the 
matter  was  discussed  In  1094  endorsed  even 
more  strongly   than   provincial   administra- 
tors the  utility  of  the  ombudsman's  inspec- 
tions.    A  provincial  prosecutor,  responsible 
for  aopervlslng  a  number  of  police  chiefs 
and  prosecutors  whoee  offices  be  himself  In- 
spected   at    least    biennially,    thought    the 
ombudaman's  vlslta  a  desirable  guarantee  of 
hla  own  vlgUanoe.    "I  might  becocne  too  good 
friends  with  my  poHce  chiefs  In  the  course 
of  time,  you  see,"  he  explained — thus  recall- 
ing the  anelent  question.  Who  will  watch  the 
watchmanT    An  untuually  outspoken  Judge 
who  had  at  one  time  crossed  swords  with 
the  ombudsman    asserted    that    Inspections 
sometimes  broiiight  to  light  oft-repeated  mis- 
carriages of  Justice,  citing  aa   instance   In 
which  a  Judge  had  long  and  rigidly  applied 
a  statute  that  had  been  repealed,  a  fact  he 
learned  only  when  the  ombudsman  prose- 
cuted him  for  negligence.     Even  such  glar- 
ing Judicial  oversights  may  not  be  challenged 
by   appeals    to   higher   courts   because,    the 
Judge   asserted,    the   advocates    outside    the 
major  dtlee  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  the 
professional  skill  needed  to  keep  courts  on 
the  right  track:  the  Judgee  themselves,  prod- 
ded by  the  ombudsman  as  well  as  by  the 
appellate  courts,  must  (he  saM)  assume  re- 
spomslbUltlea  that  may  elsewhere  be  borne 
by    the    partlea'    lawyers.      Another    judge, 
whose   words   were   echoed   by   a   colleague, 
spoke  especially  warmly  of  the  opportunity 
an  Inspection  gave  him  to  discuss  trouble- 
some problems  with  a  highly  respected  jurist. 
"Sometimes,"  he  remarked.  "I  have  to  apply 
compUeated  procedural  rules  that  are  some- 
what unfamiliar,  and  It  helpe  me  to  know 
bow   the   ombudsman   regards    them   or   to 
learn  what  he  can  tell  me  about  the  way 
other  Judges  are  dealing  with  that  matter. 
And  sotnetlmes  I  bear  that  a  statute  is  being 
Interpreted  In  different  ways  In  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  I  have  found  that  dis- 
cussion with  the  ombudsman  or  one  of  his 
aaelstsnts  may  be  clarifying."    Still  another 
Judge   oommented:    "The   preeent   ombuds- 
man is  really  a  kind  fellow,  and  I  don't  think 
tbat  many  Judgee  are  afraid  of  him.    But 
they  TMpect  him  enough  not  to  want  to  be 
arttlalwed  by  him.  and  so  the  fact  that  he 
may  drop  In  to  have  a  look  at  their  records 
tends  to  make  them  more  careful  In  their 
work."     He    added,    however,    that   after   a 
recent  Inspection  had  led  the  ombudsman 
to  suggest  a  change  in  handling  default  cases, 
"all  six  of  the  Judgee  In  this  court  agreed 
together  to  adopt  the  ombudsman's  stigges- 
Uoa,  though  all  of  us  thought  we  were  right 
and  be  was  wrong.    That  happens  more  often 
than  MU  would  think.    Theoretically  we  are 
not  MHged  to  accept  his  advice,  but  It  U 
easier  to  do  so  than  to  make  a  fight  over 
it.    rm  not  sure  that  this  always  produces 
good  reenlta.** 

One  broadly  experienced  trial  court  Judge 
WW  markedly  less  ecstatic  than  many  others 
alwot  the  InapeoUon  process.  The  defects 
d>aoanM«l  In  iba  case  CUea  were.  In  his  Judg- 
mant,  "JuM  the  aaaaU  change  of  Judicial 
ailmtnftrsUnn  tT"nTh~1y  was  br«>aght  to 
trial  8  days  after  arreet  Instead  of  after  7 


days,  things  like  that."  Then  he  added: 
"All  this  talk  about  personal  contact  Is  ex- 
aggeration. Most  of  the  contact  la  with 
assistants,  not  with  the  ombudsman.  And, 
anyway,  a  personal  contact  that  occurs  once 
every  10  years  Isn't  much  of  a  contact." 

At  the  game  time,  while  minimizing  the 
significance  of  the  ombudsman's  visits  to  the 
courts,  the  judge  made  a  further  highly  sug- 
geetive  comment:  "Just  as  a  public  service, 
I  am  a  member  of  the  child  welfare  com- 
mittee of  this  city.  I  am  the  only  law- 
trained  person  there,  and  I  have  the  devil's 
own  Ume  getting  the  committee  to  do  Its 
work  properly.  What  the  child  welfare 
committee  needs  la  an  Inspection  by  _  the 
ombudsman   about  every  other  month." 

Thla  highlights  a  deficiency  In  the  present 
aystem,  which  Imposes  on  the  ombudsman 
BO  large  a  taek  of  supervising  everybody  that 
he  cannot  efficiently  supervise  anybody  in 
particular  Sweden  acutely  (though  no 
doubt  less  acutely  than  many  other  coun- 
trlee)  needs  additional  provision  of  regu- 
larised supervisory  activity,  educative  work 
among  officials  on  the  job.  continuity  and  co- 
ordination of  work  by  the  wlelders  of  widely 
dispersed  authority,  and  susuined  attention 
to  organisation  and  methods.  The  ombuda- 
man,  with  the  best  wlU  in  the  world  and 
with  the  utmost  devotion  to  duty,  cannot 
fill  that  need;  but  the  very  fact  of  his  in- 
spections may  create  undue  complacency. 

An  example  Is  suppUed  by  a  recent  inspec- 
tion of  one  of  Sweden's  30  major  tax  collec- 
tion offices.  After  a  general  Inspection  that 
included  an  examination  of  the  files,  the  om- 
budsman reported.  In  two  pages,  that  all  was 
well  from  the  legal  point  of  view  and  that 
the  work  of  that  office  was  being  performed 
faithfully.  No  doubt  this  was  an  accurate 
appraisal.  What  It  omits  is  an  expert  eval- 
uation of  the  entire  tax  collection  aystem, 
in  which  uniformity  Is  cumbersomely 
achieved  by  inflexible  statutory  commands 
that  even  specify  In  detail  the  headings  to  be 
placed  at  the  top  of  columns  In  the  ledgers. 
The  ombudsman  can  perhaps  say  whether 
the  tax  collector  Is  obeying  those  commands, 
but  he  Is  not  well  equipped  to  say  whether 
the  commands  are  suitably  formulated, 
whether  mechanization  should  replace  hand- 
work, whether  computerization  of  tax  rec- 
ords would  be  advantageous,  whether,  in 
short,  the  tax  collection  office  Is  as  efficient 
as  modern  management  can  make  It  be. 

Usmg  the  ombudsman  as  a  general  handy- 
man  instead   of  using  technical  Inspectors 
for  technical  matters  is  an  anachronism.     In 
the   19th  century  the  ombudsmen  then  In 
office  made  tremendously  valuable  social  con- 
trlbutiona  by  reporting  what  they,  and  they 
alone,  perceived  in  governmental  establlah- 
ments.    The  modernization  of  Swedish  pe- 
nology, for  example,  la  widely  attributed  to 
ombudsmen   who  were  outraged   by  condi- 
tions in  isolated  prisons  they  had  inspected. 
Today  the  ombudaman's  are  not   the   only 
outside    eyes    that    look    upon    the    jailers. 
Kvery  prison  in  Sweden  Is  inspected  monthly 
by    the    regional    director    of    the    National 
Prison  Board."     Anntially  it  U  inspected  by 
a  team  of  apeclaliats — a  atructural  engineer, 
an  auditor,  and  so  on.     In  between,  traveling 
tnspect<»s  of  the  NaOonal  Prison  Board  ex- 
amine sanitation,  kitchens,  hoepltal  quarters, 
and    so    on.     Notwithstanding    the    change 
from    the    days    when    nobody   cared    about 
wtiat  happened  to  convicts  behind  walla,  the 
ombudan^an  continues  personally  to  Inspect 
prisons,    though    with    understandably    lees 


spectacular    results   than    his    predecesaora 
achieved  .*• 

Another  demerit  of  the  preeent  Inspection 
ayatem  Is  that  It  may  focus  attention  on 
some  facet  of  an  olBce's  work  without  taking 
Into  account  other  responsibilities  that  hap- 
pen not  to  have  come  to  notice  during  a 
hurried    visit.    The    experience    of    a   large 
provincial  prosecutor's  office   Is  Illustrative. 
That  office,  which  was  then  exercising  super- 
visory authority  over  police  aa  well  as  pros- 
ecutors, was  Inspected  recently  for  the  first 
time  alnce  1939.    For  several  days  two  m«an- 
bers    of    the   ombudsman's    ataff    exaixilned 
official  files;   for  a  few  hovira  the  ombuds- 
man himself  conversed  with  the  provincial 
prosecutor  concerning  problems  of  law  en- 
forcement.   In  the  end,  the  ombudsman  had 
only  one  sharp  criticism:  the  provincial  pros- 
ecutor had  failed  ever  since  1957  to  require 
policemen  throughout  the  province  to  under- 
go special  training  in  the  duties  that  wovild 
fall  to  them  In  case  of  war.    The  ombuds- 
man,  observing   a  statutory   direction   that 
such  training  ahould  t>e  given,  advised  the 
prosecutor    to    mend    hla    ways    promptly. 
Within  a  few  months  more  than  a  hundred 
policemen  were  siimmoned  from  their  poeta 
throughout  the  county  and  were  Instructed 
In  what  they  should  do  If  war  were  to  come 
(and  they  were  to  aiirvlve  Its  coming).    "1 
wasn't  going  to  argue  the  point,"  said  the 
proeecutor.  "because  he  was  right  In  describ- 
ing that  statute.     The  only  trouble  Is  that 
we   are   terribly   shorthanded   here.     I    have 
been  complaining  for  years  about  the  un- 
derstafflng   of   the   police   forces   In   the    18 
districts  for  which  I  am  responsible.    When 
we  called  In  those  men  for  war  training,  of 
course,  we  had  to  take  them  away  from  doing 
other  things  the  laws  say  we  should  do.     We 
didnt  suddenly  have  more  men  or  more  time. 
We  simply  used  the  men  and  the  time  differ- 
ently, aa  the  ombudsman  had  said  we  shotUd 
do.    But  If  he  were  to  come  back  now,  he 
could  criticize  us  for  having  left  something 
else  undone  Instead." 

Another  frequently  heard  criticism  of  the 
present  inspection  system  is  that  it  stimu- 
lates overattention  to  paperwork  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  activities.  Since  the  ombuds- 
man Is  chlefiy  interested  In  documentary 
materials,  both  when  he  U  making  an  In- 
spection and  when  he  la  investigating  a  com- 
plaint, exactitude  in  recordkeeping  and  am- 
plitude of  writings  may  at  tlmee  be  indulged 
In  not  to  protect  the  persona  to  whom  records 
and  writings  pertain,  but  to  protect  the 
recordkeepers  and  writers.  How  much  of 
this  Is  a  consclotis  or  unconscious  reaction 
to  the  ombudsman's  power  to  demand  daU 
Is  hard  to  say.  One  senior  officer  thinks  that 
formality  and  detailed  paperwork  are  pert 
of  Sweden's  tradition,  not  at  all  confined  to 
govemmenUl  offices.  He  adds,  however,  that 
thla  tradlUon  "Is  very  strongly  reinforced, 
I  think,  by  the  civil  servant's  awareness  that 
he  may  be  prosecuted  for  any  omls&lon. 
That  Blows  up  everything  because  not  only 
do  civil  aervants  take  pains  to  see  that  every 
comma  la  in  precisely  the  right  place,  but 
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■The  National  Prison  Board  directs  and 
supervises  all  penal  institutions.  In  1963 
theee  InsUtutlons  had  a  dally  average  pop- 
ulation of  6.183;  12.773  new  prisoners  were 
admitted  during  the  year.  The  Board  (oom- 
poeed  of  a  director  general  and  four  division 
chiefs)  employed  2.000  persons,  of  whom  only 
m  worked  at  the  Board's  headquarters  In 
Stockholm. 


"In  the  spring  of  1963.  for  example,  the 
ombudsman  visited  a  central  prison  where 
he  learned  (through  the  prison  officials  and 
not  in  spite  of  them)  that  discipline  was 
made  difficult  by  the  prisoners'  possessing 
smuggled  supplies  of  sleeping  pUls  and  "pep 
pUla."  Seven  months  later  the  ombudsman 
described  this  aa  a  aerloua  problem  and  pro- 
poeed  that  the  risk  of  smuggling  be  lesaened 
by  abandoning  the  present  practice  of  al- 
lowing prlaonera  to  see  wives  and  sweethearts 
without  being  constantly  under  a  guard's 
eye.  The  prison  governor  felt  that  accept- 
ance of  thla  recommendation  would  create 
new  and  probably  graver  problema  of  main- 
taining discipline.  The  regional  administra- 
tor and  the  NaUonal  Prison  Board  agreed 
with  him.  The  ombudsman'a  report  has 
been  quietly  Ignored. 


they  alao  like  to  distribute  reeponsibllity  over 
two  or  three  other  people  whenever  they  can, 
and  It  takes  time  to  obtain  approvals." 
This  exaggerated  care  may  cauae  consider- 
able hardship  to  those  it  purportedly  aafe- 
gtiards.  The  ombudsman  has  several  times 
called  attention  to  delays  In  completing  pey- 
chlatrlc  observations  of  persons  under  arrest, 
who  may  have  remained  In  custody  for  aa 
long  as  6  months  simply  to  ascertain  their 
mental  competence.  A  qualified  observer, 
asked  whether  this  did  not  reflect  a  shortage 
of  peychiatrlsta,  replied:  "It's  partly  that, 
of  course.  But  much  of  it  Is  just  the  doc- 
tor's feeling  that  he  needs  to  write  a  treatise 
on  each  case,  so  that  nobody  can  subject 
him  to  criticism  If  his  report  Is  ever  reviewed 
by  someone  else."  *' 

Still,  even  if  the  ombudsman's  inspections 
are  not  the  unmixed  blessings  and  triumphal 
processions  many  Swedes  think  them  to  be, 
they  do  produce  some  genuine  accomplish- 
ments. Thus,  Inspections  made  the  ombuds- 
man aware  of  diverse  methods  used  by  courts 
In  determining  whether  tests  showed  an  ija- 
permlsslble  concentration  of  alcohol  in  the 
blood  of  automobile  drivers.  Driving  under 
the  Influence  of  liquor  is  a  stringently  policed 
and  heavily  punished  crime  in  Sweden.  A 
suspect  Is  tested  while  m  police  custody,  but 
since  the  test  occurs  at  some  Ume  subsequent 
to  the  driving  itself.  Inferences  must  be 
drawn  as  to  what  It  would  have  shown  If 
the  blood  sample  had  been  taken  earlier. 
The  ombudsman,  discovering  that  Judges 
used  a  number  of  seemingly  reasonable  but 
nonetheless  different  formulas  in  this  "count- 
ing back"  from  the  blood  tests,  asked  two 
well-qualified  scientists  to  help  him  analyze 
hundreds  of  case  flies  drawn  from  various 
courts.  Some  of  the  courts,  this  analysis 
showed,  In  utter  good  faith  committed  seri- 
ous technical  mistakes.  The  ombudsman 
then  distributed  to  the  judges  and  prosecu- 
tors a  memorandum  suggesting,  in  accord 
with  the  scientific  advice  available  to  him, 
how  blood  tests  should  be  interpreted  In  the 
future.  The  need  for  harmonizing  and  im- 
proving judicial  practices  In  this  regard 
might  never  have  been  recognized — or,  at  any 
rate,  not  recognized  so  quickly — had  the 
ombudsman  not  detected  the  problem  in  the 
course  of  making  inspections. 

In  another  Instance  the  ombudsman  en- 
countered, during  an  Inspection,  the  question 
of  whether  the  plaintiff  In  a  divorce  action 
could  prove  the  defendant's  chronic  alco- 
holism by  summoning  as  a  witness  a  person 
who  had  had  official  contact  with  the  defend- 
ant. The  answer  to  that  question  was  far 
from  clear.  The  ombudsman  concluded  that 
a  court  could  properly  receive  testimony  by 
the  official  in  some  clrcvimstances,  which  he 


="  1964  Report  of  the  Ombudsman  82.  dis- 
cusses a  number  of  complaints  concerning 
detention  of  persons  for  psychiatric  observa- 
tion beyond  the  normally  allowable  period 
of  six  weeks.  As  early  as  the  1940"s,  the 
ombudsman  noted,  his  predecessors  had 
voiced  criticism  of  this  practice.  Since  then, 
efforts  had  been  made  to  Increase  the  avail- 
able Institutional  resources,  so  that  the 
ombudsman  felt  that  he  need  take  no  further 
initiative  at  this  time.  He  repeated  "cer- 
tain previous  suggestions  aiming  at  tempo- 
rary Improvement,  such  as  using  medical 
personnel  from  outside  the  prison  organiza- 
tion, simplifying  the  procedure,  and  short- 
ening the  reports."  The  present  lengthy  de- 
tentions "are  Incompatible  with  basic  prin- 
ciples of  legal  security"  and  every  possible 
eflort  should  be  made  to  eradicate  "one  of 
the  darkest  chapters  in  modern  Swedish 
life." 

An  officer  of  the  National  Medical  Board 
commented:  "In  one  of  our  mental  hospitals 
with  1,100  patients  we  have  three  full-time 
psychiatrists  and  one  half-time  man.  They 
we  kept  so  busy  writing  reports  they  have 
little  time  left  over  for  diagnosis  or  therapy." 


set  forth  in  his  annual  report  for  the  future 
guidance  of  judges  who  had  previously  been 
in  doubt." 

Furthermore,  the  possibility  that  a  digni- 
tary of  highest  rank  may  concern  himself 
with  individual  injustices  no  doubt  has  the 
beneficial  effect  of  strengthening  the  sense 
of  responsibility  of  those  empowered  to  re- 
strict freedom  of  the  pwrson."  In  many  in- 
stances fjersons  may  be  too  Ignorant  or  too 
Inert  to  assert  their  legal  rights.  In  such 
cases  official  malpractices  come  to  light 
through  inspections,  if  at  all.  A  moving 
testimonial  to  the  significance  of  this  fact 
came  from  the  lips  of  an  administrator  In  a 
northern  area  who  dealt  with  child  welfare 
problems,  in  that  connection  his  adminis- 
trative agency  could  seize  parents  for  non- 
support  of  their  children  and  put  them  Into 
forced  work  programs;  "  It  could  take  chil- 
dren from  homes  In  which  they  were  ne- 
glected; and  it  could  detain  juvenile  delin- 
quents. Discussing  an  inspection  that  had 
occurred  in  1963  the  administrator  character- 
ized certain  of  the  ombudaman's  criticisms 
as  "superficial."  "petty."  "reflecting  inexperi- 
ence." He  was  then  asked  whether  this 
meant  that  ombudsman's  inspections  served 
no  purpose.  "No.  indeed,  it  does  not  mean 
that."  the  administrator  answered  with  great 
feeling.  "I  can  tell  you  this.  If  I  had  a  child 
of  my  own  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  official 
body  like  this  one,  I  would  certainly  want  to 
have  an  outside  check  on  it.  And  I  can't 
think  of  a  better  one  than  the  ombudsman. 
I  said  that.  In  my  opinion,  the  ombudsman 
doesn't  have  experience  In  the  fields  In  which 
we  in  this  office  have  to  face  real-life  prob- 
lems every  day.  and  this  causes  him  to  over- 
look some  of  our  difficulties  when  he  makes 
suggestions  about  how  we  should  do  our  job. 
But  he  has  the  job  of  protecting  human 
rights.  He  has  plenty  of  experience  there — 
vastly  more  than  we  have.  It  is  far  better  for 
him  to  be  an  expert  in  his  own  field  than  in 
ours.  If  It  comes  to  making  a  choice.  We 
can  stand  being  reminded  that  freedom  Is 
a  part  of  the  welfare  we  are  supposed  to 
be  thinking  about."  Three  other  officials, 
present  during  the  interview,  indicated 
hearty  agreement  with  their  colleague's  spon- 
taneous utterance. 

Others  have  independently  confirmed  that 
an  even  remotely  possible  future  inspection 
by  the  ombudsman  does  Influence  present 
behavior,  especially  in  matters  Involving  de- 


"For  additional  illustrative  material,  see 
Rowat,  op.  clt.  supra  note  14,  at  32. 

™' Personal  liberty  has  always  been  one  of 
the  ombudsman's  paramount  concerns,  and 
some  of  his  major  accomplishments  have 
pertained  to  custodial  practices  he  found  to 
be  Improper.  See  Anderman,  op.  clt.  supra 
note  29,  at  234;  jagersklOld.  op.  clt.  supra 
note  29,  at  1098. 

•"  Power  to  commit  parents  to  work  homes 
was  ended  by  a  statute  that  took  effect  on 
July  1,  1964.  Routine  inspections  of  the  files 
of  a  work  home  In  1958  had  revealed  to  the 
ombudsman  that  some  of  those  detained  had 
not  received  charges  or  been  heard  before  ad- 
verse decisions  were  made.  In  other  cases, 
"the  real  reason  for  failure  to  pay  for  support 
was  not  lassitude  or  indifference  but  rather, 
for  instance,  an  overwhelming  burden  of  sup- 
port with  regard  to  the  family  or  physical  or 
mental  defects.  The  cases  often  concerned 
chronic  alcoholics,  who  ought  to  have  been 
taken  care  of  by  the  sobriety  wards.  Physi- 
cal examinations  were  practically  never  made 
before  deciding  the  case."  Bexellus,  op.  clt. 
supra  note  17,  at  249.  The  ombudsman,  while 
critical  of  the  particular  Institution  that  had 
been  Inspected,  did  not  Initiate  any  prose- 
cutions. Instead,  much  more  constructively, 
he  called  upon  the  Cabinet  to  formulate 
general  Instructions  for  the  guidance  of  all 
the  scattered  authorities  that  bore  responsi- 
bilities in  this  field.  His  recommendation 
was  followed. 


tentlon  of  the  person.  "How  do  you  think 
the  ombudsman  would  like  that?"  a  superior 
was  quoted  as  having  barked  at  a  Junior 
whose  recommended  action  was  being  re- 
jected. Disciisslng  a  colleague's  proposal  to 
make  an  arrest  on  somewhat  Inooncluslve 
evidence,  an  official  said:  "I  told  htm  i 
wouldn't  want  to  have  such  a  case  In  my 
filee  If  the  ombudsman  were  to  come  around 
to  look  at  them,  and  that  was  the  end  of 
that."  A  young  prosecutor  acknowledged 
being  conscious  of  saying  to  himself  with 
consriderable  frequency:  "I  must  be  careful 
with  this  case,  because  It  is  just  the  kind  the 
ombudsman  looks  for."  A  former  judge  de- 
clared: "I  cant  point  to  a  specific  matter,  but 
the  ombudsman  entered  Into  my  thinking. 
He  wtis  a  aupervlsory  ahadow,  if  I  may  put  It 
so."  A  more  youthful  judge  added:  "T7»e 
ombudsman  seems  to  me  to  personify  the 
law.  the  oainl]X)tent  force  in  Swedish  ad- 
ministration."' A  prlaon  governor  who  had 
not  experienced  an  inspection  for  nearly  10 
years  said:  "Often  when  I'm  making  a  deci- 
sion. I  ask  myself,  How  would  the  ombuds- 
man decide  things?  It  has  a  good  effect 
on  me." 

Having  heard  similar  remarks  uttered  fre- 
quently and  with  seeming  sincerity,  an  Inter- 
viewer must  conclude  that  many  officials  do 
regard  the  ombudsman  as  a  vlgUeuat  watch- 
man— even  though,  in  all  probability,  the 
watchman  will  not  complete  his  rounds 
within  the  next  decade.  Some  of  them,  one 
suspects,  are  really  consulting  only  their  own 
Inner  conscience,  to  which  they  have  attached 
the  ombudsman's  title. 

THE    RELATIONSHIP    OF    THE     PKES.S    TO    THE 
OMBUDSMAN'S    WORK 

The  Swedish  press  plays  an  Important  role, 
both  in  stimulating  the  activity  of  the 
ombudsman  and  in  publicizing  Us  conse- 
quences. 

The  ombudsman,  as  has  been  observed, 
may  initiate  Investigationa  on  his  own 
motion.  Sometimes  editorial  exhortations 
bring  iBsuee  to  his  notice.  Sometimes  direct 
tlpe  by  Joumallata  lead  him  to  make  fur- 
ther Inquiries.  More  frequently,  newspaper 
stories  written  without  the  ombudsman  In 
mind  suggest  to  his  praictlced  eye  the  possi- 
bility of  discovering  "news  behind  the  news." 
He  has  been  especially  vigilant  to  discern  the 
civil  liberties  Implications  of  matters  that 
may  be  reported  simply  as  interesting  epi- 
sodes of  the  day. 

Thus,  for  example.  In  1957  he  plucked  tronn 
the  dally  press  an  account  of  a  Lutheran 
pastor's  having  torn  down  posters  advertis- 
ing an  evangelical  meeting  of  which  he  dis- 
approved. In  Sweden  the  clergymen  of  the 
tax-supported  state  church  p>erform  £uch 
civil  functions  as  recordation  of  deaths  and 
births,  and  are  therefore  regarded  as  officials 
within  the  ombudaman's  reach.  Dissatisfied 
with  the  pastca-'s  explanation  of  his  attempt 
to  exclude  a  religious  competitor,  the  om- 
budsman suggested  that  the  pastor's  bishop 
should  reprimand  him. 

When  the  bishop  demurred,  the  ombuds- 
man prosecuted  the  pasrtor  for  interfering 
with  religious  freedom  and  the  right  of 
peaceable  assemblage;  the  pastor  was  con- 
victed and  fined.  In  1963  the  ombudsntan 
again  locked  boms  with  the  state  church 
when  a  pastor  refused  to  permit  funds  to  be 
collected  in  hit  parish  for  certain  activities 
in  which  female  clergy  participated.  A 
statute  enacted  in  1958  had  for  the  first  time 
made  possible  the  ordination  of  women  as 
pastors  of  the  state  church.  Seeking  to  in- 
terfere with  the  operation  of  the  new  law, 
the  ombudsman  said,  was  a  breach  of  duty; 
and  since  the  antlfemlnlst  pastor  remained 
obdurately  unrepentant  (with  his  bishop's 
bleeslng),  the  ombudsman  launched  another 
proaecutton,  leading  to  conviction  and  fine. 

Jtist  aa  the  press  makes  business  for  the 
ombudsman,  so  too  does  he  make  buslneae  for 
the  press.  The  sweeping  principle  of  Swedish 
law  that  the  public's  files  should  be  open  to 
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ttM  public  Intttocrlmlnatoly "  meana,  among 
oUmt  ttalnga,  that  oomplalnU  mallMl  to  Ui« 
nmhwrtiMua  can  b*  fmmI  by  joumaUsU,  a* 
can  hla  aubaequant  oarraapondenc«  with 
oOetala,  tbalr  explanatlona  and  excuaaa, 
many  of  the  doexunentary  matarlals  that  bear 
on  tlM  eaaca,  and  of  couraa  tb«  rapoita  of 
tiM  omburtmnan'a  own  actlona.  A  raftorter 
for  tha  Swadlab  nawa  aaaocUtlon  vlalta  tha 
omtnxUnum'B  oOca  avary  day  to  examlna  the 
InooBSlnc  mall,  wtilob  la  fact  the  reportar 
aomatUBM  aa«a  balora  ttia  ombiirtaman  hlnx- 
aalf  baa  had  a  ohanoa  to  raad  It;  and  coplaa 
of  all  outcolng  eorreapoodenoe  ara  also  avall- 
abla  for  hia  paniaal.  The  reportar  bringa 
roucbly  a  third  of  tha  Incoming  complainta 
to  tha  attention  of  mambara  of  the  news  aaao- 
datlon,  either  aa  Itama  of  local  Intereat,  as 
''human  lataraat"  storlea,  or  as  matters  of 
aufldant  general  Importance  to  claim  the 
attention  of  the  metropolitan  preaa.  While 
the  newspapers  do  not  publish  everything 
that  oomea  to  their  notice,  complainta  are 
flequentiy  publldaad  before  having  been 
invaiaUcated.'  Time  after  time,  clvU  servant* 
when  diaowaalng  the  ombudsman 'a  work,  bit- 
terly denounced  this  practice  as  unfair  to 
them  baoeuae.  though  00  percent  of  the  com- 
plainta are  later  found  to  be  unsound,  an 
offleUl^  Bubaequent  exoneraUon  Is  often  lees 
pramlnently  reported  than  the  orglnal  accu- 
sation agalnat  him.  The  ombudsman,  taking 
note  of  the  oOdala'  dlsaatisfactlon,  publicly 
aufgaated  In  10«1  that  the  olvU  servants' 
organlaatlons  and  the  newspaper  publishers' 
aeaoclatlon  should  negotiate  an  agreement 
concerning  preas  coverage.**  But  the  suggaa- 
tlon  has  thiu  far  been  ignored.  The  pub- 
Ushers'  aeaoclatlon  denies  any  unfairness. 
pointing  to  Its  policy,  binding  on  all  mem- 
bers, that  news  reports  should  be  delayed 
untU  a  person  whoee  reputation  may  be  In- 
TolTed  haa  had  opportunity  to  tell  his  side  of 
the  story.  The  policy  Is  morally  enforceable 
by  the  aeaoclatlon  "a  "court  of  honor"  to  which 
injured  Ixtdlvlduala  may  complain.  The 
"eourt"— oooapoaed  of  a  Supreme  Court  ]us- 
tloe,  Joumallsta,  and  publishers — cannot 
award  damagae,  but  ita  judgments  (some 
80-odd  each  year)  are  said  to  be  regarded 
aa  "aentencee"  upon  an  improper  publication. 
They  are  widely  reprinted  and  are  thought 
to  be  influential.  This,  the  newspapers  feel, 
la  adequate  protection  of  civU  servants  who 
may  be  recklessly  or  simply  mistakenly  sc- 
oueed.  The  civil  aervanta  vigorously  dissent. 
Another  and  leas  noticed  consequence  of 
publletetng  complainta  la  ita  deterrent  effect 
upon  aome  persona  who  might  otherwiee 
bring  matters  to  the  ombudsman's  atten- 
tloti.««  The  legal  adviser  of  a  leading  bank. 
for  Inetaace,  described  what  seemed  tc  be  an 


"  See  p.  9,  supra. 

'The  largest  Swedish  dally  newspaper 
printed  during  August  and  September  19M 
a  number  of  stories  based  entirely  on  cur- 
rent and  aa  yet  wboUy  luevaluated  com- 
plainta. The  following  are  examplea:  The 
loe  Hockey  Federation  acc\iaed  taxation  au- 
thnrttlea  of  having  exceeded  their  powers;  a 
etvuiaa  lawyer  attached  to  the  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  orgaaleatton  in  the  Congo 
aocueed  taxation  authoritlea  of  discriminat- 
ing acalnst  nao-mUltary  peraonnel  in  apply- 
ing tax  recnlationa  to  persons  temporarily 
abroad:  an  advocaU  in  a  small  city  in  central 
Sweeten  aoeuaed  a  Just-retired  district  Judge 
ct  having  mmmttted  various  improprieties, 
of  whloh  detailed  cxamplee  were  set  forth. 
and  (tf  bavlnt  oonduoted  Judicial  ailalrs  so 
that  "The  oiBoe  ot  the  court  resembled  a 
SMtle  aooaasible  only  to  persons  with  a  spe- 
eially  deatgind  key." 

•A.  BenUuB.  "Hur  JO-«mbetet  arbetar." 
(IMX)  aiatavaCanakaplic  tldakrift  218. 

**  Tbeomlradaman  doea  not  register  anony- 
mooe  complnlnte.  Zn  a  few  Inatancee.  how- 
erar,  anttace  revealed  by  anooymoua  eosn- 
ptalBt*  have  later  bean  inveatlgated  by  the 
a.  oetenalbiy  on  hla  own  motion. 


official  impropriety,  but  added  that  the 
bank's  officers,  after  considering  the  likeli- 
hood of  publicity  were  a  complaint  to  be 
made,  decided  not  to  report  the  occurrence 
to  the  ombudsman.  A  lawyer,  representing 
a  large  commercial  interest,  spoke  of  epi- 
sodes apparently  suitable  for  consideration 
by  the  ombudsman  but  not  communicated 
to  him;  "We  can  look  out  for  ourselves  with- 
out his  help  and  we  simply  don't  like  to  get 
mixed  up  in  a  newsjjaper  controversy." 

One  has  the  impression  that  the  Swedish 
press  rather  conscientiously  seeks  to  avoid 
needlees  embarrassment  to  complainants. 
For  example,  a  complaint  by  a  p>er8on  who 
has  been  detained  as  an  alcoholic  will  be 
published  without  using  the  complainant's 
name.  Moreover,  in  many  instances  the 
newspapers  do  not  identify  by  name  or  spe- 
dflc  title  the  official  complained  against; 
they  tend  to  discuss  problems  and  not  per- 
sons. Perhaps  no  more  can  be  asked.  In 
any  event.  Parliament  has  shown  no  enthu- 
siasm whateoever  for  legislative  proposals, 
made  from  time  to  time,  that  pubUcity 
should  be  withheld  until  the  ombudsman 
has  completed  his  action  upton  a  complaint. 

Relations  between  the  ombudsman  and  the 
press  are  cordial,  though  newspapers  do  not 
hesitate  to  criticize  his  judgments  or  to  urge 
more  vigorous  attention  to  this  or  that  area 
of  public  administration.  Responding  to 
journalistic  complaints  against  officials' 
reticence,  the  ombudsman  has  strongly  up- 
held the  newspapers'  right  to  know."  Of 
course  this  has  endeared  the  ombudsman  to 
newspapermen.  As  one  leading  editor  ex- 
claimed, "We  look  upon  the  ombudsman  as 
the  responsible  guardian  of  our  freedom  of 
the  press,  so  we  are  eager  to  cooperate  with 
him." 

Thanks  to  that  coof>eratlon.  the  ombuds- 
man's criticisms  and  suggestions  gain  greatly 
added  circulation.  Editors  with  whom  the 
matter  was  discussed  acknowledged  that 
they  tended  to  emphasize  cases  with  human 
interest  angles,  while  underplaying  con- 
cededly  more  Important  matters  that  were 
technical.  A  few  of  the  most  highly  re- 
spected daily  papers  do  give  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  superficially  unexciting  topics 
the  ombudsman  has  dealt  with,  thus  adding 
to  citizens'  and  officials'  awareness  of  the 
ombudsman's  recommendations.  At  times 
they  have  built  their  own  "editorial  crusades" 
upon  Ideas  provided  by  the  ombudsman's 
findings.  All  In  all.  the  press  has  been  a 
useful  stimulator  of  Swedish  interest  in  what 
might  elsewhere  be  regarded  as  dull  infor- 
mation. A  Journalist  who  had  himself  writ- 
ten much  about  the  ombudsman  commented 
with  satisfaction :  "Sweden  is  blessed  by  hav- 
ing good  civil  servants.  The  public  has  come 
to  expect  high  quality  performances  by  them. 
When  even  a  minor  civil  servant  makes  a 
serious  error,  our  readers  think  that  finding 
out  about  it  is  like  reading  a  good  detective 
story.     It  is  a  scandal  and  they  want  us  to 


*•  In  1962.  for  example,  the  ombudsman 
criticized  a  hospital  administration  because 
It  withheld  from  newspapers  the  names  of 
appllcanta  for  a  vacancy  in  an  important 
poeltion;  the  applicants  had  specifically  re- 
qiieeted  confidentiality  in  order  to  avoid  em- 
barrassment to  them.  Similarly,  in  August  of 
1964  the  newspapers  reported  with  obvious 
satisfaction  that  the  ombudsman  had  de- 
manded from  the  municipal  government  of 
Lyclcsele  an  explanation  of  its  not  answer- 
ing reporters'  questions  about  who  had  ap- 
plied for  an  appointive  poet.  Two  of  the 
three  appllcanta  bad  requested  that  their 
names  not  be  disclosed.  The  local  author- 
ities had  honored  this  request  in  order  to 
protect  the  appllcanta  against  possible  im- 
plaaaantneaa  In  their  present  employment. 
The  otnbudaman  obviously  thought  this  an 
Inadequate  jusUflcatlon  of  silence,  since  In 
Sweden  the  right  of  privacy  has  been  so 
largely  subordinated  to  the  right  of  publicity. 
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tell  them  all  about  it.    And  that  is  exactly 
what  we  try  to  do." 

THK  OKBUDSMAN  AS  ITKOmCIAL  ADVISE 

While  the  ombudsman  Is  known  chiefly  as 
critic  and  reformer,  he  serves  also,  much  less 
conspicuously,  as  cherished  adviser. 

Many  judges  and  officials  seek  the  ombuds- 
man's of>inion  concerning  matters  upon 
which  they  have  not  yet  acted.  Quite  prop- 
erly, he  declines  to  give  rulings  concerning 
hypothetical  as  well  as  real  cases.  He  does 
not  purport  to  be  General  Counsel  to  the 
Civil  Establishment.  He  recognizee,  too,  the 
danger  of  advising  how  to  dispose  of  prob- 
lems whose  faceta  may  have  been  only  i>ar- 
tially  revealed.  Hence,  more  resolutely  than 
some  of  his  predecessors,  he  flatly  rejects 
formal  requests  for  opinions  about  pending 
cases. 

He  haa  been  helpful,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  a  judge  or  other  public  official  has 
asked  by  telephone  or  letter  whether  the 
ombudsman  has  encountered  a  particular 
problem  in  the  course  of  his  work.  In  such 
Instances  the  ombudsman  makes  available 
the  knowledge  he  has  gained  through  the 
past  performance  of  his  duties.  This,  in 
a  sense,  simply  projecta  the  conversational 
exchanges  that  may  occur  during  an  inspec- 
tion, when  the  ombudsman  gives  and  re- 
ceives information  about  the  conduct  of 
public  business.  It  serves  as  a  species  of 
preventive  therapy,  for  it  encourages  uni- 
form statutory  interpretation  and  the  utili- 
sation of  correct  procedures.  A  number  of 
judges  spoke  warmly  of  the  benefits  they 
had  received  from  the  ombudsman's  informal 
advisory  service — a  service  he  does  not  men- 
tion in  his  annual  reporte  nor  stress  In  his 
commenta  elsewhere. 

RELATIONSHIP    Or    THK    OMBUDSMAN    TO    OTHER 
FDBLIC   WATCHMEN 

The  preceding  discussion,  focusing  as  It 
has  on  the  ombudsman  alone,  may  have  sug- 
gested that  he  solitarily  watches  over  Swedish 
law  administration.  In  fact  the  ombuds- 
man's powers  and  duties  are  shared  with 
others. 

The  Chancellor  of  Justice:  Of  most  Inter- 
est among  the  ombudsman's  fellow  watch- 
men is  the  Chancellor  of  Justice.  His  office 
is  the  direct  lineal  descendant  of  the  King's 
Ombudsman  whose  creation  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury led  to  the  19th  century  demand  for 
a  parliamentary  counterpart  .*■  Today, 
though  nominally  still  a  representative  of 
the  Crown  and.  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion (art.  27),  the  "Supreme  Ombudsman 
of  the  King,"  the  Chancellor  of  Justice  holds 
a  nonpolitical  post  for  life.  Neither  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  nor  responsible  to  any 
minister,  he  Is  in  fact  entirely  independent. 
Like  the  ombudsman,  he  heads  hla  own  staff, 
separate  and  apart  from  all  others.  Unlike 
the  ombudsman,  he  submlta  no  report  to 
Parliament.  The  absence  of  that  report 
is  the  chief  vestigial  remnant  of  the  chan- 
cellor's having  once  upon  a  time  been  the 
monarch's  agent." 

His  functions  are  more  varied  than  the  om- 
budsman's."   But  In  one  Important  respect 
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••  See  pp.  1-2.  supra.  Compare  8.  Rudholm. 
"The  Chancellor  of  Justice."  in  Rowat,  op. 
clt.  supra  note  14,  at  17. 

"Instead  of  reporting  to  Parliament,  the 
Chancellor  of  Justice  makes  a  report  nomi- 
nally to  the  King,  in  fact  filed  with  the  Min- 
istry of  Justice.  The  report  is  a  public  docu- 
ment and,  as  such,  can  be  examined  by  the 
curious.  But  it  is  not  printed  for  general 
distribution. 

"  They  include  appearing  as  counsel  in  civil 
cases  in  which  the  State  is  defendant  (25  to 
60  annually),  acting  In  the  King's  belialf  on 
lettws  addresaed  to  the  monarch  by  suppli- 
canta  (<^  which  there  are  only  a  few),  exer- 
cising a  somewhat  vague  supervision  of  en- 
rolled advocates  (who  are  members  of  a  self- 
governing  organlxaUon  that  renders  usually 


they  are  exactly  parallel.  About  a  quarter  of 
the  chancellor's  and  his  small  staff's  time  is 
devoted,  as  is  the  ombudsman's,  to  receiving 
complaints  from  citizens  and  officials  about 
Judges  and  other  officials;  "  to  inspection 
trips;  to  investigating,  on  his  own  motion, 
matters  discussed  in  the  press  or  elsewhere; 
to  admonishing,  sermonizing,  formulating 
general  recommendations,  and  prosecuting 
those  whose  blunders  are  egregious  or  whose 
acceptance  of  guidance  is  half-hearted.  If 
one  were  to  ask  why  two  men,  one  called 
Justltleombudsman  and  one  called  justltle- 
kansler,  should  do  exactly  the  same  work  in 
exactly  the  same  way  affecting  exactly  the 
same  people,  but  without  even  a  tenuous 
structural  link  between  them,  the  only  pos- 
sible response  would  be  Justice  Holmes': 
"Upon  this  point  a  page  of  history  is  worth 
a  volume  of  logic."  « 

The  activity  of  these  two  officers  overlaps 
considerably,  even  though  the  chancellor 
handles  far  fewer  cases  than  does  the  om- 
budsman. Analysis  of  the  chancellor's  re- 
ports Indicates  that  over  a  5-year  span  he 
has  annually  docketed  an  average  of  260  new 
cases  based  on  complaints  or  his  own  dis- 
coveries concerning  the  conduct  of  officials 
also  subject  to  the  ombudsman's  supervision. 

IV.-— CTionce/ior  o/  justice  cases  that  overlap 
omhudsman's 
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I960 
1961 
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New  cases 
filed 
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235 
168 
3M 
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230 
207 
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276 
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36 

80 
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The  absence  of  friction  or  contrariety  of 
resulta  In  the  work  of  these  two  important 
officials  is  a  tribute  to  their  personal  flexi- 
bility and  the  Swedish  genius  for  reasoned 
discussion.  Neither  man  la  the  superior  of 
the  other;  a  person  who  has  complained  un- 
successfully to  one  may  with  perfect  pro- 
priety turn  to  his  counterpart;  no  statute 
prescribes  coordination  of  inspections  and 
investigations.  In  short,  all  the  precondi- 
tions of  strife  are  present.  Very  occasionally 
the  chancellor  and  the  ombudsman  do  dis- 
agree in  their  legal  reasoning,  thus  providing 
bemused  administrators  a  choice  of  different 
guidelines.  They  attempt,  however,  to  mini- 
mize confusion  by  private  discussions  over 
the  lunch  table  several  times  weekly.  The 
ChanceUor  of  Justice  before  initiating  an 
investigation  on  his  own  motion  la  likely  to 
telephone  the  ombudsman  to  inquire 
whether  an  Investigation  is  already  afoot. 
The  two  officials  exchange  notes  concerning 
the  "querulants"  who  may  write  to  both  of 
them  simultaneously."     One  stands  aside  for 

flnal  disciplinary  judgmenta),  giving  advice 
concerning  legal  questions  to  the  King  In 
Council  (that  Is,  the  Cabinet  or  a  Minister; 
roughly,  200  such  matters  annually) ,  express- 
ing opinions  on  legislative  proposals  before 
the  Cabinet  (a  responsibility,  or  perhaps  one 
should  say  an  opportunity,  he  shares  with 
many  others),  and  prosecuting  publishers 
who  have  abused  the  privileges  recognized 
by  the  Freedom  of  the  Press  Act  of  1949. 

"The  Chancellor  of  Justice  has  said  that 
when  superior  officers  in  one  of  the  central 
administrative  boards  have  reason  to  call  for 
»n  Investigation  of  one  of  their  subordinates, 
they  are  more  likely  to  turn  to  him  than  to 
tte  ombudsman  because,  thanks  to  history, 
ne  is  a  "part  of  the  Government"  while  the 
ombudsman  Is  linked  with  Parliament. 

"N.Y.  Trust  Co.  V.  Eisner,  256  U.S.  346 
849(1921). 

"  The  precise  extent  of  duplication  of  com- 
plainta is  not  known,  though  the  ombuds- 
man and  the  Chancellor  confirm  that  they 
nave  many  clienta  in  common,  who  vnlte  to 


the  other  when  a  prosecution  is  in  the  offing. 
And  so  they  rub  along,  officially  wholly  un- 
related and  yet  in  fact  collaborators  holding 
equal  rank  in  the  governmental  hlerachy, 
acting  separately  as  general  superlntendente 
of  law  administration. 

The  military  ombudsman:  In  1915  the 
ombudsman's  work  was  divided.  A  second 
parliamentary  ombudsman,  to  be  chosen  In 
the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  general 
powers  as  the  justltleombudsman,  was  cre- 
ated to  deal  with  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  military.  His  jvu-isdiction  extends  not 
only  to  the  conduct  of  the  armed  forces 
themselves,  but  also  to  all  officials  whose 
salaries  are  paid  out  of  military  appropria- 
tions, thus  including  defense  procurement. 
Marking  off  the  boundaries  of  the  new  om- 
budsman's duties  in  this  way  recognizes  that 
modem  military  activities  are  a  central  ele- 
ment of  civilian  life  and  not  merely  the 
province  of  a  small  caste  of  professional  sol- 
diers. The  ombudsman's  absorption  in  civil 
administration  was  thought  to  necessitate  a 
separate  officer  to  guard  citizens  against 
abuses  in  military  administration. 

The  military  ombudsman  (mlUUeombuds- 
man)  functions  within  his  sphere  much  as 
the  ombudsman  does  in  his.  The  two  officers 
are  mutually  independent.  They  refer  cases 
to  one  another  when  complainta  have  been 
misdirected  or  when  an  investigation  by  one 
of  them  discloses  matters  of  interest  to  the 
other. 

Moet  of  the  military  ombudsman's  busi- 
ness is  an  outgrowth  of  his  own  inspections. 
Complaints  usually  provide  only  about  12 
percent  of  his  annual  caseload  of  approxi- 
mately 650.  though  during  World  War  n. 
when  general  mobilization  affeo:,ed  a  large 
I>art  of  the  pwpulatlon,  complainta  were 
much  more  numerous.  Like  the  ombudsman, 
the  military  ombudsman  can  admonish  a 
named  person,  make  general  recommenda- 
tions, or  prosecute  an  official  wrongdoer. 
The  prosecutions  are,  in  the  main,  for  mat- 
ters that  in  the  United  States  would  probably 
not  be  deemed  suitable  for  the  criminal 
courte  at  all,  but  rather  for  some  form  of 
administrative  discipline — an  official  con- 
nected with  defense  industries  who  had 
been  careless  in  handling  secret  dociunenta. 
a  commissioned  officer  who  had  Insulted  a 
noncommissioned  officer,  a  commander  who 
had  punished  draftees  for  having  been  drunk 
at  a  time  when  they  were  off  duty  and  not 
on  military  premises,  and  so  on. 

Together  the  military  ombudsman  and  his 
colleague  on  the  civil  side  are  supposed  to 
cover  the  entire  area  of  SwedUh  public  ad- 
ministration. Of  the  two  the  ombudsman 
has  been  far  the  more  active.  The  two 
officers  are  not  in  conflict,  since  the  dividing 
line  between  their  respective  jurisdictions  is 
clear  and  neither  has  sought  to  expand  his 
empire  by  encroaching  upon  the  other.  Be- 
cause, very  occasionally,  problems  of  classi- 
fying complainta  may  arUe  or  the  two  offices 
may  confront  oommon  questions  of  statutory 
interpretation,  the  ombudsmen  confer  to- 
gether informally  and  IrregxUarly.  Addi- 
tional coordination  of  their  activities  haa 
thus  far  not  seemed  necessary. 

The  public  prosecutors:  In  a  strictly  tech- 
nical sense,  the  ombudsman  U  only  a  public 
prosecutor.  Other  prosecutors  are  supposed 
to  enforce  penal  laws  within  a  defined  geo- 
graphical area.  The  ombudsman  U  sup- 
posed to  enforce  them  within  a  defined  oc- 
cupational area,  namely,  the  public  service. 
ActuaUy,  even  within  that  relatively  nar- 
row area,  he  does  a  far  smaUer  share  of  the 
work  than  is  commonly  known.  The  prose- 
cutors have  not  been  freed  from  responai- 

them  simultaneously  or  successively.  The 
Chancellor  notes  that  chronically  aggrieved 
persons  file  multiple  complainta  with  him  In 
the  course  of  a  year,  so  that  the  individual 
compl&lnanta  are  substantially  fewer  than 
the  complainta  received. 


bility  for  maldng  other  officials  toe  the  mark. 
They  have  been  superseded  by  the  ombuds- 
man and  the  Chancellor  of  Justice  as  proee- 
cutors  of  Judges  and  of  very  high  officials. 
But  as  to  the  generality  of  SwedUh  pubUc 
sen'anta,  the  local  prosecutors  have  the  same 
power  as  the  ombudsman  to  prosecute  for 
Ignorance,  carelessness,  bad  manners,  and 
slothfulness  as  well  as  for  more  serious 
venality.  The  ombudsman  may  initiate  a 
half  dozen  prosecutions  in  the  course  of  a 
year,'^  and  the  ChanceUor  of  Justice  and  the 
mUitary  ombudsman  may  commence  another 
eight  or  nine.  Not  all  result  In  convictions. 
According  to  avaUable  judicial  statistics, 
however,  courts  of  first  Instance  in  1961 
convicted  125  clvU  servante  of  having  com- 
mitted crimes  In  their  official  capacities." 
The  figure  was  129  in  1962  and  107  in  1963.** 
These  totals  show  beyond  doubt  that  less 
exalted  prosecutors  have  independently 
brought  to  the  courta  many  cases  of  the  types 
with  which  ombudsmen  deal. 

In    theory   a   public    prosecutor    can    only 
prosecute.      He    supposedly    cannot   content 
himself  with  scolding  or  advising  as  do  the 
ombudsman   and  the  chancellor.     One   dis- 
tinguished   scholar   asserto   flatly   that   om- 
budsmen  are  different  from   other  law   en- 
forcement officials  chiefly  because  "unlike  the 
public  prosecutors,  they  are  not  subjected  to 
a   legality   principle   in   the   sense   of   being 
obliged  to  prosecute  when  they  consider  that 
a  breach  of  duty  has  been  committed.""    In 
reality,  public  prosecutors  do  not  choose  to 
prosecute  every  case,  any  more  than  do  the 
other  guardians  of  official  rectitude.    In  the 
great  bulk  of  cases  reported  to  them  by  Irate 
citizens  In  the  local  community,  the  prose- 
cutor   does    exactly    what    the    ombudsman 
does  when  he  thinks  that  a  "reminder"  will 
accomplish  as  much  as  a  more  formal  punish- 
ment.   Some  prosecutors  freely  acknowledge 
tising  the  telephone   more   frequently  than 
the  criminal  courta  to  correct  what  they  re- 
gard as  administrative  Improprieties.    Statis- 
tical   evidence    strongly    support*    the    view 
that  obligatory  prosecution  is  not  a  "legality 
principle,!^  or,  if  It  is  one,  that  it  weighs  only 
lightly    on    practical    men.      In    1981    the 
Swedish    police    investigated    1.079    alleged 
crimes  by  civil  servanta  and  concluded  that 
accusations  were  well  founded  In  519  of  these 
cases.    In  1962,  1,208  Investigations  produced 
evidence   of    offenses    In   666   cases.     Prose- 
cutors control  and  guide  police  much  more 
closely  in  Sweden  than  In  the  United  States 
(in  many  places.  Indeed,  the  chief  of  police 
and  the  prosecutor  were  one  and  the  same 
person  until  a  statutory  change  occurred  In 
1965).    Hence,  one  may  fairly  conclude  that 
prosecutions  were  technically  justifiable  in 
virtually  all  the  cases  the  police  had  reported. 
Since  prosecutions  were  in  fact  commenced 
In  only  a  minor  fraction  of  those  cases  and 
since  prosecutors  do  not  habitually  disregard 
police  reports,  one  must  conclude  that  other 
leas    drastic    steps    were    taken    Instead.     A. 

"  See  table  in  supra. 

"  Of  these,  only  four  were  for  conduct 
such  as  bribery  or  embezzlement  that  would 
constitute  a  sertous  crtme  in  all  countries. 
The  remainder  were  for  relatively  minor  acta 
of  omission  or  commission,  usually  imder  the 
heading  of  breach  of  duty.  Twenty-two  ac- 
quittals occurred. 

"The  convictions  usually  led  only  to  Im- 
poeltion  of  fines.  The  courta  did,  however, 
order  tha  dismissal  or  suspension  of  16  of- 
ficials in  1961,  18  officials  in  1962.  and  17 
officials  in  1963.  An  undetermined  number 
of  these  removals  from  office  seem  to  have 
been  related  to  misconduct  unconnected  with 
official  activities.  The  materials  available  In 
the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  are  not 
altogether  clear  in  this  respect. 

"S.  JfigersklOld.  "The  SwedUh  ConsUtu- 
tJon:  A  Survey,"  6  J.  Indian  L.  Inst.  1,  13 
(1963). 
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ooBfldent  Ma«rtloa  to  thla  affact  la  Impoa- 
BtbU  bacMiaa  tb«  auprame  ;»o«ecutor  of 
Swaden  recently  stated  that  proeecutora  must 
only  prosecute,  not  admonlah.  If  they  be- 
llera  that  proaecutlon  vould  be  too  drastic 
a  measure,  they  have  been  ezpllclUy  In- 
structed to  refer  the  matter  to  the  supreme 
proaeoutor.  He  recalla  recelrlns  only  »bout 
10  such  referrals  each  year.  Harmonising 
the  statsmants  at  the  supreme  proeecutor 
and  his  subordlnatea  Is  beyond  the  capacities 
at  a  forel«n  Interviewer. 

Oonfllct  between  the  ombudsman  and  other 
proeecutora  is  rare.  If  a  local  proeecutor  al- 
ready  baa  In  band  a  matter  about  which  com- 
pUlnt  has  also  been  made  to  the  ombudsman. 
the  ombudaman  defers  to  the  proeecutor. 
Proeecutora.  for  their  part,  do  not  eagerly 
seek  means  of  tweaking  the  ombudsman's 
noae:  they  are  not  organlaationAlly  subordi- 
nate to  him.  but,  like  other  offlcUls.  they  are 
subject  to  his  scrutiny.  When  a  proeecutlon 
has  been  ordered  by  the  ombudsman  (who 
rarely  proeecutea  peraonally),  the  order  is 
obeyed  without  debate.**  The  pubUc  proae- 
eutors.  coUectlvely.  receive  and  act  upon 
about  as  many  complaints  against  civil 
sarvanta  as  doea  the  ombudsnuin.  As  far  as 
a  foralgn  interviewer  can  discover,  no  atmoe- 
pbere  of  rivalry  or  competition  (or.  one  is 
tempted  to  add.  even  aw:.reneaa  that  many 
cooks  are  engaged  In  stirring  the  same  broth ) 
has  developed  in  any  quarter.** 

THE  OiaTTOSMAIf 'S  KZLATIONS  WITH  TH*  COTT«T8 

The  ombudsman's  power  over  the  courts  U 
e^Mdally  Interesting  to  Americana,  who 
think  of  Judicial  independence  as  the  very 
foundation  of  the  rule  of  law  and  who  tend 
to  equate  Judgea'  "independence"  with  their 
being  supervised  except  by  other  judges.  The 
ombudsman  acknowledges  that  foreigners 
often  wonder  whether  his  work  undermines 
the  independence  judgee  should  have.  But 
be  has  no  feara  od  that  score.  "I  myself 
come  from  the  ranks  of  judges,"  he  has 
written,  "and  can  assure  that  I  have  never 
heard  a  Swsdlab  judge  complain  that  bis  in- 
dependent and  unattached  position  la  en- 
dangered by  the  fact  that  the  [ombudsman] 
may  examine  his  activity  In  office." 

Many  Judgea  of  aU  ranks  and  of  different 
<l«t»«ea  of  experience,  when  interviewed  in 
1804,  confirmed  that  the  Judiciary  does  not 
foal  Imperiled.  One  judge  of  long  service. 
poaalbly  more  philosophic  than  his  brethren. 
commented:  "We  have  grown  up  in  this  sys- 
tem. None  of  us  has  ever  known  any  other. 
We  are  used  to  the  idea  back  of  the  ombuda- 
man. If  we  had  been  encountering  It  for  the 
first  time,  perhaps  it  would  have  made  us 

■■  If  a  prosecutor  were  to  reject  a  case  the 
ombudsman  deemed  clearly  prosecutable,  the 
ombudsman  could.  In  fact,  proeecute  the 
proeecutor  for  breach  ot  duty.  That  type 
of  clash  seems  never  to  have  arisen. 

"One  proeecutor  did  express  uneaslneaa 
about  diepplag  a  caae  without  proeecutlon 
when  a  breach  of  duty  has  been  found.  "I 
cant  believe  that  proeecutlon  is  the  sensible 
step  in  every  instance,"  he  declared.  "The 
other  day  a  man  very  angrily  complained 
right  at  this  daak  about  having  been  treated 
offsDatTaly  by  a  clerk  In  the  poet  oOee.  I 
oalled  up  the  clerk's  superior  and  he  promised 
*o  epeek  to  the  clerk  about  it,  warn  him  to 
watota  his  step  In  the  future.  That  Is  all 
I  did.  I  think  It  was  the  beet  way  to  handle 
tbe  thing,  tbough  I  daresay  the  clerk  was 
gvUltf  ct  an  offaBs*.  But  now.  tf  the  oom- 
Ptalaaat  eUU  wanta  to  make  an  issue  of  It. 
b*  oaa  go  the  ombodeman  and  complain  not 
MAlnat  the  dark  but  against  me  for  not 
dotag  my  duty  as  a  proeecutor.  WeU.  I  dont 
mnob  like  that  poaaihUlty.  I  am  having  to 
f— 'Ma.  you  aee.  that  nobody  will  oomplaln 
<*  that.  If  swaensii  doea,  the  ombudaman 
wlU  agree  wt«b  my  informal  approach.  If 
I  Jtiat  waoi  akead  and  praaeeated  every 
nobody  oould  aay  a  word  against  me." 


uncomfortable.  But  as  things  stand.  I  doubt 
that  any  Swedish  Judge  feels  any  loes  of  in- 
dependence when  the  ombudsman  looks  at 
what  be  has  been  doing." 

Abetractly.  the  ombudsman  la  not  con- 
cerned with  the  content  of  courta'  decisions 
(which,  in  any  event,  he  cannot  revise  In 
any  way),  but  only  with  the  question  of 
whether  a  judge  had  been  acting  Illegally. 
Since  Illegality,  in  the  SwedUh  view,  covers 
so  extensive  a  territory,  consideration  of  the 
judge's  decisions  may  be  an  Inescapable 
necessity.  To  suggest  the  moet  extreme  pos- 
sibility along  this  line,  the  ombudaman  could 
even  proeecute  for  the  crime  of  breach  of 
duty  judgea  who  had  rejected  his  views  in 
proeecutiona  commenced  at  Ms  behest.  He 
could  not  disregard  the  decisions  he  opposed, 
but  he  could  proceed  against  the  deciders. 
This  has  in  fact  never  occurred.  So  far  as 
one  can  tell,  judges  have  not  the  slightest 
worry  that  It  ever  will  occur.  Even  so.  part 
of  the  ombudsman's  work  does  Involve  re- 
view of  the  Judges'  decisions,  not  only  their 
conduct. 

The  distinction  can  be  made  plainer  by 
IDustratlon.  Poor  Judgment  rather  than 
poor  judging  was  Involved  when,  a  few  years 
ago.  an  appellate  Judge  was  found  guilty  of 
having  accepted  compenaatlon  to  help  a 
lawyer  prepare  documents  for  use  in  litiga- 
tion. The  judge  was  not  himself  related  to 
the  litigation  and  no  corruption  of  justice 
entered  Into  the  caae,  but  the  defendant  was 
simply  accused  of  Improper  behavior  In  act- 
ing as  a  lawyer's  assistant.  The  supreme 
court  before  which  his  trial  occurred  con- 
victed him  and  Impoeed  a  heavy  fine.  At 
about  the  same  time  three  trial  court  judges 
were  succeasfuUy  prosecuted  because  they 
had  heard  and  decided  a  forfeiture  case,  an 
In  rem  action,  without  first  giving  an  Inter- 
ested person  the  prescribed  formal  notice. 
The  judges  had  thought  that  formalities 
could  be  waived  because  the  Interested  per- 
aon's  legal  representative  was  actually  present 
In  the  covirt  when  the  caae  was  heard.  In 
this  instance,  in  contrast  to  the  example 
previously  discussed,  the  ombudsman  was 
acting  aa  a  critic  of  judicial  work  rather  than 
of  a  judge's  personal  behavior "" 

Casea  Uke  this  do  indeed  cause  a  few  Judges 
to  speak  rather  wasplshly  about  the  ombuds- 
man, whom  they  regard  as  sometimes  a  shade 
too  censorious  and  self-righteous.  On  several 
oocaalons  in  widely  scattered  localities  judgea 
recounted  with  pleasure  that  the  ombudsman 
had  had  to  eat  hiunble  pie  at  least  once.  Act- 
ing upon  a  private  complaint  during  his  first 
month  in  oflSoe.  the  ombudsman  had  said 
that  a  court  official  had  Improperly  attached 
the  complainant's  property  tn  order  to  secure 
the  payment  of  personal  taxes.  In  accord 
with  the  ombudaman 's  advice  the  Impounded 
property  was  returned  to  its  owner.    Later  a 


**The  judges'  decision  on  the  merits  of  the 
forfeiture  cases,  incidentally,  was  aillrmed  on 
appeal.  Moreover,  the  person  from  whom  the 
required  notice  had  been  withheld  did  not 
recover  the  property  in  controversy,  nor  were 
any  damagee  awarded  in  the  proceeding 
against  the  judges.  The  judges  were,  how- 
ever, fined  approximately  half  a  month's 
salary.  One  of  them  still  becomes  almoet  ex- 
plosively red  in  the  face  when  discussing  the 
matter.  He  thinks,  moreover,  that  his  work 
in  the  community  was  made  more  difficult 
for  a  time  by  reason  of  his  having  been  con- 
victed as  a  malefactor,  though  the  difficulty 
was  not  long-lived  because,  as  he  said,  the 
public  had  no  choice  in  the  matter.  He  also 
thinks  that  press  publicity  about  complaints 
to  the  ombudsman  against  a  judge  tend  to  be 
harmful  to  Judicial  administration  even  after 
the  Judge  has  been  exonerated,  because  the 
newspapers  (he  says)  "blow  up  the  charges 
out  of  aU  proportion."  Despite  all  this,  he 
charactertses  the  ombudaman  as  "really  a 
very  pleasant  fellow"  and  regards  his  work  as 
highly  useful. 


supreme  court  Judge  convinced  the  ombuds- 
man that  he  had  misinterpreted  the  appli- 
cable statute.  Meanwhile,  the  tax  debtor 
had  dissipated  the  previously  attached  prop- 
erty and  had  been  unable  to  pay  his  taxee  In 
full,  so  that  the  public  treasury  was  the 
loser.  The  ombudsman  bravely  acknowledged 
his  own  error  by  reporting  It  to  Parliament 
and,  at  the  same  time  p«ad  out  of  his  per- 
sonal funds  the  amount  of  the  loet  revenue. 
This  episode  not  at  all  discreditable  in  itself, 
has  gained  currency  among  Judges,  as  though 
they  welcomed  the  reassurance  that  the  om- 
budsman can  err  just  as  they  do. 

Moet  judgee.  however,  seem  genuinely  en- 
thusiastic about  the  ombudsman,  whom  they 
regard  as  an  able  Jurist  and  a  good  himian 
being.  No  judge  who  was  interviewed  in  1964 
suggested  that  the  present  system  of  super- 
vision ahould  be  abandoned. 

APPEAIBINO  THE  OICBUOSMAK'S  WOKK 

The  ombudsman  has  in  recent  years  been 
so  raptxxrously  regarded  abroad  that  his 
achievements  have  not  often  been  evaluated. 
What  he  Is  supposed  to  accomplish  Is  taken 
as  the  equivalent  of  what  he  has  in  fact  ac- 
complished. The  following  paragraphs  at- 
tempt to  appraise  rather  than  merely 
describe.  The  underlying  observations  were 
perforce  incomplete;  scientific  accuracy  is  not 
claimed. 

Securing  uniformity  In  law  interpretation: 
The  doctrine  of  stare  decisis  does  not  compel 
lower  courtd  in  Sweden  to  follow  the  lead  of 
the  higher  courts.  This  Intensifies  the  risks, 
present  tn  all  legal  systems,  that  principles 
and  statutes  may  not  be  applied  harmoni- 
ously throughout  the  cotmtry.  This  poeslbil- 
Ity  becomes  still  greater  when  courts  and 
other  tribunals  fall  to  write  fully  explana- 
tory opinions  tightly  related  to  the  facts  of 
the  cases  under  discussion. 

One  of  the  ombudsman's  Important  ac- 
complishments is  achieving  uniformity.  He 
does  so  by  expressing  his  own  opinion  so  per- 
suasively that  courts  and  administrators 
voluntarily  follow  his  lead.  Indeed,  until 
the  ombudsman  has  sought  to  resolve  dif- 
ferences, many  judges  and  administrators 
have  been  unaware  that  the  differences  had 
occurred;  they  have  not  consciously  disagreed 
with  other  authorities,  but  have  been  ignor- 
ant of  their  views. 

The  ombudsman  has  remarked  on  many 
occasions  that  differing  applications  of  a 
single  rule  of  law  do  not  necessarily  connote 
Illegality;  all  of  the  Interpretations  may  be 
defensible  though  some  must  be  deemed  in- 
correct. When  the  ombudsman  becomes 
aware  that  various  authorities  have  been  ap- 
plying a  law  In  different  ways,  he  may  first 
ask  many  agencies  or  Individual  officials  to 
explain  to  him  their  interpretation  of  the 
statute  or  riile.  Then  he  may  make  an  Inde- 
pendent study  of  the  pertinent  legislative 
history.  Finally,  usually  by  setting  forth  his 
opinion  In  his  annual  report,  he  vrtll  present 
his  own  view  of  the  law.  His  opinion,  though 
assuredly  not  more  binding  than  an  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Sweden,  is  highly 
p>er8uasive.  It  brings  home  to  scattered 
administrators  the  carefully  considered 
thoughts  of  a  respected  jurist  who  has  made 
a  nationwide  survey  of  present  practices,  and 
moet  law  appllers  seem  to  welcome  what  he 
can  tell  them." 
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■*Ck>mpare  J&gerskldld,  op,  clt,  supra  note 
29,  at  1OS3-03:  Although  the  ombudsman's 
Interpretations  "are  not  legally  binding  on 
courts  or  administrators,  and  it  Is  generally 
realised  that  they  may  be  erroneous  and  that 
a  court  may  dlaavow  them,  a  certain  pre- 
sumption exists  that  these  InterpreUtlons 
are  correct.  The  annual  reports  of  the  om- 
budsman are  carefully  studied  as  evidence  of 
the  law.  Thus,  although  it  is  not  in  Itself  a 
fault  to  act  contrary  to  those  opinions.  It  is 
nsverthaleas  true  that  If  an  official  can  show 
that  ba  baa  acted  In  accordance  with  such  a 


Some  scholars  have  contended  that  the 
ombudsman  should  not  function  as  an  oracle, 
but  only  as  a  proeecutor  in  pursuit  of  of- 
ficials who  have  done  wrong.  They  point  out 
that  his  pronouncements  about  law  may 
ultimately  be  rejected  by  courts.  This,  they 
say,  may  accentuate  confusion,  which  could 
be  avoided  if  the  ombudsman  were  to  re- 
main silent  except  when  he  Is  ready  to  pros- 
ecute. The  ombudsman  has  answered  that 
Interpretation  of  the  law  Is  often  a  necessary 
first  step  toward  ascertaining  whether  a 
Judge  or  civil  servant  has  acted  vrrongly. 
Having  made  his  Interpretation,  he  sees  no 
reason  to  keep  it  a  secret  from  those  who 
might  be  helpJed  by  knowing  It.  And  so  he 
publishes  his  views  even  when  he  has  found 
no  breach  of  duty. 

The  ombudsman's  1962  report  shows  sev- 
eral good  examples  of  this  practice,  cluster- 
ing about  the  seizure  of  defendant's  property 
In  connection  with  litigation.  Property  may 
be  sequestered  for  use  In  evidence  (for  ex- 
Eunple,  a  negotiable  Instrument  alleged  to  be 
Illegally  possessed)  or  as  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  damages  and  costs.  Having  reviewed 
the  report  of  a  commission  upon  whose  rec- 
ommendation certain  changes  in  procedural 
law  had  been  enacted,  the  ombudsman  con- 
cluded that  several  judges  had  been  acting 
mistakenly  In  sequestration  matters,  though 
not  In  circumstances  warranting  prosecution. 
In  all  the  specific  cases  that  had  led  to  his 
examining  the  general  problem,  the  ombuds- 
man noted,  the  Judges  had  now  discarded 
their  original  interpretations  and  had  said 
that  they  would  in  future  adopt  his. 

Officials  In  many  parts  of  Sweden  spoke 
warmly  of  what  they  characterized  as  the 
"service"  the  ombudsman  has  rendered  them 
by  thus  clarifying  difficult  legal  issues.  A 
local  police  administrator,  for  example,  de- 
clared: "The  new  law  of  criminal  procedure 
when  it  came  Into  force  a  few  years  ago  was 
less  clear,  we  thought,  than  statutes  usually 
are.  It  caused  us  a  lot  of  difficulty,  and  I 
think  we  would  be  In  it  still  if  the  ombuds- 
man hadn't  given  us  some  standards  we 
could  apply  In  connection  with  seizure  and 
arrest.  The  law  prescribes  time  limits  for 
various  actions,  and  the  police  and  the  pros- 
ecutors were  terribly  confused  about  how  to 
measure  the  limits.  In  fact,  there  were 
nearly  as  many  opinions  about  the  implica- 
tions of  those  rules  as  there  were  police  of- 
ficers and  prosecutors.  Then  the  ombuds- 
man sent  out  his  Interpretations  and  did  a 
lot  to  create  a  common  practice  all  over  the 
country." 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is,  obviously 
enough,  that  the  ombudsman's  legal  analysis 
may  sometimes  be  faulty.  He  works  on  many 
matters,  aided  by  only  a  small  staff.  Even 
the  ablest  lawyer  makes  mistakes.  A  Stock- 
holm prosecutor,  one  of  the  few  outspmken 
critics  of  the  present  ombudsman  system, 
calls  the  ombudsman's  pronouncements  "a 
»ort  of  one-man  lawgiving  that  is  anach- 
ronistic in  the  20th  century.  It  may  have 
been  all  right  in  the  17th  century.  But  who 
In  modem  times  would  think  of  creating  a 
high  court  with  only  one  member?  Every 
appellate  court  reflects  mankind's  experience 
that  two  heads  are  vrtser  than  one.  Only  in 
the  case  of  the  ombudsman  does  it  miracu- 
lously occur  that  one  head  Is  wiser  than 
many." 

The  generallst  in  a  specialized  world:  The 
possibility  of  error  Increases  when  a  person 
whose  training  and  experience  are  entirely 
In  the  law  Is  called  upon  to  be  a  compen- 
dium of  governmental  wisdom,  as  Is  the 
Mnbudsman.  Many  of  the  earlier  ombuds- 
men concentrated  upon  courts  and  court- 
related  activities.  During  the  first  1(X)  years 
of  the  office,  according  to  its  present  occu- 
pant, 71.4  percent  of  the  prosecutions  com- 


menced by  ombudsmen  were  directed  against 
Judges,  prosecutors,  and  police.  As  recently 
as  1951  the  then  ombudsman  Issued  140  ad- 
monitions to  those  groupts  and  only  33  to  all 
other  (and  far  more  numerous)  govern- 
mental personnel.""  The  growth  of  impor- 
tant law  administration  outside  the  courts 
made  this  distribution  of  the  ombudsman's 
attention  seem  glaringly  inappropriate.  Re- 
sponding to  urging  by  Parliament  and  by 
scholars,  the  present  ombudsman  has  striven 
mightily  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  govern- 
ment. 

One  does  not  gain  the  impression  that  the 
ombudsman  ascribes  to  himself  an  all-en- 
oompaselng  wisdom.  He  does  not,  however, 
limit  himself  to  legal  questions.  He  feels 
free  to  offer  suggestions  looking  toward  ad- 
ministrative Improvement."  Often  those 
suggestions,  the  product  of  a  fresh  look  by  an 
Intelligent  eye,  gain  immediate  and  deserved 
acceptance.*^'  Sometimes  they  lead  to  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  when  the  administrators 
find  the  ombudsman's  Initial  proposals  un- 
acceptable, but  nevertheless  concede  that 
changes  of  some  sort  should  be  made." 

Still,  commoneense  does  not  solve  every 
problem.  Government  becomes  Increasingly 
complex  and  specialized  year  by  year,  re- 
sponding as  It  must  to  the  complications  and 
specializations  of  human  affairs.     The  om- 


statement  by  the  ombudsman,  he  has  a  con- 
siderable chance  of  being  absolved  from 
blame." 


«>  These  figures  are  derived  from  C.  Petr*n, 
"Justitieombudsmannens  uppslkt  over  j6r- 
valtnlngen"  (1953),  Pttrvaltnlngsrattllg  Tld- 
skrift  79,  86-87,  cited  and  quoted  In  Ander- 
man,  op.  clt.  supra  note  29,  at  236. 

"'  Por  example,  he  recently  rejected  a  com- 
plaint against  a  prison  administrator  who 
had  disciplined  a  prisoner  for  disobeying  a 
valid  prison  regulation.  At  the  same  time, 
noting  that  the  prisoner  was  a  Finn  and  that 
the  prison  population  included  other  Finns 
who  could  not  read  Swedish,  the  ombudsman 
suggested  that  the  prison  regulations  be 
printed  in  a  Finnish  translation  In  order  to 
avoid  future  misunderstandings. 

•"For  example.  In  1964  he  prc^xjeed  to  a 
national  Inspection  agency  that  it  tighten 
its  rules  for  protecting  employees  who  com- 
plained to  it  concerning  imprt^wr  working 
conditions.  The  question  arose  when  a 
young  halrdreeser  was  discharged  after  her 
employer  had  read  a  letter  which  her  father 
had  written  to  the  Inspection  agency  con- 
cerning his  daughter's  work  place.  While 
Swedish  law  concerning  public  access  to 
official  files  had  to  be  taken  Into  account, 
the  ombudsman  thought  that  additional 
safeguards  could  be  devised  for  the  future. 
The  Inspection  agency  agreed. 

"A  few  years  ago  a  prisoner  complained 
that  the  prison  governor  had  forbidden  his 
subscribing  to  a  certain  weekly  magazine. 
The  governor,  who  had  legal  power  to  restrict 
prisoners'  privileges  in  order  to  maintain 
prison  security,  explained  that  this  magazine 
caused  unrest  among  prisoners  by  sometimes 
printing  articles  about  prison  conditions. 
He  was  upheld  by  the  National  Prison  Board. 
The  ombudsman  then  questioned  whethw 
the  prohibitory  rule  was  valid,  pointing  out 
that  other  prison  governors  had  not  deemed 
It  necessary.  Finally,  the  Board  proposed 
that  prisoners  should  be  allowed  to  have  the 
magajdne  In  question  unless  the  governor 
were  to  find  a  particular  Issue  to  be  dan- 
gerous, In  which  case  he  could  restrict  dis- 
tribution of  that  specific  issue.  This  com- 
promise satisfied  the  ombudsman  and  the 
prison  governor.  A  high  official  of  the  Na- 
tional Prison  Board  referred  to  this  episode 
as  one  that  "shows  we  do  not  ignore  the 
ombudsman's  word  even  when  we  disagree 
with  it.  EUs  view  has  great  weight.  Mostly 
we  think  his  Judgment  Is  very  good.  He 
tells  us  In  advance  about  the  possibility  of 
his  decision  and  we  have  a  chance  to  com- 
ment before  a  final  decision  Is  made,  and 
sometimee  we  work  out  a  decision  that  seems 
to  us  a  bit  better  than  the  possibility." 


budsman,  no  matter  how  Intelligent  and  dili- 
gent, cannot  be  expected  to  grasp  all  the 
Implications  of  every  branch  of  civil  admin- 
istration. While  respecting  him  personally 
and  giving  him  credit  for  a  high  measure  of 
success,  officials  do  at  times  remark  that  the 
ombudsman  "just  did  not  understand  our 
problem."** 

Whether  or  not  that  rather  soft  impeach- 
ment Is  sustainable,  the  ombudsman  does  In- 
deed seek  to  be  a  sort  of  social  statesman  in 
many  fields  that  spedalists  find  full  of  per- 
plexities. His  1964  report  deals,  among  other 
things,  with  detention  of  children  under  18 
pending  trial  on  delinquency  charges,  psy- 
chiatric examinations,  provision  of  police 
protection  for  persons  who  have  received 
threats  of  violence,  and  creation  of  medical 
facilities  other  than  hospitals  to  which  police 
and  other  officials  may  speedily  refer  acutely 
ill  persons  for  dlagnods  and  emergency  treat- 
ment. Other  recent  reports  have  discxissed 
such  diverse  matters  as  custody  of  children 
of  persons  divorced  by  agreement,  provision 
of  needed  legal  services  for  Impecunious  or 


"  Some  examples,  plucked  from  Interviews 
and  without  any  representation  that  the 
criticism  of  the  ombudsman  is  In  each  in- 
stance justified:  (1)  Ombudsman  repri- 
manded school  authorltleo  for  giving  a  bad 
conduct  mark  to  a  student  newspajjer  editor 
who  had  printed  an  article  not  apjproved  by 
the  faculty  adviser,  saying  that  this  was  In- 
fringement of  freedom  of  the  press:  tarat 
educators  think  that  the  ombudsman  falls 
to  grasp  the  difference  between  irrespon- 
sible adolescents  within  an  educational 
framework  and  more  mature  Journalists  in 
the  great  world.  (2)  An  apparently  drunken 
man  was  picked  up  by  the  police  and  put  in 
a  cell  to  sleep  It  off.  Relatives  clamored  for 
his  release,  saying  that  he  was  111,  not  drunk. 
The  police,  who  bad  heard  that  tale  before, 
were  unmoved.  Soon  afterward  the  man 
died  In  a  hospital,  to  which  he  had  been 
taken  tardily.  Autopsy  showed  the  cause  of 
death  to  have  been  the  illness  of  which  his 
relatives  had  spoken.  The  ombudsman  did 
not  criticise  what  the  police  had  done,  but 
urged  that,  In  future,  the  chief  of  police 
should  be  personally  called  when  apparently 
seriously  drunkenness  problems  occurred,  so 
that  he  could  decide  whether  special  meas- 
ures should  be  taken.  Said  the  head  of  the 
police  force  In  a  large  city:  "If  the  ombuds- 
man's advice  were  followed,  I  would  never 
have  a  night's  sleep.  It's  a  fine  Idea,  but  It 
won't  work."  (3)  A  customs  officer  was 
prosecuted  at  the  ombudsman's  behest  be- 
cause he  had  covered  up  for  an  Informant 
who,  under  a  pledge  of  secrecy,  had  given  a 
tip  that  led  to  a  smuggler's  being  appre- 
hended and  convicted.  In  the  smuggler's 
trial  and  In  cAclal  documents  the  customs 
officer  had,  in  effect,  re{»reeented  that  the 
detection  of  the  smuggler  had  come  about 
through  official  activity  alone.  The  ombuds- 
man prosecuted  iat  breach  of  duty.  Said 
one  official:  "If  we  are  not  to  be  able  to  use 
tip*  from  Informers — and  we  certainly  won't 
have  many  tips  if  we  cannot  protect  our 
sources — this  Job  will  become  pretty  nearly 
hopeless.  If  the  ombudsman  had  to  catch 
smugglers  Instead  of  officers,  he  would  under- 
stand that."  In  the  last  cited  example,  the 
court  before  which  the  customs  officer  had 
been  tried  said  that  the  defendant  bad  be- 
haved Incorrectly,  but,  because  of  the  pres- 
sure of  events  that  had  Influenced  his  be- 
havior, he  could  not  be  held  guilty  of  breach 
of  duty.  The  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  the 
acquittal.  The  ombudsman  did  not  appeal 
further,  saying  that  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  should  be  undertaken  "only  where 
Important  questions  of  principle  are  at  stalu. 
The  ooiu-ts  have  confirmed  that  [the  cus- 
toms officer)  handled  the  matter  Incorrectly. 
There  is.  therefore,  no  need  to  review  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal."  1964  Re- 
port of  the  Ombudsman  IS. 
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ICBOimnt  dafandanto.  and  revocation  of  auto- 
mobU*  drlTera'  Uccdmb.  An  outalde  obaerver 
Mimot  aacap*  wondarlng  whatbar  a  genaral 
praetltlooar  abould  ba  «n>actad  to  cope  with 
BO  broad  a  range  of  Ilia,  without  the  aid  of 
more  elaborate  technical  raaoiircea  than  the 
ombudaman  can  oommand. 

AttantlTenaaa  to  the  ombudsman's  recom- 
mandatlona:  duller  aactions  of  thU  paper 
have  oommanted  upon  the  Judicial  and  ad- 
mlnlatimttva  raaponaa  to  the  ombudstoan'a 
"rwnlndara."  The  more  apeclflc  hla  recom- 
mandattona  ara— tha  more,  that  la,  they  are 
tied  to  tha  facta  of  partlctilar  eplaodea — the 
mote  Ukely  they  wUl  ba  accepted  and  acted 
upon.  When  ha  makea  general  propoaala  of 
atatutory  change  or  large-acale  admlnU- 
trattva  raTlaton.  hla  suggeatlona  receive  re- 
apeetful  consideration,  but  they  are  not  at 
aU  aaaurad  of  being  adopted. 

In  tha  past  the  ombudaman  addreaaed  his 
laglsUUve  propoaala  directly  to  Parliament 
through  his  annual  report.  At  present  he 
usually  sanda  them  nrst  to  the  Cabinet  or 
to  a  partleular  minister,  and  then  later  in- 
forms Parliament  of  what  he  has  done.  Soma 
sticklers  for  the  nloetlea  of  parUamentary 
organisation  entlelae  thla  on  the  ground  that 
the  ombudaman  la  an  agent  of  the  Parlia- 
ment and  not  of  the  Oovemment.  But  the 
ombudsman'a  practloa  doea  seem  to  secure 
quicker  and  surer  attention  to  bis  Ideas  than 
If  be  simply  dropped  them  Into  Parliament's 
lap. 

Kvan  whan  Instant  acceptance  does  not  oc- 
cur, tha  ombudsman's  proposals  may  give 
dlnctioQ  to  later  aventa.  He  has.  for  ex- 
ample, long  urged  that  admlnUtrators  should 
be  required  to  give  reaaons  for  their  deci- 
sions, and  he  has  often  developed  the  theme 
of  due  administrative  procedure*  In  doing 
BO,  ha  followed  a  path  previously  marked  by 
a  distinguished  SwedUh  authority  on  ad- 
ministrative Uw.  Prof.  Nils  Herllts.  At  flnt 
the  ooibudsman's  recommendations  were 
quietly  Ignored,  perhapa  chiefly  because  ad- 
ministrative agencies  advised  they  were  Im- 
praotloable.  Undaunted,  the  ombudsman 
patiently  repeated  his  advice,  which  gained 
support  In  many  private  quarters.  In  1964, 
*tar  years  of  work,  an  official  commission, 
appointed  by  tha  Ulnlstry  of  Justice  (on  Pro- 
faaaor  Harllta'  suggestion)  to  study  the  de- 
sirability of  an  administrative  procedure  act. 
submitted  a  report  embodying  many  of  the 
prlndplee  the  ombudsman  had  urged.  If  a 
statute  finally  emergaa  from  all  thU.  it  will 
not  properly  be  attributed  to  the  ombudsman 
(who.  Indeed,  would  not  himself  claim 
credit) ,  but  It  will  at  least  perhaps  have  been 
bastsnad  by  blm. 

m  tlM  aphare  of  governmental  activity,  the 
ombudaman  may  ba  aald  to  resemble  a  law 
rartaton  oommlsalon  charged  with  noticing 
tha  need  for  changea  In  laws  that  do  not 
ecostantly  Intereat  preesure  groups,  political 
parties,  or  the  preas.  Karller.  ombudsmen's 
efforta  to  humaalaa  Sweden's  prisons  furnish 
a  notable  example.    As  recently  as  a  doaen 


*  In  10«4,  for  Instance,  be  pointed  out  the 
daalrabUtty  of  higher  authorlOes'  giving  op- 
portimlty  for  comment  on  decisions  by  lower 
administrative  authorities.  A  person  seeking 
parmlaslon  to  purchase  farm  land,  as  required 
bx  tha  Land  Acquisition  Act  of  1060,  has  three 
chancea  to  succeed,  first  by  asking  a  local 
farm  oommlttae  for  the  permit,  then  by  ap- 
p— ling  to  tha  Agricultural  Boiml  from  an 
•dvana  daeUlon,  and  finally  by  asking  the 
Slag  In  OouncU  (realUUcally,  the  Minister  of 
Afrteoltura)  to  review  unfavorable  acUon  by 
the  Agrteultural  Board.  But.  unleaa  he  makea 
a  ipaelal  tffort  to  aae  tha  file  containing  a 
daelaton  adverse  to  him.  he  U  not  apprised 
of  tha  grounds  upon  which  his  application 
hM  bMn  danlad.  The  ombudaman  proposed 
that  in  tha  future  an  adverse  decision  should 
ba  tuUT  oouununloatad  to  an  applicant,  whoae 
amaptloDS  to  it  should  ba  received  and  con- 
Bldarad  by  tha  na«  higher  level  of  authority. 


years  ago  a  need  was  perceived  for  additional 
statutes  that  would  bring  scattered  Institu- 
tions within  the  reach  of  uniform  rules. 
Statutory  Improvement  of  various  aspects  of 
judicial  organization  and  administration 
may  also  be  ascribed  to  suggestions  by  om- 
budsmen. 

Without  minimizing  the  ombudsmen's 
good  works  as  law  reformers,  one  must 
nevertheless  conclude  that  their  annual  re- 
ports have  been  extremely  minor  forces  In 
shaping  Sweden's  legislation.  "Parliament 
does  not  sit  up  and  take  notice  whenever  the 
ombudsman  has  an  idea  about  statutes." 
said  one  veteran  member,  "nor  does  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  ministries  think  they  know 
what's  what  without  his  telling  them." 
"That  is  perfectly  true."  another  member  of 
Parliament  agreed,  "but  I  would  add  that  If 
the  Government  doesn't  pay  any  particular 
attention  to  his  Ideas,  somebody  In  the  op- 
position Is  almost  sure  to  do  so.  That  at 
least  keep>s  the  Idea  alive.  Sometimes  a  sug- 
gestion the  ombudsman  Initiates  might  lead, 
much  later,  to  a  motion  in  Parliament  that 
brings  resuiu.  Taking  a  broad  look  at  the 
matter,  though,  I  would  have  to  say  that  the 
ombudsmen  have  been  better  suited  to  ap- 
plying existing  law  than  to  persuading  Par- 
liament to  enact  new  law." 

Unfairness  to  officials:  As  has  been  de- 
scribed elsewhere  In  this  paper,  the  ombuds- 
man has  In  late  years  initiated  few  prosecu- 
tions. Instead  he  has  admonished  officials 
who,  in  his  opinion,  have  made  mistakes. 
His  annual  reports,  as  well  as  the  materials 
regularly  available  to  the  newspapers.  Iden- 
tify the  errant  officials  and  explain  why  they 
have  been  censured.  This  practice,  while 
seemingly  milder  than  prosecution,  has  been 
strongly  criticized  Civil  servants,  a  well- 
known  writer  has  said,  may  have  to  "stand 
•  •  •  In  the  pillory  not  only  for  grave  faults 
but  also  for  minor  lapses  which  are  In  fact 
njore  or  less  excusable — an  example  will  be 
made  of  them  In  order  to  show  how  admin- 
istrative work  should  be  carried  on."* 
Since  those  In  the  pillory  have  not  been  tried 
and  fotmd  guilty,  the  soundness  of  the  om- 
budsman's strictures  has  not  been  Judicially 
tested.  Some  officials,  noting  that  the  om- 
budsman's prosecutions  are  far  from  uni- 
formly successful,  suggest  that  his  Judgment 
may  be  equally  fallible  when  he  "gives  a  re- 
minder." They  question  whether  he  should 
castigate  an  official  whom  he  has  found  no 
cause  to  prosecute:  they  think  he  should 
keep  condemnatory  opinions  to  himself,  ex- 
cept Insofar  as  they  may  be  formulated  so 
generally  as  not  to  bring  shame  to  a  named 
Individual.*^ 

The  ombudsman  shrugs  off  these  objec- 
tions. His  Instructions  from  Parliament,  he 
has  observed,  tell  him  to  prosecute  Iniqui- 
tous, grossly  negligent,  and  dangerous  offi- 
cial behavior,  not  every  picayune  fault  he 
may  detect.  The  courts,  moreover,  will 
convict  only  when  an  official's  mistake  has 
been  so  blatant  as  to  warrant  Imposition  of 
punishment:  so  the  ombudsman  thinks 
prosecution  la  a  waste  of  everybody's  time 
when  In  his  own  estimation  punishment 
would  be  Inappropriate  even  though  an  Im- 
propriety has  occurred.  Further,  he  says, 
an  c^clal  aggrieved  by  the  ombudsman's 
tra«itment  of  him  Is  always  at  liberty  to  com- 
plain to  Parliament  and  to  seek  redress 
thara."     Finally,    the   ombudsman   remarlu 


"N.  Herlltz,  "Swedish  Administrative  Law: 
Some  Characteristic  Features,"  3  Scand.  Stud. 
In  Law  89.  134  (19S9). 

"  For  an  especially  well  balanced  presenta- 
tion of  this  point  of  view,  see  JftgersklOId,  op. 
clt.  supra  note  39,  at  1088-91 

••  This  has  occurred  In  a  very  few  instances, 
never  (so  far  as  anyone  can  recall)  with  any 
response  by  Parliament,  though  periuips  the 
ombudsman  may  have  been  asked  questions 
in  private.    The  ombudsman's  Independence 


that  anyone  who  is  outraged  by  having  been 
castigated  has  only  to  say  so — in  which  case 
the  ombudsman  wtu  "cooperate"  by  prose- 
cuting Instead  of  simply  criticizing." 

In  truth,  the  fault  lies  with  Swedish  law 
rather  than  with  the  ombudsman.  Neither 
the  ombudsman  nor  a  disagreeing  official  can 
go  to  court  to  resolve  differences  of  opinion, 
except  In  the  unwieldy  and  unwelcome  form 
of  a  prosecution  for  crime.  Many  official  acts 
may  be  wrong  without  being  criminal,  Just 
as  the  Judgments  of  lower  courts  are  often 
wrong  (at  least  In  the  eyes  of  appellate 
coiorts)  though  rendered  In  the  utmost  good 
faith.  The  ombudsman's  effectiveness  would 
be  greatly  diminished  were  he  forced  to  re- 
main silent  about  noncriminal  wrongs.  On 
the  other  hand,  methods  might  well  be 
sought  to  permit  access  to  the  courts  In 
those  Instances  when  a  conscientious  official 
thinks  the  ombudsman  has  erred. 

One  assuredly  unintended  consequence  of 
the  present  system,  with  its  harsh  choice  be- 
tween prosecution  and  denunciation,  is  that 
it  accentuates  the  timidity  of  some  public 
servants.  WhlK  official  excesses  must  be 
guarded  against,  modern  Sweden,  like  all 
other  modem  countries,  needs  a  great  deal 
of  official  enthusiasm,  vigilance,  and  devo- 
tion. If  It  were  ever  true  that  that  govern- 
ment Is  best  which  governs  least,  nobody  be- 
lieves this  to  be  sound  doctrine  today.  A 
civil  servant  of  highest  rank  and  great  ex- 
perience, particularly  In  provincial  adminis- 
tration, remarked  In  relation  to  the  ombuds- 
man's fault  finding:  "My  observation  over 
the  years  has  been  that  the  men  who  are 
trying  hardest  to  get  things  done  are  the 
ones  most  likely  to  be  criticized.  We  have 
suggested  that  the  ombudsman  should  look 
at  a  man's  whole  record  before  prosecuting 
or  denouncing  him,  because  that  would  give 
some  basis  for  saying  whether  or  not  he 
really  Is  a  bad  actor.  But  the  ombudsman 
says  this  Is  none  of  his  business;  he  Is  In- 
terested only  In  the  act,  not  the  actor.  The 
upshot  of  that  Is  that  officials  who  want  to 
be  sure  not  to  get  Into  trouble  don't  try  to 
find  the  quickest  and  simplest  ways  to  do 
their  Jobs,  but  the  safest.  I  have  rarely  heard 
of  anyone's  being  held  up  before  the  public  as 
a  horrible  example  because  he  was  not  being 
vigorous  enough.  Nowadays  the  civil  service 
needs  vigor,  but  it  Isn't  really  encouraged  to 
have  It." 

A  police  chief,  whose  general  attitude  to- 
ward the  ombudsman  was  markedly  favor- 
able, asserted  that  the  ombudsman's  naming 
policemen  who  had  made  noncriminal  mis- 
takes was  unfair  to  them  and  socially  un- 
sound as  well,  "A  policeman  has  to  act  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment."  he  said.    "Of  course 


from  parliamentary  pressures  Is  rather  scru- 
pulously maintained. 

"•  1964  Report  of  the  Ombudsman  115.  dis- 
closes an  example  of  this  readiness.  A  prose- 
cutor had  promised  a  witness  immunity  from 
prosecution  for  tax  evasion  In  order  to  Induce 
him  to  testify  concerning  a  fraudulent  trans- 
action from  which  he  had  profited.  The  de- 
fendant's lawyer  questioned  the  propriety  of 
the  prosecutor's  conduct.  After  consulting 
the  Bar  Association  and  the  Supreme  Prose- 
cutor, the  ombudsman  announced  that  the 
prosecutor,  whom  he  named,  had  behaved 
wrongly,  motivated  by  zeal  rather  than  wick- 
edness. Shortly  afterward  the  prosecutor,  in 
an  article  In  a  legal  periodical,  defended  what 
he  had  done.  The  ombudsman,  remarking 
that  the  author's  dissenting  opinion  perhaps 
suggested  an  Intent  to  resume  the  practice 
the  ombudsman  had  found  to  be  objection- 
able, asked  whether  the  prosecutor  would  like 
to  be  prosecuted  so  that  the  courta  could 
pass  on  the  matter.  Given  a  week  to  think 
about  this  generous  offer,  the  prosecutor 
finally  decided  that  perhaps  It  would  be  best 
to  drop  the  argument  then  and  thwe.  For 
further  discussion,  see  Lundvlk.  op.  clt.  su- 
pra note  14.  at  46-48. 
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if  you  are  sitting  at  a  table  afterward,  with 
plenty  of  time  to  look  at  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions, you  may  be  able  to  show  that  he  didn't 
do  things  correctly  In  some  respect.  But  the 
policeman  didn't  have  a  chance  to  make  a 
long  study;  he  had  to  react  quickly.  I 
heartily  agree  that  the  ombudsman  ought  to 
be  constantly  In  every  policeman's  mind,  a 
part  of  his  conscience.  But  I  don't  think 
that  the  policeman  ought  to  feel  that  a  heavy 
hand  is  always  about  to  fall  on  him.  I'm 
afraid  that  that  Is  what  Is  happening.  Some- 
times policemen  are  not  doing  their  whole 
duty,  not  because  of  laziness  or  bad  discipline 
or  anything  like  that,  but  simply  because 
they  are  playing  It  safe." 

A  lesser  police  official  In  another  city  re- 
[jeated  this  thought,  commenting  that  he 
had  heard  fellow  officers  say  explicitly  that 
they  had  not  taken  steps  they  thought  ap- 
propriate because  they  were  unsure  about 
the  the  ombudsman's  views.  "None  of  those 
fellows  worries  about  being  punished  for  do- 
ing too  little,"  he  added,  "but  he  knows  he 
can  get  Into  plenty  of  trouble  for  doing  too 
much." 

A  prison  administrator  remarked  that 
many  prisoners  had  been  badly  disturbed  a 
few  nights  previously  by  the  shouts  of  a  fel- 
low-prisoner who  had  been  denied  a  further 
dosage  of  sleeping  pills;  "when,  next  morn- 
ing. I  asked  the  guard  who  had  been  on  duty 
why  he  had  not  tried  to  make  the  fellow  shut 
up,  he  said,  'why  should  I  put  my  neck  on 
the  block?  He  Is  Just  the  kind  who  would 
complain,  and  then  I  would  be  the  one  who 
had  to  defend  myself.'  " 

The  chairman  of  a  municipal  agency  deal- 
ing with  problems  of  alcoholism  pointed  to 
what  he  said  had  been  a  widely  publicized 
criticism  of  a  similar  agency  in  a  nearby  com- 
munity as  an  example  of  the  ombudsman's 
value.  Then,  almost  as  an  afterthought,  he 
remarked,  "That  criticism  caused  me  a  lot  of 
trouble,  though.  My  own  committee  be- 
came so  cautious  I  had  difficulty  getting  any- 
thing at  all  done,  even  the  good  things  that 
needed  doing  very  badly.  The  ombudsman 
Is  necessary,  but  he  also  slows  down  the  pace 
of  our  work.  It  Is  awfully  hard  to  find  the 
right  balance." 

The  burgomaster  (a  Judge)  of  another  city 
agreed  that  finding  the  right  balance  Is  In- 
deed difficult.  He  put  the  matter  this  way: 
"The  ombudsman  inhibits  action  by  civil 
servants  in  much  the  same  way  as  statutes 
influence  citizens  In  general.  Some  citizens 
go  right  up  to  the  line  of  permissibility  that 
a  statute  has  drawn.  Others  hang  back, 
stopping  far  short  of  the  line  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  going  across  It.  That  Is  the 
way  with  officials.  Some  of  them  won't  take 
a  chance  of  getting  Into  trouble  and  so  they 
don't  do  things  they  probably  could  do — and 
should  do — without  being  criticized." 

Since  the  subtle  motivations  of  human  be- 
havior are  difficult  to  ascertain  Individually, 
let  alone  en  masse,  these  characterizations 
of  official  attitudes  have  not  been  scientifi- 
cally verified.  An  effort  was  made,  however, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  ombudsman's  ad- 
monitions have  enough  impact  on  the  in- 
dividual's career  to  Justify  regarding  the 
admonitions  with  fear  and  trembling.  Ex- 
tensive Inquiries  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  ombudsman's  finding  fault  causes  some 
temporary  pain  and  perhaps  some  loss  of  self- 
esteem  In  most  Instances,  but  that  It  rarely 
leaves  permanent  scars  If  the  offense  was  not 
willful. 

The  same  high  official  who  had  suggested 
that  the  ombudsman  discouraged  vigor  In 
civil  servants  also  remarked:  "Most  of  my 
friends  who  have  risen  to  the  top  Jobs  have 
been  prosecuted  at  one  time  or  another. 
With  us,"  he  said  with  a  chuckle.  "It  Is  a 
kind  of  family  Joke."  The  head  of  a  metro- 
politan police  department,  himself  a  lawyer 
like  most  Swedish  police  administrators,  first 
noted  that  no  policeman  had  been  prosecuted 
for  a  serious  fault  during  at  least  the  past  18 


years,  and  then  went  on:  "The  press  keeps 
such  a  close  eye  on  us  that  a  headline  saying 
the  ombudsman  has  criticized  the  police  Is 
almost  the  equivalent  of  a  prosecution.  A 
criticism  by  me  doesn't  Impress  my  subordi- 
nates nearly  as  much  as  one  by  the  ombuds- 
man." "But,"  he  adde<l.  "when  It  comes  to 
making  promotions  and  assignments.  I  rely 
on  my  Judgment,  not  the  ombudsman's,  and 
I  don't  automatically  lower  a  man's  standing 
because  the  ombudsman  found  fault  with 
him."  That  kind  of  statement  was  made  by 
a  number  of  other  high-ranking  officials.  In- 
cluding a  provincial  prosecutor,  who  asserted, 
"I  would  put  It  this  way.  A  man  who  has 
been  prosecuted  or  criticized  by  the  ombuds- 
man Is  hurt  in  his  public  image,  but  not  In 
his  professional  Image.  He  might  feel  a  bit 
awkward  at  the  Rotary  Club  lunches  for  a 
few  weeks  perhaps,  but  his  future  career 
would  not  be  affected." 

Be  that  as  It  may,  judges  and  civil  servants 
talk  much  and  freely  about  the  hurtlulness 
of  being  Included  in  the  ombudsman's  list. 
Whether  or  not  the  hurt  Is  as  real  as  they 
believe  It  to  be,  their  feelings  about  It  seem 
to  be  genuine. 

The  ombudsman  as  a  protector:  The  om- 
budsman serves  importantly  as  a  protector 
of  the  Innocent  as  well  as  a  smlter  of  the 
wicked.  By  finding  no  fault  In  90  percent 
of  the  cases  about  which  complaint  has  been 
made,  he  sets  at  rest  what  might  otherwise 
be  continuing  rumors  of  wrongdoing.  He 
may  even  be  an  Insulator  against  the  heat 
a  hostile  piress  has  engendered.™  His  rulings 
serve  to  chart  paths  that  can  be  followed 
safely  in  the  future.  When  he  identifies  in- 
adequate staffing  as  a  cause  of  undesirable 
delays  for  which  hard-working  officials  have 
been  unjustly  blamed,  he  may  help  achieve 
needed  organizational  reforms;  as  a  court 
president  said,  "Advice  from  outside  often 
succeeds  after  we  Judges  have  failed  to  get 
what  is  needed."  And  sometimes,  especially 
In  his  reports  of  Inspections,  the  ombuds- 
man gives  praise  that  does  much  for  public 
servants'  morale. 

Ungenerously  compensated  for  work  of 
social  import,  civil  servants  in  every  country 
often  hear  themselves  denounced  and  only 
rarely  lauded.  That  is  not  the  greatest  pos- 
sible inducement  to  take  up  a  career  of  pub- 
lic service.  While  the  ombudsman  system  Is 
designed  primarily  to  mete  out  blame  rather 
than  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due, 
deserved  protection  and.  occasionally,  ap- 
plause for  the  public's  employees  are  desir- 
able byproducts  of  the  ombudsman's 
activities. 

CIRCULATION    OF    THE    OMBUDSMAN'S    VIEWS 

The  theory  underlying  much  of  the  om- 
budsman's work,  especially  when  he  admon- 


'« In  1963  a  child  was  atrociously  murdered 
in  Stockholm  by  a  sex  maniac.  The  murderer 
killed  again  in  similar  circumstances  before 
he  was  apprehended.  The  police  were  severely 
and  frequently  criticized  In  letters  printed  in 
the  newspapers.  Then  the  police  master  re- 
quested the  ombudsman  to  ascertain  whether 
the  police  had  been  negligent  or  otherwise 
censurable.  The  newspapers,  apprised  of 
this,  Inunedlately  ceased  their  agitation, 
leaving  the  police  department  In  peace  while 
the  ombudsman  looked  into  the  matter. 

More  t'aan  a  year  later  the  ombudsman  Is- 
sued a  120-page  report.  He  did  find  deficien- 
cies in  the  organization  of  the  detective  work 
at  the  time  and  he  criticized  several  police 
officers  by  name  for  not  having  adequately 
reported  information  they  had  received;  their 
pieces  might  have  fitted  Into  a  whole  so 
that  the  main  outlines  of  the  picture  could 
have  been  perceived  more  quickly  by  their 
superiors.  But  no  cause  for  prosecution  or 
further  action  was  found,  nor  were  any  gen- 
eral recommendations  made  since  the  police 
department  had  already  taken  steps  to  Im- 
prove Its  efficiency. 


ishes  and  Instructs,  is  that  his  views  will  be 
known  generally  within  all  ranks  of  official- 
dom. He  prepares  his  opinions,  as  he  has 
said,  not  in  a  peremptory  way,  but  with  fully 
stated  reasoning.  This,  he  expects,  will  not 
only  Inform  the  person  whose  fault  he  has 
disclosed,  but  also  other  offllcals,  thus  "pre- 
venting a  repetition  of  the  faulty  procedure. 
In  this  manner,  knowledge  of  the  substantive 
law  Is  disseminated  due  to  the  fact  that  all 
Important  decisions  (by  the  ombudsman) 
are  accounted  for  in  the  annual  reports. 
Most  officials  read  the  reports,  at  least  as  re- 
gards their  own  administrative  field."" 

While  the  ombudsman's  annual  report  does 
indeed  have  an  extraordinarily  large  reader- 
ship, most  officials  do  not  In  fact  ever  see  It. 
let  alone  read  It.  The  report  Is  printed  at 
present  In  an  edition  of  only  3.400  copies. 
Many  of  these  go  to  Parliament,  scholars, 
libraries  in  Sweden  and  abroad.  Journalists, 
and  others  who  are  not  In  the  public  service. 
About  2,000  copies  are  sent  directly  b>  the 
ombudsman's  office  to  Judges  and  almlnls- 
trators.  When  one  recalls  that  Sweden  em- 
ploys approximately  500  Judges  In  active  Ju- 
dicial service,  with  two  or  three  hundred 
others  on  temporary  detail  to  special  commis- 
sions, ministries,  and  the  like;  some  hundreds 
of  prosecutors:  and  nearly  200.000  civil  ser- 
vants, one  must  conclude  that  access  to  the 
annual  report  is  not  easily  had  by  all. 

This  conclusion  Is  readily  confirmed  by 
direct  observations,  of  which  the  following 
are  a  random  sampling:  the  report  does  not 
reach  a  regional  administrator  of  social  in- 
surance, a  provincial  agricultxiral  director, 
the  acknowledged  head  (though  not  the  cere- 
monial head)  of  a  sizable  city  administra- 
tion, police  officers  in  general,  local  temper- 
ance and  child  welfare  committees;  many 
courts  with  plural  Judges  receive  one  copy  of 
the  report:  each  provincita  government  re- 
ceives six  copies  for  the  use  of  all  its  officials 
In  all  of  Its  branches:  In  some  offices  in  which 
the  reports  for  the  current  and  past  years  are 
displayed  on  bookshelves,  ihey  are  in  such 
unsullied  condition  that  they  have  clearly 
nevex  been  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  Fur- 
thermore, the  reports  had  not  been  indexed 
for  the  past  50  years  until,  In  1965,  an  index 
was  published  for  the  period  1911-1960.  In- 
frequent indexing  makes  continuing  refer- 
ence diffici'Jt  even  when  copies  are  available. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  annual  re- 
port remains  unused.  One  can  see.  in  some 
offices,  indexes  prepared  personally  by  con- 
scientious readers:  some  copies  are  gener- 
ously underlined  and  annotated:  Junior  offi- 
cials speak  frequently  of  their  Impatience  to 
see  reports  which  their  seniors  are  still  study- 
ing. Since  the  ombudsman's  reports  are  not 
sprightly,  being  written  In  a  rather  heavy 
official  style  and  without  much  appeal  to  the 
eye.  the  diligence  with  which  many  people 
read  them  Is  remarkable. 

In  the  end,  nevertheless,  the  ombudsman's 
opinions  would  be  scantily  known  were  It  not 
for  their  circulation  In  secondary  sources. 
The  role  of  the  press  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed.^ The  newspapers  can  be  depended 
upon  to  report  the  more  fiamboyant.  easily 
understood  matters.  Technical  rulings  and. 
even  more  significantly,  the  generalizations 
that  should  emerge  from  specific  cases  must 
be  circulated  by  more  specialized  publica- 
tions. For  example,  a  private  organization 
reports  some  of  the  ombudsman's  decisions 
affecting  social  Insurance;  otherwise,  they 
apparently  remain  unknown  to  p.dmlnlstra- 
tors  outside  Stockholm.  The  National  Social 
Board  sends  to  800  communal  child  welfare 
committees  a  circular  letter  which,  among 
other   things,   Informs   them  about  current 


"  A.  Bexellus,  "The  Swedish  Ii«tltutlon  of 
Justltleombudsman."  27  Inf.  Rev.  of  Admin. 
5c.  243.  248  (1961). 

"  See  pp.  31-34,  supra. 
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ombuctanAii  oplnlona.  but  without  pemut- 
n«nt  form  or  tDdnOng.  A  newipaper  e«pe- 
elAlIy  alBMd  at  iiMmb«n  al  local  temper- 
■not  eommlttoee  performs  a  ilmller  Mrrloe 
In  eonneetlon  with  problems  of  alcoholUm. 
A  proTlncUl  •crtcultural  adinlnlstmtor  hjM 
no  awMenei  of  the  ombudaman's  obserra- 
tlons  nnlees  they  lead  the  National  Board  of 
Agrleultore  to  revlae  Ita  atandlng  loatruc- 
Oona.  In  that  event,  the  new  inatructlon 
might  (but  need  not)  mention  the  reason 
for  the  change.  A  provincial  prosecutor  and 
poUoe  chief  may  dispatch  bulletins  and  rec- 
ommendations to  local  oOlcee  within  his  prov- 
ince, but  he  himself  Is  scantily  Informed 
about  current  crltlclams  and  luggeetlons 
ocneamlng  the  activities  of  other  provinces. 
Matters  dealt  with  In  the  ombudsman's  In- 
spaetlon  reports,  but  not  afterward  Included 
In  his  annual  reports,  may  never  be  known 
elsewhere. 

Thus,  other   provincial    prosecutors   were 
not  apprised   that  one   of   their   colleagues 
had  been  "given  a  reminder"  to  reactivate 
police  training  for  wartime  duties,  nor  did 
other  provinces  receive  the  Instruction  given 
to  one  of  them  concerning  stays  of  execu- 
tion pending  the  taking  of  an  appeal  to  the 
King   In    Council.      A    provincial    govemcN' 
declares    himself    too    busy    to    read    the 
omb\idsman's  report  except  as  he  sees  bits  of 
It  In  the  newspapers,  but  he  Is  "confident 
that  the  senior  civil  servants  do  read  it  and 
In  time  It  trlcUes  down  to  the  rest."     He 
therefore  sees  no  need  to  circulate  the  docu- 
ment or  particularly  relevant  portions  of  It. 
A  pallos  olBoer  of  middle  rank.  In  command 
of  uniformed  police  In  a  large  district,  says 
that  not  much  ever  "trickles  down"  to  him 
In  any  form  from  any  source,  but  be  does 
reoall  a  recent  circular  letter  from  the  pro- 
vincial police  chief:   "I  think  that  kind  of 
distribution  usually  stops  with  the  higher 
upa,"    he   said    wistfully,    "though    I    enjoy 
reading  about  the  ombudsman  In  the  papers 
now  and  then."    The  head  of  a  major  police 
force  says   that   pertinent   portions   of    the 
annual  report  are  abstracted  by  a  subordi- 
nate soon  after  It  Is  delivered;  the  portions 
seleoted  for  further  distribution  are  circu- 
lated among  other  members  of  his  official 
family:  U  they  caU  for  Instructions  by  him. 
he  Includes  suitable  paragraphs  In  the  dally 
orders  that  are  addreesed  to  all  under  bis 
onmmand;    for   the   rest,    knowledge   about 
the  ombudsman's  activities  depends  upon  a 
trade   publication    ("Swedish    Police")    and 
"Just  plain   goeslp.   which   Is   probably   the 
beet  circulator  of  them  all."     The  National 
Prison    Board,   after    careful    study    by   the 
legal  division,  sends  out  to  all  its  uniu  a 
circular  leitar  analyzing  eepeclally  intereat- 
Ing  decialona  by  the  ombudsman,  but  the 
dreular  doee  not  purport  to  be  comprehen- 
sive.    When  decisions  necesslUte  a  specific 
change  In  existing  praotloes.  the  board  issues 
Its   own   ordsrs    aoeordlngly,    since    (unlike 
some   other    administrations)    It   has    clear 
legal  power  to  give  binding  dlrectlvee  to  aa 
branohea  of  the  penal  system. 

This  partial  catalog  suffices  to  show  the 
nhannlness  that  attends  dlstrlbuUon  of  the 
wisdom  the  ombudsman  has  produced.  A 
better  clrcuUUon  system  seems  highly  de- 
sirable, though  the  preeent  somewhat  hap- 
haiard  methods  have  succeeded  in  producing 
siirprlslngly  great  awareneas  of  the  ombuds- 
man's work.  What  to  a  foreigner's  eye  ap- 
pears aomrtrhat  chaoUc  may,  indeed,  merely 
be  the  normality  of  admluUtraUon  In  a 
oouiitz7  accustomed  to  wide  dlq;>er8al  of 
authority. 

oaaamaaTioirAL  pboblxms 
The  ombudsman  performs  all  his  duties 
with  the  aid  of  half  a  docen  law-trained  as- 
Btotanai  >  bo  work  on  a  full-time  basis,  a  few 
"speataUats"  who  may  be  engagad  for  abort 
periods  to  concentrate  attentton  on  a  partic- 


ular branch  of  administration,  a  handful  o< 
olerlcal  employees,  and  a  deputy  ombuds- 
man who  was  originally  conceived  of  as  a 
temporary  replacement  when  the  ombuds- 
man was  ill  or  on  leave,  but  who  la  now  active 
Oiroughout  the  year.  The  deputy  hsu  entire 
responsibility  for  the  matters  on  which  he 
acts.^  He  is,  in  fact,  a  second  pfu-Ilamentary 
ombudsman  who  functions  independently, 
but  so  much  in  the  ombudsman's  shadow 
that  everyone  in  Sweden  prefers  to  believe 
he  does  not  exist  at  all. 

So  small  a  group  cannot  supervise  all  offi- 
cialdom. For  the  past  several  years  a  special 
commission,  appointed  by  the  minister  of 
Justice  upon  Parliament's  request,  has  been 
considering  how  the  workload  may  be  made 
manageable.  Simple  and  obvloxis  expe- 
dients— such  as  permitting  the  ombudsman 
to  deleg^ate  his  duty  of  inspection  and  to 
disregard  petty  grievances,  complaints  made 
flavorless  by  the  passage  of  time,  and  at- 
tempted bypaaslngs  of  internal  administra- 
tive review— are  likely  to  be  prop>oeed.  These 
steps  to  lessen  the  ombudsman's  burden 
seem  long  overdue.  More  fundamental 
changes  are  made  difficult  by  an  almost 
mystical  l>eilef  shared  by  citizens  and  officials 
throughout  Sweden  that  the  ombudsman 
system's  success  depends  upon  assumption  of 
absolutely  complete  responsibility  by  one 
man  alone,  the  ombudsman  himself.  The 
"personal  touch"  by  a  great  father  figure  is 
what  everyone  wants  to  preserve. 

In  reality,  as  earlier  portions  of  this  paper 
have  shown,  Sweden  already  has  more  than 
one  ombudsman  and  seems  to  be  no  worse 
for  the  multiplicity.  The  military  ombuds- 
man created  in  1915,  the  Chancellor  of  Jus- 
tice, and  the  deputy  ombudsman  do  ombuds- 
man's work — 8is  do.  In  a  somewhat  unher- 
alded way.  the  public  prosecutors  through- 
out the  country."  This  reality  is  rarely 
looked  squarely  in  the  face  in  Sweden.  The 
ancient,  more  romantic  conception  of  a 
knightly  ombudsman  riding  forth  to  battle 
slnglehandedly  against  every  official  wrong 
continues  to  prevail. 

Even  more  basic  than  the  question  of 
whether  more  than  one  ombudsman  could  be 
gainfully  employed  fas.  for  example,  by  as- 
signing supervision  of  Judges  to  one.  super- 
vision of  civil  servants  to  another;  or  super- 
vision of  tax  authorities  to  one.  supervision 
of  social  Insurance  and  welfare  officials  to 
another,  supervision  of  other  civil  adminis- 
trators to  a  third )  is  the  question  of  whether 
the  ombudsman  system  la  really  the  best 
means  of  administrative  control.  The  an- 
swer to  that  question  must  turn,  of  course, 
on  the  availability  of  other  means.  Political 
institutions  and  traditions  may  induce  an 
answer  entirely  appropriate  for  Sweden  that 
would  be  entirely  Invalid  elsewhere. 

For  one  who  thinks  in  American  terms,  the 
ombudsman  system  seems  a  useful  device 
for  occasionally  achieving  Interstitial  re- 
forms, for  somewhat  countering  the  imper- 
sonality, the  Inaensltlvlty,  the  automaticlty 
of  bureaucratic  methods,  and  for  discourag- 
ing official  arrogance  To  rely  on  one  man 
alone — or  even  on  a  few  men — to  dispense 
administrative  wisdom  in  all  fields,  to  pro- 
vide social  perspectives,  to  bind  up  personal 
wounds,  and  to  guard  the  naOon'a  civil  liber- 
ties seems,  on  the  other  hand,  an  old- 
fashioned  way  of  coping  with  the  20th  cen- 
tviry. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  KM.. 
MONDAY.  JANUARY  31.  1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  interest  of  orderly  procedure,  so  as 
to  accommodate  Senators  who  wish  to 
make  speeches  which  they  have  already 
released  to  the  press,  and  to  which  they 
are  committed,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate  would  bear  with  me  as  I  make  this 
unanimous-consent  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tluit  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  this 
afternoon,  it  stand  in  recess  until  10 
o'clocfc  Monday  morning  next. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  several 
Senators  who  were  called  out  of  town 
have  suggested  to  me  that  they  would 
not  like  to  have  the  Senate  recess  to  a 
time  earlier  tlian  12  o'clock  noon.  For 
their  benefit.  I  object.  I  would  not  ob- 
ject to  a  unanimous-consent  request  that 
the  Senate  recess  until  noon  on  Monday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  made  the  request,  it  weis  my  under- 
standing that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  CJarollna  had  been  ap- 
proached and  that  this  proposal  had  met 
with  his  approval ;  otherwise  I  would  not 
have  renewed  this  request. 

Mr.  ERVIN,  The  Senator  frran  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Fannin]  communicated  with 
me  on  this  matter  a  moment  ago.  I 
thought  he  was  speaking  with  reference 
to  a  recess  until  12  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Proxmirk  in  the  cliair).  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
now  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  does  not  desire  me  to  do  other- 
Mrlse;  so  I  withdraw  my  objection  and 
will  allow  the  unanimous-consent  request 
of  the  majority  leader  to  be  granted,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina. 

The  PRESrOINQ  OFFICnER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Is  there 
further  morning  business?    If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


"Compare  Lundvlk,  op.  clt.  supra  note  14. 
at  48. 

"  See  pp.  38-40,  supra. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  SENATE  IN  FOR- 
EIGN POLKjy 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed  to 
deliver  a  speech  on  the  subject  "The 
Role  of  the  Senate  in  Foreign  Policy." 
notwithstanding  the  rule  of  germaneness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out the  early  period  of  American  history 
it  was  clearly  established  in  our  Con- 
stitution and  explained  and  described  by 
the  men  who  wrote  the  Constitution  that 
the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
shares  with  the  Senate  many  functions  in 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 

The  shsuing  of  the  treaty  power  be- 
tween the  Presidency  and  the  Senate  is 
twice  explained  by  the  authors  of  the 
Federalist  papers,  once  in  describing  the 
powers  of  the  Senate  and  again  in  de- 
scribing the  powers  of  the  executive 
branch. 
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Again,  in  Justifying  the  differences  in 
qualifications  for  House  and  Senate 
Members,  the  Federalist  explains  that — 

The  nature  of  the  senatorial  trust,  which, 
requiring  greater  extent  of  Information  and 
stability  of  character,  requires  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Senator  should  have  reached 
a  period  of  life  most  likely  to  supply  these  ad- 
vantages; and  which,  participating  imme- 
diately In  transactions  with  foreign  nations 
ought  to  l>e  exercised  by  none  who  are  not 
thoroughly  weaned  from  the  prepossessions 
and  habits  Incident  to  foreign  birth  and 
education. 

The  need  for  the  Senate  Itself  Is  fur- 
ther explained  in  these  words : 

Without  a  select  and  stable  member  of 
the  Government,  the  esteem  of  foreign  pow- 
ers will  not  only  be  forfeited  by  an  unen- 
lightened and  variable  p>ollcy,  proceeding 
from  the  causes  already  mentioned,  but  the 
national  councils  will  not  possess  that  sensi- 
bility to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  which  Is 
perhaps  not  less  necessary  in  order  to  merit. 
than  it  is  to  obtain,  its  respect  and  con- 
fidence. 

An  attention  to  the  judgment  of  other 
nations  is  important  to  every  government 
for  two  reasons:  the  one  Is,  that.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  merits  of  any  particular 
plan  or  measure,  it  Is  desirable  on  various 
accounts,  that  it  should  appear  to  other 
nations  as  the  ofifsprlng  of  a  wise  and  hon- 
orable policy;  the  second  is  that  in  doubtful 
cases,  particularly  where  the  national  coun- 
cils may  be  warped  by  some  strong  passion 
or  momentary  Interest,  the  presumed  or 
known  opinion  of  the  impartial  world  may 
be  the  best  gpiide  that  can  be  followed. 
What  has  not  America  lost  by  her  want  of 
character  with  foreign  nations;  and  how 
many  errors  and  follies  would  she  not  have 
avoided,  If  the  justice  and  propriety  of  her 
measiu-es  had,  in  every  Instance,  been  pre- 
viously tried  by  the  light  in  which  they 
would  probably  appear  to  the  unbiased  part 
of  mankind? 

When  one  views  our  entanglements  in 
Vietnam  and  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, both  of  which  we  undertook  on  the 
basis  of  strong  passions  and  momentary 
interests  but  which  we  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  how  to  terminate  satis- 
factorily, I  think  it  is  important  that 
attention  be  called  to  the  effort  of  leading 
Senators  to  fulfill  the  obligation  imposed 
upon  us  all  to  check  and  to  balance  the 
executive  branch  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy. 

This  is  what  the  U.S.  Senate  Is 
for.  It  is  what  the  Founding  Fathers 
created  the  Senate  to  do — to  take  the 
long-range  view  of  actions  prompted  in 
"national  councils  that  may  be  warped 
by  some  strong  passion  or  momentary 
interest." 

If  the  Senate  does  not,  today,  fulfill 
the  role  in  foreign  affairs  that  was  in- 
tended for  it.  that  Is  more  the  fault  of 
the  Senate  itself  than  of  any  other 
agency.  In  the  last  20  years  we  have 
actively  collaborated  In  our  own  decline. 
We  have  delegated  away  to  the  executive 
branch  too  many  of  the  foreign  policy 
duties  which  were  delegated  to  us  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

The  Nation  needs  the  Senate  for  this 
original  purpose  more  now  than  ever 
before.  Our  foreign  entanglements 
which  have  taken  the  form  of  executive 
Interventions  rather  than  formal  treaties 
bave  gone  badly  both  In  Vietnam  and  in 


the  Dominican  Republic.  Both  are  cost- 
ing the  American  i>eople  vast  sums  of 
money,  extensive  manpower,  and  in  Viet- 
nam, it  is  bringing  us  the  growing  reality 
of  war  as  well. 

It  is  my  fear  but  also  my  expectation 
that  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  will 
be  resumed  shortly  by  executive  action 
and  that  it  will  be  another  link  in  the 
chain  that  is  dragging  America  into  all- 
out  but  undeclared  war. 

Pictures  will  be  shown  and  pointers 
pointed  to  Justify  more  air  raids  in  the 
North  and  probably  in  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia, too,  but  nothing  will  ever  be  told 
the  American  people  of  the  privileged 
American  sanctuary  in  Thailand  from 
whose  bases  so  many  of  these  raids  are 
launched.  In  fact,  the  U.S.  military 
bases  within  South  Vietnam  are  Just  as 
illegal  as  the  infiltration  from  the  North, 
but  self-interest  has  dictated  our  actions 
in  Vietnam  for  over  a  decade  and  will 
continue  to  be  used  to  Justify  whatever 
we  decide  to  do. 

For  the  last  2  years,  the  AmeriCj 
Government  has  had  no  policy  in  souj 
east  Asia  except  the  application  of  for 
We  have  tried  to  counter  local  terrorism 
with  everything  from  chemical  warfare 
to  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 

Our  only  answer  to  enemy  successes 
has  been  to  broaden  the  geographic  scope 
of  the  war  and  to  raise  the  level  of  fight- 
ing, and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  despite  all  the  failures  of  these  re- 
sponses, our  policymakers  will  do  any- 
thing else  now  but  broaden  the  geo- 
graphic scope  of  the  war  and  raise  the 
level  of  the  fighting  once  again. 

PSOPHETIC    WARNINGS    OF    1863     MANSKEIJ) 
BEPORT  ON  VIETNAM 

The  steadfastness  with  which  our  State 
and  Defense  Departments  have  sought 
military  solutions  to  all  the  political, 
economic,  and  social  problems  of  South 
Vietnam  Is  epitomized  by  their  rejection 
of  the  warnings  issued  by  the  majority 
leader,  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  the  group  of 
Senators  that  toured  southeeist  Asia  in 
1963.  The  1963  Mansfield  report,  which 
Is  Included  as  an  appendix  to  his  current 
report,  is  a  case  study  in  the  difficulties 
of  South  Vietnam  and  the  undue  op- 
timism which  characterized  our  official 
pronouncements  about  that  coimtry.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
both  reports  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Mansfield's  observations,  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
February  25.  1963,  contained  a  skepti- 
cism which  has  been  more  than  justified 
by  the  alarming  developments  of  this 
past  year.  They  urged  that  we  be  cau- 
tious of  the  optimism  which  wsis  coming 
out  of  official  declarations,  for,  said  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  : 

At  this  time,  experience  under  the  plan 
(for  strategic  hamlets)  does  not  appear  ade- 
quate for  drawing  the  kind  of  optimistic  con- 
clusions with  respect  to  It  which  have  been 
drawn. 

Elsewhere,  Senator  Mansfield  warned 
that  the  assumptions  on  which  our  poli- 


cies were  based  be  checked  for  their  va- 
lidity, and  that  estimates  of  length  and 
degree  of  involvement  be  carefully  con- 
sidered in  light  of  the  deterioration  of 
the  South  Vietnam  political  situation. 

It  is  not  really  surprising  that  these 
prophetic  warnings  were  not  heeded  by 
the  administration  at  the  time.  Al- 
though the  Senator  from  Montana  is  a 
former  university  professor  of  Far  East- 
ern history,  and  although  he  has  served 
in  Congress  since  1943,  during  which 
time  he  has  carefully  followed  event*  and 
developments  in  the  Far  EasI.  there  is 
an  article  of  faith  in  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense  which  holds  that 
Members  of  Congress  are  politicians  and 
that  politicians  cannot  be  expert  in  any 
international  situation. 

By  way  of  digression,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  vacuity  of  experts  of  both 
the  State  Department  and  the  Defense 
Department. 

The  sad  thing,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
lack  of  qualification  of  leading  advisers  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  who 
are  advising  him  on  Asian  policy. 

In  my  judgment,  if  our  President  con- 
tinues to  follow  the  ill  advice  of  his  ad- 
visers In  the  State  Department  and  in 
the  Pentagon,  tens  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican boys  will  be  unjustifiably  killed  in 
Asia  in  the  next  2  years. 

The  only  force,  in  my  judgment,  that 
now  can  stop  our  President  from  travel- 
ing the  road  to  an  unjustifiable,  massive 
war  in  Asia  is  the  American  people;  and, 
to  the  American  p}eople  from  this  desk 
this  morning,  I  say  that  we  must  proceed 
without  further  delay  to  make  it  clear 
to  our  President  that  we  do  not  want  a 
massive  war  in  Asia. 

I  slmll  have  more  to  say  about  the 
President's  response  to  the  15  of  us  who 
sent  him  a  courteous  letter,  asking  him 
to  give  careful  consideration  to  proposals 
for  renewing  the  bombing  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  are  sitting  on 
a  razor  edge.  The  American  people  to- 
day are  much  closer  to  a  holocaust  than 
most  of  them  know.  The  time  has  come 
for  the  American  people  to  exercise  all 
their  rights  of  political  freedom  and 
make  perfectly  clear  to  Congress  and  to 
the  President  that  this  is  the  time  to 
stop,  look,  and  listen  before  many  thou- 
sands of  American  boys  who,  in  my  judg- 
ment, have  no  vital  interest  in  Asia,  are 
sent  to  Asia  to  be  slaughtered. 

This  is  ugly  reality.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  country  so  important  as  this  issue 
of  war  or  peace.  All  the  other  issues 
before  Congress  or  that  can  come  before 
Congress  pale  into  insignificance.  We 
are  now  In  one  of  the  most  critical  hours 
in  American  history.  In  the  Immediate 
future  the  decision  will  have  to  be  made 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  shall  write  one 
of  the  most  bloody  chapters  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  If  it  Is  written,  his- 
torians wUl  record  that  it  was  written 
with  American  pens,  and  not  with  the 
pens  of  the  leaders  of  other  nations  of 
the  world. 

It  is  America,  and  America  alone,  that, 
in  my  Judgment,  can  stop  the  march  to- 
ward a  third  world  war  holocaust.  We 
are  whistling  by  graveyards,  which,  un- 
fortunately, we  are  filling  with  more  and 
more  American  boys,  If  we  believe  that 
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our  course  of  warmaklng  In  A<la  Is  going 
to  prodoee  peace. 

At  ttie  tune  of  the  1963  Maiutfleld  re- 
port, the  Department  ot  Defense  was  pre- 
occupied with  the  ftMumptlon  that  It  had 
a  raandAte  from  the  President  to  develop 
a  "QMclal  warfare  doctrine,"  on  which 
f  our  poUeles  In  Vietnam  were  to  be  based. 
The  IntereeC  of  President  Kennedy  In 
this  doctrine  contributed  perhaps  to  a 
belief  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
was  responsible  for  foreign  policy  In 
southeast  Asia. 

In  commenting  on  the  credibility  of 
this  new  miiltary  doctrine  of  low-level 
deterrent,  the  Senators  mentioned  two 
aspects  of  this  policy  of  limited  warfare, 
both  of  which  were  regarded  with  the 
highest  importance  by  Army  ofOclals.  and 
have.  In  part,  contributed  to  the  crisis  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  today. 

One  was  the  strategic  hamlet  reloca- 
tion program,  based  on  the  policy  which 
the  British  had  carried  out  in  Malaya 
several  years  earlier.  Experienced  ob- 
servers pointed  out  that  conditions  were 
quite  dissimilar  in  the  two  nations;  the 
British  had  relocated  500.000  Chinese 
squatters  from  areas  to  which  they  had 
fled  during  the  Japanese  invasion.  This 
was  aHogether  different  from  a  reloca- 
ion  of  Vietnamese  peasants  who  had  been 
tied  to  their  land  for  generations.  There 
was  little  prospect  that  this  forced  reset- 
tlement would  endear  them  to  any  gov- 
ernment In  Saigon.  But  officials  of  the 
special  warfare  directorate  were  deaf  to 
these  warnings.  They  were  eager  to  test 
their  new  concepts. 

Second,  observers  of  our  Vietnam  pol- 
icy during  1962-63  also  pointed  out  the 
possible  contradiction  between  our  desire 
to  strengthen  the  Saigon  government  on 
one  hand,  while  training  the  Monta- 
gnards  with  Special  Forces  advisers  on 
the  other.  There  has  never  been  any 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  highlands  to.  Identify  themselves 
with  the  government  of  the  south,  and 
attempts  by  the  XJS.  Army  to  train  them 
in  tactics  of  cotmterlnsurgency  never 
Included  any  commitment  to  the  na- 
tional government.  As  the  Senator  from 
Montana  Indicated,  our  primary  purpose 
was  to  encourage  them  to  attack  Viet- 
cong  movements  along  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail.  It  was.  therefore,  not  surprising 
to  some  when  the  Montagnards  applied 
their  newly  learned  tactics  against  mili- 
tary units  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
sereral  months  ago,  placing  the  VB. 
military  advisers  in  the  middle  of  a 
shooting  engagement,  some  with  units 
of  the  army  of  South  Vietnam,  and 
others  with  the  Montagnards. 

Apparently  responsible  ofSclals  In  the 
Defense  Department  refused  to  consider 
the  majority  leader's  comments  as  legit- 
imate or  germane  to  the  subject  of  Viet- 
nam, even  though  they  were  supported 
by  some  British  and  French  commenta- 
tora.  This  was  a  time  when  the  primary 
concern  was  to  build  up  the  esprit  of 
the  Special  Forces  units,  the  boys  in 
the  green  berets.  Development  of  their 
own  special  watf  are  doctrine  was  carried 
out  quit*  Independently.  Many  were 
q^tc  odtMl  about  applying  cybemet- 
iei— using  eoraputers  to  develop  policy — 
to  problems  of  oounterinsurgency,  thus 


coming  up  with  some  of  the  quick  and 
easy  answers  which  they  have  now 
quietly  abandoned. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  judg- 
ments on  political  matters  by  advisers 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  had  great 
influence  In  the  higher  councils  of  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  also  clear  that  the  con- 
cept of  limited  war.  to  which  so  many 
Defense  officials  subscribed  has.  in  real- 
ity, contributed  to  a  policy  which  in  the 
Senator's  words,  have  led  us  into  an 
open-ended  military  conflict,  with  no 
end  In  sight. 

The  new  strategy  of  which  Senator 
Mansiteld  speaks,  suggests  that  the  once 
highly  regarded  concept  of  counterin- 
s\urgency  has  now  been  buried.  If  this 
is  the  case,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  realize  that 
its  major  intrusion  Into  foreign  policy 
formulation — developing  a  policy  of 
limited  warfare — has  not  only  failed  but 
has  also  brought  on  the  big  war  it  was 
supposed  to  prevent,  and  that  their 
quickly  developed  models  of  counter- 
guerrilla  warfare,  based  on  the  Malayan 
and  Philippine  experiences,  were  inap- 
propriate for  the  formulation  of  Ameri- 
can policy  in  southeast  Asia. 

The  1963  warnings  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  who  is  majority  leader  and  a 
ranking  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  were  ignored  by  those 
whose  momentar>'  interests  proved  worse 
than  useless.  The  1966  Mansfield  report 
will  be  ignored  by  the  administration  at 
its  peril,  for  it  is  being  widely  read  in 
my  State  of  Oregon  and  throughout  the 
Nation  as  a  document  that  explains  much 
of  what  has  been  covered  up  by  Gov- 
errunent  sources  about  our  situation  in 
Vietnam  and  the  close  prospect  of  war 
throughout  the  continent  of  Asia. 

There  have  been  few  instances  wherein 
a  single  Senator  and  a  small  group  of 
Senators  have  done  so  much  to  provide 
the  vital  balance  in  foreign  policy  which 
the  U.S.  Senate  Is  supposed  to  provide. 

CXXCXING      ■XBCtmVE      INTERVENTION      IN      THE 
DOMINICAN  BKPUBUC 

A  second  major  departure  in  American 
fcweign  policy  was  undertaken  by  Execu- 
tive decision  to  Intervene  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic.  There  has  not  been  such 
an  intervention  by  the  United  States  in 
almost  40  years,  and  we  are  party  to  sev- 
eral treaties  which  proscribe  them. 

But  on  the  basis  of  information  that 
was  fragmentary,  false,  misleading,  or  In- 
adequate, and  much  of  it  was  all  of  these, 
the  President  acted  summarily  to  occupy 
the  DfHninlcan  Republic. 

The  Senate  and  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  were  not  consuJted,  although 
the  chairman  was  advised  of  wtiat  was  to 
be  done  just  before  it  was  done.  Subse- 
quently, the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee undertook  an  inquiry  into  the  entire 
episode.  From  what  we  learned,  I  can 
only  say  that  had  the  Dominican  opera- 
tion been  instigated  12  years  ago  by  a 
U.S.  Senator,  it  would  have  been  called 
pure  McCarthyism.  The  only  difference 
is  that  Senators  do  not  cause  armies  to 
march  on  the  basis  of  hearsay  evidence 
but  the  executive  branch  can,  and  in  this 
instance  did. 

The  most  the  Senate  could  do  to  ful- 
fill its  role  was  to  inquire  after  the  fact. 


Yet  when  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FuLBHiGHT]  expressed  his  con- 
clusions from  the  inquiry,  he  was  widely 
criticized  for  having  said  anything  at  all. 

A  monthly  publication  called  Current 
summarizes  the  action  of  the  committee, 
the  speeches,  and  commentaries  which 
resulted  from  it  In  a  symposium  en- 
titled "Making  Foreign  Policy."  It  ap- 
peared in  the  November  issue,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  series 
of  articles  in  the  symposiimi  be  printed  In 
full  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  as  exhibit  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

^See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  response  to  criti- 
cisms leveled  at  him,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  said: 

I  have  always  assumed  that  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  has  the  responsibility  to  tell  the 
truth  as  he  sees  It.  I  don't  pretend  our 
Judgments  are  Infallible,  but  It  Is  one  of 
the  functions  of  a  Member  of  the  Senate  to 
raise  these  questions  for  public  discussion, 
and  out  of  this  a  sound  foreign  policy  may 
be  developed.  •  •  •  Its  real  purpose  was  to 
Influence  the  course  of  events  in  future 
revolutions  that  are  Inevitable.  I  think.  In 
Latin  America,  because  it  Is  In  a  process  of 
change.  •  •  •  Under  the  Constitution,  we 
are  supposed  to  advise  and  consent,  and  we 
may  from  time  to  time  offer  suggestions  out 
of  our  experience  for  the  consideration  of 
the  executive.  They  don't  necessarily — in 
fact,  they  rarely — seem  to  take  It.  But  what 
harm  does  It  do  as  an  educational  matter  for 
the  American  people  to  discuss? 

As  Senator  Fulbright's  remarks  im- 
ply, if  Senators  are  not  here  to  inquire 
and  to  question  the  facts  and  reasons 
for  a  foreign  policy,  why  are  we  here? 
And  how  can  the  American  people  be 
called  self-governing  if  they  do  not  have 
access  to  the  truth  of  an  event,  and  at 
least  a  few  judgments  independent  of 
those  who  made  the  decision? 

It  was  very  interesting  yesterday,  In 
our  hearing  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
to  hear  the  ahbi  that  he  wished  to  hide 
behind,  that  he  could  not  say  some  things 
in  open  meeting. 

That  is  typical  of  the  secrecy  pro- 
gram of  the  State  Department  and  of 
the  Pentagon.  The  American  people 
should  demand  that  the  blanket  of  se- 
crecy with  which  they  have  been  covered 
up  by  this  administration  be  lifted,  and 
that  they  be  told  the  ugly  facts  about 
American  foreign  policy,  and  what  It 
may  very  well  mean  to  them  In  the 
months  ahead. 

If  the  administration's  case  for  war 
can  orUy  be  made  in  secret,  then  it  is  no 
case  we  should  accept. 

The  Dominican  inquiry  and  the  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  were  a 
fulfillment  of  the  Senate's  role  in  check- 
ing Executive  action  in  foreign  policy. 

I  would  add  that  this  is  more  than  an 
educational  process  without  which  no 
electorate  can  function.  Such  a  check 
is  notice  upon  executive  officials  that 
their  procedures  and  their  value  judg- 
ments which  may  call  dozens  or  thou- 
sands of  Americans  to  their  death  are 
not  totally  in  camera.  There  is  a  place 
outside  the  executive  branch  where  they 
may  be  asked  to  accoimt  for  their  ac- 
tions and  their  decisions. 

To  anyone  in  high  office,  any  such 
calling  to  account  is  only  harassment  at 
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best  and  Is  aid  and  comfort  to  an  enemy 
at  worst.  But  to  the  American  people, 
it  is  vital  to  their  peace  and  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  liberty. 

Congressional  excesses  in  checking  the 
executive  branch  are  deplorable;  but 
millions  of  dead  and  untold  human 
misery  testify  to  the  infinitely  greater 
horror  of  unchecked  and  uncheckable 
executive  excesses. 

In  one  of  the  articles  in  this  sympo- 
sium, a  former  State  Department  official 
writes  of  "The  Decline  of  the  State 
Department." 

In  it,  he  outlines  the  ways  in  which 
the  Department  of  State  has  increas- 
ingly relied  upon  military  power  as  the 
solution  to  America's  foreign  policy  prob- 
lems. He  points  out  that  this  has  hap- 
pened not  because  military  men  took  over 
but  because  civilians  have  asked  them  in 
to  bring  force  to  bear  upon  political  and 
economic  problems. 

The  author,  Charles  Tait,  feels  that 
Congress  shares  in  the  responsibility  for 
the  decline  of  the  State  Department,  but 
also  that  only  Congress  can  reverse  the 
present  trend  of  our  foreign  policy  into 
one  of  perpetual  near  war. 

He  begins : 

In  the  first  half  of  1966  three  events  gave 
evidence  of  a  dangerous  new  turn  in  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy:  The  dropping  of  Belgian 
paratroopers  on  Stanleyville,  combined  with 
support  of  the  white  South  African  mercen- 
aries; the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and 
commitment  of  American  ground  troops  to 
South  Vietnam  In  large  numbers;  and  the 
unilateral  military  Invasion  of  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Common  to  all  three  moves  Is  an  open  re- 
liance on  military  force  •  •  •  this  has  liap- 
pened  because  the  President,  the  Congress 
and  much  of  the  press  have  accepted  the 
dangerously  oversimplified  view  that  Ameri- 
ca's foreign  policy  problems  are  military,  to 
be  decided  by  military  means,  and  at  times 
and  places  of  America's  choosing. 

Mr.  Tait  feels  that  although  Congress 
has  aided  and  abetted  this  process,  there 
are  signs  of  a  redressing  of  the  balance, 
specially  in  the  Senate.    He  writes: 

Congressional  action  must  go  much  fur- 
ther In  the  direction  of  open  opposition. 
The  crisis  demands  It,  and  the  opportunity 
now  exists  because  the  present  Congreaa 
contains  enough  new  men  in  both  houses 
who  have  broken  free,  at  least  In  part,  from 
the  stereotyped  military  thinking  of  their 
Immediate  predecessors.  Only  open,  deter- 
mined opposition  In  Congress  will  force  the 
President  and  his  administration  to  face  the 
facu  of  the  external  world. 

ROLE  OF  PDBUC  AND  SENATE  DISSENT 

Finally,  the  whole  spectrum  of  dissent 
from  a  given  foreign  policy  is  reviewed  in 
a  fine  article  in  the  December  18,  1965, 
issue  of  the  Saturday  Review.  Its  author 
is  one  of  our  foremost  historians,  Henry 
Steel  Commager,  and  it  is  entitled  "The 
Problem  of  Dissent."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  appear  at  the  end  of  these 
remarks  as  exhibit  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Professor  Commager  re- 
minds us  of  the  many  figures  of  our  his- 
j^  who  are  remembered  now  with  pride 
because  they  refused  to  accept,  under  the 
Wise  of  patriotism  or  anything  else,  a 
national  policy  they  considered  wrong  or 
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erroneous.  He  reminds  us  of  the  lines 
written  by  William  Vaughn  Moody,  "To  a 
Soldier  Fallen  in  the  Philippines"  in  sup- 
pressing the  Philippine  Insurrection: 

Let  him  never  dream  that  his  bullet's  scream 

Went  wide  of  Its  Island  mark. 
Home  to  the  heart  of  his  darling  land 

Where  she  stumbled   and   sinned   In   the 
dark. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  lines  of 
poetry  that  better  characterize  the  un- 
fortunate course  of  action  of  the  United 
States  in  Vietnam.  When  the  poets  and 
historians  finish  writing  the  bloody  his- 
tory of  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  Vietnam,  it  will  be  a  sad,  sad  chapter 
of  American  history  for  future  genera- 
tions to  read. 

A  great  many  Americans,  including  this 
U.S.  Senator,  fear  that  our  country  has 
stumbled  and  sinned  in  the  dark  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  in  Viet- 
nam, too. 

In  describing  the  consequences  of 
quieting  debate  and  discussion  on  any 
groimd.  Professor  Commager  tells  us: 

The  point  Is  that  when  a  nation  silences 
criticism  and  dissent.  It  deprives  Itself  of 
the  power  to  correct  Its  errors.  The  proc- 
ess of  sUenclng  need  not  be  as  savage  as 
In  Nazi  Germany  or  In  South  Africa  to- 
day; It  Is  enough  that  an  atmosphere  be 
created  where  men  prefer  sUence  to  pro- 
test. As  has  been  observed  of  book  burn- 
ing, It  Is  not  necessary  to  bum  books,  It 
Is  enough  to  discourage  men  from  writing 
them. 

It  cannot  b«  too  often  repeated  that  the 
Justification  and  the  purpose  of  freedom  of 
speech  Is  not  to  Indulge  those  who  want 
to  speak  their  minds.  It  Is  to  prevent  error 
and  discover  truth.  There  may  be  other 
ways  of  detecting  error  and  discovering  truth 
than  that  of  free  dlsctusslon,  but  so  far  we 
have  not  found  them. 

It  is  this  means  of  discovering  truth 
that  Is  supposed  to  distinguish  us  from 
all  totalitarian  forms  of  govenunent,  in- 
cluding Communist  forms.  To  the 
charge  that  debate  and  dissent  misleads 
an  enemy  into  thinking  we  may  abandon 
a  policy,  he  replies : 

If  government,  or  those  In  positions  of 
power  and  authority,  can  silence  criticism 
by  the  argument  that  such  criticism  might 
be  misunderstood  somewhere,  then  there  Is 
an  end  to  all  criticism,  and  perhaps  an  end 
to  our  kind  of  political  system.  For  men 
In  authority  wUl  always  think  that  criticism 
of  their  policies  Is  dangerous.  They  will  al- 
ways equate  their  policies  with  patriotism, 
and  find  criticism  subversive. 

And  as  for  the  argument  that  criticism 
may  give  aid  and  comfort  to  some  enemy, 
that  Is  a  form  of  blackmail  unworthy  of 
those  who  profess  It.  If  It  Is  to  be  ac- 
cepted, we  have  an  end  to  genuine  dis- 
cussion of  foreign  policies,  for  It  will  Inevita- 
bly be  Invoked  to  stop  debate  and  criticism 
whenever  that  debate  gets  acrimonious  or 
the  criticism  cuts  too  close  to  the  bone. 
And  to  the  fevered  mind  of  the  FBI,  the  CIA, 
and  some  Senators,  criticism  always  gives 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  or  cuts  too 
close  to  the  bone. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Professor 
Commager  has  outlined  with  unanswer- 
able accuracy  the  situation  prevailing  in 
America  today  in  respect  to  criticism. 

Those  of  us  who  have  criticized  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  shocking  policy  of 
the  administration  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy    are  being   told  by   some   super 
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patriots  that  we  are  aiding  and  abetting 
the  enemy. 

I*t  me  say  once  again  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  permit  Communists  or  Cc«nmu- 
nist  propaganda  to  determine  the  policies 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  do  not 
need  to  know  first  what  the  Communists 
want  before  I  know  what  I  want.  I  am 
not  going  to  be  deterred.  Let  me  make  it 
perfectly  clear  once  again  to  those  who 
would  seek  to  smear  me  with  the  charge 
that  because  I  criticize  I  am  guilty  of 
some  kind  of  disloyalty,  that  I  would  not 
trade  my  loyalty  for  the  loyalty  of  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  adminis- 
tration. It  is  equal  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
most  loyal. 

As  Professor  Commager  tells  us,  we 
need  to  fear  timidity  and  apathy  these 
days  more  than  agitation  in  academic 
circles,  and  we  need  to  fear  unquestion- 
ing acquiescence  in  Government  policies 
more  than  we  need  to  fear  resistance  to 
political  leaders. 

This  is  true  among  the  public,  the 
press,  the  Congress,  and  particularly 
within  the  Senate,  which  more  than  any 
other  element  in  the  land  is  designed  to 
lend  balance  and  inquiry  to  the  formu- 
lation and  execution  of  foreign  policy. 

SENATE  HEABINCS  ON  VIETNAK  NEEDED 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  pro- 
ceed with  a  thorough,  public  Investiga- 
tion and  inquiry  into  American  foreign 
policy  in  southeast  Asia,  to  be  followed 
by  a  similar  inquiry  into  American  for- 
eign policy  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  elsewhere  in  Latin  America. 

The  inquiry  should  include  an  insist- 
ence that  the  administration  tell  the 
American  people  all  the  facts  in  regard 
to  our  operations — for  example.  In  Thai- 
land. 

To  have  that  debate,  to  call  for  that 
investigation,  as  I  said  in  the  public  hear- 
ing yesterday,  when  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Rusk,  was  testifying  before 
the  committee,  I  propose  to  move  in 
the  next  session  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  that  it  proceed  with 
an  investigation  and  inquiry  into  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  in  soTitheast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  15  Senators  received 
yesterday  a  reply  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  a  letter  that  we  had 
sent  to  him  urging  a  continuation  of  the 
pause  in  b(Hnblng  in  Vietxuim. 

VIFTNAM     RBSOrtrnOH     SHODIJ)     BE     WtSCDCBED 

The  President  told  us,  In  brief  lan- 
guage, after  thanking  us  for  the  cour- 
tesy of  our  letter,  that  he  Intended  to 
continue  to  follow  the  course  of  action 
that  he  thought  best  based  upon  the 
resolution  which  Congress  passed  In 
August  1964. 

It  was  that  resolution  which  Secretary 
Rusk  tried  to  hide  behind  also  at  yes- 
terday's hearing.  That  resolution,  as 
was  pointed  out  by  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  has  not  been 
rescinded.  I  propose  to  give  the  Senate 
an  opportunity  to  rescind  it.  The 
American  people  are  now  entitled  to 
know  exactly  where  each  Member  of  this 
body  stands  on  ariy  proposal  to  escalate 
the  war. 

I  point  out  to  my  President  today  that 
that  resolution  was  asked  for  by  the 
White  House  and  the  administration  at 
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tbe  t^f  of  the  TooUn  Oull  incident.. 
The  chairman  of  the  Cconmlttee  an  For- 
eign BelatloM,  tfas  Senator  from  Ar kas- 
aae  (Mr.  FnuixaaTl.  Is  unanswerably 
correct  when  he  replied  to  the  reference 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  that  resolu- 
tion yesterday,  that  basing  that  resolu- 
tion on  tbe  Tonkin  Oulf  Incident  did  not 
neceisarUy  cany  with  it  the  Implication 
that  the  President  could  go  ahead  and  do 
anything  be  wished  anywhere  In  Asia 
without  a  declaration  of  war. 

That  has  been  tbe  position  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  as  the  Sen- 
ate knows,  from  the  beginning  of  this  de- 
bate. I  shall  always  be  proud  to  have 
my  descendants  read  that  I  did  not  vote 
for  that  resolution.  I  shall  always  be 
proud  to  have  my  descendants  read  that 
I  stood  with  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  QainanNG]  in  refusing  to  give  the 
President  any  such  unchecked  power 
which.  In  my  Judgment,  that  resolution 
implied. 

B4r.  President.  In  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  to  us  yesterday,  and  in  view 
of  the  statements  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  In  the  public  hearing  yes- 
terday, we  owe  it  to  the  President  to 
decide  whether  we  wish  to  support  that 
resolution  now.  We  owe  It  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  dedde  whether  the  American 
people  aie  entitled  to  a  debate  on  the 
iHue  of  a  dedaraklMi  of  war,  rather  than 
a  war  oondueted  outside  the  framework 
of  the  Conatttutlon  by  the  President  by 
exaentlTe  power  which  he  does  not  pos- 
seea  ettber  legally  or  constitutionally, 
aiul  which  he  should  not  seek  to  exercise. 

What  disappoints  me  in  the  President, 
among  many  things,  is  that  he  would 
wish  to  continue  an  executive  war. 

What  ^disappoints  me  Is  that  the  Presi- 
dent does  ix>t  want  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  In  a  war  that  is  undeclared: 
and  he  ealls  it  a  war. 

Teeterday  the  Secretary  of  State  said 
he  resented  the  war  being  called  Mc- 
Namara's  war.  Z  am  sorry  It  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  have  left  the  hearing  be- 
fore he  made  that  oommoit.  but,  I  had 
to  make  the  opening  speech  in  behalf  of 
repeal  of  seolkdi  14(b).  Bo  I  excused 
myaaU  from  the  hearing  after  sajrlng  I 
disagreed  with  every  major  premise  of 
the  Seerelary  of  State's  statement  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  and  I  disagreed 
with  the  statement  he  made  under  which 
he  seeks  to  hide  behind  the  SEATO 
Treaty  as  the  alibi  and  the  rationallza- 
tion  for  the  undeclared  Illegal  war. 

I  Shan  answer  the  Secretary  of  State 
next  week,  for  there  Is  not  a  particle  of 
right  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
contizme  the  war.  xising  the  SEATO 
Treaty  as  the  basts  for  conducting  that 


In  regard  to  his  resentment  because 
someone  called  It  McNamara's  war,  I 
want  the  record  to  show  that  there  Is 
aoOaiim  ibout  which  I  could  care  less 
than  tbe  Secretary  of  State's  resentment. 
It  Vi  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Sec- 
retary ef  Defense  who  have  been  leading 
the  President  down  the  road  to  war. 

Someone  asked  me  the  other  day  what 
I  tteoffht  the  President  should  do  In  or- 
der to  retraee  our  steps  toward  the  fork 
in  the  nad  we  had  taken  and  get  on  the 
road  to  peaee.    I  said  the  first  thing  the 


President  should  do  Is  get  a  new  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  a  new  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. "They  are  able  men  for  a  war 
policy,  but  it  iB  not  a  war  policy  that  the 
American  people  want,  and  the  President 
Is  going  to  discover  this  fact  in  the 
months  ahead. 

McNamara  did  not  seem  to  have  any 
resentment  at  my  calling  it  McNamara's 
war,  for  at  a  press  conference,  in  answer 
to  a  question  about  my  labeling  it  as 
"McNamara's  war."  he  said  he  accepted 
the  description.  I  repeat  this  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  if  he  has 
not  heard  me  say  it  before,  but  it  was 
McNamara  who  was  the  primary  drafter 
of  the  blueprints  for  the  military  opera- 
tions that  have  produced  this  shocking 
war. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  Introduce  a  res- 
olution today— and  it  is  in  the  process 
of  being  typed — and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  resolution  be  received 
before  adjournment  of  the  Senate  today 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  submit  before 
adjournment  today  a  resolution,  to  be 
referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
Senate  wants  to  continue  to  seek  to  give, 
which  It  cannot  do  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, wtirmaklng  powers  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  Asia,  as  the  basis 
for  hearing  which  I  think  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  a  clear  duty 
to  conduct. 

I  have  been  calling  for  the  hearings 
for  a  long  time.  I  applaud  my  colleague 
[Mrs.  NtuBERcra]  for  the  great  speech 
she  made  the  other  day  in  which  she. 
too,  took  the  position  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  public  hearing  conducted  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  regard 
to  American  foreign  policy  In  southeast 
Asia. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  hearings  that  I  hope  will 
flow  from  It.  It  Is  Important  that  the 
attention  of  the  Americsui  people  be  fo- 
cused on  American  foreign  policy  ob  that 
attention  has  not  been  focused  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  President,  only  the  American  peo- 
ple can  stop  It.  I  am  satisfied  of  that. 
Only  the  American  people,  by  making 
perfectly  clear  to  their  elected  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  can  stop  It;  only 
by  making  clear  to  their  President  csm  It 
be  stopped. 

The  so-called  support  the  President 
has  been  receiving  for  this  war,  through 
cleverly  phrased  polls,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  people  believe  this  is  the  road  to 
peace.  But  if  the  people  realized — and  I 
think  the  hearings  will  produce  evidence 
that  will  leave  no  other  determination 
on  the  pwrt  of  the  American  people — 
that  this  administration  Is  leading  us 
Into  a  massive  war  if  we  continue  these 
policies,  they  will  see  that  the  President's 
executive  war  In  Asia  is  not  the  road  to 
peace,  but  to  a  great  collision.  So  far. 
the  public  has  supported  the  administra- 
tion, as  It  usually  does  in  foreign  policy 
matters,  on  the  basis  of  "the  President 
knows  best."  If  the  President  placed 
the  whole  matter  before  the  United  Na- 


tions the  polls  would  show  support  for 
that,  too. 

But  the  American  people  will  not  sup- 
port a  war  in  Asia. 

Among  the  reasons  why  the  President 
does  not  want  to  ask  for  a  declaration  of 
war  is  that  It  would  put  It  squarely  up  to 
the  people  whether  or  not  they  want  to  go 
to  war;  and  I  am  satisfied  the  answer 
would  be  "No." 

Read  the  war  message  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  delivered  before  a  joint 
session  of  Congress  on  the  night  of  April 
2,  1917.  In  that  war  message  that  great 
Democratic  President,  Woodrow  WUson, 
pointed  out  that  he  was  without  consti- 
tutional authority  to  make  war  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  declaration  of  war.  And  so  is 
President  Johnson  without  constitutional 
authority  to  kill,  by  his  orders,  through 
an  executive  war  in  Asia,  a  single  Amer- 
ican boy  without  a  declaration  of  war. 
He  does  not  have  constitutional  power  to 
make  war  without  a  declaration  of  war. 
Mr.  President,  one  cannot  tear  up  article 
I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution  and  turn 
it  Into  a  scrap  of  paper  and  not  endanger 
the  American  people  by  having  other 
parts  of  the  Constitution  torn  into  pieces 
of  paper.  What  is  involved  Is  whether 
we  are  going  to  have  a  constitutional 
form  of  government  in  the  United  States. 
That  is  what  is  at  stake. 

I  would  have  my  President  read  the 
war  message  of  the  Incomparable  Frsuik- 
lin  Delano  Roosevelt  following  Pearl 
Harbor,  for  he,  too,  recognized  that  he 
was  without  power  to  make  war  without  a 
declaration  of  war. 

What  has  hi^pened  to  us  that  we 
stand  by  and  permit  an  administration 
to  send  increasing  hundreds  of  American 
boys  to  their  slaughter  in  Vietnam  with- 
out a  declaration  of  war?  A  declaration 
of  war  would  make  It  perfectly  clear  to 
the  American  i)eople  that  the  adminis- 
tration policy  Is  nc  t  the  road  to  peace  but 
to  war,  and  It  would  give  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent result  from  any  poll  taken  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  so.  too.  would  a  declara- 
tion of  war  would  Immediately  thereafter 
completely  change  all  of  our  inter- 
national law  relations  with  every  non- 
ccMnbatant  nation  in  the  world.  This 
Nation  knows  that.  Even  this  admin- 
istration also  knows  that  we  have  very 
little  support  around  the  world  for  this 
war. 

As  I  said  the  other  day,  as  chairman 
of  the  Parliamentary  Senatorial  Mission 
that  went  through  Asia  for  5  weeks,  we 
found  nothing  but  Upservlce  for  Amer- 
ican policy  in  Asia.  We  found  open  crit- 
icism time  and  time  again. 

Asian  countries  are  the  only  support  In 
Asia  which  we  have — our  own  dependen- 
cies. Thailand  Is  nothing  but  an  Amer- 
ican militarized  sanctuary.  South  Korea 
has  lived  off  us  ever  since  the  truce,  but 
interestingly  enough,  we  have  to  keep  s 
good  many  troops  on  the  border  between 
North  Korea  and  South  Korea.  There 
has  never  been  an  hour  of  freedom  in 
Korea  either,  as  there  has  never  been  in 

South  Vietnam.  Although  there  have 
been  some  reforms  in  South  Korea,  there 
has  been  from  the  beginning  a  police 
state.    And  that  Is  what  we  have  In  South 

Vietnam. 
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nmurATiONAi.  fboblsms   or  a  dbclaration 
or  WAX 

Mr.  President,  a  declaration  of  war  will 
put  it  squarely  up  to  the  noncombatant 
nations  as  to  the  course  of  action  they 
wUl  take  as  America,  under  Its  declara- 
tion of  war,  pursues  that  warmaklng 
policy. 

I  could  raise  many  hypothetlcals  but 
I  raise  one.  Does  any  Member  of  this 
body  think  that  if  we  declare  war  against 
North  Vietnam  we  will  not  immediately 
stretch  a  blockade  against  North  Viet- 
nam? It  is  well  recognized  in  interna- 
tional law  that  a  blocksule  itself  is  an  act 
of  war,  and  that  It  is  no  better  or  stronger 
thain  its  enforceability. 

The  American  people  should  ponder 
what  will  happen  if  we  stretch  a  block- 
ade around  North  Vietnam.  Will  the 
Union  Jack  recognize  It?  If  It  does,  It 
will  be  the  first  time  In  history  that  the 
Union  Jack  has  ever  been  lowered  to  a 
blockade  that  the  British  Empire  did  not 
approve. 

We  know  the  position  of  His  Majesty's 
government  earlier  when  in  1962,  there 
was  discussion  of  the  blockade  of  Cuba. 
We  soon  discovered  that  the  Union  Jack 
would  not  be  lowered  to  it.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  Union  Jack  will  not  lower  to  any 
blockade  of  North  Vietnam. 

What  about  the  French  flEig,  the  Ca- 
nadian flag,  the  Italian  flag?  What 
about  the  fla«  of  the  ship  of  any  com- 
batant nation?  Do  I  have  to  ask  the 
question:  What  about  the  Russian  flag? 

In  my  opinion,  probably  the  control- 
ling reason  why  this  administration 
wants  to  fight  an  illegal,  unconstitu- 
tional, executive  war  in  Asia  is  that  this 
administration  knows  that  a  formal  dec- 
laration of  war  that  would  bring  us  back 
within  the  framework  of  our  own  Con- 
stitution would  lead  us  into  grave  dif- 
ficulty with  allies  and  foes  alike. 

The  first  Russion  ship  we  would  sink 
in  an  attempt  to  force  that  blockade 
would  take  us  into  war  with  Russia,  and 
that  war  would  not  be  fought  in  Asia. 
That  war  would  be  fought  in  New  York 
City,  Washington,  D.C.,  Detroit,  San 
Francisco,  Portland.  That  would  be  the 
begirmlng  of  the  world  war  out  of  which 
no  victors  will  come. 

This  Senator  arises  today  In  the  hope 
that  there  Is  still  time  for  this  Oovem- 
ment  to  stop,  look,  and  listen. 

I  say  to  the  American  people  that  there 
is  time  to  make  their  views  known,  for 
I  believe  this  war,  if  It  is  not  stopped,  if 
we  do  not  get  Into  the  framework  of  In- 
temaUonal  law,  is  certain  to  result  in 
a  great  human  holocaust.    I  am  sorry. 

TT.N.    CHARTEB    STnx    XTNOBSESVB) 

Read  the  statement  of  the  American 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  Mr. 
Arthur  Goldberg,  setting  forth  his  alibi 
In  the  administration  rationalization  for 
not  following  the  specific  mandate  of  the 
united  Nations  Charter.  In  his  con- 
versations behind  the  scenes  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council  he  finds  that 
tbey  do  not  want  us  to  submit  it  to  the 
Security  Council. 

This  great  former  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  this  great  lawyer  knows 
better  than  to  make  a  public  utterance 
wch  as  that,  for  he  knows  if  the  law 
•^lls  upon  us  to  submit  the  resolution  it 


should  be  submitted  no  matter  who 
thinks  they  do  not  want  to  be  put  on  the 
spot  by  its  submlssi(xi. 

As  I  have  said  so  many  times  In  the 
many  speeches  I  have  made  from  this 
desk  In  the  past  2  Ms  yetu-s,  Russia  and 
Prance  do  not  want  to  be  put  on  the  spot 
In  the  Security  Council.  We  can  take 
Judicial  notice  of  that.  However,  they 
should  be,  and  we  should  be  taken  off 
that  spot.  The  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  places  upon  us  the  same  respon- 
sibility to  take  the  threat  to  the  peace 
In  Asia  to  the  Security  Coimcll.  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  recognized  his  re- 
sponsibility to  do  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Pakistan -India  War.  Here  we  had  the 
UJS.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
Joining  with  the  Russians  In  asking  that 
that  war  be  taken  to  the  Security 
Council. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  U.S.  executive 
war  In  Asia  being  brought  to  the  Security 
Council?  I  believe  that  that  continues 
to  be  our  clear  duty,  irrespective  of  what 
our  Ambassador  has  said. 

I  do  not  believe  it  Is  for  any  member 
or  any  combination  of  members  of  the 
United  Nations  to  determine  whether 
we  shall  carry  out  our  treaty  obligations. 
We  should  insist  on  carrying  them  out. 
Our  current  excuses  amount  to  giving 
Russia  a  veto  before  we  even  present  our 
case. 

As  I  close,  Mr.  President,  I  say  that  we 
should  proceed  without  further  delay 
to  file  such  a  resolution.  We  can  ac- 
company It  with  an  American  state- 
ment of  policy  and  recommendations  and 
suggestions.  We  can  suggest,  as  we  file 
that  resolution,  that  the  Security  Coun- 
cil has  many  alternatives,  some  of  which 
I  submitted,  at  his  request,  to  the  Presi- 
dent last  summer,  in  a  memorandum 
that  he  had  asked  me  to  prepare  for  him. 
I  want  the  President  to  know  that  I  stand 
on  every  one  of  the  recommendations 
today,  as  I  did  last  summer. 

One  of  the  suggestions  could  be  that 
the  Security  Council  call  a  United  Na- 
tions conference  on  this  threat  to  the 
peace,  or  that  the  Security  Coimcll  sug- 
gest to  the  members  of  the  Geneva  con- 
ference of  1954  that  It  be  reconvened. 
Our  position  has  shifted  in  regard  to 
the  Geneva  conference.  Not  so  many 
months  ago,  to  suggest  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  reconvening  of  the  Geneva  con- 
ference was  interpreted  by  some  persons 
as  almost  an  unpatriotic  suggestion. 

Now  we  find  that  there  has  been  a 
shift  in  our  policy.  Apparently  there 
has  developed  an  open  attitude  toward 
reconvening  the  Geneva  conference. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Geneva  con- 
ference reconvened  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  see  what  It 
can  do  to  set  up  an  enforceable  pro- 
tectorate or  trusteeship  under  their  Juris- 
diction for  as  many  years  as  it  may 
take  to  bring  about  an  economic  and 
political  situation  in  South  Vietnam  and 
North  Vietnam  that  can  result  in  a 
reunification  of  the  area,  and  so  that 
those  poor  people  can.  once  again,  im- 
derstand  what  peace  means. 

If  the  Vietcong  continues  to  control 
more  than  76  percent  of  the  land  area 
and  well  over  a  third  of  the  population, 
we  must  face  up  to  a  confrontation  with 


the  ugly  reality  that  It  will  be  neceesaiy 
to  bring  about  peace  tmder  some  irind 
of  multilateral  Jurisdiction— not  a  XJB. 
Jurisdiction— that  will  let  those  peoide. 
once  again,  live  under  the  sunshine  of 
peace  Instead  of  the  fires  of  war. 

The  hour  is  so  solemn  in  the  history 
and  the  destiny  of  this  Nation  that  I  be- 
lieve we  shall  have  to  c<Mne  to  gripe  with 
all  points  of  view.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  submit  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
hearing  on  the  war  in  Vietnam,  to  the 
end  of  submitting  to  the  Senate  a  pro- 
posal for  a  rescinding  of  the  resolution  of 
August  1964. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olutions will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  217)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Oommtttee  on 
Foreign  Relations  la  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  Inveetlgatloa 
of  aU  aapecta  of  United  States  pollclea  In 
Vietnam  and  In  connection  therewith  ahall 
hold  Buch  public  bearings  as  It  shall  deem 
advisable. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  75)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Section  8  of  Public  Uiw  SS- 
406  the  Congress  hereby  terminates  the  pro- 
visions of  the  resolution  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  Southeast  Asia  Be«oIution. 

Exhibit  1 
The  Vittnam  CoKrucr:  Th«  Bubstancb  axo- 

THx  Shadow 
(Report  of  Senator  Mikx  ItAitanxut,  Senator 
Edmukd  S.  Mttbkik.  Senatw  Dairxl  K. 
Inouts,  Senator  Oboios  D.  Aixkn,  «r»t 
Senator  J.  Caleb  Booos,  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  Janxiary 
6,  1866) 

Lrrm  or  tkanskittai, 

VS.  SXNATK, 

OmcK  or  TH«  MAjoamr  Lbaoxk, 
Washington,  D.C..  January  3,  'i960. 
Hon.  J.  W.  FtJiwuoHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Mx.  Chaisman:  In  accord  with  a  let- 
ter frtsn  the  Prealdont  dated  November  7, 
1965  (see  appendix  I),  Senators  Adun, 
MtTSKnr,  Boooa,  and  Inout*  joined  me  In  a 
study  mission  to  Europe  and  to  Asia.  iTie 
group  was  drawn  In  part  from  the  Senate  at 
large,  rather  than  exclusively  from  the  com- 
mittee, because  it  seemed  to  me  that  It 
would  be  useful  to  add  to  a  Joint  effort  of 
this  kind,  the  views  of  Members  who  could 
bring  other  perspectives  to  the  study.  In 
this  connection,  the  contributions  of  Sena- 
tors MtJSKnt,  Booos,  and  iNotm  were  excep- 
tional. Insofar  as  Senator  Azkkn  Is  con- 
cerned, he  also  provided  not  only  a  bi- 
partisan strength  to  our  purposes,  but  hla 
great  wisdom  and  judgment  and  his  knowl- 
edge based  on  a  long  Senat«  and  committee 
experience. 

The  mission  took  us  to  France,  Poland,  the 
Soviet  Union,  Rumania,  Ceylon,  Burma. 
ThaUand,  Laos,  Cambodia,  Vietnam,  Hong 
Kong,  the  Philippines,  and  Japan.  Consid- 
eration was  given  to  the  Inclusion  of  both 
Pakistan  and  India  in  the  Itinerary.  It  was 
decided  that  It  would  l>e  Inadvisable  to  In- 
clude these  two  great  countries,  because  the 
Immediate  difficulties  with  which  they  are 
beset  over  Kashmir  are  currently  under 
active  consideration  before  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
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fully  tbm  ifforto  of  tb*t  Intoma- 
bodr  to  «U«Tl&to  tUflM  dUBcuitlM.  In 
tlM  dreumataaoM  and  In  yitm  at  tb«  nfttura 
of  tiM  group,  w*  did  not  wUh  by  oar 
fwiMH  vren  to  Imply  ottaerwlM.  To  avoid 
•ay  poMlbl*  ml"""* ■****"'<<  "g.  thwefore,  we 
fut—dwl  by  B  lomgv  rout*  from  Bucharest 
to  Adm  and  acroaa  tbe  Indian  Ocean  to 
Ovyloa.  aiaklnc  courtaay  calU  en  route  in 
Rlyadb  and  TMa. 

On  tblB  ««««-■«"'  which  took  ua  more  than 
MAW  mile*  tn  orer  30  days,  we  met  with 
many  of  our  own  offlclala  abroad  and  with 
wfli«»f«i»  at  other  goremment*.  We  went  not 
to  propound  but  to  aak.  to  ll*t*n,  and  to 
nou.  To  th*  Mrtcat  that  we  cpok*.  It  waa 
to  iln**  tb*  Bwnntlal  unity  of  the  Nation. 
ImapaetlT*  of  party  of  peraooal  Tlew  tn  mat- 
tan  vhleh  aff*ot  th*  Nation  in  lu  relations 
with  other  natlooa.  We  emphaalaed  tbe 
d**p  coocem  of  the  President  and  the  people 
for  paaee,  and  th*  profound  preference  which 
this  Matloa  baa  for  the  works  of  construction 
over  thoa*  of  d*>tructlan.  W*  r*ltarated  the 
d**p  »"'<  firm  commltmont  of  tbe  United 
State*  to  a  Just  reaolutlon  of  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam. 

W*  «*r*  at  all  times  correctly  and  cour- 
teously r*celT*d  and,  on  occasion,  with  very 
great  warmth,  ConTsnatlons  with  the  of* 
flelahi  of  other  goT*mmenta  ware  invariably 
frank,  oftan  animated,  but  never  personally 
dlaoourteoua  even  where  onx  points  of  view 
differed  mo*t  markadly.  Almost  without  ex- 
oeptlon,  'T**^*'*  put  their  cards  on  the  table. 
W*  did  tb*  same. 

Baport*  covering  tbe  situation  in  Vietnam 
and  on  oiber  aapaets  of  the  mission  were  sub- 
mitted to  tb*  President  on  December  19, 1966, 
tb*  day  toUowlag  my  return  to  Waahlngton. 
Oul)**qii*ntlT.  tb**e  were  discussed  when  I 
met  with  0*cr*tane*  Busk  and  McNamara. 
A  report  reflaetlng  the  Joint  observaUons  and 
oondusions  of  tb*  group  as  the  situation 
appeared  to  us  in  November-December  iQSfi 
la  BOW  submitted  herewith  to  you  as  chair- 
nan  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Ttm  fttuatlOD  In  Vietnam  and  Its  world- 
wide nuBlfloatloaa  constitute  the  gravest  in- 
tHiiatlaoal  problem  which  has  confronted 
tb*  Unlt*d  Statsa  In  many  years.  In  con- 
naetlon  tbcrvwlth,  the  forces  of  the  United 
Statea  In  Vietnam  (under  Oen.  William  C. 
Waetmonland)  are  performing  a  profound 
aarrlee  at  great  personal  sacrlfloe  on  behalf 
of  tbe  Nation.  It  U  essential  that  the  full 
dlmenelona  of  tbe  Vtetnameee  problem  be 
explored  and  oonaldered  as  thoroughly  and 
•■  widely  aa  practicable  in  present  circum- 
atanoea.  It  waa  In  the  hope  that  a  construc- 
tlT*  contribution  will  be  made  to  this  ezplo- 
ratloo  aiid  dlacusslon,  that  this  report  was 
prepared  tor  tbe  uae  of  the  committee  and 
tbe  Senate.  There  haa  also  been  ineludsd.  as 
an  appmdlz  to  this  report,  a  study  made 
pabUo  by  a  ■«««"»'•  Senate  group  on  a  pre- 
Ttaua  ^TCBldanttal  miaalon  3  years  ago  (see 
ifipendlz  IX) .  It  may  help  to  provide  a  use- 
ful psrq^aetlv*  for  th*  current  situation  in 
Vtotnam. 

I  should  Ilk*  to  note  before  cloalng  a 
matter  of  special  Interest  to  the  committee. 
Tbe  <iiili*sseflafi  and  the  officers  of  the 
Department  of  State  abroad  were  immensely 
belpful  to  tbe  mlselon.  Administrative  ar- 
raagementa  for  the  group  were  exceptionally 
effective  and  eflldent.  The  knowledge,  un- 
^gg^tMBAXo^  *"*<  dlplomatlo  skills  of  the  &n- 
baaay  ataffa  which  ware  placed  at  our  disposal 
vera  teneraUy  outstanding  In  character.  And 
tike  cooperation  of  the  Defense  Department. 
not  only  tn  providing  efficient  transporta- 
tloa  bttt  In  many  other  ways,  was  of  tbe 
giiateet  valne  to  ua. 

"Ae  group  bad  aa  escort  from  the  Depart- 
ment at  State,  Minister  PrancU  E.  Meloy.  Jr.. 
Mr.  W.  O.  TTon*.  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Opsratlana.  Department  at  State,  and  Mr. 
fMl  Kelly.  TtM  Department  of  Defense 
provided  tbe  eirvioee  of  MaJ.  Oen.  Charles 
B.  Bodwlek.  Ool.  Frank  Oaes,  and  Lt.  Col. 


Oeorge   L.   J.   Dalferea.     Tbe   assistance   of 
these  men  was  highly  effective  In  every  re- 
spect and  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  group. 
Sincerely  yours, 

MiKX  Mansiteld. 

THI    VTITNAM    CONrLlCT:     THS    STTBSTANCa    AND 
THS    SHADOW 

A.  VietTxam:   The  ruhBtance  of  war 

1.  Introductory:  The  meet  Important  new 
factor  In  the  war  In  Vietnam  has  been  the 
introduction  of  large  numbers  of  US.  troops 
Into  South  Vietnam  and  their  direct  entry 
Into  combat.  This  augmentation  of  the 
U.S.  military  role  In  Vietnam  was  a  response 
to  a  near-desperate  situation  early  In  1966. 
There  Is  no  question  that  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  In  Saigon  was  faced  with  a  rapidly 
deteriorating  poeltlon  at  that  time. 

After  the  assassination  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem, 
repeated  coups  had  weakened  the  coheslve- 
ness  of  the  central  authority  and  acted  to 
stimulate  public  disaffection  and  Indifference 
to  the  war.  At  the  same  time,  there  waa  a 
greatly  accelerated  military  drive  by  strength- 
ened Vletcong  forces.  Their  control  ex- 
panded over  large  areas  of  the  coxintry, 
particularly  Ln  provinces  adjacent  to  the 
western  borders.  Communications  and 
transportation  between  population  centers 
became  increasingly  hazardous,  except  by 
Vletcong  suffertmce.  In  short,  a  total  col- 
lapse of  the  Saigon  government's  authority 
appeared  Imminent  In  the  early  months  of 
1905. 

U.8.  combat  troops  In  strength  arrived  at 
that  point  In  resp)onse  to  the  appeal  of  the 
Saigon  authorities.  The  Vletcong  counter 
response  was  to  Increase  their  military  activ- 
ity with  forces  strengthened  by  Intensified 
local  recruitment  and  Infiltration  of  regular 
North  Vietnamese  troops.  With  the  change 
in  the  compoeltlon  of  opposing  forces  the 
character  of  the  war  also  changed  sharply. 

2.  Military  forces  of  the  Government  of 
Vietnam:  The  Government  of  Vietnam  now 
haa  approximately  635,000  men  under  arms. 
Of  this  number,  however,  only  about  300.000 
are  regular  troops  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marines,  with  about  88  percent 
being  Army  troops.  A  general  reserve  of 
Six  alrtxjme  battalions  and  five  marine 
battalions  Is  equipped  to  fight  anywhere  In 
the  country. 

The  Vietnamese  Government  has  six 
flghter-bomber  squadrons  It  also  has  a 
small  navy,  compoeed  of  sea,  river,  and 
coastal  forces. 

In  the  total  of  635.000  men  there  are  also 
regional  forces  of  about  130,000  men  which 
act  as  a  constabulary  In  the  43  Provinces. 
Each  Province  chief,  who  has  a  military  as 
well  as  a  civil  capacity,  has  a  number  of 
regional  force  companies  under  his  com- 
mand. Popular  forces  number  about  140,000. 
Lightly  armed,  this  group  Is  recruited  as  a 
rule  from  local  youth  to  act  as  defenders  of 
villages  and  hamlets.  A  civilian  Irregular 
defense  group  Is  recruited  by  the  Vietnamese 
Special  Forces.  It  numbers  about  25,000  and 
Is  poeted  In  border  areas  for  patrol  purposes. 
Finally,  there  is  a  national  police  of  about 
60,000  men. 

The  total  of  636,000  men  In  all  categories 
Is  expected  to  be  expanded  In  the  ciirrent 
year,  although  a  substantial  Increase  Is  not 
anticipated.  The  sources  of  expanded  re- 
cruitment are  not  great  and,  in  any  event, 
are  shared  with  the  Vletcong.  Moreover,  a 
high  desertion  rate  continues,  despite  deter- 
■  mined  efforts  to  reduce  It. 

8.  UjS.  and  International  forces  in  Viet- 
nam: In  1992,  U.S.  military  advisers  and 
service  forces  In  South  Vietnam  totaled  ap- 
proximately 10,000  men.  This  number  had 
increased  by  May  of  1965  to  about  34,000. 
At  that  time  the  American  force  was  still 
basically  an  advisory  organization.  Ameri- 
cana, in  regular  combat  units,  were  not  yet 
engaged  on  the  ground.  U.S.  helicopter 
o(HX4>anles  were  in  use  but  only  to  supply 
tactical  transportation  to  regular  Vietnamese 


units  and  the  U.S.  Jet  flghter-bcxnbers  in  the 
country  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
squadrons  of  aircraft  were  not  yet  engaged 
in  support  of  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces. 
By  December  1966,  however,  there  were  ap- 
proximately 170,000  U.S.  troops  in  South 
Vietnam.  Additionally,  there  were  about 
21,000  soldiers  and  marines  from  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea;  an  Infantry  battalion  and  a 
battery  of  artillery,  comprising  some  1,200 
men.  from  Australia;  and  a  New  Zealand  ar- 
tillery battery  of  about  150  men. 

The  augmented  UjS.  ground  forces  were 
composed  of  two  Army  divisions,  the  1st  In- 
fantry Division  and  the  1st  Air  Cavalry  Divi- 
sion, and  two  separate  brigades,  the  Ist 
Brigade,  101st  Airborne  Division,  and  the 
173d  Airborne  Brigade.  The  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  troops  were  attached  to  the  Ut- 
ter group.  A  full  U.S.  Marine  division  rein- 
forced by  a  separate  regiment  was  In  Viet- 
nam with  the  support  of  six  Marine  fighter- 
bomber  sqiiadrons. 

Tbe  small  Vietnamese  coastal  force  wu 
augmented  by  a  niunber  of  U.S.  naval  ships 
and  Coast  Guard  veseels.  The  U.S.  7th  Fleet 
was  off  the  Vietnamese  coast.  Planes  from 
Its  carriers  were  active  in  the  air  campaign 
against  North  Vietnam.  They  were  also  re- 
inforcing the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  Vietnameee 
flghter-bomber  squadrons  in  operations  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Ten  U.S.  Air  FVirce  and  Marine  flghter- 
bomber  squadrons  were  operating  from  five 
Jet  airfields  In  Vietnam;  a  sixth  field  was  un- 
der construction.  B-62  bombers  from  Guam 
were  providing  additional  air  strength,  con- 
centrating on  more  remote  Vletcong  bases 
which  had  previo\isly  been  Immune  to  har- 
assment or  attack 

The  magnitude  of  the  expanded  U.S.  mili- 
tary effort  has  reqiilred  a  vastly  enlarged  sup- 
ix)rt  complex.  Starting  almost  from  scratch 
in  May  of  1966,  a  logistic  system  has  been 
built.  There  are  four  major  logistic  support 
areas.  One  is  In  the  Saigon  region.  Including 
Blen  Hoa  and  Vung  Tau.  The  other  three 
are  located  along  the  coast,  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay, 
at  Qui  Nhon  in  Blnh  Dlnh  Province,  and  at 
Da  Nang.  The  rapid  Infusion  of  American 
forces  has  strained  the  facilities  of  the  new 
logistic  system  to  the  utmost,  with  long  de- 
lays in  unloading  and  moving  equipment  not 
unusual.  ITiere  have  also  been  and  still  are 
shortages  of  Important  Items  of  supply  de- 
spite efforts  to  eliminate  these  shortages. 

4.  Relationship  of  United  States  and  Viet- 
namese forces:  From  the  point  of  view  of 
American  policy  and  practice,  the  war  Itself 
remains  a  Vietnamese  war.  The  American 
command  emphasizes  that  U.S.  forces  In 
Vietnam  are  there  to  support  the  Vietnamese 
and  their  armed  forces  In  the  effort  to  resist 
aggression  by  infiltration  from  the  north  and 
terrorism  and  subversion  from  within.  Viet- 
namese sovereignty  and  the  paramount  rxM 
of  the  Vietnamese  are  meticulously  respected 
and  the  supporting  nature  of  the  U.S.  role 
U  streesed. 

There  is  no  combined  or  unified  command 
of  the  international  forces  In  Vietnam.  Unit- 
ed States  and  Vietnamese  forces  work  to- 
gether through  coordination  and  cooperation. 
The  commander  of  the  U.S.  forces  maintains 
close  Uaison  with  the  Vietnamese  Minister  of 
Defense  and  the  chief  of  the  Joint  general 
staff.  Strategy  €md  plans  are  devised  to- 
gether. Parallel  instructions  are  then  Issued 
to  the  respective  commanders  through  corps 
and  division  to  regimental  level.  In  the 
execution  of  an  operation  a  Joint  com- 
mand post  Is  set  up  or  liaison  officers  sre 
exchanged  and  terrain  Is  apportioned  for  tao- 
tlcal  areas  of  operation.  According  to  Amer- 
ican military  commanders  these  arrange- 
ments have  proved  to  be  practical  and  work- 
able. 

6.  Vletcong-North  Vietnameee  forces:  in 
December  IMS.  the  best  available  estimatas 
placed  Vletcong  strength  In  South  Vletnsm 
at  330.000  men.    This  flgure  U  double  that  o« 
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S  years  ago.  Total  Vletcong  strength,  appar- 
ently, U  steadily  Increasing  despite  the  se- 
rious casualties  which  these  forces  have  suf- 
fered during  the  past  few  months. 

Of  the  present  total,  approximately  73.000 
are  main  force  soldiers,  Including  14,000  reg- 
ular PAVN  (People's  Army  of  North  Viet- 
nam) troops  from  North  Vietnam.  The  Vlet- 
cong forces  also  Include  about  100,000  militia, 
some  17,000  support  troops  who  operate 
along  lines  of  communication,  and  approxi- 
mately 40,000  political  cadres.  It  la  estimated 
that  the  Vletcong,  through  local  recruit- 
ment in  the  South  and  Infiltration  from  the 
North,  have  the  capability  of  a  substantial 
Increase  In  their  numbers  within  a  short 
period  of  time. 

Infiltration  of  men  from  North  Vietnam 
through  Laos  has  been  going  on  for  many 
years.  It  was  confined  primarily  to  political 
cadres  and  military  leadership  until  about 
the  end  of  1964  when  North  Vietnam  Regular 
Army  troops  began  to  enter  South  Vietnam 
by  this  route.  It  is  anticipated  that  with 
the  multiplication  of  routes  through  Laos  the 
rate  of  infiltration  is  likely  to  Increase  three- 
fold from  the  present  estimated  1.500  per 
month.  The  monsoon,  which  earlier  was  con- 
sidered to  be  of  great  significance  In  Its  ef- 
fect on  the  reinforcement  capabilities  of  the 
Vletcong  as  well  as  on  the  ability  of  both 
sides  to  prosecute  the  war,  has  proved  in 
experience  to  be  of  minor  consequence  If, 
Indeed,  of  any  consequence  at  all, 

6.  Current  state  of  the  war:  By  November 
1965.  American  troops  were  directly  Involved 
In  battle  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  at 
any  other  time  In  the  history  of  the  Viet- 
namese conflict.  At  the  same  time,  the  In- 
tensity of  the  war  Itself  reached  a  new  high. 
The  Vletcong  Initiated  1,038  Incidents  dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  November  and  the  total 
number  of  Incidents  which  had  Increased 
steadily  throughout  1965,  reached  3.588  In 
that  month.  These  Incidents  Involved 
armed  attacks  up  to  regimental  strength  as 
well  as  terrorism  and  sabotage  of  various 
kinds  and  antiaircraft  fire  against  U.S.  air- 
craft. In  the  later  months  of  1965  the  trend 
was  toward  larger  attacks,  except  in  the  Me- 
kong Delta  where  there  were  numerous 
small-scale  actions. 

With  the  Increase  In  the  Intensity  of  the 
conflict,  there  were  Increased  numbers  of 
casualties  among  all  participants.  In  the 
month  of  November  1965.  alone,  469  Ameri- 
cans were  killed  In  action,  a  flgure  represent- 
ing about  35  percent  of  all  Americans  killed 
In  action  in  the  war  until  that  date.  In  ad- 
dition. 1,470  Americans  were  listed  as  wound- 
ed and  33  as  missing.  During  the  same 
month  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  reported 
986  soldiers  killed  In  action.  2,030  wounded. 
«nd  355  missing.  The  Vletcong,  for  their 
psrt,  are  estimated  to  have  lost  5,300  men 
killed  In  the  month  and.  In  addition,  595 
were  taken  prisoner.  Many  of  these  casual- 
ties were  regulars  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Army. 

7.  The  security  situation  In  South  Vietnam: 
The  presence  of  U.S.  combat  forces  has  acted 
to  arrest  the  deterioration  in  general  secu- 
rity In  Government-controlled  parts  of  South 
Vietnam.  It  has  also  improved  the  ability 
of  the  Vietnamese  Government  to  hold  Sai- 
gon, the  strategic  heart  of  the  country,  the 
ooastal  bases,  and  certain  other  key  areas  In 
the  country.  In  the  latter  connections,  It 
•hould  be  noted  that  a  strategic  route  (19) 
fj^tt  the  ooast  to  the  western  highlands  has 
wn  reopened  for  convoyed  ground  traffic  to 
Pleiku.  a  major  military  strong  point  In  the 
•wtem  highlands.  On  certain  other  roads. 
»n  improvement  In  security  Is  also  reported. 

8.  Vletcong  reactions :  Paced  by  a  blunting 
of  their  military  efforts,  the  Vletcong  have 
•'•cted  strongly  to  the  new  situation.  Be- 
P|anlng  in  June  an  estimated  1,500  North 
Vietnamese  troops  per  month  have  entered 
South  Vietnam  through  Laos  and  this  num- 
wr  Is  rapidly  increasing.    Tbe  eetlmatee  are 


that  at  least  seven  regiments  of  regular 
troops  from  North  Vietnam  are  now  In  the 
country  with  more  on  the  way.  At  the  same 
time  the  Vletcong  have  In  recent  months 
greatly  stepped  up  the  recruiting,  Induction, 
and  training  of  South  Vietnamese  In  the 
densely  populated  delta  region.  They  have 
increased  their  small-scale  attacks  in  that 
area,  aiming  apparently  at  Isolated  outposts 
and  at  demoralizing  the  regional  and  popu- 
lar forces  as  well  as  harassing  lines  of  supply 
and  communication. 

The  stepped-up  activity  of  the  Vletcong 
m  the  countryside  has  been  paralleled  by  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Government  forces 
to  strengthen  their  control  over  the  popula- 
tion in  the  base  areas  and  their  immediate 
environs.  These  base  areas  themselves  are 
held  In  some  force.  At  the  U.S.  Marine  base 
at  Da  Nang,  for  example,  the  perimeter  of 
security  has  been  pushed  out  about  10  miles. 
The  bulk  of  the  U.S.  Marine  forces,  however. 
Is  now  preoccupied  in  defense  within  that 
perimeter.  Nevertheless,  it  is  still  possible 
for  the  Vletcong  to  bypass  the  defenders  and 
penetrate  the  area  In  sporadic  hit-and-run 
raids.  Communications  between  the  base 
areas  along  the  coast  are  still  subject  to  Vlet- 
cong ambush  and  attack. 

In  Saigon,  heavily  defended  as  It  Is,  the 
rattle  of  automatic  weapons  fire  or  the  ex- 
plosion of  mortar  shells  In  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  are  not  uncommon  sounds  by  day  or 
by  night.  Vletcong  ability  to  carry  out 
terroristic  attacks  within  the  city  Itself  is 
from  time  to  time  made  evident.  Indeed,  it 
Is  considered  by  some  that  Saigon  with  Its 
many  vulnerabilities  to  sabotage  and  terror- 
Ism  and  Hanoi  with  Its  exposure  to  air  at- 
tack are  mutual  hostages,  one  for  the  other. 

9.  Impart  of  Increased  American  forces  on 
the  Vietnamese:  The  arrival  In  Vietnam  of 
American  combat  troops  tn  large  numbers 
has  had  an  Inunedlate  positive  psychological 
effect  on  Government-held  areas.  Not  only 
has  there  been  an  Improvement  of  morale  in 
the  Government  and  the  Armed  Forces,  there 
has  also  been  a  return  of  confldence  among 
Vietnamese  civilians.  This  Is  especially  true 
In  Saigon  where  the  Increased  American  pres- 
ence Is  taken  as  Insurance  against  an  Immi- 
nent collapse  of  the  existing  structxu-e.'  Po- 
litically and  commercially  minded  Vietnam- 
ese, seeing  that  the  United  States  had  so 
far  committed  Itself,  have  found  renewed 
courage  and  confldence. 

Of  great  slgnlflcance  Is  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  a  period  of  Government  stability 
In  Vietnam  following  the  arrival  of  additional 
U.S.  troops.  This  stability  is  more  essential 
than  ever  for  the  maintenance  of  public  con- 
fldence after  the  debilitating  consequences  of 
the  repeated  coups  which  followed  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Diem.  It  Is  also  vital 
for  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war  and 
the  formulation  and  carrying  out  of  social, 
economic,  and  political  reform  programs. 

10.  The  government  of  Gen.  Nguyen  Cao 
Ky:  The  new  leadership  In  Government 
which  Is  drawn  largely  from  military  circles. 
Is  young  and  hopeful,  but  with  little  knowl- 
edge of  politics.  Gen.  Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  the 
Prime  Minister,  recognizes  that  a  purely  mili- 
tary solution  to  the  problems  of  Vietnam  Is 
not  possible.  Security  and  social  and  eco- 
nomic reform,  In  his  view,  must  proceed  hand 
In  hand  In  order  to  gain  the  support  of  the 
people. 

The  new  leaders  express  the  intention  of 
moving  toward  some  form  of  representative 
civilian  government,  taking  into  account  the 
history  and  needs  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 
They  speak  of  a  consultative  assembly  to  pre- 

'  The  Illustrative  story  Is  told  of  the  Viet- 
namese professional  man  who  sold  his  house 
In  Saigon  In  January  of  1965  In  despair  over 
the  deteriorating  situation,  only  to  buy  back 
the  same  house  later  In  the  year,  following 
the  arrival  of  American  troops,  for  twice  the 
price  at  which  he  bad  sold  It. 


pare  the  way  for  a  constitution  and  hearings 
throughout  the  country  on  the  constitution 
with  a  view  to  a  referendum  at  the  end  of 
1966.  The  referendum,  according  to  their 
concepts,  would  be  followed  by  elections  to  a 
legislative  body  by  the  end  of  1967,  if  by 
that  time  elections  can  be  held  without  In- 
timidation in  as  much  as  two- thirds  of  the 
country.  Some  observers  believe  that,  per- 
haps, not  more  than  26  percent  of  the  vil- 
lages under  Government  control  In  South 
Vietnam  would  be  free  from  Intimidation  at 
an  election  at  the  present  time. 

In  addition  to  prosecuting  the  war.  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  Is  seeking  to  initi- 
ate measures  to  protect  and  Improve  the 
welfare  of  the  population.  With  the  indis- 
pensable assistance  of  U.S.  aid,  food,  and 
other  commodities  are  being  imported  into 
the  country  to  meet  current  needs  and  to 
Insure  that  the  price  of  staples  such  as  rice, 
fish,  and  canned  milk  remain  within  the 
reach  of  the  people. 

11.  The  paclflcatlon  or  civic  action  pro- 
gram: A  new  effort  Is  also  being  made  to 
bring  the  people  of  the  villages  into  closer 
and  firmer  rapport  with  the  Government.  In 
the  period  following  the  fall  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  the  so-called  pacifl- 
cation  or  civic  action  program  which  brought 
government,  police,  economic,  and  social  or- 
ganization Into  the  hamlets,  waa  allowed  in 
large  measure  to  lapse.  Due  to  subsequent 
changes  of  government,  there  were  eventually 
only  a  very  few  people  left  to  carry  on  thU 
work.  Military  necessity  required  the  Gov- 
ernment to  concentrate  on  attempting  to 
stop  Vletcong  military  advances. 

The  present  Government  Is  once  again 
seeking  to  create  an  organization  to  carry  out 
a  program  of  paclflcatlon  or  civic  action. 
Screening  the  cadres  left  from  the  programs 
of  previous  governments,  a  basic  group  has 
been  selected.  Together  with  additional 
groups  to  be  trained  It  is  expected  that  a  totel 
number  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  for 
paclflcatlon  teams  In  the  priority  areas 
chosen  by  the  Government  of  Vietnam  wlU 
be  available  by  the  end  of  1966. 

The  present  plan  for  paclflcatlon  work  Is 
regarded  by  obscn-ers  as  more  thorough  and 
more  realistic  than  previous  efforts.  It  con- 
templates teams  remaining  in  each  village 
for  an  Initial  period  of  several  months  with 
subsequent  followups  over  a  period  of  at  least 
1  year.  The  belief  is  that  the  inhabitants 
can  generally  be  sufficiently  won  over  to  the 
side  of  the  Government  In  that  period  and 
conditions  established  where  elections  for 
local  officials  can  be  held.  It  Is  realized, 
however,  that  even  then  the  work  cannot  be 
considered  as  completed. 

12.  Other  programs:  In  addition  to  giving 
strong  support  to  the  paclflcatlon  program, 
the  new  Government  has  numerous  other 
plans  to  better  the  lot  of  the  people.  There 
are,  for  example,  projects  to  Improve  the  pcy 
of  the  troops,  construct  low-cost  housing, 
and  redistribute  land.  In  thla  connection  a 
program  has  been  Inaugurated  to  give  700.000 
acres  of  land  to  180,000  farmers  It  Is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  Government  programs 
of  this  kind,  many  of  which  have  been  at- 
tempted In  various  forms  before,  will  require 
years  before  any  substantial  political  effect 
upon  the  population  can  be  anticipated. 

13.  Economic  aspects  of  the  conflict:  The 
Government  of  Vietnam  hes  also  Instituted 
a  resources  control  program  In  an  effort  to 
restrict  the  Vletcong's  ability  to  get  the 
things  they  need  to  carry  on  the  war.  In 
most  parts  of  Vietnam,  which  is  a  naturally 
rich  and  productive  country,  It  Is  not  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  enough  food  to  support  life. 
This  Is  particularly  true  In  the  fertile  and 
densely  populated  delta  of  the  south  with  its 
great  rlceflelds  and  network  of  Intercon- 
necting canals.  The  Vletcong  obtain  money 
by  many  means.  Including  taxation  and  ex- 
tortion, and  they  can  and  do  use  these  funds 
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topxm^amtood  In  the  oouatryatdt  and  med- 
letSM  In  dlBtrlot  and  provlncua  towns.  Tb« 
VUtooDC  ean  uid  do  attack  tmcka  and  con- 
voys on  the  roada  and  aelae  the  veapona, 
ammunition,  and  tlia  other  goods  which  they 
may  carry. 

By  a  system  of  ratlmilng,  Identity  cards, 
and  reaouroa  control.  Including  checkpoints 
and  mobile  eontroi  teams,  howeyer,  the 
Ooramment  bopaa  to  stop  the  Vletoong 
from  obtaining  key  oommodltlea  such  as 
food  and  medicines  In  key  areas  such  as  the 
highlands,  which  la  a  deficit  region.  In 
other  areas  It  la  hoped  that  the  system  wUl 
make  gooda  leas  avallabla  for  tha  Vletoong 
and  mora  dlffleult  for  tbam  to  obtain. 

It  must  be  said  that  there  Is  also  a  re- 
Twae  Mda  to  tbla  picture.  The  Vletcong. 
operattag  la  tha  countryside,  have  the 
abllMy  to  restrict  the  Bow  of  food  to  cities 
and  population  centers  such  aa  Saigon. 
VagataMea,  for  axample.  come  to  Saigon  from 
Dalat  in  tha  central  highlands.  Sugar  also 
oomea  to  Saigon  along  the  same  road  which 
la  eontroUad  in  part  by  the  Vletoong.  It  is 
nommnn  knowledge  that  oonmoditles  reach- 
ing Saigon's  markets  by  road  from  the  Dalat 
area  have  paid  a  tax  to  the  Vletcong  before 
reaohtng  tha  etty  and  that  unleea  the  tax  is 
paid  thay  wUl  not  reach  the  city.  The  fact 
la  plate:  Much  ot  Saigon's  Indigenous  food 
and  ooaomodlty  supply  depends  on  the  suf- 
faiauua  ot  tha  Vletcong  and  on  payments 

Tba  ravafw  ot  war  and  terrorism,  how- 
ever, are  taking  a  toU  of  the  country's  pro- 
tfuotrra  aa^aolty.  Bloe  nelds  and  rubber 
piantatJona  tn  areas  that  are  being  bombed 
and  (ought  orer  no  longer  produce  their 
eantrtbotlOB  to  feed  tha  people  and  to  nour- 
lah  tha  aeopomy.  nedgllng  enterprlsea  in 
ovtlylBc  araaa.  cut  oft  from  suppUes  and 
from  markata  by  Intarmptad  oommunica- 
tloos,  wttbar  and  fall. 

Along  with  Inoreaaod  Vletcong  activity  in 
the  delta  In  recent  montha,  there  has  been 
growing  Vlatcoog  reatrlctlon  on  the  flow  of 
rice  from  that  region  to  the  Saigon  market. 
The  reault  la  that  Vietnam,  a  rice  surplua 
region,  tn  1866,  wlU  bava  to  import  at  least 
S60,000  tona  ot  rloe  from  abroad  under  UjS. 
aid  programs  to  feed  the  pf^ulatlon  of  the 
oltlaa  and  towna  under  the  Oovemmenfa 
oontrol. 

Althou^,  aa  baa  been  said,  the  arrival  of 
laifa  numbeca  of  American  troops  has  gone 
far  to  reatore  busineea  confidence  in  the 
ctttea  ot  Vietnam,  there  have  t>«en  adveree 
affeeU  aa  well.  One  of  these  is  the  creaUon 
of  a  labor  shortage,  particularly  among 
skilled  workers,  aa  men  have  been  drained 
away  from  normal  areas  of  employment  to 
tba  base  complaxea  and  other  regions  where 
ooualruetlon  projects  are  being  pushed  to 
create  the  logistic  structure  and  other  focUi- 
tlsa  required  by  the  American  forces. 

Inflationary  pressures  resulting  from  the 
war  and  the  changed  VS.  role  have  thtu  far 
baan  kept  within  bounds.  Saigon  itaelf, 
howaver.  has  an  overstlmulated  atmoephne 
ot  abncat  hectic  proeparity.  In  some  re- 
apeela,  aa  the  Impaot  ot  spending  by  Ameri- 
ean  swloemen  and  the  effect  of  U3.  defense 
espaadlture  make  tbemaalvea  felt.  There 
are  alao  tba  beginnings  of  the  rambllngs  of 
paraonal  dlseontant  and  antagonism  which 
generally  oharaotarlae  tba  reaction  to  any 
aatlon  to  tba  sudden  infusion  of  a  large  body 
flf  f oralga  toroea. 

14.  Summation:  In  sum.  the  overall  oon- 
trol ot  tba  country  remains  about  tha  same 
aa  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  108S.  It  U 
aaClmatad  that  about  3a  percent  of  the  popu- 
latloa  la  under  Vletcong  control  and  that 
about  18  percent  Inhabits  oontaated  areas. 
About  60  percent  of  the  population  in  the 
country  la,  at  preeent.  imder  some  fwm  of 
goremmant  control,  largely  because  at  XU 
bold  oo  BalgcB  and  other  oltlae  and  large 
towna. 


The  population  of  the  cities  has  been  aug- 
mented by  a  great  number  of  refugees.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  in  number,  they  are  for 
the  greater  part  composed  of  people  who 
have  fled  to  the  cities  in  an  eBort  to  eecape 
the  spreading  intensity  of  the  war.  In  this 
sense,  they  are  unlike  the  refugees  who  came 
from  North  Vietnam  in  1954.  These  earlier 
refugees  consciously  cboee  to  leave  their  an- 
cestral bocaes  and  come  south  permanently, 
rather  than  accept  a  Communist  regime. 
The  new  refugees,  for  the  most  part,  are  be- 
lieved merely  to  be  waiting  for  an  end  to  the 
fighting  In  order  to  return  to  their  homea 
and  land. 

The  Vletcong  have  stepped  up  sabotage, 
terrorism,  and  hit-and-r\in  attacks  in  the 
Oovemment-held  areas  which  are.  princi- 
pally, cities  and  major  towns  and  indetermi- 
nate, but  limited,  extensions  outward  from 
them.  Harassment  by  United  States  and 
Vietnamese  air  attack  and  airborne  forces 
has  increased  in  the  firmly  held  Vletcong 
areas  of  South  Vietnam  which  are  almost 
entirely  rural.  And,  of  course.  North  Viet- 
nam has  been  brought  under  air  attack. 

In  general,  however,  what  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment held  in  the  way  of  terrain  in  the 
early  months  of  1965  (and  it  was  already 
considerably  lees  than  was  held  at  the  time 
of  the  assassination  of  N^o  Dlnh  Diem) ,  is 
still  held.  What  was  controlled  then  by  the 
Vletoong  Is  still  controlled  by  the  Vletcong. 
What  lay  between  was  contested  at  the  out- 
set of  1966  and  is  still  contested. 

B.  Vietnam  and  the  Nations  of  Asia 

Other  nations  of  Asia  generally  view  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  with  great  concern. 
Those  countries  nearest  to  Vietnam  see  in 
the  spread  and  increasing  Intensity  of  the 
warfare  a  heightened  danger  of  a  spUlover 
Into  their  territory.  They  sense  that  the 
longer  the  conflict  continuee  and  the  more 
It  escalates  the  greater  becomes  this  danger 
to  themselves.  Furthermore,  they  fear  the 
effect  upon  their  own  future  should  all  of 
Vietnam  become  a  Communist  state. 

Laos  already  finds  Itself  deeply  although 
unwillingly  Involved  on  the  fringes  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  The  fighting  vrtthln  Laos, 
which  continues  despite  the  1963  Geneva 
agreement,  is  now  a  closely  Interwoven  part 
of  the  Vietnamese  struggle.  The  connection 
Is  most  pronounced  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Laos  which  lies  within  the  control  of  the 
Communist  Pathet  Lao  forces.  This  region, 
the  so-called  Laotian  panhandle.  Is  a  natural 
infiltration  route  for  men  and  supplies  from 
North  Vietnam  into  South  Vietnam.  A  long 
border  abutting  on  South  Vietnam  makes  it 
poeslble  for  troopts  and  equipment  from 
Hanoi  to  reach  far  south  through  Commu- 
nist-controlled territory  In  Laos  with  a  min- 
imum of  risk  before  being  diverted  across 
the  border  Into  South  Vietnam  by  any  num- 
ber of  lateral  conmiunlcatlons  routes.  New 
roads  have  been  constructed  through  this 
mountainous  terrain  along  which  men  and 
supplies  can  pass,  for  the  most  part  un- 
detected, protected  as  they  are  In  some  re- 
gions by  double  canopies  of  Jungle  foliage. 
These  roads  are  not  easily  susceptible  to 
aerial  Interdiction. 

Cambodia,  In  a  different  manner  and  to  a 
much  lesser  extent  than  Laos.  Is  already  di- 
rectly touched  by  the  fighting  in  Vietnam. 
There  are  repeated  charges  that  Cambodian 
territory  is  belni;  used  as  a  base  for  Vletcong 
operations.  Tnat  is  possible  in  view  of  the 
remoteness  and  obscurity  of  the  border  but 
there  Is  no  firm  evidence  of  any  such  or- 
ganized usage  and  no  evidence  whatsoever 
that  any  alleged  usage  of  Cambodian  soil  is 
with  the  sanction  much  less  the  assistance  of 
the  Cambodian  Oovernment.  Prince  Sihan- 
ouk responded  inunediately  to  a  recent  al- 
legation that  the  CAmbodlan  port  of  Slhan- 
oukvllle  Is  being  used  to  transship  supplies 
to  the  Vletcong  by  calling  for  an  Investiga- 
tion by  the  International  Control  Commis- 


sion which  was  set  up  under  the  Oeneva 
accords  of  1964. 

Cambodia's  overwhelming  concern  is  ths 
preservation  of  its  national  integrity  which, 
in  times  past,  has  been  repeatedly  violated  by 
more  powerful  neighbois  and  is  still  subject 
to  occasional  forays  from  a  minor  dissident 
movement  (the  Khmer  Serai)  which  has  been 
allowed  to  base  Itself  in  the  neighboring  na- 
tions. Cambodia  seeks  recognition  and  re- 
spect of  Its  borders  by  all  parties  to  the  con- 
flict. It  Bsks  to  be  left  to  live  in  peace  so  that 
it  may  concentrate  on  its  own  problems  and 
internal  development,  llie  Cambodlcms  have 
made  great  Internal  progress,  largely  through 
their  own  efforts  supplemented  by  a  Judi- 
cious use  of  aid  from  the  United  States  In  the 
past  and  from  other  nations  both  in  the  past 
and  at  the  present  time.  They  have  a  peace- 
ful and  productive  nation  v^th  an  intense 
sense  of  national  unity  and  loyalty  to  Prince 
Sihanotik. 

The  fact  that  flghting  in  South  Vietnam 
has  raged  close  to  the  border  and  there  have, 
as  a  result,  been  occasional  border  incursioni 
and  bombing  of  Cambodian  territory  hai 
caused  the  deepest  concern  to  the  Cambodian 
Oovernment.  Cambodia  can  be  expected  to 
make  the  moet  vigorous  efforts  to  resist  be- 
coming directly  involved  in  the  struggle 
surging  through  South  Vietnam  and  to  re- 
pel to  the  best  of  its  capability,  direct  and 
organized  invasions  of  its  territ<»y  which 
may  stem  from  the  moxinting  tempo  of  the 
war. 

Thailand,  the  only  country  on  the  south- 
east Asian  mainland  directly  allied  with  the 
United  States,  seeks  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  as  an  ally  while  avoiding  a 
spillover  of  the  war  into  Thai  territory.  That 
course  is  becoming  Increasingly  difficult  to 
maintain.  Thailand  has  a  larger  niunber  of 
North  Vietnamese  living  in  its  northeast  re- 
gion bordering  on  Laos.  This  element  re- 
tains an  afOnity  for  Hanoi  and  la  susceptible 
to  its  influence.  Moreover,  in  the  recent  past 
Pelplng  has  brought  to  the  forefront  a  Thai 
leader  in  exile  and  has  increased  the  intensity 
of  its  propaganda  attacks  against  Thailand. 
Reports  of  terrorism  and  sabotage  in  the 
northeast  of  Thailand  are  Increasing. 

The  Vietnamese  war  was  brought  very  close 
to  Thai  territory  in  November  1965.  A  Pathet 
Lao  military  thrust  toward  the  Laotian  town 
of  Thakkek  on  the  Mekong,  which  was  sup- 
p)orted  by  North  Vietnamese  troops,  was  for- 
tuitously driven  back  by  Oovernment  forces. 
Had  it  not  been  repelled,  the  war  In  effect, 
would  have  reached  the  point  where  it  made 
direct  contact  with  Thailand's  frontier. 

Nations  In  Asia  more  geographically  remote 
from  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  are  nonethe- 
less conscious  of  the  dangers  to  the  entire 
area  as  the  struggle  in  South  Vietnam  be- 
oomee  more  prolonged  and  ever  more  intense. 
These  countries  range  from  neutral  and  non- 
allned  Burma  through  such  allies  of  the 
United  States  as  the  Philippines  and  Japan. 

Each  of  the  countries  of  Asia  has  Its  own 
internal  problems.  Each  has  varying  degreei 
of  Internal  stability.  Each  has  as  a  principal 
concern,  the  avoidance  of  direct  involv«nent 
In  the  Vietnamese  conflict.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Korea,  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
substantial  material  help  from  these  sources 
In  providing  military  assistance  In  South 
Vietnam.  Others  are  either  unwilling  or  re- 
luctant to  become  Involved  in  a  mllltsry 
sense  or  are  unable  to  do  so  because  of  inner 
difficulties  or  the  broader  strategic  require- 
ments of  the  Asian  situation.  Even  with  re- 
spect to  Korea,  it  is  obvious  that  any  with- 
drawal of  forces  for  use  in  Vietnam  creatse 
new  problems  of  military  balance  as  between 
North  and  South  Korea.  It  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  peace  in  the  Korean  Penin- 
sula Is  still  held  together  only  by  a  tenuous 
tnice. 

The  Asian  nations  generally  su-e  aware  of 
their  own  relative  powerlessnees  to  influence 
the  main  course  of  erenta,  or,  in  the  fla^ 
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analysis,  to  control  their  own  destinies  should 
the  conflict  In  Vietnam  ultimately  develop 
into  a  confrontation  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  Communist  China  with  all  that 
such  an  eventuality  might  Imply  for  the 
peace  of  Asia  and  the  world.  In  Japan,  for 
example,  there  is  a  deep  anxiety  over  the 
possible  oonsequences  to  that  nation  of  such 
a  confrontation  if  It  should  materialize.  The 
memory  of  the  escalation  of  the  limited  Man- 
churian  incident  of  30  years  ago  into  a  seem- 
ingly interminable  war  on  the  mainland  of 
China  is  not  yet  dead  in  Japan. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  nations  of  Asia  rec- 
ognize the  Immense  importance  to  themselves 
of  what  Is  transpiring  in  Vietnam.  But  they 
also  recognize  their  own  limitations  in  the 
face  of  it.  Their  immediate  preoccupation, 
in  any  event.  Is  with  their  own  internal  prob- 
lems and  development.  Throughout  the  area 
there  Is  a  continuing  Interest  in  actlvltlee 
Involving  peaceful  cooperation  for  economic 
development.  The  Peace  Corps  is  generally 
welcomed  wherever  it  operates  and,  notably. 
In  the  Philippines.  The  new  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  Is  being  launched  with  consider- 
able enthusiasm.  The  Mekong  project  has 
warm  support  throughout  the  region  and  con- 
siderable Interest  in  Cambodia,  which  Is 
central  to  the  concept. 

It  Is  clear  that  none  of  the  nations  of  the 
area  desires  the  domination  of  either  China 
or  the  United  States.  Given  a  choice,  it  Is 
doubtful  that  any  nation  would  like  to  see 
the  Influence  of  the  United  States  withdrawn 
completely  from  southeast  Asia.  Generally 
speaking,  the  nations  of  the  area  welcome 
peaceful  ties  with  the  United  States  and  our 
participation  in  the  development  of  the  re- 
gion if  that  participation  does  not  become 
overwhelming. 

C.  The  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 

Without  exception  the  Soviet  Union, 
Poland,  and  Rumania  give  full  and  firm  sup- 
port to  the  position  of  Hanoi  and  the  Vlet- 
cong. They  are  quick  in  their  denunciation 
of  the  U.S.  role  in  South  Vietnam  and 
vehement  against  U.S.  bombing  In  North 
Vietnam. 

Parts  of  this  solidarity  Is  undoubtedly  de- 
rived from  ideological  affinities.  Whatever 
attitudes  they  may  manifest  toward  Com- 
munist China,  and  they  vary,  it  Is  clear  that 
responsibility  for  the  continuation  of  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  is  assigned  to  the  United 
States  and  this  is  regarded  as  an  Impediment 
to  Improvement  in  political  relations  with 
this  country. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  In  present  clrcimistances,  sees  its  way 
clear  or,  in  fact,  is  anxious  to  play  a  sig- 
nificant role  to  assist  in  bringing  an  end  to 
hostilities  in  Vietnam.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  steadfastly  refused  to  Join  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  other  Cochalrman  of 
the  1964  Oeneva  Conference,  In  calling  for  a 
reconvening  of  that  Conference.  They  have 
emphasized  repeatedly  In  public  statements 
M  well  as  in  other  ways  that  they  have  no 
Intention  of  taking  an  initiative  for  peace  In 
Vietnam  at  this  time. 

The  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  have  rea- 
son for  concern  over  the  continuation  of  the 
conflict  In  Vietnam  and  its  escalation.  Some 
of  these  reasons  have  to  do  with  their  own 
national  preoccupations  and  the  situation 
In  Europe.  Both  Poland  and  Rumania,  for 
«ample,  have  a  very  substantial  trade  with 
the  Western  World  and  remain  interested  in 
Increased  trade  with  the  United  State*  should 
oondlUons  permit.  Both  might  weU  be  dis- 
posed to  make  a  contribution  to  a  settlement 
<*  the  Vietnam  problem  to  the  extent  their 
capabilities  permit  but  only  shoiUd  they  see 
•ome  poealbiUty  of  success. 

D.  Communlat  China 
Behind  the  war  in  Vietnam,  behind  the 
««r8  and  preoccupations  of  other  Asian  na- 
"ons  and  through  the  attitudes  of  the 
Mstern  European  cotmtrlee  and  the  Soviet 
union  runs  the  shadow  of  Commimist  China. 


Until  now  the  Chinese  Communists  have 
not  Introduced  their  manpoww  directly  into 
the  conflict  although  they  clearly  recognize 
that  the  war  may  reach  that  point.  They 
recognize,  too,  that  the  war  may  impinge 
upon  China  herself  at  some  point  and  have 
begun  to  make  preliminary  preparations  for 
that  eventuality. 

For  the  preeent,  however,  the  Chinese  ap- 
pear to  take  the  view  that  their  direct  in- 
tervention In  Vietnam  is  not  required  since: 
(1)  the  war  In  South  Vietnam  is  a  people's 
war  which  the  Vletcong  are  winning;  (2) 
North  Vietnam  Is  successfully  defending  it- 
self; (3)  the  more  the  United  States  escalates 
the  war  the  higher  our  casualties  will  be  and 
the  more  discouraged  we  will  become;  and 
(4)  the  United  States  cannot  win,  in  any 
event,  according  to  Chinese  theories. 

It  Is  from  Communist  China  that  Hanoi 
and  the  Vletcong  derive  the  bulk  of  their  out- 
side material  support.  It  Is  from  Communist 
China  that  there  has  also  flowed  encourage- 
ment of  resistance  to  negotiation  or  com- 
promise. As  the  war  escalates  and  Hanoi 
becomes  ever  more  dependent  upon  Chinese 
support,  a  dependence  which  Soviet  aid  at 
best  only  tempers,  the  likelihood  also  In- 
creasee  that  North  Vietnam  will  not  be  able 
to  negotiate  a  settlement  without  at  least 
the  tacit  consent  of  China.  In  fact,  that 
point  may  already  have  been  reached. 
E.  Concluding  comments 

A  rapid  solution  to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam 
is  not  In  immediate  prospect.  This  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  case  whether  military  victory 
is  pursued  or  negotiations  do,  in  fact,  ma- 
terialize. 

Insofar  as  the  military  situation  is  con- 
cerned, the  large-scale  introduction  of  U.S. 
forces  and  their  entry  into  combat  has 
blunted  but  not  turned  back  the  drive  of 
the  Vletcong.  The  latter  have  responded  to 
the  increased  American  role  with  a  further 
strengthening  of  their  forces  by  local  re- 
cruitment in  the  south  and  reinforcements 
from  the  north  and  a  general  stepping  up  of 
military  activity.  As  a  result  the  lines  re- 
main drawn  in  South  Vietnam  in  substan- 
tially the  same  pattern  as  they  were  at  the 
outset  of  the  increased  U.S.  commitment. 
What  has  changed  basically  Is  the  scope  and 
Intensity  of  the  struggle  and  the  part  which 
is  being  played  by  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  those  of  North  Vietnam. 

Despite  the  great  increase  In  American 
military  commitment,  it  Is  doubtful  in  view 
of  the  acceleration  of  Vletcong  efforts  that 
the  constricted  poeltion  now  held  In  Vietnam 
by  the  Saigon  Oovermnent  can  continue  to  be 
held  for  the  Indeflnlte  future,  let  alone  ex- 
tended, without  a  further  augmentation  of 
American  forces  on  the  ground.  Indeed,  if 
present  trends  continue,  there  is  no  aasm*- 
ance  as  to  what  ultimate  Increase  In  Ameri- 
can military  commitment  will  be  required 
before  the  conflict  is  terminated.  For  the 
fact  Is  that  under  present  terms  of  reference 
and  as  the  war  lias  evolved,  the  question  is 
not  one  of  applying  increased  UJS.  pressure 
to  a  deflned  military  situation  but  rather  of 
pressing  against  a  military  situation  which 
is,  in  effect,  open  ended.  How  open  Is  de- 
pendent on  the  extent  to  which  North  Viet- 
nam and  its  supporters  are  willing  and  able 
to  meet  Increased  force  by  Increased  force. 
All  of  mainland  southeast  AsU,  at  least,  can- 
not be  ruled  out  as  a  potential  battlefield. 
As  noted,  the  war  has  already  expanded  sig- 
nlflcantly  into  Laos  and  Is  beginning  to  lap 
over  the  Cambodian  border  while  pressures 
increase  In  the  northeast  of  Thailand. 

Even  If  the  war  remains  Bubstantially  with- 
in its  present  limits,  there  is  UtUe  founda- 
tion for  the  expectation  that  the  Government 
of  Vietnam  in  Saigon  will  be  able.  In  the  near 
future,  to  carry  a  much  greater  btutlen  than 
it  U  now  carrying.  This  Is  in  no  sense  a  re- 
flection on  the  caliber  of  the  current  leaders 
of  Vietnam.  But  the  fact  Is  that  they  are,  as 
other  Vletnameae  Qovenunents   have   been 


over  the  past  decade,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
beginning  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
popular  mobilization  in  support  of  the  Oov- 
erimient.  They  are  starting,  moreover,  from 
a  point  considerably  behind  that  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  of  President  Diem's  assas- 
sination. Under  present  concepts  and  plans, 
then,  what  lies  ahead  Is,  literally,  a  vast  and 
continuing  undertaking  in  social  engineer- 
ing in  the  wake  of  such  mUltary  progress  as 
may  be  registered.  And  for  many  years  to 
come  this  task  will  be  very  heavily  dependent 
on  U.S.  foreign  aid. 

The  basic  concept  of  present  American  pol- 
icy with  reepect  to  Vietnam  casts  the  United 
SUtes  in  the  role  of  support  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese Oovermnent  and  people.  This  concept 
becocnes  more  difficult  to  maintain  as  the 
military  participation  of  the  United  States 
undergoes  rapid  increase.  Yet  a  change  In 
the  basic  concept  could  have  a  moat  unfor- 
timate  Impact  upon  the  Vietnamese  people 
and  the  world  at  large.  What  U  involved  here 
is  the  necessity  for  the  greatest  restraint  in 
word  and  action,  lest  the  concept  be  eroded 
and  the  war  drained  of  a  purpoae  with  mean- 
ing to  the  people  of  Vietnam. 

This  danger  Is  great,  not  only  because  of 
the  military  realities  of  the  situation  but 
also  because,  with  a  few  exceptions,  assist- 
ance has  not  been  and  Is  not  likely  to  be 
forthcoming  for  the  war  effort  In  South 
Vietnam  from  nations  other  than  the  United 
States.  On  the  contrary,  as  It  now  appears, 
the  longer  the  war  continues  In  Its  present 
pattern  and  the  more  It  expands  in  scope, 
the  greater  will  become  the  strain  placed 
upon  the  relations  of  the  United  States  vrtth 
allies  both  in  the  Far  East  and  m  Europe. 
Many  nations  are  deeply  desirous  of  an 
end  to  this  conflict  as  qtilckly  as  poeslble. 
Few  are  specific  as  to  the  manner  In  which 
this  end  can  be  brought  about  or  the  shape 
it  is  likely  to  take.  In  any  event,  even  though 
other  nations,  in  certain  circumstances,  may 
be  wUllng  to  play  a  third-party  role  in  bring- 
ing about  negotiations,  any  proepects  for  ef- 
fective negotiations  at  this  time  (and  they 
are  slim)  are  likely  to  be  largely  dependent 
on  the  Initiatives  and  efforts  of  the  com- 
batants. 

Negotiations  at  this  time,  moreover.  If  they 
do  come  about,  and  If  they  are  accompanied 
by  a  cease-fire  and  standfast,  would  serve  to 
stabilize  a  situation  in  which  the  majority  of 
the  population  remains  under  nominal  gov- 
ernment oontrol  but  In  which  dominance  of 
the  countryside  rests  largely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Vletcong.  What  might  eventually  mate- 
rialize through  negotiations  from  this  situa- 
tion cannot  be  foreseen  at  this  time  with 
any  degree  of  certainty. 

That  is  not,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  satis- 
factory prospect.  What  needs  also  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  is  that  the  visible 
alternative  at  this  time  and  under  present 
terms  of  reference  is  the  indeflnlte  expan- 
sion and  intensification  of  the  war  which 
will  require  the  continuous  Introduction  of 
additional  U.S.  forces.  The  end  of  that  course 
cannot  be  foreseen,  either,  and  there  are  no 
grounds  for  optimism  that  the  end  Is  likely 
to  be  reached  within  the  confinea  of  South 
Vietnam  or  within  the  very  near  future. 

In  short,  such  choices  as  may  be  open  are 
not  simple  choices.  They  are  difficult  and 
painful  choices  and  they  are  beset  with  many 
imponderables.  The  situation,  as  It  now  ap- 
pears, offers  only  the  very  slim  prospect  of 
a  Just  settlement  by  negotiations  or  the  alter- 
native prospect  of  a  continuance  of  the  con- 
flict in  the  direction  of  a  general  war  on  the 
Asian  mainland. 

Appendix  I 

Thx  Wbitx  Housi, 
Waihinffton,  ffovember  7. 19iS. 
Hon.  Mncx  MAjranajt. 
VS.  Senate, 
Wathinffton,  D.C. 

Deax  Mncx:  It  would  be  helpful  to  have 
the  flrathand  observations  of  yourself  ^nd 
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i»  ot  TOUT  Sn»tc  ooUaaguM  on  ih»  sltu*- 
Uaa  In  vuioas  tim»  »bfTMUl.  I  bAve  In  mind. 
In  partlcalar,  th*  atata  of  our  relation*  wttli 
nations  In  Bastam  Kuropc,  aoutheaat  Asia, 
and  Yletnam.  and  audi  otlur  areaa  aa  In 
your  dlaeratlon  you  mlgbt  see  fit  to  Include. 

I  anttdpAta  that  ibis  mission  would  result 
In  rapcrta  by  youraelf  and  your  ooUea^uaa 
whtcb  would  proTlde  useful  supplements  to 
tba  flow  o(  InXormatlon  wblch  cornea  tbrougb 
the  regular  channal*  ol  tbe  executive  brancb. 
Moraorar,  tha  misatnn  would  provide  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  empbaalxe  abroad  tbe 
unity  of  tha  XJA.  Ooramment  in  tba  pursuit 
of  an  equitable  peace  In  Vietnam  and  stable 
and  mutually  aattafylng  relations  with  all 
nations  aUnllarly  Inollnad. 

I  know  your  burdens  bave  been  beavy 
during  tba  1st  seaalon  of  tbe  89tb  Congreaa. 
Nevartbaleaa,  Z  do  bope  you  will  see  your 
way  clear  to  undertake  tbls  mission  and  I 
aaaure  you  ol  tba  full  cooperation  and  asslst- 
anea  of  tba  axaeutlve  brancb  In  carrying  out 
Ita  purpoaa. 

Slnoaraly, 

Lthoon  B.  JoHNaoN. 

AryxMmx  U 


FKaauAST  36.  1903. 

VBTMAK  AlfD  SOUTHXAST  AsiA 

(Baport  of  Senator  Muu  Mambfixlo,  Senator 
J.  Cmlmm  Boooa,  Senator  CuuaoaNa  Pbll, 
and  Senator  BtnjAuui  A.  Smxtr  to  tbe 
Commlttea  on  Foreign  Relations,  V.  8. 
Senate) 

ixrm  or  TaAMaMrrrAi. 
Hon.  J.  W.  FDn.HUOHT, 

OluHrman,  Commute*  on  roreiffn  Jtelationt, 
V3.  Senate,  Waahtngton,  DC. 

Dasa  Ua.  CKaaucAjr :  Transmitted  barewltb 
la  a  report  pursuant  to  a  study  mission 
abroad  undartakan  by  Senator*  Boooa  and 
Pbu.,  former  Senator  Smitb.  and  myself  last 
(all  In  compllanoe  witb  a  requeet  of  tbe 
Praald8nt.i  Tba  endoeed  report  wblcb  fol- 
lows daaU  wltb  tbe  sttuaUon  In  Vietnam 
and  aoutbaaat  Asia.  I  sbould  note  tbat  tbe 
group  was  In  India  at  tbe  belgbt  of  tbe 
Slno-Indlan  military  crisis  and  In  tbe  soutb- 
east  Asian  region  wben  tbe  revolt  in  Brunei 
erupted.  We  were  afforded,  tbereby.  an  un- 
luual  opportunity  to  famlUartce  ourselvee 
with  both  situations. 

This  is  tbe  &ftb  report  growing  out  of  tbe 
mtaalon.  As  I  wrote  you  in  forwarding  tbe 
group's  first  report  to  tbe  committee,'  I  com- 
munleated  directly  to  tbe  President  on  De- 
camber  as  our  findings  on  tbe  Berlin-Euro- 
pean situation,  tbe  Slno-Indlan  dispute,  and 
Vlatnamaaa-eoutbeast  Asian  developments. 
Additional  observations  pertaining  largely 
to  the  administration  of  policies  overseas 
war*  transmitted  to  tbe  Secretary  of  State 
on  January  7.  Wltb  reference  to  the  Peace 
Oorpa.  tba  Director,  Idr.  Sargent  Shriver.  was 
apprlaed  oraUy  of  certain  findings  on  Janu- 
ary 17. 

Ttaa  foeua  of  the  encloeed  report  is  South 
Vietnam.  In  that  nation  the  commitment 
at  tha  United  Statea  U  tbe  most  direct  and 
daapeat  In  southeast  Asia,  Involving  as  it 
doaa  about  13,000  Americans  on  dangerous 
ssalgnmrt  and  public  expend lt\ires  at  an 
annual  level  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. What  transptree  in  Vietnam  Inevitably 
eolora  tha  oouna  ot  VB.  policy  throughout 
aouthaast  Aala. 

Writing  In  an  Individual  vein.  I  should 
note  that  my  reeent  visit  to  Vietnam  was 
tta*  fonrth  in  a  decade.  I  had  previously 
traveled  to  that  country  in  1053,  1964.  and 
1050  and  have  watched,  with  interest,  devel- 
opmenta  In  that  country  In  subsequent 
year*. 


I  have  a  great  admiration  for  President 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  which  dates  from  his  excep- 
tional achievements  In  the  transition  to  In- 
dependence ( 1864-66 ) .  In  tbat  period  his 
personal  courage,  integrity,  determination, 
and  authentic  nationalism  were  essential 
factors  In  forestalling  a  total  coUapMe  In 
South  Vietnam  and  in  bringing  a  measure  of 
order  and  bope  out  of  the  chaos,  intrigue, 
and  widespread  corruption. 

Nevertheleee,  it  would  be  a  disservice  to  my 
country  not  to  voice  a  deep  concern  over  the 
Crend  of  events  in  Vietnam  In  the  7  years 
Which  have  elapsed  since  my  last  visit.  What 
is  moet  disturbing  is  that  Vietnam  now  ap- 
pears to  be,  as  It  was  then,  only  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  beginning  In  coping  with  its 
grave  inner  problems.  All  of  the  current 
difficulties  existed  In  1955.  along  with  hope 
and  energy  to  meet  them.  But  It  is  7  years 
later  and  $2  billion  of  U.S.  aid  later.  Tet, 
substantially  the  same  difficulties  remain  if. 
Indeed,  they  have  not  been  compounded. 

I  Wish  to  note  In  closing  the  exceptional 
contribution  of  the  other  members  of  the 
group  to  the  work  of  the  mission.  Although 
not  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
their  participation  was  full,  energetic,  and 
Indispensable.  The  report  which  follows  Is 
the  product  of  our  Joint  observations  and 
eSort. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Mansfiixd. 

I  ViTTNAM   AUD  Southeast  Asia 


<  Saa  appanded  copy  of  a  laUar  trom  tba 
Praaldant.  datad  Oct.  23.  10«a. 

•  "BarUn  In  a  Changing  Kuropa,"  report  to 
tha  Commlttaa  on  For^gn  RaUttona,  UJB. 
8*nata,  January  IMS. 


1      INTRODUCTORY 

In  the  fall  of  1962,  Chinese  forces  moved 
out  of  Tibet  In  an  assault  on  the  Indian 
Army  In  the  North  Bast  Frontier  Agency 
(NEFA).  Tbe  Chinese  action  was  unex- 
pected, militant,  and  relentless,  and  it  car- 
ried deep  Into  Indian  territory,  almost  to  the 
banks  of  the  Brahmaputra  River.  Then  the 
advance  halted  as  suddenly  as  It  had  beg^n 
and  the  Chinese  staged  a  unilateral  with- 
drawal. 

Ostensibly  the  action  arose  from  a  border 
dispute  which  for  some  time  had  been  the 
subject  of  negotiations  between  E)elhl  and 
Peiplng.  But  It  also  constituted  the  first 
unabashed  use  of  Chinese  military  power  In 
strength  against  an  Independent  southern 
Asian  neighbor  In  modern  times.'  The  power 
was  em];>loyed,  moreover.  In  a  most  humili- 
ating fashion  against  India,  with  which  Pei- 
plng had  assiduously  cultivated  friendly  rela- 
tions for  some  years.  These  unusual  factors 
suggested  that,  beyond  border  considerations, 
there  were  other  implications  In  the  affair. 
It  might  well  bave  been  designated,  as  many 
observers  believed,  to  discredit  Indian  lead- 
ership and  to  demonstrate  to  nations  of 
southeast  Asia  that  the  new  China  could  be 
ruthless  or  magnanimous  but.  either  way,  it 
was  the  power  to  be  reckoned  with  In  Asia. 

A  short  time  after  the  Slno-Indlan  clash, 
a  second  outbreak  of  violence  occurred  2,000 
miles  to  the  south  in  Brunei.  By  contrast, 
this  incident  was  associated  not  with  a  pro- 
jection of  outside  power  toward  southeast 
Asia  but  with  Its  recession  from  the  region. 
To  be  sure,  the  Brunei  revolt  contained 
obscure  inner  regional  Implications,  Involv- 
ing Malaya.  Indonesia,  and  perhaps  even  the 
Philippines.  The  violence,  however,  came 
only  after  it  was  clear  that  the  British  in- 
tended to  withdraw  from  remaining  political 
responsibilities  In  southeast  Asia  by  fostering 
8  Malaysian  federation  of  Malaya,  Singapore. 
Brunei,  S&tawak,  and  North  Borneo. 

These  two  contrasting  incidents  under- 
score tbe  basic  problem  which  southeast 
Asia  has  posed  for  U.S.  policies  for  more  than 
a  decade.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Brunei  in- 
cident foreshadows  the  completion  of  West- 
em   European   political   and   military   with- 


drawal from  the  region.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Slno-Indlan  clash  points  clearly  to  the 
possibility  of  a  deeper  projection  of  Chinese 
power  into  southeast  Asia. 

This  latter  possibility  has  existed,  of 
course,  for  uoum  time.  Considerable  Chinese 
Communist  influence  already  Is  present, 
quite  in  addition  to  the  large  Chinese  com- 
mercial communities  which  have  long  been 
establlBJied  in  southeast  Asia.  Heretofore, 
however.  Peiplng's  Influence  has  been  diplo- 
matic, Iceological,  economic,  and  only  in- 
directly military,  aa  In  the  case  of  aid  to 
North  Vietnam.  But  the  Slno-Indlan  clash 
makes  clear  that  it  is  now  necessary  for  the 
southeast  Asian  nations  to  reckon  with  the 
enlargement  of  tbe  Chinese  role  at  any  time 
to  Include  the  direct  use  of  military  power 
In  a  full  modem  revival  of  the  classic  pat- 
tern of  Chinese  Imperial  techniques  In  south- 
east Asia. 

That  such  is  tbe  possibility  serves  to 
emphasize  the  hiatus  of  power  and  respon- 
sibility which  has  been  left  In  southeast 
Asia  by  the  Western  European  withdrawal. 
The  small  independent  states,  mostly  suc- 
cessors to  colonial  regimes,  have  been  unable 
to  fill  tbe  breach  out  of  their  present  capabil- 
ities. While  these  statee'bave  Immense  po- 
tential, they  are  still  weak  and  much  of 
their  social  struetiire  is  inadequate  to  the 
demands  of  stable  and  independent  survival 
in  the  world  of  the  2d  half  of  the  20tb 
century. 

It  has  been  largely  in  compensation  for 
this  weakness  that  U.S.  policies  for  southeast 
Asia  have  formed  over  tbe  p>ast  decade.  From 
the  moet  limited  and  casual  interest  scarcely 
a  dozen  years  ago,  we  have  plunged  heavily 
into  the  alTalrs  of  that  region.  It  would  b« 
more  accurate  to  say,  perhaps,  that  we  have 
backed  into  the  involvement.  Fch"  it  was  tbe 
bitter  conflict  with  the  Chinese  In  Korea 
at  the  other  end  of  Asia  which  directed  our 
attention  sharply  to  the  southern  flank  of 
the  continent.  And  it  was  largely  out  of  the 
estimates  of  the  military  necessities  of  that 
conflict  that  we  became  Inunersed  In  south- 
east Asia. 

Whatever  the  Impetus,  the  commitment 
has  already  been  very  costly.  In  terms  of  aid, 
military  and  other,  to  southeast  Asia  since 
1950,  tbe  volume  has  been  in  the  nelghbw- 
bood  of  »5  bUllon  through  1962.=  The  com- 
mitment has  also  Involved  the  building  of 
large  aid  and  Information  structures  and 
other  administrative  machinery  in  virtually 
every  nation  In  the  region.  There  was,  for 
example,  a  total  of  about  180  U.S.  military 
and  civilian  personnel  in  all  of  southeast  Asia 
In  1950.  Today  the  figure  Is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  18,000.' 

Further,  the  involvement  led  to  our  as- 
suming the  initiative  in  devising  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  of  1954,  which,  in  effect, 
pitted  U.S.  prestige  against  a  Chinese  advance 
Into  the  region.  This  treaty,  in  turn,  has  led 
to  our  underwriting  much  of  the  cost  of 
building  and  maintaining  the  SEATO  defense 
structure. 

The  deejjenlng  Involvement  In  southeast 
Asia  carried  us  to  the  brink  of  war  In  North 
Vietnam  in  1964  and  again  in  Laos  in  1961 
More  recently,  it  has  included  tbe  assignment 
of  substantial  U.S.  military  forces  to  Thailand 
as  well  as  to  South  Vietnam. 

These  facts  are  cited  to  stress  the  key  posi- 
tion which  the  United  States  has  come  to 
occupy  In  the  present  situation  in  southeast 
Asia.  For  it  Is  well  to  note  the  obvious  at 
the  outset:  Any  sudden  withdrawal  from  tbls 
position — as,  for  example,  by  the  sudden 
termination   of   aid   programs — would   open 


'Although  It  caused  deep  concern,  It  la 
doubtful  that  tbe  Chinese  suppression  of  the 
Tlbatan  revolt  was  generally  regarded  In  this 
fashion  in  India  and  In  moat  ot  Asia, 


« The  figures  Include  Vietnam,  Cambodls, 
Laos.  Burma,  Thailand,  Malaya,  and  Indo- 
nesia. They  exclude  the  PbUlpplnes  for 
which  the  total  ia  «62S  million. 

•  Figures  exclude  the  Philippines  where,  of 
course,  there  has  long  been  a  special  and 
close  relationship. 
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the  region  to  upheaval  and  ohaoe.  What 
would  eventually  emerge  la  uncertain  but 
there  Is  little  doubt  that.  In  present  dr- 
cumstancee,  the  Chinese  shadow  on  the 
northern  periphery  would  lengthen  over 
southeast  Asia. 

2.    VIETNAM 

Introductory:  The  deepening  Involvement 
of  the  United  States  has  brought  with  It  an 
accumulation  of  problems  of  foreign  policy 
throughout  southeast  Asia.  The  critical 
focus,  however.  Is  Vietnam.  It  was  In  tbat 
country,  while  It  was  still  tinder  the  control 
of  Prance,  that  the  first  major  U.S.  commit- 
ment, largely  of  military  aid,  was  made  on 
the  south  Asian  mainland. 

Estimates  of  U.S.  aid  of  all  kinds  to  French 
Indochina  through  1954  place  the  figure  at 
about  tl2  billion.  In  that  year  there  oc- 
curred the  French  military  disaster  at  Dlen- 
blenphu.  The  French  then  undertook  a 
drastic  reduction  of  their  commitment  In 
Vietnam,  and  the  United  States  stepped  Into 
the  breach.  We  entered,  not  as  a  replace- 
ment for  France,  but  In  support  of  indige- 
nous Vietnamese  natlonallsta  who  came  to 
tbe  fore  In  South  Vietnam  in  the  wake  of  the 
French  withdrawal.  Prom  that  time  on,  our 
policies  became  an  indispensable  factor  in 
preventing  the  southern  half  of  the  country 
from  falling  to  the  Communist-led  and  Chi- 
nese-supported  Vletmlnh  revoluntery  move- 
ment under  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

When  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  became  President  in 
1955,  the  United  States  assumed  the  pre- 
ponderant burden  of  outside  support  for  the 
new  Republic  in  South  Vietnam.  That  re- 
lationship has  continued  to  the  present  day. 
French  Influence  is  now  largely  confined  to 
the  spheres  of  commerce,  investment,  and 
culture.  Other  nations  and  International 
organizations  make  contributions  of  various 
kinds  to  Vietnamese  development.  But  in 
matters  of  defense.  Internal  stability,  and 
economic  support,  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment has  come  to  depend  almost  wholly  on 
the  United  States  for  outside  assistance. 

In  terms  of  aid.  the  assumption  of  this 
preponderant  responsibility  has  meant  U.S. 
outlays  of  $1.4  billion  for  economic  assist- 
ance during  the  period  of  1955-62.  This 
economic  aid  has  had  some  effect  on  Viet- 
namese development,  but  Its  primary  purpoee 
lias  been  to  sustain  the  Vietnamese  economy 
80  that  it,  In  turn,  could  maintain  the  btir- 
den  of  a  military  establishment  which  has 
been  upward  of  150.000  men  for  the  past  half 
decade.  On  top  of  economic  aid,  there  has 
also  been  provided  large  amounts  of  mili- 
tary equipment  and  supplies  and  training 
for  the  Vietnamese  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
and  for  other  defense  purposes.  For  the 
period  1955-62  the  total  of  aid  of  all  kinds  to 
Vietnam  stands  at  more  than  $2  billion. 

In  spite  of  this  g^eat  commitment,  the 
responsibility  of  the  United  States  In  South 
Vietnam  has  never  been  and  la  not  now  full. 
In  the  sense  that  the  French  once  exercised 
that  responsibility.  Despite  Communist 
propaganda  to  the  contrary,  ultimate  respon- 
sibility reposes,  not  in  Washington  but  In  tbe 
Vietnamese  Government  In  Saigon.  The  role 
of  the  United  States  Is  supplementary,  ad- 
»l«ory,  and  perhaps  exhortatory,  but  It  Is 
not,  In  the  end,  controlling.  U.S.  asslst- 
Kice,  is  of  course,  of  tbe  greatest  significance 
In  Vietnam,  but  the  power  of  decision  and, 
bence,  responsibility,  resides  In  the  Viet- 
namese Government.  The  point  Is  stressed 
'>ecause  tbe  distinction  between  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility and  heavy  but  supplementary 
fesponsibllity  Is  not  an  academic  one. 
Sather  it  Is  central  to  an  understanding  of 
what  Is  transpiring  In  Vietnam,  and  It  con- 
trols both  the  poBslbUlUea  and  limitations  of 
American  policy. 

Background :  The  distinction  takes  on  par- 
ticular Importance  at  this  time  because  mili- 
tary conflict  has  now  become,  once  again, 
tte  predominant  accent  of  the  situation  In 
Vietnam  as  It  has  not  been  since  1964.    In 


that  earlier  time,  the  armed  guerrilla  struggle 
of  the  Vletmlnh  was  directed  against  Prance. 
It  Included  Vietnamese  of  many  political 
complexions,  not  merely  the  Vletcong  (the 
Communists) ,  and  It  spread  throughout  Viet- 
nam, North  and  South.  However,  the  point 
of  concentrated  confilct  was  in  the  Red 
River  region  of  North  Vietnam. 

In  an  attempt  to  crush  the  Vletmlnh  guer- 
rillas of  that  period,  the  French  built  up 
their  own  forces  in  Indochina  to  200,000  men. 
Including  a  large  contingent  of  foreign  le- 
gionnaires. They  also  developed  a  Viet- 
namese army  of  about  200,000  and  support- 
ing forces  In  excess  of  160,000  men.* 

After  the  French  defeat  at  Dlenblenphu, 
which  was  a  defeat  of  wlU  and  spirit  as  well 
as  a  military  reverse,  the  war  was  brought  to 
a  halt  by  agreements  signed  at  Geneva,  and 
a  cease-fire  came  Into  effect  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  truce  team  of  Indians,  Poles,  and 
Canadians.  Vietnam  was  also  divided  by  the 
Geneva  accords  into  what  was  supposed  to 
have  been  temporary  zoaes  of  a  Communist- 
controlled  territory  north  of  the  17th  par- 
allel and  a  non-Communlst-controlled  region 
In  the  south. 

Since  the  division  of  Vietnam,  there  bave 
been  sporadic  and  local  uprisings  In  the 
North,  but  as  a  practical  matter,  guerrilla 
warfare  on  a  major  scale  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  South.  It  has  been  directed 
against  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and,  more  recently,  also  against 
U.S.  support  forces. 

Even  In  the  South  there  was  a  lull  In  the 
struggle  from  1955  until  1959.  During  that 
time,  a  considerable  amount  of  constructive 
work  was  undertaken.  Agricultural  produc- 
tion increased  under  tbe  Impetus  of  peace 
and  land  reform.  A  modest  beginning  was 
made  in  industrialization.  Communications 
were  reopened  and  enlarged.  Education  ex- 
panded, as  did  other  social  services.  The 
authority  of  the  central  government  was 
extended  outward  from  Saigon  and  other 
major  cities  as  travel  by  road  and  rail  once 
again  became  safe  throughout  much  of  the 
South. 

In  the  past  3  years,  however,  these  con- 
structive achievements  have  been  over- 
shadowed by  the  resvmiptlon  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare on  a  large  scale.  Once  again,  a  large 
part  of  South  Vietnam  has  become  unsafe 
a  short  distance  outalde  the  cities.  Attacks 
occur  in  the  night  Just  a  few  miles  from 
Saigon.  And  from  time  to  time  bombs  again 
explode  within  the  capital  itself.  In  short, 
the  war  of  the  rice  paddles,  the  Jungle  paths, 
and  the  mountain  trails,  the  war  of  terror 
has  resumed  and  grown  to  the  proportions 
of  major  confilct.  In  1962,  about  26,000 
Vietnamese  were  killed  In  tbls  confilct.  The 
attacks  of  the  Vletcong  guerrillas  averaged 
over  100  per  week  during  the  year  and  ranged 
In  size  from  squad  to  battalion  level. 

The  nimierlcal  strength  of  the  Vletcong 
guerrillas  has  increased  stesullly  until  it  Is 
now  at  the  highest  point  since  the  cease- 
fire in  1964.  At  that  time,  an  estimated 
10,000  Vletcong  faded  Into  the  peasant  popu- 
lation. These  men  became  the  nucleus  of 
the  new  force  which  the  Communists  have 
built.  The  niunber  has  expanded  by  local 
recruitment  as  well  as  by  infiltration  from 
the  north  until  It  has  reached  an  estimated 
22,000  to  24,000  regulars  with  a  supplement 
of  local  irreg^ulars  of  over  100,000.  TTie  force 
is  equipped  largely  with  primitive,  anti- 
quated, and  captured  weapons.  In  recent 
months,  some  sophisticated  equipment  has 
been  employed  In  battle  against  the  Gov- 
ernment forces. 

Against  the  guerrillas,  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  has  a  regular  military  estab- 


•  Another  source  lista  theae  totals  as  88,000 
French,  230,000  French  legionnaires,  north 
Africans,  and  Senegalese,  and  180,000  Viet- 
namese, 1954  Britannlca  Book  of  the  Tear, 
p.  00. 


llshment  of  over  200,000  men  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  services.  There 
la  also  a  supplemental  self-defense  corps 
and  a  civil  guard  which,  together,  contain 
about  170,000  men.  And,  reportedly,  25,000 
Montagnards  have  also  been  trained  In  an 
Irregular  civil  defense  group.'  The  equip- 
ment of  these  forces  varies,  of  course,  but 
it  Is  modern  and  vastly  superior  In  terms 
of  what  Is  available  to  the  guerrtlla  forces. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again, 
however,  that  superiority  in  numbers  and  In 
equipment  is  not  a  guarantor  of  quick  suoceaa 
In  the  kind  of  conflict  which  confronts  the 
Vietnamese  Government.  Contemporary 
analogies  are  to  be  found  in  Malaya,  North 
Africa,  Laos,  and  even  In  tbe  earlier  guer- 
rilla conflict  in  Vietnam  agalnat  France.  In 
the  only  one  of  these  conflicts,  in  Malaya, 
was  substantial  success  achieved  by  the  de- 
fender and,  even  in  that  situation,  it  wae 
not  achieved  until  the  principal  political 
slogan  of  the  guerrilla  forces — independence 
from  colonial  control — was  usurped  by  tha 
tangible  political  actions  of  the  defender. 

The  new  strategy:  In  South  Vietnam, 
superiority  of  numbers  and  equipment  waa 
not  effective  in  preventing  a  progressive 
weakening  of  the  Government's  position. 
This  process  which  began  in  1968-69  baa 
continued  at  least  until  very  recent  months. 

By  1961  it  was  apparent  that  the  proepecta 
for  a  total  collapse  in  South  Vietnam  had 
begun  to  come  dangerously  close.  A  Joint 
reevaluation  of  the  situation  was  under- 
taken in  that  year  by  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment and  the  United  States.  The  Viet- 
namese themselves  devised  new  strategic 
theories  for  meeting  the  situation.  After 
special  political,  military,  and  economic 
missions  had  examined  the  situation,  the 
United  States  enlarged  ita  aid  program — 
military  and  other — to  the  preaent  annual 
level  of  more  than  »400  million.  The  United 
States  also  agreed  to  put  about  10,000  men 
into  South  Vietnam  in  direct  support  of  tbe 
Vietnamese  armed  forces  In  addition  to  the 
large  military  aid  group  which  was  already 
functioning  in  the  country. 

The  new  U.S.  support  forces  were  designed 
to  provide  tactical  advice  on  counterguer- 
rllla  operations  and  logistical  and  other 
specialized  services — notably  those  of  rapid 
mobility  and  conununicatlons.  The  forces 
were  not  intended  for  combat,  but  they  have 
been  in  combat.  More  thsin  60  men  have 
lost  their  lives — about  half  In  battle — in 
Vietnam  since  the  beginning  of  the  program 
of  intensified  assistance. 

In  brief,  tbe  present  Vietnamese  strategy 
for  resolving  the  guerrilla  conflict  Is  three- 
fold. In  the  first  place  the  plan  calls  for 
a  major  effort  to  win  to  the  side  of  the 
Government  the  non-Vietnamese  tribal  Mon- 
tagnards. The  emphasis  in  this  aspect  of 
tbe  plan  is  on  resettlement  and  intensified 
social  services  and.  In  addition,  the  tribal 
people  are  being  trained  and  equipped  for 
self-defense.  If  this  objective  is  achieved 
it  would  serve  to  render  extremely  hazardous 
major  supply  lines  of  the  guerrillas  from 
the  north.  The  second  aspect  of  the  plan 
involves  tbe  additional  U.S.  military  assist- 
ance and  supjxjrt  which  Is  expected  to  enable 
the  regular  Vietnamese  forces  to  seize  the 
Initiative  and  place  the  guerrillas  on  the  run 
before  they  can  hit;  thus  reversing  the  order 
which  has  heretofore  largely  prevailed  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Finally,  the  plan  calls  for  a  major  regroup- 
ing of  the  rural  Vietnamese  population  Into 
so-called  strategic  hamleta,  a  kind  of  forti- 
fied center,  defended  largely  by  the  inhabi- 
tants themselvea.  It  Is  hoped  that  this  re- 
groupment  will  deny  to  the  guerrillas  the 
ability  to  extort  or  cajole  support  from  the 


•The  Montagnards  are  various  non-Vlet- 
nameae  tribal  people  numbering  under  l 
million  who  inhabit  the  remote  mountainous 
areas  in  western  Vietnam. 
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pMMUits.  Tba  bainl«U  are  also  expected  to 
MTV*  M  a  fmmel  through  which  the  n.8. 
•M-cupported  prognune  of  development  can 
I— eh  the  ruzml  populace.  In  thla  fashion 
and  by  tba  Introduction  of  democratic  prac- 
tloea  of  ealf-goTammant  in  the  village*,  it  Is 
hoped  that  tha  great  bulk  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  will  be  won  to  the  active  support  of 
the  Kepubllc. 

Tha  new  etrategle  plan  has  been  in  opera- 
tloQ  for  about  a  year.  During  that  time 
about  AjaOO  of  the  pUnned  11.300  strategic 
hamleta  have  been  oonstructed.  Consider- 
able prngfeee  baa  apparently  been  made  In 
developing  friendly  contact  with  the  Mon- 
tagnards.  The  Vletaameee  armed  forces  and 
ottur  defense  elementa,  greatly  strengthened 
by  new  equipment — notably  beliooptera — as 
well  as  by  the  additional  support  of  the 
apeolal  XJS.  foreee,  have  been  giving  a  better 
account  of  thexneelvea  than  heretofore. 

Coneludlng  comments:  Those  who  bear 
reapooalbUlty  for  directing  operations  under 
the  new  strategy  are  optimistic  over  the 
prospects  for  success.  Indeed,  success  was 
predicted  to  the  group  almost  without  excep- 
tion by  responsible  Americans  and  Viet- 
namese, In  terms  of  a  year  or  two  hence.* 
The  word  "success"  Is  not  easy  to  define  in 
a  situation  such  as  exists  In  South  Viet- 
nam.' It  would  mean,  at  the  least,  a  reduc- 
tion of  ths  guerrillas  to  the  point  where  they 
would  no  longer  be  a  serious  threat  to  the 
stability  of  the  RepubUc.  If  that  point  U 
reeohed.  road  and  rail  communications  would 
onoe  again  become  reeaonably  safe.  Local 
oOdals  would  no  longer  live  in  constant  fear 
of  sssassinstlon.  Rice  and  other  major 
eommodlttea  would  again  move  in  volume  to 
the  oltlee.  Development  throughout  the 
nation  would  be  feasible.  In  short,  the  situ- 
ation In  South  Vietnam  would  become 
roughly  similar  to  that  which  eventually 
wnerged  in  Malaya,  and  it  is  significant  that 
a  good  deal  of  the  present  planning  In  South 
Vietnam  is  based  upon  the  Malayan  ex- 
perience. 

While  such  a  situation  would  fall  far 
short  at  the  development  of  a  "bastion"  in 
South  Vietnam,  as  the  objective  has  been 
deecrlbed  on  occasion,  it  would,  nevertheless, 
be  adequate  to  the  survival  of  free  Vietnam. 
It  would  not  neoessartly  permit  any  great  re- 
duction in  VJB.  aid  to  the  Vietnamese  Oov- 
smment  for  some  years  but  it  would,  at 
leait,  allow  for  a  substantial  reduction  In 
the  direct  support  which  American  forces  are 
DOW  providing  to  Vietnamese  defense. 

Oreat  weight  must  be  given  to  the  views 
at  thoee  who  have  direct  reqjonslbUity  in  the 
conduct  of  the  new  strategy.  But  even  if 
success  is  envisioned  In  the  limited  sense  de- 
ecrlbed above,  experience  In  Vietnam  going 
back  at  least  a  decade  recommends  caution 
In  predicting  its  rapid  achievement.  The 
new  strategy  Is  not  entirely  new.  Elements 
of  it  have  appeared  over  the  past  decade  or 
more  In  various  unsuccessful  plans  for  re- 
aolTlng  the  guerrilla  problem  in  Vietnam. 
What  makes  It  new,  perhaps,  u  that  these 
elementa  have  been  Interwoven,  along  with 
certain  Malayan  counterguerrllla  tactics  into 
a  cohesive  pattern  which  is  supported  more 
heavily  than  ever  by  the  United  States. 

At  this  time,  experience  under  the  plan 
does  not  appear  adequate  for  drawing  the 
kind  of  optlmistlo  conclusions  with  respect 
to  It  whl«di  have  been  drawn.  The  reported 
number  of  Vletoong  casualties  has  gone  up 
but,  eo  tco,  has  the  estimated  total  of  active 
Vletooog  foerrlllaa.  There  are  Indications 
of  improvimaau  In  the  security  of  travel 
and  In  the  movement  of  rloe  and  other  oom- 
modltlee  through  the  oountrystde,  but  they 


•More  reeeni  estimates  as,  for  example, 
that  of  Adm.  Harry  Felt  on  Jan.  80,  190S, 
speak  In  MnMof  S  years. 

*AdBim  Mtt  dsfloM  netary  as  aoram- 
BMBt  eontrol  of  st  least  90  percent  of  the 
naal  poputetlon. 


are  not  yet  conclusive.  The  newly  strength- 
ened armed  services  of  the  Republic,  sup- 
ported by  U.S.  forces,  have  scored  some 
striking  victories,  but  the  Vletoong  have  re- 
cently shown  a  capacity  to  devise  new  tactics 
to  counter  the  increased  mobility  and  fire- 
power of  the  Government's  forces.  Most 
frequently  pointed  to,  has  been  the  success 
in  winning  over  the  Montagnards  to  the 
OkJvemment.  This  co\Ud  be  an  achievement 
of  great  Importance  in  terms  of  its  effect 
on  Vletcong  supply  lines  from  north  to  south 
through  the  western  mountains,  but  there 
are  other  supply  lines  by  land  and  by  sea. 
Moreover,  the  winning  over  of  these  scattered 
and  quite  primitive  tribal  peoples  who,  inci- 
dentally, were  also  won  over  In  Laos,  Is  not 
to  be  confused  with  the  winning  over  of 
the  Vietnamese  peasants.  The  attitudes  of 
the  15  million  of  Vietnamese  In  city  and 
oountryside,  not  those  of  the  relatively  small 
group  of  Montagnards.  will  ultimately  deter- 
mine the  future  of  the  Republic  and  Its 
Oovemment. 

It  is  with  the  Vietnamese  peasant,  of  course, 
that  the  "strategic  hamlet"  concept  Is  pri- 
marily concerned.  The  concept  is  based  on 
the  assumptions  that  the  Vletcong  are  sus- 
tained by  the  rural  populace  primarily  out 
of  fear,  and  In  part,  because  the  peasants  are 
not  aware  of  the  superior  social,  economic, 
and  political  advantages  which  are  offered 
by  support  of  the  aovemment  and  partici- 
pation in  Its  processes.  Assuming  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  assumptions  successful  mili- 
tary action  within  the  dimensions  of  the 
present  effort  is  conceivable  within  the  fore- 
seeable future.  But  even  to  give  an  initial 
military  victory  meaning  will  require  a 
massive  Job  of  social  engineering.  In  the 
best  of  circumstances,  outside  aid  in  very 
substantial  size  will  be  necessary  for  many 
years.  However,  large  such  aid  may  be,  it 
will  not  suffice  without  a  great  mobilization 
of  selfiess  Vietnamese  leadership  In  all  parts 
of  the  country  and   at  all  levels. 

It  la  in  this  area  that  criticism  and  doubt 
Of  the  new  strategy  finds  most  persistent  ex- 
pression. And  It  Is  not  a  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam  or  to  this  Nation  to  Ignore  or 
to  make  light  of  the  existence  of  this  criti- 
cism and  doubt.  The  fact  must  be  faced  that 
the  practices  of  political  organization  which 
have  been  relied  upon  most  heavily  to  date 
in  South  Vietnam  are.  In  many  respects,  au- 
thoritarian. While  the  plans  for  the  strategic 
hamlets  are  cast  In  a  democratic  mold.  It  is 
by  no  means  certain  at  this  point  how  they 
shall  evolve  in  practice.  The  evolution  of  the 
practices  of  the  Central  Oovernment.  to  date, 
are  not  reassuring  in  this  connection. 

•niere  are,  to  be  sure,  extenuating  circum- 
stances in  Vietnam  which  counsel  great 
patience.  The  situation  which  was  Inherited 
by  the  Republic  In  195S  was  one  of  great  cor- 
ruption, repression,  and  dlvlslvenese.  Apart 
from  the  relatively  peaceful  period  196&-S8, 
moreover,  there  have  been  continuous  guer- 
rilla pressures  designed  to  weaken  the  Oov- 
emment and  bring  about  its  collapse.  In 
sptte  of  the  difilcultiee  some  significant  poli- 
tical, economic,  and  social  reforms  have  been 
essayed  over  the  years.  Indeed,  the  basic 
poUtioal  form  of  the  Central  Oovemment  Is 
democratic. 

When  that  has  been  said,  however,  it  is  also 
necaasary  to  note  that  present  political  prac- 
tices in  Vietnam  do  not  appear  to  be  mobiliz- 
ing the  potential  capacities  for  able  and  self- 
sacrificing  leadership  on  a  substantial  scale. 
Tet,  such  a  mobilization  is  essential  for  the 
Buoeess  of  the  new  strategy  and,  hence,  the 
survival  of  South  Vietnam  and  of  freedom 
within  Vietnam. 

It  la  most  disturbing  to  find  that  after  7 
years  of  the  Republic  South  Vietnam  ap- 
pears less,  not  more,  stable  than  It  was  at  the 
outset,  that  It  appears  more  removed  from, 
ratbsr  than  closer  to,  the  achievement  of 
popularly  responsible  and  responsive  govern- 


ment. The  pressures  of  the  Vletcong  guer- 
rillas do  not  entirely  explain  this  situation. 
In  retrospect,  the  Oovemment  of  Vietnam 
and  our  policies,  particularly  in  the  design 
and  administration  of  aid,  must  bear  a  sub- 
stantial, a  very  substantial,  share  of  the  re- 
sp>onslbillty. 

We  are  now  reshaping  the  aid  programs  In 
a  fashion  which  those  responsible  believe 
will  make  them  of  maximum  utility.  We 
have  Intensified  our  support  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese armed  forces  In  ways  which  those  respon- 
sible believe  will  produce  greater  effective- 
ness In  military  operations.  This  intensifi- 
cation, however,  inevitably  has  carried  ub  to 
the  start  of  the  road  which  leads  to  the  point 
at  which  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  could  be- 
come of  greater  concern  and  greater  respon- 
sibility to  the  United  States  than  it  is  to  the 
Oovemment  and  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
In  present  circumstances,  pursuit  of  that 
course  could  involve  an  expenditure  of 
American  lives  and  resources  on  a  scale 
which  would  bear  little  relationship  to  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  or.  Indeed,  to 
the  Interests  of  the  people  of  Vietnam. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  that  course  It  must  be 
clear  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  the  Vietnam- 
ese where  the  primary  responsibility  lies  In 
this  sltiiatlon.  It  must  rest,  as  It  has  rested, 
with  the  Vietnamese  Oovemment  and  peo- 
ple. What  further  effort  may  be  needed  for 
the  siuMval  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  in 
present  circiunstances  must  come  from  that 
source.  If  it  is  not  forthcoming,  the  United 
States  can  reduce  Its  commitments  or  aban- 
don it  entirely,  but  there  Is  no  Interest  of  the 
United  States  In  Vietnam  which  would  Jus- 
tify, in  present  circumstances,  the  conver- 
sion of  the  war  in  that  country  primarily 
Into  an  American  wax,  to  be  fought  primarily 
with  American  lives.  It  Is  the  frequent  con- 
tention of  Communist  propaganda  that  such 
is  already  the  case.  It  should  remain  the 
fact  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  not  an 
American  war  In  present  circumstances.  The 
words,  "in  present  circumstances,"  are  re- 
Iterated  lest  they  be  overlooked  by  those  who 
may  assume  that  there  are  no  circumstances 
In  which  American  Interests  might  require 
even  greater  efforts  In  southeast  Asia  than 
thoee  which  we  axe  now  making. 

3.    LAOS 

Background :  In  contrast  to  Vietnam,  poli- 
cies since  1961  have  involved  a  lightening  of 
commitment  In  Laos.  As  In  Vietnam,  the 
United  States  began  to  supply  aid  to  Laos 
about  a  decade  ago.  In  the  early  years,  thl* 
burden  was  shared  with  the  French.  The 
aid  went  to  a  government  headed  by  the  then 
Prime  Minister  Souvanna  Phouma  whoee 
Internal  policy  succeeded  In  bringing  about 
partial  integration  of  the  dissident  Pathet 
Lao  p>olltlcaI  faction  headed  by  his  half- 
brother  Prince  Souphanouvong.  Various 
U.S.  aid  and  other  activities  Increased  In  the 
kingdom.  At  the  same  time  the  French  role 
declined.  Once  again,  an  Internal  political 
dlvlsivenees  appeared.  Souvanna  Phouma 
was  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  Govern- 
ment. There  followed  the  coups  and  coun- 
tercoupe  of  1959-60  which  ended  with  an 
anti-Communist  military  government  is 
control  in  the  administrative  capital  of 
Vletiane.  Its  position,  however,  was  chal- 
lenged by  two  other  factions,  the  Pathet  Lao 
looking  to  the  Vietmlnh  of  North  Vietnam 
for  support  and  by  a  group  under  a  U.S. 
trained  military  officer,  Kong  Le,  which  ad- 
vocated the  return  of  Souvanna  Phouma  to 
the  Oovemment.  By  that  time,  U.S.  agen- 
clee  had  assumed  almost  total  responsibility 
for  outside  assistance  to  the  military  gov- 
ernment In  power  In  Vletiane. 

The  U.S.  Involvement:  The  growth  in  UA 
personnel  In  Laos  and  the  overall  cost  of  mili- 
tary and  other  aid  to  that  country  is  indica- 
tive of  the  rapid  engrossment  of  the  United 
States  in  Internal  Laotian  affairs.  Prom  s 
total   of   a   American  officials   permanently 
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stationed  in  all  of  Laos  in  1»53,«  the  number 
of  U.S.  personnel  rose  to  850  at  its  height  in 
1961,  a  total  which  has  now  declined  to  350. 
Through  the  years  1956-62,  the  United  States 
provided  over  $450  million  In  aid  of  all  kinds 
toLfkos. 

In  relation  to  the  size  and  nature  of  the 
country  this  aid  effort  has  been  more  Intense 
than  anywhere  else  In  the  world.  Laos  has 
only  2.5  mlUlon  Inhabitants,  most  of  whom 
live  in  scattered  and  primitivo  villages.  The 
land  is  located  in  one  of  the  moet  remote 
regions  of  Asia  and  Is  largely  covered  with 
Inaccessible  Jungle.  A  decade  ago.  political 
leadership  on  a  national  scale  was  non- 
existent. Politics  centered  on  the  email 
group  of  Intellectuals  In  the  administrative 
capital  of  Vientiane,  with  ramifications 
reaching  to  the  Royal  Court  in  Luang  Pra- 
bang.  In  1953,  the  Laotian  Army  had  two 
battalions  in  process  of  formation,  less  than 
a  thousand  men  In  all.  There  were  also  sev- 
eral  hundred  Pathet  Lao  dissidents  \inder 
arms  In  the  northeast.  Outside  its  Imme- 
diate neighbors  and  Prance,  the  existence  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Laos  as  a  political  entity  was 
almost  totally  unknown  abroad. 

Yet  scarcely  a  decade  later,  100,000  Laotians 
were  bearing  arms.  There  were  three  major 
military  factions  engaged  In  conflict.  The 
peaceful  little  Buddhist  kingdom  had  be- 
come both  a  mirror  reflecting  the  prin- 
cipal Ideological  stresses  of  our  times  and 
a  bloody  setting  for  International  com- 
petition and  intrigue  on  a  massive  scale.  The 
transition  had  gone  so  far  by  the  spring  of 
1961  that  this  Nation  was  compelled  to  con- 
sider seriously  the  possibility  of  a  major  and 
direct  military  Involvement  of  U.S.  forces  In 
Laos,  with  overtones  not  unlike  those  of  the 
Korean  conflict. 

There  were,  however,  different  characteris- 
tics In  the  Laotian  situation  which  held  some 
promise  that  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the 
problem  could  be  achieved  through  negotia- 
tions. An  international  conference  of  14 
nations  were  convened  In  Geneva  on  the 
Laotian  question  In  an  effort  to  find  a  peace- 
ful solution  along  lines  which  had  long  been 
advocated  by  Cambodia.  Fourteen  months 
later  on  July  23,  1962,  an  agreement  was 
■Igned  by  the  participating  nations  and  a 
measure  of  peace  returned  to  the  embattled 
kingdom. 

The  current  situation:  The  signatories  of 
the  Geneva  accord  of  1962  pledged  them- 
selves to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Laos  and 
not  to  Interfere  In  Its  Internal  affairs.  In 
addition,  they  promised  to  withdraw  such 
military  forces  as  they  had  In  Laos  and  not 
to  use  the  territory  of  Laos  for  Interference 
In  the  Internal  affairs  of  other  countries. 

Concomitant  with  the  Geneva  agreement, 
the  leaders  of  the  three  principal  Laotian 
factions  agreed  to  establish  a  unified  gov- 
ernment and  administration  under  the  King. 
The  key  figures  In  the  latter  settlement  were 
Prince  Souvanna  Phouma,  who,  having 
served  as  the  first  Prime  Minister  of  an  In- 
dependent Laos,  became  Prime  Minister  once 
•gain  In  the  provisional  government.  He 
was  Joined  In  the  new  government  by  Prince 
Souphanouvong,  his  half-brother  and  the 
wader  of  the  northern  dissidents,  and  by 
G«n.  Phouml  Nosavan,  leader  of  a  southern 
Jactlon,  who  had  had  close  ties  with  Thai- 
land and  U.S.  executive  agencies. 

It  Is  too  soon  to  Judge  the  efficacy  of  the 
international  and  Laotian  accords  which 
nave  been  introduced  Into  the  situation. 
jn«ofar  as  the  larger  powers  are  concerned, 
US,  forces  have  been  withdrawn  in  keeping 
Wth  the  agreement.  On  the  basis  of  avaU- 
«ls  Information,   there  are  neither  Soviet 

'In  that  year,  the  U.S.  mission  in  Saigon 
•M  accredited  for  all  three  Indochlneee 
•••^••--Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos— and 
"»  UB.  Minister  in  Saigon  paid  only  oc- 
«»«onal  visits  to  what  was  then  a  smaU  leia. 
Hon  in  VlentUne. 
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Russian  nor  Chinese  forces  in  Laos  In  viola- 
tion of  the  agreement.  But  there  is  every 
likelihood  that  Vietmlnh  forces  are  still  pres- 
ent among  the  Pathet  Lao,  and  there  are 
allegations  that  foreign  elements  are  also 
active  in  other  military  factions. 

Responsibility  for  determining  that  all 
foreign  forces  have  been  withdrawn  from 
Laos  rests  with  an  International  Control 
Commission.  But  this  group  of  Indians, 
Canadians,  and  Poles  has  yet  to  carry  out 
the  responsibility,  largely  because  of  dis- 
agreement among  the  factions  within  the 
provisional  government. 

This  Is  but  one  example  of  the  difficulties 
besetting  the  government  of  Prime  Minister 
Souvanna  Phoiuna,  which  operates  on  the 
principle  of  unanimity  of  the  three  factions 
on  matters  of  significance.  There  are  many 
others.  In  particular,  there  Is  the  problern 
of  military  demobilization.  An  agreement 
in  principle  has  been  reached  to  reduce  the 
total  of  more  than  100,000  men  imder  arms 
In  Laos  to  a  national  force  of  30.000  and  a 
police  force  of  6,000  drawn  equally  from  the 
three  major  factions.  As  of  the  time  of  our 
visit,  however,  the  agreement  was  still  await- 
ing action.  There  have  also  been  sporadic 
violations  of  the  cease-fire  directed  especially 
at  Meo  trlbespeople  in  Pathet  Lao  controlled 
territory.  And  American  planes  have  been 
shot  down  while  carrying  relief  supplies  to 
Isolated  troops  at  the  request  of  the  Prime 
Minister. 

Present  U.S.  policies:  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States,  as  expreesed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, to  support  fully  both  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment of  1962  and  the  efforts  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Souvanna  to  establish  a  unified  govern- 
ment in  Laos.  In  keeping  with  the  Geneva 
accords,  the  United  States  has  already  with- 
drawn its  military  aid  mission  personnel  of 
650  as  well  as  400  Filipino  contract  tech- 
nicians. 

At  the  same  time,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  United  States  is  supply- 
ing maintenance  material  to  the  armed  forces 
under  the  control  of  General  Phouml  and 
those  responsive  to  Souvanna  Phouma  and 
has  offered  to  assist  in  the  orderly  demobiliza- 
tion of  the  military  when  It  becomes  feasible. 
The  United  States  is  also  continuing  eco- 
nomic help  to  the  Laotian  Government,  but 
the  program  is  shifting  from  aid  designed  to 
permit  the  economy  to  sustain  large  military 
burdens  to  aid  designed  essentially  to  help 
In  reconstruction  and  development,  lie  stress 
on  education. 

In  effect,  U.S.  Laotian  policy  Is  now  acting 
to  extricate  this  nation  In  an  orderly  fashion 
from  the  position  of  virtually  sole  outside 
support  of  the  Goverrmient  of  Laos.  A  sub- 
stantial reduction  In  the  cost  of  Laotian 
policy  has  already  been  achieved  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  military  aid  mission.  Aid 
going  to  Laos,  moreover,  has  been  reduced 
from  a  peak  annual  level  of  tTS  million  in 
1962  to  the  present  level  of  about  $40  million. 
While  this  reduction  has  been  taking  place, 
both  France  and  Britain  have  agreed  to  share 
In  new  programs  of  economic  reconstruction 
and  development.  So  far,  however,  the 
French  have  been  reluctant  to  assume  any 
Increase  In  responsibilities  for  mlllUry  aid 
although  France  Is  the  only  power  permitted 
by  the  Geneva  accords  to  maintain  military 
personnel  In  Laos. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  also  providing  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, largely  through  a  new  commercial  pay- 
ments agreement.  The  Russians  have  also 
given  Laos  10  aircraft  for  transport  purpoees. 
They  have  offered  to  build  a  hospital  and  a 
radio  station  and  to  provide  credit  for  the 
construction  of  a  large  hydroelectric  station.* 

•Other  bloc  countries  and  Communist 
China  have  also  Indicated  Interest  in  supply- 
ing aid.  Gen.  Phouml  Nosavan  has  visited 
Moscow  and  Peiplng  on  an  economic  aid 
mission,  and  a  state  visit  by  the  king  to  the 


Concluding  comments:  Solution  to  the 
Laotian  problem  along  the  lines  of  interna- 
tional neutralization  and  national  unifica- 
tion wovild  be  Immensely  difficult  to  achieve 
in  the  best  of  circiunstances.  Geographic 
and  cultural  factors  In  the  situation  are  such 
as  to  encourage  Internal  political  fragmenta- 
tion, and  the  sense  of  Laotian  nationality  to 
not  widely  developed  among  the  populace. 
At  the  same  time.  Ideological  and  predatory 
forces  from  without  have  historically  tended 
to  press  In,  as  wedges,  upon  the  region  in 
which  the  little  kingdom  is  located.  To 
these  obvious  difficulties  must  be  added  lin- 
gering personal  suspicions  among  the  prin- 
cipal Laotian  leaders,  growing  out  of  the  ex- 
periences of  the  past. 

What  the  outcome  of  the  attempted  solu- 
tion will  be  Is  still  very  uncertain.  Much 
hinges  on  the  perseverence  of  Prince  Sou- 
vanna Phouma,  who  as  Prime  Minister,  has 
undertaken  the  principal  responsibility. 
Alone  among  the  present  leaders  he  enjoys  a 
statiu-e  which  Ls  larger  than  any  faction. 
Much  depends,  too,  on  the  willingness  of 
France  to  play  a  significant  part  in  providing 
disinterested  assistance  along  with  other  out- 
side nations.  The  tenuous  peace,  moreover, 
can  be  Jeopardized  If  there  Is  continued  use 
of  the  facility  which  Laos  offers  for  the 
transshipment  of  supplies  from  North  Viet- 
nam to  the  guerrillas  In  the  south. 

At  this  point,  half  year  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  agreement.  It  must  be  counted  an 
achievement  that  the  military  conflict  re- 
mains substantially  In  abeyance.  There  have 
been,  as  noted,  sporadic  and  Isolated  out- 
breaks of  hostility.  In  general,  however,  the 
cease-flje  has  held.  Moreover,  major  outside 
powers — notably  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union — have  been  giving  substantial 
constructive  aid  to  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  Prime  Minister  Souvanna  Phouma. 

On  the  other  hand  until  the  removal  of  all 
foreign  forces  from  Laos  Is  ascertained,  until 
the  authority  of  the  unified  government  is 
generally  accepted  throughout  the  country, 
until  the  military  forces  are  reduced  and  uni- 
fied, the  situation  Is  bound  to  continue  to 
hang  In  precarious  balance.  AttempU  by 
either  an  outside  nation  or  a  faction  within 
Laos  to  take  advantage  of  the  delicate  transi- 
tion could  readily  upset  the  sltuaUon,  and 
might  well  bring  about  the  abandonment  of 
the  effort  at  unification  by  Souvanna 
Phouma. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  United 
States,  the  situation  Is  improved  over  that 
which  prevailed  when  the  Geneva  Conference 
convened  In  1961.  At  that  time  It  was  evi- 
dent that  only  military  Intervention  by 
SEATO,  and  primarily  by  U.S.  military  fOTces 
In  considerable  strength.  In  a  war  of  uncer- 
tain depth  and  duration,  offered  the  hope  of 
preventing  further  deterioration  In  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Vientiane  Government."  The 
Geneva  Conference  Interposed  a  cease-fire  at 
tJhat  point,  and  the  accords  to  which  It  led 
helped  to  forestall  a  deepening  of  U.S.  In- 
volvement. At  least  the  prospect  now  exists 
for  a  peaceful  solution  and  that  alone  has 
already  permitted  a  reduction  in  both  aid 
costs  and  numbers  of  VS.  personnel  in  Laos. 

4.    OTBXR    80T7THEA8T    ASIAN    NATIONS 

Outside  Laos  and  Vietnam,  the  United 
States  has  commitments  of  varying  depth 
with  respect  to  the  other  countries  of  south- 
east Asia.  The  ties  range  from  those  of  inti- 
mate alliance  with  the  Philippines  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  with  Thailand  to  what  might 


Soviet  Union,  the  United  States,  and  other 
Geneva  participants  Is  in  progress. 

"Indications,  st  the  time,  were  that  only 
Thailand  was  prepared  to  use  troops  in  sig- 
nificant numbers.  The  PhUlj^lnss  and  other 
non- Asian  members  also  offered  small  con- 
tingents. The  forces  of  both  ThaiUnd  and 
the  Philippines.  In  any  event,  are  heavUy 
dependent  on  U.S.  aid. 
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tM  t«Rnacl  frtomUy  but  aMentUlly  routine 
rtUtlona  with  I^aUym  cad  Burma.  Rela- 
ttooa  with  Cunbodl*  v«  In  an  Intomadlat* 
•ta««.  in  which  VA.  aid  U  itlU  a  factor  but 
oca  of  dacUiUng  ■ignlfleance." 

Cambodia:  Cambodia  baa  developed  Into 
one  at  the  moet  etahle  and  progreealve  na- 
Uooa  In  aontbeaet  Aala.  Apart  from  dllB- 
eultlaa  on  Ite  borders  with  Thailand  and 
Vietnam,  the  kingdom  enjoya  complete  peace 
and  haa  raglaterad  a  remarkable  degree  of 
ewwiinmlc  and  aoelal  progreaa  in  a  decade. 
The  leadarahlp  of  Prlnee  Sihanouk  haa  been 
a  kaj  factor  In  this  aehlerement.  Abdicat- 
ing th*  throne  In  order  to  participate  ac- 
ttftiy  in  poatleal  aOMra.  the  Prince  haa  led 
the  kingdom  with  an  underatandlng  of  hla 
people,  with  peraonal  dedication,  and  with 
lmm«nae  energy.  He  haa  maintained  co- 
operatlTe  relatlona  with  Prance  on  the  new 
baala  of  full  national  Independence  and 
equaUty  and  the  French,  today,  continue  to 
play  a  major  part  in  the  development  of  the 
country.  Cambodlal  contacta  with  the  reat 
of  the  world  have  been  greatly  expanded  and 
now  eneompaaa  all  of  the  major  powers,  Com- 
munlat  and  non-Communlat.  In  Interna- 
tional drclea,  Cambodia  haa  come  to  occupy 
an  Influential  role  among  the  smaller  nations 
and  waa  a  prime  mover  In  the  convening  of 
the  Oeneva  Conference  on  Laoa. 

Outalde  aaalatance  haa  been  supplied  to 
Oambodla  by  many  countrlea.  including 
BoTlet  RiMite  and  Communist  China.  The 
United  States  haa  provided  over  1300  million 
in  aaalatanoe  from  19U  to  isea.  But  tbe 
level  haa  bean  declining,  with  Cambodian 
encouragement  and  concurrence." 

In  aplte  of  this  aasletance.  however.  Cam- 
bodlan-Xmited  States  relatlonahlpa  have  en- 
countered repeated  dlfflcultlea  from  the  out- 
set. In  retrospect,  many  of  theee  difficulties 
appear  superflelal  and  avoidable.  Whatever 
the  dUlenltles,  there  is  not  and  can  hardly 
be  any  legitimate  basis  for  a  direct  conflict 
with  this  remote  Asian  kingdom.  There  are, 
on  the  other  hand.  poeslbUltlee  for  deepen- 
ing cultural  and  economic  contacts  of  mu- 
tual benefit.  Indeed,  Cambodia's  Inner 
progress  and  declining  dependence  on  U.S.- 
graat  aid  point  to  a  foreeeeable  termination 
of  these  programs,  not  In  chaos  but  In  a 
transition  to  an  enduring  relationship  of 
mutual  respect  and  mutual  advantage. 
Finally,  Cambodia's  existence  aa  an  inde- 
pendent nation  at  peace  with  all  of  the  great 
powers  Is  of  exemplary  vsJue  If  there  is  ever 
to  be  a  durable  and  peaceful  solution  to  the 
basic  problems  of  southeast  Asia. 

It  would  appear  very  much  In  order  for 
the  United  States  to  make  every  effort  to 
underatand  the  poaltlon  of  the  Cambodians 
and  to  u«e  Its  good  ofllces  in  every  practicable 
way  to  encourage  settlement  of  the  border 
dlfflcultlea  with  Thailand  and  Vietnam.  Our 
military  aid  to  theee  countries  Is  undoubt- 
edly a  factor  In  exacerbating  Cambodian 
fears  and,  hence,  has  intensifled  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  characterized  United 
Statea-Cambodlan  relations.  However  they 
may  appear  to  us,  theee  fears  are  very  real 
to  the  Cambodians  and  exert  a  powerful 
Influence  on  the  course  of  Its  policies  which 
of  late  have  tended  toward  an  extreme 
neutralism. 

Aa  noted,  there  haa  already  been  a  decline 
In  the  level  of  one-«lded  U.S.  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia and  apparently,  the  Oovemment  of 
that  country  dealrea  a  continuance  of  thla 
process.  We  should  seek  to  meet  this  de- 
sire In  an  orderly  faahion.  At  the  aame  time, 
far  greater  emphasla  ahould  be  placed  on  ex- 
panding more  mutual  relatlonahlpa.  Bdu- 
flstlOBSl  and  other  exchanges  and  the  pro- 


"TYMlnnesla  was  not  visited  durln«  the 
oonras  of  the  mission. 

■Ssvaral  months  afo.  Prlnos  Sthaaook 
statsd  that  hs  was  preparsd  for  the  complets 
termination  of  military  aid. 


motion  of  tOTirlsm,  for  example,  can  be  of 
great  value  In  this  connection.  Tbe  poesl- 
bllltlea  of  stimulating  investment  and  en- 
larged trade  should  also  be  fully  explored. 
It  would  appear  greatly  in  our  interest  to 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  encourage 
a  transition  from  what  has  been  a  stormy 
and  one-sided  aid  relationship  to  a  new  re- 
lationship of  greater  understanding  and 
mutuality. 

Thailand:  In  Thailand,  as  in  Cambodia, 
there  also  exists  the  possibility  for  an  effec- 
tive evolution  of  relationships  toward  a 
more  mutual  basis.  The  setting  for  this 
evolution,  however,  differs  considerably. 
Thailand  is  an  ally  In  SEATO  and  lees  than 
a  year  ago,  the  United  States  landed  com- 
bat forces  of  5,000  men  in  that  country 
when  the  conflict  In  neighboring  Laos  threat- 
ened to  spill  over. 

The  United  States  Is  presently  oonunitted 
to  the  defense  of  Thailand  against  outside 
aggression  and  is  Involved  indirectly  through 
various  aid  and  other  activities  In  support- 
ing the  present  Government  against  internal 
subversion.  XJB.  aid  has  borne  the  princi- 
pal coet  of  equipping  modern  forces  of  over 
130,000  men  in  the  Thai  armed  services  and 
80.000  militarized  police.  U.S.  economic  aid 
has  been  a  major  factor  In  the  very  con- 
siderable economic  development  which  has 
ensued  in  recent  years. 

At  the  present  time,  Thailand  la  stable. 
Its  economy  1b  beginning  to  grow  beyond  the 
elementary  stages  into  more  advanced  forms 
of  modem  development.  Private  foreign  In- 
vestment Is  coming  into  the  country  from 
Japan  and  Western  Europe  as  well  as  from 
the  United  States. 

Economic  development  is  uneven  and  its 
effects  are  still  only  slightly  felt  by  the  80 
percent  of  the  population  which  lives  on  the 
land.  Nevertheless,  It  is  an  expanding  proc- 
ess which  is  fanning  out  from  Bangkok,  with 
encouragement  from  the  Oovemment. 

There  are  no  Immediate  discernible 
threats  to  this  progress.  However,  It  should 
be  noted  that  Institutions  of  political  change 
In  Thailand  have  not  been  flrmly  estab- 
lished." Moreover,  the  northeast  area  of  the 
country  which  contains  al>out  one-third  of 
the  population  la  vulnerable  to  Infiltration 
by  militant  political  opposition  inasmuch  as 
tta  populace  is  extremiely  {xjor  and  has  tra- 
ditionally been  Isolated  from  the  Central 
Government. 

As  noted,  the  United  States  has  borne  the 
biilk  of  the  cost  of  equipping  the  Thai 
armed  forces.  In  the  period  1951-02,  a  total 
Of  almost  $450  million  In  military  aid  was 
provided.  We  have  also  supplied  economic 
aid  to  Thailand  of  almost  $300  million  dvar- 
Ing  the  same  i>eriod.  At  first  much  of  this 
economic  assistance  waa  on  a  grant  basis. 
More  recently,  however,  increasing  empha- 
sis haa  be«n  given  to  loans.  Furthermore, 
there  has  been  growing  international  partic- 
ipation. The  International  Bank  has  made 
loans  for  major  imdertakings  and  Oermany 
has  made  significant  loans.  In  the  near  fu- 
ture, a  coordinated  aid  effort  is  expected  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  Development  Assist- 
ance Comnuttee  which  Includes  the  United 
Stares.  Western  European  countries,  and 
Japan. 

These  trends  toward  diversification  of  the 
•ourcea  of  assistance  to  Thailand,  of  course, 
are  to  be  encouraged.  Inasmuch  as  they  re- 
duce what  has  heretofore  been  almost  a  com- 
plete dependence  on  VS.  aid.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  these  new  efforts  are 
for  the  most  part  thoee  which  promise  tan- 
gible returns  to  the  participants.  The  bulk 
Of  U.S.  aid  to  Thailand  over  the  years   has 


i»The  present  government  and  predecea- 
lors  have  come  to  power  by  coupe  d'etat. 
These  coups  have  been,  on  the  whole,  quick, 
and  bloodless,  but  they  do  result  in  tempo- 
rary and  depressing  confusion  atul  can  lead  to 
new  orientation  of  policy. 


been  grant  assistance  for  defense  or  defense. 
related  piuposes  and  continues  in  that  form. 

In  view  of  the  Increasing  availability  of 
outside  finance  and  Thailand's  stable  eco- 
nomic sitviation,  it  would  appear  that  efforts 
to  reduce  stnd  to  phase  out  one-sided  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States  would  be  In 
order.  Here,  too,  as  In  Cambodia,  poeslbOi- 
ties  may  exist  for  a  concurrent  expansion  of 
the  relationshlpe  of  greater  mutuality;  that 
is,  In  trade,  investment,  and  cultural  ex- 
change.  Certainly,  such  expansion  shovUd 
be  encouraged  vigorously  by  our  Govern- 
ment. It  should  be  noted  in  this  connec- 
tion that  the  Peace  Corps  is  now  operating, 
apparently,  with  wide  acceptance  and  ap- 
proval in  Thailand.  This  is  essentially  a 
mutual  undertaking  In  the  sense  that  a  sub- 
stantial group  of  Americans — mostly  young 
people — are  helping  to  teach  English  and  to 
impart  other  skills  to  Thai  at  the  people-to- 
people  level.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
afforded  an  unique  opportunity  to  study 
closely  another  cultiu-e.  The  knowledge 
which  the  members  of  the  Peace  Corp.<!  gain 
m  Thailand  should  contribute,  on  their  re- 
turn,  to  the  pool  of  our  national  skills  and 
to  the  enrichment  of  our  own  national  life. 

BiuTna:  U.S.  relations  with  Burma  and 
Malaya  are  unique  in  southeast  Asia  in  that 
an  aid  mission  does  not  function  in  either 
country.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a  regular 
aid  program  and  administrative  structure  In 
Burma  but  it  was  withdrawn  at  the  request 
of  the  Burmese  Government.  Prom  time  to 
time  there  have  been  reports  of  a  revival 
of  this  mission.  However,  such  aid  as  has 
since  gone  to  Burma  has  been  on  an  irregu- 
lar basis  for  specific  finite  undertakings  and 
has  not  involved  the  stationing  of  a  large 
permanent  U.S.  aid  group  In  Burma.  Indeed. 
Burma's  atLxlety  of  late  to  adhere  to  a  posi- 
tion of  nonallnement  with  respect  to  the 
great  powers  has  been  so  intense  that  it  has 
even  terminated  the  private  assistance  pro- 
grams of  the  Asia  and  Pord  Povmdatlons  and 
has  curtailed  educational  exchanges  under 
the  Pulbright  program. 

Burma's  position  In  southeast  Asia  is  a 
precarious  one.  It  sits  astride  remote  com- 
munications routes  between  two  giant 
neighbors — India  and  China.  With  both 
countries.  It  has  had  difficulties  over  tbe 
years  largely  because  of  Indian  and  Chinese 
minority  communities  In  Burma.  With  Com- 
munist China  it  has  also  had  the  problem 
of  a  poorly  demarcated  common  boundary  of 
1 ,200  miles  although  this  problem  apparently 
has  now  been  resolved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Bmina." 

Relations  with  the  United  States  while 
correct  are  subject  to  periodic  strains.  At 
the  root  of  the  difficulties,  appyarently,  are 
the  deep-seatsd  Burmese  fears  of  excessive 
foreign  influence.  These  fears  have  a  his- 
toric basis  as  well  as  a  contemporary  ration- 
ale in  view  of  the  effort  which  the  nation  Is 
making  to  remain  on  a  course  of  nonallne- 
ment. 

The  United  States  has  not  been  alone  in 
evoking  these  fears.  The  Soviet  Union  and 
other  nations,  from  time  to  time,  have  stim- 
ulated them.  It  Is  significant  that  Burma  ii 
apparently  more  Inclined  to  turn  to  a  small 
country  such  as  Israel  for  technical  person- 
nel to  assist  In  modernization  than  to  the 
larger  powers. 

Certainly,  there  Is  nothing  in  U.S.  poli- 
cies, and  there  ought  not  to  be  anything  in 
their  administration,  to  stimulate  Burmese 
fears  of  excessive  foreign  Influence.  In 
view  of  the  existence  of  thla  attitude,  it  is 
fortunate  that  tbe  United  States  does  not 
have  an  aid  program  in  operation  in  Burma. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  large  group  of  Americans 

"  Oddly  enough,  the  solution  Is  along  the 
demarcation  of  the  historic  McCarthy  line. 
an  extension  eastward  of  the  concept  at  the 
McMahon  line,  which  China  rejects  for  iti 
border  with  India. 
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actively  involved  In  many  aspects  of  Burma 'a 
inner  situation  would  probably  intensify  the 
almost  obsessive  concern  with  foreign  in- 
fluence. Indeed,  there  is  even  a  serious 
question  as  to  the  advisability  of  stationing 
a  U.S.  aid  representative  in  Burma  Is  now 
the  case.  His  presence  would  appear  to  be 
superfluous  and  may  actually  contribute  to 
an  erroneous  impression  that  this  Nation  is 
eager  to  resume  a  regular  aid  program  in 
that  country.  Such  residual  or  occasional 
aid  matters  as  may  require  attention  should 
arise  only  at  Burmese  initiative  and  surely 
they  can  be  handled  either  by  the  economics 
counselor  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Rangoon 
or  in  Washington  through  the  Burmese  Em- 
bassy. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  encouraging 
the  expansion  of  relationships  of  mutual 
advantage  with  Burma,  as  with  other  na- 
tions. Possibilities  for  enlarged  commerce 
and  cultural  contacts  on  a  mutual  basis 
should  be  thoroughly  explored,  provided 
of  course,  the  Burmese  are  so  inclined  The 
stress,  however,  ought  to  be  on  the  concept 
of  mutuality,  In  which  aid  in  a  one-sided 
pattern  has  no  appUcabillty. 

The  immediate  problems  which  Burma 
faces  are  essentially  internal.  The  country 
Is  one  of  Immense  natural  wealth  and  great 
economic  potential,  if  the  Burmese  people 
are  to  derive  increasing  benefit  from  this 
wealth  what  U  needed,  beyond  economic 
modernization,  is  an  end  to  the  tendencies 
toward  regional  fragmentation  and  the  de- 
velopment of  institutions  of  orderly  political 
change.  Certainly  it  is  in  order  for  the 
Onlted  States  to  be  sympathetic  to  efforts  to 
solve  these  problems  which  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  Burmese  affairs  ever  since  the 
British  withdrawal  a  decade  and  a  half  ago 
But  it  is  hardly  Ui  order  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment or  Its  agents  to  become  deeply  en- 
meshed through  aid  programs  or  other  such 
activities  in  what  is  wholly  a  Burmese  prob- 
lem. 

Malaya:  The  same  general  principle  of 
strict  nomnvolvement  which  is  indicated  as 
s  sound  basis  for  U.S.  policies  on  Burma 
would  appear,  also,  to  apply  to  the  emerging 
Malaysian  Federation  of  Malaya,  SlngaMre 
Brunei,  Sarawak,  and  North  Borneo  There 
nas  been,  as  noted,  a  serious  outbreak  of  vio- 
lence in  Brunei  in  connection  with  this 
transition.  Moreover,  since  a  number  of 
^ups,  conscious  of  racial  or  tribal  separa- 
Uveneas,  will  have  to  be  Joined  in  the  Fed- 
eration, other  inner  resistances  may  well 
develop.  There  are  also  International  reper- 
cussions vtnth  respect  to  the  proposed  Fed- 
eration. Already  a  serious  strain  has  de- 
veloped in  Malayan-Indonesian  relations  and 
ttere  have  been  disagreements  between  the 
united  Kingdom  and  the  PhiUppines. 

Regardless  of  what  may  develop,  It  would 
•eem  to  be  desirable  for  the  United  States 
to  make  every  effort  to  continue  to  maintain 
the  position  of  nonlnvolved  cordiality  which 
lias  characterized  our  relations  with  Malaya 
once  that  nation  achieved  Independence  in 
1957.    There  are  United  States-Malayan  com- 
mercial ties,  mainly  involving  raw  materials 
Which  are  of  great  value  to  both  countries. 
A  U.S.  Peace  Corps  unit  Is  now  functioning 
In  Malaya.     But  there  is  no  aid  mission  In 
wie  usual   form.     Nor  does   there  exist  any 
rationale  for  such  a  missloo  from  the  United 
States  to  the  emergent  Malaysian  Federation. 
There   are    already   substantial    supplies    of 
modern  skills  and  caplUl  available  In  Malaya 
mSlngapore,  and  elsewhere  In  the  proposed 
Iteration.    What  might  be  needed  in  addi- 
opn  can  surely  be  drawn  from  other  nations 
«  the  British  Commonwealth,  noUbly  from 
tta  United  Kingdom  which  retains  an  Im- 
mensely Important  economic  position  in  all 
parts  of  the  proposed  Federation.    To  be  sure 
were  may  be  developmental  undertakings  In 
we  region  or  tangible  and  mutual  benefit  to 
PWtlclpants  and  the  United  States  might  find 
WTantage  m  joining  in  such  undertaktog^ 
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But  In  Malaya  or  In  an  emergent  Malaysia 
there  can  be  no  Justification  for  the  kind  of 
one-sided  aid  involvement  which  haa  ap- 
peared elsewhere  in  southeast  Asia.  Nor 
can  there  be  any  point  in  direct  Involvement 
in  the  political  complications  which  are  de- 
veloping in  connection  vrtth  the  formation 
of  the  Federation.  To  the  extent  that  these 
complications  may  involve  nonreglonal  na- 
tions, they  would  appear  to  involve,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  Commonwealth  nations 
and  beyond  it.  the  United  Nations.  If  there 
is  any  responsibility  at  all  developing  on  the 
United  States  In  this  situation,  It  is  a  deriva- 
tive responsibility  arising  from  our  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations  and  it  should  be 
discharged  solely  in  our  capacity  as  one  na- 
tion among  many  in  that  body. 

The  Philippines:  Our  relationship  with  the 
Philippines  has  been  and  remains  of  key 
importance  to  the  United  States  in  the  south- 
east Asian  region.  It  is  a  relationship  of  more 
than  half  a  century,  it  is  a  relationship 
which  has  evolved  through  deep  and  mani- 
fold experiences.  The  preservation  of  this 
relationship  is  of  fundamental  Importance 
in  terms  of  the  security  of  both  countries,  in 
terms  of  mutual  economic  advantages  and 
in  terms  of  the  cultural  bridge  which  it  pro- 
vides In  the  western  Pacific. 

The  United  States  has  a  treaty  of  mutual 
defense  with  the  Philippines  which  includes 
provision  for  the  basing  of  U.S.  forces  in  the 
Philippines.  Our  economic  relationships  as 
they  are  encompassed  in  the  United  States- 
Philippine  trade  agreement,  provide  prefer- 
ences to  nationals  of  both  countries,  with  the 
result  that  U.S.  investments  are  very  heavy 
in  the  Philippines  and  a  large  share  of  the 
trade  of  that  country  is  with  the  United 
States.  Culturally,  there  has  long  been  a 
considerable  interchange  of  nationals,  with 
each  group  making  a  contribution  in  the 
other  country.  Moreover,  there  is  presently 
functioning  throughout  the  islands,  the  larg- 
est unit  of  the  Peace  Corps,  it  Is  concerned 
primarily  with  keeping  up  the  standards  of 
English  teaching.  In  the  process,  however 
the  tradition  of  United  States-PhUlppine 
friendship  is  being  reaffirmed  in  many  help- 
ful ways  and  the  indications  are  that  the 
Corps  is  gaining  enthusiastic  acceptance 
throughout  the  Islands. 

The  democratic  process  is  firmly  established 
in  the  PhUippines.  Change  via  the  ballot 
box  on  the  basis  of  a  two-party  system  is  the 
prevailing  political  pattern.  While  there  is 
still  considerable  resort  to  armed  attack  on 
law  and  order,  particularly  on  the  island  of 
Luzon,  this  violence  has  apparently  lost 
much  of  the  poUtlcal  overtones  of  the  poet- 
war  Huk  revolutionary  peasant  movement. 

The  economic  situation  in  the  Philippinee 
Is  encouraging.  Standards  of  living  are 
among  the  highest  in  the  Par  East,  and  the 
prospects  are  for  continued  Improvement. 
The  peso  is  stable.  Foreign  exchange  reserves 
have  recovered  from  the  record  low  of  1961. 
The  economy  has  been  freed  of  many  restric- 
tions, and  iU  growth  has  been  stimulated  by 
the  Government  through  internal  measures 
and  the  encoiu-agement  of  foreign  invest- 
ment. Industrial  production,  in  particular, 
is  rising  steadily.  As  has  long  been  the  case, 
the  principal  economic  and  social  problems 
are  to  be  found  in  rural  areas. 

Our  relations  with  the  Philippines  are  most 
satisfactory  at  this  time.  But  even  as  the 
Philippine  Republic  is  not  a  static  naUon  it 
is  to  be  anticipated  that  these  relationships 
will  not  remain  static.  National  conscious- 
ness and  coheeiveness  are  growing  in  the  Is- 
lands along  with  the  economic  and  social 
advance.  This  growth  will  Inevitably  lead  to 
changing  concepts  of  national  Interest,  and 
there  may  well  be  repercussions  on  Philip- 
pine foreign  policies. 

There  ought  to  be  no  grounds  for  concern 
to  this  Nation  in  this  growth  and  change. 
It  Is,  In  fact,  implicit  In  the  enlightened  pat- 
tern of  our  relationship  with  the  Philippines 


which,  after  the  acquisition  from  Spain  at 
the  end  of  the  19th  century,  evolved  through 
the  progressive  extension  of  self-government 
and.  after  the  tests  of  World  War  n.  reached 
the  full  political  equality  of  separate  nauonal 
entitles.  What  is  of  fundamental  concern 
In  the  United  States- Philippine  relationship 
is  not  change  but  that  In  the  process  of 
change  there  should  be  a  preservation  and 
extension  of  what  U  of  mutual  and  of  equal 
benefit.  Even  if  the  relationship  is  seen  In 
this  long  view,  there  wUl  tindoubtedly  be 
occasional  difficulties  and  disagreements  but 
these  win  be  faced  frankly  and  can  be  re- 
solved successfully  against  the  background  of 
the  enduring  value  of  the  special  tie  which 
has  long  linked  the  two  nations 


5.    CX)NCI,tn)INO   CX)>UCXI«TS 

This  report  does  not  deal  with  United 
States -Communist  Chinese  relaUons  Yet 
these  relations  are  the  basic  factor  in  our 
present  deep  Involvement  in  southeast  Asia 
It  was  the  hostility  of  China  In  Korea  which 
first  projected  the  United  States  in  depth— 
via  aid  programs— into  Indochina  It  is 
Chinese  hostility  which  evokes  the  conUnued 
flow  of  the  bulk  of  U.S.  aid  and  other  activity 
into  southeast  Asia.  It  is  Chinese  hosUllty 
which  underlies  the  U.S.  treaty  commitment 
to  SKATO.  In  short,  we  are  Involved  in 
southeast  Asia  preponderanUy  because  of  the 
implications  of  a  Chinese  hostlUty  to  ths 
whole  structure  of  our  own  security  in  the 
Paclflc— a  hostility  which  at  this  time  is  of 
unfathomable  depth  and  uncertain  duration. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  other  factors  which 
contribute,  perhaps  unduly,  to  the  U£  in- 
volvement in  southeast  Asia.  It  should  be 
noted,  for  example,  that  there  U  the  r»luc- 
tance  of  friendly  naOons  to  assume  a  fair 
share  of  the  more  burdensome  forms  of  aid 
to  the  small  and  weak  states  of  the  region 
in  order  that  they  may  make  the  transiUon 
to  a  stable  independence.  It  should  also  be 
noted,  in  all  frankness,  that  our  own  bureau- 
cratic tendencies  to  act  In  uniform  and  en- 
larging patterns  have  resulted  in  an  expan- 
sion of  the  UjS.  commitment  in  some  places 
to  an  extent  which  would  appear  to  bear 
only  the  remotest  relationship  to  what  U 
essential  or  even  desirable  in  terms  of  U£ 
Interests. 

There  would  appear  to  be  little  that  can 
be  done  about  Chinese  hostiUty  at  this  time 

in  the  U.S.  Involvement  in  southeast  AsU 
some  changes  may  be  pracUcable,  changes 
which  could  reeult  in  savings  in  coat  wiUi- 
out  doing  violence  to  U.8.  Interests  In  the 
region. 

Certainly  the  United  States  should  maks 
effort  to  encourage  a  wider  participation  of 
other  free  nations  in  aid  to  the  region,  and 
not  merely  aid  in  the  newer  patterns  such  as 
consortium-type   loans  which  promise  tan- 
gible  returns  to  the  donors.    More  important 
would  be  a  wider  participation  In  thoee  pro- 
grams  such  as  military  assistance  or  econanlo 
grants  which,  however  much  they  may  in- 
volve   an    intangible    long-range   return    to 
world  freedom,  are  preeently  burdena  carried 
preponderantly  by  the  United  SUtes.     There 
are,  In  all   frankness,  few  indications  that 
exhortatory  efforts  by  the  United  States  to 
produce  a  greater  aid  effort  on  the  part  of 
others  are  likely  to  prove  fruitful.    For  In 
the   last    analysis   if   the   United    States    U 
wlUlng  to  bear  the  preponderant  burdens  of 
freedom  in  southeast  Asia,  out  of  concern 
with  Chinese  hoetUity,  communism,  or  what- 
ever, the  Ukellhood  is  that  other  free  nations 
will  not  be  overly  inclined  to  deny  us  the 
prtviiege.    If  we  are   to  bargain  effectively 
m  this  matter,  therefore,  there  must  be  first 
a  thorough  reassessment  of  our  own  overaU 
security  requirements  on  the  southeast  Asian 
mainland,  a  realistic  reassessment  of  what 
is  essential,  what  may  be  desirable,  and  what 
may  be  superfluous.    The  group  is  Inclined 
to  believe  that  It  U  not  Impossible  that  such 
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It  will  thaw  tbat  nftUooal  mcu- 
rltj  PMda  xaM,y  b«  ia«t  adaqiuttoly  without 
Uw  tugtbmr  tonalon  at  th»  VS.  coQunltmant, 
aoUbly  aid  profnou  and  mljaloiM  in  tb* 
uaual  pattern.  Into  any  country  In  •outbeaat 
Aala  wbera  thiay  do  not  now  function.  Pux- 
tlMT,  the  group  U  of  tbe  b«li«t  that  an 
ordarly  ourtaUmant  of  audi  programs  and 
""'—<""•  In  other  countrlaa  wbara  they  now 
function  na«d  not  poa*  a  algnlflcant  Increaae 
In  tha  thiaat  to  our  natlonl  saourlty.  'Bx- 
tzvma  caution,  howaver,  la  Indicated  In  thla 
oonnactlon  and  the  dlacretlon  of  what  to  do 
and  whan  to  do  It  muat  r«at  with  the  Preal- 
dant.  For,  If  the  attempt  la  made  to  alter 
thaaa  programa  via  a  oongreaalonal  meat-ax 
cut  ot  foreign  aid  to  aoutheaat  Aala  It  runa 
the  rlak  of  not  merely  removing  the  fat  but 
of  cleaving  a  gap  which  will  lay  open  the 
ragioa.  to  maaalva  chaoa  and,  hence,  }eopar- 
dlae  the  pneent  Paolflc  atructure  of  our  na- 
ttoaal  aeeorlty. 

Am  noted  at  the  outeet,  the  baalo  stimulant 
to  UjB.  commitment  In  aoutheaat  Aala  la  not 
to  be  found  In  the  region  at  all.  Rather,  it 
ia  to  be  found  in  the  boatlllty  which  charac- 
tertaee  the  relation  with  the  Chlneae  main- 
land goTWnment  and  the  dangerous  impllca- 
tlone  of  tbat  continuing  boatlllty  to  our 
long-range  security.  So  long  as  the  boatlllty 
per^sta.  any  adjustment  of  poUcy  Involving 
a  algBlfloant  lowering  of  VS.  commitment  or 
aid  ooets,  if  It  U  attempted  at  aU  as  it  baa 
bem  attempted  m  Laoa,  U  bound  to  carry  a 
high  degree  of  unoarlaUnty.  Indeed,  the 
pMtem  of  preesure  on  UjB.  policy  for  the  past 
deoada  baa  bean  to  Increase  rather  than 
decrease  the  oomailtawnt  aad  the  aid  coata. 

It  doea  not  follow,  turmtnnr,  that  It  la  in 
the  bitareats  of  the  VBKed  Stetea  or  that  it 
enhancea  our  national  eeeurlty  to  respond  to 
this  preaanie  in  all  dreomstanoes  and  in  every 
speoUlo  attuatlcti  In  eoutbeast  Asia.  Nor 
doea  It  automatteaUy  follow  that  an  ever- 
deepening  total  involvament  of  the  UiUted 
Statea  on  the  aoutheaat  Asia  mainland  is 
the  only  way  or,  In  all  ctroamstanoea,  the 
beat  way  to  deal  with  the  implications  of  the 
Chiaaae  hostility. 

indeed.  It  Is  doubtful  tbat  It  la  the  beet 
way  If  o\ir  oonoem  for  the  multilateral  stake 
of  tree  natkma  in  southeast  Asia  reaulta  in  an 
indefinite  continuance  of  the  vast  inequities 
wttlob  fall  upon  us  In  hearing  the  burdens  of 
OttfeMde  aid.  It  U  doabtful  that  It  U  the  beat 
vmy  ta  any  aoutheast  Aslaa  nauon.  If  the 
rasponalbUlty  for  its  tndepeodent  aurvival 
■■e  to  come  to  raat  more  heavily  with  the 
muted  Statea  than  with  Indlgsnoua  leader- 
atalp  beoauae  of  the  failure  or  Inadequadea  of 
tbat  leaderahlp  In  meeting  ita  own  reaponal- 
bUltlea  to  ita  people. 

To  sun  up.  It  would  appear  to  us  that  In 
jreaant  olrcumstancea  the  intareate  of  the 
United  Statee  In  aoutheaat  Asia  are  best 
served  by  a  policy  wblcb— 

1.  ymgoea  tbe  extenalon  of  aid  programs 
In  the  uaual  pattern  into  any  country  of 
aoutheaat  Asia  in  which  they  do  not  now 


3.  Seeka  the  orderly  reduction  of  grant  aid 
of  all  kinds  In  oountnee  where  such  programs 
operate;  aad  assigns  the  functions  of  ald- 
mlealoB  dlreetora  (except  In  South  Vietnam) 
to  the  eoonomlc  counselors  of  the  embessiea 
wbarerar  this  praetloe  doee  not  now  prevail; 

S.  tadueee  a  more  equitable  contribution 
from  otbar  free  nations  to  the  costs  of  aiding 
freedom  in  aoutheaat  Asia; 

4.  laoouragas  vigorously  everywhere 
throughout  the  region  relationships  of  mu- 
tual adraataga.  particularly  in  commerce  and 
In  raltural  aad  adueatlocal  exchange; 

8.  Provtdae  vigorous  supp«t  to  tbe  Geneva 
aooam  of  XMa  and  the  eifort  of  tbe  preeent 
proTlflocial  government  to  bring  about  a 
aatMaetory  solution  in  Laoe.  a  aolutlon  ee- 
fWtahtTit  a  firm  peace  and  permitting  the 
conttnaed  reduction  of  our  deep  and  costly 
oomimtmeint  In  that  region; 


0.  Helps  to  brlJQg  about  internal  peace  in 
Vietnam  but  malnulns,  acrupulously,  our 
advisory  capacity,  recognizing  that  the  pri- 
mary responalbility  In  all  areas  Is  Vietnamese; 

7.  Measures  effectiveness  not  only  In  terms 
of  tbe  policy's  general  Impact  In  stopping 
Canununlst  aggression  In  southeast  Asia  but 
also — (a)  In  term*  of  the  social,  economic, 
and  p>olltlcal  benefits  which  the  policy  helps 
bring  to  the  ordinary  people  of  the  nations 
concerned,  and  (b)  In  terms  of  the  cost  and 
depth  of  the  U.3.  commitment  In  men  and 
money  to  maintain  that  policy. 

LxTTXK  Prom  the  Pusidknt 

OcTOBKs  16, 1962. 
Ek>n.  Mnut  Manshzu), 
VS.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Hum  Mnut:  As  you  know,  tbe  admlnletra- 
tlon  keeps  our  foreign  relations  under  con- 
tinuous review  in  an  effort  to  Insure  the 
highest  degree  of  effectiveness  of  ovir  for- 
eign policies  and  the  efficiency  of  expendl- 
turee  related  to  their  administration.  While 
we  have  a  constant  flow  of  Information 
through  executive  branch  channels.  It  is 
useful  to  have  a  review  of  these  matters 
through  congressional  eyes  from  time  to 
time. 

Might  I  prevail  upon  you,  therefore,  to 
undertake  to  visit  selected  areas  of  major 
significance  to  U.S.  policy,  prior  to  the  next 
Congress.  I  had  In  mind,  particularly. 
Berlin  and  Vietnam  and  other  nations  In  the 
southeast  Asian  region.  It  would  be  most 
helpful  if  you  were  to  travel  In  the  company 
of  several  Members  of  the  Senate  from  both 
parties  and  provide  me  with  such  observa- 
tions on  these  situations  and  our  policies  eind 
overseas  admlnletratlon  as  you  and  your 
ooUeagues  would  care  to  make. 

I  know  that  It  has  been  a  taxing  session 
for  you  and  other  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Nevertheless,  if  you  see  your  way  clear  to 
comply  with  this  request,  please  feel  free  to 
proceed  at  your  leisure  during  the  ocxnlng 
weeks.  I  should  be  happy  to  have  the  IDe- 
partments  of  State  and  Defense  assist  in 
every  appropriate  way  in  facilitating  a  Senate 
study  of  this  kind. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kjemncdt. 

ExKiBrr  2 
[Prom  Current,  November  1965] 
Making  FoaxiCN  Pouct 
(Note. — In  a  Senate  speech  on  September 
16.  Senator  J.  Wn.iiAM  PmjaioHT.  Democrat, 
of  Arkansas,  sharply  criticized  U.S.  Interven- 
tion in  the  Dominican  Republic  this  spring. 
In  the  controversy  that  followed  the  speech, 
critics  questioned  the  propriety  of  Senator 
PT7i.BaiaHT'B  attack  because  of  his  position  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Doea  senatorial  advice  and  con- 
sent any  longer  have  a  place  In  the  making 
of  foreign  policy?  Has  the  Influence  of  the 
State  Department  In  policymaking  decreased 
In  relation  to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  the  Defense  Department?) 

THE   BOLZ   or  ADVTCK  AND  DIS8KNT 

Senator  FtTLBBiOHT,  reporting  on  a  study  of 
the  Dominican  crisis  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee : 

J.  WnxiAJi  Pui.BaicHT:  "U.S.  policy  In  the 
Dominican  crisis  was  characterized  initially 
by  overtlmldlty  and  overreactlon.  Through- 
out the  whole  affair,  it  has  also  been  char- 
acterized by  a  lack  of  candor. 

"These  are  general  conclusions  I  have 
reached  from  a  ptalnstaklng  review  of  the 
salient  features  of  the  extremely  complex 
situation.  These  Judgments  are  made,  of 
course,  with  the  benefit  of  hindsight  and  In 
fairness.  It  must  be  conceded  there  were  no 
easy  choice*  available  to  the  United  Stetee 
In  the  Dominican  Republic.  Nonetbeleaa,  it 
Is  the  task  of  diplomacy  to  make  wise  de- 
cisions when  they  need  to  be  made  and  U.8. 


diplomacy  failed  to  do  so  in  the  Dominican 
crisis. 

"It  cannot  be  said  with  assurance  that 
the  United  States  could  have  changed  the 
course  of  evente  by  acting  differently.  What 
can  be  said  with  assurance  Is  that  the  United 
States  did  not  take  advantage  of  several  op- 
portunities In  which  It  might  have  changed 
the  course  of  events. 

"The  reason  appears  to  be  that,  very  close 
to  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  U.S. 
policymakers  decided  that  It  should  not  be 
allowed  to  succeed.  This  decision  seems  to 
be  to  have  been  based  on  exaggerated  esti- 
mates of  Commiuilst  Influence  in  the  rebel 
movement  and  on  distaste  for  the  return  to 
power  of  Juan  Bosch  or  of  a  government 
controlled  by  Bosch's  party,  the  PRD  (Do- 
minican Revolutionary  Party) . 

"The  essential  point  is  that  the  United 
States,  on  the  basis  of  fragmentary  evidence 
of  Communist  participation,  assumed  almoet 
from  the  beginning  that  the  revolution  was 
Communist-dominated,  or  would  certainly 
become  so.  It  apparently  never  occurred  to 
anyone  that  the  United  States  could  also  at- 
tempt to  Influence  the  course  which  the  rev- 
olution took.  We  misread  prevailing  tenden- 
cies In  Latin  America  by  overlooking  or  ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  any  reform  movement  is 
likely  to  attract  Communist  support. 

"We  thus  failed  to  perceive  that  If  we  are 
automatically  to  oppose  any  reform  move- 
ment that  Communists  adhere  to,  we  are 
likely  to  end  up  opposing  every  reform  move- 
ment, making  ourselves  the  prisoners  of 
reactionaries  who  wish  to  preserve  the  status 
quo. 

"The  principal  reason  for  the  failure  of 
American  policy  in  Santo  Domingo  was 
faulty  advice  given  to  the  President  by  his 
representatives  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
at  the  time  of  acute  crisis.  Much  of  this  ad- 
vice was  baaed  on  misjudgment  of  the  facts 
of  the  situation;  some  of  it  appears  to  have 
been  based  on  inadequate  evidence  or.  In 
some  cases,  simply  false  information.  On 
the  basis  of  the  information  and  counsel  he 
received,  the  President  covild  hardly  have 
acted  other  than  he  did;  it  is  very  difficult  to 
understand,  however,  why  so  much  unsound 
advice  was  given  him.  •   •  ••• 

The  moat  unrevolutionary  nation  on  earth? 

"It  Is  not  surprising  that  we  Americans  are 
not  drawn  toward  the  uncouth  revolution- 
aries of  tbe  non-Conununlst  left.  We  are 
not,  as  we  like  to  claim  in  Foiu^h  of  July 
speeches,  the  most  truly  revolutionary  na- 
tion on  earth;  we  are,  on  the  contrary,  much 
closer  to  being  the  most  unrevolutionary  na- 
tion on  earth.  The  movement  of  the  future 
in  Latin  America  Is  social  revolution.  The 
question  is  whether  it  is  to  be  Communist  or 
democratic  revolution  and  the  choice  which 
the  true  Latin  Americans  make  will  depend 
In  part  on  how  the  United  States  uses  Its 
great  Influence.  •  •  • 

"The  Foreign  Relations  Committee's  study 
of  the  Dominican  crisis  leads  me  to  draw 
certain  specific  conclusions  regarding  Amer- 
ican policy  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
also  suggests  some  broader  considerations 
regarding  relations  between  tbe  United 
States  and  Latin  America.  My  specific  con- 
clusions regarding  the  crisis  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo are  as  follows : 

"1.  The  United  States  intervened  forcibly 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  the  last  week 
of  April  1966,  not  to  save  American  lives,  as 
was  then  contended,  but  to  prevent  the  vic- 
tory of  a  revolutionary  movement  which 
was  Judged  to  be  Oommtmlst-domlnated. 
Tbe  decision  to  land  marines  on  April  28  was 
based  primarily  on  the  fear  of  another 
Cuba.'  •  •  • 

"2.  This  fear  was  based  on  fragmentary 
and  inadequate  evidence.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Communists  participated  in  the  Do- 
minican revolution  on  the  rebel  side,  proba* 
bly  to  a  greater  extent  after  than  before  tbe 
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landing  of  U.S.  Marines  on  April  28,  but  just 
as  It  cannot  be  proven  that  the  Communists 
would  not  have  taken  over  the  revolution, 
neither  can  It  be  proven  that  they  would 
have.  The  evidence  offered  the  committee 
iOT  assertion  that  the  rebels  were  Commu- 
nist-dominated or  certain  to  become  so  Is 
not  persuasive;  on  the  contrary,  the  evidence 
suggests  a  chaotic  situation  in  which  no  sin- 
gle faction  was  dominant  at  the  outset  and 
In  which  everybody,  Including  the  United 
States,  had  opportunities  to  Influence  the 
shape  of  the  rebellion. 

"3.  The  United  States  let  pass  Its  best  op- 
portunities to  Influence  the  course  of  evente. 
The  best  opportunities  were  on  April  25,  when 
Juan  Bosch's  party  requested  a  'U.S.  pres- 
ence,' and  on  April  27  when  the  rebels,  be- 
lieving themselves  defeated,  requested  U.S. 
mediation  for  a  negotutod  settlement. 
Both  requests  were  rejected,  in  the  first  in- 
stance for  reasons  that  are  not  entirely  clear 
but  probably  because  of  U.S.  boatll- 
lty to  the  PRD;  in  the  second  instance  be- 
cause Ambassador  (W.  Tapley)  Bennett  and 
the  U.S.  Government  anticipated  and  de- 
sired a  victory  of  the  antirebel  forces. 

"4.  U.S.  policy  toward  the  Dominican  Re- 
public shifted  markedly  to  the  right  between 
September  1963  and  April  1966.  In  1963.  the 
United  States  strongly  supported  Bosch  and 
the  PRD  as  enlightened  reformers;  in  1965, 
the  United  States  opposed  their  return  to 
power  on  the  unsubstantiated  ground  that 
a  Bosch  or  PRD  government  would  certainly, 
or  almost  certainly,  become  Communist  dom- 
inated. Thus  the  United  States  turned  its 
back  on  social  revolution  In  Santo  Domingo 
and  associated  Itself  with  a  corrupt  and 
reactionary  military  oligarchy. 

"5.  U.S.  policy  was  marred  by  a  lack  of 
candor  and  by  misinformation.  The  former 
Is  Illustrated  by  official  assertions  that  U.S. 
military  intervention  was  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  American  Uvea,  the  latter 
U  Illustrated  by  wildly  exaggerated  reports 
of  massacres  and  atrocities  by  the  rebels — 
reports  which  no  one  has  been  able  to  verify. 
It  was  officially  asserted,  for  example  (by  the 
President  in  a  news  conference  on  June  17) 
that  'some  1,500  Innocent  people  were 
murdered  and  shot,  and  their  heads  cut  off.' 
There  la  no  evidence  to  support  thU  state- 
ment. A  sober  examination  of  such  evidence 
as  Is  available  indicates  that  the  Imbert 
Junta  was  guilty  of  least  as  many  atrocities 
as  the  rebels,  and  perhaps  more. 

"6.  Responsibility  for  the  failure  of  Amer- 
ican policy  in  Santo  Domingo  lies  primarily 
with  those  who  advised  the  President.  In 
the  critical  days  between  April  25  and  April 
28  these  officials  sent  the  President  exagger- 
ated reports  of  the  danger  of  a  Communist 
takeover  in  Santo  Domingo  and  on  the  basis 
of  these,  recommended  U.S.  military  inter- 
vention. It  la  not  at  all  difficult  to  under- 
stand why,  on  the  basis  of  such  faulty  ad- 
vice, the  President  made  the  decisions  that 
be  made. 

"7.  Underlying  the  bad  advice  and  unwise 
actions  of  the  United  Statea  was  the  fear  of 
another  Cuba.  The  specter  of  a  second  Com- 
munist state  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
Its  probable  political  repercussions  within 
tbe  United  States  and  possible  effecte  on  the 
careers  of  those  who  might  be  held  re- 
«ponslble — seems  to  have  been  the  most  im- 
portant single  factor  in  distorting  the  Judg- 
ment of  otherwise  sensible  and  competent 
^n."  (Address,  U.8.  Senate,  Sept.  15. 
1965.) 

In  an  Interview  with  Chalmers  M.  Roberts, 
» staff  writer  for  the  Washington  Poet,  Sena- 
tor PtTLBaioHT  answers  his  critics  and  dls- 
<=iWM8  the  role  of  senatorial  advice  In  the 
""^ng  of  foreign  policy: 

"Question.  Senator,  you  recently  made  a 
•Peech  about  American  Intervention  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  which  produced  a  lot 
Of  criticism.  Some  said  your  timing  was  bad. 
Otte  critic  said  the  speech  was  a   personal 
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proclamation  of  a  personal  foreign  policy. 
An  editorial  called  it  a  grossly  Irresponsible 
attack  on  the  administration.  And  It  was 
reported  that  President  Johnson's  reaction 
was  that  the  speech  would  embarrass  the  fu- 
ture course  of  the  U.S.  diplomacy  In  the 
Domimcan  Republic.  Those  are  strong 
words  to  throw  at  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee.  What  do 
you  think  of  such  criticism? 

"Answer.  I  think  It's  quite  imusual  that 
anyone  should  question  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  a  Member  of  the  Senate  to  express  his 
views  about  an  Incident  of  great  Importance. 
I  have  always  assumed  that  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  has  the  responsibiUty  to  tell  the  truth 
as  he  sees  It.  I  don't  pretend  our  Judgmente 
are  infallible,  but  it  is  one  of  the  functions 
of  a  Member  of  the  Senate  to  raise  these 
questions  for  public  discussion,  and  out  of 
this  a  sound  foreign  policy  may  be  developed. 
If  I  am  wrong,  this  still  would  clarify  the 
Issues  Involved  In  this  case. 

"The  purpose  of  this  was  not  in  any  way 
to  affect  what's  happened  In  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Obviously,  it's  much  after  the 
event.  Its  real  purpose  waa  to  Influence  the 
course  of  events  In  futiu^  revolutions  that 
are  Inevitable,  I  think,  in  Latin  America,  be- 
cause it  Is  in  a  process  of  change.  When  I 
use  the  word  revolution.  I  don't  necessarily 
mean  a  violent  one,  but  changes  in  their 
social  structure,  and  I  think  the  very  basis 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  an  assimiptlon 
that  changes  in  their  social  and  economic 
structure  are  necessary — their  land  tenure, 
taxes  and  so  on  •  •  *. 

"Question.  Senator.  I  think  that  tbe  criti- 
cism runs  not  to  a  Senator  speaking  out  but 
to  you  speaking  out  because  you  are  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Perhaps  It  would  be  usefiU  to 
discuss  the  role  for  a  minute.  Some  names 
come  to  mind:  Borah,  Vandenberg,  Connally 
George,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Sr.,  all  had  great 
Influence  one  way  or  another  •  •  •. 

"Answer.  WeU,  It's  my  impression  that  the 
men  you  mention  as  my  predecessors  as 
chairman— take  Lodge,  for  example,  or 
Borah— often  spoke  out  very  vigorously  in 
dissent  to  the  current  policy  of  the  time; 
and  Vandenberg  exercised  a  great  deal  of 
influence,  certainly  much  more  than  I  or  any 
other  person  recently.  •   •   • 

"Question.  Let's  go  back  to  the  original 
question  as  to  whether  there  Is  a  special  re- 
sponsibility on  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  as  distin- 
guished from  other  Senators.  You  yourself 
said  on  becoming  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  'no  football  team  can  expect  to  win  with 
every  man  his  own  quarterback.  •  •  •  The 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  Is  available  to 
advise  the  President,  but  his  is  tbe  primary 
responsibility.'  In  effect,  you've  been 
charged  here  with  being  a  quarterback,  or 
at  least  a  Monday  morning  quarterback  Is 
that  a  fair  criticism? 

"Answer.  Well.  I  think  It's  a  fair  observa- 
tion. I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  say  it  is 
necessarily  criticism,  because  imder  the  clr- 
CTimstances  here.  I  wasn't  In  on  the  takeoff, 
so  to  speak.  I  wasn't  consulted  as  to 
whether  or  not — certelnly  with  the  back- 
ground material  and  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider It — ^whether  or  not  the  intervention 
should  teke  place. 

"Question.  Are  you  taking  the  position 
that  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  you,  or  whoever  else  may  hold 
that  Job.  is  entitled  to  speak  bis  mind  with- 
out reservation  after  the  fact  in  the  sense 
tbat  you've  described  it  here  as  long  as  he 
has  not  been  In  on  the  takeoff.  On  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  affair,  where  you  were  in  on  the  take- 
off, you  were  careful  or  considerably  less 
critical  afterward,  I  think,  because  of  that 
fact. 

"Answer.  Well,  another  difference  is  that 
in  the  Bay  of  Plg».  the  matters  continued 


after  that  to  be  very  critical,  and  as  you 
know,  a  fimher  event  took  place. 
"Question.  The  missile  crisis. 
"A.  Tes.  This  was  still  an  active  matter 
that  was  going  on.  After  it  was  done,  I 
don't  know  what  further  I  could  have  said. 
We  were  consulted  about  the  missile  crUls, 
that  is,  the  Senate  leadership.  But  there, 
again,  when  we  were  consulted,  we  were 
brought  in  about  5  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the 
warning  given  to  Khriishchev,  and  we  were 
told  what  had  been  decided.  Nothing  we 
nor  any  other  Members — the  senior  Members 
such  as  Senator  Rtrsszix  and  the  leadership 
on  both  Bides — I  don't  think  anything  they 
could  have  said  at  the  moment  would  have 
changed  the  course  at  all.  •  •  • 

"QuesUon.  Is  part  of  this  problem  the  fact 
that  the  way  foreign  policy  is  developed  In 
the  nuclear  age.  the  Senate  and  the  House 
have  less  and  less  power  and  authority?  •  •  • 
"Answer.  I  think  it's  Ineviteble,  with  the 
growing  complexity  of  our  international  re- 
lations as  influenced  by  nuclear  power,  the 
rapidity  of  communications  and  so  on,  that 
the  Chief  Executive  wlU  inevitably  play  an 
ever  increasing  power  |role].  I  don't  think 
that  this  is  a  bad  thing  as  such;  I  don't  think 
that  foreign  relatlozis  are  as  well-suited  for 
congreeelonal  action  as  domestic  matters. 

"Most  of  us  do  not  in  our  everyday  ex- 
periences have  contact  with  foreign  countries 
and  none  of  us  can  claim  to  be  real  experte 
In  this  field.  But  under  the  Constitution,  we 
are  supposed  to  advise  and  consent,  and  we 
may  frcan  time  to  time  offer  suggesUons 
out  of  our  experience  for  the  consideration 

of  the  Executive.     They  don't  nece88€ully 

In  fact  they  rarely— seem  to  take  It.  But 
what  harm  does  it  do  as  an  educational 
matter  for  the  American  people  to  discuss? 
"Question.  Senator.  I'd  like  to  go  back  to 
a  statement  you  made  In  the  Dominican 
speech,  one  that  kicked  up  considerable 
dust.  Tou  said,  'We  are  not.  as  we  like  to 
claim  In  Fourth  of  July  speeches,  the  most 
truly  revolutionary  Nation  on  earth;  we  are. 
on  the  contrary,  much  cloeer  to  being  the' 
most  unrevolutionary  NaUon  on  earth."  Are 
you  saying  that  we  are  a  status  quo  country 
in  relation  to  the  world  and  we're  not  adapt- 
ing ourselves  or  our  minds  siifllciently  to  the 
kind  of  revoluUonary  acUon  that  Is  abroad 
in  the  world? 

"Answer.  I  think  that's  right.  And  a 
country  that's  as  well  off  as  we  are  tends 
to  want  to  rely  on  established  law  and  to 
follow  conservative  principles  in  that  con- 
nection, and  we  are  that  way,  1  think. 

"Question.  What  you're  really  trying  to 
do,  then,  in  all  these  speeches,  is  to  shake 
up  the  American  mind.  Is  that  It? 

"Answer.  WeU.  I  guess,  being  an  old  pro- 
fessor. If  I  perform  any  function  at  aU  it 
Is  trying  to  make  my  colleagues  in  the  coun- 
try think  about  these  matters  In  the  hope 
that  wUer  people  than  myself  can  Improve 
our  poUcles."  (The  Washington  Poet,  Sept. 
26,   1965.) 

A  syndicated  oolumnlst  defends  the  role 
of  dissent  In  an  era  of  consensus  politics 

Marqiils  Chllds:  "The  Johnson  consensus 
is  so  powerful  that  large  areas  of  policy- 
normally  in  past  years  a  subject  for  debate- 
are  now  off  limits.  The  zeal  of  a  majority 
President,  who  by  temperament  and  convic- 
tion draws  the  line  against  dissenters,  under- 
scores  the  fears  of  a  time  of  troubles  when 
revolutionary  regimes  threaten  aU  order  and 
stability.  •  •  •  ^^ 

"A  case  in  point  Is  what  happened  to 
Chairman  J.  William  Fttlbkioht  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Wait- 
ing untU  after  a  provisional  government  had 
been  established  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. FoLiaioHT  in  a  Senate  speech  delivered 
a  carefully  reasoned  crlUclsm  of  how  the 
Dominican  crisis  had  been  bajidled.  This 
was  based  on  an  Inquiry  before  the  Forelim 
Relations  Committee  with  18  sessions  at 
which  all  the  principals  testified 
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"LmmMllAtely  tbe  full  force  ot  administra- 
tion q>ok«>m«n  bl«  and  UtUa  was  leveled 
against  him.  Tlie  yolOM  tximed  up  tilgb  did 
not  ao  much  aeek  to  r*Iut«  the  orltlclnn 
ac  to  dlacradlt  the  critic.  At  the  lowest 
laTtl.  as  represented  by  Senator  Rrrassu. 
LoMO,  of  Louisiana,  the  majority  whip,  the 
suntistkN}  was  that  U  you  didn't  believe 
Communists  w«r«  about  to  take  over  In  the 
Dominican  Bepublle  then  you  must  have 
more  sympathy  for  communism  than  you 
knew. 

"On  careful  rereading  of  the  Pulbrlght 
speech  It  Is  hard  to  discover  why  the  reac- 
tion was  as  though  It  h&d  been  an  offense 
afalBSt  majesty.  He  was  saying  that  aspects 
of  America's  policy  in  the  Domlnlran  B«- 
public  compounded  these  faults.  T^ie  ex- 
ample ot  a  Sanator  soundly  birched  for  f stilt- 
ing the  administration  raises  a  troubling 
quastlon:  Is  any  dialog  at  all  possible  on  the 
great  Issues  of  foreign  policy? 

"To  put  It  another  way :  Miist  the  power  of 
th«  KsscuUre  be  so  absolute  in  view  of  the 
threat  to  America's  security  that  critics 
thmild  ksep  sllsnt?  An  American  war  in 
▼Istnam  Is  rapidly  expanding  with  reports  of 
300,000  tro(^  to  be  committed  by  the  year's 
•nd  and  yet  scarcely  a  doubt  la  expressed 
publicly  over  the  authority  of  the  Command- 
er tn  Chief  to  direct  an  undeclared  war. 

"Qranted  the  stakes  are  aweeome  and  the 
power  of  the  Kzacutlve  great  In  conducting 
policy  with  proper  secrecy  as  In  the  India- 
Pakistan  crisis.  Oruited,  too,  that  nothing 
suooeeds  like  the  Johnson  successes.  Nev- 
urthslssa.  the  domination  of  the  majority  Is 
so  all-encompassing  that  a  fundamental  dis- 
tortion of  the  American  system  seems  for  the 
time  being  at  least  to  have  resulted. 

"More  than  a  century  ago  Alexis  de  Tooque- 
▼lUe,  one  of  the  most  searching  and  at  the 
same  time  sympathetic  foreign  critics,  wrote 
In  his  "Democracy  In  America'  of  the  danger 
of  the  'tyrumy  of  the  majority.'  Of  the  tyr- 
anny this  French  aristocrat  considered  the 
main  evil  of  democratlo  Institutions  he 
wrote:  The  smallest  reproach  Irritates  Its 
sensibility  and  the  slightest  joke  that  has 
any  foundation  In  truth  renders  it  Indignant; 
from  the  forms  of  its  language  up  to  the  solid 
▼Irtuss  of  Its  character,  everything  must  be 
iftade  the  subject  at  encomium.  No  writer, 
whatever  be  his  eminence,  can  escape  paying 
this  tribute  of  adulation  to  his  feUow  dtl- 


"De  TooquevUle  was  writing  of  the  majority 
Itself  but  his  words  today  might  be  applied 
to  the  master  of  the  majority.  'I  know  of 
no  oountry,'  ds  TocquevUle  wrote.  In  which 
there  la  so  UttU  Independence  of  mind  and 
real  freedom  of  dlaouaslon  as  in  America. 
Profoond  changes  have  occurred  since  democ- 
racy In  Amwlea  first  appeared  and  yet  it  may 
be  asked  whether  recognition  of  the  right  of 
dlase&t  has  gained  substantially  in  practice 
as  well  as  In  theory.' 

"Senator  Pui.BiiaHT  discovered  In  1057 
what  It  meant  to  go  against  the  majority. 
Be  oppoeed  the  Bsenhower-Dulles  doctrine 
embodied  in  a  resolution  giving  the  Presi- 
dent power  to  use  the  Armed  Porcee  of  the 
United  States  as  he  deems  necessary'  In  the 
Middle  Bast  and  to  spend  taoo  mllUon  as  he 
saw  fit  without  oongreeslonal  restrictions. 
The  Senate  majority  leader  then  was  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson.  He  urged  Pttlssioht  to  back 
Bsenhower  as  he  MmselT  had. 

"Johnson  has  triple-starred  consensus  In 
the  political  lezloon.  But,  defined  as  tyr- 
anny at  the  majority,'  consensus  has  another 
look."  (St.  LouU  Poat-Dlspatch.  Sept.  27, 
19W.) 


or    TKM    STATS    DBPASTiaDrr 

Has  the  Impact  of  the  State  Department 
an  fomgn  policy  decreased  as  a  result  of  the 
dominance  of  military  considerations  In  n.S. 
poUeymaktng  bodlMt  lir.  Tait  Is  a  former 
Tsstaich  specUllst  In  the  State  Department. 


Charles  W.  Tait:  "In  the  first  half  of  1966 
three  events  gave  evidence  of  a  d&ngerous 
new  turn  In  American  foreign  policy:  The 
dropping  of  Belgian  paratroopers  on  Stanley- 
ville, combined  with  support  of  the  white 
South  African  mercenaries;  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  and  commitment  of  American 
ground  troopw  to  South  Vietnam  In  large 
numbers;  and  the  unilateral  military  Inva- 
sion of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

"Common  to  all  three  moves  Is  an  open 
reliance  on  military  force.  It  Is  no  longer  a 
simple  queetlon  of  whether  military  men  are 
making  decisions  that  they  are  not  qualified 
to  make — and  are  supposedly  forbidden  to 
make  under  our  tradition  of  government. 
They  are  making  such  decisions  because  our 
foreign  policy  Is  In  the  hands  of  civUians 
who  are  unable  to  view  the  world  In  other 
than  military  terms,  because  the  military's 
overconfldence  In  solutions  by  force  of  arms 
and  Its  restless  Impatience  with  less  direct 
methods  have  Infected  civilian  policymakers. 
And  this  has  happened  because  the  President, 
the  Congress  and  much  of  the  press  have  ac- 
cepted the  dangerously  oversimplified  view 
that  America's  foreign  policy  problems  are 
military,  to  be  decided  by  military  meana, 
and  at  times  and  places  of  America's  chooe- 
Ing.  •  •  •  " 

The  heritage  of  uxtrtime  victory 
"How  has  the  military  view  of  foreign 
affairs  come  to  dominate  the  American  mind? 
Our  high  command  won  a  great  victory  in 
World  War  n,  and  won  for  ItaeU  great  power 
and  prestige  as  a  consequence.  Out  of  that 
war  came  vast  new  problems  and  reeponslbil- 
Itles.  and  the  military  leaders  seemed  the 
only  ones  capable  of  handling  them  succese- 
fiUly.  So  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  was  en- 
trxisted  with  the  important  mission  to  China 
and  later  became  Secretary  of  State. 

"But  the  military  also  controlled  the  two 
defeated  and  occupied  enemy  powers,  Ger- 
many and  Japan.  In  the  chaotic  postwar 
years,  In  the  developing  cold  war,  this  meant 
a  military  control  of  policy  In  both  Asia  and 
Europe.  The  creation  of  NATO  and  the  re- 
arming of  Weet«n  Germany  as  a  f  ull-fiedged 
military  partner  have  given  a  permanent 
military  cast  to  American  policy  in  Europe. 
In  the  Par  East,  Communist  victory  in  China, 
followed  almost  at  once  by  the  Invasion  of 
South  Korea,  led  to  a  permanent  militariza- 
tion of  U.S.  policy  in  that  area  as  well. 

"In  the  absence  of  any  other  view,  a  mili- 
tary InterpreUtlon  of  foreign  affairs  was  In- 
evitable, and  led  to  the  permanent  ascend- 
ancy within  the  counsels  of  goverimient  of 
military  men.  The  aim  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
has  become  the  formation  of  military  alli- 
ances, the  establishment  of  military  bases, 
the  development  of  milltary-ald  programs — ' 
even  In  areas  such  as  Latin  America,  remote 
from  Communist  military  threats.  As  the 
war -damaged  economies  of  Europe  and  Asia 
recovered,  foreign  economic  aid  became  for- 
eign military  aid.  and  the  export  of  American 
military  equipment  Is  now  a  principal  activity 
of  the  Pentagon.  Military  staffs  have  become 
a  prominent  part  of  every  diplomatic  mission 
and  often  overshadow  all  other  diplomatic 
functions.  •  •  • 

"Yet  it  Is  not  right  to  talk  loosely  of  mUl- 
tary  control  of  foreign  policy.  Soldiers  have 
not  seized  power — they  have  done  what  they 
have  been  asked  to  do  by  their  civilian  supe- 
riors. It  Is  not  their  fault  If  their  way  of 
looking  at  things,  their  way  of  solving  prob- 
lems, has  been  taken  over  as  national 
policy.'  •  •  " 

The  present  basis  of  policy 

"UcOeorge  Bundy,  the  President's  principal 
adviser  on  national  secixrity  affairs,  spoke  to 
the  Harvard  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  last 
June  on  the  four  basic  elements  this  Nation 
must  consider  In  its  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  They  we-e.  In  his  view:  VJ&. 
military  power  as  the  key  to  peace:  limited 
use  of  the  United  Nations;  foreign  aid;  and 


the  threat  of  communism.  Mr.  Bundy's  list 
Is  an  accurate  summary  of  what  the  ad- 
ministration sees  as  the  true  situation,  with 
military  power  in  first  place.  Conspicuously 
absent  from  his  list  of  realities  are  the  na- 
tionalism, antlcolonlallsm,  and  social  revolu- 
tion which  are  convulsing  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  •  •  • 

"The  President  himself  has  indicated  In 
his  many  public  statements  on  Vietnam  and 
Santo  Domingo  that  he  has  adopted  the  view 
of  reality  that  sees  only  a  vast  Communist 
conspiracy  and  armed  aggression  that  must 
be  halted  by  superior  military  power,  or 
bought  off  by  vague  promises  of  economic 
aid.  •  •  • 

"Perhaps  none  of  this  would  have  hap- 
pened so  easily  If  we  had  had  all  these  years 
a  vigorous  and  effective  State  Department 
with  a  decisive  voice  In  the  formation  of 
American  foreign  policy.  •  •  •  It  was  the 
unexpected  victory  of  the  Communist  revo- 
lution In  China,  coming  at  a  time  when  the 
United  States  was  most  apprehensive  about 
the  dangers  of  internal  Communist  subver- 
sion, which  struck  the  first  blow  at  the  pro- 
fessionals of  the  Department  and  Foreign 
Service.  The  campaign  against  the  Depart- 
ment was  carried  on  by  Senator  Joeeph  Mc- 
Carthy, but  It  was  aided  and  abetted  by  the 
new  Republican  Secretary  of  State  who  took 
office  In  January  1953.  John  Foster  Dulles 
not  only  failed  to  shield  his  Department  from 
attack,  he  gave  the  attackers  key  positions 
In  the  Department.   •   •   •■' 

The  rise  of  the  CIA 

"The  eclipse  of  the  State  Department  has 
been  accompanied  by  the  rise  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  (CIA)  to  a  decisive  posi- 
tion of  power  In  the  formation  of  American 
foreign  policy.  This  Inscrutable  agency  had 
its  origin  In  the  wartime  Intelligence  and 
secret-operation  organization  of  the  OSS  (Of- 
fice of  Strategic  Services),  and  It  has  never 
lost  its  semlmllltary  character,  Its  close  links 
with  the  Pentagon,  Its  access  to  unlimited 
funds,  and  Its  freedom  from  congressional 
scrutiny  and  control.  Designed  originally 
as  a  central  clearinghouse  for  Intelligence 
and  as  the  agency  responsible  for  operating 
spy  networks  overseas,  the  CIA  has  grown  to 
monstrous  proportions.  It  Is  the  agency 
whose  views  seem  to  carry  most  weight  with 
the  administration's  policymakers,  and  It 
conducts  Its  own  foreign  policy  through  its 
clandestine  operations  on  all  continents.  It 
commands  an  Impressive  technical  apparatus, 
and  can  grind  out  at  short  order  Imposing 
Intelligence  reports  on  any  subject,  however 
abstruse,  on  any  country,  however  remote. 
Like  McNamara'B  Pentagon,  It  sports  that 
Indefinable  air  of  the  go-ahead,  no-nonsense, 
20th-century  corporation  which  can  deliver 
reliable  technical  data  in  the  shortest  of 
time  to  busy  executives  who  themselves  must 
make  snap  technical  decisions.  The  CIA  has 
never  been  able  to  transcend  its  military  and 
conspiratorial  origins,  either  In  Its  view 
of  reality  as  a  whole,  or  In  Its  estimate  of 
concrete  situations.  •  •   •" 

Can  Congress  reverse  the  trerid? 
"Plnally,  much  of  the  blame  for  the  per- 
manent ascendancy  of  the  mlUtary  point 
of  view  In  our  world  relationships  must  be 
laid  to  Congress  and  the  national  press.  Few 
Congressman  have  lived  outside  the  United 
States  for  any  length  of  time.  Because  at 
this  Isolation  and  the  limited  vision  that  goes 
with  it,  few  legislators  arrive  In  Washington 
with  any  background  knowledge  of  foreign 
affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  most  Congress- 
men have  spent  some  part  of  their  lives  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  a  very  considerable 
number  keep  up  Active  Reserve  commissions. 
This  means  at  the  very  least  that  the  mili- 
tary enjoy  an  understanding  of  and  receptiv- 
ity toward  their  point  of  view.  And  often  it 
means  active  support  in  Congress  for  the 
military  posltldn  and  a  readiness  to  accept 
all-out  military  demands  which  have  been 
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rejected  even  by  the  civilian  secretaries  of 
the  various  military  departments.  •    •   • 

"What  can  be  done  to  bring  sanity  back 
into  our  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  to  pre- 
vent the  steady  escalation  toward  a  nuclear 
war  with  China,  and  i>os8lbly  with  Bxissia 
as  weU?  Even  though  Congress  dutifully 
endorsed  the  administration's  actions  In 
Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Issued  a  blank  check  for  further  such  ac- 
tions, there  are  signs  of  unrest  among  re- 
sponsible congressional  leaders,  especially  In 
the  Senate.   •   •    • 

"But  congressional  action  must  go  much 
further  In  the  direction  of  open  opposition. 
The  crisis  demands  It,  and  the  opportunity 
now  exists  because  the  present  Congress  con- 
tains enough  new  men  In  both  Houses  who 
have  broken  free,  at  least  In  part,  from  the 
stereotyped  military  thinking  of  their  im- 
mediate predecessors.  Only  oi>en,  deter- 
mined opposition  In  Congress  will  force  the 
President  and  his  administration  to  face  the 
facts  of  the  external  world. 

"Maybe  the  moment  Is  also  at  hand  to 
attempt  to  reconstruct  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  Foreign  Service  Into  the  profes- 
sionally competent  and  effective  body  that 
this  country  needs  If  It  Is  to  play  Its  respon- 
sible pjirt  In  the  world.  This  means  an  end 
to  the  tise  of  ambassadorial  posts  as  polit- 
ical payoffs,  and  to  the  spirit  of  dilettant- 
ism that  underlies  It.  But  It  means  also  a 
recovery  of  respect  for  professional  diplo- 
macy. It  means  a  readiness  to  seek  patiently 
after  peace  and  stability,  to  take  the  long- 
term  view  (which  implies  taking  the  past 
seriously) ,  and  a  willingness  to  grasp  the 
powerful  historical  forces  which  are  chang- 
ing the  face  of  the  earth  and  our  place 
on  it. 

"Perhaps  such  reform  will  occur  only  when 
a  sizable  portion  of  the  American  people  are 
converted  to  reality  In  foreign  affairs,  when 
they  are  willing  to  drop  their  fear  of  revolu- 
tion and  communism,  their  misplaced  faith 
in  military  solutions  and  pious  oratory  at 
the  U.N.  This  would  mean  listening  to  some- 
one like  George  Kennan,  even  to  General 
de  Gaulle,  to  say  nothing  of  Romulo  Betan- 
court  and  Jomo  Kenyatta."  ("Whatever 
Happened  to  the  State  Department?"  the 
Nation,  Sept.  13,  1965.) 

The  editor  of  Worldvlew,  a  Journal  of  re- 
ligion and  International  affairs,  on  the  role 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  in  UjS. 
foreign  policy. 

James  Finn:  "American  citizens  are  dis- 
covering that  education  in  International  af- 
fairs Is  like  education  generally — It  is  a  de- 
sirable and  sometimes  exhilarating  process, 
but  it  can  also  be  painful.  •  •  •  This  edu- 
cation •  •  •  reminds  us  that  we  are  far 
from  living  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds, 
and  forces  an  acceptance,  however  reluctant, 
that  all  nations  including  our  own  engage 
deliberately  and  professionally  in  some  very 
unsavory  affairs. 

"A  good  example,  if  not  the  most  signifi- 
cant. Is  provided  by  the  activities  of  the 
American  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  •   •   • 

"The  role  of  the  CIA  In  the  1953  coup 
against  Mossadegh  In  Iran,  the  1954  assault 
against  the  Arbenz  government  of  Guate- 
mala, the  1958  revolt  against  Sukarno  in  In- 
donesia— the  role  of  the  CIA  In  these  and 
other  serious  affairs  did  little  to  stir  the  gen- 
eral American  public:.  For  many  American 
citizens  the  first  real  awareness  of  what  falls 
under  the  purview  of  an  lntelllg;ence  gather- 
ing agency  came  from  the  flap  over  the  U-2. 

"Did  the  United  States  really  send  secret 
flights  over  the  territory  of  a  state  with 
which  It  was  not  at  war?  Our  Initial,  auto- 
matic denial  was  quickly  countered  by  the 
Russians  who  displayed  proof  for  their  as- 
sertion that  Indeed  we  did  and  they  didn't 
like  It.  And  then  President  Elsenhower,  in 
an  act  unprecedented  for  a  head  of  state, 
claimed  knowledge  of  and  responsibility  for 
the  flights.    The  Innocents  who  were  shocked 


by  this  were  condescended  to  or  simply  dis- 
missed by  those  who  had  long  accepted  as 
necessary  the  activities  of  the  CIA.  But 
these  Innocents  comprised  a  good  part  of  the 
Nation  and  for  them  it  was  a  painful  step 
In  their  political  education. 

"The  next  celebrated  expose  of  the  CIA 
resulted  from  the  debacle  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 
This  was  a  failure  of  such  grand  proportions 
that  It  taught  the  President  as  well  as  the 
citizenry  something  about  the  CIA.  Our  re- 
cent unsatisfactory  Intervention  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic  indicates  that  there  is 
something  yet  to  be  learned. 

"The  American  public  has,  then,  under- 
gone a  gradual  education  In  the  extent  and 
purpose  of  covert  intelligence  agencies  and 
was  not  wholly  surprised  when  the  now  rec- 
ognized ritual  was  played  out  with  Singa- 
pore's Prime  Minister,  Lee  Kuan  Yew:  Mr. 
Lee  charged  that  the  CIA  had  attempted  to 
buy  state  secrets  In  Singapore  some  years 
ago,  that  the  agent  had  been  arrested  and 
that  the  CIA  had  attempted  to  buy  Mr. 
Lee's  silence  with  a  bribe;  the  State  Depart- 
ment Immediately  denied  the  charge;  the 
Prime  Minister  released  a  letter,  dated  April 
16,  1961,  from  Dean  Rusk  apologizing  for 
'Improper  activities'  of  U.S.  officials  In  Singa- 
pore: the  State  Department  then  admitted 
the  incident,  explaining  that  the  earlier  de- 
nial had  come  from  an  official  unacquainted 
with  the  Incident.  There  was  In  all  this  an 
Implication  that  the  CIA  had  misled  the 
State  Department  when  It  had  attempted  to 
check  back  on  the  Incident. 

"Mr.  Lee's  disclosures  and  his  fulmlnations 
have  subsequently  been  dismissed  as  tuilm- 
portant  and  have  been  attributed  to  Irrita- 
tion at  an  Imagined  personal  slight  or  as  an 
attempt  to  show  Singapore  as  a  clearly  Inde- 
pendent cotmtry.  But  they  remain  impor- 
tant for  what  they  tell  us  about  the  CIA 
and  its  relation  to  official,  declared  policies 
of  our  Government. 

"Any  country — certainly  one  as  {wwerful 
as  the  United  States — can  readily  admit  and 
absorb  the  damage  Inflicted  by  several  such 
diacloeures.  But  a  series  of  them  does  dam- 
age that  may  not  easily  be  repaired.  Future 
denials  of  U.S.  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
any  particular  state  will  carry  less  weight 
not  only  in  the  other  countries  but  here  at 
home.  Statements  from  our  State  Depart- 
ment win  be  received  with  a  degree  of  skep- 
ticism. The  real  accomplishments  of  our  in- 
telligence agencies  will  be  offset  by  the 
equally  real  harm  that  Is  done  to  our  man- 
agement of  foreign  affairs.  And  the  exist- 
ent worry  that  the  CIA  not  only  carries  out 
policy  directives  but  does  on  occasion  suggest 
and  make  policy  will  Increase."  ("The  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency:  An  Instrument  of 
Political  Education,"  Worldvlew,  September 
1966.) 

THI    OSES    or    HISTORY 

Are  the  recently  published  Instant  his- 
tories by  former  aids  of  President  Kennedy 
gossip  or  legitimate  historical  documents 
which  contain  Important  lessons  In  the  mak- 
ing of  foreign  policy?  Mr.  Kempton  is  the 
American  correspondent  for  the  Spectator 
(London). 

Murray  Kempton:  "Schleslnger  and  Soren- 
sen,  alone  among  the  late  President's  near 
associates,  have  In  their  sorrow  withdrawn 
with  him  from  Eictive  public  affairs  and 
alone  are  In  the  position  to  look  back  and 
write  as  though  they  are  very  old  and  only 
the  past  is  of  weight  to  them.  Being  young 
and  activist  by  nattue,  they  will  engage  life 
again,  but,  for  the  moment,  they  are  able 
to  speak  without  hostages  to  the  present. 
And  what  Schleslnger  has  already  had  to 
tell  us  about  President  Kennedy's  experi- 
ences had  not  merely  the  fascination  which 
is  gossip's  natural  attendant  but  consider- 
able historical  and  topical  usefulness  as  well. 
What  Sorensen  had  set  out  to  say  was  both 
duller  and  ever  more  useful.  The  national 
awareness  will  be  very  badly  served  Indeed 


If  notions  of  decoriui  should  distract 
Schleslnger's  r«aderB  or  Inhibit  Sorensen's 
pen.  •    •    • 

"One  misfortune  (of  the  furor  that  has 
arisen  over  these  memoirs)  is  that  Schles- 
lnger's point  has  already  been  missed  and 
that  Sorensen's  is  in  great  danger  of  going 
unnoticed  entirely.  In  Schleslnger's  case,  the 
fascination  of  gossip  has  diverted  the  pub- 
lic attention  from  the  substantial  and  pres- 
ent problem  which  had  brought  President 
Kennedy  to  talk  with  at  least  occasional  dis- 
satisfaction about  his  State  Department. 
That  problem  is  best  defined  In  a  para- 
graph from  Sorensen's  (recent  book)  : 

"  'As  President,  unfortunately,  his  effort 
to  keep  our  own  military  role  in  Vietnam 
from  overshadowing  our  own  political  ob- 
jectives was  handicapped  by  the  State  De- 
partment's inability  to  compete  with  the 
Pentagon.  The  task  force  report  in  the 
spring  of  1961,  for  example,  had  focused  al- 
most entirely  on  military  planning.  A  6- 
year  economic  plan,  "a  long-range  plan  for 
the  economic  development  of  southeast  Asia 
on  a  regional  basis,"  a  diplomatic  appeal  to 
the  United  Nations,  and  other  miscellaneous 
Ideas,  were  somewhat  vaguely  and  loosely 
thrown  In  to  please  the  President.' 

"There  is  a  very  real  danger,  when  any  na- 
tion reaches  a  truly  Roman  authority  in  the 
world,  that  its  soldiers  will  outweigh  Its 
diplomats.  The  results  of  that  Imbalance 
weighed  heavily  upon  President  Kennedy  as 
they  did  upon  President  Elsenhower  and  do 
upon  President  Johnson.  President  Ken- 
nedy, as  an  Instance,  agreed  to  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
Invasion  of  Cuba  because  It  was  presented  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  accepted  by  the 
State  Department.  Afterward,  Mr.  Kennedy 
said  that  'the  advice  of  every  member  of  the 
executive  branch  brought  in  to  advise  was 
unanimous — and  the  advice  was  wrong.'  In 
1963  the  Vice  President,  the  Secretaries  of 
Defense  and  State,  and  Special  Ambassador 
to  Vietnam  Maxwell  Taylor  unanimously  rec- 
ommended that  more  American  troops  be 
sent  to  Vietnam.  President  Kennedy  over- 
ruled them.  In  1962,  during  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis,  a  majority  of  the  President's  ad- 
visers seem  to  have  supported  an  air  strike 
against  Cuba.  The  President  decided  on  a 
sea  blockade. 

"There  is  Uttle  use  arguing  •  •  •  whether 
the  advice  in  these  three  cases  was  good  or 
bad.  The  point  is  that,  most  of  the  time,  It 
was  unanimous  and  on  the  side  of  drastic  ac- 
tion. The  decision  to  do  less  than  the  most 
drastic  thing  depended  •  •  •  on  the  good 
sense  of  the  President  alone. 

"Read  with  that  dreadful  experience  In 
mind,  both  Schleslnger's  and  Sorensen's  rec- 
ollections produce  an  unexpected  sympathy 
for  President  Johnson  and  the  beginning  of 
appreciation  of  his  troubles.  Our  Dominican 
adventure  is  now  generally  luaderetood  to 
have  been  his  worst  blunder;  yet  these 
memoirs  give  us  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  urged  upon  him  by  'every  member  of 
the  executive  branch  who  was  brought  in  to 
advise."  Mr.  Johnson  had  every  excuse  for 
taking  that  advice  the  first  time:  he  would 
have  very  little  excuse  for  making  that  mis- 
take again,  and.  for  all  of  this  rummer,  he 
has  shown  encouraging  signs  that  he  will  not. 

"We  are  told,  as  an  instance,  that  at  one 
July  Cabinet  meeting  he  told  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  that  he  was  expected  to  keep 
us  m  the  Vietnam  war  and  told  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  that  he  was  expected  to  get  us 
out  of  it.  Nothing  could.  In  a  delicate  mo- 
ment, more  precisely  define  the  two  respon- 
sibilities: and.  If  President  Kennedy  was  com- 
plaining that  the  diplomat  had  yielded  his 
responsibility  to  the  soldier,  a  record  of  that 
complaint  is  not  gossip  but  the  definition  of 
a  real  and  terrible  problem  and  the  trans- 
mission of  a  public  experience  which  Is  an 
Important  piece  of  the  national  property. 

"To  say  otherwise  Is  to  accept  as  an  Inevi- 
table misfortune  to  the  Nation  and  the  world 
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tba  oomUtlon  that  eTory  Amolcan  PrMldent, 
cut  off  from  tba  Umods  only  hi*  prvdeceaaon 
can  tweb,  miut  laam  bis  job  only  from  bla 
own  ezpnlenoa  of  aerloua  and  perhspi  acme 
day  cataatropblc  mistakes."  ("Mr.  Schles- 
Incer's  liMson,"  Spttctator  (London),  Sept. 
8,  IMS.) 

Following  Senator  Pulbsiort'b  speech, 
President  Johnson  was  asked  bow  be  now  felt 
about  the  Dominican  Intervention: 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson:  "I  would  do  It  all  over 
agalia.  only  we'd  have  done  It  earlier  and 
tougher."    (Time,  Sept.  84.  1968.) 

EzKiBrr  9 
[From  the  Saturday  Review.  Dec.  18,  1065] 
Tbx  Pmoblmm  or  Dibsxnt 
(By  Henry  Steele  Conunsger) 
It  Is  barvly  2  months  now  since  Pope 
Paul  VI  made  his  historic  plea  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  and  to  the  peoples  of  the  world 
for  an  end  to  war  and  a  restcnratlon  of 
brotherhood.  "No  more  war.  War  never 
agatn."  he  said,  and  the  whole  nation  ap- 
plauded his  noble  plea.  But  when  young 
m«n  and  W(»nen  from  our  colleges  and  tinl- 
varslttes  take  the  papal  plea  In  good  faith, 
and  demonstrate  sgalnst  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, they  are  overwhelmed  with  a  torrent 
of  reerlmlnatlon  and  obloquy  that  Is  al- 
most bystarleal.  Even  students  catch  the 
mnfgton.  "We're  sick  and  tired  of  pMce- 
nlks"  BhrMk  the  students  of  the  OathoUo 
ManhatUn  OoUege.  Are  they  sick  and  tired 
of  Pope  Paul,  who  said,  "It  U  peace  that 
must  gulds  the  destinies  of  mankind"? 

Surely  It  Is  Ume  to  bring  a  Uttle  clsrlty 
and  eommonaenss  to  the  discussion  of  this 
matter  of  studsnt  proteets  and  demonstra- 
tloos. 

nrst,  ss  Attorney  General  Kataenbach  has 
reminded   us.    thsre   Is   no   question  about 
the  right  of  students,  or  of  others,  to  agitate, 
to  dsmonstrats,  to  protest,  in  any  nonviolent 
manner,  against  policies  they  consider  mis- 
guided.   That  Is,  after  aU,  not  only  a  right 
but  a  neoasstty  If  cor  democracy  is  to  func- 
tlon.    People  who  ought  to  kiMw  better  have 
loosely  Identtfled  agitation  with  "treason." 
Treason  Is  the  one  erlme  defined  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  Senator  would  do  well  to 
read  that  document  before  he  flings  loose 
ctoarvas  of  treason   about.     Students  have 
tbe  aame  right  to  agitate  and  demonstrate 
against  what  tbsy  think  unsound  policies — 
•van  military  policies— as  have  businessmen 
to  sgltate  ai^dnst  tbe  TVA  or  doctors  against 
Ifsdleare.     When,  baek  in  New  Deal  days, 
distinguished  lawyers  publicly  advised  cor- 
porations to  disregard  the  Wagner  Act  and 
the  Social  Security  Act  on  the  gro\ind  that 
they   were   unconstitutional,    when   distin- 
guished medical  men  caUed  for  the  sabotage 
of  Medicare,  no  one  caUed   them  traitors. 
Buslnessmsn   and  doctors  and  lawyers,   to 
be  sure,  funnel  their  protests  through  re- 
spectable   organisations    like    chambers    of 
commerce,  or  the  American  Itfedlcal  Associa- 
tion, or  tbe  American,  and  State,  bar  asso- 
cUUons,  or  resort  to  well-paid  lobbyUU  to 
express  thslr  discontent;  students  have  no 
aucb  effective   organisations   nor   can   they 
support   lobbying.      To   penalize    them    for 
thslr  weakness  and  their  poverty  is  to  repeat 
the  error  of  the  Cleveland   administration 
In  arresting  Coxey's   army   for  walking  on 
tbe  grass,  or  of  the  Hoover  administration 
in  sending  soldiers   to  destroy  the   pitiful 
bonus  army.    The  rich  and  respectable  have 
always  bad  their  ways  of  making  their  dls- 
contant  beard;  the  poor  and  the  unorganlaed 
must  resort  to  protests  and   marches  and 
demonstrations.   Such  methods  have  not  cus- 
tomarily been   considered   un-American. 

Second,  we  are  not  yet  legally  at  war  with 
Vietnam,  though  what  Is  going  on  there 
has.  to  be  sore,  tbs  character  of  war.  Nor 
are  we  acttag  in  Vietnam  under  the  author- 
ity or  tb*  atiapioes  of  the  United  Nations,  as 
we  did  in  tbe  Korean  crlals.  We  are  in  Viet- 
nam as  a  result  of  executive  decUlon  and 


executive  action,  and  It  Is  not  yet  traitorous 
or  unpatriotic  to  criticize  executive  action. 
Insofar  as  they  were  conaulted  on  the  mat- 
ter, the  American  people  voted,  in  1964,  for 
the  candidate  who  appeared  to  promise  them 
peace  In  Vietnam,  and  against  the  candidate 
who  advocated  war.  It  waa  not  thought  un- 
patriotic for  President  Johnson  to  demon- 
srtrate  against  war  In  Vietnam  In  1964,  what 
has  changed  In  the  past  year  la  not  the  law 
or  the  principle,  but  Presidential  policy,  and 
It  la  not  unpatriotic  to  fall  to  change  when 
the  President  changes  hie  policy. 

But,  It  Is  said,  whatever  the  legal  situation, 
war  Is  a  fact.     We  do  have  165,000  men  In 
Vietnam:  we  do  send  our  bombers  out  every 
day  to  rain  destruction  on  our  enemies  there. 
The  time  for  discussion,  therefore,  has  passed; 
we  must  close  ranks  behind  our  Government. 
What  Is  the  principle  behind  this  line  of 
reasoning?     What  but  that  It  la  right  and 
proper  to  protest  an  error — or  what  seemed 
even  to  President  Johnson  to  be  an  error, 
as  long  as  it  waa  a  modest  one.  but  that  It 
Is  unpatriotic  to  protest  an  error  when  It  Is 
Immense.     If  this  Is  sound  logic,  the  moral* 
for  men  In  high  position  la  clear.     If  any 
policy  upon  which  you  are  embarked  excites 
criticism,  expand   it,   enlarge   it,    pledge   all 
of  your  resources  to  It;   then  criticism  will 
be  unpatriotic  and  critics  will  be  sUenced. 
A  UtUe  error  Is  fair  game  for  critics,  but  a 
gigantic  error,  an  error  that  might  plunge 
us  Into  a  world  war,  is  exempt  from  criticism. 
Third,  there  is  the  now-popular  argument 
that  whatever  the  logic  of  protests,  they  are 
Intolerable  because  they  might  give  comfort 
to  the  enemy.     Whatever  may  be  said  for 
the  sentiment  behind  this  argument.  It  can 
be  said  with  certainty  that  it  runs  counter 
not  only  to  logic  but  to  history  and  tradition 
as  well.     When  George  ni  resolved  on  war 
against    the    rebellious    Colonies.    19    Lords 
signed   a  solemn    protest   against  the  war; 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Army,  Lord 
Jeffery    Amherst,     refused    to    serve;     the 
highest  commanding  naval  officer.  Admiral 
Keppel.    refused    to    serve;    Lt.    Gen.    Fred- 
erick   Cavendish    resigned    his    commlaslon. 
We  do  not  think  poorly  of  them  today  for 
refusing  to  fight  In  what  they  thought  an 
unjust  war.  and  Amherst  College  la  not  about 
to  change  its  name  to  Lord  North. 

Nor  do  we  think  poorly  of  preachers  and 
men  of  letters  who  denounced  the  war  with 
Mexico  ss  unjust  and  covmseled  civil  dis- 
obedience. President  Polk,  who  at  the  last 
minute  found  a  dubious  Justification  for 
the  war.  Is  remembered,  a  cent\iry  later,  as 
"Polk  the  Mendacious"  while  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  called  upon  him  to  Indicate 
the  "spot"  where  American  blood  had  been 
shed,  doee  not  suffer  In  our  esteem  for  his 
contumaclouanesa.  Henry  David  Thoreau, 
who  went  to  Jail  rather  than  pay  taxes  to 
support  a  war  he  thought  iniquitous.  Ls  one 
of  the  glories  of  our  literature  and  his  eesay 
celebrating  civil  disobedience  Is  read  to  every 
high  school  and  coUege  In  the  land.  Jamss 
Russell  Lowell  wrote  of  the  warmongers  In 
hi*  day  (it  is  Hosea  Blglow  who  la  speaking) : 

"They  may  talk  o"  freedom's  array. 
Tell  they're  pupple  in  the  face; 
It's  a  gran'  great  cemetery 
Fer  the  barthrlghts  of  our  race." 
And  he  charged  that — 

"Kz  fer  war.  I  call  it  murder; 

There  you  hev  it  plam  and  flat; 
I  don't  want  to  go  no  furder 
Then  my  teetyment  for  that." 

And  he  concluded  with  words  that  are  as 
apt  today  as  they  were  In  1846 : 

"Call  me  coward,  call  me  traitor. 
Jest  ea  suits  your  mean  idees; 
Here  I  stand  a  tyrant-hater 
An'  tbe  friend  o'  Qod  an'  peace." 

A  grateful  Oovetnment  later  sent  Lowell 
as  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  And 
while   the   war   was   on,   Lincoln's   favorite 
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clergyman,  Theodore  Parker,  denoxmced  It 
from  the  most  eloquent  pulpit  In  America, 
Sunday  after  Sunday.  He  Is  remembered 
today  as  the  great  American  preacher. 

In  189ff  we  fought  a  war  that  has  In- 
teresting parallels  with  that  which  we  are 
fighting  today — a  war  which  we  now  have 
almost  wholly  forgotten,  perhaps  for  rea- 
sons that  psychologists  can  understand  bet- 
ter than  politicians.  That  was  the  war  to 
put  down  the  FUipino  "Insurrection."  For 
the  Filipinos — like  the  Cubans — thought 
that  they  were  to  be  liberated,  but  Admiral 
Dewey  cabled  that  the  FUlplno  RepubUc 
represented  only  a  fraction  of  the  Filipino 
people  and  that  Independence  was  not  to  be 
thought  of,  and  the  United  States  threw 
her  mUltary  might  Into  the  task  of  defeat- 
ing what  they  called  an  Insurrection.  Soon 
the  presses  were  filled  vrtth  stories  of  con- 
centratlon  camps  and  tortures;  soon  Ameri- 
can soldiers  were  singing — 

"Damn,  damn,  damn  the  Filipinos 
Slant-eye'd  Kaklack  Ladrones 
And  beneath  the  starry  flag 
Civilize  them  with  a  Krag 
And  rerturn  us  to  our  own  beloved  homes." 

The  Filipino  war  excited  a  wave  of  out- 
rage and  protest  among  Intellectuals,  reform- 
ers, and  idealists  as  vociferous  as  that  which 
we  now  witness.  Mark  Twain  addressed  a 
powerful  letter,  "To  a  Person  Sitting  In  Dark- 
ness," which  asserted  that  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  should  have  the  white  stripes  painted 
black  and  the  stars  replaced  by  skull  and 
crossbones.  The  philosopher  William  Jamee 
charged  that  "we  are  now  engaged  In  crush- 
ing out  the  sacredest  thing  In  this  great 
human  world.  •  •  •  Why  do  we  go  on? 
First,  the  war  fever,  and  then  the  pride 
which  always  refuses  :o  back  down  when 
under  fire."  And  froia  the  poet  William 
Vaughn  Moody  came  a  memorable  "Ode  In 
Time  of  Hesitation": 

"Alas,  what  sounds  are  these  that  come 
Sullenly  over  the  Pacific  seas.  •   •   • 
Sounds  of  Ignoble  battle,  striking  dumb 
The  season's  half  awakened  ecstaaies.  •   •  • 

"Was  It  for  this  our  fathers  kept  the  law? 
Are  we  the  eagle  nation  Milton  saw 
Mewing  Its  mighty  youth, 
Soon  to  possess  the  mountain  winds  of  truth 
And  be  a  swift  familiar  of  the  sun.  •   *  • 
Or  have  we  but  the  talons  and  the  maw?" 

And  "To  a  Soldier  Fallen  In  the  Philip- 
pines"  he  wrote  Just  such  an  ode  as  might  be 
written  for  a  soldier  fallen  In  Vietnam: 

"A  flag  for  the  soldier's  bier 

Who  dies  that  his  land  may  live; 
O  banners,  banners,  here 
That  he  doubt  not,   nor  misgive.  •   •  • 

"Let  him  never  dream  that  his  bullet's 
scream' 
Went  wide  of  Its  Island  mark 
Home  to  the  heart  of  his  darling  land 
Where  she  stumbled  and  sinned  In  the 
dark." 

Nor  were  these  men  of  letters  alone  In 
their  passionate  outcry  against  what  they 
thought  an  iinjust  war.  They  had  the  sup- 
port of  a  brilliant  galaxy  of  public  leaders: 
Carl  Schiu^  and  Samuel  Oompers.  E.  L.  God- 
kin,  of  the  NaUon,  and  Felix  Adler,  of  the 
Ethical  Culture  Society,  Jane  Addams,  of 
Hull  House,  and  Preeldent  Jordan,  of  Stan- 
ford University,  and  Andrew  Carnegie  and 
scores  of  others.  And  when  the  defenders  of 
the  war  raised  the  cry  "Don't  haul  down  the 
flag,"  It  was  no  other  than  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  titular  head  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
who  asked,  "Who  will  haul  down  the  Presi- 
dent?" 

We  need  not  decide  now  whether  those 
who  protested  this  war  were  right  or  wrong. 
It  Is  sufficient  to  remember  that  we  honor 
Mark  Twain  and  William  James,  regard  Jane 
Addams  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  American 
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women,  and  atlll  read  Oodkln,  and  tliat  Bryan 
Is  somewhat  better  remembered  than  William 
McKlnley.  Those  Infatuated  patriots  who 
now  assert  that  It  Is  somehow  treasonable  to 
criticize  any  policy  that  involves  Americans 
in  fighting  overseas  would  do  well  to  ponder 
the  lessons  of  the  Philippine  war. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  as  It  is  always  said, 
this  war  is  different.  Whether  history  will 
judge  this  war  to  be  different  or  not,  we 
cannot  say.  But  this  we  can  say  with  cer- 
tainty: a  government  and  a  society  that  si- 
lences those  who  dissent  is  one  that  has  lost 
Its  way.  This  we  can  say:  that  what  la  es- 
sential In  a  free  society  is  that  there  should 
be  an  atmosphere  where  those  who  wish  to 
dissent  and  even  to  demonstrate  can  do  so 
without  fear  of  recrimination  or  vilification. 

What  is  the  alternative?  What  Is  Implicit 
in  the  demand,  now,  that  agitation  be  si- 
lenced, that  demonstrators  be  punished? 
What  is  implicit  in  the  Insistence  that  we 
"pull  up  by  the  roots  and  rend  to  pieces"  the 
protests  from  students — it  la  Senator  Stxn- 
Nis  we  are  quoting  here.  What  la  Implicit  in 
the  charge  that  those  who  demonstrate 
against  the  war  are  somehow  guilty  of  trea- 
son? 

It  is.  of  course,  this:  that  once  our  Govern- 
ment has  embarked  upon  a  policy  there  Is  to 
be  no  more  criticism,  protest,  or  dissent.  All 
must  close  ranks  and  unite  behind  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Now  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience, 
first  and  last,  with  this  view  of  the  duty  of 
the  citizen  to  his  government  and  it  behooves 
us  to  recall  that  experience  before  we  go  too 
far  astray. 

We  ourselves  had  experience  with  this  phi- 
losophy in  the  ante  bellimi  South.  The 
dominant  forces  of  southern  life  were,  by  the 
1840'a,  convinced  that  slavery  was  a  positive 
good,  a  blessing  alike  for  slaves  and  for  mas- 
ters; they  were  just  as  sure  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  "peculiar  Institution"  aa  Is  Sena- 
tor DoDD  of  the  righteousness  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  And  they  adopted  a  policy  that 
80  many  Senators  now  want  to  impose  upon 
us:  that  of  silencing  criticism  and  Intimi- 
dating critics.  Teachers  who  attacked  slav- 
ery were  deprived  of  their  posts — Just  what 
Mr.  Nixon  now  advises  as  the  sovereign  cure 
for  what  ails  our  universities.  Editors  who 
raised  their  voices  In  criticism  of  slavery  lost 
their  papers.  Clergymen  who  did  not  realize 
that  slavery  was  enjoined  by  the  Bible  were 
forced  out  of  their  pulpits.  Books  that  crit- 
icized slavery  were  burned.  In  the  end  the 
dominant  forces  of  the  South  got  their  way: 
critics  were  silenced.  The  South  closed  Its 
ranks  against  critics,  and  closed  Its  mind; 
It  closed,  too,  every  avenue  of  solution  to  the 
slavery  problem  except  that  of  violence. 

Nazi  Germany  provides  us  with  an  even 
more  sobering  spectacle.  There,  too,  under 
Hitler,  opposition  to  government  was  equated 
with  treason.  Those  who  dared  question 
the  inferiority  of  Jews,  or  the  Justice  of  the 
conquest  of  Inferior  peoples  like  the  Poles, 
were  effectually  silenced,  by  exile  or  by  the 
tte  gas  chamber.  With  criticism  and  dis- 
sent eliminated,  Hitler  and  his  followers  were 
able  to  lead  their  nation,  and  the  world, 
down  the  path  to  destruction. 

There  Is,  alas,  a  tragic  example  of  this  at- 
titude toward  criticism  before  our  eyes,  and 
In  a  people  who  Inherit,  If  they  do  not  cher- 
Isb,  our  traditions  of  law  and  liberty.  Like 
the  Blaveocracy  of  the  Old  South,  the  dcanl- 
nant  leaders  of  South  Africa  today  are  con- 
vinced that  whites  are  superior  to  Negroes, 
and  that  Negroes  must  not  be  allowed  to  en- 
Joy  the  freedoms  available  to  whites.  To 
nialntaln  this  policy  and  to  sUenoe  criti- 
cism—criticism  coming  from  the  academic 
conimimlty  and  from  the  press— they  have 
•Uapensed  with  the  tradiUons  of  due  process 
ind  of  fair  trUl,  violated  academic  freedom, 
and  are  In  process  of  destroying  centuries  of 
conatltuUonal  guarantees.    And  with  crlU- 


clsm  silenced,  they  are  able  to  delude  them- 
selves that  what  they  do  Is  Just  and  right. 

Now,  it  woixld  be  absurd  and  Iniquitous  to 
equate  our  current  policies  toward  Vietnam 
with  the  defense  of  slavery,  or  with  Nazi  or 
Afrikaner  policies.  But  the  point  Is  not 
whether  these  pKJllcles  have  anything  in 
common.  The  point  Is  that  when  a  nation 
silences  criticism  and  dissent,  It  deprives 
Itself  of  the  power  to  correct  Its  errors.  The 
process  of  silencing  need  not  be  as  savage  as 
In  Nazi  Germany  or  In  South  Africa  today;  It 
Is  enough  that  an  atmosphere  be  created 
where  men  prefer  silence  to  protest.  As  has 
been  observed  of  book  burning.  It  Is  not  nec- 
essary to  bum  books,  it  Is  enough  to  dis- 
courage men  from  writing  them. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the 
Justification  and  the  purpose  of  freedom  of 
speech  is  not  to  Indulge  those  who  want  to 
speak  their  minds.  It  Is  to  prevent  error  and 
discover  truth.  There  may  be  other  ways  of 
detecting  error  and  discovermg  truth  than 
that  of  free  discussion,  but  so  far  we  have 
not  found  them. 

There  Is  one  final  argument  for  silencing 
criticism  that  Is  reasonable  and  even  per- 
suasive. It  Is  this:  that  critics  of  our  Viet- 
nam policy  are  In  fact  defeating  their  own 
ends.  For  by  protesting  and  agitating,  they 
may  persuade  the  Vietcong,  or  the  North 
Vietnamese,  or  the  Chinese,  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  really  deeply  divided,  and  that 
If  they  but  hold  out  long  enough  the  Ameri- 
cana wUl  tire  of  the  war  and  throw  In  the 
sponge.  As  there  la  In  fact  no  likelihood  of 
thla,  the  critics  are  merely  prolonging  the 
agony  of  war. 

These  predictions  about  the  effect  of  criti- 
cism In  other  countries  are.  of  course,  purely 
speculative.  One  thing  that  Is  not  mere 
speculation  Is  that  American  opinion  Is.  In 
fact,  divided;  that's  what  all  the  excitement 
Is  about.  We  do  not  know  how  the  Vietcong 
or  the  Chinese  will  react  to  the  sounds  of 
argiunent  coming  across  the  waters.  Perhaps 
they  wUl  Interpret  crltlcUm  as  a  sign  of 
American  weakness.  But  perhaps  they  will 
Interpret  It  as  an  Indication  of  our  reason- 
ableness. And  aesiu^dly  they  will,  If  they 
have  any  understanding  of  these  matters  at 
all,  Interpret  it  as  a  sign  of  the  strength  of 
our  democracy— that  it  can  tolerate  differ- 
ences of  opinion. 

But  there  are  two  considerations  here  that 
invite  our  attention.  First.  If  critics  of  our 
Vietnamese  war  are  right,  then  some  modifi- 
cation of  our  policy  Is  clearly  desirable,  and 
those  who  call  for  such  modification  serve  a 
necessary  piupose.  We  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  right  or  not.  We  will  not 
find  out  by  silencing  them.  Second,  LT  gov- 
ernment, or  those  In  positions  of  power  and 
authority,  can  silence  criticism  by  the  argu- 
ment that  such  criticism  might  be  mis- 
understood somewhere,  then  there  Is  an  end 
to  all  criticism,  and  perhaps  an  end  to  our 
kind  of  political  system.  For  men  In  au- 
thority will  always  think  that  criticism  of 
their  policies  Is  dangerous.  They  will  al- 
ways equate  their  policies  with  patriotism, 
and  find  criticism  subversive.  The  Federal- 
ists found  criticism  of  President  Adams  so 
subversive  that  they  legislated  to  expel 
critics  from  the  country.  Southemera 
found  criticism  of  slavery  so  subversive  that 
they  drove  critics  out  of  the  South.  At- 
torney General  Palmer  thought  criticism  of 
our  Siberian  misadventure — now  remem- 
bered only  with  embarrassment — so  sub- 
versive that  he  hounded  the  critics  Into 
prison  for  20-year  terms.  McCarthy  found 
almost  all  teachers  and  writers  so  subversive 
that  he  was  ready  to  burn  down  the  librar- 
ies and  close  the  universities.  Experience 
should  harden  us  against  the  argument  that 
dissent  and  criticism  are  so  dangerous  that 
they  must  always  give  way  to  consensus. 

And  as  for  the  argument  that  criticism 
may  give  aid  and  comfort  to  some  enemy, 
that   Is  a   form  of  blackmail  unworthy  of 


those  who  profess  It.  If  It  U  to  be  accepted, 
we  have  an  end  to  genuine  discussion  of 
foreign  policies,  for  It  will  Inevitably  be  In- 
voked to  stop  debate  and  criticism  whenever 
that  debate  gets  acrimonious  or  the  criticism 
cuts  too  close  to  the  bone.  And  to  the 
fevered  nUnd  of  the  FBI,  the  CIA.  and  some 
Senators,  criticism  always  gives  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy  or  cuts  too  close  to  the 
bone. 

"The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear."  said 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  "is  fear  Itself."  That  Is 
as  true  In  the  Intellectual  and  the  moral 
realm  as  In  the  political  and  the  economic. 
We  do  not  need  to  fear  Ideas,  but  the  cen- 
sorship of  ideas.  We  do  not  need  to  fear 
criticism,  but  the  silencing  of  criticism.  We 
do  not  need  to  fear  excitement  or  agitation 
in  the  academic  community,  but  timidity 
and  apathy.  We  do  not  need  to  fear  resist- 
ance to  political  leaders,  but  unquestioning 
acquiescence  in  whatever  policies  those  lead- 
ers adopt.  We  do  not  even  need  to  fear 
those  who  take  too  literally  the  anguished 
pleas  of  a  Pope  Paul  VI  or  the  moral  lessons 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  those  who 
reject  the  notion  that  morality  has  any  place 
in  politics.  For  that,  Indeed,  is  to  stumble 
and  sin  in  the  dark. 


THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  know  that  Senators  are  troubled 
about  the  International  crisis  that  this 
Nation  faces,  and  they  are  certainly  priv- 
ileged to  speak  out  and  express  their 
views.  I  concede  that  right.  However, 
it  somewhat  dismays  me  to  hear  our  Na- 
tion accused  of  being  an  aggressor,  en- 
gaped  In  all  sorts  of  illegal,  corrupt  con- 
duct in  the  world.  That  is  not  the  case. 
I  am  proud  of  this  great  Nation.  I  sup- 
port my  Nation.  I  support  the  President, 
who  Is  our  Commander  in  Chief. 

On  January  27,  2  days  ago.  I  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  beginning  at 
page  1312,  the  argimient  which  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  international  law- 
yers believe  to  be  correct:  that  Is,  that 
this  Nation,  on  125  occasions,  including 
the  War  of  Independence,  has  gone  to 
war,  has  sent  our  forces  into  action,  prior 
to  a  declaration  of  war. 

When  we  were  attacked  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, we  did  not  wait  for  a  declaration  by 
Congress.  We  had  to  start  defending 
ourselves  by  attacking  those  who  at- 
tacked us.  General  MacArthur  did  not 
wait  for  a  declaration  of  war,  but  sent  his 
troops  into  action  in  the  Philippines. 

In  World  War  II,  President  Roosevelt 
ordered  the  Navy,  when  it  came  upwn 
German  submarines,  not  to  wait  for  a 
declaration  of  war,  but  to  attack.  The 
famous  message  came  in  from  an  Ameri- 
can destroyer:  "Sighted  sub;  sank 
same."  I  recently  referred  to  a  state- 
ment by  25  of  the  most  outstanding  pro- 
fessors of  international  law,  including 
professors  from  Harvard  and  Yale,  and 
various  other  outstanding  universities, 
all  of  whom  agreed  that  such  a  procedure 
was  correct. 

The  125  examples  I  cited  were  taken 
from  a  memorandum  prepared  for  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  at  the 
time  we  were  discussing  whether  Presi- 
dent Truman  was  correct  In  reUevlnig 
General  MacArthur  of  his  duties  in  Ko- 
rea. That  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
document.  No  one  argued  that  that  was 
not  the  prevailing  view. 
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When  our  ships  were  attacked  in  the 
Oulf  of  Tonkin,  we  knew  what  our  ships 
were  doing  there.  They  were  there  to 
help  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  and  to 
help  the  Oovemment  of  South  Vietnam 
defend  itself.  We  were  providing  them 
with  various  communications  assistance 
ti^ilch  we  thought  they  needed.  When 
our  ships  were  attacked,  we  struck  back. 
We  committed  an  act  of  war,  well  know- 
ing that  that  was  what  we  were  doing. 
We  blasted  the  harbors  from  which  the 
North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boats  had 
come. 

The  American  people  rose  up  in  en- 
thoBlaatlc  acclaim  and  support  of  the 
President.  The  President  went  before 
the  peopie,  and  the  people  had  a  chance 
to  vote  on  whether  they  wanted  him  to 
continue  after  that.  The  people  gave 
the  President  a  15  million  majority  vote. 
I  am  frank  to  say  that  the  President's 
opponent,  who  was  at  that  time  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Mr.  Ooldwater,  took  the  same  view; 
namely,  that  we  not  only  should  have 
done  what  was  done,  but  should  have 
gone  further  in  fighting  the  aggressors 
of  North  Vietnam. 

Congress  ad(H>ted  a  resolution  not  only 
approving  what  the  President  did,  but 
approving  whatever  measiu-es  he  might 
deem  necessary  to  defeat  North  Viet- 
namese aggression.  The  action  the  Pres- 
ident is  taking  is  in  furtherance  of  an 
act  of  war  that  had  been  committed  by 
this  Nation  under  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief. 

Congress  stated  that  it  approved  such 
further  acts  of  war  as  the  President 
might  deem  necessary.  In  some  respects, 
that  resolution  Is  a  declaration  of  war. 
It  gave  affirmative  approval  for  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  to  engage  our  enemy  in 
warfare,  understanding  that  that  was 
exactly  what  the  resolution  meant.  So 
let  us  understand  that  we  are  at  war 
right  now.  That  is  what  our  boys  are 
there  for. 

The  United  States  is  in  South  Vietnam 
in  pursuanee  of  a  resolution  that  Con- 
gress adopted,  only  two  Senators  voting 
against  it.  Blnoe  that  resolution  was 
adopted,  the  Soiate  has  been  treated  to 
at  least  one  speech  a  week  by  those  two 
Senators,  or  at  least  one  of  them. 

Some  of  us  are  proud  of  our  great 
country,  proud  of  our  boys  who  are  fight- 
ing for  freedom.  We  are  proiKi  of  them, 
and  we  are  proud  of  oiu-  President.  We 
are  proud  of  the  President's  action  to  re- 
sist aggression. 

A  large  number  of  Senators  harbor  in- 
wmrd  fears  and  doubts  about  what  is  tak- 
ing place.  But  Senators  might  as  well 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  we  live  in  a 
dangerous  world.  Any  time  the  .'Soviet 
Union  decides  that  It  wants  to  make  war 
on  this  country,  it  can  do  so  and  inflict 
great  damage  upon  this  NaUon.  If  they 
deem  the  time  to  be  ripe,  they  may 
weU  decide  to  attack  us  at  such  time  as 
they  may  choose.  But  so  far,  we  have 
ooDTlneed  them  of  our  determination  to 
flcht  for  freedom. 

This  nation  will  fight  whenever  we 
must.  We  engaged  in  acts  of  warfare 
and  turned  back  the  Russian  ships  when 
they  sought  to  go  Mto  Cuba. 


We  must  recognize  that  the  Soviet 
Union  might  some  day  seek  to  make  war 
on  this  great  Nation.  However,  we  have 
the  weapons  we  need  with  which  to 
fight  them  if  that  happens,  and  that  Is 
one  reason  that  nothing  occurred. 

We  know  very  well  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  may  decide  to  engage  in 
warfau^  against  this  country  at  any 
time.  That  is  not  too  likely  to  occur 
now.  What  we  had  better  be  worried 
about  is  not  what  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese might  do  now,  but  rather  what  they 
might  do  5  years  from  now  when  Red 
China  has  built  up  its  atomic  potential. 
We  shall  then  have  a  real  threat  directed 
at  us. 

If  Red  China  decides  that  she  wants  to 
come  into  the  situation  in  Vietnam  today, 
she  can  come  in  at  any  time  she  wishes. 
Red  China  will  not  be  worried  about 
the  men  she  might  lose  or  the  men  that 
we  might  lose.  That  nation  will  be  more 
concerned  about  the  danger  inherent  in 
whether  this  Nation  will  seek  on  that 
occasion  to  destroy  Communist  China 
as  an  atomic  power.  That  is  something 
for  them  to  think  about. 

We  are  committed.  Our  forces  are 
there.  We  cannot  let  one  little  Commu- 
nist power,  consisting  of  16  million 
people,  run  the  greatest  power  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  out  of  there  when  we 
are  committed  to  defend  the  people. 

I  applaud  the  President  for  the  action 
he  has  taken.  I  do  not  envy  him.  He 
has  a  very  difficult  Job.  I  would  not  want 
to  have  his  job  and  be  subject  to  all  the 
burdens  and  pressures  which  are  exerted 
upon  a  President. 

When  we  disagree  with  him  we  should 
not  make  speeches  available  for  the  Com- 
munists to  spread  around  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  unless  we  first  conununicate  with 
the  President  and  tell  him  what  we  sxig- 
gest  about  the  matter,  and,  only  in  the 
event  that  he  does  not  heed  our  sugges- 
tions, should  we  comxnunicate  with  him 
through  the  Nation's  press.  Such  con- 
duct encourages  the  Communists  to  think 
that  If  they  will  continue  this  action, 
continue  to  kill  some  of  our  American 
boys,  and  continue  to  kidnap  our  people 
and  chop  their  heads  off  we  will  lose  heart 
and  surrender. 

The  American  people  are  not  that  kind 
of  people.  We  can  unite  behind  our 
Commander  in  Chief  in  time  of  war. 
We  are  doing  that. 

We  have  been  very  fortunate  to  have 
good  national  leaders  in  times  of  danger. 
I  am  proud  that  we  have  the  present 
President  of  the  United  States. 

i 


PROPOSED  REPEAL  OF  SECTION 
14(b)  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MAKsrnLD]  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section  I4'b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  and  section  703(b)  of  the  La- 
bor-Management Reporting  Act  of  1959 
and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  section 
8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  Is  recognized 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  well  of  this  historic  assembly 
has  become  the  scene  of  one  of  the  great 
national  debates  of  our  time;  a  contest 
involving  a  basic,  fundamental  issue  that 
goes  to  the  very  root  of  a  free  sociely;  a 
struggle  between  two  irreconcilable  prin- 
ciples which  are  of  their  very  nature  so 
repugnant  and  contradictory  to  each 
other  as  to  be  insusceptible  of  compro- 
mise. For  the  basic  Issue  before  the 
Senate  is  simply  a  conflict  between  the 
Idea  of  Individual  liberty  and  freedom  of 
association  versus  the  concept  of  com- 
pulsory unionization  and  involuntary 
regimentation  of  the  American  working- 
man. 

Mr.  President,  the  rlght-to-work  issue 
was  presented  to  the  people  of  Missis- 
sippi on  June  7,  1960,  in  the  form  of  a 
constitutional  amendment.  On  that 
date,  after  a  full,  free,  and  fair  debate, 
the  people  of  my  State  voted  to  place  the 
rlght-to-work  law  In  their  constitution 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  105,724  to 
47,461.  Section  198-A  of  the  Mississippi 
Constitution  now  reads  as  follows: 

Section  198-A:  It  U  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  public  policy  of  MlaBlsslppl  that  the  right 
of  a  person  or  persons  to  work  shaU  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  member- 
ship or  nomnembershlp  in  any  labor  union 
or   labor   organization.     Any   agreement   or 
combination  between  any  employer  and  any 
labor  union  tpr  labor  organization  whereby 
any  person  not  a  member  of  such  union  or 
organization  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  work 
for  an  employer,  or  whereby  such  member- 
ship is  made  a  condition  of  employment  or 
continuation  of  employment  by  such  em- 
ployer, or  whereby  any  such  union  or  organi- 
zation acquires  an  employment  monopoly  In 
any  enterprise,  la  hereby  declared  to  be  an 
Illegal  combination  or  conspiracy  and  against 
pubUc  policy.     No  person  shall  be  required 
by  an  employer  to  become  or  remain  a  mem- 
ber of  any  labor  union  or  labor  organization 
as  a  condition  of  employment  or  continua- 
tion of  employment  by  such  employer.    No 
person  shall  be  required  by  an  employer  to 
abstain  or  refrain  from  membership  in  any 
labor  union  or  labor  organization  a«  a  con- 
dition of  employment  or  continuation  of  em- 
ployment.    No  employer  shall  require  any 
person,  as  a  condition  of  employment  or  con- 
tinuation of  employment,  to  pay  any  dues, 
fees,  or  other  charges  of  any  kind  to  any  labor 
union  or  labor  organization.    Any  person  who 
may  be  denied  employment  or  be  deprived 
of  continuation  of  his  employment  In  viola- 
tion of  any  paragraph  of  this  section  shall  be 
entitled  to  recover  from  such  employer  and 
from  any  other  person,  Orm.  corporation,  or 
association  acting  In  concert  with  him  by 
appropriate  action  In  the  courts  of  this  State 
such  actual  damages  as  he  may  have  sus- 
tained by  reason  of  such  denial  or  depriva- 
tion of  employment. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  any  lawful  contract  In  force  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  but  they  shall 
apply  to  all  contracts  thereafter  entered  into 
and  to  any  renewal  or  extension  of  an  exist- 
ing contract  thereafter  occurring.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
employer  or  employee  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Railway  Labor  Act. 

Our  people  are  proud  to  be  counted  as 
one  of  the  19  States  where  the  concept  of 
individual  liberty  has  prevailed  In  the 
confrontation  with  compulsory,  involun- 
tary unionization,  and  regimentation, 
and  we  resent  this  effort  to  deprive  us 
of  our  choice. 
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simply  stated,  light- to- work  laws  pro- 
vide protection  so  that  the  Inherent  right 
of  an  Individual  to  secure  and  hold  a  job 
shall  not  be  abridged  by  any  union  secu- 
rity agreement  entered  Into  by  the  em- 
ployer and  the  union.  Perhaps  more 
properly  stated,  voluntary  unionism  em- 
ploys a  concept  of  human  liberty  quite  as 
individual  as  freedom  of  speech,  religion, 
or  assembly.  By  the  enactment  of  14(b) 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  recog- 
nized and  preserved  to  the  citizens  of  the 
several  States  the  right,  if  they  so  de- 
sired, to  enact  legislative  statutes  or  con- 
stitutional amendments  which  would 
protect  the  f  reedc«n  of  choice  of  their  in- 
dividual citizens  so  that  their  very  jobs 
and  livelihood  could  not  be  placed  In 
jeopardy  through  compulsion  as  a  result 
of  any  agreement  entered  into  by  an  ag- 
gressive union  and  an  acquiescent  em- 
ployer. I  submit  that  the  principle  of 
voluntary  unionism  is  not  open  to  com- 
promise. A  person  must  believe  in  the 
freedom  of  individual  choice  or  must 
accede  to  the  view  that  It  Is  premier  to 
shackle  the  will  of  the  unwilling  em- 
ployee through  compulsive  union  devices. 

A  typical  right-to-work  law  provides 
that  an  employee  has  the  right  to  either 
join  or  refrain  from  joining  a  labor  union. 
In  19  States  laws  are  in  effect  whereby 
contracts  requiring  union  membership  as 
a  condition  of  employment  are  unen- 
forclble.  The  language  which  has  been 
adopted  by  either  enactment  by  the  State 
legislatures  or  by  an  amendment  to  the 
State  constitution  is  framed  in  a  tenor 
similar  to  the  following:  "Any  agreement 
or  combination  between  any  employer 
and  any  labor  union  organization  where- 
by persons  not  members  of  such  unions 
shall  be  denied  the  right  to  work  by  the 
employer  or  whereby  such  membership  is 
made  a  condition  of  employment  or  con- 
tinuation of  employment  by  such  em- 
ployer or  whereby  any  such  union  ac- 
quires an  employment  monopoly  in  any 
enterprise  is  hereby  declared  to  be  against 
public  policy  and  an  illegal  combination 
or  conspiracy." 

Section  14(b)  is  a  part  of  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act  which  was 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority  In 
1947.  In  amending  the  1935  Wagner  Act 
in  a  variety  of  areas,  the  Congress,  in 
Taft-Hartley,  added  section  14(b)  to 
make  certain  the  States  would  continue 
to  be  free  to  enact  rlght-to-work  laws 
and  to  enforce  those  enacted  prior  to  the 
passage  of  Taft-Hartley.  At  the  time 
the  final  version  of  Taft-Hartley  was 
worked  out,  the  conference  committee, 
in  a  conference  report  on  the  bill,  ex- 
plained the  purpose  of  14(b)  as: 

Many  States  have  enacted  laws  or  adopted 
constitutional  provisions  to  make  all  forms 
of  compulsory  unionism  in  those  States  Il- 
legal. It  was  never  the  Intention  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  (the  Wagner 
Act)  as  Its  legislative  history  discloses,  to 
preempt  the  fleld  In  this  regard  so  as  to 
deprive  the  States  of  their  powers  to  prevent 
compulsory  unionism  Neither  the  existing 
set  nor  the  conference  agreements  could 
be  said  to  authorize  arrangements  of  this 
sort  In  States  where  such  arrEingements  were 
contrary  to  State  policy. 

When  the  Taft-Hartley  law  was  passed, 
13  States  had  statutes  which  prohibited 
the  closed  shop — that  Is,  a  form  of  labor- 


management  agreement  under  which  an 
employee  Is  required  to  be  a  union  mem- 
ber In  his  State  In  order  to  obtain  a  job 
or  to  retain  that  job  after  he  gets  It. 
Four  States  permitted  the  closed  shop 
only  after  specific  approval  by  employ- 
ees in  an  election.  Section  14(b)  reads 
as  follows: 

Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  construed 
as  authorizing  the  execution  or  application 
of  agreements  requiring  membership  in  a 
labor  organization  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment In  any  State  or  territory  In  which  such 
execution  or  application  Is  prohibited  by 
State  or  territorial  law. 

Essentially,  the  right-to-work  statutes 
make  it  unlawful  to  deprive  a  person  of 
a  job  because  he  does  not  belong  to  a 
union,  or  conversely,  because  he  does  be- 
long to  a  union.  They  also  make  it  un- 
lawful for  an  employer  to  enter  into 
agreement  with  a  union  to  make  mem- 
bership in  such  union  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment. In  other  words,  they  Insure 
the  right  to  work  with  or  without  union 
membership.  Consequently,  the  only  is- 
sue involved  is  one  of  compulsory  union- 
ism, In  that  employees  are  to  be  forced 
to  join  a  union  in  order  to  hold  a  job. 

One  would  immediately  conclude  that 
within  the  democratic  process  of  this 
great  Nation,  the  United  States,  that 
there  could  be  no  argument  against  a 
man's  basic  right  to  work  without  being 
forced  to  join  a  union  or  without  being 
compelled  to  refrain  from  joining  a 
union.  Certainly,  Mr.  President,  the 
existence  of  any  contrary  position  would 
seem  to  be  contrary  to  and  in  violation 
of  the  basic  principles  and  tenets  of  our 
constitutional  government  which  pro- 
vides for  and  genuinely  befits  a  great 
and  free  society  which  all  our  citizens 
enjoy.  Strangely  enough,  the  union  offi- 
cers over  a  period  of  many  years  since 
the  passage  of  the  right-to-work  law 
have  directed  a  continuing  assault  to- 
ward the  elimination  and  repeal  of  this 
legislative  safeguard.  This  is  a  curious 
thing — the  more  so  because  all  their 
objections  seem  not  to  succeed  in  hiding 
what  appears  to  be  their  one  real  fear: 
namely,  that  when  unionism  is  placed 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  they  must  get  their 
new  members  on  the  basis  of  meriting 
the  employees'  support. 

This  as  we  know  it,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  way  that  every  other  organization 
in  this  country  operates.  You  sell  a  man 
on  the  value  of  membership,  and  then 
you  keep  him  sold  by  performing  for 
him  a  useful  service.  It  is,  therefore, 
easy  to  see  that  union  leaders  could  be- 
come beset  with  concern  relative  to  this 
aspect.  Over  the  years,  closed  shop  and 
union  shop  contracts  have  made  the 
organizer's  job  easy.  The  new  employee 
must  accept  union  membership  along 
with  his  new  job.  If  he  falls  to  pay  dues, 
he  is  discharged.  It  would  seem  that 
unions  are  frequently  fearful  to  test  their 
true  value  to  employees  by  giving  men 
and  women  what  should  be  an  inalienable 
American  right  to  refuse  to  join  if  they 
wish  not  to  do  so. 

Under  the  Wagner  Act  passed  In  1935 
unions  were  able  through  closed  shop 
contracts  to  force  employers  to  hire 
union  members  only.  This  law  gave 
union  officials  a  monopoly  of  labor  where- 


by they  could  dominate  their  members, 
dictate  to  employers,  challenge  the  Gov- 
ernment to  a  point  of  paralyzing  the  na- 
tional economy.  Union  members  who 
disobeyed  the  edict  of  unlMi  officers 
frequently  suffered  economic  reprisals. 
They  not  only  lost  their  current  job,  but 
frequently  their  right  to  another  job. 
Such  shocking  abuses  were  disclosed  that 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
by  overwhelming  vote  in  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  outlawed  the  closed  shop  in 
1947,  and  permitted  the  States  to  outlaw 
compulsory  unionism  in  any  form  under 
the  authority  of  14(b). 

The  ninth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  reads  that  the 
"enumeration  in  the  Constitution,  of  cer- 
tain rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
people." 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  the  "self-evident" 
truths  "that  all  men  are  created  equal; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness." 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  It 
should  be  noted,  was  careful  to  state  that 
liberties  and  human  rights  were  not  man 
made.  Their  source  was  not  govern- 
mental ;  rather  they  were  endowed  by  the 
"Creator"  of  all  men.  John  Adams,  our 
second  President,  assured  the  people : 

You  tiave  rights  antecedent  to  all  esirthly 
governments:  rights  that  cannot  be  rep>ealed 
or  restrained  by  human  laws;  rights  derived 
from  the  Great  Legislator  of  the  Universe. 

This  basic  concept  of  individual  sov- 
ereignty and  liberty  «ras  absolute  in  the 
theory  of  American  Government  from  the 
very  beginning  and  was  not  granted  by 
the  Constitution. 

The  ninth  amendment  is  a  basic  state- 
ment of  the  inherent  rights  of  the  Indi- 
vidual. See  Patterson,  'The  Forgotten 
Ninth  Amendment,"  Bobbs-Merrill.  1955. 
On  its  face  it  declares  there  are  unenu- 
merated  rights  that  are  retained  by  the 
p>eople,  -as  a  group  and  individually. 
Individual  freedom  Is  the  basis  of  our 
democracy  and  is  the  virtue  which  marks 
ours  over  other  forms  of  government. 
Liberty,  or  freedom.  Ls  the  equivalent  of 
the  right  to  live,  worship,  work,  and  pur- 
sue happiness  as  an  individual.  Liberty 
and  freedom,  I  believe,  include  the  right 
of  opportunity  to  seek,  secure,  and  retain 
employment  free  of  any  form  of  compul- 
sion to  join  or  pay  tribute  to  any  private 
organization.  This  Is  one  of  the  Inalien- 
able rights  with  which  individuals  "are 
endowed  by  their  Creator."  As  such,  I 
submit.  It  Is  preserved  by  the  ninth 
amendment  and  protected  by  it.  at  least 
against  any  denial  or  disparagement  by 
a  State  or  by  the  Congress. 

In  discussing  the  Bill  of  Rights  before 
the  first  Congress,  James  Madison,  the 
father  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  author 
of  the  ninth  amendment,  warned  the 
people: 

The  prescriptions  In  f»vor  of  liberty  ought 
to  be  leveled  against  that  quarter  where  the 
greatest  danger  lies;  namely,  that  which  poa- 
eesses  the  highest  jwerogatlve  of  power.  But 
this  is  not  found  In  either  the  executive  or 
legislative  department  at  the  Ocyemment, 
but  In  the  body  of  the  people,  operating  by 
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Vb»  majority  ackUut  the  minority.  But  I 
oontew  that  I  do  ooDMlw  that  In  a  gorem- 
mmt  modlflwl  Ilka  thla  of  the  United  States, 
the  gnat  danger  Uee  rather  In  the  ahoae 
of  tha  oonuBuntty,  than  in  the  legUlattve 
body.  (Oalaa  and  Seaton'i  "Annals  of 
Oongrees.") 

Fears  of  excenea  In  Ooremment  led 
to  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Fears  of  excesses 
by  a  majority  of  the  eonununlty  led  to 
the  ninth  amendment.  The  highest  duty 
the  Supreme  Court  can  perform  Is  the 
protection  of  individual  liberty  and  free- 
dom. Conscience  compels  It  and  the 
ninth  amendment  demands  It. 

n«edom  of  association  Is  a  composite 
of  rights  under  the  first  amendment, 
particularly  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
assembly.  This  right  springs  from  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  to  Uve  his  Ufe 
as  he  sees  fit,  to  choose  where  he  will 
seek  to  work,  and  freely  to  choose  what, 
if  any,  private  organizations  he  will  seek 
to  Join  or  refrain  from  Joining. 

Mr.  President,  freedom  of  association 
is  a  fundamental  right  and  was  recog- 
nized B«  such  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
NLRB  V.  Jones  A  LaughUn  Steel  Corp., 
301  UJB.  1,  33  (1937).  There  the  Court 
pointed  out  that  the  purpose  of  that 
statute  was  to  "safeguard  the  right  of 
employees  to  self -organization."  It  then 
added: 

"That  Is  a  fundamental  right.  Zmployece 
have  aa  clear  a  right  to  organize  and  select 
their  reimsantatlTsa  for  lawful  p\ui>oees  aa 
the  respondent  has  to  organise  Its  business 
and  saUot  Its  own  oaoers  and  agents. 

In  Thonuu  v.  CotUru.  323  VS.  516 
(1945),  the  Supreme  Court  considered  a 
Texas  statute  requiring  union  organizers 
to  register  and  obtain  a  card  before  so- 
liciting members.  The  Court  ruled  that 
the  Texas  statute  violated  the  14th 
amendment's  protections  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  assembly.    Said  the  Court: 

As  a  matter  of  principle  a  requirement  of 
rsglstratloQ  In  order  to  make  a  public  speech 
would  seem  generaUy  imcompatlble  wHh  an 
exaretse  of  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  as- 
•sably  •  •  •.  And  the  right  either  o<  work- 
nan  or  unloos  under  these  condlUons  to  as- 
aambla  and  dlacusa  their  own  affairs  is  u  fully 
protected  by  the  OooatttuUou  aa  the  right 
of  buBlneasmen.  farmers,  educators,  polltl- 
oal  party  members  or  others  to  aasemble  and 
dlacuas  tbalr  affalra  and  to  enlist  the  support 
at  others.  S3S  TTjB.  at  S89. 

Finally  the  Court  stated: 

There  ia  some  mrodlcum  of  freedom  of 
thought,  speech  and  sesembly  which  all  cltt- 
■ena  of.  the  RepubUo  may  exercise  through- 
out Its  length  and  breadth,  which  no  State. 
nor  an  togathar,  nor  the  Ifatlon  Itself,  can 
prohibit,  restrain  or  Impede,  333  U.S.  at  043. 

The  Tight  to  Join  a  labor  organization 
ia  not  In  queatioa  here.  The  right  to 
Join  has  been  established.  What  is  in 
question  here  is  the  right  not  to  Join— 
the  right  not  to  be  compelled  to  become 
a  member  of  a  labor  organization  as  a 
eondttlon  of  continued  eoaployment. 

The  right  not  to  Join  is  a  necessary  cor- 
ollary to  the  fundamental  right  to  Join 
for  wtthoat  the  right  to  refrain  from 
Joining,  there  ean  be  no  true  right  to 
Jdn.  If  this  corollary  right  does  not 
exist,  then  emploiyese  have  no  freedom 
of  ■Moeietion.  AU  that  remains  to  them 
la  ttie  freedom  to  be  ooeroed  by  the  ma- 


jority, whether  of  a  labor  organization  or 
the  community  in  which  they  live.  I  be- 
lieve, Mr.  President,  that  freedom  not 
to  associate  is  as  much  a  part  of  freedom 
of  assembly  and  association  as  the  free- 
dom to  remain  silent  is  a  part  of  the 
freedom  of  speech,  a  right  which  becomes 
wholly  inviolable  when  it  Is  sought  to 
compel  one  to  utter  that  which  he  does 
not  believe. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  consistently 
recognized  that  the  right  to  work  for 
a  living  is  a  fundamental  right  possessed 
by  all  people.  Most  of  the  decisions  have 
dealt  with  issues  raised  under  the  14th 
amendment.  The  principles  expressed 
are  equally  applicable  to  the  fifth  amend- 
ment, however,  Coolidge  v.  Long,  282 
UJB.  582  (1931)  :  Twining  v.  New  Jersey, 
211UJ3.  78  (1908). 

In  Truax  v.  Raish,  239  U.S.  33,  41 
(1915) ,  Mr.  Justice  Hughes,  speaking  for 
the  Court,  put  the  basic  proposition  very 
simply  when  he  said: 

It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  the 
right  to  work  for  a  living  In  the  common 
occupations  of  the  community  Is  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  personal  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity It  was  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
to  secure. 

In  that  case  the  Court  held  void  an 
Arizona  statute  requiring  employers  of 
five  or  more  persons  to  employ  80  per- 
cent U.S.  citizens  on  the  grouiul  that 
such  a  law  violated  the  14th  amendmoit. 

In  Smith  v.  Texas.  233  U.S.  830.  638 
(1914),  a  Texas  statute  made  it  a  mis- 
demeanor for  any  person  to  aot  as 
a  conductor  on  a  railway  train  in 
that  State  without  first  having  served 
for  2  years  as  a  freight  conductor  or 
brakeman.  The  Court  held  this  to 
be  an  Infringement  of  the  liberty 
of  contract  contrary  to  the  14th  amend- 
ment.   The  Court  said,  in  part: 

Life,  liberty,  property,  and  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  grouped  together  in  the 
Constitution,  are  so  related  that  the  depri- 
vation of  any  one  of  thoee  separate  and 
Independent  rights  may  lessen  or  extinguish 
the  value  of  the  other  three.  Insofar  as  a 
man  is  deprived  of  the  right  to  labor,  his 
liberty  Is  restricted,  his  cai>aclty  to  earn 
wages  and  acquire  property  la  lessened,  and 
he  Is  denied  the  protection  which  the  law 
affords  those  who  are  permitted  to  work. 
Liberty  means  more  than  freedom  from  servi- 
tude, and  the  constitutional  guaranty  Is  an 
assurance  that  the  citizen  shall  be  protected 
In  the  right  to  use  his  powers  of  mind  and 
body  in  any  lawful  calling. 

Meyer  v.  Nebraska,  262  U.S.  390,  399 
(1923).  Involved  a  conviction  under  a 
Nebraska  statute  which  made  it  a  crime 
to  teach  a  foreign  language  to  a  child 
who  had  not  completed  the  eighth  grade. 
Holding  the  statute  abridged  the  14th 
amendment,  the  Court  said: 

While  this  Court  has  not  attempted  to  de- 
fine with  exactness  the  liberty  thus  guaran- 
teed, the  term  has  received  much  considera- 
tion and  some  of  the  included  things  have 
been  definitely  stated.  Without  doubt,  it 
denotes  not  merely  freedom  from  bodily  re- 
straint but  also  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
oontract.  to  engage  in  any  of  the  common 
occupations  of  life,  to  acquire  useful  knowl- 
•dge.  to  marry,  establish  a  home  and  bring 
Up  chUdren,  to  worship  Ood  acccx'ding  to 
the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  and  gen- 
erally to  enjoy  thoee  privileges  long  recog- 
nised at  common  law  as  essential  to  the 
orderly  pursuit  of  happiness  by  freemen. 


Finally,  in  Adams  v.  Tanner,  244  U.S. 
590,  593  (1917),  the  Supreme  Court 
quoted  Shy  lock  in  the  "Merchant  of 
Venice": 

Tou  take  my  house  when  you  do  take  the 
prop  that  doth  sustain  my  house;  Tou  take 
my  life  when  you  do  take  the  means  whereby 
I  live. 

The  worker,  Impaled  on  the  horns  of 
the  dilemma  whether  to  abide  by  his 
principles  and  forfeit  his  emplojmient 
under  a  union  shop  contract  or  abandon 
his  principles  and  submit  to  the  im- 
wanted  obligations  of  union  member- 
ship, might  well  exclaim:  "You  take  my 
life  when  you  do  take  the  means  whereby 
I  live."  I  submit  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  protects  him  in  his 
right  to  work  and  that  he  need  not  sub- 
merge his  principles,  Ideals,  liberties, 
and  freedoms  to  avoid  economic  suicide. 
The  Nebraska  Suprraie  Court  summar- 
ized correctly  and  succinctly  the  princi- 
ples established  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  when  It  held  In  the  Hanson  case, 
160  Nebr.  669, 71  NW  2d  526: 

We  also  think  the  right  to  work  Is  one  of 
the  most  precious  liberties  that  man 
possesses.  Man  has  as  much  right  to  work 
as  he  has  to  live,  to  be  free,  to  own  property, 
or  to  Join  a  church  of  bis  own  choice,  for 
without  freedom  to  work  the  others  would 
soon  disappear.  It  is  a  fundamental  human 
right  which  the  due  process  clauae  of  the 
fifth  amendment  protects  from  Improper  In- 
fringement by  the  Federal  Government.  To 
work  for  a  Uving  in  the  occupations  available 
In  a  eonununlty  Is  the  very  essence  of  per- 
sonal freedom  and  opportunity  that  it  was 
one  of  the  purposes  of  these  amendments 
to  make  secure.  Liberty  means  more  than 
freedom  from  servitude.  The  Constitution 
guarantees  are  our  assurance  that  the  citizen 
will  be  protected  in  the  right  to  use  hta 
powers  of  mind  and  body  In  any  lawful 
calling. 

AXGUMENT    ADVANCED    BY    THE    ADMINISTRATION 
IN  STTPPOST  OF   14(b)    REPKAL 

What  reason  Is  advanced  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  support  of  this  reckless 
power  play  which  threatens  one  of  the 
last  significant  vestiges  of  State  sover- 
eignty in  the  area  of  labor  relations; 
challenges  the  very  concept  of  Individual 
liberty;  and  promises  to  upset  that  deli- 
cate, tripartite  balsuice  of  power  between 
labor,  management,  and  employee.  The 
sole  argument  upon  which  they  elect  to 
stand,  the  exclusive  premise  upon  which 
they  base  their  conclusion  that  14(b) 
should  be  repealed.  Is  the  so-called  need 
for  conformity  in  our  national  labor 
policy. 

In  the  President's  1965  state  of  the 
Union  address,  repeal  of  14(b)  was  ad- 
vocated "with  the  hope  of  reducing  con- 
filcts  in  our  national  labor  policy  that 
for  several  years  have  divided  Americans 
in  various  States"  and  again  in  the  Pres- 
ident's address  of  1966  "to  make  the 
labor  laws  in  all  our  States  equed  to  the 
labor  laws  of  the  31  States  which  do  not 
have  tonight  right-to-work  measures." 

This  same,  simple,  sterile  theme  has 
been  parroted  to  the  Congress  by  Secre- 
tary Wirtz: 

The  Issue  here  Is  whether  a  uniform  na- 
tional labor  policy  should  be  established  In 
this  area  (section  14(b))  as  It  exists  in  all 
other  araaa  oovered  by  the  National  Labor 
Kalatlona  Act.  I  urge  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  Justification  18  years  ago  lor 
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letting  the  States  experiment  in  this  area, 
experience  since  that  time  has  shown  that 
there  Is  no  longer  a  good  reason  for  this 
course  of  action. 

It  Is  likewise  Interesting  to  note  that 
only  one-half  page  of  the  46-page  Senate 
report  accompanying  HJl.  77  Is  devoted 
to  the  majority  explanation  as  to  the 
reason  for  the  repeal  of  14(b) .  The  only 
reason  stated  Is  foimd  in  this  simple  and 
obviously  inadequate  comment: 

The  sole  purpose  of  H.R.  77  is  to  estabUsh 
a  uniform  Federal  rule  governing  union  secu- 
rity arguments. 

That  the  suiminlstration  should  even 
advance  such  an  argument  in  support  of 
a  major  legislative  proposal,  much  less 
elect  to  premise  its  entire  position  upon 
it,  is  ample  evidence  of  de^eration  with 
which  they  seek  to  justify  this  cause. 

Our  national  labor  policy  and  laws  are 
fraught  with  nonconformity  in  every 
area.  Section  14(c)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  allows  States  to  legislate 
In  areas  where  the  NLRB  has  declined  to 
take  jurisdiction.  Workmen's  compen- 
sation and  unemployment  compensation 
laws  vary  from  State  to  State.  Section 
603(a)  of  the  Landrum-GrifQn  Act  pre- 
serves State  laws  regulating  the  actions 
of  union  officials.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  the 
examples  may  be  cited  ad  infinitum. 

But  we  are  now  told  that  the  "con- 
formity" of  compulsory  unionization  Is 
"needed"  to  avoid  "conflicts  in  our  na- 
tional labor  policy."  Thus  "necessity" 
and  "conformity"  become  the  two  pillars 
upon  which  the  proponents  elect  to  rest 
their  case  for  repeal  of  14(b) .  This  will 
not  be  the  first  time  these  two  principles 
of  expediency  have  been  advanced  to  ex- 
cuse a  proposal  which  is  of  its  very  na- 
ture, inexcusable,  indefensible,  and  un- 
conscionable. 

I  seem  to  recall  that  line  from  Milton's 
"Paradise  Lost": 

And  with  necessity,  the  tyrant's  plea,  ex- 
cus'd  his  devilish  deeds. 

I  recall  that  William  Pitt  once  told  the 
English  Parliament  that: 

Necessity  Is  the  argument  of  tyrants.  It  Is 
the  creed  of  slaves. 

While  the  idea  that  the  subordination 
of  Individual  liberty  to  uniform  national 
policy  may  be  accepted  by  the  docll  and 
enslaved,  it  is  not  accepted  by  free 
Americans. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  several  questions  rele- 
vant to  the  statement  he  has  just  made? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  not  the  fundamental 
objection  to  union  shop  agreements  that 
they  deny  supposedly  free  Americans 
their  right  to  make  a  decision  which 
vitally  affects  them  during  al]  their  work- 
ing hours,  and,  indeed,  after  their  work- 
ing hours? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  My  friend  is  cer- 
tainly right.  The  right  of  decision  is 
certainly  a  major  ingredient  of  human 
freedom. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  during  a  pre- 
vious generation  some  employers  com- 
pelled their  employees,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  being  granted  employment, 


to  enter  into  a  contract  which  required 
them  to  agree  not  to  join  a  union  during 
the  term  of  their  employment? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  labor 
unions  called  such  agreements  imposed 
upon  the  employees  by  the  employers 
"yellow  dog"  contracts? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  was  a  "yeUow  dog" 
contract,  which  hsis  been  outlawed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  labor 
unions  called  such  contracts  "yellow  dog" 
contracts  because  they  denied  the  em- 
ployees the  freedom  of  choice  to  join  or 
refrain  from  joining  unions  of  their  own 
free  choice? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I  think 
it  was  a  form  of  enslavement.  That  \s 
what  we  now  face  from  the  other  side. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  correct  in  construing  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi to  be  that  a  union  shop  contract 
which  could  be  imposed  upon  employees 
at  the  request  of  the  union  is  another 
form  of  "yellow  dog"  contract  in  that 
It  does  identically  the  same  thing  that 
the  old  "yellow  dog"  contracts  imposed 
on  employees  did— that  is.  It  denies  the 
employee  the  freedom  to  stand  on  his 
own  feet  and  decide  for  hunself ,  with  his 
God-given  faculties,  whether  he  will  or 
will  not  join  a  union? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  agree  with  the  state- 
ment made  by  William  Pitt  that  neces- 
sity is  the  argument  for  every  infringe- 
ment of  liberty?  Does  it  not  illustrate 
that  unions  want  vast  power  over  the 
Lives  of  all  the  working  men  and  women 
in  the  United  States,  powers  which  would 
deny  the  working  people  of  the  United 
States  their  God -given  right  to  decide 
for  themselves,  with  their  own  God-given 
faculties,  whether  they  wish  to  join  or 
refrain  from  joining  a  union? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  if  the  State  right-to-work 
laws,  which  the  bill  to  repeal  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  would 
nullify,  would  do  anything  more  than 
merely  give  to  each  American  who,  in 
the  words  of  Scripture,  is  compelled  to 
eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  own 
face,  the  right  to  decide  for  himself 
whether  he  will  or  will  not  join  a  union 
and  will  or  will  not  pay  dues  to  a  union? 
Is  not  that  what  the  right-to-work  laws 
provide? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Certainly. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  if  the  right-to-work  laws 
deny  to  a  union  the  right  and  power  to 
have  every  employee  in  any  factory  or  In 
any  industry  pay  dues  as  members  of  a 
union  if  they  are  able  to  persuade  them 
that  their  welfare  would  be  promoted 
by  their  joining  the  union. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  They  are  still  free 
to  make  the  decision  whether  to  join  or 
not.  They  are  still  free  to  make  the 
decision  whether  their  interests  would 


be  enhanced  by  joining  or  not  Joining. 
There  \&  nothing  in  those  laws  that  de- 
prives them  of  an  Ingredient  of  liberty. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Do  not  the  right-to-work 
laws  entirely  protect  the  right  of  an  em- 
ployee to  be  persuaded  by  a  union  to  Join 
voluntarily? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Certainly. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  If  In  leaving 
the  right  to  a  union  to  persuade  mem- 
bers to  join  this  union  voluntarily,  the 
right-to-work  laws  leaves  to  workers  the 
same  freedom  to  join  voluntarily  that  the 
various  religious  bodies  use  to  have  mem- 
bers join  their  church;  namely,  to  per- 
suade them  that  they  shoiUd  join  the 
church  of  the  living  God. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Certainly. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  <?an  the  Senator  from 
Mississlrol  see  anything  wrong  in  say- 
ing to  a  labor  union,  "You  shall  obtain 
your  members  by  persuasion"  that  Is, 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
churches  of  the  living  God  obtain  their 
members. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  agree. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  believe  that  it  is  plac- 
ing the  unions  in  very  fine  company  when 
the  right-to-work  law  provides  that  the 
unions  can  and  must  obtain  their  mem- 
bers in  the  same  way  as  churches  and 
other  voluntary  associations  obtain  their 
members? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  The  idea  of  compulsion  is  not 
American. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  does  not  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  union  shop 
agreement  is  a  compulsory  procedure  de- 
signed to  draft  into  membership  in  unions 
men  who  do  not  wish  to  belong  to  unions? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Of  course.  It  means 
that  a  man  joins  a  private  organization 
against  his  will.  If  that  is  Americanism, 
I  have  lost  contact. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  not  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  aware  of  the  fact  that  several 
years  ago  Congress  passed  an  £w;t  which 
provided,  among  other  things,  that  no 
Communist  could  occupy  an  office  in  a 
union?  Does  not  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi recall  that? 

Mr,  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  some 
months  ago  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
that  act  constituted  an  imconstitutlonal 
bill  of  attainder  under  the  Constitution 
and  was,  therefore,  invalid? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Tht  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  if  it  is  not  true  that,  as  a 
result  of  that  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  a  union  shop  agreement  may  com- 
pel loyal  Americans  to  become  involun- 
tary dues-paying  members  of  unions 
whose  officers  are  Communists,  and 
whose  officers  are  disloyal,  not  only  to 
those  loyal  Americans,  but  also  to  our 
country? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. My  information  is  that  that  con- 
dition prevails  in  a  number  of  States 
today.  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  spread 
all  over  the  country,  as  it  would  be  if 
the  pending  bill  were  passed. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  good  friend  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi for  yielding  and  for  answering 
these  questions. 

Mi.  EASTLAND.  As  sUted  by  that 
learned  Jurist,  the  Honorable  Learned 
Hand: 

That  community  i»  already  in  the  process 
of  (tinolutlon  •  •  •  where  nonconformity 
with  th»  accepted  creed.  poUtlcsil  aa  well  aa 
raUffUnu.  la  a  mark  of  dlaaffectlon;  where  da- 
nmvrtatloBL.  without  apeclflcatlon  or  backing, 
takaa  the  place  of  eTldence;  where  orthodoxy 
cbokaa  freedom  of  dlaaent;  where  faith  In 
the  erentiial  aupremacy  of  reason  haa  be- 
come ao  timid  that  we  dare  not  enter  our 
convlctlona  in  the  open  llsta.  to  win  or 
loae. 

Certainly  the  proponents  of  this  bill 
are  presenting  us  with  an  example  of 
how  denunciation,  without  speclflcatlcHi 
or  backing,  takes  the  place  of  evidence. 
Their  obvious  reluctance  to  give  debate 
on  this  issue;  their  fear  of  having  to  rest 
their  case  before  the  American  workliig- 
man  of  the  merits  of  unionism,  is  con- 
clusive proof  that  they  fear  to  enter  their 
"convictions  in  the  open  lists,  to  win  or 
lose." 

It  has  been  Inferred  that  the  non- 
conformity caused  by  section  14(b)  Is  a 
source  of  labor  unrest,  but  that  conten- 
tion can  be  refuted  by  the  simple  fact 
that  in  194«,  the  year  before  Taft- 
Hartley.  4,600,000  worklngmen  were  in- 
volved in  strikes  for  a  loss  of  116  million 
man-days,  while  by  1948,  the  year  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  Taft-Hartley,  only 
2,170,000  men  were  Involved  in  strikes  for 
a  loss  of  only  34.600,000  man-hours. 

The  argument  that  union  shop  ar- 
rangements produce  more  peaceful  and 
sstlsfactOTy  Industrial  relations  lacks 
conjlderable  credence  in  view  of  the  In- 
dustrial strife  which  continues  to  plague 
those  very  industries  in  which  the  union 
ahopagreements  are  the  most  prevalent. 
National  strikes  and  strike  threats  regu- 
larly characterize  negotiations  in  several 
of  the  Nation's  major  industries  where 
compulsory  union  membership  prevails. 
The  strikes,  delays,  and  stoppftges  at  some 
of  oar  mladle  bases  due  to  Jurisdictional 
dlqnitM  among  unions  where  union  shop 
Is  deeply  entrenched  constitute  a  stanch 
refutation  of  the  claim  that  secure 
unions  are  stable  and  responsible.  The 
record  clearly  shows  that  union  abuses. 
Indudfaig  unwarranted  strikes,  are  more 
likely  to  be  encouraged  rather  than  mlnl- 
mlaed  by  compulsory  unionism.  When 
employees  can  Join  or  refuse  to  Join 
voluntary  unions,  the  union  leaders  are 
compelled  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
members  who  pay  the  dues  in  order  to  at- 
tract and  hold  the  members  needed  to 
cvermte  an  effective  union.  This  forces 
tbe  union  leadership  to  limit  pursiiing 
seUlsh  Interests,  thereby  increasing  com- 
parative honesty.  Compulsion  removes 
tbe  necenity  to  attract  new  members  and 
In  this  way  encourages  the  less  attrac- 
tive and  less  effldent  elements  of  leader- 
ship. 

Closely  related  to  this  point  Is  that 
what  may  seem  to  be  good,  i^esponsible 
leaderahlp  in  a  compulsory  imion  will  al- 
most certainly  change  over  a  period  of 
time.  FDwer  and  the  lessening  of  the 
nieeeritar  to  attract  will  change  the  char- 
acter of  meet  leadenfalp.   Union  offlcers, 


with  the  knowledge  that  they  In  effect 
control  the  entire  work  force.  Inevitably 
would  become  more  prone  to  make  bar- 
gaining demands  no  matter  how  stag- 
gering, and  to  use  strike  threats  arbitrar- 
ily and  capriciously. 

With  compulsory  membership,  union 
chiefs  can  concentrate  on  perpetuating 
themselves  In  oCQce  and  serving  their  own 
selfish  motives  and  Interests  rather  than 
constantly  being  under  pressure  to  do 
something  useful  for  the  dues-paying 
members  in  order  to  attract  and  hold  the 
membership  and  to  retain  the  respect 
and  support  required  for  reelection.  This 
Is  why  many  of  them  become  ruthless 
disciplinarians  who  wield  a  club  of  au- 
thority over  their  members,  rather  than 
to  advocate  democratic  procedures  within 
the  union  that  compel  the  leaders  to  be 
servants  rather  than  l)osses  of  their 
members.  Thus,  the  need  to  hold  mem- 
Ijers  wUl  usually  prevent  excesses  and 
unethical  conduct. 

Decisions  handed  down  by  the  NLRB 
during  1965  alone  should  shatter  any  il- 
lusion that  the  rights  of  Individual  union 
members  will  be  protected  by  that  kan- 
garoo court  which  presently  masquerades 
as  an  impartial  arbiter  of  our  national 
labor  laws. 

Within  this  past  year  the  NLRB  has 
upheld  the  right  of  unions  to  fine  mem- 
bers for  exceeding  arbitrary  production 
quotas  or  for  exercising  their  right  to 
cross  a  picket  Une.  The  Board  upheld 
the  expulsion  of  two  union  members  for 
filing  a  petition  with  the  NLRB  decerti- 
fying the  union  as  their  bargaining  rep- 
resentative, although  the  proceeding  was 
filed  pursuant  to  a  statutory  right. 

In  those  States  which  do  not  give  their 
people  the  protection  of  the  right-to- 
work  laws,  harsh  disciplinary  action  is 
often  the  product  of  arrogant  labor 
tiosses.  In  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  United 
Papermakers  Local  No.  356  recently  fined 
a  woman  member  for  missing  union 
meetings,  even  though  the  meetings  were 
scheduled  during  church  hours  on  Sim- 
day.    The  fine  was  upheld. 

Within  this  past  year  the  NLRB  has 
violated  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  by  holding  that  an 
employer  must  negotiate  with  the  union 
over  the  establishment  of  a  union  hiring 
hall  which  would  control  all  employment 
of  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  think  it 
could  be  profitable  if  we  made  a  point  of 
discussion  as  to  the  question  of  freedom 
of  association  vls-a-vls  compulsory 
imlonism  in  some  of  the  coimtries  of 
Western  Europe. 

In  the  free  European  democracies  the 
principle  of  compulsory  unionism  has 
been  vigorously  resisted  wherever  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  provide  for 
such  in  collective  agreements.  Gener- 
ally, on  the  conUnent  of  Europe  the  free- 
dom of  a  person  to  abstain  from  joining 
a  labor  organization  developed  over  the 
years  in  somewhat  the  same  ratio  with 
the  recognized  right  for  a  person  to  be- 
come associated  with  a  labor  organiza- 
tion. Most  of  these  governments  recog- 
nize that  the  afllrmative  side  of  freedom 
of  association  is  the  liberty  of  persons  to 
either  fonn  or  to  Join  an  association,  but 
Ukewlse.  that  this  cognizance  of  the  neg- 


ative side  of  such  f  reedwn  which  Includes 
a  person's  right  not  to  associate  and  to 
refrain  from  forming  or  Joining  an 
organization. 

The  principle  of  voluntarism  has,  over 
a  period  of  many  years,  pervaded  the  de- 
velopment of  labor  unions  in  Europe 
generally  and  it  has  been  shown  that 
compulsory  unionism  has  been  entirely 
inconsistent  with  not  only  legislative 
action,  judicial  opinion,  but  with  public 
opinion  as  well. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  problems 
facing  the  present  social  law  of  coimtrles 
in  the  stage  of  democracy  In  Industrial- 
ism is  that  of  legislative  treatment  of 
collective  bargaining  agreements  by 
which  an  employee's  right  to  work  Is 
cause  to  depend  on  membership  in  a 
labor  organization.  Relative  to  the  po- 
sition taken  on  this  problem  in  the 
United  States,  it  has  been  repeatedly 
stated  that  legislative  treatment  of  It 
has  reflected  its  extremely  troublesome 
nature  on  the  grounds  that  such  an 
agreement  Is  a  patent  Interference  with 
an  employee's  freedom  of  self-organiza- 
tion. 

In  the  United  States  an  approach  to 
the  problem  first  meets  the  question  of 
whether  legislative  approval  of  collective 
agreements  makes,  for  the  sake  of  labor 
organizations,  too  great  demands  on  the 
individual  employee  which  work  to  his 
own  disadvantage.  Arguments  on  the 
question  obviously  must  be  in  confilct. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  contention 
of  the  necessity  for  security  provisions  in 
order  to  preserve  bargaining  power  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  an  employer  would  not  willingly 
yield  to  a  imion's  demand  for  a  union 
shop  clause  if  the  union  were  not  power- 
ful enough  to  enforce  such  a  demand. 

It  is  notable  that  the  solution  of  the 
labor-management  relations  problem  as 
represented  by  legislation  on  our  statute 
books  presents  a  compromise  between 
the  moral  idea  of  freedom  in  which 
unionism  should  be  originated,  and  the 
device  of  compulsion  brought  on  the 
Individual  to  join  a  union.  In  theory, 
each  employee  has  a  right  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a  union  of  his  own  choice,  or 
not  to  be  represented  at  all,  but  as  has 
been  touched  upon  previously.  It  takes  a 
certain  brand  of  heroism  for  an  em- 
ployee to  invite  all  the  troubles  Involved 
In  his  exercise  of  this  freedom.  It  is 
difficult,  to  say  the  least,  to  see  how  an 
employee  can  really  offer  any  opposition 
to  the  union  which  is  party  to  the  union 
shop  agreement  which  forced  him  in  the 
first  place  into  membership  in  a  union 
with  whose  internal  policies  he  is  in  sub- 
stantial disagreement.  It  can  be  readily 
seen  that  his  freed(»n  of  choice  is  In 
substantial  and  practical  conflict  with 
such  an  agreement. 

An  employee's  right  to  Join  or  refrain 
from  Joining  a  labor  organization  has 
been  a  focal  point  of  labor-management 
controversy  in  the  United  States  since 
the  passage  of  the  Wagner  Act  in  1935. 
The  1935  Wagner  Act  did  not  attempt  to 
make  closed  shop  agreements  legal  In 
any  State  where  they  might  be  illegal. 
However,  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1947  has  expressly  outlawed 
closed  shops  and  has  left  it  to  the  States 
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either  to  prohibit  union  shop  agreements 
entirely  or  to  regulate  them. 

An  objective  judgment  on  the  present 
status  of  the  American  law  regarding 
union  shop  agreements  would  point  it  out 
to  be  confused  and  entangled.  Any 
comparison  between  American  law  on 
this  subject  and  that  of  certain  European 
nations,  which  in  varying  degrees  might 
be  called  counterparts  of  this  country's 
indicates  that  the  problem  is  somewhat 
similar,  but  in  no  instance  identical.  Al- 
though a  number  of  Ehiropean  countries 
have  legislated  on  this  matter,  the  very 
nature  of  their  legislation  and  the 
prevalence  of  union  membership  indicate 
that  this  issue  has  never  been  prominent 
in  political  affairs  or  legal  proceedings. 

Belgium,  for  example,  in  the  Belgian 
Act,  passed  in  1921,  expressly  provided: 

Nobody  can  be  compelled  to  Join  an  organi- 
zation or  not  to  join  It. 

Further  provision  prohibits  making 
membership  or  nonmembershlp  in  an 
organization  a  condition  of  employment. 
Judicial  interpretation  of  this  legisla- 
tion has  ruled  that  conditioning  employ- 
ment upon  union  membership  wsu  in 
violation  of  an  employee's  freedom  of 
association  and  to  make  membership  a 
condition  of  emplojrment  Is  not  to  pro- 
tect a  legitimate  personal  interest,  but 
Is  something  which  is  void  of  any  legal 
justification. 

In  the  Netherlands,  the  Act  on  Collec- 
tive Bargaining  Contracts,  passed  in 
1927,  provides  the  official  expression  of 
the  Government's  protection  of  the  right 
of  employees  to  refrain  from  joining 
unions  in  the  following  language: 

An  agreement  whereby  an  employer  be- 
comes bound  to  employ  only  members  of  a 
certain  religion,  or  persons  entertaining  a 
certain  political  view  or  members  of  a  cer- 
tain organization  Is  null  and  void. 

In  Austria  the  invalidity  of  a  compul- 
sory unionism  provision  is  expressly 
treated  by  legislation  stating: 

Provisions  In  collective  bargaining  con- 
tracts between  employer  and  employees  are 
null  and  void  if  they  are  intended  to  Insure 
that  no  persons  other  than  members  of  a 
particular  union  ,ire  employed  or  to  keep 
from  employment  persons  who  are  members 
of  a  particular  union. 

Similarly.  Denmark,  in  a  statute  en- 
acted in  1929,  directs: 

Any  act  or  conduct  which  In  an  unjustified 
manner  seeks  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  an 
individual  to  engage  in  an  occupation  or  the 
right  to  Join  or  abstain  from  Joining  any 
organization  shall  be  deemed  unlawful. 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  in 
a  number  of  Judicial  decisions  even  in  the 
absence  of  any  expressed  legislative  dic- 
tate, has  decreed  that  any  Injury  or  dam- 
age Inflicted  upon  an  Individual  because 
of  his  nonmembershlp  in  a  union  Is  vio- 
lative of  fundamental  constitutiOTial 
rights  and  that  clauses  in  collective 
agreements  which  make  vmlon  member- 
ship a  condition  of  emplojTuent  are  nec- 
essarily repugnant  to  a  worker's  personal 
feeling. 

Prance  has  not  enacted  particular  leg- 
islation concerning  union  shop  clauses, 
but  It  has  forcefully  relied  on  constitu- 
tional tenets  and  on  general  principles  of 
law  to  determine  that  clauses  provoking 


compulsory  unionism  are  unlawful  in 
France.  The  French  Government  In  the 
late  1940's  took  the  position  that — 

The  democratic  state,  as  tbe  protector  of 
public  llbertlee,  hu  the  duty  to  insure  the 
respect  of  all  aspects  of  the  right  to  orga- 
nize— one  of  the  fundamental  liberties  of 
modern  society.  Accordingly,  the  statement 
emphasizes  that  measures  taken  to  protect 
this  right  must  not  only  safeguard  the  poel- 
tlve  freedom  otf  association,  but  also  guaran- 
tee to  wage  earners  that  nonmembershlp  In 
a  union  may  not  be  taken  Into  accoixnt  In 
relation  to  engagement,  maintenance  In  em- 
ployment, or  dismissal. 

In  a  supplementary  declsu-atlon  the 
French  Government  further  provided : 

Any  provision  In  the  enactment  of  a  col- 
lective agreement  Intended  to  force  a  worker 
to  belong  or  not  to  belong  to  a  particular 
trade  union,  under  the  threat  of  not  being 
engaged  for  emplojrment  or  losing  his  em- 
plojnnent  Is  •  •  •  incompatible  not  only 
with  the  principle  of  freedom  of  association, 
but  also  with  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
work. 

In  Switzerland  there  is  no  speciflc  leg- 
islation ooverin«r  closed  shop  contract 
clauses.  However,  by  1949  the  Swiss 
courts  had  come  to  the  view  that  the 
closed  shop  was  beyond  doubt  an  unwar- 
ranted interference  with  the  right  not  to 
organize,  that  is,  a  person's  right  to  re- 
main outside  an  association  without  suf- 
fering any  appreciable  economic  harm — 
and  that,  moreover,  it  was  an  unlawful 
infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual. There  has  subsequently  been 
judicial  approval  of  this  view.  The  Swiss 
Parliament  in  1956  enacted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Swiss  Code  of  Obligations 
that  provided: 

Any  clause  of  an  agreement  or  arrange- 
ment between  the  parties  to  compel  em- 
ployers or  employees  to  join  a  contracting 
association  shall  be  nuU  and  void. 

In  Sweden  any  efforts  either  by  the 
Confederation  of  Swedish  Labor  Unions 
or  by  the  Swedish  Employers'  Federation 
to  make  membership  in  a  contracting 
labor  organization  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment have  been  Invalidated  by  the  Swed- 
ish labor  courts. 

In  like  fashion  to  the  Swedish  unions, 
those  in  Norway  have  succeeded  in  or- 
ganizing a  vast  majority  of  employees 
comprising  a  substantial  segment  of  the 
labor  force  without  resorting  to  any 
method  of  compulsory  unionism.  Con- 
sequently, Mr.  President,  there  seems  to 
be  little  doubt  that  the  general  European 
consensus  after  many  years  of  trial  and 
experiment  indicates  that  compulsory 
unionism  is  obnoxious,  and  thus  is  either 
legislated  against  or  Judicially  decreed 
as  illegal,  unlawful,  and  against  moral 
principle. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  even  a  strong 
school  of  thought  within  the  liberal 
establishment  itself,  and  I  daresay  that 
it  cannot  be  cataloged  as  a  minority 
school,  that  feel  that  unions  that  rely 
on  compulsion  weaken  their  own  effec- 
tiveness. Only  a  voluntary  membership 
can  feel  free  to  determine  policies  and 
leadership  and  to  modify  them  as  the 
need  arises.  A  comparative  membership 
of  employees  under  union  shop  arrange- 
ment must  be  so  categorized,  and  is  so 
subject  to  dismissal  from  employment  as 
to  be  loathe  to  act  openly,  and,  as  indus- 


trial history  has  eloquently  revealed,  the 
voluntary  system  of  Joining  a  union  is  al- 
ways more  effective  than  being  enforced 
against  one's  wishes  and  better  Judgment 
to  subscribe  his  or  her  name  to  the  mem- 
bership rolls. 

Another  consideration  that  we  should 
at  this  point  evaluate  is  the  fact  that  in 
so  many  instancee  where  union  shop 
agreements  once  having  been  entered 
into,  but  later  eliminated  or  repudiated, 
show  that  in  repeated  series  of  instancee 
many  of  the  higher  caliber  employees 
who  had  chosen  not  to  assume  positions 
of  leadership  under  compulsory  union- 
shop  agreements  have  come  forward  as 
extremely  capable  union  officials  operat- 
ing under  voluntary  membership  con- 
tracts. 

Contrary  to  accusations,  rlght-to-work 
laws  do  not  discourage  employees  from 
joining  unions,  since  they  are  free  to 
Join  if  they  so  desire  and  free  to  with- 
hold membership  if  that  is  their  desire. 
State  laws  do  have  the  effect  of  allowing 
protection  to  both  union  members  and 
nonmembers  in  their  own  personal  and 
particular  choice.  They  are  designed  to 
make  sure  that  whichever  choice  is  made. 
it  is  a  free  choice.  Additionally,  the 
Federal  law  under  Taft-Hartley  care- 
fully protects  the  right  of  unions  to  orga- 
nize and  bargain  collectively  and  law- 
fully requires  employers  to  bargain  with 
them  accordingly. 

There  is  no  State  law  that  can  take 
away  the  protections  which  our  present 
national  labor  policy  affords  to  those 
who  wish  to  join  unions.  In  so  many 
instances,  It  is  assumed  that  unions  are 
operated  on  a  completely  democratic 
basis  and  that  strikes,  for  example,  are 
only  called  after  a  favorable  vote  of  the 
majority  of  the  membership.  However, 
this  is  not  a  requisite  for  a  labor  orga- 
nization, and  many  of  them  have  no  such 
requirement  spelled  out  in  their  constitu- 
tions. In  cases  in  which  there  is  a  con- 
stitutional provision  within  a  labor  orga- 
nization, very  frequently  the  vote  for 
strike  action  is  conducted  by  a  stand- 
ing ballot  of  those  present  rather  than 
by  a  secret  ballot  which  preserves  the 
elements  of  the  true  democratic  process 
rather  than  allowing  for  the  contrived 
and  desired  result  that  the  leadership 
would  have  manifold  reasons  to  desire 
and  against  which  many  of  the  rank  and 
file  members  would  see  fit  not  to  oppose 
in  fear  of  the  Incurrence  of  displeasure 
of  the  leaders  of  their  particular  union. 

Who  are  these  labor  lords  who  in  their 
Insatiable  quest  of  absolute  power  have 
Issued  their  threats  and  ultimatums  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with 
the  arrogance  and  impudence  of  feudal 
chieftains?  They  are  the  leaders  who 
have  betrayed  the  principles  of  free 
choice  upon  which  the  American  labor 
movement  was  founded;  who  have  re- 
jected the  wise  council  of  their  friends 
and  have  trampled  upon  the  rights  of 
their  own  members. 

They  are  the  leaders  who  fear  to  rest 
their  case  before  the  American  working- 
man  on  their  record  of  proven  accom- 
plishment, responsible  leadership  or  ded- 
ication to  the  welfare  of  their  members. 
They  are  the  leaders  who  are  either  un- 
willing to  or  incapable  of  purging  their 
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movemextt  of  the  corruption,  the  racket- 
eering and  the  Oommunlst  InflltrAtlon  ao 
clearly  rerealed  and  documented  by  re- 
eent  eoDcrenknal  investigations  and 
Federal  prosecutions.  They  are  the  lead- 
ers who  revealed  their  obsessive  fear  of 
their  own  rank  and  file  membership  when 
they  foncht  the  Labor  Management  Re- 
portinc  Act  of  1959.  an  act  which  simply 
guaranteed  the  individual  member's 
eqaal  rights  and  privileges  to  participate 
in  elaetiosis  and  meetings;  freedom  of 
speech  and  assembly  to  discuss  the  con- 
duet  of  union  officers;  secret  balloting  in 
the  dectloo  of  oOcen,  and  the  determi- 
nation of  dues,  fees,  or  other  assess- 
ments; the  right  to  take  legal  action 
against  union  g<B<'^»«  for  misconduct  in 
office;  and  protection  against  arbitrary 
or  Improper  suspension,  expulsion,  or 
other  disciplinary  action. 

These  are  the  labor  barons  who  casti- 
gated the  Congress  In  vehement  outrage 
for  daring  to  require  them  to  adopt  con- 
atittttions  and  Inlaws  and  to  file  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  copies  of  these,  to- 
gether with  other  information  on  such 
matters  as  the  rules  governing  admis- 
sions, dues,  audits  of  fimds.  selecticm  of 
officers,  and  strike  votes.  But  the  objects 
of  their  most  violent  abuse  were  those 
provisions  requiring  the  filing  of  anriM^i 
financial  reports  and  spelling  out  the 
fiduciary  responsibility  of  union  officers 
managing  union  funds  with  safeguards 
provkled.  aiKl  the  disqualification  of  con- 
victed criminals  from  holding  such  union 
positions. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  Mr.  President, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  American  worklngmen  are  suspicious 
of  these  men  and  refuse  to  accept  them 
as  their  spokesmen ;  that  the  labor  move- 
ment has  failed  to  grow  appreciably  in 
membership  since  1947  despite  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  4  million  In  the  labor 
force;  or  that  the  only  way  such  leaders 
can  expect  to  even  hold  the  loyalty  of 
their  present  membership  Is  through 
eampulsory.  Involuntary  unionization? 

No,  Mr.  President,  these  bigtlme  labor 
bosses  do  not  speak  for  the  rank  and 
file;  nor  do  they  speak  for  the  responsible 
labor  leaders  of  the  past  and  present,  or 
for  many  other  consistent  and  tnflimntJai 
friends  of  their  movement  who  likewise 
reject  the  concept  of  compulsory  unioni- 
sation. 

What  more  conclusive  argument  could 
be  dted  against  the  repeal  of  14(b)  than 
the  statement  made  by  Samuel  Oompers, 
the  father  of  the  American  labor  move- 
mant,  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  Convention  in  1924.  Warning 
against  policies  based  on  compulsion  and 
force,  Mr.  Oompers  said: 

8o  long  M  w«  hav*  held  fut  to  voliintary 
prtndplM,  sad  bavs  bMD  actuatwl  and  in- 
■pind  by  Um  spirit  of  mttIc*.  we  have  eu*- 
talnad  our  forwant  progreee  uxd  we  have 
mad*  our  labor  movement  aometblnf  to  be 
raHMoted  and  sooorded  a  place  in  the  coun- 
cils of  our  Republic.  Where  we  have  blun- 
dered Into  trying  to  force  a  policy  on  a 
deelsiott,  even  though  wlae  and  right,  we  have 
liapcded,  if  not  interrupted,  the  realization  of 
oar  aiBia. 


woman  of  our  American  trade 
union  movement,  I  feel  I  have  earned  the 
right  to  talk  plainly  to  you.  As  the  only 
deugats  to  that  first  •  •  •  convention  (in 
nttibargh)  who  haa  etayed  with  the  prob- 


lem* of  our  movement  through  to  the  present 
hour,  a*  one  who  with  cle&n  hands  and  with 
ainglenese  of  purpose  has  tried  to  serve  the 
labor  movement  honorably  and  In  a  spirit 
of  consecration  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 
I  want  to  urge  devotion  to  the  fundamentals 
of  human  liberty — the  principle  of  volun- 
tarism. If  we  seek  to  force,  we  but  tear 
apart  that  which,  united,  is  Invincible. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Understanding,      patience,      high-minded 

service,  the  compelling  power  of  voluntarism 
have  In  America  made  what  was  but  a  rope 
of  sand,  a  united,  purposeful.  Integrated 
organization,  potent  for  human  welfare,  ma- 
terial, and  spiritual. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Aa  I  review  the  events  of  my  60  years  of  con- 
tact with  the  labor  movement,  and  as  I  sur- 
vey the  problems  of  today,  and  study  the  op- 
portunities of  the  future,  I  want  to  say  to  you, 
men  and  women  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment, do  not  reject  the  cornerstone  upon 
which  labor's  structure  has  been  bullded — 
but  base  your  all  upon  voluntary  principles 
and  Illumine  your  every  problem  by  con- 
secrated devotion  to  that  highest  of  all  piu-- 
poeee — human  well-being  In  the  fulleet,  wid- 
est, deepest  sense. 

Mr.  President,  I  Invite  each  Senator's 
attention  to  Mr.  Oompers'  statement  of 
the  basic  moral  and  legal  principle  de- 
bated here  today : 

There  may  be  here  and  there  a  worker  who 
for  certain  reasons  iinexplalnable  to  us  does 
not  Join  a  union  of  labor.  That  Is  his  right 
no  matter  how  morally  wrong  he  may  be.  It 
la  hla  legal  right  and  no  one  can  or  dare  ques- 
tion his  exercise  of  that  legal  right. 

Does  anyone  dispute  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  truest,  ablest,  and  most  eloquent 
friends  American  labor  ever  had  in  the 
judicial  councils  of  this  Nation  was  Mr. 
Justice  Brandeis?  Yet  can  there  be 
found  a  more  clear,  cogent  or  persuasive 
argument  against  compulsory  unioniza- 
tion than  his  following  statement  quoted 
by  Justice  Frankfurter  In  A.F.  of  L.  v. 
American  Sash  Co..  335  U.S.: 

It  Is  not  true  that  the  success  of  a  labor 
union  necessarily  means  a  perfect  monopoly. 
The  xmlon,  in  order  to  attain  or  preeerve  for 
Its  members  industrial  liberty,  must  be 
strong  and  stable.  It  need  not  Include  every 
member  of  the  trade.  Indeed,  It  Is  desirable 
for  both  the  employer  and  the  union  that  It 
ahould  not.  Absolute  power  leads  to  ex- 
oeaeee  and  to  weakness:  Neither  our  charac- 
ter nor  our  Intelligence  can  long  bear  the 
strain  of  unrestricted  power.  The  union  at- 
tains success  when  it  reaches  the  ideal  con- 
dition, and  the  Ideal  condition  for  a  union  Is 
to  be  strong  and  stable,  and  yet  to  have  In 
the  trade  outside  its  own  ranks  an  appreci- 
able number  of  men  who  are  non  unionists. 
In  any  free  community  the  diversity  of  char- 
acter, of  beliefs,  of  taste — Indeed  mere  self- 
lahnewi — will  insure  such  a  supply,  if  the  en- 
joyment of  this  privilege  of  individualism  is 
I»t3iected  by  law.  Such  a  nucleus  of  vmor- 
ganlzed  labor  will  check  oppression  by  the 
union  as  the  union  checks  oppression  by  the 
employer. 

Certainly  no  one  can  question  the  cre- 
dentials of  Justice  Black  as  a  consistent 
and  faithful  spokesman  for  the  liberal 
establishment.  Yet,  I  would  direct  your 
attention  to  Justice  Black's  dissenting 
opinion  in  the  case  of  International  Aaso- 
ciatkm  of  Machinists  v.  Street,  et  al..  367 
U.S.  740,  6  L.  Ed.  2d.  1141  (1961) ,  wherein 
he  stated: 

Oongrees  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
eetabllehment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercUe  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 


dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Oovernment  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

Probably  no  one  would  suggest  that  Con- 
gress ootUd,  without  violating  this  amend- 
ment, pass  a  law  taxing  workers,  or  any  per- 
sons for  that  matter  (even  lawyers),  to  cre- 
ate a  fund  to  be  used  In  helping  certain  po- 
litical parties  or  groups  favored  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  elect  their  candidates  or  promote 
their  controversial  causes.  Compelling  a  man 
by  law  to  pay  his  money  to  elect  candidates 
or  advocate  laws  or  doctrines  he  is  against 
differs  only  In  degree.  If  at  all,  from  com- 
pelling him  by  law  to  speak  for  a  candidate, 
a  party,  or  a  cause  he  U  against.  The  very 
reason  for  the  first  amendment  is  to  make 
the  people  of  this  coiintry  free  to  think, 
speak,  write,  and  worship  as  they  wish,  not 
as  the  Oovernment  commands. 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  constitutional  reason 
why  a  union  or  oth«  private  group  may  not 
spend  Its  funds  for  political  or  Ideological 
causes  If  its  members  voluntarily  Join  It  and 
can  voluntarily  get  out  of  It.  Labor  unions 
made  up  of  voluntary  members  free  to  get 
In  or  out  of  the  unions  when  they  please  have 
played  Important  and  useful  roles  In  politics 
and  economic  affairs.  How  to  spend  Its 
money  Is  a  question  for  each  voluntary  group 
to  decide  for  Itself  In  the  absence  of  some 
valid  law  forbidding  actlvltlee  for  which  the 
money  la  spent.  But  a  different  situation 
arises  when  a  Federal  law  steps  In  and  author- 
izes such  a  group  to  carry  on  actlvltlee  at  the 
expense  of  persons  who  do  not  choose  to  be 
members  of  the  group  as  well  as  those  who 
do.  Such  a  law,  even  though  validly  passed 
by  Congress,  cannot  be  used  In  a  way  that 
abridges  the  specifically  defined  freedoms  of 
the  first  amendment.  And  whether  there  is 
such  abridgment  dei>ends  not  only  on  hovr 
the  law  is  written  but  also  on  how  it  works. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  federally 
sanctioned  union  shop  contract  here,  as  It 
actually  works,  takes  a  part  of  the  e«imingi 
of  some  men  and  turns  It  over  to  others,  who 
spend  a  subetantlal  part  of  the  funds  so  re- 
ceived In  efforts  to  thwart  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  ideological  hopes  of  those  whose 
money  has  been  forced  from  them  under  au- 
thority of  law.  This  Injecte  Federal  com- 
pulsion into  the  political  and  ideological 
proceeses,  a  result  which  I  have  supposed 
everyone  would  agree  the  first  amendment 
was  particularly  Intended  to  prevent.  And 
It  makes  no  difference  If ,  as  is  urged,  political 
and  legislative  activities  are  helpfiil  adjuncts 
of  collective  bargaining.  Doubtless  employ- 
ers co\iId  make  the  same  arguments  In  favor 
of  compulsory  contributions  to  an  association 
of  employers  for  use  In  political  and  economic 
programs  calculated  to  help  collective  bar- 
gaining on  their  side.  But  the  argument  U 
equally  unappealing  whoever  makes  it,  Tht 
stark  fact  Is  that  this  act  of  Congress  Is  being 
used  as  a  means  to  exact  money  from  these 
employees  to  help  get  votes  to  win  elections 
for  parties  and  candidates  and  to  support 
doctrines  they  are  against.  If  this  Is  con- 
stitutional the  first  amendment  is  not  the 
charter  of  political  and  religious  liberty  Its 
sponsors  believed  it  to  be.  James  Madison, 
who  wrote  the  amendment,  said  in  arguing 
for  religious  liberty  that  "the  same  authority 
which  can  force  a  citlsen  to  contribute  8 
pence  only  of  his  property  for  the  support 
at  any  one  eetabllshment,  may  force  him  to 
conform  to  any  other  eetabllshment  in  aU 
cases  whatsoever."  And  Thomas  Jefferson 
said  that  "to  compel  a  man  to  furnish  con- 
tributions of  money  for  the  propagation  of 
opinions  which  he  dlsbellevee,  la  sinful  and 
tyrannical."  These  views  of  Madison  and 
Jefferson  authentically  represent  the  phlloe- 
ophy  embodied  in  the  eafeguards  of  the  first 
amendment.  That  amendment  leaves  tba 
Federal  OoTemment  no  power  whatever  to 
compel  one  man  to  expend  his  energy,  his 
time,  or  hla  money  to  advance  the  fortunes 
of  candidates  he  would  like  to  see  defeated  or 
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to  urge  ideologies  and  caiisea  he  believes 
woxild  be  hurtful  to  the  country. 

The  Coiu-t  holds  that  2,  11th  denies 
"unions,  over  an  employee's  objection,  the 
power  to  use  his  exacted  funds  to  support 
political  causes  which  he  oj^xjees."  WhUe 
I  do  not  BO  con  true  2,  11th,  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  I  believe  the  first  amendment  bars 
use  of  dues  extorted  from  an  employee  by 
law  for  the  promotion  of  causes,  doctrines 
and  laws  that  unions  generally  favor  to  help 
the  unions,  as  well  as  any  other  political 
purposes.  I  think  workers  have  as  much 
right  to  their  own  views  about  matters  af- 
fecting unions  as  they  have  to  views  about 
other  matters  In  the  fields  of  politics  and 
economics.  Indeed,  some  of  their  most 
strongly  held  views  are  apt  to  be  precisely 
on  the  subject  of  vmlons.  Just  as  questions  of 
law  reform,  court  procedure,  selection  of 
Judges  and  other  aspects  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  give  rise  to  some  of  the  deep- 
est and  most  irreconcilable  differences  among 
lawyers.  In  my  view,  section  2,  11th  can 
constitutionally  authorize  no  more  than  to 
make  a  worker  pay  dues  to  a  union  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  defraying  the  cost  of  acting 
as  his  bargaining  agent.  Our  Government 
has  no  more  p>ower  to  compel  individuals  to 
support  union  programs  or  union  publica- 
tions than  it  has  to  compel  the  support  of 
political  programs,  employer  programs  or 
church  programs.  And  the  first  amendment, 
fairly  construed,  deprives  the  Government  of 
all  power  to  make  any  person  pay  out  one 
single  penny  against  his  will  to  be  used  In 
any  way  to  advocate  doctrines  or  views  he 
is  against,  whether  economic,  scientific,  po- 
litical, rellglou.s  or  any  other. 

I  would  therefore  hold  that  section  2,  llth 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  in  authorizing  ap- 
plication of  the  union-shop  contract  to  the 
named  protesting  employees  who  are  appel- 
lees here,  violates  the  freedom  of  speech 
guarantee  of  the  first  amendment. 

I  cannot  agree  to  treat  so  lightly  the  value 
of  a  man's  constitutional  right  to  be  wholly 
free  from  any  sort  of  governmental  compul- 
sion In  the  expression  of  opinions.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  many  men  have  left 
their  native  lands,  languished  In  prison,  and 
even  lost  their  lives,  rather  than  give  sup- 
port to  ideas  they  were  conscientiously 
against. 

Unions  composed  of  a  voluntary  member- 
ship, like  all  other  voluntary  groups,  should 
be  free  in  this  country  to  fight  In  the  pub- 
lic forum  to  advance  their  own  causes,  to 
promote  their  choice  of  candidates  and 
parties  and  to  work  for  the  doctrines  or  the 
laws  they  favor.  But  to  the  extent  that 
Government  steps  In  to  force  people  to  help 
espouse  the  particular  causes  of  a  group,  that 
group — whether  composed  of  railroad  work- 
ers or  lawyers — loees  Its  status  as  a  volun- 
tary group.  The  reason  our  Constitution  en- 
dowed individuals  with  freedom  to  think 
and  speak  and  advocate  was  to  free  i>eople 
from  the  blighting  effect  of  either  a  partial 
or  a  complete  governmental  monopoly  of 
ideas.  Labor  unions  have  been  peculiar  bene- 
flclarlea  of  that  salutory  constitutional  prin- 
ciple, and  lawyers,  I  think,  are  charged  with 
a  peculiar  responsibility  to  preserve  and 
protect  this  principle  of  constitutional  free- 
dom, even  for  themselves.  A  violation  of 
It,  however  small,  is,  In  my  Judgment,  pro- 
hibited by  the  first  amendment  and  should 
be  stopped  dead  in  Its  tracks  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance. 

Mr.  President,  the  untenable  position 
In  which  the  proponents  have  been  placed 
by  the  legal,  moral,  and  rational  Impo- 
tence of  their  cause,  as  well  as  their 
mortal  fear  of  public  debate  on  this  is- 
sue, was  clearly  exposed  by  the  sheer  des- 
peration with  which  they  tried  to  ram- 
rod this  metisure  through  the  first  ses- 
sion by  legislative  juggernaut. 


This  strategy  was  necessarily  dictated 
by  the  knowledge  that  such  a  proposal 
cannot  stand  on  right  or  reason  but  must 
base  its  chances  on  a  blitz-like  applica- 
tion of  massive  political  power.  Propos- 
als such  as  the  repeal  of  14(b)  cannot 
withstand  the  light  of  public  examina- 
tion or  the  deliberate  consideration  of 
the  normal  legislative  processes,  for  it 
Is  predicated  not  on  principle,  but  on 
power,  not  on  right,  but  on  might. 

There  were  those  who  believed  that 
the  awesome  legislative  power  of  the  ad- 
ministration, combined  with  the  coercive 
force  of  the  labor  bosses  who  have  com- 
mitted it  to  this  unworthy  cause,  would 
constitute  an  irrepressible  combination. 
But  they  did  not  anticipate  the  ground- 
swell  of  public  outrage  which  would  rise 
up  against  them,  having  badly  misjudged 
the  character  aind  personality  of  the  indi- 
vidual American  worklngman. 

As  stated  by  William  Jennings  Bryan 
at  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
of  1896: 

The  humblest  citizen  of  all  the  land,  when 
clad  in  the  armor  of  a  righteous  cavise,  Is 
stronger  than  all  the  hosts  of  error  •  •  •. 
Tou  shall  not  press  down  upon  the  brow  of 
labor  this  crown  of  thorns. 

Mr.  President,  they  will  not  deprive  the 
worklngmen  of  the  19  right-to-work 
States  their  freedom  of  association  or 
their  right  to  live  and  work  as  they 
please.  This  Congress  will  not  repeal 
14(b). 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  entitled,  "All  50  States  Are  In- 
volved," published  in  the  Blloxl,  Miss., 
Herald.  September  6,  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair).  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the  Blloxl    (Miss.)    Herald,   Sept.   6, 

1965] 

All  50  Statks  Ark  Involved 

Some  folks  seem  to  be  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law,  which  is  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  U.S.  Senate,  would  affect  only 
the  nonunion  wage  earners  in  those  States 
which  presently  have  rlght-to-work  laws. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  In 
addition  to  striking  out  the  freedom  of  work- 
lngmen in  those  19  rlght-to-work  States 
either  to  Join  or  not  Join  a  labor  union,  the 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  would  increase  the 
political  power  of  tmlon  bosses  far  beyond  its 
present  level,  and  thus  threaten  the  citizens 
of  all  States  with  what  would  amount  to  a 
unlon-bose  dictatorship,  based  on  compul- 
sory unionism  and  effected  through  the  in- 
stitutions of  our  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments. 

As  Reed  Larson,  exectlve  vice  president  of 
the  National  Rlght-to-Work  Committee,  said 
recently  in  Detroit:  "The  existence  of  14(b) 
and  the  possibility  of  a  State  prohibition  on 
compulsory  unionism  provides  an  Important 
restraint  on  abuses  of  union  power  in  every 
State,  whether  or  not  they  have  a  State  rlght- 
to-work  law  or  an  active  campaign  to  achieve 
one." 

We  do  not  question  the  right  of  union 
bosses,  or  anyone  else,  to  participate  in  pol- 
itics. But  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  do 
so  with  money  extracted  from  a  wage  earner's 
pockets  as  a  condition  for  his  earning  a  liv- 
ing.   Unquestionably,  the  repeal  of  section 


14(b)  would  enable  the  unions  to  do  Just 
that,  on  a  nationwide  scale. 

The  already  dangerous  extent  of  union - 
boss  political  power  is  evidenced  by  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  political  proposal  to  repeal 
section  14(b)  wais  bulldozed  through  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Our  main  objection  to  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  is  that  it  further  extends  Federal  con- 
trol over  the  rights  of  the  various  States. 
Mississippi  is  one  of  the  States  that  has 
passed  and  added  to  Its  constitution  a  rlght- 
to-work  amendment.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would,  under  the  repeal  act,  prohibit 
Mississippi  from  enforcing  an  act  now  in  Its 
constitution. 

While  nonunion  employees  may  get  ad- 
vantage of  some  of  the  negotiations  of 
unions,  this  is  also  true  of  nonmembers  of 
chambers  of  commerce.  There  are  no  laws 
forcing  membership  in  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  there  should  be  none.  The  same 
should  continue  to  apply  to  unions  If  each 
individual  State  desires  to  pass  such  laws. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled,  "ITie 
Right  To  Vote  and  Work,"  published  in 
the  Greenwood,  Miss.,  Commonwealth, 
September  14,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Right  To  Votx  and  Work? 

Some  of  the  most  Important  and  far-reach- 
ing legislation  the  current  Congress  Is  still 
considering  has  to  do  with  labor. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  Is  the  drive  to  re- 
peal section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
which  permits  States,  if  they  so  choose  to 
enact  rlght-to-work  laws.  This  has  passed 
the  House  and  is  now  In  the  Senate.  If  the 
Senate  succumbs  to  the  powerful,  even  ruth- 
less, political  pressures  which  demand  repeal, 
rank-and-file  working  people  will  be  deprived 
of  an  absolutely  essential  right  and  protec- 
tion. No  matter  what  their  beliefs  and 
wanM,  they  will  be  forced  to  Join  and  pay 
dues  to  a  private  organization,  a  union,  or 
lose  their  Jobs.  This  Is  as  unthinkable  aa  if 
Congress  passed  a  law  denying  a  man  the 
right  to  Join  a  uiUon. 

Along  with  this,  another  vital  issue  Is  at 
stake.  It  Is  the  right  to  vote.  This  simply 
means  that  no  union  should  be  certified  as 
a  bargaining  agent  for  employees  without  a 
secret  ballot  election  supervised  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Boej-d.  As  of  now, 
certification  can  be  gained  on  the  basis  of  a 
card  count.  The  weaknesses  in  this  are  glar- 
ing. As  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  has  said, 
"Certification  of  a  union  as  the  bargaming 
agent  for  a  group  of  employees  should  not  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  signatures  to  cards,  as 
pressures  conceivably  could  be  used  to  ob- 
tain these  that  would  not  be  operative  in  a 
secret  election  •  •  •.  No  should  there  be 
a  recognition  simply  on  the  basis  of  a  con- 
tract between  employer  and  union  leader  be- 
cause there  have  been  cases  where  so-called 
sweetheart  contracts  scratched  the  back  of 
the  employer  and  the  union  boas  but  sold  out 
the  worklngman." 

The  weary  charge  that  rtght-to-work  and 
rtght-to-vote  laws  are  antiunion  Is  as  phony 
as  a  >3  bill.  They  are,  instead,  protections 
against  exploitation  and  misrepresentation  of 
the  desires  and  beliefs  of  the  worklngman 
who  should  have  freedom  of  choice. 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  editorial  entlt'-^d,  "The 
Right  To  Vote  in  Unicoi  Matters."  pub- 
lished in  the  Clarion  Ledger,  Jackson, 
Miss.,  August  26, 1965. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
M  follows: 

[Frocn  tha  Jftokaon   (MUa.)   Clarion-Ledger. 

Aug.  20.  1966] 

RIOHT  To   VOT»   n*    XTWIOK    Mattsbs 

If  our  VJB.  Senators  and  Representatives 
were  elected  to  office  by  some  of  the  same 
prooeduree  used  by  a  labor  union  to  get  se- 
lected a*  the  employees'  representative,  there 
would  be  a  great  hue  and  cry  around  the 
Nation. 

The  truth  Is  that  In  some  Instances  the 
National  Labor  Relatloiu  Board  in  Washing- 
ton baa  been  depriving  employees  of  the 
right  to  a  secret  ballot  in  determining 
whether  or  not  they  want  a  union. 

Official  records  clearly  show  that  this  has 
hi4>pened  In  NLRB  rulings. 

In  some  caaee,  the  Board  actually  requires 
liiislimeiiieii  to  bargain  with  a  union  even 
though  a  mal<x1ty  of  their  employees  do  not 
want  that  union. 

Banator  Panitik  of  Arizona  said  In  a  recent 
floor  speech:  While  Congress  has  legislated 
to  give  the  vote  to  all  Americans,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  U  eliminating 
such  right  for  the  American  worker  In  de- 
termining union  repreeentatlon. 

Several  members  of  the  Senate  have  in- 
trodoead  bills  to  guarantee  employees  the 
rlcht  to  a  secret  ballot  election.  It  will  be 
Intereetlng  to  see  how  these  proposals  fare 
with  the  majority  of  Senators  overwhelm- 
ingly favorable  to  the  so-called  voting 
rigbta  bUl  recently  steamroUed  through  Con- 


Unfortunately,  by  various  reports,  many 
in  Ouugiees  are  not  even  aware  of  the  legal 
loopholes  under  wfaicb  workers  can  be  de- 
prived of  their  right  to  vote  in  union  elec- 


Many  people  believe  workers  always  have 
the  right  to  decide  by  secret  ballot  whether 
or  not  a  majority  of  them  want  a  particular 
union  as  their  representative.  This  Is  not 
true. 

Bo  before  even  considering  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Labor  Act 
wbloh  guarantees  the  right  to  work.  Congrees 
Bliould  make  certain  that  workers  are  giiar- 
aateed  the  right  to  vote  in  any  and  all  elec- 
tions pertaining  to  imlon  repreeentatlon. 

Mr.  BAarriAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Racoao  a  guest  editorial  entitled. 
"The  Union  Power  Orab,"  which  was 
published  In  the  Ja^son,  Miss.,  Clarion 
Ledger  of  August  30, 1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoiid, 
as  follows: 

(From  tb*  JaeksoQ   (liCss.)    Clarion-Ledger. 

Aug.  SO.  IMS] 

A  TTwiow  Pown  CHub 

(A  guest  editorial  from  the  New  York  Herald 

Tribune) 

Hie  Eouaa  vote  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  pays  the  first  instaU- 
ment  of  President  Johnson's  campaign  debt 
to  the  prlnoee  of  organised  labor.  The  man- 
ner In  which  the  repeal  bill  was  railroaded 
tbroug^  the  House,  with  debate  severely 
llmltert  and  amendnoenta  barred,  oertainly 
does  no  credit  to  Ita  managers;  nor  does  the 
ojnUeal  administration-engineered  log-roll- 
ing IB  wtilcb  votes  for  repeal  were  swapped 
for  the  pranlM  of  votea  for  the  new  farm  bill. 

But  tha  Bouaa  bas  acted;  it's  now  up  to  the 


Tha  actual  Importance  of  14(b)  may  be 
more  symbolle  thsun  raal.  but  the  principle 
Isnalvad  Is  large;  whether  a  worker  should 
be  aoatoad  Into  joinhig  a  union,  whatever  his 
objections,  on  pats  at  loalng  bU  UvalllUMd. 
This  la  what  the  unions  demand. 


They  defend  this  demand  on  the  grounds 
of  a  supposed  "right  of  contract" — the  right 
of  an  employer  and  a  union  to  agree  on  con- 
tract terms  requiring  membership.  And  if 
the  issue  were  solely  between  employer  and 
union,  this  would  be  a  valid  right.  But  It 
lent;  the  whole  point  of  such  a  contract  Is 
that  two  parties  bargain  away  the  rights  of  a 
ttilrd — the  nonunion  worker. 

The  free  ride  argximent,  too.  is  specious. 
It's  true  that  a  union  bargains  for  all  em- 
ployees in  a  given  company,  not  only  for  its 
own  members — but  it  was  the  unions  them- 
selvee  that  Insisted  on  being  certified  as  the 
exclusive  bargaining  agents  even  If  only  51 
percent  of  the  workers  elected  to  Join.  To 
pcalay  this  into  an  inclstence  that  all  should 
be  required  to  join  is  to  argiie  that  one  privi- 
lege demands  another. 

Unions  today  are  much  more  than  bargain- 
ing agents;  they  are,  among  other  things, 
powerful  political  orgtuilzatlons,  and  the 
whole  notion  of  coerced  membership  In  a 
political  organization  Is  repugnant  to  the 
American  ideal  of  personal  liberty.  To  strip 
away  even  the  limited  protection  14(b) 
gives  the  dissenting  worker  would  put  the 
force  of  Federal  law  behind  an  unconscion- 
able private  power  grab. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  body  of  the  Rkohd  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Dictates  of  Conscience,"  from  the 
Hinds  County  Gazette  of  August  21,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Hinds  County  Gazette,  Raymond. 

Miss..  Aug  21.  1965] 

Dictates  or  CoirsctKNC* 

There  are  tlmee,  so  we've  been  told,  when  a 
Osngressman  or  Senator  may  feel  compelled, 
in  good  conscience,  to  take  a  stand  on  some 
particular  Issue  which  he  knows  full  well  Is 
contrary  to  the  wlshee  of  the  majority  of  hie 
constituents.  By  so  doing,  he  unquestion- 
ably would  risk  being  voted  out  of  office  at 
the  next  election.  And  we  would  respect 
such  a  man  for  his  consclentiousnesa.  even  If 
we  disagreed  with  his  position. 

But,  we  don't  Uke  it  for  granted,  In  such 
cases,  that  someone  Is  really  following  the 
dictate*  of  conscience  Just  because  he  claims 
so.  We  expect,  for  example,  that  this  might 
be  the  claim  of  many  among  the  221  Mem- 
bers of  the  present  Congreaa  who  voted  re- 
cently to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  despite  the  fact  freely  admitted 
by  many  of  them  that  their  constituents  were 
overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  keeping  that  pro- 
vision in  the  law.  We  don't  doubt  one  bit 
that  some  of  them  were  voting  according  to 
some  dictates;  but  not.  we  are  equally  cer- 
tain, of  conscience. 

Theirs  was,  in  our  opinion,  an  entirely  un- 
conscionable act.  It  demonstrated  a  willing- 
ness on  their  part  to  violate  several  of  the 
basic  and  Inherent  rights  of  all  American 
working  men  and  women,  those  who  are 
union  members  as  well  as  those  who  Eire  not. 
In  order  to  Ingratiate  themselves  with  power- 
lusting  elements  in  Government  and  In  the 
hierarchies  of  labor  unions. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unsmlmous  consent  that  several  addi- 
tional editorials  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  RkcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
(Prom   the  Jackson    (Miss),  Clarion -Ledger, 

Sept.  5,  1965] 

PoBCiMO  WoRXxas  To  Join  Unions  Not  Right 

Wat  To  Orr  Mkmbkxs 

The  prounlon  Senate  Labor  Committee  has 
voted,  13  to  3.  to  clear  a  bill  which  would 


repeal  sectton  14(b)  of  the  Taft-HarUey  Act 
that  allows.  10  States  Including  Mississippi, 
to  OOTnpulsory  union  membership  with  right- 
to- work  laws. 

While  no  date  has  been  set  for  action  on 
this  bill  by  the  full  Senate,  it  will  certainly 
face  a  bitter  fight  when  It  does  come  up  for 
debate.  Southern  Democrats  and  conserva- 
tive Republicans  who  oppjose  this  measure 
promise  to  offer  many  amendments  and  ex- 
tensive arguments. 

Meanwhile,  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  results 
of  a  study  Just  published  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  showing  that 
labor  union  membership  has  declined  In  post- 
war years. 

In  the  6  years  following  1957,  while  non- 
farm  civilian  employment  rose  by  nearly  4 
million,  membership  in  American  labor 
unions  dropped  by  1,800,000.  Prom  a  peak 
membership  of  17.700.000  in  1957,  the  union 
rolls  fell  to  16.900,000  at  the  end  of  1962. 

Today  only  one  nonfarm  worker  In  four 
Is  a  union  member  whereaa  at  the  peak.  It 
was  one  worker  In  three. 

Labor  leaders  blame  "automation"  for 
shifting  many  workers  to  white  collar  Jobs 
where  they  don't  want  to  Join  unions,  and 
unionists  also  blame  rlght-to-work  laws  for 
the  membership  decline.  This  has  given  an 
excuse  to  demand  repeal  of  section  14(b), 
with  support  from  President  Johnson. 

"But  If  the  Senate  surrenders  to  this  pres- 
sure and  votes  to  repeal  It,  as  the  House 
already  has  done."  says  the  Chicago  Tribune 
editorially,  "the  unions  will  have  to  find 
other  scapegoats,  because  the  right-to-work 
laws  have  had  almost  nothing  to  do  with 
falling  membership. 

"In  the  first  place,  only  19  States  have  such 
laws  and  none  of  these  is  a  labor  stronghold," 
the  Tribune  points  out.  "The  establishment 
of  compulsory  imlon  membership  would  yleM 
only  a  trickle  of  new  union  members.  What's 
more,  these  new  members  would  hardly  be 
happy  ones." 

(Prom  the  McComb  (Miss.)    Enterprise- 
Journal,  August  2,  1965] 

Wonu>   SxLL  Us   Out,   Yet   Crt,   "Keep 
LiBESTT  Alive" 

Pormw  President  Dwlght  Elsenhower  said, 
"I  have  always  supported  14(b)  because  I 
believe  In  the  right  to  each  State  to  deter- 
mine for  itself  what  It  wants  to  do.  Sec- 
tion 14(b)   should  remain  in  the  law." 

What  Is  section  14(b)  ?  This  Is  the  section 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  which  provides  that 
States  can  have  their  own  right-to-work 
laws. 

The  rlght-to-work  law  means  what  the 
title  suggests — that  a  worker  has  the  right 
to  work  whether  he  Is  a  union  member  or 
not.  It  means  that  a  man  cannot  be  denied 
the  right  to  Join  a  union.  It  means  also 
that  a  union  cannot  force  a  worker  to  belong 
to  a  union. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  people  In  our  coun- 
try today  blame  all  of  our  evils  on  the 
Communists.  Many  will  fall  to  interest 
themselves  in  our  basic  problems.  They 
think  that  all  that  U  required  to  be  patriotic 
is  to  damn  the  Conununlsts  and  to  blame 
them  foe  our  wrongs.  This  is  dangerous  be- 
cause many  people  who  fear  tyranny  from 
abroad  fall  to  recognize  Its  development 
when  they  see  It  promoted  by  Americans 
right  here  on  our  own  doorsteps. 

The  effort  to  repeal  the  rlght-to-work  laws 
Is  not  a  Communist  endeavor.  It  Is  a  propo- 
sition advocated  by  Americans.  And  few 
things  can  Jeopardize  our  Individual  liber- 
ties than  the  rescinding  of  this  portion  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

Who  Is  doing  this?  First  the  union  leaders 
are  seeking  the  repeal  to  open  the  doors  to 
the  collection  of  union  dues  whether  or  not 
workers  want  to  pay  them.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  pushing  this  proposi- 
tion. Many  Senators  and  Congressmen  are 
pushing  for  the  repeal.    Why?    Because  they 
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promised  to  support  the  iinlon  bosses  in 
exchange  for  the  political  support  given  In 
the  last  election. 

This  effort  Is  a  shameful  attack  upon 
American  freedoms.  Tet  the  average  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry  is  showing  little  concern. 
This  Indifference  places  the  freedoms  of 
Americans  in  Jeopardy. 

The  political  Indication  today  is  that  with 
the  aid  of  President  Johnson  and  his  aids 
In  the  House  and  Senate  that  the  State 
right-to-work  laws  will  be  Invalidated;  that 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  will  be  modified  to 
outlaw  them. 

It  is  strange  that  such  a  gross  attack  can 
be  made  upon  a  thing  so  vital  to  the  per- 
petuation of  freedom  and  yet  so  few  voices 
are  being  raised  against  it.  It  appears  at 
times  that  many  Americans  would  prefer 
to  blame  our  evils  on  the  Communists  and 
let  it  go  at  that.  This  threat  to  freedom  Is 
not  a  Communist  threat.  It  Is  a  threat  by 
Americans,  many  of  whom  are  waving  the 
flag  and  crying,  "Let's  Keep  America  Free." 


(Prom  the  Meridian   (Miss.)    Star,  Aug.   17, 

1965] 

More  Contradictions 

The  record  is  replete  with  contradictory 
statements  made  by  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
("nlght-bloomlng  Judas")  on  Important 
Issues. 

A  striking  example  of  this  Is  Johnson's 
current  position  favoring  repeal  of  the  right 
to  work  law,  as  opposed  to  the  poeltion  he 
took  when  running  for  the  Senate  In  1948. 

The  House  has  voted  to  repeal  the  law, 
which  Is  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law.    The  Senate  has  not  voted  on  the  matter. 

The  statements  made  by  Johnson  when 
he  was  running  for  the  Senate  against  Coke 
Stevenson  in  1948  are  interesting  to  say  the 
least: 

"I  have  never  sought  nor  do  I  seek  now  the 
support  of  any  labor  bosses  dictating  to  free 
men  anywhere,  anytime."  (Dallas  News, 
August  10,  1948;  Associated  Press  Story.) 
"Although  I  have  been  a  friend  of  the  work- 
ing man,  these  big  labor  racketeers  have 
voted  to  destroy  me  and  other  forthright 
(Congressmen  who  had  the  courage  to  vote 
for  the  Taft-Hartley  bill." 

"Lyndon  Johnson  voted  for  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley anti-Communlst  law  because  he  believes 
that  no  group  of  men — big  labor  or  big  busi- 
ness— should  possess  the  power  to  wreck  our 
national  welfare  and  economy." 

"Lyndon  Johnson  vrtll  never  vote  to  repeal 
this  law."  (Radio  program  on  KRLD  as  re- 
ported by  the  Dallas  News,  August  18,  1948.) 

Texans  assure  him  that  he  is  100  percent 
correct  when  he  says  there  are  only  two 
great  Issues  before  Texas  and  the  Nation 
today,  the  Congressman  said. 

"One  is  whether  we  should  bow  our  necks 
to  labor  dictatorship  through  the  repeal  or 
softening  of  the  anti-Communist  Taft-Hart- 
ley bill,  the  other  is  the  question  of  foreign 
poUcy."     (Dallas  News,  August  20,  1948.) 


[Prom  the  Natchez  (Miss.)  Democrat,  Aug.  4, 

1965] 

Steamroller  Tactics 

Just  as  had  been  anticipated  President 
Johnson  and  his  ultrallberal  administration 
are  using  every  steamroller  tactic  possible  in 
an  effort  to  force  the  U.S.  Congress  to  repeal 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

This  Is  not  only  to  pay  organized  labor  for 
their  vote  In  the  last  election,  but  Is  also 
their  bid  for  their  vote  in  the  next  election 
In  order  to  retain  and  expand  the  present  ob- 
noxious liberal  government  and  Its  policies. 

This  move  would  nullify  laws  in  19  States. 
Including  Mississippi,  which  now  forbids 
compulsory  union  member«hlp  as  a  condition 
for  getting  and  keeping  a  Job. 

Reduced  to  essentials,  the  issue  here  la 
freedom — an  Individual's  freedom  to  chooee, 
freedom  to  associate  with  others,  or  to  ab- 


stain from  such  membership  activity  and 
association  as  he  may  see  fit. 

The  foundation  of  American  liberty  has 
been  the  rights  of  each  person.  These  rights 
must  not  be  replaced  by  the  alleged  right  of 
a  group  to  compel  the  Individual  to  conform 
to  group  purposes. 

There  la  no  room  in  this  concept  for  com- 
pulsory membership  and  dues-paying  in 
any  nongovernmental  organization — church, 
union,  farm  group,  veterans'  association, 
business  group,  or  political  party. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  union  move- 
ment uses  dues  to  support  chosen  candi- 
dates. 

The  preamble  to  the  famous  "Statute  of 
Virginia  for  Religious  Freedom,"  drafted  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  himself,  has  stated  this 
principle  concisely : 

"To  compel  a  man  to  furnish  contributions 
of  money  for  the  propagation  of  opinions 
which  he  disbelieves  or  abhors  is  sinful  and 
tyrannical." 

A  United  Nations  resolution,  approved  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  1948,  has  affixed  this 
concept  of  civil  liberty  in  these  plain  words: 

"Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  to 
peaceful  assembly  and  association.  No  one 
may  be  compelled  to  belong  to  an  asso- 
ciation." 

For  a  labor  union  to  take  a  member's  dues 
and  use  them  to  finance  economic  or  political 
programs  he  may  abhor,  or  to  help  elect  some 
public  candidate  to  whom  he  is  opposed,  is 
repugnant  to  freedom. 

Certainly  the  forcible  herding  of  member- 
ship is  more  akin  to  foreign  dictatorship 
than  to  American  principles  of  freedom  and 
democracy. 

It  mocks  Justice  and  commonsense  to  argue 
that  it  is  wrong  to  force  a  worker  to  stay  out 
of  a  union — but  right  to  force  him  to  Join 
one.  The  best  interests  of  the  general  pub- 
lic. Individual  workers,  and  the  unions  them- 
selves will  be  served  by  keeping  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  as  It  is  now  written 
into  the  law  of  the  land. 

[From   the  Jackson    (Miss.)    Clarion-Ledger. 

Sept.  6,  196B] 

Babson's  Report:  Unions  To  Gain  Much  bt 

Repeal 

Babson  Park.  Mass. — The  big  unions  have 
been  waging  an  uphill  battle  In  recent  years. 
Gains  in  membership  have  been  hard  to 
come  by.  As  a  percentage  of  the  total  work- 
force, unionism  has  been  slipping.  But  all 
that  win  be  changed  with  repeal  of  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act — doing  away  with  the 
right  of  the  States  to  prohibit  the  union 
(closed)  shop. 

From  now  on.  we  say,  watch  the  unions 
roll  to  new  heights  of  power. 

looking  back 

It  was  30  years  ago  that  labor  was  given 
its  first  magna  carta,  the  Wagner  Act.  Un- 
der the  sponsorship  of  the  New  Deal,  this 
measure  guaranteed  the  right  of  workers  to 
organize  to  negotiate  with  employers,  to 
strike,  and  to  be  protected  against  unfair 
labor  practices.  Employers,  in  general, 
claimed  that  the  l.iw  was  one-sided,  giving 
full  consideration  to  the  unions  but  restrict- 
ing management. 

Over  subsequent  years.  Congress  has  ap- 
peared to  agree  with  this  claim. 

In  1947  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  passed, 
over  a  Truman  veto,  giving  protection  to 
management's  rights.  It  was  promptly 
dubbed  a  "slave  labor  act"  by  the  unions. 

The  congressional  pendulum,  nevertheless, 
continued  to  swing  away  from  labor  and 
toward  management.  By  1958  Congress  was 
ready  to  force  unions  to  file  reports  on  their 
t^ension  and  welfare  funds. 

Further  restrictions  were  placed  on  orga- 
nized labor  by  way  of  the  Landrvun-Griflln 
Act  of  1959,  which  barred  certain  tjrpes  of 
picketing  and  secondary  boycotts. 


SLOW  TO  SWING 

Over  the  last  several  years,  union  heads 
for  the  most  part  have  maintained  agreeable 
relations  with  the  White  House  as  well  as 
with  Government  labor  agencies  Labor's 
progress  with  Congress,  however,  has  been 
slow.  Not  untu  the  current  session  has  there 
been  a  safe  majority  who  could  be  counted 
on  to  get  behind  major  demands  of  the 
unions  and  push  through  leglslaUon  favor- 
able to  labor. 

Partly  responsible  has  been  the  hard- 
fought  battle  of  AFL-CIO  groupe  to  elect 
friendly  aspirants  to  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  Then,  too.  President  Johnson 
has  given  encouragement,  even  though  some- 
times rather  muted,  to  a  number  of  union 
legislative  targets.  Upplng  of  the  minimum 
wage,  for  example — eventually  to  $1.75 — and 
wider  coverage. 

HT7QI    BOON 

Perhaps  no  other  piece  of  legislation  has 
netted  labor  leaders  more  than  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  rearon  is  clear. 
This  section  gives  individual  States  the  right 
to  pass  their  own  right-to-work  laws  making 
the  involuntary  union  shop  Illegal. 

In  the  19  States  which  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  under  14ib),  it  has 
meant  that  workers  no  longer  had  to  join 
a  union  and  pay  dues  in  order  to  get  or  keep 
a  Job.  Repeal  of  14(b)  will  erase  these  State 
laws  and  bring  a  return  of  the  union-shop 
labor  contract. 

As  a  result,  union  exchequers  in  these  19 
States  could  be  increased  by  as  much  as  $10 
million  by  initiation  fees  alone  coming  from 
those  employees  who  will  have  to  become 
union  members  If  they  are  to  work  with 
firms  that  are  under  union  contract 

This,  of  course,  will  substantially  Improve 
the  financial  condition  of  such  labor  organi- 
zations: for  the  newly  signed  up  members 
will  be  contributing  regular  dues  each 
month.  This  will  serve  to  strengthen  labor's 
economic  position  for  lobbying  as  well  as  in 
political  campaigns. 

[Prom   the  Jackson    (Miss.)    Clarion-Ledger, 

Sept.  19,  1966] 

Senate  Must  Face  Real   Issue  in  Crusade 

Against  "Right  To  Work" 

Senators  Eastland  and  Stennm  of  Missis- 
sippi, along  with  other  level-headed  states- 
men in  the  Upper  Chamber,  have  a  great  op- 
portunity to  rescue  Congress  from  its  deplor- 
able reputation  of  being  a  "rubberstamp" 
body  of  "yes-men"  for  the  White  House. 

This  opportunity  llee  in  a  Senate  chance 
to  defeat  legislation  passed  by  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Labor  Act.  This  section  au- 
thorizes the  rlght-to-work  law  now  effective 
in  Mississippi  and  18  other  progressive  States. 

It  gtiaranteee  the  worker's  right  to  get  and 
hold  a  Job  without  being  forced  to  Join  a 
labor  union  and  pay  dues.  This  Is  not  Just 
an  Issue  of  employee  versus  employer,  nor  Is 
it  an  issue  between  union  and  management. 

Shall  the  States  be  free  to  pass  or  not  to 
pass  rlght-to-work  laws?  Shall  the  work- 
ers be  free  to  decide  whether  they  want  to 
Join  unions  or  not?  Or  shall  the  only  re- 
maining freedom  be  the  freedom  of  labor 
unions  to  fc*ce  every  worker  to  Join  a  union 
where  contracts  apply? 

The  tired  old  argument  that  section  14(b) 
is  unfair  to  union  efforts  to  recruit  new 
members,  or  to  organize  new  Industries,  sim- 
ply Is  not  borne  out  by  their  Increasing  power 
and  Influence.  Nor  does  the  argument  stand 
up  that  workers  suffer  because  of  loww  wages 
and  unemployment. 

U.8.  Department  of  Commerce  flguree  show 
that  personal  income,  numbers  of  jobs  avail- 
able and  rises  in  hourly  wages  have  Increased 
by  a  greater  percentage  in  rlght-to-work 
States  than  In  these  where  imions  have 
monopoly  on  employment. 
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At  m  tljn*  when  Qn^  Society  auMtarmlnda 
with  MKurlas  vvery  mliuirlty 
%tx»  "Tight  tt>  TOta,"  th«  sania  cUqae 
U  haU-b«iit  on  drntrofia^  th»  right  to  week 
wlthoat  union  numlMntalp  and  paymAnt  of 

(tOM. 

It  ■•«■>  quMe  ohrlooB  ttiat  foM  at  Mctloo 
14(b)  «n  not  raftUy  ooocamad  with  freedom, 
bui  an  playing  poUtloi  to  the  hUt. 

The  Senate  ahoiild  Tote  to  preaerve  the 
worker's  freedom  of  choice,  aa  a  great  aervloe 
to  perefial  rlgbta,  and  aa  proof  that  "the 
wortd'a  graateat  deliberative  body"  la  not  a 
rubbeiatamp  for  the  Chief  Executive  in  hla 
efforta  to  pay  a  political  debt  for  CIO-AFL 
support  In  the  laat  prealdentlal  campaign. 


[Prom  the  Meridian  (tClaa.)   Star.  Sept.  15. 

1»M) 

Tou'ai    Tcx4.iNa    Mx:    DiacmiMiNATioN    Ap- 

raovB) 

Congreaa  outlawed  dlecrtmlnatlon  In  em- 
ployment becauae  of  color,  race,  religion,  and 
MX  In  the  ClvU  Rlghta  Act  of  1064.  So  It 
U  Ironic,  according  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  TTnlted  Statee,  that  after  ban- 
ning ao  numy  grounds  for  discrimination  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Hoiise  have 
approved  discrimination  btMed  on  nonunion 
membership.  They  did  this  when  they  voted 
aai  to  a03  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
TWt-Hartley  Act.  The  section  permits  State 
rlght-to-work  laws.  These  laws  forbid  dis- 
crimination becauae  of  nonunion  member- 
ship. The  Issue  Is  now  before  the  Senate. 
BopafoUy  the  Senators  will  see  the  paradox 
at  banning  Job  dlacrlmlnatlon  last  year  but 
sanctioning  it  this  year.  Labor  unions  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  rlght-to-work  laws,  as 
shown  by  the  growth  they  have  had  In  States 
with  these  laws  as  compared  to  those  with- 
out.— Croiwley  (La.)  Dally  Signal. 

IProBi  the  Jackaon   (Mlas.)   Clarion-Ledger. 

Sept.  8.  19M1 

Posa  or  RUBT-To-WoaK  Law  loitoax  UJf.'a 

DacuuATiON  orHiTiCAM  Riohts? 

(By  Tom  Xthrldge) 

Ona-worlders  and  human  rights  crusaders 
ot  Um  Oraat  Soelaty  have  painted  themselves 
Into  a  oomar.  It  appean,  with  their  Incon- 
■taUnt  stanrt  for  and  against  compulsion  as 
a  poUoy  ot  goramment 

Ta  repay  labor  leadars  for  herding  their 
Ulfoa  fioeks  to  the  polls,  and  for  spending 

!■•  sums  from  xmlon  treaaurlea  In  L.B.J.'s 
babaU  last  year,  the  Johnson  administration 
la  now  praaaurlng  its  rubberstamp  Congress 
to  nullify  aU  rlght-to-work  laws. 

Thaaa  laws,  now  effecUve  In  Mlsaiaaippl 
snd  10  ottur  States,  forbid  compulsory  union 

imbaishlp  and  duea  paying,  aa  a  oondltlon 
lot  getting  and  holding  a  Job. 

Zt  also  bai^ens  to  be  a  fact  that  the 
C7nltad  Natlona  (sacred  oow)  la  Ormly  on  rec- 
3Rl  against  oompalllng  any  Individual  to  be- 
long to  any  or^uilaatlon  against  his  or  her 


The  eo-caUed  U.N.'s  universal  DeclaraUon 
If  Human  Rights  plainly  sUpulates  In  arUcle 
3  thatk  "Mo  one  may  be  compelled  to  belong 
io  an  aaBoelaUon." 
It's  anmalng  to  note  that  o\ir  new  UJS. 
BbMndar  to  the  United  Nations.  Arthur 
3oldbarg,  supposedly  favors  and  upholds  the 
7Jf.  DaoUnUlon  of  Buman  Rights,  inoludlng 
iha  abova  quoted  artlele  IL 
But  ha  la  the  same  Arthur  Goldberg  who 
»  CIO  labor  uiUon  maatarmlnd  before 
hipMOM  Court  appointment  and  realg- 
to  aooapt  ibla  new  UiT.  post, 
Aa  a  big-abot  labor  mastermind,  he  has 
(aad  atUl  la7)  rabidly  agalnat  rlght-to- 
lambaeausa  they  protect  workera  In  18 
firon  oompulaory  payment  of  union 
^vm,  ottm  oaed  for  poUtlcal 
wiipoaaa  such  as  keeping  the  national 
>smoeratle  Party  in  povar  aa  a  tool  of  big 
abor 


How  on  earth  did  the  President  manage  to 
talk  Arthur  Goldberg  Into  reelgnlng  hla  im- 
portant Job  as  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
to  accept  the  unimportant  Job  aa  a  UjB.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations? 

Various  tbeorlee  have  been  advanced  but 
none  more  plausible  than  this  bit  of  specula- 
tion by  Commentator  Ralph  de  Toledano : 

Why,  It  waa  aaked,  would  Mr.  Goldberg 
leave  a  lifetime  and  prestigious  poet  in  the 
Nation's  highest  tribunal  for  the  heartbreak 
and  uncertainty  of  representing  the  United 
States  at  the  U.N.? 

Wo  matter  how  you  looked  at  it,  the  Gold- 
berg acceptance  made  no  sense.  It  was 
taken  for  granted  that  the  President  had 
done  one  of  his  skillful  arm-twisting  Jobs, 
leaving  Juatlce  Goldberg  no  choice. 

The  facta  are  considerably  different,  Wash- 
ington Commentator  Toledano  goes  on  to 
say.  Arthur  Goldberg  left  his  Supreme 
Court  poet  willingly  and  with  Joy  in  his 
heart.  Prom  sources  close  to  the  former 
Justice  and  after  croea-checking  at  the 
Great  Society's  top  echelons,  Toledano  offers 
this  Intriguing  theory. 

TTie  President  waa  anxious  to  pay  off  one 
big  political  debt  and  to  have  a  loyal  John- 
son man  on  the  Supreme  Court.  His  choice 
waa  Abe  Portaa,  presidential  bralntruster, 
legal  eagle,  and  troubleshooter.  Mr.  Portas, 
however,  could  not  sit  on  the  Court — given 
the  rigid  ethnic  divlalon  that  now  obtains — 
without  replacing  a  Jewish  Justice;  namely 
Mr.  Goldberg. 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  likes  to  chalk  up  his- 
torical flrsta,  felt  that  he  could  use  Mr.  Gold- 
berg to  achieve  this  pinrpoee. 

Mr.  Goldberg  waa  quietly  approached  with 
thla  propoeition:  If  he  would  accept  the 
U.N.  ambassadorship  he  would  be  rewarded 
with  a  precedent-shattering  promotion. 

"There  has  never  been  a  Jewish  Vice  Preei- 
dent."  Lyndon  Johnson  told  Mr.  Goldberg. 
"If  you  will  step  down  from  the  Supreme 
Coiirt.  I  promise  you  the  vioe-presldentlal 
nomlnaUon  in  1968.  You  will  therefore  have 
a  chance  at  the  presidency  in  1972  when  I 
can  no  longer  run." 

Justice  Goldberg  leaped  to  the  suggestion. 
It  has,  moreover,  been  a  badly  kept  secret 
that  President  Johnson  had  no  Intention  to 
allow  Mr.  Htticphret  a  second  term  in  the 
Veep  spot. 

In  the  months  to  come,  the  administra- 
tion's publicity  machine  will  do  ita  utmost 
to  make  a  national  hero  of  Arthur  Goldberg. 
Hla  every  move  will  be  haUed  as  the  acme  of 
statesmanship  and  diplomatic  brilliance. 

[Prom  the  Hernando  (Miss.)  Times- 
Promoter,  Sept.  17,  1965) 
I  Ths  Right  To  Woax 

(By  Vant  Neff) 

Must  you  Join  a  union  to  hold  a  Job?  It 
all  depends  on  where  you  live.  In  some  31 
States,  If  the  company  where  you  start  work 
has  a  union,  you  either  Join  or  you're  out. 
In  19  others,  the  choice  is  still  youn — Join 
or  not — you  can  still  get  and  keep  a  Job, 

How  long  thU  choice  will  laat  la  up  to  Con- 
gress, President  Johnson  haa  Just  asked  our 
lawmakers  to  take  away  that  freedcxn. 

When  the  Taft-Hartley  Labor  Act  was 
passed  by  Congress  in  1947.  the  decision  was 
left  to  the  States  aa  to  whether  their  citizens 
would  be  compelled  to  Join  unions  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment.  Now,  19  States  haije 
rlght-to-work  laws,  giving  each  worker  the 
freedom  to  Join  a  union  or  remain  a  non- 
member. 

Since  1947  a  handful  of  big  labor  leaders 
have  keptfup  the  nght  to  knock  out  the 
nght-to-wSrk  lectlon  of  Taft-Hartley,  section 
14(b) .  Last  fall.  President  Johnson  promised 
to  do  this  if  elected.  Now  he  has  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  asking  for  repeal  of  14(b), 

Many  Waahlngton  Insiders  believe  the 
President  is  paying  off  a  debt  for  labor's  help 
In   bis   election   campaign.    Others   cay  he 


doesnt  really  care  whether  the  repeal  ecHnes 
through  or  not.  It  is  a  fact  that  when  he 
waa  a  Senator,  he  voted  in  favor  of  preserving 
this  right  to  work.  However,  the  bill  to  re- 
peal was  sponsored  by  Representative  Pbanx 
Thompson,  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey,  and 
hearings  are  being  held  by  a  House  labor 
subcommittee. 

Whatever  the  Prealdent's  reasons,  a  man 
who  carried  44  out  of  50  States  and  beat  his 
opponent  by  16  million  popular  votes  hardly 
owes  his  election  to  the  labor  vote. 

The  coeponsor  of  Taft-Hartley,  former 
Representative  Pred  A.  Hartley,  termed  the 
Preeidents  recommendations  "a  ridiculous 
move." 

He  pointed  out  that  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tlsitcs  figures  show  there  have  been  leea  man- 
hours  lost  and  fewer  strikes  in  right-to-work 
States  than  in  non-right- to-work  States. 

Union  leaders  have  spent  millions  of  dol- 
lars fighting  to  repeal  State  rlght-to-work 
laws  and  mllUona  more  to  keep  States  from 
putting  them  on  the  books.  A  single  cam- 
paign in  California  in  1958  was  said  to  have 
cost  $2  million.  Naturally,  leaders  want  to 
get  these  funds  back  and  into  union  treas- 
uries. If  I4(b>  is  wiped  out,  dues  and  fees 
from  workers  forced  to  Join  up  would  recoup 
these  losses.  Union  leaders  feel  that  non- 
members  get  a  free  ride  from  unlona  In  the 
19  Statee.  Whatever  the  union  gets  In  the 
way  of  beneflta  for  members  in  a  shop,  non- 
members  get  too — without  paying  union  dues 
or  fees. 

This  argument  is  weak.  Many  veterans 
benefit  from  the  activities  of  the  American 
Legion's  campaign  for  housing,  medical  care, 
Job  opportimltles,  and  the  like.  Yet  they 
are  not  Legion  members.  Businessmen  profit 
from  the  activities  of  the  V3.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  but  need  not  Join  the  chamber. 
Many  Americana  benefit  from  the  services  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  but  no  one  would 
argue  that  all  citizens  should  be  compelled 
to  Join,  whether  they  want  to  or  not. 

Labor  leaders  also  assert  that  the  right  to 
work  has  kept  back  eoonmnlc  progress  in 
these  States.  This  Just  Isn't  true.  In  10 
years,  1953-63,  nonfarm  employment  in- 
creased 28  percent  In  rlght-to-work  States 
but  only  10  percent  In  others.  Individual 
Income  Increased  43  percent  against  36  per- 
cent for  the  rest  of  the  country.  Real  wealth 
produced  80  percent  In  rlght-to-work  States; 
36  percent  in  other  States. 

Industry  seems  to  be  attracted  to  rlght-to- 
work  States,  As  Republican  Senator  Paul 
Pannin,  of  Arizona,  has  said,  "We  are  con- 
vinced that  It  (right  to  work)  haa  been  an 
aid  to  us  in  oiu-  Industrial  development 
activities." 

Behind  the  reasons  tmlons  give  for  the  re- 
peal of  14(b),  one  fact  stands  out.  The  peak 
year  for  union  memberahlp  was  1956 — 17.5 
million  members.  In  1962,  the  latest  figures 
put  union  members  at  16.6  million.  This  is 
almost  a  million  members  down  the  drain  In 
6  short  years  at  a  time  when  3  million  new 
workers  were  entering  labor's  ranks. 

Has  the  Pederal  Government  the  right  to 
tell  any  worker  to  Join  or  starve?  Most 
Americans  don't  think  so.  A  recent  national 
public  opinion  poll  showed  67  percent  of  all 
people  queried,  approved  of  rlght-to-work 
laws. 

How  most  of  us  feel  was  summarized  by  a 
Miami  attorney.  Bernard  B.  Weksler,  before 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  "This  right  to  work 
Is  a  large  Ingredient  In  the  civU  liberty  of  the 
citizen.  The  right  to  work  is  equivalent  to 
the  right  to  eat;  and  •  •  •  to  make  one's 
bread  depend  on  church  or  imlon  member- 
ship or  forced  payment  of  money  to  a  union 
aa  a  condition  of  employment  would  be  the 
worst  species  of  antl-Amerlcanlsm. 

Labor  leaders  bava  gone  too  far  In  this 
latest  attempt  to  extend  their  monopoly 
powers.  Witnesses  before  the  subcommittee 
say  they  will  preea  for  secret-ballot  elections 
for  union  memberahlp  drives,  national  right- 
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to-work  laws,  as  well  as  amendments  to  do 
away  with  most  of  the  special  privileges 
iinlons  now  enjoy. 

As  one  of  America's  great  weekly  maga- 
zines wrote:  "Let  the  Federal  Government 
lace  up  honestly  to  the  fact  free  collective 
bargaining  is  Impossible  when  one  party 
comes  to  the  table  with  monopoly  powers. 
Labor  union  membership  should  be  volun- 
tary— not  compulsory."  But  the  pressures 
on  the  Congress  are  trrtnendous,  Including 
threats  to  kill  their  chancas  of  reelection  un- 
less they  serve  big  labor's  ambitions.  If  you 
believe  in  freedom  of  choice  instead  of  com- 
pulsion, you  would  do  well  to  let  your  Sena- 
tors and  Cong^ssmen  know  it. 


[Prom    the    Blloxl-Gulfport     (Miss.)     Dally 

Herald,  Dec.  11, 1965] 

To  Again  Seek  Repeal  14(b) 

The  advocates  of  compulsion — that  Is,  of 
compulsory  unionism — ^have  licked  their 
wounds  from  last  session's  encounter,  and 
are  now  preparing  to  try  again  to  repeal  sec- 
Uon  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  when 
Congress  reconvenes.  In  a  recent  letter  to 
union  boss  Walter  Reuther.  President  John- 
son said:  "We  have  made  significant  progress 
In  1966  toward  the  long-sought  goal  of  re- 
pealing section  14(b)  •  •  •.  We  will  come 
back  In  the  next  session  to  remove  this 
divisive  provision  from  the  law." 

Those  Senators  who  successfully  defended 
14(b)  and  the  worklngman's  freedom  of 
choice  by  filibuster  last  session  have  all 
vowed  to  stand  their  ground.  But  it  will 
take  more  than  Just  extended  debate  to  win 
again.  Those  union  leaders  and  politicians, 
who  consider  a  worklngman's  freedom  to  be 
divisive  of  their  ambitions,  will  pull  every 
possible  string  to  make  their  jjower  over  all 
of  us  undivided.  The  people  therefore  make 
»ure  that  any  move  for  14(b) 's  repeal  next 
session  will  be  summarily  defeated,  not  Just 
temporarily  put  off  again. 


[Prom  the  Jackson   (Miss.)    Clarion-Ledger, 
Dec.  6,  19661 

Anothkb  Powzr  Grab  Seeking  To  Comtsol 
Unemployment  System 

Businessmen  and  industrialists  of  Mis- 
sLselppl  share  the  nationwide  concern  over 
Pederal  efforts  to  gain  control  over  another 
State  function,  and  that  is  control  over  all 
the  State-managed  unemployment  compen- 
latlon  systems. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
Congress  haa  held  extensive  bearings  this 
year  on  H.R.  8282  which  contains  the  pro- 
posed legislation  that  would  authorize  a 
single  federalized  unemployment  compen- 
ntlon  system. 

It  would  replace  the  Individual  State-Ped- 
val  programs  which  have  been  operating 
lUccessfuUy  throughout  the  country  for  the 
lut  30  years. 

Besides  removing  the  States  from  con- 
trolling positlona  In  administration  of  un- 
employment compensation,  HJi.  8282  would 
double  the  Pederal  corporate  unemployment 
taxes  over  the  next  3  years,  and  would  force 
all  States  to  conform  to  national  beneflt- 
eliglblllty  standards  despite  widely  varying 
regional  conditions. 

This  proposed  legislation,  as  analysed  by 
tbs  Weekly  Labor  Forecast  and  Review,  would 
la  effect  abolish  so-called  experience  rating, 
which  rewards  employers  with  lower  tax  rates 
If  they  stabilize  their  employment. 

Although  thla  proposed  Pederal  takeover 
of  unemployment  is  of  great  significance, 
news  of  the  committee  hearings  was  sub- 
oierged  by  publicity  on  efforts  to  repeal  sec- 
«on  14(b)  of  the  Taft-HarUey  Labor  Act 
*nlch  authorizes  rlght-to-work  laws,  excise 
JM  reduction  and  other  major  actions  of 
tte  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

It  is  believed  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  report  out  HJ».  8282 
'or  action  as  early  as  next  February.    After 


House  action,  thla  bill  would  go  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee, 

Labor  unlona  favor  this  legislation,  while 
Industry  and  business  are  opposed  to  a  com- 
plete takeover  of  all  State-managed  unem- 
ployment comptensatlon  systems. 

The  public  could  be  adversely  affected  by 
such  a  change,  so  the  people  should  Join 
with  businessmen  in  opposing  the  measure 
known  as  H.R.  8282 — which  la  another  at- 
tempted power  grab  by  Federal  bureaucrats. 

[Prom  the  Leland  (Miss.)    Progress,  Dec.  9. 
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No  Time  To  Relax 
The  advocates  of  compulsion — that  Is,  of 
compulsory  unionism— have  licked  their 
wounds  from  last  session's  encounter,  and 
are  now  preparing  to  try  again  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  when 
Congress  reconvenes.  In  a  recent  letter  to 
imlon  boss  Walter  Reuther.  President  John- 
son said:  "We  have  made  significant  progress 
in  1965  toward  the  long-sought  goal  of  re- 
pealing section  14(b)  •  •  •  We  will  come 
back  in  the  next  session  to  remove  this 
divisive  provision  from  the  law." 

Those  Senators  who  successfully  defended 
14(b)  and  the  worklngman's  freedom  of 
choice  by  filibuster  last  session  have  all 
vowed  to  stand  their  ground.  But  it  will 
take  more  than  Just  extended  debate  to  win 
again.  Those  power-mad  union  bosses  and 
politicians,  who  consider  a  worklngman's 
freedom  to  be  "divisive"  of  their  ambitions, 
will  pull  every  possible  string  to  make  their 
power  over  all  of  us  "undivided."  We,  the 
people,  must  therefore  make  sure  that  any 
move  for  14(b) 's  repeal  next  session  will  be 
summarily  defeated,  not  Just  temporarily 
put  off  again. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  do  something  about  it — 
not  waiting  imtll  repeal  legislation  is  ac- 
tually brought  up  In  the  next  session.  Now 
Is  the  time  to  tell  those  34  Senators  and  203 
Congressmen  who  actively  opposed  repeal 
last  session,  how  much  we  appreciate  their 
efforts.  Now  la  also  the  time  we  should  re- 
mind all  the  others  that  a  vote  for  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  is  a  vote  agalnat  the  wishes  of 
a  majority  of  their  constituents.  Next  year 
is  congressional  election  year,  and  aa  that 
day  of  reckoning  draws  closer  some  of  those 
who  rubberstamped  the  union  bosses'  de- 
mand for  14(b) 's  repeal  last  session  may 
become  more  anxious  to  please  voters  than  to 
do  the  bidding  of  the  President  or  his  union 
boss  friends. 

A  coalition  of  Republicans  and  Democrats 
in  Congress  held  the  line  for  us  last  year, 
against  the  power  play  of  the  tmlon  bosses 
and  their  puppet  politicians.  The  2d  session 
of  the  89th  Congress  starts  In  Just  a  few 
weeks— January  10,  to  be  exact— so  It's  our 
turn  now  to  prevent  "a  switch  rather  than  a 
fight."  We  can  do  this  by  again  turning 
loose  a  flood  of  mall  calling  on  omi  Senators 
to  stand  firm  against  the  Johnson-Meany- 
Reuther-Hoffa  domestic  war  on  freedom, 

[Prom  the  Corinth  (Miss.)  Corinthian, 

Sept.  15,  1965] 

Aa  W»  Sex  It:  Right  To  Wosk  and  Vote? 

Some  of  the  most  important  and  far-reach- 
ing legislation  the  current  Congress  Is  still 
considering  has  to  do  with  labor. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  Is  the  drive  to  repeal 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which 
permits  States,  If  they  so  choose,  to  enact 
rlght-to-work  laws.  This  has  passed  the 
House  and  Is  now  In  the  Senate.  If  the 
Senate  succumbs  to  ths  powerful,  even  ruth- 
less, political  pressures  which  demand  repeal, 
rank-and-file  working  people  will  be  deprived 
of  an  absolutely  essential  right  and  protec- 
tion. No  matter  what  their  beliefs  and 
wants,  they  vrtll  be  forced  to  Join  and  pay 
duea  to  a  private  organization,  a  imloa,  or 
lose  their  Jobs.  This  Is  as  unthinkable  aa  tf 
Congress  passes  a  law  denying  a  man  ths 
right  to  Join  a  unkm. 
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Along  with  this,  another  vital  Issue  Is  at 
stake.  It  Is  the  right  to  vote.  This  slmfrfy 
means  that  no  xmlon  should  be  oerUfled  as 
bargaining  agent  for  employees  without  a 
secret  ballot  election  supervised  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  Aa  of  now, 
oertlflcation  can  be  gained  on  the  basis  of  a 
card  count.  The  weaknesses  In  this  are 
glaring.  As  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  has 
said,  "Certification  of  a  union  as  the  bar- 
gaining agent  for  a  group  of  employees 
should  not  be  made  on  the  basts  of  elgna- 
tiires  to  cards,  as  pressures  conceivably  oould 
be  UBed  to  obtain  these  that  would  not  be  op- 
erative In  a  secret  election.  •  •  •  Nor  should 
there  be  a  recognition  simply  on  the  basis  of 
a  contract  between  employer  and  union  lead- 
er becauae  there  have  been  cases  where  so- 
called  sweetheart  contracU  scratched  the 
back  of  the  employer  and  the  union  boee  but 
sold  out  the  working  man." 

The  weary  charge  that  rlght-to-work  and 
right-to-vote  laws  are  "antiunion"  is  as 
phony  as  a  »3  bill.  They  are.  Instead,  pro- 
tections agalnat  exploitation  and  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  desires  and  beliefs  of  the 
workingman  who  shoiUd  have  freedom  of 
choice. 

[Prom  the  Jackson    (Miss.)    Clarion-Ledger 

Dec.  10,  1965] 
Need  New  Hottse  Vote  To  Nuixitt  Threat 
Posed  bt  Cottst  Deciston 
There  is  ample  merit  in  a  proposal  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent  Business 
that  Congressmen  be  given  a  chance  to  re- 
consider their  previous  vote  on  repeal  of  sec-- 
tlon  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  In  view  of 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  ruling  favorable  to 
Communists. 

In  the  session  Just  ended,  the  House  voted 
by  a  narrow  majority  to  repeal  the  section 
which  permits  19  States  Including  Miaslsaippl 
to  enact  and  enforce  right-to-work  laws, 
Pinal  action  waa  held  up  in  the  Senate. 

The  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  has 
held  it  Illegal  to  require  Communists  to  regis- 
ter with  the  Government.  A  ruling  earlier 
this  year  Invalidated  sectlona  of  the  Lau- 
drum-Grlfflth  Labor  Act  which  prohibited 
Communists  from  holding  office  In  labor 
luilons. 

The  Supreme  Court  also  has  agreed  to  ex- 
amine a  challenge  brought  agalnat  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  requiring 
union  officers  to  take  an  oath  disclaiming 
membership  In  the  Communist  Party. 

This  grim  situation,  as  emphasized  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent  Business 
boils  down  to  the  fact  that  there  la  little  prcK 
taction  now  against  Communists  taking  over 
control  of  labor  unions. 

The  only  recourae  our  people  have  against 
the  possibility  of  workers  being  forced  to  pay 
union  dues  to  support  Conununlst  programs 
is  for  States  to  enact  right- to- work  legislation 
forbidding  compulsory  payment  of  dues. 

In  view  of  serious  dangers  created  by  im- 
fortunate  Supreme  Court  rtillngs.  it  Is  qulta 
probable  that  many  Congressmen  who  pre- 
viously voted  to  repeal  section  14(b) — on  the 
basis  of  party  regularity— will  want  to  change 
their  vote  on  this  vltol  legislation. 

Under  procedures  of  Congress,  In  January 
the  House  will  not  get  another  opportunity 
to  vote  on  this  measure,  despite  recent  de- 
velop«nents,  unlesa  parliamentary  procedxu-es 
are  employed.  It  should  be  done,  as  quickly 
as  possible  after  the  new  session  gets  under 
way  next  month. 

(Prom  the  Yazoo  City  (Miss.)  Herald,  Dec.  23, 

1966] 
Does  It  HtrsT  Workers?  14(b)  Again  To  Be 
Taboet 
When  Congress  convenes  In  January,  one 
of  Its  first  orders  of  business  will  be  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Labor-Management  Act.    This  provision 
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patmlta  Um  indlTldUAl  8UtM  to  twa  ecmpal- 
aery  n"«^*««"«  uid  U  bac  bMn  vindcr  ■tranc 
tMmeM.  tat  yaus  by  ttw  ATlr-ClO. 

BmpmX  at  14(b)  ms  blocksd  by  the  San- 
mt»  In  th*  wanlDf  <Uya  of  th«  Ust  MMlon. 
Infocmad  aourcw  raport  t&«t  President  John- 
lon  aiMl  a  majority  o(  botb  HouMa  would  Uke 
to  M*  repeal  forgotten.  It  U  argued  that 
1986  la  aa  rtectton  year,  and  wltb  a  pre- 
poMlafant  majority  of  tlie  American  people 
utuwed  to  oompulaary  unionism  and  fsvor- 
Inc  ratentlon  at  14(b)  (aa  aU  polU  show) ,  a 
leflalatlM  battle  wlU  hurt  the  admlnlatra- 
tloii. 

AFI#-CZO  Prealdent  Oeorge  Ifeany  U  de- 
tvmlned  to  preaa  fcr  repeal.  Other  Ubor 
laailaii  ooocede  that  the  Issue  has  hurt  the 
unlooa.  Off  the  reoord.  they  wUl  admit  that 
repeal  wUl  do  them  UtUe  good.  The  motlva- 
tloo  of  Mr.  Meaay'B  Inalstenne.  It  la  agreed, 
la  emotional  ratEer  than  practteal. 

Any  battle  orer  TOluntary  Tersiu  compul- 
sory unionism,  bowerer,  la  complicated  by 
the  clalnks  of  repeal  proponents  that  right 
to  work  damsces  the  economy  of  the  States 
wtatoh  enact  It  and  hurts  the  wage  earner 
eoonomleally.  The  basis  for  this  argument  Ls 
that  unions  are  weakened  and  greedy  man- 
acemant  takes  advantage  of  this  by  lowering 


But  la  thla  true?  Btatlstlca  from  the  Labor 
Department  and  the  Commerce  Department 
would  tend  to  queetlon  those  allegations. 
In  fact,  they  point  to  increased  prosperity 
^^f^t^  higher  pay  for  the  10  rlght-to-work 
Btataa. 

Between  1068  and  10«S,  for  example,  the 
hourly  earnings  of  the  manufacturing  work- 
en  increased  40.8  percent  In  rlght-to-work 
States,  but  only  41  J>  percent  In  compulaory 
nPlf.nf-wi  statea.  The  aTerage  weekly  eam- 
inci  of  production  wofken  in  the  paat  10 
years  roe*  4fi.8  percent  In  rlght-to-work 
Statea  and  only  43.8  percent  In  those  Statea 
which  permit  compulaory  unionism.  In  fact, 
8  of  the  15  Stotea  with  the  blgheet  weekly 
earnings  for  production  workers  are  rlght-to- 
work  SUtea. 

Doaa  employment  lag  In  those  Statea  which 
allow  Tohantary  unionism,  as  thoee  who  seek 
to  repeal  14(b)  InalstT  According  to  the 
Labor  Department,  the  rise  in  new  manufac- 
turing Joba  In  rigbt-to-work  Statea  roae  138 
paroant  during  the  195S-4S  decade.  But  new 
maBUfaeturlng  Joba  declined  7.8  percent  In 
Don-rigbt-to-work  Btetea.  The  ninnber  of 
pratfactton  workers  In  that  period  rose  3.9 
peroent  In  the  right-to-work  States  but  fell 
14.1  peroent  in  eompulaory  unionism  States. 

A.i«w«i  retail  trade  sales  roae  30  J  percent 
in  rtftat-to-work  SUtee,  but  only  16.7  peroent 
in  non-flght-te-work  Btatee,  but  only  41  Ji 
percent — or  6  percentage  points  below  the 
nnti"tiBl  aTsraga— In  non-rlght-to-work 
Btatee.  The  same  pattern  can  be  seen  In 
bank  dapoatts.  motor  vehicle  registrations, 
retail  trade  payroUs.  per  capita  and  groes  per- 
sonal ineome.  etc. 

Whether  or  not  tbeee  gains  In  the  rlght-to- 
work  States  are  due  to  the  effects  of  volun- 
tary unionism  on  the  economy  can  be  de- 
bated. But  the  statistics  prove  conclusively 
that  the  soars  talk — that  It  hurU  the  wage 
earner— wboee  wish  to  repeal  14(b)  is 
hardly  In  line  with  the  statutlcs.  When 
Coagreae  convenes,  those  facts  and  figures 
will  most  certainly  be  presented  by  thoee 
who  wlah  to  preserve  both  14(b)  and  the 
voluntary    asaodaUon    of    workers    In    free 


[From  the  Natchea  (Ulss.)    Democrat,  Nov. 

1.10651 

Uvrnt  Kmmt  Up  Fiqkt 

JvHt  beoauae  the  effort  to  repeal  section 

14(b)    of    the   Taft-Hartley    Act    has    been 

shelved,  we  abould  not  let  up  In  efforts  to 

Inaure  the  retention  of  the  section,  iS  and 

when  tlM  repealer  comae   up  at   the  next 

seeslon  of  Ouugieaa. 


And,  In  preparation  for  the  renewed  ef- 
fort, probably  next  year.  It  would  be  well  for 
opponents  to  be  ready  to  offer  mellowing 
amendments  to  the  repealer,  should  the  ad- 
ministration through  its  growing  detemUna- 
tlon  and  power  b«  able  to  get  approval  of 
the  repeal. 

In  event  the  above  should  happen,  and 
goodneea  knows  that  we  certainly  hope  not, 
there  Is  definitely  one  amendment  which 
should  be  added. 

It  Is  an  amendment  giving  rank  and  file 
workers  the  right  to  vote  by  secret  ballot  on 
the  question  of  whether  they  do  or  do  not 
want  to  belong  to  a  union.  Strangely 
enough,  present  regulations  deny  employees 
this  right,  which  would  seem  to  be  basic. 
In  many  cases. 

The  Leader  believes,  and  often  has  stated 
that  section  14(b)  should  be  retained  In 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  It  believes  that.  If 
rei>eal  la  achieved.  It  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  right-to-vote  provision  which  will  In- 
sure that  a  majority  of  workers  In  any 
particular  Instance  actually  do  prefer  the 
union. 

Under  present  rules  of  the  National  Labor 
Belatlons  Board,  a  union  can  be  certified  as 
bargaining  agent  for  employes  If  the  imlon 
presents  "pledge  cards"  signed  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  employees.  These  cards  are  not 
substitute  for  a  secret  ballot,  they  are  not 
even  secret,  and  In  numerous  instances  they 
do  not  represent  the  worker's  true  prefer- 
ence for  union  membership.  They  make 
coercion  poeslble  and  even  likely. 

The  Intent  of  the  "right-to-vote"  provi- 
sion is  to  make  sure  that  an  uncoerced  ma- 
jority of  workers  wants  the  union.  It  would 
do  this  by  requiring  a  fair,  secret  election, 
and  It  would  permit  the  use  of  "preference 
cards"  as  a  determining  factor  only  if  an 
employer  had,  by  unfair  means,  destroyed 
an  employee  majority. 

This,  surely,  is  an  amendment  to  which  no 
legislator,  no  union  leader  should  object, 
and  It  Is  needed  to  protect  a  resaonable, 
fundamental  right  of  millions  of  workers. 

[Prom   the  Jackson    (Miss.)    News,   Nov.   6, 

19651 

What  Is  Lett  To  Do? 

Now  that  one  of  the  meet  active  con- 
gresslonal  sessions  in  the  history  of  the 
country  Is  concluded,  people  are  wondering 
what  the  89th  Congress  will  do  for  an  encore 
when  Its  3d  session  gets  underway  next  year. 

There  would  seem  to  be  very  little  left  to 
do.  The  Great  Society  has  been  launched 
on  a  tide  of  laws  whose  ripples  will  be  felt 
for  decades. 

The  Presidential  proposals  which  Con- 
greas  turned  down  can  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand — such  as  repeal  of  the 
rlght-to-work  clause  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law,  raising  the  minlmuni  wage,  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  answer  given  by  most  observers  Is  that 
Congress  will  do  very  little  major  lawmak- 
ing in  1966.  although  President  Johnson  says 
he  will  put  a  "must"  label  on  about  33  bills 
In  another  Great  Society  package. 

Compared  to  the  energetic  first  session, 
however,  even  this  wUl  amount  to  more  or 
leas  tidying  up  of  legislative  odds  and  ends 
and  correction  of  shortcomings  and  Ineffi- 
ciencies in  some  of  the  Great  Society  pro- 
grams. Tt'.t  overall  impression  will  be  of 
sober,  moderate  democratic  leadership  which 
deserves  approbation  at  the  polls  come  No- 
vember. 

The  real  question  in  1966  will  be  whether 
it  will  get  it. 

The  people  have  given  a  President  a  ma- 
jority of  his  own  party  in  the  legislative 
branch  before,  althoiigh  seldom  so  decisively 
as  they  did  In  1964. 

Trndltionally,  however,  they  have  taken 
away  or  reduced  that  majority  in  nonpreal- 
dentlal  election  years. 


[Prom  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  News, 

Oct.  36,  1966] 

RiOBT-TO-WoaK  Noisx  Diss 

The  furor  over  repeal  of  the  rlght-to-work 
section  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  has  sub- 
sided In  Congress  this  year,  but  by  no  means 
is  it  forgotten. 

Labor  took  a  decisive  beating  In  the  Sen- 
ate rejection  of  any  steamroller  tactics  gen- 
erated by  the  admlr^stratlon  In  other  John- 
son-favored legislation,  but  they  are  not 
going  to  remain  quiet. 

Nineteen  States  were  affected  by  the  drive 
to  deliberately  eliminate  the  one  section 
guaranteeing  the  right  of  workers  to  belong 
or  not  to  belong  to  labor  organizations  as  a 
prerequisite  to  work, 

Mississippi  has  long  advocated  and 
Btanchly  defended  this  right  of  every  Indi- 
vidual to  choose  for  himself  whether  he 
wanted  to  be  represented  by  a  fee-coUectlng 
organization  or  let  the  merit  of  his  own  pro- 
duction set  his  conduct  with  management. 

Labor  claims  to  have  the  figures  proving 
that  wages  are  higher,  benefits  greater  and 
secxirlty  stronger  among  workers  In  States 
backing  union  shop. 

It  might  get  faster  results,  and  truer  to  the 
spirit  of  early  leaders  In  the  land,  to  redirect 
some  of  their  expensive  lobbying  efforts  from 
the  Halls  of  Oongress  to  the  factory  benches 
In  the  country,  aiding  and  Insisting  on  bet- 
ter quality  of  production. 

It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  aa  the  next 
national  elections  come  closer,  labor  will  ex- 
ert every  effort  to  pressure  Congressmen  and 
other  candidates  for  expressions  of  support 
for  complete  union-dominated  legislation. 

There  should  be  no  letup  by  those  still 
convinced  that  free  enterprise  and  the  right 
to  work  Is  the  Individual's  choice  and  not 
that  of  organized  pressiire. 

[From   the  Meridian   (Miss.)    Star,  Oct.  30, 

1965] 

Lbcxblativx  Lmj, 

Now  that  one  of  the  most  active  congres- 
sional sessions  in  the  history  of  the  country 
is  concluded,  people  are  wondering  what  the 
89th  Congress  will  do  for  an  encore  when 
Its  3d  seeslon  gets  imderway  next  year. 

There  would  seem  to  be  very  little  left  to 
do.  The  Oreat  Society  has  been  launched 
on  a  tide  of  laws  whose  rlpplee  vrlll  be  felt 
for  decades. 

The  Preeldentlal  proposcOs  which  Congresa 
turned  down  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand^-such  as  repeal  of  the  rlght-to- 
work  clause  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  raising 
the  minimum  wage,  hc»ne  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  answer  given  by  most  observers  Is  that 
Congress  will  do  very  little  major  lawmaking 
In  1966,  although  President  Johnson  sajra  h« 
will  put  a  "must"  label  on  about  33  bUls  la 
another  Great  Society  package. 

(Compared  to  the  energetic  first  session, 
however,  even  this  will  amount  to  more  or  less 
tidying  up  of  legislative  odds  and  ends  and 
correction  of  shortcomings  and  inefficiencies 
in  some  of  the  Great  Society  programs.  Ths 
overall  Impression  will  be  of  a  liberal  Demo- 
cratic leadership  at  the  polls  come  next 
November. 

The  people  have  given  a  President  a  ma- 
jority of  his  own  party  In  the  legislative 
branch  before,  although  seldom  so  decisively 
as  they  did  In  1964. 

Traditionally,  however,  they  have  taken 
away  or  reduced  that  majority  in  nonpreei- 
dential  election  years. 

If  President  Johnson  can  convince  the 
voters  to  break  that  pattern  in  1906,  and  give 
him  another  topheavy  Democratic  Congress 
for  1967  and  1968,  it  wlU  put  him  In  the 
driver's  seat  again,  and  in  a  position  to  bold 
even  tighter  to  the  one-man  rule  he  has  now. 


(Prom  theVlcksburg  (Miss.)  Poet, 

Sept.  34,  1965] 

Right  To  Vote  and  Wokx? 

Some  of  the  most  Important  and  far- 
reaching  legislation  the  current  Congress  is 
Btlll  considering  has  to  do  with  labor. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  is  the  drive  to  repeal 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which 
permits  States,  if  they  choose,  to  enact  right- 
to-work  laws.  This  has  passed  the  House 
and  Is  now  in  the  Senate.  If  the  Senate  suc- 
cunmbs  to  the  powerful,  even  ruthless,  politi- 
cal pressures  which  demand  repeal,  rank- 
and-file  working  people  will  be  deprived  of 
an  absolutely  essential  right  and  protection. 
No  matter  what  their  beliefs  and  wants,  they 
will  be  forced  to  Join  and  pay  dues  to  a  pri- 
vate organization,  a  union,  or  lose  their  Jc*)s. 
This  Is  as  unthinkable  as  if  Congress  passed 
a  law  denying  a  man  the  right  to  Join  a 
union. 

Along  with  this,  another  vital  issue  is  at 
stake.  It  is  the  right  to  vote.  This  simply 
means  that  no  union  should  be  certified  as 
bargaining  agent  for  employees  without  a 
secret  ballot  election  supervised  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  As  of  now, 
certification  can  be  gained  on  the  basis  of  a 
card  count.  The  weaknesses  In  this  are  glar- 
ing. As  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  has  said. 
"Certification  of  a  union  ae  the  bargaining 
agent  for  a  group  of  employees  should  not  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  slgnatiu'es  to  cards,  as 
pressures  conceivably  could  be  used  to  obtain 
these  that  would  not  be  operative  In  a  secret 
election  •  •  •.  Nor  should  there  be  a  rec- 
ognition simply  on  the  basis  of  a  contract 
between  employer  and  union  leader  because 
there  have  been  cases  where  so-called  sweet- 
heart contracts  scratched  the  beck  of  the 
employer  and  the  union  boss  but  sold  out 
the  worklngman." 

jProm    the    Greenwood,    (Miss.)     Common- 
wealth, Sept.  28,  1965] 
A  Basic  Right 

The  battle  to  save  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act — the  section  which  author- 
izes States  to  pass  rlght-to-work  laws  for- 
bidding compulsory  union  membership  as  a 
connection  of  employment — has  not  been 
lost,  even  though  repeal  has  passed  the 
House.  Every  legitimate  effort  Is  being  made 
to  save  this  essential  protection  of  the 
worker  In  the  Senate. 

At  the  same  time.  If  14(b)  is  repealed  the 
workers  can  be  forced  to  Join  and  pay  dues 
to  a  union  or  Join  the  hungry  ranks  of  the 
unemployed.  Congress  should  at  the  very 
least  add  another  stlpxilation  to  the  law.  This 
has  to  do  with  a  tightening  up  of  union 
certification  procedures.  That  should  only 
be  done  through  secret  elections  conducted 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Cer- 
tification which  is  gained  through  the  sig- 
natures of  workers  on  cards  is  totally  un- 
satisfactory. Investigations  have  shown  that, 
at  times,  slgnattires  are  forged  or  fictitious  or 
have  been  obtained  through  fraud,  misrep- 
resentation, coercion,  or  other  such  methods. 

What  Is  at  stake  here  Is  the  right  to  vote. 
As  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  puts  It,  "If 
8  contract  is  to  bind  every  employee  to  pay 
union  dues  whether  he  likes  It  or  not,  Is  it 
too  much  to  ask  for  a  secret  ballot  to  make 
«ure  the  union  at  least  has  majority  sup- 
port?" 

There  U  nothing  antiunion  In  this.  It 
^ould  make  It  accurately  and  truly  known 
whether  any  group  of  workers  want  or  do  not 
want  union  representation.  This  is.  beyond 
cavil,  a  basic  right,  and  so  is  the  right  of 
choice  to  Join  or  not  Join. 

(Prom  the  Jackson   (Miss.)    Clarion -Ledger, 

Sept.  39, 1966] 
^)«cn«o  WoRKsas  To  Jom  Unioh  Is  an  Eae- 
MARX  OF  Dictatorship 
Typical    of    every    dictatorship,    whether 
'«sclst  or  Communist,  has  been  compulsory 
cxn 08 


membership  In  trade  unions,  so  it  is  more 
than  slightly  Ironic  that  the  United  States 
should  be  the  first  "free  country"  to  attempt 
compulsory  union  membership — by  efforts 
to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  our  Taft-Hartley 
Labor  Act. 

Dr.  Melcholr  Palyi,  consulting  economist 
whose  authoritative  views  are  featured  regu- 
larly In  the  Chicago  Tribune,  puts  the  'lib- 
eral" drive  against  rlght-to-work  laws  in 
this  light: 

If  Congress  passes  the  bill  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 14(b),  prompted  as  It  Is  by  the  Presi- 
dent, who  was  as  late  as  last  year  on  the 
other  side  o*  the  fence,  It  will  have  led  the 
Nation  a  great  step  In  the  direction  of  the 
totalltarlans.  In  one  respect,  it  will  have 
gone  further  than  they.  Their  unions  are 
institutions  of  the  regime  in  power;  ours  are 
private  asBOCiationB. 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  forced  into  a  gov- 
ernmental stralghtjacket;  it  Is  far  more  In- 
equitable and  reprehensible  to  be  forced  into 
a  private  association  that  uses  the  members 
contributions  for  Its  own  political  and  "so- 
cial" purposes.  If  not  for  worse. 

VIOLATES    U.N.    RESOLUTION 

The  Irony  Is  componded  by  the  fact  that 
the  Imposition  of  the  union  shop  violates 
the  United  Nations  resolution  of  December 
10,  1948,  called  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  Its  article  n  states  ex- 
plicitly: 

1.  "Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of 
peaceful  assembly  and  association. 

2.  "No  one  may  be  compelled  to  belong  to 
an  association." 

This  declaration  was  siK>nsored  by  EUeanor 
Roosevelt,  before  she  knew  on  which  side 
the  unions'  bread  would  be  buttered.  There- 
after, she  became  a  passionate  propagandist 
for  what  amounts  to  the  suppression  of 
everyone's  right  to  work  and  free  choice  of 
employment  that  hsul  been  reaffirmed  in 
article  XXIII  of  the  same  declaration.  By 
implication,  she  also  denied  a  person's  right 
to  be  a  conscientious  objector  In  conflict  with 
a  private  association  serving  for  private  gain. 

LITTLE   OR    NO    DIFFERENCE 

Legally,  the  union  shop  is  not  a  closed 
shop;  In  reality,  the  difference  Is  little  more 
than  nominal.  Legally,  the  employee  has 
"only"  to  pay  his  Initiation  fee  and  dues. 
But  once  he  Is  forced  to  pay  dues  the  union 
bosses  usually  find  It  easy  to  force  on  him 
all  the  obligations  of  membership. 


fPVom   the   Natchez    (Miss.)    Democrat, 

Sept.  18,  1965] 

RiOHT-To-WoRK  Law 

Some  of  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  legislation  the  current  Congresa  Is 
still  considering  has  to  do  with   labor. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  Is  the  drive  to  repeal 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which 
permits  States,  If  they  so  choose,  to  enact 
rlght-to-work  laws.  This  has  passed  the 
House  and  Is  now  In  the  Senate.  If  the 
Senate  succumbs  to  the  powerful,  even  ruth- 
less, political  pressures  which  demand  repeal, 
rank-and-file  working  people  will  be  deprived 
of  an  absolutely  essential  right  and  protec- 
tion. No  matter  what  their  beliefs  and  wants, 
they  win  be  forced  to  Join  and  pay  dues  to 
a  private  organization,  a  union,  or  lose  their 
Jobs.  This  is  as  unthinkable  as  if  Congress 
passed  a  law  denying  a  man  the  right  to  Join 
a  union. 

Along  with  this,  anoCber  vital  issue  Is  at 
stake.  It  is  the  right  to  vote.  This  simply 
means  that  no  union  shotild  be  certified  as 
bargaining  agent  for  employees  without  a 
secret  ballot  election  supervised  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  As  of  now. 
certification  can  be  gained  on  the  basis  of  a 
card  count.  The  weaknesses  In  this  are 
glaring.  As  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  has  said, 
"Certification  of  a  union  as  the  bargaining 
agent  for  a  group  of  employees  should  not 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  signatures  to  cartls, 


as  pressures  conceivably  could  be  used  to 
obtain  these  that  would  not  be  operative  In 
a  secret  election  •  •  •.  Nor  should  there  be 
a  recognition  simply  on  the  basis  of  a  con- 
tract between  employer  and  union  leader 
because  there  have  been  cases  where  so-called 
sweetheart  contracts  scratched  the  back  of 
the  employer  and  the  umon  boss  but  sold 
out  the  working  man," 

The  weary  charge  that  rlght-to-work  and 
right-to-vote  laws  are  "antitinlon"  is  as 
phony  as  a  (3  bill.  They  are,  Instead,  pro- 
tections against  exploitation  and  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  desires  and  beUefs  of  the 
working  man  who  should  have  freedom  of 
choice. 

IProm    the   Blloxl    (Miss.)    Herald,  Sept.   18, 

19651 

Religious  Exemptions 

We  thought  that  the  lowest  In  political 
hypocrisy  had  been  achieved  by  those  Con- 
greasraen  who  claimed  that  they  were  insur- 
ing the  workingman's  economic  freedom  by 
voting  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  But  now  the  Senate  Labor  Sub- 
committee, headed  by  Senator  Morse,  of 
Oregon,  has  endorsed  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
and  additionally  proposed  an  amendment 
which  would.  In  effect,  make  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  labor  officials  the 
overseers  of  some  worker's  religious  beliefs, 
while  pretending  to  guarantee  freedom  of 
conscience. 

To  be  exempt  from  Joining  and  paying  dues 
to  a  labor  union,  under  the  amendment,  a 
worklngman  woviid  have  to:  (1)  obtain  a 
certificate  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  (that  he)  holds  conscientious  objec- 
tions to  membership  in  any  labor  organiza- 
tion based  upon  his  religious  training  and 
beliefs,  and  (2)  have  timely  paid,  in  lieu  of 
periodic  dues  and  Initiation  fees,  sums  equal 
to  such  dues  and  Initiation  fees  to  a  non- 
religlous  charitable  fund  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion •  •  •  designated  by  the  labor  organiza- 
tion. 

This  would  make  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  the  authority  for  religious  ex- 
emptions for  a  worklngman  Joining  a  union. 
That  a  Senator  would  propose  or  endorse 
such  an  amendment,  even  under  the  pretext 
of  guaranteeing  religious  freedom.  Is  evi- 
dence that  he  realizes  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  would  deprive  the  worklngman  of  free- 
dom In  the  first  place. 

[From   the   BUoxl    (Miss.)    Herald,    Nov.   26, 

1965] 
ACTION  BY  National  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Rather  than  slowing  down  between  con- 
gressional sessions,  the  National  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  stepped  up  Its  activities  In 
preparation  for  the  convening  January  10, 
of  the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

The  goal:  To  press  effectively  for  private 
enterprise  solutions  to  economic,  social,  tech- 
nical, and  other  problems. 

More  than  20  national  chamber  commit- 
tees, task  forces,  and  study  groups  with  help 
from  outside  experts  are  examining  national 
problems  and  proposing  solutions.  Confer- 
ences, seminars,  and  meetings  are  being  held 
all  over  the  country. 

8p>«cial  attention  Is  being  given  to  Issues 
which  will  likely  be  debated  in  the  next  con- 
gressional session,  Including  but  not  limited 
to:  Repeal  of  Taft-Hartley  section  14(b), 
Increased  minimum  wage,  federalization  of 
unemployment  compensation,  consumer 
credit  and  packaging  and  labeling  controls, 
labor  law  reform,  water  supply  projects, 
urban  renewal  and  poverty  programs,  rent 
subsidies,  and  transportation  Improvement. 

Chamber  headquarters  for  the  task  ahead 
are  the  legislative  department.  Government 
relations  department,  and  18  departments 
involved  In  program  development. 

The  legislative  department  has  held  an 
advisory  conference  on  congressional  action 
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with  th*  eluUrman  of  16  oongrentoiul  kcUon 
ocmmlttaM    from   communltlM    of   vtrlotn 


Tba  purpoM  U  to  refine  and  upgrade  the 
OAO  operation  to  aa  to  enable  bualnesa  and 
mufenlnnal  man  to  be  more  effective  In  teU- 
tT»n  tbalr  Congreaamen  bow  they  feel  about 
partloular  taauaa. 

Tba  leglalatlve  department  will  provide  a 
oompleta  blueprint  for  organizing  and  con- 
duotlng  a  oongreaalonol  action  committee  In 
local  ebambera,  or  trade  or  profeaslon&l 
gitrapa.  Ifore  than  1300  are  In  operation,  In- 
TOtTlng  men  than  30.000  bualnesa  and  pro- 
faaalonal  men  and  women. 

A  apadal  adrlaory  committee  U  at  work 
pi^nninj  gtrategy  on  iinemployment  com- 
panaatlon  leglalatlon.  which  will  be  a  major 
laaue.  

(From  the  OreenvUle  (liflaa.)  DelU  Demo- 
crat-Tlmea.  Not.  26. 1966] 
Izx-TxaczB  STKnu 
A  powerful  labor  union  threatened  to  de- 
lay America's  Oemlnl  space  effort  with  an  111- 
adTlaed  atrtke  which  Idled  71,000  machlnlata 
at  the  giant  McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp.  The 
■trtke  conceivably  could  have  put  the  United 
States  far  behind  in  the  space  race.  Cer- 
tainly, the  ill -timed  strike  waa  not  In  the 
beat  Intereeta  of  the  Nation's  space  effort. 
And.  thla  Is  not  by  any  means  the  first 
time  that  national  Interests  and  labor  In- 
tereeta have  seriously  conflicted.  The  fight 
over  labor's  Insistence  on  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  represents  Just 
one  other  recent  conflict  of  national  and 
union  intereeta.  In  that  scrap,  labor  leaders 
sought  to  secure  additional  union  strength 
at  the  expense  of  the  Nation's  labor  force  by 
banning   right- to- work    laws    In    IS    States. 

No  one  can  dispute  labor's  right  to  seek 
advantages  for  Its  members.  And  no  one 
can  serloualy  faiilt  the  strike  as  a  potent 
collective  bargaining  weapon. 

But,  It  would  seem  that  some  legislation 
Is  In  order  to  prevent  costly  labor  walkouts 
on  Federal  projects,  especially  when  an  Ill- 
timed  strike  can  adversely  affec*  crucial  Oov- 
emment  timetables,  such  as  the  timetable 
for  the  Oemlnl  shot.  If  the  McDonnell  ma- 
ohlnleta  must  strike.  It  seems  the  union  could 
have  poe^Kjned  Its  walkout  until  after  the 
planned  Oemlnl  shot  without  serloiisly  dam- 
aging Its  bargaining  power.  And  since  the 
Oemlnl  shot  was  scheduled  well  In  advance, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  announcement  of 
a  labor  strike,  or  plans  for  the  strike,  were 
delayed  until  the  11th  hour,  wasting  the 
time  of  countless  Oovemment  labor  workers 
and  officials,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ooet  to 
American  tupayers. 

It  la.  however,  to  the  union's  credit  that 
workmen  oo  the  Oemlnl  project  were  al- 
lowed to  return  to  their  Jobs  In  order  to  keep 
plane  for  the  space  shot  on  echedule — even 
tlwugh  the  reet  of  the  union's  members 
remained  on  strike.  But  the  walkout  did 
keep  Oemlnl  workers  off  their  Jobs  for  sev- 
eral days,  tmtll  union  officials  relented  and 
allowed  them  to  resume  preparations  for  the 
Oemlnl  shot  The  delay  undoubtedly  was 
ooatly.  Certainly  it  was  not  beneficial  to  the 
overall  preparations  for  the  Oemlnl  space 
rendezvous  even  though  NASA  officials  now 
say  It's  sttU  poastble  to  adhere  more  or  leas 
to  the  original  timetable. 

Perbape  legislation  to  force  labor  unions 
to  give  adequate  warning  of  strike  plane 
would  help  ease  the  situation.  Such  legis- 
lation teems  sepeclally  important  when  Fed- 
eral projects  are  involved.  It  seems  sanse- 
leee  to  aUow  a  email  minority  of  labor  officials 
to  order  union  moves  which  directly  affect 
the  Uvee  at  all  Americans. 

The  labor  untoae.  traditionally,  have  pro- 
vMed  vood  and  useful  esrnoe  to  American 
workers  and.  ultlBwtely,  to  Indiutry  as  well. 
But  walkouta  euoh  ae  the  one  affecting  the 
Oemlnl  speoe  shot  seem   to   Indicate   that 


labor's  usefulness  to  the  Nation  could  be 
Increased  by  legislation  which  would  prevent 
costly,  Ill-timed  strikes. 


[From  the  BUoxl  (Miss.)  Herald. 
I  Nov.  20,  1965] 

Right  To   Woax 

As  reported  by  the  press.  President  John- 
son, Vice  President  Huuphbet,  and  Labor 
Secretary  Wlrtz  have  all  stated  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b) .  allowing  SUte  rlght-to-work  laws, 
la  a  must  piece  of  legislation  for  the  second 
oeaalon.  A  determined  group  of  Senators 
kept  this  House  passed  bill,  H.R.  77,  from 
reaching  a  final  vote  thle  year  and  are  said 
to  be  just  ae  determined  to  subject  the  meaa- 
ure  to  extended  debate  when  it  Is  brought 
up  next  year. 

The  unions  are  expected  to  unleash  all 
their  power  to  secure  passage  In  1966.  It  Is 
expected  to  be  a  hard  and  close  fight  when 
the  Senate  reeim^es  consideration  of  this  Is- 
sue probably  early  next  session.  The  Senate 
Is  considered  fairly  evenly  divided  with  the 
odds  perhaps  slightly  favoring  those  support- 
ing repeal.  

[From  the  Jackson   (tflss.)    Clarion-Ledger, 

Nov.  27,  1969] 

Labor  Causk  May  Lose  Prestigx  bt  Anothtr 

RiOHT-To-WoRK  Fight 

The  President  has  Indicated  plans  to  re- 
new his  administration's  fight  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Labor  Act 
which  allows  19  States  Including  Mississippi 
to  have  rlght-to-work  laws.  Talk  now  Is 
that  powerful  union  leaders  are  pressuring 
the  White  House  for  early  action  In  this 
matter. 

There  Is  still  cause  to  hope  that  labor's 
big  shots  will  think  better  of  efforts  to  re- 
new this  controversial  drive,  since  the  re- 
cent Senate  debates  provided  such  a  sur- 
prising insight  Into  the  country's  attitude 
toward  the  power  of  iinions. 

Thurman  Sensing,  executive  director  of 
the  Southern  Industrial  Coimcll,  points  to 
widespread  agreement  that  unions  should 
not  be  allowed  to  dominate  the  Job-getting 
and  Job-holding  process  In  the  United  States. 

If  AFL-CIO  leaders  Insist  on  another 
campaign  to  refjeal  rlght-to-work  laws  by 
emasculating  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  they  may 
find  themselves  up  against  a  complete  re- 
consideration of  American  labor  law  at  a 
time  when  the  national  temper  Is  not  es- 
pecially favorable  toward  unionisation. 

What  the  union  bosses  must  realize,  says 
Thurman  Senslng's  pertinent  analysis.  Is 
that  they  must  devote  their  efforts  to  gain- 
ing members  by  merit,  not  by  force.  The 
American  people  have  not  yet  been  brow- 
beaten to  the  point  where  they  will  willingly 
submit  to  compulsion. 

For  several  years,  a  number  of  social  com- 
mentators have  suggested  that  the  union 
movement  In  America  is  on  the  skids.  They 
have  stressed  the  inability  of  unions  to  win 
converts  among  white-collar  employees  of 
business  and  industry.  Union  con-uption 
and  mismanagement  has  been  a  factor  in 
this  trend. 

Another  significant  favor  noted  by  the 
Southern  Industrial  Council  leader  is  the 
spread  of  education  in  this  last  generation. 
Americans  who  have  gone  through  school 
since  the  1940'8  are  better  Informed  than 
many  of  their  elders,  and  It  Is  Increasingly 
difficult  to  sell  them  the  notion  that  "man- 
agement" Is  a  sort  of  enemy  of  workers 
holding  Jobs  in  free  enterprise. 

Labor  leaders  can  lose  far  more  than  they 
hope  to  gain  by  pressuring  the  White  House 
to  give  them  llfe-and-death  powers  over 
national  employment. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  May  1965  edition  of  the  Mississippi 
Law  Journal,  volume  XXXVI,  there  ap- 
pears  an   enlightening,   scholarly,   and 


comprehensiTe  analysis  of  the  present 
legsd  status  of  our  State  right-to- work 
laws  as  affected  by  judicial  decisions  con- 
cerning the  constitutional  doctrine  of 
preemption.  The  article  was  written  by 
an  outstanding  young  Mississippi  lawyer 
and  is  entitled  "State  Jurisdiction  and 
Union  Security — ^Another  Look  at  the 
Rlght-To- Work-Law." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  It 
printed  In  the  Rbcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 
State   Jukisdiction   and   Union   Secumtt— 

ANOTHxa    Look    at    the    Rioht-To-Work 

Law 
(By  Robert  C.  Travis,  Wise.  Smith  &  Carter, 
Jackson,  Miss.) 

I.  introduction 

The  success  or  failure  of  unions  rests 
finally  on  achievement  of  the  objectives  of 
their  members,  but  some  union  objectlvai 
are  directly  concerned  with  the  welfare  and 
strength  of  the  unions  themselves,  and  only 
Indirectly  with  the  benefit  of  the  Individual 
worklngman.  Such  a  group  of  objectives 
may  be  referred  to  under  the  broad  heading 
of  "union  security." '  The  term  "union  se- 
curity" Is  understood  to  mean  all  forms  of 
compulsory  unionism.  Including  checkoff  of 
union  dues.  Compulsory  unionism  covers  all 
arrangements  under  which  union  member- 
ship becomes  In  greater  or  lesser  degree,  t 
condition  of  employment.  Generally  based 
upon  an  agreement  between  an  employer  and 
a  union,  compulsory  unionism  gives  tht 
union  a  power  over  employment  originally 
held  only  by  the  employer,  and.  In  fact.  It 
represents  a  grant  of  power  by  the  employer 
to  the  union.  In  its  strongest  expression,  the 
closed  shop  agreement,  compulsory  unionism 
leaves  to  the  union  virtually  complete  con- 
trol over  hiring — a  man  seeking  a  Job  murt 
be  a  union  member. 

The  five  basic  types  of  compulsory  union- 
ism are:  (1)  the  closed  shop,  (2)  the  union 
shop,  (3)  maintenance  of  membership,  (4) 
preferential  hiring,  and  (5)  agency  shop.' 
Compulsory  unionism  has  been  strictly  regu- 
lated by  Federal  legislation.  The  closed  gbop 
and  preferential  hiring  have  been  Indirectly 
abolished  by  the  provisions  of  section  8(*) 
(3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,*  and 
the  union  shop  and  maintenance  of  member- 
ship have  been  allowed  only  on  certain  con- 
ditions.* The  agency  shop,  a  relatively  new 
form  of  union  security,  has  been  held  lawful 
by  the  VS.  Supreme  Court.' 


•See  generaUy  Murphy,  The  "Bight  To 
Work"  Statute,  26  Miss.  L.J.  39,  40  (ISM). 
(Reasons  for  and  against  union  security  de- 
vices are  analyzed.) 

•  See  generally  2  CCH  Lab.  Rel.,  Lab.  L.  Bep. 
para.  4600-4600.  for  a  fuU  dUcusston  of  sU 
forms  of  union  security  devices. 

•73  Stat.  625  (1969).  29  U.S.C.  sec.  158(»1 
(3)  (1958),  as  amended.  29  U.S.C.  sec.  168(tl 
(3)  (Supp.  V,  195^-63).  For  convenience, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  Is  some- 
times abbreviated  "NLRA"  and  the  Natlonsl 
Labor  Relations  Board  U  abbreviated  either 
"NLRB"  or  "Board"  in  this  article. 

«  See  generally  2  CCH  Lab.  Rel.,  Lab.  L.  B«P- 
per.  4520. 

*NLRB  V.  Oeneral  Motors  Corp..  373  VB- 
734  (1963).  Section  8(a)  (3)  permits  agency 
shop  agreements  under  which  employees  sre 
required,  as  a  condition  of  employment,  to 
pay  union  sums  equal  to  union  memberslilp 
dues  and  fees.  The  Court  found  agener 
shops  were  practically  equivalent  to  union 
shops  since  the  only  membership  obllgatlom 
enforceable  under  a  union  shop  contract  are 
those  relating  to  payment  of  periodic  duee 
and  fees. 
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So-called  rlght-to-work  laws,  such  as  the 
Mississippi  rlght-to-work  statute,"  have  been 
sanctioned  by  section  14(b)  of  the  NLRA 
which  provides  that  the  States  may  forbid 
"agreements  requiring  membership  In  a  la- 
bor organization  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment." '  Where  applicable,  these  State  laws 
supersede  the  NIJEIA  provisions  permitting 
union  security  contracts,  but  do  not  prevail 
over  the  union  security  provisions  of  the 
Hallway  Labor  Act.' 

No  employer  whose  activities  affect  inter- 
state commerce  may  enter  into  a  closed  shop 
or  preferential  hiring  agreement.*  Addi- 
tionally. If  an  employer,  except  a  carrier  sub- 
ject to  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  is  located  In  a 
State  in  which  union  shop  or  maintenance 
of  membership  agreements  are  prohibited, 
such  as  is  the  case  of  a  Mississippi  employer, 
he  Is  also  precluded  from  executing  those 
types  of  agreements."  By  being  precluded 
from  executing  these  forms  of  union  security 
agreements,  the  employer  is  likewise  preclud- 
ed from  the  necessity  of  engaging  In  coUectlve 
bargaining  over  provisions  in  contracts  re- 
lating to  these  forms  of  union  security.  For 
the  employer  In  Mississippi,  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  collective  bargaining  conferences  Is 
thus  reduced  considerably. 

For  strictly  Intrastate  employers — those 
whose  activities  do  not  affect  commerce — and 
for  employers  in  operations  over  which  the 
NliBB  will  not  exercise  Its  Jurisdiction,  the 
NLRA  does  not  apply."  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  NLRB  has  never  been  either  willing 
or  able  to  exercise  Its  Jurisdiction  over  all 
labor  disputes  affecting  Interstate  commerce. 
The  Board  has,  therefore,  limited  Its  own 
Jurisdiction  by  establishing  certain  guide- 
lines." These  guidelines  were  given  express 
statutory  approval  In  1959  by  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act,  sub- 
ject to  the  proviso  that  the  Board  may  not 
decline  cases  meeting  the  guidelines  which 
prevailed  on  Autrust  1, 1959." 

n.  doctrine  or  preemption 
In  Gar?ier  v.  Teamsters,  Local  776,^*  the 
VS.  Supreme  Court  enunciated  the '  "pre- 
emption doctrine"  In  the  field  of  labor  rela- 
tions. The  Court  held  that  where  interstate 
commerce   was   affected.    Federal   laws   pre- 

•Mlss.  Const.,  art.  7,  sec.  19a-A;  Miss.  Code 
Ann.,  sec.  6984.5  (Supp.  1964). 

'Labor  Management  Relation*  Act  (Taft- 
Hartley  Act)  sec.  14(b),  61  Stat.  151  (1947). 
29  U.S.C.  sec.  164(b)    (1958). 

'64  Stat.  1238  (1951),  45  UJ3.C.  sees.  151 
(a),  152  (1958).  The  Railway  Labor  Act  as 
amended,  specifically  authorizes  union  shop 
contracts  notwithstanding  any  other  statute 
or  law  of  any  State  and  therefore.  It  preempts 
the  field.  State  rlght-to-work  laws,  there- 
fore, fxu-nlsh  no  basis  for  enjoining  carriers 
from  enforcing  imion  shop  contracts  author- 
""d  and  executed  under  the  provisions  of 
•cc- 11.  See,  e.g..  Railway  Employees  Dep't  v 
Hanson,  351  U.S.  225   (1955). 

'See  note  3  supra. 

"The  rlght-to-work  law  in  Mississippi  1b 
^ed  at  all  forms  of  union  security  devices. 
See  note  6  supra. 

"Application  of  the  NLRA  to  a  particular 
Mse  Is  determined  by  whether  or  not  a  "labor 
Oupute"  If  one  exists,  would  tend  to  burden, 
wstruct,  or.  In  general,  "affect"  Interstate  or 
lorelgn  "commerce."  If  it  would,  the  statute 
Wiles  and  the  NLRB  has  authority  to  act. 
The  terms,  "labor  dispute,"  "affecting  com- 
merce," and  "commerce"  are  terms  of  art  de- 
awd  In  the  act  Itself  at  sec.  2.  See  generaUy 
1  CCH  Lab.  Rel.,  Lab  L.  Rep.  par.  1610. 
,-,j*l^B  press  release  No.  R-^7e.  Oct.  2, 
lv58. 

"Labor  Management  Reporting  and  Dia- 
nf.^^^  ^'^  °^  ^^59  sec.  701(a),  73  Stat.  541 
™9).  29  U.S.C.  sec.  164(c)   (Supp.  V.  1959- 
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empted  State  Jurisdiction  to  the  extent  that 
they  either  prohibited  or  protected  conduct 
in  employer-employee  relations.  Stote  laws 
regulating  the  same  conduct  or  activity  could 
not  be  applied.  The  NLRB  wm  charged  vrtth 
the  administration  of  federal  law  and  Its 
Jurisdiction  was  excHislve,  even  though  it 
had  actually  declined,  or  would  decline,  un- 
der self-imposed  restraints  to  exercise  its 
Jurisdiction. 

The  NLRB's  policy  of  refusing  to  exerciae 
Jurisdiction  over  certain  disputes  not  meet- 
ing Its  guidelines  gave  rise  to  the  question 
of  the  availability  of  State  protection  for  per- 
sons Injured  by  unfair  practlcea,  but  unable 
to  obtain  relief  from  the  NLRB.  This  ques- 
tion was  answered  initially  by  the  now 
famous  decisions  in  Guss  v.  Utah  LaXxyr  Re- 
lations Bd.,  "s  .San  Diego  Bldg.  Trades  Coun- 
cil v.  Garmon, "  and  Afeat  Cutters,  Local  427 
V.  Fairlavm  Meats,  Inc.^^  In  which  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  NLRB  com- 
pletely displaced  State  Jurisdiction  even  in 
those  cases  where  the  Board  had  declined 
or  likely  would  decline  Jurisdiction.  In  Guss, 
the  Court  stated: 

"We  are  told  by  appellee  that  to  deny  the 
State  Jurisdiction  here  will  create  a  vast  no 
man's  land,  subject  to  regulation  by  no 
agency  or  court.  We  are  told  by  appellant 
that  to  grant  Jiorlsdlctlon  would  produce  con- 
fusion and  conflicts  with  Federal  policy.  Un- 
fortunately, both  may  be  right.  We  believe, 
however,  that  Congress  has  expressed  Its 
Judgment  In  favor  of  uniformity.  Since 
Congress'  power  in  the  area  of  commerce 
among  the  States  is  plenary.  Its  Judgment 
must  be  respected  whatever  policy  objections 
there  may  be  to  creation  of  a  no  man's  land. 
"Congress  Is  free  to  change  the  situa- 
tion. •   •   '"'a 

Two  years  later  Congress  did  change  the 
situation  by  amending  the  NLRA,  adding 
section  14(c)  (2)  "  which  provided  that  noth- 
ing in  the  NLRA  should  be  deemed  to  pro- 
hibit any  State  from  asserting  Jurisdiction 
over  dUputes  declined  by  the  NLRB  imder  its 
Jurisdictional  guidelines.  The  express  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  was  to  eliminate  the 
no  man's  land  created  by  Guss.  The  Supreme 
Court's  preemption  doctrine  did,  however, 
continue  to  apply  with  respect  to  those  cases 
in  which  the  Board  could  and  would  exercise 
Jurisdiction. 

The  expanding  concept  of  Federal  pre- 
emption has  obviously  narrowed  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  States.  For  a  time  after  Gamer ,«> 
it  appeared  that  the  area  left  for  State  regu- 
lation was  substantial.  The  States  appar- 
ently retained  Jurisdiction  over  labor  activity, 
not  speclflcally  regulated  by  Federal  law.  As 
the  full  Import  of  the  preemption  doctrine 
developed,  however.  Jurisdiction  of  the  States 
became  more  and  more  limited. 

For  Jurisdictional  purposes,  strikes,  picket- 
ing, and  other  concerted  activities  may  be 
categorized  into  three  areas.  Some  of  these 
activities,  like  the  ordinary  economic  strike 
and  related  picketing  in  Industries  affecting 
commerce,  come  clearly  wl«»ln  the  protection 
of  section  7  of  the  NLRA."  Clearly  pro- 
hibited as  unfair  labor  practices  under  sec- 
tion 8(a)  and  8(b)  "  are  other  kmds  of  em- 


ployer and  union  activities.  The  States  do 
not  have  JuriectlcUon  to  prohibit  or  other- 
wise regulate  this  activity  because  the  State 
remedy  would  conflict  with  the  remedy  pro- 
vlded  by  the  NLRA.  stUl  there  Is  some 
activity  not  protected  under  the  Federal  law 
by  section  7,  nor  proscribed  In  section  8(a) 
and  8(b) ,  and  it  Is  in  this  area,  not  regulated 
by  Federal  law,  that  the  States  have  been 
free  to  act  In  regulating  certain  union  activi- 
ties. ThiB  principle  was  recognlaed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  Automobile  Workers  ATL 
Local  232  v.  Wisconsin  Emplopment ' Rela^ 
tions  Bd.''  In  this  case  the  uiUon  conducted 
a  series  of  intermittent  walkouts.  The 
Court,  without  a  prior  determination  by  the 
Board,  ruled  that  this  strike  technique  wa« 
not  a  protected  activity  under  section  7  It 
noted  that  the  activity  likewise  feU  outside 
the  proscrlptiona  of  section  8(b)  relative  to 
unfair  labor  practices.  The  Court  held  that 
the  State  was  free  to  act  In  this  area  and  that 
a  State  board  could  Issue  an  order  to  restrict 
the  union  strike  activity. 

After  Garner,"  there  followed  a  whole  se- 
ries of  decisions  by  State  courts  permlttlna 
Injunctions  against  activity  not  covered  by 
the  Federal  law."  In  other  cases  arUlni 
under  the  NLRA,  the  Board  and  the  FederiU 
courts  further  defined  areas  of  "unprotected 

In  order  to  secure  a  remedy  in  State  ooxirt 
against  imlon  activity,  an  employer  has  the 
dual  problem  of  showing  that  the  activity  le 
neither  protected  vmder  section  7,  nor  pro- 
hibited imder  section  8(b)  of  the  NLRA.  and 
that  it  thus  falls  within  an  area  subject  to 
State  court  jurisdiction.  Obviously,  an  em- 
ployer must  also  sUte  a  cause  of  action  en- 
titling him  to  relief  imder  the  State  law. 
Prior  to  the  Supreme  Cotut's  decision  In  Son 
Diego  Bldg.  Trades  Council  v.  Oarmon,*'  In 
1959,  nmnerous  State  court  decisions  held 
that  union  activity  could  be  regulated  whore 
one  of  its  prime  purposes  was  directed  at  ac- 
tivity In  vioUtlon  of  State  policy  expressed 
in  State  rlght-to-work  laws."  Following 
Garmon,  decisions  In  later  cases  have  left 
less  room  for  State  regulation  of  labor  dU- 
putes  on  the  basis  of  local  law  and  policy. 

in.  JtmisDiCTiON  TO  DRTxicnrx  "acttvitt 

AROOABLT    PBOT»CTED   OR   PaOKTBTncO" 

In  the  now  famous  Oarmon  decision,**  the 
Supreme  Court  determined  that  the  NLRB 
must  make  the  first  determination  wherever 
union  activity  Is  "arguably  protected  or  pro- 
hibited by  Federal  law."  The  Court  stated 
that  the  basic  consideration  is  whether  or 
not  there  Is  a  grovmd  for  argument  that  the 
activity  is  either  protected  or  prohibited  by 
the  NLRA.  It  emphasized  the  exclusive  com- 
petence of  the  Board  to  make  the  determina- 
tion whether  the  activity  is  "arguably"  sub- 
ject to  section  7  or  section  8.    The  primary 


"346U.S.  485  (1953). 


"353U.S.  1  (1957). 

"353U.S.  26  (1957). 

"353U.S.  20  (1957). 

"  Guss  V.  Utah  Labor  Relations  Bd.,  supra 
note  15,  at  10-11. 

"Labor  Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1959  sec.  701(2),  73  Stat.  541 
(1959),  29  VM.C.  sec.  164(c)(2)  (Supp.  V 
1959-63). 

"  Garner  v.  Teamsters,  Local  776,  346  VS. 
485  (1953). 

«61  Stat.  140  (1947),  29  U.S.C.  sec.  157 
(1958). 

*» National  Labor  Relations  Act  sees.  8(a) 
(b),  49  Stat.  452  (1947),  29  UwS.C.  sec.  168 
(a).  (2)  (1958). 


"336U.S.  246  (1949). 

**  Gamer  v.    Teamsters,   Local    776,   supra 
note  20. 

"E.g.,  Co-operative  Refinery  Ass'n  v.  Wil- 
liams,  185  Kans.  410.  346  P.  2d  709    (1959) 
cert,  denied.  362  U.S  920  ( 1960) . 

"E.g.,  Automobile  Workers  v.  McQuey.  Inc., 
351  U.S.  959  (1965)  (mass  picketing,  threat- 
ening employees  with  physical  injury  or 
property  damages,  obstructing  entrance  to 
and  exits  from  employers'  property,  obstruct- 
ing streets  and  public  roads  surrounding 
plant,  and  picketing  homes  of  employees); 
Automobile  Workers,  AFL.  Local  232  v.  WU- 
consin  Employment  Relations  Bd.,  336  U.S. 
245(1949)   (temporary  work  stoppages) . 

■^359  U.S.  236  (1969). 

»E.g.,  International  Ass'n  of  Machinists, 
AFL  V.  Goff-McNair  Motor  Co.,  223  Ark  30 
264  S.W.  2d  48  (1954) .  See  generally  Murphy 
"The  Right  To  Work"  statute,  26  Miss.  LJ 
39,47(1954). 

-San  Diego  Bid/.  Trades  Council  v.  Gar- 
mon.  360  U.S.  236  ( 1959 ) . 
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JunjdlcUoo  tbua  reata  with  tbe  NLRB.    The 
Court  Hid: 

"In  the  abaencc  of  the  Bou-d's  clear  deter- 
mination that  an  activity  la  neither  pro- 
tected nor  prohibited  or  of  compelling  prece- 
dent applied  to  eaaentlally  undisputed  facta, 
It  la  not  for  thla  Court  to  decide  whether  such 
aetlTltlea  are  subject  to  SUte  Jurisdiction."  •> 

The  Oarmon  rale  has  been  followed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  subsequent  cases." 

It  la  axiomatic  that  most  concreted  actlrl- 
tlea  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  court  may 
"arguably"  be  reguUted  by  PtederaJ  law. 
Tlierefore,  the  primary  Jualdlctlon  to  deter- 
mine coverage,  and  hence  preemption,  usually 
reata  with  the  NLRB.  but  the  party  desiring 
that  determination  may  have  a  difficult  prob- 
lem. If  the  conduct  in  question  Is  arguably 
prohibited  by  Federal  law,  a  determination 
at  that  question  can  be  obtained  through  tbe 
filing  of  an  unfair  labor  practice  charge  under 
section  8."  However,  IX  the  question  relates 
to  the  protected  nature  of  the  activity  under 
section  7,"  there  Is  no  practical  way  to  secure 
a  determination  of  that  question.  An  activ- 
ity that  U  arguably  projected  la  apparently 
removed  from  the  State  Jurisdiction  as  effec- 
tively as  one  that  la  fully  protected. 

Tile  NLRB  haa  made  determlnationa  regard- 
ing the  protected  or  unprotected  nature  of 
various  kinds  of  employer  or  union  activities, 
but  these  rulings  have  been  made  generally 
In  cases  where  employers  at  unions  were 
charged  with  unfair  labor  practices  under 
section  8(a)  or  section  8(b) .  If  an  employer 
la  charged  with  discharging  an  employee 
because  of  hla  participation  in  a  particular 
concerted  activity,  the  Board  must  determine 
whether  the  activity  U  protected  by  section  7. 
If  It  la  protected,  the  employer  is  gtillty  of 
an  unfair  labor  practice.  If  It  is  unprotected, 
the  employer  is  free  to  discharge  employees 
for  their  participation  In  It.  but  the  employer 
cannot  go  to  the  Board  and  secure  a  deter- 
mination of  the  protective  or  unprotectlve 
nature  of  their  acUvlty."  He  must  act  on 
his  own  In  either  firing  or  retaining  the  em- 
ployee, or  subjecting  him  to  other  discipli- 
nary measures,  and  face  the  possible  conse- 
quences which  may  later  be  brought  out  In 
a  charge  against  him  for  an  xmfalr  labor 
praettoe. 

Where  there  la  violence  or  an  Imminent 
threat  to  the  public  order,  the  States  have 
jurladlctlon  to  grant  Injunctions  and  to  award 
damagaa."  Activity  of  this  kind  brings  Into 
play  the  State's  police  power,  and  the  State 


"  Id.  at  2M. 

■  K.g..  Cotutruction  ft  Q^n.  Laborers'  Un- 
ion, LotM  43t  V.  Curry,  371  D.S.  542  (19«3) . 

■National  Labor  Relations  Act.  sec.  8,  49 
Stat.  463   (IM7).  as  n.S.C.,  sec.   168   (1958). 

■National  Labor  Relations  Act.  sec  7.  40 
SUt.  403  (1M7).  28  V.B.C..  sec.  157  (1958). 

**  There  Is  no  provision  made  in  the  NLRA 
for  advisory  opinions,  except  advisory  opin- 
ions may  be  secured  from  the  Board  in  order 
to  reeolve  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Board  would  assert  Jurladlctlon  of  a  case 
baaed  on  Ita  ciu-rent  Jurisdictional  standards. 
See  30  crR.  seoa.  103.98-102.110  (1959). 
These  advlaory  oplnlona,  however,  are  spe- 
oUeally  limited  to  the  Jurladlctlonal  lasuee 
Involved  In  a  particular  matter  and  do  not 
pertain  to  the  merits  of  a  case  or  to  the  ques- 
tion at  whether  the  subject  matter  of  the 
controversy  la  governed  by  the  NLRA. 
Speart-Dehner,  Inc^   139  NLRB   932    (1962). 

"K.g..  IntematUmal  Woodworkert  t.  Fair 
iMmbar  Co..  asa  Mlas.  401.  90  So.  ad  463 
(1968);  Vnltad  Bhd.  of  Carpenters  o/  Amer- 
iee  v.  Faaoagoula  Veneer  Co..  338  Mlas.  TOO.  89 
So.  ad  Til  (19A9) ;  Southern  Bus  Lines,  Inc.  v. 
AmalgtMiaUd  Afn  of  St.,  tlec.  Ry.  A  Motor 
Ooath  Xmpfofws.  306  Mlaa.  S64,  S8  So.  3d  766 
(I04B).  Til*  HUtA  doea  not  deprive  SUte 
oourta  ot  Jurledlction  over  traditionally  local 
matt  are  of  public  aaXety  and  order  such  as 
maaa  picketing,  threata  and  violence.  ot>- 
atractkn  of  atreeta  or  picketing  of  homea. 


Jurisdiction  is  not  defeated  by  the  fact  that 
the  same  coercive  activity  may  also  consti- 
tute an  unfair  lalx)r  practice  under  the 
NLRA."  State  Jurisdiction  In  this  area  is 
largely  unaffected  by  the  doctrine  of  Federal 
preemption  even  In  its  expanded  form  follow- 
ing the  Garmon  decision. 

rv.  jwwsDicnoN  undik  kioht-to-work 

STATDTKS 

Some  of  the  more  recent  significant  devel- 
opments in  the  field  of  Federal  preemption 
have  involved  the  State  right-to-work  laws. 
As  previously  noted,  under  section  14(b)  of 
the  NLRA.  the  States  are  permitted  to  re- 
Strict  the  union  security  arrangements  which 
would  otherwise  be  permitted  under  the  pro- 
viso of  section  8(a)(3).*'  Although  the 
State's  right  to  have  a  so-called  rlght-to-work 
law  Is  specifically  protected  by  the  NLRA, 
there  has  always  been  a  question  about  the 
effect  of  such  a  law  on  section  8(a)  (3)  itself, 
and  about  the  extent  of  the  State's  power  to 
enforce  a  right-to-work  law. 

Any  arrangement  or  contrtict  requiring 
union  membership  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment would  constitute  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice under  section  8(a)(3),  unless  It  came 
within  the  proviso  clause  of  section  8(a)(3).'' 

The  proviso  permits  a  union  shop  contract 
With  a  30-day  escape  period.  It  could  be 
argued  that  the  effect  of  the  State  right-to- 
work  law  is  merely  to  eliminate  the  benefit 
of  the  proviso  to  section  Siai  (3)  so  that  sec- 
tion 8(a)  (3)  could  be  read  without  any  sav- 
ing factor  whatsoever,  resulting  in  a  require- 
ment that  any  union  security  contract  in  a 
State  like  Mississippi,  having  a  rlght-to-work 
law  outlawing  all  forms  of  union  security. 
Will  constitute  a  violation  of  section  8(a)  (3) . 
Any  union  security  contract,  or  any  discharge 
thereunder,  would  be  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice under  section  8(a)(3),  and  it  could  be 
argued  that  the  States,  in  this  situation. 
would  be  powerless  to  enforce  the  rlght-to- 
work  statute  specifically  permitted  by  section 
14(b). 

Under  the  opp>oslng  view,  a  rlght-to-work 
law  could  be  enforced  In  State  cotirt  by  en- 
Joining  the  contract  or  discharge  thereunder 
where  the  contract  violated  the  State  rlght- 
to-work  law.  FYom  this  viewpoint,  a  union 
security  arrangement  within  the  proviso  of 
section  8(a)(3)  would  not  constitute  an  un- 
fair labor  practice  even  though  it  occurs  in  a 
rlght-to-work  law  State. 

With  regard  to  a  State's  power  to  enforce 
its  rlght-to-work  law,  a  distinction  must  be 
drawn  between  actions  Involving  enforce- 
ment of  outlawed  union  security  contracts, 
and  actions  involving  picketing  or  other 
forms  of  concerted  activities  where  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  activity  Is  to  force  an  employer 
to  sign  a  union  security  arrangement  in  con- 
travention  of  State   law 

Several  significant  cases  have  dealt  with 
the  State's  power  to  enforce  Its  rlght-to-work 
law  by  enjoining  picketing  where  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  picketing  was  to  force  the  em- 
ployer to  sign  a  union  security  contract  il- 
legal under  the  State  law.  In  the  Parns- 
worth  »  and  Curry  *»  cases,  the  Court  found 


"  E.g.,  International  Ladies  Garment  Work- 
ers Union.  Local  415  v.  Sherry  Mfg.  Co.,  116 
So.  ad  27  (Fla.  1959). 

•^  E.g.,  Algoma  Plywood  <fr  Veneer  Co.  v. 
Vri*con*in  Employment  Relations  Bd.,  336 
U.S.  301  (1949). 

■National  Labor  Relations  Act  sec.  8(a) 
(3),  as  amended  by  sec.  201(e)  of  Labor  Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  In 
1968,  73  Stat.  535  (1959).  29  U.S.C.  sec.  158(a) 
(3)  (1968),  as  amended,  29  U.SC.  sec.  158(a) 
(3)  (Supp.  V,  196^-63). 

"  Famstoorth  A  Chambers  Co.  v.  tocol  429, 
Infl  Ghd.  of  Elec.  Workers,  ATL,  201  Tenn. 
339,  399  S.W.  2d8,  rev'd  mem.,  363  U.S.  960 
(1957). 

•^Construction  A  Gen.  Laborers'  Union, 
Local  43t  V.  Curry,  supra  note  31. 


that  peaceful  picketing  was  being  conducted 
with  an  object  of  forcing  the  employer  to 
enter  Into  a  imlon  security  arrangement 
which  waa  Ulegal  both  under  State  law  and 
under  section  8(a)(3).  The  Court  found 
that  there  was  "arguably"  an  unfair  labor 
practice  Involved  under  section  8(b).  For 
this  reason  the  Court  held  that  Federal  pre- 
emption applied  and  that  the  States  did  not 
have  Jurisdiction  to  enforce  their  rlght-to- 
work  law  by  enjoining  the  picketing  even 
though  the  violation  clearly  involved  the 
State  law.  Prior  to  Oarmon"  in  1959, 
numerous  State  court  decUions  had  been 
to  the  contrary." 

Reaching  a  similar  result,  the  Supreme 
Court  dealt  rather  summarily  with  the  only 
Mississippi  case  decided  on  this  question. 
Hattiesburg  Bldg.  &  Trades  Council  v! 
Broome."'  In  Broome,  a  labor  organization, 
picketed  an  oil  refinery  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  the  refinery  to  require  a  nonumon 
Industrial  maintenance  firm  doing  work 
at  the  refinery  to  sign  an  exclusive  hiring 
hall  agreement  with  the  union.  An  injunc- 
tion was  obtained  in  chancery  court  and  up- 
held by  the  Mississippi  Supreme  Court  in  a 
lengthy  opinion  where  the  court  found  that 
the  object  of  the  picketing  was  to  force 
Broome  to  employ  only  union  labor  in  viola- 
tion of  Mississippi's  rlght-to-work  law.  The 
Court  attempted  to  distlngxUsh  the  Fams- 
worth  "  and  Curry «  cases  on  the  grounds 
that  in  Broome  there  was  not  even  "argu- 
ably" an  unfair  labor  practice  Involved  since 
there  was  no  labor  dispute  between  Broome 
and  his  employees  and  since  Broome  was  not 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  The  Court 
rejected  both  contentions  and  found  that  the 
union's  activities  were  arguably  unfair  labor 
practices,  subject  to  the  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion of  Federal  law. 

On  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  State 
has  the  power  to  enforce  its  ban  on  various 
forms  of  union  security  agreements,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  reached  a  different  result. 
In  Retail  Clerks  Int'l  Ass'n  v.  Sohermerhom," 
a  case  decided  under  the  Florida  rlght- 
to-work  statute,  the  Court  considered 
the  validity  and  enforceability  of  an 
"agency  shop"  arrangement.  The  union  and 
the  employer  negotiated  a  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  that  contained  an  agency  shop 
clause  providing  that  the  employees  covered 
by  the  contract  who  chose  not  to  Join  the 
union  were  required  "to  pay  as  a  condition 
of  employment,  an  initial  service  fee  and 
monthly  service  fees"  to  the  union.  Non- 
union employees  brought  suit  in  a  Florida 
court  to  have  the  agency  shop  clause  de- 
clared illegal  and  to  have  an  injunction  Is- 
sued against  enforcement  of  the  contract. 
The  Florida  Supreme  Court  held  that  this 
union  security  contract  violated  the  Florida 
rlght-to-work  statute  and  that  the  Florida 
courts  had  Jurisdiction  to  issue  an  injunction 
enjoining  enforcement  of  the  contract.  The 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  agreed.  First,  the  Court 
concluded  that  the  arrangement  whereby 
nonunion  employees  were  required  to  pay 
service  fees  equal  to  regular  membership  due* 
to  the  union  was  tantamount  to  a  union  shop 
contract  for  the  purpose  of  section  14(b) 
and  section  8(a)  (3) .  It  likewise  held  it  waa 
for  the  State  to  determine  whether  such  an 
arrangement  violated  State  law.  and  the 
Court  considered  itself  bound  by  the  State 
court  ruling. 
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*>  San  Diego  Bldg.  Trades  Council  v.  Gflf- 
mon.  supra  note  29. 

■  E.g.,  Grimes  A  Harver,  Inc.  v.  Pollock,  188 
Ohio  St.  372.  137  N.E.  2d  306  (1956). 

"84Sup.  Ct.  1166  (1964). 

♦*  See  note  39  supra. 

"  See  note  40  supra. 

••  373  U.S.  746.  reargued.  376  U.S.  96  (1963) 
(reargimient  on  question  of  whether  Florlds 
courts  have  Jurisdiction  to  afford  a  remedy 
tot  violation  of  State  law). 


In  Schermerhorn.  the  Court  enunciated  the 
policy  that  section  14(b)  must  be  construed 
as  recognizing  State  authority  to  invalidate 
federally  permlssable  union  security  con- 
tracts: 

"We  start  from   the  premise   that,   while 
Congress  could  preempt  as  much  or  as  little 
of  this  interstate  field  as  it  chose,  it  would  be 
odd  to  construe  section  14(b)  as  permitting 
a  State  to  prohibit  the  agency  clause  but 
barring  it  from  implementing  its  own  law 
with  sanctions  of  the  kind  involved  here."  «• 
Since  section   14(b)    constitutes  congres- 
sional recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  uni- 
form national  policy  with  respect  to  union 
security    contracts    is    not    necessarily    de- 
sirable, the  Court  said  that  violations  of  a 
State  rlght-to-work  law  should  not  be  found 
to  be  unfair  labor  practices  capable  of  being 
enforced    only    under    Federal    law.      In    Its 
holding  the  Court  went  one  step  further  in 
stating  that  the  Jurisdiction  of  State  courts 
In  these  cases  extended  only  to  penalizing 
the  actual  making  of  the  union  security  con- 
tract and  of  enjoining  the  enforcement  or 
the  making  of  the  contract.     It  stated  that 
picketing  by  a  labor  organization  to  compel 
an  employer  to  enter  Into  a  union  security 
contract,   even   though   the   contract   would 
definitely  be  in  violation  of  the  State  rlght- 
to-work   law.   was   still   an   activity  subject 
either  to  Federal  protection  or  prohibition, 
and  thus  could  not  be  dealt  with  except  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  NLRA.     The  Court 
emphasized    that    the    State    powers    begin 
"only  with  actual  negotiation  and  execution 
of    the    type    of    agreement    described     by 
\  14(b)."  "    In  the  absence  of  such  an  agree- 
ment   the    Court    said    that    conduct    was 
"arguably"    an    unfair    labor    practice,    and 
thus  one,  which,  under   the  Garmon  deci- 
sion."  was   subject    to   Federal    preemption. 
Thus,  a  State  agency  may  issue  a  cease- 
and-desist    order    against    an    employer    to 
restrain  him  from  giving  effect  to  a  mainte- 
nance of  membership  agreement  and  order 
the  reinstatement  with  back  pay  of  an  em- 
ployee  discharged    In   violation   of   a   State 
union  security  law;  »"  but  picketing  In  order 
to  get   an    employer    to    execute    an    agree- 
ment in  violation  of  a  State  union  security 
statute  would  He  exclusively  in  the  Federal 
domain,  because  the  State  power  recognized 
and  contemplated    by   section    14(b)    begins 
only  with  the  actual  negotiation  and  execu- 
tion of  the  type  of  agreement  described  by 
that  section."' 

There  Is  still  some  doubt  concerning  the 
State's  Jurisdiction  to  regulate  picketing 
where  the  object  of  that  picketing  Is  to 
secure  a  imion  shop  contract  within  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8(a)(3),  and  where  the 
contract  would,  if  executed,  violate  the 
State's  rlght-to-work  law.  The  dictum  In 
the  Schermerhorn  ■'"'  case  appears  to  indicate 
that  the  States  would  not  have  such  power. 
However,  this  point  has  not  been  specifically 
litigated.  If  the  contract  sought  by  the 
union  Is  clearly  within  the  proviso  to  section 
8(a)  (3) ,  and  not  violative  of  any  other  pro- 
visions of  the  NLRA,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  picketing  would  constitute  even  arguably 
an  unfair  labor  practice.  Since  the  contract 
would  still  violate  a  State  law  permitted 
under  section  14(b) ,  it  appears  doubtful  that 
the  activity  could  be  considered  as  coming 
^^fa'n  the  protection  of  section  7.«    However 

"Id.  375  U.S.  at 99. 

"Id.  at  105. 

"San  Diego  Bldg.  Trades  Council  v.  Gar- 
mon, supra  note  29. 

"  Algona  Plywood  A  Veneer  Co.  v.  Wiscon- 
"n  Employment  Relations  Bd.,  supra  note  37 

"  Retail  Clerks  Infl  Ass'n  v.  Schermerhorn. 
«upra  note  48. 

"Ibid. 

"The  question  of  picketing  U  a  complex 
oar  however,  involving  certain  free  speech 
wpects  and  a  determination  of  the  pvirpose 
lor  Which  the  picketing  waa  being  conducted 


good  the  logic  of  this  approach  may  be,  in 
view  of  Schermerhorn,  It  appears  that  State 
Jurisdiction  of  peaceful  picketing  has  been 
ousted. 

V.  CONCLUSION 

In  spite  of  the  apparently  ever-narrowing 
field  of  State  Jurisdiction  over  labor  matters, 
the  Mississippi  right-to-work  statute  con- 
tinues to  be  an  effective  bulwark  of  em- 
ployee freedom  or  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
unionism,  depending  upon  one's  point  of 
view.  Although  the  future  of  section  14(b) 
appears  in  doubt,  while  it  remains  in  effect, 
all  forms  of  union  security  devices  are  banned 
in  Mississippi  under  the  broad  language  of 
our  statute.  Employers  are  not  obligated  nor 
permitted  to  bargain  collectively  on  the  sub- 
ject of  union  security.  The  subj'ect  matter  of 
collective  bargaining  is  thus  effectively 
reduced. 

Though  picketing  and  other  forms  of  em- 
ployee activities  may  not  be  the  subject  of 
State  Jurisdiction  where  the  activity  is 
"arguably"  protected  or  prohibited  under  tlie 
NLRA,  there  is  still  an  area  subject  to  State 
Jurisdiction.  The  State's  police  power  re- 
mains unaffected  by  the  NLRA  and  States 
may  exercise  Jurisdiction  in  those  matters 
over  which  the  NLRB  declines  Jurisdiction 
under  its  Jurisdictional  guides.  State  Juris- 
diction is  not  curtailed  by  the  NLRA  unless 
a  dispute  affects  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
18.  1965,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  transmitted  to  the  Congress  his 
labor  message.  Tacked  on  to  the  end  of 
that  message,  which  dealt  primarily  with 
fair  labor  standards  and  unemployment 
insurance,  was  the  President's  request  for 
the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  The  President  devoted  only 
1  sentence,  containing  less  than  50 
words  to  his  request  for  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b).  It  is  appropriate  that  that 
part  of  the  President's  labor  message  be 
quoted  here: 

Section  14(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  Finally,  with  the  hope  of  reducing 
conflicts  in  our  national  labor  policy  that 
for  several  years  has  divided  Americans  In 
various  States.  I  recommend  for  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  with 
such  other  technical  changes  as  are  made 
necessary  by  this  action. 

Then  on  January  12.  1966,  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message,  the  President  al- 
luded to  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in  these  words: 

And  by  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Harley  Act  to  make  the  labor  laws  In  all 
our  States  equal  to  the  laws  of  the  31  States 
which  do  not  have,  tonight,  rlght-to-work 
measures. 

Before  going  on  to  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  Taft-Hartley.  I  should  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  Senators  the  con- 
tents of  the  paragraph  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  President's  mention  of  the  re- 
peal of  section  14(b)  just  quoted.  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message,  the  President 
also  said: 

I  also  Intend  to  ask  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider measures  which  without  improperly  in- 
vading State  and  local  authority  will  enable 
us  effectively  to  deal  with  strikes  which 
threaten  irreparable  damage  to  the  national 
Interest. 

I  find  It  rather  Interesting  if  not  in- 
consistent that  the  President  asks  that 


conceivably  could  bring  the  picketing  within 
the  ambit  of  protection  afforded  by  sec.  7. 
See  generally  3  CCH  Lab.  Rel.,  Lab.  L.  Rep., 
pars.  5110-85. 


section  14fb>  of  Taft-Hartley  be  repealed 
without  regard  for  "improperly  invading 
State  and  local  authority,"  and  in  his 
next  sentence  he  expresses  concern  over 
"improperly  Invading  State  and  local  au- 
thority." 

Because  this  is  an  issue  with  such 
broad  implications  that  it  will  affect  the 
lives  of  millions  of  our  citizens  directly 
and  millions  more  Indirectly,  it  is  both 
timely  and  appropriate  that  we  review 
Mr.  Johnson's  voting  record  on  the  law 
he  now  asks  Congress  to  repeal  in  part. 
The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  the  facts. 

On  April  17,  1947,  Mr.  Johnson  joined 
with  307  of  his  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  voting  for  passage 
of    the    Hartley    bill.    H.R.    3020— later 
called  the  Taft-Hartley.    It  should  be 
noted  at  this  point  that  a  provision  of 
similar  import  to  14(b)   was  contained 
in  the  House  bill— H.R.  3020 — as  section 
13.    Later,  on  June  4.  1947,  Mr.  Johnson 
Joined  with  319  of  his  colleagues  in  ap- 
proving  the  conference   report  on  the 
Taft-Hartley  bUl.    I  believe  it  is  partic- 
ularly pertinent  to  review,  at  this  point, 
what  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  said  relative  to 
section  14(b).  as  approved  by  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  and  by  Mr.  Johnson : 
Under  the  House  bill  there  was   included 
a  new  section  13  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  assure  that  nothing  in  the  twt 
was  to  be  construed  as  authorizing  any  closed 
shop,  union  shop,  maintenance  of  member- 
ship, or  other  form  of  compulsory  unionism 
agreement  In  any  State  where  the  execution 
of  such  agreement  woxzld  be  contrary  to  State 
law.     Many    States    have    enacted    laws    or 
adopted    constitutional    provisions    to    make 
all  forms  of  compulsory   unionism  in  those 
States  illegal.     It  was  never  the  intention  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as  is  dis- 
closed by  the  legislative  history  of  that  act, 
to  preempt  the  field  in  this  regard  so  as  to 
deprive  the  States  of  their  pKywers  to  prevent 
compulsory  unionism.     Neither  the  so-called 
closed   shop   proviso   in   section   8(3)    of  the 
existing  act  nor  the  union  shop  and  main- 
tenance of   membership   proviso   in   section 
8(a)  (3)  of  the  conference  agreement  could  be 
said  to  authorize  arrangements  of  this  sort  In 
States   where  such  arrangements  were  con- 
trary to  the  State  policy.     To  make  certain 
that  there  should  be  no  question  about  this, 
section   13   was   Included   In   the   House   bill. 
The  conference  agreement.  In  section  14(b). 
contains  a  provision  having  the  same  effect. 

As  Senators  know.  President  Truman 
vetoed  the  Taft-Hartley  bill— H.R.  3020— 
and  specifically  objected  to  section  14(b) 
in  paragraph  2(1)  of  his  veto  message. 
He  also  assigned  other  objections.  Cer- 
tainly it  cannot  be  said  that  Members 
of  Congress  were  not  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  14(b).  After  the  reading  of  the 
President's  veto  message,  Mr.  Johnson 
joined  330  of  his  colleagues  in  voting  to 
override  the  President's  veto.  As  Mr. 
Robison  of  Kentucky  pointed  out  after 
the  vote.  Democrats  voted  4  to  1 
to  override  President  Truman's  veto. 
Senators  know  that  the  overriding  of  a 
Presidential  veto  is  not  considered  lightly. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  intended 
It  to  be  that  way,  for  they  established  a 
constitutional  requirement  of  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  to  override  a 
Presidential  veto. 
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So  we  find  that  Mr.  Johnaon  voted  for 
this  meaaure  on  three  separate  occa- 
alona,  and  these  votes  were  as  follows: 
Tlrst,  to  mn>rove  the  Hartley  bill  on  final 
passace:  second,  to  approve  the  confer- 
ence report  on  Taft-Hartley:  and,  third, 
to  override  a  Presidential  veto — the  veto 
ol  a  President  of  his  own  party.  One 
oould  reasonably  assume  that  a  vote  to 
override  the  veto  of  a  President  of  his 
own  party  would  be  made  only  by  force 
of  the  strongest  convictions  of  conscience. 

However,  In  the  1964  campaign  a  prom- 
ise was  openly  made  to  the  officers  of  the 
Nation's  great  labor  unions — a  promise 
to  have  section  14(b)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  repealed.  And,  as 
any  high  school  dvlcs  student  knows,  a 
campaign  promise  Is  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  votes.  In  that  election, 
however,  so  many  promises  were  made 
that  I  am  sure  that  the  political  scien- 
tists and  statisticians  have  found  It  to 
be  impossible  to  determine  how  many 
votes  can  be  attributed  to  each  individual 
promise.  Perhaps  one  day  a  way  will  be 
found,  and  when  that  day  arrives,  cam- 
paign managers  will  consult  a  computer 
aod  it  will  tell  him  that  promise  "A"  will 
yield  X  niunber  of  votes,  and  promise 
"B"  will  yield  y  number  of  votes,  and 
so  on.  He  will  know  which  promises  and 
Just  how  many  are  necessary  to  obtain  a 
victory.  But  In  the  meantime,  the  "shot- 
gun" approach  seems  to  be  the  technique 
moat  heavily  relied  upon— that  is,  prom- 
ising everything  to  everyone — "all  things 
to  all  men." 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  particularly  perti- 
nent editorial  entitled  "Who  Said  That," 
appearing  in  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
for  September  20.  1965,  be  Inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Who  Saxd  That? 

"I  bsve  iMV»r  sought  nor  do  I  a«ek  now 
the  Bupport  of  any  labor  bosses  dictating  to 
tTMOMn  anywbers,  anytime,"  declared  tbe 
Tbsu  CongreMman. 

To  make  sure  nobody  mlaaed  hla  point.  10 
days  later  he  declaimed.  "Although  I  have 
bMn  a  friend  of  the  worklngman.  these  big 
labor  racketeers  have  voted  to  destroy  me  and 
other  forthright  Congressmen  who  had  the 
oounge  to  vote  for  the  Taft-Hartley  bill." 

Furthermore,  said  the  Congressman,  re- 
ferring to  hlmaelf  In  the  cuetomary  third - 
peraoD  form,  he  "voted  for  the  Taft-Hartley 
antl-CommunlBt  law  becaiue  he  believes  that 
BO  group  0*  men — big  labor  or  big  business— 
■hcMild  poeaew  tbe  power  to  wreck  our  na- 
ttonal  welfare  and  economy." 

He  would,  he  vowed,  "never  vote  to  repeal 
this  law." 

nere  were,  he  proclaimed  3  days  later, 
only  two  great  laimee  before  Texas  and  the 
Mattoc:  "One  la  whether  we  should  bow  our 
aeeks  to  labor  dictatorship  through  the  re- 
peal or  softening  of  tbe  antl-Communlst 
tWt-Rartley  bill;  the  other  la  the  question 
at  foreign  poUoy." 

U  he  did  not  break  tbe  letter  of  his  row, 
be  bas  oectalnly  pulverised  his  intent  never 
to  bofw.  for  16  yean  latw  he  announced.  "I 
win  propoee  to  Congrees  changes  In  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  iQcfudlng  section  14(b) ." 

Tbe  Obngreaeoaan  bad  in  tbe  meantime  be- 
OCBM  PresMont  and  the  "change"  in  sectlcn 
14(b)  be  propoead  was  lU  UquldaUon.  Bee- 
tloo  14(b)  la  that  provUlon  of  tbe  law  that 


oonflrms  the  rights  at  tbe  voters  of  each 
State  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  want 
OompuXsory  unionism. 

Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  has  come  a  long 
way  since  those  days  when  he  asked  and  got 
the  support  of  Texas  voters  for  his  defense 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  He  has  come  so  far 
that  his  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  WlUard  Wlrtz 
can  now  get  up  before  the  convention  of  the 
International  Ladles  Garment  Workers  and 
Inform  them  that  part  of  his  job  U  to  press 
for  the  rep>eal  of  the  rlght-to-work  law. 

Lyndon  Johnson  has  come  a  long  way  since 
the  days  when  be  proclaimed  his  readiness 
to  defend  the  freedom  of  choice  of  the  In- 
dividual. He  has  come  so  far  that  his  Labor 
Secretary  can  attempt  to  Justify  a  Federal 
seizure  of  the  States'  right  to  decide  for 
themselves  on  right  to  work  by  the  follow- 
ing curious  statement: 

"It  Is  time  to  put  an  end  to  fruitless  and 
acrimonious  political  controversy  by  adopt- 
ing the  rule  of  uniformity." 

If  this  is  to  be  the  rationalization  for 
future  steps  toward  the  Oreat  Society,  It 
bodes  lU  for  America.  The  "acrimonious 
political  controversy"  that  we  are  urged  to 
put  an  end  to  Is  the  muscle  and  fiber,  the 
very  soul,  of  democracy.  "The  rule  of  uni- 
formity" that  we  are  urged  to  adopt  has 
been  found  only  in  totalitarian  societies  In 
which  diversity  la  forbidden. 

It  may  be  said — In  fact  It  has  been  said 
and  repeatedly — that  In  1948  Lyndon  John- 
son was  trying  to  represent  Texans  and  that 
today  he  Is  trying  to  represent  all  the  people. 
This  Is  true  and  it  is  also  true  that  this  may 
cause  a  change  In  the  relative  importance 
he  attaches  to  the  Issues. 

But  does  this  change  the  basic  question 
of  right  and  wrong  In  these  Issues?  Can  a 
law  be  perfectly  Just  for  Texans  and  com- 
pletely unjust  for  other  Americans?  Does 
the  change  Justify  promising  eternally  to 
support  a  law  in  order  to  win  one  election 
and  promising  to  destroy  the  same  law  to 
win  a  later  election?  Does  the  higher  eleva- 
tion of  the  White  House  so  change  the  view- 
point of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  that  his  convic- 
tions there  can  be  the  exact  reverse  of  his 
convictions  In  CongrefS? 

These  questions  about  the  theory  of  polit- 
ical relativity  have  been  troubling  us,  as 
they  have  been  troubling  most  Texans.  We 
woiild  be  obliged  to  our  former  Senator  if  he 
would  explain  It  for  us. 

STATE     LAWS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
wish  to  speak  about  State  laws. 

We  are  asked  here  to  overturn  laws  en- 
acted by  the  legislatures  of  19  States. 
Congress  should  only  take  such  action 
under  the  most  serious  of  conditions,  be- 
cause if  we  assume  that  the  legislatures 
represent  a  majority  of  the  citizens,  with- 
in State  boundaries — and  I  believe  we 
have  no  right  to  assume  otherwise — we 
are,  by  congressional  flat,  thwarting 
democracy  and  overruling  the  will  of  the 
majority.  The  only  valid  Justification  for 
such  drastic  action  is  that  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  a  minority  are  being  rid- 
den over  roughshod  by  a  majority,  or 
that  some  overriding  public  policy  con- 
sideration demands  it.  In  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  apain  In  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965.  the  Congress 
acted  to  implement  machinery  whereby 
the  rights  of  the  minority  could  be  guar- 
anteed. But,  that  was  a  case  where  con- 
stitutional rights  were  being  systemati- 
cally denied  and  the  actions  of  Congress 
can  be  justified  on  that  basis.  In  this  In- 
stance we  are  boi.ne  nsked  to  give  con- 
gressional sanction  to  the  denial  of  in- 


dividual rights.  Such  congressional  ao- 
tlon  is  Justifiable  only  in  cases  of  extreme 
emergency.  No  such  emergency  has  been 
declared  nor  has  any  overriding  public 
policy  consideration  been  called  to  our  at- 
tention. Is  voluntary  unionism  in  Jeop- 
ardy by  the  existence  of  section  14(b)  7 
Certainly  not.  According  to  a  September 
16.  1966.  Labor  E>epartment  news  release, 
union  membership  In  the  United  Statee 
Increased  by  346,000  in  1964  over  total 
membership  In  1962.  The  release  went 
on  to  say : 

In  1864,  AFL-CIO  afUlatea  reported  15,150.- 
000  members,  compared  with  14,835,000  In 
1862.  and  national  unaffiliated  unions  re- 
ported 2,825,000  members,  as  against  2.794,000 
In  1062.  Sizable  gains  were  reported  by  the 
autoworkers,  steelworkers.  teamsters,  and  a 
number  of  public  employee  unions,  while 
losses  were  Indicated  among  luilons  In  tbe 
railroad  industry. 

If  anything,  the  repeal  of  14(b)  is  a 
threat  to  voluntary  unionism,  because  it 
would  in  effect  remove  the  word  "volun- 
tary" from  that  time-honored  phrase. 
Repeal  of  14(b)  would  amount  to  a  sub- 
stitution of  the  word  "wMnpulsory"  for 
the  word  "voluntary." 

But  we  are  not  only  talking  about  the 
19  right-to-work  States.  A  20th  State, 
and  possibly  others,  has  an  interest — my 
own  State  of  Colorado.  Colorado's  Labor 
Peace  Act  will  be  affected  by  the  rep«il 
of  section  14(b)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

Some  may  point  to  Colorado  and  ask  of 
me :  "Why  are  you  so  concerned  with  this 
measure?  Colorado  is  not  a  right-to- 
work  State."  The  question  here  is  not 
whether  or  not  Colorado  enacts  a  right- 
to-work  law.  Rather  the  question  is 
whether  or  not  Colorado  shall  continue 
to  have  the  authority  to  enact  a  rlght- 
to-work  law  if  its  citizens  so  desire. 
Let  me  say,  also,  that  while  I  am  here 
to  represent  the  people  of  Colorado,  this 
is  a  matter  of  national  concern.  It  is 
a  matter  involving  fimdamental  prin- 
ciples. That  alone  Is  sufQcient  for  my 
concern.  But  also,  while  Colorado  Is 
not  a  right-to-work  State,  the  bill  be- 
fore us  will  have  a  profound  effect 
upon  our  State  laws  dealing  with  labor 
organizations.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  Colorado  Labor  Peace  Act,  a  three- 
quarters  vote  in  favor  of  a  union  shop 
is  necessary  to  authorize  the  negotiation 
of  a  contract  containing  a  union  security 
clause.  While  Colorado  did  not  outlaw 
compulsory  unionism  by  enacting  a 
right-to-work  law,  it  did  adopt  legisla- 
tion requiring  more  than  a  simple  ma- 
jority to  determine  whether  union  mem- 
bership was  going  to  be  a  condition  for 
continued  employment.  Colorado  at- 
tempted to  strike  a  balance,  pnxeeding 
on  the  theol-y  that  if  three-quarters  or 
more  of  those  eligible  to  vote  favored  » 
union  shop  the  majority  was  large 
enough  to  be  truly  definitive  and  not  just 
an  expression  of  momentary  whim. 

I  am  informed  that  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  Taft-Hartley  would  also 
supersede  and  therefore  repeal  by  pre- 
emption the  provisions  of  Colorado's 
Labor  Peace  Act  (CRS  80-4-61  (IXd)) 
pertaining  to  union  shop  requirements. 
Labor  Secretary  WiUard  Wirtz  responded 
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aflarmatlvely  during  the  Senate  hearings 
to  an  inquiry  directly  on  this  point.  He 
said: 

The  doctrine  of  preemption  would  take 
effect  there — 

I  might  say  by  way  of  Interpolation 
that  he  was  referring  to  Colorado. 
Section  8(a)    and    (b)    would   control   and 
those  State  provisions  would  be  superseded. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  basic  pro- 
visions of  tlie  Colorado  Labor  Peace  Act 
were  enacted  in  1943 — 4  years  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Since  enactment  of  the  Labor  Peace  Act, 
Colorado  has  elected  12  legislatures,  con- 
trolled in  varying  degrees  by  both  parties, 
none  of  which  has  acted  to  repeal  that 
act.  The  Labor  Peace  Act  has  lived  up 
to  its  name,  and  Colorado  has  been  rela- 
tively free  from  the  tjrpe  of  bitter  labor 
strife  that  has  plagued  other  parts  of 
the  country.  Perhaps  this  Is  the  reason 
the  act  has  remained  unchanged  for  22 
years,  but  it  may  also  be  due  to  the  more 
enlightened  labor  leadership  In  Colorado 
than  is  provided  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  country.  Therefore,  my  particular 
concern  in  this  regard  is  that  the  pro- 
posed measure  before  us  would,  in  effect, 
repeal  a  part  of  a  State  statute  that  has 
worked  well  for  the  people  of  Colorado. 

Now,  I  wish  to  speak  about  majority 
rule. 

MAJORITT    RTTLE 

Senator  Wagner,  author  of  the  Wagner 
Act,  in  his  statement  prior  to  passage  by 
the  Senate  of  his  bill,  said: 

At  the  same  time,  majority  rule  recognizes 
minority  rights. 

He  later  went  on  to  say,  in  discussing  a 
statement  of  Mr.  Lloyd  K.  Garrison,  who 
was  then  dean  of  the  Wisconsin  Law 
School: 

He  has  made  It  clear  that  democracy  In 
industry  must  be  based  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  democracy  In  government.  Majority 
rule,  with  all  Its  Imperfections,  Is  the  best 
protection  of  workers'  rights,  just  as  It  Is 
a  surest  guaranty  of  political  liberty  that 
mankind  has  yet  discovered. 

While  by  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination 
could  I  agree  with  the  proposition  that 
labor  unions  are  entitled  to  exercise  the 
taxing  powers  of  government,  if  the  po- 
litical piiilosophy  of  democracy  is  to  be 
extended  to  labor  unions,  as  It  should  be, 
then  majority  rule  must  include  certain 
safeguards  for  the  minority.  Without 
these  safeguards,  majority  rule  can  be- 
come majority  tyrarmy.  As  Alexander 
Hamilton  put  it: 

No  man  can  be  sure  that  he  may  not  be 
tomorrow  the  victim  of  a  spirit  of  injustice 
by  which  he  may  be  the  gainer  today. 

It  is  in  this  belief  that  we  adopted  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  Speaking  for  the  ma- 
jority in  V7est  Virginia  State  Board  of 
Education  v.  Bamett  (319  U.S.  1187) ,  Mr. 
Justice  Jackson  expressed  it  in  these 
words: 

The  very  purpose  of  a  Bill  of  Rights  was  to 
withdraw  certain  subjects  from  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  political  controvM^y  and  place  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  majorities  and  officials 
»nd  to  establish  them  as  legal  principles  to 
be  applied  by  the  courts.  One's  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  property,  free  speeoh,  a  free  press. 


freedom  of  worship  and  aesembly.  and  other 
fundamental  rights  may  not  be  submitted  to 
votes.  They  depend  on  the  outcome  of  no 
election. 

The  right  of  citizens  to  act  through 
their  l^slatures.  It  seems  to  me,  would 
certainly  qualify  as  one  of  those  other 
fundamental  rights.  No  great  national 
purpose  has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion that  would  justify  the  abrogation  of 
this  fundamental  right. 

In  this  regard,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  written  by  James  J. 
Kllpatrlck  entitled  "The  Tyrarmy  of  the 
51  Percent"  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Jan.  11, 

1966] 

Thk  Ttkankt  or  thx  51  PncxNT 

(By  James  J.  EUlpatrlck) 

That  eminent  defender  of  democracy,  fair 
play,  and  Individual  freedom,  George  Me&ny 
of  the  AFL-CIO,  sent  a  public-spirited  letter 
a  few  days  ago  to  all  the  country's  editors. 

It  was  a  remarkably  cordl&I  letter  In  Its 
way.  Meany,  or  his  agreeable  ghost,  fairly 
eruded  sweetness  and  light.  Tbe  gentleman 
was  concerned  with  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  but  he  was 
not  really  concerned  with  It.  He  knew  that 
most  of  the  country's  newspapers  stand  edi- 
torially opposed  to  repeal,  but  for  the  mo- 
ment he  did  not  propose  to  argue  the  in- 
equities of  State  right-to-work  laws.  His 
purpose  was  "to  enlist  support  for  a  basic 
principle  of  democratic  government — the 
right  to  vote." 

Warming  to  his  point,  this  apostle  of  basic 
principles  wanted  to  urge  the  Nation's  edi- 
tors to  oppose  a  flllbuBter  against  the  pend- 
ing repeal  blU.  A  flllbuster  on  14(b).  said 
Meany  earnestly,  "Is  an  offense  against  tbe 
orderly  process  of  representative  govern- 
ment." It  Is  an  offense  against  the  demo- 
cratic process.  The  Senate  must  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  the  bill  up  or  down. 
"This  has  now  become  the  basic  Issue," 
Meany  avowed,  transcending  the  merits  of 
14(b)    Itself.     And  very  truly  yours. 

To  which  one  might  respond  that  It  la 
always  a  pleasure  to  discuss  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  democratic  government  with  so 
dlstlngviished  a  phUoeopho*.  And  surely  a 
"right  to  vote"  is  such  a  principle. 

Tet  perhaps  It  Is  In  order  to  suggest  to 
Meany  that  the  right  to  vote  is  merely  one  of 
a  number  of  basic  American  rights,  among 
them  the  right  to  work.  When  the  gentleman 
speaks  of  the  right  to  vote,  he  is  speaking 
In  terms  of  the  right  of  the  61  percent  to 
have  Its  way.  He  Is  equating  "representative 
government"  or  "democratic  government" 
with  majority  rule,  and  here  he  falls  Into 
serious  error. 

If  there  is  one  thing  the  American  system 
of  government  emphatically  Is  not,  it  is  not 
a  system  founded  upon  the  principle  of 
majority  rule.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States — and  especially  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Statee — Is  the  living,  breathing,  tUl- 
busterlng  embodiment  of  the  ancient  Ameri- 
can principle  that  our  society  was  never 
meant  to  be  governed  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
81  percent. 

From  Its  first  article  to  Its  last,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  makes  this 
truth  abundantly  clear.  The  legislative 
branch  never  was  conceived  on  any  demo- 
cratic notions  of  one  man,  one  vote.  In  the 
Senate,  the  rule  Is:  Each  State,  two  votes. 
The  impeachment  of  public  officials 
never  was  to  depend  upon  a  clerk  with 
a  tally  stick,  marking  ott  a  aiathcmatloal 


51  percent.  The  overriding  of  a  veto  re- 
qxilres  a  two-thirds  vote.  And  even  a  two- 
thirds  concurrence  la  not  enough  to  amend 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land:  The  ratifica- 
tion of  a  constitutional  amendment  rests 
with  not  fewer  than  three-fourths  of  the 
States. 

The  framers  of  our  basic  law  were  not 
content  even  with  these  safeguards  against 
unbridled  majority  rule.  They  wrote  into 
the  Constitution  a  dozen  other  provisions 
calculated  to  protect  the  single  Individual — 
the  one  man,  unreconstructed,  out  of  step— 
from  the  collective  ^ill  of  the  mob.  No  ab- 
stract principles  of  the  Senate's  right  to 
vote  can  be  Invoked  to  suppress  a  right  to 
free  speech,  or  free  press,  or  free  exercise  of 
religion.  In  these  fields,  "the  Congres  shall 
make  no  law."  And  least  they  be  misunder- 
stood, the  framers  added  still  one  more 
amendment,  to  say  that  the  enumeration  In 
the  Constitution  of  certain  rights  "shall  not 
be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  re- 
tained by  the  people." 

These  are  among  the  "basic  principles  of 
democratic  government"  that  Meany  may 
not  wish  to  defend  with  equal  fervor.  Surely 
It  Is  a  reasonable  assumption  that  a  man's 
elementary  right  to  work  Is  among  those  un- 
enumerated  rights  that  Ue  at  the  very  foun- 
dation of  a  free  society;  and  the  right  to 
work  ought  to  carry  with  It  a  right  to  work 
without  having  to  pay  compulsory  tribute  to 
Meany. 

In  denouncing  the  flllbuster  an  an  offense 
against  American  principles,  the  president 
of  the  AFL-CIO  loses  sight  of  the  old  Ameri- 
can principle  known  as  the  check  and  bal- 
ance. The  rxiles  of  the  Senate  that  give 
DmKSEN  the  power  temporarily  to  check  his 
colleagues  are  subject  to  the  balancing 
power  of  his  colleagues  to  Invoke  cloture  and 
thus  put  a  check  on  Dirkben.  As  the  recent 
history  of  the  Senate  has  dramatically  sho'wn. 
a  flUbiister  can  be  broken;  all  that  Is  re- 
quired Is  that  three-fifths  of  the  Senators 
agree  to  break  It. 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  Senators  will 
have  their  right  to  vote,  p\irsuant  to  rules 
of  representative  government  which  they 
themselves  have  prescribed.  To  be  sure,  the 
right  to  vote  on  a  cloture  petition  Is  not 
precisely  the  right  to  vote  that  Meany  has  in 
mind;  he  wants  to  get  to  the  merits,  and  a 
flllbuster  stands  In  his  way.  But  the  dis- 
tinguished and  venerable  gentleman  should 
be  told  that  while  a  flllbuster  may  take 
something  away  from  the  choices  of  pure 
democracy,  the  union  shop  leaves  to  the  anti- 
union worker  no  choice  at  all.  He  joins  the 
union  or  he  quits  his  Job.  While  we're  test- 
ing basic  principles,  how  about  trying  that 
one  for  size? 

UToroKMrrT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  What  arguments  have 
been  put  forth  In  support  of  repeal  of 
14(b)? 

There  has  been  a  strange,  foreboding 
silence  In  the  Senate  for  a  week,  now,  by 
those  who  support  the  repeal  of  section 
14  fb).  The  gist  of  Labor  Secretary 
Wirtz'  argument  Is  simply  that  there 
should  be  uniformity  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  argument  Is  spurious  be- 
cause uniformity  could  Just  as  easily  be 
effected  by  the  adoption  of  a  national 
right-to-work  law.  and  1  note  that  an 
amendment  to  that  effect  has  been 
Introduced.  I  wish  to  say  clearly  and 
unequivocally  that  I  would  not  favor 
such  an  amendment,  either. 

The  President  Justified  his  request  for 
the  repeal  of  14(b)  "with  the  hopes  of 
reducing  conflicts  in  our  national  labor 
policy."  He  only  hopes  this  may  reduce 
conflicts.    The  same  argument  oould  be 
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lued  to  justify  the  elimination  or  the 
limitation  of  any  of  our  tnedacas.  For 
example,  freedom  of  the  press  might  be 
Ilmiteid  with  only  the  foUowing  Justifica- 
tion: "vlth  the  hope  of  reducing  conflicts 
relatlTe  to  our  Vietnam  policy,  all  news- 
p^)er  stories  concerning  Vietnam  must 
be  cleared  by  the  administration  before 
puUlcatlon."  I  cannot  find  any  per- 
suasion In  this  kind  of  argument. 

I  cannot  imagine  any  American  sub- 
seribing  to  this  kind  of  principle,  but  it 
is  entirely  analogous  and  parallel  to  the 
argimwnt  made  by  Secretary  Wlrtz. 

COMMTLBOIT  AEBmATION 

Secretary  Wlrtz  points  to  the  1951 
amendment  on  the  Labor  Railway  Act 
authorizing  union  shops  in  the  trans- 
portation industry  as  an  example  of  the 
virtue  of  uniformity.  Let  us  look  at  that 
industry  for  a  moment.  I  received  a 
statement  from  the  APL-CIO  Executive 
Council  bemoaning  the  fact  that  locomo- 
tive helpers — that  Is,  firemen — have  been 
under  the  yoke  of  compulsory  arbitration 
for  more  than  a  year.  Senators  are 
familiar  with  the  exigencies  leading  to 
this  situation.  Prom  what  I  have  been 
able  to  discover,  neither  labor  nor  man- 
agement favor  compulsory  arbitration, 
and  yet  as  the  AFL-CIO  points  out,  this 
Is  our  first  experience  with  peacetime 
compulsory  arbitration.  It  Is  only  coin- 
cidental that  we  should  have  our  first 
peacetime  experience  with  compulsory 
arbitration  in  a  field  which  Is  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  14(b),  where  a 
union  shop  is  specifically  authorized  by 
Federal  law?  Secretary  Wlrtz  stated 
that  repeal  of  14(b)  would  promote  in- 
dustrial peace.  Is  this  an  example  of 
the  industrial  peace  that  would  be  pro- 
moted? Would  repeal  of  14(b)  ultimately 
lead  to  more  and  more  compulsory  arbi- 
tration? Certainly  the  growth  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  would  in  nowise  en- 
hance voluntary  trade  luilonism.  Free- 
dom of  contract  is  not  preserved  by  hav- 
ing the  Qovenunent  step  In  and  de- 
termine the  terms  of  settlement. 

C^mimlsory  arbitration  tends  to  em- 
phasiae  unduly  the  role  of  government, 
and  imder  it  employers  and  labor  or- 
ganisations tend  to  avoid  solving  their 
difficulties  by  free  collective  bargain- 
ing. The  parties  do  not  freely  engage 
in  the  give  and  take  of  free  collective 
bargaining,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  negotiators  are  reluctant  to  make 
concessions  because  the  arbitrators  may 
award  to  them  that  which  they  may  have 
conceded.  So,  there  is  no  real  incentive 
to  reach  agreement  voluntarily.  The 
obvious  result  of  such  a  practice  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  is  that  In  the  final 
analysis  the  Federal  Qovemment  is  put 
in  the  position  of  determining  wage  rates. 
Obviously,  the  next  step  Is  to  set  prices, 
slnoe  prices  depend  to  a  large  extent 
upon  wages,  and  purchasing  power  de- 
pends upon  a  combination  of  the  two. 
In  my  opinion,  free  collective  bargain- 
ing is  just  as  important  to  free  enter- 
prise as  the  free,  competitive  market 
place.  The  destruction  of  one  means  the 
eventual  destruction  of  the  other. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  whether  the 
quest  for  uniformity  coupled  with  the 


President's  request  for  new  authority 
which  will  "enable  us  effectively  to  deal 
with  strikes  which  threaten  irreparable 
damage  to  the  national  interest"  serve 
the  best  Interests  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaining ;  or,  whether  they  only  serve  the 
interests  of  expanded  Oovemment  con- 
trol over  labor  and  business — wages  and 
prices — requiring  compulsory  arbitration, 
and  In  the  final  analysis,  substituting  the 
guidelines  established  by  the  President's 
economic  advisers  for  agreement  ham- 
mered out  at  the  bargaining  table  by 
labor  and  management  relative  to  wages 
and  working  conditions?  The  answer,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  that  such  action  would 
expand  the  role  of  Oovemment  in  labor 
contract  negotiations,  and,  as  a  neces- 
sary corollary,  the  expanding  of  (jovem- 
ment's  role  will  also  expand  the  control 
of  Government  and  reduce  the  part  which 
both  labor  and  management  would  play 
in  such  negotiations. 

We  have  already  had  far  too  much 
executive  interference  in  the  fixing  of 
prices  and  in  the  free,  competitive  mar- 
ketplace in  this  country. 

Secretary  Wirtz  employs  a  curious 
technique  In  rating  the  validity  of  argu- 
ments. He  looks  to  who  made  the  argu- 
ment and  not  to  the  merits  of  the  argu- 
ment. In  his  statement  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  he  said : 

The  argument  that  union  security  agree- 
ment* violate  the  freedom  of  Individual  em- 
ployees has  no  substantial  basis.  This  argu- 
ment has  been  made  almost  entirely  by  rep- 
resentatives, not  of  employees,  but  of  some 
employers. 

Following  this  same  twisted  curious 
logic,  how  would  he  rate  this  statement 
by  Samuel  (jompers,  founder  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor; 

There  may  be  here  and  there  a  worker  who 
for  certain  reasons  unexplalnable  to  us  does 
not  Join  a  union  of  labor.  This  is  his  right 
no  matter  how  morally  wrong  he  may  be.  It 
Is  hla  legal  right  and  no  one  can  or  dare  ques- 
tion his  exercise  of   that   legal   right 

MONOPOLIES 

The  political  and  economic  philosophy 
of  this  country  does  not  look  favorably 
upon  monopolies  because  it  has  long 
been  recognized  that  monopolies  tend  to 
restrain  trade.  A  long  series  of  anti- 
monopoly  legislation  has  been  enacted  by 
Congress,  the  first  notable  measure  be- 
ing the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  which 
among  other  things,  established  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  enforce  its  provisions 
against  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  monopolies.  Until  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Norris-La  Ouardla  Act,  labor 
unions  were  subject  to  antitrust  legisla- 
tion, the  same  as  business  corporations. 
But,  the  Norris-La  Ouardia,  the  Wagner, 
and  the  Taft-Hartley  Acts  all  provided 
that  labor  organizations  should  be  ex- 
empt from  the  antlmonopoly  policy 
adopted  by  this  country. 

There  are  other  examples  of  exceptions 
to  the  rule  against  monopoly.  The  most 
obvious  exceptions  are  in  the  fields  of 
public  utilities.  These  exceptions  devel- 
oped because  It  was  deemed  Inadvisable 
and  wasteful  to  have  competition  in  cer- 
tain public  utilities,  and  it  was  found  that 


the  services  of  a  public  utility  could  be 
furnished  to  the  public  at  a  lower  cost  if 
competition  were  eliminated.  Conse- 
quently, a  substitute  for  the  competitive 
marketplace  had  to  be  found  In  order 
to  prevent  the  public  from  being  ex- 
ploited by  a  monopoly.  This  substitute 
took  the  form  of  stringent  regulation  by 
regiilatory  bodies  established  for  this 
specific  purpose.  Exceptions  to  the  suiti- 
monopoly  rule  were  justified  primarily 
upon  a  basis  of  public  convenience  and 
other  public  policy  purposes,  and  always 
under  stringent  regulations. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  1932 
Norrls-lA  Guardla  Act,  the  courts  had 
held  that  antitrust  legislation  applied  to 
unions.  In  the  1908  Danbury  Hatters 
case  (iMewe  v.  Lawlor,  208  U.S.  274)  tre- 
ble damages  were  sought  against  a  union 
on  the  theory  that  a  union  blacklist  and 
secondary  boycott  were  illegal  restraints 
of  trade,  and  were  activities  proscribed 
by  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  Even 
though  section  6  of  the  1914  Clayton 
Act  attempted  specifically  to  exempt 
unions  from  the  application  of  antitrust 
laws,  the  Supreme  Court  held  otherwise 
in  the  1921  Duplex  Printing  case.  As  a 
result,  the  antl-lnjunctlon  provision  of 
the  Norris-La  Guardla  Act  was  the  first 
effective  effort  of  Congress  to  exempt 
labor  unions  from  the  antitrust  laws. 
While  labor  unions  were  being  granted 
Immunity  from  the  antitrust  laws, 
stricter  enforcement  of  antitrust  laws 
agfiinst  business  was  the  order  of  the 
day. 

After  the  Second  World  War.  when 
the  country  could  again  direct  its  atten- 
tion toward  domestic  affairs,  the  series 
of  crippling  strikes  and  the  disclosure 
of  the  many  abuses  resulting  from  the 
lalssez  faire  attitude  of  Government  to- 
ward labor  unions  embodied  in  the  Wag- 
ner Act  caused  the  country  to  make  an 
agonizing  reappraisal  of  its  policy  to- 
ward unrestrained  labor  activity.  It 
became  obvious  that  the  Wagner  Act  was 
not  achieving  its  stated  purpose  of  pro- 
moting industrial  peace.  The  increase 
in  Industrial  strife  in  1945  occasioned 
the  loss  of  approximately  38  million 
man-days  of  labor  to  strikes.  But,  by 
1946  this  loss  was  trebled,  when  there 
were  116  million  man-days  lost,  and  the 
nimiber  of  strikes  reached  the  unprec- 
edented figure  of  4,985.  In  1946,  both 
Houses  of  Congress  passed  the  Case  bill, 
which  seemed  to  refiect  the  growing  pub- 
lic concern.  The  Case  bill  would  have 
expressly  brought  secondary  boycotts 
under  the  antitrust  laws.  It  would  have 
also  restored  to  the  Federal  courts  the 
power  to  Issue  injunctions  in  labor  dis- 
putes, a  power  which  was  taken  away 
from  them  by  the  Norris-La  Guardla  Act. 
The  bill  failed  to  become  law  because 
of  President  Truman's  veto,  but  it  laid 
the  groundwork  for  the  later  enact- 
ment of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  over  a 
Presidential  veto.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act 
was  considerably  milder  than  the  Case 
bill,  as  It  did  not  condemn  labor  mo- 
nopolies as  "bad"  per  se,  but  rather  at- 
tempted to  follow  the  course  of  regula- 
tion. The  Taft-Hartley  Act,  then,  was 
predicated  upon  the  belief  that  a  fairer 
and  more  equitable  labor  policy  can  best 
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be  achieved  by  equalizing  existing  laws 
In  a  manner  which  will  encourage  free, 
collective  bargaining.  At  the  same  time, 
there  was  a  recognition  that  Government 
decisions  cannot  be  substituted  for  free 
agreements  by  the  parties  if  free  col- 
lective bargaining  is  to  continue  to  exist. 
However,  the  Increased  (3ovemment  role 
In  the  negotiations  of  last  year's  steel 
contract  leads  one  to  wonder  whether 
this  policy  has  been  discarded.  In  any 
event,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  recognized 
that  the  interests  of  the  general  public 
In  preserving  peace  are  paramount. 

I  underscore  that  because  I  think  the 
Interest  of  the  pubUc  at  large  Is  the 
paramount  interest  in  any  strike.  This, 
in  effect,  injected  a  new  element  in  labor- 
management  relations,  and  that  is  the 
public  interest.  The  hands  off  policy  of 
the  Norris-La  Guardla  and  the  Wagner 
Acts  was,  at  least,  partially  reversed.  In 
other  words.  Congress  recognized  that 
monopolistic  practices  of  labor  unions 
could  also  result  in  a  restraint  of  trade, 
because  once  again  the  adage  "power 
corrupts  and  absolute  power  corrupts  ab- 
solutely" had  been  reaffirmed.  There  is 
no  place  where  that  has  been  more  evi- 
dent than  In  the  recent  transit  strike  in 
New  York.  This  pending  proposal  would 
eliminate  the  last  vestige  of  restraint 
upon  the  establishment  of  labor  monop- 
olies in  a  broad  and  national  sense.  The 
history  and  development  of  regulatory 
control  over  public  utility  monopolies 
should  serve  as  a  warning  to  all  those 
who  mistakenly  believe  that  the  Interests 
of  organized  labor  will  in  the  long  run  be 
best  served  through  establishment  of  ab- 
solute monopoly  powers  in  the  unions. 

FHEE    RIDERS 

What  is  a  "free  rider?"  I  suppose  he 
can  be  characterized  as  one  who  receives 
benefits  for  which  he  has  not  paid,  or  to 
which  he  has  not  contributed,  or  for 
which  he  has  not  given  up  anything. 
Let  us  examine  the  status  of  the  non- 
member  in  a  shop  which  has  recognized 
a  union  as  the  employee's  bargaining 
agent  under  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  By  law,  the 
union  is  the  exclusive  bargaining  agent 
for  all  the  employees,  both  union  mem- 
bers and  nonunion  members.  Section 
9<a)  of  the  Wagner  Act  states  specifi- 
cally: 

Representatives  designated  or  selected  for 
tlie  purposes  of  collective  bargaining  by  the 
majority  of  the  employees  in  a  union  appro- 
priate for  such  purposes,  shall  be  the  exclu- 
sive representatives  of  all  the  employees  in 
such  unit  for  the  purposes  of  collective  bar- 
gaining In  respect  to  rates  of  pay,  wages, 
hours  of  employment,  or  other  conditions  of 
employment. 

In  other  words,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  has  deprived  the  nonmem- 
ber  of  his  voice  in  determining  and  In 
coming  to  an  agreement  with  his  em- 
ployer on  such  important  matters  as  his 
rate  of  remuneration,  the  hours  he  shall 
work,  and  all  other  conditions  of  his  em- 
ployment. These  rights  have  been  taken 
^rom  him  and  granted  to  the  labor  imion 
without  his  consent.  He  has  forfeited 
fllfi  fundamental  right  of  freedom  of 
wntract.  He  has  given  up  his  voice  hi 
the  selection  of  his  bargaining  agent,  and 
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he  has  also  given  up  his  voice  in  directing 
the  Internal  affairs  of  the  union — which 
has  by  law  become  his  bargaining  agent. 
He  is  at  the  mercy  of  that  bargaining 
agent.  He  has  done  this  to  exercise  his 
freedom  of  choice,  to  exercise  a  right 
granted  to  him  under  section  7  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act — that  is, 
to  Join  or  not  to  Join  a  labor  organiza- 
tion. The  rights  he  has  given  up  may 
be  likened  to  an  act  of  forbearance.  In 
contract  law,  forbearance  in  the  exercis- 
ing of  a  right  has  been  held  to  be  legal 
consideration  and  Is  sufficient  to  make 
an  otherwise  valid  contract  binding.  In 
other  words,  in  contract  law,  forbearance 
is  held  to  be  something  of  value;  its 
exact  value  would,  of  course,  depend 
upon  the  precise  nature  of  the  right  not 
being  exercised.  Therefore,  under  these 
circumstances  the  nonunion  member  has 
contributed  something  of  value  to  the 
union  cause.  He  has  contributed  his 
right  to  negotiate  the  basic  terms  of  his 
employment. 

What  are  the  benefits  that  flow  to  the 
imion  due  to  this  legislative  grant  of 
exclusive  bargaining  authority  and  en- 
forced forbearance  of  the  individual  to 
act  on  his  own  behalf  relative  to  wages, 
hours,  and  conditions  of  employment? 
Obviously,  it  has  Increased  the  bargain- 
ing strength  and  improved  the  bargain- 
ing position  of  the  union  in  bargaining 
for  Its  members.  The  labor  unions  rec- 
ognized this  benefit,  and  It  was  upon 
their  Insistence  that  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  included  the  provision 
granting  to  the  unions  the  power  to  act 
as  the  exclusive  bargaining  agent  for  all 
employees  within  the  bargaining  unit — 
both  union  members  and  nonunion  mem- 
bers. But  this  is  not  enough,  according 
to  the  proponents  of  this  bill.  Those 
who  have  given  up  their  contractual 
rights  by  force  of  law  must  also  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  having  their  rights  taken 
away  from  them.  The  proponents  of 
this  measure  do  not  demand  ttiat  non- 
members  become  members,  they  only  de- 
mand that  they  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  union  as  though  they  were  mem- 
bers. Recognizing  the  probable  uncon- 
stitutionality of  forcing  someone  to  Join 
an  organization  against  his  will,  the  pro- 
ponents have  modified  their  request  for 
authority,  and  now  only  ask  that  he  act 
like  he  is  associating — that  is,  to  pay  dues 
and  Initatlon  fees — but  he  does  not  have 
to  actually  go  to  any  union  meetings. 
The  proponents  know  that  If  he  Is  going 
to  pay  for  a  union  he  is  going  to  attend 
the  meetings — he  would  be  a  fool  not  to 
do  so.  People  do  not  customarily  pay 
for  things  they  do  not  Intend  to  enjoy — 
It  would  be  like  going  into  a  store  and 
buying  a  watch  or  some  other  item  and 
then  leaving  it  for  the  store  to  sell  again. 
Obviously,  the  store  owner  would  like 
that  very  much,  but  it  requires  a  curious 
sense  of  Justice  to  justify  such  a  require- 
ment. VlThile  it  has  been  argued  that 
public  pohcy  considerations  have  Justi- 
fied the  abrogation  of  the  individual's 
right  to  negotiate  the  terms  of  his  own 
employment  contract,  I  know  of  no  pub- 
lic policy  consideration  which  would  re- 
quire those  deprived  of  their  rights  to, 


in  addition,  pay  tribute  to  those  to  whom 
their  rights  have  been  transferred.  This 
kind  of  reasoning  would  require  an  inde- 
pendent voter  to  contribute  to  both  po- 
litical parties.  The  Independent  voter 
forfeits  his  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  selection  of  the  candidates  of  one  of 
the  major  parties.  Personally,  I  think 
this  is  a  great  sacrifice  to  maintain  one's 
independence;  but,  I  believe  every  citizen 
should  have  the  right  to  make  that  de- 
cision, and  I  am  sure  that  such  decisions 
are  made  only  upon  compelling  reasons 
of  conscience. 

Another  facet  of  compulsory  unionism 
and  the  free-rider  argument  which  have 
received  attention  is  the  effect  of  the 
union  shop  upon  summer  employment  of 
students. 

In  May  of  last  year,  the  President 
launched  a  program  which  he  called  the 
youth  opportunities  campaign.  The  ob- 
jective of  this  program  was  to  Increase 
summer  Job  opportunities  for  high  school 
and  college  students.  Two  letters,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Gerald  H.  Phipps,  president  of 
a  general  contracting  company  in  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  graphically  display  how  com- 
pulsory unionism  may  work  to  defeat  na- 
tional programs,  and  also  work  a  hard- 
ship upon  our  youth.  I  will  read  from 
those  letters  because  I  believe  they  pre- 
sent the  matter  eloquently.  The  first 
letter  is  dated  Jime  1,  1965,  and  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Mr.  John  T.  Connor: 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  This  morning's  mall 
brought  your  open  letter  to  employers  dated 
May  23  and  urging  the  employment  of  boys 
and  girls  16  through  21  years  of  age  during 
the  summer  months.  I  believe  a  few  com- 
mentB  are  In  order. 

In  the  nearly  20  years  this  firm  and  its 
predecessor  have  operated  In  the  Denver  area, 
we  have  attempted  to  furnish  summer  em- 
ployment for  deserving  young  men.  As 
building  contractors,  we  have  not  had  nor  do 
we  expect  to  have  openings  for  young  ladles. 
In  view  of  the  President's  recent  message 
to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  labor  legisla- 
tion, it  is  worthy  of  comment  that  one  of 
our  problems  In  furnishing  employment  lies 
In  the  fact  that,  as  members  of  the  Associated 
Building  Contractors  of  Colorado,  we  are 
parties  to  contracts  with  building  trade 
unions.  Since  Colorado  does  not  have  a 
rlght-to-worlc  law.  these  contract*  all  re- 
quire union  shop  operation.  Even  though 
the  Job  opportunities  we  provide  for  students 
are  temporary  In  nature,  these  men  are  re- 
quired by  our  contracts  to  become  members 
of  the  appropriate  union  within  30  days  of 
their  employment,  paying  full  initiation  fee 
and  full  monthly  dues.  As  you  can  Imagine, 
these  take  a  fairly  substantial  bite  out  of 
their  paychecks.  Further,  since  all  skilled 
trades  require  any  man  to  pass  through  an 
apprenticeship  training  program,  these  trades 
are  closed  to  seasonal  employment.  Finally, 
when  total  volume  of  work  In  the  area  Is  lie- 
low  par,  the  conunon  laborer's  union  can  and 
often  does  refuse  membership  to  seasonal 
employees. 

I  omit  some  portions  which  are  not 
pertinent. 
The  letter  continues : 
I  assure  you  that  we  will  do  all  we  can 
to  forward  the  youth  opportunity  campaign. 
However,  to  a  major  degree  our  hands  are 
tied. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Obuld  H.  Prifps, 

Prtsiient. 
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The  second  letter  ia  dated  July  20, 1965. 
aod  ia  addresaed  to  the  aenlor  Senator 
from  Colorado: 

DiAx  Ooasoir:  In  accordanca  with  jour  let- 
Ur  of  JUI7  14,  following  U  information  ra- 
gantlng  InltUtton  fe*  and  dues  payable  to 
Xtom  local  union  of  the  laborers:  initiation 
fM  la  t7S.  A  payment  of  $1^0  la  reqviired 
for  a  DenT9r  Building  ft  Conatructlon  Trades 
Oounell  card.  Tbe  duea  to  the  laborer*' 
tmlon  ar«  tiJW  per  month.  At  the  time  of 
gomg  to  work,  a  payment  of  $40  la  required, 
rwpraaentlng  184  toward  the  Initiation  fee, 
and  building  trades  card  and  dues  for  1 
month.  Within  the  next  a  weeks,  the  re- 
maining 941  of  Initiation  fee  must  be  paid. 

Dues  must  be  kept  current,  an  arrearage 
of  3  months  calling  for  payment  of  $50  of  the 
Initiation  fee  plus  back  dues.  A  man  wish- 
ing to  remain  in  the  union  following  the 
end  of  summer  employment  and  looking 
toward  employment  in  the  following  year 
must  continue  his  monthly  dues  payments. 
Otherwise  the  full  initiation  fee  must  again 
be  paid.  I  hope  this  fumlabee  the  informa- 
tion you  want. 
Sincerely, 

OxaALO  H.  Phipps, 

President. 

Reactionaries  have  been  characterized 
aa  those  who  inhibit  progress  in  order  to 
preserve  an  established  order.  That,  of 
course,  is  the  purpose  of  union  security 
clauses:  To  preserve  the  estobll&hed  or- 
der; to  protect  the  security  of  the  bar- 
gaining representative.  In  that  sense, 
the  proponents  of  this  measure  are  reac- 
tlMiary.  Secretary  Wlrtz,  in  support  of 
this  reactionary  notion,  said : 

There  la  no  right  of  a  minority  to  endangw 
the  freedom  of  a  majority  of  the  employeee 
to  protect  the  security  of  tbe  bargaining 
representative. 

What  he  Is  saying,  in  effect.  Is  that  the 
union  should  not  be  required  to  seU  its 
services,  that  it  need  not  continue  to 
prove  Its  worth  to  the  employee  by  per- 
formance. In  other  words,  the  union  is 
entitled  to  a  free  ride  at  the  expense  of 
the  employee  who  does  not  wish  to  Join 
theimion. 

It  boUs  down  to  this  question:  Shall 
we  make  It  a  national  policy  that  two 
private  parties  can  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment affecting  the  rights  of  a  third  party 
who  has  not  participated  In  mailing 
that  agreement?  I  think  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  the  right  that 
la  being  bargained  away  Is  the  right  of 
the  Individual  to  freedom  of  association, 
a  right  which  is  protected  by  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

TXMX  a  UUIKBT  THZM 

The  real  motive  behind  this  present 
drive  to  repeal  14(b)  is  that  as  time  has 
passed,  the  people  in  more  and  more 
States  have  come  to  recognize  the  injus- 
tice of  compulsory  unionism  and  have 
taken  steps  to  prevent  It.  Of  the  19 
States  that  now  have  right-to-work  stat- 
utes or  constitutional  amendments.  9 
had  enacted  such  provisions  prior  to  the 
final  vote  on  Taft-Hartley — June  23, 
1947.  During  the  rwnalnrier  of  1947,  two 
more  States  were  added  to  their  ranks; 
nam^.  South  Dakota  and  Texas,  the 
latter  being  the  home  of  our  Presiduit. 
In  1948,  North  Dakota  became  a  rlght- 
to-worfe  State.  Things  were  fairly  quiet 
on  tt»  rlvht-to-work  front  imtll  1952 
when  Nevada  became  a  right-to-work 
State.    By   1963   six   more  States   bad 


either  enacted  right-to-work  statutes  or 
had  adopted  constitutional  amendments 
forbidding  compulsory  unionism:  Ala- 
bama in  1953,  Mississippi  and  South 
Carolina  in  1954,  Utah  in  1955.  Kansas 
In  1958,  and  Wyoming  in  1963.  Propo- 
nents of  the  bill  can  see  the  trend.  I  am 
sure  that  each  year  they  ask  themselves : 
I  wonder  which  State  will  be  next? 
Time  is  against  them  and  they  know  it. 
That  Is  the  real  reason  they  wish  to  re- 
peal all  the  right- to- work  laws  in  one 
blanket  measure  through  the  Congress. 
Because  such  States  as  Nevada  and  Ari- 
zona have  approved  right  to  work  on 
three  separate  occasions,  the  proponents 
of  compulsory  unionism  have  moved  to 
the  Congress  in  an  effort  to  thwart  the 
expressed  will  of  the  people  in  those 
States. 

Secretary  Wlrtz  indicated  in  his  state- 
ment before  the  committee  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  repeal  of  14(b)  are  unions 
"which  have  stood  most  strongly  for  In- 
dividual freedoms."  The  only  explana- 
tion that  I  can  find  for  those  who  have 
purportedly  stood  for  individual  freedoms 
now  pressing  for  the  extinguishment  of 
Individual  freedoms  is  best  expressed  by 
the  old  adage : 

It  all  depends  upon  whose  ox  Is  gored. 

Or,  I  might  paraphrase  it  this  way: 
It  all   depends   on  whose   free  ride   Is   In 
Jeopardy. 

INDUSTRIAL  PXKACT 

It  has  been  charged  that  rlght-to-work 
States  have  been  successfully  pirating 
industry  away  from  my  State.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  must  say  that  in  talking  with  my 
good  friends,  the  members  of  unions  who 
came  to  my  office  in  Colorado,  this  was 
the  point  they  expressed  most  often  and 
pushed  most  vociferously.  Certainly, 
such  a  matter  as  that  of  States  success- 
fully pirating  industry  away  from  my 
State  would  give  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress reason  to  pause,  if  such  a  charge 
were  supportable.  Colorado  is  in  a  rather 
unique  position,  because  it  is  almost  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  rlght-to-work 
States.  Of  the  seven  States  bordering 
Colorado,  five  have  rlght-to-work  laws; 
namely,  Arizona.  Utah,  Wyoming.  Ne- 
braska, and  Kansas.  On  several  occa- 
sions, I  have  requested  from  those  mak- 
ing this  charge  that  data  be  furnished  to 
me  in  support  of  this  contention,  but  I 
have  yet  to  receive  any  such  data.  Tbe 
only  data  I  have  received  are  tables 
showing  that  economic  ewrtivity  in  nearly 
every  area  has  Increased  more  rapidly 
In  right-to-work  States  generally  than  in 
non-right-to-work  States.  I  have  tables 
indicating  that  average  weekly  earnings 
of  production  workers  in  right-to-work 
States  have  increased  more  rapidly  in 
the  last  10  years,  since  1955,  than  has  the 
average  earnings  in  non-right-to-work 
States.  Right-to-work  States  experi- 
enced an  increase  In  weekly  earnings  for 
production  workers  of  46.8  percent,  while 
non-right-to-work  States  had  only  a  42.8 
percent  Increase  during  that  period. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  certain  tables  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  showing  the  Increase  In  wage 
rates,  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoRSx  in  the  chair  > .    Is  there  objection? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Average  weekly  earnings  of  production 
vxtrken — Bate  of  increase.  1955-65 


January 
195i 

January 
1965 

Percent 
Increase 

Rlght-to-work  States... 
Non-right-to-work 
8tat«a.. 

$65.61 

74.80 

$96.34 

]0fi.g3 

46.5 

'42.8 

"       National  average. 

71.16 

102.68 

44.3 

TtrDmOUAL   aiOHT-TO-WORK    STATES 


Alabama 

Arizona ' 

Arkansas  

Florida 

Georgia 

Indiana » 

Iowa , 

Kansas' 

Mississippi 

Nebraska 

Nevada' 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota... 

Tenneasee 

TpTas 

Utah" 

Vlrgtnla 


$57.42 

$91.91 

82.19 

111.65 

51.73 

73.67 

57.95 

90.74 

51.61 

80.38 

80.35 

118.98 

74.41 

111.80 

81.61 

112.96 

47.88 

72.98 

68.69 

105.04 

87.05 

121.. 52 

49.78 

73.21  1 

65.68 

95.74 

52.10 

77.38 

73.37 

106.14 

£9.20 

85.49 

72.80 

101.  68 

75.  SI 

112.87 

67.02 

86.31 

60.1 
35.8 
42,4 
56.6 
55.7 
48.1 
50.2 
38.4 
52.4 
5Z9 
39. « 
47.1 
45.8 
48.  J 
44.7 
44.4 
39.7 
48.9 
51.4 
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iNSiynatTAL  non-rioht-to-work 

BTATSS 


California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

lielaware 

Idaho 

Illinois.. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

.Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  

New  York 

Ohio..   

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhwle  Island... 

Vermont 

Washington 

West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


$8.3.47 

$121.71 

75.17 

1 13.  27 

75.67 

109.98 

73.36 

115.23 

80.10 

102.  91 

79.10 

11.V98 

67.30 

98.98 

66.76 

106.43 

59.26 

S3.  84 

71.77 

106.45 

66.80 

W.  16 

93.76 

144.  87 

76.44 

111.41 

69.36 

104.59 

83.05 

110.  ,55 

89.60 

82.62 

76.46 

111.25 

85. 28 

90.57 

73.  52 

104.67 

83.40 

124.03 

72.04 

100.62 

87.95 

114.07 

72.  20 

103.74 

61.29 

85. 81 

59.94 

89.  25 

86.09 

116.82 

7L80 

108.54 

77.29 

113.94 

81.93 

109.74 

45.$ 

50.7 
453 
57.1 
28.5 
48.1 
47.1 
59.4 
41.6 
48.3 
44.0 
54.5 
45.7 
50.8 

3ai 

88.6 
45.5 

6.2 
42.4 
48.7 
39.7 
28.7 
43.7 
40.0 
48.9 
37.3 
51.2 
47.4 
33.9 


I  13  o(  29  non-rlght-to-work  States  have  increases  below 
the  national  average. 

'  6  ot  the  15  States  with  the  highest  average  weekly 
earnings  for  productlonworkers  are  right-to-work  States. 

Sour^  of  data:  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  "Employment  and  Earnings."  1955  and  March 
1966  volumes. 

Rate  of  increase  of  nonagricultural  employees 
(1953-63) 

Percent 

Rlght-to-work   States 23.3 

Non-rlght-to-work  States 9.0 

National  average 12.6 

(The  top  three  States  In  the  Nation  In  rate 
of  new  Jobs  created  by  Industry  are  rlght-to- 
work  States:  (1)  Nevada,  (2)  Arizona,  (3) 
Florida.) 

Source  of  data:  Department  of  Labor,  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics. 


Rate  of  increase  of  new  manufacturing  jobs 
(1953-63) 

Percent 

Rlght-to-work   States 13.8 

Non-rlght-to-work  States —7.8 

Nattooal   ayerspB -3.S 

Source  of  data:  Department  of  Labor,  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  StatUtlca. 


Rate  of  increase  of  production  toorkers 
(1953-63) 

Percent 

Bight-to-work   States 3.9 

Non-rlght-to-work   States —14.1 

National    average —10.2 

Source  of  data:  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Rate  of  increase  of  capital  expenditures 
{1953-63) 

Percent 

Rlght-to-work  States 37.1 

Non-right-to-work   States 27.2 

National    average 29.8 

Source  of  data:  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Rate  of  increase  of  per  capita  personal  income 
(1953-63) 

Percent 

Rlght-to-work   States 43.7 

Non-rlght-to-work  States 35.4 

National    average 37.0 

Source  of  data:  Department  of  Commerce, 
Office  of  Builness  Economics. 


Rate  of  increase  of  personal  income 
(1953-63) 

Percent 

Right-to-work   States 70.3 

Non-right-to-work   States 60.2 

National    average 62.7 

Source  of  data:  Department  of  Commerce, 
Office  of  Business  Economics. 


Rate  of  increase  of  hourly  earnings  by  manu- 
facturing workers  (1953-63) 

Percent 

Rlght-to-work  Statee 45.7 

Non-rlght-to-work   States 41.5 

National    average 43.7 

Source  of  data:  Department  of  Labor,  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics. 


Rate  of  increase  of  value  added  by  manu- 
facturing (1953-62) 

Percent 

Rlght-to-work   States 73.3 

Non-rlght-to-work  States 41.5 

National    average 47.6 

Source  of  data:  Department  of  Commerce, 

Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Rate  of  increase  of  population  [1950-64) 

Percent 

Right-to-work   States 27.4 

Non-rltTln-to-work   States 26.2 

National    average 26.6 

Source  of  data:  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Rate  of  increase  of  average  weekly  earnings  of 
production  workers  (1955-65) 

Percent 

Rlght-to-work  Stat.es' 46.8 

Non-rlght-to-work   States 42.8 

National    average 44.3 

'  6  of  the  15  States  with  the  highest  aver- 
««e  weekly  earnings  for  production  workers 
Me  rlght-to-work  States. 

Source  of  data:  Department  of  Labor.  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics — "Employment  and 
Earnings."  1955  and  March  1965  volumes. 

l^te  of  increase  of  bank  deposits  (1953-64) 

Percent 

Wght-to-work  States 69.4 

Non-rlght-to-work  States 63.5 

National  average 64.0 

Source  of  data:  Department  of  the 
treasury. 


Rate  of  increase  of  motor  vehicle  registra- 
tions (1953-^3) 

Percent 

Rlght-to-work  States 53.0 

Non-rlght-to-work  States 44,3 

National  average 47.0 

Source  of  data:  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 


Rate  of  increase  of  annual  retail  trade  pay- 
roll (1954-58) 

Percent 

Rlght-to-work  States 23.5 

Non-rlght-to-work  States 17.6 

National   average is.  9 

Source  of  data:  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Rate  of  increase  of  retail  trade  sales 
(1954-58) 

Percent 

Rlght-to-work  States 20.3 

Non-rlght-to-work  States 16.7 

National   average 17.6 

Source  of  data:  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Rate  of   increase   of   retail   trade   establish- 
ments (1954-58) 

With 
pay- 
Total  roll 
per-   per- 
cent cent 

Rlght-to-work  States 6  9     9.9 

Non-rlght-to-work  States 2.6     3.4 

National   average 3.7    5.1 

Source  of  data :  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Rate  of  increase  of  value  of  life  insurance  in 
force  (19S3-63) 

Percent 

Rlght-to-work   States 167.0 

Non-rlght-to-work   States 132.  0 

National    average . 140.0 

Source  of  data:   Institute  of  Life  Insur- 
ance, Life  Insurance  Pact  Book. 

Rate  of  irurrease  of  number  of  life  insurance 
policies  in  force  (1953-63) 

Percent 

Rlght-to-work   States 39.2 

Non-right-to-work   States 26.8 

National    average 30.5 

Source   of   data:    Institute   of   Life   Insur- 
ance, Life  Insurance  Fact  Book. 


TiMi!  Lost  Through  Strikes 
In  States  without  right-to-work  laws, 
nearly  twice  as  much  time  Is  lost  through 
work  stoppage  due  to  strike  action  as  In  the 
rlght-to-work  States.  The  following  figures 
are  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics: 
Man  days  idle  during  work  stoppages — 1963 
(As  percent  of  working  time) 

Percent 

Right-to-work  States o.09 

Non-right-to-work   States 0.14 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  when 
these  facts  are  pointed  out,  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  repeal  of  14(b)  respond 
with  this  statement:  "Yes,  but  most  of 
the  right-to-work  States  are  Southern 
States  where  wages  were  lower  to  begin 
with  and  working  conditions  are  sub- 
standard." It  seems  inconceivable  to  me 
that  anyone  truly  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  workingman  would  complain 
about  a  more  rapid  Increase  in  wages  in 
areas  where  wages  were  allegedly  lower 
to    begin    with.      Such    an    attitude    is 


tantamount  to  advocating  that  the 
blessings  of  our  modem  economy  should 
only  be  enjoyed  by  those  States  which 
are  already  highly  developed  Industrially. 
I  would  not  ascribe  to  them  such  selfish 
and  reactionary  motives. 

CLOSED    SHOP 

During  the  debate  on  the  Wagner  Act, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  con- 
cerning the  closed  shop  provisions.  The 
opponents  argued  that  the  bill  encour- 
aged the  closed  shop,  which  was  later 
outlawed  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and 
held  to  be  contrary  to  public  policy  be- 
cause it  denied  to  the  employee  an  op- 
portunity to  obtain  employment  without 
first  becoming  a  member  of  a  labor  or- 
ganization. Senator  Wagner,  in  dis- 
cussing the  closed  shop  provision,  made 
the  following  statement: 

While  outlawing  the  organization  that  Is 
Interfered  with  by  the  employer,  this  bill 
does  not  establish  the  closed  shop,  or  even 
encourage  It. 

But,  compulsory  unionism  was  not  a 
matter  of  widespread  concern  since  only 
a  relatively  small  minority  of  employees 
were   affected   by  contracts   containing 
any  compulsory  features.    However,  dur- 
ing the  war  years,  compulsory  unionism 
developed  rapidly  to  where  over  75  per- 
cent of   the  labor  contracts  contained 
some  form  of  compulsion  by  the  time  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
The  abuses  of  compulsory  membership 
became  so  numerous,  and  public  feeling 
against  such   arrangements   became  so 
strong,  that  the  Congress  could  no  longer 
ignore  the  problem.    The  Senate  com- 
mittee pointed  out  that  in  12  States  such 
agreements  had  been  made  either  illegal 
by     legislative     act     or     constitutional 
amendment,  and  in  14  other  States  pro- 
posals   for    abolishing    such    contracts 
were  then  pending.     Thus,  while  Con- 
gress. In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  clearly 
outlawed  the  closed  shop  because  "It  Is 
clear   that   the   closed   shop,   which   re- 
quires pre-existing  union  membership  as 
a   condition  of   obtaining  employment, 
creates  too  great  a  barrier  to  free  employ- 
ment to  be  longer  tolerated";  It  left  it 
up  to  the  States  to  control  the  other 
forms    of    compulsory    unionism.      The 
argument  that  Congress  was  inconsistent 
in  granting  to  the  unions  the  right  to 
have  union  shop  agreements  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  afforded  the 
States  the  power  to  take  that  right  away, 
has  no  more  validity  than  the  argument 
that  Congress  was  inconsistent  in  grant- 
ing to  the  individual  the  right  not  to 
join  a  union,  as  set  forth  in  section  7, 
and  then  allows  the  unions  to  enter  into 
a  private  compulsory  union  agreement 
with    the    employer    taking   that   right 
away.    In  the  first  instance  the  so-called 
right  that  is  taken  away  Is  taken  away 
through  the  democratic  processes  of  gov- 
ernment, whereas  in  the  second  instance 
the    individual's    right    Is    taken    away 
through  the  private  negotiations  of  two 
other  parties. 

Further,  the  legislative  history  of  both 
the  Wagner  Act  and  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  clearly  indicates  that  it  was  never 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  preempt  the 
field.  In  his  presentation  to  the  Senate, 
Senator  Wagner,  in  commenting  on  the 
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effects  of  the  Wagner  Act  upon  compul- 
sory unionism,  said: 

It  la  legal  In  many  States,  and  there  U  no 
reaaon  why  Congreea  ahouid  make  It  Illegal 
In  tboae  place*  where  public  ix>Ucy  now 
iustalna  It. 

In  other  words,  the  Wagner  Act  merely 
maintained  the  status  quo  with  regard  to 
compulsory  unionism.  This  is  supported 
by  a  statement  In  the  conference  report 
on  faft-Hartley: 

It  waa  never  the  intention  of  the  National 
Labor  Relatlona  Act,  aa  la  dlacloeed  by  the 
leglalative  blatory  of  that  act.  to  preempt 
tb«  Held  In  thla  regard  ao  aa  to  deprive  the 
States  of  their  powera  to  prevent  compulsory 
unionism. 

Prom  this.  It  Is  at  once  apparent  that 
the  argument  that  Congress  created  a 
legal  cmomaly  by  granting  to  the  imlons 
the  power  to  enforce  compulsory  union- 
ism in  one  section  of  the  act,  and  then 
took  it  away  in  another  section  of  the 
act  is  totally  fallacious.  Congress  never 
intended  to  disturb  State  authority  in 
this  area,  except  that  in  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  the  closed  shop  was  outlawed  as 
a  matter  of  national  public  policy.  The 
status  of  the  union  shop  was  left  un- 
changed. As  Senator  Taft  said  in  ref- 
erence to  the  Inclusion  of  section  14(b) 
in  the  conference  report: 

The  Senate  committee  report  stated  on  Its 
face  that  State  lawa  would  still  remain  In 
effect.  AU  we  have  done  la  to  write  In  ex- 
prewly  what  our  committee  report  aald. 

rmxxoou  or  contkact 

The  freedcHS  of  contract  that  was  be- 
ing denied  at  that  time,  and  which  the 
Wagner  Act  was  attempting  to  restore, 
was  that  freedom  of  contract  which  was 
being  systematically  denied  to  employees 
by  their  employers'  requirement  to  sign 
an  agreement  not  to  Join  a  labor  organi- 
zation. Such  contracts  were  Icnown  as 
yellow  dog  contracts.  Such  a  contract 
would  effectively  deny  an  individual  of 
his  right  to  freely  associate  with  others 
in  organising  and  supporting  a  labor 
union.  Congress  was  then  reacting  to 
an  abuse  of  power  leading  to  the  denial 
of  Individual  rights.  In  this  case  the 
denial  of  the  individual's  right  to  asso- 
ciate. At  that  time  it  was  not  deemed 
necessary  to  grant  legislative  protection 
of  the  right  not  to  associate.  As  I  have 
pointed  out,  only  a  relatively  small  per- 
centage of  the  Nation's  work  force  was 
aHected  by  compulsory  union  contract 
provision  and,  moreover,  the  Wagner  Act 
left  to  State  determination  the  matter  of 
the  legality  of  the  closed  shop  and  other 
forms  of  compulsory  unionism.  Inas- 
much as  the  States  were  free  to  protect 
the  right  not  to  associate,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  Congress  to  act  in  that 
area.  Therefore,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  enactment  of  section  14(b)  had  any 
substantial  effect  on  organized  labor,  if 
Indeed  it  had  any  effect  at  all,  because  it 
did  not  change  existing  law;  it  merely 
enunciated  it. 

■QCALrrT  or  BaacAiNiNO  rowxa 
While  all  of  these  arguments  are  per- 
suasive, the  real  issue  centers  aroimd  the 
determination  of  what  our  objective  has 
been  and  should  be  in  labor  legislation. 


Perhaps  a  quote  from  section  1  of  the 
Wagner  Act  would  be  helpful  in  this 
regard: 

The  Inequality  of  bargaining  power  be- 
tween employees  who  do  not  posseaa  full 
freedom  of  association  or  actual  liberty  of 
contract,  and  employers  who  are  organized 
In  the  corporate  or  other  form  of  ownership 
association ,  substantially  burdens  and  affects 
the  flow  of  commerce,  and  tends  to  aggra- 
vate the  recurrent  business  depressions,  by 
depressing  wage  rates  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  wage  earners  In  Industry  and  by 
preventing  the  stabilization  of  competitive 
wage  rates  and  working  conditions  within 
and  between  Industries. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  bill  (S.  1958) 
introduced  by  Senator  Wagner,  the  Sen- 
ate report  573 ;  74th  Congress,  1st  session 
states  the  purposes  of  the  Wagner  Act 
more  succintly  in  these  words : 

This  section  states  the  dual  objectives  of 
Congress  to  promote  Industrial  peace  and 
equality  of  bargaining  power  by  encouraging 
the  practice  of  collective  bargaining  and  pro- 
tecting the  rights  upon  which  it  is  based. 

From  these  statements  it  would  seem 
that  it  was  the  purpose  of  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  which  would  foster 
"the  equality  of  position  between  the 
parties  in  which  liberty  of  contract 
begins." 

The  history  of  the  labor  movement  is 
one  of  conflict,  and  at  times  bloody  con- 
flict. Progress  toward  responsible  labor- 
management  relations  has  not  come 
easy.  The  labor  movement  has  come  a 
long  way  from  the  days  when  attempts  at 
unionization  were  considered  criminal 
conspiracies  by  the  courts.  But,  as  often 
occurs  in  such  instances,  the  pendulum 
swings  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
Psychologists  call  this  overcompensation. 
The  period  between  the  enactment  of  the 
Wagner  Act  and  the  enactment  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  can  be  characterized 
as  a  period  of  overcompensation.  The 
inequality  of  bargaining  power  had 
shifted  from  the  side  of  management  to 
the  side  of  labor.  But  the  advent  of 
Taft-Hartley  mariced  the  beginning  of 
the  backswing  of  the  pendulum — a 
period  of  adjustment  toward  a  restora- 
tion of  equality  of  bargaining  power; 
and  I  say  that  this  should  be  the  just 
aim  of  the  Oovemment  and  the  position 
of  the  Gtovemment  in  these  matters. 

While  it  has  been  the  consistent  policy 
of  Congress  in  enacting  labor  legislation 
to  elevate  labor  organizations  to  the 
position  of  equality  with  management, 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  its  lawful 
rights  and  the  furtherance  of  Its  legiti- 
mate interests,  it  was  never  the  intention 
of  Congress  to  elevate  labor  to  a  position 
of  dominance  over  management.  To  do 
so  would  have  been  to  destroy  the  bal- 
ance Congress  was  attempting  to  achieve, 
and  would  have  amounted  to  a  betrayal  of 
free  collective  bargaining,  since  free  col- 
lective bargaining  cannot  proceed  under 
conditions  where  one  party  is  dominant 
over  the  other. 

It  is  evident,  by  the  recent  experience 
In  the  New  York  transit  strike,  that  labor 
unions  are  not  lacking  in  power  to  en- 
force their  demands.  But  further,  there 
is  a  tacit  admission  of  organized  labor's 
favorable  power  position  In  the  Presi- 


dent's state  of  the  Union  message  wherein 
he  stated : 

I  alBO  intend  to  ask  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider measures  which,  without  Improperly 
invading  State  and  local  authority.  wlU  en- 
able us  effectively  to  deal  with  strikes  which 
threaten  Irreparable  damage  to  the  national 
Interest. 

Since  the  President  will  ask  Congress 
to  consider  measures  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  controlling,  and  thereby  dimin- 
ishing the  power  of  unions  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  the  labor  unions  evi- 
dently must  not  be  lacking  in  bargaining 
power. 

If  there  had  been  a  showing  that  sec- 
tion 14(b)  represented  a  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger  to  the  continued  existence  of 
labor  organizations  and  its  repeal  would 
salvage  their  strength,  the  public  policy 
considerations  might  then  lean  toward 
that  expediency;  and,  I  might  say  that  if 
that  were  the  case,  I  would  support  it. 
However,  compulsory  unionism  can  only 
be  considered  an  expediency. 

But  the  continued  existence  of  labor 
unions  is  not  threatened,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  threatened  by  section  14(b), 
and  the  figures  I  have  previously  inserted 
in  the  Record  show  this.  If  anything, 
the  level  of  their  influence  is  at  an  all- 
time  high.  The  fact  that  the  measure 
we  are  considering  here  today  has  al- 
ready passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  mute  evidence  of  that  fact. 

1/368    or   MEMBEKS 

Statistics  have  been  adduced  to  show 
that  there  has  been  a  loss  of  union  mem- 
bership in  right-to-work  States.  How- 
ever, on  closer  examination  it  becomes 
apparent  that  other  forces  are  primarily 
accountable.  For  example,  three  highly 
industrialized  and  unionized  non-rlght- 
to-work  States  had  a  16.4  percent  de- 
crease in  AFL-CIO  membership  during 
the  period  1958  to  1962.  These  States- 
California,  Ohio,  and  Missouri — had  a 
total  union  membership  of  3,350,000  in 
1958.  But  by  1962  that  membership  had 
dropped  to  2,800,000 — a  net  loss  of 
550,000  members. 

Before  making  a  comparison,  let  me 
emphasize  that  these  three  States  of 
California,  Ohio,  and  Missouri  are  non- 
right-to-work  States. 

Now,  let  us  compare  this  loss  of  mem- 
bership with  the  net  national  loss  of 
506,028  members — excluding  Perinsyl- 
vania  and  Hawaii  for  which  figures  were 
not  available.  The  loss  for  those  three 
States  exceeded  the  net  national  loss  by 
nearly  44,000  during  the  same  period. 
Of  course,  the  national  net  loss  figure 
takes  into  Eiccount  both  gains  and  losses. 
But  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  During 
this  same  period  there  was  an  increase 
in  nonagricultural  emplojTnent  in  those 
same  States  of  867,100— from  8,802,600 
in  1958  to  9.669.700  In  1962.  So  there  was 
a  considerable  potential  for  increased 
union  membership  in  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia, Ohio,  and  Missouri,  but  instead  of 
showing  an  increase,  these  States  re- 
corded a  substantial  loss  during  this 
period.  Obviously,  there  are  other  for- 
period.  Obviously,  there  are  other  forcM 
at  work  creating  this  situation,  and 
laws  is  not  only  erroneous  and  unfair,  but 
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it  does  a  disservice  to  the  labor  movement 
by  clouding  the  issue. 

The  unions  need  to  do  some  soul- 
searching,  their  policies  may  need  a  com- 
plete ree valuation,  and  their  objec- 
tives may  need  to  be  reappraised  and  re- 
alined  In  keeping  with  the  changed  con- 
ditions inherent  in  our  modern,  space- 
age  society.  To  blame  right-to-work 
laws  for  their  own  failure  is  indulging 
in  scapegoatism  and  serves  no  useful 
purpose. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  in  approaching  the  mat- 
ter of  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  I  felt  it  was  my  duty 
to  the  people  of  Colorado  to  put  aside 
any  feelings  I  had,  either  pro  or  con,  be- 
fore launching  the  exhaustive  and  inten- 
sive review  of  the  legislative  histories  of 
labor  legislation  of  major  importance. 
This  I  have  done.  Then,  wlule  main- 
taining an  open  mind,  I  attempted  to  de- 
termine the  true  legislative  intent  be- 
hind our  major  labor  legislation.  After 
having  done  this,  I  evaluated  existing 
labor  legislation  in  terms  of  its  present 
application  to  the  current  lalx)r-man- 
agement  picture,  kjeeping  in  mind  the 
legislative  intent  %nd  the  objectives 
Congress  sought  to  achieve. 

Obviously,  the  first  and  foremost  ob- 
jective was  to  provide  for  the  public 
safety,  since  this  is  the  primary  respon- 
sibility of  government.  The  second  ob- 
jective was  to  protect  the  public's  wel- 
fare. The  third  objective  was  to  protect 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual. And  the  fourth  objective  was  to 
establish  machinery  whereby  disputes 
which  threatened  any  of  the  three  objec- 
tives just  enumerated  could  be  resolved 
peacefully  and  lawfully.  These  four  ma- 
jor objectives  have  largely  been  achieved 
by  the  labor  legislation  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. From  my  review  of  the  legisla- 
tive histories  of  labor  legislation  of  major 
importance,  my  evaluation  of  its  appli- 
cation to  the  current  labor-management 
situation,  and  after  carefully  weighing 
the  various  arguments,  both  pro  and  con, 
I  have  become  convinced  that  the  reten- 
tion of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  is  in  keeping  with  the  objectives  Con- 
gress sought  to  achieve. 

The  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  is  at  cross-purposes  with 
those  objectives  because  it  would  tend  to 
endanger  the  public's  welfare  by  encour- 
aging monopolistic  practices,  and  it 
would  deny  the  individual  his  con- 
stitutional right  not  to  associate.  Con- 
sequently, Senate  passage  of  H.R.  77, 
which  would  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  is  not  in  the 
national  Interest,  and,  in  my  opinion. 
It  is  not  in  the  long-range  interests 
pf  the  labor  movement.  Therefore, 
'>scause  of  this  and  the  many  public 
policy  considerations  I  have  discussed 
nere  today,  and  because  I  consider  my- 
self to  be  a  friend  of  the  individual  work- 
uigman,  I  must  cHjpose  H.R.  77. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Morse  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection  (at  2  o'clock 
and  34  minutes  p.m.) ,  the  Senate  took  a 
recess  until  Monday,  January  31,  1966, 
at  10  o'clock  a  jn. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  MONDAY 
Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
Manlmous  consent  that  the  Senate  may 
stand  in  recess  under  the  order  previously 
entered. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  January  29  'legislative  day 
of  January  26) .  1966: 

National  Ahujnautics  and  Space 
Administration 
Robert  C.  Seaman£,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  to 
which  office  he  was  appointed  diiring  the  last 
recess  of  the  Senate. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Harold  Howe  II,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Education,  to  which  office 
he  was  appointed  during  the  last  recess  of 
the  Senate. 

Office  of  Economic  OppoRTumry 
Pranklyn  A.  Johnson,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Director  of  the  Office   of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

National  Library  of  Medicine.  Public  Health 
Service 

Dr.  William  B.  Bean,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Regents,  National  Library 
of  Medicine,  Public  Health  Service,  for  a  term 
expiring  August  3,  1969,  to  which  office  he 
was  appointed  during  the  last  recese  of  the 
Senate. 

Dr.  Stewart  G.  Wolf,  Jr.,  of  Oklahoma,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine,  Public  Health 
Service,  for  a  term  expiring  August  3,  1969, 
to  which  office  he  was  appointed  during  the 
last  recess  of  the  Senate. 
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Monday,  Jam'.\ry  31,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Reverend  H.  Dale  Crockett,  Foun- 
tain Memorial  Baptist  Church,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Meditation:  Philipplans  4:  8:  Whatso- 
ever things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just, 
whatsoever  things  are  pure,  wTiatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are 
of  good  report;  if  there  be  any  virtue, 
and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these 
things. 

Our  Father,  we  lift  up  our  hearts  in 
gratitude  to  Thee  who  hast  sustained  us 
in  past  days  of  crisis  and  peril.  Humbly 
we  beseech  Thee  to  open  our  minds  this 
day  unto  justice,  goodness,  charity,  and 
truth. 

May  the  Members  of  this  legislative 
body  be  blessed  by  the  resources  of  Thy 
grace.  In  this  day  fraught  with  confu- 
sion, let  all  those  In  authority  perceive 
with  clarity  and  act  with  wisdom  to  the 
end  that  peace  may  reign  smiong  men. 
Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  In  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford.  one  of  his  secretaries. 


THE  JOURNAL 


THE  PRESIDENTS  DECISION  TO 
RENEW  BOMBING  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
renewal  of  the  bombing  is  justified  under 
the  circumstances.  I  support  the  deci- 
sion made  by  President  Johnson.  It  is 
necessary  as  a  means  of  preserving 
American  lives  and  those  of  our  aUies 
who  are  fighting  aggression  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  is  also  necessary  for  a  future 
world  of  peace  to  stop  now  the  Commu- 
nist militant  aggression  that  exists.  If 
firm  leadership  in  Europe  had  existed  in 
the  1930's  against  Hitler,  World  War  II 
might  well  have  been  averted. 

For  37  days  there  has  been  suspension 
in  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  There 
has  not  been  the  slightest  desire  or  Intent 
on  the  part  of  Hanoi  to  enter  Into  nego- 
tiations. Instead,  all  that  has  been  re- 
ceived is  arrogant  and  defiant  statements 
and  actions  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  of 
freedom.  It  is  apparent  that  Pelping  is 
controlling  and  dlrecUng  the  North  Viet- 
namese leadership. 

The  President  has  clearly  stated  on  any 
number  of  occasions  his  willingness  to 
enter  into  negotiations  to  bring  about  an 
honorable  and  just  peace.  The  record  is 
clear  justifying  the  decision  made  by 
President  Johnson  to  renew  the  bomb- 
ing. This  decision  is  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  soldiers  and  our  allies  who  ai-e 
fighting  for  peace,  and  is  in  the  national 
interest  of  our  country.  All  Americans 
should  support  President  Johnson  in  his 
decision. 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  January  27, 1966,  was  read  and 
approved. 


THE  RENEWED  BOMBING  OF  NORTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing the  U.S.  Air  Force  bombed  again 
selected  targets  In  North  Vietnam.  Later 
this  morning  the  President  of  the  United 
States  set  forth  why  this  was  necessary. 
He  also  announced  that  In  his  relentless 
pursuit  for  a  just  and  honorable  peace. 
the  matter  would  be  submitted  today, 
or  as  soon  as  feasible,  by  Ambassador 
Goldberg,  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  Record  should 
show  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  pursued  every  honorable 
means  to  bring  this  conflict  to  the  con- 
ference table.  Last  year,  last  spring, 
the  statement  was  made  in  many  places 
that  if  we  would  sfmply  stop  bombing, 
that  the  matter  would  be  brought  to  the 
conference  table.  Thereupon,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  made  an  his- 
toric address  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity in  April  1965.  The  bombing  then 
stopped  for  almost  a  week  without  any 
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rMUlt.  Tbe  word  came  back  then  that 
the  period  was  not  lon«  enough.  So,  for 
the  pMt  37  days  not  one  bomb  fell  on 
any  military  taingret  in  North  Vietnam, 
to  the  extent  that  our  military  command 
complained  that  our  men  were  there  with 
their  arms  literally  tied  behind  their 
badu.  During  that  period  Ambassador 
Harrlman,  Ambassador  Ooldberg,  Secre- 
tary Rusk,  Vice  President  Hukphhet,  and 
many  other  men  of  good  will  sought 
again  by  every  conceivable  device  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  conference  table. 

On  Saturday  last  Hanoi  announced 
again  with  cynicism  that  the  only  people 
we  could  confer  with  would  be  the  Viet- 
oong — again  Indicating  that  any  desire 
for  honorable  peace  was  the  last  thing 
in  their  minds. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  United 
States  and  the  world  understands  who 
wants  peace  and  who  wants  war.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  support  the  action  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  ON 
BOMBINO  OP  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RicORD  at  this  point  a  statement 
made  this  morning  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

llicre  was  no  objection. 

Thb  Whttb  Houai, 

January  31. 1988. 

Mr  Pb4X)w  AMXUCurs:  For  87  days,  no 
bocnba  fall  on  North  VleCnun.  During  that 
tune  we  hAve  nuMie  a  meet  Intense  and  de- 
termined effort  to  enliat  the  help  and  eup- 
port  of  all  the  world  to  persuade  the  gov- 
ernment In  Hanoi  that  peace  U  better  than 
war.  that  talking  la  b«tt«r  than  fighting,  and 
that  the  road  to  peace  Is  open.  Our  effort 
has  met  with  understanding  and  support 
throughout  meet  of  the  world — but  not  In 
Haaot  and  Pelptng.  From  those  two  capi- 
tals hare  oome  only  denunciation  and  rejec- 
tion. 

In  these  87  days,  the  efforts  oif  our  alUea 
have  been  rebuffed.  The  efforts  of  neutral 
tt^t\rfM\m  have  oome  to  nothing.  We  have 
sought  without  success  to  learn  of  any  re- 
sponse to  efforts  nuMle  by  the  governments  of 
Kastam  lurope.  There  has  been  no  answer 
to  the  entlgbtened  efforte  of  the  Vatican. 
Our  own  direct  private  approaches  have  been 
In  TMln.  The  answer  of  Hanoi  to  all  is  the 
answv  thai  was  published  8  days  ago — they 
pendat  In  aggression,  and  they  Insist  on  the 
surrender  of  South  Vietnam  to  communism. 

It  la  plain  that  there  la  no  readiness  to 
taUb— no  readiness  for  peace— In  that  regime 
today. 

And  what  la  plain  In  words  Is  also  plain 
In  acta.  Throughout  these  37  days —  even  at 
momemta  at  trace — there  has  been  continued 
TloleBoe  ac^last  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam, acalost  their  goremment.  against  their 
soMlan,  and  against  our  own  American 
tanm. 

We  do  not  regrtt  the  pause  in  the  bombing. 

We  ylald  to  none  in  our  determination  to 
I.  We  have  given  a  full  and  decent 
to  the  opinions  of  thoee  who  thought 
tbat  suoh  a  paose  might  give  new  hope  for 
psaei.  Bom*  said  10  daya  might  do  it. 
Otiura  said  90.  Mow  we  have  paused  for 
twlae  ttw  tUna  suggsstad  by  soms  who  urged 
It.    Wow  tha  wcrld  knows  more  clearly  than 


ever  before  who  Insists  on  aggression  and 
who  works  for  peace. 

The  Vtetnameee,  American,  and  allied 
troops  that  are  engaged  In  South  Vietnam — 
with  increasing  strength  and  Increasing  suc- 
cess— want  peace,  I  am  sure,  as  much  as  any 
of  us  here  at  home.  But  while  there  is  no 
peace,  they  are  entitled  to  the  full  support 
of  American  strength  and  American  deter- 
mination.   We  will  give  both. 

As  constitutional  Commander  In  Chief  I 
have — as  I  must — given  proper  weight  to 
the  Judgment  of  those  responsible  for  coun- 
seling with  me;  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  ray  national  security 
adviser,  and  America's  professional  military 
men  represented  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
These  advisers  tell  me  that  if  continued  im- 
munity is  given  to  all  that  supports  North 
Vietnam  aggression,  the  cost  in  lives — Viet- 
namese, American,  and  allied — will  only  be 
greatly  increased.  In  the  light  of  the  words 
and  actions  of  the  government  in  Hanoi,  it 
is  our  clear  duty  to  do  what  we  can  to  limit 
these  cosis. 

So  on  this  Monday  morning  in  Vietnam, 
at  my  direction — after  consultation  and 
agreement  with  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam — US  aircraft  have  resumed  action 
In  North  Vietnam.  They  struck  lines  of 
supply  which  support  the  continuing  move- 
ment of  men  and  arms  against  the  people 
and  Government  of  South  Vietnam. 

Our  air  strikes  on  North  Vietnam  from 
the  beginning  have  been  aimed  at  military 
targets  and  controlled  with  great  care. 
Those  who  direct  and  supply  the  aggression 
have  no  claim  to  Immunity  from  military 
reply. 

The  end  of  the  pause  does  not  mean  the 
end  of  our  own  pursuit  of  peace.  That  pur- 
suit will  be  as  determmed  and  unremitting 
as  the  pressure  of  our  military  strength 
on  the  field  of  battle.  In  our  continuing 
pursuit  of  peace,  I  have  instructed  Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg  to  ask  for  an  immediate  meet- 
ing of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council. 
He  will  present  a  full  report  on  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam  and  a  resolution  which  can 
open  the  way  to  the  conference  table.  This 
report  and  this  resolution  will  be  responsive 
to  the  spirit  of  the  renewed  appeal  of  Pope 
Paul;  that  appeal  has  our  full  sympathy. 

I  have  asked  Secretary  Rusk  to  meet  with 
representatives  of  the  press  later  this  morn- 
ing, to  give  to  the  country  and  to  the  world 
a  comprehensive  account  of  the  diplomatic 
effort  conducted  in  these  last  5  weeks  In  our 
continuing  policy  of  peace  and  freedom  for 
South  Vietnam 


REQUEST  OP  AMBASSADOR  GOLD- 
BERG TO  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  U.N. 
SECURITY  COUNCIL  FOR  MEET- 
ING OP  THAT  COUNCIL 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  to  the  President  of 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council, 
dated  January  31.  1966. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Jancaht  31,  1966. 

DxAS  Mk.  ParsiDENT:  I  have  the  honor  to 
request  that  an  urgent  meeting  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  be  called  promptly  to  consider 
the  situation  In  Vietnam. 

As  you  know,  the  U.S.  Government  has. 
time  and  time  again,  patiently  and  tireless- 
ly sought  a  peaceful  settlement  of  this  con- 
flict on  the  basis  of  unconditional  negotia- 
tions and  the  Geneva  accords  of  1954.     We 


have  done  so  both  Inside  and  outside  the 
United  Nations. 

In  President  Johnson's  letter  of  July  28, 
1966,  to  the  Secretary  General,  in  my  letter 
of  July  30,  1966,  to  the  President  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  and  In  my  letter  of  January  4, 
1966,  to  the  Secretary  General,  we  appealed 
for  whatever  help  In  ending  the  conflict  ths 
Security  Council  and  Its  members  or  any  oth- 
er  organ  of  the  United  Nations  might  be  able 
to  give.  We  have  also  been  In  constant  touch 
with  the  Secretary  General  In  order  to  keep 
him  fully  Informed  and  to  seek  his  counsel 
and  assistance.  A  great  number  of  UJI.  mem- 
bers, acting  Jointly  or  separately,  have  with 
our  earnest  encouragement  sought  to  find  a 
means  of  moving  the  conflict  from  the  bat- 
tlefield to  the  conference  table. 

As  you  are  also  aware,  because  my  Govern- 
ment  was  advised  by  many  others  that  & 
pause  In  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
might  contribute  to  the  acceptance  by  its 
government  of  our  offer  of  xxncondltional 
negotiations,  we  did  suspend  bombing  on 
December  24  and  continued  that  suspension 
for  some  37  days.  At  the  same  time,  Presi- 
dent  Johnson  dispatched  several  high-rank- 
ing representatives  to  explain  to  His  Holi- 
ness the  Pope  and  to  the  chiefs  of  state 
or  heads  of  government  of  a  number  of 
states  our  most  earnest  desire  to  end  the 
conflict  peacefully  and  promptly.  Our  views 
were  set  forth  In  14  points  which  were  com- 
municated to  a  very  large  number  of  gov- 
errmients  and  later  published  and  which 
were  simamarlzed  In  the  third  paragraph  of 
my  letter  of  January  4.  1966,  to  the  Secretary 
General. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  that  summary  to 
you  as  follows: 

"That  the  United  States  Is  prepared  for  dis- 
cussions or  negotiations  without  any  prior 
conditions  whatsoever  or  on  the  basis  of  the 
Geneva  accords  of  1954  and  1962.  that  s 
reciprocal  reduction  of  hostilities  could  he 
envisaged  and  that  a  cease-fire  might  be  the 
first  order  of  business  In  any  discussions  cr 
negotiations,  that  the  United  States  remains 
prepared  to  withdraw  Its  forces  from  South 
Vietnam  as  soon  as  South  Vietnam  Is  in  s 
p>oeltlon  to  determine  its  own  future  with- 
out external  interference,  that  the  United 
States  desires  no  continuing  military  pres- 
ence or  bases  In  Vietnam,  that  the  future 
political  structure  In  South  Vietnam  should 
be  determined  by  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple themselves  through  democratic  processes, 
and  that  the  question  of  the  reunification  of 
the  two  Vletnams  should  be  decided  by  the 
free  decision  of  their  two  peoples." 

Subsequently,  the  President  In  his  state  of 
the  Union  address  on  January  12  reiterated 
once  again  our  willingness  to  consider  at  s 
conference  or  In  other  negotiations  any  pro- 
p>osals  which  might  be  put  forward  by  others. 
I  am  authorized  to  Inform  the  Council  that 
these  U.S.  views  were  transmitted  both  di- 
rectly and  Indirectly  to  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  and  were  received  by  that 
Goverrmient. 

Unhappily,  there  has  been  no  affirmative 
response  whatsoever  from  Hanoi  to  our  eflorti 
to  bring  the  conflict  to  the  negotiating  table, 
to  which  so  many  govemmente  lent  their 
sympathy  and  assistance.  Instead  there  have 
been  from  Hanoi,  and,  of  course,  from  Peiping 
as  well,  merely  the  familiar  charges  that  our 
peace  offensive,  despite  the  prolonged  bomb- 
ing jwiuse,  was  merely  a  "fraud"  and  » 
"swindle"  deserving  no  serious  consideration- 
The  most  recent  response  seemed  to  be  thst 
set  forth  In  President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  letter  to 
certain  heads  of  state  which  was  broadcsst 
from  Hanoi  on  January  28.  In  this  letter 
President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  made  quite  clear  hH 
im Willi  ngnees  at  this  time  to  proceed  with 
unconditional  negotiations;  on  the  contrvy. 
he  Insisted  on  a  nimnber  of  precondltloos 
which  would  In  effect  require  the  United 
States    to    accept    Hanoi's    solution    befon 
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negotiations  had  even  begun.     This  Is  ob- 
viously unacceptable. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  my  Government 
has  concluded  that  It  should  now  bring  this 
problem  with  all  Its  Implications  for  peace 
formally  before  the  Security  Council.  We  are 
mindful  of  the  discussions  over  the  past 
months  among  the  members  of  the  Coiuicll 
as  to  whether  a  formal  meeting  could  use- 
fully be  held  In  the  context  of  other  efforts 
then  In  train.  We  are  also  aware  that  It  may 
not  be  easy  for  the  Council  itself.  In  view  of 
all  the  obstacles,  to  take  constructive  action 
on  this  question.  We  are  firmly  convinced, 
however,  that  In  light  of  Its  obligations  under 
the  charter  to  maintain  international  peace 
and  security  and  the  failure  so  far  of  all 
efforts  outside  the  United  Nations  to  restore 
peace,  the  Council  should  address  itself  tir- 
gently  and  positively  to  this  situation  and 
exert  Its  most  vigorous  endeavors  and  Its 
Immense  prestige  to  finding  a  prompt  solu- 
tion to  It. 

We  hope  that  the  members  of  the  Security 
Council  win  agree  that  our  common  dedica- 
tion to  peace  and  our  common  responsibility 
for  the  future  of  mahklnd  require  no  less.  In 
this  connection,  we  are  mindful  of  the  re- 
newed appeal  of  His  Holiness  the  Pope  only 
2  days  ago  In  which  he  suggested  that  "an 
arbitration  of  the  UJi.  confined  to  neutral 
nations  might  tomorrow — we  would  like  to 
hope  even  today — resolve  this  terrible 
question." 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  assurance  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

AhTHTJB   J.    GOLDBEKG. 


SECRETARY  RUSK'S  STATEMENT  IN 
REFERENCE  TO  PRESIDENT'S 
EARLIER  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE 
RESUMPTION  OF  BOMBING  IN 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  in  further 
reference  to  the  announcement  made  by 
the  President  earlier  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

DEPABTMEm-  or  State, 

January  31,  1968. 

(The  following  Is  the  State  Department's 
release  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Riisk's 
news  conference,  which  is  authorized  for  di- 
rect quotation:) 

Secretary  Rusk.  Earlier  this  morning  Pres- 
ident Johnson  confirmed  that  VB.  aircraft 
have  resmned  action  against  the  lines  of 
communication  which  support  the  contin- 
uing movement  of  men  and  arms  against 
the  people  and  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

I  wish  to  summarize  for  you  the  unprece- 
dented diplomatic  effort  of  the  past  40 
days— an  effort  aimed  at  peace — and  the 
tragically  negative  response  from  Hanoi.  To 
understand  the  full  Import  of  the  past  40 
days  you  must  recall  the  months  and  years 
of  unremitting  effort  by  the  United  States 
and  others  to  achieve  peace  In  southeast 
Asia. 

We  had  no  assurance  at  Christmas  time 
toat  a  suspension  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  would  move  tis  closer  to  peace. 
Hanoi  had  refused  to  come  to  the  Security 
Council  of  the  Umted  Nations  In  August 
1964,  In  response  to  an  invitation  Initiated 
in  the  CouncU  by  the  Soviet  Union.  A  call 
oy  17  nonallned  nations  for  "negotiations 
without  preconditions"  had  l)een  harshly  re- 
jected by  Hanoi,  as  was  President  Johnson's 
«u  for  unconditional  discussions  at  Balti- 


more last  April.  A  Commonwealth  Commit- 
tee had  been  rebuffed.  The  Secretary 
General  of  the  U.N.  had  not  been  permitted 
to  visit  Hanoi  and  Pelplng.  Suggestions  by 
the  President  of  India  were  denounced.  The 
machinery  of  the  Geneva  conference  was 
paralyzed  by  Hanoi's  recalcitrance.  Contacts 
with  Hanoi  and  Pelplng  had  failed  to  dis- 
close a  serious  interest  In  peace.  A  pause  In 
the  bombing  last  May  had  yielded  only  a 
polemical  rejection. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  decided,  on  the 
advice  of  myself  and  his  other  senior  ad- 
visers, and  In  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  to  extend  the  Christmas 
pause  for  a  further  period.  He  did  so  be- 
cause of  America's  strong  preference  for 
peace  in  southeast  Asia,  a  desire  which  takes 
Into  full  account  the  decades  of  suffering  and 
violence  Infilcted  upon  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam. He  did  so  because  a  number  of  gDV- 
ernments.  Including  a  number  of  Communist 
goverimients,  had  Insisted  that  a  suspension 
of  the  bombing  would  create  a  situation  In 
which  the  possibilities  of  peace  could  be 
greatly  Improved.  He  did  so  because  there 
was  unnecessary  confusion  at  home  and 
abroad  about  where  the  responsibility  lies 
for  the  absence  of  peace — or  even  of  discus- 
sions or  negotiations  about  the  possibility  of 
peace. 

Shortly  after  Christmas,  therefore,  we 
were  in  touch  with  all  the  governments  of 
the  world,  more  than  115  of  them,  as  well 
as  with  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  of  NATO,  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  the  Organization  of  Af- 
rican Unity,  and  the  International  Conmilt- 
tee  of  the  Red  Cross.  Six  special  Presidential 
envoys  visited  34  capitals  and  personal  com- 
munications from  the  President  went  to  the 
chiefs  of  government  of  many  more. 

Hanoi  was  informed  at  an  early  stage  of 
the  suspension  of  the  bombing.  They  were 
told  that  no  decision  had  been  made  regard- 
ing a  resumption  of  bombing  and  that  U 
Hanoi  would  reciprocate  by  making  a  serious 
contribution  toward  peace,  It  would  obvi- 
ously have  a  favorable  effect  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  further  extending  the  stispenslon. 
There  was  no  ultimatum,  In  word  or  In  fact, 
but  rather  an  Invitation  to  move  toward 
peace.  All  governments  were  reminded  of 
the  far-reaching  suggestions  which  the 
United  States  had  made  about  the  possibili- 
ties of  peace,  suggestions  which  were  sum- 
marized In  the  so-called  14  points.  It  was 
made  clear  that,  as  far  as  we  were  concerned, 
there  could  be  a  conference,  lees  formal  dis- 
cussions, or  private  and  tentative  contacts 
through  the  most  discreet  channels. 

We  know  that  many  governments,  Includ- 
ing Commimlst  governments,  were  active 
dtu-lng  this  period  and  that  our  own  direct 
and  indirect  contacts  were  strongly  rein- 
forced from  many  capitals.  We  were  In 
touch  with  most  governments  several  times 
during  this  period. 

It  Is  with  genuine  regret  that  I  must  re- 
port that  the  response  has  been  negative, 
harsh  and  unyielding.  Channels  which  had 
been  opened  by  tis.  one  after  the  other, 
yielded  no  move  toward  peace.  Throughout 
the  period  since  Christmas,  Hanoi  and  Pel- 
plng denounced  o\ir  efforts  toward  peace  with 
a  contlntUng  barrage  of  such  epithets  as 
"fraud."  "trick."  "deceit."  "swindle."  "hoax." 
"farce."  The  negative  attitudes  of  Hanoi  and 
the  Liberation  Pront  have  been  clarified  In 
the  last  few  days  In  an  unmistakable  fash- 
Ion.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  In  letters  addressed  to  a 
number  of  heads  of  state  stated:  "If  the 
United  States  really  wants  peace  It  must 
recognize  the  NFL  SV  as  the  sole  genuine 
representative  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  engage  in  negotiations  with  it." 
In  a  statement  released  Just  yesterday,  the 
front  Itself  said,  "All  negotiations  with  the 
VS.  Imperialists  at  this  moment  are  entirely 
xiseless  If  they  still  refuse  to  withdraw  from 


South  Vietnam  their  troops  and  all  kinds  of 
war  materials." 

But  they  made  clear  their  negative  view 
by  deeds  as  well  as  words  throughout  the 
period  of  suspension  of  bombing.  Infiltra- 
tions of  men  and  material  from  the  North 
Into  South  Vietnam  continued  at  a  high 
level.  Acts  of  violence  in  South  Vietnam  It- 
self continued  with  relatively  minor  fluc- 
tuations at  virtually  the  same  record  high 
levels  set  In  the  last  quarter  of  1965.  By 
these  acta  they  made  it  entirely  clear  that 
their  purpose  remained  what  It  has  been 
from  the  beginning;  namely,  to  take  over 
South  Vietnam  by  force. 

It  has  been  necessary,  therefore,  for  us  to 
meet  our  responsibilities  to  our  commit- 
ments to  South  Vietnam  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese people.  I  Joined  with  other  semor 
advisers  to  the  President  to  recommend  to 
him  that  he  resume  the  necessary  military 
action  to  support  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
allied  forces  and  to  meet  the  aggression  from 
the  north. 

This  docs  not  mean  that,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  the  search  for  peace  will  stop. 
Par  from  It.  The  President  told  you  this 
morning  that  the  matter  U  being  presented 
to  the  Security  Counci  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  will  add  that  the  other  processee  of 
diplomacy  will  continue  In  full  op)«ratlon, 
pubUcly  and  privately,  directly  and  Indi- 
rectly, In  order  that  any  possibility  of  peace 
can  be  explored  and  tested. 

It  is  possible  that  one  of  the  obstacles  to 
peace  has  been  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
Hanoi  to  understand  that  the  United  States 
will  In  fact  meet  Its  commitment.  It  Is  not 
easy  for  a  democracy  such  as  ours  to  prevent 
such  a  basic  miscalculation  on  the  part  of  a 
totalitarian  regime.  If  they  are  relying  upon 
a  mUltary  victory  In  the  south,  they  must 
abandon  that  hope.  If  they  are  relying  on 
International  opinion  to  divert  the  United 
States  from  Its  commitment,  they  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  world  community  does  not 
support  their  aggression.  If  they  are  relying 
upon  domestic  differences  among  us  to  save 
their  cause,  they  must  understand  that  that 
will  not  occur.  The  way  to  shorten  this  war 
Is  to  make  It  very  clear  to  Hanoi  that  the 
course  upon  which  they  are  embarked  Is 
futile  and  that  If  they  are  prepared  to  sit 
down  and  talk  like  reasonable  men.  answers 
can  be  found  which  wlU  relieve  both  them- 
selves and  their  brothers  in  the  south  of  the 
violence,  of  which  there  has  been  more  than 
enough. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana and  to  subscribe  f  uJly  to  the  remarks 
he  has  just  made.  It  Is  time  that  the 
citizens  of  this  country  be  counted  for 
or  against  the  action  of  the  President.  I. 
for  one.  want  to  be  registered  In  full  sup- 
port of  what  he  has  done.  The  President 
and  his  competent  advisers  are  the  only 
ones  who  know  all  of  the  facts.  I  have 
never  accepted  blind  political  leadership. 
Every  time  I  have  ever  nm  for  a  new 
office  I  have  had  to  buck  the  so-called 
organization.  But  the  President  la  a 
humanitarian— he  is  a  humanist.  He 
has  demonstrated  this  during  the  period 
of  time  that  he  has  been  In  office.  He 
knows  war  and,  like  the  great  Franklin 
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Rooflerelt,  he  can  say  as  I  do,  "I  hate 
war." 

I  have  never  been  In  battle,  but  for 
4  years  after  World  War  I,  I  worked  very 
closely  with  disabled  veterans  as  an  oCD- 
clal  of  the  Veterans'  Bureau,  the  fore- 
runner of  the  present  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. I  think  I  know  something  of 
the  problems  of  war  and  Its  cost  in 
human  stiflerlng  and  death.  I  know 
there  are  certain  groups  In  this  coun- 
try— extremists,  both  ends  of  the  politi- 
cal spectrum,  who  vigorously  challenge 
what  Is  being  done  today.  They  repre- 
sent a  small  minority  and  I  am  certain 
that  all  Americans  In  this  critical  hour 
rally  behind  the  action  taken  by  our 
great  President. 


report  out  a  bill  and  that  it  will  be  passed 
by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 


POST -KOREAN  GI  BILL 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  years  I  have  tried  to  work  out  a  post- 
Korean  OI  bill  which  the  administration 
and  all  the  veterans'  groups  and  every- 
body could  agree  on.  I  have  learned  that 
this  is  an  Impossible  thing.  So  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill,  a  post-Korean  GI 
bill  that  I  hope  will  become  law. 

This  bill  provides  a  permanent  progrEim 
of  educational  assistance  for  individuals 
serving  after  January  31,  1955,  on  the 
basis  of  a  month  of  training  for  each 
month,  or  fraction  thereof,  of  service  not 
to  exceed  36  calendar  months,  with  the 
rates  for  full-time  trtdning  set  at  $100 
per  month  for  a  single  veteran.  $125  for 
a  veteran  with  one  dependent,  and  $150 
for  a  veteran  with  more  than  one  depend- 
ent, and  proportionate  rates  for  less 
than  full  time. 

Education  must  be  completed  within  8 
years  from  the  date  of  discharge. 

Educational  provisions  effective  June  1, 
1966;  other  provisions  are  effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment. 

Individuals  in  the  Armed  Forces  may 
receive  the  educational  benefits  of  this 
act  If  their  service  is  such  as  to  permit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  also  provides  for 
guaranteed  and  direct  loans. 

The  bill  also  has  some  miscellaneous 
provisions  as  follows: 

It  extends  presxmiptions  on  chronic 
and  tropical  diseases,  because  about  40 
percent  of  the  casualties  in  Vietnam 
hapjjen  because  of  such  diseases. 

It  grants  medical  care  for  non-service- 
connected  veterans. 

It  provides  job  counseling  and  job 
placement  assistance. 

It  authorizes  a  flag  to  drape  the  casket 
of  veterans  of  this  service. 

It  grants  preference  in  Federal  employ- 
ment 

And,  flnaUy,  It  amends  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  to  increase 
the  protection  of  individuals  who  are 
renting  homes  when  they  are  called  into 
servloe  from  the  $80  monthly  rental  to 
$160. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  committee  will  meet 
tomorrow  and  I  hope  the  committee  wUl 


D.S.  POLICY  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  fre- 
quently find  it  most  ciifflcult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  follow  President  Johnson  on 
some  of  his  programs  of  a  domestic  na- 
ture. But  on  this  matter  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  that  is  so  vital  to  America,  to 
the  free  world,  and  particularly  to  those 
boys  whom  we  have  sent  over  there  to 
fight  in  the  jungles  and  the  rice  paddies, 
the  President  could  have  done  nothing 
less  than  he  did  when  he  announced  to- 
day the  resumption  of  bombing. 

Ever  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
World  War  II,  mine  has  been  one  of  those 
humble  voices  in  the  wilderness  which 
has  repeatedly  been  heard  in  the  well  of 
the  House  stating  that  the  Communists 
wsait  neither  war  nor  peace,  and  that 
they  understand  only  one  language. 
That  language  is  firmness  and  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  no  time  for  divi- 
sion in  our  great  common  country.  As 
I  have  repeatedly  stated  since  this  Viet- 
nam thing  started,  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  should  be  in  Vietnam 
may  be  a  debatable  question.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  we  are  there  and  we 
must  either  get  all  in  or  get  all  out.  At 
the  risk  of  being  designated  with  this 
label  that  is  going  around  of  a  "hawk," 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  halfway 
method  of  winning  the  peace  over  there. 
It  must  be  an  all-out  effort. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  fear  of 
bringing  Red  China  or  Red  Russia  into 
this  war.  That  is  a  calculated  risk  that 
we  must  take.  We  cannot  go  on  and  on 
and  on  permitting  our  boys  to  be  slaugh- 
tered over  there,  permitting  the  enemy, 
under  an  appeasement  policy  that  has 
been  largely  followed  ever  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n,  to  call  the  signals  while 
we  run  the  defensive  plays.  You  cannot 
win  a  football  game  that  way,  you  can- 
not win  a  diplomatic  battle  that  way.  and 
you  cannot  win  a  cold  or  a  hot  war  that 
way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  we  have  learned 
at  least  one  lesson  about  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  Communists  in  the  past 
20  years.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  every  time  we  have  called  their 
hand,  they  have  backed  down.  Witness 
Korea,  the  first  and  second  Berlin  crises, 
the  Pormosan  Strait,  and  the  Cuban  af- 
fair to  mention  some  instances.  No,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  conduct  of  the  Communists 
throughout  the  cold  war  has  been  to 
force  the  free  world  and  particularly 
America,  its  chief  and  strongest  foe,  to 
become  engaged  in  a  series  of  brush  wars, 
using  their  satellites  as  pawns.  But 
when  the  chips  are  down  they  retreat  and 
provoke  trouble  In  new  areas. 

What  would  the  appeasers  have  us  do? 
Would  they  have  us  to  fight  an  unlimited 
Korean  type  of  war  with  North  Vietnam 


as  a  sanctuary  from  which  the  enemy 
could  advance,  slaughter  our  ground 
forces  and  then  retreat  into  their  own 
bsise  of  operation  with  impunity  and 
safety?  Would  they  have  this,  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  the  globe,  await  the 
thne  when  Red  China,  which  they  parade 
before  us  as  a  mighty  dragon,  to  accumu- 
late sufficient  nuclear  bombs  and  perfect 
the  means  of  delivering  these  bombs 
while  we  follow  the  appeasement  line? 

So,  as  one  who  has  no  time  for  the 
draft  card  burners,  the  appeasers,  and 
those  who  would  divide  our  country  In 
this  great  time  of  peril,  I  wish  to  add  my 
humble  voice  in  approval  of  the  stand 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
took  this  morning  in  his  announcement 
of  the  renewal  of  the  use  of  air  power  in 
support  of  our  beleaguered  ground  forces. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the 
President,  as  the  constitutional  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces, 
will  not  be  swayed  by  the  appeasers  and 
that  he  will  use  whatever  firmness  and 
force  necessary  to  bring  this  unfortunate 
situation  to  a  successful  conclusion.  I 
am  confident  that  he  will  find  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  citizens  of 
this  great  Republic  in  support  of  him. 
But  likewise,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  express  the 
hope  that  President  Johnson  will  realize 
that  in  such  an  effort,  guns  must  have 
preference  over  butter  lest  we  lose  our 
cherished  institutions  to  other  equally  as 
fatal  enemies  within,  particularly  ruin- 
ous inflation. 
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responsibility  to  stand  together,  to  close 
our  ranks  for  the  security  of  the  Nation. 
We  should  pledge  ourselves  to  that  end. 


PRESIDENTIAL  DECISION  ON  BOMB- 
ING NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  President  has  just  made  one  of  the 
most  critical,  one  of  the  most  crucial  de- 
cisions in  American  history. 

We  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  as  those  on 
the  other  side.  In  fact  all  Americans, 
hope  and  pray  that  this  decision  is  the 
right  one. 

I  know  that  the  President  did  a  great 
deal  of  soul  searching  in  the  process  of 
arriving  at  the  action  he  has  taken.  I 
know  that  his  top  military  and  civilian 
advisers  have  given  him  the  best  infor- 
mation at  their  disposal.  I  know  they 
have  urged  this  course  of  action. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  all  of  us 
today  should  be  most  concerned  about 
the  welfare  of  the  200,000  American  mili- 
tary personnel  stationed  in  Vietnam  and 
the  many  thousands  of  others  stationed 
in  other  parts  of  southeast  Asia.  They 
have  been  sent  there  to  protect  our  best 
interests  and  the  Armed  Forces  have 
done  a  superb  job  under  most  adverse 
circumstances.  They  deserve  our  strong- 
est support.    They  will  have  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  this  critical 
juncture  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  regardless  of  our  political  party 
afBllation  and  regardless  of  any  views  we 
may  have  about  whether  we  should  or 
should  not  be  in  Vietnam,  it  is  our  major 


WE  NEED  CHINESE  NATIONALIST 
TROOPS  IN  VIETNAM.  TOO 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  action  of  the  President  in  authoriz- 
ing the  resumption  of  bombing  of  mili- 
tary targets  in  North  Vietnam.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  Congress  and  the  Nation's  pop- 
ulace also  support  this  action.  But  let 
me  turn  to  another  aspect  of  the  war 
which  I  believe  deserves  consideration. 
Par  more  than  any  other  country,  the 
United  States  is  sending  her  youth  and 
treasure  to  prevent  the  takeover  of  all  of 
Asia  by  the  Communists.  Let  me  hasten 
to  state,  the  forces  of  South  Vietnam  In 
that  country  are  three  times  as  large  and 
they  have  fought  far  longer  than  we,  but 
they  are  fighting  for  their  own  country. 
So,  what  I  say  is  not  a  reflection,  but  a 
commendation  on  the  efforts  of  the  Viet- 
namese to  carry  on  that  nation's  long 
and  vaUant  fight  against  communism. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  inescapable  that 
other  nations  of  Asia  could  do  much  more 
to  help.  It  is,  first  of  all.  a  cause  which 
is  very  definitely  their  own.  Some  are 
helping.  Korea  is  contributing  mean- 
ingfully in  manpower.  A  division  of 
Korean  troops  is  performing  valiantly 
and  they  have  drawn  high  praise  from 
American  observers. 

Other  Asian  nations  have  an  equal 
stake  in  the  war.  If  Vietnam  should  fall, 
each  Asian  country  would  speedily  find 
itself  on  the  Communist  timetable  for 
conquest.  United,  the  non-Communist 
forces  of  Asia  could  effectively  withstand 
any  effort  by  the  Communists.  But, 
some  are  neutral  and  some  have  shown 
Communist  sympathies.  U.S.  State  De- 
partment and  Foreign  Service  person- 
nel have  accomplished  material  gains  by 
demonstrating  to  some  Asian  nations  the 
real  perils  of  communism.  There  have 
been  marked  improvements  in  the  un- 
derstanding shown  and  the  cooperation 
extended  to  the  cause  of  the  democracies 
by  Laos  and  Thailand.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  similarly  positive  effort  will  be 
made  to  convince  other  Asia  countries 
of  the  folly  of  a  neutralist  or  standoff  at- 
titude toward  the  wave  which  threatens 
in  time  to  engulf  them  all. 

In  the  field  of  more  immediate  pros- 
pects for  help  are  the  Republic  of  Korea 
and  the  Republic  of  China.  This  is  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  well-trained  and 
well-equipped  armies  in  those  two  coun- 
tries. I  have  already  stated  that  the 
Republic  of  Korea  is  participating  in  a 
positive  way.  This  Is  even  more  com- 
mendable since  Korea  also  must  recog- 
nize the  ever-present  threat  on  her 
northern  border  from  North  Korea,  or 
Chinese  Communist  forces.    But,  It  Is 


well  within  reason  to  believe  that  addi- 
tional forces  can  be  trained  and  made 
available  in  Korea  for  use  in  South  Viet- 
nam or  to  free  existing  units  for  service 
in  South  Vietnam. 

The  Republic  of  China  is  probably  the 
most  fertile  source  of  immediately  avail- 
able troops.  The  ostensible  reason  for 
the  lack  of  participation  of  these  forces 
Is  that  Red  China's  feelings  toward  the 
Republic  of  China  are  so  vitriolic  that 
such  action  might  trigger  an  attack  on 
Formosa  or  Intervention  by  the  Chicoms 
into  South  Vietnam.  Very  probably,  the 
existence  of  Republic  of  China  troops  will 
always  help  to  immobilize  a  number  of 
Chicom  troops  which  conceivably  could 
be  used  in  South  Vietnam ;  however,  this 
advantage,  at  best,  is  passive  and  static. 

How  valid  is  the  argument  that  the  use 
of  RepubUc  of  China  troops  will  unleash 
Chicom  forces,  cannot  be  determined. 
There  was  no  hestitatlon  on  the  part  of 
the  Chicoms  to  go  into  Korea  once  allied 
forces  had  penetrated  deeply  into  North 
Korea.  Probably,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  direct  Chicom  participation  will 
not  be  contingent  upon  an  excuse  but 
rather  dictated  by  the  necessity  of  war 
or  a  sufficiently  attractive  opportunity. 

The  sending  of  Korean  forces  into 
South  Vietnam  has  not  triggered  such  a 
response  by  North  Koreans  or  Red  Chi- 
nese. During  the  Korean  war,  the  send- 
ing of  the  so-called  volvmteer  Chicom 
troops  into  Korea  was  not  predicated 
upon  any  of  the  aforesaid  fears.  We 
should  recall  that  the  U.S.  forces  under 
the  United  Nations  auspices  did  not  use 
Republic  of  China  forces.  Yet,  there  was 
no  hesitation  nor  qualms  on  the  part  of 
the  Chicoms  to  go  Into  Korea  when  It 
suited  their  purposes.  Both  at  the  time 
of  the  Korean  war  and  at  present,  allied 
forces  are  forgoing  the  services  of  need- 
ed, well-trained,  well-equipped,  Chinese 
Nationalist  forces. 

It  must  be  considered  also  that  there 
is  the  likelihood  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists would  not  wish  to  fight  the  Re- 
public of  China  forces  in  the  fear  of  mass 
desertions.  Such  an  occurrence  would 
lower  the  morale  of  their  armed  forces. 
History  records  the  case  of  the  large 
number  of  Chinese  Commimist  prisoners 
of  war  who  were  not  willing  to  be  repatri- 
ated at  Panmunjom.  Of  the  17.500  Chi- 
com prisoners  of  war,  14.343  chose  to  go 
to  Taiwan  and  link  their  personal  for- 
tunes with  the  Republic  of  China.  Cer- 
tainly, the  use  of  Republic  of  China 
troops  would  give  heart  to  allied  forces. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  immediate 
use  of  these  forces,  it  is  important  that 
training  programs  for  Korean  and  Re- 
public of  China  forces  be  stepped  up  in 
anticipation  that  possible  continued  es- 
calation of  war  may  bring  about  a  re- 
quirement for  involvement  by  both. 
There  remains  the  definite  possibility  of 
a  general  war  in  Asia.  If  that  should 
come,  we  will  need  all  the  help  we  can 
get  and,  more  particularly,  we  will  need 
immediately  available  help.  It  is  not  too 
early  to  start  getting  reswiy.  The  fact 
that  these  allies  are  strengthening  their 
forces  would  carry  a  positive  warning  to 
those  behind  the  bamboo  curtain  who 
may  be  inclined  to  risk  general  war. 


PRESIDENTIAL  DECISION  ON  BOMB- 
ING NORTH  -VIETNAM 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
first  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  CoLMER]  and  also  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford].  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  appreciation  of  and 
my  concurrence  in  the  very  fine  discus- 
sion our  Democratic  whip,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs],  gave  over  a 
national  televised  program  yesterday.  I 
believe  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  BoGGsl  set  forth  very  clearly  what 
our  position  was  and  is. 

I  also  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  this  morning,  and  to  assure 
President  Johnson  of  my  support  in  his 
decisions  to  deal  firmly  in  the  crisis  in 
Vietnam. 

I  should  also  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  portion  of  my  pe- 
riodic newsletter  mailed  last  Saturday,  Ln 
which  I  discussed  the  alternatives  which 
I  believe  the  President  had,  and  I  also 
commend  the  President  for  the  action  he 
did  take  this  morning. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  excerpt  is  as  follows: 
If  congressional  mall  Is  any  Indication, 
which  I  believe  It  Is,  concern  over  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  In  Vietnam  la  mounting 
dally,  and  the  President,  within  the  next 
few  days,  wlU  be  forced  to  announce  hla 
decision  on  what  our  policy  Is  to  be.  In  my 
opinion  he  has  two  alternatives:  Either  step 
up  the  bombing  to  Include  strategic  targets 
and  to  convince,  not  only  the  enemy,  but  the 
free  world,  that  we  are  In  this  conflict  to  win; 
or  prepare  to  withdraw  our  troops,  and  leave 
all  of  southeast  Asia  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
Communists. 

To  thoee  who  might  approve  or  be  Inclined 
to  support  this  second  alternative,  I  can  only 
remind  them  that  by  so  doing  we  would  have 
not  only  wasted  billions  that  have  been 
expended  to  date,  and  have  sacrificed  thou- 
sands of  casualties,  but  we  would  not  escape 
the  inevitable  certainty  that  sooner  or  later — 
and  earlierthan  most  people  would  like  to 
think — we  would  be  meeting  this  same  enemy 
in  a  different  area,  and  without  the  assist- 
ance and  support  of  millions  of  Asians,  who 
have  been  resisting  communism  by  being 
willing  to  sacrlflce  the  lives  of  loved  ones  In 
the  eternal  hope  they  coiUd  enjoy  the  free- 
dom of  democracy. 

To  those  who  believe  that  by  escalating 
the  war  to  include  the  bombing  of  strategic 
targets,  we  would  be  risking  the  triggering 
of  a  third  world  war  which  would  Involve 
the  use  of  atomic  weapons,  my  question  is 
this:  Is  this  risk  any  greater  than  waiting, 
jXMSlbly  5  years,  until  Red  China  becomes 
one  of  the  world's  nuclear  powers? 

I  realize  it  is  presumptuous  for  me,  lacking 
all  of  the  information  which  Ls  available  tc 
President  Johnson,  to  attempt  to  say  what 
his  decision  should  be,  but  I  also  think  It  is 
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i^piwnt  tiuit  the  United  State*  U  aot  pre- 
p«r«<  to  eoDttaiM  Indefinitely  the  type  of 
w  In  which  «e  hare  been  engaged,  refrain- 
ing Crom  the  effective  iiee  of  the  weepone  we 
have  to  Inflict  decisive  destruction,  partlcu- 
Uurly  when  the  peace  offenelve  In  which  we 
have  been  engaged  for  the  pact  month  ha« 
admtttadly  produced  no  rerulta. 

In  cloelng,  may  I  remind  thoee  who  have 
been  critical  of  President  Johnson,  that  he 
Inherited  thU  war  from  the  last  two  admln- 
Utratlona,  and  that  It  waa  General  Elaen- 
hower  who  made  the  decision  which  got  ua 
Into  thla  meaa  In  which  we  are  now  forced 
to  make  the  beet  of  a  bad  bargain. 


riflces  that  are  required.  We  are  sup- 
porting this  policy  now,  but  we  should  be 
aware  of  what  we  are  doing,  and  realize 
that  the  victory  we  seek  cannot  be  won 
with  mirrors.  We  should  not  be  sur- 
prised If  we  are  bogged  down  In  a  ground 
war;  for  some  reason  one  is  always 
"bogged  down"  in  a  ground  war. 

Let  us  be  like  the  farmer  who  knows 
there  Is  a  season  for  hawks  and  a  season 
for  doves  and  hopes  there  is  at  least  one 
owl  In  the  bam. 


PRESIDENTIAL  DECISION  ON  BOBdB- 
XNO  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HUNQATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tnumlmoufl  consent  to  address  the  Hoiise 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Bflsaouii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Spe^er,  the 
time  indeed  has  come,  I  believe,  as  some 
prior  speakers  have  suggested,  to  stand 
up  and  be  oomited. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  counted  In  support 
of  the  President,  as  one  who  has  little 
dUOoulty  In  supporting  him  in  virtually 
an  of  his  domestic  programs,  because  I 
bdieve  he  Is  a  great  humanitarian,  in 
bringing  to  the  American  public  many 
acts  which  have  needed  to  be  brought  to 
them  for  many  years. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  Ukewlse, 
I  feel  the  President  has  the  interest  of 
mankind  and  a  lasting  and  Just  world 
peaee  In  his  mind  and  on  his  conscience; 
and.  as  such,  the  responsibility  for  lead- 
ership Is  his  and  the  responsibility  for 
support  bec<Mne8  ours. 

I  believe  It  well  behooves  us  all  to  con- 
alder  the  consequences  of  our  acts. 

As  (ma  who  was  privileged  in  World 
War  n  to  serve  this  country  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  when  It  was  discovered  we  had 
half  enough  Infantrymen  and  twice  too 
many  Air  Force  personnel,  I  would  sug- 
gest to  you  that  the  people  going  to  North 
Vietnam  are  In  large  measure  in  the 
rround  forces— the  Ist  Cavalry,  the  102d 
Airborne,  the  25th  Infantry.    In  the  last 
war  I  suggest  to  you  that  the  casualties 
borne  by  this  country  were  of  such  char- 
acter that  the  ground  forces  comprised 
20  percent  of  our  total  forces  and  they 
suffered  some  80  percent  of  the  casualties. 
Further  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we 
remember  that  sacrifices  will  be  called 
for  and  this  war,  as  World  War  n  was  not 
won  with  mirrors  or  simply  with  bomb- 
ing, this  war  Is  going  to  require  man- 
power—personnel.    This  personnel  will 
be  coming  from  your  districts.    I  think 
we  should  support  the  President  because 
I  also  think  the  remark  of  Harry  Truman 
Is  very  appropriate  at  this  time.     Mr. 
Truman  once  said  there  were  many  men 
In  the  United  States  that  might  have 
made  better  Presidents,  but  he  was  the 
Presldait  and  the  responsibility  was  his. 
I  think  the  responsibility  now  becomes 
ours  to  support  President  Johnson  in  this 
time  and  support  him.  being  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  sacrifices  may  well  be  and 
probably  shall  be  called  for  and  will  oc- 
cur.   We  should  not  stand  up  here  at 
some  later  date  and  complain  of  the  sac- 


m  SUPPORT  OP  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
DECISION  TO  RENEW  BOMBmO 
OP  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Join  with  the  others  here  in  supporting 
the  decision  that  the  President  made  to- 
day to  resume  bombing  In  NOrth  Viet- 
nam. I  know  It  Is  a  terrible  decision  for 
him  to  have  to  make  but  I  think  he  had 
no  other  course.  He  has  tried  for  many 
days  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  confer- 
ence table.  The  other  side  refused  to 
talk. 

I  spent  some  time  In  Vietnam  this  fall. 
I  talked  to  a  good  many  troops  because 
I  went  up  Into  the  forests  and  the  Jungles 
where  they  were  fighting.    I  can  report  to 
you  that  the  morale  of  those  troops  out 
there,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain  it, 
Is  better  than  the  morale  of  some  of  the 
people  who  are  marching  here  and  burn- 
ing draft  cards  and  holding  sit-ins  and 
teach-ins  here.     The  only  complaint  I 
heard  out  there  among  these  troops  was, 
"What  is  wrong  with  some  of  these  people 
back  home?   Yes,  and  what  Is  wrong  with 
some    Congressmen    who    are    holding 
forums  for  these  people  to  air  their  views 
making  the  North   Vietnamese  believe 
that  we  do  want  to  quit?"    Some  people 
say.  "Well,  if  we  do  not  get  out  of  there 
Communist  China  is  going  to  come  in." 
I  talked  to  a  good  many  people  In  Hong 
Kong,  Bangkok  and  Vietnam  Itself  and 
almost  universally  they  say  that  if  we 
make  it  perfectly  clear  to  Pelplng  that  If 
they  do  come  in  that  same  afternoon 
their  atom-bomb-maklng  complex  will 
disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
then  they  will  not  come  In.    The  reason 
for  that  is  these  Chinese  I  talked  to  say— 
and  some  of  them  visit  Red  China  occa- 
sionally— that  the  Chinese  Communist 
leaders  believe  and  are  planning  on  a  50- 
year  program  to  get  enough  atom  bombs 
to  annihilate  the  rest  of  the  world.    They 
will  do  anything  to  keep  from  having 
their  atom  bomb  apparatus  Immobilized. 
They  said,  and  I  believe  it  is  true,  that  if 
we  make  It  perfectly  clear  to  E>elplng  that 
the  first  time  a  Chinese  soldier  Is  found 
engaged  In  combat  that  that  atom  bomb 
complex    will    disappear — and    we    can 
make  it  disappear  with  one  Polaris  mis- 
sile—then  they  will  think  a  long  time 
before  coming  In.    If  they  do  come  in  I 
think  we  ought  to  use  every  weapon  we 
have  to  stop  them  In  their  tracks  as  Mr. 
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Truman  had  the  courage  to  use  the  ulti- 
mate weapon  in  the  war  against  Japan 
and  thereby  save  1  million  American  cas- 
ualtles.  I  do  not  advocate  the  use  of  any 
terrible  weapon  lightly.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  any  nonoombatants,  women  and  chll- 
dren,  killed.  However,  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  said  last  week,  what  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a  bomb  dropped  from  an 
airplane  which  kills  civilians  and  a  bomb 
delivered  on  a  bicycle  or  in  a  Renault 
which  kills  as  high  as  50  or  60  women  and 
children  in  Saigon.  I  cannot  make  the 
distinction  and  I  cannot  get  as  upset  as 
some  of  the  people  do  who  seem  to  have 
a  double  standard. 

Their  attitude  Is  that  it  is  not  fair  to 
do  anything  to  North  Vietnam  but  it  Is 
perfectly  fair  for  North  Vietnam  to  do 
anything  they  want  to  do  to  the  clvlllana 
of  South  Vietnam. 

I  support  the  President  In  this  and  I 
hope  the  card  burners  and  the  marchers 
will  also  decide  to  close  ranks  and  sup- 
port the  United  States  of  America. 
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PERSONAL    ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 27, 1  was  imavoldably  absent  during 
roUcall  No.  3.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 


VIETNAM 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  in- 
dividual Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives I  wrote  to  the  President  last 
week  and  expressed  my  full  support  in 
the  event  he  foimd  it  necessary  to  resume 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

As  I  stated  in  that  letter,  it  is  the 
President,  and  he  alone  as  Commander 
in  Chief  who  has  the  responsibility  and 
the  right  to  make  this  momentous  de- 
cision. It  is  clear  that  the  decision  has 
been  made,  after  the  most  careful  anal- 
ysis of  all  the  relevant  facts  at  issue 
and  with  the  deepest  resolution  on  his 
part,  not  only  to  maintain  the  freedom 
and  the  integrity  of  South  Vietnam  but 
to  seek  every  honorable  means  of  restor- 
ing peace  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
President's  action  will  have  the  support 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  of  both  parties  here  in 
the  Congress  and  throughout  the 
country. 

PROBLEMS  OF  APPALACHIA 

Mr.  PBRKINS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 


at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
a  newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  of  App>alachia  have  been  of  con- 
cern to  this  Congress  for  some  time  and 
we  have  taken  a  number  of  legislative 
actions  to  assist  that  section  as  well  as 
other  depressed  areas.  Therefore,  I  be- 
lieve you  will  share  my  pleasure  in  know- 
ing about  one  of  the  very  fine  and  hope- 
ful things  that  Is  happening  in  my  State 
as  a  result  of  some  of  this  legislation. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  work  experi- 
ence and  training  program  which  was 
started  the  winter  of  1963-64  in  9  coun- 
ties of  Kentucky  and  Is  now  operating  in 
19  counties.  The  Federal  laws  which 
made  this  program  possible  are  the  1962 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1965.  The  program  Is  designed  to  help 
needy  families  become  self-suporting  and 
is  administered  by  the  Welfare  Admini- 
stration of  the  Department  of  HeaJth, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  cooperation 
with  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic Security.  This  program  has 
built-in  safeguards — including  merit-sys- 
tem appointed  personnel — to  assure  that 
Its  benefits  reach  those  who  need  them 
most  and  that  it  Is  operated  in  ways  that 
will  help  them  most. 

Today,  I  was  notified  by  the  Welfare 
Administration  that  a  grant  of  $13.4  mil- 
lion has  Just  been  approved  to  enable  the 
nine  counties,  where  the  program  started, 
to  carry  It  on  for  another  year.  The  10 
other  counties,  which  started  later,  are 
still  operating  on  their  original  grants. 

I  want  to  take  Just  a  few  minutes  of 
your  time  to  tell  you  why  the  approval 
of  this  grant  today  was  especially  good 
news  to  me,  why  I  believe  it  wUl  be 
equally  good  news  to  you,  and  why  I  know 
that  to  several  thousand  families  in  Ken- 
tucky, it  is  not  merely  good  news  but 
almost  literally  lifesavlng  news. 

The  people  I  am  talking  about  live 
where  I  live  in  the  most  remote  hill  sec- 
tions of  eastern  Kentucky.  Their  plight 
has  been  my  chief  concern  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress,  but  every 
legislative  proposal  designed  to  provide 
programs  of  educational,  empl03Tnent, 
economic  development  assistance  for  the 
most  part  have  been  sidetracked  and  by- 
passed until  the  very  recent  sessions  of 
the  Congress.  The  plight  of  people  living 
in  these  regions  has  been  the  focus  of 
nationwide  attention  thanks  to  the  excel- 
lent reportorial  services  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal 
who  went  into  these  sections  and  ex- 
posed the  many,  msmy  families  who  were 
living  on  the  razoredge  of  starvation. 

As  I  have  said,  I  have  been  anxiously 
concerned  about  the  plight  of  these  fami- 
lies who  could  look  forward  to  little  more 
than  more  hunger,  more  deprivation,  and 
more  hopeless  years  of  unemplojonent. 
Regular  grant-in-aid  programs  fash- 
ioned for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  seem  to 
bypass  and  do  little  for  this  area.  As  a 
consequence,  I  have  worked  actively  for 
national  attention  to  the  specific  prob- 
lems of  the  area  through  specific  pro- 


grams to  cope  with  educational  and  eco- 
nomic needs  of  this  isolated  region  of 
our  Nation.  A  region  I  might  add,  which 
is  vast  in  many  natural  resources  not 
yet  developed. 

Msuiy  of  the  mothers  and  fathers  in 
those  families  could  not  read  or  write 
and  their  children  were  growing  up  the 
same  way.  You  can  not  send  ragged, 
half-sick,  half-starved  children  off  to 
school  and  even  if  you  do,  they  are  In  no 
shape  to  learn.  Other  factors  contribute 
to  providing  barriers  to  education  not  the 
least  of  which  Is  the  deplorable  lack  of 
roads. 

For  over  6,000  of  the  most  desperate 
of  those  families,  the  winter  of  1966  is 
very  different  from  the  winter  of  1963 
because  of  the  work  experience  and 
training  prt^ram.  Unfortunately,  that 
change  has  often  been  described  by  a 
phrase  that  distorts  its  real  meaning — 
"happy  papples."  Yet  in  a  literal  sense, 
the  description  is  true.  These  men  are 
happy. 

They  are  happy  because  their  chil- 
dren— some  23,000  of  them — go  off  to 
school  every  morning  with  a  breakfast 
luider  their  belts  and  with  shoes  on 
their  feet  and  warm  coats  on  their 
backs.  Most  of  these  families  still  live 
far  below  the  poverty  line  of  $3,000  a 
year  but  now  they  at  least  have  the  bare 
essentials. 

They  are  happy  because  they  know 
that  if  anyone  in  the  family  is  sick,  he 
will  get  attention — and  many  of  them 
can  remember  when  loved  ones  suffered, 
perhaps  even  died,  for  lack  of  such 
attention. 

But  most  of  all,  these  fathers  are 
happy  because  they  can  look  to  a 
future,  not  just  for  their  children,  but 
for  themselves.  In  fact,  for  400  of  those 
families  the  future  has  already  begun 
because  the  men  have  regular  jobs  and 
are  beginning  to  get  ahead,  like  one  man 
who  started  as  stock  clerk  and  is  now 
assistant  manager  of  the  housewares 
section  of  a  department  store. 

For  another  400,  the  future  is  Just 
around  the  comer  because  they  are  al- 
ready working  in  firms  and  Industries, 
training  for  specific  Jobs  that  are  there 
waiting  for  them. 

An  additional  500  are  right  behind 
these  fortunate  800.  They  are  getting 
high  school  equivalency  certificates — 
the  passport  to  the  opportunity  to  equip 
themselves  for  the  highly  skilled  jobs 
our  economy  needs  to  fill. 

The  future  Is  a  little  more  distant  for 
most  of  the  rest  of  these  families  be- 
cause their  handicaps  are  greater.  For 
one  thing,  a  great  many  of  them  lack  a 
grade  school  education,  but  they  are 
gaining  it  fast  through  a  three-stage 
course  that  covers  first  through  third 
grades  in  one  basic  course,  fourth 
through  sixth  in  Einother,  and  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  in  the  third  stage. 
Each  man — and  sometimes  his  wife  too — 
begins  at  whatever  stage  he  can  handle. 

And  while  they  are  getting  book  learn- 
ing they  are  also  getting  Job  training  by 
performing  work  that  long  needed  doing. 
For  example,  they  are  clearing  out  creek 
beds  so  that  the  spring  fioods  will  no 
longer  menace  their  homes  and  erode  the 
soil.    They  are  building  bridges  and  ac- 


cess roads  so  that  families  are  less  iso- 
lated, they  are  fixing  up  schools  and 
other  public  buildings.  But  you  may  say, 
these  are  manual  Jobs — how  can  such 
work  prepare  men  for  the  more  complex 
tasks  which  our  modem  mechanized  so- 
ciety demands? 

There  are  several  answers  to  that  ques- 
tion, but  the  key  answer  Is  that  learning 
how  to  work  is  like  getting  an  education — 
it  has  to  be  done  in  steps.  Some  of  these 
men  have  grown  up  without  ever  having 
a  chance  to  hold  a  regular  Job;  others 
have  been  unemployed  for  years.  Idle- 
ness takes  its  toll.  For  example,  time  is 
less  important  when  a  man  is  not  busy, 
life  has  no  routine  or  pattern,  and  stand- 
ards grow  lax.  The  first  step  in  prepar- 
ing these  men  for  jobs — and  it  can  be 
learned  on  almost  any  type  of  Job — is 
how  to  be  a  good  workman;  getting  to  the 
job  promptly,  sticking  with  it  in  good  or 
bad  weather,  accomplishing  the  task 
efficiently  and  in  the  least  possible  time. 
Good  work  habits  and  a  basic  education 
are  the  prime  essentials;  these  must  be 
mastered  first,  whatever  one  may  do 
later. 

But,  for  many  of  these  men.  there  must 
be  an  in-between  stage  of  training  in 
higher  skills.  The  next  step  for  them 
may  be  the  manpower  training  and  de- 
velopment program  which  concentrates 
on  specific  vocational  skills.  In  Ken- 
tucky, these  programs  are  running  night 
and  day  but  there  still  are  not  enough 
classrooms  or  enough  teachers  to  take 
on  all  who  are  ready  for  this  higher 
training.    They  have  to  wait  their  turn. 

However,  beginning  next  month.  I  am 
happy  to  report  a  new  development  in 
the  work  experience  and  training  pro- 
gram which  will  offer  a  partial  solution 
to  this  problem  for  some  of  the  men  and 
at  the  same  time  Improve  the  basic  train- 
ing given  to  all  of  the  men.  This  new 
development  will  add  more  merit-system 
appointed  supervisors  to  visit  every  work 
crew  and  will  designate  the  most  efficient 
member  of  each  crew  as  a  crew  boss  who 
will  be  responsible  for  seeing  that  every 
man  in  the  crew  meets  high  performance 
standards.  The  new  supervisors  will 
themselves  go  through  an  intensive 
training  period  to  make  sure  that  they 
will  set  and  maintain  high  standards  for 
the  crews.  The  crew  bosses,  also,  will 
be  trained  so  well,  in  fact,  that  we  ex- 
pect many  of  these  men  will  mo\e  di- 
rectly into  foreman  jobs  in  Industry 
without  ever  having  to  go  into  the  man- 
power development  and  training 
program. 

At  present,  the  supervisors  make  im- 
promptu visits  to  every  work  crew  at  least 
three  times  a  week  to  check  on  attend- 
ance, speed  of  work  and  other  measures 
for  ascertaining  that  the  project  actually 
Is  giving  these  men  good  work  habits. 
Under  the  new  system,  the  supervisors 
will  be  expected  to  be  with  every  crew 
every  day.  Pride  in  workmanship  is  the 
goal  and  if  there  are  any  men  on  the 
projects  now  who  do  not  have  it,  they  are 
going  to  get  it  or  lose  their  chance  for 
the  future  that  otherwise  awaits  them. 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  briefly  about  a 
third  element  of  these  projects  that  may 
not  be  as  obvious  but  is  just  as  important 
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M  tMwie  education  and  basic  work  train- 
ing In  bringing  a  permanent  change  in 
the  lives  these  people.  This  third  ele- 
ment is  the  attention  that  is  being  given 
to  their  families  by  the  public  welfare 
workers.  These  workers  determine  what 
families  are  eligible  for  the  project  and 
see  that  they  get  needed  medical  care 
and  enough  money  for  their  necessities. 
But  that  is.  just  the  beginning.  They 
also  help  with  a  whole  gamut  of  family 
problems  and  plans  so  that  it  Is  not  just 
the  man  who  Is  working  toward  a  bright- 
er future,  but  the  whole  family  sup- 
porttng  and  reinforcing  him.  This  is 
terribly  important,  because  as  you  all 
know,  a  man's  family  can  help  him  climb 
or  hold  him  down.  In  fact,  it  was  this 
part  of  the  project  that  made  all  the 
differexice  to  one  young  father  I  happen 
to  know  about.  He  and  his  wife  and  two 
babies  lived  with  his  parents  and  he  was 
so  under  the  domination  of  his  father 
that  he  could  not  make  even  the  simplest 
decision  for  himself.  Today,  he  has  his 
first  paying  job,  as  a  truckdriver  earn- 
ing $340  a  month;  he  has  established  his 
own  home  and  while  he  is  still  on  good 
terms  with  his  parents,  he  nms  his  own 
show. 

Multiply  the  difference  the  program 
has  made  to  this  young  man  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  other  men  and  their  families 
who  are  Independent  or  on  their  way  to 
Indepcoidence  because  of  it  and  you  can 
understand  why  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky— the  teachers,  the  doctors,  the 
Imslnessmen,  just  about  everybody — 
think  this  is  one  of  the  best  things  that 
ever  happened  in  this  State.  That  is 
why  they  have  asked  for  and  are  getting 

grant  to  continue  the  project  in  the 
Brst  0  counties  where  it  all  started  and 
why  I  hope  I  am  going  to  have  your 
wholehearted  support  in  seeing  that  the 
10  other  counties  will  have  the  funds  to 
continue  when  their  next  grants  fall 
iue.  lUs  program  should  be  expanded 
M  Include  all  needy  people  in  eastern 
Kentucky.  I  am  most  hopeful  that 
funds  may  be  obtained  to  put  this  worthy 
program  into  operation  throughout  the 
vhole  of  east  Kentucky. 

When  the  people  of  Kentucky  talk 
kbout  the  "happy  pappies  program."  they 
mean  it  in  the  way  our  Foimdlng  Fathers 
meant  it  when  they  wrote  into  our  Con- 
itltutlon  the  right  of  every  American  to 
'life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 

ss."  Kentucklans  see  what  is  hap- 
pening day  after  day  as  a  result  of  this 
inrogram  and  they  like  what  they  see. 
ryplcal  of  the  many  local  reports  that 
instantly  reach  me  through  the  press 
>f  Kentucky  Is  this  one  from  the  Licking 
/alley  Courier  which  I  have  asked  to 
lave  inserted  In  the  Coworkssional  Rec- 
OBo  so  that  you  and  others  may  read  It: 
MUMAif'a  "fUrrr  Paptt"  Pumbum:   An>  to 

Roads.    Schools,    Stkxits — Wouubs    Oxt 

Scaoouxa  at  thx  Sams  Taa 
(By  Burl  Klnnw.  Jr.) 

Subject  of  both  pralM  And  crltlciam  and 
ilM  butt  or  many  jokes,  the  work  experience 
kad  traialng  program,  itarted  here  Ust  June 
lor  VMoiploysd  fathers,  Ijm  made  poeeible 
iM  eampIaOaa  of  many  wortbwhUe  public 
MVjeeta  that  otherwise  would  tuve  gone  un- 
kXM  or  would  have  bad  to  wait  due  to  lack 
tf  public  funds. 


These  projects  range  from  bridge  building 
and  road  and  culvert  repair  on  county  roads 
by  work  crews  assigned  to  the  county  gov- 
ernment, to  major  repair*  made  on  public 
■cbool  buildings  and  other  public  property 
by  crews  assigned  to  the  county  school  board 
and  to  the  city  government  in  West  Liberty. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-one  unemployed 
fathers  now  are  participating  In  the  pro- 
gram, which  Is  flnanced  by  the  Federal  Office 
of  economic  Opportunity  and  administered 
In  Kentucky  by  the  State  department  of 
public  assistance. 

Patterned  after  the  old  WPA  program 
which  provided  work  for  jobleee  people,  the 
work  experience  and  training  program  differs 
In  that  It  Is  designed  to  help  break  the  so- 
called  poverty  cycle  by  teaching  out-of-work 
fathers  new  skills — skills  that  will  enable 
them  to  get  and  hold  steady  Jobs. 

To  do  this  the  program  provides  partici- 
pants with  on-the-job  training  on  a  number 
of  public  and  private  projects.  And  to  en- 
hance their  chances  of  becoming  full-time 
members  of  the  labor  force,  participants  with 
low  educational  levels  are  required  to  attend 
classes  in  basic  education.  Others  are  of- 
fered classes  on  the  high  school  level,  and 
vocational  training  Is  planned  for  others. 

PaOJBCTB    IN    MORGAN    NUMB^    32 

Work  experience  and  training  program 
participants  In  this  county — many  of  whom 
are  classified  as  p>otential  welfare  cases — are 
employed  on  a  total  of  32  public  and  private 
projects. 

For  their  labor  and  time  spent  In  class, 
participants  are  paid  a  subsistence  wage  of 
$IM  an  hour. 

Work  on  public  projects — at  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  participants  are  employed — in- 
cludes road  repair,  beautlflcation  of  public 
property,  custodial  work  In  public  buildings, 
etc. 

Under  the  program,  governmental  units 
with  approved  projects  on  which  to  utilize 
work  experience  and  training  program  work- 
ers Are  allotted  the  required  number  of  men, 
smd  then  are  responsible  for  providing  the 
workers  with  Jobs,  tools,  and  supervision. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  foots 
the  payroll. 

Participants  working  on  private  employer 
projects  are  given  90  days  of  on-the-job  train- 
ing by  businesses  seeking  additional  trained 
employees.  During  the  90  days  of  training, 
the  trainee  is  paid  H.25  an  hour  by  the  Office 
of  Rconomic  Opportunity.  Under  this  part 
of  the  program,  the  employer  must  agree  to 
consider  hiring  the  trainee  at  the  end  of  the 
90-day  training  period. 

In  Morgan,  60  men  are  assigned  to  the 
county  government,  70  are  assigned  to  the 
board  of  education,  the  city  of  West  Liberty 
has  16  men  assigned,  and  the  State  highway 
department  has  12  assigned  for  work  on  pub- 
lic projects. 

Keeping  the  workers  busy  on  worthwhile 
projects  is  the  direct  responsibility  of  the 
heads  of  the  local  governmental  units,  the 
county  Judge,  the  mayor,  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  the  highway  department 
chief. 

Tbeee  officials  are  responsible  for  deter- 
mining work  projects,  naming  timekeepers, 
and  assigning  competent  foremen  to  instruct 
and  direct  the  workers  assigned  to  them. 

A  local  supervisor,  employed  by  the  public 
assistance  department,  keeps  a  close  check 
on  the  activities  of  workers  a.<^igned  to  the 
sponsoring  agencies  to  see  that  they  have 
adequate  supervision  and  are  performing 
their  jobs  satisfactorily.  The  county  super- 
vlAor  In  Mexican  is  Kenneth  Barker,  of  Can- 
nel  City. 

Unemployed  fathers  participating  on  pri- 
vate employer  projects  number  24  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  They  are  under  the  employers" 
supervision  and  are  learning  trades  such  as 
auto  body  repair,  meat  cutting,  carpentry, 
etc.  Barker  also  keeps  tab  on  the  progress 
being  made  by  these  workers. 


paooRAic  cxmcizxs 

Praiseworthy  In  Its  goals,  the  program 
nonetheless  is  the  subject  of  criticism — 
evidenced  In  part  by  the  term  "happy  pap- 
pies" which  has  been  tacked  onto  its  title. 

Many  applaud  the  program's  goals,  but  feel 
that  the  benefits  being  gained  from  the  pro- 
gram do  not  Justify  the  cost.  Some  feel  that 
participating  fathers — particularly  those  who 
work  on  public  projects — aren't  really  learn- 
ing enough  to  make  them  employable  once 
they  leave  the  program.  And,  too,  they  feel 
that  the  work  being  done  on  public  projects  is 
of  little  value  and  that  more  should  be  done. 

"They've  whitewashed  plenty  of  trees  and 
swept  out  plenty  of  classrooms,  but  what  else 
have  they  accomplished?"  one  person  asked. 

Many  farmers  also  feel  that  a  growing  lack 
of  day  labor  to  help  out  on  the  farm  is  partly 
the  result  of  the  available  supply  of  this  type 
of  labor  going  Into  the  work  experience  and 
training  program  where  the  pay  is  higher 
than  many  farmers  can  afford  to  equal. 

Barker  admits  the  program  hasn't  always 
worked  out  in  practice  the  way  it's  supposed 
to  on  paper.  Particularly  vexing  to  Barker  Is 
the  fact  that  though  most  have  done  satis- 
factorily, some  men  assigned  to  private  em- 
ployer tralneeship  projects  haven't  performed 
as  well  as  expected. 

"But  the  goal  of  the  program  is  to  make 
steady  wage  earners  of  these  people,"  he  says. 
"And  for  some  of  these  men,  learning  work 
skills  will  have  to  wait  until  basic  work  habits 
are  learned.  Many  of  these  men  could  not 
read  or  write  when  they  started  In  the  pro- 
gram. Many — for  various  reasons — had  never 
held  a  steady  Job  or  drawn  a  steady  wage. 

"These  people  must  first  learn  the  essen- 
tial basic  work  habits;  punctuality,  per- 
sistence, neatness,  the  necessity  of  following 
instructions,  and  to  read,  write,  and  count 
before  they  progress  to  the  learning  of  specific 
skills." 

To  help  participants  learn  these  skills,  the 
county  board  of  education,  with  grants  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  provides 
basic  education  classes  and  one  high  school 
class  for  work  exp>erlence  and  training  par- 
ticipants. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  the  unem- 
ployed fathers  are  enrolled  In  the  basic  edu- 
cation classes  taught  6  hours  a  week  at  five 
locations  In  the  county.  Seven  have  been 
studying  high  school  courses. 

Twenty-four  who  have  sufficient  schooling, 
work  only  and  do  not  attend  classes.  It  is 
hoped  that  some  of  these  can  be  enrolled  In 
a  vocational  training  class  currently  in  the 
planning  stage. 

FEELS    CKmClSM    UNJTTtfnfXElJ 

Scott  Fugate  of  Index,  regional  supervisor 
In  charge  of  work  experience  and  training  in 
Morgan  and  five  other  counties,  feels  that 
much  of  the  criticism  leveled  at  the  program 
is  unjustified.  "After  all,  men  who  are  ca- 
pable of  doing  skilled  work  unaided  have  no 
business  on  this  program,"  he  said. 

"To  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram, an  applicant  must  first  of  all  be  an 
unemployed  father  who  has  been  out  of  work 
for  at  least  90  days,  ineligible  to  draw  unem- 
ployment Insurance,  and  imable  to  get  a 
steady  Job."  The  typical  participant,  he 
pwlnted  out,  has  no  more  than  a  fourth  or 
fifth  grade  education,  usually  has  never  held 
a  steady  Job,  and  Is  the  father  of  four  to  five 
children. 

Fugate  pointed  out  that  the  typical  par- 
tlcli>ant  Is  started  out  on  one  of  the  public 
work  crews.  When  private  employer 
tralneeship  openings  present  themselves,  the 
worker  who  has  demonstrated  good  work 
habits,  and  gained  in  capability  Is  given 
the  nod. 

"After  a  worker  progresses  to  a  tralneeship 
position,  we  begin  to  feel  the  program  is  ac- 
complishing something.  At  the  end  of  his 
90  days  of  training.  It  is  hoped  that  he  will 
be  accomplished  enough  to  leave  the  pro- 
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gram  and  hold  down  a  full-time  Job,"  Fu- 
gate said. 

Workers  on  the  public  work  crews  have  no 
set  jjerlod  of  time  to  complete  their  training, 
but  Frigate  said  the  goal  of  the  program  la 
at  the  end  of  2  to  3  years  to  have  every  man 
currently  on  the  program  employed  at  regular 
Jobs. 

WORKERS  MtrST  ACCEPT  JOB  OFTEHS 

In  answer  to  one  charge  frequently  heard 
that  participants  won't  leave  the  program  to 
accept  employment  when  It  Is  offered,  Fugate 
had  this  to  say : 

"Applicants  are  required  to  register  at  the 
nearest  employment  service  office  and  are 
required  to  accept  any  bona  fide  job  offer 
provided  the  wage  offered  Is  equal  to  the  pre- 
vailing wage  scale  In  that  field,  and  also  pro- 
vided the  applicant  Is  physically  able  to  hold 
down  a  Job."  Fugate  emphasized  that  par- 
ticipants In  the  program  are  absolutely  re- 
quired to  accept  part-time  Job  offers  from 
farmers  to  help  harvest  tobacco. 

No  applicant,  however,  is  required  to  accept 
a  Job  offer  If  the  Job  includes  unusual  health 
hazards,  Fugate  explained. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  work  experience 
and  training  program  workers  are  not  per- 
mitted to  work  on  jobs  that  compete  with 
private  businesses.  "Work  experience  and 
training  program  workers  may  patch  a  hole 
In  the  pavement  but  they  can't  build  a 
street,"  he  explained.  "Only  In  cases  where 
governmental  units  can  prove  they  haven't 
enough  funds  to  hire  the  Job  done  can  work 
experience  and  training  program  workers 
tackle  a  major  construction  Job." 

CRITICS    AGREE    PROGRAM    GOOD    IN    ONE    RESPECT 

Both  Fugate  and  Barker  feel  that  one  of 
the  greatest  benefits  of  the  program  is  the 
good  Influence  It  has  on  the  families  of  par- 
ticipating fathers.  And  even  critics  of  the 
program  agree  on  this. 

To  remain  on  the  program,  participating 
fathers  are  absolutely  required  to  keep  their 
children  in  school — perhaps  the  first  big  step 
in  breaking  the  cycle  of  poverty  In  some 
families. 

Under  the  program  participants  must  at 
least  make  an  effort.  If  they  fall  to  show  up 
for  v.'ork  they  don't  get  paid.  And  repeated 
absences  can  get  a  man  dropped  from  the 
program. 

"This  provides  an  Incentive  to  maintain 
regular  work  habits,  thus  setting  a  good  ex- 
ample for  their  children  to  follow,"  Barker 
said. 

Commenting  on  a  frequently  heard  chp-rge 
that  the  work  crews  don't  do  enough  worth- 
while work,  both  Fugate  and  Barker  felt  that 
since  the  heads  of  governmental  units  em- 
ployiag  the  crews  are  responsible  for  finding 
work  for  the  men,  citizens  who  feel  worth- 
while projects  are  being  neglected  should 
call  them  to  the  attention  of  the  appro- 
priate local  governmental  head. 

These  officials  are  the  county  judge,  the 
mayor,  the  highway  chief  In  Morgan  and  the 
superintendent  of  schools. 

MANY   PROJECTS   COMPLETED 

Actually,  the  work  experience  and  training 
program  workers  have  accomplished  much 
more  than  whitewashing  trees  and  sweeping 
out  public  buildings.  Some  of  the  major 
Jobs  completed  by  participants  in  the  pro- 
gram thus  far  Include: 

Work  crews  assigned  to  the  county,  besides 
clearing  rights-of-ways  along  county  roads 
and  helping  with  maintenance  of  public 
buildings  have  built  and  repaired  bridges  at 
numerous  places  in  the  county,  including: 
building  new  bridges  to  replace  old  ones 
washed  out  by  fiocds  on  Hollar  Poplar  Creek 
Road  near  Wrlgley,  repaired  bridges  at 
Lower  Long  Branch,  helped  repair  bridge  on 
Nlckell  Fork  of  Grassy,  helped  the  highway 
department  crews  put  in  culverts  at  various 
locations,  including  the  Pine  Grove  Road 
and  the  Spaws  Creek  Road  near  West  Liberty 


and  on  the  Straight  Creek-Big  Mandy  Road 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Morgan  and  on  the 
Upper  Long  Branch  Road  between  Ezel  and 
Grassy  Creek.  Astor  Barker  of  Caney  Is 
timekeeper  and  foreman  of  the  50-man 
county  crew. 

Crews  working  for  the  board  of  education 
have  completed  major  projects  at  Ezel  School, 
Cannel  City  School,-  and  Crockett  School. 
At  Ezel  workers  have  fixed  and  painted  fioors, 
cleaned  up  grounds,  painted  Inside  and  out- 
side of  most  buildings,  refinlshed  old  worn 
out  desks,  and  In  one  major  construction  job 
converted  an  unused  furnace  room  Into  a 
badly  needed  classroom. 

At  Cannel  City,  crews  have  converted  a 
hallway  and  adjoining  classroom  Into  a 
lunchroom  and  moved  the  kitchen  from  a 
dark,  cubbyhole  to  a  large  room  adjoining 
the  dining  room.  Students  previously  had 
been  eating  at  tables  set  up  in  the  school 
auditorium.  At  Cannel  City,  workers  ilso 
have  remodeled  a  Project  Hope  center  for 
preschool  children,  adding  plumbing,  and 
restrooms  as  well  as  painting  and  remodeling 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  tots  enrolled  at 
the  center. 

At  Crockett,  a  crew  working  under  the 
direction  of  Principal  Forrest  Lacy,  has  re- 
roofed  the  building,  a  job  that  had  been  in 
desperate  need  of  attention  for  years.  In 
addition,  they  have  cleared  the  grounds, 
helped  correct  a  serious  drainage  problem, 
painted  Inside  and  outside  the  buildings, 
constructed  tables  for  the  lunchroom  among 
other  things. 

Other  crews  are  assigned  to  the  schools 
at  West  Liberty  and  help  with  custodial  work 
and  landscaping  and  other  jobs. 

Rex  Lacy  Is  general  supervisor  of  the  board 
of  education  crews  and  directs  most  major 
jobs.  Principals  of  the  vtu-ious  schools  act 
as  timekeepers,  and  direct  supervision  is  also 
provided  by  other  regular  school  personnel. 

City  crews,  under  the  direction  of  Ora  Jeff 
Williams,  foreman  and  timekeeper,  have 
cleaned  out  every  ditch  line  and  culvert  in 
West  Liberty,  repaired  streets,  and  helped 
in  the  sanitation  and  water  and  sewer  de- 
partments. One  major  task,  recently  com- 
pleted, and  one  that  certainly  needed  doing, 
was  cleaning  the  city  dump  and  surrounding 
area.  Workmen  have  cleared  the  drive  to  the 
dump  of  imslghtly  debris,  graveled  the  drive, 
gathered  and  burned  trash  In  one  spKDt,  and 
built  a  wide  unloading  area.  Formerly  trucks 
and  cars  did  not  have  enough  room  to  turn 
after  unloading  trash  at  the  dump. 

Most  of  the  jobs  would  have  gone  undone 
or  would  have  had  to  wait  had  It  not  been  for 
the  program. 

But  in  the  long  run,  only  time  will  tell 
how  successful  the  new  program  will  be  in 
teaching  participants  to  actually  become 
steady  wage  earners.  The  24  who  currently 
have  progressed  to  tralneeshlps  Is  not  a  large 
percentage  of  the  171  on  the  program. 

And  always  there  is  the  poasiblUty  that  a 
private  employer  will  be  tempted  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  program  to  obtain  free  labor 
for  some  menial  task  under  the  pretext  of 
teaching  the  worker  specific  work  skills. 

In  the  end  much  of  the  program's  future 
value  to  the  public  vrtll  depend  on  the  alert- 
ness of  officials  In  finding  worthwhile  Jobs 
for  the  men.  and  citizens  in  calling  attention 
to  jobs  that  need  doing. 


VIETNAM 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President's  announcement  to  resume 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  is  sjTn- 
bollc  of  this  Nation's  determination  to 
keep  its  commitment  in  southeast  Asia, 
President  Johnson  has  kept  all  doors  to 
negotiations  open  in  an  effort  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  settlement  to  the  prob- 
lems of  South  Vietnam.  Yet  the  Com- 
munist aggressors  have  both  rejected  and 
maligned  his  repeated  pleas  for  peace. 
In  the  face  of  their  unwillingness  to  dis- 
cuss on  any  level  the  complex  problems 
which  the  world  is  faced  with,  President 
Johnson  has  made  the  right  decision. 

During  the  lull  in  U.S.  bombing  the 
Communists  have  been  given  the  chance 
to  repair  damage  and  replenish  supplies 
wliich  had  been  destroyed  by  previous 
American  raids.  The  current  U.S.  ef- 
forts should  spare  no  military  target  of 
strategic  Importance.  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  render  ineffective  the  vital  North 
Vietnamese  supply  port  of  Haiphong. 

The  port  of  Haiphong  should  not  In- 
come a  sanctuary  as  the  Yalu  River  did  in 
North  Korea.  The  port  of  Haiphong  is 
currently  the  main  port  of  supply  for  the 
aggressive  forces  of  North  Vietnam  and 
so  long  £is  it  continues  to  be  the  conduit 
of  aggression,  It  should  receive  priority 
consideration  and  be  rendered  inopera- 
tive. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
prove of  this  decision  of  the  President  to 
resume  the  bombing,  but  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  given  an  assessment  of  actually 
what  it  is.  Despite  all  the  leaks  from 
the  White  House  during  the  past  few 
days  about  all  the  "To  be  or  not  to  be" 
soliloquizing  going  on  down  there,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  anything  that  we  should 
go  into  emotional  orbit  about.  The  pro- 
longed "Be  kind  to  Hanoi  week  "  which 
stretched  out  to  5  weeks  and  2  days  sim- 
ply did  not  accomplish  its  objective.  It 
was  a  failure  and  it  was  time  to  stop  it 
and  take  another  tack.  And,  now  that 
we  are  going  to  do  so  I  think  we  should 
also  take  realistic  stock  of  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  bombing  as  It  was  carried 
on  up  to  the  Christmas  holidays.  It  was 
.supposed  to,  first,  slow  down  the  infiltra- 
tion of  North  Vietnamese  military  units 
into  the  South  and.  second,  raise  the 
price  of  the  war  in  the  North  to  the  point 
where  they  would  determine  to  cease 
their  aggressions.  That  bombing  failed 
utterly  to  accomplish  either  of  those  two 
purposes.  So  the  score  so  far  is  two 
failures  in  a  row  and  again  I  say  It  is 
nothing  to  go  into  a  state  of  euphoria 
about  as  so  much  of  this  Presidential 
adulation  seems  to  Indicate. 

Instead  we  had  better  do  some  hard 
thinking  about  what  kind  of  bombing 
we  ought  to  be  doing  from  here  on  out 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  we  have  set 
Instead  of  falling  to  accomplish  them. 
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If  we  are  thlntlng  alx)ut  doing  some- 
tblng  which  win  dlAcourage  them  from 
doing  the  things  the  President,  Secre- 
tary McKamara,  and  Secretary  Rusk  say 
we  are  trying  to  discourage  them  from 
doing,  we  ahgold  realistically  admit  that 
the  use  of  TNT  bombs  on  targets  we 
have  thus  far  selected  has  failed  of  Its 
purpose.  A  repetition  of  that  kind  of 
action  should  not  prove  any  more  suc- 
cessful In  the  future  than  It  has  been  In 
the  past.  I  am  not  thinking  In  terms  of 
blowing  up  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  or 
using  atom  bombs,  but  I  am  thlriklng  In 
terms  of  using  some  Intelligent  analysis 
to  determine  what  kind  of  targets  are 
meaningful  to  those  people  and  using 
some  creative  Imagination  to  determine 
what  kind  of  ammunition  should  be  used 
against  those  targets  to  succeed  In 
achieving  our  purpose.  Both  the  targets 
and  the  ammunition  may  turn  out  to  be 
quite  luuonventlonal.  I  shall  say  more 
about  them  In  the  near  future.  The 
point  I  want  to  make  now  Is  that  If  civil- 
ians In  Washington  are  going  to  insist 
on  running  this  war  without  pairing  any 
attention  to  the  advice  of  the  military. 
then  they  should  start  to  make  sense 
about  the  way  we  fight  It  and  stop  mis- 
managing It  before  they  turn  It  into  a 
fiasco.  They  should  stop  fighting  the 
last  war.  which  this  one  Is  not.  They 
should  stop  thinking  about  the  war  as  a 
conventional  war  which  it  Is  not  and 
start  thinking  about  it  as  the  unconven- 
tional war  It  Is.  If  they  do  so  Intelli- 
gently and  Imaginatively,  that  will  bring 
us  victory  and  we  will  not  have  to  fight 
forever  to  get  it. 


THE  SPACE  PROGRAM— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  371) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read,  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  Illustrations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  Untied  States: 

The  record  of  American  accomplish- 
ments In  aeronautics  and  space  during 
1969  shows  It  to  have  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful year  In  our  history. 

M(ve  spacecraft  were  orbited  than  In 
any  previous  year.  Plve  manned  Gem- 
ini flights  were  siicoessfully  launched. 

Our  astronauts  spent  more  hours  in 
space  than  were  flown  t^  all  of  our 
manned  spacecraft  until  1965.  Ten  as- 
tronauts logged  a  total  of  1,297  hours,  42 
minutes  in  space. 

The  five  manned  flights  successfully 
achieved  included  a  walk  in  spfu;e.  and 
the  first  rendesvous  between  two  manned 
spacecrafts. 

A  scientific  spacecraft  completed  a 
336-mllllon-mile.  228-day  trip  to  Mars. 
Mariner  4  thereby  gave  mankind  its  first 
cloeeup  view  of  another  planet. 

The  Ranger  series,  begun  in  1961, 
reMhad  its  senlth  with  two  trips  to  the 
moon  that  yltided  13.000  eloseop  plc- 
Uirta  al  that  planet.  The  entire  Ranger 
series  preducad  17j900  photographs  of 
the   moon's   surface    which    are    being 


studied  now  by  experts  throughout  the 
world. 

Equally  Important  were  the  contribu- 
tions  of  our  space  program  t-o  life  here 
on  earth.  Launching  of  Early  Bird,  the 
first  commercial  communication  satellite 
brought  us  measurably  closer  to  the  goal 
of  Instantaneous  communication  between 
all  points  on  the  globe.  Research  and  de- 
velopment In  our  space  program  con- 
tinued to  speed  progress  in  medicine,  in 
weather  prediction,  in  electronics — and, 
Indeed,  in  virtually  every  aspect  of  Amer- 
ican science  and  technology 

As  our  space  program  continues,  the 
impact  of  Its  developments  on  everj'day 
life  becomes  daily  more  evident.  It  con- 
tinues to  stimulate  our  education,  im- 
prove our  material  well-being,  and 
broaden  the  horizons  of  knowledge.  It  is 
also  a  powerful  force  for  peace. 

The  space  program  of  the  United 
States  today  is  the  largest  eCfort  ever  un- 
dertaken by  any  nation  to  advance  the 
frontiers  of  human  knowledge.  What  we 
are  discovering  and  buildins  today  will 
help  solve  many  of  tlie  great  problems 
which  an  increasingly  complex  and 
heavily  populated  world  will  face  tomor- 
row. 

The  year  1965 — the  year  of  Gemini, 
Ranger,  and  Mariner — is  a  brilliant  pref- 
ace to  the  coming  years  of  Apollo,  sta- 
tions in  space,  and  voyages  to  the  planets. 
I  have  great  pride  and  pleasure  in  trans- 
mitting this  remarkable  record  to  the 
Congress  that,  throuvrh  its  enthusiastic 
support,  has  made  possible. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  WHrrE  House,  January  31. 1966. 


FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  NA- 
TIONAL SCIENCE  FOUNDATION- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  372) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  and  ordered  to 
be  printed,  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  said  in  my  state  of  the  Union  message 
this  year  that,  "We  must  change  to  mas- 
ter change." 

Failing  that,  this  Nation  will  surely 
become  a  casualty  to  the  relentless  tide 
of  history.  For  In  assessing  our  pros- 
pects, we  must  remember  that  mankind 
faces  not  one  but  many  possible  futures. 
Which  future  our  children's  children  en- 
Joy — or  endure — depends  In  large  meas- 
ure on  our  ability  to  adjust  to  the  needs 
of  the  times. 

But  change  comes  not  of  itself.  Nei- 
ther the  requirement  for  change  nor  the 
desire  for  change  will  see  us  through. 
In  a  complex  world — growing  more  com- 
plex every  year — only  knowledge  can 
keep  us  apace. 

We  must  Eichieve  a  better  understand- 
ing of  our  environment  and  our  place  In 
that  envlroimient. 

We  must  continue  to  unlock  the  secrets 
of  the  earth  below  us,  the  sea  around  us, 
and  the  heavens  above  us. 


And  we  must  Intensify  our  search 
Into  the  very  meaning  of  life  Itself. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every 
aspect  of  our  lives  will  be  affected  by 
the  success  of  this  effort.  The  miUtary 
and  economic  strength  of  our  Nation,  and 
the  health,  the  happiness,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  our  citizens  all  are  profoimdly 
influenced  by  the  limits — and  potentiali- 
ties— of  our  scientific  program. 

In  the  furtherance  of  this  program,  no 
organization,  agency  or  Institution  has 
had  a  more  profound  or  lasting  influence 
than  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
The  establishment  of  this  Foundation  by 
the  Congress,  15  years  ago,  was  one  of  the 
soundest  Investments  this  Nation  ever 
made. 

In  the  field  of  basic  research,  many  of 
the  major  scientific  breakthroughs  of 
our  time  would  have  been  impossible — or 
at  the  very  least,  much  longer  In  com- 
ing— had  it  not  been  for  National  Science 
Foundation  grants  In  the  basic  sciences. 

In  the  field  of  education.  It  Is  enough 
to  say  that  more  than  half  of  all  our  high 
school  teachers  have  now  received  vital 
refresher  training  through  the  Founda- 
tion's education  program. 

In  the  classrooms,  the  Foundation  has 
played  a  major  role  in  modernizing 
scientific  curricula  to  make  them  respon- 
sive to  our  age. 

And  In  a  more  recent  activity,  the 
Foundation  has  launched  a  program  to 
strengthen  the  science  departments  of 
many  of  our  smaller  universities 
throughout  the  Nation  by  providing  new 
laboratories,  modern  equipment,  and  fel- 
lowships to  promising  graduate  students. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  role 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  is  to 
aid,  not  to  arbitrate.  But  through  Its 
aid — skillfully  administered  and  intel- 
ligently applied— It  has  brought  Ameri- 
can science  to  a  new  level  of  excellence. 

This,  the  15th  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  reflects 
another  year  of  scientific  growth  and 
progress,  and  I  am  pleased  to  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress.  It 
mirrors  the  past  and  illuminates  the  fu- 
ture. 

It  is  the  story  of  change — to  master 
change. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  January  29, 1966. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  HON- 
ORABLE OREN  HARRIS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Honorable  Oren  Harris  ; 

CONCBXSS    or    THE    UNrTED    STATES, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  January  27. 1966. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormacx, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
WashiTigton.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Ma.  Speaker:  I  have  the  solemn 
duty  to  InXorm  you  that  I  have  this  day 
transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Orval  E.  Fau- 
bus,  Oovernor  of  Arkansas,  my  resignation 
as  a  Representative  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Fourth  District  of 
Arlumsas,  effective  at  the  close  of  business 
February  2,  1968. 

Althovigh  I  look  forward  to  assuming  a 
new  status  In  life  as  Federal  Judge  of  the 
Eastern  ajid  Western  Districts  of  Arkansas. 
It  is  with  deep  feeling  that  I  leave  the  House 
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of  Representatives.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
privilege  of  the  association  during  my  years 
In  this  great  Institution.  It  hss  been  a  rich 
and  rewarding  experience  for  Mrs.  Harris  and 
me.  which  we  shall  alvraya  cherish. 

May  the  providence  of  God  sustain  you  and 
every  Member  throughout  the  years  ahead. 
Humbly  and  gratefully,  I  remains  always 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oben  Harris, 
Member  of  Oongresa. 
Enclosure. 

Congress  of  the  UNmo)  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  27, 1966. 
Hon.  Orval  E.  Faubus, 
Governor.  State  of  Arkansas, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

My  Dear  Governor:  It  Is  with  mixed  feel- 
ings and  a  sense  of  pride  that  I  hereby  ten- 
der to  you  my  resignation  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  from  the  Fourth  District 
of  Arkansas,  effective  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness February  2,  1966.  This  Is  pursuant  to 
our  understanding  when  I  visited  with  you  In 
the  hospital  In  Little  Rock,  December  21, 
1965. 

As  you  are  aware,  I  will  become  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  Eastern  and  Western  Dis- 
tricts of  Arkansas  at  11  a.m.  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 3,  In  my  hometown.  El  Dorado,  Ark. 

I  am  humbly  grateful  for  the  special  hon- 
or and  privilege  of  having  served  our  State 
and  district  In  the  Congress  for  these  26  years 
and  1  month.  It  has  been  a  Joy  to  me  and 
my  family  to  have  had  the  association  dur- 
ing these  years,  which  we  shall  ever  cherish. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  courtesies  you 
have  always  extended  to  me.  as  well  as  the 
cooperation  In  our  efforts  to  serve  the  people 
of  our  State  of  Arkansas. 

With  genuine  respect  and  esteem,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oren  H.\rris, 
Member  of  Congress. 


RESUMPTION  OF  BOMBING 
IN  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Gallaway]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  President  on  his  decision  to 
resume  bombing  over  North  Vietnam 
feeling  that  under  the  circumstances, 
this  was  the  right  and  only  choice  to 
make.  This  Nation  sincerely  wants 
peace,  but  knows  full  well  that  appease- 
ment is  not  the  answer.  Only  through 
strength  and  firmness  in  the  face  of  ag- 
gression can  we  truly  achieve  the  peace 
we  seek,  and  therefore  I  am  convinced 
that  this  decision  is  a  necessary  and  posi- 
tive step  toward  winning  the  war.  More- 
over, this  action  is  needed  to  back  up  the 
efforts  of  our  fighting  men.  I  have  long 
said  that  in  committing  vast  numbers  of 
troops  to  fight  and  die  in  Vietnam,  we 
are  honor  and  duty  bound  to  back  them 
up  in  every  way  we  can.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  decision  Is  only  a  first  step  toward 
the  full  military  backing  needed  to  win 
this  war,  and  that  it  will  be  followed  by  a 
further  step— the  closing  of  Haiphong— 
that  is  so  vital  to  victory  In  Aala. 


NO  CUTRATE  BENEFITS  FOR  OUR 
VIETNAM  VETERANS 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  faces 
a  large  stack  of  bills  that  have  been  re- 
cently Introduced  relating  to  proposed 
benefits  for  what  Is  Improperly  described 
as  our  cold  war  veterans.  In  some  re- 
cent remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
I  urged  upon  the  chairman  ajid  members 
of  that  committee  that  the  time  had  come 
for  more  action  and  less  talk  both  by  the 
committee  and  the  Congress,  to  provide 
too  long  delayed  benefits  for  those  who 
are  now  serving  in  some  hot  spots  of  the 
cold  war. 

Our  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  has 
a  big  Job,  if  It  does  nothing  more  than 
compare  the  provisions  of  more  than  100 
such  bills  already  introduced  in  the  89th 
Congress.  Very  few  of  these  bills  are 
identical.  They  differ  as  to  effective 
dates,  eligibility,  termination  dates,  and 
the  extent  of  benefits  provided. 

The  several  bills  can  be  divided  Into 
two  general  classes.  First  is  a  group  of 
bills  that  follow  S.  9,  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tor Yarborouch,  which  has  already 
passed  the  Senate  and  which  would  pro- 
vide benefits  for  all  veterans  who  served 
between  January  31,  1955,  and  July  1, 
1967,  who  have  been  released  under  con- 
ditions other  than  dishonorable  and  who 
have  served  for  a  period  of  more  than 
180  days.  Under  this  kind  of  bill,  the 
benefits  for  education  and  training  would 
be  related  to  length  of  service.  As  a  rule 
of  thumb,  the  formula  for  entitlement  for 
education  and  training  would  be  1  fi  days 
of  schooling  for  each  day  served  since 
induction.  In  other  words,  2  years  of 
service  would  earn  the  maxlmimi  of  36 
months  as  a  period  of  education  or  train- 
ing to  which  an  eligible  veteran  would  be 
entitled.  Such  a  formula  would  seem  to 
be  fair  and  equitable  and  even  a  lesser 
formula  which  provides  1  day's  education 
for  1  day's  service  could  not  be  the  sub- 
ject of  strenuous  objection. 

Over  in  another  category  is  a  classifi- 
cation of  bills  which  generally  follow 
H.R.  1006  which  provides  only  limited 
benefits  to  persons  serving  in  combat 
zones  after  January  1,  1962.  In  other 
words,  benefits  are  limited  under  this 
class  of  bills  to  those  post-Korean  vet- 
erans who  have  served  90  days  of  active 
duty  in  a  combat  zone.  These  proposals 
are  called  the  "hot  spot"  bills.  The  so- 
called  administration  bills  heretofore  in- 
troduced by  request  are  described  as  low- 
cost  bills,  in  that  they  would  limit  the 
cost  to  approximately  $100  million  for 
the  first  year.  The  so-called  high-priced 
bills  would  require  expenditures  of  up  to 
$275  million  for  the  first  year.  These 
would  not  be  limited  to  education  and 
job  training,  but  would  Include  housing 
benefits,  hospital  benefits,  job  counsel- 
ing, placement  rights,  numerous  other 


readjustment  benefits.  Including  sendee- 
connected  compensation  at  wartime 
rates,  specially  equipped  automobiles  for 
those  who  have  lost  use  of  a  limb,  and 
specially  built  homes  designed  for  those 
confined  to  a  wheel  chair. 

As  we  observed  at  the  beginning  of 
these  remarks,  It  Is  the  content  or  sub- 
stance of  these  bills  that  Is  Important 
rather  than  any  particular  tlUe  that  may 
be  affixed  to  any  of  them.  Some  are 
called  Combat  Veterans  Equalization 
Benefits  Act.  Some  are  titled  Cold  War 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act.  Others 
are  called  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Read- 
justment Act.  But.  again,  the  name  or 
title  is  not  nearly  so  important  as  the 
provisions  contained  for  eligibility  and 
the  range  of  benefits  granted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  very  much 
argument  Is  needed  to  underscore  the 
necessity  that  some  sort  of  veterans 
benefit  bill  for  those  now  serving  should 
receive  early  approval.  It  should  be  a 
bill  which  will  contain  comprehensive 
veteran  benefits.  These  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  our  young  Americans  who 
are  subject  to  compulsory  draft  have 
been  required  to  Interrupt  their  civilian 
pursuits.  They  should  receive  benefits 
comparable  to  those  received  by  veterans 
of  World  War  n  and  the  Korean  confiict. 
Yet.  since  January  31,  1955.  which  was 
the  cutoff  date  for  eligibility  under  the 
Korean  GI  bill,  about  the  only  assistance 
the  Federal  Government  has  offered 
these  post-Korean  veterans  Is  unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

It  is  high  time  to  right  this  Inequitable 
situation.  Those  who  now  serve  In  our 
Armed  Forces  are  being  called  upon  to 
share  a  disproportionate  burden  of  citi- 
zenship. While  they  serve,  others  near 
their  age  go  on  preparing  for  occupa- 
tional and  professional  careers.  Enact- 
ment of  a  bill  providing  for  some  benefits 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  act  of 
justice  toward  those  who  are  sacrificing 
civilian  gain  for  military  duty. 

Opponents  object  to  the  cost.  Those 
who  ai^ue  for  a  slowdown  in  domestic 
spending  contend  that  no  new  programs 
should  be  begun,  yielding  high  priority  to 
funding  for  Vietnam.  Yet  the.se  same 
persons  forget  that  the  cost  of  an  edu- 
cation and  training  program  for  today's 
servicemen  should  properly  be  viewed  as 
just  one  of  the  necessary  costs  of  the 
current  war.  While  on  the  subject  of 
the  costs,  there  is  a  temptation  to  con- 
sider such  cost  as  an  outlay  that  may 
never  be  returned  rather  than  an  In- 
vestment that  will  yield  big  returns.  It 
Is  true  the  original  GI  bill  involved  an 
outlay  of  over  $15  billion,  yet  It  has  since 
been  proven  that  this  bill  actually  "cost" 
the  taxpayers  nothing.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  it  generated  over  $20 
billion  of  new  Income  and  that  those 
who  were  educated,  according  to  the 
Census  Bureau  estimates,  are  now  paying 
an  extra  $1  billion  a  year  in  Federal  in- 
come taxes  because  of  added  earnings 
directly  traceable  to  their  education 
made  possible  by  the  GI  bill. 

On  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  orig- 
inal GI  bill,  which  was  called  the  Serv- 
icemen's Readjustment  Act  of  1944. 
statistics  show  this  bill  helped  produce 
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460.000  engineers.  360,000  teachers,  197,- 
000  In  the  health  field,  and  150.000  scien- 
tists, as  well  as  699,000  in  business  ad- 
ministration and  2,500.000  skilled  crafts- 
men In  the  trades  and  Industrial  pursuits. 
If  the  figure  of  $1  billion  a  year  In 
new  or  additional  Income  taxes  paid  be- 
cause of  the  OI  bill  Is  correct,  then  on 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  bOl,  this 
would  mean  $20  billion  In  new  Income 
from  the  7.8  million  veterans  who  re- 
ceived benefits  of  some  kind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  intention  to  pre- 
pare for  immediate  introduction  a  bill 
which  contains  a  range  of  benefits  com- 
parable to  those  provided  for  World 
War  n  and  Blorean  veterans.  My  bill 
will  propose  more  liberal  eligibility  pro- 
visions than  the  combat  or  hot-spot  bills, 
with  an  effective  date  nearer  the  Korean 
cutoff  than  most  that  have  been  thus  far 
submitted. 

While  it  Is  understandable  that  greater 
benefits  should  be  provided  for  those 
serving  in  "hot  spots,"  It  is  very  disap- 
pointing that  a  program  should  be  lim- 
ited only  to  such  veterans  as  the  admin- 
istration measure  would  propose.  Re- 
member, these  young  men  had  no  con- 
trol or  choice  over  the  area  to  which  they 
were  assigned.  Remember  also  we  plan 
to  spend  several  billion  more  dollars  on 
our  race  to  the  moon.  We  have  already 
allocated  over  $1^  billion  for  the  anti- 
poverty  program.  It  has  been  an- 
nounced we  plan  to  continue  our  costly 
foreign  aid  program.  Then  why  is  it 
we  cannot  find  a  way  to  provide  gen- 
erous benefits  to  these  young  men  who 
are  sent  to  support  our  foreign  policy 
and  respect  for  our  flag. 

The  question  might  well  be  asked.  Is 
it  not  wiser  to  spend  national  fimds  to 
help  a  man  receive  an  education  than  it 
is  to  give  him  a  relief  check  later  as  an 
untrained  and  uneducated  person  who 
cannot  find  a  Job?  The  burden  of  mili- 
tary service  does  not  fall  on  all  alike. 
The  very  least  a  grateful  nation  can  do, 
in  my  judgment,  for  these  young  vet- 
erans who  have  lost  time  from  their  nor- 
mal lives  in  order  to  serve  their  country, 
is  to  provide  benefits  that  they  may  equip 
themselves  to  reenter  the  mainstream  of 
life  and  live  as  Americans  should — free. 
productive,  and  self-supporting. 

This  Congress  must  meet  its  respon- 
sibility to  our  returning  veterans  £is 
earlier  Congresses  have  done.  The  time 
has  come  for  less  talk  and  more  action. 
Now  is  the  time  to  get  on  with  the  job 
of  passing  a  good  OI  bill.  Above  all,  let 
us  pass  a  bill  that  is  not  a  cutrate  piece 
of  legislation,  watered  down  by  admin- 
istration proposals  to  omit  home  or  farm 
loan  provisions  and  omit  also  on-the-job 
or  on-the-farm  training  provisions. 
May  there  be  no  radical  departure  from 
the  time-honored  philosophy  expressed 
In  the  previous  OI  bills  which  provided 
generous  benefits  for  a  man's  willingness 
to  put  his  life  on  the  line  for  his  NaUon. 


FEDERAL  ACTION  NEEDED  TO 
CRACK  DOWN  ON  HIGHWAY 
DEATHS 

The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 


New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  serve  for  7  years  as  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  State  Joint  Legis- 
lative Conmilttee  on  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety,  and  I  am  heartened  to  see  that 
the  programs  we  Initiated  then,  such  as 
the  driver  education  program,  have 
served  as  models  for  many  other  States. 
But  there  is  a  clear  need  for  Federal 
action  In  this  area,  too,  and  if  we  want 
to  make  the  89th  Congress  a  truly  his- 
toric session,  we  must  enact  legislation 
to  eliminate  the  carnage  on  our  high- 
ways. 

There  Is  a  definite  need  for  a  Federal 
role  here,  for  If  ever  there  was  an  in- 
terstate instnmient  it  is  the  automobile. 
Clearly,  action  at  the  national  level  is 
needed  to  effectively  supplement  State 
efforts.  I  have  Introduced  legislation 
to  provide  a  comprehensive  Federal  pro- 
gram to  attack  the  mass  murder  on  our 
roads  which  claims  the  lives  of  1.000 
Americans  every  week.  And  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  solving  this  appall- 
ing and  ever  mounting  problem. 

My  bill.  H.R.  9629.  is  a  broad  measure 
designed  to  provide  the  States  with  the 
Federal  assistance  they  require.  The 
bill  establishes  a  traflBc  safety  center 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
assigns  it  the  responsibility  for  coordi- 
nating all  Federal  and  State  efforts 
toward  mitigating  traffic  accidents.  It 
provides  incentives  for  States  to  estab- 
lish and  improve  motor  vehicle  inspec- 
tion and  driver  education  programs; 
promotes  research  and  development  nec- 
essary for  the  production  of  safer  cars; 
and  lays  the  groundwork  for  standardiz- 
ing minimum  safety  requirements,  traffic 
control  devices,  accident  reporting,  and 
driver  licensing.  In  addition,  the  bill 
would  create  an  Advisory  Council  on 
Highway  Traffic  Safety,  consisting  of  ex- 
perts in  the  field,  to  assist  in  drafting  of 
national  standards. 

This  legislation  is  a  companion  bill  to 
S.  2231.  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sen- 
ator RiBicoPT— a  great  leader  in  the 
cause  of  traffic  safety— and  cosponsored 
by  Senators  Bartlbtt.  Long  of  Missouri. 
MoNDALi.  and  Tydings.  I  think  that  the 
need  for  Federal  action  in  this  area, 
which  we  have  recognized  and  advocated, 
has  been  clearly  corroborated  by  the  in- 
tensive investigation  of  the  American 
Trial  Lawyers'  Association.  I  can  highly 
commend  to  my  colleagues,  and  to  all 
who  are  concerned  with  this  problem,  the 
association's  excellent  study,  "Stop  Mur- 
der by  Motor,"  which  was  just  released 
this  month.  I  salute  the  association's 
president.  Mr.  Joseph  Kelner,  for  this 
outstanding  example  of  public  service, 
in  this  critical  area.  And  I  strongly 
urge  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  to 
schedule  early  hearings  on  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

One  simply  cannot  exaggerate  the 
havoc  and  the  human  misery  wrought 
by  traffic  accidents.  More  Americans 
have  been  killed  on  our  highways  in  the 
last  25  years— 1,510,000— than  have  died 
in  all  the  wars  from  the  Revolution  up 
to  Vietnam — 605.000.  In  1964  alone.  1.7 
million  Americans  were  injured  in  traffic 


accidents — ^precisely  the  same  nimiber  as 
the  total  hospital  beds  in  the  entire 
United  States.  Latest  statistics  show 
that  last  year's  deaths  on  U.S.  highways 
totaled  over  50,000.  These  ever-grow- 
ing figures  are  outrageous,  but  they  are 
starkly  resdistic  and  something  must  be 
done  about  it.  The  time  for  bold  and 
forward-looking  action  is  long  overdue, 
and  we  must  not  lose  any  time  in  making 
an  all-out  attack  on  the  highway  death 
toll. 

The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Center,  which  my  bill  seeks  to  establish, 
would  work  with  the  States  in  develop- 
ing adequate  standards  of  vehicle  safety, 
strict  licensing  and  inspection  require- 
ments, and  driver  education  programs 
for  secondary  schools.  In  1962-63,  only 
60  percent  of  our  pubUc  schools  offered 
driver  education  programs,  and  only  24 
States  provided  financial  support  to  these 
programs.  When  one  considers  that 
about  8.000  children  of  secondary  school 
age  reach  driving  age  daily,  I  think  it  be- 
comes clear  that  a  more  determined  ef- 
fort Is  required  to  afford  them  the  in- 
struction they  need  and  deserve. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Government 
must  take  the  lead  In  establishing  uni- 
form safety  standards  for  automobiles, 
as  it  has  for  airplanes  and  trains.  The 
recent  contribution  of  $10  million  by  the 
auto  industry,  to  the  Highway  Safety  Re- 
search Institute  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  evidences  its  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  more  work  needs  to  be  done 
in  the  promotion  of  motor  vehicle  safety. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  has  observed 
that  87  percent  of  all  accidents  occur  at 
speeds  of  35  miles  per  hour  and  below, 
and  that  countless  lives  could  be  saved 
each  year  if  cars  were  equipped  with 
such  modest  devices  as  collapsible  steer- 
ing columns,  shoulder  harnesses,  and 
doors  which  would  remain  closed  in  a 
crash.  Senator  Nelson  has  long  and 
actively  sponsored  legislation  to  promote 
the  production  of  safer  cars,  and  I  be- 
Ueve  that  his  bills,  too,  represent  the 
kind  of  responsible,  progressive  action 
which  is  needed  at  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  obviously  no 
panacean  solution  to  this  grievous  prob- 
lem, but  a  number  of  excellent  measures 
have  been  introduced  In  this  Congress, 
all  of  which  take  cognizance  of  the  need 
for  imaginatively  conceived  and  vigor- 
ously implemented  Federal  action.  The 
need  for  Federal  action  is  clear  beyond 
doubt;  the  nature  of  this  action  may  re- 
quire more  precise  delineation.  I  believe, 
however,  that  my  bill  and  those  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate,  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward defining  the  role  which  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  playing,  and  are 
specific  and  thoughtful  enough  to  war- 
rant the  Immediate  attention  of  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 
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VIETNAM— LET  US  CLOSE  THE 
CREDIBILITY  GAP 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin"  [Mr.  Laird]  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  leaks  from 
the  White  House — the  principal  source 
of  information  these  past  weeks  on  de- 


velopments in  Vietnsun — indicated  last 
week  that  the  administration  planned  to 
return  to  the  policy  of  bombing  selected 
targets  in  North  Vietntun.  The  public 
relations  campaign  for  this  reversal  of 
policy  got  underway  with  a  conference 
at  the  White  House  between  administra- 
tion policymakers  and  leaders  of  the  Con- 
gress followed  by  the  announcement 
from  anonymous  informed  sources  that 
most  congressional  leaders  "are  taking 
a  harder  position  than  when  they  went 
home  after  the  last  session." 

Some  reports  suggest  that  American 
troop  strength  in  Vietnam  will  be  more 
than  doubled  and  could  exceed  by  60  per- 
cent or  more  the  number  of  troops  sent 
by  this  Nation  to  Korea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  worry — as  do  our  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — about 
the  conduct  of  this  tragic  war  in  Viet- 
nam— alx)ut  the  unexplained  shifts  of 
policy,  the  starting  and  stopping  of 
bombing  in  the  North,  the  failure  to 
make  any  real  progress  after  the  com- 
mitment of  200,000  American  troops,  the 
uncertainty  about  our  objectives,  the 
failure  to  divulge  information  which 
those  who  sacrifice  in  this  war  have  a 
right  to  be  told,  and  the  gap  between 
what  they  are  told  and  reality. 

After  the  decision  was  made  to  escalate 
this  war  on  the  ground,  along  with  others 
of  both  major  parties,  I  have  made  pub- 
lic suggestions  such  as  a  Keimedy-type 
quarantine  of  North  Vietnam.  My  pur- 
pose, whenever  I  have  made  such  policy 
suggestions,  has  been  to  urge  a  course 
that  would  safeguard  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  South  Vietnam  with  a 
minimum  loss  of  American  lives.  No  one 
can  argue  agahist  a  policy  that  would 
value  the  lives  of  our  gallant  servicemen 
so  highly  that  not  one  soldier,  not  one 
sailor,  nor  one  airman  would  be  unneces- 
sarily sacrificed.  I  hope  and  pray  that 
the  administration  will  seek  to  minimize 
American  casualties  in  southeast  Asia. 

On  this  point  serious  doubts  have  been 
expressed  by  responsible  public  spokes- 
men. For  example,  former  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff.  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay,  on 
October  22,  1965,  Is  reported  to  have 
said  that  U.S.  actions  In  Vietnam  up  to 
that  time  "were  getting  people  killed  who 
should  not  be  killed."  More  recently,  re- 
liable newsmen  on  the  scene  in  South 
Vietnam  have  been  reporting  that  the 
cessation  of  air  attacks  on  the  North  has 
given  the  enemy  the  opportunity  to  in- 
crease and  strengthen  significantly  the 
forces  against  which  American  troops 
will  be  fighting. 

One  columnist,  Joseph  Alsop,  writing 
from  Saigon  in  a  column  published  on 
January  26,  1966.  in  the  Washington 
Post,  reports : 

The  paiise  for  the  peace  offensive  has  al- 
lowed all  the  worst  damage  to  be  repaired, 
new  defenses  to  be  moved  Into  place,  and 
huge  forward  stockages  to  be  built  up  for 
added  pressure  on  the  South.  Thus  most 
of  the  fruits  of  the  hard  effort  of  the  last 
8  months  have  now  been  thrown  away. 

Worse  still,  however,  has  been  what  may 
be  called  the  morale  loss  In  the  North.  It  is 
a  truism  that  Just  as  the  South  Vietnamese 
build  their  hopes  on  confidence  In  America's 
strength  of  wUl.  so  the  North  Vietnamese 
build  all  their  hc^ies  on  the  belief  that  Amer- 
ica lacks  the  strength  of  will  to  survive  the 


present  test.  Every  Vietnamese  expert  In 
the  service  of  the  U.S.  Government  agrees 
on  this  point. 

Every  sign  Indicates  that  the  peace  offen- 
sive has  strongly  bolstered  this  North  Vlet- 
nam.e6e  belief  that  they  can  count  on  vic- 
tory In  the  end.  because  the  United  SUtes 
Is  basically  weak  willed. 

*  •  »  •  • 
Their  main  response  to  the  peace  offensive 

has  been  to  push  into  South  Vietnam,  with 
much  aid  from  the  bombing  pause,  more 
and  more  of  North  Vietnamese  regular  troops. 
So  m&ny  are  now  present  In  the  South  that 
they  add  up  to  a  major  Invasion. 

•  •  •  •  • 
When  the  country  Is  at  war  with  200,000 

troops  In  the  field,  the  only  serious  consid- 
eration should  be  the  gains  and  losses  In 
the  war.  And  as  far  as  the  war  Is  con- 
cerned, the  balance  sheet  shows  no  gain  and 
much  loss. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  acknowl- 
edged the  serious  military  loss  for  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnam  result- 
ing from  the  removal  of  any  effective 
military  pressure  on  North  Vietnam.  He 
asserts,  however,  that  "these  military 
penalties  are  a  small  cost  to  pay  because 
the  United  States  is  achieving  the  goal  of 
showing  the  world  that  we  want  peace." 

He  does  not  tell  us  in  specific  tenns 
what  the  gains  and  benefits  have  been  so 
that  we  can  judge  whether  they  are  in 
fact  adequate  compensation  for  increased 
American  casualties.  They  have  not 
been  enough  to  lead  any  additional  na- 
tions— even  among  our  SEATO  allies — 
to  send  a  division  or  even  a  company  to 
fight  with  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese troops.  These  gains  have  not  cut 
off  the  flow^  of  goods  carried  on  ships  fly- 
ing the  flags  of  our  allies  to  North  Viet- 
nam. What  concretely  have  we  gained 
by  the  so-called  peace  offensive?  What 
foreign  nation  that  opposed  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  before  the  peace  offen- 
sive is  now  ready  to  endorse  it? 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  Americans  earnestly, 
ardently  want  peace.  There  are  no  war- 
hawks  here.  The  warhawks  are  in  Ha- 
noi, Peiping,  and  Moscow.  To  attain 
peace  without  abject  sui-render  of  South 
Vietnam  to  the  Communists,  our  enemies 
must  want  peace.  Any  reading  of  the 
latest  Mansfield  report  would  convince 
one  that  Hanoi  and  Peiping  do  not  want 
peace  now  except  under  terms  similar  to 
the  Laos  agreement. 

Although  the  Constitution  expressly 
confers  on  the  Congress  the  power  to  de- 
clare war  and  although  this  Nation  is  in 
fact  at  war — as  the  President  has  said — 
the  Congress  today  finds  Itself  unable  to 
provide  even  useful  advice  to  the  admin- 
istration because  it  does  not  know  enough 
of  the  facts  needed  to  form  valid  judg- 
ments. 

For  2  years,  the  press  has  been  predict- 
ing a  great  debate  in  Congress  on  Viet- 
nam. There  has  been  none.  Epithets 
such  as  "McNamara's  war."  "hawks." 
and  "doves"  have  been  heard  in  the  Con- 
gress, but  little  calm  and  reasoned  de- 
bate. The  debate,  such  as  it  is,  has  gone 
on  in  teach-ins  and  demonstrations, 
often  by  uninformed  people  substituting 
publicity  gimmicks  for  logic. 

It  is  time  for  this  long-deferred  debate 
to  get  underway  in  the  Congress.  Now, 
as  policy  is  again  changed,  is  the  appro- 
priate hour. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate  will  be  con- 
structive suid  informed  only  If  it  is  be- 
gim  with  a  full  report  from  the  President 
clearly  and  specifically  stating  the  Na- 
tion's current  objectives  in  Vietnam,  re- 
viewing the  conduct  of  the  war  so  far. 
and  presenting  the  facts  which  argue  for 
and  against  the  various  courses  of  policy 
now  open  to  the  Nation  In  Vietnam. 
Perhaps  the  debate  should  be  stimulated 
by  a  new  congressional  resolution  on 
Vietnam. 

The  need  for  a  report  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Nation  is  clear  to  anyone 
who  has  read  the  report  on  Vietnam  by 
a  group  of  U.S.  Senators  headed  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  of  that 
body.  This  group  made  its  tour  of  south- 
east Asia  and  conducted  its  study  at  the 
request  of  the  President.  Its  report  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  has  been  issued  under  the  title, 
"The  Vietnam  Confilct:  The  Substance 
and  the  Shadow." 

Senator  Mansfdeld.  who  has  made 
several  earlier  trips  to  Vietnam,  thought- 
fully Included  in  this  report  as  an  ap- 
pendix the  report  which  he  and  another 
group  of  Senators  made  after  completing 
a  similar  mission  3   years  ago. 

This  latest  Mansfield  report  has  re- 
ceived much  attention  in  the  press.  Its 
conclusions  have  been  characterized 
rightly  as  grim.  It  concludes  by  report- 
ing: 

The  situation,  as  It  now  appears,  offers 
only  the  very  slim  prospect  of  a  Just  set- 
tlement by  negotiations  or  the  alternative 
prospect  of  a  continuance  of  the  conflict  In 
the  direction  of  a  general  war  on  the  Asian 
mainland. 

It  offers  little  hope  of  a  satisfactory 
peace  by  negotiations  and  finds  "the 
only  visible  alternative"  to  be  "the  Indefi- 
nite expansion  and  intensification  of  the 
war  which  will  require  continuous  in- 
troduction of  additional  U.S.  forces." 

I  am  surprised  that  this  somber  assess- 
ment has  not  stirred  more  alarm  than 
it  has.  I  am  equally  surprised  that  the 
administration  has  expressed  no  opinion 
on  the  conclusions  of  this  report.  If  it 
is  an  accurate  assessment.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand the  failure  of  the  administra- 
tion to  alert  the  Nation  to  these  grave 
dangers  before  they  were  reported  by 
Senator  Mansfield's  delegation.  If  It 
is  an  Inaccurate  assessment,  it  is  incum- 
bent on  the  administration  to  correct  its 
errors. 

The  Mansfield  report,  if  sound  in  Its 
conclusions,  is  a  more  stinging  indict- 
ment of  the  administration  than  any 
which  I  have  encountered. 

A  comparison  of  this  latest  Mansfield 
report  with  its  predecessor  of  3  years  ago 
indicates  that  substantial  Communist 
gains  took  place  between  the  start  of  1963 
and  early  1965.  On  February  25.  1963, 
Senator  Mansfield  offered  this  appraisal 
of  the  outlook  in  South  Vietnam : 

Success  was  predicted  to  the  group  almost 
without  exception  by  responsible  Americans 
and  Vietnamese,  in  terms  of  a  year  or  two 
hence.  The  word  "success"  is  not  easy  to  de- 
fine In  a  situation  such  as  exists  In  South 
Vietnam.  It  would  mean,  at  the  least,  a 
reduction  of  the  gxierrlllas  to  the  point  where 
they  would  no  longer  be  a  serious  threat  to 
the  stability  of  the  Republic.  If  that  point 
Is    reached,    road    and    rail    communications 
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would  once  agkln  become  reaeoiutbly  a&fe. 
Loeml  nfflrlnH  would  no  longer  live  in  con- 
•tent  fear  of  ueueliutlon.  Rice  and  other 
major  ooramodHlM  would  again  more  In  vol- 
ume to  the  dUea.  Development  throaglu>ut 
tbe  natloo  would  be  feaaible.  In  tbort,  the 
situation  In  Soutb  Vietnam  would  become 
roiigbJy  almllar  to  that  which  eventually 
emerged  In  Malaya,  and  It  la  slgniflcant  that 
a  good  deal  of  the  preeent  planning  In  South 
Vietnam  la  baaed  upon  the  Malayan  experi- 
ence. 

While  such  a  situation  would  fall  far  short 
of  the  development  of  a  baatlon  In  South 
\netzMm,  aa  the  objective  haa  been  deecrlbed 
on  oocaalon.  It  would,  neverthelees,  be  ade- 
quate to  the  aurvlval  of  free  Vietnam.  It 
would  not  neoeeaarlly  permit  any  great  re- 
duction In  U.S.  aid  to  the  Vletnameee  Gov- 
ernment for  some  yean,  but  It  would,  at  leaat, 
allow  for  a  subetantlal  reduction  In  the  di- 
rect support  which  American  forces  are  now 
providing  to  Vletnameee  defense. 

Although  the  1963  report  expresses 
some  caution  about  the  "rapid  accom- 
pllahment"  of  these  gotda,  they  were 
clearly  In  sight. 

What  a  contrast  Is  the  1966  report.  It 
deecrlbes  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam 
early  in  1905  as  "near  desperate."  It 
goes  on  to  say: 

After  the  aasasslnatlon  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem. 
repeated  coups  had  weakened  the  cofiealve- 
neas  of  the  central  authority  and  acted  to 
stimulate  public  disaffection  and  Indfllerence 
to  the  war.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  a 
trmaj  acc*lantad  military  drive  by 
strengthened  Vletcong  forces.  Their  control 
expanded  over  large  areas  of  the  country,  par- 
ttctUarly  In  provinces  adjacent  to  the  western 
borders.  Communications  and  transp>orta- 
Uoa  between  population  centers  became  In- 
creasingly hazardous,  except  by  Vletcong 
s\ifferance.  In  short,  a  total  collapee  of  the 
Saigon  government's  authority  appeared  Im- 
mlnant  In  the  early  months  of  196S. 

At  present,  after  the  commitment  of 
aOO.OOO  American  troops,  the  Mansfield 
report  declares : 

The  overall  control  of  the  country  remains 
about  the  same  as  It  was  at  the  beginning 
of  !»««.  ^^ 

Mr.  a^)eaker,  I  have  called  this  Mans- 
field report  an  Indictment  of  the  admin- 
istration. For  example,  during  the  pe- 
riod when  the  (Vtimlstlc  hopes  of  South 
Vietnam  were  dashed  and  the  situation 
became  desperate,  there  was  no  frank 
statement  from  administration  leaders 
informing  the  public  of  the  disaster. 
The  administration  did  not  revise  its 
prediction  of  October  1963  that  Ameri- 
can troops  would  be  withdrawn  by  the 
end  of  1965.  The  dominant  theme  of 
Presidential  utterances  was  that  the 
United  States  would  not  widen  the  war, 
and  would  not  send  American  troops  to 
do  fighting  that  Asian  troops  should  do. 
The  Secretary  of  State  assured  the  public 
that  our  plans  "pointed  the  way  to  vic- 
tory" and  that  there  was  "steady  Im- 
provement" In  South  Vietnam. 

In  January  1966,  when  according  to 
the  Mansfield  group  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment was  near  "total  collmMe,"  the 
President  delivered  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  assuring  the  Congress  that 
things  had  Improved  so  much  on  the  in- 
tematiODSj  scene  that  "today  we  can 
turn  inereased  attention  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Amcrlean  life." 
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Vietnam  received  only  140  words  In 
the  1966  state  of  the  Union  message,  and 
none  of  them  had  the  tone  of  urgency. 

This  year  the  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, though  wordier  about  Vietnam, 
was  again  completely  devoid  of  any  In- 
formation about  the  progress  of  the  war. 

In  short,  the  administration  has  not 
been  candid  with  the  American  people. 
When  Ambassador  Goldberg  publicly 
acknowledges  that  a  'crisis  of  credibil- 
ity" hampers  the  administration,  it  is 
clear  that  something  is  seriously  wrong 
with  the  administration's  public  infor- 
mation program.  There  is  nothing 
wrong,  however,  that  candor  will  not 
correct. 

Let  me  suggest  some  of  the  questions 
to  which  the  administration  should  now 
give  frank  answers: 

First.  What  facts  support  Secretary 
McNamara's  recent  statement,  "We  have 
stopped  losing  the  war"?  When  were 
we  losing  it  and  when  did  the  change 
take  place? 

Second.  How  much,  and  in  what  ways, 
did  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  be- 
tween February  and  E>ecember  of  1965 
impede  the  military  and  economic  ac- 
tivity of  the  enemy  ? 

Third.  What  Is  the  balance  sheet  In 
concrete  terms  of  the  peace  offensive 
tmd  the  bombing  pause?  What  advan- 
tages and  what  losses  have  resulted  or 
will  result  for  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam? 

Fourth.  To  what  degree  are  the  mili- 
tary and  economic  efforts  of  North  Viet- 
nam sustained  by  goods  brought  in  by 
see?  What  flags  do  the  ships  involved 
fly? 

Fifth.  Would  the  administration  agree 
to  an  end  to  hostilities  on  the  basis  of 
an  agreement  like  that  which  was 
reached  on  Laos  in  1962,  giving  Com- 
munists a  place  in  a  coalition  govern- 
ment and  a  veto  in  the  commission  es- 
tablished to  supervise  the  execution  of 
thesigreement? 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  some  of  the 
questions  that  cry  to  be  answered  pub- 
licly and  authoritatively.  With  this  in- 
formation the  Congress  and  the  public 
could  better  judge  the  effectiveness  and 
wisdom  of  past  administration  policy  and 
aid  the  administration  in  moving  wisely 
In  the  future. 

Unless  there  Is  a  full  report  to  the  Na- 
tion on  Vietnam,  the  administration  will 
And  it  increasingly  difficult  to  hold  the 
support  and  the  confidence  of  the  public. 


VIETNAM  PROBLEM 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wour]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a 
sad  day  indeed. 

The  acknowledgment  that  all  our  ef- 
forts toward  peace  have  been  of  no  avail, 
and  that  a  resumption  of  the  bombing  of 


North  Vietnam  has  been  ordered,  Is  a 
serious  blow  to  thoee  of  us  who  have 
urged  an  exhaustive  exploration  of  every 
possible  chance  for  negotiations. 

However,  at  long  last,  we  have  overtly 
moved  toward  the  United  Nations.  This 
has  been  the  recommendation  of  many  of 
us  in  Congress.  As  recently  as  2  weeks 
ago  many  of  my  colleagues  and  I  sent  a 
letter  to  the  President  urging  him  to  put 
this  problem  before  the  UJ^.  Now  that 
move  has  been  made.  Let  us  pray  that 
this  international  body  will  bring  under- 
standing from  the  chaos  and  that  we  will 
see  an  end  to  the  killing  and  wanton  de- 
struction wrought  by  this  dreadful  war. 
Let  us  hope,  as  well,  that  all  other  im- 
pediments to  peace  are  swept  aside  and 
that  all  parties  to  the  war — Peiping, 
Hanoi,  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
and  South  Vietnam— are  brought  to  the 
peace  table  so  that  a  lasting  peace  will 
ensue.  For  this  Is  what  we  seek — a  peace 
that  will  be  secured  by  a  mutual  under- 
standing that  brute  force  and  aggression 
does  not  solve  problems,  but  creates 
them. 

Never  before  in  times  of  adversity  has 
there  been  as  much  divergence  of  opinion 
within  our  citizenry.    We  must  Insure 

that  which  we  fought  for  in  Vietnam 

true  freedom — by  enlisting  the  support  of 
all  Americans  in  common  purpose.  I 
speak  for  my  constituency  who  truly  seek 
peace  and  are  concerned  lest  even  the 
slightest  avenue  be  overlooked. 

As  an  individual  Member  of  Congress,  I 
have  made  three  separate  trips  to  Viet- 
nam at  my  own  expense  to  gather  as  fully 
as  possible  the  facts  necessary  to  sustain 
Informed  judgment  and  appraisal.  I 
have  attended  weekly  briefings  by  State 
and  Defense  Department  officials  and 
joined  with  his  Holiness  Pope  Paul  in 
calling  for  a  Christmas  truce.  I  have 
been  in  constant  touch  with  the  Presi- 
dent, urging  that  all  efforts  be  extended 
in  exploring  every  possible  avenue  to 
peace.  I  have  in  progress  a  survey  of  the 
opinion  of  the  residents  of  my  district  to 
guide  me  in  representing  them  before  the 
Congress.  I  have  held  four  town  meet- 
ings so  that  the  people  in  my  district  can 
directly  communicate  their  views  to  me. 
There  is  no  door  closed  between  my  con- 
stituency and  my  oflQce  for  residents  to 
articulate  their  views  in  guiding  me. 
This  is  the  way  It  must  be  in  a  democ- 
racy— and  this  same  procedure  must  be 
followed  between  our  various  branches  of 
Government  to  honestly  Interpret  the 
views  of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

I  have  made  numerous  appeals  in  Con- 
gress and  have  Joined  my  colleagues  to 
bring  reason  to  bear  before  precipitous 
action,  just  as  today  I  am  again  calling 
for  a  concurrence  and  full  debate  by  the 
House  before  further  escalations  are 
made  and  that  the  1964  resolution  passed 
by  Congress  is  not  a  continuing  mandate 
but  one  that  requires  constant  review 
with  changing  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions. For  many.  Including  myself,  are 
not  aware  of  the  full  facts  Involved  in  ar- 
riving at  decisions  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  our  people. 

I  am  gratified  to  learn  from  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  that  determined  efforts 
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will  continue  to  explore  all  posslUe  roads 
to  peace. 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Daddario]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  15  months,  through  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science,  Research,  and  De- 
velopment, the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  has  conducted  a  review  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  That  ac- 
tivity has  resulted  in  a  report  entitled 
"The  National  Science  Foundation:  Its 
Present  and  Future,"  which  is  now  sub- 
mitted to  this  body  as  a  House  report. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  report  Is  sim- 
ple. It  is  based  on  the  premise  that  a 
large  portion  of  our  Nation's  welfare  In 
the  future  rests  with  science  and  tech- 
nology— and  that  a  more  active  and 
stronger  Foundation  will  be  necessary  if 
we  are  to  secure  that  welfare. 

The  report  itself  is  relatively  complex 
and  sophisticated,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  is  dealing  with  complex  and 
sophisticated  matters.  Hence,  it  at- 
tempts to  describe  some  of  the  back- 
ground of  government-science  relation- 
ships and  to  highlight  the  current  extent 
and  nature  of  these  relationships  as  a 
basis  for  its  rationale.  Indeed,  our  sub- 
committee spent  months  In  studying 
these  facets  before  it  ever  began  hear- 
ings, and  the  hearings  in  turn  were  car- 
ried on  over  a  period  of  7  weeks. 

This  is  the  first  general  legislative  re- 
view of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
since  it  was  founded  more  than  15  years 
ago.  It  is  natural  that  within  that  pe- 
riod, during  a  time  when  there  has  been 
more  concentrated  scientific  growth  than 
in  any  other  period  of  our  history, 
changes  have  occurred  which  demand 
our  attention  and  compel  us  to  close 
examination  and  recommendations  in 
keeping  with  the  shifting  scene. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  im- 
portance of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation In  a  world  which  looks  to  us  for 
leadership.  The  Vice  President,  the 
Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  placed 
this  in  a  most  succinct  perspective  the 
other  day  when  he  addressed  the  com- 
mittee's Panel  on  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy. He  pointed  out  that  the  exporta- 
tion of  knowledge  and  know-how  was  as 
Important  as  the  exportation  of  capital 
in  relieving  the  critical  needs  of  the 
the  world.  This  is  a  proposition  with 
which  few  will  argue. 

We  believe  that  this  report  contains 
important  suggestions  for  strengthening 
the  National  Science  Foundation  so  that 
it  may  fulfill  its  imique  role  in  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  knowledge. 
We  face  a  challenge  in  too  many  fields  to 
enumerate  where  only  knowledge  can 
provide  solutions. 

I  commend  this  report  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  study. 


INDEPENDENT  BANKERS  OPPOSE 
GRAB  BY  CHASE  MANHATTAN 
BANK  TO  FURTHER  CENTRALIZE 
BANKING  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 
AND  FURTHER  WEAKEN  THE 
DUAL    BANKING    SYSTEM 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  with 
a  half  dozen  or  more  giant  banks  in  New 
York  with  assets  exceeding  $1  billion,  as 
well  as  a  long  history  of  holding  company 
operations,  it  is  not  inaccurate  to  say  that 
banking  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  tend- 
ing more  and  more  toward  superconcen- 
tratlon  and  eventual  monopoly. 

By  at  least  two  separate  rulings  from 
his  Office,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
Ssucon  has  given  permission  for  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  N.A.,  a  $11  billion 
financial  behemoth,  to  acquire  the  stock 
of  the  Liberty  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
of  Buffalo,  itself  with  assets  of  over  one- 
third  of  a  billion  dollars. 

The  Independent  Bankers  Association 
of  America  is  opposing  this  shocking  and 
disturbing  move  by  Chase  In  the  hopes 
that  Independent  banking  and  free  com- 
petition may  not  be  further  eroded  in 
New  York  State. 

Following  is  the  association's  brief  In 
opposition  to  Chase  Manhattan's  appli- 
cation under  the  New  York  holding  com- 
pany law: 

New  York  State  Banking  Department — 
Application  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
N.A..  Pursuant  to  Section  142(1)  (b)  or 
THE  Banking  Law  or  the  State  of  New 
York  for  Prior  Approval,  To  Acquirx  at 
Least  80  Percent  or  the  Capitai,  Stock  of 
Liberty  National  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Buffalo— Brief  in  Opposition  to 
Application  by  Independent  Bankers 
Association  of  America 

To  the  Banking  Board  of  the  State  of  New 
York: 

The  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
.America  appreciates  this  opportunity  ex- 
tended by  your  chairman,  Mr.  Prank  Wllle,  to 
present  Its  views  In  this  brief  in  opp>ositlon  to 
this  application.  The  association  has  a  mem- 
bership of  more  than  6,300  banks,  including 
107  in  New  York  State. 

In  Its  35  years  of  existence,  the  IBAA  has 
stood  for  the  preservation  of  competition  In 
banking  and  against  the  devises  which  lead 
to  concentration  in  banking. 

Our  association  and  the  Independent  Bank- 
ers Association  of  the  12th  Federal  Reserve 
District  were  active  In  securing  enactment 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956. 

The  IBAA  opposes  the  acquisition  pro- 
posed in  this  application  because  if  approved 
it  could  become  a  pattern  for  expansion  of 
the  power  of  large  banlcs  not  only  in  New 
York  State  but  throughout  the  country. 

basic  oonsidsrations 
Section  142(1)  (f)  states  among  other  fac- 
tors, that  "the  banking  board  shall  take  Into 
consideration  •  •  •  primarily,  the  public  in- 
terest and  the  needs  and  convenience  there- 
of." This  factor  would  appear  to  exhort  the 
bo«utl  to  view  this  proposal  in  the  light  of 
Ita    Impact    upon   banking    customers,    not 


merely  the  Interest  of  the  banks  Involved; 
in  the  light  of  the  Impact  upon  the  economy 
of  a  repetition  of  such  proposals,  not  merely 
the  effect  these  may  have  on  the  banking 
structure  of  the  future. 

The  proposal  lii  this  application  concerns 
two  national  banks  a:id  involves  a  device 
beyond  the  contemplation  of  auy  v.f  the 
Federal  regulatory  laws.  It  falls  outside  the 
ambit  of  the  Federal  laws  regulating 
branches,  mergers,  and  holding  companies. 
If  this  device  flndf  approval  in  New  York, 
it  will  encourage  furtlier  such  acquisitions, 
not  only  In  New  York  but  elsewhere,  partic- 
ularly in  those  States  not  having  holding 
company  legislation.  There  would  be  noth- 
ing to  stop  a  national  bank  from  acquiring 
a  National  or  a  State  bank  across  the  State 
line  Ln  an  adjoinliig  State  or  in  a  distant 
State. 

The  ease  of  accomplishing  the  acquisition 
makes  this  device  the  more  dangerous. 
There  is  no  need  to  raise  fresh  capital,  for 
the  acquiring  bank's  own  funds  may  be  used. 
Better  than  this,  a  tax-free  stock  exchange 
can  be  arranged,  with  no  cash  whatever  In- 
volved. Since  no  new  holding  company  is 
formed,  no  public  offering  of  stock  or  secu- 
rities clearance  is  necessary.  All  that  is  re- 
quired is  a  large  bank  having  marketable 
stock  offering  an  almost  irresistible  tax-free 
stock  exchange  to  the  stockholders  of  the 
bank  to  be  absorbed. 

Such  a  free-wheeling  device  would  have  a 
serious  Impact  upon  the  dual  banking  sys- 
tem. While  large  national  banks  would  be 
taking  control  of  smaller  State  and  National 
banks.  State  banks  under  State  laws  In  most 
cases  could  not  do  likewise.  The  result  would 
be  that  large  national  banks  would  be- 
come larger  while  State  banks  would  have  no 
corresponding  means  of  expanding. 

This  new  tool  for  expansion  would  be  use- 
ful only  to  the  large  national  banks  having 
readily  marketable  capltal  stock.  It  would 
not  only  help  the  big  to  get  bigger,  but 
would  add  more  momentum  to  the  rapid 
trend   toward   banking   concentration. 

We  Intend  In  this  brief  to  develop  these 
basic  considerations.  In  doing  so,  our  main 
emphasis  will  be  upon  primarily,  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  rather  than  upon  each  and  every 
factor  listed  or  referred  to  In  section  142. 

the   proposed   acquisition   rxcxeds  thi 

ACgUmiNO     BANK'S     POWERS 

The  power  of  Chase  to  acquire  the  stock 
of  Liberty  must  be  derived  under  Federal 
law,  both  being  national  banks.  The  bank- 
ing board  of  New  York  has  the  right  to  ques- 
tion and  determine  the  power  of  Chase  In 
this  instance  because  Chase  proposes  to  be- 
come a  holding  company  by  this  application, 
and  as  such  submits  itself  fully  to  the  legal 
scrutiny  of  the  banking  board  by  virtue  of 
section  141  defimng  "banking  Institution"  as 
Including  a  national  bank  and  "bank  hold- 
ing company"  as  Including  a  banking  insti- 
tution which  may  be  a  national  bank. 

The  banking  board  haa  the  discretion  to 
approve  or  disapprove  the  application. 

Furthermore,  the  Federal  law  speciflcally 
reserves  to  the  States  the  right  to  regulate 
bank  holding  companies  (12  U.S.C.  sec. 
1846;  Bank  Holding  Company  Act,  sec.  7). 
Both  State  and  National  banks  are  Includod 
within  the  definition  of  national  banks  In 
the  Federal  law  (12  VS.C.  1841;  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act,  sec.  2) . 

Chase  is  specifically  prohibited  from  ac- 
quiring the  stock  of  Liberty  tinder  12  United 
States  Code,  section  24,  the  pertinent  part 
of  which  reads: 

"Except  as  hereinafter  provided  or  other- 
wise permitted  by  law,  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  authorize  the  purchase  by  the 
association  for  Its  own  account  of  any  shares 
of  stock  of  any  corporation." 

The  only  stock  acquisitions  speclflcaUy 
permitted    under   the   Federal    law   are    the 
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ttitnUj   ctuut«r«l    corporatloiu    lUted    In 
Mctlon  24. 

W«  tharefore  Inquire  Into  the  phraM  "or 
otbrnnrlM  permitted  by  l*w."  In  public 
•tatementa,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
baa  ln<Ucat«d  that  thla  acqulaltlon  u  within 
the  "implied  powers"  at  a  national  bank. 
The  court*  In  many  caaet  have  repeated  that: 

A  national  bank  can  rightfully  ezercUe  only 
■uch  powers  aa  are  expressly  granted  by  Fed- 
eral statutes,  or  such  Incidental  powers  as 
are  neceasary  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
banking,  for  which  It  was  established  (10 
Am.  Jur.  ad  "Banks",  sec.  371,  citing  sev- 
eral UJS.  Supreme  Court  decisions) . 

A  review  of  these  court  decisions  will  show 
that  the  courts  Interpret  Incidental  powers 
more  strictly  against  banks  than  other  cor- 
porations. For  example  In  connection  with 
branches  the  courts  have  consistently  held: 

"It  la  well  recognized  that  In  the  absence 
of  express  statutory  authorization  a  bank 
has  no  right  to  establish  branch  banks. 
{FAM  Savings  Bank  v.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 1960.  103  N.W.  3d  827.  829.  citing  9 
CJB.  "Banks  and  Banking"  sec.  56:  7  Am. 
Jur.  "Banks"  section  33;  and  Annotations.  60 
AX.R.    1940   and    18fl  Ai,Jl.  471). 

The  P*M  can  further  states: 

"It  appears  fr^m  the  decisions  and  admin- 
istrative Interpretations  that  the  policy  of 
the  law  la  that  banks  are  not  allowed  to  exer- 
cise functions  not  strictly  authorised  by  law 
(Bruner  v.  CttUenf  Bank.  134  Ky.  283  120 
8.W.848). 

The  Uw  of  Incidental  powers  Is  to  the 
effect  th«t  alnce  a  statute  cannot  enumerate 
the  powers  of  a  corporation  or  a  bank  down 
to  the  purchaee  of  postage  and  pencils,  the 
common  Uw  will  Imply  these  Inherent  powers 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  buslneas  for  which  it  was  formed.  It  Is 
torturing  the  doctrine  of  Incidental  powers 
to  embrace  within  It  the  power  of  a  bank  to 
buy  another  bank  not  absolutely  neceasary 
to  the  corporate  functioning  of  the  acquiring 
bank. 

In  th«  words  of  section  34,  the  attempted 
acquisition  by  Chase  of  the  stock  of  Liberty 
la  not  provided  within  the  section  nor  is 
it  otherwise  permitted  by  law,  and  It  is 
absurd  to  contend  that  the  control  of  a  bank 
several  hundred  mUes  distant  Is  neceasary 
to  carry  on  the  buslneas  of  banking  by  Chase 
In  New  York  City. 

Forthsrmare  the  Federal  law  speclflcally 
prohibits  Chase  from  carrying  on  the  banking 
buBlnsss  in  Buffalo.  The  Federal  law,  13 
VAX3.  81,  provides: 

'"nis  gsnsrsl  bualnees  of  each  nauonal 
banklnff  associsAtoa  shall  be  transacted  In 
the  pUoe  specified  In  its  organization  cer- 
tificate and  in  the  branch  or  branches.  If  any. 
established  or  maintained  by  It  in  accord - 
snos  with  the  provisions  of  section  5166  of 
the  revised  statutes,  aa  amsnded  by  thu  act." 
(RsfvTing  to  seoClon  88  concerning  branch- 
ing.) 

Thus,  Chass  can  legally  carry  on  the  bank- 
ing business  only  in  Its  main  office  In  New 
Tork  City  and  each  of  Its  esUblished 
branches.  If  Chase  cUims  that  It  U  "neces- 
sary to  carry  on  ths  buslnsss  of  banking"  In 
Buffalo  and  thus  within  Its  Incldenui 
powers  listed  in  ssctlon  24.  the  claim  falls 
beoaoM  it  siceeds  the  guidelines  for  implied 
powers  ot  banks  under  the  common  law  and 
falls  with  finality  under  the  clear  language 
of  section  81. 

Tberefore,  fron  every  view,  the  banking 
bOMd  osaaot  approve  thU  application  be- 
cause to  do  so  wotUd  be  to  permit  Cliase  to 
■Kosad  its  powWB.  By  virtus  of  the  saving 
eUuB*  m  tiM  Vedsral  Bank  Holding  Company 
Aet,  ttw  hsnWnt  board  acting  under  State 
law  is  tbs  suprsaM  authority  in  this  matter. 
If  it  dMtdas  that  the  propoeed  acqulsitkm 
would  saoesd  Ohass's  powers  and  would 
therefore  be  unlawful,  this  would  conclude 
the  matter  without  the  need  of  weighing  the 
soooomlo  faeton. 


A  contrary  determination  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  would  be  of  no  effect, 
and  In  no  event  would  be  binding  upon  the 
banking  board. 

Any  ruling  of  the  Comptroller  contrary  to 
Federal  or  State  law  Is  of  no  conaequence, 
may  be  Judicially  restrained,  and  U  void.  The 
Comptroller  has  no  discretion  whatever  to 
approve  any  application  which  would  result 
In  violation  of  Federal  or  State  law.  Wayne 
OakUind  Bank  v.  Gidney,  262  F.  2d  637  (6th 
Cir..  cert,  denied.  258  U.S.  838;  CommercUil 
State  v.  Gidney,  174  F.  Supp.  770,  778.  aff'd. 
378  F.  2d  871  (DC.  App.  1960) . 

OUAL   BANKINO    CONSroERATIONS 

The  "dual  banking  gystem"  is  sin  accom- 
modation between  Federal  and  State  laws  and 
regulations  which  assure  competitive  equal- 
ity between  banks  in  both  systems  In  any 
competitive  area. 

Starting  60  years  a4?o  Congress  adopted  and 
ever  since  has  adhered  to  the  principle  that 
in  all  of  the  basic  areas  of  banking  national 
banks  shall  adhere  to  restrictions  imposed  on 
State  banks  by  State  law.  This  principle  is 
based  on  the  practical  premise  that  each  State 
Is  best  able  to  decide  what  Icind  of  banking 
structure  it  needs  and  wants. 

Thus,  the  National  Bank  Act  adopts  State 
standards  for  national  banks  as  to  bank 
holding  companies  (12  U  S.C  sec.  1846): 
branching  (12  U.S.C.  sec.  36(c)):  interest 
rates  on  savings  (13  U.S.C.  sec.  371) :  interest 
rates  on  loans  (12  U.S.C.  sec.  191);  trust 
powers  (12  U.SC.  eec.  668i:  capitalization 
(12  U.S.C.  sec.  51):  securing  public  money 
deposits  (12  use  sec.  90);  taxation  (12 
U.S,C.  sec.  548)   and  as  to  other  basic  areas. 

Speclflcally  as  to  holding  companies.  Con- 
gress and  the  courts  have  made  It  clear  that 
the  States  may  enact  and  enforce  laws  more 
restrictive  than  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956,  even  to  the  point  of  prohibiting 
the  formation  or  freezing  bank  holding  com- 
panies existing  In  the  State. 

Congress  intended  speclflcally  that  State 
laws  regulating  bank  holding  companies 
should  be  supreme  if  they  were  more  re- 
strictive. Congress  had  no  intention  of  pre- 
empting the  fleld.  The  Senate  report  states 
in  part: 

"In  any  event,  another  provision  of  this 
bill  (now  section  7)  expressly  preserves  to 
the  States  a  right  to  be  more  restrictive 
regarding  the  formation  or  operation  of  bank 
holding  companies  within  their  respective 
borders  than  the  Federal  authorities  can  be 
or  are  tinder  this  bill  Under  such  a  grant 
of  authority,  each  State  may.  within  the 
Umlta  of  ita  proper  Jurisdictional  authority 
be  more  severe  on  bank  holding  companies 
as  a  class  than  ( 1 )  this  bill  empowers  the 
Federal  authorities  to  be  or  ( 2 )  such  Federal 
authorities  actually  are  in  their  administra- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  this  provision 
adequately  safeguards  States'  rights  as  to 
bank  holding  companies."  (Senate  Rept. 
No.  1095,  84th  Cong.,  3d  sees.,  vol.  2,  1956  U.S. 
Code  Cong,  euid  Admin.  News,  p.  3492.) 

Commenting  upon  the  right  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana  to  bar  the  formation  of  bank 
holding  companies  within  its  borders,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  stated : 

"Again,  the  board  (FRB)  could  not  ap- 
prove a  holding  company  arrangement  In- 
volving the  organization  and  opening  of  a 
new  bank  If  the  opening  of  the  bank,  by 
reason  of  Ita  ownership  by  a  bank  holding 
company,  would  be  prohibited  by  valid  Stata 
law."  {Whitney  NatiOTial  Bank  v.  Bank  of 
Neva  Orleant  and  James  Saxon,  ComptroHer. 
378  UJB.  411,  1965). 

Eteoognlslng  ita  righu  to  control  holding 
companies,  the  State  of  New  York  enacted 
a  freeee  law  In  1967,  later  removing  it  for  a 
reguUtory  act  (L.  I960,  c.  337.  reenacted  by 
L.  1961.  c.  146).  This  latter  enactment  Is 
more  restrictive  than  the  Federal  act.  cover- 
ing aa  It  does  a  one-bank  holding  company 


where    a    bank    is    the   parent,    as    In    this 
application. 

The  preamble  to  the  New  York  Holding 
Company  Act  states  Its  purpose  in  bro&der 
and  more  Incisive  terms  than  the  Federal  act, 
going  so  far  as  to  stata  that,  "it  Is  hereby 
declared  to  belhe  policy  of  the  State  of  New 
York  that  approprlata  restrictions  be  imposed 
to  prevent  statawide  control  of  banking  by 
a  few  giant  institutions;  •  •  •  that  com- 
petitive as  well  as  banking  factors  be  applied 
by  supervisory  authorities  In  approving  or 
disapproving  •  •  •  the  operation  of  bank 
holding  companies  •   •   *." 

Without  being  familiar  with  the  attitude 
of  the  New  York  Legislature,  it  would  appe"ar 
from  this  immediata  past  legislative  history 
that  New  York  Stata  felt  It  desirable  to  go 
beyond  the  restrictions  of  the  Federal  act  of 
1956  by  freezing  holding  companies  by  the 
State  act  of  1957,  then  by  removing  the  freeze 
shortly  afterward  but  keeping  res1,rictions  at 
least  as  tight  as  those  at  the  Federal  level, 
and  by  going  so  far  as  to  include  a  one-bank 
holding  company  where  a  bank  Is  the  parent. 
It  Is  Intarestlng  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentartives  in  the  last  Congress  adopted 
amendnventa  to  the  Federal  act  which  woujd 
extend  It  to  one-bank  holding  companies, 
and  that  the  Senata  is  considering  a  like-bill 
in  the  present  Congress. 

If  the  Intent  of  the  New  York  Holding 
Company  Act  is  to  be  at  least  as  restrictive  as 
the  Federal  act,  then  there  are  two  restric- 
tions in  the  Federal  act  which  should  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  this  application. 
If  the  dual  concept  is  to  have  meaning.  (It 
Is  true  that  the  Federal  act  applies  only  when 
two  banks  are  Involved,  but  as  a  practical 
matter,  two  banks  are  Involved  in  the  present 
application,  the  only  difference  being  that 
Instead  of  the  larger  bank  being  the  parent 
a  third-party  corporation  is  the  parent.) 

The  first  Important  restriction  under  the 
Federal  act  Is  that  the  resources  of  one  bank 
cannot  be  used  to  acquire  another  subsidiary 
bank.  This  is  condemned  by  Congress  as 
"bootatrap"  expansion.  (12  UJ3.C.  1845(a) 
(1);  H.  Rept.  No.  609,  84th  Cong.,  ist  sess.. 
May  20,  1955,  H.  misc.  repta.  vol.  3  and  S. 
Rept.  No.  1095,  84th  Cong.,  2d  sess. ) 

The  second  Important  restriction  in  the 
Federal  act  is  that  a  bank  holding  company 
must  divest  Itself  of  and  cannot  acquire 
capital  stock  of  a  nonbanklng  corporation 
(12  UJ8.C.  sec.  1843) .  House  Report  No.  609, 
cited  above,  states  in  part: 

"The  need  for  Immediate  legislation  which 
would  at  the  same  time  control  the  future 
expansion  of  bank  holding  companies  and 
force  them  to  divest  themselves  of  nonbank- 
lng business  has  been  established  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  your  committee." 

In  the  Instant  application.  Chase  is  using 
ita  stock  to  acquire  the  stock  of  Liberty  by 
an  exchange.  If  this  were  done  through  a 
third-party  holding  company  created  by 
Chase,  the  transaction  would  be  prohibited 
under  the  Federal  act.  If  it  Is  against  the 
public  Interest  In  one  case,  why  is  It  less  so  In 
the  other?  The  difference  would  seem  to  be 
one  of  form  rather  than  substance. 

As  to  ownership  of  nonbanklng  business. 
Chase  presumably  would  continue  to  hold 
the  controlling  stock  of  Diners  Club  if  this 
appUcation  were  approved,  while  It  could  not 
do  so  under  the  Federal  act. 

It  is  true  that  the  Federal  act  would  apply 
only  If  a  third-party  corporation  created  by 
Chase  as  a  holding  company  were  the  appli- 
cant. But,  here  again,  the  difference  would 
appear  to  be  one  of  form  rather  than  sub- 
stance. If  it  is  against  the  public  interest 
for  a  bank  holding  company  to  hold  stock 
in  a  nonbanklng  business  under  the  Federal 
law,  is  It  less  so  under  the  New  York  law? 

We  find  no  authority  In  the  New  York 
Holding  Company  Act  which  would  author- 
ise an  approved  holding  company  to  hold 
stock  In  a  nonbanklng  business  such  as 
Diners  Club.     It  Is  apparent  that  If  a  New 
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York  State  bank  were  to  assume  the  posi- 
tion of  Chase  In  the  Instant  application.  It 
would  not  have  been  permitted  to  acquire 
Diners  Club  In  the  first  place  because,  as  we 
understand  it,  section  97  of  the  New  York 
law  relating  to  bank  powers  has  been  Inter- 
preted in  the  past  to  authorize  a  State  bank 
to  acquire  stock  only  in  bank-related  corpo- 
rations necessary  to  Ite  business,  such  as 
stock  of  a  bank  building  corporation,  a  data 
processing  service  company,  a  safe  deposit 
company,  and  the  like. 

It  escapes  our  understanding  that  the 
Diners  Club  In  any  sense  can  be  regarded  as 
bank-related  since  it  certainly  cannot  be 
Incidental  to  the  operation  of  the  offices  of 
Chase  in  the  New  York  City  area  to  provide 
a  Texan  visiting  in  Oregon  with  charging 
privileges  for  his  meals  and  hotel  room. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  instead  of  seeking  competitive 
equality  is  rather  seeking  to  establish  su- 
premacy of  the  national  banking  system  by 
every  means.  His  preoccupation  with  this 
goal  has  marked  his  administration  of  the 
office  from  the  beginning.  (See  Conflict  of 
Federal  and  State  Banking  Laws,  hearings  be- 
fore the  House  Banking  Committee,  May  1963, 
pp.  19-25). 

In  the  Instant  matter,  the  Comptroller  aj>- 
proves  of  Chase  owning  controlling  stock  of 
Diners  Club  and  of  acquiring  the  controlling 
stock  of  Liberty  In  order  to  expand  the  power. 
Influence  and  opportunity  for  profit  of  this 
recently  converted  national  bank,  in  spite  of 
the  clear  restrictions  on  national  bank 
powers. 

For  the  Banking  Board  to  approve  Chase's 
application  would  be  to  place  Us  stamp  of 
approval  upon  the  actions  of  the  Comptroller 
in  excess  of  his  authority  and,  unless  the 
Banking  Board  can  see  Itself  approving  sim- 
ilar acquisitions  by  a  State  bank,  it  would 
do  violence  to  the  dual  banking  concept. 

Inherent  in  the  dual  system  is  the  ideal 
that  the  supervisory  authority  on  either 
side  should  act  with  restraint  in  adminis- 
tering the  banking  laws  in  his  charge.  To  be 
unduly  harsh  would  be  to  drive  banks  from 
one  system  to  the  other  and  to  be  overlax 
or  overllberal  in  Interpreting  the  laws  would 
be  to  induce  banks  from  one  system  into  the 
other.  Lack  of  restraint  In  either  case  Is  to 
be  avoided  If  reasonable  accommodation  be- 
tween the  two  systems  is  to  continue.  If  the 
Banking  Board  would  not  approve  an  acqui- 
sition by  a  State  bank,  in  a  case  identical  to 
that  of  Chase,  it  should  deny  this  application, 

PRACTICAL    CONSniERATIONS 

We  urge  that  the  Banking  Board  consider 
the  consequence  of  Its  decision,  as  the  courta 
often  do,  in  determining  whether  to  approve 
this  application.  It  is  especially  fitting  to 
do  this  because  the  act  states  that  the  Board 
should  consider  "primarily,  the  public  inter- 
est," as  well  as  the  competitive  and  concen- 
tration factors. 

If  the  Board  approves  this  application,  it 
will  encourage  the  other  giant  banks  In  New 
York  City  to  acquire  control  of  other  large 
banks  In  the-  State  outaide  of  their  district. 
If  approval  is  given  to  Chase  to  acquire  Lib- 
erty on  the  other  side  of  the  State,  little  or  no 
ground  would  exist  to  deny  other  like  appli- 
cants. Every  large  bank  wanta  to  expand  ita 
Influence  and  opportunity  for  profit,  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Chase  application  may  well 
start  a  rash  of  such  applications,  not  lim- 
ited to  New  York  City  banks. 

Our  association  Is  frankly  worried  that  ap- 
proval of  this  acquisition  In  New  York  would 
^t  a  precedent  for  acquisitions  In  many 
States  by  naUonal  banks  of  other  National 
and  State  banks.  The  rationale  of  national 
banks  everywhere  U  easy  to  forecast.  If  a 
giant  bank  In  New  York  City  can  acquire  a 
large  bank  several  hundred  miles  away,  why 
cannot  our  bank  acquire  X  bank  only  100 
miles  away?  If  a  huge  bank  like  Chase  can 
acquire  a  »373  mlUion  bank,  why  cannot  our 
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•100    million    bank    acquire    a    850   million 
bank? 

If  the  Chase  application  Is  approved,  the 
large  size  of  the  banks  and  the  great  distance 
between  them  will  form  such  a  large  permis- 
sive framework  that  almost  all  similar  ap- 
plications engendered  by  the  approval  would 
seem  small  In  comparison,  as  to  both  size  and 
distance. 

Comparatively  few  States  have  bank  hold- 
ing company  regulations,  and  few  If  any  have 
a  law  so  comprehensive  as  New  York's.  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  information  available,  half 
the  States  have  no  holding  company  legisla- 
tion whatever. 

Considering  the  ease  of  using  a  tax-free 
stock  exchange  for  tlie  acquisition  of  one 
bank  by  another,  the  lack  of  any  Federal 
holding  company  control  where  only  one 
bank  is  being  acquired,  and  the  lack  of  simi- 
lar control  In  almost  all  of  the  States,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  national  banks  almoet 
everywhere  will  explore  the  poesibllitles 
around  them  once  the  pattern  is  established. 
The  resulting  boost  to  the  power  and  pres- 
tige of  the  national  bank  system  is  readily 
apparent. 

Judging  from  the  record  to  date  of  the 
present  Comptroller,  the  endorsement  by  the 
Banking  Board  of  the  State  of  New  York  of 
his  approval  of  the  acquisition  of  the  con- 
trolling stock  of  another  bank  and  qt  a  credit 
card  company,  would  encourage  him  to  un- 
dertake greater  adventures.  Soon  the  acqui- 
sition of  stock  of  any  corporation,  no  matter 
how  slightly  bank-related,  would  receive 
his  blessing.  Finally,  State  bank  supervisors 
will  look  to  their  bank  powers  statutes  and 
see  more  reasons  in  them  than  in  the  Federal 
statute  for  loosening  the  reins.  It  would  be 
remarkable  indeed  If  the  State  bank  supervi- 
sors would  continue  to  sit  idly  by  while  the 
Comptroller  continues  to  expand  his  power.s 
by  flat. 

The  place  to  end  this  new  adventure  is  at 
its  beginning,  by  denying  the  Chase  applica- 
tion. The  Banking  Board  has  the  weapon  of 
denial,  broadly  based  In  the  vrtde  discretion 
afforded  by  the  New  York  act,  and  should  not 
hesitate  to  use  it. 

EFFECTS    ON    COMPETITION    AND 
TENDENCY  TO  CONCENTRATION 

In  enacting  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act,  the  New  York  Legislature  plainly  states 
that  It  is  the  policy  of  the  State  "to  prevent 
statewide  control  of  banking  by  a  few  giant 
institutions  •••.•• 

For  several  years,  mergers  have  been  a  key 
factor  In  the  growth  of  the  five  largest  New 
York  City  banks:  Chase  Manhattan,  First 
National  City.  Bankers  Trust,  Chemical,  and 
Manufacturers  Hanover.  From  1954  to  1961, 
these  five  increased  their  percentage  of  all 
banking  offices  in  New  York  from  62  to  80. 
In  the  same  period,  the  number  of  banking 
offices  controlled  by  banks  other  than  the  big 
five  shrank  from  38  percent  to  less  than  20 
percent.  (Pie  chart  exhibit  In  U.S.  v.  Manu- 
facturers Hanover  Bank,  240  F.  Supp  867 
1965). 

The  device  in  the  Chase  application  points 
a  way  for  these  five  banks  to  achieve  sudden 
great  growth  outaide  of  their  dlstrlcte  with- 
out bothering  with  the  merger  or  branching 
laws  and  without  setting  up  a  separate  hold- 
ing company.  If  each  of  these  five  banks 
were  to  acquire  a  large  bank  In  Ave  Impor- 
tant cities  in  the  State  outaide  of  New  York 
city,  would  this  not  hasten  statewide  con- 
trol of  banking  by  a  few  giant  Institutions? 
If  this  flrst  big  step  can  be  taken,  It  would 
not  be  much  more  difficult  for  each  of  these 
five  giant  banks  to  acquire  subsidiary  banks 
through  tax-free  stock  exchanges. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  competitive  fac- 
tor. Each  time  an  acquired  bank  becomes 
a  subsidiary  in  a  holding  company  system  it 
is  removed  from  the  competitive  correspond- 
ent banking  market  and  locked  In  by  the 
rulee  and  policies  of  Ita  parent.  No  longer 
does  the  bank  being  acquired  have  any  al- 


ternate choices  among  the  bigger  banks  who 
vie  for  Ita  cash  reserve  depoelta  and  offer 
it  numerous  services  and  loan  participa- 
tions, all  on  a  competitive  basis.  It  will  be 
the  customers  of  the  bank  being  acquired 
who  will  ultimately  suffer  from  such  reduced 
competition. 

There  are  two  levels  of  competition  In 
banking.  The  flrst  is  at  the  level  where 
the  local  banks  in  the  same  competitive 
area  are  vying  for  the  deposlta  and  loans 
of  local  bank  customers.  The  second  level 
is  where  the  larger  city  banks  compete  for 
the  correspondent  bank  buslneas  of  smaller 
banks  or  country  banks.  ThU  correspondent 
business  generates  a  large  amount  of  de- 
poslte  from  the  smaller  banks  to  the  larger 
banks  and  a  compensating  outflow  of  serv- 
ices and  loan  participations  from  the  large 
banks  to  the  small  banks.  Vigorous  com- 
petition at  both  levels  Is  highly  desirable 
because  it  produces  a  variety  of  services 
and  loans  at  fair  rates  at  both  levels. 

To  the  extent  that  banks  become  sub- 
sidiaries in  holding  company  systems  and 
are  removed  from  the  competitive  arena,  the 
alternate  sources  open  to  the  banking  cus- 
tomer are  reduced  and  competition  as  a  regu- 
lator is  reduced  in  effectiveness. 

Vigorous  competition  in  banking  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  deliberate  national  pol- 
icy. Only  by  restricting  the  devices,  such 
as  presented  in  the  Chase  application,  which 
lead  to  greater  concentration  and  less  com- 
petition in  banking,  will  we  be  able  to  main- 
tain competition  as  an  effective  regul.itor. 

In  the  last  study  made  by  a  congressional 
committee  a  rapid  trend  toward  concentra- 
tion in  banking  was  noted  by  reason  of  hold- 
ing company  operations,  branching  and 
mergers.  Chairman  Sparxman  summarized 
the  findings  of  the  10-year  study  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  as  follows : 

"Through  mergers  or  absorptions.  1,311  in- 
dependent banks  were  converted  Into 
branches  and  4,824  new  branch  outleta  were 
established. 

"Of  all  the  mergers  and  consolidations, 
nearly  half  were  acquired  by  banks  with  as- 
sete  of  more  than  $100  million.  Putting  it 
another  way.  2.2  percent  of  all  Insured  banks 
absorbed  about  half  the  banks  that  went  out 
of  business." 

Branch  banks,  the  study  said,  grew  from  5 
percent  of  all  banking  offices  in  1921  to  44 
percent  in  mld-1961. 

The  Inexorable  trend  toward  concentration 
In  New  York  Is  readily  apparent  without  re- 
sort to  comparisons  or  statistics.  Approval 
of  the  device  in  the  Chase  application  would 
accelerate  this  trend. 

CONCLUSION 

For  all  the  reasons  stated  in  this  brief,  we 
urge  the  Banking  Board  to  deny  this 
application. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

INDEPENDKNT      BaNKXRS     ASSOCIATION 

or  America, 
Howard  Bkll.  Executive  Director. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  TIGHT  MONEY 
POLICIES  CAUSE  BANKS  TO  RISK 
SECURITIES  LAW  VIOLATIONS  IN 
WILD  SCRAMBLE  FOR  NEW  DE- 
POSITS 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  tight  money,  high 
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interest  campaign  i«  causing  bizarre  side 
effects  In  addition  to  threatening  the  end 
of  a  record  S  straight  years  of  economic 
expansion. 

Our  money  market  baniu,  faced  with 
massive  withdrawals  of  "hot"  money  of 
larve  corporate  depositors,  are  franti- 
cally pursuing  every  possible  means  to 
attract  new  depodts.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve has  refused  to  create  sufficient 
bank  reserves  to  meet  the  legitimate  de- 
mand for  new  funds  reqiilred  by  busi- 
nessmen. Not  surprisingly,  many  of 
these  banks  have  turned  to  aggressive 
newspaper  campaigns  to  promote  sav- 
ings bonds  they  are  now  offering  to  the 
general  public  to  replace  withdrawals  by 
corporate  depositors.  These  so-called 
bonds  are  nothing  more  than  time  de- 
posits under  a  fancy  name. 

What  is  not  generally  realized,  how- 
ever. Lb  that  these  deposits  are  considered 
securities  within  the  meaning  of  the 
antifraud  provisions  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933,  administered  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

The  following  letter  on  this  Important 
problem  was  recently  sent  by  me  to  the 
Honorable  Manuel  F.  Cohen.  Chairman 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. 

The  letter  follows  in  Its  entirety: 

Jamuait  26,  IdM. 
Hon.  MAiraB.  T.  Cowax. 

Chairman.  Securities  and  Exchange  Commia- 
«ton,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  CHtntMAW  Cohxn;  Thl«  \a  with  fur- 
ther reference  to  our  previous  correapondence 
concerning  misleading  newspaper  advertise- 
ment* by  commercial  banke  of  so-called 
aavlngi  bonds.  As  the  Conuniseion  has  pre- 
viously acknowledged,  such  savings  bonds — 
in  reaUty,  cerUflcates  of  depoelt  (CD's) — are 
•ectxrttlee  within  the  meaning  of  the  Securi- 
tiea  Act  of  1983,  fully  subject  to  the  anU- 
fraud  provisions  thereof. 

Yo\ir  Division  of  Corporate  Finance  In- 
fonned  me  that  a  specimen  of  bank  adver- 
tising of  CD's  which  I  had  furnished  the 
Cotnmlsalon  contained  obJecUonable  and  mis- 
leading language.  While  probably  not  seri- 
ous enough  to  warrant  criminal  prosecution 
under  the  Securltiea  Act,  you  did  state  In 
your  last  communication  to  me.  dated  Octo- 
ber 18,  iB0fi.  that  you  would  expect  to  be  In 
communication  with  the  appropriate  Federal 
bank  regulatory  agencies  in  connection  with 
this  type  of  advertising  should  there  be  Indi- 
cations ttut  Its  use  Is  becoming  widespread. 

Unfortunately.  I  am  afraid  this  Is  the  case, 
due  In  no  small  part  to  the  most  recent 
reatrlctlve  action  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem on  the  supply  of  bank  credit.  Banks 
have  neceeearUy  sought  to  Increase  their 
time  deposits  in  order  to  satisfy  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  their  customers,  frequently  at 
the  expense  of  other  banks  as  well  as  thrift 
insUtutlons. 

While  I  agree  that  our  private  banking 
system  sholild  encourage  healthy  competi- 
tion, I  must  express  my  strenuous  objections 
to  any  type  of  advertising  which  Is  capable 
or  likely  to  mislead  the  average  cltleen.  I 
should  also  mention  that  up  to  now  the  Fed- 
eral banting  agencies  have  shown  no  Inter- 
est in  poUelng  bunk  advertising.  Nor  Is  bank 
advertising  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Oommlsslan 

gncloe<d  are  advertisements  recently  ap- 
pearing in  newapapere  in  New  York  City, 
Washington,  CO..  and  AtlanU.  Oa..  which, 
according  to  your  previoiu  communications, 
ralM  serious  questions  under  the  securities 
laws.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  practice  of 
advertising  these  savings  bonds  in  various 
lertee  such  as  discount  series,  growth  series. 


and  Income  series.  You  will  note  that  two  of 
the  ancloaed  advertisements  utilize  this 
method  of  presentation  which  I  would  ctiar- 
acterlze  as  nothing  more  than  a  misleading 
gimmick.  The  tiilrd  advertisement  guaran- 
teee  a  "25.1  percent  profit"  on  6-year  sav- 
ings bonds  which  you  have  previously  Indi- 
cated as  objectionable. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  these  banks  are 
guilty  of  criminal  fraud  under  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  nor  or  any  willful  Intent  to  de- 
ceive. However,  there  U  little  question  that 
these  advertisements  are  seriously  misleading 
and  that  they  are  becoming  more  and  more 
prevalent  as  our  commercial  banks  are  find- 
ing themselves  deprived  of  adequate  reserves. 
I.  therefore,  earnestly  request  that  you  com- 
mtmlcate  with  the  banking  agencies  In  a 
mutual  effort  to  eliminate  such  questionable 
and  unethical  advertising  practices  which  do 
no  credit  to  the  banking  Industry  and  which 
are  certainly  not  In  the  public  interest. 
Sincerely. 

Wright  Patman. 

1  Chairman. 


RURAL  ORGANIZATIONS  DENOUNCE 
INTEREST  RATE  HIKES 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Recoro 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  rural  peo- 
ple are  Eilways  hit  hardest  by  any  increase 
in  Interest  rates.  Farmers  and  the  small 
businesses  which  operate  in  the  rural 
areas  of  our  Nation  must  depend  on 
credit  for  their  survival.  They  always 
suffer  first  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  decides  to  hand  the  big  banks  an- 
other Interest  rate  bonanza. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  latest  In- 
terest rate  hike  was  a  tragic  blow  to 
many  rural  communities  which  have  been 
trying  desperately  to  revitalize  and  diver- 
sify their  economy. 

As  a  result,  many  leading  organiza- 
tions which  represent  millions  of  rural 
citizens  are  speaking  out  in  a  vigorous 
manner  against  the  unwarranted  action 
of  the  Federal  Reserve.  Both  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  and  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assocatlon 
have  always  been  advocates  of  adequate 
credit  at  a  reasonable  cost  for  their  mil- 
lions of  rural  members.  Both  of  these 
organizations  and  many  of  their  State 
and  local  affiliates  have  denounced  the 
Federal  Reserve  Boards  action. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  the 
January  1966  issue  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication magazine,  the  publication  of  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation: 

Rxroau  tux  Fed 
NRBCA  Is  among  the  many  consumer  or- 
ganizations registering  protests  against  a  re- 
cent Federal  Reserve  Board  decision  which 
increases  Interest  rates — a  move  which  is 
bringing  on  renewed  demands  for  reforms  in 
the  Federal  banking  systems 

The  4  to  3  Fed  decision,  made  December  3, 
raised  the  discount  rate  from  4  to  4 '4  per- 
cent, a  3S-year  high.  At  the  same  time  the 
Board  voted  fl  to  i  to  raise  the  Interest  cell- 
ing on  certificates  of  deposit  of  30  days  or 
more  from  4^4  to  5Vi  percent,  an  ail  time 
high. 


The  effect  of  the  Board's  action  Is  an  in- 
crease of  about  10  percent  In  interest  costs 
to  consumers.  This  results  as  businesses 
start  to  pass  their  higher  credit  rates  on  to 
their  customers. 

The  official  Fed  position  is  that  higher 
interest  and  tighter  money  is  needed  to  fight 
Inflation.  But  representatives  of  the  bor- 
rowing public  strongly  disagree  with  that 
premise. 

NRECA  said  that  higher  interest  rates  In 
themselves  are  Inflationary  because  they  re- 
sult In  higher  costs  for  all  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

"They  (high  interest  rates)  are  particular- 
ly hlndersome  to  rural  people  who  depend 
heavily  upon  a  number  of  credit  programs 
for  which  low  Interest  Is  essential,"  said 
NRECA's  acting  general  manager,  Jerry  An- 
derson. 

Within  a  week  after  the  Federal  Reserve 
action.  Representative  Wright  Patmaw,  of 
Texas,  chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  had  called  a  hearing 
to  quiz  the  Board  on  its  decision. 

Long  a  foe  of  tight-money,  high -Interest 
rate  policies,  Patman  says  the  Fed  Is  too  in- 
dependent— tliat  the  electorate  should  have 
more  control  over  the  Nation's  monetary 
policies. 

Patman  has  Introduced  a  bill  In  Congress 
to  rectify  the  Fed's  autonomy — a  bill  which 
may  come  up  during  the  session  starting  this 
month.  If  it  does,  rural  electric  leaders 
will  be  called  on  to  help  secure  Its  passage. 

The  legislation  Introduced  by  Patman 
would  give  Congress,  the  administration,  and 
the  American  people — not  Just  the  bankers — 
a  voice  In  setting  monetary  policies.  The  bill 
would  accomplish  this  aim  by  making  the 
term  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  chairman 
identical  to  that  of  the  President  and  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  Board  members  from 
seven  to  five  and  their  terms  in  office  from 
14  to  6  years. 

Patman's  bUl  woxiid  also  require  public 
audits  of  the  Fed  system  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  require  ttiat  the  Board's 
funds  for  operation  be  obtained  via  the  tra- 
ditional congressional  authorization  and  ai>- 
propriation  route. 

Patman  has  noted  often  how  Uttle  the 
country  knows  about  the  workings  of  Its  own 
money  system.  He  explains  that  interest 
rates  are  not  created  and  set  by  some  super- 
natxiral  force;  they  are  set  in  a  back  room  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  New  York. 

The  banker-dominated  Fed  with  Its  bias  for 
tiigh  interest  rates  tuts,  according  to  Patman, 
"picked  the  pockets  of  the  consumer."  And, 
he  says,  these  unnecessarily  high  premliuns 
on  money  have  "diverted  bllilona  of  dollars 
from  badly  needed  programs  such  as  edu- 
cation, area  development,  water  and  power 
resource  development,  slum  clearance  and 
many  other  worthwhile  projects." 

Jerry  Voorhls,  president  of  the  Cooperative 
League,  explains  another  effect  of  the  Fed's 
action:  It  will,  he  says,  "increase  the  value 
of  money  and  reduce  the  value  of  everything 
else  in  our  economy." 
Who  would  want  to  do  such  a  thing? 
Again,  Voorhls  says,  the  answer  Is  simple: 
"The  people  who  deal  in  money,  who  have 
money  to  'sell'  at  Interest,  who  Indeed  have 
the  privilege  of  creating  new  money  and 
drawing  upon  the  credit  of  the  entire  Nation 
and  all  Its  people  to  give  value  to  that  newly 
created  money." 

Those  people,  of  coiirse,  are  the  commercial 
banks  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 

Patman  has  the  same  goal  as  the  consumer 
organizations — to  put  a  damper  on  the  prac- 
tice whereby  banks,  through  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, can  vote  to  Increase  their  own  Income, 
In  this  case  by  10  percent  without  Congress, 
the  administration  or  the  electorave  having 
any  say  about  it. 

The  December  interest  rate  increase  was 
but  another  example  of  the  Fed's  independ- 
ence.    Preddent  Johnson  said  he  regretted 
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the  action — that  he  wished  the  Board  had 
waited  until  the  1966  budget  estimate  was 
calculated  before  the  decision  was  made— 
but  could  do  no  more  since  Board  members 
cannot  be  fixed. 

A  Harvard  economist  was  one  witness  who 
offered  suggestions  which  would  unite  the 
President's  hands  In  the  setting  of  the  Na- 
tion's banking  policies. 

Testifying  before  a  special  committee 
hearing  called  by  Patman,  economist  Jolm 
Kenneth  Qalbralth  said  the  President 
should  be  given  "ultimate  authority"  over 
the  discount  rate  so  there  can  be  coordina- 
tion of  the  Nation's  economic  policy.  This 
authority  could  be  given,  Qalbralth  said,  by 
a  simple  resolution  from  Congress. 

There  also  appears  to  be  growing  support 
among  monetary  experts  for  proposals  to 
fight  inflation  through  Increasing  reserve 
requirements  In  banks  rather  than  through 
Increased  Interest  rates.  Proponents  of 
boosting  reserve  requirements  say  this  would 
reduce  the  ability  of  banks  to  create  money, 
thereby  lessening  chances  for  inflation. 

Whatever  the  solution,  there  is  a  wide 
band  of  public  opposition  to  increasing  in- 
terest rates  as  a  method  to  cure  anything 
except  a  banker's  slim  pocketbook — and  that 
would  Indeed  be  a  rarity. 

What  Is  knovni  is  that  Federal  Reserve 
Board  policies  were  a  major  contributor  to 
the  agricultural  depression  in  the  1920'b 
(from  which  It  did  not  recover  until  World 
War  II)  and  that  those  same  restrictive  poli- 
cies choked  off  full  recoveries  from  reces- 
sions In  the  1950's. 

NRECA's  Anderson  put  It  this  way  in  a 
telegram  to  Patman  : 

"We  deplore  a  high  Interest  rate  policy  as 
a  major  cause  of  unemplojrment  and  as  an 
unwarranted  burden  upon  the  homeowners, 
businessmen  and  consumers  of  America. 

"We  are  hopeful  that  the  public  hearings 
arranged  by  your  committee  will  lead  to  In- 
creased public  awareness  and  enlightenment 
on  this  vital  Issue  and  will  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  on  the  need  for  early  re- 
lorms  of  the  Nation's  monetary  procedures." 

For  rural  electric  leaders,  this  session  of 
Congress  would  be  none  too  early  for  con- 
gressional action  to  "reform  the  Fed." 

In  Its  December  31,  1965,  issue,  the 
Washington  newsletter  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union  carries  another  Im- 
portant article  entiled  "Criticism  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  Tight  Money  Policy 
Continues  To  Mount." 

The  article  follows: 
Criticism      of     Federal     Reserve     Board's 
Tight  Monet  Polict  CoNTiNrrES  To  Motrwr 

Recent  tighter  money  actions  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  are  continuing  to  re- 
ceive criticism  from  leading  economists.  Con- 
gressmen and  even  from  three  members  of 
the  Fed  Itself. 

Farmers  Union  Vice  President  Glenn  J.  Tal- 
bott  had  attacked  the  action  as  unwar- 
ranted, unnecessary  and  mischievous. 

The  three  FRB  dissenters — George  W. 
Mitchell,  Sherman  J.  Malsel,  and  J.  L.  Rob- 
ertson— objected  to  a  policy  of  raising  in- 
terest rates  so  as  to  damp  down  the  economy, 
at  a  time  when  3  million  Americans  are  un- 
employed. 

FRB  Chairman  William  McC.  Martin  and 
three  other  FRB  members  launched  the  new 
policy  on  December  3,  when  they  ordered  a 
boost  from  4  to  iVz  percent  in  the  FRB's 
"discount  rate"  to  banks.  Banks  quickly  re- 
sponded by  boosting  the  interest  charged  to 
their  own  customers. 

Martin  also  came  under  fire  for  refusing  to 
coordinate  money  and  credit  policy  with  the 
Johnson  administration,.  At  hearings  called 
by  Chairman  Wright  Patman,  Democrat  of 
Texas,  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
Congress,  Martin,  conceded  he  and  the  FRB 
majority  were  bucking  the  President. 


When  he  tried  to  get  the  concurrence  of 
L.BJ.  and  his  top  economic  aids  for  the  new 
high-Interest  move,  Martin  said,  "they  did 
not  agree  with  me."  Bo  Martin  went  ahead 
anyway. 

Patman  commented:  "There  la  an  old  Navy 
saying  that  the  quickest  way  to  sink  a  ship 
Is  to  have  two  captains.  I  bellve  this  applies 
even  more  pronouncedly  to  our  national 
economy." 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913  sets  the 
FRB  up  as  an  Independent  agency  to  guide 
money  and  credit  policy. 

However,  the  Employment  Act  of  1946, 
Patman  pointed  out,  requires  all  Federal 
agencies  to  coordinate  their  economic  poli- 
cies to  "promote  maximum  employment,  pro- 
duction and  purchasing  power." 

Not  only  on  December  3  but  "time  and 
again,"  Patman  said,  "the  Federal  Reserve 
has  chosen  to  Ignore  this  public  law  and  go 
off  on  its  own. 

"Interest  rates,"  Patman  told  Martin, 
"have  gone  up  about  100  percent  since  you 
went  in  bb  chairman.  Tou  always  have  one 
answer — higher  Interest. 

Martin  denied  this,  but  said  the  FRB  ac- 
tion was  needed  now  to  avert  inflation.  He 
described  it  as  "an  issue  of  conscience,  re- 
sponslbUlty  and  integrity." 

Martin's  three  dissenting  colleagues  took  a 
different  view.  Said  Mitchell:  "I  am  not 
ready  to  agree  that  there  Is  no  further  room 
for  compression  of  the  unemployment  rate. 

"I  would  not  choke  off  growth  of  aggre- 
gate demand  (through  higher  interest  rates) 
if  it  risked  committing  a  million  or  more 
workers,  many  of  them  young  and  the  most 
recent  products  of  our  educational  system,  to 
the  dole  or  to  a  new  category  of  welfare  de- 
pendence." 

Said  Malsel:  "I  think  the  action  of  the 
(FRB  majority  was  wrong — done  at  the  wrong 
time,  In  the  wrong  way  and  for  the  wrong 
reasons. 

"It  made  the  future  development  of  sound 
full-employment  policies  more  difficult. 
Unilateral  action  covUd  only  weaken  the 
President's  leadership  in  a  critical  war 
period." 

I  also  insert  In  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
telegram  from  Glenn  J.  Talbott,  vice 
president  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union: 

We  congratulate  you  on  your  decision  to 
interrogate  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  regard  to  the  Increase  of  the  dis- 
count rate  from  4  to  414  percent  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  rate  on  institutional  funds  to 
6V4  percent.  With  a  stroke  of  tlxe  pen  the 
Fed  has  wiped  out  the  benefits  of  the  ftirm 
bin.  Contrary  to  statements  of  Martin  and 
members  of  the  financial  community,  the 
country  Is  not  threatened  by  inflation. 
Wholesale  price  increases  have  been  small, 
only  3'^  percent  since  1967-59.  Western 
European  coxm tries  have  had  rises  of  10  and 
12  percent  in  the  same  period  of  almost  full 
employment. 

We  urge  a  full  and  complete  Investigation 
of  the  policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  Texas  Farmers  Union  Is  among  the 
State  organizations  which  have  taken  a 
strong  position  against  high-Interest, 
tight-money  policies.  An  example  of  the 
Texas  Farmers  Union's  position  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  resolution  adopted 
by  the  delegates  to  the  organization's  an- 
nual convention  in  Abilene,  Tex.,  Novem- 
ber 6.  1965: 

MoNETABT  Policies 

The  poUdes  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
continue  to  foster  high  Interest  rates  and 
tight  money.  Total  farm  debt  is  the  highest 
in  the  tilstory  of  the  United  States.  With 
credit  needs  of  farmers  and  small  business 
generally  expected  to  increase  still  further 


In  the  years  ahead,  the  monetary  policy  of 
our  Government  should  put  priority  on  low- 
cost  credit  and  ample  loan  funds. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration,  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  and  the  Rural 
Electric  Administration  are  performing  vi- 
tally needed  credit  services  to  agriculture  and 
are  worthy  of  support.  Except  for  REA.  how- 
ever, interest  rates  are  too  high  and  loans  too 
restrictive.  We  are  fully  In  support  of  the 
efforts  of  Congressman  Wright  Patman, 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cvir- 
rency  Committee,  to  draft  legislation  to  give 
Congress  a  voice  In  monetary  policy  now  In 
almost  complete  control  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board. 


PUBLIC  REACTION  AGAINST 
INTEREST  RATE  INCREASES 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Federal 
Reserve  Bosird's  action  raising  interest 
rates  on  December  3  shocked  the  entire 
Nation. 

The  people  were  appalled  at  the  ability 
of  a  bare  majority  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  cc«npletely  thumb  its  nose  at  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  take  action  to  slow  down  or 
destroy  much  of  the  Great  Society  pro- 
gram. 

Much  of  the  dismay  and  deep  concern 
over  the  Federal  Reserve's  arrogant  ac- 
tion was  reflected  in  the  Nation's  press. 
Many  columnists  spoke  out  eloquently 
against    the    action.    In    particular,    I 
commend  to  my  colleagues  the  following 
articles  from  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  New  York  Times : 
(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Dec.  12, 
1965] 
Fed  Indepenoxncx  WoasiKO  JTS.. 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

At  the  Democratic  Convention  in  Los  An- 
geles in  1960,  one  question  that  worried  can- 
didate John  F.  Kennedy's  advisers  was  how 
can  we  handle  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
William  McChesney  Martin  if  he  balks  at  the 
New  Frontier  program? 

Inasmuch  as  the  Elsenhower  years  had 
been  dominated  by  Martin's  tight  money 
policy,  the  Kennedy  men  assumed  that  some 
drastic  measures  might  be  in  order. 

With  the  brashness  of  Inexperience,  some 
of  the  Kennedy  "mafla"  suggested  that  Mar- 
tin be  fired,  outright.  But  others  in  the  brain 
trust  evolved  a  more  complicated  and  the- 
oretically more  practical  plan  for  a  super  co- 
ordinating committee,  similar  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  which  would  estab- 
lish a  uniform  economic  policy. 

When  publicized,  the  plan  agitated  the 
banking  and  business  communities.  But 
Mr.  Kennedy  abandoned  this  awkward 
scheme  for  the  simple  reason  that  Martin 
did  not  try  to  run  a  course  Independent  of 
the  White  House.  Like  Mr.  Kennedy's  own 
economic  advisers,  Martin  was  concerned  by 
heavy  unemployment  and  idle  plants. 

And  while  he  never  fostered  a  money 
policy  as  easy  as  Representative  Wrxoht 
Patman  would  liave  desired  he  didn't  return 
to  the  automatic  tight  money  posture  of  the 
Eisenhower  days.  So  no  club  was  needed, 
and  Martin  Joined  amiably  with  three  other 
key  presidential  advisers  In  what  has  become 
known   as   the   "quadriad." 
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All  Of  thl*  U  relevant  becau«e  the  divided 
coune  th»t  Mr.  Kennedy's  advlsen  feared  In 
1960  hMM  finally  come  to  pa«s — 6  years  later — 
under  President  Jobneon.  Tbe  President. 
ijthough  mindful  of  economic  factors  tbat 
iMdd  KB.  lalUtionary  potential,  doesnt  think 
^»»^i  ttme  bae  come  to  put  on  tbe  brakea. 

Uartln,  on  tbe  other  band,  convinced  by 
tbe  oppoelte  analysis,  has  moved  to  tighten 
money,  so  a«  to  head  off  Inflationary  prices 
"before  they  have  become  full  blown  and  tbe 
damage  has  been  done." 

The  upebot  la  that  a  coordinated  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy,  so  successful  since  1961.  Is 
shattered — for  the  moment,  anyway. 

No  one  yet  knows  what  really  will  hap- 
pen, because  much  will  depend  on  Just  how 
much  credit  the  Federal  Reserve  feeds  Into 
the  banking  system. 

The  Fed  can  tighten  up  tbe  supply  of 
money  by  selling  securities  on  the  open  mar- 
ket. That  drains  money  from  the  banks — 
money  they  otherwise  could  lend. 

The  Fed,  on  tbe  other  hand,  can  Increase 
the  money  supply  by  buying  securities,  thus 
pumping  cash  Into  the  banks. 

When  the  Fed  raised  the  discount  rate 
last  weekend  It  underscored  this  part  of 
Its  announcement:  "The  action  contemplatee, 
however,  the  continued  provision  of  addl- 
Uonal  reserves  to  tbe  banking  system.  In 
amounts  sufBclent  to  meet  seasonal  pressures 
as  well  as  the  credit  needs  of  an  expanding 
economy  without  promoting  Inflationary 
pressures." 

This  baa  been  confusing  to  some  people. 
If  tbe  Fed's  game  Is  to  slow  down  the 
economy,  why  does  It  raise  Interest  rates  on 
the  one  hand,  but  Insist  that  It  will  provide 
additional  reserves?  It  seems,  at  first  bl\ish, 
to  be  a  meaningless  exercise  in  which  tbe 
amount  of  money  remains  the  same — but  at 
higher  cost  to  everyone,  to  the  pleasiire  of 
no  one  but  the  banks. 

The  rationale  of  the  majority  at  the  Fed  Is 
that  the  higher  rate  will  choke  off  some 
marginal  plans  for  business  expansion.  But 
In  view  of  the  escalating  Vietnam  war.  the 
relatively  small  Increase  In  the  cost  of  bor- 
rowing Isnt  likely  to  deter  many  business- 
men. 

A  spot  check  of  economists  In  Washington 
doesn't  suggest  that  the  new  forecast  for 
skyrocketing  plant  and  equipment  spending 
next  year  will  be  serloiisly  affected  by  higher 
Interest  rates. 

One  possible  explanation  for  the  seeming 
paradox  la  that  bank  reserves  will  not  In 
reality  be  as  ample  as  the  Fed  has  promised. 
The  level  of  additional  credit  needed  for  "an 
expanding  ecoDomy"  will  probably  be  leas 
by  Martin's  definition  than  It  would  be  by 
the  administration's  definition. 

This  Is  the  problem  that  the  President 
will  have  to  conalder  as  he  resumes  the  5- 
year-old  search  for  vrays  to  box  Martin  In. 
I  suggest  his  best  route  Is  through  a  gradual 
rsAllnement  of  the  Federal  Reserve  struc- 
ture. 

Be  might,  for  example,  recall  the  1961 
recommendation  of  tbe  highly  respected 
Commission  on  Money  and  Credit,  which 
suggested  cutting  the  number  of  FRB  Oov- 
emors  from  seven  to  five,  and  limiting  tbe 
term  of  each  from  14  to  10  yecurs,  with  one 
expiring  every  odd-numbered  year.  This 
wotild  give  a  President  a  steady  stream  of 
his  own  appointments  to  the  Board. 

Tbe  a-year  gap  which  now  exists  between 
tbe  beginning  of  a  presidential  term  and 
the  4-ysar  term  of  the  FRB  chairman  ahovQd 
also  be  T^'"'*"^**^  (Martin  himself  agrees 
that  it  was  only  a  laglalatlve  accident  that 
failed  to  synchroolae  these  terms.)  What- 
STsr  tlis  mschanlcs,  ways  must  be  found  to 
ooortflnats  the  role  of  the  central  bank  with 
the  rest  of  tbe  Oovernment.  Any  other 
course  makes  no  sense. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.   13,  1966] 

What  Role  iob  tbx  Pederax.  Resebvt? 

(By  M.  J.  Rossant) 

If  past  performance  Is  a  guide,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  new  Investigation  of 
Federal  Reserve- Administration  relations  will 
get  bogged  down  debating  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  latest  policy  decision  of  the  money 
managers,  neglecting  the  far  more  Impor- 
tant Issue  of  whether  the  latter  should  be 
making  their  declBlons  Independently. 

Money,  of  course,  cannot  manage  Itself;  so 
the  critical  question  Is  who  should  do  the 
managing.  At  the  moment  the  Independent 
Federal  Reserve  has  both  critics  and  defend- 
ers. There  are  some  who  disagree  with  what 
the  money  managers  did  but.  like  Voltaire, 
defend  Its  right  to  have  done  it.  There  are 
others  who  think  It  did  thp  right  thing  but 
deplore  Its  acting  unilaterally. 

SOLE  or  THE  MANAGERS 

The  champions  of  Independence  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  argue  that  this  Is  the  only 
way  to  Insure  sound  policy.  Encouraged  by 
Its  decision  to  part  company  at  long  last 
with  the  Johnson  administration,  they  point 
out  that  continued  coordination  would  clear- 
ly have  been  unsound  In  this  view,  the 
money  managers  must  be  like  Judges,  Isolated 
from  politicians  and  political  preesurea  In 
carrying  out  their  responsibilities. 

The  Federal  Reserve  is  a  creation  of  Con- 
gress, but  It  baa  the  right  to  act  Independ- 
ently of  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches.  Yet  Its  control  over  the  Nation's 
money  supply — Its  ability  to  create  or  ex- 
tinguish credit — Is  so  powerful  an  economic 
weapon  that  It  may  well  be  too  Important  to 
be  left  to  the  money  managers 

This  was  not  the  case  In  the  days  when 
the  Federal  Reserve  was  first  established. 
Then  It  was  responsible  only  for  price  stabili- 
zation. Then  too  the  executive  branch  took 
the  view  that  It  had  no  business  Interfering 
with  the  vagaries  of  the  business  cycle. 

Today,  the  Federal  Reserve  Is  committed 
to  promote  full  employment  and  economic 
expansion  in  addition  to  price  stability. 
What  Is  more,  the  White  House  has  respon- 
sibility, as  well  as  formidable  weapons  of  Its 
own,  for  maintaining  prosperity.  So  there 
Is  a  strong  case  for  Integrating  the  flexible 
restraint  of  monetary  pxjllcy  with  the  blxmter 
weapons  of  flscal  policy. 

Some  critics  in  fact  call  for  complete  coor- 
dination. They  do  not  think  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  should  be  considered  as  a  su- 
preme court  of  economic  p>ollcy.  with  what 
amounts  to  a  veto  power  over  the  party  In 
power.  Instead,  they  argue  that  the  Presi- 
dent, who  Is  charged  with  formulating  overall 
economic  policy  and  is  answerable  to  the 
electorate,  must  not  be  thwarted  by  a  small 
group  of  men  shielded  from  the  public. 

During  his  long  reign  as  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  William  McChesney  Martin,  Jr., 
has  generally  been  prepared  to  compromise, 
aware  that  the  adoption  of  too  Independent  a 
position,  might  endanger  his  freedom  of  ac- 
tion. He  has  often  sounded  as  If  he  were  at 
odda  with  the  President,  but  his  bark  has 
been  far  worse  than  his  bite.  In  falling  to 
act  as  Independently  as  he  talked.  Mr.  Martin 
has  guaranteed  his  own  survival — and  that 
of  the  Federal  Reserve.  And  precisely  be- 
cause he  has  been  accommodating.  It  is  prob- 
able that  his  present  falling  out  of  step,  while 
dramatic,  may  be  only  temporary. 

THE    bank's    power 

Even  If  It  Is,  and  even  If  It  was  the  right 
thing  to  do,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  demon- 
strated that  It  has  the  means  to  throw  a 
monkey  wrench  Into  the  plans  of  the  White 
House.  Many  who  are  not  on  the  Johnson 
administration's  aide,  question  whether  such 
freedom  is  desirable  In  a  democracy. 

The  most  potent  argument  against  giving 
inersased  authority  to  the  executive  branch  la 


that  It  would  encourage  Inflation  as  It  did 
after  World  War  ZI,  when  tbe  money  man- 
agers Increased  the  money  supply  at  the 
behest  of  the  Treaaxu-y. 

But  the  Federal  Reserve  then  was  under  no 
compulsion  to  do  so.  It  could  have  refused 
to  cooperate,  as  It  finally  did.  Indeed  there 
seems  to  be  a  far  greater  risk  of  swinging 
from  defiance  to  subservience  under  Its  pres- 
ent status  than  If  the  Federal  Reserve  had  a 
closer  relationship  with  the  White  House — 
by  permitting  the  President  to  choose  his 
own  chairman  and  by  setting  up  an  economic 
general  staff  with  a  place  for  the  Federal 
Reserve. 

POLrnCAL   CONTROL 

With  such  an  arrangement,  the  money 
managers  might  be  less  inclined  to  disruptive 
talk  and  more  to  effective  action.  If  they 
were  a  recognized  part  of  an  economic  gen- 
eral staff,  they  might  be  more  successful  In 
making  their  presence  felt  In  the  Inner  circle 
of  policymaking. 

Some  authorities  believe  that  political  con- 
trol might  result  In  greater  freedom  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  as  well  as  smoother  coordi- 
nation of  economic  policies.  But  if  It  did 
not,  If  limiting  its  Independence  resulted  In 
mere  subservience  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  unsound  policies  for  the  econ- 
omy, the  Nation's  voters  would  at  least  be 
able  to  fix  the  blame. 

[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Post.  Dec.  7, 

1965] 

The  Fec  JtrMPS  the  Gun 

By  raising  the  discount  rate  In  advance  of 
a  scheduled  meeting  of  the  Government's 
policymaking  quadrlad,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  underscored  the  danger  of 
investing  power  over  monetary  policy  In  an 
Independent  agency. 

There  are  legitimate  grounds  for  differences 
of  opinion  over  the  need  for  less  stimulative 
policies,  as  Treasury  Secretary  Fowler 
pointed  out  In  his  New  Orleans  speech.  But 
inflationary  pressures  can  be  combated  by 
flscal  as  well  as  monetary  measures.  What 
the  Fed  has  done  with  Its  gun-Jumping  deci- 
sion, taken  In  advance  of  a  thorough  analysis 
of  next  year's  budget,  Is  to  deprive  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  freedom  that  It  requires 
In  order  to  conduct  an  effective  economic 
policy. 

If  one  could  accept  at  face  value  the 
Board's  claim  that  It  will  continue  to  supply 
the  banking  system  with  sufficient  reserves 
to  meet  the  needs  of  an  expanding  economy, 
the  boost  In  the  discount  rate  and  the  up- 
ward drift  of  Interest  rates  In  the  money 
markets  might  not  be  so  serious.  But  the 
day-to-day  Implementation  of  Fed  p)ollcy  Is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee  (POMC),  a  body  that  Includes 
five  presidents  of  the  District  Federal  Reserve 
banks  as  well  as  the  seven  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Since  the  btmk  presi- 
dents are  Insulated  from  the  authority  of 
both  Congress  and  the  White  House,  the 
POMC  is  free  to  pursue  restrictive  policies 
that  may  be  sharply  at  variance  with  the 
alms  of  tbe  administration. 

President  Johnson  will  be  able  to  redress 
the  balance  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
when  the  term  of  Vice  Chairman  Balderston 
expires  In  January,  and  a  second  opportunity 
will  come  In  2  years  with  the  expiration  of 
the  partial  term  of  Governor  Daane.  But 
these  moves  may  not  affect  the  unbridled 
power  of  the  FOMC. 

If  Congress  Is  to  discharge  Its  constitu- 
tional responsibility  for  controlling  the 
money  supply.  If  monetary  policies  are  to  be 
coordinated  with  the  other  economic  policies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  following 
reforms  will  be  needed.  The  term  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
should  be  made  coterminous  with  that  of  the 
President,  a  proposal  that  has  been  endorsed 
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by  Chairman  Martin.  The  Inordinately  long, 
14- year  terms  of  the  Governors  should  be  re- 
duced to  5.  And,  flneJly,  responsiveness  to 
the  wishes  of  the  electorate  should  be  insured 
by  limiting  the  membership  of  the  POMC  to 
the  seven  appointed  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

Congress  would  never  entertain  the  notion 
of  delegating  Its  fiscal  power  to  an  Independ- 
ent agency,  and  by  the  same  logic  It  should 
not  surrender  Its  control  over  the  money  sup- 
ply. Power  over  monetary  policy,  for  better 
or  worse,  should  be  Invested  with  the  Incum- 
bent administration.  The  Board's  action, 
the  end  of  which  is  not  yet  In  sight,  exposee 
the  pitfalls  of  an  anomalous  system  In  which 
the  Presidents'  ability  to  shape  economic 
policy  is  sharply  attenuated. 
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JFrom  the  Washington   (DC.)    Post,  Dec.  8, 
1965] 
Foxes  m  L.B.J.'s  Henhouse 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
Soon  after  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  succeeded 
to  the   Presidency,   he  received   this   private 
advice  from  one  of  his  most  influential  ad- 
visers: No  domestic  problem  will  be  tougher 
than  controlling  Bill  Martin. 

The  full  Impact  of  this  prophecy  fell  last 
weekend  like  a  sledgehammer. 

The  decision  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
under  Chairman  William  McChesney  Martin, 
to  boost  Interest  rates  was  President  John- 
son's worst  political  setback.  Not  only  does 
fmi;her  tightening  of  money  threaten  eco- 
nomic expansion,  but  the  bold  defiance  of 
hl3  wishes  Is  a  severe  blow  to  the  President's 
prestige. 

This  question  then  arises:  Why  could  a 
President  who  tamed  Congress,  big  labor  and 
big  business  not  tame  Martin? 

The  answer:  The  cherished  Independence 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  is  all  but  un- 
assailable. Moreover.  Treasury  Secretary 
Henry  H.  Fowler's  year-long  strategy  of  ap- 
peasing Martin  by  avoiding  an  open  rupture 
all  these  months  was  perhaps  less  successful 
than  a  frontal  assault  on  the  Fed. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board — acting  as  the 
national  bankers'  bank — Is  a  deviation  In  the 
otherwise  symmetrical  American  system. 
Martin,  a  nonpoUtlclan  with  rigidly  orthodox 
economic  views,  need  not  heed  the  advice  of 
the  White  House. 

But  Martin  does  have  his  own  constitu- 
ency: The  Nation's  commercial  bankers — or 
more  specifically,  the  New  York  banking 
community.  Martin  has  privately  Informed 
administration  officials  of  the  Increasing 
pressure  on  him  to  tighten  credit.  Its 
source:  Big  bankers,  obsessed  with  the  bug- 
aboo of  Inflation. 

This  banker's  mentality  was  aggressively 
articulated  to  Martin  by  Alfred  Hayes,  pres- 
ident of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York.  Financial  Insiders  regard  Hayes — not 
Martin — as  the  grey  eminence  of  the  Interest 
rate  hike.  And  Hayes,  an  unabashed  tight- 
money  man.  Is  concerned  first  with  bank- 
ing— not  the  overall  economic  results  of 
higher  Interest  rates,  such  as  a  possible  rise 
In  unemployment. 

The  Manhattan  bankers'  Influence  over  the 
Fed  Is  direct  control  over  Washington's  de- 
cision affecting  their  own  pocketbook.  In 
the  opinion  of  one  L.B.J.  adviser,  this  means 
the  foxes  are  guarding  the  henhouse. 

Nevertheless,  despite  Martin's  clear  legal 
power.  It  may  be  argued  that  administration 
strategy  in  dealing  with  Martin  only  em- 
boldened him. 

Prom  the  time  he  took  over  at  the  Trea*ury 
last  March,  Fowler  took  the  soft  approach, 
i*st  spring  he  tacitly  acquiesced  In  Martin's 
reduction  of  bank  free  reserves — money  held 
m  excess  of  money  loaned  out  (thus  tighten- 
ing the  money  supply).  Treasury  officials 
privately  told  Democratic  Senators  they  had 
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no  Intention  of  Interfering  with  the  Fed's 
regulation  of  the  money  supply. 

As  recently  as  his  November  8  appearance 
at  the  Economic  Club  of  New  York  City, 
Fowler  defended — to  ringing  applause  of  the 
conservative-oriented  audience — the  Fed's  In- 
dependence and  noted  that  he  had  been 
criticized  by  Democratic  Senators  for  that 
stand. 

All  the  while.  Fowler  privately  urged  Mar- 
tin to  postpone  any  decision  on  interest 
rates  until  the  President's  budget  was  re- 
leased early  next  year.  By  that  time,  Mr. 
Johnson  would  be  able  to  change  the  ideo- 
logical complexion  of  the  Reserve  Board  by 
filling  a  vacancy  coming  up  January  1. 

Martin  apparently  decided  early  last  week 
to  defy  the  President  and  Treasury.  Al- 
though specifically  asked  to  call  the  President 
before  such  action,  he  did  not  call.  Rather, 
he  was  determined  to  raise  Interest  rates  be- 
fore a  scheduled  meeting  at  the  LBJ  Ranch 
last  Monday  so  that  he  would  not  have  to 
say  "no"  to  the  President's  personal  appeal. 

As  a  result,  Martin  informed  Fowler  last 
Friday  morning  at  the  White  House  that  he 
had  made  up  hla  mind.  It  was  too  late  to 
stop  him.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  voted 
the  Increase  that  afternoon. 

Some  critics  of  Martin  hold  that  since 
there  was  no  concelvlable  way  for  the  Presi- 
dent or  Fowler  to  stop  the  Fed's  action,  they 
should  have  secretly  agreed  to  the  Increase 
effective  early  next  year,  thus  avoiding  the 
political— though  not  the  economic— defeat. 

But  that  avoids  the  real  Issue.  The  Martin 
affair  again  raises  the  question  whether  this 
vital  economic  henhouse  should  be  guarded 
by  the  banking  foxes  of  New  York— or  by  the 
public's  elected  officials. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Brown]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  President  has  today  an- 
nounced the  resumption  of  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
have  risen  to  praise  this  decision.  The 
leaderslilp  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
here  in  the  House  have  pledged  their  sup- 
port to  the  President.  Some  voices  are 
raised  to  call  for  more  than  just  a  re- 
sumption of  the  bombing — they  call  for 
a  vast  increase  in  the  level  of  bombing, 
for  the  hitting  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong! 
and  for  the  use  of  more  powerful  non- 
conventional  weapons. 

Prom  aU  sides  we  hear  It  said  that 
"The  pause  was  a  failure—the  other  side 
is  not  interested  In  peace. '  I  do  not  wish 
to  debate  this  point  at  this  time.  But 
those  who  are  honest  will  admit  that  the 
previous  11  months  of  bombing  was  a 
failure.  That  11 -month  period  saw  the 
United  States  forced  to  multiply  its 
ground  forces  many  times  over  merely  to 
hold  Its  own  in  South  Vietnam,  That 
11  months  saw  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  fighting  forces  of  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front,  both  from  Infiltration 
from  the  north  and  from  local  recruit- 
ment In  the  south.  That  11  months  saw 
a  strengthening  of  the  will  to  resist  the 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam,  and  an  in- 
crease In  the  assistance  coming  from 


other  countries.  More  than  anything 
else,  that  11  months  saw  the  end  of  any 
fiction  that  we  were  merely  helping  sup- 
port and  maintain  a  friendly  govern- 
ment, and  made  it  clear  that  the  United 
States  was  waging  an  American  war  to 
show  the  world  that  the  American  man- 
date runs  wherever  the  President  of  the 
United  States  says  It  runs,  including  the 
mairUand  of  Asia. 

To  resume  the  bombing,  after  this  11 
months  of  failure  to  achieve  any  con- 
structive results  with  such  a  policy, 
demonstrates  again  and  more  forcefully 
the  sterility  of  the  U.S.  position  in 
Vietnam. 

I  feel  the  deepest  sorrow  for  the  Presi- 
dent, that  he  feels  compelled  within  him- 
self to  take  this  course,  for  I  know  that 
he  would  do  what  was  right.  I  feel  even 
more  sorrow  for  the  American  people, 
and  for  the  people  of  Vietnam.  There 
comes  a  point  of  no  return  in  the  course 
of  events,  and  we  may  well  have  reached 
that  point  in  Asia.  We  may  now  be  com- 
mitted to  a  course  leading  to  the  death  of 
millions  and  the  destruction  of  any  hope 
for  a  new  order  of  law  and  justice 'in  the 
world  in  our  lifetimes. 

I  do  not  believe  In  the  imminent  arrival 
of  an  ideal  world.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  time  has  come  in  human  history 
when  force  as  an  element  in  human  rela- 
tionships can  be  eliminated.  But  I  know 
as  certainly  as  I  know  anything  in  this 
life  that  the  United  States  cannot  achieve 
any  worthwhile  goal  from  the  course  It 
Is  pursuing  in  Vietnam.  It  can  and  will 
bring  untold  suffering  to  all  of  Vietnam. 
It  can  and  probably  will  deny  South  Viet- 
nam to  communism,  if  it  wishes  to  oc- 
cupy that  country  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  troops  for  generations  to 
come.  It  can  and  probably  will  spend 
$50  or  $100  billion  to  do  these  things- 
billions  that  could  be  used  to  solve  the 
problems  of  this  country  and  the  world, 
instead  of  making  them  worse. 

And  in  doing  these  things  we  will 
weaken  democracy  and  strengthen  the 
totalitarian  tendencies  of  our  own  so- 
ciety, we  will  condemn  American  impe- 
rialism in  the  eyes  of  all  Asia,  we  will 
strengthen  the  ideological  power  of  com- 
munism around  the  world,  we  will  weaken 
still  further  the  ties  of  the  western 
alliance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons  I  can- 
not join  in  the  chorus  of  praise  we  have 
heard  here  today  for  the  President's  de- 
cision to  resume  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  I  think  that  he  has  made  a 
tragic  mistake.  And  I  think  that  timt  is 
running  out  for  the  President  to  correct 
the  mistakes  this  country  has  made  in 
Vietnam  over  the  past  15  years. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Laird  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hall)  , 
for  20  minutes,  today,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter, 

Mr.  HosMZK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall),  for  25  minutes,  on  Wednesday, 
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Febniary  3.  19M.  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  eztraneo^ 
matter. 


EXiraVSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  CdfcaxssioNAL 
RccoKD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hall)  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Pbllt. 

Mr.  HosMW. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HuNOATx)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.MZLLDL 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, February  1,  1966,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECDTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
oommimicatlons  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1064.  A  letter  from  the  Aealstant  Secre- 
tary for  Congreeslonal  Relatlooi,  Department 
of  State,  fraziamlttlng  a  communication  rela- 
tive to  the  lale  of  rurpliu  agricultural  com- 
modltlee  to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  pur- 
numt  to  ecctlon  107  of  the  Agrlctiltiiral 
TVade  Development  and  Aaalstance  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

1987.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation, 
transmitting  a  report  covering  refunde  and 
credits  of  internal  revenue  taxea  for  the  fU- 
oal  year  ended  June  30.  1903,  pursuant  to 
■eetlon  6406  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  (K.  Doc.  No.  370) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Way*  and  Bfeana  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1968.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  AnUtant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Properties  and  Instal- 
Utlona,  transmitting  notification  of  the  lo- 
cation, nature,  and  estimated  coet  of  an 
additional  faclUtlea  project  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  Ifarlne  Corps  Reserve  utUldng 
autborlsatlon  contained  In  section  701(2) 
ofPubUc  lAW  88-390.  pursTiant  to  10  U.S.C. 
22SSa(l);  to  the  Ccounlttee  on  Armed 
Bufium. 

1969.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Seervtary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  In- 
■tallatlona)  transmitting  a  report  on  military 
construction.  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serves construction  authorisation  under  Pub- 
Uc  Law  88-188.  pursuant  to  10  n.S.C. 
a333a(l);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1960.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
NBOTC  night  Instruction  program,  pursuant 
to  section  2110(b)  of  tlUe  10.  United  States 
Code:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1901.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Selective 
Service  System,  transmitting  the  19th  an- 
nual repent  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
SO.  1948.  pursuant  to  section  10(g)  of  the 
Unlvenal  IfUltary  Training  and  Service  Act, 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Sarvloes. 

1943.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  pro 
tempore  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Armory 
Board,  transmitting  the  eighth  annual  re- 


port and  financial  statements  of  the  Board's 
oi>eratlon  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Stadi- 
um, and  th4  IStb  annual  report  and  finan- 
cial statements  of  the  Bocu-d's  operation  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  National  Guard 
Armory  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1986,  pursuant  to  section  10  of  the  Armory 
Board  Act  (Public  Law  No.  80-605),  as 
amended,  and  section  10  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Stadium  Act  of  1957  (Public  Law 
No.  85-300),  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1963.  A  letter  from  the  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board,  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co..  transmitting  a  copy  of  their  bal- 
ance sheet  as  of  December  31,  1965,  pursuant 
to  37  Stat.  979;  to  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

1964.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  the  Interim  report  of  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission,  United  States 
and  Canada,  on  the  pollution  of  Lake  Erie, 
Lake  Ontario,  and  the  international  sec- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  River;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Porelgn  Affairs. 

1966.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  amount  of  Export- 
Import  Bank  Insurance  and  guarantees  on 
U.S.  exports  to  Yugoslavia  for  the  month  of 
December  1965,  pursuant  to  title  n  of  the 
Porelgn  Assistance  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1966  and  the  presidential 
detrlmentatlon  of  February  4,  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  Porelgn  Affairs. 

1966.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  on  the  activities  and 
progress  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Qovemment  Op- 
erations. 

1967.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  proceedings  of 
docket  12,  Chief  WUllam  Fuller,  et  al..  on 
behalf  and  representing  an  Identifiable  group 
of  the  Indians  of  California,  known  as  the 
Federated  Indiarut  of  California,  petltionera  v. 
the  United  States  of  America,  defendant,  pur- 
suant to  provisions  of  section  21  of  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  Act  of  August  13, 
1046  (60  SUt.  1056;  25  U.S.C.  70t) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1968.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  proceeding  of 
docket  162,  The  Yakima  Tribe,  petitioner  v. 
The  United  States  of  America,  defendant, 
pursuant  to  provisions  of  section  21  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  of  August  13, 
1946  (60  Stat.  1055;  25  U  S.C.  70t);  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

loeo.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  proceeding  of 
docket  47-A,  The  Yakima  Tribe  of  Indians, 
petitioners  v.  The  United  States  of  America, 
defendant,  pursuant  to  provisions  of  section 
21  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  of 
August  13,  1948  (60  Stat.  1055:  25  UJ3.C. 
lot);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1970.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  proceedings  of 
docket  No.  124  and  docket  No.  67  (consoli- 
dated) and  docket  Noa.  124,  314,  and  337 
consolidated  therewith,  intervenors  docket 
Nob.  15-D,  29-B,  89,  311,  and  316,  the  Miami 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma  also  known  as  the  Miami 
Tribe,  and  Harley  T.  Palmer,  Frank  C.  Pooler 
and  David  Leonard,  as  representatives  of  the 
Miami  Tribe  and  all  of  the  members  thereof, 
petitioners  v.  The  United  States  of  America, 
defendant,  pursuant  to  provisions  of  section 
31  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  of 
Augtist  13.  1946  (60  Stat.  1056;  U.S.C.  70t); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1971.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner   of    th2    Indian    CHaims    Commission. 


transmitting  a  report  on  i»'oceedlng8  of 
docket  824,  Ponca  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  peti- 
tioners, V.  The  United  States  of  America, 
defendant,  pursuant  to  provisions  of  section 
21  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  of 
August  13,  1046  (60  Stat.  1055;  26  U.S.C.  70t) ; 
to  the  (Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1972.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "To 
Amend  the  Shipping  Act,  1916";  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1973.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "To 
Amend  the  Intercoestal  Shipping  Act.  1933", 
to  permit  the  Commission  to  require  the  car- 
riers In  the  offshore  domestic  trade  to  keep 
uniform  accounts  and  permit  Commission 
representatives  to  inspect  the  accounts  and 
records  of  such  carriers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1974.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  report  on  the  estimated 
amount  of  the  losses  or  costs  (or  percentage 
of  costs)  Inciirred  by  the  postal  service  In  the 
performance  of  public  services  during  the 
current  fiscal  year,  pursuant  to  section  201 
of  Public  Law  87-793,  approved  October  11, 
1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

1975.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Ck>urts,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  poeltlons  In  grades  GS-18, 
17,  and  18,  pursuant  to  section  1105a  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1978.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Legislative  Affairs  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  on  positions  established 
during  calendar  year  1965,  In  accordance 
with  section  1581,  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  pxirsuant  to  section  1582,  title  10, 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
HJl.  12407.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize 
certain  grants  to  assure  adequate  commuter 
service  in  Urban  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  12408.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13a  ol 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  relating  to  th« 
discontinuance  or  change  of  certain  opera- 
tions or  services  of  common  carriers  by  rail 
in  order  to  require  the  Interstate  Commercfr 
Commission  to  give  full  consideration  to  all 
financial  assistance  available  before  permit- 
ting any  such  discontinuance  or  change;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.   12409.  A  bill   to   amend   the  Federal 
Firearms  Act;  to  the  (Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
H.R.  12410.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  beneflls 
of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  further  extend  the  benefits  of 
higher  education  by  providing  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  educational  benefits  for  veterans  of 
service  after  January  31,  1955,  and  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  12411.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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ByMr.  ICHORD: 

HJl.  12412.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  release 
of  platinum  from  the  national  stockpile,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS : 

H.R.  12413.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  rates  of 
pension  payable  to  widows  of  veterans  of 
the  Spanish-American  War;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs, 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H  R.  12414.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  benefits 
of  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  further  extend  the  benefits  of 
higher  education  by  providing  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  educational  benefits  for  veterans  of 
service  after  January  31,  1955,  and  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  and  for  oth- 
er purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DORN: 

H.R.  12415.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  benefits 
of  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  further  extend  the  benefits  of 
higher  education  by  providing  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  educational  benefits  for  veterans 
of  service  after  January  31,  1955,  and  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 

H.R.  12416.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  benefits 
of  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  further  extend  the  benefits  of 
higher  education  by  providing  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  educational  benefits  for  veterans  of 
service  after  January  31,  1955,  and  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORTON: 

H.J.  Res.  817.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
an  Atlantic  Union  delegation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Porelgn  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 
390.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada, 
relative  to  supporting  the  service  men  and 
women  In  Vietnam,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Conmilttee  on  Armed  Services. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  12417.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  loannla 

Klrlazls;    to    the    Committee    on    the   Judl- 

clarv. 


SENATE 

MoND.w,  January  31,  1966 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  January 
26,  1966) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  ajn.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf). 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  pastor.  Capitol 
Hill  Methodist  Church.  Washington, 
D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

^ar  Lord  of  all,  we  recognize  today 
mat  the  peace  we  seek  for  the  world  Is 
beyond  our  understanding.  Thus,  we 
need  Thy  help. 

We  have  not  consistently  followed  the 
path  of  peace.     Now  we  find  ourselves 


with  others  in  the  world  in  the  wilderness 
of  bewilderment  in  finding  again  that 
path.  We  come  to  Thee  in  prayer  asking 
for  light  in  darkness  and  courage  in  the 
principle  of  freedom  and  justice  for  all 
men. 

We  pray  for  Thy  guiding  and  staying 
hand  in  the  deliberations  and  decisions  of 
our  President,  his  Cabinet,  his  advisers, 
and  especially  this  session  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  on  national  and  in- 
ternational issues. 

Give  to  our  leaders  hope  that  will  keep 
alive  negotiations  for  peace,  faith  that 
there  Is  a  way,  and  love  for  God  and  man- 
kind that  will  clarli"  thinking  and 
decision. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Creator  of 
life  and  peace.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
be  considered  as  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Objection  is  heard. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour,  and  that  statements 
therein  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  tlie  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
renew  my  request  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Journal  be  considered 
as  read  and  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield,  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  so  that 
I  may  ask  unanimous  consent,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  distinguished  acting 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis],  to  suggest  a  recess 
until  10:30  o'clock,  at  which  time  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  Intended 
to  ask  if  I  might  proceed  for  7  or  8  min- 
utes for  a  discussion  on  current  events 
after  the  Senate  reconvened.  I  make 
that  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  will  have  the  floor  for  7 
or  8  minutes  when  the  Senate  recon- 
venes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  will  be  for  7 
or  8  minutes. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  shall  return 
after  the  recess,  because  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  the  floor;  then  we 
shall  have  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  askjfce 
distinguished  majority  leader  what  the 
plans  Eire  for  the  remainder  of  the  day? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  planned  to 
have  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine business,  and  then,  if  any  Senator 
wishes  to  speak  on  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
section  14(b),  or  any  other  subject,  he 
may  do  so.  I  anticipate  that  the  session 
will  not  be  very  long  today. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  I  am 
thinking  of  the  many  employees  in  the 
Capitol  who  may  have  difllculty  getting 
home  this  evening. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  request  for 
the  morning  hour  is  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  statements? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  have  a  morning 
hour  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  Sena- 
tors to  make  speeches,  and  matters  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  that  no  motions  will 
be  made? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 


ROBERT  G.  THOMPSON 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
yield  to  me  for  a  moment,  to  permit  me 
to  insert  an  editorial  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
for  the  purpose  of  inserting  an  editorial 
in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled.  "Be- 
yond Death,"  published  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Post. 

I  underscore  nothing  in  the  editorial; 
it  speaks  eloquently  and  to  the  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BirroKD  DxATR 
When  mortal  men  consider  their  own 
frailty  and  folly,  they  may  well  conclude  that 
death  ought  to  bring  Its  own  absolution  for 
even  the  sorriest  of  sins.  The  pursuit  of 
punishment  beyond  the  grave  is  mere  vln- 
dlctlveness.  We  think  the  majesty  of  the 
United  States  Is  marred  by  the  decision  of 
the  Defense  Department  to  forbid  the  inter- 
ment of  Robert  G.  Thompson's  ashes  in  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery. 

Good  men  and  bad  men  alike  Ue  at  rest 
In  Arlington.  Men  of  every  faith — and  of 
no  faith — slumber  there.  In  this  cemetery, 
created  on  the  estate  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  there 
Is,  as  Indeed  there  should  be,  a  Confederate 
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Monument,  «r«cted  by  the  Daugbten  of  the 
Oonfedency  In  honor  of  the  South'a  dead 
barOM — men  who  believed  It  honorable  and 
right  to  take  up  anna  against  the  United 
Statea.  And  there  rests  there,  too,  In  hon- 
ored glory — whether  in  life  he  had  been 
valiant  or  craTen — an  American  soldier 
known  but  to  Ood. 

Robert  Thompeon  was  a  Communist  when 
he  was  Inducted  Into  the  Armed  Forces  early 
in  the  Second  World  War.  He  was  a  Com- 
munist when  he  was  awarded  the  Dlstln- 
golahed  Service  Cross  for  valor  In  the  Pacific 
and  when  he  was  honorably  discharged  from 
■arvloe.  He  was  a  Communist  when  he  died 
last  October.  It  can  be  said  in  his  behalf 
ttiat  he  made  no  effort  to  conceal  the  fact. 

It  Is  true  that  In  1949.  he  and  10  other 
Ooomunlst  Party  leaders  were  convicted  un- 
der the  Smith  Act  and  sentenced  to  3  years 
In  prison  and  that  he  Jumped  ball  and  was 
subsequently  sentenced  to  an  additional  4 
yean  for  criminal  contempt.  On  the  basis 
of  these  sentences  and  the  fact  that  a  year 
ago  an  Army  regulation  was  adopted  denying 
burial  in  a  national  cemetery  to  anyone  sen- 
tenced by  a  Federal  court  to  more  than  5 
yean  Imprisonment,  the  Attorney  General 
has  given  the  Defense  Department  a  petti- 
fogging legal  justification  for  Its  act  of  empty 
wsnnssi.  Thompson  was  punished  In  life; 
thsre  is  no  point  to  punishing  him  In  death. 


RECESS  UNT^  10:30  O'CLOCK  A.M. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Montana 
renew  his  request  for  a  recess? 

li«r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
renew  my  request  that  the  Senate  stand 
In  recess  imtil  10:30  o'clock  ajn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  10 
o'clock  and  4  minutes  a.m.  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  10:30  o'clock  am. 
today. 

At  10  o'clock  and  30  minutes  ajn.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the  Senate 
reconvened,  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana.       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  do 
I  correctly  understand  that  the  Journal 
is  eonaldered  as  read  and  approved? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  Is  correct. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  do 
I  correctly  understand  that  permission 
haa  been  granted  that  when  the  Senate 
finishes  its  business  today,  It  will  stand  in 
recess  untU  10  o'clock  tomorrow  mom- 
Ins? 

Tb«  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  will  permit  me 
to  do  ao,  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor.  I  auggeat  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
the  ttme  for  the  quorum  call  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3  minutes. 

llM  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
por«.  wm  the  Senator  withhold  that 
requBrt  for  a  moment? 

Mr.lCANBFIELD.    Yes. 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  announces  that  the 
unanimous-consent  request  for  routine 
business  has  now  been  granted  without 
objection. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  agreement, 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  Is  re- 
scinded, and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
is  recognized. 


THE  RESUMPTION  OF  BOMBmO 
EN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  President 
Johnson  has  now  directed  a  renewal  and 
possible  increase  in  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam. 

Under  the  constitutional  and  statutory 
powers  vested  in  the  Presidency  he  has 
authority  to  do  this. 

Even  if  90  percent  of  the  American 
people  were  opposed,  he  would  still  have 
this  power. 

Now  that  the  decision  has  been  made 
to  engage  in  an  expanded  military  ac- 
tion which  may  ultimately  lead  to  a  con- 
flict of  unprecedented  and  unlimited  pro- 
portions, we  must  spare  no  effort  to  avoid 
defeat  and  to  hold  our  losses  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

Although  the  Communist  countries  ap- 
parently gave  little  credence  to  the  recent 
peace  offensive  of  the  President,  there  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  President 
Johnson  did  earnestly  desire  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war  in  southeast  Asia. 

Any  person  in  his  position  wants  to 
be  liked  and  admired  as  well  as  to  earn 
a  good  spot  in  history. 

He  wants  to  be  highly  respected  by  the 
rest  of  the  world  and,  as  President  Elsen- 
hower so  ably  demonstrated  In  1953.  the 
surest  way  to  popular  acclaim  Is  through 
the  restoration  of  peace. 

President  Eisenhower  further  en- 
hanced his  popularity  and  secured  an 
enviable  place  in  history  when  he  backed 
Gen.  Matthew  Ridgway  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  sending  large  numbers  of  U.S. 
troops  into  Vietnam  in  an  effort  to  make 
secure  that  part  of  their  colonial  empire 
for  the  French. 

Since  we  now  seem  to  have  passed  the 
point  of  no  return,  we  should  take  a  good, 
hard  look  at  the  situation  as  it  is  today. 

The  number  of  U.S.  servicemen  sup- 
porting the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment has  now  increased  to  about  200,000, 
will  be  doubled  within  the  next  few 
months,  and  it  will  likely  be  redoubled 
within  the  next  year. 

This  figure  is  exclusive  of  the  Navy  and 
other  forces  based  at  Guam,  in  the 
Philippines,  in  Thailand.  In  Honolulu, 
and  elsewhere. 

It  Is  exclusive  of  the  16,000  to  18,000 
South  Korean  troops  engaged  in  the  con- 
flict. 

Aside  from  the  forces  from  South  Ko- 
rea and  Australia,  we  can  look  for  only 
minor  assistance  from  other  countries  in 
our  Vietnam  efforts. 

In  fact.  If  South  Korea  is  now  being 
Infiltrated  by  Communist  operators  to 


the  extent  recently  indicated  by  Marine 
Gen.  Wallace  Greene.  It  is  unlikely  that 
Fe  can  look  for  any  substantial  increase 
in  our  strength  from  that  source. 

Most  of  the  land  area  in  South  Viet- 
nam has  come  under  Vietcong  control, 
while  U.S.  bases  are  all  virtually  under  a 
state  of  siege — an  unorthodox  siege,  it  is 
true,  but,  nevertheless,  one  effective 
enough  so  that  it  Is  hardly  safe  to  ven- 
ture outside  the  fortified  areas  except  in 
force. 

Our  forces  have  to  date  suffered  ap- 
proximately 10,000  casualties. 

Some  who  a  year  ago  supported  the  de- 
cision to  bomb  North  Vietnam  now  feel 
that  the  reason  this  operation  failed  is 
that  It  has  not  been  vigorous  enough. 

They  now  Insist  that  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong Harbor  and  other  than  strictly 
military  targets  be  also  bombed. 

Some  substantial  and  respected  per- 
sons have  advocated  the  use  of  atom 
bombs — small  ones,  that  is.  The  other 
day  a  representative  of  a  respected  and 
well-known  national  organization  came 
to  my  ofiBce  to  urge  the  use  of  atom  bombs 
in  the  Vietnam  war.  The  demand  that 
we  use  atomic  weapons  will  increase  as 
our  casualty  list  grows. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  an  atom 
bomb  could  not  distinguish  between  bel- 
ligerents and  nonbelligerents.  Is  there 
any  reason  to  doubt  that,  should  we  use 
the  atomic  weapon  against  North  Viet- 
nam, that  the  Communists  would  almost 
at  once  retaliate  by  using  the  same  type 
of  weapon  against  our  air  and  military 
bases  in  the  south? 

We  should  think  long  and  hard  before 
resorting  to  nuclear  weapons  in  south- 
east Asia, 

We  are  now  at  the  point  where  we  have 
to  deal  with  realities,  not  desires. 

It  Is  no  longer  possible  for  us  unilater- 
ally to  call  the  shots. 

It  is  not  what  might  have  been  or  what 
ought  to  be  that  now  concerns  us.  It  is 
what  Is. 

As  Indicated  by  the  Mansfield  mission 
report,  there  Is  "only  the  very  slim  pros- 
pect of  a  just  settlement  by  negotiations." 

Since  much  of  the  world  has  regarded 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  as  "ag- 
gression" by  the  United  States  and  since 
the  assistance  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  the  Vietcong  in  carrying  out  their 
savsige  operations  against  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  have  been  minimized.  I 
believe  that  the  President's  peace  offen- 
sive was  necessary  even  though  Its  effec- 
tiveness as  a  means  for  ending  the  war 
may  be  questioned. 

It  seems  to  have  convinced  some  na- 
tions of  the  justice  of  our  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam,  even  though  they  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  assist  us. 

Who  is  making  the  decisions  In  south- 
east Asia  today?    Is  It  Russia  or  China? 

The  reaction  of  Russia  to  the  Presi- 
dent's plea  for  peace  has  been  particu- 
larly disappointing. 

From  her  attitude  one  might  well  con- 
clude that  Russia  not  only  does  not  de- 
sire peace  but  actually  seeks  to  encourage 
a  greater  war  in  southeast  Asia,  evidently 
hoping  that  we  will  concentrate  such  a 
large  pent  of  our  Armed  Forces  there  that 
the  defenses  of  democracy  will  be  weak- 
ened in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
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Or  Is  China  undertaking  to  shape 
events  so  that  the  two  great  nuclear 
states  will  ultimately  destroy  each  other, 
leaving  the  Chinese  Republic  the  domi- 
nant power  in  world  affairs? 

Actually  the  tiny  nation  of  North 
Vietnam  appears  to  be  the  catalyst 
which  Is  welding  the  two  great  Commu- 
nist nations  together  for  military 
purposes. 

I  trust  that  those  who  make  the  de- 
cisions for  our  country  will  bear  In  mind 
that  while  the  war  of  democracy  versus 
communism  cannot  be  won  in  southeast 
Asia,  it  can  be  lost  there. 

In  fact,  communism  will  not  be  de- 
feated on  the  battlefield  anyway  except 
on  the  battlefield  of  men's  minds. 

If  any  phase  of  the  confiict  between 
these  two  Ideologies  must  be  fought  with 
arms,  we  should  not  let  our  enemies 
choose  the  battleground. 

From  now  on  our  No.  1  concern  must 
be  the  preservation  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  institutions. 

There  can  be  no  halfhearted  effort 
In  this  respect. 

Our  people,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  they  support  the  acts  of  this  admin- 
istration, must  be  prepared  for  extraor- 
dinary sacrifice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  may 
have  as  much  time  as  he  may  desire,  and 
that  the  time  be  extended  to  allow  other 
Senators  to  participate  In  discussing  this 
most  momentous  speech. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  this  sac- 
rifice will  have  to  be  paid  in  terms  of 
resources,  freedom,  and  life  itself. 

There  may  be  a  chance  that  a  world 
nuclear  war  can  be  avoided. 

There  may  be  a  chance  that  we  may 
escape  the  devastating  effect  of  a  gen- 
eral land  war  In  Asia,  the  kind  of  war 
we  are  least  likely  to  win. 

We  cannot  proceed  on  the  hope  for 
miracles,  however,  therefore,  we  must  be 
prepared  for  the  worst— and  without 
delay. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  for  some 
$13  bUlion  with  which  to  increase  the 
tempo  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

This  $13  billion  is  only  the  first  drop 
in  the  bucket. 

Commonsense  and  experience  should 
tell  us  that. 

The  President  asks  us  to  rescind  the 
tax  cut  on  telephone  charges  and  auto- 
mobUes  in  order  to  help  to  meet  this 
cost. 

It  Is  ridiculous  to  expect  that  the  in- 
c^e  from  these  reclslons  would  even 
oegln  to  pay  the  cost  of  an  escalated 
war. 

If  President  Johnson  means  busi- 
ness—and I  believe  he  does — he  will  ask 
for  the  suspension  of  the  General  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  2  years  ago. 

He  will  ask  to  have  the  loopholes  of 
overgenerous  deductions  and  special  tax 
Privileges  plugged. 

And  he  will  ask  for  such  new  taxes 
Wmay  be  necessary. 
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There  Is  no  sense  in  waiting  until  after 
election  to  recommend  the  inevitable. 
Lives  are  more  precious  than  votes. 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  asks 
for  an  increase  of  113,000  men  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 
Whom  does  he  think  he  Is  kidding? 
Winning  a  guerrilla  war  requires  a  ra- 
tio of  10  to  1  on  the  side  of  the  law,  and 
the  enemy  already  has  200,000  men  in 
the  field. 

The  Secretary  knows  that  an  escalated 
war  will  require  universal  conscription. 

To  wait  until  after  election  to  an- 
nounce this  is  just  another  attempt  to  lull 
the  people. 

Besides  increased  taxation  and  con- 
scription, we  must  be  prepared  to  accept 
the  concentration  of  powers  and  restric- 
tions on  our  liberties  which  Inevitably 
accompany  any  major  war. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  accept  these 
controls  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
years. 

Are  we  ready  to  accept  a  system  of  pri- 
orities— price  controls   and   wage   con- 
trols? 
What  about  ration  cards? 
Are  we  prepared  to  control  hoarding 
which  may  already  be  underway? 

Are  our  shelters  adequate  to  insure  the 
perpetuation  of  at  least  a  part  of  our  pop- 
ulation in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  war? 

Have  we  the  facilities  necessary  for  the 
control  of  sabotage,  subversion,  riots, 
and  criminal  law  violations? 

We  do  not  like  to  contemplate  these 
things;  yet  they  must  be  considered  and 
acted  upon  unless  the  danger  is  far  less 
than  it  now  appears. 

This  time  we  cannot  wait  until  catas- 
trophe strikes. 

So  long  as  there  is  the  slightest  chance 
for  peace,  we  should  pursue  it,  even  while 
preparing  for  the  worst,  but  we  must  pre- 
pare. 

Since  the  Vietnam  war  began  to  esca- 
late rapidly  3  years  ago,  I  have  re- 
peatedly tried  to  make  clear  my  belief 
that  a  major  war  would  have  disastrous 
results  for  the  United  States  either  mill- 
tartly  or  in  the  loss  of  personal  liberty 
at  home. 

Although  I  have  at  all  times  recog- 
nized the  responsibilities  of  the  United 
States  to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  I 
never  for  an  instant  regarded  my  vote 
for  the  concurrent  resolution  of  August 
1964  as  a  vote  to  give  the  President  au- 
thority to  wage  war  at  will  in  southeast 
Asia. 

I  opposed  as  strongly  as  I  could  the 
start  of  a  new  war  in  North  Vietnam. 

And  I  believe  the  President  has  erred 
in  taking  new  steps  which  may  lead  to  a 
cataclysmic  world  conflict. 

It  appears,  however,  that  my  voice  has 
been  ineffective  and  that  the  President 
has  decided  to  take  such  steps. 

The  most  that  is  left  to  me  now  Is  the 
hope  that  the  President  is  right  and  that 
I  have  been  wrong. 

If,  through  the  renewed  action  for 
which  he  assumes  responsibility,  the  war 
can  be  brought  to  a  quick  and  satisfac- 
tory ending.  I  will  gladly  admit  the  error 
of  my  judgment  and  be  among  the  first  to 
render  him  acclaim. 

To  this  end.  It  Is  my  purpose  to  support 
his  request  for  higher  taxes  and  for  such 


controls  over  the  American  economy  as 
may  seem  necessary  to  hold  our  losses 
to  a  minimum  and  to  enhance  the  pros- 
pects for  ultimate  victory. 

To  divide  our  Nation  in  this  time  of 
crisis  would  be  to  court  certain  disaster 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Once   again,    the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
performed  a  public  service.    I  say  "once 
again"  because  that  has  been  his  forte 
down  through  the  years,  regardless  of  the 
issue  which  was  being  discussed. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  refer- 
ence in  the  press  in  late  months  to  the 
categories  of  the  dove  and  the  hawk. 
Personally.  I  do  not  pay  too  much  atten- 
tion to  those  designations.  What  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  typifies  and 
personifies,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  is  the 
owl.  He  is  the  wise  man,  the  man  who 
looks  ahead,  the  man  who  is  unswerviiig 
in  his  support  of  the  United  States,  but 
who  is  also  aware  of  the  dangers  which 
confront  us  in  any  given  situation. 

Before  I  comment  on  the  distinguished 
Senator's  speech,  I  should  like  to  read  a 
statement  which  I  made  this  morning  be- 
fore the  Senate  convened.  The  statement 
reads  as  follows : 

The  President  haa  weighed  the  argumente. 
considered  the  alternatives,  and  made  his  de- 
cision. He  had  counseled  with  the  leader- 
ship on  a  number  of  occasions  on  this  matter 
and  requested  our  views,  which  were  frank- 
ly given  and  fairly  considered  by  htm. 

On  the  basts  of  his  constitutional  responsl- 
blllty,  the  President  has  acted.  He  has  my 
s\Tnpathy  and  understanding,  and  I  will  do 
my  best  to  support  him  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  I  fully  appreciate  the  difficulty  and 
the  agony  of  the  decisions  which  was  hls^ 
and  his  ;Uone — to  make. 


I  listened  to  a  portion  of  his  broadcast 
to  the  people  this  morning,  and  I  was 
pleased  and  Impressed  with  his  statement 
that  he  had  instioicted  Ambassador  Ar- 
thur Goldberg,  a  real  "owl,"  to  take  this 
matter  of  peaceseeking  to  the  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council.  I  applaud  him  for  so 
doing. 

I  was  also  Impressed  by  his  reference 
to  Pope  Paul's  appeal  for  neutral  arbitra- 
tion and  his  interest  in  the  proposal  of 
the  Holy  Father. 

I  would  suggest  also  that  it  could  not 
be  out  of  tune  at  this  time,  or  at  any  time, 
to  ask  the  two  cochairmen  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  Kingdom — to  try  once  again  to 
get  together  so  that  this  agreement,  this 
meeting  first  set  up  in  1954,  and  then  in 
the  Laotian  crisis  in  1962,  this  grouping 
of  States,  be  once  again  reconvened. 

I  know  that  this  has  had  and  still  has 
the  full  support  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  men- 
tioned something  about  the  possibility  of 
nuclear  activity.  The  very  use  of  the 
word  "nuclear"  makes  me  shudder,  and  I 
hope  that  those  who  are  In  favor  of  the 
use  of  such  weapon — and  unfortunately 
there  have  been  some  who  have  so 
stated — will  not  be  taken  too  seriously, 
because  I  do  not  believe  such  advocacy 
represents  the  feelings  of  the  adminis- 
tration, of  Congress,  or  the  American 
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people,  nor  does  It,  for  that  matter,  rep- 
resent the  foellngs  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Last  week  I  also  heard  the  figure  "600,- 
000  Americans  In  Vietnam"  being  used 
by  a  Member  of  this  body  in  an  address 
which  he  made  before  an  audience  in  his 
home  State.  Today  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  has 
raised  the  figure  to  the  vicinity  of  800.- 
000.  I  think  he  gave  a  very  good  break- 
down of  the  number  of  Americans  now  in 
Vietnam,  the  number  of  Americans  be- 
ing used  by  the  7th  Fleet,  the  number 
of  Americans  stationed  In  Thailand,  and, 
Inferentlally,  at  least,  the  number  of 
Americans  on  the  way.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  when  we  fight  a  guerrilla  war, 
we  must  have  a  ratio  In  the  vicinity  of 
10  to  1.  I  have  seen  figures  u  high  as  15 
to  1  and  as  low  as  5  to  1.  What  the  exact 
figure  Is  I  do  not  believe  anyone  Is  in  a 
position  to  know  at  this  time,  because  It 
seems  that  the  ratio  differs  with  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  needs  requisite  at 
a  particular  moment. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont also  referred  to  other  possibilities 
Inherent  In  an  Asia  land  war.  He  men- 
tioned General  Ridgway,  one  of  the  out- 
standing soldiers  In  the  history  of  this 
country,  a  man  who  follows  well  in  the 
tradition  of  Oen.  Oeorge  Marshall.  He 
did  not  mention,  however,  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  who  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
only  way  to  win  is  through  victory,  and 
who  also  said  what  the  difficulties  would 
be  if  we  were  engaged  In  a  land  war  in 
Asia. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  brief  comment 
made  by  General  Ridgway  when  he  was 
commander  of  the  8th  Army  in  Korea 
at  the  time  the  truce  negotiations  were 
under  way. 

Th«  AnMrtcan  people  must  realise  the  need 
for  Infinite  patience.  Tbere  will  be  no  Im- 
mediate, final  solution.  The  American  peo- 
ple must  learn  to  accept  a  eolutlon  that 
reflect*  reaUty.  In  the  world  of  today  we 
muat  maintain  an  eqtilllbrlxun  of  force  so 
that  none  of  them  become  deetructlve.  A 
moduB  Tlvendl  miut  be  found  for  people  who 
were  put  on  earth  to  live,  and  a  way  must  be 
found  to  enable  them  to  exlat  tide  by  aide 
without  being  at  one  another's  throats.  It 
can  be  done. 

May  I  take  this  occasion.  If  the  Senator 
will  allow  me  to  do  so,  to  express  my 
wholehearted  sympathy  and  support  for 
the  efforts,  coverliig  37  days,  mtule  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  seek 
an  avenue  or  a  door  to  the  negotiating 
table. 

I  think  I  probably  know  Lyndon  John- 
son as  well  as  any  other  Member  of  this 
body  knows  him.  I  have  been  closely  as- 
sociated with  him  for  24  years.  I  know 
how  deeply  concerned  he  is  about  Viet- 
nam. I  know  the  agonizing  days  and 
nights  he  goes  through.  I  know  of  his 
Intense  desire  to  bring  this  most  difficult 
ot  all  situations  which  has  ever  faced  an 
American  President  to  some  sort  of  hon- 
orable conclusion. 

I  believe  that  President  Johnson  faces 
today,  and  has  faced  over  the  past  sev- 
eral months.  dllBcultlea  far  exceeding 
thoae  faced  by  President  Wilson  at  the 
time  of  the  First  World  War,  far  exceed- 
ing tbOM  faced  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  at  the  time  of  the  Second 


World  War,  and  far  exceeding  those 
faced  by  President  Harry  Truman  at  the 
time  of  the  Korean  war. 

This  is  a  most  serious  situation,  and 
I  applaud  the  President  for  the  many 
avenues  he  has  sought  and  tried,  for  the 
many  doors  on  which  he  has  knocked,  for 
the  many  times  he  has  had  conversa- 
UoDs  and  conferencee,  for  sending  am- 
bassadors over  the  world  and  for  the 
Instructions  which  he  gave  to  the  am- 
bassadors— all  to  try  to  bring  this  sit- 
uation to  the  conference  table  so  that  a 
satisfactory  solution  and  conclusion 
might  be  reached. 

It  Is  therefore  no  fault  of  the  Presi- 
dent, as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  said,  that  these  attempts 
have  failed  over  the  past  37  days.  He  has 
tried.  He  is  concerned  deeply.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  so  much  a  matter  of  his  place 
in  history  as  It  is  a  matter  of  finding  a 
way  by  which  he  can.  under  honorable 
conditions,  bring  this  most  difQcult  con- 
frontation to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

The  American  people  must  know  the 
truth.  They  must  know  the  potential  in- 
volved in  southeast  Asia.  They  must  be 
made  to  know  all  of  its  ramifications. 
We  in  the  Senate,  regardless  of  our  views, 
whether  we  are  called  doves,  hawks,  or 
owls,  have  a  responsibility.  That  re- 
sponsibility Is  being  lived  up  to,  and  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  lived  up  to  even  more  In  the 
future. 

This  Is  a  grave  time  for  the  Nation,  and 
It  Is  a  grave  time  for  the  President,  who, 
under  the  Constitution,  has  this  awesome 
responsibility.  He  cannot  shove  the  buck 
to  us.  He  know.s  that.  He  knows  that, 
In  the  final  analysis,  there  is  only  one 
man  in  this  Republic  who  can  make  the 
decision.  He  is  subjected  to  that  respon- 
sibility as  Commander  in  Chief  of  tht 
Armed  Forces  of  the  Republic  and  as 
President  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  repeat:  So  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  concerned,  he  will  do  his  very 
best  to  give  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  much  in  the  way  of  support  as 
he  possibly  can. 

I  thank  and  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  for  laying 
out  what  he  thinks  should  be  done  and 
for  making  the  Senate — both  sides  of  the 
Senate — more  aware  of  the  difficulties  in- 
herent In  the  situation  which  faces  us 
and  by  making  it  Icnown,  in  his  simple, 
logical  manner,  to  the  American  people, 
as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  Inserted  at  the  appro- 
priate point  in  the  Record  the  statement 
made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  today,  a  statement  made  by  Sec- 
retary Rusk  at  his  news  conference  today, 
and  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Security  Council  from  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg,  the  American  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  requesting  that  an 
urgent  meeting  of  the  Security  Council 
be  called  promptly  to  consider  the  situa- 
tion In  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statsmxmt  bt  the  President 

My  fellow  Americans,  for  37  days,  no 
bombs  fell  on  North  Vietnam.     During  that 


time  we  have  made  a  most  Intense  and  de- 
termined effort  to  enlist  the  help  and  sup- 
port of  all  the  world  to  persuade  the  govern- 
ment in  Hanoi  that  peace  Is  better  than  war. 
that  talking  Is  better  than  fighting,  and  that 
the  road  to  peace  Is  op>en.  Our  effort  has 
met  with  understanding  and  support 
throughout  meet  of  the  world — but  not  In 
Hanoi  and  Pelplng.  From  those  two  capitals 
have  come  only  denunciation  and  rejection. 
In  these  37  days,  the  efforts  of  our  allies 
have  been  rebuffed.  The  efforts  of  neutral 
nations  have  come  to  nothing.  We  have 
sought  without  success  to  learn  of  any  re- 
sponse to  efforts  made  by  the  governments  of 
Eastern  Europe.  There  has  been  no  answer 
to  the  enlightened  efforts  of  the  Vatican. 
Our  own  direct  private  approaches  have  been 
In  vain.  The  answer  of  Hanoi  to  all  is  the 
answer  that  was  published  3  days  ago — they 
persist  in  aggression,  and  they  Insist  on  the 
surrender  of  South  Vietnam  to  communism. 
It  Is  plain  that  there  Is  no  readiness  to 
talk — no  readiness  for  peace — In  that  regime 
today. 

And  what  Is  plain  In  words  Is  also  plain  In 
acts.  Throughout  these  37  days — even  at 
moments  of  truce — there  has  been  continued 
violence  against  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam, against  their  government,  against  their 
soldiers,  and  against  our  own  American 
forces. 

We  do  not  regret  the  pause  In  the  bombing. 
We  yield  to  none  In  our  determination  to 
seek  peace.  We  have  given  a  full  and  decent 
respwct  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  thought 
that  such  a  pause  might  give  new  hope  for 
peace.  Some  said  10  days  might  do  It. 
Others  said  20.  Now  we  have  paused  for 
twice  the  time  suggested  by  some  who  urged 
It.  Now  the  world  knows  more  clearly  than 
ever  before  who  Insists  on  aggression  and 
who  works  for  peace. 

The  Vietnamese,  American  and  allied 
troopw  that  are  engaged  In  South  Vietnam — 
with  increasing  strength  and  Increasing  suc- 
cess— want  peace,  I  am  sure,  as  much  as  any 
of  us  here  at  home.  But  while  there  is  no 
peace,  they  are  entitled  to  the  lull  support 
of  American  strength  and  American  deter- 
mination.   We  win  give  both. 

As  constitutional  Commander  In  Chief  I 
have — as  I  must — given  proper  weight  to  the 
Judgment  of  those  responsible  for  counsel- 
ing with  me:  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  my  national  security 
adviser,  and  America's  professional  military 
men  represented  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Theee  advisers  tell  me  that  If  continued  im- 
munity Is  given  to  all  that  supports  North 
Vietnam  aggression,  the  cost  in  lives — Viet- 
namese, American,  and  allied — will  only  be 
greatly  Increased.  In  the  light  of  the  words 
and  actions  of  the  government  In  Hanoi, 
It  is  our  clear  duty  to  do  what  we  can  to  limit 
these  costs. 

So  on  this  Monday  morning  In  Vietnam,  at 
my  direction — after  consultation  and  agree- 
ment with  the  Goverrmient  of  South  Viet- 
nam— ^U.S.  aircraft  have  resumed  action  in 
North  Vietnam.  They  struck  lines  of  supply 
which  support  the  continuing  movement  of 
men  and  arms  against  the  people  and  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam. 

Our  air  strikes  on  North  Vietnam  from  the 
beginning,  have  been  aimed  at  military  tar- 
gets and  controlled  with  great  care.  Those 
who  direct  and  supply  the  aggression  hare 
no  claim  to  Inununlty  from  military  reply. 

The  end  of  the  pause  does  not  mean  the 
end  of  our  own  pursuit  of  peace.  That  pur- 
suit win  be  as  determined  and  unremitting 
as  the  pressure  of  our  military  strength  on 
the  field  of  battle.  In  our  continuing  pur- 
suit of  peace,  I  have  instructed  Ambassador 
Goldberg  to  ask  for  an  immediate  meeting  of 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council.  H« 
will  present  a  fuU  report  on  the  sltuatlMi 
in  Vietnam  and  a  resolution  which  can  open 
the  way  to  the  conference  teble.  This  report 
and  this  resolution  wUl  be  responsive  to  the 
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spirit  of  the  renewed  appeal  of  Pope  Paul; 
that  appeal  has  our  full  sympathy. 

I  have  asked  Secretary  Rusk  to  meet  with 
representatives  of  the  press  later  this  morn- 
ing, to  give  to  the  country  and  to  the  world 
a  comprehensive  account  of  the  diplomatic 
effort  conducted  in  these  last  5  weeks  m  our 
continuing  policy  of  peace  and  freedom  for 
South  Vietnam. 
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Sbceetabt  Rusk's  News  CoNFEBKNcae  or 

jANtTART  31.  1966 

(Note.— The  following  is  the  State  Depart- 
ment's release  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk's  news  conference,  which  Is  authorized 
for  direct  quotation : ) 

Secretary  Rusk.  Earlier  this  morning  Pres- 
ident Johnson  confirmed  that  U.S.  aircraft 
have  resumed  action  against  the  lines  of  com- 
munication which  support  the  continuing 
movement  of  men  and  arms  against  the  peo- 
ple and  Government  of  South  Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  simmiarlze  for  you  the  unprece- 
dented dlplomaUc  effort  of  the  past  40  days 

an  effort  aimed  at  peace — and  the  tragically 
negative  response  from  Hanoi.  To  under- 
stand the  full  Import  of  the  past  40  days  you 
must  recall  the  months  and  years  of  unre- 
mitting effort  by  the  United  States  and  others 
to  achieve  peace  In  southeast  Asia. 

We  had  no  assurance  at  Christmas  time 
that  a  suspension  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  would  move  us  closer  to  peace. 
Hanoi  had  refused  to  come  to  the  Security 
Council  of  th  United  Nations  In  August  1964, 
in  response  to  an  LnviUtlon  Initiated  In  the 
Council  by  the  Soviet  Union.  A  call  by  17 
nonallned  nations  for  negotiations  without 
preconditions  had  been  harshly  rejected  by 
Hanoi,  as  was  President  Johnson's  call  for 
unconditional  discussions  at  Baltimore  last 
April.  A  Commonwealth  committee  had  been 
rebuffed.  The  Secretary  General  of  the  U.N. 
had  not  been  permitted  to  visit  Hanoi  and 
Peiplng.  Suggestions  by  the  President  of 
India  were  denounced.  The  machinery  of 
the  Geneva  conferences  was  paralyzed  by 
Hanoi's  recalcitrance.  Contacts  with  Hanoi 
and  Pelplng  had  failed  to  disclose  a  serious 
interest  In  peace.  A  pause  In  the  bombing 
last  May  had  yielded  only  a  polemical 
rejection. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  decided  on  the 
advice  of  myself  and  hu  other  senior  ad- 
visers, and  In  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  to  extend  the  Chrlsfftas 
pause  for  a  further  period.     He  did  so  be- 
cause  of  America's  strong  preference  for  peace 
in  southeast  Asia,  a  desire  which  tekes  Into 
full  account   the   decades   of  suffering  and 
violence  Inflicted  upon  the  people  of  Vietnam. 
He  did  so  because  a  number  of  governments'. 
Including  a  number  of  Communist  govern- 
ments, had  Insisted  that  a  suspension  of  the 
bombing  would  create  a  situation  in  which 
the   possibilities   of   peace   could   be   greatly 
improved.    He  did  so  because  there  was  un- 
necessary   confusion    at    home    and    abroad 
about  where  the  responsibility  lies  for  the 
absence  of  peace— or  even  of  discussions  or 
negotiations  about  the  possibility  of  peace. 
Shortly  after  Christmas,  therefore,  we  were 
In  touch  with  all   the  governments  of  the 
world,  more  than  115  of  them,  as  well  as  with 
his  Holiness  the  Pope,  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United   Nations,  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  of  NATO,  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican   States,    the    Organization    of    African 
Unity,  and  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross.     Six  special  PresldenUal  en- 
voys visited  34  capitals  and  personal  com- 
munications from  the  President  went  to  the 
Chiefs  of  government  of  many  more. 

Hanoi  was  Informed  at  an  early  stage  of 
the  suspension  of  the  bombing.  They  were 
told  that  no  decision  had  been  made  regard- 
^g  a  resumption  of  bombing  and  that  If 
Hanoi  would  reciprocate  by  making  a  serious 
contribution  toward  peace.  It  would  obvl- 
^7  ^*'e  a  favorable  effect  on  the  poesl- 
DUity  of  further  extending  the  suspension 


There  was  no  ultimatum.  In  word  or  In  fact, 
but  rather  an  invitation  to  move  toward 
peace.  All  governments  were  reminded  of 
the  far-reaching  suggestions  which  the 
United  States  had  made  about  the  poeslblll- 
tles  of  peace,  suggestions  which  were  sum- 
marized In  the  so-called  14  points.  It  was 
made  clear  that,  as  far  as  we  were  concerned, 
there  could  be  a  conference,  less  formal  dis-' 
cusslons,  or  private  and  tentative  contacts 
through   the  most  discreet  charmels. 

We  know  that  many  governments,  includ- 
ing Communist  governments,  were  active 
during  this  period  and  that  our  own  direct 
and  Indirect  contacts  were  strongly  rein- 
forced from  many  capitals.  We  were  In 
touch  with  most  governments  several  times 
during  this  period. 

It  is  with  genuine  regret  that  I  must  re- 
port that  the  response  has  been  negative, 
harsh,  and  unyielding.  Channels  which  had 
been  opened  by  us.  one  after  the  other, 
yielded  no  move  toward  peace.  Throughout 
the  period  since  Christmas,  Hanoi  and  Pelp- 
lng denounced  our  efforts  toward  peace  with 
a  continuing  barrage  of  such  epithets  as 
"fraud."  "trick."  "deceit,"  "swindle."  "hoax." 
"farce."  The  negative  attitudes  of  Hanoi  and 
the  liberation  front  have  been  clarified  In 
the  last  few  days  In  an  immlstakable  fash- 
Ion.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  In  letters  addressed  to  a 
number  of  heads  of  state  stated:  "If  the 
United  States  really  wants  peace  It  must  rec- 
ognize the  NFL  SV  as  the  sole  genuine  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
and  engage  In  negotiations  with  It."  In  a 
statement  released  Ji«t  yesterday,  the  front 
Itself  said.  "All  negotiations  with  the  U.S. 
Imperialists  at  this  moment  are  entirely 
useless  It  they  still  refuse  to  withdraw  from 
South  Vietnam  their  troops  and  all  kinds  of 
war  materials." 

But  they  made  clear  their  negative  view 
by  deeds  as  well  as  words  throughout  the 
period  of  suspension  of  bombing.  Infiltra- 
tions of  men  and  materials  from  the  north 
into  South  Vietnam  continued  at  a  high 
level.  Acts  of  violence  In  South  Vietnam 
Itself  continued  with  relatively  minor  fluc- 
tuations at  virtually  the  same  record  high 
levels  set  In  the  last  quarter  of  1965.  By 
these  acts  they  made  It  entirely  clear  that 
their  purpose  remained  what  It  has  been 
from  the  beginning — namely,  to  take  over 
South  Vietnam  by  force. 

It  has  been  necessary,  therefore,  for  us  to 
meet  our  responsibilities  to  our  commit- 
ments to  South  Vietnam  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese people.  I  Joined  with  other  senior 
advisers  to  the  President  to  recommend  to 
him  that  he  resume  the  necessary  military 
action  to  support  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
allied  forces  and  to  meet  the  aggression  from 
the  north. 

This  does  not  mean  that,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  the  search  for  peace  will  stop. 
Par  from  it.  The  President  told  you  this 
morning  that  the  matter  Is  being  presented 
to  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  will  add  that  the  other  processes  of 
diplomacy  will  continue  In  full  operation, 
publicly  and  privately,  directly  and  Indi- 
rectly, In  order  that  any  possibility  of  peace 
can  be  explored  and  tested. 

It  Is  possible  that  one  of  the  obstacles  to 
peace  has  been  a  faUure  on  the  part  of  Hanoi 
to  understand  that  the  United  States  will  in 
fact  meet  Its  commitment.  It  Is  not  easy 
for  a  democracy  such  as  ours  to  prevent  such 
a  basic  miscalculation  on  the  part  of  a  total- 
itarian regime.  If  they  are  relying  upon  a 
military  victory  In  the  south,  they  must 
abandon  that  hope.  If  they  are  relying  on 
InternaUonal  opinion  to  divert  the  United 
States  from  Its  commitment,  they  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  world  community  does  not 
support  thel"-  aggression.  If  they  are  relying 
upon  domestic  differences  among  us  to  save 
their  cause,  they  must  understand  that  that 
will  not  occur.  The  way  to  shorten  this  war 
Is  to  make  It  very  clear  to  Hanoi  that  the 


course  upon  which  they  are  embarked  la 
futile  and  that  if  they  are  prepared  to  sit 
down  and  talk  like  reasonable  men.  answers 
can  be  found  which  will  relieve  both  them- 
selves and  their  brothers  In  the  south  of  the 
violence  of  which  there  has  been  more  than 
enough. 


Januart  31.  1966. 
Dear  Ms.  Prxsidxnt.  I  have  the  honor  to 
request    that    an    urgent    meeting    of    the 
Security  Council  be  caUed  promptly  to  con- 
sider the  situation  In  Vietnam. 

As  you  know,  the  U.S.  Government  has. 
time  and  time  again.  paUently  and  tlreleesly 
sought  a  peaceful  settlement  of  this  conflict 
on  the  basis  of  unconditional  negotlaUons 
and  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1964.  We  have 
done  so  both  Inside  and  outside  the  United 
Nations. 

In  President  Johnson's  letter  of  July  38, 
1965,  to  the  Secretary  General.  In  my  letter  of 
July  30,  1966,  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council,  and  In  my  letter  of  January  4.  1966, 
to  the  Secretary  General,  we  appealed  for 
whatever  help  In  ending  the  conflict  the 
Security  Council  and  its  members  or  any 
other  organ  of  the  United  Nations  might  be 
able  to  give.  We  have  also  been  In  constant 
touch  with  the  Secretory  General  In  order  to 
keep  him  fully  Informed  and  to  seek  his 
counsel  and  assistance.  A  great  number  of 
U.N.  members,  acting  Jointly  or  separately, 
have  with  our  earnest  encouragement  sought 
to  find  a  means  of  moving  the  conflict  from 
the  battlefield  to  the  conference  table 

As  you  are  also  aware,  because  my  Govern- 
ment was  advised  by  many  others  that  a 
pause  In  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
might  contribute  to  the  acceptance  by  Its 
government  of  our  offer  of  unconditional 
negotiations,  we  did  suspend  bombing  on 
December  24  and  continued  that  suspension 
for  some  37  days.  At  the  same  time.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  dispatched  several  high-rank- 
ing representatives  to  explain  to  HU  Holiness 
the  Pope  and  to  the  chiefs  of  state  or  heads  of 
government  of  a  nimiber  of  states  our  moet 
earnest  desire  to  end  the  conflict  peacefully 
and  promptly.  Our  views  were  set  forth  In 
14  points  which  were  communicated  to  a 
very  large  number  of  governments  and  later 
published  and  which  were  simamarlzed  In  the 
third  paragraph  of  my  letter  of  January  4 
1966,  to  the  Secretary  General. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  that  simimary  to 
you    as   follows: 

"That  the  United  States  Is  prepared  for 
discussions  or  negotiations  without  any 
prior  conditions  whatsoever  or  on  the  basis 
of  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  and  1962,  that 
a  reciprocal  reduction  of  hostlUtles  could 
be  envisaged  and  that  a  ceasefire  might  be 
the  first  order  of  business  in  any  discussions 
or  negotiations,  that  the  United  States  re- 
mains prepared  to  withdraw  its  forces  from 
South  Vietnam  as  soon  as  South  Vietnam  Is 
In  a  position  to  determine  Its  own  future 
without  external  Interference,  that  the 
United  States  desires  no  continuing  military 
presence  or  bases  It  Vietnam,  that  the  future 
political  structure  In  South  Vietnam  should 
be  determined  by  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple themselves  through  democratic  proc- 
esses, and  that  the  question  of  the  reuni- 
fication of  the  two  Vietnams  should  be  de- 
cided by  the  free  decision  of  their  two  peo- 
ples." 

Subsequently,  the  President  In  his  state 
of  the  Union  address  on  January  12  reit- 
erated once  again  our  willingness  to  consider 
at  a  conference  or  in  other  negotiations  any 
proposals  which  might  be  put  forward  by 
others.  I  am  authorized  to  Inform  the  Ooun- 
cU  that  these  U.S.  views  were  transmitted 
both  directly  and  indirectly  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  and  were  received 
by  that  Gksvermnent. 

Unhappily,  there  has  been  no  afflrmatlve 
response  whatsoever  from  Hanoi  to  our  efforts 
to  bring  the  confilct  to  the  negotiating  table. 
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to  trbldi  ao  many  goyerrunenta  lent  tbelr 
■ympathy  and  tMUteac«.  Insteft<l  there  hsTe 
bMa  from  Hanoi,  and  of  course  from  Pelplng 
aa  wn.  merely  the  familiar  charges  that  our 
peace  offendve,  deaptte  the  prolonged  bocnb- 
Ing  paxiae,  waa  merely  a  "fraud"  and  a  "awln- 
dle"  deaenrlng  no  aerloua  consideration.  The 
moat  recent  reaponae  seemed  to  be  that  set 
forth  In  President  Eo  Chi  Mich's  letter  to 
certain  beada  of  atate  which  waa  broadcast 
from  Hanoi  on  Janxiary  38.  In  this  letter 
Prealdent  Bo  Chi  Ifinh  made  quite  clear  his 
unwUllngneas  at  tbia  time  to  proceed  with 
unconditional  negotiations;  on  the  contrary, 
he  Inalated  on  a  number  of  preconditions 
wtilch  would  In  effect  require  the  United 
Statee  to  accept  Hanot'a  aolutlon  before 
necotlatlona  bad  even  begun.  Thla  la  ob- 
Tloualy  unacceptable. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Prealdent,  my  Oovernment 
baa  concluded  that  It  abould  now  bring  tbla 
problem  with  all  Ita  Impllcatlona  for  peace 
formally  before  the  Security  Council.  We 
are  mindful  of  the  dlscuaslons  over  the  past 
montha  among  the  members  of  the  Council 
aa  to  whether  a  formal  meeting  could  use- 
fully be  held  In  the  context  of  other  efforts 
then  In  train.  We  are  also  aware  that  It  may 
not  be  easy  for  tbe  Council  Itself.  In  view 
of  all  tbe  obatadea,  to  take  constructive  ac- 
tlon  on  tbla  question.  We  are  firmly  con- 
vinced, however,  that  In  light  of  Ita  obllga- 
tlona  under  the  charter  to  maintain  Inter- 
national peace  and  aecurlty  and  the  failure 
so  far  of  all  efforts  outalde  the  United  Na- 
tions to  reatore  peace,  the  Council  should  ad- 
dreaa  Itaelf  urgently  and  positively  to  thla 
altuatlon  and  exert  Ita  moat  vigorous  en- 
deavors and  Ita  Inunenae  prestige  to  finding 
a  prompt  aolutlon  to  It. 

We  hope  that  tbe  members  of  tbe  Security 
Council  will  agree  that  our  common  dedica- 
tion to  peace  and  our  common  responsi- 
bility for  the  future  of  mankind  require  no 
leaa.  In  this  connection,  we  are  mindful  of 
tbe  renewed  appeal  at  His  Holiness  tbe  Pope 
only  3  daya  ago  In  which  he  suggested  that 
"an  arbitration  of  tbe  UJN.  confined  to  neu- 
tral nations  might  tomorrow — we  would  like 
to  hope  even  today — resolve  this  terrible 
queatlon." 

Accept,  excellency,  tbe  aavurance  of  my 
blgbeet  oooalderatlon. 

AxTRua  J.  aoLSBXsa. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Montana  for  his  re- 
markB.  I  repeat  that  I  never  questioned 
the  desire  of  the  President  to  establish 
pe«ce  in  the  world.  Any  President  would 
so  desire.  I  am  sure  Lyndon  Johnson  Is 
no  different  In  that  respect  from  the 
others. 

I  also  appreciate  the  Senator's  refer- 
ence to  Oen.  Matthew  Ridgway,  who,  I 
believe,  was  Army  Chief  of  Staff  at  the 
time  we  went  through  a  similar  conflict 
of  opinion,  and  who  he  advised  against 
our  sending  large  numbers  of  men  to 
southeast  Asia  to  help  the  Fr«ich. 

I  well  recall  General  Rldgway  telling 
me  after  a  hearing  one  day  that  if  we 
sent  2  million  men  into  the  Vietnam  area, 
they  would  be  swallowed  up.  Now  con- 
ditions are  different  from  those  In  Korea. 
where  we  had  relatively  nearby  bases  and 
short  supply  lines.  I  do  not  believe  that 
if  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Chinese 
worked  hard  In  trying  to  find  a  location 
for  a  showdown  they  could  have  found 
oae  more  dlaadvantageous  to  us  than  in 
aoatheast  Asia. 

Agmin  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana for  his  statement. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yldd? 


B«r.  ATKKN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  deeply  moved,  and 
millions  of  Americans  uill  be  deeply 
moved,  by  the  outstanding  speech  the 
Senator  has  just  made  in  this  body.  It 
Is  my  hope  that  the  Senator's  speech  will 
be  printed  verbatim  not  only  for  the  New 
York  Times,  but  across  this  Nation  in 
newspaper  after  newspaper. 

Not  only  did  we  hear  a  historic  speech 
from  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  but  we 
heard  a  historic  speech  from  the  major- 
ity leader  [Mr.  Mansfield]  .  It.  too,  must 
receive  very  wide  circulation  among  our 
people,  for,  in  my  opinion,  this  has  now 
become  an  issue  for  the  people.  This  Is 
an  issue  of  which  the  American  people 
want  war  or  peace.  The  people  are  en- 
titled to  know  all  the  facts  on  both  sides 
of  this  historic  controversy. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont stated  that  he  had  taken  a  position 
for  some  time  urging  that  we  not  get  our- 
selves involved  in  an  escalation  of  the 
war  In  Asia.  He  has  said  that  he  hoped 
he  was  right  and  that  if  the  President 
proved  himself  to  be  right  he  would  be 
the  first  to  acclaim  the  President. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont that  I,  too,  would  acclaim  the 
President  if  his  course  of  action  leads  to 
peace.  However,  I  do  not  believe  that 
escalating  the  war  will  produce  peace.  It 
may  produce  a  surrender,  but  not  peace. 
Then  eventually  the  Asias  will  reorganize 
and  continue  their  war  against  us  until 
we  too  come  to  recognize  that  we  can- 
not maintain  a  dominating  foothold  in 
Asia. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  been 
right  in  his  position,  but  I  say  regret- 
fully, but  respectfully,  that  I  believe  my 
President  has  been  dead  wrong  in  con- 
ducting his  Executive  war  in  Asia  and  is 
dead  wrong  in  his  announcement  this 
morning  that  he  has  ordered  a  renewing 
of  the  bombing  and  of  the  Inevitable  es- 
calating of  the  war. 

The  majority  leader  spoke  of  his  close 
association  with  the  President  and  his 
great  affection  for  him. 

Let  me  say  that  I  love  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  an  individual,  as 
a  friend,  and  as  a  leader.  But,  I  love  my 
country  more. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  course  of  action 
that  my  President  is  following  in  con- 
nection with  escalating  the  war  Ln  Asia, 
Is  not  in  tho  best  interests  of  my  country, 
for  I  share  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  that  Asia,  of  all  places,  Is  no 
place  for  us  to  become  involved  in  a 
massive  war.  If  woe  betake  us  and  we 
have  to  go  into  such  a  war,  I  believe  such 
a  wsu-  Is  Immoral,  illegal,  and  unjusti- 
fiable. I  believe  that  war  is  unthinkable 
forevermore.  We  should  face  the  fact 
tliat  humanity  cannot  survive  another 
world  war.  I  cannot  share  the  hope, 
because  I  believe  that  it  is  simply  a  false 
hope,  that  we  can  obtain  a  peace  by 
making  war  in  Asia. 

Of  course.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  announced  he  is  going  to  take 
the  issue  to  the  Security  Council.  I  am 
sorry  that  at  the  same  time  he  is  going 
to  escalate  the  war. 

I  want  to  see  the  resolution  he  is  send- 
ing to  the  Security  Council.    Taking  it 


to  the  Security  Council,  so  far  as  Its 
possible  success  is  concerned,  is  depend- 
ent upon  what  position  we  take  In  the 
Security  Council  and  what  the  resolution 
proposes.  The  proposal  to  take  it  to  the 
Security  Coimcil  comes  at  least  2^2  years 
late.    But,  better  late  than  never. 

I  highly  commend  my  President  for 
coming  to  the  point  of  view  that  the 
United  States  should  go  to  the  Security 
Council.  I  have  pleaded  for  that  for  a 
long  time  past — ^many  times.  I  have 
been  requested  in  the  past  by  the  White 
House  to  prepare  a  series  of  proposed 
resolutions  and  legal  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  taking  the  issue  to  the  United 
Nations. 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  at  the 
same  time  he  has  renewed  the  air  raids 
on  North  Vietnam,  for  this  will  make  it 
far  more  difficult  for  the  U.N.  to  take 
effective  action  than  if  the  raids  had 
remained  in  suspension. 

I  close  my  remarks  by  stating  that  I 
hope,  when  this  matter  is  taken  to  the 
Security  Council,  that  we  will  make  clear 
to  the  Security  Council  that  we  do  not 
intend  to  let  the  issue  rest  there.  If  the 
Security  Coimcil  or  any  member  thereof 
decides  to  veto  that  resolution,  then  I 
wish  to  say  to  my  President  this  morn- 
ing, that  we  should  call  for  an  extraor- 
dinary session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  and  lay  the  threat 
to  the  peace  of  the  world  before  it.  What 
we  need  in  southeast  Asia  now  are  many 
divisions  of  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
forces,  not  warmaking  forces.  What  we 
need  in  southeast  Asia  is  the  drawing  of  a 
good  many  neutral  buffer  zones  across 
South  Vietnam  that  will  seek  to  stop  the 
killing.  What  we  need,  of  course,  Is  to 
make  perfectly  clear  to  the  world  that  we 
are  ready  to  let  the  nations  of  the  world 
sit  in  Judgment  on  this  war  and  seek  to 
exercise  the  procedures  called  for  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter  in  trying  to  end 
It. 

Wi&t  is  my  plea.  That  is  my  prayer. 
I  hope  that  among  the  various  alterna- 
tives open  to  us  that  at  least  we  will  say 
to  the  Security  Council,  "We  are  ask- 
ing for  a  United  Nations  conference  on 
the  war  in  southeast  Asia,  because  imder 
the  United  Nations  Charter  there  are  a 
great  many  procedures  that  the  Security 
Council  can  follow."  The  Security  Coun- 
cil could  call  for  a  United  Nations  con- 
ference which  would  bring  not  only  the 
Security  Council  members,  but  all  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  into  focus 
on  the  problem  and  lay  the  matter  before 
that  enlarged  body.  I  would  hope  that 
consideration  would  be  given — although  I 
will  go  along  with  any  proposal  that 
makes  it  possible  for  the  United  Nations 
to  take  Jurisdiction — to  the  possibility  of 
the  Security  Council,  or  the  enlarged 
group  that  I  have  Just  suggested,  might 
call  for  reconvening  of  the  Geneva  con- 
ference. This  would  bring  the  Com- 
munists into  the  picture.  I  know  that 
many  do  not  like  the  thought  of  bringing 
the  Communists  into  the  picture,  but  to 
think  of  bombing  them  out  of  existence 
is  wishful  thinking.  They  happen  to  be  a 
great  power  and  force  in  Asia,  and  they 
will  continue  to  be  a  great  force  and 
power  in  Asia,  no  matter  what  war  efforts 
the  United  States  makes  in  Asia. 
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Under  the  canopy  of  the  United 
Nations,  through  a  reconvened  Geneva 
conference,  there  could  be  offered  some 
hope  of  trjring  to  bring  reason  to  bear  in 
bringing  to  an  end  the  Immoral  killing 
that  characterizes  this  war. 

I  close  by  saying  that  I  do  not  accept 
in  full  the  observation  of  my  majority 
leader  in  regard  to  the  power  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  Constitution,  has  the 
power  to  conduct  this  executive  war  in 
Asia.  He  is  conducting  it,  anyway.  I 
know  that  there  are  many  in  Congress 
who  would  like  to  give  him  authority  to 
continue  to  conduct  it.  However,  in  my 
judgment,  the  time  has  come  to  place  a 
check  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  conducting  an  execu- 
tive war. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  salutary  effects 
of  placing  this  issue  before  the  United 
Nations  might  be  ending  at  long  last 
the  unilateral  action  of  the  United  States 
in  southeast  Asia.  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  who  signed  the  UN. 
Charter,  as  well  as  the  United  States, 
should  start  living  up  to  their  obligations, 
too.  Let  us  pray  and  hope  that  the 
President's  belated  decision  to  go  to  the 
Security  Council  will  lead  to  peace. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Vermont  for  a 
well-reasoned  speech  full  of  good  judg- 
ment, and  I  believe,  timely  admonition. 

Apparently,  his  views  have  been  and 
are  much  the  same  as  mine,  because  for 
several  years,  ever  since  I  visited  Vietnam 
some  5  years  ago.  I  have  felt  that  this 
would  be  the  worst  place  in  the  world 
to  fight  communism.  I  believe  that  we 
have  to  fight  communism  but,  like  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  I  believe  that 
much  of  this  war  has  to  be  fought  in 
the  hearts  of  people  all  over  the  world. 
With  our  limited  resources,  both  in  man- 
power and  financially,  we  should  not  be 
picking  out  an  area  to  fight  the  Com- 
munists where  they  have  all  the  advan- 
tages and  we  all  the  disadvantages,  as 
is  the  case  in  Vietnam. 

The  administration  has  been  totally 
1^  unrealistic  on  this  war  situation,  and  I 
believe  it  has  been  something  less  than 
frank  with  the  American  people  in  not 
giving  them  all  the  information  they  are 
entitled  to  have  and  in  not  telling  them 
all  that  we  would  have  to  encounter  in 
fighting  a  war  in  southeast  Asia. 

Approximately  2  years  ago  we  were 
advised  by  top  officials  of  the  adminis- 
tration that  the  war  would  be  over  in  a 
few  months.  They  should  know  better 
than  that,  I  believe  that  the  public  could 
and  should  be  told  now  at  least  some  of 
the  real  problems  we  face,  certainly 
better  estimates  as  to  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  and  more  of  what  is  In- 
volved in  this  war.  The  Communists 
have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  we  will 
need  to  win.  Why  cannot  we  tell  our 
people  what  the  Commimlsts  already 
know? 
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For  example,  the  estimate  of  600,000 
troops  we  wUl  need  in  southeast  Asia  is 
a  conservative  one  and  is  something  that 
our  people  should  be  told. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
that  Congress  should  appropriate  the 
money  necessary  to  prosecute  the  war 
and  raise  the  necessary  money  through 
taxation  and  other  means,  and  fully  sup- 
port it  in  every  way. 

For  myself,  I  see  no  alternative  at  this 
time  but  to  support  the  President  in  the 
decision  he  has  made — at  least  for  the 
time  being. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  for  his  kind  remarks. 
I  Join  those  who  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent's appeal  to  the  United  Nations  may 
be  effective  in  promoting  peace  in  south- 
east Asia.  We  must  not  forget,  however, 
that  Russia  Is  a  member  of  the  Security 
Council  and  that  Russia  has,  apparently, 
decided  that  southeast  Asia  is  the  best 
place  to  have  a  showdown. 

While  I  do  not  give  up  hope,  I  seri- 
ously doubt  that  any  appeal  to  the 
United  Nations  will  be  effective.  The 
United  Nations  has  had  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  take  action,  had  it  been  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
90  percent  of  the  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  would  do  all  they  possi- 
bly could  to  effect  peace  in  southeast 
Asia,  but  it  requires  only  one  member  of 
the  Security  Council  to  block  that 
action. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Aiken]  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  during 
his  many  years  in  the  Senate,  my  senior 
colleague  has  made  many  major  contri- 
butions to  the  national  welfare.  How- 
ever, today,  in  my  judgment,  nothing 
that  he  has  accomplished  in  all  that  time 
is  as  important  as  the  statement  he  has 
Just  made.    I  commend  him  for  It. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  am  ready 
to  yield  the  fioor,  but  I  yield  to  him  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
Indebted  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  this  plain  and  simple 
way  in  which  he  has  pointed  out  the 
possible  eventualities  that  may  fall  upon 
this  country  by  an  escalation  of  the  war. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  bombing  should  not  have  been  re- 
sumed, at  least  at  present.  I  did  not 
make  my  statement  upon  some  vague 
hope — important  as  that  may  be — but  I 
had  thought  that  the  military  forces 
there  would  be  able  to  meet  any  present 
military  situation — unless  there  were 
large  introductions  of  forces  from  North 
Vietnam.  Also,  we  loiow  there  is  a  supply 
situation  which  limits  our  forces  ability 
for  a  time.  I  have  believed  that  there 
were  at  least  additional  weeks  before  the 
security  of  our  forces  would  be  affected. 
But  the  most  important  factor,  was 
whether  resumption  would  lead  to  those 
extensions  of  conflict  of  which  the  Sen- 
ator spoke. 

But  the  President  has  made  his  deci- 
sion, and  we  appreciate  his  burdens  and 


his  great  responsibility.  I  join  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  in  the  statement  he 
made,  as  I  did  over  a  year  ago,  in  appre- 
ciation of  the  President's  statement  that 
he  would  submit  this  Issue  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  are  acquainted  with  the  reasons 
against  this  course — the  fear  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  veto  any  resolution 
and  thus  harden  its  position. 

But,  if  there  should  be  a  veto  in  the 
Security  Coxmcil,  the  issue  could  be  re- 
ferred to  the  General  Assembly. 

I  know  how  difficult  it  would  be  to 
secure  acticm  where  the  great  powers 
would  be  concerned.  Nevertheless,  this 
is  a  hopeful  course  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  will  undertake  and  we 
should  support  him  in  his  effort  to  se- 
cure action  by  the  United  Nations.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  pointed  out 
the  task  that  this  country  may  have  to 
assume,  and  in  doing  this  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  rendered  the  country 
a  valuable  service. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  beginning  to  de- 
bate issues  which  should  have  been  un- 
dertaken a  long  time  ago.  We  rely  upon 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
said  a  year  ago  that  the  committee 
should  constantly  consider  this  prob- 
lem, and  advise  the  Senate  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  must  work  together  In  this 
solemn  cause  to  find  an  avenue  toward 
an  honorable  settlement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
In  the  chair).  Is  there  further  morn- 
ing business? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  that  the  President  had  no 
choice  about  resuming  bombing  and  the 
other  efforts  being  made  by  this  Nation 
to  assist  South  Vietnam. 

This  Nation  is  there  because  the  Com- 
munist aggressors  are  there.  This  is  a 
part  of  world  struggle  that  has  continued 
since  194*,  an  effort  by  Communists  to 
subjugate  by  force  everything  they  can 
subjugate,  an  effort  to  take  over  every- 
thing that  they  can  take  over. 

They  are  not  going  to  leave  the  anti- 
Communists  any  area  that  borders  on 
Russia  and  China  unless  they  believe  we 
have  the  force  to  hold  them.  They  have 
made  that  abundantly  clear  in  place 
after  place.  This  Is  a  part  of  that  over- 
all problem. 

The  Geneva  accords  were  agreed  to. 
This  Nation  was  not  a  party  to  it.  We 
knew  about  it.  We  were  consulted  about 
it. 

The  Geneva  accords  were  violated  time 
and  time  again  by  Communist  aggression. 
We  did  what  we  could  to  help 
South  Vietnam  sustain  itself.  It  was 
faced  with  constant  aggression  to  the 
IX)lnt  where  our  naval  vessels  were  In  the 
area  and  were  attacked  on  the  high  seas 
by  torpedo  boats  of  North  Vietnam. 

At  that  point  we  voted  for  a  resolution. 
We  said  that  we  approved  measures 
directhig  a  strike  bsu:k  at  aggression  in 
the  area.  We  approved  of  such  addi- 
tional measures  as  the  President  might 
deem  necessary  to  resist  aggression  In 
that  area. 

What  did  the  President  do?  At  that 
time  we  struck  back  at  the  bases  from 
which  the  enemy  vessels  were  operating 
in  the  waters  in  the  vldnlty  of  North 
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Vletaam.  That  waa  an  act  of  war.  But 
we  did  not  start  It.  They  did.  We 
struck  back.  We  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  such  additional  measures 
as  he  deemed  neceMary. 

Those  pec^rie  were  iffnrtlng  down  orga- 
nised forces  from  North  Vietnam  and 
South  Vietnam.  The  President  sent  In 
forces  to  help  South  Vietnam  sustain 
Itself. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  United 
Natloos.  lijr  understanding  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  is  that  members  of  that 
organlxatkxi  agree  not  to  use  force 
against  ooe  another  to  settle  interna- 
tional problems,  but  they  do  not  agree 
not  to  use  force  when  the  other  fellow 
uses  force  on  us. 

Red  China  is  not  a  signatory  to  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  They  say  that 
the  United  Nations  has  no  right  to  be 
consulted  in  this  case.  The  government 
In  Hanoi  Is  not  a  signatory  to  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  They  will  not  abide  by 
a  decision  not  to  use  force. 

We  are  in  a  fight.  One  may  callit  what 
he  will,  but  acts  of  war  are  being  com- 
mitted by  both  sides  against  one  another. 

The  PRBBXDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi'esldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  may  have  as  much  time 
as  he  deems  necessary. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  We  hope  to 
limit  that  struggle  and  keep  it  within 
bounds  and  we  hc^ie  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. 

We  will  discover  that  when  North  Viet- 
nam thinks  they  are  in  a  position  to  de- 
feat us  before  the  entire  world,  with  two 
other  Communist  powers  behind  them. 
They  are  not  going  to  let  us  out  of  there, 
short  of  defeating  us,  if  they  can. 

When  we  are  in  a  war  we  should  fight 
to  win.  That  is  what  we  have  done  in 
the  past  In  any  fight  when  we  wished  to 
prevail. 

Any  time  ooe  goes  to  the  conference 
table  with  the  Communist  powers  they 
are  going  to  let  it  be  known  in  a  hurry 
that  they  are  not  going  to  give  victory  at 
the  peace  tatde  that  we  cannot  win  on  the 
battlefield.  This  coimtry  cannot  win,  if 
It  cannot  stand  casualties,  and  blanches 
at  the  Hgbt  of  blood. 

We  have  lost  1,500  men.  They  have 
kMt  SO  times  that  many,  at  least  They 
have  a  backward,  primitive  nation. 

If  we  h*Te  arrived  at  the  point  where 
our  determination  is  so  weak  and  our 
support  of  the  President  is  so  little,  that 
we  cannot  stand  with  our  President 
against  a  anaU  Communist  power,  then, 
we  had  better  get  out  of  South  Vietnam; 
and  not  Just  Vietnam  but  all  of  Asia. 

Every  friendly  leader  in  the  area  will 
be  In  a  foot  race  to  get  out  If  he  has  been 
oa  our  side:  and  the  others  will  find  some 
way  to  aooommodate  thonselves  to  the 
Oommunlst  spirit. 

Mr.  KRVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  series  of  questions? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  When  I  com- 
plete tbis  thought  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

nth*  Uhltad  States  caxmot  stand  fast 
■falBst  Oommunlst  aggression,  does  any- 
one think  that  India  is  going  to  stand 


against  Communist  China?  Does  any- 
one think  that  Pakistan  or  Indonesia  is 
going  to  stand  against  Communist 
China?  Who  Is  going  to  stand  against 
Communist  China  when  they  see  that 
they  cannot  count  on  the  United  States 
to  stand  by  with  fortitude? 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  to  ask  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  if  this  is  not 
true. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  and  the 
matter  Is  faced  with  realism,  there  are 
only  three  possible  courses  by  which  we 
can  put  an  end  to  the  fighting  in 
Vietnam. 

The  first  la  negotiation.  The  second 
is  by  winning  the  war.  The  third  is  by 
withdrawing  or  surrendering. 

Are  there  suiy  other  alternatives  pos- 
sible in  the  Vietnam  situation? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
did  not  put  the  question  quite  this  way, 
but  I  assume  in  the  third  possibility  that 
he  stated  could  Include  abject  surrender, 
the  surrendering  of  all  equipment  and 
troops  to  them. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  not  withdrawal  a 
surrender? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  At  least  we 
get  some  of  the  men  home  if  we  with- 
draw. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  When  one  withdraws 
from  the  battlefield  one  surrenders  the 
battlefield  to  the  enemy,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  President  has 
done  and  Is  doing  everything  In  his  power 
to  obtain  a  settlement  by  negotiation  and 
thus  far  he  has  been  unable  to  find  any- 
body willing  to  negotiate  with  him? 

Mr.  IXDNO  of  Louisiana.  He  has  done 
exactly  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  communism  Is 
determined  to  extinguish  the  light  of 
liberty  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  That  Ls  my 
opinion.  If  the  Communists  feel  that 
they  can  extinguish  the  light  of  lib- 
erty, they  will  do  everything  they  can  to 
get  rid  of  it.  They  are  seeking  by  every 
means  to  prevail.  It  is  more  than 
an  effort  to  win  over  the  minds  of  men. 
Any  man  who  agrees  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  man  is 
likely  to  have  his  head  cut  off  If  he  speaks 
against  his  Government  as  some  people 
here  speak  against  our  government.  We 
have  seen  that  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China.  People  who  express 
such  views  agahist  a  Communist  state 
have  their  heads  chopped  off. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Before  putting  to  you 
my  next  question  I  would  like  to  make 
this  plain:  If  I  had  been  nmning  the 
United  States  all  by  myself  during  re- 
cent years,  I  would  not  have  placed  any 
American  servicemen  in  South  Vietnam. 
But  the  question  confronting  America  at 
this  hour  is  not  whether  we  should  put 
our  servicemen  In  South  Vietnam.  They 
are  aU^ady  there.  Are  we  not  in  the 
position  which  Grover  Cleveland  called 
a  condition  and  not  a  theory? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  are.  We 
have  committed  ourselves  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  agree  with  me  in  the 
proposition  that  if  history  teaches  any- 
thing, it  teaches  that  even  the  most 
righteous  man  cannot  live  in  peace  im- 
less  It  pleases  his  wicked  neighbor  for 
him  to  do  so?  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  agree  with  me  in  the  proposi- 
tion that  if  North  Vietnam  and  those 
who  back  North  Vietnam  would  stop  fur- 
nishing men  and  weapons  and  equip- 
ment, the  war  would  cease? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  the 
Senator  is  correct  about  that.  He  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  One  more  question.  De- 
spite our  great  admiration  and  our  great 
eiffectlon  for  Members  of  Congress,  is  it 
not  possibly  true  that  the  admirals  and 
generals  who  have  spent  their  lives 
studying  war  can  make  a  more  accurate 
determination  of  what  Is  advisable,  not 
only  to  win  the  war  in  South  Vietnam, 
but  to  protect  the  lives  of  American  boys 
who  are  already  there? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  can. 
That  has  been  their  judgment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  There  has 
been  some  talk  about  the  difficulties  of 
fighting  a  war  on  the  mainland  of 
China.  I  have  heard  that  statement 
put  in  many  different  ways.  President 
Elsenhower  has  been  consulted  about 
this  matter.  My  best  understanding  is 
that  he  has  repeated  his  statement  of 
support  once  again  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  course  we  are  pursuing  there. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  difference  in 
marching  an  army  off  into  China  and 
helphig  South  Vietnam  defend  Itself.  I 
recall  that  General  MacArthur  favored 
holding  South  Korea,  but  not  marching 
an  army  Into  China  Itself. 

If  China  should  decide  to  go  into 
India  and  bring  the  people  of  India 
under  the  domination  of  the  Commu- 
nist government  of  Pelping,  it  coijJd  be 
said  that  in  helping  India  we  were  be- 
coming involved  on  mainland  Asia.  No 
one  has  contended  that  we  should  not 
have  helped  India  or  Pakistan  to  help 
defend  themselves  if  they  were  attacked 
by  the  Soviet  Union  or  some  other  Com- 
munist power. 

Our  defense  positions  that  we  hold  In 
South  Vietnam  are  every  bit  as  defen- 
sible, and  In  some  respects  much  more 
defensible,  than  those  that  we  had  when 
we  resisted  China  in  Korea.  We  did 
not  fight  a  land  war  In  China.  To  say 
that  we  shoiild  not  risk  a  war  to  resist 
aggression,  and  help  a  friendly  power  In 
Asia  resist  Communist  aggression  is 
qxilte  another  thing. 

It  is  always  possible  to  find  military 
experts  who  would  disagree,  but  the  pre- 
vailing view  is  that  we  can  and  should 
help  the  people  there  to  defend  them- 
selves from  communism. 

Our  positions  in  South  Vietnam  are 
excellent  compared  with  those  of  our 
adversaries.  We  are  located  where  we 
can  haul  In  the  materiel  needed  for  our 
troops.  Our  adversary  has  great  diffi- 
culty In  getting  In  an  adequate  amount 
for  his  needs.    We  can  haul  In  large 
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quantities  of  supplies,  as  much  as  we 
need  to  supply  our  troops. 

Unless  and  until  Red  China  and  any 
other  Commimlst  powers  come  to  decide 
that  they  really  want  to  live  In  peaceful 
circumstances  with  the  United  States— 
and  certainly  Red  China  has  not  decided 
that — neither  has  Hanoi — they  are  go- 
ing to  continue  to  probe  our  will,  probe 
our  determination,  test  our  zeal,  and 
test  our  unity  by  such  activities  as  we 
are  confronted  with  in  South  Vietnam. 
When  they  use  force  against  us,  the  only 
way  to  stop  it  is  to  use  force  in  return. 
That  Is  what  we  have  been  doing. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  cannot  win, 
or  at  least  that  our  difficulties  of  win- 
ning are  insurmountable.  Someone  has 
said  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  10-to- 
1  advantage  to  wipe  out  the  guerrilla 
forces. 

My  understanding  of  warfare  is  that 
when  two  nations  fight  and  one  decides 
that  It  will  resort  to  guerrilla  activity.  It 
requires  great  nimibers  to  combat  the 
guerrillas.  But  the  way  to  get  a  10-to-l 
majority  In  most  wars  is  to  keep  fight- 
ing and  wlrmlng  until  the  adversary  has 
less  than  a  10-to-l  ratio. 

In  the  Civil  War.  when  the  South  had 
paid  a  tremendous  price  in  casualties,  it 
was  suggested  the  General  Lee  should 
break  his  army  up  Into  guerrilla  bands 
and  that  their  chances  would  be  better 
to  win  the  war  as  a  guerrilla  effort. 
Perhaps  the  war  could  have  been  carried 
on  on  that  basis,  but  with  the  war  con- 
tinuing and  one  adversary  wlrmlng  and 
the  other  losing,  there  comes  a  time 
when  the  side  that  is  losing  must  decide 
to  quit. 

With  the  dangers  this  Nation  faces,  I 
say  we  have  no  hope  to  come  out  of  this 
situation  in  any  honorable  way  other 
than  to  fight  it  and  win  it.  If  we  CEinnot 
win  It,  we  should  at  least  make  a  genuine 
effort  to  win.  If  I  do  say  so,  that  leaves 
a  lot  to  be  desired,  so  far  as  what  the 
Nation  can  do. 

What  can  we  do  to  help?  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  best  thing  to  do  here  is  to  unite 
behind  our  Commander  in  Chief.  He  is 
the  one  who  has  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
responsibility.  He  has  to  decide  what 
we  will  do.  He  must  take  the  final  step. 
He  must  make  the  final  plan  for  victory 
or  for  the  success  our  forces  may  achieve 
while  fighting  on  any  battlefield. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  Nation 
appeal  to  the  United  Nations;  that  the 
President  request  Ambassador  Goldberg 
to  suggest  that  the  United  Nations  look 
Into  this  matter.  We  shall  find  that  that 
win  be  a  rather  frustrating  experience. 
The  Communist  powers  will  be  ready  to 
say  every  false  thing  that  their  vicious 
tongues  can  utter  against  the  United 
States.  They  will  call  us  every  vicious 
word  and  name  that  can  be  said  about 
US-  If  we  are  able  to  get  any  kind  of 
resolution  to  uphold  us  through  the  Se- 
curity CouncU,  In  all  probability  the  So- 
viet Union  will  veto  it.  After  2  or  3  more 
months  of  denunciation  by  a  number  of 
large  and  small  powers  that  are  Commu- 
nist or  friendly  to  Communist  powers, 
eventually  the  General  Assembly  might 
vote  on  the  question.  If  any  action  at  all 
Were  taken  that  would  favor  our  side,  the 
Communists  would  not  respect  it.    They 
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would  not  abide  by  it.  Once  again,  we 
would  be  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
we  had  a  resolution  from  the  General 
Assembly,  but  Communist  China  Is  not 
a  member  of  the  United  Nations.  Nei- 
ther is  the  Hanoi  government. 

If  the  resolution  is  favorable  to  us 
they  would  refuse  to  abide  by  such  a 
resolution.  Then,  we  would  be  back 
where  we  started.  Who  would  do  the 
fighting?  The  situation  would  be  as  it 
has  always  been:  We  would  have  to  do 
the  fighting. 

I  applaud  the  President's  determination 
to  make  greater  efforts  and  to  use  our 
forces  so  as  to  make  the  side  of  anti- 
communism  prevail  in  South  Vietnam. 
I  pray  that  we  will  prevail. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  3deld? 
Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  been  much  inter- 
ested in  the  Senator's  spirited  defense 
of  the  administration.  But  at  this  time 
I  cannot  understand  why  the  adminis- 
tration needs  any  defense.  Certainly  in 
my  remarks  I  emphasized  the  sincerity 
of  the  President  In  desiring  peace.  I 
called  upon  the  American  people  to  make 
such  sacrifices  as  may  become  necessary 
to  win  the  war  or  come  as  near  wlrmlng 
it  as  possible.  So  I  do  not  see  why  the 
President  needs  any  defense. 

I  have  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
President's  judgment  would  be  right; 
the  hope  that  he  has  taken  the  right 
course;  and  the  hope  that  the  war  might 
be  ended  satisfactorily  within  a  short 
time — perhaps  not  so  quickly  as  Sec- 
retary McNamara  promised  at  one  time, 
when  he  said  that  most  of  our  boys  would 
be  home  by  Christmas.  That  was  2 
years  ago. 

But  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  made 
one  statement  that  bothered  me  some- 
what. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  not 
undertaking  to  quarrel  with  the  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont;  I  am 
simply  undertaking  to  state  my  own 
views.  I  find  some  things  in  the  Sena- 
tor's speech  with  which  I  agree,  and  per- 
haps some  things  with  which  I  do  not 
agree.  But  other  Senators  have  had 
their  say,  and  I  am  simply  stating  my 
views.  I  am  not  seeking  to  take  issue 
with  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  disagreeing.  I 
think  taxes  ought  to  be  raised,  according 
to  the  President's  request;  but  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  begin  to  go  far  enough  in 
order  to  wage  war  in  any  satisfactory 
measure. 

But  what  disturbed  me  a  little  were  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  we  have  to  defend  democracy  wher- 
ever we  find  it  in  the  world.  He  pointed 
out  India  as  one  of  the  countries  we 
might  be  called  upon  to  defend.  I  was 
wondering  whether  the  Senator,  well  in- 
formed SIS  he  is  on  administration  mat- 
ters, could  say  whether  there  is  any  point 
beyond  which  we  would  not  go  to  defend 
Vietnam,  Thailand,  the  Philippines,  In- 
dia, the  African  countries,  or  any  other 
place  where  democracy  might  be  threat- 
ened? Is  there  any  point  beyond  which 
we  would  not  go? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
know  the  answer  to  that  question.    But 


there  Is  no  place  In  Asia  where  it  would 
do  us  much  good  to  make  a  stand  if  we 
were  to  pull  out  and  leave  after  we  had 
committed  ourselves,  as  we  have  in  Viet- 
nam. I  do  not  believe  the  people  would 
trust  us  or  count  on  us,  feeling  that  they 
could  not  count  on  the  United  States  to 
fulfill  its  conmiitments. 

I  should  say  that  all  such  situations 
would  have  to  be  judged  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  case.  I  would 
certainly  hope  that  where  such  situations 
arose,  the  United  Nations  could  be  help- 
ful to  us,  just  as  It  was  in  the  difficulty 
between  India  and  Pakistan.  So  the  situ- 
ation does  depend  on  circiunstances. 

Suppose  the  Communists  decide  that 
they  will  try  to  take  Berlin  again,  as  they 
decided  some  time  ago  they  would  take  it. 
How  far  would  we  go? 

President  Kennedy  said  that  we  would 
go  as  far  as  necessary,  but  we  would  not 
let  them  take  it.  In  this  case,  once  we 
are  committed.  I  think  we  must  continue, 
if  we  can  find  a  way  to  an  honorable 
peace,  I  would  strongly  favor  following 
such  a  course;  but  if  not.  we  shall  have 
to  fight  unless  we  are  willing  to  let  the 
Communists  take  over. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  On  the  2d  of  June  1964. 
I  took  the  position  that  the  United  States 
had  an  obligation  to  South  Vietnam; 
that  we  might  have  to  station  troops  in 
Thailand,  provided  Thailand  wanted 
them  and  would  cooperate  fully  with 
their  own  forces.  But  at  the  same 
time.  I  questioned  the  advisability  of  un- 
dertaking to  police  the  whole  world  or  to 
escalate  the  war  further.  That  is  why  I 
asked  whether  there  is  a  point  beyond 
which  we  cannot  go. 

In  this  case.  I  think  perhaps  we  have 
been  mousetrapped  into  letting  Russia 
and  China  choose  the  arena  for  a  major 
showdown.  I  do  not  know  for  sure,  how- 
ever. Cuba  would  have  been  much 
nearer  to  us.  But  Russia  did  not  choose 
to  have  a  showdown  in  Cuba.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  if  Russia  was  able  to 
put  missiles  in  Cuba,  she  can  put  many 
more  in  Vietnam  without  our  knowing 
about  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  approve  of 
what  was  done  with  regard  to  taking  the 
missiles  out  of  Cuba.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator will  find  I  am  on  record  as  saying 
that  by  not  making  a  stronger  effort  to 
furnish  more  military  aid  in  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  invasion  we  made  a  mistake. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  hope,  when  the  Presi- 
dent has  his  tax  bill  before  us.  the  Sen- 
ator will  support  him  in  his  request  to 
retain  the  tax  on  automobiles  and  phone 
calls.  I  think  what  he  is  asking  for  will 
be  but  a  drop  In  the  bucket  compared  to 
what  will  be  needed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  budget 
provides  that  twice  as  much  will  be 
needed  in  1967  in  Vietnam  as  was  needed 
in  1966.  That  is  provided  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
do  more  than  that.  The  President  has 
said  that  if  more  is  needed,  he  will  re- 
quest what  is  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  what  I 
have  had  to  say.  It  seems  to  me  we  are 
not  going  to  get  any  peacekeeping  force 
in  Vietnam  to  head  off  the  Communist 
aggressors.    I    have    doubts    that    the 
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United  Nattoiu  will  make  a  tueful  c<»i- 
trlbutloa  to  this  matter.  But  since  the 
President  ha«  Indicated  he  wishes  to  lay 
the  matter  before  the  United  Nations,  he 
Is  entitled  to  our  support  as  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  I  hope  the  President 
may  find  a  way  to  settle  honorably  the 
controversy  in  which  we  And  ourselves. 
Until  that  time,  we  should  fight  to  de- 
feat the  aggressors. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  finally  conclude  by 
saying  that,  though  he  had  previously 
doubted  the  advisability  and  efBcacy  of 
taking  the  issue  to  the  United  Nations. 
nevertheless  he  entertained  some  hope 
that  It  might  be  beneficial.  I  share  in 
that  conclusion. 

A  basic  and,  I  fear,  grievous  error  has 
beer  committed  over  a  period  of  years  In 
step-by-step  treatment  of  the  difficulty 
in  Vietnam  as  If  it  were,  and  in  permit- 
ting it  to  become,  an  American  war. 
This  violates  the  principle  of  collective 
security. 

In  the  principle  and  practice  of  col- 
lective security,  the  free  world  may  be 
able  to  contain  the  surge  of  international 
communism.  Standing  alone,  it  is  ques- 
tionable that  the  United  SUtes  has  the 
power  and  the  resources  and  the  wisdom 
so  to  do. 

This  Is  a  serious  hour  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  world.  I  know  there 
will  be  those  who  will  be  critical  of  the 
Senate  in  conducting  what  may  appear 
to  some  to  be  a  divisive  debate  in  this 
hour.  Senators  have  made  errors  of 
Judgment,  but  so  have  three  Presidents. 
So  have  the  heads  of  our  armed  serv- 
ices. Unfortunately,  there  has  been  a 
plethora  of  mistakes,  and  In  that  all  of 
us  have  shared. 

Where  are  we?  The  Communists  have 
us  committed  on  a  battlefield  where  we 
suffer  the  greatest  possible  disadvan- 
tages. They  have  us  standing  there  vir- 
tually alone.  I  hope  that  one  objective 
of  the  President's  move  with  respect  to 
the  United  Nations  is  to  enlist  the  aid 
of  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 

It  was  fw  the  purpose  of  averting  the 
kind  of  catastrophe  that  now  threatens 
the  world,  or  to  mitigate  a  catastrophe, 
or  to  mediate  such  a  threat  of  catastro- 
phe, that  the  United  Nations  was  formed. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  late.  The  hour  is 
very  late,  I  fear.  But  let  us  hope  It  Is  not 
too  late. 

Some  people  aeem  to  regard  Vietnam 
as  the  end  of  the  earth,  or  the  center  of 
the  earth.    It  Is  neither. 

The  vital  interests  of  the  United  States 
can  be  found  in  many  places,  and  in 
many  places  they  are  greater  than  they 
are  in  Vietnam.  We  can  no  more  ex- 
clude those  other  vital  interests  or  ne- 
glect them  than  we  can  afford  to  Ignore 
the  threat  to  peace  in  Vietnam. 

The  Important  thing  in  this  conflict 
is  not  Vietnam.  North  or  South;  but, 
rather,  it  li  the  equation  among  the 
three  leading  world  powers  today. 

The  power  struggle  In  the  world  in- 
volves the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  it  Involves  the  survival 
of  the  humanity  of  the  world. 


Shall  we  pursue  a  course  which  prom- 
ises one  of  two  results — ^flrst,  the  healing 
of  the  breach  between  Communist  China 
and  Communist  Russia,  out  of  which  we 
have  taken  some  hope  in  that  there  was 
a  fissure  in  the  monolithic  unity  of  inter- 
national communism?  Shall  we  pursue 
a  course  which  bogs  the  United  States 
down  in  a  war  with  China,  leaving  Rus- 
sia free  to  work  her  machinations  in 
Africa.  In  Latin  America,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  Eastern  Europe,  or  in 
other  places?  Or  shall  the  principal 
thrust  of  our  Government  be  to  contain 
the  limits  of  this  war  within  bounds 
wiiich  we  can  reasonably  hope  will  be 
manageable,  and  enlist  the  offices  of  the 
United  Nations  and  other  neutral  pow- 
ers and  other  great  Influences  such  as 
Pope  Paul,  the  Intellectuals  of  the  world, 
all  men  of  good  wUl,  to  find  a  way  to 
smother  this  raging  fire? 

I  hope  and  believe  that  it  is  this  latter 
course  which  the  President  has  chosen. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  be  candid  and  ac- 
knowledge that  there  are  many  voices  in 
Washington  today  who  say  that  It  would 
be  easier  to  knock  China  out  now  than 
it  would  be  10  years  from  now.  I  have 
heard  it  frequently.  I  believe  It  is  fair 
to  say  tliat  it  is  partly  because  of  that 
rising  Insistence  that  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  come  alive  to 
Its  public  responsibility,  its  constitutional 
responsibility. 

I  was  In  the  Congress  after  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  and  I  heard  voices  giving 
the  same  message,  voices  from  the  iden- 
tical sources  from  which  I  hear  them 
now. 

It  will  be  better,  they  then  said,  to 
knock  out  Russia  now  than  to  wait  until 
she  has  nuclear  weapons.  Fortunately, 
we  did  not  follow  the  advice  of  preven- 
tive war  then.  There  has  been  some  rap- 
prochement between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States;  we  are  not  now 
threatening  to  destroy  each  other,  though 
events  have  been  marching  step  by  step 
as  if  Inexorably  to  the  point  where  a 
world  conflagration  might  ensue.  God 
forbid. 

Let  not  the  extremists  prevail.  If  the 
extremists  do  not  prevail,  there  is  yet 
hope  for  mankind  to  avoid  a  world  war. 

I  have  been  deeply  disturbed  that  it 
has  been  dangerously  near.  I  frequent- 
ly hear  the  phrase  used.  "land  war  in 
Asia."  Mr.  President,  once  this  Nation 
were  committed  to  a  war  with  China, 
public  opinion  in  this  country  would  not 
permit  our  men  to  be  matched  man  to 
man  with  the  masses  of  China. 

A  war  between  the  United  States  and 
China  would  quickly  degenerate  into  a 
nuclear  war.  That  is  my  belief.  It  may 
be  that  my  view  is  In  error,  but  feeling 
as  I  do  that  the  important  thing  Involved 
Is  the  equation  among  the  three  great 
powers  and  the  danger  of  war  between 
those  three  great  powers.  I  have  risen  to- 
day to  speak  these  thoughts. 

The  most  hopeful  event  of  today  Is 
the  reference  of  this  matter  to  the  United 
Nations.  I  am  not  advised  of  the  form 
of  the  reference,  or  the  manner  of  the 
resolution,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  that  we  Uke  the  matter  there. 


where  the  pressure  of  world  opinion  can 
be  focused. 

I  am  not  sure  how  helpful  or  how  ef- 
fective it  wm  be,  but  it  is  the  brightest 
hope  of  the  day. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  it  had 
not  been  my  purpose  to  enter  into  de- 
bate at  this  time.  I  feel  that  the  words 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
quire careful  study  and  consideration— 
and  this  will  involve  no  criticism  of  any- 
one lor  the  fine  contributions  made  in 
this  morning's  discussion — but  any  Sen- 
ator who  has  not  heretofore  prepared  a 
careful,  considered,  and  extensive  anal- 
ysis of  the  situation  cannot  speak  with 
benefit  to  the  Senate  or  the  country. 
The  events  of  these  days  and  of  this  pe- 
riod must  not  to  be  treated  by  off-the- 
cuff  speeches. 

It  was  my  purpose,  when  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  of  the  Senate  per- 
mitted, to  make  some  observations  about 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  commenting  par- 
ticularly on  the  lack  of  candor  with 
which  Congress,  the  press,  and  the  peo- 
ple have  been  treated,  and  commenting 
somewhat  on  the  role  played  in  all  of 
these  harrowing  operations  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  This-  morning,  I  am 
impelled  to  make  only  ope  observation, 
and  that  is  occasioned  by  the  words  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  which 
have  been  commented  on  with  much  the 
same  approach  that  I  have,  but  so  elo- 
quently and  to  the  point,  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]. 

Whatever  else  may  be  the  situation, 
whatever  mistakes  have  been  made  in 
the  past,  I,  for  one,  am  compelled  to  ob- 
serve that  If  mistakes  have  been  made. 
Congress  cannot  divest  itself  from  par- 
ticipating in  those  mistakes,  and  that  the 
vote  that  we  cast — and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  participated  in  voting  at 
that  time — involves  us  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  conduct  of  this  conflict,  a 
conflict  from  which  we  cannot  retreat 
with  honor  to  ourselves,  or  safety  to  the 
free-loving  and  peace-loving  peoples  of 
the  world  at  the  present  moment.  I  sup- 
port the  President's  decision  to  resume 
bombing.  We  can  do  no  less  as  long  as 
there  is  an  American  boy  fighting  on  the 
ground  in  Vietnam. 

However,  the  point  in  the  President's 
remarks  this  morning  that  I  found  par- 
ticularly encouraging  was  the  reference 
of  this  matter  to  the  United  Nations.  The 
words  he  uttered  in  approving  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  many,  including  His  Holi- 
ness, Pope  Paul,  insisting  that  solu- 
tions of  problems  we  are  facing  in  south- 
east Asia  shall  not  be  a  unilateral  solu- 
tion. 

I  have  never  believed  that  the  United 
States  could  get  to  the  conference  table 
and  effect  a  unilateral  peace  at  this  time. 
I  doubt  whether  the  President  thought 
so.  I  suspect  that  these  long  negotia- 
tions and  endeavors — this  peace  offen. 
sive — has  been  largely  for  the  purpose— a 
purpose  which  I  hope  has  been  accom- 
plished— of  impressing  the  world  with 
the  fact  that  this  country  desires  peace 
whatever  the  attitude  of  our  enemies. 

I  regret  that  the  comments  on  this 
matter  of  participation  by  the  United 
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Nations  as  an  organization  at  this  time 
have,  in  most  cases,  been  either  too  cjmi- 
cal  or  too  hopeful.  There  are  those  who 
continue  to  believe  that  the  United  Na- 
tions in  its  present  situation  and  under 
its  present  handicaps  has  the  power  and 
the  influence  to  bring  about  peace  any- 
where. 

There  are  those,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  persist  in  the  belief  that  because  of 
the  handicaps  and  obstacles  it  faces,  the 
United  Nations  as  a  peacemaking  and 
peacekeeping  organization  is  useless. 
Such  people  believe  we  are  only  making 
an  idle  gesture  when  we  try  to  enlist  the 
United  Nations. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  does 
not  adhere  to  either  of  those  positions. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  feels 
very  strongly  that  the  United  States  of 
America  has  sufficient  influence  in  the 
world,  and  sufficient  power,  if  it  chose  to 
exert  it,  to  make  the  United  Nations  or- 
ganization face  these  problems. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
feels  that  tliis  country  has  been  al- 
together too  lenient,  altogether  too  lack- 
ing in  firmness  of  approach,  in  firm- 
ness of  utterance,  in  steadfastness  of 
purpose,  in  failing  to  demand  that 
the  United  Nations  perform  Its  func- 
tions. When  we  begin  to  talk  to  the 
United  Nations  in  a  way  that  indicates 
to  the  membership  of  that  Organization 
we  are  saying  what  we  mean  and  that  we 
mean  what  we  say.  then  and  then  only 
will  those  nations  within  that  organiza- 
tion who  are  supposed  to  be — and  at 
heart  I  hope  and  believe  are — on  the  side 
of  freedom,  the  side  of  law  instead  of 
war.  of  peace  Instead  of  bloodshed,  will 
really  begin  to  function. 

Mr.  President,  I  doubt  whether  they 
are  going  to  face  that  responsibility  un- 
Ul  we  face  ours  within  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Let  me  suggest  one  point.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent—the only  point  that  I  have  not 
heard  suggested  in  the  discussions  of  the 
situation  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  agree  with  those  who  have  said  that 
this  must  not  be  purely  an  American  war. 
So  long  as  the  nations  of  Asia  can  be 
given  the  impression  that  It  is  the  white 
man  fighting  against  the  yellow  man- 
even  though  there  may  be  some  yellow 
men  on  our  side— just  so  long  can  It  be 
unjustly  asserted  that  this  Is  an  Ameri- 
can war.  a  war  of  American  aggression 
and  imperialism,  just  so  long  will  the 
nations  of  Asia  who.  however  they  may 
feel  in  their  minds  about  communism  and 
«je  principles  involved,  in  their  hearts 
will  find  their  sympathy  to  be  with  their 
own  race,  against  the  whiite  man.  who 
aas  been  exploiting  them  for  so  many 
generations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
me  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  commend  the  Senator 
rrom  New  Hampshire  very  highly  for  the 
K&tement  he  is  making.  I  dismiss  the 
comment  about  his  remarks  being  off  the 
cun.  The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
«ways  speaks  well  extemporaneously- 
«"3  once  again  is  making  a  valuable 
contribution  to  this  historic  debate. 
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If  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
will  permit  me  to  make  one  more  com- 
ment in  reference  to  the  United  Nations. 
I  completely  agree  with  the  observation 
that  he  has  made  about  the  United  Na- 
tions. Over  and  over  again,  I  have 
stated  for  the  past  2V2  years  that  I  did 
not  know  whether  it  would  work,  but 
that  we  should  try.  I  have  stated,  in 
speech  after  speech,  that  we  would  place 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  in 
the  posture  of  finding  whether  they  are 
going  to  live  up  to  their  obligations  un- 
der the  charter;  but  there  has  been  no 
justification,  in  my  opinion,  for  their  not 
living  up  to  our  obligations.  That  is  why 
I  have  pleaded  to  carry  out  our  obliga- 
tions under  the  charter  and  take  the  Is- 
sue to  the  United  Nations  and  make 
clear,  as  the  Senator  has  declared,  that 
they  should  live  up  to  their  obhgations 
and  proceed  with  the  peacekeeping  pro- 
cedures of  the  United  Nations  to  stop 
this  war. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  did  not  want  to  take  too 
much  time  in  the  morning  hour  for  too 
long  remarks,  but  I  wish  to  finish  the 
point  I  was  about  to  make,  that  we  should 
avoid  making  this  a  unilateral  war  a  war 
conducted  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, with  only  token  assistance  or  par- 
ticipation by  others,  particularly  the 
Asiatics. 

But  there  is  one  point  I  have  not  heard 
emphasized.  This  morning  in  the  Sen- 
ate we  are  prone  to  feel  some  gloom  and 
discouragement  as  to  the  prospect  of  an 
early  victory.  Because  of  that  we  fail  to 
ask  ourselves  what  happens  if  we  win. 
It  is  hard  for  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  to  believe  that  after  all  the 
billions  of  dollars  we  have  invested  in  our 
mUitary  organization  and  our  national 
defense,  with  all  the  talent,  all  the  re- 
sources, and  all  the  power  of  this  great 
country,  we  cannot  bring  this  war  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  And  I  mean  con- 
ventional weapons;  we  must  not  resort  to 
nuclear  weapons. 

But  even  now,  suppose  we  bring  this 
war  to  a  successful  conclusion,  repel  the 
aggressors,  and  establish  boundaries  be- 
tween North  and  South  Vietnam,  what 
happens  then  ? 

Mr.  President,  we  not  only  do  not  want 
a  unilateral  war  and  a  unilateral  victory 
by  the  United  States  over  its  foes;  we  do 
not  want  a  unilateral  peace  to  be  en- 
forced by  the  United  States  alone.  Even 
if  we  take  the  most  optimistic  viewpoint 
about  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  in 
southeast  Asia,  how  many  years  would 
our  men  be  guarding  the  borders,  as  they 
are  today  between  North  and  South 
Korea?  How  many  years  would  they  be 
policing,  and  enforcing  a  successful,  vic- 
torious peace  between  North  and  South 
Vietnam?    That,  too,  we  want  to  avoid. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  a  unilateral  war 
and  a  unilateral  peace,  the  only  way  not 
to  have  It  a  purely  American  war  and  an 
American  enforced  peace.  Is  through  the 
concerted  action  of  other  nations;  and 
the  United  Nations,  imperfect  though  It 
may  be.  Is  the  only  instrument  at  hand 
for  such  united  action.  We  have  re- 
garded the  United  Nations— and  I  think 
justifiably— with  much  disappointment. 
It  has  performed  some  very  constructive 


Junctions  in  preserving  the  peace  in  many 
countries,  which  those  who  are  critical 
of  it  are  prone  to  forget.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  know  that  it  has  thus  far 
failed  in  preserving  peace  between  the 
two  great  protagonists  In  the  world— 
the  free  nations  and  the  Communist  bloc. 
This  is  understandable  with  a  Com- 
munist veto  in  the  Security  Council  and 
many  new  and  neutral  naUons  in  the 
General  Assembly. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  paying 
far  more  than  our  share  of  the  costs— 
certainly  the  peacekeeping  costs  and.  to 
an  extent,  the  regularly  assessed  dues 
and  costs  of  the  United  Nations.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  Members  of  the 
House,  the  press,  and  the  people  in  many 
sections  of  the  country  have  been  pro- 
testing. I  never  go  home  to  visit  with 
my  people  that  someone  does  not  ask 
"Why  don't  we  make  the  other  members* 
of  the  United  Nations  pay  their  dues?" 

I  have   never  faUed   to   resist   those 
views.    Instead,  I  have  tried  to  explain 
and  to  discourage  the  feelings  of  our  citi- 
zens who  think  we  should  insist  on  every 
nation  paying  Its  just  share  in  the  United 
NaUons,  or  else  have  us  get  out  and  scut- 
tle and  let  the  United  Nations  go  where 
the  League  of  Nations  went.    I  count  the 
cost  very  low,  even  though  we  bridle  a 
bit  about  paying  more  than  our  share 
I  count  the  cost  reaUy  low  to  contribute 
what  we  are  obliged  to  contribute  to  the 
only  organization  in  this  world  that  is 
organized  for  and  dedicated  to  peace  in- 
stead of  war,  to  justice,  and  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  weak  against  aggression. 
Because  the  United   Nations  does   not 
practice  the  principle  of  one  man,  one 
vote  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
our  own  country,  the  United  Nations  has 
constantly  been  taking  in  the  new,  small 
emerging  nations,  each  of  which  has  the 
same  vote  and  the  same  power  in  the 
General  Assembly,  at  least,  as  does  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Year  by  year,  we  have  seen  looming 
on  the  horizon  certain  events  that  some 
of  us  gravely  deplore.    Year  by  year,  the 
best  that  our  friendly  United  Nations 
have  felt  that  they  could  do  for  us  In 
many  cases  has  been  to  abstain  from 
voting.    Year  by  year,  by  a  constantly 
narrowing  vote,  we  have  been  approach- 
ing the  time  when  into  the  United  Na- 
tions might  be  admitted,  or  invited,  a 
nation  or  nations  that  have  never  once 
even  professed,  to  say  nothing  of  show- 
ing by  deed,  their  desire  to  maintain 
peace  in  the  world  and  to  protect  the 
weak  against  aggression  by  the  strong. 
The  time  may  come  when  that  wUl  hap- 
pen.    So  far  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  Is  concerned,  it  will  happen 
after  every  effort  has  been  made  to  pre- 
vent it.  because  I  carmot  see  how  the 
United  Nations  would  ever  be  strength- 
ened by  admitting  into  its  body  nations 
that  will  not  even  profess  a  desire  to  ful- 
fill the  peacekeeping  functions  of  the 
United  NaUons.    However,  it  may  hap- 
pen; and  when  it  does,  we  shall  hear 
across  this  country  the  greatest  outcry 
we  have  ever' heard  to  have  the  United 
States  scuttle  the  United  Nations  and  to 
get  out. 

What  has  been  said  heretofore  will  be 
a  mild,  mere  whisper,  compared  to  what 
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will  be  said  then.  Even  though  I  have 
ralMd  my  voice  constantly  against  the 
admission  of  Red  China  Into  the  United 
Nations,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  In  any  con- 
tingency that  can  be  Imagined  I  would 
suggest  our  deserting  the  United  Nations. 
so  long  as  there  Is  the  slightest  hope  that 
with  our  participation  and  assistance  the 
peace  of  the  world  may  yet  be  main- 
tained. If  that  hope  should  disappear, 
the  situation  would  be  different.  But  so 
long  as  it  Is  certain  that  if  we  should 
withdraw  from  the  United  Nations  at  any 
time  In  the  future,  the  United  Nations 
would  be  doomed — and  that  would  be  a 
grave  decision  for  this  country  to  make — 
with  all  those  things  looking  us  in  the 
face,  the  question  of  appealing  to  the 
United  Nations  concerning  the  present 
conflict  In  South  Vietnam  or  southeast 
Asia  becomes  almost  minor,  grave  though 
It  is,  explosive  though  It  Ls,  dangerous  as 
It  is,  and  tragic  as  It  Is.  It  becomes  al- 
most minor,  because  the  United  States 
has  reached  a  point — and  we  should  real- 
ise It.  and  I  commend  the  President  for 
speaking  of  It — where  we  must  decide 
whether  we  are  acting  firmly  and  aggres- 
sively in  Insisting  that  the  United  Nations 
be  a  functioning  body  for  peace,  and  be 
absohitely  unyielding,  and  adamant  In 
the  position  we  take. 

For  many  years,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  when  he  was  a  Member  of 
the  House  and  later  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  voted  for  every  foreign  aid  bill. 
But  for  the  past  4  years  he  has  voted 
against  foreign  aid  bills,  not  because  he 
does  not  believe  in  foreign  aid.  but  be- 
cause he  believes  that  foreign  aid  has 
become  Improperly  administered  and  im- 
properly channeled.  He  believes  we  have 
come  to  the  end  of  the  road  In  lavishly 
and  Indiscriminately  dishing  out  foreign 
aid  to  a  hundred  nations. 

We  have  been  weak  kneed  and  Irreso- 
lute. The  State  Department,  I  know, 
has  many  explanations.  I  have  heard 
some  of  them.  I  suppose  that  some  of 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  too,  have 
many  answers  to  this  charge.  But  I  say 
that  so  long  as  we  are  so  jrielding.  so  long 
as  we  lack  the  firmness  to  stand  up  for 
our  rights  and  stop  trying  to  buy  our 
peace,  stop  trying  to  bribe  people,  cuid  to 
stop  trying  to  Ingratiate  ourselves  with 
people — until  we  stand  up  and  speak  with 
a  clarion  voice  In  the  world,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  spending  American  lives  not 
only  in  southeast  Asia,  but  all  across  the 
world.  So  long  as  we  are  willing  to  fight 
these  batUes  single  handed,  so  long  as 
we  are  willing  to  finance  and  to  pay  the 
price  of  giving,  giving,  and  giving  to  tui- 
tions, regardleas  of  their  willingness  to 
stand  with  us,  we  shall  appeal  In  vain 
to  our  friends  in  the  U  Jf .  The  Idea  that 
thcure  la  aomethlng  narrow,  something 
s^sh.  Bomething  \m-Chrlstlan  about 
■ajring  that  we  will  not  give  aid  to. a  na- 
tion until  It  proves  and  demonstrates  by 
deeds,  not  words,  that  It  stands  on  the 
■Ida  of  pcaoe  and  on  the  side  of  freedom 
and  self -deteiminatlon  on  the  part  of  the 
weak  paopleB  of  the  world.  Is  dead  wrong. 
The  situation  has  reached  the  point 
where  other  nations  have  come  to  regard 
the  support  of  this  country  militarily, 


financially,  spiritually,  and  In  every  other 
way,  as  an  Inherent  right,  and  we  have 
permitted  that  concept  to  stand. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  ray  of  hope  in 
what  the  President  says  Is  the  Indication 
that  he  intends  to  put  real  pressure  on 
the  United  Nations  to  get  off  of  its  knees 
and  stand  on  its  feet  and  become  an  im- 
portant factor  and  force  for  peace  in  the 
world. 

I  hope  he  means  that.  I  hope  he 
means  that  from  this  hour  the  American 
people  can  look  to  the  President  for  that 
kind  of  leadership.  I  have  the  very 
greatest  respect  and  deepest  affection 
for  the  President  resulting  from  the 
years  that  we  were  associated  with  him 
on  the  floor  of  this  Senate. 

I  must  say  very  frankly,  for  these  are 
not  times  to  mince  words,  that  I  have  a 
high  regard  and  respect  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  but  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment waging  this  war. 

I  must  add  that  in  all  of  my  19  years 
that  I  have  served  in  the  Congress  there 
has  not  been  a  single  Cabinet  officer.  Re- 
publican or  Democrat,  In  whom  I  have 
not  had  confidence,  even  though  I  dis- 
agreed with  them. 

There  has  not  been  a  single  one  I 
could  not  trust  until  we  began  to  suffer 
under  the  mlrUstratlons  of  Secretary 
McNamara.  I  cannot  speak  of  him  with 
the  same  confidence  and  the  same  re- 
spect that  I  can  speak  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

I  believe  that  the  resignation  of  Secre- 
tary McNamara  would  do  more  toward 
winning  this  war  and  strengthening  our 
defense  posture  than  the  addition  of 
400,000  men  in  South  Vietnam. 

But  the  Presldwit  Is  the  Commander 
In  Chief.  I  pray  to  God  that  his  refer- 
ence to  the  United  Nations,  the  demand 
that  the  United  Nations  assert  Itself,  Is 
not  a  mere  pious  hope,  but  that  It  rep- 
resents a  firm  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  United  Nations,  of  which  we 
are  not  only  a  part  but  the  part  that 
makes  It  go.  that  he  intends  to  require 
action  by  that  body  as  the  price  of  our 
continued  support. 

This  war  must  cease  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can war.  The  peace  that  follows  must 
not  be  an  Amerlcsui  peace,  to  be  enforced 
unilaterally  by  this  country  and  having 
frontiers  In  Asia  patrolled  by  American 
boys. 

That  is  the  ardent  hope  of  this  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  by  way  of  comment  on  this  great 
speech  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire that  my  reaction  Is  amen  and  hal- 
lelujah at  the  same  time.  It  is  a  speech 
that  has  been  long  overdue  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  Inserted  In  the 
RxcoRD  a  transcript  of  the  CBS  news 
fonun  yesterday  afternoon  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Vietnam  Perspective — The  Con- 
gress and  the  War,"  which  was  partici- 
pated   In    by    Senators    Clark,    Morsx, 


MuNBT,  and  Stinkis,  and  Representative 

BOGOS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
VarrMTAM    Pxsspbctivs — Thx    Conokkss    and 

■no:  Wak 
(As  broadcast  over  the  CBS  television  net- 
work Sunday,  January  30, 1960) 
Guesta:  Senators  Joseph  Clakk,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Watwx  Mobsk,  Democrat,  of 
Oregon;    Kabl   E.   Muwtdt,   Republican,   of 
Soutb  Dakota;  John  Stxmnis,  Democrat,  of 
Mississippi,    Representative    Hals    Bogcs, 
Democrat,  of  Louisiana. 

CBS  news  correspondent:  Eric  Sevareld. 

Annodncxb.  In  Its  continuing  spyeclal  cov- 
erage of  the  conflict  In  Vletnxjn.  CBS  News 
presents  "Vletruim  Perspeotlve,  the  Congress 
and  the  War."  And  to  lead  the  discussion, 
here  Is  CBS  News  Correspondent  Eric  Seva- 
reld. 

Mr.  Skya«dd.  Good  afternoon. 

The  United  States  now  has  a  quarter-mil- 
lion soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  in  and  near 
the  divided  land  called  Vietnam.  More  ma- 
rines have  Just  landed.  We  are  in  a  major 
war  if  not  a  great  one.  Since  Christmas  Eve. 
no  American  bombs  have  fallen  on  North 
Vietnam  which  the  Government  of  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  regards  as  the  real  motivating 
source,  the  real  headquarters  of  the  attempt 
to  take  over  all  of  Vietnam. 

This  bombing  pause  was  to  give  the  Hanoi 
regime  time  to  think  about  peace  negotia- 
tions, we  hoped.  The  President  says  the 
enemy  has  not  responded  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh'g 
statement  of  yesterday  does  appear  to  be  a 
rather  flat  refusal. 

Here  in  Washington  there  Is  a  general  con- 
viction that  we  are  now  about  to  resume 
bombing  North  Vietnam  and  there  Is  a  feel- 
ing, strong  If  somewhat  vague,  that  this  will 
mean  the  casting  of  the  die,  no  turning 
back,  and  that  anything  could  then  hap- 
pen— perhaps  military  victory,  perhaps  the 
beginning  of  peace  talks,  perhaps  eventually 
war  with  China  Itself. 

The  bombing  pause  also  gave  the  Congrese 
of  the  United  States  time  to  think,  and  In 
the  last  few  days  many  second  thoughts  have 
been  expressed.  Even  the  President's  legal 
authority  for  making  war  In  Vietnam  Is  ques- 
tioned by  some.  The  long-awaited  great 
debate  In  Congress  about  this  war  apparently 
has  started. 

In  the  next  hour  and  a  half  the  lines  and 
the  texture  of  that  debate  will,  we  should 
think,  be  reflected  by  what  Is  said  around 
this  table  by  six  Members  of  the  Congress, 
men  who  represent  at  least  roughly  the  full 
spectrum  of  thought  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  this  city  of 
Washington  and  its  siirroundlngs  are  covered 
by  the  heaviest  snowdrifts  In  many  years 
and  these  men  have  come  to  this  city  today 
by  tow  car,  police  car,  and  on  foot  to  keep 
this  engagement. 

Let  me  Introduce  them  around  the  table. 
First,  Senator  John  Stennis,  of  Mississippi, 
ranking  member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

SenatcM-  Watnk  Morsk,  of  Oregon,  member 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  perhaps 
the  Senate's  most  outspoken  opponent  of 
our  Vietnam  policy. 

Representative  Hale  Boccs,  of  Louisiana, 
the  Democratic  whip  in  the  House. 

Senator  Kakl  Mundt,  of  South  Dakota, 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Senator  Joseph  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania, 
also  a  member  of  that  committee. 

Representative  Oeralo  Ford,  the  Repub- 
lican leader  In  the  House  was  to  have  been 
here.  He  may  yet  make  It.  He  Is  coming 
from  the  snowdrifts  of  Virginia.  If  he  doet 
make  it,  there  will  be  a  chair  for  him. 

Well,  gentlemen,  however  we  got  Into  thli 
war  and  under  whatever  commitments  and 
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authorizations,  the  immediate  question  in 
most  people's  minds  seems  to  be  how  we  go 
about  It  from  here  on  out. 

A  few  responsible  Americans  say  we  should 
simply  get  out  of  Vietnam.  Some  argue  for 
a  holding  defensive  action  from  the  bases  we 
already  have  there.  Others  want  us  to  pur- 
sue an  active,  hard-hitting  battle  by  all  pos- 
sible moans  Including  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  again. 

I  would  like  to  start  this  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion as  to  what  we  are  to  do  now  with 
Senators  Stennis  and  Morse. 
Senator  Stennis. 

Senator  Stennis.  When  we  first  sent  troops 
into  Vietnam  In  1954  I  strenuously  opposed 
the  movement  on  the  Senate  floor  because  I 
thought  It  might  lead  to  war  and  that  we 
would  be  In  there  and  have  to  fight  It  alone 
But  regardless  of  the  original  situation,  the 
wisdom  of  going  In  at  all,  we  are  there  now 
and  I  have  reached  the  painful  conclusion 
and  I  have  lived  closely  with  this  the  last 
2  years  as  chairman  of  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee,  I  have  reached  the  painful 
conclusion  that  we  must  see  It  through.  We 
must  fight  It  through  If  necessary  to  a  mili- 
tary victory  or  to  honorable  peace  terms 

Now,  we  have  already  put  the  American 
flag  In  Issue.  We  have  committed  our  boys 
The  flag  and  our  men  have  been  fired  on 
Blood  has  been  lost.  Over  1,800  men  have 
been  killed.  Our  honor  and  our  prestige  are 
both  at  stake.  And  that  Is  why  I  say  even 
though  costly  It  may  be,  and  however  far  we 
may  have  to  go,  to  back  off  now  would  be 
more  costly  and  would  cost  us  more  In  the 
long  run  In  additional  uprisings,  outbreaks 
In  Asia,  in  South  America,  even  In  Europe 
Itself,  and  perhaps  In  Africa. 

Now,  It  has  become  clear  to  me  that  the 
Communists  in  Asia  have  flrmly  decided  to 
make  this  war  a  test,  a  test  of  our  military 
power,  how  much  will  we  have  to  use  It 
and  more  than  that,  a  test  of  our  national 
purpose  and  our  will  to  win. 

They  believe,  I  think,  that  a  long,  grinding 
hard  war  on  the  ground  will  drain  away  our 
willpower  and  that  we  will  finally  withdraw 
our  way  to  easy  peace,  largely  on  their  terms', 
so  I  think  now  we  must  make  a  national 
decision  that  It  Is  our  purpose  to  win  and 
then  set  about  to  do  the  things  that  are 
necessary  for  that  victory,  and,  of  course  I 
think  that  will  include  applying  military 
force  to  break  this  stalemate  we  are  In  now 
where  we  can't  possibly  win  without  more 
force. 

We  must  strengthen  our  forces  and  move 
forward,  and  that  means  we  are  driven  to 
resumption  of  bombing  of  targets  in  North 
Vietnam  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  support  of 
our  men  that  are  already  on  the  battlefield. 
That  Includes  powerplants  and  petroleum 
supplies,  fuel  supplies,  ports,  harbors,  and  I 
think  on  that  point  that  after  the  President 
M  Commander  In  Chief  has  made  the  de- 
dBlon  as  to  whether  or  not  we  resume  the 
bombing— I  think  we  should— then  the  mili- 
tary, professional  military  men  can  well  select 
the  targets  and  that  we  in  the  Congress 
Should  not  worry  about  that 

I  believe  that  If  we  do  not  proceed  along 
this  line,  we  can  expect  a  continued  stale- 
mate, a  long,  long,  bloody,  unbearable  war 
that  could  last  for  10  or  15  years,  and  also 
that  would  bleed  us  and  bleed  us  and  that  Is 
the  Communist  line,  their  hope. 
As  I  said.  If  we  don't  make  it  here,  we  will 
\^  to  make  It  elsewhere  In  many  places. 
Mr.  SEVABEro.  Thank  you,  Senator  Stennis, 
Senator  Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon. 
Senator  Morse.  Well,  as  my  very  much  re- 
•Pected  friend,  John  Stennis,  knows,  I  think 
he  was  completely  right  In  1954.    I  shared  his 
"ew  that  It  was  a  mistake  to  go  In      We 
"hould  not  be  In   there.     And  I  think  it  Is 
•tin  a  mistake,  and  I  think  he  is  wrong  now 
to  advocating  that  we  escalate  this  war  and 
iw  the  reasons  that  I  will  give  briefly  now 
wid  expand  them  later. 
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First.  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  perfectly 
wlUlng  to  rest  my  entire  case  upon  the  re- 
port of  the  Mansfleld  committee,  the  com- 
mittee composed  of  Senator  MANsriKLD,  our 
majority  leader,  Senator  Muskie,  of  Maine 
Senator  Inoute,  of  HawaU.  Senator  Aiken' 
who  is  the  dean  of  the  Republicans  In  the 
Senate,  and  Senator  Bocos.  of  Delaware  the 
report  that  they  made  after  they  came  back 
from  their  Asian  tour  entitled  "The  Vietnam 
Conflict,  the  Substance  and  the  Shadow." 

And  you  find  In  this  report  many  warnings 
to  the  American  people  In  opposition  to  the 
major  thesis  that  my  good  friend  from 
Mississippi  has  Just  sought  to  defend.  But— 
and  I  wish  that  the  American  press  would 
start  printing  that  report  in  Installments  so 
that  the  American  people  can  see  It,  for  the 
facts  of  this  report  have  got  to  get  out  to  the 
American  people  if  we  are  going  to  avoid  the 
slaughter,  in  my  Judgments,  of  tens  upon 
tens  of  thousands  of  American  boys  In  Asia 
for  the  next  many  years.  Because  you  are 
not  going  to  end  the  war  In  Asia  by  "forcing 
the  Vletcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  to  a 
surrender  table.  A  surrender  table  will  never 
be  a  peace  table. 

The  major  thesis  I  want  to  defend  thU 
afternoon  is  that  we  are  without  a  scintilla 
of  International  law  right  to  follow  the  course 
of  action  that  we  are  following  in  Vietnam 
Sad  for  me  to  say  it,  but  the  American  people 
must  face  the  ugly  reality.  We  are  an  inter- 
national outlaw  In  South  Vietnam.  We  have 
no  right  under  the  U.N.  Charter.  We  have 
no  right  under  the  Geneva  accords  to  be  in 
there.  We  stand  in  violation  of  one  section 
of  the  Geneva  accords  after  another. 

Let  me  take,  for  example,  our  setting  up 
the  puppet  government  In  South  Vietnam 
The  Geneva  accords  didn't  provide  for  two 
governments  in  Vietnam.  It  provided  for 
two  military  zones,  one  in  the  north  and  one 
in  the  south,  to  which  the  French  military 
forces  repaired;  provided  lor  a  2-year  period 
for  elections  ia.  South  Vietnam,  to  caU  for 
the  unification  of  the  area,  to  provide  for 
free  elections  on  the  part  of  the  Vietnamese 
people.  Who  stopped  it?  Our  country 
stopped  it.  We  took  a  Vietnamese  exile  out 
of  New  York  City  and  Washington,  D  C  by 
the  name  of  Diem.  We  financed  him  we 
militarized  him.  we  set  him  up  as  a  puppet 
government  In  South  Vietnam  In  clear  vio- 
lation of  the  literal  language  of  the  Vietnam 
accords. 

I  am  at  a  complete  loss  to  understand 
why  we  woiUd  violate  those  accords  al- 
though  at  the  time  we  didn't  sign  them  al- 
though we  said  we  would  accept  them  as 
principles  of  international  law.  The  sad 
ugly  reality  in  that  chapter  U  going  to  be 
written  against  us  In  the  history  of  Inter- 
national law.  It  Is  the  United  States  that 
from  the  very  beginning  was  reaUy  the  major 
aggressor  In  South  Vietnam. 

Next,  may  I  say  that  I  have  here  13  articles 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  which  In  my 
Judgment  we  stand  In  violation  of  as  far  as 
carrying  out  our  obligations  there.  What  U 
my  remedy?  Not  to  get  out.  I  agree  you 
can't  get  out  but  brUag  others  In.  If  we 
Just  try  to  get  out  because  of  what  we  have 
done  In  South  Vietnam,  there  would  be  the 
greatest  blood  bath  I  think  in  human  his- 
tory, but  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  bring 
others  In  on  a  peacekeeping  basis  and  not  a 
warmaklng  basis. 

So  I  applaud  again,  although  I  had  advo- 
cated the  use  of  the  United  Nations,  I  ap- 
plaud the  Pope's  suggestion  that  this  matter 
be  submitted  to  the  United  Nations  for  ar- 
bitration. That  is  one  of  the  outs  and  one 
of  these  articles  1  point  out  wlU  provide  for 
that. 

But  I  close  these  opening  remarks  by  say- 
ing In  my  Judgment  let  the  American  people 
face  the  fact  that  If  you  think  you  can  win  a 
war  In  Vietnam  that  will  not  lead  to  a  mas- 
sive war  in  all  of  Asia,  you  are  mUtaken  and 
you  are  going  to  have  to  keep  hundreds  of 
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thousands  of  American  troops  over  there  foe 
decades  to  police  Asia  U  you  try  it. 

Mr,  Sevareu).  Senator,  I  want  to  turn  to 
Representative  Hale  Booos,  of  LouUlan* 
Are  you  this  pessimistic  about  It? 

Mr.  Boccs.  Well,  Eric,  remember,  I  saw  you 
the  night  that  I  returned  and  I  was  not 
pessimistic  then  and  I  am  less  pesslmlstlo 
now. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  In  totol  and  com- 
plete     disagreement     with    Senator     Morsb 
Senator  Morse  Is  consistent  In  that  he  was 
one    of    the    two    U.S.    Senators    who    voted 
against  the  Vietnam  resolution  of  1964     HU 
position  has  not  changed,  it  Is  not  different 
I  would  say,  however,  that  what  he  advo^ 
cates  would  lead  to  only  one  thing  as  It  was 
described  in  a  very  thoughtful  editorial   In 
the  Washington  Poet  this  morning  enUUed 
unconditional  Surrender." 
Now,  one  doesn't  become  an  expert  by  go- 
ing to  a  country  and  spending  a  few  days,  a 
few  weeks  or  an  unlimited  period  of  time 
but  I  think  one  does  acquire  a  feel  that  he 
doesn't  have  unless  he  does  go. 

I  discovered  several  things  in  Vietnam 
No.  1,  our  position  is  only  now  beliw  felt 
there.  In  order  to  Judge  our  posture,  I  tried 
to  put  myself  in  the  shoes  of  the  other  man. 
look  at  It  from  the  point  of  view  of  Hanoi, 
of  Pelplng,  and  as  I  see  it,  theU-  situation  Is 
much  different  from  what  it  was  6  months 

We  keep  referring  to  1964  and  the  years  in 
between.  ActuaUy,  however,  we  have  only 
had  power  m  Vietnam  since  last  sumjner 
When  we  started  moving  troops  in. 

At  that  time  there  is  no  question  about 
the  fact  that  that  war  was  being  lost  Vil- 
lage after  village  was  being  subjected  by  the 
Vletcong.  The  only  really  secure  area  in  aU 
of  South  Vietnam  was  Saigon. 

"Today  the  situation  is  quite  different  It 
18  different  In  a  great  many  ways.  The  peo- 
ple have  hope,  i  think  they  know  what  thev 
are  confronted  with.  There  is  an  American 
presence,  and  I  might  say  further,  Eric  that 
that  presence  has  had  a  profound  impact 
elsewhere  In  the  area,  ""i«c» 

Here  on  the  wall— I  don't  know  whether 
our  viewers  can  see  it  or  not— is  a  map  of 
the  world.  Vietnam  cannot  be  disassoci- 
ated from  the  rest  of  the  world  any  more 
o.  i"  ^!!^*  *''**  TuTlney  could  be  disassoci- 
ated With  the  rest  of  the  world  after  World 
war  II,  and  the  same  arguments  that  Sena- 
tor Morse  makes  with  respect  to  Vietnam 
were  made  with  respect  to  Greece  and  Tur- 
key  after  World  War  II.  And  the  ImpactTn 
the  other  areas  is  already  being  felt,  parUcu- 
larly  in  areas  like  Indonesia  where  Just  a  year 
ago  the  Communists  practically  had  control 
and  Where  today  that  control  has  been  sub- 
stantially eliminated. 

♦^^*f■  .  S*^*»=iD.  Representative  Booos  I 
think  later  on  in  this  program  we  want  to 
t^k  a  good  deal  about  this  question  of  the 
effect  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  our 
Whole  posture  In  foreign  poUoy  In  the  world 
as  a  whole  because  of  this  war. 

Do  I  gather  from  what  you  are  saying  that 
you  would  put  the  emphasis  now  on  fighting 
not  on  an  attempt  to  get  peace  negotiations'? 
Mr.  BoGGs.  I  would  subscribe  to  what  Sen- 
ator Stennis  said,  that  there  are  military 
decisions  that  have  to  be  made  and  these 
must  be  made  by  the  Commander  In  Chief 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  con- 
sultation with  his  military  people. 

There  is  emphasis  on  fighting.  Eric.  There 
are  200,000  men  there  and  the  idea  that  we 
can  let  those  men  stay  there  with  one  hand 
tied  behind  their  back  is  one  that  I  don't 
subscribe  to.  I  think  the  effect  would  be  that 
the  American  people  would  not  support  that 
type  of  action. 
Mr.  Sevabeid.  Senator  Clark? 
Senator  Clark.  I  find  myself  substantially 
more  in  agreement  with  Senator  Morse  than 
with  my  good  friends  from  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana.    And  in  particular  I  rely  a  good 
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more  on  the  Mantfleld  report  than  does 
my  good  frland  Hau  Boocs  whose  tIcwb 
ftbout  the  facta  appear  to  be  quite  different 
from  tbe  views  of  the  five  Senators. 

Let  me  point  out  the  lact  statement  In  the 
Manafleld  report.    It  is  short. 

"In  short,  such  choices  as  may  be  open  are 
not  simple  choices.  They  are  difficult  and 
painful  choices.  They  are  beset  with  many 
UnponderablM.  The  situation  offers  only  the 
Tery  sUm  proqtect  of  a  just  settlement  by 
nefotlatloaa,  or  In  the  alternative  prospect,  a 
continuation  of  the  conflict  In  the  general 
dlrectlo&  of  a  war  on  the  Asian  mainland." 

I  am  100  percent  opposed  to  putting  the 
prestige  of  the  United  States  In  a  general 
war  on  the  Asian  mainland  where  we  are 
golnc  to  be  confronted  by  ground  troops,  so 
many  more  In  quantity  than  we,  oiur  chances 
of  success  are  minimal. 

I  support  the  military  position  of  General 
MacArthur  who  warned  us  against  this,  of 
Oeoeral  Blsenhower,  who  refused  to  go  to  a 
ground  war  on  the  land  mass  of  Asia,  of 
General  Gavin,  of  General  Rldgway. 

I  think  they  are  right  and  I  think  these 
people  who  want  to  bring  us  Into  this  war  and 
make  It  an  American  war  when  President 
Kaojoedy  told  us  that  It  was  their  war,  the 
Vietnamese  people's  war,  they  have  to  win  It, 
they  have  to  lose  It,  we  can  help  them  with 
material,  with  advisers,  with  money,  but  It 
Is  their  war. 

It  has  now  become  an  American  war  and 
If  we  follow  the  advice  of  Senator  Smnns,  It 
wiU  become  an  almost  completely  American 
war. 

We  bad  10,000  people  In  South  Vietnam, 
according  to  the  Mansfield  report,  3  years 
ago.  We  had  94,000  1  year  ago.  We  have 
almost  300,000  there  now. 

Senator  SncNNia  has  been  quoted,  and  he 
can  speak  for  himself,  as  saying  we  will  need 
at  least  600.000  there.  I  think  It  Is  time  to 
stop,  look  and  listen. 

%ti.  SsvAJtzm.  Senator  Mitndt,  of  South 
Dakota,  you  have  been  listening  the  last  15 
minutes  of  this 

Senator  ICintVT.  Xrlc,  I  think 

Mr.  Skvasbd.  Furrowing  your  forehead. 
Mow,  what  would  you  do  at  this  point? 

Senator  Mttxdt.  I  think  what  we  have 
beard  here  demonstrates  what  has  been  dis- 
cussed around  every  coffee  table  around  the 
country,  what  we  hear  discussed  In  the 
cloakrooms  and  the  committee  rooms  of 
Oongress,  and  perhapa  Involves  some  of  the 
Issues  which  we  should  be  discussing  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Instead  of  repeal  at  14(b)  or  some  other 
measure,  It  sssms  to  me  this  Is  the  biggest 
and  most  Important  Issus  before  the  country. 
And  I  have  said  In  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  my  colleagues  have  heard 
me,  and  elsewhere  that  I  think  under  oxir 
system  of  government  we  should  have  the 
m^wimiim  of  oozwultatlon  With  Congress  In 
the  (OTBiatlon  of  policy  but  a  minimum  of 
eoasultatloa  from  the  standpoint  of  battle 
strategy,  selection  of  military  targets.  That 
haa  to  be  left  to  the  Commander  In  Chief  and 
to  bis  military  commanders  In  the  field. 

But  we  have  been  talking  this  afternoon 
prtanarlly  about  matters  of  policy  which  re- 
solved, as  opposed  to  simple  language.  Is  the 
issue,  do  we  move  forward  or  do  we  move 
out? 

Now,  there  has  been  Injected  a  third  sug- 
gestion by  Senator  Moass  that  maybe  we 
can  duck  that  Issue  by  having  It  decided  in 
New  York  by  the  United  Nations,  but  It  U 
a  UtUa  late  for  that  when  we  have  got  over 
300,000  American  boys  under  gunfire  In  South 
VUtnam.  We  have  to  oonslder  their  secxulty 
anfl  thtlr  safety,  and  I  am  not  s\ire  what 
Und  of  outcome  you  would  get  from  a  United 
Natloxu  debata  up  there,  whether  you 
would  Jeopardise  yo\ir  security  or  make  your 
aaenrlty  better,  but  In  all  events,  I  would  like 
to  aee  some  kind  of  declaration  of  policy,  and 
I  belleT*  Wanrs  wlU  a^ree  on  this  point,  sent 


down  from  the  White  House  to  the  Senate 
and  let  us  have  a  debate  and  resolve  whether 
or  not  OMi  policy  is  to  stay  there  and  make 
sure  that  we  do  not  reward  aggression  or  to 
pull  out,  or  If  it  IB  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  to  send  It  to  the  United  Nations, 
so  be  It. 

Watn«.  I  think  you  Introduced  yesterday, 
If  I  remember  right,  a  resolution  which 
would  have  the  Impact  of  doing  this  kind 
of  backward  by  rescinding  the  resolution  to 
which  the  President  continues  to  allude, 
which  was  a  bit  amblguo\is  concerning 
policy. 

Mr.  Skvareid.  Now,  gentlemen,  you  have 
talked — Senator  Stennis  has  talked  about  a 
national  decision.  You  have  talked  about 
a  declaration  of  policy.  The  President  has 
gone  so  far  on  the  authority  of  that  August 
1064  Joint  resolution  opposed  by  only  two 
men  In  the  whole  of  the  Congress,  Includ- 
ing— one  of  the  two  was  Senator  Moass — I 
am  not  quite  sure  what  your 

Senator  Mt7NDT.  May  I  suggest  that  that 
resolution  Included  a  lot  of  other  things  ex- 
cept declaration  of  policy.  It  was  a  bit 
ambiguous. 

Mr.  SxvARxn).  Yes.  That  was  a  resolution 
that  gave  the  President,  as  he  interprets  It, 
the  right  to  do  what  he  has  been  doing  In 
terms  of  military  action,  the  commitment 
of  American  ground  forces. 

How  do  we  get  to  a  p>olnt  of  another  decla- 
ration of  policy?     What  ought  It  to  be? 

Senator  Morsx.  Eric,  let  me  say  first,  as 
Kabl  mentioned,  the  two  resolutions  I  In- 
troduced yesterday,  one  to  provide  for  the 
rescinding  of  the  August  1964  resolution  and 
the  resolution  Itself  has  a  statement  In  It 
that  authorizes  the  Congress  to  rescind  It  If 
It  changes  Its  mind.  And  I  shall  always  be 
proud  to  have  my  descendants  read  that  1 
dldnt  vote  for  It.  But  I  also  introduced  a 
resolution  yesterday  calling  upon  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  to  proceed  with 
an  investig^atlon  and  hearings  on  our  Viet- 
nam policy. 

But  basic  to  that,  understand  my  position. 
It  Is  that  the  President  ought  to  be  propos- 
ing a  declaration  of  war  if  he  wants  to  take 
Increasing  thousands  of  American  boys  to 
their  death  In  Vietnam.  I  have  suggested 
in  the  past  that  he  ought  to  reread  Woodrow 
Wilson's  great  declaration  of  war  message 
of  April  17,  1917,  to  the  Joint  session  of 
Congress. 

It  la  a  good  constitutional  lesson  set  forth 
in  It  for  the  President  because  Woodrow 
Wilson  pointed  out  that  he  was  without  con- 
stitutional authority  to  make  war  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  declaration  of  war.  And  I  have 
suggested  that  President  Johnson  ought  to 
read  Franklin  Roosevelt's  message  following 
Pearl  Harbor  asking  for  a  declaration  of  war. 
He  recognized  he  couldn't  make  war  without 
a  declaration. 

So  as  John  and  the  rest  of  us  around  this 
table  know.  It  has  been  my  consistent  posi- 
tion that  no  President,  including  President 
Johnson,  has  any  constitutional  right  under 
article  I,  section  8.  of  the  Constitution  to 
lead  a  single  American  boy  to  his  slaughter 
In  South  Vietnam  without  a  declaration  of 
war. 

Again,  I  say,  Mr.  President,  when  are  you 
going  to  recommend  it? 

Mr.   Sevakkio.  Senator  Stennis. 

Senator  Stxnnis.  Well,  first,  with  all  def- 
erence to  Senator  Morse,  I  think  It  Is  really 
taragic  and  unfortunate  that  he  call  this 
position  of  the  United  States  an  interna- 
tional outlaw  and  by  Inference  put  that 
stigma  on  the  men  that  are  fighting  over 
there. 

Senator  Morse.  Not  at  all  on  the  men  but 
on  you  people  that  support  It. 

Senator  Stennts.  All  right.  Now,  the  Idea 
that  we  are  there  illegally,  with  deference 
to  you,  I  think  it  Is  ridiculous.  We  went 
there  to   their  aid   at  their  request.    It  is 


an  old  Biblical  principle,  come  over  Into 
Macedonia  and  help  us. 

Now,  we  went  with  that  altruistic,  friendly 
spirit.  We  knew  that  the  real  Issue  there 
was  Asiatic  conununlsm  because  the  guer- 
rillas were  literally  cutting  those  little 
people  to  pieces. 

My  objection  then  was  that  we  were  going 
in  alone,  but  anyway,  we  went,  we  are  there, 
we  are  committed.  Now  debate  Is  all  right. 
I  like  debate.  But  I  think  the  time  for  talk 
has  about  run  out.  We  have  been  on  this 
policy  for  12  years.  A  declaration  of  war 
now — why,  three  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  have  participated  In  this  policy  as 
have  Congresses  for  12  years.  We  appro- 
priated money  every  one  of  those  years. 
Last  year  the  Issue  was  up  on  the  floor  In 
an  appropriation  bill  that  I  handled.  No 
one  challenged  an  Item  in  that  bill  to  pay 
for  this  war — billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  SxvAREm.  Gentlemen,  I  wanted  to,  If 
I  may,  raise  one  point  In  connection  with 
what  Senator  Stennis  has  said  here. 

Are  these  actions,  the  present  fictions  of 
President  Johnson,  do  you  feel  In  consistent 
line  with  the  commitments  made  by  Presi- 
dents Elsenhower  and  Kennedy? 

Mr.  BoGcs? 

Mr.  Boocs.  Yes.  I  think  they  are  totally 
consistent  with  the  commitments  made  by 
President  Elsenhower  and  by  President  Ken- 
nedy and  with  similar  commitments  made 
by  President  Truman  when  he  was  con- 
fronted with  Conununlst  aggression  In  Korea. 

Under  our  Constitution  the  President  Is 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
President  Kennedy  probably  took  the  gravest 
risk  In  the  history  of  mankind  when  he  de- 
manded that  the  Soviets  remove  the  missiles 
from  Cuba.  He  didn't  wait  for  a  declaration 
from  Oongress.  He  had  a  clear  and  present 
danger  and  he  awted  because  of  that  clear 
and  present  danger. 

Now,  having  said  that,  let's  set  the  record 
straight.  No  President  has  conferred  more 
with  Congress  than  has  President  Johnson. 
He  has  had  dozens  of  Joint  leadership  meet- 
ings at  the  White  House  with  both  the  Re- 
publican leadership  and  the  Democratic 
leadership.  As  late  as  a  few  days  ago  he  bad 
20  Members  of  the  Congress  there,  including 
some  who  have  been  quoted  here,  and  out  of 
the  20,  Democrats  and  Republicans.  I  think 
I  can  say  that  18  of  them  substantially 
agreed  with  the  problems  confronting  us  in 
southeast  Asia. 

Now,  remember,  Senator  Morse  hasn't 
changed  his  position  one  lota  as  far  as  I 
know.  He  said  what  he  said  previously.  He 
Is  saying  it  again.  I  don't  see  any  solution 
to  the  problems  as  he  presents — as  he  talks 
about  them,  and  It  Is  very  easy  to  use  expres- 
sions like  "international  outlaw."  When  you 
go  there  and  you  recognize  the  terror  that 
the  Vletcong  has  employed  against  Innocent 
people,  slaxighterlng  the  mayors  of  the  towns, 
the  intellectual  leaders,  teachers,  professors, 
doctors,  the  word  "outlaw"  would  be  best  ap- 
plied to  that  group  rather  than  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  I  want  to  hear  from  Senator 
Clark  for  a  moment. 

Senator  Clark.  Again  I  find  myself  re- 
luctantly In  disagreement  with  my  good 
friend  from  Louisiana.  I  think  President 
Johnson's  policy  is  quite  Inconsistent  with 
that  of  both  General  Elsenhower  and  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy.  General  Eisenhower  author- 
ized the  giving  of  a  small  amount  of  economic 
aid  during  his  term  of  office.  President  Ken- 
nedy made  It  ver>-  clear,  as  I  said  a  few 
moments  ago.  that  this  is  their  war  and  not 
our  war. 

I  think  we  crossed  the  Rubicon  to  make  It 
our  war  rather  than  their  war  when  last  May 
we  authorized  another  $700  million  for  Viet- 
nam. I  made  a  rather  extensive  speech 
pointing  out  that  I  thought  this  was  a  mis- 
take but  I  voted  for  It  In  the  end  because  I 
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felt  the  President  should  have  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt. 

There  Is  no  doubt  to  my  mind  that  this 
has  now  become  our  war  and  not  theirs,  that 
the  policy  is  Inconsistent,  that  the  action  Is 
Illegal.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  action 
of  our  vicious  and  terroristic  opponents  Is 
not  Illegal,  too,  because  It  Is.  Who  broke  the 
Geneva  accords  first,  we  or  they.  Is  still  a 
subject  of  some  debate. 

I  hope,  my  good  friend  John  Stennis,  that 
there  will  be  no  effort  made  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  Jam  through  a  $12 
billion  appropriation  with  only  6  hours  of 
debate  the  way  it  was  done  the  last  time. 
I  dont  think  we  have  had  a  debate  In  any 
depth  in  the  Congress  about  this  and  I  agree 
in  that  regard  with  my  friend.  Senator 
Mundt. 

Senator  Stennis.  Senator,  if  I  m^y  say,  I 
invited  debate.  I  handled  the  appropriations 
bill  last  year  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  $700  million  and  the  $1.7  billion,  and 
I  invited  debate  at  that  time,  and  the  second 
bill  that  passed  along  In  August  or  Septem- 
ber, virtually  no  debate  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Clark.  Senator 

Senator  Stennis.  That  was  wide  open  and 
long  thought.  We  are  not  going  to  try  to 
Jam  anything  through. 

Senator  Clark.  Glad  to  hear  It. 

Mr.  BOGcs.  Senator  Clark  keeps  referring 
to  me  in  his  disagreement  with  me,  and  I 
must  say  that 

Senator  Clark.  That  Is  because  you  were 
Just  speaking. 

Mr.  BoGGS.  I  must  say  when  he  describes 
this  as  an  American  war  that  I  must  re- 
spectfully disagree  with  him.  It  so  happens 
that  the  description  Is  not  proper.  TTiere 
are  over  600,000  South  Vietnamese  troops 
armed  and  carrying  on  the  major  part  of  the 
defense  of  South  Vietnam.  That  is  what  It 
is.  It  Is  a  defense  of  their  country.  There 
are  20,000  or  more  South  Koreans  there. 
There  are  Australians,  a  division  or  two. 
Well 

Senator  Clark.  Fifteen  hundred  men. 

Mr.  BocGS.  Well,  there  will  be  more.  New 
Zealand  is  there. 

Senator  Clark.  Two  hundred  and  fifty. 

Mr.  Hoggs.  And  there  are  other  commit- 
ments being  made  by  other  people  through- 
out the  world.  It  Is  not  an  American  war 
but  it  is  an  American  commitment  and  we 
Intend  to  live  up  to  It. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Gentlemen,  all  of  you  here, 
except  Senator  Morse,  voted  for  that  resolu- 
tion of  August  1964  which  the  President 
cites  as  his  authorization  for  this  kind  of 
war.  Why  Is  It  that  It  Is  only  now  that  this 
1b  coming  under  question?  Is  the  Congress 
changing  Its  mind? 

Senator  MtrNDT.  I  dont  think  It  is  coming 
under  question  only  now  really.  This  was 
tied  In  with  different  conditions.  It  was 
not  as  clear  cut  as  I  would  like  to  have 
had  it  been.  I  think  we  concern  ourselves 
a  little  too  much  about  whether  or  not  there 
are  any  Inconsistencies  between  what  John- 
son Is  doing  and  Elsenhower  was  doing  and 
Kennedy  doing.  I  dont  think  they  are  In- 
consistent. They  are  vastly  different.  El- 
senhower went  In  with  an  economic  com- 
mitment, as  Senator  Clark  pointed  out,  and 
that  only.  I  think  a  total  of  two  Americans 
died  over  there  In  accidents  during  the  entire 
Elsenhower  administration. 

Mr.  BoGGs.  Senator.  If  you  will  yield—— 

Senator  MtrNDT.  Just  a  minute.  When 
Senator  Kennedy  came  along,  he  put  In  some 
troops.  Now  President  Johnson  Is  putting 
In  arms.  Conditions  are  different.  That 
doesn't  mean  that  it  Is  an  Inconsistency.  It 
was  moving  In  the  direction  of  this  whole 
thing,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  President 
should  send  down  a  declaration  of  war  but 
he  should  send  down  a  declaration  of  policy 
when  15  Senators  claim  they  were  confused 
and  didn't  qmte  understand  what  they  were 


voting    for,    that    It    was    too    ambiguous 
and 

Mr.  SEVAREm.  I  wonder  If  we  could 

Senator  Munvr.  I  think  we  shotUd  at  least 
be  clear  enough  what  the  policy  Is  and  let 
us  vote  on  It. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  I  think  Senator  Stennis 

Senator  Stennis.  Mr.  President,  I  don't 
think  It  Is  Important  to  go  back  into  this 
but  we  sent  200  Air  Force  mechanics  In  uni- 
form into  South  Vietnam  as  early  as  May 
1954,  and  that  is  when  I  first  objected  on 
the  floor  and  we  were  promised  that  they 
would  be  withdrawn. 

Senator  Clark.  You  are  right. 

Senator  Stennis.  Within  6  months  they 
were  withdrawn,  but  800  more  or  400  more 
were  sent  In.  That  Is  the  beginning  of  our 
military  participation  which  has  continued 
since  that  time. 

Now,  those  things  are  all  moot,  though, 
now.  We  are  in  there.  We  are  committed. 
This  policy  Is  a  continuation,  slow,  gradual 
continuation. 

Mr.  BocGs.  Well,  now,  let's  address  again 
to  Senator  Mundt's  statement  about  policy 
and  why  we  are  there.  Now,  President  John- 
son made  an  address,  I  thought  a  memorable 
address,  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  In  April 
last  year,  1966.  He  spelled  out  In  great  de- 
tail why  we  were  there.  And,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  invited  the  Communists — the 
Communists  said  they  had  to  have  imcondi- 
tlonal  negotiations  and  he  said,  let's  have 
unconditional  negotiations,  and  they  said, 
well,  you  have  got  to  stop  bombing.  So  we 
stopped  bombing  In  May  for  a  week  or  so. 

They  said,  oh,  well,  that  Is  not  long  enough. 

So  for  38  days,  now,  there  have  been  no 
bombs  dropped  on  any  target  In  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  reason  this  debate  is  going  on 
now.  Eric,  Is  because  the  question  is  right 
before  us  as  to  whether  or  not  bombing  will 
start  again.  That  is  why  this  debate  Is  hap- 
pening. And  the  Issues  are  exactly  the  same 
now  as  they  were  then  except  for  one  very 
significant  difference.  For  38  days  this  Gov- 
ernment has  sought  by  every  honorable 
means  to  bring  up  Hanoi  to  the  conference 
table,  to  negotiate,  as  the  President  said, 
unconditionally. 

Not  only  has  the — not  only  the  President 
sought  that  but  Governor  Harrlman,  Am- 
bassador Lodge  has  gone  to  30  capitals.  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  has  gone  everywhere.  The 
Holy  Father,  Pope  Paul,  has  called  for  nego- 
tiations, and  yet  Hanoi  says,  as  I  cited  a  min- 
ute ago,  the  only  negotiation  Is  with  the  Vlet- 
cong and  you  let  them  take  over  the  country. 

That  is  the  Issue. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Gentlemen,  we  are  going  to 
come  back  to  this  In  a  moment.  I  will  have 
to  Interrupt  for  about  1  minute  or  less  to  let 
our  stations  have  a  word.  So  now  a  pause 
for  station  Identification. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Mr.  SEVAREm.  Now  back  to  "Vietnam  Per- 
spective, the  Congress  and  the  War." 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  what  we 
ought  to  do  in  this  fight  In  Asia,  In  the  imme- 
diate future,  I  would  like  to  get — cover  one 
point  we  really  have  not  covered  and  that  is 
what  we  do  about  the  Vletcong  Itself,  or  the 
National  Liberation  Front. 

Are  we  leaving  some  stone  toward  peace 
unturned  here  by  not  giving  them  some  kind 
of  recognition? 

Senator  Morse? 

Senator  Morbe.  Well,  I  want  to  comment 
on  that  and  reply  to  John,  but  I  will  take 
that  point  first. 

Of  course.  Brother  Bocas  here  has  talked 
about  the  President's  Johns  Hopkins  speech, 
but  unconditional  discussion,  but  he  didn't 
offer  unconditional  discussion  except  seman- 
tlcally  because  his  Johns  Hopkins  speech  ex- 
cluded direct  negotiations  with  the  Vletcong, 
and  let's  fsuse  It,  the  Vletcong  has  the  most 
powerful  enemy  force  In  South  Vietnam. 
They  control  over  76  percent  of  the  land  area. 


They  control  most  of  the — the  majority  of 
the  people,  and  yet  we  have  up  until  Just 
recently  wanted  to  exclude  them  from  nego- 
tiations. The  President  has  said  they  can 
come  in  with  the  North  Vietnamese  but  they 
happen  to  be  the  most  powerful  force  In 
Vietnam. 

But  now  I  want  to  say  this  to  John.  I  can 
well  understand  how  he  would  take  the  posi- 
tion— many  that  share  his  view  take  the 
position — we  mustn't  talk  about  all  these 
violations  of  treaties  by  the  United  States 
with  the  American  people.  The  American 
people  mustn't  be  told  the  ugly  facts  about 
what  our  Government  has  been  doing.  And, 
of  course,  the  German  people  werent  told 
either  before  the  rise  of  Hitler.  And  I  want 
to  state,  the  American  people  as  they  listen 
to  me  on  this  telecast  this  afternoon,  you 
and  you  alone  own  American  foreign  policy, 
not  the  President  of  the  United  States.  All 
this  talk  and  this  debate  about  the  President 
being  the  Commander  In  Chief  does  not 
Justify  the  Commander  in  Chief  taking 
American  boys  to  their  death  in  South  Viet- 
nam without  a  declaration  of  war  or  with- 
out living  up  to  our  United  Nations 
commitments. 

And  so  I  ask  again,  Mr.  President,  why 
don't  you  take  It  to  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council? 

And  what  is  our  Ambassador's  alibi? 
Arthur  Goldberg  has  been  saying  as  his  be- 
hind the  scenes  discussions  indicate  the 
members  of  the  Security  Council  don't  want 
It  to  be  taken  before  the  United  Nations. 

What  has  that  got  to  do  with  oxir  treaty 
obligations?  I  want  to  put  them  on  the  s{X)t. 
I  want  to  put  Prance  and  Russia  on  the  sfKit 
in  the  Security  Council  and  take  my  coun- 
try off.  I  want  to  get  a  resolution  before 
the  Security  Council  calling  for  arbitration 
as  Pope  Paul  has  asked  for,  calling  for  the 
matter  to  be  referred  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, calling  for  a  United  Nations  take- 
over for  peacekeeping  purposes. 

The  sad  fact  is  our  country  is  fighting  a 
unilateral  conducted  war  In  Asia  that  is  go- 
ing to  lead  us,  I  fear,  into  a  massive  war,  and 
you,  the  people,  have  to  stop  It.  And  you 
know  how  you  can  stop  It.  Make  clear  to 
your  President,  make  clear  to  your  Senators 
and  your  Congressmen,  that  you  want  to 
stop,  that  you  want  to  use  all  the  procedures 
of  International  law  available  to  you.  and 
then  If  they  don't  want  to  do  it,  then  exer- 
cise your  precious  right  as  free  men  and 
women  and  beat  them  at  the  polls  starting 
In  1966  and  1968. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Senator  Morse.  1  didn't  ex- 
pect to  go  on  this  long  with  that,  but  in  view 
of  that  rather  lengthy  and  fervent  speech,  I 
think  a  very  brief  rejoinder  from  Senator 
Stennis  might  be  In  order. 

Senator  Morse.  Well,  I  am  pretty  well 

Senator  Stennis.  Just  this.  Just  this. 
On  the  United  Nations  referral,  again  there 
Is  nothing  Illegal  or  unlawful  that  these  men 
we  have  sent  forth  to  fight  have  done  or  that 
theOr  Government  has  done,  and  referral  of 
this  matter  to  the  United  Nations — If  you 
have  a  plan.  Senator,  or  anyone  has  a  plan 
that  can  be  put  to  them  for  a  matter  of  their 
approval  and  use  a  device  to  get  something 
that  has  already  been  agreed  on,  that  would 
be  all  right,  but  to  defer  to  them  for  a  solu- 
tion would  be  giving  them  a  problem  that 
they  cannot  solve.  We  are  going  to  have 
to ■ 

Senator  Morse.  Why  do  you  say  that? 

Senator  Stennis.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
put  up  the  men  and  the  money  to  win  this 
war  and  we  had  better  go  on  and  do  It  under 
our  command  and  those  that  are  fighting 
with  UB.  I  am  not  willing  to  turn  It  over  to 
anyone. 

Senator  Morse.  John,  what  you  are  say- 
ing  

Senator  Stennis.  Because  we  are  having 
to  carry  the  load  already. 
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HwifcOor  ifoaai.  Wluit  you  an  nylng  la  wa 
rtiould  tmi  up.  Just  u  though  It  U  a  scrap 
•f  paper,  tlila  charter  that  we  aicnad. 

Beaator  Btmmam.  No.    Mo. 

flaoator  Uammm.  Thla  ealla  (or  exactly  the 
proeadtire  thai  I  am  calling  for  and  you  can't 
•raac  the  Indelible  language  of  the  charter. 

Senater  BttmmiB.  The  Unlt«d  Nattona 

Senator  MoaaB.  Article  we  have  been  defy- 
ing. 

Banator  8mnna.  Intervene  and  doesnt 
want  to  hxn  anything  to  do  with  It  and 

(Stlmnltanaoui  conTeraatlona.) 

fleoatar  9Rif>n>.  Doean't  want  to  have 
aaythlng  to  do  with  It  and  we  would  be 

Benatog  iloaaa.  We  have  a  duty  to 

Senator  Smnns.  Jumping  out  of  the  fry- 
ing pan  into  the  fire. 

Senator  Mobbm.  We  hAve  a  duty  to  lay  It 
before  them.  That  la  what  the  charter  saya. 
Tou  are  violating  the  law.     Tou  dont  like 


to  have  me  call  ua  an  outlaw  Nation  but  we 
are  a«  long  aa  we  tear  up  that  charter  aa  a 
■crap  of  paper  aa  far  aa  our  failure  to  keep 
our  obllgatlona. 
Kr.  SsvASHB.  Mr.  Boooe. 
Mr.  Boooa.  Senator  Momax  hae  again  made 
some  rather  remarkable  statementa.    In  one 
at  them  he  oompared  our  actlona  to  the  ac- 
ttona  of  Hitler  prior  to  World  War  n,  which 
to  me  la  an  aatonlahlng  thing  lex  anyone  to 
■ay. 
Senator  Moaan.  That  la  not  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Boooa.  Well,  that  la  the  way  I 

Senator  Moaax.  The  facta  are  being  kept 
from  the  Amerlcaa  people  aa  Hitler  kept  the 
faeta  from  the  German  people. 

Mr.  Boooa.  Well 

Senator   Moaas.  The    people    don't   know 

what  la  going  on 

Mr.  Boooa.  Well,  I  aay  to  you  that  that  la 
untrue,  that  the  analogy  la  outrageoua,  and 
It  la  a  aurprlalng  atatement  for  anyone  to 
make,  particularly  a  U.S.  Senat<M'.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  la  that  no  President,  no  admln- 
latratlon.  haa  tried  harder  to  Inform  the 
American  people.  Dean  Rviak,  Secretary  of 
State,  haa  apent  a  week  before  varloua  com- 
mltteea  In  the  Oongreea  In  the  laat  few  days. 
The  President  haa  had  meeting  after  meeting 
at  the  White  Houae  with  Republicans  and 
Demoerata  aUke,  and  aa  far  aa  support  la 
oonoemed  at  home,  I  am  perfectly  wUling. 
Senator,  to  take  my  caee  to  the  polls  oome 
next  NoTunber. 
Senator  Momx.  You  are  going  to  have  to. 
Mr.  Boooa.  And  ctand — ^well,  you  bet,  and 
I  am  looking — I  will  stand  right  on  what  I 
am  saying  here  today.  And  incidentally,  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes,  If  the  polls  mean 
anything,  auppvt  the  policy  <rf  the  Oovern- 
ment  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  President  la  carrying  on  an  astonish- 
ing halanoe  between  naked  Communist 
Chinees  aggression  and  he  baa  done  that  with 
a  uao  of  minimum  American  forces,  and  he 
haa  maintained  the  auppart  of  the  American 
people. 

Now,  I  would  aay  the  statementa  calling 
the  United  Statee  an  outlaw,  comparing  ua 
to  HlUar,  these  things  reaUy  help  Hanoi. 
They  certainly  don't  help  anybody  In 
America. 
Mr.  SxvABxn.  Gentlemen.  I  want  to,  If  I 

may 

Sanatcr  Moasx.  If  I  may  reply  to  that,  a 

typical  smear.  I  am  always  welcome  to 

Mr.  SKVAXxm.  Can  we  come  back  to  that  a 
Uttle  Utorr 


I  want  to  say  to  Congrese- 
the  Oommunlata  are  not  going 
to  fiotennine  my  course  of  action,  i  want 
to  aaf  that  the  American  people  are  en- 
ttUstf  to  th«  facts  and  if  he  thinks  the 
American  people  are  getUng  the  facta,  I  have 
a  vboto  ssrles  of  secret  documents  I  would 
llketo  have  thla  admlnlatratlon  make  pubUa 
X  wovid  Ilka  to  have  them  maks  public  the 
Oalbralth  report  made  for  President  Ken- 
nedy before  the 


Mr.  SxvAKrm.  Gentlemen,  we  are  getting 

Into  something  that  none  of  us  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  pursue  because  we  don't  know 
the  premise  of  the  documents  you  are  talk- 
ing about. 

Senator  Morse.  I  am  asking  to  have  them 
made  public,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  SKVAKxm.  Well,  we  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  do  it  on  this  program. 

I  woiUd  like  to 

Senator  Moaax .  I  would  say  in  answer  to 
Brother  Boccs  that  we  are  not  getting  the 
facta. 

Mr.  BoGGs.  Well,  you  haven't 

Mr.  Sevarm).  If  I  may  for  a  few  minutes 
turn  thla  discussion  around  at  least  one 
corner,  wars  don't  Just  happen  on  battle- 
flelds  or  somewhere  else.  This  war  Is,  If  It 
goes  on,  going  to  affect  every  family  and 
everybody's  fortune  In  this  country,  at  home. 
I  think  maybe  we  ought  to  talk  a  Uttle  about 
prospective  price  of  this  war.  Our  ability 
and  our  wUllngnees  to  pay  It.  We  have  had 
the  budget,  we  have  had  the  economic  mes- 
sage now.  I  am  siore  you  all  have  a  lot  of 
thoughU  about  that.  And  I  think  the  Con- 
greoB  will  be  expressing  its  views  on  the  cost 
of  this  war  In  many  specific  votes  for  many 
months  to  come. 

I  would  like  to  hear  now — I  think  starting 
perhaps  with  Senator  Mttwbt,  of  South 
Dakota — are  we  going  to  have  guns  and  but- 
ter or  guns  or  butter,  or  what.  Senator? 

Senator  Mundt.  Well,  I  guess  I  am  stand- 
ing In  for  Jerry  Ford  on  that  because  that 
was  not  the  topic  aaslgned  to  me,  but  I  am 
very  glad  to  respond  to  It.  Eric,  because  I 
don't  believe  that  we  can  have  guns  and  but- 
ter with  equal  emphaels  on  both  without 
something  or  somebody  being  sacrificed,  and 
I  am  afraid  It  Is  going  to  be  the  war  effort, 
and  I  don't  see  anything  wrong  about  having 
a  little  general  sacrifice  among  citizens  gen- 
erally when  we  are  In  a  war,  and  we  all  agree 
on  that  around  this  table. 

Tou  call  It  a  major  war.  I  think  it  Is  a 
major  war.  We  are  In  It  whether  It  Is  de- 
clared or  undeclared.  The  boy  who  Is  fight- 
ing and  dying  is  Just  aa  dead  and  U  In  Just 
as  much  peril  regardless  of  the  name  of  the 
operation. 

Since  we  are  having  this  great  contest  In 
which  we  all  share  In  the  victory  or  all  suffer 
from  the  defeat,  I  think  the  President  should 
also  Insist  on  some  sacrifices  from  people 
generally,  that  there  should  be  a  cutback 
In  these  domestic  programs  which  are  not 
essential  as  of  the  moment. 

Let's  take  slum  clearance,  conceivably  a 
very  sound  and  desirable  program,  but  we 
have  had  slums  as  long  aa  we  have  had  cities 
and  I  don't  think  we  should  do  anything  to 
detract  from  the  importance  of  getting  thla 
Vietnamese  thing  solved  satisfactorily  with 
an  enduring  and  enforcing  peace. 

We  shouldn't  do  anything  in  terms  of  mak- 
ing it  easier  for  the  people  who  are  at  home. 
That  Is  what  I  had  In  mind  when  I  say,  Mr. 
BocGS,  that  there  should  be  a  declaration  of 
policy. 

I  read  the  Baltimore  speech.  It  was  satis- 
factory to  me.  I  understand  It.  But  I  think 
that  conditions  should  change.  The  war  haa 
gotten  bigger  and  he  ought  to  make  clear 
what  our  policies  and  programs  and  objec- 
tlvts  m  Vietnam  are  and  what  the  relation- 
ship of  the  civilian  population  Is  to  thla  war. 

Mr.  BoGcs.     Well,  you  can't 

Senator  Mundt.  I  "think  we  lose  support 
when  you  say  thU  Is  such  a  war.  we  can  fight 
It  with  one  hand  and  spread  goodies  out 
among  the  people  with  the  other. 

Mr.  Bocoa.  All  I  can  say.  Senator,  la,  and  I 
know  that  you 

Senator  Mxtkbt.  That  was  not  In  the  BalU- 
more  apssch. 

Mr.  Booos.  Right.  I  know  that  you  are  a 
well-informed  man  and  I  have  profound  re- 
spect for  your  knowledge,  but  the  President 
haa  made  a  great  many  declaraUona  since 
then.     OxUy  recenUy  he  went  to  Independ- 


ence, Mo.,  for  an  occaalon  honoring  our 
former  President,  President  Truman,  and 
there  he  made  another  statement  very  simi- 
lar to  what  he  said  In  Johns  Hopklna  which 
la  the  simple  declaration  that  we  are  going  to 
resist 

Senator  McifDT.     •  •  •   (inaudible). 

Mr.  Boooa.  That  we  are  going  to  resist 
naked  aggression  and  we  are  going  to  abide 
by  our  commitments  and  that  If  we  want 
peace,  all  he  would  have  to  do  to  have  peace 
Is  for  Hanoi  to  stop  aggression.  That  la  what 
our  policy  la.    And  It  la  baaed  on 

Senator  Mundt.  When  he  says  It  In  Inde- 
pendence he  haa  to  use  the  first  perpendicu- 
lar pronoun  singular  "I."  When  he  says 
"We,"  Congresa — ^we  can  support  him,  we 
can  support  him,  I  am  sure.  In  that  kind  of 
program  If  we  got  a  chance  and  did  some 
sacrificing  at  home. 

Mr.  Booos.  Just  a  few  days  ago,  addressing 
a  hundred  Intelligent  boys  and  girls  who  were 
selected  to  come  here  by  oome  foundation,  he 
again  stated  the  position  of  our  Government. 

Senator  Mundt.  I  would  rather  have  him 
talk  to  the  Congress  than  the  Boy  Scouts. 

Mr.  ScvARxm.  Well,  gentlemen,  we  ap- 
parently are  going  to  try 

Mr.  BocGs.  Excuse  me  Just  a  minute.  He 
met  last  week  for  3  hours  with  the  leaders  of 
Congress. 

Senator  Mttndt.  That  Is  20  out  of  531. 

Mr.  BoGOs.  And  I  can't  speak  for  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  of  course,  but  I 
think  I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that.  No.  1,  he  haa  nothing  to  hide. 

Senator  Mundt.  I  agree. 

Mr.  BoGGS.  And  No.  2,  if  It  Is  necessary  that 
he  restate  our  position,  I  am  sure  he  will  do 
It. 

Mr.  Sevarxid.  Gentlemen,  I  don't  know 
that  we  have  ever  before  tried  to  finance  a 
major  war  on  top  of  a  booming  economy,  on 
top  of  almost  full  employment,  and  on  top  of 
already  high  taxation.  I  want  to  turn  to 
Senator  Ci.ark  for  a  moment  about  this. 
Can  this  be  done?  Are  we  going  to  get  wage 
and  price  controls,  for  example? 

Senator  Clark.  Well,  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  was  a  very  skillful  effort  to 
have  us  have  both  guns  and  butter.  Of 
course,  the  question  Is  how  many  gima  and 
how  much  butter. 

If  we  were  to  adopt  the  policy  which  I  have 
advocated,  which  la  In  short  the  General 
Gavin  position,  to  hold  strong  enclaves  In 
South  Vietnam,  not  to  let  anybody  throw  us 
out,  not  to  scuttle  and  run,  but  not  to  seek 
out  and  destroy  an  elusive  enemy  hiding  in 
elephant  graas  and  Jimgle,  I  don't  think  we 
are  going  to  have  to  have  as  much  more 
money  for  guns  as  some  of  my  belligerent 
friends  seem  to  believe. 

Mr.  Sbvareh).  I  think  Senator  Stennis  be- 
lieves that  would  cost  more  In  the  long  run. 

Senator  Clark.  Well,  he  may,  and  no 
doubt  In  a  moment  he  wUl  have  a  chance  to 
tell  us  why. 

I  believe,  however,  that  If  we  get  to  a 
situation  where,  despite  the  objections  of 
people  like  myself,  this  war  Is  escalated  and 
It  becomes  more  and  more  expensive,  then 
we  may  have  to  choose  between  Increasing 
taxes  on  the  well-to-do,  on  the  wealthy,  on 
those  living  on  mherlted  Income,  or  In  the 
alternative,  taking  It  out  of  the  hides  of  the 
poor,  and  I  for  one  would  be  In  favor  of 
raising  more  revenues  to  keep  the  Great 
Society  programs  going  as  opposed  to  leav- 
ing the  present  tax  structure  where  It  is, 
which  Is  pretty  much  lower  than  It  haa  ever 
been  In  any  major  war  before. 

Mr.  BooGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  Senator 
Morsx 

Senator  Morse.  Well.  I  only  want  to  say 
on  the  gtma  and  butter  Issue,  you  cant  fight 
a  maaalve  war  In  Asia  and  not  eliminate  a 
large  part  of  the  expenditures  that  you  plan 
to  raise  the  level  of  your  domestic  economy 
The  Prosldent'a  budget  mesaag^e  already 
makes  aub^ntlal  cuts  In  the  poverty  pro- 
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gram,  makes  substantial  cuts  In  public  works 
programs,  makes  substantial  cuts  already. 

But  what  concerns  me  about  thla  dis- 
cussion la  the  failure  to  meet  up  to  the  fact 
that  we  haven't  got  any  suppcMi;  In  Asia. 
My  colleagues  around  this  table  can't  main- 
tain any — can't  mention  a  single  major 
country  In  Asia  that  Is  supporting  thla  op- 
eration. 

Listen  to  what  the  Mansfield  report  says, 
and  I  still  say  I  will  rest  my  case  on  the 
Mansfield  report.    He  says: 

"With  a  few  exceptions,  assistance  has  not 
been  and  Is  not  likely  to  be  forthcoming  for 
the  war  effort  In  South  Vietnam  from  na- 
tions other  than  the  United  States.  On  the 
contrary,  the  longer  the  war  continues  at  Its 
present  pattern  and  the  more  It  expands  in 
scope,  the  greater  will  become  the  strain 
placed  upon  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  allies  both  In  the  Par  East  and 
In  Europe. 

"And  I  Just  took  a  Senate  delegation 
through  a  5-week  tour  of  Asia  and  nowhere 
In  the  5  weeks  did  I  find  anything  but  llp- 
servlce  for  our  war  In  Asia,  and  in  Hong  Kong 
we  got  a  briefing  that  left  no  room  for  doubt 
In  ray  mind  that  If  we  escalate  this  war,  we 
give  China  no  course  but  to  come  in." 

Mr.  SEVAREm.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want 
to  get  into  in  the  latter  part  of  this  program 
which  I  would  like  to  come  to  in  a  few  min- 
utes, but  I  do  think  we  ought  to — people 
ought  to  be  told  a  little  more  about  what 
this  war,  if  it  continues,  is  going  to  mean 
to  families  and 

Mr.  BoGGs.  May  I  address  myself  to  that 
Just  a  moment? 

Mr.  Sevareid.  I  think  Senator  Stennis  haa 
asked  for  the  floor. 

Senator  Stennis.  I  will  be  brief  on  this. 
I  think  the  first  priority  business  now  Is  to 
wlu  this  war.  That  is  not  only  in  money  but 
In  sentiment  tind  first  priority  In  policy,  not 
only  our  Government  but  we  ought  to  try  to 
convince  our  allies  In  Europe  and  in  Asia, 
too,  that  it  is  the  first  order  of  business  with 
us,  and  I  think  that  trying  to  carry  on  all 
the  other  programs  almost  at  their  top  level 
leads  our  would-be  allies  to  believe  that  we 
are  not  as  serious  about  this  thing  as  we 
should,  perhaps  makes  our  enemies  think 
that  we  are  on  our  way  out  after  all. 

I  do  think  the  President  can  quickly  shift 
his  emphasis,  though,  even  in  a  week's  time 
with  reference  to  the  funds. 

Now,  there  is  no  trouble  about  getting 
money  appropriated.  I  think  If  It  goes  on 
It  will  have  to  be  on  a  large  scale  and  that  we 
will  have  to  have,  well,  it  almost  comes  to 
some  kind  of  controls  of  strategic  materials 
and  could  come  very  rapidly,  but  certainly  we 
ought  to  emphasize  the  winning  of  the  war 
and  say  we  are  going  to  defer  many  of  these 
other  programs. 

Senator  Morse.  John,  you  can't  p>oeslbIy 
have  a  war  without  price  controls  and  wage 
controls  and  complete  control  of  the  econ- 
omy. We  had  to  do  It  In  World  War  II  and 
this  is  going  to  get  into  that  kind  of  a  war. 

Mr.  SEVAREro.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Boggs 

Mr.  BoGGS.  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  Sevareid.  What  he 

Mr.  BoGGs.  I  think  that  In  order  to  under- 
stand this,  we  have  to  look  at  where  we  have 
been  and  where  we  are. 

Now,  Senator  Morse  referred  to  World  War 
n  and  we  might  refer  to  several  other  wars. 
World  War  I,  for  instance.  We  had  a  gross 
national  product  of  about  $40  billion  In  thla 
country,  the  base  for  conducting  that  war. 

Mr.  Sevarxto.  World  War  I. 

Mr.  BoGos.  World  War  I.  World  War  n, 
which  was  an  enormous  operation,  our  gross 
national  product  waa  atlll  less  than  HOC  bil- 
lion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  Franklin 
Roosevelt  became  President  of  the  United 
States,  It  waa  less  than  $50  billion  but  we 
were  In  a  gigantic  depression. 

In  Korea  the  gross  national  product  of  this 
country  waa  about  $280  bllUon.    Today  the 


grosa  national  product  of  thla  coxmtry  ap- 
proaches three-quarters  of  a  trillion  dollars. 
It  la  about  $700  billion.  It  la  estimated  that 
It  will  be  about  $726  bUllon  In  this  calendar 
year. 

The  cost  of  Vietnam  at  the  moment  repre- 
sents about  1 14  percent  of  that  groes  national 
product. 

Now,  the  base  Is  so  much  greater  that  to 
make  the  analogy  between  thla  situation  and 
some  of  the  others  la  not  entirely  accurate. 
So  that  I  think  we  have  to  have  all  of  those 
facta  before  us. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  last  year  alone  the 
gross  national  product  of  the  United  States 
Increased  by  $47  billion,  which  Is  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  entire  gross  national  product  of 
India  or  the  entire  gross  national  product  of 
Canada,  and  it  Is  more  than  the  entire  gross 
national  product  of  all  nations  on  earth  ex- 
cept for  three  or  four  of  them. 

So  the  base  that  we  operate  from  Is  a  very 
strong  bfise  Indeed. 

Senator  Clark.  It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me 
to  agree  completely  for  once  with  my  good 
friend  from  Lotilslana.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  is  realistic  in  the  light  of  the 
present  situation  which  confronte  us.  I 
think  what  Congressman  Boggs  said  about 
our  gross  national  product  Is  pertinent.  I 
think  we  can  have  this  war  fought  the  way 
I  would  like  to  see  it  fought  and  still  have 
the  majority  of  the  Great  Society  programs 
go  forward,  and  If  that  becomes  unfeasible 
becaxise  we  are  threatened  with  some  Infla- 
tion, then  In  opposition  to  my  good  friend 
from  South  Dakota,  I  would  raise  taxes  In- 
stead of  striking  out  the  Great  Society 
program. 

Mr.  Sevareh).  Gentlemen,  I  think  the 
President  predicted  a  fiscal  year  deficit,  1967 
fiscal  year,  of  more  than — of  less  than  $2 
billion. 

Senator  Clark.  Yes,  but,  Eric,  that  Is  on 
a  cash  receipts  and  disbursements  basis, 
there  was  a  surplus  of  $500  million. 

Mr.  SEVAKiriD.  Does  Senator  Mundt  think 
that  such  a  prediction  over  ah  18-month 
period 

Senator  Mundt.  Out  In  South  Dakota 
where  I  come  from,  a  merchant  doesn't  try 
to  determine  how  successful  he  has  been  In 
business  by  simply  considering  the  amount 
of  cash  he  takes  In.  He  always  thinks  about 
the  cash  he  takes  out. 

Now,  as  Congressman  Boccs  talks  about 
this  great  national  Income,  how  It  has  been 
accelerated,  getting  larger  and  larger,  that  is 
true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  in  this  whole 
period  we  have  engaged  in  so  much  deficit 
spending  that  while  the  national  Income 
hajs  been  getting  larger,  so  haa  the  national 
debt. 

Mr.  B0GG8.  No,  It  hasn't. 

Senator  Mundt.  Now  at  an  alltlme  high. 

Mr.  BoGos.  No. 

Senator  Mundt.  Probably  $325  billion,  and 
you  will  be  trying  to  lead  your  troops  down 
the  aUle  of  the  House  this  year  for  another 
extension  of  the  debt  limit,  and  you  know 
you  will. 

Mr.  BoGGS.    Mr. 

Senator  Mundt.  Becauae  of  the  fact  we 
are  not  trying  to  balance  the  budget 

Mr.  BoGGS.     Mr.  Chairman 

Senator  Mundt.  We  are  spending  money 
faster  than  we  are  taking  It  In. 

Mr.  BoGGs.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Just  Isn't 
so. 

Senator  Mundt.  Like  the  one-eyed  mer- 
chant. 

Mr.  BoGGs.    It  Just  Isn't  so. 

Senator  Mundt.  Are  you  going  to  say  that 
you  are  not  going  to  ask  the  Congress  to 
Increase  the  debt  limit  thla  year? 

Mr.  Booos.  Let  me  tell  you  why  it  Is  not 
so.  The  debt  celling  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n  vraa  about  $340  bllUon  but  we  had  a 
groae  national  product  of  less  than  $260  bil- 
lion— at  that  time  leaa  than  $150  billion. 
Today  we  have  a  debt  celling  or  debt  of  about 


$321  bUllon  but  we  are  making  $720  blUlon. 
80  that  our  Income  is  twice  what  we  owe.       * 

Now,  let's  leave  it — even  In  South  Dakota 
they  understand  that,  dont  they? 

Senator  Mundt.  Are  you  willing  to  tell  the 
American  public  today  that  you  will  not  aak 
for  a  debt  increase  limit  thla  year? 

Mr.  BoGGs.  No.  I  am  not  willing  to  saj 
that. 

Senator  Mundt.  Of  course  you  are  not, 
because  you  are  still  engaging  in  deficit 
spending. 

Mr.  B0CG8.  No.  I  am  not  willing  to  say 
that  because  I  don't  know — I  want  to  say 
thU,  that  I  associate  myself  with  what  John 
Stennis  said.  I  think  that  whatever  is  re- 
quired in  South  Vietnam  must  be  provided 
and  I  also  associate  myself  with  what  Senator 
Clark  said,  that  if  It  does  require  addlUonal 
revenues  to  finance  some  of  these — the  war 
In  Vietnam,  and  some  of  the  essential  pro- 
grams— you  know.  It  Is  easy  to  get  confused 
In  terminology.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  these 
things.  One  of  the  biggest  Is  education.  I 
Just  don't  believe  that  any  society  where 
education  is  a  dominant  factor  In  whether  we 
move  ahead  or  not,  that  we  can  cut  back  on 
that.     I  Just  don't  think  we  can. 

So  that  as  I  see  It,  we  have  to  have  a  bal- 
ance. We  have  to  maintain  a  balance,  but  I 
say  to  you,  Mr.  Moderator,  that  never  haa  a 
country  been  in  this  kind  of  a  position  before 
in  all  of  the  history  of  mankind  so  far  as 
economic  strength  Is  concerned. 

Senator  Morse.    Can  I 

Senator    Mi7Ndt.  There    seems    to    be 

Mr.  SEVAREm.  Wait  a  minute.  Excuse  me 
1  second.  You  seem  to  be  saying — are  you 
saying  that  we  really  can  fight  this  growing 
war  In  Asia  without  Individuals  In  this  coun- 
try ruimlng  much  risk  of  a  personal  pinch 
financially? 

Mr.  Boocs.  No,  I  am  not  saying  that. 

Senator  Morse.  I  want  to  make  a  couple 
of  comments  very  quickly.  First,  Congress- 
man BoGcs'  statement  on  education.  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  let  me  say  this  administration 
Is  planning  to  cut  back  on  education  and 
drastically  on  education,  and  I  shall  oppose 


It. 

But  I  want  to  say  that  my  difference  with 
Joe  Clark  and  with  you.  Congressman 
BooGS,  Is  that  you  are  arguing  from  a  premise 
that  your  Vietnam  situation  Is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  stay  within  the  budget  estimate. 
And  what  I  am  trying  to  get  you  to  see  is 
that  the  Vietnam  situation,  once  you  resume 
the  bombing,  is  going  to  escalate  Into  a  ma- 
jor war  throughout  Asia. 

Mr.   BoGGs.  Well,   that  la  your  premUe. 

Senator  Clark.  I 

Senator  Morse.  But  I 

Mr.  BoGGS.  That  Is  not  my  premise. 

Senator  Morse.  I  dont  think  there  Is  any 
way  you  can  possibly  avoid  It  and  I  heard 
nothing  In  my  trip  to  Asia  that  would  Justify 
anybody  believing  that  you  are  not  going 
to  get  an  escalated  war 

Mr.  BoGGs.  Well,  I  was  there  and 

Senator  Morse.  Walt  until  you  drop  the 
first  bomb  on  China  and  you  will  see  what 
China  is  going  to  do. 

May  I  say  very  quickly,  Eric,  you  know 
why  they  don't  want  a  declaration  of  war? 
They  couldnt  enforce  that  declaration  of 
war  even  against  some  of  our  allies.  They 
couldnt  enforce  It  against  Russia.  You  have 
a  declaration  of  war  and  one  of  the  first 
things  you  do  then,  you  completely  change 
your  international  law  relatione  overnight 
with  every  noncombatant  nation  In  the 
world,  and  you  drop  a  blockade  around 
North  Vietnam — name  the  countries  that  will 
respect  the  blockade.  Of  course,  we  can 
start  with  Russia.  She  Isnt  going  to  respect 
the  blockade  and  the  first  Russian  ship  you 
sink,  you  are  In  a  war  with  Russia,  and  It 
will  be  fought  not  In  Aala  but  In  New  York 
City,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  everywhere  elas. 
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Mr.  Boom.  Xrlc.  J\ut  to  gFt  Uie  record 
•tral(lit,  I  dost  w&nt  to  be  on  an  hour  &nd 
a  half  program  and  not  have  my  own  poeltlon 
■tated  and  understood. 

In  the  Oret  place.  I  don't  advocate  war. 
What  I  advocate  I  believe  leads  to  peace 
and  I  realise  that  I  am  In  complete  dis- 
agreement with  Senator  Moisx  because  It  U 
my  fundamental  belief,  based  on  whatever 
knowledge  one  can  gain  from  history  as  I 
road  It.  that  If  we  surrender.  If  we  pull  out, 
If  we  accept  the  terms  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  at 
Pelplng.  there  we  will  not  have  achieved 
peace. 

If  we  could  achieve  peace  by  doing  that, 
well,  maybe  It  might  be  a  rather  cynical 
thing  to  do.  but  maybe  we  could  sacrifice 
these  people  In  South  Vietnam.  But  In  my 
judgment,  this  would  not  bring  peace. 

I  think  we  would  have  to  stand  somewhere 
else  and  the  escalation  would  com«  not  on  our 
side  but  in  Indonesia.  In  the  Philippines,  In 
Thailand,  in  Australia,  and  ultimately  we 
wonid  be  confronted  not  with  peace  but  with 
world  war  rn  on  the  terms  that  Senator 
MoBsx  described. 

Mr.  8«VA«nD.  Well,  this  is  what  I  think. 
gentlemen — we  ought  to  spend  the  rest  of 
this  program  talking  about  It.  Exactly  the 
kind  of  thing  that  you  have  Just  now 
mentioned. 

Senator  Mmrar.  May  I  say 

Mr.  BwruLxa.  The  afreet  on  the  futxire  In 
the  world. 

Senator  Muwor.  May  I  say  to  Hal«  that  he 
has  not  only  said  something  now  with  which 
Senator  Clabk  agrees.  He  has  said  some- 
thing with  which  I  agree. 
Mr.  Boooa.  Thank  you. 
"t-  SBVAanD.  There  are  many  questions, 
many  serious  and  grave  questions,  obviously 
many  of  them  of  a  speculative  nature  at  this 
point  In  this  war  about  our  overall  foreign 
policy  and  what  la  being  done  to  It  by  this 
war. 

Doee  It.  for  example.  Intensify  the  so- 
called  cold  war  with  Russia?  Does  It  tend 
to  drive  China  and  Russia  closer  together 
or  further  apart?  Does  It  weapon  us  po- 
UUcaUy,  mintarUy.  In  other  parts  of  the 
world?  A  lot  of  such  questions. 
Senator  Moras? 

Senator  Moasi.  BCay  I  say  this  in  answer 
to  what  I  think  was  a  clear  Implication  of 
Oongnwmsn  Boooa.  that  I  am  seeking  a 
MtUement  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  Pelplng 
wouJd  approve  of. 

I  oertalaly  am  not.  but  I  am  also  saying 
that  we  taavent  any  unilateral  right  to  de- 
termine what  that  settlement  should  be 
tlther.  It  ought  to  be  determined  by  the 
aoaoQoxtMtanta  acting  through  this  charter, 
uid  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  we  can 
neet  In  19M  and  forget  1M6  so  soon,  because 
W9  committed  ourselves  in  this  charter  not 
»  resort  to  war  and  that  U  exactly  what  we 
tn  doing,  and  what  makes  anyone  think  in 
;hU  administration  or  in  the  country  that 
re  have  either  the  resources  or  the  man- 
x>wtr  to  police  the  world? 

And  let  us  remember  that  we  are  the  only 

najor  power  except   for   that   rather  weak 

Mkee   that  Oreat  Britain   has    In   Singapore 

hat  Is  maintaining  overseas  military  bases. 

Now.  aU  the  other  nations  at  the  world 

hat  tried  It  In  Asia  got  tfrlTon  out.  and  what 

onoems  me  are  the  American  boys  00  and 

00  yen    and   glris,   too— from   now.     We 

lumot  police  Asia.     We  have  got  to  work 

I  lut  In  my  Judgment  an  international  under- 

I  tanrtlng  whereby  we  wUl  have  the  nations 

;  Lned  up  against  the  Communists  to  enforce 

1  be  peMse  by  p«koekeeping  procedures. 

That  Is  what  I  am  pleading  for.    And  that 

•^I  think  we  ought  to  try  Pope  Paul's 

I  ngcestlon  of  getting  it  into  the  United  Na- 

\  loos  and  propoatng  arbitration  and  see  what 

ihey  do. 

Mr.  Baruma.  Senator  9rwmn»,  lant  this 

^  *  vwy  long-range  sense  a  step,  an 

fott,  howewr  blundering  and  groping  to  get 

BM  klMl  ot  balanoe  of  power  to  keep  the 


peace  in  Asia  as  It  has  been  kept  pretty  well 
for  the  last  20  years  in  Russia? 

Now.  do  we  feel  that — I  take  it  you  feel 
that  this  effort  of  ours  Is  going  to  lead  to- 
ward that  kind  of  stabilization  to  a  degree 
rather  than  that  this  effort  In  Itself  U  going 
to  upset  Asia  Into — knock  It  over  Into  a  third 
world  war. 

Senator  Stxnnis.  Well,  I  think  if  we  do 
not  carry  It  to  a  conclusion  that  U  successful 
that  that  Is  really  the  end  of  any  stabilization 
and  any  policy  that  we  are  Interested  In. 
I  believe  It  is  a  total  collapse. 

Now.  after  we  have  carried  It  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion,  frankly.  I  think  we  have  a 
terrific  problem  ahead  from  our  viewpoint 
In  getting  things  stabUlzed  there  so  as  to 
hold  In  check  this  spread  of  Asiatic  com- 
munism, and  frankly  I  don't  think  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  do  it  alone  because  we 
have  only  6  percent  of  the  population  and 
7  percent  of  the  land  area  and  limited  In  our 
manpower  and  our  resources. 

But  certainly  how  It  ought  to  collapse  Is 
for  us  to  fail  to  win  this  war.  It  Is  ab- 
solutely essential.  And  from  there  on  I 
think  further  steps  must  be  taken  success- 
fully to  consolidate  some  kind  of  plan  that 
win  be  effective.  I  do  not  think  the  present 
ones  are.  That  will  be  effective  toward  stabi- 
lizing that  great  area  of  the  country.  And 
I  don't  say  we  would  have  to  withdraw  if  we 
don't  get  It.  but  we  certainly  would  have  to 
reconsider  the  whole  policy  and  move  to  a 
new  position. 

Mr.  SEVAREm.  Senator  Mundt? 
Senator  Mundt.  Now  getting  to  the  topic 
on  which  you  asked  me  to  discuss  matters, 
and  I  am  glad  to  be  on  it  because  this  is  now 
looking  ahead,  the  thing  that  has  brought 
my  support  of  the  administration's  policies 
in  Vietnam  and  the  thing  that  will  continue 
to  bring  It  so  long  as  I  am  convinced  that 
we  are  moving  in  that  direction,  is  that  I 
firmly  believe  we  decrease  the  likelihood  of 
global  warfare  and  the  nuclear  warfare  by 
refusing  to  reward  aggression  in  Vietnam  and 
refusing  to  accept  defeat,  and  as  long  as  this 
administration  policy  follows  that  line,  as 
long  as  I  think  it  moves  in  that  direction.  I 
am  going  to  continue  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  wish  he  would  put  it  that  clear- 
ly to  Congress.  This  is  the  thing  which  I 
have  been  talking  about,  not  a  declaration 
of  war. 

Who  are  you  going  to  declare  war  on?  Rus- 
sia and  China  and  North  Vietnam  and  the 
North  Liberation  Front?  Or  do  it  on  the 
installment  plan.  That  might  move  us  in 
the  way  of  escalating  the  war  that  we  are 
all  trying  to  hold  out. 

Now.  you  asked  us  to  say  something  about 
what  this  Implies  In  terms  of  future  rela- 
tions with  Russia  and  China,  and  I  think 
that  the  only  way  you  can  discuss  that  Is  to 
try  to  conjecture  as  to  where  this  war  is  go- 
ing to  go.  Our  relations  with  Russia  and 
China  are  going  to  be  substantially  differ- 
ent if  we  don't  accept  defeat  there  than  If 
we  do  accept  defeat.  So  much  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  imponderables. 

Is  there  going  to  be  a  spreading  of  differ- 
ence* between  Russia  and  China?  Are  they 
going  to  move  toward  each  other?  Nobody 
can  speak  with  accuracy  on  that.  We  can't 
tell.  Is  there  going  to  be  any  tendency  on 
the  part  of  either  Russia  or  China  to  dis- 
continue their  continuous  aggression  by  mil- 
itary t&ctlcs  and  by  subversive  activities? 

Are  they  ever  going  to  be  content  to  let 
little  countries  like  Vietnam  work  things  out 
for  themselves?  What  is  going  to  be  their 
attitude  on  the  nuclear  bomb,  the  thing  that 
nobody  talks  about.  Eric,  but  the  thing  that 
Is  In  the  back  of  the  minds  of  knowledgeable 
people,  this  terrifying  thought,  what  Is  going 
to  be  the  relationship  of  the  free  world  to 
China  once  they  get  a  delivery  system  for  the 
bombs  they  are  building  now? 

We  say  we  mustn't  do  this  In  Vietnam  or 
do  Uiat  In  Vietnam  because  of  the  reactions 
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of  China.  Cliina  isn't  going  to  go  away.  In 
4  or  5  years  it  is  still  going  to  have  reactions, 
and  what  are  those  reactions  going  to  be  if 
she  geu  a  delivery  system  for  a  whole  ar- 
senal of  atomic  bombs  and  continues  her 
hatred  of  everything  sacred  and  everything 
free  and  everything  white  and  everything 
American  as  she  does  now? 
Theoe  are  the  Imponderables. 
Mr.  BoGos.  Let  me  recount  a  bit  of  history. 
I  was  there  during  the  week  of  the  Cuban 
crisis  with  the  other  congressional  leaders 
with  President  Kennedy  and  after  Khru- 
shchev had  written  his  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent saying  that  he  would  withdraw  the  mis- 
siles, President  Kennedy  said  almost  In  an 
aside,  he  said.  "The  threat  to  world  peace  Is 
no  longer  dominant  in  Russia.  It  Is  now  in 
China."  And  the  real  test  of  what  happens 
to  mankind  Is  what  transpires  after  China 
obtains  the  hydrogen  bomb. 

About  2  years  later  I  was  back  in  the  same 
room  In  the  White  House  with  President 
Johnson,  most  of  the  same  people,  and  the 
briefing  was  on  that  very  subject,  the  fact 
that  China  had  exploded  a  nuclear  device. 
And  the  question  was  directed  to  Secretary 
McNamara — I  can  say  this  now  because  it 
was  published  In  the  New  York  Times  just  a 
few  days  ago — as  to  what  the  present  danger 
is,  and  the  answer  came  back  that  there  was 
no  real  present  danger  but  within  10  years, 
assimilng  the  continuation  of  militant,  ag- 
gressive communism  in  China  and  the  de- 
velopment of  an  adequate  delivery  system  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese,  the  danger  would 
be  real  and  very  acute. 

Well,  now.  I  think.  Senator,  that  that  Is 
really  what  we  are  talking  about  and  that 
Is  what  the  debate  is  all  about  In  Vietnam. 
And  I  think  that  history  Is  pretty  much  on 
our  side.  I  believe  that  much  of  this  mili- 
tancy was  synonymous  with  the  Soviets  a 
decade  or  two  ago,  and  we  stood  firm  in 
Greece  and  Turkey  and  Berlin  and  in  Cuba, 
and  now  we  are  faced  with  the  same  situ- 
ation as  I  see  It  in  China  and  we  must  stand 
firm  again. 

Mr.  Sevareh).  Senator  Clark? 
Senator  Clark.  This  Is  the  subject,  Eric,  to 
which  you  asked  me  to  address  myself  for 
perhaps  3  minutes,  and  I  should  like  to  make 
seven  points. 

The  most  important,  indeed  the  vital  as- 
pect of  OUT  foreign  policy  in  the  foreseeable 
fut\ire,  will  be  our  relations  with  Russia 
and  China.  The  Vietnamese  war  Is  really 
only  an  incident  In  that  overall  relationship, 
an  unhappy,  an  unfortunate  Incident  which 
I  hope  we  can  terminate  prompUy  with 
honor. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Mtindt.  I  don't  want 
to  accept  defeat.  I  am  against  It.  I  dis- 
agree with  Senator  Stennis  that  we  could 
fight  a  holy  war  against  godless  commimlsm 
to  total  victory  in  this  kind  of  day  and  age. 
Most  wars  end  short  of  unconditional  sior- 
render.    I  hope  this  one  will. 

My  second  point  Is  that  If  we  could  arrive 
at  a  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  with 
the  various  matters  with  which  we  are  now 
In  disagreement,  wars  of  national  liberation, 
the  German  problem,  nonprollferatlon  of 
nuclear  weapons,  disarmament,  most  of  our 
problems  of  peace  would  be  solved,  and  this 
to  my  way  of  thinking  should  be  the  major 
objective  of  our  foreign  policy  to  deal  with 
those  rough,  tough,  mean  Russians  In  a  way 
which  Is  to  their  self-interest,  economic  and 
social,  and  to  our  self-interest. 

I  believe  this  Is  not  impossible.  I  don't 
think  we  are  doing  nearly  enough  on  our 
side  to  arrive  at  that  result. 

Third,  the  Russian -Chinese  quarrel  Is  se- 
rious. We  should  do  nothing  to  drive  them 
together.  If  we  start  bombing  Hanoi.  If  we 
start  bombing  Pelplng.  not  only  will  we  lose 
Saigon  but  we  will  throw  Russia  into  the 
arms  of  a  leering  China  and  we  will  be  in 
very  grave  dlflteulty. 
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My  fourth  point  is  that  China  is  stUl  at 
the  belUgerent  stage  of  Its  revolution  and 
we  must  persuade  China  that  they  are  not 
going  to  win  by  undue  belligerence,  whether 
it  be  by  financing  wars  of  national  liberation 
elsewhere  or  by  achieving  total  victory  over 
South  Vietnam  and  the  Americans. 

And  my  fifth  point  is  that  our  diplomacy 
should  be  adjusting  Itself  to  an  overall  effort 
hopefully  with  the  support  of  the  Russians, 
and  the  other  Communist  nations  to  per- 
suade China  that  mutual  and  peaceful  co- 
existence Is  essential  to  her  well-being  as 
well  as  to  ours. 

My  sixth  point  Is  that  world  war  in  Is 
unthinkable,  under  no  circumstances  should 
we  allow  the  thought  of  a  nuclear  war,  the 
bombing  of  Pelplng.  the  unleashing  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  Vietnam  or  China  to  drag 
us  into  a  holocaust  which  would  destroy  our 
civilization. 

And  finally,  my  seventh — In  other  words,  I 
am  against  preventive  war  now  as  I  have  been 
since  the  end  of  World  War  11. 

My  seventh  and  last  point  Is  that  Vietnam 
makes  all  of  this  very  difficult  Indeed  and 
we  should  do  our  best  to  come  to  an  adjust- 
ment tinder  which  we  have  an  honorable 
peace,  under  which  nobody  throws  us  out  but 
so  we  can  get  back  to  the  really  Important 
matters  of  foreign  policy  which  Is  our  rela- 
tions with  Russia  and  China. 

Senator  Morse.  Eric,  may  I  say  I  com- 
pletely agree  with  the  seven  points  that  Joe 
Clark  has  just  enunciated,  but  I  want  to 
make  a  comment  on  Karl's  and  John's  talk 
about  aggression.  It  sounds  like  Dean  Rusk. 
Somebody  ought  to  ask  the  question  who  is 
aggressing? 

Now,  there  isn't  any  doubt  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  violated  the  Geneva  accords. 
But  so  has  the  United  States,  and  from  the 
very  beginning.  And  here  Is  Vietnam— the 
North  Vietnamese  say,  "We  are  going  to  put 
out  of  South  Vietnam  and  help  our  brothers, 
the  Vletcong,  put  out  the  United  States! 
which  is  In  violation  of  the  accord,  and  that 
is  the  reality  that  Dean  Rusk  doesn't  want 
to  face  up  to  and  I  am  afraid  most  of  the 
administration. 

Well,  wait  until  we  get  a  judge  on  It.  If 
you  ever  get  before  the  United  Nations  you 
are  going  to  get  It  judged  on.  but  I  want  to 
get  that  behind  me,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
a  group  of  us  had  a  meeting  not  so  long  ago 
with  the  Russian  Ambassador.  I  was  invited 
to  it.  And  there  Is  a  lot  of  talk,  you  know, 
in  this  country  about  bombing  Hanoi  and 
we  asked  him,  "What  would  be  the  position 
of  your  Government,"  and  he  said,  of  course. 
If  we  bomb  Hanoi  we  couldn't  bomb  Hanoi 
without  killing  Russians  and  they,  of  course, 
would  go  to  the  support  of  North  Vietnam. 
Then  we  asked  him  about  bombing  nuclear 
bases  In  China,  and  he  said.  "What  Is  the 
date  for  that?  Can  you  tell  us  when  you 
plan  to  do  that?" 

Then  he  made  very  clear,  as  I  found 
wherever  I  went  In  Asia,  that  If  you  move 
Into  China,  you  are  going  to  get  involved 
In  a  land  war  vrtth  China  because  you  can 
bomb  her  out  as  far  as  her  cities  and  nuclear 
InstallatloiM  are  concerned,  but  you  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  meet  her  on  the  ground  and 
you  are  going  to  have  to  meet  her  with  h\m- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  men,  and  that  causes 
me  to  say,  Eric,  what  I  said  in  the  begin- 
ning—that we  are  keeping  from  the  American 
people  facts  as  were  kept  from  the  German 
people,  and  we  are. 

Let  the  administration  open  the  safe  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  bring  out 
and  let  the  American  people  see  It  before 
they  start  dying  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, what  the  top  military  advisers  of  this 
Government  said  about  a  land  war  In  Asia, 
and  I  want  to  say  there  Is  nothing  that  has 
changed  the  situation. 

You  are  not  going  to  produce  peace  by  a 
land  war  In  Asia.  You  are  going  to  produce 
peace  by  doing  what  Johw  Stinnis,  I  think, 
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clearly  implied,  getting  some  other  nations 
to  line  up  with  us  to  keep  the  peace,  not 
make  war  but  keep  the  peace.  And  that  U 
why  I  supported  for  example,  the  United 
Nations  action  on  the  Gaza  strip,  in  the 
Congo,  and  Cyprus,  in  Pakistan,  and  India. 
It  was  all  right  for  Arthur  Goldberg  to  urge 
the  Security  Council  to  take  action  on  the 
war  between  India  and  Pakistan.  Why 
doesnt  my  President  say  to  Goldberg,  "Get 
up  there  and  offer  the  same  resolution  for 
United  Nations  take-over  In  South  Vietnam." 
Mr.  SEVAKxm.  Mr.  Bocos. 
Mr.  BoGOs.  Mr.  Moderator,  Senator  Morse 
has  reiterated  some  statements  that  he  made 
earlier  which  I  addressed  myself  to  at  that 
time. 

I  would  like  to  elaborate  a  bit,  if  I  may, 
on  some  of  the  very  thought-provoking  state- 
ments made  by  Senator  Clark  a  moment  ago. 
One  I  think  is  a  split  between  the  two 
types  of  communism,  the  Soviet  brand  and 
the  Chinese  brand. 

I  tlUnk  this  Is  Indeed  a  very  real  thing. 
In  every  Communist  Party  on  earth  thU 
struggle  Is  going  on  between  the  Chinese 
Communist  and  the  Russian  Communist 
The  significant  thing,  I  beUeve,  Joe,  is  what 
the  impact  might  be  If  we  did  withdraw  from 
Vietnam  without,  to  use  your  very  fine 
phrase,  "an  honorable  peace."  because  that 
Is  what  I  want,  too. 

Senator  Clark.  I  think  all  six  of  us  want 
that. 

Mr.  BoGGS.  Right. 
Senator  Clark.  Five  of  us. 
Mr.  Booos.  In  my  judgment,  unless  we 
achieve  that,  the  Chinese  type  of  eommunUm 
would  become  dominant  on  the  earth  and  It 
Is  a  militant,  aggressive  type,  and  I  think, 
as  I  said  earlier,  that  this  would  Indeed  lead 
to  world  war  m. 

There  Is  much  evidence  of  this,  Eric.  Japan 
is  a  good  example.  Japan  has  labored  dili- 
gently since  the  conclusion  of  World  War  n 
to  establish  a  viable  democratic  society  and 
has  done  remarkably  well.  Now,  the  impact 
on  Japan  if  the  Chinese  Conununlsts  be- 
came dominant  In  the  world  In  my  Judgment 
would  be  very  severe  indeed. 

So  In  our  consideration,  the  consideration 
of  our  Government,  this  clash  between  these 
two  branches  In  the  Communist  world  Is  just 
as  Important  as  anything  else  under 
consideration . 

Mr.  Sevarkto.  Mr.  Booos,  the  Chinese  at- 
tempts to  infiuence  other  countries.  Latin 
America,  Africa,   Indonesia,  apparently  have 

been  going  backwards 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Yes. 
Mr,  SBVAREm.  Not  forward. 
Mr.  BOGGs.  I  think  that  is  because  we  have 
made  our  presence  felt.  I  believe  that  had 
we  not  had  the  presence  that  we  now  have 
In  Vietnam,  that  the  movement  would  have 
been  forward  rather  than  backward.  And 
if  our  presence  fails  there,  beUeve  me.  you 
will  see  It  move  forward  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Do  you  look  at  Asiatic  com- 
munism as  a  kind  of  monolithic  force  that 
can  be  controlled  from  one  headquarters, 
be  effective  In  many  continents? 

Mr.  Boocs.  I  look  at  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist leadership  today  very  much  like  the 
Russian  Communist  leadership  under  Stalin 
and  his  group  of  people.  I  think  It  Is  old, 
that  it  Is  doctrinaire,  that  it  Is  inflexible. 
I  think — and  I  use  the  word  "think"  because 
I  don't  know  any  more  than  anyone  else 
does — that  as  the  young  leadership  comes 
forward  and  the  need  for  the  development 
of  the  country  increases — Indtistry,  educa- 
tion, public  works,  and  so  forth — that  there 
might  very  well  be  something  similar  happen- 
ing In  China  that  happened  in  Russia. 
Mr.  Sbvardd.  Mr.  Mukdt. 
Senator  Mttwdt.  Let  me  say  in  that  regard 
that  I  do  hope  that  we  don't  bet  too  much 
of  America's  future  and  too  much  of  the 
peace  of  the  world  on  the  assumption  that 
you  have  a  great  big  cleavage  between  Rus- 


sian and  Chinese  communism  that  is  going 
to  break  apart  and  serve  us.  There  would 
be  a  lot  more  persuasion  on  what  Congress- 
man BoGGs  Is  saying  If  the  Russians  were 
not  putting  SAM  missiles  in  around  Hanoi 
kUllng    American    boys    right    now.      Let   us 

hope  the  split  develops  but  let's  not  develop 

and  I  am  sure  you  don't  Intend  to  let  it 
develop 

Mr.  Bocos.  No. 

Senator  Mundt.  On  the  assumption — this 


Is 


Mr.  Bocos.  Of  course  not. 
Senator  Mundt.  Assumption,  and  It  Is  so 
rare  that  I  agree  with  Senator  Watne  Moksi 
In  public,  let  me  say  I  agree  when  he  says 
that  he  thinks  we  should  try  to  get  the  allies 
of  the  United  States  and  all  other  free  coun- 
tries, whether  allies  or  not.  interested  In 
helping  \i6  find  a  solution  to  this  Vietnamese 
situation  which  avoids  defeat  and  avoids  re- 
warding aggression,  and  there  are  specific 
steps  this  administration  should  take,  and 
here  Is  where  I  depart  from  the  administra- 
tion. 

I  had  supported  Its  program  In  Vietnam 
except  Its  weak  diplomatic  leadership.  Its 
weak  political  leadership  In  International 
capitals.  I  don't  condemn  It  for  not  being 
able  to  carry  peace  around  Uke  somebody 
selling  Puller  brushes  from  capital  to  capi- 
tal, looking  for  a  buyer.  It  was  a  noble  ef- 
fort. I  still  hope  it  succeeds.  But  I  condemn 
It  because  It  falls  to  do  anything  about  In- 
ducing our  allies,  Britain  and  Norway  and 
Greece,  to  stop  shipping  supplies  In  to  the 
Communists. 

It  U  a  horrible  thing  to  think  about  Eng- 
land, using  British  bottoms  to  carry  British 
supplies  to  North  Vietnam  to  help  the  North 
Vietnamese  kill  Australians.  Canadian 
wheat  through  Hong  Kong.  The  same  thing 
holds  true — we've  got  a  club.  We  provide  aid 
to  over  a  hundred  countries  In  the  world 
Wayne  Morse  and  1  have  been  trj-lng  to  re- 
duce It  down  to  at  least  70,  I  think  we  had 
In  our  amendment,  as  a  starting  point.  But 
we  are  providing  AID  money,  American  tax- 
payer money,  if  you  please,  to  foreign  coun- 
tries who  are  helping  the  Conununlsts  in 
Hanoi.  And  In  China  and  in  Russia.  And 
that  is  what  I  condemn,  a  failure  to  exert 
important  American  leadership  to  try  to  con- 
solidate some  free  world  support  behind  our 
effort  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  BoGcs.  Mr.  Moderator- 


Mr.  Sevareid.  Senator  S'rxNNis. 

Senator  Stennis.  May  I  make  two  points. 
The  time  Is  about  up.  One  Is  that  this  has 
been  a  congressional  debate,  nationwide  tele- 
vision coverage.  Doubtless  some  quotes 
from  It  will  be  in  the  papers,  even  In  Viet- 
nam, In  Stars  and  Stripes. 

I  want  to  make  this  clear.  In  spite  of  a 
sharp  division  In  thought  here  around  this 
Uble,  I  have  no  doubt  myself  once  the  Presi- 
dent considers  all  the  alternatives  and  an- 
nounces what  his  next  move  and  step  Is  go- 
ing to  be  as  Commander  in  Chief  in  this  war, 
that  It  will  have  very  solid  support  here  in 
the  Congress  and  throughout  the  Nation.  I 
really  believe,  and  we  will  move  forward  as 
one.  almost.  And  I  want  the  boys  that  are 
In  Vietnam  and  on  their  way  there  to  clearly 
understand  that. 

Now,  No.  3.  with  reference  to  the  future 
in  Asia.  I  have  no  solution  there  but  I  say 
again  U  we  back  up  and  our  present  position 
in  this  unfortunate  situation  now  we  are  in, 
I  don't  think  we  need  to  worry  about  our 
leadership  in  AsU  after  that.  We  won't  have 
any  leadership.  We  will  be  relegated  our- 
selves to  a  secondary  position  and  we  will  be 
a  follower.  And  I  say  tlUs,  that  I  wish  that 
the  President  could  be  more  effective  with 
oiu'  NATO  allies  and  with  our  AaUtic  alUea. 
and  I  don't  know  that  he  is  to  blame  on  that. 
Perhaps  this  pause  has  been  trying  to  rally 
some  support  for  that  cause. 

I  am  terribly  disappointed.  I  think  they 
ought  to  be  told  that  we  absolutely  cannot 
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furtbar  kaap  300.000  man.  for  Ixutance.  tn 
Wwttm  luroiM  nnltw  tbay  can  give  us  kc- 
ttT*  mipiiart  now — U  not  in  manpower — man- 
po«w,  oartalnly,  wltb  diplomatic  support  of 
ttM  my  atrongMt  kind.  The  tame  tblng  in 
AsU.  Japan,  with  aU  deference,  haa  been 
undar  our  umteaUa  and  I  am  glad  abe  haa, 
but  aha  could  balp. 

Sanator  lioaai.  I  want  to  very  quickly  say 
that  I  dlaagraa  with  certain  things  that  John 
haa  Juat  aald  and  Oongreasman  Booca  eald 
in  hla  last  comment.  You  will  lose  your 
support  In  Aala  If  we  continue  to  make  war 
In  Aala  and  dont  get  others  in  to  help  us 
kaap  tba  paacc. 

OongiBsiiiiisii  Booos  thinks  that  you  have 
tot  to  m»  this  thing  through  or  we  are  going 
to  ba  la  an  impossible  position  In  Asia.  WeU, 
whara  an  our  Aalan  supports — Cambodia, 
Burma.  Indonesia.  India,  Pakistan?  The 
great  nattona  o(  Aala  are  not  with  us  In  re- 
gard to  this  matter 

Senator  Uatnrr.  Korea  U  In  It  In  a  big  way. 

Sanatcr  Mtmam.  WhatT 

Sanator  ]iCin<roT.  Korea  la  In  It  In  a  big  way. 

flanator  Moaax.  Korea  Is  our  mltlUry  de- 

pandanoy.    80  Is  Thailand.    Thailand  Is  our 

■aaetuary.    Tslk  about  aaoracy.    Some  of  you 

dldn*t  like  to  hear  ma  mention  It.    Let  this 

administration  tail  what  we  have  been  doing 

in  Thailand,  time  and  time  again,  setting  up 

our  military  baaa  from  which  we  are  bombing 

into  North  Vietnam. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make  here  U  I 
think  you  are  overlooking  what  Is  going  to 
happen  to  Chinese  communism,  too.  We 
talk  about  10  years  from  now  on  the  assiimp- 
tkm  that  you  are  going  to  have  the  same  kind 
at  monolithic  oommunlsm  in  China  10  yean 
tnax  now.  Any  of  \ia  think  that  we  would 
hava  tba  kind  of  changes  in  Russia  that 
happened  the  last  10  years?  Brer  think  the 
laoentlTe  motive  would  start  getting  into 
B\iaalan  oommunlsm? 

Now.  theee  despicable  Chinese  Communist 
Isadsrs  are  old  and  are  going  to  die  soon. 
and  you  watch  out  aa  the  Chineee  people 
baooma  more  and  more  enlightened  for  a 
ohanca,  not  away  from  what  we  will  call 
communism,  but  away  from  the  kind  of  com- 
munism that  these  desperate  men  are  ruling 
la  Ohlaa  at  the  prsaant  time. 

And  I  think  we  make  a  mistake  if  we 
build  up  a  situation  here  where  we  take 
the  position  that  we  are  going  to  try  to 
dominate  and  control  Asia  because  you  will 
turn  the  Asians  afalnst  us. 

Mr.  Boaos.  Mr.  Chairman— Mr.  Moder- 
ator—first  let  me  say  that  I  thought  the 
stataOMnt  made  by  Senator  9rkkis  was 
most  appropriate  about  supporting  our 
foreaa  there.  There  Is  one  thing  that  was 
very  gratifying  to  me  when  I  was  in  Viet- 
nam and  that  la  that  we  have  as  fine  an 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  as  you  will 
Had  anywhere.  They  are  well  motivated. 
Tbay  are  woodarful  Americana  In  every 
Bst  of  the  word. 

Thar*  la  ooe  matter  that  I  dont  think  has 
been  touebad  on  adequately  in  this  whole 
hour  and  a  half  and  that  in  my  Judgment 
haa  baan  tba  impact  of  what  the  President 
haa  attamptad  to  do  tn  the  last  38  days. 

Nov,  tba  reason  we  are  having  this  dli- 
cuaaton  is  because  there  Is  debate  now  as  to 
wbatbar  or  not  bomUnc  should  be  resumed. 
B-.>t  It  la  well  to  untferataad  that  for  38  days 
BM  a  bomb  baa  baan  dropped,  and  during 
«taa«  partod  ct  ttme  our  Ambassadora-^nay- 
ba  aooa  ot  tham  bave  not  Iwan  terribly  ef- 
tMMva.  but  I  think  man  Ilka  Harrlman  and 
OoMbatf  m  very  able  men  Indeed— they 
bava  BMda  It  crystal  dear  In  my  opinion 
that  «IM  Onltad  Stataa  wanta  peace,  that  It 
«U]  asfMlata  uaeondltlonaUy,  and  that  we 
■•«•  taiMB  away  this  propaganda  device 
Onmmualsla  have  used,  and  they 
B««r  aay  that  we  won't  negotlat*. 
Aa  a  matter  of  ftet.  I  quoted  la  tha  bafla- 
alac  tha  adltorlal  fram  tba  Waahlnfftoa  Paat 
iM.*. •      antltlad  "tltieoadmonai  Bar- 
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render,"  and  I  think  that  haa  been  a  tre- 
mendous gain  on  the  part  of  this  Oovcm- 
ment  in  the  capitals  of  the  other  nations  on 
earth. 

Mr.   bsvAsxio.  I   wonder  if   we   could   go 
back  to  what  we  started  with  here,  which  is 
the    question   of    resuming   bombings.    For 
what  It  Is  worth,  I  would  like  to  see  If  I 
can  get  a  yes  or  no  answer  from  each  of  you 
as   to   whether   you   think   we  ought  again 
now  to  bomb  North  Vietnam. 
Senator  Stxnnis.  Unquestionably,  yes. 
Mr.  SrvAREiD.  Senator  Mcndt? 
Senates  Mokdt.  I  think  that  is  strictly  a 
military  decision  to  be  decided  by  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  and  the  commanders  In  the 
field.     I    don't    think    Congressmen    should 
try  to  decide  military  strategy. 
Mr.  SavAasm.  Senator  Clask? 
Senator  Cuuuc.  I  think  It  is  a  political  de- 
cision which  has  to  be  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  only  secondarily 
acting   In    hla    capacity    as   Commander    in 
Chief.    1   hope  he   wlU  decide  for  political 
reasons  not  to  resume  the  bombing  at  least 
for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  SavAaziD.  Mr.  Boccs? 
Mr.  Booos.  I  agree  substantUlly  with  what 
Senator  Muiror  has  said,  although  my  per- 
sonal opinion  Is  that  bombing  must  be  re- 
sumed very  soon. 

Senator  Mouse.  It  would  be  fatal  for  peace 
In  Asia,  and  may  I  say  in  regard  to  these 
comments  about  who  Is  supporting  our  boys 
in  South  Vietnam,  In  my  Judgment  the  esca- 
lation of  this  war  la  going  to  kill  thousands 
and  thousands  additional  of  those  boys  that 
shouldn't  be  killed. 

We  ought  to  stop  the  escalation  of  the  war, 
and  as  I  said,  get  other  nations  In   there 

quickly,  or  at  least,  try  to,  and  that  will 

Bdr.  Booos.  How  are  you  going  to  get  them 
In  Senator? 

Senator  Moass.  I  have  told  you.  by  letting 
Goldberg  go  to  the  United  Nations  tomorrow 
and  file  a  resolution  and  put  It  squarely  up 
to  them. 

Mr.  SavAaam.  The  pot  la  beginning  to  boll 
again  Juat  as  we  have  to  shut  off  the  boiler. 
I  am  sorry  to  say.  It  haa  been  a  long  period. 
You  have  been  articulate,  decisive.  We  are 
very  grateful  you  all  could  come. 

I  have  very  little  to  add  except  one  or  two 
thoughts.  I  think  perhaps  this  has  been  a 
sample  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  American 
Congress  as  a  whole,  a  foretaste  of  what  la 
likely  to  come  up  there  In  the  way  of  debate 
for  months  ahead. 

Congress  la  divided.  In  some  measure,  on 
the  Justification  of  the  war,  by  a  large  meas- 
ure on  how  It  should  be  conducted;  I  am 
sure  about  the  size  of  the  risk  Involved  In 
setting  off  world  war  m.  and  now  18  months 
aftar  our  first  engagement  with  the  enemy  In 
the  Tonkin  Oulf,  after  nearly  a  year  of 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam,  serious  and  sus- 
tained congressional  discussion  of  the  war 
seems  to  be  really  Just  beg^lnnlng. 

Perhaps  that  Is  quite  comprehensible.  We 
hav«  arrived  at  our  present  condition  In 
Vietnam  only  step  by  unanticipated  step. 
There  was  no  Pearl  Harbor,  no  declaration  of 
war  by  them  or  by  us. 

Perhaps  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  Americans 
aa  a  whole  have  rather  little  collective  mem- 
ory of  this  war.  They  have  trouble  pro- 
nouncing the  names  of  the  enemy.  They 
are  not  quite  sure  whom  they  are  supposed 
to  bate.  And  they  are  not  at  all  clear  what 
tha  ultimate  itakea  might  be. 

SO.  sustained  debate  or  events  or  both 
could  crystalltee  all  this  and  bring  it  Into 
some  focus.  Many  people  here  hope  that 
it  will.  That  will  be  hard  to  do,  perhaps,  un- 
less the  Congress  Is  clear  In  Its  own  mind  as 
to  the  war.  Its  cause,  conduct.  Identity  of 
tha  racd  enemy,  the  nature  of  the  final  goal 
we  Mek.  and  we  hope  that  the  debate  haa 
been  part  of  that  process. 

This  is  Krtc  Sevareld  in  Washington. 
GkMd  aftamoon. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
OoRi]  for  the  words  articulated  prob- 
ably better  than  I  could  express  my 
thoughts  on  this  matter. 

I  applaud  the  President's  excellent  de- 
cision to  take  the  Vietnam  problem  to 
the  United  Nations  and  I  am  glad  that 
his  decision  to  renew  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  Is  combined  with  this 
effort  to  achieve  a  diplomatic  resolution 
of  our  strife. 

At  this  point,  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record,  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks,  a  copy  of  a  speech  I  made 
on  November  8,  1965.  to  the  St.  Charles 
Parent-Teacher  Club  of  Providence,  R.I., 
In  the  course  of  which  I  advanced  seven 
points  or  recommendations  with  regard 
to  Vietnam,  the  fifth  of  which  was: 

Let  us  make  an  even  stronger  effort  to 
turn  this  problem  over  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  was  Korea.  To  do  so  effectively,  we 
would  have  to  agree,  whether  we  liked  It  or 
not.  to  abide  by  the  results  of  the  United 
Nations  collective  Judgment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RXMAKKS     BT     SKNATOR     CLAXBOBKE     PeLL     RX- 

QARDINO  Vietnam,  Dkltvxbes  in  Pkovidence, 
R.I.,  NOVEMBXR  8,  1965 

The  problem  of  Vietnam  continues  to 
exacerbate  our  national  mood  with  more  per- 
slstance  than  any  other  foreign  policy  mat- 
ter for  a  decade.  As  the  draft  calls  mount, 
our  Involvement,  which  In  many  ways  seems 
so  distant,  comes  closer  and  closer  to  the 
families  of  each  of  us.  And  as  the  draft 
cards  burn,  the  Nation  Is  swept  Into  an 
ideological  debate  which  becomes  less  and 
less  relevant  with  each  Irrational  act. 

My  own  concern  with  Vietnam  Is  tied  Inti- 
mately to  my  day-to-day  work  as  a  Senator, 
and  psurtlcularly  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  It  was  Just 
under  3  years  ago  that  I  accompanied 
Senator  Mansfielo  on  a  40-day  Presidential 
fact-finding  mission  to  Vietnam  and  other 
coimtnes  on  the  periphery  of  Communist 
China.  The  analysis  which  we  made  of  the 
basic  weaknesses  and  problems  confronting 
South  Vietnam  have  unfortunately  held  up 
very  well  Indeed. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  I  would 
like  to  venture  a  few  thoughts  on  Vietnam 
today;  in  particular,  to  voice  my  hope  that 
the  admlnlatratlon  will  continue  on  Its  course 
of  flrmneos  and  restraint,  and  to  offer  my 
Idea  of  a  long-range  resolution  of  oiu-  com- 
mitment In  that  unhappy  land. 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  express  my  com- 
plete support  for  President  Johnson  and  my 
general  endorsement  of  the  excellent  way  he 
la  conducting  the  affairs  of  his  Office.  Few 
Chief  Executives  In  history  have  been  faced 
with  such  a  rapidly  shifting  panorama  of 
events — both  domestic  and  foreign — and  even 
fewer  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able 
to  deal  with  history  with  such  success  as  he 
already  has. 

I  have  supported  the  bulk  of  the  hard 
and  unpleasant  decisions  he  has  made  in 
Vietnam  so  far  because  I  have  been  con- 
vinced that  he  has  had  no  clear  alternative 
to  the  course  we  have  followed.  Now.  par- 
ticularly, I  support  him  In  his  restraint  and 
his  opposition  to  those  who  wish  an  inordi- 
nate escalation  of  our  involvement  In  Viet- 
nam. I  hope  the  administration  will  sus- 
tain an  attitude  of  patience  that  can  come 
only  from  a  true  sense  of  history. 

I  believe  before  we  can  peer  Into  the  fu- 
t\ire  and  sensibly  plot  our  course  In  Vietnam, 
we  must  first  look  at  the  past.  One  of  otu 
moat  fatal  weakneasea  Is  to  think  of  a  par- 
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tlcular  moment  as  a  time  all  by  Itself  rather 
than  as  simply  a  fleeting  paiise  In  the  con- 
tinuous stream  of  history.  But,  we  must  use 
the  moments  given  to  us  as  moments  not  Just 
to  act  or,  worse,  to  react,  but  to  think  ahead. 
While  we  cannot  change  the  course  of  his- 
tory that  has  already  run,  our  actions  today 
can  alter  the  course  of  the  stream  of  history 
to  come. 

In  southeast  Aala  we  find  an  area  whose 
most  conspicuous  unifying  force  since  the 
days  of  the  Khmer  Empire  and  the  Le  dynas- 
ty was  the  rather  loose  administration  of 
Prance  over  Indochina.  The  people  In  the 
area  are  of  assorted  religions  and  philoso- 
phies, and  varied  ethnic  strains  and  educa- 
tion. The  great  power  center  In  the  area 
is — and  has  been  for  2.000  years — China,  a 
people  with  the  oldest  continuous  civiliza- 
tion In  the  world,  but  also  a  nation  that  has 
continuously  sought  to  dominate  the  coun- 
tries on  Its  periphery  and  which  has  always 
been  attracted  by  the  rich  rice  bowl  of  In- 
dochina. The  history  of  southeast  Asia  Is 
replete  with  efforts  of  the  Chinese  to  take 
over  those  people  and.  often,  they  have  suc- 
ceeded for  a  period  of  time. 

But  the  Chinese  expansionist  drives  have 
been  limited  In  the  past  by  their  own  tech- 
nological ability. 

At  this  Juncture  In  history  we  are  faced 
by  a  new  China  with  new  technology  that 
poses  a  virulent  threat  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  Given  a  free  rein,  she  might  serve  as 
a  powerful  magnet  to  the  still  hungry  masses 
of  the  Far  East. 

Now,  let  us  examine  our  present  position. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  at  least  tacitly 
weighed  and  rejected  two  extreme  alterna- 
tives In  recent  months. 

The  first,  which  we  wisely  resisted,  was 
unilateral  withdrawal.  If  we  had  pulled  out. 
the  Communist  North  Vietnamese  and  their 
Vletcong  cohorts  surely  would  have  simply 
rushed  In  to  fill  the  Ideological  and  mUltary 
vacuum  which  we  left  behind.  Or  worse, 
the  Communist  Chinese  might  have  been 
tempted  to  score,  at  no  cost,  the  great  victory 
they  were  denied  In  Korea. 

The  other  extreme  alternative  was  to  esca- 
late to  full  scale  war  and  an  American  oc- 
cupation of  South  Vietnam,  committing  if 
need  be  all  of  our  ultimate  weapons  at 
whatever  risk  of  Involving  other  big  powers, 
notably  Communist  China,  and  at  whatever 
risk  of  a  nuclear  confrontation  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Happily,  each  of  theee  harsh  alternatives 
was  rejected.  Between  them,  the  Johnson 
administration  has  fashioned  a  rather  skill- 
ful middle  course.  Involving  a  very  substan- 
tial U.S.  military  commitment  which  has 
decidedly  stopped  far  short  of  Indefinite 
escalation. 

It  Is  a  commitment  which  has  been  exer- 
cised with  wisdom  and  restraint  and  which, 
by  and  large,  has  been  directed  at  limited 
objectives.  There  has  not  been  a  nuclear 
escalation  and  the  Chinese  so  far  have  not 
•een  fit  to  enter  the  fray.  While  victory  in 
the  usual  sense  Is  by  no  means  assured  to 
us,  there  have  been  a  few  signs  that  the  tide 
of  battle  may  be  swinging  slowly  In  our 
favor.  I  emphasize  the  word  "may."  We 
have,  at  the  least,  established  before  the 
world  our  credibility  as  an  ally  and  our  will- 
ingness to  stand  by  our  commitments. 

There  Is  of  course,  the  distinct  possibility 
that  our  Involvement  will  drag  on  to  a  pro- 
tracted war  of  3,  5.  or  10  or  more  years,  and 
with  that  protraction  could  come  risks  of 
lurther  and  further  escalation  of  the  con- 
duct. We  have  only  to  remind  ourselves  of 
toe  terrible  war  we  had  to  wage  against  a 
nmilar  foe  in  Korea  where  the  tacUcal  situ- 
ation was  much  more  to  our  favor  because 
the  conflict  was  confined  to  a  narrow  penln- 
»uia  surrounded  by  sea  that  was  under  our 
ooatrol.  There  the  land  boundary  separat- 
Jhg  South  Korea  from  the  Communista  la 
out  136  miles  while  the  sea  boundary  U  712 


nautical  mUes.  In  South  Vietnam,  unfor- 
tunately, the  land  boundary  to  be  defended 
Is  875  miles  and  the  sea  boundary  866  nauti- 
cal miles.  Thus  the  vulnerable  land  fron- 
tier  in  South  Vietnam  is  more  than  six  times 
longer  than  the  Korean  front.  Another 
measiu-e  of  difficulty  is  the  fact  that  last 
year  alone  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  suf- 
fered 25  percent  more  battle  casualties  pro- 
portionately than  we  Incurred  during  the 
entire  3  years  of  the  Korean  confilct. 

So,  we  continue  to  face  extremely  difficult 
odds  In  Vietnam  and  we  may  at  times  be 
sorely  tempted  to  use  means  that  will  not 
be  appropriate  to  our  objectlvee. 

For  example.  I  must  say  that  I  have  already 
at  times  wished  we  would  use  more  restraint 
with  regard  to  the  bombing  of  targets  In 
North  Vietnam.  I  say  this  because  I  believe 
that  while  our  bombing  may  seem  to  be  suc- 
cessful In  Its  Immediate  tactical  objectives, 
I  believe  It  Is  counterproductive  In  Its  polit- 
ical effects,  In  that  It  tends  to  strengthen 
Communist  unity  and  morale.  And  let  us 
remember  that  this  Is  a  political,  not  a  tac- 
tical war. 

Also,  when  It  comes  to  honoring  commit- 
ments to  South  Vietnam,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  this  Is  a  two-way  street.  By  this  I 
mean  that  Just  as  we  are  In  South  Vietnam 
because  the  Government  of  those  unhappy 
people  asked  us  to  be  there — so.  If  their 
Government  asks  us  to  depart,  we  should  be 
willing  to  depart. 

But,  If  we  are  asked  to  stay— and  I  see  no 
sign  that  we  won't  be— we  must  accept  the 
fact  that  It  could  turn  out  to  be  a  very  long- 
term  commitment  and  that  we  may  have 
to  stand  fast  and  hard  In  South  Vietnam  over 
an  extended  period  of  time. 

This  Is  especially  apt  to  be  the  case  be- 
cause the  Communists  and  particularly  the 
oriental  Communists,  have  added  a  new 
dimension  to  warfare,  and  that  Is  time.  Just 
as  Einstein  added  time  as  a  fourth  physical 
dimension,  so  must  time  be  added  as  a  factor 
to  the  total  political  warfare  of  today,  par- 
ticularly when  such  wars  are  masked  under 
the  term  "wars  of  liberation."  And  time 
stretched  out  Is  a  dimension  with  which  we 
Americans  hate  to  work.  Just  as  it  la  a 
dimension  that  the  Communists  like  to  use 
freely. 

We  like  neat,  quick,  clear  answers.  A 
20-year  war  makes  us  shudder,  but  not  our 
enemies.  They  accept  and  seem  to  revel  In 
muddy  answers  and  lifelong  struggles. 

As  was  once  said  of  Mao  Tse-tung  in  the 
conduct  of  hU  successful  revolution  In 
China,  Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong  have  been 
trading  time  for  space  and  cities  for  men. 

But  we  must  also  recognize  that  the  great- 
est power  In  Asia,  whether  we  lUte  it  or  not 
la  CommunUt  mainland  China,  a  position 
that  Is  emphasized  by  its  acquUltlon  of  nu- 
clear capability.  If  we  peer  Into  the  future. 
I  think  we  must  accept  the  premise  that 
China  will  play  the  dominant  role  there 
Our  problem  over  the  long  haul  is  to  make 
sure  that,  whUe  China  may  dominate  Ita 
Immediate  neighbors  there— just  as  do  we  In 
the  Americas  and  as  has  every  great  nation 
In  history— she  won't  devour  them.  And 
this  means  holding  the  line  at  this  stage  of 
CommunUt  Chinese  virulence  and  expansion 
with  all  Its  emphasis  upon  atheism,  material- 
ism and  hatred  of  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  once  the  Communists 
accept  the  fact  that  we  are  not  leaving,  that 
we  wUl  not  be  Impattent  for  quick  victories 
and  that  we  have  adopted  their  viewpoint 
toward  time— they  will  be  deprived  of  the 
keystone  of  their  own  strategy.  And  we  for 
our  part,  wlU  find  that  time  works  In  our 
favor,  both  from  the  short  term  and  lone 
term  viewpoints. 

From  the  short-term  viewpoint,  our  pa- 
tience and  Implacability  may  convince  the 
Communists  to  call  off  their  troops  and  save 
their  energies  for  another  day.  They  cer- 
tainly should  be  eager  to  see  lu  depart,  for 
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our  continued  presence  In  southeast  Asia 
must  be  as  galling  to  them  as  a  Chinese 
presence  In  Latin  America  would  be  to  us. 

From  the  long  term  viewpoint,  I  believe 
the  passage  of  time  itself  contributes  to  the 
Internal  distress  and  progressive  dissolution 
of  the  Communist  system.  This  results  from 
the  fact  that  communism  as  a  system  goes 
against  the  basic  natures  of  human  beings- 
there  Is  thus  constant  Internal  pressure  to 
erode  the  system  and  vrtth  the  passage  of 
time  the  erosion  In  fact  changes  the  nature 
of  the  system.  We  have  already  seen  the 
beginnings  of  the  process  demonstrated  In 
the  European  Communist  nations,  where  the 
achievement  of  material  well-being  has 
sharpened  the  taste  for  more  freedom  and 
dictated  a  relaxation  of  the  controls  on 
Which  the  system  depends. 

Our  present  problem  in  Asia,  therefore.  Is 
to  persist  and  stand  fast,  whatever  the  diffi- 
culty, and  confront  the  Communists  on  their 
own  terms.  The  world  should  heed  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  pledge  that  we  have  a  long- 
term  objective  to  restore  peace  and  that  we. 
for  our  own  part,  do  not  Intend  to  withdraw 
until  peace  Is  restored. 

We  must  also,  I  believe,  be  thinking  beyond 
military  strategy.  We  should.  In  fact,  for- 
mulate and  follow  a  systematic,  step-by-step 
plan  not  only  for  concluding  the  military 
engagement  but  for  securing  the  peace 
which  should  follow.  We  must  anticipate 
the  knotty  problems  of  negotiating  a  viable 
peace  with  ample  provision  for  political  sta- 
bility and  economic  reconstruction.  We 
must  especially  see  to  the  needs  of  the  Viet- 
namese people  and  make  stringent  guaran- 
tees that  no  reprisals  will  be  taken  against 
any  of  the  South  Vietnamese,  who  have 
fought  the  Communists  so  bravely. 

I  submit   we  can  do  this  by  taking  the 
following  seven  steps: 

First,  m  order  to  properly  support  all  our 
efforts,  we  must  continue  our  military  pres- 
sure In  South  Vietnam  on  the  Communists 
We  can  do  this  with  the  least  expense  to  our 
side  by  digging  in  at  the  coastal  cities  where 
we  command  the  air  and  the  sea.  At  the 
same  time,  we  can  militarily  probe  and  ex- 
pand the  area  under  our  control  when  we 
wish  and  on  our  own  terms  In  order  to  make 
life  miserable  for  the  Vletcong.  We  should 
do  this  In  full  acceptance  of  the  possibility 
of  a  long  stay  In  Vietnam  and  hence  uke 
such  positions  that  our  casualties  and  losses 
will  be  held  to  the  minimum  possible. 

While  doing  our  best  In  the  border  areas  to 
Interdict  help  coming  from  North  Vietnam,  I 
believe  In  general  that  we  should  not  eaca- 
late  but  rather  should  deescalate  our  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam.  And,  when  there  is  a 
pause  In  our  bombing  there.  It  should  be  for 
a  matter  of  weeks,  not  days.  If  we  are  serious 
In  our  hopes  that  such  a  pause  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  any  steps  toward  the  conferenca 
table  or  any  reduction  of  Communist  prea- 
sures. 

Second,  and  most  Important  from  both 
tactical  and  political  standpoints,  I  believe 
our  fighting  load  should  be  far  more  greatly 
shared  there  virith  our  Asian  alUea.    By  doing 
this  we  could  dispel  the  Impression  held  by 
so  many  Vietnamese  that  this  U  a  white 
man's  colonial  war.    It  would  also  help  us  to 
get  away  from  the  present  pattern  where  we 
react  violently  If  American  soldiers  are  killed, 
but  gloss  over  the  killing  of  10.  or  even  a 
hundred  times  that  number,  of  Vletnameae. 
Let  us  make  as  our  goal  at  least  the  match- 
ing In  numbers  of  American  troops  there  by 
our   non-Vletnamese   Asian   alllea.     Wa  are 
presently  a  long  way  from  such  a  goal  since 
the  total  number  of  allied  Aalan  troops  there 
Is  a  couple  of  thousand.    This  Is  only  3  per- 
cent of  our  land  forces  alone  in  South  Viet- 
nam.    Actually,  there  are   probably  several 
times  more  American  troops  In  South  Viet- 
nam than  there  are  members  of  the  Vletcong 
bom   In   North   Vietnam.     And   there   have 
been  no  traces  of  Chinese  in  South  Vietnam 
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and  ooly  a  tnoa  of  tta«  Cbln«M  in  North 
Vlatiuun. 

Tbtrd.  Imt  ua  «ngac«,  m  Pretldent  Joiuuon 
bM  suggMtMl.  In  •  KrMt«r  econcxnle  and 
•dueatlonal  Avwloptaaat  prognun.  In  doing 
tbl*  wa  abould  avoid  a  unilateral  approach. 
Wa  •hould  make  far  graatw  u«a  of  the  United 
Nation*'  fchplcal  aalatanca  program  In  tb« 
araa,  aren  ttaougb  nalther  North  nor  South 
Vietnam  la  a  mambar  of  the  United  Natlona. 
We  would,  agmln,  ba  -h»fir.g  the  burden  with 
oUmt  nations.  Praaldent  Johnson's  proposal 
at  Baltimore  for  a  lower  Mekong  River  devel- 
0|RD«nt  project  to  be  engaged  In  by  all  the 
oountrlaa  interested  In  the  area  U  a  One  one. 
Tha  loonomlc  Commission  on  Asia  and  the 
Tmi  last  (KCA7I)  should  be  utilized  to  the 
fullest  in  this  connection  as  this  would  be 
further  effort  In  internationalizing  our  eco- 
nomic efforU  in  southeast  Asia.  We  should 
move  vigorously  ah«ad  with  the  proposed 
Asian  Development  Bank. 

At  praaant.  the  number  of  American  civil- 
ians employed  by  AID  and  other  agencies  In 
South  Vietnam  U  791.  Yet.  by  contrast,  the 
present  number  of  n.N.  technical  assistance 
people  In  Vietnam  Is  23.  I  would  like  to  see 
these  figures  reversed  and  have  791  UJ*.  tech- 
nical assistance  people  there,  preferably  from 
Asiatic  nations,  and  23  of  our  AID  people 
merged  amongst  them. 

Also.  I  believe  our  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
should  be  in  this  area  where  they  are  so 
acutely  needed,  and  I  hope  that  the  Peace 
Corps  will  be  ready  to  send  in  a  substantial 
contingent  as  soon  ss  possible. 

fourth,  as  Senator  MAMsmui  has  sug- 
gaatad,  wa  should  urge  Great  Britain  and  the 
Sovlat  Union  to  reconvene  the  Geneva  Con- 
farenca  and  se9k  a  neutralization  of  both 
Vletnams.  Oambodla,  and  Laos,  a  neutrallza- 
Uon  that  would  be  fortified  with  Ironclad 
guarantees. 

Fifth,  let  us  make  an  even  stronger  effort 
to  t\im  this  problem  over  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  was  Korea.  To  do  so  effectively  we 
would  have  to  agree,  whether  we  Uked  It  or 
not.  to  abide  by  the  results  ca  the  United 
Nations  oollactlva  judgment.  In  this  connec- 
tlOD.  Secretary  Oaneral  U  Thant  has  been 
pressing  for  negotUUona:  it  would  be  inter- 
•atlng  to  aaa  if  he  could  come  up  with  some 
aort  of  UJf.  peacekeeping  formula  or  force. 

Sixth,  we  must  accept  the  fact  that  no 
matter  leather  under  Geneva  Conference  or 
th»  Unltad  Nations  auspices,  we  wo\ild  have 
to  talk  and  negotiate  with  whomever  was  at 
the  oooferenca  table,  no  matter  whether  that 
tabto  was  convened  by  the  cochalrman  of  the 
Oanava  powara  or  the  Secretary  General. 
This  would  inavltably  mean  we  would  have 
to  negotiate  with  the  Vlatcong. 

Ttaa  quaatlon  of  dealing  with  the  Vietcong 
Is  one  that  wa  wlU  have  to  accept  before  we 
arrlva  at  any  final  Mttlement.  To  make  an 
astrama  analogy,  in  connection  with  our  own 
Rcvolutton.  no  matter  whether  General 
Waahtngton'a  forcea  had  won  or  lost,  the 
Brttiab  would  have  had  to  deal  with  Wash- 
ington and  not  with  the  Government  of 
rraaoa.  Tills  would  have  been  true  even 
ttunigh  It  was  Vrench  gold  that  sustained  our 
to«apa  In  cnr  Bavolutlon  and  there  were  more 
French  troopa  than  Amerloan  at  Torktown. 

In  the  modem  parallel.  It  seems  quite  clear 
that  wa  win  have  to  deal  eventually  with 
the  Vlatoong ,  eran  though  they  have  been 
fully  Ripported  and  daoldad  by  the  Govem- 
mantof  North  Vietnam — just  aa  our  own 
Amertean  revohitlouariaa  were  supported  by 
Fmaea. 

Ihdaad,  tba  raUtlonahip  between  the  Vlat- 
ooog  and  tha  North  Vletnamaae  Oovamment 
Is  ae  chMs  that  It  Is  the  northern  government 
wtaleh  ao  far  has  atated  the  terms  o(  settle- 
mant.  llMaa  terma  were  set  forth  in  a  four- 
part  slatemant  hy  tha  Premier  of  North  Viet- 
nam last  April  to  reaporaae  to  Prealdent 
■Tohnaooli  four-potat  propoaal  made  In  his 
•paaeh  at  Johns  Hopkins. 
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While  there  are  considerable  differences 
in  the  formal  language  used  In  each  case.  It 
seems  to  me  quite  apparent  that  the  two  sets 
of  proposals  are  by  no  means  Incompatible. 
Both  sides,  for  example,  agree  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  withdrawal  of  foreign  military  forces 
and  bases,  although  the  United  States,  of 
course,  stipulates  that  peace  must  come  first. 
Both  sides  agree  to  the  principle  that  all 
of  Vietnam  shall  have  independence, 
sovereignty  and  self-rule,  although  the 
United  States  makes  It  clear  that  South  Viet- 
nam shall  have  the  clear  right  to  remain 
separated  from  North  Vietnam. 

Both  sides  appear  to  agree  on  the  need  to 
let  the  people  of  Vietnam  resolve  their  prob- 
lems without  fear  of  retribution  or  inter- 
ference, although  we  have  made  It  clear  that 
this  must  not  preclude  International 
Inspections. 

And  finally,  both  sides  appear  agreed  on  the 
principle  that  the  pyeople  of  South  Vietnam 
should  elect  their  own  government  and  run 
their  own  affairs,  although  I  hasten  to  point 
out  that  the  Communists  In  this  Instance 
have  attached  a  crucial,  and  so  far  unaccept- 
able, condition. 

The  crticlal  reservation  la  that  self-rule  in 
South  Vietnam  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
the  problem  laid  down  by  the  National 
Uberatlon  Front,  which  In  effect  Is  the  politi- 
cal arm  of  the  Vietcong.  This  political  pro- 
gram, when  analyzed  combines  a  neat  mix- 
ture of  double  edged  slogans  and  appeals  to 
motherhood  with  Insulting  expressions  about 
the  United  States.  If  the  insults  are  re- 
moved, the  remaining  points  revolve  around 
questions  of  semantics.  "Progressive  democ- 
racy" means  one  thing  to  a  JWesterner  and 
another  to  a  Communist. 

My  seventh  and  final  point  is  that  regardless 
of  the  obvious  ambiguities  and  uncertainties, 
we  on  our  side  must  resolve  to  Implement 
President  Johnson's  suggestion  of  last  July 
and  continuously  emphasize  our  willingness 
to  abide  by  the  Geneva  agreement  of  1954, 
accepting  the  results  of  fairly  conducted 
elections  as  long  as  there  was  specifically  set 
forth  provisions  for  amxiesty  and  safety  for 
all  In  Vietnam,  North  and  South.  Since  the 
government  that  might  emerge  as  the  end 
result  of  such  elections  could  develop  Into 
a  nationalist  Communist  regime,  like  that 
of  Yugoslavia,  there  would  have  to  be  In- 
cluded a  plan  for  expatriation  as  political 
refugees  of  any  who  wished  to  do  so.  Borneo 
would,  I  believe,  be  the  best  site  for  such  a 
haven  as  It  Is  close,  climatically  similar  and 
would  strengthen  the  antl-Communlst  com- 
plexion and  Government  of  Malaysia. 

The  national  government  that  woxild 
emerge  being  composed  of  Vietnamese,  that 
government  would  probably  be  as  hostile  as 
It  safely  could  towards  the  dread  Chinese  oc- 
topus. Its  historical  enemy  to  the  north.  Be- 
cause of  this  and  also  because  of  our  own  na- 
tional Interest,  some  sort  of  Ironclad  guaran- 
tees for  the  safety  and  Independence  of  an 
event\ially  reunified  Vietnam  would  have  to 
be  undertaken  by  other  nations,  particularly 
by  the  United  Stetes  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  must  also  face  up  to  the  fact  that,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  flow  of  history,  our  mis- 
sion in  southeast  Asia  will  prove  difficult  If 
we  conceive  It  as  being  to  create  South  Viet- 
nam in  our  Image  or  to  have  It  remain  forever 
saparated  from  North  Vietnam.  Just  as  the 
two  Germanles  will  some  day  be  unified,  so 
will  the  two  Vletnams.  In  toto,  then,  I  be- 
lieve our  mission  Is  to  make  sure  that  when 
this  happens,  such  a  tmlfled  Vietnam  will  not 
prove  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world  and 
that  our  own  South  Vietnamese  allies  will  not 
ba  maltreated  as  the  result  of  imlficatlon.  If 
these  two  steps  are  achieved,  our  American 
national  security  will  be  adequately  pro- 
tected. 

President  Johnson's  speeches  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins, San  Francisco,  and  In  Washington  on 
July  28.  19fl6,  all  open  the  way  for  such  a 
coursa. 


But  w»  must,  I  believe,  also  always  keep  In 
our  minds — and  our  opponente'  minds — the 
faot  that  our  long-range  objective  Is  to 
achieve  peace  In  the  area  and  to  avoid  Indefi- 
nite massive  escalation  of  military  operations 
in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  PEIX.  Mr,  President,  this  propo- 
sal Is  very  similar  to  that  advanced  by 
Pope  Paul  calling  for  arbitration  by  the 
United  Nations. 

I  congratulate  the  President  on  this 
move  and  pray  that  they  will  reward 
his  efforts  to  achieve  peace  In  southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  In  view 
of  the  developments  over  the  weekend 
and  this  morning  with  respect  to  the  sit- 
uation In  Vietnam,  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest to  the  Senate  seven  points  for  peace. 

First.  The  most  important,  Indeed  the 
vital,  aspect  of  our  foreign  policy  for  the 
foreseeable  future  will  be  our  relations 
with  Russia  and  China.  The  Vietnam 
war  Is  really  only  an  incident  In  the  over- 
all relationship — an  unfortunate  incident 
which  I  hope  we  can  terminate  promptly 
with  honor. 

I  do  not  propose  to  accept  defeat  in 
Vietnam;  neither  do  I  believe  we  can 
fight  a  successful  war  against  commu- 
nism to  total  victory  In  that  area,  on  that 
terrain,  so  far  away  from  home  in  this 
day  and  age,  without  accepting  unrea- 
sonable risk  of  a  worldwide  nuclear 
holocaust.  Most  wars  end  short  of  un- 
conditional surrender.  I  hope  this  one 
will,  with  an  honorable  negotiated  settle- 
ment. 

Second.  A  detente  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion on  the  various  matters  with  respect 
to  which  we  are  now  in  disagreement 
would  solve  most  of  the  dlfflciiltles  of 
bringing  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  to  the 
world.  If  we  could  agree  with  the  Rus- 
siEuis  on  a  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence, 
an  end  to  wars  of  national  liberation,  a 
solution  to  the  Germany  problem,  a 
treaty  against  the  further  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons,  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty,  a  stay  on  the  deployment  of 
anti-missile  missiles  and  meaningful 
progress  on  disarmament,  we  would  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  peace. 

This  should  be  the  major  objective  of 
our  foreign  policy:  To  get  started  as 
quickly  as  possible  on  the  complex  and 
difficult  Job  of  collective  bargaining  with 
the  rough,  tough  negotiators  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  achieve  a  result  which 
Is  to  their  economic  and  social  self- 
interest,  as  well  as  ours. 

I  do  not  believe  this  task  is  impossible: 
but  I  also  do  not  think  our  State  Depart- 
ment Is  doing  nearly  enough  on  our  side 
to  arrive  at  that  result. 

Third.  The  Russian-Chinese  quarrel  Is 
serious.  We  should  do  nothing  to  drive 
these  Communist  giants  together.  If  we 
start  bombing  Hanoi,  if  we  start  bomb- 
ing Pelping,  not  only  are  we  likely  to  lose 
Saigon  but  we  will  throw  Russia  back 
into  the  arms  of  Communist  China  and 
be  confronted  again  with  a  monolithic 
and  powerful  adversary. 

Fourth.  China  is  still  in  the  belliger- 
ent stage  of  its  revolution.  The  Rus- 
sians have  already  learned  that  military 
solutions  to  matters  in  dlBagreement 
with  the  West  cannot  be  successful;  now 
the  Russians  can  help  us  get  that  mes- 
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sage  across  to  China.  And  that  means 
China  must  learn  that  Its  attempt  to 
finance  and  support  wars  of  national 
liberation,  as  well  as  Its  encouragement 
of  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong  to  press  for 
total  victory  in  South  Vietnam,  worit 
against  China's  long-range  interests. 

Fifth.  Our  diplomacy  should  turn 
away  from  the  matters  which  now  pre- 
occupy It  to  an  overall  effort  to  achieve 
the  support  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Eastern  European  Communist  nations 
In  an  effort  to  persuade  China  that  mu- 
tual and  peaceful  coexistence  Is  as  es- 
sential to  her  well-being  as  to  ours. 

Sixth.  World  war  m  is  im thinkable. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  we  even 
contemplate  a  nuclear  war.  The  bomb- 
ing of  Pelping,  the  use  of  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  in  Vietnam  or  China,  a 
landing  on  the  coast  of  North  Vietnam  or 
of  China  Involve  an  unacceptable  risk 
of  a  holocaust  which  would  destroy 
civilization.  I  am  as  strongly  against 
preventive  war  against  China  now  as  I 
have  l)een  against  preventive  war  against 
the  Soviet  Union  ever  since  the  end  of 
World  War  H. 

Seventh.  Resumption  of  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  and  escalation  of  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam  through  a  policy 
of  search  and  destroy  make  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  major  objectives  of  our 
foreign  policy  difficult  if  not  impossible. 
I  commend  the  President  for  his  deter- 
mination to  continue  to  seek  negotiations 
under  which  we  may  obtain  an  honor- 
able peace.  I  am  delighted  that  he  has 
instructed  Ambassador  Croldberg  to  pre- 
sent a  new  initiative  for  peace  to  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council.  I  am 
pleased  that  he  is  cooperating  with  Pope 
Paul  in  his  efforts  to  bring  about  arbi- 
tration of  the  controversy.  We  must 
terminate  the  war  in  Vietnam  eis  prompt- 
ly as  possible  to  get  back  to  the  first 
priority  of  our  foreign  policy,  which  is 
to  Improve  our  relations  with  Russia 
and,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  present  a  united  front  against 
the  belligerence  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. 

In  this  regard,  with  deep  regret,  I  find 
myself  in  some  disagreement  with  the 
able  and  much  beloved  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  ,  whom  I  see  in  the 
Chamber. 

I  would  hope  that  he  was  unduly  pessi- 
mistic when  he  told  the  Senate  this 
morning  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  long, 
hard  war  which  will  be  difficult  to  termi- 
nate short  of  an  all-out  war  in  southeast 
Asia. 

I  know  why  he  thinks  that.  I  read 
the  report  to  which  he  was  a  party  with 
five  Senators  who  went  to  Vietnam.  The 
report  was  prepared  by  the  group  of 
which  the  majority  leader  was  the  chair- 
man. 

Nobody  can  tell  what  the  future  will 
hold.  The  Senator  from  Vermont  may 
turn  out  to  be  right,  but  I  would  hope 
there  was  enough  initiative  In  our  di- 
plomacy, with  the  President  at  its  head. 
and  that  there  will  be  more  and  more 
initiative  by  the  State  Department  than 
we  had  In  the  last  few  years,  so  we  can 
find  a  solution  to  this  matter  before  all 
of  those  American  boys  will  be  killed. 


who  inevitably  will  get  killed,  in  an  effort 
to  achieve  total  victory  in  southeast  Asia. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for 
having  opened  this  discussion  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today.  I  was  one  of 
the  15  Senators  who  signed  the  letter  to 
the  President,  urging  him  to  delay  the 
resumption  of  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

The  President  has  chosen  to  resume 
bombing.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  that 
I  was  at  the  time  we  sent  the  letter; 
namely,  that  the  military  case  for  bomb- 
ing had  not  been  made  nor  had  the  dip- 
lomatic case  for  bombing  been  made. 

In  any  case,  the  decision  on  the  part  of 
the  President  has  been  announced  and, 
as  other  Members  of  the  Senate  have  in- 
dicated, there  will  be  full  support  by  way 
of  authorizations  and  appropriations,  I 
am  sure,  so  the  method  which  has  been 
decided  upon  can  be  pursued  as  effec- 
tively as  possible. 

I  was  pleased  that  at  the  same  time 
this  armouncement  was  made,  the  matter 
of  referring  the  conflict  to  the  Security 
Council  was  Included.  I  think  It  would 
have  been  more  effective  from  the  diplo- 
matic viewpoint  if  the  armouncement 
about  referring  it  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil had  been  made  separately  from  the 
announcement  about  resumption  of 
bombing;  but,  in  any  event,  this  is  a 
great  step  forward. 

We  have  moved,  with  reference  to  the 
United  Nations,  in  recent  years,  as  if  it 
had  no  real  concern  In  the  Western 
World;  as  if  it  were  an  agency  which 
could  deal  with  problems  in  Europe  or 
Asia:  but  that  when  it  came  to  prob- 
lems involving  the  United  States  or  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  somehow  or  other, 
they  should  be  settled  outside  the  United 
Nations. 

Here  we  have  indicated  our  confidence 
in  the  United  Nations  by  preparing  to 
take  this  most  serious  matter  before  the 
United  Nations  itself. 

I  think  the  debate  which  has  been 
carried  on  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
the  interrogation  of  administration  wit- 
nesses before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee last  week  have  been  most  helpful 
by  way  of  preparing,  at  least,  for  deci- 
sions in  this  most  critical  area. 

There  has  been  a  movement  toward  a 
more  realistic  and  objective  judgment. 
We  have  come  to  the  knowledge  that  the 
United  States  is  directly  involved  in  the 
negotiations.  Hanoi  has  publicly  an- 
noimced  that  it  is  one  of  the  principals 
in  this  dispute.  I  think  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  acknowledging,  too,  that  the 
Vietcong  are  a  real  force  in  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  was  Interested  in  noting  in  th6  debate 
that  there  was  little  or  no  reference  to 
the  Tonkin  Bay  resolution.  It  is  my 
judgment  that  this  resolution  has  less 
bearing  on  this  matter  or  discussion  thaji 
any  other  document.  The  President  re- 
ceived no  additional  grant  of  authority 
when  the  resolution  was  adopted  than 
he  had  before  It  was  adopted.  He  had 
no  more  authority  after  it  was  passed 
than  he  had  before  it  was  passed.  I 
think  it  does  somewhat  of  a  disservice 
to  the  functions  of  the  Senate  to  bring 
that  matter  Into  the  debate.    I  think  It 


tends  to  discount  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  resumption  of  the  bombing. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
experience  we  have  had  with  that  resolu- 
tion, in  the  future  when  similar  problems 
may  arise  and  similar  dispositions  may  be 
made,  the  Senate  will  be  more  prone  to 
adhere  more  closely  to  its  traditions 
under  the  Constitution  and  may  move 
away  from  a  kind  of  foreign  policy  by 
way  of  resolution.  I  hope  It  will  go  back 
to  the  traditional  practices  and  processes 
under  which  the  Senate  has  proceeded  on 
foreign  policy  matters,  and  take  only 
formal  action,  and  that  we  will  depend 
more  on  the  Constitution  Itself. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested In  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  particularly  toward  the 
last  of  his  comments,  dealing  with  the 
resolution  of  August  1964. 

Last  Saturday  I  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion to  rescind  that  resolution.  Accord- 
ing to  its  provisions,  it  would  be  subject 
to  rescission  at  any  time  Congress  saw 
fit  to  rescind  the  prior  resolution. 

I  also  introduced  another  resolution 
calling  for  public— and  I  stress  the  word 
"public" — hearings  on  the  whole  situa- 
tion Involving  the  U.S.  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  observation  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  Con- 
gress ought  to  take  another  look  at  at- 
tempts to  transfer  to  the  President  cer- 
tain powers  that.  In  my  judgment,  under 
the  Constitution  carmot  be  transferred 
to  him.  That  is  why  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  GRtrENiNc],  and  I  have  been 
rather  lonely  voices  in  the  Senate,  pro- 
testing the  resolution  of  August  19€4. 

But  that  Is  water  over  the  dam. 

Now  we  have  to  decide  whether  we  are 
going  to  take  the  American  people  fur- 
ther down  the  road  by  Executive  order. 
Once  again,  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
I  warn  the  American  people  that  we  are 
being  led  down  the  road  away  from  a 
constitutional  form  of  government  based 
upon  three  coordinate  and  equal 
branches  of  government  and  being  maae 
to  travel  down  the  road  of  Executive 
power. 

History  Is  replete  with  examples  that 
when  the  power  of  self-government  is  in 
fact  turned  over  to  the  Executive — I 
care  not  under  what  form  of  govern- 
ment— the  loss  of  freedom  develops. 

I  have  introduced  this  resolution  In  the 
Interest  of  my  country.  The  preservation 
of  our  constitutional  system  of  three 
equal  and  coordinate  branches  of  gov- 
ernment Is  more  Important  than  the 
powers  which  the  President  may  seek  to 
add  to  Executive  power. 

Under  this  administration  we  have 
traveled  far  down  the  road  toward  gov- 
ernment by  Executive  power.  That  is 
why  I  think  the  previous  resolution  ought 
to  be  rescinded  and  the  President  ought 
to  come  down  before  Congress  and  ask 
for  a  declaration  of  war.  When  he  does 
come  here  it  is  my  prediction  that  the 
American  people  will  repudiate  him. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  I,  too,  am  concerned  about  our 
constitutional  responsibility  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  and 
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about  th«  need  ttiat  there  be  a  sharing 
of  that  reqx>n«lbUlty  between  the  Senate 
and  the  President. 

ITie  Constitution  as  drafted  by  the 
Pounders  did  not  really  set  one  branch 
against  the  other,  the  executive  against 
the  legislative,  partlciilarly  the  Senate; 
but  provided  for  a  sharing  of  decisions. 
At  the  time  the  Constitution  was 
drafted.  It  was  assumed  that  there  would 
be  a  declaration  of  war  and  a  treaty 
which  would  settle  that  dispute.  It  was 
aasuoMd  that  there  then  would  be  a 
period  of  stability  of  10  or  20  or  30  years. 
This  is  no  longer  the  case.  The  fact 
that  history  is  different  now  does  not  pre- 
clude the  Senate  from  following  those 
procedtires  or  establishing  procedures  so 
It  can.  with  the  Executive,  share  Its  part 
of -the  bxirden. 

I  am  concerned  over  statements  by 
some  Members  of  the  Senate  who  say  we 
must  trust  the  military  with  this  prob- 
lem, that  this  problem  is  one  of  military 
action,  and  that  we  should  not  question 
the  generals,  but  trust  them. 

If  we  were  to  accept  that  philosophy  as 
a  part  of  our  foreign  policy,  we  could 
then  proceed  to  a  programing  in  the 
State  Department  and  eventually  a 
methodology  by  which  the  President 
would  determine  the  principles,  and  then 
the  principles  would  then  determine  the 
kind  of  action  we  might  take.  We  cannot 
nm  such  a  risk. 

In  the  past  the  Western  nations  have 
been  protected  because  of  the  lag  that 
has  obtained  between  the  time  of  the  new 
engagement  and  the  invention  of  new 
weapons.  Weapons  of  the  previous  con- 
flict were  ujjed.  We  have  been  saved  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  we  were  fighting 
with  weapons  of  a  previous  war. 

The  danger  in  1966  Is  that  we  will 
fight  with  modem  weapons,  with  result- 
ing disaster. 

To  ask  the  Senate  to  trust  the  military, 
as  some  have  asked  us  to  do.  is  to  tisk  the 
Senate  to  repudiate  Its  duties  under  the 
Constitution  and  its  responsibilities  un- 
der the  Constitution.  I  and  many  other 
Senators  do  not  Intend  to  give  up  those 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  PELL.   Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  permit  the  Chair  to  ask.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  Do 
Senators  wish  to  speak  in  the  morning 
hour? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  P«u,]  begins  his  dis- 
cussion on  HJl.  77. 1  would  like  to  make 
a  comment  relative  to  the  tenor  of  the 
debate  in  the  Senate  Chamber  today 

I  am  deUghted  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aikxk],  the  ranking  Re- 
publican in  this  body,  and  one  of  our 
moat  senior  Members,  saw  fit  to  launch 
the  debate  on  southeast  Asia.  He  did  so 
with  his  usual  calm  and  understanding 
with  his  full  awareness  of  the  potentiali- 
tlea  of  the  situation  that  confronts  us. 
He  did  so  In  his  usual,  wise,  and  con- 
siderate manner.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  "owl"  undertook  to  launch  the  de- 
bate. I  am  delighted  with  the  debate 
that  has  taken  place  today,  because  there 
were  no  personalities  Involved.    It  was 
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carried  on  in  the  traditions  of  the  Senate. 
I  think  this  discussion  was  long  over- 
due, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  will 
have  more  of  such  debate  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Rkcord 
earlier  today  will  show  I  was  present. 
Having  read  my  mall,  if  I  did  not  say  a 
word  as  this  debate  closed  I  would  be 
scolded  by  those  at  home  who  do  know 
the  answers — and  not  all  of  these  knowl- 
edgeable persons  are  at  home;  some  are 
here. 

Very  frankly.  I  doubt  I  can  contribute 
anything  that  has  not  already  been  said. 
I  do  wish  that  in  this  Congress  as  well 
as  in  this  country  there  would  be  a  little 
more  willingness  to  be  tentative,  tenta- 
tive in  our  Judgments  of  what  the  history 
of  the  moment  requires,  tentative  In  our 
Judgment  of  the  motives  of  others,  both 
those  who  speak  and  those  who  sit  and 
listen  and  think. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  Member  of 
this  body  feels  he  must  rise  and  say  some- 
thing lest  he  be  clobbered  as  forfeiting 
responsibility.  It  takes  no  courage  to  get 
up  and  speak  for  peace.  I  can  think  of 
no  shorter  cut  to  popularity. 

I  think  all  of  us  hoped  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  de- 
cision that  would  avoid  resumption  of 
aerial  bombing.  Some  have  publicly 
voiced  that  hope;  others  of  us  have  ad- 
vised him  privately  that  we  would  hope 
that  on  all  the  facts — some  of  which  we 
cannot  know — relevant  to  such  judg- 
ment, this  course  could  be  followed. 

If  I  thought  resumption  of  bombing 
was  merely  the  frustrated  response  of  a 
giant  power  Uke  the  United  States  which 
says  to  a  smaller  country.  "Forward 
march."  and  the  country  does  not  march, 
then  I  would  rise  in  protest. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  there  Is  no 
man  in  this  country  or  in  this  world  more 
anxious  to  see  us  get  to  a  conference  table 
under  circumstances  which  will  establish 
conditions  for  a  peace  that  Is  real,  one 
that  will  not  come  back  to  aunt  our 
children. 

We  could  obtain  a  peace  ^.^^Ay.    We 
could  leave  Vietnam — that  would  give  us 
peace — and  In  the  lifetimes  of  most  of 
the  Members  of  this  body.  It  probably 
would  not  make  any  difference,  except 
to  reduce  our  taxes.    But  if  it  was  mis- 
read by  others  in  the  world  it  might  have 
enormous  implications  for  our  children. 
Mr.  President.  I  suppose  that  what  1 
am  really  saying  is  that— as  other  Sena- 
tors have  voiced  this  morning — I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  President  has  referred 
this  issue  to  the  United  Nations.     Read 
Ambassador  Goldberg's  message  to  the 
Security  Council  President,  please.    But. 
as  others  have  cautioned,  this  is  no  short- 
cut, either.    The  harshest  note  on  which 
this  debate  could  close  would  be  to  sug- 
gest that  there  are  some  problems  in  this 
world  that  are  never  solved.    But  it  is  a 
hard  truth.    We  know  it  to  be  true  In  our 
family  life,  and  history  tells  us  that  It  is 
true  with  respect  to  the  family  of  nations 
and  their  problems. 

There  are  some  Ph.  D.'s  in  history  in 
the  Senate.  I  am  not  one.  but  I  have  the 
Impression  that  we  will  find  this  lesson 
throughout  history,  especially  in  our  re- 
lations with  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  the 


nations'  relations  with  other  nations 

the  lesson  that  for  some  problems  no 
answer  really  is  at  hand,  no  matter  how 
decently  disposed  are  all  parties. 

For  most  of  300  years,  the  underlying 
problem  in  European  history  was  the 
conflict  between  Christianity  and  the 
Moslem  world.  It  was  a  problem  that 
was  never  solved.  This  did  not  excuse 
those  living  in  a  particular  generation 
from  seeking  to  resolve,  to  compromise 
or  to  modify  It.  But  notwithstanding  all 
such  efforts  no  one  solved  it.  and  it  was 
sort  of  absorbed  by  other  problems— the 
Renaissance,  the  age  of  discovery,  the 
machine  age. 

The  relationship  between  the  free  so- 
cieties and  the  less  free  societies  Is  the 
problem  which  confronts  us  today,  the 
beginning  point  of  which  usually  is 
marked  by  the  attitude  that  developed 
in  Russia  about  1920.  Conceivably  this 
relationship  is  one  of  of  those  problems 
which  never  really  is  solved.  I  sus- 
pect it  is.  And  it  Is  for  this  reason,  I 
suspect,  also,  that  my  children  will  find 
Vietnams  around  the  world  In  their  life- 
times, too;  and  finding  them,  I  hope  that 
they  wUl  not  say  that  their  fathers  could 
have  solved  the  problem  merely  by  get- 
ting up  and  making  a  speech.  In  our 
search  for  intermediate  solutions  we 
must  not  wonder  whether  someone  else's 
devotion  to  his  country  is  any  less  than 
our  own  Just  because  he  has  trouble  being 
as  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  our  own 
suggestion  as  we  are;  we  must  acknowl- 
edge the  necessarily  tentative  nature  of 
our  own  Judgments. 

As  human  beings,  we  are  fallible,  and 
we  will  remain  fallible,  even  if  we  talk 
here  for  a  month. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  very  much  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  and  observations 
Just  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]. 

There  is  another  part  to  this  story 
that  should  be  told,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  people. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, it  has  been  my  responsibility  and 
my  opportunity  to  sit  In  at  the  recent 
hearings  that  we  have  held  with  relation 
to  the  $12  billion  and  some  $348  million 
which  is  being  asked  to  conduct  whatever 
needs  to  be  done  in  the  next  fiscal  year  In 
Vietnam. 

I  have  been  quite  impressed  with  what 
has  been  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  this  afternoon.  I  regret  very 
much  that  I  was  not  in  the  Chamber 
when  other  Senators  spoke  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  I  was  encouraged  and  very 
much  Impressed  by  the  attitude  and  the 
statements  made  by  Mr.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense,  before  that  hear- 
ing. 

Many  people  do  not  know  this,  but 
here  Is  a  man  who  has  been  bandied 
about  around  this  country,  who  has  been 
accused  of  conducting  what  has  been 
characterized  as  "McNamara's  war." 
Yet,  at  that  very  meeting  there  were 
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many  responsible  and  sincere  Members 
of  this  body  who  were  badgering  the 
Secretary  of  Defense — when  I  use  the 
word  "badgering,"  I  use  it  in  the  kind- 
liest sense — to  go  the  full  limit  and  do 
everything  that  was  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  win  the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 
And  of  course,  that  Is  appealing.  That 
sounds  very  fine.  Who  does  not  wish  to 
win?  Yet  this  man  sat  there  with  the 
calmness  and  the  patience  of  Job,  ex- 
plaining that  what  we  were  trying  to  do 
was  to  achieve  a  limited  political  goal 
in  Vietnam,  and  that  in  order  to  do  it 
we  had  to  conduct  a  restrained  offensive. 

That  is  the  policy  of  our  Government — 
a  restrained  offensive. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  avert  that  one  act 
which  will  set  off  the  trigger  of  an  atomic 
or  a  thermonuclear  war  that  might  bum 
this  entire  world. 

I  would  hope  that  in  our  anxiety  to  see 
results,  we  are  not  going  to  commit  that 
one  act  of  indiscretion,  of  injudicious- 
ness,  which  might  compel  other  nations 
to  possibly  live  up  to  their  commit- 
ments— whatever  they  may  be — and  In- 
ject themselves  into  the  fray,  where  they 
do  not  belong,  and  touch  off  a  nuclear  or 
thermonuclear  holocaust.  That  is  the 
one  thing  that  the  administration  is  try- 
ing to  avert. 

Now  the  question  may  be  asked:  If  that 
is  the  case,  why  did  we  resume  bombing? 

I  have  heard  evidence  on  that  ques- 
tion, too.  Since  the  cessation  of  the 
bombing,  there  has  been  a  terrific  build- 
up in  South  Vietnam,  so  much  so  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  safety  and  security  of 
195.000  American  soldiers  who  are  com- 
mitted there  must  now  make  a  decision 
on  bombing.  We  will  continue,  as  we  did 
in  the  past,  not  to  try  to  overturn  the 
Hanoi  government,  not  to  commit  that 
one  act  which  might  compel  Red  China 
and  Russia  to  come  into  this  conflict,  but 
at  the  same  time  make  them  understand 
that  they  cannot  win  by  violence,  that 
they  cannot  subject  other  peoples  to  their 
will  through  violence,  and  that  America 
will  open  wide  and  keep  open  wide  the 
door  to  bring  this  issue  from  the  battle- 
field to  the  negotiating  table. 

That  is  all  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  trying  to  do.  the  one  man 
who  has  the  power,  the  one  man  who  has 
the  responsibility  of  making  this  decision. 

Senators  can  sit  here.  They  can  de- 
bate. They  can  say  what  they  believe. 
I  daresay  that  if  we  are  wrong  on  this 
31st  day  of  January  1966.  we  can  come 
into  the  Chamber  tomorrow,  the  1st  day 
of  February  1966,  and  take  another 
guess. 

But,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
cannot  have  that  second  guess.  He  has 
to  be  right.  He  has  to  do  what  is  right 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  what  is  right 
for  the  safety  of  those  195.000  American 
soldiers  now  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  debatable  whether  we  should  have 
gone  into  Vietnam  when  we  did.  In  the 
first  place.  But,  the  fact  Is  that  we  are 
there  now,  and  that  we  are  holding  a  bull 
by  the  tail.  We  have  such  a  divergence 
of  opinion  in  this  body  as  to  emphasize 
the  task  of  the  man  at  1600  Pennsylvania 


Avenue,  and  I  wish  to  Join  my  colleagues 
in  saying  here,  on  the  afternoon  of  Jan- 
uary 31,  1966,  that  I  pray  to  God  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  is  right.  I  pray  to  God 
that  he  will  do  the  things  that  must  be 
done  to  bring  this  issue  from  the  battle- 
field to  the  negotiating  table. 

I  thank  the  President,  and  I  thank  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  very  grateful  for  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  There  Is  one  aspect  which  this 
debate  should  not  belabor,  and  which 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  wisely 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  his  remarks: 
Should  we  have  been  in  Vietnam  In  the 
first  place? 

Argimient  on  this  point  can  be  raised 
in  a  number  of  ways.  But  the  over- 
whelming fact  of  life  is  that  we  are  now 
there.  It  is  like  telling  the  pedestrian  in 
the  middle  of  a  10-lane  highway  that  he 
should  not  be  there.  "Pine,"  he  will  say, 
•'but  how  do  I  get  out?" 

It  Is  like  a  social  worker  telling  the 
troubled,  abandoned  mother  of  13  chil- 
dren, "You  should  not  have  had  so  large 
a  family;  you  should  have  seen  me  13 
years  ago." 

Let  us  not  spin  our  wheels  on  what 
might  or  should  have  been.  The  Presi- 
dent cannot  indulge  in  such  luxury  and 
I  think  we  should  not.  Much  of  value 
has  been  spoken  this  morning  and  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Certainly  no 
comment  will  be  of  greater  value  than 
the  brief  but  eloquent  observation  by  the 
thoughtful  majority  leader,  Mr.  Mans- 
field. As  we  close  this  debate  I  want  to 
thank  him  and  the  disthigulshed  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  for  set- 
ting a  theme  which  has  encouraged 
thoughtful  comment. 


DISTRICT      OFFICIAL      CRITICIZES 
PROPOSED  ABOLITION  OF 

SCHOOL  MELK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  kivlting  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators to  the  sad  effect  of  the  cut  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  in  school  milk  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  and  to  the  pro- 
posed elimination  of  most  of  the  school 
milk  program. 

No  Justification  has  been  given  for  this 
slash.  It  would  not  save  a  penny  for 
the  taxpayer.  It  would  simply  deprive 
schoolchildren  of  milk  and  increase  the 
excess  stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

Without  leaving  Washington,  any 
Member  of  Congress  can  see  the  stupid- 
ity of  this  action. 

Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  of- 
ficials have  followed  an  excellent  and 
unique  policy — alone  of  American  major 
cities— by  providing  totally  free  milk 
daily  to  all  elementary  public  schoolchil- 
dren and  to  children  in  participating 
private  schools  regardless  of  economic 
need. 

Mrs.  Aleta  Swingle,  District  schools 
food  service  director,  has  called  this  ac- 
tion a  "tremendous  loss  to  the  District." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Washington  Star,  reporting 
Mrs.  Swingle's  reaction,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

School  Am  Raps  Plak  To  Abolish  U.S. 
Milk  Suvsisr 

A  cut  in  the  Pe<3eral  milk  subsidy  for 
school  children  proposed  In  President  John- 
son's Department  of  Agriculture  budget 
would  be  a  tremendous  loss  to  the  District," 
the  District  of  Columbia  school  food  service 
director  said  today. 

The  President's  budget  proposes  ellmlnat- 
Ing  an  average  3.19  cents  per  half -pint  sub- 
sidy on  milk  provided  to  all  children  regard- 
less of  need,  and  concentrating  Instead  on 
making  totally  free  milk  available  to  needy 
chUdren. 

Mrs.  Aleta  E.  Swingle.  Dtstxlct  schools  food 
service  director,  said  If  the  elimination  of 
the  subsidy  Is  accepted  by  Congress,  elemen- 
tary school  children  in  the  District  who  do 
not  qualify  because  of  need  would  probably 
have  to  buy  their  milk  at  6  cents  a  half  pint. 

The  District  has  been  unique  among  ma- 
jor cities  in  providing  totally  free  mUk  dally 
to  all  elementary  public  school  children  and 
to  children  In  participating  private  schools, 
regardless  of  economic  need. 

A  free  half  pint  has  been  provided  for 
about  20  years  and  this  school  year  a  sec- 
ond half  pint  was  provided,  financed  mainly 
by  Federal  Impact  aid  funds. 

The  District  gets  about  SI  million  from 
the  Federal  subsidy,  »275,000  from  District 
funds  and  0200,000  from  Impact  aid  funds 
for  the  milk  program.  At  the  Junior  and 
senior  high  school  level  milk  Is  also  sub- 
sidized, but  children  pay  2  cents  a  half  pint. 


BALL  GIVES  FIRST  HISTORIC  AND 
GLOBAL  JUSTIFICATION  FOR 
UNITED  STATES  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  view  of  foreign  policy  experts,  the 
speech  by  Under  Secretary  of  State 
George  Ball  yesterday  on  Vietnam  Is  of 
first-rank  importance. 

It  is  said  that  this  speech  by  Under 
Secretary  Ball  marks  the  first  time  the 
Johnson  administration  has  explained  in 
full  detail  its  world  view  of  why  we  are 
in  Vietnam. 

The  President  has  been  an  eloquent 
and  frequent  defender  of  our  policies  in 
Vietnam  for  many  months. 

But  the  Ball  speech  now  puts  t'le  U.S. 
involvement  into  full  historic  perspec- 
tive. 

In  the  administration's  view  as  ex- 
pressed by  Ball,  we  are  not  simply  in 
Vietnam  to  repel  local  aggression,  or  to 
stop  a  militant  Communist  regime.  We 
arc  in  Vietnam  "to  prevent  the  Commu- 
nists from  upsetting  the  fragile  balsince 
of  power  through  force  or  the  use  of 
force." 

Ball  sees  the  closest  historic  analogy 
to  our  position  in  Vietnam  in  the  1947- 
48  war  In  Greece,  when  the  clear  aggres- 
sion of  the  Communists  was  decisively 
and  successfully  met  by  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration. 

Secretary  Ball  documents  the  conten- 
tion that  Vietnam  is  not  a  civil  war,  but 
clear  aggression  by  North  Vietnam. 

Ball  also  emphasizes  that  if  Commu- 
nist China  Is  allowed  to  move  into  Viet- 
nam, It  "would  mean  according  to  China 
a  status  it  had  never  been  able  to  achieve 
by  its  own  efforts  throughout  the  ages." 
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TIm  ITxider  Secreiary  ftlao  eaiis  our  st- 
tcntl(m  to  the  fact  that  Communist  Rus- 
sia has  changed  since  the  United  States 
and  Europe  "built  a  dam"  to  contain 
Communist  ambitions.  Ball  argues  that, 
given  time,  a  containment  policy  in  Asia, 
holding  back  Chinese  ambitions  may 
similarly  bring  "a  peaceful  relation  with 
the  rest  of  tha  woAd." 

Mr.  Preddent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  highly  significant  speech  by 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  be  printed 
at  this  point  tn  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


BT  TRX  HOMOKABLI  ObORGX  W.   BaLL, 
UlTDB     BmCKEflMMY    OT    STATX,     BXTOSX     THZ 

HuaiHWBtiXRjr  nimnxsxTT  Alumni  Asso- 
cunoK,  iTAitvrox,  Iix.,  Jamuast  30.  19M 

Sooner  or  Imter  the  time  will  come  when 
each  of  you  will  experience  my  sense  of  shock 
when  yotir  generous  Invitation  led  me  to 
count  up  the  years  dnce  I  first  became  an 
alumnus  of  Northwestern  University.  I  took 
my  degree  from  the  luidergraduate  school 
in  1930.  More  than  a  third  of  a  century  has 
pssssd  since  that  time. 

That  period  of  more  than  one-third  of  a 
century  has  been  a  fortunate  time  In  which 
to  live,  an  exciting  time  of  change  and  fer- 
ment— particularly  for  an  American.  For 
during  that  third  of  a  centviry  our  country 
eeaeed  to  be  a  voice  offstage  and  moved  to 
the  center  of  world  affairs. 

When  I  received  my  first  degree  from 
If ortb western  University  many  Americana 
pretended  that  the  rest  of  the  world  did  not 
exist.  We  were  still  bemused  by  Isolationism 
as  we  had  been  ever  since  we  rejected  the 
League  of  Nations  In  the  early  twenties.  We 
were  self-centered  and  self-deluding — so 
much  so  that  when  we  faced  the  spectacle 
of  the  Western  World  In  flames  from  Hitler's 
lunatic  ambitions,  many  Americans  quite 
solemnly  contended  that  this  was  none  of 
our  affair. 

But  history  has  forced  us  to  grow  up.  We 
have  faced  the  harsh  realities  of  danger  and 
responsibility — and  acquitted  ourselves 
with  honor  and  courage,  sis  befits  a  great 
power. 

For  we  are  Indubitably  a  great  power  to- 
day— a  very  different  country  from  what  we 
were  tn  1930 — a  wiser,  more  mature,  and  more 
respoDslble  ooimtry.  Our  economy  Is  four 
times  as  large— our  role  in  world  affairs  many 
times  as  great. 

Most  of  the  western  Kuropean  nations — 
wtOeh  In  the  thirties  controlled  vast  areas 
of  the  globe— are  today  largely  preoccupied 
with  thatr  own  affairs.  Today  we  garrison 
th«  distant  outposts  of  the  world,  not  In  sup- 
port of  oolonlal  Interests,  but  In  fulfillment 
ot  world  r—ponslbllltles.  Six  hundred  thou- 
sand of  oar  oountryman  are  In  uniform  over- 
seas. We  are  providing  some  form  of  eco- 
ztomle  MBlstanoc  to  more  than  96  countries. 
And  an  America  once  detennlned  to  keep  out 
of  entangling  aUlanoee  now  has  more  than 
40  allies  on  five  continents. 

Today  also  we  are  fighting  a  shooting  war 
in  a  country  that  untU  recently  for  most 
Aafsrleaaa  was  only  an  exotic  place-naniie  on 
tiM  map  of  a  distant  continent. 

Our  engagement  In  Vietnam  u  but  one 
aspeet  of  the  world  role  we  are  playing.  But 
beoauss  we  are  spending  both  Uvee  and  re- 
sooreas  la  that  faraway  land  because  the  Is- 
■OS  belag  decided  profoundly  affects  our  for- 
tunss  aad  our  future,  I  should  like  to  talk 
with  |ou  today  about  how  we  got  there  and 
why  WW  must  stay. 

Ths  baglnnlng  of  wisdom  with  regard  to 
VMaam  Is  to  reoognlae  that  what  Americans 
are  Bghtlng  for  in  the  junglee  and  rice 
paddtaa  of  that  unhappy  land  U  not  a  local 


conflict,  an  Isolated  war  that  has  meaning 
only  for  one  part  of  the  world. 

We  can  properly  understand  the  struggle 
in  Vietnam  only  If  we  recognize  It  for  what 
It  la.  part  of  a  vast  and  continuing  struggle 
In  which  we  have  been  engaged  for  more 
than  two  decades. 

Like  most  of  the  conflicts  that  have  plagued 
the  world  In  recent  years,  the  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam Is  a  product  of  the  great  shlfta  and 
changes  triggered  by  the  Second  World  War. 
Out  of  the  war,  two  contlnentwlde  powers 
emerged,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  colonial  systems  through  which 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  had  governed 
more  than  a  third  of  the  people  of  the  world 
were,  one  by  one,  dismantled.  The  Soviet 
Union  under  Stalin  embarked  on  a  reckless 
course  of  seeking  to  extend  Communist 
power.  An  Iron  Curtain  was  erected  to  en- 
close large  areas  of  the  globe.  At  the  same 
time,  man  was  learning  to  harness  the  power 
of  the  exploding  sun.  and  technology  made 
mockery  of  time  and  distance. 

The  result  of  these  vast  changes — com- 
pressed within  the  breathless  span  of  two 
decades — was  to  bring  about  a  draatlc  rear- 
rangement of  the  power  structure  of  the 
world. 

This  rearrangement  of  power  has  resulted 
In  a  very  uneasy  equilibrium  of  forces. 

For  even  while  the  new  national  boundaries 
were  still  being  marked  on  the  map,  the 
Soviet  Union  under  Stalin  exploited  the  con- 
fusion to  push  out  the  perimeter  of  Its 
power  and  Influence  In  an  effort  to  extend 
the  outer  limits  of  Conununlst  domination 
by  force  or  the  threat  of  force. 

This  process  threatened  the  freedom  of  the 
world.  It  had  to  be  checked  and  checked 
quickly.  By  launching  the  Marshall  plan  to 
restore  economic  vitality  to  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  and  by  forming  NATO — a 
powerful  Western  alliance  reinforced  by  U.S. 
resources  and  military  power — America  and 
the  free  nations  of  Europe  built  a  dam  to 
hold  back  the  further  encroachment  of  Com- 
munist ambitions. 

This  decisive  action  succeeded  brilliantly. 
NATO,  created  In  1949,  stopped  the  spread 
of  communism  over  Western  Europe  and 
the  northern  Mediterranean.  But  the  world 
was  given  no  time  to  relax.  The  victory  of 
the  Chinese  Communists  in  that  same  year 
posed  a  new  threat  of  Communist  expan- 
sion against  an  Asia  In  ferment.  Just  as 
the  Western  World  had  mobilized  its  resist- 
ance against  Communist  force  In  Europe, 
we  had  to  create  an  effective  counterforce 
In  the  Far  East  If  Communist  domination 
were  not  to  spread  like  a  lava  flow  over  the 
whole  area. 

The  flrst  test  came  quickly  In  Korea. 
There  the  United  Nations  forces — predomi- 
nantly American — stopped  the  drive  of 
Communist  North  Korea,  supported  by  ma- 
teriel from  the  Soviet  Union.  It  stopped  a 
vast  Chinese  Army  that  followed.  It  brought 
to  a  halt  the  Communist  drive  to  push  out 
the  line  that  had  been  drawn  and  to  estab- 
lish Communist  control  over  the  whole 
Korean  peninsula. 

The  Korean  war  was  fought  from  a  central 
conviction — that  the  best  hope  for  freedom 
and  security  In  the  world  depended  on 
maintaining  the  Integrity  of  the  jxwtwar 
arrangements,  stability  could  be  achieved 
only  by  making  sure  that  the  Communist 
world  did  not  expand  by  destroying  those 
arrangements  by  force  and  threat — and 
thus  upsetting  the  precarious  power  balance 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

It  was  this  conviction  that  led  to  our  firm 
stand  in  Korea.  It  was  this  conviction  that 
led  America.  In  the  years  immediately  after 
BCorea,  to  build  a  barrier  around  the  whole 
periphery  of  the  Communist  world  by  en- 
couraging In  the  creation  of  a  series  of  alli- 
ances and  commitments  from  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  NATO  area  to  the  Paciflc. 


Tha  SEATO  treaty  that  was  signed  In 
1964  was  part  of  that  barrier,  that  structure 
of  alliances.  It  was  ratified  by  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  83  to  1. 

Under  that  treaty  and  Its  protocol,  the 
United  States  and  other  treaty  partners  gave 
their  Joint  and  several  pledges  to  guarantee 
existing  boundaries — Including  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam established  when  the  French  relin- 
quished their  control  over  Indochina. 
Since  then  three  Presidents  have  reinforced 
that  guarantee  by  further  commitments 
given  directly  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
And  on  August  10,  1964,  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  88  to  2  and  the  House  by  a  vote  of  416  to  0 
adopted  a  Joint  resolution  declaring  their 
support  for  these  commitments. 

Today  we  are  living  up  to  those  commit- 
ments by  helping  South  Vietnam  defend 
Itself  from  the  onslaught  of  Communist 
force — Just  as  we  helped  Iran  In  1946,  Greece 
and  Turkey  In  1947,  Formosa  and  Korea  In 
1950,  and  Berlin  since  1948. 

The  bloody  encounters  In  the  highlands 
around  Plelku  and  the  rice  paddles  of  the 
Mekong  Delta  are  thus  In  a  real  sense  battles 
and  skirmishes  In  a  continuing  war  to  pre- 
vent one  Communist  power  after  another 
from  violating  Internationally  recognized 
boundary  lines  fixing  the  outer  limits  of 
Communist  dominion. 

When  we  think  of  Vietnam,  we  think  of 
Korea.  In  Vietnam,  as  in  Korea,  the  Com- 
munists In  one  part  of  a  divided  country 
lying  on  the  periphery  of  China  have  sought 
by  force  to  gain  dominion  over  the  whole. 
But  in  terms  of  tactics  on  the  ground  Greece 
la  a  closer  analogy.  For  there,  20  years  ago, 
as  in  South  Vietnam  today,  the  Communists 
sought  to  achieve  their  purpose  by  what  is 
known  in  their  lexicon  as  a  war  of  national 
liberation. 

They  chose  this  method  of  aggression  both 
in  Greece  and  Vietnam  because  tactics  of  ter- 
ror and  sabotage,  of  stealth  and  subversion, 
give  a  great  advantage  to  a  disciplined  and 
ruthless  minority,  particularly  where,  as  In 
those  two  coxmtrles,  the  physical  terrain 
made  concealment  easy  and  Impeded  the  use 
of  heavy  weapons. 

But  the  Communists  also  have  a  more 
subtle  reason  for  favoring  this  type  of  ag- 
gression. It  creates  in  any  situation  an  ele- 
ment of  confusion,  a  sense  of  ambiguity  that 
can,  they  hope,  so  disturb  and  divide  free 
men  as  to  prevent  them  from  making  com- 
mon cause  against  It. 

This  amblgvilty  Is  the  central  point  of  de- 
bate in  the  discussions  that  have  surrounded 
the  South  Vietnam  problem.  Is  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam  an  external  aggression  from 
the  North,  or  Is  It  an  indigenous  revolt? 
This  Is  a  question  that  Americans  quite 
properly  ask — and  one  to  which  they  deserve 
a  satisfactory  answer.  It  Is  a  question  which 
we  who  have  official  responsibilities  have 
necessarily  probed  in  great  depth.  For  if  the 
Vietnam  war  were  merely  what  the  Commu- 
nists say  It  is,  an  Indigenous  rebellion,  then 
the  United  States  would  have  no  business 
taking  sides  in  the  conflict  and  helping  one 
side  to  defeat  the  other  by  force  of  arms. 

The  evidence  on  the  character  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  Is  voluminous.  Its  meaning  seems 
clear  enough:  The  North  Vietnamese  re- 
gime In  Hanoi  syatemlcally  created  the  Viet- 
cong  forces:  It  provides  their  equipment;  it 
moimted  the  guerrilla  war — and  it  controls 
that  war  from  Hanoi  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

The  evidence  shows  clearly  enough  that — 
at  the  time  of  French  withdrawal — when 
Vietnam  was  divided  In  the  settlement  of 
1954.  the  Communist  regime  in  Hanoi  never 
Intended  that  South  Vietnam  should  de- 
velop in  freedom.  Many  Communists  fight- 
ing with  the  Viet  Mlnh  army  were  directed 
to  stay  In  the  south,  to  cache  away  their 
arms,  and  to  do  everything  possible  to  imder- 
mine    the    South    Vietnamese    Government. 
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Others — 80.000  In  all — were  ordered  to  the 
north  for  training  In  the  North  Vietnamese 
Army. 

The  evidence  Is  clear  enough  also  that  the 
Communist  rulers  of  the  north  resorted  to 
guerrilla  warfare  in  South  Vietnam  only 
when  the  success  of  the  South  Vietnam  Gov- 
ernment persuaded  them  that  they  could  not 
achieve  their  designs  by  subversion  alone. 

In  September  1960.  the  Lao  Dong  Party — 
the  Communist  Party  in  North  Vietnam — 
held  its  third  party  congress  in  Hanoi.  That 
congress  called  for  the  creation  of  a  front 
organization  to  undertake  the  subversion 
of  South  Vietnam.  Within  2  or  3  months 
thereafter,  the  National  Liberation  Front 
was  established  to  provide  a  political  facade 
for  the  conduct  of  an  active  guerrilla  war. 
Beginning  early  that  year  the  Hanoi  regime 
began  to  Infiltrate  across  the  demarcation 
line  the  dlBcipllned  Communists  whom  the 
party  had  ordered  north  at  the  time  of  the 
settlement.  In  the  Intervening  period  since 
1954  those  men  had  been  trained  In  the  arts 
of  proselytizing,  sabotage  and  subversion. 
Now  they  were  ordered  to  conscript  young 
men  from  the  villages  by  force  or  persuasion 
and  to  form  cadres  around  which  guerrilla 
units  could  be  built. 

Beginning  over  a  year  ago.  the  Communists 
apparently  exhausted  their  reservoir  of 
southerners  who  had  gone  north.  Since  then 
the  greater  number  of  men  Infiltrated  into 
the  south  have  been  native-born  North 
Vietnamese.  Most  recently,  Hanoi  has  be- 
gun to  infiltrate  elements  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Army  in  Increasing  larger  niunbers. 
Today,  there  is  evidence  that  nine  regiments 
of  regular  North  Vietnamese  forces  are  fight- 
ing in  organized  units  in  the  south. 

I  mention  these  facts — which  are  familiar 
enough  to  most  of  you — becatise  they  are 
fundamental  to  our  policy  with  regard  to 
Vietnam.  These  facts,  it  seems  to  us,  make 
it  clear  beyond  question  that  the  war  In 
South  Vietnam  has  few  of  the  attributes  of 
an  Indigenous  revolt.  It  Is  a  cynical  and 
systematic  aggression  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese regime  against  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  It  is  one  further  chapter  In  the 
long  and  brutal  chronicle  of  Communist  ef- 
forts to  extend  the  periphery  of  Communist 
power  by  force  and  terror. 

This  point  is  at  the  heart  of  our  determi- 
nation to  stay  the  course  In  the  bloody  con- 
test now  underway  in  South  Vietnam.  It 
also  necessarily  shapes  our  position  with  re- 
gard to  negotiations. 

The  President,  Secretary  Rusk,  and  all 
spokesmen  for  the  administration  have  stated 
again  and  again  that  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  join  in  unconditional  discus- 
sions of  the  Vietnamese  problem  In  an  effort 
to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  political  solu- 
tion. But  so  far  the  regime  in  Hanoi  has 
refused  to  come  to  the  bargaimng  table 
except  on  the  basis  of  quite  unacceptable 
conditions.  One  among  several  such  condi- 
tions, but  one  that  has  been  widely  de- 
bated in  the  United  States,  is  that  we  must 
recognize  the  National  Liberation  Front  as 
the  representative,  Indeed,  as  the  sole  repre- 
sentative, of  the   South   Vietnamese   people. 

Yet  to  recognize  the  National  Liberation 
Front  in  such  a  capacity  would  do  violence 
to  the  truth  and  betray  the  very  people 
whose  liberty  we  are  fighting  to  secure.  The 
National  Liberation  Front  is  not  a  political 
entity  expressing  the  will  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam — or  any  substantial  element 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  population.  It  Is  a 
facade  fabricated  by  the  Hanoi  regime  to 
confuse  the  Issue  and  elaborate  the  myth 
of  an  Indigenous  revolt. 

History  Is  not  obscure  on  this  matter.  As 
I  noted  earlier,  the  creation  of  the  front  was 
announced  by  the  North  Vietnam  Commu- 
nist Party — the  Lao  Dong  Party — in  1960, 
soon  after  the  North  Vietnam  military  leader, 
General  Glap  announced  that:   "The  north 


is  the  revolutionary  base  for  the  whole 
country."  But  the  Hanoi  regime,  while  ap- 
plauding its  creation,  has  taken  little  pains 
to  give  the  front  even  the  appearance  of 
authenticity. 

The  individuals  proclaimed  as  the  leaders 
of  the  front  are  not  personalities  widely 
known  to  the  South  Vietnamese  people— 
or,  indeed,  to  many  members  of  the  Vletcong, 
They  are  not  revolutionary  heroes  or  na- 
tional figures.  They  have  little  meaning  to 
the  ordinary  Vletcong  soldier  who  fights 
and  dies  in  the  Jungles  and  rice  paddles. 

Instead,  the  names  he  carries  into  battle 
are  those  of  "Uncle  Ho,"  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  the 
President  of  the  North  Vietnamese  regime, 
and  General  Giap,  its  military  hero.  When 
Vletcong  prisoners  are  asked  during  interro- 
gation whether  they  are  members  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  they  customarily 
reply  that  they  owe  allegiance  to  the  Lao 
Dong — the  Communist  Party  of  North  Viet- 
nam— which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Hanoi 
Communist  regime. 

The  front,  then,  is  unmistakably  what  Its 
name  implies,  a  Communist  front  orgamza- 
tion  created  to  mask  the  activities  of  Hanoi 
and  to  further  the  Illusion  of  an  indigenous  • 
revolt. 

The  name  of  the  organization  was  care- 
fully chosen.  It  bears  the  same  name  as  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  Algeria.  But 
there  the  resemblance  ends,  for  the  Algerian 
front  did,  in  fact,  represent  a  substantial  part 
of  the  Algerian  population.  It  played  a 
major  role  in  an  insiu-gency  that  was  clearly 
an  Indigenous  movement  and  not  an  aggres- 
sion Imposed  from  outside. 

The  Algerian  Front,  moreover,  commanded 
the  respect  and.  indeed,  the  obedience  of 
the  people.  When  it  called  a  strike,  the 
city  of  Algiers  virtually  closed  down.  Bv 
contrast,  the  front  in  Vietnam  has  shown  Its 
fictional  character  by  revealing  Its  own  Im- 
potence. On  two  occasions,  it  has  called  for 
a  general  strike.  These  calls  have  been  to- 
tally Ignored  by  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  Algerian  front  was  a  vital  force  in  the 
Algerian  conamunity.  It  secured  the  overt 
allegiance  of  the  old,  established  Moslem 
groups  and  leaders.  As  the  revolt  progressed, 
Moslems  serving  In  the  Algerian  Assembly 
and  even  In  the  French  Parliament  an- 
nounced their  support  for  the  front. 

But  the  front  in  Vietnam  has  utterly  failed 
in  its  efforts  to  attract  the  adherence  of  any 
established  group  within  the  society — wheth- 
er Buddhist,  Christian,  or  any  of  the  sects 
that  form  substantial  elements  In  Viet- 
namese life. 

Quite  clearly,  the  people  of  South  Vietnam, 
if  they  are  aware  of  the  front  at  all,  know- 
it  for  what  It  Is:  the  political  cover  for  a 
North  Vietnamese  effort  to  take  over  the 
south— in  practical  effect,  the  southern  arm 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  Communist  Party. 
To  be  sure,  the  Vletcong  military  forces  In- 
clude a  number  of  Indigenous  southerners 
under  northern  control.  Neither  the  United 
States  nor  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment has  ever  questioned  that  fact.  But  the 
comptosition  of  the  Vletcong  military  forces 
Ifi  not  the  Issue  when  one  diacusses  the  role 
of  the  front.  The  issue  is  whether  the  front 
has  any  color  of  claim  as  a  political  entity 
to  represent  these  indigenous  elements. 

The  evidence  makes  clear  that  it  does  not. 
It  Is  purely  and  simply  a  factitious  organiza- 
tion created  by  Hanoi  to  reinforce  a  fiction. 
To  recognize  it  as  the  representative  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  population  would  be  to 
give  legitimacy  to  that  fiction. 

The  true  party  in  interest  on  the  enemy 
side — the  entity  that  has  launched  the  attack 
on  the  South  Vietnamese  Government  for  Its 
own  purposes,  the  entity  that  has  created, 
controlled,  and  supplied  the  fighting  forces 
of  the  Vletcong  from  the  beginning — is  the 
North   Vietnamese   regime   in   Hanoi.     And 


it  Is  failure  of  that  regime  to  come  to  the 
bargaining  table  that  has  so  far  frustrated 
every  effort  to  move  the  problem  of  South 
Vietnam  from  a  military  to  a  political 
solution. 

In  spite  of  these  clear  realities,  we  have 
not  taken,  nor  do  we  take,  an  obdurate  or 
unreasoning  attitude  with  regard  to  the 
front.  The  President  sale  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message.  "We  will  meet  at  any  con- 
ference table,  we  will  discuss  anv  proposals — 
4  points,  or  14.  or  40 — and  we  "will  consider 
the  views  of  any  group"  and  that,  of  course, 
includes  the  front  along  with  other  groups. 

As  the  President  has  also  said,  this  false 
issue  of  the  front  would  never  prove  an  insur- 
mountable problem  if  Hanoi  were  prepeired 
for  serious  negotiations.  But  we  cannot,  to 
advance  the  political  objectives  of  the  Com- 
munist regime  in  Hanoi,  give  legitimacy  to  a 
spurious  organization  as  though  It  spoke  for 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

A  European  friend  once  critically  observed 
that  Americans  have  "a  sense  of  mission  but 
no  sense  of  history."  That  accusation  Is,  I 
think,  without  warrant. 

We  do  have  a  sense  of  history  and  it  is  that 
which  enables  us  to  view  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  for  what  it  is.  We  Americans  know 
that  it  is  not,  as  I  have  said  earlier,  a  local 
confiict;  it  is  part  of  a  continuing  struggle 
to  prevent  the  Communists  from  upsetting 
the  fragile  balance  of  power  through  force  or 
the  threat  of  force. 

To  succeed  in  that  struggle  we  must  resist 
every  Communist  effort  to  destroy  by  aggres- 
sion the  boundaries  and  demarcation  lines 
established  by  the  postwar  arrangements. 
We  cannot  pick  and  chooee  among  these 
boundaries.  We  cannot  defend  Berlin  and 
yield  Korea.  We  cannot  recognize  one  com- 
mitment and  repudiate  another  without  tear- 
ing and  weakening  the  entire  structxare  on 
which  the  world's  security  depends. 

Some  thoughtful  critics  of  our  Vietnamese 
policy  both  in  Europe  and  America  challenge 
this.  They  maintain  that  the  West  should 
not  undertake  to  defend  the  integrity  of  all 
lines  of  demarcation  even  though  they  may 
be  underwritten  in  formal  treaties.  They 
contend  that  many  of  these  lines  are  unnat- 
ural since  they  do  not  conform  to  the  geo- 
political realities  as  thev  see  them.  They 
contend  in  particular  that — since  the  passing 
of  colonialism— the  Western  powers  have  no 
business  mixing  in  the  affairs  of  the  Asian 
mainland.  They  imply  that,  regardless  of  our 
commitments,  we  shoiUd  not  trv  to  prevent 
Red  China  from  establishing  its  hegemony 
over  the  east  Asian  landmass  south  of  the 
Soviet  Union, 

Proponents  of  this  view  advance  two  prin- 
cipal arguments  to  support  their  thesis. 
They  contend  that  the  very  weight  of  Chinese 
power,  its  vast  population,  and  Its  consequent 
ability  to  mobilize  immense  masa  armies  en- 
titles it  to  recognition  as  the  controlling  force 
of  southeast  Asia. 

As  a  second  reason  for  acknowledging  the 
Chinese  hegemony,  they  contend  that  for 
centuries  China  has  maintained  a  dominant 
cultural  and  political  influence  throughout 
the  area. 

They  claim,  therefore,  that  southeast  Asia 
lies  within  the  Chinese  sphere  of  Influence 
and  that  we  shotild  let  the  Chinese  redraw 
the  lines  of  demarcation  to  suit  themaelves 
without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  southeast 
Asian  people. 

This  argument.  It  seema  to  me,  does  not 
provide  an  acceptable  basis  for  U.S.  policy. 

The  assertion  that  China  through  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  history  has  held  sway  over 
southeast  Asia  is  simply  not  accurate.  Suc- 
cessive Chinese  Empires  sought  by  force  to 
establish  such  sway,  but  they  never  succeeded 
in  doing  so,  except  In  certain  sectors  for  lim- 
ited periods.  For  the  people  of  southeast 
Asia  have,  over  the  centuries,  shown  an  ob- 
stinate   insistence    on    shaping    their    own 
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dwtlBy  wtUeta  tb«  Oblneae  have  not  b«en  able 
to  OTwoome. 

To  adopt  the  sphere  of  Influence  approach 
DOW  advocated  would,  therefore,  not  mean 
allowing  hletory  to  repeat  Itaelf.  It  would 
mean  accoidlnc  to  China  a  statue  It  had 
never  been  able  to  achieve  by  Its  own  efforts 
throughout  the  agee.  It  would  mean  sen- 
teadng  the  people  of  southeast  Asia  against 
their  will  to  Indefinite  servitude  behind  the 
Bamboo  Curtain.  And  It  would  mean  turn- 
ing our  back  on  the  principles  that  have 
formed  the  baaU  of  Western  policy  In  the 
whole  poatwar  era. 

Mor  can  ooe  seriously  Insist  that  geograph- 
ical propinquity  establlshee  the  Chinese 
right  to  dominate.  At  a  time  when  man  can 
elrda  the  earth  la  00  minutes,  there  is  little 
to  eupport  such  a  literal  commitment  to  19th- 
century  geopolitics.  It  Is  a  dubious  poUcy 
that  would  permit  the  accidents  of  geography 
to  deprive  peoples  of  their  right  to  determine 
their  own  future  free  from  external  force. 
The  logic  of  that  policy  has  dark  Implica- 
tions. It  would  ratlonallza  the  greed  of  great 
powers.  It  would  Imperil  the  proepects  for 
oeveloplng  and  maintaining  an  equilibrium 
of  power  In  the  world. 

The  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter are  doctrtnally  more  In  tune  with  the 
a^jlratlons  of  30th-century  man. 

This  doee  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
political  shape  of  the  world  should  be  re- 
garded as  frozen  In  an  Intractable  pattern; 
that  the  boundaries  established  by  the  post- 
war arrangements  are  neceasarlly  sacrosanct 
and  Immutable.  Indeed,  some  of  the  lines  of 
demarcation  drawn  after  the  Second  World 
War  were  explicitly  provisional  and  were  to 
be  finally  determined  In  political  settlements 
yet  to  come.  This  was  true  In  Oermany,  In 
Korea  and  In  South  Vietnam  as  well. 

But  thoee  settlements  have  not  yet  been 
achlev*d,  and  we  cannot  permit  their  resolu- 
tk>n  to  be  pre-empted  by  force.  This  Is  the 
Issue  In  Vietnam.  This  Is  what  we  are  fight- 
ing for.    This  Is  why  we  are  there. 

We  have  no  ambition  to  stay  there  any 
longer  than  Is  necessary.  We  have  made 
repeatedly  clear  that  the  United  Statee  seeks 
no  territory  In  southeast  Asia.  We  wish  no 
military  bases.  We  do  not  desire  to  destroy 
the  regime  In  Hanoi  or  to  remake  It  In  a 
Western  pattern.  The  United  SUtee  will  not 
retain  American  forcee  In  South  Vietnam 
once  peace  la  aaeured.  The  countrlee  of 
eoutheaat  Aala  can  be  nonallned  or  neu- 
tral, depending  on  the  will  of  the  people. 
We  support  free  elections  In  South  Vietnam 
as  soon  as  violence  has  been  eliminated  and 
the  South  Vletnameee  people  can  vote  with- 
out Intimidation.  We  look  forward  to  free 
eleottona— and  we  will  accept  the  result  as  a 
democratic  people  are  accustomed  to  do.  Yet 
we  have  Uttle  doubt  about  the  outcome,  for 
we  are  oonfldent  that  the  South  Vletnameee 
who  have  fought  hard  for  their  freedom  will 
not  be  the  first  people  to  give  up  that  free- 
dom to  ""»""'"«■'*'  In  a  free  exercise  of 
aeU-detannlnatloQ. 

WtMtlMr  the  peoplee  of  the  two  parts  of 
Vietnam  will  wlah  to  unite  Is  again  for  them 
to  decide  as  soon  as  they  are  in  a  position  to 
do  eo  freely.  Like  other  options,  that  of  re- 
nnlftnatton  must  be  preeenred. 

m  the  long  run  our  hopee  for  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  reflect  our  hopee  for  peo- 
ple ewywhere.  What  we  seek  Is  a  world 
llTlng  In  peace  and  freedom,  a  world  In 
whleh  the  cold  war,  with  its  tensions  and 
ooBfllota,  can  recede  Into  history.  We  are 
■eeirnn  to  build  a  world  In  which  men  and 
QatloDS  wUl  recognise  and  act  upon  a 
(troagly  abared  Intereet  in  peace  and  in  In- 
tanatlonal  eooperatlon  for  the  common 
good. 

We  should  not  deepalr  of  tbeee  objeotlvee 
eren  though  at  the  moment  they  seem  rather 
tmreal  and  Idealistic.  Tor  we  would  make  a 
mistake  to  regard  the  cold  war  as  a  perma- 


nent phenomenon.  After  ail.  it  was  less 
than  two  decades  ago  that  Winston  Church- 
ill first  announced  in  Pulton.  Mo.,  that  "From 
Stettin  In  the  Baltic  to  Trieste  in  the  Adri- 
atic an  Iron  Curtain  has  descended  across 
the  continent."  And  two  decstdea  are  only 
a  moment  in  the  long  sweep  of  history. 

During  the  intervening  years  major 
changes  have  taken  place  on  both  sides  of 
the  Iron  Curtain.  A  schism  has  develoi>ed 
within  the  Communist  world.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  become  the  second  greatest  In- 
dustrial power.  The  Soviet  people  have  be- 
gun to  acquire  a  stake  in  the  status  quo, 
and  after  the  missile  crisis  of  1962  the  So- 
viet Union  has  come  face  to  face  with  the 
realities  of  power  and  destruction  in  the 
nuclear  age  and  has  recognized  the  awesome 
fact  that  In  the  20th  century  a  war  between 
great  ptowers  Is  a  war  vrlthout  victory  for 
anyone. 

The  changes  taking  place  within  the  So- 
viet Union  and  among  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  are  at  once  a  reality  and  a  promise. 

Over  time — and  in  a  world  of  rapid  and 
pervasive  change  the  measurement  of  time 
Is  difficult  indeed — we  may  look  forward  to  a 
comparable  development  within  Communist 
China,  a  maturing  process  that  will  deflect 
the  policies  of  Pelplng  from  bellicose  actions 
to  a  peaceful  relation  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

After  all,  it  Is  not  the  American  purpose 
simply  to  preserve  the  status  quo.  That  was 
not  our  history  and  that  Is  not  our  destiny. 
What  we  want  to  preserve  is  the  freedom  of 
choice  for  the  peoples  of  the  world.  We  will 
take  oxir  chances  on  that. 


WAR  ON  FAMINE 

Mr.  MoGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day's issue  of  the  Washington  E>aily  News 
carries  a  fine  editorial  'The  War  on 
Famine"  discussing  my  proposal  to  use 
America's  productive  capacity  to  alle- 
viate hunger  in  the  world. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  News 
studied  the  proposal  carefully  and  com- 
ments on  my  suggestion  of  a  Farmers' 
Corps  to  help  food-deflcit  countries  in- 
crease their  own  production  by  using 
the  varied  tools  and  methods  we  have  de- 
veloped In  this  country. 

The  editor  Is  right  when  he  concludes 
that  all  our  agricultural  productivity 
could  not  stave  off  the  world  famine 
ahead — that  we  al^  must  combine  food 
assistance  v^^lth  know-how  to  stimulate 
production  by  the  hungry  nations  them- 
selves. 

Our  food  can  also  be  used  to  encourage 
population  control  measures  and  speed 
this  second  method  of  averting  a  food 
and  population  crisis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  the  Daily  News  editorial 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Dally  News, 

Jan.  31,  1966) 

Thk  War  on  Famini 

Vietnam  overshadows  other  Issues  at  this 
time  but  Congress  later  in  the  session  must 
come  to  grips  with  the  combined  problem  of 
mounting  hunger  In  the  underdeveloped 
world  plus  a  costly  and  wasteful  agricultural 
policy  here  at  home. 

Our  food-for-peace  program  In  the  words 
of  Senator  Osouce  McGovnu*.  of  South  Da- 
kota, Is  "an  Ingenious  combination  of  self- 
interest  and  idealism."  Self-interest  because 
It  avoids  storage  charges  on  vast  surpluses, 
Idealism  because   it  promotes   the  comfort- 


ing feeling  that  we  are  relieving  hunger 
abroad. 

But  our  surpluses  are  diminishing.  The 
wheat  stockpile  has  been  reduced  from  1,245 
mllUon  bushels  In  the  1957-61  period  to 
something  more  than  800  mlUion  bushels  as 
of  today.  A  reserve  of  something  over  a  half- 
blUlon  bushels — a  year's  domestic  consump- 
tion— Is  considered  essential  to  national 
security. 

Senator  McOovxrn  has  legislation  before 
Congress  completely  changing  the  shape  of 
the  farmrsubsldy  program.  In  brief  he 
would  take  the  wrai>s  off  production,  have 
the  Oovernment  buy  the  Increased  surpluses 
over  national  needs  and  give  the  food  away 
abroad.  He  figures  this  wouldn't  cost  any 
more  than  present  subsidies  which  are 
designed  to  hold  down  production. 

But  even  Senator  McOovzkn  would  admit, 
we  think,  that  even  top  UJ3.  agricultural 
production  could  not  feed  the  hungry 
world — couldn't  even  stave  off  the  coming 
world  famine  which  soon  Is  to  be  caused  by 
the  overproduction  of  human  beings  plus 
the  underproduction  of  food.  And  even  if 
we  could  produce  the  food,  there  aren't 
enough  ships  to  carry  It. 

Then  there  Is  the  book  by  two  American 
agronomists,  William  and  Paul  Paddock, 
urging  that  foreign  aid  concentrate  on  in- 
creasing food  production — Instead  of  steel 
mills — In  the  "Hungry  Nations."  They  hold 
that  our  gifts  of  food  do  a  disservice  to  the 
recipient  nations  by  encouraging  population 
growth  which  cannot  be  sustained. 

We  think  there  Is  a  lot  to  this  argument, 
though  there  is  not  even  a  remote  chance 
that  the  United  States  will  withhold  food 
from  famine  areas  In  any  effort  to  regulate 
populations.  And  even  if  birth  control  pro- 
granM  succeed  beyond  the  wildest  dreams, 
they  cannot  work  fast  enough  to  stave  off 
disaster. 

There  may  be  at  least  a  partial  solution,  It 
seems  to  us,  in  one  of  Senator  McGovebn's 
propoeltions.  He  would  set  up  an  American 
organization  along  the  Unes  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  composed  of  retired  farmers  and 
other  experts  In  modern  agricultural  meth- 
ods who  would  be  willing  to  serve  abroad  for 
limited  periods,  teaching  agricultural 
science. 

Senator  McOovniN  is  from  a  farm  State. 
He  was  President  Kennedy's  food  for  peace 
administrator.  He  sees,  as  the  hope  for  the 
world's  hungry  peoples,  fertilizers,  pesticides, 
better  tools,  improved  Irrigation  methods, 
hybrid  seeds,  farm-to-market  roads,  rural 
education.  His  arguments  make  a  great 
deal  of  sense,  as  they  concern  both  foreign 
aid  and  the  domestic  economy.  They 
should  get  serious  study  before  the  end  of 
this  session  of  Congress. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  DECISION  ON 
THE  TRAGIC  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  the  President  has  made  his 
decision.  In  this  time  of  crisis,  he  will 
have  the  support  of  Americans  as  he 
seeks  an  end  to  the  tragic  war  in  Viet- 
nam. I  welcome  especially  his  announce- 
ment of  new  Initiatives  in  the  United 
Nations. 

But  obviously  the  resumption  of  bomb- 
ing in  the  North  is  not  a  policy.  And  we 
should  not  delude  ourselves  that  it  offers 
a  painless  method  of  winning  the  war. 

Our  objectives  In  Vietnam  can  be 
gained  only  by  what  we  do  in  the  South- 
by  what  we  do  to  show  the  people  of  that 
unhappy  land  that  there  is  a  difference — 
that  this  is  their  war— that  the  defeat  of 
the  Vletcong  will  lead  to  a  better  life  for 
themselves  and  for  their  children. 
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And  there  are  many  indications  that 
we  have  not  yet  even  begun  to  develop  a 
program  to  make  these  objectives  a  re- 
ality. Just  as  an  example,  the  Washing- 
ton Star  reported,  on  January  24: 

In  Long  An,  one  of  Vietnam's  most  fertile 
provinces,  more  than  85  percent  of  the  peas- 
ant population  are  tenants.  This  land- 
ownership  pattern  may  help  explain  why, 
despite  a  tremendous  cost  in  lives  and  ma- 
terial, the  war  In  Long  An  is  no  closer  to 
being  won  that  it  was  several  years  ago. 

*  •  •  •  • 

(Yet)  the  rice-rich  heartland  of  the  Saigon 
region  and  the  upper  Mekong  Delta,  linked 
together  by  Long  An,  remains  the  prize  for 
which  the  war  is  being  fought.  Here,  in  less 
than  14  provinces,  live  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  15  million  South  Vietnamese  •  •  •. 
American  military  and  civilian  advisers  agree 
there  are  more  Vletcong  than  a  year  ago. 

Most  Important  in  Long  An,  however,  gov- 
ernment and  the  mass  of  peasantry  still  seem 
to  be  on  opposing  sides. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Land   is  of  such   paramount   importance 

here  that  the  Vletcong  allow  only  the  land- 
less or  very  poor  farmers  to  command  guer- 
rilla units  or  qualify  as  party  members.  The 
provincial  government's  social  order  Is  the 
exact  reverse.  Most  of  the  military  officers, 
civil  servants,  and  community  leaders  come 
from  the  landowning  gentry. 

In  the  delta,  out  of  1.2  million  farms,  only 
260.000  are  owner-operated  •  •  •.  Some 
3,000  rich  Saigon  families  still  are  the  big 
landowners. 

And  the  day  before,  the  Washington 
Post  told  us: 

The  village  chief,  a  35-year-old  former 
Army  officer  named  Do  Hun  Minh  •  •  •  ex- 
plained through  an  Interpreter  that  only 
four  village  youngsters  since  the  year  1950 
have  been  In  high  school.  No  youngster  in 
the  village  has  ever  attended  college.  "The 
Vietnamese  Government  continues  to  sup- 
port an  exclusive  educational  system  in  a 
revolutionary  war,"  says  (Richard)  Burn- 
ham  (the  U.S.  aid  mission  province  repre- 
sentative). "All  this  is  the  preservation  of 
privilege.  It  is  madness  and  until  it  is 
changed  most  of  our  efforts  will  be  mar- 
ginal." Those  other  efforts  •  •  •  are  con- 
siderable. USOM  pumps  about  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  Into  Blenhoa  (province), 
arranging  for  medical  teams  and  technical 
assistance,  and  building  dams,  schoolrooms, 
a  potable  water  system,  an  orphanage,  three 
flsh  markets,  two  electricity  systems. 

But  knowledgable  Americans  here  say  that 
the  Vletcong  still  offer  the  only  outlet  for  a 
bright  boy  from  the  vUlages.  The  static 
nature  of  Sondong  assures  that  there  is  no 
legitimate  route  out  of  the  rice  paddy.  The 
rural  children  cannot  be  officers,  administra- 
tors, or  district  chiefs. 

To  such  conditions,  military  action  in 
the  South  or  in  the  North  is  no  answer. 
Military  action  is  needed  to  allow  social 
reform  to  take  place.  But  if  American 
soldiers  are  to  fight  and  die  to  buy  time 
for  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam, 
that  time  must  be  used. 

It  is  absolutely  urgent  that  we  now  act 
to  institute  new  programs  of  education, 
land  reform,  public  health,  political  par- 
ticipation—and that  we  act  to  insure 
honest  administration.  In  my  judgment 
the  development  and  Implementation  of 
such  a  program  would  offer  far  more 
promise  of  achieving  our  aims  in  Viet- 
nam than  any  other  steps  we  could 
take— including  the  bombing  of  the 
North. 


As  I  have  emphasized  repeatedly,  and 
I  state  again,  our  military  effort  will 
mean  nothing  if  it  is  not  followed  by  a 
successful  pacification  effort  which  in- 
spires the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

But  we  have  not  yet  made  the  effort 
necessary. 

We  are  spending  far  more  on  military 
efforts  than  on  all  the  education,  land 
reform,  and  welfare  progrsmas  which 
might  convince  a  young  South  Vietnam- 
ese that  his  future  is  not  best  served  by 
the  Communists. 

And  the  best  talent  and  brains  in  our 
Government  are  focused  far  more  on 
military  action  than  they  are  on  pro- 
grams which  might  help  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam— and  in  the  long  run, 
help  our  effort  as  well. 

This  imbalance  must  change. 

For  if  we  regard  bombing  as  the  answer 
in  Vietnam— we  are  headed  straight  for 
disaster.  In  the  past,  bombing  has  not 
proved  a  decisive  weapon  against  a  rural 
economy — or  against  a  guerrilla  army. 

And  the  temptation  will  now  be  to 
argue  that  if  limited  bombing  does  not 
produce  a  solution,  that  further  bombing, 
more  extended  military  action,  is  the 
answer.  The  danger  is  that  the  decision 
to  resume  may  become  the  first  In  a  series 
of  steps  on  a  road  from  which  there  is 
no  turning  back— a  road  which  leads  to 
catastrophe  for  all  mankind.  That  can- 
not be  permitted  to  happen. 

As  we  move  into  this  new  phase  of  the 
war,  the  President  will  need  the  support 
and  encouragement  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. To  be  effective,  however,  both  the 
Congress  and  the  citizens  of  this  country 
will  have  to  be  kept  fully  Informed  about 
the  actions  of  the  United  States  and  the 
developments  in  Vietnam. 

I  believe  he  will  have  this  support  even 
where  there  might  be  some  differences 
of  emphasis  or  policy.  This  should  be 
clearly  understood  in  both  Hanoi  and 
Peiplng. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION- MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO,  372) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  foUowlng  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  said  in  my  state  of  the  Union  message 
this  year  that,  "We  must  change  to  mas- 
ter change." 

Failing  that,  this  Nation  will  surely 
become  a  casualty  to  the  relentless  tide 
of  history.  For  in  assessing  our  pros- 
pects, we  must  remember  that  mankind 
faces  not  one  but  many  possible  futures. 
Which  future  our  children's  children  en- 
joy— or  endure — depends  in  large  meas- 
ure on  our  ability  to  adjust  to  the  needs 
of  the  times. 


But  change  comes  not  of  itself.  Nei- 
ther the  requirement  for  change  nor  the 
desire  for  change  will  see  us  through.  In 
a  complex  world — growing  more  complex 
every  year — only  knowledge  can  keep  us 
apace. 

We  must  achieve  a  better  understand- 
ing of  our  environment  and  our  place  in 
that  environment. 

We  must  continue  to  unlock  the  secrets 
of  the  earth  below  us,  the  sea  around  us, 
and  the  heavens  above  us. 

And  we  must  intensify  our  search  into 
the  very  meaning  of  life  itself. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every 
aspect  of  our  lives  will  be  affected  by  the 
success  of  this  effort.  The  military  and 
economic  strength  of  our  Nation,  «uid  the 
health,  the  happiness,  and  the  welfare 
of  our  citizens  all  are  profoundly  infiu- 
enced  by  the  limits— and  potentialities— 
of  our  scientific  program. 

In  the  furthersuice  of  this  program,  no 
organization,  agency,  or  institution  has 
had  a  more  profound  or  lasting  Influence 
than  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
The  establishment  of  this  Foundation  by 
the  Congress,  15  years  ago,  was  one  of  the 
soundest  investments  this  Nation  ever 
made. 

In  the  field  of  basic  research,  many  of 
the  major  scientific  breakthroughs  of  our 
time  would  have  been  impossible — or  at 
the  very  least,  much  longer  in  coming — 
had  it  not  been  for  National  Science 
Foundation  grants  in  the  basic  sciences. 
In  the  field  of  education,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  more  than  half  of  all  our  high 
school  teachers  have  now  received  vital 
refresher  training  through  the  Founda- 
tion's education  program. 

In  the  classrooms,  the  Foimdation  has 
played  a  major  role  in  modernizing  sci- 
entific curricula  to  make  them  responsive 
to  our  age. 

And  in  a  more  recent  activity,  the 
Foundation  has  launched  a  program  to 
strengthen  the  science  departments  of 
many  of  our  smaller  universities 
throughout  the  Nation  by  providing  new 
laboratories,  modern  equipment,  and  fel- 
lowships to  promising  graduate  students. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  role 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  is 
to  aid,  not  to  arbitrate.  But  through  its 
aid — skillfully  administered  and  intelli- 
gently applied — it  has  brought  American 
science  to  a  new  level  of  excellence. 

This,  the  15th  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  refiects 
another  year  of  scientific  growth  and 
progress,  and  I  am  pleased  to  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress.  It 
mirrors  the  past  and  illuminates  the 
future. 

It  is  the  story  of  change — to  master 
change. 

Lyndow  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  January  29.  1966. 


REPORT  ON  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ACTIVITIES  —  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  371) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
which,   with  the  accompanying  report, 
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was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences: 

To  the  Congrest  of  the  United  States: 

The  record  of  American  accomplish- 
ments In  aeronautics  and  space  during 
1965  shows  it  to  have  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful year  in  our  history. 

More  spcu^ecraft  were  orbited  than  in 
any  previous  year.  Five  manned  Gemini 
flights  were  successfully  launched. 

Our  astronauts  spent  more  hours  in 
space  than  were  flown  by  all  of  our 
manned  spacecraft  until  1965.  Ten  as- 
tronauts logged  a  total  of  1,297  hours  42 
minutes  In  space. 

The  five  manned  flights  successfully 
achieved  Included  a  walk  in  space,  and 
the  first  rendezvous  between  two  manned 
spacecrafts. 

A  sdentlflc  spacecraft  completed  a  325- 
million-mile,  228-day  trip  to  Mars. 
Mariner  4  thereby  gave  mankind  its  first 
closeup  view  of  smother  planet. 

The  Ranger  series,  begun  in  1961, 
reached  its  zenith  with  two  trips  to  the 
moon  that  yielded  13,000  closeup  pic- 
tures of  that  planet.  The  entire  Ranger 
series  produced  17,000  photographs  of 
the  moon's  surface  which  are  being 
studied  now  by  experts  throughout  the 
world. 

Equally  Important  were  the  contribu- 
tions of  our  space  program  to  life  here  on 
earth.  Launching  of  Early  Bird,  the  flrst 
commercial  communication  satellite 
brought  us  measurably  closer  to  the  goal 
of  liutantaneous  communication  between 
all  points  on  the  globe.  Research  and  de- 
velopment In  our  space  program  con- 
tinued to  speed  progress  In  medicine,  in 
weather  predlctl(»i,  in  electronics — and, 
indeed.  In  vlrtiially  every  aspect  of  Amer- 
ican science  and  technology. 

As  our  space  program  continues,  the 
Impact  of  its  developments  on  everyday 
life  becomes  dally  more  evident.  It  con- 
tinues to  stimulate  our  education.  Im- 
prove our  material  well-being,  and 
broaden  the  horizons  of  knowledge.  It  is 
also  a  powerful  force  for  peace. 

The  space  program  of  the  United 
States  today  is  the  largest  effort  ever 
undertaken  by  any  nation  to  advance  the 
frontiers  of  human  knowledge.  What  we 
are  discovering  and  building  today  will 
help  solve  many  of  the  great  problems 
which  an  increasingly  complex  and 
heavily  populated  world  will  face  tomor- 
row. 

The  year  1965 — the  year  of  Gemini, 
Ranger,  and  Mariner — Is  a  brilliant  pref- 
ace to  the  coming  years  of  Apollo,  sta- 
tions in  space,  and  voyages  to  the  planets. 
I  have  great  pride  and  pleasure  in  trans- 
mitting this  remarkable  record  to  the 
Congress  that,  through  its  enthusiastic 
suppcnt,  has  made  possible. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

Thi  Wnrrs  Houss.  January  31, 1966. 


(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
tiie  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EZBCUnVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
mmdiy  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Clark 
in  the  chair  • .  Is  there  further  morning 
business? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
short  speech  on  section  14' b). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  there  is  no 
further  morning  business,  morning  busi- 
ness is  closed;  and.  under  the  unanimous 
consent  agreement,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  pending  questions. 


PROPOSED  REPEAL  OF  SECTION 
14(b)  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section  14<b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, and  section  703(b)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  Act  of  1959  and 
to  amend  the  flrst  proviso  of  section  8 
(a)(3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion presently  before  the  Senate  is 
whether  It  will  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  77,  a  bill  which  would  repeal 
section  14(b»  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  of  1947  laid 
down  ceratin  standards  for  a  national 
policy  toward  union  security  clauses  in 
collective  bargaining  agreements.  It 
prohibits  the  closed  shop  in  all  industries 
in  or  affecting  interstate  commerce.  It 
allows  labor  and  management  to  nego- 
tiate agreements  for  what  is  known  as 
the  union  shop — anyone  may  be  hired, 
but  all  must  join  the  union  and  remain 
in  good  standing  after  30  days  of  employ- 
ment, at  least  until  the  termination  of 
the  contract.  It  allows  another  lesser 
form  of  union  security  agreement,  the 
agency  shop  which  does  not  require  any- 
one to  Join  a  union,  but  does  require  as 
a  condition  of  employment,  that  employ- 
ees pay  to  the  union  amounts  equivalent 
to  the  Initiation  fee  and  dues  paid  by 
union  members. 

The  union  shop,  then,  or  some  lesser 
form  of  it  negotiated  by  labor  and  man- 
agement, WEis  adopted  as  national  policy 
because  of  Its  consistency  with  the  gen- 
eral pohcy  toward  labor  originally  estab- 
lished by  the  Wagner  Act.  This  policy 
was  to  grant  recognition  to  a  single  union 
only,  in  each  plant,  company,  or  other 
unit,  for  the  purposes  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. Basically,  Congress  wished  to 
avoid  the  disruptions  of  dual  imionism, 
and  establish  single  jurisdictions  in  dis- 
tinct crafts  or  separate  shops. 

In  return,  the  imion  was  required  by 
law  to  bargain  collectively,  without  dis- 
crimination, for  all  employees  in  the 
unit.  Every  employee,  whether  a  mem- 
ber of  the  union,  or  not,  was  entitled  to 
the  gains  obtained  by  collective  bargain- 
ing. 


These  are  fine  sounding  words — logi- 
cal, orderly,  consistent — words  express- 
ing national  policy,  single  unionism,  ex- 
clusive jurisdictions,  collective  bargain- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Section  14(b)  is  the  not- too- well  hid- 
den joker  in  the  deck. 

National  policy  was  nicely  reaffirmed, 
and  then  someone  left  the  bam  door 
open,  to  allow  State  policy  to  supersede 
that  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Section  14(b)  states: 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  execution  or  application  of 
a'greementa  requiring  membership  in  a  la- 
bor organization  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment in  any  State  or  Territory  in  which  such 
execution  or  application  is  prohibited  by 
State  or  Territorial  law. 

Section  14(b)  allows  the  States  and 
territories  to  modify  our  national  labor 
policy  if  they  choose  to  do  so,  in  the  di- 
rection of  further  limiting  negotiated 
agreements  requiring  union  membership. 

Basically,  14(b)  is  the  opening  wedge 
to  denigrate  organized  labor.  It  has 
become  a  symbol ;  to  organized  labor  it  is 
the  first  true  "gut"  issue  in  years  which, 
if  not  resolved  favorably,  could  bring 
about  a  national  rlght-to-work  law;  and 
to  the  fanatics  of  the  rlghtwing,  it  is 
the  shining  symbol  of  a  false  freedom. 

On  the  surface,  there  is  the  National 
Right  To  Work  Committee,  founded  in 
1955  by  E.  S.  Dillard  and  Fred  Hartley. 
a  coauthor  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Under  the  surface  are  the  disrupting 
whispers  of  the  Ignorant  and  ill-in- 
formed, the  bigots  and  hatemongers. 

The  battlelines  are  clearly  drawn. 

With  this  bbght,  14(b)  off  the  statute 
books,  we  can  direct  our  efforts  toward 
progressive  causes.  The  repeal  of  14(b) 
will  not  bring  back  the  closed  shop,  as 
some  darkly  hint,  for  that  is  specifically 
declared  illegal  in  Taft-Hartley.  The 
repeal  of  14(b)  will  bring  us  back  to  our 
established  national  policy  with  respect 
to  union  security  contracts,  a  policy  we 
witlessly  departed  from  in  1947. 

Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirt7 
in  his  excellent  book  entitled  "Labor  and 
Public  Interest,"  stated  with  regard  to 
right-to- work  laws  that  he  "used  to  ask 
my  labor  law  classes  a  series  of  questions 
at  the  opening  session  of  the  course." 

One  question  was: 

Are  you  in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  the  rlght- 
to-work  laws? 

Two  out  of  three  said  they  favored 
such  laws.  Then  a  later  question  was 
worded  this  way: 

If  an  employer  and  a  majority  of  his  em- 
ployees agree  with  respect  to  whether  all 
employees  should  or  should  not  become 
members  of  the  union,  should  the  govern- 
ment Interfere,  by  law,  with  that  decision? 

Two-thirds  of  the  class  said  they 
would  oppose  such  a  law. 

Education  apparently  Is  the  key  to 
understanding. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  issue.  I 
believe  that  we  should  put  an  end  to 
the  delaying  tactics  of  those  who  oppose 
repeal.  I  declare  myself  firmly  in  suf>- 
port  of  repeal,  and  will  support  every 
effort  to  gain  that  objective. 


January  31,  1966 
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RECESS     UNTIL     10     O'CLOCK    AJM. 

TOMORROW 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time,  I  move,  pursuant 
to  the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1966,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  31  (legislative  day  of 
January  26),  1966: 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  UJ3. 
Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral : 

Capt.  William  B.  Ellis. 

Capt.  Douglas  B.  Henderson. 

Capt.  Russell  R.  Waesche,  Jr. 

Capt.  Mark.  A.  Whalen. 

In  the  Ahmy 
The  following-named  officer  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447: 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Chaplain    (Col.)    Francis    Leon    Sampson, 
030951,  U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Abmt 
The  following-named  persons  for  reap- 
pointment In  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  from  the  tempo- 
rary disability  retired  list,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
1211: 

To   be  major.  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Zalesney,  Nellie  J.,  N1536. 
To   be   captain 

Pettet.  Joseph  D.,  072196. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  professor  of  mechanics.  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  4331  and  4333: 

Smith,  Frederick  A.,  Jr.,  026494. 

The  follow  ing-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  by  transfer  In  the 
p-ades  specifled,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283,  8284, 
3286,  3286,  3287,  3288,  and  3292: 

To  be  captain 

Rusalllo,  Michael  P.,  Jr.  (MSC),  088307. 

To  be  flrst  lieutenant,  Judge  Advocate 

General's  Corps 

(Sutler,  Richard  A.    (Inf),  O8806S. 

DeGiulio,  Anthony  P.  (Armor),  096841. 

Gilligan,  Francis  A.  (Inf).  097876. 

Glover.  Alan  P.   (Arty) .  099164. 

Gray.  David  T.  (Arty) .  087I41. 

Moentmann  Werner  A.  (Arty).  097236. 

Parker,  John  C.   (Inf),  095146. 

Parker.  Louis  M.  (Arty).  097777. 

Stewart,  Jack  C.  (Arty) ,  098127. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  grades  specifled  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283.  3284.  3285.  3286.  3287.  and  8288: 
To  be  major 

Apostle.  Ernest  E.,  01924828. 

Battenfleld,  Kenneth   B.,  OI922581. 

Baugh,  Russell  E.,  0838046. 

Baxter,  Daryle  K.,  0977453. 

Begin.  Joseph  J.  P.,  0967009. 

Bonifacio,  Robert  A..  01919372. 

oxn — loa 


Carpenter.   Paul    E..   0955173. 
Chaulk,  Kenneth  G.,  0981463. 
Dunham,  Carl  C,  Jr.,  01881170. 
Fehlow,  Otto  A.,  01699949. 
Hucke.  Dale  E..  01919119. 
Hunt.  Jim  H.,  02208512. 
Marsh.  Todd  S.,  01924636. 
Moore.  Joseph  H..  0961506. 
Murray.  John  L..  01341569. 
Seymour.  Joseph  C,  Jr..  01881201. 
Shealy,  John  R..  02014737. 
Van  Der  Like.  Robert  E..  01881204. 
Vassey,  Lyman  W..  02204583. 
Westllng.  Frank  3.,  01685600. 

To  be  captain 
Annette.  Robert  W..  04010218. 
Antross.  Richard  C.  05503779. 
Appel,  Cyril  W.,  05701126. 
Arrlngton.  Saul.  04005761. 
Baldwin.  George  R.,  04044752. 
Beckworth.  Hancel  A..  Jr..  O5304294. 
Beyer.  Robert  J.,  04018518. 
Blndrup,  LaVere  W.,  04013760. 
Bingham.  Robert  E..  O4024743. 
Blahna.  Gary  L..  04020975. 
Boatwright.  Charles  D.,  04031036. 
Boddle,  Raymond  B.,  05201110. 
Borgman.  John  D.,  01930860. 
Bowdoin,  Arthur  C,  01939359. 
Brenner.  James  J.,  04009768. 
Brofer.  Duane  R.,  04031037. 
Buchalter.  Richard  E.,  04006622. 
Carlisle.  John  C,  04017762. 
Cary,  Richard  G.,  05505835. 
Charneco.  Antonio  R.,  04028446. 
CoUey.  Walter  T..  04074793. 
Coran.  Johnny  P.,  04074249. 
Cressman,  James  L.,  04032787. 
Dixon,  Herbert  M..  04009994. 
Espin.  Howard  E.,  Jr.,  05700262. 
Farmer,  Douglas  H..  04006944. 
Parrell.  Garrett  B..  Jr..  04044708. 
Fisher.  Hugh  M.,  05304320. 
Fitzgerald.  James  F..  Jr..  O40296M. 
Fleming.  Martin  W..  05205518. 
Plewelllng.  Robert  O..  Jr..  02271042. 
Fluker.  Thomas  D.,  04023851. 
Gallagher.  WllUam  L..  04037391. 
Gassie,  Herbert  H..  04024958. 
Grainger.  Harold  A..  04067097. 
Gray,  Robert  R.,  04031060. 
Hall,  BurrUs  L..  Jr..  04024592. 
Hansen.  Ronald  M.,  04030143, 
Harris,  Walter  B.,  Jr.,  01941161. 
Hornor.  Jerry  D..  05702823. 
HuU.  Sammy  K.,  05404855. 
Jacob.  John  S.,  04030815. 
JoUey,  Charles  A..  05302575. 
Jones,  Isaac  R.,  04010305. 
Jones.  William  E..  Jr..  04074609. 
Killam.  John,  05305616. 
Knowles,  Wallace  O.,  04016167. 
Kruchten.  Russell  J.,  04061579. 
Ladebush.  Robert  E.,  04063750. 
Lawler.  Frank  D.,  04074512. 
Leach,  Ercle  J.,  04009651. 
Leaf.  George  E..  04031156. 
Lehman,  Ralph  L.,  Jr.,  04026863. 
Longlno.  Robert  B.,  04044586. 
Lowery.  Richard  H.,  04005824. 
Lundy.  James  E..  04009522. 
McCarthy,  John  J.,  05301538. 
McCasklll,  John  L.,  Jr.,  04002580. 
McGee,  William  H,.  05301892. 
McJunkin,  Paul  B.,  04044280. 
McMillin,  Richard  D.,  05503396. 
Meyer,  Paul  E..  05405208. 
Northridge,  Henry  R.,  04084681. 
Parlson.  Louis  J..  04037809. 
Parsons.  Robert  A.,  O4042596. 
Reed.  James  R.,  04057570. 
Richardson,  John  C.  Jr..  05304376. 
Richie.  James  F.,  05405212. 
Ryan   Jo.seph  D.,  04037765. 
Scott.  William  L..  05400365. 
Shuler.  Oscar  L..  05304154. 
Skvorc.  Paul  A.,  04063822. 
Steel,  Patrick  A..  04030951. 
Stone,  Kenneth  M  .  04017567. 
Sulzer,  Roger  J..  04070821. 
Taylor,  Leon  B.,  04000196. 


Thompson.  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  04002067. 
Thorefon,  Oscir  B..  05504037. 
Thrallkin.  John  R.,  05302559 
Tlson.  William  C,  05301812. 
Turner.  Edwin  H..  04084552. 
Ulvenes,  Thomas  H  ,  04030765. 
Vanderbllt   Siioiuc!  J..  04063794. 
Vlerra,  Victors,  05300037. 
Walker,  Emmett  L.,  O6002647. 
Williams,  Herbert.  04032998. 
Wingate,  Charles  8..  O401075D. 
Winzeler,  Barr>-  L  ,  O4049716 
Young,  Laurerre  J  .  04085604. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Alley,  James  H.,  05303417 
Anderson.  Raymond  L..  05215566. 
Andrews,  Roger  L.,  06403173. 
Archambault,  Emile  A..  02303728. 
Averett,  Edward  T.,  Jr.,  05316803. 
Axelson.  Gordou  S..  053151B6. 
Barnes,  Dudley  H.,  05314731. 
Beal,  Richard  H.,  05413578. 
Behan,  James  B  ,  05308579. 
Bennett,  Clyde  R..  Jr..  05310214. 
Bond,  CecU  W..  Jr..  05214001. 
Bos,  Joe  M.,  05513489. 
Boyd.  Wayne  C,  05517125. 
Brady,  Brian  F.  W..  05513801. 
Brandon.  Eddie  L..  05405636. 
Byrne.  Peter  C.  02305787. 
Cnifton,  Fred  R..  02295493. 
Colson,  Charles  E..  06311873. 
Crlsler.  Herbert  T..  05505271. 
Crone.  George  R.,  05411882. 
Date,  Kenneth  K.,  05800345. 
Davis,  Myron  D.,  05314366. 
Dinger,  Raymond  L.,  05517949. 
Dowdle.  Marlon  W..  05307841. 
Dunning,  David  G.,  05310742. 
Dunning,  Martin  V.,  Ill,  02312824. 
Erickson,  James  M.,  05515127. 
Fields,  Joyce  F.,  06406054. 
Plnley,  Dennis  K.,  05218417. 
Porgach,  Peter  A.,  05300515. 
Purtado,  WUliam  J.,  05012499. 
GaUegos,  Luis  E.  A.,  05312132. 
Gamble,  WUllam  R.,  05825021. 
Gervasinl,  Richard  C.  05210390. 
GlfBn,  John  O..  05517113. 
Gomez,  Augustine,  05403918. 
Goodwin.  Warden  W..  02316821. 
Oreer,  Robert  W.,  m,  05316880. 
Hall.  James  M..  Jr..  04070129. 
Harrell.  Richard  F..  053 11966. 
Hicks,  Bobby  R..  05412991. 
HoUand,  Robert  L..  05707568. 
Hubbard.  Harvey  H..  Jr.,  06410882. 
Hunt,  Jamee  P.,  05409171. 
Isaacson,  Harold  G.,  06516733. 
Jones.  Richard  G.,  053 16925. 
Kalangea,  James  G.,  05513774. 
Kalloch.  Ronald  B..  02295043. 
Katholi,  William  D.,  05213356. 
Kauffman.  Robert  R.,  05205243. 
Kelly.  Patrick  J.,  05405634.  — 

Kreldler.  Robert  F..  05214697. 
Kretschmar.  David  A..  05011481. 
Kuplszewski.  Robert  B..  05309870. 
Landry.  Lester  J.,  Jr..  05410621. 
Lax.  Robert  E.,  05300546. 
Leaphart.  Daniel  A.,  05313450. 
Lee,  Chester  L.,  05412566. 
LlmbauLTh,  George  E.,  05216216. 
Lindsay,  Robert  S..  05405442. 
Lunday.  Donald  E  ,  05307106. 
Luster,  Stephen,  05314464. 
Manupella,  R:chard  A.,  05405888. 
Matson,  Donald  P..  Jr.,  05516270. 
Maurle.  Weldon  P.,  05213249. 
McCasklll,  Horace  Jr,,  05316950. 
Metts  Lewis  B.  Jr.,  05313905. 
Meyers.  Marvin  J..  05010008. 
Micol,  Victor  E..  Jr.,  02297039. 
Miller,  Paul  L.,  05218476. 
Miller,  Ward  A  ,  05513323. 
Moore.  Walter  B..  05413932. 
Mosley,  Artls  B.,  Jr..  0541 1819. 
Neuwlen,  Reginald  A.,  Jr.,  06314793. 
Nixon.  Howard  T.,  05220362. 
Noyes,  Garrett  R.,  05007715. 
O'Donnell,  Paul  L.,  05009638. 
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Old.  Lenutl  A..  Jr..  0&ai36fl2. 
OTIclU.  Richard  T..  05217037. 
PlpU.  John  P..  02318167. 
Prince.  OuroU  O..  06408622. 
Pjnm.  RujmU  Q..  Jr..  06400863. 
Quick.  Brrol  A.,  06617B34. 
Qol&n.  Bob«rt  L..  O6311047. 
Radllniti.  David  L..  05214213. 
Blgby,  Oarloa  K..  06706061. 
Rows«e.  PrMl  R.,  Jr..  06406038. 
Schiwlder,  Daniel  P.,  06610663. 
Sehults.  Dale  U..  06616296. 
Shlndler.  Melvyn.  O6S13S80. 
Sye,  WlUlam  T..  Jr..  02311191. 
Smltb.  Jack  H..  06413415. 
Smith,  Jlnuny  P..  Jr..  02387772. 
Smith,  Jc^n  if..  06614349. 
Snelcrove,  LarrU  M..  06316601. 
Stanard.  James  R..  06630366. 
Tinder,  WUllam  P..  06310350. 
Vande  Hel,  Richard  P..  06510610. 
Wahlbom,  David  M.,.06400037. 
Walden,  John  W..  06315398. 
Waltrlp,  Lee  A..  O661S201. 
Watklns,  John  A..  06406683. 
Welaa,  Olglerd  J..  Jr..  O60077B8. 
WoUe,  Ralph  R.,  06215061. 
Wood,  DaUaa  C,  06409007. 
Woodward,  James  K..  05413607. 
Worabam,  Kenneth  P.,  02282433. 

To  be  second  lievtenant 
Ahern,  Michael  B.,  06634180. 
Aune,  Lawrence  E.,  06414293. 
Auael,  James  E..  O5337048. 
Baucum,  Tommy  A.,  06416870. 
Boggeas,  WUllam  W.,  Jr.,  06234369. 
Bohnak,  Anthony  J.,  06681408. 
Bradford.  James  C,  Jr..  06319426. 
Carlson.  Jamas  R..  06830137. 
Chubb.  WUllam  A..  06316433. 
Clark.  Ray  K..  06331768. 
Cleavenger,  Carl  M.,  06418370. 
Coyner,  WUllam  L.,  O6308964. 
Dean,  Charles  II..  06400463. 
Dent,  DeWltt  R..  06310190. 
DePalo,  WlUlam  A.,  Jr..  06414646. 
Doyle,  David  B.,  0&818484. 
PelU.  Owen  J..  06409833. 
Glendenlng,  Michael  J..  06709137. 
Ooddu.  Lionel  R..  06709179. 
OogolklewlCB.  Richard  C.  O631880Q. 
Ooaa,  John  P.,  05530771. 
Hartxog.  WUllam  W..  05319188. 
Hatmaker.  Ray  O..  06317846. 
HIU.  Prederlck  L..  Jr..  O6S30680. 
Holder.  Bobby  D.,  06400834. 
Holtalag.  Joseph  P.,  06017063. 
Hugglns.  Anael  L..  Jr.,  05311988. 
Johnson,  Lawrence  O.,  06330331. 
Johnson,  Thomas  ■..  06317999. 
Jones.  Boyd  A.,  06017837. 
Jones,  Lee  M.,  06810891. 
Jones.  Melvln  D.,  06331963. 
KeUum.  Charles  C.  Jr.,  06416368. 
Kem,  Howard  X.,  06630336. 
Klncbeloe,  Lawrence  R.,  06709083. 
Koenlgsbauer,  Herbert  B.,  Jr.,  O600979S. 
Lelde,  John  A.,  O63053S8. 
Long,  Oeorge  M..  06318370. 
MacDonald,  Donald  J..  06220773. 
MacNab.  Craig  C.  06406078. 
Maddoz.  Raymond  N..  02305095. 
MaUett,  Walter  A..  06416000. 
MarUn,  WUllam  O..  063 18733. 
Maybee,  Joseph  W.,  05209256. 
McOrath.  John,  O6017238. 
McLaughlin.  Robert  E..  06400100. 
McMamara.  James  C.  05323645. 
McNealy,  John  R..  06007940. 
Mix.  David  J.,  06012411. 
Moran,  John  R.,  06020818. 
Mounts.  Robert  E.,  m.  05530187. 
Muldoon,  James  J.,  06316333. 
O'Brien,  Thomas  J.,  Jr..  06331409. 
Ocker,  Donald  A.,  06416887. 
Perkins.  Richard  N..  06017304. 
Pleraon,  John  C.  06319381 . 
Plasa.  B«mard  8.,  06010993. 
Pokras.  Richard  M..  0631637S. 
Pollard.  Royce  B.,  06318346. 
Porter,  Don  C,  00331617. 
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Rives,  Charles  M..  III.  05316760. 
Rosaon.  Allen  K  .  05414847 
Rucker.  James  S  .  05223392. 
Rutland.  Jackie  E.,  05322010. 
Sarantakes.  John  E  .  05414775 
Saaser.  Howell  C  .  05875348 
Schroeder.  James  M.,  05016884. 
Slayton.  A.  G  .  02314431 
Steuer,  Charles  E..  O5221506 
Tugwell,  Tyler.  05321866 
Vesser,  Thomas  P  .  05317579 
Walker.  Herbert  A.,  05215854 
Wallace.  Thomas  L  ,  05414317. 
Westfall,  Grover  D..  05321726 
Whaley,  Benjamin  F..  Jr..  05317730. 
Williams,  Gerald  P..  05517870. 
Worley.  Patrick  T..  05321727. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grades  and  branches  specified, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  3283,  3284,  3285,  3286, 
3387,  3288,  3289.  3290.  3291.  3292.  3203.  3294. 
and  3311: 

To   be  major.  Dental  Corps 
PlennUcen,  Melville  E.,  02270458 
To  be  major.  Medical  Corps 
Benson,  Jack  O. 

Bapmund.  Garrison.  05003235. 
Bomsey,  Elliott  J.,  06003391 
Stelnkruger,  Verlyn  W.,  02289122. 

To  be  captain.  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Barker,  Shirley  S.,  N5202419. 
Barnes.  Ivle  E.,  N805005. 
Caab,  Eleanor  K.,  N23 14279. 
Cote.  Joan  C.  N804890 
Gorman,  Carole  A,  N902 113. 
Guttendorf.  Gertrude  P.,  N901985. 
Horan,  Mary  T.,  N90268e. 
Jackson,  Hester  M.,  N804016. 
Johnson,  Calalfra  E.,  N2295240. 
Klzer,  Eleanor  M.,  N902443. 
Lasslter.  Marlon  E.,  N901909. 
McGraw,  Ullle  M..  N902540. 
Mclntyre,  Denlse  P.,  N5407078. 
Rodriguez-Rosa,  Carmen  L.,  N5826001. 
Segura.  Maria,  N22954I0. 
Souza,  Mavis  G.,  N901867. 
Spencer,  Violet  P..  N001675. 
Stevens,  Barbara  A.,  N902825. 

To  be  captain,  chaplain 

Hansen.  James  E..  02300188. 
Thompson,  James  G.,  05203935 
Walker.  Norman  G..  Jr..  05312656. 

To  be  captain.  Dental  Corps 
Duffey.  Horace  H.,  02280424. 
ElUs.   Herman   B.,   05315811. 
Heltman,  Kenneth  L.,  05518107. 
Hees.  Richard  D.,   06518036 
Luther,  Wallace  W.,  05216815. 
Mulvlhlll,  Lieo  C,  Jr  .  05220046. 
Part,  Henri  A,,  05013446 
Pommert.  Charles  J  .  05220073. 
Summltt.  WUllam  W..  02300510. 

To    be    captain.    Judge    Advocate    General's 
Corps 

Dancheck,  Leonard  H  .  04070157. 
To  be  captain.  Medical  Corps 
Bell,  Gerald  T  ,  O5408959. 
Bogard.  Francis  H  .  01888157 
Fearnow.  Ronald  G..  05217727. 
Graham.  Paul  A,.  05219983 
Gunter,  Charles  A  ,  05416015 
Gutierrez.  Jorge  R,,  05015043. 
Hansen,  George  H..  04066410. 
Kessler,  David.  05015322. 
Oglesby,  James  E..  04058542. 
Price,  Dudley  R..  05200426. 
Roth,  Alan  E..  05625160. 
Smith,  David  E.,  05214966. 
Vernlck.  Jerome  J  .  05212840. 
Warren,  Oeorge.  HI,  05303464. 

To  be  captain.  Medical  Service  Corps 

Christ,  Charles  E  .  02289717. 
Simon.  Thomas  J.,  04059115. 
Tavlor  Edward  J..  Jr..  05001040. 


To  be  coptoln.  Women's  Army  Corps 
Veach,  Eva  M.,  L10200fll. 

To    be   first    lieutenant.    Army    Medical 

Specialist  Corps 
Van  Dervort,  Judith  A.,  M2306247. 
To  be  first  lieutenant.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Boddle,  Julia  A.,  N5411399. 
Butklns,  Marianne  J..  N2306e00. 
Carson.  Amelia  J.,  N5411499. 
demons,  Annie  R.,  N5411530. 
Courts,  Dorothea  A.,  N5411331. 
EUlngsworth.  Jane  E..  N5411493. 
Gately.  Margaret  E.,  N2306865. 
Greeve,  Kaywood  E..  N5220628. 
Kuntz,  Mary  K.,  N3123012. 
Lincoln,  Lenore  A..  N54 11299. 
Lobody,  Mary  E.,  N2318120. 
Marshall,  Vanessa  A.,  N2316266. 

To  be  first  lieutenant,  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps 

Badaml.  James  A..  05009853. 
Boyko,  Harry  M  ,  05214795. 
Broxton.  Robert  B.,  05311588. 
Eaton,  WUllam  K.,  Jr.,  05311774. 
Harvey,  James  R..  05010317. 
Hemmer,  WUUam  J.,  05517815. 
Novlnger,  John  P.,  02320357. 
Sawyer,  Ben  M.,  Jr.,  02280039. 
Wagner,  Balfe  R.,  05513886. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Anderson,  Carl  J.,  05511564. 
Beckham,  Carl  N.,  053 11676. 
Courtenay,  David  G.,  02308637. 
Powler,  Etevld  L.,  06410306. 
Hunsaker.  Ronald  T.,  05706002. 
KeUey,  Hubert  A.,  02302235. 
Morrison,  John  B.,  05218406. 
Trick,  George  J.,  02310344. 

To  be  first  lieutenant,  Veterinary  Corps 
Botard,  Robert  W.,  02314494. 
To  be  first  lieutenant.  Women's  Army  Corps 
Hendry,  Lois  A..  L.2295750. 
Ramsay,  Claudia  O.,  L6302027. 

To  be  second  lieutenant,  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Boudreau.  Lorraine  J.,  N6417342. 
Druzgal,  Maria  J.,  N5227266. 
Edwards,  Carolyn  L.,  N53 19682. 
Ferrari,  Lola  M.,  N6417201. 
Kleman,  Donna  L..  N5417204. 
Mercer,  Lynne  E.,  N5709094. 
Olson,  Charlotte  M.,  N5519437. 

To  be  second  lieutenant.  Medical  Service 

Corps 
Barrett,  Richard,  A.,  05222551. 
Coble,  George  T..  Jr.,  04059855. 
Conway,  John  W..  02310460. 
Punderburk,  Fred  L.,  02313382. 
Glblln,  Daniel  E..  05709185. 
Hoefer,  Rufus  S.,  05516371. 
Llbby,  Qlldden  N.,  05516872. 
Pleasants.  James  L.,  02316702. 
Stockmoe.  Lyle  D..  02308867. 
Wright,  Prederlck  L.,  05532002. 

To  be  second  lieutenant.  Women's  Army 
Corp'i 

Emmons.  Mary  A.,  L2314108. 

Fincher,  Betty  H.,  L2317064. 

Kephart,  Judith  G.,  L2316126. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  liie  Med- 
ical Service  Corps,  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  In  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  2106,  3283, 
3284.  3286,  3287,  3288  and  3290: 
Caskey,  WUllam  A.  Hoxle.  Ferman  C. 
Clgal.  Paul  A.  05421227 

Davis,  Geoffrey  V.  Weber,  WaUace  N. 

Horrell.  Ronald  L. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regulai 
Army  of  the  United  States  In  the  grade  ol 
second    lieutenant   under    the   provisions  of 
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title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections 
3283,  3284,  3286,  3287  and  3288: 
Akos,  WUllam  J.,  06713373. 

Arko,  Anthony. 

Atkins,  Noble  J.,  Jr. 

Bingel,  Charles  A.,  05535534. 

Brown,  James  M.,  05232000. 

Buckley,  Daniel  J.,  Jr. 

Cain,  Eugene  F. 

Carter,  James  C. 

Chadbourne,  Terry  L. 

Chrlstenson,  Nels  L. 

Cooper,  Stephen  B. 

DeJong,  Robert  V.,  Jr..  05535731. 

Dinlcolantonlo,  Louis  J..  06023767. 

Dombrowsky,  Dale  A. 

Doub, John  E. 

DuvaU,  Howard  M.,  III. 

Pay,  Curtis  R..  Jr.,  05536541. 

Plsher,  Gerard  H.,  05023772. 

Flagg,  Edwin  J..  Jr.,  05023044. 

Floyd,  John  T.,  Jr.,  05023045. 

Poran,  Patrick  J. 

Poster,  Robert  W. 

Preltas,  WUllam  P..  05636277. 
Prick,  WUllam  J. 

Gomez,  Miguel 

Graham,  Roger  D. 

Haase,  Thomas  A.,  05228887. 

Hatch,  WUllard  A. 

Heaton,  WUllam  P..  Jr. 

Helfman,  Howard  L.,  05021233. 

Henderson,  James  B.,  Jr.,  05713336. 

Hendry,  Frank  T.,  Jr.,  05328425. 

Hudson,  Douglas  H. 

Hurt,  Ronald  W. 

Jaap,  WUllam  C. 

Johnson,  Nell  A.,  05536547. 

Kenyon,  Richard  J.,  05536082. 

Kresse,  Alfred  L.,  Jr. 

Lemaster,  David  J.,  05535737. 

Lesh,  Newton  D.,  n,  05536159. 

Lum,  David  A.,  05713427. 

Maher,  Thomas  R.,  05016169. 

Marks,  Paul  N.,  Jr.,  05230151. 

Marwitz,  Walter  J.,  06022590. 

Medellln,  PhUUp  L.,  06418223. 

Mitchell,  Warren  E.,  05713383. 

Moore,  Russell  I.,  05421079. 

Morris,  John  W. 

Ogles,  Albert  C,  Jr. 

Radosevlch,  WUbert  J.,  O553S303. 

Ratchye,  James  C. 

Reeves,  Larry  W. 

Rlgglns,  Rubin  J.,  05228025. 

Rute,  Thomas  E. 

SchUphack,  Kenneth  R. 

Schmelzer,  Jurgen  H.,  05021256. 

Smith,  Joe  L. 

Stephens,  Kenneth  W..  Jr. 

Steverson,  James  R.,  05536834. 

Swartz,  Thomas  J. 

Tufaro,  Stephen  D.,  05022544. 

Tutton,  James  R.,  Jr. 

Vandel,  Robert  H..  05535543. 

Walker,  Conley  E. 

Wendt,  Robert  W..  05536507. 

Zeller,  Richard  H. 

In  the  Air  Pobce 
Line  officers  selected  for  promotion  to 

regular  major 
Aaronson,  Alvin  D.,  PR44791. 
Ablett,  Kenneth  L.,  FR46678. 
Abreu,  Ralph  C,  PR64778. 
Acker,  Lewis  F.,  Jr.,  FR28607. 
Acker,  WUllam  P.,  PR30262. 
Adamo.  Joseph,  FR28449. 
Adams,  Aaron,  PR45691. 
Adams,  Charles  E.,  PR27110. 
Adams,  Christo  S.,  Jr.,  FR28403. 
Adams,  Michael  J.,  PR24934. 
Adams,  Reglnal  W.,  Jr.,  PR3050e. 
Adnet,  Jacques  J.,  FR28568. 
Agre,  Oscar  W.,  Jr.,  FR25357. 
Aharonlan,  Aharon,  PR30294. 
Alkman,  James  H.,  FR25372. 
Akers,  George  S.,  FR24067. 
Albers,  Lawrence  C,  FR28431. 
Albright,  John  R.,  FR24047. 
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3106,  Albrltton,  Brltt  L.,  Jr.,  PR30382. 

Albrltton,  James  P.,  FR46284. 
Alcorn.  Troy  G.,  FR45282. 
Alderson,  John  L.,  FR64883. 
Aldrldge,  Blllie  G.,  FR45363. 
Alexander,  Robert  W.,  PR30509. 
Alford,  Uriel  B.,  Jr..  FR45583. 
Allen,  Alvin,  FR44557. 
Allen,  Bart  D.,  PR64048. 
Allen,  John  H.,  FR23259. 
Allen,  Nelson,  FR24897. 
Allen,  Robert  K.,  FR44662. 
AUgood,  Douglas  W.,  FR30370. 
Allison,  James  M.,  PR30478. 
AUred,  Perry  L.,  Jr.,  FR440e9. 
AltlmuB,  WUllam  R.,  PR45058. 
Altman,  WUllam  M.,  PR30356. 
Amerine,  James  L.,  FR45502. 
Amodt,  Paul  W.,  FR44688. 
Amundson,  Floyd  A.,  FR45672. 
AnctU,  Robert  J.  N.,  FR27836. 
Andersen,  Martin  W.,  PR64806. 
Anderson,  Arden  A.,  FR63205. 
Anderson,  Donald  T.,  FR27047. 
Anderson,  George  B.,  FR45723. 
Anderson,  James  S.,  FR45156. 
Anderson,  John  H..  FR23972. 
Anderson,  Mason  E.,  FR23260. 
Anderson,  Melvln  H.,  Jr.,  FR24946. 
Anderson,  Raymond  D.,  FR53130. 
Anderson,  Raymond  E.,  FR45557. 
Anderson,  Richard  L.,  ni45358. 
Anderson,  Robert  D.,  PR44840. 
Anderson,  Robert  L.,  PR28485. 
Anderson,  RusseU  J.,  PR74135. 
Anderton,  Fran  R.,  Jr.,  FR44870. 
Andresen,  Nils  C,  FR46104. 
Andrews,  Stuart  M.,  FR28586. 
Appel,  Melvln  A.,  FR30576. 
Applegate,  Francis  L.,  PR44933. 
Ardlsana,  Bernard,  FR44700. 
Arendell,  James  E.,  PR45524. 
Ashe.  Mary  E.,  FR26506. 
Askew,  William  L.,  FR44664. 
Athens,  Samuel,  FEi44697. 
Atherton,  Thomas  L.,  FR53192. 
Atkinson,  Harold  C,  FR46671. 
Atwell,  Alfred  L.,  FR44725. 
Augsburger,  John  C,  Jr.,  PR45023. 
Austin,  Arnold  D.,  PR44955. 
Austin,  Joseph  C,  PR23262. 
Axt«ll,  Robert  C,  PR30602. 
Aycock,  David  L.,  FR46645. 
Azlnger,  Ralph  S..  PR45680. 
Babcock,  WiUiam  J.,  FR30273. 
Bac,  John  A.,  PR44693. 
Bacon,  Augustus  O..  FR 44836. 
Badenhop,  John  C,  FR53236. 
Baggett,  Joseph  B.,  PR64905. 
Baggett,  WlUlam  D.,  FR45626. 
Bailey,  Benjamin  H.,  Jr.,  PR30311. 
BaUey,  Douglas  FR51224. 
Bailey,  George  W.,  FR50739. 
Bailey,  Hugh  D.,  Jr.,  FR23997. 
BaUey  Joseph  C,  FR28427. 
BaUy,  Carl  G.,  FR2706e. 
Baines,  James  R.,  FR44941. 
Baker,  BlUy  W..  FR44670. 
Baker,  Merton  W.,  FR45637. 
Baker,  Morley  W..  Jr..  FR30318. 
Bakken,  Robert  W.,  PR25945. 
Balcer,  Raymond  L.,  PR24085. 
Baldner,  John  L.,  FR23265. 
Bales,  Floyd  E.,  Jr.,  FR45584. 
Ball,  Du^(*ayne  E.,  FR30289. 
Ban,  Robert  L.,  FR44817. 
Ball,  Theodore  M.,  Jr.,  PR28547. 
Ballou,  Charles  D..  FR23266. 
Ballou,  Lloyd  W..  PR45240. 
Banaszak,  Merle  E..  FR30423. 
Bandow,  Donald  E..  FR28517. 
Bangsberg,  Howard  V.,  FR27674. 
Banks,  Richard  W.,  PR30408. 
Bannerman,  David  V.,  FTl275e3. 
Bannerman,  James  W..  ra23980. 
Barber,  Richard  W.,  FR44671. 
Barber,  WUllam  R.,  Jr.,  FR28562. 
Barberie,  Robert  J.,  PR45573. 
Barbour,  Ralph  E..  PR30302. 
Bamer,  Aimer  L.,  Jr.,  FR53219. 
Barnes,  Fred  D.,  PR46692. 


Barnes.  James  C,  FR45042. 
Barnes,  Jere  L.,  ni24912. 
Harnett,  Earl  S.,  HI,  FR45208. 
Barnhart,  Herbert  C,  FR45739. 
BarnhUI,  Robert  J.,  FR28514. 
Barr,  James  L.,  FR30568. 
Barron,  Douglas  R.,  FR44620. 
Barry,  Robert  P.,  FR74147. 
Bartlett,  Jack  R.,  FR45724. 
Barton,  Donald  W.,  PR23268. 
Bastedo,  WlUlam  G.,  FR23089. 
Bauer,  WUUam  J..  PR45161. 
Bauman,  WendallC,  FR23150. 
Bauraann,  John  P.,  ni24920. 
Baumwell,  Karl  R.,  FR45000. 
Baxter,  David  A.,  FR24000. 
Baylls,  Leslie  A.,  PR45343. 
Bazzell,  Wlntford  L  ,  FR44320. 
Beach,  Dean  L.,  FR30552. 
Bearden,  Jimmy  L.,  FR28035. 
Beaudoln,  David  K.,  FR24048. 
Beaufiolell,  Robert  A.,  FR45001. 
Beaver,  Charles  R.,  PR30517. 
Beavers.  Shirley  D.,  FR45317. 
Becker,  Richard  B.,  FR30351. 
Becko,  Jack  P.,  FR44937. 
Beford,  Armand  H.,  FR44017. 
Behrend,  Weldon  A.,  PR28484. 
Beigbeder,  Frank  R.,  FR45264. 
Belknap,  Frederick  D.,  PR45173. 
Bell,  J.,  Predrlc,  FR45537. 
Bell,  WUllam  H.,  FR45087. 
Bena,  Ronald  A.,  FR44926. 
Benjamin,  George  D.,  FR45511. 
Benz,  Robert  A.,  FR28495. 
Benziger,  Alfred  S.,  FR27a36. 
Bergmann,  Kenneth  E.,  FR30271. 
Berkman,  WUllam  W.,  FR24887. 
Berlette,  John  A.,  PR44632. 
Bernhlsel,  Virginia,  FR45e51. 
Bernler,  Francis  W.,  PR23272. 
Barns,  Robert  J.,  FR2850e. 
Berry,  WUllam  C,  FR27831. 
Bertram,  George  O.,  PR30477. 
Beverldge.  George  G.,  FR24177. 
Beverly,  Boyce  D.,  PR45556. 
Beverly,  Chester  A.,  Jr.,  FR27082. 
Blasl,  Charles  C,  FR45452. 
Blbo,  John  J.,  PR27827. 
Blerman.  Donald  J.,  FR25364. 
Blgoness.  Donald  A,,  FR45394. 
Binder,  Ralph  V.,  FR30306. 
Bingham,  William  P.,  FR23274. 
Blondo,  Samuel  A.,  FR53101. 
Bird,  Ronald  A.,  PR27089. 
Blrge,  Thomas  W.  C.  FR45499. 
Bishop,  Manley  P.,  FR45163. 
Blttner,  Howard  A.,  FR44819. 
Blxby,  Kenneth  E.,  Jr.,  FR20112. 
Blackman,  Lawrence  H.,  FR74162. 
Blair,  Albert  R.,  FR28542. 
Blals.  David  E..  FR27060. 
Blakeslee,  WUllam  M.,  FR28664. 
Blakey,  James  T.,  PR30375. 
Blanchard,  Dale  H.,  FR30553. 
Blankenshlp,  James  R.,  FR30454 
Blankfield,  WUllam  H.,  Jr.,  FR28461. 
Blann,  Dale  L.,  FR45327. 
Blanton,  Charles  C,  FR24300. 
Blomgren,  Jack  P  .  FR24935. 
Bloom.  Richard  E  ,  FR45646. 
Boaz,  Rodney  E.,  PR27830. 
Boaz,  Wilson  J  .  FR45652. 
Bodkin,  Joe  E  ,  FR45593. 
Boesewetter.  Mertes  B.,  FR30427. 
Boettcher,  Hulbert  L.,  PR45051. 
Bokern,  Robert  P.,  PR44558. 
Bollinger.  WlUlam  H  .  FR45331. 
Bo.iar.  Ann  H..  FR 44974. 
Bond,  Robert  M,,  FR45558. 
Boone.  Daniel,  FR23275 
Borchlk.  Albert  S,,  Jr.,  PR27104. 
Borland,  Robert  L.,  FR45231. 
Bortle,  Donald  E.,  FR45559. 
Bosler,  Robert  J.,  PR44701. 
Bothwell,  Robert  S.,  FR53109. 
Bouchee,  Vernon  K.,  FR44932 
Boullneau.  Robert  M.,  FR48878. 
Bounds,  Jesse  C  .  Jr..  PR23620. 
Bowles,  BUly  P..  FR453ie. 
Bowles,  George  A.,  Jr.,  PR45110. 
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BowlM,  Lamar  D.,  FRSOSSfi. 
Boyd,  Warren  J..  PR27823 
Boyd.  WUllam  B.,  FR24291. 
Boykln.  Vernon  M.,  FR45071. 
Boyne,  Walter  J.,  rR30577. 
Bracken,  Vernal  L..  FH50464. 
Bradley,  Roland  O.,  FR45036. 
Bradahaw,  Buddy  M..  FR45124. 
Bradahaw,  Mack  L.,  FR44e33. 
Brancli,  Alva  Q.,  FR28062. 
Brandon.  Clifford  K.,  FR46100. 
Branjon.  Dean  H.,  FR24893. 
Bravenec,  Jo«e  3.,  Jr.,  FR45720. 
Brcase&Ie,  Malcolm  H.,  7R30419. 
Breckenrldge,  Lacy  W..  FI14S003. 
Breedloye.  Norma  V..  FR24971. 
Breltllng,  Patrick  J.  PR30365. 
Brenneman,  James  M.,  FR24O40. 
Brenner,  Douglas  D.,  FR4fi024. 
Brenner,  Kdwln  W.,  FR30484. 
Breton.  George  E.,  FR46130. 
Brett,  Walter  R..  FR45258. 
Brevlg,  Berdell  P..  FR27842. 
Brew,  Robert  P..  FR4504S. 
Brewer,  Richard  D.,  FR45484. 
Brlckel.  Jamea  R.,  PR23277. 
Brtdgeman.  Oacar  C,  Jr.,  7R26947. 
Brldgman,  Donald  H.,  PR275S8. 
Brink.  Dale  W.,  FR44547. 
Brlnkman,  Richard,  Jr  ,  FR30694. 
Brlatol,  George  8.,  PR4S235. 
Broadwater,  Theodore  D.,  PR30287. 
Brockman.  Phil  C,  FR6309S. 
Brockmann,  Robert  P..  FR80393. 
Brolln.  Jamea  P.,  FR30488. 
Brooka,  Loren  R.,  Jr.,  PR23280. 
Brooka,  Oscar  T.,  Jr.,  PR46413. 
Brooks.  Ralph  L.,  FR28I$57. 
Brooks,  Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  PR4S191. 
Brooks,  Wallace  R.,  PR45286. 
Brotemarkle,  David  C,  PR34634. 
Brota.  Prederlck  J.,  PR04762. 
Brown.  Bruce  K.,  FR&3281. 
Brown.  Buddy  L.,  PR46€99. 
Brown.  Eric  C  PR44700. 
Brown.  George  R.,  PR4S09S. 
Brown.  Harry  L.,  PR45<I93. 
Brown,  John  C,  PR4803S. 
Brown.  John  C.  Jr.,  PR28040. 
Brown.  Lea  M..  PR44929. 
Brown.  Marlon  D.  R..  PR284eo. 
Brown,  Ralph  B.,  FR30469. 
Browning,  George  M.,  Jr.,  ntSSlST. 
Bros.  Alfons  L.,  m4ft869. 
Bruce.  Kugane  O.,  VB4MT1. 
Bruenner,  WUUam,  PR28041. 
Bnimfleld,  Richard  C,  PR27073. 
BnuiMll,  Bryan  W..  Jr..  PR30487. 
Bryan.  Austin  R..  FR3044S. 
Bryan.  G)iarlea  W.,  FR23282, 
Bryan.  Ronald  E.,  PR84930. 
Bryant,  Charles  L..  FR44866. 
Bryant,  Lucius  G.,  Jr.,  PR30488. 
Brydgea.  Theodore  B.,  RMSaTS. 
Bucbazuui,  Jamea  N.,  FR4fi402. 
Buckley.  R«na  J..  FR4480S. 
Buahlar.  Paul  W..  PR48S83. 
Buhrow,  Robert  X..  FR46028. 
Bulger,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  PR33283. 
BuUard.  Nathaniel  O..  PR2398a. 
BuUon,  Joaeph  W.,  Jr.,  PR40126. 
Bullock.  Robert  U..  Jr.,  PRSSaOT. 
Bultmann,  Edward  H.,  Jr.,  PR24007. 
Bunker,  Robert  A.,  PB448S7. 
Burch.  Donald  R.,  PRSOSM. 
Burcb,  Robert  M.,  FR3328S. 
Burdan.  John  W.,  Jt.,  TBA4MS. 
Burdette,  Franklin  D..  PR80SM. 
Burgener,  Gerald  E^  FR4M2a. 
Burkard.  Richard  K.,  FR40aS4. 
Burke,  KeUy  H.,  Jt.,  FR37107. 
Burkhcdder.  WUllam  R.,  FBMOM. 
Burklund.  John  8.,  PR04051. 
Bumette.  Richard  J..  PRe48T5. 
Bumey.  George  D..  PRS0414. 
Buma.  Curtis  M.,  PR27067. 
Bumi.  Dale  L..  FRaB47B. 
Buma.  Donald  R..  FR44702. 
Bums.  Joe  H^  PR54g30. 
Bums,  Roland  J.,  ni3O807. 
Burokar,  Harold  X.,  PR4M9S. 
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Bvmna.  Edward  P.,  Jr.,  PR53132. 
Burton,  AlUe  B..  Jr.,  PR42495. 
Buatln,  Richard  J,  FR44726. 
Butler,  Clinton  C.  FR45477. 
Butler,  Nelson  C.  PR49423. 
Butler,  Robert  A,.  PR44666. 
Buttelmann.  Henry,  FR30297. 
Byrne.  Joeeph  H.,  FR45102. 
Byrne,  Ronald  E,  Jr  ,  FR27821. 
Cadou,  John  E..  FR45269. 
Cady,  David  A.,  FR24297. 
Cain,  Uoyd  N  ,  FR45290. 
Caldwell.  Walter  P.,  FR45457. 
Cale,  Charles  T..  FR30486. 
Calhoun,  Caryl  W„  FR45002. 
Calhoun,  John  W  ,  FR49358. 
Calhoun,  Winfred  A.,  FR53237. 
Call,  Verdell  A.,  FR45469 
Callaway.  Arthur  W  ,  FR45704. 
Callaway,  Edward  P.,  FR24621. 
Calloway,  Vern  D.,  Jr.,  FR&5847. 
Calvert,  Wallls  R.,  PR64?(55. 
Cameron,  Lyie  W  ,  FR23634. 
Cameron.  Theodore  D  .  FR64943. 
Campbell,  James  W  ,  FR45677. 
Campbell.  Louis  D..  PR45245. 
Campbell,  Richard  H..  FR27817. 
Campbell,  WUllam  E.,  FR27051. 
Campello,  Robert,  Jr.,  FR45209. 
Cantrell,  Wayne  E.,  FR27068. 
Carey.  Gerald  J  ,  Jr  ,  FR23288. 
Carey,  Robert  L..  PR30466. 
Carley,  Curtis  N..  FR27792. 
Carlone,  Robert  A.,  PR23289. 
Carlson,  Eric  W.,  FR23985. 
Carlton,  Ernest  L..  FR27794. 
Carmlchael,  Douglas  W,.  FR44821. 
Carmlchael,  John  C,  FR44871. 
Carpenter,  James,  FR53183. 
Carpenter,  James  O..  FR30307. 
Carpenter,  John  A  ,  FR30416. 
Carr,  George  L.,  PR45255. 
Carr,  James  L..  PR 44738. 
Carr,  Joe  W  .  PR28063. 
Carson,  John  C,  ni,  PR30487. 
Carter,  Henry  P.,  FR23290. 
Carter,  Joel  K.,  Jr.,  PR71885. 
Carter,  Mark  L.,  FR45566. 
Carter,  Paul  D.,  PR45653. 
Case,  Robert  O.,  PR30456. 
Case,  Ted  K.,  PR30559. 
Cash,  James  H..  PR27043. 
Caalty,  Archie,  PR63229. 
Casmus.  Mark  A.,  PR24961. 
Castaldo.  Thomas  W..  FR30292. 
Castleman,  Floyd  D  ,  FTR44910. 
Cavenee,  James  P.,  PR44655. 
Cavlness,  Kenneth  L.,  FR45310. 
Cawley,  Terance  E.,  PR64918. 
Chaffee,  Leon  H.,  FR45447. 
Chamberlln,  Alton  E.,  PR44970. 
Chapman,  Albert  E,  Jr  ,  FR27049. 
Chapman,  Vlnna  B„  FR45650. 
Chaataln.  Charles  I.,  FR44663. 
Cheatham,  Daniel  W..  Jr.,  PR24029. 
Cherry,  Pred  V.,  FR45554. 
Chervenak.  John  P.,  FR28575. 
Chiles,  Urnle  W.,  Jr  ,  FR44739. 
Chlng.  Herbert  H.  Q.,  FR45227. 
Chlsum,  Silver  C,  PR 44687. 
Chrlstensen,  Dale  C,  PR28044. 
Christian,  Joseph  S..  PR30502. 
Christiana.  Dale  K.,  PR26614. 
Chrlatofferson,  R.  J.,  PR30543. 
Chumley,  Raymond  P.,  PR74172. 
Church.  Stephen  A..  FR45374. 
Churchill.  Louis  L.,  PR23295. 
Clllo.  An  ,hony  R.,  FR45207. 
ClrelU.  Daniel  P.,  PR44762. 
Clrrito,  Joseph  P.,  PR53125. 
Clark.  Billy  V.,  PR74173. 
Clark,  Norman  J  ,  FR27075 
Clausen,  George  G  .  FR24929. 
Clay,  Ted  N..  FR24898 
Clement,  William  J.,  PR30424. 
Cling,  Dean  E.,  FR44749. 
Clouser,  Robert  E.,  FR64904. 
Cloutler,  Louis  J.,  PR44617. 
Clutter,  WUUam  L.,  PR28466 
Ooakley,  Donald  O..  PR45574. 
Cobb,  Truman  E  ,  FR44940. 


Coble,  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  FR27101. 
Coburn,  Harry  L.,  PR44703. 
Cochran,  Gomer  W.,  PR28464. 
Cochran,  John  R.,  FR30412. 
Cockrum,  Robert  K.  J..  Jr.,  FR44549. 
Coffin,  Grange  S.,  Jr.,  FR44686. 
Coffman,  Carl  K.,  PR27053. 
Cogglns,  John  M.,  FR45654. 
Cole,  ArdlB  M.,  PR23973. 
Coleman,  John  L..  FR45059. 
Coleman,  Louis  H..  FR44609. 
Coleman,  Paul  R.,  PR45403. 
Coleman,  WUllam  M..  FR30411. 
Colley,  WlUard  H.,  FR45427. 
CoUlns,  Michael,  FR23298. 
CoUlns,  Ralph  W.,  PR64912. 
Collins,  Richard  D.,  FR45175. 
CoUlns,  Richard  O.,  FR44825. 
Comeau,  Paul  T.,  PR27O70. 
Compton,  Harold  C.  FR44748. 
Comstock,  Thomas  W..  Ill,  PR30400. 
Comte,  Carlton  P.,  PR53214. 
Conaway,  Lawrence  Y.,  FR27061. 
Cone.  Ralph,  PR45496. 
Conner,  Doral  G.,  FR44879. 
Conover,  John  C,  PR23299. 
Conroy,  Robert  B.,  FR45649. 
Convery,  Thomas  E.,  FR45083. 
Conway,  Julius,  Jr.,  FR45604. 
Cook,  Douglas  J.,  FR30359. 
Cook,  Jack  A..  FR45428. 
Cook,  Jack  W.,  FR23300. 
Cook,  James  R.,  FR45560. 
Cook,  Jetty  R.,  PR45090. 
Cook,  Peyton  E.,  PR22142. 
Cooke,  Charles  A.,  PR30572. 
Cooke,  Ernest  V.,  Jr.,  FR30390. 
Cooke.  Robert  G.,  FR30298. 
Coon,  Richard  D.,  FR28069. 
Cooper,  Byrum  W.,  FR24867. 
Cooper,  Vernon  R.,  FR30481. 
Cooper,  WUllam  L.,  Jr.,  PR30299, 
Copplnger,  Joseph  H.,  Jr..  PR45538. 
Coppock,  Edward  T.,  FR44969. 
Copus,  Ray  H.,  PR44881. 
Cord,  Robert  A.,  PR45612. 
Cornell,  Bobby  D.,  FR30325. 
Corya,  Richard  L.,  PR45246. 
Cosner,  Wendell  E.,  PR23302. 
Cosper,  James  H.,  FR44740. 
Costa,  Antone  R.,  PR28058. 
Constantino,  Charles  V.,  PR44634. 
Cotter,  Daniel  J.,  PR28446. 
CottreU,  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  FR44861. 
Cottrell,  Paul  P.,  PR45594. 
Couch,  Darren  V.,  PR45165. 
Coverdale,  Robert  F.,  PR27081. 
Covington,  James  D.,  PR64954. 
Covington,  Richard  E..  PR24020. 
Cragln,  John  R.,  PR26616. 
Craig,  Samuel  C,  PR44904. 
Craig,  Thomas  J.,  PR44947. 
Cralne,  Robert  L..  PR23304. 
Cramer,  WUllam  P.,  FR30272. 
Crandall,  Paul  H.,  FR46485. 
Cranshaw,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  FR45613. 
Creamer,  Tyson  H.,  FR45458. 
Crelghton,  Arthur  P.,  Jr.,  FR45150. 
Cresap,  Edward  R.,  FR24839. 
Crews,  Albert  H.,  Jr.,  PR44741. 
Crist,  Neal  S.,  FR46366. 
Crltes,  Alan  P.,  FR44582. 
Crittenden,  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  PR44552. 
Crocco,  Joseph  P.,  FR22151. 
Crocker,  Hobart  N.,  Jr.,  FR45003. 
Crosby,  George  R.,  FR64889. 
Crosby,  Mary  L.,  FR27083. 
Cross,  Carleton  G.,  FR45303. 
Cross,  Ernest  J.,  Jr.,  PR45045. 
Crow,  WUllam  B.,  FR45004. 
Crumbllss,  James  J.,  PR45075. 
Cruz,  David  R.,  PR27571. 
Cude,  Jack  G.,  Jr.,  FR44804. 
Cullen,  Joseph  P.,  PR45239. 
Culp,  James  W.,  FR27072. 
Cummlngs,  Duane  R.,  PR30358. 
Cunamlns,  Edward  R.,  FR27566. 
Cunningham.  John  E.,  FR45212. 
Currln,  Lynn,  PR45S28. 
Curry,  Roylee  D.,  FR45607. 
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Seymour,  Francis  J  .  PR64903. 

Seymour.  William  R.,  PT127799. 

Shaffer,  William  R..  FR45130. 

Shamate,  Sahld  C.  PR30300 

Sbankles.  James  M..  FR4520S. 

Sharp.  James  M.,  Jr.,  PB2395fl 

Shaughneesy,  Thomas  R..  PR30615. 

Shaw,  Otla  D.,  PR4e557. 

Shaw,  Ronald  O.,  FR23516. 

Sbawler,  Wendell  H..  FR53107. 

Shearer,  Lowell  B.,  FR27038. 

Shearon,  Jamea  T..  FR23644 

Sheefaan,  Dennla  T.,  FRa4914. 

Sheehan.  Richard  J,,  PR44043. 

Sheffold,  William  a..  KR44882. 

Shelgren,  Robert  N..  FR23517 

Sbelton.  Ray  D..  FR53174. 

Shepard,  Jamee  J..  FRMlflS. 

Shepherd.  Reginald  H.,  FR44732. 

Sherer,  John  F.,  FR44S59. 

Shields,  William  L.,  Jr.,  rR23S18. 

ShUdt,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  FR44ei9. 

Shine,  Francis  M..  FR2780e. 

Shippa.  Harrold  8..  Jr..  FR496S8. 

ShlSBler,  Charles  E.,  FR240C7. 

Shofner.  Robert  W.  J.  L.,  FR44800. 
Shorack,  Theodore  J.,  Jr.,  FR4S<r70. 
Short,  James  K.,  FR30410. 
Shortt.  Albert,  FR53a28. 
Shortt,  Gilbert  E.,  m,  FR63171. 
Shrum,  Samuel  E.,  FR37S49. 
Sldereaa,  Arthur  L..  FR46157. 
Slgman,  Richard  O..  FR46740. 
Simmons,  Harry  J..  FR45S08. 
Simmons,  Raymond  C,  FR2S519. 
Simmons,  Walter  B..  Jr.,  FB45491. 
Blmonet,  Kenneth  A.,  FR236ai. 
Sims,  WlUlam.  FR74281. 
Singleton,  Thomas  R.,  FR3038I. 
SltB.  Werner  C,  FS30373. 
SJaastad.  Oerald  D.,  FR33S22. 
Skaggi,  James  L..  FB44e73. 
SkantM,  Lawrence  A.,  FR23623. 
SkllUnga.  Donald  K.,  FB44fl78. 
Skinner,  iTan  D.,  FR38483. 
Skinner,  Paul  B„  FR303a4. 
Skipper.  Bdward  K.,  FR46106. 
Sklaclm,  Anthony  M..  FR46198. 
Skogerboe,  Arrld  N.,  FR447S3. 
Slater,  Robert  T.,  FRa708S. 
Sleeper,  Drew  C,  FR30589. 
SUgfat.  Richard  B.,  FB4fi018. 
Souut,  Ford  B..  FB30S31. 
Smathers.  Paul  B.,  FR34018. 
Smith.  Allan  C,  nt78383. 
Smith,  Karl  H.,  FS44808. 
Smith,  Edwin  L.,  FR2364A. 
teilth,  Knyard  B.,  FR4S399. 
Smith.  Fendrlck  J.,  Jr..  FR37039. 
Smith.  Oeorge  L..  FR30383. 
taUth.  Oerald  H..  FRS0385. 
Smith.  Harry  F.,  Jr..  FB44883. 
Smith,  Howell  W.,  FIU4fi68. 
Smith,  Indn  J.,  FB4«94a. 
Smith,  James  H..  masSM. 
Smith.  Jerold  F^  VR4U67. 
Smith,  Jimmy  L..  FB33&a7. 
Smith.  Laun  C.  Jr..  FR4A17e. 
Smith.  Mllaa  F..  FR3863S. 
Smith,  Richard  J.,  FR4MM. 
Smith.  Robert  O..  FBSaooi. 
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Smith,  Roy  B.,  FR23S28. 

Smith,  Thomas  C,  FRa49S4. 

Smith.  Thomas  C,  FR30328. 

Smith,  Welda  A.,  FR45389. 

Smith,  William  A.,  FR23629. 

Smith,  William  O..  FR28472. 

Smith,  William  J.,  FR45019. 

Smock.  Don  M.,  FR44992. 

Smyth,  Robert  T  ,  PR23530. 

Snodgrass,  Clyde  W..  FTi23531 

Snow.  Clayton  C.  PR24955 

Snyder.  Richard  E  ,  FR46492 

Sokol,  Joeeph  P..  FR44897 

Somers,  Joyce  E.,  PR28499. 

Sonnett,  Robert,  FR44629. 

Sonnler,  Luclen  O..  FR45744. 

Sooy.  Charles  E..  FR44995 

Sorrel,  Marclal,  III,  PR45689. 

Sorrentlno,  Michael  L..  FTi23532. 

Sousa,  Oeorge  A.,  FR64944. 

Spaeth.  Carl  D  .  FR44658. 

Sparks.  Raymond  L.,  rR44590. 

Sparks,  Richard  J.,  PR30527. 

Spencer,  James  H  .  Jr.,  PR26598. 

Spencer,  James  O.,  Jr.,  PR44919. 

Spencer,  Robert  E.,  PR44669 

Splllers,  William  R.,  PR45536. 

Spltzer,  Benjamin  L.,  FR53212. 

Sprague,  Ro(;er  L.,  FR4o582. 

SprulU,  Dameron  R.,  FR28633 

Squire,  Richard,  PR44802. 

Stadaklev,  Glenn  H  ,  FR23957. 

Stafford,  Herman  C  ,  Jr.,  FR27062. 

Stafford,  Thomas  P.,  PR23534 

Stahl,  David  W.,  FR27079. 

Stanley,  A.  D  .  FR 46100. 

Stanley,  Richard  C,  FR27042. 

Staubs,  Harry  L.,  PR53185. 

St.  Clair,  James  H.,  PR27840. 
Stedmaa,  Thomas  W.,  FR45266 
Steele,  David  E..  FR45460. 
Steele.  Eugene  W..  FR28049 
Stefanoa,  Stephen,  Jr..  FR30432 
Stegman,  Ralph  L.,  FR26622. 
Stein,  Theodor  T.,  Jr..  PR30556. 
Stelllnl,  Edward,  PR27838 
Stephenson,  Cary  D..  PR45204. 
Stephenson.  Claude   D.,  Jr.,  PR24072. 
Sterling,  Thoma_  J.,  PR45475. 
Stevens.  Clarence  J..  FH44989. 
Stevens,  Donald  W.,  PR45349. 
Stevens.  Merrill  D..  PR30574. 
Stevens,  Richard  D.,  PR28033. 
Stevens,  Robert  E.,  PR64957, 
Stevens,  Roger  L.,  FR45513. 
Stewart,  James  E.,  PR30463 
Stewart,  John  R..  Jr.,  PR30584. 
Stewart,  Robert  B.,  Jr..  FR64925, 
Stewart,  Robert  D.,  FR45540. 
Stewart,  Robert  L..  PR45033. 
Stldnlck.  Wesley  C  .  Jr.,  FR30335. 
Stiles,  Charles  S.,  PR4529I. 
Stlnson.  Ronald  A..  FR28583. 
Stockbrldge.  V.  M.,  Jr.,  FR45259. 
Stockstlll,  Richard  M..  PR44698. 
Stone.  Herbert  H.,  PR45065. 
Storch.  Charloe.  PR28553. 
Stouffer,  Myron  E.,  Jr.,  PR23022. 
Stout,  William  R.,  FR45467. 
Stow,  Ulburn  R.,  FR27801. 
Strain,  Hugh  R,,  FR44680. 
Stratton,  Charles  B.,  FR24284. 
Streett,  James  K  .  FR23539. 
Stripling,  Howard  E.,  FR45569. 
Strom,  Elmer  L.,  FR27044. 
Strong,  Lowell  M.,  PR24889. 
Studabaker.  William  A.,  FR23541. 
Student,  Joseph  J.,  PR5312e. 
Sugge,  Jack  W.,  PR24891. 
Suits,  Harlan  E.,  PR27562. 
Sullivan.  Richard  L..  PR27056. 
Sullivan.  William  P.,  FR28669. 
Suakln,  Herbert  J.,  FR28059. 
Swanson,  Raymond  W.,  FR30342. 
Swanson.  Stanley  H..  FR23643. 
Swarts.  James  C,  FR24290. 
Swatek,  John  P..  PR45031. 
Sweeney.  Charlee  P..  PR44923. 
Sweeney,  Sue  L.,  PR44597. 
Sweet.  Cyrus  B  ,  ni.  FR2491. 
Sweet,  Wayne  A.,  PR24077. 
Swlck.  Eugene  J.,  FR6319fl. 


Szanyl,  WllUam  L.,  FR4Sa21. 
Szemere,  Frank  I.,  FR4Sa49. 
Tacke,  Raymond  L,  FR23545. 
Tague,  Wendell  C.  FR45823. 
Tallman,  Olive  H.,  H.  PR23546. 
Tanguy,  Robert  B.,  FR23547. 
Tanner,  Bobby  J.,  Fli74293. 

Tanner,  John  D.,  FR28497. 

Tansley,  Frank  J.,  FR30332. 
Tate,  Royce  D.,  PR46480. 

Tatem,  Gladwin  W..  FR30405. 

Taylor,  Arthur  K.,  FR23992. 

Taylor,  Doyle  J.,  FR45e98. 

Taylor,  Eugene  T.,  FR285e4. 

Taylor,  Harry  K.,  PR27036. 

Taylor,  Jack  H.,  Jr..  PR44868. 

Taylor,  John  B.,  FR84893. 

Taylor,  Llewelyn  M.,  Jr.,  FR28458. 

Taylor,  Robert  B.,  FR45466. 

Taylor,  William  T.,  Jr..  FR46247. 

Teal,  Tom  A..  FR45648. 

Templeton,  Marlln  E..  FR45412. 

Temes,  Eugene  R..  PR30406. 

Terry,  Billy  W.,  FR30426. 

Terry,  George  H..  Jr.,  FR44883. 

Thayer,  John  T.,  FR45707. 

Thelander,  Albert  H..  PR44931. 

Thomas,  Andrew  H..  Jr.,  PR53155. 

Thomas,  Austin  K.,  FR30433. 

Thomas,  Everett  L.,  Jr..  PR30522. 

Thomas,  James  D.,  PR45627. 

Thomas,  John  P.,  FR23824. 

Thomas,  John  P.,  FR26626. 

Thomas,  Michael  D..  PR30308. 

Thomas,  Stover  B..  FR45237. 

Thomas,  Tyler,  PR30505. 

Thomas.  William  C.  FR53202. 

Thompson,  Don  L.,  FR45302. 

Thompson,  James  S.,  Jr..  FR30516. 

Thompson,  James  L.,  P*R26624. 

Thompson,  John  P..  FR24102. 

Thompson.  Ralph  H..  FR64814. 

Thompson,  Ralph  T..  PR46741. 

Thor.  Robert  M.,  nt24926. 

Thornber,  Richard  W.,  PR30603. 

Thornton,  Bobby  W..  FR64947. 

Thurnau,  Gerald  S..  FR23986. 

Tipping.  Henry  A.,  FR44782. 

Tobey,  Bruce  M..  FR45391. 

Tobln.  John  J.,  PR30551. 

ToUerud.  Gordon  D..  FR44978. 

Tolsma,  Charlee  S.,  FR53230. 

Toma,  Joeeph  S„  PR25946. 

Tomalno,  Vincent  J.,  Jr  ,  FR28068. 

Tomchesson.  Teddy  J..  FR45079. 

Tomllnson,  Prank  J..  FR45722. 

Tomllnson,  Oscar  P..  PR30267. 

Tompkins,  Richard  D.,  FR64939. 

Torree,  Eduardo  G.,  FR28379. 

Toth.  Karl  J..  PR30593. 

Townsend,  William  R.,  PR44a81. 

Toyama.  Stanley  I..  FR45228. 
Trabucco,  Jack  C.  FR44830. 
Trant.  Collie  D..  FR53080. 
Travis,  Harrell  K.,  rR44756. 
Trayer,  George  T..  FH45570. 
Trego,  Carl  E.,  PR44696. 
Tresemer,  Gary  L..  PR45241. 
Tripp,  Russell  C.  FR45614. 

Trochta,  Joseph  P.,  PR45441. 
Troske.  Erwln  E.,  Jr.,  PR23552. 
Tryllng,  David  G..  FR45465. 
Tsouprake.  Peter.  FR45448. 
Tucker.  Leon  R.,  PR30422. 
Turco,  Francis  S..  PR45344. 
Turek,  Richard  J..  FR44838. 
Turner,  David  W..  FR44813. 
Turner.  Theodore  C.  FR64898. 
Tuttle.  Donald  L..  FR28046. 
Tynan,  John  E..  PR64891. 
Tyson,  Newby  C.  PR448ie. 
TThl,  Charles  W..  FR25363. 
Umstead,  Jamea  W.,  FR45219. 
Underwood,  John  D.,  rR28053. 
Ungvary,  Stephen  J.,  Jr.,  FR285e8. 
Urlch,  Relly  E..  F'R44842. 
Vaeth,  Sylvester  L..  PR45020. 
Vallejo.  Adam  C,  FR30455. 
Van  am  an.  Albert  V..  Jr.,  FR30628. 
Vance,  Alonzo  A.,  Jr..  PR46050. 
Vandenberg,  Duane  B.,  FR30364. 
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Vandergrlff,  B.  C,  H,  PR45281. 
Vanmeter,  Robert  L.,  PR74298. 
VanvUet,  Howard  E.,  FR45037. 
Varble.  Thomas  A.,  FK24927. 
Vasllladls,  Charles  C,  FR63233. 
Vaslef,  Nicholas  P..  FR44829. 
Veghte,  James  H..  PR30568. 
Velarde,  Servando  J.,  Jr.,  FR44893. 
Vlckery,  Robert  C,  FR44561. 
Villa,  Richard  G.,  FR53096. 
Vincent,  Maurice  G.,  FR305«e. 
Vlnlng,  Robert  W.,  FR23557. 
Vlscarra,  Raymond  M.,  PB30586. 
Vise.  Bernard,  PR24277. 
Vlto,  Carmine  A,,  FR69715. 
Vlzzlnl,  John  F..  FR45708. 
Vogel.  Paul  E..  PR45476. 
VoUs.  Cecil  C.  FR45213. 
Vollmer.  Iver  C  ,  PR44996. 
Volz,  William  M.,  FR24951. 
Voss,  John  E.,  FR45312. 
Vowell.  John  M..  FR45571. 
Wachtel,  Jack  P.,  FR30295. 
Waddell,  Ralph  D.,  Jr.,  PR27828. 
Wadsworth,  Harry  P..  FR44840. 
Wagner.  John  L..  F1128054. 
Walnwrlght,  Ewell  D.,  Jr..  FR27833. 
Walden.  Emmett  S.,  Jr.,  FR28486. 
Waldrop.  William  T..  FR23558. 
Walker,  Charles  G.,  PR45056. 
Walker,  Melvln  K.,  FR24299. 
Walker,  Thomas  M.,  FR26619. 
Walker.  William  O..  PR45401. 
Waller,  Robert  E.,  FR44907. 
Walls,  Ernest  S  ,  PR45182. 
Walls.  John  B.,  FR45444. 
Walsh,  Daniel  O.,  FR64921. 
Walsh,  Richard  A.,  Ill,  PR22372. 
Walter.  Harold  J.,  FR45021. 
Walter,  Thomas  A.,  FR44922. 
Walters,  Robert  O..  PR30588. 
Walthall,  Eugene.  Jr..  PR30438. 
Walton,  John  W.,  PR44569. 
Ward.  George  E.,  Jr.,  FR45731. 
Ward,  George  M.,  PR45392. 
Ward,  James  W..  Jr.,  FR45703. 
Ward,  John  F.,  FR45120. 
Warelng,  Richard  B..  FR24960. 
Warner,  William  A..  FR23158. 
Warren,  James  C,  FR53097. 
Watklns,  James  A.,  FR28462. 
Watklns,  William  T..  FR56044. 
Watson,  Cleveland  B..  FR45035. 
Watson,  Norman  P.,  FR30590. 
Watson,  Richard  K.,  FR 44892, 
Watson,  William  J.,  FR44551. 
Watson,  William  T.,  FR30347. 
Watt,  Thomas  M.,  PR45453. 
Waugh.  James  G.,  FR30598. 
Waugh.  William  R,,  FR44918. 
Way,  James  H.,  FR45362. 
Weaver,  Donald  E.,  FR45128. 
Webb,  Carl  R.,  FR23562. 
Webb,  George  T.,  FR45501. 
Webb,  James  C.  PR27037. 
Webb,  Richard  E.,  FR74303. 
Webber,  Leon  B.,  FR23971. 
Weber,  James  W.,  FR28478. 
Weber,  Kenneth  D.,  FR53087, 
Webster,  Carl  R.,  FR63180. 
Webster,  Sherman  L.,  FR23564. 
Weed.  Gordon  H.,  FR24169. 
Welgle,  Raymond  V.,  FR30451. 
Welnkle,  Robert  K.,  FR45629. 
Welssgarber.  Martin,  Jr.,  FR26606. 
Welch,  Jasper  A.,  Jr.,  PR24042. 
Welch.  Jerry  L..  FR45200. 
Welkom,  Jerome  G.,  FR30282. 
Wells,  Patrick  G.,  FR30340. 
Welsh.  Leland  M.,  FR23565. 
Wentzler,  Herman  L.,  PR26608. 
West,  Henry  M.,  PR23566. 
Westbrook,  Donald  E.,  PR22378. 
Westbrook,  Herman  G.,  FR44737. 
Westfall,  Jack  D.,  PR45541. 
Weston,  Harold  E.,  FR30530. 
Wheeler.  James  M.,  FR45393. 
Whltaker.  Benjamin  M.,  FR24868. 
Whltaker.  Robert  M..  FR44650. 
White,  Edward  H.,  11.  PR23667. 
White  Franklin  M.,  FR45097. 
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Whitehead,  Ollfl  M.,  FR4A137. 
Whitehead,  Kenneth  L.,  FR4556S. 
Whltener,  James  A.,  PR30399. 
Whltford,  Lawrence  W..  Jr.,  FR28501. 
Whlttenberg,  James  E.,  PR45242. 
Whlttler,  Lebaron,  FR28589. 
Wlchmann,  Dewltt  J.,  PR4415. 
Wicker,  Arthur  R.,  PR45602. 
Wldney,  James  H.,  FR45342. 
Wlese,  William  A,,  FR284C2. 
Wight,  Robert  C,  Jr.,  FR45162. 
Wllcoxen,  Russell  J.,  FR44649. 
Wilder,  WlUlam  J.,  FR53211. 
Wllklns,  Ramon  C,  FR30392. 
Wilkinson,  Albert  L..  FR45095. 
Wilier,  Phillip  M..  FR285e5. 
Williams,  Alton  C,  PR28534. 
Wmiams.  Billy  J..  FR64901. 
WllUamB,  Bruce  R..  FR30309. 
Williams,  Conrad  I.,  PR27086. 
Williams,  David  R.,  FR30523. 
WlUiams,  Edwin  L.,  Jr.,  FR24938. 
Williams,  Floyd  C.  PR24a?7. 
Williams,  George  C.  PR44722. 
Williams.  Nelson  N.,  Jr.,  FR24160. 
Williams,  Nolan  P..  FR30435. 
Williams,  Robert  C,  FR44841. 
Williams,  Thomas  P..  PR28065. 
Williamson,  Donald  N.,  FR23570. 
Williamson,  Harrv  W.,  Jr.,  FR53188. 
Williamson.  Vernon  C,  FR45084. 
Willis.  Howard  G.,  FR53105. 
Winner,  V/llUam  R..  FR44810. 
Wilson.  Glen  R.,  FR30575. 
Wilson,  James  R..  FR44770. 
Wilson,  Robert  W.,  FR28510. 
Wilson,  Thomas  H.,  FR26047. 
Wilson,  William  H.,  FR64874. 
Wilson,  William  J.,  FR27102. 
Winchell,  Gerald  J.,  FR44981. 
Winchester.  Ruger  W..  PR28048. 
Winger,  Robert  P.  C,  FR23571. 
Wlngerson,  Richard  C,  FR24037. 
Wlnne,  Clinton  H..  Jr.,  FR23572. 
Winter,  Norman  M.,  FR45166. 
Winters,  Donald  E.,  PR45129. 
Wise,  Luclen  D.,  FR26625. 
Wittenberg,  Carl  P..  FR28471. 
Wittevrongel,  Donald  M..  FR30529. 
Wolfe,  Alan  E..  FR27814. 
Wong.  Richard  J.  C.  FR45229. 
Wood.  Ansel  L..  PR30440. 
Wood,  John  T.,  FR24010. 
Woodcock,  Herbert  A.,  Jr..  FR74306. 
Woods,  Jerry  K..  FR44787. 
Woodward,  James  W.,  Jr..  FR23573. 
Woodward.  Robert  D.,  FR23574. 
Worman,  Wallace  D.,  FR45600. 
Wortman.  Joseph  B.,  FR44985. 
Wren.  Harry  L..  Jr..  FR45625 
Wrenn,  Eugene  L.,  Jr.,  FR45283. 
Wrentmore,  John  W..  FR45622. 
Wright,  Gary  G..  FR53206 
Wright,  George  R.,  FR53194. 
Wright,  John  C,  FR44869. 
Wright,  Monte  D.,  FR27795. 
Wright,  William  J.,  PR28228. 
Wuerz,  Albert  H.,  Jr.,  FR24693. 
Wunderllch,  Dorotha  N..  FR28580. 
Wylam.  John  P..  PR45500. 
Yanchek.  William,  FR45644. 
Yankle,  Daniel  R..  FR45535. 
Yates,  James  E.,  FR44694. 
Yates,  Ralph  A.,  FR28496. 
Yeager,  Ronald  E..  FR45616. 
Yon,  Kenneth  W.,  FR45041. 
York,  Charles  A.,  FR26620. 
York,  Leland  A.,  FR44768. 
Yost,  William  R.,  FR44592. 
Young,  David  D.,  FR23575. 
Young.  Durwood  D..  Jr.,  FR23965. 
Young.  Edward  D..  PR27092. 
Young,  Frank  R.,  Ill,  FR24004. 
Young.  Sam  P..  Jr..  FR24928. 
Young,  VlrgU  L.,  FR53184. 
Youree,  Charles  D.,  Jr.,  FR23676. 
Yow,  Prank  L.,  Jr.,  FR53158. 
Yuen,  Donald  J  ,  FR45591. 
Zarlng,  Harlan  G.,  PR53217. 
Zehrlng,  Robert  A.,  FR45617. 
Zelgen,  Robert  S.,  FR 4-5539. 


Zetena.  Maurice  P.,  PR45262. 
Zevln,  Sandy  A.,  FR64959. 
Zlluca,  Paul  G.,  FR30326. 
Zimmerman,  Donald  R.,  PR45232. 
Zlnkan,  Gerald  W..  PR44692 
Zlppel,  Irving.  PR24542. 
Ziekovsky,  Robert  W  ,  rR30341. 
Zoeller.  August  J.,  PR531 14 

Chaplains  selected  for  promotion  to  regMlar 
major 
Akins,  Gerald  H.,  FR64319. 
Barstad,  Stuart  E.,  PR48674. 
Bell,  Roscoe  E..  FR55182. 
Boyd,  William  A.,  rR55181. 
Burkey,  Wayne  L..  FR486ai. 
Calkins,  Raymond  J.,  FR48550. 
Campbell,  John  J.,  FR48683. 
Carr.  Richard,  FR48666. 
Davis,  Jefferson  E.,  Jr.,  PR56417. 
Demott.  James  M.,  FR48673. 
Eglglan,  Robert  S.,  FR64321. 
Greenwalt.  Arthur  E  .  Sr,,  FR48677. 
Grlffln,  James  H.,  FR64324. 
Helde.  Edwin  G..  rR55178. 
Houseman.  Harry  E.,  FR48684. 
Huhn,  Donald  W..  rR64322. 
IlUngworth,  Ralph  S.,  FR48678. 
Keeney.  Charles  D..  FR64316. 
Kopelke.  WllUam  P.,  Jr.,  FR55183. 
Krause,  Theodore  C,  FR64328. 
Lang,  Neunert  F.,  PR32436. 
McCaughan,  Charles  E.,  FR48668. 
McGowan,  John  J.,  FR32437. 
Mllbrath,  Earl  W.,  PR48687. 
Mullln,  Hugh  J.,  PR48680. 
O'Leary,  Cornelius  P..  FR56180. 
Parker,  Archie  R.,  Jr.,  PR64317. 
Patterson,  Allen  J.,  rR82197. 
Relder,  Charles  W.,  FR48663. 
Richards,  Byron  L..  Jr.,  FR64314. 
Rickards.  James  P..  FR64325. 
Robins,  Paul  L..  FR64326. 
Rodell,  Jeremiah  J.,  FR48689 
Ross,  Chester  W.,  PR48665. 
Roy,  Calvin  W.,  rR.84327. 
Schroder,  Peter  C,  Jr..  rR48688. 
Shannon,  Robert  J..  FR€4323 
Sheppard.  Henry  S.  G..  FR64315. 
Sloan,  Robert  A.,  FR48676. 
Spencer,  Henry  L.,  PR48685. 
StrauBser,  Charles  W.,  FRfi4318. 
Stuller,  Joseph  F..  FR48679. 
Tagg,  Lawrence  V.,  FR48686. 
Vlise,  Michael  G.,  FR55179. 
Walker,  WlUle  L  ,  PR48671. 
Wayne.  Robert  J.,  PR46664 
Williams.  Thomas  M.,  Jr  ,  FR64320. 
Wilson,  James  P.,  Jr.,  FR48672. 
WoUe.  Nell  P.,  FR56416. 
Young.  WllUam  B.,  FR48667. 

Medical    officers    selected    for    promotion    to 
regular  major 
Axllne.  John  W..  FR69729. 
Barrett,  John  W.,  PR96392, 
Beck,  WllUam  A.,  FR31938. 
Beckmann,  Charles  H..  FR55857. 
Beddingfield.  George  W.,  PR31819. 
Beers,  Kenneth  N.,  FR76362. 
Beyer,  Charles  K..  FR62915. 
Bopp,  Raymond  K.,  FB59684. 
Bradley,  Edwin  M.,  FR59549. 
Brandlin,  Frederick  R.,  FR32330. 
Calvert.  John  H.,  Jr.,  FR75755. 
Carglll,  Louis  H..  PR64209. 
Carroll,  Mark  G.,  Jr.,  FRe2492. 
Chester.  Daniel  A.,  FR31920. 
Ooltman.  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  FR55859. 
Cooper,  Kenneth  H..  PR6305€. 
Cottle,  Kenneth  E.,  FR71116. 
Dewltt.  Harvey  J..  FR64942. 
Doppelt.  Fredrick  P.,  FR66019. 
Dunnlhoo.  Dale  R.,  PR64208. 
Eddy,  Donald  D.,  F'R59582. 
Edmunds.  Frank  E.,  Jr.,  FR76383. 
Etoders,  Lawrence  J..  FTl567fl2. 
Parmer,  Robert  A.,  FR68402. 
Pldone,  George  S..  FR62247. 
Flnkel,  Stanley,  FR76424. 
Fisher,  Donald  G..  FR70877. 
Floyd.  John,  FB29888. 
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Voatar,  Richard  S.,  FR6a493. 
Poatar,  William  L.,  7R09473. 
Hafood,  Clyde  O.,  Jr..  FR615M. 
Halkl,  John  J..  FR330S0. 
Hart.  JoMph  B..  FR83340. 
HaHahurat,  John  L.,  I^ft6549. 
HelMr.  Errln  W.,  FR32344. 
Hlgglna,  Warren  H.,  Jr..  FR40Q80. 
Bbch,  John  R.,  VB63054. 
Johnston,  Olen  P.,  FR3238e. 
Kawaaakl.  David  M..  FR7S426. 
King.  Dana  O..  Jr.,  7029877. 
Klebanoff,  Oerald,  FR29889. 
Knudaen,  Kermlt  B.,  PR59706. 
Komrad.  Eugene  L.,  FR2988a. 
Korar.  Charlea  E.,  FR5580O. 
lAncaater.  Malcolm  C,  FR32334. 
Langford,  Orvllle  L..  FR59648. 
Lawaon.  William  J..  FR78a34. 
Ledbetter,  Edgar  O..  FR5156S. 
Llndberg,  Evan  P.,  FR59944. 
ICaeleod.  Gordon  C.  FR3ig57. 
MalTln,  Harry  H.,  FR323S2. 
Mantle.  Donald  N..  7R«30SS. 
ICartln.  NeU  D..  7RS9583. 
ICayhew,  Clifford  L..  FR3234g. 
McBaln,  John  K.,  FR51568. 
Mclndoe.  Darrell  W.,  FR32348. 
llcPbaiU,  John  J..  Jr..  FR32345. 
Merwln.  Charlea  F.,  FR3a341. 
ICocra,  Donald  M..  7R31953. 
Moronay.  John  D.,  FR29878. 
lioahar,  Don  T.,  FRMTSO. 
NardtOll.  Peter  A..  FR70fi29. 
IVytiorg,  Lester  P.,  FR78211. 
Faeot.  Joaeph  B..  Jr..  FR3l92a. 
Petaraon.  Ralph  ■.,  FR31939. 
Petri.  Kenneth  K.,  FR78113. 
Fllimppl.  Paul  J.,  PR49882. 
Portolll.  Felix  R..  FR«g850. 
Powaner,  Henry  J..  FR319S4. 
Raaoh,  Jamea  R.,  PRA4941. 
RhOMlea,  Xrerett  R..  FR33081. 
Rhoads,  John  0..  FR81828. 
Rockwood.  Charlea  A.,  Jr.,  rBai9U. 
Roaa,  John  D.,  FR5685S. 
Rue.  Nelaon  B.,  Jr..  FR69946. 
Ryan,  Thomas  J.,  PR32338. 
Schneider,  Robert  A.,  FR5904fl. 
Saldal,  Donald  R.,  PR86009. 
Shlalda.  Thomas  P..  FRflSSM. 
aubarman,  Irwin  A..  7RT75W. 
amith.  Robert  N.,  PRsaosa. 
Smith.  Robert  R..  FR59947. 
Stanford,  William,  FRSaasi. 
Thompeon.  Alfred  L.,  Jr..  PRfi947a. 
Tlemey,  Ralph  C.  PRa9886. 
Wamsley,  Jamea  R..  PR31900. 
Whltaker.  Harry  A  .  Jr..  PR6M71. 
Wntsle.  David  S..  PR62491. 
WInget,  Burke  L..  FR3a335. 
Woodhead.  David  M..  FR54943. 
Tanlty.  Eugene  J..  PR61144. 

Mtdieal  Servict  officers  teleeted  for 
tion  to  regulMT  major 
Adklns.  WUllam  L..  PR3a479. 
Architect,  Louis  H.,  PR49038. 
BaU,  Jack  W.,  FR40045. 
Baaber.  William  R..  FR48039. 
Buchsbaum.  Alan  L.,  nt4905a. 
Burke.  William  E..  FR38S4S. 
Chamlis.  Elbert  R.,  7Aa5688. 
Culbertson.  Jamea  B..  FR49048. 
Dalroaarlo  Lawrence,  7R49037. 
Badley,  Nell  B.,  nt3fl089. 
Holmgraln,  Floyd  H.,  Jr.,  FR3a480. 
Kaya,  Oaorge  A.,  FR3a477. 
KUby,  Mgar  O..  PR27981. 
IfcTialn.  George  H.,  Jr.,  FRasssa. 
MePhee.  Jack  C.  FR490S1. 
Mauhrand,  William  G..  FRassSS. 
Powara,  Thomaa  E..  FR49029. 
Stlllng,  Stewart  B.,  FR3a48a. 
Thcmas,  Horace  D..  FR66347. 
Trimble.  Ralph  A..  Jr..  FR49042. 
Tustlson.  Donald  F..  FR49048. 
TTrqula,  Alfred  P..  FR7ea«6 
Wagner,  Donald  B..  FRa8004. 
Werley.  Leroy  D..  Jr..  FR49041 . 
Wlnstaad.  Maurice  O..  FR49044. 
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Dental   officers    selected    for   ■promotion   to 
regular  major 

Baase.  Adolph  P.,  FR32586. 
Birmingham,  Fredrick  D,.  FR5616S. 
Browning,  James  D.,  PR69745. 
Burke,  Casper  H..  PR51579. 
Christen,  Arden  G„  FR59720. 
Clark.  WUllam  J.,  FR56390. 
Clement,  Rober';  J.,  PR59487. 
Daugherty.  George  I.,  n,  PR64231. 
Penex,  Guy  W.,  FR69746. 
Purman.  Terence  H.,  FR62821. 
Greer.  George  T.,  FR59490. 
Heupel.  Edwin  M  ,  PR49709. 
HiUl,  Caleb  A.,  FR51577. 
Hungerman,  Paul  J..  FR59488. 
Jlvlden.  Glenn  J..  PR78118. 
Joffre.  Roch  R.,  FR79254. 
Jones.  James  P.,  FR59719. 
Kiser.  George  C  ,  PR56552. 
Kllnger,  Roger  E..  FR54946. 
Kopczyk.  Raymond  A.,  FR62822. 
Kuebker,  William  A..  PR78H9. 
Leslie.  James  C.  FR71125. 
Marano.  Philip  D..  FR55875. 
McPee.  Conrad  E..  PR70373. 
MulUgan,  Patrick  J.,  PR55737. 
Newman.  Robert  M.,  FR64230. 
Parkel,  Charles  O..  Jr.,  FR59956. 
PhUllps,  Homer  L.,  PR56047. 
Podlln.  Bernard  P..  FR7il2e. 
Roche.  WUUam  C,  PR29467. 
Sheneman,  Jack  R.,  PR2946e. 
Smith,  William  R„  PR49707. 
Sollnskl,  Robert  T.,  FR59491. 
Strunk,  Robert  E.,  FR77575. 
Sutherlln,  Robert  R.  H..  FR29303. 
Wade.  William  M.,  Jr..  PR59957. 
Wellner,  Charles  R..  FR59489. 
WUlarson,  Kenney  L.,  FR7B120. 

Nurses   selected   for    promotion    to   regular 
major 

Alena.  Virginia  M..  FR28018. 
Armstrong,  Elsie  M.,  FR49724. 
Bagley,  Irene  C  ,  FR28018. 
Bakken,  Elvira  C,  FR56388. 
Byrnes.  Mary  J.,  FR32449. 
Cltro,  Marian  L.,  PR54955. 
Cochran,  Gladys  I,,  PR32453. 
Cook,  Marjorle,  FR32597. 
Dorsey.  Belle  E  .  FR27549. 
Dove,  Olive  Y..  FR32448. 
Edmonds.  Ruth  E.,  PR27657. 
■Isele,  Pauline  A.,  FR26659. 
Epperson,  Crystal  NT.,  FR55220. 
Froet.  Nelda  V.,  FR59965. 
Garbett.  Rosemary.  FR6424e. 
Olbbens,  Patsy  L..  FR82322 
Gillette.  Winnlfred  E  .  FR51378. 
Goetz,  Elizabeth  M..  FR32460. 
Graham,  Sarah  N.,  PR26668. 
Henrlcl.  Patricia  L..  FR55823. 
Jackson.  Elender  E..  FR64247. 
Jones.  Daphana  J..  PR82333. 
Jordan,  Sara  G.,  FR63412, 
Kapel.  LUUan  T..  FR51377. 
Keeley,  Margaret  R.,  FR54934. 
Landers.  Jacqueline  J..  FR55221. 
Lydon.  Phyllis  L.,  FR32457. 
McMahon,  Mary  A  ,  FR51379. 
Moran,  Helena  E  .  Fn32459 
Onlel,  Florence  W  ,  FR32452. 
Paxrlsh,  Lillian  H.,  PR328O0. 
Parton,  Veda  G.,  PR27.'>45. 
Pickett.  Natalie  A..  FR28017. 
Plpas,  Nancy  A  .  FR59964. 
Powers,  Joan  R  .  PR62927. 
PuUlam.  Ann  N    PR64243. 
Ross.  Mr  rjarct  H  .  PP27548. 
Schuelke.  Mary  J  .  FR 55927. 
Seymour,  Joanne.  FR32598. 
Snavely,  Joyce  M  .  FR55876. 
Sofferls,  Irene  L,,  FR32596. 
Sones,  Betty  J..  PR70388. 
Stapleton,  Rita  A..  PR27658. 
Steffel,  Marilyn  L..  PR29659. 
Strait,  Elsie  T  .  PF32447 
Thomaa,  Georgia  M  ,  FR56172. 
Vino,  Jane  M..  FR55385. 


Warner,  Mary  C,  FR5e389. 
Wells,  Lyndon  L.,  FR25771. 

Veteriruxry  officers  selected  for  promotion  to 

regular  major 

Olsler,  Donald  B.,  FR51128. 
Heldelbaugh.  Norman  D.,  FR58483. 
Homme.  Paul  J..  PR51127. 
McCuUy.  Robert  M..  FR5648a. 
Pope.  Robert  E.,  FR51131. 
Robinson.  Parrel  R..  FR59561. 
Smith.  Richard  E..  FR51126. 
WllUama,  Joe  T.,  PR51130. 
Yarbrough,  George  M.,  FRSliaS. 

Biomedical    sciences    officers    selected    for 
promotion  to  regular  major 
Andersen.  Harold  R..  FR49045. 
Buckerldge,  Francis  A.,  FR253S1. 
Collins,  Julia  E..  FR32475. 
Domlnguez.  Abel  M.,  FR32481. 
Dowell,  Prank  H.,  FR25348. 
Garrett,  Dean  A..  FR32478. 
Lunstrum,  Russell  R.,  Jr.,  FR49038. 
Maykoakl.  Robert  T..  FR65344. 
MiXBon,  Marlon  H.,  Jr..  FR25349. 
Nicholas,  Nicholas  C,  FR45304. 
Robertson,  William  J.,  FR49040. 
Schlndler.  Doris  H..  FR5139e. 
Slef  arth.  Ernest  H.,  FR55345. 
etuckman,  Lorraine  E.,  PR32474. 
Wilson.  Myrl  E..  FR29337. 

Second  lieutenant  to  first  lieutenant 
Abate.  Joseph  D.,  FR82631. 
Adams,  Alfred  P..  FR69871. 
Adams.  Lee  A..  FR69872. 
Adlnolfl,  Jerry  D..  Jr.,  FR69873. 
Ahmann.  Gerald  L.,  FR89874. 
Ahnert.  John  O..  Jr.,  PR75891. 
Alberter,  Barry  M..  FR75892. 
Alexander,  Charles  R..  82687. 
Allbee.  Thomas  D.,  FR77883. 
Allburn,  James  N.,  FR69875. 
Allen,  Harry  R.,  Jr.,  FR69876. 
Allen,  Ulysses  S..  FR69877. 
Allen,  Wayne  L.,  FR82638. 
Allen,  William  B.,  FR76159. 
Alley.  Clinton  D..  PR70815. 
Almy.  David  B.,  PR70764. 
Anderberg,  Michael  R.,  PR69878. 
Anderer.  Albert  M.,  FR69879. 
Anderson.  Dale  L..  FR69880. 
Anderson.  Leslie  B.,  III.  FR69881. 
Anderson,  Ralph  L.,  Jr..  PR82643. 
Andrews,  Dennis  A.,  FR75893. 
Anway,  Mark  D.,  FR69882. 
Arceneaux.  John  P..  FR69883. 
Ardern.  WUllam  E..  FR69884. 
Armistead.  Glenn  W.,  FR75330. 
Arnold,  Richard  L.,  III.  FR69885. 
Arthur.  Hayward  B.,  PR83225. 
Ashby.  Melvln  L.,  FR75894. 
Aspelin,  Erkkl  B.,  W.,  PR69880. 
Atha.  Lewis  E.,  FR75590. 
Avary.  Donald  D.,  PR76895. 
AveneU.  Jerry  J.,  PR75890. 
Ayers,  William  C.  FRa9887. 
Bachman.  Laurence  D.,  FT175801. 
Bacon,  Roger  D..  PR75337. 
Bacot.  Raymond  E..  FR75550. 
Bacue.  Ralph  H..  PR69888. 
BaUey.  Samuel,  Jr..  PR75551. 
Baker.  Garry  L.,  PR75897. 
Baker,  Phillip  J.,  FR81428. 
Baker,  Wayne  R.,  FR89889. 
Balan,  Douglas  G..  PR75338. 
Balcom,  Keith  W..  FR77505. 
Baldwin,  John  P.,  FR73472. 
Ball.  WUllam  J.,  FR69890. 
Balston,  Curtis  B..  FR75552. 
Barber.  Russell  E.,  FR71173. 
Barnes,  George  L.,  FR69891. 
Barnum.  James  R.,  m70817. 
Barr.  Allen  E.,  FR70353. 
Barrett,  Francis  L  ,  FR69892. 
Barry,  William  A.,  FR69893. 
Barth,  Ronald  G.,  PR70705. 
Bartlett,  Byron.  FR69894. 
Bassham,  James  H..  FR75479. 
Bates.  Richard  E..  FR75898. 
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Batten.  Edward  R.,  FR78478. 
Battln,  John  J.  W.,  PTi75388. 
Bauer,  Frederick  C,  PR89805. 
Baughman,  Richard  W.,  PR77201. 
Bazerque.  Betrand  H..  ni,  FRSaeSS 
Bearce.  NeU  R..  Jr.,  PR75597. 
Beauchemln,  A.  E..  Ill,  PR69890. 
Beck.  Brian  E..  FR75899. 
Beck.  Jerry  E..  FR75340. 
Beck,  WUllam  J.,  m,  FR70818. 
Bellotte,  John  E..  PR69897. 
Benedict,  Horace  E.,  FR7I174. 
Bennett.  Thomas  A.,  FR75598. 
Berdan.  Richard  L.,  FR83208 
Berg,  PhUllp  M.,  FR75600. 
Bergstrom,  Paul  E..  FR75482. 
Bermlngham,  PaiU  B.,  PR76101. 
Bernet,  Darrel  D.,  PR82658. 
Berry,  George  E.,  FR75900. 
Berry,  Larry  D.,  FR75553. 
Bianco.  Arthur  J.,  PR70767 
Biellnskl,  Barry  T.,  FR69899. 
Blgley,  Michael  P.,  FR75901. 
Binder,  Nancy  R.,  FR76I62 
Bird,  Allen  L..  PR75902. 
Bird.  Alvln  D.,  FR75603. 
Birkhead,  Roy  P.,  PR71175. 
Bischoflf.  Stuart  C.  FR70762. 
Bishop,  Charles  L.,  PR82661. 
Black.  Prank  A.,  FR69900. 
Blackledge,  Michael  A.,  PR70819. 
Blackmon,  Norman  V.,  PR8266S 
Blair.  Robert  L.,  PR3128524. 
Bllden,  Victor  J.,  FR69901. 
Blizzard,  Clarence,  Jr.,  FR82667. 
Blumsteln,  Richard  B.,  PR75903 
Bochnlk ,  Wal  ter  J. ,  FR75904. 
Bock,  Michael  D.,  FR69902. 
Bodnar,  James  J.,  PR69903 
Boeck.  David  J..  FR89904. 
Bogaert.  James  R.,  PR69905. 
Bolton,  Richard  W.,  FR70820 
Bolton,  Walter  B.,  PR75344. 
Boone,  Martin  N.,  FR82673. 
Boring.  Robert  L..  PR75905. 
Borlnskl,  George  E.,  Jr.,  PR77885 
Borland.  Melroy,  PR69900. 
Borling,  John  L..  FR69907. 
Bornzln.  Grant  O.,  FR69908 
BuseUy,  Shirley  E.,  III.  FR75900. 
Boswell,  Edward  T..  FR69909 
Boswell,  William  H..  FR80140 
Bouchard,  John  S..  FR69910. 
Bowers,  Bruce  G..  PR82675. 
Bowers,  Jerry  K.,  PR69911. 
Bowers,  Michael  J.,  PR70768 
Bowmaster,  Robert  W..  FR75907 
Boyd.  Alfred  A.,  Jr..  PR69912. 
Boyd.  Billy  E.,  FR82677. 
Boyd,  Thomas  G..  FR75908 
Bracher.  PhUlip  E.,  PR82678 
Bradshaw,  Michael  P.,  PR69913 
Brady,  WlUlam  R.,  PR75345. 
Breckenrldge,  Robert  A.,  PR69914 
Bredvlk,  Gordon  D..  FR69915. 
Brencl,  Robct  L.,  FR69910. 
Brlttenham,  Harry  M.,  II,  FR69917 
Brltton,  Delford  G..  PR75910. 
Broman,  Kenneth  E.,  PR69918 
Bromlley,  WlUlam  R.,  FR77507 
Brook,  Harley  J.,  PR78283. 
Brooks.  James  B..  PR69919 
Brothers,  Walter  L..  PR75554 
Brower,  George,  FR759n. 
Brown,  Anthony  K.,  PR75348 
Brown,  Donald  L..  PR75347. 
Brown.  Kyle  E..  PR7ei63. 
Brown,  Richard  M.,  FR69920. 
Brown.  Ronald.  PR75348. 
Browne,  Ivor  P..  PR75912. 
Brownell,  Thomas  P.,  FR82683 
Browning,  Alan  D.,  PR70164 
Browning,  WUUam  M..  Jr..  PR699ai 
Brudno.  Edward  A.,  PR78285 
Brunaman.  Robert  W..  PR759I3 
Bryan,  James  B..  III.  PRa2681.  ' 
Bryant,  Courtney  S.,  FR76014 
Bryant,  WlUlam  P.,  Jr.,  FR69923 
Buckingham.  James  A..  FR75916 
Buckner,  Richard  P.,  FR7634». 
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Bimker,  Park  G.,  FR699a4. 
Bunze.  Victor  P.,  PR70769. 
Burchette,  Jerry  E..  FR82683. 
Burgess.  Robert  D.,  FR75910 
Burita,  Robert,  PR70770. 
BumeU,  John  C,  m,  PRe99ao. 
Burns,  Jerome  T.,  FR79300. 
Burns,  Joe  L.,  FR69925. 
Burton,  Michael  L.,  FR75610. 
Bush,  Charles  V.,  FR69927. 
Butler,  Jlmmle  H.,  FR69928. 
Butler.  Norman  R.,  FR82696. 
Butt,  James  S.,  FRe9929. 
Butterfleld,  Douglas  H.,  FR69930 
Buus,  Vyrgil  D.,  PR75927. 
Byrne.  David  N.,  FR89931. 
Byrne.  Kenneth  E..  PTi77262. 
Byron.  George  V.,  FR69932. 
Cabuk,  Joe  G.,  Jr..  PR69933 
Cagglano,  Mich  R.,  Jr.,  FR82699. 
Callan,  James  M..  Jr.,  FR75555. 
Callln,  Grant  D.,  PR69934. 
OampbeU,  Richard  S.,  PR8370a. 
Candelorl,  George,  FR70821. 
CardeU,  Robert  P..  FR75918. 
Cardlle.  Prank,  FR70771. 
Cardoza,  Thomas  J..  PR69936. 
Carey,  Donald  A.,  FR69936. 
Carlen,  Clark  D.,  PR77263. 
Carlson.  Thomas  O.,  FR69937. 
Carmlchael,  Maurice  A.,  rR82709. 
Games,  Chapln  P.,  FR69938. 
Carpenter,  Myron  B.,  Jr.,  FR75919. 
Carr,  Richard  J.,  PR77889. 
Carroll,  John  R.,  PR70e22. 
Carter,  Rodger  L.,  FR75920. 
Caruana,  Patrick  P.,  FR69939 
Gary,  Bryan  S.,  FR69940. 
Chalfant,  James  B.,  FR76212. 
Chamberlain.  Peter  W..  FR7592I. 
Champagne,  Alice  I,,  PR75351. 
Chandler.  George  E..  PR7789o! 
Chaney.  Peter  J.,  FR70e23. 
Chapman,  Gerald  P.,  FR69941. 
Chapman.  Stephen  H.,  FR7077a. 
Chastaln.  Clifton  H.,  PR75556. 
Chelland,  Eugene  J.,  FR83210. 
Chrlstensen,  John  L..  PRa2719. 
Chrlfitensen,  Robert  C.  FR710e9. 
Christianson.  John  W..  FR82720.' 
Christy,  Michael  T..  ni69942. 
Chubaty,  Andrew  R..  FRfl9943. 
Churchill,  Ross  W.,  PR75352. 
Clndric,  Thomas  E..  PR73475. 
Clark.  Roger  D.,  PR69944. 
Clark,  Thomas  E..  PR69945 
Clark,  WUbur  H.,  FR75615. 
Clavin,  John  R.,  FR6994e. 
Clement,  PaiU  A.,  PR76165. 
Clements,  Robert  M.,  PR70773. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALIrOUflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  31,  1966 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
chairman  of  Its  Nuclear  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, I  have  lssu«l  to  the  House  OOP 
conference  the  following  commxinlcatlon 
which  may  be  of  Interest  to  others  also: 

iNAOVIaABILJTT    OF    VSE   OF    NUCLXAB    WEAPONS 

Against  Noktb  Vm-NAU 

Frequently  Members  of  CongreM  receive 
letters  recommending  that  atomic  weapons 
b«  used  against  North  Vietnam  "to  win  the 
war."  As  chairman  of  your  Nuclear  Affairs 
Committee  I  have  made  an  analysis  of  this 
proposition  which  concludes  that  this  type 
of  weapon  Is  unsuitable  for  use  under  preseui 
circumstances. 

The  President  and  other  administration 
offlclais  have  directly  or  Indirectly  indicated 
these  reasons  for  not  using  such  weapons  in 
Vietnam:  (a)  Pear  that  this  degree  of  escala- 
tion would  causa  North  Vletman'a  Commu- 
nist nuclear  aUles,  the  TT.8.S.R.  and  Red 
China,  to  come  Into  the  war  with  their  nu- 
clears  and  a  general  escalation  Into  nuclear 
world  war  m,  could  ensue;  (b)  reluctance 
to  even  talk  much  about  atomic  weapons  use 
because  It  might  Impede  the  administra- 
tion's drive  for  a  nonprollferation  treaty. 

Reason  (a)  Is  an  application  of  the  "no 
threshold  theory"  which  assumes  that  any 
nuclear  weapons  use,  no  matter  how  limited 
and  discrete,  will  grow  Into  a  general  holo- 
caust. The  theory  Is  far  from  universally 
accepted.  Reason  (b)  is  an  arguable  as- 
sumption— the  eflect  might  be  just  the 
opposite. 

Sounder  reasons  for  rejecting  use  of  atomic 
weapons  at  this  stage  of  the  war  Include — 

1 .  Tropical  forest  areas  are  not  particularly 
suitable  ones  for  effective  um  of  nuclear 
explosives. 

2.  Urban  areas  of  North  Vietnam,  even  in- 
cluding Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  are  of  Insuffi- 
cient size  to  indicate  any  advantage  of  nu- 
clear over  conventional  explosives. 

3.  Radioactive  aftereffects  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosives are  a  nuisance  which  is  unnecessary 
to  create  In  order  to  accomplish  deelred  mili- 
tary objectives. 

4.  Psychological  attitudes — Juatlfled  or  un- 
justified— relating  to  nuclear  weapons  would 
provide  opportunities  for  worldwide  antl- 
Amerlcan  propaganda  of  greater  detriment  to 
our  cause  than  benefits  calculable  from  using 
them. 

5.  Even  the  use  of  conventional  explosives 
against  a  backward,  underdeveloped  country 
like  Vietnam  has  proved  only  marginally 
productive.  Employment  of  a  "bigger  bang" 
cannot  be  expected  to  remedy  this  difficulty. 

Of  course,  should  Red  China  enter  the  war 
openly  with  large  military  forces,  all  bets 
would  be  off  and  the  use  of  both  strategic 
and  tactical  nuclear  weapons  most  probably 
would  be  Indicated. 

In  order  to  make  this  study  on  nuclear 
weapons  vls-a-vla  the  Vietnam  war  It  has 


been  necessary  to  make  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  nature  of  the  war  Itself,  both  In  the 
north  and  In  the  south.  This  study  reveals 
several  major  miscalculations  by  President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  McNamara  which  ap- 
pear to  support  charges  that  the  US.  effort 
Is  being  seriously  and  tragically  mismanaged 
at  the  very  top  by  these  civilian  chiefs  of 
our  Military  Establishment.  This  topic  will 
be  discussed  in  subsequent  communications. 


Speech   by   Speaker  McCormack  to  the 
Panel  on  Sciences  and  Technology 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  31.  1966 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
opening  session  of  the  seventh  meeting  of 
the  Panel  on  Science  and  Technology  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics on  January  25,  our  beloved  Speaker, 
the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack, 
Joined  with  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
HoMPHREY  in  delivering  opening  remarks 
that  truly  set  the  tone  and  character  of  a 
highly  productive  3-day  meeting. 

As  I  am  sure  most  of  his  colleagues 
know.  John  McCormack  for  many  years 
has  concerned  himself  deeply  with  the 
scientific  and  technological  progress  of 
this  country,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
role  of  Oovemment  in  support  of  scien- 
tific research  and  development.  As  most 
of  you  know,  he  was  a  principal  architect 
of  the  1958  Space  Act  that  created  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. It  has  been  through  his  wis- 
dom and  foresight  that  the  House  has 
been  able  to  achieve  its  present  leader- 
ship in  the  policy  decisions  of  Oovem- 
ment leading  to  our  unprecedented  sci- 
entific and  technological  strength. 

It  is  Indeed  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
include  in  the  Record  today  the  remarks 
of  Speaker  McCormack,  which  so  clearly 
outline  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
and  Its  Panel  on  Science  and  Technology: 
Remarks  or  Speakeh  John  W.  McCormack, 

SrVENTH     MEETINC.     PaNKL     ON    SCIENCK    AND 

Technology.  JaNvary  2.5,  1966 

I  am  Indeed  pleased  to  be  here  at  the 
opening  of  the  seventh  meeting  of  the  Panel 
on  Science  and  Technology,  and  to  be  part 
of  such  dlstlngtilshed  company. 

Meetings  such  as  this  one  are  very  Impor- 
tant to  the  leadership  of  the  country  and  to 
the  future  progress  of  oiu'  people.  This  Is 
especially  true  In  view  of  the  vast  and  con- 
stantly expanding  fund  of  knowledge  we  are 
acquiring  through  our  natlon.al  scientific  re- 
search and  development  programs. 

I  have  a  deep  satisfaction  in  the  role  the 
Congress,  and  particularly  the  Hotise  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  has 
played  In  bringing  Into  reality  the  tremen- 


dous results  that  have  come  from  the  great 
scientific  and  research  development  efforts 
now  underway  In  the  United  States.  I 
would  venture  to  say  that  without  the  sup- 
port, the  faith,  and  confidence  of  Congress 
in  our  scientific  and  technological  commu- 
nities this  meeting  would  probably  not  have 
taken  place. 

The  revolution  in  science  that  has  pro- 
gressed with  fantastic  rapidity  In  the  past 
20  years  has  Impacted  to  some  degree 
upon  almost  every  human  activity  in  which 
people  of  ovu-  times  are  engaged.  The  im- 
pact upon  this  and  future  generations  has 
been  so  profound  that  it  Is  Impossible  at 
this  point  in  time  to  perceive  clearly  all  the 
critical  decisions  of  the  past  both  in  Con- 
gress and  In  the  executive  department  that 
have  lead  to  our  present  level  of  scientific 
confidence  and  achievement. 

The  Federal  Ciovemment  will  support  re- 
search and  development  during  this  fiscal 
year  to  the  extent  of  approximately  $16 
billion.  Its  rate  of  expenditure  has  been  In- 
creasing year  by  year  and  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  the  development  of  our  scientific 
power  as  we  know  it.  Congress  has  the  re- 
sporslbllity  for  evaluating  the  need  for  such 
support  and  providing  prudently  the  funds 
needed  to  carry  on  the  many,  many  programs 
presently  underway  in  every  Government 
agor.cy. 

This  committee  was  created  by  a  resolu- 
tion introduced  in  the  House  by  our  very 
dlstlngtilshed  majority  leader, "  Carl  B. 
Albfrt.  who  Is  also  a  very  Important  member 
of  the  committee.  The  House,  in  its  collec- 
tive wisdom,  derived  from  years  of  experi- 
ence in  supporting  scientific  research  in  the 
Oovernment,  clearly  saw  to  the  need  for  a 
standing  committee  to  oversee  the  rapidly 
growing  Involvement  of  Government  in  re- 
search and  development.  This  meeting  today 
is  in  a  real  sense  a  manifestation  of  that 
wisdom. 

I  am  very  proud  of  this  committee.  I  was 
a  member  of  it  for  some  years  before  my 
duties  as  Speaker  forced  me  to  relinquish  my 
chair.  But  in  spirit  I  still  remain  a  member 
of  this  committee  because  I  feel  a  deep  sense 
of  association,  over  many  years  In  Congress 
With  the  problems  and  difficult  decisions  It 
faces  year  after  year.  To  my  mind,  the 
Judgments  and  decisions  of  this  committee 
pertaining  to  our  national  scientific  vigor 
carry  with  them  a  most  significant  Impor- 
tance to  the  future  strength  and  growth  of 
our  country.  The  welfare  of  the  American 
people,  the  dynamic  progress  of  our  economy 
and  the  leadership  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment in  our  struggle  to  maintain  a  peaceful 
world  will  all  be  Influenced  by  the  work  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
Therefore,  it  is  entirely  fitting  that  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Panel  on  Science  and  Technology 
Include  outstanding  men  of  our  times  from 
other  countries,  especially  those  nations  to 
which  our  past  history  has  been  so  intimately 
Involved  and  with  which  our  future  is  closely 
bound.  The  language  of  science  Is  truly  an 
international  dialog,  transcending  In  Its 
nature  all  parochial  attitudes  and  partisan 
policies.  Science  seeks  the  truth,  and  It  is 
the  truth  of  our  material  world  that  we 
attempt  In  every  waking  moment  to  recog- 
nize and  understand.  This  is  a  most  dlfflcvilt 
task  for  men  to  whom  millions  of  people  lock 
for  correctness  In  judgment  and  wisdom  In 
decision. 

Therefore.  I  feel  It  to  be  a  great  honor  to 
be  present  this  morning  with  the  Vice  Presl- 
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dent  of  the  United  States,  with  my  colleagues 
of  the  committee,  and  with  distinguished 
scientists  and  engineers. 


The  Renewed  Bombing  of  North  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINOTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  the  Democratic  leadership 
armoimced  to  the  House  that  President 
Johnson  had  ordered  resumption  of 
bombing  Ln  Vietnam.    Of  special  interest 


to  me  was  the  statement  that  the  Issue 
of  peace  in  Vietnam  had  been  referred 
by  the  President  to  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations. 

I  have  had  misgivings  about  resump- 
tion of  bombing  and  still  have  with  re- 
gard to  acceleration  of  the  war.  Espe- 
cially, Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  imderstand 
the  failure — Indeed  the  opposition  of  our 
State  Department  to  a  policy  of  asking 
all  free  world  nations  to  boycott  North 
Vietnam.  I  have  felt  we  should  bar  our 
ports  to  foreign  ships  that  supply  the 
enemi'. 

Furthermore,  I  have  urged  that  Con- 
gress bring  out  all  the  facts  by  a  full 
debate  on  the  war. 

But,  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  sup- 
port our  President.  Right  along  I  have 
said  that  if  I  had  any  doubts  or  uncer- 


tainties about  what  the  United  States 
should  do,  I  would  support  President 
Johnson.    He  has  the  full  facts;  I  do  not. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  today  the  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have 
spoken  out  in  support  of  President  John- 
son's decision.  He  has  done  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
Nation.  I  know  he  has  had  a  difficult 
decision,  and  I  think  the  least  I  can  do,  as 
a  Republican,  is  Indicate  a  solidarity  that 
exists  across  the  aisle  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

So  I  say  to  President  Jolinson:  I  sup- 
port you.  You  have  taken  the  course  you 
believe  best  will  protect  and  support  our 
GI's  in  southeast  Asia. 

This,  I  say  to  the  President,  is  a  time 
when  you  need  my  support,  and  you 
have  it. 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  February  1,  1966 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  January 
26,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  pastor,  Capitol 
Hill  Methodist  Church,  Washington, 
D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  mankind,  we 
come  to  Thee  this  morning  in  the  Interest 
of  the  good  proceedings  of  this  session  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

These  men  and  women  take  this  mo- 
ment for  prayer  because  they  need  divine 
help.  The  responsibilities  of  debate  and 
vote  reaching  in  influence  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  are  heavy  upon  their  shoul- 
ders. 

May  they  now,  through  the  faith  in 
which  this  prayer  is  given,  be  assured 
that  the  God  who  created  all  will  con- 
tinue his  creation  for  good  through  sin- 
cere deliberations  in  this  high  assembly. 

Be  with  our  President,  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations  who  meet  today  to 
hear  a  proposal  for  peace.  Influence 
through  this  action  the  capltols  of  the 
world  as  they  evaluate  and  give  support 
to  a  just  peace. 

Be  Thou  the  God  of  comfort,  healing, 
and  eternal  life  to  those  who  fight,  suf- 
fer, and  die  this  day  on  battlefields  of  a 
world  where  its  citizens  have  not  learned 
to  live  with  each  other.  In  the  Master's 
name,  we  pray.    Amen. 


period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements  or 
speeches  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
sume the  majority  leader  means  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  business  only? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Exactly. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  did  not  object,  because 
I  understood  it  was  im.plied  in  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  the  majority 
leader  that  the  morning  hour  be  limited 
to  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment : 

H.J  Res.  403.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing an  appropriation  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  extend  an  invitation  wj  the  World 
Health  Organization  to  hold  the  22d  World 
Health  Assembly  in  Boston,  Mass..  In  1969 
(Rept    No.  955). 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M 
TOMORROVv' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  busine.ss  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
be  considered  as  read  and  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Morning  business  is  in  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  be  permitted  to  speak  for  25  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 
TO  STUDY  ORIGIN  OF  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 
FIN.ANCED  BY  DEPARTMENTS  AND 
AGENCIES  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT—RT:P0RT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  MLSKIE  'for  Mr.  Harris',  from 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, reported  an  original  resolution 
<S.  Res,  218 ».  which,  under  the  rule, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows: 
S,  Kf.s.  218 

Resolved.  TTiat  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
pKsrtlng  KUcJi  hearings  ai.d  making  Investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  and 
In  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  under 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  Is 
authorized,  from  February  1,  1966,  through 
January  31,  1967,  to  make  studies  as  to  the 
efHclency  and  economy  of  operations  of  all 
branches  and  functions  of  the  Government 
with  particular  reference  to: 

(1)  the  operr.tluns  of  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  financed  by  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  in- 
cluding rc'Fe.Trch  In  such  fields  as  ecxjnomlcs 
and  social  science,  as  well  as  basic  science, 
research,  and  t«chnology; 

(2)  review  those  programs  now  being  car- 
ried out  through  contracts  with  higher  edu- 
cational Institutions  and  private  organiza- 
tions, corporations,  and  individuals  to  deter- 
mine the  need  for  the  establishment  of  na- 
tional research,  development,  and  manpower 
policies  and  programs,  in  order  to  bring  about 
Government-wide  coordination  and  elimina- 
tion of  overlapping  and  duplication  of  sci- 
entific and  research  activities;   and 

(3)  examine  existing  reBearch  Informa- 
tion operation*,  the  Impact  of  Federal  re- 
search and  development  programs  on  institu- 
tions of  higher  learrUng,  and  to  recommend 
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tiM  wtabUaluncnt  of  prograau  to  Inaun 
•qulteble  distribution  of  research  and  devel- 
opauBM^'  contracta  among  tucb  Instltutlona 
and  ottker  contractors. 

Sk.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1966,  to 
January  81,  1967,  IncIuslTe.  Is  authorised — 

(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable; 

(3)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants:  Pto- 
vided.  That  the  minority  of  the  committee 
Is  authorized  at  Its  discretion  to  select  one 
employee  for  appointment,  and  the  person  so 
■elected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  com- 
pensatlcm  shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross 
rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,200 
than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee:  and 

(S)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  head  of 
the  department  or  agency  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  serv- 
ices. Information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

Sac.  a.  Expenses  of  the  conmilttee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $66,- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


BnJfl  Airo  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

BUlB  and  Joint  resolutions  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  flrst  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

ByMr.  ERVIN: 

8.  28M.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oott- 
frled  R.  Kaestner;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  _ 

By  Mr.  TTDDJOS : 

8.  2865.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  207.  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  prescribe  proce- 
dure for  the  return  of  persons  who  have  fled. 
In  violation  of  the  conditions  of  baU  given 
in  any  State  or  Judicial  district  of  the  United 
States,  to  another  State  or  Judicial  district, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(8^  the  remarks  of  Mr.  TrDiKoa  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT  (by  request)  : 

B.  2850.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  expenditure 
of  i4>proprlated  funds  for  Insurance  covering 
the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  In  foreign 
countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbxight  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Randolph)  : 

8.  2887.  A  bill  to  increase  the  Investment 
credit  allowable  with  respect  to  facilities 
to  control  water  and  air  pollution;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Coopeb  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  im- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  LAUSCHE: 

S.J.  Res.  132.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  4-year  terms  for  MMnbers 
of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(Bee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lauschx  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  septuvte  heading.) 
By  Mr.  COOPER: 

8J.  Re*.  ISa.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  of  each  year  as  American  History 
Month;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  fiCr.  Coom  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appev  under  a  Mparat*  beadlnf .) 


RESOLUTION 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 
TO  STUDY  ORIGIN  OP  RESEARCH 
AND  DETVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 
FINANCED  BY  DEPARTMENTS  AND 
AGENCIES  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

Mr.  MUSKIE  <for  Mr.  Harris),  from 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, reported  an  original  resolution  (S. 
Res.  218)  authorizing  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  to  study  the 
origin  of  research  and  development  pro- 
grams financed  by  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Harris,  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees.") 


TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  EXPENDITURE 
OF  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR 
INSURANCE  COVERING  THE  OP- 
ERATION OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES  IN 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture of  appropriated  funds  for  Insurance 
covering  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles 
In  foreign  countries. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Attorney  General,  and  I 
am  Introducing  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Attorney  General  dated  January  14,  1966, 
to  the  Vice  President  in  regard  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair  i .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred:  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  and  letter  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2336!  to  autho;ize  the  ex- 
penditure of  appropriated  funds  for  in- 
surance covering  the  operation  of  motor 
vehicles  In  foreign  countries,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Pulbrioht.  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  2856 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  Th.it  appropria- 
tions for  the  departments,  agencies  and  In- 
dep>endent  establishments,  Including  wholly 
owned  Government  corporations,  shall  be 
available,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe,  for  payment  of 
premiums  or  fees  for  contracts  of  Indemnifi- 
cation or  insurance  of  offlcers,  employees, 
and  agents  for  their  llablUty,  or  that  of  the 
United  States,  resulting  from  (a)  the  opera- 
tion by  them  of  private  motor  vehicles,  while 
In   foreign   countries,   where  such  operation 


Is  within  the  scope  of  their  employment,  and 
(b)  the  operation  by  them  of  official  motor 
vehicles,  while  in  foreign  countrlee. 

Sec.  2.  Thirty  days  following  the  date  on 
which  regtilatlons  are  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent, subsection  (a)  of  section  3  of  the  Act 
of  August  1,  1956  (70  Stat.  890),  is  repealed, 
and  subsection  (a)(9)  of  section  636  of  the 
Act  of  September  4,  1961  (76  Stat.  468),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(9)  Insurance 
of  aircraft  acquired  for  use  in  foreign  coun- 
tries;". 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Folbricht 
Is  as  follows : 

OFnci  or  THE  Attorney  General, 
Washingtcm,  D.C.,  January  14.  1966. 
The  Vice  Presidxnt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mb.  Vice  President  :  There  Is  attached 
for  your  consideration  and  appropriate  action 
a  legislative  proposal  "To  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  appropriated  funds  for  Insur- 
ance covering  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles 
In  foreign  countries." 

The  proposal  would  authorize  the  use  of 
agency  appropriations,  under  regulations  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  President,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  premiums  or  fees  for  contracts  of 
Indemnification  or  Insurance  of  offlcers,  em- 
ployees, and  agents  for  their  liability,  or  that 
of  the  United  States,  resulting  from  (a)  the 
operation  by  them  of  private  motor  vehicles, 
while  In  foreign  countries,  where  such  oj>- 
eratlon  is  within  the  scope  of  their  employ- 
ment, and  (b)  the  operation  by  them  of  offi- 
cial motor  vehicles,  while  In  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  would  further  provide  that  30  days 
following  the  date  on  which  regulations  are 
Issued  by  the  President,  existing  law  (5  U.S.C. 
170h(a))  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  purchase  insurance  on  official  motor  ve- 
hicles operated  tn  foreign  countries  would  be 
repealed  and  that  similar  authority  provided 
under  the  Act  for  International  Development 
of  1961  (75  Stat.  458)  would  be  amended..by 
deleting  the  reference  therein  to  Insurance  of 
official  motor  vehicles  used  in  foreign 
countries. 

As  originally  submitted  by  this  Department 
In  the  88th  Congress  and  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  as  S.  2902,  the  proposal  would  have 
allowed  the  purchase  of  Insurance  covering 
the  operation  of  personal  and  official  motor 
vehicles  by  employees  while  in  the  scope  of 
their  employment.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  the 
proposal  has  been  modified  to  permit  the 
purchase  of  Insurance  for  some  employees 
operating  Government-owned  vehicles  on 
other  than  official  business.  The  proposal  as 
modified  would  permit  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  to  retain  the  author- 
ity it  now  has  to  permit  some  of  its  em- 
ployees to  use  Insured  Government  vehicles 
outside  the  scope  of  their  employment.  This 
modification  would  not  affect  operations  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  since  employees 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice may  not  use  official  motor  vehicles  outside 
of  their  employment. 

The  proposal  has  been  drafted  so  that  its 
application  would  not  be  limited  to  the  De 
partment  of  Justice  but  would  include 
all  departments,  agencies,  and  individual 
establishments.  Including  wholly  owned  Gov- 
ernment corporations.  In  these  circum- 
stances this  submission  will  relate  primarily 
to  the  need  for  this  legislation  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
It  Is  understood  that  other  agencies  to  be 
affected  will  either  separately,  or  through  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  indicate  their  needs. 
The  following  agencies,  in  offering  views  on 
the  proposal,  have  supported  its  objectives: 
the  Departments  of  State,  Defense,  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Agriculture,  and 
Treasury. 

The  problem  faced  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  Is  that  If  an  employee  of  the  Depart- 
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ment,  while  operating  a  motor  vehicle  in  a 
foreign  country  on  official  business,  becomes 
Involved  in  a  collision,  which  causes  personal 
Injury  or  property  damage,  there  is  no  provi- 
sion of  law  whereby  the  Department  may  pay 
damages  to  a  third  party.  Employees  of  the 
Department,  particularly  those  In  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  are  sta- 
tioned In  overseas  countries  and  in  connec- 
tion therewith  are  required  to  operate  mo- 
tor vehicles.  Also,  such  officers  who  are  sta- 
tioned in  the  United  States  at  points  along 
the  borders  use  automobiles  on  a  day-to-day 
basis,  and  it  Is  necessary  to  use  such  vehicles 
in  entering  Canada  and  Mexico  for  the  pur- 
pose of  performing  their  official  duties. 

It  is  our  view  that  there  should  be  some 
provision  for  protecting  employees  operating 
motor  vehicles  in  foreign  countries  on  official 
business.  Furthermore,  some  countries, 
where  employees  of  the  Department  operate 
motor  vehicles,  have  compulsory  llablUty  In- 
surance laws.  Failure  by  the  United  States 
to  assume  responsibility  in  third-party  claims 
as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  vehicles  In  a 
foreign  country  could  cause  embarrassment 
for  this  country  and  could  conceivably  result 
In  International  Incidents.  For  the  protec- 
tion of  the  employee,  to  avoid  embarrassment 
or  unfavorable  publicity  for  the  United 
States,  and  In  order  for  our  employees  to 
comply  with  the  laws  of  countries  where  they 
operate  vehicles  while  on  official  business, 
approval   of  this  proposal  is  recommended. 

Insofar  as  the  Department  of  Justice  Is 
concerned  the  purchase  of  Insurance  affect 
ing  the  operation  of  approximately  276  ve- 
hicles Is  presently  contemplated,  including 
all  vehicles  located  permanently  In  foreign 
countries  and  only  those  vehicles  located  In 
the  United  States  which  are  frequently  op- 
erated In  Canada  and  Mexico.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  insurance  to  cover 
operation  of  these  vehicles  would  be  about 
«9,500  aimually  or  an  average  of  $34  per 
vehicle. 

The  Department  of  Justice  urges  the 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  recommendation  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 

Attorney  General. 


DESIGNATION  OF  FEBRUARY  OF 
EACH  YEAR  AS  AMERICAN  HIS- 
TORY MONTH 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  joint  resolution  to  designate  Feb- 
ruary of  each  year  as  American  History 
Month,  and  ask  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee.  I  aslc  also  that 
the  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  lie  at  the  desk  through  Lincoln's 
Birthday,  February  12,  for  the  conven- 
ience of  Senatois  who  may  wish  to  co- 
sr>onsor  the  resolution. 

In  addition  to  designating  February 
as  American  History  Month,  the  resolu- 
tion aslcs  the  President  to  issue  annually 
a  proclamation  inviting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  month  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activity. 

I  know  there  are  many  "weeks," 
"months,"  and  "days  '  now.  But  espe- 
cially for  schoolchildren,  with  their  keen 
awareness  of  the  birthday  of  the  Father 
of  our  Country  and  of  Lincoln's  Birthday, 
February  is  a  time  for  special  recognition 
of  the  traditional  values  we  cherish,  a 


time  to  remember  our  great  leaders  as 
well  as  the  common  people  who  broke 
new  ground — and  It  can  be  a  time  of  re- 
dedication  to  the  legacy  they  gave  us  of 
noble  character,  hard  work,  and  prac- 
tical wisdom. 

I  think  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
designate  a  month  during  which  we 
might  recall  the  lessons  and  problems  of 
the  past,  and  seek  guidance  In  the  con- 
tinuity of  history  for  the  problems  of 
our  own  time  and  the  challenge  of  the 
future. 

We  live  in  an  age  when  many  of  the 
events  which  touch  the  lives  of  all  of  us 
require  as  never  before  a  knowledge  of 
geography,  and  may  be  illuminated  by 
an  understanding  of  history.  I  know 
that  these  two  subjects,  included  now  in 
what  has  become  known  as  social  studies, 
are  receiving  greater  attention  and  new 
emphasis  in  many  schools.  I  would  hope 
that  the  designation  of  February  as 
American  History  Month  would  encour- 
age, at  least  in  a  small  way,  this  develop- 
ment, and  provide  an  opportunity  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  schoolchildren,  and 
all  of  us,  to  what  can  always  be  fasci- 
nating and  rewarding  study. 

Mr.  President,  my  resolution  renews 
he  proposal  made  by  Senator  Keating 
in  the  88th  Congress,  and  I  understand 
a  similar  resolution  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  hope 
it  may  meet  with  approval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  and  will  He  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  133) 
designating  February  of  each  year  as 
American  History  Month,  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.    Res.    133 

Whereas  the  study  of  history  not  only  en- 
livens appreciation  of  the  past  but  also  il- 
luminates the  present  and  gives  perspective 
to  our  hopes; 

Whereas  a  knowledge  of  th^  growth  and 
development  of  our  free  InsUtutlons  and 
their  human  values  strengthens  our  ability 
to  utilize  these  Institutions  and  apply  these 
values  to  present  needs  and  new  problems; 

Whereas  Americans  honor  their  debt  to  the 
creativity,  wisdom,  work,  faith,  and  sacrifice 
of  those  who  flrst  secured  our  freedoms,  and 
recognize  their  obligation  to  build  upon  this 
heritage  so  as  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
future;  and 

Whereas  It  is  appropriate  to  encourage  a 
deeper  awareness  of  the  great  events  which 
shaped  America,  and  a  renewed  dedication  to 
the  ideals  and  principles  we  hold  In  trust: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  February  of 
each  year  Is  hereby  designated  as  American 
History  Month,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  requested  and  authorized 
to  issue  annually  a  proclamation  inviting 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  month  in  schools  and  other  suitable 
places  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
AND  CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bill  and 
concui-rent  resolution : 

Authority  of  January  18.  19C6: 
S.  2786.  A  bill  relating  to  the  carryover  of 
net  operating  losses  of  certalu  rallrotid  corpo- 
rations: Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  Mcskie.  Mr. 
Pastore,    Mr.    Pell,    Mr.    Prouty,    and    Mr. 

SaLTON  STALL. 

Authority  of  January  19.  1966: 
S.  Con.  Res.  71.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
approve  selecting  of  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee  and  to  support  its  recom- 
mendations that  the  State  of  Utah  be  desig- 
nated as  the  site  for  the  1972  winter  Olym- 
pic games:  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Bass,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  BiBur. 
Mr.  Bktwstxr,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Chttech,  Mr.  Dokinick,  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fan- 
nin, Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  Gruknino,  Mr.  Hareis, 
Mr.  Hahtke,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho.  Mr.  ICennxdt 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Ktjchel,  Mr.  Macntjson,  Mr.  Manstteld, 
Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Miller,  Mr. 

MONDALE,   Mr.  MONRONEY,  Mt.  Montoya,  Mr. 

Mukdt.  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Robert- 
son, Mr.  Russell  of  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Saltonstall,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
Stennis.  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Tydinos,  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Toung  of  Ohio. 


DEATH     OF     NEWCOMB     MOTT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  yesterday  afternoon,  In  the 
town  of  Sheffield,  Mass.,  a  young  man 
was  buried.  His  name  was  Newcomb 
Mott,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  death 
are  of  most  serious  concern — not  just  to 
his  famDy  and  his  countrymen,  but  to  the 
cause  of  justice,  and  to  future  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Newcomb  Mott  is  dead  because  of  a 
tragic  and  mysterious  tangle  of  events 
which  engulfed  him  when  he  wandered 
across  the  border  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
more  than  4  months  ago.  His  crossing 
of  that  border  was  unspectacular,  and  In 
fact  not  even  unusual  for  that  part  of  the 
world.  But  the  way  he  was  treated,  the 
sentence  he  was  given,  the  way  In  which 
he  has  been  used,  and  the  circumstances 
surrounding  his  death,  are  most  un- 
usual— and  they  have  raised  questions 
that  must  be  answered  In  the  interests  of 
relations  between  our  countries. 

And  let  me  make  it  clear  that  In  rais- 
ing these  questions  and  asking  for  these 
answers,  I  am  doing  no  more  than  the 
Soviet  Union  would  do,  if  the  situation 
was  reversed  and  what  happened  to  New- 
comb Mott  had  happened  to  a  Russian 
citizen  who  crossed  the  border  of  the 
United  States.  In  that  case  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  asking 
the  same  questions,  asking  them  publicly, 
and  demanding  their  answer. 

Newcomb  Mott  was  27  years  old  when 
he  died.  He  came  from  a  respected  fam- 
ily In  the  Berkshire  mountain  town  of 
Sheffield.    His  father  is  a  dealer  in  rare 
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books  and  drawings,  his  mother  a  regis- 
tered nurse.  He  went  to  school  In  Cali- 
fornia and  to  Antloch  College,  where  as 
one  of  his  assignments  under  the  work- 
study  program  offered  by  that  school,  he 
spent  several  months  working  for  the 
Associated  Press  In  the  Press  Oallery  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  here  In 
Washington. 

Newcomb  Mott  Inherited  his  father's 
love  of  books  and  history.  His  first  2 
years  after  graduation  from  college  were 
spent  in  teaching  history.  In  1963,  he 
became  a  school  textbook  adviser  and 
sales  representative  for  the  D.  Van  Nos- 
trand  Co.,  of  Princeton.  N.J.,  a  company 
specializing  in  the  sale  of  textbooks.  He 
travded  throughout  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  New  England,  to  high  schools 
and  colleges,  consulting  with  teachers 
and  professors  about  teaching  texts  and 
new  publications.  He  worked  hard  at  his 
job  smd  found  It  rewarding.  He  looked 
forward  to  a  long  and  fruitful  career  in 
this  field,  and  gave  promise  of  making  a 
significant  contribution  in  the  field  of 
education. 

Some  Idea  as  to  the  kind  of  young  man 
Newcomb  Mott  was,  is  contained  in  the 
following  excerpts  from  a  letter  written 
last  November  by  Mr.  Francis  W.  Adams, 
former  U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern 
district  of  New  York  and  former  police 
commissioner  of  New  York  City,  who  has 
known  the  Mott  family  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Adams  says : 

Mr.  Newcomb  Mott  has  very  high  ideals  and 
a  re*l  desire  to  be  of  help  to  others.  For  a 
time  about  3  yeftrs  ago  he  taught  at  Klngs- 
lejr  Hali  In  a  small  boys'  school  near  our  home 
In  Alford,  Mass.  I  remember  tallying  with 
him  about  some  of  the  problems  he  met  In 
teaching  and  taking  care  of  the  boys.  I  was 
very  much  impressed  by  his  deep  interest  In 
the  welfare  of  the  boys  and  hU  kindness  to 
tham. 

I  have  found  Mr.  Newcomb  Mott  to  be  a 
young  man  who  has  a  keen  and  Intelligent 
mt«r«st  In  life,  not  only  In  America  but  In 
other  parts  of  the  world.  He  also  has  a  lively 
curiosity  about  people,  places,  and  life  In 
general.  This  has  led  him  to  travel  widely 
durtng  bU  hoUdays.  I  have  Ulked  with  him 
after  he  has  come  home  from  his  holiday 
trips  and  have  noted  that  he  has  greatly 
•njoyad  laamlng  about  how  people  live  in 
ottMT  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Nawcomb  Mott  has  always  shown  a 
oafcful  and  scrupulous  regard  for  the  law  and 
for  the  rights  of  others.  He  is.  perhaps,  not 
too  sophisticated  or  worldly  and  It  is  quite 
possible  that  this  characteristic  might  lead 
him  to  act  without  realising  that  he  might 
ba  eontravenlng  some  rule  or  regulation. 
<*rtalnly,  in  my  opinion,  based  on  my  Inti- 
mate knowledge  of  his  background  eusd  char- 
actar.  he  would  not  knowingly,  willfully,  or 
with  Intent,  do  anything  wrong. 

Newcomb  Mott's  trip  to  Europe,  which 
ended  In  hla  death,  began  els  a  vacation 
tour  of  the  countries  of  Scandanavla. 
After  visiting  Denmark,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  he  spent  the  last  part  of  August 
in  Helsinki,  and  was  scheduled  to  fly 
from  there  to  London  to  meet  his  parents. 
Because  he  had  a  few  days  before  his 
parents  arrived,  he  arranged  to  visit  the 
arctic  area  of  Finland  and  the  Nor- 
wegian town  of  Kirkenes.  near  the  fjords. 
He  had  no  fixed  Itinerary  for  these  extra 
days  but,  as  many  tourists  do,  went  from 
one  spot  to  another  on  the  suggestion  of 


hotel  clerks  emd  people  he  met  In  the 
area. 

Elirkenes  Is  on  the  Russian -Norwegian 
border.  Just  across  from  the  Russian 
town  of  Boris  Gleb.  Newcomb  Mott,  by 
nature  an  inquisitive  young  man,  asked 
various  people  in  Kirkenes  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  a  brief  trip  across  the 
border  to  Boris  Gleb.  He  received  con- 
flicting advice :  some  people  told  him  that 
Boris  Qleb  was  open  only  to  Scandi- 
navians, others  said  that  anyone  with  a 
passport  could  cross  the  border.  The 
confusion  even  among  the  local  residents 
Is  easy  to  understand,  for  Boris  Gleb  had 
been  open  to  Norwegian  and  Icelandic 
tourists  without  Soviet  visas  during  the 
summer  of  1965.  The  fact  is  that  Boris 
Qleb  is  not  a  security  area  because  it  is 
on  the  Norwegian  side  of  the  river  and  In 
order  to  continue  to  travel  in  Russia 
from  Boris  Gleb,  one  must  cross  the  river. 

On  September  4,  having  10  hours  to 
spare  before  the  plane  on  which  he  had  a 
reservation  was  scheduled  to  take  him 
back  to  Finland,  he  decided  to  try  to  visit 
Boris  Gleb.  He  would  go  to  the  border 
and  ask  the  border  guards  if  he  were 
permitted  to  enter  without  a  visa.  If  he 
was  not  allowed  Into  the  Soviet  Union, 
he  reasoned,  at  least  he  would  be  able  to 
see  what  Russian  border  guards  looked 
like,  perhaps  exchange  some  coins  and 
obtain  some  souvenirs. 

The  road  leading  to  the  Soviet  border 
that  Newcomb  Mott  took  did  not  have  a 
guard  post.  There  was  a  sign  with  a 
hammer  and  sickle.  He  knew  he  was 
crossing  the  border  but  the  consequences 
of  his  crossing  did  not  come  home  to  him. 
He  was  Intent  upon  reaching  Boris  Gleb, 
or  at  any  rate,  encountering  some  people 
after  a  long  and  lonely  walk.  Finally 
he  saw  three  people.  He  went  up  to  them, 
showed  them  his  passport  and  tried  to 
convey  to  them  that  he  was  an  American 
and  that  he  was  lost.  The  people  were 
Russian  border  guards.  They  arrested 
him  and  took  him  into  custody. 

What  had  occurred  so  far  was  not  too 
very  much  out  of  the  ordinary.  A  naive 
and  inquisitive  American  tourist  had 
failed  to  exercise  the  appropriate  cau- 
tion, and  had  strayed  across  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Such  border  crossings  are  not 
uncommon.  Norwegians  who  cross  at 
this  point  are  routinely  turned  back. 
Seven  non -Norwegians  have  crossed  this 
very  border  accidentally  since  1947 — in- 
cluding one  American.  Their  detention 
ranged  from  a  few  days  to  a  maximum  of 
4  weeks.  Yet  Newcomb  Mott,  who 
crossed  the  border  at  a  point  where  it  Is 
not  clearly  marked,  was  sentenced  to  1  Mz 
years  at  a  labor  camp.  Two  months 
later,  while  being  transferred  from  Mur- 
mansk to  a  camp  in  the  interior  of 
Russia,  he  died  of  a  slashed  throat .  Yes- 
terday he  was  buried  In  SheflQeld,  Mass. 

This  Is  the  sequence  of  events  that 
ended  in  death  for  Newcomb  Mott.  But 
It  is  not  the  whole  story.  A  part  of  the 
rest  of  the  story  can  be  pieced  together, 
from  his  trial  and  subsequent  events. 
Another  significant  part  has  yet  to  be 
revealed  by  the  Soviet   Government. 

To  begin  with,  his  detention  and  trial 
were  most  unusual.  He  was  kept  in  Iso- 
lation for  an  unusually  long  period.  He 
was  not  tried  until  almost  3  months  after 


his  arrest.  He  was  subject  to  extensive 
Interrogation  by  officials  of  the  Russian 
secret  police.  He  was  denied  ball — even 
though  Soviet  law  permits  release  on 
bail  in  cases  of  border  violation.  He  was 
kept  in  a  single  cell,  7  feet  wide  by  20 
feet  long  and  not  permitted  to  see  or  talk 
to  any  other  prisoners. 

When  the  vice  consul  of  the  American 
Embassy  In  Moscow  was  finally  allowed 
to  interview  Newcomb  Mott  in  jail,  he 
learned  from  Mott  that  he  had  been  told 
he  would  be  tried  and  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  a  labor  camp;  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  a  suspended  sen- 
tence, and  that  the  trial  might  be  secret. 
All  this  suggested  that  a  decision  had 
been  made,  at  a  political  level,  to  con- 
vict Newcomb  Mott — before  he  had  a 
chance  to  plead  his  case,  before  the  evi- 
dence was  Introduced — all  in  violation  of 
the  stated  principles  of  the  Soviet  legal 
system. 

The  trial  itself  omitted  crucial  evi- 
dence. A  border  guard  was  allowed  to 
testify  that  no  one  had  been  allowed  to 
cross  this  area  in  the  last  6  years.  But 
a  signed  statement  from  an  official  of 
the  Norwegian  Government  containing 
the  names  of  persons  who  had  crossed 
the  border  within  that  period,  and  the 
dates,  was  excluded  from  evidence. 

Newcomb  Mott's  sentence  was  ex- 
tremely harsh  and  unfair.  As  I  have 
said,  no  one  else  who  had  crossed  this 
unusual  border,  in  which  the  Russian 
town  Is  separated  by  a  river  from  the  rest 
of  Russian  territory,  had  ever  been  sen- 
tenced to  jail.  Past  precedents,  even  in 
the  case  of  clear-cut  border  crossings, 
called  for  early  release. 

The  Soviets  seem  to  have  handled  the 
case,  In  its  later  stages,  with  excessive 
haste.  Normally,  when  a  sentence  is 
Imposed  and  an  appeal  for  clemency 
filed  under  Soviet  law,  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  Is  stayed  until  a  decision  on 
the  appeal  is  made.  But  in  this  case, 
Newcomb  Mott  was  sent  to  the  labor 
camp  so  far  as  we  know  while  the  clem- 
ency appeal  was  still  pending — and  it 
was  on  this  trip  that  he  met  his  death. 

The  harshness  and  unfairness  with 
which  the  Soviets  dealt  with  Newcomb 
Mott  was  compounded  by  the  way  they 
tried  to  undermine  his  morale  while  in 
prison.  Interrogators  and  prison  of- 
ficials tried  to  do  their  best  to  convince 
him  that  no  one  was  showing  any  in- 
terest in  his  predicament.  Moscow 
Radio  said  last  week: 

Both  his  parents  and  the  American  Em- 
bassy walked  out  on  Mott,  leaving  him  to 
his  own  devices. 

This  statement  is  quite  false.  From 
the  time  of  Newcomb  Mott's  arrest  until 
death,  U.S.  Embassy  officials  and  the 
State  Department  labored  long  and 
conscientiously  in  an  effort  to  secure  the 
release  of  this  young  man. 

On  September  18,  the  Embassy's  polit- 
ical counselor  met  with  officials  of  the 
American  section  of  the  Foreign  Min- 
istry and  urged  the  early  release  of  Mr. 
Mott  in  conformity  with  past  Soviet  ac- 
tions in  cases  of  this  kind. 

On  September  23,  the  American  Am- 
bassador in  Moscow,  Foy  D.  Kohler,  met 
with   Soviet    Deputy   Foreign    Minister 
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Vaslly  Kuznetsov  and  expressed  his 
strong  hope  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Mott 
would  be  handled  like  previous  illegal 
border  crossings,  and  that  the  Soviet 
Government  would  send  Mr.  Mott  back 
across  the  border  in  the  near  future. 

On  October  23,  the  American  Charge 
d'Affalres  in  Moscow  told  the  Chief  of 
the  Foreign  Ministry's  American  section 
that  the  U.S.  Government  was  disturbed 
by  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
case,  and  particularly  by  indications  that 
Mr.  Mott  would  be  brought  to  trial.  Our 
Charg6  d'Affalres  pointed  out  that  a  trial 
of  Mr.  Mott  could  have  a  negative  effect 
on  United  States-Soviet  relations  and  on 
AmerlcEui  tourism  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Before  and  after  the  trial.  State  De- 
partment officials  In  Washington  have 
supplemented  our  Embassy's  efforts  by 
urging  Soviet  officials  to  release  Mr. 
Mott  without  delay.  All  told,  30  sepa- 
rate contacts  were  made  by  our  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Soviet  Government  be- 
tween September  and  January. 

I  have  been  involved  in  this  effort  as 
well.  On  November  30,  I  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet.  Mr.  Ignatov,  urging  favorable 
consideration  of  the  appeal  of  the  sen- 
tence. On  two  occasions,  I  filed  fonnal 
clemency  petitions  with  the  Soviet  courts 
on  behalf  of  Newcomb  Mott. 

On  January  11,  1966,  I  personally  met 
for  2  hours  with  Ambassador  Dobrynln 
in  Washington  in  an  effort  to  facilitate 
his  release.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  other  public  officials  from  my  State 
have  also  been  active  in  appealing  to  the 
Soviet  Government. 

The  statement  of  Moscow  Radio  is 
especially  unfair  to  Newcomb  Mott's 
parents  who,  for  the  past  5  months,  have 
been  totally  absorbed  in  the  single  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  release  of  their  son. 
They  have  talked  and  written  to  the 
State  Department  and  the  Embassy, 
talked  with  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, with  anyone  and  everyone  they  felt 
might  help.  They  traveled  to  Moscow 
and  made  personal  appeals  to  Soviet 
authorities.  They  attended  the  trial  in 
Murmansk — although  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  talk  to  their  son  until  after  his 
conviction.  These  efforts  were  trying 
and  physically  debilitating  to  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mott.  But  through  it  all,  their 
devotion  and  love  of  their  son  was  never 
in  doubt. 

The  record  is  clear  that  far  from  leav- 
ing him  to  his  own  devices,  his  family 
and  his  Government  worked  persistently 
to  help  him.  But  Newcomb  Mott,  alone 
in  his  tiny  cell,  set  apart  from  his  fellow 
prisoners,  with  no  one  to  talk  to  In 
English,  never  knew  this.  He  only  knew 
what  he  was  told  by  the  Russian  au- 
thorities and  his  guards:  that  he  had 
been  abandoned  by  his  family  and  his 
country. 

On  December  16,  Newcomb  Mott's  ap- 
peal was  rejected  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  Government 
then  asked  that  he  be  granted  clemency. 

On  January  8,  the  judicial  review  of 
the  procedural  aspects  of  the  case  was 
denied. 

On  January  13.  our  Embassy  in  Mos- 
cow received  a  letter  from  him  In  which 


he  Indicated  that  he  had  been  told  that 
he  would  not  be  moved  from  Murmsmsk 
until  a  decision  on  the  clemency  appeal 
had  been  made.  We  never  heard  whether 
clemency  had  been  granted  or  denied, 
for  1  week  later,  our  Embassy  was  told  of 
Newcomb  Mott's  death. 

One  of  two  things  must  be  true: 
Either  Newcomb  Mott  met  with  foul 
play  while  in  the  custody  and  full  con- 
trol of  Soviet  officials;  or  he  took  his  own 
life  while  in  the  custody  and  full  control 
of  Soviet  officials.  In  either  case,  the 
Grovemment  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  to 
blame  for  his  death 

Regardless  of  t)ie  circumstances  of 
Newcomb  Mott's  death,  the  Soviets  failed 
in  their  responsibility  to  protect  a  man 
who  was  in  their  custody.  When  they 
Jailed  Mott,  they  accepted  an  obligation, 
basic  in  international  law,  and  in  their 
own  legal  system,  of  caring  for  and  pro- 
tecting htm.  His  death,  from  whatever 
cause,  is  clear  evidence  that  they  failed 
in  this  obligation. 

If  Newcomb  Mott  did  take  his  own 
life,  he  must  have  shown  some  indica- 
tion during  his  Imprisonment  of  a  de- 
pressed mental  state.  What  was  his 
mental  condition  during  his  imprison- 
ment? Did  Soviet  officials  do  anything 
to  preserve  his  mental  health?  If  they 
knew  he  was  disconsolate,  why  did  they 
not  take  sufficient  precautions  to  protect 
him  from  himself?  What  kind  of  un- 
belleveable  neglect  allowed  his  guards  to 
let  him  out  of  their  sight,  knowing  that 
he  had  a  dangerous  weapon  in  his  pos- 
session? 

These  are  the  standard  precautions 
that  any  prison  authorities  from  any 
country  should  follow  when  dealing  with 
an  individual  who  might  have  suicidal 
tendencies.  We  have  a  right  to  know 
why  they  were  not  followed  In  this  case. 
Far  from  trying  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions, Moscow  Radio  made  a  clumsy  at- 
tempt to  blame  American  officials  for 
Newcomb  Mott's  death.  They  have 
stated  that  he  slashed  his  wlndplpje  with 
a  razor  blade  sent  him  in  a  gift  package 
from  the  American  Embassy.  They  said 
that  by  furnishing  these  blades,  the  Em- 
bassy was  responsible  for  giving  New- 
comb Mott  the  means  by  which  to  take 
his  life. 

We  do  not  know  at  this  time  what  in- 
strument he  used  to  take  his  life,  if  in- 
deed he  did  so.  But  let  me  make  it  clear 
that  the  American  Embassy  in  Moscow 
had  been  sending  Newcomb  Mott  pack- 
ages of  food,  clothing,  and  other  articles 
on  a  regular  basis  since  shortly  after 
his  arrest  last  fall.  After  he  was  sen- 
tenced, his  parents  had  specifically  re- 
quested that  packages  be  sent  as  often 
as  possible.  So  any  attempt  to  suggest 
that  the  Embassy,  by  sending  blades 
among  other  toilet  articles,  meant  for 
Newcomb  Mott  to  use  them  to  kill  him- 
self is  preposterous. 

In  short,  what  we  see  is  that  the  Soviets 
have  imprisoned  a  young  man  guilty,  if 
at  all,  of  an  inadvertant  crossing  of  a 
confusing  border  point;  sentenced  him 
to  a  harsh  and  unprecedented  term  In 
prison;  permitted  him  to  die  In  their 
custody;  and  then  clouded  his  death  with 
a  smokescreen  of  misinformation  and 
clumsy  accusations. 


We  were  told  last  week  by  Russian  au- 
thorities that  a  report  on  the  death  would 
be  made  "in  a  day  or  two." 

On  two  occasions  since  being  told  this, 
U.S.  Embtissy  officials  have  inquired 
about  the  report.  Assurances  were  given 
that  the  report  was  imminent.  Still  it 
has  not  come. 

I  am  asking  today  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  So\'iet  Union  do  the  follow- 
ing: 

First.  Explain  why  Newcomb  Mott  was 
sent  into  the  Interior  to  begin  to  serve 
his  sentence,  before  his  appeal  for  clem- 
ency was  determined. 

Second.  Produce  the  weapon  alleged 
to  have  caused  Newcomb  Mott's  death. 

Third.  Allow  officials  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy to  question  the  security  guards 
that  were  responsible  for  him  at  the 
time  he  died. 

Fourth.  Allow  our  officials  to  question 
the  doctors  and  prison  officials  respon- 
sible for  his  health  and  custody  while  in 
Murmansk  to  ascertain  what  his  psy- 
chological state  was  at  that  time. 

Fifth.  Supply  Newcomb  Mott's  parents 
and  our  Government  with  a  full  and  ac- 
curate account  of  his  death  and  the 
events  leading  up  to  it. 

Sixth.  Punish  those  whose  acts  or  neg- 
lect were  responsible  for  this  death. 

I  feel  that  our  Government  and  his 
family  deserve  these  courtesies  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  I  said,  they  are  no 
more  nor  no  less  than  what  the  Soviet 
Government  would  ask  if  this  tragedy 
had  occurred  to  one  of  their  Irmocent 
citizens  on  our  soil.  I  Intend  to  press  for 
them  and  to  keep  pressing  until  satisfac- 
tory answers  are  forthcoming  and  until 
those  responsible  are  punished. 

I  think  the  Soviets  have  handled  this 
case  badly  from  the  begirming  until  now. 
But  I  have  no  desire  that  this  case  dam- 
age the  relations  between  our  two  Gov- 
ernments in  the  very  difficult  matters  of 
international  relations  In  which  we  share 
a  mutual  concern.  I  make  this  speech 
not  to  embarrass  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, but  to  see  that  justice  can  be  done 
in  the  future.  I  would  hope  that  when- 
ever an  American  citizen  is  arrested  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  he  be  permitted  quick 
and  continuing  contact  with  American 
Consular  officials.  I  would  urge  that  at 
trials  of  this  nature,  the  Soviet  Union 
allow  an  American  lawyer  to  visit  the 
defendant  and  be  present  at  the  trial 
and  consult  with  the  defendant  and  the 
Soviet  defense  lawyer  handling  the  case. 
I  would  hope  that  in  the  future  the 
Russian  Government  let  all  appeal  pro- 
cedures allowed  under  their  laws  to  go 
to  final  determination  before  executing 
the  sentence. 

These  changes  could  prevent  this  from 
happening  to  other  Americans.  And  I 
would  be  prepared,  of  course,  to  urge 
that  our  country  be  prepared  to  grant 
Soviet  citizens  accused  under  our  laws 
the  same  safeguards,  when  they  request 
them. 

When   Newcomb  Mott's   mother   left 
Russia  after  attending  his  trial,  she  said : 
Our  12  days  in  Russia  have  changed  us  a 
lot.     What  they  will  do  to  Newcomb  Is  diffi- 
cult to  guess. 

None  of  us  knew  what  a  sad  answer 
would  be  given  to  her  question.    I  know 
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I  am  Joined  by  all  my  colleagues  in  pub- 
licly eztendlng  our  sincere  sympathy  and 
condolences  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Mott  aft  thla  difficult  time. 

It  Is  a  km«  way  from  Murmansk,  in 
northern  Russia,  to  Sheffield,  in  western 
Maasaehusetts.  But  the  tragic  connec- 
tion that  culminated  yesterday  after- 
noon shows  that  simple  justice,  applied 
In  every  country,  is  something  that  af- 
fects us  all.  "Rie  actions  I  have  asked 
for  can  no  longer  help  Newcomb  Mott. 
But  they  could  result  in  more  him:iane 
treatment  for  those  who  may  stumble 
into  trouble  in  the  future,  and  they 
should  show  that  we  care  about  Ameri- 
can citizens,  about  their  rights  and  their 
welfare,  everywhere  In  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Rzcord  a  chronology 
of  this  case,  showing  all  the  formal  con- 
tacts made  between  our  Oovermnent  and 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union  since  last  Sep- 
tember. This  does  not,  of  course,  in- 
clude the  many  informal  contacts  and 
ezpreasions  of  concern  that  were  regis- 
tered with  the  Soviet  Oovemment  in 
Moscow,  here  in  Washington,  and  in  the 
United  Nations. 

I  would  also  like  to  place  in  the  Record, 
excerpts  from  a  letter  written  by  New- 
comb  Mott  to  a  Vice  Ck>n8ul  of  the  Amer- 
ican Wmbaasy  in  Moscow,  Mr.  William 
Shlnn.  whoee  help  and  persistence  to 
Newcomb  Mott  and  his  family  in  this 
case  have  been  most  admirable.  In  the 
letter,  Newcomb  Mott  tells  in  his  own 
words  of  how  he  crossed  the  Soviet 
border. 

Finally,  as  evidence  of  the  type  of  ap- 
peal made  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  this 
case,  I  would  like  to  insert  the  text  of 
the  letter  I  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
items  be  Included  at  this  point  in  the 

RiCOtD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  foUows: 

CBSONOXiOaT  ow  Nkwcomb  Mott  Cask  > 

1968 

September  8:  Department  received  tele- 
gram from  n^.  Bmbauy  Oslo  that  American 
Cltlsen  Newcomb  Mott  arrived  In  Klrkenes, 
Norway,  September  2.  Last  seen  7  a.m.,  Sep- 
tember 4.  Had  voiced  Interest  In  visiting 
town  of  BorU  aieb  In  X7JB.SJI. 

UPI  oorreapondent  In  Moscow  requested 
background  on  Oslo  press  reports  that  Mott 
had  Inadvertently  crossed  Soviet  border. 
Pint  Bnbassy  knew  of  Incident.  Embassy 
made  inquiry  to  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Department  InltUted  InvestlgaUon.  Sent 
biographic  and  passport  Information.  Noti- 
fied parents. 

September  9 :  Klrkenes  poUce  chief  queried 
tefrtot  border  offlclala.  Was  Informed  Mott 
held  by  Soviet  poUoe,  probably  in  Murmansk. 
liott^  father  telephoned  Embassy  Oslo. 

September  10:  Bmbassy  Moscow  again  ap- 
proached Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Min- 
istry said  unfamiliar  with  the  case  but  would 
Investigate. 

September  11:  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
coaflmMd  Mott  deUlned  for  Illegal  border 


'This  chronology  only  lists  the  more  Im- 
portant formal  representations  made  by  U.S. 
officials  on  Mr.  Mott's  behalf.  Numerous 
other.  Informal  approaches  were  made  which 
are  not  recorded  here. 


crossing  and  held  In  Murmansk  while  case 
under  Investigations.  Soviets  agree  grant 
access  by  consul.  Embassy  requested 
prompt  release. 

September  13;  Vice  Consul  Shlnn  Inter- 
viewed Mott  In  Murmansk  for  1  hour. 

September  18:  Embassy  Mo6cowr  counselor 
met  with  official  of  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  again  urged  early  release  of  Mott  in 
conformity  with  past  precedents. 

September  20:  Klrkenes  acting  police  chief 
Informed  American  Embassy  Oslo  that  there 
have  been  eight  Illegal  border  crossings  In  his 
area,  including  Mott.  since  1945. 

September  23:  American  Ambassador  to 
the  V.3SM.,  Poy  Kohler.  met  Soviet  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  Kuznetsov  and  requested 
Mott's  release,  citing  similar  cases  where 
this  action  was  taken  by  Soviet  authorities. 

September  29-October  1:  During  series  of 
talks  in  New  York  between  United  States 
(Secretary  Rusk,  Ambassador  Goldberg,  Am- 
bassador Thompson.  Ambassador  Kohler) 
and  U.S.8.R.  (Foreign  Minister  Gromyko,  Am- 
bassador Pedorenko;  Ambassador  Dobrynln), 
UJ9.  representatives  urged  prompt  and  satis- 
factory settlement  of  Mott  case. 

October  15:  Vice  Consul  Shlnn  had  second 
interview  with  Mott  In  Murmansk  which 
lasted  l\i  hours.  Vice  Consul  not  permitted 
interview  with  prison  doctor.  Mott  had  been 
questioned  and  told  he  would  be  tried  and 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  labor  camp,  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  suspended  sen- 
tence, that  trial  may  be  closed  and  that  he 
may  have  lawyer  from  Murmansk  only. 
When  asked  for  date  of  trial.  Investigator  said 
this  was  "secret."  (Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs subsequently  stated  Murmansk  inves- 
tigator had  no  basis  for  making  such  state- 
ments.) 

October  23:  American  Charge  d'Affalres 
in  Moscow  protests  circumstances  surround- 
ing Mott  case,  especially  Indications  that 
Mott  would  be  tried  and  not  simply  re- 
leased and  Investigator's  comments  Indicat- 
ing political  decision  to  convict  him  already 
made.  Pointed  out  that  a  trial  would  have 
bad  effect  on  United  States-U.S  S.R.  rela- 
tions and  on  American  tourism  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

October  26:  In  Washington.  Ambassador 
Thompson  raised  Mott  case  with  Ambassa- 
dor Dobrynln  expressing  concern  over  situa- 
tion noted  by  Shinn  on  second  visit.  Do- 
brynln promised  to  look  into  case. 

October  27:  Embassy  Moscow  Informed 
by  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  that  prelim- 
inary Investigation  in  final  stage  and  Mott 
will  be  informed  of  conclusion  October  29. 
Embassy  protests  implication  that  trial  will 
be  held. 

October  28:  Mott's  parents  and  brother 
Rusty  visited  Department  Later  had  inter- 
view with  Soviet  Minister-Counselor  Zln- 
chuk.  Lawyer  from  Moscow  bar  recommend- 
ed to  defend  Mott. 

October  29:  Shlnn  departs  for  Murmansk 
for  third  meeting  with  Mott,  Klrkenes  po- 
lice chief  reported  they  had  established  no 
evidence  of  contact  between  Mott  and  Nor- 
wegian officials  or  any  ofBclal  advice  to  Mott 
against  visiting  Boris  Gleb  as  alleged  by 
Soviets. 

October  30:  Shlnn  telephoned  Embassy  to 
go  ahead  and  request  services  Moscow  lawyer 
Zolotukhln.  Shinn  remained  In  Murmansk 
to  discuss  case  with  Zolotukhln.  Shlnn  inter- 
viewed Mott.  transmitted  food  package  and 
reading  material  Mott  said  he  was  In  good 
health,  but  nervous. 

November  1:  Charge  d'Affalres  at  Ameri- 
can Embassy  Moscow  again  expresses  concern 
on  Soviet  handling  of  Mott  case  to  Soviet 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

November  2:  Lawyer  Zolotukhln  arrives  In 
Murmansk  to  discuss  Mott's  defense  with 
htm. 

November  8:  Zolotukhln  returns  to  Mos- 
cow and  repwrts  to  Embassy.     Recommends 


that  plea  be  based  on  mitigating  clrctmai- 
stances  of  case. 

November  12:  Elmbassy  officer  discusses 
case  with  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  stress- 
ing Embassy's  desire  to  obtain  permission 
for  official  observer  and  Mott's  parents  to 
attend  trial.  Requested  Mott's  release  on 
btdl  In  accordance  with  Soviet  law. 

November  15:  Zolotxathln  Informs  Em- 
bassy that  trial  scheduled  for  November  23 
in  Murmansk. 

November  23:  Trial  begins  in  Murmansk. 
Embassy  officer.  Mott's  parents,  and  two 
American  reporters  present.  Border  guard 
falsely  testified  that  Mott  was  first  foreigner 
to  cross  border  Illegally  at  Boris  Gleb. 

November  23:  Trial  continues.  Mott's 
lawyer  submits  Embassy  telegram  contra- 
dicting border  gtiard's  testimony  and  point- 
ing out  seven  similar  border  violations  by 
foreigners,  all  of  whom  were  expelled  after 
brief  periods  of  detention.  Telegram  refiosed 
as  part  of  record  of  trial  but  read  by  judges. 
Prosecution  submits  letter  from  Norwegian 
border  conmilssloner  stating  that  Mott  had 
been  warned  that  he  could  not  cross  Soviet 
border  without  visa.  Prosecutor  asks  for 
2!4-year  sentence. 

November  24:  Mott  sentenced  to  18  months 
"corrective  labor."  Permitted  4-hour  meet- 
ing with  parents.  Department  spokesman 
deplores  "extreme  and  harsh"  sentence  "In- 
consistent with  past  Soviet  practice  in  sim- 
ilar cases." 

November  27:  Embassy  officer  points  out 
to  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  Interest  of 
American  political  made  by  Senator  Edwabd 
Kennedy  In  a  November  24  speech  In  New 
Bedford.  Mass. 

December  1:  Mott's  Soviet  lawyer  files  Ju- 
ridical appeal  to  decision. 

December  1 1 :  Embassy  informed  that  Mott 
appeal  to  be  heard  December  16  by  RSFSR 
Supreme  Court. 

December  13:  Embassy  obtains  approval 
from  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  send  ob- 
server to  appeal  hearing.  Ministry  officials 
again  informed  of  concern  of  U.S.  Senators 
and  Representatives  as  well  as  leading  Massa- 
chusetts officials  over  treatment  of  Mott. 

December  14:  Embassy  delivers  letter  from 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy  in  support  of 
Mott's  appeal  to  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
for  forwarding  to  Supreme  Soviet  of  RSFSR. 

December  15:  Embassy  delivers  letter  from 
House  Speaker  McCosmack  supporting 
Mott's  appeal. 

December  16:  Mott's  jurldlclal  appeal  re- 
jected by  RSFSR  Supreme  Court;  clemency 
appeal  prepared  and  submitted. 

December  17:  Embassy  delivers  letter  from 
Senator  Saltonstall  and  Massachusetts  At- 
torney General  Brooke  supporting  Mott's  ap- 
peal. 

December  22:  Ambassador  Kohler  requests 
favorable  decision  on  Mott  appeal  in  conver- 
sation with  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko. 

December  23:  Ambassador  at  Large 
Llewellyn  Thompson,  in  discussion  with 
Soviet  Ambassador  Dobrynln.  urges  Mott's 
release. 

December  29:  Ambassador  Kohler  requests 
sympathetic  consideration  of  Mott  case  In 
appeal  to  Supreme  Soviet  Chairman  Pod- 
gorny. 

January  8:  RSFSR  judiciary  denies  re- 
quest for  Judicial  review  of  procedural  as- 
pects of  Mott  case.  Lawyer  prepares  brief 
for  presentation  to  U.S5JI.  proctirator  gen- 
eral.    Clemency  appeal  also  being  pursued. 

January  13:  Embassy  receives  letter  from 
Mott  Indicating  he  had  been  told  he  would 
not  be  moved  from  Murmansk  until  decision 
on  clemency  appeal  made. 

January  31  (3  p.m.) :  Embassy  Councelor 
Inquires  of  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  about 
status  of  Mott  case  and  decision  on  clemency 
appeal.  Informed  that  there  are  "no  new 
developments." 
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January  31  (6  pjn.) :  Embassy  Informed 
that  Mott  committed  suicide  while  being 
transp)orted  from  Murmansk  to  unspecified 
place  where  he  would  serve  out  his  sentence. 

January  22:  Ambassador  Kohler  called  on 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Kxiznetsov  and  de- 
plored tragic  result  of  Soviet  actions  against 
Mott.  The  Ambassador  requested  full  In- 
vestigation of  circumstances  of  his  death. 

January  23:  Soviets  deliver  Mott's  body 
to  Moscow. 

January  24:  Embassy  doctor  and  consular 
officer  present  at  autopsy  conducted  by  di- 
rector of  Soviet  Institute  of  Forensic  Medi- 
cine.    Investigation  Into  death  continuing. 


Murmansk, 
October  10,  1965. 

Dear  Mr.  Shinn:  My  summer  vacation 
was  when  I  was  detained.  Now  there  is  snow 
on  the  ground  here.  My  vacation  Is  long 
gone.  My  reporting  date  for  work  has  passed. 
I  seem  less  close  to  release  than  on  Septem- 
ber 5.  In  Massachusetts,  In  the  Berkshire 
County  area  and  Sheffield,  there  are  many 
varieties  of  fresh,  fall  apples  for  sale.  The 
leaves  on  the  trees  are  changing  to  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow  and  begiiming  to  drop 
off.  Pumpkins  are  ripening  in  the  fields. 
School  has  begun  everywhere.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  Is  often  brisk,  but  not  cold 
except  some  nights.  This  has  all  occurred 
while  I  am  here.  I  have  missed  it  so  far.  I 
do  miss  It. 

I  may  have  told  you  that  I  left  the  United 
States  on  July  19,  as  a  tourist  flying  on  SAS 
to  Copenhagen.  Prom  there  X  went  to 
Sweden,  stopping  for  some  days  in  Malmo, 
Kalmar,  and  Visby,  on  the  island  of  Gotland. 
Afterwards.  I  took  a  boat  to  Helsinki.  Fin- 
land, spending  11  days  there.  As  the  student 
hotel  I  was  In  was  closed  to  tourists  August 
31  (and  opening  for  students),  I  decided  I 
would  leave  Helsinki  as  well.  The  desk  clerk, 
a  law  student,  suggested,  since  I  had  a  few 
extra  days  before  I  planned  to  go  to  Stock- 
holm and  liOndon  (where  I  was  to  meet  my 
parents),  that  I  visit  Finnish  L-ipland  and 
the  Arctic.  He  called  Finnair  for  me;  the 
round  trip  (back  to  Tampere)  fare  was  Inex- 
pensive (about  $70).  I  decided  to  go  that 
afternoon. 

After  staying  In  Rovanleml  overnight,  the 
plane  trip  continued  to  Ivalo  September  1, 
where  I  spent  the  night  In  the  Tourlsthotell. 
In  Ivalo  I  discovered  I  could  go  by  bus  to 
nearby  Norway.  For  a  long  time  I've  wanted 
to  see  fjords,  so  I  planned  to  go  September  3 
On  September  2.  the  two  desk  clerks  worked 
out  the  semicompllcated  bus  schedule  to 
Lakselv,  Norway.  Klrkenes  was  too  far  by 
bus  to  even  consider.  One  clerk  telephoned 
the  Tourlsthotell  In  Inari,  Finland,  on  Lake 
Inari.  the  third  largest  in  tJie  country,  and 
secured  a  reservation  for  me  for  that  night. 
Having  approximately  20  minutes  before  the 
bus  to  Inari  was  due,  I  walked  over  to  the 
Flnnalr  office  to  reserve  my  seat  back  for 
September  5.  A  female  Flnnalr  agent  sug- 
gested I  go  to  Klrkenes  Instead  of  Lakselv 
because  the  former  was  prettier.  Besides, 
Flnnalr  flew  to  Klrkenes  ($15  round  trip)  in 
1  hour,  leaving  In  an  hour.  I  could  return 
to  Finland  September  4,  and  save  many 
hours  on  a  bus.  I  agreed.  Tlie  hotel  desk 
clerk  had  my  reservation  in  Inari  changed  to 
September  4. 

From  Klrkenes  Airport  I  traveled  into 
town  with  two  Finns,  the  only  other  pas- 
sengers on  the  plane.  I  mentioned  that  it 
was  too  bad  I  couldn't  see  the  U.S.S.R.  since 
It  was  so  close.  They  said  that  on  the  con- 
trary I  could.  There  was  a  tiny  tourist  base 
Just  acros.s  the  border  open  to  anyone  with 
a  passport.  I  hadn't  known  that  before. 
Later  a  Flnnalr  representative  said  I  couldn't 
visit  it.  The  two  Tourlsthotell  desk  clerks 
(on  September  3)  In  Klrkenes  (I  mentioned 
the  male  one  to  you  on  September  13)   told 


me  that  Boris  Gleb  (on  the  Norwegian  side 
of  the  river)  was  open  Just  to  Scandinavians. 
The  same  day,  later,  I  was  very  kindly  given  a 
private  tour  of  the  Syd-Varanger  Iron  mines 
by  the  maintenance  engineer.  As  I  related 
to  you,  he  said  anyone  with  passport  could 
visit  Boris  Gleb.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  to 
check  with  any  Norwegian  officials  on  this. 
Sometime  on  the  3d,  I  decided  I  would  go  on 
the  4th  to  see  for  myself  If  I  would  be  per- 
mitted to  see  the  tourist  base  (the  church, 
vodka,  and  souvenirs) .  But  If  I  were  not,  it 
would  matter  very  little  because  1  would  at 
least,  so  I  thought,  be  able  to  see  what  a 
Soviet  passport  control-customs  post  and  So- 
viet border  officials  looked  like  (for  the  first 
time  In  my  life)  and  have  used  up  some  of 
the  10  hoiu-B  before  my  plane  (5:15  p.m.) 
left  for  Ivalo.  My  curiosity,  unconsciously 
carried  me  Into  danger.  I  had  walked 
around  Klrkenes.  which  Is  small;  and  there 
were  no  buses  going  and  returning  In  time, 
so  I  was  told,  around  any  of  the  fjords  In  the 
vicinity,  BO  I  had  a  lot  of  free  time  that  day. 
I  had  not  ask  anyone  what  the  border 
crosslng-point  or  the  way  to  It.  was  like,  so, 
with  other  reasons  I  think  I  gave  you,  I  was 
not  surprised  that  the  second  right-hand 
road  (the  one  with  the  sign  "Sovletlque") . 
which  I  took  because  of  the  sign,  became  a 
path.  Perhaps,  I  should  have  been  able  to 
see  the  correct  border  crossing  point  a  few 
times.  However,  I  did  not  see  it.  It  was  an 
accident  that  I  missed  It.  As  you  heard 
September  13,  I  have  admitted  from  the  first 
day  detained,  that  when  in  the  mountains 
after  going  through  the  reindeer  fence,  I 
saw  a  Soviet  border  pole  with  a  hammer  and 
sickle.  Thus  I  knew  I  was  crossing  into  the 
U.S.S.R.,  but,  as  I  told  you.  "it  stupidly  did 
not  occur  to  me  that  I  was  doing  something 
illegal."  I'm  told  I  broke  a  Norwegian  law 
too.  so  I  might  be  arrested  In  Norwav  If  I 
went  back.  I  was  tired  from  walking  and  I 
w:is  lost,  I  thought.  I  was  so  intent  upon 
finding  the  place  that  I  was  not  coii.sclous 
that  by  walking  past  that  pole  I  would  com- 
mit an  Illegal  act.  If  I  had  been,  I  would 
never  have  done  It.  nor  would  I  have  con- 
tinued walking  right  up  to  where  I  expected 
to  find  people  •    •   *. 

I  would  like  the  American  Embassy  present 
at  any  trial.  Several  times  I  have  requested 
additional  visits  by  you.  Mr.  Shlnn,  but  at 
last  I've  been  told  that  you  have  to  request 
the  visits  yourself.  Please  come.  I  would 
be  most  interested,  of  com-se.  If  you  could 
bring  news  of  my  Impending  release,  or.  what 
is  being  done  about  it.  I  appreciate  all  your 
efforts,  Mr.  Shlnn. 

As  of  now  I  can  console  myself  with  the 
notion  that  It  hasn't  been  a  complete  loss 
because  I  have  reduced  by  about  25  tmneces- 
sary  pounds  with  little  effort  on  my  part. 

Due  to  my  unthinking  action,  my  parents 
and  brother,  my  other  relatives,  Van  No- 
strand  and  I  have  suffered.  Problems.  I  never 
had  any  intention  of  creating,  have  arisen 
for  the  United  States  and  U.S.S.R.  Govern- 
ments as  well.  I  am  very  sorry  it  happened. 
I  look  at  your  calling  card  everyday  to 
renew  my  hope.  If  the  word  "hope"  seenis  to 
appear  frequently,  it  Is  because  hope  and  my 
knowledge  that  I  speak  the  truth  are  all  I 
have  for  comfort. 

I  am  told  that  the  American  Embassy  can 
send  me  food,  parcels,  and  money  (for  buy- 
ing food  here ) .  I  need  something  else  to 
supplement  my  diet  here  in  prison.  How- 
ever, some  extra  food  is  provided  for  me  by 
the  kind  assistant  director  of  the  prison.  I 
would  appreciate  having  some  newspapers — 
the  New  York  Times. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Newcomb  Mott. 
PS. — If  the  U.S.A.  leaves  me  here  and  they 
decide  to  convict  me   (a  probability  is  thie 
latter)    Id   want    my  two  bags   in   Klrkenes 
stored  in  Helsinki  by  U.S.A. 


NOVUCBKE  so,  1965. 
Chairman  N.  G.  Ionatov, 
The  Supreme  Soviet.  Russian  Soviet  Feder- 
ated Socialist  Republic,  Mosooto,  USSJt. 

Dkab  Mb.  Ckairb£an  :  I  am  writing  this  let- 
ter to  you  on  behalf  of  a  constituent  of  mine, 
Mr.  Newcomb  Mott,  a  young  American  from 
Sheffield.  Mass.  On  November  34.  1965.  I  was 
Informed  of  the  IVi-year  sentence  given  Mr. 
Mott  by  a  Murmansk  court  for  a  violation  of 
the  Soviet  border. 

I  have  personally  investigated  this  matter 
In  an  attempt  to  determine  the  clrcimistances 
surroimdlng  Mr.  Mott's  actions.  On  the  basis 
of  all  of  the  Information  I  can  learn,  and 
from  the  reported  testimony  at  the  trial.  I 
feel  that  Mr.  Mott's  straying  Into  Soviet 
Union  territory  was  Inadvertent. 

There  is  presently  pending  an  appeal  taken 
by  Mr.  Mott  from  the  sentence  of  the  Mur- 
mansk court.  I  would  sincerely  urge  that 
great  consideration  be  given  to  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Mott's  appeal,  to  his  remorse,  and  to  his 
desire  to  return  to  his  home  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

It  strikes  me  that  this  young  man  Is  In  no 
•sense  a  criminal,  a  vllllan.  or  a  person  who 
need  be  taught  a  permanent  lesson  through 
an  extended  Jail  term.  I  therefore  respect- 
fully request  that  Mr.  Motfs  appeal  receive 
favorable  treatment  and  that  he  be  allowed 
to  come  home  to  his  family. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  to  express  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  my 
deep  appreciation  and  my  deep  commen- 
dation of  both  the  content  and  the  form 
of  his  excellent  statement  relating  to  one 
of  the  most  tragic  events  of  our  day. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  join  tlie  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  in  his  commendation  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
appreciate  tlie  .statements  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 


AIR  ATTACKS  ON  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
now  that  the  President,  as  a  matter  of 
national  policy,  has  made  the  decision  to 
renew  air  attacks  on  North  Vietnam,  I 
would  hope  they  would  be  undertaken 
against  more  meaningful  military  tar- 
gets. The  result  to  us  of  such  a  change 
in  military  policy  would  be  a  major  in- 
crease in  the  effectiveness  of  our  conduct 
of  this  war. 

In  my  report  to  Chairmen  Russell  and 
FuLBRiGHT  about  my  recent  visit  to 
South  Vietnam,  I  said: 

Air  operations  against  North  Vietnam  have 
been  relatively  ineffective,  to  the  point  where 
these  operations  should  not  be  resumed  un- 
less there  Is  more  target  license:  license  to 
hit  such  military  targets  as  powerplants,  oil 
stores,  docks,  etc. 

My  conclusions  in  this  regard  were 
partly  the  result  of  rereading  the  con- 
clusions of  the  strategic  bombing  surveys 
of  1945  and  1946. 
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It  would  seem  that  we  are  attacking 
the  least  Important  targets  most,  the 
more  Important  targets  less,  and  the 
most  important  military  targets  not  at 
aU. 

I  agree  with  some  leading  military  au- 
thorities that  a  real  air  effort  to  knock 
out  Important  military  targets.  Instead 
of  periodic  attacks  on  targets  of  far  less 
Importance  such  as  bridges,  barracks, 
«nd  buses,  might  eliminate  the  necessity 
of  sending  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ad- 
ditional ground  troops  to  South  Vietnam. 

In  tills  way  we  would  be  using  the 
qualitative  advantage  characteristic  of 
our  sea  and  air  power,  instead  of  strug- 
gling with  the  enemy  on  a  quantitative 
basis  where  they  are  strongest,  on  the 
ground,  in  Asia. 

So  far  our  attacks  on  North  Vietnam 
have  been  a  nuisance  but  they  have  not 
done  any  real  damage  to  the  enemy's 
growing  military  potential. 

Attacking  more  Important  North  Viet- 
nam military  targets  could  be  done  with 
the  same  planes  and  pilots  that  are  now 
being  used:  and  would  result  In  less  cost 
and  less  casualties  in  South  Vietnam. 


Portland  Oreg  . 

February  1.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

Congratulations,  let's  give  the  country 
back  to  the  people  We  don't  need  a  Texas 
dictator. 

George  H.  Weber. 

Lake  Oswego   Oreg  , 

January  29.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.D  C  : 

When  Secretary  Rusk  speaks  of  our  com- 
mitment In  Vietnam  tomorrow  I  hope  some- 
one will  ask  him  how  about  President  John- 
son's commitment  to  the  American  people 
when  he  gained  our  truft  by  campaigning  on 
a  reasonable  attitude  In  Vietnam  and  has 
subsequently  betrayed  us  by  pursuing  im- 
moral and  Illegal  aggression  there 

Jane  Erickson 


bombing  of  North  Vietnam  should  be  con- 
tinued. We  welcome  your  peace  campaign 
efforts  and  recommend  you  make  unequivocal 
your  willingness  to  negotiate  with  the  na- 
tional liberation  front  as  an  Independent 
force." 

E.  L.  Heller. 


Eugene.  Oreo  . 
January  29.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

I'm    gratified    by    your    courageous    stand 
on  southeast  Asia  policy 

Thomas  Duncan. 


COMMDNICATIONB  RELATING  TO 
RESOLUTION  OPPOSING  UNCON- 
STTTDTIONAL    WAR    IN    VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  certain  tele- 
grams and  communications  which  I  have 
received  in  support  of  my  opp>osltion  to 
the  unconstitutional  and  illegal  war  in 
South     Vietnam    be     printed     in     the 

RiCORD. 

I  have  received  over  450  wires  since 
Sunday.  Except  for  four  of  them  they 
all  support  my  opposition  to  the  illegal 
Executive  war  in  Vietnam.  I  am  insert- 
ing the  four  critical  wires  also  with  my 
answer  to  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Portland,  Orec, 

February  1.  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Mossx, 
Waahington,  D.C.: 

Thank  Ood  for  your  courageous  stand  on 
Vletiuun.    Let's  trust  U.N. 

Mrs.  James  Thompson. 


I 


E?xGENE.  Oreg 
January  30.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D  C 

More  power  In  efforts  to  restore  respon- 
sibility to  elected  representatives  regarding 
Vietnam. 

Mary  Stahl. 


Salem,  Oreg.. 
January  30, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D  C  : 

We  favor  your  courageous  stand  against 
the  Vietnam  policy  of  the  Pre.sldent  and  his 
experts.  We  fear  the  cost  of  our  sons  In  the 
defense  of  the  corrupt  power  groups  In 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere.  We  fear  the  con- 
sequence of  American  bombing  anywhere. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Nex.son. 


Klamath  Falls.  Okxg., 

January  31.  1968 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Washington,  D.C  : 

You  are  not  alone  on  your  Vietnam  posi- 
tion.   We  cannot  jJoUce  the  world. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Truman  Johnson 


Mn.WACKiE,  Oreg  , 

January  31.  19SS. 
Senator  Wayn*  Motax, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Concerning     CBS     television     appearance 
thanks  again  for  standing  firm  on  Vietnam. 
Mr  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Dxloro. 


Senator  Watns  Moasx. 

Washington,  D.C: 
>  for  peace. 


Portland,  Oreg., 

January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington.  DC: 

Congratulations  to  you  and  Senator  Clark. 
Your  reference  to  that  dictator  was  perfect. 
Senator  Bogos  should  try,  for  a  change,  to 
operate  this  country  as  a  private  enterprise. 
I  am  fed  up  with  all  this  waste  and  graft. 
Why  should  we  support  all  these  countries, 
nobody  pays  my  bills. 

Theresa  Stein. 

I  Portland.  Oreg., 

January  30,  f  956. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse 
Washington,  DC  : 

We  support  your  opinion  concerning  the 
U.S.  Involvement  In  Vietnam      Thank  you. 

Nick  Sammons. 

Portland.  Oreg  . 

January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  with  58  signatures: 

"We  the  undersigned  Unltarlan-Unlversal- 
Mathewson.  Ists    believe    that    the    moratorium    on    the 


PoaTLAND,  Greg  . 
January  30.  1966. 


Vancouver.  Wash. 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  appreciate  your  stand  on  the  Vietnam 
policy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Gill. 

Salem,  Oreg., 
January  31,  1966 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Grateful  for  your  resolutions  on  Vietnam 
Our  Illegal  Immoral  offensive  unilateral  ac- 
tion there  must  end. 

Marvi  and  Violet  Mettleton. 


Portland,  Oreg.. 
January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,  DC: 

Thank  Ood  for  a  Senator  who  speaks  the 
hopes  of  those  who  don't  want  war. 

Rev.  Bruce  Kline. 


Portland.  Oreg.. 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  are  In  complete  agreement  with  you 
on  Vietnam.  Insist  on  United  Nations 
participation. 

Robert  Braden. 


Portland.  Oreg.. 

January  31.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

I  was  proud  of  my  Senator  on   CBS-TV 
Please  convey  arrival  to  Senator  Clark. 

Pat  Duren. 


Portland,  Oreg., 

January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Saw  you  on  TV.     Didn't  vote  for  you  but 
back  you  100  percent. 

Charles  L.  O'Brien. 


Astoria.  Oreg. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 
Agreed  with   your   plea   on   CBS   program. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Reuter. 


Portland,  Oreg., 
January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building.    — 
Washington,  DC: 

Your  television  stand  on  Vietnam  greatly 
admired.  Continue  your  fight  to  end  this 
war. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Stone. 


Portland.  Oreo., 

January  30,  1966. 


Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:   I  am 
going. 


on  your  side.     Keep 


Patricia  Braxton. 
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CORTAULIS,    OEEO.. 

Jantuiry  30, 1968. 
Senator  Waynb  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 
Re  Vietnam,  thank  you. 

Alan  Yottng. 


Portland.  Orex:.. 

January  30,1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC: 

Re  headlines  Sunday  Oregonlan  dear  Sen- 
ator bravo. 

Mrs.  Aitred  Powiais. 


Portland,  Orso., 

January  30, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Mobse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  on  continued  strength  of 
your  stand  on  Vietnam.  We  support  you 
completely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vi»n  Rdtsala. 

Portland.  Orixj.. 

January  31,1966. 
Senator  Waynk  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Admired  your  poeltlon  In  Sunday  debate. 
Likewise  all  your  efforts  regarding  Vietnam. 

Sidney  Bebland. 


Portland,  Oreg., 
January  31,  1966. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Endorse  wholeheartedly  position  regarding 
Vietnam.  Approve  views  expressed  by  Clark, 
Mundt,  and  yourself. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Rosenthal  Jr. 

Eugene,  Orkg.. 
January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 
Behind  you  100  j)ercent. 

Noel  and  Dorothy  Dann. 


Salem.  Oreg.. 
January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

American  eagle  becoming  vulture.  Civil- 
ization Jeopardized.  Congressional  respon- 
sibility demands  continued  denunciation  of 
Pentagon's  heinous  solution. 

Martha  Pullenwider. 


Portland.  Oreg., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  would  heartily  endorse  your  continuing 
efforts  to  place  the  issue  of  the  Vietnam  war 
or  peace  efforts  before  the  legislative  branch 
for  debate  rather  than  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  exhibit  the  de- 
ciding influences  on  policies  In  Vietnam. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dr.  James  L.  Schneller, 


Portland,   Oreg., 

January  31.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  are  In  complete  agreement  with  you  on 
Vietnam.  Insist  on  United  Nations  partici- 
pation. 

Elwyn    Braden. 


Portland,   Oreg., 

January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  agree  on  your  Vietnam  stand,  your 
search  for  truth,  respect  your  unpopular 
stand. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ivan  Ickxb. 


HoKnrr.  Okt,a., 
January  29,  1966. 
Senator  Waynx  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Continue  opposing  President's  Vietnam 
policies.      Surely    reason   will    prevail. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  V.  Mazzarella. 

New   York,   NY., 

January  29, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Your  courageous  challenge  to  the  unhu- 
man  and  Illegal  activities  of  the  Government 
In  Vietnam  deserves  full  support. 

Erwin  Peher 


New  York.  NY., 
January  29,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Of  course  Johnson  is  exceeding  his  con- 
stitutional rights.  The  situation  is  desperate. 
God  prosper  you. 

Florence  Batterson. 


Berkeley,  Calit.. 

January  29,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Heartily  commend  you  and  associates  for 
opposing  our  stupidity  southeast  Asia.  Our 
military  must  leave. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  G.  Clark. 


New  York,  NY., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate.  Washington,  D.C: 

Strongly  suppwrt  your  efforts  for  Vietnam 
de-escalation;   please  continue. 

Judith  Lustig. 


Cleveland,  Ohio, 

January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C:  ' 

By   all   means   rescind   the    1964   Presiden- 
tial mandate.    Good  luck. 

Patricia  E  Rowe. 


Santa  Rosa.  Calif.. 

January  29.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Against  resumption  of  bombing.  Favor 
full  congressional  debate  on  alternatives  to 
present  unsatisfactory  Vietnam  policies 

Mike  Joell. 

State  College,  Pa., 

January  29,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,  DC: 

You  have  my  fullest  suppyort  on  trying  to 
halt   escalation  in  Vietnam.     Am   absolutely 
opposed  to  President  Johnson's  chauvinism. 
Helen  Strtedieck. 


St.  Louis,  JAj.. 
January  2:),  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Our  Nation  owes  you  gratitude  for  your 
position  on  Vietnam.  Urge  you  continue 
courageously. 

Aline  E.  Howeb. 


Santa  Rosa,  Calif., 

January  29.  1966. 
Washington.  DC 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Please  support  the  Pulbrlght  position 
on  Vietnam  and  try  awhile  longer  for  dlp>- 
lomatlc  settlement. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Fortman. 


Nrw  York,  NY., 

January  30,  1966. 
Hon.  WATm  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  applaud  and  are  grateful  for  your 
steadfast  sanity  and  courageous  fight  to  get 
us  out  of  this  most  unwanted  war.  Keep  up 
the  fight. 

Saram  Amqiling  and 

Dr.  Martin  Shepard. 
Representing  14  residents  of  SO  West 
96  Street,  New  York  City. 


Seattle,  Wash., 
January  29, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Washijigton,  D.C: 

Bravo.  Stage  talkathon  for  rescinding. 
Arrange  maximum  publicity.  Hit  Senate  and 
public  with  facts. 

Alice  Franklyn  Brtant. 


FoLLHiTON.  Calit., 

January  29. 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

I  support  your  stand  on  Vietnam.  Con- 
gratulations, we  need  more  Independent 
thinkers  like  you. 

R.    SHtTRT. 


Qlendale,  Calit., 

January  29, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

If  the  President  resumes  bombing  without 
allowing  time  for  action  by  Congress  to  re- 
vise previous  actions,  I  request  that  you  ini- 
tiate impeachment  proceedings  without 
delay.  There  will  be  only  one  rublcon. 
Please  reply  to  this  message  collect. 

George  C,  Thomson. 


New  York,  N.Y.. 

January  29,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  D.  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  stand  you  are  taking  against  this  Im- 
moral, undeclared  war  has  my  fullest  sup- 
port. 

Joanna  de  Jesu. 

New  York,  NY., 

January  29,  1968. 
Senator  Wayne  D.  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Your  fight  against  Illegal  war  Is  one  voice 
worthy  of  the  name  human  being. 

Davtd  H.  Mann. 


Alkambra.  Calit  . 

January  29,  1968. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senator  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Gratitude  to  you  for  your  courage  and 
efforts.  World  survival  depends  upon  men 
like  you. 

Irene  Walkxx. 


Sebastopol,  Calit., 

January  29,  1968. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  ask  your  continued  support  of  Senator 
FVlbright  on  his  latest  stand  on  Vietnam, 
thank  you. 

James  E.  Henninoson. 

Hampden.  Mass  . 

January  29,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC: 

Our  full  support  to  you  and  associates  for 
Vietnam  stand. 

Julia  Wikxtrout, 
Kenneth  Winetrout. 
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EVAMSTON.    lU.., 

January  29,  1968. 
Senjitor  WArm  mo»m, 
Wathtnfton,  D.C.: 

I  admire  jour  cotutigeouB  efforta  far  ra- 
tional pollUca  for  constitutional  legality  and 
democratic  proceaa.  Fully  lupport  your  fight 
against  prealdenUal  dlctatorslilp.  Agree 
Buak,  McNamara  should  be  ousted.  Thank 
you  for  speaking  the  American  conscience. 
Ood  blaaa  you. 

Hans  Noll, 
Profetaor  of  Biology,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Evanston,  III. 


Columbus,  Ohio, 

January  29,  1968. 
Senator  Watni  Moasx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

As  American  citizen,  taxpayer,  and  regis- 
tered voter,  I  humbly  request  that  you  order 
withdraw  of  the  memorandum  giving  Presi- 
dent Johnson  authority  to  conduct  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam  as  he  seee  fit.  If  state  of  war 
exists,  let's  declare  It  or  get  out. 

Robert  S.  Bhaw. 


Chicaoo,  III., 
January  31,  1968. 
Senator  Watke  Morsi, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

In  complete  accord  with  your  views  on 
Vietnam,  please  continue  efforts  to  prevent 
holocaust. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  SpxNCm  W.  Prang. 


Port  Washinoton,  N.Y  , 

January  30,  1968. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsk, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC: 

Keep  up  the  fight  to  rescind  your  resolu- 
tion of  the  1964  approval.  We  Americans  are 
proud  of  you. 

EISTRm  Crekk. 

Jersit  Cttt,  N.J., 
January  29,  1968. 
Senator  Watjj*  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 
Oongratulajtlons. 

Joseph  Ltrka. 


Stockton,  Calit., 

January  29,  1988. 
Senator  Watnz  Morsx, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

1  strongly  concur  with  your  proposal  for 
Vietnam. 

John  Turnik. 


Jackson  Hxights,  N.Y.. 

January  29,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Sonata  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Diaa  SzNAToa :  Please  continue  your  efforts 
for  peace  in  Vietnam.    All  community  sup- 
ports you  In  yoxxr  efforts  for  peace. 
Oxoxox  Stogkl, 

TXRRT    STOOKL, 

Atm\  TATxa, 
Abraham  Yatxs. 

Chicago,  III., 
January  29, 1968. 
Senator  Watnx  Moass, 
5enat«  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Tou  were  one  of  Amerlca«  great  In- 
depandent  leaders.  Tou  have  become  a 
moral  ooward.    Fleas*  support  President. 

Robert  Charles. 


'  AaDSLirr,  N.Y., 

JaniMTy  29,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  full  disclosure  foreign  policy.    Get  out 
of  Vietnam. 

The  Lrens  AaoBLET's 
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Boulder,  Colo., 
January  29,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
ScTiate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Fully  support  doubts  and  questioning  of 
our  present  Vietnam  policy.  Urge  continua- 
tion of  debate. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Pr.\nk. 

Gaedena,  Calif., 

January  29.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

We  offer  our  support  and  encouragement. 
How  can  we  help  you? 

Alfred  F.\nti. 

Sebastopol,  Calif., 

January  29.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  0_fice  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

I  support  your  Vietnam  position  and  re- 
pudiate Rusks. 

Elmfr  p.  Delanet. 


'  Palo  Alto,  Calip., 

January  29.  1968. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

Washington.  DC: 
You  have  our  unqualified  support  of  your 

courageous    and    forthright    stand    on    the 

Vietnam  war. 

Mrs.    ELizABETit    E.   Jones, 
Mrs,  Frederick  Ellis, 
Dr.  Frederick  E,  Ellis. 

Beverly  Hills,  Cai  if  , 

January  29,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC  : 

Revere    your   efforts    to    rettirn    sar.lty    to 
high  places. 

Predehick  Smith. 


Arlington,  Va  . 
January  29.  1966. 
Stenator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C  : 

It  Is  high  time  for  people  who  b.^ck  your 
position  on  Vietnam  to  let  you  know  that 
they  do.  I  count  my  wife  and  me  among 
them. 

Thomas  W.  Appich. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

January  29,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,  DC: 

We  commend  and  support  you  for  your 
courageous  peace  efforts.  We  urge  you  to 
continue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs    I   Sharrow 

'  WHrriNG,  Tnd,, 

January  29   1966. 
Watnx  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Endorse  completely  Vietnam  stand.  More 
war  Is  not  the  answer.    Don't  give  up. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Sievxrs. 


P'resno,  Calu., 
January  29. 1966. 
Senator  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Demand  executive  orders  be  rescinded  and 
stupid  war  In  Vietnam  brought  to  a  close. 

Robert  R.  Hart. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

January  29,  1966. 
Hon.  Watnx  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  support  your  stand  for  nonresump- 
tlon  of  bombing  Implementing  Geneva 
Agreement. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Lozier. 


Monte  Vista,  Calif,, 

January  29,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Moasx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Commend  your  stand  to  rescind  southeast 
Asia  resolution  will  urge  our  Senators  sup- 
port you. 

Adrian  and  Mary  Ramus. 

New  York,  N.Y., 
January  29,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  support  your  effort  toward  peace  In 
Vietnam.    Please  continue  your  efforts. 

Jerry  and  Beverly  Daniel. 


Columbia.  Mo., 
January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Strongly  support  appeal  to  prolong  North 
Vietnam  bombing  lull.  Urge  continue  your 
efforts. 

David  Wltrfel, 
Paul  Wallace. 
Richard  Do HM, 
Arthur   Kalleberg, 
Davtd  Leuthold, 
Political    Science   Department,    Missouri 
University. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

January  29,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  applaud  tmd  support  your  courageous 
efforts  to  resist  the  President's  disastrous 
military  solution  to  Vietnam's  political  and 
social  problems.  We  feel  present  policy 
doesn't  reflect  a  true  consensus  and  will 
serve  to  provoke  war  with  China. 

Veterans    and    Reservists    To    End  thi 
War  in  Vietnam. 


New  Haven,  Conn., 

January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Earnestly  support  Intended  Monday  ac- 
tion to  limit  executive  avithorlty  for  war 
without  congressional  consent. 

I.  H.  Pollack. 

Wheatland,  Calif., 

January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Morse, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  endorse  your  effort  to  rescind  the  con- 
gressional resolution  approved  on  August 
10,  1964,  Public  Law  88-408.  We  are  counting 
on  you  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  President 
In  regard  to  the  Vietnam  war. 

Irenx  Creps, 

Mrs.  En  A  Delco  Creps. 

Thxrxsk  Porcella. 


Ncwth  Hollywood,  Calif., 

January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  support  your  opposition  Vietnam  involve- 
ment. Please  continue  your  efforts  In  behalf 
of  peace. 

Esther  Wurm. 

Stamford,  Conn., 

January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  support  your  efforts  for  peace  and  agree 
that    the    legality    of    our    undeclared    war 
against  North  Vietnam  should  be  questioned. 
Morris  and  Vera  Schupack. 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  strongly  support 
your  statement  today  relegating  the  power 
of  declaring  war  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.    Please  hold  fast. 

Daniel  Golden. 

70  Pd.  Intl..  CD  Pibenze, 

January  29,  1966. 
Senator  Morse. 

U.S.  Senator,  Washington,  D.C: 

I  sent  President  Johnson  this  message 
Don't  let  shelling  start  again.  It  Is  terrible 
almost  apocalltch  mistake.  His  misfortune 
that  would  fault  like  cyclone  also  on  Ameri- 
can people.  Accomplish  this  Christian  did 
of  religion  historich  and  political   hope. 

God  will  give  you  also  historich  and  politi- 
cal reward!  Hold  on.  Peace  may  not  be 
so  far. 

Apocalltch  did. 


New  York,  N.Y. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate,  Washington.  D.C: 

We  commend  you  on  the  stand  vou  have 
taken  on  Vietnam. 

Jean  and  George  Usatch. 


Glendale,  Calif., 

January  29, 1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear    Senator;   Thank    you.     Beg    you    to 
stand  firm  to  help  aU  from  destruction. 
Respectfully, 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Reid. 

Westport,  Conn., 

January  29,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington  D.C: 

(Please  see  that  copies  are  made  for  Sen- 
ator G.  AntEN,  Senator  J.  W.  Pulbrioht,  Sen- 
ator A.  Gore,  Senator  M.  Mansfield,  Senator 
W.  MoBSE,  Senator  Thomas  Dodd,  Senator 
Abraham  Ribicoff,  Senator  Jacob  Javits,  and 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy.) 

Support  your  and  other  Senators'  efforts  to 
continue  pause  In  bombing  North  Vietnam 
with  aim  to  obtain  ceaseflre  In  Vietnam. 
LlUlan  Berkowltz,  Jean  Herman,  Emma 
Lou  Bl  Tham,  Helen  Bonlme,  Clarence 
Broadnax,  Beulah  W.  Burhoe,  B.  D 
Burhoe,  Phyllis  Cady,  Georgia  Cassl- 
matls,  Clarabelle  Chankaya,  Ida  Davld- 
off,  Anna  Lee  Dayton,  Maurlsette  Dem- 
bltzer,  Frieda  Easton,  Murray  Pox, 
Anne  Gladstone,  Dorothy  Golof,  Sus- 
anne  Gordon,  Gordon  Hall,  Doris  Hal- 
lowltz,  Cynthia  Harrison,  Mary  Hen- 
nessey, Dorothy  Hermann,  Helen  Hub- 
beU,  Dorothy  Isenman,  Molly  Jacob- 
son,  Rose  Jarmak,  Edward  Jarvls, 
Helen  Jennings,  Katherlne  Jones,  Joan 
Kahn,  Anne  Marie  Kearney,  Clara  Mi- 
chael,   Lillian    Moore,    Bhoda    Moas, 


Esther  Nothnagle,  Jan  Park,  Helen  Var- 
sons,  Lottie  Perutz,  Katherlne  Phelps, 
Ann  Rappaport,  Angela  Reltzer,  Mar- 
garet Reynolds,  Sherwln  Rosensteln. 
Frank  Sales,  Shirley  Sarkln.  Marrlet 
Schneider,  Gertrude  Schuchard,  Eliza- 
beth Sharnlk,  Ruby  Shaw,  Eleanor 
Sheldon.  Phyllis  Slngerman,  John 
Sommer,  Clarence  Taylor,  Beatrice 
Vogler.  Helen  Welch,  Social  Workers  in 
Fairfield  County. 

NORTHRIDGE,    CALIF., 

_      '         ^  January  29.  1966. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Please   continue   your   efforts   against   ee- 
calaUon.    Regain  the  rights  of  Congress. 
Mr.   and  Mrs.  S.   H.  Mann. 

Sebastopol,  Calif. 

January  29.1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  support  Senator  Fulbricht's  posi- 
tion favoring  Immediate  negotlaUons  In 
Vietnam. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Whitehead. 

Sebastopol,  Calif., 

January  29, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Suddenly  a  ray  of  hope  has  come  with  Sen- 
ator Fulbright's  statement  on  Vietnam. 
Please  support. 

Gaby  Foster  . 

Kew  Gardens,  N.Y., 

January  29, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  with  your  position  on 
Vietnam. 

William  Oltmans, 
Dutch  Journalist. 

Palo  Alto,  Calit., 

January  29, 1966. 
Senator  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  commend  your  opposition  to  bombing 
Vietnam  and  urge  continued  efforts  toward 
negotiating. 

Elizabeth  Hklfhick. 

PAio  Alto,  Calif., 

January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  strongly  protest  the  resumption  of  bomb- 
ing In  Vietnam  especially  with  napalm. 

George  Wm.  Martin. 
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gress.    You  are  truly  a  sane  voice  crying  in  a 
wUdemess  of  IrraUonaUty. 

Adxlx  Kuatt. 

Caspxr,  Wto., 
_  January  30.  1968. 

Senator  Wayne  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Applaud  and  endorse  your  proposed  resolu- 
tion urging  Vietnam  debate. 

Marian  M.  Nilson. 

Kansas  Cttt,  Mo., 

January  30.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Watched  the  program.  You  were  marvel- 
ous. I'm  a  Missouri  Republican,  but  I  vote 
for  your  ide.ia.  Keep  up  your  thoughts  re- 
garding Vietnam.  6    <*  ^c 

Hott  Nelson. 

Seattle,  Wash., 
January  30,  1966 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC: 

Your  courageous  stand  on  Vietnam  as 
enunciated  on  Severeld's  program  admirable 
Situation  alarms  us. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Bergman. 


Martinez,  Calif., 

January  30.  1966 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  applaud  your  advocacy  of  debate  of  our 
Vietnam   Involvement. 

Virgil  Bogarth. 

Denver,  Colo., 
January  31,  1966 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Bravo  Senator  Morse.  I  support  your 
Vietnam  views  wholeheartedly  as  does  the 
conscience  of  the  American  people.  CurtaU 
L_B.J.  Fire  Rusk  and  McNamara  and  end 
this  mess  by  direct  negotiations  with  the 
National  Liberation  Front. 

William  Hannah. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

January  30,  1966 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building: 

Am  with  you  100  percent  on  views  ex- 
pressed today  on  CBS  Peel  free  to  advise 
Senators  Kuchel  and  Murphy  I  have  said 
this. 

VOLNETP.  MORIN. 


Mount  Vernon,  N.Y., 

January  29,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

You  have  my  support  and  blessings  in  at- 
tacking this  heinous  war  In  Vietnam,  God 
speed. 

Db.  Bernice  Baumman. 


Boston,  Mass., 
January  29, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Millions  know  Pentagon  prevaricated  Au- 
gust 2,  1964,  Tonkin.  See  Time  magazine 
following  United  States  attack  PT's. 

Mrs.  Rita  Feeuch. 

Elkins  Park,  Pa., 

January  30,  1966 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Support  you  100  percent  in  your  coura- 
geous stand  on  Severeld  program  and  in  Con- 


Brooklyn,  NY., 

January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

We  support  your  position  on  Vietnam 
Please  continue  in  your  determination  to 
have  the  American  people  presented  with 
the  true  facts.     God  speed  you. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Pxrlman. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 

January  30, 1968. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Washington,  D.C: 

stand  ^^^  ^°"  °°  ^^^'     ^*  ""PPOrt  your 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Copp. 

RocKAWAT  Beach,  N.Y., 

„      „  January  30, 1966. 

Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Washington,  DC: 

We  applaud  yoiu-  stand  In  reference  to 
Vietnam.  Your  views  on  TV  program  were 
superb;  as  parents  we  appreciate. 

The  SuTTiNa. 
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OtacAoo.  Ixx. 
Januarff  30,  IMS. 
aanator  Watiib  Mohb, 
Senate  Office  BtMUnff, 
WaahiHffUm  OJO.: 

With  all  our  heart  and  mind  endone  your 
position  and  are  grateful  for  your  efforts  In 
behalf  of  all  that  la  decent  and  bmnane. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Aabon  L«Aa»rxx. 


Tknn., 
January  30,  1966. 


Senator  Watkx  Uo 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa^Ungton  D.C.: 
Thanks. 

Mrs.  Rust  Hasbbx. 

South  Bens,  Iifo. 

January  30.  1986. 
Senator  Wathk  Moaas, 
Senate  Office  Buildtng, 
Wa^ingUm  D.C.: 

Dku  SBtAToa:  I  heartily  agree  wltb  your 
ressonlnt  oonoemlng  Vietnam.  Keep  urging 
VJt.  settlement. 

Paul  Wkdolx. 


PrmBUsoH,  Pa. 
January  30,  1966. 
Senator  WATm  Mom, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Wmehtngton,  D.C.: 

I  endorse  your  ooounents  on  CBS  panel 
this  date.     May  you  continue  saying  them. 
Dr.  Samuel  Haso. 
ilMoeiate  Dean,  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sdeneet,  Dtufuetne  University, 
Pitt$burgh.  Pa. 

PrrTseuBOH,  Pa., 
January  30, 1988. 
Senator  WAnra  Mobbb, 
Senate  BuiUtng. 
Wa^tngton,  D.C.: 

Agree  with  you  on  solution  of  Vietnam. 
Keep  up  good  work. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buuewe  Sponagle. 

LoNO  Beacr,  Caut.. 

January  30,  1988. 
Senator  Watme  Moesb, 
WosMnfrton,  D.C.: 

We  approve  of  your  courageous  stand  cm 
Vietnam  TV  today. 

The  Ij.  W.  DXNEVAIfS. 

Kaiamasoo,  Mich.. 

January  30,  1988. 
Hon.  Watite  Moaas, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Congratulations  for  coiirageously  speaking 
up. 

Dean  Coppino. 

Webstsb  Orovu,  Mo  . 

January  30.  1966. 
Senator  Watme  Mosse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washtngton,  D.C.: 

Thank  Ood  for  your  views,  keep  plugging 
for  our  American  boys. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wxixiam  A.  Thau. 

EVANSVn.LI.  IWD.. 

January  30.  1968. 
Senator  Watke  Moese, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
WoBhington.D.C.: 

Cositlnue   good   fight   fen*    Vietnam   peace 
nagotlatlons. 

RoBirr  Fennemah. 

Kmoivillk,  Temn., 

January  30,  1988. 
Senator  WAm  Mosbb, 
WoMhington,  D.C.: 

We  agree  100  pcroent  with  your  position  on 
the  Vietnam  situation. 

KATKaaiifE  AJTD  Don  Vah  Vubt. 


I  MooEEtrruwN,  N.J.. 

January  30,  1966 
Senator  Watne  Moesx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

Support  your  position  on  Vietnam.  I  am 
your  distant  cousin.  Heart  surgeon  In  Phil- 
adelphia. 

DsYDEN  Morse.  M.D. 

I  Haveju-ord.  Pa  . 

January  30,  196S. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
WashinQton,  D.C.: 

Entirely  behind  your  views,  please  keep 
trying. 

Oertsube  L   Roboins, 
Bklrs.  Edward  Robglns. 
Phoenix.  Are  . 

January  31.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Strongly  support  Vietnam  stand.  Public 
must  have  full-scale  debate,  learn  facts  now 
bedng  withheld. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  R  Hagebty. 


I 


Ferndale,  Mich,, 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Morse. 
Washington.  D.C.. 
We  support  your  stand  on  Vietnam. 
Andre  Pennell. 
Clerk  of  Detroit  Friends  Meeting. 

Baltimore,  Md  , 
January   30.   1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Mouse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

I  urged  you  In  1964  to  run  for  nomination 
for  Presidency.  Again  I  say  please,  please, 
please,  announce  now  your  candidacy  for 
Democratic  nomination  for  President  at  next 
election,  start  campaigning  all  over  country 
to  give  people  facts,  not  lying  generalities 
and  banalities  concerning  Vietnam  war, 

M    C,  Pincofts,  Jr. 

I  Boston,  Mass,, 

January  30.  1966 
S^iator  Wayne  Moebe, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

'    Republican    mothers   draft-age   son   sends 
unlimited  congratulations.     Demand  return 
congressional  rights      See  Stennis  telegram 
Mrs,  Kathryn  R.  Grant, 

New  York.  N  Y  . 

January  31.  1966 
Senator  Wayne  Morse 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Congratulations  on  your  courageous  Viet- 
nam stand  especially  letting  the  people  have 
the  truth.  Suggest  you  Introduce  bill  re- 
quiring all  taxpayers  to  send  in  10  p>ercent 
more  tax  April  15  to  pay  current  cost  of 
Vietnam  war.  This  would  slow  Inflation  and 
might  even  halt  the  war. 

Harry  A    Barth. 


La  Mesa,  Calif., 
January  30.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
17, S,  Senate. 
Washington,  DC 

We  have  agreed  with  you  on  Vietnam, 
Prom  the  first  we  heard  you  on  radio  today. 
We  were  proud  of  you.  We  are  Democrats. 
Worked  hard  in  Johnson's  campaign.  If  the 
Senate  allows  this  war  to  be  escalated,  we 
will  deeerve  what  we  get. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oilbest  Caslson. 


New  yoEK,  N.Y., 
January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Moesx, 
UJ3.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  are  In  fullest  agreement  with  your 
p>oUcie8  regarding  Vietnam  and  hop>€  you  can 
Induce  the  administration  to  clarify  all  the 
issues  pertaining  thereto. 

Robert  and  RrrA  Robu.lard. 

Stampord.  Conn., 

January  30,  1966, 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  accept  oiir  wholehearted  support  of 
your  positions  re  Vietnam, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Stemboi, 


Weymouth,  Mass., 

January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washi-ngton,  DC: 

Agree   wholeheartedly  with   your   position 
as  stated  on  "Today"  program,  keep  talking. 
Robert  T.  McKenzie. 


Minneapolis,  Minn., 

January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations,  Senator  Morse,  on  Viet- 
nam stand.  We're  not  in  favor  of  the  un- 
declared and  illegal  war.  Hope  your  cen- 
sorship of  President  will  be  successful. 
We're  not  in  favor  of  war  or  draft  in  any 
sense.  Your  actions  and  deeds  in  our 
thoughts  and  prayers.    Keep  it  up. 

Oail  and  Bill  Newhall. 


Nashville,  Tenn., 

January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thank  God  for  leaders  like  you.     If  you 
keep  speaking  we  may  be  saved  yet, 

Mrs.  Thomas  F^rist, 


Southtield,  Mich,, 

January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Heard   and  watched  Vietnam  perspective. 
Congratulations.    Continue  our  support. 
Nel  and  Viloet  Tucker, 


Shelburne,  Vt.. 
January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  commend  your  support  of  halt  in  Viet- 
nam bombing  and  negotiations  with  all 
parties  concerned. 

Pierson  and  Alice  Ostrow, 

Scarborough,  N,Y,, 

January  30.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC:       ^^ 

Bless  you,  thank  Tou,  imaginative,  sus- 
tained efforts  peace  Vietnam. 

Leslie  and  Alice  Balassa 


New  York,  N.Y„ 

January  29,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,  D.C: 

On  behalf  of  the  NaUonal  Board,  YWCA, 
I  urge  your  support  for  a  policy  of  con- 
tinued patience  and  conciliation  in  the  Viet- 
nam situation.  We  have  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy with  the  President  In  his  heavy 
bvfden  of  crucial  decision  and  are  pro- 
f  jundly  anxious  that  he  should  be  fortified 
and  encouraged  to  the  utmost  by  realizing 
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the  great  public  support  behind  his  efforts 
to  avoid  escalation  and  keep  the  spirit  of 
negotiation  even  when  these  efforts  appear 
to  elicit  no  response  as  yet, 

Mrs,  Lloyd  Marti, 
President.  National  Board,  YWCA. 

New  York.  N.Y., 

January  29,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Following  is  copy  of  telegram  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  White  House, 
Washington,  DC:  "Bombing  resumption  of 
North  Vietnam  will  inevitably  shatter 
chances  of  peace.  War  with  China  will  draw 
In  Soviet  Russia  on  the  side  of  China,  We 
urge  that  you  accept  the  counseling  of  Sen- 
ators F^LBRiCHT,  Clark,  Mansfield,  and 
others  who  are  dedicated  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  world  peace," 

John  Weilburg, 
John  P,  Ryan, 
Linda  P.  Bascombe, 
Patrick  Flanagan, 
Irving  Beeezin, 
Dorothy  Berezin. 
Dorothy  Stull  Weilburg, 

Deerfield,  III,, 
January  29,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Appreciate  your  opposition  to  war  as  an 
accepted  Instriunent  of  national  policy. 

Jack  Crook. 


Albany,  N,Y., 
January  28,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  press  for  continuation  of  bombing 
pause. 

Mrs.  Robert  Lamar, 

RocKVTLLE  Centre.  N  Y.. 

January  28,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
SeTiote  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

For  God's  sake  and  the  world's  do  not  re- 
sume the  bombing.     Deescalate.     Recognize 
the    NLF.      Stand    up    for    humanity    and 
against  Senator  Stennis  and  the  Pentagon. 
M.  Clyde, 

Miss    LORA, 

Mrs.   F.   P^iedman. 

Cummington,  Mass.. 

January  28.  1966. 
Senator  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Urgent  refer  Vietnam  peace  Issue  to  United 
Nations.  Continue  demand  clarification  ad- 
ministration policy.    Bless  you. 

Rev,  David  Rose, 


Gainesville,  Pla,, 

January  28,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Strongly  support  your  protest  against  US, 
policy  In  Vietnam     The  glaringly  faulty  offi- 
cial estimates  of  the  situation  since  1964  de- 
mand a  revision  of  our  whole  Asia  policy, 
Mr,  and  Mrs,  George  G.  Fox, 


Lafayette,  Ind.. 
January  28.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Assure  you  our  support  urging  continued 
bombing  suspension  North  Vietnam,  Your 
leadership  appreciated 

Harvfy  Baty. 


New  York,  NY. 

January  28.  19CC. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Thanks  for  questioning  Rusk.  Sincerely 
hope  you  ca.ii  halt  the  snowball. 

Mar  and  Elizabeth  Whitcombe. 

New  York,  N  Y  , 

January  29.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Buildi7ig, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Prevent  world  war  III,  Continue  to  chal- 
lenge basic  assumptions  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Indispensable  that  bombing  not  resumed 
and  N.L,P.  be  considered  main  party  In  nego- 
tiations. 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  S,  Rosenblum 


New   York,   NY..  January   29,   1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Was/itng'ton,  D.C: 

You  have  our  utmost  admiration  in  respect 
for  your  courageous  stand  on  our  undeclared 
war  in  Vietnam.  We  could  only  wish  that 
you  were  our  Senator.  We  think  in  the  end, 
history  will  be  grateful  for  men  like  you. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  you  can  keep  reason 
alive  and  most  desperately  hope  that  your 
views  prevail.  We  must  negotiate  with  those 
whom  we  fight,  the  NLF.  You  have  our  sup- 
port, what  little  It  Is,  in  your  efforts.  We  do 
not  belong  in  Vietnam, 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  Allen  Koenigsberc, 


Pasadena,  Calif.,  January  30. 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  reply  collect  would  it  be  effective  if 
we  the  people  all  loyal  law  abiding  Americans 
organized  a  doorbell-ringing  census,  block  by 
block,  polling  voters  regarding  Vietnam  and 
sending  results  to  Washington,  We  do  not 
believe  that  past  polls  represent  present 
thinking  of  American  voters, 

June  Marsh, 

Peggy  Black  and  Committee, 

Seattle,  Wash.,  January  30.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Was/itnpfon,  D.C: 

You  are  courageous.  We  admire,  and  sup- 
port you  in  your  attempt  to  force  a  test  vote 
on  the  President's  authority  to  wage  Illegal 
war. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  H.  K,  Larson. 


New  York,  N,Y.,  January  30.  1966. 
Honorable  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Chambers. 
Washington,  DC: 

We  support  your  honest,  wise,  courageous 
stand  against  administration's  dangerous 
course  in  Vietnam,  Urge  you  to  oppose  fur- 
ther American  Involvement  in  southeast  Asia 
and  to  work  for  withdrawal  of  our  forces  as 
first  step  toward  peace, 

Dr,  Albert  Parets. 

New  York.  NY,,  January  30.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  I  wholeheartedly  support 
your  efforts  to  gain  full  and  open  debate  on 
the  Vietnam  situation, 

Harold  Becker, 


New  York,  N.Y.. 
January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  strongly  support  your  efforts  to  stop 
the  Illegal  war  in  Vietnam  More  people  are 
with   you    than    you  might   think,   and   the 


number  Is  increasing  diUly,     Please  continue 
the  hght, 

Charles  Sophie, 

Richard  Ellen 

Kenneth  and  Allan  Wald. 


New  York    NY 

January  30.  1966 
Senator  Wayne  Mor.se, 
Senate  Office  Bvildmg. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Be  assured  of  my  support  and  that  of  mil- 
lions  of   Americans   In   your   efforts   to   end 
brutal  Vietnam  war 
Bless  you 

Bernard  Gersten 

Wilton.  Conn,, 
January  30.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

We  support  you  wholeheartedly  in  your  ef- 
fort to  rescind  the  broad  powers  given  John- 
son in  1964,  In  the  conduct  of  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Miller 


Denver,  Colo.. 
January  30,  1966 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Agreeing  with  Mansfield  report  that  failure 
of  negotiations  probably  means  general  Asian 
war,  we  favor  both  Morse  resolutions  for 
Senate  to  investigate  Vietnam  policies  and 
terminate  President's  war-waging  authority 
so  that  Congress  maintains  right  to  declare 
war  or  seek  peace, 

Dr,  and  Mrs    John  C    Cobb 
Dr,  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Cobb. 
Cambridge.  Mass, 


Milwattkee.  Wis,, 

January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 
We  support  your  policy  on  Vietnam 
God  bless  you, 

Mr  and  Mrs.  J  A.  Domke. 

New  York,  NY.. 
January  29,  1966 
Senator  'Wayne  Morse 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  strongly  support  resolution  limiting 
President's  powers  re  military  action.  Work 
for  peace  through  U.N. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manuel  Gilless. 


Phoenix.  Ari?,  , 
January  29,  1966 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

I  admire  your  courage  and  Intelligence  in 
advocating  the  rescinding  of  that  misbegot- 
ten niftndiite, 

Mrs.  Ruth  Yeager 

New  York  N  Y,, 
January  29.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC  : 

Hundreds  of  members,  friends,  relatives 
congratulate  you  for  your  courage,  wisdom, 
humanltarism  in  opposing  escalation  of  Viet- 
nam war 

Women's  CoMMUNrrr  Forum. 

New  York,  N,Y., 

January  29,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
17. S   Senate,  Washington.  D.C: 

Strongly  support  your  position  on  Viet- 
nam     Grateful  for  your  voice  of  sanity, 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  E.  SHi2<rx. 
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SxBASTOPOL,  Calif., 

January  29,  1988. 
Senator  Watvtx  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahinffton,  D.C.: 

I  uk  you  to  support  Senator  PtJi^ucHr's 
challenge  of  Vietnam  policy. 

idn.  A.   L.    COLZMAN. 

MoBn,x,  Ala., 
January  30,  1988. 
Senator  Watns  Mobsx, 
Waahington,  D.C.: 

I  am  for  Watnv  Mo&se's  policy  in  dealing 
Vietnam. 

Mrs.  Rau>h  C.  Stanaju). 

Cambridgx,  Mass., 

January  30,  1969. 
Senator  Watns  Uorsx, 
U.S.  Senate  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Your  remarks  on  television  today  are 
sound,  responsible,  and  courageous.  Please 
continue  your  struggle  against  a  dreadful 
war  in  Asia.  Please  teach  your  coUeaguea 
what  revolutions  are  all  about. 

Mabtin, 
Harvard  University  faculty. 

YONKHM,   N.Y.. 
January  30,  1988. 
Senator  Watnz  Mosaz, 
Senate  Building. 
Wathington,  D.C.: 

We  strongly  support  your  stand  for  i>eaoe 
In  Vietnam. 

iMVUta  and  Hannah  Schwaxtz. 

Wtnnxwood,  Pa., 

January  31, 1988. 
Senator  Watwx  House, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Waahinffton,  D.C.: 

Your  TlewB  over  the  air  today  meets  our 
100  percent  unqxiallfled  approval.  Ood  bless 
you  In  your  efforts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Stutt. 

Palo  Alto,  Cajliv., 

January  31, 1968. 
Senator  Wathx  If  obsx, 
Waahington,  DJO.: 

I  support  your  position  against  the  Im- 
moral,  Ulegal,    and   unconstitutional   Asian 


John  Onq. 

Niw  Yoxx,  N.Y., 

January  31, 1968. 
Senator  Watnk  Moasx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C.: 

As  an  American  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
extraordinary  courage  on  CBS  today. 

&£r.  and  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Bakes. 


Miami,  Pla., 
January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Waahington,  D.C.: 

I  am  In  complete  agreement  with  your 
views. 

Bill  Baktish. 

St.  Loots,  Mo., 
January  30.  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Moasx, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Concur  completely  Inquiry  presidential  war 
powvrs  and  Asian  policies.  Advocate  UJi. 
arbitration. 

JXNTX  Dantxl. 


POUOHKKXPSIX.    NY., 

January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Watns  Moasx, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Complete  agreement  remarks  on  "CBS  Re- 
ports" deepest  appreciation  an  American 
famUy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  jAicxa  A.  BiTun. 


Madison,  Wis.. 
January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Congratulations  on  your  courage,  honesty, 
and  Intelligence,  keep  It  up. 

Virginia  Csonick. 


Placentia.  Cali7., 

January  30,  1968. 
Senator  WAY>fE  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

In  full  support  of  your  resolution  on  Viet- 
nam, beet  of  luck. 

r.  t.  huntxb. 

Boston   Mass., 
January  30,  1966. 
Senator   Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

Thank  you  Senator  for  your  stand  on 
Vietnam.  I  agree  with  you  100  percent. 
Let  us  have  an  open  debate  In  the  Senate 
and  Congress  and  all  over  the  country,  not 
for  10  hours,  but  for  10  weeks.  Let  us  also 
let  the  U.N.  handle  It. 

Aaron   Shpiegelman. 


Chicago,  III., 
January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

You  are  not  alone  Ln  your  courageous  fight 
for  peace. 

W.  Saltzman. 

Orand  Rapids,  Mich., 

January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C: 
You  are  a  credit  to  our  Nation. 

Tom  and  Betty  O'Connor. 


Nxw  Brunswick,  N.J., 

January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morsx, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Heard  television  debate.  Support  your 
stand.  Urgent  people  hear  truth  of  our 
position. 

Tebencx  Butlxr. 


WHrrriER,  Calif., 

January  30,  1988. 
Senator  Wati-ix  Morsx, 
Waahington,  D.C: 

Watnk  Morse,  man  of  greatness,  I  salute 
you.  Down  with  the  war  hawks.  End  this 
Immoral  war  In  Vietnam  before  catastrophe 
engulfs  the  world. 

Mrs.  Bertha  DxRKOwrra. 

Shorthills,  N.J., 

January  31,  1968. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Urge  you  take  action  regarding  your  state- 
ment and  convictions  on  Vietnam,  am  ap- 
palled at  path  our  Government  Is  taking. 
I  speak  as  a  loyal  American,  a  student  of 
foreign  policy,  and  a  believer  In  the  UJJ.  as 
a  potential  arbitrator. 

Mrs.  William  Cavanaoh. 

Kalamazoo.    Mich., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  DC: 

May  you  rank  with  Washington,  Lincoln, 
Jefferson,  P.D.R.,  and  JJ.K.  and  be  nomi- 
nated for  Nobel  Peace  In  1966.  Bless  you, 
Senator,  for  perhaps  guiding  our  country 
to  the  United  Nations.  Your  television  out- 
sx>oken  convictions  regenerated  our  hope  In 
America. 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.  RoBKBT  Adams. 


trBBAXA,    lU... 

January  31.  1968. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Sxnator;  We  applaud  your  courage 
and  Integrity  and  support  your  position  on 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Lewis. 


Nxw  York,  N.Y., 
January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  hope  that  you  will  persist  In  your  efforts 
for  peace  In  Vietnam.    Thank  you. 

John  DurrT. 


BxRKXLET,  Calif., 

January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  conservative  Democrat  horrified  re- 
sumption bombing.  My  support  to  you  and 
others  seeing  danger  clearly. 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Lane. 

Claremont,  Calif., 

January  31,1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  support  you  In  opposing  further  esca- 
lating war  In  Vietnam. 

JXSSE  BXXB. 


Blocmfield  Hills,  Mich., 

January  31,1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Cannot  praise  you  enough  for  your  speech 
In  regard  to  war  declaration. 

SiJZANNAH  Hatt. 


Septtlveda,  Calif., 

January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Support  your  courageous  Vietnam  position. 
Cease-fire  pending  United  Nations  mediation 
Is  only  solution. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Lttstica. 

Stanford  UNivnismr,  Calif. 

January  1, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

One  thousand  Stanford  students  support 
your  opposition.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 
make  Information  public. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E>ennis  Pirages. 

Stanford  UNivrRsiTY,  Calif. 

January  1, 196S. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C 

Senator  Morse:  We  are  most  deeply 
ashamed  of  our  country's  action  of  the  past 
24  hours.  As  voting  constituents  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  we  heartily  endorse  your  criticisms 
of  America's  Vietnam  policy  and  urge  you  to 
press  for  full  and  open  debate  on  the  Viet- 
nam war  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Jambs  L.  Swenson. 
Geoffrey  A.  Moore, 
Arthur  E.  Wilson. 


Nutlet,  N.J. 
January  1,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Support  your  views  Vietnam.  Keep  flght- 
Ins  for  legality,  morality,  sanity,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  species. 

Constance  Bartel. 
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Palo  Alto,  Calif., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We   strongly    commend   your    recent   pro- 
posed  resolutions   In  opposition   to  existing 
administration  policy  on  Vietnam.    Congres- 
sional debate  on  this  topic  Is  essential  now. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Steele. 

Lansing,  Mich., 
January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Resist    America's    abhorrent    and    cynical 

warring. 

James  Dukarm. 


Palo  Alto,  Calif., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  protest  the  resumption  of  bombing  In 
Vietnam.    Work  for  peace. 

Sharen  Nltino. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  wholeheartedly  support  your  efforts  to 
curb  Presidential  power  re  Vietnam. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Brtans. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations.  Thank  God  for  courage- 
ous men  that  I  think  and  act  like  you  for 
our  country. 

bxtsub  gsimwood. 

Boston,  Mass., 
January  31, 1968. 
oenator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulate  you  on  yesterday's  broadcast. 
We  are  proud  of  your  courageous  leadership. 
Phnxlopx  Tokton. 
Maboabet   Wxlch. 


Palo  Alto,  Calif., 

January  31. 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Have  wired  Senators  Kuchel  and  Murphy 
to  support  your  stand.  Rescind  President's 
war  power  Immediately. 

Mabel  M.  Rockwell. 

River  Palls,  Wis., 

January  31. 1966. 
oenator  Watnx  Morse, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C: 
Keep  up  the  good  fight  on  Vietnam. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   L.   Pelohammib. 


Jackson,  Miss., 
January  30, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Mobse, 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  position  you  took  nationwide  tele- 
vision today  took  great  personal  courage. 
May  I  offer  my  grateful  appreciation. 

RotBenkx. 

Port  Worth,  Tbc., 

January  30. 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse. 
Seriate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  agree  with  you  100  percent,  good  luck, 
keep  up  the  good  work. 

B.  E.  Huffman. 

Richmond,  Va., 
January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C 

DXAB  Senator  Morse:  I  can't  help  but  ex- 
press my  boundless  admiration  for  your  stand 
on  the  Vietnamese  war  on  Sunday's  tele- 
vision program.  The  morality  of  your  posi- 
tion, uniquely  consistent  In  all  your  think- 
ing, breaks  through  the  fog  of  murky  seman- 
tics. For  me,  you  stand  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  your  contemporaries.  For  me,  you 
walk  with  Isaiah. 

Sincerely  yours, 

I.  Gordon  F*els. 

Port  L,auderdale,  Pla., 

January  30, 1966. 
Senator  Waynx  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Am  completely  In  accord  with  your  views 
regarding  Vietnam  as  outlined  by  you  In  the 
Sunday's  CBS  panel  discussion. 

Mrs.  EVELTN  W.  BOWEN. 

San  Lorenzo,  Calif. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Broad  based  bay  area  group  prepared  to 
call  meeting  In  San  Francisco  to  push  for 
full  and  open  congressional  debate  on  Viet- 
nam In  support  of  your  challenge  and  efforts 
of  other  Senators  and  Representatives.  We 
could  draw  16,000  to  20,000  with  2  weeks' 
notice.  Including  the  pro-  and  anti-war  com- 
munity and  the  many  still  undecided  ques- 
tions. Would  such  an  electorate  mandate  for 
debate  be  pivotal?  Could  we  get  California 
Congressman  and  yourself  or  Pulbbioht  or 
McGovebn  here  for  a  Sunday  meeting  If  we 
pay  the  bill?  Can  we  reach  you  by  phone  for 
your  answer  today  or  tomorrow? 

Dr.  Fred  Gordon. 

Saundbbstown,  R.I., 

January  30, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  applaud  your  strong  statements  to  stop 
the  war  In  Vletaiam.  You  have  gained  the 
respect  and  gratitude  of  all  peace-loving 
Americans  for  your  Intelligence  and  human 
integrity. 

Mrs.  Sabah  Kabat. 


quoted.  The  report  from  your  discussion 
seems  most  pertinent.  I  would  therefore  ap- 
preciate Information  as  to  where  I  might  ob- 
tain a  copy. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frxdxbick  S.  Zimnoch 


Iowa  City,  Iowa, 

January  30, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  am  and  always  have  been  a  Republican. 
I  have  in  the  past  disagreed  with  you  on 
many  of  your  domestic  and  foreign  policies 
However  support  wholeheartedly  yoiu-  vlew- 
Polnte  on  Vietnam  as  presented  on  CBS  this 
Sunday  afternoon  January  30. 

Mrs.    ViOOO   M.    JXNSKN. 
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Brookline,  Mass., 

January  30, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  opinions  and  propoeals  expressed  by 
yourself  on  the  "Congressional  Debate"  mod- 
erated by  Eric  Severeld  on  television  this 
afternoon,  were  by  far  the  most  reasonable 
I  have  yet  encountered  on  the  Vietnam  prob- 
lem. I  am  Ln  complete  agreement  with  your 
position.  However,  I  am  not  at  all  familiar 
with  the  "Mansfield  report"  from  which  you 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

January  30, 1966. 
Senator  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  make  every  effort  to  work  for  peace 
in  Vietnam.     Thank  you.     Praying  for  you. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Habolo  Cochrane. 

Pacific  Palisades,  Calif  , 

February  1,1966. 
Senator  Morse. 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  stop  this  Insane  war  In  Vietnam 
let  the  United  Nations  settle  everything 
bring  any  Vietnamese  who  don't  want  to  be 
Communist.  We'll  take  one  family  in  with 
us.  I  worked  In  an  Army  hospital,  McGulre 
General  In  Richmond,  Va.,  In  World  War  II, 
we  had  amputees.  I  have  four  sons  now 
ages  15,  13,  11.  and  3  and  I  won't  let  them 
come  home  without  arms  and  legs  for  the 
military  group  in  this  country  who  are  tak- 
ing over  and  Idlorts  like  Senator  Dirksxn.  I 
have  always  been  a  Democrat  but  now  I'll 
vote  for  anyone  who  will  promise  not  to  try 
and  boss  the  whole  world.  President  John- 
son got  in  under  false  pretenses.  Goldwater, 
at  least,  let  us  know  he  would  have  a  war 
Uke  this. 

ROSXMABII  D.  Schallxrt. 

Long  Bxach,  Calif., 

January  30,1968. 
Senator  Wayne  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  commend  you  and  support  your  posl- 
tlon  on  war  In  Vietnam. 

Petxb  Ballou. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

January  30, 1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Mobse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C: 

Mothers  all  over  the  Uillted  States  support 
your  stand  on  legality  Vietnam  war  Save 
our  sons. 

Mrs.  Elliot  Wax. 

Hkrmosa  Beach.  Calif., 

February  1,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Sib:      You     were     magnificent     on     Krlc 
Sevareld'B   program   Sunday.     Many  Ameri- 
cans, I  am  sure,  got  the  message.    Don't  give 
up.    Take  care  of  your  health.    Regards. 
As  ever. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  Colx. 

Cboton  on  Hudson,  N.Y., 

February  1, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Bvilding, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Your  long  courageous  fight  against  war  Is 
beginning  to  yield  results.     Congratulations. 
RiCKABB  O.  and  Sophia  A.  Botbb. 

Nxw  York,  N.Y., 

February  1,1968. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C: 

Congratulations,  firm  Vietnam  stand  hope 
success  for  full  Senate  Investigation. 

William  C.  Bohn. 
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nimrvBsrrr  Citt,  Mo.. 

January  30,  1966. 
BenAtor  Wathx  Moass, 
Senate  Ojflce  Buildinff, 
Waihitiffton,  D.C.: 

We  offer  you  our  firm  Bupport   on   your 
courageous  •tand  with  regard  to  Vietnam. 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Paul  Chasst. 

PiTCiuuia,  lilAOfl., 

January  30, 1966. 
SeDAtor  Watwe  Moasz, 
Senate  Offlee  Building, 
Wathinifton,  D.C.: 

I  applaud  yotrr  position  on  Vietnam  and 
urge  your  continuance  of  It  despite  at- 
tack. 

KxMKrrH  Wilson. 


Stockton  Spuncs.  ^Iainx, 

January  30, 1968. 
Senator  Watns  Moan, 
SeiMte  Office  Building, 
Waahingum,  D.C.: 

LUtenlng  CBS  broadcast.  With  you  100 
p«ro«nt.    Keep  boUerliig. 

Matmaso  and  Axiuoc  Macxwkn. 

VAU.rr  STaxAM,  N.Y., 

January  30. 1966. 
SmuUot  Watnx  Moaas, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Bravo.    Keep  up  tlie  fight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nat  HAxais. 

HXWLITT,  N.Y., 
January  30,  1966. 
Hon.  WATm  Moan, 
Waahington,  D.C.: 

We  heartily  agree  with  your  position. 
Keep  up  the  fight.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  aiut  Mrs.  IKvino  Pkkschzl. 

DxTxorr,  Mich., 
January  30,  1966. 
Senator  WAxm  Moass, 
Waahington,  D.O. 

Dbax  Sol:  Wholeheartedly  with  you.  Take 
the  quaatlon  to  the  United  Nations. 

JoaxPH  N.  Ricx. 

BxaKXLXT,  Calzt., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watvx  Moass, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C.: 

Full  support  to  you  and  Ptn.B8iaHT  agalnal 
Johnson's  illegal,  rldlculoiu  war. 

MlKX  Raugr. 

PamcsTOK,  N  J., 
January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watms  Moasx. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
WaakingUm,  D.C.: 

■n4an*  your  Vietnam  position,  urge  oon- 
ttanoua  Xorthrtght  explanation  to  people  as 
on  today's  TV. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  MzLvur  Scrttlkan. 

Los  Angxlxs,  Calit., 

January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Watits  Moasx, 
Waahington,  D.C.: 

We  continue  to  applaud  your  courageous 
stand  on  Vietnam.     You  are  not  alone. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Juuan  Bsboovici. 

MomrxAZN  Vixw,  Calit., 

January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moan, 
Sen*te  Office  BuiUUng, 
Waahington,  D.C.: 

Time  U  right  for  responsible  opposition  to 
Vietnam  escalatlCHi.  Nation  desperately  needs 
more  natlonsl  leaders  such  as  yourself  to 
lead  responsible  defense^  to  this  Ulegal  and 
Immoral  war.  I  s«ipport  your  position  and 
urge  continued  active  organisation  of  re- 
sponsibls  calls  for  peace. 

RxcBAXD  L.  BnBOP. 


Edmonton,  Aubxhta. 
Senator  Watnx  Mokse, 
U.S.  Seriate, 
Waahington,  D.C  : 

As  an  American  citizen  I  extend  firm  sup- 
port for  your  opposition  to  Johnson's  actions 
In  Vietnam  which  go  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  constitutional  authority,  International 
law,  or  civilized  morality.  Johnson's  actions 
are  degrading  American  prestige  here  In 
Canada. 

Mrs.  Jo  Dtjkix. 


St  Paui-.  Minn., 
January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Watnb  Morse. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations.  We  thank  God  there  are 
still  men  like  you.  We  thank  you  for  being 
today's  man  without  fear.  With  deep  re- 
spect. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  J.  Norton. 

EUBXKA,    CaLI7., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Waahington,  D.C: 

Congratulations.  Your  views  expressed  on 
Vietnam  today  were  100  percent  in  agree- 
ment with  ours.  You  carried  the  show  In 
spite  of  the  stacked  opposition.  The  opposi- 
tion may  be  Interested  to  know  the  people 
are  not  behind  Johnson  100  percent.  Keep 
up  the  good  work. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Robert  Tautfest. 

New  York,  N,Y., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C: 

I  heartily  support  your  efforts  to  achieve 
peace  in  Vietnam. 

Celia  Wolski. 


St.  Louis,  Mo., 
January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C: 
Support  your  peace  efforts, 

Sattl  NiKDoar,  MJ3. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Waahington,  D.C: 

We  appreciate  your  forthright  Vietnam 
stand.  Please  preserve.  You  have  the  sup- 
port of  most  Americans. 

Phil  Alma  and  Oaxt  Patton, 

MotTNT  Vernon,  N.Y., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington.  D.C: 

Bravo.  Acknowledge  with  deep  gratitude 
your  peace  efforts  in  best  interests  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Weiss. 

New  York,  NY.. 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Bravo.  Your  genslbillty,  integrity,  and 
courage  are  the  very  things  our  country 
needs  in  these  perilous  times. 

Rosx  and  William  Colavito. 


SWARTHMORX,   Pa., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington.  D.C: 

We  support  TV  statement  clartfloatlon  of 
policy  submission  to  U.N.  recognition  NLP 
continued  bombing  pause. 

John  and  Jane  Nevin. 


Lkawood,  Kans., 
January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mossx, 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Waahington.  D.C: 

We  wholeheartedly  support  your  poeltioo 
on  Vietnam  and  have  so  advised  our  Sena- 
tors from  Kansas  today. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Brxxke. 

YONKEKS,  N.Y., 

January  30. 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  endorse  every  effort  to  bring  about 
peace  in  Vietnam. 

Sam  and  Diane  Widman. 

Los  Angeles,  Calip., 

January  30. 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Senate  Chambers, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  endorse  your  policy  completely  and  are 
thankful  for  a  Watnx  Morse  In  our  Senate. 
Bravo  for  yotir  courage  and  commitment. 
Shislxt  and  Irving  Michelman. 

Bbookltn,  N.Y., 
January  30, 1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Your  Senate  service  has  been  a  long  record 
of  Iconoclastic  Independence.  I  believe  your 
efforts  to  restore  the  rule  of  law  and  control 
of  reason  to  our  course  In  Vietnam  Is  the 
peak  of  your  career,  requiring  sheer  tough- 
ness and  sctCrce  courage. 

Paul  Lion. 

New  York,  N,Y., 
January  30.  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Waahington.  D.C: 

As  a  citizen  I  agree  with  you  for  reasoM 
not  political,  but  humanitarian,  believe  in 
practicality  and  life. 

Maxoaxxt  McOregor. 

St.  Pxtxxsbitbg,  Pla., 

January  30, 1966. 
Senator  Mokse, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Am  In  favor  of  limiting  President's  power 
in  Vietnam. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crist. 

Lake  Success,  N.Y., 

January  30,1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Washington,  D.C: 

My  family  and  I  thank  you  for  trying  to 
secure  peace. 

Harold  M.  Suss. 

DxTRorr,  Mich., 
January  30,1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  applaud  your  position  as  stated  on  TV. 
You  clarified  in  our  minds  the  peculiarity  of 
the  Vietnam  situation.  What  secret  papers 
are  you  talking  about?  We  are  thankful  that 
you  are  in  Washington  fighting  our  battle  for 
commonsense  and  peace. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  Barnet. 

Dallas,  Texas.. 
January  30.1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C: 

Over  the  years  your  courageous,  often  soli- 
tary stand  in  the  Senate  has  been  supported 
by  millions  of  your  constituents.  Today, 
we,  in  Texas  wish  you  to  know  that  you  are 
respected    and    admired    more    than    ever. 
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Thank  you  for  speaking  the  thoughts  of 
silent  Americans  who  are  often  misrepre- 
sented and  seldom  understood.  Your  cour- 
age has  further  renewed  our  hopes  for  the 
reclamation  of  man  who,  by  his  very  origin, 
Lb  dlspKJsed  to  peace  and  good  will. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner. 


Los  Angeles,  Calip., 

January  30,  1966. 
Hon.  Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Please  continue  strong  efforts,  peaceful 
settlement  Vietnam.  Our  faith  and  prayers 
are  with  you. 

Mrs.  Walter  E.  Litten. 


Kalamazoo,  Mich., 

January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  are  In  complete  accord  with  your  views 
in  the  Vietnam  debate  expressed  today. 

Mr.  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Tubertt. 


Chapel  Hill,  N.C, 

January  31,  1966. 
U.S.  Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

God  bless  you.  Have  Just  heard  the  TV 
debate  and  your  fine  presentation. 

I  have  traveled  and  lectured  in  Asia  and  I 
know  you  are  so  right.  Hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  f)eople  In  the  world  deplore  our 
country's  cynical  disregard  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  our  military  policy  In  Vietnam. 
More  power  to  you. 

Paul  Grxzn. 


Detroit,  Mich., 
January  30, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  am  a  strong  Republican  but  my  greatest 

respect   and    admiration    I    pay    to    you   for 

•land  on  the  war  In  Vietnam.    Regardless  of 

party  we  should  have  more  Senators  like  you. 

Sincerely, 

Harrt  McFatkridce. 

Miami,  Pla., 
January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
V.S.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  to  Sena- 
tors George  Smathers,  Spessard  Holland, 
and  Congressman  Claude  Peppxr.  I  strongly 
urge  you  as  my  representative  to  give  Sena- 
tor Watnx  Morse  your  full  support  and  co- 
operation In  bringing  the  Vietnam  war  be- 
fore  the  U.N.  Security  Council. 

Barbara  Diamond. 

Chicago,  III., 
January  30, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  Congress  and  the  war,  atta  boy,  keep 
It  up  and  cheers  for  the  voters  of  Oregon. 
Katherine  Moonet. 


Chicago,  III., 
January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  tirge  an  Immediate  and  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  conflict  In  Vietnam. 

Larrt  and  Diane  Litten. 


Cambridoe,  Mass.. 

January  30, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Support   your   position    re   Vietnam.      Am 
advising  President  and  others. 

David  O.  Punk, 


Milwaukee,  Wis  , 

January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

PuUy  support  your  position  Vietnam. 
Urge  Joining  with  other  Senators  for  maxi- 
mum pressure  on  President  to  prevent  bomb- 
ing resumption  and  instead  seeking  disen- 
gagement through  referral  Security  Council 
United  Nations. 

Saul  A.  Livine. 


Glyndon,  Md., 
January  30. 1966. 
Senator  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 
Keep  up  the  good  work  about  Vietnam. 

S.  J.  Ebelino. 


Hartford.  Conn., 

January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Emphatically  behind  your  position.  Con- 
gratulations Vietnam  perspective.  Await  In- 
formation as  to  procedure,    TTiank  you. 

Joseph  Treooor. 

St.  Louis,  Mo., 
January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Mobse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Thanks  for  your  excellent  presentation  on 
the  debate  Sunday,  Continue  your  fight  for 
arbitration  by  the  U.N.  Save  the  lives  of 
youth.    No  war.    We  are  with  you.    Persevere. 

Ruth  M.  Harris. 


CoscoB,  Conn. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Grateful  for  your  leadership  on  policy  In 
Vietnam.    Completely  support  your  position. 
Ralph  and  Josephine  Pomerance. 

Bloomfield,   Conn. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Sen,ate  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C: 

Senator,  we  wish  to  express  our  full  sup- 
port In  your  responsible  and  worthy  effort 
to  return  this  administration  authority  to 
the  limits  of  reason. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Pxlbeh. 

Chicago,   III., 
January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thank  you  for  voicing  so  eloquently  your 
opinion  on  the  CBS  television  program. 

Edna  and  Carla  Snyder. 


San  Francisco,  Calif., 

January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

1  fully  endorse  and  support  your  position 
on  the  Vietnam  crisis.  The  Senate  has  re- 
sponsibility In  time  of  serious  decision.  We 
are  not  yet  a  dictatorship. 

Margaret   St.   Aubtn. 


Oakland    Calif., 

January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Commend   your  courage  In   denunciation 
of  correct  position  on  CBS  Vietnam  special. 
Joe  PErr. 

Chico.  Calif.. 
January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  agree  on  illegality  of  Vietnam  war  and 
urge  full  congressional  debate. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lex  a.  Stuket. 

Malibu,  Calif., 
January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Deeply  admire  your  courageous  stand.  The 
world  has  never  needed  patience  and  reason 
more. 

Carol  PoTrxNOXR  Pry,  MX). 

White  Plains,  N.Y., 

January  30.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Seruxte  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  on  your  position  on  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Tudburt. 

Plushino,  N.Y., 
January  30.  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C 

Senator  Morse:  We  young  people  offer 
thanks  for  wonderful  statement.  We  have 
fought  against  war.  It  is  good  to  know 
there  axe  so  many  sane  voices  In  adult 
community. 

JuDrrH,  David,  and  Esthkr  Txich. 

PrrrsBUROH,  Pa., 
January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Bravo  for  your  frank  words  and  determined 
stand  for  peace.   Keep  it  up. 

Elias  Critchlow. 

Bxrkxlet,  Calif., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  support  your  brave  battle  and  admire 
your  courage. 

Marianne  Smith. 

Los  Amgxlks,  Calif., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Heartily  approve  your  present  actions  in 
bringing  resolution  to  Senate  for  debate 
Deeply  grateful  for  facU  as  presented  on  TV 
today.  Urge  that  you  continue  as  spokes- 
man Tor  American  people  are  demanding 
President  Johnson  take  Vietnam  issue  to 
U.N. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mxykr  Eisxnberg. 

Chicago,  III., 
January  31,  1966. 
Hon,  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Waahington,  D.C: 

We  commend  your  present  stand.     Please 
do  all  poeslble  to  stop  bombing  resumption. 
Suzanne    Wxrneh, 
JuDrrH  Gartund, 
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New  York.  NY.. 
January  31,  1966. 
SenAtor  Watnc  Mo«ss. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
WaaMngton,  D.C.: 

Congratulations  on  your  move  to  stop  the 
Illegal  war. 

EU.Mn  Benoinex. 

Arcadia.  Calit., 
January  31.  1966. 
Senator  Watke  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DjC.: 

I  am  ez-World  War  II  veteran  and  I  am 
100  percent  on  your  stand  of  Vietnam. 

Bill  Rowe. 


Seattle,  Wash.. 
January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C.: 

Tour  courageous  stand  on  Vietnam  is 
heartening  to  all  Americans  who  want  a  just 
peace.    Stand  firm. 

e:sther  S.  Kechley. 


New  York.  NY.. 

January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
WoMhlnffton,  D.C.: 

Thank  you  for  an  articulate.  Informative, 
and  oourageoua  stand  In  the  face  of  an  in- 
coherent and  uninformed  oppoeltlon. 

Jiu.  Reinlieb. 

New  York.  NY. 

January  31.  1966. 
Sxkator  Watmk  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
WaaMngton,  D.C.: 

Oood  luck  with  your  bird  hunting.  And 
may  your  efforts  cause  the  hawks  to  take 
night. 

John  Higcins. 

New  York,  NY., 
January  31,  1966. 
Ssif  atoi  Watnx  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C.: 

I  ^plaud  your  stand  on  TV  Sunday  pjn. 
against  escalating  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Second  your  proposal  to  withdraw  blanket 
approval  to  Johnson  to  conduct  undeclared 
war.  Urge  you  to  support  Pope  Paul's  sug- 
gestion for  neutral  arbitration  by  the  United 
Nattons. 

Jacob  C.  Lessinoer. 

Long  Beach  Calit. 
Sbnatob  Watnv  Morse, 
SeJMte  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C.: 

We  salute  your  courage  and  forthrlghtness 
in  (^posing  so  firmly  the  unlimited  powers  of 
the  President  to  accelerate  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam when  we  could  be  acting  through  the 
United  Nations  to  maintain  the  peace.  Your 
bold  and  direct  language  and  your  fierce  fight 
to  brliiff  the  wtude  truth  of  our  situation 
b«fan  th«  American  public  without  decep- 
tion and  wlthoat  flattery.  So  that  we  might 
taka  roll  rMponslblllty  for  our  Nations  poll- 
clas  tn  ebflwlng  aggi— slon  Instead  of  excusing 
It  does  you  cndlt  as  a  brave  critic. 

AusaxT  B.  Haxtks. 

Stamtoco,  Calit. 
SnrATOs  WATn  Moaax, 
Senmta  OJIos  Bvitdtng, 
Wtahtngton,  D.C.: 

Strong  sumwrt  here  for  yoxir  stand  on  Viet- 
nam; urge  spMdy  Investigation  of  VS. 
poltoy. 

M&rr  and  Trokas  O.  Mbnx. 


Houston.  Tex.. 
January  31.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  .Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
WaaMngton.  DC 

Completely  in  agreement  wlih  your  Viet- 
nam policies.  Keep  up  the  good  work  God 
bless  you 

Mrs.  Keith  P   Alexander. 

San  Bernardino.  Calif  . 

January  31.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

You  have  kinship  with  mankind  Support 
you  all  the  way. 

John  Ragsdale 

Winter  Park,  Pla  , 

January  31.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

Congratulations  on  your  stand  on  Viet- 
nam war  on  Sunday  TV  You  changed  some 
votes. 

PAtxL   Sancree 

EvANSTON.  III., 
January  31.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  DC 

Support  appeal  to  United  Nations  Security 
Council.  North  Vietnam  attacks  will  prob- 
ably   strengthen    Communist    cause. 

Carl    Keith. 

Urbana,   III., 
January  31.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  DC: 

I  give  you  my  support  on  your  stand  of 
the  U.S.  role  In  the  Asian  war. 

Mary  Jane  Snybek. 


Boston,  Mass.. 
January  31.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,  DC: 
I  support   your  stand   on   Vietnam  p>olicy. 
Richard  L,  Martin. 

Novato,  Calif. . 
January  31.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC: 

Congratulations  and  thank  you  for  force- 
full  clear  antiwar  stand 

A.  V.  Brereton. 

DETRorr,  Mich., 
January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Waahington,  DC: 

Congratulations  on  your  excellent  broad- 
cast yesterday.  Stick  to  your  guns.  Let's  get 
It  to  the  United  Nations.  Morse  for  Pres- 
ident.    Regards. 

R.  W.  Cavell. 

Hartford.  Conn.. 

January  31.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
Waahington,  DC: 

Heartily  support  your  current  efforts  to 
open  congressional  debate  on  Vietnam 
policy. 

James  W.  Gardner. 

Providence.  R.I., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Waahington,  D.C.: 
Keep  up  the  fight. 

The  Spiegel  Pa  milt. 


Houston,  Tex., 
January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C.: 

Completely  in  agreement  with  your  Viet- 
nam policies.  Keep  up  the  good  work.  God 
bless  you. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Boelsche. 


Philadelphia.  Pa.. 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Support  and  commend  you  on  your  posi- 
tion on  Vietnam. 

Ethel  Dorfman. 


Mereford.  Tex.. 
January  31.  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C.: 

You  have  my  respect  and  admiration  for 
your  stand  on  issues  concerning  Vietnam  war. 
Don't  let  Mr,  Boggs  snow  you  with  around- 
the-bush  talk.     United  Nations  is  the  answer. 

Oeorge  Masso, 

Los  Angeles.  Calif., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C- 

Keep  up  your  good  fight  on  Vietnam.  Mil- 
lions of  us  are  behind  you, 

John  M.  Thea  Logan. 

Sheboygan,  Wis,, 

January  31.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Support  your  Vietnamese  position  all  the 
way. 

Sol  Bensman. 

Atlanta.  Ga.. 
January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Congratulations  excellent  television  ap- 
pearance. We  support  your  resolutions. 
Must  stop  bombing. 

Jon  Jacobs. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Commend  introduction  resolution  rescind- 
ing powers  of  President  to  make  illegal  war, 
support  you  for  peace. 

Edward  Goodlaw. 


Los  Angeles.  Calif., 

January  31.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Keep  up  the  good  work,  we  need  more  like 
you  to  make  people  think, 

Cora  L.  Stettes. 


Glencoe,  III., 
January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senote  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C.: 

Congratulations    on    your    stand    against 
bombing  Hanoi  and  further  escalation. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Manoel. 
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Philadelphia,  Pa., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  you  vote  to 
revoke  the  Presidential  mandate  on  Vietnam. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gustav  Martin. 


Santa  Pe,  N.  Mex.. 

January  31.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

My  deep  appreciation  to  your  excellent 
presentation  for  peace  on  special  Vietnam 
program  yesterday. 

Mrs.  Carl  Jensen. 

Port  Washington,  N.Y.. 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Keep  up  the  fight  to  persuade  those  Sen- 
ators to  sign  your  resolution  curtailing  the 
President's  war  powers.  We  citizens  are  100 
percent  back  of  you.  That  $12  billion  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  Vietnam  must  not 
go  through. 

Esther  Creed, 

RiDCEWOOD,   N.J.. 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  House.  Washington,  D.C.: 

Support  your  views  on  Vietnam  whole- 
heartedly.   Please  continue  your  fight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G,  Pleuriot. 

Collegeville,  Pa,. 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C.: 

Fight  like .  We're  with  you.  Fili- 
buster If  need  be. 

Allan  Rice. 

Palo  Alto.  Calif., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Executive  war  illegal.  Urge  Senate  take 
stand.  Rescind  Asia  resolution.  Stop  bomb- 
ing. 

Prof.  Keith  and  Elizabeth  Boyle. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

Januxiry  31.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Congratulations  on  your  courageous  TV 
appearance,  agree  with  you  100  percent,  keep 
up  good  fight. 

Allan  Black. 

New  York.  N.Y., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Support  fully  your  resolutions  to  rescind 
1964  congressional  approval  Presidential 
action  Vietnam  and  complete  investigation 
a"  aspects  U.S.  policies  Vietnam.  Will  advise 
my  congressional  representatives  accord- 
ingly and  urge  submission  ol'  problem  to  VJS. 
Herbert  Weisberg,  M.D. 
Caroline  Huber. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif,, 
„  January  31,  1966. 

oenator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,  DC: 

Issue  a  call,  we  will  answer,  500  students 
faculty,  local   citizens   lead  us. 

Stanford    Committee    for    Peace    in 
Vietnam. 


New  York.,  N.Y., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Horror  and  shame,  President's  resumption 
bombing.  Urge  you  continue  fight  against 
the  new  Hitlers. 

William  and  Mary  Gandall. 

Brooklyn,  NY., 
January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Thank  God  for  you,  the  only  voice  pro- 
testing the  war. 

Powell  Family. 


New  York,  NY. 


PlTTSBUHGH,  Pa., 

January  31.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Your  presentation  on  CBS  was  reasonable 
and  persuasive,  we  urge  you  to  continue  your 
campaign  to  inform  the  American  people  of 
the  facts  of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

PS. — We  particularly  support  your  eflfort 
to  Involve  the  United  Nations. 

Fred  and  Ruth  Hoehler. 

New  York,  NY., 

January  31,  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  approve  your  resolution  to  rescind  the 
blank  check  given  the  executive  branch  on 
Vietnam,  It  has  been  grossly  and  stupidly 
misused  and  should  be.  as  your  second  reso- 
lution demands,  thoroughly  Investigated  and 
exposed.  We,  too,  would  like  to  know  how 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  stands.  Best 
wishes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Newill, 

Lob  Angeles.  Calif.. 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Support  your  heroic  efl'orts  urging  for  solu- 
tion ending  war  in  Vietnam,  urge  you  con- 
tinue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Riving  Lerner. 


Union  City.  N.J,. 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Total  in  agreement  your  desires  re  John- 
son's illegal  war.  Fire  office  boys  Rusk  and 
McNamara.  My  letter  Armistice  Day  1965  to 
Johnson  via  Mrs.  Johnson  and  ridiculously 
answered  by  Fenllist  Greenfield,  State  De- 
partment Assistant,  In  direct  contrariness  of 
my  ardent  views,  copy  of  which  I  will  furnish 
upon  request,  strictly  advocates  to  stop  this 
Mongolian  holocaust  before  it  is  too  late, 
Mongolians  are  not  Caucasians.  Johnson 
great  disappointment  to  me,  Just  another 
Truman. 


Sincerely, 


Mrs.  Helene  Root. 


Chicago,  III., 
January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Congratulations     for     your     courage     and 
greatness  on  Sunday  TV. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Becic. 


January  30.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
The  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Heartily   endorse  your   views  on   Vietnam. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 

L.  Abrams. 

New  York,  NY, 
January  30,  1966 

Senator  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC: 

Congratulations,  your  marvelous,  on  criti- 
cisms of  Vietnamese  insanity. 

Marcurite  Young 


New  York,  N.Y  , 
January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 
We   applaud   your  stand   on  Vietnam 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  E.  Harhiton. 


New  Ycwk,  N.Y  , 
January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

With    your    continued    zeal    peace-loving 
desires  of  our  people  will  not  bog  down. 
John  Abrams. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y,.  January  31,  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Keep    up    the    fight    we    must    stop    this 
war. 

Mrs   Betty  F.  Ooldbloom. 


,  January  30.  1966. 


Rochester.  NY. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  strongly  support  and  congratulate  vou 
for  your  stand  against  resumption  of  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  and  for  a  full  debate 
on  the  Issue. 

Executive  CoMMm-EE, 
Liberal  Party  of  Monroe  County. 

Brooklyn,  NY,,  January  30.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Endorse  every  word  by  Senator  Morse  on 
Vietnam  perspective,  January  30.   1966. 

McKiNLEY  Wheeler. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  January  31.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

You  were  heroic,  magnificent  on  CBS. 
Keep  fightlng/or  peace  and  sanity. 

Robert  and  Joan  Holt. 

Flushing.  N.Y,, 
JaniMry  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Congratulations  for  your  admirable  and 
courageous  stand  re  terminating  Vietnam 
war  and  for  turning  matter  over  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Maxwell  J.  Marder,  M,D. 

Brooklyn.  N.Y.. 
January  31,  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Keep  up  the  fight.    We  must  stop  this  war. 
Mrs.  Betty  F.  Goldbloom. 
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AlABKWOOD  MaMOB,  WaBH., 

January  30,  1968. 
8«nfttor  W*m  Moux, 
WOMKlngton.  D.C.: 

Tlutnk  Ood  for  your  voice  ot  truth  on 
Vlatzuun.  I  prftj  that  It  thAll  be  beard  be- 
fore It  is  too  late. 

Dai^  Norzion. 


Skokix,  III., 
January  30,  1988. 
Senator  Watits  Moaax. 
Wathinffton,  B.C.: 

Acaln  today  you  apoke  for  reason,  pru- 
dence, peace,  national  morality,  and  Inter- 
national law.     Heartfelt  gratitude. 

Dr.  Davis  B.  BAaaoN. 

Wn.i.Egi.KT  Hna«,  Mass., 

January  30,  1988. 
Senator  Watkv  Moan, 
Senate  Offlce  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I  strongly  oppoae  reeumptlon  of  bombing 
and  escalation  In  Vietnam. 

Mrs.  9nrwArr  A.  AaMSTRONo. 

Pai,o  Alto,  Calit.. 

January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moisx, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

We  strongly  support  your  call  for  thorough 
Investigation  of  our  Oovemment's  objectives 
and  policies  In  Vietnam  and  we  oppose  re- 
sumption of  bombing  in  North. 

HxLXN  and  Edwako  Colbt. 

Bklmont,  Mass., 
January  30,  1968. 
Senator  Watitx  Moaox, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Have  Just  heard  congressional  debate  on 
Vietnam  on  CBS  Television.  Wish  to  express 
100-percent  endorsement  for  position  of 
Senator  Watkx  Mobsk.  We  are  conservative 
Republicans  who  voted  for  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marc  O.  Wolman. 

Houston.  Ttx., 
January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Moisx, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Tour  public  pursuit  of  truth  and  law 
applauded.  How  can  we  secure  Mansfield 
report? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bktan  Ogbttkn. 

Mill  Vallxt,  Calit., 

January  30, 1968. 
Senator  Watni  Morsx, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Our  support  to  you  and  Senator  Fulbbioht 
for  your  Vietnam  policy. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kuxt  Schlesinger. 


Loa  Ancxlxs,  CALif., 

January  30. 1988. 
Senator  Wathx  Moasx, 
Senate  Offlce  Building,  Washington,  B.C.: 

Americans  owe  you  eternal  gratitude  con- 
tinue yoiir  efforts  for  peace.  Many  support 
your  view. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vicroa  Luowic. 


Sam  BniNAaoiNo,  CALtr., 

January  31,  1988. 
Senator  Watnk  Mobss. 
Senate  Offlce  Building,  Washington,  B.C.: 

Cbngratulatlona — your  present  struggle  to 
help  restore  sanity  and  commonsense  to  our 
foreign  policy  with  regard  to  Vietnam  and 
•lasvlieie  is  typloal  of  your  boundless  cour- 
a«e.  Tour  long  unbroken  Washington  record 
of  Tlforoualy  Oghtlng  for  Justice,  Integrity, 
honesty,  compassion,  morality,  and  sthlcs  In 
dooMSttc  and  International  affairs  has  long 
bean  greatly  admired  by  both  of  us.  Pleaae 
accept  our  humble  thank  you  and  apprecla- 
tton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  C.  Hoaglttxd. 


Harrisbukc,  Pa., 
January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC: 

To  those  of  us  who  share  your  views  and 
fears  regarding  the  Vietnam  situation.  It's 
most  heartening  to  hear  you  on  Eric  Seva- 
reld's  program  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Thank 
you  and  congratulations  for  your  highly 
articulate  and  sane  presentation. 

Mrs.  Henrt  M.  Millkr. 

San  Jose,  Calit., 

January  30.  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse. 
Washington,  DC: 

Our  most  sincere  congratulations  on  your 
courageous  effort  to  limit  the  President's 
authorization  on  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  In- 
stitute a  Federal  Investigation  of  the  U.S. 
role  In  that  country. 

ES)  J,  Dbeis,  President. 

Congregation  All  Souls 

Unitarian  Church. 

F*RAMtNGHAM,  MaSS. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC: 

Congratulations  on  your  CBS  discussion. 
Yours  Is  still  a  minority  position  but  the 
questions  you  have  raised  hopefully  will  lead 
more  people  to  rethink  the  problem. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Lincoln. 

EvANSTON,  III.. 
January  30. 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington.  DC: 

We  support  your   position  and   efforts  to 
end  the  tragedy  in  Vietnam     Thank  you. 
Perry  and  E^■I:LT  Winokitb. 

San  Francisco.  Calif. , 

January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Continue  heroic  Vietnam  struggle  for  sake 
of  America  history.  Will  condone.  Can  I 
help? 

ERROR  COWAN. 


Port  Worth,  Tex., 

January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Your  discussion  on  the  TV  program  Sun- 
day was  the  only  part  of  the  discussion  that 
made  sense.    I  am  with  you  100  percent. 
Mrs.  X.  R.  Wallace. 


Elkhart,  Ind.. 
January  30,  1986. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
iSeTMte  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  agree  with  views  expressed  on  today's 
TV  panel  show.  We  sincerely  hope  your  ad- 
vice will  be  heeded. 

Edna  and  Pattl  Wilmot. 


Cambridce.  Mass., 

January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Wish  to  congratulate  you  and  to  express 
great  admiration  for  your  honesty,  wisdom, 
and  courage. 

Mary  Henderson. 

Kezar  Palls,  Maine. 

January  30,  1968. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

SsNAToa  Morse;  Thank  you  for  so  elo- 
quently and  articulately  expressing  our  senti- 
ments concerning  Vietnam.     Please  continue 


your    efforts    with    Senator    Fulbbight    for 
peace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Oiovanxlla. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  CHAiXLtN. 

Miss  Louis  Oiovanxlla. 

Mrs.  K.  RAnrr. 

Labchmont,  N.Y., 

January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Mobsx. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Applaud  your  heroic  fight  for  end  to  Viet- 
nam war. 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Paul  Davii)o»t. 

Ann  Arbob.  Mich., 

January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Congratulations  on  Senate  speech.     Keep 
up  opposition  to  hawks,  autocrats. 
Thank  you,  thank  you. 

JoK  Palmer. 


Flushing,  N.Y., 
January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsk. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Senator  Moasx.  on  your  heroic  television 
statement  you  have  our  full  support.  Please 
continue  your  efforts  for  peace. 

Selma  and  Mictoh  Tiech. 


Ptttsbuhgh,  Pa., 
January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Keep  up   the  great   work  on  your   stand 
against  bombing  of  Vietnam. 

Doris  Herron. 


St.  Paul,  Minn., 
January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Congratulations.  Your  forthright  eluci- 
dation on  today's  television  conference  was 
great. 

Donald  and  Mart  Jane  Rackner. 


Shebman  Oaks,  Calif,, 

January  30, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  gratefully  strongly  support  Vietnam 
position  you  clearly  responsibly  expressed 
on  CBS  Sunday  P.M. 

Bob  and  Esther  Mitchell. 


East  Williston,  N.Y., 

January  30, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Senate  of  Chamber  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Congratulate  you  on  your  courage  on  to- 
day's TV  program.  We  agree  with  your 
opinions  and  program  and  have  wired  Presi- 
dent, our  Senators,  and   Congressmen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Buchaltxr. 

Newport,  R.I., 

January  30, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Thank  you  for  what  you  said  on  television 
this  afternoon.  Tou  made  great  sense.  Plesse 
keep  the  pressure  on. 

Gratefully  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jamxs  O.  Vebmiixion. 


Campbell,  Calif.. 

January  30, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C.: 
Ood  bless  you.   Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Mrs.  Eabl  Rice. 
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Bbookxtn,  N.Y., 
January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Mobsx, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Heartily  endorse  your  stand  on  our  Viet- 
nam jxjllcy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Doroft. 

Maplewood,  N.J.. 

January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Thank  you  for  the  good  fight  to  save 
humanity  from  a  terrible  fate. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Schachter. 

Los   Angeles,   Calif., 

January  31,  1968. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Thank  you  for  bringing  Vietnam  Issue 
forcibly  before  the  people.  We  all  want 
peace. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Lester. 

Rapid  Citt,  S.  Dak., 

January  31,  1966. 
U.S.  Senator  Watne  Morsk, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Commend  highly  your  argument  over  net- 
work opposing  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam.  Con- 
tinue your  fearless  fight  for  the  sake  of 
America  and  the  world.  The  people  must 
know  the  truth.  Soon  It  could  be  too  late. 
Don't  let  opposition  silence  you  (Watnx 
Morse  knows  his  rights).  I  salute  you. 
Mrs.  Grace  Ktoit. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.. 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

PuUy  support  your  resolutions  to  retrieve 
congressional  authority  and  responsibility 
from  Johnson  and  the  Pentagon. 

Kenneth  H.  and  Ruth  R.  Glasgow. 


Culver  Citt,  Calif., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We    commend     your    courageous     efforts 
&galnst  war  In  Vietnam.     Urge  U.N.  action. 
Norman  Bailow  and  Familt. 


Sherman  Oaks,  Calif., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Approve  action  to  rescind  President's  Viet- 
nam war  mandate  and  support  peace  efforts 
through  U.N. 

Eleanor  and  Robert  Schmorleitz. 


Denver,  Colo., 
January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

After  World  War  I  Germany  was,  according 
to  the  Versailles  Treaty,  to  be  policed  to  pre- 
vent rearming  for  20  years  by  the  United 
States,  Prance,  and  England  and  was  forbid- 
den submarines  forever  but  $90  million  per 
year.  The  U.S.  Army  policed  Germany  and 
prevented  them  from  rearming  from  1918  un- 
tU  1924,  the  French  Rothchllds  from  1924  un- 
til 1928  did  the  same.  The  English  Roths- 
childs paradoxically  Instead  of  preventing 
Oennany  rearming  rearmed  Hitler  to  fight 
Communistic  Russia  and  In  1933  In  violation 
of  the  VersaUles  Treaty  gave  Hitler  the  right 
to  build  10  submarines  which  grew  to  400  and 
wey  would  have  In  World  War  n,  as  In 
World  War  I,  have  starved  England  If  the 


United  States  bad  not  entered  World  War  II 
that  the  English  Rothschilds  started  by 
not  policing  Germany  and  preventing  their 
rearming  from  1928  until  1932.  After  France 
pulled  out  of  Germany  the  Rothschild 
Industries  of  France  and  England  are  now 
selling  munitions  to  Hanoi  and  our  troops  are 
a  proving  ground  for  the  developing  of  deadly 
Russian  weapons.  According  to  trade  Jour- 
nals L.B.J.  has  used  up  the  stockpile  of  World 
War  n  1,000-pound  bombs  and  to  tool  up 
to  make  them  again  would  cost  millions  of 
dollars,  wreck  our  economy  and  take  a  years 
time  to  get  started.  The  1,200  tons  of  bombs 
we  dropped  per  day  for  the  past  year  Is  a  lot 
of  bombs  to  make  every  day  this  year.  Actu- 
ally the  French  tried  to  save  the  Rothschilds 
rubber  plantations  In  Laos  but  failed  and 
actually  that  Is  what  the  United  SUtes  is 
trying  to  do  now.  You  according  to  my 
thinking  were  the  only  sensible  Senator  on 
the  TV  panel  today. 
Regards, 

Joseph  P.  Ruth. 

P.\bamount.  Calif., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Have  wired  California  Senators  urging 
they  support  your  upcoming  resolution.  We 
endorse  your  views. 

Benjamin  and  Mart  Salazar. 

Missoula,  Mont., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I  applaud  your  views  about  Vietnam  and 
trust  you  can  make  them  prevail. 

Harvet  Curtis, 
Webster  University  of  Montana. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.. 

February  1, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Please  continue  and  intensify  your  cou- 
rageous protest  against  escalating  war. 

Prof.  Ronald  A.  Rebholz. 


Canton,  Mass., 
February  1,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Fine  broadcast  on   Sunday.     Please   con- 
tinue your  fight  for  peace  not  too  late. 

Sherwood  Household. 


North  Holltwood,  Calif., 

January  31.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I  support  your  new  resolution  to  force  Sen- 
ate vote  on  Vietnam. 

Lou  Maurt. 

San  Pedro,  Calif., 

January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  think  you  are  taking  the  right  position 
on  Vietnam. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  B.  Thompson. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Your  opinion  wholeheartedly  supported. 
Organizing  support  Sevareld's  TV  historical. 
President  Johnson's  reports  must  be 
published. 

Jean  B.  Pktkrs. 


Bxllincham,  Wash., 

January  31, 1966. 
Hon.  Watnx  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  thoroughly  suppxHt  you  In  your  stand 
on  the  Vietnam  Issue. 

William  R.   Pierron, 
Thelma  M.  Pierron, 
Olivia  K.  Hamelin. 

West  Los  Angeles,  Calw., 

January  31,  1968. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Completely  support  position  against  re- 
sumption of  bombing.  Beg  you  continue 
fighting  for  national  sanity. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  PoeTEH. 

Bellingham.  Wash.. 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  were  moved  by  your  courage  and  con- 
cern over  the  dangers  in  Vietnam  which  you 
expressed  on  television  today.  We  fully  sup- 
port your  conviction. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Tucker, 

Department  of  Art. 
Western  Washington  State  College. 


Seattle,  Wash., 
January  31.  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thank  you  for  opposing  illegal,  self-de- 
feating, disastrous  Viet  war  from  bottom  of 
my  heart. 

Oeorgb  Hill,  M.D. 

New  York,  NY., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  agree  with  your  ideas  on  Vietnam.  All 
success  In  continuing  the  fight. 

Lillian  Cohen, 

A  New  Yorker. 


Berkeley,  Calif.. 

January  31,  1968. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Your  statements  on  the  Sevareld  program 
were  magnificent.  You  speak  for  millions  of 
Americans. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Simon. 


Chicago,  III., 
January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  wholeheartedly 
support  your  stand  on  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  endorse  your  proposed  legislation  which 
will  limit  the  President's  broad  powers  to 
escalate  the  war  In  Vietnam.  We  sincerely 
hope  your  efforts  will  win  widespread  support. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  I.  D.  Podobx. 
Mrs.  Henry  Kucimman. 


New  Yobk.  N.Y. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
The  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  fully  support  the  actions  being  token  by 
yourself  and  others  to  bring  about  a  ra- 
tional end  to  the  war  In  Vietnam.  The  Gov- 
ernment must  know  that  perhaps  a  silent 
majority  of  private  citizens  do  not  support 
this  futile  war  and  wish  It  a  speedy  end. 

ROBXXT  Kolkxb. 
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Pall  Rrvxx,  Mass.. 

January  30.  1966. 
S«n*tor  Watnx  Mobsk, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Appndnte  yotir  support  of  ceaaatlon  of 
bombing,  negotiating  with  Vletcong,  use  of 
United  Nations  arbltratloo. 

Rev.  Hasou)  Mzlvin. 


BLOOMraLO.  Conn., 

January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moksk, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Applaud  your  courageous  stand  on  Viet- 
nam.    Pray  your  wisdom  prevails. 

Mr.  and  Hn.  Benton  Herman. 

Buttalo,  N.Y., 
January  30,  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Moksx, 
The  Capitol. 
Waahinffton,  D.C.: 

I  wish  you  were  representing  New  York 
State  In  the  Senate.  Your  suggestions  of- 
fered during  the  Sevareld  program  won  my 
admiration.  You  are  right.  The  American 
people  do  not  know  what  Is  going  on.  I  do 
not  and  I  try  to  find  out  through  all  the 
media  available  to  me.  I  believe  In  the  UN. 
too,  and  If  necessary  In  declaring  war.  If 
John  Kennedy  were  writing  "Profiles  In 
Comrage"  today  he  would  write  about  you. 
Vaya  con  dloe, 

Majux  Bullock. 


MAonoK,  Wis., 
January  30.  1966. 
VS.  Senator  Watwe  Moasx. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Appreciate  and  agree  with  your  stand  ex- 
pr«MSd  on  CBS  today.     Carry  on. 

Rev.  LtTTHXH  BO«0EN. 

New  York.  N.Y., 
January  30.  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx. 
Washington.  D.C.: 
We  agree  with  you  100  percent  about  Vlet- 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Janczak. 

BsmoxPOXT,  Conn., 

January  30,  1966. 
Ssiuitor  Watnx  Mossk. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Call  to  your  attention  much  active  and 
latent  support  In  Connecticut  fcH-  your  dis- 
sent, continue. 

Laut  J.  Bxacowrrz. 

Chxxxt  Hjllb,  N.J., 

January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C.: 
TV  good.     Pull  support.     Amen. 

John  Eccix. 

HaanNQS  on  Httsson,  N.Y., 

January  30. 1966. 
Bsnator  Watnx  Moisx, 
Senate  Offloe  BmMding, 
Washtmgtim,  D.C.: 

My  wife  and  I  and  numerous  friends  sup- 
port your  position  on  Vietnam  and  urge 
aotton. 

ASXL  Mkbopoc. 

Datton,  Ohio, 
January  30. 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx. 
Sanmte  Offlee  BuOding. 
W»M»gton.  DX3.: 

Bravo  for  your  timely  and  valiant  sUnd  on 
tbs  VlsCaam  situation.  Please  let  me  know 
bow  Z  may  b«^. 

VxxA  L.  TaiM. 


6t.  Louis.  Mo, 
January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  agree  with  your  ideas  as  expressed  Sun- 
day, January  30.  on  CBS  program,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  war.  I  am  wiring  Senator 
Stminoton  and  Congressman  Cubtis  to  sup- 
port your  views  on  the  Vietnam  war 

Jane  H    Yount. 


North  East.  Pa  , 

January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Waynl  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 
Bravo.     God    bless   you.     Keep   fighting. 
Mrs.  Caul  Rizzo. 


Columbus,  Ohio, 

January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,  DC: 

Urge  you  continue  Investigation  involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  regarding  jxjealble  U.N.  ac- 
tion, negotiation,  or  enslavement, 

Louise  Chacon. 


Lynbrook,  N.Y., 
January  10,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  admire  your  courage  and  agree  with  your 
suggestion  of  how  to  settle  Vietnam  war. 

Sarah  Slutzky. 

RUTHERrORD,       N.J., 

January  30.  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Honorable  Dear  Sir:  You  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  your  courageous  stand  during 
CBS  Congress  In  the  War  TV  appearance. 
Would  that  a  majority  of  your  colleagues 
were  as  sincerely  committed  to  our  cause. 
If  available  would  appreciate  copy  of 
Mansfield  and  Galbralth  reports. 
Respectfully, 

J.  Gregory  Bailet. 


Madison,  Wis., 
January  30,  1966. 
Watne  Morse. 
Washington,  DC: 

We  completely  support  your  Vietnam  posi- 
tion and  appreciate  your  courage. 

Elsa  Paukrbach, 
Sidney  Anderson, 
VaciNiA  Lcecke, 

Palo  Alto.  Calet., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  fully  support  your  views  on  Vietnam 
stated  January  30  Take  conflict  to  U.N. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Christine  GRirnrH, 
Sally  Cross. 


Chicago-  III., 
January  30. 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Moree 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Army  officer  with   son    in   Vietnam   agree 
completely  your  policy;  plecise  continue  so. 


GAaT.  Ind., 
January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C  : 

Congratulations  on  your  television  appear- 
ance.    We  agree. 

Marion  Mason. 


Seattle,  Wash., 
January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  wholehearted  with  you  In  the  problem 
peace  be  turned  over  to  United  Nations. 

EhTDEL  Strom. 

San  Jose,  Calit.. 

January  31.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Our  hearts,  hopes,  thanks  are  with  you  In 
your  continued  Initiative  toward  negotiating 
Vietnam  peace. 

Richard  C.  Poust  Family. 

Berkeley,  Calif., 

January  30. 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Thank  you  for  this  afternoon;  congratula- 
tions and  stand  fast. 

E.  Dunn. 


Miami  Beach,  Pla.. 

January  31. 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  applaud  your  position  on  Vietnam  and 
urge  you  to  continue  pressure  for  negotiated 
peace  through  U.N. 

Rabbi  Leon  Kronish. 


San  Prancisco,  Calif  . 

January  31. 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I  heartily  concur  in  your  thoughtful  and 
courageous  stand  on  Vietnam.     We  rely  on 
you  to  safeguard  our  liberties  at  home  and 
abroad  at  this  critical  time. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Esther  Ehrman  Lazaro. 

New  York,  N.Y.. 
January  31. 1966, 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Thank  you  for  your  courageous,  patriotic, 
and  wise  presentation  of  the  case  for  peace 
in  Vietnam. 

Harold  Cammer. 

Minneapolis,  Minn., 

January  31.  1966 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  God  bless  you  for 
your  stand  on  Vietnam. 

Mrs.  P.  E.  Htbx, 

Mrs.   Isabel  McLaughlin. 

Chicago,  III.. 
January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Mc»se. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Along  with  others  in  our  community  we 
stand  behind  your  stand  In  the  Senate  to  get 
United  States  on  the  road  to  peace  and  with- 
drawn from  Vietnam.     Congratulations. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmis  Johnson. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.. 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moxsk, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

Very  pleased  with  your  stand  in  asking  for 
Senate  study  of  Vietnam  problem.  Am  seri- 
ously concerned  least  we  play  into  Russian 
hands  by  being  drawn  deeper  into  war.  As 
we  and  China  struggle.  Russia  enjoys  our 
former  peacemaker  role  and  grows  strong. 
Possibly  she  waits  for  South  American  erup- 
tion If  we  wear  out  men  and  wealth  and  lose 
allies  from  illogical  war  In  wrong  place. 
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The  bull  in  a  bull   ring  dies  because  an 

obvious  red  flag  distracts  him  from  a  clever 

enemy.     I  pray  our  Nation's  Intelligence  can 

win  over  our  blind  pride  In  brute  strength. 

Sincerely, 

Marvin  Bohell. 

Downey,  Calif., 
January  30.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Support  your  courageous  stand  opposing 
Vietnamese  war.  Bring  this  undeclared  war 
to  declared  peace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Berland. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
January  31.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

We  applaud  your  efforts  and  support  your 
position  on  Vietnam. 

Frances  and  Phillip  Bbodsky,  Wendt 
and  Robert  Reasenberg,  Euoknx 
Brodsky,  Sally  Morris, 


Oakland,  Calit., 
January  31.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We   fully   back   your   stand   on   Vietnam. 
May  your  voice  always  ring  loud  and  clear. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F^ank  Skurski. 


Menlo  Park,  Calit., 

January  31.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Strongly  support  your  opposition  to  esca- 
lation of  war.  Continue  to  press  for  nego- 
tiation. 

Keith  R.  Bentz. 


Palo  Alto,  Calip., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 
We  support  your  Vietnamese  policy. 

David  Hellerstein, 
Roger  Kohn, 
Tom  Zaniello. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif., 

January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Support  your  position  against  bombing. 
Drge  continuous  protest  and  recognition  of 
Vletcong  in  negotiations. 

John  W.  Littla. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  support  your  efforts  to  end  Vietnam 
war.    Keep  up  the  battle  for  peace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Keleman. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.. 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  admire  and  support  your  efforts  to 
bring  an  end  to  Vietnam  war. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Leach. 

San  Leandro,  Calet., 

January  31.  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  B.C.: 

We  commend  you  and  urge  your  continued 
efforts  to  move  Vietnam  problem  to  United 
Nations. 

DiANNE  and  Paul  Newman. 


MixcBi  Island,  Wash.. 

January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse  :  We  fully  support 
your  position  on  the  war  In  Vietnam  and 
wish  you  success  in  your  effort  to  rescind 
the  President's  authority  to  wage  an  Execu- 
tive war. 

Jessie  Bloom, 
Marcella  Benoitt, 
Mortimer  Rayman, 
Mickey  and  Leo  Sreebny, 
Cyrus  and  Grace  Rubin. 


Palo  Alto,  Calif., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  B.C.: 

Congratulations,  Stand  against  bombing 
in  Vietnam.  Urge  United  Nations  investiga- 
tion and  control  of  consulate. 

Marion  Dunlap. 

San  Diego,  Calif., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC: 

The  following  Democrats  condemn  the 
present  illegal  U.S.  involvement  In  Vietnam 
and  demand  Issue  be  placed  before  United 
Nations.  Stop  Johnson's  dictatorial  usurpa- 
tion of  legislative  powers. 

Paul  A.  Hall, 
Paul  J.  Hall, 
Frances   M.   Hall. 
Mark  Rosen, 
Joseph  Schultz. 
Jack  Schultz, 
Sapphire  Hall 


Radnor,  Pa, 
January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C: 

I  completely  support  your  courageous 
stand  and  agree  with  your  political  view. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Mrs.  Richard  V.  Zimmermann,  Jr., 


San  Francisco.  Calif., 

January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Morse, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Americans  everywhere  applaud  your  ques- 
tioning our  so-called  commitments  in  Viet- 
nam. Congress  alone  can  make  war  or  peace. 
Why  has  Congress  failed  to  protect  this 
power? 

John  Upton,  M.D. 
Anna    Logan    Upton. 


Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

I  support  your  position  on  Vietnam  and 
urge  you  to  keep  up  your  campaign  to  ob- 
tain peace. 

M.  Gravin. 
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Sacramento,  Calif., 

January  31. 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

Bravo  •  •  •  let  them  explain  hypocrisy  of 
defeating  tyranny  by  aiding  tyranny. 

Rat  E,  Dk  Barra. 

Crillicothx,  Ohio, 

January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

Congratulations  on  your  excellent  debate 
on  CBS  program  of  yesterday   (secrets)    in 


State  Department  save  on  Vietnam  should 
we  as  you  so  admirably  stated  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  for  their  own  appraisal. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Brewer  and  Brewer  &  Son, 

Paul  Brewer  Conaway,  President. 


Menlo  Park,  Calif., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  concur   in   the  courageous  stand  you 
are  taking  to  clarify  position  In  Vietnam. 
Leonard  and  Maey  Hildxbrandt. 

Duluth,  Minn., 
January  30, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  B.C.: 

Heard  your  commente  on  Vietnam  perspec- 
tive today.  For  God's  sake  stay  healthy  and 
keep  talking  or  we  are  loet. 

Bruno  Scipioni. 

Lob  Angeles,  Calif., 

January  30, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  heartily  endorse  your  stand  to  rescind 
the  1964  resolution  and  your  solution  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Llotd  Maoix. 


SWARTHMORX,  PA., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Strongly  support  your  position  on  Vietnam 
urge  use  of  U.N.  for  arbitration. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Price 


Oak  Park,  Mich.. 

January  31. 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Congratulations  on  your  stand  on  Viet- 
nam. 

Charlotte  Kleiss, 

Newton,  Mass., 
January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Warmly  applaud  your  forthright  statement 
in  today's  televised  Vietnam  diecusslon  re- 
garding honorable  course  for  America. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Kovab. 


Lillian,  Ala., 
January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  are  grateful  for  your  stand  in  reference 
to  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  Keep  up 
the  good  work. 

I.  B    and  C.  H.  Rutledce. 

Great  Neck,  N.Y„ 

January  31.1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C  : 

You  were  magnificent.  Have  my  complete 
support.     Please  keep  fighting. 

Dr.  GORELICK. 


Hatward,  Calif., 

January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Congratulation  on  your  stand  today  con- 
cerning Vietnam.  United  Nations  must  be 
used. 

OoKis  and  John  Dxlcaoo. 
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&roNT  Poiirr,  N.Y.. 

January  31.1969. 
Senator  WAm  Moisx, 
Senate  Oglee  BuiUUng, 
Waehington,  DC: 

DlsmAjed  by  nsuinptlon  of  txunblng  North 
Vietnam.  ThU  aotlon  vlolatea  IntenuiUoiuiI 
law  and  brands  the  United  States  u  deter- 
mined to  bring  about  world  war  m. 

LwD  P.  Koch. 

tSxM.T   W.    Koch. 

New  Yo«k,   N.T.. 

January  31,  1968. 
Senator  Watwb  ICotsz, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahinffton,  B.C.: 

Oongratulatlona  NBC  debate,  agree  youi 
poalUon  completely.  So  adrtaed  Javtts,  Ken- 
moT.    Pleaae  keep  preaattre  up. 

PiTca  Sasio. 

Sak  CAaLos,  Caliv., 

January  31. 1968. 
Senator  Watkx  Uoaax, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
WaeKinffton,  D.C.: 

Debate  tremendoua,  what  can  we  do  to  sup- 
port you? 

CueoN  STocKxa. 

Stokxhau,  Bi^ass., 

January  31,  1968. 
Senator  Watmx  Moaax, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waehington,  B.C.: 

Toiir  Tlewa  on  Vietnam  war  have  my  com- 
plete support,  let  United  Nations  do  the  }ob. 

Ruth  Babtok. 

Chatxl  Hnx,  N.C., 

January  31,  1968. 
Senator  Watkk  Ifoasa, 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Waehington.  D.C.: 
OongratxUatlona  on  your  Vietnam  stand. 
J.  W.  Lasltt, 

Attorney. 

Wbst  Los  Amcklxs,  Caliv., 

January  31.  1968. 
Senator  Watkk  MoasK, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahingttm,  DX3.: 

Strongly  protest  resumption  of  bombing, 
doubt  President's  sincerity  about  peace,  urge 
Senate  InlUaUve  for  peace. 

Ajub  Anaonos. 

OoLoaAso  SpaiNcs,  Colo., 

January  31,  1968. 
Senator  Warm  Moasx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa*hington,  D.C.: 

We  highly  approve  your  courageous  stand 
and  hope  you  continue  your  questioning  of 
the  war. 

Hklxma   CRAsa  JoHNaoN, 
Mamsi  KtMtt  and  Pamilt. 

Nrw  YoaK.  N.Y., 
January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watitz  Mobsk, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Waehington,  DX!.: 

We  are  grateful  for  your  determined,  con- 
alatent.  and  courageous  leaderahlp  against 
InTolTement  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

Mr.  and  Mra.  Asthvb  Kxsxkbttko. 

Naw  Yoax.  N.Y.. 
January  31.  1988. 
Senator  Watwi  Uoaaa. 
Seitmta  Office  Binding, 
Wmahington,  D.C.: 

^^Siyport  your  courageous  Vietnam  stand. 
Preaa  oa  Foreign  Relations  Committee  se- 
orecy. 

J.  SAitBsaaotr. 


I  SACaAJtfXVTO,  Calit.. 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watn*  Moase, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urgent  you  continue  outepoken  remarks 
regarding  administration's  pollclee.  Clvlll- 
tatlon's  future  at  stake.    Keep  It  up 

Lois  Lestxk. 

I  Gallipolis,  Ohio, 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watios  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
WashiTigton,  D.C.: 

Support  without  reservation  your  remarks 
CBS  show  Sunday, 

Charles  E,  Holzer,  Jr. 

North  Highlands.  Calit. 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watnr  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Oratlfled  to  hear  your  timely  remarks  on 
TV  debate.  Saddened  by  Presidents  decision 
to  resume  bombing, 

Mrs,  Evtltn  Carter. 


Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Seriate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Heard    you    on    TV. 
peace  efforts. 


Al,bion,  Mich.. 
January  31,  1966. 


Congratulations    on 
Arthitr  W.  Munk. 


New  York,  NY.. 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senxite  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

I  support  you  In  full  in  your  action  re- 
garding Vietnam. 

Mrs.  Ross  L.  Brown. 

Palo  Alto.  Calit.. 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

Palo  Alto  Chapter.  American  Aseoclatlon 
United  Nations,  representing  350  members, 
thank  you  for  your  efforts  to  limit  Vietnam 
war  and  urges  you  to  oonUnue 

ISABKLL  Rose. 

President. 


PoCGHItEKPSrE.    N.Y., 

January  31.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

Beg  you  redouble  effort  along  line  of  fine 
and  Important  letter  to  Johnson  on  Vietnam. 
It  cannot  be  too  late  to  stop  this  escalation 
by  administrative  flat. 

Nanct  Stovir. 


Palo  Alto,  Calw., 

January  31.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Sincere  thanks  and  deepest  gratitude  for 
your  leaderahlp  on  Vietnam. 

Mart  Wright. 

Glendalx,  Calit., 
January  31.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washinifton.  DC: 

Thank  you  for  your  fine  and  courageous 
presentation  of  Vietnam  situation.  Keep  It 
up. 

S.  A.  SoTJTHxa. 


Sackamknto,  Calit., 
f  January  31, 1966. 

Senator  Moasx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Am  In  accord  with  your  opinions  100  per- 
cent our  country  needs  many  more  honest 
unselfish  legislators. 

John  and  Doris  Kight. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

January  31.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Fully  support  two  resolutions  you  offered 
In  Senate  Saturday,  January  29. 

Gertrude  Gottlieb. 

Washington,  D.C, 

January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  L.  Morse, 
Seriate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

PoUowlng  telegrams  to  Senator  Ttdincs, 
Senator  Brewster,  of  Maryland.  I  wish  to 
express  support  for  position  taken  by  Sena- 
tor Watne  L.  Morse,  of  Oregon  on  the  CBS 
program  January  30,  1966. 
Best  wishes, 

John  A.  Sttllivan. 

Fremont,  Ohio, 
Janiuiry  31,  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Completely  support  your  Vietnam  state- 
ments. Both  veterans  World  War  II  Republi- 
cans.  Please  continue  opposition. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Reuben  Radeb. 

Plbasantville,  N.Y., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  love  my  country  best  and  Watne  Mobsj 
next.  Your  continued  leadership  Is  crucial 
to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Elain  Klein. 

Klamath  Falls,  Oreg., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  appreciate  your  courageous  words  on  this 
Immoral  Involvement  In  Vietnam,  please 
stand  firm. 

Irene  Tice. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 

January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  applaud  your  courageous  denunciation  of 
Johnson's  Immoral  and  illegal  Asian  war. 

Clifford  Boreas. 

Washington,  D.C, 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Moaai, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Strongly  support  your  views  expressed  on 
CBS  program,  yesterday. 

Gerald  H.  Bislack. 

Dubois,  Pa., 
January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thank  God  we  have  a  man  like  you  In 
Congress.  Rescind  the  mandate,  and  let's 
tiu-n  this  over  to  the  United  Nations  as  Pope 
Paul  and  you  suggest. 

Robert  E.  Cochran. 
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ROSLTN,   N.Y., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Your  voice  yesterday  was  like  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  In  a  smoked-filled  room.  Congratu- 
lations. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Panzer. 


Pleasantville,  N.Y., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Congratulations   on   brave   and  forthright 
TV  statement  Sunday.    Heartily  support  your 
resolution  and  have  informed  my  Senators. 
Constance  Hogarth. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  on  your  magnificent  per- 
formance on  CBS.  We  fully  support  your 
position  on  Vietnam  war. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Roth. 

Klamath  Palls,  Oreg., 

January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Mosse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Bravo.  Your  words  on  Sunday  telecast 
were  apathetically  expressed  and  urgently 
needed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delbert  E.  Blake. 


Chicago,  III., 
January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Highly  commend  and  support  your  con- 
tinued position  on  Vietnam.  Hope  you  can 
convince  your  colleagues  to  work  with  you 
for  peace  efforts  and  cessation  of  bombing. 

EVELTN  ELDRIDGE. 


Chicago,  III., 
January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Support  your  efforts  to  debate  Vietnam 
policy  in  Congress,  protest  bombing  North 
Vietnam. 

Winifred  J.  Heahn. 

Stroudsburg,  Pa.. 

January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Full  approval  and  deep  appreciation  for 
your  stand  Sunday.  Letter  follows  with  pol- 
icy suggestions. 

Peter  Cohen. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif., 

Januxiry  31,  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
Washington.  DC: 

As  a  concerned  American  I  urge  you  and 
the  committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  con- 
tinue and  to  Intensify  your  questioning  of 
administration  policy  in  Vietnam.  You  are 
the  last  resort  of  the  American  people. 

Edward  M.  Keating. 

Hancock,  Mich., 

Januxiry  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC: 

Congratulations  on  your  TV  presentation 
January  30th.  Keep  up  the  good  work  on 
Insisting  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  be 
brought  before  the  United  Nations. 

Gordon  J.  Jaaskelainen. 


Kast  Lansing,  Mich., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Mobse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

We    support    your    courageous    efforts    to 
bring  peace  to  Vietnam. 

Stuart  and  Janet  Dowtt. 

Stockton,  Calif., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  are  behind  you  100  percent.    We  would 
like  your  views  discussed  more. 

Phoebe  and  Joe  Walsh. 


FULLERTON,   CALIF., 

January  31.J966. 
Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  salute  you  on  your  position  in  Viet- 
nam. 

James  E.  Groom. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  pray  for  your  good  health  to  keep  up 
your  good  work  for  real  peace. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Scheinman. 


Utica,  N.Y., 
January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Listened  to  CBS.  Thought  your  views  ex- 
cellent. More  Senators  should  share  same. 
If  our  so-called  allies  do  not  do  something 
we  should  pull  all  men,  money,  equipment 
out  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  let  them  take  the 
burden  of  defending  themselves. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  Acee. 

Dunkirk,  N.Y., 
January  31,  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Senator:  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  again  outraged  the  tenu- 
ous peace  of  the  world.  Best  wishes  for  the 
success  of  your  effort  to  bring  the  Govern- 
ment to  reason.  All  those  recognize  the  wis- 
dom of  restraint  and  Judgment  at  this  criti- 
cal time.  We  congratulate  you  on  your 
courage. 

Michele  D.  Stauffer. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Expenditure,  lives,  money,  Vietnam,  in- 
sane. Present  U.S.  bombing  nullifies  power 
of  Congress  and  foundation  UN. 

DULCIE  Thorstenson. 


Hereford,  Tee., 
January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Your  courageous  stand  on  the  Vietnam 
war  merits  the  highest  praise.  Please  accept 
my  thanks. 

Rev.  V.  W.  Marcontell. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Fully  support  yoiir  efforts.  Full  debate  on 
present  Illegal  Vietnam  policy. 

Geokge  C.  Kiskaddon. 


San  Bkrnaksino,  Calif., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Resumption  of  Vietnam  bombing  contrary 
to  human  ethics  seed  UN  peace. 

Jerome  B.  and  Joan  Atallert. 

Boulder,  Colo., 
January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

I  commend  your  excellent  Vietnam  stand 
and  value  your  continued  leadership  toward 
wiser  pwllcy. 

Malcolm  Correll. 

Denver,  Colo., 
January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

Wish  to  commend  you  most  heartily  for 
your  courageous  position  and  statements  in 
Senate  and  on  CBS  radio  panel  Sunday  op- 
posing administrations  dangerous  policies  in 
Vietnam  believe  Increasing  number  of  Amer- 
icans support  you  even  if  not  heard  from 
hope  you  can  secure  many  other  Senators  to 
supjxjrt  prompt  study  of  U.S.  posiUon  in 
Vietnam. 

Edward  L.  Whittemore. 


El  Cerrito,  Calif  , 

January  31. 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Oglee  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

My  family  and  I  thank  you  for  frankness 
instead  of  claptrap. 

Patrick  Devanet. 

East  Lansing,  Mich., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Continue  you-  courageous  struggle  against 
the  war.  You  speak  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

BRUN  KB.LEHEX. 

New  York,  NY., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Heard  you  yesterday  on  CBS  Forum. 
Appreciate  your  work  and  support  your  posi- 
tion wholeheartedly. 

Jacqueline  Lowencard. 

Boulder,  Colo  , 
January  31.  1966 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  pursuit 
of  bombing  diplomacy.  We  support  your  im- 
portant efforts  to  bring  the  Vietnam  holo- 
caust to  an  end. 

Dorotht  and  Julius  London. 

Spokane,  Wash., 

JanuMry  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC: 

We  commend  you  for  your  views  as  ex- 
pressed on  Eric  Sevareld's  broadcast.  Time 
for  open  discussion  in  Congress  before  the 
American  people  is  long  overdue.  ToJay 
there  is  doubt  and  dissension  in  our  coun- 
try regarding  our  foreign  policy  and  com- 
mitment in  Vietnam.  Let  this  policy  be 
carefully  examined  and  also  effect  some  disci- 
pUne  and  control  over  foreign  aid  given  to 
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tboM   alllM   shipping   nippUes    to   be    used 
agklnst   our   fighting   force*   and   endanger- 
ing them. 
Very  sincerely, 

Kathksins  Schustks. 

Bbikzlkt,  Calit., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Waticx  Moksx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
WoMhinffton,  D.C.: 

Tour  courageous  action  is  uniting  the 
opposition  to  our  militaristic  administration. 
Tell  all  you  can. 

Dorothy  Hill. 


Paio  Alto,  CALir., 

January  31,  1966 
Senator  Watnx  Momax, 
Senate  Office  BiUlding, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I  support  yoxir  stand  on   Vietnam 
what  you  can. 

Natalie  Schmitt. 


Do 


Palo  Alto.  Calit., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watitk  Mokse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wathington.  D.C.: 

I  protest  the  resumption  of  bombing  In 
Vietnam.     Stop  the  bombing  now. 

WnxiAM  O.  Oaxwood. 

Paix)  Alto,  Calif., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Moaaz, 
Waahtngton,  D.C.: 
PuUy  support  your  position  In  Vietnam. 
Patricia  Judson. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.. 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  support  your  stand  on  Vietnam.  Stop 
the  bombing.    Recognize  the  Vietcong. 

George   Piters. 

Palo  Alto.  Calif.. 

January  31.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa^tngton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Continue  support  of 
opposition  to  war.  Americans  will  yet  see 
the  light.    CkKl  bless  you. 

Theodore  Hexshbesg. 

San  Jose,  Calif  , 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  WATm  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wathinifton,  B.C.: 
We  who  are  denied  the  truth  support  you 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R  Zander 

BlTRNBVILLS,  MiNN., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  WATm  Morse. 
Wathington.  D.C: 
Congrattilatlons  on  your  Vietnam  stand. 

Walteh  Lund. 

El  Dorado.  Ark.. 

January  31.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thanking  you  for  present  sUnd  taken  In 
regard  to  Vietnam  conflict. 

Victor  Dumas. 

East  Lansino,  Mich  , 

January  31.  1966 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Sei%at»  Office  Building, 
Wathington,  D.C: 

We  abeolutely  stand  behind  you  In  your 
heroic  ratlcmallty.  We  cheer  and  support 
you. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Phipps. 


'  Palo  Alto,  Calif,, 

January  31.  1966 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urge  continuation  of  your  efforts  to  bring 
Vietnam  policy  under  congressional  exami- 
nation.    Your  constituent. 

Terence  Emmons. 

I  Oakland.  Calif  , 

January  31.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.ihington.  DC: 

The  Eastbay  Joint  ILWU  Legislative  Com- 
mittee represent  more  than  5,000  ILWU 
members  and  their  families  support  your 
position  on  Vietnam  as  expressed  on  tele- 
vision Sunday.  We  urge  you  to  continue 
your  efforts  for  full  debate  on  this  para- 
mount issue  so  that  an  Informed  citizenry 
may  help  put  our  Government  on  the  right 
road  to  a  policy  consistent  with  law  and  the 
aspirations  of  all  Americans  for  a  sound  and 
lasting  peace. 

William  Bi'rke. 

Secretary. 

I  —" 

Brooklyn,  NY.. 

January  31.  1966 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C  : 

Persist  In  your  efforts  to  clip  Johnson's 
war  wings.  Withdrawal  of  all  our  forces  is 
the  solution  to  the  ungodly  mess  In  south- 
east Asia. 

Sue  Browder. 

East  Lansing.  Mich.. 

January  31,  1966 
Senator  Wayne  Morse 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Please  continue  your  efforts  to  stop  war. 
Dissent  means  freedom 

Etta  C    Abrahams 


I  Los  Angexes,  Calif  , 

January  31 .  1966 
Senator  Wayne  Morse 
Washington.  DC 

Bravo  and  thanks  on   your  CBS  Vietnam 
presentation  yesterday,  agree   100  percent 
Mrs.  Grace  Dowman 

I  Buffalo,  N  Y  . 

January  31.  1966 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Capitol. 
Washington.  DC  : 

Our  hopes  are  still  with  you  In  your 
struggle  for  a  sane  policy  on  Vietnam.  To- 
day's  tragic   decision   must   be   reversed 

F>ETER  Nichols 


I  Los  Angeles,  Calif  . 

January  t,  1966 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D  C.  ■ 

Congratulation  on  your  stand  on  Vietnam. 
Keep  up  the  good  work 

Joseph  Moore 

I  •      

Cheltenham,  Pa  , 

January  1,  1966 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Sir:  Your  appearance  on  Sunday's  TV  de- 
bate was  absolutely  thrilling  It  Is  a  rare 
occasion  that  a  Senator  has  the  guts  to  can- 
didly speak  out  on  TV  about  true  facta  on 
Vietnam  to  the  people  and  to  the  President 
•who  has  been  less  than  truthful  to  the  Na- 
tion. I  agree  with  your  enlightened  poeltlon 
100  percent.  Please  send  a  copy  of  the  GU- 
bralth  report 

William  Toto. 


Palo  Alto,  Calif., 

January  1. 1968, 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Agree  now  time  to  withdraw  1964  resolu- 
tlon.  American  people  deserve  debate.  Keep 
up  your  dissent. 

Richard  R.  Thompson. 


Palo  Alto,  Calif., 

January  1, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  American  people  want  democracy  by 
debate;  not  by  dictatorship.  Keep  calling 
for  Vietnam  debate. 

J.  T.  Vernallis. 

Mountain  View,  Calif., 

January  1, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  do  not  allow  the  President  to  end 
debate  on  Vietnam. 

John  and  Ann  Matthias. 
Stanford  Uniyerstty. 


Oak  Park,  III., 
February  1, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Millions  of  frustrated  compassionate 
Americans  thank  you  for  opposing  Johnson's 
war.  Please  keep  up  your  fight  to  bring 
truth  and  reason  to  our  executives. 

Eugene  Frances  Barbour. 


Palo  Alto,  Calif., 

February  1, 1966, 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  applaud   your  stand  on   Vietnam  and 
support  efforts  to  end  this  Illegal  war. 
Barry  Loewer, 
Department  of  Philosophy, 

Stanford  University. 
Marjorie   Loewer, 
Department  of  Classics, 

Stanford  University. 


Palo  Alto,  Calif., 

February  1. 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Vietnam  bombing  Immoral.  We  are  trad- 
ing lives  for  prestige  and  affluence.  Please 
make  us  heard. 

Paul  P.  Dickert. 

East  Lansing,  Mich., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

No,  don't  bomb.  Urge  acceptance  Vietcong 
legitimate  bargainers.  Supervised  free  elec- 
tions. 

Larry  Baril. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.. 

February  1, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Hang  on.  Continue  to  be  the  sole  voice 
of  reason  In  Congress.  We  admire  your  guts 
and  only  hope  that  you  may  somehow  save 
us  from  world  war. 

Eric.  Marsha,  and  Bjorn  Nilson. 


Palo  Alto,  Calif., 

January  1, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Support  your  position.  Deplore  resumed 
bombing.  Push  for  Senate  debate  to  stop 
war  escalation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  B.  Youno. 
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Palo  Alto,  Calif., 

January  1, 1966 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  fully  support  your  request  for  a  full 
debate  of  the  Vietnam  issue  In  Congress, 

Bernard  Young. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif., 

February  1,1966. 
Senator  Morse. 

Wa.ihington,  D.C: 

Appreciate  your  effort  to  have  Senate  re- 
view foreign  policy  and  restore  war  powers 
to  Congress.  ^ 

Erich  and  Elizabeth  Lindemann. 

Milwaukee,  Wis., 

February  1,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Grateful  for  your  courageous  stand  Rec- 
ommend your  continuing  pressure  for  United 
Nations  action  toward  Vietnam  settlement 
and  congressional  debate. 

Roberta  Roberts  Klotsche,  Sandra 
Brown  Atty.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Elsen- 
drath,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Olesen,  Dr  and 
Mrs.  Arnold  Kaufman,  Mrs.  Aimee 
Brown.  Evelyn  Knapp,  Mrs.  Richard  How- 
elln.  Bertha  Rubin,  Mrs.  Marian  Leldgen 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  R.  Phillips. 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

o       .      „,  February  1.  1966. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  cheer  your  courageous  stand  in  de- 
nouncing escalation  in  Vietnam;  you  make  us 
proud  as  Americans. 

The  Stein  Family. 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

Senator  WAYNE  Morse       '"^''^"^^  ^' ^^^S- 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC: 

n,,?'^"'?  ,^°'"  ^'°"'"  courage  in  questioning 
our  administration  on  Vietnam.  It  Is  indeed 
heartening  to  have  a  voice  echoing  the  con- 

bv  Amor.  °^,"'  *^°  "^  ^««P>y  troubled 

by  American  colonialism  In  southeast  Asia. 

J.  M.  Keating. 


San  Francesco,  Calif., 
o„„    t      „,  February  l,  1966. 

Senator  Watne  Morse 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Prnr^n^!^  '^  "^^^^^  "'^'y  ^"^  ^  N.  action. 
no^n^^^^  ^**^^"^  ^°'  y°^  leadership  in 
opening  congressional  debate.  Applaud  your 
protest  against  executive  measures,  support 

l^TnoZr"'  '-^"-"-'  there  Is  no^war 
Miriam  Young, 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 
o        ,.  February  1, 1966 

Senator  Wayne  Morse  .-"<"'. 

Senate  Office  Building'. 
Washington,  DC: 

Sir:  It  is  obvious  to  me  that  Preslden- 
^ril=f°°  ^^^^^  ^  'S°°'"^  ^"""^  squelch  con-' 
E  W«,''"^h''  '^"""^'ng  the  constitu- 
tional legal,  and  mora]  question  on  the  Vlet- 

United  NaUons  cannot  and  will  not  agree 
on  any  solution.  I  wholeheartly  support 
your  Challenge  of  the  administration  pXy 
along  with  several  of  your  colleagues.     This 

Vi^^r^iy  7^^'  ^°  ^^^P  American  boys  in 
Vietnam  and  prevent  further  useless  slaugh- 
ter more  Important  if  the  American  people 
were  given  the  truth  surrounding  this  iSue 
you  would  gain  sufficient  support^o  prevent 
a  disasterous  spreading  Asian  war.  You  are 
and  ?  l^l  ^^^t'^e  American  patriots  left 
and  I  know  that  your  courageous  states 
manshlp  wUl  continue.  Would  y^u  p^^'e 
copy    your    supporters    in    the    Senate 

Robert  Drake. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif 

senator  Wayne  Morse         '"^"^""'T  ^' ^S«fl- 
Washington,  D.C: 

c;fL°??°^i!  escalation  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
Stop  the  bombing.  <^"min. 

Marcia  Kuotolo. 
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Palo  Alto,  Calif 

Senator  Wayne  Morse,      '"^^^""'■J'  ^' ^Se*- 
Washington,  DC: 

John.^^.''°''V.''''^  *^^  *^S^*  *8**"«t  President 
Johnson's  policy  in  Vietnam. 

L.  J.  Rather, 

Professor  of  Pathology, 

Stanford  University, 

Palo  Alto,  Calif 
Senator  MORSE.  ''ebruary  i,i966. 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.'!hington,  D.C: 

Urge  you  do  all  possible  to  halt  bombing 
In  North  Vietnam  immediately,  ^"'^S 

Harlan  Robinson  Abrams. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif., 

o._  ...      „  February  1,  1966 

Senator  W.  Morse,  </  ■«,  j«o. 

Washington,  DC: 

Congratulations  on  courageous  efforts  to 

^nf  !,  '^'^  '^"-  '"^'^y  students,  faculty  at 
Stanford  behind  you.  ^ 

Marcelle  Dabbehacci. 
Chico,  Calif. 

^nator  WAYNE  MORSE.        ^^^^"-'T' ^' ^»«- 
Washington,  D.C  ■ 

K^"fcf>!H^""°"4  °''  ^^"""^  ^'^  Vietnam, 
pep  fighting.  We  cant  vote  for  you  but 
JDu  have  our  moral  support. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Rodgers. 


Jacksonville,  Fla 

senator  Wayne  Morse         '"'"'"'"^  ''''''■ 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC: 
I  look  to  Congress  now  to  do  whatever  In 

ror,?H.'°  ""^P  '^^  P^«^^"'  administration 
from  leading  us  ever  closer  to  a  third  world 

Mattie  West  Cbow. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa 
senator  WAYNE  MORSE,        ^^^^"^^^^'^365, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Pifa°»°^*"'^/°'^  ^^""^  °'^  t^e  Vietnam  crisis 
Please  remain  outspoken  on  behalf  of  peace 
in  Vietnam  and  throughout  the  world.  The 
real  world  leadership  of  the  United  States  Is 
possible  only  by  bringing  peace  to  the  wo?ld 
Marian  and  Charles  Lupu. 

Inglewood,  Calif., 

c.„„   *      „,  January  31,  1966. 

Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

■Tremendously  Impressed  by  your  CBS 
statements  on  Vietnam.  Would  like  tran- 
script if  possible  or  other  information. 

c.  j.  boedeker. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

senator  Wayne  Morse.      '"'"""''^  ''  ''''■ 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DXJ.: 

ti.I^"v,^^  absolutely  right  in  your  assump- 
tion the  majority  of  American  people  are  op- 
posed to  the  Vietnam  war.  Pleksedo^otr^- 
lax  your  efforts  to  have  the  southeast  Asia 
resolution  rescinded  enlisting  EHA  d^erenct 


Ful^rTght"  °''^'^"'°-  ^'"''  '^°«»  Chairman 

Ida  E.  Schimweo. 

State  College,  Pa 

Senator  Wayne  Morse         '"''""'"^  ''''''■ 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Senator  Morse:  We  support  your  contlnu- 
wa'rT^'V°"  ^  "^"  unnecessary  and  un^t 
war  m  Vietnam.  Yours  is  the  kind  of  fight- 
ing we  believe  In.  * 

Judy  Buck. 

Max  Mounaro. 

Daniel  Estersohn. 
r,         ,  David  Ferleger. 

Penn  State  UmvERsn-Y. 

Davenport,  Iowa 

senator  Wayne  Morse,      ""''"''^  '''  ''''■ 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

orim^^'f''''  t!"^^"'  ^^''^t"  "hould  be 
n„Kn^  "^  P"*"'^  distribution.  Our  local 
publisher  does  not  even  know  of  the^eK 

R.  E,  Haesly 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing telegrams  were  received  and  an- 

cons'lnttLt^H     L"^^°  ^'^  unanSnous 

oSortws'p^S'' ""  '^'"^"^  ^"  "^^  ^^^- 

There   being  no   objection,   the   tele- 

Rf^L^'o '^f  "u"^^'^  ^  ^  P^^^ted  In  the 
rcEcoRD,  as  follows: 

RowAYTON,  Conn 

senator  Wayne  MORSE.        "^""""^i' ^^.  ^^fi^. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Your  files  will  Indicate  my  support  of 
much  Of  -vhat  you  fought  for  ov^e?  these 
many  years.  Perhaps  It  is  time  you  take  a 
back  seat.  America  needs  no  disappolnLd 
politicians  to  bite  at  her  heels.  R-eside^ 
Johnson  deserves  your  support.  Your  ego 
Is  proving  your  undoing,  ^ 

Manuel  Hermida. 

\r.  ,,  February  1,  1966 

Mr.  Manuel  Hermhja, 
Rowayton,  Conn.: 

thJ°>!^^'"  i^"  ^  ''"*  MacBeth  in  washing 
snrh  ^  °°  ''°"'"  *^°^«-  Ordinarily  I  put 
such  wires  as  yours  in  the  file  reserred  for 

bmer'!^'  """''■     "°^'^'''"'   ^°^  «^o^7lnow 

Wayne  Morse, 
. U.S.  Senator. 

Saranac  Lake,  N  Y 
Senator  Wayne  Morse,        "'^'"'^ '0.1966. 
U.S.  Senate  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

Vletn^f^A^.  "^^'^  everything  you  said  on  the 
Vietnam  TV  program.    I  consider  your  poller 
un-American  and  pro-Communist         ^   ^ 
Dr.  P.  X.  IPOLTI. 

Dr.F.X.IPOLYi,  J'^nuary  31,1966. 

Saranac  Lake,  N.Y.: 

Your  wire  makes  you  look  as  ridiculous  as 

you  apparently  are.     Why  don't  you  voTu^ 

teer  to  substitute  yourself  for  a  draf t^^y 

in  Vietnam  and  you  do  the  dying  for  him? 

Watne  Morse, 

VJS.  Senator. 

East  Amherst,  N.Y, 

B«„„t      ,.,  .  January  31,1966. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Washington,  D.C: 

not*hL°J^  considered  opinion  that  we  must 
not  back  away  m  Vietnam.     No  person  and 

fo^nr^'U"^  "^  •*'"  «^°''l^  «  ^c^Xt  a2 
long  as  the  second  party  InsUted  on  fighting 
and  refused  to  discuss  peace.    This  is  a  sad 
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fact  oC  mt  and  SMkler  fmct  of  history.  We 
■Incarely  b«Ueve  that  a  failure  of  reaponalble 
leaders  to  aupixirt  the  President  In  Vietnam 
will  Mrtovialy  hurt  the  chanc«s  of  our  four 
children  to  Inherit  a  peaceful  world  and  will 
ultimately  force  us  to  an  even  greater  war. 
ilr.  and  Mrs.  Kainsr  Rtn>A. 

Janxtakt  81,  19M. 
Mr.  and  ICrs.  Eamsr  Ruda, 
taitAmKertt.S.Y.: 

Tour  four  children  will  have  no  world  to 
Inherit  U  you  support  our  Illegal  war  In 
Asia  which  will  end  up  In  world  war  m.  If 
the  Preddent  Isn't  stopped. 

WATm  Moass, 

U.S.  Seriator. 

OuLfToaT,  Miss., 

January  28,  196S. 
Hod.  Watne  Xoaaa, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Catastrophe  and  appeasement  your  battle 
cry  during  period  of  ultimate  survival  Amer- 
ican democracy. 

Osoacs  Lanowkhs, 

New  Orleans,  l,a. 

jAiruAST  31.  1966. 
Blr.  Ocoaoa  Lanowzhk, 
New  Orleans.  La.: 
Tour  wire  constitutes  pure  nonsense. 
Watks  Moaax, 

U.S.  Senator. 


DEDICATED  SERVICE  RENDERED  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
DURING  RECENT  SNOWSTORM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  a  minute  or  two  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  public  services 
belns  rendered  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  a  large  number  of  dedicated  pub- 
lic servants  who  have  worked  on  behalf 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  far  beyond 
the  call  of  duty. 

I  speak  for  a  moment  as  chairman  of 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Colimibla  which  works  closely 
with  the  District  Commissioners,  the  Po- 
lice Department,  the  Fire  Department, 
and  various  welfare  agencies. 

I  hope  we  are  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  since  the  disastrous  storm  struck, 
our  District  Commissioners  have  been  at 
their  draks  through  long  hours  of  the  day 
and  Into  the  night.  Also,  our  Police  De- 
partment has  performed  great  dedicated 
service  for  all  of  us  as  has  our  wonderful 
Fire  Department. 

I  have  taken  some  time,  Mr.  President, 
to  go  to  the  various  parts  of  the  city  to 
observe  our  Police  Department  and  Fire 
Department  at  work. 

I  wish  to  say  to  our  policemen  and  fire- 
men this  morning  that  we  are  greatly 
indebted  to  them.  All  of  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  Indebted  to 
them.  The  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  also  Indebted  to  the  service 
department  in  charge  of  cleaning  the 
streets. 

What  Is  being  done  is  a  herculean  ef- 
fort to  remove  tills  snow.  A  word  of 
commendation  and  congratulation  Is 
certainly  due  for  the  devoted  public  serv- 
ice that  is  being  extended  to  us  up  and 
down  the  line  by  District  employees. 

The  people  whom  we  have  hired  by  the 
hour  to  work  in  our  behalf  under  very 
Inclement  weather  conditions  also  de- 
serve our  thanks. 


I  talked  with  one  of  the  Commission- 
ers yesterday.  He  said  that  some  of  these 
men  have  gone  to  work  at  6  a.m.  and 
have  worked  until  9  o'clock  and  10 
o'clock  at  night  with  no  time  off  for 
meals  except  for  the  coffee  and  sand- 
wiches that  have  been  handed  to  them 
on  the  job. 

Too  often  m  our  busy  lives  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Senate  we  are  not  fully 
aware  of  the  services  being  rendered  to 
us  by  oflQclals  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  its  employees.  I  am  proud  to  stand 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  as  a 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee and  express  my  thanks  and  pay 
this  deserved  tribute  to  not  only  the 
Commissioners,  the  Police  Department, 
the  Fire  Department,  the  welfare  agen- 
cies, and  the  service  department  that  Is 
working  on  the  snow  removal,  but  to  each 
and  every  one  of  those  who  have  worked 
Bo  hard  in  behalf  of  all  of  us  to  meet  this 
emergency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nelson  In  the  chair > .  Is  there  further 
morning  business? 


■  RIGHT-TO-WORK  LAWS, 

SO-CALLED 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  fully  agree  with  the  statement 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  who  urged  in  this 
Chamber  that  the  majority  leader  should 
propose  maintaining  the  Senate  in  ses- 
sion around  the  clock,  24  hours  a  day, 
until  such  time  as  this  prolonged  dis- 
cussion in  depth  or  filibuster  against  tak- 
ing up  and  considering  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  on  the 
merits  of  the  proposal  is  voted  on.  It 
happens  that  according  to  the  calendar  I 
am  one  of  the  older  U.S.  Senators,  but 
I  am  certain  that  no  one  need  fear  my 
health  will  be  impaired  were  we  to  have 
these  prolonged  sessions  in  order  to  dis- 
pose of  legislative  business  that  was  left 
over  from  the  first  session  of  the  present 
Congress. 

People  are  only  as  old  as  their  doubts, 
their  lack  of  confidence,  their  fears,  and 
their  despair.  In  that  regard  I  feel  at 
least  40  years  younger  than  some  who 
oppose  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  and 
yearn  for  the  era  of  William  McKinley. 
In  those  days  the  major  labor  problems 
were  whether  or  not  to  lower  the  work- 
ing day  to  12  hours  or  whether  Govern- 
ment had  the  right  to  limit  the  working 
hours  and  control  the  working  condi- 
tions of  men,  women,  and  little  children. 

Many  of  those  expressing  strong  oppo- 
sition to  repeal  of  section  14(b)  are  never 
heard  calling  for  higher  wages.  They 
never  speak  out  for  greater  Job  protec- 
tion or  security.  They  opposed  Federal 
edd  to  education  and  hospital  and  medi- 
cal care  for  the  elderly  and  other  benef- 
icent legislation  for  the  welfare  of  all 
Americans.  It  Is  only  when  they  are 
urging  the  adoption  of  right-to-work 
laws,  so-called,  or  retention  of  section 
14(b)  that  they  show  any  interest  what- 
ever In  the  problems  of  American  work- 
ers. 

Then,  we  hear  cries  of  soiguish  from 
all  sorts  of  committees,  each  claiming 
to  seek  freedom  for  the  captive  imion 


member  chained  to  his  union  Eigainst  his 
will.  Their  concern  for  union  members 
Is  as  phony  as  the  so-called  right-to- 
work  laws  Uiey  advocate.  Their  real  in- 
terest is  in  weakening  the  labor  union 
movement,  and  in  establishing  a  cheap 
labor  force. 

Repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  will  not  affect  In  the  least 
labor  relations  In  States  such  as  lUlnola 
or  Ohio.  We  have  no  so-called  right-to- 
work  laws  In  these  States.  In  fact.  In 
Ohio  In  1958  our  citizens  by  a  majority 
of  more  than  800,000  defeated  the  pro- 
posed right-to-work  amendment  to  our 
constitution. 

Whether  the  present  effort  to  repeal 
section  14(b)  Is  passed  In  the  Senate  as 
it  was  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  really  have  no  effect  on  labor  rela- 
tions In  the  State  of  Ohio,  In  Illinois, 
and  In  29  other  States.  It  will  affect  19 
States  In  which  less  than  29  percent  of 
Americans  live  and  work.  In  these  19 
States,  mostly  In  the  South  and  South- 
west, the  wage  scale  for  men  and  women 
who  work  In  Industry  Is  substantially 
lower  than  the  average  In  States  where 
there  are  no  so-called  right-to-work 
laws. 

By  repealing  14(b)  the  Congress  can 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
war  on  poverty — without  adding  any  ex- 
penditure items  to  the  Federal  budget- 
since  repeal  will  give  unions  In  those 
low-wage  States  an  opportunity  to  build 
their  strength  and  win  decent  wages  and 
working  conditions  for  the  underpaid 
workers  who  are  the  true  victims  of 
section  14(b), 

Though  other  factors  are  unquestion- 
ably involved,  the  fact  is  that  in  States 
with  so-called  rlght-to-work  laws  labor 
standards  are  lower.  These  States  lag 
behind  free  collective  bargaining  States 
in  economic  growth  and  in  per  capita 
income.  Their  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws,  minimum  wage  laws,  and  un- 
employment compensation  laws  are 
weaker,  and  other  laws  protecting  work- 
ers are  less  effective  or  nonexistent.  In 
this  space  age,  economic  factors  do  not 
recognize  State  boundary  lines.  Since 
1958,  the  Jobs  of  at  least  15,000  Ohio 
workers  have  been  transferred  to  States 
with  so-called  right-to-work  laws,  where 
wages  are  lower  and  legislation  to  pro- 
tect working  men  and  women  less 
stringent. 

In  human  terms,  people  in  rlght-to- 
work  States  have  a  lower  standard  of 
living.  They  do  not  receive  as  much  for 
their  work.  They  cannot  buy  as  much. 
Their  Job  conditions  are  poorer,  and 
their  job  security  shakier.  What  is 
worse,  their  prospects  for  improvement 
are  dimmer,  and  their  children's  future 
less  promising. 

Despite  the  misleading  title,  right-to- 
work  laws  are  not  meant  to  help  work- 
ing people  or  to  guarantee  anyone  a  right 
to  a  Job.  In  reality,  they  are  union- 
busting  laws.  Since  passage  of  the  Wag- 
ner Act,  the  cornerstone  of  Federal  labor 
law  has  been  encouragement  of  labor 
organizing  and  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaining. Under  this  Federal  encourage- 
ment, trade  unions  have  grown  and  have 
helped  build  a  strong  economy  and  an 
unparalleled  standard  of  living.    Right- 
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to-work  laws  stand  as  a  constant  threat 
to  the  continued  growth  and  welfare  of 
trade  unions,  and  to  the  continued  ex- 
pansion of  our  economy. 

These  laws  are  bad.  They  plant  gov- 
ernment squarely  at  the  bargaining  ta- 
ble and  interfere  with  orderly  free  col- 
lective bargaining  between  management 
and  labor.  They  penalize  employers  by 
creating  Instability  and  uncertainty  in 
the  work  force.  They  penalize  employees 
by  weakening  the  unions  that  represent 
them.  They  protect  neither  rights  nor 
jobs.  They  are  simply  a  smokescreen 
for  union  busting. 

If  I  were  a  worker  Instead  of  a  lawyer 
and  presently  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  I  would  belong  to  the  union  of 
my  craft,  and  sit  In  the  front  row. 

Free  trade  unions  are  vital  to  the  wel- 
fare and  growth  of  our  Nation.  They 
stand  for  mankind's  loftiest  aspirations. 
Through  their  unions,  working  men  and 
women  have  won  hard-earned  victories, 
the  fruits  of  which  will  continue  to  be 
reaped  by  generations  yet  unborn. 

The  facts  are.  If  any  Americans  should 
be  and  are  enthusiastic  over  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  and  the  American  free 
enterprise  system,  it  is  members  of  labor 
unions. 

Under  our  system,  they  have  won  for 
themselves  a  full  life  with  the  highest 
standard  of  living  anywhere  and  a  fair 
share  of  their  own  production.  Ameri- 
can workers  and  American  labor  unions 
are  the  envy  of  worklngmen  and  work- 
ingwomen  the  world  over.  They  rear 
their  families  on  the  right  side  of  the 
railroad  tracks  and  they  walk  with  digni- 
ty and  love  of  country. 

Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
Is  unfair  to  both  labor  and  management 
and  has  a  deterrent  effect  on  our  entire 
economy.  It  has  accomplished  no  pur- 
pose worth  the  bitterness  and  contro- 
versy It  has  stirred  up  among  our  citizens. 
It  should  be  repealed  and  forgotten,  un- 
wept, unhonored,  and  unsung. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


order  if  and  when  the  matter  comes  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  In  line  with  the 
poslUon  I  felt  I  had  to  take.  I  thought  I 
ought  to  make  this  statement  as  a  matter 
of  Senate  privilege  and  place  it  In  the 
Record  at  this  point.  I  believe  that  all 
committees  and  all  chairmen  ought  to  be 
advised  forthwith  as  to  what  the  rule  is 
and  what  could  happen  to  anything  that 
results  from  their  deliberations. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  I  understand, 
the  Senators  objection  does  not  apply  to 
committee  meetings  held  prior  to  the 
time  of  the  convening  of  the  Senate, 
which  recently  has  been  10  o'clock  In  the 
morning.  Any  business  transacted  prior 
to  the  convening  of  the  Senate  on  any 
day.  or  after  the  Senate  has  adjourned  or 
recessed  on  any  day,  as  the  case  may  be 
would  not  come  within  the  protest  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  Is  correct.  The 
rule  applies  only  when  the  Senate  is  in 
session. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  Insist  on  that 
rule.  I  cannot,  helter-skelter,  permit 
one  committee  to  meet  and  not  another. 
So  I  have  taken  a  position  that  Is  con- 
sistent, and  I  have  imlformly  objected 
both  formally  and  Informally  to  commit- 
tee meeUngs.  I  make  that  statement 
now  so  that  It  will  be  abundantly  clear 
that  these  matters  will  have  to  be  ex- 
amined Into  whenever  a  committee  com- 
municates to  the  Senate  Itself  anything 
that  may  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
because  such  a  point  of  order  Is  very 
likely  to  be  made. 


OBJECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  MEET- 
INGS DURING  SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve I  ought  to  raise  the  question  of  the 
privilege  of  the  Senate. 

There  has  been  consistent  objection  to 
having  any  committees  whatsoever  meet 
while  the  present  action  on  the  motion  to 
consider  section  14(b)  Is  In  progress. 

I  am  advised  that  committees  are 
meeting. 

I  believe  I  must  make  It  clear  on  the 
record,  In  line  with  the  statement  made 
a  year  or  two  ago  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  who 
looked  Into  the  matter  carefully,  that  a 
committee  that  in  violation  of  the  rule 
meets  has  no  authority  to  pay  any  steno- 
graphic expenses  whatsoever,  and  that 
tney  are  properly  chargeable  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  rule  on  committees  meeting  when 
were  Is  objection  Is  very  specific.  I  want 
that  noted  for  the  record  now,  because 
all  the  data  or  Information  developed 
when  a  committee  Is  meeting  when  It  has 
no  right  to  meet  are  subject  to  a  point  of 


THE  RESIDUAL  OIL  PROBLEM 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  present  concern  for  inflation  In  our 
national  economy,  I  urge  that  the  Presi- 
dent direct  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers immediately  to  review  the  In- 
flationary Impact  of  the  residual  oil  Im- 
port quota  program. 

The  problem  of  artificial  restraints  on 
the  importation  of  residual  oil  continues 
to  aggravate  the  economy  of  the  North- 
ern States,  especially  In  times  of  bitter 
winter  weather,  as  we  are  now  experi- 
encing. 

Simply  put.  the  present  policy  costs 
the  national  economy  more  money  be- 
cause of  the  artificial  price  structure  re- 
sulting from  quotas — and  the  costs  In- 
crease as  the  weather  gets  worse. 

According  to  statistics  maintained  by 
the  OflSce  of  Emergency  Planning,  there 
Is  and  In  fact  there  has  been  since  the 
program  began,  an  artificial  price  in- 
flation directly  attributable  to  the  con- 
trol program.  A  barrel  of  oil  sold  in 
New  York  Harbor  to  a  domestic  con- 
sumer, depending  on  market  conditions, 
costs  anywhere  from  20  to  50  cents  per 
barrel  more  than  an  identical  barrel  sold 
to  a  ship  in  international  commerce 
which  is  outside  of  the  quota  system. 
This  is  between  a  10  and  20  percent 
price  inflation.  In  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  alone,  in  1964 — ^the  last  year  for 
which  Bureau  of  Mines  statistics  are 
avaUable— 8.218.000  barrels  of  residual 
oil    were   consumed.     Considering   the 
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average  inflationary  premium  due  to  the 
controls  to  be  32  cents  per  barrel,  the 
price  penalty  paid  by  the  consumers  of 
Rhode  Island  was  $2,629,000.  Among  the 
New  England  States,  Rhode  Island  Is  the 
third  largest  consumer  of  residual  oil. 
The  price  penalty  for  the  New  England 
States  during  the  same  year  was  t26  - 
219,000. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
can  ill  afford  this  needless  Inflationary 
pressure.  In  a  letter  to  the  President, 
I  pointed  out  on  December  8.  1965.  the 
Inflationary  aspect  of  the  residual  oil 
program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
reprint,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  my  let- 
ter to  the  President  and  the  response 
which  I  received  from  Secretary  Udan. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

^  Dkcxmbxk  8,  1866. 

THE  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mh.  PREsmBirr:  In  connection  with 
your  concern  in  preventing  Inflation  and 
holding  the  line  on  prices,  I  toke  this  oppor- 
tunity to  once  again  press  the  Importance 
of  Uftlng  the  quotas  on  residual  fuel  oU  for 
our  part  of  the  country. 

As  you  know,  the  present  Imposition  of 
fuel  oil  quotas  raise  the  cost  of  power  to  our 
northeastern  part  of  the  United  States  al- 
ready disadvantaged  from  a  power  viewpoint 
because  of  lU  geographical  position  and 
plagued  with  other  economic  ills. 

But,  of  particular  Interest  to  you  and  our 
admlnlBtratlon  at  this  time  would,  I  should 
think,  be  the  fact  that  the  continuation  of 
these  residual  fuel  oU  quotas  could  well  re- 
sult In  an  Inflation  In  fuel  oil  prices  You 
wUl  soon  be  considering  the  report  of  Mr 
Ellington  as  to  whether  or  not  the  UfUng  of 
these  quotas  would  have  any  adverse  effect 
upon  our  mlUtary  position  and  Mr.  Udall'i 
recommendations  as  to  the  action  to  be 
taken  on  this  report.  I  do  hope  a  further 
factor  In  your  own  decision  will  be  that  the 
Uftlng  of  these  quotas  woiUd  well  result  In 
a  reduction  of  the  Inflationary  forces  In  the 
United  States. 

In  any  case,  as  you  know,  we  from  New 
England  believe  that  the  continued  Imposi- 
tion of  these  residual  fuel  oU  quotas  to  be 
most  unjust  and  unnecessary. 
Warmest  personal  regards. 
Ever  sincerely, 

Claiborne  Peix. 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior. 

Ottice  of  the  Secretart, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  21. 196$. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Pell:  Tour  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 8  addressed  to  President  Johnson  con- 
cerning the  residual  fuel  oil  portion  of  the 
mandatory  oil  Import  control  program  has 
been  forwarded  to  us  for  reply. 

On  April  1,  1966.  we  requested  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  to  InvesUgate  the 
national  security  aspects  of  the  residual  fuel 
oil  program  in  accordance  with  section  6(a) 
of  Presidential  Proclamation  3279.  By  an 
interim  report  dated  December  18,  1998,  Mr 
Buford  ElUngton,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  advised  that  his  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  Investigation  indicated  that  con- 
trol of  these  Imports  could  be  relaxed  with- 
out Impairment  to  the  national  secxirlty.  He 
recommended  that  the  residual  fuel  oU  Im- 
port level  be  Increased  substantially  for  the 
remainder  of  the  current  fuel  year. 

Accordingly,  we  Increased  the  maximum 
Import  level  for  residual  fuel  oil  In  PAD  Dis- 
trict I  by  36  million  barrels  for  the  remainder 
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ot  tbe  fuel  year  which  terminates  March  31. 
MM.  We  believe  the  increeee  la  cozielatent 
wltti  Uia  adrlee  of  the  OKP  and  will  be  Mle- 
««*to  to  aiMt  liulustdal  Mid  other  requlre- 
manto  not  foreaeen  when  the  current  level 
was  eetehlletvnd  and  to  permit  an  Increaee  In 
•toclu.  Five  million  barrele  of  the  Increaae 
will  be  made  available  to  the  Oil  Import 
Appeal*  Board  In  order  to  eliminate  any 
baMlablp  eltuatlonB. 

We  appreciate  the  c^»portunlty  to  review 
your  ocBunenta. 

Blnoerely  youn, 

SrswAXT  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  VKLl,.  Mr.  President,  as  this  cor- 
rmpoaieaee  Indicates,  the  letter  from 
Secretary  Udall  wa«  not  responsive  to  the 
Queatlon  of  inflation  but  Instead  recited 
the  facte  on  the  Oovemment's  action 
laat  December  in  temporarily  relaxing 
quotas— a  move  which  prompted  the 
Oovemment  of  Venezuela  to  impose  their 
own  price  controls  to  offset  artificial  ma- 
nipulation of  the  American  market.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  only  real  solution 
can  be  complete  removal  of  all  artificial 
restrictions,  and  that  the  economy,  not 
only  of  New  England  but  of  the  whole 
Nation,  would  benefit  accordingly. 

In  particular,  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
inflationary  consequences  of  the  program 
may  be  far  greater  than  has  heretofore 
been  recognized  and  that  this  aspect  of 
the  [Mroblem  therefore  deserves  far  more 
constderatton  from  the  administration 
than  was  Indicated  by  Secretary  Udall 's 
response. 

With  the  great  demand  for  Increased 
military  spending  to  meet  our  commlt- 
mmts  in  Vietnam,  we  are  all  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  possibilities  of  a  renewed 
round  of  inflation  which  would  weaken 
our  commitment  at  this  critical  time. 
The  President  has  affirmed  this  adminis- 
tration's dedication  to  prevent  a  further 
inflationary  spiral.  He  has  called  upon 
Industry  wad  labor  to  stay  within  his 
administration's  3.2  i)ercent  wage  and 
price  guidelines.  He  has  successfully 
prereated  increased  prices  in  basic  raw 
mattflals  like  aluminum  and  copper  and 
pmnitled  only  selective  increases  in  steel. 
These  threatened  increases  in  raw  mate- 
rial costs  were  in  the  range  of  2  to  5  per- 
cent. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  apply 
these  same  standards  to  a  raw  material 
equally  vital  to  the  economy  of  New  Eng- 
land— residual  oil.  The  national  interest 
demands,  as  the  Director  of  OEP  has  re- 
sponded after  an  objective  examination, 
that  residual  oU  control  must  be  removed. 
I  believe  this  to  be  a  sound,  logical,  and 
consistent  step  in  the  President's  fight  to 
prevent  inflation. 

What  is  needed  is  an  immediate  review 
of  the  inflationary  aspects  of  the  problem 
by  a  higher  and  more  comprehensive  au- 
thority than  the  Interior  Department, 
which  is  only  concerned  with  fuel  policy. 
I  stress  the  point  that  it  should  be  an 
immediate  review  and  not  a  drawn-out 
study,  because  the  situation  calls  for  ac- 
tioa  now— and  the  only  action  that  will 
solve  the  problem  for  New  England  and 
the  Nation  ia  complete  removal  of  the 
quotas. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  view  of  those  in 
New  Snglaad  who  would  Uke  to  buy 


cheap  and  sell  high,  protected  by  the 
tariffs  which  this  Nation  has  historically 
had.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
has  helped  those  in  New  England  to 
maintain  the  tariffs  they  have  needed 
for  their  industries.  They  certainly  are 
entitled  to  every  consideration  when  they 
And  that  competition  from  Japan,  Great 
Britain,  and  elsewhere  creates  problems 
for  them. 

Residual  fuel  oil  is  not  the  prime  in- 
terest of  those  who  produce  oil ;  it  Is  more 
the  concern  of  those  who  produce  coal. 
Nevertheless,  this  Nation  needs  to  be  self- 
suffldent  for  its  own  fuel  requirements, 
particularly  in  times  of  emergency. 
Those  in  New  England  would  be  the  first 
to  complain  If  those  who  come  from  fuel- 
pxroduclng  States  were  imable  to  produce 
and  provide  New  England  with  fuel  when 
it  is  unavailable  from  foreign  sources. 

This  is  a  problem  which  must  be  con- 
sidered somewhat  in  depth,  because  it  in- 
volves the  availability  of  fuel  for  the  Na- 
tion, and  the  ability  of  the  Nation  to  pro- 
vide fuel  In  times  of  emergency  to  meet 
the  needs  of  consumers. 

Those  in  the  fuel  industry  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  receive  some  protection 
in  one  form  or  another  from  foreign 
competition.  Most  American  Industries 
have  protection  of  one  sort  or  another. 

I  urge  those  who  oppose  a  program  to 
preserve  the  domestic  fuel  industry  to 
look  homeward  and  check  with  their 
own  manufacturers,  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  their  products  are  pro- 
tected by  tariff:  and  when  they  say  it  is 
inflationary  to  have  tariff  protection  or 
quota  protection  for  a  domestic  industry, 
let  them  suggest  an  overall  proposal  of 
removal  of  protective  measures  applica- 
ble to  their  Industries,  so  that  unneces- 
sary protection  exists  for  any  industries. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
no  intention  of  speaking  on  the  question 
of  residual  oil,  but  I  am  happy  to  do  so. 
I  happened  to  be  on  the  floor  when  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  commented  on 
the  statement  of  my  colleague.  Senator 
Pell.  At  the  time  the  quota  was  insti- 
tuted, it  was  done  by  Presidential  direc- 
tion. It  was  never  Intended  to  assist  the 
oil  Industry. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  residual  oil  was 
left  out  of  the  quota  deliberately,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  residual  oil  is  not  In 
competition  with  the  domestic  product. 

We  have  developed,  through  our 
science,  a  high  octane,  and  most  of  the 
production  in  America  is  of  the  high  oc- 
tane quality.  We  do  not  produce  enough 
residual  oil  to  take  care  of  our  domestic 
needs.  That  fact  is  admitted  by  the  oil 
industry. 

Through  an  error,  the  quota  was  ap- 
plied to  residual  oil.  Those  who  are  de- 
fending the  system  are  not  the  oil  com- 
panies in  America,  but  the  coal  interests. 

The  coal  Interests  are  using  the  tu-gu- 
ment  that,  If  New  England  Is  starved  for 
residual  oil,  it  may  convert  to  coal.  To 
me  that  is  a  ridiculous  position  to  take. 
Furthermore  coal  producers  are  not  pro- 
ducing enough  coal  to  meet  the  demand. 
Even  If  we  were  to  remove  the  quota  en- 
tirely, it  would  not  affect  the  situation. 
The  coal  Industry  has  automated.  It 
does  not  need  so  much  manpower  today. 


I  have  been  in  this  issue  up  to  my  neck 
for  the  past  few  years.  I  have  taken  the 
matter  up  with  the  administration.  As- 
surance was  given  to  us  last  year  that 
the  quota  would  be  removed.  However, 
there  Is  a  quota  still  In  effect.  We  still 
have  the  fiction  concerning  the  residual 
oil  quota  system  in  New  England. 

Quotas  are  actually  helping  the  dis- 
tributors. The  procedures  are  wrong. 
Today,  If  one  has  a  ticket,  he  can  get 
the  residual  oil.  If  one  does  business 
with  one  distributor  and  then  goes  to 
another  distributor,  the  distributor  will 
block  him  and  prevent  him  from  getting 
his  fuel.  The  effect  has  been  to  raise  the 
prices  to  the  consumers. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
was  trying  to  show  that,  through  an  arti- 
ficial method,  we  are  raising  the  price 
for  the  consumers  in  New  England.  It 
is  costing  us  $30  million  a  year  more  in 
New  England  than  it  would  if  the  quota 
were  removed. 

The  quota  is  not  placed  on  residual 
fuel  oil  to  protect  the  oil  industry.  The 
quota  should  be  removed.  It  is  being 
used  as  an  argument  by  the  coal  indus- 
try. The  coal  Industry  says:  "If  you  cut 
down  the  supply  of  residual  oil  in  New 
England,  perhaps  they  will  have  to  con- 
vert to  coal." 

Do  Senators  realize  what  that  would 
mean  In  New  England?  First,  we  do  not 
have  the  coal  bins.  Second,  we  are  not 
equipped  to  Imndle  coal.  We  would  be 
starved  out  entirely. 

All  we  say  is  that  this  artificial  con- 
trol which  has  been  imposed  through 
an  error  ought  to  be  removed.  This  Idea 
that  we  are  being  protected  by  tariffs 
applies  when  a  foreign  product  is  in  com- 
petition with  an  American  product. 
That  is  not  the  case  with  residual  oil. 

The  residual  oil  is  being  Imported  from 
Venezuela  and  is  not  in  competition  with 
any  domestic  oil  from  Louisiana,  Florida, 
or  Texas.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  knows  it  better  than  I  do. 

We  are  not  producing  residual  oil. 
The  American  oil  producer  does  not  care 
to  produce  it.  The  only  way  that  we 
can  obtain  sufficient  residual  oil  is  by  im- 
porting it.  It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  we 
want  tariffs  only  to  protect  certain  of 
our  industries.  We  want  tariffs  to  pro- 
tect our  industries  from  an  unreasonable 
Infiux  of  a  foreign  product  which  is  in 
competition  with  them. 

The  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  all  wrong.  I  repeat  that  it 
has  been  admitted  that  when  President 
Eisenhower  gave  that  directive  he  never 
Intended  to  Include  residual  oil.  How- 
ever, through  some  phony  idea,  residual 
oU  was  Included,  and  they  will  not  take 
It  off.  It  is  not  the  residual  oil  pro- 
ducers in  America,  but  the  coal  produc- 
ers who  really  support  the  quota.  It 
does  not  make  any  sense  to  me.  It  is 
ridiculous.     It  ought  to  stop. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  due  deference  to  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  residual 
oil  Is  a  fuel.  It  will  fill  some  of  the  fuel 
needs  of  the  Nation.  The  more  residual 
oil  we  use,  the  less  coal  we  use,  coal 
which  we  are  capable  of  producing  in 
this  Nation,  or  else  the  less  natural  gas 
we  use,  the  less  electricity  we  use  for 
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heating  purposes — if  that  is  being  pro- 
duced by  gas  or  coal.  When  consider- 
ing our  necessary  fuel  needs  on  a  B.t.u. 
basis — to  the  extent  that  we  have  be- 
come dependent  upon  foreign  sources  we 
have  less  of  a  domestic  fuel  Industry. 

I  concede  that  the  oil  industry  is  not 
nearly  so  much  Interested  in  the  prob- 
lem of  residual  Imports  as  it  is  with  the 
problem  of  crude  imports  and  various 
other  products.  Lighter  petroleum  fuels 
are  being  produced.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  a  problem.  The  industry  Is  affected. 
It  is  entitled  to  be  considered  and  to 
have  its  side  heard  in  the  Congress,  and 
in  the  White  House. 

Last  year,  the  most  far-reaching  trade 
measure  that  we  had  before  the  Senate 
was  a  measure  to  seek  to  bring  about 
a  common  market  in  Canada  for  new 
automobiles.  We  found  that  there  was 
opposition  from  some  in  New  England 
who  feared  that  injury  might  occur  to 
their  industries. 

When  one  advocates  an  expansion  of 
trade  which  causes  some  industries  to 
suffer  severe  injury,  they  should  also 
recognize  that  it  works  both  ways  and 
they  should  be  willing  to  accept  the  back 
side  of  the  same  coin. 


THE  14TH  INTER-AMERICAN  BAR 
ASSOCIATION  CONFERENCE 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Inter- 
American  Bar  Association  held  its  14th 
Conference  at  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  in 
May  1965.  Over  1.000  lawyers  from  all 
parts  of  this  hemisphere  attended  the 
conference  which  celebrated  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  association.  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  conference  be  printed  in 
the  Record : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

XIV  Conference — San  Juan,  Pxterto  Rico — 
May  22-29.  1965  Resolxttions,  Recommen- 
dations AND  Declarations 
(Prepared  by  Carolyn  Royall  Just,  Reporter 
Gteneral.  Assisted  by  H.  Hugo  Perez,  Assist- 
ant Secretary ) 

COMMITTEE  I.  PUBLIC  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

Section  A.  General  Problems 
Topic  1. — Whereas  1.  This  Association, 
through  Its  Permanent  Committee  on  Uses  of 
International  Rivers  In  America,  has  paid 
special  attention  to  the  Important  problem 
of  making  use  of  the  waters  which  cross  or 
separate  the  territory  of  two  or  more  States, 
with  a  view  to  having  them  yield  the  maxi- 
mum use  In  the  most  reasonable  form,  ac- 
cording to  the  standards  which  govern  the 
relations  among  the  riparian  states; 

2.  The  permanent  Committee  on  the  Uses 
of  International  Rivers  has  submitted  a  new 
report  which  contains  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  International  events  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject and  the  studies  and  proposals  made  on  It 
since  the  XIII  Conference  of  this  Association 
which  shows  the  Importance  of  the  work  of 
the  Committee  as  well  as  any  study  thereof 
which  It  may  undertake  in  the  future  for  con- 
sideration during  the  XV  Conference; 

3.  It  Is  the  true  desire  of  the  lawyers  In  the 
Americas  that  by  means  of  International,  bi- 
lateral, regional  or  general  agreements  the 
uses  of  international  rivers  become  more 
beneficial  so  that  these  natural  resources 
shaU  contribute  In  a  greater  measure  to  the 
common  welfare; 

4.  The  studies  made  by  the  Inter-Amerlc&n 
Juridical  Committee  and  the  Department  of 


Legal  Affairs  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  as 
weU  as  the  deliberations  of  the  Fifth  Meeting 
of  the  Inter-American  CouncU  of  Jurists  con- 
tain valuable  precedents  which  may  make 
possible  the  drafting  of  a  general  agreement 
on  the  use  of  the  waters  of  International 
rivers  and  lakes; 

5.  Consideration  has  been  given  by  the  OAS 
to  holding  a  specialized  Conference  on  uses 
of  waters  of  international  rivers  and  lakes; 

Resolves- 1.  To  commend  the  work  of  the 
Permanent  Committee  on  the  Uses  of  Inter- 
national Rivers  expressed  in  Its  report,  and 
to  approve  publication  of  the  report  together 
with  the  present  resolution. 

2.  To  ask  the  committee  to  undertake  the 
preparation  of  a  new  report  regarding  this 
subject  to  be  presented  for  consideration  at 
the  15th  Conference. 

3.  To  point  out  the  Importance  of  the 
studies  and  projects  on  the  \ises  of  the  waters 
of  international  rivers  and  lakes,  made  on  the 
Initiative  of  the  OAS,  and  to  support  the 
proposal  to  hold  a  specialized  conference  on 
the  subject  matter,  as  soon  rs  possible. 

4.  To  suppwDrt  the  preparation,  as  soon  as 
possible,  of  an  Inter-American  agreement 
which  shall  take  into  account  the  general 
rules  for  the  uses  of  the  waters  of  interna- 
tional rivers  and  lakes  that  shall  assure  their 
utilization  for  the  common  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  Americas,  without  prejudice  to 
the  bilateral  or  regional  solutions  which  take 
into  consideration  specific  and  special 
aspects  of  riparian  states. 

Note. — The  delegate  from  Paraguay  filed  a 
reservation  with  regard  to  paragraph  No.  1 
of  the  above  resolution  as  he  did  not  agree 
with  some  of  the  solutions  and  principles 
contained  In  the  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  report  of  the  committee. 
The  delegate  from  Bolivia  concurred  In  this 
reservation. 

Topic  2. — Whereas  1.  This  Association  was 
organized  to  advance  the  science  of  Juris- 
prudence In  all  its  aspects  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  and  maintaining  a  more 
perfect  democratic  society  of  equal  Justice 
under  law; 

2.  The  study  and  administration  of  Military 
Law  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  science  of  Ju- 
risprudence; 

3.  At  the  XIII  Conference  of  the  Associa- 
tion (Res.  2 — Panama  Conference  Resolu- 
tion) a  Section  on  Military  Law  was  author- 
ized to  encourage  and  support  the  full  study 
and  discussion  of  military  law  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere; 

4.  In  July  1964  at  Lima,  Peru,  the  Military 
Law  Section  of  Committee  I  was  formally 
organized; 

5.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Military  Law 
Section  at  the  XIV  Conference  of  the  Asso- 
ciation at  Puerto  Rico,  summaries  of  the  or- 
ganization and  procedure  of  military  crimi- 
nal law  In  several  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
countries  were  presented;  and 

6.  As  a  result  of  the  study  and  discussion 
of  these  different  systems  of  military  Justice, 
it  was  agreed  by  the  Military  Law  Section 
that  an  examination  and  comparison  of  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the  mili- 
tary criminal  law  of  each  member  state,  and 
a  description  of  current  problems  in  this  field 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  military  lawyers 
and  the  bar  generally  throughout  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere; 

Resolves  1,  That  it  is  desirable  to  have 
published  appropriate  studies  of  the  military 
criminal  laws  and  procedures  of  each  of  the 
American  states. 

2.  That  the  Military  Law  Section  of  Com- 
mittee I  undertake  to  compile,  publish,  and 
distribute  a  "Compendium  of  Military  Crim- 
inal Laws  of  the  Americas."  Any  contract 
providing  for  publication  of  this  material 
shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Topic  2. — Whereas  1.  E>uring  the  work  done 
by  the  permanent  Military  Law  Section  there 


has  been  an  awareness  of  the  comparative 
study  of  the  various  systems  of  mUltary 
Justice  today  enforced  in  the  American 
States,  Indicating  that  In  some  of  them  the 
partlclpaUon  of  graduate  lawyers  Is  not  suf- 
ficiently extensive  and  generalized  as  is  desir- 
able; and 

2.  In  practice  this  results  in  many  impor- 
tant functions,  In  the  effective  administra- 
tion of  Justice  In  this  branch  of  military 
law,  being  discharged  by  persons  lacking  In 
judicial  qualifications; 

Recommends  to  all  the  governments  of  the 
Americas  that  they  facilitate  greater  par- 
ticipation by  lawyers  or  experts  In  military 
law  in  the  discharge  of  funcUons  connected 
with  mUltary  Justice  such  a*  prosecution  and 
defense,  as  well  as  military  judgments,  in 
order  to  thus  assure  the  most  exact  and 
faithful  application  of  the  guarantees  of  the 
individual  rights  provided  by  the  constitu- 
tion and  pertinent  laws  of  each  country. 

Topic  3. — Declares  that  the  Special  Per- 
manent Committee  on  Inter-American  Air 
Law  In  the  Americas  shall  be  a  permanent 
section  of  Committee  I.  Public  International 
Law,  under  the  name  "Section  C  Inter- 
American  Air  Law"  in  order  to  further  the 
knowledge  and  unification  of  air  law  In  the 
Americas. 

Topic  3.— Recommends  1.  That,  under  the 
proper  guarantees,  the  special  nature  of  com- 
mercial aircraft  be  recognized  whenever 
rights  in  such  aircraft  are  being  adjudicated. 

2.  That  the  American  states  modify  perti- 
nent existing  legislation  so  that  rights  In 
aircraft  be  adjudicated  expeditiously  in  ab- 
bre\lated  procedures  whenever  such  rights 
are  In  issue. 

Free  topic  —Whereas  the  historical  mis- 
sion of  America  Is  to  offer  to  man  a  land  of 
freedom  and  favorable  conditions  for  the 
development  of  his  personality  and  the  ful- 
fillment of  his  Just  aspirations,  as  proclaimed 
in  the  preamble  of  the  Charter  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  states. 

The  solidarity  of  the  hemisphere  and  the 
high  alms  pursued  by  It  required  a  political 
organization  of  the  American  States  based 
on  the  effective  exercise  of  a  representative 
democracy; 

The  protection  of  fundamental  human 
rights  can  only  be  achieved  through  the 
strengthening  of  the  Jurisdictional  bodies. 

In  view  of  the  new  means  and  forms  of 
aggression,  the  Instruments  governing  the 
regional  organizations  should  be  perfected  so 
that  their  objectives  are  fulfilled  without 
delay; 

Declares  1.  To  ratify  Resolution  No.  4 
adopted  at  the  XII  Conference  of  the  Asso- 
ciation held  at  Bogota,  Colombia,  in  1961, 
the  text  of  which  Is  set  forth  below.' 

2.  To  express  its  support  to  the  regional 
organizations  which  contribute  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  principles  of  the  declaration 
contained  in  the  above  resolution,  In  the 
Interest  of  self-defense  and  full  exercise  of 
the  functions  of  the  American  Institutions, 
which  should  be  protected  against  open  or 
subversive  Intervention  that  might  affect 
their  true  nature. 

3.  To  emphasize  the  urgency  of  strength- 
ening the  regional  organizations  giving  them 
resource  and  means  that  will  assure  their 
prompt  and  efficient  action,  so  that  in  the 
future  It  may  be  unnecessary  to  act  according 
to  criteria  of  mere  opportunism  for  the  ef- 
fective preservation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
states  and  the  self-determination  of  peoples. 

Declares  1 .  That  the  creation  of  the  Ameri- 
can nations  was  inspired  by  the  most  pro- 
found respect  for  democratic  principles. 

2.  That  It  Is  Indlspensible  that  the  nations 
of  America  assure  that  a  representative  re- 
publican form  of  government  functions  ef- 
fectively as  the  political  structure  which  af- 
fords the  best  guarantee  of  respect  for  the 
persons  of  its  citizens,  of  government  by  the 
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p«opl«,  of  th*  limitation.  Mparatlon  and  In- 
dapMulane*  of  tb«  powen  of  tb«  ttate,  of  In- 
dimiual  and  social  rtchta  and  guarantaM,  of 
tiM  rasponalbtuty  and  the  ragularly  el»ct«d 
character  of  gorsmmant,  of  publicity  regard- 
ing all  action  of  goramment  and.  In  ■tun- 
mary,  equality  before  tbe  law,  liberty  wltb 
order  and  aecurlty  wttli  Justice. 

S.  Tbat  all  peoples  and  goremmenta  of 
Amarloa  are  earnestly  besought  that,  over- 
ectnlng  peselng  differences  and  misunder- 
standings, and  being  guided  only  by  the 
poreet  legal  traditions  of  the  conUnent.  they 
find  a  means  to  eetabUsh,  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  a  vigorous,  just  and  fraternal  way  of  life 
whlelk  can  Include  a  productive  economic 
Interchange  with  the  greatest  freedom  of 
oommeroe  and  which  can  express  the  In- 
daatmettble  virtues  of  the  principles  and 
rules  of  law. 

4.  That  It  manifests  Its  support  for  those 
lawyers  who  In  ths  American  Continent  are 
flffatlPg  for  the  establUhment  of  Juridical 
r\iles  and  principles,  for  respect  of  human 
rights  and  for  liberty  within  their  countries. 

Section  B.  United  Nations  and  Hemispheric 
Organizations 
Topic  a. — Recommends  that  the  Special 
Committee  on  Integral  Law  of  the  Amer- 
icas be  authorised,  if  it  deems  It  advisable 
for  the  more  efficient  discharge  of  Its  work, 
to  request  the  cooperation  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  Americas  or  of  any  other 
related  group  In  order  to  complete  the  study 
Initiated  within  the  scope  of  Its  activities. 
Topic  8. — Whereas  1.  It  is  evident  that 
there  la  Communist  Infiltration  Into  this 
hemisphere  through  subversion,  sabotage, 
revolutionary  strlkee,  dynamiting  attempts, 
kidnaping  and  guerrilla  warfare,  with  the 
purpoae  of  breaking  the  legal  mechanism  of 
the  public  order,  and  establishing  under  ter- 
ror, forms  of  government  repudiated  by  the 
free  conscience  of  America; 

a.  The  facts  above  set  forth  are  of  great 
concern  to  the  Inter-American  system,  a 
clear  example  of  which  is  the  regime  actual- 
ly exlatlnc  la  Cuba; 

Reeotvee  1.  To  support  firmly  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Organisation  of  Amer- 
ican SUtes  at  Its  Ninth  Meeting  of  Con- 
sxiltatlOQ  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  that 
took  place  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  July  1084. 
and  at  the  Tenth  Meeting  of  ConsulUtlon  of 
May  6.  1M8.  becaiise  the  serious  problems 
created  In  Cuba  are  against  the  prlnclplee 
of  the  Inter-American  system  and  the  solu- 
tion thereof  Is  within  the  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  regional  organleatlon. 

a.  To  urge  the  Organisation  of  American 
Statee  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
last  paragraph  of  clause  five  of  the  resolution 
approved  by  the  Wlnth  Meeting  of  Con- 
sultation of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  of 
July  1964. 

l^tc  S.— Whereas  1.  According  to  Article 
Sa  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
memben  that  are  parties  to  the  regional 
•greements,  or  that  constitute  regional  or- 
gantiatlons  "will  do  everything  poesible  to 
effect  a  peaceful  settlement  of  controversies 
of  a  local  nature,  through  such  agreements 
or  organisations,  before  submitting  them  to 
the  Beeurlty  CouncU"; 

a.  The  Organlaatton  of  American  Statee  Is 
the  eomponent  regional  organization  to  act 
eoUeeWvely  In  the  case  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  according  to  Articles  8,  clause  (d), 
I*,  as,  89,  43,  6a.  and  related  ones  of  the 
Charter  of  the  OAB,  and  as  such  is  actually 
taktng  ooUeetlve  action;  and 

8.  The  Organlaatlon  of  American  States  has 
not  yet  tsnnlnated  Its  mission  of  conciliation 
hi  order  to  aeeure  a  peaceful  setUement  of 
the  oonfllot  la  the  Dominican  Republic,  not 
has  it  Mhmitted  the  ease  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Seenrtty  CouncU  (Article  83, 
per.  a.  la  &ae  UJf.  Charter) . 

Deelaree  that  the  OAfl  having  original 
lurtadlcttoQ  over  the  present  case  of  the 
Qomlnloaa  RepubUe  and  not  havlag  yet  ex- 
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hausted  all  efforts  to  achieve  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  conflict,  no  other  interna- 
tional organization  has  any  comp>etence  to 
interfere  in  the  case,  until  the  OAfl  itself 
submits  It  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

(The  delegation  from  Chile  abstained  from 
voting  this  Resolution.) 

Topic  8. — Recommends  to  present  to  the 
OrganlzaUon  of  American  States  the  lollow- 
Ing  Doctrine : 

"Article  1.  The  recognition  and  the  denial 
of  recognition  of  the  Governments  of  the 
American  States  is  not  a  political  matter  for 
each  American  State  to  Judge,  Independently, 
according  to  its  own  criteria  and  convenience. 
"Article  2.  The  changes  of  government 
which  do  not  Interrupt  the  constitutional 
order  of  the  republican  system  of  the  three 
equal  powers  of  government  swe  not  a  matter 
of  collective  action  of  recognition  nor  of 
rupture  of  diplomatic  relations. 

"Article  3.  Any  American  State  which  in  Its 
Internal  political  organization  breaks  this 
regional  Jiiridical  structure,  in  violation  of 
the  American  ConstitutionB,  departing  from 
the  uniform  system  of  representative  democ- 
racy, even  though  temporarily,  la  out  of  the 
contlnentel  structure  and  of  the  American 
community. 

"Article  4.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  according  to  a  strict 
Juridical  and  nonpoUtlcal  point  of  view,  to 
determine  if  a  change  of  government  In  an 
American  State  has  departed  from  or  has 
stayed  within  the  obligatory  standard  of  the 
American  Constitutions  " 

Topic  3. — Resolves  to  study  the  projects 
presented  and  any  proposals  related  to  the 
creation  of  the  Permanent  Inter-American 
Court  of  Justice,  with  the  view  to  having  re- 
ports and  resolutions  presented  at  the  XV 
Conference. 

Topic  3.— Resolves  that  the  Intec-Amerl- 
can  Committee  for  the  Juridical  Defense  of 
Weetem  Democracy,  created  at  the  X  Con- 
ference of  the  Association  held  at  Buenos 
Alree.  Argentina,  in  1957,  will  be  governed 
according  to  the  following  By-Laws: 

"Section  1.  The  Committee  will  have  a 
Chairman  and  a  Secretary  elected  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  the  latter  one  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee. 

"Section  2.  The  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee is  authorized  to  form  national  com- 
mittees in  the  countries  where  they  do  not 
yet  exist,  obtaining  for  this  purpose  the 
necessary  cooperation  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  National  Bar  Associations  of  those 
countries. 

"Section  3.  The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee is  authorized  to  recruit  new  Individ- 
ual members  and  to  carry  on  all  activities 
towards  the  fulfillment  of  its  functions. 

"Section  4.  The  Chairmen  of  the  national 
committees  will  have  the  same  authority 
within  their  respective  countries. 

"Section  5.  The  Chairmen  of  the  national 
committees  win  issue  an  annual  report  of 
their  activities  to  the  President  of  the  Inter- 
American  Committee  who  In  turn  will  sub- 
mit a  full  report  every  two  years  to  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Association. 

"Section  6.  The  national  committees  may 
solicit  sustaining  dues  from  their  members 
which  will  be  authorized  by  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Committee  with  previous  approval  of 
the  Council  of  the  Association.  These  na- 
tional committees  may  also  receive  dona- 
tions and  contributions  from  public  or 
private  organizations.  The  national  com- 
mittees will  keep  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mittee informed  as  to  all  income  and 
disbursements,  which,  in  turn,  will  render 
an  annual  statement  to  the  Council  of  the 
Association." 

Topic  4. — Resolves  to  reaffirm  the  princi- 
ple of  International  Law  that  the  law  of  the 
flag  state  governs  all  matters  of  the  vessel's 
Internal  affairs,  management  and  labor 
relattoos. 


Topic  4. — ^Resolves  to  oppose  the  attempt 
of  any  state  to  discriminate  against  vessels 
of  foreign  registry  by  discriminatory  quotas, 
charges  or  other  similar  devices. 

COMMrrrXX    n.  PSIVATX    UrTKRKATIONAL   uiw 

Topic  2. — Whereas  1.  The  Inter -American 
Council  of  Jurists  has  approved  the  1952  Re- 
port of  the  Inter-American  Juridical  Com- 
mittee which  proposes  eight  Rules  of  Law  for 
harmonizing  civil  law  and  common  law  pro- 
cedures, and  has  recommended  that  the  topic 
of  International  cooperation  in  Judicial  pro- 
cedures be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  XI 
Inter- American  Conferences; 

2.  The  United  States  has  recently  revised 
its  Federal  Rules  of  Procedure  and  Statutes 
governing  assistance  in  all  Judicial  proceed- 
ings to  accord  maximum  assistance  to  foreign 
and  international  tribunals,  and  Is  preparing 
to  embark  on  a  program  of  drafting  proce- 
dural treaties;  and 

3.  Compliance  with  the  recommendations 
of  Resolution  8  adopted  at  the  Xin  Confer- 
ence at  Panama  has  been  advanced  by  the 
papers  of  the  members  of  the  Permanent 
Committee  on  International  Judicial  Proce- 
dure at  this  Conference. 

Recommends  1.  To  broaden  the  recom- 
mendation of  Resolution  8,  adopted  at  the 
xm  Conference  at  Panama  referring  to  pro- 
cedure In  civil  and  commercial  matters  only 
to  include  procedure  in  all  Judicial  proceed- 
ings, and  to  confirm  such  recommendations; 

2.  To  request  the  Permanent  Committee  on 
International  Procedure  to  draft  a  model  bi- 
lateral procedural  treaty  establishing  proce- 
dural norms  in  all  forms  of  Judicial  proceed- 
ings for  adherence  by  a  country  of  the  com- 
mon law  and  a  country  of  the  civil  law  for 
presentation  to  the  XV  Conference;  and 

3.  To  Invite  the  Inter-American  Academy 
of  International  and  Comparative  Law  with 
its  seat  in  lima  to  make  a  comparative  study 
of  the  procedural  systems  of  the  United 
States,  the  countries  of  Latin  America  and 
Canada  relating  to  Inter-American  Judicial 
cooperation. 

coMMrrrxB  rn.  coNSTmrrioNAL  law 
Topic  1. — Recommends  1.  To  reaffirm  reso- 
lutions adopted  at  previous  conferences  re- 
garding the  independence  of  the  Judiciary. 

2.  Distribution  and  publication  by  national 
member  associations  of  all  pertinent  resolu- 
tions adopted  in  order  that  effect  may  be 
given  to  them. 

3.  That  in  the  appointment  and  promotion 
of  members  of  the  Judiciary  and  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  there  should  be  taken 
Into  account  the  educational  and  moral 
qualifications  of  the  candidates  as  well  as  the 
opinion  of  the  bar  associations  and  of  the 
Judiciary  itself,  by  means  of  a  Just  and  ade- 
quate system. 

4.  That,  while  In  exercise  of  their  duties, 
members  of  the  Judiciary  should  not  be  re- 
moved during  good  behavior,  the  constitu- 
tional limitation  because  of  age  not  violating 
the  principle  of  Irremovability. 

5.  That  the  system  of  popular  voting  for 
nomination  of  Judges  should  not  be  con- 
sidered desirable  and  that  the  nomination 
for  a  fixed  term,  even  with  the  possibility 
of  reelection,  be  considered  even  less  desir- 
able. 

6.  To  assure  by  constitutional  provisions 
the  financial  independence  and  the  initiative 
of  the  Judiciary  In  matters  of  laws  concern- 
ing organization,  administration  and  Judicial 
procedure. 

7.  That  it  should  be  considered  indispens- 
able that  the  compensation  of  members  of 
the  Judiciary  be  in  accord  with  their  rank  and 
be  protected  from  inflationary  trends,  a  prin- 
ciple which  should  extend  to  retired  members 
of  the  Judiciary. 

8.  That  the  remunerating  of  members  of 
the  highest  tribunals  of  each  country  should 
not  be  less  than  that  of  members  of  other 
agencies,  except  that  of  the  Chief  of  State. 
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9.  The  creation  In  each  country  of  an  In- 
stitute to  study  the  problems  of  the  judicial 
system  in  order  to  Improve  the  professional 
qualifications  of  its  members  and  especially 
of  those  who  desire  to  become  members  of 
the  judiciary. 

10.  The  creation  of  associations  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  In  order  to  promote  a 
better  administration  of  Justice. 

Topic  1. — Declares:  1.  That  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Judiciary  by  order  of  the  Executive 
power  is  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  Ir- 
removability of  judges  and  an  attempt 
against  Its  Independence. 

2.  That  the  appointment  of  a  judge  with- 
out tenure  constitutes  an  Irreversible  act  for 
the  Executive  Power. 

3.  That  the  bar  associations  must  demand 
compliance  with  resolution  13  (DC  Confer- 
ence, Miami,  1959)  once  the  constitutional 
authorities  are  restored,  which  provides  for 
their  immediate  reinstatement  and  compen- 
sation for  the  time  they  were  Illegally  re- 
moved. 

4.  That  In  the  States  where  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  petitions  for  agreements 
concerning  nomination  of  judges  be  filed 
when  the  next  regular  sessions  of  the  legisla- 
tive body  are  held,  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment should  be  profKJsed  to  the  effect  that  a 
special  session  be  held  and  that  a  reasonable 
time  be  given  for  the  handling  of  these  i>etl- 
tlons,  before  the  termination  of  the  regular 
sessions. 

5  That  it  there  Is  no  constitutional  ob- 
stacle, the  Judicial  organic  law  shall  contain 
regulations  as  to  the  time  during  which 
nominations  for  the  appointment  of  Judges 
are  considered,  as  well  as  the  procediu'e  to  be 
followed  In  the  legislative  body  to  determine 
the  qualification  of  the  nominees. 

6.  That  It  must  be  Insisted  in  the  public 
Interest  that  the  nominations  for  appoint- 
ments shall  not  be  secret. 

7.  That  in  parliamentary  practice  concern- 
ing appointment  of  Judges,  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  senator  from  the  State  of  the 
nominee  or  where  the  vacancy  Is  to  be  filled, 
should  be  excluded. 

Topic  1. — Recommends  1.  That  the  bar 
associations  report  and  inform  the  Special 
Permanent  Committee  on  Judicial  Power  es- 
tablished by  Resolution  14  (XI  Conf.,  Miami, 
1959)  regarding  attempts  against  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Judiciary,  the  free  exercise 
of  the  legal  profession,  and  violation  of  the 
principle  of  Irremovability  of  Judges,  so  that 
the  delegates  of  each  country  may  make  a  re- 
port at  the  XV  Conference,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Resolution  9  of  the 
XIII  Conference  at  Panama.  1963. 

2.  That  in  view  of  the  importance  to  the 
judiciary  of  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  Its 
members,  the  agenda  for  the  XV  Conference 
Include  topics  concerning  the  system  of  re- 
cruiting, nomination,  appointment  and  re- 
moval of  judges. 

Topic  1. — Whereas  1.  The  Independence  of 
the  judicial  power,  the  irremovability  of 
judges  and  the  free  exercise  of  the  functions 
delegated  to  lawyers  are  basic  fundamental 
rights. 

2.  The  violation  of  these  fundamental 
rights  affect  all  lawyers  in  their  role  as  offi- 
cers of  the  court. 

Resolves  to  reaffirm  its  Irrevocable  decision 
to  support  the  independence  and  Irremov- 
ability of  the  judiciary  and  the  free  exercise 
of  the  legal  profession. 

Declares  Its  solidarity  with  the  Judges  and 
lawyers  of  Cuba  engaged  in  this  duty. 

Topic  2. — Whereas  1.  A  project  for  a  Con- 
vention on  Him:ian  Rights  and  the  Creation 
of  a  Court  on  Himian  Rights  in  America  was 
submitted  by  Dr.  Alfredo  L6pez  Guevara  and 
consideration  was  given  to  a  project  for  the 
creation  of  a  Central  American  Court  of 
Human  Rights  prepared  by  Freedom  Through 
Law.  Inc.;  and 

2.  Activities  are  being  carried  out  by  the 
Inter-American     Commission     on     Human 


Rights  and  the  Charter  of  the  OAS  contains 
provisions    referring    to    human    rights; 

Resolves  1.  To  express  its  appreciation  to 
Dr.  Ldpez  Guevara  and  to  Freedom  Through 
Law.  Inc..  for  their  projects  which  are  a  con- 
tribution In  the  field  of  human  rights. 

2.  To  request  the  Secretary  General  to 
send  copies  of  the  above  mentioned  works 
to  members  of  Committee  ni,  as  well  as  to 
the  Inter-American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  of  the  OAS. 

3.  To  suggest  to  the  OAS  that  It  charge 
the  Inter-American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  with  the  tsisk  of  revising.  In  the  light 
of  progress  achieved  In  the  International  field 
since  1959,  the  Draft  Convention  on  Human 
Rights  approved  by  the  Inter-American 
Council  of  Jurists  In  1959,  In  Santiago  de 
Chile,  with  a  view  to  convene,  after  all  per- 
tinent steps  have  been  taken,  an  Inter- 
American  Specialized  Conference  for  a  defi- 
nite approval  of  a  convention  on  this  subject. 
Said  convention  must  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Commission  and  an  Inter-Amer- 
ican Court  of  Human  Rights. 

4.  To  express  Its  support  of  the  useful  ac- 
tivities being  developed  by  the  said  Inter- 
American  Conamlsslon  on  Human  Rights  in 
spite  of  Its  limited  competence;  and  to  state 
that,  In  order  to  protect  the  fundamental 
rights  which  call  for  more  urgent  suid  ef- 
fective International  protection,  the  present 
Commission  of  the  OAS  must  be  given  pow- 
ers to  receive  and  consider  the  communica- 
tions addressed  to  It  by  any  person  or  group 
of  persons  or  by  associations  having  legal 
existence  in  the  respective  countries  In  which 
a  violation  of  fundamental  rights  and  guar- 
antees of  the  individual  has  been  committed 
in  the  cases  in  which  all  internal  recourses 
have  been  exhausted:  the  effective  observance 
of  what  Is  prescribed  by  the  pertinent  articles 
of  the  Charter  of  the  OAS  and  by  the  Amer- 
ican Declaration  of  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man 
win  be  assured,  In  this  way. 

5.  To  recommend  to  the  Committee  on  Cre- 
ation of  a  Court  of  Human  Rights  that  It 
proceed  intensively  with  the  studies  on  the 
subject  of  human  rights,  and  present  Its 
observations  and  suggestions  to  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  on  Human  Rights  and 
to  the  XV  Conference  of  this  association. 

Topic  3. — Whereas,  the  phenomenon  of  Ju- 
dicial delay  is  not  a  new  one.  nor  Is  it  cir- 
cumscribed to  one  definite  area  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  In  recognition  of  its  damaging 
effects   on   the   administration   of   justice; 

Recommends  1.  That  In  each  country  the 
respective  bar  associations  denounce  and 
combat  judicial  delay  by  every  means  within 
their  pKJwers,  using  for  this  purpose  the  vari- 
ous procedures  and  means  used  for  this  end 
and  primarily,  by  controlling  judicial  sta- 
tistics relative  to  cases  pending  in  court  and 
to  be  solved,  and  stimulating  the  exercise  of 
the  power  of  supervision  and  control  of  the 
superior  organs  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, with  the  special  purpose  of  avoiding 
personal  confrontations  with  the  lawyers 
and  judges  Intervening  In  trials  and  the  un- 
happy results  that  might  arise  with  preju- 
dice to  the  parties. 

2.  That,  in  particular,  the  bar  associa- 
tions should  Insist  on  the  application  of  pro- 
cedures and  penalties  that  have  been  estab- 
lished in  each  country  to  prevent  and  in- 
hibit judicial  delay  and  to  promote,  in  seri- 
ous cases,  the  application  of  the  mechanism 
of  removal  of  those  judges  who  are  notori- 
ously and  repeatedly  guilty  of  delay. 

3.  That,  in  those  cases  in  which  delay  in 
scheduling  or  solving  them  Is  caused  pri- 
marily by  congestion  in  the  courts,  the  bar 
associations  should  promote  the  creation  of 
new  courts  or  tribunals  and  the  correspond- 
ing allocation  of  personnel  and  funds. 

4.  That.  In  each  country,  according  to  the 
factors  which  cause  delay,  the  appropriate 
measures  which  have  been  found  to  be  ef- 
fective, be  applied  to  insure  the  relief  of 
court  congestion,  such  as  the  changes  of 


procedural  laws,  the  adoption  of  severe  sanc- 
tions against  obstructive  or  delaying  proce- 
dures by  the  parties,  the  Inactivity  or  lack 
of  diligence  of  the  judges  and/or  personnel 
of  the  courts,  formal  incompatibilities,  the 
avoidance  of  overlapping  of  court  schedules, 
the  acceleration  of  removal  procedures,  etc., 
and  especially  the  perfecting  of  the  methods 
of  recruitment  and  selection  of  judges,  which 
will  insure  a  sense  of  vocation,  competence 
and  dedication  to  their  duties,  without  un- 
dervaluing any  of  these  qualities.  In  view 
of  the  complexity  and  seriousness  of  the 
problem  of  delay  and  the  damage  that  It 
might  cause. 

5.  That  the  bar  associations  should  take 
equal  care  In  requiring  compliance  with  the 
standards  of  professional  ethics  on  the  part 
of  their  members  in  those  matters  relating 
to  their  activities,  to  the  nonobstructlon  of 
Judicial  process,  and  to  the  perfecting  of  pro- 
cedural laws. 

COMMTrTEK  TV.  MUNICIPAL  LAW 

Topic  1. — Considering  the  great  need  for 
low-  and  moderate-cost  housing  and  urban 
development  in  the  Americas  now  and  in 
the  years  ahead,  which  need  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Alliance  for  Progress:  and 

Recognizing  the  activities  of  the  Associa- 
tion's Special  Committee  on  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Law  Including  its  pro- 
gram at  this  XIV  Conference  and  Its  pro- 
posed Program  of  Legal  Workshops  on  Hous- 
ing Legislation  and  Procedures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Identifying  and  resolving  the  legal 
obstacles  to  housing  construction  anc*.  urban 
development  in  the  Americas  on  a  sound 
legal  and  constitutional  basis: 

Resolves  to  commend  the  direction  and 
efforts  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Law  and  to  urge  the 
committee  to  continue  Its  good  work  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  more  adequate 
housing  and  urban  development  on  a  sound 
legal  and  constitutional  basis  In  the  Ameri- 
cas, including  comparative  studies,  training, 
and  action  respecting  the  legal  problems  of 
land  tenure,  transfer  of  title,  mortgage  fi- 
nancing, and  creditor  security  and  Insurance. 
Inflationary  adjustments,  such  as  the  use  of 
convertible  debentures  and  adjustable  sav- 
ings and  loan  accounts;  planning  and  zomng. 
building  codes  and  permits,  rent  control,  im- 
port duties  on  housing  materials,  real  estate 
taxes,  homestead  legislation,  and  other  re- 
lated legal  problems. 

Topic  2.— Whereas  real  estate  promotion 
should  be  encouraged  through  special  well- 
studied  legislation,  that  will  foresee  its  es- 
sential matters,  tending  to  solve  the  perma- 
nent problems  of  municipal  development,  de- 
terminant factor  In  the  housing  crisis,  and 
with  the  purpose  of  promoting  real  estate. 

Recommends  that  the  following  topics  be 
Included  In  those  to  be  considered  at  the  XV 
Conference : 

(1)  The  use  of  national  and  International 
credit,  by  American  municipalities  without 
Interference  by  other  spheres  of  government; 

(2)  The  special  standards  that  should 
regulate  the  restrictions  of  private  owner- 
ship for  esthetic,  urbanlstlc,  and  other  public 
reasons;  and 

(3)  The  problems  presented  to  municipal 
authority  by  the  establishment  of  the  seat 
ol  superior  spheres  of  government  (national 
or  State)    In  the  respective  districts. 

COMMITTZK     v.     CIVIL     LAW 

Section  A.  Persons,  family  law  and 
succession 

Topic  I. — Whereas  1.  This  section  has 
studied  the  differences  between  the  forms  of 
wills  which  are  valid  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  civil  law  countries  of  Latin  America 
and  under  the  common  law  Jurisdictions  of 
North  America. 

2.  The  committee  has  found  that  there 
are  problems  affecting  the  validity  of  wills 
due  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  each 
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■jTBtem  by  lawyers  of  the  other,  particularly 
wtth  respect  to  wUle  executed  outalde  the 
JurlMUctlon  where  the  will  eventually  will  be 
administered. 

BoaolTas  1.  That,  aubject  to  prior  approval 
thereof  by  the  Kiecutlve  Committee,  the 
Civil  Law  Committee  be  authorized  to  pub- 
lish yearn  fie  1  dlfferenecs  In  the  laws  with 
respect  to  forms  of  wills.  In  civil  law  and 
common  law  Jvirlsdlctlons  of  the  Western 
Heml^here  with  a  view  to  minimizing  the 
annulment  of  such  wills. 

2.  That  the  Inter-American  Academy  of 
ZBtematlonal  and  Comparative  Law  be  re- 
quested to  prepare  a  comparative  study  of 
Succeeelon  Iawb.  In  the  juridical  systems  of 
the  United  Statee  and  those  of  the  most  rep- 
resentative countries  o<  Latin  America,  with 
special  reference  to  the  form  of  wills. 

Section  B.  InteUectual  and  industrial 
property 

Topic  1. — ^Whereas  1.  The  countries  In 
Latin  America  need  to  continue  expanding 
their  prognun  of  Industrialization;  and 

2.  The  countries  that  have  adhered  to  the 
Parts  Convention  of  1883  have  found  It  bene- 
ficial to  their  development. 

Recommends  1.  To  the  member  associa- 
tions and  to  Individual  members  to  obtain 
the  adherence  of  their  countries  to  the  "In- 
ternational Union  for  the  Protection  of  In- 
dustrial Property"  of  1883,  and  Its  amend- 
ments; and 

2.  That  the  Special  Committee  on  Intel- 
lectual and  Industrial  Property  appoint  rep- 
resentatives in  each  member  country  to  ob- 
tain and  coordinate  the  efforts  herein  recom- 
mended to  further  the  adherence  to  the  "In- 
tsmatlonal  Union  for  the  Protection  of  In- 
dustrial Property"  and  to  preeent  to  the  15th 
Conference  a  comparative  report  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  and  that  prevailing  at  the  time 
of  the  Conference. 

nee  topic. — Whereas  the  Organization  of 
American  Statee  has  shown  an  Increasing  in- 
terest In  the  problems  of  Industrial  property 
as  has  been  evidenced  by  the  decision  of  the 
Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists  taken  at 
its  fifth  meeting  that  took  place  in  San  Sal- 
vador, Republic  of  El  Salvador,  on  January 
2S-Fet>ruar7  6,  1000,  to  make  a  study  of  the 
laws  of  Industrial  property. 

Rsoommends  to  the  member  associations 
and  to  Individual  members  that  they  cooper- 
ate In  the  most  effective  way  in  the  studies 
that  the  Organization  of  American  States 
will  conduct  through  Its  technical  branches 
regarding  laws  relating  to  Industrial  prop- 
erty In  the  Americas. 

coMicrrm  vi.  cnm,  smd  commxbcial 

mOCXDTTXX 

Topic  1. — Recommends  approval  of  the 
study  presented  by  Dr.  Jaime  Malamud  in 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  Arbitration 
Commissions  composed  of  lawyers  designated 
by  regional  chamber  of  commerce,  which 
should  previously  prepare  lists  of  these 
arbitrators.  The  procedure  depends  on  mak- 
ing ot  such  lists  of  Impartial  lawyers -arbi- 
trators of  recognized  competence  and  suffl- 
elent  experience  in  commercial  matters;  and 
In  the  establishment  of  a  speedy  procedure 
to  which  the  parties  would  subject  them- 
lelves;  and  further 

Reaolves,  That  awards  made  in  accordance 
■nth  standards  established  in  any  of  the 
Amerlean  Republics  should  be  enforced  in 
ax  of  them. 

(The  <Megate  from  Chile  abstained  from 
noting  on  this  resolution.) 

ooMicTrm  vn.  coiucxbcui.  law 
Sscflon  B.  Banking  lav>$  and  trusts 
Topic  2.— Whereas  1.  A  modem  code  of 
sommerdal  laws  entitled  "The  Uniform 
Commercial  Code"  has  been  adopted  in  a 
najorlty  of  the  States  of  the  United  Stetee 
if  Amerlea;  and 

2.  That  code  sets  forth  rules  of  law  in 
oglcal  order  suitable  for  orderly  compari- 


son with  the  corresponding  rules  of  other  na- 
tions; and 

3.  A  comparison  of  all  such  rules  of  com- 
mercial law  would  serve  three  principal  pur- 
poses: 

(a)  To  provide  a  ready  reference  and  Index 
to  the  principal  commercial  laws  of  each  na- 
tion of  the  hemisphere. 

(b)  To  dlsclooe  areas  of  the  laws  of  each 
nation  which  are  Inadequate  or  antiquated. 

(c)  To  provide  a  basis  from  which  the 
various  nations  may  progress  toward  uni- 
formity to  an  extent  commensurate  with  the 
historical  background  of  each  nation's  laws 
and  with  contemporary  international  busi- 
ness practices. 

Resolve  1.  That  the  Committee  recom- 
mend the  immediate  translation  of  the  Code 
into  the  Spanish  language  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  copies  thereof  to  each  member  of  the 
Association  and  to  the  law  schools  of  each 
member  nation  for  study  of  comparative  law 
and  comment;  and 

3.  That  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  be 
empowered  to  appoint  members  of  a  section 
for  the  special  purpose  of  preparing  a  plan  of 
Implementation  for  this  resolution  and  for 
the  solicitation  of  funds  for  flnanclng  said 
translation  and  distribution  and  for  the 
comparative  study  which  Is  the  objective  of 
this  resolution. 

Section  C.  Transportation  and 
communications 
Topic  1. — Recognizing  the  Importance  of 
telecommunications  to  the  national  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  countries  of  the 
Americas,  the  progress  which  has  been  made, 
and  the  plttns  which  have  been  drawn  up  for 
creating  adequate  terrestrial  communications 
systems  throughout  Latin  America  and  pre- 
paring for  the  participation  of  the  countries 
of  the  Americas  in  a  global  communications 
satellite  system: 

Recognizing  the  role  which  the  lawyers  of 
the  Americas  must  play  In  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  communications  systems,  both 
terrestrial  and  space,  for  peaceful  purposes. 
Recommends  1.  That  the  Secretary  General 
Inform  organizations  such  as  CITEL,  the 
ITU  and  COMSAT  of  our  interest  in  activities 
of  those  organizations,  particularly  as  to  the 
continuing  development  of  terrestrial  and 
space  communications  for  the  Americas  and 
request  such  organizations  to  the  extent 
feasible,  to  permit  a  representative  or  repre- 
sentatives of  this  Association  to  participate 
in  an  observer  capacity  in  any  conference  of 
a  public  nature  which  may  be  held  in  the 
next  2  years,  and  to  receive  agenda  and  pub- 
lished reports  thereof. 

2.  That  Committee  VII  prepare  for  the 
XV  Conference  a  report  on  the  measures 
taken  and  planned  to  be  taken  toward  solv- 
ing the  legal  problems  of  organization,  har- 
monization of  laws,  and  participation  in  a 
global  communications  system,  under  exist- 
ing agreements  and  under  such  new  inter- 
national agreements  as  may  be  entered  into, 
all  In  the  Interest  of  fostering  the  orderly 
development  of  outer  space  communications. 
Free  topic — Recommends  that  the  follow- 
ing topic  be  among  those  selected  for  the  XV 
Conference  : 

"Juridical  Aspects  of  an  Economic  Inter- 
American  Community  within  the  basic 
guidelines  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity or  Common  Market  as  far  as  they 
may  be  applicable  to  the  realities  of  the 
countries  of  the  American  Hemisphere  and 
designed  to  Include  all  the  nations  thereof  or 
as  many  as  may  concur." 

coMMrrrez  vm.  criminal  law  and 

PHOCXDTTRB 

No  resolutions. 


COMMITTEX  IX.    ADMINISTRATIVB  LAW  AND 
PROCEOiniB 

Section  A.  Food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  law 
Topic    1 — Whereas:   proposals    have    been 
mads    m    some    countries    of    the    Western 
Hemisphere  virtually  to  abrogate  drug  i>at- 


ents  by  requiring  compulsory  licensing  of 
those  patents,  whether  or  not  the  product  to 
which  the  patents  relate  is  adequately  mar- 
keted in  the  country  concerned.  If  enacted 
such  legislation  will  greatly  diminish  the 
significance  of  patent  rights  relating  to 
pharmaceuticals.    In  consequence  they  wlU: 

1.  Reduce  the  value  of  patents  in  stimu- 
lating the  discovery  and  marketing  of  future 
pharmaceuticals. 

2.  Curtail  the  influence  of  patents  in  en- 
couraging local  manufacture,  local  employ, 
ment  and  the  development  of  local  skills 
and  know-how. 

3.  Increase  the  emigration  of  scientists  from 
such  countries  to  those  countries  where  their 
work  will  be  better  recognized  and  protected 
through  patents. 

The  results  are  contrary  to  the  well-being 
and  continued  economic  progress  of  the 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Ad- 
ditionally, these  proposals  Involve  an  unde- 
sirable distinction  between  patents  for  phar- 
maceuticals and  patents  in  other  fields 
which  is  contrary  to  the  desirable  state  of 
the  law. 

Recommends  that  drug  patents  like  all 
patents  receive  equal  and  effective  protec- 
tion. 

Topic  1.— Believing  that  the  public  inter- 
est is  best  served  by  stimulating  research 
and  development  and  the  discovery  of  new 
remedies  for  the  diseases  that  afHlct  man- 
kind, and  that  the  sale  of  drug  products  at  a 
reduced  price,  commonly  referred  to  as  "so- 
cial medicines."  should  therefore  be  re- 
stricted to  government  institutions  or  orga- 
nizations rendering  free  medical  service,  and 
that  such  products  should  meet  the  same 
standards  of  quality  and  purity  as  other 
products: 

Recommends  1.  That  "social  medicines" 
should  bear  the  manufacturers  name; 
trademark,  if  any;  code  or  batch  number; 
and  seal  similar  to  that  used  on  free  sam- 
ples; and  that  unauthorized  sales  should  be 
prevented  by  appropriate  prosecution:  and 
2.  That  at  the  present  time  the  best  way 
to  maintain  the  safety  of  our  most  prized 
possession  "health"  is  by  maintaining  and  in 
some  cases  strengthening  patent  protection 
as  a  spur  to  Industry  to  make  bigger  and 
more  important  discoveries. 

Topic  5.— Whereas  1.  The  Integration  of  the 
economies  of  the  countriee.  signatories  of  the 
Treaty  of  Montevideo,  which  establishes  the 
Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association,  will 
only  be  achieved  by  the  gradual  elimination 
of  the  charges  and  restrictions  of  all  sorts 
which  hamper  the  importation  of  products 
that  originate  In  territories  of  any  of  the 
contracting  parties: 

2.  In  the  short  term  elapsed  since  the  Mon- 
tevideo Treaty  was  first  enforced  it  has  been 
observed  that  the  diversity  of  sanitary  and 
food  legislation,  in  force  in  the  different 
countries,  has  been  an  obstacle  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  negotiations  or  has  reduced  or 
annulled  the  advantages  granted  in  the 
negotiations; 

3.  In  the  LAPTA  organization  as  well  as  in 
specialized  professional  congresses  a  move- 
ment has  been  started  to  promote  the  adop- 
tion of  only  one  legal  text  which  will  regu- 
late the  negotiations  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  It  is  advisable  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  experts  to  engage  in  this  task 
on  the  basis  of  the  Latin  American  Pood 
Code:  and 

Notwithstanding  the  merits  of  the  proposal 
made  in  the  preceding  paragraph  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  experts  would 
constitute  a  duplication  of  the  work  per- 
formed for  many  years  by  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Pood  Code  Drafting  Committee  and  will 
give  rise  to  delays: 

Recommends  that  the  Latin  American  Pood 
Code  be  adopted  as  sole  legal  Instrument  to 
regulate  the  negotiations  carried  out  among 
the  member  countries  of  the  Latin  American 
Free  Trade  Association. 
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Topic  7.— That  article  4  of  the  bylaws  of 
section  A — Pood.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Law, 
Committee  IX,  be  revised  to  read  as  follows: 

"As  the  successful  accomplishment  of  some 
of  the  tasks  of  the  section  may  require  the 
employment  of  salaried  personnel  on  a  full- 
er part-time  basis,  and  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  the  purchase  and  translation  of 
books,  legal  articles,  papers  and  other  text 
material,  travel  expenses,  etc..  It  is  suggested 
that  the  section  be  authorized  to  have  its 
own  separate  funds  which  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  treasurer  and  an  assisttint  treas- 
urer. Such  necessary  funds  shall  be  obtained 
from: 

"(a)  Annual  dues  from  individual  regu- 
lar members  in  an  amount  as  established 
from  time  to  time  by  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  section,  subject  to  approval  by 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Association. 

"(b)  Voluntary  contributions  from  In- 
dividuals, companies  or  associations  who  are 
interested  In  supporting  and  encouraging 
legal  research  work  in  this  field. 

"(c)  Any  other  property  belonging  to  the 
section." 

COMMITTEE   X.   FISCAL  LAW 

Section  A.  Taxation 
Topic  5. — Whereas  1 .  The  problems  of  dou- 
ble taxation  which  exist  between  the  coun- 
tries of  the  American  Continents  constitute 
an  impediment  to  the  development  of  most 
of  these  countries: 

2.  Practice  has  shown  that  the  solution 
cannot  be  found  for  the  time  being  through 
the  uniform  adoption  of  a  single  basis  for 
taxation: 

3.  Consequently,  the  practical  solution  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  signing  of  international 
treaties: 

4.  The  distribution  of  the  right  to  tax  be- 
tween the  various  countries  of  the  American 
Continents  must  be  made  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  promotion  of  economical  and  so- 
cial development,  strengthening  the  bonds  of 
Pan  American  solidarity,  which  would  oblige 
to  depart,  under  certain  circumstances,  from 
the  strict  application  of  the  principle  of 
reciprocity; 

5.  Notwithstanding  that  it  has  previously 
been  stated  that  tax  treaties  should  have 
preferably  the  form  of  multilateral  conven- 
tions, practice  counsels  that  bilateral  treaties 
be  prepared; 

6.  That  the  ideal  of  multUaterallty  may  be 
attained  by  providing.  In  bilateral  tax  trea- 
ties, clauses  allowing  that  other  countries 
might  adhere  to  them,  except  in  those  cases 
referring  to  problems  specifically  interesting 
only  to  the  two  contracting  countries. 

Recommends  1.  That  the  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  attempt  to  enter 
Into  international  treaties,  conventions,  or 
agreements  which  prevent  double  taxation 
to  facilitate  fuller  cooperation  between  the 
capital  exporting  countries  and  those  which 
need  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  are  in 
the  process  of  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment. 

2.  That  the  international  treaties,  conven- 
tions, or  agreements  ought  to  be  made  In 
bilateral  form  and  open  to  the  subscription 
of  third  countries  and  without  prejudice  to 
the  convention  of  multilateral  treaties. 

3.  The  international  treaties,  conventions, 
or  agreements  ought  to  contain  clauses  re- 
ferring to  the  following  aspects: 

(a)  Cover  all  or  at  least  most  of  all  taxes 
regardless  of  whether  payable  to^natlonal, 
federal,  state,  provincial  or  municipal  gov- 
ernments. 

(b)  Provide  tax  credits  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  paid  in  those  countries 
in  which  the  investment  Is  made. 

(c)  Provide  the  appropriate  rules  for  rec- 
ognizing a  tax  credit  in  the  amount  of  the 
taxes  exempted  by  the  country  receiving  the 
Investment  within  the  conditions  establUhed 
in  the  laws  of  each  country. 

(d)  Take  into  consideration  other  rules  or 
provisions  of  fiscal  treatment  which  stand  to 
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stimulate    Investment    In    countries    which 
need  them. 

(e)  In  the  international  treaties,  conven- 
tions, or  agreements  the  contracting  coun- 
tries should  determine,  with  the  most  preci- 
sion possible  and  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ap- 
plication, the  treaties,  conventions,  or  agree- 
ments in  which  country  is  the  source  of  tax- 
able income, 

4.  To  effecUvely  apply  the  treaties,  conven- 
tions, or  agreements  there  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided a  full  service  of  information  between 
the  contracting  countries. 

5.  In  order  that  the  recommendations  ap- 
proved by  this  Conference  may  lead  to  prac- 
tical results  and  recognizing  that  It  is  neces- 
sary to  make  such  recommendations  known 
to  all  national  and  International  organiza- 
tions which  can  contribute  to  giving  practical 
effect  to  such  recommendations,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Permanent  Committee  on  Taxation 
shall  bring  this  recommendation  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  Inter-American  Committee  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Committee  for  Latin  America,  the  Inter- 
American  Bank  for  Development,  the  Latin 
American  Free  Trade  Association,  the  Central 
American  Common  Market,  the  Ministries  or 
Departments  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  of 
Finance,  of  countries  of  America,  as  well  as  of 
the  Latin  American  Institute  of  Taxation, 
the  National  Bar  Associations,  the  National 
Societies  dealing  with  the  studies  of  this 
branch  of  law,  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Accountants. 


COMMn-TEE    XI.    SOCIAL   ECONOMIC    AND   FOREIGN 
INVESTMENT 


Topic  1.— Whereas  1.  The  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este  encourages  and  supports  the  con- 
cept of  regional  integration  with  a  view  to  the 
ultimate  fulfillment  of  aspirations  for  a  Latin 
American  common  market; 

2.  In  moving  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  this  objective  the  Central  American  coun- 
tries have  adopted  a  series  of  treaties  looking 
toward  the  establishment  of  regional  Inte- 
gration of  their  coimtries;  and 

3.  Regional  Integration  will  lead  to  raising 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  population  In 
the  area  as  well  as  encourage  social  and  eco- 
nomic stablhty  in  the  Central  American 
countries; 

Resolves,  To  support  appropriate  measures 
taken  at  the  national  and  International 
levels,  leading  to  the  accomplishment  of  re- 
gional integration  of  the  Central  American 
countries;  and 

To  urge  Central  American  bar  associations, 
other  legal  orgamzatlons  and  individual  law- 
yers to  undertake  programs  designed  to 
facilitate  the  adoption  of  legal  measures  to 
accomplish  regional  integration  of  their 
countries. 

Topic  8.— Whereas  1.  Realistic  national  and 
international  antitrust  poUcles  are  important 
to  the  economic  development  of  countries 
within  the  framework  of  the  rule  of  law;  and 

2:  The  rapid  economic,  social  and  political 
changes  that  are  confronting  the  developing 
countries  require  not  only  correct  and 
thoughtful  appraisal  but  also  immediate  and 
practical  responses. 

Recommends  l.  That  continuing  study  be 
made  of  the  Issues  and  problems  Involved, 
and  that  the  subject  of  governmental  control 
of  restrictive  business  practices  be  on  the  per- 
manent agenda; 

2.  That  in  view  of  the  Importance,  urgency 
and  scope  of  the  subject,  a  separate  com- 
mittee on  restrictive  business  practices  be 
established,  to  carry  on  a  continuing  pro- 
gram of  studies  and  action,  and  that  particu- 
lar attention  be  devoted  to: 

(a)  The  prevention  of  monopolistic  and 
other  restrictive  practices  with  detrimental 
effects  on  the  national  economy  or  on  inter- 
national trade  or  investment; 

(b)  The  role  of  economic,  social  and  insti- 
tutional factors  in  developing  enforceable 
and  effective  antitrust  policies; 


(c)  The  development  of  factfinding  and 
legal  procedures  which  will  afford  proper  pro- 
tection to  private  Interests  and  will  reeult  in 
efficient  antitrust  administration  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest: 

(d)  The  potentialities  of  preliminary  in- 
vestigation by  expert  administrative  bodies. 
Informal  negotiation  procedures  and  alterna- 
tives to  a  ptu-ely  criminal  and  legalistic  ap- 
proach to  the  problem: 

(e)  The  establishment  of  international 
machinery  for  the  Interchange  of  relevant 
information  and  the  development  of  agreed 
on  pKilicles  in  areas  beyond  the  competence 
of  any  single  national  state. 

Free  topic. — Whereas,  I.  The  Importance 
of  avoiding  international  double  taxation  In 
order  to  develop  economic  Integration  was 
recognized  in  the  treaties  of  Tegucigalpa  of 
June  10.  1968,  and  Managua  of  December  13. 
1960.  which  constituted  the  Central  American 
Common  Market: 

2.  The  existing  Latin  American  Free  Trade 
Association  and  the  recently  proposed  Latin 
American  Common  Market  have  similar  ob- 
jectives; and 

3.  The  Model  Convention  adopted  on 
July  29,  1943,  by  a  Regional  Tax  Congress 
under  the  auspices  of  Fiscal  Committee  of 
the  League  of  Nations  envisages  such  a  con- 
vention on  a  multilateral  basis,  and  the 
convention  between  Honduras  and  the 
United  States  signed  on  May  18,  1956.  to 
encourage  investments  in  Honduras  could  be 
expanded  to  apply  multilaterally  to  these  five 
countries  of  the  Central  American  Common 
Market  and  adopted  by  all  the  countries  of 
the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association 
and  eventually  the  Latin  American  Common 
Market. 

Recommends.  1.  To  the  competent  authori- 
ties of  the  respective  governments  that  ap- 
propriate steps  be  taken  to  conclude  as  soon 
as  possible  a  multilateral  convention  for 
avoiding  the  double  taxation  of  Income  and 
property;  and 

2.  That  the  officers  of  the  association 
transmit  this  resolution  to  said  authorities 
and  actively  interest  the  association  In  the 
accomplishment  of  this  objective. 

Free  topic. — Recommends  that  the  coop- 
erative is  one  of  the  avenues  for  a  greater 
participation  of  the  whole  population  in  the 
social,  political  and  economic  life  of  the 
Americas. 

Free  topic. — Recommends  the  creation  of 
a  committee  on  labor  law  to  prepare  a  re- 
port for  consideration  at  the  XV  Conference. 

coMMrrrEES  xu  and  xin.  legal  education  and 

DOCUMENTATION 

Section  A.  Legal  education 
Topic  2 — Resolves:  1.  That  a  Permanent 
Committee  consisting  of  Deans  of  Law 
Schools  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  be  estab- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  Association 
to  study  ways  and  means  of  promoting  the 
exchange  of  professors  and  students  of  law 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  as  well  sis  all 
aspects  of  legal  education  related  thereto  and 
that,  until  XV  Conference,  this  Committee 
consist  of  the  Dean  of  the  Law  School  of  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Dean  of  the 
Law  School  of  New  York  University,  the  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Law  and  Social  Sciences  of 
the  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Law  of  the  University  of 
Brazil  ( Rio  de  Janeiro ) . 

2.  That  at  all  future  Conferences  of  the 
Association  there  be  held  a  Symposium  of 
Deans  and  Professors  of  the  Law  Schools  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  to  exchange  infor- 
mation and  to  study  specific  subjects  of  com- 
mon concern  to  be  determined  by  the  at-ove 
Committee  of  Deans. 

3.  That  a  center  for  the  collection  and  dU- 
semlnatlon  of  legal  bibliographical  material 
be  established  and  that  the  above  Commit- 
tee of  Deans  explore  ways  and  meatu  for  im- 
plementing this  resolution. 
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ctnaam*  ttt.  AcrmriMB  or  LAwms 
Section  B.  ProtetaUmal  ttandardM  of  conduct 

Topic  1 — Baoonunanda  that  tha  propoaad 
Ooda  of  Etbica  Includa  provislona  re&ding  aa 
foUowa: 

"Art.— .  The  profeaalonal  prtTllege  Include 
atatemanta  made  by  the  client,  who  may  be 
a  naturaJ  or  J\iridlcal  peraon.  to  the  lawyer, 
not  only  under  an  ezpreaa  promlae  of  secrecy, 
but  alao  by  the  mere  expoeltlon  of  hla  caae 
while  aeeklng  profeaalonal  counsel. 

"Art.  — .  Ttit  attomey-cUent  privilege  la  a 
duty  and  a  right:  a  duty  which  continues 
after  the  termination  of  the  attorney-client 
relatlonablp;  and  a  right  of  a  lawyer  appear- 
ing before  administrative  agencies  or  courta, 
requeatlnif  atatements  of  any  nature  of  the 
lawyer  respecting  matters  which  are  the  sub- 
ject o(  profeaalonal  privilege. 

"Art.  — .  The  profeaalonal  privilege  doea  not 
Include  any  propoaal  or  consultation  by  a 
client  regarding  the  commission  of  an  of- 
fenae  punlahable  by  law;  but  even  In  thU 
Instance  the  lawyer  should  refuse  to  divulge 
any  information  given  to  him  by  an  un- 
worthy client;  and  only  In  grave  cases  should 
the  lawyer  take  measurea  which  hla  beat 
judgment  requlrea  him  to  Uke  In  order  to 
avoid  the  consummation  thereof  and  to  pro- 
tect poaalble  victims,  and  endeavoring  to 
avoid  the  accuaation  against  the  client. 

"Art.  — .  The  profeaalonal  privilege  pro- 
tecU  and  Includea,  In  addition  to  the  com- 
munlOkUona,  documents,  plana,  drawings, 
photographa,  and  objecU  which  the  cUent 
may  have  entruated  to  him  for  the  study  and 
defenae  of  hla  oaae." 

Section  C.  Assistance  and  social  security  for 
Uxvryers 

TDplc  1.— Oonalderlng:  1.  The  significance 
of  social  aecurlty  benefit  programs  to  the 
welfare  of  the  countries  of  the  Americas  and 
their  Importance  to  the  economic  aecurlty 
of  their  peoples;  and 

3.  The  contribution  made  by  the  legal 
profeaalon.  as  practicing  attorneys  and  as 
cltlaena  concerned  with  the  public  welfare. 
to  tha  eatatollahment.  development  and  fur- 
therance of  such  programs;  and 

3.  The  obligation  and  desirability  of  the 
legal  profeaalon  continuing  to  be  Interested 
In  and  concerned  with  the  further  advance- 
ment of  such  programs  and  the  need  also 
for  the  profeeslon  being  at  all  times  fully  In- 
formed of  the  directions  taken  by,  and  the 
modifications  made  in.  such  programs 
throughout  the  countries  of  the  Americas. 

Reaolved.  To  enable  the  legal  profession  to 
r«a4Uy  exert  tta  infiuence  toward  extend- 
ing and  Improving  quality  and  effectiveness 
of  such  programa.  to  appoint  and  esUbllsh 
at  thla  Conference  a  Committee  on  the  Social 
8«:urlty  Programa  of  the  Americas  which 
ahaU  arranga  tat  Vbm  oompllaUon.  publlca- 
W^and  dlatrlbutlon  to  the  members  of  the 
Aaaoclatlon  comprehensive  summaries  and 
aaalyala  erf  tha  social  security  laws  of  the  var- 
ious oountrlaa  of  the  Americas. 

ooaucrmx  xv.  KAnnui,  axsouacu 
Section  B.  Atomic  energy  laws 

Ttoplca  1  to  4.— Whereas:  I.  The  XI  Con- 
ference of  the  Aaaoclatlon  aproved  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Permanent  Central  Com- 
mittee CO  the  Legal  Aspects  of  the  Peace- 
ful Tftaapf  Atomic  Knergy  that  the  associa- 
tion BOggeat  to  the  Organlaatton  of  American 
Ptatea  that  tha  latter  give  conslderaUon  to 
th«  prepumtlon  of  an  Inter- American  Con- 
TMittOB  OD  Third  Party  Civil  LUblllty  in  the 
Oald  0*  noelsar  energy  to  be  submitted  to  the 
mmnher  tUtaa  for  eoaalderatlon: 

1.  "nia  iBtar-Araertean  Nuclear  Energy 
Ooaamlaalon,  an  enUty  of  the  OAS.  considered 
thla  matter  with  tha  aaaUtance  of  the  Depart- 
maat  U  I^fal  Affalra  of  the  General  Secre- 
tariat or  tha  OAS.  which  prepared  basic  stud- 
laa  on  tha  probtam.  and  that  Commlaalon 
dMldad  to  ersAte  a  apMlal  Legal  Committee, 
compoaad  of  five  mambcra  and  later  incraaaed 


It  to  seven,  to  study  the  matter  further  and. 
If  considered  convenient,  to  prepare  a  draft 
Inter-American  Convention  on  the  subject; 

3.  This  special  Legal  Committee  prepared 
a  report  and  two  alternative  drafts  of  an 
Inter-American  Convention  on  Civil  Liabil- 
ity for  Peaceful  Uses  of  Nuclear  Energy  and 
submitted  these  drafts  to  the  lANEC  which 
at  its  fifth  meeting  held  in  Valparaiso.  Chile. 
In  March  1984.  decided  to  transmit  the  drafts 
to  the  member  states  of  the  OAS  for  their 
comments  and  observations.  The  lANEC 
alao  recommended  that,  taking  Into  account 
these  observations  and  after  additional  stud- 
ies and  other  stejje  had  been  accomplished, 
an  Inter-American  Specialize  Conference  be 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  the  final  draft- 
ing and  approving  of  an  Inter-Amerlc&n 
Convention  of  this  subject: 

4.  At  the  xni  Conference  the  hope  was 
expressed  that  action  would  be  taken  to 
bring  Into  force  the  Brussels  Convention  of 
May  25.  1962.  on  UabUlty  of  Operators  of 
Nuclear  Shlpe;  and 

6.  There  are  other  Important  matters  to 
be  studied  In  the  field  of  the  uses  of  nuclear 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes: 

Resolves,  1.  To  express  once  a^aln  Its  view 
that  It  Is  necessary  and  Important  that  an 
Inter-Amertcan  Convention  on  ClvU  Liability 
for  Peaceful  Uses  of  Nuclear  Energy  be 
adopted. 

2.  To  commend  the  lANEC  and  the  othM 
oOlces  of  the  OAS  which  have  cooperated  with 
It  for  the  useful  work  accomplished  and  to 
express  hope  that  the  activities  directed  to- 
ward the  adoption  of  such  a  convention  will 
bo  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

3.  To  reafllrm  its  hope  that  the  American 
states  take  steps  to  become  parties  to  the 
Bruasels  Convention  of  May  25.  1962.  on  Lia- 
bility of  Operators  of  Nuclear  Ships. 

4.  To  recommend  that  the  Permanent  Cen- 
tral Committee  on  the  Legal  Aspects  of  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  continue  to 
study  and  report  on  other  matters  such  as 
the  disposal  of  radioactive  waste  In  the  high 
seas  and  International  rivers  and  lakes,  the 
provision  of  financial  protection  In  cases  of 
nuclear  damage,  and  the  problems  connected 
with  the  operation  of  nuclear  ships. 

Topic  5. — Whereas  1.  The  Permanent  Cen- 
tral Oonmilttee  on  the  Legal  Aspects  of  Peace- 
ful Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  in  cooperation 
with  the  Inter- American  Nucleer  Energy 
Commission  (lANEC) .  Is  currently  engaged  In 
a  project  which  la  designed  to  assist  Latin 
American  universities  In  preparing  currlc- 
ulums  and  teaching  materials  for  use  In 
courses  and  seminars  on  nuclear  energy  law; 

2.  The  Inter-American  Nuclear  Energy 
Commission,  an  entity  of  the  OAS.  at  Its 
fifth  meeting  held  In  Valparaiso.  Chile,  In 
March  1964.  recommended  to  the  member 
states  of  the  OAS  that  they  stimulate  and 
give  assistance  to  universities  and  other  cen- 
ters of  higher  education  in  order  to  estab- 
lish or  expand  courses  of  instruction  or  semi- 
nars on  nuclear  energy  law; 

Recommends  that  the  Permanent  Central 
Committee  on  the  Legal  Aspects  of  the  Peace- 
ful Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  continue  Its 
studies  and  efforts  to  assist  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can universities  in  the  preparation  of  cur- 
rlculums  and  teaching  materials  on  nuclear 
energy  law.  and  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
p>roJect  will  be  brought  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. 

Section  C.  Laws  concerning  agriculture 
Topic  1. — Recommends  that  In  the  absence 
of  the  complete  Information  neceesary  to 
make  a  statement  regarding  the  results  ob- 
talned  from  the  various  attempU  at  agrarian 
reforms  or  changes  In  the  countries  of  this 
continent.  In  conformity  with  resolution  No. 
51  of  the  xni  Conference  at  Panama,  the 
Sp«clal  Committee  appomted  pursuant  there- 
to, having  heard  the  various  papers  presented 
and  bearing  In  mind  also  the  novelty  and 
complexity  of  the  subject,  considers  that  It 
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la  not  possible  to  arrive  at  definite  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  fitness  and  effectiveness 
of  such  attempts;  considering  the  Ideals  of 
and  desires  for  a  more  or  less  complete  change 
of  the  socioeconomic  structures  In  the  field 
of  agriculture,  the  lawyers  of  the  continent 
can  no  longer  remain  aloof  from  their  dis- 
quieting effects  and  must  see  to  It  that  such 
change  is  carried  out  without  violence.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  particular  situation  In 
each  country  and  with  Its  respective  con- 
stitutional rule,  and  respecting  the  right  of 
private  property  and  Its  traditional  guaran- 
tees, observing  In  each  case  the  prior  payment 
In  cash  of  the  pertinent  indemnlzatlon.  where 
applicable,  as  well  as  the  Indisputable  right 
of  agriculturists  not  owners  to  become  own- 
ers of  the  land  they  cultivate.  In  accordance 
with  the  eternal  principles  of  Justice  and 
equity. 

Note:  The  delegate  of  Mexico  did  not  agree 
that  the  Indemnlsatlon  must  necessarily  be 
"prior."  It  being  sufficient  In  his  Judgment 
that  it  read:  "with  payment,"  In  order  that 
his  vote  may  be  within  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  of  the  country  he  represents. 

COMMrTTEX    XVI.    nrrai>LAKETART    SPACE    lAW 

Topic  2. — Whereas  1.  The  Magna  Carta  of 
Space  was  duly  approved  by  the  Xll  Confer- 
ence held  In  BogotA,  Colombia,  on  February  3, 
1961,  except  as  to  article  7  (formerly  desig- 
nated article  g); 

2.  It  was  likewise  duly  approved  by  the 
new  Council  on  May  25,  1961,  in  meeting  held 
after  the  Conference  at  Bogota,  Colombia; 
and 

3.  Article  7  (formerly  article  g)  provides 
"that  there  shall  be  no  nuclear  experiments 
in  outer  space";  and 

4.  The  failure  of  the  governments  who 
possess  the  greatest  nuclear  capacity  to  ban 
such  nuclear  tests  in  outer  space  between 
February  3.  1961,  and  September  25.  1963. 
resulted  in  much  damage  to  the  world  in 
great  fallout:  and 

5.  The  United  States  of  America,  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain,  on  September  25,  1963,  rati- 
fied a  treaty  to  ban  nuclear  tests  in  outer 
space, 

Resolves,  To  give  full  approval  to  Article 
7  of  the  Magna  Carta  of  Space  which  reads 
as  follows: 

"There  shall  be  no  nuclear  experiments  In 
outer  space." 

Miscellaneous   Resolutions 

Resolves,  That  the  resolution  and  report 
of  February  21,  1963,  of  the  Coleglo  de 
Abogados  de  Puerto  Rico  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration in  the  determination  of  the 
Jurldlco-constltutlonal  structure  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Whereas  the  vital  purposes  of  the  associ- 
ation are  set  forth  In  its  constitution,  par- 
ticularly those  related  to  providing  a  forum 
for  the  exchange  of  views  between  associ- 
ations of  lawyers  in  the  various  countries  of 
the  Americas,  and  to  advancing  the  science 
of  Jurisprudence,  and  to  encouraging  cordial 
Intercourse  among  the  lawyers  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere, 

Resolves.  To  appoint  and  establish  at  thU 
conference  a  special  Committee  on  the  Fu- 
txue  of  the  Inter-American  Bar  Association 
which  shall  submit  to  the  council  not  later 
than  October  31.  1966,  Its  final  report,  with 
recommendations,  covering  and  based  upon 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  following  mat- 
ters: 

(1)  A  definite  description  and  evaluation 
of  the  law-related  programs,  projects  and  ac- 
tivities which  have  been  or  reasonably  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  association  In  fur- 
therance of  Its  constitutional  purposes  and 
In  support  of  the  legal  aspects  and  objectives 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  Including  the 
strengthening  of  the  rule  of  law  and  viable, 
democratic  legal  Institutions  In  the  Ameri- 
cas, on  a  sound  legal  and  constitutional 
basis;  and 
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(2)  A  definitive  review  and  atirvey  of  the 
organizational  structure,  executive  respon- 
sibility, administrative  control,  procedures, 
and  operations  of  the  association  at  the 
present  time  In  terms  of  their  adequacy  and 
efficiency  In  fully  effectuating  and  accom- 
plishing the  present  and  proposed  programs 
and  activities  stated  In  (1)  above,  with  spe- 
cific recommendations  as  to  any  changes  re- 
lating to  executive  management,  organiza- 
tion and  administration,  and  financial  re- 
sources or  other  pertinent  matters  which  the 
committee  may  find  necessary  or  proper  In 
order  to  enable  the  association  to  accomplish 
fully,  effectively  and  In  a  timely  manner  Its 
legitimate  functions  and  objectives,  as  sug- 
gested in  (1)  above. 

Whereas  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Bar  Associa- 
tion has  for  one  of  its  purposes  the  advance- 
ment of  legal  learning,  and 

Whereas  Prof.  Manuel  Rodriguez  Ramos 
has  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
legal  literatiu-e  of  the  Americas;  namely,  the 
publication  of  "Casoe  y  Notas  de  Derechos 
Reales  '  of  which  he  is  the  author,  and 

Whereas  on  May  25.  1965,  the  council  of 
the  association,  duly  assembled  at  the  Amer- 
icana Hotel  In  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  profKwed  by 
the  Honorable  Stephen  S.  Chandler,  chair- 
man of  its  book  award  committee,  that  the 
1965  award  be  conferred  upon  Prof.  Manuel 
Rodriguez  Ramos,  for  his  significant  and 
Important  contribution  to  the  legal  litera- 
ture of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 

Whereas  said  action  of  its  council  was 
duly  ratified  by  the  association  at  Its  general 
assembly  on  May  27.  1966.  now, 

Resolves,  That  a  Book  Award  Certificate 
be  issued  as  a  testimonial  of  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Bar  As- 
sociation for  Don  Manuel  Rodriguez  Ramos, 
lawyer.  Jurist,  professor,  Illustrious  master, 
and  dean  emeritus  of  the  faculty  of  law  of 
the  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Whereas:  1.  On  April  13.  1865,  In  the  city 
of  Havana  was  born  Antonio  S&nchez  de  Bus- 
tamante  y  Sirven  who  died  in  that  city  In 
1950; 

2.  The  Jurist  Bustamante  devoted  his  life 
to  the  service  of  the  law  as  a  lawyer  since 
1889  when  he  obtained  his  doctorate,  oc- 
cupying several  times  the  position  of  presi- 
dent of  the  Coleglo  de  Abogados  de  la  Hab- 
ana.  as  professor  of  public  and  private  Inter- 
national law.  and  dean  of  the  law  school, 
and  as  a  Jurist  and  a  Judge  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  at  the  Hague  from 
1922  to  1939; 

3.  The  task  of  uniting  the  people  of  this 
hemisphere  with  the  bonds  of  law  is  a  prin- 
cipal objective  of  the  association  and  no  one 
has  contributed  in  a  personal  way  more  than 
this  distinguished  jurist  with  the  Code  of 
International  Private  Law  which  now  has 
the  force  of  law  in  16  Latin  American  coun- 
tries; 

Resolves,  To  render  the  warmest  tribute  to 
his  memory  during  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the  illustrious  Cuban,  An- 
tonio SAnchez  de  Bustamante  y  Sirven. 

Memorials 

Whereas,  1.  Since  the  time  of  the  xm 
Conference  held  at  Panama  In  1963  until  the 
commencement  of  the  present  Conference  In 
Puerto  Rico,  the  following  26  members  of 
the  association  departed  this  life: 

W.  Neal  Balrd,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

T.  J.  Blackwell,  Miami,  Fla. 

Arthur  I.  Bellln,  Reading,  Pa. 

Forrest  A.   Belts.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Henry  F.   Butler,   Washington,  D.C. 

German  Pern&ndez  del  Castillo,  Mexico. 

Floyd  H.  Crews,  New  York.  N.Y. 

WUUam  M.  Cuahman,  Washington,  D.C. 

Emma  DUlon,  Trenton,  N.J. 

WUUam  W.  Dulles.  New  Tork,  N.Y. 

Alberto  PemAndez  Medrano,  Havana,  Cuba. 


A.  Joseph  Gelst,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Thomas  M.  Goldsmith,  Portland,  Or«g. 

Harry  J.  Green,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Charles  E.  Lane,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

John  Marshall,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Samuel  A.  McCain,  New  York.  N.Y. 

James  M.  Mclnemey.  Washington,  D.C. 

Arnold  C.  Otto.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Harlan  S.  Parkinson,  Kansas 

Julius  Jay  Perlmutter,  Miami    pia. 

Nestor  Pineda,  BogotA,  Colombia 

Carl  B.  Rlx.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Enrique  Sayaguez  Laso,  Montevideo,  Uru- 
guay. 

Harry  E.  Watklns,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

2.  Even  since  this  meeting  commenced, 
here  In  beautiful  San  Juan,  two  other  mem- 
bers. Angel  DIas  Garcia,  of"  Puerto  Rico,  on 
May  25,  and  Maurice  Brooks  Gatlln,  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  on  May  29,  added  to  the  ntun- 
ber  of  deceased; 

Resolves,  That  there  be  spread  upon  the 
records  of  this  association  an  expression  of 
our  sympathy  in  the  loss  of  these  valued 
members  and  that  the  secretary  general 
send  an  appropriate  letter  to  the  feunllies  of 
the  deceased  conveying  these  sentiments. 

Whereas,  1.  The  symposium  on  legal  edu- 
cation, which  was  tacluded  in  the  program 
of  this  conference,  fulfilled  Its  objectives  by 
uniting  schools  of  law  of  the  continent  In 
order  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  better  legal 
education; 

2.  For  the  fulfillment  of  Its  work  the  sym- 
poslxmi  has  had  the  support  and  assistance 
of  the  School  of  Law  of  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  which  has  provided  Its  coopera- 
tion and  facilities  for  this  purpose, 

Resolves,  To  extend  to  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  particularly  to  the  school 
of  law  Its  thanks  and  appreciation  for  the 
support  given  to  this  symposlimi  on  legal 
education. 

Vote  of  Thanks  Declares 
Its  thankfulness  to  all  those  p>ersons  who 
made  possible  the  success  of  the  Conference 
with  their  efficient  collaboration  and  especi- 
ally to: 

1.  The  Honorable  Roberto  S&nchez  Vilella. 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Honorable 
Secretary  of  Justice,  Hiram  Cancio. 

2.  Hon.  Luis  Negr6n  Fern&ndez.  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  other  members  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

3.  Members  of  Congress. 

4.  Hon.  Mayoress  Fellsa  Rlnc6n  de  Gautler. 

5.  President  Manuel  Abreu  CastUo.  and 
Chairman  of  the  Organizing  Committee.  An- 
tonio J.  Bennazar. 

6.  The  School  of  Law  of  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

7.  The  President  of  the  Coleglo  de  Aboga- 
dos de  Puerto  Rico,  Lie.  Noel  Col6n  Mar- 
tinez, and  the  Directors  of  the  Coleglo. 

8.  The  Puerto  Rican  lawyers  and  their 
wives. 

9.  The  Bishop  of  San  Juan.  His  Excellency 
Monselgnor  Luis  Aponte  Martinez,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ponce,  His  Excellency  Monselgnor 
Fremlot  Torres  Oliver. 

10.  The  Press  in  general. 

11.  The  translators,  interpreters  and  other 
employees. 

12.  The  Directors,  General  Managers  and 
employees  of  vhe  hotels  that  were  headquar- 
ters of  the  Conference  at  which  Committees 
met  or  other  functions  took  place. 

All  of  whom  provided  the  facilities  and 
made  It  possible  to  hold  the  Conference  with 
such  a  successful  result. 

The  Association  awarded  its  Gold  Medal 
to  the  Secretary  General,  William  Roy  Val- 
lance,  and  lU  Sliver  Medal  to  Lie.  Antonio  J. 
Bennazar,  Chairman  of  the  Organizing  Com- 
mittee. 

Judicial  Conference  of  the   Americas 
The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Hon.  Luis  Negr6n  FernAndez. 
presented   the  following  statement,   resolu- 


tion, and  declaration  which  were  approved  by 
the  Assembly: 

"To  the  Council  and  to  the  Plenary  Seaaion 
of  the  XIV  Conference  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Bar  Association: 

"Aa  President  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  Americas,  I  have  the  honor  to  Inform 
this  XIV  Conference  of  the  Inter -American 
Bar  Aseociatlon  of  the  adoption  on  the  part 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  Americas, 
of  the  Resolution  which  I  attach  herewith, 
regarding  the  const!  iutlon  of  said  Conference 
as  a  body  of  a  permanent  character,  adopted 
in  this  city  the  asth  day  of  May  1965. 

"San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico,  on  the  aath  day 
of  May  1966." 

"PiHST  Judicial  Conferince  or  the  Americas 

"The  First  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
Americas,  organized  in  this  city  of  San  Juan 
Bautlsta  of  Puerto  Rico,  during  the  days  of 
the  24th  through  the  28th  of  May  1966.  com- 
posed of  Chief  Justices  and  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Courts  of  most  of  the  nations  of 
the  Americas,  in  accordance  with  jx>lnt  6  of 
the  'Declaration  of  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico' 
pertaining  to  the  convenience  of  creating 
organizations  which  contribute  to  insure  the 
enforcement  of  the  principles  set  forth  In 
that  Declaration, 

"Resolves,  1.  That  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  Americas  Is  organized  on  a  permanent 
basis  with  these  goals,  and  meet  i)erlodlcally 
as  It  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

"2.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Hon.  Luis  Negr6n  PemAndez 
Is  designated  Chairman  of  the  Conference, 
and  is  fully  authorized  to  make  all  arrange- 
ments relative  to  the  establishment  of  this 
organization,  to  draw  up  its  Charter  and 
By-Laws  and  to  take  all  steps  to  obtain  the 
necessary  means  to  fulfill  its  noble  objectives. 

"Executed  in  the  city  of  San  Juan  Bautlsta 
de  Puerto  Rico,  on  the  26th  day  of  May,  1966. 

"(Signed  by  Chief  Justice  Luis  Negrbn 
FernAndez  and  13  Justices  whose  names  ap- 
pear as  signatories  to  the  Declaration  of  San 
Juan.') 

"Declaration  of  Principles  or  the  Pixst 
JcniciAL  Conference  of  the  Americas 

"The  First  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
Americas,  assembled  In  the  City  of  San  Juan 
Bautlsta  de  Puerto  Rico  from  May  24  through 
26,  1965,  consisting  of  Chief  Justices  and 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  most  of 
the  nations  of  America,  being  aware  that  a 
stable  Judiciary,  free  from  Interference  and 
pressure  of  any  nature,  is  of  paramount  Im- 
portance for  the  Rule  of  Law  In  a  representa- 
tive democracy,  assumes  its  historic  respon- 
sibility In  the  strengthening  of  democracy 
and  solemnly  "Declares; 

"First.  A  vigorous  and  independent  Judi- 
ciary is  a  fundamenUl  requisite,  a  basic  ele- 
ment for  the  very  existence  of  any  society 
that  respects  the  Rule  of  Law.  Judicial  in- 
dependence should  be  secured  by  means  of 
legal  and  constitutional  guarantees  that  ren- 
der Impossible  any  interference  or  pressure 
of  any  nature  with  the  judicial  function. 

"Second.  The  judges  and  other  Judicial 
officers  should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  ability  and  Integrity;  political  or  parti- 
san criteria  should  not  be  used  In  the  selec- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  judiciary.  For 
the  attainment  of  these  goals,  taking  Into 
consideration  the  particular  judicial  struc- 
ture of  each  state,  adequate  mechanisms 
are  needed  to  make  the  principles  necessary 
for  judicial  Independence  a  reality. 

"Third.  Security  In  office  Is  an  essential 
element  for  the  achievement  of  true  Judicial 
independence.  Judges  should  not  be  re- 
moved from  office  except  for  constitutionally 
established  reasons  and  by  due  ptrocees  of 
law. 

"Fourth.  The  economic  autonomy  of  the 
judicial  power,  based  on  resources  that  per- 
mit   the   fulfillment    of    Its    high    mission. 
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■kouki  b*  eoostitutlonally  rccognizAd. 
JudgM  Ahould  receive  adequate  compeDUtlon 
In  CRler  to  fr««  them  from  ttae  preasure*  of 
•ennamlo  tnMcurlty.  Thla  compensation 
•hould  not  be  altered  to  their  detriment. 

"Fifth.  It  prtuarUy  behoove*  the  Uwyers. 
aa  aoxUlanes  of  the  Judiciary,  to  make  siire 
that  the  prlnc4>laa  contained  In  thU  decla- 
ration are  truXj  aohtevad  and  maintained. 

"Sixth.  Judicial  Indapendcnoe  in  America 
will  be  greatly  atrengthened  by  the  creation 
*"<^  davelopment  of  permanent  prof eaclonal 
arca^wttona  and  by  the  interchange  of  Ideas 
*P<1  expertenoea  through  International  con- 
graaaea  and  oonfarenoes. 

"Thla  declaration  of  principles  ahaU  be 
known  aa  the  Declaration  of  San  Juan  de 
PuartoRlco. 

"Signed  In  the  city  of  San  Juan  Bautlata 
da  Puerto  Rico  on  thla  Mth  day  of  May  In  the 
year  19M." 

Lula  Negr6n  BemAndea.  President  of  the 
Conference,  Chief  Jiutlce  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Puerto  Rico;  Amllcar 
Mercader.  Magistrate  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Juatlce  of  Argentine;  Samuel 
Barrlentos  Raatrepo,  Magistrate  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Juatlce  of  ColombU; 
Xrello  Ramirea  Chaverrl.  Magistrate  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  JusUce  of  Costa 
Rica;  Osvaldo  Ulanea  Benitez.  Minister 
of  the   Supreme  Court  o*  Justice  of 
Chile;     Alejandro    Montlel     Arguello, 
Chief  Jtjstlce  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice   of   Nicaragua;    LuU   Martinez 
MUtoa,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice  of  Paraguay;  Francisco 
P»ea    Romero,    Chief    Justice    of    the 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice  of  Ecuador; 
WlUlam  O.  Douglas,  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  Romeo  Augusto  de 
Iie6n.  Chief  Justice  of   the   Supreme 
Court  ot  Justice  of  Guatemala;  Ous- 
tavo  AcoaU  Mejfa.  Chief  Juatlce  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice  of  Honduras; 
Alredo  MagullU  Suero,   Dean   of    the 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice  of  Peru;  Dr. 
Hamlet  Reyee,  Minuter  of  the  Supreme 
Court    ot    Justice    of    Uruguay;    Joe^ 
Gabriel  Sarmlento,  Nuflee,  BCaglstrate 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  of 
Venezuela. 
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ED  BiERDES  OP  FAIRBANKS, 
ALASKA.  WORLD  PRESIDENT  OP 
INTERNATIONAL  JAYCEES 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  last 
centiiryjin  Engllah  schoolteacher  named 
Ann»  Istolped  the  Kln«  of  Slam  and  his 
countrymen  learn  more  about  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Today,  the  efforts  to  get  to  know  one 
another  better  Include  the  work  of  great 
International  organizations  like  Junior 
Chamber  International  founded  in  1944. 

Alaska  haa  been  honored  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Ed  Merdes,  of  Fairbanks,  as  world 
president  of  Junior  Chamber  Interna- 
tional. He  was  selected  this  past  Novem- 
ber when  more  than  1,500  members  of 
JCI  met  for  the  international  organiza- 
tion's 30th  world  congress  in  Sydney 
Australia. 

Ed  Merdes  brings  to  his  new  office  con- 
siderable experience  in  junior  chamber 
of  commerce  work.  He  has  been  past 
XJ3.  Jaycee  vice  president  and.  when 
elected,  was  the  general  legal  counsel  of 
Junior  Chamber  International. 

A  graduate  of  Cornell  University  of 
Law,  Ed  is  a  partner  in  the  law  ttrm  of 
McNealy  ft  Merdes,  In  Pairbanks.  He  Is 
iCbo  general  legal  counsel  to  the  presi- 
dent and  regents  of  the  University  of 


Alaska,  and  haa  been  city  attorney  of 
Fairbanks,  past  president  of  the  Alaska 
Junior  Bar  Conference,  and  charter 
member  and  initial  president  of  the  Ju- 
neau, Alaska.  Jaycees.  He  was  the  first 
president  of  the  Alaska  Jaycees.  His 
work  in  other  groups  includes  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  and  the  Alaska 
National  Ouard  Officers  Association. 

He  Is  married  and  the  father  of  six 
children. 

The  January  1966  issue  of  the  U.S. 
Jaycees  Future  and  JCI  World  contains 
Ed  Merdes'  president's  platform  entitled 
"Mainstream  of  Life"  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  from  discriminations, 
volunteerlsm,  and  better  communica- 
tions. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
perspicacious  essay  be  printed  in  full  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mainstxxam  or  Lnr 

Fifty  years  ago  there  was  born  a  young 
man's  organization  dedicated  to  community 
and  Individual  development  and  to  further- 
ing understanding,  good  will,  and  cooperation 
among  all  peoples.  These  goals  of  Junior 
chamber  were  drafted  Into  our  constitution. 
Thla  confers  an  aweeome  responsibility  on 
each  of  us.  In  our  own  special  way.  to  work 
to  reach  these  vital  objectives  in  a  most 
troubled  and  confused  world. 

The  theme  of  the  20th  World  Congress 
was  'Better  Leadership  for  a  Better  To- 
morrow." How  can  young  men  throughout 
the  world  obtain  better  leadership  and  there- 
by become  Involved  In  the  mainstream  of 
meaningful  activity?  By  Joining  the  ranks  of 
Junior  chamber  and  becoming  conversant 
with  Its  phlloeophy  and  Involved  In  Its  ac- 
tivities. 

We.  as  young  men  born  and  reared  In  free 
countries,  have  an  obligation  to  Insure  the 
perpetuation  of  this  freedom  to  our  children 
and  our  children's  children.  A  strong  and 
vigorous  Junior  chamber  organization  is 
surely  the  most  effective  means  for  Insuring 
the  passing  on  of  thla  legacy  of  freedom. 
Thus,  we  must  leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  strengthen  Junior  chamber  and  to  extend 
Its  benefits  to  areas  where  It  does  not  pres- 
ently exist.  To  do  this  we  must  be  prepared 
to  work  diligently  and  Incur  personal  sacrl- 
Hces. 

We  have  all  heard,  or  given,  speeches  that 
we  are  a  leadership  training  organization 
dedicated  to  community  development  and 
world  peace  But  do  we  really  have  an  un- 
derstanding of  leadership  and  Its  consequent 
responsibilities?  Is  It  chairing  a  meeting, 
organizing  a  committee,  successfully  com- 
pleting a  project?  It  Is  far  more  than  all 
these.  Leadership  means  more  than  good 
public  speaking,  more  than  good  parlia- 
mentary procedure.  It  means  having  a  sense 
of  values,  sense  of  purpose,  and  sense  of 
direction. 

How  can  we  as  an  organization  Insure 
the  proper  development  and  this  sense  of 
values?  We  must  first  agree  on  certain 
fundamental  principles  of  human  conduct 
all  men  must  live  by.    These  are: 

Freedom  of  conscience :  Each  him:ian  being 
has  the  Inalienable  right  to  worship  the 
architect  of  our  universe  In  the  manner  he 
deems  beet.  It  Is  with  deep  conviction  that 
I  state  to  you  we  must  be  prepared  to  light 
for  the  right  of  our  fellow  man.  regardless  of 
race  or  creed,  to  exercise  this  freedom  even 
though  we  do  not  share  his  beUef  s. 

Freedom  of  speech;  A  person  also  has  an 
Inalienable  right  to  hold  and  publicly  state 
political,  religious,  or  economic  opinions. 
This  right  exists  even  though  you  and  I  may 


violently  disagree  with  the  opinion.  Tou  and 
I  must  again  be  prepared  to  nght  for  the 
right  of  even  our  enemy  to  disagree  with  us 
Failure  to  accept  this  philosophy  of  freedom 
wUl  surely  result  In  the  loss  of  our  own  free- 
dom. We  must  learn  to  separate  the  opin- 
ion from  the  person  who  gives  It.  Once  that 
Is  done  we  have  an  absolute  right  to  try  to 
peaceably  change  or  modify  any  opinion  with 
which  we  disagree. 

Freedom  from  discrimination:  The  mere 
accident  of  birth,  which  brings  us  all  into 
this  world  with  a  different  color  of  skin, 
background  and  resulting  customs,  must  not 
be  the  basis  for  depriving  a  fellow  human 
being  of  (1)  his  equal  right  to  Justice  under 
the  law.  and  (2)  equal  opportunity  to  share 
the  resources  of  this  world  In  accordance 
with  his  own  ability  and  willingness  to  work. 
Volunteerlsm:  Is  the  energy  and  hard 
work  of  young  men  In  our  78  member  na- 
tions and  7,600  chambers  throughout  the 
world  who  are  wUllng  to  solve  our  commu- 
nity's problems  without  pay.  This  dynamic 
force  which  serves  our  conununltles  can  be, 
and  must  be,  fvirther  tapped,  thereby  releas- 
ing the  limited  resources  of  government  now 
being  expended  for  local  needs,  for  a  nation's 
productive  purposes.  This  program  will  bring 
Junior  chamber  to  the  attention  of  respon- 
sible government  and  Industrial  officials  as  a 
truly  meaningful  group  In  our  society.  The 
organization  will  then  become  a  vigorous 
challenge  to  the  Imagination  of  young  men 
of  this  world  not  yet  In  our  ranks  because  of 
our  failure  to  motivate  them. 

Better  Communications — Our  potential 
enemies,  like  you  and  me.  have  a  home  wife 
and  children.  They  want  to  live  a  Ufe  free 
from  terror  but  Ignorance  and  mlsunder- 
atandlng  sow  the  seeds  of  hate.  The  friend- 
ships and  understanding  obtained  at  Inter- 
national conferences,  and  especially  at  World 
Congresses,  I  predict,  will  become  a  great 
force  In  the  future  for  abolishing  this  Ignor- 
ance and  creating  an  atmosphere  of  under- 
standing. 

Each  of  us  would  have  a  .'or  greater  peace 
of  mind  and  a  more  confident  view  of  the 
future  If  the  men  and  women  In  the  higher 
positions  of  government  and  industry  lived 
by  these  values.  If  each  of  us  live  by  them, 
and  become  actively  Involved  In  the  main- 
stream of  community  life,  we  will  Insure, 
more  effectively  than  any  other  way,  peace, 
understanding,  and  the  perpetuation  of  these 
Ideals  of  freedom  we  all  cherish. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  the  words 
of  an  unknown  poet  who  beautifully  con- 
ceived what  freedom  should  really  mean  to 
you  and  me: 

"Because  freedom  Is  old,  not  young,  yet  It  Is 

bom  anew  in  the  first  cry  of  a  free 

man's  son; 
It  Is  not  a  Uvlng  thing,  yet  it  dies  If  we  do 

not  love  It; 
It  Is  not  weak,  yet  It  must  be  defended: 
It  Is  light,  yet  It  weighs  heavy  on  him  who 

Is  without  It; 
It  Is  without  price,  yet  It  dearly  costs  the 

one  who  sells  It; 
It  Is  not  small,  but  great; 
Yet  once  lost.  It  Is  never  found  again. 
Yes.  to  be  bom  free  Is  an  accident; 
To  live  free  Is  a  responsibility; 
But,  to  die  free  Is  an  obligation." 
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PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  TO  IN- 
CLUDE RADIOLOOIST8.  ANESTHE- 
SIOLOGISTS. PATHOLOGISTS,  AND 
PHYSIATRISTS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recokd  a  copy  of  a  reso- 
lution adopted  at  the  October  conven- 


tion of  the  New  York  State  League  of 
Senior  Citizens,  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  New  York 
State  League  of  Senior  Citizens,  Inc.,  and 
their  friends  both  In  and  out  of  our  Legisla- 
tive Chambers  have  worked  hard  and  dili- 
gently to  help  get  HJi.  6675  enacted  Into 
law,  and  also  get  enacted  Into  law  the  largest 
benefits  In  social  security  coverage  In  the 
history  of  the  Social  Security  Act:  Therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  delegates  of  the 
various  clubs  In  the  New  York  State  League 
of  Senior  Citizens,  Inc.  In  convention  as- 
sembled In  the  city  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  on 
October  2  and  3,  1965,  do  hereby  wish  to 
express  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  their  help. 


Whereas  we  are  In  agreement  with  Senator 
Paui.  H.  Douglas  that  It  was  a  mistake  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  Interfere  with 
the  usual  relationship  between  the  medical 
specialists  and  our  hospitals,  which  relation- 
ships are  customary:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we,  do  hereby  urge  Senator 
Douglas,  If  possible,  or  some  other  law- 
maker friendly  to  this  attitude,  to  Introduce 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  6675  to  Include  the 
services  of  radiologists,  anesthesiologists, 
pathologists,  and  physlatrlsts  In  plan  A  of 
the  hospital  bill. 


ALABAMA  VFW  CALLS  FOR  ENACT- 
MENT OF  A  NEW  GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
while  we  hear  occasional  grouching  from 
a  few  sources  that  a  new  GI  education 
bill  would  be  too  costly,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Americans  favor  it,  be- 
cause without  it  the  unquestioned  intel- 
lectual abilities  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  cold  war  veterans  are  being  wasted 
and  a  rich  resource  in  American  brain- 
power goes  untapped  and  neglected.  An 
editorial  published  in  the  November  8, 
1965,  issue  of  the  Department  of  Ala- 
bama "VFW  News,  points  to  the  irrefu- 
table Investment  features  of  a  new  GI 
bill  of  rights,  and  expresses  in  clear  terms 
the  need  for  enactment  during  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  of  a  bill  unfettered 
by  the  petty  fears  of  false  economy  and 
the  bonds  of  unequal  and  unjust  cover- 
age. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaniioous  con- 
sent that  the  VFW  News  editorial  of  No- 
vember 8, 1965,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For  What  Reason  the  Debate 

Not  too  long  ago.  the  U.S.  Senate  passed, 
by  a  substantial  majority.  Senate  bill  No.  9. 
which  provides  educational  and  vocational 
training  assistance  and  gviaranteed  loans  for 
homes,  farms,  and  fannlands. 

The  educational  assistance  provides  for 
education  or  training  ranging  up  to  36 
months  at  the  rate  of  »110  per  month,  de- 
pending upon  the  length  of  the  veterans' 
service  during  the  so-called  cold  war  period. 

However,  when  the  cold  war  bill  on  the 
House  side  came  under  debate  In  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  there  seemed  to 
be  large  pockets  of  resistance,  stemming 
from  a  determined  policy  on  that  part  of  the 
executive  branch  to  discourage  any  such 
proposal. 

According  to  Information  that  Is  avail- 
able, the  main  reason  the  administration  Is 


against  a  OI  bill  for  cold  war  veterans  Is 
that  they  feel  Its  enactment  would  empty 
the  service  of  their  personnel. 

This,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  cold 
war  veterans  are  obligated  for  certain  periods 
of  service  by  contract,  and  few  others  are  In 
a  position  to  desert  the  battlefield  Imme- 
diately to  take  up  their  textbooks.  Other 
opponents  continue  to  rant  and  rave  about 
the  great  cost  of  such  a  venture,  forgetting 
completely  about  the  eloquent  record  follow- 
ing World  War  H,  which  sent  millions  of 
veterans  back  to  college  and  enabled  over 
7  million  to  purchase  homes. 

Of  the  several  million  who  received  edu- 
cation and  training  after  World  War  II,  over 
450.000  became  engineers,  180,000  became 
doctors  and  nurses,  another  130,000  became 
scientists.  107.000  followed  law.  nearly  300.000 
learned  the  metals  trade,  711,000  became 
mechanics.  138,000  are  now  electricians,  36,- 
000  chose  the  ministry,  and  over  17.000  be- 
came writers  and  journalists. 

All  of  these  veterans  who  went  back  to 
school  to  learn  trades  and  professions  are  now 
contributing  an  Indispensable  quality  to  our 
current  prosperity  that  adds  up  to  success 
and  happiness  In  community  life.  They  have 
paid  higher  Income  tax  because  of  their  in- 
creased skills  and  are  buying  millions  of 
homes  that  would  not  otherwise  have  had  a 
market.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  Nation  Is 
stronger  and  better  than  ever  equipped  to 
handle  the  present  day  dangers  of  renewed 
hostilities.  In  short.  It  could  be  said  that 
because  of  the  OI  bill  following  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  confilct,  the  Nation  has 
prosfjered  and  become  stronger. 

Does  It  not  follow  that  the  same  results 
would  be  forthcoming  If  the  Congress  were 
to  adopt  the  cold  war  OI  bill?  It's  hard  to 
find  a  logical  argument  that  proves  the  same 
results  would  not  be  achieved.  Another  side 
to  the  question  Is  what's  the  difference  be- 
tween war  In  Vietnam,  war  In  Korea,  or  war 
throughout  the  world  as  we  knew  It  In  World 
War  n?  Are  not  the  bullets  Just  as  deadly, 
the  blood  spilled  Just  as  red,  and  the  wives 
and  the  mothers  Just  as  grieved?  Can  we  say 
that  a  life  lost  In  Vietnam  Is  less  valuable  or 
less  a  tribute  to  this  Nation  than  one  lost  In 
the  wars  of  the  past?  This  brings  another 
logical  question.  What  for  Is  all  of  the  de- 
bate? Why  not  Just  do  what  Is  right  and 
fair  and  let  the  record  speak  for  Itself  In  the 
years  to  come. 


COLLECTED  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 
ON  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  Associate 
Editor  John  Griffin,  of  the  Honolulu  Ad- 
vertiser recently  attended  an  American 
Press  Institute  seminar  at  Columbia 
University. 

His  comments  on  some  of  the  discus- 
sions at  the  seminar  are  well  worth  read- 
ing, and  I  particularly  commend  the  fol- 
lowing article  to  the  attention  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bt  the  Way:  Collected  Notes  and  Comment 
( By  John  Orlffln ) 

New  York.— Americans  view  the  Berlin 
wall  as  a  symbol  of  the  horror  and  tactics  of 
Communist  police  states — and  possibly  of  our 
failure  to  do  something  about  them. 

This  view  may  be  valid,  as  far  as  It  goes. 

But  there  are  those  who  now  go  beyond 
this  and  see  a  p)08ltlve  significance  In  the 
Berlin  wall.    They  picture  It  as  a  vital  factor 


m  Improved  U.S.  relations  with  Russia  and 
eastern  Europe.  j 

The  theory,  advanced  by  some  highly  re- 
garded students  of  Communist  affairs  Kere, 
goes  like  this :  ^ 

The  Hungarian  rebellion  of  1956,  and  the 
U.S.  failure  to  help  the  rebels,  marked  the 
end  of  the  Dulles  policy  of  "liberating"  the 
east  European  satellites. 

Erection  of  the  Berlin  wall  In  1861  re- 
lieved another  massive  problem  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Communists,  the  manpower  drain 
to  the  West  through  Berlin.  This  drain  was 
one  of  quality  manpower  as  well  as  quantity. 
It  also  had   vast  psychological  implications. 

The  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis  was  another 
major  turning  point — In  the  other  direction. 
It  was  a  time  when  the  United  States  stood 
up,  drew  a  nuclear  line,  and  Russia  backed 
off  from  the  horror  of  atomic  war. 

The  resulting  standoff  has  led  to  a  relaxa- 
tion of  tensions  that  Is  one  of  the  two  big- 
gest facts  of  life  about  Europe  today. 

The  other  big  fact  Is  the  effect  of  the 
bitter  dispute  between  Communist  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  which  had  led  to  re- 
laxing R\is8lan  control — and  even  a  loss  of 
Influence — over  its  former  satellites. 

This  change  and  relaxation  varies  con- 
siderably from  country  to  country.  And 
complicating  things  even  further,  experts 
warn  that  "desatellizatlon"  Is  proceeding  at 
a  different  rate  than  "de-St«llnlzatlo«."  an- 
other Important  trend. 

Vietnam  has  clouded  the  picture  of  Im- 
proved U.S.  relations  with  Russia  and  East- 
ern Europe.  It  could.  In  fact,  eventually 
alter  or  even  destroy  that  picture. 

But  Communist  affairs  specialists  say  It's 
Etlll  possible.  In  fact  even  necessary,  to  think 
in  positive  terms  about  our  relations  with 
Eastern  Europe. 

And  there  are  those  who  think  U.S.  policy 
In  Evirope  Is  still  based  moetly  on  outmoded 
Ideas  stemming  from  a  preoccupation  with 
NATO  and  a  lingering  Dulles-like  phlloeophy. 
Says  one  specialist  In  European  matters: 

"I  would  like  to  see  a  more  imaginative 
and  creative  policy  In  Eastern  Europe.  The 
problem  of  E^irope  Is  no  longer  security 
against  attack.  So  the  answer  Is  not  Just  a 
better  NATO.  That's  the  kind  of  situation 
that  gives  General  De  Gaulle  such  a  field  day. 

"U.S.  policy  of  building  "bridges'  between 
us  and  the  satellites  In  order  to  separate 
them  from  Russia  won't  work  because  the 
situation  has  gone  far  beyond  the  black- 
or-whlte.  communlsm-or-freedom  stage. 

"More  than  that.  It's  a  dangerous  policy  to 
rely  on  the  forces  of  nationalism  In  this  re- 
gion. The  result  could  be  a  Balkanization  of 
the  kind  that  helped  cause  two  world  wars." 

The  need,  as  spelled  out  by  critics  of  past 
U.S.  policy.  Is  for  thinking  about  a  situation 
that  would  not  be  built  on  hostility  and 
tearing  nations  away  from  one  bloc  or  the 
other. 

They  see  the  need  for  a  Europe  built  on 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia  on  one  hand,  and  between  Western 
and  Eastern  Europe  on  the  other. 

Some  hopeful  signs  of  new  directions  In 
U.S.  European  policy  are  seen:  One  is  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  message  which 
mentioned  Increased  trade  with  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, an  Important  step. 

i  mother  dates  back  to  last  May  when  the 
President  said  that  the  reunification  of  Ger- 
many will  follow  the  reunification  of  Europe. 
Previously  U.S.  policy  had  put  this  the  other 
way  around. 

But  the  debate  on  U.S.  policy  In  Europe 
Is  still  very  much  alive  In  Washington. 

Like  everything  else,  it  may  well  be  Influ- 
enced by  the  tu-n  of  events  In  Vietnam. 

But,  Uke  everything  else.  It  also  has  the 
potential  to  be  Important  In  AsU.  For  a 
positive  U.S.  policy  In  Europe  would  show 
some  Asian  Commimlsts  that  this  country 
does  not  have  to  be  an  enemy. 
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And  alone  tba  way  msyb*  the  wbola  world 
ta  1— mlin  MiiMrthlnc  about  the  danger  of 
proaiotloc  r«n>lutloiu. 

"It*a  more  than  )uit  Interaatlng,"  Mtyt  one 
■todant  of  aueb  mattare,  "that  the  Commu- 
ntat  poUey  farortnc  wan  of  national  libera- 
tion (Internal  rerolutlooa)  la  the  lame  aa 
the  Dollaa  policy  which  the  United  Statee 
had  to  abandon  In  the  Hungarian  ahowdown 
or  IBM." 

But  If  aome  leaK>ns  about  rerolutlon  and 
power  have  been  learned  by  both  aldea  In 
Europe,  Vietnam  can  only  underacore  the 
painful  dlatanoe  etlll  to  be  traveled  in  Aala. 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
HARD  HIT  BY  CUT  IN  SCHOOL 
MILK  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  6mjb  now  I  have  given  a  multitude 
of  reaaons  why  tlie  withholding  of  $3 
million  appropriated  by  Congress  from 
the  fecial  mUk  program  for  school 
children  is  foolish  and.  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis, an  economy  that  saves  no  money. 
I  have  emphasised  the  fact  that  the  milk 
that  ordinarily  would  be  purchased  with 
the  help  of  the  withdrawn  Federal  funds 
wUl  find  Its  way  Into  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stockpiles  at  Oovemment 
expense.  I  have  pointed  out  the  lmpcu:t 
this  cutback  will  have  on  local  school 
budgets  which  are  already  strained  to 
the  breaking  point.  Time  and  time  again 
I  have  crltlelsed  this  cutback  as  one 
which  will  most  hurt  the  poorest  chil- 
dren who  can  least  afford  to  pick  up  the 
added  costs  at  the  local  level  resulting 
from  a  withdrawal  of  Federal  funds. 

Today  I  would  like  to  call  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  a  letter  from  the  Rid- 
ley Township  School  District  in  Folsom, 
Pa.,  which  tells  In  plain  dollars  and  cents 
language  that  we  can  all  understand 
what  this  means  to  a  local  school  district. 
The  letter  Is  from  Robert  V.  Donato,  the 
district  superintendent  of  schools. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricom), 
asfoOows: 


TomraHiF  School  Divtvct, 
rolaom.  Pa.,  January  25, 1966. 
Hon.  WujMM  PaonniB. 
17.5.  Senate, 
WaOiington,  D.C.: 

Dbui  anraToa  Pioxjcixb:  Mn.  Catherine  B. 
NlflhOla.  laglalatlTe  chairman  for  the  Penn- 
■ylvanla  School  Pood  Serrlce  Aaaoclatlon, 
called  otir  food  service  director  today  to  In- 
fOfia  her  that  there  win  be  an  additional  re- 
duotkm  in  the  amount  of  the  caah  subaldy 
fcr  th«  milk  sarred  In  connection  with  the 
apeetal  milk  pragram. 

etnea  July  1,  10M.  the  eubaldy  baa  been 
raduoed  by  S  paroent.  Aoeordlng  to  the  In- 
fdnaaUon  received  today  the  lubeldy  will  be 
raduoed  by  10  percent  effective  February  1, 
1968,  Is  PvuBsylvanla. 

Our  Junior  and  aanlor  high  ichoola  par- 
tlotpate  la  the  natloztal  school  lunch  pro- 
gram aad,  ia  addition  aerve  an  average  of 
1JH»  half  pixita  of  milk  dally  aa  a  leparate 
Item  on  tb«  special  milk  program.  In  the  re- 
matntng  M  days  of  tlila  aehooi  year,  the  10 
peroant  aotaaldy  reduction  would  materially 

^       oar  total  Inecme  for  the  year  by  ap- 


We  alee  have  eight  elementary  aehoola  that 
paittalpata  in  Che  apeotal  mUk  program  only. 
Aa  avwaga  at  awrostmately  1,400  half  plnta 
en  BMrad  daUy  la  the  elementary  aohooU. 
Tttm  10  paroeat  aabaldy  reducUoo  win  raault 


In  leaa  Income  to  the  extent  of  $378  for  the 
seoond  half  of  the  school  year  for  the  milk 
program  In  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
Ridley  Township  School  District. 

Our  food  service  programs  are  currently 
operating  at  a  loea.  There  has  been  a  marked 
increase  In  the  prlcee  paid  for  foods,  labor, 
and  paper  and  cleaning  supplies.  There  has 
been  a  subat&ntlal  decrease  In  the  value  of 
foods  received  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

We  do  not  feel  that  we  can  afford  the  loss 
of  Income  from  an  additional  reduction  in 
the  subsidy  of  milk.  V7e  would  be  most  ap- 
preciative of  your  support  to  promote  an 
appropriation  for  the  special  milk  program 
that  wotild  be  sufficient  to  provide  the  sub- 
sidy originally  established  for  the  special 
milk  program. 

Very  sincerely, 

ROBXBT  V.  DONATO, 

Superintendent. 


SEXTRETARY  UDALLS  REPORT  ON 
THE  ACTIVITIES  OP  THE  GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY  OUTSIDE  THE 
NATIONAL  DOMAIN 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall  that 
In  1962  the  Congress  approved  S.  981, 
87th  Congress,  a  bill  sponsored  by  my 
senior  colleague  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington and  myself  to  authorize  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  to  make  scientific  exam- 
inations outside  of  the  national  domain 
where  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  be  In  the  national  Interest. 
Section  2  of  the  bill,  which  became  Pub- 
lic Law  87-626.  directs  the  Secretary  to 
submit  to  Congress  semiannual  reports 
of  all  actions  taken  pursuant  to  the  act. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Secretary  Udall's  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Geological  Survey 
outside  of  the  national  domain  for  the 
period  of  July  1  to  December  31.  1965, 
appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Uj8.  DaPABTMiNT  or  the  Interiob, 

Omci  OF  THB  Secret  ART. 
Washington,  DC.  January  21,  1966. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphhet, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Ma.  PwEsiDxtiT.  Pursuant  to  section  2 
of  the  act  of  September  5,  1963,  "To  amend 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
exercised  through  the  Geological  Survey  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  areas  out- 
side the  national  domain"  (Public  Law  87- 
836) ,  the  following  activities  were  carried  on 
by  the  Geological  Survey  during  the  report- 
ing period  July  1  to  December  31,  1965. 

1.  Dr.  Raymond  M.  Turner,  a  botanist 
headquartered  In  Tucson.  Ariz.,  was  in  the 
State  of  Sonora.  Mexico,  during  the  period 
October  1  to  30  to  continue  his  studies  of 
changes  In  vegetation  in  the  Southwest  as 
such  changes  might  be  related  to  climate  and 
to  the  distribution  of  water  resources.  The 
trip  waa  the  fourth  In  a  serlee  which  Dr.  Tur- 
ner has  undertaken  as  part  of  this  investiga- 
tion. The  purpoee  of  the  Gctober  trip  was 
to  collect  plant  specimens,  obtain  plant  dis- 
tribution data,  examine  Mexican  weather 
atatlona,  and  reoccupy  and  rephotograph  old 
altaa. 

2.  Dr.  Donald  G.  Jordan,  the  engineer  In 
charge  of  the  Geological  Survey's  water- 
reaourcaa  InvestlgaUons  In  the  Virgin  Islands, 
spMit  August  B  to  1 1  on  the  Uland  of  Tortola, 
Brltlah  Virgin  Islands,  conducting  a  limited 
reconnaissance  of  ground-water  condltlona. 


The  siwey's  baalc  knowledge  of  theae  condl- 
tlona was  broadened  thereby,  and  the  sur- 
vey's efforts  in  the  U^S.  Virgin  Islands  should 
be  nuire  effective  as  a  result.  A  dividend  in 
International  good  will  In  the  Antilles  was 
also  achieved  by  the  short  trip.  Governor 
Palewonaky  asked  Mr.  Jordan  to  give  what- 
ever technical  assistance  he  could  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  British  Virgin  Islands  while 
on  Tortola.  The  trip  was  financed  coopera- 
tively by  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
government  of  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 

3.  Dr.  K.  Norman  Sachs,  a  geologist,  at  the 
Invitation  of  the  Scrlppe  Institution  of 
Oceanography,  participated  aboard  the  ves- 
sel Thomas  E.  Wcuhington  In  its  research 
cruise  to  the  equatorial  Atlantic  during  the 
period  November  6  to  December  25,  1965. 
The  purpoee  of  the  trip  was  to  collect  plank- 
ton samples,  to  check  the  distribution  of  re- 
cent radlolarla  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  to 
determine  stratigraphlc  relationship  in  the 
sediments  recovered.  The  experience  is  par- 
ticularly valuable  to  Dr.  Sachs'  program  of 
research  on  recent  and  tertiary  radlolarla. 

4.  Dr.  Robert  M.  Moxham,  a  geophyslcist, 
traveled  to  the  Philippines  dxirlng  the  period 
October  16  to  November  13  to  make  infra- 
red surveys  of  Taal,  the  volcano  which 
erupted  on  September  28,  1965.  The  surveys 
were  made  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  at  the  site  of  the  eruption  to  evaluate 
the  volcanologlcal  significance  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. Mr.  Moxham's  wide  experience  In 
conducting  original  and  fundamental  re- 
search in  geological  and  geophysical  investi- 
gations of  volcanoes  was  thus  enhanced. 

Sincerely  yours, 

arxwABT  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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LONG-TERM    AUTHORIZATIONS    IN 
U.S.  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  has  asked  us  for  authority  to 
plan  U.S  foreign  aid  programs  on  a 
5-year  basis.  He  has  not  susked  us  to 
appropriate  the  money  that  far  ahead, 
but  simply  to  give  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  permission  to  do 
more  meaningful  long-range  planning. 

I  think  It  Is  time  the  Congress  gave  the 
President  this  authorization. 

For  a  long  time  now,  we  In  the  Con- 
gress have  insisted  that  U.S.  foreign  aid 
go  principally  to  those  countries  which 
make — and  stick  to — soimd  long-range 
plans  for  their  own  development.  Yet. 
because  the  Congress  has  equally  insisted 
that  aid  programs  be  authorized  for  only 
1  year  at  a  time,  we  have  in  effect  said 
to  those  we  help:  "You  must  make  long- 
range  plans,  but  we  will  make  short- 
range  plans  to  help  you.  Do  not  do  as 
we  do;  do  as  we  say."  This  is  a  custom 
that  can  only  help  to  defeat  the  very 
eflBclency  we  ask  of  others  in  administer- 
ing U.S.  foreign  aid  programs. 

What  is  needed  in  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram Is  not  an  annual  fight  over  whether 
there  shall  be  an  aid  program  in  the  first 
place.  The  time  that  Members  of  this 
Congress  and  the  senior  officials  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
spend  each  year  plowing  the  same  old 
authorization  ground  could  better  be 
spent  by  getting  on  with  doing  the  job. 
The  annual  clUf-hangtng  authorization 
debate  Is,  furthermore,  a  deterrent  to 
AID'S  recruiting  the  top  quaUty  people 
it  so  badly  needs.  I  am  sure,  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  could  well  use  time  freed 
from  an  authorization  wrangle  to  the 
benefit  of  other  presslixg  matters — In- 


cluding the  ways  in  which  AID  actually 
operates. 

We  Americans  pride  ourselves,  as  we 
should,  on  the  realism  and  the  efficiency 
with  which  we  conduct  large  business 
enterprises.  If  we  accept,  as  we  must, 
that  long-range  planning  is  equally  an 
imperative  for  large  public  enterprise,  we 
shall  not  hesitate  to  confer  a  measure  of 
it  on  something  so  vital  as  foreign  aid. 

We  should  support  President  John- 
son's request  for  long-range  planning  in 
the  field  of  foreign  aid. 


By  the  President's  action,  he  Is  giving 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world  every  reason  for  confidence  In  the 
determination  of  the  United  States  to 
act  as  a  servant  of  freedom  and  Justice. 
I  also  believe  that  it  is  now  more  ur- 
gent than  ever  that  Congress  launch  a 
full-scale  debate  on  Vietnam  In  order 
to  bring  congressional  and  Presidential 
policy  into  complete  accord. 


BIG  BROTHER 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  held  hearings 
last  year  on  IRS  tactics  hi  the  Boston 
IRS  district.  At  that  time  Mr.  Alvhi  M. 
Kelley  was  district  director. 

We  found  that  IRS  had  used  lock 
picks  to  break  and  enter,  had  used  ille- 
gal wiretaps  and  bugs,  and  had  even  re- 
sorted to  the  use  of  Army  sniperscopes. 

Although  Mr.  Kelley  disclaimed  both 
knowledge  of  and  responsibility  for  such 
activity,  he  seemed  far  from  repentant. 

His  lack  of  repentance  is  apparently 
still  with  him.  He  was  recently  pro- 
moted to  regional  commissioner  in  Chi- 
cago. In  his  acceptance  speech  he  gave 
every  Indication  of  continued  use  of 
eavesdropping  devices  "when  necessary." 

Will  the  IRS  never  be  reformed? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
clipping  from  the  Chicago  Dally  News  of 
January  21,  1966,  on  this  subject. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IRS  Chief  Here  Vows  Use  of  "Bug" 

Alvln  M.  Kelley,  new  regional  commis- 
sioner of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  has 
pledged  a  war  against  organized  crime  with 
the  use  of  electronic  eavesdropping  devices 
when  necessary. 

"I  would  not  like  to  give  comfort  to  those 
who  think  we  will  not  continue  our  use  of 
Intensive  surveillance  techniques,"  Kellev 
said. 

Kelley  said  the  Intelligence  Division  of  the 
IRS.  which  works  on  criminal  violations,  has 
made  progress  against  crime  syndicate 
figures. 

In  1965,  while  he  was  district  director  of 
Boston,  Kelley  appeared  before  a  Senate  sub- 
committee probing  the  use  of  electronic 
listening  devices  by  Goverrunent  agents. 

Kelley,  50,  was  sworn  In  Thursday  by  U.S. 
District  Court  Chief  Judge  William  J.  Camp- 
bell at  ceremonies  attended  by  about  80 
Federal  employees. 


THE  RESUMPTION  OF  BOMBING 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day's decision  by  President  Johnson  to 
resume  the  bombing  of  military  targets 
and  supply  lines  in  North  Vietnam  to  the 
same  extent  as  before  the  pause — based 
as  it  is  on  urgent  military  considera- 
tions— deserves  the  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

At  the  same  time,  I  approve  of  the 
President's  determination  to  continue  the 
peace  offensive  on  a  high-priority  basis, 
by  his  new  Initiative  In  the  United  Na- 
tions, based  on  Pope  Paul's  suggestions. 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 
REFORM 

Mr.  MUSKTE.  Mr.  President,  for  sev- 
eral years,  experts  on  International  eco- 
nomic problems  have  stressed  the  need 
for  monetary  reform.  Many  of  them  de- 
vised plans  for  such  reform.  But  the 
discussion  stayed  in  the  wings,  a  theo- 
retical problem  debated  by  specialists. 

Last  fall,  monetary  reform  moved  to 
the  center  of  the  stage,  as  a  result  of  the 
bold  Initiatives  undertaken  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fowler 
carried  to  all  the  European  capitals  the 
President's  plea  to  get  things  moving.  As 
a  result.  Intensive  work  has  begun  to  de- 
velop agreement  among  the  major  In- 
dustrial countries  on  International 
monetary  policy. 

Later  this  year,  we  expect  these  nego- 
tiations to  move  Into  a  second  stage 
where  other  nations  of  the  free  world 
will  also  be  represented.  Before  long,  the 
world  should  be  able  to  free  its  monetary 
system  from  domination  by  the  pace  of 
gold  mining  in  South  Africa,  and  the 
willingness  of  the  Russians  to  part  with 
their  gold.  As  the  President  says,  we  can 
look  forward  to  "an  agreement  that  will 
make  creation  of  new  reserve  assets  a  de- 
liberate decision  of  the  community  of 
nations  to  serve  the  economic  welfare  of 
all." 

Progress  on  this  front  is  urgent.  The 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers'  report 
shows  how  far  world  monetary  reserves 
are  lagging  behind  world  trade,  and  it 
explains  the  threat  to  the  growth  of 
trade  that  can  arise  unless  funds  for  in- 
ternational payments  begin  to  grow  more 
rapidly. 

The  Council's  report  also  describes  a 
promising  road  to  new  reserve  creation 
In  a  two-pronged  approach  that  creates 
a  brandnew  reserve  unit  and  simultane- 
ously expands  the  important  automatic 
lines  of  credit  at  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  Such  a  program  will  give 
new  life  and  new  vigor  to  world  trade 
and  the  world's  economy.  This  Is  a  com- 
plicated technical  area — many  countries 
and  many  views  have  to  be  heard.  But 
It  Is  an  issue  that  Is  central  to  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  whole  world. 

The  administration  deserves  congratu- 
lations for  fulfilling  so  clearly  America's 
role  of  world  leadership  on  this  impor- 
tant issue. 


THE  BOMBING:  BEFORE  AND 
AFTER 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  Joined  with  14  other  Senators — 
all  Democrats — in  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, In  which  we  expressed  our  collec- 
tive Judgment  against  the  resumption  of 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 


The  President  has  now  made  his  de- 
cision to  resume  the  bombing.  He  has 
given  his  reasons,  and  the  issue  is  set- 
tled. 

However,  two  editorials  have  come  to 
my  attention  that  I  think  should  be 
made  a  part  of  this  Record.  The  first, 
appearing  In  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
on  January  27,  summed  up  the  case 
against  a  renewal  of  the  bombings  at 
this  time.  It  was  written  prior  to  the 
announcement  of  the  President's  de- 
cision. The  second  editorial  appeared  in 
this  morning's  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times.  It  Is  an  appraisal  after-the-fact 
which  deserves  thoughtful  reflection. 

I  ask  that  both  editorials  may  be  pub- 
lished at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the   St.   Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch. 
Jan.  27,  1968] 

Closeb  to  a  Tragic  Mistake 
By  every  sign,  the  psychological  buildup 
ts  underway  for  a  resumption  of  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  and  for  another  escalation 
of  the  American  military  commitment.  We 
believe  President  Johnson  wUl  make  a  tragic 
mistake  If  he  adopts  this  course 

He  will  be  doing  what  the  responsible  lead- 
ers of  Britain.  France,  Japan,  and  the  United 
Nations,  among  others,  have  explicitly  urged 
him  not  to  do.  He  will  be  rejecting  the 
counsel  of  many  of  the  wisest  Senators  in  his 
own  party,  and  defying  the  opinion  of  large 
numbers  of  his  countrymen.  Having  pro- 
jected himself  before  the  world  as  a  cham- 
pion of  peace  in  Vietnam,  he  will  be  creating 
a  situation  that  not  only  makes  peace  im- 
probable, but  greatly  increases  the  risks  of 
Chinese  Intervention. 

The  President  is  said  to  believe  that  his 
peace  offensive  has  fully  convinced  all  well- 
disposed  people  around  the  world  that  only 
Hanoi  stands  In  the  way  of  negotiations  for 
an  honorable  settlement.  He  should  beware 
of  becoming  the  captive  of  his  own  propa- 
ganda. Even  those  who  accept  the  sincerity 
of  his  deelre  for  negotiations  would  not  nec- 
essarily agree  that  the  way  to  obtain  them  Is 
to  escalate  the  war  once  more.  And  It  Is  im- 
pKjBslble  for  the  most  favorably  disposed 
friends  to  Ignore  the  inconsistency  between 
his  generally  admirable  14  points  and  his  re- 
fusal, at  the  critical  point,  to  make  the  one 
concession  most  obviously  necessary  to  bring 
about  negotiations. 

The  critical  point  is  the  role  of  the  Vlet- 
cong,  which  controls  two-thirds  of  South 
Vietnam's  territory.  In  both  the  peace  talks 
and  the  political  future  of  South  Vietnam. 
So  far  as  his  own  words  go.  Mr.  Johnson  has 
adopted  the  ambiguous  stance  that  the  Vlet- 
cong  might  be  represented  in  negotiations  by 
Hanoi,  and  that  their  views  would  be  con- 
sidered. But  at  the  level  of  Secretary  Rusk 
there  Is  no  ambiguity.  Mr.  Rusk  repeatedly 
states  that  any  peace  talks  mtist  exclude  par- 
ticipation by  those  who  have  been  doing  most 
of  the  actual  fighting,  and  that  there  is  no 
place  for  them  In  the  political  future  of  the 
country. 

Since  Mr.  Rusk  would  not  hold  the  position 
he  does  If  he  were  not  carrying  out  Mr.  John- 
son's policy,  the  conclusion  is  Inescapable 
that  the  policy  Is  to  seek  at  the  conference 
table  what  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  by 
armed  force — a  South  Vietnam  controlled  by 
a  Saigon  military  government  which  has  no 
popular  base  whatever.  In  a  situation  of 
military  stalemate,  any  political  settlement 
must  be  based  on  compromise  reflecting  the 
military  situation,  which  means  that  both 
Communist*  and  non-Communists  must  par- 
ticipate in  the  peace  and  in  the  Interim  gov- 
ernment responsible  for  keeping  the  peace 
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until  tT%9  alectlona  could  be  held.  By  re- 
>ctu>«  mi*  cnicUl  principle  tbe  President 
baa  In  effect  lurrounded  hla  offer  of  uncon- 
dltlonAl  negotiation*  with  an  obvloiuly  un- 
acceptable condition. 

The  caae  for  renewed  expansion  of  the 
war  la  attributed  In  part  to  top  secret  me«- 
■acaa  from  military  commanders  warning 
that  during  the  bombing  pause  Hanoi  has 
continued  Infiltration  of  troc^js  and  supplies 
to  the  south.  Tet.  according  to  Secretary 
McNamara.  the  Infiltration  continued,  at  a 
•teadlly  Increasing  rate,  throughout  all  the 
n  months  of  air  attack.  If  the  bombing  did 
not  stop  It.  there  is  no  special  significance  In 
the  fact  that  the  caoaatlon  of  bombing  did 
not  stop  It.  To  make  thU  an  excuse  for 
resumed  bombing  is  specious  and  deceptive. 
The  United  States  did  not  halt  its  own 
buildup  during  the  bombing  pause— we 
landed  7,000  troops  only  10  days  ago — and 
so  has  no  ground  to  demand  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  should  have  halted  theirs. 

The  President  also  can  site  an  urgent  dis- 
patch from  Ambassador  Lodge  alleging  that 
the  bombing  was  really  a  great  thing  after 
all — ^that  U  It  did  not  halt  the  infiltration, 
still  It  hurt  the  Communists"  morale,  to  such 
effect  that  a  lot  of  them  are  getting  beri- 
beri.   ThU  looks  like  the  same  shabby  self- 
deception  that  has  been  pressed  upon  our 
people  at  every  stage  of   this  dismal   war. 
At  every  stage,  the  people  have   been  told 
that  the  military  effort  which  produced  such 
minimal  resulu  In  retrospect  was  about  to 
score  exciting  victories  in  the  fmure:  and  at 
every  succeeding  stage  the  people  have  pcUn- 
fully  learned  that  the  new  promise*  did  not 
fulfill  tbamaelvaB  any  more  than  the  old  ones. 
The   reason    U   quite   clear.     The   United 
State*  occupies  the  position  in  Vietnam  of 
a  foreign.,  white.   Western,   rich   Intervener 
In  a  domasOc  revolution,  and  in  such  a  sit- 
uation  all  our   awesome  military   power   U 
simply  ineffective  against  the  desire  of  the 
Vietnamese   people   to  run   their   own   lives. 
The  Uluslon  that  by  waging  war  In  Vlet- 
•i*™  •»  are  saving  the  world  from  commu- 
nism  can   best   be   dUpelled    by  consulUng 
tfao—  we  profess  to  be  saving.    The  clear  and 
orerwhelmlng  counsel  of  the  non-Commu- 
nist nations  that  matter  Is  for  curtailment  of 
the  war  and  a  peaceful  settlement.     If  the 
United  States  now  expands  the  war  Instead, 
and  ao  makes  a  peaceful  settlement  more 
<lifflcult  If  not  Impossible,  we  shall  earn  not 
the  world's  graUtude.  but  moral   Isolation. 

(From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   Times.  Feb.  l 
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Pkacx  and  Was 

In  a  dramatic  move  timed  Immediately 
to  follow  resumption  of  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  Prealdent  Johnson  has  asked 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  NaUons 
to  Intervene  in  the  Vietnam  confilct  by  call- 
InC  for  an  international  conference  and  a 
OMae-flre.  This  is  an  important  if  long- 
<»«l»y»<»  g«ature  by  the  United  States  that 
bolds  the  poaHbUlty  of  opening  the  way  to 
PMM  and  only  emphasizes  the  sincerity  of 
PTMldent  Johnson's  desire  to  put  an  end  to 
tbe  WW  In  Vietnam. 

Xt  Is  unfortunate  that  the  resumption  of 
tbe  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was  not  de- 
fwred  at  least  xintll  there  was  some  evidence 
of  tbe  success  or  faUure  of  the  American 
more  to  the  United  Nations.  In  fact  the 
food  effect  of  the  appeal  to  the  UJ*.  was  in 
p«rt  Tltteted  by  tbe  prior  order  to  resume 
tba  bombing.  ContlnuaUon  of  the  bombing 
PftOM  would  have  been  a  far  more  effective 
eomplMMnt  to  tbe  Uif.  reeolutlon  than  the 
iwwwvd  bombing  attacks  on  North  Vlet- 
nimwa  targets,  which  win  almoat  certainly 
I«ad  to  foitbar  Moalatton  of  the  war.  More 
fo»a^  mora  planes,  more  ablps,  more  money. 

mora  material,  mora  woxinded.  more  dead 

th«M  are  tbe  nnmtntloned  bat  probable  se- 
qomlM  to  tha  resumption  ot  tbe  bombing  of 
North  Vtetaam.    The  oonrse  the  war  took 


during  the  f)revlous  bombing  raids  proved 
that  even  If  the  attacks  slowed  down  Infiltra- 
tion from  North  Vietnam,  they  did  not  pre- 
vent it.  North  Vletnameee  solders  and  ma- 
teriel had  been  going  south  in  quantity  long 
before  the  bombing  pause. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  renewed 
bombing  can  bring  a  different  result  The 
United  States  could  bomb  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong and  even  destroy  all  of  North  Vietnam 
without  wiping  out  the  threat  posed  by 
China.  In  fact,  the  danger  of  a  ground  war 
with  Communist  China,  and  perhaps  a  nu- 
clear world  war,  would  thereby  be  brought 
considerably  closer. 

President  Johnson  argued  that  "If  con- 
tinued Immunity"  were  given  to  North  Viet- 
nam, "the  cost  In  lives — Vietnamese.  Ameri- 
can, and  allied — will  be  greatly  increased." 
But  If  100,000  or  even  500.000  more  American 
troope  are  sent  to  Vietnam,  as  Is  predicted, 
many  more  lives  are  surely  going  to  be  lost. 
What  was  a  morass  Is  becoming  a  bottomless 
pit. 

President  Johnson  said  that  "the  end  of 
the  pause  doee  not  mean  the  end  of  our 
pursuit  for  peace."  In  this  he  Is,  of  course. 
completely  sincere.  The  great  conflict  over 
Vietnam  that  has  arisen  In  the  United  States 
Is  precisely  over  the  meaning  of  "the  pursuit 
for  peace."  A  number  of  respected  and  in- 
formed Senators  and  Representatives;  mili- 
tary men  like  Oenerals  Gavin  and  Rldgway; 
academic  specialists,  teachers,  and  clerics; 
and  a  great  many  friendly  foreign  statesmen 
and  commentators,  all  believed  and  said  that 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  ought  not  be 
resumed.  They  all  felt  that  peace  had  not 
been  given  a  fuU  and  fair  chance  They  all 
fear  the  consequences  of  the  United  States 
getting  more  and  more  deeply  involved  in 
Vietnam. 

So  far  as  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
Is  concerned,  the  decision  has  now  been 
made.     American    troope    In    the   field    must 

be  supported;  but  so  must  American  efforts 

inside  the  United   Nations  and  outside  It 

to  reach  an  honorable  settlement  In  order 
to  restore  peace  and  self-determination  in 
Vietnam. 


TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
encouraged  to  receive  recently  from  the 
Chicago  District  Council  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  b  Steamship  Clerks  a 
resoluUon  expressing  its  strong  support 
for  my  truth-in-lending  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  reso- 
luUon signed  by  Mr.  William  G.  Denison. 
president,  and  Mr.  Kenneth  A.  Stone, 
secretary-treasurer,  of  the  Brotherhood 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

ResoLunoN  on  Truth  w  Lekdinc  Bill 

BaOTHEXHOOD  OT  Rajlway  & 

Stxamship  Clerks. 
The  Chicago  District  Council. 

January  19.  1966. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
VS.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

Whereas  the  consumer  is  many  times 
gouged  by  carefully  oamoufiaged  sky-high 
Interest  rates  and  hidden  finance  charges  on 
so-called  easy  credit  dealings  with  merchants 
and  lending  Institutions;  and 

Whereas  consumers  need  and  deserve  more 
Federal  protection  in  order  to  receive  full 
value  for  every  dollar  that  they  spend  to  feed, 
clotbe.  and  house  themselves  and  their 
families:  and 

Whereas  consumers  today  are  particularly 
subject  to  lack  of  Information  on  the  terms 
of  oosts  of  credit  and  are  too  often  unaware 
of  the  full  cost  of  a  credit  tranaactlon.  and 
therefore  unable  to  compare  financing  costs 
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because  of  nonstandard  ways  of  reporting 
Interest  charges;  and 

Whereas  disclosures  of  all  finance  charges 
In  borrowing  or  credit-buying  arrangements 
Is  essential  to  help  consumers  proitect  them- 
selves against  abnormally  high  Interest  rates 
and  excessive  credit  charges.  Such  protection 
would  be  required  by  truth-ln-lendlng  legis- 
lation before  Congress.  It  would  simply  re- 
quire the  lenders  to  disclose  the  total  amount 
of  the  loan  cost  and  finance  charges  expressed 
In  dollars  and  cents  and  as  simple  annual  in- 
terest rate  on  the  unpaid  balance;  Therefore 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  Chicago  District  Council 
wholeheartedly  supports  the  truth-ln-lend- 
lng measure  now  pending  In  Congress. 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Chicago  District  Council  at  Its  regular 
meeting  held  on  Friday.  December  17.  1965. 
Copies  to  be  sent  to  Senators  Douglas  and 
DtRKSEN,  Representatives  In  Congress  and 
Grand  President  C.  L.  Dennis. 

Kenneth  A.  Stone, 

Secretary-TreasuTer . 

Attest: 

William    G.   Denison. 

President. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  HELPING  DE- 
VELOPING NATIONS  TO  IMPROVE 
THEIR  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS 
Mr.  TYDINGS.    Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  sent  to  Congress  today  his 
annual  request  for  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion.   The  President  has  emphasized  the 
importance  of  helping  developing   na- 
tions    to     Improve     their     educational 
systems. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  education  is, 
almost  without  exception,  the  first  major 
goal  of  developing  nations. 

To  millions  of  people  in  the  less- 
developed  parts  of  the  world,  progress  is 
a  schoolhouse. 

For  that  reason,  many  countries  are 
asking  for— and  getting— more  help  with 
education  than  any  other  field  of  tech- 
nical assistance.  In  fiscal  1965,  one  out 
of  every  five  AID-financed  experts  over- 
seas was  working  in  some  aspect  of  edu- 
cation. 

Most  of  these  technicians — four  out  of 
every  five— are  stafT  members  of  Amer- 
ican colleges  and  universities  at  work  in 
specialized  training  programs— training 
doctors,  nurses,  public  health  officers, 
farm  experts,  engineers,  and  public  ad- 
ministrators. 

Coming  the  other  way,  to  study  In  our 
universities  and  colleges,  are  thousands 
of  foreign  technicians  and  professionals 
who  return  to  their  countries  to  take  over 
the  supervision  of  public  education  in 
multiple  fields.  Since  point  4  began  in 
1949,  the  United  States  has  financed  the 
training  of  94.000  foreign  specialists  in 
U.S.  institutions,  and  19.000  more  in  the 
educational  institutions  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  has 
helped  to  finance  national  construction 
of;  colleges  and  universities  serving 
430,000  students;  vocational,  technical, 
and  normal  schools  enrolling  715.000 
students;  classrooms — in  just  3  years 
alone — accommodating  6.7  million  pupils 
at  all  levels  of  education. 

These  figures  provide  dramatic  evi- 
dence of  the  impact  of  our  foreign  aid 
program. 

The  impact  is  equally  impressive,  if  less 
visible.  In  other  aspects  of  educational 
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improvement,  such  as  the  efforts  now 
being  made  to  modernize  systems  of 
teaching,  broaden  the  subjects  of  study, 
and  relate  them  to  national  requirements 
for  trained  manpower. 

With  this  kind  of  evidence  of  the  prog- 
ress being  made  in  education,  I  applaud 
President  Johnson's  plans  to  Increase  the 
foreign  assistance  program  on  all 
fronts — to  help  these  developing  nations 
strike,  as  he  puts  it,  "at  the  root  causes 
of  misery  and  despair."  I  tliink  that  the 
$225  million  being  asked  for  that  program 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year  is  a  relatively 
modest  price  to  pay  for  such  progress. 
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A  REPORT  ON  VIETNAM  TO  THE 
CITIZENS  OF  LOS  ANGELES  BY 
MAYOR  SAM  YORTY 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  at- 
tention of  our  Nation — and  indeed  the 
world — is  centered  on  Vietnam  and  the 
problems  we  face  in  helping  achieve  self- 
determination  for  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Many  Government  leaders,  including 
several  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
personally  visited  Vietnam  during  the 
past  several  months  for  firsthand  ob- 
servation and  information. 

I  am  pleased  that  Mayor  Samuel 
Yorty.  the  mayor  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
largest  cities,  Los  Angeles,  also  visited 
Vietnam.  California  makes  a  great  con- 
tribution to  America's  defense  prepara- 
tion— and  in  time  of  war,  to  our  coun- 
try's ability  to  meet  the  challenge.  Not 
only  do  we  supply  manpower,  but  we 
supply  vast  amounts  of  military  equip- 
ment and  technical  know-how.  Further, 
the  port  of  Los  Angeles  is  a  major  port  of 
embarkation  of  men  and  equipment  to 
points  throughout  the  Pacific  frontier. 

Following  ills  visit.  Mayor  Yorty  re- 
ported to  the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  De- 
cember 13  in  an  address  to  the  Council 
for  International  Visitors  and  Sister 
Cities.  His  remarks,  in  my  judgment, 
provide  an  interesting,  thought-pro- 
voking, and  informative  analysis  of  the 
problems  we  are  confronted  with  in  Viet- 
nam. His  observations  give  us  Insight 
into  the  personality  of  this  war. 

He  was  kind  enough  to  respectfully 
and  sincerely  submit  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions to  the  President  which,  I  am 
sure,  were  carefully  reviewed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mayor  Yorty,  who  is  Incidentally  a  reg- 
istered Democrat,  has  provided  a  service 
to  his  people,  to  my  State,  and  to  our 
country  in  contributing  to  the  discus- 
sions about  Vietnam  and  in  making 
knowledgeable  and  helpful  suggestions. 
I  think  his  remarks  are  worthy  of 
study.  I  think  they  are  worthy  of  being 
included  in  the  Record  of  this  Congress 
during  these  difficult  days  of  discussion 
and  analysis  on  our  role  in  southeast 
Asia,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Report  to  the  Citizens  by  Mayor  Sam 
YoRTT,  DixivsaH)  DBcxiun  13, 1966,  at  Los 
Anosles,  to  tbx  Mayor's  Cotmcn,  rom  In- 
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Mrs.  Jackson.  Mr,  Lederer,  distinguished 
guests,  and  especially,  the  members  of  the 


Consular  Corps  representing  the  various 
governments.  I  would  like  to  first  of  all  thank 
everyone  for  coming.  I  was  a  bit  over- 
whelmed when  I  walked  in  and  saw  the  size 
of  the  audience  here  today.  It  certainly 
evidences  your  great  interest  In  the  subject 
matter  of  my  report  to  you.  and  It  also  In- 
dicates that  you  believe  that  I  was  doing 
something  more  than  socializing  in  Asia  dur- 
ing my  visit  there. 

For  your  convenience  I  have  tried  to  divide 
this  report  into  several  parts.  First.  Itiner- 
ary, and  second,  the  background  facts — about 
South  Vietnam,  some  of  the  military  prob- 
lems, some  of  the  political  problems,  and 
some  possible  policy  changes. 

First  of  all,  I  might  say  that  on  the  way 
out  to  Asia  I  stopped  In  Honolulu  and  had 
about  3  or  4  days  of  rest.  I  got  some  of  the 
vacation  that  I  didn't  get  last  summer  after 
the  rlota,  although  I  had  one  planned  at  the 
time.  In  Honolulu  I  went  to  the  CINPAC 
(Commander  in  Chief  of  Pacific  Forces) 
Headquarters,  and  had  a  long  conference  and 
a  briefing  with  Admiral  Sharp,  who,  as  you 
know.  Is  our  commander  of  all  the  forces  In 
the  Pacific — everything  we  have  there  and 
not  Just  In  Vietnam — all  the  forces  In  the 
Pacific  •  •  •  a  very  great  military  leader,  and 
a  very  sound  thinker,  and  a  very  wonderful 
Inspirational  leader  of  our  military  forces. 

I  went  to  have  that  briefing  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  General  Greene,  who  said  to  me:  'On 
the  way  out,  I  think  you  ought  to  stop  and 
see  Admiral  Sharp  and  have  a  briefing. 
Then,  you  think  about  what  he  tells  you  on 
the  way  to  Vietnam." 

Well,  I  can  assure  you  that  after  the  brief- 
ing by  Admiral  Sharp  I  couldn't  think  about 
anything  else  on  my  way  out  to  Vietnam, 
and.  I  might  also  add  to  this  point,  although 
It  Is  not  Important,  that  because  the  Loe  An- 
geles Times  had  published  an  editorial  when 
they  found  out  I  might  go  to  Vietnam,  saying 
that  Governors  should  go  but  mayors 
shouldn't,  and  Indicating  that  It  would  be  a 
hardship  on  the  Armed  Forces  for  the  mayor 
of  the  third  largest  city  of  the  United  States 
to  visit  the  area.  I  asked  Admiral  Sharp  If 
this  were  true,  and  he  said,  "I  want  you  to  go 
and  see  what  is  happening  In  South  Vietnam, 
so  you  can  report  back  to  yo\ir  people." 

Now,  the  next  stop  was  Korea,  and  there, 
I  think,  we  set  an  all-time  precedent  because 
the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  was 
given  8Ln  official  presidential  dinner  In  the 
Blue  House  by  President  Park.  I  don't  know 
of  any  other  occasion  when  the  mayor  of  our 
city  has  been  so  honored.  I  take  It  not  as 
a  personal  honor  to  me,  but  as  a  growing 
recognition  of  the  Importance  of  Los  An- 
geles, and  I  was  so  pleased  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  again  and  renew  the  friend- 
ship with  President  Park  which  started  when 
he  was  our  guest  In  Los  Angeles.  We  were 
also  given  an  official  limcheon  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Defense,  Mr.  Kim,  to  which  all  the 
military  leaders  of  Korea  were  Invited. 

The  great  svirprlse  was  when  I  went  to 
Chtmg-Ang  University  where  Dr.  Louise  Ylm, 
who  Is  an  alumnus  of  USC,  Is  the  head  of 
this  university — 8,000  students  there — a  very 
great  university  at  Seoul. 

They  kept  their  surprise  from  me.  I  had 
no  Idea  when  I  walked  Into  the  big  assem- 
blage that  they  were  going  to  present  me 
with  a  doctor  of  laws  degree;  so  during  the 
rest  of  the  trip  the  others  In  the  party  all 
referred  to  me  as  "Doc." 

I  also  had  very  Interesting  conversations 
there  with  the  very  learned  mayor  of  Seoul. 
We  discussed  there,  also,  the  poealblllty  of 
forming  a  slster-clty  relationship  vrtth  the 
city  of  Pusan,  the  name  of  which  will  bring 
back  memorlee  to  aU  Americans  who  fol- 
lowed the  Korean  fighting.  We  also  had  a 
chance  to  discuss  the  Japanese-Korean 
Treaty  which  I  think  makes  aU  of  the  friends 
of  these  two  great  nations  very  happy.  It's 
taken  a  long  time.     There  were  many  ob- 


stacles, emotional  blocks,  and  other  reasons 
and  factors  that  entered  into  this  matter. 
At  long  last  these  two  friends  of  ours  have 
arrived  at  a  rapprochment  and  have  a  treaty 
and  I  think  this  bodes  very  well  for  the 
free  world.  This  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Communists  so  violently  opposed 
the  final  rapprochment  between  Korea  and 
Japan.  Pursuant  to  this  treaty  some  of  the 
outstanding  problems  will  now  be  settled 
and  In  addition  to  that,  a  large  grant  will  be 
given  by  Japan  to  South  Korea  and  also 
short-term  and  long-term  loans.  This  of 
course,  removes  some  of  the  burden  from 
us  because  we  have  had  to  give  Korea  sub- 
stantial help  as  you  know,  and  they  have 
used  It  well  to  defend  their  freedom. 

Then  we  went  on  to  Tokyo  where,  as  you 
know,  we  met  with  the  Japanese  business 
people  who  do  so  much  business  with  our 
harbor.  We  had  a  most  successful  reception 
there,  and  I  like  to  always  point  out  to  our 
Americans  that  they  must  realize  that  Japan 
Is  the  second  best  customer  of  the  United 
States  and  a  large  purchaser  of  our  products 
and  also  the  best  customer  of  the  Loe  Angeles 
Harbor.  We  enjoyed  a  most  successful  re- 
ception. The  Governor  of  Tokyo  came  to  the 
reception  along  with  many  top  business  peo- 
pie.  Then  we  went  to  Nagoya,  which  to  me 
Is  a  second  home.  You  know  we  have  had 
a  slster-clty  relationship  with  Nagoya  for  a 
long  time.  Mayor  Suglto  and  I  have  ex- 
changed visits,  and  I  think  it  Is  more  or  less 
an  example  of  what  slster-clty  relationships 
can  be  when  they  are  at  their  very  best 

From  there  we  went  to  Hong  Kong,  where 
I  stayed  only  briefly,  and  had  a  visit  with 
Sir  David  Trench,  who  Is  the  British  Gover- 
nor In  Hong  Kong.  As  you  know,  it  Is  a 
Crown  Colony  and  Is  completely  under  his 
control.  We  discussed  the  situation  In  that 
area.  The  others  stayed  In  Hong  Kong  and 
went  on  to  Bangkok;  I  went  to  Vietnam,  but 
from  Vietnam  I  also  went  to  Bangkok  where 
I  met  with  the  mayor  and  discussed  the 
project  that  I  will  talk  to  you  about  In  a 
minute,  and  also  met  with  our  military 
leader  there.  Gen.  Richard  Stlllwell,  who  has 
been  In  that  area  a  very  long  time — in  Viet- 
nam, In  Thailand,  In  southeast  Asia  and 
who  knows  a  great  deal  about  that  area. 

Then  on  the  way  home,  after  Vietnam  I 
again  stopped  m  Honolulu.  Just  between 
planes,  and  had  another  visit  with  Admiral 
Sharp  so  we  could  compare  notes  as  to  the 
difference  In  any  opinion  I  might  have  had 
on  the  way  out  compared  with  my  opinion 
on  the  way  back. 

Of  course.  South  Vietnam  was  by  far  the 
most  challenging  part  of  the  Journey 
When  I  got  off  the  plane  there,  I  was  met  by 
Major  Hayden,  the  security  officer,  and  by 
Mr.  Ralph  Earl,  representing  the  State  De- 
partment. I  want  to  say  that  thev  could 
not  have  been  more  kind,  more  considerate 
more  respectful.  Also  present  was  the  re- 
porter from  the  Times,  Mr.  Salazar  who  was 
there  to  meet  the  plane. 

From  there  we  went  almost  directly  to  a 
hospital  in  Saigon  where  1  visited  with  some 
of  the  hospitalized  soldiers,  and  also  visited 
the  malaria  ward  where  weYe  having  a  prob- 
lem, as  you  know,  by  the  fact  that  there 
seems  to  be  some  kind  of  new  strain  of 
malaria  which  the  normal  pills  that  we  use 
to  prevent  malaria  are  not  reaching.  Tou 
always  run  Into  this  where  our  people  are 
new  to  the  area  and  are  not  Immune  to 
some  of  the  Infections  and  diseases  that  the 
people  In  the  area  may  find  entirely  toler- 
able. I  remember  going  through  this  In  New 
Guinea  where  we  had  the  same  thing  hap- 
pen on  several  occasions.  Our  doctors  with 
their  ingenuity  and  our  research  scientists 
are  always  able  eventually  to  come  up  with 
an  answer,  but  there's  lots  of  pain  and  suf- 
fering In  the  meantime. 

It  was  at  that  hospital  that  I  first  heart! 
about  the  "dust-offs."  Tou  know.  It's  a 
wonderful  thing  about  the  fighting  men  out 
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In  tb«  flghttng  araa.  ••cli  one  tblnka  that 
him  place  U  fairly  aacun  and  breg*  about 
bla  fallow  flgbtlncman  who  are  doing  aome- 
tblnc  that  tbey  think  U  more  brare.  And 
tliia  boy  that  I  talked  to  In  the  boapltal; 
ha'a  a  boy  to  me  *  *  *  he  U  actually  a  ftgbt- 
**T*'"'.  but  they  aeam  ao  young  that  they 
aaam  like  boya.  He  waa  telling  me  about 
walking  along  with  hla  buddy  when  he  ran 
Into  one  of  thaaa  boobytrap  minea  that  are 
set  all  OT«r  the  Jungle  there,  and  one  of 
ttMM  mlnaa  want  oft  and  blew  both  lege 
off  of  hla  buddy,  and  alao,  of  courae,  Injured 
ttia  man  that  I  mat  in  the  boapltal.  He  aald 
that  In  tba  mldat  of  aU  thla  firing  and  with 
buUata  flying  all  around  hla  helicopter  the 
pilot  cama  right  on  down  to  reacue  them. 
Tbay  call  theae  fellowa  "duat-oas."  And  be 
aald.  "they  don't  care  about  anything:  they 
Juat  go  In  and  get  you."  Be  aald.  "It'a  a  great 
faallng  of  comfort  to  ua  that  theae  fellowa 
are  ao  brave."  Within  30  mlnutea  thla  boy 
with  hla  lega  blown  off  waa  In  the  boapltal 
under  care  and  la  now  In  New  York  recover- 
ing, and  will  have  artificial  lega  which  la  very 
little  conaolatlon,  but  at  leaat  it  la  aome- 
thlng,  and  It'a  a  great  conaolatlon  to  theae 
faUowa  to  know  that  theae  brave  "duat- 
cffa"  wUl  go  In  and  get  them.  Thla  la  about 
all  ha  could  talk  about;  he  waa  so  proud  of 
the  bravery  of  theae  fellow  aoldlera. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Now,  my  next  atop  waa  to  go  early  in  the 
morning  to  Da  Nang.  Da  Nang  la  our  baae 
cloaaat  to  the  17th  parallel  which  dlvldea 
South  Vietnam  from  North  Vietnam,  and  it 
lant  only  one  baae.  We  have  aatelllte  baaea 
north  and  aouth.  They  are  really  part  of 
thla  aama  oomplex;  thla  la  a  marine  baae. 
Oaneral  Oreene  bad  auggeated  that  he  would 
like  me  to  aee  It  beeauae  ha  wanted  me  also 
to  aee  tha  dvlc  action  program  of  the 
marlnaa  In  the  area.  We  are  engaged,  not 
only  In  military  operatlona  In  South  Viet- 
nam, but  we  are  engaged  In  another  activity 
to  eatabllah  the  meana  of  carrying  on  sound 
government,  and  In  winning  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  So  the  marlnea  In  Da  Nang 
are  not  only  flghtlngmen.  they  are  public 
relattoaa  men.  They  are  helping  theee  peo- 
ple to  better  their  way  of  life,  and  to  have 
aoane  atake  in  freedom  and  in  the  victory  of 
the  free  forcea. 

We  alao  looked  over  aome  of  the  civil  action 
pragnuna  where  the  marlnea  have  helped  the 
people  build  roeda.  They  have  helped  them 
build  aehoola,  and  they  have  done  many 
thlnci  to  let  them  know  that  we  are  their 
frlenda.  ao  that  on  the  baala  of  frlendahlp 
they  can  undentand  ua  and  feel  confidence 
Inua. 

We  returned  that  night  to  Saigon  and  the 
next  momlng,  early  again,  we  went  off  for  the 
oairtar.  Kittyhawk.  I  had  a  fine  chance  to 
talk  with  Admiral  Reedy  who  was  departing 
after  «•  had  lunch  to  go  over  and  aee  Mr. 
MeNamara,  who  waa  In  Saigon  at  the  time. 
flaptaln  Canaody  waa  In  chaerge  of  the  Kitty- 
Kmwk.  He%  a  famoiu  football  player  from 
San  Joae  State  and  a  vary  wonderful  mili- 
tary man.  They  told  me  that  on  their  cloaed 
droult  televlaloD,  they  bad  announced  In 
advance  that  I  would  be  there,  and  told  the 
teUowa  oo  the  ahip.  And  ao  I  bad  to  go  to 
every  deek  on  that  ahlp  and  make  aiire  that 
I  vlaited  every  department.  Tou  know  that 
Ktttfihmwk  la  18  levela?  You  can't  believe  it, 
what  a  maaalve  ahip  that  U.  With  5.000 
Americana  houaed  in  what  really  amounta  to 
a  city.  ISXMO  maala  a  day  to  be  aerved.  all 
that  laundry,  all  tha  equipment,  auppUea. 
I  watched  the  Kittwhmwk  In  operation. 
Planea  were  being  catapulted  off  the  bow  of 
the  ahip  and  they  were  coming  in  from  aft 
oo  the  elanted  deck,  and  at  the  aame  time, 
they  were  taking  on  auppllaa  from  another 
ammunition  ahlp  on  the  aide. 

It  waa  the  bualeat  place  I've  ever  seen.  So 
many  dedicated  Americana  working  awfully 
hard.  Believe  me,  theae  fellows  were  haul- 
ing around  theee  big  bomba  and  ammuni- 


tion and  other  supplies  and  the  sea  waa 
rough  and  they  were  having  a  very  bard 
time.  Captain  Carmody  waa  pacing  the  deck 
up  there,  worried  about  the  fellows  on  the 
ammo  ship,  afraid  they  might  get  hurt  be- 
cause of  the  rough  seas  and  wondering 
whether  he  should  discontinue  and  try  again 
later,  and  all  of  this  is  going  on,  these  fel- 
lows are  working  around  the  clock.  There 
Isn't  any  8-hour  day,  5-day  weelc  there.  They 
Juat  work  all  the  time. 

And  the  pllota  •  •  •  theae  pilots  are  flying 
more  than  you  could  ever  Imagine.  These 
mlaalona  are  taking  off  regularly  all  the  time. 
They're  Just  conatajitly  pounding.  It's  a 
terrific  Job  that  they  are  doing  from  these 
carriers.  I  went  down  to  a  briefing  of  the 
pilots  and  thla  seemed  especially  interesting 
to  me  because  this  used  to  be  my  Job.  only 
I  did  the  Intelligence  briefing  and  this  was 
the  operatlona  briefing  and,  of  all  things,  the 
pilot  leading  this  particular  mlEsion  was  an 
Air  Fyjrce  pilot  on  an  exchange  program  with 
the  Navy.  We  didn't  used  to  do  this;  I  think 
it'a  a  great  Idea  and  we  had  a  lot  of  fun  icid- 
dlng  about  it.  But  to  hear  the  complica- 
tions of  these  flights  today,  the  things  that 
theae  young  men  have  to  keep  In  mind  and 
tha  inatructlona;  It  really  Is  staggering  to 
someone  who  hasn't  heard  anything  like  thla 
for  30  years. 

Now.  here  again,  I  ran  into  the  same 
phenomenon,  the  flghtingman  always  talk- 
ing about  aomebody  else's  bravery.  Theee 
fellows,  these  pilots,  were  all  praise  for  what 
they  called  the  forward  air  controller.  The 
subject  came  up  because  I  asked  them  ex- 
actly what  their  mission  was,  and  while  they 
had  a  mlaalon,  it  was  not  a  definite  mission 
until  they  reached  the  target  area.  There, 
they  meet  the  forward  air  controller.  And 
they  didn't  seem  to  think  what  they  were 
doing  waa  heroic  at  all.  They  were  worried 
about  the  forward  air  controller  beeauae  they 
said  he  goes  along  right  over  the  ground 
in  a  flimsy  little  airplane.  The  enemy  shoots 
at  him  but  he  marks  the  target  for  the 
pilots,  and  they  aald,  "Why.  the  other  day 
we  were  searching  for  the  Vletcong  (they  aay 
the  VC),  who  were  in  the  bushes  around 
there  some  place. 

"They  had  our  troops  pinned  down.  The 
troopa  couldn't  move,  because  every  time 
they  started  to  move  they  shot  at  them.  We 
couldnt  find  where  the  VC  were  from  up 
at  our  altitude,  ao  the  forward  air  controller 
flew  right  down  over  them  until  he  drew  their 
fire  and  then  when  they  flred  on  him,  we 
dropped  a  smoke  bomb  on  them  and  we  went 
in  and  let  them  have  It."  They  said,  "there's 
really  the  brave  guy.  Our  Job  is  easy  com- 
pared with  hla."  And  so  it  is  with  the  real 
flghtlngmen. 

They  made  me  lift  their  gear,  which  I  tell 
you,  muat  weigh  50  pounds,  all  the  Instru- 
menta  that  theae  young  men  wear  when 
they're  up  In  theae  supersonic  Jeu. 

Weli.  after  that,  of  course,  back  that  same 
night  to  Saigon,  and  then  the  next  morning 
wo  had  a  breakfast  engagement  with  USOM 
people,  that'B  U.S.  Operation  Mission,  and 
theae  are  the  people  who  are  trying  to  recruit 
administratora  here  in  Loe  Angeles  right  now 
to  help  train  the  South  Vietnamese  to  gov- 
ern. This  waa  a  very  interesting  discussion 
because  it  gave  me  quite  a  bit  of  information 
about  the  problem  of  reestablishing  govern- 
ment In  an  area  like  this  and  teaching  the 
people  how  co  govern  and  giving  them  con- 
fldence  in  themaelves  to  do  the  Job. 

And  I  might  say  that  people  who  are  good 
administrators  who  have  a  talent  for  getting 
along  with  people  who  know  something  about 
government  and  getting  things  done.  If  they 
would  like  to  do  a  Job  In  South  Vietnam,  not 
in  a  combat  capacity  and  not  especially  dan- 
geroua  but  with  some  danger,  they  would  be 
vrelcome.  If  they  would  want  to  apply  to  the 
US.  Mlaalon.  It's  a  Job  that  haa  to  be  done. 
At  that  point.  I  got  an  urgent  cable  from 
the  State  Department  asking  me  to  visit  one 


of  the  USOM  projects  and  take  some  pictures 
and  make  a  statement,  II  I  would,  about 
recruiting  people. 

That  morning,  we  flew  up  In  a  helicopter 
to  an  area  north  of  Saigon  to  a  little  place 
where  the  Infantry  division  Is  located.  This 
dlvUlon  is  called  the  Big  Red  1.  It's  the  1st 
Infantry  Division  and  theae  people  are  In  ex- 
tremely heavy  combat  In  that  area.  They 
were  taking  part  In  the  fight  at  the  Mlchelin 
plantation  where  another  unit  of  the  South 
Vietnam  forces  waa  really  slaughtered  by  the 
Vletcong.  We  had  to  go  in  there  with  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  the  Ist  Infantry  Divi- 
sion was  engaged  in  that  action. 

I  asked  the  commanding  general  if  there 
was  any  difference  between  the  draftees  and 
the  volunteers  in  his  division.  "No  difference 
at  all,"  He  said,  "When  these  young  men 
get  out  here,  In  our  unit,  you  can't  tell  which 
ones  are  volunteers  and  which  ones  were 
drafted," 

I  think  this  is  extremely  Important  to  you 
American  citizens  to  realize  that  these  young 
men  did  not  ask  to  go  there.  You  sent  them 
there,  and  In  sending  them  there,  you  have 
to  accept  aome  responsibilities  too.  We  have 
to  remember  that  at  home. 

This  Is  an  area,  which  has  been  for  a  long 
time,  under  Vletcong  control.  And  so  the 
people  in  the  area  are  accustomed  to  having 
the  Vletcong  there  either  all  the  time  or  to 
disappear  when  the  Government  forcea  come 
in,  and  then  come  back.  There  are  fortifica- 
tions underground  all  over  this  area.  They 
are  completely  camouflaged. 

You  cannot  find  these  underground 
fortifications  •  •  •  some  bases  capable  of 
holding  some  2,000  soldiers,  Vletcong  soldiers. 
Communist  soldiers  •  •  •  and  you  can't 
find  them.  They  can  simply  disappear  under 
the  ground;  the  only  way  you  can  find  them 
is  to  stumble  over  them,  in  the  thick  Jungle, 
The  general  there  In  command  of  this  divi- 
sion, told  me  that  one  of  his  lieutenants  waa 
out  on  the  forward  patrol  and  stumbled  on 
something  that  was  only  this  high  above  the 
groxmd,  completely  camouflaged,  (About  6 
Inchea,) 

He  stirred  around  there  In  the  graaa  in  the 
camouflage  and  found  that  It  was  Jiist  a 
small  opening  Into  one  of  theae  underground 
labyrinths.  He  didn't  want,  of  course,  to  go 
In  there  so  he  took  a  smoke  bomb  that  he 
had  and  threw  It  In  there.  But  the  smoke 
started  to  come  back  out,  so  In  order  to  make 
the  amoke  go  down,  he  took  his  pancho  oS 
and  put  It  over  the  opening  so  the  smoke 
would  go  down.  In  the  meantime,  a  Vletcong 
came  up  from  another  hole  behind  him  and 
shot  him  In  the  back. 

So  this  Is  the  kind  of  warfare  they  em- 
ployed. They  used  to  hide  down  In  those 
underground  fortifications,  then  come  out 
and  strike  the  government  forces  or  raid  the 
viUagea  and  take  the  young  men  away,  take 
the  rice  and  then  they  go  back  and  dlaappear. 
When  the  Govemment  came  they  couldn't 
find  them.  They  may  not  even  go  back  to 
the  same  underground  position  which  they 
left.  They  may  go  to  another  one.  The  area 
is  honeycombed  with  them.  It  Is  a  most  dlf- 
fictilt  Job  Just  to  find  these  underground 
fortlfleatlona  and  then  to  deal  with  them 
when  you  find  them. 

It's  a  very  difficult  type  of  war.  We  don't 
have  the  tjrpe  of  weapons  or  we  haven't  had 
In  the  past  the  type  of  training  to  deal  with 
thla  sort  of  thing. 

At  this  particular  camp,  the  fellows  were 
waiting  for  me  at  their  noncommissioned 
ofllcers  club.  They  found  out  I  was  coming 
and  they  wanted  to  make  me  the  flrst  hon- 
orary member  of  the  noncommlasloned  ofll- 
cers club,  of  the  Ist  Infantry  Division.  Well, 
you  should  see  the  club.  They  had  a  tent 
and  about  six  chairs  In  the  tent.  But  they 
did  have  beer  and  they  got  some  ice  and  they 
are  going  to  open  the  club.  I'm  the  flrst 
member  of  that  noncommissioned  ofllcers 
club  and  somehow  I'm  going  to  get  them  a 
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refrigerator  and  a  generator  as  a  gift  and  get 
it  over  there. 

Now,  we  went  into  the  little  town  of  Dl  An, 
with  John  Van  who  is  the  liaison  of  the  civil 
action  program  of  this  division.  I  visited  the 
school  with  the  little  South  'Vletnameae  chil- 
dren m  It  and  met  the  teacher.  This  school 
was  built  by  the  people  in  the  village  but 
with  materials  furnished  by  the  U.S.  Army 
there.  This  Is  part  of  our  program.  John 
Van  is  a  lieutensmt  colonel  who  resigned  In 
protest  against  some  of  our  past  policies  In 
South  Vietnam.  After  they  found  out  that 
he  was  right  about  a  lot  of  things,  they  called 
him  back  as  a  civilian  to  help  out  and  he's 
more  or  less  like  a  provincial  governor  or  vil- 
lage head.  He  runs  around  there  iinpro- 
tected  working  with  the  villagers  and  seems 
to  be  so  popular  that  the  VC  who  are  known 
to  be  among  the  vUlagers  (the  Vletcong)  do 
not  bother  him.  Perhaps,  because  the  citi- 
zens wouldn't  stand  for  it,  since  they've 
grown  to  have  such  respect  for  John  Van, 
who  does  so  much  for  them. 

We  took  aome  pictures  there,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  State  Department,  and  I  miut  say 
that  you  get  a  different  idea  of  what  this  is 
all  about  when  you  look  at  those  little  chU- 
dren  because  part  of  the  question  Is.  Are  they 
going  to  grow  up  educated  to  appreciate  free- 
dom or  are  they  going  to  be  hauled  away  by 
the  Communists,  conscripted  into  the  serv- 
ice, be  brainwashed,  and  sent  back  to  fight 
against  their  own  best  interest,  I  think  we 
are  doing  a  tremendous  Job  there  In  trying  to 
help  the  people  get  schools,  get  teachers, 
build  the  schools  they  need. 

Also,  along  the  road  there,  I  saw  the 
Korean  engineers.  They  were  sent  there  a 
long  time  ago,  before  the  Korean  combat 
units.  They  thought  that  they  were  a  non- 
combat  imit.  But  If  you'd  see  the  fortifica- 
tion around  their  camp  they  had  to  build 
to  protect  themselves,  you  wouldn't  consider 
them  exactly  noncombat.  They've  built 
roads.  They've  built  drainage  ditches. 
They're  doing  a  wonderful  Job.  They're 
great  allies, 

I  had  to  return  fairly  soon  that  day  be- 
cause I  had  a  conference  with  the  Ambassa- 
dor, Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Mr,  Salazar  re- 
ferred to  this  as  a  brief  appointment  with 
the  Idea  of  discrediting  the  recognition  that 
Mr.  Lodge  gave  to  me  as  mayor  of  our  city. 
But  I  can  tell  you  It  was  far  from  being 
brief.  It  lasted  46  minutes  to  an  hour 
and  I  myself,  had  to  leave  in  order  to  keep 
another  luncheon  engagement  with  the  U.S. 
Operation  Mission  people  to  talk  about  the 
recruiting  back  here. 

I  must  aay  that  this  Is  the  first  time 
I  have  had  a  chance  to  talk  to  Ambassador 
Lodge  In  a  very  long  time  and  I  came  away 
with  renewed  faith  in  this  man,  in  the  sound- 
ness of  his  Judgment,  and  the  determination 
that  he  has  to  bring  about  peace  In  this 
area,  an  honorable  peace, 

I  think  you  can  rest  comfortably  that 
Prealdent  Johnson's  representation  In  Saigon 
Is  of  the  very  highest  order. 

Next,  I  kept  my  commitment  to  Presi- 
dent Park  of  Korea  and  visited  the  com- 
mand headquarters  of  the  Koreans  in  Saigon, 
Then  over  to  the  Air  Force,  where  I  had  a 
briefing,  I  had  visited  the  Navy,  Marines, 
and  Army,  but  I  hadn't  been  at  the  Air 
Force  yet.  Being  Air  Force  myself  I  wanted 
to  go  by  the  Air  Force  and  have  a  briefing, 
and  a  visit  again  with  General  Schlnz  of  the 
shirt  fame. 

Now,  this  was  the  end  of  the  Journey,  and 
then  on  back  to  Honolulu,  aa  I  said,  to  meet 
again  with  Admiral  Sharp  and  back  here, 

I  think  at  this  point,  I  would  like  to  Jtist 
give  you  a  little  background  of  this  South 
Vietnam  problem,  because  It's  a  great  puszle 
and  many  people  don't  understand  that  the 
division  at  the  17th  parallel  goes  way  back 
to  the  closing  final  phases  of  the  second 
war. 


When  Lord  Mountbatten  waa  liberating 
thla  area  through  here  (southeast  Asia]  he 
went  Into  French  Indochina,  part  of  which 
la  now  North  and  South  Vietnam.  Lord 
Mountbatten  was  In  administrative  control 
of  what  la  now  South  Vietnam.  But  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  Insisted  that  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  be  given  administrative  control  north 
of  the  17th  parallel  and  although  Lord 
Mountbatten  had  a  division  to  place  in  North 
Vietnam,  he  didn't  get  In  there.  And  It  was 
extremely  difficult  for  Chiang  Kai-shek,  be- 
cause he  had  too  many  other  problems.  He 
couldn't  effectively  administer  It  and  a  sort  of 
vacuum  was  left  there.  In  which  the  Commu- 
nists were  able  to  take  full  advantoge.  Now, 
I  didn't  know  about  thU  untU  Lord  Mount- 
batten came  to  Loe  Angeles  one  day  and 
told  me  about  it.  I  checked  it  later  with 
General  Lemnltzer  at  our  Supreme  Allied 
Headquarters  in  Europe  and  he  said  yes,  that 
was  correct  and  he  had  talked  vrtth  Lord 
Mountbatten  about  It  himself.  He  had  never 
even  seen  It  In  print  but  thla  is  the  long- 
term  background  of  that  dlvlalon  at  the 
17th  parallel. 

Now,  this  war,  believe  me,  la  a  big  nasty 
dirty  war.  But  It's  different,  I  think,  from 
any  kind  of  war  that  we've  ever  had  to  fight. 
I  actually  could  see  from  my  hotel  window 
in  Saigon  the  fiares  being  dropped  right  on 
the  edge  of  the  city  to  try  and  light  up  the 
area  where  a  village  waa  being  attacked  by 
the  Communists  during  the  night,  right  on 
the  edge  of  Saigon.  Those  people  out  there 
attacking  the  village,  no  doubt,  looked  like 
ordinary  citizens  In  the  daytime  •  •  •  all 
Vietnamese  look  like  Vietnamese,  whether 
they  are  Communist  or  not.  But  yet  at 
night,  they  are  capable  of  forming  Into  these 
units  and  carrying  out  an  attack. 

Now,  I  want  to  preface  the  rest  of  my  re- 
marks by  aaylng  that  the  altuatlon  aa  It  Is 
today  has  to  be  dealt  with  as  It  Is  today. 

It  doesn't  do  any  good  to  talk  about  the 
past  of  Vietnam  and  I  think  myaelf  some 
mistakes  were  made  there,  but  that  doesn't 
do  ua  any  good  now  and  It  doesn't  do  Presi- 
dent Johnson  any  good.  When  he  took  over 
the  helm  aa  Prealdent,  It  was  a  situation 
with  which  he  had  to  deal.  And  he  couldn't 
go  back  and  undo  anything  that  had  been 
done  before.    He  haa  to  deal  with  It  now. 

The  question  of  whether  It  was  wise  to 
undermine  Diem  and  destroy  the  only  father 
figure  they  had  In  South  Vietnam  and 
whether  you  could  have  gotten  rid  of  Mr, 
Nhu  (and  everybody  aeema  to  agree  that  he 
had  to  be  removed ) ,  whether  you  could  have 
gotten  rid  of  him  without  alao  getting  rid 
of  President  Diem,  whom  we  have  called  the 
George  Washington  of  South  Vietnam,  Is  a 
question  that  historians  will  have  to  settle. 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  Diem  Is 
not  there,  and  we  have  had  a  series  of  gov- 
ernments, and  you  know  all  of  that  story. 
and  President  Johnson  Inherited  this  situa- 
tion. 

Now  our  policy  relative  to  Diem  was  not 
universally  popular  In  South  Vietnam, 
There's  a  park  In  Saigon  called  Kennedy 
Park  where  they  expected  to  put  up  a 
monument  and  they  weren't  able  to  do  It 
because  of  protests  from  some  of  the  Cath- 
olic groups  and  others  who  were  for  Presi- 
dent Diem  and  regarded  Diem  as  a  great 
hero. 

Skipping  to  the  division  of  1954,  as  you 
know,  the  Communists  agreed  to  withdraw 
all  their  military  forces  and  all  their  agents 
from  South  Vietnam.  Instead  of  that  they 
left  their  agents,  their  trained  agents,  in 
South  Vietnam  and  did  not  withdraw  them. 
Not  only  that,  they  murdered — and  I 
think  that  this  Is  awfully  Important  for  us 
to  understand — they  murdered  2,000  village 
chiefs  and  leaders  in  order  to  destroy  the 
ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  govern 
themselves.     They  literally  murdered  them. 

In  one  eaae,  as  a  good  example,  they  went 
In  and  got  the  village  chief.    They  gave  him 


some  order  that  he  didn't  carry  out.  They 
killed  him,  put  his  head  on  a  pole,  and 
paraded  it  around  through  the  village  so  the 
rest  of  the  villagers  would  understand  that 
when  the  Vletcong  tell  you  to  do  something 
you  do  it.  And  so.  that's  the  kind  of  terror 
that  these  people  have  had  to  live  under. 
This  has  been  going  on  and  on  and  on  till 
you  can  understand  why  they  are  verj-  con- 
fused about  whether  we  will  protect  them 
or  whether  we  will  stay. 

Now  our  staying  Is  very  Important  to  them 
and  It  has  some  implications  that  are  ex- 
tremely Important.  If  they  feel  that  we  are 
going  to  stay  and  that  we  are  going  to  protect 
them,  then  they  will  be  inclined  to  give  us 
the  intelligence  we  need.  In  other  words, 
they  will  tell  us  who  the  Vletcong  are  in  the 
villages  because  the  villagers  know.  But  If 
they  are  going  to  identify  the  Vletcong  for 
us  and  the  Vletcong  find  it  out,  which  they 
surely  will,  and  then  we  leave,  then  they  will 
be  slaughtered  and  murdered. 

So  It  is  extremely  Important  that  they  have 
faith  In  us,  faith  In  our  staying  power,  and 
faith  In  our  ability  to  defend  them  and  our 
loyalty  to  them.  Now  this  then  gets  back 
to  another  point  that  intelligence  is  so  im- 
porUnt  because  we  can  win  the  fight  much 
sooner  If  we  can  identify  the  Vletcong  and 
get  them  out  of  these  villages  and  get  them 
under  our  control.  But  under  the  circum- 
stances, you  can't  expect  these  people  for 
quite  a  long  time  to  be  willing  to  really  have 
the  faith  in  us  that  we  are  going  to  stay  and 
to  give  us  the  information  that  we  need  to 
help  win  this  war. 

This  gets  down,  of  course,  to  the  matter 
of  Da  Nang.  I  think  all  of  you  muat  have 
read  aome  time  ago,  a  few  months  ago,  where 
the  Communists  at  night  Infiltrated  through 
the  perimeter  at  Da  Nang  and  blew  up  a 
numbw  of  our  alrplanea  and  helicopters. 
Our  Information  Is  that  they  gathered  in 
one  of  the  villages  that  night.  Now,  If  those 
vlUagers  had  had  complete  faith  In  us,  aa 
we  think  they  have  now,  thU  couldn't  have 
happened  at  Da  Nang.  It  might,  but  I  doubt 
it.  If  they  had  complete  faith  in  ua,  they 
would  have  told  us  and  we  would  have  been 
warned  about  the  attack.  So  this  is  the  dif- 
ference. It  la  extremely  Important  for  us 
to  win  their  confidence  and  shorten  the  time 
needed  for  victory.  When  we  have  the  con- 
fidence of  theae  people  and  are  able  to  take 
advantage  of  their  Intelligence,  this  will  be 
a  (^eat  help  to  us. 

Thla  Is  where  theee  demonstrations  at 
home  enter  Into  this  whole  picture.  In  1964 
when  the  French  were  in  Indochina  there 
were  demonstrations  In  Prance  against  the 
Government.  As  you  know,  there  has  always 
been  a  strong  CommunUt  Party  In  France 
and  there  were  great  demonstrations  against 
the  French  Goverrmjent.  These  people  know 
that  and  they  know  that  the  French  got  out. 
And  now  the  Communists  are  ualng  the  dem- 
onstrations here  in  the  United  States  to  re- 
late them  with  what  happened  with  the 
French  and  to  warn  theae  people  that  they 
had  better  be  careful  because  the  Americans 
are  not  going  to  stay.  They  tell  them  we 
are  going  to  get  out,  that  the  war  is  unpop- 
ular in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  dem- 
onstrations prove  it.  They  can  show  pictures 
and  they  can  show  documenU  and  even  use 
our  own  press  to  show  that  theae  protests 
against  the  war  are  going  on  here  at  home. 
So  these  demonstrations  are  prolonging  the 
time  necessary  for  us  to  win  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  to  get  the  Intelligence  we  need 
to  beat  the  Vletcong.  to  beat  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  to  shorten  the  war. 

And  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  theee 
demonstrations  are  a  disgrace  to  the  United 
States  and  a  dlaeervlce  to  our  flghtlngmen. 
Furthermore,  the  demonstrations  have 
other  aspects.  To  the  Communists,  they  are 
a  sign  of  weakness.  These  kinds  of  demon- 
strations are  not  permitted  in  Communist 
countries   and   they   can't  understand   vrhy  ' 
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■uch  atxaaoMtrutXonm  would  b«  permttt«d  ber« 
If  m  wer*  able  to  stop  them.  To  tbem,  It 
la  a  M(n  of  waafcne—  of  the  United  States. 
Now,  I  might  My  to  you  that  every  place 
I  went,  one  of  the  flrat  things  the  fighting 
fellowa  laid  to  me  was:  "How  about  thoae 
demonstrations?"  Tbey  are  very  confused 
about  them,  they  dont  understand  It.  they 
are  out  there  risking  their  lives,  they  are 
doing  a  Job  In  this  nasty,  dirty  war  and  yet 
there  is  all  this  marching  around  at  home 
that  they  are  reading  about. 

I  think  that  we  should  all  write  all  the 
letters  we  can  to  our  servicemen  there  and 
tell  them  the  truth,  that  we  are  all  back 
of  them,  that  we  understand  their  sacrifices, 
that  we  do  appreciate  them. 

One  of  the  other  problems  In  the  back- 
ground la  the  fact  that  this  country  Is  80- 
p«rc«nt  rural  and  that  the  rural  people  have 
very  Uttle  allegiance  to  the  Central  Govern- 
ment in  Saigon.  They  have  been  more  or 
leas  on  their  own  and  they  would  Just  like 
to  be  left  alone  at  this  time. 

They  actually  have  what  they  call  the  five 
evils — fire,  famine,  flood,  plague,  and  the 
Central  Oovernment.  Tou  can  see  what  a 
problem  you  have  from  the  standpoint  of  re- 
establishing the  Oovernment  in  this  situa- 
tion, and,  of  course,  the  Central  Government 
has  always  placed  too  much  emphasis  upon 
Salgoo. 

Now  I  have  to  stop  here  because  time  is 
going  to  run  out  and  I  want  to  talk  briefly 
about  soma  of  the  military  problems.  One 
of  them  is  to  try  to  identify  the  enemy.  I 
saw  sentrlss  standing  duty  on  a  road,  at  an 
InteneotloD.  near  Ol  An.  These  men  have 
to  stand  there  while  Vietnamese  come  down 
the  road  with  guns  and  they  don't  know 
whether  ttisy  are  friendly  or  whether  tbey 
are  Comirmnlsts.  So  tbey  can't  shoot  Ull 
tbey  are  shot  at.  aixl  that's  kind  of  a  diffi- 
cult altliation  to  be  In. 

It's  dlAcult  to  flgbt  a  war  where  you  can't 
Identify  the  enemy.  Xven  in  the  hard  flgbt- 
in«  in  Korea  we  were  fighting  against  orga- 
nlaed  xmlti.  but  here  we  are  trying  to  fight 
agalxut  people  that  may  look  like  farmers  In 
the  dayUma  and  go  down  Into  one  of  their 
underground  fortlAcatloDs  at  night,  organise, 
and  oome  out  and  attack  you.  And,  of 
course,  even  at  our  base  at  Da  Nang  and  at 
aU  ot  our  bases,  the  Vletnsmeee  are  working 
around  there,  xw  doubt  among  them  are  Vlet- 
cong  peealng  Intelligence  on  to  the  enemy, 
looking  oTW  tbe  area  and  studying  how  we 
operate  and  how  Utar  to  infiltrate. 

Then  ttere  Is  the  problem  of  weapons  re- 
strtoUona.  The  United  Statee  is  not  using 
aU  o(  tbe  weapons  that  we  are  able  to  fash- 
ion to  help  our  boye  save  their  Uvea.  ThU 
la  a  handicap  under  which  they  are  working 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  superior 
weapons  to  probably  anybody  in  the  world. 
It  just  seams  to  me  that  if  we  are  going 
to  send  young  men  into  a  horrible  nasty  war 
and  aik  them  to  risk  their  Uvea  to  defend 
freedom  tbey^  entitled  to  the  best  weapons 
that  we  have  In  our  azeenal  to  save  their 
llTia.  I  think  where  you  have  a  weapon  that 
is  sottabie  to  aonnwpllah  a  certain  objective 
in  a  proper  way  that  they're  entitled  to  use 
that  weapon. 

Then  you  have  the  problem  of  these  sane- 
tuarlee.  Hanoi  ttMlf,  which  is  the  capital 
city,  la  being  glran  a  very  wide  berth  by  our 
alieraft  and,  of  oourae,  not  bombed.  We  are 
not  even  golnf  oioee  to  HanoL  Haiphong, 
the  greet  aappty  center.  Is  also  another  sanc- 
tuary. Tbe  monltlona  are  pouring  throiigh 
Haiphong.  Theae  are  the  weapons  that  wUl 
kill  oar  men  U  tbey  are  allowed  to  keep  on 
supplying  throofb  »»«p>«"'>g 

Down  tn  Oa  Nang  they  are  beginning  to 
run  Into,  for  tbe  first  time,  some  JO  caliber 
weapona.  These  M  caliber  weapons  wUl  be 
effective  against  our  beUcoptera  where  the 
small  arms  fire  have  not  been  nearly  as 
edtaottre. 


Xach  day  that  these  weapons  increase  in 
their  slae.  their  magnitude  and  tbe  number 
that  come  through  Haiphong,  more  Amer- 
icans are  going  to  lose  their  lives  because 
thoae  weap>ona  poured  through  there.  Hai- 
phong Itself  is  also  given  a  wide  berth,  not 
quite  as  much  as  Hanoi,  but  a  wide  berth 
by  our  aircraft.  Not  only  does  this  give 
them  a  supply  sanctuary  Into  the  country, 
but  it  creates  a  very  serious  problem  for  our 
aircraft  passing  beyond  Haiphong  and  Hanoi 
to  strike  targets  in  the  northernmost  part 
of  North  Vietnam. 

Instead  of  being  able  to  choose  any  route 
they  want  to  get  to  the  target,  they  have 
to  run  a  narrow  gauntlet  In  order  to  avoid 
Haiphong  and  Hanoi,  and  this  means  that  the 
enemy  aircraft  defenses  can  be  set  up  more 
effectively.  So  I  would  say  that  that  sanctu- 
ary has  to  go. 

I  dont  see  how  we  can  continue  to  fjermlt 
the  supplies  to  be  brought  In  there  com- 
pletely immune  from  any  kind  of  attack.  I 
think  they  ought  to  at  least  start  narrowing 
down  the  corridor,  and  If  I  had  the  power, 
I  would  use  alrpower  to  shut  off  the  sup- 
plies to  Haiphong  now. 

Then  you  also  have  the  problem  of  the 
sanctuary  In  Laos  and  In  Cambodia  •  •  • 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail.  This  Jungle  country 
goes  through  mostly  uninhabited  country 
but  It  Is  out  of  bounds  to  us.  And  yet  these 
Communists  from  North  Vietnam  and  also 
the  Vletcong  from  South  Vietnam  can  strike 
us,  strike  our  forces,  strike  our  allied  forces, 
and  then  dash  back  Into  Liaoe  and  Cambodia 
and  rest,  get  resupplied  In  their  sanctuary 
and  then  come  back  out  and  hit  us  again. 
If  the  Communists  in  Laos  and  Slhnouk  tn 
Cambodia  want  to  associate  themselves  with 
OMI  enemies  In  this  war.  let  them  suSer  the 
consequences.  I  think  we  should  consider 
them  enemies  and  take  on  those  sanctuaries 
as  soon  as  possible  and  stop  this  btislness  of 
letting  our  enemies  run  and  hide.  Now.  as 
you  know.  Laos  is  divided.  An  agreement  was 
made  between  the  Commimists.  tbe  neutral- 
ists, and  the  free  forces.  We  have  a  govern- 
ment in  there,  the  only  legitimate  govern- 
ment that  Is  on  the  side  of  freedom.  I  am 
sure  that  In  time  they  will  see  the  wisdom 
of  letting  us  attack  thU  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail 
In  whatever  way  It  seems  necessary  to  shut 
off  the  supplies  and  stop  them  from  coming 
down  the  trail  almoet  completely  protected. 
Of  course,  our  military.  In  assessing  this 
whole  problem,  have  to  think  of  other  areas. 
They  have  to  keep  in  mind  Berlin;  they  have 
to  keep  in  mind  what  tbe  Chinese  might  do, 
what  the  Russians  might  do,  and  we  also  have 
a  very  serious  supply  problem. 

This  country  Is,  by  our  standards,  very 
backward  In  the  things  you  need  loglstlcally. 
They  only  have  one  great  harbor.  They  don't 
have  the  airfields  we  need.  All  these  things 
have  to  be  built  In  order  to  put  the  number 
of  troops  in  that  we  will  need  to  actually 
accomplish  this  Job.  The  enemy  is  very 
tough  and  very  canny.  Tou  can  drive  over 
a  road  a  doxen  times  and  think  it's  safe,  and 
than  suddenly  a  truck  blows  up.  Tbey  told 
me  about  some  Incidents  near  Dl  An  where 
they  found  that  a  mine  had  been  planted 
8  months  before.  The  paving  had  been  dug 
up,  the  mine  put  in.  and  the  road  repaved. 
They  waited  8  months  till  the  time  tbe  sup- 
ply column  was  coming  along  that  they 
wasted.  So  theyYe  very  patient;  a  patience 
that  we  Americans  don't  always  have,  and, 
they  are  very  tough. 

Also,  there's  tbe  problem  that  we're  only 
advisers.  When  a  Vietnamese  unit  recently 
was  overrtm  In  a  plantation.  I  am  told  that 
they  had  not  listened  to  our  advisers;  they 
bad  not  sent  out  their  forward  patrols  and 
scouts  to  protect  themselves  from  surprise 
attack.  Unfortunately,  tbe  advisers  who 
gave  them  the  good  advice  which  was  ig- 
nored, were  also  killed. 

Then  there's  the  problem  of  our  piecemeal 
commitment.      We    keep    committing    otur 


strength  only  enough  to  offset  the  strength 
of  the  enemy.  I  think  if  we're  going  to  send 
our  men  in  there,  we  should  send  enough 
of  them  to  do  the  Job  and  to  protect  each 
other. 

There's  also  another  serious  problem  to 
consider,  and  that  is  that  no  Chinese  Com- 
munisU  are  being  killed  in  Vietnam  and  no 
Russian  Communists  are  being  killed  In 
Vietnam.  They  are  sending  tbe  supplies  in 
there;  they're  encouraging  the  war,  particu- 
larly the  Chinese,  but  they  are  not  being 
killed,  and  it's  said  over  in  the  area,  "The 
Chinese  Communists  will  fight  to  the  last 
Vietnamese."  But  it's  a  very  serious  matter 
that  we  have  this  drain  on  American  man- 
power at  the  same  time  that  there  is  no 
drain  on  the  manpower  of  our  two  principal 
enemies,  and  I  think  this  is  something  that 
American  people  should  think  about. 

The  mayor  of  Saigon,  a  city  of  2  million 
people  with  many  problems  is  a  medical  doc- 
tor, a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  army,  ap- 
pointed to  do  the  Job.  He  told  me:  "I  don't 
belong  here.  I  don't  want  this  Job."  He'd 
like  to  get  out  of  It,  but  he's  doing  the  best 
he  can  under  the  circumstances,  having  had 
no  background  In  government,  but  a  very 
fine  man. 

They  have,  of  course,  a  military  dictator- 
ship and  need  to  move  toward  some  kind  of 
civilian  representation.  One  suggestion  that 
has  been  made  is  that  those  people  elected 
In  the  recent  elections  in  tbe  provinces, 
where  some  provinces  did  hold  elections, 
should  be  brought  to  the  Central  Govern- 
ment as  delegates  and  given  some  power  by 
President  Ky  to  indicate  the  government's 
desire  to  give  the  people  more  voice  in  their 
affairs. 

We  are  wrestling  with  this  matter  of  world 
opinion.  We  keep  being  afraid  of  doing 
something  that  will  alienate  world  opinion 
and  we,  as  of  now,  are  being  criticized  by 
many  of  our  friends  for  o\ir  efforts  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  think  In  some  cases  they  don't 
understand  the  Importance  of  it,  neverthe- 
lese.  they  are  criticizing,  and  for  that  reason 
I  think  we  have  hesitated  to  end  the  sanc- 
tuary in  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

We  have  a  problem  over  In  Thailand. 
Thailand  here  has  a  common  border  with 
Laos,  and  tbe  Communists  are  already  trying 
to  Infiltrate.  The  Thai  call  this  the  Chou 
En-lal  plan,  after  the  leader  of  Communist 
China,  and  they  are  very  concerned  about 
tbe  fact  that  he  has  atmounced  that  tbey 
are  next  on  the  list.  So,  if  we  were  to  suffer 
a  catastrophe  In  South  Vietnam,  I  think  it  Is 
not  any  stretch  of  the  Imagination  to  say 
that  Thailand  would  be  next.  And,  I  believe 
now  that  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
unless  we  win  In  South  Vietnam,  southeast 
Asia  will  fall  completely  within  the  Commu- 
nist orbit.  The  Chou  En-lal  plan  Is  talked 
about  every  day  In  Thailand  as  a  current  fact. 

Another  problem,  we  lack  sufficient  help 
from  our  allies.  We  are  In  a  position  where, 
of  course,  I  think  you  recognize  there  Is  no 
alternative  to  victory.  We  must  win  this  war 
In  South  Vietnam.  Any  talk  of  pulling  out 
would  have  to  have  been  a  long  time  ago,  and 
maybe  at  that  point  we  could  have  stayed  In 
with  Bocne  kind  of  commitment  that  would 
have  been  better  for  us;  a  commitment  from 
the  South  Vietnamese.  We  didn't  get  the 
commitment.  We're  in  there,  it's  a  fact  now, 
and  we  have  to  go  all  out  and  win. 

And  I  think  that  one  thing  that  has  to  be 
done  is  that  we  have  got  to  quit  worrying 
about  what  other  people  in  the  world  are 
thinking  about,  for  Instance,  our  attacking 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  in  Cambodia  and  Laoe. 
This  is  not  a  popularity  contest.  Our  men 
are  out  there  risking  their  lives,  risking  their 
health  and  all  their  futiires,  and  I  think 
what  somebody  else  in  some  remote  part  of 
the  world  may  think  of  our  effort  must  be 
less  important  than  the  safegtiardittg  of  the 
lives  of  our  own  men. 
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And  now  a  few  of  tbe  changes  that  I  think 
could  be  made,  but  first  let  me  say  that 
having  seen  our  military  commanders  and 
our  men  in  the  field,  I  think  you  would  feel 
Inspired  If  you  could  see  firsthand  the  cali- 
ber ot  the  military  leadership  of  the  United 
States  and  the  great  regard  these  officers 
have  for  their  men;  for  the  soldiers,  tbe 
sailors,  the  airmen,  and  the  marines;  and 
their  desire  to  do  this  Job  with  a  minimum 
of  sacrifice.  They  are  terrific  fellows,  these 
military  leaders.  Tbey  know,  of  course,  how 
to  solve  the  military  problems  Involved  In 
this  area,  but  tbey  are  restrained  by  some 
of  the  political  considerations  that  I  have 
pointed  out  to  you. 

So.  we're  not  saying  that  "this  Is  a  war, 
you  fellows  win  It,"  we're  saying,  "this  is  a 
war  but  certain  political  considerations  must 
restrain  your  actions"  and  this  creates  a 
pretty  hard  problem  for  the  military  men. 
Now  some  other  things  I  think  could  be 
changed.  One.  I  would  like  to  see  much 
fuller  information  given  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  I  think  they  need  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  this  really  Is  a  big 
war,  fraught  with  extremely  serious  conse- 
quences; one  which  we  are  in  and  which  we 
have  to  win.  I  think  that  we  should  give 
recognition  here  to  the  scope;  that  this  Is  not 
some  Uttle  police  action,  this  Is  a  tremen- 
dously big  undertaking.  It  involves  a  lot  of 
costs,  and  any  decision  we  make  involves 
risk,  and  I  don't  think  that  we  should  un- 
fairly restrain  fighting  men  that  we  have 
sent  into  this  area  to  risk  their  lives.  I 
don't  think  our  decisions  should  be  based 
upon  risking  only  their  lives  and  taking  no 
risk  that  might  involve  us. 

I  think  we're  in  this  with  them,  and  we 
had  better  let  them  understand  that  we  are 
with  them,  and  Lf  some  of  the  risk  they  have 
to  take  might  endanger  us,  so  be  It.  It  will 
have  to  be  because  we're  all  Americans,  and 
we  have  as  much  reason  to  take  a  risk  as 
those  men  we  send  out  to  the  front. 

We  can  divorce  our  foreign  policy  from 
considerations  based  upon  fear.  I  mean  we 
should  be  neither  rash  nor  overly  timid,  but 
somewhere  in  between  there  is  a  position 
based  not  on  fear  but  on  coxirage.  I  am 
llred  of  seeing  us  plead  with  the  Communlste 
for  unconditional  negotiations.  I  think  we 
have  to  imderstand  that  in  a  fight  It's  the 
fellow  who  is  getting  beat  who  wants  to 
throw  in  the  towel  to  stop  the  fight,  and  I 
think  as  we  continue  to  plead  for  negotia- 
tions to  please  some  parts  of  the  world's 
opinion,  that  we  continue  to  build  up  the 
ego  of  Red  China  and  the  Communists  in 
North  Vietnam,  and  to  convince  them  that 
we  must  be  losing  or  we  wouldn't  be  plead- 
ing with  them  to  stop  the  fighting. 

And  so  I  think  we  have  done  enough  of 
that.  The  time  now  is  to  stop  the  pleading, 
and  get  on  with  showing  them  that  we  do 
have  the  power  to  beat  them.  If  we  don't 
beat  them,  this  type  of  "war  of  liberation" 
will  be  all  over  the  world,  even  in  Latin 
America. 

I  think  we  ought  to  do  everything  we  can 
at  home  to  control  the  demonstrations,  to 
stop  building  them  up,  to  stop  giving  them 
so  much  free  publicity,  and  I  think  the  hard 
core  Communist  background  behind  these 
demonstrations  should  be  thoroughly  ex- 
posed, and  we  should  stop  excusing  them  as 
some  kind  of  an  act  of  inexperienced  youth. 
It  has  become  too  serious  for  that  when  it 
interferes  with  the  war  effort  and  costs  the 
lives  of  the  men  who  are  out  In  the  fighting 
front. 

Now,  I  would  say  that  we  should  also. 
In  addition  to  stopping  the  pleading  for 
negotiation,  offer  some  kind  of  a  clear  ulti- 
matum to  let  the  Communists  understand  ex- 
actly what  we  are  going  to  do,  that  we  In- 
tend to  cut  off  their  supplies.  I  think  that 
this  Is  probably  one  of  the  most  Important 
<lecl8lons  that  we  have  to  make.  ITie  Presi- 
dent has  shown  great  courage  In  the  past. 
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He's  tbe  one  that  ended  the  sanctuary  In 
North  Vietnam.  He  had  to  take  tbe  risks  in- 
volved in  doing  that,  and  be  did. 

Because  of  the  great  risks  that  our  men 
are  taking  at  the  frontline,  we  have  to  take 
the  risk  of  putting  aside  our  fear,  stop  worry- 
ing about  warnings  from  Red  China  of  what 
they'll  do  if  we  do  what  we  have  to  do,  and 
start  telling  them  what  we  are  going  to  do 
and  that  they  had  Just  better  not  interfere. 


"I  AM  THE  NATION"— AN  OUT- 
STANDING WORK  AND  APPROPRI- 
ATE IN  THIS  TIME  OP  TRIAL 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  An- 
drew Jackson  once  said: 

Every  good  citizen  makes  his  country's 
honor  his  own,  and  cherishes  it  not  only  as 
precious  but  as  sacred.  He  Is  willing  to 
risk  his  life  In  Its  defense  and  Is  conscious 
that  he  gains  protection  while  be  gives  it. 

Recently,  I  again  read  the  article,  "I 
Am  the  Nation,"  in  the  newspaper  col- 
umn of  my  gcxxi  friend  and  able  writer, 
Walter  L.  "Bill"  Hart,  editor  of  the  Mor- 
gantown,  W.  Va.,  Dominion-News. 

The  message  contained  in  this  excel- 
lent story  may  provide  hope  and  comfort 
for  the  families  of  our  fighting  men  now 
in  Vietnam.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  as  follows : 
It  May  Interest  You 
(By  Bill  Hart  and  staff) 
(Note. — One  of  the  best  articles  we  have 
ever  read — and  certainly  right  now  one  of 
the  most  timely  In  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion— when  so  many  seem  to  believe  Uncle 
Sam  Is  some  mysterious  person  and  Amer- 
ica Is  some  vague  monster  with  unlimited 
resources,  is  "I  Am  the  Nation."  In  the 
public  Interest  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Bail- 
way  bought  full  page  advertisements  to  pre- 
sent this  article  to  tbe  public.  With  a  b->w 
to  the  unidentified  author  and  another  to 
the  railway  and  because  there  are  so  many 
homes  in  this  area  where  there  are  vacant 
chairs  these  evenings — the  article  follows:) 
I  was  bom  on  July  4.  1776.  and  tbe  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  Is  my  birth  certificate 
The  bloodlines  of  the  world  run  in  my 
veins,  because  I  offered  freedom  to  the  op- 
pressed. I  am  many  things,  and  many 
people.    I  am  the  Nation. 

I  am  195  million  living  souls — and  the 
ghost  of  millions  who  have  lived  and  died 
for  me. 

I  am  Nathan  Hale  and  Paul  Revere.  I 
stood  at  Lexington  and  fired  the  shot  heard 
around  the  world.  I  am  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, and  Patrick  Henry.  I  am  John  Paul 
Jones,  the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  and  Davy 
Crockett.  I  am  Lee  and  Grant,  and  Abe 
Lincoln. 

I  remember  the  Alamo,  the  Maine,  and 
Pearl  Harbor.  When  freedom  called  I  an- 
swered and  stayed  until  It  was  over,  over 
there.  I  left  my  heroic  dead  In  Flanders 
Fields,  on  the  rock  of  Corregldor,  on  the 
bleak  slop^es  of  Korea,  and  in  the  steaming 
Jungle  of  Vietnam. 

I  am  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  wheatlands 
of  Kansas  and  the  granite  hills  of  Vermont. 
I  am  the  coalfields  of  the  Virginias  and 
Pennsylvania,  the  fertile  lands  of  the  West, 
the  Golden  Gate,  and  the  Grand  Canyon. 
I  am  Independence  Hall,  the  Monitor  and 
tbe  Aferrtmac. 

I  am  big.  I  sprawl  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific — my  arms  reach  out  to  embrace 
Alaska  and  Hawaii — 3  million  square  miles 
throbbing  with  Indtistry.  I  am  more  than  5 
million  farms.     I  am  forest,  field,  mountain 


and  desert.     I  am  quiet  villages — and  cities 
that  never  sleep. 

You  can  look  at  me  and  see  Ben  Franklin 
walking  down  the  streets  of  Philadelphia 
with  his  breadloaf  under  his  arm.  You  can 
see  Betsy  Ross  with  her  needle.  You  can  see 
the  lights  of  Christmas,  and  hear  the  strains 
of  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  as  the  calendar  turns. 

I  am  a  ballot  dropped  in  a  box,  the  roar  of 
a  crowd  In  a  stadium  and  the  voice  of  a  choir 
m  a  cathedral.  I  am  an  editorial  In  a  news- 
paper and  a  letter  to  a  Congressman. 

I  am  Ell  Whitney  and  Stephen  Poster.  I 
am  Tom  Edison,  Albert  Einstein  and  Billy 
Graham.  I  am  Horace  Greely,  Will  Rogers 
and  the  Wright  brothers.  I  am  George 
Washington  Carver,  Daniel  Webster  and 
Jonas  Salk. 

I  am  Babe  Ruth  and  the  World  Series.  I 
am  130,000  schools  and  colleges,  and  320.000 
churches  where  my  people  worship  God  as 
they  think  best. 

I  am  Longfellow,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
Walt  Whitman  and  Thomas  Paine. 

Yes,  I  am  the  Nation  and  these  are  the 
things  that  I  am.  I  was  conceived  In  free- 
dom and,  God  willing.  In  freedom  I  will 
spend  the  rest  of  my  days. 

May  I  possess  always  the  integrity,  the 
courage  and  the  strength  to  keep  myself  un- 
shackled, to  remain  a  citadel  of  freedom  and 
a  beacon  of  hope  to  the  world. 

This  Is  my  wish,  my  goal,  my  prayer  in  this 
year  of  1966 — 190  years  after  I  was  born. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


PROPOSED  REPEAL  OP  SECTION 
14(b)  OP  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS    ACT,    AS     AMENDED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending 
question,  which  is  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  77)  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  as  amended,  and  section  703 
(b)  of  the  Labor-Management  Report- 
ing Act  of  1959  and  to  amend  the  first 
proviso  of  section  8(a)(3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

|No.  aiLeg.) 

Aiken  Hayden  Montoya 

Anderson  HoUand  Muskie 

BarUett  Inouye  Nelson 

Baas  Jackson  Pastore 

Bible  Jordan.  Idaho  Pell 

Byrd,  W.  Va.       Kennedy,  Mass.  Proxmlre 

Church  Long,  Mo.  Riblcoff 

Cooper  Liong,  La.  Russell,  B.C. 

Dlrksen  Magnuson  Smith 

Douglas  Mansfield  Sparkman 

Ervln  Mclntyre  ITQiirmond 

Hart  Metcalf 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Mondale].  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNRONEYl.  the  Senator  tram.  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell  J  are  absent  on  official 
business. 
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I  Mlao  amumnce  that  the  Senator  f  rt»n 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Buroicx],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Btu)],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nkttbxkgdi],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Bir.  SMArans], 
the  Senator  from  Oeorgla  [Mr.  Tal- 
KAoox].  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara],  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  DIRKBEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
TOH],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
TowxR]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
soif]  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  KucHBL]  are  absent  on  o£Qcial 
busineaA. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana  in  the  chair).  A 
quorum  Is  not  present. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed 
to  request  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Barb 

Omening 

Uurphy 

BwxMn 

Harrta 

Pearson 

Boss* 

Hartke 

Prouty 

Brewater 

Hlckenlooper 

Randolph 

Cftnnon 

Hill 

Robertsoin 

CM* 

Hniaka 

SaltonataU 

Clark 

Javlta 

Scot  I 

Oottoo 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Simpson 

CurtU 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Stennla 

Dadd 

Lauache 

Symington 

Domlnlck 

UcCarthy 

Tydlngs 

■wtUnd 

McClellan 

Wllllnma,  N  J. 

BlcadOT 

McOm 

WUUama.  D«l 

UoOovem 

Tarborough 

Foos 

UUler 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Pultarlsht 

Mora* 

Toung,  Ohio 

Oor* 

Miindt 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
iKoxm  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 


WE  AID  CRIMINAL&— WHY  NOT  THE 
VICTIMS? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President. 
all  over  the  country  awareness  is  grow- 
ing of  the  need  for  laws  to  compensate 
victims  of  crimes. 

Slnoe  interest  Is  q?readlng  at  such  a 
rapid  rate  It  might  seem  that  this  is  a 
new  idea.  Actually,  as  the  lead  editorial 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Sunday  Star  for 
January  30,  1996,  points  out,  "it  has 
merely  been  rediscovered."  The  code  of 
Hammurabi,  ruler  of  Babylon  36  cen- 
turies ago.  set  the  precedent,  which  sub- 
sequently spread  to  Syrian,  Roman,  and 
Mohammedan  law.  Within  the  past  2 
years,  New  Zealand  and  Oreat  Britain 
have  enacted  compensation  laws. 

In  this  country  California  passed  a 
limited  compensation  statute  last  year, 
and  the  Idea  Is  being  discussed  in  many 
other  States.  I  introduced  a  bill,  S.  2155, 
la«t  July  which  would  provide  compensa- 
tion in  araaa  of  Federal  jurisdiction,  such 


as  the  District  of  Columbia.    As  the  Star 
editorial  points  out: 

It  la  time  that  the  richest  nation  on  earth 
abo>wed  a  UtUe  oompaMloa  for  victlma  in 
these  crimes. 

It  fxirther  points  out  that  the  criminal 
is  given  all  sorts  of  protection  in  the  way 
of  lawyers,  psychiatrists,  and  other  pro- 
tections, without  any  expense  involved 
on  his  part;  but  the  victim  is  carried  off 
in  an  ambulance  and  society  does  noth- 
ing for  the  victim  at  the  same  time  that 
it  is  throwing  all  kinds  of  protection 
around  the  criminal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  January 
30  Washington  Sunday  Star  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
W«  Am  Criminals — Why  Not  the  Victims? 

It  was  11  years  ago  that  a  British  spinster 
and  reformer,  Margery  Pry,  began  a  cam- 
paign to  make  her  country  reimburse  vlc- 
Uma  of  criminal  violence.  Since  then  the 
United  Kingdom  and  New  Zealand  both  have 
enacted  laws  providing  such  aid.  A  few 
months  ago  California  followed  suit  with  its 
own  version.  Special  committees  In  New 
York  and  Illinois  are  studying  the  problem, 
and  the  New  Jersey  attorney  general  has 
legislation  on  the  drawing  board.  And  now 
a  move  is  afoot  In  Congress  to  protect  Dis- 
trict residents  In  similar  fashion.  This  un- 
dertaking now  has  the  strong  support  of 
Commissioner  Tobrlner. 

The  theory  can  be  stated  briefly  In  the 
form  of  two  questions :  If  society  assumes  re- 
sponsibility for  protecting  citizens  from 
criminals,  should  It  not  help  Innocent  vic- 
tims when  that  law-enforcement  falls?  If 
the  criminal  Is  fed  and  sheltered  at  State  ex- 
pense while  serving  his  prison  sentence, 
shouldn't  the  object  of  his  assault  receive 
aid  too? 

The  idea,  which  has  been  ably  advanced 
in  several  speeches  by  former  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Arthur  Goldberg,  seems  novel.  Actu- 
ally, It  has  merely  been  rediscovered.  The 
English  philosopher.  Jeremy  Bentham,  ob- 
served nearly  two  centuries  ago  that  satis- 
faction for  a  victim  In  such  cases  should 
come  from  the  assailant's  property.  But 
What  If  the  criminal  has  no  money  to  pay? 
Then,  said  Bentham,  "it  ought  to  be  fur- 
nished out  of  the  public  treasury,  because  it 
it  an  object  of  public  good  and  the  security 
of  all  Is  interested  in  it." 

History,  in  fact  is  full  of  precedents  for 
the  concept  of  compensating  victims  of 
crime.  The  code  of  Hammurabi,  ruler  of 
Babylon  36  centuries  ago.  offers  an  example. 
Not  only  were  fines  against  criminals  t^.e 
most  common  penalty,  but  the  money  went 
directly  to  the  victim  The  Babylonians 
spelled  out  such  laws  in  astonl.shlng  detail 
Where  an  assault  was  proven  unintentional, 
for  Instance,  the  defendant  still  had  to  pay 
the  victim's  doctor  bill. 

The  code  spread  its  benlflcent  Influence  to 
o^er  subsequent  cultures.  Influencing  Syr- 
Ian,  Roman,  and  Mohammedan  I  iw  A  more 
or  less  direct  line  In  ald-t-o- victim  philosophy 
can  be  traced  in  Greek.  R->man.  and  British 
penal  codes  up  to  the  18th  century,  when  the 
idea  for  some  reason  l.ingulshed. 

Now  it  Is  gathering  momentum  again,  and 
none  too  soon.  At  a  time  when  our  society 
leans  over  backward  in  its  solicitude  for  the 
legal  rights  of  the  criminal  suspect. — some- 
times even  turning  a  deaf  ear  on  his  con- 
feaslons — It  is  high  time  to  reconsider  the 
welfare  of  his  victim. 


Senator  YAaBoaoTTGH,  of  Texas,  has  Intro- 
duced a  bUl  which  would  provide  a  basis  for 
hearings  on  the  subject.  His  measure  would 
ai>ply  specifically  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
plus  special  Federal  territorial  and  maritime 
Jurisdictions. 

A  good  deal  more  generous  than  the  C.iH- 
fomia  law,  the  Yarborough  bill  proposes  to 
reimburse  each  victim  (or  his  survivors)  up 
to  (25,000  for  injury  or  death  in  a  crime.  A 
list  of  14  offenses  Is  spelled  out,  including 
assault,  rape,  and  murder.  Claims  would  be 
administered  by  a  special  three-member 
Commission  appointed  by  the  President.  No 
property  damage  would  be  covered. 

The  Senator's  proposal  contains  some  ob- 
vious loopholes.  Unlike  the  California  law, 
for  example,  awards  would  not  take  into 
consideration  the  element  of  need;  a  mil- 
lionaire might  collect  as  much  as  a  pauper. 
The  Yarborough  bill  also  is  vague  as  to  the 
size  of  the  staff  the  Commission  would  need 
to  establish  the  validity  of  claims  brought 
to  It. 

In  addition,  some  critics  feel  such  laws 
may  be  difficult  to  administer  fairly.  A  New 
York  criminologist  recently  warned  that  vic- 
tims often  Invite  violence  by  their  behavior, 
particular  bxisybodles  and  wealthy  persons 
careless  with  valuables. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  Yarborough  bill  de- 
serves commendation,  and  his  proposal,  of 
course,  would  not  apply  to  stolen  valuables. 
A  similar  measure  has  been  Introduced  Ln 
the  House,  and  Congress  should  schedule 
hearings  In  this  session  to  Iron  out  Imper- 
fections. 

As  a  corollary,  a  number  of  States  are  also 
looking  into  a  so-called  good  Samaritan  law 
enacted  by  California.  This  takes  the  un- 
usual step  of  Indemnifying  a  citizen  who  has 
been  injured  while  trying  to  prevent  a  crime. 
A  bill  Introduced  in  Massachusetts  would 
not  only  reimburse  such  persons  but  make 
It  a  misdemeanor  not  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
a  victim.  New  York  City  already  has  passed 
a  bill  authorizing  pensions  to  families  of  citl- 
Bena  killed  while  seeking  to  enforce  the  law. 
Clearly,  these  measures  Indicate  a  belated 
awakening  of  conscience  by  authorities  and 
a  public  revulsion  against  the  ever-Increasing 
violence  of  our  times. 

Here  in  the  District,  crime  has  become  a 
national  scandal.  According  to  the  FBI,  se- 
rtoTis  crime  rose  15  percent  in  the  first  half 
of  1965  over  the  preceding  6  months.  In 
FedersJ  buildings,  strict  precautions  are  nec- 
essary to  protect  workers,  especially  women. 
Last  July,  a  police  report  showed  92  crimes 
were  being  committed  here  every  24  hours. 

"If  a  person  is  murdered,  raped,  maimed, 
or  feloniously  assaulted."  Senator  Yak- 
borough  declares,  "we  give  the  person  ac- 
cused of  the  crime  protection  In  every  way, 
at  government  expense,  if  need  be.  The  gov- 
ernment furnishes  him  an  attorney,  psy- 
chiatrists, and  other  sanity  experts,  medical 
attention  if  he  is  injured  in  his  crime  or 
becomes  ill  in  Jail. 

"But  what  of  the  family  of  the  murdered 
jverson?  What  of  a  person  feloniously  as- 
saulted, maimed,  or  raped  and  left  with  a 
broken  body  because  of  the  criminal  action?" 

The  question  answers  itself.  It  is  time  the 
richest  nation  on  earth  showed  a  little  com- 
passion for  victims  in  these  crimes. 


PROPOSED  REPEAL  OP  SECTION 
14(b)  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT.  AS  AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Montama  [Mr.  MAWsruLD]  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  ma.  77)  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
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amended,  and  section  703(b)  of  the  La- 
bor-Management Reporting  Act  of  1959 
and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  section 
8'a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended. 

COMTOLSORT  UNIONISM  :   A  DENIAL  OP  IHEEDOM 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  section 
14 lb)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  empowers 
the  States  to  ban  compulsory  unionism. 
Nineteen  of  them  have  done  so  by  right- 
to-work  laws  which  vest  in  every  man  the 
freedom  to  stand  erect  on  his  own  two 
feet  and  decide  for  himself  with  his  own 
God-given  faculties  whether  he  wiU  join 
or  refrain  from  joining  a  labor  union. 

Acting  upon  the  demands  of  certain 
union  labor  leaders,  the  administration 
is  urging  Concress  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  thus  nul- 
lify these  State  rlght-to-work  laws  The 
administration  justifies  its  request  for 
repeal  by  the  single  unconvincing  argu- 
ment that  such  action  would  make  the 
laws  of  all  50  States  uniform.  I  respect- 
fully submit  that  if  it  shares  the  admin- 
istration's view  that  uniformity  of  law 
is  desirable  in  tliis  field.  Congress  can 
best  secure  such  uniformity  and  at  the 
same  time  manifest  its  character  as  the 
legislature  of  a  free  country  by  enacting 
a  national  rlght-to-work  law.  which  will 
restore  to  Americans  in  the  other  31 
States  the  right  to  carry  their  own  sover- 
eignty under  their  own  hats. 

The  demand  for  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  brings  to  mind  the  ancient  saying 
in  Ecclesiastes:  "There  is  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun." 

The  doctrine  prevailed  in  Prance  at 
the  time  French  kings  possessed  virtu- 
ally absolute  power  over  the  lives  of  their 
subjects  that  "the  right  of  working  Is  a 
royal  right  which  the  prince  can  sell 
and  the  subjects  must  buy."  The  de- 
mand for  repeal  of  section  14(b)  is  a  call 
for  compulsory  unionism,  and  compul- 
sory unionism  is  based  upon  this  adapta- 
tion of  the  doctrine  prevalent  in  France 
In  despotic  days:  The  right  to  work  is  a 
labor  union  right,  which  the  labor  union 
can  sell  and  the  individual  worker  must 
buy  if  he  is  to  be  allowed  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood for  himself  and  his  loved  ones  with 
his  own  hands  and  talents. 

Mr.  President,  during  a  previous  gen- 
eration, labor  unions  rightly  condemned 
so-called  "yellow  dog  contracts"  where- 
''y  einployees   were   required    to    agree 
either  to  join  a  union  selected  by  their 
employer  or  to  abstain  from  joining  any 
union  whatever.   To  free  employees  from 
such  coercion  and  secure  for  them  the 
freedom  of  choice  now  embodied  in  the 
rlght-to-work    laws    of   the    19    States 
these  "yellow  dog  contracts"  were  wisely 
outlawed  by  Federal  and  State  statutes. 
The  demand  of  certain  union  labor 
leaders  for  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  is 
rea^  y  a  demand  that  another  kind  of 
■yellow  dog  contract";  that  is,  the  union 
snop  agreement,  be  given  legal  sanction 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  union  shop  agreement  is  an  anom- 
wy  in  law.  Such  an  agreement  Is  made 
oy  an  employer  operating  a  shop  or  in- 
austry  and  a  particular  union  without 
Me  participation  of  the  employees  whose 
eompensation  or  terms  of  employment 
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are  concluded  by  it.  By  the  term  "a  par- 
ticular union,"  I  mean  the  union  which 
Is  recognized  in  any  way  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  as  the  bargaining 
agent  for  such  employees. 

Under  a  union  shop  agreement,  every 
employee,  old  or  new.  is  forced  to  become 
and  remain  a  member,  pay  dues,  and 
submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  partic- 
ular union,  or  else  lose  his  job.  It  is 
wholly  immaterial  whether  the  particu- 
lar union  is  good  or  bad,  or  whether  the 
individual  employee  has  sound  reasons 
for  not  wishing  to  be  affiliated  with  It 

It  is  appropriate  to  note  in  passing 
that  since  the  Supreme  Court  has  ad- 
Judged  the  act  of  Congress  barring  Com- 
munists from  union  offices  to  be  an  un- 
constitutional biU  of  attainder,  a  union 
shop  agreement  may  compel  loyal  Amer- 
icans to  become  involuntary  members  of 
a  Communist-controlled  union,  which  is 
disloyal  to  them  and  to  their  country 

An  unbiased  analysis  readily  demon- 
strates that  the  union  shop  agreement 
is  repugnant  to  the  freedom  of  those 
who  labor. 

The  union  shop  agreement  Is  a  coer- 
cive instrument  desiged  to  draft  into 
unions  as  dues-paying  members  em- 
ployees who  will  not  voluntarily  join 
them.  It  operates  by  economic  intimi- 
dation. Few  men  are  so  situated  that 
Lhey  can  afford  to  lose  their  jobs  This 
IS  particulariy  true  of  those  who  have 
acquired  vidves  and  children  and  thus 
given  hostages  to  fortune. 

Union  shop  agreements  are  often  detri- 
mental to  employees  because  of  the  wav 
in  which  they  are  negotiated.    The  em- 
ployer wishes  to  obtain  an  employment 
contract  favorable  to  him  rather  than 
his  employees,  and  the  labor  union  wishes 
to  secure  a  compulsory  unionism  agree- 
ment which  will  enable  It  to  avoid  the 
task  rightly  resting  upon  It  as  a  volun- 
tary association:  that  Is,  the  task  of  pro- 
curing Its  members  by  voluntary  per- 
suasion.   They,  that  is.  the  employer  and 
the  union  negotiators,  succumb  to  the 
temptations  stimulated  by  these  wishes 
and  enter  into  a  "sweetheart  contract" 
in  which  the  union  grants  to  the  em- 
ployer terms  of  employment  advanta- 
geous to  him  and  detrimental  to  the  em- 
ployees in  exchange  for  a  compulsory 
unionism  agreement  whereby  the  em- 
ployer forces  all  his  employees  to  join 
the  union  contrary  to  the  desires  of  many 
of  them.  ' 

By  outlawing  union  shop  agreements 
right-to-work  laws  remove  the  motive  of 
the  union  to  subordinate  the  Interests  of 
tlie  employees  to  Its  wish,  and  thus  leave 
It  free  to  conduct  negotiations  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  obtaining  an  employment 
contract  advantageous  to  the  employees 

Note  has  been  taken  of  the  fact  that 
compulsory  unionism  robs  workers  of 
freedom  of  choice  and  compels  them  to 
loin  particular  unions  regardless  of 
whether  such  unions  be  good  or  bad 
unions. 

Those  who  demand  compulsory  union- 
ism apparently  assume  that  all  unions 
are  good  unions.  To  be  sure,  most  unions 
merit  this  description.  Unfortunately 
however,  any  assumption  that  all  unions 
are  good  la  certainly  ill  founded 
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I  had  the  rather  melancholy  experi- 
ence of  ser\'ing  on  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  headed  by  an  able  and  coura- 
geous Senator.  John  l.  McClillan, 
which  spent  more  than  2  years  investi- 
gating activities  In  the  labor-manage- 
ment field.  The  committee  investigated 
some  20  unions  which  had  acquired  the 
power  in  one  way  or  another  to  represent 
several  million  supposedly  free  Ameri- 
cans. The  facts  showing  how  this  power 
had  been  exercised  by  these  unions 
proved  conclusively  the  truth  of  Lord 
Acton's  aphorism:  Power  tends  to  cor- 
rupt, and  absolute  power  corrupts  ab- 
solutely. 

Despite  thousands  of  fifth  amendment 
pleas  by  scores  of  officers  and  agents  of 
the  unions  investigated,  the  McCleUan 
committee  took  20.432  pages  of  testimony, 
wWch  made  it  manifest  that  the  unions 
investigated  were  unworthy  to  receive 
either  the  voluntary  or  the  coerced  sup- 
port of  freemen, 

I  can  summarize  with  accuracy  what 
the  investigation  revealed  by  quoting  a 
statement  made  by  me  at  the  conclusion 
or  the  McClellan  conmiittee's  work  I 
quote: 

.yJ^^  ^^ftimony  taken  by  the  committee  has 
Shocked  the  conscience  of  the  Nation. 
^Z?'*,.^    ^^^    because   the    testimony   has 

following  things  have  occurred  upon  fre- 
quent occasions  in  some  of  the  unions  in- 
vestlgated : 

First,  union  moneys  in  enormous  amount* 
have  been  converi^d  to  their  own  use,  or  that 
Of  their  cronies,  by  union  officer,  whose  duty 
It  was  to  safeguard  them.  ' 

Second,  union  officers  committing  such 
,?nf«^"^"J"'i°''  treasuries  have  destroyed 
union  records  to  conceal  their  financial  mis- 
deeds from  union  member,,  mcome  tax  au- 
thorities, law  enforcement  officers,  and  in- 
vestigating committees. 

Third,  union  members  have  been  deprived 
of  any  real  voice  In  the  election  of  Pinion 
h?H?t  °/i^^  management  of  union  affai™ 
by  dictatorial  activities  of  union  officers  un- 
democratic regulations,  wanton  abuse  of  the 
t^l^o^rS"^*"'  ""^  *'*°'  °°  <»C8sion,  sheer 

tnnrl^''n',^"°'^'^°''^'*'='^  ^<1  Sentenced 
to  prison  for  armed  robbery,  burglary  extor 
tlon,  and  other  infamous  crimes  have  been 
placed  in  positions  of  authority  over  honest 
and  law-abiding  union  members  shortly 
after  their  release  from  prison  and  before 
they  had  brought  forth  fruits  meet  fOT 
repentence.  "^ 

Fifth,  union  charters  have  been  granted  to 
known  racketeers  and  their  associates  who 
have  used  them  as  devices  to  prey  upon  the 
public  and  helpless  workers  compeil^  to 
earn  their  bread  In  the  sweat  of  their  brows. 

Sixth,  union  officers  and  agents  of  em- 
ployers have  entered  into  coLplracles  re- 
sulting in  "sweetheart  conti^ts''  or  othlr 
arrangements  which  constitute  betrayal  of 
"reunion  members  such  officers  were  su^ 
posed  to  represent,  ^ 


On  an  occasion  2  years  earlier  Mr 
George  Meany,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  made 
some  illuminating  comments  upon  the 

Ih!^'"^'^^^^'^  ^y  evidence  presented  to 
the  McClellan  committee  during  the  first 
months  of  its  investigation.  Mr.  Meany's 
comments  corroborate  in  substantial  part 
the  accuracy  of  my  statement.  I  quote 
his  comments  as  set  out  In  an  arUcle 
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hMulllned  "Meany  Is  Shocked  by  Rack- 
ets' Scope,"  which  appeared  In  the  New 
York  Times  for  November  2,  1957: 

Wban  th«  ATL  uid  the  CIO  merged  nearly 
2  years  ago,  b«  tald,  the  concern  of  labor 
leaders  about  corruption  waa  written  Into 
tb*  ooostitutlon.  "We  thought  we  knew  a 
f«w  tblnfi  about  trade  union  corruption," 
b«  aald.  *'but  wa  dldnt  know  the  haU  of  it. 
oa»-tantb  of  It,  or  the  one-hundredth  part 
0<  It.  Wa  did  not  know,  for  Inatance,  that 
w«  bad  vuUona  where  a  criminal  record  wai 
almoat  a  preraqulilte  to  holding  office  under 
tba  national  union.  We  didn't  know  that 
wa  bad  top  trade  union  laaders  who  made 
It  a  practloa  to  eaeretly  borrow  the  funds  of 
tbatr  tmlon.  We  didn't  know  that  there 
were  top  trade  union  leaders  who  uoed  the 
funds  for  pboDj  real  estate  deals  in  which 
tbe  TlcUms  of  the  fraud  were  their  own 
members.  And  we  didn't  know  that  there 
were  trade  union  leaders  who  charged  to 
the  union  treasiiry  such  items  as  speed- 
boats, perfume,  silk  stockings,  brassieres, 
oolor  TV.  refrigerators,  and  everything  else 
under  tbe  son."  Mr.  Meany  asserted  that 
"some  of  these  things  are  stUl  going  on." 
"Of  course,"  he  remarked,  "you  can't  get 
much  cooperation  from  a  national  union  the 
offleen  of  which  are  practicing  the  same  sort 
of  larceny  on  a  national  scale  as  Is  being 
practiced  by  their  so-called  local  representa- 
tives on  a  local  scale." 

This  ends  the  quotation  from  the 
article  in  the  New  York  Times,  whose 
writer  stated  that  Mr.  Meany  was  c<xn- 
mentlng  on  the  conduct  of  leaders  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

Some  of  those  who  demand  compul- 
aory  unionism  assert,  however,  that  the 
McClcdlan  committee  ended  its  work  in 
March  1980,  and  that  in  amsequence 
the  American  people  ought  to  presume 
that  the  evUs  revealed  by  its  investiga- 
tion no  longer  exist  anywhere  in  the 
labor  movement. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  be  so  naive  as  to  indulge  such  a 
presumption  as  long  as  irresponsible  la- 
bor unions  call  JurisdlcUonad  strikes  at 
Cape  Kennedy  in  contempt  of  the  na- 
tional security,  or  James  R.  Hofla  re- 
mains the  president  of  the  country's 
most  numerous  and  powerful  union,  or 
the  olBeials  of  a  supposedly  respectable 
union  miscount  25,509  of  the  133,000 
ballots  cast  in  an  election  for  a  national 
president  in  order  to  thwart  the  will  of 
the  members  and  make  it  appear  that 
the  incumbent  was  reelected  by  a  major- 
ity of  3,193,  when  he  was  actually  de- 
feated by  a  majority  of  23,316. 

The  vast  preponderance  of  corruption, 
denial  of  member  rights,  and  malad- 
ministration discovered  by  the  McClel- 
lan  committee  in  unions  was  in  unions 
which  depended  upon  the  coercive  pro- 
visions of  imlon  shop  agreements  to  ob- 
tain and  retain  their  members.  It  Is 
not  surprising  that  this  was  so. 

The  tragic  truth  is  that  union  shop 
agreements  are  calculated  to  make  un- 
ion members  unable  to  secure  their 
rtchts  asalnst  dictatorial  union  leaders 
or  to  prevent  corruption  or  maladmin- 
latimtkm  by  corrupt  leaders. 

This  Is  so  because  union  shop  agree- 
ments permit  dictatorial  control  of 
wortoa  by  union  leaders.  The  workers 
are  compelled  to  become  and  remain 
dues-paylnff  union  members  under  i>en- 
alty  of  lochig  their  means  of  livelihood 


As  Wallace  Turner,  who  acquired  ex- 
pert knowledge  of  the  subject  while 
working  as  a  reporter  for  the  Portland 
Oregonlan,  testified  before  the  McClel- 
lan  committee,  members  of  unions  are 
reluctant  "to  get  out  of  line"  for  fear 
"that  their  union  cards  will  be  taken  up 
and  they  will  be  out  of  employment." 

Sylvester  Petro,  professor  of  labor  law 
in  the  New  York  University  School  of 
Law.  and  author  of  the  wise  commen- 
tary on  the  McClellan  investigation  en- 
titled "Power  Unlimited:  The  Corrup- 
tion of  Union  Leadership,"  declares: 

The  40-odd  volumes  of  the  McClellan 
record  may  accurately  be  summed  up  as  an 
overwhelming  documentation  of  Mr.  Tur- 
ner's point. 

He  adds,  in  substance,  that  "union  ofB- 
cers  would  not  be  so  highly  tempted  to 
abuse  members  and  thugs  and  racketeers 
would  not  find  unions  so  attractive"  if 
members  "were  free  at  any  time  simply 
to  quit  paying  dues"— page  139. 

I  share  in  full  measure  Professor  Pe- 
tro's  views.  No  amount  of  sophistry  can 
erase  the  truth  that  those  who  work  for 
their  daily  bre«wl  must  have  the  right  to 
belong  or  refrain  from  belonging  to  a 
union  if  they  are  to  be  really  free. 

The  recognition  of  this  fundamental 
freedom  does  not  impair  any  privilege 
rightly  belonging  to  labor  unions.  Each 
union  is  left  free  to  number  among  its 
dues-paying  members  all  those  It  can  in- 
duce by  voluntary  persuasion  to  Join  it. 
Surely,  it  is  no  injustice  to  require  labor 
unions  to  obtain  their  members  in  the 
same  way  in  which  churches  and  all  other 
voluntary  associations  secure  theirs. 

When  all  is  said,  "yellow  dog  contracts" 
are  simply  not  acceptable  in  a  free  coun- 
try, regardless  of  whether  they  are  im- 
posed upon  workers  at  the  employer's 
behest  or  the  union's  demand.  In  either 
case,  they  rob  the  workers  of  a  basic 
freedom — the  right  to  make  their  own 
choice  in  a  matter  of  crucial  import  to 
them. 

The  proposal  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
raises  once  again  an  ever-recurring  and 
age-old  issue — the  issue  of  tyranny  ver- 
sus freedom. 

I  urge  Senators  to  read  and  ponder  a 
great  poem — Rudyard  Kipling's  "The 
Old  Issue" — before  the  Senate  votes  upon 
the  question  of  repeal. 

In  "The  Old  Issue,"  Kipling  tells  us  in 
eloquent  and  truthful  words  how  freedom 
was  bought  for  us  by  our  fathers  at  great 
cost  long  ago.  and  how  it  will  be  lost  by 
us  unless  we  resist  the  unceasing  at- 
tempts of  government,  which  he  calls  the 
king,  to  take  it  from  us  bit  by  bit.  I 
quote  a  few  lines  from  this  great  poem: 

All  we  have  of  freedom,  all  we  use  or  know. 
This  our  fathers  bought  us  long  and  long  ago. 

Ancient  right  unnoticed  as  the  breath  we 
draw. 

Leave  to  live  by  no  man's  leave,  underneath 
the  law. 

Iiance  and  torch  and  tumult,  steel  and  grey- 
goose  wing. 

Wrenched  It,  Inch  and  ell  and  all,  slowly  from 
the  king. 

So  they  bought  us  freedom,  not  at  little  cost. 
Wherefore  must  we  watch  the  king,  lest  our 
gain  be  lost. 

Right-to-work  laws  enforce,  and  imion 
shop    agreements    nullify,    the    ancient 


right  which  Kipling  calls  leave  to  live  by 
no  man's  leave.  One  does  not  have 
"leave  to  live  by  no  man's  leave"  if  he 
is  compelled  to  pay  a  labor  union  for 
leave  to  earn  his  livelihood. 
During   the   delivery   of   Mr.   Ervin's 

SDCCCh 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
for  some  questions? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  to  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  for  questions 
or  observations  or  statements,  under  the 
following  conditions:  First,  that  by  so 
yielding  I  will  not  lose  or  impair  in  any 
way  my  right  to  the  floor;  second,  that 
by  so  yielding  I  will  not  have  any  subse- 
quent remarks  which  I  may  make  on  this 
occasion  be  counted  as  a  second  speech 
on  the  pending  motion  under  any  rules 
of  the  Senate;  and  third,  that  such  ques- 
tions and  my  answers  thereto,  and  such 
observation  and  statements,  may  appear 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  immediately 
after  my  remarks. 

I  make  this  last  request  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  continuity  of 
my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  imdoubt- 
edly  understands  that  I  do  not  contem- 
plate making  either  a  statement  or  fail- 
ing to  place  a  question  in  order  to  deprive 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  of  his 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  imderstand  perfectly 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  no  such 
purpose  or  intention.  I  made  the  unani- 
mous consent  request  to  prevent  any 
Senator  from  raising  the  point. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  With  that  under- 
standing, I  should  like  to  explore  for  a 
moment,  by  means  of  a  few  questions,  the 
subject  of  individual  rights  vested  in  the 
members  of  a  labor  union.  In  pursuing 
those  interrogatories,  I  wish  to  discuss 
with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
certain  actions  and  decisions  taken  by 
the  ofiQcers  stnd  members  of  a  union,  sub- 
sequently confirmed  by  the  courts  which, 
in  my  opinion,  demonstrate  to  what  ex- 
tent the  member  of  a  union  becomes 
shackled,  in  certain  circumstances,  and 
is  denied  his  individual  liberties. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  deUghted  to  have 
those  questions  put  to  me  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio.  I  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  study  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  Congress  in 
enacting  that  law  was  to  secure  to  Amer- 
ican workers  their  right  to  be  free,  to 
join  or  not  to  join  a  union,  their  right 
to  participate  or  to  refrain  from  partici- 
pathig  in  the  concerted  activities  of  a 
union.  I  am  compelled  to  say  that,  in  my 
honest  Judgement,  the  interpretation 
placed  upon  that  act  by  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  has.  in  many  cases, 
totally  defeated  the  obvious  intention  of 
Congress  and  has,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
robbed  the  union  member  of  his  right  to 
be  a  free  American. 

I  say  this  because  he  is  not  only  com- 
pelled to  pay  dues  where  compulsory 
unionism  prevails,  but  he  is  also  placed 
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in  the  position  where  he  does  not  dare 
"to  get  out  of  line,"  as  Wallace  Turner 
stated;  and,  furthermore,  he  is  under 
subjection  to  the  unions  with  respect  to 
even  his  thoughts  and  his  every  act  un- 
der union  regulations  which  are  utter- 
ly incompatible  with  the  clear  intent  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  very  much.  Is  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  familiar 
with  the  several  cases  which  I  shall  now 
identify :  First,  the  case  dealing  with  the 
right  of  members  to  pursue  a  course  of 
action  that  would  procure  the  decertifi- 
cation of  a  given  union  of  its  right  to 
represent  the  members. 
Mr.  ERVIN.    Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Second,  the  case  in- 
volving the  right  of  a  worker  to  produce 
in  accordance  with  his  capacity  and  al- 
legedly in  violation  of  limitations  placed 
upon  him  by  union  regulations. 
Mr.  ERVIN.    I  am  familiar  with  those 

cases.    The  last  case 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Let  me  proceed  with 

the  third  case:  That  dealing  with  the 

right  of  a  member  of  a  union  to  cross 

a  picket  line  in  violation  of  regulations. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Four,  the  case  in 
which  the  union  held  that  a  member  had 
to  attend  a  union  meeting  on  a  Sunday 
morning  even  though  that  meeting  de- 
prived the  member  of  his  ability  to  go  to 
church. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am 
familiar  with  the  last  mentioned  case, 
but  I  am  familiar  with  the  other  cases 
to  which  the  Senator  has  alluded.  In 
fact,  I  expect  to  discuss  them  later  in 
my  remarks,  provided  I  have  sufficient 
time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  to  give  us  his  understand- 
ing of  what  impact  those  actions  of  the 
union  had  on  the  individual  liberties  of 
the  members. 

Mr.  ERVm.  Those  decisions  deprived 
them  of  the  right  to  be  free  Americans, 
to  put  it  succinctly. 

Section  7  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  de- 
clares, in  some  of  the  plainest  words  to 
be  found  in  any  act  of  Congress,  that  em- 
ployees shall  have  the  right  to  join  or  not 
to  join  a  union;  that  they  shall  have  a 
right  to  participate  in  concerted  activi- 
ties or  refrain  from  participating  in  con- 
certed activities. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  plainer  language 
that  could  be  found  than  is  used  in  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  secure 
those  rights  to  all  Americans  as  free- 
men. Section  8(b)  (1)  (A),  which  Is  in- 
cluded under  the  section  which  deals  with 
unfair  labor  practices  on  the  part  of  the 
union,  declares  in  the  simplest  language 
which  a  draftsman  could  conjure  up  in 
his  mind  that  a  union  shall  not  restrain 
or  coerce  any  employee— it  does  not  say 
any  employee  who  is  a  union  member  or 
a  nonunion  member — but  any  employee 
in  the  exercise  of  his  rights  under  sec- 
tion 7. 

Then  there  is  a  little  proviso  which 
states  that  this  will  not  deprive  the  union 
of  the  power  to  adopt  regulations  about 
retairilng  or  not  retaining  membership 
in  the  union. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
seized  on  the  little  proviso  and  has  used 


it  to  defeat  absolutely  the  rights  of  em- 
ployees as  freemen.  The  Board  has 
done  it  by  handing  down  decisions  such 
as  those  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  men- 
tioned, until  the  employees  have  been  ab- 
solutely deprived  not  only  of  their  rights 
as  freemen,  but  also  of  the  rights  which 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  itself  expressly 
gives  them. 

Now  let  me  go  back  to  the  cases  to 
which  I  had  referred. 

I  have  been  in  public  life  for  some 
time,  and  it  is  dlflicult  for  me  to  be  sur- 
prised by  any  demands  of  men  who  seek 
power;  but  I  was  quite  surprised  to  re- 
ceive a  circular  issued  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor-CTO  which  states 
that  to  compel  people  to  pay  dues  to 
support  urvions  is  just  as  American  as  it 
is  to  compel  people  to  pay  taxes  for  the 
support  of  government. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  original  argument  made  about  re- 
quiring a  person  to  join  a  union  after  he 
was  on  the  job  for  30  days  was  that  he 
would  otherwise  be  a  free  rider,  and  if 
services  are  rendered  which  benefit  him 
he  ought  to  pay  for  those  services? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  so.  I  expect  to 
discuss  that  subject,  but  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  McClellan  committee  into 
activities  of  some  uriions  shows  that  such 
a  person  Is  not  a  free  rider,  but  that  he 
is  taken  for  a  ride  by  a  urilon  which  he 
does  not  wish  to  join,  by  a  driver  in 
whose  skill  he  has  no  confidence.  So  he 
is  taken  for  a  ride,  instead  of  being  a  free 
rider,  in  many  cases. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  there- 
fore, that  the  member  must  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  union  as  to  what  is  good 
or  bad  for  him? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  correct.  In  the 
first  place  he  is  drafted  into  a  union,  in 
many  cases  against  his  will,  by  a  union 
shop  agreement.  In  the  second  place, 
after  he  has  been  drafted  into  it  he  is 
virtually  deprived  of  the  freedom  of 
thought.  At  least  he  is  not  allowed  to 
express  his  thoughts  and  to  be  guided 
by  his  own  action. 

In  the  case  of  Local  285,  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers,  which  was  decided 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
on  January  17.  1964,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  held  that  under  the 
proviso  of  section  8(b)(1)(A)  a  union 
has  the  power  to  adopt  a  regulation  tell- 
ing a  man  just  exactly  how  much  work 
he  may  be  paid  for  doing.  Therefore,  It 
can  place  a  limitation  upon  his  produc- 
tion and  can  deny  him  the  right  to  draw 
the  money  he  earns  for  his  extra  work 
when  it  violates  the  union  regulation. 
This  is  so  regardless  of  how  necessitous 
may  be  the  conditions  of  that  union 
member  or  how  necessitous  may  be  the 
condition  of  his  family.  He  can  not  only 
be  deprived  of  the  right  to  receive  com- 
pensation for  his  extra  work  when  due, 
but  can  also  be  tried  and  fined  by  the 
union. 

A  while  ago  I  mentioned  a  statement 
contained  in  a  circular  which  compared 
compulsory  union  dues  to  taxes  paid  by 
all  Americans.    I  do  not  know  of  another 


single  voluntary  association  in  the 
United  States  that  has  a  right  to  punish 
a  man  for  disobeying  its  regulations,  just 
as  the  United  States  punishes  a  criminal 
for  violating  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
Nation. 

In  the  case  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the 
person  was  drafted  into  the  imion  by  the 
compulsory  unionism  agreement.  Then, 
after  he  was  drafted  into  the  union,  he 
was  forbidden  by  the  union  regulations 
to  do  more  than  a  certain  amount  of 
work,  even  to  earn  extra  pay;  and  when 
he  violated  the  union  regulation  he  was 
fined  by  a  board  established  as  a  court 
of  the  union  Itself — which,  to  my  mind, 
is  a  violation  of  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
letter  of  the  old  common  law,  which  holds 
that  no  one  may  be  the  Judge  in  his  owti 
case.  In  other  words,  the  union  itself 
tries  the  man  for  producing  more  goods 
than  the  imion  regulation  permits  him 
to  do. 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.    Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 
Mr.  ERVIN.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  union  has  the 
right  to  fix  a  maximum  that  a  worker 
may  produce,  does  it  not  follow,  ration- 
ally, that  the  union  likewise  has  the 
right  to  fix  a  minimum? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Oh,  yes.  If  the  power 
exists,  the  power  can  be  exercised  either 
way.  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  held  that  the  power  to  limit 
the  amount  that  a  man  may  produce 
does  exist. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  about  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  Congress  to  enact  a 
law  imposing  upon  a  worker  a  minimimi 
of  production?  I  have  not  thought  out 
the  question,  but  I  should  Uke  to  hear 
what  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  to  say,  with  his  wide  knowledge  of 
constitutional  law. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  compliment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio.  I  have  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  studying  law.  How- 
ever. I  regret  to  say  that  a  large  part 
of  what  I  learned  has  been  reversed,  and 
I  have  been  left  more  or  less  in  a  state 
of  ignorance  on  that  subject.  When  the 
Founding  Fathers  wrote  into  the  fifth 
amendment  the  provision  that  no  man 
shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law  by  the 
Federal  Government,  they  wrote  into  the 
Constitution  the  guarantee  that  a  man 
shall  have  the  right,  even  against  the 
Congress,  to  better  his  condition  in  life 
by  working  In  the  occupation  that  he 
wished  to  pursue,  and  to  do  as  much  in 
that  occupation  as  would  enable  him  to 
accumulate  property. 

Undoubtedly  that  was  the  Intent  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  when  they  adopted 
the  fifth  amendment  and  wrote  the  due 
process  clause  into  it,  providing  that  no 
man  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law. 

I  believe  that  such  a  law  would  not 

only  deprive  a  man  of  his  liberty,  but 

also  of  his  right  to  accumulate  property. 

Mr.    LAUSCHE.    Mr.   President,    will 

the  Senator  yield  further? 
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Mr,  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  la  it  not  a  fact,  then, 
that  the  unions  are  exercising  a  power 
which  at  least  doubtfully  resides  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  certainly  say 
that  the  unions.  In  many  respects,  under 
the  decisions  of  the  National  Labor  Ile- 
latlons  Board,  have  been  Judged  to  have 
more  power  than  the  United  States 
possesses. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator,  if  he  will 
yield  further,  what  his  recollection  is  of 
the  discussion  that  we  had  several  years 
ago  in  connection  with  the  enactment  of 
the  Landrum-Orlfan  bill,  dealing  with 
a  bill  of  rights  for  members  of  a  union, 
which  delineated  the  fact  that  there  shall 
be  a  prohibition  on  the  powers  of  unions 
Involving  certain  inalienable  rights  of 
workers  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  long  as  I  retain  my 
mental  faculties  and  my  power  of  recol- 
lection, I  will  treasure  in  my  memory  the 
great  speech  which  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellanI  delivered  in 
favor  of  inserting  In  that  bill  a  bill  of 
rights  for  those  who  labor 

We  wrote  that  into  the  bill  with  the 
aid  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lauschx],  who  sjx>ke  in  a  masterly  fash- 
Ion  on  tl»t  occasion  for  freedom. 

The  Senate  originally  wrote  that  pro- 
vision Into  the  bill.  Subsequently,  cer- 
tain modifications  were  made  to  attempt 
to  water  it  down.  But  in  a  recent  deci- 
sion, the  title  of  which  I  do  not  now  re- 
call, the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
handed  down  a  ruling  which  seems  to  me 
to  negate  even  that  bill  of  rights  that 
Congress  granted,  by  holding  that  the 
union,  in  adopting  regulations  can  negate 
thow  rights. 

TMa  is  another  illustration  of  what 
I  said  before.  Congress  tries  to  do  some- 
thing to  secure  bctflc  rights  for  those  who 
work,  and  then  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  by  Its  decisions.  In  all  too 
many  cases,  negates  action  taken  by  the 
Cmgress. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Pursuing  this  partic- 
ular case  further,  what  would  be  the 
situation  imder  the  existing  rule  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  the 
courts  if  a  worker,  knowing  that  he  has 
a  featherbeddlng  job.  decides  that  his 
eonadcnce  will  not  allow  him  to  abide  by 
it  and  wishes  to  produce  more  than  the 
featherbeddlng  will  allow? 

Ifr.  BRVIN.  He  can  be  punished  by 
fine  if  he  does  not  sleep  hi  his  feather- 
bedding  Job,  but  on  the  contrary  does 
oonstruetlve  work.  He  actually  can  be 
fined  by  his  union  by  not  taking  it  easy 
In  his  featherbeddlng  Job. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  would  like  to  hear 
the  views  of  the  Senator  frwu  North 
Carolina  detOing  with  the  rights  of  a 
member  of  a  union,  after  It  Is  once  made 
known  that  the  union  can  adopt  regula- 
iiona  Impoclng  a  penalty  on  the  mem- 
ben,  if  he  appeals  to  the  National  Labor 
RelatioDS  Board  to  have  the  union  of 
which  he  is  a  member  decertified  because 
of  his  eonviction  that  it  Is  not  properly 
representing  him. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
petttions  which   the   Taft-Hartley   Act 


declares  that  the  members  of  the  union 
can  file.  One  of  these  petitions  is  what 
Is  known  as  a  decertiflcation  petition. 
That  is  provided  for  by  section  9(c)  (1) 
(A)  (11 J  under  which  any  employee  or 
any  group  of  employees  may  file  a  de- 
certification petition.  This  is  a  petition 
calling  for  a  determination  as  to  whether 
a  union  which  has  once  been  established 
as  the  bargaining  agent  in  their  bargain- 
ing unit  still  represents  a  majority  of  the 
employees  in  that  unit.  The  Congress 
said  that  an  employee  or  a  group  of  em- 
ployees can  file  such  a  decertiflcation 
petition. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
thereafter  adopted  a  regulation  which 
amends  and  to  a  large  extent  nullifies 
the  words  of  the  act  of  Congress.  Al- 
though Congress  provided  that  a  single 
employee  may  file  a  petition,  under  their 
regulation  they  will  not  recognize  the 
petition  If  it  is  filed  by  less  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  employees  in  the  bargaining 
unit. 

With  respect  to  deauthorlzatlon  peti- 
tions, the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
held  in  the  case  of  Tawas  Tube  Products, 
which  was  handed  down  February  15. 
1965,  and  again  in  the  case  of  Richard  C. 
Price,  which  was  handed  down  August  25, 
1955,  that  a  union  may  fine  a  member 
and.  in  addition  to  the  fine,  also  suspend 
his  right  to  attend  union  meetings  or  to 
participate  in  activities  of  the  union  If  he 
exercises  a  right  which  Congress  gave 
him  to  file  a  decertification  petition  ask- 
ing that  an  election  be  had  to  ascertain, 
in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  whether  that  union  still 
represents  a  majority  of  the  employees  of 
the  particular  bargaining  unit.  In  other 
words,  the  purpose  of  Congress  is 
thwarted  by  the  regulation  which  pro- 
vides that  the  Board  shall  not  entertain 
such  a  petition  unless  it  Is  signed  by  30 
percent  of  the  union  members  who  are 
in  the  bargaining  unit.  Furthermore,  If 
the  employees  do  exercise  the  right  given 
them  by  an  act  of  Congress,  In  the  plain- 
est language  possible,  they  can  be  pim- 
ished  or  fined  by  the  union  for  exercising 
a  right  given  them  by  law. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  not  that  mean 
that  when  an  individual,  honestly  believ- 
ing that  his  rights  are  being  violated,  at- 
tempts to  procure  a  remedy  for  that 
violation,  the  union  is  vested  with  the 
power  to  punish  the  member? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  means.  In  the  plainest 
language,  that  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  has  repealed,  nullified,  and 
thrown  out  the  window  an  act  of  Con- 
gress: and  Congress  does  not  seem  to 
have  enough  spunk  or  backbone  to  resent 
it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  was  a  Judge  for  how 
long? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  judged  my  feUow 
travelers,  to  the  tomb — in  the  words  of 
Walter  Malone — for  a  total  of  15  years. 
In  three  different  judicial  capacities:  2 
years  as  a  judge  of  the  coimty  criminal 
court.  7  years  as  a  Judge  of  the  State 
superior  court,  and  a  little  more  than  6 
years  as  a  member  of  the  supreme  court 
of  my  State. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the     Senator     from     North     Carolina 


knows — and  I  ask  him  the  question — ^that 
I  was  a  Judge  for  10  years. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  I  am  aware  of  the 
very  distinguished  service  which  the  able 
Senator  from  Ohio  had  on  the  bench, 
and  also  as  a  member  of  the  bar  prior  to 
his  elevation  to  the  bench. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  know  of  any  in- 
stance, decision  or  law  in  which  a  citizen, 
believing  he  has  the  right  to  sue  an- 
other, can  be  penalized  for  bringing  such 
a  suit,  except  that  he  is  required  to  pay 
the  costs  that  are  incident  to  the  suit 
if  he  loses  it? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  no  law  in  existence  under  which  a  man 
can  be  punished  by  fine  for  attempting 
to  exercise  a  legal  right. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  not  searched 
the  question,  but  I  am  quite  positive  that 
the  right  to  assert  one's  concept  of  what 
his  obligations,  duties,  and  rights  are 
does  not  give  any  court  the  power  to  fine 
him  If  he  does  not  succeed  In  his  suit. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  None  whatever  that  I  am 
aware  of.  But  as  to  the  decertification 
petition,  there  is  a  different  state  of  af- 
fairs. Congress  provided  that  from  time 
to  time  the  employees  In  a  factory  which 
has  been  unionized  should  have  a  right 
to  hold  an  election  to  determine  whether 
they  still  want  to  be  represented  by  that 
union.  Congress  has  said  that  a  single 
employee  can  file  a  petition  asking  for 
such  an  election,  and  that  when  such  a 
petition  is  filed,  there  can  be  such  an 
election,  conduct<;d  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
That  is  what  Congress  provided  with 
respect  to  decertiflcation  petitions. 

But  what  does  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  say  in  its  interpretation 
of  the  law  enacted  by  Congress?  The 
Board  says,  first,  that  one  cannot  do  it, 
or  that  a  group  cannot  do  it;  that  the 
Board  will  not  recognize  a  petition  at  all 
unless  30  percent  of  the  members  in  a 
bargaining  unit  sign  the  petition.  Then 
the  Board  says  that  if  a  union  member 
signs  a  petition  to  find  out  whether  the 
majority  still  wants  to  be  represented 
by  that  union,  the  union  can  punish  him 
by  fine  and  by  his  suspension  from  union 
membership. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  not  that  mean 
that  If  the  law  of  the  land  is  that  a  per- 
son who  brings  an  action  and  ftiils  in  It 
cannot  be  penalized,  but  that  the  union 
has  the  power  to  penalize  a  member  if 
he  asserts  his  rights,  the  union  has 
greater  power  than  the  law  now  gives  to 
the  individual? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it.  Congress  could  not  enact  a  law  to 
penalize  a  person  for  exercising  a  legal 
right  to  call  for  an  election  when  the  law 
authorizes  an  election,  or  a  legal  right 
to  vote  in  an  election,  or  a  legal  right  to 
select  a  candidate  of  his  choice;  but 
under  this  rule  the  union  has  power 
superior  to  Congress,  and  It  can  abso- 
lutely punish  a  man  In  a  way  that  is 
analogous  to  criminal  punishment  if  he 
dares  to  exercise  a  right  given  him  by 
the  Congress  which  sits  in  this  Capitol  in 
what  Is  supposed  to  be  a  free  country. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  true  that  it  is 
one  step  removed  from  putting  a  person 
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in  jail  for  asserting  what  he  believes  to  be 

his  honest  rights? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  Is  true,  exc^t  that 
Instead  of  being  put  In  Jail,  he  can  be 
fined.  Not  only  can  the  union  do  that, 
but  it  can  ostracize  him  for  all  union 
activities  except  that  of  paying  dues. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Moving  to  the  third 

case,  the  picket  line  case 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Let  me  go  back  to 
another  case.  Section  9(e)(1)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  authorizes  30  percent 
or  more  of  the  employees  in  a  bargain- 
ing unit  to  file  what  is  called  a  deauthor- 
lzatlon petition,  by  which  they  ask  that 
the  employees  in  that  bargaining  unit 
vote  on  the  question  of  whether  they 
want  a  union  to  have  power  to  make  a 
union  shop  agreement.  Congress  gave 
that  power  to  30  percent  or  more  In  about 
the  plainest  English  to  be  found  in  any 
of  the  Federal  statutes. 

Yet  under  the  holding  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  in  the  Richard  E. 
Price  case,  to  which  I  alluded  a  moment 
ago,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
adjudged  that  a  union  may  pimlsh  a 
union  member  by  fine  for  exercising  his 
legal  right  to  file  a  deauthorlzatlon 
petition. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  union  shop 
agreement  that  drafts  people  into  mem- 
bership; and  when  it  is  desired  to  have 
the  people  who  are  drafted  into  member- 
ship vote  as  Congress  said  they  could  vote 
on  the  question  whether  they  want  a 
union  shop  agreement,  the  union  can 
punish  those  members  by  fine  in  a  way 
that  is  analogous  to  the  way  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  punishes  a  per- 
son for  violation  of  a  criminal  law. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  that  supplemen- 
tation. 

Now  I  should  like  to  discuss  the  third 
case;  that  is,  the  right  to  adopt  regula- 
tions prohibiting  certain  activities.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  for  his 
views  on  that  point,  insofar  as  such  ac- 
tion Invades  the  Individual  rights  of  the 
citizen  and  Is  separated  from  the  original 
purpose  of  merely  wanting  to  charge  a 
member  of  a  union  for  the  services  which 
the  union  renders  him. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  Senator  from  Ohio  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  this  mat- 
ter. 

To  my  mind,  this  is  a  situation  in  which 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
holds,  and  the  courts  hold  In  following 
their  rulings,  that  the  unions  have  more 
power  than  does  either  a  S^tate  govern- 
ment or  the  Federal  Government. 

The  courts  have  ruled  on  many  occa- 
sions, and  rightly  so,  that  people  have 
a  right  of  freedom  of  speech.  Some 
Judges  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  It  is  an 
absolute  right.  The  courts  have  also 
held  that  people  have  a  right  to  picket 
as  a  part  of  the  exercise  of  their  free- 
dom of  speech.  The  courts  have  held 
that  people  have  a  right  to  associate 
with  others  to  accomplish  a  lawful  pur- 
pose. Yet,  we  find  that  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  held  In  the  case  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Com- 
pany that  a  union  may  fine  a  member  for 
not  attending  a  union  meeting  and  for 
not  performing  picket  duty. 
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The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  held  in  many  cases  that  I 
have  a  right  to  go  out  and  picket  for  any 
cause  I  wish.  If  I  do  not  resort  to  vio- 
lence. I  can  picket  against  others  who 
are  picketing,  if  I  disagree  with  them. 
Such  counterpicketing  occurred  outside 
the  White  House  on  several  occasions 
diu-ing  the  pcist  year. 

That  is  a  right  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  affirms  that  people 
have  under  the  first  amendment  to  our 
Constitution.  Yet.  the  NaUonal  Labor 
Relations  Board  held  in  this  case  that 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  man's 
views  were  totally  inconsistent  with 
those  who  were  picketing  for  the  union, 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
man  might  think  that  the  strike  was  a 
wrongful  strike  and  was  wholly  unjusti- 
fied, he  can  be  punished  by  the  union  in 
a  way  analogous  to  the  way  in  which  the 
Federal  and  State  Goveriunents  punish  a 
criminal,  and  that  is  by  fine.  If  he  does 
not  go  out  against  his  will  and  perform 
picket  duty  In  behalf  of  some  cause  In 
which  he  does  not  believe,  then  he  may 
be  fined. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  it  follow  then, 
in  the  New  York  strike  about  which  we 
have  heard  so  much,  that  if  a  group  of 
union  members  said:  "This  strike  is 
wrong.  We  have  no  right  to  paralyze  the 
movement  and  the  economy  of  the  many 
people  and  businesses  In  New  York.  It 
is  morally  wrong.  It  is  not  helpful  to  the 
union  or  to  the  Nation,  and  therefore  we 
will  not  picket,"  that  the  union  under  the 
present  rules  and  the  present  decisions 
would  have  the  power  to  fine  that  man? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  the  Mirmeapolis 
Star  &  Tribune  case,  the  union  would  un- 
doubtedly have  such  power.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  say  that  the  interpretation 
placed  on  the  law  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board — and  I  regret  to  say.  In 
at  least  one  case,  by  the  court — allows 
the  union  to  deny  a  man  a  right  which 
the  Federal  Government  could  not  deny 
him  under  the  provisions  of  the  first 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  'What  would  be  the 
situation  if  certain  union  members,  while 
the  New  York  transit  strike  was  In  prog- 
ress, feeling  that  the  union  leaders  were 
not  serving  the  best  interests  of  labor, 
decided  to  file  a  petition  to  deauthorlze 
or  decertify  the  union,  and  the  union 
then  imposed  a  fine  on  them? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  these  decisions, 
until  they  are  overruled,  a  union  would 
be  acting  perfectly  within  its  rights  in  so 
doing.  These  decisions  give  the  unions 
more  power  than  the  United  States  Is 
given  under  the  Constitution. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  decision  of  the 
CU-cult  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh 
Circuit,  in  the  Allis-Chahners  Company 
case,  which  was  handed  down  on  Sep- 
tember 13.  1965,  held  that  a  union  may 
fine  members  for  crossing  picket  lines 
during  a  strike  called  by  the  union. 

In  other  words,  if  a  man  belongs  to  a 
union  and  needs  food,  medicine,  or  cloth- 
ing for  his  family,  and  dares  to  cross  a 
picket  line  in  order  to  work,  he  can  be 
fined  by  the  union  for  so  doing  In  a  way 
analogous  to  the  way  In  which  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments  punish  a 


criminal  for  the  violation  of  a  law,  and 
that  is  by  means  of  a  fine. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  the  basis  of  the 
decisions  which  we  have  discussed  thus 
far,  if  a  group  of  members  of  the  New 
York  Transit  Union,  during  the  brazen 
defiance  of  the  court's  order  and  the 
paralysis  of  the  economy  and  the  free- 
dom of  movement  of  practically  10  mil- 
lion people,  decided  to  disregard  the  order 
of  the  union  and  said:  "We  want  to  go 
back  to  work."  and  if  they  filed  a  petition 
to  decertify,  under  the  decisions,  would 
they  be  subject  to  whatever  penalties  the 
union  decided  to  Impose  upon  them? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  un- 
doubtedly correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  would  become 
of  justice  and  the  rights  of  the  individual 
union  members  if  that  union  has  greater 
power  than  does  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  They  would  have  no 
rights  that  they  could  assert.  The  reason 
given  for  this  ruling  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  in  several  of  the 
decisions  is  very  strange.  The  Board 
says  that  if  a  union  member  is  permitted 
to  exercise  his  legal  right  to  file  a  de- 
certiflcation petition,  he  places  in  jeop- 
ardy the  power  of  the  union  to  continue 
to  be  his  agent  and  the  agent  of  the  other 
people  who  work  in  the  plant  and  he 
thus  threatens  a  destruction  of  the  un- 
ion. The  Board  holds,  therefore,  that  the 
union's  right  to  demand  continued  alle- 
giance from  those  who  seek  to  decertify  It 
is  such  that  the  rights  of  the  individual 
employees  must  be  destroyed  in  those 
circumstances. 

I  have  mentioned  in  my  previous  re- 
marks that  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  authorizing  the  union 
which  is  chosen  by  a  majority  vote  to  be 
the  agent  both  of  the  majority  of  the 
workers,  who  voted  for  them,  and  also 
the  minority,  who  did  not  vote  for  it,  the 
minority  are  denied  the  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  making  of  a  contract  which 
affects  their  livelihood.  The  act  allows 
the  union  to  act  as  agent  for  those  work- 
ers who  are  not  willing  for  the  union  to 
be  their  agent. 

If  any  one  of  the  190  million  citizens 
In  the  United  States  should  appoint  an 
agent,  he  could  revoke  the  authority  of 
that  agent  at  any  time  he  saw  fit  to  do 
so.  Yet,  as  a  result  of  these  decisions 
respecting  a  decertiflcation  petition,  a 
man  can  be  punished  If  he  suggests  dis- 
charging his  agent  by  filing  a  decertifi- 
cation petition.  The  effect  Is  that  those 
who  vote  for  a  union  and  those  who  vote 
against  it  cannot  escape  from  the  imion, 
and  they  cannot  even  have  the  privilege 
of  holding  an  election.  That  is  so  be- 
cause for  some  strange  reason  they  do 
not  have  the  right  to  question  the  power 
of  a  union  to  continue  to  exist  in  the 
plant,  or  to  be  their  bargaining  agent. 

That  is  a  peculiar  situation.  It  is 
peculiar  Indeed  that  men  do  not  have 
the  right  to  discharge  an  agent — in  this 
case  a  union — once  they  have  established 
it  as  their  agent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  question  I  am 
about  to  ask  is  rather  elementary.  How- 
ever. It  is  a  fundamental  question.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  when  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution  drafted  that  document  they 
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had  in  mind  protecting  the  Individual 
liberties  of  the  people  within  our  country, 
and  therefore,  although  the  body  of  the 
Constitution  had  some  language  which 
gave  protection  to  the  Individual,  they 
felt  that  that  wta  not  adequate,  and  re- 
quired the  adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Rights? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  They  adopted  the  Bill 
of  Rights  In  order  to  do  something  that 
was  dme  for  the  first  time  In  human 
history;  namely,  to  protect  the  Indi- 
vidual In  the  exercise  of  his  basic  rights 
against  the  Oovemment  Itself.  That  Is 
the  reason  why  the  founders  adopted  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  We  have  a  strange  sys- 
tem Indeed  In  the  United  States  today, 
which  exists  nowhere  else  except  in  the 
field  of  unionism. 

There  Is  a  basic  right  which  a  man 
can  claim  against  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States,  such  as  the  right  to 
picket,  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech, 
or  the  right  to  work  or  not  to  work;  but 
those  same  persons.  If  they  happen  to  be 
imlon  members,  are  denied  the  same 
rights  against  a  union  which,  under  com- 
pulsory unionism,  drafts  them  Into  mem- 
bership against  their  will. 

1^.  LAUBCHE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  summary  of  the  whole 
subject  Is  tbAt  In  certain  Instances  that 
have  been  discussed  the  union  has 
greater  power  than  the  Oovemment  It- 
atit.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  Is  no  question 
about  it  under  these  decisions.  One  of 
the  greatest  legal  authorities,  one  of  the 
greatest  students  of  law  that  the  North 
American  Continent  ever  produced, 
Dean  Pound,  said  that  under  the  system 
that  prevails  in  the  United  States  today 
a  union  aiay  be  likened  unto  a  king.  In 
that  it  has  as  much  power  as  a  king  had 
in  the  days  of  absolute  monarchies. 

These  decisions  indicate  that  to  be  the 
fact. 

Mr.  Preddttit,  I  was  astounded  that 
iuch  decisions  could  be  handed  down 
when  they  were  handed  down.  I  am 
astounded  by  the  fact  that  Congress  sits 
supinely  by  and  sees  an  agency  created 
by  Congress  nullify  the  acts  of  Congress. 
lUs  indicates  the  great  political  power 
which  the  unions  have  In  the  United 
Stotea.  

Mr.  LAUBCHB.  Now,  the  Senator 
hidlrratfrtf 

Mr.  KRVZN.  In  other  words,  the 
avni.  the  creature,  has  become  more 
powerful  than  the  creator. 

Mr.  LAUBCHB.  The  Senator  has  In- 
dloatad  that  he  is  not  familiar  with  the 
(liiciiased  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
[Mr.  MoClbxanI  and  myself.  In 
wtaidx  a  union  fined  a  woman  member 
becanee  on  a  Sunday  momlng.  In  viola- 
tion of  the  rules,  she  went  to  chimsh  In- 
stead (tf  attending  a  union  meeting.  The 
Senator  is  not  familiar  with  that? 

Mt.  ERVIN.  That  would  indicate  that 
the  Oood  Lord  is  like  the  Oovemment: 
He  is  going  to  have  to  take  a  back  seat 
on  theee  matters. 

Mr.  LAUBCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
vexymuch. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  ease.  Ixit  if  it  holds  that.  It  would  in- 
dloate  that  the  Lord  must  also  yield,  as 
the  Ooveniment  does,  and  as  doee  the 


poor  individual  American  who  Is  sup- 
posed to  live  In  a  free  country. 

I  might  add  as  a  part  of  the  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  I  have 
copies  of  the  decisions  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  and  if  this  debate  continues 
long  enough  to  afford  me  the  time  to  do 
so,  I  shall  read  them  to  the  Senate,  be- 
cause I  am  certain  that  many  other 
Senators  would  be  as  shocked  by  them  as 
I  was  when  I  first  read  them. 

I  repeat  that  no  amount  of  sophistry 
can  erase  the  truth  that  those  who  work 
for  their  dally  bread  must  have  the  right 
to  belong  or  refrain  from  belonging  to  a 
union,  If  they  are  to  be  really  free. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
for  a  question  with  the  understanding 
that  by  so  doing  It  will  not  Impair  any  of 
my  rights  to  the  floor  and  with  the  fur- 
ther understanding  that  any  remarks  I 
may  make  following  the  questions  will 
not  be  counted  as  a  second  speech  on  the 
motion  now  pending  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  questions  I  now  ask  be 
appended  to  the  dialog  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  I  previously  had? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  susk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  that  effect. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Earlier  in  the  dialog 
the  discussion  revolved  about  fines  made 
against  union  members  by  a  union,  first 
for  crossing  picket  lines;  second,  for  ob- 
jecting to  attempts  for  certification  of 
the  union;  third,  for  exceeding  the  quota 
fixed  by  the  union. 

Earlier  In  the  day  I  made  mention  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  about 
a  union  member  In  Wisconsin  who  was 
fined  by  the  union  for  her  failure  to  at- 
tend a  union  meeting  when  she  felt  her 
primary  obligation  was  to  go  to  church 
on  a  Sunday  morning.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  whether,  since  our  dia- 
log earlier,  there  has  come  to  him  Infor- 
mation dealing  with  that  particular  case. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  been  supplied  by 
my  good  friend  from  Ohio  with  a  copy 
of  a  United  Press  dispatch  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Lima.  Ohio.  News  for 
May  5,  1962.  and  which  Is  headlined  as 
follows : 

(From  the  Lima  (Ohio)   News.  May  5.  19621 
Court  Pinis  Woman  tor  Goino  to  Chitrch, 
MissiKa  Union  Mxrrs 

BCiLWATTKzz,  Wis. — lln.  Mary  E3Ien  Ben- 
•oa  Bald  Friday  she  wanted  to  find  "some- 
one who  carea"  about  her  right  to  worship 
loatead  of  attend  union  meetings  on  Sun- 
day momlngB. 

"I  thought  the  Conatltutlon  gave  us  the 
right  of  freedom  of  worship."  she  said.  "I 
just  wlah  I  could  find  someone  who  caree. 
who  is  willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  In 
this." 

Mrs.  Benson  paid  $10.40  in  county  court 
Thursday  for  going  to  church  instead  of  un- 
ion meetings. 

In  a  pretrial  hearing.  Judge  Robert  Mlech 
d*crMd  she  must  pay  a  SS  fine  to  the  union 


and  $6.40  In  court  costs  for  admittedly  not 
complying  with  union  bylaws  that  provided 
any  member  that  misses  three  of  five  meet- 
ings be  fined.  The  union  brought  suit 
against  Mrs.  Benson  when  she  balked  at  pay. 
Ing  the  fine. 

"The  union  meetings  come  on  Sunday 
momlng  exactly  at  my  church  time."  she 
said.  "I've  told  them  (the  union)  over  and 
over  again  that  I  will  never  go  to  their  meet- 
ings as  long  as  they  are  on  Sunday."  she 
said. 

"And  I  still  won't." 

Judge  Mlech  said  her  reason  for  missing 
the  meetings  was  praiseworthy.  But  he  said 
past  court  decisions,  made  it  clear  that  the 
United  Papermakers  &  Paperworkers  Local 
366  had  the  power  to  assess  the  fines. 

This  would  Indicate  to  me  that  al- 
though Congress  Is  forbidden  by  the  first 
tmiendment  to  pass  a  law  to  keep  any- 
body from  going  to  church  on  Sunday 
momlng,  the  unions  now  have  the  power 
to  accomplish  that  result  by  a  union 
regulation. 

It  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  how  ab- 
surd we  have  become  in  respect  to  certain 
aspects  of  union  activities.  It  Indicates 
that  Roscoe  Pound  may  have  been  right 
when  he  said,  in  substance,  that  unions 
have  been  grtmted  special  privileges  sim- 
ilar to  those  once  enjoyed  by  kings. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  this 
instance?  This  lady  had  decided  she 
would  consider  it  more  important  as  far 
as  she  is  concerned  to  go  to  church  on 
Sunday  momlng  than  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  the  union  at  a  time  when  the 
church  services  were  held.  She  was  told 
that  under  the  union  regulations  she  had 
to  forgo  going  to  church  and  attend  the 
union  meeting. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  She  was  told  by  the  un- 
ion bylaws  that  she  had  to  refrain  from 
worshiping  Almighty  Ood  according  to 
the  dictates  of  her  conscience  on  Sunday 
morning  In  order  to  attend  a  union 
meeting. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  would  be  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  on  the  validity 
of  an  act  passed  by  Congress  which  con- 
templated the  EMihlevement  of  a  certain 
economic  goal  and  provided  that  church 
attendance  which  interfered  with  the 
achievement  of  that  economic  goal  was 
not  valid? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  would  be  absolutely 
unconstitutional  imder  the  provision  of 
the  first  amendment  which  says  that 
Congress  shall  make  no  law  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  of  religion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  While  Congress  would 
not  have  the  right  to  Impose  that  fine, 
the  union  does  have  it  according  to  that 
decision  rendered  by  the  court. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
The  woman  paid  $10.40  as  a  fine  because 
she  saw  fit  to  go  and  worship  Almighty 
Ood  on  Sunday  momlng  Instead  of  at- 
tending a  meeting  of  the  local  union 
held  at  the  same  time. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  am 
standing  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  and 
fighting  for  freedom  for  Americans.  I  do 
not  believe  that  people  ought  to  be 
drafted  Into  organizations  which  can 
deny  them  the  privilege  of  worshiping 
Alnighty  Ood  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  conscience,  especially  on  the 
Sabbath  Day,  the  day  set  aside  for  such 
worship. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  deeply  im- 
pressed by  this  lady  who  said : 

I  want  to  find  someone  who  cares  about 
my  right  to  worship  instead  of  attending 
union  meetings  on  Sunday  mornings. 

Will  Congress  be  caring  for  rights  of 
this  type  In  the  event  of  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b)   of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  the  lady  could 
find  some  people  who  would  answer  her 
prayer.  She  would  find  people  who  care 
if  she  would  look  upon  some  of  us  who 
are  standing  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
against  great  odds  demanding  that 
Americans  be  free  to  worship  Almighty 
God  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  any  and  all 
regulations  of  unions  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  section  14(b)  Is  re- 
pealed will  her  position,  which  already 
has  been  shown  to  be  helpless,  be  Im- 
proved or  weakened? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  section  14(b)  Is  re- 
pealed every  person  in  the  United  States, 
in  all  50  of  the  States,  who  is  compelled 
in  the  words  of  Genesis  to  eat  bread  In 
the  sweat  of  his  face,  can  be  denied  by 
union  regulation  the  right  to  worship 
Almighty  God  on  the  Sabbath  Day  if  the 
union  sees  fit  to  require  him  to  attend  a 
union  meeting  conducted  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  make  com- 
ment on  this  statement.  This  is  Mrs. 
Mary  Ellen  Benson  speaking: 

The  union  meetings  come  on  Sunday 
morning  exactly  at  my  church  time.  I've 
told  them  (the  union)  over  and  over  again 
that  I  win  never  go  to  their  meetings  as  long 
as  they  are  on  Sunday. 

What  Is  the  comment  of  the  Senator 
about  the  purity,  morality,  and  the  good- 
ness of  that  statement  and  the  sugges- 
tion of  going  to  church,  and  finding  one's 
self  incapable  of  doing  so  without  paying 
a  fine  to  a  union,  and  that  she  carmot 
enjoy  the  sacred  right  of  attending 
church. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  My  good  friend  from 
Ohio  will  recall  on  one  occasion  the 
Master  said,  in  effect,  render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's  and 
unto  Ood  the  things  that  are  Gkwl's. 

In  this  Instance  she  was  required  to 
render  unto  Caesar  things  belonging  to 
God.  Instead  of  being  permitted  to  ren- 
der homage  to  God  she  was  required  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  union  on  the  Sabbath 
Day  by  attending  a  union  meeting  at  the 
time  she  wished  to  attend  church. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  sounds  unbeliev- 
able to  me  that  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, where  individual  liberty  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  torch  of  dignity  and  de- 
cency, that  Congress  can  countenance 
this  Indefensible  situation. 

I  am  ashamed  to  think  that  we  can  tell 
the  world  that  we  allow  a  condition  of 
this  type  to  exist. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  are  some  other 
strange  things  happening  In  this  area  of 
our  national  life,  and  even  stranger 
things  will  occur  if  compulsory  unionism 
is  established  In  all  50  States. 

I  hold  In  my  hand  an  Instruction  sheet 
apparently  issued  by  the  AFL-CIO  to  Its 
members  to  tell  them  what  arguments 
they  must  make  in  urging  repeal  of  sec- 
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tlon  14(b).     I  read  this  question  and 
answer  from  it: 

But  Isn't  it  un-American  to  force  a  worker 
to  Join  a  union  If  he  doesn't  want  to? 

The  aiiswer  Is :  It  Isn't  any  more  un-Amer- 
ican than  taxes.  A  homeowner  may  be  op- 
posed to  a  plan  to  build  a  new  flrehouse  in 
town.  But  if  he  Is  outvoted,  he  stlU  has  to 
pay  his  share  of  the  cost  In  taxes. 

This  Is  a  claim  on  the  part  of  unionism 
that  it  has  the  same  power  as  the  Gov- 
ernment to  levy  taxes.  In  other  words, 
unionism  claims  the  power  to  make  every 
worker  choose  between  paying  taxes  in 
the  form  of  union  dues  or  being  denied 
the  privilege  of  eating  his  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  his  face. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  answering  my  questions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  During  the  course  of  my 
remarks,  I  stated  that  those  who  advocate 
compulsory  unionism  apparently  act 
upon  the  assumption  that  all  unions  are 
good  unions,  and  no  unions  are  bad 
unions. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  unions  are 
good  unions.  However,  I  am  compelled 
to  say,  as  a  result  of  2  years'  service  on 
the  McClellan  committee,  that  some  of 
the  biggest  unions  in  the  United  States 
cannot  be  rightly  called  good  unions.  I 
do  not  mean  to  infer  by  that  statement 
that  the  rank-and-file  members  of  those 
unions  are  not  good  men.  The  rank-and- 
file  members  are  victimized  by  tyranni- 
cal leaders  acting  imder  compulsory 
unionism.  They  become  members  of 
those  unions  and  then  must  remain  as 
members  of  those  unions  In  order  to 
be  permitted  to  earn  their  dally  bread 
for  themselves  and  their  families  in  the 
vocations  which  they  are  capable  of 
performing. 

What  I  mean  by  characterizing  some 
unions  as  bad  unions  Is  the  fact  that,  as 
I  have  heretofore  stated,  it  was  shown 
by  the  tavestigations  made  by  members 
of  the  McClellan  committee,  that  more 
than  20  unions  representing  several  mil- 
lions of  supposedly  free  American  men 
and  women  were  dominated  and  con- 
trolled by  union  officers  who  were,  in 
many  Instances,  denying  their  members 
the  right  to  cast  free  ballots  and  to  have 
those  ballots  coimted  els  cast. 

There  were  union  leaders  who  were 
using  their  power  as  union  officers  to 
shake  down  employers  and  practice  ex- 
tortion— leaders  who  had  served  prison 
sentences  for  armed  robbery,  arson, 
burglary,  or  other  Infamous  crimes  be- 
fore holding  union  oflBce,  and  who  had 
embezzled  for  their  own  use,  or  for  the 
use  of  their  cronies,  literally  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  of  union  funds 
which  they  had  a  fiduciary  duty  to  pro- 
tect. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  most 
precious  value  of  civilization  Is  freedom. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  stated  a 
while  ago.  In  referring  to  my  service  on 
the  McClellan  committee,  that  I  had  had 
a  melancholy  experience  when  I  discov- 
ered that  acts  were  current  In  America 
which  were  unbelievable.  Some  of  those 
acts  were  being  perpetrated  by  men  who 
had  acquired  power  as  union  officers; 
other  acts  were  being  committed  or  tol- 
erated by  law  enforcement  officers  who 
had  been  corrupted  by  corrupt  leaders 


of  some  of  the  imlons  which  we  had  in- 
vestigated. 

At  first,  I  could  not  believe  the  testi- 
mony. It  indicated,  however,  how  union 
democratic  principles  set  out  In  their 
constitutions  and  bylaws  were  Ignored 
and  nullified  by  the  very  leaders  whose 
duty  it  was  to  enforce  them. 

We  discovered  that  one  of  the  largest 
unions  in  the  United  States,  the  Op- 
erating Engineers,  were  actually  engaged 
in  practices  under  which  more  than  50 
percent  of  all  the  dues-paying  members 
were  being  denied  the  right  to  csist  their 
votes  in  any  election  in  the  locals  of  that 
union. 

We  discovered  in  one  case  that  In  a 
local  union  in  PhlladeliAla  there  had 
been  an  election  for  the  officers  of  the 
local,  that  there  had  been  two  opposing 
slates  of  candidates,  and  that  after  their 
victory,  the  winning  slate  would  not  per- 
mit those  on  the  losing  slate  to  pay  their 
union  dues.  In  consequence,  of  course, 
they  were  denied  their  imlon  cards  and, 
being  under  a  union  shop  agreement, 
they  lost  their  Jobs. 

We  discovered  that  in  one  case,  a  local 
of  the  Teamsters  Union  m  Kansas  City 
protested  to  the  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 
against  what  was  called  a  sweetheart 
contract,  which  hsul  been  entered  Into 
on  their  behalf  with  an  employer,  jmd 
that  they  were  punished  for  their  pro- 
tests by  tyrannical  action  on  the  part  of 
the  president  of  the  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Teamsters;  namely,  they  had 
their  membership  In  the  Teamsters 
Union  transferred  from  the  Kansas  City 
local  to  the  Teamsters  local  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

After  passage  of  the  Landrum-Grlffin 
Act,  which  would  never  have  been  placed 
upon  the  statute  books  had  It  not  been 
for  the  irregularities  revealed  by  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  McClellan  committee, 
I  received  scores  and  scores  of  letters 
from  my  constituents  who  drove  trucks 
and  who  happened  to  be — in  some  cases 
willingly  and  in  other  cases  by  reason  of 
compulsion — members  of  the  Teamsters 
Union.  They  wrote  me  that  although 
they  resided  m  Charlotte,  N.C.,  they  were 
required  to  hold  membership  in  the 
Teamsters  Union  in  the  Chicago  local, 
and,  therefore,  that  it  was  physically  im- 
possible by  reason  of  the  great  distance 
between  Charlotte.  N.C..  and  Chicago,  ni., 
to  attend  any  meetings  of  the  Chicago 
local  and.  consequently,  to  have  any 
voice  in  the  affairs  conducted  by  the 
Teamsters  Union,  supposedly  In  their  be- 
half. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  course  of  my  re- 
marks. I  mentioned  an  interview  which 
the  president  of  the  AFU-CIO.  Mr. 
George  Meany,  gave  to  a  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Times  a  few  months  after  the 
McClellan  committee  began  its  Investi- 
gations. 

I  have  a  high  respect  for  Mr.  George 
Meany.  I  am  compelled  to  admit,  how- 
ever, that,  like  so  many  In  high  positions, 
he  desires  more  power  than  he  now  has. 

One  of  the  strange  phenomena  about 
human  nature  is  that  the  more  power  we 
have,  the  more  power  we  seek. 

When  I  spoke  some  time  ago  about  Mr. 
Meany 's  comments,  I  did  not  quote  the 
entire  Interview  contamed  In  the  New 
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Totk  Times  of  November  2, 1957, 1  quoted 
(mly  that  portion  which  was  most  rele- 
vant to  my  observations  concerning  what 
the  MoClellan  Investigation  had  revealed. 

In  order  to  make  It  clear  that  I  am 
not  Ufttng  anything  oat  of  context,  I 
desire  at  this  time  to  read  the  Interview 
In  fxill.  It  Is  headlined.  "Meany  la 
Shocked  by  Rackets'  Scope." 

It  contains  a  smaller  headline,  "As- 
serts Labor  WIB  Clean  Up— Favors  Some 
Corrective  Law,  If  Not  Antiunion." 

The  body  of  the  interview  reads  as 
follows: 

Oaorg*  Ifa^njr  acknowledged  todAy  that  the 
dlBMiulona  of  corruption  In  the  labor  move- 
ment had  abocked  blm. 

The  president  c^  the  American  Federation 
or  Labor  and  Congreea  of  Induatrlal  Organl- 
latloQ*  declared  that  the  united  labor  move- 
m«nt  would  cleanee  Itself,  not  because  of 
any  Uw,  but  because  that  would  be  the  only 
way  iinlons  could  serve  their  membership. 

BCr.  Ueany  spoke  to  a  convention  of  the 
fecteratloa's  Industrial  Union  Department, 
beaded  by  Walter  P.  Reuther.  president  of 
the  United  Automobile  Workers. 

He  uttered  a  rhetorical  threat  to  quit  as 
pnaldent  If  the  federation  blinked  at  bis 
ooDstltutloiii  to  faT<H'  any  corruptly  led  un- 
ions. 

cxraa  on  coMMumotf  sought 

Mr.  Ifaany  said  Ubor  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept reasonable  corrective  legislation  from 
Ck>ngress  to  protect  workers  against  larceny, 
thievery  and  embezzlement.  But,  he  said, 
the  "trade  union  movement  U  going  to  rally 
as  one  man"  to  fight  against  any  move  to 
"fasten  antiunion  legislation  on  us,  in  ttie 
gulss  at  eliminating  oorruption." 

Without  naming  the  leaders  of  the  Inter- 
natioaal  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  Ifr. 
Meany  scolded  them  for  a  quarter-hour 
or  more. 

Wtavn  the  ATL  and  the  CIO  merged  near- 
ly 3  years  ago.  be  said,  the  concern  of  la- 
bor Isadan  about  corruption  was  written 
into  th*  constitution. 

"We  thought  we  knew  a  few  things  about 
trade  union  oorruption."  he  said,  "but  we 
didn't  know  the  half  of  it,  one- tenth  of  It, 
or  the  one-hundredth  part  of  it. 

"We  didn't  know,  for  instance,  that  w« 
bad  unions  where  a  criminal  record  was  al- 
most a  prerequisite  to  holding  office  under 
the  national  union 

"We  didn't  know  that  we  bad  top  trade 
onion  leaders  who  made  it  a  practice  to 
secretly  barrow  the  ftinds  of  their  union. 

"We  dldnt  know  that  there  were  top  trade 
union  leaden  who  used  the  funds  for  phony 
real  eatote  deals  tn  which  the  victims  of  the 
fraud  were  their  own  members. 

"And  we  didn't  know  that  there  were  trade 
union  leaders  who  charged  to  the  union 
treasury  such  items  as  speedboau,  perfume, 
silk  stockings,  brassieres,  color  TV.  refrigera- 
tors, and  everything  else  under  the  sun." 

Mr.  Meany  ssserted  that  "some  of  these 
thlnci  are  stin  going  on."  As  an  example. 
be  elted  what  be  caUed  the  exploitation  of 
Puerto  Rlcan  workers  In  New  Tork  by  em- 
Ployan  acting  in  collusion  with  certain  un- 


"What  a  ahoealng  thing  it  is,"  he  said, 
"to  get  a  report  from  the  Puerto  Rlcan  la- 
bor oOce  in  New  Twk  City  that  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  Immigrants  are  going  to  the  unem- 
ployment desk  In  that  department  asking  to 
be  rsfarrsd  to  Jobs  where  there  are  no  un- 


Ha  saki  that  efforts  of  the  last  7  months 
to  oorraet  these  conditions  among  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  workers  had  not  achieved  much. 

"Of  oouise,"  be  remarked,  "you  can't  get 
much  oooparatlon  from  a  national  union  the 
oOcen  of  which  are  practicing  the  same  sort 
of  larceny  on  a  national  scale  as  U  being 


pmctlDed  by  their  so-oaUed  local  representa- 
tives on  a  local  scale." 

I  digress  for  a  moment  to  c(xnment  on 
what  the  Investigation  by  the  McClellan 
Committee  revealed,  with  reference  to 
Puerto  Ricans,  many  of  whom  had  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States  from  Puerto 
Rico  unable  to  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage or  to  defend  themselves. 

The  evidence  showed  that  one  of  the 
unions  of  the  United  States;  namely,  the 
Teamsters,  issued  certain  paper  charters 
to  underworld  characters  in  New  York 
City.  A  paper  charter  is  a  charter  which 
is  issued  to  a  man  for  a  local  union  which 
has  no  members.  What  did  these  rack- 
eteers of  the  underworld  In  New  York 
City  do  with  these  paper  charters,  issued 
to  them  by  the  biggest  union  in  the 
United  States,  at  the  request  of  James  R. 
Hoffa,  according  to  the  testimony?  They 
went  to  American  employers  who  were 
manufacturing  on  the  narrowest  of  mar- 
gins and  who  were  trembling  on  the 
verge  of  insolvency,  but  who,  neverthe- 
less, were  furnishing  employment  to  cer- 
tain Puerto  Rlcans,  which  enabled  those 
Puerto  Ricans  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together. 

Those  marginal  employers  were  paying 
to  Puerto  Ricans  in  many  Instances  the 
minimum  wage  required  by  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  The  rack- 
eteers went  to  these  marginal  employers, 
operating  as  they  were  on  the  verge  of 
insolvency,  and  told  them  that  they  were 
going  to  organize  their  employees.  The 
racketeers  said  to  the  employers,  "We 
are  going  to  organize  them  either  the 
easy  way  for  you  or,  if  necessary,  the 
hard  w&y  for  you. ' 

Being  marginal  employers,  operating 
on  the  verge  of  insolvency,  the  employers 
asked  the  racketeers,  "What  do  you  mean 
by  organizing  my  employees  the  easy 
way,  and  what  do  you  mean  by  organiz- 
ing them  the  hard  way?"  The  racketeers 
replied,  "When  we  organize  the  em- 
ployees the  easy  way,  we  do  it  under  a 
contract  with  the  employer  whereby  the 
employer  makes  them  edl  members  of  the 
union  without  consultation  with  them, 
and  they  pay  us  out  of  their  wages  the 
sums  of  money  necessary  to  pay  the 
union  initiation  fees  and  the  dues." 

Racketeers  further  explained  that 
when  they  organized  unions  the  hard 
way,  they  resorted  to  whatever  steps 
might  be  necessary,  such  as  intimidation 
or  violence,  in  order  to  coerce  the  em- 
ployees into  accepting  membership  Into 
the  union  whose  paper  charters  they 
held. 

The  natural  thing  occurred,  consider- 
ing the  economic  plight  in  which  these 
employers  of  the  Puerto  Ricans  found 
themselves.  They  entered  into  what  we 
call  sweetheart  contracts  with  the  rack- 
eteers. They  made  all  of  their  employ- 
ees members  of  what  had  been  paper 
locals  by  deducting  from  their  minimum 
wage  the  initiation  fees  and  dues  re- 
quired by  the  racketeers. 

As  a  result  of  being  unionized  in  this 
easy  way,  the  Puerto  Ricans  actually  had 
their  wages  reduced. 

It  WM  not  sxirprlslng  that  they  did 
what  Mr.  Meany  declared  in  the  inter- 
view in  the  New  York  Times  they  did. 
"niey  went  to  employment  offices  and 


asked  to  be  given  Jobs  In  places  where 
there  were  no  unions. 

And  yet,  Mr.  President,  If  Congress  re- 
peals section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  It  will  extend  the  evils  of  compul- 
sory unionism  in  all  areas  of  the  United 
States.  It  will  say  to  the  Teamsters 
Uiilon,  "You  have  a  right  to  demand 
union  shop  agreements  in  the  19  States 
that  believe  In  tiie  liberty  of  the  individ- 
ual to  exercise  liis  own  sovereignty  and 
make  for  himself  the  decision  whether 
he  wishes  to  belong  to  a  imion  or  refrain 
from  belonging  to  a  union,  and  whether 
he  wishes  to  pay  union  dues  or  to  refrain 
from  paying  union  dues." 

The  Teamsters  Union  has  been  ex- 
pelled from  membership  in  the  AFL- 
CIO  for  the  reasons  Mr.  Meany  set  out 
In  such  eloquent  language  in  his  New 
York  Interview;  that  is,  for  having  otR- 
cers  who  were  corrupt. 

If  some  unions  in  this  country  are  too 
corrupt  in  the  estimation  of  the  AFI^ 
CIO  to  be  allowed  to  be  affiliated  with 
It,  It  seems  to  me  that  those  unions  are 
unfit  to  have  compulsory  unionism  in 
every  State  In  which  they  may  operate. 

I  do  not  believe  that  free  Americans 
ought  to  be  condemned  to  compulsory 
membership  In  unions  which  the  AFL- 
CIO  declares  are  unfit  by  reason  of  their 
corrupt  leadership  to  be  affiliated  with 
the  APL-CIO. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  during  his  experience  on  the 
McClellan  committee,  if  they  ever  came 
across  the  records  of  the  experience  that 
we  had  in  my  former  Industry  in  Holly- 
wood. Two  men  from  Chicago  were  giv- 
en a  contract,  not  to  take  over  the  mo- 
tion picture  Industry,  but  they  were  given 
a  contract,  without  any  discussion  on  the 
part  of  the  membership  of  the  unions 
already  in  existence  and  already  in  the 
AFL-CIO,  to  take  control  of  the  entire 
entertaliunent  industry.  Both  those 
men,  the  famous  Brown  and  Bioff,  had 
shocking  records.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  frightful  experiences  of  the  type 
thing  the  Senator  is  discussing. 

I  was  wondering  if  that  had  been  made 
a  part  of  the  record  during  his  experi- 
ence on  the  McClellan  committee. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  reply  to  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  California,  I 
do  not  recall  that  that  was  revealed  to 
the  committee.  We  did  have  several 
revelations  made  In  other  Instances 
somewhat  similar  to  the  situation  de- 
scribed by  the  Senator. 

I  wish  to  discuss  the  arguments  made 
for  compulsory  unionism.  Before  I  do 
so.  however,  I  wish  to  say  that  if  any 
Senator  thinks  I  am  overdrawing  the 
picture  of  what  was  revealed  by  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  McClellan  commit- 
tee. I  commend  to  him  the  reading  of 
any  one  of  four  books. 

One  of  these  books  Is  written  by  Syl- 
vester Petro.  It  deals  with  and  analyzes 
relevatlons  before  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee which  were  made  down  to  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  the  book,  which 
date  was  appiroximately  1  year  before 
the  investigations  ended. 
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The  book  by  Sylvester  Petro  is  en- 
titled "Power  Unlimited — The  Corrup- 
tion of  Union  Leadership." 

Professor  Petro  brought  to  the  writing 
of  this  book  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
minds  of  America,  a  complete  imder- 
standing  of  the  problems  which  arise  in 
the  labor  and  management  field,  and  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  labor  law. 
He  was  then  and  now  is  professor  of  labor 
law  at  the  New  York  University  School 
of  Law. 

Every  American  who  loves  this  country 
and  who  believes  that  freedom  should  be 
preserved  in  this  country  ought  to  read 
this  book. 

Mr.  President,  another  book  which  dis- 
cusses in  detail  what  was  revealed  by  the 
investigations  conducted  by  the  McClel- 
lan committee,  was  written  by  the  coun- 
sel of  that  committee,  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, who  is  now  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  the  great  State  of  New 
York.  He  gave  his  book  the  title,  "The 
Enemy  Within."  This  is  a  most  fitting 
title,  because  the  revelations  in  the  Mc- 
Clellan committee  disclosed  that  we  have 
an  enemy  within  this  Nation  who  is 
gnawing  at  the  vitals  of  the  Nation. 
That  enemy  is  a  composite  of  the  corrupt 
and  dictatorial  union  leaders  together 
with  those  members  of  the  bar  and  of 
local  law  enforcement  establishment, 
who  have  been  corrupted  by  those  cor- 
rupt and  dictatorial  uruon  members. 

The  third  of  the  four  books  that  I  men- 
tioned is  a  book  written  by  the  man  who, 
above  all  others,  was  responsible  for  the 
work  of  the  select  committee  which  con- 
ducted the  investigations  into  the  labor- 
management  field.  It  was  written  by 
John  L.  McClellan,  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  from  the  great  State  of 
Arkansas,  who  manifested  throughout 
these  hearings  a  degree  of  courage,  in  the 
face  of  intimidation,  which  I  can  orUy 
describe  as  being  sublime. 

He  wrote  a  book  analyzing  what  was 
discovered  in  these  investigations.  It  is 
entitled  "Crime  Without  Punishment." 

The  book  Illustrates  not  only  the  evils 
which  corrupt  unionism  does  to  those 
who  in  the  words  of  the  Book  of  Genesis 
must  eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their 
faces,  but  also  to  society  Itself.  Where 
unionism  is  corrupt,  as  it  was  when  the 
unions  were  invaded  by  gangsters  and 
racketeers,  It  not  only  corrupts  itself, 
but  also  corrupts  society  In  the  places 
where  it  flourishes. 

A  journalist,  also,  has  written  a  book 
on  this  subject.  His  action  in  reporting 
the  revelations  made  day  by  day  before 
the  conmiittee  won  for  him  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  offered  to  journalists.  I  refer  to 
Clark  Mollenhoff,  a  reporter  for  the  Des 
Moines  Tribune-Register  and  the  Mirme- 
apolis  Star.  He  has  written  a  book  en- 
titled "Tentacles  of  Power,  the  Story  of 
Jimmy  Hoffa."  This  book  has  just  come 
from  the  press  and  merits  the  consid- 
eration of  every  American  who  desires 
to  have  those  who  work  kept  free  from 
tyranny  at  the  hands  of  corrupt  or  dicta- 
torial union  leaders. 

Clark  Mollenhoff  covered  the  hearings 
of  the  McClellan  committee  daily  from 
the  time  the  hearings  began  until  they 
ended.  No  person,  other  than  possibly 
Senator  McClellan  and  Senator  Robert 
P.    Kennedy,    knows    more    about    the 


threat  that  the  conditions  disclosed  by 
the  evidence  taken  in  those  hearings  pose 
for  the  free  labor  movement  in  the 
United  States  or  for  American  freedom  in 
general.  I  make  the  distinction  that  I 
have  just  made  between  Mr.  Mollenhoff's 
knowledge  and  that  of  Senator  McClel- 
lan and  Senator  Kennedy  because  Sena- 
tor McClellan,  as  chairman  of  the  select 
committee,  and  Senator  Kennedy,  as 
counsel  for  the  select  committee,  un- 
doubtedly h8«l  access  to  sources  of  in- 
formation of  a  confidential  nature  which 
were  not  equally  available  to  Clark 
Mollenhoff. 

Incidentally,  I  would  add  at  this  point 
that  in  addition  to  the  testimony 
which  the  committee  took  in  open  hear- 
ings, and  which  is  analyzed  in  these 
four  books,  the  committee  had  other  in- 
formation which  It  received  in  literally 
scores  of  thousands  of  letters  from 
union  members  in  various  areas  of  the 
United  States  who  were  required  to 
maintain  their  union  membership  in  or- 
der that  they  might  earn  their  dsdly 
bread.  Those  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  union  members  reported  to  the 
committee,  in  those  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  letters,  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  Individual  acts  of  tyrrany  prac- 
ticed against  them  and  their  rights  as 
free  Americans  by  corrupt  or  dictatorial 
union  officers. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  that  in  saying  these 
things  I  am  not  condemning  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement  as  such.  I  recog- 
nize the  truth  that  a  good  union  can  do 
work  of  great  benefit  to  American  work- 
ers. Furthermore,  I  admit  that  a  good 
union,  which  is  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  its  members,  can  do  much  good  for 
society  in  this  Nation  by  compelling  re- 
calcitrant employers  to  deal  fairly  with 
their  employees.  But  good  unions  slan- 
der themselves  when  they  say  that  a  good 
union,  wlilch  works  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  workers,  can- 
not get  members  without  having  a  draft 
to  obtain  and  retain  them.  Such  a  con- 
tention is  refuted  by  the  facts.  Good 
unions  do  not  need  compulsory  unionism 
to  get  members,  and  bad  unions  ought 
not  to  have  compulsory  unionism.  No 
American  should  be  required  to  join  a 
union  as  the  price  of  obtaining  his  daily 
bread  if  that  union  is  dominated  by  Com- 
munists or  Is  dominated  by  corrupt  or 
dictatorial  officers. 

Unfortunately,  the  revelations  made  by 
the  hundreds  of  witnesses  who  testified 
before  the  McClellan  committee — whose 
testimony  is  recorded  on  20,432  pages  of 
printed  record — made  it  manifest  that 
some  unions  in  the  United  States  are 
imflt  to  enjoy  the  supposed  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  compulsory  unionism.  The 
AFL-CIO  itself  has  branded  these  unions 
unfit  to  be  affiliated  with  It. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  four  argu- 
ments made  to  justify  compulsory  union- 
ism. 

The  first  is  that  compulsory  miion- 
ism — that  is,  the  power  to  compel  all  of 
the  workers  in  an  Industry  or  in  a  fac- 
tory to  become  and  remain  dues-paying 
members — is  neces5ar>'  for  union  secu- 
rity. 

Every  legislative  body  ought  to  weigh 
any  argument  based  upon  a  plea  of  ne- 


cessity with  great  care.  I  say  this  be- 
cause one  of  the  greatest  statements  ever 
made  on  the  floor  of  any  legislative 
body  was  the  statement  made  on  this 
subject  by  William  Pitt,  the  famous  Eng- 
lish statesman,  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  debate  on  what  was  caUed 
the  India  bUl. 
He  had  this  to  say  on  the  subject: 
Necessity  la  the  plea  for  every  infrlixge- 
ment  of  liberty.  It  Is  the  argument  of  ty- 
rants: it  is  the  creed  Of  slaves. 

A  labor  union  Is  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion. There  are  many  kinds  of  voluntary 
associations  In  this  country.  There  are 
thousands  of  voluntary  associations 
which  can  be  called  civic  clubs.  There 
are  voluntary  associations  which  can 
properly  be  called  fraternal  organiza- 
tions. Those  fraternal  organizations 
have  millions  of  members. 

Also,  there  are  many  varieties  of  vol- 
untary associations  which  can  be  called 
patriotic  societies;  such  as,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  the  American  Legion  Aux- 
iliary, the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the 
American  Veterans  of  the  Second  World 
War,  and  scores  of  others. 

All  of  these  volimtary  associations 
have  members,  all  of  them  do  good  work, 
and  all  of  them  are  able  to  exist  and  be 
strong  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  have  no  way  to  draft  people  Into 
membership  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
required  to  obtain  their  members  by 
voluntary  persuasion. 

I  have  great  faith  in  an  old  book  which 
is  called  the  Bible.  To  me,  the  Bible  lays 
down  the  rules  for  the  guidance  of  men 
and  nations,  and  it  reveals  to  us  religion 
in  its  highest  form. 

The  Bible  advises  men  to  be  wise  and 
act  wisely.  The  labor  unions  say  that  a 
wise  man  Jolris  a  labor  union  if  he  is  a 
worker.  But  the  union  leaders  who  de- 
mand repeal  of  14 <b)  say  that  If  a  man 
will  not  be  wise  and  join  the  labor  union, 
he  should  be  compelled  to  join. 

If  the  Bible  reveals  anything  about  the 
rmture  of  God,  it  reveals  that  God  is  all- 
powerful,  and  could  have  made  all  men 
act  wisely  had  He  seen  fit  to  do  so. 

But  the  only  way  that  God  could  have 
made  all  men  do  what  is  wise  at  all  times 
and  in  all  circumstances  would  have 
been  to  make  them  puppets  on  a  string. 
If  men  were  puppets  on  a  divine  string, 
and  had  no  freedom  of  action,  they  could 
be  compelled  to  be  wise. 

Tiut  God  did  not  want  men  to  be  sub- 
ject to  compulsion.  He  wanted  man  to 
be  free,  and  He  wanted  man  to  choose 
the  good  rather  than  the  evil,  the  wise 
rather  than  the  foolish,  at  his  own  voli- 
tion. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things,  God  could 
not  let  man  choose  what  was  good  or 
wise  on  his  own  volition  unless  He  gave 
man  freedom ;  and  He  could  not  give  man 
freedom  unless  He  gave  him  the  right  to 
choose  between  what  Is  good  and  what  la 
evil,  and  between  what  is  wise  and  what 
is  foolish. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  free- 
rider  argument.  But  all  of  us,  in  a  sense, 
are  free  riders.  All  of  us  are  benefited 
by  the  swjtivltles  of  good  ci^lc  organiza- 
tions, good  fraternal  organizations,  and 
good  patriotic  organizations.    To  carry 
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the  free-rider  argument  to  its  logical  con- 
clusloa.  we  should  be  taxed  In  some  way 
for  the  support  of  such  organizations. 

I  do  not  believe  so.  All  of  us  are  free 
riders  In  the  sense  that  In  many  ways 
we  get  the  benefit  of  good  works  In  our 
communities  without  paying  for  them. 
But  Divine  Providence  wanted  men  to  be 
free;  and  although  the  church  was  es- 
tablished to  teach  the  reUglon  promul- 
gated by  the  Bible,  the  good  Lord  said  to 
the  churches,  "You  must  obtain  your 
members  by  voluntary  persuasion,  and 
not  by  coercion  or  draft  laws  or  draft 
contracts,"  because  the  choice  to  be  or 
not  to  be  a  church  member  cannot  be 
separated  from  freedom. 

Let  us  examine  the  validity  of  the 
argument  that  the  unions  need  compul- 
sory membership  because  free  men  wUl 
not  support  them  In  adequate  numbers 
for  them  to  exist  and  be  strong. 

Mr.  President,  the  union  movement 
hinders  Ita  own  progress  by  demanding 
that  Americans  be  denied  their  freedom 
of  choice  and  drafted  into  membership 
against  their  wills  by  union  ahof>  agree- 
ments. I  believe  that  unions  weaken 
tbemaelvea  in  the  estimation  of  the 
American  pec^le  by  demanding  compul- 
sory union  membership. 

Other  voluntary  associations  accom- 
plishing worthwhile  purposes  are  able  to 
obtain  their  members  by  voluntary  per- 
suasion. They  exist  and  they  are  strong. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  good  unions  can- 
not acquire  their  membership  In  exactly 
the  same  way  that  the  church  and  all 
other  voluntary  associations  acquire 
their  members.  There  Is  no  substantial 
reason  why  a  imlon  should  be  given  the 
power  to  draft  members  into  Its  union 
Just  as  the  United  States  has  the  power 
to  draft  men  into  the  military  service 
in  time  of  war.  No  other  organization 
in  America  has  ever  been  granted  that 
power.  No  other  organization  in  Amer- 
ica has  demanded  any  such  power  at  the 
expense  of  liberty. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  believe  that 
utiions  weaken  themselves  by  demanding 
that  they  be  given  the  power  to  draft 
workers  into  membership  against  the 
will  of  such  workers. 

I  am  not  aJone  In  this  view.  One  of 
the  wisest  men  who  ever  sat  on  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  was  Justice  Louis  Bran- 
dela.  In  one  of  the  rlght-to-work  cases, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  v. 
The  American  Sash  and  Door  Co..  335 
United  States.  UB.  938.  Justice  Frank- 
furter wrote  a  concurring  opinion  up- 
holding the  right-to-work  provisions  of 
the  Arizona  Constitution;  and  In  the 
course  of  that  opinion,  he  quoted  these 
words,  which  were  spoken  by  Justice 
Brandies  before  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States — and  he  was  known  throughout 
this  land  as  a  friend  of  unionism. 

Justice  Brandeis  declared: 
The  objectlona.  legal,  economic,  and  «oclal. 
agalnat  the  clo««<l  ihop  are  so  strong,  and  the 
Ideas  of  the  cloeed  shop  so  antagonistic  to 
tlM  AOMrtcaa  spirit,  that  the  insistence  upon 
It   hM   been    a    serious    obetacle    to    union 
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Those  are  the  words  of  Justice  Brandeis 
which  were  quoted  by  Justice  Frank- 


furter, on  page  551  of  the  opinion  In  the 
case  I  have  cited. 

On  another  occasion,  according  to  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter.  Justice  Brandeis  wrote: 

But  the  American  people  should  not,  and 
will  not.  accept  unionism  If  It  Involves  the 
closed  shop.  They  will  not  consent  to  the 
exchange  of  the  tyranny  of  the  employer  for 
the  tyranny  of  the  employee. 

Justice  Brandeis  was  talking  In  ex- 
press terms  concerning  the  closed  shop. 
There  Is  virtually  no  distinction  between 
a  closed  shop  and  a  union  shop,  because 
the  union  shop  agreement  requires  that, 
so  far  as  the  Individual  worker  Is  con- 
cerned, a  closed  shop  be  in  existence  30 
days  after  the  worker  begins  employ- 
ment. After  30  days,  according  to  the 
decisions  to  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  I  referred  some  time  ago,  he  Is  in  a 
closed  shop  forever,  because  he  can  be 
fined  if  he  attempts  to  leave  through 
means  of  a  decertification  or  a  deauthor- 
Izatlon  petition. 

The  facts  of  history  show  that  union- 
Ism  has  been  growing  over  the  years:  and 
will  continue  growing  without  Congress 
expanding  the  power  of  unions  to  draft 
members. 

In  1898.  union  membership  in  the  en- 
tire United  States  was  only  467,000.  By 
1948,  union  membership  in  the  United 
States  had  grown  to  15,600,000.  Accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  Book  of  Facts, 
Statistics,  and  Information  for  1966 
membership  in  unions  in  the  United 
States  Is  now  17.630,000. 

Thus,  the  record  shows  that  member- 
ship in  labor  unions  has  been  constantly 
increasing  and  is  still  increasing,  and 
that  the  labor  unions  which  exist  for  the 
benefit  of  their  members  do  not  need 
compulsory  unionism  in  order  to  obtain 
members. 

The  claim  that  they  do  need  such  com- 
pulsion Is  an  insult  to  the  good  union 
and  to  the  American  workingman  who 
receives  benefits  through  the  union. 

One  of  the  tilings  which  has  made 
America  great  has  been  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  Americans  have  the  right 
to  different  opinions.  The  most  precious 
right  of  Americans,  In  my  judgment  Is 
the  right  of  dissent.  The  right  of  the 
workingman  to  refuse  to  join  a  union. 
as  authorized  by  the  rlght-to-work  laws 
of  19  States,  is  an  expression  of  this  right 
of  dissent. 

It  Is  well  to  have  differences  of  opinion 
i'l  the  United  States.  It  is  well  to  have 
difffrences  of  opinion  with  reference  to 
the  desirability  of  labor  unions  as  well 
PS  the  desirability  of  many  other  institu- 
tions In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  read  another 
statement  of  Justice  Brandeis.  quoted  by 
Justice  Frankfurter  on  page  552  of  the 
decision  In  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  against  The  American  Sash  and 
Door  Company,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred. 

In  summing  up  his  views  on  unionism, 
he  said: 

It  Is  not  tr\ie  that  the  "success  of  a  labor 
union"  necessarily  means  a  "perfect 
monopoly."  The  union,  in  order  to  attain  or 
preserve  for  Its  members  industrial  liberty, 
must  be  strong  and  stable  It  need  not  In- 
clude every  member  of  the  trade  Indeed, 
It  Is  dealrable  for  both  the  employer  and  the 
union  that  It  shovUd  not.     Absolute  power 


leads  to  excesses  and  to  weakness:  Neither 
our  character  nor  our  intelligence  can  long 
bear  the  strain  of  uiu"estrlcted  power.  The 
union  attains '  mccess  when  It  reaches  the 
Ideal  condition,  and  the  Ideal  condition  for 
a  union  Is  to  be  strong  and  stable,  and  yet  to 
have  In  the  trade  outside  Its  own  ranks  an 
appreciable  number  of  men  who  are  non- 
unlonlsts.  In  any  free  community  the  diver- 
sity of  character,  of  beliefs,  of  taste — Indeed 
mere  selflshnesa — will  lnjB\ire  such  a  supply, 
If  the  enjoyment  of  this  privilege  of  Individ- 
ualism Is  prortected  by  law.  Such  a  nucleus  of 
unorganized  labor  wlh  check  oppression  by 
the  union  as  the  union  checks  oppression  by 
the  employer. 

In  the  statement  of  Judge  Brandeis 
quoted  by  Judge  Frankfurter  we  find 
a  statement  which  Is  tantamount  to  the 
statement  which  I  made  to  the  effect 
that  we  need  good  unions  to  deter  re- 
calcitrant employers  and  to  compel  them 
to  be  just  In  their  treatment  of  their 
employees. 

Justice  Brandeis  rightly  says  that  un- 
organized workers  tend  to  check  oppres- 
sion by  unions.  I  wish  to  add  that  op- 
pression by  unions  Is  best  checked  when 
union  members  are  permitted  to  with- 
draw their  membership  from  unions 
when  they  do  wrong. 

As  Prof.  Sylvester  Petro  so  well  says  In 
the  passage  which  I  quoted  from  his 
book,  the  most  efiQcacIous  way  to  secure 
union  members  their  rights  against  dic- 
tatorial union  ofBcers  and  to  prevent 
corrupt  practices  by  such  officers  Is  to 
allow  Its  members  freedom  not  to  pay 
dues  for  Its  support. 

In  this  passage  quoted  by  Justice 
Frankfurter  from  Justice  Brandeis  we 
have  what  is  tantamount  to  an  approval 
of  the  rlght-to-work  laws  which  say  that 
a  man  can  belong  to  a  union  if  he  wishes 
to  or  can  refrain  from  joining  If  he 
desires  to  do  so.  These  laws  are  essential 
to  the  existence  of  the  individual  liberty 
of  the  worker. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  yielded  to  my 
good  friend  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
GeeI,  I  was  discussing  the  first  argu- 
ment made  for  compulsory  unionism 
and  for  the  repeal  of  section  15(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  I  had  pointed 
out  the  great  growth,  over  the  years,  in 
membership  in  labor  unions. 

I  invite  attention  to  some  remarks 
made  on  this  point  by  a  great  American 
and  a  great  lawyer,  Donald  R.  Richberg. 
He  said  this: 

It  la  simple  historical  fact  that  the  unions 
have  Increased  In  numbers  and  In  economic 
and  political  power  In  the  last  20  years 
as  voluntary  organizations  and,  under  favor- 
ing national  and  State  laws,  they  have  no 
need  to  compel  unwilling  workers  to  Join 
and  pay  them  dues. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  and 
union  leaders  to  the  following  portion  of 
Mr.  Richberg's  statement: 

It  Is  also  hardly  debatable  that  a  voluntary 
ori?p.nlzatlon  of  workers  united  for  self-help 
Is  Inherently  a  much  stronger  organization 
than  a  union  composed  to  a  considerable 
extent  of  unwilling  members.  Many  of  the 
strongest  friends  of  organized  labor  have 
pointed  out  on  many  occasions  that  the 
strength  of  unionism  and  voluntary  orga- 
nizations would  be  greatly  weakened  by  con- 
verting them  Into  compulsory  monopolistic 
organizations  whleh,  if  legally  permitted,  will 
Inevitably    require    detaUed    regulation    by 
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Government  which  would  otherwise  be  un- 
necessary. 

Two  members  of  the  National  Defense 
Mediation  Board,  Judge  Charles  E.  Wyzanskl 
(former  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of 
Labor)  and  former  Senator  Frank  P.  Graham, 
both  made  this  point  In  opposition  to  com- 
pulsory unionism.  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  made  a  similar  public  pronounce- 
ment. Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  In  the 
State  "rlght-to-work  cases"  (335  US  638) 
quoted  extensively  from  the  late  Justice 
Brandeis,  who  held  that  "the  Ideal  condition 
for  a  union  Is  to  be  strong  and  stable,  and 
yet  to  have  In  the  trade  outside  Its  own 
ranks  an  appreciable  number  of  men  who  are 
nonunlonlsts.  Such  a  nucleus  of  unorga- 
nized labor  win  check  oppression  by  the 
unions  as  the  unions  check  oppression  by 
the  employer." 

An  organization  which  exists  for  a 
worthwhile  purpose  insults  Itself  when  It 
says  that  it  cannot  get  members  unless  It 
drafts  unwilling  people  Into  membership. 

Of  course,  that  argument  was  made  at 
one  time  on  behalf  of  certain  churches. 
The  ecclesiastics  and  the  legislators  sub- 
servient to  their  will  made  exactly  the 
same  argimient  on  behalf  of  compulsory 
church  membership  at  one  time.  At  the 
beginning  of  my  speech  this  morning,  I 
referred  to  the  old  saying,  in  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes:  "There  is  no  new  thing 
imder  the  sun."  History  repeats  Itself. 
A  nation  which  has  not  sense  enough  to 
learn  the  lessons  taught  by  history  Is 
doomed  to  repeat  all  the  mistakes  of  the 
past. 

On  the  basis  of  this  argument,  laws 
were  passed  establishing  State  religions 
and  compelling  all  persons  to  attend  their 
churches.  Most  of  the  people  who  came 
to  America  originally  were  dissenters 
from  the  religions  which  were  estab- 
lished by  law  In  the  lands  of  their  origin. 
In  those  countries  people  were  denied  the 
right  to  bend  their  knees  to  their  God  In 
their  own  way.  They  were  denied  reli- 
gious freedom,  just  as  the  proposal  before 
the  Senate  would  deny  people  economic 
and  political  freedom,  and  In  cases  like 
that  of  the  woman  from  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
religious  freedom. 

So  laws  were  enacted  requiring  people 
to  attend  church — that  Is,  to  attend  a 
particular  church — or  be  fined.  Laws 
have  been  passed  requiring  people  to  pay 
taxes  for  the  support  of  churches,  just  as 
the  advocates  of  compulsory  unionism 
say  that  people  should  be  compelled  to 
pay  taxes  to  labor  unions.  I  am  glad  to 
have  this  Instruction  sheet,  which  makes 
It  clear  that  those  who  demand  compul- 
sory imlonism  cannot  see  the  difiference 
between  union  dues  and  taxes,  because 
they  have  enjoyed  such  tremendous 
power  for  so  long  that  they  consider 
themselves  as  having  or  being  entitled 
to  the  power  of  the  Government.  The 
discussion  between  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  and  myself  has 
shown  that  in  fact  labor  unions,  in  many 
respects,  have  more  power  than  the 
Government. 

But  there  was  a  time  when  people  were 
taxed  to  support  churches.  It  was  argued 
at  that  time  that  the  gospel  of  the  living 
God  could  not  be  disseminated  over  the 
face  of  the  earth  unless  people  were 
taxed  to  disseminate  a  particular  variety 
of  It,  the  variety  taught  by  people  who 
had  the  most  political  power  and  who 
oould  control  the  king  or  the  parliament 


or  the  lawmaking  body  of  their  nation. 
Unfortunately,  while  most  of  the  people 
who  came  originally  to  America  came 
here  to  escape  such  compulsion,  some  of 
the  people  who  came  here  for  that  pur- 
pose imposed  the  same  old  conditions  on 
others. 

Artemus  Ward,  the  humorist,  speaking 
about  the  Puritans,  said: 

They  came  to  America  In  order  that  they 
might  enjoy  their  own  religion,  but  then  took 
pains  to  see  that  nobody  else  enjoyed  his. 

Certainly  I  should  think  that  the  cause 
of  the  Almighty  is  at  least  on  a  par  with 
the  cause  of  5upi>ortlng  unions  or  sup- 
porting any  other  kind  of  mundane  ac- 
tivity. Unfortimately,  In  America  laws 
were  passed  in  various  States  to  estab- 
lish certain  churches  and  to  make  the 
people  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  those 
churches.  That  was  what  brought  forth 
the  Virginia  Statute  for  Religious  Free- 
dom. 

I  am  certain  that  many  people  in  the 
sound  of  my  voice  have  visited  Jefferson's 
home  at  Montlcello.  They  will  recall 
that  as  one  approaches  the  home,  he 
ascends  a  steep  hill,  and  that  the  road 
winds  around  that  hill  past  the  grave- 
yard in  which  the  Immortal  remains  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  of  the  members  of 
his  family  rest. 

If  one  stops  long  enough,  he  can  read 
the  epitaph  on  Jefferson's  gravestone.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  this  epitaph 
was  written  by  Thomas  Jefferson  him- 
self. At  the  time  the  epitaph  was  writ- 
ten, Thomas  Jefferson  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia; 
he  had  been  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia;  he  had  been  Ambas- 
sador to  Prance;  he  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  George  Washington's  Cabinet; 
he  had  served  two  terms  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent during  the  admlialstration  of  John 
Adams;  and  he  had  been  twice  honored 
with  election  to  the  highest  office  under 
our  Constitution,  the  Presidency. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  when  Jefferson 
came  to  write  his  epitaph,  he  never  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  he  had  ever  held 
any  of  those  offices.  He  never  mentioned 
the  fact  that  the  men  of  his  generation 
had  honored  him  in  such  an  exceptional 
manner.    He  said  this : 

Here  lies  Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence,  of 
the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious  Free- 
dom, and  founder  of  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

He  did  not  care  whether  he  was  re- 
membered for  the  services  he  had  ren- 
dered to  the  people  of  Virginia  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia. 
He  did  not  care  whether  he  was  remem- 
bered for  the  services  he  had  rendered 
to  the  people  of  Virginia  as  their  Gov- 
ernor. He  did  not  care  whether  he  was 
remembered  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  the  services  he  had  rendered 
to  his  Nation  as  Ambassador  to  France, 
as  a  member  of  Washington's  Cabinet, 
as  Vice  President,  or  even  as  President. 
He  wanted  to  be  remembered  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  Virginia  Statute  for  Religious 
Freedom. 

What  does  that  statute  provide?  It 
provides  that  to  compel  a  man  to  make 
contributions  of  money  for  the  dissemi- 


nation of  doctrines  which  he  disbelieves 
is  sinful  and  tyrannical. 

If  it  Is  sinful  and  tyrannical  to  say  that 
a  man  must  make  contributions  of  money 
for  the  dissemination  of  religious  doc- 
trines, it  Is  equally  as  sinful  and  tyran- 
nical to  say  to  a  man  "You  will  not  be 
permitted  to  earn  daily  bread  for  your- 
self or  your  wife  or  your  children  unless 
you  join  a  union,  or,  at  least,  pay  union 
dues  for  that  privilege." 

I  shall  speak  at  this  time  In  reference 
to  the  second  resison  which  is  given  as  a 
justification  for  compulsory  unionism.  It 
is  this: 

Compulsory  unionism  Is  merely  an  appli- 
cation of  the  majority  democratic  rule  which 
requires  the  minority  to  support  the  ma- 
jority. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  more 
specious  argument  made  to  justify  any 
course  of  action  or  any  program. 

In  connection  with  this  point,  I  read 
another  statement  made  by  Donald  R. 
Richberg.    It  reads  as  follows : 

This  Ls  a  wholly  fictitious  argvunent  be- 
cause our  laws  and  customs  already  require 
the  minority  of  employees  who  are  not 
members  of  a  labor  union  to  accept  the 
terms  and  work  under  the  contracts  of  the 
majority.  This  Is  similar  to  the  require- 
ment that  any  minority  or  dissenting  group 
in  a  community  must  accept  the  laws  en- 
acted by  the  majority  representatives.  But. 
even  In  the  case  of  public  laws,  a  dissent- 
ing minority,  a  political  party  In  opposition. 
Is  not  required  to  stop  Its  opposition;  nor  is 
It  required  to  contribute  to  the  poUtlcal 
support  of  the  majority  party.  Even  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  are  at  liberty  to  with- 
draw from  such  an  association. 

Those  who  espouse  compulsory  unionism 
are  essentially  adopting  the  Communist 
theory  that  there  should  be  only  one  party 
to  which  everyone  should  give  allegiance  and 
support.  Inside  the  party  there  may  be  dl«- 
agreements,  but  no  one  Is  permitted  to  go 
outside  and  support  an  opposition  move- 
ment. 

The  claim  of  democratic  majority  rule  by 
compulsory  unionism  Is  a  pure  fraud.  Otir 
democratic  theory  of  majority  rule  la  based 
on  the  preservation  of  minority  rights  and 
minority  opposition  and  the  poeelblUty  of 
shifting  the  majority  power.  But  when  the 
workers  are  required  to  Join  and  support  a 
union  regardless  of  their  desire  to  oppose  It, 
the  whole  democratic  basis  of  majority  rule 
disappears.  It  Is  supplanted  by  a  monopoly 
rule  which  has  no  place  In  a  democratic 
society  and  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  la  a 
product  of  state  soclallam  and  communism. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  one  simple  il- 
lustration and  show  how  absurd  and 
how  fictitious  and  fraudulent  the  claim 
Is  that  compulsory  unionism  Is  merely 
an  epplication  of  majority  democratic 
rule. 

We  had  an  election  in  November  1964, 
In  which  those  of  us  who  adhered  to  the 
Democratic  Party  swept  the  country  by 
what  may  well  be  described  as  an  over- 
whelming majority. 

After  the  Democratic  Party  came  into 
power  In  large  numbers  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  recommended  to  the  country  the 
establishment  of  what  he  calls  the  Great 
Society. 

The  Great  Society  Is  like  Providence  In 
one  respect.  It  distributes  Its  blessings 
among  all  Americans — and,  I  might  add, 
among  all  the  world— Republicans  on  the 
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flune  terms  u  Danocrats.  and  Independ- 
ents on  the  same  terms  as  Democrats. 

Who  Is  making  the  Oreat  Society  poe- 
alMe?  It  Is  not  the  Republicans  because 
ttaejr  do  not  favor  It.  It  Is  not  the  In- 
dependents, because  they  do  not  support 
It.    It  is  the  Democratic  Party . 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  rendering 
services  to  all  of  the  people  of  the  NaUon. 
If  It  is  right  to  compel  Individual  workers 
to  pay  union  dues  on  the  theory  that  the 
xmion  is  conferring  benefits  on  them,  and 
if  that  constitutes  what  is  called  malor- 
ity  rule,  then,  by  the  same  token,  those 
who  accept  that  kind  of  theory  and  hap- 
pen to  adhere  to  the  Democratic  Party 
should  introduce  a  bill  in  the  Senate 
or  in  the  House  to  provide.  "Since  the 
Democratic  Party  is  conferring  upon  the 
Republicans  the  blessings  of  the  Great 
Society,  the  Republicans  ought  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  Democratic 
Pai^." 

Of  oourse.  we  who  are  in  politics  know 
that  these  blessings  do  not  in  fact  come 
to  the  people  like  manna  from  heaven. 
It  takes  a  great  deal  of  money  to  win 
poUtieal  campaigns.  The  Democratic 
Party  spent  much  money,  and  I  suppose 
the  Republicans  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  the  last  election.  I  have  read 
in  the  newspapers  statements  to  the  ef- 
fect that  we  Democrats  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  obtain  enough  money  to  pay  off  all 
of  our  campaign  debts. 

We  would  not  have  this  Great  Society 
if  we  Democrats  had  not  won  that  elec- 
tion at  great  cost.  Since  we  are  con- 
ferring the  blessings  of  the  Great  Society 
on  the  RepubUcans,  the  RepubUcans 
should  be  compelled  to  pay  dues  to  our 
national  committee  and  to  our  State 
oommtttees  and  aai  local  committees, 
which  enabled  us  to  win  the  election  and 
confer  these  great  benefits  upon  them. 

Th&t  would  be  as  logical,  as  just,  as 
sensible,  and  as  fair,  if  we  are  going  to 
apply  naajority  rule — since  we  Democrats 
are  in  the  majority — as  the  claim  that 
compulsory  unionism  can  be  Justified  be- 
cause the  union  confers  benefits  upon 
everybody,  and  has  been  adopted  as  the 
bargaining  agent  by  the  majority. 
Therefore,  since  the  majority  rules,  the 
individual  Republican  and  Independent 
should  pay  dues  to  support  the  efforts  of 
the  majority.  I  am  siirprlsed  that  some 
of  the  people  who  b^eve  in  this  majority 
rule  theory  have  not  Introduced  a  bill  to 
say  to  the  RepubUcans,  "We  are  not  even 
going  to  permit  you  to  earn  a  livelihood 
in  this  free  land  of  ours  unless  you  make 
the  same  kind  of  contributions  to  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  the 
Democratic  State  committees,  and  the 
Democratic  local  committees  as  the  Dem- 
ocrats have  made." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  to  yield  the  floor 
to  the  able  and  dlstingxiished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooput]  and  to  such 
other  Senators  as  may  desire  to  engage 
in  colloquy  with  him.  for  such  Questions, 
answers,  observations  and  statements  as 
he  or  they  may  see  fit  to  make,  under 
these  oondtlons:  First,  that  my  act  in 
so  yielding  the  floor  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentudcy  and  others  will  not  impair  In 
any  way  my  right  to  the  floor;  and  sec- 
ond, that  my  act  in  yielding  under  those 


ciirumstances  will  not  constitute  any 
further  remarks  which  I  may  wish  to 
make  on  this  occasion  a  second  speech  on 
the  pending  motion,  under  the  Senate 
rules. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tv- 
Dijfcs  in  the  chair  i .  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

(The  colloquy  referred  to  appears  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Ervin's  speech.) 

(Mr.  (X>0PER  introduced  a  bill  and  a 
joint  resolution.  His  remarks  In  connec- 
tion therewith  appear  elsewhere  in  the 
Rkcord.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  third 
argument  for  compulsory  unionism  is 
the  so-called  free-rider"  argument 
which  I  alluded  to  earlier.  This  argu- 
ment may  be  stated  substantially  In  this 
form;  The  union  negotiates  a  contract 
for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the  employees  in 
the  appropriate  bargaining  unit,  includ- 
ing those  employees  who  are  unwilling 
to  Join  the  union  and  pay  dues  to  the 
union.  The  union  is  required  to  take  this 
course  because  the  law  requires  that  the 
union  will  be  the  sole  bargaining  agent 
for  all  of  the  employees  in  the  bargaining 
union.  Including  those  who  are  unwilling 
for  the  union  to  be  Its  bargaining  agent. 

This  argument  further  proceeds  upon 
the  theory  that  everything  the  union 
does  Is  an  act  which  the  union  is  re- 
quired to  do  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  more  cogent 
answer  to  this  argument  than  a  state- 
ment by  Donald  R.  Richberg.  I  take 
the  liberty  of  quoting  what  he  has  to  say 
on  this  subject : 

Much  public  stress  Is  laid  on  the  .irgromeat 
that,  since  the  union  negotiates  for  the 
benefit  of  all  workers  of  a  class,  all  such 
worlters  should  be  compelled  to  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  union  activi- 
ties. This  argument  has  a  superficial  ap- 
peal, but  It  is  both  fundamentally  unsound 
and  highly  deceptive  as  to  the  facts 

The  argument  l.s  fu.idamentally  unsound 
because  all  through  our  society  voluntary 
organizations  carry  on  activities  which  bene- 
fit a  great  many  who  do  not  contribute  any 
financial  or  other  support  Fraternal  or- 
ganizations, churches,  civic  and  political 
organisations  raise  money,  organize  work 
and  carry  It  on  for  the  benefit  of  a  large 
number  of  persons  who  contribute  no  sup- 
port. How  absurd  It  would  be  to  suggest 
that  whenever  a  voluntary  organization 
benefits  any  group  of  people  U  should  be  em- 
powered to  compel  them  by  !.t*-  or  by  eco- 
nomic pressure  to  contribute  .support. 

The  argument  Is  also  highly  deceptive  for 
three  reasons.  First,  only  a  part  of  the  dues 
arvd  assessments  of  the  unions  Is  devoted  to 
negotiating  contracts.  The  unions  have  a 
great  many  activities  such  as  political  cam- 
paigns, social  and  economic  propaganda,  In- 
surance, and  so  forth,  to  whlci  no  one 
should  be  comfjelled  to  contribute  particu- 
larly when  he  himself  Is  not  convinced  that 
they  are  for  his  benefit. 

Second,  the  real  objective  of  forcing  all 
workers  to  Join  unions  Is,  as  ihe  union  lead- 
art  themselves  admit,  not  so  much  to  com- 
pel them  to  pay  their  share  of  an  expense, 
as  to  compel  them  to  accept  the  discipline  of 
the  organization  and.  bv  concerted  actions 
and  the  appearance  of  Increased  numbers. 
add  to  the  economic  and  political  power  of 
the  union.  Third,  the  unions  sought  and 
obtained  by  law  a  special  privilege  in  the 
right  to  represent  any  minority  of  nonmem- 
b«r  employees  and  to  make  contracts  bind- 


ing on  any  such  minority.  The  unions  took 
away  by  law  the  right  and  freedom  of  Indi- 
vidual employee*  to  contract  for  them- 
selves— and  now  the  unions  demand  that 
nonmembers  be  compelled  to  pay  for  having 
their  freedom  of  contract  taken  away  and 
exercised  against  their  will. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  alluded  today  to 
the  very  illuminating  book,  written  by 
Prof.  Sylvester  Petro,  entitled  "Power 
Unlimited — The  Corruption  of  Union 
Leadership." 

Professor  Petro  has  something  to  say 
of  a  very  cogent  natiu-e  on  this  so-called 
free-rider  argument.  I  quote  from  the 
book,  beginning  at  page  295,  a  part  of  the 
section  entitled  "Compulsory  Unionism 
Agreements  and  Free  Riders": 

Compulsory  unionism  agreements  and  free 
riders :  Paul  Bradshaw,  a  former  union  agent 
who  told  the  committee  that  he  loved  vinlons 
and  that  they  were  Just  like  a  religion  to 
him  (1758),  said  all  there  Is  to  say  about 
compulsory  unionism  agreements:  that  they 
are  not  8M;ceptable  In  a  free  country.  No  em- 
ployer should  ever  agree  to  one.  and  no  legis- 
lature should  ever  permit  one.  Senator  Ives 
tried  his  best  to  shake  Bradshaw,  using  the 
spurious  free-rider  argument,  but  Bradshaw 
would  not  be  shaken.  He  said  that  no  man 
should  be  compelled  to  Join  a  union,  even  If 
the  union's  effort  benefited  him  ( 1759) .  Un- 
like Senator  Ives,  he  had  had  some  real 
experience  In  the  labor  movement. 

Mr.  President.  I  omit  the  next  two 
sentences  in  the  interest  of  time,  and 
continue  my  reading  as  follows  : 

The  union  leaders  have  had  a  long  free  ride 
on  the  backs  of  the  workers,  consumers,  and 
Investors  of  the  country:  A  free  ride  which 
has  permitted  Walter  Reuther  to  spend  $10 
million  In  an  attempt  to  break  the  Kohler 
Co.,  the  Carpenter  bosses  to  spend  over 
$300,000  on  a  book  about  a  past  Carpenter 
president,  HofTa  to  spread  money  around  In 
local  union  elections  In  which  the  contribut- 
ing members  have  no  Interest,  Dave  Beck, 
Ray  Cohen,  James  Cross,  and  thousands  of 
others  to  live  off  the  fat  of  the  land. 

If  the  unions  do  not  keep  very  quiet  about 
their  fraudulent  free-rider  argument,  some- 
one might  even  suggest  that  the  premise 
upK>n  which  It  rests  be  erased;  and  that 
premise  Is  one  which  unions  want  very  badly. 
The  unions'  free-rider  argument  rests  on  the 
premise  that  unions  are  compelled  by  law  to 
bargain  nondlscrlmlnatorlly  on  behalf  of  all 
employees  In  the  bargaining  unit,  even 
though  only  a  majority  of  those  employees 
choose  freely  to  pay  dues.  Three  points 
should  be  noted  about  this  requirement. 
First,  It  places  no  burden  on  the  union  what- 
soever. One  may  be  sure  that  unions  expend 
no  special  efforts  upon  securing  benefits  for 
the  nonunion  men  in  a  bargaining  unit.  If 
the  nonunion  men  get  anything,  It  Is  only 
an  Incidental  result  of  the  union's  efforts 
to  get  something  for  Its  own  members.  Sec- 
ond, the  fact  Is  that  unions  never  produce 
anything  at  all;  they  cannot  exact  more  than 
fair  market  wages  without  engaging  In 
socially  abvislve  conduct.  Workers  who  do 
not  wish  to  participate  In  and  finance  such 
conduct  ought  not  to  be  forced  to  do  so. 
Third,  the  exclusive  bargaining  principle  la 
not  something  which  the  law  ha.s  forced  upon 
unions;  It  Is  somethlnj;  which  the  unions 
have  sought  and  wish  to  retain,  for  it  srlves 
them  almost  the  power  over  employees  which 
compulsory  unionism  agreements  provide — 
and  may,  indeed,  be  viewed  as  a  species  of 
compulsory  unionism.  In  shrieking  so  much 
about  free  riders,  the  unions  have  managed 
to  cover  up  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
battening  on  forced  riders. 

If  unions  persist  in  complaining  about 
free   riders,   the  proper   thing   to   do   is  to 
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re[)eal  the  provision  which  makes  them  bar- 
gaining representatives  for  employees  who 
do  not  want  them.  That  provision  Is  bad  on 
principle,  anyway,  and  if  It  were  repealed 
there  would  be  no  need  of  an  NLRB  at  all, 
for  representation  elections  would  no  longer 
be  necessary  If  unions  were  bargaining  agents 
for  only  those  employees  who  voluntarily 
designated  them  as  such. 

There  is  every  reason  In  the  world  to  pro- 
hibit aU  forms  of  compulsory  unionism,  and 
not  a  single  valid  reason  to  perpetuate  it  In 
any  form.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  should  be 
amended  to  prohibit  all  devices  which  tie 
employment  to  union  membership.  Indeed, 
not  a  single  word  has  to  be  added  to  the  act 
in  order  to  extirpate  this  incubus,  and  in 
that  fact  lies  a  very  interesting  point.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  Is  the  principle  of  free  employee  choice. 
Those  portions  of  the  act  from  which  unions 
derive  the  power  to  compel  dues  f>ayments 
by  unwilling  employees  are  all  in  the  form 
of  exceptions  or  qualifications  to  basic  prin- 
ciples and  provisions  of  the  act.  These  qual- 
Iflcatlons,  to  be  found  in  sections  7  and  8 
iaii3),  need  only  be  removed.  When  they 
are,  the  principle  of  free  employee  choice 
wUl  emerge  cleanly  and  coherently,  and  one 
of  the  worst  evils  America  has  ever  known 
will  disappear. 

One  final  point  must  be  emphasized.  The 
compulsory  membership  contracts  allowed 
by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  are  a  special  priv- 
ilege. Every  form  of  economic  coercion  is 
prohibited  to  employers.  They  may  in  no 
manner  or  form  whatsoever  make  employ- 
ment hinge  upon  nonmembership  In  a  labor 
organization.  They  may  not  condition  hir- 
ing on  a  promise  by  an  employee  to  stay 
aw.iy  from  unions.  They  may  not  fire, 
threaten  to  fire,  or  In  any  other  way  put 
pressure  on  an  employee  for  his  taking  up 
union  membership.  All  these  prohibitions 
rest  upon  the  theory  that  an  employee's 
choice  of  union  membership  should  be  com- 
pletely free.  That  Is  the  principle  of  free 
employee  choice.  Equally  applied  to  unions, 
it  would  forbid  compulsory  union  member- 
ship of  every  kind.  Viewed  In  this  light,  the 
precise  nature  of  the  union's  complaint  about 
free  riders  may  accurately  be  Judged.  It  is 
the  tireless  and  Insatiable  lust  for  power  and 
special  privilege  expressed  In  still  another 
form. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  and  emphasize  the 
closing  sentence  in  the  book  by  Prof.  Syl- 
vester Petro: 

It  is  the  tireless  and  insatiable  lust  for 
power  and  special  privilege  expressed  In  stUl 
another  form. 

As  Donald  R,  Richberg  points  out  in 
his  statement,  only  a  small  part  of  imion 
dues  are  spent  for  the  purpose  of  bar- 
gaining collectively  in  behalf  of  employ- 
ees In  the  bargaining  unit.  As  he  states, 
vast  union  sums  are  spent  for  many 
other  purposes. 

Now,  I  wish  to  read  a  statement.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  my  argument  I  have  re- 
ferred to  an  instruction  sheet  Issued  in 
behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO  for  the  purpose 
obviously  of  instructing  those  who  ad- 
vocate compulsory  unionism  and  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  how  to  answer  questions 
about  these  matters. 

They  have  this  question: 

Isn't  a  lot  of  dues  money  spent  on  politics 
and  other  activities,  besides  Just  union  af- 
fairs?" 

I  invite  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
answer  because  the  answer  reflects  that 
the  writer  of  this  instruction  sheet  re- 
gards the  unions  as  some  kind  of  a  super 


government  which  should  manage  not 
only  the  collective  bargaining  processes 
on  behalf  of  those  who  work,  but  exercise 
control  over  all  other  activities  in  which 
its  people  engage,  not  In  the  capacity  of 
workers  but  in  the  capacity  of  citizens. 
The  question  was: 

Isn't  a  lot  of  dues  money  spent  on  politics 
and  other  activities  besides  Jtist  union 
affairs? 

The  answer  is:  "No." 
The  answer  is  followed  by  an  explana- 
tion. 

By  far  the  greatest  share  of  the  dues 
dollar  is  spent  on  direct  trade  union  activi- 
ties— negotiations,  administration,  grievance 
procedure,  organizing  the  unorganized, 
training  local  officers  and  staff,  preparing 
necessary  economic  data — the  bread-and- 
butter  operations.  But  beyond  this,  the 
labor  movement  has  realized  for  more  than 
30  years  that  It  cannot  live  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Education,  social  secur- 
ity, medicare,  minimum  wages,  unemploy- 
ment Insurance,  housing,  hospitals,  high- 
ways— all  these  and  more  are  as  important 
to  the  well-being  of  workers  as  the  terms 
of  their  contract.  So  politics  and  legisla- 
tion are  also  "union  affairs." 

I  invite  special  attention  to  the  last 
two  sentences: 

Finally,  no  dues  money  at  all  is  contributed 
to  political  candidates  in  Federal  elections; 
the  law  forbids  it.  Only  voluntary  COPE 
dollars  can  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

This  answer  to  this  question  shows  that 
the  writer  expresses  an  opinion  which 
he  entertains,  and  which  apparently  Is 
entertained  by  many  union  leaders,  that 
union  leaders  have  authority  to  take 
money  paid  to  unions  In  the  form  of  dues 
and  to  use  it  for  any  economic,  political, 
or  social  cause  for  which  they  elect  to  use 
It.  I  submit  that  nothing  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  Justifies  any  claim  of  that 
nature.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  specific 
upon  the  nature  of  the  authority  which 
that  act  confers  upon  the  unions. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  the  preamble  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  preamble,  which 
Is  embodied  in  section  1,  states  in  as  plain 
language  as  can  be  found  that  the  act 
is  passed  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
a  method  for  "the  friendly  adjustment 
of  industrial  disputes  arising  out  of  dif- 
ferences as  to  wages,  hours,  or  other 
working  conditions,  and  by  restoring 
equality  of  bargaining  power  between 
employers  and  employees." 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
subsection  5  of  section  2  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  which  again  makes  mani- 
fest how  much  authority  unions  have  In 
spending  the  dues  paid  by  members, 
particularly  by  those  who  are  members 
imder  union  shop  agreements.  This 
subsection  of  section  2  defines  what  is 
a  labor  imlon  within  the  purview  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.    I  read  the  definition: 

The  term  "labor  organization"  means  any 
organisation  of  any  kind,  or  any  agency  or 
employee  representation  committee  or  plan, 
in  which  employees  participate  and  which 
exists  for  the  purpose.  In  whole  or  in  part, 
of  dealing  with  employers  concerning  griev- 
ances, labor  disputes,  wages,  rates  of  pay, 
hours  of  employment,  or  conditions  of  work. 

Subsection  5  of  section  2  makes  it  so 
clear  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  and 
not  err  in  so  doing:  that  a  labor  union 


has  no  right  to  take  the  dues  of  its  mem- 
bers and  apply  them  to  anything  what- 
ever except  to  dealing  with  employers 
concerning  grievances,  labor  disputes, 
wages,  rates  of  pay,  hours  of  employ- 
ment, or  conditions  of  work.  Yet  this 
instruction  sheet  broadly  asserts  that 
labor  unions  have  a  right  to  take  the 
dues  of  members  and  use  them  to  fur- 
ther any  kind  of  social,  economic,  or 
political  cause  they  may  favor,  no  matter 
how  much  the  individual  employees  who 
pay  those  dues  may  object  to  those  ac- 
tivities. 

This  instruction  sheet  is  based  upon 
the  theory  that  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  a  labor  union  Is  to  do  the  thinking 
for  all  of  its  members  and  can  take  their 
dues  and  use  them  for  any  purpose  satis- 
factory to  those  who  control  the  union, 
regardless  of  whether  the  members  are 
willing  to  have  them  do  so. 

I  shall  have  to  clarify  this  statement 
in  one  way.    The  statement  reads: 

Finally,  no  dues  money  at  all  Is  contributed 
to  political  candidates  in  Federal  elections; 
the  law  forbids  It. 

Several  lawsuits  have  been  tried  which 
are  inconsistent  with  that  statement. 
Before  I  read  one  case  on  this  point.  I 
wish  to  Invite  attention  to  another  stat- 
ute, to  show  what  authority  a  union  has 
as  a  representative  of  persons  in  a  par- 
ticular bargaining  unit.  Section  9(a)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  spells  that  out  in 
language  that  is  abimdantly  clear  that 
the  union  has  no  authority  to  spend  the 
dues  of  union  members  for  anjrthlng  ex- 
cept for  purposes  of  collective  bargaining 
in  respect  to  rates  of  pay,  wages,  hours 
of  employment,  or  other  conditions  of 
employment: 

Representatives  designated  or  selected  for 
the  purposes  of  collective  bargaining  by  the 
majority  of  the  employees  in  a  unit  appro- 
priate for  such  purposes,  shall  be  the  ex- 
clusive representatives  of  all  the  employees 
in  such  unit  for  the  purposes  of  collective 
bargaining  in  respect  to  rates  of  pay,  wages, 
hours  of  employment,  or  other  conditions  of 
employment:  Provided,  That  any  individual 
employee  or  a  group  of  employees  shall  have 
the  right  at  any  time  to  present  grievances 
to  their  employer  and  to  have  such  griev- 
ances adjusted,  without  the  intervention  of 
the  bargaining  representative,  as  long  as  the 
adjustment  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
terms  of  a  collective- bargaining  contract  or 
agreement  then  in  effect:  Provided  further. 
That  the  bargaining  representative  has  been 
given  opportunity  to  be  present  at  such  ad- 
Jtistment. 

That  is  the  authority,  and  the  only 
authority,  which  a  union  has  to  collect 
and  expend  dues.  There  is  no  authority 
given  to  a  union  to  take  the  dues  of  mem- 
bers and  spend  the  dues  for  the  purposes 
of  propaganda  or  for  furthering  social 
or  economic  or  political  or  other  causes 
not  having  a  direct  relationship  to  the 
conditions  specified  in  section  9(a)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act, 

There  is  a  statement  in  this  fact  sheet 
to  the  effect  that  no  union  fimds  are 
spent  for  the  election  of  candidates  for 
Federal  offices.  The  statement  is  dis- 
proved by  a  case  brought  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  by  members  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists.  The  case  Is 
the  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists V.  Street.  367  U.S.  740. 
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llie  opinion  In  this  case  states  on  page 
744: 

The  app«Ueea,  In  bebAU  of  themaelvea  and 
of  mnployeM  slinlUirly  situated,  brought  this 
action  In  the  •up«rlor  court  of  Bibb  County, 
Oa.,  alleging  that  the  money  each  was  thus 
compelled  to  pay  to  bold  his  Job  was  In  sub- 
stantial part  used  to  finance  the  campaigns 
of  candldatea  for  Federal  and  State  offices 
whom  he  oppoaed,  and  to  promote  the  prop- 
agation of  political  and  economic  doctrines, 
ooooepta,  and  Ideologies  with  which  be  dls- 
agraad.  The  superior  court  found  that  the 
allegations  were  fully  proved. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
flncUngs  of  fact  by  the  court.  These 
findings  of  fact  are  set  out  in  footnote  2 
on  page  744  of  the  opinion.    It  reads: 

The  funds  so  exacted  from  plaintiffs  and 
the  class  they  represent  by  the  labor  union 
defendants  have  been,  and  are  being,  used 
In  subatantlal  amounts  by  the  latter  to  sup- 
port the  political  campaigns  of  candidates 
for  the  offlices  of  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Statee.  oppoaed  by  plaintiffs  and  the  class 
they  represent,  and  also  to  support  by  direct 
and  Indirect  financial  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures the  p(^tleal  campaigns  of  candi- 
dates for  State  and  local  public  offices,  op- 
poaed by  plaintiffs  and  the  class  they  repre- 
sent. The  said  funds  are  so  used  by  both 
each  of  the  labor  union  defendants  sepa- 
rately and  by  all  of  the  labor  union  defend- 
ants collectively  and  In  concert  among  them- 
selves and  with  other  organizations  not  par- 
ties to  this  action  through  associations, 
leaguee,  or  committees  formed  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Those  funds  have  been  and  are  being  used 
In  substantial  amounts  to  propagate  political 
and  economic  doctrines,  concepts,  and  ideolo- 
gies and  to  promote  legislative  programs  op- 
poaed by  plaintiffs  and  the  class  they  repre- 
sent. Those  funds  have  also  been  and  are 
being  used  In  substantial  amounts  to  impose 
upon  plaintiffs  and  the  class  they  represent, 
as  well  as  upon  the  general  public,  con- 
formity to  thoee  doctrines,  concepts,  ideolo- 
glea,  and  programs. 

The  exaction  of  moneys  from  plaintiffs  and 
the  class  they  repreaent  for  the  purposes  and 
activities  described  above  is  not  reasonably 
nsoaaaary  to  collective  bargaining  or  to  main- 
taining the  existence  and  pKwltlon  of  said 
union  defendants  as  effective  bargaining 
agents  or  to  Inform  the  employees  whom 
said  defendants  repreeent  of  developments  of 
mutual  Interest. 

The  exaction  of  said  money  from  plaintiffs 
and  the  class  they  represent,  In  the  fashion 
set  forth  above  by  the  labor  union  defend- 
ants. Is  pursuant  to  the  union  shop  agree- 
ments and  In  accordance  with  the  terms  and 
oondltlona  of  those  agreements. 

Thoie  are  the  findings  of  fact  made  by 
the  judge.  Those  findings  show  that.  In 
the  State  of  Oeoigla.  persons  Involved  in 
that  suit  who  were  drafted  Into  the  un- 
ions against  their  will  and  who  were 
compelled  to  pay  dues  to  thoee  unions  as 
a  price  for  holding  their  Jobs,  were  hav- 
ing a  substantial  part  of  their  union 
dues  spoit  for  the  election  to  office  of 
candidates  for  President,  Vice  President. 
Senators,  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress whom  those  union  members  op- 
posed, and  candidates  for  State  offices 
whom  they  opposed,  and  for  propaganda 
and  eeonomle  and  social  programs 
which  they  opposed. 

R  Is  absurd  to  say  that  no  union  dues 
oolleeted  from  members  drafted  into  un- 
ions against  their  will  by  union  shop 
agreements  are  beln«  used  for  the  pur- 


pose of  electing  candidates  to  Federal 
offices. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  debate,  I 
hope  to  have  an  opportunity  to  read  to 
the  Senate  decisions  of  the  courts  ruling 
that  unions  had  no  right  to  spend  union 
dues  for  any  purposes  except  purposes 
connected  with  the  bargaining  process 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  union 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  bar- 
gaining process. 

Another  relevant  case  originated  in  my 
State  and  was  tried  originally  In  the 
Superior  Court  of  Mecklenburg  County, 
N.C.  It  is  the  case  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  and 
others,  against  Allen.  It  is  reported  in 
volume  373  of  U.S.  Reports  at  page  113. 

Incidentally,  this  case  was  tried,  before 
a  Jury.  It  was  tried  on  the  evidence  and 
the  findings  of  the  jury  were  based  upon 
the  evidence.  I  read  this  statement  from 
the  case: 

After  a  trial,  the  superior  court  granted 
an  injunction  upon  the  Jury's  separate  find- 
ings that  moneys  exacted  under  the  agree- 
ment were  used  by  petitioner  for  purposes 
not  reasonably  necessary  or  related  to  col- 
lective bargaining. 

That  "use"  refers  first  to  support  or 
oppose  legislation;  second,  to  influence 
votes  in  elections  for  public  office;  third, 
to  make  campaign  contributions  in  such 
elections:  and,  fourth,  to  support  the 
death  benefits  system  operated  by  the 
petitioners,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
and  Steamship  Clerks. 

Those  are  the  findings  of  a  jury.  It 
appears  that  it  has  actually  been  found 
In  those  two  cases,  at  least,  that  union 
dues  paid  by  unwilling  members  who 
were  drafted  into  the  unions  by  union 
shop  agreements  have  been  used  for  po- 
litical purposes  in  one  case  at  least  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  a  President,  a 
Vice  President,  a  Senator,  suid  a  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  whom  some  of 
the  persons  paying  those  dues  opposed. 

Those  two  cases  arose  in  the  Southern 
States.  I  should  like  to  call  attention 
to  a  case  that  arose  in  Los  Angeles  if  I 
interpret  the  facts  aright.  It  w&a  the 
National  Labor  Relatioru  Board  v.  Sterl- 
ing Electric  Motors,  109  Pederid  Reporter 
(2d  series)  194.  This  was  a  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit, in  a  case  in  which  the  court  re- 
viewed a  most  astounding  ruling  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Sterling  EUectric  Motors  was  a  very 
small  company,  with  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  employees.  One  of  the 
international  unions  brought  a  suit 
against  the  employer,  to  prevent  the  em- 
ployer from  negotiating  with  an  asso- 
ciation formed  by  the  employees  of  Sterl- 
ing Electric  Motors  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  collective  bargaining  with 
the  company. 

Here  was  an  international  union  which 
did  not  want  the  local  people  In  a  little 
company  to  represent  themselves  In  bar- 
gaining for  contract  terms  with  their 
employer,  and  brought  a  proceeding  be- 
fore the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
to  have  It  adjudged  and  decreed  that 
these  employees  of  this  little  company 
could  not  be  their  own  bargaining  agents. 

Strange  to  say,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  sustained  this  conten- 


tion without  making  the  employees,  or 
the  association  they  had  formed  for  bar- 
gaining purjKjses,  parties  to  the  proceed- 
ing. 

When  the  case  reached  the  circuit 
court,  the  circuit  court  pointed  out  that 
the  proceeding  was  repugnant  to  the  first 
principles  of  due  process  of  law,  in  that 
the  parties  primarily  concerned  were 
given  no  notice  and  no  opportunity  to  be 
heard;  and  yet,  despite  these  facts,  had 
been  denied  their  right  to  act,  through 
an  association  created  by  themselves,  as 
their  own  bargaining  agents. 

The  court  reversed  the  ruling  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and 
thereby  struck  a  blow  for  due  process  and 
freedom.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  some 
of  the  things  the  court  said  about  com- 
pulsory unionism,  and  about  the  choices 
that  the  employees  of  small  companies 
have,  and  about  the  efforts  of  gigantic 
national  or  international  unions  to  swal- 
low up  small  groups  of  employees.  I 
shall  reai  a  portion  of  the  decision,  be- 
ginning at  the  bottom  of  the  first  column 
on  page  201 : 

The  facts  of  this  case  comp)el  the  con- 
sideration of  the  dilemma  confronting  the 
employees  of  these  smaller  indej>endent  In- 
dustrial units.  The  census  shows  they  con- 
stitute a  vast  majority  of  the  manufacturing 
plants  of  the  country.  The  evidence  here 
proves  the  intimate  contact  of  the  Sterling 
employees  In  seeking  betterment  in  wages 
and  hours,  not  only  with  their  foreman,  but 
directly  and  as  Intimately  with  the  general 
manager  and  the  superintendent.  This  di- 
lemma for  these  men  and  men  everywhere 
in  the  United  States  In  these  smaller  plants 
has  three  alternative  solutions. 

I  read  these  extracts  because  I  think 
they  show  something  of  the  necessity  of 
protecting  people  from  compulsory  un- 
ionism. I  proceed  to  read  from  the 
opinion  about  these  three  alternative 
solutions : 

One  alternative  is  to  Join  the  great  Inter- 
nationals or  associations.  These  give  added 
power  often  to  correct  abuses  which  other- 
wise could  not  be  remedied.  However,  they 
may  have  a  remote  control  by  men,  some- 
times with  power  almost  autocratic  but  un- 
familiar with  the  particular  small  plant 
problems.  They  collect  larger  dues,  often 
to  support  general  sympathetic  strikes  with 
which  the  employees  of  the  Independent 
plant  may  have  no  sympathy,  and  sometimes 
to  be  spent  In  aid  of  offlceseekers  to  whom 
they  are  opposed.  Into  these  larger  associa- 
tions the  small  plant  employees  are  some- 
times forced  by  outside  picketing  and  some- 
times by  actual  violence.  When  so  forced 
their  collective  bargaining  agent  may  be  des- 
ignated by  methods  as  remote  from  "their 
own  choosing"  as  where  the  employer  Influ- 
ences or  dominates  their  choice. 

Another  alternative  Is  the  so-called  In- 
side union.  While  this  is  exposed  to  po«- 
slble  employer  domination  by  the  very  inti- 
macy of  the  small  plant  activities,  where 
properly  organized  it  has  "the  normal  rela- 
tions and  innocent  communications  which 
are  a  part  of  all  friendly  intercourse,  albeit 
between  employer  and  employee"  recognized 
and  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Texas 
it  N.  O.  B.  Co.  V.  Railioay  &  S.  S.  Clerks.  281 
XJS.  548.  668,  50  S.  Ct.  427,  433.  74  L.  Ed.  1034. 
In  these  normal  relations  the  employees  often 
learn  whether  the  plant  is  prosperous  or  is 
running  at  such  a  Ioes  that  any  Increase  In 
the  wage  factor  of  the  cost  sheet  makes  cer- 
tain the  shutdown  of  the  plant  entirely  or 
in  the  department  showing  the  larger  red 
ink  figures.  That  is  to  say,  the  employees 
know  what  pressure  for  their  betterment  will 
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and  what  will  not  cause  the  loss  of  employ- 
ment of  all  or  of  some  of  them.  Obviously 
such  a  small  union  may  be  far  more  advan- 
tageous to  its  members  than  one  under  the 
remote  control  of  policymakers  thousands 
of  miles  away. 

(10)  The  third  alternative  for  the  small 
plant  seems  almost  Ignored  In  the  titanic 
struggle  for  power  of  nationwide  interna- 
tionals and  associations,  though  the  right 
to  choose  It  is  as  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  courts  and  legislatures  as  either  of 
the  other  two.  That  is  the  right  not  to  Join 
or  create  or  assist  any  labor  organization  at 
all,  but  to  deal  Individually  with  the  em- 
ployer. What  we  have  described  above  re- 
garding the  result  of  "normal  relations  and 
Innocent  communications"  between  employ- 
ers and  employees  properly  may  lead  the 
latter  to  choose  to  remain  unorganized.  The 
Supreme  Court  construes  a  predecessive 
statute  for  the  protection  of  collective  bar- 
gaining as  not  prohibiting  the  employer's 
"entering  into  such  contract  of  employment 
as  it  chooses,  with  its  individual  employees," 
Virginian  Ry.  Co.  v.  System  Federation  No. 
40,  300  U.S.  515,  557,  57  S.Ct.  592,  604.  81 
L.Ed.  789,  and  puts  a  llice  construction  upon 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Jones  <t  Laughlin 
Steel  Corp.,  301  U.S.  1,  45,  57  S.Ct.  615,  81 
L.Ed.  893,  108  A.L.R.  1352.  In  a  proceeding 
seelclng  to  destroy  a  labor  organization,  we 
do  not  interpret  the  intent  of  Congress  in 
enacting  the  Labor  Board  legislation  to  have 
established  any  presumption  that  employees 
are  always  to  be  deemed  to  be  aiding  a  vio- 
lation of  the  act  if  they  prefer  no  organi- 
zation and  decline  to  create  one. 

(11)  Each  of  these  three  rights  is  of  equal 
value  and  In  administering  the  National  I^a- 
bor  Relations  Act  is  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Board.  The  Sterling  company's 
employees'  choice  of  the  second  alternative 
did  not  receive  such  protection. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  that  time  per- 
mitted me  to  discuss  further  how  some 
union  dues  are  spent.  I  wish  that  time 
permitted  me  to  read  to  the  Senate  at 
this  time  an  illuminating  chapter  from 
the  book  entitled,  "The  Enemy  Within," 
written  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  ICennedy].  I  refer  to  chapter  10 
which  begins  on  page  109,  and  which 
bears  the  appropriate  title  of  "Bread  and 
Yachts,"  and  gives  specific  details  of  how 
corrupt  officers  in  some  of  the  unions 
investigated  by  the  McClellan  committee 
misappropriated  vast  amounts  of  union 
dues. 

I  should  also  like  to  read  pages  146 
through  151  from  the  book  written 
by  Sylvester  Petro  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. These  books  show  that  union 
dues  have  been  spent  for  all  kinds  of 
purposes  having  no  relation  to  union 
affairs  without  the  consent  of  the  union 
members. 

I  have  read  many  newspaper  articles 
time  and  again  concerning  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  taking  union  dues 
which  had  been  contributed  in  part  by 
men  who  did  not  believe  in  compulsory 
Integration,  and  giving  those  union  dues 
to  organizations  which  were  bent  on  im- 
posing compulsory  integration  on  all  the 
people  of  America.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  that  is  a  denial  of  basic  freedom. 

I  invite  attention  to  a  newspaper  arti- 
cle which  is  several  years  old,  but  which 
illustrates  how  union  dues  were  spent 
without  the  consent  of  union  members 
for  all  kinds  of  purposes.  The  article 
was  written  on  July  19,  1954,  pmblished 
in  the  CIO  News,  and  is  entitled  "Murray 
Fund  Olves  Protestants  $200,000."    This 


is  money  which  w«is  taken  from  union 
dues  and  given  to  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ,  an  organization 
representing  certain  Protestant  churches. 

Undoubtedly,  many  members  of  the 
CIO  who  paid  dues  which  were  turned 
over  to  this  fund  were  not  Protestants. 
Many  of  them  were  undoubtedly  Cath- 
olics or  Jewish.  Some  of  them  may  have 
been  agnostics  or  atheists.  I  respect- 
fully submit  that  it  is  a  denial  of  basic 
freedom,  for  a  union  to  collect  union 
dues  especially  from  men  who  are  drafted 
into  membership  against  their  will,  and 
use  those  union  dues,  directly  or  in- 
directly for  the  propagation  or  dissemi- 
nation of  religious  doctrines  in  which 
union  members  may  not  believe.  The 
article  exemplifies  the  very  kind  of  wrong 
which  Thomas  Jefferson  undertook  to 
prevent  by  the  Virginia  statute  for  reli- 
gious freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Murray  Fund  GrvES  Protestants  $200,000 

A  grant  of  $200,000  to  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United  States 
of  America  was  announced  last  week  by  the 
Philip  Murray  Memorial  Foundation,  cre- 
ated to  honor  the  memory  of  the  late  presi- 
dent of  the  CIO  and  the  CIO  Steelworlcers. 

The  money  will  be  used  by  the  National 
Council  "on  behalf  of  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  religious  principles  to  the  everyday 
world   of   economic    life." 

Half  the  sum  will  be  used  to  assist  in  fi- 
nancing, over  a  period  of  years,  the  council's 
national  education  program  in  the  area  of 
the  church  and  economic  life.  The  remain- 
der will  be  allocated  to  a  Philip  Murray  Fund 
to  establish  and  maintain,  at  the  council's 
headquarters,  a  permanent  library  and  re- 
search service  for  the  churches  and  Interested 
members  of  the  public  In  the  field  of  the 
relationship  of  religion  and  ethics  to  eco- 
nomic life. 

Announcement  of  the  grant  was  made  by 
CIO  President  Walter  P.  Reuther;  Emil  Rleve, 
chairman  of  the  foundation,  vice  president 
of  the  CIO  and  president  of  the  CIO  Tex- 
tile Workers,  and  Bishop  William  C.  Martin, 
president  of  the  National  Council  and  Meth- 
odist bishop,  of  Dallas,  Tex. 

"The  trustees  of  the  Philip  Murray  Me- 
morial Foundation,"  said  Reuther  and  Rleve, 
"are  most  favorably  acquainted  with  the 
work;  of  the  National  Council  and  especially 
the  excellent  work  It  Is  doing  in  the  field  of 
the  church  and  economic  life. 

"The  trustees  of  the  foundation  feel  cer- 
tain that  the  late  Philip  Murray,  who  spent 
his  entire  life  In  the  practical  application  of 
religious  principles  to  the  problems  of  our 
workers,  would  most  heartily  approve  the  ex- 
tensive educational  program  contemplated 
by  the  national  council  to  stimulate  a  better 
understanding  and  application  of  religious 
principles  to  our  society. 

"The  foundation  welcomes  this  opportu- 
nity to  help  serve  the  council's  work  on  be- 
half of  the  national  welfare.  It  is  our  belief 
that  the  activities  which  this  grant  will 
make  possible  are  Indispensable  to  the 
achievement  of  ethical  and  spiritual  gains 
comparable  to  the  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal advances  of  the  Nation." 

Bishop  Martin,  in  accepting  the  grant,  said 
It  would  help  the  national  council's  30  mem- 
ber churches  "make  the  Christian  faith  a 
more  vital  force  In  the  lives  of  men  and 
nations. 

"We  are  gratified  that  the  program  of  the 
national  council  has  so  commended  Itself  to 


the  PhUlp  Murray  Memorial  Foundation," 
he  said,  "that  it  desires  to  share  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  council's  program  for  a  better 
community  and  national  life. 

"The  grant  will  contribute  to  the  coop- 
erative effort  of  the  churches  to  malce  the 
Christian  faith  a  more  vital  forc^-  in  the  lives 
of  men  and  nations.  It  is  accepted  with 
heartfelt  thanks. 

"The  grant  to  the  council  by  a  foundation 
established  to  advance  the  Nation's  welfare 
exemplifies,  we  believe,  a  growing  recogni- 
tion on  the  part  of  American  institu- 
tions of  the  indispensable  service  religion 
renders  to  mankind." 

The  foundation  with  funds  of  about  tl 
million  contributed  by  CIO  unions  and  their 
members  In  memory  of  the  late  Philip  Mur- 
ray, had  previously  announced  gifts  to  the 
American  Association  for  the  United  Na- 
tions; Providence  Hospital,  Washington, 
DC;  Hlstadrut.  the  Israeli  Federation  of  La- 
bor; the  legal  and  educational  fund  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People;  Howard  University,  Wash- 
ington; the  National  Religion  and  Labor 
Foundation;  and  the  American  Arbitration 
Association. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  hour 
is  growing  late  and  I  do  not  have  time 
today  to  finish  my  speech.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
be  permitted  to  continue  my  speech  on  a 
subsequent  date,  without  having  my  re- 
marks on  this  occasion  count  as  a  speech 
on  the  motion  pending  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

During  Mr.  Ervin's  speech  on  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  consider  H.R.  77, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  provided  he  does  not 
lose  the  floor? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  to  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  I  shall  not  lose  the  floor 
by  so  doing,  and  will  not  have  any  sub- 
sequent remarks  which  I  may  make  on 
this  subject  counted  as  a  second  speech 
under  any  of  the  Senate  rules,  and  upon 
the  further  condition  that  the  colloquy 
between  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  my- 
self may  appear  in  the  Record  after  the 
conclusion  of  my  speech.  I  make  this 
third  unanimous  consent  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  the  continuity  of  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  simply  say, 
lest  there  be  a  misunderstanding,  that  I 
assume  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina knew  I  did  not  contemplate  in  any 
way  that  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina might  lose  the  floor  on  the  basis  of 
the  request  which  I  made,  either  In  the 
form  of  questions  or  statements. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  To  make  that  matter 
clear  beyond  peradventure,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
yielding  may  be  understood  as  Including 
either  inquiries  or  observations  or  state- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  question  Is,  on 
the  basis  of  the  long  experience  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  as  a  Judge 
and  the  knowledge  acquired  by  him  as  a 
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BcboUu:  of  the  law.  is  It  not  a  fact  that 
whan  a  unlf  onn  law  Is  adc^ted  on  the 
basis  of  a  uniformity  of  operation.  It  Is 
generally  contemplated  that  there  shall 
be  a  uniformity  of  circumstances  to 
which  that  uniform  law  shall  apply? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohk)  In  response  to  his  Inter- 
rogation that  any  legislative  body  which 
would  adopt  a  law  that  was  uniform 
where  there  was  no  uniformity  of  cir- 
cumstances would  be  as  foolish  as  the 
man  who  had  a  bed  In  which  he  made 
all  his  guests  sleep.  Those  who  were 
too  short  for  the  bed  were  stretched  to 
fit  it,  and  ttie  ones  who  were  too  long 
had  their  leet  cut  off  so  they  would  fit 
the  bed.  I  would  say  that  is  a  perfect 
iUustratian  of  folly  Inherent  In  Congress 
passing  a  law  providing  a  uniform  law 
for  all  of  the  50  States  of  the  Union 
when  the  circumstances  in  the  States 
are  dissimilar.  One  of  the  wisest  pro- 
visions In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Is  section 
14(b).  which  authorizes  the  States  to 
have  self-determination  in  this  field  by 
adopting  right-to-wortc  laws  If  they  de- 
sire to  do  so. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
recollection  that  the  person  of  whom  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  speaks, 
who  adopted  the  plan  of  capturing 
trarelers  and  putting  them  into  the  same 
bed,  and  stretching  them  If  they  were 
too  short  so  they  fitted  exactly  Into  the 
bed,  or  lopping  off  a  part  of  the  head 
or  feet  If  they  were  too  long,  was  Pro- 
crustes and  that  the  story  has  its  origin 
in  mythology? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  points  out, 
the  Procrustean  bed  \a  exactly  the  kind 
of  bed  which  those  who  advocate  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
would  like  to  have  the  people  of  all  the 
States  put  in,  so  that  if  they  were  too 
short,  they  would  be  stretched  to  fit  the 
bed.  and  if  they  were  too  long,  they 
would  have  their  limbs  severed  so  as  to 
fit  the  bed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KRVIK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
this  Procrustean  practice,  with  all  Its 
ferocity  and  Impracticallty,  has  become 
a  rather  general  rule  in  much  of  the 
legislation  we  pass? 

Mi.  ERVIN.  I  deeply  regret  to  say 
that  it  Is.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  in  all  too  many  Instances  Con- 
gress enacts  new  legislation  of  a  uniform 
nature  on  the  Federal  level  in  areas 
where  the  public  would  be  better  served 
by  diverse  legislation  on  the  State  level. 

Kir.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  ask  a  further 
question  if  the  Senator  will  yield,  pro- 
viding he  does  not  lose  his  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  under  the  cir- 
cumstances already  enumerated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  request  be  acted  upon  by 
the  Preildlng  OlBcer.  

The  PRE8TPTWO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoHTOTA  In  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  la  80  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  seemingly 
honest  and  aound  answer  that  must  be 


given  to  this  question :  Are  the  economic 
circimurtjuices  that  prevail  in  various 
and  sepcu-ate  parts  of  the  country 
similar,  or  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  economic 
circimistances,  let  us  say,  In  a  small 
town  in  Mississippi,  with  respect  to  the 
cost  of  living  and  otherwise,  are  different 
than  the  economic  circumstances,  let 
us  say,  in  the  city  of  Euclid,  Ohio? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  undoubtedly  so. 
That  Is  corroborated  by  the  statement 
made  by  the  able  and  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
PastoreI  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
during  the  morning  hour. 

He  stated  that  the  people  of  New 
England  paid  more  taxes  than  people 
anywhere  else  in  the  Union.  He  noted 
that  the  cost  of  living  Is  greater  in  New 
England  than  elsewhere  In  the  United 
States  and,  therefore,  the  quota  on 
residual  oil  should  be  lifted  so  that  New 
Englanders  could  buy  residual  oil  freely 
at  lower  prices. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  propound 
another  question.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  per  capita  income  in  many  States  is 
far  less  than  It  Is  In  other  States  of  the 
Nation? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  un- 
doubtedly correct. 

People  who  insist  on  reciting  figures 
about  wages  and  compensation,  and  so 
on,  to  support  their  arguments  remind 
me  of  an  old  story. 

If  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  permit 
me,  I  will  tell  that  story  which  I  have 
told  before  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
It  illustrates  a  point  about  the  use  of 
flgures  to  prove  assertions. 

In  my  coimty,  there  are  some  moun- 
tains called  the  South  Moimtains.  An 
old  South  mountaineer  had  been  buying 
groceries  on  credit  from  the  neighbor- 
hood grocery  store.  He  decided  that  it 
was  about  time  for  him  to  pay  his  gro- 
cery bill.  He  went  to  the  store  and  asked 
the  grocer  the  amount  of  his  bill.  The 
grocer  told  him  the  amount,  which  was 
much  more  than  the  old  mountaineer 
thought  it  should  be. 

The  old  mountaineer  complained  about 
the  size  of  the  bill.  The  grocer  reached 
for  his  account  books,  spread  them  out 
on  the  counter,  and  he  said.  "Here  is  the 
record  of  your  account.  Here  are  the 
flgures.    You  know  flgures  don't  lie." 

The  old  mountaineer  said.  "I  know  flg- 
ures don't  lie,  but  liars  sure  do  flgiue." 

We  have  heard  much  about  figures  re- 
lating to  wages  and  per  capita  earnings. 
Those  who  use  them  overlook  the  fact 
that  in  some  States  like  North  Carolina, 
for  example,  farmers  raise  their  own 
food  on  their  own  farms.  There  are 
more  people  living  on  farms  in  North 
Carolina  than  In  any  other  State  In  the 
Union.  There  are  more  farms  in  North 
Carolina  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union  except  Texas.  The  food  which 
fanners  grow  and  eat  themselves  does 
not  go  into  the  computations  of  their 
income. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  But  those  figures  are 
used,  not  only  by  liars,  but  by  honest 
men,  to  prove  various  conclusions, 
among  them  the  conclusion  that  North 
CtO'olina  ought  to  have  union  shop  con- 


tracts, and  that  if  North  Carolina  had 
union  shop  contracts  sharecroppers  in 
North  Carolina  would  earn  the  same 
compensation  as  steelworkers  in  Pitts- 
burgh .   That  is  one  argument . 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  sound- 
ness of  the  argiunent  that  at  one  time 
the  income  of  the  sharecropper  can  be 
made  to  equal  the  income  of  the  Toledo 
people  of  Ohio,  where  the  cost  of  living 
Is  so  different? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  that  when  it 
comes  to  the  merits,  it  rests  upon  no 
more  solid  foundation  than  quicksand. 
It  is  totally  devoid  of  logic  and  reason 
and  commonsense. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  in  agreement  with  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  wrong  to 
adopt  a  national  law  compelling  a  uni- 
form measure  although  the  economic 
circumstances  in  the  different  States  and 
different  areas  vary  substantially? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  would  be  unwise.  It 
would  be  imeconomic.  as  well  as  have  the 
effect  of  robbing  States  of  the  right  to 
legislate  in  a  field  which  really  belongs  to 
the  States.  In  addition,  it  has  the  effect 
of  robbing  the  people  of  the  liberty  of 
making  their  own  decisions  in  these 
matters. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Is  it  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  if  Kentucky 
wants  a  rlght-to-work  law.  it  should  be 
permitted  to  adopt  such  a  law  if  it  feels 
that  will  enhance  its  economy,  and  if  it 
does  not  want  it,  that  right  should  still 
exist  so  that  the  people  can  determine 
it? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  Is  exactly 
correct.  And  those  who  are  qualtfled  to 
make  that  determination  live,  and  move, 
and  have  their  being  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  and  are  familiar  with  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 14(b).  which  prohibits  the  indi- 
vidual States  from  determining  for 
themselves  what  will  best  help  their 
economy,  we  in  Washington  are  attempt- 
ing to  do  the  thinking  for  the  citizens 
of  the  different  States,  such  as  Ken- 
tucky. Ohio,  and  Indiana,  and  others? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  that  Instead 
of  attempting  to  do  the  thinking  for  the 
people  of  the  50  States  Congress  would 
be  attempting  to  deprive  them  of  the 
power  to  think  so  far  as  their  thoughts 
are  going  to  be  productive  of  action  on 
their  part. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


LEGISLATION  GOVERNING  THE  RE- 
COVERY BY  BAIL  BONDSMEN  OF 
FUGITIVE  BAILEES 

Diulng  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Ervin's 
speech, 

Mr.  TYDIN(3S.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaoiimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  to  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  with 
this  understanding :  First,  that  my  yield- 
ing to  him  for  his  questions,  observa- 
tions, or  statements  will  not  impair  in 
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any  way  my  right  to  the  floor;  second, 
that  my  yielding  to  him  will  not  result 
in  any  subsequent  remarks  which  I  may 
make  on  this  occasion  being  counted  as 
a  second  speech  under  any  rule  of  the 
Senate  governing  proceedings  had  be- 
fore the  Senate;  and  third,  that  any  in- 
quiries which  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  may  make  of 
me,  or  any  observations  which  he  may 
make,  or  any  statements  which  he  may 
make,  or  any  colloquy  between  him  and 
me,  as  well  as  this  unanimous  consent 
request,  shall  be  placed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  his  courtesy. 

The  subject  which  I  am  about  to  dis- 
cuss will  be  of  interest  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  because,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  he  has  been  the  leading  ini- 
tiator in  the  field  of  bail  reform,  and 
the  bill  which  I  propose  to  introduce  at 
this  time  is  a  bill  which  moves  in  that 
direction. 

A  short  time  ago,  the  attention  of  the 
country  was  focused  upon  an  incident 
that  happened  in  the  13th  Congressional 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  represented  by 
Hon.  Richard  S.  Schweiker.  The  inci- 
dent involved  19-year-old  Tyrone  Col- 
lins who,  while  free  on  $500  bail  pending 
the  trial  of  an  assault  charge  in  Mobile, 
Ala.,  moved  to  his  new  home  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  alleged  violation  of  the  condi- 
tions of  his  bail. 

Without  going  into  details — and  inci- 
dentally this  is  not  the  detailed  descrip- 
tion as  reported  to  me  by  Representative 
ScHWETKER — the  young  man  moved  with 
his  family,  when  his  father  was  dis- 
charged from  the  Air  Force.  He  tele- 
phoned the  bonding  company  and  left 
his  name  and  address  and  a  mail  for- 
warding address,  none  of  which  the 
bonding  company  bothered  to  consult 
when  it  wished  to  reach  the  boy. 

In  any  event,  the  Alabama  bondsman, 
without  the  aid  of  Pennsylvania  law  en- 
forcement authorities,  or  any  search  or 
arrest  warrant  or  any  other  judicial 
process,  summarily  removed  Collins  from 
his  heme  in  Norristown,  Pa.,  by  force 
during  the  middle  of  the  night  and,  with- 
out the  interposition  of  any  judicial  au- 
thority, removed  him  some  1,000  miles 
away  to  Alabama. 

Here,  again.  Representative  Schwei- 
ker advises  me  that  the  complaint  was 
made  to  him.  not  by  Collins'  family,  but 
by  the  State  local  enforcement  officers 
at  Norristown,  Pa.,  who  had  speciflcally 
told  the  bondsmen  that  they  could  not 
remove  the  boy  when  he  went  to  them. 
So  the  bondsmen  not  only  Ignored  any 
precepts  of  fairness,  but  they  Ignored 
the  specific  orders  of  the  local  law  en- 
forcement officers  of  Norristown.  Pa. 

The  Nation  was  shocked,  not  because 
It  felt  that  Tyrone  Collins  should  not 
have  to  stand  trial  on  the  charge  levied 
against  him  by  the  authorities  of  the 
State  of  Alabama,  but  because  of  the  pro- 
cedures employed  by  the  bondsmen  to 
return  Collins  to  Alabama.    The  decision 


of  private  citizens,  motivated  simply  by 
a  desire  to  protect  their  flnancial  invest- 
ment, using  summary  action  and  force 
to  abduct  their  quarry  from  the  domain 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  without  any  Judicial  sanction 
and  consequently  without  any  assurance 
of  procedural  due  process,  was  more  than 
most  citizens  believed  tolerable.  Yet, 
according  to  longstanding  court  deci- 
sions, what  happened  in  the  Collins  case 
was  not  proscribed  by  the  due  process 
guarantees  of  the  Constitution,  nor  by 
any  other  provision  of  Federal  law  or 
State  law.  I  might  add  that  I  would 
consider  it  a  sort  of  common  law  kidnap- 
ing. 

The  Collins  incident  brought  to  light 
a  situation  not  generaUy  known  to  the 
public :  that  at  common  law  a  bondsman 
possesses  the  power  to  take  a  bailee  into 
custody  summarily  at  any  time  and  re- 
turn him  to  the  authorities  who  initially 
sanctioned  his  release,  and  that  this 
power  may  be  exercised  even  when  the 
bailee  has  fled  to  another  State  or  ju- 
risdiction. Virtually  no  restriction  is 
placed  upon  what  the  bondsman  may  do 
to  effectuate  this  return.  There  need  be 
no  compliance  with  any  State  arrest  pro- 
cedures, with  procedures  securing  per- 
sons against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures,  or  with  any  requirement  that  a 
person  taken  from  one  State  to  another 
without  his  consent  be  given  a  judicial 
hearing  on  the  reasonableness  of  the  re- 
moval. In  short,  the  bondsman  can  act 
without  the  sanction  of  any  State  or 
Federal  tribunal.  This  common  law  rule 
is  still  the  law  today. 

This  common  law  is  still  the  law  in  the 
United  States.  Incidentally,  the  last 
time  it  was  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  was  in  1878, 
and  the  court  upheld  the  common  law 
at  that  time. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  what 
had  happened  in  the  Collins  Incident  was 
not  a  violation  of  any  Federal  law,  the 
almost  Universal  response  was  one  of  out- 
rage. Not  only  had  the  integrity  and 
sovereignty  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  been  flaunted  by  what  had 
happened,  but  it  was  also  apparent  that 
there  had  been,  at  least  bv  modem 
standards,  a  violation  of  Individual  rights 
that  in  analogous  circumstances  could 
never  legally  occur.  It  was  evident  that 
this  situation  could  no  longer  be  toler- 
ated. Na  longer  could  society  condone  a 
philosophy  that  regarded  the  bailee  as 
nothing  more  than  the  bondsman's  chat- 
tel—such as  a  car  about  to  be  repos- 
sessed—a mere  piece  of  property  that  the 
bondsman-owner  could  abuse  in  any  way 
without  answering  to  the  law  for  his 
actions. 

In  this  case,  in  Noiristown,  Pa.,  when 
the  two  persons  sought  Collins— and  in- 
cidentally, neither  of  them  was  employed 
by  the  government  of  Alabama— they 
were  acting  like  headhunters— they  en- 
tered Collins'  home  at  midnight,  posed 
as  law  enforcement  officers,  said  they 
could  be  reached  at  the  Norristown  jail, 
when  they  could  not,  took  Collins,  and 
went  into  other  States.  Seventy-two 
hours  passed  without  any  opportunity 
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or  right  being  granted  to  the  Individual 
to  call  his  family,  call  a  lawyer,  or  to 
call  even  the  Alabama  authorities. 

The  irony  of  the  Collins  situation  was 
made  all  the  more  poignant  by  the  fact 
that  when  the  State  officials  request  the 
return  of  a  fugitive  from  justice  who  has 
taken  refuge  in  another  State,  they  com- 
ply with  verj-  strict  procedures,  speci- 
fied by  article  4,  section  2,  clause  2  of 
the  Constitution,  which  utilize  the  ex- 
ecutive authority  of  the  refuge  or  asylum 
State  for  taking  the  fugitive  into  cus- 
tody. Only  after  the  fugitive  has  been 
given  a  hearing  in  the  asylum  State  by 
the  authorities  of  that  State,  and  it  has 
been  determined  that  he  has  left  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  demanding  State  in 
violation  of  law.  can  the  fugitive  be 
turned  over  to  the  authorities  who  seek 
his  return  to  the  State  whence  he  origi- 
nally fled.  If  a  public  official  must  go 
through  this  sort  of  procedure  to  get  back 
a  person  who  is  already  a  convicted 
criminal,  how  strange  it  was,  people 
thought,  that  a  private  person,  owing 
no  allegiance  and  no  sense  of  public  duty 
to  any  State  authority,  strictly  out  for 
his  own  headhunting  bounty,  answer- 
able to  nothing  but  his  own  conscience, 
could  ignore  such  procedures  in  seizing 
an  individual  who  was  not  a  criminal  but 
simply  an  accused,  presumed  by  the  law 
to  be  innocent  of  the  charges  pending 
against  him. 

Had  the  individual  been  actually  con- 
victed of  crime  by  the  State  of  Alabama 
and  fled  to  jurisdiction,  he  would  have 
been  protected  by  the  Constitution.  It 
would  have  been  necessary  to  have  ex- 
tradition proceedings  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  But  Collins  was  not  even 
a  convicted  felon,  and  the  bondsman  was 
able  to  follow  his  own  procedure;  so  at 
midnight  he  entered  Collins'  home,  ab- 
ducted Collins,  and  returned  him  to  Ala- 
bama. 

Recognizing  that  something  should  be 
done,  Representative  Schweiker  and  I 
resolved  to  correct  this  egregious  state 
of  affairs,  so  as  to  make  ball  bondsmen 
subject  to  minimum  standards  of  pro- 
cedural due  process,  and  are  State  au- 
thorities in  comparable  situations. 

Accordingly,  we  are  today  introducing 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  a  bill,  which 
we  have  jointly  worked  out  over  the  past 
4  weeks,  to  provide  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  these  minimum  standards  in  cases 
such  as  that  involving  Tyrone  Collins. 
In  formulating  the  content  of  the  bill, 
we  were  fortunate  to  have  the  counsel 
and  advice  of  Mr.  Ronald  Ooldfarb,  the 
noted  authority  on  ball  problems,  whose 
recent  book,  "Ransom."  pointed  out  the 
need  for  reform  In  this  area.  Mr,  Gold- 
farb  testlfled  before  the  subcommittee 
headed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin]  last 
summer,  when  lengthy  hearings  on  ball 
reform  in  the  United  States  were  held. 

Simply  stated,  the  main  provisions  of 
the  bill  we  are  today  introducing  are 
these : 

First.  When  a  bondsman  seeks  the  re- 
turn to  another  Jurisdiction  of  a  person 
who  has  violated  the  conditions  of  his 
ball,  the  bondsman  must  apply  to  a  judi- 
cial officer  of  the  United  States — either 
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a  Federal  judge  or  a  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner— ^for  a  warrant  authorizing  the 
taUng  Into  custody  of  the  fugitive  bailee. 
Second.  If  the  bondsman  is  able  to 
show  probable  cause — and  this  Is  a  mini- 
mum standard — that  the  person  named 
In  the  warrant  application  has  violated 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  his  bail,  the 
Judicial  officer  shall  issiie  the  warrant. 
and  the  person  is  to  be  brought  promptly 
before  the  Judicial  officer  for  a  hearing. 

Third.  At  the  hearing,  the  fugitive 
bailee  is  to  be  informed  of  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  the  proceeding  against 
him,  of  his  right  to  retain  counsel,  of  his 
right  not  to  make  a  statement,  and  of  the 
fact  that  any  statement  made  by  him 
may  be  used  against  him.  He  also  is  to 
be  given  reasonable  opportunity  to  con- 
sult counsel. 

Fourth.  At  the  hearing  the  bondsman 
must  establish  that  the  Identity  of  the 
alleged  fugitive  bailee  is  as  he  asserts, 
that  the  bondsman  and  the  fugitive  are 
In  a  ball  relationship,  and  that  the  condi- 
tions of  bail  Imposed  to  secure  the  fugi- 
tive's appearance  in  a  future  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding have  been  broken. 

Fifth.  If  the  necessary  showing  is 
made  at  the  hearing,  the  judicial  officer 
is  to  Issue  a  warrant  for  removal  of  the 
fugitive  bailee,  promptly  and  directly,  to 
the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  juris- 
diction whence  he  has  fled. 

Sixth.  Violation  of  these  procedures  by 
the  bondsman  Is  made  a  Federal  crime, 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  up  to  $5,000,  or 
imprisonment  of  up  to  2  years,  or  both. 

I  h(M?e  that  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  will  receive  the  prompt  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  that  hearings  will  be 
held  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

I  Intend  to  meet  with  the  distinguished 
senitw  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments and  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements In  Judicial  Machinery  held 
hearings  on  ball  restriction  last  year.  I 
hope  that  they  will  consider  this  legis- 
lation as  they  consider  other  legislation 
In  the  field  of  ball  reform. 

I  urge  Congress  to  support  this  bi- 
partisan effort  to  remedy  a  longstanding 
and  grievous  flaw  in  the  pattern  of  exist- 
ing law.  I  am  confident  that  the  Senate 
will  agree  with  my  assessment  of  the 
need  for  this  legislation,  and  that  the 
bill  I  am  Introducing  today  will  become 
law  before  the  end  of  the  session. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text 
of  the  bill  which  Representative  Schwki- 
KM  and  I  have  worked  out  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rscobd. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  bill  (S.  2855)  to  amend  chapter 
207.  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  pre- 
scribe procedure  for  the  return  of  per- 
sona who  have  fled,  in  violation  of  the 
oondtttons  at  ball  given  in  any  State  or 
Judicial  district  of  the  United  States,  to 
another  State  or  judicial  district,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ty- 
Doros.  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 


ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

8.  2865 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  307,  title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"13147.  Return  of  Persons  Jumping  Ball. 

"(a)  Whenever  any  person  who  has  been 
admitted  to  ball  pending  his  appearance  at 
any  future  Judicial  proceeding  In  a  court  of 
the  United  States  for  any  Judicial  district 
moves  or  travels  to  any  other  Judicial  district 
of  the  United  States  In  violation  of  a  con- 
dition of  his  ball,  and  whenever  any  person 
who  haa  been  admitted  to  ball  pending  his 
appearance  at  any  future  Judicial  proceed- 
ing In  a  coxirt  of  a  State  moves  or  travels  to 
any  other  State  In  violation  of  a  condition  of 
his  ball,  a  surety  upon  the  ball  may  apply  to 
a  nearby  Judicial  officer  of  the  United  States 
within  such  other  Judicial  district  or  State 
for  a  warrant  to  take  such  f>erson  into  cus- 
tody and  to  bring  him  before  such  Judicial 
olBcer  for  further  proceedings  under  this 
section.  Upon  a  showing  of  probable  cause 
for  belief  that  the  person  named  In  such  ap- 
plication has  moved  or  traveled  to  such  dis- 
trict or  State  in  violation  of  the  conditions 
of  ball  duly  given,  such  Judicial  officer  shall 
iMue  to  the  applicant,  or  In  the  discretion 
of  such  Judicial  officer  to  any  nearby  law  en- 
forcement officer  of  the  United  States  having 
authority  to  make  an  arrest  for  the  violation 
of  any  law  of  the  United  States,  a  warrant 
for  the  talcing  of  such  person  into  custody 
and  his  production  before  such  Judicial  of- 
ficer without  unreasonable  delay  for  further 
proceedings  under  this  section. 

"(b)  Whenever  any  person  who  has  been 
talcen  Into  custody  upon  application  so  made 
by  a  surety  upon  ball  la  brought  before  a  Ju- 
dicial officer  of  the  United  States,  the  surety 
may  apply  to  such  officer  for  a  warrant  for  the 
removal  of  such  person  to  the  appropriate 
district  or  State  for  compliance  with  the 
conditions  of  the  ball.  The  Judicial  officer 
shall  then  Inform  such  person  of  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  the  proceeding,  of  the  right 
of  such  person  to  retain  counsel,  and  of  the 
right  of  such  person  to  have  a  hearing  upon 
the  pending  application  or  to  waive  hearing 
thereon.  Such  Judicial  officer  also  shall  In- 
form such  person  that  he  Is  not  required  to 
mAke  a  statement  and  that  any  statement 
m*de  by  him  may  be  used  against  him.  and 
•hall  allow  him  reasonable  opportunity  to 
consult  counsel. 

"(c)  If,  in  a  proceeding  under  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  person  as  to  whom  an  appli- 
cation for  a  warrant  for  removal  has  been 
mAde  waives  hearing,  the  Judicial  officer  shall 
remand  such  person  Into  the  custody  of  the 
applicant,  and  shall  Issue  to  him  a  warrant 
for  the  removal  of  such  person  to  the  appro- 
priate district  or  State.  If  such  person  does 
not  waive  hearing,  the  Judicial  officer  shall 
hear  evidence  offered  by  the  parties  to  the 
proceeding.  At  the  hearing,  the  person  as  to 
whom  the  application  was  made  may  cross- 
examine  witnesses  against  him,  and  may  In- 
troduce evidence  In  his  own  behalf.  If  it  is 
shown  by  evidence  taken  In  the  hearing  that 
such  person  has  been  admitted  to  ball  in 
the  named  district  or  State,  that  such  person 
has  D30ved  or  traveled  from  that  district  or 
State  In  violation  of  an  obligation  Imposed 
by  the  conditions  of  ball  duly  given  to  secure 
his  appearance  In  a  Judicial  proceeding 
within  such  district  or  State,  and  that  the 
applicant  Is  a  surety  upon  that  ball,  the  pre- 
siding Judicial  officer  shall  remand  such  per- 
son Into  the  custody  of  the  apphcant.  and 
th4ll  Issue  to  him  a  warrant  authorizing  the 
removal  of  such  person   to  the  appropriate 


district  or  State.  If  no  such  showing  is 
made,  the  person  as  to  whom  the  application 
was  made  shall  be  discharged  from  custody. 

"(d)  Any  warrant  for  removal  Issued  under 
this  section  shall  be  conditioned  upon  the 
prompt  and  direct  return  of  the  named  per- 
son by  designated  means  to  the  appropriate 
authorlUea  of  the  district  or  State  In  which 
there  Is  pending  the  proceeding  In  which 
such  person  Is  obligated  to  appear. 

"(e)  Whoever,  acting  under  authority  or 
color  of  authority  arising  from  any  ball  given 
to  secure  the  appearance  of  any  person  at  any 
Judicial  proceeding,  takes,  attempts  to  take, 
or  conspires  with  any  other  individual  to  take 
such  person  Into  custody  at  any  place  with 
Intent  to  remove  such  person,  or  who  know- 
ingly removes  such  person,  without  his  con- 
sent to  any  other  Judicial  district  of  the 
United  States  for  appearance  In  a  Judicial 
proceeding  of  a  court  of  the  United  States, 
or  to  any  other  State  for  appearance  in  a 
Judicial  proceeding  of  a  court  of  that  State, 
without  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  section  or  of  chapter  209  of  this  title, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

"(f)  As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  'bail'  means  any  bond, 
recognizance,  undertaking,  or  promise  given 
to  secure  the  appearance  of  any  person  as 
a  party  or  witness  In  a  Judicial  proceed- 
ing: 

"1 2)  The  term  'surety',  when  used  with 
respect  to  ball,  means  a  person,  or  a  duly 
authorized  agent  of  a  person,  who  Is  a 
sxirety  upon  a  ball  bond  or  recognizance,  or 
who  has  given  any  other  undertaking  or 
promise  to  secure  the  appearance  of  any 
other  person  as  a  party  or  witness  In  a 
Judicial  proceeding; 

"(3)  The  term  'Judicial  officer  of  the  Unit- 
ed Statee'  means  a  Judge  of  the  United 
States  or  a  United  States  commissioner; 

"(4)  The  term  'State'  means  any  State  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  the  District 
of  Ck)lumbla.  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico;  and 

"(5)  The  term  'court  of  a  State'  means 
any  court  of  a  State  or  any  political  subdi- 
vision thereof. 

"(g)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  affect  or  Impair  the  application  or  en- 
forcement of  any  provision  of  chapter  55  of 
this  title." 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  chapter  207, 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"3147.   Return   of  Persons  Jumping  Ball." 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  lie  over 
for  a  period  of  10  days  in  the  event  that 
any  other  Senators  wish  to  cosponsor  the 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  Rep- 
resentative ScHWEiKER  and  I  have 
worked  for  several  weeks  on  this  legis- 
lation. We  studied  numerous  possibili- 
ties of  approaching  reform.  We  felt 
that  the  procedure  which  I  have  out- 
lined would  provide  a  minimum  burden 
to  bondsmen  and  that  it  could  be  fol- 
lowed within  a  relatively  short  time  be- 
cause U.S.  Commissioners  are  available. 
We  felt  that  it  would  protect  the  pro- 
cedural due  rights  of  the  alleged  bailee, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  bondsman's  own 
interest  and  that  it  would  serve  the  ends 
of  justice. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  part 
of   the  colloquy   between   the   Senator 
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from  Maryland  and  myself,  and  subject 
to  the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
for  his  interest  in  this  particular  prob- 
lem. 

In  common  with  a  major  segment  of 
the  American  people,  I  was  very  much 
outraged  by  the  event  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  has  alluded. 

The  right  of  bail  to  apprehend  a  per- 
son arose  in  the  common  law  which  pre- 
vailed in  England.  There  is  quite  a  dif- 
ference, I  think,  between  the  slutation  in 
England  and  the  situation  in  America, 
in  that  England  is  a  common  jurisdic- 
tion, and,  in  America,  we  have  separate 
jurisdictions  of  the  States. 

I  had  contemplated  Introducing  a  bill 
to  make  the  taking  of  a  principal  by  a 
bail  bondsman  under  the  circumstances 
indicated  by  the  press  in  respect  to  this 
Incident,  a  Federal  crime.  However,  I 
think  that  the  approach  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  takes  to  this  matter 
is  probably  a  more  desirable  approach 
because  it  does  recognize  that  the  bonds- 
men have  an  economic  interest  in  the 
apprehension  of  the  principal.  It  also 
recognizes  that  the  principal  has  certain 
rights  under  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment,  as  well  as  under 
the  due  process  laws  of  the  State  In 
which  he  is  seized  by  his  bondsman. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
that  I  am  very  sympathetic  toward  his 
bin  and  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  obtain 
speedy  action  on  it  in  the  committee 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Ervxn's 
speech. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  be  kind 
enough  to  yield  to  the  Chair  for  an- 
nouncements? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield  for  that  purpose. 
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APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appoints  Senator  Inotjye  to  attend  the 
United  States-Mexico  Interparliamen- 
tary meetings,  to  be  held  February  9-16 
in  Washington,  Philadelphia,  and  San 
Francisco,  in  lieu  of  Senator  Metcalf  re- 
signed. 

The  Chair  also  appoints  Senators 
Morse  and  JAvrrs  to  attend  the  fourth 
meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Economic 
and  Social  Council  at  the  Ministerial 
Level,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  conven- 
ing during  the  fourth  week  in  March 
1966. 


they  will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  with- 
out being  read,  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  messages  from  the  President  were 
referred  as  follows : 

To  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

SEPARATE  CLASSlnCATION  IN  TAKUT  SCHEDULES 
FOB     CESTAIN    TEXTURED     OR     TEXTUBIZED     TARNS 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  2  of  Public  Law  89-229, 
a  report  concerning  the  feasibility  and 
deslrabUlty  of  separate  classification  in 
the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States 
for  those  articles  of  manmade  fibers 
commonly  referred  to  as  textured  or  tex- 
turized  yarns. 

The  report  concludes  that  such  sep- 
arate tariff  classification  for  textured 
yarns  is  feasible  but  not  desirable  in 
view  of  the  current  situation. 

Textured  yarn  production  in  the 
United  States  has  been  rising  steadily  in 
recent  years,  from  74  million  pounds  in 
1960  to  over  250  million  pounds  in  1965 
During  this  period,  the  independent 
throwster  industry,  which  processes  a 
major  portion  of  textured  yarn,  has  had 
rising  employment.  At  the  same  time, 
imports  have  been  declining.  The  Tariff 
Commission  has  estimated  that  the  an- 
nual Imports  of  textured  yarns  declined 
from  more  than  2  million  pounds  in  1962 
to  less  than  1  million  pounds  in  1965, 
representing  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  market. 

However,  the  representatives  of  the 
domestic  industry  have  argued  that  a 
serious  threat  of  injury  looms  in  the  fu- 
ture. In  part  because  of  this  concern, 
the  report  recommends  that  more  ac- 
curate import  data  for  textured  yams 
be  provided  in  the  future,  so  that  Con- 
gress, the  executive  branch,  and  the  in- 
dustry can  keep  close  watch  on  import 
levels  and  consider  additional  measures 
should  they  be  warranted.  I  am  there- 
fore directing  that  steps  be  taken  to  ob- 
tain more  accurate  data  on  imports  of 
textured  yarns. 

I  am  also  transmitting  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Congress  the  report  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  on  textured  yams 
which  I  requested. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  WnrrE  House,  February  1, 1966. 

To  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions : 


on  countries  not  hostile  to  us  that  give 
solid  evidence  that  they  are  determined 
to  help  themselves. 

This  is  the  lesson  of  the  past.  It  is  the 
hope  for  the  future.  It  is  the  guiding 
principle  for  a  nation  ready  and  willing 
to  cooperate  with  the  industrious,  but 
unwilling  to  subsidize  those  who  do  not 
assume  responsibility  for  their  own  fate. 
During  the  past  year  I  have  given  our 
foreign  assistance  program  the  most 
sober  and  searching  review.  I  have  ques- 
tioned the  merit  of  each  program. 
Special  groups  have  concentrated  on  the 
particular  areas  of  food,  education,  and 
health.  A  Cabinet  committee  has  ex- 
amined the  details  of  our  general 
economic  and  military  assistance. 

Thus,  the  steps  I  recommend  today 
have  been  developed  in  the  light  of  ad- 
vice from  senior  officials  in  the  executive 
branch,  congressional  leaders,  and  ex- 
perienced advisers  from  outside  Govern- 
ment. They  also  have  been  developed 
with  full  recognition  of  our  balance-of- 
payments  situation. 

They  emerge  from  a  rigorous  examina- 
tion of  our  past  experience. 

They  are  informed  by  compassion  and 
shaped  by  the  history  of  two  decades. 

They  are  the  proof  of  our  devotion  to 
the  works  of  peace. 

They  reflect  our  vision  of  a  world  free 
from  fear  and  ripe  with  opportunity. 

They  will  shape  the  legacy  we  leave 
our  children. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  three  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States— 
on  tariff,  on  foreign  aid.  and  Employees 
Training  Act  of  1958.   Without  objection 


rOSEIGN    AID    PROGRAM     (H.    DOC.    NO.    3  74) 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  recommend  a  foreign  aid  program  to 
help  those  nations  who  are  determined 
to  help  themselves. 

I  recommend  a  program  to  help  give 
the  people  of  the  less  developed  world 
the  food,  the  health,  the  skills  and  educa- 
tion—and the  strength— to  lead  their 
nations  to  self-sufficient  lives  of  plenty 
and  freedom. 

I  propose  to  carry  forward  the  best  of 
what  we  are  now  doing  in  the  less  de- 
veloped world,  and  cut  out  the  worst.  I 
also  propose  to  make  the  basic  changes 
the  times  demand. 

My  recommendations  are  grounded  in 
the  deep  conviction  that  we  must  use 
foreign  assistance  to  attack  the  root 
causes  of  poverty.    We  must  concentrate 


The  quest  for  peace  is  as  old  as  man- 
kind. 

For  countless  centuries  man  struggled 
to  secure  first  his  home,  then  his  village, 
then  his  city.  It  is  the  unique  heritage 
of  our  century  that  men  must  strive  for 
a  secure  world. 

Peace,  plenty,  freedom — our  fathers 
aspired  to  these  as  we  do  now.  But  the 
fateful  truth  of  our  age  Is  that  all  our 
personal  and  national  hopes  hang  in  a 
balance  affected  by  events  and  attitudes 
half  a  world  away. 

We  have  paid  a  fearful  price  to  learn 
the  folly  of  isolation.  We  have  learned 
that  the  human  misery  which  infects 
whole  nations  with  a  thirst  for  violent 
change  does  not  give  way  to  mere  slo- 
gans. We  have  learned  that  the  works 
of  peace  require  courage  and  foresight. 
The  need  knows  neither  national  boimd- 
ary  nor  narrow  Ideology. 

We  have  demonstrated  this  under- 
standings in  many  ways  over  the  past  two 
decades.  Our  military  strength  has  pro- 
tected many  countries  threatened  by  In- 
vasion from  without  or  subversion  from 
within.  Our  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams have  rebuilt  Europe.  We  have 
helped  untold  millions  to  gain  confidence 
in  peaceful  progress,  where  there  has 
been  neither  peace  nor  progress  for  cen- 
turies. 

We  will  never  know  how  many  crises 
have  been  averted,  how  much  violence 
avoided,  or  how  many  minds  have  been 
won  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  these 
years.  But  I  believe  we  have  many  such 
achievements  to  our  credit. 

Yet  today  the  citizens  of  many  devel- 
oping nations  walk  in  the  shadow  of 
misery:  half  the  adults  have  never  been 
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to  school;  over  half  the  people  are 
hungry  or  malnourished;  food  produc- 
tion per  person  is  falling;  at  present 
rates  of  growth,  population  will  double 
before  the  year  2000. 

These  are  the  dominant  facts  of  our 
a«e.  They  challenge  our  own  secmity. 
They  threaten  the  future  of  the  world. 

Our  response  must  be  bold  and  daring. 
It  must  go  to  the  root  causes  of  misery 
and  unrest.   It  must  build  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  progress,  security,  and  peace, 
n 

Although  we  recognize  the  shortsight- 
edness of  isolation,  we  do  not  embrace 
the  equally  futile  prospect  of  total  and 
endless  dependence.  The  United  States 
can  never  do  more  than  supplement  the 
efforts  of  the  developing  countries  them- 
selves. They  must  supply  most  of  the 
capital,  the  know-how — and  the  will  to 
progress.  If  they  do  we  can  and  will 
help.  If  they  do  not,  nothing  we  can 
supply  will  substitute.  Nothing  can  re- 
place resources  wasted  in  political  or 
military  adventures. 

For  the  essence  of  economic  develop- 
ment is  work — hard,  unremitting,  often 
thankless  work.  Most  of  it  must  be  done 
by  the  people  whose  futures  and  whose 
children's  futures  are  directly  at  stake. 

Only  these  people  and  their  leaders 
can  Invest  every  possible  resource  In  im- 
proved farming  techniques,  in  school  and 
hospital  construction,  and  in  critical  in- 
dustry; make  the  land  reforms,  tax 
changes,  and  other  basic  adjustments 
necessary  to  transform  their  societies: 
face  the  population  problem  squarely 
and  reaUstlcally;  create  the  climate 
which  will  attract  foreign  investment. 
and  keep  local  money  at  home. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  steps  on  the 
road  to  modernization.  They  are  far 
from  easy.  We  would  do  well  to  remem- 
ber how  difficult  many  of  them  were  for 
us.  But  they  are  absolutely  necessary. 
Without  them,  outside  help  is  wasted. 
Neither  we  nor  they  can  afford  waste, 
and  we  will  not  continue  any  partnership 
In  which  only  we  recognize  that  fact. 

Am  I  said  last  October,  "Action,  not 
promises,  will  be  the  standard  of  assist- 
ance." It  must  be  clear  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  our  assistance  Is  cooperation. 
Those  who  do  not  fulfill  their  commit- 
ments to  help  themselves  cannot  expect 
help  from  us. 

m 

In  this  spirit  of  cooperation.  I  propose 
that  the  United  States  offer  to  Join  In 
new  attacks  upon  the  root  causes  of 
world  poverty. 

The  Incessant  cycle  of  hunger,  igno- 
rance, and  disease  Is  the  common  blight 
of  the  developing  world.  This  vicious 
pattern  can  be  broken.  It  must  be 
broken  If  democracy  is  to  survive. 

The  problem  of  hvmger  is  a  continuing 
crisis.  In  many  parts  of  the  world  we 
witness  both  the  ravages  of  famine  bom 
of  natural  disaster  and  the  failure  of 
food  production  to  keep  pace  with  rising 
needs. 

This  Is  a  catastrophe  for  all  of  us.  It 
must  be  dealt  with  by  all  who  can  help. 
In  many  other  countries  food  output  is 
also  falling  behtad  population  growth. 
We  cannot  meet  the  world  food  needs  of 
the  future,  however  willing  we  are  to 


share    our    abundance.    Nor    would    it 
serve  the  common  interest  if  we  could. 

The  solution  is  clear:  an  all-out  effort 
to  enable  the  develc^ing  countries  to 
supply  their  own  food  needs,  through 
their  own  production  or  through  im- 
proved capacity  to  buy  in  the  world 
market. 

I  will  shortly  send  to  the  Congress  a 
special  message  which  will  recommend 
new  legislation  to  redirect  and 
strengthen  our  food  aid  programs  to 
induce  greater  agricultural  self-help 
abroad;  make  food  aid  a  more  integrated 
element  of  general  programs  of  economic 
cooperation;  move  as  quickly  as  our 
mutual  Interests  permit  toward  harder 
financial  terms,  thereby  adding  to  our 
commercial  markets  and  a  favorable  bal- 
ance-of-payments  result. 

In  addition,  I  propose  that  the  Agency 
for  International  E)evelopment  increase 
Its  efforts  in  the  field  of  agriculture  by 
more  than  one-third,  to  a  total  of  nearly 
$500  million.  One-third  of  this  total  will 
finance  Imports  of  fertilizer  from  the 
United  States.  The  remainder  will  fi- 
nance transfer  of  American  farming 
techniques,  the  most  advanced  in  the 
world;  improvement  of  roads,  marketing 
and  irrigation  facilities;  establishment 
of  extension  services,  cooperatives  and 
credit  facilities;  purchases  of  American 
farm  equipment  and  pesticides;  research 
on  soil  and  seed  improvements. 

These  programs  will  also  have  long- 
range  benefits  for  our  own  farmers. 
EUgher  incomes  abroad  mean  greater 
exports  for  our  highly  efficient  food 
producers. 

To  combat  ignorance,  I  am  proposing 
a  major  new  effort  in  international  edu- 
cation. I  propose  a  50-percent  increase 
in  AID  education  activities  to  a  total  of 
more  than  $200  million.  Shortly  I  will 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  special  mes- 
sage proposing  an  International  Educa- 
tion Act  which  will  commit  the  United 
States  to  a  campaign  to  spread  the  bene- 
fits of  education  to  every  corner  of  the 
earth.  Nothing  is  more  critical  to  the 
future  of  liberty  and  the  fate  of  mankind. 

To  fight  disease.  I  will  shortly  propose 
an  International  Health  Act  w'hich  will 
provide  for  extensive  new  programs  at 
home  and  abroad. 

We  now  have  the  capacity  to  eliminate 
smallpox  from  the  list  of  man's  natural 
enemies;  to  eradicate  malaria  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  in  large  areas 
of  Africa  and  Asia;  and  to  relieve  much 
of  the  suffering  now  caused  by  measles, 
cholera,  rabies,  and  other  epidemic 
diseases. 

I  win  propose  a  two-thirds  increase  in 
fiscal  year  1967  in  AID  support  of  health 
programs,  to  a  total  of  more  than  $150 
million.  In  addition  to  financing  disease 
eradication,  we  will  step  up  our  program 
to  combat  malnutrition.  We  will  expand 
help  to  community  water  supply  projects. 
We  will  finance  the  training  of  more  doc- 
tors and  nurses,  needed  for  new  health 
centers  and  mobile  health  units. 

I  Edso  propose  to  provide  nearly  $150 
million  in  food-for-work  programs,  and 
more  than  $100  million  in  contributions 
to  International  organizations  to  further 
support  the  war  on  hunger,  ignorance, 
and  disease. 


sr 


We  stand  ready  to  help  developing 
countries  deal  with  the  population  prob- 
lem. 

The  United  States  cannot  and  should 
not  force  any  country  to  adopt  any  par- 
ticular approach  to  this  problem.  It  is 
first  a  matter  of  individual  and  national 
conscience,  in  which  we  will  not  in- 
terfere. 

But  population  growth  now  consumes 
about  two-thirds  of  economic  growth  in 
the  less  developed  world.  As  death  rates 
are  steadily  driven  down,  the  individual 
miracle  of  birth  becomes  a  collective 
tragedy  of  want. 

In  all  cases,  our  help  will  be  given  only 
upon  request,  and  only  to  finance  ad- 
visers, training,  transportation,  educa- 
tional equipment,  and  local  currency 
needs. 

Population  policy  remains  a  question 
for  each  family  and  each  nation  to  decide. 
But  we  must  be  prepared  to  help  when 
decisions  are  made. 

V 

In  many  areas,  the  keys  to  economic 
and  social  development  lie  largely  in  the 
settling  of  old  quarrels  and  the  building 
of  regional  solidarity.  Regional  coopera- 
tion Is  often  the  best  means  of  economic 
progress  as  well  as  the  best  guarantor  of 
political  Independence. 

I  propose  that  we  continue  and  enlarge 
our  support  of  the  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations which  create  and  preserve 
this  unity. 

Last  April  I  pledged  full  U.S.  support 
for  regional  programs  to  accelerate 
peaceful  development  in  southeast  Asia. 
We  have  already  begun  to  implement  this 
pledge  by  support  to  the  Nam  Ngum  Dam 
in  the  Mekong  Basin  and  to  other 
projects. 

In  my  legislative  proposals,  I  am  re- 
questing new  and  specific  authority  to 
carry  forward  this  support  for  regional 
progress. 

We  must  make  it  clear  to  friend  and  foe 
alike  that  we  are  as  determined  to  sup- 
port the  peaceful  growth  of  southeast 
Asia  as  we  are  to  resist  those  who  would 
conquer  and  subjugate  It. 

These  efforts  in  Asia  will  be  further  en- 
hanced by  the  formation  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  which  was  the  subject 
of  my  message  to  the  Congress  of  Jan- 
uary 18.  I  am  confident  that  this  Bank 
will  be  a  major  unifying  force  in  the 
region,  and  a  source  of  vital  development 
capital  invaluable  to  our  mutual  interests. 

In  Africa,  we  look  forward  to  working 
closely  with  the  new  African  Develop- 
ment Bank  as  its  programs  materialize. 

We  also  look  forward  to  progress 
toward  an  East  African  economic  com- 
munity and  other  subregional  common 
markets  on  that  massive  continent.  As 
these  Institutions  and  arrangements  de- 
velop, the  United  States  intends  to  make 
greater  use  of  them  as  channels  for  our 
sissistance.  We  will  move  in  the  direction 
of  more  regional  administration  of  our 
bilateral  programs. 

We  have  recently  extended  our  on- 
going commitment  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  which  includes  strong  support 
for  the  successful  economic  Integration 
of  Central  America.  The  movement 
toward  greater  cooperation  among  all 
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Latin  American  economies  will  gain  mo- 
mentum in  the  years  ahead.  It  has  our 
strong  support. 

The  United  States  will  support  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Inter -American  Committee 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  to 
establish  a  new  fund  for  feaslblhty 
studies  of  miiltlnatlonal  projects.  These 
projects  can  be  of  enormous  value  to 
countries  which  share  a  river  valley  or 
another  natural  resource.  They  are 
sound  combinations  of  good  economics 
and  good  politics. 

VI 

I  propose  that  the  United  States— in 
ways  consistent  with  its  balance-of -pay- 
ments policy— increase  its  contributions 
to  multilateral  lending  institutions,  par- 
ticularly the  International  Development 
AssociaUon.  These  increases  will  be  con- 
ditional upon  appropriate  rises  in  con- 
tributions from  other  members.  We  are 
prepared  immediately  to  support  nego- 
tiations leading  to  agreements  of  this 
nature  for  submission  to  the  Congress. 
We  urge  other  advanced  nations  to  join 
us  in  supporting  this  work. 

The  United  States  is  a  charter  member 
and  the  largest  single  contributor  to  such 
institutions  as  the  World  Bank,  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association,  and 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
This  record  reflects  our  confidence  in 
the  multilateral  method  of  development 
finance  and  In  the  soundness  of  these  in- 
stitutions themselves.  They  are  expert 
financiers,  and  healthy  Influences  on  the 
volume  and  terms  of  aid  from  other 
donors. 

I  propose  that  we  increase  our  con- 
tributions to  the  United  Nations  develop- 
ment program,  again  subject  to  pro- 
portionate Increases  in  other  contribu- 
tions. This  program  merges  United 
Nations  technical  assistance  and  prein- 
vestment  activities.  It  promises  to  be 
among  the  world's  most  valuable  de- 
velopment Instruments. 


I  prtHXMe  to:  continue  our  support  for 
the  International  Executive  Service 
Corps;  Increase  the  AID  authority  to 
guarantee  U.S.  private  investments  in 
developing  countries. 


To  signify  the  depth  of  our  commit- 
ment to  help  those  who  help  themselves, 
I  am  requesting  5-year  authorizations 
for  our  military  and  economic  aid  pro- 
grams. 

For  development  loans  and  loans  un- 
der the  Alliance  for  Progress,  this  is 
merely  a  reaffirmation  of  the  principle 
adopted  by  the  Congress  in  1961  and 
1962.  It  will  not  impair  the  abiUty  or 
the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  review  these 
programs.  Indeed,  it  will  free  the  Con- 
gress from  the  burden  of  an  annual  re- 
newal of  basic  legislation,  and  provide 
greater  opportunity  for  concentration  on 
policy  and  program  issues. 

Annual  congressional  consideration  of 
both  economic  and  military  programs 
will  be  maintEuned  through  full  annual 
presentations  before  the  substantive 
committees.  If  they  so  desire,  as  well  as 
through  the  annual  appropriation  proc- 
ess. 

The  military  and  economic  authoriza- 
tion requests  are  contained  In  two  sep- 
arate bills.  I  believe  this  is  a  forward 
step  in  clarifying  the  goals  and  functions 
of  these  programs  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  and  the  Congress. 


vn 

We  will  expand  our  efforts  to  encour- 
age private  Initiative  and  enterprise  in 
developing  countries.  We  have  received 
very  useful  advice  and  guidance  from 
the  report  of  the  distinguished  Advisory 
Committee  on  Private  Enterprise  in 
Foreign  Aid.  Many  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  that  report  are  now  being  put 
Into  effect. 

We  will  review  frankly  and  construc- 
tively with  cooperating  countries  the 
obstacles  to  domestic  and  foreign  private 
investment.  We  will  continue  to  support 
elimination  of  inefficient  controls;  for- 
mation of  cooperatives;  training  of  labor 
and  business  leaders;  credit  facilities 
and  advisory  services  for  small-  and 
medium-sized  farms  and  businesses. 

The  U.S.  Government  can  do  only  a 
small  part  of  the  job  of  helping  and 
encouraging  businessmen  abroad.  We 
must  rely  more  and  more  on  the  great 
reservoirs  of  knowledge  and  experience 
in  our  business  and  professional  com- 
munities. These  groups  have  already 
provided  invaluable  service  and  advice. 
We  In  Government  must  find  ways  to 
make  even  greater  use  of  these  priceless 
assets. 


I  am  requesting  a  total  appropriation 
of  $2,469  million  In  fiscal  year  1967  to 
flnance  programs  of  economic  coopera- 
tion. As  in  the  last  2  years,  I  am  re- 
questing the  absolute  minimum  to  meet 
presently  foreseeable  needs,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  I  will  not  hesitate  to 
request  a  supplemental  appropriation  if 
a  clear  need  develops. 

Aid  to  Vietnam:  The  largest  single 
portion  of  my  request — $550  million  in 
supporting  assistance — is  to  support  cur 
effort  in  Vietnam.  Our  help  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  in  carrying  forward 
programs  of  village  economic  and  social 
Improvement  Is  of  crucial  significance 
in  maintaining  public  morale  in  the  face 
of  the  horror  of  war.  With  the  help  of 
AID  advisers,  who  often  serve  at  great 
personal  risk,  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment is  patiently  building  the  founda- 
tions of  progress  In  the  rural  areas. 

Other  supporting  assistance:  The  re- 
mainder of  my  request— $197  million- 
is  for  aid  to  countries  whose  security 
is  directly  threatened.  This  is  concen- 
trated in  programs  for  Laos,  Korea,  and 
Thailand.  Each  country  Is  a  key  link 
in  our  defense  system.  Each  lives  in  the 
shadow  of  great  and  hostile  powers. 
Each  Is  well  worth  the  investment. 

Alliance  for  Progress:  I  am  requesting 
a  total  of  $543  million  In  fiscal  year  1967 
appropriations  for  the  countries  cooper- 
ating in  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Of 
this  total  $88  million  will  be  used  to 
finance  technical  cooperation. 

At  the  Rio  Conference,  the  United 
States  announced  its  Intention  to  sup- 
port this  great  hemispheric  effort  beyond 
1971.  Our  ultimate  goal  is  a  hemisphere 
of  free  nations,  stable  and  just — prosper- 
ous in  their  economics  and  democratic 
in  their  politics. 


We  can  cite  many  indications  of  heart- 
ening progress: 

In  1965  alone  Chile  settled  about 
4,000  families  on  their  own  land,  about 
as  many  as  had  acquired  land  during  the 
preceding  35  years; 

Brazil,  as  a  result  of  courageous  eco- 
nomic policy  decisions,  has  reduced  Its 
rate  of  inflation,  restored  its  credit,  en- 
couraged private  investment,  and  mod- 
ernized many  of  its  economic  institu- 
tions; 

In  only  2  years,  the  five  members  of 
the  Central  American  Common  Market 
have  increased  Intramarket  trade  by 
123  percent. 

These  are  not  Isolated  or  exceptional 
examples.  The  keynote  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  has  always  been  self-help. 
The  pattern  of  our  tissistance — 65  per- 
cent of  which  is  concentrated  in  Brazil. 
Chile,  and  Colombia — demonstrates  our 
determination  to  help  those  who  help 
themselves. 

Most  heartening  of  all,  a  new  genera- 
tion has  risen  to  leadership  in  Latin 
America  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has 
taken  hold.  These  young  men  and  wom- 
en combine  a  belief  In  democratic  ideals 
with  a  commitment  to  peaceful  change 
and  social  justice.  We  are  happy  to 
welcome  them  as  leaders  of  great  nations 
in  the  community  of  freedom. 

Development  loans:  Nine-tenths  of 
the  $665  million  requested  for  this  ac- 
count is  for  five  countries — India, 
Pakistan.  Turkey,  Korea,  and  Nigeria. 

We  have  long  recognized  the  im- 
portance to  all  the  world  of  progress  in 
the  giant  nations  of  South  Asia.  But 
in  the  past  year  we  witnessed  a  tragic 
confrontation  between  India  and 
Pakistan  which  forced  us  to  withhold  all 
new  assistance  other  than  food.  We  will 
not  allow  our  aid  to  subsidize  an  arms 
race  between  these  two  countries.  Nor 
can  we  resume  aid  until  we  are  reason- 
ably certain  that  hostilities  will  not 
recur.  The  progress  of  reconciliation — 
first  at  the  United  Nations  and  then  at 
Tashkent — holds  promise  that  these  two 
great  countries  have  resolved  on  a  course 
of  peace.  My  request  for  development 
loan  funds  is  made  in  the  hope  and  belief 
that  this  promise  will  be  fulfilled. 

Turkey  has  continued  her  steady 
progress  toward  self-sustaining  growth, 
and  has  remained  a  stanch  NATO  ally. 
She  deserves  our  continued  support. 

Korea  has  made  similar  economic 
progress  and  has  shown  her  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  by  supplying  a 
full  military  division  for  service  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Nigeria  has  recently  suffered  a  pain- 
ful upheaval,  but  we  are  hopeful  that  she. 
too.  will  maintain  her  responsible  and 
progressive  course. 

The  uncertainties  of  world  affairs  per- 
mit no  guarantees  that  these  hopes  will 
be  fulfilled.  But  I  do  guarantee  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  that  no 
funds  will  be  used  in  these  or  other  coun- 
tries without  a  clear  case  that  such  ex- 
penditures are  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Technical  cooperation:  This  request — 
$231  million — will  flnance  American  ad- 
^'lsers  and  teachers  who  are  the  crucial 
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forces  In  the  attack  on  hunger,  igno- 
rance, dlaeaae.  and  the  population  prob- 
lem. The  dollar  total  1a  relatively  small. 
But  no  appropriation  is  more  critical. 
No  purpose  is  more  central. 

Contributions  to  International  orga- 
nizations: I  am  requesting  $140  million 
for  these  contributions  in  fiscal  year 
1M7.  The  majority  of  these  funds  will 
support  such  efforts  as  the  United  Na- 
tions development  program  and  the 
UJf.  Children's  Pund.  The  remainder 
represents  our  share  of  the  cost  of  main- 
Udnlnc  essential  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping and  relief  activities  in  areas  of 
tension  and  conflict. 

Other:  The  remaining  tl42  million  of 
my  request  is  distributed  among  the 
contingency  fimd.  AID  administrative 
expenses,  and  support  of  American 
schools  and  hospitals  abroad. 

xn 
.?In  making  these  requests.  I  assure  the 
Congress  that  every  efTort  will  be  ex- 
tended to  minimize  the  adverse  Impact 
on  our  balance  of  payments.  I  think  the 
record  Is  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  these 
commitments. 

AID  proctirement  policies  have  been 
tightened  to  the  point  that,  with  minor 
and  essential  exceptions,  all  funds  ap- 
propriated to  AID  must  be  spent  in  the 
United  States  for  American  goods  and 
services.  As  a  result,  offshore  expendi- 
tures of  AID  funds  declined  from  $1  bil- 
lion In  1»60  to  $533  million  in  1964. 

Further  steps  have  been  taken.  I  now 
expect  that  the  figure  will  drop  to  about 
$400  million  In  fiscal  year  1967.  Receipts 
are  expected  to  rise  to  $186  million  in 
fiscal  year  1967,  yielding  a  net  outflow 
of  only  $214  million. 

xm 

I  am  transmitting  the  Military  Assist- 
ance and  Sales  Act  of  1966  as  separate 
Ifiglalatlon.  This  new  act  will  provide  a 
5-year  authorization  for  the  program 
which  strengthens  UJS.  security  by  build- 
ing the  strength  of  others  to  deter  and 
retlat  aggreasloa. 

The  new  act  will  provide : 

Effective  coordination  between  our 
econiKulc  and  military  programs:  I  re- 
qu^t  the  Congress  to  retain  in  the  new 
act  those  provisions  which  place  respon- 
sibility for  continuous  supervision  and 
general  direction  of  all  military  assist- 
ance programs  In  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Greater  emphasis  on  self-help:  As 
with  econcxnlc  aid,  we  must  condition  our 
military  aid  upon  commitments  from 
recipients  to  make  maximum  contrlbu- 
tiona  to  the  common  defense. 

Greater  emphasis  on  civic  action  pro- 
grams: We  shall  give  new  stress  to  civic 
actl<m  programs  through  which  local 
troops  build  schools  and  roads,  and  pro- 
vide literacy  training  and  health  serv- 
ices. Tfirough  these  programs,  military 
personnel  are  able  to  play  a  more  con- 
structive role  in  their  society,  and  to  es- 
tablish better  relations  with  the  civilian 
pomilatlon. 

Emphasis  on  training:  One  of  our 
most  effective  methods  of  building  free 
world  security  is  through  the  training 
provided  foreign  military  personnel. 
Today.  8.500  foreign  trainees  come  to 
this  country  each  year  and  a  similar 
number    are    trained    at    our    service 


schools  overseas.  They  return  to  their 
home  countries  with  new  professional 
skills  and  a  new  understanding  of  the 
role  of  the  armed  forces  in  a  democratic 
society. 

Continued  shift  from  grant  aid  to  mil- 
itary sales:  We  will  shift  our  military  aid 
programs  from  grant  to  sales  whenever 
possible — and  without  jeopardizing  our 
security  interests  or  progress  of  eco- 
nomic development.  Military  sales  now 
exceed  the  dollar  volume  of  the  normal 
grant  aid  program.  This  not  only  makes 
a  substantial  favorable  impact  on  the 
balance  of  payments,  but  it  also  demon- 
strates the  willingness  of  our  allies  to 
carry  an  increasing  share  of  their  own 
defense  costs. 

I  am  requesting  new  obligational  au- 
thority of  $917  million  for  military  as- 
sistance in  fiscal  year  1967.  This  is  the 
bare  minimum  required  if  we  are  to  keep 
our  commitments  to  our  allies  and 
friendly  armed  forces  to  provide  the 
equipment  and  training  essential  to  free 
world  defense. 

The  military  assistance  request  for 
fiscal  year  1967  does  not  include  funds 
for  support  of  South  Vietnamese  and 
other  allied  forces  who  are  engaged  in 
the  crucial  struggle  for  freedom  in  that 
country.  Financing  for  this  effort  will 
come  directly  from  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriations. 

Almost  three-fourths  of  the  total  pro- 
gram will  go  to  countries  adjacent  to 
the  borders  of  Soviet  Russia  and  Com- 
munist China.  The  armed  forces  of 
such  countries  as  Greece,  Turkey,  Iran, 
and  the  Republics  of  China  and  Korea 
are  effective  deterrents  to  aggression. 
The  balance  of  the  funds  will  strengthen 
the  capacity  to  maintain  internal  se- 
curity in  countries  where  instability 
and  weakness  can  pave  the  way  for 
subversion. 

XIV 

Americans  have  always  built  for  the 
future. 

That  Is  why  we  established  land-grant 
colleges  and  passed  the  Homestead  Act 
to  open  our  western  lands  more  than 
100  years  ago. 

That  is  why  we  adopted  the  progres- 
sive programs  proposed  by  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  Frariklin  Roosevelt. 

That  is  why  we  are  building  the  Great 
Society. 

And  that  is  why  we  have  a  foreign 
assistance  program. 

We  extend  assistance  to  nations  be- 
cause it  is  In  the  highest  traditions  of 
our  heritage  and  our  humanity.  But 
even  more,  because  we  are  concerned 
with  the  kind  of  world  our  children  will 
live  in. 

It  can  be  a  world  where  nations  raise 
armies,  where  famine  and  disease  and 
ignorance  are  the  common  lot  of  men, 
where  the  poor  nations  look  on  the  rich 
with  envy,  bitterness,  and  frustration: 
where  the  air  is  filled  with  tension  and 
hatred. 

Or  it  can  be  a  world  where  each  na- 
tion lives  in  independence,  seeking  new 
ways  to  provide  a  better  life  for  its  citi- 
zens: a  world  where  the  energies  of  its 
restless  peoples  are  directed  toward  the 
works  of  peace;  a  world  where  people 
tire  free  to  build  a  civilization  to  liberate 
the  spirit  of  man. 


We  carmot  make  such  a  world  in  one 
message,  in  one  appropriation,  or  in  one 
year.  But  we  can  work  to  do  this  with 
this  appropriation  in  this  year.  And  we 
must  continue  to  build  on  the  work  of 
past  years  and  begin  to  erase  disease  and 
hunger  and  ignorance  from  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

But  the  basic  choice  is  up  to  the  coun- 
tries themselves.  If  that  choice  is  for 
progress,  we  can  and  we  must  help.  Our 
help  can  spell  the  difference  between 
success  and  stagnation.  We  must  stand 
ready  to  provide  it  when  it  is  needed  and 
when  we  have  confidence  that  it  will  be 
well  used. 

This  is  the  price  and  the  privilege  of 
world  leadership. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  February  1,  1966. 

To  the  Committee  on  Post  OflSce  and 
Civil  Service: 

RKPORT    ON    GOVEBNMENT    EMPLOYEES   TBAININC 
ACT 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  section  18(c)  of  the 
Government  Employees  Training  Act 
(Public  Law  85-507,  approved  July  7, 
1958).  I  am  transmitting  forms  supply- 
ing information  on  those  employees  who, 
during  fiscal  year  1965,  participated  in 
training  in  non-Government  facilities  in 
courses  that  were  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  in  duration  and  those  em- 
ployees who  received  training  in  non- 
Government  facilities  as  the  result  of  re- 
ceiving an  award  or  contribution. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  Wkfte  House,  February  1,  1966. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Ervin's 
speech, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  for  the  purpose  of 
Introducing  an  amendment  on  a  joint 
resolution  and  making  such  observations 
and  statements  and  propounding  such 
inquiries  in  reference  thereto  as  he  may 
desire,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances: First,  that  my  Eict  in  so  yield- 
ing to  him  will  not  impair  In  any  way 
my  right  to  the  fioor;  and  second,  that 
any  remarks  I  may  have  to  make  sub- 
sequent to  so  yielding  will  not  be  counted 
as  a  second  speech  under  any  rule  of  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 
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AMENDMENT  TO  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
POSING THAT  THE  CONSTITUTION 
OP      THE      UNITED      STATES     BE 
AMENDED    TO    PROVIDE    4-YEAR 
TERMS    FOR    MEMBERS    OP   THE 
HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce,   for    appropriate    reference,   a 
joint   resolution   proposing   an   amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  4-year  terms  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  will  not  vote  in  favor  of  the  4-year 
term  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives unless: 

First,  they  are  chosen  at  elections  to 
be  held  In  the  even-numbered  year  in 


which  the  presidential  election  Is  not 
held;  and 

Second,  they  shall  be  prohibited  from 
being  candidates  for  any  elective  ofBce, 
State  or  National,  other  than  that  of 
President  of  the  United  States  without 
first  resigning  from  their  oflSce  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  favor  sparing  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  ordeal  of  running  for  reelec- 
tion every  2  years.  They,  of  course, 
should  be  compelled  to  give  an  account- 
ing of  their  services  to  their  constituents 
in  reasonable  intervals.  Requiring  them 
to  give  an  accounting  every  2  years  is 
unreasonable  and  Imposes  upon  them 
the  burden  of  being  in  political  cam- 
paigns practically  during  the  whole  ten- 
ure of  their  encumbency. 

Alluding  to  my  proposal  that  the 
elections  be  held  in  the  even  numbered 
year  different  from  the  even  numbered 
year  in  which  the  President  is  elected, 
I  point  out  that  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  should  be  elected  on 
the  basis  of  their  individual  merit.  They 
should  not  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
their  support  for  the  presidential  candi- 
date and  furthermore  on  the  basis  only 
of  the  strength  of  the  President. 

This  latter  concept  of  electing  Con- 
gressmen leads  to  rubberstamp  mechani- 
cal mindless  representation  of  the  elec- 
torate. 

In  the  history  of  our  method  of  elect- 
ing Members  of  the  Congress,  there  is  no 
precedent  for  mechanical  type  of  select- 
ing Members  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  are  not 
all  elected  in  the  same  year  that  the 
President  is.  Their  terms  are  staggered; 
one-third  being  elected  every  2  years, 
thus  insuring  a  semblance  of  continuity 
of  judgment  In  approaching  the  social, 
economic,  and  international  questions 
confronting  the  public. 

Our  forefathers  In  writing  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  had  as  their 
principal  goal  the  protection  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  individual  against  the  usurpa- 
tions of  power  exercised  by  a  government 
of  men  with  unlimited  authority.  They 
purposed  to  protect  the  minorities 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  masses.  Our 
forefathers  believed  that  the  economic 
and  spiritual  well-being  of  individuals 
must  be  accepted  as  the  goal  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

They  believed  that  in  the  last  analysis 
the  goodness  or  badness  of  a  government 
must  be  judged  upon  its  effects  upon  the 
liberties  of  individuals. 

Freedom  requires  that  each  person 
shall  reap  what  he  has  sown;  that  his 
own  welfare  should  in  justice  depend 
upon  his  own  efforts,  sacrifices,  and  fore- 
sight; that  all  he  has  a  right  to  demand 
of  society  is  opportunity  to  seek  his  wel- 
fare on  those  terms. 

By  electing  the  President  and  all  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives at  the  same  time  inevitably  will 
lead  to  a  complete  destruction  of  the 
rights  of  the  minority.  This  destruction 
of  minority  rights  Is  in  complete  conflict 
with  the  liberal  and  genuine  Intentions  of 
the  men  who  wrote  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  opinion  that  for 
the  protection  of  the  individual,  the  mi- 


nority groups,  the  general  public,  and  to 
perpetuate  a  system  of  government  con- 
templated by  the  writers  of  our  Consti- 
tution in  1787,  we  should  not  adc^Jt  a 
system  of  electing  our  Members  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  Senate  that 
will  produce  ends  completely  in  conflict 
with  what  our  forefathers  advocated. 

I  now  come  to  my  proposal  that  no 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  be  permitted  to  run  for  any  other 
elective  office  except  for  President — Na- 
tional or  State — In  an  election  year  when 
he  is  not  required  to  run  for  election  to 
his  office  as  a  Member  of  the  House. 

In  support  of  this  position  I  call  upon 
my  colleagues  to  examine  the  situations 
in  the  different  States  of  the  Union 
where  incumbent  elected  State  officials 
with  protracted  terms  of  office  declared 
their  candidacy  for  other  elective  offices 
having  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose.  These  individuals  would  not  dare 
to  run  for  another  elective  office  knowing 
that  to  do  so  they  had  to  give  up  the 
elective  office  which  they  presently  held. 
On  the  other  hand,  knowing  that  they 
were  secure  in  holding  the  office  to  which 
they  were  elected  and  held,  they  ven- 
tured into  running  for  another  elective 
office  knowing  they  had  nothing  to  lose 
and  everything  to  gain. 

I  think  this  condition  is  weak,  inde- 
fensible, and  unjustified,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  supported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  132) 
profKjslng  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  providing 
4-year  terms  for  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Lausche,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


PROTECTING  AIR  PASSENGERS  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  FLIGHTS 

Diiring  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Ervin's 
speech. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  my  good  friend,  the  able  and  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough],  for  an  Insertion  or  a  ques- 
tion or  questions  or  observations  or  state- 
ments under  the  following  conditions, 
first,  that  my  act  in  so  yielding  will  not 
impair  in  any  way  my  right  to  the  floor, 
and,  second,  that  my  act  in  so  yielding 
will  not  be  taken,  under  any  rule  of  the 
Senate,  to  be  a  second  speech  on  the  sub- 
ject I  am  now  discussing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  There  being  no  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  his  generosity  in 
yielding  to  me.  The  Senator  is  not  only 
the  senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
but  he  is  also  senior  among  us  all  on  con- 
stitutional law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  an  Important  international  meet- 
ing in  Montreal  starting  today  that  will 
be  another  round  in  the  battle  to  secure 
adequate  liability  protection  for  Ameri- 
can citizens  killed  or  injured  In  interna- 
tional air  flights.  The  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  meeting 
called  for  February  1.  1966,  will  be  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  raising  the  War- 
saw Convention  limit,  which  now  sets  the 
figure  of  $8,300— flixed  in  the  thirties— 
as  the  maximum  which  can  be  recovered 
from  a  negligent  International  air  car- 
rier causing  injury  or  death  to  an  Ameri- 
can passenger. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  U.S.  representa- 
tives to  this  meeting  will  be  advocating 
the  Interests  of  American  air  passengers. 
The  State  Department  has  announced 
that  the  United  States  will  be  withdraw- 
ing from  this  outmoded  and  inequitable 
Warsaw  Convention  as  of  May  15,  1966, 
unless  some  plan  providing  reasonable 
protection  for  Americans  on  interna- 
tional flights  is  in  prospect.  We  hope 
that  the  meeting  in  Montreal  will  pro- 
duce such  an  agreement  between  the 
governments  and  air  carriers  involved. 

However,  I  hope  that  there  will  be  no 
retreat  from  the  State  Department's  sup- 
port of  a  limit  of  liability  of  $100,000  per 
passenger,  as  a  minimum  figure  by  Amer- 
ican standards,  of  the  responsibility  of 
negligent  carriers  toward  their  passen- 
gers. Of  course  there  is  no  artificial 
limit  of  liability  applying  to  domestic 
fights.  This  artificial  limit  applies  only 
to  international  flights.  This  contro- 
versy on  international  air  carriage  seems 
to  arise  because  some  countries  do  not 
put  the  same  vsJue  on  human  hfe  as  do 
American  courts. 

Americans  fly  on  more  international 
flights  than  do  the  people  of  any  other 
nation.  I  feel  that  this  protection 
should  be  given  to  the  American  people. 

I  hope  that  the  State  Department  will 
not  return  from  Montreal  with  anything 
less  than  a  really  adequate  limit  to  pro- 
tect American  passengers.  As  the  New 
York  Times  points  out  to  a  fine  editorial 
published  on  October  23,  1965,  the  United 
States  and  American  passengers  can  do 
nicely  without  the  Warsaw  Convention 
or  any  other  artificial  international 
agreement  of  this  nature. 

Passengers  need  no  international  con- 
vention. They  can  let  the  existing  law 
and  the  International  law  apply.  This 
was  merely  an  international  limit  set  In 
the  thirties  in  order  to  protect  the  then 
Infant  airline  industry.  The  limit  is  no 
longer  needed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial titled  "Protecting  Airline  Pas- 
sengers" be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  23,  1865] 
Protkctino  Aiklink  Passengebs 
In  announcing  ita  Intention  to  withdraw 
from  the  Warsaw  Convention,  the  Unlt«d 
States  has  moved  to  end  an  anachronistic 
and  unfair  scheme  limiting  airline  liability 
to    passengers   on   international    flights. 
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Th«  WarMW  ConT«ntloa  wm  Mt  up  to  pro- 
tect alrUne*  when  flying  waj  Ln  tta  In/ancy. 
Ita  rigid  and  inadeqxiate  ll&bUlty  of  18,300 
for  deftth  or  Injury  of  a  traveler  was  designed 
to  prtTrat  alrlloea  from  being  put  out  of 
bu«1naw  aa  a  result  of  lUblllty  clalma. 

In  l»56  Um  Hague  protocol  called  for 
doubUng  tbe  liability  limit  to  •16.000,  which 
was  atlU  groaaly  Inadequate.  The  United 
States  did  not  ratify  the  Hague  protocol; 
but  earlier  thU  year  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration requested  congressional  approval  of 
it  aa  "the  first  step  in  recognition  of  the  need 
for  gr«*t«r  protcctloa  of  passengers  in  Inter- 
national arUtlon." 

Now  tbs  administration  has  wisely  decided 
to  taJu  a  much  bigger  step  to  protect  air- 
line passengers.  It  plans  to  renounce  the 
Warsaw  Convention  by  May  15  and  reject 
the  Hague  protocol  unless  the  airlines  agree 
to  raise  the  liability  celling  to  •100.000  per 
passenger.  It  would  be  preferable  to  follow 
dotnesttc  practice  and  do  without  a  celling, 
which  has  not  hurt  domestic  airlines,  but 
the  administration  plan  does  at  least  scrap 
the  wholly  inadequate  limits  that  the  air- 
lines have  maintained. 

Over  half  of  the  International  airline  traf- 
fic Is  handled  by  American  companies  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  passengers  using  inter- 
national airlines  are  Americans.  As  we  have 
previously  said  on  this  page,  we  would  pre- 
fer outright  renunciation  of  the  Warsaw 
Convention  and  rejection  of  the  protocol 
because  they  are  no  longer  needed  by  the 
airlines  and  have  never  been  m  the  interests 
of  passengers.  But  the  administration's  pro- 
posal Is  one  that  can  reasonably  be  met  by 
foreign  airlines  and  will  protect  passengers 
Instsad  of  penalizing  them. 

Durtng  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Ervtns 
speech. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  to  the  able  and  dlstln- 
grulshed  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
fMr.  HoiLAWD]  for  a  statement  or  for 
observatlcms  or  for  questions  or  for  in- 
sertions upon  the  foUowlnR  conditions: 
First,  that  my  act  In  so  yielding  will  not 
impair  In  any  deeree  my  right  to  the 
floor  and.  second,  that  my  act  In  so  yield- 
ing may  not  cause  any  subsequent  re- 
marks which  I  may  have  to  make  on  this 
occasion  to  be  construed  as  a  second 
speech  upon  the  motion  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDmo  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  There  being  no  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  HOLLAND 
BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL  COTTON 
COUNCIL  CONVENTION 

Bir.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  gracious  friend  for  yielding  to 
me.  The  only  observation  I  care  to 
make  is  that  I  think  he  Is  always  gener- 
ous, and  I  appreciate  that  generosity. 

Mr.  President,  on  yesterday  I  had  the 
great  privilege  of  speaking  at  Jackson - 
vUle,  Fla..  before  the  National  Cotton 
CouncU  Convention  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing held  this  year  In  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Approximately  1,000  delegates  of  that 
great  Industry  were  In  attendance.  The 
council  represents  one  of  our  greatest 
agricultural  Industries.  I  regret  to  say 
that  that  industry  is  probably  In  more 
trouble  right  now  than  any  other  of  our 
great  basic  Industries. 

Mr.  President,  my  speech  delivered 
yesterday  Is  rather  lengthy.    I  do  not 


care  to  burden  Senators  by  reading  the 
speech  here. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  ad- 
dress delivered  on  yesterday  before  the 
National  Cotton  Council  Convention, 
held  In  Jacksonville,  Fla..  be  printed  at 
tills  point  In  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It 
be  printed  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
speech  of  my  able  friend  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, as  well  as  after  the  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  friend  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
ADoazss  Mads  bt  Hon.  SPBasASD  L.  Holland, 

U.S.  SiNAToa,  BKFoa*  xHr  National  Cottox 

Council    Convextion,    Januast    31.    1966, 

RoBEST  MxYER  HoTix,  Jacksonvilli;,  Pla. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  with  the  National 
Cotton  CouncU,  the  most  authoritative  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  our  oldest  major  agricul- 
tural Industries.  It  pleases  all  of  us  Flo- 
rldlans  that  your  organization  selected  Flor- 
ida, the  Sunshine  State,  as  the  site  for  Its 
annual  meeting  this  year. 

Agriculture  plays  a  highly  important  role 
In  the  economy  of  our  State,  with  our  farms, 
groves,  ranches,  and  forests  producing 
about  a  bUUon  dollars  of  annual  Income,  but 
cotton  Is  not  now  one  of  our  big  agricultural 
Industries.  Cotton  is.  of  course,  very  Impor- 
tant to  those  5,589  Florida  farmers  who  have 
allotments  to  produce  and  market  It.  And  It 
Is  quite  Important  to  the  entire  economy  of 
those  areas  in  Florida  where  it  is  still  grown. 
Florida  Is  proud  to  have  the  men  of  this  great 
Industry — stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to 
tbe  Paclflc — meet  here  today  and  tomorrow 
In  Jacksonville. 

As  a  Senator  directly  representing  those 
people  In  Florida  whose  livelihood  depends 
upon  cotton,  my  interest  in  the  Industry  also 
stems  from  my  service  as  second  ranking 
Democratic  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Re- 
lated Agencies.  It  may  Interest  you  to  know 
that  for  a  ntmiber  of  years  I  have  been 
"adopted"  as  the  third  Senator  from  several 
of  our  vegetable  and  fruit  producing  States 
of  the  West,  including  California,  all  of 
which  at  the  time  had  no  representation  on 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  I  have 
been  highly  honored  by  these  adoptions  and 
It  Is  my  pleasure  to  serve  those  States'  agri- 
cultural interests  on  many  occasions,  as  I 
have  also  served  other  States  which  were 
slmUarly  situated.  I  have  attempted.  Indeed, 
to  serve  all  of  agriculture  on  a  nationwide 
basis. 

For  the  past  3  years  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  have  had  before  them 
proposed  legislation  on  cotton.  I  supported 
the  1964  act.  but  not  the  1965  act  I  had 
some  rather  strong  reservations  on  the  cot- 
ton title  of  that  most  recently  enacted  farm 
bill,  as  I  suspect  some  of  you  did,  along  with 
other  reservations  on  other  parts  of  that 
omnibus  bill  As  a  whole.  I  felt  that  bill 
vested  unprecedented  power,  far  too  much 
power,  In  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
I  also  expect  It  to  prove  much  too  expen- 
sive. I  particularly  regret  that  It  adopU  so 
much  of  the  so-called  Brannan  plan,  In- 
volving direct  compensation  or  production 
payments,  amounting  to  a  Government  dole 
to  farmers,  particularly  in  the  cotton  title. 

I  have  always  opposed  the  principle  of 
production  payments  to  farmers  producing 
surplus  crops.  I  have  only  supported  pro- 
ducUon  payments  where  the  practice  helped 
to  enlarge  the  production  of  a  deflclt  crop 
vital  to  our  national  security  as  In  the  cases 
of  sugar  and  wool  where  we  have  tried  to 


Increase  domestic  production.  The  present 
law.  the  1965  act,  continues  the  principle  of 
one-price  cotton,  which  Is  a  laudable  goal, 
though  I  feel  that  the  subsidy  to  the  textile 
mills  should  appear  as  a  direct  subsidy  to 
them,  as  under  the  1964  act,  and  not  be  In- 
cluded In  the  payments  to  farmers.  I  also 
feel  that  the  textile  Industry  failed  to  Justify 
the  1964  subsidy  to  it,  either  by  Increasing  Its 
use  of  domestic  cotton,  decreasing  Its  use  of 
synthetics,  or  keeping  the  subsidy  within  the 
expected  amovmt.  which  was  greatly  ex- 
ceeded. Despite  my  doubts,  I  hope  the  act 
works  better  than  I  expect  and  that  at  such 
time  as  the  cotton  support  program  comes  up 
again  before  Congress  we  will  find  the  cotton 
economy  of  this  NaUon  In  a  healthier  con- 
dition than  It  was  last  year  or  than  It  Is  now. 

When  the  productiveness  of  our  soli,  cou- 
pled with  advanced  science  and  technology 
of  farming,  restilts  In  overproduction  as  it 
often  does,  there  are  two  possible  solutions 
to  the  problem:  (ll  reduce  production;  (2i 
expand  the  market,  one  method  of  which  is 
to  cut  costs  of  production.  It  Is  as  simple  as 
that.  We  have  tried  other  solutions  but  they 
have  proven.  I  believe,  a  snare  and  a 
delusion. 

As  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  and  a  member  of 
the  legislative  Committee  of  Agriculture  for 
years,  one  of  my  major  concerns  with  cotton 
has  been  research  in  both  production  and 
utilization.  I  have  supported  action  by  our 
committee  that  made  available  Increased 
funds  for  research  in  those  areas.  The  ob- 
jective, as  you  know,  Is  to  keep  cotton  com- 
petitive, both  in  the  world  markets  and  with 
synthetics,  by  finding  cheaper  methods  of 
production  of  cotton  and  wider  use  of  fin- 
ished cotton  products.  And,  Congress 
hasn't  done  too  badly  in  this  research  field. 
In  fiscal  year  1964,  we  made  available  $11^ 
million  for  all  cotton  research  purpKJses;  in 
fiscal  1965  over  «14Vi  million;  and  for  fiscal 
1966  we  have  supplied  a  total  of  »17,914,000. 

You  may  recall  that  back  In  1960  we  added 
money  to  the  agriculture  appropriations  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  a  cotton  Insect  lab- 
oratory in  Mississippi.  It  is  my  information 
that  outstanding  progress  has  been  made  in 
its  primary  objective  of  elimination  or  at 
least  more  economical  control  of  that  most 
destructive  of  all  cotton  pests,  the  boll 
weevil. 

Let  me  digress  at  this  point  and  tell  you  a 
story  that  some  of  you  may  know,  but  I  am 
sure  that  many  of  you  have  not  heard.  For 
many  years  cotton  was  the  primary  crop  In 
our  neighboring  Southern  States  before  the 
boll  weevil  came  east  about  1920.  This  was 
all  changed  when  farmers  found  their  crops 
virtually  destroyed  by  the  pest. 

Looking  for  other  ways  to  use  their  pro- 
ductive soil,  their  excellent  climate,  their 
adequate  rainfall,  and  their  managerial  abili- 
ties, these  farmers  in  some  areas  began  to 
grow  peanuts.  The  peanuts  grew  extremely 
well.  They  helped  farmers  pay  off  debte  in- 
curred by  losses  suffered  from  the  boll  weevil, 
and  rejuvenated  the  economy  of  these  areas. 
Peanuts  made  such  a  major  contribution  to 
the  economic  recovery  that  the  citizens  of 
one  little  town,  Enterprise,  Ala.,  decided  to 
do  something  in  recognition  of  this  great 
change  which  the  peanut  had  brought  about 
It  was  suggested  that  a  monument  be  erected 
in  the  center  of  the  town.  Then  the  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  what  type  of  monument 
would  be  appropriate. 

Somewhat  facetiously,  somebody  suggested 
that  they  dedicate  the  monument  to  the  boll 
weevil  which  had  forced  crop  diversion  and 
brought  the  peanut  prosperity  to  the  area. 
And  in  that  town  today  stands  this  monu- 
ment to  the  boll  weevil.  I  hope  before  too 
many  years  the  boll  weevil  will  be  Just  an 
unhappy  memory  and  that  we  can  have 
many  monuments  erected  to  it  in  healthy 
and  proep>erous  cotton-producing  areas  so 
that  future  generations  may  know  that  there 
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once  existed  this  very  destructive  pest.  In 
many  areas  production  of  poultry,  llvestoclt, 
tobacco,  and  other  crops  have  substituted, 
In  whole  or  In  part,  for  cotton. 

When  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964  was 
passed.  It  Included  a  provision  authorizing 
a  special  $10  million  cost-cutting  research 
program  for  cotton.  One  of  the  most  urgent 
needs  of  the  Industry  today  Is  to  get  the  cost 
of  growing  cotton  down  so  that  farmers  can 
compete  with  synthetic  fibers  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  with  low  cost  foreign  cotton 
production  without  resort  to  Gtovemment 
subsidy. 

I  delayed  the  conclusion  of  our  hearings 
on  the  1965  appropriation  bill  for  several 
weeks  In  1964  with  the  understanding  that 
an  amendment  to  the  budget  would  be  sub- 
mitted requesting  the  Congress  to  appro- 
priate this  $10  million  authorization.  Either 
there  was  a  mlxup  In  communications,  or 
somebody  in  the  executive  branch  changed 
bis  mind  because  when  the  budget  amend- 
ment was  submitted,  it  did  not  Include  a 
request  for  cotton  research  funds.  I  pressed 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  officials  and 
called  representatives  of  the  Budget  Biu-eau 
before  my  committee  In  an  effort  to  find  out 
why  no  action  had  been  taken  to  Imple- 
ment the  enabling  legislation.  We  were  not 
able  to  find  any  conclusive  answer  to  this 
question. 

Our  committee  finally  Included,  on  our 
own  initiative,  additional  funds  for  cotton 
cost-cutting  research,  but  not  the  $10  mil- 
lion. It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  add  new  ap- 
propriations for  items  not  In  the  budget, 
and  not  Justified  by  specific  testimony,  and 
this  was  one  reason  why  we  did  not  Include 
the  full  amount. 

Finally  $1,925,000  was  Included  that  year, 
for  fiscal  1965,  for  cost-cutting  research.  Of 
this  amount  $240,000  was  for  planning  new 
facilities  to  cost  a  total  of  $3  million.  Includ- 
ing the  planning  cost,  to  house  such  research. 

In  the  committee  report  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  appropriations  bill  for 
that  year,  we  included  a  strong  statement 
urging  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  do 
what  he  could  to  see  that  the  special  $10 
million  program  was  Included  in  the  budget 
for  the  next  year,  which  was  fiscal  1966 — this 
current  year.  Even  though  funds  for  many 
new  programs  of  great  meignitude  were  re- 
quested in  the  budget,  only  a  small  increase 
was  provided  for  cotton.  I  still  cannot  un- 
derstand why  the  expenditure  of  this  rela- 
tively small  sum^ — almost  infinitesimal  when 
considered  In  terms  of  the  cost  of  the  current 
cotton  program — is  not  considered  to  be  a 
sound  investment. 

In  any  event,  In  the  conference  bill  for  the 
current  year  we  Included  a  substantial  sum 
(»2.685.000)  for  cost-cutting  research  as  a 
part  of  the  continuing  research  program. 
We  also  appropriated  $2,760,000  for  construc- 
tion of  the  new  facilities,  making  a  total  of 
$5,445,000  for  the  cotton  cost-reduction  pro- 
gram for  this  year.  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  soon  to  go  much  further  with  this  very 
Important  program  as  we  consider  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1967  which  begins  on 
July  1. 

In  stressing  cost-cutting  research,  I  do  not 
intend  for  a  moment  to  downgrade  other 
types  of  cotton  research.  I  know  there  is 
great  potential  for  Improving  the  quality  of 
cotton  fabrics  and  cotton  garments  through 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  utilization 
research  program  conducted  primarily  at  the 
New  Orleans  Laboratory.  We  have  had  very 
Important  developments  stem  from  this  re- 
search, such  as  the  wash-and-wear  finishes, 
which  have  helped  hold  many  of  the  cotton's 
markets.  I  want  to  commend  this  organiza- 
tion and  also  the  Industry  for  Its  efforte  and 
financial  contributions  to  the  expansion  of 
this  urgently  needed  research. 

I  turn  now  to  another  subject  which  Is  of 
vital  Importance  to  the  cotton  industry  and 
to  the  general  economy  of  the  United  States, 


That  Is  the  pending  legislation  on  labor.  Un- 
fortunately, it  appears  that  this  administra- 
tion, up  to  now,  has  refused  to  adequately 
take  Into  accoimt  the  very  serious  conse- 
quences of  Its  past  and  proposed  actions  on 
the  agricultural  economy  of  this  country 
Insofar  as  Its  labor  policy  is  concerned.  I 
refer  to  two  matters — the  first  being  the  re- 
fvisal  of  the  administration  to  permit  the 
entry  of  urgently  needed  workers  In  Western 
States  from  our  good  friend  and  neighbor. 
Mexico,  and  the  grossly  unwarranted  restric- 
tions on  the  importation  of  o\ir  friends  from 
the  Islands  of  the  British  West  Indies  and 
Canada  to  do  farmwork,  primarily  In  fruits 
and  vegetables,  both  in  the  State  of  Florida 
and  generally  along  the  eastern  seaboard. 

I  realize  that  cotton  farmers  across  the 
belt  have,  to  a  very  large  degree,  mechanteed 
their  operations  to  a  point  where  they  are 
using  relatively  few  foreign  workers.  How- 
ever, In  thoee  areas  which  continue  to  use 
them,  the  abrupt  cutoff  has  had  serious 
consequences.  Unfortunately,  completely 
mechanized  production  and  harvesting  of 
most  fruits  and  vegetables  is  not  possible 
with  our  present  technology.  While  we  are 
working  on  It,  we  may  never  learn  to  com- 
pletely mechtmlze  the  production  and  har- 
vesting of  citrus  fruits,  for  example.  Up 
to  this  time,  the  present  administration  has 
recognized  in  a  near  adequate  way  the  needs 
of  only  one  of  our  large  Florida  producing 
agricultural  Industries,  with  supplemental 
labor  from  the  British  West  Indies.  In  that 
Industry,  the  Florida  sugarcane  producers 
are  today  using  over  8,500  canecutters  from 
the  offshore  Islands  admitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  because  even  he  has  found  that 
American  labor  la  not  to  be  found  to  cut 
sugarcane  by  hand  with  machetes  on  the 
muck  lands  where  it  is  produced  and  cannot 
be  handled  by  machines.  Some  of  the  mills 
are  understaffed  with  cutters,  but  I  repeat, 
we  have  been  allowed  a  near  adequate  supply 
in  that  field  only. 

In  my  nearly  20  years  of  service  in  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  recall  ever  having  devoted 
more  of  my  time  and  my  energies  to  any  one 
subject  than  I  have  in  connection  with  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  an  adequate  supply  of 
farm  labor  including  workers  from  Mexico, 
from  the  British  West  Indies,  and  from  Can- 
ada. Hardly  a  day  passed  last  year  th&t  I 
was  not  in  conference  with  administration 
officials  or  was  pleading  on  the  Senate  floor 
In  a  bipartisan  effort,  along  with  many  of  my 
colleagues,  and  particularly  with  the  able 
Junior  Senator  '.rom  California,  the  Honor- 
able Oeosge  MimPHT,  for  a  reasonable  ad- 
ministration of  our  existing  law?  with  re- 
spect to  the  importation  of  supplemental 
foreign  workers.  Some  crops  were  lost  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  labor  and  farmers 
and  the  Nation  suffered  the  consequences. 
Some  planting  was  discontinued — some  pro- 
duction and  processing  was  moved  to  Mexico. 
I  do  not  know  what  this  present  year  will 
bring,  but  it  looks  like  we  must  continue  this 
fight  for  Justice  and  right  particularly  for 
our  farmers  who  produce  highly  perishable 
seasotuil  crops. 

At  this  pwint  In  my  prepared  remarks,  I 
must  digress  In  order  to  [jive  full  credit  to 
Mr.  Wlrtz,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  for  a  de- 
cision which  he  made  last  night  which  I 
think  is  sound  and  for  which  I  commend 
him.  I  certainly  want  to  see  that  Mr.  Wlrtz 
gets  his  due. 

On  contacting  the  Federal-State  Frost 
Warning  Service  at  Lakeland  after  I  got  here 
yesterday,  I  was  advised  of  the  serious  threat 
to  agriculture  offered  by  the  existing  cold 
wave  which  we  are  feeling  here  today  In 
Jacksonville.  Mr.  Warren  Johnson,  who  for 
years  has  headed  up  that  very  fine  service 
at  Lakeland,  told  me  that  the  cold  wave  was 
going  to  have  most  serious  effects  upon  the 
citrus  crop,  the  sugarcane  crop,  the  vegetable 
crop,  and  other  perishable  crops  In  our  State, 
extending  all  the  way  from  the  vicinity  of 


St.  Augustine,  a  few  miles  below  here,  to  and 
Including  the  vegetable  fields  south  of  Miami. 
Hs  stated  the  predictions  for  Sunday  night  s 
cold  In  the  various  areas  of  the  peninsula 
and  I  could,  of  course,  see  for  myself  that 
the  prospect  was  Indeed  a  serious  one. 

Shortly  after  noon  yesterday,  therefore,  I 
called  Secretary  Wlrtz  at  his  home  in  Wash- 
ington and  advised  him  of  the  situation  and 
also  of  my  feeling  that  a  crash  program 
would  have  to  be  set  up  with  all  possible 
speed  to  allow  the  importation  of  an  added 
labor  force  from  the  British  West  Indies  to 
harvest  froeen  citrus  fruit  and  to  complete 
the  cutting  of  the  cane  In  such  a  short  time 
In  each  case  as  to  forestaU  souring  and 
spoilage.  He  was  cordial,  took  the  matter 
under  advisement  and  last  night  he  had  one 
of  his  publicity  men  advise  my  administra- 
tive assistant  in  Washington  that  he  (Mr. 
Wlrtz)  would  assist  our  Florida  Industries  In 
the  matters  mentioned  if  the  freeze  damage 
resulted  in  the  degree  that  seemed  reason- 
ably certain.  In  other  words,  he  pledged  his 
assistance  to  our  Flcslda  fn-oducers  who  would 
be  so  adversely  affected  to  help  them  salvage 
citrus  and  cane  crops  and  I  take  it  that  the 
same  would  be  true  of  other  crops  that  might 
be  salvageable  by  allowing  a  crash  program 
of  Importation  of  the  needed  labor  from  the 
offshore  areas  In  the  British  West  Indies. 

While  tbe  degree  of  damage  Is  not  yet  com- 
pletely ascertainable.  It  Is  now  quite  clear, 
after  knowing  the  very  low  temperatures 
which  existed  last  night  and  In  many  places 
for  many  hours,  that  serious  damage  has 
been  sustained  and  that  the  loss  can  only 
be  alleviated  through  the  Immediate  buUd- 
up  of  much  larger  harvesting  forces.  I  am 
grateful  indeed  to  Mr.  Wlrtz  for  his  respon- 
siveness in  this  matter  and  I  want  you  folks 
to  know  that  while  I  have  been  extremely 
critical  of  him  In  other  matters  and  may 
have  to  be  again  In  the  future  that  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  see  that  be  receives  full  credit 
for  bis  action  in  this  particular  matter. 

The  second  matter  In  which  tlie  adminis- 
tration's labor  policy  offers  a  grave  threat  to 
agriculture  is  In  the  field  of  proposed  en- 
largements of  the  minimum  wage  laws. 

Although  hearings  on  minimum  wage  leg- 
islation were  held  last  year,  no  action  was 
taken  in  the  Senate.  A  bill  was  reported  out 
of  committee  on  this  subject  In  the  House 
Of  Representatives,  which  would  have  Im- 
l>osed  minimum  wages  on  farmworkers.  In 
addition  it  would  have  eliminated  most  of 
the  agricultural  processing  and  handling 
exemptions.  Apparently,  the  House  leader- 
ship decided  that  they  did  not  have  tbe 
votes  to  pass  the  bill,  so  action  was  post- 
p>oned  until  this  session  of  congress. 

It  seems  that  some  of  our  self-styled 
friends  of  the  laboring  men  are  unwilling  to 
recognize  the  Inflationary  Impact  and  the 
Inevitable  unemployment  which  would  re- 
sult from  the  Imposition  of  a  minimum  wage 
of  $1.75  per  hour  In  agricultural  employment. 
It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  a  little  more  rea- 
son and  a  little  more  commonsense  wUl 
prevail  In  this  field  of  legislation  during  this 
session  of  Congress. 

A  third  matter  having  a  serioxis  Impact  on 
agricultvire,  though  It  affects  other  employ- 
ment even  more  greatly,  la  tbe  most  funda- 
mental Issue  facing  the  Nation  this  year  In 
the  field  of  labor.  It  is,  of  course,  the  effort 
of  the  administration  and  of  the  labor  hier- 
archy to  have  Congress  repeal  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  This  section  au- 
thorizes States  to  enact  so-called  right-to- 
work  legislation  which  permits  an  employee 
of  a  business  firm  having  a  union  contract 
to  decide  whether  he  desires  to  Join  or  not 
to  Join  the  labor  union.  This  so-called  right- 
to-work  provision  is  a  part  of  our  Florida 
constitution.  Our  State  was  tbe  first  to 
place  It  In  oui  constitution.  Repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  would  Inevitably  mean  that  tbe 
rlgbt-to-work  laws  now  In  effect  In  19  State* 
would   be   cast   aside.     No   additional   State 
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oonld  aAaipt  rlcht-to-work  aUtutM  or  con- 
■tttatknuJ  proTlolona. 

fcaptoye—  o(  companlw  taavlnc  union* 
voold  hmr*  to  Join  »  union  within  80  daya 
or  ttMir  wnployar  wovUd  b«  forced  to  firs 
tb«n.  Thua  workan  would  b«  forced  to 
fmif  dUM  to  an  organization  to  h«lp,  among 
oUmt  thlnfa,  flnanoe  «xtensiT«  political  ac* 
tlTltjr  wlUeh.  In  aome  Inatancea,  woxild  be 
contrary  to  tba  ylewa  of  the  workers.  Work- 
«•  would  be  forced  to  abide  by  union  rulea 
or  ba  flnad  by  union  oOciala.  Union  n«Hr!t«i« 
would  not  naad  to  be  ooncemed  so  much  as 
tbay  ara  now  with  Juatlfylng  their  actlvltlaa 
to  tbalr  mambara  In  order  to  gain  financial 
aupport.  llembera  who  refuaed  to  pay  duea 
would  loae  thatr  Jobs.  The  Senate  U  re- 
eatvlng  raat  pUaa  of  mall  from  union  mem- 
bor*  who  do  not  want  to  see  14(b)  re- 
paftlad. 

Tboaa  of  ua  In  the  U.S.  Senate  who  feel 
that  the  rapeal  of  section  14(b)  would  be  a 
further  aerlous  impingement  on  the  rights 
of  IndlTlduala  and  the  rlghu  of  the  ceveral 
Stataa,  and  who  feel  that  oompulaory  union- 
lam  la  fundamentally  wrong,  appear  to  be 
aUcbtly  in  the  minority.  Therefore,  we  have 
no  altamatlTe  except  to  dlscuaa  the  Issues 
inrolTed  In  thla  matter  at  such  length  tm 
to  try  to  arouae  the  American  people  to 
the  faot  that  paaaage  of  this  bill  will  cerl- 
oualy   Jeoi>ardlxe   our   Ubertles. 

Thla  oouna  la  now  commonly  referred  to 
aa  an  aztMialTe  educational  program.  If 
wa  oan  get  thla  meaaage  across  to  enough 
people.  I  feel  confident  that  we  wUI  have 
the  TOtaa  to  thwart  the  attempt  to  remove 
thla  Tltal  aactton  from  the  lawa  of  our  land. 
I  may  say  to  you  that  we  have  a  number  of 
taachars  in  the  Senate  who  have  agreed  to 
dlaeuaa  the  laauaa  at  some  length  during 
thla  educational  dlacuaalon.  They  have  pre- 
P«"0  toflr  laaaoDa  well  and  are  willing  to 
steyowtlme.  If  neoeaaary,  to  get  the  facts 
aeroaa  to  the  American  people.  I  have  con- 
fldenoa  In  our  abUity  to  win  this  fight. 

In  oooelualon  I  want  to  discuss  briefly  a 
problem  eonftontlng  you  and  other  farmers 
for  which  there  probably  Is  no  fast  cure. 
Thar*  waa  a  time  when  the  voice  of  the  so- 
caUad  farm  bloc  was  heard  loud  and  clear 
In  tb»  Btata  laglalaturea  and  in  the  Halls  of 
Oonfraaa.  For  a  number  of  reasons,  maybe 
tta«  avolutloa  of  farming,  the  exodus  of  mll- 
llona  of  amaU  farmera  to  other  pursuits,  the 
aharp  daeUna  of  the  small  family  farm,  this 
votoa  baa  become  leaa  compelling  of  atten- 
tton.  daaplta  the  valiant  efforts  and  excellent 
aarvloaa  of  your  own  council,  the  Farm 
Buraau  FMlaratlon.  the  Orange,  the  coopera- 
ttv*  groupa,  and  other  farm  organizations. 
Tbara  la  a  tendency  for  the  general  public  to 
loaa  eight  of  the  fact  that  production  of  food 
and  fiber  la  abaolutely  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  ouraelvaa  and  aU  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
For  tboaa  not  farm  oriented  either  by  ex- 
parlanea  or  aaaoriatlon.  there  U  UtUe  attrac- 
ttom  to  dedicated  aervtoe  on  congreasional 
Oommltteaa  on  Agriculture. 

It  la  a  grueUng  task  that  requires  many 
hours  and  days  ot  study  and  downright  hard 
work  unaccompanied  by  much  press  com- 
ment or  many  headlines.  But  the  real  prob- 
lem ia  lack  of  unified  support  among  the 
aeveral  farm  groupa  of  sound,  constructive 
flMia  leglalatlon. 

Z  have  no  pat  suggeationa  for  restoring  the 
farmer  to  hla  former  position  of  great  in- 
fluanee  In  the  national  legUlnUve  plct\ire. 
but  aeeb  of  yon  may  want  to  give  serious 
tbouffbt  to  the  oondiUon  I  have  described  to 
the  end  that  some  cultivation  might  be 
Initiated  at  the  "cotton  roota"  to  see  that 
yotir  voice  in  Uie  legialattve  Halls  might  again 
carry  that  atentortan  ring  that  it  once  did 
in  years  gone  by.  The  old  adage  "United  we 
ataad.  divided  we  faU"  la  atill  true  and  It 
•ppUaa  peculiarly  to  American  agriculture  to- 
day wtMre  ao  many  dlvistona  now  exist. 

Durfaif  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Ehvik's 
apeech. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  before 
phasing  to  the  next  argument  that  is 
used  to  bolster  the  argument  for  com- 
pulsory unionism.  I  should  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  for 
comments  or  remarks  upon  any  subject 
of  his  choosing,  under  the  following  con- 
ditions: That  my  rights  to  the  floor  will 
not  be  impaired  by  my  so  yielding  to 
the  Senator:  secondly,  that  any  remarks 
I  may  make  subsequently  to  the  time  he 
makes  his  remarks  or  comments  will  not 
be  counted  as  a  second  speech  on  my 
part  on  the  motion  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  North  Carolina  for  his 
courtesy.  While  I  do  not  desire  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  question  of  14(b)  at 
this  time,  I  will  have  something  to  say 
about  the  subject  at  a  later  time.  I  wish 
to  discuss  for  a  few  moments  one  of  the 
Issues  that  is  very  prominently  being 
discussed  both  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  around  the  country  at  large  at  this 
time.  These  issues  stem  from  the  Presi- 
dent's peace  offensive  at  Christmastime, 
the  enuciation  of  some  of  the  wishes  of 
some  Members  of  this  body,  by  letter 
and  in  other  forms,  and  I  should  like 
to  speak  in  particular  about  one  of  the 
issues  that  seems  to  be  looming  ever 
larger  in  the  minds  of  the  doubters  and 
those  who.  for  other  reasons,  or  for  their 
own  reasons,  oppose  the  President's  posi- 
tion on  the  role  of  the  Vietcong  in  the 
crisis  that  faces  the  world  in  southeast 
Asia 

Mr.  President,  the  role  the  Vietcong, 
and  in  particular  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front,  as  the  Vietcong  are  sometimes 
mistakenly  called,  has  suggested  some  of 
the  most  misleading  and  untrue  profiles 
of  the  tortuous  conflict  in  Indochina. 

In  its  proper  context,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  National  Liberation  Front  needs 
to  be  Viewed  in  the  perspective  of  the 
changing  tactics  of  the  Communist  Party 
in  the  many  years  of  the  cold  war  and 
to  distinguish  between  tactics  and 
strategy. 

This  is  a  tactical  shift  rather  than  a 
strategic  shift,  the  kind  of  shift  that  had 
Its  beginning  when  the  men  in  Moscow 
sought,  first  of  all,  to  close  in  on  areas 
closest  to  the  sources  of  Soviet  power; 
namely,  countries  in  Eastern  Europe, 
where  the  armies  from  Russia  were  al- 
ready In  occupation. 

This  was  the  device  of  imposing  on 
their  presence  the  presence  of  a  great 
power  in  the  selection  of  front  govern- 
ments and,  ultimately,  ruling  govern- 
ments, in  most  of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  second  stage  of  the  Soviet  tactics 
then  came  In  the  form  of  bringing  pres- 
sure on  contiguous  territories  not  directly 
occupied  by  the  Russian  armies,  but  next 
door.  80  that  by  infiltrating  leaders, 
manpower,  supplies,  and  propsiganda. 
they  could  fish  in  the  troubled  waters  of 
postwar  devastation.  This  was  notably 
true  in  the  cases  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 


We  experienced  the  third  phase  of 
Communist  world  policy  soon  thereafter 
In  Berlin,  where  the  great  gamble  was  on 
the  rattling  of  the  nuclear  sabers,  the 
threat  of  total  war,  and  the  intimida- 
tions that  go  with  the  Inhibiting  compul- 
sions of  so-called  free  societies  In  the 
more  civilized  portions  of  the  globe. 
That  was  met  at  Berlin. 

Then  there  was  the  flagrant,  open  com- 
mitment of  troops  in  direct  combat  in 
Korea. 

Finally  there  was  the  testing  of  nuclear 
intentions  of  power  balances  In  the  en- 
deavors of  the  Soviet  Union  to  transfer 
the  vestiges  of  their  power  to  the  weights 
In  the  scales  of  power  balances  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  notably  in  the  case 
of  Cuba. 

Now  we  find  the  latest  phases  in  the 
tactics  expressing  themselves  in  south- 
east Asia  in  the  form  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front. 

It  has  been  suggested  In  the  debates  in 
this  body  and  in  the  discussions  in  the 
press  and  in  other  communications 
media  that  the  United  States  has  been 
neglecting  the  possible  path  to  peace  that 
would  lead  through  dealing  directly  with 
the  National  Liberation  Front,  and  that 
somehow  we  have  to  And  it  possible  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  front 
and  to  deal  with  this  front  directly  as  a 
negotiating  power  in  the  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam. 

It  is  in  regard  to  this  last  of  the 
tactical  shifts  of  the  Communists  that  I 
should  like  to  devote  some  special  time 
In  my  remarks. 

The  National  Liberation  Front,  will  be 
able  to  have  all  of  its  views  represented 
at  any  negotiations  to  which  Hanoi  might 
agree.  The  U.S.  Government  has  made 
its  intentions  clear  on  this  point.  Again 
and  again  the  President  has  referred  to 
unconditional  discussions  or  negotiations 
with  any  government. 

Thus.  If  Hanoi  were  to  accept  such 
a  bid  It  would  be  with  the  full  under- 
standing th&t  the  National  Liberation 
FVont  would  be  represented  through 
Hanoi,  or  with  Hanoi  at  such  a  confer- 
ence table. 

However,  thereby  hangs  a  good  bit  of 
the  misconception  that  has  tended  to  en- 
gulf s<Hne  portion  of  our  population. 
That  Is  the  connection  between  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  and  Hanoi. 

The  record  also  shows  that  the  National 
Liberation  Front  was  In  fact  created  by 
Hanoi.  It  remains  under  the  control  of 
Hanoi. 

I  believe  that  the  sooner  we  disabuse 
ourselves  of  the  idea  that  somehow  this 
is  some  endemic  development  within  the 
borders  of  South  Vietnam,  some  sort  of 
peasant  rebellion  against  Saigon,  the 
sooner  we  shall  be  able  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  hard  facts  of  the  E>ower  pulls 
that  are  the  realities  In  southeast  Asia. 

As  Prof.  Bernard  Fall  has  very  care- 
fully pointed  out — and  he  has  not  been 
the  friendliest  historian  on  this  ques- 
tion— the  Vietcong  operated  until  Decem- 
ber 1960,  he  said  In  his  book,  as  "the  ex- 
tension of  the  then  existing  Communist 
underground  apparatus." 

In  September  1960.  the  Third  National 
Congress  of  Lao  Dong,  the  Communist- 
front  group  In  Hanoi,  adopted  a  simple 
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resolution  urging  the  creation,  from  Its 
deliberations  of  a  front  group  to  achieve 
unity  in  aU  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  that  resolution,  passed 
by  the  Lao  Etong  Party  in  North  Vietnam 
at  that  time,  goes  on  to  say  that  "our 
people  " — meaning  the  North  Vietnamese 
In  the  Communist  Party,  the  Lao  Dong — 
must  strive  to  establish  a  unified  bloc  of 
workers,  peasants,  and  soldiers,  and  to 
bring  into  being  a  broad  national  unified 
front.  These  are  not  revolutions  in  the 
rural  areas  of  Vietnam  and  not  in  the 
remote  provinces  of  the  17th  parallel. 
This  is  in  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
power  in  Hanoi  in  September  of  1960. 

From  time  to  time  it  is  asserted  that 
the  National  Liberation  Front  was  actu- 
ally created  south  of  the  division  line 
that  separated  the  two  Vietnams  in  1954. 
Many  of  us  have  tried  to  find  any  sub- 
stantive basis  for  this  allegation.  We 
have  tried  to  find  anything  that  would 
support  in  any  way  these  assertions.  So 
far  nothing  can  be  located.  Nothing  sub- 
stantial has  been  submitted.  These  as- 
sertations  have  been  contributed  only  by 
the  members  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  themselves  when  they  try  to  pro- 
test. 

But  none  will  meet  the  test  of  docu- 
mentation. Not  only  is  there  evidence  to 
the  fact  that  the  September  and  Decem- 
ber statements  in  Hanoi  contain  no  refer- 
ence whatsoever  to  any  endemic  develop- 
ments in  Vietnam  already  in  existence, 
but  Hanoi  goes  on  to  suggest  that  they 
better  "get  with  it"  from  Hanoi  and  in- 
ject such  a  front  group  in  the  south  in 
order  to  provide  the  trappings  for  a  rally- 
ing point  for  their  cause,  as  they  de- 
scrit>e  it. 

Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  National 
Liberation  Front  was  the  creature  of 
Hanoi.  It  was  conceived  in  Hanoi,  by 
Hanoi,  and  for  Hanoi. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  many  complica- 
tions, the  overlapping  of  issues,  and  the 
complexities  of  opinion  of  the  problems 
in  the  South. 

My  comments  here  are  aimed  at  serv- 
ing only  one  purpose,  and  that  is  to  lay 
bare  the  dimensions  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  about  which  so  many  in 
our  country  right  now  seem  to  be  speak- 
ing so  loosely  and  so  inaccurately. 

The  leadership  of  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  is  clearly  identifiable,  as  well. 

Until  April  of  1962,  Professor  Fall  goes 
on  to  tell  us  in  his  book,  the  National 
Liberation  Front  had  not  disclosed  any 
names  of  its  alleged  leaders.  This  was 
nearly  2  years  after  Its  inception,  after  it 
was  cooked  up  in  Hanoi,  and  still  no  men- 
tion of  Its  leaders. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Its  program 
had  been  made  public  from  the  ver>'  be- 
ginning, when  the  names  of  some  leaders 
were  finally  revealed.  It  became  clear  that 
none  of  these  avowed  leaders  had  ever 
occupied  any  significant  position  in 
South  Vietnamese  political  life  either  be- 
fore 1954  or  since  1954. 

The  purpose  of  Indicating  that,  Mr. 
President,  Is  merely  to  suggest  that  this 
entire  enterprise  was  a  concoction  for 
psychological  warfare  purposes,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  Inject  and  Infuse  into  the  com- 
plexities of  the  South— complexities  still 
not  grasped  by  some  in  our  country — that 
this  was  a  genuine  civil  war  and  this  was 


the  evidence  for  it,  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front.  Whatever  elements  of  genu- 
ine civil  strife  there  may  be,  and  there 
are  many,  It  is  important  we  understand 
what  they  are. 

I  suggest  they  are  not  vested  in  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front.  The  sooner  we 
eliminate  that  language,  that  term,  from 
our  attempt  to  analyze  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam,  the  sooner  it  will  be  possible  for 
us  to  deal  straightforwardly  with  the 
hard  issue  of  the  core  of  the  problem. 

Many  names  were  tossed  into  the  hop- 
per when  the  pressure  was  on  Hanoi  and 
on  the  South  Vietnamese  In  the  rural 
areas  to  produce  leaders  for  the  Nation- 
al Liberation  Front,  but  the  best  that 
could  be  done  was  to  pull  up  names  of 
persons  who  had  been  for  a  long  time 
open  and  avowed  professional  spokes- 
men for  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
north.  Thus,  the  name  of  the  first  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  NLF,  Mr.  Van  Hieu. 
who  had  been  a  Communist  Party  mem- 
ber, a  known  promoter  of  the  Commu- 
nist cause,  and  self -identified  In  that 
role  ever  since  1945,  was  selected.  Never 
had  he  held  a  position  of  political  re- 
sponsibility in  Vietnam  before  or  after 
the  French. 

Or,  similarly,  the  so-called  chairman 
of  the  NLF.  The  chairman  was  another 
of  the  avowed,  self-styled  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  the  North.  The 
National  Liberation  Front  is  forced  to 
put  such  men  forward  as  leaders  because 
of  a  simple,  significant  fact;  that  is,  that 
despite  the  turbulence  of  South  Viet- 
namese politics,  not  a  single  significant 
non-Communist  spokesman  or  group  in 
the  South  has  ever  until  now  embraced 
the  Vietcong  or  the  National  Liberation 
Front.  The  only  admitted  recognition 
and  embracing  that  seems  to  go  on  is 
from  foreign  capitals  far  removed  from 
southeast  Asia. 

Starting  with  Mr.  Diem  and  the  fall  of 
his  government,  whether  we  take  the 
students,  or  the  Buddhists,  or  the  so- 
called  liberals,  or  the  Catholics,  or  the 
military — any  political  group  one  seeks 
to  identify  in  South  Vietnam — to  this 
day,  critical  as  they  may  have  been  of 
Mr.  Diem,  protesting,  as  they  were,  con- 
ditions in  Saigon,  not  a  one  of  those 
groups  has  yet  sought  to  embrace  or  en- 
dorse the  Vietcong.  None  of  them  has 
been  willing  to  acknowledge  the  validity 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front  as  a 
grassroots,  native-bom,  native-con- 
trolled South  Vietnamese  political  group. 
It  is  this  that  makes  it  imperative  that 
we  assign  the  National  Liberation  Front 
to  its  proper  category,  at  its  proper  level. 
with  its  proper  motivation:  merely  a 
child  of  Hanoi,  an  arm  of  the  policy  of 
Hanoi,  an  instrumentality  in  the  tactics 
of  power  politics  that  Communists  have 
pursued  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

The  role  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
using.  Implementing,  and  engulfing  the 
National  Liberation  Front  is,  it  seems  to 
me,  beyond  question.  It  is  a  role  that 
has  been  identified  In  detail  by  the  In- 
ternational Commission  that  the  Geneva 
agreements  of  1954  established  in  the 
hope  that  somehow  a  resolution  of  the 
Impasse  between  the  two  Vietnams 
might  be  arrived  at. 

In  a  circular  dated  December  8.  1961, 
and  available  through  the  International 


Control  Commission,  the  groups  involved 
in  the  National  Liberation  Front  were 
Instructed  to  realize  that : 

The  Vietnamese  People's  Revolutionary 
Party  has  only  the  appearance  of  being  an 
endemic  group  within  south  Vietnam. 
When  we  recognize  It  for  what  it  Is. 

The  directive  goes  on: 

We  need  this  group  In  our  efforts  to  take 
the  south  in  the  interests  of  the  north. 
However,  during  any  explanations,  you — 

Whoever  the  members  of  the  party 
may  be — 

must  take  care  to  keep  this  Intent  strictly 
secret,  especially  In  South  Vietnam,  so  that 
the  enemy  does  not  perceive  our  purpose. 

This  is  only  another  way  of  saying 
that  the  old  front  group  operation  was 
being  translated  into  an  operational  and 
tactical  plan.  The  National  Liberation 
Front,  incidentally,  has  never  claimed 
that  it  was  the  government.  It  has  never 
asserted  that  it  had  status  as  a  govern- 
ment. It  should  be  noted  that  the  term 
"provisional  government"  has  yet  to  be 
employed  by  the  group  in  describing  its 
role. 

Thus  it  is  not  political  in  the  adminis- 
trative sense,  and  never  has  been.  Yet 
there  are  those  who  refer  to  it  recklessly 
as  though  It  were  an  existing  repository 
of  power  responsibility  that  ought  to  be 
dignified  as  a  subject  of  negotiation. 

This,  further,  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front  that  helps  us 
to  strip  it  bare,  It  seems  to  me.  of  its 
outward  manifestations  and  to  show  it 
for  what  it  really  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem.  The  front  is  openly  and  clearly 
a  creature  of  the  government  in  Hanoi. 
It  has  operated  repeatedly  as  Hanoi's 
political  instrument  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  over  and  imposing  upon  the  south 
a  Communist  government.  The  front  It- 
self has  no  resemblance  to  genuine  na- 
tionalist rebel  organizations  that  have 
operated  in  other  countries  at  such  times 
as  this.  The  fact  that  there  may  be 
within  its  membership  some  genuine 
South  Vienamese  nationalists  who  are 
latecomers,  who  are  looking  for  a  place 
to  roost.  In  their  sincere  sense  of  protest 
against  the  Diem  regime,  should  not  ob- 
scure the  central  fact  that  the  origin, 
the  leadership,  and  the  purposes  of  this 
front  group  remain  as  I  have  just  de- 
scribed them— to  serve  the  ends  of  the 
Communist  government  in  Hanoi. 

The  nature  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  has  been  well  summed  up  by  neu- 
tral observers,  including  George  Chaf- 
fard,  of  L'Express,  who  after  visiting 
National  Liberation  Front  bands,  and 
roaming  around  parts  of  South  Vietnam 
and  conversing  with  some  of  their 
spokesmen,  himself  concluded  that  the 
aims  of  the  National  Liberation  Front 
are  classically  those  of  a  national  front 
preceding  a  Communist  takeover.  The 
North  Vietnamese  Communist  Party  co- 
ordinates the  whole  operation,  Chaffard 
concludes.  As  the  years  pass  and  the 
leaders  of  the  NLF  make  less  and  less  of 
an  effort  to  prove  their  disguise.  It  is 
more  and  more  openly  a  clearcut  Com- 
munist organization. 

Mr.  President,  having  suggested  that 
the  National  Liberation  Front  was  cre- 
ated by  Hanoi  and  controlled  by  Hanoi,  I 
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■houl4  lllie  to  make  another  suggestion. 
At  most,  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
even  if  we  allow  the  very  best  construc- 
tion of  what  we  know  about  it,  is  only 
one  of  the  smaller  of  many  interest 
groupe  within  South  Vietnam.  Even 
considered  solely  as  a  group  within  the 
area  south  of  the  17th  parallel,  it  has  no 
standing  that  merits  its  being  treated  as 
anything  other  than  one  of  the  smaller 
of  the  interest  groups  in  the  region. 

The  Front  commands  a  small  seg- 
ment ot  military  forces  and  some  politi- 
cal cadres,  but  still  it  is  a  tiny  percent- 
age of  the  total  in  the  areas  under  dis- 
pute. 

Thus.  If  the  Front  were  to  be  accepted 
as  an  independent  negotiating  partner, 
it  would  be  Impossible  on  grounds  of 
political  reality,  as  well  as  on  grounds  of 
moral  fairness  and  Tightness,  not  to  ac- 
cept In  like  fashion  a  host  of  other  and 
larger  groups  to  be  represented  in  such 
a  political  negotiation,  whatever  it  may 
be. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  mention  a  few. 
The  Catholics  are  at  once  obvious  as  a 
large  group  within  South  Vietnam,  and 
the  Kahayana  Buddhists  as  an  even 
larger  group,  particularly  in  some  areas. 
There  are  other  segments  of  Buddhist 
groupe  that  have  factlonalized  among 
tbemaelves  and  could  make  a  far  better 
case  for  having  a  voice  than  the  Front. 
The  northern  refugees,  nearly  a  million 
strong,  have  a  case.  The  Southern 
ReglonaUsts  may  have  a  case,  and  the 
Hoa  Hoa,  and  the  Cao  Dal  are  minority 
political  groupe,  larger  than  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Army,  the 
Vietnamese  Civil  Service,  the  labor 
unions,  the  Mcmtagnards.  the  National- 
ist Political  Party,  and  other  splinter 
political  groupe  would  each  have  as  much 
validity  in  claiming  the  right  to  be  rec- 
ognised and  to  hare  a  voice  in  a  confer- 
ence as  would  the  National  Uberatlon 
Front. 

Whatever  else  we  strive  to  do  in  our 
own  national  Interest  and  in  the  interest 
of  finding  some  common  denominator 
somewhere,  somehow  that  might  enable 
us  to  find  a  less  violent  solution  to  the 
strife  in  South  Vietnam.  It  is  important 
that  we  not  single  out  one  of  the  more 
obscure  groups  in  numbers,  one  of  the 
more  unrepresentative  groups  in  South 
Vietnam,  a  group  that  is  clearly  and  pat- 
ently identified  as  an  instrumentality 
and  creature  of  Hanoi  for  special  con- 
slderaticBi  in  any  negotiations,  fancied 
or  real. 

At  the  very  moet  that  one  could  argue 
for  their  case,  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  might  be  entitled 
at  some  point,  it  seems  to  me — if  they 
•ccept  the  idea  of  living  at  peace  within 
the  country — to  express  their  political 
views,  as  do  other  groups. 

I  suggest  also  that  it  is  only  through 
Hanoi  that  America  can  accomplish  its 
central  objective  of  finding  a  less  violent 
end  to  the  acsression  from  the  north 
and  of  obtaining  a  removal  of  external 
inta4er«Me  from  the  affairs  of  South 
Vietnam. 

We  may  leave  it  open  to  question  as  to 
whether  we  believe  that  any  member  of 
the  National  Liberation  Front.  <»■  any 


member  of  the  Hanoi  government,  can 
survive  politically  if  he  dares  to  nego- 
tiate because  of  the  thesis  that  these 
men  peddle  among  their  party  members 
and  in  the  ranks  of  the  faithful.  But, 
be  that  as  it  may,  I  number  myself 
among  those  who  say  that  our  own 
country  should  not  be  inhibited  as  it  con- 
tinually probes  for  any  possible  break- 
through, as  the  President  has  striven  to 
do. 

We  must  make  doubly  certain  that  in 
the  future,  as  we  look  backward  on  this 
matter,  the  judgment  of  history  can 
never  point  a  finger  of  accusation  at  the 
United  States  and  say  that  we  did  not 
try,  that  we  did  not  create  every  con- 
ceivable chance. 

However,  in  trying  to  create  that 
chance,  it  is  also  important  that  we  be 
realistic  and  that  we  not  lose  sight  of  the 
reason  why  we  are  there,  in  the  dreams 
of  what  we  would  rather  have  happen  if 
we  had  our  way. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  ques- 
tions, statements,  or  observations  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  under 
which  I  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  his  thorough  and 
accurate  discussion  of  the  background  of 
the  National  Liberation  Front  in  South 
Vietnam. 

I  gather  from  his  statement  that  he 
is  of  the  definite  conclusion  that  the 
purpose  of  all  the  discussions  that  have 
come  from  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  the  Com- 
munists of  the  north  has  been  to  es- 
tablish the  National  Liberation  Front  as 
the  duly  constituted  government  of 
South  Vietnam.  In  substance,  that  is 
what  I  gather.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Senator  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  evidence,  both  from 
sources  In  our  Government,  and  from  in- 
dependent sources  on  the  National  Com- 
mission— which  does  not  include  Amer- 
icans, but  is  made  up  of  Canadians. 
Polish,  and  an  Indian — establishes  that 
same  incontrovertible  hard  fact,  that  it 
Is  an  instrumentality  of  Hanoi,  aimed  at 
imposing  by  force,  or  any  other  devious 
means,  a  Communist  goverrunent  in 
South  Vietnam  under  the  control  of 
Hanoi. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  thorough  accord  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  said.  I  have  In  my  hand  a  paper 
showing  14  points  laid  down  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  as  grounds  for 
the  settlement  of  the  controversy  in 
South  Vietnam  and  North  Vietnam. 
Point  No.  9  states : 

We  support  free  elections  In  South  Viet- 
nam to  give  the  South  Vietnamese  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own  choice. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  with  that  proposal 
made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  South  Vietnamese  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  decide  for  them- 


selves  what   type   of   government   they 
want. 

It  is  necessary  to  look  to  North  Viet- 
nam to  see  what  Its  position  Is  on  the 
matter  of  open,  free  elections,  to  decide 
what  type  of  government  shall  be  had. 

In  cormection  with  this  statement.  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  what 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  said  pertain- 
ing to  open,  free  elections. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  North  Vietnamese, 
under  Ho  Chi  Minh,  answered  that  ques- 
tion unequivocally  in  1956,  when  all  of 
the  Geneva  agreements  broke  down, 
when  the  intent  of  the  agreements  was 
torn  to  shreds,  when  we  learned,  through 
Hanoi  and  Mr.  Ho  Clii  Minh,  that  by 
free  elections  they  meant  elections  free 
of  any  opposition  party  except  the  Com- 
munist Party.  One  party  rule:  there 
was  one  party,  one  truth,  one  set  of  po- 
sitions, one  group  that  should  prevail. 
That  is  the  heart  of  his  concept  of  free 
elections. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  come  down  to  the 
date  of  April  13,  1965,  as  further  forti- 
fication for  the  statement  just  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
GeeI.    I  read: 

Tokyo,  April  13.— Premier  Pham  Van  Dong 
of  Communist  North  Vietnam  has  laid  down 
a  four-point  program  for  peace  that  calls 
for  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  Interference 
In  both  the  North  and  South. 

I  shall  read  point  3  and  point  4. 

Mr.  McGEE.  These  are  statements 
from  Hanoi? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Prom  Hanoi. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Premier  of  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  we  can  assume 
that  the  statements  were  authorized  by 
Ho  Chi  Minh. 

These  are  the  statements : 

The  internal  affairs  of  South  Vietnam  must 
be  settled  by  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
themselves — 

So  far,  well  enough.    I  continue — 
In    accordance    with    the    program    of    the 
South    Vietnam    National    Front    for    Lib- 
eration    (Vletcong),    without    any    foreign 
Interference. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  that  does  not 
mean  that  there  must  be  a  surrender  to 
the  South  Vietnam  National  Front  for 
Liberation  before  there  can  be  what  are 
supposed  to  be  open  free  elections. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Indeed,  that  is  obvlcais 
and  conspicuous  In  the  statement  of  the 
Premier  of  North  Vietnam.  They  are 
using  their  own  front  and  party  that 
they  invented,  they  created,  they  lead, 
and  they  control,  which  serves  their  pur- 
pose; and  only  If  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  accept  the  mandate  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  directed  from 
Hanoi,  will  they  be  permitted  to  make 
"their  own  self -determining  way"  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  will  suffer  my  repeating 
the  statement,  because  it  is  very  signifi- 
cant, and  It  has  not  been  emphasized 
anywhere,  so  far  as  I  know: 

The  internal  affairs  of  South  Vietnam  must 
be  settled  by  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
themMlves.  in  accordance  with  the  program 
of  the  South  Vietnam  National  Front  for 
Liberation,  without  any  foreign  Interference 
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Does  that  not  mean  that  all  the  other 
people  whom  the  Senator  has  mentioned 
will  have  nothing  to  say,  except  that  the 
election  shall  be  conducted  by  the  South 
Vietnam  Liberation  Front? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Not  only  conducted  by 
it  but  counted  by  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Now  I  ask  the  ques- 
tion: If  the  election  is  carried  on  in  that 
way,  will  It  or  will  it  not  be  a  duplica- 
tion of  the  one-party  elections  which 
have  been  held  in  all  other  cotmtrles 
where  the  Communists  have  said,  "We 
will  have  c^en,  free  elections"? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Indeed  It  would  be.  We 
should  learn  that  fact  from  history. 
History  can  teach  us  some  important 
lessons  in  that  respect.  I  hope  it  taught 
us  that  lesson  in  Greece,  where  exactly 
the  same  demands  were  made  In  1945 
and  1946,  and  we  were  compelled  to  hold 
the  line,  even  in  support  of  a  king  and 
royalty  and  some  black-market  groups, 
in  order  to  win  the  votes  for  a  genuine 
self -determining  development  In  Greece. 
It  meant  that  for  a  time  we  had  to  aban- 
don the  good  guys  In  the  rural  areas  of 
Greece  who  were  involved  in  that  civil 
war  situation. 

In  Germany  the  same  thing  was  true. 
This  was  exactly  what  the  Communists 
had  In  mind  when  they  wanted  free  elec- 
tions in  Germany,  provided  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  conduct 
those  elections. 

The  Communists  cannot  stand  free 
elections  in  Berlin.  They  cannot  stand 
free  elections  In  Eastern  Germany,  be- 
cause they  would  be  swept  out  immedi- 
ately by  the  German  people.  This  is  an 
old  hoax,  and  the  fact  that  some  of  our 
people  here  In  America  are  taken  In 
by  that  hoax,  after  the  lessons  we  should 
have  learned  from  the  cold  war.  Is  an 
exceedingly  distressing  factor  of  our 
time,  and  makes  the  chances  of  an  op- 
portimlty  for  wirming  peace  in  Viet- 
nam all  the  more  difficult,  even  now. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  seems  to  be  a 
travesty  and  an  insult  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  people,  when  the  North  Viet- 
namese state  that:  "We  want  the  Issue 
settled  by  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
themselves,  but  in  accordance  with  the 
program  of  the  South  Vietnam  National 
Front  for  Liberation." 

Our  Government  has  said  that  It  Is 
content  to  permit  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  to  determine  what  type  of  gov- 
ernment they  want.  In  twisted  words. 
North  Vietnam,  through  Its  Premier,  has 
said  that  It  wants  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  to  determine  what  type  of  gov- 
ernment they  want. 

Yesterday  the  President  of  the  United 
States  asked  that  Ambassador  Goldberg 
take  up  the  matter  in  the  United  Nations. 
I  suggest  at  this  time  that  an  exploration 
of  the  legitimacy  of  the  proposals  by 
North  Vietnam  and  by  our  Government 
should  be  made  by  the  United  Nations, 
with  a  view  of  bringing  about  open,  free 
elections,  supervised  by  the  United  Na- 
tions or  by  a  new  international  agency 
created  to  observe  the  elections.  I  should 
be  happy  to  hear  the  Senator  comment 
on  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Ohio  that  this  is  indeed  an  Inter- 
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estlng  and  provocative  suggestion.    I  feel 
compelled  to  say,  on  my  own  behalf,  that 
it  will  probably  be  a  great  deal  more 
complicated  than  that.     It  is  not  like 
aiming  toward  elections  in  Greece,  where 
they  have  had  a  far  more  sophisticated 
experience  with  some  of  the  trappings  of 
self-government  or  responsible  local  gov- 
ernment, at  least,  for  many  years,  or  in 
Germany,  where  such  capabilities  exist- 
ed wherever  free  elections  could  be  had. 
In  South  Vietnam,  we  have  the  tragic 
circumstance  that  there  has  been  almosi, 
no   experience   in  self-responsibility   in 
government.    We  would  only  be  delud- 
ing one  another  if  we  agreed  that  in  tr>'- 
Ing  to  stage  now  what  we  might  call  free 
elections,    we    would    achieve    elections 
such  as  we  think  of  In  the  American 
vernacular  or  in  the  experience  of  other 
countries  in  the  so-called  free  world.    I 
do  not  believe  that  can  happen  very  soon. 
But  I  believe  that  we  should  try  to  win 
them  by  drawing  a  line.    We  must  try  to 
draw  a  line  in  Vietnam  for  the  Viet- 
namese to  grow  Into  that  kind  of  respon- 
sibility, allowing  time  and  opportunity 
for  them  to  rise  to  this  capacity,  which 
all  peoples  can  do  If  they  are  not  sup- 
pressed from  the  outside  by  forces  that 
are  deliberately  geared  to  prevent  their 
self-expression. 

If  we  Include  the  timing  in  our  con- 
cept, and  realize  that  perhaps  in  our  time 
we  shall  not  see  any  genuine  free  elec- 
tions so-called,  because  the  people  yet 
have  to  grow  up  with  that  kind  of  ex- 
perience, then  we  could  say,  "Yes,  in- 
deed; take  any  means  for  a  chance  for 
whatever  determination  they  choose  to 
make,  but  free  from  any  imposition  on 
what  they  do  from  Hanoi  or  any  of  the 
other  areas  to  the  noith." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  is  soundness  In 
what  the  Senator  has  declared.  The 
point,  however,  which  I  am  trying  to 
make  Is  the  approach  to  the  problem 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Immediate 
time  that  our  Government  Is  prepared  to 
have  open  and  free  elections,  to  the  ex- 
tent they  can  be  obtained  with  the  pres- 
ent untrained  experience  of  the  South 
Vietnamese,  while  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  made,  In  the  words  of  their 
Premier,  false  and  beguiling  statements 
that  they  wish  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  determine  what  shall  be  done 
but,  quote,  "In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Liberation  Front."  This 
absolutely  means  the  old  Communist  type 
of  election. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Let  me  suggest  that  even  if  there  may  be 
some  dispute  over  the  degree  to  which 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam— or  similar 
areas  which  were  too  long  under  colonial 
domination — might  be  capable  of  rising 
to  self-government,  the  fact  remains  that 
we  know  the  surest  way  they  will  never 
obtain  it  would  be  to  turn  them  over  to 
the  Communists.  Whatever  else  our 
feelings  may  be,  at  least  we  have  a  moral 
goal  in  the  matter  of  what  we  believe, 
and  i)olitlcal  righteousness  In  terms  of 
freedom  for  all  people  to  mtUce  their  own 
determination  of  what  they  wish  to  live 
with,  and  what  conditions  they  will  ac- 
cept, and  so  forth.  We  also  know  how 
they  cannot  get  that  by  surrendering  to 


forces  from  the  outside  that  would  move 
in  by  sheer  power,  and  cram  its  doctrine, 
its  methodology,  and  its  leadership  down 
the  throats  of  Its  neighbors. 

It  is  the  prevention  of  such  a  situation 
that  we  stand  for  in  this  country. 

I  hope  we  are  not  trying  to  make  little 
democrats  out  of  everyone — and  with  all 
due  respect  to  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  I  mean  little  democrats 
with  a  small  "d."  I  hope  we  are  not  try- 
ing to  make  little  Americans  out  of 
everyone. 

To  me.  American  foreign  policy  is  sim- 
ple, and  that  is  to  uphold  the  right  of 
every  nation,  of  every  people,  anywhere, 
to  determine  its  own  future.  Its  own 
destiny  within  Its  own  confines,  so  long 
as  it  does  no^impose  Its  attitudes  upon 
Its  neighbors  by  force,  or  have  to  suc- 
cumb to  imposition  from  its  neighbors  by 
force. 

That  is  as  simple  and  as  plainly  as  It 
can  be  put.  Let  the  nations  work  out  the 
variations  of  the  future  they  want 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  my  position,  and 
I  am  quite  certain  that  it  is  the  position 
also  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  that 
when  we  made  the  statement  that  we 
support  free  elections  in  South  Vietnam 
to  give  the  South  Vietnamese  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own  choice — which  we  did 

In  a  brief  statement,  and  simply  put 

we  declared  what  the  Senator  has  Just 
stated  a  moment  ago  to  be  his  concept 
of  the  philosophy  of  our  Government. 

If  the  Liberation  Front  really  wishes 
peace,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  It  would 
go  to  the  negotiating  table  and  there  dis- 
cuss ways  and  means  to  Insure  free  and 
open  elections.  But,  that  they  will  not 
do. 

Mr.  McGEE.     The  Senator  does  not 
blame  them,  does  he? 
Mr.   LAUSCHE.    I   blame   them   be- 

Mr.  McGEE.  Because  that  would  de- 
stroy them. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  wish  South 
Vietnam  to  be  surrendered  to  them 

Mr.  McGEIE.  Of  course.  They  cannot 
afford  to  negotiate.  They  cannot  afford 
to  compromise.  They  cannot  afford  to 
settle.  Their  only  hope  is  to  settle  by  the 
Imposition  of  force— their  force — on  only 
one  kind  of  peace;  namely,  their  peace. 
They  carmot  afford  anything  else. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Another  condition 
laid  down  by  the  Premier  is  that  all  for- 
eign troops  be  pulled  out,  and  then  that 
elections  be  held  in  accordance  with  the 
concept  of  the  Communists  In  holding  an 
election. 

I  thaiik  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
very  much  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  also  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  his  valuable  con- 
tribution in  this  dialog  that  we  have  been 
able  to  spell  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  published  In  the 
Washington  Post  for  April  14,  1965,  en- 
titled "North  Vietnamese  Peace  Program 
Calls  for  End  of  All  Interference";  and 
a  statement  on  U.S.  official  position  on 
Vietnam. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Ricoto.  na  follows: 
NosTB  vimrAMiBB  PxAcm  PioouM  Calls  fob 
Km  or  All  DrnKmnrcx 

TOKTO,  April  13. — Pramler  Ph*m  Van  Dong 
of  Oomiannlst  Horih  Vietnam  ham  Laid  down 
a  four-polnt  program  for  peace  that  caila  lor 
the  exdualon  of  ail  foreign  Interference  In 
both  the  North  and  South. 

The  Kvw  China  newi  agency,  quoting  a 
North  Vletnameae  broadcast,  said  the  points 
were  made  by  Dong  Monday  In  a  report  to 
the  national  assembly  In  Hanoi. 

The  four  points  made  by  Dong,  the  agency 
■aid  were: 

"1.  Recognition  of  the  b«wlc  na/tional 
lights  of  the  Vietnam  people:  Peace,  Inde- 
pendence, sovereignty,  unity  and  territorial 
Intagrtty. 

"2.  Pending  peaceful  reunification  of  Viet- 
nam, while  Vietnam  U  etlU  temporarily  dl- 
vldad  Into  two  sonas.  the  mUltary  provisions 
of  the  1964  Oeneva  agreements  on  Vietnam 
must  be  strictly  respected;  the  two  zones 
must  refrain  from  Joining  any  military  alli- 
ance with  foreign  countries,  there  must  be 
no  foreign  military  bases,  troope  and  mili- 
tary peraonnel  in  their  respective  territory. 

"a.  The  Internal  affairs  of  South  Vietnam 
must  be  setUed  by  the  South  Vletnameae 
people  themselves,  In  accordance  with  the 
program  of  the  South  Vietnam  National 
Froot  for  Uberatlon  (Vletoong) .  without  any 
foreign  interference. 

"4.  The  peaceful  reunification  of  Vietnam 
is  to  be  settled  by  the  Vietnamese  people 
In  bot^  ■ones,  without  any  foreign  Intwfer- 
eitce." 

The  "stand  expounded  above  •  •  •  la  the 
basis  for  the  soundest  ix>litical  settlement 
of  the  Vietnam  problem,"  Dong  said.  "If 
thU  baaU  la  reoognlaed,  favorable  conditions 
will  be  created  for  the  peaceful  aeUlement 
Ot  the  Vietnam  problem  and  it  will  be  poaei- 
ble  to  oonelder  the  reconvening  of  an  Inter- 
national conference  along  the  pattern  o< 
the  1054  Geneva  Conference  on  Vietnam." 

The  New  China  news  agency  said  that  on 
the  first  point  "according  to  the  Oeneva 
agreements,  the  UJ9.  Oovemment  must  with- 
draw from  South  Vietnam  VS.  troops,  mili- 
tary pereonnel  and  weapons  of  all  kinds,  dis- 
mantle all  VS.  military  bases  there,  cancel 
Its  •military  alliance'  with  South  Vietnam. 
It  must  end  its  policy  of  Intervention  and 
■tlii—lnii  in  South  Vietnam  •  •  •  The 
U.S.  Oo'vemment  must  stop  Its  acts  of  war 
againat  North  Vietnam." 

Dong  aald  VH.  intervention  in  Vietnam 
would  be  "Inappropriate"  because  the  United 
Nations  is  "iMalcaUy  at  variance  with  the 
1M4  agreement."  The  1954  agreement  halted 
the  war  t>etween  the  French  and  the  forces 
of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  now  president  of  North 
Vietnam,  and  Ittt  the  country  divided. 

UJB.  OmciAL  PoamoK  ow  Vbtmaic 
The  following  statesnents  are  on  the  pub- 
lic record  about  elements  which  the  United 
Statee  believes  can  go  into  peace  In  south- 
east Asia: 

1.  The  Oeneva  Agreements  of  1954  and 
1963  are  an  adequate  baels  for  peace  in 
southeast  Asia. 

2.  We  would  welcome  a  conference  on 
southeast  Asia  or  on  any  part  thereof. 

8.  We  would  welcome  "negotiations  with- 
out preconditions"  as  the  17  nations  put  It. 

4.  We  would  welcome  unconditional  dis- 
cussions as  President  Johnson   put  it. 

6.  A  cessation  of  hostilities  could  be  the 
first  order  of  business  at  a  conference  or 
oould  b«  the  subject  of  preliminary  dis- 
cusstona 

8.  Hanoi's  four  points  could  be  discussed 
along  with  other  points  which  othen  might 
wish  to  propose. 

7.  We  want  no  U.S.  bases  in  southeast 
AsU. 


8.  We  do  not  desire  to  retain  U.S.  troops  In 
South  Vietnam  after  peace  Is  assured. 

We  support  free  elections  In  South 
Vietnam  to  give  the  South  Vietnamese  a 
government  of  their  own  choice. 

10.  The  question  of  reunification  of  Viet- 
nam should  be  determined  by  the  Vietnam- 
ese through  their  own  free  decision. 

11.  The  countries  of  southeast  Asia  can 
be  nonallned  or  neutral  U  that  be  their 
option. 

12.  We  would  much  prefer  to  use  oxir 
reeources  for  the  economic  reconstruction  of 
southeast  Asia  than  In  war  If  there  Is 
peace,  North  Vietnam  could  participate  In 
a  regional  effort  to  which  we  would  be  pre- 
pared to  contribute  at  least  $1   billion. 

13.  The  President  has  said  'The  Vletcong 
would  not  have  dlfiBculty  being  represented 
and  having  their  views  represented  if  for  a 
moment  Hanoi  decided  she  wanted  to  cease 
aggression.  I  don't  think  that  would  be  an 
Insurmountable  problem." 

14.  We  have  said  publicly  and  privately 
that  we  could  stop  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  as  a  step  toward  peace  although 
there  has  not  been  the  slightest  hint  or  sug- 
gestion from  the  other  side  as  to  what  they 
would  do  If  the  bombing  stopped. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  hasten 
to  add  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  prob- 
lem, in  1954,  1955,  and  1956,  we  did  not 
divide  Vietnsmn.  Vietnam  was  ultimately 
divided  by  the  forces  and  the  power  blocs 
which  were  operating  In  that  area  at  that 
time.  We  did  not  divide  Korea.  That 
was  an  expedient  aimed  at  trying  to 
achieve  the  transition  from  total  war  to 
some  kind  of  peace. 

We  did  not  divide  Berlin.  We  did  not 
divide  Germany,  but,  we  are  confronted 
by  the  hard  facts  of  a  divided  world, 
nonetheless. 

As  Adlal  Stevenson  put  it  on  one  occa- 
sion so  much  more  eloquently  than  I: 

Our  real  choice  Is  not  that  of  a  divided 
world  or  one  world,  but  a  divided  world  or 
no  world. 

We  have  long  since  learned  of  the  ne- 
cessity to  accommodate  ourselves  to  a 
reasonable  division  of  the  areas  of  power. 
It  is  what  some  in  the  old-fashioned  days 
used  to  call,  "restoring  the  balance  of 
power."  Those  are  dirty  words.  The 
mere  mention  of  balance  of  power  in- 
flames some  of  our  friends  in  this  body. 
It  also  inflames  many  of  my  former  co- 
horts in  the  academic  world  who  regard 
balance  of  power  as  a  dirty  phrase.  In- 
deed, It  Is.  It  is  wrong.  It  is  immoral. 
But,  It  is  a  fact  of  life.  For,  in  all  of  the 
great  progress  which  we  have  made  in 
technological  know-how.  In  scientific  en- 
deavor, in  medical  solutions  to  hitherto 
defiant  health  problems,  in  all  of  this 
great  progress  which  we  have  made,  we 
have  made  virtually  no  progress  in  the 
science  of  orderly  existence  on  earth. 

If  Napoleon  Bonaparte  were  to  come 
back  to  earth  today,  he  would  recognize 
the  same  vestments  of  nationalism  and 
national  power  in  the  world;  they  have 
changed  little  In  250  years. 

It  is  a  sorry  commentary  that  the  only 
substitute  that  civilized  man,  so-called, 
has  been  willing  to  accept  for  war,  is  the 
balance  of  power.  Therefore,  It  be- 
hooves us,  upon  whose  shoulders  has 
been  thrust  by  history  the  responsibility 
to  reestablish  that  balance  in  the  world, 
to  start  with  the  hard  facts  of  interna- 
tional life;  namely,  the  balance  of  power. 


Of  course,  that  is  not  the  end  that  we 
seek.  That  Is  not  the  goal.  But,  that 
is  our  starting  point,  not  our  stopping 
point. 

Unless  we  can  reestablish  the  balance 
of  power  In  the  world,  we  cannot  mean- 
ingfully plan  or  even  hope  for  a  more 
stable  society  of  man  In  the  years  ahead. 

That  is  what  rests  upon  our  conscience 
as  well  as  upon  our  shoulders  In  this  role 
of  leadership  which  we  assume.  We  did 
not  choose  it.  We  did  not  seek  it.  But, 
as  the  emerging  power  of  great  strength 
in  the  wsike  of  the  disasters  of  World 
War  n,  we  inherited  it.  We  inherited 
it  from  the  British,  from  the  French,  and 
from  the  Dutch. 

Unless  we  can  reestablish  the  baltmce 
of  power,  we  will  simply  forfeit  to  a  world 
in  chaos  and  International  anarchy. 

This  opportunity  gives  us  our  begin- 
ning. Once  we  tichleve  it,  Mr.  President, 
we  will  have  then  won  the  opportunity 
for  which  the  war  was  waged — that  is, 
the  oppwrtunlty  to  do  it  a  little  better,  the 
opportunity  to  Improve  upon  the  trap- 
pings of  the  world  order.  If  we  can. 

But,  we  have  got  to  win  the  oppor- 
tunity  first.  That  opportunity  remains 
ever  elusive  if  we  do  not  restore  the 
balance  of  power.  We  have  come  a  long 
way  along  the  road  of  balancing  the 
world  in  the  wake  of  World  War  II— a 
long  way.  We  were  tested  In  Greece  and 
Turkey,  Iran,  Berlin,  Korea,  and  Cuba. 
Now  it  is  Vietnam, 

Each  crisis,  in  Its  own  terms,  by  its  own 
forces,  was  the  measure  of  our  willing- 
ness to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
power  in  drawing  the  line  of  balance 
around  the  globe.  Such  a  line  has  al- 
most been  drawn.  We  can  begin  in  the 
northern  area  of  our  earthly  domain  in 
Finland,  and  with  a  piece  of  chalk 
sketch  a  line  on  the  globe  down  across 
eastern  Europe,  above  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, Iraq,  Iran,  Pakistan  and  India,  al- 
most to  the  China  Sea. 

That  represents  a  firm  line  that  has 
been  drawn,  not  by  a  geographer,  not  by 
a  theoretician,  not  by  a  philosopher, 
but  by  the  sheer  balancing  force  of  the 
counter  power.  One  source  of  that  power 
was  vested  in  Moscow,  and  the  other  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  But  the 
line  has  been  drawn,  and  it  has  produced 
a  greater  semblance  of  order  In  the 
world — In  that  part  of  the  world,  that 
is — than  at  any  time  since  World  War 
n.  But  only  in  the  East  has  it  remained 
In  a  vacuum,  In  a  total  state  of  fluidity. 

We  have  come  so  close  to  rebalancing 
the  globe  that  It  would  be  a  forfeiture  of 
deep  responsibility  finally  to  stop  now, 
finally  to  be  so  near  and  yet  stop  when 
it  is  still  so  far. 

That  Is  the  reason  why  it  makes  a  dif- 
ference what  we  do  now,  and  that  is  why 
we  are  in  Vietnam.  That  is  why  we  have 
no  rational,  no  meaningful,  no  moral  al- 
ternative but  to  stay  there  for  the  pres- 
ent, to  draw  that  line  there,  and  to  epito- 
mize in  our  own  vestments  of  power  the 
hopes  of  those  nations  and  lesser  people 
In  numbers,  though  no  lesser  than  the 
next  person  in  Eispirations,  their  hopes 
to  survive  in  dignity,  their  dreams  to 
grow  in  affluence. 

It  is  this  on  which  our  decision  rides. 
It  is  this  on  which  the  course  of  the  de- 
bates In  this  body  hinge.    That  is  the 
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reason  why  I  have  taken  these  few  min- 
utes today  to  make  a  part  of  the  record 
what  I  think  is  an  unassailable,  factual 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  of  the  role  it  occupies 
with  and  for  Hanoi,  and  plead  with  my 
colleagues  In  this  body,  in  all  the  differ- 
ences we  may  have,  at  least  to  strip  away 
the  falsehood,  strip  away  the  hoax  that 
engulfs  the  NLP. 

Once  we  do  that,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  a  better  chance  more  realisti- 
cally to  deal  with  the  htu-d-gut  Issues  of 
Vietnam. 

As  I  terminate  these  comments,  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin]  for  his  courtesy  In  yielding 
to  me  at  this  time  that  I  might  develop 
for  the  record  the  story  of  the  beginnings 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front,  how  it 
was  conceived,  and  for  what  purpose  it 
was  conceived.  That  Is  what  really 
counts.  The  point  of  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  remains  what  Is  described 
in  the  simple  word  "front."  It  is  a  front. 
It  is  a  facade,  and  nothing  more.  Let  us 
not  be  deceived  any  more  than  we  were 
deceived  anywhere  else  around  the  world 
by  new  psychological  tactics  of  the  Com- 
munists in  Moscow  in  one  interval,  and 
by  the  psychological  tactics  of  the  Com- 
munists In  Pelplng  at  another  interval, 
and  now  the  Communist  group  operating 
currently  out  of  Hanoi. 

If  my  friend  from  North  Carolina  is 
of  such  mind,  I  would  like  to  return  the 
floor  to  him,  and  thank  him  for  his  cour- 
tesy. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Let  me  assure  my  good 
friend  from  Wyoming  that  I  was  asked 
to  yield  the  floor  to  him  in  order  for  him 
to  make  a  very  clear  statement  alx)ut 
the  status  of  the  Vletcong.  I  think  it 
was  a  most  worthwhile  statement  be- 
cause of  the  need  to  have  that  status 
clarified.  We  have  had  much  loose  talk 
about  negotiating  with  the  Vletcong.  To 
me  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  made 
it  clear  that  it  would  be  alwut  as  soimd 
a  basis  for  negotiation  as  if  some  coimtry 
would  demand  that  when  it  entered  Into 
negotiations  with  the  United  States,  In 
addition  to  the  ofBcials  representing  the 
United  States,  there  should  also  be  ne- 
gotiations with  members  of  the  Masonic 
Lodge,  members  of  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus, members  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
the  Protestant  churches  and  the  Catho- 
lic churches 

Mr.  McGEE.    And  the  B'nal  B'rlth. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  the  B'nai  B'rlth,  the 
Antl -Defamation  League  of  the  B'nal 
B'rlth ;  and  the  various  unions,  the  mem- 
bers thereof,  smd  different  social  organi- 
zations as  well,  because  they  have  beer 
sustained  within  the  borders  of  the 
United  States  on  the  same  basis,  except 
that  they  have  been  less  turbulent 
and  their  activities  have  been  more 
gratifying. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator's  comment 
Is  quite  appropriate.  The  point  of  paral- 
lelism is  drawn  excellently.  I  would  as- 
sume that  the  Senator  would  want  these 
comments  to  be  Included  in  the  context 
of  my  remarks  rather  than  as  a  part  of 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes,  because  they  are 
relevauit  to  the  speech  that  the  Senator 
made,  and  not  to  my  speech. 
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During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Ervin's 
speech, 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  very 
much  for  yielding  to  me.  I  note  that, 
with  his  usual  legal  ability,  he  has 
covered  every  eventuality  which  might 
occur  within  the  next  few  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  previous 
unanimous-consent  request  be  broadened 
to  permit  the  Senator  f  rcHm  Kentucky  to 
introduce  bills,  and  to  engage  in  colloquy 
with  other  Senators  for  such  questions, 
answers,  observations,  and  statements  as 
he  or  they  maiy  care  to  make  in  connec- 
tion with  such  bills,  under  the  same 
conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INVESTMENT  CREDIT  FOR  PRIVATE 
INDUSTRY  COMBATINa  WATER 
AND  AIR  POLLUTION 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  CaroUna  for  his  courtesy  in 
yielding  to  me.  I  know  it  is  very  difficult 
for  him  to  give  up  his  time  to  me,  but  I 
appreciate  it  very  much. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wUl  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  that  it  is  always  wonder- 
ful to  have  an  opportunity  to  be  cour- 
teous to  such  a  courteous  gentleman.  I 
yielded  to  him  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  I  had  a  long  speech  to  deliver,  and  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  shall  have  suffi- 
cient time  to  complete  the  speech  today. 

For  that  reason,  I  intend  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  permitted  to 
continue  my  speech  at  a  subsequent  day 
without  having  my  speech  of  today 
counted  as  a  speech  on  the  pending 
subject.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  and  my- 
self, I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  increase 
the  Investment  credit  allowable  with 
respect  to  facilities  to  control  water  and 
air  pollution.  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks,  and  that  It  lie  on  the 
desk  until  a  week  from  tomorrow, 
through  next  Wednesday,  for  additional 
co^wnsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
would  Increase  the  present  investment 
credit  of  7  to  14  percent  for  those  indus- 
tries purchasing  and  installing  facilities 
^nd  equipment  controls  that  would  abate 
or  eliminate  air  and  water  pollution. 

The  Public  Works  Committee,  of  which 

1  am  a  member,  during  the  last  several 
sessions  of  Congress  has  held  extensive 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  water  and  air 
pollution.  As  a  result  of  this  study  by 
the  committee,  several  biUs  were  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  enacted  into  law. 

The  Water  Quality  Act,  which  became 
Public  Law  89-234,  provides  for  a  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
increases  from  $100  million  annually  to 
$150  million  annually  the  grants  for 
waste  treatment  facilities  over  the  next 

2  years,  and  increases  Individual  project 


grants  from  $600,000  to  $1.2  million,  and 
multlproject  grants  from  $2.4  to 
$4.8  million.  It  sets  up  a  4-year,  $80  mil- 
lion program  for  demonstration  grant* 
involving  new  or  Improved  methods  of 
controlling  pollution  from  storm  sewers. 
F^ally,  it  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  estab- 
lish water  quality  standards  in  interstate 
waters  in  those  situations  where  the 
States  have  failed  to  take  action. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  McsxisJ 
deserves  great  credit  for  his  leadership  in 
this  field.  He  Introduced  the  bill  and 
conducted  the  hearings.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boocs]  also,  as  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
deserves  great  credit,  as  does  my  cospon- 
sor.  I  opposed  the  bill  first  introduced 
and  passed,  for,  as  I  stated  in  my  indi- 
vidual views  and  in  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  I  thought  the  first  bill  gave 
too  large  a  grant  of  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  fixing  water  quality  standards. 
I  pointed  out  also  that  private  Industry 
in  the  State  and  local  communities 
would  be  required  to  bear  the  chief  bur- 
den of  installing  antipollution  facilities, 
and  that  the  bill  as  originally  passed  by 
the  Senate  did  not  provide  adequate  pro- 
visions for  their  participation  In  the 
establlsliment  of  these  standards. 

However,  these  provisions  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  were  remedied  in  great  measure 
by  the  House  bill,  and  I  supported  the 
bill  finally  agreed  upon  in  the  House  and 
Senate  conference. 

In  April  <A  last  year,  the  committee 
held  hearings  on  amendments  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  The  purpose  of  that  act 
is  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
standards  for  automotive  vehicle  emis- 
sions, the  establishment  of  a  new  Fed- 
eral Air  Pollution  Control  Laboratory  to 
conduct  a  national  research  and  develop- 
ment program,  and  for  international 
contrc^  of  air  pollution  where  a  foreign 
country  is  adversely  affected  by  air  p>ol- 
lution  from  sources  within  the  United 
States. 

This  law  also  contains  a  title  2  desig- 
nated as  the  "Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act," 
which  authorizes  a  total  of  $92.5  million 
for  4  years  to  be  used  by  the  Departments 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
Interior  for  research,  demonstrations, 
and  training  in  connection  with  disposal 
of  garbage,  refuse,  and  other  discarded 
solid  materials. 

The  committee  reported  favorably  and 
the  Senate  passed  S.  560,  the  Federal 
Installations,  Facilities,  and  Equipment 
Pollution  Control  Act.  which  is  designed 
to  provide  for  improved  cooperation  by 
Federal  agencies  to  control  water  and 
air  pollution  of  Federal  installations  and 
facilities  and  to  control  automotive  ve- 
hicle air  paUution.  The  bill  authorized 
necessary  funds  for  the  Installation  and 
maintenance  of  waste  disposal  systems 
In  Federal  buildings  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Secretary  and 
makes  it  mandatory  upon  the  agency 
concerned  to  request  from  the  Congress 
such  appropriations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  comply  with  these  standards.  The  act 
requires  future  Federal  construction, 
building,  or  installation  to  be  provided 
with  waste  disposal  facilities. 
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On  JsnuAry  25  ol  this  year,  the  Sen- 
ate Subeofninlttee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lutlOD,  under  the  able  direction  of  the 
t^ifnm^j^  Irom  Maine  [Mr.  Musxu],  slb 
a  reauH  of  heaiina  held  in  major  cities 
throogboat  the  country.  Issued  a  report 
r^Ung  tar  a  pM'""»'  expenditure  of  $20 
bilUan.  ir"i^y«inf  a  $6  billion  Federal 
cootxlbBdon  orer  the  next  6  years,  to 
control  vaier  pollution. 

In  his  bodcai  mcsaace.  the  President 
propostd  a  procram  and  funds  to  Imple- 
ment this  Important  legislation  enacted 
by  the  Congress  last  session,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms: 

Incr— od  urb«nla»tlon  and  Induatrlalli*- 
tlon  IMTV  racultad  In  a  rapid  buildup  of  pol- 
lutants In  tb0  anTlroninAnt.  Exp«ndltur«a 
to  dial  wttb  tbCM  protolenu  wUl  Increase  by 
$83  mUUoa  to  SSSl  mUUon  In  1967. 

TbiM  inersMfl  will  allow  aocelaraUoa  o< 
rnmrnti  on  pollution  and  training  of  mor« 
manpownr  to  deal  wltb  ptHlutlon  problems. 
Th«  attack  on  air  and  water  poUution  and 
tha  aoUd  waaU  problem  wlU  be  intenslflad 
uadsr  raesatly  anaetad  laglaUUon  whlcb  also 
aataUtilMd  a  Water  PoUution  Control  Ad- 
mlnlatvatlon. 

A  new  program  wlU  b«  atartad  In  Mlected 
rlvar  basliu  to  damonstrate  methods  for  a 
broad  attack  on  tha  watar  pollution  prob- 
lems of  an  entire  baaln.  Water  poUution 
from  cslatlnc  federal  Uistallatlona  wlU  ba 
reduced  In  aooordanoa  with  the  recent  Kx- 
eeuUrc  Order  No.  11268.  and  a  similar 
dlraettve  goTemlng  air  pollution  Is  planned. 
XjSgiaUUon  wUl  be  propoaad  to  (1)  strength- 
en water  poUuUon  enforcement  authority. 
Including  the  raglstrauon  of  those  responsi- 
ble for  dlacharglng  ittuenta  Into  Interstate 
and  naTlgable  streama.  and  (9)  exp«uid  re- 
searolt.  training,  and  control  programs  and 
demooetrate  new  teohnlquea  for  waste  treat- 
ment. 

The  trend  in  legislation  seems  to  look 
solely  to  the  FMeral  Oovemment  to 
solve  this  problem  through  increased 
financial  oontrlbutlocis.  This  will  be 
necessary,  bat  we  must  remember  that 
the  increase  in  pollution  Is  caused  by 
more  advanced  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial uses  and  If  we  are  to  come  to  grips 
with  this  problem  we  must  have  the  sup- 
port of  private  Industry.  One  way  of 
increasing  the  participation  of  private 
Industry  Is  to  give  Industry  a  flnanrtal 
inoentlve  to  purchase  and  Install  facill- 
tiee  for  the  abatement  of  water  and  air 
ponatkm.  It  Is  only  proper  that  where 
induafertae  purchase  expensive  equipment 
and  faefUtieB  to  reduce  pollution — which 
faefHtlae  bring  no  financial  return  on 
their  Investment  but  are  devoted  to  the 
greater  public  purpose  and  benefit — that 
a  portlaii  of  that  cost  should  be  borne 
by  the  public. 

In  the  January  Issue  of  the  m<xithly 
letter  published  ^  the  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.,  of  New  York,  there  is  an 
Interesting  article  on  this  subject  en- 
titled, *l>rogTess  and  Pollution— Can  the 
link  Be  Broken."  In  the  body  of  that 
article  the  question  of  private  industry 
purchasing  equipment  to  control  air  and 
water  pollution  receives  the  following 
coniBientr 

If  buatiiueeua  and  eommunltlea  are  to  be  ex- 
pected  to  Install  eontrol  equipment  on  a  nuM- 
slvB  aeate  to  abate  atr  and  water  poUution, 
mora  thought  wUl  have  to  be  given  to  meth- 
ods of  Inituetng  them  to  make  the  neoeessry 
InTaatment.  It  needs  to  be  frankly  recog- 
nlaed  that  there  Is  little  motive  In  most  cases 
for  the  Individual  business  unit  to  assume 


unusual  costs  In  order  to  reduce  or  prevent 
pollution,  particularly  If  competitors  aren't 
doing  so.  Control  equipment  U  nonproduc- 
tive so  far  as  yielding  any  marketable  prod- 
uct Is  concerned.  In  a  competitive  Industry, 
It  may  represent  the  marginal  Item  of  cost 
that  prices  a  company  out  of  some  market. 
Recognizing  this,  a  community  eager  to  at- 
tract new  plants  may  be  tempted  to  relax  In 
enforcing  pollution  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESSrDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

f  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  despite 
the  fact  that  installation  does  not  pro- 
duce profits  many  segments  of  industry 
with  a  sense  of  public  obligation  are  in- 
vesting large  sums  of  their  own  operat- 
ing funds. 

There  Is  wide  Interest  everywhere  In 
water  conservation  and  water  pollution 
controls.  The  National  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  made  this  subject  a 
major  objective  and  It  is  important  to 
the  whole  Nation. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph] 
would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
by  increasing  from  7  to  14  percent  the 
investment  credit  to  those  companies 
that  purchase  equipment  and  facilities 
abating,  controlling,  or  eliminating  air 
and  water  pollution. 

I  should  like  to  speak  of  the  work  of 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Cormecticut  I  Mr.  RiBicorrl  who  has 
been  In  the  forefront  In  proposing  eco- 
nomic Incentives  to  private  Industry  as 
a  method  for  the  control  and  elimination 
of  pollution.  The  bill  which  we  now 
introduce  was  offered  by  him  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964  and  wm  cospon- 
sored  by  some  25  Senators.  The  Senate 
voted  to  accept  the  amendment.  I  re- 
gret, however,  that  the  amendment  was 
dropped  in  the  ensuing  conference  with 
the  House.  On  April  1  of  last  year,  Sen- 
ator RiBicorr  Introduced  a  bill.  S.  1670. 
which  would  encourage  the  abatement 
of  water  and  sdr  pollution  by  permitting 
companies  to  amortize  for  Income  tax 
purposes  the  cost  of  this  equipment  over 
a  period  of  36  months.  As  a  start,  I  do 
not  believe  It  matters  greatly  which  ap- 
proach the  Congress  takes;  that  Is, 
whether  the  Congress  Increases  the  in- 
vestment credit  or  provides  for  a  faster 
writeoff  of  equipment  and  facilities  or 
a  combination  of  both. 

I  hope  that  these  bills  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate  as  well  as  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House,  and  that  In 
their  studies  and  research  they  will  com- 
pare the  merits  of  the  two  bills,  I  feel 
strongly  that  Congress  should  give  pri- 
vate Industry  an  Incentive  to  carry  out 
this  difficult,  expensive,  but  altogether 
necessary  task  of  clearing  up  our  streams 
and  air.  In  the  last  analysis,  many  of 
the  problems  are  caused  by  the  great 
technological  advances  in  our  Industrial 
development.  Unless  we  enlist  the  sup- 
port of  industry  in  this  battle,  I  do  not 
feel  that  the  problem  can  be  adequately 
dealt  with  by  Federal  and  State  Qov- 


ments — and.  Indeed,  municipal  govern- 
ments. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  with  req>ect  to  the  bill  we  introduce 
today,  that  the  Treasury  has  estimated 
in  1964 — at  the  time  the  amendment  was 
offered — that  the  loss  of  revenue  for  the 
first  year  would  be  $25  million,  the  sec- 
ond year  |30  million,  and  over  the  long 
run  approximately  $50  milllcKi  annually. 
This,  of  course,  might  be  subject  to  some 
change  today,  but  I  do  not  believe  by 
any  substantial  amount. 

When  we  think  of  the  huge  amount  of 
funds  the  Federal  Government  is  con- 
tributing and  the  even  greater  amount  of 
funds  It  Is  urged  to  contribute,  our  bill 
represents  a  modest  start  In  aiding  pri- 
vate industry  in  this  most  important 
field. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
associate  myself  with  the  well-reasoned 
remarks  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Coopir]  in  support  of  the 
legislation  which  he  has  Introduced  to 
accelerate  industrial  investment  In  facil- 
ities to  control  and  abate  environmental 
pollution. 

As  ranking  majority  member  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  I  have  been  actively  Involved 
in  recent  legislative  efforts  to  combat  air 
and  water  pollution.  The  88th  Congress 
enacted  the  Clean  Air  Act,  of  which  the 
able  Junior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicorr]  was  the  primary  sponsor. 
And  last  year,  under  the  vigorous  leader- 
ship of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKiBl,  the  89th  Congress  en- 
acted the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Amendments  of  1965. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  cosponsor  both 
of  these  measures  and  to  participate  In 
the  hearings,  the  executive  sessions,  and 
the  drafting  of  the  final  legislation. 
Throughout  this  process,  it  has  been  my 
conviction,  shared  by  other  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works 
as  well  as  many  Members  of  this  body, 
that  the  protean  tasks  of  combating  ant 
eliminating  environmental  pollution 
will  not  be  accomplished  without  the 
cooperation  of  private  industry. 

Many  segments  of  business,  especially 
in  recent  months  and  years,  have  evi- 
denced a  highly  cooperative  attitude  In 
this  field  and  have  given  every  indica- 
tion of  a  desire  to  control  air  and  water 
pollution.  However,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  not  yet  applied  all  the  in- 
struments at  our  disposal  to  enlist  In- 
dustrial cooperation  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. I  speak  with  specific  reference  to 
tax  incentive  legislation  to  promote 
greater  Investments  in  pollution  abate- 
ment facilities. 

The  cost  of  abatement  of  industrial 
pollution,  Mr.  President,  Is  truly  a  stag- 
gering one.  Though  we  do  not  have  re- 
fined figures  on  the  problem  for  all  seg- 
ments of  Industry,  Informed  persons  tell 
me  that  It  will  be  much  greater  than  the 
$20  billion  estimate  of  our  Subcwnmlttee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  required  for 
municipal  waste  treatment  facilities  be- 
tween now  and  1972. 

It  seems  unrealistic  for  us  to  expect 
that  this  entire  burden  of  Investment  in 
non-revenue-produclng  facilities  should 
be  borne  solely  by  industry.  The  problem 
of  environmental  pollution  Is  an  organic 
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component  of  our  highly  industrialized 
technology  which  has  generated  benefits 
shared  by  all  Americans.  It  seems  only 
equitable,  therefore,  that  one  of  the 
major  problems  of  our  technology  should 
also  be  shared  by  all  In  the  form  of  some 
type  of  tax  benefit  for  Investment  In 
pollution  abatement  facilities. 

I  am  not  convinced  at  this  point  that 
there  is  a  preferred  single  solution,  that 
is.  In  the  form  of  a  3-year  tax  amortiza- 
tion, as  now  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  or  in 
the  form  of  the  pending  proposal  in 
which  I  Join  with  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  which  calls 
for  a  special  Investment  credit.  For  this 
reason,  I  have  identified  myself  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  both  measures,  and  I  hope 
that  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees will  take  early  action  on  the 
problem  and  that  this  Congress  wUl  act 
favorably  on  some  type  of  incentive  legis- 
lation. 

Exhibit  1 
[Prom  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Survey  January 

19661 
PaooaESs  and  Polujtion — Can  th«  Link  Bk 
BaoKXN? 
The  problem  of  poUution  Is  currently  be- 
ing elevated  to  prominent  national  attention 
In  much  the  same  way  as  was  the  problem  of 
poverty  2  years  ago.  Almost  everyone,  or 
so  It  seems.  Is  suddenly  talking  about  It. 
and  scarely  a  week  goes  by  without  an  official 
at  some  level  of  government  aimounclng  a 
new  Initiative  to  curtail  the  flow  of  wastes 
Into  the  country's  atmosphere  and  water- 
ways. 

Pollution,  of  course.  Is  not  a  new  thing  In 
the  United  States,  any  more  than  Is  poverty; 
nor  Indeed  are  efforts  at  control.  American 
municipalities  have  made  heavy  expendi- 
tures over  the  decadee  to  eradlcato  or  pre- 
vent water  pollution,  and  some  also  have  In- 
veeted  considerable  sums  In  recent  years  to 
cleanse  their  skies.  Similarly,  many  busi- 
ness firms  have  made  significant  outlays  to 
ibate  the  waste  How  that  Is  the  Inevitable 
accompaniment  of  Industrial  activity. 

Realization  has  emerged,  however,  that 
sizable  though  these  efforts  have  been  In 
total,  they  simply  have  not  been  adequate  to 
keep  up  with  the  ever  larger  waste  loads 
that  growing  cities,  suburbs,  and  Industries 
are  discharging.  Sight  and  smell  alone  have 
been  sufficient  to  drive  home  this  fact.  Hun- 
dreds of  bodies  of  wator  In  the  country  are 
patently  unfit  for  drinking,  wildlife,  or  use 
In  manufacturing  processes,  and  the  air  In 
many  communities  often  U  laden  with  float- 
ing grime  and  offensive  smells. 

Aroused  by  such  conditions,  the  public  ap- 
pears primed  to  support  vastly  enlarged 
abatement  endeavors.  CSoncrete  evidence  of 
this  came  In  New  York  Stato  In  last  Novem- 
ber's election,  when  voters  gave  approval  to  a 
♦1  bUUon  bond  proposal  for  financing  a 
clean-up  of  polluted  waterways.  The  dra- 
matic 4-to-l  vote  far  exceeded  expectations 
&nd  was  rendered  especially  significant  be- 
cause the  borrowing  was  the  largest  ever 
approved  In  the  State's  history. 

Since  the  public  mood  seems  slmUar  else- 
where, what  happened  In  New  York  may  well 
owald  the  beginning  of  a  major  new  turn  all 
•cross  the  country  In  the  allocation  and  use 
of  public  funds.  The  ultimate  cost  of 
stepped-up  pollution  control  programs  de- 
nes meaningful  estimate,  but  It  Is  certain 
Wat  many  bUllMu  of  dollars  will  be  Involved, 
sconomlc  costs  rivaling  those  for  space  ex- 
pioraUon.  for  Instance,  are  easy  to  vlauallze. 
^erscorlng  thU  poeslbUlty  U  the  fact  that 
rtCttal  parUclpatlon  In  abatement  endeavors 
»  rapidly  accelerating.  Congress  last  year 
Pa«ed  legislation  that  will  require  many 
"tales  to  qiUcken  and  enlarge  antipollution 


efforts  relating  to  Interstate  waters.  It  also 
provided  for  national  standards  limiting 
emission  of  automobile  exhausts.  Acting  in 
accord  with  thU  law.  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  Just  set  ma- 
chinery In  motion  which  will  make  such 
standards  applicable  to  1966  model  automo- 
biles and  which  will  add  an  estimated  $400 
million  to  consumer  spending  on  new  auto- 
mobiles that  year  assuming  sales  of  9  million 
cars. 

Basic  to  rational  regulation  of  pollution  Is 
the  question:  How  clean  should  water  and 
air  be?  The  answer  Isnt  necessarily  the  one 
that  most  people  presumably  would  give  In- 
stinctively; namely,  that  both  wator  and  aU- 
should  be  as  clean  as  possible.  With  regard 
to  wator,  certolnly,  an  attempt  to  achieve 
pristine  purity  m  aU  Instances  regardless  of 
Intended  end  use  would  entail  uimecessarUy 
btmlensome  social  costs.  Water  which  Is 
to  be  used  for  soU  irrigation,  for  Instance 
obviously  does  not  have  to  be  purified  to 
drinkable  standards.  This  applies  as  well 
to  much  of  the  water  that  Is  used  Indus- 
trially. Significantly,  agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial uses  account  for  roughly  90  percent 
of  the  country's  total  water  consumption 
and  feeder  systems  for  these  uses  often  are 
separate  from  those  running  to  the  country's 
homes. 

Even  If  a  particular  stream  serves  as  a 
source  of  drinking  water.  It  doesn't  neces- 
sarily follow  that  aU  poUutants  must  be  pre- 
vented from  entering  it.  Water  taken  from 
a  stream,  no  matter  how  clean  It  may  seem 
to  be.  often  must  undergo  some  ptirlficatlon 
treatment  Immediately  before  being  routed 
to  household  taps.  While  flowing  in  the 
stream,  moreover,  water  has  a  natural  capac- 
ity to  decompose  and  dilute  many  contami- 
nants, thereby  cleansing  Itself.  Where  there 
Is  assurance  that  this  process  will  be  ade- 
quate,  It  would  be  economic  folly  to  under- 
take the  expense  of  Intercepttng  and  filter. 
Ing  out  all  waste  matter. 

But  while  water  doesn't  have  to  be  main- 
tained In  all  Instances  at  a  standard  of  abso- 
lute purity.   It   Is  clear  that  the  country's 
exi>andlng  water  needs  demand  that  water 
quality  In  noany  rivers,  streams,  and  lakes 
be  raised  above  the  levels  that  presenUy  pre- 
vaU.    With  the  advance  of  technology  and 
the  wide  application  of  fertUlzers  and  peeU- 
cldes,  waters  have  been  receiving  heavy  loads 
of  Inorganic  and  synthetic  organic  chemi- 
cals   that   do   not   respond   to   the   normal 
process  of  decomposition  and  cleansing  by 
bacteria   and   oxygen.    In    numerous    other 
cases  water  bodies  that  could  assimilate  sub- 
stantial quantities   of  organic   wastes   have 
been   so   overloaded   with   pollutants    as    to 
an-est   the   normal    breaking-down    process 
This   has   occurred   principally  because   the 
volume  of  organic  wastes  has  been  expanding 
rapidly     with     economic     and     population 
growth,  while  the  quantity  of  ralnfaU  and 
Its  subsequent  flow  through  waterways  re- 
main relatively  unchanged  from  year  to  year 
The   constancy   of   nature's   precipitation 
bounty  u  the  chief  hurdle  confronting  offi- 
cials who  must  plan  for  the  country's  future 
water  needs.     Projections  of  water  demand 
point  to  the  very  real  poeelblUty  that  the 
supply  that  can  be  captured  from  rainfall 
runoff  could  prove  seriously  deficient  within 
the  next  decade  and  a  half.    It  is  Inescapable 
therefore,  that  some  way  must  eventually  be 
found  either  to  supplement  or  short-circuit 
nature's  evaporation  and  precipitation  cycle. 
The  desalting  of  sea  water  is  one  possibility 
although  as  a  practical  matter  this  as  of  now 
seems  to  have  serious  limitations  both  eco- 
nomically and  geographically.    A  more  prom- 
ising poeslbUlty  is  that  ways  wlU  be  perfected 
to  use  fresh  water  more  than  once  during  the 
flow  from  watershed  to  estuary,  as  Is  already 
being  done  to  some  extent. 
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To  permit  reuse,  of  course,  water  must  be 
of  statable  quality  and  this  Is  why  acceler- 
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ated  poUution  control  efforte  are  so  impor- 
tant.    The  setUng  of  quality  standards  thus 
becomes  the  first  task  In  any  coherent  abate- 
ment program. 
More  than  half  the  States  have  taken  at 

T^^  l?T  ,^"°°  "^"'^  "*"«  H'^-  New 
.;  ^«  „^J*'  ^°^  example,  has  claseifled  aU  of 
Its  70.000  miles  of  streams  and  8V4  mlUion 
acres  of  lakes  as  to  proposed  use.  The  clas- 
slflcaUons,  which  reflect  to  some  decree  the 
concept  of  stream  specialization,  are:  a  fof 
drinking,  B  for  bathing,  c  for  fishing  D  for 
drainage.  Besides  this  classlflcatlwi  dk>. 
gram,  sanitary  engineers  In  the  Stato  have 
evaluated  the  sewage  faclliUes  that  would  be 
required  In  every  community  in  ortler  to  raise 
l*v^  ^^^ty  to  the  prescribed  clasalflcatlon 

While  the  State  has  only  limited  authority 
Himir*,?'i'^'='P^""  ^  construct  such  fa- 
^  i,^H  ^IJ^  •**^*<>  *  program  of  flnan- 
cial  aid  that  seems  sufficiently  generous  to 
"sure  a  good  response.  WheiiaS  local^v? 
ernmenta  have  previously  had  to  carrv  nrett. 
much  the  fun  burden  <i  constrSn'^^S 
for  sewers  and  sewage  treatment  plante.  their 
sh^e  would  be  only  40  percent  und«  tS^ 

^hrn?h^'°t^^-  ^^'^  ^""^  S^t*  '^  finance 
,h!  l^'^L^?  P«««°t.  u*la«  the  proceeds  of 
Novemli?"'°''    '^'"'    ^"'^    app^roveTU 

toft^f  l^'^'y,  ^'^^'^y  ^°P*«  ^  8«t  Washing- 
ton to  go  halves  on  the  60  percent,  but  thL 

Si  P^d'erJ^r*"*"  «>^^««^onal  actl^ 
ihe   Pederal   Government   now    givM   soma 

ItoJtlng  the  Size  of  Individual  grante  wo^ 
to  the  disadvantage  of  communities  under- 
taking  large-scale  projecta.  The  most  t^ 
can  be  granted  under  present  Federal  "Sw 
uLt  '""^\*,  P'°-"'"  ^  ♦l-^  million,  a  ri^T 
tlvely  small  sum  in  comparison  with  thti 
typical  undertaking  in  maJoTcmee 
Governor  Rockefeller  has  campaigned  ac- 

a  full  30  percent  of  the  cost  of  munlcloal 
sewage  facilities.  He  also  has  propo^thS 
?orkTt^te  ?°jr7^'°'  Should  toUow  iJ^ 
tr-ot^^,*  '"***  ^  providing  Industry  with 
treatment  incenUves  In  the  form  ofl-year 
write-off  against  tocome  taxes  on  liv^ 
ment  In  poUution  control  equipment 
r,^^^"^^^  ">•  «»W  initiatives  taken  m 
New  York  wUl  be  emulated  in  other  State? 
If  they  are  not.  the  alternative  U  vlrtuauV 
certain  to  be  a  national  cleanup  di™!;^ 
from  Washington.  The  WateTQ^fiS^iS 
o  HlHlf'^if''""^  empowered  X^^l^ 
clafe  iS;^'^*"^^'  •^'^  Welfare  to  enu^ 
elate    standards    of    quality    on    int»r«t*t* 

to  wLT^  ^"  ^^"^  ^eCv«7o  2 
!^«.  ^''«**'°»  satisfaction  by  June  80 
1667.  Should  the  Secretary  do  thls^e  re- 
suits  could  be  unfortunati.     "Any  a«L^ 

Wide  basis,"  as  Governor  Bellmon  of  owl- 
homa  recenuy  cauOoned.  "would  likely  dU- 
fl^^V*^!?"^^  differences  in  water  quaiitlty 
Ssage,''°^        "■   ''""^'^    characteristics    S 

■XHAtrSTXVX    CONTBOLS 

r.t^  '^"'7i=^«l  Of  regional  differences  is  al- 
ready evident  m  Federal  action  dealing  with 
air  pollution.  The  acUon  just  takfn  bv 
Washington  to  require  autoiioUve  «^aiSt 
conu-ois  on  1968  model  cars  appUe.  unvar?. 

S!  ^^.'"''''■y  ^^^  '^'^  every  c^unlty7n 
the  Nation,  making  no  allowance  for  differ- 
ences ID  population  concentration  or  L 
meteorological  conditions.  ThU  inevltablv 
means  that  some  people  are  goli^  to  be 
making  outlays  of  up  to  SBO  on  control  de! 
vices  that  win  brUig  no  meaningful  benefit 
either  to  themselves  or  their  neighbors 
This  could  be  so.  for  example,  for  many 
residents  of  Maine— on  irony  since  it  U  Sen- 
ator  MosKiz  of  that  State  whose  name  U 
most  closely  aseoclated  with  the  enabling 
legislation. 
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Tbtn  are  vut  exiMuues  of  the  continental 
United  States  wtaere  relatlTely  ap&rse  popu- 
lation or  brlak  air  circulation,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  tbe  two,  fareatalla  the  formation  of 
aatomotlTe  emog.  Eltber  the  wind  blows 
the  poUutanta  away,  or  temperature  changes 
caUM  oold  air  to  fall  and  force  warm  air. 
wttb  Its  load  of  pollutanu,  into  tbe  higher 
atmospbere. 

Ths  satf-cleanalng  action  of  air  Is  likely  to 
to  be  isas  effective,  of  covirae.  In  areas  where 
population  Is  heavily  concentrated  or  where 
the  topography  Is  such  as  to  produce  fre- 
quent temperature  inversion.  As  the  term 
Implies,  this  Is  tbe  opposite  of  normal 
wtatSur  patterns.  A  layer  of  warm  air  moves 
In  oo  top  of  cooler  air,  forming  a  blanket  that 
prevents  polluted  air  from  rising  and  diluting 
ItaeU  In  the  higher  atmosphere. 

In  Los  Angeles  temperature  Inversions 
often  combine  with  exhaust  gases  to  produce 
tbe  feerld  hue  that  tbe  city  has  been  trying 
to  b&nlsh  for  18  years.  It  has  been  estimated 
tbat  some  500.006  gallons  of  gasoline  escape 
unhumed  from  ears  every  day.  mainly  as  a 
result  of  tneomplete  combustion,  and  get 
trapped  by  warm  air  In  the  "kettle"  that  Is 
formed  by  tbe  city's  encircling  mountains. 
Ths  bydroearbons  and  nitrogen  ozldee  con- 
tained In  auto  exhaust  gases  then  "cook"  In 
■unllght,  reacting  photocbemlcally  to  form 
smog.  The  seriousness  of  this  problem  fi- 
nally lad  to  action  by  California's  Legislature 
requiring  that  most  new  03. -made  cars  sold 
and  reglstsred  In  tbe  State  be  equipped  with 
eodiauet-oontrol  devices  beginning  with  the 
enrrmt  model  year.  The  standards  recently 
promulgated  by  Washington  relating  to  1988 
model  aotomobUes  essentially  follow  the 
California  pattern.  They  apply  as  well,  how- 
ever, to  Imported  oara. 

Although  expert  opinion  Is  divided  as  to 
whether  California- type  exhaust-control  de- 
vices actually  are  needed  elsewhere,  most  car 
buyers  In  metropolitan  areas  probably  will 
pay  ths  extra  charge  uncomplainingly. 
Moat  latrffs  dtles  have  so  many  air  pollution 
problema  that  tbe  layman  tends  to  think 
that  an]rthlng  which  may  cut  down  the  dirt 
in  his  air  is  to  ths  good. 

Tbe  large  industrial  elty  can  actually  be 
viewed  as  a  vast  combustion  chamber  dally 
converting  thoivands  of  tons  of  fuel  into  the 
energy  and  beat  that  underpin  modem  life. 
Amenities  and  progrees  result,  but  eo,  too.  do 
problems  and  pollution.  Soot  and  fly  ash 
are  the  bouaawtfe's  oonatant  bane,  adding 
to  her  itlvanlig  chorea,  blackening  her  wall- 
paper, and  inflating  hsr  laundry  bills.  Oas- 
eous  emissions  corrode  metals,  Irritate  eyes, 
offend  noses,  and  reduce  visibility.  So  far. 
fortonataly,  the  soot  and  fxmies  have  been 
more  a  nuisance  than  a  proven  health  haz- 
ard, but  in  a  few  Isolated  episodes  In  this 
oouBtry  and  In  Kurope  acute  air  pollution, 
sssnfilatsrt  with  temperature  Inversions  last- 
ing for  several  days,  has  been  accompanied 
by  liiiisssss  in  the  death  rate.  Unless  the 
tempo  of  anttpoUutlon  attack  Is  quickened 
such  eptaodas  oould  bectxne  more  common  In 
the  future,  assiunlng  a  continuing  trend  In 
the  direction  of  an  ever  more  urbanized  and 
Industrialised  society. 

WHAT    TO    DOT 

But  while  it  Is  dear  that  something  more 
moat  be  done.  It  is  far  from  clear  precisely 
what  that  "something"  should  be.  A  report 
issued  last  November  by  the  President's  Sd- 
enoe  Advisory  Committee  frankly  acknowl- 
edged  tbat  "there  are  many  areas  in  which 
Ignoimnee  constrains  our  ability  to  deal  effec- 
ttrely  wtth  pollution  problems  " 

An  orderly  approach  to  air  pollution  con- 
trol logleally  would  involve  the  setting  of 
standard  by  <M0h  community  for  the  quality 
or  na  air,  ttiUamwa  by  efforts  to  curtail  the 
most  damaging  emissions.  There  are  real 
dlflteulttss  In  the  way  of  this  procedure,  how- 
ever, beoauaa  it  entails  not  only  an  assess- 
ment ot  ths  technological  feasibility  of  ciir- 
tallment  for  specific   emissions   but  also   a 


weighing  of  the  costs  of  control  In  relation 
to  the  costs  of  damage  that  occiu'  In  the  ab- 
sence of  control.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
art,  measiuements  of  costs  and  benefits  are 
in  most  Instances  loo  Imprecise  to  yield  a 
reliable  guide  to  action. 

Olven  this  situation,  the  exclteznent  that 
characterizes  much  public  discussion  of 
what  should  be  done  Is  all  too  likely  to  lead 
to  hasty  or  arbitrary  propKjsals  for  curbing 
those  sources  of  pollution  that  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  have  aroused  the  most  alarm. 
Highly  questionable,  for  Instance,  Is  the  re- 
cent recommendation  of  a  committee  of  the 
New  Tork  City  Council  that  exhaust-control 
devices  be  required  by  1969  on  all  cars,  old 
as  well  as  new.  Automotive  engineers  simply 
haven't  been  able  to  perfect  a  control  device 
for  installation  on  old  cars  that  Is  economi- 
cally feasible,  and  It  Is  because  of  this  that 
California,  after  considerable  study,  decided 
to  limit  Its  requirements  to  new  vehicles. 

A  variety  of  arbitrary  propoeals  also  have 
been  made  for  curtailing  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions In  New  York  City.  Including  recom- 
mendations that  the  burning  of  coal  be 
banned  and  that  stringent  limitations  be 
placed  on  the  sulfur  content  of  fuel  oU. 
Some  ptxjponents  of  these  steps  acknowledge 
that  very  dlfllcult  problems  would  be  In- 
volved, ranging  from  costly  furnace  conver- 
sions to  the  limited  market  availability  of 
low-sulfur  oU  that  In  part  Is  the  result  of 
national  policy  limiting  petroleum  Imports. 
Oftier  advocates  are  either  less  candid  or  less 
Informed.  They  would  have  it  appear  that 
the  recoounended  shift  in  fuel-consumption 
patterns  could  be  accomplished  easily  and 
quickly  If  fuel  users  were  only  more  public 
spirited. 

PAVING    THE    BnX 

If  businesses  and  communities  are  to  be 
expected  to  install  control  equipment  on  a 
massive  scale  to  abate  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, more  thought  will  have  to  be  given  to 
methods  of  Inducing  them  to  make  the 
necessary  Investment.  It  needs  to  be  frankly 
recognized  that  there  Is  little  motive  In  most 
cases  for  the  individual  business  unit  to  as- 
sume unusual  costs  in  order  to  reduce  or 
prevent  pollution,  particularly  if  competitors 
aren't  doing  bo.  Control  equipment  Is  non- 
productive so  far  as  yielding  ajiy  marketable 
product  Is  concerned.  In  a  competitive  in- 
dustry. It  may  represent  the  marginal  item 
of  cost  that  prices  a  company  out  of  some 
market.  Recognizing  this,  a  conunualty 
eager  to  attract  new  plants  may  be  tempted 
to  relax  In  enforcing  pollution  regulations. 

The  Incentive  for  spending  public  funds  on 
pollution  abatement  Is  also  limited.  Cities 
all  over  the  country  are  pressed  to  provide 
services  of  all  kinds  to  growing  populations. 
Investment  in  modernized  sewage  treatment 
plants  or  Incinerator  stations  can  have  less 
voter  appeal  than  spending  tor  police  protec- 
tion or  schools. 

Still  another  deterrent  to  abatement  is  the 
fact  that  the  unpleasant  effects  of  pollution 
are  often  so  widely  diffused  that  they  may 
not  be  troublesome  to  those  Immediately  in- 
volved In  creating  them.  Conversely,  the 
benefits  of  control  are  usually  enjoyed  by 
people  other  than  those  who  pay  the  bill. 
The  conununlty  that  treats  Its  sewag^e  before 
discharging  it  into  the  river,  or  the  plant  that 
catches  fly  ash  In  its  smokestack,  may  not 
Itself  enjoy  cleaner  water  or  air.  The  bene- 
ficiary may  be  a  neighborhood  some  distance 
downstream  or  downwind. 

The  problem  of  pollution  thus  doeen't  re- 
spond easily  to  commonsense  maxims  about 
"getting  what  you  pay  for."  If  the  problem 
is  to  be  corrected  a  way  will  have  to  be  foiuid 
to  channel  the  general  desire  for  a  cleaner 
society  Into  an  acceptable  method  of  getting 
up  the  money  to  pay  for  It 

One  promising  suggeetlon.  aimed  at  foster- 
ing greater  activity  In  the  antipollution  field 
by  Industry,  would  have  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral government  give  tax  incentives  to  busi- 


ness. liCr.  W.  O.  Laffer,  president  of  Clevlte 
Corp.,  recently  proposed  a  combination  of 
Investment  credits,  accelerated  depreciation. 
and  exemption  from  property  taxes  on  pollu- 
tlon-c(»itrol  equipment.  Certain  States  al- 
ready provide  sc^ne  tax  relief.  New  York, 
for  Instance,  permits  a  1-year  writeoff  on 
water-pollution  controls,  and  Ohio  exempts 
such  equipment  from  property  taxes. 

An  alternative  to  Incentives  that  Is  some- 
times suggested  would  be  a  system  of  charges 
levied  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  harm- 
ful waste  put  Into  the  water  or  the  air. 
Effluent  charges  are  used  in  the  Ruhr  region 
in  West  Ocrmany,  where  they  have  helped 
to  prevent  deterioration  of  water  quality  in 
a  heavily  populated  and  Industrialized  area. 
This  approach  has  been  tentatively  endorsed 
by  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. Such  a  system,  howevw.  would  have 
the  disadvantage  of  neceaeltatlng  the  cre- 
ation of  a  large  Inspection  and  measiu-e- 
ment  apparatus.  It  could  prove  more  costly 
In  the  long  run,  therefore,  than  tax  Incen- 
tives. 

To  speed  municipal  efforts.  State  and  local 
officials  have  been  urging  larger  Fed- 
eral grants  to  communities  for  abatement 
purposes,  especially  for  Investment  In  sewage 
treatment  plants.  With  local  funds  widely 
Inadequate  to  the  task,  construction  of 
sewage  facilities  has  not  kept  up  with  the 
growth  of  waste  loads.  Federal  grants  for 
construction  of  municipal  sewage  works  have 
lightened  local  burdens  somewhat,  but  the 
callings  Congrses  has  placed  on  the  amount 
that  can  be  granted  for  each  project  dis- 
criminate against  the  most  tx>pulous  States — 
whose  pollution  problems  are  the  most  severe. 
These  ceilings  should  be  liberalized,  as  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  has  recommended,  and  Con- 
gress should  give  high  priority  to  raising 
gnuits  to  local  authorities  for  sewage  plants 
above  the  present  total  of  $150  million  a 
year. 

Actually,  the  problem  which  local  commu- 
nities face  In  providing  adequate  sewage 
facilities  Is  merely  one  small  part  of  what 
has  been  aptly  termed  "the  crisis  of  the 
cities" — of  burgeoning  urban  needs  In  the 
context  of  limited  financial  resources.  Ur- 
ban problems  In  general  probably  aren't  going 
to  be  solvable  until  tax  revenues  are  more 
equitably  shared  between  Federal  and  local 
governments.  Some  variant  of  the  so-called 
Heller  plan,  which  would  substantially  in- 
crease the  amount  of  Federal  tax  collections 
channeled  back  to  States  and  localities,  ma; 
be  the  answer. 

Collaboration  between  Washington  and 
State  and  local  officials  also  Is  necessary  to 
help  define  Industry's  role  in  pollution  abate- 
ment and  to  calm  down  some  of  the  shrill- 
ness that  presently  prevails.  In  too  many 
Instances,  slogans — such  as  "Let  the  pol- 
luters pay" — have  substituted  for  analysis. 
The  {H^uction  of  pollutants,  it  needs  to  tx 
understood.  Is  not  the  consequence  of  per- 
verse  business  behavior  but  the  "Inevitable 
concomitant,"  as  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  has  noted,  of  technological 
activity. 

Businessmen,  while  they  direct  much  of 
this  activity,  can  neither  be  credited  with  all 
its  benefits  nor  held  tm.lquely  accountable 
for  all  Its  unwanted  byproducts.  The 
dividends  and  debits  alike  are  society's  to 
share. 

If  substantial  pollution-control  coets  ars 
to  be  buUt  into  the  business  process.  It  is 
society  at  large  that  is  ultimately  going  to 
pay  the  price  of  those  costs  just  as  it  now 
pa3rB  for  other  social  objectives — such  as 
factory  safety,  abolition  of  child  labor,  and 
minimum  wages — that  have  become  accepted 
costs  of  doing  business.  Clean  water  and 
clear  air  simply  arent  free  goods.  Recogni- 
tion of  this  is  ths  viUl  prerequisite  to  the 
development  of  sensible  abatement  programs. 

The  bUl  (S.  2857)  to  increase  the  in- 
vestment credit  allowable  with  resf)ect 


to  facilities  to  control  water  and  air  pol- 
lution, introduced  by  Mr.  Cooper  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Randolph),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  2857 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepre»entativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 46(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  definition  of  qualified  In- 
vestment for  purposes  of  determining  the 
credit  for  Investment  in  certain  depreciable 
property)  Is  amended  by  adding  after  para- 
graph (4)  thereof  the  following  new  par- 
agraph : 

"(5)  Faciuties  To  Contkol  Watkr  akd 
Am  Pollution. — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  section  38  property 
which  consists  of  facilities  or  equipment  to 
control  water  or  air  pollution,  the  amount  of 
the  qualified  Investment  shall  be  twice  the 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (1 ) . 

'(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  term  'facilities  or  equipment  to  control 
water  pollution'  means  a  facility  or  equip- 
ment used  to  control  water  pollution  by  re- 
moving, altering,  or  disposing  of  wastes  from 
any  type  of  manufactvirlng  or  mining  process. 
Including  the  necessary  Intercepting  sewers. 
outfall  sewers,  pumping,  power,  and  other 
equipment,  and  their  appurtenances. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  term  'facilities  or  equipment  to  control 
air  pollution'  means  a  facility  or  equipment 
used  to  control  atmospheric  pollution  or 
contamination  by  removing,  altering,  or  dis- 
posing of  atmospheric  pollutants  and  con- 
taminants from  any  type  of  manufacturing 
or  mining  process." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1965. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  O'CLOCK  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MUSKEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
tliat  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10 
o'clock  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m,)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess,  under  the  order 
previously  entered,  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  February  2,  1966,  at  10 
o'clock  a.m. 


mmm 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti'E.sDAY,  February  1,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

George  R.  Davis,  minister.  National 
City  Christian  Church,  'Washhigton, 
D,C,.  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Eternal  Spirit  of  Truth,  whose  ways 
are  higher  than  our  ways,  and  whose 
thoughts  are  higher  than  our  thoughts, 
we  feel  Thy  call  to  us.  We  cannot  rest 
until  we  have  more  nearly  approached 
Thy  goodness.  Thy  love.  Thy  holiness. 
We  pray  in  all  of  our  human  agencies  a 
deepening  of  the  desire  to  tod  and  fol- 
low Thy  laws  for  men.  Just  now  espe- 
cially we  long  for  this  in  governments. 
And  we  pray  especially  in  these  hours 
for  our  own  Oovemment.  We  thank 
Thee  for  her  greatness,  her  Ideals,  her 
achievements.     In    these   very    critical 


days  let  Thy  blessing  rest  upon  this 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  our  courts,  and  all 
the  governing  bodies  of  our  Nation. 
Help  us  to  be  strong  and  imwavering  as 
we  carry  the  burdens  of  world  leader- 
ship. Keep  us  humJble.  Keep  us  per- 
sistent in  the  quest  for  world  peace,  by 
every  legitimate  means,  even  as  we  stand 
faithfully  against  aggression  and  tyr- 
anny. O  God,  our  Father,  hear  our 
earnest  prayer,  for  all  men  and  nations, 
and  be  to  us  all  not  only  the  God  of  the 
nations,  but  the  Father  of  each  of  us, 
in  the  name  of  Him  who  is  the  Wonder- 
ful Counselor,  the  Mighty  God,  the 
Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Amen. 


THE    JO'URNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


SELF-HELP  AND  U.S.  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  was 
most  pleased  by  the  stress  President 
Johnson  placed  on  the  need  for  more 
self-help  by  countries  seeking  economic 
aid  from  the  United  States.  This  em- 
phasis on  more  self-reliance  reflects  a 
growing  recognition  that  our  economic 
assistajice  programs  must  be  genuine 
partnerships  if  they  are  to  succeed.  The 
burden  must  be  shared,  but  the  major 
portion  of  the  burden  should  be  carried 
by  the  developing  nations  themselves. 
Economic  development  is  an  inside  job. 
With  all  its  wealth  and  technology,  the 
United  States  cannot  induce  progress  in 
other  n&tions  from  the  outside. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  now  know 
that  a  far  better  life  is  possible.  They 
know  that  ignorance,  poverty,  and  de- 
spair are  not  inevitable  facts  of  life.  In 
the  face  of  this  new  awareness  and  the 
new  aspirations  to  which  it  gives  rise, 
the  rich  nations  of  the  world  can  no 
longer  afford  just  to  help  their  under- 
developed neighbcK's  sustain  themselves 
on  the  brink  of  survival.  Such  a  course 
would  eventually  lead  to  worldwide 
disaster.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we 
must  assist  in  this  struggle  for  a  better 
life.  In  doing  so,  however,  we  should 
continue  to  insist  upon  adequate  stand- 
ards of  performance  from  those  who  seek 
our  aid.  Our  most  vital  contribution 
should  be  assisting  the  drive  toward  self- 
reliance.  For  us,  this  is  the  only  prac- 
ticable course;  for  new  nations  with  a 
strong  sense  of  national  pride  and  pur- 
pose, it  is  the  only  acceptable  course. 


As  the  President  has  emphasized,  self- 
help  means  more  than  cost-sharing  on 
individual  projects.  It  means  firm  com- 
mitments about  how  the  finished  proj- 
ects will  be  used  and  maintained.  In  the 
President's  concept,  self-help  must  in- 
clude such  things  as  the  restructuring  of 
a  tax  system  to  make  it  more  effective 
and  more  equitable;  the  enactment  of 
stringent  fiscal  measures  to  insure  that 
temporary  gains  are  not  swept  away  in 
a  tide  of  Inflation;  the  institution  of 
agricultural  and  land  reform  so  that  the 
farmers  may  realize  a  better  return  for 
their  labor. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  is  to  get  the 
less-developed  coimtries  started  on  an 
upward  spiral  of  rising  production,  rising 
income,  and  rising  standards  of  living  so 
that  they  eventually  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue on  their  way  unaided. 

President  Johnson  has  made  clear  his 
determination  that  U.S.  foreign  aid 
shall  not  be  used  as  a  worldwide  relief 
program  with  the  needy  nations  lined  up 
for  handouts  from  the  rich.  He  is  de- 
termined, rather,  that  our  aid  will  be 
used  to  help  developing  nations  achieve 
econcttnic  iiidependence  as  well  as  politi- 
cal independence.  I  know  that  he  will 
receive  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
Congress  in  his  efforts. 


PRESIDENT  MADE  RIGHT 
DECISION 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speller,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN,  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  made  a  forthright,  courageous, 
and  wise  decision.  He  is  right  in  resum- 
ing the  bombing  of  North  'Vietnam — the 
Communist  aggressor.  The  President 
extended  the  olive  brsuich  of  peace.  He 
even  gave  the  aggressor  time  to  recon- 
sider his  infamous  actions  and  offered 
to  negotiate.  The  President's  gesture  of 
peace  was  rejected  by  additional  ruth- 
less aggression.  The  President  had  no 
alternative  but  to  attack  the  source  of 
aggression. 

The  enemy  took  advantage  of  the 
truce  to  strengthen  his  base  of  aggres- 
sion. The  enemy  used  this  time  to  pre- 
pare for  further  aggressive  action 
against  the  peaceful  'Vietnamese  people 
and  against  American  soldiers  stationed 
in  Vietnam  for  peace  and  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  war. 

Having  returned  from  Vietnam  only 
last  week.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  assure  you 
this  is  welcome  news  to  the  American 
men  at  the  fighting  front  and  to  free- 
dom fighters  of  all  nationalities.  We 
cannot  permit  sanctuaries  free  of  at- 
tack when  aggression  is  spawned  and 
nurtured  against  freemen  from  those 
sanctuaries.  We  must  destroy  those 
bases  of  aggressions  and  international 
crime.  We  are  in  war  tind  every  means 
at  our  disposal  should  be  used  to  insure 
final  victory  over  the  forces  of  tyranny 
and  evil  oppression.    We  must  protect 
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our  men  with  every  meatu  at  our  com- 
mand. We  should  barricade  the  coast  of 
North  Vietnam  and  prerent  their  instru- 
mentalities of  death  from  reaching  our 
tx^s  at  the  fichtlnc  front.  We  should 
destror  the  airfields,  generating  plants, 
and  industrial  complexes  of  North  Viet- 
nam. The  President's  action  will  en- 
eourage  the  Koreans,  the  Thais,  the 
PhiUpi^ne  people,  the  Republic  of  China, 
and  the  forces  of  freedom  all  over  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  men  in  South  Viet- 
nam from  General  Westmoreland  to  the 
private  in  the  foxhole,  the  Vietnamese 
military,  news  correspondents,  and  civil- 
ians In  every  walk  of  life  are  virtually 
united  In  their  desire  to  see  victory  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  In  southeast  Asia. 

Upon  my  return  from  South  Vietnam, 
I.  along  with  others,  made  this  recom- 
mendation to  the  President.  President 
Johnson  has  my  support  in  his  heroic  ef- 
fort to  halt  Communist  aggression  and 
restore  peace  to  the  world. 


YOUTH  WANTS  TO  KNOW 

lir.  TEN39ER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
onanlmous  oonaent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, andto taidude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
NewTotk? 

There  was  no  objection. 

lir.  TENZER  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Saturday.  January  29, 1  had  the  pleasure 
of  viewizig  Edwin  h.  Wdal,  Jr.'s  appear- 
ance on  Theodore  Oranlk's  award-win- 
ning "Youth  Wants  To  Know. "  In  these 
erudal  Umca  when  the  need  for  a  better 
understanding  of  the  critical  issues  of 
the  day  is  so  vital  to  our  very  existence, 
including  the  oonaervaticui  of  our  nat- 
ural reiources,  it  Is  gratifying  to  know 
that  WABC-TV  regularly  presents  to  the 
greater  metropolitan  area  of  New  York 
City  this  splendid  public  affairs  tele- 
vision aeries,  "Youth  Wants  To  Know." 

Edwin  L.  Weisl.  Jr..  Assistant  Attorney 
Qeneral  for  the  Lands  and  Natural  Re- 
souroea  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  was  qulxsed  by  a  panel  of  high 
school  students  about  subjects  of  con- 
cern to  all  Americans.  The  Questions 
and  answers  about  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion, proposed  Federal  legislation  affect- 
ing the  individual  States,  water  resources 
and  conservation  in  general  proved  so 
dynamic  and  spirited  that  I  commend 
Om  full  text  of  the  transcript  of  Mr. 
Welti's  appearazxce  for  reading  by  all 
Americans.  Mr.  Weisl's  articulate  and 
down-to-earth  answers  to  the  students' 
provocative  questions  on  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Justice's  Land  and 
Natural  Resources  Division  was  an  en- 
Ughtentaig  experience  for  all.  The  con- 
servation of  America's  natural  resources 
la  of  particular  critical  concern  to  her 
young  people  and  this  lively  questlon- 
and-anawer  sessicMi  permitted  the  stu- 
dents, Uw  ones  most  deeply  and  directly 
eonONned.  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
conservation  and  its  importance  to  them 
wMian  expert  in  this  field. 

Edwin  L.  Weisl,  Jr..  was  named  as 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the  Lands 
Divlsloo  by  President  Johnson  in  March 
IMS.    He  came  to  this  important  post 


with  the  Department  of  Justice  from  the 
private  practice  of  law  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Weisl  graduated  from  Yale  with  a 
degree  in  political  science  and  philosophy 
in  1951.  His  education  for  the  next  2 
years  was  Interrupted  while  he  served 
his  country  as  a  lieutenant.  Junior  grade, 
in  the  Navy,  first  on  destroye!r  duty  In 
Korea  and  later  at  the  Pentacon.  Fol- 
lowing separation  from  servlqe,  he  at- 
tended Columbia  Law  School  in  New 
York  where  he  won  the  Harlan  Fiske 
Stone  moot  court  honor  argument.  He 
received  his  degree  auid  passed  the  New 
York  bar  in  1956  and  Joined  the  firm 
of  Simpson,  Thatcher  &  Bartlett,  where 
he  served  until  his  appointment  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. In  1957  and  1958  Edwin  L.  Weisl. 
Jr..  served  as  assistant  special  counsel  to 
the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  dur- 
ing its  investigation  of  our  Nation's  mis- 
sile, satellite,  space,  and  defense  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Weisl,  while  he  practiced  law  In 
New  York,  was  also  actively  involved  in 
politics  and  charitable  work.  He  was 
the  campaign  director  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  throughout  the  State  of 
New  York  in  1964.  He  Is  the  director  of 
the  International  Rescue  Committee,  a 
trustee  of  the  92d  Street  YMHA  and 
YWHA,  and  a  member  of  the  corporation 
of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Weisl's  appearance  on  "Youth 
Wants  To  Know"  was  prerecorded  on 
video  tape  at  the  educational  television 
studios  of  WETA-TV  in  Washington, 
DC.  for  telecast  by  WABC-TV  in  New 
York.  The  program  Is  also  seen  and 
heard  in  other  cities  throughout  the 
country  on  various  commercial  and  edu- 
cational stations.  The  radio  version  of 
the  program  Is  broadcast  by  Armed 
PVjrces  Radio  to  American  servicemen 
throughout  the  world. 

At  this  time,  I  should  like  to  include  in 
the  recording  a  complete  transcript  of 
Mr.  Weisl's  appearance  on  "Youth  Wants 
To  Know" : 

ToTTTH  Wakts  To  Know 

(CrcAted  and  produced  by  Theodore  Oranlk, 

Jan.  39.  lOM) 

"Touth  Wanta  To  Know"  presents  Bdwln 
Weisl,  Jr..  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  for  the 
lAnds  Division.  Jiistlce  Department. 

Mr.  Wnm..  One  of  the  reasons  that  I 
changed  our  name  this  year  was  the  very 
fact  that  most  people  don't  know  about  lu 
aad  wh«.t  ve  do.  We  call  It  now  the  Land 
and  Natural  Resources  Division.  I  think  In 
a  sense  this  explains  It.  We  represent  the 
tTnlted  States  In  litigation  Involving  water 
rights  and  water  resources,  air  pollution,  oil, 
gas,  and  mineral  claims  on  the  public  lands, 
which  result  In  lots  of  actual  suits  In  court. 
We  aoqtilre  land  for  the  Government  when 
U  aaeds  It  for  various  projects.  And  also  we 
do  some  work  In  both  representing  Indian 
tribes  and  defending  claims  by  the  tribes 
against  the  United  States 

MoDikATOt.  We're  talking  about  the  Lands 
Division  of  the  Justice  Department  with  Bd- 
wln  Weisl.  Jr.,  who  is  Assistant  Attorney 
CHncral  for  that  Division  In  the  Jxistlce  De- 
partment, and  we'll  begin  our  questioning 
la  Just  a  second. 

•  •  •  •  • 

MoDiaAToa.  Now  let's  continue  our  ques- 
tioning with  our  guest  today  who  Is  Bdwln 
Weisl.  Jr.,  whom  President  Johnson  named 


as  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the  Lands 
Division  In  the  Justice  Department  in  March 
1905.  He  came  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
ttca  from  private  law  practice  In  New  York 
City,  He  graduated  from  Tale  with  a  degree 
In  political  science  and  philosophy  In  19Si. 
The  next  2  years  Mr,  Weisl  served  as  lieuten- 
ant. Junior  grade,  In  the  Navy,  first  on  de- 
stroyer duty  In  Korea  and  later  at  the  Penta- 
gon. He  received  his  degree  and  passed  the 
New  York  bar  In  195fl  and  immediately  Joined 
the  firm  of  Simpson.  Thatcher  &  Bartlett, 
where  his  father.  Mr.  Weisl,  Bt.,  had  been  a 
partner  since  1935,  and  he  remained  In  that 
poaltlon  until  his  e^^polntment  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  And  while  he  practiced 
law  in  New  Tork,  Mr.  Weisl  was  also  actively 
Involved  In  politics  and  charlUble  work.  In 
1994  he  was  campaign  director  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  throughout  the  State  of  New 
Tork.  Ova  discussion  today  primarily,  i 
think,  as  weU  as  other  areas,  wlU  center 
around  the  Lands  Division  and  his  work, 
which  he  described  to  \is  a  moment  ago! 
Mr.  Weisl.  It's  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to, 
I  think,  your  second  appearance  on  Theodore 
Granlk's  "Touth  Wants  To  Know." 

Mr.  WnsL.  I'm  very  glad  to  be  here. 

MooBAToa.  Thank  you.  And  we  look  for- 
ward to  an  Interesting  program.  Who  would 
like  to  begin  the  questioning? 

Question.  Mr.  Welsl,  how  can  we  prevent 
water  shortages,  such  as  the  one  that  Just 
occurred  In  New  Tork  City? 

Mr.  WxBL.  Well,  of  course,  there  are  a 
number  of  ways.  The  first  thing  we  can  do 
Is  figure  out  a  way  to  get  it  to  rain  a  Uttle 
more  than  It  does.  Seriously,  that's  some- 
thing at  the  moment  we  can't  do  much 
about,  so  we've  got  to  look  elsewhere.  The 
principal  problem  In  Ne^  Tork's  water  short- 
age Is  that  you  have  a  city  of  nearly  8  million 
people  with  fresh  water  in  tremendous  quan- 
tities flowing  by  It  every  day  that  you  can't 
poaalbly  use,  because  It  Is  In  such  a  polluted 
state.  So  one  of  the  first  things  we  muat 
do  to  prevent  water  shortages  around  the 
country  Is  attack  the  problem  of  poUutlon 
In  an  all-out  effort  to  abate  It. 

Question.  Sir,  what  prospects  do  you  see 
now  in  the  area  of  desallnlzatlon  of  water? 

Mr.  Whsl.  Well,  sclentlflc  research  is  going 
forward.  We  know  we  can  produce  fresh 
water  from  the  sea.  We  cant  produce  It  at 
a  cost  that  makes  It  reasonable  for  really 
mass  use  as  yet.  The  great  hope  Is  for  either 
a  breakthrough  or  engineering  Improve- 
ments, which  I  think  will  come,  so  that  we 
can  use  It. 

MooBUToa.  Do  we  really  have  to  do  this? 
Is  It  urgent? 

Mr.  Weisl.  I  would  say  yes.  After  all, 
there's  only  so  much  water  In  the  world. 
On  the  other  band,  every  day  there  are  more 
p>eople,  and  there  are  slm.ply  more  demands 
on  existing  supply.  Tou  Just  can't  create 
water  that  doesn't  exist. 

MoDEXATOB.  Eventually  we're  going  to  have 
to  bring  water  in  from  the  sea;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  Whbl.  I  would  think  that  la  going  to  be 
essential. 

Question.  Mr.  Welsl,  what  power  does  the 
Justice  Department  have  right  now  to  pre- 
vent water  pollution? 

Mr.  Weibl.  We  have  power,  but  only  after 
a  very  lengthy  administrative  process  has 
been  gone  through  Involving  the  State,  pri- 
vate Industry,  and  what  have  you.  This  Is 
one  of  the  dllBcultles  In  bringing  about  quick 
enforcement  of  the  water  poUutlon  laws.  We 
have  to  wait  0  months  wbUe  the  Interested 
parties  confer,  and  then  we  have  to  wait  A 
months  while  the  State  water  pollution  au- 
thorities decide  what  they're  going  to  do. 
And  If  ultimately  nothing  has  been  done  or 
adequate  steps  haven't  been  taken,  then  we 
can  come  In  and  sue. 

Question.  Mr.  Welal,  do  you  find  that  most 
manufacturers  will  willingly  cooperate  with 
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you  In  these  plans  to  eliminate  water  pollu- 
tion? 

Mr.  WxisL.  In  many  cases,  we've  received 
excellent  cooperation,  yea.  And  In  many 
cases,  no..  Actually,  you  know  one  of  the 
real  poUutlon  problems  comes  from  munici- 
pal wastes.  It  Is  the  cities  and  towns  who 
m  many  ways  Justifiably  say  we  can't  afford 
to  buUd  a  sewage  treatment  plant.  The 
Federal  Government's  grants  are  not  ade- 
quate to  enable  us  to  build  It.  Therefore, 
what  are  we  to  do?  WeU,  what  were  to  do, 
of  course.  Is  to  change  the  law,  I  hope,  so  that 
grants  to  these  municipalities  wlU  be  ade- 
quate. Then  we'll  try  to  get  the  Industries  to 
book  up  to  the  cities'  sewer  system,  and  take 
advantage  of  the  municipal  faculties,  at  the 
same  time  paying  for  the  right  to  use  these 
■ewers  for  their  wastes. 

Question.  Is  anything  being  done  on  the 
national  level  about  air  pollution? 

Mr.  WxiSL.  Yes,  indeed.  It's  Just  beginning 
to  get  into  high  gear,  because  It  Is  a  very 
difficult  problem  to  determine  whether  air 
polluUon  is  Interstate  and  what  have  you, 
but  a  division  has  been  set  up  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  I 
think  In  the  next  few  months  you're  going  to 
see  a  lot  of  activity. 

Question.  Do  you  have  much  problem  with 
getting  together  with  the  State  governments 
on  this  air  poUutlon? 

Mr.  WnsL.  Most  States  have  started  the 
establishment  of  their  own  department  of 
air  pollution  control.  But  they  are  often 
poorly  funded,  they're  often  a  sort  of  step- 
child of  State  government.  So  the  depart- 
ment Itself  may  be  very  anxloiis  to  step  in 
and  get  to  work,  but  their  resources  are  In- 
adequate to  do  the  Job  because  It  Is  tremen- 
dously expensive.  It  really  takes  lots  of  peo- 
ple to  monitor,  to  test,  to  watch  for  poUu- 
tlon, and,  also,  at  the  same  time,  takes  a  lot 
of  sclentlflc  technology  and  research  to  find 
out  how  to  prevent  It. 

Question.  Mr.  Welsl,  what  kind  of  cooper- 
ation have  you  had  from  private  Industry, 
and  especially  automobile  manufacturers  In 
the  area  of  air  pollution  in  making  sure  that 
there  is  none  from  cars? 

Mr.  Weisl.  Well,  as  you  know,  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress  a  bill  was  passed  enabling 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  Impose  standards  on 
automobile  exhaust  systems.  Within  a  few 
years  every  Detroit  car  will  have  some  system 
on  It.  The  exact  nature  of  them  is  not  yet 
fully  determined,  but  each  company  is  work- 
ing. They're  going  to  have  to  do  It  anyway 
because  California,  as  you  know,  pioneered 
In  It  and  made  It  a  requirement  of  the  State 
law,  to  have  a  device,  and  their  sales  In  Cali- 
fornia are  big  enough  so  they'll  now  start 
putting  them  on  all  of  their  cars,  I'm  sure. 

Question.  Will  the  consumer  have  to  pay 
for  this  eventually? 

Mr.  Weisl.  I  would  assume  we  would  have 
to  pay  in  part  for  It;  yes.  The  consumer  has 
to  pay  for  the  steering  wheel.  I  don't  know 
why  he  shouldn't  have  to  pay  this. 

Question.  What  Is  the  role  of  your  depart- 
ment In  the  administration  of  the  beautlfl- 
catlon  project? 

Mr.  Weisl.  WeU,  we  have  two  roles  in  it 
One  Is  when  a  decision  Is  made  to  go  ahead 
and  buy  and  acquire  Interest  in  land,  we  do 
It  for  them,  as  the  legal  representative.  Sec- 
ondly, we  have  an  active  role  In  preparing 
new  legislation  and  trying  to  generate  ideas 
on  what  can  be  done. 

Question.  I'd  like  to  know  what  plans  are 
underway  to  clean  up  the  Potomac  River  and 
Its  basin? 

Mr.  Weisl.  Well,  there  Is  a  new  bill  called 
the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965,  which  enables 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  set  standards  of  water  quality, 
»od  I  think  extensive  studies  are  going  on 
••  to  what  the  Potomac  ougtit  to  be  like, 
now  clean  shotUd  the  water  be.  And  from 
that  point  they're  going  to  start  going  to 
towns  and  Industries  and  telling  them  what 


has  to  be  done  in  order  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards. If  not.  It  will  end  up  over  In  my  law 
office,  which  none  of  us  expect  and  none  of 
us  reaUy  want. 

Question.  Sir,  how  long  do  you  estimate  it 
WlU  take  to  cleaxi  up  the  basin? 

Mr.  WxML.  WeU,  current  estimates  are 
about  6  or  6  years.  The  reason  is,  of  course, 
that  you  don't  want  to  dislocate  the  econ- 
omy of  all  the  States  that  are  on  the  river. 
You  could  tell  these  plants  to  shut  down 
tomorrow  and,  of  course,  the  rtver  would 
clean  up.  But  it  takes  time  to  build  sewage 
treatment  plants.  It  tsikes  time  to  build 
waste  disposal  plants.  Personally,  I  think 
we've  waited  too  long,  smd  now  that  we're  at 
this  stage,  and  we're  determined  to  go  for- 
ward, we  might  as  weU  do  It  with  a  mini- 
mum of  economic  dislocation. 

Question.  Can  our  waterways  reaUy  be 
cleaned  up,  or  Isn't  part  of  the  effort  Just  to 
stop  further  pollution  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Wkisl.  No,  I  think  our  waterways,  In 
large  measure,  can  be  cleaned  up.  There's 
no  excuse.  In  my  mind,  for  a  dty  not  having 
at  least  secondary  sewage  treatment  today. 
And  we're  going  to  have  to  see  that  that 
comes  atx>ut. 

Question.  Can  this  be  accomplished  In  2 
years  or  In  20  years? 

Mr.  Weisl.  No,  It's  a  long-range  program. 
I  personally  think  It  coxUd  be  accomplished 
In  16  or  20  years  with  a  vigorous  program, 
that  means  the  Congress  willing  to  grant  the 
Federal  Government  the  kind  of  authority 
It  needs  to  do  the  Job. 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  Congress  Is 
aware  of  the  problem  as  you  see  it  or  as  other 
conservationists  see  It? 

Mr.  Weisl.  Yes,  Ijecause  I  think  the  people 
are  finally  becoming  aware  of  It,  you  see  Up 
tUl  only  a  few  years  ago,  a  few  su-dent  con- 
servationists were  talking  about  water  short- 
ages and  pollution  and  nobody  paid  much 
attention.  But  when  you  see  something 
dramatic  like  the  crisis  In  New  York,  then 
people  wake  up  and  are  demanding  It. 

Question.  WeU,  sir.  recently  the  National 
Government  paid  about  a  half  a  mUllon  dol- 
lars In  order  to  get  scenic  rights  for  the  Mer- 
rywood  Estate  along  the  Potomac  River.  Do 
you  foresee  this  possibly  being  a  problem  for 
the  National  Government  wherein  the  local 
governments  may  be  able  to  collect  money 
Jtist  by  threatening  the  buUdlng  of  high  rise 
apartments  in  scenic  areas,  while  still  re- 
taining control  of  the  land? 

Mr.  Weisl.  I  think  you're  quite  right.  This 
is  very  dangerous  and  there  Is  only  one  thing 
to  do  about  it.  and  that  is  to  go  about  ac- 
quiring these  Interests  in  land  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  before  that  happens.  The 
Federal  Government  traditionally  has  never 
done  anything  like  Merrywood  untU  the  last 
minute  when  the  bulldozers  are  there  and 
you  pay  top  value.  I've  Just  sent  in  a  re- 
port of  a  task  force  on  liow  to  acquire  this 
Itlnd  of  land  at  the  earUest  opportunity  with- 
out paying  these  top  IM-Ices. 

Question.  Is  anything  being  done  about 
bUlboards  on  highways,  and  things  like  that 
that  Lady  Bird  wanted? 

Mr.  Weisl,  Yes.  A  bUl  was  passed  under 
the  President's  leadership  last  year  called  the 
Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act,  and  this  re- 
quires States  to  pass  antlblllboard  laws  with- 
in a  few  years  or  lose  a  large  percentage  of 
their  Federal  highway  funds. 

Question.  Mr.  Welsl,  do  you  think  that 
with  the  talk  of  assigning  priorities  to  all 
the  bUls  in  Congress  this  year  because  of 
the  Importance  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and 
other  things,  that  such  things  as  conserva- 
tion programs  and  bUlboard  programs  might 
faU  by  the  wayside? 

Bilr.  Weisl.  I  reaUy  dont.  I  think  that 
President  Johnson  is  going  to  be  known  for 
a  lot  of  good  qualities  and  one  of  them  is 
going  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  conserva- 
tionists this  country  has  ever  had,  perhaps 
the  greatest  since  Theodore  Roosevelt.    And 


I  dont  believe  that  this  part  of  his  program 
Is  going  to  be  sidetracked.  Besides,  Mrs. 
Johnson  is  very  much  for  It,  and  I  think 
that  might  have  some  influence. 

Question.  Sir,  I'd  like  to  change  the  sub- 
ject a  Uttle.  I'd  like  to  know,  they're  plan- 
ning to  make  Assateague  Island  a  national 
park.  I  was  wondering,  wouldn't  this  de- 
prive the  farmers  of  Chlncoteague  from  their 
Income  that  they  get  from  pony  penning 
day  every  year? 

Mr.  Weisl.  I  understand,  but  I  really  don't 
know  that  that  will  be  allowed  to  continue. 
You  can't  be  sure  of  that.  It  la  possible 
that  it  WlU.  This  Is  one  of  the  prices  you 
have  to  pay  for  preserving  the  country,  and 
It's  a  high  price,  I  agree. 

MoDEBATOK.  You  Were  »^'fc^<rig  sbout  the 
Interests  of  Congress  a  moment  ago.  Actu- 
ally the  first  bUl  passed  in  this  session  was 
a  conservation  blU  In  effect,  Just  a  few  days 
ago — the  wild  rivers. 

Mr.  Weibl.  Yes.  Has  It  been  passed?  I 
think  It  Is  being  debated  today. 

MoDBEAToa.  It's  certainly  the  first  action 
anyway  In  this  Congress. 
Mr.  Weibl.  Yes. 

Queetlon.  Mr.  Weisl,  what  are  the  other 
areas  in  the  United  States  that  right  now 
are  In  for  the  same  treatment  as  Assateague 
and  Chlncoteague?  Could  you  tell  us  some- 
thing about  that? 

Mr.  Weisl.  Well  there  are  only  at  the 
moment  two  very  large  projects  of  that 
sort — Fire  Island  In  New  York  and  Point 
Reyes,  North  of  San  Francisco — principal  sea- 
shore developments  right  now  that  are  being 
acquired.  Inhere  may  be  others.  I  Just  may 
not  be  awrare  of  them. 

Question.  What  about  tlie  dunes  in  Ore- 
gon— I  mean,  there  is  such  a  public  and 
private  Interest  conflict  there?  Are  you 
doing  anything  about  tbatf  What  U  hi^>- 
penlng? 

Mr.  Weisl.  That  I  believe  Is  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Interior  Department  and  I 
don't  know  what  Is  happening.  I  cant  tell 
you.    I'm  sorry. 

Question.  Well,  this  is  again  changing  the 
subject.  I  believe  your  department  has  con- 
trol over  Indian  reservations  and  things  like 
this. 

Mr.  Weisl.  We  have  no  control  over  any- 
tlUng.  We  act  as  lawyers  for  the  people  that 
do,  however. 

Question.  Yes.  Well,  what  opportunlUes 
are  there  for  Indians  now?  Are  there  any 
barriers  to  opportunities  in  the  United 
States?    What  are  they? 

Mr.  Weisl.  Well,  of  course,  there  la  the 
usual  barrier  of  any  nonwhlte  In  America, 
that  of  race  prejudice.  There  is  a  second 
barrier  of  the  quality  of  education  they've 
had.  But  as  far  as  legal  barriers,  there  are 
none  at  all.  Any  Indian  Uving  on  a  reserva- 
tion Is  free  to  leave  it  and  take  up  employ- 
ment anywhere  he  likes. 

Question.  Sir,  what  is  being  done  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  of  the  In- 
dians? 

Mr.  Weisl.  Well,  there  is  a  large  effort 
being  undertaken  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  upgrade  their  education.  In  a  lot 
of  areas  where  there  are  reservations.  It's 
curious,  but  the  quality  of  education  on  the 
reservation,  being  Federal,  is  better  than 
what  you  get  In  the  poor  Southern  States — 
that  is,  the  non-Indian  citizen.  But  there  la 
a  massive  effort  going.  Inadequate  as  It  has 
always  been  and  probably  will  continue  to 
be,  because  not  enough  people  In  the  Con- 
gress are  excited  about  providing  for  the 
Indians. 

Question.  I'd  like  to  ask  you.  Is  the  land 
of  the  Indian  reservation — Is  this  being  taken 
away  or  are  the  Indians  going  to  continue  to 
stay  on  the  reservations  If  they  please? 

Mr.  Weisl.  WeU,  there  Is  a  long  range  pro- 
gram In  the  Interior  Department  to  Integrate 
the  Indiana  with  the  rest  of  American  citi- 
zens If  they  want.     And  If  this  would  occur. 
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Z  cappoM  tlM  Tndtan«  would  then  b«  free  to 
■tfl  tholr  raMrv»ttozu.  but  us  far  &■  owner- 
■blp  la  oancera«d,  they  are,  In  effect,  owned 
by  the  Indian  trlbaa.  and  tbelra  to  keep  for 
iHipn—l  •■  tiMy  wlah. 

Question.  Ic  tltare  any  direct  tle-ln  wltb 
tbs  Und  a«tlTttlM  of  Int«rlor,  or  do  you  atm- 
ply  lapreMDt  Interior  In  Oovemment  caaee — 
any  dlraet  tto-la  with  your  Department  and 
the  Interior  Deputment? 

Mr.  Wkw^  We  don't  manage  land;  no.  We 
help  ttaam  In  the  legal  work  of  dlapoalng  of 
It  and  whst  have  you.  We  work  very  cloaely 
on  »w^"g  rtarlilnni.  I  think. 

Qoeetlon.  Do  you  find  that  moet  Indiana 
today  ar«  merging  Into  American  aoclety 
more? 

lAr.  Wkol.  No.  I  don't  at  all.  There  Is  a 
real  tendency  to  remain  on  the  reaervatlons 
for  nuloaa  reaaona.  It  would  depend  very 
mnch  on  the  tribe  tn  order  to  give  you  thoae 


Question.  What  are  moat  of  thoae  reaaona. 
In  general?  I  mean  are  there  any  that  apply 
to  moat  Ihdlan  trlbea,  or  are  they  different 
for  each  tribe? 

ICr.  Wnai..  I  would  aay  they  are  different 
for  each  trtbe.  Vot  example,  the  Apaehea 
in  Arlaona  are  ataytng  on  the  reaerTatlon 
hecanae  they  have  dlaoovered  a  way  to  make 
It  Into  a  v«7  &n«  economic  entity,  "nieyre 
developing  lakea  and  rivers  on  It  ao  that  they 
can  uae  It  for  recreation.  They're  put  on 
motela  and  are  going  to  make  a  lot  of  money 
out  of  the  land  there — aomethlng  that  never 
happened  before,  ao  their  Incentive  to  stay  la 
great.  On  aome  of  tb«  other  reaervatlona 
tber*  lent  that  much  Incentive,  but  there  Is 
a  tremendoua  paychologlcal  puU  to  remain  In 
tha  tribe. 

Qtieaftlon.  Sometlmea  when  it  aeema  that 
there  la  a  profit  available  on  the  reservation, 
ia  there  any  effort  to  take  It  away,  aa  has 
aometlmea  been  done  with   oil  dlscoverlea? 

Kr.  Wbsi..  Not  any  more.  Up  until  50 
ywtra  ago,  certainly  that  waa  done  regularly 
and  vary  unfairly.  Now,  no.  For  example, 
the  Navaho  Indiana,  which  were  among  the 
pooraat  In  the  counAry  ao  years  ago,  are 
among  the  rtebaat  beoauae  of  oU  diaooverlea 
on  the  raaerratlon. 

Queetion.  Ia  there  any  attempt  to  repay 
thoae  trlbaa  which  loat  out  because  of  un- 
fair  

Hi.  Wkisl.  Tea,  yea  there  Is.  and  that's 
one  of  the  thinci  we  do.  I  have  been  aound- 
Ing  Ilka  a  gnat  oonaervatlonlst  and  liberal. 
Wa  do  dafsnd  thaae  clalma  when  the  Indiana 
bring  them,  beeauae  thalr  lawyera.  of  course, 
like  all  lawyers,  tend  to  overclaim.  But,  yea, 
Ooograaa  In  1M6  paaaed  the  Indiana  Claims 
Act  which  altovs  them  to  go  over  these  past 
wroaai.  TiMy  oui  go  back  to  the  date  of  the 
fononatton  of  tho  Union  or  quite  recently. 

Quartton.  To  move  on  to  another  area. 
Mr.  Welal.  <to  you  aae  In  our  major  cities  any 
Interference  between  urban  renewal  projects 
and  the  oonoapt  of  aDolnent  domain  ? 

Mr.  WnsL.  No,  I  don't  think  there  has 
been  any  problems.  There's  been  a  lot  of 
public  annoyance  with  eminent  domain  be- 
eauaa  no  man  llkaa  to  have  his  land  taken 
away  by  the  Oovemment,  but  beyond  that 
we've  had  no  conflict. 

Queetion.  Well,  there'a  been  qxUte  a  prob- 
lem between  peraona  who  must  be  displaced, 
while  tbalr  Und  la  being  rebuilt,  and  there 
haa  bean  quite  a  bit  of  pubUc  agitation  over 
thla.    Doca  thla  fall  under  your  Jurladlctlon? 

Mr.  Wkbl.  It  haant  ao  far.  There  la  legis- 
lation In  thla  aeaalon  of  the  Congreae  to  help 
pay  moving  axpenaea  and  help  pay  relocation 
ezpenaaa.  help  get  people  set  up  In  new  bual- 
naaaas  whan  they  are  forced  to  move,  some- 
thing I  would  support  very  strongly.  Tee, 
there  la. 

Qnaatlon.  Mr.  Welti ,  you  mentioned  leg- 
lalatton  pandlng;   exactly  what  legUIaUon? 

Mr.  Worn..  Well,  thoe  u  a  bill  which, 
uuoBC  other  thlnga,  relatea  to  the  Federal 
Qov«miB«Qt's  land  acquisition  policies,   in 


general,  and  among  other  things,  provides 
for  increased  relocation  payments,  moving 
axpenaea,  and  what  have  you  for  people  dis- 
placed by  urban  renewal.  That's  In  general 
wtiat  it  doee.  Many  of  these  things  are  al- 
ready done.  I  think  this  Increases  the  pay- 
ments and  what  have  you.  It  makes  It  sim- 
pler to  get  them.  This  urban  renewal,  I 
might  aay.  ia  done  by  a  city  or  a  State  with 
Federal  money,  so  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment can't  control  the  manner  It  does — In 
which  these  people  are  taken  care  of. 

Question.  Do  you  anticipate  any  additional 
activities  because  of  the  formation  of  the 
new  Cabinet  poet  and  more  activity  perhaps 
in  our  urban  area  than  there  has  been? 

Mr.  Wnai..  Tes.  There's  no  question  that 
that  is  one  of  the  No.  1  tasks  today 

Question.  Can  our  cities  really  be  cleaned 
up? 

Mr.  Weisl.  Once  again  I  think  this  country 
can  do  anything  that  It  really  wants  to  and 
la  willing  to  spend  the  Uroe  and  money  on; 
yea,  they  can  be. 

Question.  Sir,  I'd  like  to  know  If  there  is 
any  consideration  given  to  taking  land  from 
these  urban  renewal  projects  and  making 
sure  that  they  are  dedicated  for  either 
schools  or  recreation  facilities  or  parks? 

Mr.  Weisi..  Yes.  I  think  that's  going  to 
be  one  of  the  requirements  for  Federal  as- 
aiatance  in  these  areas  Is  that  recreation  and 
education  uses  are  considered.  I  see  you 
ahake  your  head,  but  I  know  that  this  Is  im- 
plicit in  the  planning  that  the  urban  re- 
newal administrators  are  working  on.  Yee, 
because  in  the  past  they  haven't  considered 
these  things. 

MoDEKATOR.  If  I  might,  I'd  like  to  say 
something  here,  and  I'd  like  to  take  a  min- 
ute to  do  it.  So  If  you'll  hold  your  questions 
and  excuse  us  for  jvist  a  second,  Mr.  'Welsl, 
we'll  continue  our  questions  m  Just  a  mo- 
ment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Monx»ATOR.  All  right  now.  Let's  continue 
our  questioning. 

Question.  Mr.  Welal,  Is  it  very  often  the 
eaae  that  there  is  conflict  between  conserva- 
tion programs  and  other  land  use  programs, 
such  as  in  the  case  of  the  Florida  Everglades 
where 

Mr.  Wrcsi..  Tee,  there  Is,  and  the  tendency 
has  been  for  the  agencies  building  the  proj- 
ect to  work  as  if  It  were  a  loan,  you  know. 
The  Army  Engineers  think  about  flood  con- 
trol. There  Is  no  overall  planning,  and  look 
to  the  consequences  as  a  whole. 

Question.  Is  there  any  prospect  that  there 
will  be  any  agency  which  will  coordinate  all 
thla  BO  that  there  lant  this  conflict? 

Mr.  WnsL.  Well,  Harold  Ickes  started  to  try 
to  do  that  In  about  1933,  and  there  Isnt  one 
yet.  There  is  a  bill  In  Congress  this  year 
which  no  one  expects  to  get  very  far,  which 
Would  place  all  of  this  kind  of  planning  In 
one  agency.  I  think  It  would  be  called  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  very  splendid  idea,  one  that  has 
very  limited  chance  of  success. 

Question.  Sir,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  If  you 
oould  explain  Just  briefly  what  this  wllder- 
neaa  bill  In  Congress  is  designed  to  do? 

Mr.  Wnai..  Well,  that's  to  acquire  and  pre- 
serve areas  In  the  country  that  ax  a  still  In 
their  virgin  state,  essentially  Is  what  It  does. 
I  think  It  la  an  Important  blU.  I  think 
you've  touched  on  something  that  I  feel 
very  strongly  about.  We  have  a  lot  of  wllder- 
neaa  In  the  country  that's  likely  to  stay 
as  It  Is.  We've  got  a  lot  of  cities  that  don't 
have  anything  at  all  In  terms  of  adequate 
recreation  and  open  space  facilities  around 
them,  and  I  wish  we'd  spend  more  of  our 
time  concentrating  on  that  than  on  the  wide 
open  spaces  In  the  West. 

Question.  Mr.  Welsl,  there's  been  talk  on 
and  off  over  I  think  about  the  past  20  years 
of  the  poeslblllty  of  ceding  some  of  the  Fed- 
eral lands,  like  the  national  forests  back  to 


the  States.  Baa  thla  received  recently  any 
serious  consideration?  Is  this  likely  ever 
to  happen? 

Mr.  WciBL.  Well,  there  is  right  now  a  very 
little  known  body  that  has  been  set  up  by 
the  Congress  called  the  Public  Land  Law 
Revision  Commission.  It  is  Just  beginning 
to  get  off  the  ground  and  start  deliberating. 
And  questions  such  as  these  are  very  likely  to 
come  up  before  the  Commission.  I  think  this 
is  a  Corn  mission  that  could  do  a  very  useful 
Job  and  It's  one  that  we  ought  to  keep  a  good 
eye  on  because  who  are  going  to  be  the  people 
ttiat  really  Influence  that  Commlsaion  is  go- 
ing to  be  the  lumber  companies,  or  is  it  go- 
ing to  be  the  public  Interests?  Not  that  they 
necessarily  conflict.  In  fact,  usually  tlie> 
don't. 

Question.  Going  on  with  what  John  said, 
then  if  the  wilderness  bill  passes  and  the 
Federal  Oovemment  begins  acquiring  lands 
for  park  usee,  you  know,  to  preserve  them, 
will  these  be  eventually  going  to  the  States? 

Mr.  WriBL.  There  certainly  Is  no  plan  that 
they  will,  although  a  lot  of  the  Federal  legis- 
lation provldea  money  for  the  States  to  do 
the  Job,  you  know,  where  the  States  In  some 
Instances  would  acquire  it  themselves,  but 
they  would  have  to  hold  it  In  its  natural 
state. 

Question.  Mr.  Weisl,  do  you  think  that  the 
States  would  really  do  a  good  Job  of  admin- 
istering public  lands  in  this  area,  because  a 
recent  editorial  in  New  Repxibllc  mentioned 
that  the  States  contribute  about  2  cents  to 
every  Federal  dollar  In  the  area  of  conserva- 
tion and  really  are  hesitant  to  contribute 
much  more? 

Mr.  WnsL.  I  agree.  Of  course,  the  answer 
is  some  States  would  and  some  States  would 
not.  You've  got  to  remember,  this  Is  some- 
thing we  all  forget  about  the  public  lands, 
that  the  States  get  moet  of  the  Income  from 
them  anyway,  as  you  know.  I  think  some- 
thlnk  like  37  Vi  percenrt;  goes  directly  to  the 
State  treasuries;  that  is,  the  moneys  col- 
lected from  Federal  oil  and  g&s  leases  and 
mining  and  grazing.  Another  almost  50  per- 
cent or  perhaps  a  little  bit  more  goes  to  the 
reclamation  fund,  which  is  largely  spent  in 
the  same  State  where  the  public  lands  are. 
And  only  10  percent  of  all  the  moneys — ^rev- 
enues from  moet  of  the  public  lands  goes  Into 
the  Federal  Treasury.  How  this  happened  1e 
lost  in  history.  I  think  It  is  rather  surprising 
and  a  bit  shocking  when  you  flrst  hear  It. 

Question.  We  have  Just  been  through  a, 
what  seems  to  be  kind  of  annual  flooding  In 
California.  What  can  be  done  about  thla  to 
prevent  this  constant  flooding  In  one  partic- 
ular area? 

Mr.  Weisi..  Well,  nobody  ever  believed  out 
In  California  they'd  have  these  kind  of  rains. 
of  course.  Now  that  they  know,  they've  sim- 
ply got  to  undertake  a  dam  building  and  flood 
control  project.  It  Is  a  disgrace  that  these 
floods  happened,  because  here  Is  a  State  with 
tremendous  water  shortages,  and  then  every 
year  half  the  annual  rainfall  washes  owt  to 
sea  was^ted  and  unused.  So  that  It  Is  Just 
going  to  cost  money. 

Moderator.  Panel,  I'm  afraid  our  time  Is 
up.  And  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Welsl  for  be- 
ing our  guest.    It's  been  most  Interesting. 

Mr.  WnsL.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  be 
here. 

Moderator.  If  we  may,  we'll  extend  an  In- 
deflnlte  Invitation  for  you  to  return. 

Mr.  Weisl.  I'll  be  delighted  to  come  back. 

Moderator.  Iliank  you  very  much,  sir. 
And  thank  you,  panel,  for  your  Interesting 
questions.  And  I  hope  you'll  come  back  too 
And  thank  you.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  lac 
being  with  us.  I  hope  you'll  Join  us  next 
week  and  each  week  at  this  same  time  tor 
Theodore  Oranlk's  "Touth  Wants  To  Know  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  station,  WABC-TV  and 
Mr.  Theodore  Oranlk,  producer  of  the 
program  "Youth  Wants  To  Know,"  have 
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rendered  and  are  continuing  to  render  a 
unique  public  service  by  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  our  citizens  the  position 
which  our  youth  take  on  the  vital  issues 
of  the  day.  Of  particular  interest  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  which  I  am  privileged 
to  represent,  was  this  program  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  conservation  and 
preservation  of  our  natural  resources  and 
questions  and  answers  dealing  with  water 
and  air  pollution. 

My  constituents  are  now  engaged  in 
debating  H.R.  11236 — Tenzer  bill — to  es- 
tablish a  Long  Island  National  Wetlands 
Recreation  Area  on  the  south  shore  of 
Nassau  County. 

Another  very  important  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  New  York  State  is  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Hudson  River  Highlands. 
I  have  joined  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  Richard  Ottinoer, 
of  the  25th  District,  on  HJi.  4813. 

A  chance  to  walk,  to  row  a  boat,  to  fish, 
to  hunt,  to  swim,  to  picnic,  or  to  merely 
observe  the  natural  world — all  these 
must  be  provided  for  and  can  be  even 
within  close  range  of  the  asphalt  jungles 
we  know  so  well.  What  I  am  referring 
to  now  are  human  resources.  These  re- 
sources must  be  protected.  Otherwise. 
what  heritage  will  v/e  leave  to  our  chil- 
dren other  than  a  fllled-in  bay,  a  polluted 
stream,  or  bone  fragments  In  a  museum? 
Men  can  do  better — men  must  do  bet- 
ter— so  let  us  begin  now. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday.  January  27.  1968. 
I  was  snowbound  in  southern  Virginia 
while  en  route  to  Washington  from  my 
district.  I  was  therefore  unable  to 
answer  rollcalls  on  that  date ;  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  unable  to  vote  on  the  res- 
olution appropriating  funds  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

Let  the  Record  show  that,  had  I  been 
here,  I  would  have  voted  In  support  of 
the  resolution.  Further  it  was  my  In- 
tention to  address  the  House  for  the 
purpose  of  complimenting  the  chairman 
and  the  individual  members  of  the 
committee  for  the  great  work  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  think  the  committee  should 
have  the  full  support  of  this  body.  I 
know  the  great  majority  of  Americans 
endorse  the  committee  and  Its  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of 
House  Resolution  665. 


CUBA  TO  RECEIVE  UNITED  STATES 
FUNDS  THROUGH  AN  AGENCY  OF 
THE  U.N. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jan- 
uary 24  Issue  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  carried  a  headline  and  lead 
story  under  the  byline  of  Mr.  Edward 
O'Brien,  the  Globe's  Washington  bureau 
chief.  As  the  story  Involves  our  na- 
tional security  and  our  natlcmal  integ- 
rity, I  believe  it  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  all  Members  of  Congress.  The  head- 
line, itself,  borders  on  the  macabre: 
"Cuba  To  Receive  US.  Funds  Through 
Agency  of  UJI."  I  include  the  above- 
named  article  as  a  permanent  pert  of  the 
Congressional  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

The  substance  of  the  story  Is  outlined 
as  follows: 

First.  A  United  Nations  agency  Is 
planning  to  give  Cuba  $3,100,000. 

Second.  More  than  half — $2  million — 
will  go  to  the  technological  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Havana. 

Third.  Our  share  Is  to  be  $1,200,000. 

Fouilh.  Ambassador  James  Roosevelt 
has  Indicated  that  the  United  States  will 
register  an  objection  on  principle,  but 
will  not  withhold  its  share  nor  will  we 
demand  rejection  of  the  proposal. 

Fifth.  The  technological  branch  of  the 
university  In  question  Is  headed  by  Rus- 
sian and  Cuban  military  personnel. 

Sixth.  Students  attending  the  branch 
must  be  either  Communist  Party  mem- 
bers or  members  of  the  Cuban  "militia." 

Seventh.  Students  will  be  trained  to 
be  proficient  In  the  following  areas: 
computers,  electronics,  radar,  and  mili- 
Itary  commimicaUons. 

Eighth.  Contributions  to  the  fund 
supplying  this  aid  are  strictly  voluntary. 
The  United  States  is  under  no  legal  com- 
mitment to  make  the  offering. 

Ninth.  A  general  program  of  aid  to 
Cuba  amounting  to  as  much  as  $25  mil- 
lion has  been  discussed  in  the  UJ^. 

Tenth.  The  same  project  was  dumped 
in  1963  after  congressloiuil  and  State 
Department  opposition. 

EHeventh.  Less  than  a  month  ago,  r^- 
resentatlves  of  82  Communist  Parties  tn 
three  continents  met  In  Havana  to  or- 
ganize a  more  unified  effort  for  the  sub- 
version of  the  Western  Heinls«>here,  Asia, 
and  Africa. 

Twelfth.  Two  primary  targets  named 
by  that  meeting,  Brazil  and  Paraguay, 
have  already  objected  to  the  aid  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  Is  carried  out,  we 
will  be  sending  American  tax  dollars  to 
persons  dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of 
of  this  Government  and  the  elimination 
of  all  free  societies  throughout  the  world. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  will  Initiate  an 
Immediate  investigation  of  the  clrctim- 
stances  surrounding  the  entire  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remain  and  In- 
clude this  headline  story  with  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


Cuba  To  Rbccve  U.S.  Funds  Through 
Agenct  of  U.N. — American  Aid  To  Total 
•  1.2  Million — Roosevelt  Pure  Tentative 
OK  ON  Project 

(By  Edward  W.  O'Brien) 
Washington. — K  United  Nations  agency 
which  receives  40  jwrcent  of  its  money  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury  is  planning  to  give  W,- 
100,000  to  Cuba,  with  more  than  half  of  the 
aid  funds  allocated  to  strengthen  the  Univer- 
sity of  Havana's  technological  faculty. 

The  United  States,  through  Ambassador 
James  Roosevelt,  has  informed  the  U.N.  agen- 
cy It  vrUl  not  demand  rejection  of  the  project, 
nor  will  the  United  States  withhold  its 
$1,240,000  share  of  the  cost. 

trains  enginx^u 

The  university's  technological  branch 
trains  engineers  and  others  and  Is  headed  by 
Russian  and  Cuban  military  personnel.  Only 
Communist  Party  and  mUltia  members  are 
permitted  to  attend. 

"Cuban  technology  is  specifically  oriented 
toward  training  in  computers,  electronics, 
and  other  areas  of  endeavor  which  Pidel  Cas- 
tro has  stated  are  related  to  the  military  po- 
tential of  Cuba  and  particularly  to  radar  and 
military  communications."  according  to  the 
Cltzens  Committee  for  a  Free  Cuba,  Inc.,  an 
antl-Castro  organization  of  prominent  Amer- 
icans. 

In  1963,  the  XSJ<J.  special  fund  headed  by 
Paul  O.  Hoffman,  proposed  an  aid  project  for 
Castro's  Cuba  but  dropped  it  after  an  angry 
outcry  In  Congress  and  State  Department  op- 
position. 

Last  Tuesday,  Ambassador  Roosevelt,  who 
represents  the  United  States  on  the  U.N.  de- 
velopment program  governing  councU  that 
passes  on  special  fund  projects,  said  this  Gov- 
ernment's opposition  In  1963  was  a  gimmick 
and  didn't  mean  a  thing  tn  the  whole  concept 
of  the  fund. 

PUBLIC    RECORD 

Mr.  Roosevelt  said  he  will  "place  on  the 
public  record  the  Government's  objection  in 
principle"  to  the  new  project  but  will  do 
nothing  else  to  block  the  project  or  cut  off  the 
customary  40-percent  contribution  by  Wash- 
ington. 

U.S.  payments  to  the  U.N.  special  fund  are 
voluntary.  The  fund  will  spend  over  »160 
million  this  year. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  said  the  United  States  nomi- 
nal opposition  to  the  Cuban  project  Is  not 
based  on  the  Castro  regime's  communism 
but  on  the  theory  that  Cuba's  shortage  of 
technical  experts  was  caused  by  the  Castro 
regime  itself,  which  has  caused  thousands 
of  Cubans  to  flee. 

The  new  aid  project  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Hoffman,  who  maintained  that  U.S.  support 
"must  be  kept  free  of  ideological  and  political 
considerations." 

Of  the  $3,100,000  total  ta  mUllon  wlU  go 
to  the  university  and  gl. 100,000  for  an  agri- 
cultural research  station  near  Havana. 

TTLTIBtATE   TOTAL 

An  ultimate  total  of  |2S  million  in  UJJ. 
aid  to  Cuba  is  being  discussed.  Whether  it 
materializes  wUl  probably  depend  largely  on 
congressional  and  public  reaction  to  the  flrst 
portion. 

Brazil  and  Paraguay  strongly  objected  to 
helping  Castro  through  the  U.N.  Both  coun- 
tries are  among  the  principal  targeU  of  Com- 
munist subversion  directed  from  Cuba. 

A  Communist  trlcontlnental  congress  of 
subversion  which  brought  together  top- 
ranking  Reds  from  many  countriee.  ended 
in  Havana  leas  than  a  weeks  ago.  At  the  con- 
gress. Cuba  was  formally  designated  aa  a 
headquarters  of  Communist  subversion  in 
Latin  America,  Asia  and  Africa.  The  citizens 
committee  said  it  is  alerting  Senate  and 
House  Members  to  the  U.N.  project  in  the 
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bope  of  brtoglng  about  c«nc«Uatloo  oX  U^. 
rajuport. 

"Shotild  tbe  T7.N.  propoa&I  be  approvad, 
backed  by  VS.  cupport  and  money,  we  will 
bare  eucceeded  in  underwriting  the  subver- 
rioo  of  tha  Western  Heznlspbere."  tbe  eom- 
mltt«e  bM  told  Ita  mambcn. 


J 


ECONOMIC   MIRACLE 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speakjer,  I  B«k 
unanimous  con«ent  to  addreas  the  Hoiue 
for  1  minute,  to  revlM  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wlseonsln? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
have  said  It  would  be  a  miracle  If  the 
United  States  could  afford  both  guns  and 
butter. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  miracle  Is  a  real- 
ity. The  country  is  strong  enough  to 
carry  on  its  overseas  commitments  and 
its  domestlo  programs,  as  outlined  by  the 
President. 

Columnist  Roscoe  Drummond,  In  a 
column  in  the  Washington  Post,  stated 
that  the  President  has  a  miracle  going  for 
him.  "The  miracle."  wrote  Mr.  Drum- 
mond, 'is  the  tremendous  and  sustained 
dynamism  of  the  UJS.  economy." 

Mr.  Drummond 's  article  has  some  very 
good  thoughts  and  I  therefore  offer  it  for 
the  RicoKD,  as  follows: 

Ths   Axxbicam    MraAg.B — OuMS-AMD-Burm 

XCONOMT 

(By  Roacoe  Drummond) 

It  will  be  a  miracle  If  the  United  States  can 
meet  the  mountUig  cost*  of  the  Vietnam  war 
and  the  Great  Society  without  large  deficit 
■pending. 

But  tbs  President  baa  a  miracle  going  for 
blm.  Mora  than  anything  eUe,  it  c&n  nui^ 
It  possible  for  the  American  people  to  have 
both  guna  and  butter  without  economic  dl<- 
astar. 

Tbe  miracle  la  the  tremendous  and  aua- 
stainad  dynamism  of  the  VB.  economy. 

Time  was  wbsn  tbe  Nation's  haunting  con- 
osm  WM  bow  to  avert  dapraaalon. 

Today's  problam  la  bow  to  manage  proaper- 
Ity  for  tbs  baaaflt  of  everyone. 

In  tba  vsry  raoaot  paat  many  ezperta 
thought  high  unemployment  waa  tnaoluble. 
waa  buUt  Into  tbs  aoonomy. 

Today  the  quasUoD  la  whether  industry  can 
And  tbs  labor  it  rsquirss  to  man  tbe  pn>- 
duotlon  lines. 

Wp*  *gMs<o  tbs  admiring  eyas  of  the  whole 
world  wars  on  tbs  Xuropsan  eooocmic  mir- 
acle. Tbs  most  industrialised  countries  in 
Xurops.  plus  Japan  and  Ruasla,  were  sweep- 
ing past  the  United  States  In  annual  eco- 
ncBBlo  growth. 

Today  tbs  United  States  leads  every  coun- 
try In  growth  rate— 6  percent  last  year,  prob- 
aMy  higher  tbla  year. 

What  we  are  now  wltneaalng  la  the  Ameri- 
can ssoaomlc  miracle  and.  since  the  Ifatlon 
is  now  into  tbs  aUctb  ysar  without  recession. 
It  Is  ttms  to  rseognlae  that  this  miracle  is 
not  aooidsntaL 

At  a  ttms  wbsn  eommunlam  la  still  claim- 
lag  it  la  tbs  wavs  of  ths  futiire — though 
nsWbsr  la  Bsd  Oblna  nor  in  the  Soviet  Union 
oaa  Cosoiaunlst  sericulture  feed  lu  own 
pso(>ls>^aMijrbs  oompsUUve  prlvau  enter- 
prlss  has  somstblng  to  be  said  for  it. 

Ws  most  bia  doing  something  right. 

Wbsn  ftasldsnt  ■Isenhower  submitted 
a  iM8-40  budget  of  $73  billion.  Secretary  of 
tbs  Trsssury  Osorgs  Humphrey  screamed  at 
tbs  WlUts  Houss  that  such  a  spending  binge 


would  "bring  on  a  recession  that  would  curl 
your  hair."    It  didn't. 

Tbe  SI  12.8  billion  budget  Mr.  Johnson 
presented  to  Oongresa  this  week  la  a  big 
budget  but,  because  of  the  vigor  and  growth 
of  tbe  economy,  it  does  not  dangerously 
•train  the  reaources  of  the  Nation. 

Elsenhower's  972  billion  was  often  cited  as 
the  biggest  peacetime  budget  ever.  But  It 
wasn't.  Not  that  It  wasnt  the  biggest  to 
that  moment,  but  It  wasnt  a  peacetime 
budget.  It  was  a  peace-plus-cold-war 
budget. 

And  Ui.  Johnson's  9112  8  billion  Is  not  a 
peacetime  budget.  It  is  a  peace-plus-cold- 
war-plus-hot-war  budget  and  the  President 
put  his  linger  on  Its  economic  soundness 
when  he  pointed  out  In  his  economic  mes- 
sage that,  while  our  defense  needs  are  great, 
our  economic  growth  Is  far  greater. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  large 
uncertainties  In  the  budget.  The  uncer- 
tainties are  the  war-coet  estimates  and  the 
revenue  estimates.  They  could  both  be 
wrong.    They  usually  are. 

If  they  prrove  to  be.  the  President  will  have 
to  propose  higher  taxes  and  cutting  back 
some  homefront  spending  to  hold  Inflation 
in  check. 


NEED  FOR  BAIL  REFORM 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Introduce  today  a  bill  which  will  estab- 
lish for  the  first  time  a  formal  statutory 
removal  procedure  to  be  followed  by  bail 
bondsmen  and  supervised  by  U.S.  Judicial 
officers  in  the  State  to  which  an  alleged 
ball  jumper  has  moved.  It  is  a  simpli- 
fled  form  of  the  current  extradition 
process  and  requires  that  bondsmen  pro- 
cure an  arrest  warrant  from  a  U.S.  com- 
missioner or  U.S.  judge  and  then  bring 
the  bailee  before  tliat  official  for  a  hear- 
ing. The  Federal  officer  would  Issue  a 
removal  warrant  to  the  bondsman  only 
after  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  the 
accused  was  the  person  sought,  that  he 
had  been  admitted  to  ball  in  another 
State  and  had  violated  the  provisions  of 
tliat  ball,  and  that  the  bondsman  is  a 
valid  representative  of  the  bonding  com- 
pany. If  the  removtU  warrant  was 
Issued,  the  accused  would  have  to  be  re- 
turned promptly  to  the  State  from  which 
he  had  fled.  Bondsmen  who  fail  to  com- 
ply with  these  provisions  of  my  bill  would 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  2  years,  or  both. 

The  dangers  of  the  present  system 
have  been  made  clear  by  the  actions  of 
bondsmen  in  a  recent  episode  involving 
one  of  my  constituents.  Presently,  con- 
victed criminals  that  escape  have  more 
rights  than  alleged  bail  jumpers  who 
have  not  been  convicted  of  any  crime. 
At  present,  the  law  does  not  prescribe 
procedures  in  this  field.  In  fact,  bonds- 
men today  base  their  actions  on  a  Su- 
preme Court  decision  handed  down  in 
1872.  I  believe  that  the  due  process  of 
the  law  can  only  be  assured  by  enactment 
of  this  bill.  It  will  merely  require  bonds- 
men to  follow  the  same  procedures  now 
used  by  policemen  under  similar  circum- 
stances.   Presently,     bondsmen     enjoy 
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special  powers  not  given  even  to  the 
police.  I  feel  that  is  Is  imperative  that 
the  operations  of  ball  bondsmen  engaged 
in  recovering  fugitives  in  another  State 
must  be  subject  to  the  careful  super- 
vision of  the  courts  to  protect  the  basic 
rights  of  all  concerned. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  Joined  In  this  effort 
by  my  colleague,  Senator  Tyddigs.  who 
is  introducing  this  bill  today  in  the 
Senate. 


BENEFITS  FOR  VETERANS  OP  CUR- 
RENT MHJTARY  SERVICE 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks? 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  much  con- 
cern has  been  expressed  in  recent  months 
over  the  benefits  that  were  avsiilable  to 
veterans  of  current  military  service. 
These  men  are,  of  course,  entitled  to 
many  of  the  benefits  that  our  grateful 
Nation  has  bestowed  upon  its  war  vet- 
erans. Two  notable  exceptions,  however, 
are  educational  benefits  and  hospitaliza- 
tion for  the  treatment  of  non-service 
connected  disabilities. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize 
educational  benefits  for  veterans  of  serv- 
ice after  January  31,  1955,  and  I  antici- 
pate that  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  soon  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  a  blU  on  this  subject. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  making 
veterans  with  service  after  January  31, 
1955,  also  eligible  for  hospitalization  for 
non-service-connected  disabilities  on  the 
same  basis  as  veterans  of  a  period  of 
war.  We  have  all  seen  instances,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  men  who  were  sei>arated  for 
disabilities  which  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration holds  are  not  service  connected. 
These  men,  in  many  instances,  are  un- 
able to  establish  the  fact  that  their  dis- 
abilities originated  in  service.  When 
they  require  treatment  for  such  condi- 
tions, the  existing  law  prohibits  it. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  will  accept  a  vet- 
eran applicant  for  treatment  in  one  of 
its  hospitals  until  such  time  as  service 
connection  is  either  established  or  ruled 
out.  The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  will 
provide  statutory  entitlement  to  this 
hospitalization  with  the  same  limitations 
regarding  the  veteran's  ability  to  pay 
and  the  availability  of  a  bed  as  is  con- 
tained in  existing  law  for  war  veterans. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  support 
of  this  measure. 


VIETNAM 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  stated  some  of  the  compelling 
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reasons  that  the  United  States  is  again 
using  air  power  against  the  Vietcong  and 
their  North  Vietnamese  supporters. 

He  could  have  told  in  more  detail  how 
much  the  bombing  pause  has  allowed  the 
Vietcong  to  increase  their  supplies  and 
strengthen  their  resources.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  the  Vietcong  have 
benefited  from  a  buildup  in  supplies  dur- 
ing the  bombing  pause.  How  much  this 
may  lengthen  the  war  and  how  much  it 
will  cost  in  lives  no  one  can  say. 

This  was  a  decision  of  the  President, 
and  only  time  will  tell  whether  the  pause 
contributed  to  finding  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  the  Vietnamese  problem. 

What  has  been  most  disturbing  is 
the  public  appeals  of  several  prominent 
Senators  to  continue  the  bombing  pause. 
I  do  not  question  the  right  of  these  repre- 
sentatives to  voice  their  dissent  to  the 
policies  of  the  President,  even  though 
they  are  of  his  party,  but  to  publicly  ask 
for  an  extension  of  the  pause  after  he 
had  already  told  congressional  leaders  of 
the  compelling  arguments  for  resump- 
tion of  the  bombing  could  serve  little 
purpose  here  and  was  misinterpreted 
abroad. 

Every  time  a  prominent  American  sug- 
gests a  softening  of  our  policy  in  Viet- 
nam unfortunate  corL^equences  follow  in 
Asia.  Our  friends,  the  South  Viet- 
namese, are  constantly  concerned  that 
the  United  States  will  pull  out  of  Viet- 
nam and  leave  them  to  the  retaliation 
of  the  Vietcong. 

The  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Chinese 
take  each  such  statement  as  further 
proof  that  our  strength  is  ebbing  and 
our  determination  is  weak. 

The  most  important  factor  in  bringing 
the  Communists  to  negotiations  is  to  con- 
vince them  that  we  are  absolutely  deter- 
mined to  see  the  problem  through  to  a 
reasonable  solution.  If  they  think  we 
are  about  to  withdraw  or  give  up,  such 
misconceptions  will  only  prolong  the 
fighting,  causing  more  American  service- 
men to  be  killed,  and  hamper  efforts  to 
find  a  peaceful  solution. 

Consequently  for  several  Senators  to 
publicly  pressure  the  President  on  this 
subject,  even  after  the  decision  to  resume 
had  been  made,  was  a  move  unwise  in 
conception  and  harmful  in  execution. 

If  further  debate  is  to  be  had  on  this 
subject,  let  us  try  to  keep  it  within  the 
realm  of  matters  which  can  still  be 
changed,  and  let  us  try  to  phrase  our 
questions  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  our  firm  resolution. 
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sional  primary  and  general  elections  is 
considered. 

In  my  remarks  I  have  pointed  out  that 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  will  be  affected  if  a  congres- 
sional districting  bill,  tdready  passed 
here  and  amended  and  now  pending  in 
the  other  body,  is  enacted  Into  law  to 
bring  congressional  districts  to  within 
10  percent  of  each  other  in  population. 
One-fourth  of  the  districts  represented 
in  this  House  would  have  to  be  altered  to 
conform  to  that  legislation,  and  although 
its  effective  date  may  be  postponed,  its 
provisions  could  be  influential  with  leg- 
islatures now  discussing  congressional 
redistricting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  compilation  of  sta- 
tlsUcs  on  that  subject  I  have  used  the 
figures  which  existed  in  North  Carolina 
prior  to  the  very  recent  redistricting  in 
that  State. 

I  would  like  further  permission,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  note  that  the  figures  used  in 
my  previous  remarks  must  be  adjusted 
as  necessary  to  reflect  the  changes  in 
North  Carolina  districts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


I  might  find  it  possible  to  support  for- 
eign aid  for  the  18th  time.  But  having 
watched  them  in  action,  I  will  be  very 
careful  to  scrutinize  their  requests  and 
ask  questions,  even  if  it  is  at  the  risk  of 
being  left  out  of  the  briefings.  I  think 
I  will  be  able  to  survive  and  get  the  in- 
formation anyway. 


COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS' 
AFFAIRS 
Mr.  BOGGS.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 


CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICTING 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
MaryUmd? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
iike  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
some  statistics  wWch  i  placed  in  the 
Record  on  Thursday  last,  January  27, 
iMfl,  which  appear  on  page  1384  of  the 
RECORD.  These  figures  are  startling 
when  the  proximity  of  the  1966  congres- 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  sup- 
ported the  foreign  aid  program  for  17 
years,  sometimes  somewhat  reluctantly, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  have  felt  free 
to  criticize  the  foreign  aid  administra- 
tion when  I  thought  they  were  wrong. 
They  do  not   like  criticism,   and   con- 
sequently I  was  not  one  of  those  who  got 
an  advance  notice  of  what  they  are  pro- 
posing in  a  new  foreign  aid  program,  nor 
was  I  one  of  those  invited  down  for  a 
briefing  yesterday.    But  if  what  I  hear 
around  the  floor  is  correct,  it  has  taken 
them  6  or  7  years  to  approach  what  I 
have  been  suggesthig  that  they  do  for  a 
long  time,  and  that  is  quit  trying  to  in- 
dustrialize   emerging    nations,    nations 
which  have  no  basis  for  industrialization, 
no  technical  know-how,  and  no  skilled 
personnel. 

We  should  try  to  concentrate  upon  the 
basic  things:  namely,  teaching  them 
how  to  feed  themselves  and  how  to  pro- 
duce enough  food  so  that  they  will  not 
be  on  a  starvation  diet,  and  how  to  start 
with  very  basic  and  elementary  educa- 
tion. If  the  AID  agency  is  sincere  in  try- 
ing to  carry  forward  a  program  like  this. 


THE  FOREIGN  GIVEAWAY 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aok 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wondered 
where  one  of  the  previous  speakers  got 
so  much  information  about  the  Presi- 
dent's foreign  aid  program  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Wliite  House  message 
has  not  been  read.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  my  friend  Mr.  Hays,  throws  some 
light  on  the  subject.  Apparently  It  was 
at  a  closed-door  meeting  at  the  White 
House  yesterday. 

I  would  hope  that  the  President,  if  he 
is  going  to  ask  for  a  5 -year  foreign  give- 
away program,  would  let  a  few  more  of 
us  in  on  the  takeoff  as  well  as  the  land- 
ings. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  was  not  concerned  about 
not  being  invited  to  the  briefing.  I  just 
hope  that  they  do  not  take  me  off  the  list 
when  they  have  food  down  there.  That 
is  what  I  like  to  know  about . 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  not  personally 
concerned  about  it  either,  but  I  do  think 
that  perhaps  others  ought  to  be  in  on 
the  takeoffs  as  they  are  staged. 


THE     FOREIGN     AID     PROGRAM- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  iH.  DOC 
NO.  374)  t 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read,  and  referred  to  the  Cc«imittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  recommend  a  foreign  add  program  to 
help  those  nations  who  are  determined 
to  help  themselves. 

I  recommend  a  program  to  help  give 
the  people  of  the  less  developed  world 
the  food,  the  health,  the  skills  and  edu- 
cation— and  the  strength— lead  their 
nations  to  self-sufficient  lives  of  plenty 
and  freedom. 

I  propose  to  carry  forward  the  best  of 
what  we  are  now  doing  in  the  less  devel- 
oped world,  and  cut  out  the  worst.  I 
also  propose  to  make  the  basic  changes 
the  times  demand. 

My  recommendations  are  groimded  in 
the  deep  conviction  that  we  must  use 
foreign  assistance  to  attack  the  root 
causes  of  poverty.  We  must  concentrate 
on  countries  not  hostile  to  us  that  give 
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aoM  erldence  that  they  are  detenziined 
to  halp  themselves. 

This  la  the  lesson  of  the  pest.  It  Is 
the  hope  for  the  future.  It  Is  the  guiding 
principle  for  a  nation  ready  and  will- 
ing to  cooperate  with  the  Industrious, 
but  unwllUng  to  subsidize  those  who  do 
not  assume  responsibility  for  their  own 
fate. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  given  our 
foreign  assistance  program  the  most  so- 
ber and  searching  review.  I  have  ques- 
tioned the  merit  of  each  program.  Spe- 
cial groups  have  concentrated  on  the 
particiUar  areas  of  food,  education,  and 
health.  A  Cabinet  committee  has  ex- 
amined the  details  of  our  general  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance. 

Thus,  the  steps  I  recommend  today 
have  been  developed  In  the  light  of  ad- 
vice from  senior  ofDclals  In  the  execu- 
tive branch,  congressional  leaders,  and 
experienced  advisers  from  outside  Gov- 
ernment. They  also  have  been  developed 
with  full  recognition  of  our  balance-of- 
payments  situatioo. 

They  emerge  from  a  rigorous  examlna- 
tloa  of  our  past  experience. 

They  are  Informed  by  compassion  and 
shaped  by  the  history  of  two  decades. 

Tbay  are  tlie  proof  of  our  devotion  to 
the  works  of  peace. 

llMV  reflect  our  vision  of  a  world  free 
from  fear  and  ripe  with  opportunity. 

Ther  will  shape  the  legacy  we  leave 
our  children. 

z 

The  quest  for  peace  is  as  old  as  man- 
kind. 

For  oounttaaa  centuries  man  struggled 
to  secure  tLni  hla  home,  then  his  village, 
then  his  dty.  It  Is  the  unique  heritage 
of  our  century  that  men  must  strive  for 
a  aaeure  world. 

Bsaee,  identy,  freedom — our  fathers 
afipired  to  these  as  we  do  now.  But  the 
fateful  truth  of  our  age  Is  that  all  our 
personal  and  national  hopes  hang  In  a 
balance  affected  by  events  and  attitudes 
half  a  world  away. 

We  have  paid  a  fearful  price  to  learn 
the  folly  of  Isolation.  We  have  learned 
that  the  human  misery  which  Infects 
yrhoie  nations  irlth  a  thirst  for  violent 
change  does  not  give  way  to  mere  slogans. 
We  have  learned  that  the  works  of  peace 
require  courage  and  foresight.  The  need 
knows  neither  national  boundary  nor 
narrow  Ideology. 

We  have  demonstrated  this  under- 
standing in  many  ways  over  the  past  two 
decades.  Our  military  strength  has  pro- 
tected many  countries  threatened  by  In- 
vasion from  without  or  subversion  from 
within.  Our  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams have  rebuilt  Europe.  We  have 
helped  untold  milUons  to  gain  confidence 
in  peaceful  progress,  where  there  has 
been  neither  peace  nor  progress  for  cen- 
turies. 

We  will  never  know  how  many  crises 
have  been  averted,  how  much  violence 
avoided,  or  how  many  ailnds  have  been 
woa  to  the  caoae  of  freedom  In  these 
years.  But  I  believe  we  have  many  such 
Bcbiewiciita  to  our  credit. 

Yet  today  the  dtlsens  of  many  develop- 
ing nations  walk  In  the  shadow  of  mis- 
ery: half  the  adults  have  never  been  to 
aoboei;  over  Imtf  the  people  are  hungry 


or  malrLOurished ;  food  production  per 
person  is  falling;  at  present  rates  of 
growth,  population  will  double  before  the 
year  2000. 

These  are  the  dominant  facts  of  our 
age.  They  challenge  our  own  security. 
They  threaten  the  future  of  the  world. 

Our  response  must  be  bold  and  daring. 
It  must  go  to  the  root  causes  of  misery 
and  unrest.  It  must  build  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  progress,  security,  suid  peace. 
II 

Although  we  recognize  the  short- 
sightedness of  Isolation,  we  do  not  em- 
brace the  equally  futile  prospect  of  total 
and  endless  dependence.  The  United 
States  can  never  do  more  than  supple- 
ment the  efforts  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries themselves.  They  must  supply  most 
of  the  capital,  the  know-how — and  the 
will  to  progress.  If  they  do  we  can  and 
will  help.  If  they  do  not,  nothing  we 
can  supply  will  substitute.  Nothing  can 
replace  resources  wasted  in  political  or 
military  adventures. 

For  the  essence  of  economic  develop- 
ment is  worlc — hard,  unremitting,  often 
thankless  work.  Most  of  it  must  be  done 
by  the  people  whose  futures  and  whose 
children's  futures  are  directly  at  stake. 

Only  these  people  and  their  leaders 
can  Invest  every  possible  resource  in  Im- 
proving farming  techniques,  in  school 
and  hospital  construction  and  In  critical 
Industry:  make  the  land  reforms,  tax 
changes,  and  other  basic  adjustments 
necessary  to  transform  their  societies; 
face  the  population  problem  squarely  and 
realistically:  create  the  climate  which 
will  attract  foreign  investment,  and  keep 
local  money  at  home. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  steps  on 
the  road  to  modernization.  They  are 
far  from  e«isy.  We  would  do  well  to  re- 
member how  dlflflcult  many  of  them  were 
for  us.  But  they  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Without  them,  outside  help  is 
wasted.  Neither  we  nor  they  can  aiford 
waste,  and  we  will  not  continue  any 
partnership  In  which  only  we  recognize 
that  fact. 

As  I  said  last  October.  "Action,  not 
promises,  will  be  the  standard  of  assist- 
ance." It  must  be  clear  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  our  assistance  is  cooperation. 
Those  who  do  not  fulfill  their  commit- 
ments to  help  themselves  cannot  expect 
help  from  us. 

Ill 

In  this  spirit  of  cooperation,  I  pro- 
pose that  the  United  States  offer  to  join 
in  new  attacks  upon  the  root  causes  of 
world  poverty. 

The  Incessant  cycle  of  himger,  igno- 
rance, and  disease  Is  the  common  blight 
of  the  developing  world.  This  vicious 
pattern  can  be  broken.  It  must  be  broken 
if  democracy  is  to  survive. 

The  problem  of  hunger  is  a  continuing 
ortBis.  In  many  parts  of  the  world  we 
witness  both  the  ravages  of  famine  bom 
of  natural  disaster  and  the  failure  of 
food  production  to  keep  pace  with  rising 
needs. 

This  Is  a  catastrophe  for  all  of  us.  It 
must  be  dealt  with  by  all  who  can  help. 
Di  many  other  countries  food  output  is 
also  falling  behind  population  growth. 
We  catmot  meet  the  world  food  needs 
of  the  future,  however  willing  we  are  to 


share  our  abundance.  Nor  would  it 
serve  the  common  interest  if  we  could. 

The  solution  is  clear:  an  all-out  effort 
to  enable  the  developing  countries  to 
supply  their  own  food  needs,  through 
their  own  production  or  through  Im- 
proved capacity  to  buy  in  the  world 
market. 

I  will  shortly  send  to  the  Congress  a 
special  message  which  will  recommend 
new  legislation  to  redirect  and  strength- 
en our  food  aid  programs  to  Induce 
greater  agricultural  self-help  abroad; 
make  food  aid  a  more  integrated  element 
of  general  programs  of  economic  coop- 
eration; move  as  quickly  as  our  mutual 
Interest  permit  toward  harder  financial 
terms,  thereby  adding  to  our  commercial 
markets  and  a  favorable  balance-of -pay- 
ments result. 

In  addition,  I  propose  that  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  increase 
its  efforts  in  the  field  of  agriculture  by 
more  than  one-third,  to  a  total  of  nearly 
$500  million.  One-third  of  this  total  will 
finance  imports  of  fertilizer  from  the 
United  States.  The  remainder  will  fi- 
nance transfer  of  American  fanning 
techniques,  the  most  advanced  in  the 
world;  improvement  of  roads,  marketing 
and  irrigation  facilities;  establishment  of 
extension  services,  cooperatives  and 
credit  facilities;  purchases  of  American 
farm  equipment  and  pesticides;  research 
on  soil  suxd  seed  improvements. 

These  programs  will  also  have  long- 
range  benefits  for  our  own  farmers. 
Higher  incomes  abroad  mean  greater  ex- 
ports for  our  highly  eflflclent  food  pro- 
ducers. 

To  combat  ignorance,  I  am  proposing 
a  major  new  effort  in  international  edu- 
cation. I  propose  a  50-percent  Increase 
In  AID  education  activities  to  a  total  ^ 
more  than  $200  million.  Shortly  I  will 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  special  mes- 
sage proposing  an  International  Educa- 
tion Act  which  will  commit  the  United 
States  to  a  campaign  to  spread  the  bene- 
fits of  education  to  every  comer  of  the 
earth.  Nothing  is  more  critical  to  the 
future  of  liberty  and  the  fate  of  mankind. 

To  fight  disease,  I  will  shortly  propose 
an  International  Health  Act  which  will 
provide  for  extensive  new  programs  at 
home  and  abroad. 

We  now  have  the  capacity  to  eliminate 
smallpox  from  the  list  of  man's  natural 
enemies;  to  eradicate  malaria  in  the 
Western  Heml^here  and  in  large  areas 
of  Africa  and  Asia;  and  to  relieve  mudi 
of  the  suffering  now  caused  by  measles, 
cholera,  rabies,  and  other  epidemic  dis- 
eases. 

I  will  propxwe  a  two-thirds  Increase  in 
fiscal  year  1967  in  AID  support  of  health 
programs,  to  a  total  of  more  than  $150 
million.  In  addition  to  financing  disease 
eradication,  we  will  step  up  our  program 
to  combat  malnutrition.  We  will  expand 
help  to  community  water  supply  projects. 
We  will  finance  the  training  of  more  doc- 
tors and  nurses  needed  for  new  health 
centers  and  mobile  health  units. 

I  also  propose  to  provide  nearly  $150 
miUlon  in  food-for-work  programs,  and 
more  than  $100  million  in  contributions 
to  International  organizations  to  further 
support  the  war  on  hunger.  Ignorance, 
and  disease.  :^  .... 
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We  stand  ready  to  help  developing 
countries  deal  with  the  population  prob- 
lem. 

The  United  States  cannot  and  should 
not  force  any  country  to  adopt  any  par- 
ticular approach  to  this  problem.  It  is 
first  a  matter  of  individual  and  national 
conscience.  In  which  we  vrtll  not  Interfere. 

But  population  growth  now  consiunes 
about  two-thirds  of  economic  growth  in 
the  less-developed  world.  As  death  rates 
are  steadily  driven  down,  the  Individual 
miracle  of  birth  becomes  a  collective 
tragedy  of  want. 

In  all  cases,  our  help  will  be  given  only 
upon  request,  and  only  to  finance  advis- 
ers, training,  transportation,  educational 
equipment,  and  local  currency  needs. 

Population  policy  remains  a  question 
for  each  family  and  each  nation  to  de- 
cide. But  we  must  be  prepared  to  help 
when  decisions  are  made. 

V 

In  many  areas,  the  keys  to  economic 
and  social  development  lie  largely  in  the 
settling  of  old  quarrels  and  the  building 
of  regional  solidarity.  Regional  coopera- 
tion Is  often  the  best  means  of  economic 
progress  as  well  as  the  best  guarantor 
of  political  Independence. 

I  propose  that  we  continue  and  enlarge 
our  support  of  the  Institutions  and  or- 
ganizations which  create  and  preserve 
this  unity. 

Last  April  I  pledged  full  UJS.  support 
for  regional  programs  to  accelerate 
peaceful  development  in  southeast  Asia. 
We  have  already  begim  to  Implement  this 
pledge  by  support  to  the  Nam  Ngiun  Dam 
in  the  Mekong  Basin  and  to  other 
projects. 

In  my  legislative  proposals,  I  am  re- 
questing new  and  specific  authority  to 
carry  forward  this  support  for  regional 
progress. 

We  must  make  It  clear  to  friend  and 
foe  alike  that  we  are  as  determined  to 
support  the  peaceful  growth  of  south- 
east Asia  as  we  are  to  resist  those  who 
would  conquer  and  subjugate  it. 

These  efforts  in  Asia  will  be  further 
enhanced  by  the  formation  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  my  message  to  the  Congress  of 
January  18.  I  am  confident  that  this 
Bank  will  be  a  major  unifying  force  in 
the  region,  and  a  source  of  vital  develop- 
ment capital  Invaluable  to  our  mutual 
Interests. 

In  Africa,  we  look  forward  to  working 
closely  with  the  new  African  Develop- 
ment Bank  as  its  programs  materialize. 
We  also  look  forward  to  progress 
toward  an  east  African  economic  com- 
munity and  other  subregrlonal  common 
markets  on  that  massive  continent.  As 
these  institutions  and  arrangements  de- 
velop, the  United  States  Intends  to  make 
greater  use  of  them  as  channels  for  our 
assistance.  We  will  move  in  the  direction 
of  more  regional  administration  of  our 
bilateral  programs. 

We  have  recently  extended  our  on- 
going commitment  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  which  Includes  strong  support 
for  the  successful  economic  integration 
of  Central  America.  The  movement 
toward   greater   cooperation  among   all 


Latin  American  economies  will  gain  mo- 
mentum in  the  years  ahead.  It  has  our 
strong  support. 

The  United  States  will  support  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Inter-American  Committee 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  to 
establish  a  new  fund  for  feasibility 
studies  of  multinational  projects.  These 
projects  can  be  of  enormous  value  to 
countries  which  share  a  river  valley  or 
another  natural  resource.  They  are 
sound  combinations  of  good  econcHnics 
and  good  politics. 

VI 

I  propose  that  the  United  States — in 
ways  consistent  with  Its  balance-of-pay- 
ments  policy — Increase  its  contributions 
to  multilateral  lending  institutions,  par- 
ticularly the  International  Development 
Association.  These  incresises  will  be  con- 
ditional upon  appropriate  rises  in  con- 
tributions from  other  members.  We  are 
prepared  immediately  to  support  negotia- 
tions leading  to  agreements  of  this  nature 
for  submission  to  the  Congress.  We  urge 
other  advanced  nations  to  Join  us  in  sup- 
porting this  work. 

The  United  States  is  a  charter  mem- 
ber and  the  largest  single  contributor  to 
such  institutions  as  the  World  Bank,  the 
International  Development  Association, 
and  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  This  record  reflects  our  confi- 
dence in  the  multilateral  method  of  de- 
velopment finance  and  in  the  soimdness 
of  these  institutioris  themselves.  They 
are  expert  financiers,  and  healthy  infiu- 
ences  on  the  volume  and  terms  of  aid 
from  other  donors. 

I  propose  that  we  increase  our  con- 
tributions to  the  United  Nations  devel- 
opment program,  again  subject  to  pro- 
portionate Increases  in  other  contribu- 
tions. This  program  merges  United 
Nations  technical  assistance  and  prein- 
vestment  activities.  It  promises  to  be 
among  the  world's  most  valuable  devel- 
opment instruments, 
vn 
We  will  expand  our  efforts  to  encour- 
age private  Initiative  and  enterprise  in 
developing  countries.  We  have  received 
very  useful  advice  and  guidance  from 
the  report  of  the  distinguished  Advisory 
Committee  on  Private  Enterprise  in  For- 
eign Aid.  Many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  that  report  are  now  being  put 
into  effect. 

We  will  review  frankly  and  construc- 
tively with  cooperating  countries  the  ob- 
stacles to  domestic  and  foreign  private 
investment.  We  will  continue  to  sup- 
port elimination  of  inefficient  controls; 
formation  of  cooperatives;  training  of 
labor  and  business  leaders;  credit  facili- 
ties and  advisory  services  for  small  and 
medium-sized   farms   and   businesses. 

The  U.S.  Government  can  do  only  a 
small  part  of  the  job  of  helping  and  en- 
couraging businessmen  abroad.  We 
must  rely  more  and  more  on  the  great 
reservoirs  of  knowledge  and  experience 
in  our  business  and  professional  commu- 
nities. These  groups  have  already  pro- 
vided Invaluable  service  and  advice.  We 
in  Government  must  fiiid  ways  to  make 
even  greater  use  of  these  priceless  assets. 
I  propose  to :  continue  our  support  for 
the     International     Executive     Service 


Corps;  Increase  the  AID  authority  to 
guarantee  U.S.  private  investments  in 
developing  countries. 


vin 
To  signify  the  depth  of  our  commit- 
ment to  help  those  who  help  themselves, 
I  am  requesting  5 -year  authorlzatloixs 
for  our  military  and  economic  aid  pro- 
grams. 

For  development  loans  and  loans  un- 
der the  Alliance  for  Progress,  this  is 
merely  a  reaffirmation  of  the  principle 
adopted  by  the  Congress  in  1861  and 
1962.  It  will  not  impair  the  ability  or 
the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  review  these 
programs.  Indeed,  it  will  free  the  Con- 
gress from  the  burden  of  an  annual  re- 
newal of  basic  legislation,  and  provide 
greater  opportunity  for  concentration  on 
policy  and  program  issues. 

Aiuiual  congressional  consideration  of 
both  economic  and  nxilitary  programs 
will  be  maintained  through  full  armual 
presentations  before  the  substantive 
committees,  if  they  so  desire,  as  well  as 
through  the  annual  appropriation  proc- 
ess. 

The  military  and  economic  authoriza- 
tion requests  are  contained  in  two  sep- 
arate bills.  I  believe  this  is  a  forward 
step  in  clarifying  the  goals  and  functions 
of  these  programs  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  and  the  Congress, 
n 

I  am  requesting  a  total  appropriation 
of  $2,469  million  In  fiscal  year  1967  to 
finance  programs  of  economic  coopera- 
tion. As  in  the  last  2  years,  I  am  re- 
questing the  absolute  minimum  to  meet 
presently  foreseeable  needs,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  I  will  not  hesitate  to 
request  a  supplemental  appropriation  if 
a  clear  need  develops. 

Aid  to  Vietnam :  The  largest  single  por- 
tion of  my  request— $550  million  in  sup- 
porting assistance — Is  to  support  our  ef- 
fort in  Vietnam.  Our  help  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  in  carrying  forward 
programs  of  village  economic  and  social 
improvement  Is  of  crucial  significance  In 
maintaining  public  morale  In  the  face  of 
the  horror  of  war.  With  the  help  of  AID 
advisers,  who  often  serve  at  great  per- 
sonal risk,  the  Vietnamese  Government 
is  patiently  building  the  foundations  of 
progress  in  the  rural  areas. 

Other  supporting  assistance:  The  re- 
mainder of  my  reques^-$l97  million— Is 
for  aid  to  countries  whose  security  is  di- 
rectly threatened.  This  is  concentrated 
in  programs  for  Laos,  Korea,  and  Thai- 
land. Each  country  is  a  key  link  in  our 
defense  system.  Each  lives  in  the  shad- 
ow of  great  and  hostile  powers.  Each  is 
well  worth  the  investment. 

Alliance  for  Progress;  I  am  requesting 
a  total  of  $543  million  in  fiscal  year  1967 
appropriations  for  the  countries  cooper- 
ating in  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Of 
this  total  $88  million  wiU  be  used  to 
finance  technical  cooperation. 

At  the  Rio  Conference,  the  United 
States  announced  Its  intentions  to  sup- 
port this  great  hemispheric  effort  beyond 
1971.  Our  ultimate  gO€d  is  a  hemisphere 
of  free  nations,  stable  and  just — prosper- 
ous in  their  economics  and  democratic  in 
their  politics. 
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Wt  can  elto  many  indications  of 
bniztenlng  iwocrMi: 

In  1965  alone.  ChUe  aetUed  about  4.000 
famlUee  on  their  own  land,  about  as 
many  as  had  acquired  land  during  the 
preceding  35  years. 

Brmsll.  as  a  result  of  courageous  eco- 
nomic policy  decisions,  has  reduced  its 
rate  of  Inflation,  restored  Its  credit,  en- 
couraged private  Investment,  and  mod- 
ernized many  of  its  economic  institutions. 

In  only  2  years,  the  five  members  of 
the  Central  American  Common  Market 
hare  Increased  Intramarket  trade  by  123 
percent  These  are  not  Isolated  or  ex- 
ceptional examples.  The  keynote  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  has  always  been 
self-help.  The  pattern  of  our  asslst- 
smce — 65  percent  of  which  is  concen- 
trated in  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Colombia — 
demonstrates  our  determination  to  help 
thoee  who  help  themselves. 

Most  heartening  of  all,  a  new  genera- 
tion has  risen  to  leadership  in  Latin 
America  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has 
taken  hold.  These  young  men  and 
women  combine  a  belief  in  democratic 
ideals  with  a  commitment  to  peaceful 
change  and  social  lustice.  We  are  happy 
to  welcome  them  as  leaders  of  great  na- 
tions In  the  community  of  freedom. 

Development  loans:  Nine-tenths  of 
the  $605  million  requested  for  this  ac- 
count is  for  five  countries — India,  Paki- 
stan. Turkey,  Korea,  and  Nigeria. 

We  have  long  recognized  the  impor- 
tance to  all  the  world  of  progress  In  the 
giant  nations  of  south  Asia.  But  in  the 
past  year  we  witnessed  a  tragic  con- 
frontation between  India  and  Pakistan 
which  forced  us  to  withhold  all  new  as- 
sistance other  than  food.  We  wlU  not 
allow  our  aid  to  subsidize  an  arms  race 
between  these  two  countries.  Nor  can  we 
resume  aid  until  we  are  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  boetUltles  will  not  recur.  The 
progress  of  reconciliation — first  at  the 
United  Nations  and  then  at  Tashkent — 
holds  promise  that  these  two  great  coun- 
tjrias  have  resolved  on  a  course  of  peace. 
My  request  for  development  locui  funds 
is  made  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  this 
promise  wUI  be  fulfilled. 

Turkey  has  continued  her  steady  prog- 
ress toward  self-sustaining  growth,  and 
has  remained  a  staunch  NATO  ally.  She 
deserves  our  continued  support. 

Korea  has  made  similar  economic 
progress  and  has  shown  her  dedication 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  by  supplying  a 
full  military  division  for  service  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Nigeria  has  recently  suffered  a  pain- 
ful upheaval,  but  we  are  hopeful  that 
she  too  will  maintain  her  responsible  and 
progressive  course . 

The  uncertainties  of  world  affairs  per- 
mit no  guarantees  that  these  hopes  will 
be  fulfilled.  But  I  do  guarantee  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  that  no 
fxmds  will  be  used  in  these  or  other 
oountrles  without  a  clear  case  that  such 
ezpoodltures  are  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Technical  cooperation :  This  request — 
$231  million — will  finance  American  ad- 
vlters  and  teachers  who  are  the  crucial 
forces  In  the  attack  on  hunger.  Igno- 
rance, disease,  and  the  population  prob- 
lem.   The  dollar  total  Is  relatively  small. 


But  no  appropriation  is  more  critical. 
No  purpose  is  more  centraL 

Contributions  to  International  orga- 
nizations: I  am  requesting  $140  million 
for  these  contributions  in  fiscal  year 
1B67.  The  majority  of  these  funds  will 
support  such  efforts  as  the  United  Na- 
tions development  program  and  the  U.N. 
Children's  Fund.  The  remainder  repre- 
sents our  share  of  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing essential  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing and  relief  activities  in  areas  of  ten- 
sion and  conflict. 

Other:  The  remaining  $142  million  of 
my  request  is  distributed  among  the  con- 
tingency fund,  AID  administrative  ex- 
penses, and  support  of  American  schools 
and  hospitals  abroad. 

XII 

In  making  these  requests.  I  assure  the 
Congress  that  every  effort  will  be  ex- 
tended to  minimize  the  adverse  impact 
on  our  balance  of  payments.  I  think  the 
record  is  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  these 
commitments. 

AID  procurement  policies  have  been 
tightened  to  the  point  that,  with  minor 
and  essential  exceptions,  all  funds  appro- 
priated to  AID  must  be  spent  in  the 
United  States  for  American  goods  and 
services.  As  a  result,  offshore  expendi- 
tures of  AID  funds  declined  from  $1  bil- 
lion in  1960  to  $533  million  in  1964. 

Further  steps  have  been  taken.  I  now 
expect  that  the  figure  will  drop  to  about 
$400  million  In  fiscal  year  1967.  Re- 
ceipts are  expected  to  rise  to  $186  million 
in  fiscal  yetir  1967.  yielding  a  net  out^ow 
of  only  $214  million, 
xm 

I  am  transmitting  the  Military  Assist- 
ance and  Sales  Act  of  1966  as  separate 
legislation.  This  new  act  will  provide  a 
5-year  authorization  for  the  program 
which  strengthens  U.S.  security  by  build- 
ing the  strength  of  others  to  deter  and 
resist  aggression. 

The  new  act  will  provide : 

Effective  coordination  between  our 
economic  and  military  programs:  I  re- 
quest the  Congress  to  retain  In  the  new 
act  those  provisions  which  place  re- 
sponsibility for  continuous  supervision 
and  general  direction  of  all  military  as- 
sistance programs  in  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Greater  emphasis  on  self-help :  As  with 
economic  aid.  we  mu.st  condition  our  mili- 
tary aid  upon  commitments  from  recipi- 
ents to  make  maximum  contributions  to 
the  common  defense. 

Greater  emphasis  on  civic  action  pro- 
grams: We  shall  give  new  stress  to  civic 
action  programs  through  which  local 
troops  build  schools  and  roads,  and  pro- 
vide literacy  training  and  health  services. 
Through  these  programs,  military  per- 
sonnel are  able  to  play  a  more  construc- 
tive role  in  their  society,  and  to  establish 
better  relations  with  the  civilian  popula- 
tion. 

Emphasis  on  training :  One  of  our  most 
effective  methods  of  building  free  world 
security  is  through  the  training  provided 
foreign  military  personnel.  Today,  8,500 
foreign  trainees  come  to  this  country 
each  year  and  a  similar  number  are 
trained  at  our  service  schools  overseas. 
They  return  to  their  home  countries  with 


new  professional  skills  and  a  new  under- 
standing of  the  role  of  the  armed  forces 
in  a  democratic  society. 

Continued  shift  from  grant  aid  to  mili- 
tary sales:  We  will  shift  our  military  aid 
programs  from  grant  to  sales  whenever 
possible — and  without  jeopardizing  oiu* 
security  interests  or  progress  of  economic 
development.  Military  sales  now  exceed 
the  dollar  volume  of  the  normal  grant  aid 
program.  This  not  only  makes  a  sub- 
stantial favorable  impact  on  the  balance 
of  payments,  but  it  also  demonstrates  the 
willingness  of  our  allies  to  carry  an  in- 
creasing share  of  their  own  defense  costs. 

I  am  requesting  new  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority of  $917  million  for  military  as- 
sistance in  fiscal  year  1967.  This  is  the 
bare  mlnimim:  required  if  we  are  to  keep 
our  commitments  to  our  allies  and  friend- 
ly ai-med  forces  to  provide  the  equipment 
and  training  essential  to  free  world  de- 
fense. 

The  military  assistance  request  for 
fiscal  year  1967  does  not  include  funds 
for  support  of  South  Vietnamese  and 
other  allied  forces  who  are  engstged  in 
the  crucial  struggle  for  freedom  in  that 
coimtry.  Financing  for  this  effort  will 
come  directly  from  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriations. 

Almost  three-fourths  of  the  total  pro- 
gram will  go  to  countries  adjacent  to  the 
borders  of  Soviet  Russia  and  Commu- 
nist China.  The  armed  forces  of  such 
countries  as  Greece,  Turkey,  Iran,  and 
the  Republics  of  China  and  Korea  are 
effective  deterrents  to  s«gression.  The 
balance  of  the  funds  will  strengthen  the 
capacity  to  maintain  internal  security  in 
countries  where  instability  and  weak- 
ness can  pave  the  way  for  subversion. 

XIT 

Americans  have  always  built  for  the 
future. 

That  is  why  we  established  land-grant 
colleges  and  passed  the  Homestead  Act 
to  open  our  western  lands  more  than  100 
years  ago. 

That  Is  why  we  adopted  the  progres- 
sive programs  proposed  by  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

That  Is  why  we  are  building  the  Great 
Society. 

And  that  is  why  we  have  a  foreign  as- 
sistance program. 

We  extend  assistance  to  nations  be- 
cause It  is  In  the  highest  traditions  of 
our  heritage  and  our  humanity.  But 
even  more,  because  we  are  concerned 
with  the  kind  of  world  our  children  will 
live  in. 

It  can  be  a  world  where  nations  raise 
armies,  where  famine  and  disease  and 
Ignorance  are  the  cc«nmon  lot  of  men, 
where  the  poor  nations  look  on  the  rich 
with  envy,  bitterness  and  frustration; 
where  the  air  is  fUled  wltti  tension  and 
hatred. 

Or  It  can  be  a  world  where  each  nation 
lives  In  Independence,  seeking  new  ways 
to  provide  a  better  life  for  its  citizens: 
a  world  where  the  energies  of  Its  restless 
peoples  are  directed  toward  the  works 
of  peace;  a  world  where  people  are  free 
to  build  a  civilization  to  liberate  the 
spirit  of  man. 

We  cannot  make  such  a  world  in  one 
message,  in  one  appropriation  or  in  1 
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year.  But  we  can  work  to  do  this  with 
this  appropriation  In  this  year.  And  we 
must  continue  to  build  on  the  work  of 
past  years  and  begin  to  erase  disease  and 
hunger  and  ignorance  from  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

But  the  basic  choice  is  up  to  the  coun- 
tries themselves.  If  that  choice  is  for 
progress,  we  can  and  we  must  help.  Oiu- 
help  can  spell  the  difference  between 
success  and  stagnation.  We  must  stand 
ready  to  provide  it  when  it  Is  needed  and 
when  we  have  confidence  that  It  will  be 
well  used. 

This  is  the  price  and  the  privilege  of 
world  leadership. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  WnrrE  House,  February  1, 1966. 


FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Boccsl  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's foreign  aid  message  makes  abun- 
dantly clear  our  determination  to  help 
South  Vietnam  preserve  its  integrity.  It 
also  underscores  our  determination  to 
help  the  Vietnamese  people  build  a  bet- 
ter life. 

The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment will  provide  more  economic  as- 
sistance to  South  Vietnam  during  the 
coming  year. 

With  almost  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion men  under  arms — about  5  percent  of 
the  Nation's  population — South  Vietnam 
is  carrying  by  far  the  greatest  burden 
in  this  battle  against  aggression.  It  is  a 
burden  that,  without  our  help,  would 
become  intolerable. 

Growing  warfare  has  turned  more  than 
half  a  million  people  out  of  their  homes 
and  into  refugee  camps. 

Communist  interdiction  has  turned  the 
rice  bowl  of  southeast  Asia  from  an  ex- 
porter of  rice  to  an  importer. 

Bombs  and  bullets  have  blasted  the 
country's  normal  exporte,  so  that  Viet- 
nam can  no  longer  afford  to  buy  the 
cement  and  steel,  the  fertilizer,  or  the 
books  its  people  need.  In  all  these  areas. 
U.S.  aid  is  necessary. 

Our  aid  is  also  buUding  Institutions 
vital  to  progress  and  steblllty.  The  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Administration,  built 
with  AID  funds,  now  graduates  350 
trained  Government  officials  each  year. 
The  $4^8  million  University  of  Saigon 
Medical  School  is  helping  meet  some  of 
the  great  need  for  doctors. 

U.S.  aid  is  helping  Vietnam's  villagers 
build  things  a  man  will  fight  for:  9,000 
elementary  classrooms,  1,900  new  fresh 
water  wells,  12,500  health  clinics  in  vil- 
lages that  never  before  had  a  chance  at 
education,  a  safe  water  source,  or  a  place 
to  go  when  Illness  struck.  UJS.  aid  has 
helped  Vietnam  establish  780  manufac- 
turing plants  in  South  Vietnam,  most  of 
them  small  and  all  of  them  a  solid  hope 
for  the  future. 


Our  aid  is  now  helping  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnsun  train  some  40,000  per- 
sons to  serve  in  the  newly  established 
people's  action  teams  and  new  life 
hamlet  programs.  These  cadres  will 
move  into  villages,  help  to  establish  local 
security  and  expand  constructive  work  in 
agriculture,  health,  and  education. 

The  purpose  of  our  nonmllitary  aid  to 
Vietnam  is  to  help  the  people  of  that 
country — especially  the  peasant  in  the 
village— along  the  road  toward  a  decent 
life. 

These  programs  are  as  important  to 
the  long-term  prospects  of  peace  In  Viet- 
nam as  the  current  military  resistance 
to  aggression.  They  deserve  oiir  full  con- 
sideration and  support. 


TEXTURED  OR  TEXTURIZED 

YARNS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith,  In  accord- 
ance with  section  2  of  Public  Law  89-229, 
a  report  concerning  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  separate  classification  in 
the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States 
for  those  articles  of  manmade  fibers  com- 
monly referred  to  as  textured  or  textur- 
ized  yams. 

The  report  concludes  that  such  sepa- 
rate tariff  classification  for  textured 
yams  is  feasible  but  not  desirable  in  view 
of  the  current  situation. 

Textured  yam  production  in  the 
United  States  has  been  rising  steadily  in 
recent  years,  from  74  million  pounds  In 
1960  to  over  250  million  pounds  in  1965. 
During  this  period,  the  independent 
throwster  industry,  which  processes  a 
major  portion  of  textured  yam,  has  had 
rising  employment.  At  the  same  time, 
imports  have  been  declining.  The  Tariff 
Commission  has  estimated  that  the  an- 
nual imports  of  textured  yarns  declined 
from  more  than  2  million  pounds  in  1962 
to  less  than  1  million  pounds  in  1965, 
representing  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  market. 

However,  the  representatives  of  the 
domestic  industry  have  argued  that  a 
serious  threat  of  injury  looms  in  the 
future.  In  part  because  of  this  concern, 
the  report  recommends  that  more  ac- 
curate import  data  for  textured  yarns  be 
provided  in  the  future,  so  that  Congress, 
the  executive  branch,  and  the  industry 
can  keep  close  wateh  on  Import  levels  and 
consider  additional  measures  should  they 
be  warranted.  I  am  therefore  directing 
that  steps  be  teken  to  obtain  more  accu- 
rate date  on  imports  of  textured  yams. 
I  am  also  transmitting  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Congress  the  report  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  on  textured  yams 
which  I  requested. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  WnriE  House,  February  l,  1966. 


EMPLO"5rEES  TRAININQ  ACT— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers! 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  UrUted  States: 

As  required  by  section  18'c>  of  the 
Government  Employees  Training  Act — 
Public  Law  85-507,  approved  July  7, 
1958 — I  am  transmitting  forms  supplying 
information  on  those  employees  who, 
during  fiscal  year  1965,  parUclpeted  in 
training  in  non-Goverimient  facilities  in 
courses  that  were  over  120  days  in  dura- 
tion and  those  employees  who  received 
training  in  non-Government  facilities  as 
the  restilt  of  receiving  an  awtwd  or 
contribution. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  Whtti  House,  February  1,  1966. 


IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS  ON 
RESIDUAL  FUEL  OIL 
Mr.    CONTE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKIER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusette  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1959. 
import  restrictions  on  residual  grade  fuel 
oil  were  Imposed.  In  1959,  I  began  my 
fight  for  the  removal  of  those  restric- 
tions. 

In  December  of  last  year  Interior  Sec- 
retary Udall  announced  a  relaxation  of 
the  import  restrictions  for  the  remainder 
of  the  fuel  oil  year.  But,  I  shall  not  relax 
my  fight  against  these  restrictions. 

My  fight  was  not  for  a  relaxation  of 
these  unsupporteble  restrictions:  my 
fight  is  for  their  complete  removal.  So 
long  as  any  quota  restriction  exlste,  no 
matter  how  liberalized  or  relaxed,  it  ef- 
fectively inhlbite  free  market  In  this  vital 
commodity. 

My  attacks  on  these  restrictions  have 
been  met  by  horrified  cries  of  national 
security.  This  economic  millstone 
around  the  neck  of  my  district,  my  Stete, 
and  all  of  New  England  has  thus  been 
rationalized — but  never  justified. 

In  a  letter,  written  yesterday  to  Buf  ord 
Ellington,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Em- 
ergency Planning,  I  have  asked  one  more 
time  for  that  justification,  I  have  asked 
for  access  to  the  facts  and  details,  which 
have  not  been  made  available  to  the 
public  of  the  study  made  by  OEP  result- 
ing in  only  token  expansion  of  the  exist- 
ing quotas.  I  feel  It  is  not  only  my  right, 
but  my  responsibility  to  know  what  facte 
there  are  which  support  a  recommenda- 
tion for  only  partial  relief,  as  one  who 
represente  an  area  embracinig  a  great 
many  users  of  this  commodity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
at  this  time  to  have  the  full  text  of  my 
letter  to  Director  Ellington  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  I  call  once 
again  for  the  support  of  my  colleagues  to 
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brliiff  a  fight,  which  has  taken  much  too 
long  to  win,  to  the  victory  that  does  not 
fftop  short  of  complete  removal  of  these 
rettrlcttona.  ewmtlal  to  return  this  vital 
commodity  to  the  free  market. 

jAiroAST31.  lOM. 
Mr.  Buvoao  KLLUtorOM, 
Dtraetor,  Office  of  Kiturgency  Planning. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DiAS  lA.  Elunotom  :  Aa  you  are  no  doubt 
awmn,  I  JoliMd  wttb  other  memben  of  the 
MaaaaobuaetU  and  New  England  congres- 
glouU  d«l«g»tlone  In  welcoming  the  an- 
nouQCMnant  late  laat  month  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  concerning  the  relaxation  of 
oontR^  on  Imports  of  residual  grade  fuel 

on. 

Tou  wUl  alao  raoall  that  I  ezprcMed  deep 
dlaappolntment  at  the  same  time  on  two 
nnmti:  flrtt.  because  It  had  taken  the  ad- 
ministration so  long  to  accept  certain  facts 
and  conclusions  which  have  been  obvious 
to  me  from  the  beginning,  and  secand,  be- 
cause the  Secretary's  action  was  still  far 
short  of  what  Is  both  necessary  and  feasible. 
That  la,  the  complete  removal  of  the  Import 
quota  system. 

I  have  led  the  nght  over  the  years  for  full 
and  oomplate  elimination  of  this  needless  and 
unjustlflable  millstone  around  the  economic 
neck  of  my  district,  my  SUte,  and  all  of  New 
England.  I  would  not  repeat  the  exhaustive 
arguments  I  and  my  distinguished  colleagues 
bare  made  In  this  regard  except,  perhaps,  to 
stress  once  more  that  only  the  full  and  com- 
plete ramoval  of  this  discriminatory  quota 
system  can  solve  our  problem. 

So  long  as  any  quota  restriction  exists,  no 
matter  how  lax  or  "liberalized,"  It  effectively 
Inhibits  free  market  In  this  vital  commodity. 
It  prevents  users  from  selecting  their  own 
distributor  and  compels  them  to  pay  a.  single, 
fixed  price  with  no  opportunity  to  shop 
around.  Dnder  such  conditions,  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  does  not  exist  and  the 
coat-mlnlmlTrtng  influence  of  a  free  market 
Is  not  present. 

I  nead  not  stress  these  and  other  facts 
which  I  have  stated  in  the  past.  I  am  sure 
they  are  well-known  to  you  as,  indeed,  they 
are  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior  who  has  al- 
ready publicly  afllrmed  the  correctness  of  my 
arguments. 

My  purpose  now  U  to  determine  the  nature 
of  flnrtings  by  the  Offlce  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning which  prompted  your  recommendation 
to  the  BeoreWy  on  December  18,  IBM.  for 
the  relaxation  of  controls.  Your  letter  to 
the  Secretary  on  that  date,  uter  made  public 
along  with  the  Secretary's  proclamation, 
stated  that  "a  thorough  oonslderaUon  of  an 
Isaues  oovered  by  my  residual  oil  investiga- 
tion tndloatee  that  control  of  theee  imports 
ooold  be  subatantUlly  relaxed  without  im- 
pairment or  the  national  security." 

Tou  further  reonm  mended  in  that  letter 
that  the  import  level  shotUd  be  "Increased 
substantially"  for  the  rest  of  the  current  fuel 
oU  year  and  should  be  set  "as  high  as  poeai- 
ble"  for  the  next  fuel  oU  year. 

As  one  who  repreeents  an  area  embracing 
a  great  many  uecrs  of  thU  oommodlty  in  the 
form  of  public  schools,  hospitals,  multl- 
famUy  apartment  dweUlngs.  industries,  and 
Mmllar  large-scale  ineUtuUons  with  large- 
scale  heating  problems.  I  feel  I  do  not  only 
have  a  right  but  a  responsibUlty  to  know 
what  facts  and  cocclualons  exist  in  support 
of  a  reoommendatlon  for  only  partial  relief: 
relief  that  Bay  have  a  constructive  influence 
on  the  shortage  of  realdual  oil  but  which  can 
have  BO  effect  whatsoever  on  the  price  which 
theee  eonsunieie  must  pay. 

I  feel  I  have  a  right  and  reqxtnslbillty  to 
khow  why  it  is  necessary  to  retain  any  quota 
■ytem  at  all,  if,  as  you  recommend,  the  quo- 
tas can  be  "set  as  high  as  possible  •  •  • 
without  impairment  of  the  national  secu- 
rity." 


I  sxispect.  as  I  have  all  along,  that  the  na- 
tional security  excuse  has  been  merely  a 
coverup  for  concessions  granted  to  the  coal 
Industry  lobby.  I  strongly  siupect  that  the 
action  granting  only  token  relief  Is  an  at- 
tempt at  compromise  between  the  demands 
of  the  coal  industry  lobby  and  the  economic 
facts  of  life  facing  New  Elngland  users.  If  a 
reasonable  argument  can  be  raised  in  defense 
of  continued  reetrictions,  either  on  the 
grounds  of  national  security,  public  Interest 
or  any  other,  it  would  seem  to  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  administration  to  reveal  those 
arguments.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  no  such 
arguments  can  be  Justified,  then  surely  we 
are  imposing  an  outrageously  unfair  burden 
on  the  users  of  this  commodity. 

■nils  has  been  the  focal  point  of  conten- 
tions made  by  myself  and  other  members  of 
the  New  England  oongresaional  delegation 
since  theee  restrictions  were  flrst  imposed  in 
1958.  We  have  demonstrated  facte  and  fig- 
ures over  and  over  In  opposition  to  the  quota 
system.  We  have  yet  to  hear  a  reasonable 
coxinter-argimient:  only  that  continued  re- 
strictions are  necessary  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional security  or  that  unlimited  imports 
would  hurt  an  industry  that  priced  itself 
out  of  the  New  England  fuel  market  many 
years  ago. 

I  feel  the  American  public,  in  particular 
the  residents  of  the  New  England  States  and 
Florida  for  whom  realdual  oil  has  become  a 
major  fuel  commodity,  are  not  being  treated 
fairly  or  forthrlghtly  by  their  Government  in 
this  situation.  I  feel  a  deep  responsibility 
In  their  behalf  to  know  why  only  token  re- 
lief has  been  granted  and  to  demand  access 
to  the  facts  and  details  of  the  study  made 
by  OEP  which  resulted  In  only  token  expan- 
sion of  existing  quotas. 

I  had  hoped  that  this  study  would  have 
been  made  public  in  the  weeks  since  Secre- 
tary Udall's  announcement.  Apparently, 
however,  there  has  been  no  intent  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  do  so.  I  must, 
therefore,  reepectfxilly  request  that  It  be  re- 
leased as  soon  as  possible.  I  shall  appreciate 
hearing  from  you  in  this  regard  at  your  ear- 
liest convenience. 

With  sincere  beet  wishes.  I  am 
Cordially  yours, 

Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Member  of  Congress. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY  CON- 
CERNINQ  THE  REFERENCE  OF 
BILLS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Referring  to  the  flrst  of 
the  Presidential  messages  today,  the  one 
on  foreign  aid,  in  view  of  the  last  para- 
graph of  article  VIII  on  page  7,  as  con- 
tinued further  on  page  10.  concerning 
the  submission  of  two  separate  bills,  my 
parliamentary  inquiry  would  Involve  two 
questions:  First,  would  reference  of  the 
President's  message  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  this  House  automati- 
cally Involve  reference  of  bills  referred 
to  therein  to  the  same  committee  of  this 
House? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  would  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  bill.  The  answer  as  to 
one  does  not  necessarily  follow  as  to 
the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  and  the  Rules  of  the 
House  would  govern. 

Mr.  HALL.    I  thank  the  Speaker. 

The  second  portion  of  my  parliamen- 
tary inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  con- 
tinue, is  this:   In  view  of  the  fact  that 


the  military  and  economic  authorization 
requests  are  to  be  contained,  according 
to  the  President's  message.  In  two  sep- 
arate bills — again,  for  the  first  time  In 
some  years — would  the  military  authori- 
zation part  thereof,  when  submitted,  ap- 
parently by  the  administration,  per  this 
message,  be  referred  to  the  Legislative 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  this 
House,  or  would  it  go  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  Is  not  pre- 
pared to  answer  that  Inquiry  at  the 
present  time,  because  the  answer  to  the 
second  Inquiry  would  relate  back  to  the 
flrst  Inquiry  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  and  the  response  of  the  Chair 
to  that  Inquiry. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  second 
question  Is  related  to  the  flrst  question, 
that  question  being  answered  that  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  specific 
legislation  would  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee to  which  the  message  would  be 
referred. 

Mr.  HALL.    I  thank  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Therefore,  the  Chair 
does  not  feel  able  to  pass  upon  the  second 
inquiry  until  the  Chair  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HALL.    I  thank  the  Speaker. 

I  submit  that  this  Is  a  point  which 
has  long  been  of  vital  concern,  the  sub- 
ject of  much  colloquy  and  even  some 
contention  on  the  part  of  Members  of  the 
House.  I  know  the  Speaker  will  use  good 
grace  and  background,  and  that  of  the 
Parliamentarian,  as  to  reference  of  this 
bill,  which  will  be  of  vital  concern,  as  two 
separate  bills  for  the  first  time  In  many 
yesu^. 

FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint 
Economic  Conmilttce  presently  is  hold- 
ing hearings  on  the  economic  situation 
of  the  country. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  see  in  the  Presi- 
dent's foreign  aid  program,  on  which  he 
has  Just  given  a  message,  this  statement : 

I  propose  to  carry  forward  the  best  of  what 
we  are  now  doing  in  the  lese-developed 
world,  and  cut  out  the  worst. 

I  believe  we  are  all  agreed  on  that.  If 
we  do  that,  I  su^iect  we  shall  reduce  the 
level  of  foreign  aid  expenditure  from 
around  $3  to  $4  billion  to  about  $1.2 
billion,  and  perhaps  we  will  zero  In  on 
the  problems  implicit  in  the  disturbing 
fact  that  we  lost  $1.7  billion  in  gold  In 
year  1965. 

This  is  a  most  serious  question,  and  I 
wish  the  administration  would  direct  its 
attention  to  It  instead  of  sweeping  It  un- 
der the  rug. 

On  page  151  of  the  President's  196« 
Economic  Report  is  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Nevertheless,  if  a  deficit  (balance  of  inter- 
national  payments)    continues  too  long  or 
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becomes  too  large,  the  strength  of  the  coun- 
try's currency  can  be  impaired.  There  Is,  in 
{act,  an  absolute  limit  of  any  country's  abil- 
ity to  continue  in  deficit;  eventually,  it  must 
run  out  of  reserves  as  well  as  bcvrowlng 
capacity. 

The  tragedy  is  that  the  President, 
having  made  this  wise  observation,  falls 
to  act.  He  continues  to  cash  in  on  the 
future  to  buy  time  in  the  present.  By 
treating  the  symptoms  instead  of  the 
disease,  which  is  another  way  of  stating 
the  administration's  policy,  the  disease 
flourishes  under  cover  of  the  palliatives 
applied. 


RESUMPTION  OF  BOMBING  IN 

NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.    PICKLE.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
when  President  Johnson  reported  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  he  had 
directed  bombing  to  be  resumed  in  North 
Vietnam,  he  htid  the  prayers  and  the 
understanding  and  the  support  of  the 
American  people.  This  was  a  difficult 
decision,  but  I  think  It  was  the  right 
decision. 

No  nation  has  ever  made  a  more  genu- 
ine or  valiant  effort  to  bring  peace  to  a 
troubled  world  than  the  United  States  in 
Its  peace  negotiations  concerning  Viet- 
nam. Every  effort  has  been  made  to 
bring  the  participants  to  a  conference 
table.  Literally  dozens  and  dozens  of 
other  nations  have  been  asked  to  urge  a 
peaceful  negotiation.  No  stone  has  been 
left  unturned  In  an  effort  to  find  an  hon- 
orable and  peaceful  settlement.  It  is  ob- 
vious to  everyone  that  Hanoi  and  Pelplng 
do  not  want  peace.  As  these  bombings 
then  are  resumed,  the  whole  world  knows 
now  that  the  aggressor  Is  not  the  United 
States  but  Instead  is  the  Communist 
world,  particularly  Red  China. 

President  Johnson  should  be  com- 
mended for  his  great  search  to  find  a 
solution  to  this  problem,  and  he  is  es- 
pecially to  be  commended  for  contlniUng 
his  efforts  now  to  find  peace  before  any 
interested  group.  Again,  this  shows  to 
the  world  that  our  President  and  the 
American  people  want  peace  on  honor- 
able terms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  point  out 
that  a  great  disservice  has  been  rendered 
this  country  by  a  handful  of  Senators 
and  Congressmen  and  other  public  fig- 
ures who  try  to  second-guess  the  actions 
of  the  United  States  In  matters  of  foreign 
affairs,  particularly  when  matters  of 
military  action  Is  required.  This  Con- 
gress has  authorized  the  President  to 
take  all  necessary  means  to  protect 
American  lives  and  to  Insure  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam; and  the  maimer  In  which  this  is 
carried  out  is  a  matter  for  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet  and  advisers  to  deter- 
mine. When  public  figures  view  with 
alarm,  participate  In  appeasement  talk, 
criticize    their    Government,    and    cast 


doubt — without  ever  offering  a  concrete 
solution — then  those  people  are  under- 
mining the  policy  that  has  made  this 
country  great.  To  me  it  has  been  a  re- 
grettable display  of  weakness  to  see  some 
officials  gain  headlines  simply  because 
they  feel  a  little  heat  from  home,  and 
they  start  retreating.  These  are  the 
times  when  we  need  strong  leaders — not 
weak  ones;  when  we  need  strong  spokes- 
men for  the  United  States — not  apol- 
ogizers;  when  we  need  to  support  our 
Government — not  undermine  it.  If 
these  kind  of  men  coiQd  direct  the  course 
of  the  conflict  then  we  might  as  well  say 
to  future  generations  that  no  President 
can  be  r  n  effective  leader  in  time  of  in- 
ternational crisis. 

For'.unately,  the  American  people  will 
not  listen  to  these  appeasers.  We  know 
that  the  President  is  right,  and  we  sup- 
port nim  in  his  determination  to  find 
peace,  but  only  on  honorable  terms  that 
freemen  everywhere  will  recognize. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  call  of  the 
Private  Calendar.  The  Clerk  will  call 
the  first  bill  on  the  calendar. 


MRS.  MARIA  FINOCCHLARO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4211) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria  Finocchlaro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT  and  Mr.  HALL  ob- 
jected, and,  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ENZO  (ENZIO)  PEROTTI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4926) 
for  the  relief  of  Enzo  (Enzlo)  Perottl. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  •without  projudlce. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARY  F.THOMAS 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3758) 
for  the  relief  of  Mary  F.  Thomas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3758 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treaeury  shall  pay  to  Mrs.  Mary 
P.  Thomas,  of  Yonkers,  New  York,  the  amount 
certified  to  him  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this 
Act.  The  payment  of  such  amount  siiaU  be 
In  full  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the 
United  States  under  laws  administered  by 
the  Veteran*'  Administration  of  the  said 
Mrs.  Mary  P.  Thomas  for  dependency  com- 
pensation for  the  period  beginning  on  Octo- 
ber 17,  1942,  through  December  3,  1961.  on 
account  of  the  death  of  her  son,  Curtis  8. 
Thomas  (Veterans'  Administration  claim 
number  XC  3  115  076).  No  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney  on  account  of   services   rendered   in 


connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  be  deemed 
guUty  of  a  ml«defneanc»'  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

Sec.  2.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  amount  that  Mrs.  Mary  F 
Thomas,  of  Yonkers,  New  York,  would  have 
received  under  laws  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  as  dependency  com- 
pensation for  the  period  beginning  on  Octo- 
ber 17,  1942,  through  December  3,  1961.  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  her  son,  Curtis  S. 
Thomas,  if  she  had  filed  a  proper  claim  for 
such  comperusatlon  on  November  24,  1943. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  3:  Strike  "in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


OSMUNDO  CABIGAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  5838) 
for  the  relief  of  Osmundo  Cabigas. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FRANK  E.  LIPP 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1407)  for 
the  relief  of  Prank  E.  Lipp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

8.  1407 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  statute  of  Umltatlons  per- 
taining to  suits  against  the  United  States, 
or  any  lapee  of  time,  or  bars  of  laches  or  any 
prior  Judgment  of  the  United  Statee  Court 
of  Claims,  jurisdiction  li  hereby  conferred 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  upon  any  claim  of 
Prank  E.  Llpp  arising  out  of  his  service  with 
the  United  Statee  Armed  Porces  from  the 
years  1940  to  1946. 

Sec.  2.  Suit  upon  any  claim  may  be  In- 
stituted at  any  time  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  an 
Inference  of  llabUlty  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,  proceedings  for  the  determination  of 
such  claim,  and  review  and  payment  of  anv 
Judgment  or  Judgments  thereon  shall  be  had 
in  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of  claims 
over  which  such  court  has  Jurisdiction  under 
8e<;tlon  1491  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Oc<le. 

AMEKDIfENT    OVtULXU    BT    ICB.    ASRMORX 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Asiutoaa:  Page 
1,  line  8,  and  on  page  1,  line  11,  strike  "any" 
and  insert  "the". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  bill  WM  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  paased. 
and  a  motlm  to  reoonaJder  waA  laid  <m 
the  table. 


MORRIS  L.  KAIDEN 

The  Clet«  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6728) 
for  the  relief  of  Morris  L.  Kalden. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  aa  f  oUows : 

HJL  8738 
Be  it  enmeted  bf  the  Senate  and  the  House 
Of  nepreaentmttvta  of  th€  United  Statet  of 
Ameriem  in  Confrut  at»»m}>led.  That  Monii 
L.  Kalden,  wbo  lost  TTnlted  Statw  clUaptahlp 
undar  tti«  prorUilons  of  section  401(c)  of  tn* 
NktlonaUty  Act  of  1»40  and  sMrtlon  S40(a)  (6) 
of  th«  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  may 
b«  naturalised  by  taking  prior  to  one  year 
after  tbe  effectlTe  date  of  this  Act.  before  any 
court  referred  to  In  subeectlon  (a)  of  section 
aiO  of  tlie  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
or  before  any  diplomatic  or  consular  oOlcer 
of  the  United  States  abroad,  the  oaths  pre- 
scribed by  section  337  of  the  said  Act.  Prom 
and  after  naturaUsatioii  undo:  this  Act,  the 
saM  Morris  U.  Kalden  shall  have  the  same 
cltlaenahlp  status  as  that  which  existed  Im- 
medlAtely  prior  to  Its  loss. 

The  bill  wa«  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


VIVIAN  COHEN  KAIDEN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  WU  (HJl.  6729) 
for  the  r^ef  of  Vivian  Cohen  Kalden. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJt.sTas 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Repreeentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Cor^p^eu  ataembled.  That  Vivian 
Cohen  Kalden,  who  lost  United  States  cltl- 
Mosblp  under  the  provisions  ot  section  401 
(0)  of  the  Nationality  Act  of  1040,  nvay  be 
naturallaod  by  taking  prior  to  one  year  aftm: 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  before  any 
court  reftiied  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
ttoo  SIO  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  or  before  any  dljAomatie  or  consular 
offloer  of  the  XTnited  States  abroad,  the  oaths 
preecrtbed  by  section  S87  of  the  said  Act. 
Prom  and  after  naturallaatton  under  this 
Act,  that  said  Vivian  Cohen  Kalden  shall 
have  the  same  cltlienshlp  statvis  as  that 
wbloh  existed  Immodlately  prior  to  Its  loss. 

llM  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FREE  ENTRY  OP  GLASS  FOR  CON- 
ORBOATION  EMANUEL  OP  DEN- 
VSR.  COLO. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  'HH.  4599) 
to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of  certain 
stained  glass  for  the  Congregation 
Emanuel  of  Denver,  Colo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  4599 
fie  it  swoffsd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentrntivet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  at  the  Treasury  la  hereby  directed 
to  admit  fyee  of  duty  any  stained  glass  or 
any  prefabricated  panels  consisting  of 
stained  glaas  sat  In  reinforced  concrete  with 


fastening  devices  which  may  have  been  Im- 
ported before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  for  use  In  the  construction  of  a 
ZMw  synagogue  and  auxiliary  buildings  for 
the  Congregation  Emanuel  of  Denver, 
Colorado. 

(b)  If  the  liquidation  of  the  entry,  or 
withdrawal  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion of  any  article  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  has  become  nnal,  such 
entry  or  withdrawal  may  be  rellquldated  and 
the  appropriate  refund  of  duty  may  be  made. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FREE  ENTRY  OF  GLASS  FOR  SEMI- 
NARY OP  GLENMONT,  N.Y. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6831) 
to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of  certain 
stained  glass  and  cement  windows  for 
Our  Lady  of  the  Angels  Seminary  of 
Glenmont,  N.Y. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  5831 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  admit  free  of  duty  the  articles 
Imported  for  the  use  of  Our  Ledy  of  Angels 
Seminary,  Glenmont,  New  Yorlt,  which  were 
entered  as  stained  glass  and  cement  windows 
on  October  16.  1961,  and  February  2.  1962. 
punruant  to  Consumption  Entries  A-046  and 
A-096.  If  the  liquidation  of  such  entries  has 
become  final,  such  entries  may  be  rellqul- 
dated and  the  appropriate  refund  of  duty 
may  be  made. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


UNIFORMS        FOR        TROUBADORS 
CORPS  OF  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fHR.  8647) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Troubadors  Drum 
and  Bugle  Corps  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  8647 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  admit  free  of  duty  parade  uni- 
forms for  the  use  ot  Troubadors  Drum  and 
Bugle  Corps  of  the  Explorer  Scout  Poet 
Numbered  152,  Bridgeport.  Connecticut  (care 
of  Lawrence  Mak ) , 

8k:.  a.  The  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  the  articles  described  therein 
whether  such  articles  were  entered  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  or  are 
entered  on  or  after  such  date.  In  the  case 
of  any  such  article  entered  before  su<Ji  date, 
the  entry  Involved  shall,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1980  cw  any  other  provision  of  law,  be 
liquidated  or  rellquldated  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  the  appropri- 
ate refund  of  duty  shall  be  made. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  7.  before  the  period  Insert 
"which  have  been  Imported  before  July  1 
1»«6". 


Page  1,  strike  out  line  8  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  5  on  page  2  and 
Insert: 

"Sec.  2.  If  the  liquidation  of  the  entry,  or 
withdrawal  from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
of  any  article  subject  to  the  provlalons  of 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  has  become  final, 
such  entry  or  withdrawal  shall  be  rellquldated 
and  the  i4>proprlate  refimd  of  duty  shall  be 
made." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICEN- 
TENNIAL COMMISSION 

Mr.  AREINDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryltmd  [Mr.  Mathias]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
short  years  from  now,  between  1973  and 
1983,  we  will  be  celebrating  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  the  bicentennial  of  our  national 
commitment  to  the  principles  of  liberty 
and  equality  set  forth  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  bicen- 
tennial will  be  marked  across  the  land 
by  countless  local.  State,  National  and 
international  activities,  stretching 
through  a  full  decade,  under  the  auspices 
of  iimumerable  public  authorities, 
learned  societies,  and  historical,  civic, 
patriotic,  philanthropic,  and  profession- 
al organizations  and  groups. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  will  en- 
Joy  a  great  range  of  conferences  and 
convocations,  scholarship  and  analysis, 
and  pomp  and  pageantry. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  bicen- 
tennial will  be  the  greatest  celebration 
in  the  history  of  our  Republic — but  there 
is  no  assurance  that  it  will  be  as  great, 
as  thoughtful,  and  as  mature  as  the  oc- 
casion requires.  I  personally  believe  that 
it  is  the  Ideals  rather  than  the  relics  of 
the  Revolution  that  we  should  emphasize. 

Given  the  magnitude  of  the  bicenten- 
nial, and  the  wealth  of  talents  and  re- 
sources Involved,  careful  planning  and 
comprehensive  coordination  are  both  dif- 
ficult and  essential.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
job  can  only  be  done  by  a  blue-ribbon 
national  commission  with  ample  time 
and  authority,  and  with  the  confidence 
and  cooperation  of  the  many  groups  and 
agencies  involved. 

Last  week  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Morse]  and  I  Introduced 
Identical  bills,  HH.  12252  and  H.R.  12260, 
to  establish  an  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission  as  the  best  agency 
for  this  tremendous  task. 

The  Commission  we  propose  would 
have  31  members,  including  the  Presi- 
dent. Vice  President,  and  Speaker  of  the 
House;  4  Senators  and  4  Representa- 
tives; the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  Interior,  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonlEUi  Institution,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities;  and  15  members  from  pri- 
vate life,  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  President,  Vice  President,  Speaker 
of  the  House,  and  the  five  executive- 
branch  ofBclals  designated  would  be  ex- 
offlcio  members  of  the  Commission. 

Because  the  full  dimensions  of  the  bi- 
centennial cannot  be  determined  at  once, 
the  Commission  would  devote  its  first  2 
years  to  comprehensive  planning.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  its  existence,  the 
Commission  is  directed  to  convene  a  na- 
tional assembly  of  representatives  from 
the  Federal  Government,  the  States,  and 
all  interested  groups.  This  assembly 
would  discuss  possible  bicentennial  ac- 
tivities and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Commission. 

Based  on  the  assembly's  conclusions 
and  its  own  preliminary  work,  the  Com- 
mission would  submit  a  full  report  to 
Congress  within  the  first  2  years  of  its 
existence.  As  described  in  our  bills,  this 
report  would  include  discussion  of  a  great 
range  of  possible  activities;  recommen- 
dations for  the  allocation  of  financial 
and  administrative  responsibiUty  among 
various  public  and  private  authorities 
and  groups;  and  such  legislative  enact- 
ments and  administrative  actions  as  the 
Commission  considers  necessary. 

In  fulfilling  its  broad  responsibility  to 
plan,  encourage,  coordinate,  and  conduct 
bicentennial  activities,  the  Commission 
would  be  authorized  to  consult,  cooperate 
with,  and  seek  advice  and  assistance  from 
all  appropriate  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  State  and  local  public  bodies, 
learned  societies,  and  historical,  patriotic, 
philanthropic,  civic,  professional,  and  re- 
lated organizations.  Conversely,  all 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  are 
authorized  and  requested  to  cooperate 
fully  with  the  Commission,  with  more 
specific  directives  being  given  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities,  and  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gre.ss,  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  to  develop  appropriate  ac- 
tivities and  projects  In  their  respective 
fields. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  emphasize  that 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission  Is  not  designed  nor  Intended 
to  preempt  the  field  and  preclude,  or  even 
monitor,  local  and  private  efforts.  Its 
goal  Is  Just  the  opposite:  To  encourage 
all  Interested  groups,  to  offer  informa- 
tion, to  help  provide  advice  and  techni- 
cal assistance,  and  to  orchestrate  a  vast 
collection  of  activities  and  projects  into 
a  bicentennial  of  unprecedented  scope, 
depth,  and  quality. 

Toward  this  goal,  the  planning  proce- 
dures established  under  this  bill  are  es- 
pecially important,  for  all  possibilities 
must  be  surveyed  and  studied  before 
final  recommendations  are  made  and 
final  arrangements  begun.  The  conti- 
nuity of  leadership  provided  by  this  Com- 
mission will  be  vital,  too,  for  without 
It,  the  most  careful  planning  could  be 
for  naught. 


In  developing  this  legi^ation,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse] 
and  I  have  consulted  with  many  inter- 
ested iiuiivlduals,  and  have  studied  the 
experience  of  previous  commemorative 
commissions,  particularly  the  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission.  In  the  weeks 
ahead,  we  will  be  seeking  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  many  groups  and  Individuals 
throughout  the  Nation.  We  hope  to  ob- 
tain the  interest  and  support  of  many  of 
our  colleagues  in  the  House,  so  that  an 
early  hearing  on  this  bill  can  be  obtained. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  IMPORTANT 
NATIONAL  ISSUES  SENT  TO  RESI- 
DENTS OF  THE  EIGHTH  CONGRES- 
SIONAL   DISTRICT    OP    OHIO 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Betts]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
lUinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Decem- 
ber 1965, 1  mailed  approximately  150,000 
legislative  questiormalres  to  constituents 


and  to  date  about  18,000  have  been 
returned. 

The  space  for  "Comments"  was  used 
extensively.  People  who  were  unable  to 
answer  "yes"  or  "no"  to  some  questions 
used  this  opportunity  to  comment.  Some 
used  the  space  to  qualify  "yes"  or  "no" 
answers.  This  was  particularly  true  on 
Vietnam,  foreign  aid  and  Federal  tud  to 
education.  For  this  reason,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  tabulation  of 
answers  does  not  refiect  these  reserva- 
tions and  explanations  and  that  on  ques- 
tions where  the  questions  were  close — 
these  comments  could  tip  the  scales 
either  way. 

A  majority  of  those  who  commented 
said  they  approved  of  the  questionnaire. 
A  few  thought  the  questions  were  slanted, 
although  I  did  my  best  to  make  them 
objective.  Quite  a  few  felt  that  some  of 
the  questions  were  impossible  to  answer 
"yes"  or  "no."  And,  I  am  Inclined  to 
agree  with  them.  I  tried  to  phrase  the 
questions  so  they  could  be  answered  "yes" 
or  "no"  but  I  know  now  that  to  do  this  Is 
extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible.  In 
another  questlorumire  I  would  try  to 
make  the  questions  simpler. 

The  results  of  the  tabulation  are  as 
follows: 


N.^TlONAl  KCONOKT 

1.  Do  you  favor  suiting  aside  a  sinflU  perctntuKe  o(  n-vcnue  each  yeax  to  reduce  the 
nutional  dpht'  "»    "» 


2.  Do  you  favor  Federal  control  and  re^ulal ion  of  agriculiureT.       

3.  Do  you  favor  a  reduction  In  spending  to  produce  a  balanced  Federal  bud/eVr' " 

4.  Do  you  believe  that  the  administration's  antlpoveriy  progra;n  will  siibstaTil'lailv' 

reduce  poverty  in  the  Unlt«d  States? 

5.  Do  you  favor  income  tai  credits  for  jMjents  paying  e\|H'ns«s  of  rl.ildr.'u  m  coilege? 

covsTrruTioN  and  baiavce  or  powta 

6.  Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  to  education?.. 

7.  Do  you  think  the  people  of  each  State  should  have  the  right  to  (ietennrnVtiicir  own 

kind  of  legislature? 

8.  Do  you  feel  that  the  Federal  (Jovernment  is  taking  away  the  irower  of  .>!ates  and  local 

governments  by  assuming  too  many  responsibilities  which  should  l.e  handled  at 
State  and  local  levels? 

9.  tihould  the  Federal  Cjovernment  prohibit  Stat*  rlght-to-work  lawnr 

10.  Should  the  Federal  Oovemment  set  standard?  for  the  States  in  the  fleid  of  unem- 

ployment compensation?.      

11.  Do  you  think  further  protection  of  civil  rights  should  be  left  to:  

A.  The  Federal  Uoverunient:' 

B,  Private  education,  religious  and  social  programs?..!!! 


Ptrcentages 


Yes 


S2.S 
11.8 
91.0 

10. 8 
69.2 


43.1 


No 


6.4 
85.1 

7.0 

85.  S 

27.  B 


.W.O 
10.7 


rnde- 
cidMi 


FOBEION   AFFAIRS— NATIONAL  BECUKITT 

12.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  should  Yte  fighting  in  Vietnam? 

13.  Do  you  favor  expanding  our  trade  wiili  Soviet  f  nion  and  with'oiher'ComnHiiilst 
nntion.s'  _  .  . 

14.  Do  you  favor  continuing  our  present  foreign  aid  program?.!!!!!"  

15.  Do  you  favor  admitting  Communist  Chiiui  to  the  United  NattonsY        " 

16.  Do  you  favor  U.S.  intervcn;  ion  in  Cuba? "" 


1       17.  S 

10. « 

7.'..  4 

25.5 

68.3 

41.1 
4R.3 

40  8 
24.7 

67.2 

33  0 

23. « 
18.8 
14.  • 

86.6 

fH  9 
73  J 

8a4 

25.8 

2.1 

ai 

2.0 

3.7 
3.2 


4.S 
8.4 


S.0 
7.1 


6.1 


18.1 
27.0 


g.  8 

6.2 

7.7 
4.7 
7.8 


MILWAUKEE:  CANDIDATE  FOR  THE 
BASEBALL  HALL  OF  FAME? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Zablocki],  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
August  I  took  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  Mil- 
waukee and  Wisconsin  were  determined 
to  stop  organized  professional  baseball 
in  the  "big  steal"  of  the  Braves'  fran- 
chise from  Milwaukee. 

At  that  time  I  said:  "The  baseball 
bullies  have  picked  on  someone  big 
enough  and  tough  enough  to  fight  back 
this  time." 


The  truth  in  those  words  is  rapidly 
coming  to  be  recognized  by  both  the 
American  public  and  the  major  leagues. 

Both  sides  have  had  several  Innings 
in  court.  The  score:  Milwaukee,  three: 
Organized  Baseball,  nothing. 

The  three  scores  are  the  three  orderfi 
issued  last  Thursday  by  Circuit  Judge 
Elmer  W.  Roller,  in  Milwaukee,  ruling  in 
the  antitrust  suit  brought  against  the 
Braves  management  and  the  National 
League  by  Milwaukee  County  and  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  Judge  Roller,  a 
distinguished  jurist,  has  ordered  that — 

First,  the  Braves  must  not  enter  into 
pny  contract  or  other  obligation  for  the 
1966  season  in  Atlanta; 
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Second,  the  team  must  make  all 
necessary  preliminary  arrangements  to 
enable  them  to  play  their  home  games 
In  Milwaukee  during  the  1986  season. 
and  thereafter  If  so  ordered  by  the 
court; 

And  third,  the  National  League  was 
directed  to  make  plans  for  expansion  of 
the  league  In  order  to  permit  major 
league  baseball  to  be  played  in  Milwau- 
kee In  time  for  the  1906  season. 

The  National  League  owners,  how- 
ever, have  voted  to  defy  the  court  and 
have  committed  themselves  to  Atlanta 
In  preferoice  to  B»411waukee.  While  this 
action  Is  regrettable,  It  Is  fully  under- 
standable; Major  league  baseball  own- 
ers have  gmerally  considered  their  oper- 
ations to  be  above  the  law. 

But  no  one  should  believe  for  a  mo- 
ment that  this  game  Is  over.  The  en- 
tire case  Is  almost  certain  to  be  appealed 
to  the  Wlsconain  State  Supreme  Court 
and  from  there  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

The  people  of  Milwaukee  would  wel- 
come the  chance  to  bring  their  case  be- 
fore the  highest  tribunal  of  the  land. 
They  recognized  that  Injustices  which 
have  been  perpetrated  affect  not  only 
their  own  community,  but  also  the  wel- 
fare of  baseball  fans  all  over  the  Nation. 
They  seek  to  right  thece  wrongs 
through  the  coiuts.  They  are  confident, 
as  I  am  confident,  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  overturn  Its  1923  decision 
which  permits  organized  professional 
baseball  an  exemption  from  the  Nation's 
antitrust  regulations. 

If  It  was  not  clear  in  1922.  It  is  today 
that  big  league  baseball  is  a  business  and 
must  be  regulated  In  the  public  interest. 
I  look  forward  with  much  anticipation 
to  that  fateful  day  when  the  high  tri- 
bunal will  strip  organized  professional 
baseball  of  Its  privilege*— privileges,  in- 
cidentally, that  no  other  organized  pro- 
fessional sport  enjoys. 

The  baseball  owners  will  be  scrambling 
up  Capitol  Hill  with  the  agility  of  Infleld- 
ers  to  seek  legislation  which  will  allow 
them  to  continue  their  business  as  usual. 
Thus  will  come  the  moment  when  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  can  pre- 
serve the  great  American  pastime  for  the 
people  and  protect  the  public  interest 
against  the  owners'  rapacious  appetites 
for  profit. 

Undoubtedly  our  esteemed  colleague. 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ciller  1.  would  be 
most  pleased  to  take  the  lead  in  shaping 
legislation  which  would  save  the  game 
for  the  American  people. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  badly 
needed  reforms  In  organized  professional 
baseball  hardly  would  be  possible  with- 
out the  dogged  determination  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Milwaukee. 

Tor  that  reason.  I  hereby  place  Mil- 
waukee County  in  nomination  for  the 
BaaebaU  HaU  (rf  Fame. 

IT  deoted  to  that  institution  of  distinc- 
tion, MUwaokee  County  might  fittingly 
be  repreeented  by  a  framed  ct^y  of  Judge 
Roller^  ruUnv  and  a  plaque  reading;  "In 
Trlbiite  to  Milwaukee  County,  the  Com- 
munity that  Saved  the  Game  from  the 
Carpetbaggers." 


Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year 
ago  this  past  week  I  Introduced  H.R. 
3412  to  place  organized  baseball  under 
antitrust  laws.  This  bill  was  identical 
with  one  which  was  introduced  by  my 
esteemed  Wisconsin  colleague,  Clement 
J.  Zablocxi. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  commend  Mr. 
Zablocki  for  his  remarks,  which  have  just 
been  presented  to  you,  on  the  latest 
shenanigans  of  the  baseball  owners  and 
the  avarice  which  motivates  them. 

One  year  ago  when  I  authored  my  bill, 
I  commented  that  it  wsis  done  to  "show 
Congress  that  there  is  wholehearted  sup- 
port among  Wisconsin  Representatives 
of  Congressman  Zablocki's  efforts." 

My  remarks  today  are  for  the  same 
purpose.  They  are  being  made  to  show 
that  more  than  Milwaukee  Is  concerned. 
All  of  Wisconsin  is  Justifiably  showing 
marked  interest. 

In  fact,  all  sports  fans  are  concerned. 

And.  it  is  about  time  the  baseball  pow- 
ers were  concerned.  How  long  do  they 
think  they  can  flaunt  court  orders,  as 
they  are  now  doing?  How  long  can  they 
get  by  with  the  two-faced  posture  of 
being  above  and  beyond  the  law  on  one 
side  and  yet  sell  America  that  they  are 
something  which  gives  moral  leadership 
to  our  youth? 

Right  now  America  is  starting  to  real- 
ize that  they  are  more  often  Mr.  Hyde 
than  they  are  Dr.  Jekyll. 

While  Milwaukee  is  making  its  point. 
It  is  not  alone.  For  it  is  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  through  its  brilliant  young 
attorney  general,  Bronson  La  Pollette, 
which  is  providing  the  legal  challenge. 

Speaking  as  a  Wisconsin  Congressman 
from  outside  of  Milwaukee  this  is  as  it 
should  be.  For  all  of  Wisconsin,  not  just 
Milwaukee,  is  disturbed  by  the  brazen 
acts  of  the  Braves'  owners.  And  as  I  read 
other  sport  colimins  so,  apparently,  are 
sports  lovers  everywhere. 


ai  BENEFIT  BILL  IS  NEEDED  NOW 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Saylor]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  I  have  strongly  advocated  legislation 
to  provide  for  a  permanent  GI  bill  as  long 
as  there  is  compulsory  enrollment  of 
men  in  the  military  of  our  country. 
During  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, I  Introduced  two  bills  to  provide 
educational  and  training  allowances  for 
ex-servicemen. 

Following  my  tour  of  active  duty  with 
the  Navy  last  November.  I  realize  as 
never  before  the  importance  and  neces- 
sity of  such  legislation.  I  have  re- 
studied  the  situation  and  am  today  in- 
troducing another  bill  that  will  in  no 
way  limit  any  of  todays  fighting  men 
from  receiving  the  same  advantages  that 
were  made  available  to  tho.se  who  served 
in    World   War   II   and  Korea.     Those 


benefits  did  not  discriminate  between 
servicemen  regardless  of  their  assign- 
ments, and  to  do  so  at  this  time  would 
have  the  effect  of  downgrading  the  con- 
trlbutlcHis  of  many  of  those  who  are  in 
uniform  today. 

The  toll  of  the  holocaust  Is  not  at 
issue.  I  pray  that  casualties  will  never 
again  approach  the  horrible  levels  that 
persisted  for  so  very  many  days  in  Eu- 
rope, In  the  South  Pacific,  and  at  other 
scattered  battlegrounds  from  December 
1941  Into  September  1945.  However,  the 
human  element  remains  unchanged  in 
any  conflict.  Young  men  are  separated 
from  their  families  and  many  are  sent 
to  the  far  comers  of  the  world,  sub- 
ject to  the  orders  of  a  military  command. 
While  only  a  comparative  few  actually 
face  enemy  Are.  all  are  on  call  at  all 
times  for  their  service  wherever  the  need 
arises. 

Whatever  his  duty,  the  man  in  uni- 
form— unless  he  has  chosen  a  military 
career — must  interrupt  his  civilian  pur- 
suits and  sacrifice  his  education,  his 
training,  his  work.  Whatever  the  length 
of  time  involved,  that  period  of  life  Is 
beyond  recovery,  and  the  Gtovemment 
should  do  everything  possible  to  help  our 
veterans  pick  up  where  they  left  off.  To 
the  average  person,  picking  up  a  course 
of  study  after  being  out  of  school  over 
a  prolonged  span  Is  not  an  easy  achieve- 
ment, nor  is  It  always  possible  to  return 
to  a  job  with  the  same  eflQclency  after  a 
lengthy  absence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  disturbed  at  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  economize  by 
categorizing  men  In  service  in  such  a 
way  that  some  would  be  denied  the  bene- 
fits that  should  be  available  to  all.  Re- 
educating and  retraining  members  of  the 
military  forces  should  be  Included  In  the 
cost  of  war,  and  shortcuts  from  this 
philosophy  would  blemish  the  tradition 
of  a  grateful  nation. 

Granted,  the  U.8.  Government  must 
do  everything  possible  to  hold  down  ex- 
penditures, particularly  when  involve- 
ment In  the  Vietnam  conflict  requires 
increasingly  greater  expense;  but  the 
place  to  Initiate  fiscal  responsibility  is  on 
the  homefront  where  extravagance  has 
become  a  commonplace  in  the  Great 
Society.  We  must  be  prepared  to  spend 
whatever  amounts  are  needed  to  provide 
our  men  with  the  finest  equipment  and 
to  make  their  lot  as  safe  and  livable  as 
warfare  will  permit  regardless  of  mone- 
tary considerations. 

When  the  job  has  been  completed  and 
our  fighting  men  return  to  their  homes, 
the  Nation  cannot  be  satisfied  until  every 
last  veteran  has  been  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pick  up  where  he  left  off  and 
to  readjust  to  civilian  life  as  quickly  and 
as  efBciently  as  possible.  His  GI  bill  of 
rights  must  be  waiting  for  him,  and  Con- 
gress will  be  remiss  if  necessary  legisla- 
tion is  not  enacted  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  will  provide  a 
program  of  education  and  training  for 
veterans  of  current  service. 

Service  requirements:  More  than  6 
months'  military  service  between  Febru- 
ary 1.  1955,  and  the  date  of  termination 
of  compulsory  military  service. 

Duration  of  education  or  training: 
Education    or    training    time    shall    be 
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earned  at  the  rate  of  1  y2  days  of  educa- 
tion for  each  day  of  military  service  dur- 
ing the  specified  period.  The  period  of 
education  or  training  to  which  an  eligible 
veteran  shall  be  entitled  shall  not  exceed 
36  months. 

Time  Umitations;  Education  or  train- 
ing must  be  initiated  within  3  years  after 
the  veteran's  discharge  or  release  from 
active  duty  or  3  years  from  date  of  en- 
actment, whichever  is  Isiter.  Veterans 
who  have  been  imable  to  initiate  pro- 
grams of  study  within  3  years  of  separa- 
tion because  of  the  nature  of  their  dis- 
charge shall  be  permitted  to  Initiate  a 
program  of  education  or  training  within 
3  years  after  the  nature  of  the  discharge 
was  corrected  or  changed  to  make  him 
eligible. 

Expiration  of  education  and  training; 
No  education  or  training  shall  be  af- 
forded an  eligible  veteran  beyond  8  years 
from  discharge  from  active  duty  or  8 
years  from  enactment  of  this  law,  which- 
ever Is  later.  The  entire  program  of  edu- 
cation and  training  shall  terminate  8 
years  after  the  date  of  termination  of 
compulsory  military  service. 

Payments  to  veterans;  Each  eligible 
veteran  pursuing  a  prc^ram  of  education 
or  training  shall  receive  an  education 
and  training  allowance  to  meet  in  part 
the  expenses  of  his  subsistence,  tuition, 
fees,  supplies,  books,  and  equipment. 
The  following  allowances  are  payable; 

Educational  institution  training; 

Full  time.  14  semester  hours:  $130 
monthly,  no  dependents;  $160  monthly, 
one  dependent;  $190  monthly,  two  or 
more  dependents. 

Three-quarters  time:  $95  monthly,  no 
dependents;  $120  monthly,  one  depend- 
ent; $140  monthly,  two  or  more  de- 
pendents. 

Half-time:  $60  monthly,  no  depend- 
ents; $75  monthly,  one  dependent;  $90 
monthly,  two  or  more  dependents. 

Less  than  half  time:  Allowance  com- 
puted at  the  rate  of  the  established 
charges  or  $130  per  month  for  full  time 
course,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 

Institutional  and  on-the-job  training: 
$105  monthly,  no  dependents;  $130 
monthly,  one  dependent;  $150  monthly 
two  or  more  dependents. 

Apprenticeship  or  on-the-job  training; 
$80  monthly,  no  dependents;  $100 
monthly,  one  dependent;  $125  monthly, 
two  or  more  dependents. 

Institutional  on-farm  training;  $110 
monthly,  no  dependents:  $130  monthly, 
one  dependent;  $150  monthly,  two  or 
more  dependents. 

Miscellaneous  provisions :  Educational 
institutions  which  qualify  to  participate 
in  this  program  include  public  or  private 
elementary  school,  secondary  school,  vo- 
cational school,  correspondence  school, 
business  school,  junior  college,  teachers 
college,  college,  normal  school,  profes- 
sional school,  university,  scientific  or 
technical  institution  or  other  Institutions 
furnishing  education  for  adults. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks. 
I  would  like  to  include  a  press  statement 
issued  on  January  25  by  all  Republicans 
on  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee: 

Paxss  Stateicxnt 

A  group  of  Republican  Congreuaven  to- 
day  charged    tbat   President    Jotu>«on   luul 


waited  too  long  and  offered  too  little  in 
ediioatlonal  bene&ts  (or  Bervlcemen  and  vet- 
erans. 

The  OOP  legUlators,  all  members  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  m^t  on 
the  eve  of  committee  deliberation  on  cold 
war  OI  blU  legislation.  The  group  Included 
K.  Ross  AoAiR,  of  Indiana;  Wiujuvm  H.  Atrxs, 
of  Ohio;  Paxtl  a.  Fino.  of  New  Yorlt;  John  P. 
Satlob,  of  Pennsylvania;  CHxaLBS  M.  Txague, 
of  California;  Sktmoub  Halpekn.  of  New 
York;  Robkkt  F.  EXlswobth,  of  Kansas;  and 
John  J.  Duncan,  of  Tennessee. 

Terming  the  administration  backed  bill, 
HJl.  11985,  "a  Great  Society  nightmare,"  the 
group  said.  "This  bUl  would  divide  the  pro- 
gram between  two  Federal  agencies,  with  a 
small  portion  being  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  balance 
going  to  the  Office  of  Education  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
This  Is  ridiculous.  We  have  traveled  this 
route  before.  B£M;k  In  the  early  thlrtlee.  prior 
to  the  creation  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion as  a  one-stop  agency  for  veterans  bene- 
fits, we  witnessed  inefficiency,  overlapping, 
duplication,  and  mismanagement  as  veterans 
programs  were  spread  among  several  agen- 
cies. More  recently,  we  have  seen  the  various 
hoiislng  and  urban  development  programs 
of  the  Federal  Qovemment  merged  Into  a 
single  agency.  Just  the  other  day,  the  Presi- 
dent called  for  the  creation  of  a  single  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  administer 
all  Government  transportation  activities 
now  administered  by  35  agencies.  It  would 
appear  that  the  President,  flushed  with  a 
singular  lack  of  success  In  distributing  the 
poverty  program  among  several  agencies,  has 
the  same  fate  In  store  for  veterans  educa- 
tion. 

"While  the  education  and  career  plans  of 
thousands  of  young  Americans  were  being 
Interrupted  by  military  service,"  continued 
the  Republican  lawmakers,  "and  while 
Members  of  Congress,  veterans  organiza- 
tions, labor  unions,  school  and  educational 
associations,  and  servicemen  themselves 
were  clamoring  for  a  veterans  education  pro- 
gram, administration  spokesmen  voiced 
strong  opposition  to  such  a  program.  Now, 
belatedly,  they  have  endorsed  a  measure  that 
will  provide  education  for  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  those  who  served  valiantly  and  were 
ready  to  risk  their  lives  for  our  Nation.  The 
administration  would  deny  education  to 
those  who  were  discharged  prior  to  October  1. 
1963,  even  those  who  risked  their  lives  In 
Vietnam  and  other  hostile  outposts. 

"The  administration  would  deny  Job  train- 
ing, farm  training  and  apprentice  training 
to  the  limited  number  slated  for  participa- 
tion In  their  proposed  program. 

•The  administration  would  place  a  pre- 
mium on  service  In  areas  of  hostility  by  of- 
fering more  liberal  benefits  to  men  who  have 
served  in  such  areas.  This  represents  a  de- 
parture from  the  traditional  concept  of  vet- 
erans education  as  a  readjustment  benefit. 
Instead.  It  represents  a  bonus  or  form  of 
hazard  pay.  We  submit  that  servicemen 
have  no  choice  of  duty  stations  and  the 
serviceman  stationed  In  Tokyo  requires  the 
same  readjustment  assistance  as  the  service- 
man stationed  in  one  of  the  world's  hot 
spots. 

"We  call  upon  the  President,  leaders  of 
his  administration,  and  our  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  to  support  an  educational  benefit 
program  similar  to  that  provided  for  World 
War  II  and  Korean  conflict  veterans. 

"The  cost  of  this  program  for  the  service- 
men of  today  must  be  viewed  as  one  of  the 
necessary  costs  of  war.  Preparing  the  serv- 
iceman returning  from  war  to  take  his  place 
In  our  civilian  economy  Is  as  essential  to  oxir 
national  Interests  as  was  the  task  of  prepar- 
ing him  for  military  duties  through  basic 
training. 

"If  we  can  provide  billions  of  dollars  to 
educate  various  segments  of  our  society,  we 


can  afford  no  leas  for  the  youth  who  Is  risk- 
ing his  life  to  preserve  our  way  of  life." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Republican 
policy  committee  has  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion supporting  a  GI  bill  that  would  pro- 
vide a  program  of  education  and  train- 
ing for  veterans  of  military  service,  and 
the  text  of  the  statement  adopted  Janu- 
ary 26,  1966,  follows: 

The  House  Republican  policy  committee 
urges  the  Immediate  enactment  of  a  bill  that 
win  authorize  a  program  of  education  aind 
training  for  veterans  of  mUltary  service. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration  opposed 
legislation  of  this  type  last  year.  Certainly, 
preparing  the  Eerviceman  returning  from  war 
to  take  his  place  In  civilian  life  Is  as  essen- 
tial to  our  national  Interest  as  was  the  task 
of  preparing  him  for  his  military  duty.  This 
should  be  viewed  as  one  of  the  costs  of 
waging  war  against  the  challenge  of  Commu- 
nist aggression  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  world. 

We  urge  the  administration  to  support  this 
legislation,  and  we  urge  the  Congress  to  en- 
act Into  law  a  program  of  education  and 
training  for  veterans  as  qxiickly  as  possible. 
Due  to  the  admltUstration's  opposition,  1 
year  has  now  been  lost.  In  all  fairness  to  otir 
servicemen,  this  situation  should  not  con- 
tinue. 


SPEECH  BY  THE  HONORABLE 
TOM  ADAMS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  able 
secretary  of  state  of  Florida,  the  Hon- 
orable Tom  Adams,  addressed  a  regional 
waterways  meeting  In  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
on  January  16.  In  his  capacity  as  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Waterways  Confer- 
ence, Inc.  I  commend  Secretary  Adtons' 
comments  on  the  importance  of  our 
waterways  to  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Hon.  Tom  Adams,  PaBsroENT  or 
THE  National  Waterways  CoNraucitcE, 
Inc.,  at  Regional  Waterways  MxxrnfO, 
Hotel  Marion,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Jantt- 
ART  19,  1986 

Water  Is  the  single  most  beneficial  yet 
most  destructive  substance  known  to  man. 

Added  in  proper  amounts  to  the  most  arid 
desert.  It  can  transform  the  burning  sands 
into  a  Garden  of  Eden.  Driven  before  the 
winds  of  a  hurricane  or  compounded  by  a 
cloudburst,  this  same  llfeg;lving  element  can, 
and  often  does,  spread  death  and  destruc- 
tion. The  time  and  space  in  which  we  all 
live  is  locked  within  this  parados. 

These,  of  course,  are  the  extremes.  For- 
tunately, we  live  on  a  rather  wide  median 
between  these  extremes  with  water  in  an 
acceptable  abundance.  Our  United  States, 
generally  speaking,  is  referred  to  as  one  of 
the  best  watered  nations  In  the  world.  We 
are  a  far  cry  from  the  tiny  zxatlon  of  Kuwait, 
next  to  Arabia  on  the  Persian  Oulf.  which 
has  not  a  single  river,  stream,  lake,  or  pond 
within  Its  borders  and  little  or  none  beneath 
Its  parched  sands.  Nor  are  we  like  the  equa- 
torial countries  where  rainfall  is  measured 
In  feet  instead  of  inches. 

But  stUl,  the  wise  and  efficient  use  of  our 
water  resources  is  oue  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  challenging  problems  facing  us 
today.  Many  regions  already  have  B«rlous 
water   problems.     And    these   problems   are 
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oampoumUnf.  Just  oatuMn  tbe  effect  of 
our  rmpUUy  expuidliic  popnUtlon — not  in 
taraw  at  aehooU.  or  hlgbwayi  or  hospltale — 
but  with  respect  to  the  ever-growlag  do- 
mestic and  IndustrUl  dem&nd  for  fireali 
wkter. 

Fortunately,  we  in  the  South  are  bleased 
with  an  atonnrtance  of  water  raaoureae.  In 
large  meawf*.  water  U  part  of  the  real 
wealth  at  thU  region.  It  la  a  prlceleaa  a«et. 
But  Its  value  llee  In  lu  protection,  preeerra- 
tlon,  and  proper  use.  ThU  U  what  water 
resource  derelopment  U  all  about— putting 
water  to  work,  and  getting  the  most  out  of 
It,  for  the  benefit  of  preryone. 

In  a  way,  development  of  the  rivers  and 
waterways  has  been  forced  upon  ua.  To 
aave  the  land  from  rampaging  floods,  leveea 
and  revetments  were  built.  Dams  were  con- 
structed to  provide  a  dependable  water  sup- 
ply, to  generate  electricity,  or  to  regulate 
the  streamflow.  Often  as  not,  navigation 
was  a  result  of  such  improvements.  The 
navigable  channels  afforded  low-cost  water 
transportation  which,  in  turn,  served  to  spur 
riverside  Industrial  growth. 

Tills  pattern  of  waterway  development  is 
on  the  order  of  a  chain  reaction,  with  the 
sama  waters  serving  many  useful  purpoeee 
and  benefiting  many  different  segments  of 
.the  economy. 

As  strange  as  it  now  seems,  this  multiple- 
use  concept  of  water  resource  development 
was  slow  to  catch  on.  Before  it  did,  flood 
conteol  proponents  were  continually  at  odds 
with  navigation  proponents,  and  both  saw 
red  over  reclamation  projecu.  If  you  wanted 
a  waterway  Improvement  in  your  State.  It 
was  asBumed  that  you  had  to  work  against 
those  In  every  other  State.  And  almoat 
everyone.  It  seems,  was  "at  slxs  and  sevens" 
over  which  project  was  to  get  priority.  As 
a  result,  there  was  more  confusion  than  co- 
ordination In  the  early  development  of  our 
water  resources. 

It  Is  to  the  great  credit  of  the  regional 
development  organisations  like  the  Uissis- 
stppl  Valley  AssoclaUon  and  the  Arkansas 
Baala  Asaoclatlon  that  waterway  proponenU 
befan  to  see  the  light.  Instead  of  fighting 
each  other,  they  joined  hands  and  began  to 
work  together  to  bring  about  the  orderly, 
regional  development  of  our  water  resources. 
Tliaa  was  bom.  only  a  decade  or  so  ago.  the 
eoneept  of  comprehensive  development — de- 
vetopoMnt  not  Just  for  a  single  purpose,  but 
tor  multiple  purposes.  Including  flood  con- 
trol, navigation,  and  water  supply,  for 
itahniwd  streamflow,  pollution  abatement. 
and  radamatlon.  for  fiah  and  wlldUfe  con- 
servation, recreation  and,  in  some  instances, 
for  hydroelectric  power.  Each  of  these  pur- 
poses affords  certain  benefiU,  and  all  are 
taken  Into  account  in  considering  the  feasi- 
bility of  proposed  developments. 

m  most  projects,  the  benefits  are  so  Inter- 
locking that  it  U  virtually  Impossible  to  sep- 
arate them.  Take  the  Missouri  River,  for 
example.  This  Is  a  development  primarily 
for  flood  control,  but  the  upstream  reeervolrs 
Impound  alwut  7S  million  acre-feet  of  water, 
allowing  for  the  irrigation  of  many  thou- 
sands of  very  fertile  b\it  dry  acres  of  crop- 
land. TlM  reservoirs  furnish  recreation  for 
lltarally  millions  of  people.  In  addition,  the 
r«leas%  of  water  from  theee  same  reeervolrs 
produces  a  great  deal  of  electricity,  and  to- 
g«th«r  with  the  leveea  and  bank  stablllattlon 
works,  makes  the  river  navigable.  The  sta- 
MltMd  streamflow  not  only  allows  navlga- 
tloo  Init  also  aids  pollution  abatement .  Oon  - 
sequanuy,  much  fraah  water  U  available  from 
this  source  for  year-round  use. 

This,  then.  U  an  exceUent  example  of 
multlptirpose  water  raaource  development. 
In  one  well-planned,  forward-looking  under- 
taking, the  msMurt  River  hss  been  turned 
from  an  InstruaMnt  of  disaster,  with  either 
too  much  er  too  lltUe  water,  into  an  even- 
•owtng  artory  of  commerce,  ptunplng  new 
life  and  prosperity  into  the  vast  mid -conti- 


nent of  our  Nation.  It  is  this  complete  trans- 
formation, in  a  single  comprehensive  pro- 
gram, which  makes  the  multlple-purpoee 
concept  so  intriguing  and  promising. 

In  my  view,  it  is  the  only  plan  to  follow  in 
working  to  conserve  and  utilize  our  water  re- 
sources. The  multlple-purpoee  concept  bene- 
fits munielpaUties  and  industries  who  need 
more  water  It  benefits  the  fish  and  wildlife 
people  and  those  who  like  the  water  for  8r>ort 
or  recreation.  It  benefits  the  people  who 
must  have  protection  against  floods  and  all 
those  who  want  low-coot  water  transporta- 
tion. In  fact,  it  Is  of  great  benefit  to  every- 
one. 

With  its  great  abundance  of  water  re- 
sources, the  South  today  claims  many  far- 
sighted  multipurpose  projects.  Among  the 
most  important  are  those  in  the  Ouachita 
River  basin,  the  Red  River  basin,  and  the 
White  River  basin.  One  of  the  largest  yet 
undertaken  is  the  development  of  the  Arkan- 
sas-Verdigris Rivers  which,  when  finished, 
will  have  a  450-mlle.  9-foot-deep  navigation 
channel,  with  the  many  related  multiple 
public  purposes  thus  created  throughout  its 
entire  length. 

Navigation,  however,  Is  the  critical  factor 
in  each  of  these  developments.  For  whether 
or  not  they  are  to  be  built  depends,  in  large 
me.isure,  on  the  transportation  savings 
which  low-cost  navigation  will  provide,  and 
the  benefits  that  thus  can  be  assessed. 
Waterway  transportation  is  important, 
therefore,  to  the  future  of  these  and  other 
water  resource  development  projects. 

Keeping  this  important  relationship  in 
mind,  let  me  alert  you  to  a  strong  and  well- 
financed  campaign  which  is  now  Ln  progress 
and  aimed  at  destroying  our  system  of  In- 
land waterway  transportation.  Naviga- 
tional development  has  become  the  whipping 
boy  for  certain  shortsighted  and  self-serv- 
ing special  groups — groups  who  want  to  stop 
the  use  of  public  funds  for  projects  related 
to  development  of  water  resources.  It's  a 
case  of  divide  and  conquer  as  far  as  multiple- 
purpose  programs  are  concerned 

Developing  rivers  and  river  basins  is  really 
a  very  complex  and  complicated  undertaking, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  general 
public  benefits  Immeasurably  from  theee  de- 
velopments. This  is  why  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  takes  the  lead,  at  this  time,  in 
multipurpose  developments.  Let  me  warn 
you  that  if  anything  happens  which  hurts 
the  navigational  potential,  then  all  the  peo- 
ple Interested  In  recreation,  flood  control, 
stream  stabilization,  and  other  benefits  In  a 
comprehensive  program  will  be  left  hanging 
on  a  limb. 

The  role  of  water  transportation  Is  essen- 
tial not  only  to  most  multipurpose  programs 
but  also  In  Its  low-cost  Impact  on  the  na- 
tional economy.  Barge  transportation,  of 
course,  is  ideal  for  moving  raw  materials  In 
bulk — commodities  like  petroleum,  coal,  iron 
and  steel,  grain,  chemicals,  sand  and  gravel. 
When  we  talk  about  the  cost  of  transporting 
these  basic  products,  we  are  talking  about 
something  which  affects  almost  eVery  home 
and  business.  Every  year,  more  and  more 
ahlppers  are  discovering  that  the  floated  ton 
Is  the  most  economical  ton  of  transportation. 
Water  rates  are  only  a  fraction  of  those  of 
other  modes — one-fourth  the  rail  rate  and 
one-tenth  the  truck  rate.  It  is  significant 
and  revealing  that  Inland  waterways  annually 
carry  about  10  percent  of  the  Nation's 
freight  for  about  I'^i  percent  of  the  total 
freight  bill,  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  Im- 
portance of  barge  transportation  in  the 
movement  of  massive  quantities  over  long 
distances. 

Who  benefits  the  most  from  low-cost 
water  transportation?  Not  Just  the  water 
carrier,  in  view  of  the  great  rivalry  for  barge 
business  Not  Just  the  shipper,  when  his 
success  depends  on  a  competitive  economy. 
The  consumer  Is  the  primary  benefactor 
whether  he  knows  it  or  not — and  I  suspect 
that  a  great  many  usually  well-informed  clti- 


sens  are  unaware  of  the  beneficial  effect  of 
water  transportation  on  their  lives. 

It  holds  down  the  cost  of  electric  power, 
of  gasoline,  grain,  aluminum,  paper,  steel! 
and  chemical  products — all  of  which  are 
basic  to  the  American  economy.  Any  upward 
adjustment  in  water  rates  would  certainly 
be  reflected  In  the  monthly  electric  bills  in 
vast  sections  of  the  Nation — at  the  service 
station,  the  meat  market,  the  drug  store,  and 
at  the  oflce.  In  short,  the  American  public 
enjoys  the  doUars-and-centa  dividends  of  the 
Inland  waterway  system. 

Many  shippers  who  never  use  the  water- 
ways also  benefit.  Historically,  low-cost 
water  rates  have  served  as  an  anchor  on 
freight  costs,  restraining  the  rates  charged 
by  competing  modes  of  transport. 

Let  me  give  you  one  brief,  very  meaningful 
example  that  has  recently  occurred  in  Flor- 
ida. Lake  Okeechobee,  In  the  south  central 
part  of  our  State,  Is  connected  by  the  St 
Lucie  Canal  to  the  Atlantic  on  the  east,  and 
through  the  Caloosahatchee  Waterway  to  the 
gulf  on  the  west.  The  sugar  Industry  around 
Okeechobee,  In  that  rich  area  of  the  Ever- 
gladee,  has  grown  tremendously  since  the 
Cuban  crisis  curtailed  sugar  Imports.  But 
the  growth  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Florida 
was  literally  being  sUfied  by  transportation 
problems.  Trucks  were  unable  to  haul  the 
volume  and  the  bulk  of  the  cargo.  Railroads 
imposed  exhorbitant  rates.  The  sugar  Indus- 
try around  the  lake,  therefore,  looked  to 
water  transportation.  A  single  barge  land- 
ing was  constructed  on  Lake  Okeechobee. 
Though  it  has  been  used  but  once,  one  sugar 
company  on  one  shipment  of  equipment 
saved  $86,000.  Last  year,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  annual  freight  savings  to  the  sugar 
industry,  and  other  shippers  around  Lake 
Okeechobee  amounted  to  some  $600,000  be- 
cause the  threat  of  a  commercial  waterway 
forced  other  modes  of  transportation  to  ad- 
Just  their  freight  rates  to  meet  the  threat  of 
competition. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  older  a  govern- 
ment becomes  the  more  regulated  become 
the  llvee  of  those  it  governs.  And  over- 
regulation,  through  many  related  activities, 
has  rendered  our  merchant  marine  not  only 
noncompetitive  but  also  very  nearly  nonex- 
istent. And  what  does  remain  of  it.  under 
this  system  that  has  developed,  Is  subeidlzed 
by  the  pe<^le  of  this  Nation  to  the  tune  at 
70  percent. 

Overregulatlon  of  independent  water  car- 
riers will  eliminate  the  only  truly  competi- 
tive aspect  of  our  transportation  system. 
And  free  enterprise  will  literally  be  lost  in 
the  transportation  Industry.  When  that 
day  arrives  and  transportation  Is  completely 
controlled,  we  will  see  a  managed  economy 
In  the  very  real  sense  of  the  word. 

Opponents  of  the  waterways  are  working 
at  this  time  to  overturn  the  national  water- 
ways policy  and  to  Inaugurate  a  system  of 
waterway  user  charges  for  the  first  time  in 
our  history.  The  national  administration 
has  gone  to  bat  for  user  charges,  and  we 
fully  expect  hearings  on  this  issue  in  the 
current  session  of  Congress.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  President  Johnson  has  already  recom- 
mended a  waterway  fuel  tax  of  2  cents  a  gal- 
lon. It  Is  evident  that  this  is  Intended  as 
only  the  opening  wedge.  Once  the  so-called 
user-charge  principle  is  established  on  our 
waterways,  periodic  Increases  and  extensions 
win  surely  follow.  In  fact,  the  asserted  logic 
of  such  a  user  charge  Is  the  recovery  of  Fed- 
eral waterway  costs — which  would  require  a 
fuel  tax  of  at  least  26  cents  a  gallon. 

Toll-free  waterways  are  particularly  vital 
to  this  region.  More  than  two-thirds  of  all 
freight  carried  on  our  rlvera  and  canals  Is 
southern  In  origin  or  destination.  Indus- 
trial development  throughout  the  South  U 
largely  oriented  to  waterway  development. 
Therefore,  the  future  growth  and  prosperity 
of  this  area,  In  particular,  is  necessarily  de- 
pendent upon  new  programs  of  broad  water 
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resource  development.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  If  Inland  waterway  transportation  were 
to  be  burdened  with  tolls  or  taxes,  the  South 
would  be  hit  harder  than  any  other  section 
of  the  coimtry. 

Proponents  of  waterway  tolls  conveniently 
overlook  the  dlsastroiis  effect  which  such  an 
Imposition  would  have  on  the  development 
of  the  Nation's  water  resources. 

Simple  economics  tells  ua  that  Imposition 
of  unprecedented  user  charges  can  only  have 
the  effect  of  discouraging  waterway  traffic — 
and  waterway  development.  Increased  wa- 
ter rates,  which  tolls  would  bring,  would 
necessitate  adjustments  In  the  benefit-to- 
cost  ratios  of  projects  under  consideration. 
Water  resource  developments  are  expected, 
of  course,  to  pay  their  own  way  in  terms  of 
economic  return  to  the  national  economy. 
It  Is  only  through  waterway  use  that  this 
can  be  accomplished. 

Yet  the  proposed  toll  on  waterway  use — 
and  let  us  never  deceive  ourselves  that  the 

2-cent  tax  proposal  Is  but  the  starter will 

inevitably  result  In  a  loss  of  waterway  traf- 
fic. The  benefits  of  navigation  will  there- 
fore be  dhnlnlshed.  with  the  result  that  few 
navigation  projects  could  meet  the  feasibil- 
ity requirements. 

Should  this  occur,  the  Ines  to  the  country 
would  be  incalctUable.  It  could  well  be  de- 
scribed as  a  case  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  being  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish, 
for  In  the  final  analysis,  the  contribution 
made  to  the  national  economy  by  the  de- 
velopment of  otu-  water  resources  far  out- 
weighs any  consideration  put  forward  by 
waterway  user  charge  proponents. 

In  addition,  the  Introduction  of  water- 
way toUs  would  adversely  affect  multiple- 
purpose  water  resource  development  since 
flood  control,  water  supply,  and  other  such 
benefits  are  usuaUy  dependent  upon  the 
inclusion  of  navigational  benefits.  If  navi- 
gation is  burdened  with  a  user  charge,  the 
beneficiaries  of  all  these  other  phases  of 
water  resource  develepoment  are  also  eolm? 
to  suffer.  ^ 

Unfortunately,  the  Impoeltlon  of  water- 
way user  charges  could  bring  an  early  end 
to  the  orderly  development  of  water  re- 
source at  a  time  when  they  have  never  been 
more  Important. 

The  tremendous  potential  of  the  Red 
River,  Ouachita  River,  Arkansas-Verdlgrls 
River,  and  White  River  basins  would  never 
be  realized.  This  section  of  the  country 
would  be  denied  economic  growth  that  It 
needs  and  deserves. 

Nevertheless,  the  narrow  special  Interests 
behind  the  user  charge  campaign  are  press- 
ing ahead  with  their  drive — regardless  of  Its 
possible  consequences  on  water  resource 
development  and  the  overall  national  econ- 
omy I  believe  that  our  States  and  Nation 
should  long  continue  to  share  In  the  bless- 
ings which  come  from  systematic  develop- 
ment of  our  once  bountiful  but  now  rap- 
idly disappearing  water  resources,  I  believe 
that  the  national  interest  demands  adher- 
ence to  America's  established  toll-free  wa- 
terway policy.  I  believe,  further,  that  It 
remains  for  those  of  us  who  are  concerned 
over  the  future  course  of  waterway  develop- 
ment to  recognize  the  dangerous  and  far- 
reaching  Implications  Involved  in  this  user 
charge  proposal — and  do  something  about 

This,  as  you  may  know.  Is  the  principal 
objective  of  the  National  Waterways  Confer- 
ence, Inc.  It  is  our  desire  to  create  a  better 
public  understanding  of  the  value  of  water- 
way development  and  to  show  how  the  gen- 
eral economy  benefits.  The  economic  impact 
of  river  development  Is  by  no  means  limited 
to  transportation  savings.  Navigable  water- 
ways open  up  new  markets,  attract  more 
Industry,  provide  new  Jobs  and  payrolls,  en- 
large the  public  tox  base,  and  play  an  impor- 
tant role  In  overall  growth  and  economic 
development.  These  are  sometimes  called 
secondary  benefits,  but  they  are  of  primary 


Importance  In  stimiilatlng  the  general  econ- 
omy. 

So  what  we  are  talking  about  here  today 
is  not  confined  to  the  area  of  trsmsportatlon 
alone.  Neither  eu-e  we  advocating  one  par- 
ticular mode  of  transportation  over  all  oth- 
ers. We  enthusiastically  endorse  a  strong 
national  transportation  system,  and  it  is  oxir 
contention  that  the  Nation's  waterways  are 
an  Integral  part  of  that  system.  We  know 
what  the  availability  of  low-cost  water  trans- 
portation means  to  regional  develc^ment. 
and  we  want  to  make  sure  that  the  water- 
ways are  not  restricted  or  impaired.  If  water- 
way user  charges  should  be  imposed  in  any 
form  or  amount,  the  economic  future  of 
many  areas  of  our  country  oould  be  Jeopard- 
ized. I  do  not  believe  that  liser  charges  on 
the  waterways  would  serve  the  best  Interests 
of  our  people  or  of  our  Nation. 

In  a  sense,  low-oost  water  transportation 
Is  like  money  In  the  bank :  you  have  to  work 
to  get  it  and  you  have  to  work  to  keep  it. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  organizations  like 
yours,  and  like  the  one  I  represent  today,  to 
remain  ever  alert  to  dangers  lurking  ahead. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  development  of  this 
Nation's  water  resources.  Including  rivers  and 
harbors,  is  not  slowed  down  one  minute  by 
restrictive  Federal  policies.  It  Is  up  to  us,  I 
believe,  to  utilize  our  natural  resources  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible,  to  put  them  to 
work  for  all  of  the  people,  and  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  which  they  provide.  It  Is  also  up  to 
us  to  jealously  guard  and  preserve  these  re- 
sources and  to  resist  any  and  all  schemes 
which  would  impair  their  full  potential  and 
development. 


NEED  FOR  LIBERALIZATION  OF  IN- 
COME LIMITS  UNDER  VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION  PENSION  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Peppem]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
Introduce  H.R.  12427.  My  bill  will  keep 
the  veterans'  pension  program  current 
with  changes  in  the  standard  of  living 
in  this  country. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  amount  of  an- 
nual income  of  a  veteran  determines  the 
amount  of  non-service-connected  pen- 
sion which  he  receives.  The  current 
earnings  limitations  in  the  law  have 
remained  unchanged  since  1959.  E>uring 
this  period  there  have  been  substantial 
increases  in  both  wages  and  prices,  and 
the  figure  established  7  years  ago  can 
hardly  be  considered  realistic.  During 
this  7-year  period,  in  comparison,  the 
earning  limitations — retirement  test — in 
social  security  has  been  liberalized  3 
times  and  now  is  25-percent  higher  than 
it  was  in  1959.  I  suggest  similar  treat- 
ment for  veterans  pensions, 

HJl.  12427  amends  the  annual  income 
schedule  which  determines  the  amount 
of  non-servlce-connected  disability  of 
veterans  of  World  War  I.  World  War  n, 
and  the  Korean  conflict  and  their  widows 
and  children.    The  Increase  provided  in 


the  schedule  is  about  20  percent.  Vox 
instance,  a  single  veteran  would  be  able 
to  have  an  income  of  $720  a  year  or  leas 
and  still  be  entitled  to  a  $100  a  month 
pension.  Under  existing  law,  the  pen- 
sion is  reduced  when  his  Income  ex- 
ceeds $600  a  year.  Similar  changes  are 
made  in  the  other  limits  provided  In 
the  law. 

My  bill  will  take  care  of  a  distressing 
situation  which  has  plagued  every  con- 
gressional oflQce.  As  you  are  aware,  the 
increase  in  social  security  benefits  pro- 
vided by  Congress  last  year  has  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  VA  benefits  of 
some  30,000  veterans  and  widows.  On 
two  occasions  last  year  the  Senate  passed 
an  amendment  which  would  have  ex- 
empted the  social  security  Increfises  for 
VA  pensicm  Income  purposes.  This 
would  have  meant  that  these  veterans 
would  have  gotten  their  social  security 
benefit  increase  without  any  loss  of  pen- 
sion payments.  The  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  on  both  occasions  objected 
to  the  Senate  legislation.  Chairman 
Teaotte  pointed  out  that  this  approach 
was  discriminatory  In  that  It  exempted 
Income  from  only  this  one  source  and 
that  it  Ignored  the  legislation  passed  in 
1964  which  exempted  10  percent  of  pri- 
vate and  public  retirement  income  for 
VA  pension  purposes.  You  will  recall 
that  the  1964  legislation  was  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  social  security  benefit  increase 
of  that  year,  but  the  social  security  bill 
died  in  conference  late  In  the  session. 
Mr.  Teagtik  explained  on  the  floor: 

The  first  thing  that  is  evident  in  this  alle- 
gation of  some  pensioners  that  they  have 
been  mistreated  U  that  the  10-peroent  ex- 
clusion Is  greater  than  the  7-percent  In- 
crease. 

The  second  thing  that  need  be  said  is  that 
most  of  the  people  who  are  complaining 
today  about  having  to  take  a  reduction  In 
their  Veterans'  Administration  pension  as  a 
result  of  moving  from  one  Income  bracket 
to  another  have  enjoyed  a  higher  rate  of  pen- 
sion for  9  months,  higher  than  they  would 
have  received  had  the  Congress  not  enacted 
Public  Law  88-664. 

Other  additional  factors  need  to  be  made 
crystal  clear  at  this  time.  These  are  that  In 
comparing  1964  with  1965:  Every  person  gets 
more  pension;  everyone  gets  more  social  se- 
curity; a  few,  approximately  1  ',i  percent,  got 
an  additional  windfall;  everyone  continues 
to  get  more  pension  and  more  social  secu- 
rity than  they  got  In  1964;  everyone  In  1966 
will  get  more  pension  than  he  did  In  1964. 

The  amendment  added  by  the  Senate 
would  protect  forever  this  discriminatory 
windfall  for  these  favored  few  30,000 
pensioners. 

It  has  been  the  consistent  policy  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  recom- 
mend to  the  House,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  the  Congress  has  followed  this  policy, 
of  endeavOTlng  to  make  uniform  all  of  the 
benefits  applicable  under  the  pension  and 
compensation  prognuns.  We  pay  these 
benefits  on  the  basis  of  proven  need  and 
proven  disability.  If  this  amendment  should 
be  written  Into  law  it  would  be  grossly  un- 
fair. In  my  opinion,  to  the  thousands  of  oth- 
ers who  are  on  the  pension  rolls  who  are 
receiving  civil  service  retirement;  railroad 
retirement;  city,  State,  or  county  retirement; 
retirement  from  a  teaching  poaltlon;  or  n»- 
ttrement  from  one  of  the  corporatlona  that 
has  Its  own  retirement  program.  Theee  pro- 
grams are,  as  we  all  know.  Increased  from 
time  to  time.  Inevitably  such  change 
makes  a  man  who  Is  receiving  a  pension  un- 
der   the   Veterans'   Administration   pension 
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■ystam  more  from  one  bracket  to  another 
aatooutlcsUy  when  a  cban^  In  his  income 
oeeurs  with  the  reaultant  reduction  in  most 
UuUaees  o(  hla  Veteran*'  Admlnutratlon 
pmakn  becauee  of  Increaaed  income  from 
otbsr  aources. 

It  U  the  poUcy  of  the  Conuolttee  on  Veter- 
aaj'  Affairs  to  periodically  review  changing 
economic  condltloos  as  they  affect  both  pen- 
sion and  compensation.  The  bill  which  we 
are  considering  today  can  be  said  to  have 
reaultad  In  many  of  Its  provisions  from 
ehanglng  eonsinmic  eondltlcms.  Pension 
bUls  b»ve  been  enacted  suoh  as  the  exlstmg 
basl«  Uw  OD  this  subject,  Public  t«w 
80-311,  In  an  effort  to  modernize  this  system 
and  btlng  It  up  to  date  based  on  the  eco- 
nocnlc  factors  of  Ufe.  This  has  been  re- 
viewed In  the  immediate  past  through  the 
soaotmant  of  Public  Law  88-6M,  and  In  the 
ad  seealati  of  the  88th  Congrees,  the  Commit, 
tee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  will  review  the  pen- 
sion program  again.  However,  I  am  sure 
that  when  this  review  takes  place  the  com- 
mittee wlU  foUow  lU  historic  policy  in  re- 
gard to  widows  and  veterans  of  seeing  that 
*ny  new  limitations  which  may  be  enacted 
apply  to  one  and  all  on  an  equal  basis.  It 
U  inooitoelvsble  to  me  that  after  reviewing 
»"ctt  a  program  that  the  committee  would 
nwmrwmend  preference  to  a  few.  Rather  It 
will  make  recommendations  to  treat  every- 
body In  similar  circumstances  in  the  same 
way. 

Ify  bill.  I  beUere  will  break  this  parlia- 
mentary Impaaae.  It  is  conalatent,  I 
believe,  with  the  criteria  handed  down 
by  Chairman  Teaoui  in  that  it  Is  non- 
dlaerlminatory — treating  all  veterans 
and  all  types  ot  income  alike — and  is 
Justifiable  on  the  basis  of  the  economic 
facts  of  life.  On  the  other  hand.  It  will 
avoid  the  reduction  of  the  VA  benefits 
of  some  30,000  people  which,  perhaps 
justifiable  in  theory,  is  almost  Impossible 
to  explain  to  them. 

I  urge  early  consideration  of  HJl. 
12427. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  YANCEY 

liir.  MOeS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  genUeman  from 
New  York  [|fr.  PowsllI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  and 
Indude  extrmneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Calif onila? 

There  was  no  objection. 

itx.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  In 
the  era  of  the  Peace  Corps,  good-will 
ambassadors  overseas,  and  the  war  on 
poverty  aiid  Juvenile  Delinquency  Con- 
trol Act  at  home,  there  are  persons  who 
singularly  have  long  symboli2ed  all  of 
these  efforts  by  their  professional  activ- 
ities. 

Such  a  person  Is  Joseph  Yancey,  out- 
ttandlng  and  brilliant  track  and  field 
coach. 

Mr.  Yancegr.  whom  all  New  Yorkers 
affectionately  call  -Joe."  has  been  coach - 
Inr  the  Pteneer  Athletic  Club  since  1938 
which  he  cofounded  with  Bob  Douglas 
and  Bin  Culbreath. 

It  U  Impossible  to  estimate  the  thou- 
aandaof  young  kids  who  spent  their  sum- 
mers with  Joe  developing  their  athletic 
•kflta  on  the  track  instewl  of  getting  into 
trwible  on  the  itreets.  By  himself,  Joe 
was  a  pereonlflcation  of  the  success  of 
our  efforts  to  help  young  people  become 
■nmethlng  In  life. 


But  Joe  was  more  than  just  a  one-man 
juvenile  prevention  bureau.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  greatest  good  will  ambassa- 
dors this  country  has  ever  had.  Wher- 
ever he  has  traveled  he  has  made  in- 
numerable friends  for  America.  When 
the  State  Department  employed  very  few 
Negroes  overseas  in  responsible  positions 
and  there  wore  no  Negro  ambassadors  In 
the  foreii.n  service,  there  was  a  Joe 
Yancey,  traveling  around  the  world, 
spreading  good  will  and  proving  by  per- 
sonal example  what  a  great  place  this 
country  is. 

There  are  reports  that  the  State  De- 
partment does  not  intend  to  make  future 
use  of  Mr.  Yancey  because  he  has  al- 
legedly made  too  many  trips.  I  hope  this 
is  not  true.  The  question  can  be  posed: 
When  should  we  stop  utilizing  the  serv- 
ices of  a  good  man  as  long  as  that  man  is 
still  willing,  able,  and  In  the  case  of  Joe 
Yancey,  anxious  to  serve  his  country? 

As  one  who  has  known  Joe  Yancey 
most  of  his  life  and  been  proud  to  call 
him  a  constituent.  I  am  honored  to  be 
able  to  salute  him  today.  I  would  also 
like  to  read  into  the  Recoiu)  today 
articles  from  newspapers  all  over  the 
world  which  commend  Joe  Yancey's  im- 
tiring  efforts  in  the  service  of  the  world's 
young  people.  These  newspapers  include 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  distinguished 
Negro  newspapers  in  America.  New  York 
Amsterdam  News  and  the  Panama  Trib- 
une, the  Ceylon  Mainlchi.  the  Jamaican 
Daily  Gleaner,  the  London  Sunday  Pic- 
torial, and  the  Ceylon  Observer. 

I  also  wish  to  read  into  the  Record  a 
commendation  to  Joe  Yancey  from  the 
Catholic  Interracial  Council  of  New  York 
when  he  received  the  1952  James  J.  Hoey 
Award  for  Interracial  Justice,  the  high- 
est award  the  council  gives  yearly.  A 
1985  letter  from  a  Department  of  State 
official  commending  Mr.  Yancey  on  his 
dedicated  work  completes  the  record. 

In  this  country,  there  are  perhaps  hun- 
dreds of  Joe  Yanceys  who  have  given 
large  measures  of  their  lives  to  young- 
sters so  that  these  same  youngsters  could 
go  on  to  become  useful  citizens.  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  success  of  these  kids 
In  later  life  is  the  best  tribute  that  could 
be  paid  to  Joe  Yancey  and  a  living  monu- 
ment to  his  good  works. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Amsierdim  hfews. 

Oct.  23,  1965! 

PiONKxa  Clus's  Job  YANcrr  "Unsung  Hbko" 

Internationally  famed  track  and  field 
coach  Joseph  Tancey  has  been  chosen  by  the 
Amsterdam  News  and  Ballantlne  Scotch  as 
their  unsung  hero  for  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Yancey,  coach  for  the  Pioneer  Athletic 
Club  which  he  cofounded  with  Bob  Doug- 
las and  Bin  Culbreath  in  1936.  Is  looking  for 
the  club  to  have  another  banner  year  on  the 
Indoor  track. 

Born  and  raised  In  New  York's  Hell's 
Kitchen.  Yancey  ran  for  the  Mercury  A.A.. 
Virginia  State,  and  In  Saratoga.  N  Y  ,  where 
he  spent  several  years  ss  a  youth. 

Although  the  UB  Olympic  Committee  has 
not  seen  fit  to  uUllae  the  ooechlng  ability  and 
erperlence  of  the  soft-spoken  Yancey,  the 
Oovemment  of  Jamaica,  We«t  Indies,  recog- 
nlaed  his  talents  and  commissioned  him  to 
coach  the  island's  Olympic  teams  in  1948, 
1953,  and  1956.  In  1960  he  coached  the 
Bahamas  and  British  Guiana  Olympic  teams. 

Tancey  has  toured  the  world  both  as  a 
lecturer  and  track  coach.     He  recently  re- 


turned from  an  11 -month  tour  of  Latin 
America  and  the  West  Indies  for  the  State 
Department,  conducting  track  and  field 
events. 

The  Pioneer  Olub,  according  to  Yancey,  Is 
an  organization  of  all  races  and  creeds.  The 
homeless  club  has  aided  many  boys  to  walk 
straight,  he  points  out.  Among  the  grad- 
uates of  the  Pioneers  are  Reggie  Pearman, 
Tom  Carey.  Roecoe  Browne.  Harry  Bright! 
Warren  Bright,  Hugo  and  Richard  Maloccoi 
Gordon  McKenzie,  Elliot  Denman,  and 
Meredith  Gourdlne. 

The  club  practices  nightly  at  the  369th 
Regiment  Armory  and  at  Macomb's  Dam 
Park.  Its  members  compete  all  over  the 
world. 

Yancey,  who  la  employed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Internal  Revenue,  is  also  an  under- 
taker like  his  father.  One  of  his  daughters 
is  also  an  undertaker. 
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I  Prom   the  Panama   Tribune,  Jan.   9,   1965] 
Yancct  Doing  Fini:  Job  roa  UNmn  States 
or  America 
(By  George  W.  Westerman) 
Joseph  J.  Yancey — plain  "Joe"  Yancey  to 
track    and   field   enthusiasts   of   four   conti- 
nents— is  perhaps  the  greatest  nonsalarted. 
globetrotting  athletic  coach  and  track  tech- 
nician in  the  world  today. 

This  is  not  because  the  famous  organizer, 
director,  and  perennial  coach  of  the  New  York 
Plonner  Club  has  circled  the  globe  no  less 
than  four  times,  but  because  wherever  he 
has  gone  he  has  preached  physical  fitness 
with  marked  eloquence  and  has  shared  with 
thousands  the  secrets  of  how  to  become  suc- 
cessful athletes.  It  is  also  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  produced  many  champion  ath- 
letes for  U.S.  Olympic  teams  and  other  Inter- 
natloiLal  competition. 

Mr.  Yancey's  track  and  field  coaching  as- 
signments have  taken  him  on  extended  trips 
as  far  away  as  Australia.  Japan,  Africa. 
Scandinavia,  Europe,  and  the  United  King- 
dom. In  this  hemisphere  he  has  traveled 
widely  in  South  America  and  throughout 
most  islands  in  the  Caribbean  area. 

He  left  Panama  on  Thursday  after  a  5- 
week  visit  among  us  giving  demonstrations 
and  clinics  of  his  specialty,  as  well  as  lectures 
on  athletics.  Over  60  teachers  of  physical 
education  with  the  Ministry  of  Education 
have  benefited  from  his  seminars  and  deep 
insight  about  athletics.  He  has  now  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way  to  Trinidad,  British 
Guiana,  Barbados,  Colombia.  San  Salvador. 
Paraguay,  Uruguay.  He  came  to  Panama 
from  Costa  Rica.  Nicaragua,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

After  achieving  outstanding  successes  as  a 
football  tackle,  basketball  guard,  half  mller, 
w«lght  thrower,  and  amateur  boxer,  Joe 
Yancey  abandoned  personal  competition  and 
turned  to  coaching  youngsters.  His  keen 
appraisal  of  athletic  talent,  his  fond  attach- 
ment to  sport,  and  his  wide  knowledge  of 
athletics  fitted  him  admirably  for  developing 
the  careers  of  youngsters. 

A  quarter  century  ago  he  became  an  or- 
ganizer of  the  New  York  Pioneer  Athletic 
Club  While  laying  the  groundwork  for  out- 
standing athletic  development  with  this  club, 
he  spearheaded  the  movement  of  Interracial 
cooperation  in  sports.  Without  endowment* 
or  any  special  pecuniary  contributions,  Mr. 
Yancey  has  made  his  organization  into  one 
of  the  finest  athletic  groups  known  through- 
out the  United  States. 

He  was  most  flattered  when  the  Pioneer 
Athletic  Club  was  once  chosen  by  the  State 
Department  to  appear  on  the  "Voice  of  Amer- 
ica" broadcast  as  an  example  of  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  in  the  United  States. 

Under  his  leadership  the  pioneers  have 
achieved  numerous  tr«u:k  and  field  records. 

Mr.  Yancey's  superlative  work  in  the  field 
of  interracial  activities  has  not  gone  unre- 
warded.   Among  his  souvenirs  are  treasured 


awards  from  the  New  York  Track  Writers' 
Association,  the  James  J.  Hoey  Award  of 
Inter-Racial  Justice,  the  Lane  Bryant  1963 
Award,  New  York  Press  Club  Award,  Vulcan 
Society  Award,  Catholic  High  School  AthleUc 
Association  Marlon  Award,  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Brotherhood  Award,  and  others. 

In  December  1940  Mr.  Yancey  entered  the 
employment  of  the  U.S.  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Repeatedly  since  then  he  has  been 
granted  leave  of  absence,  upon  the  behest  of 
the  U.S.  State  Department,  to  serve  his  ooim- 
try  as  a  goodwill  emissary  of  track  and  field. 

He  refiects  with  an  aura  of  pride  upon  his 
achievement  as  coach  of  the  Jamaican  Olym- 
pic teams  of  1948,  1962,  and  1960.  It  was  his 
coaching  that  produced  Jamaica's  fiylng 
quartet  of  Herb  McKenley.  Arthur  Wlnt, 
George  Rhoden,  and  Leslie  Lalng,  which 
clocked  a  new  world's  record  of  3:03.9  In  the 
1.600  meter  relay  of  the  1962  Olympic  games 
at  Helsinki.  Rhoden  and  McKenley  also  set 
an  Olympic  record  of  45.9  seconds  for  the 
400-meter  flat  race.  The  performance  of 
Yancey's  Helsinki  athletes  who  won  five  gold 
medals  was  said  to  be  the  most  spectacular 
Olympic  coaching  job  vrttnessed  up  to  then. 

In  1960  he  coached  the  Olympic  team  for 
the  Bahamas  and  Introduced  many  promis- 
ing athletes  to  the  Olympiad  competition.  A 
few  years  before  he  was  appointed  national 
coach  of  Ceylon.  One  of  his  athletes  won  the 
high  jump  In  the  Asian  games  of  Tokyo,  the 
first  Ceylonese  to  earn  a  gold  medal. 

This  marks  the  sixth  junket  since  1951  on 
which  Mr.  Yancey  has  gone  on  behalf  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State  as  a  coaching  spe- 
cialist. Here,  in  Panama,  he  has  won  many 
lasting  friendships  for  his  country.  No  one 
with  his  engaging  ways,  his  Intimate  knowl- 
edge of  his  specialty,  and  his  capacity  for 
hard  work  could  accomplish  less. 

The  Joe  Yancey  technique  Is  not  only  on 
the  track  and  field  but  is  made  to  extend  to 
all  phases  of  personal  human  relations;  hence 
his  overwhelming  success  as  a  goodwill  sports 
ambassador. 

[From  the  Ceylon  Mainlchi,  May  30,   1958] 

MlBTINQ  THE  PEOPLE — JOSEPH  J.  YSNCET,  jR. 

(By  Stuart  Grlffln) 

When  lithe  young  Ethlrveeraslngham  of 
Ceylon  exploded  over  the  crossbar  for  a  new 
Asian  games  record  of  2:03  meters  In  the 
men's  high  jump  no  one  was  happier  than 
the  Ceylonese  coach  who  had  brought  the 
youngster  to  the  peak  of  training  perfection 
that  made  his  record  leap  possible. 

The  Ceylonese  coach  Is  none  other  than  a 
native  New  Yorker,  an  American  by  the  name 
of  Joe  Yancey  who  has  spent  his  Illustrious 
athletic  life  In  the  shadow  of  great  track  and 
field  champions. 

Joe  Yancey,  the  coach  of  the  famed  1952 
Helsinki  five-man  team  from  Jamaica — 
which  racked  up  a  fabulous  five  gold  med- 
als— Is  none  other  than  the  celebrated  Joe 
Yancey,  organizer,  director,  and  amateur 
coach  of  the  New  York  Pioneer  Club. 

BRINGS    OUT    BEST 

Thanks  to  his  calm  coaching,  his  Instinct 
for  bringing  out  the  championship  best  in  an 
athlete,  many  a  gangling  kid  has  stepped 
Into  spikes  and  thlnclads  and  distinguished 
himself  In  national  and  international  com- 
petition alike.  Joe  Yancey,  at  46.  can  look 
back  on  a  mighty  career,  on  the  making  of 
such  as  Andy  Stanfield,  James  Gathers,  Regi- 
nald Pearman,  Lou  Jones,  Arthur  Wlnt, 
George  Rhoden,  Leslie  Lalng,  and  Herb  Mc- 
Kenley, Olympic  champions  all. 

The  career  of  this  former  football  tackle, 
basketball  guard,  half  mller.  weight  thrower, 
and  amateur  boxer  Is  Indeed  a  unique  one. 
Athletics  came  naturally  to  a  man  whose 
father  was  a  speed  skater,  whose  uncle  was  a 
crack  bike  rider,  and  whose  brother  was  the 
celebrated  BUI  Yancey  of  the  probaaketball 
"Renaissance  Five." 


But  Joe  Yancey,  destined  for  greatness  In 
developing  other  men's  greatness,  began  life 
as  an  undertaker,  an  apprentice  in  his  fa- 
ther's New  York  City  mortuary. 

But  his  amazing  career  as  a  coach  began 
soon  after. 

The  present  revenue  officer  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  of  the  Upper  Manhattan 
district  started  up  the  "Sidewalks  of  New 
York"  club — as  the  Pioneers  are  affection- 
ately known — a  track  and  field  organization, 
built  on  interracial  principles,  which  has 
grown  to  a  squad  of  some  300  athletes. 

The  Pioneers  are  an  amaxlng  lot.  Without 
endowments  or  large  monetary  contributions, 
without  physical  prop>erty,  even  a  clubhouse, 
the  yoiingsters — each  of  whom  pays  $6  dues 
per  year — work  out  summers  at  the  McOomb 
Dam  Park  and  winters  at  the  369th  Field  Ar- 
tillery Armory  at  142d  Street  and  Fifth,  In 
Manhattan.  The  focal  point  of  the  group 
Is  the  development  of  interracial  understand- 
ing, unity,  and  the  democratic  way  of  life, 
and  the  development  too  of  .a  great  track 
and  field  aggregation. 

LANE  BRTANT   AWARD 

Joe  Yancey  has  done  his  job  superlatively 
well,  as  the  record  book  will  show.  A  Catholic 
himself,  he  has  been  cited  by  the  CathoUc 
Interracial  Council  of  New  York  In  1952  and 
given  the  James  J.  Hoey  Award  for  inter- 
racial justice.  He  was  the  1953  winner  of 
the  $1,000  Individual  award  given  each  year 
by  Lane  Bryant  for  outstanding  service  to 
the  community.  And  the  father  of  three 
girls  and  mentor,  sponsor,  friend  to  thou- 
sands of  young  athletes  was  honored  by  the 
New  York  Track  Writers'  Association  for  his 
work  as  coach  and  citizen. 

Always  an  unsalaried  coach,  Joe  Tancey 
has  helped  the  Pioneers  achieve  their  great 
record;  the  winners  In  1851  of  the  national 
indoor  track  and  field  championship;  win- 
ners again  In  1955  and  against  their  arch 
rivals,  the  Winged  Footers  of  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club. 

On  leave  of  absence  from  Internal  Rev- 
enue, and  with  a  passport  that  reads  "coach 
and  lecturer."  the  Pioneer  Club  founder  has 
lent  his  talents  to  the  service  of  sport  on 
almost  every  continent.  In  1948,  1952,  and 
1966  he  coached  the  Jamaica,  British  West 
Indies  track  team  and  was  warmed  by  the 
stellar  performance  of  the  4x4  100  meter 
relay  team  and  Its  new  3:03.9  world's  record. 
He  has  lectured  and  coached  In  Cuba,  the 
Bahamas,  Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  England, 
Bermuda,  Jamaica,  and  Ceylon.  He  was  the 
first  figure  In  sports  to  go  abroad  under  the 
specialist  program.  Exchange  of  Persons  Bu- 
reau of  the  Department  of  State,  sponsor 
too  for  his  present  position  as  manager  and 
coach  of  the  Ceylon  track  and  field  team. 

A  man  who  fights  for  his  boys,  who  has 
the  respect  of  all  for  what  as  been  called 
his  "awesome  devotion"  to  sports,  Joe 
Yancey  has  a  simple  creed  for  his  athletes. 

SOMETHING   EXTRA 

"I  never  overmatch  a  man,  and  I  never 
humiliate  a  man,"  he  explains,  "and  I  watch 
him  mentally  as  much  as  I  watch  him  phys- 
ically. I  get  htm  loose,  limber,  alert,  and 
relaxed,  and  I  put  him  on  the  field  with  a 
little  something  extra  to  spare." 

Brutus  Hamilton,  head  coach  of  the  U.S. 
track  team  called  Yancey's  Helsinki  per- 
formance for  Jamaica,  "the  greatest  Olympic 
coaching  job  I've  ever  seen." 

Under  his  vigilant  eye.  weight  men  perfect 
wrist  flips  and  fast  glides;  runners  are  taught 
the  graceful  art  of  "fioatlng";  jumpers  ex- 
ercise for  bounce  and  stretch;  distance  men 
work  on  "kicks."  Throughout,  Joe  Yancey 
stresses  the  eradication  through  hard  work 
of  weak  points.  "I  never  avoid  a  weakness," 
he  says,  "I  work  to  get  rid  of  it." 

This  Idealistic  man  In  20  years  has  fash- 
ioned the  "East's  best  track  team,"  a  team 
that  even  has  a  corner  of  Madison  Square 
Garden  named  Pioneer  Comer  for  It. 


Said  the  great  Swede  Ingrmr  Bengtsson 
once:  "How  could  I  lose?  When  I  went  past 
that  corner  (49th  and  0th  Avenue  end  of 
the  Garden)  I  felt  a  little  bit  of  Its  spirit 
too." 

The  Pioneers  have  been  called  a  state  of 
mind,  since  the  only  property  the  club  owns 
are  the  hundreds  of  trophies  its  ath- 
letes have  won.  On  the  verge  of  brankruptcy 
often,  the  Pioneers  have  been  saved  time  and 
again  by  helpful  hands,  many  of  them  Joe 
Yancey's  own.  Quietly,  for  he  Is  that  sort 
of  man,  Joe  has  contributed  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  $1,000,  $2,000,  yearly. 

UNIQUE    STAIT 

The  staS  Is  as  fiercely  loyal  as  it  is  unique. 
One  man  is  a  subway  money  changer,  an- 
other a  ptollceman,  two  others  public  school 
teachers,  still  another  an  accountant.  Above 
them  all  Is  the  humble  and  very  dedicated 
ex-mortlclsii  and  present  Government  official 
who  has  given  his  life  to  his  Ideals. 

Married  to  Joeephlne  Yancey,  "a  track 
widow"  who  heads  up  the  home  care  pro- 
gram at  the  Bronx'  Lincoln  Hospital,  Joe 
Yancey  had  to  travel  to  Japan  for  a  joyous 
reunion  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Thelma  Green, 
wife  of  a  serviceman  stationed  at  Tachlkawa 
Air  Base. 

But  the  man  whose  blue  blazer  glows  with 
Ceylon's  gold  lion,  bearing  a  gold  sword  on 
a  field  of  red  has  friends  wherever  he  goes. 
And  with  him  goes  his  great  creed,  as  a  man, 
as  well  as  an  athletic  coach,  the  creed  that 
the  human  race  Is  more  Important  than 
winning  a  race,  and  that  work  such  as  that 
being  done,  along  interracial  lines,  with  the 
Pioneers,  Is  of  benefit  to  the  community,  to 
the  country,  and  to  Its  citizens. 


[From  the  Dally  Gleaner,  Aug.  23,  1962] 
Joe  Yancet,  Good  Will  Ambassador 

Joseph  J.  Yancey,  a  revenue  officer  of  the 
U.S.  Internail  Revenue  Service,  stationed  In 
the  Manhattan,  N.Y.,  office,  and  a  foremost 
track  coach  Is  here  to  assist  In  the  training 
of  teams  which  are  to  participate  in  the 
Caribbean  games  to  be  held  In  Kingston. 
Mr.  Yancey  was  given  a  leave  of  absence  by 
the  Revenue  Service  at  the  request  of  the 
State  Department,  to  act  as  an  American 
track  and  field  coach. 

A  native  New  Yorker,  Mr.  Yancey  has  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  Interracial  athletics.  As  a 
recognized  American  authority  on  physical 
fitness,  and  noted  as  a  coach  with  an  Instinct 
for  bringing  out  the  championship  best  in 
his  international  charges.  Coach  Yancey  has 
often  been  called  uf>on  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  lecture  and  coach  abroad. 

He  has  been  spokesman  and  goodwill  am- 
bassador in  the  sports  conmiunltles  of  Cuba, 
the  Bahamas,  Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Eng- 
land. Bermuda,  Jamaica,  and  Ceylon,  India. 
In  1956  he  was  member  of  the  Olympic  Com- 
mittee for  the  American  Olympic  team. 

Although  he  never  made  the  American 
Olympic  team  himself,  Mr.  Yancey,  who  once 
competed  with  the  Mercury  Athletic  Club  in 
track  and  field,  has  figured  prominently  In 
the  recent  history  of  the  Olympiads. 

In  the  1952  Olympic  games  at  Helsinki,  he 
was  responsible  for  Jamaica  "flying  quartet" 
of  Herb  McKenley,  Arthur  Wlnt,  George 
Rhoden.  and  Leslie  Lalng  which  set  a  new 
world's  record  of  3:03.9  In  the  1,600  meter 
relay. 

Mr.  Tancey,  founder  of  the  New  Tork  Pio- 
neer Club  26  years  ago,  spearheaded  the  in- 
terracial movement  in  the  field  of  sports. 
He  devotes  all  of  his  free  time  to  coaching 
and  guidance  activities  at  the  Pioneer  Club, 
a  track  and  field  organization  built  on  inter- 
racial principles. 

Mr.  Tancey  entered  on  duty  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  In  December  1940. 
He  lives  In  upper  Manhattan  with  his  wife, 
Josephine,  and  three  daughters,  Josephine. 
20.  Mlchele,  18;  and  Tvonne,  17. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


(From  the  I.ondoa.  KngUnd.  Sunday 

Plctorui,  Aug.  10,  lisa] 

Job  Rctxajlb  Hia  Sxcxm 

(By  VlcSelwyn) 

Big.  tough.  g«iUl  Ain«rlc&n.  Joe  J.  Taneey. 

U  a  tax  eoUaetor  by  proCaaalon — but  he's  alao 

on*  of  the  gnatest  athletic  ooachaa  In  the 

world. 

Joe  tralnad  the  (abuloua  Jamaican  team 
that  aat  up  Um  world  record  4  x  400  meter 
reUy  at  the  IBSa  Belalnkl  CHymplcs 

They  were  Harb  McKenley,  Arthur  Wl&t, 
Oeorge  Roden.  and  Lea  lAng. 

•CKMOaT 

Laag  waa  reaUy  a  (printer  and  coach  Yan- 
cey had  only  S  weaka  to  prepare  them.  How 
w«U  he  auooeeded  la  In  the  record  booka. 

Top  American  aprinten  have  paaaed 
through  hla  handa.  Uen  Uke  Sd  Conwell 
and  JKal  Whltlleld. 

He  baa  trained  athletea  In  IndU  and  Cey- 
lon—aU  part  of  an  Inaplred  American  acheme 
to  qjread  good  will  through  the  medium  of 
aport. 

Thla  Urger-than-me  character  met  oxir 
Brian  Bewaon  for  lunch  the  other  day  and 
paaaed  on  aome  of  hla  aecreu. 

Tancey,  who  haa  a  prodigloua  memory,  re- 
oooatnieted  Hewaon'a  recent  race  agalnat 
Herby  BUloU.  In  Cardiff,  step  by  atep. 

At  the  time,  be  had  no  apeclal  interaat  in 
Hawaon — U'a  Juat  a  gift  born  of  hU  30  yeare' 
axperlenee  aj  a  ooach. 

Joe  haa  a  apedal  training  plan.  People 
have  written  from  all  over  the  world  aaklng 
for  hla  bulldlng-up  formula. 

Cndar  hJbi  oath  of  aeoreey  he  paaaed  it  on  to 
Hewaon  to  help  him  In  the  forthcoming 
luropean  gamee  In  Stockholm. 

"I  did  tt  to  give  Brian  confidence."  aayi 
Joe.     "Thafs  what  he  needa. 

"A  coach  must  look  after  more  than  an 
athlete'!  body.  The  mind  and  the  eplrlt 
muat  be  In  harmony,  too." 

Orer  the  yeara,  Tancey  haa  built  up  a 
phlloaophy  of  running. 

"Never  worry  about  anybody  behind  you." 
ha  laya.  "Take  it  from  me,  they're  there  all 
right. 

"There  are  two  little  men  Inside  you  when 
you  run.  One  eaya,  'lan't  It  a  beautiful  day?" 
The  other  aays.  'Get  on  with  It." 

"The  bralnleat  people  can  be  the  dumbest 
runnera  on  the  track.  Bveryone  can't  be  a 
champion." 

IBRAVI 

Thla  Joe  Tancey  u  more  than  a  coach — 
he's  a  paychologlat.  too. 

"Before  a  race,  my  athletee  like  to  come  to 
me.    I  Juat  say  a  small  thing  to  them. 

"Anything,  eren  "keep  straight  In  your 
lane."  It  helpa.  They  feel  they  know  now 
what  to  do. 

"Once  they  put  a  troublemaker  In  a  team 
I  waa  taking  abroad,"  relatea  Joe. 

"As  we  walked  up  the  plane  gangway  I 
turned  to  him  and  said.  "There's  no  pay- 
chlatrlat  with  this  party — Juat  behave  your- 
aelf.'    Be  did." 

Believe  It  or  not.  but  there's  no  reason  why 
all  our  top  athletea — and  our  coaches — should 
not  have  the  benefit  of  Yancey's  exjierlence — 
free,  gratia  and  for  nothing. 

pioHixia 

AU  the  AmaUur  Athletlca  AsaocUtlon 
need  do  la  apply  to  41  Oroavenor  Square, 
London.  W.l,  to  tha  offlce  of  the  US.  Infor- 
mation Baryloa. 

There  they  can  requeat  the  servicee  of 
Coaoh  Joe  Tancey — or  any  other  of  the  lead- 
ing Amarlcan  coaches.    And  America  pays. 

Will  it  evar  happen  T  Judge  for  youraelf 
from  the  following  quotes. 

CoBunanta  Brltlah  board  team  manager 
LaaTraalova: 

"Why  aand  mlaslonarlaa  to  the  converted? 
Suraly  w*  In  Brltadn  have  pioneered  athletics 
We  hava  given  tha  aport  to  the  world 


"True  we  can  always  learn  scmethiag.  but 
food  coachea  like  Joe  Yancey  can  best  help 
the  luideveloped  countries." 

On  the  other  hand,  Roly  Harper,  chairman 
Of  the  AAA  Coaching  Committee,  holds  op- 
poelte  views. 

Roly  knows  our  home  coaches  have  to  work 
•n  a  ahoestrlng. 

Iven  national  coaches,  developing  world- 
clasa  athletes,  can  charge  only  bus  fares 
when  traveling  to  see  their  men  perform  on 
distant  tracks. 

When  Harper  heard  that  Yancey  was  stlU 
In  Bngl&nd,  he  inquired  If  the  American  were 
available  to  lectiire  at  the  AAA.  Lough- 
borough Summer  School. 

Unfortunately,  Joe  will  be  on  hU  way  back 
to  America  after  next  week. 

Yancey  admits  that.  4  years  after  he  began 
ooachlng  at  the  age  of  19  he  had  the  biggest 
break  of  his  life. 

He  married  a  girl  who  today  knows  and 
loves  athletics  as  deeply  as  he  does. 

n>BAI.  TKAM 

Mrs.  Jo  Tancey  Is  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  niiTsee  at  Lincoln  Hospital  New 
Tork. 

She  Is  studying  for  her  advanced  medical 
degree  and  lectures  on  public  health. 

Joe  and  Jo  are  an  Ideal  team. 

"Marriage  la  very  good  for  athletes,"  says 
Joe.  but  only  if  the  girl  Is  keen  on  athletics. 

"If  she  tugs  the  other  way — the  man's 
finished." 

Joe  reveals  the  answer  to  the  question  of 
why  America  doesn't  produce  distance 
runners. 

"When  they  leave  college  they  get  married 
and  quit  running.  They  have  no  time  to 
develop. 

"Kngland  has  a  better  setup  Tou  have 
clubs,  which  people  Join  for  life 

"In  America,  moet  of  the  running  Is  done 
at  college.    After  that  It's  forgotten." 

As  I  said  a  reluctant  goodby  to  Joe  Yan- 
cey, he  left  me  with  a  typical  crack. 

"They  voted  me  the  most  popular  tax  col- 
lector In  the  States."  he  said — "when  I 
boarded  the  plane  for  Europe" 

[From  the  Ceylon  Observer.  Apr.  8.  1958) 
Yavcrr:   ExcLUsrvx  Intxkview — No  Shortcut 

IN    ATHLmCB 

Be  proud  of  It.  The  man  who  coached 
Jamaica's  4  by  400  meters  relay  team  which 
smaahed  the  Olympic  record  at  Helsinki,  Fin- 
land, In  1962,  Joe  Yancey,  will  soon  take  our 
athletics  In  hand 

Lucky  U  the  athlete  who  shoxild  be  aaaoci- 
ated  with  this  towering  giant,  both  In  phy- 
sique and  In  coaching.  He  has  turned  out 
the  world's  greatest  athletee.  but  his  modest 
nature  would  not  allow  him  to  talk  of  them. 

"Your  athletea  must  remember  that  there 
la  no  shortcut  to  world  class.  One  must  give 
himself  the  full  treatment — think  and  live 
like  an  athlete  all  the  time,"  he  told  me  In 
an  exclusive  Interview. 

Good,  healthy  clean  living,  repetitious 
work,  keeping  in  conditions  all  the  year 
round — In  season  and  off  season — theee  make 
the  perfect  athletes 

Joe  Yancey  Is  coach  to  the  New  York  Pio- 
neer Club,  which  made  history  In  1951  by  be- 
coming the  first  small  club  to  win  the  cham- 
plonahlp  In  the  63 -year  history  of  the  AAU 
indoor  champlonahlpe.  This  club  had  no 
clubhouse  "except  the  open  air  at  McComee 
Dam  Park  and  the  sidewalks  of  New  York. 

"We  make  our  Pioneer  Club  athletes  work 
1  to  a  hours  a  day,  5  days  a  week.  If  it  Is 
neceaaary  we  train  certain  athletes  twice  a 
day"  he  said.  Ceylon  athletee  could  do  well 
to  keep  this  In  mind. 

Uke  to  know  the  ways  of  Yancey  as  a 
coach?  Arch  Parson,  the  well-known  half- 
mller  who  waa  coached  by  Yancey  In  the  Pio- 
neer Club  has  paid  this  tribute  to  Yancey: 
"Joe  makes  practice  enjoyable  He's  one  of 
the  team  and  yet  he's  stern  when  he  needs 
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to  be;  from  the  flrat  moment  you  meet  him, 
you  realize  that  he's  not  a  guy  trying  to  use 
you  and  the  team  for  his  personal  glory,  but 
It's  the  Pioneers  and  an  Ideal." 

Horr  AWAHO 

Good  meaaure  of  our  national  athleUc 
coach  could  be  had  from  the  citation  made 
by  the  Catholic  Interracial  Council  of  New 
York  when  It  awarded  him  the  James  J. 
Hoey  Award  for  Interracial  Justice  for  1952! 

"Leae  easy  to  state  In  bald  terms  but  writ- 
ten large  In  the  memorlea  of  his  proteges  Is 
the  remarkable  effect  of  his  work  upon  their 
character  and  later  careers.  Through  asso- 
ciation with  Mr.  Yancey,  countlesa  young 
men  have  gained  a  moral  foothold  upon  Ufe, 
and  a  considerable  number  have  gone  on  to 
college  and  professional  studies." 

Yancey  la  versatile  in  sport — football,  bas- 
ketball, amateur  boxing,  and  athletics— as 
much  as  he  is  broad  In  outlook.  He  u 
hoping  to  meet  a«  many  people  as  possible 
acquaint  hlmaelf  and  coach  as  many  young 
athletes  as  he  could. 

"While  I  am  here  I  shall  endeavor  with 
everything  In  my  power  to  aaalat  raialng  the 
track  and  field  athletlca  standards  of  Cey- 
lon," he  added. 

Though  he  haa  met  only  a  few  since  he 
arrived  In  Ceylon  last  Tuesday,  he  appears 
to  be  happy  in  Ceylon.  "For  6  years  Ceylon 
has  been  trying  to  get  me — and  here  am  I  in 
Ceylon,"  he  cried  out  in  glee. 

At  the  1952  Olymplca,  in  Helsinki  Finland 
Ceylon's  team  manager,  Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Perera 
made  the  first  approach.  Then  the  Asia 
Foundation  made  a  specific  request  for  Joe 
Yancey  to  come  over  as  Ceylon's  coach.  But 
his  work  in  the  Internal  Revenue  prevented 
him  going  out  on  long  leave.  In  1956  at  the 
Melbourne  Olympics.  Ceylon's  chef-de-mls- 
slon,  Mr.  Julian  Grero,  Invited  him  Last 
year  Mr.  Dalton  A.  V.  Rabot  while  In  the 
United  States  as  a  scholarship,  Anally  per- 
suaded him  to  make  the  trip. 

Meears.  Rabot  and  Grero,  who  were  with 
me,  while  I  talked  to  Joe  Yancey  asked  him 
his  opinion  about  the  program  of  work  Dr. 
H.  8.  R.  Goonawardene,  assistant  director 
(physical  education)  was  doing  and  had 
planned  to  do  to  help  raise  the  standards  of 
the  village  athlete,  as  set  out  In  the  Ceylon 
Observer  under  the  heading  "Be  Ready  To 
Salute  the  Village  Athlete." 

"It's  an  excellent  Idea  and  should  be  en- 
couraged. And  Ceylon  certainly  needs  a  na- 
tional sports  coach.  Every  other  coxmtry 
has."  ' 
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Catholic  Intxraacial  Coxmcn,  or  Nrw  York 

CounUese  words  are  laviahed  on  how  to 
save  our  youth  from  the  evil  Infiuences  that 
crowd  In  upon  them  at  the  most  Impression- 
able period  of  their  lives.  Home,  church, 
and  school  have  each  their  say,  yet  all  they 
can  do  may  be  frustrated  unless  a  young 
man  la  acquainted  with  a  strong  and  helpful 
personality  to  guide  and  counsel  him  In  hla 
active   social   and   recreational   life. 

In  the  person  of  today's  recipient  we  honor 
Just  such  a  providential  friend  of  the  young 
people  of  our  metropollUn  community.  Hl» 
work  la  for  aU  who  can  benefit  by  the  oppor- 
tunities he  haa  provided,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  creed.  The  secret  of  his  work  lies 
In  his  unstinted  genuine  affection,  and  the 
power  of  a  noble  and  Chrlatllke  example. 

Joeeph  J.  Yanoey  is  a  founder  and  coach  of 
the  Pioneer  Athletic  Club  of  New  York,  the 
country's  outstanding  Interracial  track  and 
field  team.  Hla  club,  which  may  boast  of 
many  tltleholders  trained  In  city  parks  and 
armories,  won  the  American  Athletic  Union 
champlonahlpe  In  1961.  He  has  toured  Eu- 
rope and  Latin  America  with  American  Inter- 
racial teama.  In  1952  he  coached  the  Ja- 
maica. Brlttah  West  Indies,  team  at  the 
Olymplca  in  Helsinki,  Finland. 

Leas  easy  to  state  In  bald  terma,  but  written 
large  In  the  memories  of  his  proteges,  la  the 


remarkable  effect  of  his  work  upon  their 
character  and  later  careers.  Through  aaao- 
ciatlon  with  Mr.  Tancey,  oountleae  young 
men  have  gained  a  moral  foothold  upon  life, 
and  a  considerable  number  have  gone  on  to 
college  and  profeealonal  studies. 

Joseph  J.  Tancey,  loyal  friend  of  youth 
and  pioneer  worker  for  high  Christian  ideals 
In  a  unified  community,  the  Catholic  Inter- 
racial Council  of  New  Tork  la  happy  to  pre- 
sent you  as  the  recipient  for  1953  of  the 
Jamea  J.  Hoey  Award  for  Interracial  Justice. 
Haxolo  a.  Stekns, 

President. 
Plotb  Hawoll, 
Chairman.  Board  of  Directors. 
John  Im  FAaox,  S.J., 

Chaplain. 

Dkpabtmxnt  or  Statk,  Bxtkxau  or 
Edttcatiok  akd  Cttltuxal  Ar- 
rAoa, 

August  30, 1965. 
Mr.  Joseph  Tancxt, 
Neto  York,  N.Y. 

Dkax  Mr.  Tancxt:  It  was  a  pleasure  hav- 
ing you  in  the  oflloe  laat  week  to  tell  ua  about 
your  extended  trip  to  L&tln  America.  I  am 
writing  at  this  time  to  thank  you  again  for 
the  fine  work  you  did  for  the  American 
specialists  program. 

We  now  consider  you  something  of  a  vet- 
eran, for  you  have  been  abroad  under  our 
program  a  number  of  times.  In  view  of 
your  splendid  aoctunpliahments  In  the  pact 
we  had  no  doubt  that  this  lateat  trip  would 
be  Buccesaful  also.  Nevertheless,  we  were  atlU 
delighted  at  the  laudatory  reports  of  your 
work  that  have  come  In  from  oiir  Embassies. 
The  reports  repeatedly  apeak  of  yorur  hlg^ 
profesalonal  competence  and  your  friendly, 
pleasant  personality.  We  are  advlaed  that 
you  were  very  popular  with  coachea  and 
athletea  alike,  and  that  In  addition  to  re- 
freshing track  and  field  knowledge,  you  also 
Imparted  a  good  deal  of  new  Information  to 
the  people  with  whom  you  worked.  The  gen- 
eral feeling  of  the  posts  may  be  summed  up 
by  the  comment  from  the  Embassy  In  San 
Salvadcv  which  sftated:  "We  would  be  glad 
to  have  him  back  any  time,  and  heartily 
recommend  him  to  other  poets." 

It  was  indeed  generous  of  you  to  take  such 
a  long  leave  of  absence'  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  order  to  make  the  Latin 
American  trip.  We  are  moet  appreciative  of 
your  time  and  effort  In  so  suocesafuUy  pro- 
moting good  will  toward  our  country,  and 
we  hope  you  have  the  feeling  of  satisfaction 
that  oomea  with  the  knowledge  of  a  Job  well 
done. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paxton  B.  Johkson, 
Program  Officer,  Division  for  Americans, 
Abroad. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  ttie  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  OiaimoI  may  extend 
his  remarkfi  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  in 
years  past,  I  once  again  pay  tribute  with 
ray  colleagues  to  the  Ukrainian  people  on 
the  anniversary  of  their  independence, 
celebrated  last  week.  This,  of  course, 
represents  a  hope  rather  than  a  fact. 
Per  In  fact,  the  Ukrainian  people,  inde- 
pendent culturally  and  in  spirit,  are  not 
the  masters  of  their  house.  Itieir 
struggle  over  the  years  to  live  as  a  free 
nation  has  magnified  their  cause  to  free- 


dom loving  peoples  of  the  world;  their 
indomitable  faith  in  a  world  torn  by  a 
lack  of  faith  is  a  superb  demonstration 
that  tyranny,  in  whatever  brutal  form  it 
manifests  itself,  caimot  conquer  the  soul 
of  a  nation  and  its  people. 

The  XTkraine,  so  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources, is  richer  still  in  that  intangible 
natural  resource  of  human  courage  under 
the  unobscured  overtness  of  human 
oppression.  This  aimiversary  commem- 
orating Uie  Ukrainian  declaration  of  in- 
dependence 48  years  ago.  so  valiantly 
fought  for,  so  long  awaited,  and  so  short 
lived,  represents  a  dream  as  old  as  man 
and  one  which  we  can  honestly  share. 
For  them,  as  for  us,  it  is  an  occasion  to 
rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  ancient 
proposition  on  the  equality  of  man. 


GI  BILL  FOR  GOOD 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howaro]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rjecord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKKR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
lieu  of  the  currrait  state  of  world  affairs 
and  the  sacrifices  our  servicemen  are  be- 
ing called  upon  to  make,  I  believe  it  is 
important  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  provide  a  plan  under  which  veterans 
who  have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
will  be  eligible  for  educational  assist- 
ance, death  and  disability  compensation, 
farm,  home,  and  business  loans. 

We  need  only  cite  the  OI  bills  cover- 
ing World  War  n  and  Korean  war 
veterans  to  see  that  they  actually  saved 
the  United  States  money.  Veterans  who 
availed  themselves  of  these  programs — 
including  myself — have  raised  their  in- 
come and  educational  levels.  As  a  re- 
sult, our  society  as  a  whole  has  Improved. 
The  old  GI  Bill  of  Rights  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment $14.5  billion.  However,  the 
persons  who  took  advantage  of  this  bill 
are  now  better  educated  and  are  return- 
ing higher  taxes  to  the  U.S.  coffers  at  a 
rate  expected  to  pay  back  the  amount 
twice  smd  possibly  three  times  over  in  the 
course  of  a  lifetime. 

Our  draft  law  is  necessary  but  it  does 
require  these  young  men  to  serve  on  ac- 
tive duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  for  a  re- 
quired period  of  time.  These  young  men 
have  been  called  upon  to  make  the  per- 
sonal sacrifices  associated  with  military 
service;  yet  they  have  been  denied  the 
readjustment  aids  so  vlttdly  needed  to 
help  them  catch  up  with  those  of  their 
contemporaries  who  were  not  in  service. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  favor  a 
very  limited  so-called  "hot  war"  bill  but 
I  think  this  falls  short  of  our  needs.  The 
bill  I  am  about  to  introduce  will  provide 
a  plan  which  Is  coherent  and  equitable, 
and  applicable  to  all  servicemen  without 
regard  to  where  they  may  be  directed  to 
serve  in  response  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
cold  war  or  crisis  situations. 

A  leading  New  Jersey  newspaper,  the 
Red  Bank  Daily  Register,  recently  car- 
ried an  editorial  which  I  hope  every 
member  of  this  House  will  read.    At  this 


point  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the 
Record  the  editorial  which  recently  ap- 
peared. 

QI  Bill  rot  Good 

Long-stymied  efforts  to  enact  a  new  GI  bUl 
of  rights  are  expected  to  sticceed  early  in  thla 
year's  aeaslon  of  Congreaa.  The  administra- 
tion and  Its  spokesmen  in  the  House  re- 
portedly have  relaxed  their  oppoeltlon  to  a 
meaaure  already  paaaed  by  the  Senate  to 
grant  education  and  home  loan  benefits  to 
men  who  have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
since  the  Korean  war  GI  bill  expired  In  1058. 

The  administration  blocked  the  legislation 
in  the  past  because  of  Its  cost,  which  Is  not 
a  sound  reaaon  for  opposing  a  program  which 
would  be  as  much  In  the  Nation's  Intereet  aa 
that  of  Ita  Indlvldiua  beneficlarlaa.  7%e 
change  in  attitude  apparently  arises  from  the 
political  climate  generated  by  the  Increaalng 
hazard  to  U.S.  servicemen  in  Vietnam,  which 
Is  not  the  best  reaaon  for  adofitlng  the 
program. 

There  is  no  better  argument  for  a  new  QI 
bUl  than  the  experience  with  the  c»lglnal 
one  for  the  veterans  of  World  War  11.  While 
It  was  conceived  primarUy  as  a  way  to  reward 
the  millions  whoae  lives  were  interrupted  and 
permanently  changed  by  that  great  struggle, 
the  Nation  aa  a  society  got  a  great  deal  more 
out  of  the  program  than  it  put  in. 

In  terma  of  dollars  alone,  the  return  In 
taxes  from  the  men  and  women  '■iho  used  the 
educational  ixpvlslons  of  the  first  OI  bUl  la 
expected  to  total  2^  timea  the  •14.5  billion 
governmental  outlay.  But  more  lmi>ortant 
are  the  aervlcea  supplied  by  the  doctors, 
dentists,  teachera,  lawyers,  clergymen,  bual- 
neaamen,  tradeamen,  and  thouaands  of  othera 
who  got  their  schooling  with  the  aid  of  the 
law. 

It  waa  the  moat  extenaive  Federal  aid  to 
education  program  in  the  country's  history, 
which  makes  continued  carping  about  the 
"threat"  of  such  Federal  aid  the  more  dlflleult 
to  imderstand.  Still,  that  la  no  harder  to 
understand  than  arguing  agalnat  a  new  bUl 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  coet  too  much. 

By  tha  same  token,  there  is  no  need  to 
Justify  support  for  the  legislation  aa  a  Viet- 
namese war  OI  bill  of  rights.  Begardleas  of 
whether  the  servicemen  « gating  m  the 
Junglea  there  merit  a  reward,  the  return  on 
Inveatment  la  so  promialng  that  the  Nation 
can  scarcely  afford  to  pass  It  up  for  Ita  own 
sake  alone. 

Instead  of  passing  a  Vletnameee  war  OI 
bill— aa  there  were  OI  bUU  after  World  War 
n  and  the  Korean  war — Oongreaa  ought  to 
pass  a  permanent  OI  bill. 


EUGENE  METER  PAVILION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCoucack]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoro  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday.  January  21,  1966.  the  Eugene 
Meyer  Pavilion  was  dedicated  at  the 
George  Washington  University  Hoapltal. 
The  late  Eugene  Meyer  was  a  great  sup- 
porter of  George  Washington  UniveiiBlty, 
and  as  everyone  knows,  he  was  very  ac- 
tive in  the  field  of  business,  philanthropy 
and  civil  works.  The  pavilion  is  a  won- 
derful tribute  to  his  memory  and  repre- 
sents the  latest  of  medical  equipment, 
which  truly  emphasizes  the  greatness  of 
the  late  E^igene  Meyer.  The  pavilion, 
with  its  excellent  medical  facilities,  will 
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be  of  freat  ■■■tatince  to  the  hospital  It- 
MlX.  and  patient*  win  derive  much  bene- 
fit fmn  the  medical  Improvements. 

The  George  Washington  University 
honored  Senator  Bzbu  and  me  by  pre- 

iiog  to  us  two  very  fine  plaques, 
which  have  been  Installed  In  the  lobby 
o<  the  Kugene  Meyer  Pavilion.  On  that 
oeoaslon  I  had  the  honor  to  address  the 
rroup  that  was  assembled  to  dedicate  the 
pavlUon.  In  my  extemdon  of  remarks,  I 
Indude  the  speech  that  I  made  on  that 
ooeaskn: 

Dr.  Ittkitt.  praildant  of  0«orge  Waahlng- 
toa  UMMnlty,  Mkv.  ■ogmie  Meyer,  board  of 
•M.  awi>tor  MoLM,  dlsttngulahed  guaata 
frlatMH.  bom  or  plooMr  stock.  In  the 
Utwal  ana*,  lugan*  ICayar  waa  to  beeoma.  In 
a  ptonaar  In  hla  own  right.  blaElng 
patlw  of  glory  In  aerana  areaa  of  andaavor. 
■ad  aaf  Mlahlng  a  record  unaurpaaaed  In 
tba  fleld  at  biiainwaa.  philanthropy  and  civil 


Ueyer'a  father  Immigrated  from 
to  Oallf  omla  Tta  the  lathmu*  of  Pana- 
aatOlng  Ux  Xjoa  Angalaa.  In  the  1870's. 
Riara  be  baoaie  auooaaaf  ul  aa  a  commercial 
tn  the  Vtenob  firm  of  Lazard  Frerea. 
ToiUBg  Kugene  Meyer  waa  educated  in  the 
public  aeboole  of  San  rranclaco  and  spent 
a  year  et  the  Uaiveralty  at  California,  eon- 
otoding  bla  studlaa  at  Tale,  from  which  be 
gradnatad  in  laes.  Blx  years  Uter  he  opened 
bla  own  tnTaatment  hanking  houae  in  New 
York  City. 

aa  aa  layeatmaat  banker,  Kugene  Meyer 
prorad  aa  tmmedUte  auoceaa.  In  short  time 
be  bad  a  eeat  on  tba  atoek  exchange  and 
waa  aarvtng  aa  director  of  a  large  number 
3f  oorporatlona.  When  World  War  I  began, 
be  waa  oaUed  to  Waablngton  to  serre  aa  a 
of  the  War  Induatrlee  Board.  In 
IMS  be  waa  appointed  a  apeelal  aaalstant  to 
tba  Baoretary  of  War  In  connection  with 
atraaaft  produettoa.  and  reorganisation  of 
tba  Dapartmant  of  Production.  Praaldent 
>  naaiad  him  Director  of  the  War  Fl- 
OorpcrattoB  of  the  United  Statee.  A 
raw  months  later  ha  baeama  Managing  Direc- 
tor and  ramalnad  aucb  throughout  the  life 
or  the  OoKVovattoa.  Ratlrlag  from  that  poal- 
ttott  at  tha  oloaa  at  the  war,  he  waa  rehired 
la  im  to  agbt  the  eSeeU  of  poatwar  InfU- 
tlan.  puaplag  credit  Into  American  agrl- 
Dttlture. 
Padar  Maattfant  OooUdge,  Bugexte  Meyer 
DrgBBlaad  and  bald  oflloe  aa  Oommlasloner 
ttia  Mdaral  Ptarm  Loan  Board.  Under 
Praaldaat  BOorar  he  became  Oovemor  of  the 
arra  Board,  m  10S1.  In  the  midst 
of  tba  dapraaalon,  he  drew  up  the  bUl  creat- 
ing tba  HaonnatxuctloB  Finance  Corporation. 
the  inaat  UMful  Mderal  agency  ooncelved 
oadar  BvaaMaat  Boover.  Indeed.  It  u  hU- 
tary  tbai  virtually  every  financial  emergency 
law  ptepoaad  by  Praaidant  Herbert  Hoover 
was  aogiaatad.  In  whole  or  in  part,  by  Mr. 


IB  IMS,  Mr.  Mayer  raatgned  hla  public  offloe 
Ml  beogbt  ooatrol  of  the  Washington  Poet. 
wbloh  UBtfar  bla  guManoe  waa  to  become  one 
of  tba  outatandlng  newapapera  of  the  United 


a  aawapapar  publlahar,  Mr.  Meyer  did 

ao«,  howavwr,  retire  altogether  from  the  pollt- 
loal  world  or  foraake  the  other  needa  of  the 
aommvnlty.    Aa  pubHaber,  ha  waa  not  above 

reporter  on  oocaalon,  and  aa  an 
Mtttorlat  oomnantotor.  Meanwhile,  he  oon- 
Hawaa  to  aerve  m  a  pbllanthiopUt  to  hla 
tfty  and  bla  oouatry,  which  tradlUon  be  In- 
tRMKMd  aa  far  back  aa  1B04.  In  that  year, 
kt  Oa  ag*  of  39,  he  donated  a  oooslderable 
aanoat  to  Tale  Unlvwalty.  his  alma  mater. 
rha  aaaaa  splrtt  praraUed  when,  in  World 
t.  as  a  parannal  ooat  of  a  large  sum  of 

taroogtit  to  Waablogtoo  men  who 
vital  to  the  war  effort.    StlU  Uter,  in 

vain,  be  eatabllahed  the  Kugene 


and  Agnee  K.  Meyer  Foundation  for  the  sup- 
port of  pmbllc  servlcea  Including  university 
acholarahlpa,  aome  of  which  are  awarded  to 
the  aona  and  daughters  of  public  servanta 
The  aptrlt  of  philanthropy  was  ever-present 
In  him.  Kugene  Meyer  was  a  great  American. 
He  had  an  intense  love  of  his  fellow  human 
beings.  He  waa  truly  "one  of  Ood's  noble- 
men." 

Many  times  over  the  years  I  have  begun 
speochee  by  saying  I  was  proud  and  happy 
to  be  wherever  I  was — and  truly  so.  It  seems 
too  eaay  a  formula  for  this  occasion — though 
I  am.  Indeed,  proud  and  happy.  More  accu- 
rately, I  am  honored  and  quite  bumbled  by 
youx  generosity. 

The  current  revolution  In  medicine  and 
the  organization  of  medical  care  has  become 
almoet  a  cc«nmonplace  in  nonmedical  liter- 
ature In  this  last  few  months.  Enactment 
of  the  medicare  program,  of  course,  is  the 
cause  of  much  of  this  Interest.  But  medi- 
care has  grown  out  of  needs  and  possibilities 
which,  while  more  keenly  felt  and  clearly 
enunicated  recently  than  In  the  past,  have 
been  apparent  for  some  years.  It  is  well  that 
the  issue  Is  now  being  dramatized  for  the 
American  people — for  the  progress  is  real 
and  Imminent  and  will  touch  all  of  us. 

Moat  immediately  it  touched  you — doc- 
tors, nursee,  all  who  staff  tbe  Nation's  hos- 
pitals. For  it  is  you  who  have  urged  much 
of  the  change  in  the  kind  of  expert  care  now 
available  and  who  wlU  bring  it  to  reality. 

The  challenges  ahead  are  Impressive.  To  a 
large  extent  they  demand  reoonciUng  goals 
which — while  not  precisely  conflicting — do 
have  different  imperatives.  Medicine  is  in- 
creaalngly  and  necessarily  dependent  on  a 
delicate  and  complex  technology.  Now  shall 
this  be  reconciled  with  a  siclc  person's  need 
for  personal  warmth — and  our  growing  un- 
derstanding of  the  effect  this  has  on  the 
course  of  his  illness?  We  are  beginning  to 
approach  abstruse  and  thrilling  questions 
about  the  chemical  nature  of  life  and  its 
processes.  Can  we  dedicate  the  necessary 
eneigy  and  time  to  this  inquiry  and  still  act 
on  our  recent  awareness  of  a  hoapitars  broad 
human  reaponaiblUty  to  the  community  it 
serves? 

These  and  similar  questions  resolve  into 
a  single,  central  question:  In  the  light  of 
rapidly  changing  social,  economic,  and  sci- 
entific conditions,  how  can  the  most  produc- 
tive relationship  between  physician,  patient 
and  hospital  be  achieved?  The  answers 
carry  Implications  for  personnel,  adminis- 
tration, construction,  research,  education — 
the  full  gamut  of  medicine  and  medical 
practice. 

It  is  partictilarly  important  that  univer- 
sity hoapltals  approach  the  question  imagi- 
natively and  vigorously — for  they  mold  the 
physicians  of  the  next  generation  and  set  tbe 
example  for  thousands  of  other  hospitals. 
Washington  is  fortunate  in  having  George 
Washington  University  Hospital.  You  are 
growing.  Inquiring,  learning — expanding 
your  concerns  as  well  as  you  bed  capacity, 
allying  yourself  with  the  fut\ire  You  have 
much  to  be  proud  of  and  much  to  look  for- 
ward to. 

In  the  effort  ahead  of  you,  the  Crovernment 
win  support,  encourage,  aid.  Between  us  we 
can  build  a  most  productive  partnership. 
Tlxis  plaque  Is  witness  to  the  possibility.  But 
the  bulk  of  tbe  effort — as  it  has  always 
been — muat  be  youra.  Yours  is  the  knowl- 
edge, talent  and  skill.  Fuiailment  of  some 
of  the  deepest  of  men's  hopes  resu  with  you. 
and  In  this  sense,  you  are  doing  Ood's  work. 
I  an  honored  to  be  associated  with  your 
effort. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  that  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate and  I  am  very  grateful  to  all  those 
aaaociated  with  Oeorge  Washington  Unlver- 
Blty  In  preaenting  the  very  fine  plaque  to  me 
and  to  Senator  Bible,  which  honor  Mra. 
McOormack  and  I  shall  treasure  for  many 
years  to  come. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  MOes.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hansen]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  tills  point  in  the  Rzcord  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
without  the  least  hesitation  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  fine  remarks 
made  by  the  majority  whip,  the  Honor- 
able Hale  Boogs,  yesterday.  Addition- 
ally, I  wish  to  commend  him  for  the  ex- 
cellent contribution  he  made  as  one  of 
the  panelists  on  the  CBS  special  news 
program  of  Simday,  January  30,  when 
the  question  facing  this  Nation  in  Viet- 
nam was  discussed  for  90  minutes. 

In  my  Judgment,  President  Johnson 
had  no  alternative  but  to  order  the  re- 
sumption of  aerial  strikes  against  North 
Vietnam.  All  of  us  appreciate  the  sad- 
ness the  President  felt  when  he  an- 
nounced this  action.  He  and  his  admin- 
istration patiently  awaited  some  sign  of 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  negotiate.  Through  37 
days  of  forebearance,  not  one  flicker  of 
interest  was  displayed.  Instead  rather 
blimt  rebuffs  were  made  to  all  overtures. 
The  fact  that  the  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnam  have  rejected  every  effort  for 
peaceful  negotiation  has  clearly  indi- 
cated that  there  is  no  possibility  for 
peace  at  this  time. 

It  must  be  said  by  any  unbiased  ob- 
server that  the  efforts  of  the  President 
have  been  overwhelming  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  peaceful  solution.  He  has  gone  far 
more  than  the  second  mile.  He  has  re- 
peatedly committed  the  administration 
to  the  principle  of  imconditional  discus- 
sions leading  to  the  negotiation  of  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  said  a  peace  set- 
tlement. He  has  expressed  readiness  to 
utilize  mediation  efforts  by  United  Na- 
tions members,  and  especially  by  United 
Nations  Secretary-General  U  Thant  He 
has  also  proposed  a  billion  dollar  devel- 
opment fimd  for  southeast  Asia. 

All  of  this  indicates  a  deep  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility aa  the  part  of  the  President 
to  explore  every  means  possible  to  find 
a  solution  to  problems  in  Vietnam. 

With  his  announcement  of  today,  the 
President  has  again  forcefully  asserted 
his  sincerity  of  purpose  by  instructing 
Ambassador  Goldberg  to  immediately 
take  this  problem  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations. 

If  the  request  by  the  President  for  the 
intervention  by  the  United  Nations 
achieves  success,  we  will  all  rejoice.  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  upholding  the 
hand  of  the  President  in  this  matter  and 
giving  him  my  prayerful  support. 


February  1,  1966 
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REMARKS  OP  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY,  CYC  CONVENTION, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rostxnkowski]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROSTES^KOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
on  November  13,  1965,  the  Catholic 
Youth  Organization  of  Chicago  pre- 
sented their  award  "For  God  and 
Youth."  to  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  for  his  outstanding  work  in 
support  of  the  welfare  of  our  Nation's 
young.  In  accepting  the  award  the 
Vice  President  addressed  the  CYO  Con- 
vention with  a  most  stirring  speech. 
With  permission,  I  would  like  this  speech 
printed  into  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Remarks  bt  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey,    CYO     CONVENTTON.     CHICAGO,     ILL., 

November  13,  1965 

Your  excellency,  monsignor.  reverend 
clergy,  and  my  friends  of  the  CYO.  I  am 
deeply  honored  to  receive  this  award,  "For 
God  and  Youth."     i  favor  both. 

You  young  people  of  CYO  exemplify  what 
Is  right  with  the  youth  of  America.  You  are 
our  builders  of  the  future.  You  will  uphold 
our  Nation's  best  traditions  and  practice 
good  citizenship  and  civic  responsibility. 

You  are  working,  in  the  words  of  Pope  Paul, 
to  "create  a  world  that  is  more  humane  by 
promoting  the  common  good  for  all." 

We  are  a  young  country.  And  we  are 
getting  younger  all  the  time.  The  average 
age  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  45.  And  that  includes 
Ben  Franklin,  who  was  70  at  the  time. 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  only  33  when  he  drafted 
the  Declaration. 

Today  the  average  age  of  a  U.S.  Senator 
Is  less  than  58.  The  average  Representative 
is  about  60.  And  the  average  newcomer  to 
the  Congress  is  44.  The  youngest  Senator  is 
32;  the  youngest  Representative,  25. 

Today  more  than  half  of  the  electorate  is 
less  than  35.  And  by  1966,  more  than  half  of 
our  population  will  be  less  than  26. 

Our  own  President  held  his  first  Presi- 
dential appointment  at  27  and  hU  first  polit- 
ical office  at  29. 

In  America,  more  than  In  any  other  place 
In  the  world,  a  young  person  can  rise  as 
rapidly  as  his  talents  and  energies  allow 
him.    Youth  is  no  barrier. 

Eight  days  before  the  terrible  tragedy  of 
November  22,  1963.  President  Kennedy  ad- 
dressed your  convention  in  New  York  and 
urged  you  to  "give  the  best  you  have  to  the 
United  States  because  upon  our  people  rests 
the  burden  of  caring  for  our  own  as  well  as 
for  millions  of  others  around  the  world  who 
look  to  the  United  States." 

Today's  young  people — as  students  and  as 
citizens — are  meeting  their  responsibilities  In 
carrying  that  burden. 

A  poll  in  a  national  news  magazine  re- 
cently asked  American  students  how  far 
they  would  go — beyond  mere  talk — to  sup- 
port a  cause  in  which  they  believed.  Some 
93  percent  said  they  would  sign  a  petition — 
72  percent  had  already  done  so.  Some  87 
percent  said  they  would  contribute  money — 
58  percent  had  already  done  so.  Forty-three 
percent  were  even  ready  to  go  to  Jail. 

More  than  10.000  young  volunteers  are 
now  serving  in  the  Peace  Corps.  Another 
3,000  have  alreadjr  returned  after  tours  of 
duty.  But  moet  significant,  more  than 
100.000  have  asked  to  take  part  In  the  bold 
and  imaginative  experiment. 

When  VISTA  (Volunteers  in  Service  to 
America — the  domestic  Peace  Corps)  was 
launched,  more  than  3.000  inquiries  were 
received  from  young  people  on  the  first  day 
of  business. 

No  fewer  than  one-quarter  of  the  members 
of   our  armed   services   are   under  20   years 

old. 
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Young  Americans  today  live  In  a  world 
that  has  the  capacity  to  destroy  itself.  And 
they  know  that  the  detonators  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  older  generation.  Yet  they 
have  responded  not  by  turning  selfishly  in- 
ward, but  by  personal  involvement  in  tiie 
world  around  them.  They  have,  far  bet- 
ter than  the  older  generation,  grasped  the 
facts  of  our  time. 

We  no  longer  live  safe  in  our  continental 
refuge.  There  is  no  place  to  hide.  There 
Is  no  security  in  isolation. 

While  our  Nation  enjoys  the  greatest  pros- 
perity in  history,  and  possesses  unequaled 
power,  we  also  live  in  mounting  danger  and 
uncertainty. 

The  world  is  filled  with  disorder,  violent 
change,  yes,  revolution. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  there  are  mod- 
ern weapons  which  can  destroy  the  civilized 
world  in  a  half -hour's  time. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of 
the  world  is  poor,  hungry,  and  sick — and 
the  gap  between  the  rich  nations  and  the 
poor  nations  widens  each  year.  These  rest- 
less, poor  and  yet  proud  people  demand,  by 
whatever  means,  something  better.  This 
two-thirds  of  the  world  Is  the  target  for 
those  who  promise  quick  and  easy  solution 
to  old  and  complex  problems. 

The  globe  is  exploding  with  people. 
We  are  engulfed  in  great  waves  of  scien- 
tific and  technological  change  which  we  do 
not  fully  understand  and  which  can  over- 
come us  or  save  us. 

We  must  master  science  and  technology  so 
that  It  may  serve  man. 

We  must  learn  the  techniques  of  defeat- 
ing the  new  tactics  of  aggression. 

But  we  must  also  learn  this  truth:  The 
mere  existence  of  deep  poverty  In  the  world 
Is  not  only  unjust^-lt  is  an  Invitation  to 
freedom's  destruction. 

And  we  must  realize  that  this  gigantic 
task  of  helping  others  to  help  themselves, 
of  resisting  aggression  and  protecting  free- 
dom can  only  be  sustained  In  America,  the 
leader  of  free  nations,  is  powerful  and 
united. 

I  know  that  the  vast  majority  of  American 
young  people  are  united  In  support  of  this 
Nations  policies  of  commitment  to  the 
world— and,  s}>eclfloally,  our  present  role  in 
Vietnam. 
I  am  proud  that  CYO  has  endorsed  them. 
Others  disagree. 

Criticism  and  debate  are  vital  to  a  democ- 
racy. Nobody  denies  anyone  the  right  to 
take  iseue  with  the  policies  of  his  gov- 
ernment. 

But  the  right  to  be  heard  does  not  auto- 
matically Include  the  right  to  be  taken 
seriously.  The  latter  depends  upon  what  U 
being  said. 

I  salute  those  young  people  who  not  only 
dissent,  but  who  by  the  logic  and  substance 
of  their  argument  have  compelled  the  citizens 
of  America  to  pay  attention  to. their  views — 
to  take  them  seriously. 

I  am  also  here  to  say,  frankly  and  critically, 
that  the  behavior  of  some  young  Americans 
in  recent  weeks  Is  not  deserving  of  such 
attention. 

The  right  of  dissent  Is  a  rttal  factor  in  the 
health  of  oiu-  democratic  order.  But  there 
exists  an  equal  obligation  for  those  with  re- 
sponsibility to  decide — to  act — to  choose 
among  conflicting  opinions  and  available 
options.  And  these  decisions  demand  a  pre- 
cious combination  of  courage  and  common- 
sense. 

Humanity's  plea  Is  for  peace.  Pope  Paul 
dramatized  this  plea  durlrg  his  historic  pil- 
grimage to  the  United  Nations.  And  he  spoke 
for  all  mankind  when  he  told  the  U.N.  dele- 
gates:  "War  never  again  •  •  •  If  you  wLsh 
to  be  brothers  let  the  arms  fall  from  your 
hands." 

President  Johnson  has  said  the  most  im- 
portant word   in   the  world  is  "peaice."     We 


must  pursue  peace  to  the  end  of  the  earth 
or  face  the  end  of  the  earth. 

But,  my  friends,  we  cannot  have  peace  by 
retreating  from  our  commitments  and  obli- 
gations. We  cannot  obtain  peace  by  deliver- 
ing up  the  people  of  amall  or  weak  nations 
to  tyranny  and  terror.  We  cannot  have 
peace  by  walking  away  from  Communist 
threats  or  acts  of  aggression.  Certainly,  by 
now.  we  should  have  learned  the  lessons  of 
the  past.  My  generation  witnessed  the  sacri- 
fice of  whole  countries  in  an  effort  to  satisfy 
totalitarian  appetite — and  only  succeeded  in 
whetting  that  appetite.  The  result  was  that 
war  was  not  averted — It  was  made  certain. 

I  believe  that  peace  can  be  realized  in  the 
world.  I  think  that  nations  can  come  to- 
gether to  settle  their  dmerences  around  a 
conference  table  rather  than  a  battlefield. 
But  the  way  to  peace — the  way  to  avoid  the 
awful  alternative  of  nuclear  destruction- 
can  never  be  to  placate  aggressors  or  fall  to 
live  up  to  our  commitments. 

The  pursuit  of  peace  Is  an  act  of  courage 
unci  resistance  to  aggression  is  the  duty  of 
freemen. 

I  have  faith  in  you  and  In  your  future. 
You  are  not  complacent.  You  do  not  seek 
your  own  security.  You  are  filled  with  a 
spirit  that  says-  Change  what  is  wrong  by 
doing  what  Is  right,  give  of  yourself,  be  in- 
volved, be  committed,  do  not  be  satisfied 
with  mediocrity — take  part  In  life. 

President  Johnson  has  said:  "We  are 
grateful  for  the  progress  that  we  ourselves 
liave  achieved.  We  are  pleased  and  we  are 
determined  to  press  forward — not  for  our 
gain  and  greatness  alone,  but  rather  for  the 
gain  and  the  good  of  all  mankind  every- 
where" 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  call  on  you  today: 
Have  no  Uttle  dreams.  Make  no  little  plans. 
Beach  for  the  stars.  Do  not  be  satisfied 
with  things  as  they  are. 

Be  remembered,  as  Toynbee  says,  not  for 
crimes  or  even  astonishing  inventions,  but 
iis  the  first  generation  to  dare  to  make  the 
benefits  of  clviliz.Ttlon  available  to  aU  man- 
kind. 

And,  finally,  be  firm,  be  persevering,  be  de- 
voted to  the  goal  of  peace  for  all  men,  for  all 

time. 

For  the  pursuit  of  peace  resembles  the 
building  of  a  great  cathedral.  It  Is  the  work 
of  generations  In  concept  it  requires  a 
master  architect:  In  execution,  the  labors  of 
many.  Make  the  pursuit  of  peace  the  work 
of  your  generatloii. 

Do  these  things  with  faith  and  labor — so 
that  men  In  future  generations  may  live  as 
freemen  facing  days  ahead  of  peace  and 
promise. 


AMERICAN  ORGANIZATION  FOR  RE- 
HABILITATION THROl'GH  TRAIN- 
ING 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  GiLLiGAN]  may  extend  hla  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rbcord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  eloquent  and  perceptive 
speech  by  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Associate 
Justice,  Mr.  Abe  Fortas.  He  spoke  Jan- 
uary 23, 1966,  in  New  York  to  the  National 
Conference  of  the  American  Organiza- 
tion for  Rehabilitation  Through  Train- 
ing. His  topic,  as  I  read  his  speech,  wm 
that  a  new  world  frontier — people — has 
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(HMoed  and  this  Nation  has  an  obligation 
to  help  them. 

Pumping  c«pltal  goods  into  under- 
developed nations  is  not  enough. 
Justice  Fortas  said: 

W«  have  too  many  examples  of  substantial 
UtvMtments  In  caplt&l  goodj.  to  which  we 
have  contributed,  which  have  yielded  negll- 
glbla  resulU  because  of  the  lack  of  Ualned 
people  for  Industry  and  government.  People 
are  still  necessary  to  operate  machines;  peo- 
ple are  necessary  to  distribute  their  output; 
and  paople  are  necessary  to  utilize  and  con- 
vert their  product. 

Tills  leads  Justice  Portas  to  what  I  see 
as  hJs  main  point: 

Tbe  need,  then,  for  education  and  train- 
ing Is  acute.  Tbe  great  lack  of  the  nations 
that  are  the  generative  spots  of  world  Infec- 
tion Is,  I  suggest,  not  only  capital  Invest- 
ment— perhaps  not  primarily  capital  Invest- 
ment— but  Investment  In  people— their 
health,  education,  and  training. 

The  complete  text  of  Justice  Portas' 
speedi  follows: 

AoDBJae  >T  Bom.  Aas  FoaTM,  AasocuTa  Jus- 
ncB,  soraaia  Cottbt  or  tks  UNms  States, 
TO  THS  NanOMAi.  GoMvaaKMcx  or  thx  Amol- 
KJAX    OBaunSATioK    roa    RcHABiLrrATioM 
THaouoa    TaAUUfa,    CoMJcoooaa    Horl, 
Naw  Toax.  Cnrr,  Janttabt  23.  1066 
I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  at- 
tend the  National  Oonlerence  of  the  Ameri- 
can OBT  Federation.     ORT — the  Organlxa- 
tlon  for  BahablUUtlon  Through  Training— 
la  a  souree  o<  pride  to  all  who  believe  in  man's 
effort    to    help   other*    to   help    themselves. 
OBT  la  a  Bource  of  Inspiration  to  thoee  who 
beUere  that  voluntary  effort  can  aohieve  sub- 
stantial reaults — the  voluntary  effort  of  thoee 
whoee  vision  and   generosity   lead   them   to 
provide  tbe  facUltlee  for   self-help   and  of 
thoee  who  utilise  thoee  facilities. 

Through  the  years  OBT  has  demonstrated 
that  this  voluntary  effort  can  be  organized 
on  a  substantial  scale  and  that  Its  benefits 
wlU  be  eagerly  sought  and  productively 
utlllaed  In  countries  of  diverse  needs  and 
points  of  view. 

It  IsMtonlshlng  to  me  to  read  that  In  1964. 
OBT  ^ad  training  units  In  about  20  na- 
tions—nS|H)g  from  affluent  oountrlee  like 
the  United  Statee  and  Swltaerland,  to  na- 
N  with  problems  of  poverty,  like 
liorocco.  India,  )ind  Iran.  It  Is  surfvlsing. 
too.  to  read  that  ORT's  enrollment  was  over 
U,000;  almost  hall  being  In  Israel— the  land 
:)<  miracles. 

This  Is,  Indeed,  an  accomplishment  of 
itature.  It  would  be  notahle  as  a  govern- 
mental undertaking.  It  Is  spectacular  as  a 
private  achievement — and  particularly  as  an 
ichlevement  financed  in  the  main  by  only 
,  segment  of  the  population — the  Jewish 
omm  unity. 

OBT,  I  think,  provldee  an  example  for  the 
rarld  of  a  ftindamentsl  truth — that  first 
md  last,  world  progress  must  come  through 
ike  Improvement  of  the  knowledge  and 
kkllls  of  people. 

We  are  living  In  a  remarkable  age.  More 
emarkable  than  our  opening  of  new  fron- 
iers  of  scientific  knowledge  la  the  emergence 
if  a  new  concept  of  human  responsibility. 
¥e  have  exploded  the  atom;  we  have  sur- 
Dounted  the  earth's  limitations;  we  have 
tbe  threshold  of  outer  space;  we 
lava  daveloped  vast  new  instruments  capa- 
tle  of  delivering  infinite  death  or  Incalcula- 
ite  Ufa.  "nMae  are  fantastic  devel(^>ments  In 
I*  nga  of  man. 

Bat  t  aaggast  to  you  that  the  dimensions 
aatalareaiaati  are  rivaled  by  the 
aoceptanoe  of  tbe  Idea  that 
<  ha  raspoaatbUlty  of  a  man  goes  far  beyond 
1  Js  Xamtlj.  Us  oommunlty,  and  even  his 
I  lation;  and  that  the  responsibility  of  a  na- 


tion la  more  extensive  than  Its  people.  Re- 
fponslblllty,  we  have  begim  to  agree,  la 
worldwide'.  However  pragmatic  and  poUtlcsil 
the  origins  of  our  acceptance  of  the  prin- 
ciple may  be.  its  moral  base  and  Implica- 
tions are  profound.  The  principle  will,  I 
think,  survive  the  special  circumstances  and 
factors  that  brought  It  about.  It  promises — 
palnfiilly  and  slowly — to  be  the  regenerative 
factor  upon  which  a  future  of  peace  and 
human  achievement  may  be  based. 

The  fact  Is  that  a  new  frontier  of  the  world 
has  been  opened.  It  Is  not  a  new  frontier 
of  land — It  Is  more  Important,  I  think,  than 
the  new  frontier  of  outer  space  or  the  new 
frontier  lying  under  the  surface  of  the  sea — 
It  is  a  new  frontier  of  people.  In  this  Nation 
It  U  the  new  frontier  of  millions  of  Negroes 
and  poor  people  who  have  so  long  been  a  neg- 
lected national  resource.  In  the  world.  It  Is 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people — Africans. 
Asians,  people  of  Latin  America — who  have 
for  generations  waited,  useless  and  unused, 
outside  of  the  boundary  of  modern  life  and 
the  comforts  and  opportunities  which  It 
offers  In  such  abundance. 

This  Is  the  new  frontier.  This  Is  the  op- 
portunity and  the  challenge.  In  part,  our 
new  sense  of  responsibility  Is  caused  by  the 
ferment  on  this  frontier — our  response  to  Its 
rumblings  and  riots:  and  In  part,  our  own 
action  is  Itself  a  factor  producing  the  de- 
mands of  the  heretofore  deprived  and  neg- 
lected people  of  the  world. 

Acknowledgement  of  the  need  and  obliga- 
tion to  aid  these  people  is  one  thing.  How- 
ever, the  translation  of  our  willingness  to 
help  Into  positive  action  is  quite  another— 
and  it  challenges  our  ingenuity  and  states- 
manship. 

In  his  recent  state  of  the  Union  report,  the 
President  Indicated  his  intention  to  propose 
a  shift  in  emphasis  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. It  la  his  proposal  that  additional  em- 
phasis be  placed  upon  aid  to  people — upon 
health  and  nutrition,  and  upon  education 
and  training.  I  welcome  this,  and  I  think 
that  you  who  have  been  engaged  In  similar 
work  through  ORT  will  share  my  reaction. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  we  must  continue  for 
some  time  to  offer  aid  to  less-developed  coun- 
tries for  the  purpKJse  of  capital  resource  de- 
velopment plants,  machinery,  and  large- 
scale  projects.  But  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  complex  objectives  of  our  aid  programs 
can  ultimately  be  served  only  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  welfare  and  skills  of  people. 

Because  of  the  immediacy  and  urgency  of 
the  pressures — political,  economic,  and  psy- 
chological— it  has  been  necessary  to  empha- 
size large-scale  and  visible  contributions  to 
the  nations  that  we  have  assisted.  But  ulti- 
mately, our  objectives — both  political  and 
humanitarian — can  be  served  only  as  and 
to  the  extent  that  these  benefits  are  con- 
ferred upon  p>«ople — the  people  of  the  bene- 
ficiary nation.  For  we  se«l(  and  we  must 
seek,  a  better  life  for  them — a  life  In  which 
hunger,  disease,  and  the  lack  of  opportunity 
and  hope  do  not  drive  them  to  personal  deg- 
radation—or to  embrace  the  Illusory  prom- 
ise of  radical  solutions — or  to  desperate  ac- 
tion which  Is  both  self-destructive  and  a 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  This  ob- 
jective can  be  achieved  only  by  a  much 
greater  emphasis  upon  direct  action — upon 
action  directed,  plainly,  simply,  and  Imme- 
diately, to  feed,  house,  educate,  train,  and 
heai  the  people  themselves. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  difficulties;  the 
problems  presented  by  the  fact  that,  after 
all,  the  United  States  does  not  govern  or 
wish  to  govern  these  people;  that  whatever 
Is  done  must  be  done  by  and  through  their 
own  governments;  and  that.  In  many  In- 
stances, their  own  goverrunents  are  either 
profoundly  uninterested  In  the  welfare  of 
their  people  or  even  profo-mdly  opposed  to 
Improvement  of  their  education  and  welfare. 
But  we  must  begin — for  the  world  will  be 
neither    safe     nor    pleasant     until     dlseaEe. 


misery,  and  degradation  cease  to  be  the  fate 
of  a  majority  of  Its  p>opulatlon. 

My  friend,  Arthur  Goldschmldt,  who  has 
devoted  many  years  to  this  problem  as  an 
official  of  the  United  Nations,  has  said  that 
there  la  no  such  thing  as  an  underdevel- 
oped nation.  There  are  only  underdevel- 
oped people."  Nations  with  virtually  no 
resources — Denmark  is  an  example — have 
managed  to  develop  extraordinarily  high 
standards  of  accomplishment  and  excellence. 
Israel,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
are  examples  of  situations  where,  despite  ap- 
parently overwhelming  difficulties,  rela- 
tively high  stndards  of  living  have  been 
developed  in  a  comparatively  short  time;  and 
with  thoee  higher  living  standards  has  come 
sturdy  and  unsbakeable  dedication  to  the 
loftiest  principles  of  civilized  behavior. 

These  commtiniUes  have  achieved  great- 
ness, not  because  of  natural  wealth,  but  In 
spite  of  Its  absence.  They  have  achieved 
greatness  because  they  have  had  the  daring 
and  vision  to  invest  largely  In  the  health  and 
welfare,  the  education  and  traimng,  of  their 
people. 

In  contrast,  we  have  too  many  examples 
of  substantial  investments  in  capital  goods, 
to  which  we  have  contributed,  which  have 
yielded  negligible  results  because  of  the 
lack  of  trained  people  for  Industry  and 
government.  People  are  still  necessary  to 
operate  machines;  people  are  necessary  to 
distribute  their  output;  and  people  are 
necessary  to  utilize  and  convert  their  pro- 
duct. And  at  each  of  these  stages,  educa- 
tion and  training  are  necessary — to  do  the 
work,  and — no  less — to  organize  and  direct 
the  flow  and  allocation  of  men  and  goods  and 
services.  Without  the  necessary  skills  and 
training  in  production,  distribution  and 
utilization,  and  In  the  mechanism  of  govern- 
ment, the  seed  Is  planted  In  barren  soil. 

As  David  Morse,  the  director  general  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization  has 
said:  "We  have  learned  the  lesson  that  al- 
though new  financial  Investment  Is  of 
course  necessary  In  developing  countries, 
it  may  be  ineffective  or  even  wasteful.  If 
there  Is  not  the  capacity  to  use  capital." 
And  as  he  points  out,  the  capacity  to  use  it 
includes,  primarily,  education  and  skills  In 
the  labor  force. 

The  extent  of  the  problem  can  be  illus- 
trated by  a  few  comparisons:  There  are 
more  young  men  and  women  in  Institutions 
of  higher  education  In  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.SJI.  than  In  the  rest  of  the 
world  combined;  and  twice  as  many  as  In 
the  whole  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  Ameri- 
ca put  together.  There  are  more  than, 
3..V)0.000  students  In  technical  schools  in 
Japan  and  West  Oermany,  but  In  all  of 
South  America,  with  a  population  almost  as 
large,  there  are  only  600,000. 

The  need,  then,  for  education  and  train- 
ing Is  acute.  The  great  lack  of  the  nations 
that  are  the  generative  spots  of  world  Infec- 
tion Is,  I  suggest,  not  only  capital  Invest- 
ment— perhaps  not  primarily  capital  invest- 
ment— but  Investment  In  people — their 
health,  education,  and  training.  Studies  by 
Walter  Heller  and  others,  based  on  the  sparse 
data  available,  have  Indicated  the  somewhat 
surprising  result  that  a  dollar  Invested  In 
education  and  training  of  people  yields  sub- 
stantially greater  returns  than  a  dollar  in- 
vested In  capital  goods — particularly  in  the 
lees-developed  countries. 

So  I  say  to  you  that  the  road  which  ORT 
has  pioneered  Is,  I  think,  the  rocul  to  the 
future — to  a  world  of  peace  and  dignity. 
This  Is  not  Just  because  of  the  material  ben- 
efits that  will  be  conferred.  In  this  age  of 
awakened  hopes — In  the  day  when  resigna- 
tion to  slavery  and  degradation  has  been  dis- 
placed by  the  insistent  and  forceful  demand 
of  thoee  who  have  begun  the  painful  ascent 
from  the  pit  of  despair — like  the  Jews  of 
Czarlst  Russia  when  ORT  was  bom.  In  this 
day  it  Is  Idle  to  expect  the  hungry  and  hope- 
less to  be  peaceful  and  content;  it  is  day- 
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dreaming  to  expect  a  peaceful  world  when 
there  are  hundreds  of  millions  who  live  In 
the  black  night  of  despair. 

We  are,  I  think,  embarked  upon  the  road — 
the  road  of  rehabilitation  of  the  desperate 
and  destitute  through  training  for  life.  Sal- 
vation through  the  salvage  of  people  is  tedi- 
ous and  laborious.  It  is  neither  spectacular 
nor  glamorous.  But,  ultimately.  It  is  the 
only  way.  And  It  Is  the  way  that  serves  the 
ultimate  value  to  which  this  organization 
and  the  decent  people  of  the  world  are  dedi- 
cated— the  welfare  of  mankind. 

I  should  like  to  leave  with  you  these  words 
of  Edwin  Markham : 

"Why    buUd    these    cities    glorious    If    man 

unbullded  goes? 
In   vain   we   build    the   world,    unless    the 
builder  also  grows." 

To  you.  who  are  responsible  for  this  re- 
markable Institution  which  has  accomplished 
80  much.  I  express  my  admiration  and  my 
best  wishes  for  your  continued  success. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Zablocki,  for  10  minutes  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  30  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Conoressionai. 
Record,  or  to  revise  auid  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Moss)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Braoemas. 

Mr.  Greigg. 

Mr.  Henderson. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  p.m.)  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  February  2,  1966,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1977.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  examination  of  financial  state- 
menu,  fiscal  year  1965,  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  (H.  Doc.  No.  373);  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Government  Operations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

1978.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  possible  savings  from  Improving 
the  management  control  of  projectile  fuse 
covers  and  other  reusable  ammtmltlon  com- 
Ponenu,  Department  of  the  Navy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


1979.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
for  the  transfer  of  three  paintings  to  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Oermany  In  trust  for  the 
Weimar  Museum:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
comimttees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLER:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  A  report  on  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  its  present  and  future; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1236).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conmilttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJl.  4665.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
616  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
with  respect  to  the  tax  treatment  of  explora- 
tion expenditures  in  the  case  of  mining;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1237).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  9883.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  1373(c)  and  section  316(b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1238).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  H.R.  11927.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  permit  deduction  by  brokers  of  certain 
costs  and  expenses  from  rental  collections 
on  properties  acquired  under  the  veterans' 
loan  programs;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1239) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  HJl.  11681.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  88  of  the  United  Statee  Code 
to  clarify  the  responsibility  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  with  respect  to  the  training 
and  education  of  health  service  personnel- 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1240) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD : 
HJl.  12418.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  who  serve  In  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  Induction  period;   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr.  CASEY: 
H.R.  13419.  A  bin  to  enhance  the  benefits  of 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and   further   extend   the  benefits   of 
higher  education  by  providing  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  educational  benefits  for  veterans  of 
service  after  January  81,  1966.  and  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Pcarces,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

ByMr.  DYAIi: 

H.R.  12420.  A  bin  to  alleviate  certain  hard- 
ships to  employe**  In  the  administration  of 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

HH.  12421.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  Callfcwnla,,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 

H.R.  12422.  A  bm  to  provide  educatlotnal  as- 
sistance to  certain  veterans  of  service  In  the 


Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN : 

H  R.  12423.  A  bill  to  provide  educational 
assistance  and  assistance  in  obtaining  home, 
farm,  and  business  loans  to  certain  veterans 
of  service  in  the  Armed  Porecs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 

H.R.  12424.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  education  and  train- 
ing for  veterans  who  served  In  combat  or  In 
ceruin  campaigns  after  January  31,  1966.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

H.R.  12425.  A  bill  to  amend  section  104  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  with  respect  to  con- 
tempt  citations  in  the  case  of  witnesses  be- 
fore congressional  committees,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

H.R.  12426.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  certain  in- 
creased amounts  received  as  a  result  of  en- 
actment of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1966  to  be  disregarded  In  computing  in- 
come for  the  purpose  of  determining  eligibil- 
ity for  a  veteran's  or  widow's  pension  under 
title  38;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  12427.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  16  of 
tlUe  38,  United  States  Code,  In  order  to  In- 
crease by  20  percent  th*  income  limitations 
imposed  by  that  chapter  on  persons  entitled 
to  pensions  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  QUEB: 

H.R.  12428.  A   bill    to    establish    a   Federal 
Commission    on   AloohoUsm.   and    for   other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  REUSS: 

H.R.  12429.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  of  Marx:h  26  1934 
to  authorize  the  overprinting  of  certain  ctf 
such  stamps,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR : 

H.R.  12430.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  vn  of  the 
Civil  Righu  Act  of  1964  In  order  to  make  die- 
crimination  because  of  age  in  emloyment 
an  unlawful  employment  practice,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

HR.  12431.  A  bin  to  provide  educational 
assistance  to  certain  veterans  of  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHISLER: 

H.R  12432.  A  blU  to  more  effectively  pro- 
hibit discrimination  in  employment  because 
of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  age,  or  national 
origin,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ADAIR: 

H.R.  12433.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  so  as  to  make  veterans  of 
service  after  January  31,  1966,  eligible  for 
hospltalizauon  for  non-service-connected 
disabilities  on  the  same  basU  as  velerazis  of 
a  period  of  war,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BATES: 

HJl.  12484.  A  bill  to  amend  section  112  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  remove 
the  dollar  ceUlng  on  the  amount  of  combat 
pay  received  by  commissioned  oflloers  which 
may  be  excluded  from  gross  income;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KREBS: 

H.R.  12435.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize 
certam  grants  to  asstire  adequate  commuter 
service  In  urban  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  R»nirir.g  iu„j 
Currency. 
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KJL  IMM.  A  bill  to  laoBTui  uctlon  18*  of 
ttM  IntaB«t»te  Commerce  Act,  relating  to  the 
tllTontlnu*nf»i  or  chaage  ot  certain  opera- 
tions or  MTTlces  at  oommon  oarrien  by  rail. 
In  order  to  require  the  Intervtate  Ccxnmerce 
OntnintMlon  to  glTe  full  oondderatlon  to  all 
flnaiwrlal  awlrrtance  available  before  permit- 
ting any  ruch  discontinuance  or  change;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Intantate  and  Foreign 
Oonmroe. 

By  U1.UEED6: 
HA.  1MS7.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  dls- 
ixxitlaa  ot  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
judgmsnt  In  favor  at  the  Nooksack  Tribe  of 
Indians,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  T'^f'iU''  Affairs. 

By  lir.  MORRISON: 
HJl.  13488.  A  bill  to  amend  the  NaUonal 
Dafenas  Kduoatlon  Act  of  1066  to  permit  Fed- 
eral graota  for  equipment  for  the  teaching 
of,  and  for  Institutes  for  teachers  ctf .  physical 
education,  health,  and  recreation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Bt  Mr  M08B; 
HJi.  13438.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Servlee  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
llshmant  at  a  National  lye  Institute  in  the 
National  Institutas  of  Haalth;  to  the  Com- 
mittaa  00  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BAYLOR: 
HJL 13440.  A   blU    to    amend    the    act    of 
July  1,  1948,  so  as  to  provide  that  flagholder 


type  headstones  and  grave  markers  shall  be 
made  available  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  mark  the  graves  of  certain  deceased  serv- 
icemen and  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servlcee. 

By  Mr.  SCHISLER: 
H.R.  12441.  A  biU  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
Uahment  of  a  National  Eye  Institute  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  8CHWEIKKR: 
HS..  13442.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  207. 
title  IB,  United  States  Code,  to  prescribe 
procedure  for  the  return  of  persons  who  have 
fled,  in  violation  of  the  conditions  of  ball 
given  In  any  State  or  Judlclsd  district  of  the 
United  States,  to  another  State  or  Judicial 
district,  and  for  other  purpoeec;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATTHEWS : 
H  J.  Res.  818.  Joint  resolution  prc^iosing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEOOETT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  570.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library  to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Con- 
stantino Brumidl;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
H.  Res.  698.  Resolution  authorising  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
appoint  a  special  committee  to  Investigate, 
recount,  and  report  on  contested  elections 
and  campaign  ezpendltiires  of  candidates  for 
the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

HJl.  12443.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Oonzalo 
Ramirez  Villa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  12444.  A  bill   for  the  relief   of  Boris 
Spaleta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

H.R.  12445.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frank  J. 
Kreysa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 

HJl.  13446.  A  btU  for  the  relief  of  Lorenzo 
Cavltolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HM..  12447.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Beatrice 
Pomilla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12448.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Cateno 
Vlllarl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


TImm  To  Motv  AWad  ob  Resource 
CoBMrralioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or  vBomiA 
IN  TH>  HOUSB  OF  RKPRXSXNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  February  1, 1966 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  there 
ev«r  was  a  time  we  needed  to  protect  and 
devtiop  this  Nation's  natural  resource 
baae  It  1«  now.  The  protracted  drought 
In  the  Northeast  area  of  our  country  has 
concerned  many  about  future  water  sup- 
pllea. 

Tremendous  urban  expansion  has  con<- 
cemed  others  about  the  unnecessary 
waste  of  rich  productive  farmland  for 
nonagrteultural  purposes. 

Each  year  more  than  1  million  acres  of 
agricultural  land  goes  oat  of  production 
to  meet  our  growing  population's  needs 
for  housing  developments,  highways, 
shopping  centers,  {(furking  lots,  and  the 
like.  Unfortunately  much  of  this  land  is 
our  best  agricultural  land.  When  it  is 
sealed  under  concrete  and  asphalt,  It  is 
lost  to  agriculture  forever. 

The  day  is  here  when  we  must  carefully 
plan  our  use  of  natural  resources.  For 
help  in  this  field  we  need  to  look  no  fur- 
ther than  the  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts  that  have  almost  3  decades  of 
this  work  to  their  credit. 

In  my  congressional  district  52  percent 
of  the  farmers,  operating  53  percent  of 
the  land,  are  cooperators  in  local  soli 
conservation  districts. 

Of  the  10  JMM)  distrlet  cooperators.  more 
than  84M0  have  developed  basic  conser- 
vation plans  on  their  land. 

Fifteen  local  groups,  operating  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  acres  of  land,  have 


applied  for  help  under  the  small  water- 
shed program  so  that  they  might  prop- 
erly develop  their  land  and  water  re- 
sources for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people 
in  the  area. 

I  salute  these  people  for  the  work  they 
are  doing  and  I  urge  others  concerned 
about  resource  conservation  to  look  to 
their  local  soil  conservation  districts  for 
help  and  guidance. 


Soil  Conservation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STANLEY  L.  GREIGG 

or  IOWA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Febritary  1.  1966 

Mr.  OREIOG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  De- 
cember I  participated  in  a  program  at 
PauUina,  Iowa,  at  which  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  presented  conser- 
vation awards  to  outstanding  conserva- 
tion farmers  in  my  part  of  Iowa.  Similar 
awards  were  made  in  all  parts  of  the 
State  to  candidates  selected  by  local  soil 
conservation  districts. 

It  was  a  rewarding  experience  to  meet 
and  talk  with  local  conservationists  and 
to  observe  their  enthusiasm  find  their 
dedication  to  protect  and  improve  the 
State's  land  and  water  resources.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  their  concern  is  to 
develop  these  resources  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  economy  and  welfare  of  the 
rural  community,  both  agricultural  and 
nonagrteultural. 

My  observations  at  the  awards  cere- 
mony prompt  me  to  express  tribute  to  all 
of  Iowa's  soil  conservationist  district 
leaders  and  district  cooperators  who  are 


doing  such  a  magnificent  Job  of  caring 
for  our  vital  natural  resources. 

Their  programs  reflect  the  thinking, 
experience,  and  needs  of  the  entire  com- 
munity because  all  concerned  were  in- 
volved in  the  making  of  the  programs. 

Our  growing  population  accompanied 
by  expanded  use  of  natural  resources  will 
demand  more  complex  planning  and 
broader  resource  conservation  and  de- 
velopment activities  in  the  future  than 
ever  before.  SoU  conservation  districts 
have  accepted  this  challenge  and  are 
armed  with  the  experience  of  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  They  are  equipped 
to  deal  with  the  broader  resource  prob- 
lems of  the  future  by  recognizing  them 
today,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  handle 
them  well. 


The  Boy  Scoots  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF    KMcruCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  1,1966 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 8  will  mark  the  56th  anniverssuy  of 
the  founding  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica and  to  this  fine  organization  we  owe 
an  enormous  debt.  It  is  a  debt  that  can- 
not be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents; 
nor  should  it  be  merely  acknowledged 
and  summarily  dismissed.  For  it  is  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  It  Is  a  debt  of  appre- 
ciation for  the  solid  and  stable  role  that 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  have  played 
in  the  development  of  the  strength  and 
character  in  American  youth  which 
these  days  of  our  civilization  so  desper- 
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ately  demand.  Perhaps  it  is  a  debt  that 
can  !ie\'er  be  completely  repaid,  but  it  is 
a  debt  that  must  be  gratefully  recog- 
nized. 

From  this  great  voluntai-y  movement 
has  come  a  tangible  and  meaningful 
contribution  to  our  Amei-ican  way  of  life. 
In  tinies  of  peace  and  in  times  of  war.  in 
the  lioui-s  01  our  national  disaster  and  in 
tho  days  of  our  calm,  the  record  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  deserves  our  recognition  and 
our  fullest  support.  Clearly  theirs  is  an 
e.xan:ple  that  organized  youth  can  be 
and  often  is.  a  vital  force  in  strength- 
ennu-  the  principles  and  ideals  that  are 
so  arucn  a  part  of  our  great  American 
heniai,e. 

Youthhood   is   a   time   of   restlessness 
and  change,  and  this  is  good.     These 
young  energies  are  among  our  Nation's 
greatest  resources,  and  properly  chan- 
neled and  directed,  they  are  one  of  our 
most   etfective   means   of   insuring   our 
dicnjty  among  nations,  our  progress  both 
at   home   and    abroad,   and   the   liberty 
which  ;ve  hold  so  dear.    The  Boy  Scouts 
01  .nmenca  offer  to  all  boys  between  the 
a3:es  of  S  and  21  a  constructive  and  weU- 
planned  program  that  serves  as  a  stimu- 
lus to   this   splendid  potential.     It  has 
been  said  that  the  story  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
IS  the  storj-  of   1   boy  and   the  record 
of  33  millions  of  boys,  for  since  its  incep- 
tion  more   than  one-half  century  ago 
scout:ng  has  presented  a  challenging  ap- 
peal to  men  and  boys  alike.     Men  see 
scouting  as  a  carefully  structured  means 
of  encouraging  character  and  citizenship 
in  our  youth.     But  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  is  essentially  a  boy's  organiza- 
tion and  boys  see  scouting  as  a  marvel- 
ous adventure.    Indeed,  the  scout  move- 
ment combines  both  these  aspects  with 
a  well  defined  program  of  service — serv- 
ice to  God  and  service  to  our  country. 
Both  in  planned  good  turns  and  in  emer- 
gency  services,   American   scouts   have 
proved   true  to  this  concept  and   who 
among  us  can  enumerate  the  daily  good 
deeds  of  individual  scouts. 

It  was  in  1910  that  this  fine  organiza- 
tion was  established  in  this  country     It 
was  in  1910  that  the  first  charter  to  a 
boy  s  club  was  granted  to  Scout  Troop 
No.  1  in  Frankfort.  Ky.    As  a  Kentuck- 
lan,  I  am  understandably  proud  and  I 
take  additional  pride  in  the  steady  and 
significant  growth  of  the  Scouting  move- 
ment in  my  home  district,  the  Second 
District  of  Kentucky.     Scout  participa- 
tion is  at  an  alltlme  high  and  packs, 
troops  and  Explorer  units  operate  in  vir- 
tually every  community,  town,  and  city 
Nor  are  their  activities  confined  to  local 
and  national  boundaries,  for  Scouting  is 
an  international  movement  and  Scouting 
units  can  be  found  in  every  free  nation 
of  the  world. 

This  year,  the  Scouting  program— 
'Breakthrough  for  Youth"— will  be 
brought  within  reach  of  the  boys  who 
until  now  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  become  Scouts.  Today's  youth  need 
such  influences,  for  we  must  never  forget 
that  these  same  young  boys  will  be  the 
men  who  are  to  safeguard  the  future  of 
our  country  and  in  a  large  measure,  guar- 
antee the  hopes  of  millions  the  world 
around. 
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For  56  years  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica have  served  their  God  and  their  coun- 
try and  I  wish  for  them  a  future  of  honor, 
of  growth,  and  ever-increasing  stature. 
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Over  75  Repre»entativei  Ask  for  Anns 
Balance  in  the  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1,1966 
Mr^  CELLER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  in 
the  Record  copy  of  a  letter  which  was 
sent  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  on 
January  26,  1966,  requesting  that  effec- 
tive measures  be   taken   to  strengthen 
Israel's  defenses  and  thus  maintain  arms 
balance  in  the  Middle  East      Over  75 
Members  joined   in  signing  the  letter 
Many  of  the  Members,  however,  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  text  of  the 
letter  because  it  was  not  sent  to  every 
Member    of    the    House    for   signature 
Thus,  I  insert  it  in  the  Record  so  that  any 
Member  who  wishes,  may  associate  him- 
self with  this  appeal,  by  writing  in  simi- 
lar vein  to  the  Secretary  of  State     The 
text  of  the  letter  follows: 

Within  recent  weeks  we  have  become 
gravely  concerned  over  the  new  mllltarv 
preparations  which  the  Arab  states  are  mak- 
ing to  implement  their  anti-Israel  summit 
conference  decisions. 

As  a  result  of  these  decisions  the  Arab 
states  are  spending  millions  of  dollars  to 
train  new  brigades  and  to  equip  them  with 
new  weapons,  to  be  acquired  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  West. 

The  arms  buildup  Is  a  direct  result  of  the 
policies  of  President  Nasser,  who  has  prom- 
ised that  a  war  with  Israel  Is  Inevitable  Arab 
states  acquire  arms  because  they  are  en- 
couraged by  Egyptian  promises  or  because 
they  fear  Egyptian  expansionism  Conse- 
quently, Israel  Is  compelled  to  Increase  her 
defense  preparations  at  great  cost  to  her 
economy. 

All  of  us  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
Arabs  win  decide  to  end  their  war  against 
Israel  and  agree  to  enter  Into  negotiations  for 
a  limitation  In  their  arms  and  the  attain- 
ment of  a  peace  settlement.  We  wish  that 
day  could  be  today. 

But  deplorably,  the  Arabs  remain  com- 
mitted to  destroy  Israel.  The  United  Nations 
has  been  unable  to  challenge  this  llleeal 
posture,  the  Soviet  Union  pours  new  weapons 
into  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Iraq,  and  our  own 
Government  and  the  United  Kingdom  have 
recently  undertaken  to  increase  the  supply 
of  planes,  tanks  and  missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Jordan. 

We  are  not  complacent  about  any  of  these 
developments. 

We  are  aware  of  our  commitment  to  oppose 
aggression  In  the  area.  But  we  are  mindful 
that  the  concentration  of  hostile  and  well- 
equipped  armies  on  all  Israel's  frontiers  pre- 
sents a  constant  threat  of  an  attack  too  swift 
to  be  prevented  by  external  intervention. 

In  view  of  this  continuing  danger  we  be- 
lieve It  Is  imperative  that  the  United  States 
take  effective  measures  to  strengthen  Israel's 
defenses  in  order  to  deter  those  who  menace 
her  security.  In  our  Judgment  the  tactics  of 
indirection  pursued  in  the  past  are  no  loneer 
adequate  or  appropriate. 

Israel  Is  a  progressive  and  vibrant  democ- 
racy, a  friend  and  defender  of  freedom,  with 


a  message  of  inspiration  for  all  the  new  na- 
Uons  of  A^ia  and  Africa.  Peoples  ever>-where 
r.H  f  If^  ^"  commitment  to  democracy 
and  freedom  also  share  her  anxieties  lor  the 
future.  They  look  to  us  to  help  her  to  de- 
fend herself  and.  at  the  same  time,  to  do  all 
in  our  power  to  bring  about  a  lasting  peace 
settlement.  ^  h"<-c 

Wp  appeal  to  you.  Mr,  Secretary,  to  advance 
policies  which  reaffirm  in  every  way  our 
traditional  detprml.-iailon  to  help  nil  the 
peoples  in  the  Near  East  to  peace  and  a  bet- 
ter  life. 

Brock  Adams.  John  B   Anderson,  Prank 
Anntjxzio, 

WiLLUM  H   Bates,  Alphonzo  Bell,  Jon- 
athan     B,      Bingham,      William      S 
Broomfxeld.    George    E.    Brown     Jr 
PHiLLff   BtnTON,   James   A.   Btrne      " 

Elford  A.  Cederberg,  Emanttel  Celler 
Prank    M.    Clark.    Don    H.    Clausen' 

JEFFREY    COHELAN,    ROBERT    J,    CORBETt' 

James    C,   Corman,    Guenn    CtiNmNG- 

HAM. 

Emilio  q  Daddario,  DoMiNicK  V  Dan- 
iels, Harold  D  Donohue  Ken  W 
Dtal. 

Leonard    Farbstein.    Daniel    J     Flood 

John  E.  Fogartt.  Donald  M    Frarer 

Samuel  N.  Priedel.  James  G.  Fulton 

Edward  A.   Garmatz,   Jacob   H.   Gilbert 

John  J.  GiLLK.AN. 
SEv.MorR     Halpern,     Watne     L.     Hats 
Henry     Helstoski,     Chet     Holifizld' 
Elmer    J.    Holland,    Frank    Horton 
W.  R.  Hx-LL.  Jr. 
Harold    T.    Johnson,    Edna    F.    Kellt 
ErcENE  J.   KxocH,  Carlfton  J.  Kino' 
PAin.  J.  Krebs,  John  C.  Kunkel,  Clar- 
ence D,  Long. 
Harris  B.  McDowell.  Jr.,  Thomas  C   Mc- 
Grath,  Jr.,  Rat  J,  Madden.  William  5. 
Moorhead.    Abraham    J.    Mi-lter     Leo 
W.  OBrien.  Barratt  CHara,  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  Jr  ,  Richard  L.  Ottinger 
Edward    J.    Patten,    Thomas   M.    Pellt, 
Claude  Pepper,  Melvin  Price,  Roman 
C.   PuciNSKi,  Thomas   M.   Rebs 
Ben  RErTEL,  Joseph  Y.  Resnick,  George 
M.  Rhodes,  Howard  W.  Robison.  John 
J.   Rooney,   Benjamin   S.   Rosenthal 
Edward  R.  Roybal.  William  P.  Rtak 
Fernand  J.  St  Germain.  William  L.  St 
Onge,  James  H.   Schedxh,  Richard  8 
ScHWEiKER,   Garner  E.  Shriver,  Rob- 
ert E.  Swteeney,  Herbert  Ttnzeb,  Sro- 
ney  R.  Yates, 


Address  of  Confressman  John  V.  Tnnnej 
to  the  Annual  Football  Banquet  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  South  Bend. 
Ind. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Tuesday,  February  1,1966 


Mr.  BRADEMAS,  Mr,  Speaker,  on 
December  9,  1965, 1  had  the  great  pleas- 
ure of  welcoming  to  my  congrresslonal 
district  in  Indiana  one  of  the  ablest  new 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, our  distinguished  colleague.  Con- 
gressman John  V.  Txjnney  of  the  38th 
District  of  California. 

Congre.ssman  Tunney  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  the  annual  Notre  Dame 
alumni  football  banquet,  an  occasion  of 
great  importance  in  my  district.  At  this 
banquet,  held  at  the  University  of  Notre 
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Dame,  student*  and  faculty  of  the  uni- 
versity Joined  Notre  Dame  sdumni  in 
honoring  the  coaches  and  members  of 
the  Notre  Dame  football  squad. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In 
the  CoNGRissiONAL  RECORD  the  complete 
text  of  Congressman  Tunneys  splendid 
address  on  this  occasion. 

The  text  follows: 
Sptbch  of  th«  HoNoaABte  John  V    Tunvxt 

TO  TH«  Ajcntjal  Football  Banqdxt  at  tetx 

UHiv««srrT  or  Not««  Dame,  South  Bend. 

Ind. 

It  1«  a  great  honor  to  be  here  at  the  annual 
Notre  Dune  lootball  banquet. 

Tonight  I  would  lUte  to  direct  my  remaxka 
to  the  football  team.  You  are  the  ones  being 
honored  and  deservedly  ao.  The  tribute  Is 
not  being  paid  Jxist  because  you  had  a  win- 
ning football  season;  but  in  addition,  because 
you  and  the  teams  before  you  have  always 
played  hard  and  clean.  The  tradition  of 
your  te*m  is  cloaked  in  honor. 

The  University  of  Notre  Diime's  reputation 
with  the  average  sports  lover  throughout  the 
Nation  la  based  primarily  on  what  happens 
on  your  football  field  on  Saturday  afternoons 
In  the  fall.  With  educators,  graduate  schools. 
and  future  employers,  Notre  I>ame'8  reputa- 
tion is  based  upon  high  academic  standards: 
but  the  average  sports  lover  looks  only  at 
your  football  team.  Your  president  and  your 
professors  may  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
this;  it  is  a  fact  nonetheless. 

Notre  Dame's  football  reputation  has 
through  the  years  been  superb.  It  has  been 
synonymous  with  skill,  sportsmanship  and 
the  wUl  to  succeed.  It  has  denoted  courage, 
peralstence.  and  resourcefulness.  It  has  Im- 
parted the  faith  that  must  exist  within  your 
student  body  that  In  victory,  be  nwignanl- 
mous;  in  defeat,  be  honorable. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  qualities  which 
mak*  superior  athletes  and  which  enable 
these  athletes  to  band  together  into  a  coordi- 
nated and  effective  team,  are  the  same  quali- 
ties which  enable  men  to  excel  In  their  life- 
time careers. 

Nothing  brings  out  the  qualities  of  leader- 
ship, alertness,  courage  and  aggressiveness 
mor«  than  athletic  comp>etttlon.  Oen.  Doug- 
Ua  Mac  Arthur  knew  this  when  he  had  the 
following  words  carved  on  the  stone  portals 
of  the  gymnasium  at  West  Point : 

"Upon  the  fields  of  friendly  strife  are  sown 
the  seeds 
That,  upon  other  fields,  on  other  days,  will 
bMr  tbc  fruits  of  victory." 

COUBAOX 

Courage  Is  a  commodity  which  cannot 
be  purchased  In  the  marketplace.  A  per- 
son either  learns  to  overcome  his  fear  of 
unknown  and  future  dangers  or  be  does  not. 
Physical  courage  does  not  always  portend 
mental  and  spiritual  courage,  and  it  Is  of 
course,  mental  and  spiritual  courage  which 
are  so  badly  needed  Ln  every  Job  and  profes- 
sion throughout  one's  Ufe.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  self-confidence  that  a  person 
acquires  by  being  able  to  withstand  physical 
pain  Is  an  important  component  in  standing 
up  to  life's  pressures  and  remaining  true  to 
principle. 

My  father  has  told  me  on  numerous  oc- 
casions that  the  self-confidence  and  disci- 
pline that  be  learned  in  the  prize  ring  have 
helped  him  In  many  instances  of  his  sub- 
sequent business  career.  I  know  that  it  Is 
not  befitting  true  modesty  to  talk  about  one's 
father  In  flattering  terms,  but  I  hope  as 
athletes,  you  wlU  forgive  this  son  of  an 
athlete. 

My  father  has  felt  always  that  he  had  his 
reputation  to  uphold  In  ever3rthing  he  did. 
He  had  been  honored  during  his  boxing 
days  as  a  clean-Uving  champion.  He  has 
never  wanted  people  to  say,  "You  know. 
Oene  Tunney.       Once  upon  a  time  he  was 


quite  a  guy."  I  do  not  think  that  anyone 
will  ever  say  this.  Being  conscious  of  hav- 
ing beea  a  champion,  my  father  has  always 
tried  to  live  like  one  and  In  more  than  one 
Instance,  he  has  given  up  a  business  deal 
which  he  felt  would  be  profltiible.  but  not 
entirely  fair  to  all  parties  concerned. 

Sportsmanship,  Uks  courage,  is  an  essen- 
tional  Ingredleni  to  genuine  success  on  the 
playing  field  or  In  a  man's  profession.  I 
am  reminded  of  the  statement  of  Graniland 
Rice: 

"When  the  one  great  Scorer  comes  to  write 
against  your  name: 
He  marks,  not  that  you  won  or  loet,  but 
how  you  played  the  game  " 

The  other  day  In  California,  a  former  pro- 
fessional football  player  who  now  holds  a 
rather  low-paying  Job  as  a  shoe  salesman 
was  telling  a  group  of  high  school  students 
who  had  made  Riverside  County's  all-league 
football  team  that  they  ought  to  forget  all 
the  stuff  they  had  heard  about  sportsman- 
ship— the  only  thing  that  counted  was  win- 
ning. He  added,  "Everybody  loves  a  win- 
ner. If  you  walk  into  a  clothing  store  after 
a  National  Football  League  game,  the  owner 
gives  you.  as  a  winner,  a  suit  He  tells  a 
locer  to  show  his  money  before  he  even 
shows  him  what  there  Is  In  stock." 

Aside  from  the  natural  revulsion  that  any- 
one feels  In  having  a  man  prcx;lalniing  such 
a  debasing  philosophy  to  youngsters,  I  won- 
dered for  a  while  if  there  were  any  pragmatic 
merit  in  what  he  was  saying.  I  am  con- 
vinced there  is  not. 

HONOR 

Whatever  wc  do  in  life,  however  much 
money  we  make  or  glory  we  bring  to  our 
name,  our  satisfaction  is  dependent  upon  the 
value  we  assign  to  tue  accomplisiiment.  Its 
value  to  us  is  influenced  by  wh:;t  offers 
think.  Fortunately,  honor  is  still  glorified  by 
most  Americans.  To  reach  a  go.il  without 
honor.  Is  to  invalidate  the  whole  purpose  of 
the  effort. 

Success  is  sweet  not  only  because  of  the 
personal  grat.ficAtion  derived  from  the  ac- 
compi.snment,  but  also  because  of  the  esteem 
that  others  have  for  the  victor.  The  saddest 
spectacle  m  the  world  is  the  man  who  rides 
roughshod  over  his  peers  in  accomplishing 
his  ends,  only  to  find  that  at  the  moment 
the  taste  of  triumph  should  be  the  most  suc- 
culent, it  has  turned  to  ashes  in  his  mouth 
because  people  hate  the  means  by  which  it 
was  achieved. 

Perhaps  the  reason  the  speechmaker  In 
Palm  Springs  has  not  been  more  successful 
since  he  retired  from  football  is  that  too 
many  people  have  heard  his  speech  and  do 
not  trust  him  with  anything  more  important 
than  their  footwe.ir 

An  analysis  of  the  careers  of  great  men  In 
dlflerent  walks  of  life  shows  several  factors 
in  common.  These  factors  are  found  in  the 
careers  of  great  athletes.  First,  all  have  the 
desire  to  fight  their  way  to  the  top  and  have 
developed  their  individual  talents  to  the  best 
of  their  abilities.  Second,  most  have  devel- 
oped quite  early  in  their  careers  a  clear 
vision  of  their  ultimate  goals  and  have  pur- 
sued these  goals  with  dedication.  Third,  al- 
most all  have  worked  harder  and  longer  than 
their  contemporaries,  and  have  persisted 
when  others  said  that  it  could  not  be  done. 
Fourth,  all  have  had  an  inner  faith  that  they 
would  succeed.  Fifth,  most  have  had  a 
unique  ability  to  be  honest  with  themselves 
while  In  the  ascendancy  and  axe  capable  of 
objectively  evaluating  their  talents  and  defi- 
ciencies. Sixth,  many  great  men,  even 
though  fiercely  proud,  have  humility  in  their 
knowledge  that  for  all  their  talent,  they  are 
beholden  to  their  Lord  for  all  they  have. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  you  members  of  the 
football  team  have  a  great  headstart  over 
most  of  your  fellov.-  students  as  you  go  out 
from  under  the  shelter  of  university  life. 


LEADER8Hn> 

You  have  learned  to  fight  and  persist  In 
the  toughest  type  of  competition.  You  have 
developed  your  leadership  capabilities  and 
have  seen  the  value  of  sportsm.inshlp.  Your 
physical  courage  has  been  demonstrated  week 
after  week  and  your  faith  sorely  tested.  It 
Is  going  to  be  your  challenge  and  your  duty 
to  transfer  all  you  have  learned  to  your  fu- 
ture vocations. 

It  can  be  fairly  said  that  never  before  In 
history  has  our  country  needed  men  with 
your  backgrounds  more.  In  the  era  of  tech- 
nological advancement,  urban  sprawl,  popu- 
lation explosion,  socl.al  revolution,  ?.nd  con- 
frontation between  the  West  and  the  East. 
your  particular  leadership  talents  jire  In 
short  supply.  We  need  intelligent,  fair- 
minded  men  In  business.  In  government,  in 
positions  of  community  leadership. 

There  has  been  much  talk  in  recent  ye.vs 
of  how  America's  youth  Is  in  revolution. 
More  articles  and  books  are  being  written 
now  than  ever  before  on  the  changing  face 
of  youth.  Many  authors  deplore  wh.it  is 
happening  to  movies,  morals,  and  manners: 
and  blame  It  on  young  adults  and  teenagers. 

SEBVICE 

I  believe  that  youth  today  are  more  com- 
mitted to  a  sense  of  justice,  altruism  and 
service  than  ever  before  In  history.  The  rec- 
ord demonstrates  this.  More  than  10.000 
young  volunteers  are  now  serving  in  the 
Peace  Corps  and  another  3.000  have  already 
returned  home.  More  than  100,000  youths 
have  applied  for  service  In  this  same  Pe.ice 
Corps  to  promote  International  cooperation, 
understanding,  and  aid. 

When  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps  (VISTA) 
was  launched,  more  than  3.000  inquiries  were 
received  on  the  first  day. 

The  fierce  sense  of  Justice  that  pervades 
many  segments  of  youthful  America  is  mani- 
fested by  Involvement  in  the  civil  rights 
movement  In  our  country,  dedicated  work  in 
political  campaigns,  and  an  Increasing  de- 
sire of  many  students  to  work  with  and  help 
the  poverty  stricken  during  vacations.  I 
sense  an  activist  commitment  to  the  promo- 
tion of  social  values  today  that  did  not  exist 
as  recently  as  10  years  ago  when  I  was  going 
through  college. 

I  have  a  vague  sense  that  university  stu- 
dents today  look  upon  the  students  of  the 
1950'8  as  disengaged  with  the  moral  .ind  so- 
cial Issues  of  the  day.  Whereas  I  recall  that 
a  person  was  really  "in"  if  he  was  blase  and 
slid  along  taking  nothing  too  seriously,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  student  of  the 
1960's  Is  "out"  if  he  Is  not  aware  of  and  in- 
terested in  the  great  moral  and  p.ollt:c:il 
challenges  of  our  time. 

VlSrr    TO    VIETNAM 

I  have  Just  returned  from  Vietnam.  While 
there,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  at 
least  400  Callfornians  serving  In  our  Armed 
Forces.  I  met  them  as  they  were  going  into 
battle  and  as  they  were  returning  from  pa- 
trols. I  met  them  in  supply  depots  and  In 
hospitals.  In  every  case,  I  would  atk  one 
question:  "Do  you  feel  that  we  are  doing  the 
right  thing?"  I  can  report  to  you  that  not 
one  man  said  that  he  did  not  feel  that  we 
should  be  in  Vietnam.  All  seemed  to  know 
that  It  was  Important  that  the  United  St.ites 
turn  back  Communist  aggression  in  this  lar- 
flting  corner  of  the  world. 

One  Marine  lieutenant,  23  years  of  age.  h.id 
only  2  days  before  had  his  right  leg  blown  off 
in  combat,  said  to  me  in  response  to  my 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  our  country 
was  doing  the  right  thing  in  Vietnam.  "Con- 
gressman, If  I  had  to  do  it  all  over  again.  I 
would  do  the  same  damn  thing."  It  is  quite 
clear  that  our  soldiers  understand  that  al- 
though the  Communists  are  not  Invading 
our  Ijorders  today  that  their  assault  acainst 
the  freedom  of  the  South  Vletnameca  people 
is  a  direct  assault  upon  the  future  'rc-lori! 
of  America. 
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The  Communists  believe  that  they  will  be 
able  to  take  over  the  rich,  technological  na- 
tions such  as  the  United  States  and  the 
Western  European  countries  by  first  taking 
over  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the 
world.  They  believe  that  by  exporting  revo- 
lution to  these  underdeveloped  countries 
that  automatically,  one  by  one,  they  shall 
fall  victim  to  Communist  domination.  The 
Chinese  Communists  believe  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  equate  the  world  to  their  own  ex- 
perience within  China.  They  believe  that 
once  a  guerrilla  force  captures  the  country- 
side, the  cities  will  fall  like  ripe  plimas  into 
their  lap.  They  envision  the  underdevel- 
oped areas  to  be  the  countryside  and  the 
rich,  technological  nations  to  be  the  cities. 

According  to  the  Communist  theory  of  In- 
evitability, there  Is  no  question  but  that  one 
southeast  nation  after  another  must  pass 
from  independence  to  Communist  allegiance. 
A  necessary  component  of  the  Communist 
theory  of  guerrilla  warfare  is  that  in  the  in- 
between  equilibrium  stage  of  the  struggle 
between  guerrilla  forces  and  governmental 
forces  that  the  will  of  the  government  to  re- 
sist is  slowly  sapped  and  eventually  is 
broken.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  Com- 
munists look  upon  the  demonstrations  in  the 
United  States  against  the  Vietnam  war  as  a 
sure  sign  that  America's  will  to  resist  is 
weakening.  The  leaders  delude  themselves 
Into  believing  that  a  majority  of  Americans 
support  these  demonstrations.  It  fits  into 
the  formula  that  America's  will  should  break 
and  the  Communists  use  every  mental  gym- 
nastic to  prove  the  validity  of  the  formula. 

My  trip  to  Vietnam  convinces  me  more 
than  ever  before  that  It  Is  essential  that  we 
turn  back  Communist  aggression  and  prove 
to  them  once  and  for  all  that  national  wars 
of  liberation  are  not  the  wave  of  the  future. 
I  am  also  convinced  that  the  young  men  from 
America,  who  have  gone  so  far  and  who  have 
left  so  many  loved  ones,  are  deeply,  person- 
ally, and  permanently  committed  to  the  de- 
fense of  this  little  and  embattled  land.  Their 
strong  reaction  against  the  demonstrations 
and  the  Irritation  with  which  they  read  re- 
ports that  peace  marches  are  being  held  back 
home  Is  proof  of  their  dedication  and  fight- 
ing spirit. 

I  know  that  we  will  win  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  my  on-the-spot  Investigation  has 
proved  to  me  that  we  are  winning  the  war 
now.  The  Communists  are  starved  for  a 
victory.  TTiey  have  not  had  a  substantial 
victory  over  American  troops  for  the  past 
4  months  and  nothing  would  give  them 
greater  pleasure  than  to  be  able  to  broadcast 
throughout  Asia  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  they  were  capable  of  defeating  Ameri- 
cans. Our  troops  have  superior  firepower 
and  training.  They  work  In  close  coordina- 
tion with  our  airpower.  They  have  demon- 
strated that  the  helicopter  can  be  a  most 
important  and  effective  method  of  Increas- 
ing the  mobility  of  troops.  They  have  been 
killing  10  Vietcong  to  every  1  of  our  own 
lives  lost  In  battle.  In  short,  they  have 
proved  that  they  are  superior  soldiers. 

THE  STRtJGGLE  BETWEEN  COMMUNISM  AND 
DEMOCRACY 

Assuming  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  won,  what 
happens  next  In  the  long  and  titanic  struggle 
between  the  forces  of  communism  and  de- 
mocracy? Our  win  and  our  strength  will 
surely  be  tested  again  at  other  times  and  in 
other  places.  We  must  be  willing,  we  must 
be  able  to  respond  to  the  challenge.  In  the 
lone  and  in  the  gray  twilight  period  before 
our  confrontation  with  communism  Is  re- 
solved, there  will  be  many  opportunities  for 
the  weak,  for  the  uncommitted,  for  the  self- 
ish to  say  "Let's  give  up  the  fight  In  the  In- 
ternational arena  and  return  to  fortress 
America."  As  Is  always  the  case  In  any  long 
and  strenuous  engagement,  there  are  some 
who  are  called  but  who  fall  to  meet  the  test. 

We  can.  I  believe,  be  confident  that  our 
Nation's    future    Is    a    happy    one.     In    this 


generation  as  in  all  others  in  the  past,  we 
find  talent,  exuberance,  and  faith  bubbling 
to  the  surface  of  our  people,  wanting,  yee, 
demanding  to  be  tested.  A  nation  such  as 
ours,  endowed  by  laws  such  as  ours,  popu- 
lated by  people  such  as  ours,  with  a  spiritual 
commitment  to  democracy  such  as  ours. 
Cannot  help  in  the  long  run  to  overcome  all 
obstacles. 

America,  however,  looks  to  men  such  as 
you  here  at  Notre  Dame  for  her  future  leader- 
ship.   It  is  your  obligation  to  serve  her  well. 


Addres(  of  Representative  Basil  L.  White- 
ner,  of  North  Carolina,  at  Young 
Democrat  Banqnet  in  Gattonia,   N.C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Febriiary  1, 1966 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  North 
Carolina,  Hon.  Basil  L.  Whitener,  ad- 
dressed the  North  Carolina  Young 
Democrats  on  Saturday,  January  29, 
1966,  at  Gastonia,  N.C. 

In  his  speech  to  the  Young  Democrats 
he  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  support- 
ing the  President  in  his  efforts  to  halt 
the  spread  of  communism  in  southeast 
Asia.  He  also  reviewed  the  record  Con- 
gress has  made  in  behalf  of  a  better 
America. 

I  feel  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
will  find  his  speech  to  be  most  interest- 
ing and  informative,  and  I  request  that  It 
be  inserted  in  the  Record: 

Address  op  Basil  L.  Whitenier,  Member  of 
Congress,  Before  North  Carolina  Young 
Democrat  Club  Installation  Banquet, 
Holiday  Inn,  Gastonia,  N.C,  SATxmDAT. 
January  29,  1966 

I  am  honored  to  be  with  you  this  evening. 
As  a  resident  of  Gaston  County  and  as  Con- 
gressman of  the  10th  Congressional  District 
I  welcome  our  visitors  to  our  county  and 
district. 

We  can  be  proud  that  we  are  Democrats. 
We  belong  to  the  only  political  organization 
in  the  country  that  since  Its  beginning  under 
the  great  Jefferson  and  Jackson  has  repre- 
sented every  section  of  the  Nation  and  all 
classes  of  our  people.  Ours  Is  the  political 
party  that  has  room  to  accommodate  all 
shades  of  opinion  concerning  matters  of 
local  and  national  Interest.  We  can  rejoice 
In  the  fact  that  ours  Is  the  party  which  does 
not  demand  conformity  of  opinion  or  action. 
We  can  be  proud  that  we  are  not  a  sec- 
tlonsil  party.  We  can  take  pride  in  tlie  fact 
that  the  Democratic  Party  Is  the  one  political 
organization  In  our  Nation  that  has  a  unity 
of  purpose  and  a  zeal  for  a  better  way  of  life 
for  our  people  to  which  no  other  political 
party  can  lay  claim. 

The  Interest  the  Democratic  Party  has  In 
the  common  welfare  has  been  manifest  since 
its  founding.  It  was  Jefferson  who  said  that: 
"I  consider  the  people  who  constitute  a 
society  or  nation  as  the  source  of  all  author- 
ity. I  am  not  among  those  who  fear  the 
people."  The  Democratic  Party  has  never 
feared  the  people.  The  party  has  always 
found  Its  strength  in  the  American  people. 
On  another  occasion  the  great  Jefferson 
said:  "Those  who  labor  In  the  earth  are 
the  chosen  people  of  God,  If  be  ever  had  a 
chosen  people." 


Another    great    Democrat    and    the    other 

founder  of  our  party,  North  Carolina's  own 
Andrew  Jackson,  summarized  his  Democratic 
philosophy  by  saying:  "In  the  full  enjoyment 
of  tlie  gifts  of  Heaven  and  the  fruits  of 
superior  Industry,  econcHny,  and  virtue  every 
man  is  equally  entitled  to  protection  by  law." 

My  frlend£,  our  party  is  based  upon  the 
political  philosophy  of  those  two  great 
Americans.  The  political  Ideals  and  philos- 
ophies which  they  bequeathed  to  us  form 
the  foundation  ufwn  which  rests  our  great 
party. 

The  American  people  have  always  turned 
to  the  Democratic  Party  In  times  of  economic 
stress  and  whenever  our  national  security 
has  been  threatened.  In  1917,  it  was  the 
scholarly  Wilson  who  led  the  American 
people  on  their  first  great  venture  to  preserve 
the  principles  of  democracy  for  themselves 
and  for  our  friends  across  the  sea. 

After  the  disastrous  economic  decade  of 
the  1920's,  the  American  people  turned  to  the 
great  Franklin  Roosevelt.  He  led  us  out  of 
our  Nation's  most  devastating  depression. 

Under  the  dynamic  Rooeevelt  the  American 
people  not  only  conquered  economic  adversity 
but  went  on  for  the  second  time  to  crush 
tyranny  abroad.  And  when  Roosevelt  passed 
away  it  was  another  great  Democratic  Presi- 
dent, Harry  S.  Truman,  who  succeesfuUy  pi- 
loted the  American  Ship  of  State  through  the 
treacherous  waters  created  by  communism 
and  saved  Euroi>e  from  economic  collapse 
through  the  Marshall  plan  and  the  Truman 
doctrine. 

The  booming  economies  In  Europe  and  the 
free  governments  in  the  Middle  East  stand 
today  as  spectacular  tributes  to  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  of  President  Harry  8.  Tru- 
man. History  will  surely  record  him  as  one 
of  our  greatest  Presidents. 

Our  late  Pre;ldent  John  F.  Kennedy  halted 
the  spread  of  communism  In  the  Crirlbbean 
through  bold  military  and  diplomatic  decl- 
Eions.  And  today,  my  friends,  another  Dem- 
ocratic President  is  leading  our  Nation  at  a 
time  when  American  liberties  are  threatened 
by  Communist  tyranny  on  many  fronts 
throughout  the  world. 

Let  us  consider  together  some  of  the  ef- 
forts that  President  Johnson  and  our  Demo- 
cratic administration  are  making  to  halt  the 
spread  of  communism.  Tlie  American  effort 
to  halt  the  Communist  subjugation  of  south- 
east Asia  Is  the  most  challenging  opportu- 
nity, either  domestic  or  foreign,  confront- 
ing our  Nation  today. 

There  are  those  who  question  why  we  are 
lu  Vietnam.  The  answer  Is  very  simple 
Our  troops  are  in  Vietnam  to  preserve  the 
political  integrity  of  that  small  country  and. 
by  so  doing,  to  halt  the  cancerous  spread  of 
subversive  communism  throughout  south- 
east Asia,  and,  ultimately.  Into  Formosa,  the 
Philippines,  and  other  areas. 

Nearly  200,000  young  Americans  are  In 
Vietnam  today.  Many  others  may  yet  take 
their  places  in  the  battlellnes  before  the 
Communists  can  be  brought  to  the  confer- 
ence table.  Our  commitment  will  be  ex- 
pensive. Our  struggle  will  be  hard  and  dan- 
gerous. Wliatever  the  cost,  America  must 
be  prepared  to  pay  It  If  we  value  freedom  for 
ourselves  and  for  Uberty-lovlng  people  every- 
where. 

Our  President  deserves  the  support  and 
prayers  of  our  people  in  his  efforts  to  lead 
us  along  the  difficult  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary paths  of  southeast  Asia.  As  members 
of  a  great  political  party  wherein  all  shades 
of  American  public  opinion  can  be  accom- 
modated, we,  of  course,  do  not  expect  every 
American  to  agree  with  the  diplomatic  and 
military  decisions  of  our  President. 

One  of  the  glories  of  our  system  is  the 
fact  that  we  are  a  nation  which  tolerates 
nonconformists.  When  the  right  to  differ 
with  the  policies  of  our  Government  and  the 
decisions  of  our  leaders  is  abrogated  at  home. 
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m  will  hav«  loat  our  liberty  a«  surely  as  If 
It  had  perished  on  the  battlefield. 

But  Ln  the  exercise  of  our  right  to  disagree 
we  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  If 
American  efforts  to  contain  communism  fall, 
the  privilege  of  free  speech  and  our  other 
treasured  freedoms  will  disappear  from  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

The  majority  of  the  American  people  sup- 
port our  President.  The  majority  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  support  the  President 
and  will  give  him  whatever  he  requests  to 
bring  about  a  Just  and  lasting  victory  in  the 
Far  Kast. 

Uy  fellow  Democrats,  we  are  living  in  a 
period  of  economic  opportunity  and  material 
growth  without  parallel  In  the  history  of  the 
world.  Our  present  progress  In  every  fleld 
has  been  phenomenal.  Under  the  dyneimlc 
leadership  of  our  party  we  have  In  the  past 
5  years  made  unprecedented  progress  In  every 
phase  of  our  national   xonomlc  life. 

We  have  better  housing,  better  schools,  im- 
proved health  conditions,  more  highways, 
and  countleas  other  bleulnga  than  was  pre- 
dicted as  recently  as  10  years  ago. 

For  example,  during  IBSfi  American  busi- 
ness spent  for  plants  and  equipment  over 
$61  billion.  In  a  2-year  period  expenditures 
for  this  purpose  Increased  over  30  percent. 
It  la  predicted  that  we  will  have  a  gross  na- 
tional product  this  year  of  over  $723  billion. 
We  have  a  lower  rate  of  unemployment 
than  at  any  other  time  In  our  history.  Em- 
ployment has  risen  by  over  6  million  people 
since  1961.  Unemployment  has  dropped  from 
7.1  to  4.4  percent  during  this  period. 

New  businesses  are  currently  being  incor- 
porated at  the  rate  of  197.000  every  year.  We 
had  only  13,000  business  failures  last  year, 
and  of  these  11,000  involved  companies  of 
less  than  $100,000  caplUl  investment. 

Common  stock  prices,  earnings,  and  yields 
are  at  a  high  level.  Corporate  profits,  after 
taxes,  have  grown  more  than  80  percent. 

Since  1961  personal  Income  has  increased 
more  than  $120  billion  to  an  annual  rate 
exceeding;  $530  billion.  The  factory  worker's 
wage  has  Increased  20  percent  since  1961, 
and  farm  Incotne  has  increased  nearly  20 
percent. 


We  often  hear  the  allegation  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  Is  getting  the  greater  share 
OS  revenue  and  that  State  revenue  collec- 
tions are  stifferlng  as  a  result.  It  Is  Inter- 
esting to  note,  however,  that  In  fiscal  year 
1964  our  booming  national  economy  helped 
to  Increase  over-al!  State  revenues  by  31  per- 
cent to  an  all-time  record  of  $45  2  billion. 

Democrats  have  not  lost  sight,  however,  of 
other  important  facets  of  our  national  life. 
FV>r  Instance.  1965  was  the  g^eat*st  year  In 
the  American  space  effort.  A  Democratic 
Congress  appropriated  $5,175,000,000  for  our 
space  program. 

Our  Ranger,  Mariner,  Gemini,  Saturn,  Tiros, 
and  Early  Bird  achievements  have  been  the 
result  of  our  Democratic  admJulstratlon's 
drive  to  make  America  first  in  space.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  recently:  "The  capacity  of 
this  country  for  leadership  In  this  realm  Is 
no  longer  In  valid  question  or  dispute  any- 
place In  the  world. " 

Our  present  Democratic  administration  has 
been  aware  of  the  great  need  to  conserve  our 
Ood-glven  natural  resources.  As  a  restilt. 
your  Democratic  89th  Congress  List  year 
passed  the  Land  and  Water  C^3n.s6rvatlon 
Fund  Act.  the  Wilderness  Act.  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  Act.  and,  In 
addition,  added  nine  new  areas  to  our  gi-eat 
national  park  system. 

Your  Democratic  administration  is  about 
to  conquer  the  age-o!d  problem  of  fresh 
water  from  the  sea.  Twenty-three  million 
Americans  face  a  perennial  water  shortage 
In  the  Northeast.  The  success  of  our  de- 
sallnlzatlon  program  alone  can  add  untold 
billions  to  our  national  wealth  through  the 
development  of  arid  agricultural  Innds  and 
Increased   commercial    opportunities. 

My  friends,  I  could  enumerate  many  other 
areas  wherein  we  have  pushed  on  to  new 
heights  of  achievement  for  ,i  better  life  for 
the  American  people.  A  Democratic  Con- 
grees  authorized  3  billion  additional  dollars 
last  year  for  Federal  aid  to  the  States  for 
the  construction  of  new  highways,  appropri- 
ated billions  of  dollars  for  many  new  pro- 
grams to  combat  poverty,  to  Improve  the 
health  of  our  people,  and  to  farther  educa- 
tion. 


It  has  been  demonstrated  In  the  legisla- 
tive programs  enacted  In  the  past  5  years 
that  the  Democratic  Party  is  still  the  party 
of  promise  and  of  accomplishment  for  the 
American  people.  Our  party  keeps  Its  face 
turned  to  the  future,  full  of  hope  and  new 
Ideas. 

As  an  example  of  the  concern  that  our 
party  has  for  our  people,  our  national  ad- 
ministration has  for  the  first  time  In  our 
history  made  a  concerted  drive  to  control 
narcotics  and  to  halt  the  abuse  of  drugs. 

Ever  mindful  of  the  debt  our  Nation  owes 
to  our  veterans,  the  89th  Congress  has  en- 
acted far-reaching  legislation  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  worn  the  uniform. 

The  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress  pro- 
vided more  than  $4.1  billion  for  veterans, 
more  funds  for  medical  care,  medical  re- 
search, compensation  and  pension  than  has 
been  provided  In  any  one  of  the  previous  35 
years  of  the  history  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. Medical  care  funds  alone  totaled 
$1.29  billion. 

Our  party  is  making  an  impressive  record 
in  behalf  of  the  American  people.  As  we 
move  along  on  the  high  road  to  a  better  life 
we  must  not  overlook,  however,  the  great  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations  which  have 
been  placed  upon  this  generation  of  Amer- 
icans. 

In  our  desire  for  greater  opportunity  for 
our  i>eople  we  must  not  permit  our  financial 
house  to  fall  into  disorder.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  a  sound  and  healthy  economy  and 
a  fiscally  sound  government  are  prerequisites 
to  the  future  well-being  of  our  people.  We 
should  not,  therefore,  demand  more  of  the 
Government  than  we  ourselves  are  willing  to 
give. 

The  Democratic  Party  holds  in  its  hands 
the  future  of  our  Nation  and  the  future  of 
the  free  world.  We  have  not  shirked  the  re- 
sponsibilities history  has  placed  upon  us  in 
the  past.  We  shall  not  falter  In  accomplish- 
ing the  great  missions  of  progress  and  peace 
that  He  ahead. 

Young  Democrats  have  a  very  vital  role  to 
play  in  the  building  of  the  great  America 
of  the  future.  I  know  that  you  will  measure 
up  to  the  high  Ideals  of  our  party.  In  the 
Democratic  Party  all  people  have  the  best 
hope  of  our  time  and  the  future. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

The  Houae  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DJD..  used  this  verse  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  words  of  Jesus,  John  16:  33:  Be  o/ 
good  cheer;  I  have  overcome  the  world. 

Almighty  Ood,  we  worship  Thee, 
humbled  by  mysteries  which  we  cannot 
fathom  and  awed  by  a  love  greater  than 
our  hearts  can  know. 

At  this  moment  of  prayer,  we  yield 
our  spirits  to  Thy  spirit  to  be  taught 
Thy  truths  and  to  have  them  translated 
and  touched  to  finer  and  nobler  Issues. 

We  beseecli.Thee  to  quiet  our  fears, 
making  us  to  be  serene  and  strong 
enough  to  stand  alone  and  to  face  the 
day  and  its  duties  with  new  hope  and 
Joy,  the  meaning  and  measure  of  which 
we  find  dlfflcult  to  estimate  or  explain. 

Olve  us  the  courage  to  remain  calm 
and  steadfast  in  the  midst  of  the  dark- 
ness that  surrounds  us  and  fill  us  with  a 
new  discovery  of  Thy  abiding  presence. 

In  Christ's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


THE  PRESIDENT  SHOULD  HAVE 
POWER  TO  DEAL  WITH  LABOR 
DISPUTES  SUCH  AS  THE  RECENT 
NEW  YORK  CITY  TRANSIT  STRIKE 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent power  to  deal  with  labor  disputes 


such  as  the  recent  New  York  City  transit 
strike. 

My  bin  would  permit  the  President  to 
block  strikes  aCfecting  major  segments 
of  the  Nation.  In  addition  to  his  present 
authority  to  intervene  in  those  threaten- 
ing the  entire  national  interest. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Johnson 
administration  did  not  intervene  in  the 
New  York  transit  strike  on  the  grounds 
that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  does  not  apply 
to  public  employees  and  that  it  can  be 
used  only  in  disputes  involving  inter- 
state commerce. 

My  bill  would  overcome  this  barrier 
amending  the  act  to  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  Impanel  a  factfinding  board  in 
strikes  affecting  commerce  of  any  type. 
imperiling  the  health  or  safety  of  any 
substantial  portion  of  population  or  ter- 
ritory. It  would  also  cover  employees  of 
publicly  owned  transportation,  transmis- 
sion, and  communications  agencies. 

The  bill  would  require  the  factfinding 
panel  to  make  public  nonbinding  recom- 
mendations for  a  settlement,  which  is 
prohibited  under  the  present  law;  and  it 
would  permit  the  President  to  block  any 
strike  while  the  parties  bargained  for 
30  days  on  the  recommendations. 
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It  also  would  amend  the  law  to  permit 
the  President  to  ask  the  Federal  court 
to  appoint  a  special  receiver  to  operate 
any  struck  facility  while  negotiations 
continued.  It  would  also  add  this  provi- 
sion to  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  which  ap- 
plies to  railroads  and  other  transporta- 
tion companies. 

A  procedure,  such  as  that  provided  for 
in  my  bill,  would  provide  for  a  publicly 
recommended  settlement,  the  right  to 
seize  the  facility  to  keep  it  operating, 
and  maximum  protection  of  the  public 
interest. 


EFFORT  TO  HELP  AMERICANS  OB- 
TAIN BETTER  HOUSING  HAS 
BORNE  FRUIT 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REES.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
the    Congress    has    taken    innumerable 
steps    to   help    Americans   better   their 
housing.     That  activity  has  borne  fruit. 
Today  about  two  of  every  three  Ameri- 
can families  either  own  their  own  home 
or  are   paying   on    one.     Our   housing 
standards  have  kept  pace  with  or  ex- 
ceeded our  advances  in  other  areas. 

Efforts  in  the  past — through  FHA  and 
the  GI  bill — still  have  not  come  to  grips 
with  an  adequate  solution  to  providing 
housing  for  the  poor. 

We  have  public  housing,  it  is  true. 
But,  this  is  not  enough. 

We  have  advantageous  terms  and  min- 
imum downpayments  for  low-income 
families,  it  is  true.  But,  this  is  not 
enough. 

We  must  now  take  the  extra  steps  and 
hold  out  a  helping  hand  to  the  poor  who 
have  not  been  able  to  share  in  our  grow- 
ing affluence. 

We  have  before  us  an  opportunity  to 
help  the  poor  through  the  rent  supple- 
ment program. 

Under  this  plan  the  poor  will  help 
themselves  as  much  as  possible,  and  if 
their  efforts  are  feeble  and  fall  short  of 
the  mark  of  standard  housing,  then  we 
as  a  people  and  as  a  government  will  pro- 
vide the  extra  strength  they  need  to 
reach  the  level  of  acceptable  accommo- 
dations in  our  great  coimtry. 

This  program  will  not  reach  all  of  the 
poor.  It  is  intended  for  use  by  the  aged, 
the  handicapped,  the  unfortunate  whose 
lives  were  disnipted  by  flood  or  storm. 
It  is  intended  for  those  whose  homes  do 
not  meet  the  standards  of  our  society  or 
who  have  been  forced  from  their  homes 
by  governmental  action,  such  as  high- 
way construction  or  urban  renewal. 
It  is  not  all  embracing,  but  it  is  a  start. 
Let  us  now  take  the  first  step. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  got  to  my  office  this  morning,  I  had  an 
urgent  call  from  my  district.  It  seems 
that  down  there  they  have  a  terrible 
problem. 

Their  problem  stems  from  what  some 
people  call  seigniorage,  but  others  call 
the  new  funny  money — those  pennies 
we  are  now  selling  for  a  quarter  with  the 
wonderful  result  that  our  Government 
can  pocket  the  profits.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  say  that  any  man  who  can  sell 
permies  for  a  quarter  is  bound  to  make 
money — even  Uncle  Sam.  But  now 
comes  the  rub. 

Last  year,  when  we  set  up  this  money - 
making  arrangement  we  were  absolutely 
guaranteed  that  the  new  quarters  would 
work  in  any  and  every  kind  of  vending 
machine.  Now  I  have  tried  them  in  soft 
drink  machines,  in  candy  machines,  in 
cigarette  machines;  and  they  seem  to 
work  pretty  well.  So  I  would  say  that 
private  enterprise  has  adapted  with  its 
customai->-  efficiency. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  phone  call  this 
morning  was  to  tell  me  that  down  in 
Columbus,  Ga..  in  our  own  U.S.  Govern- 
ment post  office,  there  sits  a  public 
stamp  macliine  to  which  has  been  taped 
a  great  big  handwritten  sign  saying: 

Do  not  use  the  new  quarters  in  this  ma- 
chine.    They  will  not  work. 


House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency's International  Finance  Subcom- 
mittee be  permitted  to  sit  while  the 
House  is  in  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  50  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROPOSED  MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT 
RESOLUTIONS  FROM  COMMITTEE 
ON  UN-AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
have  on  the  floor  today,  as  I  understand 
it,  seven  resolutions  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  for  con- 
tempt citations.  I  have  spoken  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis].  He 
very  kindly  will  give  me  5  minutes  time 
to  discuss  a  motion  to  recommit,  which 
I  am  going  to  submit. 

I  want  to  say  at  this  time  that  I  have 
been  a  defender  of  arid  a  believer  in  the 
essential  need  for  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee.  I  do  think 
the  proposal  that  I  have  had  in  for  a 
number  of  years,  to  have  a  select  com- 
mittee consider  all  contempt  citations 
which  really  this  motion  to  recommit 
embodies,  would  strengthen  both  the 
Congress  and  the  committee.  I  will  dis- 
cuss it  at  that  time.  But  I  did  want  to 
put  the  Hoase  on  notice  that  I  would 
offer  such  a  motion. 


THE  NATION'S  CAPITAL  SHOULD 
HAVE  ADEQUATE  SNOW-RE- 
MOVAL EQUIPMENT 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  BOLTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  been  through  the  beginnings  of  a 
snowstorm,  and  we  are  told  we  are  going 
to  have  some  more,  according  to  the 
weather  people.    I  find  myself  incensed 
that  the  Capital  of  the  United  States, 
wliich  is  practically  the  capital  of  the 
world,  has  no  machinery  to  handle  a 
heavy  snowfall.    I  would  like  to  ask  the 
District  Committee  to  get  busier  faster 
than  they  ever  have  before  in  their  lives 
to  protect  this  Nation  from  the  possible 
results   of   complete   inactivity,   as   the 
situation   lias   existed   in   the   last   few 
dpys.    I  was  up  In  New  York  on  some 
bu.siness  and  could  not  get  back  because 
nothing  was  open  down  here.    New  York 
cleaned  its  streets.     They  have  blower 
machines  and  things  like  that,  and  we 
have  them  even  out  in  Cleveland  where 
we   have   agreements  with   contractors 
who  go  to  work  if  the  cities  do  not  have 
enough  capacity.    Why  is  that  not  being 
done  here?    I  would  suggest  that  some- 
thing be  done  about  it  by  this  House 
and  at  once.     Picture  what  happened. 
In  the  Pentagon  only  a  small  number  of 
those  usually  there  could  get  through. 
The   same    in    other   departments    and 
areas. 

Hospitals — have  you  any  concept  of 
what  these  great  caravansaries  had  to 
deal  with?  Hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  very  ill  people  with  decreasing  num- 
bers of  nurses  and  doctors  and  assistants 
of  all  sorts — food  supplies  and  so  forth. 


SENSITIVE  SEIGNIORAGE 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  REUSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  afternoon  the 


THE    50TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  add  my  congratulation.?  to 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  50th  anniversary  of  that 
fine  organization. 

The  Boy  Scouts  organization  repre- 
sents everything  that  is  great  in  the 
American  tradition.  As  an  organization 
dedicated  to  the  training  of  boys  and 
young  men  in  the  virtues  of  honesty, 
self-reliance,  leadership,  citizenship,  and 
courage  it  has  few  peers  and  no  masters. 
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I  know  I  am  a  better  person  for  having 
been  a  Boy  Scout  myself,  later  becom- 
ing a  Star  Scout,  assistant  scoutmaster, 
and  troop  leader. 

8o,  my  congrratulatlons  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  for  50  great  years  of 
growth  and  progress,  and  may  the  next 
50  years  be  eqiiaUy  fniltful. 


KPFOTSTMSNT  OP  HON.  FRANK 
THOMPSON  AS  MEMBER  OF  THE 
FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSEVELT 
MEMORIAL  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  372,  84th 
Congress,  as  amended,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  a  member  of  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Thompsow],  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Mr.  Roosevelt. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
THE  MEXICO-UNITED  STATES 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY    GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  86-420. 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  of^the  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group  for  the 
meeting  to  be  held  February  9  to  Febru- 
ary 16.  1968,  at  Washington,  Philadel- 
phia, and  San  Francisco,  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
McDowKj,.  of  Delaware;  Mr.  Wright. 
Nix,  of  Pennsylvania,  chairman:  Mr. 
of  Texas;  Mr.  Johnson  of  California; 
Mr.  Cameron,  of  California;  Mr.  Slack, 
of  West  Virginia;  Mr.  Gonzalez,  of  Tex- 
as: Mr.  Derwinski,  of  Illinois;  Mr. 
Springer,  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Morse,  of 
Btoasachusetts;  Mr.  Harvbt  of  Michi- 
gan, and  Mr.  B«li.  of  California. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION 
AND  HEALTH  ACTS  OP  1966— MES- 
SAGE mOM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  EXX:  NO. 
375) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States ;  which  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Last  year  the  Congress  by  its  action 
declared:  The  Nation's  No.  1  task  is  to 
Improve  the  education  and  health  of  our 
pet^le. 

Today  I  call  upon  Congrees  to  add  a 
world  dimension  to  this  task. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  the  International 
Education  and  Health  Acts  of  1966. 

We  would  be  shortsighted  to  confine 
our  vision  to  this  NaUon's  shorelines. 
The  aune  rewards  we  count  at  home  will 
Htw  ti  3m  sharing  In  a  worldwide  effort 
to  rid  mankind  of  the  slavery  (rf  Igno- 
rance and  the  aoourge  of  disease. 

We  bear  a  special  role  In  this  liberat- 
ing mission.  Our  resources  will  be 
wasted  in  defending  freedom's  frontiers 


if  we  neglect  the  spirit  that  makes  men 
want  to  be  free. 

Half  a  century  ago.  the  philosopher 
William  James  declared  that  mankind 
must  seek  "a  moral  equivalent  of  war." 

The  search  continues — more  urgent 
today  than  ever  before  in  man  s  history. 

Ours  is  the  great  opportunity  to  chal- 
lenge all  nations,  friend  and  foe  alike, 
to  Join  this  battle. 

We  have  made  hopeful  beginnings. 
Many  of  the  programs  described  in  this 
message  have  been  tested  in  practice.  I 
have  directed  our  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment to  improve  and  enlarge  the  pro- 
grams already  authorized  by  Congress. 

Now  I  am  requesting  Congress  to  give 
new  purpose  and  new  power  to  our  efforts 
by  declaring  that — 

Programs  to  advance  education  and 
health  are  basic  building  blocks  to  last- 
ing peace. 

They  represent  a  long-term  commit- 
ment in  the  national  interest. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  charged  with  a  broad  au- 
thority to  help  strengthen  our  country's 
capacity  to  carry  on  this  noble  adven- 
ture. 

EDUCATION 

Education  lies  at  the  heart  of  every 
nation's  hopes  and  purposes.  It  must  be 
at  the  heart  of  our  international  rela- 
tions. 

We  have  long  supported  UNESCO  and 
other  multilateral  and  international 
agencies.  We  propose  to  continue  these 
efforts  with  renewed  vigor. 

Schooled  in  the  grief  of  war,  we  know 
certain  truths  are  self-evident  in  every 
nation  on  this  earth: 

Ideas,  not  armaments,  will  shape  our 
lasting  prospects  for  peace. 

The  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  wiU 
advance  no  faster  than  the  curriculum 
of  our  classrooms. 

The  knowledge  of  our  citizens  is  one 
treasure  which  grows  only  when  It  is 
shared. 

International  education  cannot  be  the 
work  of  one  country.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility and  promise  of  all  nations.  It  calls 
for  free  exchange  and  full  collaboration. 
We  expect  to  receive  as  much  as  we  give, 
to  learn  as  well  as  to  teach. 

Let  this  Nation  play  its  part.  To  this 
end,  I  propose — 

To  strengthen  our  capacity  for  inter- 
national educational  cooperation. 

To  stimulate  exchange  with  students 
and  teachers  of  other  lands. 

To  assist  the  progress  of  education  in 
developing  nations. 

To  build  new  bridges  of  international 
understanding. 

I.    TO   STRCNGTHEN    OUR   CAPACITT   FOR   INTERNA- 
TIONAL   EDUCATIONAL    COOPERATION 

Our  education  base  in  this  country  is 
strong.  Our  desire  to  work  with  other 
nations  is  great.  But  we  must  review 
and  renew  the  purpose  of  our  programs 
for  international  education.  I  propose 
to: 

1.  Direct  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  to  establish  within 
his  Department  a  Center  for  Educational 
Cooperation. 

This  Center  will  be  a  focal  point  for 
leadership  in  international  education. 
While  it  will  not  supplant  other  govern- 


mental agencies  already  conducting  pro- 
grams in  this  neld,  it  will : 

Act  as  a  channel  for  communication 
between  our  missions  abroad  and  the 
UJ3.  educational  commimity; 

Direct  progrsmis  assigned  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare; 

Assist  public  and  private  agencies  con- 
ducting international  education  pro- 
grains. 

2.  Appoint  a  Council  on  International 
Education. 

Our  commitment  to  internati(/hal  edu- 
cation must  draw  on  the  wisdom,  expe- 
rience, and  energy  of  many  people.  This 
Council,  to  be  composed  of  outstanding 
leaders  of  American  education,  business, 
labor,  the  professions,  and  philanthropy, 
will  advise  the  Center  for  Educational 
Cooperation. 

3.  Create  a  Corps  of  Education  Offi- 
cers to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service. 

As  education's  representatives  abroad, 
they  will  give  sharper  direction  to  our 
programs.  Recruited  from  the  ranks  of 
outstanding  educators,  they  will  report 
directly  to  the  Ambassador  when  serving 
in  foreign  missions. 

4.  Stimulate  new  programs  in  inter- 
national studies  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

No  child  should  grow  to  manhood  in 
America  without  realizing  the  promise 
and  the  peril  of  the  world  beyond  our 
borders.  Progress  in  teaching  about 
world  affairs  must  not  lag  behind  prog- 
ress made  in  other  areas  of  American 
education. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  earmark 
funds  from  title  IV  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
so  that  our  regional  education  labora- 
tories can  enrich  the  international  cur- 
riculums  of  our  elementary  and  second- 
ai-y  schools. 

5.  Support  programs  of  international 
scope  in  smaller  and  developing  colleges. 

Many  of  our  Nation's  institutions  have 
been  unable  to  share  fully  in  interna- 
tional projects.  By  a  new  program  of 
incentive  grants  administered  through 
HEW  these  institutions  will  be  encour- 
aged to  play  a  more  active  role. 

6.  Strengthen  centers  of  special  com- 
petence in  international  research  and 
training. 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  our  uni- 
versities have  been  a  major  resource  in 
carrying  on  development  programs 
around  the  world.  We  have  made  heavy 
demands  upon  them.  But  we  have  not 
supported  them  adequately. 

I  recommend  to  the  Congress  a  pro- 
gram of  incentive  grants  administered  by 
HEW  for  universities  and  groups  of  uni- 
versities— 

(a)  To  promote  centers  of  excellence 
In  dealing  with  particular  problems  and 
particular  regions  of  the  world. 

(b)  To  develop  administrative  staff 
and  faculties  adequate  to  maintain  long- 
term  commitments  to  overseas  educa- 
tional enterprises. 

In  addition.  I  propose  that  AID  be 
given  authority  to  provide  support  to 
American  research  and  educational  in- 
stitutions, for  increasing  their  capacity  to 
deal  with  programs  of  economic  and  so- 
cial development  abroad. 
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n.      TO    STIMULATE    EXCHANGE    WITH    THE    STU- 
DENTS    AND    TEACHERS    OP     OTHER    LANDS 

Only  when  people  know  about — and 
care  about — each  other  will  nations  learn 
to  live  together  in  harmony.  I  therefore 
propose  that  we: 

1.  Encourage  the  growth  of  school-to- 
school  partnerships. 

Through  such  partnerships,  already 
pioneered  on  a  small  scale,  a  U.S.  school 
may  assist  the  brick-and-mortar  con- 
stmction  of  a  sister  school  in  less  devel- 
oped nations.  The  exchange  can  grow 
to  include  books  and  equipment,  teacher 
and  student  visits. 

To  children,  it  can  bring  deep  under- 
standing and  lasting  friendships. 

I  recommend  a  goal  of  1,000  school-to- 
school  partnerships. 

This  program  will  be  administered  by 
the  Peace  Corps,  in  cooperation  with  AID, 
particularly  its  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
program.  The  chief  cost  will  be  borne 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
participating  schools. 

2.  Establish  an  exchange  Peace  Corps. 
Our  Nation  has  no  better  ambassadors 

than  the  young  volunteers  who  serve  in 
46  countries  in  the  Peace  Corps.  I  pro- 
pose that  we  welcome  similar  ambassa- 
dors to  our  shores.  We  need  their  special 
skills  and  understanding,  just  as  they 
need  ours. 

These  volunteers  to  America  will  teach 
their  own  language  and  culture  in  our 
schools  and  colleges.  They  will  serve  in 
community  programs  alongside  VISTA 
volunteers.  As  our  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers learn  while  they  serve,  those  coming 
to  the  United  States  will  be  helped  to  gain 
training  to  prepare  them  for  further 
service  when  they  return  home. 

I  propose  an  initial  goal  of  5,000  vol- 
unteers. 

3.  Establish  an  American  Education 
Placement  Service. 

We  have  in  the  United  States  a  reser- 
voir of  talent  and  good  will  not  yet  fully 
tapped:  school  and  college  teachers 
eager  to  serve  abroad;  professors  and 
administrators  who  are  retired  or  on 
sabbatical  leave;  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
who  desire  further  foreign  service. 

To  encourage  these  men  and  women  to 
assist  in  the  developing  nations  and  else- 
where. I  recommend  that  we  establish  an 
American  Education  Placement  Service 
in  HEW. 

It  will  act  as  an  Intematioioal  recruit- 
ment bureau  for  American  teachers,  and 
will  provide  supplemental  assistance  for 
those  going  to  areas  of  special  hardship. 

In  time,  I  hope  this  Service  will  lead  to 
the  development  of  a  world  teacher  ex- 
change— in  which  all  nations  may  join 
to  bring  their  classrooms  into  closer  re- 
lationship with  one  another. 

ni.    TO    ASSIST   THE    PROGRESS    OF   EDUCATION    IN 
DEVELOPING   NATIONS 

To  provide  direct  support  for  those 
countries  struggling  to  improve  their 
education  standards,  I  propose  that  we: 

1 .  Enlarge  AID  programs  of  education 
assistance. 

In  my  message  on  foreign  assistance, 
I  directed  AID  to  make  a  major  effort  in 
programs  of  direct  educational  benefit. 
These  will  emphasize  teacher  training — 
vocational  and  scientific  education — 
construction  of  educational  facilities — 


specialized  training  in  the  United  States 
for  foreign  students — and  help  in  pub- 
lishing badly  needed  textbooks. 

2.  Develop  new  techniques  for  teach- 
ing basic  education  and  fighting  illiter- 
acy. 

Our  own  research  and  development  In 
the  learning  process  can  be  adapted  to 
fit  the  needs  of  other  countries.  Modern 
technology  and  new  communications 
techniques  have  the  power  to  multiply 
the  resources  available  to  a  school  sys- 
tem. 

I  am  calling  on  HEW  to  support  basic 
education  research  of  value  to  the  de- 
veloping nations. 

I  am  requesting  AID  to  conduct  studies 
and  assist  pilot  projects  for  appl.ving 
technology  to  meet  critical  education 
shortages. 

3.  Expand  U.S.  summer  teaching 
corps. 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment now  administers  programs  for 
American  teachers  and  professors  who 
participate  in  summer  workshops  in  less 
developed  countries.  They  serve  effec- 
tively to  support  teacher  training  in 
these  countries.  They  also  enrich  their 
own  teaching  experience. 

I  propose  this  year  that  AID  double 
the  number  of  U.S.  participants  in  the 
summer  teaching  corps. 

4.  Assist  t.he  teaching  of  English 
abroad. 

Many  of  the  newer  nations  have  a 
vital  need  to  maintain  English  as  the 
language  of  international  communica- 
tion and  national  development.  We 
must  help  meet  this  demand  even  as  we 
extend  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages 
in  our  own  schools. 

I  have  directed  AID.  supported  by 
other  agencies,  to  intensify  Its  efforts 
for  those  countries  which  seek  our  help. 

5.  Establish  binational  educational 
foundations. 

We  have  at  our  disposal  excess  foreign 
currencies  in  a  number  of  developing 
nations.  Where  conditions  are  favor- 
able. I  propose  that  significant  amounts 
of  these  currencies  be  used  to  support 
binational  educational  foundations. 
Governed  by  leading  citizens  from  the 
two  nations,  they  would  have  opportuni- 
ties much  like  those  afforded  major 
foundations  in  the  United  States  to  in- 
vest in  basic  educational  development. 

To  the  extent  further  currencies  are 
created  by  our  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities abroad,  I  propose  that  a  por- 
tion be  earmarked  for  educational  uses, 
particularly  to  assist  technical  training 
in  food  pi-oduction. 

IV.    TO    BUILD    NEW    BRIDGES    OF    INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 

The  job  of  international  education 
must  extend  beyond  the  classroom. 
Conferences  of  experts  from  many  na- 
tions, the  free  flow  of  books  and  ideas, 
the  exchange  of  works  of  science  and 
imagination  can  enrich  every  citizen.  I 
propose  steps  to: 

1.  Stimulate  conferences  of  leaders 
and  experts. 

I  have  directed  every  department  and 
agency  to  support  a  series  of  seminars 
for  representatives  from  every  discipline 
and  every  culture  to  seek  answers  to  the 
common  problems  of  mankind. 


We  are  ready  to  ser\'e  as  host  to  inter- 
national gatherings.  I  have  therefore 
called  on  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Attorney  General  to  explore  ways 
to  remove  unnecessary  hindrances  in 
granting  visas  to  guests  invited  from 
abroad. 

2.  Increase  the  flow  of  books  and  other 
educational  material. 

I  recommend  prompt  passage  of  leg- 
islation to  implement  the  Florence 
Agreemer.t  and  thus  stimulate  the 
movement  of  books  and  other  educa- 
tional material  between  nations.  This 
agreement  was  signed  by  representatives 
of  the  U.S.  Government  in  1959  and  rat- 
ified by  the  Senate  in  1960.  This  nec- 
essary congressional  action  is  long 
overdue  to  eliminate  duties  and  remove 
barriers  for  the  importation  of  educa- 
tional materials. 

I  also  recommend  that  Congress  im- 
plement the  Beii-ut  Agreement  to  permit 
duty-fi-ee  entry  of  visual  and  auditory 
materials  of  an  educational,  scientific,  or 
cultural  nature. 

Finally,  we  must  encourage  American 
private  enterprise  to  participate  actively 
in  educational  exchange.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  amend  the  U.S.  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  to 
permit  Improvements  in  the  informa- 
tional media  guarantee  program 

3.  Improve  the  quality  of  U.S.  schools 
and  colleges  abroad. 

We  have  a  potentially  rich  resource  in 
the  American  elementary  and  secondaiT 
schools  and  colleges  overseas  assisted  by 
the  Department  of  State  and  AID. 

They  should  be  showcases  for  excel- 
lence in  education. 

They  should  help  make  overseas  serv- 
ice attractive  to  our  own  citizens. 

They  should  provide  close  contact  with 
.students  and  teachers  of  the  host  coun- 
try. 

I  request  additional  support  to  assist 
those  institutions  which  meet  these 
standards. 

4.  Create  special  programs  for  future 
leaders  studying  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  some  90,000  foreign  students 
now  enrolled  in  U.S.  institutions.  Many 
of  them  will  someday  play  leading  roles 
in  their  own  countries.  We  must  iden- 
tify and  assist  these  potential  leaders. 

I  recommend  that  HEW  and  AID  pro- 
vide grants  to  enrich  their  educational 
experience  through  special  courses  and 
summer  institutes. 

HEALTH 

The  well-being  of  any  nation  rests 
fundamentally  upon  the  health  of  Its 
people. 

If  they  are  cursed  by  disease,  their 
hopes  grow  dim. 

If  they  are  plagued  by  hunger,  even 
the  blessings  of  liberty  give  little  com- 
fort. 

We  have  committed  ourselves  for 
many  years  to  relieving  human  suffer- 
ing. Today  our  effort  must  keep  pace 
with  a  growing  world  and  with  growing 
problems. 

Therefore,  I  propose  a  program  to — 

Create  an  International  Career  Serv- 
ice in  Health; 

Help  meet  health  manpower  needs  in 
developing  nations; 

Combat  malnutrition; 
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Control  and  eradicate  disease; 
Cooperate  In  worldwide  efforts  to  deal 
with  population  problons. 

I.  CKXATZ  AH  UfTXRNATIONAL  CA&ECB  SZ31VICE  IN 
HEALTH 

The  first  requirement  of  an  interna- 
tional health  program  Is  trained  man- 
power. 

I  propose  to: 

1.  Increase  the  supply  of  trained 
Americans. 

I  recommend  a  program  of  Public 
Health  Service  grants  to  our  universities 
and  professional  schools.  Our  first-year 
gocJ  will  be  to  Increase  by  at  least  500 
the  number  of  graduate  students  pre- 
paring to  participate  In  international 
health  activities. 

2.  Establish  a  select  corps  of  Interna- 
tional Health  Associates. 

The  Public  Health  Service  will  recruit 
young  professionals  in  the  health  disci- 
plines to  be  available  for  assignments  at 
home  and  overseas.  Through  service 
with  AID,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  Interna- 
tional organizations,  they  will  gain  ex- 
perience as  the  first  step  in  building 
careers  in  international  health. 

I  recommend  recruitment  of  100  out- 
standing young  Americans  to  be  the 
freshman  class  of  International  Health 
Associates. 

3.  Establish  a  program  of  fellows  in 
international  health. 

I  propose  that  50  special  fellowships  be 
awarded  to  the  best  qualified  young 
Americans  with  previous  experience 
overseas  and  demonstrated  capacity  for 
leadership.  With  the  help  of  advanced 
training,  they  wiir  prepare  for  ever  more 
rewarding  service  in  this  challenging 
career. 

4.  Create  an  International  Corps  in 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  EducaUon,  and  Welfare  to  build 
a  career  service  corps  competent  to  sus- 
tain the  international  health  programs 
in  which  this  country  participates, 
n.   TO   RXLP   mrr   the   hxalth    uakpowzb 

ITKEDa   or  DKVKLOPINO    NATIONS 

In  many  countries,  the  struggle  for 
better  health  Is  crippled  by  severe  short- 
ages not  only  of  physicians  but  of  all 
health  workers — nurses,  sanitarians,  lab- 
oratory technicians,  public  health  work- 
ers, health  educators,  hospital  adminis- 
trators, and  others. 

We  must  work  for  the  day  when  each 
country  will  be  able  to  train,  in  its  own 
institutions,  the  health  workers  it  needs. 
Meanwhile,  we  must  assist  in  relieving 
critical  manpower  needs.  Toward  these 
ends  I  propose  to: 

1.  More  than  double  the  present  AID 
program  to  strengthen  medical  and 
health  training  institutions  in  the  de- 
veloping nations. 

This  program  supports  construction  of 
teaching  and  laboratory  facilities,  mod- 
ernization of  teaching  materials  and 
methods,  and  assignments  of  American 
faculty  abroad. 

2.  Enable  the  Peace  Corps  to  recruit 
and  provide  more  volunteers  for  service 
in  the  health  manpower  programs  of  the 
developing  nations. 

This  will  require  an  expanded  recruit- 
ment effort,  new  programs  of  training 
and  an  Increased  emphasis  on  health. 
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UX.  TO  COIfBAT  MALNTCrTRITXON 

Last  year,  in  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress, I  emphasized  the  cost  of  malnutri- 
tion to  the  developing  nations.  This  cost 
is  counted  in  stunted  human  and  national 
growth. 

Since  then,  we  have  done  much  to 
combat  hunger.  Today,  our  food-for- 
peace  programs  reach  about  100  million 
people. 

With  our  help,  a  number  of  countries 
have  begun  to  establish  self-sustaining 
programs  to  conquer  malnutrition. 
Through  international  organizations — 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
UNICEP.  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion— we  have  added  further  resources 
to  this  struggle. 

But  food  production  has  not  kept  pace 
with  tlie  increasing  demands  of  expand- 
ing population. 

Where  food  is  scarce,  babies,  young 
children,  and  mothers  are  the  first  af- 
fected. By  1967.  nearly  270  million  of 
the  world's  children  will  suffer  from  mal- 
nutrition. The  legions  of  the  hungry  will 
grow  unless  mankind  acts  to  meet  this 
peril. 

This  Nation  must  play  a  larger  role 
in  combating  malnutrition,  especially 
among  the  young.    I  propose  to: 

1.  Establish  a  Head  Start  nutritional 
program  to  increase  the  number  of  in- 
fants, children,  and  mothers  receiving 
adequate  diets  under  the  food-for-peace 
program. 

Our  assistance  currently  reaches 
about  70  million  children.  10  million  of 
whom  are  under  5  years  of  age.  Our 
goal  must  be  to  help  the  developing  na- 
tions start  or  e.xpand  programs  that  will 
reach  150  million  children  within  the 
next  5  years. 

To  overcome  the  most  serious  nutri- 
tional diseases.  I  have  directed  AID  to 
enlarge  its  program  for  enriching  milk 
and  other  food-for-peace  commodities 
with  vitamins  and  minerals. 

2.  Provide  training  in  nutrition. 

The  developing  nations  need  trained 
manpower — professional,  technical,  and 
administrative  to  carry  out  effective  nu- 
trition programs. 

I  am  requesting  that  Congress  appro- 
priate funds  for  AID  to  support  training 
in  the  United  States  for  nutrition  spe- 
cialists from  the  developing  countries 
and  to  support  training  institutions  that 
have  been  established  in  27  nations. 

3.  Expand  research  on  malnutrition. 
We  need  to  know  much  more  about 

the  effects  of  nutritional  deficiency;  the 
cheapest  and  best  ways  to  apply  tech- 
nological advances;  and  how  to  develop 
new,  rich  sources  of  protein.  I  am  re- 
questing funds  for  AID  to  expand  basic 
and  appUed  research  in  these  areas. 

IV.    TOCONTRO-.,    AND    ERADICATE    DISEASE 

In  the  rich  nations,  a  healthy  child- 
hood is  the  birthright  of  most  children. 

But  hi  the  poor  nations,  children  die 
daily  of  diarrheal  diseases  and  cholera. 

SmaUpox.  malaria  and  yellow  fever all 

preventable  diseases — drain  the  health 
of  the  people  and  the  economy  of  the 
nation.  Animal  diseases  destroy  desper- 
ately needed  food. 

To  launch  a  simultaneous  and  con- 
certed attack  upon  these  major  infec- 


tious diseases.  I  propose  that  we  initiate 
or  enlarge  programs  to : 

1.  Eradicate  malaria — within  lo 
years — from  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
Ethiopia,  Nepal,  Jordan,  the  Philippines. 
Thailand.  India.  Pakistan,  and  Iran. 

The  United  States  assists  15  malaria 
eradication  programs  now  in  progress. 
I  am  requesting  additional  funds  to  ex- 
pand these  programs,  and  thus  bring 
freedom  from  this  disease  to  more  than 
800  million  people  In  the  coming  decade. 

We  will  strengthen  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization  as  coordinator  of 
the  hemispheric  attack  on  malaria.  We 
will  support  the  efforts  of  the  World 
Health  Organization. 

2.  Eradicate  smallpox  throughout  the 
world  by  1975. 

Toward  this  goal,  we  will  continue  our 
support  for  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion and  provide  special  AID  support  for 
19  west  African  countries  which  have 
requested  our  assistance. 

3.  Reduce  the  hazard  of  measles. 
Measles,  a  relatively  mild  disease  in 

our  country,  is  virulent  in  others.  It  kills 
many  children.  It  leaves  other  blind, 
deaf,  or  mentally  retarded.  AID  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  have  conducted  a 
successful  pilot  project  in  measles  im- 
munization in  Upper  Volta.  Since  then, 
nearly  all  the  neighboring  west  African 
countries  have  requested  similar  assist- 
ance. AID  will  expand  its  vaccination 
program  to  help  those  countries  control 
measles  within  the  next  5  years. 

4.  Develop  the  means  to  control  chol- 
era and  diarrheal  diseases  in  developing 
nations. 

Because  cholera  cannot  yet  be  pre- 
vented, we  must  develop  more  effective 
means  of  control.  Through  our  own  re- 
search, through  cooperative  programs 
with  Japan,  and  through  continued  as- 
sistance to  the  SEATO  Cholera  Research 
Center  in  East  Pakistan,  we  will  move 
actively  to  curb  the  outbreak  of  this 
dread  disease. 

Diarrheal  disease,  a  major  cause  of 
infant  death  in  the  poor  nations,  is 
transmitted  largely  through  contami- 
nated water.  Working  directly  with 
these  nations  and  with  international  or- 
ganizations, AID  will  expand  worldwide 
programs  to  insure  safe  water  supplies. 

5.  Control  animal  diseases. 

Control  or  eradication  of  animal  dis- 
eases could  increase  the  meat  supply  by 
more  than  25  percent  in  a  number  of  de- 
veloping nations.  As  many  as  three- 
fourths  of  the  rural  population  suffer 
from  debilitating  diseases  that  originate 
in  animials. 

I  am  requesting  funds  to  support  the 
Pan  American  Health  Organization  in 
developing  and  testing  vaccines  against 
rabies  and  foot-and-mouth  disease.  In 
addition,  we  will  support  PAHO  as  it 
initiates  and  expands  control  measures 
against  foot-suid-mouth  disease  in  sev- 
eral Latin  American  countries. 

6.  Expanded  United  States-Japan  sci- 
ence cooperation. 

In  1965  we  joined  Japan  in  a  coopera- 
tive science  program  to  combat  some  of 
the  major  diseases  of  Asia — leprosy, 
parasitic  diseases,  tuberculosis,  cholera, 
and  malnutrition.  I  am  requesting  funds 
to  expand  this  important  venture  ad- 
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ministered  through  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

V.     lO     COOPERATE     IN     WORLDWIDE     EFFORTS     TO 
DEAL  WITH  POPULATION  PROBLEMS 

By  1970,  there  will  be  300  million  more 
people  on  this  earth.  A  reliable  estimate 
shows,  that  at  present  rates  of  growth, 
the  world  population  could  double  by  the 
end  of  the  century.  The  growing  gap — 
between  food  to  eat  and  mouths  to 
feed — poses  one  of  mankind's  greatest 
challenges.  It  threatens  the  dignity  of 
the  individual  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
family. 

We  must  meet  these  problems  in  ways 
that  will  strengthen  free  societies — and 
protect  the  individual  right  to  freedom 
of  choice. 

To  mobilize  our  resources  more  effec- 
tively, I  propose  programs  to: 

1.  Expand  research  in  himian  repro- 
duction and  population  dynamics. 

We  are  supporting  research  efforts 
through  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  AID,  and  the  World 
Health  Organization.  I  am  requesting 
funds  to  increase  the  pace  and  scope  of 
this  effort.  The  effort  to  be  successful 
will  require  a  full  response  by  our  sci- 
entific community. 

2.  Enlarge  the  training  of  American 
and  foreign  specialists  in  the  population 
field. 

We  are  supporting  training  programs 
and  the  development  of  training  pro- 
grams through  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  AID. 
We  will  expand  these  programs  at  home 
and  abroad. 

3.  Assist  family  planning  programs 
in  nations  which  request  such  help. 

Here  at  home,  we  are  gaining  valuahle 
experience  through  new  programs  of 
maternal  and  infant  care  as  well  as  ex- 
pansion of  private  and  public  medical 
care  programs. 

Early  last  year  we  made  clear  our 
readiness  to  share  our  knowledge,  skill 
and  financial  resources  with  the  develop- 
ing nations  requesting  assistance.  'We 
will  expand  this  effort  in  response  to 
the  increasing  number  of  requests  from 
other  countries. 

THE    CHOICE    WE    MUST    MAKE 

We  call  on  rich  nations  and  poor  na- 
tions to  join  with  us — to  help  each  other 
and  to  help  themselves.  This  must  be 
the  first  work  of  the  world  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

For  our  part,  the  programs  in  interna- 
tional education  and  health  I  am  rec- 
ommending this  year  will  total  S524  mil- 
lion: $354  million  in  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program;  $103  million  in  the 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment program;  $11  million  in  the  Peace 
Corps  program;  $56  million  in  the  State 
Department  cultural  and  education 
program. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  message  on  for- 
eign assistance  yesterday,  these  pro- 
grams will  be  conducted  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  our  balance-of-pay- 
mentvS  policy. 

Last  fall,  speaking  to  a  gathering  of 
the  world's  scholars  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  I  said: 

We  can  generate  growing  light  In  our 
universe — or  we  can  allow  the  darkness  to 
gather. 


In  the  few  months  since  then,  44  mil- 
Uon  more  children  have  come  into  the 
world.  With  them  come  more  hunger — 
and  more  hope. 

Since  that  time  the  gross  national 
product  of  our  Nation  has  passed  the 
$700  billion  mark. 

The  choice  between  light  and  dark- 
ness, between  health  and  sickness,  be- 
tween knowledge  and  ignorance,  is  not 
one  that  we  can  ignore. 

The  hght  we  generate  can  be  the 
brightest  hope  of  history.  It  can  illumi- 
nate the  way  toward  a  better  life  for  all. 
But  the  darkness — if  we  let  it  gather — 
can  become  the  final,  terrible  midnight 
of  mankind. 

The  International  Education  and 
Health  Acts  of  1966  present  an  oppor- 
tunity to  begin  a  great  shared  adventure 
with  other  nations. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  swiftly  for 
passage  of  both  measures. 

Our  national  interest  warrants  it. 

The  work  of  peace  demands  it. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  February  2,  1966. 


HUNGER  AND  MALNUTRITION  ARE 
WORLD'S  GREATEST  HEALTH 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  ren- 
dered a  great  service  to  the  world  in  ad- 
vocating the  enactment  of  the  Inter- 
national Education  and  Health  Act. 

The  President's  moving  declaration 
that  "hunger  and  malnutrition  are  still 
the  greatest  health  problems  in  the 
world,"  is  really  a  call  to  action.  The 
knowledge  that  hundreds  of  millions  of 
children  must  go  hungry  day  after  day, 
unless  we  send  food,  should  reinforce 
that  call. 

Among  the  younger  children,  hunger  is 
more  than  just  a  problem;  it  is  a  threat. 
It  stunts  their  growth.  It  blocks  normal 
physical  and  mental  development.  And 
it  weakens  the  body's  resistance  to  in- 
fectious disease.  I  am  horrified  to  learn 
that  there  are  places  where  half  the  chil- 
dren will  die  before  they  are  5  years  old 
from  this  evil  combination  of  malnutri- 
tion and  infectious  disease. 

These  children  must  be  helped. 

If  they  are  not,  the  world  will  be  de- 
prived of  a  whole  generation  of  scien- 
tists, leaders,  and  teachers.  And  the  hu- 
man suffering  will  be  beyond  description. 

In  his  message  today  on  international 
health  and  education.  President  John- 
son has  outlined  for  us  a  bold  new  pro- 
gram to  meet  this  challenge  head  on. 

In  considering  these  proposals,  let  us 
remember  that  we  are  deUberating  more 
than  an  item  of  legislation.  We  are  de- 
liberating the  fate  of  millions  of  helpless 
children  throughout  the  world. 

Starvation  and  disease  and  death  will 
not  wait  for  another  session  of  Congress. 

Considering  the  scope  of  this  problem, 
the  amounts  that  are  recommended  by 


the  President  are  certainly  ;easonable. 
He  has  recommended  $103  million  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  programs,  $11  million  for 
the  Peace  Corps  program,  and  $56  mil- 
lion for  the  State  Department's  cultural 
and  education  program,  all  of  which  are 
leasonable  amounts,  and  I  certainly  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  enact  the  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Brown]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
lo  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  express  my  whole- 
hearted endorsement  of  the  proposals 
embodied  in  the  President's  message  on 
International  education  and  health 
which  was  delivered  to  the  Congress 
today. 

In  our  efforts  to  combat  communism 
throughout  the  world,  these  proposals, 
modest  as  they  are  in  funding  compared 
with  the  billions  we  are  spending  on 
military  aid,  will  accomplish  much  more 
than  any  other  type  of  program.  I  have 
said  before,  and  will  probably  repeat  it 
many  times  in  the  future,  that  America's 
influence  in  the  world  will  rise  in  direct 
ratio  to  our  ability  and  willingness  to 
help  solve  the  real  problems  that  face 
the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the 
world — the  problems  of  disease,  starva- 
tion. ilUteracy.  undereducation,  and 
overpopulation  that  plague  two-thirds  of 
mankind. 

We  are  the  only  country  with  the  re- 
sources to  mount  a  massive  attack  on 
these  problems.  We  would  be  the  first 
country  in  human  history,  if  we  move  ag- 
gressively in  this  direction,  to  recognize 
that  an  uniselfish  and  dedicated  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  all  mankind  is  the  only 
realistic  national  policy  in  a  world  as 
interrelated  as  is  the  world  of  today. 

I  do  not  regard  this,  in  any  sense,  as 
a  vast  "give-away"  program,  as  some  of 
my  colleagues  will  no  doubt  designate  it, 
or  as  a  vain  depletion  of  scarce  American 
resources  in  an  effort  to  solve  unsolve- 
able  problems.  Experience  has  taught 
us  that  this  country  can  live  in  unexam- 
pled luxury,  compared  with  the  remain- 
der of  the  world,  even  though  we  devote 
a  large  and  growing  percentage  of  our 
vast  productivity  to  many  truly  nonpro- 
ductive uses — uses  such  as  creating  a  tre- 
mendous military  machine  of  increas- 
ingly rapid  obsolescence,  much  of  which 
we  export  to  our  "friends"  for  their 
mutual  destruction.  We  will  gain  much 
more  from  the  sharing  of  our  re- 
sources in  meeting  the  problems  of  edu- 
cation and  health  than  in  any  other  con- 
ceivable use  of  these  resources.  In  help- 
ing to  educate  our  brother  human  beings 
on  this  planet  we  help  to  educate  our- 
selves. In  the  process  we  become  the 
leaders  in  a  new  culture  of  mankind,  a 
culture  that  for  the  first  time  in  history 
begins  to  transcend  the  narrow  limits  of 
nationalism.  In  reducing  the  unbear- 
able tensions  arising  from  disease,  star- 
vation and  overpopulation  in  the  "have- 
not"  nations,  we  help  to  hisure  ourselves 
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against  the  presently  overwhelming 
I>roi>ablUty  that  those  tensions  will  ex- 
plode Into  international  war  and  the  de- 
struction of  our  own  security. 

In  today's  world  the  only  security 
come«  from  helping  others  to  become  se- 
cure. We  have  used  this  philosophy  to 
jiistif y  untold  billions  of  expenditures  for 
military  preparation  and  military  action. 
Let  us  now  use  It  in  the  genuine  Interests 
of  mankind. 

The  President's  role  In  history  will  be 
far  more  assured  for  the  making  of  these 
proposals,  and  that  of  the  Congress  for 
enacting  them,  than  by  our  continued 
reliance  upon  a  massive  "balance  of  ter- 
ror" philoaophy  in  an  Increasingly  un- 
balanced world. 

I  enthusiastically  proclaim  my  com- 
plete and  uneqirlvocal  support  for  the 
President's  efforts,  and  my  praise  for  his 
vision. 

A    PLAN    TO    ENCOURAGE    WATER 

POLLUTION  CONTROL  PROJECTS 
Mr.    CONTE.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
ItCassachufletts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
worked  for  many  years  to  arouse  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  communities  of 
this  country  to  meet  the  challenge  to 
one  of  our  most  valuable  natural  re- 
sources posed  by  the  ever-increasing  pol- 
lution of  our  lakes,  streams,  and  rivers. 
Cooperation  is  essential  to  restore  our 
water  resources  to  a  quality  nt  for  the 
many  demands  made  upon  them.  The 
awareness  of  the  Federal  community  has 
been  manifested  In  our  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  and  succeeding 
amendments.  Local  communities  across 
the  Nation  have  re«?x)nded  with  plans 
for  pollution  abatement  and  control  in 
partnership  with  the  Federal  programs. 

But  many  of  those  plans  are  today 
still  plans  because  the  necessary  part- 
nership Is  not  complete.  The  States 
have  not  responded  to  the  needs  of  their 
communities  nor  have  they  responded  to 
the  incentives  we  have  placed  before 
them  to  date. 

Something  more  must  be  done,  and  I 
believe  it  can  be  done  if  the  three-party 
partnership  of  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  communities  Is  united.  After  much 
study,  I  have  prepared  legislation  which 
will  Increase  the  grants  available  to  the 
local  communities. 

It  does  not  merely  Increase  the  Fed- 
eral share.  My  legislation,  presented  in 
two  bills,  will  Increase  the  grants  to  the 
local  communities  on  a  State-Federal 
sharing  plan  and  give  a  tax  deduction  to 
private  individuals  for  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  construction  of  antipollution 
facilitlefl. 

I  have  requested  a  special  order  at  the 
close  of  business  today.  I  hope  you  will 
be  present  for  a  more  detailed  discussion 
of  this  legislation.  I  invite  each  of  you, 
after  having  the  opportunity  to  study 
my  bills,  to  Join  with  me  In  Introducing 
this  legislation.  I  believe  it  can  assure 
another  step  forward  to  cleaning  up  the 
Nation's  water  resources. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 
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Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Boland 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

r)onH 


Onder 
Hagaii,  G.1 
Hagen.  Calif 
Harris 
Herlong 
Jarman 
Jen.niiiKs 
.Johnson.  Pa 
Jones.  Ala 


Clawson,  Del      K  rth 

Coholan  King.  Cal.f 

Conyers  Kluczyiiski 

Corbett  Leagett 
Cunnl::gham      Long.  La. 

Daddarlo  McClory 

Dague  McMillan 

Dent  McVlcker 

Dowdy  Macdoiiaid 

Fa.-n-sley  Mackle 

Plsher  Malllinrd 

Flynt  .MUk-r 

Fuqua  Morris 


Morse 
Multer 
Murray 
Phllbln 
Powell 
P'.ircell 
Rhodf."?,  Ariz 
Roberts 
Konraiio 
St  Germain 
Scott 
Shipley 
Steed 
T;,y!or 
Thomas 
Todd 
Toll 

Walker,  N  Mex. 
Wutklns 
White.  Idaho 
WUson. 
Charle.s  H. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  369 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST  ROBERT  M. 
SHELTON 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
a  question  of  the  privilege  of  the  House 
and  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Acti\'ities,  I  submit  a  priv- 
ileged report  (Rept.  No.  1241). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Pbck:eedinos    Against    Robebt    M.    Shelton 
(Pursuant   to    title    2.    United    States   Code, 

sees   192  and  194] 
(Mr.  Wnxis.   from   the  Committee  on   Un- 
American    Activities,    submitted    the    fol- 
lowing report   citing  Robert   M.   Shelton) 
The   Committee   on   Un-American    Activi- 
ties, as  created  and  authorized  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,   through   the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  601  of  the  79th  Congress,  sec- 
tion    121.    subsection     (qii2),     and     under 
House   Resolution   8   of   the   89th    Congress. 
duly  authorized  and  issued  a  subpena  to  Rob- 
ert M.  Shelton.    The  subpena  directed  Robert 
M.  Shelton  to  be  and  appear  before  the  said 
Committee    on    Un-American    Activities,    of 
which    the    Honorable    Edwin    E.    Willis    Is 
chairman,  or  a  duly  appointed  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  on  October  19,  1965.  at  10  a.m., 
at  the  Committee  Room,  226  Cannon  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC,  then  and 
there  to  testify  touching  matters  of  Inquiry 
committed   to  said  committee,   and   not   to 
depart  without  leave  of  said  committee,  and 
commanding  him  to  bring  with  him  and  pro- 
duce  before  said  committee,  or  a  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof,  certain   pa- 
pers &a  designated  by  said  subpena     The  said 
subpena  served   upon  Robert  M.  Shelton  Is 
set   !'orth   In   words   and   flgures  as  follows: 
"XJifTTKD  Statxs  or  Akexica 

•'CONGRXSS  OF  THK  UNTTXD   STATXS 

■■To  Robert  M.  Shelton,  Greeting: 
"PtTmsxJANT  to  lawful  authority.  Yon  Axe 
HnxBT  CoMMANOE)  to  be  and  appear  before 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  ActlvlUes 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  or  a  duly  appointed  subcommittee 
thereof,  on  October  19,  1966.  at  ten  o'clock. 


ajn.,  at  their  Committee  Room,  226  Cannon 
House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C.,  then 
and  there  to  testify  touching  matters  of  in- 
quiry committed  to  said  committee,  and  not 
to  depart  without  leave  of  said  committee. 

"You  Axx  HxRXBT  CoMicANDED  to  bring 
with  you  and  produce  before  said  committee. 
or  a  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof! 
the  following;  Items  called  for  on  the  at- 
tached document  which  is  made  a  part  of 
this  subpoena. 

"Hekxop  Paii,  Not,  as  you  will  answer  your 
default  under  the  pains  and  penalties  in  such 
cases  made  and  provided. 

"To  Louis  J.  RuaseU.  U.S.  Marshal,  to 
serve  and  return. 

"OxvxN   under   my   hand   this   7th   day  of 
October,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1!>65. 
"E.  E.  Willis. 
"Chairman — Chairman    of    Subcommit- 
tee— Member  Designate  of  the  Com- 
mittee on   Un-American  Activities  of 
the  House  of  Representatives." 

"It  you  desire  a  conference  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Committee  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  hearing,  please  call  or  write  to:  Staff 
Director,  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities, Washington  25,  D.C.,  Telephone  CAni- 
tol  4-3121— Ext.  3051. 

"ATTACHMENT      TO       SUBPENA      TO      ROBERT      M. 
SHELTON,    DATED    OCTOBER    7,     1965 

"(1)  All  books,  records,  documents,  corre- 
spondence, and  memoranda  relating  to  the 
organization  of  and  the  conduct  of  business 
and  affairs  of  the  Invisible  Empire.  Unlt»d 
Klans,  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of 
America,  Inc.,  also  known  as  the  United  Klans 
of  America,  Inc..  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  and  affiliated  organizations,  namely, 
the  Alabama  Rescue  Service,  United  Klans- 
men  of  America.  Whiteman's  Defense  Fund, 
Christian  News  Service.  In  your  possesion] 
custody  or  control,  or  maintained  bv  or  avail- 
able to  you  as  Imperial  Wizard  of  the  Invis- 
ible Empire,  United  Klans,  Knights  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  of  America,  Inc..  also  known 
as  the  United  Klans  of  America,  Inc  Knights 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

"(2)  All  books,  records,  document?,  corre- 
spondence, and  memoranda  In  your  posses- 
sion, custody  or  control,  or  maintained  by 
or  available  to  you.  In  your  capacity  as  Im- 
perial Wizard  of  the  United  Klans  of  America, 
Inc..  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  which 
the  'Constitution  and  Laws'  of  said  organi- 
zation authorize  and  require  to  be  main- 
tained by  you  and  any  other  officer  of  said 
organization,  the  same  being  in  your  pos- 
session, custody  or  control. 

"(3)  Copies  of  unexecuted  forms  relating 
to  applications  for  membership,  application 
and  issuance  of  charters;  copies  of  Constitu- 
tions and  By-Laws;  manuals:  and  unexe- 
cuted forms  and  documents  used  by  Kll- 
grapps  (Imperial,  Realm  and  Klan  orKlav- 
em),  and  Klabees  (Imperial,  Realm  and 
Klan  or  Klavern),  Grand  Dragons  (Realm), 
Kleagles  (Imperial,  Realm,  Province,  and 
Klan  or  Klavern);  all  of  which  are  in  your 
possession,  custody  or  control,  or  available  to 
you  as  Imperial  Wizard  of  the  Invisible  Em- 
pire, United  Klans,  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  of  America,  Inc.,  also  known  as  the 
United  Klans  of  America,  Inc.,  Knights  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  Its  affiliated  organiza- 
tions, the  Alabama  Rescue  Service  and 
United  Klansmen  of  America,  and  which  are 
used  in  connection  with  the  business  and  af- 
fairs of  said  organizations. 

"f4)  Copies  of  VS.  Treafiury  Department, 
Internal  Revenue  Service  Form  1120,  'U.S. 
Corporation  Income  Tax  Return',  for  the 
fiscal  years  1961  through  June  30,  1965,  filed 
by  you  as  President  and/or  Imperial  Wizard, 
United  Klans  of  America,  Knights  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  Inc.,  with  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department.  IntertuJ  Revenue  Service. 

"(5)  Copies  of  VB.  Treasury  Department, 
Internal  Revenue  Service  Form  1040,  US. 
Individual    Income    Tax    Return",    for    the 
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calendar  years  1958  through  1964,  filed  by  you 
as  an  Individual  taxpayer  with  the  U.8. 
Treasury  Department.  Internal  Revenue 
Service." 

This  subpena  was  duly  served  as  appears 
by  the  return  thereon  by  Roy  L.  Call.  United 
States  marshal,  by  J.  H.  Stephens,  his  deputy, 
who  was  duly  authorized  to  serve  it.  The 
return  of  service  of  said  subpena  Is  set  forth 
In  words  and  flgures  as  follows: 

"I  made  service  of  the  within  subpena  by 
personal  service  on  the  wlthln-named  Robert 
M.  Shelton  at  401  Alston  Bldg.  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.,  at  1 :25  o'clock.  p.m.,  on  the  11th  day  of 
October,  1965. 

"Dated  October  11. 1965. 

•Rot  L.  Call.  U.S.  Marshal. 
"J.  H.  Stephens, 
"J.  H.  Stephens,  Deputy." 
The  said  Robert  M.  Shelton.  pursuant  to 
said  subpena,  and  In  compliance  therewith, 
appeared  before  a  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  on  October  19,  1965.  and  October 
20,  1965,  which  had  convened  In  the  Caucus 
Room.  Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  upon  notice  to  him;  and  the 
.'iiid  subcommittee  then  and  there  demanded 
the  production  of  the  papers  which  he  was 
commanded  to  produce  and  as  designated 
by  the  said  subpena.  which  papers  were  per- 
tinent to  the  matters  under  Inquiry  before 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  its  aforesaid  subcommittee.  The  said 
Robert  M.  Shelton  refused  to  produce  said 
papers. 

The  refusals  by  Robert  M.  Shelton  to  pro- 
duce the  papers  required  by  paragraphs  num- 
bered (1)  to  (4),  Inclusive,  In  the  attach- 
ment to  said  subpena  deprived  the  committee 
of  pertinent  testimony  and  evidence  regard- 
ing matters  which  the  said  committee  was 
Instructed  by  law  and  House  resolution  to 
investigate,  and  places  the  said  witness  In 
contempt  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States. 

On  January  13.  1966,  a  resolution  waa 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  by  which  It  was  agreed  that  the 
said  committee  report  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  facts  relating  to  the  refusals 
of  Robert  M.  Shelton  to  produce  before  said 
subcommittee  the  papers  demanded  of  him 
as  set  forth  in  paragraphs  numbered  (1)  to 
(4),  Inclusive,  in  the  attachment  to  the  said 
subpena,  to  the  end  that  the  said  Robert  M. 
Shelton  may  be  proceeded  against  In  the 
manner  and  form  provided  by  law. 

The  record  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
said  subcommittee,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
appe,<irance  of  the  said  Robert  M.  Shelton,  In- 
cluding the  statement  by  the  chairman  of 
the  subject  and  matter  under  Inqulrv.  Is  set 
forth  In  Appendix  I  hereto  attached  and 
made  a  part  hereof. 

Other  pertinent  committee  proceedings  are 
set  forth  In  Appendix  II,  and  made  a  part 
hereof. 


Appendix  I 

Tuesday.  October  19. 1966 
United   States    House   or   Repre- 
sentatives,    Subcommittee     of 
the   CoMMrrrEE   on   Un-Ameei- 
CAN  AcnviTiEs, 

Washington,  DC. 
rtTBLic  hearings 
A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  met.  pursuant  to  call,  at 
10  a.m..  In  the  Caucus  Room,  Cannon  House 
Office  Building,  Washington.  DC.  Hon.  Ed- 
win E.  Willis  (chairman)  presiding. 

(Subcommittee  members:  Representatives 
Edwin  E.  Willis,  of  LoutfSlana,  chairman,  Joe 
R.  Pool,  of  Texas;  Charles  L.  Weltner,  of 
Georgia;  John  M.  Ashbrook,  of  Ohio;  and 
John  H.  Buchanan.  Jr..  of  Alabama.) 

Subcommittee  members  present:  Repre- 
sentatives Willis,  Pool,  Weltner,  Ashbrook, 
and  Buchanan. 


Committee  member  al«o  present:  Repre- 
sentative GxoBGE  P.  Senner,  Jr..  of  Arizona. 
Staff  members  present:  Francis  J.  McNa- 
mara.  director;  William  Hltz,  general  counsel; 
Alfred  M.  Nlttle,  oounoel;  Donald  T.  AppeU. 
chief  Investigator ;  and  PhUlp  R.  Manuel,  In- 
vestigator. 

The  Chairman.  The  subcommittee  will 
come  to  order. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  the  Chair  Is 
required  to  make  an  opening  statement,  and 
I  now  proceed  to  make  It. 

The  regular  members  of  the  subcommittee 
are  myself,  as  chairman.  Mr.  Pool  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Weltner,  of  Georgia,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority or  Republican  member.  Mr.  Ashbrook 
of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  of  Alabama. 

We  are  very  pleased,  however,  to  have  with 
us  a  member  of  the  full  committee,  Mr.  Sen- 
NER.  I  would  hope  as  we  go  along  that  other 
members  of  the  full  committee  might  be  able 
to  attend  for  as  long  as  they  desire. 
Now  for  the  opening  statement. 
This  subcommittee  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  Is  convened  to 
hold  hearings  pursuant  to  a  resolution  unan- 
imously adopted  by  the  full  committee  on 
March  30.  1965.  That  resolution  reads  as 
follows: 

"WHEREAS,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
89th  Congress  the  Chairman  Instructed  the 
staff  to  commence  a  preliminary  inquiry  Into 
the  activities  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  organiza- 
tions In  the  United  States  to  assist  the  Com- 
mittee In  determining  whether  It  should  au- 
thorize an  Investigation  of  the  Klan  orga- 
nizations; and 

""WHEREAS,  the  Committee  on  February  2, 
1965.  by  resolution,  unanimously  directed 
the  Chairman  to  continue  the  preliminary 
inquiry:  and 

""WHEREAS,  the  Chairman  has  today  made 
a  report  to  the  Commlt«^ee  on  the  results  of 
tills  preliminary  Inquiry,  which  report 
clearly  indicates  that  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  Klan  organizations'  activities  are  such 
that  the  Committee  should  authorize  an 
Investigation;  and 

"WHEREAS,  the  President's  recent  public 
appeal  also  demonstrates  that  such  an 
Investigation  Is  Justified  and  necessary;  and 
"WHEREAS,  the  President  has  offered  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government  in  such  an  Investigation; 
now,  therefore. 

"BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Committee 
undertake  an  Investigation  of  the  various 
Klan  organizations  and  their  activities  with 
the  view  of  holding  hearings  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  Congress  In  any  necessary  reme- 
dial legislation;  and 

"BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  Inas- 
much as  the  appropriation  for  the  Cocamit- 
tee's  work  for  this  session  Is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  It  to  undertake  this  Investigation  In 
addition  to  other  Investigations  already  ap- 
proved and  under  way,  the  Chairman  Is 
directed  to  request  a  supplemental  appropri- 
ation of  $50,000  to  conduct  an  Investigation 
of  Ku  Klux  Klan  organizations;  and 

"BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the 
Chairman  is  directed  to  continue  the  pre- 
liminary Inquiry  Into  the  actlvlUes  of  the 
Black  Muslims,  the  Mlnutemen  and  the 
American  Nazi  Party  previously  authorized 
by  the  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  an  investigation  of  these 
groups  is  called  for.  ' 

As  this  resolution  Indicates,  the  commit- 
tee's decision  to  undertake  an  Investigation 
of  Ku  Klux  Klan  organizations  In  this  coun- 
try was  made  only  after  careful  consideration 
and  on  the  basis  of  certain  Information, 
concerning  Klan  activities  then  in  its  pos- 
session. Late  last  year,  the  committee  dis- 
cussed the  growing  activities  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klans  and  a  suggestion  was  made  by  Mr. 
Pool  that  an  investigation  be  considered. 

Before  any  formal  Investigation  Is  author- 
ized by  the  committee,  it  Is  usual  to  make 
a  preliminary  Inquiry.     The  staff  was,  there- 
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fore,  directed  to  do  so  In  this  instance. 
Other  Members  of  Congress  subsequently 
expressed  themselves  on  the  subject  partic- 
ularly Mr.  Weltner  who  called  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

At  Its  organizational  meeting  on  February 
2  of  this  year,  the  committee  unanimously 
authorized  the  continuance  of  this  prelimi- 
nary Inquiry.  Thereafter,  the  staff  reported 
to  the  committee  from  time  to  time  and.  on 
March  30,  the  committee  voted  unanimously 
that  a  formal  Investigation  be  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  hearings  which 
would  assist  the  Congress  in  drafting  such 
remedial  legislation  as  It  deemed  appropriate 
and  necessary  to  deal  with  the  problems 
created  by  Klan  activities. 

On  April  14  of  thU  year,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  312  to  43, 
adopted  House  Resolution  310,  authorizing 
the  expenditure  of  $50,000  for  the  commit- 
tee's Investigation  of  Ku  Klux  Klan  organi- 
zations. 

What  must  Congress  know  to  determine 
whether  legislation  is  called  for  in  this  area 
and,  if  so,  what  type  legislation  will  be 
effective? 

It  must  know  the  obJecUves  and  purposes 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klans.  their  structure  and 
organizations,  their  affiliated  organizations, 
and  groups  created  or  controlled  by  them  or 
organized  to  support,  defend,  and  assist 
them.  The  Congress  must  know  their  con- 
stitutions and  bylaws,  the  type  of  activities 
in  which  they  engage,  how  thev  are  con- 
trolled, who  their  key  officers  are,  how  Klan 
groups  are  financed,  and  what  their  funds 
are  used  for.  It  must  know  whether  the 
Klans  subscribe  to — and  use — Illegal  means 
to  achieve  either  declared  or  concealed  objec- 
tives. The  Congress  must  know  whether  the 
operations  and  actions  directed  and  carried 
out  by  Klan  leaders  and  certain  members  are 
In  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  membership 
as  a  whole,  or  whether  certain  activities  are 
engaged  in  without  the  knowledge  and  ap- 
proval of  the  membership.  It  must  know 
whether  Klan  recruits  are  informed  of  the 
true  nature  and  purposes  of  the  Klans — or 
whether  they  are  hoodwinked  Into  Joining 
them.  It  must  also  know,  of  course,  some- 
thing of  the  size,  strength,  and  scope  of  the 
Klan  movement.  These  are  the  matters 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  Inquiry. 

At  the  time  the  committee  declFlon  to  con- 
duct this  Inquiry  was  announced,  certain 
Klan  leaders  stated  publicly  that  they  wel- 
comed the  Investigation.  Those  statements 
were  encouraging.  If  true.  It  is  the  commit- 
tee's hope  that  they  really  meant  them. 

The  Investigative  work  done  by  the  com- 
mittee preparatory  to  these  hearings.  In  my 
belief,  has  been  thorough.  It  Is  my  intention 
that  these  hearings  will  be  fair  In  every  re- 
spect. For  this  reason.  Klan  leaders  and 
members  will  have  nothing  to  fear  or  lose  by 
cooperating  fully  with  the  committee  by  tell- 
ing all,  and  everything,  they  know  "about 
Klan  operations.  They  have  nothing  to  fear 
or  lose,  that  Is.  If  they  have  nothing  to  hide — 
nothing  to  hide  from  the  Congress,  nothing 
to  hide  from  the  American  people,  and  noth- 
ing to  hide  from  the  rank-and-file  B3an 
membership. 

I  would  point  out  to  all  witnesses  sum- 
moned to  testify  In  this  Inquiry  that  It  Is 
being  conducted  by  a  duly  and  lawfully  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  Congress,  the 
lawmaking  branch  of  our  Government,  and 
that  the  courts  have  held,  over  and  over 
again,  that  every  American  citizen  has  a 
duty  to  answer  all  pertinent  questions  asked 
him  in  such  an  Inquiry. 

The  Supreme  Court  In  a  1957  decision 
growing  out  of  another  Inquiry  by  this  com- 
mittee reiterated  a  fundamental  principle 
of  our  Government  when  It  stated: 

""The  power  of  Congress  to  conduct  Investi- 
gations is  Inherent  In  the  legislative  process." 
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It  thtn  went  on  to  aay : 
"It  U  unquestionably  the  duty  of  all  citi- 
zen* to  coopermt«  with  the  Congress  In  Its 
efforts  to  obtain  the  Tacts  needed  for  Intelli- 
gent legislative  action.  It  Is  their  unremit- 
ting obligation  to  respond  to  subpoenas,  to 
respect  the  dignity  of  the  Congress  and  Its 
committees  and  to  testify  fully  with  respect 
to  matters  within  the  province  of  proper  In- 
veatlgaUon.  (UJ.  v.  Watkina,  354  U.S.  178.) 
[Kmphaals  added] 

That  this  was  not  a  new  or  novel  holding 
by  the  Court  is  indicated  by  many  much 
earlier  rulings  of  similar  nature  and.  for 
example,  by  a  relatively  recent  report  of  a 
special  committee  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation which  in  1953 — without  evoking  any 
protest — stated  that: 

"Every  citizen,  when  called  as  a  witness, 
has  the  duty  to  disclose  any  facta  within  his 
knowledge  by  a  court  or  by  a  duly  consti- 
tuted legislative  committee." 

0»nerally,  the  committee  recognizes  only 
one  valid  reason  for  a  witness"  refusal  to 
answer  pertinent  questions — the  Invocation 
of  the  fifth  amendment,  a  statement  by  the 
witness  that  it  is  hla  belief  that  an  honest 
answer  to  the  question  might  lead  to  his 
being  prosecuted  for  a  criminal  act. 

The  various  Klan  organizations  operating 
in  this  country  today  proclaim  that  they 
are  patriotic.  100  percent  Americana.  Chris- 
tian, moral,  and  law  abiding.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  we  will  not,  in  these  hearings, 
experience  what  we  have  so  often  seen  in 
practically  all  of  our  Investigations  In  other 
areas  of  the  committee's  Jurisdiction — wit- 
ness after  witness  finding  It  necessary,  or 
feeling  the  need,  to  invoke  the  fifth  amend- 
ment, again  and  again,  when  asked,  not 
about  his  beliefs,  but  about  his  actions. 

All  witnesses,  as  I  have  said — and  I  stress 
this — will  have  the  right  to  make  proper 
invocation  of  the  fifth  amendment  in  this 
inquiry.  The  American  people,  however,  are 
not  likely  to  look  with  favor  on  such  re- 
course by  persons  who  proclaim  from  the 
rooftops  that  they  are  saviors  of  America 
and  patriots  second  to  none.  The  public 
cannot  be  expected  to  approve  such  action 
in  these  hearings  any  more  than  it  has  In 
other  inquiries  in  which  witnesses  have 
taken  refuge  In  constitutional  provisions 
even  while  conspiring  to  destroy  the  Consti- 
tution. 

And  talking  about  conspiracy,  I  would  add 
this  point:  There  are  various  kinds  of  con- 
spiracy, in  addition  to  that  which  U  aimed 
at  the  destruction  of  our  Government,  and 
all  kinds  are  outlawed.  As  Justice  Robert  H. 
Jackson  stated  In  his  concurring  opinion  In 
the  case  of  Dennis  v.  United  State3:  "The 
Constitution  does  not  make  conspiracy  a 
civil  right." 

In  his  concurring  opinion  In  another  case, 
that  of  Amerlctm  Communicatiom  Associa- 
tion T.  Doudt.  Justice  Jackson  pointed 
out  that: 

"The  conspiracy  principle  has  traditionally 
been  employed  to  protect  society  against  all 
■ganging  up'  or  concerted  action  in  violation 
of  its  laws.  No  term  passes  that  this  Court 
does  not  sustain  convictions  based  on  that 
doctrine  for  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws 
or  other  statutes."  {A.CA.  v.  Douda.  339 
U.a.  3«a.) 

Conspiracy  to  take  a  man's  life,  to  Injure 
him.  or  to  deny  certain  groups  of  people 
their  rights  la  no  more  protected  by  the 
Constitution  than  is  conspiracy  to  destroy 
our  OoTemment.  Conspiracy,  in  and  of  it- 
•elf,  is  so  inimical  to  ordered  society  that 
there  la  a  bro*d  Federal  statute  which  makes 
it  a  crime  to  conspire  to  commit  any  offense 
against  the  United  BUtee.  (TlUe  18.  U8C 
sec.  371.) 

And  there  U  a  third,  spedflc  kind  of  con- 
nptnej  I  mtist  mention  here— the  secret 
gw^nff  up  of  any  group  to  pimlsh  or  harm 
a  peraon  in  any  way  because  that  person  has 
in  line  with  hla  dutlea  as  a  dtlaen.  testified 
before  a  ooogreealonal  committee,  giving  the 
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committee  the  Icind  of  Information  the  Con- 
gress must  have  to  enact  laws  for  the  general 
welfare. 

That  kind  of  conspiracy,  like  all  other 
forms.  Is  outlawed.  In  fact,  influencing  or 
injuring  witnesses  Is  so  destructive  of  the 
American  way  of  life,  eating  away  at  Its  legis- 
lative foundation,  that  it  is  a  criminal  act 
even  when  there  Is  no  conspiracy  Involved 
In  it.  The  very  act  of  harming,  or  of  at- 
tempting to  harm.  Influence,  or  Intimidate, 
a  8Ubpenae<i  witness  to  keep  him  from  talk- 
ing or  of  Injuring  or  threatening  a  witness 
because  he  has  cooperated  with  the  Congress 
by  giving  testimony  is  punishable  by  5  years 
In  prison  and  or  a  fine  of  $5,000. 

And  I  want  to  state  for  the  record,  here 
and  now.  that  no  one  had  better  attempt  to 
rtolate  this  law  In  regard  to  any  witness 
under  subpena  to  testify  In  this  Inquiry. 
If  anyone  does,  then  Just  as  certainly  as  I 
am  sitting  here  today.  I  will  do  all  In  my 
power  to  see  that  the  guilty  party,  or  parties. 
are  punished  according  to  the  law.  and  I 
know  that  all  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee feel  the  same  way  about  It  because  we 
have  discussed  it  many  times.  Being  in- 
formed, as  they  are.  of  the  facts  developed 
to  date  In  this  Investigation,  the  subcom- 
mittee members  have  quite  naturally  formed 
certain  tentative  opinions  of  some  Klan 
groups  and  their  leaders.  However,  we  are 
not  going  to  prejudge  the  Issue.  These  facts 
have  raised  questions  In  our  minds,  but  In 
any  human  undertaking  there  can  be  error. 
and  it  Is  also  possible  that  there  might  be 
some  explanation  for  certain  of  the  facts 
we  have  uncovered.  That  Is  one  reason  why 
this  public  hearing  Is  being  held— to  test  the 
accuracy  of  our  Investigative  effort  and  to 
give  the  persons  concerned  an  opportunity  to 
answer  the  questions  that  have  been  raised 
m  our  minds— to  deny,  to  qualify,  to  con- 
firm, to  explain. 

This  Is  as  It  should  be.  Congress  cannot 
legislate  on  the  basis  of  Investigation  alone. 
It  should,  and  must,  test  the  results  of  Its 
investigations,  except  when  national  security 
precludes  it,  in  public  hearings.  This  Is  what 
we  have  done  In  the  past;  It  is  what  we  will 
do  m  the  future.  This  Is  In  conformity  with 
the  rules  of  the  House  and  with  court  deci- 
sions. We  are  engaged  In  the  business  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  they  have 
a  right  to  be  able  to  see  and  Judge  for  them- 
selves how  that  business  Is  being  conducted. 
Let  me  remind  all  that  this  is  an  inquiry 
not  a  prosecution.  We  are  an  investigating 
committee.  We  are  charged  with  the  duty 
of  developing  facts  about  the  Klans  and 
making  them  a  part  of  a  public  record,  not  to 
convict  anyone  of  anything,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  the  Congress  In  the  perform- 
ance of  Its  legislative  function. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  all  witnesses 
summoned  to  testify  In  these  hearings  to 
testify  fully  and  honestly,  without  evasion 
or  subterfuge  and  without  fear.  This  Is  your 
duty.  If  you  truly  have  the  national  Interest 
at  heart,  this  Is  what  you  will  do.  By  way 
of  both  encouragement  and  warning.  I  want 
to  say  that  this  is  a  country  of  law.  that  It  Is 
strong  and  secure:  and  that  no  Individuals 
groups,  or  conspiracies  within  Its  borders' 
can.  or  will,  prevail  against  Its  laws. 

I  now  offer  for  Inclusion  In  the  record  the 
July  19.  19S5,  order  of  appointment  of  the 
subcommittee  to  conduct  these  hearings. 

That  order  reads  as  follows,  that  order  of 
mine  as  chairman,  addressed  to  Mr 
McNamara.  the  director  of  the  committee: 

"Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  l.iw  and 
the  Utiles  of  this  Committee.  I  hereby  ap- 
point a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  consisting  of  Honor- 
able Joe  R.  Pool.  Honorable  Charles  L.  Welt- 
ner.  Honorable  John  M.  Ashbrook.  and 
Honorable  John  H.  Buchanan.  Jr  ,  as  asso- 
ciate members,  and  myself,  as  Chairman,  to 
conduct  hearings  in  Washington,  DC.  com- 
mencing on  or  about  Tuesday.  July  20,  1965, 


and  or  at  such  other  times  thereafter  and 
places  as  said  subcommittee  shall  determine 
as  contemplated  by  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Committee  on  the  30th  day  of  March 
1965,  authorlzmg  hearings  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  various  Ku  Klux  Klan  or- 
ganizations In  the  United  States. 

"Please  make  thU  action  a  matter  of  Com- 
mittee record. 

"If  any  member  indicates  his  Inability  to 
serve,  please  notify  me. 

"Given  under  my  hand  this  19th  dav  of 
July,  1965.  * 

"Edwin  E.  Wn.us 
"Chairman,  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities." 
(Afternoon  session — Tuesday,  October  19 

1965) 
(The    subcommittee    reconvened    at    lao 
p.m..  Hon.  Edwin  E.  Wh-lis,  chairman,  nre- 
siding.)  *^ 

(Members  present:  Representatives  Wn.Lis 
Pool,  Weltner.  and  Buchanan,  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  also  Representative  Senneh  ) 

The  Chakman.  The  subcommittee  will 
please  come  to  order. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Appell.  will  you  please 
call  your  first  witness? 

Mr.  Appbxl.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
call  Mr.  Robert  M.  Shelton. 

The  Chahiman.  The  news  media  will  please 
desist. 

Please  raise  your  right  hand,  sir. 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony 
you  are  about  to  give  will  be  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  so 
help  you  God? 

Mr.  Shelton.  I  will  affirm.  I  won't  swear 
but  I  will  affirm. 

The  Chairman.  What  Is  that? 

Mr.  SHiXTON.  I  said  not  swear,  but  to 
aflJrm. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  swear,  but  you 
do  affirm.    I  have  to  propose  a  different  oath. 

Do  you  affirm,  having  declined  to  swear 
that  you  will  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth! 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  in  these  hearings? 

Mr.  Shelton.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY     OF    ROBERT     MARVIN     SHELTON,    AC- 
COMPANIED BY  COUNSEL,  LESTER  V.  CHALMERS 

Mr.    Appbll.  Mr.    Shelton,    will    you   state 
your   full   name   for   the   record,   please? 
Mr.  Chalmers.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Lester 

The  Chairman.  We  will  develop  that.  That 
Is  Introductory. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Shelton.  will  you  stete 
your  full   name  for  the  record,   please? 

Mr.   SHELTON.  Robert  Marvin   Shelton. 

Mr.  Appell.  Are  you  represented  by  coun- 
sel? 

Mr.  Shelton.  I  am,  sir. 

Mr.  Appell.  Will  counsel  please  Identify 
himself  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Chalmers.  Lester  V.  Chalmers,  Jr., 
from  North  Carolina,  a  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  Bar. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Shelton,  when  and  where 
were  you  born? 

Mr.  Shelton.  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama.  In 
June  of  1929. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Shelton 

The  Chairman.  At  this  point.  I  wish  to 
do  what  I  did  this  morning.  It  Is  custom- 
ary. You  heard  me  say  this  morning  that 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  the  function 
of  the  news  media,  specifically  the  TV  and 
radio,  and  photograph-taking,  was  limited, 
under  the  rules  of  the  House,  and  that  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  House  the  audience,  of 
course,  was  required  to  keep  good  order  and 
decorum. 

(At  this  point  Representative  Ashbbook 
entered  the  hearing  room.) 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  read  the  rules  of 
the  committee  which,  of  course,  carries  out 
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the  rules  of  the  House,  with  respect  to  the 
function  of  counsel  before  this  committee: 

■■[A|  At  every  hearing,  public  or  executive, 
every  witness  shall  be  accorded  the  prlvUege 
of  having  counsel  of  his  own  choosing. 

■•|B|  The  participation  of  counsel  during 
the  course  of  any  hearing  and  while  the  vrtt- 
ness  Is  tesUfylng  shall  be  limited  to  advUing 
said  witness  as  to  his  legal  rights.  Counsel 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  engage  In  oral  argu- 
ment with  the  Committee,  but  shall  confine 
his  activity  to  the  area  of  legal  advice  to  his 
client." 

Sir,  I  read  that  to  you  not  with  any 
thought  that  I  expect  or  suppose  or  have  a 
notion  that  you  will  do  otherwise,  but  we 
must  proceed  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
House,  and  I  am  carrying  them  out. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

By  the  way,  we  now  have  another  member 
of  our  full  committee  here,  Mr.  Del— Con- 
gressman Del  Clawson. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you,  Del. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Shelton,  are  you  appear- 
ing before  the  committee  this  afternoon  In 
accordance  with  a  subpena  served  upon  you 
by  a  United  States  marshal  on  October  11 
1965? 

Mr.  Shelton.  Yes,  somewhere  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  that  date. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Shelton,  I  hand  you  a  doc- 
ument, a  copy  of  a  document,  which  the 
committee  obtained  from  the  secretary  of 
state's  office  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  It  Is 
entitled  "Certified  Statement  for  Annual 
Registration  of  a  Corporation."  It  Is  dated 
September  15,  1964.  The  name  of  the  corpo- 
ration Is  set  forth  on  the  registration  state- 
ment and  Is  the  "Invisible  Empire  United 
Klans  Knights  Ku  Klux  Klan  of  America 
Inc.,"  signed  "Robert  M.  Shelton,"  president 
dated  September  10,  1964. 

I  ask  you  to  look  at  this  document,  sir, 
and  to  answer  whether  or  not  this  Is  a  copy 
of  a  document  filed  by  you? 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir,  Is  this  question  directed 
to  me  as  an  Individual  or  Is  It  directed  to  me 
as  an  officer  of  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Appell.  It  Is  directed  to  you,  as  the 
document  Implies,  as  president  of  that  cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  Shelton.  Could  I  talk  to  my  counsel, 
please? 

Mr.  Appell.  Surely. 

(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir,  I  respectively  decline  to 
deliver  to  this  committee  any  and  all  records 
as  requested  by  this  committee  under  sub- 
pena dated  October  7,  1965 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Shelton 

Mr.  Shelton.  — for  that  information  Is  not 
relevant  and  germane  to  the  subject  tmder 
investigation,  and  the  same  will  not  aid  the 
Congress  In  the  consideration  of  any  valid 
remedial  legislation,  nor  Is  such  Inquiry 
within  the  scope  of  that  authorized  to  be  in- 
vestigated by  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, adopted  by  the  89th  Congress,  or  House 
Resolution  8.  adopted  January  4,  1965. 

(Document  marked  "Robert  Shelton  Ex- 
hibit No.  1."     See  supplement  to  Appendix 

The  Chairman.  This  document,  as  I  un- 
derstand, was  not  ordered  to  be  produced 
here  under  subpena.  Is  that  right,  Mr 
Appell? 

Mr.  Appell.  I  have  only  asked  him  whether 
this  was  a  document,  a  copy  of  a  document 
which  he  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  of 
Georgia.  I  have  not  asked  for  the  production 
of  any  documents  called  for  by  his  subpena 
sir.  ' 

The  Chairman.  Thus  far. 

Mr.  Appell.  Thus  far;  yes.  sir. 

(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 

Mr.  Shelton.  I  would  like  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  scope  of  the  Investigation  as 
declining  to  deliver  to  the  committee  any 
records,  documentations  or  otherwise,  ma- 
terial requested  by  this  committee  under 
subpena  dated  October  7,  1965,  for  that  In- 
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formation  is  not  relevant  or  germane  to  the 
subject  under  Investigation,  and  the  same 
would  not  aid  the  Congress  In  the  considera- 
tion of  any  valid  legislation,  nor  Is  such  In- 
quiry within  the  scope  of  that  authorized  to 
be  Investigated  by  Rule  XI  of  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  89th  Congress  or  by  House 
Resolution  8,  adopted  January  4,  1965. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the 
witness  be  directed  to  answer  the  question. 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

This  document,  the  production  and  Identi- 
fication of  this  document,  Is  completely  ger- 
mane and  proper  to  the  subject  under  In- 
quiry and  Is  part  of  the  necessary  material 
required  to  perform  our  duties  in  this  In- 
vestigation. 

I,  therefore,  order  and  direct  you  to  answer 
the  question. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  I  do  that,  why  I  use 
those  words,  so  you  can  understand.  You 
have  counsel  and  you  may  take  his  advice. 
The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  indicate  and  hold  that  when 
this  committee  concludes  or  determines  that 
an  answer  to  a  question  is  proper  that,  to  be 
perfectly  frank  about  it,  if  the  subject  may 
result  In  a  citation  for  contempt,  that  the 
witness  must  be  directed  to  answer  the 
question. 

In  other  words.  It  Is,  in  effect,  a  warning. 
Mr.  Witness,  you  are  on  thin  Ice.  Your 
refusal  to  answer  that  question  may  lead  to 
contempt  citation.  I  will  not  have  to  repeat 
that  over  and  over  again,  that  there  may  be 
further  Implications. 

Therefore,  I  order  and  direct  you  to  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir,  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  question  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel  that  my  answer  might  tend  to 
Incriminate  me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  under  the  amendments  5, 
1,  4,  and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  now  specifically 
Invoking  the  privileges  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir.  I  am  invoking  the  privi- 
leges of  the  5th  amendment,  the  1st  amend- 
ment, the  4th  amendment,  and  the  14th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 
The  Chairman.  Why? 
Mr.  Shelton.  I  decline  to  answer  that 
question  for  the  reason  that  I  honestly  feel 
that  It  might  tend  to  incriminate  me  in  vio- 
lation of  my  rights,  as  Is  so  stipulated  and 
guaranteed  to  me  In  amendments  5,  1,4,  and 
14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  honestly  believe 
that  to  answer  this  simple  question  as  to 
whether,  In  effect,  you  certified  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state  or  some  other  official  In  Georgia 
that  you  were  president  of  a  corporation 
would  subject  you  to  criminal  prosecution, 
would  tend  to  incriminate  you? 

Mr.  Shelton.  Again  I  respectively  decline 
to  answer  that  question  for  the  reasons  pre- 
viously stated,  because  It  Is  my  honest  and 
sincere  feeling  that  my  answer  might  tend  to 
Incriminate  me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guarsuiteed  to  me  under  the  amendments  5, 
1.  4,  and  1 4th  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  invocation 
of  the  fifth  amendment,  and  your  repeating 
It  after  I  asked  you  If  you  honestly  felt  that 
It  might  tend  to  incriminate  you.  you.  of 
course,  are  on  solid  ground.  That  Is  to  say 
with  respect  to  the  Invocation. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Shelton.  I  hand  you 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  mean  that 
you  are  not  going  to  be  questioned  on  all 
the  things  you  were  going  to  be  questioned 
on,  even  with  that  answer. 
Go  on. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Shelton.  I  hand  you  a  copy 
of  a  document  obtained  from  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  which  Is  a  charter  appli- 


cation executed  the  21si  day  of  Februcry 
1961,  with  the  Incorporators"  listed  In  iie 
document  as  Robert  Dav.  George  Sllgh  V'll- 
11am  A.  Daniel,  Sr.,  and  M.  Wesley  Morgan, 
or. 

I  ask  yoti  If  this  Is  the  original  incorpora- 
tion paper  of  the  organization  with  which 
you  are  now  .»ffil!ated? 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir,  again.  Is  this  question 
directed  to  me  as  an  individual,  or  Is  it  di- 
rected t^  me  as  an  officer  of  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Appell,  It  Is  directed  to  vou  as  the 
president  of  the  corporation. 

(Witness  confers  with  counsel  ) 

Mr  Shelton.  May  I  further  confer  with 
my  counsel,  please? 

The  Chairman.  You  may. 

(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir.  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  question  for  the  reasons  that  I 
honestly  feel  that  any  answer  might  tend  to 
Incriminate  me  in  violation  of  my  rights  as 
giiaranteed  to  me  under  amendments  5,  1.  4, 
and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Umted 
States  of  America. 

(Document  marked  "Robert  Shelton  Ex- 
hibit No.  2.") 

The  Chairman.  Now  ask  him  the  question 
as  an  individual. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Shelton.  with  respect  to 
the  first  document,  you  asked  whether  I 
asked  you  as  an  Individual  or  In  vour  cor- 
porate capacity,  and  also  with  respect  to  the 
second  document,  and  I  specifically  directed 
It  to  your  position  as  a  corporate  'officer. 

Now  let  me  ask  you  again  with  respect  to 
you  as  an  individual  and  the  document  filed 
with  the  secretary  of  state,  the  annual  reg- 
istration certificate. 

Did  you  as  an  Individual  file  it? 
Mr.  Shelton.  Sir,  I  respectfully  decline 
to  answer  that  question  for  the  reasons  that 
I  honestly  feel  that  any  answer  might  tend 
to  Incriminate  me  in  violation  of  my  righu 
as  guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5.  1.  4. 
and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America, 

Mr.  Appell.  Now  vrtth  respect  to  the  second 
document  I  handed  you,  I  ask  you  whether 
or  not  that  Is  the  charter  of  an  organization 
which  you,  as  an  Individual,  now  head? 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir,  I  respectfully  decline 
to  answer  that  question  for  the  reasons  that 
I  honestly  feel  that  any  answer  that  I  might 
give  would  tend  to  Incriminate  me  in  vio- 
lation of  my  rights  as  guaranteed  to  me  under 
amendments  5,  1.  4,  and  14  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Shelton,  I  now  hand  you 
a  document  which  Is  headed  "Constitution 
And  Laws  Of  The  United  Klans  Of  America 
Inc.,  Knights  Of  The  Ku  Klux  Klan." 

I  ask  whether  or  not  this  Is  the  constitu- 
tion of  an  organization  which  you  now  head? 
Mr,  Shelton.  Could  1  refer  to  my  counseL 
please? 

(Witness  confers  with  counsel) 
(At  this  point  Representative  Ichord  en- 
tered the  hearing  room,) 

The  CHAniMAN.  What  Is  the  pending 
question? 

Mr.  Appell.  Whether  or  not  that  Is  the 
constitution    and    laws   of   the   order,   sir. 

The  Craikman.  That  is  a  very  simple  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Shelton.  You  have  been  fiddling 
with  that  book  for  a  long  time.  I  order  and 
direct  you  to  answer  that  question. 
(Witnees  confers  with  counsel.) 
Mr.  Shelton.  Sir.  I  respectlvelv  decline  to 
answer  that  question  for  the  reasons  that  I 
honestly  feel  that  any  answer  might  tend 
to  Incriminate  me  In  violation  of  mv  rights 
as  guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments"  6,  1.4, 
and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

(Document  marked   "Robert   Shelton   Ex- 
hibit No  3."    See  supplement  to  Appendix  I.) 
The  Chairman.  Proceed. 
Mr.  Appell.  May  I  have  the  document' 
The    Chairman,  Proceed.      Ask    the    next 
question. 
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Mr.  Atfbx.  Mr.  Shelton,  this  dociunent 
■UtM  on  Ito  fac«  "As  amended,  ratl&ed  and 
apfiroved  by  the  Imperial  Klonclllum  at 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  September,   1904." 

The  Inalde  face  of  the  back  cover  la  Im- 
printed, "By  Proclamation  of  The  Imperial 
Wizard,  Robert  M.  Shelton,"  ligned  with  a 
reproduced  algnature  of  Robert  IS..  Shelton, 
"ImperiAl  Wizard." 

I  would  like  to  aak  you,  sir,  whether  or 
not  that  U  your  signature? 

(Document  handed  to  witness.) 
Mr.  Shklton.  Sir,  la  thla  question  directed 
to  me  as  an  Individual  or  la  It  directed  to 
me  as  an  officer  of  a  corporation? 
Mr.  AjPKT.t..  In  both  capacltlee. 
The  Chaikman.  Both. 

Mr.  Shxlton.  I  respectively  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  for  the  reasons  that  I 
honestly  feel  that  my  answer  might  tend  to 
Incriminate  me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5,  1,4,  and 
14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  CHADtMAN.  Do  you  feel  that  a  proc- 
lamation signed  by  yourself  as  the  Imperial 
Wizard  Incriminates  you? 

Mr.  Shklton.  Sir,  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  question  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel  that  my  answer  might  tend  to 
Incriminate  ma  In  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  the  amendments  5,  1,4. 
and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The    Chaibmam.  You    are    Invoking    your 
constitutional  privileges,  but  I  feel,  and  I 
suppose  the  committee  does,  too,  that  this 
Is  Incrsdlble. 
Proceed. 

Mr.  Appkll.  Mr.  Shelton,  did  this  document 
supersede  a  constitution  and  laws  or  manual 
put  Into  effect  when  the  organization  was 
farmed  In  July  of  1061  ? 

Mr.  Skxltom .  Sir,  Is  this  question  directed 
to  me  as  an  Individual  or  Is  It  directed  to 
ma  as  an  oOoer  of  the  corporation? 

The  CRAniMAN.  Let  me  ask  you — maybe 
you  have  some  kind  of  distinction  that  I 
dont  catch — Why  do  you  ask  that  question? 
Mr.  Shklton.  Sir,  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  question  for  the  reason  my  an- 
swer might  tend  to  incriminate  me  in  viola- 
tion of  my  rights  as  guaranteed  to  me  under 
the  amendments  No.  S,  1,  4,  and  14  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  CHAnutfAN.  The  committee  cannot 
tolerate  applause  or  demonstrations,  pro  or 
con.  In  these  hearings. 

Let  me  say  this  is  serious  with  me.  I  was 
trying  to  be  fair  with  you.  I  have  been  a 
lawyer  for  SB  years.  Maybe  I  miss  the  point. 
Are  you  drawing  a  distinction?  You  are 
ff*^ig  us  to  explain  in  what  capacity  we  are 
questioning  you.  I  thought  I  had  missed 
the  point. 

Mr.  Appkll.  The  subpena  served  upon  you 
by  a  United  States  marshal  on  October  11. 
1068,  called  upon  you  to  produce,  and  I  will 
quote  from  the  subpena  attachment: 

"All  books,  records,  documents,  corre- 
spondence and  memoranda  relating  to  the 
organization  of  and  the  conduct  of  business 
and  affairs  of  the  Invisible  Empire,  United 
Klans,  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klans  of 
America.  Inc.,  also  known  as  the  United 
Klans  of  America,  Inc.,  Knights  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  and  aflUlated  organizations. 
namely  the  Alabama  Rescue  Service,  United 
Klansmen  of  America,  Whitemac's  Defense 
Fund,  Christian  News  Service.  In  your  pos- 
aeaalon,  custody  control,  m'  maintained  by  or 
available  to  you  as  Imperial  Wizard  of  the 
Invisible  Bmplre,  UiUted  Klans,  Knights  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of  America,  Inc.,  also 
known  as  the  United  Klans  of  America,  Inc., 
Knlf^ts  of  ths  Ku  Klux  Klan." 

That  Is  part  1,  Mr.  Cb&lnnan,  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  for  a  production  of  thoee  docu- 
ments at  this  time,  sir. 

(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 


Mr.  Shilton.  I  respectively  decline  to  de- 
liver to  this  committee  any  and  all  records 
as  requested  by  this  committee  under  sub- 
pena dated  October  7.  1965,  for  that  in- 
formation is  not  relevant  nor  germane  to  the 
subject  under  Investigation,  and  the  same 
would  not  aid  the  Congress  in  the  consider- 
ation of  any  valid  legislation  or  In  any  such 
lnq\iiry  within  the  scope  of  that  authorized 
to  be  Investigated  by  rule  XI  of  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  89th  Congress,  by  House  Res- 
olution 8,  adopted  January  4.   1965. 

The  Chairman.  I  order  and  direct  you  to 
answer  that  question.  Let  me  say.  before 
the  order,  that  the  poeltlon  of  this  commit- 
tee is  that  these  documents  allied  lor  are 
very  relevant,  very  pertinent,  very  appro- 
priate and  essential  in  connection  with  this 
Investigation  and,  therefore  I  overrule  your 
refusal  to  respond  to  the  subpena. 

So  I  order  and  direct  you  to  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  Shelton  Sir.  I  respectively  decline  to 
turn  over  to  this  committee  any  records 
under  subpena  for  the  reason  that  I  honestly 
feel  that  any  material  that  I  might  turn  over 
would  tend  to  incriminate  me  in  violation  of 
my  rights  as  guaranteed  to  me  under  the 
amendments  No  5.  1.  4.  aiid  14  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  SU^.tes  of  America. 

Mr.  APPELL.  Mr.  fehelton.  do  you  refuse 

The  Chaibman.  Walt  a  second. 
As  I  understand.  Mr.  Appell.  these  docu- 
ments that  are  being  ordered  to  be  produced 
by  that  subpena.  are  being  ordered  to  be  pro- 
duced by  him  as  presidept  of  the  corporation 
and  as  Imperial  Wlz.ard  of  that  organization; 
Is  that  correct'' 
Mr.  Appell.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Appell.  your  answer  to 
my   question    Is   In    the   afBrmatlve.    Is   that 
correct? 
Mr.  Appell.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  All  right. 
Now,  Mr.  Shelton,  this  subpena  is  an  order 
for  you  to  produce  documents  In  your  pos- 
session In  the  capacity  of  president,  as  well 
as   Imf)erlal    Wizard,    of    your    organization. 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with  yotir  refusal  to 
answer  a  question      This  Is  an  order  to  pro- 
duce documents  pursuant  to  a  .subpen.i  duces 
tecum.     Of  course  the  fifth  amendment  In- 
vocation   !s    Improper    under    these    clrcimi- 
stances. 

Fxirthermore,  and  for  other  reasons,  why 
the  invocation  Is  improper  Is  when  docu- 
ments are  ordered  to  be  produced  before  a 
court  or  before  a  committee,  the  court  or 
the  committee  has  a  right  to  Inspect  those 
documents  and  find  out  more  about  their 
contents,  their  pertinency,  their  scope  and 
natxire  and  so  forth. 

Therefore,  your  Invocation  of  the  fifth 
amendment  the  Chair  rules  Improper,  and 
you  are  now  ordered  and  directed  to  produce 
the  docimaents  requested  and  demanded  by 
the  subpena  in  the  capacity  I  have  described. 
(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 
Mr.  Appell.  There  is  a  direction  to  you, 
Mr.  Shelton. 

Mr.  Shklton.  Sir.  I  respectively  decline  to 
turn  over  any  records,  books,  or  materials 
so  subpenaed  for  the  reason  that  I  honestly 
feel  that  any  material  turned  over  might 
tend  to  Incriminate  me  In  violation  of  my 
rights  as  gtiaranteed  to  me  by  amendments 
5,  1,  4,  and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Appkll.  Mr.  Shelton.  at  the  hour  of 
1:25  o'clock  pjn.  on  the  11th  day  of  October, 
1965,  when  you  were  served,  were  you  the 
Imperial  Wizard  of  the  United  Klans  of 
America,  Inc.,  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan? 
Mr.  Shklton.  Sir,  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  question  for  the  reasons  that  I 
honestly  feel  that  my  answer  might  tend  to 
incriminate  me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5.  1,  4, 
and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 


Mr.  Appkll.  Mr.  Shelton,  part  2  of  your 
subF>ena  called  for  you  to  produce: 

"All  books,  records,  documents,  corre- 
spondence, and  memoranda  In  your  posses- 
sion, custody  or  control,  or  maintained  by  or 
available  to  you,  in  your  capacity  as  Im- 
perial Wizard  of  the  United  Klans  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  which 
the  'Constitution  and  Law^s'  of  said  orga- 
nization authorize  and  require  to  be  main- 
tained by  you  and  any  other  ofiBcer  of  said 
organization,  the  same  being  in  your  posses- 
sion, custody  or  control." 

Are  you  prepared  to  submit  the  documents 
called  for  by  your  Constitution  and  Laws? 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir,  I  respectively  decline  to 
turn  over  any  documents  under  the  listing 
of  the  subpena  dated  October  7.  1965,  for 
the  reason  that  I  honestly  feel  that  any  such 
material  might  tend  to  Incriminate  me  In 
violation  of  my  rights  as  guaranteed  to  me 
under  amendments  5,  1,  4,  and  14  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  aak  that  the 
witness  be  directed  to  produce  the  documents 
called  for  by  the  Constitution  and  Laws. 

The  Chairman.  I  direct  you  to  produce 
those  documents. 

Mr.  Shelton,  Sir.  I  decline  to  turn  over 
any  documents  as  listed  by  the  subpena  of 
October  7,  1965,  for  I  personally  and  honest- 
ly feel  that  any  material  that  I  might  turn 
over  to  the  committee  would  tend  to  Incrim- 
inate me  in  violation  of  my  rights  as  guar- 
anteed to  me  by  the  amendments  No.  5,  1,4. 
and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit«d 
States  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  The  last  question  referred 
to  documents  requested  and  ordered  to  be 
produced  under  part  2  of  the  subpena.  You 
understand  that,  do  you,  and  my  demand 
for  production  has  to  do  with  the  docu- 
ments referred  to  in  part  2  of  the  subpena? 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir,  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer   that   question   for   the  reasons   that 

1  honestly  feel  that  any  answer  might  tend 
to  incriminate  me  in  violation  of  my  rights 
as  guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5,  1,4, 
and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
that  the  witness  Is  very  proud  to  have  com- 
mitted such  a  long  passage  to  memory.  But 
to  facilitate  the  hearings  I  suggest  we  In- 
form him  of  his  ability  to  Invoke  this  by 
Just  referring  to  the  grounds  previously 
stated. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  might  explain  that 
to  counsel. 

It  is  usual,  or  not  tmusual,  let's  put  It.  In 
cases  of  repeated  invocation  of  the  fifth 
amendment,  instead  of  literally  repeating 
all  the  words,  to  say  that  he  declines  to 
answer  on  the  grounds  previously  stated,  if 
he  wants  to.    It  is  up  to  him. 

(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 

The  Chairman.  I  Just  made  a  suggestion. 
You  can  act  the  way  you  want.  I  want  to 
make  It  clear  that  the  documents  Just  re- 
ferred to,  required  to  be  produced  under  part 

2  of  the  subpena  which  has  been  served  upon 
you,  and  you  are  being  asked  to  produce 
them  both  as  president  of  the  corporation 
and  as  Imperial  Wizard  of  the  United  Klans 
of  America. 

I  Just  want  to  make  the  record  clear.  The 
subpena  was  directed  to  you  In  that  capacity, 
as  president  and  Imperial  Wizard. 

If  you  understand  that,  you  don't  have  to 
repeat  the  Invocation,  but  you  may  do  It  If 
you  wish. 

Do  you  understand  that? 

Mr.  Shklton.  Sir,  I  decline  to  answer  that 
question  for  the  reason  that  I  honestly  feel 
that  the  answer  might  tend  to  incriminate 
ms  In  violation  of  my  rights  as  guaranteed  to 
me  under  the  amendments  6,  I,  4,  and  14  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  me  aak  you  this 
question :  If  the  previous  questions  that  were 
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posed  to  you  before  we  reached  the  subpena 
had  been  addressed  to  you  not  only  as  an 
Individual  and  an  official,  but  also  as  an  Im- 
perial Wizard,  would  your  answers  have  been 
the  .same? 

Mr,  Shelton.  Sir,  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  question  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel  that  the  answer  might  tend  to 
Incriminate  me  in  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5,  1.  4.  and 
14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  take  It  that  the  sug- 
gestion made  a  while  ago,  that  Instead  of  go- 
ing through  this  ritual  of  reading  the  paper 
you  have  In  front  of  you,  that  you  might 
simply  say  that  you  decline  to  answer  for 
reasons  previously  stated,  is  declined  by  you; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Shelton.  I  respectively  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel  that  my  answer  might  tend  to 
Incriminate  me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  under  amendments  5,  1,  4. 
and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  Am  I  to  understand  that 
your  reason  for  not  following  my  suggestion 
is  that  in  addition  to  your  refusing  to  answer 
by  invoking  repeatedly  your  privileges  under 
the  fifth  amendment  also  Involves  an  at- 
titude of  delaying  the  proceedings? 

Mr.  Shelton.  I  respectively  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  for  the  reason  that  I  hon- 
estly feel  that  my  answer  might  tend  to  In- 
criminate me  in  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  under  amendments  5,  1,  4, 
and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

M.-  Pool.  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Pool? 
iL-.  Pool.  Have  you  advised  other  Klans- 
men    throughout     the    country    that     they 
should  not  take  the  fifth  amendment? 

Mr.  Shelton.  I  respectively  decline  to  an- 
swer that,  question  for  the  reasons  that  I 
honestly  feel  that  my  answer  might  tend 
to  incriminate  me  In  violation  of  mv 
rights 

Mr.  Pool.  It  is  all  right  for  you  to  take  the 

fifth 

Mr.  Shelton.  —as  guaranteed  to  me  by 
amendments  5.  1,  4,  and  14  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Pool.  In  other  words.  It  Is  all  right  for 
you  to  take  the  fifth  amendment,  but  they 
shouldn't  take  it;  they  should  come  up  and 
testify?  *^ 

Mr.  Shelton.  I  respectively  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel  that  the  answer  might  tend  to 
incriminate  me  in  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5,  1,4.  and 
14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United'  States 
of  America. 

Mr.  Pool.  Well.  Is  membership  in  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  considered  by  you  to  be  a  member- 
ship that  win  incriminate  you? 

Mr.  Shelton.  I  respectively  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  for  the  reasons  that  I 
honestly  feel  that  the  answer  might  tend  to 
Incriminate  me  in  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5  1  4 
and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Unl'ted 
States    of    America. 

Mr.  Pool.  All  right,  answer  this  question 
If  you  win :  Are  you  ashamed  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan? 

Mr.  Shelton.  I  respectively  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel  that  my  answer  might  tend 
to  Incriminate  me  In  violation  of  my  rights 
as  guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5  1  4 
and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  Pool.  And  to  that  question— this  Is 
not  a  question  but  a  statement— to  that 
question,  then,  you  took  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  proceed. 
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Mr.   Appell.  Mr.  Shelton,  part   3   of  your 
subpena  called  for  you  to  produce: 

"Copies  of  unexecuted  forms  relating  to 
applications  for  membership,  applications 
and  issuance  of  charters;  copies  of  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws;  manuals;  and  un- 
executed forms  and  documents  used  by 
KUgrapps  (Imperial,  Realm  and  Klan  or 
Klavem).  and  Klabees  (Imperial.  Realm  and 
Klan  or  Klavem),  Grand  Dragons  (Realm). 
Kleagles  (Imperial,  Realm,  Province,  and 
Klan.  or  Klavern);  all  of  which  are  in  your 
possession,  custody  or  control,  or  available 
to  you  as  Imperial  Wizard  of  the  Invisible 
Empire.  United  Klans,  Knights  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  of  America.  Inc..  also  known  as 
the  United  Klans  of  America,  Inc.,  Knights 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  Its  affiliated  orga- 
nizations, the  Alabama  Rescue  Service  and 
United  Klansmen  of  America,  and  which  are 
used  In  connection  with  the  business  and 
affairs  of  said  organizations." 

I  ask  you  to  produce — I  direct  you  to  pro- 
duce those  docimients. 

(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir.  I  respectively  decline  to 
produce  these  documents  called  for  under 
this  subpena  for  the  reason  that  I  honestly 
feel  that  these  documents  might  tend  to 
incriminate  me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5,  I.  4, 
and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Ashbrook  left  the  hear- 
ing room.) 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  dl- 
rectlon  for  the  witness  to  produce  the 
documents. 

The  Chairman.  I  order  and  direct  you  to 
produce  those  documents  for  the  reasons  I 
have  already  Indicated. 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir,  I  respectively  decline  to 
produce  these  documents  under  question  for 
the  reason  that  I  honestly  feel  that  the  an- 
swer might  tend  to  incriminate  me  in  viola- 
tion of  my  rights  as  guaranteed  to  me  by 
amendments  6,  1.  4,  and  14  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Shelton,  part  4  of  your 
subpena  called  upon  you  to  produce: 

"Copies  of  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  Form  1120,  j  which 
Is  titled]  'U.S.  Corporation  Income  Tax  Re- 
turn,' for  the  fiscal  years  1961  through  June 
30,  1965,  filed  by  you  as  President  and/or 
Imperial  Wizard,  United  Klans  of  America. 
Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  Inc.,  with  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Department,  Internal  Revenue 
Service." 

I  direct  you  to  produce  those  documents. 
Mr.  Shelton.  Sir,  I  respectively  decline  to 
turn  over  these  documents  under  subpena 
for  the  reason  that  I  honestly  feel  that 
these  documents  might  tend  to  Incriminate 
me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as  guaranteed 
to  me  by  amendments  5,  1,  4,  and  14  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ica. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  AsHBRCioK  returned  to 
the  hearing  room.) 

The  Chairman.  That  demand  is  made 
upon  you  as  president  of  the  corporation, 
and  as  Imperial  Wizard  of  the  Klan.  I 
order  and  direct  you  to  produce  those  docu- 
ments pursuant  to  that  subpena  in  that 
capacity. 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir,  I  respectively  decline  to 
produce  these  documents  in  question  for 
the  reason  that  I  honestly  feel  they  might 
tend  to  Incriminate  me  In  violation  of  my 
rights  as  guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments, 
5,  1,  4,  and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  Supplemental  to  the  rea- 
sons on  which  I  ruled  that  your  invocation 
Is  improper,  I  call  to  your  attention,  and  to 
that  of  your  coimsel,  decisions  of  the  courts 
holding  that  if  pertinent  to  the  Investiga- 
tion, and  this  is  pertinent.  It  Is  proper  to 
subpena  from  the  taxpayer  Involved,  or  the 
president  of  the  corporation,  a  copy  of  Fed- 


eral Income  tax  returns.    I  wanted  to  make 
that  clear. 

That  case  is  U.S.  v.  OMara,  122  Fed.  Supp. 
399.  and  incidentally,  it  was  a  contempt  cita- 
tion case,  contempt  before  a  conunittee  of 
Congress. 
Proceed. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Shelton.  part  5  of  your 
fubpena  attachment  cAlled  for  you  to  nro- 
duce:  *^ 

■  Copies  of  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  Form  1040  (which 
is  titled)  •U.S.  Individual  Income  Tax  Re- 
turn,' for  the  calendar  years  1958  through 
1964.  f.:ed  by  you  as  an  individual  taxpayer 
with  the  US  Treasury  Department,  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service." 

I  direct  that  you  produce  the  documents 
at  this  time. 

Mr,  Shelton.  Sir.  I  respectively  decline  to 
turn  over  this  document  in  question  for  the 
reason  that  I  honestly  feel  that  my  answer 
might  tend  to  incriminate  me  In  Violation 
of  my  rights  as  guaranteed  to  me  by  amend- 
ments 5,  1,  4.  and  14  of  Uie  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  I  order  and  direct  you  to 
produce  the  documents. 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir,  I  respectively  decline  to 
produce  these  documents  in  question  for  the 
reason  that  I  honestly  feel  that  my  answer 
might  tend  to  Incriminate  me  In  violation  of 
my  rights  .is  guaranteed  to  me  bv  amend- 
ments 5.  1.  4.  and  14  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not,  on  October  14, 
1965,  In  Hotel  Stafford.  Tuscaloosa,  tell  our 
Investigator.  Mr.  Louis  Russell,  that  you 
would  not  Invoke  the  fifth  amendment? 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir.  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  question  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel  that  it  might  tend  to  incrimi- 
nate me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as  guaran- 
teed to  me  by  amendments  5,  1,  4,  and  14  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not,  as  late  as 
yesterday,  in  the  company  of  the  attorney 
next  to  you  call  on  the  director  of  this  com- 
mittee Mr.  Francis  McNamara  and  then  and 

there  tell  him — both  you  and  your  lawyer 

that  you  would  cooperate  in  every  way  possi- 
ble with  this  committee? 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel  that  my  answer  might  tend  to 
Incriminate  me  in  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5,  1,4,  and 
14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  Chairman.  And  may  I  say  that  I  am 
not  In  the  least  reproaching  your  legal  coun- 
sel's advice.  I  am  seeking  facts.  I  just  want 
to  say  that.  I  know  it  was  Just  told  to  me 
that  counsel  had  said  that  he  would,  of 
course,  have  to  protect  the  rights  of  his 
client,  or  words  to  that  effect. 
Mr.  Chalmers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  committee,  I  would  like  to 
refer  to  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the 
order  and  thoee  sections  of  the  Constitution 
and  Laws  that  places  the  responsibility  upon 
the  Imperial  Wizard  to  do  certain  things  and 
to  carry  out  certain  functions  of  his  office. 

Section  3,  undor  the  "Duties,  Prerogatives 
and  Powers  of  the  Imperial  Wizard,"  reads: 
"He  shall  issue  charters  for  Klans.  specify 
conditions  on  which  charters  shall  be  issued, 
and  shall  have  the  power  to  open  and  close 
charters  of  Klans  at  his  discretion  or  upon 
request  of  a  Klan.  He  shall  have  full  au- 
thority and  power  to  suspend  or  revoke  char- 
ters of  Klans,  for  cause," 

Mr.  Shelton.  do  you  have  communications 
relating,  and  documents  relating,  to  the  Issue 
of  charters? 

Mr.  Shklton.  Sir,  I  reepectlvely  decline  to 
answer  that  question  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel  that  my  answer  might  tend  to 
incriminate  m©  m  violation  of  my  rights  as 
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guaranteed  to  me  by  the  amendments  5.  1.4. 
and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

B4r.  Affw-l.  Section  8  provides  "he."  re- 
ferring to  the  Imperial  Wizard,  or  as  the 
Oonatltutlon  and  Laws  say.  the  president — 
and  "he"  la  uaed  in  the  context  of  both 
prealdent  and  Imperial  Wizard: 

"He  shall  have  full  authority  to  Issue  de- 
crees, edicts,  mandates,  rulings,  and  Instruc- 
tions covering  any  matter  not  specifically  set 
forth  In  this  C!onatitutlon.  or  emphasizing 
any  matter  of  this  Constitution,  and  all  such 
decrees,  edicts,  mandates,  rulings,  and  in- 
structions must  l)e  respected  and  obeyed 
promptly  and  faithfully  by  all  members  of 
this  Order  on  penalty  of  Suspension  upton 
approval  of  the  Imperial  Board." 

Do  you  have  in  your  poesesslon  any  decrees, 
edicts,  mandates,  rulings,  or  instructions  is- 
sued by  you? 

Bfr.  Sheltow.  Sir.  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  question  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel  that  my  answer  might  tend  to 
Incriminate  me  in  violation  of  my  rlijhts  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  6.  1.  4. 
and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  Appell.  Section  9  says  "he,"  referring 
to  the  Imperial  Wizard  or  president — 
"sliaU  have  full  power  and  authority  to  sus- 
pend from  office  at  any  time  any  officer  of 
this  Order,  or  any  rank  or  station  or  capacity, 
or  any  employee  whomsoever,  on  the  ground 
of  Incompetency,  disloyalty,  neglect  of  duty 
or  for  unbecoming  conduct." 

Do  you  have  in  your  possession  any  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  suspension  of  any  offi- 
cer, member,  or  employee? 

Mr.  Shxlton.  Sir,  I  respectively  decline  to 
produce  any  such  documents  in  que6t<on  for 
the  reason  that  I  honestly  feel  that  my  pres- 
entation of  documents  might  tend  to  incrim- 
inate me  in  violation  of  my  rights  as  guar- 
anteed to  me  by  amendments  5,  1,  4,  and  14 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  Afpell.  Section  10  provides  "he,"  re- 
ferring to  the  Imperial  Wizard  and  president: 
"shall  have  and  hold  full  and  original  au- 
thority and  power,  office  and  title  of  'Supreme 
Kleagle."  " 

As  this  Constitution  and  Laws  describes 
the  Supreme  Kleagle  as  the  Supreme  Orga- 
nizer, do  you  have  any  documents  in  your 
poMMslon  with  respect  to  the  organization  or 
organizational  activities  of  organizers  or  the 
establishment  of  realms? 

Mr.  Shzlton.  May  I  speak  with  my 
counsel? 

TTie  Chahucan.  Yes. 
(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 
Mr.  Shxlton.  Sir,  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  question  for  the  reasons  that  I 
honestly  feel  that  the  answer  might  tend  to 
incriminate  me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5,  1,4,  and 
14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  Chaixican.  In  that  connection,  with 
reference  to  this  series  of  questions,  isnt  it 
a  fact  that  you  have  said  many  times,  that 
you  dldnt  believe  In  violence,  and  If  people 
engaged  in  violence  that  you  had  means  of 
8us[>endlng  or  rejecting  those  members? 
And  also  is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  is  Just  a 
sham  and  you  never  have  expelled  any  mem- 
ber because  of  violence  even  though  you 
knew  they  had  committed  violence,  and  that 
is  what  the  provisions  In  this  document  is 
talking  about? 

Mr.  Shzlton.  Sir.  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  question  for  the  reasons  that  I 
honestly  feel  that  my  answer  might  tend  to 
incriminate  me  in  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5.  1,4.  and 
14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Mr.  Apphx.  Section  11  provides  "he,"  the 
Imperial  wizard  or  president — 


"shall  Issue  and  sign  all  commissions  or  other 
credentials  of  this  Order  In  promulgating 
same,  and  affix  the  Imp)erlal  Seal  thereto; 
and  he  shall  contract,  in  the  name  of  this 
Order,  with  other  members  for  Its  extension, 
financing,  management,  operation  and  busi- 
ness Interests  " 

Do  you  have  In  your  possession  any  docu- 
ments related  to  and  within  Section  11? 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir.  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  question  for  the  reasons  that  I 
honestly  feel  that  the  answer  might  tend  to 
Incriminate  me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5,  1.4.  and 
14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many 
other  sections  of  the  constitution  which  re- 
late to  the  documents,  decrees  and  edicts 
issued  by  the  Imperial  Wiz.ird  or  president. 
However,  I  shall  now  pass  to  that  portion 
of  the  constitution  which  relates  itself  to 
financial  documents 

Under  Article  XIII,  which  deals  with  para- 
phernalia, regaUa,  emblems,  ensigns  and  in- 
signia. Section  3: 

"All  articles,  designs  and  things  referred 
to  or  Implied  in  Sectlon.s  1  .ind  2.  above,  and 
Article  X.  Section  7,  of  this  Constitution,  and 
all  property,  re.il  and  per.s&nal,  shall  ever  be 
and  remain  the  property  of  thi.s  Order  and 
such  supplies  can  only  be  procured  from  the 
Imperial  Wizard  by  the  required  requisition 
therefor,  and  this  also  shall  apply  to  all  sup- 
plies used  by  any  subordinate  Jurisdiction 
I'.nd  any  and  all  jewelry  or  other  articles 
used  by  a  member  upon  the  approval  of  the 
Imperial  Board  " 

Mr.  Shelton.  do  you  m.:iiiitain  records  of 
receipts  of  money  for  sales  of  supplies  to 
Realms  or  to  Klans  or  Klaverns  within  the 
Realms? 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir.  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  question  for  tlie  reason  that  I 
honeotly  feel  that  my  answer  might  tend  to 
Incriminate  me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5.  1.  4. 
and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America 

Mr.  AsHBRooK      Mr,  Chairman,  could  I  ask 
a  question  at  that  point? 
Ttio  Chawmsn    Yes, 

Mr,  AsHBRooK,  Mr,  Shelton.  in  your  in- 
vitation to  men  to  Join  your  organization, 
which  bears  your  picture  and  has  your  name, 
you  make  the  following  statement  which 
appears  most  Interesting  at  this  point.  You 
say: 

"We  will  never  cower  before  any  master  or 
bend  to  any  threat.  It  Is  our  heritage  to 
stand  erect,  proud,  and  unafraid;  to  think 
and  act  for  ourself;  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our 
creation,  and  to  face  the  world  boldlv  and 
say:  •  •  •  This  I  h.'ive  done"' 

Is  It  your  feeling  that  this  is  what  you  are 
doing  at  the  present  time,  standing  and  fac- 
ing the  world  boldly  and  saying  'This  I  have 
done!"  or  Is  this  Invitation  for  people  to  Join 
the  Klan.  like  most  of  what  we  have  seen. 
Just  somewhat  of  a  ruse? 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir.  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  qitestlon  for  the  reasons  that  I 
honestly  feel  that  my  answer  might  tend  to 
incriminate  me  in  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5.  1,  4.  and 
14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  before  the 
one  you  declined  to  answer  had  to  do  with 
your  maintenance  of  financial  records,  and  to 
that  you  invoked  the  fifth  amendment.  Is 
fe:ir  of  answer  involving  possible  incrimina- 
tion bcause  of  financial  irregularities  and 
failure  properly  to  report  your  Income  to  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  State  of  Alabama 
In  your  Income  tax  returns? 

Mr,  SHEtTQ>;  Sir.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
answer  thp.t  question  for  the  reasons  that  I 
honestly  feel  that  my  answer  might  tend  to 
Incrlmlmtp  ni"  !"  vioHt'o-  of  mv  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5,  1,4,  and 


14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Ichord  left  the  hear- 
ing room.) 

The  Chairman.  Have  you.  In  fact,  faith- 
fully used  and  expended  and  utilized  all 
funds  coming  to  you  as  president  of  your 
corporation  and  as  Imperial  Wizard  and  spent 
it  for  purposes  received,  or  have  you,  in  fact, 
misappropriated  any  of  those  funds? 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir,  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  question  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel  that  my  answer  might  tend  to 
Incriminate  me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5,  1.4.  and 
14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Chairman,  Article  XV, 
Section  1,  says  on  revenues: 

"The  revenues  of  this  Order  shall  consist 
of:  First,  a  per  capita  tax,  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Imperial  Tax,  which  shall  be 
a  sum  of  fifty  cents  ($.50)  per  month.  Sec- 
ond, all  profits  realized  from  the  placing  of 
paraphernalia,  regalia,  supplies.  Jewelry,  uni- 
forms, costumes,  stationery,  and  any  and  all 
other  articles  used  in  the  work  of  this  Order, 
or  by  any  member.  Third,  all  Interest  accur- 
Ing  [sic I  on  Investments  made  by  this  Order. 

Mr.  Shelton,  do  you  maintain  financial 
records  covered  by  Section  1,  Article  XV? 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir,  I  respectively  dec'iie  to 
answer  that  question  for  the  reason  mat  I 
honestly  feel  that  my  answer  might  tend  to 
incriminate  me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5.  1.  4.  and 
14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Shelton,  I  assure  you 
this  question  has  no  religious  connotations. 
I  respect  your  rights  in  full  under  the  Con- 
stitution, including  your  religious  persua- 
sion. But  as  a  proper  question  in  my  opin- 
ion, under  this  investigation,  I  am  com.pelled 
to  ask  you  this  question,  as  It  Is  in  my  opin- 
ion perfectly  proper: 

You  have,  as  part  of  your  ritual  an  oath 
of  allegiance  which  was  quoted  In  part  this 
morning  and  I  will  repeat  part  of  It  here: 

'I,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  Man — most 
solemnly  pledge,  promise  and  sweru-"  that  I 
will  do  thus  and  so,  and  it  finally  winds  up. 
"I  will  die  rather  than  divulge  same — so  help 
me  God." 

Yet  In  appearing  before  this  committee 
you  refu.«ed  to  take  an  oath  and  chose  to  af- 
firm. I  respected  that  right.  In  fact.  I  posed 
the  proper  opening  form  of  oath.  The  ques- 
tion that  comes  to  my  mind  Is  this: 

It  appears  that  you  are  willing  to  swear 
and  cause  all  your  members  to  swear — and  I 
will  put  the  word  "swear"  in  quotes— with 
reference  to  KlEin  matters;  yet  you  only  af- 
firmed here  today.  Is  the  reason  that  you 
consider  an  oath  only  with  respect  to  the 
Klan.  and  thereby  hold  that  oath  above  an 
oath  in  appearance  before  a  congressional 
conunlttee? 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir.  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  question  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel  that  my  answer  might  tend  to 
incriminate  me  in  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  under  amendments  5.  1. 
4.  and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  It  a  fact  that  accord- 
ing to  the  tenets  of  your  Klan  organiz.ition, 
that  your  primary  obligation,  your  true 
allegiance,  is  to  the  Klan,  above  allegiance 
to  your  Government  or  anything  else? 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir,  I  respectively  decline 
to  answer  that  question  for  the  reason  that 
I  honestly  feel  that  my  answer  might  tend 
to  incriminate  me  in  violation  of  my  rights 
as  guaranteed  to  me  under  the  amendments 
of  5,  1.  4.  and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  Chairman.     Proceed. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Shelton.  I  hr.nd  you  a 
series  of  oaths:  Section  I. — Obedience;  Sec- 
tion n.— Secrecy;  Section  m.— Fidelity; 
Section  rv.— (KlanJ'lshness. 
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I  ask  you  if  these  are  the  series  of  oaths 
administered  to  members  of  the  United 
Klans  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  you  will  not  In- 
voke the  fifth  amendment  on  the  ground  of 
possible  self-incrimination  in  referring  to 
an  oath. 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir,  I  respectively  decline 
to  answer  that  question  for  the  reason  that 
I  honestly  feel  that  my  answer  might  tend 
to  incriminate  me  in  violation  of  any  rights 
as  guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5,  1,4, 
and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
St:UeR  of  America. 

(Document  marked  "Robert  Shelton  Ex- 
hibit  No.  4.") 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  am  going  to 
direct  you,  and  I  hereby  direct  you,  to  an- 
swer   that    question. 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir,  I  respectively  decline 
to  answer  that  question  for  the  reason  that 
I  honestly  feel  that  my  answer  might  tend 
to  Incriminate  me  in  violation  of  my  rights 
as  guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5,  1,4, 
and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States   of  America. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Buchanan  left  the 
hearing  room.) 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  renew  the  sugges- 
tion I  made  a  while  ago  that  instead  of 
going  through  that  ritual — which  by  now 
you  are  reading  faster,  incidentally — Instead 
of  doing  that.  I  offer  again  that  you  slmp'.y 
say  that  you  decline  to  answer  for  reasons 
previously   stated. 

( At  this  point  Mr.  Weltner  left  the  hearing 
room.) 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  accept  that  sugges- 
tion? 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir.  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  question  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel  that  my  answer  might  tend  to 
incriminate  me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5,  1,4.  and 
14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

( At  this  point  Mr.  Welti^r  returned  to  the 
hearing  room.) 

Mr.  Appell  Mr,  Shelton.  the  series  of  oaths 
that  I  handed  to  you.  did  you.  as  an  individ- 
ual, ever  take  them?  Were  they  ever  admin- 
istered to  you  as  an  individual? 

Mr.  Shelton.  I  respectively  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel  that  my  answer  might  tend  to 
Incriminate  me  in  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5,  1,  4, 
and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Shelton,  you  were  asked 
about  the  receipt  of  money  provided  for  by 
Section  1  cf  Article  XV,  Does  the  United 
Klans  of  America,  Inc.,  as  an  organization,  or 
yourself  as  an  Individual,  maintain  a  bank 
account  under  the  name  of  the  Alabama 
Rescue  Service  at  the  "Fi-st  National  Bank 
of  TuskalcK;>sa."  Ttjscaloosa.  Alabama? 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir.  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  question  on  the  grounds  of  the 
previous  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Oh?  You  decline  to  an- 
swer for  reasons  previously  stated? 

Mr.  Shelton.  Heretofore  stated. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Buchanan  returned  to 
the  hearing  room.) 

The  Chairman.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  Shelton.  That  Is.  in  my  previous  an- 
swer. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  has  served  sub- 
penaes  upon  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Tuskaloosa  for  the  production  of  certain 
books  and  records  maintained  under  the 
name  of  Alabama  Rescue  Service. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  go  Into  that, 
let  me  ask  this  question. 

Isn't  the  Alabama  Rescue  Service  a  plain 
front  organization? 

Mr,  Shelton.  Sir,  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  question  on  the  grounds  previ- 
ously stated  and  included  thereof. 


The  Chairman.  And  does  not  your  organi- 
zation and  its  various  ramifications  through- 
out the  several  States  have  several  front 
organizations,  such  as  clubs,  gun  clubs,  and 
any  number  of  others? 

Mr.  Shixton.  Sir,  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  question  on  the  previous 
grounds  stated  thereof. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Shelton,  again  before  we 
get  to  the  subpena,  were  you  interviewed  by 
an  agent  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  on 
1  of  3  days,  August  6,  7,  or  8,  1963,  by  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  Agent  Roy  Heddy 
when  you  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  James 
R.  Jones? 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir,  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  question  on  the  grounds  as 
previously  stated  and  Included  thereof. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
read  into  the  record  a  report  furnished  us 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  respect 
to  a  request  made  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  permission  to  review  cer- 
tain tax  records  which  the  committee  has 
the  authority  to  do  under  Executive  order. 
This  memorandum,  prepared  by  Albert  B. 
Niemann,  revenue  officer.  High  Point,  con- 
tains this  paragraph : 

"Revenue  Officer  Heddy  called  me  this 
morning  stating  he  had  conferred  with 
Mr.  Shelton  and  with  Mr.  Jones,  and  had 
received  the  following  Information.  The 
Realm  of  North  Carolina  is  simply  a  geo- 
graphical subdivision  of  the  National"  Chapter 
and  is  used  only  to  identify  a  given  area,  i.e.. 
the  State  of  North  Carolina.  It  Is  not  an 
organization  and  has  no  funds,  income  or 
expense,  therefore  no  returns  are  due.  The 
North  Carolina  Rescue  Service  does  not  exist. 
Mr.  Shelton  stated  that  there  is  an  Alabama 
Rescue  Service  which  is  simply  a  bookkeep- 
ing function,  wherein  funds  are  placed  In 
that  name  In  the  bank  and  disbursements 
made  from  that  checking  account— in  the 
State  of  Alabama.  No  such  checking  account 
exists  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Shelton  and  Mr.  Jones,  therefore, 
no  returns  are  due." 

Mr.  Shelton.  is  that  a  truthful  reporting 
of  an  Interview  conducted  of  you  and  Grand 
Dragon  Jones  by  Internal  Revenue  Agent 
Heddy? 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir,  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
heretofore  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  As  it  was  reported  to  us.  is  It 
correct? 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir.  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
h.eretofore  stated. 

(Document  marked  "Robert  Shelton  Ex- 
hibit No.  5.") 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  accordance 
with  the  subpena  served  upon  The  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Tuskaloosa.  the  committee 
has  received  records  of  the  Alabama  Rescue 
Service  going  back  to  May  13,  1963.  Together 
with  the  production  of  documents  called  for. 
there  were  copies  of  signature  cards. 

Mr.  Shelton,  I  hand  you  the  first  signa- 
ture card  containing  the  names  of  Fredrick 
G,  Smith  and  Alvin  B,  Slsk  and  ask  you 
whether  or  not  they  were  officers  of  the 
United  Klans  of  America  using  a  bookkeep- 
ing function  known  as  the  Alabama  Rescue 
Service. 

Mr,  Shfiton  Sir.  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
heretofore  stated. 

(Document  marked  "Robert  Shelton  Ex- 
hibit No.  6.") 

Mr.  Appell,  Mr.  Shelton.  Isn't  It  a  fact  that 
Mr.  Alvin  B.  Slsk  was  killed  as  a  result  of  a 
plane  crash  in  South  Carolina  in  which  you 
were  a  passenger  In  the  plane? 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir.  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
heretofore  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  Following  the  death  of  Mr. 
Slsk.  I  assume  that  it  was  necessary  to  file 
new   signature   cards.      The    bank    failed    to 


note  the  e.vact  date  that  this  signature  card 
went  into  effect,  but  I  would  like  to  show  it 
to  you  It  IS  Aiabama  Rescue  Service.  Robert 
M.  Shelton,  T.  M.  Montgomerv,  401  Alston 
Building, 

I  ask  you  when  you  filed  that  signature 
card  with  Tlie  First  National  Bank  of  Tuska- 
!oo.sa.  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama. 

(Document  handed  to  witness  ) 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir.  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
heretofore  st.tted, 

(Document  marked  "Robert  Shelton  Ex- 
hibit No,  7,"    See  supplement  to  Appendix  I.) 

Mr  Appell  Mr.  Ehelto::,  was  T.  M,  Mont- 
gomery an  elected  official  of  the  United  Klans 
of  America  using  the  bookkeeping  designa- 
tion Alabaniii  Rescue  Service? 

Mr,  Shelton,  Sir.  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  question  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel  that  any  answer  that  I  give 
might  tend  to  incriminate  me  In  violation  of 
my  rights  as  guaranteed  to  me  bv  amend- 
ments 5.  1.  4,  and  14  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Sutes  of  America. 

Mr,  Appell,  Mr,  Shelton,  Section  5  of  Arti- 
cle X  of  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the 
United  Klans  of  America  in  dealing  with  the 
Imperial  Klabee,  or  as  the  Constitution  and 
Laws  provide,  the  treasurer,  the  normal  desig- 
nation of  a  Klabee.  or  treasurer,  does  It  not 
read  this  way: 

■Imperial  klabee:  Is  the  Supreme  Treas- 
urer of  this  Order  and  is,  therefore,  the  cus- 
todian of  its  funds,  and  he  shall  countersign 
all  checks  with  the  Imperial  Wiziu-d.  and  he 
shall  make  a  full  and  complete  report  of  his 
office  to  the  regular  Klonvokaiion  etich  and 
every  year." 

Was  Mr.  Montgomery,  T,  M.  Montgomerv 
the  Klabee? 

Mr  Shelton.  Sir,  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
of  the  statement  expressed  heretofore. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Mr.  T.  M.  Montgom- 
ery a  member  of  the  klan? 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir,  I  respectlvelv  decline  to 
answer  that  question  for  the  re.ison  based 
on  the  grounds  that  have  been  heretofore 
stated. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  he  live? 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir,  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
as  heretofore  stated. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Who  is  he? 

Mr,  SHtLTON.  Sir,  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
heretofore  stated. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not.  on  October 
14.  1965.  at  the  Hotel  Stafford.  In  Tuscaloosa. 
ask  our  Investigator.  Mr.  Louis  Russell,  whom 
you  called  upon  rather  than  he  calling  unon 
you,  if— 

"T.  M.  Montgomery  was  also  to  be  sub- 
poenaed since  he  had  been  questioned  re- 
garding this  person  by  the  FBI  He  claimed 
to  have  told  them  that  'this  Is  for  me  to  know 
and  you  to  find  out."  He  (Shelton)  claimed 
that  no  one  would  ever  know  who  T,  M. 
Monti^ompry  Is." 

Did  you  make  that  statement  to  our  In- 
vestigator. Louis  Russell,  in  that  hotel  in  Tus- 
caloosa on  October  14? 

Mr  Shelton  Sir.  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  q'lestion  based  on  the  grounds 
as  heretofore  stated. 

Mr,  Appeil  Mr  Shelton,  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  T,  M,  Montgomery  is  not  a  man.  but  a 
woman'' 

Mr.  Shelton,  Sir.  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  que.-ition  based  on  the  grounds 
as  heretofore  stated. 

Mr,  .Appell.  Mr  Shelton,  according  to  the 
bank  records 

The  Chairman,  Walt  a  moment. 

Mr.  Appell,  Mr,  Shelton.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  signature  "T  M,  Montgomery"  was 
executed  by   a  woman.  Mrs,  Carol  Long? 

Mr,  Shelton,  Sir.  I  respectively  decline  to 
.inswer  th-ir  o:Te<:tion  b.-ued  on  the  grounds 
heretofore  stated. 
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ICr.  ArrKLL.  Mr.  Shelton,  I  now  hand  you — 
Ur.  Shelton.  wm  Mrs.  Carol  Long  ever  an 
employee  In  your  office  at  401  Alston  Build- 
ing, Tvucaloosa,  Alabama? 

Mr.  Shxlton.  Sir.  I  respectively  decline  to 
anawer  that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
heretofore  stat«d. 

Mr.  Afpill.  Mr.  Shelton,  I  hand  you 

The  CHAntMAM.  Mr.  Shelton.  I  must  tell 
you  that  these  questions  are  not  a  flshlng 
expedition,  that  we  have  information  that 
we  expect  to  produce — full  proof — that  the 
T.  M.  Montgomery  Is  not  a  man;  that  she  Is 
a  woman,  and  she  Is  the  lady  Just  Identified 
by  Mr.  Appell.  I  want  vou  to  think  about 
that. 

Ii  your  answer  still  the  Invocation  of  the 
fifth  amendment? 

Mr.  Shslton.  Sir.  I  resppctlvely  decline  to 
answer  that  question  for  the  reason  that  1 
honestly  think  that  my  answer  might  tend 
to  Incriminate  me  In  violation  of  my  rights 
u  guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5,  1,4, 
and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

B4r.  Appkll.  Mr.  Shelton,  on  May  14.  1964, 
a  third  signature  card  was  filed  with  The 
Pint  National  Bank  of  Tuskaloosa,  Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama,  and  this  signature  card  con- 
tains the  signatures  of  Robert  M.  Shelton 
and  James  J.  Hendrlx,  with  the  designation 
following  the  name  Hendrlx.  "Treas  ."  which 
I  presume  la  the  abbreviation  of  treasurer, 
with  the  address  of  "401  Alston  Bldg  .  City  " 
The  Ckairman.  And  taat  Is  with  reference 
to  what  bank? 

Mr.  APPEI.L.  This  Is  the  bank  account  at 
The  First  National  Bank.  Tuskaloosa.  Ala- 
bama, In  the  name  of  the  Alabama  Rescue 
Service,  the  same  account  we  have  been  dls- 
cu8sL;g  with  the  two  previous  signature 
carda. 

(Document  handed  to  the  witness  ) 
(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 
Mr.  SurLTON.  Sir.  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  question  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel  that  my  answer  might  tend  to 
Incriminate  me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  S,  1.  4. 
and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

(Document  marked  "Robert  Shelton  Ex- 
hibit No.  8.") 

The  Chaikman.  Is  the  name  James  J. 
Hendricks  or  Hendrlck? 
Mr.  ArPEix.  H-e-n-d-r-1-x. 
The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Appell  read  to  you  a 
while  ago  the  provision  of  your  own  Con- 
sUtuUon  and  Laws  to  the  effect  that  the 
treasurer  or  the  Individual  required  to 
countersign  checks  with  you,  or  having  the 
authority  Independently  to  draw  checks, 
must  be  the  treasurer  of  the  Umted  Klans 
of  America. 

Was  Jame*  J.  Hendrlx  the  treasurer  of 
your  Klan  organization? 

Mr.  Shxlton.  Sir,  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
heretofore  stated. 

The  Chaisman.  Was  James  J.  Hendrlx  a 
member  of  the  Klan  ? 

Mr.  Shzlton.  Sir.  I  respectively  decline  to 
anawer  that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
as  heretofore  stated. 

The  Chaoiman.  Where  does  James  J.  Hen- 
drlx live? 

Mr.  Shxltow.  Sir.  I  respectively  decline  to 
aiuwer  that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
heretofore  stated. 

The  CiuiuiAif.  Is  there  such  a  person  as 
James  J.  HendrU? 

Mr.  SxxLTON.  Sir.  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  quertion  based  on  the  grounds 
heretofore  stated. 

The  CHAiBKAif.  Isnt  it  true  that  James  J 

Hendrlx  la  not  a  male,  but  a  female— a  lady? 

Bfr.  Bhkltok.  air.  I  respecUvely  decline  to 

»n«wer  that  queetlon  based  on  the  grounds 

bantoton  stated. 
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The  Chairman  I  give  you  the  privilege— 
I  am  not  going  to  ask  you— I  give  you  the 
privilege  of  naming  that  lady. 

Mr.  Sheiton.  Sir,  I 

The  CHArHM.\>r  And  tell  you  before  you 
answer  that  we  have  definite  proof  of  who 
that  lady  is. 

Mr.  Shelto.v.  Sir.  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  question  for  the  reasons  that 
I  honestly  feel  that  my  answer  might  tend 
-  to  Incriminate  me  in  violation  of  my  rights 
as  guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5.  1.  4, 
and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Shelton,   you  will   be 
excused  for  a  moment,  but  you  are  ordered 
not  to  leave  this  room. 
Mr.  Shelto.v    Yes,  alr. 

The  Chair.mam.  Call  your  next  witness.  Mr. 
Appell. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to 
call  as  the  next  witness  Mrs.  Carol  Long. 
•  •  •  .  . 

The  Ch.^irman  The  committee  will  now 
stand  in  rei:pss  for  a  few  minutes. 

(A  brief  rpcess  w.is  taken  from  4:10  p.m. 
to  4:15  p.m.  Aii  subcommittee  members 
were  present  at  time  of  recess  and  when  hear- 
ings resumed.  Representative  Senner  was 
also  present  when  hearings  resumed.) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please 
come  to  order. 

It  Is  now  well  past  4  oclock,  and  inasmuch 
as  we  will  be  going  into  other  areas  of  Inquiry 
and  evidence,  the  committee,  during  the  re- 
cess, has  voted  to  recess  at  this  time  until 
10  oclock  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  Shelton,  you  will  return  here  tomor- 
row morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Mrs.  Shelton  and  Mrs.  Long,  If  you  desire 
to  go  back  to  Alabama,  you  are  excused.  U 
you  want  to  be  excused.  You  can  come  to- 
morrow or  not  come,  as  you  wish,  but  Mr. 
Shelton  will  return  at  10  oclock  and  he  is 
stUl  under  subpena. 

The  committee  is  in  recess  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

(Members  present  at  time  of  recess:  Rep- 
resentatives Willis,  Pool,  'Weltner,  Ash- 
BROOK,  and  Bijchanan,  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  also  Representative  Senner.i 

(Whereupon,  at  4:16  pjn..  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 10,  1965,  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to 
reconvene  at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday.  October  20 
19«5.) 

(Wednesday.  October  20,   1965) 
United   States   House  or   Rxpre- 

SENTATrVES,       SUBCOMMITTEE       OF 

THE  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can AcTrvrriES, 

Washington,  D.C. 

PTTBLIC    HEARINGS 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  met.  pursuant  to  re- 
cess, at  10  a.m.  in  the  Caucus  Room.  Cannon 
House  Office  Building,  Washington.  DC  Hon 
Edwin  E.  Willis  (chairman)  presiding. 

(Subcommittee  members:  Representatives 
Edwin  E.  Willis,  of  Louisiana,  chairman:  Joe 
R.  Pool,  of  Texas;  Charles  L.  Weltner  of 
Georgia;  John  M.  Ashbrook.  of  Ohio;  and 
John  H.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  of  Alabama.) 

Subcommittee  members  present:  Repre- 
sentatives Willis.  Pool.  Weltner,  Ashbrook 
and  Buchanan. 

Committee  members  also  present:  Oeorcx 
P.  Senner.  Jr.,  of  Arizona,  and  Richard  H 
IcHORO,  of  Missouri. 

Staff  members  present:  Francis  J.  McNa- 
mara.  staff  director;  William  HItz.  general 
counsel;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle.  counsel;  Donald  T. 
Appell,  chief  Investigator;  and  Philip  R 
Manuel,  investigator. 

The  Chadiman.  The  subcommittee  will 
pleaae  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Appell.  call  your  next  witness. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  recall  to  the  stand  Mr.  Robert  M.  Shelton 


The  Chairman.  Let  the  record  show  that 
the  witness.  Mr.  Shelton,  has  already  affirmed, 
and  his  attorney  has  already  been  Identified 

Be  seated,  Mr.  Shelton. 

The  photographers  will  desist. 

Proceed. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ROBERT  M.  SHELTON  ACCOM- 
PANIED BT  COUNSEL  LESTER  V.  CHALMERS,  JR  _ 
RESUMED 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Shelton.  would  you  give 
the  committee  a  brief  resume  of  your  educa- 
tional background? 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir,  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  question  for  the  reasons  that  I 
honestly  feel  that  my  answer  might  tend  to 
Incriminate  me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as 
gtiaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5,  1,4.  and 
14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  Chairman.  This  Is  Just  preliminary 
and  background  Information.  I  order  and 
direct  you  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir,  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  question  for  the  reasons  that  I 
honestly  feel  that  my  answer  might  tend  to 
liicrlmlnate  me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5,  1,  4,  and 
14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Shelton.  would  you  give 
the  committee  a  brief  restmie  of  your  em- 
ployment background? 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir.  I  respectively  decline  to 
answer  that  question  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel  that  my  answer  might  tend  to 
Incriminate  me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5,  1,  4,  and 
14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Shelton.  as  the  Imperial 
Wizard  or  president  of  the  United  Klans  of 
America,  Inc.,  the  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  by  a  vote  of  a  KloncUlum  or  by  a  vote 
at  a  klonvokatlon,  were  you  given  a  guaran- 
teed salary  for  the  office  that  you  held? 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir,  I  respectively  decline 
to  answer  that  question  for  the  reason  that 
I  honestly  feel  that  my  answer  might  tend 
to  incriminate  me  In  violation  of  my  rights 
as  guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5,  i,  4, 
and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Shelton,  the  money  that 
came  to  you  In  the  form  of  the  Imperial  tax 
paid  by  Klans  or  Klaverns  within  your  Ju- 
risdiction, and  placed  Into  a  bank  account 
known  In  the  name  of  the  Alabama  Rescue 
Service,  was  this  account  yours  to  do  with 
as  you  pleased,  or  were  you  under  any  super- 
vision and  control  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
bursement of  that  money  by  either  the 
KloncUlum  or  the  klonvokatlon? 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir,  I  respectively  decline 
to  answer  that  question  for  the  reasons  that 
I  honestly  feel  that  my  answer  might  tend 
to  incriminate  me  In  violation  of  my  rights 
as  guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5.  1,  4, 
and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Shelton,  the  Washington 
Post  of  October  17.  1966,  contained  a  story 
by  Paul  Good,  datellned,  Atlanta.  Georgia, 
which  related  to  a  rally  held  there.  I  assume 
last  weekend.  This  article  quotes  Calvin  P. 
Craig,  who  we  believe  to  be  the  Grand 
Dragon  of  the  State  of  Georgia — I  will  ask 
you.  Is  he  your  Grand  Dragon  for  the  State 
of  Georgia? 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir.  I  respectfully  decline 
to  answer  that  question  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel  my  answer  might  tend  to  In- 
criminate me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5.  1,4,  and 
14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Bir.  Appell.  Mr.  Shelton,  the  Washington 
Post  quoted  Mr.  Craig  as  saying  that  he 
drives  a  Falcon  and  says  that  a  Cadillac 
driven  by  Imperial  WlEard  Shelton  Is  Klan 
property. 
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May  I  ask  you,  Is  that  car  registered  In  the 
n.ime  of  the  Klan? 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir.  I  respectfully  decline 
to  answer  that  question  for  the  reason  that 
I  honestly  feel  my  answer  might  tend  to 
mcrlmiuate  me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as 
gu.iranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5  1  4 
ajid  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  01  America. 

(Document  marked  "Robert  Shelton 
Exhibit  No.  9.") 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Shelton,  the  committee's 
investigation  uncovered  the  fact  that  in 
December  of  1962  you  purchased  a  1963 
Grand  Prix  Pontlac  from  Stansell  Pontlac- 
Cadillac.  Inc.;  that  the  cost  of  this  car  was 
14,728.  and  that  you  paid  $986  cash,  leaving 
a  balance  of  83,742;  that  you  financed  this 
car  with  GMAC  with  insurance  and  finance 
charges  making  a  total  Indebtedness  to 
GMAC  of  $4,900  payable  In  36  equal  instal- 
me.uts  of  $136.33;  and  that  the  present  out- 
standing balance  is  $681.65. 

On  the  14th  of  November  19C4  a  1961 
Cadillac  sedan  was  substituted  for  the 
Poiitiac. 

Were  the  checks,  payments  on  the  Pontlac 
and  the  Cadillac  when  it  was  substituted  for 

^hn  !?  ,f  """^  °^  America  in  the  name  of 
the  Alabama  Rescue  Service  and  drawn  by 
checks  against  that  account? 

Mr.  Shelton.  Sir.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
an.swer  that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
heretofore  stated.  grounds 

Mr   APPELL.  Isn't  It  a  fact  that  the  auto- 

UniteH  ^,"°'  rfgl^-tered  in  the  name  of  the 
united  Klans  of  America' 

anfxef  f'h«,°''-  '^'''  ^  ^^^P^'^Wully  decline  to 
^ererofofe"  ard"^°"  '^''^  °"  '^^  «--^= 
Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Shelton,  an  analysis  of 
the  account  shows  that  hundreds  of  doili°s 
were  disbursed  from  this  fund  to  a  comDanv 
known  as  the  Lorch  Diamond  Shop  Can 
>ou  tell  me  what  that  money  purchased? 

an^er  th^r-^-  "^'^  ^  '««P«ctfu!ly  decline  to 
answer  that  question  for  the  reason  that  t 
honestly  feel  that  mv  answer  XhttPn^ 
o  mcrlmlnate  me  in  Violation  o^Srlgh,^ 
anlTi'"^"?  '°  *"«  ''y  amendmenTs's  f  ^ 
Sute^'of^U'rlc?'^"""""'^  °^  ^^«  U-'^^-^ 
(Analysis  of  Alabama  Rescue  Service  bank 
account  marked  "Robert  Shelton  ExilbU  No 

th^^'*,^^'''''-  ^'  Shelton,  this  analysis  of 
hat  a's4f?n"°  "^'^'^^  '^^*  account'^how 

nf  tu         ^^   endorsements  on   the   reverse 
of  those  checks  show  that  t>.^„  reverse 

at  Plggly-WIgRlv  st^pc  .o\!  y  '^^'■^  '=**^«*'J 
m,«'„-i^   "'•   «''««°-'-  "  "  tta  com- 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  I  might  say  that  there  are 
reasons  for  me  to  ask  that  question.    I  de- 
liberately noticed  when  you  did  It 
Proceed. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Shelton,  It  Is  the  com- 
mittee's Information  that  the  United  Klans 
of  America,  Inc.,  files  with  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  a  corporate  tax  return  on  a  fiscal 
year  basis  from  July  1  of  one  vear  to  June 
30th  of  the  following  year. 

It   Is   a  fact   that   on   July  29,    1965    you 
signing  as  "President"  of  the  United  Klans 
of  America,  filed  the  corporate  tax  return? 
Mr.  Shelton.  May  I  counsel,  please? 
(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 
Mr.  Shelton.  Sir.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  for  the  reasons  that  I 
honestly  feel  my  answer  might  tend  to  in- 
criminate me   In   violation  of  my  rights   as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments' 5.  1,  4  and 
14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Shelton.  isn't  It  a  fact  that 
on  this  corporate  return  you  showed  Income 
from  all  sources  of  $18,487.60? 

Mr.  Shelton.  sir,  I  respectfully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel  that  my  answer  might  tend  to 
incriminate  me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5,  1,  4 
and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  Appixl.  Mr.  Shelton,  an  analysis  of  the 
United  Klan  bank  account  at  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Tuskaloosa,  which  is  carried 
under  the  name  of  the  Alabama  Rescue  Serv- 
ice, shows  that  there  were  checks  written 
against  that  account  in  the  amount  of 
$18,036.95. 

Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  difference 
of  that,  which  Is  approximately  $450,  Is  all  of 
the  Income  that  the  Klan  received  In  all  of 
its  realms?     As  you  told  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue agent,  as  I  quoted  to  vou  yesterday  these 
are  Just  geographical  subdivisions,  so   that 
any  Income  they  had  It  was  your  responsi- 
bility to  report.    Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
their  Income  was  only  what  you  report  here 
the  difference  of  $450? 
Mr.  Shelton.  May  I  counsel? 
(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 
Mr.  Shelton.  Sir,  I  respectfully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  for  the  reasons  that  I 
honestly  feel  that  my  answer  might  tend  to 
Incriminate  me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5.1.4.  and 
14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America, 


f4TfTh '^^  *°  ""'  ^y  ameninTnts'e  7,Va 
14^of  the  constitution  of  the  UnlteS'sutirol 


Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  a  great 
deal  more  material  that  the  staff  Intends  to 
interrogate  Mr.  Shelton  about.  However, 
from  this  phase  of  the  Inquiry  I  ask  that  Mr! 
Shelton  be  excused  as  a  witness,  to  return 
on  November  15. 

The  Chairman.  Before  ruUng  on  that,  the 
Chair  wishes  to  say  this:  I  Invite  your  atten- 
tion, Mr.  Shelton,  to  what  I  am  about  to  say. 
Yesterday  you  refused  to  produce  docu- 
ments called  for  by  a  subpena  duces  tecum 
served  on  you  on  October  11th  of  this  year. 
You  were  In  the  hearing  room  for  the  greater 
part  of  my  opening  statement  as  I  read  It. 
You  did  come  in  a  few  minutes  late. 

A  copy  of  the  opening  statement  was  hand- 
ed to  you  and  your  attorney. 
That  is  true.  Is  It  not? 
Mr.  Chalmers.  Yes.  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Counsel,  I  am  directing  my 
question  to  you.     That  Is  true,  Is  It  not? 
Mr.  Chalmers.  Yes,  sir;   for  the  record. 
The  Chadiman.  You  were  observed  reading 
the  statement,  and  it  Is  my  understanding 
that  both  you   and  your  counsel  not  only 
read  the  statement  but,  I  assume   but  that 
you  carried  it  with  you. 

My  opening  statement  spelled  out  with 
IndlspuUble  clarity,  I  believe,  the  things  the 
subcommittee  desires  to  know,  the  informa- 
tion that  It  wishes  to  place  on  this  record 
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to  assist  the  Congress  In  the  enactment  of 
remedial  legislation.  Those  thlnS  were 
specified  in  paragraph  4,  page  2,  of  m^  o^n 

h!Jvf    ^*''''   '^^^"'blng   the    purposeTof 
these  hearings,  and  so  on. 

da,tT'^  '^T  ^'''^  ^^^  committee  members 
do  not  see,  how  anyone  could  argue  after 
^n''''i"^,\      f°"i'ii'"ee  resolution  of  March 

fnd  H  n  'o  °"  P'«"  '  °f  ^h^  statement 
and  House  Resolution  310  specifically  au- 
thorizing Uiis  investigation,  copies  of  which 
by  the  way,  were  given  you  and  your  attorney 
by  the  staff  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  my 
opening  statement-we  say  no  one  coSd 
arguc^  after  reading  the  document  andS 
Z°u^u''}  ^T*"'  ^"'^  documents  perta  n! 
Dora^rn  V  "''""  ^""^  organization  Incor- 
poratic^n,  finances,  corporate  tax  returns  and 
so  forth,  of  each  and  every  Klan  orgarlzatlon 
are  not  pertinent  to  this  Inquiry 

I  nm  saying  I  don't  see  how  anyone  can  so 
axgue,  that  these  things  are  not  pertlnem 
o  til  s  inquiry.  The  first  full  paragraph  of 
the  attachment  to  the  subpena  served  upon 
you  called  on  you  to  produce  certain  records 
and  documents  as  an  official  and  representa- 
tive of  the  United  Klans  of  America.  Inc 
Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the  InvUlble 

pi^,,  e  °/  America,  Inc..  the  Alab«ma 
Rescue  Service,  the  Whlteman's  Defense 
Fund,  and  the  United  Klansmen  of  America 

I  want  to  clarify  Just  this  one  point  ■  Did 
you  and  your  attorney  know  the  contents  of 
my  opening  statement  at  the  time  you  were 
on  the  witness  stand  and  refused  to  produce 
these  documents?  ^ute 

I  further  want  to  warn  you  that  unless  vour 

^TJly^""  '""■'  ^"^^"°"  ''  ^^^^  >'°"  'lid  n^ 
know  the  contents  of  this  opening  statement 
your  course  of  action  yesterday  U  comp^^iy 
without  legal  Justification  and  mav  result 
In  a  contempt  citation 

knfw^hf ""  ?''■  °'^  5^°"  *"^  ^°"^  attorney 
at  tho  V  J  ^^"''  °^  '"y  "P''"'"^  statement 
fn«l^  .       *■  r"  *■*"■*  ""  *^^  stand  and  re- 
fused to  produce  those  documents'' 
Mr.  Shelton.  Sir.  could  I  counsel? 

tlo?'  fltZT""'  ^''-  ■^'^  '«  «  '^^'  ques- 
tion.   I  think  you  ought  to 

Mr.  Chalmers.  May  I  state  this  to  the 
chairman  and  to  the  other  members  of  the 
conimlttee:  At  the  time  answers  were  given 
yesterday  afternoon  I  myself  had  not  fully 
read  the  opening  statement  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

I.  of  course  cannot  answer  for  my  client. 
But  it  is  my  information,  if  I  may  state  It 
that  I  doubt  very  seriously  if  he  read  the 
statement  fully.  j-   "   "o  reaa  ine 

The  Chairman.  The  question  la  not  did 
h«n  Jr  ^'  "'''^"sarlly.  Did  you  know,  from 
hearing  me  read  the  statement,  the  contents 

^tne'ss^^S  ''^^'"^°^-  ''^^°"  "^^  ^'^  *^« 
ple'Sly'rrdid'rol  ''°'  ''''■  °°^  '""^  ^^^  --- 

flt^r^^H^°tr/  '^*°  ^  "^^  K'^«  the  'bene- 
fit of  the  doubt  to  your  client. 

Do  you  wish  5  minutes'  or  10  minutes'  re- 
cess to  read  It  now?  """uies   re- 
Mr    Chalmers.  I  would  like  about   a    lO- 
mlnute  recess  to  confer  with  my  client   if  it 
would  be  permissible. 
The  Chadiman.  That  request  Is  granted 
I  now  hand  each  of  you  a  copy  of  my  open- 
ing statement.  •'    ^ 

Mr.  Chalmers.  May  I  state  to  the  chair- 
man I  have  a  copy  in  my  files. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

The  committee  Is  now  In  recess  for  10  mln- 
utes  I  wish  that  order  be  maintained  dur- 
ing the  recess. 

(Whereupon,  at  11:40  ajn.  the  subcom- 
mittee recessed.  All  subcommittee  members 
present  at  time  of  recess.) 

(The  subcommittee  reconvened  at  11-47 
a.m.  with  all  subcommittee  members  pres- 
ent.) 
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The  Chauman.  The  subcommittee  will 
come  to  order. 

The  equipment  of  the  press.  TV  and  radio, 
will  be  removed. 

Let  the  record  show  that  the  committee 
stood  In  recess  for  approximately  10  minutes 
to  give  Mr.  Shelton  and  his  counsel  the  op- 
portunity to  read  and  familiarize  themselves 
In  greater  detail  concerning  my  opening 
statement,  particularly  the  part  I  referred 
to  a  moment  ago.  paragraph  4  on  page  2. 

I  take  It.  Mr.  Chalmers,  that  you  have  had 
that  opportunity? 
Ifr.  Chauckxs.  That  Is  correct:  yes. 
The  Chaibman.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Chalmers. 
I  want  to  compliment  you  for  your  demeanor 
before  this  committee.     I  think  you  deserve 
it. 
Mr.  CHAI.1CEKS.  Thank  you.  sir. 
The  CHAnufAN.  In  view  of  that,  namely. 
that  both  counsel  and  his  client  now  con- 
cede, admit  for  clarity,  that  they  are  familiar 
with  my  opening  statement,  which  spells  out 
the  purposes  of  these  hearings,  and  on  the 
basis  of  which  I  ruled  on  the  pertinency  of 
the  documents  referred  to  In  the  subpena, 
I  wish,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Shelton,  to  a£k  you 
four  questions,  or  make  four  directions. 

I  now  order  and  direct  you  to  produce  the 
documents  referred  In  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  attachment  to  the  subpena  dated  Octo- 
ber 7,  1966,  and  according  to  the  marshal's 
return  served  on  you  on  October  11. 
Mr.  Shxlton.  May  I  counsel? 
(Witness  confers  with  counsel.! 
>Mr.  Shblton.  Sir,  Is  this  question  directed 
to  me  as  an  Individual  ot  directed  to  me  as 
an  officer  of  a  corporation  ? 

The  Chaikman.  I  covered  that  In  my  state- 
ment of  a  while  ago.  but  I  will  repeat  It. 

The  subpena  which  was  served  on  you 
called  on  you  to  produce  certain  documents 
as  an  official  and  representative  of  the 
United  Klans  of  America,  Inc.,  EInlghts  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan;  the  Invisible  Empire, 
United  Klans.  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klans 
of  America,  Inc..  the  Alabama  Rescue  Service, 
the  Whlteman's  Defense  Pund,  and  the 
United  Klansmen  of  America. 

So  that  Is  the  capacity,  as  an  officer  and 
M  an  Imperial  Wizard  and  as  a  representa- 
tive of  these  organizations. 

(Witness  conferred  with  counsel,  i 
Mr.  Skxlton.  Sir,  I  reapecUmiy  decline  to 
deliver  to  this  committee  any  and  all  rec- 
ords as  requested  by  this  committee  under 
subpena  dated  October  7,  1965.  for  that  In- 
formation Is  not  relevant  and  germane  to 
the  subject  under  Investigation,  and  the 
same  would  not  aid  the  Congress  In  the 
consideration  of  any  valid  remedial  legis- 
lation, nor  Is  such  Inquiry  within  the  scope 
of  that  authorlaed  to  be  Investigated  by 
Rule  IV  of  the  rulea  adopted  by  the  8»th 
Congress,  of  House  Resolution  8,  adopted 
January  4,  1960. 

I  respectfully  decline  to  turn  over  these 
documents  In  question  for  the  reason  that 
I  honestly  feel  that  by  doing  so  it  might  tend 
to  incriminate  me  in  violation  of  my  right* 
as  guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  6,  1,  4, 
and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  Chaixican.  I  now  order  and  direct  you 
to  produce  the  documents  called  for  In  para- 
graph 3  of  the  attachment  to  the  same 
subpeaa. 

Mr.  Skkltom.  sir.  I  re«pectively  decline  to 
deliver  to  the  committee  any  and  all  records 
as  requested  by  this  committee  under  sub- 
pena dated  October  7,  1966.  for  that  infor- 
mation is  not  relevant  and  germane  to  the 
subject  under  Investigation  and  the  same 
win  not  aid  the  Congress  In  the  consideration 
of  any  valid  remedial  legislation,  nor  is  such 
Inquiry  within  the  scope  of  that  authorised 
to  be  Investigated  by  Rule  IV  of  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  8»th  Congress,  by  House 
Reaolutlon  8.  adopted  January  4,  1965. 


I  respectfully  decline  to  turn  over  these 
documents  for  the  reason  that  I  honestly 
feel  that  by  doing  so  it  n:ilght  tend  to  In- 
criminate me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5,  1,  4. 
and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  Chairm.^n.  I  now  order  and  direct  you 
to  produce  the  documents  referred  to  in 
paragraph  3  of  the  attachment  to  that  sub- 
pena. 

Mr.  Shelton  Sir,  I  respectfully  decline  to 
deliver  to  this  committee  any  and  all  records 
as  requested  by  this  committee  under  sub- 
pena dated  October  7,  1965,  for  that  Infor- 
mation Is  not  relevant 

( Witness  confers  with  counsel. ) 
Mr.  Shelton.  — is  not  relevant  and  ger- 
mane to  the  subject  under  Investigation, 
and  the  same  would  not  aid  the  Congress  in 
the  consideration  of  any  valid  remedial  leg- 
islation, nor  Is  such  Inquiry  within  the  scope 
of  that  authorized  to  be  Investigated  by 
Rule  IV  of  the  rules  adopted  by  the  89th 
Congress,  by  House  Resolution  a  adopted 
January  4,  1965. 

I  respectfully  decline  to  turn  over  these 
dociunents  In  question  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel  my  answer  might  tend  to  In- 
criminate me — the  documents  might  tend  to 
incriminate  me  in  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5.  1.  4,  and 
14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Unlt«d  States  of 
America. 

The  Chairman.  I  order  and  direct  you  to 
produce  the  documents  referred  to  in  para- 
graph 4  of  the  attachment  to  the  subpena 
referred  to. 

Mr.  Shelfon  Sir,  I  respectfully  d«cUne  to 
deliver  to  this  committee  any  and  all  records 
as  requested  by  this  committee  under  sub- 
pena dated  October  7.  1965.  for  that  Informa- 
tion is  not  relevant  or  germane  to  the  subject 
under  Investigation  and  the  same  will  not 
aid  the  Congress  in  the  consideration  of  any 
valid  remedial  legislation,  nor  is  such  inquiry 
within  the  scope  of  that  authorized  to  be  In- 
vestigated by  Rule  IV  of  the  rules  adopted 
by  the  89th  Congress,  by  House  Resolution  8 
adopted  January  4,  1965 

I  respectfully  decline  to  turn  any  records 
over  to  this  committee  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel  that  by  doing  so  it  might  tend 
to  Incriminate  me  in  violation  of  my  rights 
as  guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5,  1.  4, 
and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  Chairman  Do  you  understand  that 
the  orders  I  made  on  you  to  produce  all  these 
documents.  Including  those  In  paragraph  4. 
were  addressed  to  you  In  vour  representa- 
tive capacities  as  I  Indicated"' 

Mr.  Shelton  Sir.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  fee!  my  answer  might  tend  to  in- 
criminate me  in  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5.  1.  4.  and 
14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  CHAniMAN,  I  wish  to  sav.  and  I  assume 
counsel   agrees,   that   the   committee   rejects 
yoiu-  reasons  for  not  producing  these  docu- 
ments. 
Mr.  Chalmebs.  Yes,  sir. 

•  •  .  ,  , 
The  Chairman.  •   •  • 

•  •  »  •  , 
Mr.   Shelton.   your  subpena   Is   continued. 

That  Is.  you  remain  under  subpena  until 
November  15th.  We  will  be  calling  you  again 
and  will  be  questioning  you  on  a  variety  of 
areas  of  your  and  your  organization's  activi- 
ties.' 

The  conunlttee  will  stand  in  recess  unUl 
1  .'46. 


Appekdix  n 


•  Mr.  Shelton  was  not  recalled,  and  on  Jan- 
uary 6.  1966.  was  discharged  from  fiu^;her 
appearance  under  his  subpena. 


PART    1 

Tlie  following  Is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  held  on  February  2,  1965: 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
met  In  executive  session  on  February  2.  1965 
In  Room  225  of  the  Cannon  House  Office 
Building,  at  1:00  p.m.  The  following  mem- 
bers were  present:  Edwin  E.  Willis.  Chair- 
man: William  M.  Tdck.  Joe  R.  Pool  (entered 
at  1:11  p.m.).  Richard  H.  Ichord.  George  F 
Sennxs,  Jr.,  Charles  L.  Weltneb,  John  M 
Ashbbook,  Del  Clawson,  John  H.  Buchanan 
Jr. 

"The  staff  members  present  were:  Francis 
J.  McNamara.  director;  William  Hitz,  general 
counsel;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle,  counsel;  Donald 
T.  Appell.  chief  Investigator;  and  Juliette  P 
Joray,  recording  clerk. 

"The  (Chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  1 : 04  p.m.,  and  welcomed  the  new  members 
of  the  Committee. 

"The  Chairman  stated,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  new  members,  that  this  was  the  Com- 
mittee's organizational  meeting,  at  which 
certain  basic  resolutions  were  normally 
adopted  In  each  Congress.  As  each  resolu- 
tion was  read  by  the  Director,  the  Chairman 
explained  the  reasons  for  its  adoption. 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Ichord,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Ashbrook,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

•  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Rules  of  Pro- 
cedure revised  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  during  the  First  Session 
of  the  87th  Congress  and  printed  under  the 
title  of  "Rules  of  Procedure — Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,"  together  with  all 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  be. 
and  they  are  hereby,  adopted  as  the  Rules  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  89th 
Congress." 

"•♦•«, 
"On  motion  of  Mr.  Ichord,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Ashbrook,     the     following    resolution    was 
unanimously  adopted: 

"  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Chairman 
be  authorized  and  empowered  from  time  to 
time  to  appoint  subcommittees  composed  of 
three  or  more  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  at  least  one  of  whom 
shall  be  of  the  minority  political  party,  and 
a  majority  of  whom  shall  constitute  a 
quorum,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  any 
and  all  acts  which  the  Committee  as  a  whole 
Is  authorized  to  perform." 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Pool,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Tuck,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted: 

—BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  authority  Is 
hereby  delegated  to  each  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
which  hereafter  may  be  appointed  to  deter- 
mine by  a  majority  vote  thereof  whether 
the  hearings  conducted  by  it  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  or  shall  be  in  executive  session, 
and  all  testimony  taken  and  all  documents 
Introduced  In  evidence  In  such  an  executive 
session  shall  be  received  and  given  as  full 
consideration  for  all  purposes  as  though  In- 
troduced In  open  session." 

"The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  3:22  p.m." 
part  2 

The  following  Is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  held  on  March  30,  1965: 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties met  In  executive  session  on  March  30, 
1965,  at  9:00  a.m.  In  Room  226  of  the  Cannon 
House  Office  Building.  The  following  mem- 
bers were  present:  Edwin  E.  Willis,  Chair- 
man; WiLLLAM  Tuck,  Joe  R.  Pool.  Richard 
Ichord,  George  Senneb,  Charles  Weltneb, 
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John  M.  Ashbrook,  Del  Clawson,  John  H. 

Bcchanan. 

"The  staff  members  present  were:  Francis 
j.  McNamara.  director;  William  Hltz,  gen- 
eral counsel;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle,  counsel;  and 
Juliette  P.  Joray,  recording  clerk. 

"The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  9:15  a.m.,  and  stated  that  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting  was  to  decide  on  a  course  of 
action  concerning  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

"A  resolution  for  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation to  carry  out  this  Investigation  came 
up  for  discussion.  It  was  agreed  to  request 
the  sum  of  $50,000  for  this  purpose.  An 
amendment  was  offered  calling  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Committee"s  preliminary  in- 
quiry into  the  activities  of  the  Black  Mus- 
lims, the  Mlnutemen  and  the  American  Nazi 
Party  and  was  accepted.  The  amended  reso- 
lution reads  as  follows: 

•  WHEREAS,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  B9th  Congress  the  Chairman  Instructed 
the  staff  to  commence  a  preliminary  inquiry 
into  the  activities  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  or- 
ganizations in  the  United  States  to  assist 
the  Committee  in  determining  whether  It 
should  authorize  an  investigation  of  the 
Klan  organizations;  and 

"  'WHEREAS,  the  Committee  on  Febru- 
ary 2.  1965,  by  resolution,  unanimously  di- 
rected the  Chairman  to  continue  the  pre- 
liminary inquiry;  and 

"  'WHEREAS,  the  Chairman  has  today 
made  a  report  to  the  Committee  on  the 
re.sults  of  this  preliminary  inquiry,  which 
report  clenxly  Indicates  that  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  Klan  organizations'  activities  are 
such  that  the  Committee  should  authorize 
an  investigation;  and 

•'  WHEREAS,  the  President's  recent  public 
appeal  also  demonstrates  that  such  an  In- 
vestigation is  Justified  and  necessary;  and 

■  'WHEREAS,  the  President  has  offered  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government  In  such  an  investigation; 
now  thorefore. 

■  BE  IT  RESOI;VED,  That  the  Committee 
undert.ike  un  investigation  of  the  various 
KUtn  organizations  and  their  activities  with 
the  view  of  holding  hearings  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  Congress  in  any  necessary  remedial 
leg:.iIaiio!;;  and 

■•  'BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  in- 
asmuch as  the  appropriation  for  the  Com- 
m;ttee's  work  for  this  .session  is  not  sufficient 
to  eiiab'e  it  to  undertake  this  investigation 
in  addition  to  other  investigations  already 
approved  and  under  way,  the  Chairman  Is 
directed  to  request  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation ol  $50,000  to  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion (,f  Ku  Klux  Klan  organizations;  and 

■•  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the 
Chairman  is  directed  to  continue  the  pre- 
liminary inquiry  into  the  activities  of  the 
B'.ack  Muslims,  the  Mlnutemen  and  the 
American  Nazi  Party  previously  authorized 
by  the  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  an  Investigation  of  these 
groiipr.  is  called  for.' 

"A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pool,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Ashbrook,  that  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tion be  adopted.  The  yeas  and  nays  were 
requested.  The  recording  clerk  called  the 
roll  and  each  member  in  answer  to  his  name 
responded  aye.  The  motion  carried  and 
the   resolution   was   unanimously   adopted. 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  10:40  a.m." 

PART    3 

The  follow.'lng  Is  an  extract  from  the 
minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  held  on  September 
14,    1965: 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
met  in  executive  session  on  September  14. 
1965.  in  Room  225  of  the  Carmon  House 
Oflice  Building  at  5:50  p.m.  The  following 
members    were    present:    Edwin    E.    Willis, 


Chairman;  William  Tuck,  Richard  H. 
Ichord,  George  F.  Sennex,  Del  Clawson, 
John   H.   Buchanan. 

"The  following  staff  members  were  pres- 
ent: Francis  J.  McNamara,  director;  WllUani 
Hltz,  general  counsel;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle,  coun- 
sel: Donald  T.  Apjjell,  chief  Investigator; 
Philip  Manuel,  investigator;  and  Juliette 
P.  Joray,  recording  clerk. 

"It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Senner,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Tuck,  and  unanimously  carried  that  the 
foregoing  amendments  to  the  Committee's 
Rules  of  Procedure  be  adopted  and  that  the 
Rules  as  thus  amended  be  printed. 

"The  meeting  adjotirned  at  6:40  p.m." 

PART   * 

The  following  Is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  held 
on  September  30.  1965: 

"A  quorum  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  desig- 
nated to  conduct  hearings  concernir^g  the 
activities  of  the  various  Ku  Klux  Kfan  or- 
ganizations in  the  United  States  met  in  ex- 
ecutive session  on  September  30.  1965.  at 
2:30  p.m.  in  Room  225  of  the  Cannon  House 
Office  Building.  The  following  members  were 
present:  Edwin  E.  Wii.lis.  Chairman:  Charies 
L.  Weltner.  John  M.  A.shbrook. 

"The  staff  members  present  were:  Francis 
J.  McNamara.  director;  William  Hitz.  gen- 
eral counsel;  Donald  T.  Appell.  chief  investi- 
gator; Philip  Manuel.  Investigator;  and  Ju- 
liette P.  Joray,  recording  clerk. 

"The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  or- 
der at  2:40  p.m..  and  stated  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  was  to  consider  the  Is- 
suance of  subpoenas  for  public  hearings 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  the  Klan  investiga- 
tion in  the  near  future. 

"The  director  submitted  to  the  subcom- 
mittee a  list  of  prospective  witnesses  and  ex- 
plained why  he  deemed  it  necessfiry  that 
they  be  called.  On  motion  by  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
seconded  by  Mr  Weltner.  and  carried  unaii- 
imously,  the  subcommittee  authorlized  the  is- 
suance of  subpoenas  for  the  following  Indi- 
viduals : 

"Alabama:   •   •   •  Robert  M.  Shelton  •   •   • 

■  ■••••• 

"The   meeting   adjourned   at  405   p  m." 
part  5 

The  following  Is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  held 
on  October  6,  1965: 

"A  quorum  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  desig- 
nated to  conduct  hearings  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  various  Ku  Klux  Klan  orga- 
nizations In  the  United  States  met  In  execu- 
tive session  on  October  6,  1965,  at  4:30  p.m.. 
In  Room  225  of  the  Cannon  House  Office 
Building.  The  following  members  were 
present:  Edwin  E.  Willis,  Chairman;  Joe  R. 
Pool,  Charles  L.  Weltner.  John  H.  Bu- 
chanan. 

"The  staff  members  present  were:  Francis 
J.  McNamara.  director;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle, 
counsel;  Donald  T.  Appell,  chief  Investiga- 
tor; Philip  Manuel,  Investigator,  and  Juliette 
P.  Joray,  recording  clerk. 

"The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  4:50  p.m. 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Pool,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Buchanan,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

"  'WHEREAS,  the  subcommittee  has  au- 
thorized on  September  30.  1965,  and  on  to- 
day, subpoenas  to  be  Issued  for  a  number  of 
witnesses  in  connection  with  Investigation 
of  Klan  organizations;  and 

"  WHEREAS,  the  director  has  explained 
to  the  subcommittee  the  necessity  and  perti- 
nency   of    Issuing    subpoenas   with    clauses 


duces  tecum  for  the  production  of  books, 
papers,  and  documents  In  the  possession, 
custody,  or  control  of  witnesses  identified 
variously  as  officers  or  members  of  respective 
Klan  organizations,  or  organizations  affili- 
ated with  such  Klan  organizations,  or  orga- 
nizations created  or  controlled  by  and  acting 
in  support  of  such  Klan  activities  or  Its 
members,  who  may  be  p>ossessed  of  such 
books,  papers,  and  documents,  relating  to 
the  organization  of  and  the  conduct  of  the 
business  or  affairs  of  such  organizations,  by 
virtue  of  their  official  p>osltlon  or  which  may 
be  otherwise  available  to  them,  or  of  which 
they  may  be  possessed  or  entitled  to  posses- 
sion by  virtue  of  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws of  the  respective  organizations: 

"  'THEREFORE,  Be  It  resolved  that  duces 
tecum  clauses  for  the  production  of  such 
books,  papers,  and  documents  are  explicitly 
authorized  for  the  subpoenas  theretofore 
authorized  on  September  30,  1965,  and  those 
authorized  today." 

"  •  •  •  •  • 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  7:35  p.m." 
part  6 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
minutes  of  a  meeting  of  a  sulx^ommit tee  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
held  on  J;inuary  6,  1966; 

"A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  designated  by  the 
Chairman  to  conduct  hearings  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  under  Committee  resolution 
adopted  March  30,  1965,  to  undertake  an 
invettsgation  of  the  various  Ku  Klux  Klan 
organlEations  and  their  activities,  met  In 
executive  session  on  January  6.  1966,  in  Room 
429  of  the  Cannon  Houise  Office  Building, 
at  12:05  p.m.  The  following  members  of 
the  subcommittee  were  present:  Edwin  E. 
Willis,  Chairman:  Joe  R.  Pool.  Charles  L. 
Weltner.   John   H.   Buchanan. 

"The  staff  members  present  were:  Francis 
J  McNamara.  director;  William  Hltz.  general 
counsel;  Alfred  M.  Nittle.  counsel:  Donald  T. 
Appell.  chief  investigator:  Philip  R  Manuel, 
Investigator:  and  Juliette  P.  Joray.  recording 
clerk. 

"Tlie  subcommittee  was  called  to  order  by 
Chairman  Willis,  who  stated  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  was  to  consider  what 
action  the  subcommittee  should  take  re- 
g.'.rding  the  refusals  of:  Robert  M  Shelton 
m  his  appearance  before  the  subcommittee 
on  October  19  and  20,  1965,  pursuant  to  a 
subpoena  issued  October  7,  1965,  and  served 
upon  him  on  October  11,  1965:  •  •  *:  to 
produce  books,  papers,  records,  and  docu- 
ments demanded  in  said  subpoenas,  which 
were  pertinent  to  the  subject  or  question 
under  inquiry  at  the  hearings  conducted  by 
the  said  subcommittee,  and  what  recom- 
mendation the  subcommittee  would  make  to 
the  full  committee  regarding  their  citation 
for  contempt  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

"After  discussion  of  the  testimony  and  pro- 
ceedings and  due  consideration  of  the  matter 
relating  to  Robert  M.  Shelton,  a  motion  was 
made  by  Mr.  Pool,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, and  unanimously  carried,  that  a  re- 
port of  the  facts  relating  to  the  refusals  of 
Robert  M.  Shelton  to  produce  before  said 
subcommittee  the  documents  and  Items  de- 
manded of  him  as  set  forth  In  paragraphs 
numbered  (1)  to  (4)  inclusive  In  the  attach- 
ments to  his  said  subpoena  dated  October  7. 
1965,  be  referred  and  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  as  a  whole, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  report  of 
the  said  facta  be  reported  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  order  that  the  said  Robert 
M.  Shelton  be  cited  for  contempt  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  end  that 
he  may  be  proceeded  against  In  the  manner 
and  form  provided  by  law. 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  12:30  p.m."' 
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The  following  U  aa  extract  from  the  mln- 
utM  of  a  meeting  of  the  Ckimmlttee  on  Un- 
Amarlcan  Actmtlea  held  on  January  13,  1966: 
'The  Committee  on  Un-American  Actlvl- 
tlea  met  In  executive  sesalon  on  January  13, 
1»««,  at  0:4fi  ajn..  In  Room  429,  Cannon 
Houae  Office  BuUdlng.  The  following  mem- 
bera  were  preeent.  Bdwim  E.  Wnxia,  Chair- 
man; RicHAKO  H.  IcMoao.  OEoaoa  F.  SKNjixa. 
Chabus  L.  Wri,Twx«.  Dd,  Clawson. 

"Alao  preaent  were  the  following  staff  mem- 
ben:  Prancla  J.  McNamara,  director;  William 
Hlta,  general  counsel;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle,  coun- 
•el;  and  Juliette  J.  Joray,  recording  clerk. 
"Chairman  Wiixu  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  9:46  ajn.,  and  announced  that  thla 
■peclal  meeting  of  the  Committee  waa  called 
after  notice  to  all  committee  members,  for 
two  purpoaea,  the  llrst  •  •  • ;  and  the  second 
to  consider  a  recommendation  of  the  subcom- 
mittee headed  by  the  Chairman.  Mr.  Willis, 
appointed  to  conduct  hearings  In  Waahlng- 
ton,  D.C..  relating  to  the  Investigation  of  the 
yarlous  Klan  organizations  and  their  actlvl- 
tlea.  which  commenced  on  October  19,  1965. 
that  Robert  M.  Shelton,  •  •  •  be  cited  for 
contempt  because  of  their  willful  default  In 
refusing  to  produce  papers  in  their  appear- 
ance before  the  subcommittee,  having  been 
summoned  by  authority  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  produce  certain  papers. 
■■•  •  •  •  • 

"As  to  the   second   matter,   the   chairman 
reported  to  the  committee  that  hearings  were 
conducted  by  the  subcommittee  In  Washing- 
ton, DC,  commencing  on  October  19.  1965, 
and  thereafter,  as  contemplated  under  the 
Resolution    adopted    by    the    committee    on 
March  30,  1985;  that  the  subcommittee  met 
on  October   19,  1966,  and   thereafter  In  the 
Caucus  Room,  Cannon  House  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington.   DC.  to  receive  the  testi- 
mony of  several  witnesses  In  public  sesalon. 
Including  the  witnesses  above-named,   who 
had  been   duly  summoned   as   witnesses    to 
give  testimony  and  to  produce  papers  upon 
the  matter  under  inquiry  before  the  com- 
mittee; that  the  witness.  Robert  M.  Shelton. 
was  called  and  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee on  October  19  and  20,  1965.  a  quorum 
of   the   subcommittee   being   in   attendance; 
that  the  witness,  Robert  M.  Shelton.  having 
been  sworn  aa  a  witness,  was  asked  to  pro- 
duce  before  said   subconmilttee   the   books. 
p*pers,  records  or  documents  demanded  of 
him  as  set  forth  in  paragraphs  numbered  ( 1 ) 
to   (4)    Inclusive  in   the  attachment  to  his 
subpoena  issued  October  7.  1966,  and  served 
upon  him  on  October  11,  1965;  that  he  wll- 
fuUy    refused    to   produce    said    papers    de- 
manded of  him;  •  •  •;  that  the  subcommit- 
tee diily  met  In  executive  session  on  January 
8,  1988,  a  quorum  of  the  subcommittee  being 
In  attendance,  at  which  time  motions  were 
made  and  unanimously  adopted  with  reepect 
to  each  of  said  persona,   to   wit.   Robert  M 
Shelton.   •    •   •.  that  a  report  of   the  facts 
relaUng  to  the  refusaU  of  each  of  them  to 
produce  before   the  said  subcommittee   the 
papers  and  documents  demanded  of  each  of 
them  as  set  forth  herein,  be  referred  and 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
AcUvltlee  as  a  whole,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  a  report  of  the  said  facts  relating 
to  eftch  of  said  witnesses  be  reported  to  the 
BouM  of  Represenutlves.  in  order  that  the 
said  persona  be  cited  for  contempt  of  the 
Houee  ot  RepreaentaUvee  and  to  the  end  that 
e*ch  may  be  proceeded  against  in  manner 
and  form  provided  by  law. 

"A  motlcm  waa  made  by  Mr.  Weltner,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Clawaon.  that  the  subcommit- 
tee* report  of  the  facU  relating  to  the  re- 
fuaala  of  Robert  M.  Shelton  to  produce  be- 
fore aald  BUbcoounlttee  the  papers  and  docu- 
ments demanded  of  him  as  aet  forth  In  para- 
graph* numbered  (1)  to  (4)  Inclusive  In  the 
attachment  to  his  said  subpoena  dated  Octo- 
ber 7,  1968.  be  and  the  same  Is  hereby  ap- 


proved and  adopted,  and  that  the  Committee 
on  Cn-Amerlcan  Activities  report  the  said 
failures  of  Robert  M.  Shelton  to  the  House 
of  Represenutlves  to  the  end  that  the  said 
Robert  M.  Shelton  may  be  proceeded  against 
In  the  manner  and  form  provided  by  law; 
and  that  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  prepare 
and  file  such  report  constituting  the  failures 
of  the  said  Robert  M.  Shelton.  The  motion 
was  put  to  a  vote  and  carried  unanimously. 

'The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  10:50  ajn." 

(Illustrations  identified  as  Robert  Shelton 
Exhibits  Nos.  1.  3,  and  7  are  omitted  because 
of  mechanical  llmlutlons  in  printing  the 
CoNCEzssioNAL  RECORD,  All  Of  the  refer- 
enced exhibits,  however,  are  fully  illustrated 
In  House  Report  No  1241  which  was  filed  and 
printed  this  date.j 

(During  the  reading  of  the  report,  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Willis,  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  further  reading;  of  the  re- 
port was  dispensed  with,  and  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  > 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
before  the  House  is  quite  sharp  and  sim- 
ple, and  I  believe  I  will  be  able  to  explain 
it  in  rather  short  order. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  6991  from  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Re-S.  699 
Resolved.  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  certify  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  to  the  refusals 
and  failures  of  Robert  M.  Shelton  to  produce 
certain  pertinent  papers  in  compliance  with 
a  subpena  served  upon  him  and  as  ordered 
before  a  duly  authorized  subcommittee  of  the 
said  Committee  on  Un-.\merican  Activities. 
together  with  all  the  facts  In  connection 
therewith,  under  tlie  seal  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney for  the  District  of  Coiunibla,  to  the  end 
that  the  said  Robert  M  Shelton  may  be  pro- 
ceeded against  In  the  manner  and  form  pro- 
vided by  Uw 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 15  minutes.  Tlie  full  report  from 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties concerning  the  contempt  of  Mr.  Rob- 
ert M.  Shelton  has  been  made  a  part  of 
this  record.  The  facts  In  this  case  are. 
I  think,  very  clear.  A  duly  constituted 
committee  of  this  House,  in  the  proper 
exercise  of  its  authority,  determined  that 
a  certain  investigation  be  made — an  in- 
vestigation of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  organi- 
zations in  this  country — and,  following 
that,  by  overwhelming  vote,  the  House 
approved  funds  for  the  conduct  of  that 
Investigation. 

Subsequently,  a  duly  appointed  sub- 
committee of  the  full  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  subpenaed  certain 
witnesses  to  testify  In  public  hearings  re- 
lating to  this  investigation,  and  in  their 
corporate  or  representative  capacity,  to 
bring  with  them  and  turn  over  to  the 
committee  certain  organizational  docu- 
ments which  were  relevant  to  this 
Inquiry. 

One  of  these  witnesses  was  Mr.  Robert 
M.  Shelton,  the  Imperial  Wizard  of  the 
United  Klans  of  America,  the  largest  of 
the  Klan  organizations  in  the  United 


States.  The  documents  which  the  com- 
mittee directed  Mr.  Shelton  to  produce 
were  documents  which,  according  to  the 
constitution — to  the  very  constitution 
and  the  bylaws  of  his  organization— were 
required  by  him  to  be  kept  and  be  held 
in  custody  and  control. 

Now  Mr.  Shelton  appeared  before  the 
subcommittee,  on  the  date  set,  In  re- 
sponse  to  the  subpena.  When  asked  to 
turn  over  to  the  subcommittee  the  docu- 
ments called  for  in  the  subpena,  he  re- 
fused to  do  so,  citing  as  his  reasons  the 
5th,  1st,  4th,  and  I4th  amendments  to 
the  Constitution. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  Mr.  Shelton 
did  not  say,  "I  don't  have  those  docu- 
ments. I  have  never  had  those  docu- 
ments. You  have  the  wrong  person. 
You  might  try  someone  else." 

He  did  not  do  any  such  thing.  He  did 
not  try  to  exculpate  himself  in  any  way. 
He  simply  Invoked  the  constitutional 
provisions  I  have  related. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  take  the  posi- 
tion that  under  the  rules  of  the  House 
and  the  law  of  this  country  and  the  de- 
cisions of  the  courts.  Mr.  Shelton.  by 
refusing  to  produce  the  document.s  in 
question,  committed  a  contempt  of  the 
House,  and  for  that  he  should  be  pro- 
ceeded against. 

There  is  only  one  question  relating  to 
this  contempt  which.  I  imderstand,  a 
few  Members,  at  least,  ml.rjht  raise.  That 
is  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  fifth 
amendment,  which  Mr.  Shelton  and  oth- 
ers Invoked,  protects  their  refusal. 

The  answer  is  that  it  does  not.  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  clarifi- 
cation of  this.  A  legal  repre.sentative 
or  official  of  a  corporate  entity,  who  is 
the  keeper  of  any  of  the  entity's  records 
is  not  considered  to  be  the  personal 
owner  of  these  records.  Those  records 
are  not  his.  They  belong  to  the  corpo- 
ration. A  corporation,  moreover,  is  not 
a  natural  person.  The  courts  have  ac- 
cordingly held,  time  and  time  again,  that 
a  corporation  Itself  cannot  claim  the 
privilege  against  self-incrimination. 
Since  a  corporation  acts  only  through  its 
officers,  any  such  officer  who  may  possess 
corporate  records  cannot,  therefore,  by  a 
claim  of  self-incrimination,  shield  the 
corporation  from  the  production  of  the 
corporate  records  which  are  not  his  per- 
sonally, and  thus  evade  the  legitimate 
demands  of  government. 

Thus,  whenever  there  is  a  proper  basis 
for  the  production  of  pertinent  corpo- 
rate records,  an  oflScer  of  the  corpora- 
tion who  may  have  custody  of  such  rec- 
ords cannot  refuse  to  produce  them  on 
the  ground  that  their  production  may 
incriminate  him. 

This  was  the  express  ruling  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  a  landmark  decision  in 
1911,  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Wilson 
'221  U.S.  361  >,  wherein  an  officer  of  a 
corporation  sought  to  resist  production 
of  records  on  the  groimds  of  self-incrimi- 
nation. The  Court  held  that  the  officer 
could  not  claim  self-incrimination  either 
on  his  own  behalf  or  for  the  corporation. 
The  Court  reaffirmed  this  decision  in 
a  1957  case,  U.S.  v.  Curcio  (354  U.S. 
118),  in  which  It  said: 

It  Is  settled  that  a  corporation  is  not  pro- 
tected by  the  constitutional  privilege  against 
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self-incrimination.  A  corporate  officer  may 
not  withhold  testimony  or  documents  on  the 
ground  that  his  corporation  would  be  In- 
criminated. Hale  V.  Herkel,  201  U.S.  43. 
Nor  may  the  custodian  of  corporate  books  or 
records  withhold  them  on  the  ground  that 
he  personally  might  be  Incriminated  by 
their  production.  Wilson  v.  United  States, 
221  U.S.  361;  Esgee  Co.  v.  United  States.  262 
US.  151. 

Now.  again,  this  well-established  prin- 
ciple was  extended  In  1944  to  unincorpo- 
rated associations.  Coming  up  to  date, 
it  was  reaffirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
as  recently  as  1960  In  a  decision  growing 
out  of  a  contempt  citation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  This 
was  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Mc- 
Phaul  (364  U.S.  372).  It  concerned  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Congress,  a  Communist  front,  who  had 
refused  to  produce  records  of  the  organi- 
zation for  the  committee,  claiming  the 
fifth  amendment  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination.  Here  Is  what  the  Court 
said  In  this  case  in  1960: 

The  fifth  amendment  did  not  excuse  peti- 
tioner from  producing  the  records  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Congress,  for  It  Is  well  settled 
that  "books  and  records  kept  'In  a  repre- 
sentative rather  than  in  a  personal  capacity 
cannot  bp  the  subject  of  the  personal  privi- 
lege against  self-incrimination,  even  though 
production  of  the  papers  might  tend  to  In- 
criminate (their  keeper)   personally.'" 

I  might  add,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  al- 
though on  another  point  not  germane  to 
the  one  I  am  discussing,  the  decision  was 
a  5-to-4  holding,  still,  on  the  point  that 
I  am  now  addressing  myself  to,  it  was  a 
unanimous  holding. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote  on  the 
resolution  now  before  us  will  not  be  a 
vote  to  support,  or  oppose,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  or  one  of 
its  specific  actions.  It  will  not  be  a  vote 
to  "get,"  or  to  punish,  a  man  who  is  the 
highest  official  of  an  organization  which 
has  engaged  in  intimidation  and  acts  of 
violence  against  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  issue  is  much  larger  and  much 
more  Important  than  that.  This  House 
is  a  part  of  the  legislative  arm  of  the 
Government.  We  are  concerned  here 
with  the  preservation  of  the  legislative 
function  assigned  to  the  House  by  the 
Constitution.  It  has  long  ago  been  held, 
and  has  unfailingly  been  held,  that  the 
authority  to  legislate  embraces,  by  its 
very  nature,  the  authority  to  investigate. 
Further,  that  the  authority  to  Investi- 
gate, of  necessity,  embraces  the  power 
to  compel  testimony  and  the  production 
of  records  and  documents.  Many,  many, 
many  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court  put  It 
this  way  In  the  case  of  McGrain  v. 
Dauqherty  (373  U.S.  135) : 

In  actual  legislative  practice  power  to 
secure  needed  Information  by  such  means — 

That  Is,  the  subpena — 
has  long  been  treated  as  an  attribute  of 
the  power  to  legislate.  It  was  so  regarded 
In  the  British  Parliament  and  In  Colonial 
legi.clatures  before  the  American  Revolution, 
and  the  like  view  has  prevailed  and  has  been 
carried  into  effect  In  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  and  In  most  State  legislatures. 

Today  we  are  to  vote  on  a  challenge 
to  a  power  of  this  House  which  was 


recognized  as  an  essential  power  of  all 
democratic  legislative  bodies  even  before 
this  House  was  created.  It  was  so  rec- 
ognized because  It  Is  unquestioned  that, 
without  this  power,  we  would  not  have 
the  means  of  acquiring  the  facts,  the 
data,  the  information — the  truths,  m 
other  words — on  which  legislation  that 
would  actually  serve  the  national  inter- 
ests must  be  based.  Take  away  from  a 
legislative  body  the  power  of  subpena, 
of  compelling  testimony  or  evidence,  and 
you  have  in  effect  destroyed  Its  power 
to  legislate. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 
aimed  at  citing  an  individual  who,  in 
his  representative  capacity,  refused  to 
produce  records  which  he  did  not  say 
he  did  not  have,  which  he  did  not  say 
he  did  not  control,  which  he  did  not 
say  he  could  not  bring  to  us,  but  which 
he  simply  refused  to  produce  on  the 
ground  of  an  invalid  invocation  of  a 
constitutional  privilege  which  does  not 
apply  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  two  questions.  Am  I 
correct  in  the  belief  that  the  committee 
report  before  us  today  was  available  to 
Members  of  the  House  for  the  first  time 
today  at  noon,  about  I'iz  hours  ago? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  If  the  gentleman  has 
checked  the  exact  timing.  I  would  not 
dispute  that.  I  do  know  that  the  office 
staff  had  been  preparing  the  documents 
and  typing  them.  I  do  know  we  sent 
them  to  the  Government  Printing  Office 
quite  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  do  know  that 
we  have  been  importuned  a  number  of 
times  to  bring  them  forward.  Some 
Members  telephoned  me  and  expressed 
an  interest  In  these  reports.  I  replied 
that  as  soon  as  they  were  printed  I 
would  make  them  available.  I  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  that  could  be  done 
before  today.  But,  unfortunately,  that 
was  the  condition  in  which  we  found 
ourselves. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  It  was  not 
my  Intention  to  state  that  the  commit- 
tee had  Intentionally  delayed  the  avail- 
ability of  the  documents,  but  merely  to 
confirm  the  fact  that  they  have  only 
been  available  to  other  Members  of  the 
House  since  about  noon  today. 

I  have  one  other  question,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further:  Are  we  correct 
In  assuming  that  In  a  subpena  such  as 
this,  a  subpena  duces  tecum,  it  was  an- 
ticipated and  expected  that  the  wit- 
nesses upon  whom  these  subpenas  were 
served  were  expected  to  produce,  among 
other  records  and  documents,  the  mem- 
bership records? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  No;  on  the  contrary. 
It  was  anticipated  and  expected  that 
they  would  not.  I  say  that  because  my  In- 
formation Is  that  membership  lists,  as 
we  know  them,  are  not  kept  by  the  Klans, 
except  In  the  shape  of  numbers  or  lists 
of  numbers.  So  we  did  not  expect  such 
lists. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  am  I  not 


correct,  though,  in  noting  that  the  sub- 
pena did  not  explicitly  note 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Am  I  not 
correct  in  the  statement  that  the  sub- 
pena did  not  explicitly  note  that  mem- 
bership lists  or  rosters  were  to  be  ex- 
cluded in  the  documents  and  records 
subpenaed? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  The  subpena  did  not 
Indicate  what  we  did  not  want.  The  sub- 
pena indicated  what  we  desired,  and 
that  had  to  do  with  the  normal  way  in 
which  a  subpena  works  with  reference 
to  the  production  of  records,  documents, 
minutes  and  so  on  having  to  do.  and 
dealing  with,  the  organization  of  which 
one  is  a  member  or  which  one  heads, 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois 

Mr.  YATES.  On  the  first  point  which 
has  been  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  TMr.  Burton].  I  know  that  my 
secretary  called  the  office  of  the  commit- 
tee and  asked  for  copies  of  the  resolu- 
tion. She  was  told  by  one  of  the  staff 
members  that  according  to  the  advice  of 
the  Parliamentarian,  under  the  rules 
either  of  the  House  or  of  the  committee — 
it  was  not  clear — the  committee  was  not 
allowed  to  make  copies  of  reports  or  pro- 
ceedings of  this  type  available  until  the 
House  was  actually  in  session. 

Does  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Willis]  know  whether  this  is  true  or 
not? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Of  course.  I  would  not 
challenge  whatever  the  Parliamentarian 
had  in  mind.  However,  my  general  un- 
derstanding would  be  this,  that  a  report, 
generally  speaking,  of  a  committee,  par- 
ticularly dealing  with  this  type  of  thing, 
is  executive,  and  It  takes  committee  ac- 
tion to  release  It. 

I  had  hoped  it  would  be  possible  to 
accommodate  the  gentleman.  But  that 
was  the  situation  that  we  were  in — that 
it  could  not  be  released  without  com- 
mittee action.  I  think  that  was — 
when? — Thursday  or  Friday  of  last 
week?  Unfortunately,  because  of  the 
spell  of  weather  that  we  have  had  there 
was  no  quorum  of  the  committee  on  that 
day.  That  is  what  my  staff  tells  me  that 
they  told  the  gentleman's  employee. 

Mr.  YATES  I  would  be  surprised  if 
that  rule  existed.  I  am  not  doubting 
what  the  staff  member  told  my  secre- 
tar>-.  I  think  perhaps  it  could  be  veri- 
fied with  the  Parliamentarian.  If  such 
a  rule  exists,  does  not  the  gentleman 
agi-ee  with  me  that  the  rule  ought  to  be 
changed  because  the  Mambers  of  the 
House  oucht  to  be  given  an  opportunity 
ahead  of  the  proceedings  on  the  day  that 
the  citation  is  brought  up,  to  examine 
Into  the  matter? 

Mr.  WILLIS,  I  do  not  think  a  change 
in  the  rule  would  be  necessary.  I  agree 
that  every  effort  should  be  made — even 
by  myself.  If  I  must  come  back  with 
more  reports — to  make  them  available 
before  the  day  of  consideration.    But  I 
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do  not  know  that  any  change  of  any  rule 
of  the  House  la  necessary. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  for  one  more 
question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  first  time 
that  many  of  the  newer  Members  of  the 
House  have  experienced  contempt  cita- 
tion proceedings.  I  think  a  record 
should  be  made  as  to  the  effect  of  voting 
a  contempt  citation  by  this  body.  The 
gentleman  in  the  well  being  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  and  one  of  the 
ranking  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  being  recognized  by 
all  Members  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
lawyers  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  think  he  is  the  proper  one  to  make  this 
record.  Is  it  not  fair  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  that  the  voting 
of  a  contempt  citation  is  only  analogous 
to  the  swearing  out  of  a  warrant?  That 
is,  if  the  body  votes  the  contempt  cita- 
tion, then  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
Instructed  to  proceed  with  indictment 
proceedings  and  the  defendant  is  guar- 
anteed the  protection  of  grand  jury  pro- 
ceedings and  the  defendant  is  also  guar- 
anteed the  right  of  trial  by  jury?  Is  that 
not  a  fair  statement  of  the  effect  of  the 
voting  of  a  contempt  citation? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely right.  What  the  Members  are 
voting  on  here  today  is  not  to  convict 
anyone — not  to  find  anyone  guilty  of 
anything— and  not  to  send  that  person 
to  Jail  or  to  fine  him.  What  we  are  vot- 
ing on  is  an  expressicm  of  our  belief  that 
our  own  rules  have  not  been  respected. 

If  we  do  that — If  we  vote  that  way 

then  the  whole  record  goes  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  proceedings 
that  the  gentleman  suggests  start;  an 
Indictment,  will  have  to  be  obtained  from 
a  grand  jury.  A  trial  with  all  appropri- 
ate safeguards  for  personal  liberties  will 
follow. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
RenUeman  from  Louisiana  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  May  I  ask  the  chairman- 
Is  there  in  the  report  any  evidence  that 
the  person  subpenaed  had  actual  custody 
or  control  over  these  docimients? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  would  say  this  that 
part  of  the  call  of  the  subpena  was  to 
the  effect  that  that  person  be  required 
to  produce  books,  papers  and  records 
which,  according  to  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  hla  own  organization,  were  re- 
quired to  be  kept  and  of  which  he  had 
custody  and  control.  In  other  words,  we 
were  asking  only  for  the  very  papers 
which  the  rules  and  bylaws  of  his  own 
organization  require  him  to  keep. 


Mr.  RYAN.  The  committee  did  not 
independently  determine  he  had  custody 
or  control  of  these  records,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  It  was  the  information 
of  the  committee  that  in  each  instance 
in  which  we  required  certain  records  to 
be  brought  forth,  records  required  by 
the  constitution  and  b.vlaws  of  the  orga- 
nizations to  be  kept,  that  those  records 
were  in  the  possession,  custody  or  con- 
trol, or  available  to  that  individual  who 
was  called  on. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  further  question? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Will  the  gentleman  ask 
me  to  yield  later  on  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  him? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  would  simply  like  to 
pursue  this  issue. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  I 
cannot  yield  to  the  gentleman  at  this 
time. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  AsHBRooKl  and  I  think  that  is  the 
proper  order  at  this  time,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  cares  to  express  himself 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  does. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
yielding,  i  think  he  has  very  well  .stated 
the  position  of  our  committee  and  it 
certainly  represents  my  thinking  on  the 
subject  and  my  position.  I  would  agree 
with  him  completely  in  what  he  has 
stated. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  elaborate, 
however,  on  what  has  been  said  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  about  the 
McPhaul  ca.se.  In  that  1960  Supreme 
Court  case  McPhaul  was  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Civil  Rights  Congress 
which  was  the  legal  arm  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  had  been  declared  a 
subversive  organization  bv  the  Attorney 
General. 

This  committee  subpenaed  him  to 
produce  "all  records,  correspondence 
and  memoranda  pertaining  to  the  or- 
ganization of.  the  affiliation  with  other 
organizations  and  all  moneys  received  or 
expended  by  the  Civil  Rights  Congress." 

McPhaul  refused  to  produce  those  rec- 
ords claiming  the  self-incrimination 
privilege.  He  did  not  claim  before  the 
committee  that  the  records  did  not  exist 
or  that  they  were  not  in  his  possession 
or  control. 

All  of  the  Klan  witnesses  being  con- 
sidered today  for  contempt  citations 
took  the  same  positior.,  invocation  of 
the  fifth  amendment  but  no  claim  of 
inability  to  produce. 

McPhaul  was  cited  by  this  House  for 
contempt  of  this  same  committee  for 
willful  default  in  refusing  to  produce  the 
records  called  for.  He  was  then  in- 
dicted and  convicted  an  J  his  case  was 
ultimately  heard  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

McPhaul  relied  principally  on  three 
points  in  the  Supreme  Court,  first,  that 
it  was  not  proved  at  the  trial  that  the 
records  refused  of  production  were  in 
existence  and  under  his  control;  second, 
that   the  subpena   was   too  broad   and 


violated  the  fourth  amendment  forbid- 
ding unlawful  searches  and  seizures; 
third,  that  in  any  event,  it  would  incrim- 
inate him  to  produce  the  records  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Congress. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  affirming  Mc- 
Phaul's  conviction,  split  5  to  4  on  the 
matter  of  the  trial  court's  charge  to 
the  jury  on  the  existence  and  availability 
to  McPhaul  of  the  subpenaed  records. 

But  the  Court  was  unanimous  in  ap- 
proving the  breadth  of  the  subpena  and 
in  rejecting  McPhaul  s  claim  of  self-in- 
crimination in  producing  the  records  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Congress. 

The  McPhaul  case  is  directly  in  point 
approving  the  citation.i  before  this 
House  today.  In  addition  there  is  more 
evidence  available  here  of  the  existence 
and  availability  of  the  Klan  records  to 
these  cited  witnesses,  who  are  all  top 
Klan  officers  on  the  State  or  National 
level.  Those  opponents  of  our  commit- 
tee— and  many  of  these  people  circulated 
memorandums  in  support  of  their  con- 
tentions at  our  office  yesterday — try  to 
hang  their  case  on  the  loose  thread  they 
see  in  the  McPhaul  decision.  It  is  very 
clear.  I  believe,  that  there  is  no  consti- 
tutional basis  for  this  and  these  specious 
argiunents  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Weltner]  who  has  made  a  verv 
careful  renew  of  the  law  in  this  case 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  direct  my  brief  remarks 
to  the  content  of  the  decision  in  the 
McPhaul  case,  which  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  has  previously  noted. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  my  colleague's 
attention,  if  I  might,  to  certain  portions 
of  the  printed  report  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, substantiate  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  record  presents  a  firm 
foundation  upon  which  this  matter 
might  proceed. 

In  the  first  place,  the  United  Klans  of 
America — of  whom  the  chief  executive 
officer  is  Robert  M.  Shelton.  mentioned  in 
this  paper— is  a  corporation  created  by 
act  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Fulton 
County,  Ga.,  and  a  copy  of  the  certificate 
of  the  secretary  of  state  to  that  effect  is 
set  forth  for  your  information  on  page  36. 
Then,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  an  appropriate  representative 
of  the  corporation  must  each  year  file  an 
annual  certificate,  and  that  certificate 
is  attached  as  page  37,  as  Shelton  exhibit 
No.  1  in  these  proceedings.  You  will 
note  there  the  signature  of  Robert  M. 
Shelton  over  the  date  of  September  10, 
1964.  Although  he  does  not  specify  him- 
self in  that  paper  as  the  imperial  wizard, 
he  is  specified  as  the  appropriate 
representative. 

Following  that  is  set  forth  excerpts 
from  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  Klans  of  America,  setting  out  the 
duties  of  the  officers  of  that  organization. 
You  will  note,  by  even  a  casual  reading 
of  the  pages  beginning  at  page  38,  that 
the  Imperial  wizard  has  indeed  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  responsibility  relat- 
ing to  documents,  specifically  to  issue  and 
sign  all  charters,  to  affix  the  seal  to  all 
contracts,  and  others.  Those  duties 
could  not  be  discharged  without  the 
maintenance  of  documents. 
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Further,  you  will  see  that  as  to  bank 
papers,  as  provided  in  section  5  of  the 
constitution,  the  Imperial  wizard  is  a 
signatory.  On  page  43  of  this  report. 
Robert  Shelton  exhibit  No.  7,  is  a  copy 
of  the  signature  card  where  Mr.  Shelton 
is  shown  as  one  of  the  cosigners  for 
something  known  as  the  Alabama  Res- 
cue Service,  which  we  have  established 
beyond  doubt  to  be  a  front  name,  or  a 
cover  name,  for  the  United  Klans  of 
America. 

So  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
this  Individual  does  occupy  a  representa- 
tive capacity,  and  that  that  representa- 
tive capacity  carries  with  it  certain  duties 
and  obligations  very  heavily  involving 
the  use  and  maintenance  of  documents 
on  behalf  of  his  principal. 

We  have  thus  shown  that  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  affairs,  Robert  Shelton 
would  of  necessity  have  in  his  possession, 
custody  and  control,  and  have  available 
to  him.  a  great  many  documents  and 
papers  relating  to  the  affairs  and  activi- 
ties of  the  United  Klans  of  America. 
We  have  carried  a  burden  which  is  not 
placed  upon  the  Congress  by  the  McPhaul 
c.nsc.  but  we  have  established  it  notwith- 
standing. 

In  all  fairness,  thir  record  .'.hows  Rob- 
ert M,  Shelton  to  be,  without  any  ques- 
tion of  doubt,  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  this  organization,  and  it  shows  that 
he  has  in  his  custody  and  possession  doc- 
uments. And  the  record  is  absolutely 
silent  as  to  any  inability  on  his  part  to 
produce  those  documents.  There  is 
nothing  in  that  record  that  says  that 
hv  is  unable  to  do  so.  or  that  it  is  in- 
convenient to  do  so.  or  expensive  for 
him  to  do  so.  The  only  claim  made  is 
that  it  would,  under  some  theory  not  de- 
veloped in  the  record,  incriminate  him. 
The  clear  purport  and  intent  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  ba.sed  upon  long 
prpcedcnt,  is  that  a  representative  can- 
not refuse  to  produce  documents  on  the 
sole  ground  that  the  production  of  those 
documents  maintained  by  him  in  a  rep- 
resentative capacity  might  tend  to  in- 
criminate him. 

Tliat  is  the  law.  That  is  what  the 
Supreme  Court  says,  and  we  are  follow- 
ing that  decision. 

And  so  I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
foundation  is  laid  for  this  matter  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  my  friend  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
OHaraI. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  election  of  1948,  the  Second  Con- 
gre<:sional  District  of  Illinois  went  for 
the  Republican  presidential  nominee  by 
a  rather  substantial  majority.  I  was  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  Congress,  and 
my  election  despite  the  Republican  trend 
was  attributed  to  issues  peculiar  to  the 
Second  District.  One  of  the  major  issues 
In  the  congi-essional  campaign  was  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee. 

Members  of  the  committee  as  then 
constituted  had  leveled  charges  of  the 
basest  character  against  the  district 
that  I  represented,  Including  whole- 
sale indictments  of  the  atomic  scientists, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  whose  tire- 
less services,  sacrifices,  and  high  patri- 
otic loyalty  had  set  a  pattern  of  good 
citizenship. 


The  feeling  against  the  committee  ran 
heavy,  and  although  many  years  have 
elapsed  that  feeling  still  obtains  in  my 
district.  I  would  say  that  my  constit- 
uents as  a  whole  are  sensitive  to  the  ir- 
reparable injury  that  wrongfully  can  be 
done  to  the  reputation  even  of  the  most 
innocent  when  there  are  public  hearings 
in  a  highly  emotional  climate  and  with- 
out those  protections  that  centuries  of 
experience  have  woven  into  the  law. 

I  have  never  voted  for  the  committee 
in  all  the  years  that  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  But  always  have  I  voted 
for  the  citations  for  contempt.  I  felt 
that  in  so  doing  I  was  upholding  the  au- 
thority and  dignity  of  the  House  and 
leaving  the  questions  of  law  involved  for 
decision  by  the  courts. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  voting 
for  a  citation  the  Member  of  the  House 
is  not  passing  upon  the  guUt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  person  cited.  He  is  voting 
merely  to  refer  the  matter  of  innocence 
or  guilt  for  determination  by  the  courts. 

On  May  11,  1954,  in  the  course  of  a 
d-bate  I  discussed  this  matter  at  some 
length  with  the  late  Honorable  Clyde 
Doyle,  then  a  member  of  tlie  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  I 
quote  from  this  colloquy: 

Mr.  O'Hara.  As  I  understand  It.  the  only 
issue  involved  is  one  upholding  the  authority 
.md  dignity  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  lt«  committees.  The  Issues  of  law  if  .iny 
.ire  to  be  resolved  by  the  courts.  Member's 
of  Congress  are  njt  passing  upon  .any  points 
Of  law  that  may  be  involved. 

Mr.  Doyle.  The  committee  is  not  only 
interested  in  upholding  Its  dignity  as  such. 
We  are  Interested  In  establishing  legal  prec- 
edent when  It  does  not  already  exist.  We 
are  Interested  in  nnding  out  exactly  what- 
the  law  Is.  when  It  Is  not  clear  •  *  *.  But, 
of  course,  we  recognize,  I  certainly  do,  that 
the  only  place  where  the  law  Is  determined 
Is  in  the  higher  courts.  However,  the  only 
way  we  can  get  to  court  Is  by  this  process  In 
such  contempt  cases  as  result  before  our 
committee.  In  other  words,  It  is  as  a  result 
of  citations  for  contempt. 

As  Congressman  Doyle,  speaking  for 
the  committee,  said : 

( 1 )  The  purpose  of  citations  for  contempt 
Is  to  establish  legal  precedent  where  It  does 
not  already  exist,  of  finding  out  exactly  what 
the  law  Is,  where  It  Is  not  clear,  (2)  the  only 
place  where  the  law  Is  detemalned  Is  In  the 
higher  courts,  and  (3)  the  only  way  the  com- 
mittee can  get  to  court  for  such  determina- 
tions Is  by  citations  for  contempt. 

Now.  at  the  present  time,  there  is  a 
case  pending  in  the  Federal  courts  in 
Chicago  that  involves  a  distinguished 
and  honored  Chicagoan  for  whom  I  un- 
derstand the  committee  next  week  will 
ask  a  citation  for  contempt.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  in  this  case,  a  deci- 
sion in  which  is  expected  in  a  reasonably 
short  time,  the  question  is  raised  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  and  I  further  un- 
derstand that  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [  Mr.  Curtis]  .  who  has  always  voted 
for  the  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee, will  make  a  motion,  which  if  adopted 
probably  would  operate  to  stay  action  on 
the  present  citations  until  the  court  has 
spoken,  and  I  would  hope  that  that  would 
be  done. 

The  Chicago  case  is  already  before 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  and  all  the 


Issues  are  presented  in  full.  This  will 
result  in  finding  out  exactly  what  the 
law  Is  and  this  as  Congressman  Doyle 
explained  for  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  is  the  one  and  only  purpose 
of  citations  for  contempt. 

As  the  Chicago  case  is  now  before  the 
higher  court.  It  would  appear  plain  that 
the  objective  of  a  citation  proceeding 
has  been  reached  as  explained  by  Con- 
gressman Doyle. 

For  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee to  proceed  further  until  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  has  spoken  would  ap- 
pear plainly  out  of  order. 

When  I  entered  this  Chamber  at  noon 
It  had  been  my  thought  to  join  the  Chi- 
cago case  and  the  case  of  the  Klan  to- 
gether, at  least  to  the  extent  of  withhold- 
ing action  until  the  court  had  rendered 
its  ruling.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr,  Willis! .  has  explained,  however. 
that  the  question  in  the  Klan  case  is 
whether  the  keeper  of  the  records  of  an 
organization  has  immunity  under  a  con- 
stitutional invokement  from  producing 
the  records  of  that  organization.  This  is 
a  question  that  is  not  raised  in  the  Chi- 
cago case  and  I  think  it  is  clearly  a  ques- 
tion that  should  be  an.swered  authori- 
tatively. It  would  appear  to  me  to  come 
within  Congressman  Doyle's  explanation 
of  the  purpose  of  a  citation  for  con- 
tempt— of  finding  out  exactly  what  the 
law  is,  where  it  Is  not  clear. 

I  take  it  from  the  arguments  here  to- 
day, that  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
Klansmen  will  be  determined  on  that 
point,  which  Is  not  raised  elsewhere,  and 
will  be  decided  solely  on  the  hearing 
on  the  present  contempt  proceedings. 

The  differences  between  the  present 
case  and  the  Chicago  case  Is  that  In  the 
latter,  unlike  the  former,  all  the  matters 
in  law  are  now  before  the  court  and 
nothing  at  all  would  be  added  thereto  by 
the  citation  for  contempt  which  would 
raise  exactly  the  same  points  of  law. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
agreed  to  do  so  previously,  I  cheerfully 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  IMr.  Curtis!. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  and 
first  say  that  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
committee.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress and  I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  House  procedures. 

I  am  directing  my  attention  entirely 
to  procedures,  not  the  substantive  issues 
Involved.  I  happen  to  feel  vei-y  strongly 
that  there  is  an  important  place  for  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee. I  feel  that  it  has  very  properly  gone 
into  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  matter,  and  by 
and  large  I  believe  that  they  have  been 
conscious  of  the  problems  involved  in 
investigating  In  these  areas. 

The  problem  as  I  see  It,  though.  Is  a 
procedural  one.  It  does  involve,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  pointed  out. 
a  very  basic  power  of  Congress.  I  have 
been  concerned  over  a  period  of  years 
with  this.  Some  Congressmen  did  some 
research  and  have  reported  that  since 
1950.  129  contempt  citations  were  issued 
by  the  Congress  and  there  were  only  9 
convictions. 
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A  few  years  ago  we  had  out  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  a  contempt 
citation  which  involved  the  members  of 
the  Port  Authority  of  New  York.  At  that 
time  I  thought  I  recognized  what  was  a 
ba«lc  problem.  One  is  the  procedures 
we  are  following  here  now,  namely,  the 
l-hoiu*  rule,  which  does  not  permit  of  a 
division  of  the  time  equally  between 
those  who  might  be  for  and  those  who 
might  be  against.  However,  equally  im- 
portant, the  whole  time  was  controlled 
by  the  committee  which  was  actually  in- 
volved in  the  contempt  citation.  I  felt 
that  the  correct  way  to  proceed  was  to 
have  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
which  would  consider  all  contempt  cita- 
tions. I  think  it  would  help  the  Mem- 
bers and  certainly  would  help  me  when 
the  matter  was  brought  before  us  for 
vote  to  have  this  kind  of  objective  evalu- 
ation so  that  we  could  follow  the  Issues 
involved  with  more  readiness.  The  very 
fact,  as  it  has  already  been  brought  out, 
that  the  report  of  this  committee  was 
not  available  to  the  Members,  even 
though  many  of  us  tried  to  get  it,  and  1 
tried  also,  until  Just  a  little  Pfter  12 
o'clock  today,  is  an  Indication  that  we 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  study  these 
Issues.  We  have  listened  to  our  col- 
leagues on  the  committee,  but  we  do  not 
have  the  evaluation  which  is  necessary 
if  we  are  going  to  strengthen  the  Con- 
gress and  Its  procedures  as  a  study  and 
deliberative  body. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  here  Is  that 
this  does  not  Involve  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
people  any  more  than  next  week  It  in- 
volves people  alleged  to  be  Communists 
or,  as  it  originally  did  when  I  brought  up 
the  matter  of  the  Port  Authority  of  New 
York.  It  comes  down  to  the  procedures 
of  the  House  and  whether  we  do  not  do 
a  better  Job  by  following  new  procedures. 
So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  have  a  motion  to 
recommit  which  I  would  like  to  read.  I 
would  move  "to  recommit  the  re.solutlon 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  to  a  select  committee  of  seven 
Members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
with  instructions  to  examine  the  sufB- 
clency  of  the  contempt  citations  under 
existing  rules  of  law  and  relevant  judicial 
decisions  and  thereafter  to  report  It  back 
with  a  statement  of  Its  findings." 

I  have  no  doubt  or  I  have  little  doubt — 
because  I  have  not  read  the  cases  on  this 
myself — such  a  committee  would  report 
the  matter  back  to  us  forthwith,  and  we 
would  probably  proceed  with  dispatch. 

One  other  thing:  I  Introduced  legisla- 
tion. HH.  2795.  on  January  14.  1965,  and 
before  that  in  preceding  Congresses.  In 
the  CoifGRKssioNAL  R«coRD,  volume  ill, 
part  2.  page  1634,  I  made  some  lengthy 
remarks  under  the  heading:  "Procedural 
Improvements  In  Contempt  Citations." 

I  simply  bring  this  out  In  case  any 
Members  of  the  House  are  Interested  in 
more  of  the  details  of  the  procedures  in- 
volved so  that  they  can  consider  this 
question. 

I  beUeve  that  this  would  strengthen 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  or  any  of  our  committees 
which  run  Into  these  very  difficult  prop- 
ositions of  having  to  deal  with  con- 
temptuous witnesses.  Primarily  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 


tee is  the  one  we  are  speaking  of  because 
it  is  frequently  on  the  spot.  Let  me  con- 
clude-these  remarks  by  saying  this:  I 
think  the  HUAC  has  been  much  sinned 
against  in  our  society,  and  the  gentle- 
men who  serve  on  this  committee  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  a  lot  of  unfounded 
allegations  which  were  not  proper  and 
have  been  unfair.  One  reason  why  I 
argued  that  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  each  year,  when  the 
budget  of  the  HUAC  was  up  before  this 
committee,  should  call  before  them  these 
critics  Is  so  that  they  can  come  there 
and  be  asked  questions  under  cross-ex- 
amination and  we  can  hear  their  charges. 
That  Is  the  way  to  wring  out  what  might 
be  true  from  that  which  is  false  and  lav 
to  rest  some  of  what  I  regard  as  con- 
temptuous action.s  on  the  part  of  many 
people  outside  of  the  Congress.  Th's  is 
what  really  undermines  the  Congress 
and  the  reputation  that  It  should  have 
simong  our  people. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  me  1  minute  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
come  back  to  the  gentleman?  Before  I 
talked  to  you  I  had  agreed  to  yield  to  a 
number  of  other  Members. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  All  ric'ht. 
Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Edwap.d.s1 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment 
to  explain  to  my  colleagues  what  we  ex- 
pect the  procedure  to  be.  At  the  termi- 
nation of  the  debate  there  will  be  a 
motion  to  recommit  the  resolution  to  a 
select  committee  of  seven  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker.  The  motion 
to  recommit  will  be  accompanied  by  in- 
structions directing  the  committee  to  ex- 
amine the  .sufficiency  of  the  contempt 
citations  under  existing  rules  of  law  and 
relevant  judicial  decisions  and  there- 
after to  report  back  with  a  statement  of 
its  findings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
the  time  of  the  House  to  review  my  basic 
constitutional  objections  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
I  have  previously  made  clear  my  position 
that  the  committee  violates  the  Consti- 
tution in  its  mandate,  and  in  its  per- 
formance. The  Supreme  Court  has  said 
that  congressional  committees  may  not 
hold  hearings  for  the  purpose  of  expo- 
sure, yet  this  committee  does  Just  that. 
It  continues  to  expose  for  exposure's 
sake,  in  effect  committing  attainder. 
Only  last  week  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  pointed  with  pride 
to  the  fact  that  the  hearings  have 
"ripped  the  veil  of  secrecy"  from  the 
Klan. 

I  know  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  ex- 
plain to  some  why  this  concerns  me.  I 
will  have  to  stand  on  my  record  which  is 
as  strong  for  civil  liberties  as  for  civil 
rights.  It  could  not  be  otherwise — they 
are  of  the  same  fabric.  As  Justice 
Holmes  reminded  us.  the  history  of  civil 
liberties  has  been  largely  in  efforts  to 
protect  the  rights  of  not  very  nice  people. 

During  the  2d  .session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, legislation  will  be  considered  to 
curb  the  criminal  actions  of  Ku  Klux 


Klan  members  and  others  who  perpetu- 
ate violence,  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  That  committee  has  already 
produced  two  historic  civil  rights  acts  in 
1964  and  1965.  I  have  introduced  a  bill, 
as  have  other  Members,  to  make  it  a 
serious  Federal  crime  to  violate  the  civil 
rights  of  citizens  by  Intimidation,  harass- 
ment, assault,  and  murder  for  reasons 
of  race.  And  I  will  do  everything  I  can 
to  see  that  a  bill  is  reported  by  my  com- 
mittee after  adequate  and  proper  hear- 
ings. I  seriously  doubt  that  there  will 
be  any  contempt  citations  requested  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  as  a  result  of  its 
hearings.  It  will  seek  the  advice  and 
opinions  of  constitutional  experts,  civil 
rights  leaders  and  others  who  can  make 
a  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee which  will  be  concerned  to  pro- 
duce effective  legislation. 

The  question  before  the  House  Is  not 
how  one  feels  about  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
The  question  is  whether  the  House  once 
again  will  rubberstamp  contempt  cita- 
tions from  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  In  the  past  17 
years  the  House  has  voted  some  136  times 
to  cite  an  individual  for  contempt  of 
Congress;  129  of  these  citations  were 
from  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  Of  this  number 
there  were  only  nine  final  convictions, 
7  percent.  The  House  can  expect  no 
better  results  in  the  courts  until  it  de- 
vl.ses  some  better  method  to  protect  the 
legal  rights  of  individuals  who  are 
subpenaed  to  appear  before  our  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  know  before 
coming  to  the  floor  today  what  the  basis 
of  the  contempt  citations  was.  I  made 
repeated  requests  for  copies  of  reports 
In  support  of  the  resolutions,  but  was 
unable  to  obtain  them.  Whatever  the 
reason  for  this  situation,  the  fact  is 
that  this  House  is  expected  to  vote  on 
a  most  serious  matter  with  no  prior 
Information. 

If  membership  lists  were  Included  in 
the  reach  of  the  subpenas.  it  is  clear 
that  the  subpenas  were  at  least  par- 
tially invalid.  In  the  case  of  the  NAACP 
against  Alabama  and  In  the  case  of 
Bates  against  Little  Rock,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  compulsory  disclo- 
sure or  organizational  membership  rec- 
ords is  an  Infringement  on  first  amend- 
ment freedom  of  association.  That 
the  private  organization  involved  here, 
the  KKK.  is  unpopular,  even  hated  by 
the  great  majority  of  people,  is  imma- 
terial. First  amendment  protections 
must  be  accorded  to  the  Ideas  and  orga- 
nizations we  hate,  or  sooner  or  later  they 
will  be  denied  to  organizations  and  ideas 
we  cherish.  We  are  in  a  poor  position 
to  condemn  southern  legislatures  for 
violating  the  civil  rights  of  organizations 
and  individuals  If  we  continue  to  vote 
for  contempt  citations  without  serious 
reflection  and  review. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
was  incorrect  when  he  said  that  the 
membership  lists  were  subpenaed. 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  chairman,  but  I  can  only  refer 
my  coUeagues  to  the  language  contained 
in  the  report.  The  language  is  so  broad 
it  must  be  interpreted  to  include  all  rec- 
ords, and  records  would  include  member- 
ship lists. 

Several  bills  have  been  introduced  by 
our  coUeagues:  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis],  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rtjmsfeld]  ,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias],  and 
others,  myself  included,  to  eliminate  by 
legislation  our  present  dilemma.  We 
should  make  these  bills  a  matter  of  high 
priority  so  that  we  are  not  faced  with  this 
deplorable  situation  again  and  again. 

I  believe  it  is  embarrassing  and  de- 
meaning to  the  dignity  of  this  great 
representative  body  to  have  our  actions 
thrown  out  repeatedly  by  the  courts. 
Surely  this  House  and  its  committees 
can  be  more  vigilant  of  our  Constitution. 
We  treat  that  document  with  little  re- 
spect when  we  acquiesce  hi  repeated  vio- 
lations of  basic  procedural  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
debate  today  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  in  beginning  the  reform  which 
is  so  desperately  needed  and  vote  for  the 
motion  to  recommit  these  resolutions  to 
a  select  committee,  and  in  the  event  the 
motion  fails,  to  vote  agakist  the  cita- 
tions. 

My  colleague  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
!Mr.  Con  VERS  J.  has  unavoidably  been 
prevented  from  arriving  in  Washington 
irom  Detroit  In  time  to  be  present  while 
these  contempt  citations  are  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House.  Mr.  Conyers  is 
strongly  in  support  of  the  motion  to 
recommit  the  citations  to  a  special  com- 
mittee and  if  that  motion  fails,  he  In- 
tends to  vote  against  the  contempt  cita- 
tions themselves,  if  Mr.  Conyers  is  un- 
able to  reach  the  floor  of  the  House  by 
he  time  the  vote  is  taken,  he  has  asked 
to  be  paired  accordingly.  I  would  like 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  pre- 
pared statement  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Congressional  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  own  remarks. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr 
CoNYERsl  may  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  recommit 
these  seven  contempt  citations  to  a 
special  committee  of  Members  of  the 
House.  Further,  if  that  motion  fails  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  these 
contempt  citations. 

As  my  colleagues  well  know,  I  feel  that 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities has  a  long  and  continuous  history 
of  abuse  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
Its  witnesses.  Further,  as  I  stated  almost 
a  year  ago  before  my  first  vote  in  the 
House  relating  to  the  activities  of  this 
committee,  there  is  no  constitutional 
justification  for  the  very  existence  of  the 
committee.  The  Un-American  Activities 
Committee's  jurisdiction,  as  provided  by 
section  18  of  rule  XI  of  the  House  rules 
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is  limited  to  "propaganda  activities" — 
the  dissemination  and  advocacy  of  in- 
formation and  ideas.  Congress  has  no 
proper  legislative  role  In  investigating 
ideas,  regardless  how  the  ideas  may  be 
castigated  by  the  use  of  the  pejorative 
word  "propaganda,"  because  the  first 
amendment  so  clearly  prohibits  it:  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech." 

Just  last  week  the  House  listened  to  a 
discussion  of  the  constitutional  justifica- 
tion of  the  committee.      Today  I  would 
like  to  devote  myself  to  the  specific  prob- 
lem facing  us :  whether  or  not  this  House 
will  cite  seven  hidividuals  for  the  very 
serious  Federal  criminal  offense  of  "con- 
tempt   of    Congress."      A    finding    and 
declaration  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Is  given  sreat  and  special  weight  by 
the  courts.    However,  Incredibly  enough, 
the  House  is  being  asked  to  fulfill  this 
special  responsibility  in  a  near  vacuum  of 
information  because  the  members  have 
not  had  appropriate  time  to  even  read  the 
statement  of  facts  which  caused  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  to  request 
these  contempt  citations.      There  have 
been  repeated  requests  for  the  relevant 
documents,  but  to  no  avail.      I  am  in- 
formed that  the  committee  report  will 
not  be  available  until  just  a  few  minutes 
before  the  House  itself  will  take  up  this 
matter.    Therefore,  my  statement  today 
must    unfortunately    rely    on    just   the 
newspaper  reports  of  what  the  commit- 
tee's subpenas  requested  and  why  these 
seven  witnesses  refused  to  comply  with 
the  subpenas. 

Today  the  House  is  initiating  an  ex- 
tremely serious  Federal  prosecution  and 
giving  that  prosecution  the  high  status 
and  backing  of  a  finding  by  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  But  the  pro- 
cedures under  which  the  House  is  operat- 
ing today  are  surely  nothing  like  the  nor- 
mal procedures  and  safeguards  which  the 
American  system  of  government  has 
devised  to  guarantee  due  process.  It  is 
the  fact  that  the  House  will  not  be  able 
to  vote  today  after  due  and  appropriate 
consideration  that  so  strongly  impels  me 
to  support  a  motion  to  refer  this  entire 
matter  to  a  special  committee.  Only  in 
this  way  can  the  House  have  the  careful 
and  considered  report,  from  Members 
not  personally  involved  in  the  incidents 
which  is  so  necessary  if  we  are  to  reach  a 
proper  decision. 

The  specific  issue  before  the  House 
would  seem  to  be  whether  we  shall  cite 
seven  individuals  for  contempt  of  Con- 
gress because  they  refused  to  produce 
"all  books,  records,  documents,   corre- 
spondence, and  memorandums  relating 
to  the  organization  of  and  the  conduct  of 
business  and  affairs"  of  various  Ku  Klux 
Klan  organizations  of  which  these  in- 
dividuals were  supposedly  the  responsi- 
ble officers.    Also  the  subpenas  require 
the  presentation  of  "all  books,  records, 
documents,  correspondence,  and  memo- 
randums" in  the  "possesssion,  custody,  or 
control"    of    these    individuals.    Surely 
such  a  broadly  worded  subpena  can  be 
considered  as  nothing  more  than  a  drag- 
net subpena  clearly  in  violation  of  the 
fourth  amendment's  guarantee  against 
"unreasonable    searches    and    seizures" 
and  in  violation  of  the  amendment's  re- 
quirement that  subpenas  "particularly" 


describe  the  things  to  be  seized.  Re- 
peated Supreme  Court  decisions  have 
held  that  subpenas  must  be  carefuUy 
confined  and  related  to  the  appropriate 
puipose  for  the  subpena. 

The  wording  of  the  subpena  would  cer- 
tainly seem  to  include  the  membership 
ILsts  and  records  of  financial  contribu- 
tors to  the  organizations  as  part  of  "all 
records."  I  understand  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  now  claims  that 
they  did  not  intend  to  demand  mem- 
bership lists.  I  would  point  out  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  it  is  the  responsibihty  of 
the  authority  issuing  a  subpena  to  ap- 
propriately and  clearly  cite  what  is  be- 
ing called  for:  not  for  the  subject  of  the 
subpena  to  divine  that  only  certain 
documents  and  not  others  are  required. 
There  is  no  other  possible  meaning  for 
the  con-titutional  requirement,  that  I 
just  cited,  that  warrants  and  subpenas 
"particularly"  describe  the  "things  to  be 
seized." 

I  would  also  point  out  that  even  if 
membership  lists  were  specifically  ex- 
cluded from  the  reach  of  the  subpena — 
as  they  definitely  were  not — that  the 
names  of  a  great  many  of  the  members 
and  financial  supporters  of  the  organiza- 
tion could  be  derived  from  the  other  rec- 
ords of  the  organization,  particularly  the 
financial  records. 

Civil  rights  organizations  are  most  fa- 
miliar with  the  tactic  of  subpenaing  the 
membership  lists  and  other  records  of 
an  organization  in  order  to  harass  the 
members  and  decrease  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  organization.  The  two 
relevant  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  the 
propriety  of  subpenaing  membership 
lists  both  involved  the  National  Associa- 
tion For  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  In  NAACP  v.  Alabama,  357  U.S. 
449  (1958),  and  Bates  v.  Little  Rock.  361 
U.S.  516  (I960),  the  Supreme  Court 
unanimously  declared  that  freedom  of 
association  includes  the  right  not  to  have 
the  fact  of  your  membership  in  an  or- 
ganization publicly  disclosed  with  the 
effect  of  encouraging  "harassment  and 
threats  of  bodily  harm."  and  "community 
hostility  and  economic  reprisals." 

Throughout  both  decisions  the  Su- 
preme Court  referred  to  the  absence  of 
a  showing  by  either  the  State  of  Alabama 
or  the  city  of  Little  Rock  of  a  "relevant 
correlation"  or  "a  reasonable  relation- 
ship" between  a  vahd  public  interest  and 
the  disclosure  of  the  memt>ership  lists. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  submit  that  until 
the  committee  submits  evidence  of  a  pub- 
he  interest  in  these  records  so  great  that 
they  would  override  the  guarantees  of 
freedom  of  association,  then  these  sub- 
penas are  for  this  reason  also  violations 
of  the  4th  amendment  guarantee  against 
unreasonable  search  and  seizure. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  possi- 
ble use  of  this  Information  by  the  com- 
mittee. One  member  of  the  committee 
recently  suggested  that  possibly  the  only 
way  to  deal  with  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  would 
be  to  list  all  the  names  of  its  members 
in  the  Congressional  Record  and  thus 
subject  them  to  severe  public  harass- 
ment. Throughout  its  hearings  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  has 
claimed  great  success  in  fighting  the  Klan 
because  it  has  created  such  bad  publicity 
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for  the  organization  and  Its  members. 
For  example  Just  laat  week  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  claimed  that  they 
had  "ripped  the  veil  of  secrecy"  from  the 
Invisible  Empire.  I  must  point  out  that 
the  crfBdals  of  the  B3an  and  many  nor- 
mally reliable  newspaper  reporters  Indi- 
cate that  these  public  disclosures  have 
Instead  stimulated  Increased  Klan  mem- 
bership and  activity.  However,  regard- 
less of  what  the  effect  may  be,  I  submit 
that  public  condemnation  of  organiza- 
tions is  not  a  proper  legislative  interest 
but  Instead  a  bUl  of  attainder,  a  legisla- 
tive trial  of  an  Individual  or  group  for 
alleged  offenses  without  due  process  of 
law. 

The  civil  rights  we  must  recognize  is 
that  If  today  the  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  can  subpena  the  flies  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  including  lists  of 
members  and  financial  supporters,  then 
tomorrow  they  can  subpena  the  flies  of 
the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee,  the  NAACP.  and  the  South- 
em  Christian  Leadership  Conference.  I 
do  not  choose  these  organizations  at  ran- 
dom, but  because  there  have  been  re- 
peated demands,  by  Members  of  this 
House,  since  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  started  the  Klan  investiga- 
tion a  year  ago.  for  them  to  also  investi- 
gate these  other  so-called  Un-American 
groups.  If  we  uphold  these  citations,  it 
would  also  set  a  precedent  which  South- 
ern State  legislatures  could  cite  in  their 
attacks  on  civil  rights  organizations. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  no  signifi- 
cant leader  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
in  America  has  publicly  supported  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee's  In- 
vestigation of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Civil 
rights  groups  have  certainly  been  very 
insistent  on  the  need  for  additional  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  protect  Negro  Ameri- 
cans and  civil  rights  workers  from  vio- 
lence and  Intimidation.  For  instance, 
the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights  U  now  drafting  a  bill  to  deal  with 
these  problems.  I  would  point  out  that 
this  bill  will  be  In  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  civil  rights 
movement  is  supporting  appropriate  ac- 
tion by  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  not 
this  Investigation  by  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee.  They  well  know 
that  the  only  protection  for  Negro  Amer- 
icans and  civil  rights  workers  is  strong 
and  effective  constitutional  guarantees 
for  individual  citizens  and  they  know 
that  the  committee  has  abused  those 
gxiarantees  In  the  past. 

Bdy  colleagues,  you  may  be  told  that 
the  issue  facing  us  today  is  whether  or 
not  we  support  an  investigation  of  acts 
of  violence  and  economic  intimidation 
against  Negro  Americans  and  other 
brave  and  patriotic  Americans  who  have 
Joined  in  the  struggle  for  equal  rights. 
I  would  suggest,  however,  that  a  vote  in 
favor  of  these  seven  contempt  citations 
against  the  seven  Klansmen,  no  matter 
how  personally  contemptible  they  may 
be,  would  be  a  setback  for  the  civil  rights 
movement. 

The  only  defense  against  a  system  of 
racial  violence  and  economic  Intimida- 
tion against  Negro  Americans  and  other 
American  citizens  exercising  their  con- 


stitutional rights  is  to  strengthen  the 
constitutional  guarantees  protecting  the 
rights  of  individuals  against  interference 
by  other  individuals  or  by  governmental 
action.  Instead  of  fighting,  the  effect  of 
these  citations  would  be  to  help  the 
forces  of  bigotry  and  violence  because 
upholding  these  citations  would  weaken 
the  constitutional  guarantees  of  individ- 
ual rights.  It  is  an  o]d  saying,  but  still 
quite  true,  that  constitutional  guaran- 
tees of  equal  protection  of  the  law  and 
due  process  are  only  as  effective  as  they 
are  secured  to  the  most  unpopular 
among  us. 

Mr.  WILUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia fMr.  Burton  1. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  issue  before  us  today  in 
considering  the  contempt  citation  for 
seven  members  of  the  Ku  KIu.x  Klan  is 
clearly  not  whether  we  approve  of  the 
Klan.  I  am  certain  that  there  is  not  a 
Member  of  this  body  who  views  this  orga- 
nization with  anything  but  contempt. 

Nor  is  the  issue  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  compel  testimonv 
or  to  subpena  records  and  documents. 
I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  feels  as  strongly  as  I  do  that  we 
should  take  no  action  to  reduce  or  limit 
the  authority  of  Congress  cr  the  com- 
mittees thereof  in  this  retcard— subject, 
of  course,  to  limitations  imposed  by  the 
Constitution. 

One  subsidiary  issue  that  is  before  us, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  we  do  have  basic 
procedural  defects  in  passing  upon  these 
contempt  citations,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  inexcusably  short  period  of  time 
within  which  to  con.sider  the  basis  for 
the  committee's  recommendations.  The 
chairman  has  admitted  the  Members  of 
the  House  have  had  the  committee  re- 
port available  to  them  for  !es.s  than  2 
hours. 

The  overriding  issue,  however,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  the  Con.'^titution  does 
limit  our  authority.  Our  powers  to  com- 
pel testimony,  to  subpena  records  and 
documents  extend  only  so  far  as  the 
exercise  of  that  power  does  not  violate 
the  rights  and  protection  which  the  Con- 
stitution guarantees. 

In  my  view,  the  Constitution  clearly 
prohibits  the  Congress  or  a  committee 
thereof  from  issuintj  a  valid  subpena  that 
would  require  the  disclosure  of  member- 
ship lists. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
Indicated  that  they  did  not  expect  wit- 
nesses subpenaed  to  come  forward  with 
membership  lists  or  rosters.  In  fact, 
however,  the  subpena  duces  tecum  re- 
quired all  records  and  there  was  no  ex- 
press exclusion  of  membenship  lists.  On 
this  basis,  the  subpena  duces  tecum  con- 
tained a  fatal  flaw  and  therefore  cita- 
tion for  contempt  for  failure  to  comply 
with  it.  in  my  judgment,  will  not.  and 
should  not,  be  sustained  by  the  courts. 

It  was  not  many  years  ago  that  this 
very  concept  was  at  issue.  In  both  Bates 
against  Little  Rock.  1960.  and  NAACP 
against  Alabama.  1964.  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  the  compulsory  dis- 
closure of  organizational  membership 
records  Is  an  Infringement  on  the  first 
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amendment  and  Its  protections  of  the 
right  of  freedom  of  association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  resist  the 
temptation  to  Ignore  constitutional  guar- 
antees because  these  guarantees  which 
benefit  all  Americans,  happen  also  to 
benefit  those  who  are  members  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan. 

This  is  the  acid  test  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. The  popular  cause — seldom  re- 
quires the  rights  which  the  Constitution 
guarantees.  The  majority  seldom  need 
the  protection  which  the  Constitution 
affords.  It  is  the  minority  or  the  un- 
popular view  which  tests  this  document. 
The  Constitution  protects  no  man  unless 
it  protects  all  men,  it  protects  no  view 
unless  its  protections  extend  to  all  views. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  let  the  con- 
tempt which  we  feel  for  the  Klan  lead  us 
to  an  act  which  ignores  the  basic  pro- 
tections of  the  Constitution  we  have 
sworn  to  uphold. 

On  that  ba.sis.  I  intend  to  vote  asrain.st 
the  contempt  citations  pending  before 
the  House  today. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  JoelsonI. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
hastened  to  the  debate  on  the  problem  of 
these  contempt  citations  very  carefully. 
Frankly  when  I  entered  the  Chamber,  n.y 
inclhiation  was  to  vote  against  the 
citations. 

Despite  my  aversion  for  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  I  hesitated  to  support  the  contempt 
citations  against  Its  officials  because  it 
appeared  to  me  that  they  might  be  cited 
for  exercising  their  constitutional  rif^hts 
to  invoke  the  fifth  amendment.  I  would 
not  so  punish  them  despite  my  feeling  of 
repugnance  towards  their  views. 

However,  the  debate  here  today  has 
made  it  clear  to  me  that  under  our  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  the  Klan  ofB- 
cials  had  no  constitutional  rights  to  re- 
fuse to  produce  the  books  and  records  in 
question.  As  officials  of  the  Klan,  they 
had  no  personal  right  against  self  in- 
crimination as  to  Klan  records  under 
their  stewardship. 

I  can  now  without  difficulty  support  the 
contempt  citations. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Rumsfeld  1. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
tlie  gentleman  from  Missouri  [M.-.  Cur- 
tis!. In  FebruaiT  of  last  year,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill,  H.R.  4422,  which  would 
change  the  rules  of  the  House  to  pro- 
vide, on  a  regular  basis,  that  which  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  suggested 
should  be  done  to  Improve  the  procedures 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cerning contempt  citations  and,  I  might 
add,  that  which  he  has  indicated  he  will 
offer  as  a  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions today. 

The  purpose  of  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit, very  simply,  would  be  to  recommit 
the  resolution  of  the  committee  to  a  se- 
lect committee  of  seven  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker,  with  instruc- 
tions to  examine  the  sufficiency  of  the 
contempt  citations  under  e.xisting  rules 
of  law  and  relevant  judicial  decisions  and 
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thereafter  to  report  it  back  with  a  state- 
ment of  its  findings.  By  so  doing,  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  recommen- 
dations and  conclusions  of  a  thoroughly 
objective  committee  of  their  colleagues 
wiiich  has  received  information  from  the 
committee  requesting  the  citation  as 
well  as  other  interested  parties.  At  the 
present  time,  the  only  information  the 
Members  of  the  House  have  before  them 
are  a  series  of  lengthy  reports  from  the 
committee  requesting  the  citations,  which 
were  made  available  less  than  1  hour  ago 
and  which  clearly  have  been  impossible 
to  study  and  consider  with  the  desirable 
care. 

I  tes  Lifted  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  tiie  Organization  of  the  Congress  in 
mid-1965,  urging  that  the  joint  commit- 
tee Rive  consideration  to  my  proposal, 
embodied  in  H.R.  4422.  Today  is  the 
first  time  that  recommendations  for  con- 
tempt citations  have  come  to  the  fioor  of 
the  House  since  the  introduction  of  my 
bill.  Today  we  have  seven  contempt 
c.tations  arising  out  of  the  hearings  on 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  it  is  my  under- 
.standing  that  next  Wednesday  there  will 
be  thiee  additional  citations  arising  out 
of  the  Chicago  hearings. 

The  i.ssue  here  is  not  the  KKK,  just 
as  the  issue  next  week  will  not  be  the 
Communist  Party.  Rather,  the  question 
i.s  one  of  the  rules  and  procedures  of  the 
Hou^e  of  Representatives. 

I  have  not  had,  as  I  am  sure  is  the 
case  with  other  Members  of  the  House, 
an  opportunity  to  study  all  these  cita- 
tions, the  statements  of  fact,  or  the  hear- 
ings from  which  these  citations  have 
come,  because  this  information  has  not 
been  available,  regrettably,  until  this 
afternoon.  In  addition,  I  do  not  favor 
the  present  rules  which  provide  for  1 
hour  of  debate  to  be  controlled  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  requesting 
the  citation  with  none  of  the  time  al- 
lotted the  minority  party  as  a  matter 
of  right.  I  might  add  that  when  the 
House  is  not  in  session,  such  citations  are 
apparently  automatically  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  sent  to  the  proper  officials  for  prose- 
cution without  ever  having  been  consid- 
ered by  the  membership  as  a  whole. 
Finally,  It  is  my  understanding  that  only 
a  handful  of  the  more  than  100  citations 
which  have  been  requested  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  recent  years  re- 
sulted in  actual  convictions.  This  Is  not 
a  very  proud  record. 

I  Intend  to  support  the  Cm-tis  motion 
to  recommit  with  instructiorts.  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  will  carry.  I  believe  this 
would  establish  a  soimd  precedent.  I 
certainly  hold  no  brief  for  the  KKK  and, 
further,  as  the  chairman  well  knows,  I 
have  supported  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  in  the  past.  Tlie  Is- 
sue here,  I  believe,  involves  the  stature 
of  the  Congress. 

It  is  important  that  we  in  the  Congress 
see  to  it  that  the  stature  of  the  Congress 
is  not  lessened.  Periodically,  there  are 
charges  and  allegations  made  by  various 
organizations  and  Individuals  against 
committees  and  subcommittees  of  the 
Congress  concerning  the  protection  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  individuals. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  Interest  of 


the  coimtry  is  served  if  such  charges  and 
allegations  are  considered  by  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Certainly,  if  such  charges  are  ever 
valid,  corrective  steps  should  be  taken. 
But  equally  important,  if  such  charges 
and  allegations  are  found  to  be  invahd, 
then,  certainly,  they  should  be  exposed 
as  invalid  so  that  the  proper  work  of  the 
Congress  can  continue,  free  of  attack  and 
emotionaUsm. 

Only  in  this  way  can  we  in  the  Con- 
gress fulfill  our  responsibiUties  as  rep- 
resentatives of  all  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Poor]. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Si^eaker,  our  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Willis]  has  done  a  magnificent  job 
in  presenting  this  bill  while  111  and  under 
very  adverse  conditions  so  far  as  he  per- 
sonally is  concerned  and  I  will  make  my 
statement  short  because  the  gentleman 
should  not  have  to  stand  up  too  long. 

I  do  want  to  bring  out  one  thing.  The 
power  of  the  Congress  to  punish  for  con- 
tempt Is  at  stake  here.  It  is  not  just  this 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities but  evei-y  other  committee  in  the 
Congress— their  power  is  at  stake  in  this 
issue  that  is  here  before  us. 

All  we  are  doing  here  is  citing  these 
people  for  coming  before  the  committee 
and  refusing  to  produce  these  documents, 
which  are  not  personal  things — and  they 
are  using  the  fifth  amendment. 

If  they  were  being  asked  a  question 
like  where  were  you  on  such  and  such  a 
night,  and  then  they  used  the  fifth 
amendment,  of  course,  that  would  be 
proper.  But  we  are  asking  them  for  rec- 
ords that  they  In  their  official  capacity 
as  officials  of  this  organization  have  un- 
der their  care  by  their  "own  constitu- 
tion" and  bylaws  of  their  organization. 

If  you  want  to  try  to  change  the  rules 
and  bring  up  some  other  thing,  let  that 
be  done  in  some  other  proceedings.  But 
this  Is  a  very  simple  Issue  here  and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  our  colleagues  will  up- 
hold the  committee  on  this  Issue. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ryan  1. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  limita- 
tion of  time  on  this  debate,  the  fact  that 
this  matter  was  brought  to  the  floor 
without  the  report  being  available  to  the 
Members  prior  to  noon — and  the  very 
complicated  questions  of  law  Involved,  all 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  motion 
to  recommit  which  will  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis] 
should  be  supported.  A  select  committee 
named  by  the  Speaker  would  be  In- 
structed to  examine  the  sufficiency  of  the 
contempt  citations  under  the  rules  of 
the  House  and  pertinent  judicial  deci- 
sions and  to  report  back  to  the  House. 

Last  night  In  looking  over  some  of  the 
past  citations  which  were  before  the 
House.  I  recall  reading  that  the  distin- 


guished Speaker  said  In  1954,  I  believe, 
that  we  sit  in  a  sense  as  a  judge.  Al- 
though the  language  of  the  statute,  title 
2.  section  194.  United  States  Code,  may 
be  construed  as  requiring  only  a  min- 
isterial act,  the  precedents  establish  a 
quasi-judicial  role  for  the  House.  If  we 
sit  today  in  a  sense  as  a  judge,  then  we 
should  have  had  adequate  time  to  delib- 
erate on  the  issues  involved  and  adequate 
lime  to  research  the  cases.  We  should 
liave  known  before  the  debate  started  the 
basis  upon  wliich  this  matter  is  brought 
before  us. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  sub- 
pena itself  is  very  broad.  It  calls  for  all 
records,  documents,  correspondence,  and 
memorandums  relating  to  the  business 
and  affairs  of  this  particular  organiza- 
tion. That  certainly  would  be  broad 
enoush  to  include  membership  lists.  The 
subpena  docs  not  exclude  them. 

Then  the  question  arises — is  it  consti- 
tutionally possible  to  subpena  member- 
ship lists  under  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions in  NAACP  V.  Alabama  (357  U.S. 
449)  and  Bates  v.  Little  Rock  i361  U.S. 
516 » ,  where  it  was  held  a  violation  of  the 
first  amendment  guarantee  of  freedom 
of  association  to  compel  the  production 
of  membership  lists?  Or  can  these  cases 
be  distinguished?  This  we  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  do. 

Again  there  is  a  serious  legal  question 
where  tiie  record  does  not  show  control 
and  possession  of  the  books  and  records 
by  the  person  subpenaed.  The  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  referred 
to  the  McPhaul  case  which  was  a  5-to-4 
decision  and,  yet,  In  the  dissent  which 
had  the  support  of  four  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  including  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, Mr.  Justice  Douglas  said: 

But  when  It  comes  to  criminal  proeecu- 
tlons,  the  Government  mu£t  turn  square  cor- 
ners. If  Congress  desires  to  have  the  Judi- 
ciary adjudge  a  man  guilty  for  failure  to  pro- 
duce documents,  the  prosecution  should  be 
required  to  prove  that  the  man  whom  we 
send  to  prison  had  the  power  to  produce 
them  (McPhaul  v.  U.S..  October  1960). 

Four  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  took  that  view. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  not  had  adequate 
time  to  look  at  this  question,  and  It 
should  be  referred  to  a  special  committee. 
It  Is  important  that  we  establish  a  sound 
procedure  to  deal  with  contempt  cita- 
tions in  the  future. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  House 
should  have  confidence  In  the  judgment 
of  the  committee  which  makes  the  report 
to  be  certified.  However,  the  history  of 
contempt  citations  since  World  War  11 
does  not  Inspire  confidence.  The  fact  Is 
that,  of  164  contempt  citations  approved 
since  1950,  only  42  have  been  sustained  In 
court.  It  is  not  a  question  of  Congress 
guessing  wrong  in  122  cases.  Rather,  in- 
dividuals were  tarred  and  reputations 
damaged. 

Prior  to  1943,  the  procedure  in  con- 
tempt cases  was  different.  Of  107  cases 
before  1943.  Congress  did  not  vote  con- 
tempt citations  on  34  occasions.  On  sev- 
eral of  those  occasions,  when  the  House 
was  particularly  troubled  by  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  a  case,  the  question 
was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
or  to  a  select  committee  appointed  by  the 
Speaker.    Hinds,  for  example,  describes 
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the  cases  of  George  H.  Seward  and  Wil- 
liam Omton. 

The  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  has  had  even  a  worse  record 
in  court  than  the  House  In  general. 
Since  1950,  only  9  of  the  129  individuals 
cited  for  contempt  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  that  committee  have  been  con- 
victed and  had  their  convictions  upheld. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  consistently  voted 
against  appropriations  for  this  commit- 
tee. 

The  Ku  Klux  Klan,  despicable  as  it  is, 
is  not  the  issue.  Today  the  committee  Is 
investigating  the  Klan.  Tomorrow,  as 
I  warned  last  year,  it  will  probably  turn 
its  attention  to  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. 

The  need  for  effective  antivtolence 
legislation  is  clear.  This  Is  a  function 
for  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

As  I  said  last  April,  in  voting  against 
the  appropriation  for  this  investigation: 

The  goal  here  should  be  the  development 
of  criminal  laws  to  deal  with  thoee  who  are 
engmged  in  criminal  acts  to  prevent  civil 
rights  activity.  In  doing  this,  we  shoiUd 
turn  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Let  us 
keep  the  goal  clearly  in  mind.  It  is  to  come 
to  grlp«  with  brutality  and  murder  and  to 
protect  American  citizens  from  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  physical  harm,  not  from  speech 
and  propaganda. 

Violations  of  law  by  the  Klan  are  mat- 
ters for  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  FBI  to  investigate.  The  Department 
of  Justice  should  proceed  against  the 
Klan  with  every  legal  process  available. 
Including  the  power  of  subpena.  The 
way  to  compel  the  production  of  books 
and  records  is  through  a  grand  jury  pro- 
ceeding. There  a  refusal  to  comply  with 
a  subpena  can  be  taken  directly  before 
a  Federal  Judge  who  has  the  power  to 
order  compliance  at  the  risk  of  contempt 
and  who  is  competent  to  pass  upon  the 
constitutional  Issues  raised  by  the  invo- 
cation of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  in  in- 
fringing upon  basic  civil  liberties  cannot 
be  Ignored.  The  fact  that  the  object  of 
its  attack  is  a  band  of  bigots  and  mur- 
derers, should  not  make  any  difference. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Black : 

IJ,b«rty,  to  be  secure  for  any,  must  be  se- 
cure for  all— even  for  the  most  miserable 
merchants  of  hatred  and  unpopular  ideas 
{Braden  v.  United  States,  365  U.S.  431.  4321 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  hope 
that  whatever  motion  is  made  to  recom- 
mit this  resolution  to  a  special  commit- 
tee of  some  kind  for  its  consideration  of 
this  and  other  contempt  citations  in  the 
future  Is  not  adopted.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  terrible  mistake.  Inevitably,  it 
would  result  in  emotional  feelings.  The 
voting  would  be  on  the  basis  of  likes  and 
dislikes  with  reference  to  this  commit- 
tee and  that  committee,  or  with  refer- 
ence to  this  procedure  or  that  procedure, 
or  with  reference  to  these  iwrticular  wit- 
nesses now  being  cited  or  those  who  may 
be  cited  in  the  future,  and  so  on. 

In  cosmection  with  that  very  proposal, 
[  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
3eorgia  [Mr.  Weltnxk].    I  take  It  that 


the  gentleman  likewise  is  opposed  to  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  op- 
pose referring  this  matter  to  some  as  yet 
unspecified  or  undefined  committee,  as 
indicated  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. One  of  my  colleagues  said  that 
the  question  here  is  not  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  but  the  rules  of  the  House.  I 
agree  with  that. 

The  rules  of  the  House  are  quite  clear. 
The  rules  of  the  House  contemplate  that 
a  committee,  feeling  that  the  privileges 
of  the  House  have  been  subjected  to  con- 
tempt, will  submit  a  report  of  that  and 
offer  a  resolution  whereby  the  House  will 
resolve  to  have  the  matter  referred  to  the 
Justice  Department.  Tho.se  are  the 
rules  of  the  House.  They  are  quite  sim- 
ple. We  are  not  sitting  as  a  judge,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  said.  We  are 
in  no  way  passing  judgment  upon  any 
individual  or  upon  any  organization.  We 
are  simply  acting  here  as  a  conduit  to 
refer  conduct  which  is  considered  to  be 
contemptuous  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  the  law-enforcement 
authorities  of  the  United  States,  there 
to  be  conducted  through  the  Judiciary 
Department  of  the  United  States,  with 
all  the  rights  and  safeguards  attendant 
to  all  individuals  under  the  Constitution. 
This  is  not  a  complicated  matter  of 
law,  as  has  been  indicated  It  is  a  ver>' 
simple  matter  of  law.  The  question  of 
law  is  whether  or  not  an  individual,  in 
a  representative  capacity,  can  refuse  to 
obey  a  subpena  on  the  ground  that  the 
production  of  the  document.?  maintained 
by  him  in  a  representative  capacity 
might  incriminate  him  The  question 
is  not  complicated,  nor  is  the  answer 
complicated.  It  has  been  spelled  out 
clearly,  and  without  qualification,  by  the 
Supreme  Court  no  earlier  than  1960  in 
the  McPhaul  case.  The  answer  to  that 
question  is.  "No."  an  individual  does  not 
have  such  a  privilege.  The  process  of 
finding  facts  cannot  be  subverted  and 
turned  aside  on  such  a  ground. 

Consequently,  the  matter  is  now  pro- 
ceeding according  to  the  rules  of  the 
House.  It  has  proceeded  up  to  this  date 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  House.  It 
has  proceeded,  not  on  a  complicated,  but 
on  a  simple  question  of  fact  and  on  a 
simple  proposition  of  law.  To  say  at  this 
stage  of  the  game  that  we  will  change  the 
rules  and  adopt  a  new  concept  with  ref- 
erence to  contempt  citations  by  referring 
the  matter  to  a  joint  committee  would 
result  in  a  total  disruption  of  the  rules 
of  the  House.  I  agree  with  my  colleague 
the  question  Is  on  the  rules  of  the 
House.  Let  us  continue  the  rules  of  the 
House  as  they  now  exist  in  this  case  on 
this  date.  I  urge  that  when  the  proposi- 
tion arises,  our  colleagues  will  vote 
against  It. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona, 
a  member  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  reso- 
lution. I  shall  vote  against  the  motion 
to  recommit  that  will  probably  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  TMr. 
Curtis],  although  there  is  merit  in  some 
of  the  arguments  that  he  has  made  in 
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reference  to  the  citations  and  the  num- 
ber of  convictions. 

My  information  discloses  that  all  con- 
tempt citations  that  have  been  voted  by 
Congress  since  we  have  had  the  leader- 
ship of  Chairman  Edwin  Willis  on  this 
committee  have  resulted  in  convictions. 

Second,  the  motion  to  recommit  would 
substitute  seven  Members  of  this  body 
for  the  committee  that  listened  to  the 
evidence  and  facts  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

As  pointed  out  very  clearly  by  my  col- 
league and  member  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Welt- 
ner],  Mr.  Shelton  in  fact  did  not  claim 
that  he  had  lost  these  records  or  that 
they  were  not  in  his  possession.  Instead, 
he  stated  that  he  refused  to  produce 
them  to  the  committee  on  the  basis  that 
they  were  immaterial,  irrelevant,  and  not 
compellable  under  the  rules  of  this  House. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution 
and  to  support  the  chairman  of  this  im- 
portant committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  WillisI,  who  is  carrying 
out  that  responsibility  very  ably  and 
competently. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
motion  to  recommit  that  I  wish  to  offer. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quomm 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  5] 
Albert  Fucua  Multer 

Baldwin  Grlder  Murrav 

Baring  Hagan,  Ga.  Phllbln 

Boland  Kagen.  Calif.       Powell 

Celler  Harris  Purcell 

Clancy  Herlong  Rhodes.  .Iriz 

Clark  Jarman  Roberts 

Clausen.  Jennings  Roncaho 

DonH.  Johnson,  Pa.       St  Germain 

Clawson,  Del        Jones,  Ala  Scof 

Cohelan  King,  Calif.  Shipley 

Conyers  Kluczynskl  Steed 

Corbett  Long.  La.  Thon-.a* 

Cramer  McClorj-  Todd 

Cunningham      McMillan  Toll 

Daddario  McVlcker  Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Dague  Macdonald  W.itkins 

Dent  Mailharri  White,  Idaho 

Dowdy  Martin,  Nebr.      WU.^on 

Duncan,  Oreg.    Miller  Charle^  H 

Parnsley  Morris 

Flynt  Morse 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  371 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  resolution? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 


The   SPEAKER.    The   Clerk   will   re- 
port the  motion  to  recommit. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Curtis  moves  to  recommit  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  to  a  select  committee  of  seven 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  with 
instructions  to  examine  the  sufflciency  of  the 
contempt  citations  under  existing  rules  of 
Uw  and  relevant  judicial  decisions  and  there- 
after to  report  It  back  with  a  statement  of  Its 
findings. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  nays  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present,  and  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  net  present. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  will  coimt. 

It  is  evident  to  Uie  Chair  that  a  quorum 
is  present. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  344,  nays  28,  not  voting  60, 
as  lOllows: 

[Roll  No.  6] 
YEAS— 344 


Abbltt 

Cahlll 

Pelphan 

Abernethy 

Callan 

Plndley 

Adair 

Caliaway 

Pino 

Adams 

Cameron 

Plsher 

Addabbo 

Ciirey 

rij^d 

Anderson,  HI. 

Carter 

Foley 

Anderson, 

Casey 

F-ri,  Gerald  R, 

Tenn. 

Cederberg 

Ford, 

Andrews, 

Chamberlain 

William  D, 

George  W. 

Chelf 

Fountain 

Andrews, 

Cleveland 

Fielmghuysen 

Glenn 

t'icvenger 

Friedel 

Andrews, 

Collier 

Fulton,  Pa. 

N.Dak. 

Colmer 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Annunzlo 

Conable 

Gallagher 

Arends 

Conte 

Garmatz 

Ashbrook 

Cooley 

Gathings 

Ashley 

German 

Gettys 

A&hmore 

Craley 

Gla;ino 

Asplnall 

Cramer 

Gibbous 

Ay  res 

Culver 

Gilbert 

Bandstra 

Curtm 

Oilligan 

Baring 

n^iniels 

Gonzalez 

Barrett 

Davis,  Ga 

Goodell 

B.ites 

Davis  Wis, 

i.-ra*30wskl 

Battln 

Dawson 

Gray 

Beckwoith 

cJc  l;i  Garza 

Green,  Pa. 

Belcher 

Delaney 

Grclgg 

Bfli 

Df'nton 

Grimn 

Bennett 

Derwlnskl 

Grlfflths 

Berry 

Devine 

Gross 

Betts 

Dickinson 

Grover 

Blatnlk 

Dlggs 

Gub.=.er 

Boggs 

Dlngell 

Gurnty 

Bo!  ling 

Dole 

Halev 

Bolton 

Donohue 

Hall" 

Bow 

Dom 

Hnllerk 

Brademas 

Downing 

H^;F)ern 

Bray 

Dulskt 

Ka.'^iiinon 

Brock 

Dimcan,  Tenn 

Hauley 

Brooks 

Dwyer 

FLTnna 

Broomfleld 

l>.-al 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Brown,  Clar- 

Edmondson 

Hansen.  Iowa 

ence  J..  Jr. 

Edwards,  Ala 

Haneen,  Wash. 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Edwards.  La. 

atrdv 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Ellsworth 

Harsha 

Buchanan 

&lenbom 

Harvey.  I  :d 

Burke 

Evans,  Colo. 

Harvey,  Ml^h. 

Burleson 

Everett 

Hathawav 

Burton,  Utah 

Evlns.  Tt-nn. 

Hays 

Byrne,  Pa, 

Fallon 

Hubert 

Byrnes,  WLs. 

Fa  mum 

Hechler 

Cabell 

Fascell 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HoUfield 

Holland 

Hurton 

Hosmer 

Howvird 

Hull 

Huugnte 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jonas 

Jonee,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  N.Y. 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

Long,  Md, 

Love 

McCarthy 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mat.'^unaga 

MatthcWi 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

MUls 

Mml-h 

M.nshall 

Mize 


Bingham 
Erown,  Calif. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Curtis 
D"W 

Dun:an.  Greg. 
Edwards.  Calif, 
Parbsteln 
Frarer 
Green.  Orcg, 


Moe;ier 

Moiiagan 

McvTre 

Moorhejid 

Moig.m 

Morrison 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphv.  111. 

Murphy,  N,Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  111 

O'Kara,  Mich. 

OKonskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn, 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Mass, 

Pa.ssman 

Patinan 

Patteii 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnle 

PLMlgC 

Poff 

Pool 

Price 

Pucin.'-ki 

Quie 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Reid,  111, 

Rejfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes.  Pa, 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  S,C. 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rorers,  Colo, 

Flog'Ts,  Fla, 

Rogers,  Tex, 

Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Ruudebu.sh 

Roufh 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

St.  Onge 

S.ivlcir 

.Sohi.slf-r 

Schmldhatiser 

S(  hiie'.'beli 

Schwelker 

NAYS— 28 

Hawkins 

Hclsto,  kl 

Kuster.meler 

Lennon 

MackJe 

Ma 'hi. IS 

Mink 

Mother 

Nedzl 

Ottlnger 


Secrest 

Seiden 

Senner 

Shrlver 

Si!-kies 

Kikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

.Smith.  Va, 

Springer 

Sfjifford 

Stalbaum 

Stiinton 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

leagae.  CaJif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tcnzcr 

Thompson.  N  J, 

Thompson,  Tex, 

Tliomson.  Wis, 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Turiney 

Tupp<'r 

Tutcn 

Udall 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlm 

Viinik 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Walker.  Mi.ss 

Watson 

Watt.s 

Weliner 

Whiilley 

White,  T-;s. 

V.Tiitener 

Whif'en 

Widnall 

Williams 

Willlb 


V.ct'a 


W.i.son 

Wolff 

V/r:ght 

Wyatt 

Wvdler 

Yates 

Vcuiig 

Younger 

Zablockl 


Rec; 

Rcid,  N.Y. 
R&-nlck 
Rcuss 

Ra-ciHhal 
Rovbil 
Ry 'n 
S(  heuer 


NOT  VOTING— 60 


.  Del 


Albert 
Baldwin 
Boland 
Celler 
Cluncy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Cluwson. 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Curbott 
Cunningham 
Daddario 
Dague 
Dent 
Dowdy 
Parnsley 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Puqua 


Grlder 

H  .gm.  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Harris 

Herlong 

Jarman 

Jetinlng'? 

John.son.  Pa. 

King.  Cillf. 

Kluczyn.ski 

Long.  La, 

McClory 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

,Mailliivrd 

Miller 

Morris 

Morse 

Multer 

Phil  bin 


Powell 
Purcell 
Guillen 
Rhodes,  Ariz 
Robert.' 
Roncalio 
Rooney,  NY 
S>  Grrniam 
Scott 
Shipley 
Staggers 
Steed 
Thomas 
Todd 
Toll 

Walker,  N 
Watklns 
White,  Idaho 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


Mex. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 
Mr.  Toll  for,  with  Mr.  Oonyers  against. 


Until  further  notice: 

Mr,  Bol.ind  with  Mr,  Morse. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  McClory, 

Mr,  Scott  with  Mr.  QuiUen. 

Mr,  Roberts  with  Mr.  Dague. 

Mr  Jennings  wiili  Mr,  Watklns. 

Mr.  Foi:.irty  -xith  Mr,   Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr,  St.;it;sers  \\\V.\  Mr  Cunningham, 

Mr,  Albert  with  Mr,  Clancy. 

Mr,  Kluczy.'iskl  with  Mr,  Baldwin, 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Don  H. 
Cl.iusen, 

Mr.  Wa:kcr  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr,  John- 
son of  Pennsyh'.T.'iia 

-Mr,  Charles  H,  Wilson  with  Mr.  MallUard. 

Mr,  Celler  with  Mr,  Corbett. 

Mr,  Phllbln  with  Mr,  Del  Clawson. 

Mr,  Dent  with  Mr,  Farnsley, 

Mr,  Daddario  with  Mr  Cohelan. 

Mr,  Herlong  with  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr,  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Multer 

Mr.  Hagen   of  California   wl;h   Mr.  Powell, 

Mr,  Macdonald  with  Mr.  St  Gormairi. 

Mr,  Morr,s  with  Mr  Roncalio, 

.Mr.  F-uqua  with  Mr,  Harris, 

Mr,  Clark  with  Mr,  Grlder. 

Mr,  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr  T«ld 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  t»,3ng  of  LGUi,'--l;tra  wlht  Mr,  McMillan. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr,  McVlcker. 

Mr,  Purcell  with  Mr,  Flynt, 

Mr,  Sited  with  Mr,  White  of  Idaho, 

Mr.  HAWKINS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROCEEDINGS   AGAINST   CALVIN 
Fl-iED   CRAIG 

Mr.  WILLIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
a  question  of  the  privilege  of  the  House 
and  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-Aincrican    Activities,    I    submit    a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  1242). 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
raocEEDiNcs   Against    Calvin    Fred    Craig 
Pursuant    to    title    2,    United    States    Code, 

sees.  192  and  194) 
(Mr,  Wnxis,  from  the  Committee  on  Un- 
.■\merican  Activities,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing report  citing  Calvin  Fred  Craig) 
The  Committee  on  Un-Amerlcaii  Activi- 
ties, as  created  and  authorized  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  through  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  601  of  the  79th  Congress,  sec- 
tion 121.  subsection  (qi  (2),  and  under  House 
Resolution  8  of  the  69th  Congress,  duly  au- 
thorized and  issued  a  subpena  to  Calvin 
Fred  Craig,  The  subpena  directed  Calvin 
Fred  Craig  to  be  and  appear  before  the  said 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  of 
which  the  Honorable  Edwin  E  Willis  Is 
chairman,  or  a  duly  appointed  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  on  October  28,  1965,  at  10  a.m.. 
at  the  Committee  Room,  226  Cannon  House 
OiTioe  Building.  Washington,  D.C.  then  and 
there  to  testify  touching  matters  of  inquiry 
committed  to  said  committee,  and  not  to 
depart  without  leave  of  said  committee,  and 
commanding  him  to  bring  with  him  and 
pr(3duce  before  said  committee,  or  a  dtily 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  certain 
papers  as  designated  by  said  subpena.  The 
said  subpena  served  upon  Calvin  Fred  Craig 
is  set  forth  In  words  and  figures  as  follows: 
"United  States  of  America 

■'CONGRESS    or   THE   UNITED   STATES 

"To  Calvin  Fred  Craig,  Greeting: 
■PuRSDANT  to  lawful  authority.  Yor  Are 
Hereby  Commanded  to  be  and  appear  before 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
.States,  or  a  duly  appointed  subcommittee 
thereof,  on  October  28.  1965,  at  ten  o'clock. 
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Ajn..  at  their  Committee  Room.  226  Cannon 
House  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC  , 
then  and  there  to  testify  touching  matters 
of  Inquiry  committed  to  said  committee,  and 
not  to  depart  without  leave  of  said  com- 
mittee. 

"Tou  Axe  Hzxebt  Commanded  to  bring 
with  you  and  produce  before  said  committee, 
or  a  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof. 
the  following:  Items  called  for  on  the  at- 
tached document  which  Is  made  a  part  of 
this  subpoena. 

"HxxEor  Fail  Not,  as  you  will  answer  your 
default  under  the  pains  and  penalties  In  such 
caaes  made  and  provided. 

"To  VS.  Marshal,  to  serve  and  return. 

"OrvxN   under  my   hand   this  8th   day  of 
October,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1965. 
"E.  E.  Willis 
"Chairman — Chairman    of    Subcommit- 
tee— Member  Designate  of  the  Com- 
mittee on    Un-American  Activities  of 
the  Houae  of  Representatives. 

"IS  you  desire  a  conference  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Committee  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  hearing,  pleace  call  or  write  to:  Staff 
Director.  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. Washington  25.  DC.  Telephone;  CApl- 
tol  4-3121— Ext.  3051. 

"ATTACHMENT  TO  SX7BPOENA  TO  CALVIN  P.  CHAIG. 
DATED    10/8/65 

"(1)  All  books,  records,  documents,  corre- 
spondence, and  memoranda  relating  to  the 
organization  of  and  the  conduct  of  business 
and  affairs  of  the  Invisible  Empire,  United 
Klsns  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of 
America,  Inc..  also  known  as  the  United 
Klans  of  America.  Inc..  Knights  of  the  Ku 
Kluz  Klan.  and  affiliated  organizations, 
namely,  the  Alabiuna  Rescue  Service,  the 
Georgia  Rescue  Service,  and  the  State  Men's 
Club,  in  your  poasession.  custody  or  control 
or  maintained  by  you  or  available  to  you  as 
Grand  Dragon,  Realm  of  Georgia  of  the  In- 
visible Empire.  United  Klans.  Knights  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  of  America,  Inc.,  also  known 
as  the  United  Klans  of  America,  Inc.,  Knights 
of  the  Ku  Kluz  Klan. 

"(3)  All  books,  records,  documents,  cor- 
respondence, and  memoranda  In  your  posses- 
sion, custody  or  control,  or  maintained  by  or 
available  to  you,  in  your  capacity  as  Grand 
Drsgon.  Realm  of  Georgia  of  the  United 
Klans  of  America,  Inc.,  Knights  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  which  the  'Constitution  and 
Laws'  of  said  organization  authorize  and  re- 
quire to  be  maintained  by  you  and  any  other 
oCftcer  of  said  organization,  the  same  being  In 
your  poaaeaalon,  custody  or  control. 

"(3)  Copies  of  U.S.  Treasury  Department, 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  Form  1120,  'VS. 
Corporation  Income  Tax  Return,'  and  other 
I'Weral  Income  Tax  Returns,  corporate  or 
otherwise,  for  the  fiscal  or  calendar  years 
19«1  through  June  30,  1965.  filed  by  you  with 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Department.  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  or  in  your  possession, 
custody,  or  control,  as  Grand  Dragon.  Realm 
of  Georgia,  and  being  the  Federal  Income  Tax 
returns  for  or  of  the  organizations  and 
aflUiated  organizations  named  In  item  num- 
bered (1)  above. 

"(4)  Copies  of  U.S.  Treasury  Department. 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  Form  1040,  'VS. 
Individual  Income  Tax  Return.'  for  the 
calendar  or  fiscal  years  1958  through  1964. 
filed  by  you  as  an  individual  taxpayer  with 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Department.  Internal 
Revenue  Service." 

This  subpena  was  duly  served  as  appears  by 
tto  return  thereon  by  O.  Leon  Davis,  a  duly 
deputized  United  SUtes  marshal,  who  was 
authorized  to  sen-e  It.  The  return  of  service 
of  said  subpena~ls  set  forth  in  words  and 
figure*  as  follows: 

"I  made  service  of  the  within  subpena  by 
peraonaly  the  wlthln-named  Calvin  Fred 
Craig    at    772    Pearce    St.,    S.W ,    Atlanta. 


Georgia,  at  2.00  ocloclc,  p  m..  on   the   llth 
day  of  Oct.,  1965 

•Daced  10-11-65 

"O.  Leon  Davis.  Dp.  US    Marshal." 

The  said  Calvin  Fred  Craig,  pursuant  to 
said  subpena.  and  In  compliance  therewun, 
appeared  before  a  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Un-Amcrlcan 
Activities  on  October  28.  1965.  which  had 
convened  in  the  Caucus  Rotim.  Cannon 
House  Office  Building.  Washington,  DC,  up- 
on notice  to  him,  .md  the  .^aid  subcommittee 
tiien  and  there  demanded  the  production  of 
the  papers  wmch  lie  w;i.<  commanded  to  pro- 
duce and  as  designated  by  the  :->a;d  .subpena. 
which  papers  were  pertinent  to  the  matters 
under  Inquiry  before  the  Committee  on  Un- 
.\mertcan  Activities  and  Us  aforesaid  sub- 
com.nilttee.  The  said  Caivln  Fred  Craig  re- 
I'aseU  to  produce  said  papers. 

The  refusals  by  Calvin  Fred  C.-;tlg  to  pro- 
duce the  papers  required  by  paragraphs 
numbered  (  H  to  i  3  i .  Inclusive,  in  the  attach- 
ment to  said  subpena  deprived  the  commit- 
tee of  pertinent  testimony  and  evidence 
regarding  the  matters  which  the  said  com- 
mittee was  instructed  by  law  and  House 
resolution  to  investigite,  and  place  tiie  s.ild 
witness  In  contempt  ui"  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States. 

On  January  13.  1966,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Conimitcee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the 
s.iid  committee  report  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  facts  relating  to  the  refusals 
of  Calvin  Fred  Cr.tlg  to  produce  before  said 
sutcommittee  the  p:ipers  dem;inded  of  him 
as  set  forth  in  paraifr,iphs  numbered  ( 1 )  to 
(3i.  inclusive,  in  the  attiichment  to  the  said 
subpena.  to  the  end  that  the  said  Calvin 
Fred  Craig  may  be  proceeded  aguinst  In  the 
m^inner  and  form  provided  by  i.iw. 

The  record  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
said  subcommittpc.  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
appearance  of  the  said  Calvin  Fred  Craig. 
Including  the  statement  by  the  ch=ilrman  of 
the  subject  and  matter  under  Inqulrv.  is  set 
forth  in  Appendix  I,  hereto  attached  and 
made  a  part  hereof. 

Other  pertinent  committee  proceedings  are 
set  forth  in  Appendix  II,  and  n^ide  a  part 
hereof. 

I  Appendix  I 

(Tuesday.  October  19.  1965) 
United   States    House   of   Repre- 
sentatives.     SUBCOMMrTTEE      OF 
THE  CoMMrrTta:  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities 

Washington,  D.C. 
PL'Bur  hearings 
A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  met.  pursuant  to  call,  at 
10  a.m.,  in  the  Caucus  Room,  Cannon  House 
Office  Building.  Washington.  D  C.  Hon.  Ed- 
wiNT  E.  WuLis  (Chairman)  presiding. 

(Subcommittee  members:  Representatives 
Edwin  E.  Willis,  of  Louisiana,  chairman:  Joe 
R.  Pool,  of  Texas;  Ch.miles  L.  Weltner.  of 
Georgia;  John  M.  Ashbbook.  of  Ohio;  and 
John  H.  Buchanan.  Jr  .  of  Alabama.) 

Subcommittee  memt>ers  present:  Repre- 
sentatives Willis,  Pool,  Weltner.  Ashbrook, 
and  Buchanan. 

Committee  member  also  present:  Repre- 
sentative George  P  Senner.  Jr..  of  Arizona. 
Staff  members  present:  Francis  J.  McNa- 
mara,  director;  William  Hltz.  general  coun- 
sel; Alfred  M.  Nlttle.  counsel:  I>inald  T.  Ap- 
pell,  chief  investigator;  and  Philip  R,  Man- 
uel. Investigator. 

The  Chairman.  The  subcommittee  will 
come  to  order. 

Uhder  the  rules  of  the  House,  the  Chair  is 
required  to  make  an  opening  statement,  and 
I  now  proceed  to  make  It. 

The  regular  members  of  the  subcommittee 
are  myself,  as  chairman.  Mr.  Pool  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Wkltneb  of  Georgia,  the  ranking  minor- 


ity or  Republican  member.  Mr.  Ashbrook  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  of  Alabama. 

We  are  very  pleased,  however,  to  have  with 
us  a  member  of  the  full  committee.  Mr. 
Senner.  I  would  hope  as  we  go  along  that 
other  members  of  the  full  committee  might 
be  able  to  attend  for  as  long  as  they  desire. 
Now  for  the  opening  statement. 
This  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  Is  con- 
vened to  hold  hearings  pursuant  to  a  resolu- 
tlon  unanimously  adopted  by  the  full  com- 
mittee on  March  30,  1965.  That  resolution 
reads  as  follow? : 

"WHEREAS,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
89  th  Congress  the  Chairman  Instructed  the 
staff  to  commence  a  preliminary  inquiry 
into  the  activities  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  or- 
ganizations in  the  United  States  to  assist 
the  Committee  in  determining  whether  it 
should  authorize  an  investigation  of  the 
Klan  organi2atlons;  and 

■WHEREAS,  the  Committee  on  February  2, 
1965,  by  resolution,  unanimously  directed 
the  Chairman  to  continue  the  preliminary 
inquiry;  and 

"WHEREAS,  the  Chairman  has  today  made 
a  report  to  the  Committee  on  the  results  of 
this  preliminary  Inquiry,  which  report  clearly 
Indicates  that  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
Kl.an  organizations"  activities  are  such  that 
the  Committee  should  authorize  an  inves- 
tigation;  and 

"WHEREAS,  the  President's  recent  public 
appeal  also  demonstrates  that  such  an  in- 
vestigation Is  Justified  and  necessary;  and 

"WHEREAS,  the  President  has  offered  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government  m  such  an  investigation; 
now  therefore. 

"BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Committee 
undertake  an  investigation  of  the  various 
Klan  organizations  and  their  activities  with 
the  view  of  holding  hearings  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  Congress  in  any  necessary  remedial 
legislation;  and 

"BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  Inas- 
much as  the  appropriation  for  the  Com- 
mittee's work  for  this  session  is  not  sulB- 
clent  to  enable  It  to  undertake  this  investi- 
gation in  addition  to  other  Investigations  al- 
ready approved  and  under  way.  the  Chairman 
is  directed  to  request  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation of  $50,000  to  conduct  an  Inves- 
tigation of  Ku  Klux  Klan  organizations; 
and 

"BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the 
Chairman  is  directed  to  continue  the  pre- 
liminary Inquiry  into  the  activities  of  the 
Black  Muslims,  the  Mlnutemen  and  the 
American  Nazi  Party  previously  authorized 
by  the  Committee,  for  the  purpoee  of  deter- 
mining whether  an  Investigation  of  these 
groups  is  called  for." 

As  this  resolution  Indicates,  the  commit- 
tee's decision  to  undertake  am  investigation 
of  Ku  Klux  Klan  organizations  In  this  coun- 
try was  made  only  after  careful  consideration 
and  on  the  basis  of  certain  Information  con- 
cerning Klan  activities  then  In  its  possession. 
Late  last  year,  the  committee  discussed  the 
growing  activities  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klans  and 
a  suggestion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pool  that  an 
investigation  be  considered. 

Before  any  formal  investigation  Is  author- 
ized by  the  committee,  it  la  usual  to  make  a 
preliminary  inquiry.  The  staff  was,  there- 
fore, directed  to  do  so  in  this  Instance.  Other 
Members  of  Congress  subsequently  expressed 
themselves  on  the  subject,  particularly  Mr. 
Weltner,  who  called  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  otir  colleagues  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

At  its  organizational  meeting  on  Febru- 
ary 2  of  this  year,  the  committee  unani- 
mously authorized  the  continuance  of  this 
preliminary  inquiry.  Thereafter,  the  stafl 
reported  to  the  committee  from  time  to  time 
and,  on  March  30,  the  committee  voted 
unanimously  that  a  formal  investigation  be 
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undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  holdlr.g  hear- 
ings which  would  assist  the  Congress  In 
drafting  such  remedial  legislation  as  It 
deemed  appropriate  and  necessary  to  deal 
with  the  problems  created  by  Klan  activities. 

On  April  14  of  this  year,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  312  to  43, 
adopted  House  Resolution  310,  authorizing 
the  expenditure  of  $50,000  for  the  commit- 
tee's investigation  of  Ku  Klux  Klan  orga- 
nizations. 

What  must  Congress  know  to  determine 
whether  legislation  is  called  for  in  this  area 
and,  if  so,  what  type  legislation  will  be 
effective? 

It  must  know  the  objectives  and  purposes 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klans,  their  structure  and 
organizations,  their  affiliated  organizations, 
and  groups  created  or  controlled  by  them  or 
organized  to  support,  defend,  and  assist 
them.  The  Congress  must  know  their  con- 
stitutions and  bylaws,  the  type  of  activities 
in  which  they  engage,  how  they  are  con- 
trolled, who  their  key  officers  are,  how  Klan 
groups  are  financed,  and  what  their  funds 
are  used  for.  It  must  know  whether  the 
Klans  subscribe  to — and  use — illegal  means 
to  achieve  either  declared  or  concealed  objec- 
tives. The  Congress  must  know  whether  the 
operations  and  actions  directed  and  carried 
out  by  Klan  leaders  and  certain  members  are 
in  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  membership 
as  a  whole,  or  whether  certain  activities  are 
engaged  in  without  the  knowledge  and  ap- 
proval of  the  membership.  It  must  know 
whether  Klan  recruits  are  Informed  of  the 
true  nature  and  purposes  of  the  Klans — or 
whether  they  are  hoodwinked  into  Joining 
them.  It  must  also  know,  of  course,  some- 
thing of  the  size,  strength,  and  scope  of  the 
Klan  movement.  These  are  the  matters 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  Inquiry. 

At  the  time  the  committee  decision  to 
conduct  this  inquiry  was  announced,  certain 
Klan  leaders  stated  publicly  that  they  wel- 
comed the  investigation.  Those  statements 
were  encouraging,  if  true.  It  is  the  com- 
mitte's  hope  that  they  really  meant  them. 

The  investigative  work  done  by  the  com- 
mittee preparatory  to  those  hearings,  in  my 
belief,  has  been  thorough.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion that  these  hearings  will  be  fair  in  every 
respect.  For  this  reason,  Klan  leaders  and 
members  will  have  nothing  to  fear  or  lose 
by  cooperating  fully  with  the  committee  by 
telling  all.  and  everything,  they  know  about 
Klan  operations.  They  have  nothing  to  fear 
or  lose,  that  is.  if  they  have  nothing  to 
hide — nothing  to  hide  from  the  Congress, 
nothing  to  hide  from  the  American  people, 
and  nothing  to  hide  from  the  rank-and-file 
Klan  membership. 

I  would  point  out  to  all  witnesses  sum- 
moned to  testify  in  this  Inquiry  that  it  is 
being  conducted  by  a  duly  and  lawfully  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  Congress,  the 
lawmaking  branch  of  our  Government,  and 
that  the  courts  have  held,  over  and  over 
again,  that  every  American  citizen  has  a 
duty  to  answer  all  pertinent  questions  asked 
him  in  such  an  Inquiry. 

The  Supreme  Court  In  a  1957  decision 
growing  out  of  another  Inquiry  by  thU  com- 
mittee reiterated  a  fundamental  principle  of 
our  Government  when  it  stated : 

'The  power  of  Congress  to  conduct  inves- 
tigations is  inherent  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess." 

It  then  went  on  to  say : 

"It  Is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  all  citi- 
zens to  cooperate  with  the  Congress  In  Its 
efforts  to  obtain  the  facts  needed  for  Intel- 
ligent legislative  action.  It  is  their  unre- 
mitting obligation  to  respond  to  subpoenas, 
to  respect  the  dignity  of  the  Congress  and 
Its  committees  and  to  testify  fully  with  re- 
spect to  matters  within  the  province  of 
proper  investigation.  (U.S.  v.  WatMna.  3S4 
U.S.  178.)"     (Emphasis  added.] 
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That  this  was  not  a  new  or  novel  holding 
by  the  Court  Is  indicated  by  many  much 
earlier  rulings  of  similar  nature  and,  for 
example,  by  a  relatively  recent  report  of  a 
special  committee  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation which  in  1953 — without  evoking 
any  protest — stated  that: 

"Every  citizen,  when  called  as  a  witness, 
has  the  duty  to  disclose  any  facte  within  his 
knowledge  sought  by  a  court  or  by  a  duly 
constituted  legislative  committee." 

Generally,  the  committee  recognizes  only 
one  valid  reason  for  a  witness'  refusal  to 
answer  pertinent  questions — the  invocation 
of  the  fifth  amendment,  a  statement  by  the 
witness  that  it  is  his  belief  that  an  honest 
answer  to  the  question  might  lead  to  his 
being  prosecuted  for  a  criminal  act. 

The  various  Klan  organizations  operating 
in  this  country  today  proclaim  that  they  are 
patriotic,  100  percent  Americans,  Christian, 
moral,  and  law  abiding.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  we  will  not.  in  these  hearings,  expe- 
rience what  we  have  so  often  seen.  In  prac- 
tically all  of  our  investigations  in  other  areas 
of  the  committee's  Jurisdiction — witness 
after  witness  finding  it  necessary,  or  feeling 
the  need,  to  invoke  the  fifth  amendment, 
again  and  again,  when  asked,  not  about  his 
beliefs,  but  about  his  actions. 

All  witnesses,  as  I  have  said — and  I  stress 
this— will  have  the  right  to  make  proper 
invocation  of  the  fifth  amendment  in  this 
Inquiry.  The  American  people,  however,  are 
not  likely  to  look  with  favor  on  such  recourse 
by  persons  who  proclaim  from  the  rooftops 
that  they  are  saviors  of  America  and  patriots 
second  to  none.  The  public  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  approve  such  action  in  these  hear- 
ings any  more  than  it  has  in  other  inquiries 
in  which  witnesses  have  taken  refuge  in  con- 
stitutional provisions  even  while  conspiring 
to  destroy  the  Constitution. 

And  talking  about  conspiracy,  I  would  add 
this  point:  There  are  various  kinds  of  con- 
spiracy, in  addition  to  that  which  is  aimed 
at  the  destruction  of  our  Government,  and 
all  kinds  are  outlawed.  As  Justice  Robert 
H.  Jackson  stated  In  his  concurring  opinion 
in  the  case  of  Dennis  versus  United  States: 
"The  Constitution  does  not  make  conspiracy 
a  ciyll  right." 

In  his  concurring  opinion  In  another  case, 
that  of  American  Communications  Associa- 
tion versus  Douds,  Justice  Jackson  pointed 
out  that : 

"The  conspiracy  principle  has  traditionally 
been  employed  to  protect  society  against  all 
'ganging  up'  or  concerted  action  in  violation 
of  its  laws.  No  term  passes  that  this  Court 
does  not  sustain  convictions  based  on  that 
doctrine  for  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws 
or  other  statutes.  •  •  •  {A.C.A.  v.  Douds,  339 
U.S.382.) 

Conspiracy  to  take  a  man's  life,  to  injure 
him,  or  to  deny  certain  groups  of  people 
their  rights  is  no  more  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution than  is  conspiracy  to  destroy  our 
Government.  Conspiracy,  in  and  of  Itself, 
is  so  inimical  to  ordered  society  that  there 
is  a  broad  Federal  statute  which  makes  It  a 
crime  to  conspire  to  commit  any  offense 
against  the  United  States.  (Title  18.  U.S.C. 
sec.  371.) 

And  there  is  a  third,  specific  kind  of  con- 
spiracy I  must  mention  here — the  secret 
ganging  up  of  any  group  to  punish  or  harm 
a  person  in  any  way  because  that  person  has, 
in  line  with  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  testified 
before  a  congressional  committee,  giving  the 
committee  the  kind  of  information  the  Con- 
gress must  have  to  enact  laws  for  the  general 
welfare. 

That  kind  of  conspiracy,  like  all  other 
forms,  is  outlawed.  In  fact,  Influencing  or 
Injuring  witnesses  is  so  destructive  of  the 
American  way  of  life,  eating  away  at  its  leg- 
islative foundation,  that  It  Is  a  criminal  act 
even  when  there  is  no  conspiracy  Involved  in 
It.    The  very  act  of  harming,  or  of  attempt- 


ing to  harm,  Influence,  or  Intimidate,  a  sub- 
p>enaed  witness  to  keep  him  from  talking  or 
of  injiirlng  or  threatening  a  witness  because 
he  has  cooperated  with  the  Congress  by  giv- 
ing testimony  is  pumshable  by  6  years  In 
prison  and  or  a  fine  of  $5,000. 

And  I  want  to  state  for  the  record,  her* 
and  now,  that  no  one  had  better  attempt  to 
violate  this  law  in  regard  to  any  witness  un- 
der subpena  to  testify  in  this  inquiry.  If 
anyone  does,  then  Just  as  certainly  as  I  am 
sitting  here  today,  I  will  do  all  in  my  power 
to  see  that  the  guilty  party,  or  parties,  are 
punished  according  to  the  law,  and  I  know 
that  all  other  members  of  the  committee  feel 
the  same  way  about  it  because  we  have  dis- 
cussed It  many  times.  Being  Informed,  as 
they  are,  of  the  facts  developed  to  date  In  this 
investigation,  the  subcommittee  members 
have  quite  naturally  formed  certain  tenta- 
tive opimons  of  some  Klan  groups  and  their 
leaders.  However,  we  are  not  going  to  pre- 
judge the  Issue.  These  facts  have  raised 
questions  In  our  minds,  but  In  any  human 
undertaking  there  can  be  error,  and  it  is  also 
possible  that  there  might  be  some  explana- 
tion for  certain  of  the  facts  we  have  un- 
covered. That  is  one  reason  why  this  public 
hearing  is  being  held — to  test  the  accuracy 
of  our  investigative  effort  and  to  give  the 
I)ersons  concerned  an  opportunity  to  answer 
the  questions  that  have  been  raised  in  our 
minds — to  deny,  to  qualify,  to  confirm,  to 
explain. 

This  is  as  It  should  be.  Congress  cannot 
legislate  on  the  basis  of  Investigation  alone. 
It  should,  and  must,  test  the  results  of  its  in- 
vestigations, except  when  national  security 
precludes  It.  In  public  hearings.  This  is  what 
we  have  done  in  the  past;  It  is  what  we  will 
do  in  the  future.  This  Is  in  conformity  with 
the  rules  of  the  House  and  with  court  deci- 
sions. We  are  engaged  in  the  bxisiness  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  they 
have  a  right  to  be  able  to  see  and  Judge  for 
themselves  how  that  business  is  being  con- 
ducted. 

Let  me  remind  all  that  this  is  an  Inquiry, 
not  a  prosecution.  We  are  an  Investigating 
conunittee.  We  are  charged  with  the  duty 
of  developing  facts  about  the  Klans  and 
making  them  a  part  of  a  public  record,  not 
to  convict  anyone  of  anything,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  Congress  In  the  per- 
formance of  its  legislative  function. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  all  witnesses 
summoned  to  testify  in  these  hearings  to 
testify  fully  and  honestly,  without  evasion 
or  subterfuge  and  without  fear.  This  is  your 
duty.  If  you  truly  have  the  national  interest 
at  heart,  this  is  what  you  will  do.  By  way  of 
both  encouragement  and  warning,  I  want 
to  say  that  this  is  a  country  of  law.  that  It 
is  strong  and  secure;  and  that  no  individuals, 
groups,  or  conspiracies  within  Its  borders 
can,  or  will,  prevail  against  Its  laws. 

I  now  offer  for  inclusion  in  the  record  the 
July  19,  1965,  order  of  appointment  of  the 
subcommittee  to  conduct  these  hearings. 

That  order  reads  as  follows,  that  order  of 
mine  as  chairman,  addressed  to  Mr.  McNa- 
mara,  the  director  of  the  committee: 

■Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  law 
and  the  Rules  of  this  Committee,  I  hereby 
appoint  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  consisting  of 
Honorable  Joe  R.  Pool,  Honorable  Charlxs  L. 
Weltner,  Honorable  John  M.  Ashbrook,  and 
Honorable  John  H.  Buchanan,  Jr..  as  aaao- 
clate  members  and  myself,  as  Chairman,  to 
conduct  hearings  in  Washington,  D.C,  com* 
mencing  on  or  about  Tuesday,  July  20,  1986, 
and/or  at  such  other  times  thereafter  and 
places  as  said  subcommittee  shall  determine, 
as  contemplated  by  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Committee  on  the  30tb  day  of  March, 
1965,  authorizing  hearings  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  various  Ku  Klux  Klan  orga- 
nizations in  the  United  States. 
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I  this  action  a  matter  of  Cotn- 


"Fla 
n  ltt*c  raeard. 
"It  say  number  Indicate*  hU  Inability  to 
re,  pleaae  notify  me. 

"OlTcn  under  my  band  tbla  lOtb  day  of 
Jtly,  10«8. 

"/•/  Wwln   K.  Willi* 
"Krwnf    E.    WTLi.a. 
"Chairman,  Committee  on  Un-American 

AetUHtlea. 
•••  •  •  •  •»• 

(Tbunday,   October   38.    1965) 
UifiTB)   States   House   or    Rxpsx- 
SEMTATins,     STTBcoMMrrm     or 

THX    COMIRTTKI    OM    UN-AMXEI- 

CAJf   ACTIVITISS 

W<uhington,D.C. 
rumuc  HXiJuifcs 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Up-American  Actlvltle*  met,  piirsuant  to  re- 
st 10:18  ajn.  In  the  Caucus  Room. 
Cbanon  House  Office  B\illdlng.  Washington. 
DC,  Hon.  Edwin  E.  Wiulis  (chairman) 
pi  esldlng. 

(Subcotnmlttee  members:  Representatives 
E.  Willis,  of  Louisiana,  chairman; 
J^  R.  Pool,  of  Texas;  Chaslxs  L.  WsLTirxx. 
Oeorfla;  John  M.  Ashbsook,  of  Ohio;  and 
Ji  RX  H.  BtrcHANAif.  Ja.,  of  Alabama.) 

Subcommittee    members    present:    Repre- 

itattres  Wnxis,  Wkltnxs,  AsHBaooK,  and 
BlrcHAMAir. 

Oommlttee  member  also  present:   Repre- 

itatlve  Osoaos  F.  Sknnxs.  Js..  of  Arizona. 

Staff  members  present:  Francis  J.  Mc- 
N  imara,  director;  William  Hltz,  general 
«  unati;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle.  counsel;  Donald  T. 
A  >p^  chief  Investigator;  and  Philip  R. 
U  uiuel.  investigator. 

The  Chaximan.  The  subcommittee  will 
I  come  to  order. 
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(i  iftemoon   session — Thursday,    October   28 
1966) 
(The   subcommittee    reconvened    at    1:40 
p.  n.,  Hon.  BDwnf  E.  Willis,  chairman,  pre- 
) 
(Subcommittee  members  preeent:   Repre- 
itatlvas  Willis,  WsLTim,  and  Buchanan.) 
The    Chaibman.  The    subcommittee    will 
I  coma  to  onl«r. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  Chaoucan.  The  committee  will  stand 

I  for  5  minutes. 
(Whareupon  at  3:30  pjn.,  a  brief  recess 
wfii  taken.     Subcommittee  members  present 
time  at  reeeas:    Representatives  Willis, 
WkLTK^,  AunaooK,  and  Buchanan.) 

(The   subcommittee    reconvened    at   3:40 
PfiL,  with  the  following  subcommittee  mem- 
preaant:    Refveeentatlves  Willis,  Ash- 
3X.  and  Buchanan.) 
The    Ckaibmam.  The    subcommittee    will 

to  crder. 
(At  this  point  Mr.  Wxltnxb  entered  the 
h(  •rlnc  room.) 

The  OmniMAK.  The  Chair  states  that  Mr. 
F  UUp  Manuel  wUl  conduct  the  examination 
fc  r  the  halance  of  the  afternoon. 
Call  your  next  witness,  Mr.  Manuel. 

Mahuxl.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  staff 
wtmid  like  to  call  as  the  next  witness  Mr. 
O  Llvln  Craig. 

Til*  -CKAxncAM.  Please    raise    your    right 


Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony 
yi  u  are  about  to  give  will  be  the  truth — 
y«  ur  rl^t  hand. 

Do  you  soIcmBly  sweax  that  the  testimony 
y*  a  are  about  to  give  will  be  the  truth,  the 
w  lol*  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so 
hi  IpyauOodT 

Mr.  Clan.  I  do. 

T^Riatoirr  or  CALvnt  fisd  ceaio,  accompantxd 

▼  .  CHALMBU,   JS. 


The  Ohaiucan.  Proceed. 
Mr.   Manttxl.  Mr.   Craig.   wlU   you   please 
St  kte  your  full  name  for  the  record,  sir? 


Mr.  Ca.uG.  Calvin  F.  Craig. 

Mr.  Manuxl.  When  and  where  were  you 
bom,  Mr.  Craig? 

Mr.  CsAic.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  for  the  reason  that  I  honestly 
feel  my  answer  might  tend  to  incriminate 
me  In  violation  of  my  rights  guaranteed  to 
me  by  amendments  5.  1,  4.  and  14  of  the  Con. 
BtltuUon  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Manutl.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  you 
were  born  on  May  5,  1928,  In  Clayton  County. 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Craig.  I  resp)eclfuUy  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  upon  the  grounds  previ- 
ously stated. 

Mr.  Manutl.  Would  you  please  give  the 
committee  a  resume  of  your  educational 
background? 

Mr.  CsAiG.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  upon  the  grounds  previ- 
ously stated. 

Mr.  Manuel.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  afflnn  or  deny  the  fact,  that  you 
attended  high  school  in  Clayton  County, 
Georgia,  but  did  not  graduate. 

Mr,  Csaio.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  upon  the  grounds  pre- 
viously stated. 

Mr.  Manuzl.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point, 
I  would  like  to  state  for  the  record  that  the 
committee  investigation  has  determined  that 
Mr.  Craig  is  the  Grand  Dragon  of  the  State 
of  Georgia  for  the  United  Klans  of  America, 
and  he  has  held  that  pKwitlon  continuously 
since  February  of  1961. 

Mr.  Craig,  I  put  it  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  deny  or  affirm  the  fact,  that  you 
are  and  have  been  the  Grand  Dragon  of  the 
Realm  of  Georgia  since   February    1961. 

Mr.  Ckaig.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  up>on  the  grounds  pre- 
viously stated. 

Mr.  Weltntr.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  clear  that  Mr.  Manuel  is  under 
the  same  oath  that  he  took  on  the  first  day 
of  these  hearings. 

Mr.  Chalmers.  I,  as  counsel  for  this  wit- 
ness, was  certain  that  Mr.  Manuel  was  still 
under  oath. 

Mr.  Weltner.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Manuel.  Mr.  Craig.  Investigation  con- 
ducted by  the  committee  has  established 
that  you  originally  Joined  the  U.S.  Klans. 
Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  EQan.  in  or  about 
February  1959 

Mr.  Craig.  I  resjjectfully  decline 

Mr.  Manuel.  I  didn't  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion— and  that  as  early  as  September  1960 
you  were  the  Grand  Dragon  for  the  State  of 
Georgia  of  the  U.S.  Klans. 

I  put  it  to  you  as  a  fact,  and  ask  you  to 
affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  you  did  Join 
the  UJ3.  Klans  in  February  of  1959. 

Mr.  Chaio.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  upon  the  grounds  pre- 
viously stated. 

Mr.  Manuel.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  In 
September  1960,  you  held  the  office  of  Grand 
Dragon  of  Georgia  for  the  U.S.  Klans. 

Mr.  Craig.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  for  the  grounds  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  Manuel.  I  put  it  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  the 
last  election  of  the  Realm  of  Georgia  of 
the  United  Klans  of  America  was  held  in 
Savannah.  Georgia,  in  July  of  1966,  and  that 
you  were  reelected  as  the  Grand  Dragon  of 
the  Realm  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Craiq.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  upon  the  grounds  previ- 
ously stated. 

Mr.  Manuel.  Mr.  Craig,  are  you  appearing 
before  the  committee  today  in  response  to  a 
subpena  served  upon  you  at  8  p.m.  on  the 
11th  day  of  October,  19«5,  by  Deputy  Mar- 
shal O.  DavisT 

Mr.  Chalmkrs.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  stipu- 
late that  he  is  here  in  response  to  the  sub- 


pena, and  that  the  return  on  the  subp>ena 
will  speak  for  Itself. 

The  Chairman.  And  Is  correct? 

Mr.  Chalmbkb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manuxl.  Mr.  Craig,  this  subpena  was 
delivered  to  you  at  722  Pearce  Street,  South- 
west. Atlanta,  Georgia,  which  is  your  current 
residence? 

Mr.  Craig.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  the  grotmds  previ- 
ously stated. 

Mr.  Manuel.  Mr.  Craig,  an  attacliment  to 
this  subpena  requires  you  to  produce  certain 
documents  before  the  committee.  I  will  now 
read  the  first  paragraph  of  that  subpena. 

"All  books,  records,  documents,  correspond- 
ence, and  memoranda  relating  to  the  orga- 
nization of  and  the  conduct  of  business  and 
affairs  of  the  Invisible  Empire,  United  Klans, 
Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of  America, 
Inc.,  also  known  as  the  United  Klans  of 
America,  Inc.,  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
and  affiliated  organizations,  namely,  the  Ala- 
bama Rescue  Service,  the  Georgia  Rescue 
Service,  and  the  State  Men's  Club  in  your 
possession,  ctistody  or  control,  or  maintained 
by  you  or  available  to  you  as  Grand  Dragon, 
Realm  of  Georgia  of  the  Invisible  Empire, 
United  Klans,  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
of  America,  Inc.,  also  known  as  the  United 
Klans  of  America,  Inc.,  Knights  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan." 

I  ask  you  at  this  time  to  produce  those 
books  and  records  called  for  in  paragraph 
1  of  this  subpena. 

Mr.  Craig.  I  respectfully  decline  to  deliver 
to  the  committee  any  and  all  records  as  re- 
quested by  this  committee  under  sub{>ena 
dated  October  8,  1965,  for  that  information  Is 
not  relevant  and  germane  to  the  subject 
under  investigation,  and  the  same  would  not 
aid  the  Congress  in  the  consideration  of  any 
valid,  remedial  legislation,  nor  is  such  in- 
quiry within  the  scope  of  that  authorized 
to  be  Investigated  by  Rule  XI  of  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  89th  Congress,  by  House 
Resolution  8,   adopted  January  4.   1965. 

I  respectfully  decline  to  deliver  to  the 
committee  any  and  all  documents  as  de- 
manded by  the  committee  in  the  subpena 
dated  October  8.  1965,  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel  that  to  do  so  might  tend  to 
incriminate  me  in  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5,  1,  4, 
and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  Manuel.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the 
witness  be  directed  to  produce  the  books  and 
documents  called  for  in  paragraph  1  of  the 
subpena. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Chalmers,  In  each  pre- 
vious Instance  we  made  the  following  stipu- 
lation : 

( 1 )  That  the  witness  has  been  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  chairman's  opening  state- 
ment of  October  19,  1965,  and  that  he  Is 
familiar  with  its  contents;  (2)  that  the  di- 
rections of  the  subpena  to  produce  the  docu- 
ments called  for  are  made  to  the  witness  In 
the  official  representative  capacity  described 
In  the  subpena. 

That  stipulation  is  now  made  with  refer- 
ence to  this  witness? 

Mr.  Chalmers.  It  certainly  Is,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  now  order  and  direct  you 
to  produce  the  documents  called  for  in  para- 
graph 1  of  the  attachment  to  the  subpena, 
indicating  that  the  committee  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  your  failure  to  do  so  will  subject 
you  to  contempt  citation. 

Mr.  Craig.  I  respectfully  decline  to  deliver 
the  documents  heretofore  requested  based 
upon  the  grounds  previously  stated. 

Mr.  Manuel.  Mr.  Craig,  paragraph  2  of 
that  subpena  calls  for: 

"All  books,  records,  documents,  corre- 
spondence, and  memoranda  in  your  pos- 
session, custody  or  control,  or  maintained  by 
or  available  to  you,  in  your  capacity  as 
Grand  Dragon,  Realm  of  Georgia  of  the 
United  Klans  of  America,  Inc.,  Knights  of 
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the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  which  the  'Constitution 
and  Laws'  of  said  organization  authorize  and 
require  to  be  maintained  by  you  and  any 
other  officer  of  said  organization,  the  same 
being  in  your  possession,  custody  or  con- 
trol," 

I  now  ask  you.  Mr.  Craig,  to  produce  the 
documents  called  for  in  paragraph  2  of  the 
subpena. 

Mr  Craig  I  respectfully  decline  to  deliver 
the  documents  heretofore  requested  based 
upon  the  grounds  previously  stated. 

Mr.  Manuel.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the 
witness  be  directed  to  produce  the  docu- 
ments. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  stipulation  with 
reference  to  paragraph   1   Is  agreed  to  as  to 
paragraph  2? 
Mr  Chalmers.  Yes,  sir. 

Ttie  Chairman.  For  the  reasons  already 
Indicated.  Mr.  Craig,  I  order  and  direct  you 
to  produce  those  documents. 

Mr.  Craig  I  respectfully  decline  to  deliver 
the  documents  heretofore  requested  based 
upon   the  grounds   previously   stated. 

Mr.  Manuel.  Mr.  Craig,  paragraph  3  of 
that  subpena  calls  for: 

Copies  of  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  Form  1120,  'U.S. 
Corporation  Income  Tax  Return.'  and  other 
Federal  Income  Tax  Returns,  corporate  or 
otherwise,  for  the  fiscal  or  calendar  years 
1961  through  June  30,  1965,  filed  by  you  with 
the  US.  Treasury  Department,  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  or  In  your  possession,  cus- 
tody, or  control,  as  Grand  Dragon,  Realm  of 
Georgia,  and  being  the  Federal  Income  Tax 
Returns  for  or  of  the  organizations  and  af- 
filiated organizations  named  In  item  num- 
bered (1)   above." 

They  would  be  the  Alabama  Rescue  Serv- 
ice, the  Georgia  Rescue  Service,  and  or  the 
State  Men's  Club. 

Mr.  Craig.  I  respectfully  decline 

Mr.  Manuel.  I  now  ask  you.  Mr.  Craig,  to 
produce  those  documents  as  outlined  in 
paragraph  3. 

•Mr.  Craig.  I  respectfully  decline  to  deliver 
the  documents  heretofore  requested  based 
upon  the   grounds   previously   stated. 

Mr.  Chalmers.  The  same  stipulation,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  stipulation  is 
made 
Mr.  Manuel,  Mr.  Craig,  paragraph — — 
The  Chairman,  I  will  tell  you  that  the  rea- 
sons given  for  your  refusal  are  not  accepted. 
I  order  and  direct  you  to  produce  those 
documents. 

Mr.  Craig.  I  respectfully  decline  to  deliver 
the  documents  heretofore  requested  based 
upon  the  grounds   previously   stated. 

Mr.  Manuel.  Mr.  Craig,  paragraph  4  of  the 
subpena  calls  for: 

"Copies  of  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  Form  1040.  'U.S.  In- 
dividual Income  Tax  Return,'  for  the  calendM 
or  fiscal  years  1958  through  1964,  filed  by  you 
as  an  individual  taxpayer  with  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department,  Internal  Revenue 
Service." 

I  now  ask  you,  Mr.  Craig,  to  produce  those 
documents  called  for  In  paragraph  4. 

Mr.  Craig.  I  respectfully  decline  to  deliver 
the  documents  heretofore  requested  based 
upon  the  grounds  previously  stated. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  order  you  to  pro- 
duce those  documents  because  it  Is  a  matter 
Involving  you  personally  and  you  have  a 
right  to  Invoke  the  protection  and  the 
privilege  of  the  fifth  amendment. 
Proceed. 

•  •  .  .  . 

Mr.  Manuel.  Mr.  Craig,  I  would  like  to  now 
show  you  the  armual  registration  statement 
nied  In  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Georgia  for  the  Invisible  Em- 
pire, United  Klans.  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  of  America.  Inc.,  which  statement  was 
Died  on  the  15th  day  of  September  1964,  and 
Which  identifies  the  name  of  the  corporation 


as  it  exists  today  as  the  Invisible  Empire. 
United  Klans.  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
of  America,  Inc.,  listing  the  President  as  Rob- 
ert M.  Shelton,  of  Suite  401,  Alston  Building, 
Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  and  listing  the  princi- 
pal office  in  Georgia  as  772  Pearce  Street, 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  identifying  the  author- 
ized agent  In  Georgia  as  Calvin  F.  Craig. 

Mr.  Craig,  I  hand  you  this  document  and 
ask  you  if  the  information  contained  on 
this  registration  Is  factual? 

Mr.  Craig.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  upon  the  grounds  pre- 
viously stated. 

(Document  previously  marked  "Robert 
Shelton  Exhibit  No.  1.  '  See  supplement  to 
Appendix  I.) 

*  *  •  *  • 

Mr  Weltner.  I  would  like  to  hand  you 
two  documents,  one  of  them  being  a  leaflet 
saying  "HEAR  &  SEE  Robert  M.  Shelton,  Im- 
perial Wizard  [and]  Calvin  P.  Craig,  Grand 
Dragon  of  Ga..'  October  17,  1965,  Bacon  Park 
at  Memorial  Stadium,  Savannah,  Georgia, 
"Public  Invited."  United  Klans  of  America, 
Inc. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not  that 
is  what  It  appears  to  be.  a  public  meeting 
of  the  United  Klans  to  be  held  on  that  day, 
October  17,  1965. 

Mr.  Craig.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  upon  the  grounds  pre- 
viously stated. 

(Document  marked  "Calvin  Craig  Exhibit 
No.  3."    See  supplement  to  Appendix  I,| 

Mr.  Weltner.  I  hand  you  also  a  leaflet  en- 
titled "United  Klans  Of  America,  Inc., 
Knights  Of  Tlie  Ku  Klux  Klan,  Realm  of 
Ga.,  P.O.  Box  10753,  Atlanta,  Georgia."  the 
same  post  office  box  previously  mentioned  in 
the  testimony,  and  ask  you  whether  or  not 
that  leaflet  was  disseminated  and  distributed 
to  those  who  attended  that  rally  on  Octo- 
ber 17.  in  the  city  of  Savannah,  Georgia? 

Mr.  Craig.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  upon  the  grounds  pre- 
viously stated. 

(Document  marked  "Calvin  Craig  Exhibit 
No.  4." 

Mr.  Weltner.  I  hand  you  a  series  of  photo- 
graphs which  I  have  marked  on  the  reverse 
side  thereof  as  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

I  state  as  a  fact  that  these  photographs 
were  taken  at  that  meeting  on  October  17. 
1965,  and  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  photo- 
graph 1  is  not  a  photograph  of  yourself  in 
attendance  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Craig.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  upon  the  grounds  pre- 
viously stated. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Manuel.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the 
documents  exhibited  to  Mr.  Craig  at  the 
point  of  interrogation  be  made  a  part  of  this 
record,  sir. 

Mr.  Ashbrook.  Including  those  of  Mr. 
Weltner?  I  would  like  to  see  those  as  part 
of  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Craig,  we  have  many  more  questions 
to  ask  of  you.  You  are  excused,  but  you  re- 
main under  subpena,  to  report  back  before 
the  committee  on  November  5,  1965,  this 
year.' 

■The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until 
Monday  morning,  next,  at  10  o'clock. 

(Subcommittee  members  present  at  time 
of  recess:  Representatives  Willls,  Weltner, 
Ashbrook,  and  Buchanan.) 

(Whereupon,  at  3:34  p.m.,  Thursday,  Oc- 
tober 28.  1966,  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to 
reconvene  at  10  ajn.,  Monday,  November  1 
1966.) 

[Illustrations  identified  as  Calvin  Fred 
Craig  Exhibits  Nos.  I  and  3  are  omitted  be> 


'  Mr.  Craig  was  not  recalled,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 8,  1966,  was  discharged  from  ftirther  ap- 
pearance under  his  subpena. 


cause  of  mechanical  UmiUtlons  in  printing 
the  Congressional  Record.  All  of  the  refer- 
enced exhibits,  however,  are  fully  Illustrated 
in  House  Report  No.  1242  which  was  filed  and 
printed  this  date.) 

Appendix  II 

PART  I 

Tlie  following  is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  held  on  February  2,  1965: 
"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties met  in  executive  session  on  February  2, 
1965,  in  Room  225  of  the  Cannon  House  Office 
Building,  at  1:00  p  m.  The  following  mem- 
bers were  present:  EnwiN  E.  Willis,  Chair- 
man; William  M  Tuck.  Joe  R.  Pool  (en- 
tered at  1:11  p.m  I,  Richard  H.  Ichord, 
George  F.  Senner,  Jr.,  Charles  L.  Weltner, 
John  M.  A.shbrook,  Del  Clawson,  John  H. 
Buchanan, JR 

"The  staff  members  present  were:  Francis 
J  McNamara,  director;  William  Hltz,  general 
counsel;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle,  counsel;  Donald  T. 
Appell,  chief  Investigator;  and  Juliette  P. 
Joray,  recording  clerk. 

"The  Chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  1 :04  p  m.,  and  welcomed  the  new  members 
of  the  Committee. 

•"nie  Chairman  stated,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  new  members,  that  this  was  the  Commit- 
tee's organizational  meeting,  at  which  certain 
b!islc  resolutions  were  normally  adopted  in 
each  Congress.  As  each  resolution  was  read 
by  the  Director,  the  Chairman  explained  the 
reasons  for  its  adoption. 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Ichord,  seconded  by 
Mr  Ashbrook,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

■  '  Be  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Rules  of 
Procedure  revised  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  during  the  First  Session 
of  the  87th  Congress  and  printed  under  the 
title  of  "Rules  of  Procedure — Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,"  together  with  all 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  adopted  as  the  Rules  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  89th 
Congress.' 

"••••• 
"On   motion    of   Mr.   Ichord,   seconded    by 
Mr.  Ashbrook.  the  follovrtng  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

"  'BE  IT  RE5SOLVED,  that  the  Chairman  be 
authorized  and  empowered  from  time  to  time 
to  appoint  subcommittees  composed  of  three 
or  more  members  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  at  least  one  of  whom 
shall  be  of  the  minority  political  party,  and 
a  majority  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum, for  the  purposes  of  performing  any  and 
all  acts  which  the  committee  as  a  whole  is 
authorized  to  perform.' 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Pool,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Tuck,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted : 

"  'BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  authority  Is 
hereby  delegated  to  each  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  which 
hereafter  may  be  appointed  to  determine  by 
a  majority  vote  thereof  whether  the  hearings 
conducted  by  It  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
or  shEdl  be  In  executive  session,  and  all  testi- 
mony taken  and  all  documents  Introduced 
in  evidence  in  such  an  executive  session  shall 
be  received  and  given  as  full  consideration  for 
all  purposes  as  though  Introduced  In  open 
session.' 

"The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  3:22  p.m." 

PART     3 

The  following  la  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  held  on  March  30,  1966: 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
met  In  executive  session  on  March  30,  1966, 
at  9:00  ajn.  In  Room  22S  of  the  Canncn 
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^UM  Ofllce  BuUding.  The  following  mem- 
I  wer«  preaent:  Edwin  E.  Wnxia,  ch&lr- 
lA&n;  WiLLUU  Tuck.,  Joe  R.  Pool,  Richard 
I  ;kobo,  Oeosck  Skmnxb,  C£uki.xs  Weltnu, 
J  }Hir  M.  Ajhbkook,  Dxl  Clawbon,  John  H. 
Qdchaman. 

"The  staff  members  present  were :  Francis 
McNamara,  director;  William  Hltz,  general 
^unsel;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle,  counsel;  and 
J  illette  P.  Joray.  recording  clerk. 

"The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
Bi  0:15  ajn.,  and  stated  that  the  purpose  of 
t  le  meeting  was  to  decide  on  a  course  of  ac- 
t^n  concerning  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"A  reaolutlon  for  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion to  carry  out  this  investigation  came  up 
fi  r  dlsciisdon.  It  was  agreed  to  request  the 
■  im  of  160.000  for  this  purpose.  An  amend- 
o  e&t  waa  offered  calling  for  the  continuance 
o  '  tba  oommlttee's  preliminary  inquiry  into 
t  le  actiTltlea  of  the  Black  MusUms.  the  Mln- 
u  ^emcn  and  the  American  Nazi   Party  and 
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accepted.  The  amended  resolution  reads 
ai  follows : 

"  'WHEREAS,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
8  )th  Congress  the  Chairman  Instructed  the 
r  aff  to  commence  a  preliminary  inquiry  into 
t  \a  actlvlUaa  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  organiza- 
tl  ana  In  the  United  States  to  assist  the  Com- 
n  ittae  In  determining  whether  it  should  au- 
t  lorlae  an  Investigation  of  the  Klan  organl- 

ktlona;  and 

"  'WHEREAS,  the  Committee  on  February 

106S.  by  resolution,  unanimoiisly  directed 
t^e  Chairman  to  continue  the  preliminary 
l4ciulry;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Chairman  has  today 
nlade  a  report  to  the  Committee  on  the  re- 
Bi  ilta  of  this  preliminary  inquiry,  which  re- 
p  irt  clearly  indicates  that  the  nature  and 
s<  ope  of  the  Klan  organizations'  activities 
a «  such  that  the  Committee  should  au- 
t  UK'lxe  an  investigation;  and 

"  'WHEREAS,  the  President's  recent  public 
afepeal  also  demonstrates  that  such  an  In- 
T  «tlgatlon  la  Justified  and  necessary;  and 

'WHEREAS,  the  President  has  offered  the 
f4ll  cooperation  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
t  \e  Oovemment  in  such  an  Investigation; 

□  >w  therefore, 
"  'BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  Committee 

u  adertake  an  Investigation  of  the  various 
B  Ian  organizations  and  their  activities  with 
t^e  view  of  holding  bearings  for  the  purpose 
aiding  Congress  in  any  necessary  remedial 
legislation;  and 

'BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED.  That  In- 
aimucb  aa  the  appropriation  for  the  Com- 
n  tttee's  work  for  this  session  Is  not  suffl- 
c:  snt  to  enable  It  to  undertake  this  Investl- 
g  ktton  In  addition  to  other  investigations 
a  ready  ap|>roved  and  under  way,  the  Chalr- 

□  an  la  directed  to  request  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  150.000  to  conduct  on  in- 
stigation of  Ku  Klux  Klan  organizations; 

atid  

"  'BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED.  That  the 
chairman  la  directed  to  continue  the  pre- 
11  nlnary  inquiry  into  the  activities  of  the 
E  lack  Muallma.  the  Mlnutemen  and  the 
A  marlcan  Nasi  Party  previously  authorized 
b  r  the  Commlttaa,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
D  Inlng  whether  an  Investigation  of  theae 
gfoupa  la  called  for.' 

"A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pool,  seconded 
it  Mr.  AsBBBooK,  that  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tl  an  ba  adopted.  The  yeas  and  nays  were 
r  quaatod.  The  recording  clerk  called  the 
r  lU  aiKl  aach  member  In  answer  to  his  name 
r  aponded  aye.  The  motion  carried  and  the 
reaolutlon  was  unanimously  adopted. 
"•  •  •  •  • 

"Tbm  meeting  adjourned  at  10:00  ajn." 

PACTS 

Tba  foUowlac  ia  an  extract  from  the 
C  (xaBilttM  on  TJB-AnMrloaa  Actlvltlea  held 
o^BapCambar  14, 18«B: 

"Tha  OoounlUaa  on  Ua-Amerloan  Acttv- 
lllaa  mat  In  cxaeuttT*  aaaalon  cm  Septambar 


14,  1966,  in  Room  225  of  the  Cannon  House 
Ofllce  Building  at  5:50  pjn.  The  fol- 
lowing members  were  present  Edwin  E. 
Willis,  Chairman:  William  Tick.  Richard 
H.  IcHORO.  George  P.  Senner,  Del  Clawson, 
John  H.  Buchanan 

"The  following  staff  members  were  present: 
Francis  J.  McNamara.  director;  William  Hltz, 
general  counsel:  Alfred  M.  Nlttle.  counsel; 
Donald  T.  Appell.  chief  Investigator;  PhlUp 
Manuel.  Investigator,  and  Juliette  P.  Joray, 
recording  clerk. 

•  •  •  «  • 

"It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Sennek.  seconded 
by  Mr.  Tuck,  and  unanimously  carried  that 
the  foregoing  amendments  to  the  Commit- 
tee's Rules  of  Procedure  be  adopted  and  that 
the  Rules  as  thus  amended  be  printed. 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  6  40  p.m." 

PART   « 

The  following  Is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  held  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1965: 

"A  quorum  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  des- 
ignated to  conduct  hearings  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  various  Ku  Klux  Klan  or- 
ganizations In  the  United  Suites  met  In  ex- 
ecutive session  on  September  30.  1965,  at 
2:30  p.m.  In  Room  225  of  the  Cannon  House 
Office  Building.  The  following  members 
were  present:  Edwin  E.  Willis.  Chairman: 
Charles  L.  Weltner,  John  M.  Ashbrook. 

"The  staff  members  present  were:  Francis 
J.  McNamara.  director;  William  Hitz.  general 
counsel;  Donald  T.  Appell.  chief  Investigator: 
Philip  Manuel,  Investigator;  and  Juliette  P. 
Joray.  recording  clerk. 

"The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  or- 
der at  2.40  p.m..  and  stated  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  was  to  consider  the  is- 
suance of  subpoenas  for  public  hearings 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  the  Klan  Investiga- 
tion In  the  near  future. 

"The  director  submitted  to  the  subcommit- 
tee a  list  of  prospective  witnesses  and  ex- 
plained why  he  deemed  it  necessary  that  they 
be  called.  On  motion  by  Mr.  Ashbrook.  sec- 
onded by  Mr  Weltner.  and  carried  unani- 
mously, the  subcommittee  authorized  the  Is- 
suance of  subpoenas  for  the  following  indi- 
viduals : 

"Georgia:  Calvin  Cmlg  •  •  • 

'••  •  •  •  • 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  4  05  p.m." 

PART    5 

The  following  Is  an  e.xtract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  held 
on  October  6.  1965: 

"A  quorum  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  des- 
ignated to  conduct  hearings  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  various  Ku  Klux  Klan  orga- 
nizations in  the  United  States  met  in  execu- 
tive session  on  October  6,  1965.  at  4:30  p.m  . 
In  Room  225  of  the  Cannon  House  Office 
Building.  The  following  members  were 
present:  Edwin  E.  Willis,  Chairman:  Joe  R. 
Pool.  Charles  L.  Weltner.  John  H.  Bu- 
chanan. 

"The  staff  members  present  were:  F^rancls 
J.  McNamara.  director:  Alfred  M.  Nlttle, 
counsel;  Donald  T.  Appell.  chief  Investi- 
gator; Philip  Manuel,  Investigator,  and  Juli- 
ette P.  Joray.  recording  clerk. 

"The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  4:50  pjn. 

■'••••• 

"On  motion  of  Mr  Pool,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Buchanan,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

"  'WHEREAS,  the  subcommittee  has 
authorized  on  September  30  1966.  and  on  to- 
day, aubpoenas  to  be  Issued  for  a  number  of 
wltneaMa  in  connection  with  investigation  of 
Klan  organizations;   and 


"  WHEREAS,  the  director  has  explained  to 
the  subcommittee  the  necessity  and 
pertinency  of  Issuing  subpoenas  with  clauses 
duces  tecum  for  the  production  of  books, 
papers,  and  documents  in  the  possession! 
custody,  or  control  of  witnesses  identifled 
variously  as  officers  or  members  of  respective 
Klan  organizations,  or  organizations  affiliated 
with  such  Klan  organizations,  or  organiza- 
tions created  or  controlled  by  and  acting  in 
support  of  such  Klan  activities  or  Its  mem- 
bers, who  may  be  possessed  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  relating  to  the  or- 
ganization of  and  the  conduct  of  the  business 
or  affairs  of  such  organizations,  by  virtue  of 
their  official  position  or  which  may  be  other- 
wise available  to  them,  or  of  which  they  may 
be  possessed  or  entitled  to  possession  by 
virtue  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
respective  organizations; 

•  'THEREFORE,  Be  It  resolved  that  duces 
tecum  clauses  for  the  production  of  such 
books,  pap>ers,  and  documents  are  explicitly 
authorized  for  the  subpoenas  theretofore 
authorized  on  September  30,  1965,  and  those 
authorized  today.' 

'••  •  «  •  * 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  7:35  p.m." 

PART    8 

The  following  Is  an  extract  from  the 
minutes  of  a  meeting  of  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
held  on  January  6,  1966: 

"A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  designated  by  the  Chair- 
man to  conduct  hearings  In  Washington. 
D.C.,  under  Committee  resolution  adopted 
March  30,  1965,  to  undertake  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  various  Ku  Klux  Klan  organiza- 
tions and  their  activities,  met  In  executive 
session  on  January  6,  1966,  In  Room  429  of 
the  Cannon  House  Office  Building,  at  12:05 
p.m.  The  following  members  of  the  sub- 
committee were  present:  Edwin  E.  Willis, 
Chairman;  Joe  R.  Pool,  Charles  L.  Weltner, 
John  H.  Buchanan. 

"The  staff  members  present  were;  Francis 
J.  McNamara,  director;  William  Hltz,  gen- 
eral counsel;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle,  counsel;  Don- 
ald T.  Appell,  chief  Investigator;  Philip  R. 
Manuel,  Investigator;  and  Juliette  P.  Joray, 
recording  clerk. 

"The  subcommittee  was  called  to  order  by 
Chairman  Willis,  who  stated  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  was  to  consider  what 
action  the  subcommittee  should  take  re- 
garding the  refusals  of:  •  •  •  and  Calvin 
Fred  Craig  In  his  appearance  before  the  sub- 
committee on  October  28.  1965.  pursuant  to 
a  subpoena  Issued  October  8,  1965.  and  served 
upon  him  on  October  11,  1965;  to  produce 
books,  papers,  records,  and  docimients  de- 
manded in  said  subpoenas,  which  were  perti- 
nent to  the  subject  or  question  under  In- 
quiry at  the  hearings  conducted  by  the 
said  subcommittee,  and  what  recommenda- 
tion the  subcommittee  would  make  to  the 
full  committee  regardmg  their  citation  for 
contempt  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"After  discussion  of  the  testimony  and  pro- 
ceedings and  due  consideration  of  the  matter 
relating  to  Calvin  Fred  Craig,  a  motion  was 
made  by  Mr.  Pool,  seconded  by  Mr.  Weltnih, 
and  unanimously  carried,  that  a  report  of 
the  facts  relating  to  the  refusals  of  Calvin 
Fred  Craig  to  produce  before  said  subcom- 
mittee the  documents  and  items  demanded 
of  him  as  set  forth  In  paragraphs  numbered 
(1)  to  (3)  Inclusive  In  the  attachment  to 
his  said  subpoena  dated  October  8,  1965.  be 
referred  and  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  as  a  whole,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  report  of  said 
facts  be  reported  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  order  that  said  Calvin  Fred 
Craig  be  cited  for  contempt  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  the  end  that  he  may  be 
proceeded  against  In  the  manner  and  form 
provided  by  law. 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  13:30  pju." 
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The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  held  on  January  13, 
1966: 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties met  In  executive  session  on  January  13, 
1966,  at  9:45  a.m..  In  Room  429,  Cannon 
House  Office  Building.  The  following  mem- 
bers were  present:  Edwin  E.  Willis,  Chair- 
man: Richard  H.  Ichord.  George  F.  Senner, 
Charles  L.  Weltner,  Del  Clawson. 

"Also  present  were  the  following  staff 
members:  Francis  J.  McNamara,  director; 
William  Hltz,  general  counsel;  Alfred  M. 
Nlttle,  counsel;  and  Juliette  P.  Joray.  record- 
ing clerk. 

Chairman  Willis  called  the  meeting  to  or- 
der at  9:45  a.m.,  and  announced  that  this 
special  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  called, 
after  notice  to  all  committee  members,  for 
two  purposes,  the  first  •  •  * ;  and  the  sec- 
ond to  consider  a  recommendation  of  the 
subcommittee  headed  by  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
Willis,  appointed  to  conduct  hearings  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  relating  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  various  Klan  organizations  and 
their  activities,  which  commenced  on  Octo- 
ber 19,  1965,  that  •  •  •  and  Calvin  Fred 
Craig  be  cited  for  contempt  because  of  their 
wilful  default  in  refusing  to  produce  papers 
in  their  appearance  before  the  subcommit- 
tee, having  been  summoned  by  authority  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  produce  cer- 
tain papers. 

•  '  •  *  •  •  • 

"As  to  the  second  matter,  the  chairman 
reported  to  the  committee  that  hearings  were 
conducted  by  the  subcommittee  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C  ,  commencing  on  October  19,  1965, 
and  thereafter,  as  contemplated  under  the 
Resolution  adopted  by  the  committee  on 
March  30,  1965;  that  the  subcommittee  met 
on  October  19,  1965  and  thereafter  In  the 
Caucus  Room,  Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C,  to  receive  the  testimony 
of  several  witnesses  in  public  session,  includ- 
ing the  witnesses  above-named,  who  had 
been  duly  summoned  as  witnesses  to  give 
testimony  and  to  produce  papers  upon  the 
matter  under  Inquiry  before  the  commit- 
tee; •  •  •;  that  the  witness,  Calvin  Fred 
Craig,  having  been  sworn  as  a  witness,  was 
asked  to  produce  before  said  subcommittee 
the  books,  papers,  records  or  documents  de- 
manded of  him  as  set  forth  in  paragraphs 
numbered  (1)  to  (3)  inclusive  In  the  attach- 
ment to  his  subpoena  Issued  October  8,  1965. 
and  served  upon  him  on  October  11,  1965; 
that  he  wilfully  refused  to  produce  said  pa- 
pers demanded  of  him;  that  the  subcom- 
mittee duly  met  In  executive  session  on  Jan- 
uary 6,  1966,  a  quorum  of  the  subcommit- 
tee being  in  attendance,  at  which  time  mo- 
tions were  made  and  unanimously  adopted 
with  respect  to  each  of  said  persons,  to  wit, 
*  •  •  and  Calvin  Fred  Craig,  that  a  report 
of  the  facts  relating  to  the  refusals  of  each 
of  them  to  produce  before  the  said  subcom- 
mittee the  papers  and  documents  demanded 
of  each  of  them  as  set  forth  herein,  be  re- 
ferred and  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  as  a  whole,  with  the 
recommendation  that  a  report  of  the  said 
facts  relating  to  each  of  said  witnesses  be 
reported  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
order  that  the  said  persons  be  cited  for  con- 
tempt of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  end  that  each  may  be  proceeded 
against  In  manner  and  form  provided  by  law. 
*  ■  •  •  * 

"A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Weltner,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Clawson,  that  the  subcommit- 
tee's report  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  re- 
fusals of  Calvin  Fred  Craig  to  produce  before 
said  subcommittee  the  papers  and  documents 
demanded  of  him  as  set  forth  In  pareigraphs 
numbered  (1)  to  (3)  Inclusive  In  the  attach- 
ment to  his  said  subpena  dated  October  8, 


1965,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  approved  and 
adopted,  and  that  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  report  the  said  failures 
of  Calvin  Fred  Craig  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  end  that  the  said  Calvin 
Fred  Craig  may  be  proceeded  against  In  the 
manner  and  form  provided  by  law;  and  that 
the  Chairman  of  this  Committee  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  prepare  and  file 
such  report  constituting  the  failures  of  the 
said  Calvin  Fred  Craig.  The  motion  was  put 
to  a  vote  and  carried  unanimously. 

"The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  10:50  ajn." 

Mr.  V/ILLIS  (Interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  report) .  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
second  of  seven  citations  which  will  be 
coming  up  this  afternoon.  The  facts,  the 
issues,  the  law,  the  policy  of  this  House, 
the  dignity  of  this  House,  and  everywhere 
else  are  identical  in  each  instance.  The 
House  has  now  voted  on  the  first  con- 
tempt citation.  By  a  record  vote  It  hsis 
expressed  its  will  on  that  citation.  Since 
the  elements  I  have  expressed  are  iden- 
tical, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  report  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  700)  from 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities, and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  700 

Resolv:ed,  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  certify  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  to  the  refusals 
and  failures  of  Calvin  Fred  Craig  to  produce 
certain  pertinent  pafjers  in  compliance  with 
a  subpena  served  upon  him  and  as  ordered 
before  a  duly  authorized  subcommittee  of 
the  said  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities, together  with  all  the  facts  In  connec- 
tion therewith,  under  the  seal  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  the  United  States  At- 
torney for  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  the 
end  that  the  said  Calvin  Fred  Craig  may  be 
proceeded  against  in  the  manner  and  form 
provided  by  law. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  rise? 


MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  resolution? 

Mr.  CONTE.     I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  CoNTE  moves  to  recommit  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities to  a  select  committee  of  seven  Mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  with  in- 
structions to  examine  the  sufficiency  of  the 
contempt  citations  under  existing  rules  of 
law  and  relevant  Judicial  decisions  and  there- 
after to  report  It  back  with  a  statement  of 
its  findings. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  nays  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wUl  count. 
One  hundred  ninety  Members  are  pres- 
ent, not  a  quorum. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  57,  nays  307,  not  voting  68,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  71 
YEAS— 57 


Addabbo 

Gilbert 

Olson.  Minn. 

Annunzio 

Green.  Oreg 

OtUnger 

A.shley 

Hansen.  Wa.sh. 

Puclnskl 

Bingham 

Hawkins 

Rees 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hechler 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Helstoskl 

Resnick 

Cleveland 

Hicks 

Reuse 

Clevenger 

Kastenmeier 

Ronrtn 

Conte 

Ltpgett 

Rosenthal 

Curtis 

Long,  Md. 

Roftenkowskl 

Dlggs 

Maikie 

Roybal 

Dow 

Matliias 

Rumsfeld 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Matsunaga 

Ryan 

Edwards.  Calif 

May 

Scheuer 

Parbst-em 

Mink 

Schmldhauser 

Foley 

Morton 

S'ckies 

Ford, 

Mosher 

Vivian 

William  D. 

Murphy,  111. 

Yates 

Fra.».er 

Nedzi 

Glalmo 

O'Hara,  III. 
NAYS— 307 

Abbitt 

Collier 

Gray 

Abcrnethy 

Colmer 

Green,  Pa. 

Adair 

Conable 

Orel  Kg 

Adnms 

Cooley 

Cinffin 

Anderson.  111. 

cralcy 

Griffiths 

Anderson, 

Cramer 

UroF.s 

Tenn. 

Culver 

G  rover 

Andrews, 

Curtm 

Ciubser 

George  W. 

Danlel.s 

Gurney 

Andrew*. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Ha:  -y 

Glenn 

Davl.s.  Wis. 

Hull 

Andrews. 

Daw.son 

Halleck 

N.  Dak 

de  la  G.irza 

Halpem 

Arcnds 

Dclaney 

Han.Utiin 

Ashbrook 

Denton 

Hanley 

A.shmore 

Dcrwnnski 

Hanna 

Aspmall 

Devine 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Ayres 

Dickinson 

H.msen,  Iowa 

Bandstra 

Dingpll 

Hardy 

Baring 

Dole 

Hai>ha 

Barrett 

Donohue 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Bates 

Dorn 

Hiirvty.  Mich. 

Battln 

Dowiung 

Hathaway 

Borkworth 

Dulski 

Hays 

Belcher 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Heberl 

Bell 

Dw^er 

Henderson 

Bennett 

Dyal 

Hoiifleld 

Berry 

Edmond^on 

Holland 

Betls 

Edwards,  Ala. 

H  J  ruin 

Blatnik 

Edwards,  La. 

Howard 

Boggs 

Ellsworth 

Hull 

Bolton 

Erlenborn 

Hungate 

Bow 

Evans.  Colo. 

Huot 

Bnidemas 

Everett 

Hu:chin'-on 

Bniy 

Ev:rL.s.  Tenn 

Khord 

Brock 

Fallon 

Irwin 

Brook-s 

Karnum 

Jacobs 

Broomfleld 

Pascell 

Joclson 

Brown.  Ohio 

Feifjhan 

Johnson,  Calif 

Brovhlll,  N.C. 

Flndley 

Joiiiii'On.  Okla 

BroyhiU.  Vii. 

F*no 

Jon:t£ 

Buchanan 

P.sher 

Jones.  Mo. 

Burleson 

F:ood 

Karsten 

Burton.  Utah 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Karth 

Byrne.  Pa 

Fountain 

Kee 

Bvrnes.  Wis. 

Pried  el 

Keith 

Cabell 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Keliy 

CahiU 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

King,  NY. 

Calian 

GraJlHgher 

Kill 2,  Utah 

Callaway 

Oarmatz 

Kirwan 

Cameron 

Gathlngs 

Kornegay 

Carey 

Geitys 

K  eb8 

Carter 

Gibbons 

Kunkel 

Casey 

GlUigan 

Laird 

Cedcrberg 

Gonzalez 

Landrum 

Chamberlain 

Goodell 

Langen 

Chelf 

G.abowskl 

Latta 
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1  tnnon 
I  ipacomb 

keCarthy 

lIcDoweU 
i:cB»Mi 
IlePkU 
IMmtb 
I  ikcOracar 

1  [BdiCB 

1  lAciur 

llAdden 

IlanAi 

llutln,AU. 
1  lartln,  U*m. 
1  [ftrtln.  Nebr. 
1  btttbevs 


lUcb*l 

1  Unlah 
1  UdjUiaU 


]  [Mllcr 
1  [onAC^B 
1  (oor« 
1  [oartie*d 
1  lorsMi 
]  lorrtaon 

urpby,  N.T. 
]  lurray 
Itatcbar 


( t'SrlMi 
( I'Hftra.  lCl«h. 
( t'Konakl 
<  na«n,  Mont. 
I  tTTMl,  O*. 
I  )'MeUl. 
1  >ma«nian 
)  'fttniAn 
]  ■Attcn 
1  'ally 


Pepper 

PerkJxtf 

Pickle 

PI  ice 

PlrnlB 

Poage 

Polt 

Pool 

Price 

Quia 

Race 

EUndAU 

Bedlln 

Re.d.  in. 

Relfet 

Relnacke 

Rhode*.  P». 

Rivers,  8.C. 

Rivera.  AlMka 

Boblaon 

Rodlno 

Roger*.  Colo. 

Rogera,  Fla. 

Rocer*.  Tes. 

Rooney.  P». 

Roudebusta 

Rouah 

Sstterfleld 

St.  Onge 

Baylor 

Schiller 

Schneeball 

Scbwelker 

Secreet 

Selden 

Banner 

Shrlver 

Slkee 

BUk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  CalU. 

Smith.  lows 

Smith,  N.T. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

NOT  VOTINO— «8 


Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Stephen* 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Tslcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompeon,  N.J. 

Thompeon,  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wl«. 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

Oilman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vantk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Mlas. 

Watson 

Watu 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White.  Tex. 

Whiten  er 

Whttten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 


Mr.  Jannan  with  Mr.  Clark. 
Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  White  of  Idaho. 
Mr.    Corman    with    Mr.    Walker    of    New 
Mexloo. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr    Herlong. 

Mr.  HarrU  with  Mr.  Todd. 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Moaa. 

Mr.  Pamaley  with  Mr.  Puqua. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California  with  Mr.  Plynt. 

Mr.  Grtder  with  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  McVlcker. 

Mr.  OIAIMO  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  FISHER  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Multer 
Phlbin 
Powell 
Purcell 
Qulllen 
Rhrdes,  Ariz. 
Roberts 
Roncallo 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
St  Oermaln 
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Sh  pley 
Smith.  Va. 
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WRtklns 
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Charles  H. 


Libert  Puqua 

laldwln  Orlder 

toland  Hagan,  Oa. 

lolling  Hagen.  Calif. 

iurke  Harris 

;eller  Herlong 

nancy  Hbemer 

Hark  Jannan 

;Uusen,  Jennings 

Don  H.  Johnson,  Pa. 
;ia«*on.  Del      Jone*.  Ala. 

>ohelan  Keogh 

;onyers  King,  Calif. 

k>rb«tt  Kiuczynskl 

Gorman  Long.  La. 
Cunningham      McClory 

)*ddarlo  McMillan 

)ague  UcVlcker 

}ent  Macdonald 

X>witf  MallUard 

'amaley  Miller 

lynt  Morris 

rogaxty  Morse 
^eUn|^uy**n    Moaa 

So  the  motion  to  reccMiunlt  weis  re- 
ected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
>alrs: 

Mr,  Keogh  with  Mr.  Rhode*  of  Arizona. 

Idr.  King  with  Mr.  MalUlard. 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Prellnghuyaen. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Dague. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Bound  with  Mr.  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Kiuczynskl  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Boberts  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Cellar  with  Mr.  Del  CUwson. 

Mr.  Da<kUrlo  with  Mr.  Hoamer. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  MlUar  with  Mr.  McMUlan. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  St  Oermaln. 

Mr.  Burke  with  Mr.  Scott. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Burke]  rise? 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
make  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  re- 
cent rollcall  on  a  motion  to  recommit  I 
was  in  another  part  of  the  Capitol  and 
unable  to  be  here  to  vote.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "No."  I  ask 
that  this  statement  be  inserted  In  the 
Record  immediately  following  the  roll- 
caU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROCEEDINGS    AGAINST   JAMES   R. 
JONES 

Mr.  WILLIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  a 
question  of  the  privilege  of  the  House 
and  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  I  submit  a  privi- 
leged report  (Rept.  No.  1243). 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Proceedings  Against  James  R    Jones 
I  Pursuant  to  title  2,  United  States  Code.  sees. 

192  and  194  | 
(Mr.  Willis,  from  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing report  citing  James  R  Jones  i 
The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
as  created  and  authorized  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  through  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  601  of  the  79th  Congress,  section 
121,  subsection  (q)(2i.  and  under  House 
Resolution  8  of  the  89th  Congress,  duly  au- 
thorized and  Issued  a  subpena  to  James  R. 
Jones.  The  subpena  directed  James  R.  Jones 
to  be  and  appear  before  the  said  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  of  which  the 
Honorable  EIdwin  E  Willis  is  chairman,  or  a 
duly  appointed  subcommittee  thereof,  on 
October  19.  1965.  at  10  a.m.,  at  the  Commit- 
tee Room.  226  Cannon  House  Offlce  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC,  then  and  there  to  tes- 
tify touching  matters  of  Inquiry  committed 
to  said  committee,  and  not  to  depart  with- 
out leave  of  said  committee,  and  command- 
ing him  to  bring  with  him  and  produce 
before  said  committee,  or  a  duly  authorized 
subcommittee     thereof,     certain    papers    as 


designated  by  said  subpena.  The  said  sub- 
pena served  upon  James  R.  Jones  Is  set  forth 
in  words  and  figures  as  f  oUows : 

"United  States  or  America 
"Congress  or  the  United  States 

"To  Jamee  R,  Jonee,  Greeting : 

"Pursuant  to  lawful  authority,  You  Are 
Herebt  Commanded  to  be  and  appear  before 
the  Committee  on  Un-Amerlcan  Activities  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  or  a  duly  appointed  subcommittee 
thereof,  on  October  19,  1965,  at  ten  o'clock, 
ajn.,  at  their  Conunlttee  Room,  226  Cannon 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C., 
then  and  there  to  testify  touching  matters  of 
Inquiry  committed  to  said  committee,  and 
not  to  depart  without  leave  of  said  commit- 
tee. 

"You  Abk  Hereby  Commanded  to  bring 
with  you  and  produce  before  said  committee, 
or  a  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof, 
the  following:  Items  called  for  on  the  at- 
tached document  which  Is  made  a  part  of 
this  subpena. 

"Hereof  Pail  Not,  as  you  will  answer  your 
default  under  the  pains  and  penalties  In 
such  cases  made  and  provided. 

"To  U.S.  Marshal,  to  serve  and  return. 

"Given   under   my   hand   this  4th  day  of 
October,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord.  1965. 
"/s/  E.  E.  Willis, 
"ChaiTTTian — ChaiTman  of  Subcommit- 
tee— Member  Designate  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

"If  you  desire  a  conference  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Committee  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  hearing,  please  call  or  write  to:  Staff 
Director,  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, Washington  25,  D.C.,  Telephone:  CApi- 
tol4-3121— Ext.  3051. 

"attachment  to  subpoena  to  JAMES  H.  JONES, 
DATED   OCTOBER   S,    1965 

"(1)  All  books,  records,  doctiments,  corre- 
spondence, and  memoranda  relating  to  the 
organization  of  and  the  conduct  of  business 
and  affairs  of  the  Invisible  Empire,  United 
Klans,  ICnlghts  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of 
America,  Inc.,  also  known  as  the  United 
Klans  of  America,  Inc.,  Knights  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  and  affiliated  organizations, 
namely,  the  Alabama  Rescue  Service,  New 
Bern  and  Blounts  Creek  Fund,  In  your  pos- 
session, custody  or  control,  or  maintained  by 
you  or  available  to  you  as  Grand  Dragon, 
Realm  (State)  of  North  Carolina,  of  the  In- 
visible Empire,  United  Klans.  Knights  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  of  America,  Inc.,  also  known 
as  the  United  BUans  of  America,  Inc.,  Knights 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

"■(2)  All  books,  records,  documents,  cor- 
respondence, and  memoranda  In  your  posses- 
sion, custody  or  control,  or  maintained  by  or 
available  to  you.  In  your  capacity  as  Grand 
Dragon.  Realm  (State)  of  North  Carolina,  of 
the  United  Klans  of  America,  Inc.,  Knights 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  which  the  'Constitution 
and  Laws'  of  said  organization  authorize  and 
require  to  be  maintained  by  you  and  any 
other  officer  of  said  organization,  the  same 
being  In  your  possession,  custody  or  control. 

"(3)  Copies  of  U.S.  Treasury  Department, 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  Form  1120,  'U.S. 
Corporation  Income  Tax  Return,'  for  the  fis- 
cal years  1961  through  June  30,  1965.  filed  by 
you  as  Grand  Dragon,  Realm  (State)  of 
North  Carolina.  United  Klans  of  America, 
Inc.,  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

"(4)  All  books,  records,  documents,  corre- 
spondence, and  memoranda  of  the  invisible 
Empire,  United  Klans.  Knights  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  of  America.  Inc..  also  known  as 
the  United  Klans  of  America,  Inc.,  Knights 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  and  affiliated  orga- 
nizations, namely,  the  Alabsmia  Rescue  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Realm  (State)  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  Capital  City  Restoration  Asso- 
ciation, In  your  possession,  custody  or  con- 
trol, or  maintained  by  you  or  available  to  you 
as   Grand   Dragon,   Reahn    (State)    of  North 
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Carolina  of  the  Invisible  Empire,  United 
Klans,  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of 
America,  Inc.,  also  known  as  the  United 
Klans  of  America,  Inc.,  Knights  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  which  relate  to  Insurance  con- 
tracts between  the  Capital  City  Restoration 
Association  and  the  International  Life  and 
Accident  Insurance  Company. 

"(5)  Copies  of  U.S.  Treasury  Department, 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  Form  1040,  'U.S. 
Individual  Income  Tax  Return,'  for  the  cal- 
endar years  1958  through  1964,  filed  by  you 
as  an  Individual  taxpayer  with  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department,  Internal  Revenue 
Service." 

This  subpena  was  duly  served  as  appears 
by  the  return  thereon  by  E.  Herman  Burrows, 
United  States  marshal,  by  Melvln  Stamey, 
his  deputy,  who  was  duly  authorized  to  serve 
It.  The  return  of  service  of  said  subpena  Is 
set  forth  In  words  and  figures  as  follows: 

"I  made  service  of  the  within  subpena  by 

delivering  a  copy  to  the  wlthln-named  James 

R.  Jones  at  Granite   Quarry,  N.C.,  at  10:20 

o'clock,  ajn.,  on  the  11th  day  of  Oct.,  1B66. 

"E.  Herman  BtmRows, 

"U.S.  Marshal. 
"By  Melvin  Stamey, 

"D/Marshal." 

The  said  James  R.  Jones,  pursuant  to  said 
subpena,  and  In  compliance  therewith,  ap- 
peared before  a  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Un-Amerloan  Activ- 
ities on  October  20,  1965,  and  October  21, 
1965,  which  had  convened  in  the  Caucus 
Room,  Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  upon  notice  to  him;  and  the 
said  subcommittee  then  and  there  demanded 
the  production  of  the  papers  which  he  wtis 
commanded  to  produce  and  as  designated  by 
the  said  subpena,  which  papers  were  perti- 
nent to  the  matters  under  inquiry  before 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Actlvltlee 
and  Its  aforesaid  subcommittee.  The  said 
James  R.  Jones  refused  to  produce  said 
papers. 

The  refusals  by  James  R.  Jones  to  pro- 
duce the  papers  required  by  paragraphs  num- 
bered (1)  to  (4),  Inclusive,  In  the  attach- 
ment to  said  subpena  deprived  the  conunlt- 
tee of  pertinent  testimony  and  evidence  re- 
garding matters  which  the  said  committee 
was  Instructed  by  law  and  House  resolution 
to  Investigate,  and  places  the  said  witness  In 
contempt  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States. 

On  January  13,  1966,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  by  which  It  was  agreed  that  the 
said  committee  repwrt  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  facts  relating  to  the  refusals 
of  Jamee  R.  Jones  to  produce  before  said 
subcommittee  the  papers  demanded  of  him 
as  set  forth  In  paragraphs  numbered  (1)  to 
(4) ,  Inclusive,  In  the  attachment  to  the  said 
subpena,  to  the  end  that  the  said  James  R. 
Jones  may  be  proceeded  against  In  the  man- 
ner and  form  provided  by  law. 

The  record  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
said  subcommittee,  so  far  as  It  relates  to  the 
appearance  of  the  said  James  R.  Jones,  In- 
cluding the  statement  by  the  chairman  of 
the  subject  and  matter  tmder  Inquiry  Is  set 
forth  In  Appendix  I,  hereto  attached  and 
made  a  part  hereof. 

Other  pertinent  committee  proceedings  are 
set  forth  In  Appendix  II.  and  made  a  part 
hereof. 


Appendix  I 
(Tuesday,  October  19,  1965) 
United   States   House   or   Repre- 
sentatives.    Subcommittee     of 
THE    Committee    on    Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

Washington,  D.C. 

PtTBLIC  hearings 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  met,  pursuant  to  call, 
»t  10  a.m..   In   the   Caucus  Room,  Cannon 


House    Office    Building,    Washington,    DC, 
Hon.  Edwin  E.  Willis  (chairman)   presiding. 

(Subcommittee  members:  Representatives 
Edwin  E.  Willis,  of  Louisiana,  chairman; 
Joe  R.  Pool,  of  Texas;  Charles  L.  Weltner, 
of  Georgia;  John  M.  Ashbrook,  of  Ohio;  and 
John  H.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  of  Alabama.) 

Subcommittee  members  present:  Repre- 
sentatives Willis,  Pool,  Weltner,  Ashbrook, 
and  Buchanan. 

Committee  member  also  present:  Repre- 
sentative George  F.  Senner,  Jr.,  of  Arizona. 

Staff  members  present:  Francis  J.  McNa- 
mara,  director;  William  Hltz,  general  coun- 
sel; Alfred  M.  Nlttle,  counsel;  Donald  T. 
Appell,  chief  Investigator;  and  Philip  R. 
Manuel,  Investigator. 

The  Chairman.  The  subcommittee  will 
come  to  order. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  the  Chair  Is 
required  to  make  an  opening  statement,  and 
I  now  proceed  to  make  It. 

The  regular  members  of  the  subcommittee 
are  myself,  as  chairman,  Mr.  Pool  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Weltner  of  Georgia,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity or  Republican  member,  Mr.  Ashbrook 
of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  of  Alabama. 

We  are  very  pleased,  however,  to  have  with 
us  a  member  of  the  full  committee,  Mr. 
Senner.  I  would  hope  as  we  go  along  that 
other  members  of  the  full  committee  might 
be  able  to  attend  for  as  long  as  they  desire. 

Now  for  the  opening  statement. 

This  subcommittee  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  Is  convened  to 
hold  hearings  pursuant  to  a  resolution  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  full  committee  on 
March  30,  1965.  That  resolution  reads  as 
follows: 

"WHEREAS,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
89th  Congress  the  Chairman  Instructed  the 
staff  to  commence  a  preliminary  Inquiry  Into 
the  activities  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  orga- 
nizations In  the  United  States  to  assist  the 
Committee  In  determining  whether  It  should 
authorize  an  Investigation  of  the  Klan  orga- 
nizations; and 

"WHEREAS,  the  Conunlttee  on  February  2, 
1965,  by  resolution,  unanimously  directed  the 
Chairman  to  continue  the  preliminary  In- 
quiry; and 

"WHEREAS,  the  Chairman  has  today  made 
a  report  to  the  Committee  on  the  results  of 
this  preliminary  Inquiry,  which  report  clearly 
indicates  that  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
Klan  organizations'  activities  are  such  that 
the  Committee  should  authorize  an  Investi- 
gation; and 

"WHEREAS,  the  President's  recent  public 
appeal  also  demonstrates  that  such  an  In- 
vestigation is  Justified  and  necessary;  and 

"WHEREAS,  the  President  has  offered  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government  In  such  an  Investigation; 
now  therefore, 

"BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Committee 
undertake  an  Investigation  of  the  various 
Klan  organizations  and  their  activities  with 
the  view  of  holding  hearings  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  Congress  In  any  necessary  remedial 
legislation;  and 

"BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  Inas- 
much as  the  appropriation  for  the  Com- 
mittee's work  for  this  session  Is  not  sufficient 
to  enable  It  to  undertake  this  Investigation 
In  addition  to  other  investigations  already 
approved  and  under  way,  the  Chairman  Is 
directed  to  request  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  $50,000  to  conduct  an  Investiga- 
tion of  Ku  Klux  Klan  organizations;  and 

"BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the 
Chairman  Is  directed  to  continue  the  pre- 
liminary inquiry  Into  the  activities  of  the 
Black  Muslims,  the  Mlnutemen  and  the 
American  Nazi  Party  previously  authorized 
by  the  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  an  investigation  of  these 
groups  Is  called  for." 

As  this  resolution  Indicates,  the  commit- 
tee's decision  to  undertake  an  Investigation 
of  Ku  Klux  Klan  organizations  In  this  coun- 


try was  made  only  after  careful  consideration 
and  on  the  basis  of  certain  Information  con- 
cerning Klan  activities  then  In  Its  possession. 
Late  last  year,  the  committee  discussed  the 
growing  activities  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klans  and 
a  suggestion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pool  that  an 
Investigation  be  considered. 

Before  any  formal  investigation  Is  author- 
ized by  the  committee.  It  Is  usual  to  make  a 
preliminary  Inquiry.  The  staff  was,  there- 
fore, directed  to  do  so  In  this  Instance.  Other 
Members  of  Congress  subsequently  expressed 
themselves  on  the  subject,  particularly  Mr. 
Weltner,  who  called  the  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

At  its  organizational  meeting  on  Febru- 
ary 2  of  this  year,  the  committee  unani- 
mously authorized  the  continuance  of  this 
preliminary  Inqtilry.  Thereafter,  the  staff 
reported  to  the  committee  from  time  to  time 
and,  on  March  30,  the  committee  voted 
unanimously  that  a  formal  Investigation  be 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  holding  hear- 
ings whch  would  assist  the  Congress  In  draft- 
ing such  remedial  legislation  as  It  deemed 
appropriate  and  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
problems  created  by  Klan  activities. 

On  April  14  of  this  year,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  a  vote  of  312  to  43,  adopted 
House  Resolution  310.  authorizing  the  ex- 
penditure of  $50,000  for  the  committee's  In- 
vestigation of  Ku  Klux  Klan  organizations. 

What  must  Congress  know  to  determine 
whether  legislation  Is  called  for  In  this  area 
and,  if  so,  what  type  legislation  will  be  ef- 
fective? 

It  must  know  the  objectives  and  purposes 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klans,  their  structure  and 
organizations,  their  affiliated  organizations, 
and  groups  created  or  controlled  by  them 
or  organized  to  support,  defend,  and  sisslBt 
them.  The  Congress  must  know  their  con- 
stitutions and  bylaws,  the  type  of  activities 
in  which  they  engage,  how  they  are  con- 
trolled, who  their  key  officers  are,  how  Klan 
groups  are  financed,  and  what  their  funds 
are  used  for.  It  must  know  whether  the 
Klans  subscribe  to — and  use — Illegal  means 
to  achieve  either  declared  or  concealed  ob- 
jectives. The  Congress  must  know  whether 
the  operations  and  actions  directed  and  car- 
ried out  by  Klan  leaders  and  certain  mem- 
bers are  In  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the 
membership  as  a  whole,  or  whether  certain 
activities  are  engaged  In  without  the  knowl- 
edge and  approval  of  the  membership.  It 
must  know  whether  Klan  recruits  are  in- 
formed of  the  true  nature  and  purposes  of 
the  Klans — or  whether  they  are  hoodwinked 
Into  joining  them.  It  must  also  know,  of 
course,  something  of  the  size,  strength,  and 
scope  of  the  Klan  movement.  These  are  the 
matters  which  are  the  subject  of  this  In- 
quiry. 

At  the  time  the  committee  decision  to  con- 
duct this  Inquiry  was  annoimced,  certain 
Klan  leaders  stated  publicly  that  they  wel- 
comed the  Investigation.  Those  statements 
were  encouraging.  If  true.  It  is  the  com- 
mittee's hope  that  they  really  meant  them. 

The  investigative  work  done  by  the  com- 
mittee preparatory  to  these  hearings,  In  my 
belief,  has  been  thorough.  It  is  my  Intention 
that  these  hearings  will  be  fair  In  every  re- 
spect. For  this  reason,  Klan  lesdsrs  and 
members  will  have  nothing  to  fear  or  lose 
by  cooperating  fully  with  the  committee  by 
telling  all,  and  everything,  they  know  about 
Klan  oi>eratlonB.  They  have  nothing  to  fear 
or  lose,  that  Is,  If  they  have  nothing  to  hide — 
nothing  to  hide  from  the  Congress,  nothing 
to  hide  from  the  American  people,  and 
nothing  to  hide  from  the  rank-and-file  Klan 
membership. 

I  would  point  out  to  all  witnesses  sum- 
moned to  testify  In  this  inquiry  that  it  Is 
being  conducted  by  a  duly  and  lawfully  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  Congress, 
the  lawmaking  branch  of  our  Government, 
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.  that  the  oourU  have  held,  over  and  over 
thai  every  American  dtlaen  hae  a 
dilty  to  answer  all  pertinent  queetlona  aeked 
hi  n  In  such  an  Inquiry. 

rhe  Supreme  Court  In  a  19B7  decision 
gr  ywlng  out  of  another  Inquiry  by  this  com- 
m  ttee  reiterated  a  fundamental  principle  of 
ot  r  Oovemmant  when  It  stated : 

"The  power  of  Congress  to  conduct  Inves- 
tl|  ationa  is  inherent  In  the  legislative  proc- 

.  er 

Lt  then  went  on  to  say : 
'It  Is  unqueetlonably  the  duty  of  all  cltl- 
to  oooperate  with  the  Congreas  in  Its 
eflorts  to  obtain  the  facts  needed  for  Intelli- 
X  legislative  action.  It  Is  their  unre- 
n^ttlng  obligation  to  respond  to  subpoenas, 
respect  the  dignity  of  the  Congress  and 
committees  and  to  testify  fully  with  re- 
t  to  matters  within  the  province  of 
Investigation.  (U.S.  v.  Watkins.  354 
178.)"  (Emphasis  added.] 
That  this  was  not  a  new  or  novel  holding 
the  Court  Is  Indicated  by  many  much 
Uar  rulings  of  similar  nature  and.  for 
pie.  by  a  relatively  recent  report  of  a 
oommlttee  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
whlch  in  IB03 — without  evoking 
y  protest — stated  that: 
"■very  cHlzen.  when  called  as  a  witness, 
the  duty  to  disclose  any  facts  within  his 
knowledge  sought  by  a  coiu-t  or  by  a  duly 
0(  natltuted  Isglslative  committee." 

Oenerally,  the  committee  recognizes  only 
valid  reason  for  a  witneee'  refusal  to  an- 
pertlnent  questions — the  invocation  of 
fifth  amendment,  a  statement  by  the  wlt- 
ss  that  It  is  his  belief  that  an  honest  an- 
er  to  the  question  might  lead  to  his  being 
pioaecuted  for  a  criminal  act. 

The  various  Klan  organizations  operating 
this  country  today  proclaim  that  they  are 
pitrloUc,  100  percent  Americans,  Christian. 
B  oral,  and  law  abiding.  I  hope,  therefore, 
tl  at  we  will  not,  in  these  hearings,  experl- 
•I  ice  what  we  have  so  often  seen  in  prac- 
U  »lly  all  of  our  Investigations  in  other  areas 
the  committee's  Jurisdiction — witness 
ait«r  witness  finding  it  necessary,  or  feeling 
tl  a  need,  to  Invoke  the  fifth  amendment, 
a)  aln  and  again,  when  asked,  not  about  his 
bfllefs,  but  about  his  actions. 

All  witnesses,  as  I  have  said — and  I  stress 
tAls — wUl  have  the  right  to  make  proper  in- 
T  cation  of  the  fifth  amendment  in  this  in- 
q  ilry.  The  American  people,  however,  are 
n  >t  likely  to  look  with  favor  on  such  recourse 
b  '  persons  who  proclaim  from  the  rooftops 
tJ  tat  they  are  saviors  of  America  and  patriots 
w  oond  to  none.  The  public  cannot  be  ex- 
p  icted  to  approve  such  action  in  these  hear- 
tqga  any  more  than  it  has  in  other  inquiries 
which  witnesses  have  taken  refuge  in 
o4nstltutlonal  provisions  even  while  con- 
sflztng  to  destroy  the  Constitution. 

And  talking  about  conspiracy.  I  would  add 
tAls  point:  There  are  various  kinds  of  con- 
s]  ilraey,  In  addition  to  that  which  is  aimed 
a  the  dsatruction  of  our  Oovernment.  and 
a  1  kinds  are  outlawed.  As  Justice  Robert  H. 
J  lOkson  statad  In  his  concurring  opinion  in 
tl  iS  caaa  of  Dennia  versus  United  States:  "The 
C  institution  does  not  make  conspiracy  a 
0^  right." 

In  his  concurring  opinion  in  another  case, 
t&at  of  American  Communicatiom  Asaocia- 
ft  jn  versus  Douda,  Justice  Jackson  pointed 
ovt  that: 

The  conspiracy  principle  has  traditionally 
bftan  employed  to  protect  society  against  all 
[anglnc  up"  or  concerted  action  in  viola- 
t  on  of  Its  laws.  No  term  passes  that  this 
C  }urt  does  not  sustain  convictions  based  on 
tJ  lat  doctrine  for  violations  of  the  antitrust 
liws  or  other  statutes.  •  •  •  {A.Cji.  v. 
Ipudt.S9»VM.S8a.)" 

Ooiwpincy  to  take  a  man's  life,  to  injure 
him,  or  to  deny  certain  groups  of  people 
tl  lalr  rights  Is  no  more  protected  by  the  Con- 
si  ttatton  than  is  conspiracy  to  destroy  our 
government.     Conspiracy,  in  and  of  itself. 


is  BO  Inimical  to  ordered  society  that  there  is 
a  brocMl  Federal  statute  which  makes  It  a 
crime  to  conspire  to  commit  any  offense 
against  the  United  States.  (Title  18,  U.SC. 
sec.  371.) 

And  there  Is  a  third,  specific  kind  of  con- 
spiracy I  must  mention  here — the  secret 
ganging  up  of  any  group  to  punish  or  harm  a 
p>er8on  in  any  way  because  that  person  has. 
In  line  with  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  testified 
before  a  congressional  committee,  giving  the 
committee  the  kind  of  information  the  Con- 
gress must  have  to  enact  laws  for  the  general 
welfare. 

That  kind  of  conspiracy,  like  all  other 
forms.  Is  outlawed.  In  fact,  influencing  or 
injuring  witnesses  is  so  destructive  of  the 
American  way  of  life,  eating  away  at  Its  legis- 
lative foundation,  that  it  is  a  criminal  act 
even  when  there  is  no  conspiracy  Involved  in 
it.  The  very  act  of  harming,  or  of  attempt- 
ing to  harm.  Influence,  or  intimidate,  a  sub- 
penaed  witness  to  keep  him  from  talking  or 
of  injuring  or  threatening  a  witness  because 
he  has  cooperated  with  the  Congress  by  giv- 
ing testimony  Is  punishable  by  5  years  in 
prison  and /or  a  fine  of  $5,000. 

And  I  want  to  state  for  the  record,  here 
and  now,  that  no  one  had  better  attempt  to 
violate  this  law  In  regard  to  any  witness 
under  subpena  to  testify  in  this  Inquiry.  If 
anyone  does,  then  Just  as  certainly  as  I  am 
sitting  here  today,  I  will  do  all  In  my  power 
to  see  that  the  guilty  party,  or  parties,  are 
punished  according  to  the  law.  and  I  know 
that  all  other  members  of  the  committee  feel 
the  same  way  about  It  because  we  have  dis- 
cussed It  many  times.  Being  informed,  as 
they  are,  of  the  facts  developed  to  date  In 
this  investigation,  the  stibcommlttee  mem- 
bers have  quite  naturally  formed  certain 
tentative  opinions  of  some  Klan  groups  and 
their  leaders.  However,  we  are  not  going  to 
prejudge  the  issue.  These  facts  have  raised 
questions  in  our  minds,  but  in  any  human 
undertaking  there  can  be  error,  and  it  is 
also  possible  that  there  might  be  some  ex- 
planation for  certain  of  the  facts  we  have 
uncovered.  That  is  one  reason  why  this 
public  hearing  Is  being  held — -to  test  the  ac- 
curacy of  our  Investigative  effort  and  to  give 
the  persons  concerned  an  opportunity  to 
answer  the  questions  that  have  been  raised  in 
our  minds — to  deny,  to  qualify,  to  confirm, 
to  explain. 

This  is  as  It  should  be.  Congress  cannot 
legislate  on  the  basis  of  Investigation  alone. 
It  should,  and  must,  test  the  results  of  its 
Inveetlgatlons.  except  when  national  security 
precludes  It,  In  public  hearings.  This  is  what 
we  have  done  In  the  past;  it  Is  what  we  will 
do  in  the  future.  This  Is  In  conformity  with 
the  rules  of  the  House  and  with  coiu-t 
decisions.  We  are  engaged  in  the  business  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  they 
have  a  right  to  t>e  able  to  see  and  Judge  for 
themselves  how  that  business  Is  being 
conducted. 

Let  me  remind  all  that  this  is  an  Inquiry, 
not  a  prosecution.  We  are  an  investigating 
committee.  We  are  charged  with  the  duty 
of  developing  facts  about  the  Klans  and 
making  them  a  part  of  a  public  record,  not 
to  convict  anyone  of  anything,  but  for  the 
piu-pose  of  assisting  the  Congress  In  the  per- 
formance  of   Its   legislative   function. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  all  witnesses 
summoned  to  testify  In  these  hearings  to 
testify  fully  and  honestly,  without  evasion 
or  subterfuge  and  without  fear.  This  is 
yotu  duty.  If  you  truly  have  the  national 
interest  at  heart,  this  is  what  you  will  do. 
By  way  of  both  encouragement  and  warning, 
I  want  to  say  that  this  Is  a  country  of  law, 
that  It  is  strong  and  secure;  and  that  no 
individuals,  groups,  or  conspiracies  within 
Its  borders  can,  or  will,  prevail  against  Its 
laws. 

I  now  offer  for  inclusion  In  the  record  the 
July  19,  1965,  order  of  app>olntment  of  the 
subcommittee  to  conduct  these  hearings. 


That  order  reads  as  follows,  that  order  of 
mine    as    chairman,    addressed    to    Mr.    Mc- 

Namara,  the  director  of  the  committee: 

"Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  law 
and  the  Rules  of  this  Committee,  I  hereby 
appoint  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  consisting  of 
Honorable  Job  R.  Pool,  Honorable  Charles 
L.  WxLTNBH,  Honorable  John  M.  Ashbrook, 
and  Honorable  John  H.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  as 
associate  members,  and  myself  as  Chairman, 
to  conduct  hearing^  in  Washington,  D.C.! 
commencing  on  or  about  Tuesday,  July  20,' 
1965.  and/or  at  such  other  times  thereafter 
and  places  as  said  subcommittee  shall  de- 
termine, as  contemplated  by  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  the  30th  day 
of  March  1965,  authorizing  hearings  con- 
cerning the  activities  of  the  various  Ku  Klux 
Klan  organizations  in  the  United  States. 

"Please  make  this  action  a  matter  of  Com- 
mittee record. 

"If  any  member  Indicates  his  inability  to 
serve,  please  notify  me. 

"Given  under  my  hand  this  19th  day  of 
July  1965. 

•78/  Edwin  E.  Willis 
Edwin  E.  Wttus 
"Chairman,  Committee  on   Un-Amer- 
ican Activities." 

•  *  •  *  • 
Wednesday,  October  20,  1965 

UNrrED   States   House   or   Repre- 

SENTATTVES,     OT    THE     COMMTrTEE 

ON  Un-Amhucan  AcTrvmEs, 

Washington,  D.C. 

PUBLIC    HEAKINGS 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  met,  pursuant  to 
recess,  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Caucus  Room,  Can- 
non House  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC, 
Hon.  Edwin  E.  Willis  (chairman)  presiding. 

(Subcommittee  members:  Representative 
EtowiN  E.  Wnxis,  of  Louisiana,  chairman; 
JoE  R.  Pool,  of  Texas;  Charles  L.  Weltneb, 
of  Georgia;  John  M.  Ashbrook,  of  Ohio;  and 
John  H.  Btjchanan,  Jr.,  of  Alabama.) 

Subcommittee  members  present:  Repre- 
sentatives Willis,  Pool,  Weltner,  Ashbrook, 
and  Buchanan. 

Committee  members  also  present:  George 
F.  Senner,  Jr.,  of  Arizona,  and  RichAjRd  H. 
Ichord,  of  Missouri. 

Staff  members  present:  Francis  J.  Mc- 
Namara,  director;  William  Hitz.  general 
counsel;  Alfred  M.  Nittle,  counsel;  Donald 
T.  Appell,  chief  Investigator;  and  Philip  R. 
Manuel,  Investigator. 

The  Chairman.  The  subcommittee  will 
please  come  to  order. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Afternoon  Session — Wednesday,  October  20, 

1965 

(The  subcommittee  reconvened  at  2  p.m., 
Hon.  Edwin  E.  Willis,  chairman,  presiding.) 

( Subconunlttee  members  present  at  time 
of  reconvening:  Representatives  Wnxis, 
Pool,  and  Askbrook.) 

The  Chairman.  The  subcommittee  will 
please  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Appell,  call  yoiu:  next  witness. 

•  •  «  •  • 
The  Chairman.  All  right.     Call  your  next 

witness. 

Mr.  Appell.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  call  Mr.  James  R.  Jones. 

The  Chairman.  The  photographers  will 
have  to  desist.    Please  raise  your  right  hand. 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony 
you  are  about  to  give  will  be  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so 
help  you  God? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do. 
testimowt   or   james   Robertson   jones,  ac- 

COMPANHD  BT  COtTNSrL,  LESTER  v.  CHALMERS, 
JR. 

Mr.  Ai'PELL.  Mr.  Jones,  will  you  sUte  your 
full  name  for  the  record,  please,  sir? 
Mr.  Jones.  James  Robertson  Jones. 
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Mr.  Appell.  Are  you  appearing  here  this 
afternoon  in  respwnse  to  a  subpena  served 
upon  you  by  a  deputy  United  States  mar- 
shal at  10:20  o'clock  a.m.,  on  the  11th  day 
of  October  1966? 

Mr.  JoNis.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Appell.  Are  you  represented  by  coun- 
sel? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Appell.  Will  counsel  please  Identify 
himself? 

Mr.  Chalmers.  My  name  Ls  Lester  V.  Chal- 
mers, Jr.  I  am  an  attorney  at  law,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  501  First  Federal  Building. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Jones,  when  and  where 
were  you  born? 

Mr.  Jones.  Rowan  County. 

(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  speak  Into  the 
microphone? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer to  that  question  for  reasons  that  I 
honestly  feel  my  answer  might  tend  to  in- 
criminate me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as 
giiaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5,  1,  4.  and 
14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  what  we  call 
Identifying  and  preliminary  questions,  and 
I  can't  conceive  your  constitutional  rights 
being  Impaired  by  answering  this  question, 
and  perhaps  others  along  the  same  line. 

I  therefore  order  and  direct  you  to  an- 
swer the  question. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  for  reasons  that  I  hon- 
estly feel  my  answer  might  tend  to  incrim- 
inate me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as  guar- 
anteed to  me  by  amendments  5,  1,  4,  and  14 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Jones,  would  you  give  to 
the  committee  a  brief  r6svun6  of  your  edu- 
cational background? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  for  reasons  that  I  hon- 
estly feel  my  answer  might  tend  to  Incrim- 
inate me  in  violation  of  my  rights  as  guar- 
anteed to  me  by  amendments  5,  1,  4,  and  14 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  Chairman.  I  order  and  direct  you  to 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  resjjectfuUy  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  for  reasons  that  I  hon- 
estly feel  my  answer  might  tend  to  Incrim- 
inate me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as  guar- 
anteed to  me  by  amendments  5,  1,  4,  and  14 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  respect  your 
Invocation  of  the  rights  if  you  honestly  be- 
lieve, as  you  Just  read  there.  But  do  you 
honestly  believe  that  if  you  answer  that 
simple  question  as  to  your  educational  back- 
ground it  could  possibly  involve  you  In 
anything? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  for  reasons  that  I  honestly 
feel  my  answer  might  tend  to  Incriminate 
me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as  guaranteed 
me  by  amendments  3,  1,  4,  and  14  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  you  are  reading 
your  answers.  I  am  not  being  technical  about 
a  witness'  right  to  invoke  constitutional 
privileges.  But  If  you  know,  can  you  tell 
me  upon  what  basis  you  are  invoking  the 
first  amendment? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  for  reasons  that  I  honestly 
feel  my  answer  might  tend  to  Incriminate 
me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as  guaranteed 
me  by  amendments  5.  1.  4.  and  14  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  The  14th  amendment  talks 
about  equal  protection  of  the  law  and  things 
of  that  kind.  On  what  basis  are  you  possibly 
Invoking  the  14th  amendment? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
to  that  question  for  reasons  that  I  honestly 
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feel  my  answer  might  tend  to  Incriminate 
me  in  violation  of  my  rights  as  guaranteed 
to  me  by  amendments  5,  1,  4,  and  14  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  fourth 
amendment?  On  what  basis  are  you  invok- 
ing that? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  for  reasons  that  I  honestly 
feel  my  answer  might  tend  to  incriminate  me 
In  violation  of  my  rights  as  guaranteed  to 
me  by  amendments  5,  1.  4.  and  14  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  I  Invite  you  in  all  serious- 
ness and  in  the  interest  of  orderly  procedure, 
if  you  wish  on  advice  of  yotir  counsel,  to 
simply  say,  If  you  intend  from  here  on  to 
have  some  more  Invocations,  that  you  decline 
to  answer  the  questions  on  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

I  make  that  suggestion,  and  I  Invite  you  to 
follow  that  course  if  you  want  to. 

Ask  the  next  question. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Jones,  would  you  briefly 
outline  for  the  committee  your  employment 
background? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  for  reasons  that  I  honestly  feel 
my  answer  might  tend  to  incriminate  me  in 
violation  of  my  rights  as  guaranteed  me  by 
amendments  6,  1.4,  and  14  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Jones,  your  subpena  served 
upon  you  on  October  11,  1965,  called  for 
you  to  produce  certain  documents.  Were  you 
present  In  the  hearing  room  yesterday  when 
the  Chairman  read  his  opening  statement? 
Did  you  receive  a  copy  of  the  opening  state- 
ment and  do  you  understand  its  contents 
prior  to  my  asking  for  a  demand  for  those 
documents? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  de- 
liver  

(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  the  grounds  pre- 
viously stated. 

Mr.  Chalmers.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  state 
to  the  committee 

The  Chairman.  What  Is  the  pending  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  Appell.  I  asked  them  if  he  was  present 
when  your  opening  statement  was  made, 
whether  he  received  a  copy  of  the  opening 
statement,  and  whether  or  not  he  understood 
the  content  of  the  opening  statement. 

Mr.  Chalmers.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  state 
to  the  committee,  and  to  you,  sir,  that  my 
client  has  been  Informed  of  the  opening 
statement  and  is  well  aware  of  the  contents 
thereof,  and  has  been  informed  by  me  also 
of  that  fact  and  what  the  opening  statement 
contains. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  correct.  Is  It  not? 
You  can  answer  that. 

Well,  you  speak  for  your  client? 

Mr.  Chalmers.  I  am  speaking  for  my 
client,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  that  expe- 
ditious way  of  proceeding. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Jones,  part  1  of  the  at- 
tachment to  your  subpena,  which  was  made 
a  part  of  the  subpena,  called  upon  you  to 
produce : 

"All  books,  records,  documents,  corre- 
spondence, and  memoranda  relating  to  the 
organization  of  and  the  conduct  of  business 
and  affairs  of  the  Invisible  Empire,  United 
EUans,  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of 
America,  Inc.,  also  known  as  the  United 
Klans  of  America,  Inc.,  Knights  of  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  and  affiliated  organizations,  namely, 
the  Alabama  Rescue  Service,  New  Bern  and 
Blounts  Creek  Fund,  In  your  F>06sesslon,  cus- 
tody or  control,  or  maintained  by  you  or 
available  to  you  as  Grand  Dr.igon,  Realm 
(State)  of  North  Carolina,  of  the  Invisible 
Empire,  United  Klans,  Knights  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  of  America,  Inc.,  also  known  as 
the  United  Klans  of  America,  Inc.,  Knights 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan." 


I  now  ask  you  to  produce  those  docimnents, 
sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  deliver 
to  the  committee  any  and  all  records  as  re- 
quested by  this  committee  under  subpena 
dated  October  8,  1965.  for  that  information 
is  not  relevant  and  germane  to  the  subject 
under  Investigation,  and  the  same  would  not 
aid  the  Congress  In  consideration  of  any 
valid  remedial  legislation,  nor  is  such  re- 
quired within  the  scope  of  that  authorized 
by  Rule  IV  of  the  House  rules  adopted  by 
the  89th  Congress,  by  House  Resolution  8, 
adopted  January  4,  1965. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Buchanan  left  the  hear- 
ing room.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jones,  the  committee 
does  not  accept  your  reasons  for  refusal  to 
answer.  It  does  not  accept  any  of  your  con- 
stitutional invocations,  and  is  of  the  opinion 
that  your  failure  to  produce  the  documents 
enumerated  may  well  result  In  a  contempt 
citation,  in  a  recommendation  by  this  sub- 
committee to  the  full  committee,  and  by  the 
full  committee  to  the  Hoxise  of  Representa- 
tives,  for   a   contempt  citation. 

(At  this  point  Mr,  Buchanan  returned  to 
the  hearing  room,  i 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  It  won't  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  repeat  the  reasons  why  the 
committee  does  not  accept  your  reasons  for 
refusal  to  produce  these  documents. 

Is  that  understood.  Mr.  Counsel? 

Mr.  Chalmers.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  Instance  I  therefore 
order  and  direct  you.  Mr  Jones,  to  produce 
those  documents  called  for  by  part  1  of  the 
attachment  to  your  subpena. 

May  I  have  the  prlvllejre  from  here  on  to 
say  for  the  reasons  previously  given  the  com- 
mittee rejects  the  refusal  to  produce  the 
documents? 

Mr.  Chalmers.  Yes,  sir;  and  may  I  state 
to  the  Chairman  and  to  the  committee  my 
client  Is  well  aware  of  the  implications. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  know  If  you  an- 
swered the  question,  Mr.  Jones. 

Did  he? 

I  now  order  and  direct  you  to  produce  those 
documents  enumerated  in  part  1  of  the  at- 
tachment to  your  subpena. 

( Witness  confers  with  counsel  ) 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  deliver 
to  the  committee  any  and  all  records  as  re- 
quested by  this  committee  under  subpena 
dated  October  8.  1965,  for  that  information 
Is  not  relevant  and  germane  to  the  subject 
under  Investigation,  and  the  same  would  not 
aid  the  Congress  In  the  consideration  of  any 
valid  remedial  legislation,  nor  is  such  inquiry 
within  the  scope  of  that  authorized  to  be 
Investigated  by  Rule  IV  of  the  rules  adopted 
by  the  89th  Congress,  by  House  Resolution 
8.  adopted  Januarj-  4.  1965. 

(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Counselor,  would  you 
listen  to  me  now? 

My  own  general  counsel  suggests  that  I  ask 
you  if  It  is  understood  that,  first,  he  heard 
my  questioning  of  Mr.  Shelton  along  these 
lines,  and.  second,  are  you  still  satisfied  that 
you  well  understand  the  purposes  and  ob- 
jectives and  fiertlnency  of  evidence  now  being 
presented  as  described  in  my  opening  state- 
ment, and  with  all  of  that  knowledge  he  still 
persists  in  refusing  to  produce  the  docu- 
ments?   That  is  understood? 

Mr.  Chalmers.  Let  me  speak  to  my  client. 

(Counsel  confers  with  witness.) 

Mr.  Chalmers.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think,  sir, 
I  am  not  fully  familiar  how  we  can  stipulate 
to  something  in  this  hearing,  but  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  desire  to  extend  It  out,  My 
client,  sir.  heard  what  the  Chairman  told  Mr. 
Shelton  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  includes  the  fact 
that  I  told  Mr.  Shelton,  and  It  applies  to 
him,  too,  that  this  order  Is  for  him  to  re- 
spond to  the  subf>ena  by  producing  these 
documents  on  the  basis  of  his  representative 
capacity  as  Orand  Dragon? 


ir74 


\di.  CHA1.JUU.  I  can't  £0  that  far,  sir.  I 
az  L  Mrry,  I  can't  go  tbat  far.  I  can  stipulate, 
■ii ,  to  thla,  tbat  tb«  subpena  reads  to  Jamea 
R.  Jones,  and  that  bas«d  on  that,  the  otiglnal 
•u  apena  which  we  have  here,  I  Imagine,  ha 
wi  >  ordered  to  produce  the  items  listed  In 
m  mber  1,  tbat  he  heard  your  statement* 
w1  ih  respect  to  what  Mr.  Shelton  said,  that 
lit  .  Shelton  waa  toM  this  morning,  tbat  he 
he  trd  and  la  familiar  with  the  opening  state- 
mi  nt  made  by  the  Chairman  yesterday,  and 
tb  tt  he  realise*  the  poealblllty  of  a  contempt 
ell  »tlon  based  on  the  subpena  served  upon 
m  a  dated  Octot>er  8,  1M4. 

don't  know  what  date  It  was  served  on 
bl  a. 

rbe  Chajucait.  Look  at  paragraph  1. 

At.   Chaucsbs.  I   see    that.    Let   me    say 
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rhe  CKASucAir.  I  call  to  your  attention, 
Chalmers,  tbat  paragraph  1  of  the  attach- 
ment to  the  subpena  calls  for  certain  records 
blm,  of  course,  to  produce,  but  it  reads 
maintained  by  you" — "document*  •  •  • 
your  poaaeaalon.  ctutody  or  control,  or 
maintained  by  you  or  available  to  you  as 
Oi  uid  Dragon,  Realm  (State)  of  North  Caro- 
Ilz  a.  of  the  Invisible  Bnplre,  United  Klans, 
Ki  Igbt*  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of  America. 
In ;.,  also  known  a*  the  United  Klans  of 
Ar  terlca.  Inc..  Knlghta  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan." 
k>  the  capacity  la  there. 
dr.  CHALMXifl.  I  am  certain,  sir,  that  the 
wt  rdlng  of  a  subpena  speaks  for  itself,  and 
cei  talnly  whatever  la  there  we  will  certainly 
•tl  }ulate  on  tbat  this  subpena  was  served  on 
bt  a  based  upon  what  waa  said  In  the  sub- 
pe  la.  Itself. 

[tie  Chaibmaw.  If  you  have  any  objection, 
yop  are  a  good  lawyer,  and  I  will  recess  and 
another  one  on  blm. 
iT.  CRAiacaw.  No.  air;  I  do  not. 
"be  CHASMAit.  Is  It  agreed  to  the  under- 
tU  ndlng  that  he  la  being  directed  to  produce 
th<  ae  documents  In  his  possession,  control. 
cu  itody  or  control,  or  maintained  by  him,  or 
avillable  to  him  as  Grand  Dragon? 

other  words,  as  an  offlclal  of  the  or- 
ga4lBktlons  technically  enumerated  In  that 
sul  ipena?  We  can  agree  to  tbat.  I  think  It  Is 
selr-evtdent  tbat  It  speaks  for  Itself  and  that 
hat  It  means.  But  If  you  have  any  tecb- 
nldal  reasons,  let's  recess  and  I  will  serve  an- 
ot)  er  one  on  blm. 
1  tr.  CRALMns.  We  expressly  state,  sir,  that 
will  stipulate  that  the  subpena  says  what 
it  1  asans. 

'  "be    Cmaoucait.  What    Is     It     you     can't 
Btlfulate.  then? 

CHALMsas.  I  can  stipulate,  sir.  that  he 
heibd  your  opening  statement. 
1  be  Craoucan.  I  understand  tbat. 
I  [r.   Ckalmrs.  I  can  stipulate  that   this 
sut  pena  was  served  on  blm  asking  him  to 
pre  luce  these  records. 

1  be  Chaohcan.  In  his  capacity  enimier- 
atel? 

B  Er.  CRALicna.  As  whatever  the  capacity  Is 
in    :here,  sir.    I  wish  I  could  approach  the 
b«i  eta. 
1  he  Chajsman.  Come  up  here. 
( [}lsc\UBloa  off  the  record.) 
1  he  CHAiaacAM.  May  I  suggest  that  perhaps 
wbit  good  counsel  has  In  mind  Is  that  he 
sUpulate  and  agree  tbat  bis  client  Is 
Orand  Dragon  of  this  order,  but  that  he 
stipulate  that  he  Is  directed  to  produce 
documents  as  Orand  Dragon. 
Chai.mws.  Tes,  sir. 
■l>ie   CHABiMtw.  In   other   words,   we   will 
to  establish  that  be  Is  Orand  Dragon. 
.  Chaucbw.  Yes.  sir. 
Iftte  CHAnMAM .  We  will  ask  blm  that  quea- 
tloi  right  away. 

Ifr.  Cnti.wnm.  All  right,  sir.    Thank  you. 


Itie  Chaiucak.  By  the  way,  we  have  evl- 
undar  oath  In  the  record  that  he  la. 
•srlbualy. 


The  bells  have  rung  and  while  this  com- 
mittee under  the  rules  of  the  House  Is 
authorized  to  sit  continuously  there  Is  an 
Important  vote  going  on. 

The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  In  order 
to  respond  to  that  roll  call.  We  will  resume 
at  3:  IS. 

But  before  that,  may  I  ask  you  while  this 
thing  Is  on  our  minds,  what  you  said  in 
response  to  my  colloquy  and  technical  dis- 
cussion we  had  with  reference  to  this  witness. 
Mr.  Jones,  that  Is  your  same  position  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Shelton? 

Mr.  Chalmess.  Yes.  sir;  that  Is  correct 

The  CHAniMAN.  The  committee  will  stand 
In  recess  until  3:15. 

(Whereupon,  at  3:50  pjn.  the  subcommit- 
tee recessed.  All  subcommittee  members 
present  at  time  of  recess. ) 

(The  subcommittee  reconvened  at  3:35 
p.m.  Subcommittee  members  present :  Rep- 
resentatives Wn.Lis,  Pool,  Asubrook.  and 
Buchanan.) 

The  Chaixman,  The  subcommittee  wUl  be 
In  order. 

The  photographers  will  remove  their 
equipment. 

Proceed,  Mr.  Appell. 

Mr.  Apptix.  Mr.  Jones,  under  the  attach- 
ment to  the  subpena,  section  2,  you  are 
called  upon  to  produce : 

"All  books,  records,  documents,  corre- 
spondence, and  memoranda  in  your  posses- 
sion, custody  or  control,  or  maintained  by 
or  available  to  you.  In  your  capacity  as 
Grand  Dragon,  Realm  (State)  of  North  Caro- 
lina, of  the  United  Klans  of  America,  Inc., 
Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  which  the 
'Constitution  and  Laws'  of  said  organization 
authorize  and  require  to  be  maintained  by 
you  and  any  other  officer  of  said  organiza- 
tion, the  same  being  In  your  possession,  cus- 
tody or  control." 

I  now  ask  you  to  produce  those  docu- 
ments. 

The  Chairman.  Now  let  me  say  this:  It 
Is  understood.  I  take  It.  so  we  won't  have 
to  cover  It  any  more,  that  under  the  first 
paragraph  of  this  attachment,  and  under 
this  one.  and  under  others  to  follow,  that 
the  subpena  duces  tecum  directs  him  to  pro- 
duce those  documents  In  his  capacity  recited 
In  that  paragraph 

Mr.  Chalmeks.  Yes.  sir;  that  is  stipulated 
sir. 

Mr.    Appbll.  Please    answer    the    question. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  deliver 
to  the  committee  any  and  all  records  re- 
quested by  this  committee  under  subpena 
dated  October  8.  1965.  for  that  Information 
Is  not  relevant  and  germane  to  the  subject 
under  Investigation,  and  the  same  would 
not  aid  the  Congress  In  consideration  of  any 
valid  remedial  legislation,  nor  is  such  Inquiry 
within  the  scope  of  that  authorized  by  the 
Rule  IV  of  the  rules  adopted  by  the  89th 
Congress,  by  Hoxise  Resolution  8.  adopted 
January  4,  1965. 

(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  deliver 
records  or  documents  for  i  honestly  feel  that 
they  might  tend  to  Incriminate  me  and  be 
a  violation  of  my  rights  as  guaranteed  by 
amendments  5.  1.  4.  and  14  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  a 
direction. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  do  that. 

B4r.  Jones,  I  now  order  and  direct  you  for 
the  reaaona  previously  Indicated,  which  yotir 
counsel  has  stipulated  need  not  be  repeated, 
to  produce  those  documents. 

Mr.  JONis.  I  respectfully  decline  to  deliver 
to  the  committee  any  and  all  records  as 
required  by  this  committee  under  subpena 
dated  October  8,  1965.  for  that  Information 
Is  not  relevant  and  germane  to  the  subject 
under  Investigation,  and  the  same  would  not 
aid  the  Congress  in  the  consideration  of  any 
valid  remedial  legislation,  nor  is  such  inquiry 


within  the  scope  of  that  authorized  by  the 
investigation,  by  Rule  IV  of  the  House  rules 
adopted  by  the  80tb  Congress,  by  House 
Resolution  8,  adopted  January  4,  1965. 

I  respectfully  decline  to  deliver  to  the 
committee  such  records  or  documents  for  the 
reason  that  I  honestly  feel  they  might  tend 
to  Incriminate  me  and  be  a  violation  of  my 
rights  gtiaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  6, 
1,  4,  and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Jones,  part  3  of  the  sub- 
pena calls  for  you  to  produce: 

"Ooplea  of  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  Form  1120,  (titled) 
U.S.  Corporation  Income  Tax  Return,'  for 
the  fiscal  years  1961  through  June  30,  1965, 
filed  by  you  as  Grand  Dragon,  Realm  (State) 
of  North  Carolina,  United  Klans  of  America 
Inc..  Knlghta  of  the  Ku  Klax  Klan." 

I  now  ask  you  to  produce  those  documents 
In  your  possession. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  deliver 
to  the  committee  any  and  all  records  as  re- 
quired by  this  committee — as  requested  by 
this  committee  under  subpena  dated  October 
8,  1965,  for  that  information  is  not  relevant 
and  germane  to  the  subject  under  Investi- 
gation, and  the  same  would  not  aid  the  Con- 
gress in  the  consideration  of  any  valid  reme- 
dial legislation,  nor  is  such  inquiry  within 
the  scope  of  that  authorized  to  be  Investi- 
gated by  Rule  IV  of  the  rules  adopted  by  the 
89th  Congress,  by  House  Resolution  8, 
adopted  January  4,  1965. 

I  respectfully  decline  to  deliver  to  the  com- 
mittee any  such  records  as  requested  as  they 
might  tend  to  incriminate  me  and  violate 
my  rights  as  guaranteed  me  by  amendments 
5.  1,  4,  and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Weltner  entered  the 
hearing  room.) 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Jones,  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
you  filed  no  corporate  tax  return? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  for  the  reason  that  I  honestly 
feel  my  answer  might  tend  to  Incriminate 
me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as  guaranteed 
me  by  amendments  5,  1,  4,  and  14  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Jones,  is  It  not  a  fact  that 
during  the  3  days  of  August  6,  7,  and  8, 
1965,  the  North  Carolina  Klan  was  holding 
rallies  In  the  Wilson,  North  Carolina,  area? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel  my  answer  might  tend  to  in- 
criminate me  in  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5,  1,  4, 
and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  Appell.  And  Isn't  It  a  further  fact 
that  Internal  Revenue  Agent  Roy  Heddy  con- 
ferred with  Mr.  Shelton  and  yourself  and 
received  the  following  Information,  and  I 
quote  from  a  report  supplied  to  the  com- 
mittee: 

"The  Realm  of  North  Carolina  Is  simply  a 
geographical  subdivision  of  the  National 
Chapter  and  is  used  only  to  Identify  a  given 
area,  i.e.  [that  is],  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina. It  is  not  an  organization  and  has  no 
funds,  income  or  expense,  therefore  no  re- 
turns are  due.  •   •   ••• 

Wasnt   that  statement  made   to  the   In- 
ternal   Revenue   Service   agent   by   you   and 
Mr.  Shelton  as  reported  by  the  agent? 
Mr.  Jones.  May  I  consult  counsel? 
(Witness  confers  with  coxmsel.) 
Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  for  reasons  that  I  honestly  feel 
my  answer  might  tend  to  Incriminate  me  in 
violation  of  my  rights  as  guaranteed  to  me 
by  amendments  6,  1,  4,  and  14  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America. 

(Document  previously  marked  "Robert 
Shelton  Exhibit  No.  5.") 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Jones,  under  paragraph 
4 — section  4 — of  the  attachment  which  was 
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made  a  part  of  the  subpena,  you  were  ordered 
to  produce: 

"All  books,  records,  documents,  correspond- 
ence, and  memoranda  of  the  Invisible 
Empire,  United  Klans,  Knights  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  of  America,  Inc..  also  known  as 
the  United  Klans  of  America.  Inc.,  Knights 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  affiliated  organi- 
zations, namely,  the  Alabama  Rescue  Service, 
and  the  Realm  (State)  of  North  Carolina  and 
the  Capital  City  Restoration  Association,  In 
your  possession,  custody  or  control,  or  main- 
tained by  you  or  available  to  you  as  Grand 
Dragon,  Realm  (State)  of  North  Carolina  of 
the  Invisible  Empire,  United  Klans,  Knights 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of  America,  Inc.,  also 
known  as  the  United  Klans  of  America,  Inc.. 
Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  which  relate 
to  Insurance  contracts  between  the  Capital 
City  Restoration  Association  and  the  Inter- 
national Life  and  Accident  Insurance 
Company." 

I  now  ask  you  to  produce  those  documents 
In  your  possession. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  deliver 
to  this  committee  any  and  all  records  as 
requested  by  this  committee  under  subpena 
dated  October  8,  1965,  for  that  information 
Is  not  relevant  and  germane  to  the  subject 
under  investigation,  and  the  same  would 
not  aid  the  Congress  In  the  consideration  of 
any  valid  remedial  legislation,  nor  Is  such 
Inquiry  within  the  scope  of  that  authorized 
to  be  investigated  by  Rule  IV  of  the  House 
rules  adopted  by  the  89th  Congress,  by 
House  Resolution  8,  adopted  January  4,  1965. 
I  respectfully  decline  to  deliver  to  this 
committee  those  documents  as  requested  as 
I  honestly  feel  they  might  tend  to  incrimi- 
nate me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as  guaran- 
teed to  me  by  amendments  5,  1,  4.  and  14 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  Chairman,  For  reasons  previously 
stated,  and  which  It  has  been  stipulated  I 
need  not  repeat,  you  are  hereby  ordered  and 
directed  to  produce  those  documents. 

Mr  Jones  I  respectfully  decline  to  deliver 
to  this  committee  any  and  all  records  as 
requested  by  this  committee  under  subpena 
dated  October  8.  1965,  for  that  information 
Is  not  relevant  and  germane  to  the  subject 
under  Investigation,  and  the  same  would 
not  aid  the  Congress  In  the  consideration 
of  any  valid  remedial  legislation,  nor  Is  such 
Inquiry  within  the  scope  of  that  authorized 
to  be  investigated  by  Rule  IV  of  the  House 
rules  adopted  by  the  89th  Congress,  by  House 
Resolution  8.  adopted  January  4.   1965. 

Mr.   Appell.  Mr.   Jones 

(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 
Mr  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  de- 
liver those  records  requested  by  this  com- 
mittee for  I  honestly  feel  they  might  tend 
to  Incriminate  me  In  violation  of  my  rights 
as  guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5.  1,4, 
and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Jones,  section  5  of  the 
attachment  which  was  made  a  part  of  the 
subpena  calls  for: 

"Copies  of  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  Form  1040,  | titled] 
'US.  Individual  Income  Tax  Return,'  for 
the  calendar  years  1958  through  1964,  filed 
by  you  as  an  Individual  taxpayer  with  the 
US.  Treasury  Department,  Internal  Revenue 
Service." 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Buchanan  left  the 
hearing  room.) 

Mr  Appell.  Mr.  Jones,  I  ask  you  to  pro- 
duce the  doctunents  called  for  In  section  5. 
Mr  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  de- 
liver to  this  committee  any  and  all  records 
M  requested  by  this  committee  under  sub- 
Pena  dated  October  8,  1965,  for  that  Informa- 
tion is  not  relevant  and  germane  to  the 
«ub)ect  under  investigation,  and  the  same 
would  not  aid  the  Congress  in  the  considera- 
tion of  any  valid  remedial  legislation,  nor 


is  such  Inquiry  within  tbe  scope  of  that 
authorized  to  be  Investigated  by  Rule  IV 
of  the  rules  adopted  by  the  89th  Congress, 
by  House  Resolution  8,  adopted  January  4, 
1965. 

I  respectfully  decline  to  deliver  to  this 
committee  these  records  for  the  reason  I 
honestly  feel  to  do  so  might  tend  to  incrimi- 
nate me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as  guar- 
anteed to  me  by  amendments  5,  1,  4,  and  14 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  concerning  the 
prcxluctlon   of   documents? 

Mr.  Appell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  say  this:  As  previ- 
ously Indicated,  you  were  ordered  for  the 
reasons  I  stated,  and  you  refused  to  produce 
the  documents  referred  to  in  paragraphs  1, 
2,  and  4  for  reasons  you  Indicated,  which  I 
did  not  accept,  and  I  further  point  out  that 
this  could  lead  to  an  ultimate  citation  for 
contempt. 

It  Is  noted  that  I  did  not  order  you  to  pro- 
duce, right  now,  the  documents  referred  to 
In  paragraphs  3  and  5;  namely,  corporation 
tax  returns. 

I  did  not  do  that  because,  according  to 
the  information  supplied  to  us  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  you  did  not  file  so  It 
Is  unnecessary  for  me  to  direct  you  to  pro- 
duce   them,    therefore. 

Incidentally,  if  my  information  Is  correct, 
you  are  In  worse  trouble  than  a  citation  for 
contempt. 

Proceed. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Jones,  I  hand  you  an  ap- 
plication for  a  Post  Office  Box,  No.  321,  dated 
6-28-65.  signed  James  R.  Jones,  with  the 
name  of  the  firm  or  corporation  being  "Ku 
Klux  Klan — District  Manager." 

I  ask  you  If  you  executed  that  application 
for  a  post  office  box? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  for  the  reason  that  I  honestly 
feel  my  answer  might  tend  to  Incriminate 
me  in  violation  of  my  rights  as  guaranteed 
to  me  by  amendments  5.  1,  4,  and  14  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

(Document  marked  "James  Jones  Exhibit 
No.  1."     See  supplement  to  Appendix  I.l 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Jones.  I  hand  you  a  docu- 
ment. North  Carolina  Domestic  Corporation 
Franchise  Tax  Report,  due  July  31,  1965,  with 
an  affirmation  of  the  taxpayer  dated  July  20, 
1965.  signed  James  R.  Jones.  Grand  Dragon, 
North  Carolina. 

I  ask  you  If  you  signed  this  document  and 
formally  filed  it  with  the  State  of  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  for  the  reason  I  honestly  feel 
my  answer  might  tend  to  incriminate  me  In 
violation  of  my  rights  as  guaranteed  me  by 
amendments  5.  1,  4.  end  14  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Slates  of  America. 

(Document  marked  "James  Jones  Exhibit 
No.  2."    See  supplement  to  Appendix  I.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jones,  you  were  ques- 
tioned about  your  education  and  you  In- 
voked the  fifth  amendment.  I  thereupon 
directed  you  to  answer  that  question.  Again 
you  refused. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline 

The  Chairman.  Walt  a  second.  I  haven't 
asked  the  question  yet. 

Mr.   Jones.  I   thought  you  did. 

The  Chairman.  No.  I  am  very  serious  in 
this  respect.  I  don't  mean  anything  by  the 
question.  I  think  perhaps  counsel  himself 
might  concede  that  his  client  has  had  very 
little  education.  I  think  It  Is  obvious  from 
the  way  he  has  been  reading  the  documents. 

Will  counsel  concede  that?  I  am  not  going 
to  hold  It  against  him. 

Mr.  Chalmers.  May  I  have  a  conference? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

(Counsel  confers  with  witness.) 

Mr.  Chalmers.  May  I  state  to  the  Chair- 
man and  to  the  committee  that  my  client  did 
not  graduate  from  high  school. 


Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Jones,  the  "Constitution 
And  Laws  Of  The  United  Klans  of  America, 
Inc.,  Knights  Of  The  Ku  Klux  Klan,"  under 
Article  XV,  "Revenues  and  Property  Titles," 
Section  3.  reads: 

"The  revenues  of  a  Realm  shall  consist  of: 
First,  such  portion  of  the  Imperial  revenue 
received  from  that  Realm  as  may  be  fixed  by 
proclamation  of  the  National  Klonvokation. 
Second,  a  per  capita  tax,  to  be  known  as  a 
Realm  Tax,  in  such  amount  as  the  Klorero 
may  determine,  in  no  case  to  be  less  than  25 
cents  per  month." 

Do  you  maintain  financial  records  for  re- 
porting the  receipt  of  money  from  Klavems 
in  the  form  of  a  State  tax? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  tbe  grounds  pre- 
viously stated. 

(Document  previously  marked  "Robert 
Shelton  Exhibit  No.  3.") 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  doing  fine 
now. 

Mr.  Appell.  I  show  you  a  copy  of  an  ad- 
vertisement which  appeared  In  the  Dunn, 
North  Carolina,  dally  Record,  on  January  6, 
1965.  which  seeks  additional  membership  In 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  which  invites  people  to 
make  inquiry  If  they  are  Interested  In  mem- 
bership In  North  Carolina.  Box  321.  Granite 
Quarry.  North  Carolina,  the  box  to  which  I 
Just  handed  you  the  application,  emd  I  ask 
you  If  you  have  any  correspondence  or  appli- 
cations in  your  possession  with  respect  to 
membership. 

(Document  handed  to  witness.) 

(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully,  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  the  grounds  pre- 
viously stated. 

(Document  marked  "James  Jones  Exhibit 
No.  3.") 

Mr.  Appell  Mr.  Jones.  I  will  hand  you  a 
document  dated  July  19.  1965,  addressed 
"Esteemed  Klansmen"  and  It  Is  signed 
"Yours  for  God  and  Country.  James  R.  Jones, 
Grand  Dragon." 

It  is  signed  "James  R.  Jones.  Grand 
Dragon." 

In  handing  you  the  document.  I  want  to 
ask  you  if  you  are  the  author  of  the  docu- 
ment, and  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  Xo 
paragraph  2  which  reads: 

"Enclosed  you  will  find  a  3  x  5  card.  In  the 
top  left  corner.  I  want  your  unit  number  and 
mailing  address.  Under  that  I  want  your 
E.C.'s  name,  home  address  and  telephone 
number:  under  that,  your  Secretary,  address 
and  telephone  number." 

The  Chairman  And  EC.  stands  for  Ex- 
alted Cyclops? 

Mr.  Appell,  That  is  correct,  sir. 

I  ask  you.  Mr  Shelton,  whether  or  not  you 
sent  that  letter,  whether  that  Is  your  signa- 
ture. 

I  Witness  confers  with  counsel. )  « 

Mr,  Chalmers.  May  I  eisk  you  to  see  if  you 
did  not  call  him  Mr,  Shelton  rather  than 
Mr.  Jones? 

Mr.  Appell.  Please  correct  the  record.  I 
did  not  mean  to  call  Mr,  Jones  Mr.  Shelton. 
if  I  did, 

Mr,  Jones? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  the  grounds  previ- 
ously stated. 

( Document  marked  "James  Jones  Exhibit 
No.  4."     See  supplement  to  Appendix  I,) 

Mr.  Ap"ell.  In  response  to  the  request 
made  of  Klans  within  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  did  you.  In  response  to  your  de- 
mand of  July  19.  1965,  receive  3  by  5  cards 
containing  the  information  called  for? 

M"-  Jone:.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  the  grounds  previ- 
ously  stated 

Mr.  Appell,  Are  thoee  cards  still  in  your 
possession? 

Mr  Jones  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
tbat  question  based  on  the  grounds  previ- 
ously stated. 
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Hi.  Appbll.  Have  tbey  been  destroyed? 

Mr.  JoNxa.  I  rMpectfully  decline  to  answer 
ti  At  question  boMd  on  grounds  previously 
mmfA. 

Mr.  Arrax.  Mi.  Jones,  the  committee,  by 
SI  ibpecA  dated 

Thx  Cmaixman.  May  I  aslc  a  question  ot 
1  »u,  Mr.  Appell? 

TbMe  cards  you  Jiut  referred  to — by  the 
« ly,  you  better  oSer  them  and  all  of  the 
d  Mstuacnts  for  the  record. 

All  docxunents  previously  referred  to  are 
n  >w  made  a  part  of  the  record  In  the  re- 
•;  wcUve  orders  Identifled. 

Now,  Mr.  Appell,  these  cards  you  Just  re- 
f  rred  to  sent  by,  according  to  you,  Mr.  Jones 
t  \  other  people,  do  they  Indicate  a  listing  of 
D  Mnberahlp  by  name,  by  number,  or  both, 
1)  L  this  Instance?  What  would  be  your 
u  it«rpr«tatlon? 

Mr.  ArPBLL.  What  Mr.  Jones  asked  for  was 
t  le  full  Identity — the  name,  address,  and 
t  ilephone  number  of  the  exalted  cyclops  and 
t  \»  name,  address,  and  telephone  number  of 
t  le  Mcratary  or  kll^papp  of  each  of  the 
I  lavema  within  his  Jurisdiction. 

Tb«  Chaoucan.  But  with  respect  to  mem- 
t  trablp,  I  now  ask  you  concerning  the  testi- 
E  Lony  on  It  whether  It  Is  not  a  fact  estab- 
L  shed  by  the  Investigation  that  ordinary 
E  lembera  are  given  numbers,  or  usually  re- 
f  irred  to  by  numbers  rather  than  by  names, 
e  icept  that  somewhere  down  the  line  some- 
c  ae  has  a  list  of  names  with  numbers  but 
i  lually  the  members  are  known  by  numbers. 

Is  that  not  a  fact?  If  I  haven't  stated  It 
c  >rrectly,  please  correct  me. 

Mr.  Appkll.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  in- 
V  Mtlgatlon  we  were  advised,  and  we  have  re- 

0  lived  testimony,  that  in  many  casee  an  ap- 
(  Llcatlon  is  destroyed  immediately  upon  Its 
b  ling  executed  and  that,  within  the  Klavern 

1  self,  a  man  is  known  by  a  number  rather 
t  lan  a  name  and  that  when  a  roeter  is  passed 
(j  urlng  a  Klavern  meeting.  In  order  to  deter- 
t  line  who  is  there,  the  man  indicates  his 
I  resence  by  putting  down  a  number  which  Is 
s  islgned  to  him. 

The  Chaikman.  And  these  numbers  do  not 
X  ecessarUy  always  start  from  number  1  and 
g  3  on,  but  might  start  with  number  400  and 
g  3  on:  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Appbx.  That  is  true,  sir,  and  do  not 
I  sceasarlly  run  in  a  numerical  sequence  even 
1 1thln  ths  Klavern  Itself. 

The  Chabman.  And  that  Is  for  security 
r  lasons? 

Mr.  Appbx.  Tes,  sir. 

The  CRAnucAN.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Appsix.  Mr.  Jones,  we  received,  as  a 
T  Mult  of  the  subpena  served  on  August  17, 
1  M6,  upon  the  manager  of  Mill  Fabrics.  Inc., 
IM  SUtesvllle  Boulevard,  Salisbury.  North 
(  arollna.  Invoices  covering  the  purchase  of 
material,  one  Invoice  of  2-30-05,  l.OM'/^ 
}  utla  of  acetate  satin,  69  cents  a  yard.  10 
I  ercent  discount,  sales  tax,  total  Invoice : 
IS80.89:  May  14,  1»65.  211  yards  of  Princeton 
s  ktln,  80  cents  a  yard  with  the  discount  plus 
I  sales  tax,  a  total  Invoice  of  |134.9fl:  May  18, 
1  MS.  ao  yards  of  38-lnch  buckram,  60  cents 
t  yard  with  discount  added  to  sales  tax. 
1  38.38;  on  May  30,  106fi,  1.039  yards  of  Prince- 
1  in  satin,  60  cents  a  yard,  tTlO.Ol.  lees  dis- 
c  }unt.  plus  sales  tax,  a  total  invoice  of 
IS58.18;  May  26,  1065,  107  yards  of  carded 
cstton  broadcloth.  30  cents  a  yard.  •4173, 
1  iss  discount,  plus  sales  tax.  a  total  Invoice 
0 1  tSS.6B;  JtUy  13,  1065.  1453  yards  of 
I  rlneeton  aoeute  satin,  60  cents  a  yard,  or 
1 1.00aj|7.  leas  discount,  plus  sales  tax, 
4  ra0.3B:  DO  yards  of  unlcom  buckram,  60 
c  mts  a  yard.  Ma.lO.  less  discount,  plus  sales 
t  tx.  007.57.  or  a  total  of  3,757  Vi  yards  of 
■  itln. 

The  OHAiBiCAif .  Who  got  the  business? 

Mr.  Appmi..  The  Invoices  are  all  billed  to 
1  Ir.  Jamas  R.  Jones,  Box  321.  Oranlte  Quarry, 
lorth  Oarollna. 

The  CKAiBMAjf.  I  dont  understand  that. 
\  rhoee  Invoices? 


l&r.  Appxll.  These  are  the  invoices  of  Mill 
Fabrics.  Inc..  upon  whom  we  served  a  sub- 
pena. 

The  CHAisifAN.  Let's  be  frank  Are  those 
the  people  who  make  the  sheets?  I  am 
serious. 

Mr.  Appelx.  This  is  Just  for  the  bulk  ma- 
terial, sir.  I  wanted  to  ask  of  Mr.  Jones  after 
he  purchased  this  satin  material  what  be 
did  with  It. 

The  Chairman.  It  Is  not  all  satin. 

Mr.  Appell.  Satin  and  then  there  Is  buck- 
ram, which  is  the  stiffening  material  that 
holds  the  peak  up,  and  then,  of  course, 
broadcloth,  which  Is  a  little  cheaper  grade 
material. 

The  Chaisman.  So  all  the  boys  don't  wear 
the  same  outfits? 

Mr.  Appkll.  No,  sir;  and  the  boys  don't 
pay  the  same  price  whether  It  is  broadcloth 
or  satin. 

The   Chairman.  Ask   your   question, 

Mr.  Appkll.  Mr.  Jones,  did  you  purchase 
this  material  as  I  have  set  forth  In  these 
invoices? 

Mr.  JoNKS.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  the  grounds  previ- 
ously stated. 

•  •  •  •  ■ 
Mr.  Appell.  Do  you  maintain  an  account 

In  the  name  of  the  United  Klans  of  America, 
care  of  James  R.  Jones,  at  the  Wachovia  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  Salisbury.  North  Caro- 
lina? 

Mr.  JoNr.s.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  way.  Mr  Appell.  I 
must  caution  you  that  the  questions  I  pro- 
pounded to  you  assume  that  the  oath  you 
took  yesterday  still  obtains.  You  under- 
stand that,  do  you? 

Mr.   Appell.  Yes,   sir;    I   do.   very   well,    sir. 

Mr.  Jones,  the  committee  has  obtained 
through  8Ubi>ena  an  account  from  the  Wa- 
chovia Bank  and  Trust  Company  in  the  name 
of  the  United  Klans  ot  America.  Inc..  care 
of  James  R.  Jones.  Post  Office  Box  321,  Gran- 
ite Quarry.  North  Carolina,  which,  according 
to  the  ledger  cards  of  the  account,  was 
opened  on  May  13,  1965.  with  a  deposit  In 
the  form  of  currency  of  $759.  a  check  of  $25. 
or  a  total  deposit  of  $784,  and  that  from  that 
starting  date  of  May  13,  1965.  through  Sep- 
tember 19.  1965,  from  May  through  Septem- 
ber, there  has  been  deposited  to  that  account 
•  16.903.37. 

Where  did  th.it  money  come  from,  Mr 
Jones? 

Mr.  Jones  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  the  grounds  pre- 
viously stated. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  months  would 
that  be? 

Mr.  Appell  May  13  to  September  19  Is  4 
months. 

The  Chairman  Mr  Jones.  Mr  Appell 
asked  you  where  this  money  came  from,  and 
you  invoked  your  privilege  Now  I  ask  you, 
did  you  deposit  In  this  bank  or  other  ac- 
counts all  the  funds  you  received  from  dues, 
apparel,  drives,  basket  passing,  and  all  other 
sources? 

Mr.  JoNKs.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

(Bank  records  marked  "James  Jones  Ex- 
hibit No.  7-A."i 

•  •••••• 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Jones,  did  you  maintain  in 

the  name  of  the  United  Klans  of  America  an 
account  at  the  Farmers  &  Merchants  Bank 
at  Granite  Quarry.  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

IiCr.  Appeix.  Mr.  Chairman,  an  analysis  of 
this  account  shows  that  starting  with  a  de- 
posit on  9-11-63.  in  the  amount  of  »31,  that 
there  has  been  deposited  into  that  account, 
in  addition  to  that  which  we  dealt  with  in 


the  first  account,  through  September  4,  1965 
$7,659.25. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  period  of  slightly 
less  than  a  year? 

Mr.  Appell.  No,  sir.  September  1963 
through  8-16-65. 

Mr.  Ashsiuxik.  September  1964? 

Mr.  Appell.  1963,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  September  1963  through 
August? 

Mr.  Appell.  August  16.  1965. 

The  Chairman.  It  Is  a  period  of  slightly 
less  than  2  years;  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Appell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones,  from  what  source  was  money 
placed  into  this  account? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  Did  you  write  checks  against 
this  account  for  printing  in  the  amount  of 
$3,677? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  Did  you  write  checks  to  your- 
self In  the  Bimount  of  $1,525? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

(Checks  marked  "James  Jones  Exhibit  Na 
8~A."    See  supplement  to  Appendix  I.) 

Mr.  Appell.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  la 
a  check  by  yourself  to  yourself.  I  will  hand 
you  one  and  give  you  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  document,  because  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  who  the  cosigner  on  that  account  is, 
Fred  L.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  at  the  time 
that  check  was  drawn  Fred  L.  Wilson  was 
treasurer  of  the  Realm  of  North  Carolina, 
United  Klans  of  America? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  Isn't  it  a  further  fact  that  he  Is 
a  member  of  the  same  Klavern  that  you  are? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
staled. 

The  Chairman.  Does  our  Investigation  an- 
swer that  question  in   the  affirmative? 

Mr,  Appell.  Yea,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  two  queetions? 

Mr.  Appell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones,  do  you  know  Roy  Woodle? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  I  saw  him  on  a  CBS-TV  show, 
and  he  talked  about  how  money  went  to 
different  places  that  no  one  knew  where  It 
went  to.    Did  you  ever  pay  him  any  money? 

Mr  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  On  June  4,  1965.  didn't  you 
make  a  pa3rment  to  Roy  Woodle  out  of  the 
account  at  the  Farmers  &  Merchants  Bank 
for  S20? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  I  note  In  this  account,  Mr. 
Jones,  that  there  Is  a  check  dated  August  4, 
1965.  payable  to  "M.  R.  Korneagay"  In  the 
amount  of  $200.  This  check  reads,  "Mistake 
In  Acc[ount|.  Washington  No.  57,  Blounts 
Creek  No.  25."' 

Can  you  tell  us  what  that  refers  to.  sir? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Shelton,  the  account 
shows  that  there  were  two  checks  drawn 
against  this  account,  one  on  September  19, 
1964,  in  the  amount  of  ^30;  another  on  Oc- 
tober 27,  1964,  in  the  amount  of  •1,530.    The 
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purpose  for  which  the  check  was  drawn  was 
to  purchase  a  truck.  Is  that  truck  titled  in 
the  name  of  the  United  Klans  of  America  or 
111  your  own  personal  name? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

(Checks  marked  "James  Jones  Exhibits 
Nos.  8-B  through  8-E,"  respectively.) 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Jones,  do  you  maintain  a 
bank  account  at  the  Security  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  in  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Jones? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  Is  it  not  a  fact — I  place  it  to 
you  as  a  fact — that  money  received  from 
Klaverns  In  the  form  of  dues  are  deposited 
to  you.  by  you.  Into  that  account  rather  than 
In  the  accounts  in  the  name  of  the  United 
Klans  of  America? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Appell.  you  placed  that 
question  as  a  fact? 
Mr.  Appell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  repeat  It,  please.  I 
didn't  catch  it. 

Mr.  Appell.  I  asked  Mr.  Jones  If  it  was  not 
a  fact  that  he  deposited  to  the  personal  ac- 
count In  the  name  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones, 
money  which  he  receives  from  Klaverns  In 
the  form  of  tax. 

Mr.  Jones,  are  you  acquainted  with  the 
Craven  Cotmty  Improvement  Association? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  I  show  you  a  check  subpenaed 
from  the  First-Cltlzens  Bank  &  Trust  Com- 
pany,   the    account    of    the    Craven    County 
Improvement     Association.      The    check    Is 
dated   6-12-1964.     It   Is   In   the   amount    of 
$5.     It  says  on  its  face   "Tax,"   and  I  note 
that  It  was  dep>oslted,  according  to  the  check 
Itself,  at  the  Security  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  after 
being  endorsed  by  James  R.  Jones,  and  the 
deposit   slips    accompanying   the   committee 
subpena  from  the  bank  reflect  the  deposit  of 
this  check. 
(Document  handed  to  witness.) 
The  Chairman.  Are  you  referring  now  to 
the  account  In  the   name  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jones? 
Mr.  Appell.  Yes,  I  am,  sir. 
Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

(Check  marked  "James  Jones  Exhibit  No. 
9."    See  supplement  to  Appendix  I.) 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  many 
accounts  of  the  Klans  in  North  Carolina,  all 
of  which  consistently  reflect  that  the  money 
paid  to  Mr.  Jones  in  tax  either  goes  into  the 
account  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Jones  or  else  they 
are  cashed  by  Mr.  Jones  in  various  and  sun- 
dry places,  and  I  would  assume  that  no 
bookkeeping  record  is  kept. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  the  account 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  an  analysis  of  this 
account  shows  that  the  account  was  opened 

In 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  the  analysis? 

Mr.  Appell.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  the  analysis, 

and  I  am  going  to  deal  with  It  right  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  analysis  of  the  account 

of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  as  reflected  by  the 

ledger  cards  submitted  to  the  committee  in 

response 

The  Chairman.  That  Is  in  Just  one  ac- 
count? 

Mr.  Appell.  Just  one  account,  sir.  shows 
that  the  account  was  opened  on  January  1. 
1961,  and  that  there  was  deposited  to  this 
account  during  the  entire  year  of  1-1-61  to 
10-31-61  a  total  of  •87.50. 
The  Chairman.  How  much? 
Mr.  Appell.  •87.50.  During  the  year  1- 
1-62  to   12-31-62   there  was   deposited   Into 


that  account  during  the  entire  year  a  total 
of  $98. 

Checks  written  against  that  account  in 
that  year  totaled  ^97.39,  and  the  balance  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1962  was  •6.53. 

During  the  year  January  1,  1963,  to  12- 
31-1963  there  was  deposited  to  that  account 
a  total  of  $162.  There  was  disbursed  or 
checks  written  against  the  account  for 
•165.83.  leaving  a  balance  at  the  end  of  1963 
of  $2.70. 

It  is  the  committee's  Information  that  Mr. 
Jones  became  Grand  Dragon  In  August  of 
1963  and  that  during  the  year  1964  there 
was  deposited  to  that  account  $1,745.85. 
During  the  year  1965.  from  January  8.  1965 
through  September  3.  1965,  there  has  been 
deposited  to  that  account  •4.216.20. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  a  total  of 
what?  Do  you  have  the  ready  figure?  If 
not.  the  record  will  speak  for  Itself; 

Mr.  Appell.  Of  all  three  accounts,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  talking  about 
three  accounts  or  3  or  4  years? 

Mr.  Appell.  We  have  only  totaled  the 
years  from  January  1,  1964  through  12-31-64. 
and  January  1.  1965  through  8-14-65.  The 
figure  shows  that  the  total  deposits  In  1964 
were  •1,745.85;  total  deposits  In  1965  were 
$4,216.20.  That,  roughly,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is 
$6,962.05   over   that   2-year   period. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  will  develop 
It.  but  let  me  ask  you  this  general  question, 
counsel : 

Let   me   ask   It   of   you   first,   Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Jones,  you  heard  these  deposits  In  the 
joint  account  of  you  and  your  wife.  My 
question  is:  Is  It  correct  that  these  funds 
came  from  Klan  sources? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

(Bank  Records  marked  "James  Jones  Ex- 
hibit No.  10") 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  disbursed 
for?  Were  they  disbursed  for  Klan  purposes 
or  for  your  Individual  use? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  on  grounds  pre- 
viously stated. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  consider 
that,  Mr,  Appell,  but  we  have  to  leave  be- 
cause there  Is  a  record  vote  going  on  a  very 
important  bill.  You  can  make  an  obser- 
vation, but  we  will  have  to  recess  until 
tomorrow. 

Mr,  Appell.  The  observation  that  I  would 
like  to  make,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  if  we 
took  the  money  that  the  committee  found 
to  have  been  deposited  during  the  fiscal  year 
1965,  and  we  deal  only  with  the  fiscal  year 
1965,  deposited  into  the  Alabama  Rescue 
Service  account — 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  talking  about  an- 
other account  now? 

Mr.  Appell.  I  want  to  tie  that  of  Mr. 
Shelton's  account  in  the  Alabama  Rescue 
Service  into  what  we  have  found  In  the 
fiscal  year  depoeited  in  Mr.  Jones'  account 
Mr.  Shelton — 

The  Chairman.  This  is  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Appell.  Yes.  but  Mr.  Shelton.  if  he 
had  reported  all  Income  from  all  Klan 
sources  and  If  he  had  Just  Included  the 
income  into  North  Carolina  with  the  in- 
come that  went  into  his  organization  in 
Tuscaloosa,  he  would  have  repyorted  on  the 
basis  of  what  we  have  discovered,  and  only 
on  the  Imperial  and  State  level,  •32,845,20. 

The  Chairman.  That  Is  Mr.  Shelton? 

Mr.  Appell.  Who  claims  he  was  reporting 
income  from  all  sources  in  his  corporate  re- 
turn filed  with  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  suppose  you  will 
have  much  more  to  say  about  other  bank 
accounts. 

Mr.  Appell.  Yes,  sir,  as  this  hearing  pro- 
ceeds, we  will. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  have 
to  stand  In  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 


(Subcommittee  members  present  at  time 
of  recess;  Representatives  Willis.  Pool. 
Weltner,  Ashbrook,  and  Btjchanan.) 

(Whereupon,  at  4:24  p.m.,  Wednesday,  Oc- 
tober 20,  1965.  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to 
reconvene  at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  October  21, 
1965.) 

(Thursday,  October  21,  1965) 
United     States    Hoxtse    or    Repre- 
sentatives   StTBCOMMITTEE  OP  THE 
Committee  on   Un-American  Ac- 
TivrriES, 

Washington.  DC. 

PUBLIC  hearing 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  met,  pursuant  to  re- 
cess, at  10:15  a.m..  In  the  Caucus  Room,  Can- 
non House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C., 
Hon.  Edwin  E.  Willis  (chairman)  presiding. 

(Subcommittee  members:  Representatives 
EtowiN  E.  Willis,  of  Louisiana,  chairman;  Joe 
R.  Pool,  of  Texas;  Charles  L.  Weltner,  of 
Georgia;  John  M.  Ashbrook,  of  Ohio;  and 
John  H.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  of  Alabama.) 

Subcommittee  members  present:  Repre- 
sentatives Willis,  Weltner,  and  Buchanan. 

Committee  members  also  present:  Repre- 
sentatives Richard  H.  Ichord,  of  Missouri, 
and  George  F  Senner,  Jr.,  of  Arizona. 

Staff  members  present:  Francis  J.  McNa- 
mara,  director;  William  Hltz,  general  coun- 
sel; Alfred  M.  Nlttle,  counsel;  Donald  T.  Ap- 
pell, chief  Investigator;  and  Philip  R.  Manuel, 
investigator. 

Tlie  Chairman.  The  subcommittee  will 
please  come  to  order. 

There  are  enough  seats  for  everybody. 
Please  be  seated.  We  welcome  you.  I  again 
thank  the  audience  for  their  fine  coopera- 
tion. 

Call  your  first  witness,  Mr.  Appell. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
recall  to  the  stand  Mr.  James  R.  Jones. 

The  Chairman.  The  photographers  will  de- 
sist. 

Proceed. 

testimony  op  JAMES  ROBERTSON  JONES,  AC- 
COMPANIED BT  COUNSEL,  LESTER  V.  CHALMERS, 
JR. RESUMED 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Jones,  yesterday  you  were 
asked  to  give  the  committee  the  benefit  of 
your  employment  background.  Is  It  not  a 
fact  that  since  1960  you  have  not  had  what 
could  be  considered  regular  employment 
with  any  employer? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  for  the  reason  that  I  honestly 
feel  my  answer  might  tend  to  Incriminate  me 
in  violation  of  my  rights  as  guaranteed  me 
by  amendments  5,  1.  4,  and  14  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Appell.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  your  gross 
Income  for  the  year  1960  was  •3,872.98? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  for  the  reason  that  I  honestly 
feel  my  answer  might  tend  to  incriminate  me 
In  violation  of  my  rights  as  guaranteed  me 
by  amendments  5.  1.  4,  and  14  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Appell.  Isn't  It  a  fact  that  your  gross 
Income  in  1961  was  •1.630.75? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  for  the  reason  that  I  honestly 
feel  my  answer  might  tend  to  Incriminate 
me  In  violation  of  my  rights  guaranteed  me 
by  amendments  5,  1,4,  and  14  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Appei.l.  Isn't  It  a  fact  that  your  gross 
Income  for  1962  was  •3.579? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  the  grounds  previ- 
ously stated. 

Mr.  Appkll.  Isn't  It  a  fact  that  your  gross 
Income  for  1963  was  •2,766J}5? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 
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Mr.  Appkll.  Mr.  Jones,  In  reporting  a  gross 
Dcocne  In  IIM3  or  ta.7M.35 

The  Chahmam.  Do  you  mean  on  bia  In- 
( ome  t*x  return? 

Mr.  Appkll.  Tet,  ilr — you  reduced  tbat 
]  tcome  M)  that  you  came  out  on  our  tax 
1  Btum  loalng  1113.66  for  the  year.     You  de- 

<  ucted  a«  an  Item  of  expense  30.000  miles  of 
t  rarel  In  your  automobile  at  9  cents  a  mile. 

<  r  •a.TOO.  How  mucb  of  that  30,000  miles 
y  'OM  traveled  by  you  aa  an  official  of  the 
1  rnlted  KUna  of  America? 

Mr.  JoNis.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
liiAt  quMtlon  baaed  on  grounds  previously 
Stated. 

Mr.  Appkx.  Isn't  It  a  fact  that  In  your 
lB04  ineome  tax  you  reported  a  groee  Income 
1  rom  only  on*  employer,  the  United  Klans  of 
AnrnicA.  In  the  amount  of  (S.gas.OS? 

Mr.  JoMB.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
tfaat  question  baaed  on  grounds  previously 

"Thm  Craxemam.  What  year  waa  that? 

Mr.  Appbj..  1964,  Mr.  Chairman. 

<At  this  point  Representative  Askbkook 
i^tered  tbs  hearing  room.) 

Mr.  Appxll.  The  gross  Income  waa  •8,923.06, 
1$i.  Cbalrman. 

Mr.  Jonas,  as  deductions  from  that  groea 
ilkcome,  did  you  not  deduct  items  which  you 
1  ere  paid  for  from  the  bank  accounts  of  the 
T|nit«d  Klans  of  America? 

Mr.  JoNKS.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
tliat  question  baaed  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

(At  this  point  Representative  Pool  entered 
t^e  bearing  room.) 

The  Cmaibmam.  Waa  the  reported  Income 
•8,923  a  true  and  correct  gross  Income 
])ou  received  for  1964  from  all  sources? 

Mr.  Joins.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
tiiat  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
4a  ted. 

B^.  Appbll.  Mr.  Cbalrman.  the  staff  would 
ka  to  introduce  as  exhibits  at  this  time — 
t  Dd,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permlaslon,  I 
X  ould  like  to  ask  that  all  documents  ez- 
t  Iblted  during  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Jones  be 
t  dmitted  in  evidence  In  the  sequence  in 
i^hlch  they  are  offered  in  order  that  I  not 

k  on  each  individual  occasion. 

The  Craibman.  That  leaves  a  loophole  as 
1i)  the  order  in  which  they  are  offered.  Offer 
t  ieta  In  e*eh  Instance.  Why  dont  you  say 
u  referred  to"? 

Mr.  Appkx.  As  referred  to,  sir. 

Mr.  AsHBaooK.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask 

quasUooT 

"Hie  Chaibkan.  Mr.  Ashbrook? 

Mr.  AnnaooK.  The  question  up  to  now, 
ttr.  Jones,  was  in  rsgard  to  your  return.  The 
I  iglslaUTS  psrtlnencc  and  pmpoee  deals  with 
T  'hsttaar,  in  fact,  you  have  received  any 
ifonay,  ezpsnae  money,  as  a  Klan  leader  or 

member  of  a  Ban. 

Have  you.  In  fact,  received  expense  money 
fbr  the  duties  that  you  have  as  a  Klan  leader 
If  your  Stats? 

Mr.  JoNaa.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  on  the  groiinda  previously 
sUted. 

The  CwtTBMSK.  I  might  point  out  tbat  the 
llicoms  tax  return  itself  indicates  that  the 
t  >tal  eaminga  ot  income  reported  waa  derived 
from  the  United  Klans  of  America. 

Did  you  not  say  that,  Mr.  Appell? 

Mr.  Appkx.  The  form  itself  Mr.  Chairman, 

an  attachment  to  the  return.  It  is  en- 
titled "Profit  (Or  Loes)  Tram  Business  Or 
I  rofaaaloa."  The  first  line  states  "James  R. 
J  yam."  The  second  line.  "A,"  states:  "Prin- 
c  ipal  buslnaaa  activity:  United  Klans  of 
i  marlca:  product,  Sarrlce."     Oross  income. 

ip,»as.os. 

Mr.  Jonas  reduoes  this  in  order  to  pay  tax 
i  a  net  ineome  of  $lja9lM  as  foUows: 
obea.  •SS1,A1;  Intareet,  •112.31;  Telephone 
<toU  eaOa),  $464.06;  Deotronlc  Repairs. 
14^6:  Prlatloc  Utorature.  63,041. TT;  Auto 
Vmam.  Ohu^  OH.  Itopaira  et  cetera.  61,801.38: 
Oapnolatlan.  a  I9«4  truck  which,  tnciden- 
t  Uly.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  showed  yesterday 


waa  paid  from  the  United  Klans  of  America 
bank  account  at  Granite  Quarry,  North  Caro- 
lina, depreciation,  1964  International  truck. 
purchased  9-1-64.  cost  »2.030,  3  years  ex- 
pectancy, •315.60;  Expense,  Lodging  Away 
Prom  Home,  •480.  or  a  total  expense,  the 
great  bulk  of  which  Is  paid  from  accounts 
In  the  name  of  the  United  Klans  of  Amer- 
ica. In  the  amount  of  te.gSl.SO. 

The  Chauman.  The  question  now,  Mr. 
Jones,  is  this,  and  It  may  be  repetitious  but 
It  win  be  final:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  some, 
most,  and  practically  all  of  these  deductions 
that  you  claimed  from  your  reported  In- 
come you  had  already  received  from  the 
United  Klans  of  America  or  from  some  of 
your  Klavems? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  on  grounds  pre- 
viously stated 

(Income  Tax  Returns  for  Tears  1960-1964, 
Inclusive,  marked  "James  Jones  Exhibits  Nos. 
11-A  through  U-E,"  respectively,  and  re- 
tained In  committee  flies  i 

Mr.  Ckalmees.  Mr  Chairman,  may  I  state 
to  you,  sir,  and  to  the  committee,  that  that 
Is  exactly  the  reason  we  did  not  bring  any 
income  tax  returns  up  here,  because  we 
were  well  aware  that  those  Income  Uix  re- 
turns were  available  to  the  committee  from 
another  source  and  we  knew  that  those  in- 
come lax  returns 

The  Chairman .  I  am  surprised  at  that 
coming  from  you,  sir 

Let  me  see  that  subpena 

That  la  for  the  birds  and  that  is  for  the 
press. 

I  ask  your  client  or  you  Do  you  say  that 
we  had  the  Information  called  for  In  any 
more  Items  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Chalmers.  No,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am 
not  saying  that.     No.  sir 

The  Chadiman  And  you  refuse,  or  your 
client  refused,  to  produce  all  of  the  items 
listed  In  the  attachment  to  the  subpena 
based  on  alleged  self-incrimination,  which 
were  rejected.  Do  you  contend  that  all  of 
the  items  called  for  would  be  self-lncrlml- 
nating? 

Mr.  Chalmers.  I  cannot  stipulate  to  that, 
sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  him 

Is  it  your  contention  that  you  refuse  to 
produce  the  items,  the  page  of  them,  called 
for  by  the  attachment  to  the  subpena  be- 
cause it  would  incriminate  you  if  yo\i  pro- 
duced them? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  on  the  grounds  pre- 
viously stated. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  you  wish  to 
be  selective  about  it.  you  may  not. 

Proceed. 

•  •  *  •  • 

Mr.  Appell,  Mr.  Jones,  section  4  of  the 
attachment  to  your  subpena  which  was 
made  a  part  of  the  subpena.  called  upon  you 
to  produce  certain  books  and  records  re- 
lating to  an  insurance  contract  between  the 
Capital  City  Restoration  Association  and  the 
International  Life  and  Accident  Insurance 
Company. 

What  is  the  Capital  City  Restoration 
Association? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  on  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appxix.  Isn't  It  a  fact  that  it  is  a 
cover  name  of  a  Klavem  of  the  United  Klans 
of  America. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  baaed  on  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appkll.  Mr.  Jones,  I  hand  you  a  series 
of  checka,  some  made  payable  to  cash,  some 
made  payable  to  the  United  Klans  of  Amer- 
ica, and  some  made  payable  to  James  R. 
Jones,  and  I  ask  you  If  it  lant  a  fact  that 
these  checks  reflect  that  the  payments  were 
for  the  sUted  purpose  for  which  drawn, 
tax,  and  if  the  imprint  of  the  check  doesn't 


show  the  Capital  City  Restoration  Associa- 
tion and  If  this  does  not  establish  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  cover  for  a  Klan  unit. 

(Witness  confers  with  coimsel.) 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  on  grounds 
previously  stated. 

(Documents  marked  "James  Jones  Ex- 
hibit  No.  21.") 

Mr.  Appell.  I  show  you  another  group  of 
checks  written  by  the  Capital  City  Restora- 
tion Association,  and  invite  your  specific 
attention  to  the  first  one,  dated  October 
26,  1964,  In  the  amount  of  Jie.TS,  made  pay- 
able to  the  Alabama  Rescue  Service,  and 
invite  your  attention  to  the  purpose  for 
which  drawn,  which  Is  set  forth  on  this 
check  as  "Imperial  Tax." 

I  ask  you  if  this  does  not  establish  that 
this  Is  a  cover  for  a  Klan  unit? 

(Documents  handed  to  witness.) 

(Witness   confers  with   counsel.) 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by 
cover?      A   front? 

Mr.  Appell.    A  front. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  Invisi- 
bility beyond  the  invisible. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated, 

( Documents  marked  "James  Jones  Exhibit 
No   22.") 

Mr.  Appell.  Dealing  further  with  the  Cap- 
ital City  Restoration  Association,  did  the 
Klan,  using  the  Capital  City  Restoration  As- 
sociation, enter  Into  a  contract  with  the  In- 
ternational Life  and  Accident  Insurance 
Company  to  write  medical  policies,  hospital 
and  medical  policies,  for  Klansmen  through- 
out the  State  of  North  Carolina? 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Weltner  returned  to 
the  hearing  room.) 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jones.  I  don't  want  the 
question  to  Imply  the  illegality,  per  se,  of  an 
insurance  plan  within  an  organization. 

We  simply  want  the  facts  and  what  the  in- 
surance plan  Is,  whether  It  Is  an  entity,  who 
is  deriving  the  profits  and  so  on.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Jones,  at  the  time  this 
plan  was  being  sold  to  the  Klansmen 
throughout  North  Carolina,  was  it  held  out 
by  you  and  others  that  the  premium  paid  on 
the  first,  the  first  month's  premiiun,  would 
be  used  in  part  to  pay  your  expenses  travel- 
ing throughout  the  State,  and  that  a  portion 
of  this  would  be  rettirned  to  the  Klavem  for 
its  exjjenses? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  letter 
which  says  at  the  top  "TO  BE  READ  ON  ALL 
KLAVERN  HALL  PLOORS": 

"TO    ALL    klansmen: 

"As  you  know  we  have  a  group  hosplval 
plan  for  Klansmen  of  North  Carolina. 

"This  Is  a  first,  for  It  is  practically  Im- 
p>06slble  to  get  a  company  to  recognize  our 
group  and  give  us  this  VAST  coverage  at  the 
price  we  are  paying.  On  April  6,  1965  (for 
one  week)  we  paid  out  a  totel  of  Ji,400.25  for 
claims  to  our  Brother  Klansmen." 

I  would  like  to  interrupt  the  reading  right 
here,  Mr.  Jones,  and  ask  you  isn't  it  a  fact 
that  you  did  not  pay  out  that  amount  of 
money  during  that  week,  and  that  you 
knew  It? 

Mr.  JoNxs.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  Appxll  [Oontinuee  reading] . 
"The  total  paid  out  so  far,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  Oroup  Policy,  is  a  tremendous 
Slim.  This  money  has  gone  to  help  our 
Klansmen  who,  if  they  did  NOT  have  this 
plan,  would  have  had  to  pay  the  hospital  bUla 
themselves.    In  order  to  keep  this  program  as 
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it  is,  we  must  hold  It  In  line  with  claims. 
Therefore  we  must  have  immediately  400 
NEW  applicants  to  add  to  this  group  In  the 
next  two  weeks.  We  must  also  keep  the  ones 
that  have  already  participated  in  this  plan, 
so  be  sure  to  keep  yours  paid. 

•We  are  sorry  to  say  we  have  only  about 
250  in  this  plan  out  of  our  whole  North  Caro- 
lina Group.  Of  the  original  250.  only  111  are 
paying." 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  will  skip  rather  than  read 
the  whole  thing  and   conclude  with: 

'Enclosed  Is  information  sheets. 

•Kligrapp:  Get  the  names  from  your  unit 
and  send  to  me  of  the  ones  that  do  not  have 
It  now.  but  will  take  it  now. 

■Send  reply  on  Hospital  Insurance  to:  P.O. 
Box  9183,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

■'Yours  for  God  and  country. 

"  s     James  R.  Jones. 

"James  R.  Jones.  Grand  Dragon 

"North  Carolina  U.K.A. 

"PS.  We  must  build  this  group  to  500 
paying  members.     Help   us  save  this  plan." 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Jones,  at  this  point  I 
ask  you  this  question:  A  number  of  docu- 
ments have  been  offered  in  evidence,  signed 
by  yourself,  calling  yourself  the  Grand  Drag- 
on of  North  Carolina.  Are  you  the  Grand 
Dragon  of  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  Jones  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

Mr  Appell.  The  accompanying  document, 
Mr.  Chairman,  Is  headed  "An  Insurance  Pro- 
gram Designed  For  Capital  City  Restoration 
Association  And  Affiliated  Groups  In  North 
Carolina." 

I  hand  you  these.  Mr.  Jones,  to  ask  wheth- 
er this  is  a  copy  of  a  document  that  you 
sent  out,   together  with   the  enclosure? 

(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

(Documents  marked  "James  Jones  Exhibit 
No.  23."     See  supplement  to  Appendix  I.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jones,  I  said  a  while 
ago  that  Insurance  programs,  benefits,  by 
many  organizations  are  duly  recorded  as 
completely  legal  and  certainly  in  vogue  and 
certainly  exercised.  Most  of  them,  so  far  as 
I  know,  have  very  noble  causes.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  really  to  talk  about  this  pro- 
gram. Especially  you  have  an  opportunity 
to  say  that,  as  the  document  you  sign  states, 
you  are  making  no  profits. 

Didn't  that  passage  in  there  say  that  no 
profits  were  made,  Mr.  Appell? 

Mr.  Appell.  I  didn't  read  that  part. 

The  Chairman.  I  misunderstood  you,  then. 
There  was  a  general  statement  at  the  very 
beginning. 

Is  it  In  there? 

Mr.  Appell.  I  don't  see  It,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  indicated 
that  It  said  something  about  "We  don't  take 
in  more  than  we  disburse"  or  something. 

Mr.  Appell,  What  it  said  was  "we  must 
hold  it  In  Une  with  the  claims.  Therefore  we 
must  have  immediately  400  NEW  applicants 
•  •   «    •• 

The  Chairman.  Before  that. 

Mr.  Appell.  "This  money  has  gone  to  help 
our  Klansmen  who,  If  they  did  NOT  have 
this  plan,  would  have  had  to  pay  the  hoe- 
pitai  bills  themselves." 

The  Chairman.  Before  that. 

Mr.  Appell.  I  will  start  from  the  first: 

"This  is  a  first,  for  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  get  a  company  to  recognize  our 
group  and  give  us  this  VAST  coverage  at  the 
price  we  are  paying.  On  April  6,  1965  (for 
one  week)  we  paid  out  a  total  of  •1,400.26 
for  claims  to  our  Brother  Klansmen.  The 
total  paid  out  so  far " 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  the  document. 

Mr,  Appell.  Yee,  sir. 

The  Chairman.   [Reading:] 

"This  is  a  first,  for  it  Is  practically  Impos- 
sible to  get  a  company  to  recognize  our  group 


and  give  us  this  VAST  coverage  at  the  price 
we  are  jjaylng." 

Well,  it  didn't  say  what  I  thought  it  said. 

But  there  Is  an  opportunity,  nevertheless, 

Mr    Jones,  for  you  to  say  Is  this  Insurance 

plan  self-sustaining  only,  or  are  profits  made 

from  It? 

Ml .  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 
I    was    WTong.     It    did    not    say    what    I 
thought  it  said.     I  am  glad  I  caught  it. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Jones,  the  comniittee  has 
obtained  from  the  Insurance  Department  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  all  of  the  applica- 
tions executed  by  Klansmen  under  this  pro- 
gram, and  while  the  insurance  coverage  called 
for  Capital  City  Restoration  Association  and 
affiliated  groups,  we  have  pulled  from  the 
entire  number  of  applications  some  which  re- 
late to  affiliated  groups. 

I  wish  to  ask  you  as  I  name  the  affiliated 
group  whether  you.  as  the  Grand  Dragon  of 
North  Carolina,  knew  this  affiliated  group  to 
be,  like  the  Capital  City  Restoration  Asso- 
ciation, a  unit  of  the  Klan. 

Harnett  County  Improvement  Association. 
P.O.  Box  48,  Dunn,  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

(Document  marked  "James  Jones  Exhibit 
No.  24-A.") 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  It  a  fact,  Mr.  Jones, 
that  you  have  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
as  In  all  the  States  that  I  know  of.  large 
numbers  of  cover  groups,  front  groups,  such 
as  gun  clubs  and  others  of  that  type,  that  are 
actually  high-sounding  names  to  use  to 
camouflage,  or  as  a  matter  of  security.  In  the 
use  of  these  names,  when,  in  fact,  they  are 
Klan  groups  and  Klaverns.     Isn't  that  true? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  the  grounds  previ- 
ously stated. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  say  our  investigative 
work  indicates  that  that  is  definitely  true. 
Isn't  It  true? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  Another  of  the  affiliated  groups 
listed  on  one  of  the  applications  for  hospital- 
surgical  coverage  Is  the  New  Hanover  Im- 
provement Association,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1104, 
Wilmington.  North  Carolina. 

Is  this  Improvement  association  one  of 
your  Klan  units? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  baaed  on  the  grounds  previ- 
ously stated. 

(Document  marked  "James  Jones  Exhibit 
No.  24-B,") 

Mr.  Appell.  Within  the  New  Hanover 
County  Improvement  Association,  do  you 
possess  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  or  not. 
within  its  membership,  there  are  law  en- 
forcement officers? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  Appeix.  A  hospital -surgical  coverage 
application  also  designates  as  an  affiliated 
unit  the  Town  &  Country  Sportsman  Club, 
P.O.  Box  244.  Durham.  North  Carolina. 

Is  this  Town  &  Country  Sportsman  Club  a 
Klan  unit? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

(Document  marked  "James  Jones  Exhibit 
No.  24-C.") 

Mr.  Appeix.  An  additional  application 
shows  an  affiliated  group.  Warrenton  Im- 
provement Association,  Norlina.  P.O.  Box  166. 
North  Carolina. 

Do  you  know  the  Warrenton  Improvement 
Association  to  be  a  Eaan  group  unit? 


Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounda  previously 
stated. 

(Document  marked  "James  Jones  Exhibit 
No.  24-D.") 

Mr.  Appell.  Another  of  the  affiliated  unite, 
according  to  an  application,  is  the  Halifax 
County  Sportsman  Club,  Box  611,  Enfield, 
North  Carolina. 

Do  you  know  it  to  be  a  Klan  unit? 
Mr.  JoNES.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that    question    based    on    the    grounds    pre- 
viously stated. 

(Document  marked  "James  Jones  Exhibit 
No,  24-E.'^) 

Mr.  Appell.  Another  application  which 
lists  an  affiliated  unit  shows  Kings  Mountain, 
North  Carolina,  No.  55.  P.O.  Box  681.  Kings 
Mountain,  North  Carolina. 

Do  you  know  Kings  Mountain.  North  Caro- 
lina. No.  55,  to  be  the  numerical  designation 
of  a  Klan  unit  in  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

(Document  marked  "James  Jones  Exhibit 
No.  24-P,") 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Jones,  this  applicant  is 
James  D.  Carter.  Was  James  D.  Carter  a 
province  titan  within  the  Klan  in  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  a  rally, 
didn't  he  come  up  to  you  and  push  his  robes 
into  your  gut  and  tear  up  his  membership 
card  in  front  of  your  face? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  Another  affiliated  unit  la  listed 
merely  as  Number  23. 

I  read  It,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  Sanford,  with- 
out the  designation  of  the  State,  although 
the  applicant  lists  his  residence  as  Sanford, 
North  Carolina. 

Do  you  have  a  unit  In  North  Carolina 
known  as  Unit  Number  23? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

(Document  marked  "James  Jones  Exhibit 
No.  24-G.") 

Mr.  Appell.  Another  affiliated  unit.  Mr. 
Jones,  is  shown  as  Number  38,  Goldsboro, 
North  Carolina.  Do  you  have  a  unit  known 
as  Number  38  In  Goldsboro,  North  Carolina? 
Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

(Document  marked  "James  Jones  Ex- 
hibit No.  24-H.") 

Mr.  Appell.  Another  of  the  affiliated 
groups,  according  to  the  application,  is  the 
Llmeetone  Fishing  Club,  P  O.  Box  313. 
Beulavllle,  North  Carolina.  Is  the  Limestone 
Pishing  Club  a  unit  of  the  Klan  in  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

(Doctiment  marked  "James  Jones  Exhibit 
No.  24-1.") 

Mr.  Appell.  The  last  of  the  affiliated  units 
that  we  could  find  within  the  applications  Is 
the  Keystone  Club,  1069  Henderson,  North 
Carolina.  Is  the  Keystone  Club  known  to 
you  as  an  affiliate,  as  a  Klan  within  the 
State  of  North  CaroUna? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

(Document  marked  "James  Jones  Exhibit 
No.  24^.") 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Jones,  waa  there  an  Im- 
portant meeting  of  the  Klan  held  In  Rock- 
well. North  Carolina,  on  August  22.  1966? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 
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Mr.  Aftbx.  Did  you  at  tbia  meeting  make 
a  «ip*n<ri»i  report  to  the  membership? 

Hr.  Joma.  I  reapectfuUy  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
■tated. 

Mr.  Arrax.  Did  you  report  that  the  total 
tek«n  In  was  approximately  914. 135  to  date, 
and  that  you  had  paid  out  911.000.  had  a 
balance  of  93. 136.18.  and  that  some  bills  were 
outstanding  and  that  the  balance  In  the 
bank  as  of  this  date,  which  Is  August  33, 
1968.  wa«  91,835.187 

Mr.  Joma.  I  reapectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  baaed  on  gp'ounds  previously 
■Uted. 

(Document  marked  "James  Jones  Exhibit 
Ho.  38.") 

Mr.  ArPHX.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Jones,  that 
during  the  period  of  time  from  the  first  of 
IMS  to  the  date  of  your  report  that  you  had 
taken  In  931,974.33.  disbursed  916,111  77,  and 
had  a  balance  In  the  bank  at  that  time  of 
90 .863.467 

Mr.  Joma.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

The  CHAnutAi*.  Mr.  App>ell.  are  you  asking 
the  question  as  a  fact  which  has  been  veri- 
fied 7 

Mr.  Appbx.  Tes,  sir. 

The  Craoucan.  And  all  of  these  questions 
have  been  verified  by  Investigation? 

Mr.  ArpKLL.  Tes.  sir,  by  an  ajialysls  of  the 
bank  accounts.  I  would  like  to  point  out. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  staff  does  not  know 
whether  this  Ls  all  the  money  that  has  come 
in. 

The  Chahjcan.  That  was  the  question  I 
was  about  to  ask  him. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Apptell,  following  good  and 
honest  Investigative  practice,  is  question- 
ing you  from  nutterlal  subpenaed  from  or  re- 
ceived from  the  bank,  a  bank,  which  could  be 
erroneous.  You  are  being  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  verify  or  dispute  these  figures.  I 
will  aak  you  this  question; 

As  of  the  date  when,  according  to  verifiable 
bank  records,  you  had 

Mr.  Apfox.  Be  had  received  during  the 
period  from  the  first  of  1965  to  the  period  of 
his  report  931.B74.33. 

The  Chaisman.  This  Is  according  to  mate- 
rial received  from  the  bank.  In  fact,  as  of 
that  date,  had  you  or  had  you  not — I  will  put 
It  two  ways  this  time  because  I  am  talking 
about  the  facta  developed — had  you  or  had 
you  not  received  more  funds  that  you  either 
had  not  put  Into  the  bank  or  kept  for  your- 
self? Is  that  all  you  had  received  and  did 
you  deposit  It  all  In  the  bank? 

Mr.  Joins.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stoted. 

The  Chaoucan.  Is  It,  or  Is  It  not.  a  fact 
that  you  have  other  accounts  In  other  banks 
besides  the  one  we  are  now  talking  about? 

Mr.  Joms.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
Btatad. 

Mr.  Wkltkb.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  Mr.  Ap- 
pell  repeat  the  figures  as  contained  In  the 
report  submitted? 

Mr.  ArrKLL.  His  report  to  the  membership 
was  the  total  taken  In  to  date  approximately 
914.138.  and  paid  out  approximately  911,000. 

Mr.  WxLTNXE.  That  Is  all. 

Mr.  Apfxll.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
observe  that  the  figure  of  931,974  brought  In 
does  not  Include  94.969.90  which  was  paid  to- 
ward the  automobile,  and  I  wish  to  also  point 
out  that  an  analysis  of  accounts  of  Klans 
or  Klaverns  shows  that  many  checks  payable 
to  Mr.  Jones,  made  payable  to  J.  R.  Jones,  are 
never  deposited  In  any  bank  account  because 
the  endorsements  on  the  reserve  thereof  show 
that  Mr.  Jonee  has  cashed  theee  checks  at 
plaees  other  than  at  his  bank. 

The  Chaikman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Appbx.  Mr.  Jones,  at  approximately 
March  1st.  or  In  the  period  within  the  first 


few  days  of  March,  was  a  State  meeting  of 
the  Klan  of  North  Carolina  held? 

Mr.  Joxis,  I  respyectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  At  this  meeting 

The  Chaixman.  What  was  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  Appiu..  In  the  first  few  days  of  March 
1966.  sir. 

At  this  meeting,  were  you  nominated  and 
elected 

The  Chaikman.  "Were  you  or  were  you 
not." 

Mr.  Appill.  Were  you  or  were  you  not 
elected 

The    Chapman. 
fact 


If    you    know    it    to    be    a 


Mr.  Appxll.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  were 
nominated  and  elected  to  your  office  of  Grand 
Dragon  without  opposition? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  resp>ectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  George  Dor- 
sett  and  Grady  Mars  were  nominated  to  the 
office  of  treasurer  and  that  Grady  Mars  was 
elected? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  the  grounds  pre- 
viously stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  Isn't  It  a  fact  that  Jim  Hack- 
ney. M.  R.  Kornegay,  Reverend  Woodle.  were 
nominated  for  the  office  of  klokard  and  that 
Mr.  M.  R.  Kornegay  was  elected? 

Mr.  Jones,  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  Isn't  It  a  fact  that  there  were 
nominated  for  the  position  of  kludd  or  chap- 
Iain  the  Reverend  Roy  Woodle  and  Bill  Mc- 
Cubblns  and  Morgan  |McCubbinsl  and  that 
the  Reverend  Woodle  was  elected? 

Mr  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  queetlon  based  on  grouiid.s  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  Isn't  It  a  fact  that  when  It 
came  to  the  nomination  for  the  office  of  grand 
kllgrapp  or  secretary,  that  a  motion  was 
made,  seconded,  and  carried  to  let  you,  as 
the  Grand  Dragon,  appoint  your  own  sec- 
retary? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  on  the  grounds  previously 
stated. 

TTie  Chadiman  Did  you  appoint  your  own 
secretary  and.  If  so.  who  Is  the  person? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  APPTix.  Isn't  It  a  fact  that  Fred  Wilson 
was  elected  without  opfKieltlon  to  the  posi- 
tion of  grand  klabee? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  Isnt  It  a  fact  that  Bill  Brown, 
Robert  Reaves,  and  Jack  Murray,  Jr.,  were 
nominated  to  the  poeltlon  of  grand  kladd 
and  that  Robert  Reaves  was  elected? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  Isn't  It  a  fact  that  Albert  Out- 
law. Wayne  Rivers,  and  J.  T.  Shepard  were 
nominated  for  the  poeltlon  of  klarogo.  with 
Albert  Outlaw  being  elected? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  Appkll.  Isn't  It  a  fact  that  Joe  Norman. 
Clarence  Brlndle.  and  Ray  Trlpp  were  nomi- 
nated for  the  position  of  klexter,  with 
Clarence  Brlndle  elected? 

Mr.  JoNxs.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  baaed  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  Appdx.  Isnt  It  a  fact  that  Boyd  Hamby 
was  elected  without  opposition  to  the  posi- 
tion of  grand  night-hawk? 


Mr.  Jones.  I  resi}ectfuUy  decline  to  answer 
that  queetlon  based  on  grotinds  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  Appkll.  Isn't  It  a  fact  that  It  was 
announced  at  that  meeting  that  the  consti- 
tution and  bylaws  of  the  United  Klans  of 
America.  Inc..  were  being  changed  so  that 
they  would  provide  that  all  Imperial  and 
grand  officers  are  elected  for  a  period  of  2 
years? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

The  Chakman.  What  was  It  before? 
Mr.    Appell.  It    staggered.    Mr.    Chairman, 
with  the  Imperial  Wizard  being  3  years,  with 
the  Imperial  Klabee  being  2  years,  the  Im- 
perial Kllgrapp  being  2   years,  and  certain 
other  officers  only  for  a  period  of  1  year. 
The  CHADiMAN.  All  right. 
Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Jones,  preceding  this  elec- 
tion, I  ask  you  If  It  Is  a  fact  If  at  one  time 
Woody  Goodwin,  of  Wilmington,  North  Caro- 
lina, was  your  Klallff  or  vice  president? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  I  ask  you  If  It  Is  a  fact  that 
Arthur  C,  Leonard,  of  Salisbury.  North  Caro- 
lina, was  the  grand  klokard. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  the  grounds  previ- 
ously stated. 

The  CRAiK&iAN.  Did  you  ask  If  It  was  a 
fact? 

Mr.  Appell.  Yes.  sir. 

Is  it  or  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  Arthur  C. 
Leonard   was   the   grand   klokard? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated, 

Mr.  Appell.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  W.  R.  Mc- 
Cubbins,  M-c-C-u-b-b-1-n-s,  was  grand 
kludd? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfvilly  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  Prior  to  the  election  that  I 
previously  discussed  with  you,  was  It  a  fact 
that  Charles  Deese  of  Salisbury,  North  Caro- 
lina, was  grand  kllgrapp  or  secretary? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  Ray  Terry, 
of  Durham,  North  Carolina,  prior  to  the 
election  that  we  have  discussed,  was  the 
grand  kladd? 

Mr.  Jones,  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Buck 
Hoarse  of  Lexington,  was  at  one  time  the 
grand  inner  guard? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

Mr,  Appell.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  was  re- 
placed on  August  6,  1964.  by  M.  R.  Kornegay? 
Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds   previously 
staled. 

Mr,  Appell.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  one  time 
Jl-n  McLamb  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina, 
was  the  erand  outer  guard  under  you  as 
Grand  Dragon? 

Mr.  Jones,  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Appell  tells  me  th.it  he 
cannot  conclude  with  this  witness  before 
lunch,  so  the  committee  will  stand  in  recess 
until  1:30. 

(Subcommittee  members  present  at  time 
of  recess:  Representatives  Willis.  Pool, 
Weltner,    ASH3ROOK.    and    Buchanan.) 

(Whereupon,  at  12  noon.  Thursday.  Oc- 
tober 21.  1965.  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to 
reconvene  at  1:30  pjn.  the  same  day.) 
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I  Afternoon  session-  -Thursday.  October  21, 
1965) 

(The  subcommittee  reconvened  at  1:45 
p.m.,  Hon.  Edwin  E.  Willis,  chairman,  pre- 
siding. ) 

(Subcommittee  members  present:  Repre- 
sentatives Willis,  Weltner,  Ashbbook,  and 
Buchanan.) 

The  Chairman.  The  subcommittee  will 
come  to  order. 

Call  your  witness,  Mr,  Appell. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
recall  to  the  stand  Mr.  James  R.  Jones. 

The  Chairman.  Please  proceed. 

TESTIMONY    OF    JAMES    ROBERTSON     JONES 

RESUMED 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Jones,  within  the  United 
Klans  of  America,  is  it  the  practice  to  issue 
official  charters  to  Klans  under  cover  names, 
such  as  Improvement  associations? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  for  reasons  that  I  honestly  feel 
my  answer  might  tend  to  Incriminate  me, 
in  violation  of  my  rights  as  guaranteed  me 
by  amendments  5,  1,4,  and  14  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Appell,  Mr,  Jonee,  I  put  It  to  you  as  a 
fact,  and  ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact, 
that  the  United  Klans  of  America  did  Issue 
a  formal  charter  In  the  name  of  the  Craven 
County  Improvement  Association,  New  Bern, 
North  Carolina,  Klan  No.  33. 

Mr,  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  I  hand  you  a  copy  of  that  char- 
ter and  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  fact,  and  ask 
you  to  affirm  or  deny  It,  If  It  Is  not  a  fact, 
that  your  name  appears  as  the  Grand  Drag- 
on, and  Mr.  Robert  M.  Shelton's  name  ap- 
perrs.  Mr,  W,  O,  Perkins'  name  appears  there, 
but  appears  to  have  been  signed  for  him  by 
someone  having  the  Initials  "C  L"  and  that  It 
was  accepted  for  that  Klavern  by  Raymond 
D,  Mills. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

(Document  marked:  "James  Jones  Exhibit 
No.  26.") 

Mr.  Appell.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  Ray- 
mond Mills  named  on  that  charter  was  ar- 
rested, tried,  pled  guilty,  to  a  series  of  bomb- 
ings in  New  Bern,  North  Carolina,  which 
bombings  took  place  on  January  24,  1965. 
Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  I  put  it  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  it.  that  according 
to  the  press  of  Raleigh.  North  Carolina,  the 
News  &  Observer.  June  6,  1965,  J.  R.  (Bob) 
Jones,  Grand  Dragon  of  North  Carolina  KKK, 
said  the  Klan  paid  him  $1,000  for  the  defense 
of  Raymond  Mills,  former  exalted  cyclops  of 
the  New  Bern  Klavern,  who  was  driunmed 
out  of  the  organization  after  he  changed  his 
plea  to  guilty.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact  and 
ask  you  to  afllrm  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

(Document  marked  "James  Jones  Exhibit 
No   27.") 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Jones,  I  put  it  to  you  as  a 
fact,  and  ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  It,  that 
there  was  created  the  New  Bern  and  Blounts 
Creek  Fund,  Grady  R.  Mars  or  James  R. 
Jones,  Areola  Rural  Station,  Warrenton, 
North  Carolina,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
funds  for  the  defense  of  Raymond  Mills. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfvilly  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

The  Chadiman.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Appell.  as  I 
am  not  sure,  but  did  you  establish  that  Mr. 
Mills  pleaded  guilty?    Did  you  ask  him  that? 


Did  you  put  that  to  him  as  a  fact  and  ask 
him  to  affirm  or  deny  that  fact? 

Mr.  Appell.  I  do  not  remember,  sir,  so  I 
will. 

Did  Raymond  Mills,  In  the  course  of  the 
trial,  change  his  plea  from  not  guilty  to 
guilty  of  the  crimes  for  which  he  was  In- 
dicted? 

Mr,  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

The  Chairman.  It  Is  more  than  that.  I 
put  It  to  you  as  a  fact  that  the  court  records 
show  that  he  did  plead  guilty.  I  ask  you  to 
affirm  or  deny  that  fact. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  I  put  it  to  you  as  a  fact,  Mr. 
Jones,  and  ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the 
fact,  that  the  total  amount  deposited  Into 
that  account  was  $645.16. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  gfrounds  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  Appell,  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  that  fact,  that  as 
far  as  loans  or  advances  of  money  In  behalf 
of  Mills,  that  on  May  3,  1965,  a  check  was 
drawn  against  this  account  In  the  amount  of 
$260,  signed  by  Grady  B.  Mars,  which  check 
contained  a  notation  "90  day  note,  Lonnle 
R.   Mills,   Rt.   2.   Vanceboro,   N.C." 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated, 

(Document  marked  "James  Jones  Exhibit 
No.  28.") 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  total  amount 
collected  for  that  defense  fund,  Mr,  Appell? 
Mr.  Appell.  $645.16. 

The  Chairman.  Understand  the  situation, 
Mr.  Jones.  As  I  understand  It,  the  cam- 
paign went  on  to  collect  this  amount  of 
money  to  defend  Mr.  Mills,  and  the  account 
shows,  I  believe — what? 

Mr.  Appell.  There  was  deposited  $645.16. 
As  for  withdrawals  from  the  account,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  was  a  check  in  the  amount 
of  $57  which  was  a  debit  to  the  account 
because  the  check  submitted  was  "Insuf- 
ficient funds."  There  was  a  check  written, 
as  I  described  In  the  record,  and  the  third 
check  that  was  written  against  that  account 
was  a  cashier's  check  which  was  used  to 
close  the  account,  and  the  maker  of  that 
check  was  Grady  B.  Mars. 

Mr.  Weltnib.  Would  counsel  Identify 
Grady  Mars  from  the  trial  records  that  have 
been  offered  Into  evidence? 

Mr.  Appell.  Grady  P.  Mars,  according  to 
the  record,  Mr.  Weltner,  is  the  Klallff  or  vice 
president,  of  the  Realm  of  North  Carolina. 
Incldently,  he  is  a  paid  worker  or  organizer 
at  the  rate  of  $150  per  week. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  there  de- 
posited, Mr.  Appell? 

Mr.  Appell.  There  was  a  total  deposit  of 
$645.16. 

The  Chairman.  Give  me  the  Items  of 
withdrawal. 

Mr.  Appell.  There  was  a  debit  of  $57 
which  constituted  a  check  which  bounced 
because  of  Insufficient  funds,  and  there  were 
two  withdrawals. 

The  CHArRMAK.  $57  NSP? 
Mr.  Appell.  Yes.  And  a  9260  withdrawal 
which  was  marked  as  a  90-day  loan  to  Lon- 
nle Mills,  and  a  check  In  the  amount  of 
$328.16  which  was  used  to  close  the  account 
and  to  purchase  a  cashier's  check,  the  dls- 
p>oeltlon  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge. 
The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Jones,  I  am  ask- 
ing you — I  am  not  putting  It  to  you  as  a 
fact,  because  I  dont  know  the  fact — whether 
this  cashier's  check  was  used  by  Grady  Mars 
to  remit  to  Mr.  Mills,  as  part  of  his  legal 
defense. 


Mr.  Jones,  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  on  grounds  previ- 
ously stated. 

The  Chairman. 'Now,  I  do  put  It  to  you 
as  a  fact,  and  I  ask  you  to  deny  or  affirm 
that  fact,  that  Instead  of  giving  the  $260 
to  Mr.  Mills  for  his  defense,  you  loaned  him 
the  money, 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated. 

The  Chairman,  I  put  it  to  you  as  a  fact, 
and  ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  com- 
ing to  us  from  our  investigation,  that  many 
fundraising  campaigns  for  legal  defense.  In 
many  areas — I  am  not  sure  about  the  par- 
ticular areas  within  your  jurisdiction — while 
the  funds  were  raised  for  defense,  the  poor 
defendants  never  got  a  nickel  out  of  them. 
Has   that    occurred    within    your    realm? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
Eta ted. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed, 
Mr  Appell.  Mr.  Jones,  after  the  arrest  of 
Raymond  Mills,  what  Investigation  did  your 
organization  conduct  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  guilt  or  Innocence  of  Mr. 
Mills  as  it  Involved  membership  in  your 
organization? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  on  grounds  pre- 
viously stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  On  March  1,  1965,  at  the  same 
meeting  at  which  you  made  a  report  on  fi- 
nances, did  you  make  a  report  that  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Mills  had  been  suspended  for  his  own 
protection  and  state  further,  "Let  me  make 
it  clear  'he  has  not  been  banished'  and  all 
units  are  asked  to  help  financially." 

Mr.  Jones  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer 
that  question  based  on  grounds  previously 
stated 

The  Chairman  Mr.  Jones,  you  are  excused 
for  the  day.  but  you  will  be  continued  under 
subpena    until    November    14.' 

Mr.  AsHBROOK.  Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  have  this  article  made  a  part  of  the 
record,  the  one  that  I  referred  to. 

The  Chairman  Without  objection,  that 
will  be  done. 

(Document  marked  "James  Jones  Exhibit 
No,  35.")  

Appendix  II 
part  I 

The  following  Is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities held  on  February  2.  1966: 

"The  Committee  on  'Un-American  Activi- 
ties met  In  executive  session  on  February  2, 
1965.  in  Room  225  of  the  Cannon  House  Of- 
fice Building,  at  1:00  p.m.  The  following 
members  were  present: 

"Edwin  E.  Willis,  Chairman;  William  M. 
Tuck,  Joe  R.  Pool  (entered  at  1:11  pjn.), 
RICHARD  H,  Ichord,  George  F,  Senner,  Jr,, 
Charles  L.  Weltner,  John  M.  Ashbrook, 
Del  Clawson,  and  John  H.  Buchanan,  Jr. 

"The  staff  members  present  were:  FYancls 
J.  McNamara,  director;  Wlllltim  Hltz,  general 
counsel;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle,  counsel;  Donald  T. 
Appell,  chief  investigator;  and  Juliette  P. 
Joray,  recording  clerk. 

"The  Chairman  called  the  meeting  to  or- 
der at  1:04  p.m.,  and  welcomed  the  new 
members  of  the  Committee. 

"The  Chairman  stated,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  new  members,  that  this  was  the  Commit- 
tee's organizational  meeting,  at  which  cer- 
tain basic  resolutions  were  normally  adopted 
In  each  Congress.  As  each  resolution  was 
read  by  the  Director,  the  Chairman  explained 
the  reasons  for  its  adoption. 


>  Mr.  Jones  was  not  recalled,  and  on  De- 
cember 29,  1965,  was  discharged  from  fur- 
ther  appearance  under   his   subpena. 
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"On  motion  of  Mr.  Ichobd,  seconded  by 
m.  ASHUOOK.  tbe  following  resolution  was 
unanlmotuly  Adopted ; 

"  'BE   rr  RBBOLVED,    that   tbe   Rules   of 
Procedure  rerlsed  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  during  the  Krst  Session 
at  the  87th  congress  and  printed  under  the 
title  of  "Rules  of  Procedure — Committee  on 
t7n-American  Activities."   together  with   all 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
irguilzatlon  Act  of   1940,  as  amended,   be. 
ind  they  are  hereby,  adopted  as  the  Rules  of 
ibt   Committee   on   Un-American    Activities 
7t  the  Hotise  at  Representatives  of  the  89th 
Congress.' 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Ichord,  seconded  by  Mr. 
^HVROCK,    the    following    resolution    was 
unanimously  adopted : 

"  'BE  IT  RESOLVTTO.  that  the  Chairman 
>e  authoriaed  and  empowered  from  time  to 
;lme  to  appoint  subcommittees  composed  of 
;hree  or  more  members  of  the  Committee  on 
7n-Amerlcan    Activities,    at    least    one    of 
vhom  shall  be  of  the  minority  political  party, 
md  a  majority  of  whom  shall  constitute  a 
luorum.  for  the  purpose  of  performing  any 
md  all  acts  which  the  Committee  as  a  whole 
•  authorized  to  {perform. ' 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Pool,  seconded  by  Mr. 
rrcK.  the  following  resolution  was  unanl- 
nously  adopted; 

"  "BE    IT   RESOLVED,    that    authority    Is 

lereby  delegated   to  each  subcommittee  of 

he  Committee  on   Un-American   Activities 

rhlch  hereafter  may  be  appointed  to  deter- 

Blne  by  a  majority  vote  thereof  whether  the 

kearlngs  conducted  by  it  shall  be  open  to  the 

tubllc  or  shall  be  In  executive  session,  and 

1 .11  testimony  taken  and  all  documents  Intro- 

'  luced    in  evidence    In    such    an    executive 

I  esslon  shall  be  received  and  given  as  full 

I  onslderatlon    for    all    purposes    as    though 

I  Qtroduced  in  open  session.' 

••  •  •  •  •  • 

"Ths  meeting  was  adjourned  at  3  22  p  m  " 

PAKT    a 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  mln- 
1  itea  of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
i  imerlcan  Activities  held  on  March  30,  1965: 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Actlvl- 
1  les  met  In  executive  session  on  March  30. 
:  9<J5.  at  9  00  am.  In  Room  225  of  the  Cannon 
]  louse  Office  Building.  The  following  mem- 
I  ers  were  present : 

"Edwtw  E.  Willis,  Chairman,  William 
'  "UCK.  Jo«  R.  Pool.  Richard  Ichord,  George 
( DTNis,  Craklbs  Wkltnu,  John  M.  Ash- 
I  loox,  Del  Clawson.  and  John  H.  Buchanan. 

"The  staff  members  present  were:  Francis 
: .  McNamara.  director:  William  Hltz.  general 
<  ounael:  Alfred  M.  Nlttle.  counsel:  and  Jull- 
t  tte  P.  Joray.  recording  clerk. 

"Ths  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  9:15  a.m.,  and  sUted  that  the  purpose  of 
t  IS  meeting  was  to  decide  on  a  course  of 
a  ctlon  concerning  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

"A  resolution  for  a  supplemental  appro- 
I  rlatlon  to  carry  out  this  investigation  came 
V  p  f or  discussion.  It  was  agreed  to  request 
tie  sum  of  tSO.OOO  for  this  purpose.  An 
a  [nendment  was  offered  calling  for  the  con- 
t  niiance  of  the  Committee's  preliminary 
1  iqulry  into  the  activities  of  the  Black 
y  :usllm'a,  the  Minutemen  and  the  American 
r  aal  Party  and  was  accepted.  The  amended 
r  isolutlon  reads  as  follows : 

"  "WHEREAS,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
8  Ith  Congress  tbe  Chairman  Instructed  the 
>  aff  to  commence  a  preliminary  inquiry  Into 
1 1«  activities  of  the  Ku  Klux  KUn  organlai- 
t  ons  In  the  Unlt«l  States  to  assUt  the  Com- 
n  ittes  In  determining  whether  it  should  au- 
4  u>rli«  an  investigation  of  the  Klan  orga- 
n  waUons;  and 

"'WHSRKAS.  the  Committee  on  Febru- 
a  7  S.  1M6,  by  raaolutlon,  unanimously  dl- 
p  cted  ths  Chairman  to  continue  the  prellml- 
n  U7  inquiry:  and 


"  'WHEREAS,  the  Chairman  has  today  made 
a  report  to  the  Committee  on  the  results  of 
this  preliminary  Inquiry,  which  report 
clearly  Indicates  that  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  Klan  organizations'  activities  are 
such  that  the  Committee  should  authorize 
an  InvestigatloQ;  and 

"  'WHEREAS,  the  Presidents  recent  public 
appeal  also  demonstrates  that  such  an  In- 
vestigation is  Justified  and  necessary;  and 

•  WHEREAS,  the  President  has  offered  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  E.xecutive  Branch  of 
the  Government  In  such  an  investlsation; 
now  therefore. 

"  'BE  IT  RESOLVED.  That  the  Committee 
undertake  an  Investigation  of  the  various 
Klan  organizations  and  their  activities  with 
the  view  of  holding  hearings  for  the  parpxise 
of  aiding  Congress  in  any  necessary  remedial 
legislation;  and 

"  'BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED.  Tliat  In- 
oamuch  as  the  apprupri.itlon  for  the  Commit- 
tee's work  for  thl.s  session  is  nut  sufficient  to 
enable  it  to  undertake  this  investigation  in 
addition  to  other  lnvei'..gatlcns  already  ap- 
proved and  under  way  the  Chairman  is  di- 
rected to  request  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion of  150.000  to  conduct  an  Investigation 
of  Ku  Klux  Klan  organizations;  and 

"  'BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  That  the 
Chairman  Is  directed  to  contliuie  the  pre- 
liminary inquiry  Into  the  activities  of  the 
Black  Muslims,  the  Minutemen  and  the 
.\merlcan  Nazi  Party  previously  authorized 
by  the  Committee,  for  the  purpf)ee  of  de- 
termining whether  an  investigation  of  these 
groups  Is  called  for  ' 

"A  motion  was  m:ide  by  Mr  Pool,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Ashbrook.  that  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tion be  adopted  The  yeas  and  nays  were 
requested.  The  recording  clerk  frilled  the 
roll  and  each  member  In  answer  to  his  name 
responded  aye  The  motion  carried  and  the 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
•'  •  •  •  •  • 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  10:40  a  m  " 

PART    3 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  held  on  September  14, 
1965: 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties met  In  executive  session  on  September  14. 
1965.  In  Room  225  of  the  Cannon  House 
Office  Building  at  5.50  p.m.  The  following 
members  were  present; 

"Edwin  E.  Willis.  Chairman.  William 
Tuck.  Richard  H  Ichord.  George  F  Senner. 
DsL  Clawsont.  John  H.   Bccha.van. 

"The  followlnp  .stTfT  members  were  present: 
Francis  J.  McNiim.tr.i.  director;  William  Hitz, 
general  counsel;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle.  counsel: 
Donald  T.  Appell.  chief  investigator;  Philip 
Manuel,  investigator;  and  Juliette  P.  Joray, 
recording  clerk. 

•■••••• 

"It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Senner.  seconded  by 
Mr.  Tuck,  and  unanimously  carried  that  the 
foregoing  amendments  to  the  Committees 
Rules  of  Procedure  be  adopted  and  that  the 
Rules  as  thus  amended  be  printed. 

"The   meeting   adjourned   at   6  40   p.m." 

PART     4 

The  following  Is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-Ainerlcan  Activities  held 
on  September  30.  1965: 

"A  quorum  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  desig- 
nated to  conduct  hearings  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  various  Ku  Klux  Klan  or- 
ganizations In  the  United  States  met  In 
executive  session  on  September  30,  1965.  at 
2:30  pjn.  in  Room  225  of  the  Cannon  House 
Office  Building.  The  following  members 
were  present: 

"Edwin  E.  Willis.  Chairman.  Charles  L. 
WKLTim,  John  M.  Ashbrook. 

"Tl»e  staff  members  present  were  Francis 
J.  McNamara,  director;  William  Hlta,  general 


counsel;  Donald  T.  Appell.  chief  Investigator- 
Philip  Manuel,  investigator;  and  Juliette  p' 
Joray.  recording  clerk. 

'The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  2:40  p.m.,  and  stated  that  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting  was  to  consider  the  Issuance  of 
subpoenas  for  public  hearings  scheduled  to 
be  held  In  the  Klan  investigation  In  the  near 
future. 

"The  director  submitted  to  the  subcom- 
mittee a  list  of  prospective  witnesses  and 
explained  why  he  deemed  It  necessary  that 
they  be  called.  On  motion  by  Mr.  Ashbrook 
seconded  by  Mr.  Weltnbr.  and  carried  unan- 
imously, the  subcommittee  authorized  the 
Issuance  of  subpoenas  for  the  followlnz 
individuals:  * 

"North  Carolina:  James  R.  Jones  •  •  • 
•  •  .  .  . 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  4:05  p.m." 

PART    6 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  a  subcommittee  of  t'le 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  held 
on  October  6.  1965: 

"A  quorum  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  desig- 
nated to  conduct  hearings  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  various  Ku  Klux  Klan  orgu- 
nlzatlons  in  the  United  States  met  l.i  execu- 
tive session  on  October  6.  1956.  at  4  30  pm 
in  Room  225  of  the  Cannon  House  Office 
Building.  The  following  members  were 
present: 

"Edwin  E.  Willis,  Chairman.  Joe  R.  Pool. 
Charles  L.  Weltner,  John  H.  Buchanan. 

"The  staff  members  present  were:  Francis 
J.  McNamara.  director;  Alfred  M  NltC'e 
counsel;  Donald  T.  Appell,  chief  investigator; 
Philip  Manuel,  investigator,  and  Juliette  P 
Joray.  recording  clerk. 

"The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  4:50  p.m. 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Pool,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Buchanan,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

"  WHEREAS.  the  subcommittee  has 
authorized  on  September  30,  1965.  and  on 
today,  subpoenas  to  be  Issued  for  a  number 
of  witnesses  In  connection  with  Investiga- 
tion of  Klan  organization*:  and 

"  'WHEREAS,  the  director  has  explained  to 
the  subcommittee  the  necessity  and  perti- 
nency of  Issuing  subpoenas  with  clauses 
duces  tecum  for  the  production  of  books,  pa- 
pers, and  documents  In  the  pocsession,  cus- 
tody, or  control  of  witnesses  Identified  vari- 
ously as  officers  or  members  of  respective 
Klan  organizations,  or  organizations  created 
or  controUed  by  and  acting  in  support  of 
such  Klan  activities  or  Its  members,  who  may 
be  possessed  of  such  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, relating  to  the  organization  of  and 
the  conduct  of  the  business  or  affairs  of  such 
organizations,  by  virtue  of  their  official  posi- 
tion or  which  may  be  otherwise  available  to 
them,  or  of  which  they  may  be  possessed  or 
entitled  to  possession  by  virtue  of  the  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  of  the  respective  organi- 
zations; 

"  'THEREFORE,  Be  it  resolved  that  duces 
tecum  clauses  for  the  production  of  such 
books,  papers,  and  documents  are  explicitly 
authorized  for  the  subpoenas  theretofore  au- 
thorized on  September  30,  1965,  and  those 
authorized  today.' 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  7:35  p.m." 

PART  6 

The  following  Is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  held 
on  January  fl.  1966: 

"A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  designated  by  the  Chair- 
man to  conduct  heajings  in  Washington. 
DC,   imder   Oonunlttee   resolution   adopted 
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March  30,  1965,  to  undertake  an  Investiga- 
tion of  the  various  Ku  Klux  Klan  organiza- 
tions and  their  activities,  met  In  executive 
session  on  January  6,  1966,  In  Room  429  of 
the  Cannon  House  Office  Building,  at  12:05 
p  m.  The  following  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee were  present: 

"Edwin  E.  Willis,  Chairman,  Joe  R.  Pool. 
Charles  L.  Weltnek,  John  H.  Buchanan. 

"The  staff  members  present  were:  Francis 
J.  McNamara.  director;  William  Hltz,  general     on  October   19.   1965.  and  thereafter  In  the 


summoned  by  authority  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  produce  certain  papyers. 
•■••••• 
"As  to  the  second  matter,  the  chairman 
reported  to  the  committee  that  hearings  were 
conducted  by  the  subcommittee  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  commencing  on  October  19,  1965, 
and  thereafter,  as  contemplated  under  the 
Resolution  adopted  by  the  committee  on 
March  30,  1965;  that  the  subcommittee  met 


counsel;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle,  counsel;  Donald  T. 
\ppell.  chief  Investigator;  Philip  R.  Manuel, 
investigator;  and  Juliette  P.  Joray,  recording 
clerk. 

"The  Bul3commlttee  was  called  to  order  by 
Chairman  Willis,  who  stated  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  was  to  consider  what  ac- 
tion the  subcommittee  should  take  regarding 
the  refusals  of:  •  •  •  James  R.  Jones  In  his 
appearance  before  the  subcommittee  on  Oc- 
tober 20  and  21,  1965,  pursuant  to  a  subpoena 
Issued  October  4,  1965,  and  served  upon  him 
on  October  11.  1966;  •  •  '  and  •  •  •  to  pro- 
duce tKjoks,  papers,  records,  and  documents 
demanded  In  said  subpoenas,  which  were  per- 
tinent   to    the    subject    or    question    under 


Caucus  Room.  Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  receive  the  testimony 
of  several  witnesses  In  public  session,  includ- 
ing the  witnesses  above-named,  who  had  been 
duly  summoned  as  witnesses  to  give  testi- 
mony and  to  produce  papers  upon  the  matter 
under  mqulry  before  the  committee;  •  •  •; 
that  the  witness  James  R.  Jones,  wm  called 
and  appeared  before  the  subcommittee  on 
October  20  and  21.  1965.  a  quorum  of  the 
subcommittee  being  In  attendance;  that  the 
witness.  James  R.  Jones,  having  been  sworn 
as  a  witness,  was  asked  to  produce  before 
said  subcommittee  the  books,  papers,  records 
or  documents  demanded  of  him  as  set  forth 
In  paragraphs  numbered  ( 1 1  to  (4)  inclusive 


inauirv   at   the   hearings   conducted   by   the     in   the  attachment  to  his  subpoena   issued 


said  sut>commlttee,  and  what  recommenda- 
tion the  subcommittee  would  make  to  the 
full  committee  regarding  their  citation  for 
contempt  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives. 

After  discussion  of  the  testimony  and  pro- 
ceedings and  due  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter relating  to  James  R.  Jones,  a  motion  was 
made  by  Mr.  Pool,  seconded  by  Mr.  Welt- 
ner, and  unanimously  carried,  that  a  report 
of  the  facts  relating  to  the  refusal  of  James 
R,  Jones  to  produce  before  said  subcommit- 
tee the  documents  and  Items  demanded  of 
him  as  set  forth  In  paragraphs  numbered 
(11  to  (4)  inclusive  In  the  attachment  to  his 
said  subpoena  dated  October  4,  1965,  be  re- 
ferred and  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  as  a  whole,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  report  of  the  said 
facts  be  reported  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  order  that  the  said  James  R.  Jones 
be  cited  for  contempt  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  the  end  that  he  may  be  pro- 
ceeded against  in  the  manner  and  form  pro- 
vided by  law. 

"The   meeting   adjourned    at    12:30   p.m." 

PART  7 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  held  on  January  13, 
1966: 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties met  In  executive  session  on  January  13 
1966,  at  9:45  a.m..  in  Room  429.  Cannon 
House  Office  Building.  The  following  mem- 
bers were  present : 

"Edwin  E.  Willis,  Chairman,  Richard  H. 
Ichord,  George  F.  Senner,  Charles  L.  Welt- 
ner. Del  Clawson. 

"Also  present  were  the  following  staff 
members:  Francis  J.  McNamara.  director; 
William  Hitz,  general  counsel;  Alfred  M.  Nlt- 
tle. counsel;  and  Juliette  P.  Joray,  record- 
ing clerk. 

"Chairman  Willis  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  9:45  a.m.,  and  announced  that 
this  special  meeting  of  the  Committee 
■was  called,  after  notice  to  all  committee 
members,  for  two  purposes,  the  first  •  •  *; 
and  the  second  to  consider  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  subcommittee  headed  by  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Willis,  appointed  to  conduct 
hearings  In  Washington,  DC,  relating  to  the 
Investigation  of  the  various  Klan  organiza- 
tions and  their  activities,  which  commenced 
on  October  19,  1966,  that  •  •  •  James 
R.  Jones  •  •  •  and  •  •  •  be  cited  for 
contempt  because  of  their  ■wilful  defavilt  In 
refusmg  to  produce  papers  In  their  appear- 
ance before  the  subcommittee,  having  been 


October   4,    1965.   and   served   upon   him   on 
October  11,  1965;  that  he  wilfully  refused  to 
produce  said  papers  demanded  of  him;  •  •  *; 
that  the  subconamlttee  duly  met  in  executive 
session  on  January  6,  1966,  a  quorum  of  the 
subcommittee  being  in  attendance,  at  which 
time  motions  were  made  and   unanimously 
adopted  with  respect  to  each  of  said  persons, 
to  wit,  •  •  •  James  R.  Jones,  •  •  ♦,  and  •  •  • 
that  a  report  of  the  facts  relating  to     the 
refusals  of  each  of  them  to  produce  before 
the  said  subcommittee  the  papers  and  docu- 
ments demanded  of  each  of  them  as  set  forth 
herein,  be  referred  and  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  as  a  whole, 
with  the  recommendation  that  a  report  of 
the  said  facts  relating  to  each  of  said  wit- 
nesses be  reported  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, In  order  that  the  said  persons  be 
cited  for  contempt  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  end  that  each  may  be 
proceeded  against  in  manner  and  form  pro- 
vided by  law. 

.■••••* 

"A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Weltner,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Ichord,  that  the  subcommit- 
tee's   report    of    the    facts    relating    to    the 
refusals  of  James  R.  Jones  to  produce  before 
said  subcommittee  the  papers  and  documents 
demanded  of  him  as  set  forth  In  paragraphs 
numbered  (1)  to  (4)  Inclusive  In  the  attach- 
ment to  his  said  subpoena  dated  October  4, 
1965.  be  and  the  same  Is  hereby  approved  and 
adopted,   and   that   the  Committee   on   Un- 
American  Activities  report  the  said  failures 
of  James  R.  Jones  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  end  that  the  said  James  R. 
Jones  may  be  proceeded  against  in  the  man- 
ner and  form  provided  by  law;  and  that  the 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  prepare  and  file  such 
report  constituting  the  failures  of  the  said 
James  R.  Jones.     The  motion  was  put  to  a 
vote  and  carried  unanimously. 

■•••••• 

"The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  10:50  a.m." 

[Illustrations  Identified  as  James  Jones  Ex- 
hibits Nos.  1.  2,  4.  8A,  9,  and  23  are  omitted 
because  of  mechanical  limitations  In  print- 
ing the  Congrbssional  Record.  All  of  the 
referenced  exhibits,  however,  are  fuily  lllue- 
trated  In  Hotise  Report  No.  1243  which  was 
filed  and  printed  this  date.) 


Mr.  WILLIS  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  re- 
port be  dispensed  with  and  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record  In  full. 


The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  of 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Res  701 
Resolved.  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  certify  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  to  the  refusals 
and  failures  of  James  R  Jones  to  produce 
certain  pertinent  papers  in  compliance  with 
a  subpena  served  upon  him  and  as  ordered 
before  a  duly  authorized  subcommittee  of 
the  said  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities, together  with  all  the  facts  in  connection 
therewith,  under  the  seal  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  the  United  States  At- 
torney for  the  District  of  Colvimbla,  to  the 
end  that  the  said  James  R.  Jones  may  be 
proceeded  against  in  the  manner  and  form 
provided  by  law. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
pletely overlooked  recognizing,  and  I 
apologize  for  not  having  recopnized 
previously,  a  member  of  the  committee 
which  handled  thi.s  contempt  citation 
who  has  been  very  attentive  and  devoted 
throughout  the  hearings.  I  now  ask 
the  privilege  of  yielding  3  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Buchanan]. 

Mr.    BUCHANAN.     Mr.    Speaker,    it 
was  with  interest  and  profit  that  I  lis- 
tened to  the  debate  concerning   proce- 
dural matters  in  this  House  and  these 
citations  earlier,  and  I  believe  the  point 
was  well  established  that  these  men  are 
being  cited  by  this  body  because,  as  offi- 
cers of  a  corporation,  they  failed  to  pro- 
duce records  of  that  corporation  called 
for  by  a  subpena  of  a  committee  of  the 
Congress.     It  is  this  and  this  alone  which 
is  the  reason  they  are  being  cited.     It 
was  not  an  act  of  judgment  against  the 
organization  which  they  represent,  but 
rather  a  citation  against  them  in  their 
representative  capacity  as  officers  of  a 
corporation  for  refusal  to  produce  rec- 
ords of  that  corporation  called  for  and 
in  their  power  to  produce.    To  properly 
legislate.  Congress  must  at  times  conduct 
investigations    to    develop    information. 
To  properly  investigate,  Congress  must 
retain  the  power  to  subpena  witnesses 
and  documents.    In  challenging  the  au- 
thority of  the  committee  to  require  them 
to  produce  tliese  records  and  in  failing 
to  produce  them,  these  men  were,  there- 
fore, in  contempt  of  Congress  and  were 
in  fact  challenging  a  basic  power  of  the 
Congress. 

However,  if  I  may  descend,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous, 
yesterday  there  arrived  in  my  office  the 
following  telegram  from  William  P. 
"Bill"  Brassell.  Grand  Dragon  of  Ala- 
bama: 

Montoomert.  Ala. 

February  1,  1966. 
Congressman  John  Buchanan, 
of  State  of  Alabama, 
House   Office  Building.   Washington.  D.C.: 

If  you  can  now  see  the  green  light  and 
will  vote  "No."  repeat  "No"  on  citing  United 
Klana  of  America  IClansmen  and  will  use 
your  Influence  on  other  far-sighted  Congress- 
men to  do  tbe  same,  you  and  your  fellow 
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i  ioDgrvMman  will  tutve  t«iu  of  thousands  of 
I  MUemtod  unknown  friends  of  ours  and  those 
I  if  othar  close-knit  organizations  beating  the 
1  nubes  and  working  door  to  door  with  cam- 
j  lAlgn  know-bow  to  see  that  you  retain  your 

<ing:iess1nnsl  seats  when  the  voters  cast  thelr 
'  otes.    If  you  wrongfully  prejudge  us  now 

re  shall  Judge  you  when  we  present  our  evl- 
I  lence  to  the  Toters  through  our  friends  here 

jid  In  other  States.     A  great  relentless  dedl- 
,ted  power  wUl  be  appUed  day  and  night 

rom  the  first  to  the  last  hour  of  all  cam- 

lalgns. 
We  sbiOl  never  forget  our  friends  or  goals. 
Sincerely, 

WM.    p.    "BnX"    BSASSKLL, 

Grand  Dragon  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  now  have  been  two 
ollcall  votes  cast  by  this  body  this  day. 
Irst.  to  cite  Robert  Shelton,  the  Im- 
lerlAl  Wizard  of  the  United  Klans  of 
America,  and  the  second  voting  down  a 
■otlon  to  recommit  on  the  second  cita- 
ion.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
he  House  that  the  Alabama  delegation 
roted  first  to  cite  Mr.  Shelton  and  sec- 
>nd  not  to  recommit  on  the  second 
dtatlon.  May  I  say  for  my  part  that 
lelther  threats  nor  promises  of  votes 
thall  move  me  nor,  I  believe,  the  rest 
>f  this  delegation,  from  doing  what  we 
)elleve  to  be  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  these  votes  were 
Mtft  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  anyone 
acquainted  with  my  record  might  well 
»me  to  the  conclusion  that  in  my  Judg- 
nent  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  Is  not  worthy 
>f  the  support  of  any  Member  of  this 
)ody. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
jrevlous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
;he  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
■Jhe  Uble. 


view  of  proposed  bank  mergers  so  as  to  elim- 
inate the  necessity  for  the  dissolution  of 
merg^  banks,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bin  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  four 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the 
passage  of  the  bill  (H.R  12173).  it  shall  be 
In  order  In  the  House  to  move  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  16981  and  to  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  provisions  contained  in  H  R.  12173  as 
passed  by  the  House. 


[NTER-AMERICAN  CULTURAL  AND 
TRADE  CENTER 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  706) ,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered 
to  be  printed: 

H.  Rss.  706 
Resolved.  That  Immediately  upwn  the 
uloptlon  of  this  resolution  the  bill  (H.R.  30) 
to  prt>vide  for  participation  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Inter-American  Cultural  and 
rrade  Center  In  Dade  County.  Florida,  and 
tor  other  purpooes.  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  Is. 
tAken  froca  the  Speaker's  table,  to  the  end 
that  the  Senate  amendments  be.  and  the 
ujne  are  hereby  agreed  to. 


BANK  MERGER  ACT 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  708)  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

H.  Rb.  708 
Reaolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
raaolutlon  It  aball  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
13173)   to  establish  a  procedure  for  the  re- 


I       RAILWAY  LABOR  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  foUowlnK  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  707)  which  wa.s  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed : 

H  Re-S.  707 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iHR 
706)  to  amend  the  Railway  Labor  Act  In  or- 
der to  provide  for  establishment  of  special 
adjustment  boards  upon  the  request  of  either 
of  representatives  of  employees  or  of  carriers 
to  resolve  disputes  otherwise  referable  to  the 
National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  ftve-minute.rule. 
It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the  substitute 
amendment  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  now  In 
the  bill  and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  shall  be  con.sldered  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration  the  Com- 
mittee shall  ri.se  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  of  the 
amendments  adopted  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  substi- 
tute. The  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  Instructions. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THURSDAY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  take  this 
time,  while  the  membership  is  here,  to 
Inform  the  membership  of  a  change  In 
the  program.  We  have  planned  to 
schedule  for  tomorrow.  Thursday.  H.R. 
30,  to  provide  for  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Inter-American  Cul- 
tural Trade  Center  at  Dade  County,  Fla. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST  MARSHALL 
R.  KORNEGAY 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  a 
question  of  the  privilege  of  the  House, 
and  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  I  submit  a  priv- 
ileged report  (Rept.  No.  1244). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Proctedincs  Against  Marshall  R.  Kornxcay 

[Pursuant    to    title    2.    United   States    Code, 

sees.  192  and  194 1 
(Mr.  Wn-Lts,  from  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing report  citing  Marshall  R.  Kornegayi 
The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, as  created  and  authorized  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  through  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  601  of  the  79th  Congress,  sec- 
tion 121,  subsection  (q)  (2) .  and  under  House 
Resolution  8  of  the  89th  Congress,  duly  au- 
thorized and  Issued  a  subpena  to  Marshall 
R.  Kornegay.  The  subpena  directed  Mar- 
shall R.  Kornegay  to  be  and  appear  before 
the  said  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, of  which  the  Honorable  Edwin  E.  Wn,Lis 
is  chairman,  or  a  duly  appointed  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  on  October  19.  1965,  at  10  a.m.,  at 
the  Committee  Room,  226  Cannon  House  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  then  and 
there  to  testify  touching  matters  of  Inquiry 
committed  to  said  committee,  and  not  to  de- 
part without  leave  of  said  committee,  and 
commanding  him  to  bring  with  him  and  pro- 
duce before  said  committee,  or  a  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof,  certain  papers  as 
designated  by  said  subpena.  The  said  sub- 
pena served  upon  Marshall  R,  Kornegay  Is 
set  forth  In  words  and  figures  as  follows; 
"UNrTED  States  op  America 

"CONOaESS  OP  THE  UNrTED  STATES 

"To  Marshall  R.  Kornegay.  Greeting: 

"PtmsuANT  to  lawful  authority,  You  Are 
Hereby  Commanded  to  be  and  appear  before 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  or  a  duly  appointed  subcommittee 
thereof,  on  October  19.  1965,  at  ten  o'clock, 
a.m..  at  their  Committee  Room.  226  Cannon 
House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C..  then 
and  there  to  testify  touching  matters  of  in- 
quiry committed  to  said  committee,  and  not 
to  depart  without  leave  of  said  committee. 

"You  Are  Hereby  Commanded  to  bring 
with  you  and  produce  before  said  committee, 
or  a  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof, 
the  following:  Items  called  for  on  the  at- 
tached document  which  Is  made  a  part  of 
this  subpoena. 

"Hereof  Pail  Not,  as  you  will  answer  your 
default  under  the  pains  and  penalties  In 
such  cases  made  and  provided. 

"To  U.S.  Marshall/Nell  E.  Wetterman.  to 
serve  and  return. 

"GrvEN  under  my  hand  this  4th  day  of 
October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1965. 
"E.  E.  Willis, 

"Chairman — Chairman  of  Subcommittee — 
Member  Designate  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

"If  you  desire  a  conference  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Committee  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  hearing,  please  call  or  write  to:  Staff 
Director,  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities. Washington  25,  D.C.,  Telephone:  CApl- 
tol  4-3121— Ext.  3061. 

"attachment      TO      StTBPOENA      TO       MARSHAL! 
ROBERT  KORNEGAT,  DATED  OCTOBER  4.  1965 

"(1)  All  books,  records,  documents,  corre- 
spondence, and  memoranda  relating  to  the 
organization  of  and  the  conduct  of  business 
and  affairs  of  the  Invisible  Empire,  United 
Klans,  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of 
America,  Inc..  also  known  as  the  United 
Klans  of  America,  Inc.,  Knights  of  the  Ku 
Klu  Klan,  and  afflliated  organizations, 
namely,  the  Alabama  Rescue  Service,  in  your 
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possession,  custody  or  control,  or  maintained 
by  you  or  available  to  you  as  Grand  Dragon, 
Realm  (State)  of  Virginia  of  the  Invisible 
Empire.  United  Klans,  Knights  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  of  America,  Inc.,  also  known  as 
the  United  Klans  of  America,  Inc.,  Knights 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

"(21  All  books,  records,  documents,  cor- 
resfxjndence.  and  memoranda  relating  to  the 
organization  of  and  the  conduct  of  business 
and  affairs  of  the  Invisible  Empire,  United 
Klans,  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of 
America,  Inc.,  also  known  as  the  United 
Klans  of  America,  Inc..  Knights  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  and  affiliated  organizations, 
namely,  the  Alabama  Rescue  Service,  the 
Realm  (State)  of  North  Carolina  and  Capital 
City  Restoration  Association,  In  your  posses- 
sion, custody  or  control,  or  maintained  by  or 
available  to  you  as  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Realm  (State)  of  North  Carolina,  of  the 
Invisible  Empire.  United  Klans.  Knights  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of  America,  also  known  as 
the  United  Klans  of  America,  Inc.,  Knights  of 
theKu  Klux  Klan. 

"(3 1  All  books,  records,  documents,  corre- 
spondence and  memoranda  in  your  posses- 
sion, custody  or  control,  or  maintained  by  or 
available  to  you,  in  your  capacity  as  Grand 
Dragon,  Realm  (State)  of  Virginia,  United 
Klans  of  America,  Inc.,  Knights  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  which  the  'Constitution  and 
Laws'  of  said  organization  authorize  and  re- 
quire to  be  maintained  by  you  and  any  other 
officer  of  said  organization,  the  same  being 
in  your  possession,  custody  or  control. 

"(4)  All  books,  records,  documents,  corre- 
spondence, and  memoranda  relating  to  any 
Insurance  contracts  between  the  Capital  City 
Restoration  Association  and  the  Interna- 
tional Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Company. 

"(5)  Copies  of  U.S.  Treasury  Department, 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  Form  1040.  'U.S. 
Individual  Income  Tax  Return.'  for  the  cal- 
endar years  1958  through  1964.  filed  by  you 
as  an  Individual  taxpayer  vrith  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department,  Internal  Revenue 
Service." 

This  subpena  was  duly  served  as  appears 
by  the  return  thereon  made  by  Nell  E.  Wet- 
terman, who  was  duly  authorized  to  serve  It. 
The  return  of  service  of  said  subpena  Is  set 
forth  In  words  and  figures  as  follows: 

"I  made  service  of  the  within  subpena  by 
personal  service  to  the  wlthln-named  Mar- 
shall R.  Kornegay  at  a  farm  located  on  the 
south  side  of  Route  58,  8  miles  east  of  Dan- 
ville. Virginia,  owned  by  John  Banks  of  that 
location,  and  leased  to  W.  W.  Anderson  of 
Danville.  Va.,  for  use  on  October  10,  1985.  at 
6:20  o'clock  p.m.,  on  the  10th  day  of  October, 
1965. 

"Dated  October  10,  1965. 

"Neil  E.  Wetterman." 

The  said  Marshal  R.  Kornegay.  pursuant 
to  said  subpena,  and  In  compliance  there- 
with, appeared  before  a  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  on  October  21,  1965.  which 
had  convened  In  the  Caucus  Room.  Cannon 
House  Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 
upon  notice  to  him;  and  the  said  subcom- 
mittee then  and  there  demanded  the  pro- 
duction of  the  papers  which  he  was  com- 
manded to  produce  and  as  designated  by 
the  said  subpena.  which  papers  were  per- 
tinent to  the  matters  under  Inquiry  before 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  Its  aforesaid  subcommittee.  The  said 
Marshall  R.  Kornegay  refused  to  produce 
said  papers. 

The  refusals  of  Marshall  R.  Kornegay  to 
produce  the  papers  required  by  paragraphs 
numbered  (1)  to  (4).  Inclusive  In  the  at- 
tachment to  said  subpena  deprived  the  com- 
mittee of  pertinent  testimony  and  evidence 
regarding  matters  which  the  said  committee 
was  Instructed  by  law  and  House  resolution 
to  investigate,  and  places  the  said  witness  in 
contempt  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States. 


On  January  13,  1966.  a  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  by  which  It  was  agreed  that  the 
said  committee  report  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  facts  relating  to  the  refusals 
of  Marshall  R,  Kornegay  to  produce  before 
said  subcommittee  the  papers  demanded  of 
him  as  set  forth  In  paragraphs  numbered  ( 1 ) 
to  (4).  Inclusive,  in  the  attachment  to  the 
said  subpena,  to  the  end  that  the  said  Mar- 
shall R.  Kornegay  may  be  proceeded  against 
In  the  manner  and  form  provided  by  law. 

The  record  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
said  subcommittee,  so  far  as  It  relates  to  the 
appearance  of  the  said  Marshall  R.  Kornegay 
(Including  the  statement  by  the  chairman 
of  the  subject  and  matter  under  Inquiry). 
Is  set  forth  In  Appendix  I.  hereto  attached 
and  made  a  part  hereof. 

Other  jjertlnent  committee  proceedings 
are  set  forth  In  Appendix  II,  and  made  a 
part  hereof. 

Appendix  I 
(Tuesday,  October  19,  1965) 
United   States   House   of   Repre- 
sentatives,    Subcommittee     of 
the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can   Activities, 

Washington,  D.C. 

PUBLIC  hearings 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  met,  pursuant  to  call, 
at  10  a.m..  In  the  Caucus  Room,  Cannon 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.. 
Hon.  Edwin  E.  Wills  (chairman)   presiding. 

(Subcommittee  members:  Representatives 
Edwin  E.  Willis,  of  Louisiana,  chairman; 
Joe  R.  Pool,  of  Texas;  Charles  L.  Weltner, 
of  Georgia;  John  M.  Ashbrook,  of  Ohio; 
and  John  H.  Buchanan.  Jr.,  of  Alabama.) 

Subcommittee  members  present:  Repre- 
sentatives Willis,  Po"t  Weltner.  Ashbrook, 
and  Buchanan. 

Committee  member  also  present :  Repre- 
sentative George  F.  Senner,  Jr.,  of  Arizona. 

Staff  members  present:  Francis  J.  Mc- 
Namara.  director;  William  Hltz,  general 
counsel;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle,  counsel;  Donald 
T.  Appell.  chief  Investigator;  and  Philip  R. 
Manuel,  Investigator. 

The  Chairman.  The  subcommittee  will 
come  to  order. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  the  Chair  Is 
required  to  make  an  opening  statement,  and 
I  now  proceed  to  make  It. 

The  regular  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee are  myself,  as  chairman.  Mr.  Pool  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Weltner  of  Georgia,  the  ranking 
minority  or  Republican  member,  Mr.  Ash- 
brook of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  of  Ala- 
bama. 

We  tire  very  pleased,  however,  to  have  with 
us  a  member  of  the  full  committee.  Mr.  Sen- 
ner. I  would  hope  as  we  go  along  that 
other  members  of  the  full  committee  might 
be  able  to  attend  for  as  long  as  they  desire. 

Now  for  the  of>enlng  stat<>ment. 

This  subcommittee  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  Is  convened 
to  hold  hearings  pursuant  to  a  resolution 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  full  committee 
on  March  30,  1966.  That  resolution  reads 
as  follows: 

"WHEREAS,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
89th  Congress  the  Chairman  Instructed  the 
staff  to  commence  a  preliminary  Inquiry 
Into  the  activities  of  the  Ku  B3uz  Klan  orga- 
nizations in  the  United  States  to  assist  the 
Committee  In  determining  whether  it  should 
authorize  an  Investigation  of  the  Klan  or- 
ganizations; and 

'"WHEREAS,  the  Committee  on  February 
2,  1965,  by  resolution,  unanimously  directed 
the  Chairman  to  continue  the  preliminary 
Inquiry;   and 

"WHEREAS,  the  Chalnn&n  has  today  made 
a  report  to  the  Committee  on  the  results  of 
this  preliminary  Inquiry,  which  report  clear- 
ly indicates  that  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 


Klan  organisiatlons'  activities  are  such  that 
the  Committee  should  authorize  an  Investi- 
gation; and 

"WHEREAS,  the  President's  recent  public 
appeal  also  demonstrates  that  such  an  In- 
vestigation Is  Justified  and  necessary;  and 

"WHEREAS,  the  President  has  offered  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government  In  such  an  investigation; 
now  therefore, 

"BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Committee 
undertake  an  Investigation  of  the  various 
Klan  organizations  and  their  activities  with 
the  view  of  holding  hearings  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  Congress  In  any  necessary  remedial 
legislation;  and 

•BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOL'VED.  that  Inas- 
much as  the  appropriation  for  the  Commit- 
tee's work  for  this  session  Is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  it  to  undertake  this  investigation  In 
addition  to  other  investigations  already  ap- 
proved and  under  way,  the  Chairman  Is  di- 
rected to  request  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion of  850.000  to  conduct  an  Investigation 
of  Ku  Klux  Klan  organizations;  and 

"BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the 
Chairman  Is  directed  to  continue  the  pre- 
liminary Inquiry  Into  the  activities  of  the 
Black  Muslims,  the  Mlnutemen  and  the 
American  Nazi  Party  previously  authorized 
by  the  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  an  Investigation  of  these 
groups   Is  called  for." 

As  this  resolution  Indicates,  the  commit- 
tee's decision  to  undertake  an  Investigation 
of  Ku  Klux  Klan  organizations  In  this  coun- 
try was  made  only  after  careful  consideration 
and  on  the  basis  of  certain  Information  con- 
cerning Klan  activities  then  in  Its  possession. 
Late  last  year,  the  committee  discussed  the 
growing  activities  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klans  and 
a  suggestion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pool  that  an 
Investigation  be  considered. 

Before  any  formal  Investigation  Is  author- 
ized by  the  committee,  it  Is  usual  to  make  a 
preliminary  Inquiry.  The  staff  was.  there- 
fore, directed  to  do  so  In  this  Instance. 
Other  Members  of  Congress  subsequently  ex- 
pressed themselves  on  the  subject,  particu- 
larly Mr.  Weltner,  who  called  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

At  Its  organizational  meeting  on  February 
2  of  this  year,  the  committee  unanimously 
authorized  the  continuance  of  this  prelimi- 
nary Inquiry.  Thereafter,  the  staff  reported 
to  the  committee  from  time  to  time  and.  on 
March  30,  the  committee  voted  unanimously 
that  a  formal  investigation  be  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  hearings  which 
would  assist  the  Congress  In  drafting  such 
remedial  legislation  as  It  deemed  appropriate 
and  necessary  to  deal  with  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  Klan  activities. 

On  April  14  of  this  year,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  a  vote  of  312  to  43,  adopted 
House  Resolution  310,  authorizing  the  ex- 
penditure of  $50,000  for  the  committee's  in- 
vestigation of  Ku  Klux  Klan  organizations 

What  must  Congress  know  to  determine 
whether  legislation  is  called  for  in  this  area 
and.  If  so,  what  type  legislation  will  be 
effective? 

It  must  know  the  objectives  and  purposes 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klans,  their  structure  and 
organizations,  their  afllUated  organizations, 
and  groups  created  or  controlled  by  them  or 
organized  to  support,  defend,  and  assist 
them.  The  Congress  must  know  their  con- 
stitutions and  bylaws,  the  type  of  activities 
In  which  they  engage,  how  they  are  con- 
trolled, who  their  key  officers  are,  how  Klan 
groups  are  financed,  and  what  their  funds 
are  used  for.  It  must  know  whether  the 
Klans  subscribe  to — and  use — Illegal  means 
to  achieve  either  declared  or  concealed  ob- 
jectives. The  Congress  must  know  whether 
the  operations  and  actions  directed  and  car- 
ried out  by  Klan  leaders  and  certain  mem- 
bers are  in  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the 
membership  as  a  whole,  or  whether  certain 
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tctlTlttM  are  •ncac*d  In  without  the  knowl- 
<!«•  and  approval  of  tbe  membanhlp.  It 
aiwt  know  wbvtber  Klan  recruits  are  In- 
onoiMl  of  the  true  nature  and  purpoees  of 
iia  Klana — or  wbetlier  they  are  hoodwinked 
ato  Joining  them.  It  must  also  know,  of 
ouree.  ■omethlng  of  the  size,  strength,  and 
nope  ot  the  Klan  movement.  These  are  the 
1  oatten  which  are  the  subject  of  this  in- 
ivory. 

At  the  time  the  committee  decision  to  con- 
'  iuct  this  Inquiry  was  announced,  certain 
□an  leaders  stated  publicly  that  they  wel- 
aoMd  tbe  Investigation.  Those  statements 
rare  encouraging,  if  true.  It  is  the  commlt- 
•e'B  hope  that  they  really  meant  them. 

Tbe  Investigative  work  done  by  the  com- 
:  olttee  preparatory  to  these  hearings.  In  my 
1  lellef,  has  been  thorough.  It  Is  my  Inten- 
lon  that  these  hearings  will  be  fair  In  every 
1  aspect.  For  this  reason,  Klan  leaders  and 
I  oambers  will  have  nothing  to  fear  or  lose  by 
I  ooperatlng  fully  with  the  committee  by  tell- 
I  og  all,  and  everything,  they  know  about 
)  Clan  operations.  They  have  nothing  to  fear 
(r  lose,  that  Is.  If  they  have  nothing  to 
]  ide — ^nothing  to  hide  from  the  Congress. 
]  x>thlng  to  bide  from  the  American  people, 
I  nd  nothing  to  hide  from  the  rank-and-file 
]  Umu  membership. 

I  would  point  out  to  all  witnesses  aum- 
1  loned  to  testify  In  this  inquiry  that  Is  being 
(  onducted  by  a  duly  and  lawfully  constituted 
c  atnmlttee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
( t  the  United  States  Congress,  the  lawmaking 
I  ranch  of  our  Government,  and  that  the 
c  surta  have  held,  over  and  over  again,  that 
I  rery  American  cltlsen  has  a  duty  to  answer 
I  U  pertinent  questions  asked  him  In  such  an 
1  iqulry. 

The  Supreme  Court  In  a  1957  decision 
I  rawing  out  of  another  Inquiry  by  this  com- 
i  dttee  reiterated  a  fundamental  principle  of 
c  ax  Government  when  It  stated : 

"The  power  of  Congress  to  conduct  Investl- 
I  ktlons  la  Inherent  in  the  legislative  process." 
It  then  went  on  to  say: 
"It  la  unquestionably  the  duty  of  all  cltl- 
a  ma  to  cooperate  with  the  Congress  In  Its 
c  Torts  to  obtain  the  facts  needed  for  IntelU- 
8  mt  legislative  action.  It  Is  their  unremlt- 
t  ng  obligation  to  respond  to  subpoenas,  to 
r  «pect  tbe  dignity  of  the  Congress  and  Its 
c  tmmlttees  and  to  testify  fiUly  with  respect 
t  >  matters  within  the  province  of  proper  In- 
'  latlgatlon.  {US.  v.  Watkina,  364  U.S.  178.) 
(  emphasis  added.]" 

That  this  was  not  a  new  or  novel  holding 
t  r  the  Court  Is  Indicated  by  many  much 
e  LTller  rulings  of  similar  nature  and.  for  ex- 
a  nple,  by  a  relatively  recent  report  of  a  spe- 
c  al  committee  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
t  on  which  In  1863 — without  evoking  any 
F  rotest— eteted  that: 

••■very  cltlaen.  when  called  as  a  witness. 
b  u  the  duty  to  disclose  any  facts  within  his 
k  lowledge  sought  by  a  court  or  by  a  duly 
o  mstltuted  legislative  committee." 

Generally,  the  committee  recognizes  only 
o  M  valid  reason  for  a  wltnees"  refusal  to 
a  iswer  pertinent  questions — the  Invocation 
o  the  fifth  amendment,  a  statement  by  the 
w  itnees  that  it  la  hU  beUef  that  an  honest 
» iswer  to  the  question  might  lead  to  his 
b  ting  proeecuted  for  a  criminal  act. 

The  various  Klan  organlaatlons  operating 
1]  this  coimtry  today  proclaim  that  they  are 
p  ktrtotlc,  100  percent  Americans.  Christian. 
a  oral,  and  law  abiding.  I  hope,  therefore. 
0  At  we  will  not.  in  these  hearings,  expe- 
rt moe  what  we  have  so  often  seen  in  prac- 
V  »lly  all  of  our  Investigations  in  other  areas 
o  tbe  oonunlttee's  Jurisdiction— witness 
K  t«r  wttneH  finding  it  neceasary.  or  feeling 
tl  e  need,  to  invoke  the  fifth  amendment. 
a|  aln  and  again,  when  aaked.  not  about  his 
b  illafk,  but  about  his  actions. 

All  wltnaaMe.  as  I  have  said — and  I  stress 
tl  la— will  have  tbe  right  to  make  proper 
li  Tocattoo  at  tbe  fifth  amendment  in  this 


Inquiry,  The  American  people,  however,  are 
not  likely  to  look  with  favor  on  such  re- 
course by  persons  who  proclaim  from  the 
rooftope  that  they  are  saviors  of  America  and 
patriots  second  to  none.  The  public  cannot 
be  expected  to  approve  such  action  in  these 
hearings  any  more  than  it  has  In  other  in- 
quiries In  which  witnesses  have  taken  refuge 
in  constitutional  provisions  even  while  con- 
spiring to  destroy  the  Constitution. 

And  talking  about  conspiracy.  I  would  add 
this  point:  There  are  various  kinds  of  con- 
spiracy, in  addition  to  that  which  Is  aimed 
at  the  destruction  of  our  Government,  and 
all  kinds  are  outlawed.  As  Justice  Robert  H. 
Jackson  stated  In  his  concurring  opinion  In 
the  cases  of  Dennis  versus  United  States: 
"The  Constitution  does  not  make  conspiracy 
a  civil  right." 

In  his  concurring  opinion  In  another  case, 
that  of  American  Communications  Associa- 
tijon  versus  Douda.  Justice  Jackson  pointed 
out  that: 

"The  conspiracy  principle  has  traditionally 
been  employed  to  protect  society  against  all 
"ganging  up"  or  concerted  action  In  viola- 
tion of  Its  laws.  No  term  passes  that  this 
Court  does  not  sustain  convictions  based  on 
that  doctrine  for  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws  or  other  statutes.  •  •  •  iA.C.A.  v. 
Douds,  339  U.S.  382)." 

Conspiracy  to  take  a  man's  life,  to  Injure 
him.  or  to  deny  certain  groups  of  people 
their  rights  is  no  more  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution than  is  conspiracy  to  destroy  our 
Government.  Conspiracy,  in  and  of  itself. 
Is  so  Inimical  to  ordered  society  that  there  is 
a  broad  Federal  statute  which  makes  It  a 
crime  to  conspire  to  commit  any  offense 
against  the  United  States.  (Title  18,  U  S  C 
sec.  371.) 

And  there  is  a  third,  specific  kind  of  con- 
spiracy I  must  mention  here — the  secret 
ganging  up  of  any  group  to  punish  or  harm 
a  person  In  any  way  because  that  person  has, 
In  line  with  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  testified 
before  a  congressional  committee,  giving  the 
committee  the  kind  of  Information  the  Con- 
gress must  have  to  enact  laws  for  the  general 
welfare. 

That  kind  of  conspiracy,  like  all  other 
forma,  is  outlawed.  In  fact.  Influencing  or 
injuring  witnesses  is  so  destructive  of  the 
American  way  of  life,  eating  away  at  Its  leg- 
islative foundation,  that  It  Is  a  criminal  act 
even  when  there  Is  no  conspiracy  Involved 
in  it.  The  very  act  of  harming,  or  of  attempt- 
ing to  harm.  Influence,  or  Intimidate  a  sub- 
penaed  witness  to  keep  him  from  talking  or 
of  injuring  or  threatening  a  witness  because 
he  has  cooperated  with  the  Congress  by  giv- 
ing testimony  is  punishable  by  5  years  in 
prison  and  or  a  fine  of  »5,000. 

And  I  want  to  state  for  the  record,  here  and 
now.  that  no  one  had  better  attempt  to 
violate  this  law  In  regard  to  any  witness 
under  subpena  to  testify  in  this  Inquiry.  If 
anyone  does,  then  Just  as  certainly  as  I  am 
sitting  here  today,  I  will  do  all  m  my  power 
to  see  that  the  gtillty  party,  or  parties,  are 
punished  according  to  the  law.  and  I  know 
that  all  other  members  of  the  committee  feel 
the  same  way  about  it  because  we  have  dis- 
cussed it  many  times.  Being  informed,  as 
they  are,  of  the  facta  developed  to  date  In 
this  Investigation,  the  subcommittee  mem- 
bers have  quite  naturally  formed  certain 
tentative  opinions  of  some  Klan  groups  and 
their  leaders.  However,  we  are  not  going  to 
prejudge  the  issue.  These  facts  have  raised 
questions  In  our  minds,  but  in  any  human 
undertaking  there  can  be  error,  and  it  is  also 
possible  that  there  might  be  some  explana- 
tion for  certain  of  the  facts  we  have  uncov- 
ered. That  Is  one  reason  why  this  public 
hearing  is  being  held — to  test  the  accuracy 
of  our  Investigative  effort  and  to  give  the 
persons  concerned  an  oportunity  to  answer 
the  questions  that  have  been  raised  in  our 
minds — to  deny,  to  qualify,  to  confirm,  to 
explain. 


This  Is  as  It  should  be.  Congress  cannot 
legislate  on  the  basis  of  Investigation  alone. 
It  should,  and  must,  test  the  results  of  its 
Investigations,  except  when  national  security 
precludes  It.  in  public  hearings.  This  is 
what  we  have  done  In  the  past;  it  is  what  we 
wlU  do  in  the  future.  This  Is  In  conformity 
with  the  rules  of  the  House  and  with  court 
decisions.  We  are  engaged  in  the  business  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  they  have 
a  right  to  be  able  to  see  and  judge  for  them- 
selves how  that  business  Is  being  conducted. 

Let  me  remind  all  that  this  is  an  inquiry! 
not  a  prosecution.  We  are  an  Investigating" 
committee.  We  are  charged  with  the  duty 
of  developing  facts  about  the  Klans  and 
making  them  a  part  of  a  public  record,  not 
to  convict  anyone  of  anything,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  Congress  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  legislative  function. 

In  concltislon,  let  me  urge  all  witnesses 
summoned  to  testify  In  these  hearings  to 
testify  fully  and  honestly,  without  evasion 
or  subterfuge  and  without  fear.  This  is 
your  duty.  If  you  truly  have  the  national 
Interest  at  heart,  this  Is  what  you  will  do. 
By  way  of  both  encouragement  and  warning, 
I  want  to  say  that  this  Is  a  coimtry  of  law[ 
that  it  is  strong  and  secure:  and  that  no 
Individuals,  groups,  or  conspiracies  within 
its  borders  can,  or  will,  prevail  against  Its 
laws, 

I  now  offer  for  inclusion  in  the  record  the 
July  19,  1965,  order  of  appointment  of  the 
subcommittee  to  conduct  these  hearings. 

That  order  reads  as  follows,  that  order  of 
mine  as  chairman,  addressed  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara,  the  director  of  the  committee : 

"Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  law 
and  the  Rules  of  this  Committee.  I  hereby 
appoint  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  consisting  of 
Honorable  Joe  R.  Pool,  Honorable  Charles 
L.  Weltnek.  Honorable  John  M.  Ashbrook. 
and  Honorable  Johk  H.  Buchanan.  Jr.,  as 
associate  members,  and  myself,  as  Chairman, 
to  conduct  hearings  in  Washington,  D.C., 
commencing  on  or  about  Tuesday,  July  20, 
1965,  and/or  at  such  other  times  thereafter 
and  places  as  said  subcommittee  shall  deter- 
mine, as  contemplated  by  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  the  30th  day 
of  March,  1965.  authorizing  hearings  con- 
cerning the  activities  of  the  various  Ku  Klux 
Klan  organizations  in  the  United  States. 

"Please  make  this  action  a  matter  of  Com- 
mittee record. 

"If  any  member  Indicates  his  Inability  to 
serve,  please  notify  me. 

"Given  under  my  hand  this  19th  day  of 
July,  1935. 

"Edwin  E.  Willis. 
"Chairman,     Committee     on     Un-American 
Activities." 
«  •  •  •  '    • 

(Thursday,  October  21.  1965) 
United   States   House   or   Repre- 
sentatives,     SiTBCOMMITTEE      OT 
THE   Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can AcTivrriES 

Washington.  DC. 

PtTBLlC   HEARINGS 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  met,  pursuant  to 
recess,  at  10:15  a.m.,  in  the  Caucus  Room, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC,  Hon.  Edwin  E.  Willis  (chairman)  pre- 
siding. 

(Subcommittee  members:  Representatives 
Edwin  E.  Willis,  of  Louisiana,  chairman; 
Joe  R.  Pool,  of  Texas;  Charles  L.  Weltner. 
of  Georgia;  John  M.  Ashbrook,  of  Ohio;  and 
John  H.  BtrcHANAN,  Jr.,  of  Alabama.) 

Subcommittee  members  present:  Repre- 
sentatives Willis,  Weltner,  and  Buchanan. 

Committee  members  also  present:  Repre- 
sentatives Richakd  H.  Ichord,  of  Missouri, 
and  Qeoroe  F.  Sknnkk,  Jr.,  of  Arizona. 

Staff  members  present:  Francis  J.  McNa- 
mara,  director;  William  Hitz,  general  coun- 
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sel;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle,  counsel;  Donald  T.  Ap- 
pell.  chief  mvestlgator;  and  Philip  R.  Man- 
uel, investigator. 

The  Chairman.  The  subcommittee  will 
please  come  to  order. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(Afternoon   Session — Thursday,   October   21, 
1965) 

(The  subcommittee  reconvened  at  1:45 
pm.,  Hon.  Edwin  E.  Wellis,  chairman,  pre- 
siding.) 

(Subcommittee  members  present:  Repre- 
sentatives Wnxjs,  Weltner,  Ashbrook,  and 
Buchanan.) 

The  Chairman,  The  subcommittee  will 
come  to  order. 

■  •  •  •  • 

The  Chaihman.  The  committee  will  stand 
in  recess  for  10  minutes. 

(Whereupon,  at  2:45  pjn.  a  brief  recess 
was  taken.  All  subcommittee  members  were 
present  at  time  of  recess  and  when  hearings 
resumed.) 

The  Chaikman.  The  subcommittee  will  be 
in  order. 

Call  your  next  witness,  Mr.  App>ell. 

Mr,  Appell.  Marshall  R.  Kornegay. 

The  Chairman.  Please  raise  your  right 
hand . 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony 
you  are  about  to  give  will  be  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so 
help  you  God? 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  maybe 
the  witness  nodded  in  taking  the  oath.  The 
record  could  not  record  his  nod. 

The  Chairman.  The  reporter  didn't  get 
your  response. 

You  do  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony 
you  are  about  to  give  will  be  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so 
help  you  God? 

Mr.  Kornegay.  Yes,  sir. 

testimony  of  MARSHALL  ROBERT  KORNEGAY, 
accompanied  by  counsel,  LESTER  V,  CHAL- 
MERS, JR. 

Mr.  Appell.  Would  you  please  state  your 
full  name  for  the  record,  sir? 

Mr.  Kornegay.  Marshall  Robert  Kornegay. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Kornegay,  are  you  ap- 
pearing here  today  In  accordance  with  a 
subpena  served  upon  you  at  6:20  o'clock 
pm.,  on  the  10th  day  of  October  1965,  by 
an  Investigator  of  this  committee,  Mr.  Nell 
E.  Wetterman? 

Mr.    Kornegay.  Somewhere    about    that. 

Mr.  Pool.  Somewhere  about  that. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  Somewhere  about  that 
date. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  were  served,  and 
you  are  appearing  pursuant  to  that  sub- 
pena? 

Mr.  Kornegay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Appell.  Are  you  represented  by 
counsel? 

Mr.  Kornegay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Appell.  Would  the  counsel  please 
identify  himself  for  the  record,  please? 

Mr.  Chalmers.  My  name  la  Lester  V. 
Chalmers  Jr..  attorney  at  law.  Room  501, 
First  Federal  Building,  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Kornegay,  when  you 
answered  my  question  as  to  where  you  were 
served,  you  said  sometime  about  that  date. 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  exactly  when  and 
where   you   were   served   with    the   subpena. 

(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 

Mr.  Kornkoat.  I  respectfuUy  decline  to 
answer  that  question  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel  my  answer  might  tend  to  In- 
criminate me  Ln  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5,  1,  4,  and 
14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  Chairman.  Counsel,  do  you  under- 
stand the  question? 

Mr.  Chalmers.  Yee,  sir.  I  am  certain  we 
can  enter  into  a  stipulation.  I  have  Mr. 
Kornegay '8  subpena  before  me  right  now. 


The  Cbaixman.  Will  you  stipulate  the  time 
of  service  and  place? 

Mr.  Chalicbbs.  Whatever  the  record  shows, 
I  will  certainly  stipulate  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  State  the  time  and  place 
shown  by  the  return. 

Mr.  Appkix.  6:20  p.m.,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
subpena  shows  on  the  reverse  thereof  that 
Investigator  Wetterman,  according  to  his  re- 
turn on  the  reverse  of  the  subpena,  served 
Mr.  Kornegay  on  a  farm  located  on  the  south 
side  of  Route  58,  8  miles  east  of  Danville, 
Virginia,  at  the  location  of  a  Klan  rally  at 
6:20  p.m.  on  the  10th  day  of  October  1966. 

The  Chairman.  And  Counsel,  you  do  have 
authority  to  make  that  stipulation? 

(Counsel  confers  with  witness.) 

Mr.  Chalmers.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Because  this  Is  technical, 
as  sure  as  I  am  talking  to  you  wouldn't 
take  advantage  of  It,  If  anything  comes  out 
of  this,  but  I  must  ask  you  this.  I  noticed 
that  you  consulted  with  your  client.  He 
agrees  that  you  have  that  authority  to  make 
this  stipulation? 

Mr.  Chalmers.  Yes,  Sir. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Kornegay,  when  and  where 
were  you  born? 

Mr.  Kornegay.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel  my  answer  might  tend  to  In- 
criminate me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5,  1,4,  and 
14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Mr.  Pool.  Are  you  an  American  citizen? 

Mr.  Kornegay.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel 

The  Chairman.  We  will  not  have  anjf  dem- 
onstrations. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  — feel  my  answer  might 
tend  to  Incriminate  me  in  violation  of  my 
rights  as  guaranteed  to  me  by  the  constitu- 
tional amendments  5,  1,  4,  and  14  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  I  now  order  and  direct  you 
to  answer  the  question  before  last,  which  is 
simply  laying  the  foundation,  which  is  pre- 
Umlnary  in  identifying  you,  namely  when 
and  where  were  you  born? 

Mr.  Kornegay.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel  my  answer  might  tend  to  In- 
criminate me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5,  1,4,  and 
14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Mr.  Pool.  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Pool. 

Mr.  Pool.  Do  you  honestly  feel  that  it 
would  incriminate  you  to  admit  that  you  are 
an  American  citizen? 

Mr.  Kornegay.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel  my  answer  might  tend  to  In- 
criminate me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5.  1.  4,  and 
14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  Is  such  that 
the  Chair  feels  obligated  to  direct  you  to 
answer  it.  I  can't  see  how  anything  incrim- 
inating is  involved  in  admission  or  denial  of 
American  citizenship. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr,  Kornegay,  I  state  it  to  you 
as  a  fact,  and  ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the 
fact,  that  you  were  born  on  September  10, 
1928,  in  Sampson  County,  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  I  respvectfully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  I  put  it  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  you 
are  a  graduate  of  Pine  Grove,  North  Carolina, 
high  school. 


Mr.  Kornegay.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Kornegay,  under  the 
terms  of  the  subpena  served  upon  you.  and 
an  attachment  thereto  which  was  made  a 
part  of  the  subpena.  you  were  ordered  and 
directed  to  produce  items  called  for  m  five 
paragrapl:is. 

I  will  now  read  to  you  paragraph  No.  1: 

"All  books,  records,  documents,  correspond- 
ence, and  memoranda  relating  to  the  orga- 
nization of  and  the  conduct  of  business  and 
affairs  of  the  Invisible  Empire,  United  Klans, 
Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of  America, 
Inc  .  also  known  as  the  Umted  Klans  of 
America,  Inc.,  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
and  affiliated  organizations,  namely,  tlie  Ala- 
bama Rescue  Service.  In  your  possession,  cus- 
tody or  control,  or  maintained  by  you  or 
available  to  you  as  Grand  Dragon.  Realm 
(State)  of  Virgima  of  the  Invisible  Empire, 
United  Klans.  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
of  America,  Inc.,  also  known  as  the  United 
Klans  of  America,  Inc.,  Knlghu  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan." 

I  now  demand  the  production  of  those 
documents  in  accordance  wltli  the  terms  of 
the  subpena. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  I  respectfully  decline  to  de- 
liver to  the  committee  any  and  all  records  as 
requested  by  this  committee  under  subpena 
dated  October  4.  1965,  for  that  Information 
is  not  relevant  and  germane  to  the  subject 
under  investigation,  and  the  same  would  not 
aid  the  Congress  in  the  consideration  of  any 
valid  remedial  legislation,  nor  is  such  inquiry 
within  the  scope  of  that  authorized  to  be  in- 
vestigated by  Rule  IV  of  the  rules  adopted  by 
the  89th  Congress,  by  House  Resolution  8, 
adopted  January  4,  1965. 

(  Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 

Mr.  Kornegay.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
deliver  to  this  committee  the  documents  re- 
quested for  I  honestly  feel  that  to  do  so 
might  tend  to  Incriminate  me  in  violation  of 
my  rlglits  as  guaranteed  to  me  by  amend- 
ments 5,  1,  4,  and  14  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  through  this 
before,  but  we  have  to  establish  a  record  in 
each  instance. 

Mr.  Chalmers,  I  take  it  that  you  admit  and 
speak  for  your  client  that  he  has  been  in  the 
room  and  that  he  is  familiar  with  the  opening 
statement  I  made  regarding  the  relevancy 
and  pertinency  from  our  point  of  view  of 
the  documents  sought  to  be  produced. 

Mr.  Chalmers.  Yes.  sir;  that  is  so  stipu- 
lated. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  I  take  it  that,  speak- 
ing for  your  client,  you  stipulate  that  lor  the 
reasons  indicated  in  other  instances  of  ap- 
pearance before  this  committee,  that  the 
committee  takes  the  position  that  his  reasons 
for  refusing  to  produce  them  are  not  well 
founded.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Chalmers.  If  thev  are  not  well  found- 
ed? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  from  our  point  of 
view. 

Mr.  Chalmers.  Yes.  sir. 

Tile  Chairman  And  I  think  you  also 
would  stipulate,  as  you  did  in  previous  In- 
st.-.nces  that  the  subpena  was  served  on  him 
and  ordered  him  to  produce  those  docu- 
ments mentioned  in  paragraph  1  of  the  at- 
tachment to  the  subpena  in  his  capacity  as 
Grand  Dragon.  Realm  (State)  of  Virginia  of 
the  Invisible  Empire.  United  Klans,  Knights 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of  America.  Inc.,  also 
known  as  the  United  Klans  of  America,  Inc., 
Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Mr.  Chalmers.  Sir,  if  you  recall  what  I 
said  yesterday  afternoon 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  state  It. 

Mr.  Chalmers,  I  will  stipulate  what  the 
subpena  shows  that  it  was  served 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  since  your 
client  does  not  admit  that  he  Is  Grand  Drag- 
on, you  don't  wish  to  testify  for  him  in  that 
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raspect,  but  you  admit  that  the  aubpena 
ealla  for  him  to  do  that  In  that  capacity. 

Mr.  CHALKna.  In  that  capacity;  yes.  sir. 

The  CHAOucAif .  And  I  understand  the  stip- 
ulations we  have  just  entered  Into,  you  on 
behalf  of  your  client,  and  me  aa  Chairman 
■peaking  for  the  conunlttee.  will  apply  to  all 
pertinent  paragraphs  In  this  attachment  rel- 
ative to  the  production  of  other  documents 
without  the  necessity  of  our  having  to  repeat 
the  stipulation  In  each  Instance. 

Mr.  CHALimts.  Tee.  sir. 

The  CHAOiMAir.  And  I  will  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  saying  for  the  reasons  already  In- 
dicated, be  will  be  directed  to  produce  them. 

Mr.  CRAI.1CXKS.  Yes.  sir. 

May  I  suggest  this  to  the  Chairman  In  the 
Interest  of  time?  I  dont  know  whether  It 
can  be  done.  But  In  the  Interest  of  time  and 
Mvlng  a  lengthy  record,  could  we  also  stipu- 
late, you  for  the  committee  and  me  for  my 
eUent,  that  his  answers  to  your  direction  with 
respect  to  the  other  paragraphs  In  the  sub- 
pena  will  be  the  same. 

The  Chaducan.  That  Is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  CRALicne.  Thank  you.  sir. 

The  Craixman.  Now,  Mr.  Komegay.  I  order 
and  direct  you  to  produce  all  the  docimients 
called  for  by  the  subpena  duces  tecum  in 
pargaraph  1. 

(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 

Mr.  KoaNxoAT.  Sir.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
deliver  to  this  committee  any  and  all  records 
aa  requested  by  this  committee  under  sub- 
pena dated  October  4.  19M.  for  that  informa- 
tion Is  not  relevant  and  germane  to  the  sub- 
ject under  investigation,  and  the  same  would 
not  aid  the  Congress  In  the  consideration  of 
any  valid  remedial  legislation,  nor  is  such  in- 
quiry within  the  scope  of  that  authorized  to 
be  Investigated  by  Rule  IV  of  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  89th  Congress,  by  House  Reso- 
lution 8.  adopted  January  4.  1906. 

I  reepeetfully  decline  to  deliver  to  this 
oommlttee  those  documents  called  for  and  re- 
quested In  the  subpena  for  I  honestly  feel 
that  the  delivery  of  these  documents  might 
tend  to  Incriminate  me  in  violation  of  my 
rights  as  guaranteed  to  me  by  the  amend- 
ments S.  1.  4.  and  14  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  CRAnucAN.  Mr.  Chalmers.  I  think  to  be 
perfectly  clear  I  must  ask  you  to  stipulate 
that  you  understand  that  the  reason  for  this 
direction  is  pursuant  to  our  understanding 
of  the  Jurisprudence,  and  that  that  Indicates 
we  dont  agree  with  his  refusal,  and  that  his 
refusal  to  produce  these  documents  pur- 
suant to  the  subpena  may  lead  to  a  citation 
by  the  House  for  contempt. 

Mr.  CHALicnts.  Tee,  sir;  I  discussed  that 
with  my  client  and  he  Is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  it. 

I  was  Just  wondering,  Mr  Chairman,  for 
Uie  record,  with  respect  to  the  other  items. 
a,  a,  4,  and  S.  is  there  any  further  need  for 
any  stipulation  in  connection  therewith? 

The  Chadiman.  I  personally  think,  and  I 
am  asking  our  counsel  to  look  them  over, 
that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  have  one  more 
direction  to  produce  the  documents  called 
for  by  the  other  paragraphs.  I  dont  know 
how  many  there  are. 

Mr.  CHALxna.  Whatever  the  Chairman 
thinks  U  best. 

BCr.  ArrxLL.  Mr.  Komegay,  under  the  terms 
of  the  subpena,  you  were  ordered  to  bring 
with  you  and  produce  Items  called  for  in  an 
attachment  which  was  made  part  of  the 
ntbpena.  part  3: 

"All  books,  records,  doctunents,  corre- 
■poiulence,  and  memoranda  relating  to  the 
organisation  at  and  the  conduct  of  business 
and  affairs  of  the  Invisible  Empire.  United 
Klans.  KnlghU  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of 
America,  Inc.,  also  known  as  the  United 
Klans  of  America,  Inc..  Knights  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  and  affiliated  organizations, 
namely,  the  Alabama  Rescue  Service,  the 
Realm  (State)  of  North  Carolina  and  Capital 
City  BestoraUon  Association.  In  your  pos- 


session, custody  or  control,  or  maintained 
by  or  available  to  you  as  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Realm  (State)  of  North  Caro- 
lina, of  the  Invisible  Empire,  United  Klans, 
Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of  America, 
also  known  as  the  United  Klans  of  America, 
Inc.,  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  " 

The  CsAOLUAN.  We  have  stipulated  that 
you  would  read  them  all. 

Mr.  Afpxll.  All  right,  sir. 

"(3)  All  boolLS.  records,  documents,  cor- 
respondence, and  memoranda  in  your  posses- 
sion, custody  or  control,  or  maintained  by  or 
available  to  you.  In  your  capacity  aa  Grand 
Dragon.  Realm  (State)  of  Virginia,  United 
Klans  of  America,  Inc..  Knights  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  which  the  'Constitution  and 
Laws'  of  said  organization  authorize  and  re- 
quire to  be  maintained  by  you  and  any  other 
officer  of  said  organization,  the  same  being 
In   your   possession,   custody   or   control. 

"(4)  All  books,  records,  documents,  cor- 
respondence, and  memoranda  relating  to  any 
insurance  contracts  between  the  Capital  City 
Restoration  Association  and  the  Interna- 
tional Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Company. 

"(6)  Copies  of  U.S.  Treasury  Department. 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  Form  1040,  (titled) 
'U.S.  Individual  Income  Tax  Return,'  for  the 
calendar  years  1958  through  1964.  filed  by  you 
as  an  individual  taxpayer  with  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department.  Internal  Revenue 
Service." 

Mr.  Kornegay.  I  call  for  you  to  produce  the 
documents  called  for  by  paragraphs  2,  3,  4, 
and  5. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  advised  by 
counsel  that  I  should  demand  each  separately. 

I  now  call  for  the  production  of  those 
called  for  In  paragraph  2. 

( Witness  confers  with  counsel. ) 

The  Chaikman.  His  answer  should  be  with 
respect  to  each  one.  He  wlU  have  to  answer 
to  each  of  the  demands. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  I  respectfully  decline  to  de- 
liver to  this  committee  any  and  all  records 
as  requested  by  this  committee  under  sub- 
pena dated  October  4,  1965,  for  that  Informa- 
tion is  not  relevant  and  germane  to  the  sub- 
ject under  investigation,  and  the  same  would 
not  aid  the  Congress  In  the  consideration  of 
any  valid,  remedial  legislation,  nor  is  such 
inquiry  within  the  scope  of  that  authorized 
to  be  investigated  by  Rule  IV  of  the  House 
rules  adopted  by  the  89th  Congress,  by  House 
Resolution  8,  adopted  January  4,  1965. 

I  respectfully  decline  to  deliver  to  this 
committee  any  documents  as  requested  for 
the  reason  that  I  honestly  feel  that  to  do  so 
might  tend  to  incriminate  me  In  violation 
of  my  rights  as  guaranteed  to  me  by  amend- 
ments 5,  1,  4.  and  14  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  reasons  previously 
indicated,  to  which  a  stipulation  has  been 
made  by  your  counsel,  Mr  Kornegay.  I  order 
and  direct  you  to  produce  the  documents  you 
were  ordered  to  produce  by  the  8ubi)ena 
served  upon  you. 

(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 

Mr.  Korneoat.  I  resjjectfully  decline  to  de- 
liver to  this  committee  any  and  all  records  as 
requested  by  this  committee  under  subpena 
dated  October  4,  1965.  for  that  Information  is 
not  relevant  and  germane  to  the  subject  un- 
der investigation,  and  the  same  would  not 
aid  the  Congress  In  the  consideration  of  any 
valid,  remedial  legislation,  nor  Is  such  In- 
quiry within  the  scope  of  that  authorized  to 
be  Investigated  by  Rule  rv  of  the  rules  adopt- 
ed by  the  89th  Congress,  by  House  Resolution 
8,  adopted  January  4,  1965. 

I  respectfully  decline  to  deliver  to  this 
oommlttee  any  records  or  documents  as  re- 
quested, for  the  reason  that  I  honestly  feel 
to  do  so  might  tend  to  incriminate  me  in  vio- 
lation of  my  rights  as  guaranteed  to  me  by 
amendments  5.  1,4,  and  14  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Ashbrook  left  the  hear- 
ing room.) 


Mr.  Appkll.  Mr.  Kornegay,  I  now  ask  you, 
under  the  conditions  and  terms  of  the  sub- 
pena, to  produce  those  documents  which  I 
read  to  you  which  are  called  for  In  para- 
graph 3. 

(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 

Mr.  KORNEGAT.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
deliver  to  the  committee  any  and  all  records 
as  requested  by  this  oommlttee  under  sub- 
pena dated  October  4,  1965.  for  that  InXor- 
mat^lon  is  not  relevant  and  germane  to  the 
subject  under  Investigation,  and  the  same 
would  not  aid  the  Congress  In  consideration 
of  any  valid,  remedial  legislation,  nor  Is  such 
inquiry  within  the  scope  of  that  authorized 
to  be  investigated  by  Rule  IV  of  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  SOth  Congress,  by  House  Res- 
olution 8,  adopted  January  4,  1965. 

I  respectfully  decline  to  deliver  to  this 
committee  any  and  all  documents  as  re- 
quested for  to  do  so  I  honestly  feel  might 
tend  to  Incriminate  me  in  violation  of  my 
rights  as  guaranteed  by  amendments  5,  1, 
4,  and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  Appeix.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  ask  for 
a  direction  for  the  production  of  those  doc- 
uments called  for  In  paragraph  3. 

The  Chaikman.  For  reasons  previously 
stated,  and  as  to  which  a  stipulation  has 
been  made.  Mr.  Kornegay,  I  order  and  direct 
you  to  produce  those  documents  thus  called 
for  In  paragraph  3  of  the  attachment  to  the 
subpena  served  upon  you. 

Mr.  Kornegat.  Sir,  I  respectfully  decline 
to  deliver  to  this  committee  any  and  all 
records  as  requested  by  this  committee  under 
subpena  dated  October  4.  1965,  for  that  In- 
formation is  not  relevant  and  germane  to 
the  subject  under  investigation,  and  the 
same  would  not  aid  the  Congress  In  the 
consideration  of  any  valid,  remedial  legis- 
lation, nor  Is  such  inquiry  within  the  scope 
of  that  authorized  to  be  Investigated  by 
Rule  IV  of  the  rules  adopted  by  the  89th 
Congress,  by  House  Resolution  8,  adopted 
January  4,  1965. 

I  respectfully  decline  to  deliver  to  this 
committee  any  and  all  documents  as  re- 
quested by  the  subpena  for  to  do  so  I 
honestly  feel  might  tend  to  incriminate  me 
In  violation  of  my  rights  as  guaranteed  to 
me  by  amendments  5,  1,  4,  and  14  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Kornegay,  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  subpena  which  called  upon 
you  to  bring  with  you  and  to  produce,  I  now 
demand  the  production  of  those  documents 
called  for  in  paragraph  4. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
deliver  to  the  committee  any  and  all  records 
as  requested  by  this  committee  under  sub- 
pena dated  Octolser  4.  1965,  for  that  infor- 
mation Is  not  relevant  and  germane  to  the 
subject  under  investigation,  and  the  same 
would  not  aid  the  Congress  in  the  considera- 
tion of  any  valid,  remedial  legislation,  nor  U 
such  inquiry  within  the  scope  of  that  au- 
thorized to  be  Investigated  by  Rule  IV  of  the 
rules  adopted  by  the  89th  Congress,  by  House 
Resolution  8,  adopted  January  4,  1965. 

I  respectfully  decline  to  deliver  to  this 
committee  any  and  all  records  as  requested 
by  the  subpena  for  I  honestly  feel  that  to 
do  so  might  tend  to  incriminate  me  In  viola- 
tion of  my  rights  as  guaranteed  to  me  by 
amendments  6.  1,  4.  and  14  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Appeix.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  for  a 
demand  from  the  Chair,  sir? 

The  CHADmcAN.  For  the  reasons  previously 
Indicated,  and  as  to  which  a  stipulation  has 
been  made  with  your  counsel  speaking  for 
you.  Mr.  Komegay,  I  order  and  direct  you  to 
produce  the  documents  called  for  by  para- 
graph 4  of  the  attachment  to  the  subpena 
duces  tecum  served  upon  you. 

Mr.  Korneoat.  I  reepectfully  decline  to  de- 
liver to  this  committee  any  and  all  records 
as  requested  by  this  committee  under  sub- 
pena dated  October  4.  1966.  for  that  Infor- 
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matlon  Is  not  relevant  and  germane  to  the 
subject  under  Investigation,  and  the  same 
would  not  aid  the  Congress  in  the  considera- 
tion of  any  valid,  rwnedlal  legislation,  nor  is 
such  inquiry  within  the  scope  of  that  au- 
thorized to  be  investigated  by  Rule  IV  of  the 
rules  adopted  by  the  89th  Congress,  by  House 
Resolution  8,  adopted  January  4.  1965. 

I  respectfully  decline  to  deliver  to  this 
committee  any  and  all  records  as  requested 
by  the  subpena  for  to  do  so  I  honestly  feel 
might  tend  to  Incriminate  me  In  violation 
of  my  rights  as  guaranteed  to  me  by  amend- 
ments 5,  1.  4,  and  14  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Appeix.  Mr,  Kornegay,  under  the 
terms  of  the  subpena  served  upon  you,  which 
called  for  you  to  bring  with  you  and  to  pro- 
duce documents,  I  now  demand  the  produc- 
tion of  those  documents  called  for  in  para- 
graph 5. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
deliver  to  this  committee  any  and  all  records 
as  requested  by  this  committee  under  sub- 
pena dated  Octot>er  4,  1965,  for  that  infor- 
mation is  not  relevant  and  germane  to  the 
subject  under  investigation,  and  the  ssjne 
would  not  aid  the  Congress  in  the  considera- 
tion of  any  valid,  remedial  legislation,  nor  is 
such  Inquiry  within  the  scope  of  that  au- 
thorized to  be  Investlg^ated  by  Rule  IV  of  the 
rules  adopted  by  the  89th  Congress,  by 
House  Resolution  8,  adopted  January  4, 
1965. 

I  respectfully  decline  to  deliver  to  this 
committee  any  and  all  documents  as  re- 
quested by  the  subpena  for  to  do  so  I 
honestly  feel  might  tend  to  Incriminate  me 
In  violation  of  my  rights  as  guaranteed  to 
me  by  amendments  5,  1,  4,  and  14  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  Chahiman.  Mr.  Kornegay,  paragraph 
5,  unlike  paragraphs  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  calls  for 
the  production  of  your  Individual  Income 
tax  returns.  You  have  Invoked  the  fifth 
amendment,  the  provisions  of  the  fifth 
amendment,  against  self-incrimination  to 
that  demand. 

I  now  order  you  to  produce  the  documents 
called  for  In  paragraph  5. 

Mr.   Kornegay.  I   respectfully   decline 

The  Chairman.  No.  I  am  not  demanding. 
In  other  words,  I  accept  his  Invocation  on 
paragraph  5. 
Mr.  Chalmers.  I  am  sorry. 
Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Kornegay.  would  you  give 
the  committee  a  brief  resume  of  yoxir  em- 
ployment background? 

sir.  Kornegay.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel  my  answer  might  tend  to  in- 
criminate me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5,  1,4,  and 
U  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Weltner  left  the  hear- 
ing room.) 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the 
subpena  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  at 
this  point,  and  I  ask  that  all  additional  doc- 
lunents  be  offered  In  evidence  in  the  order 
In  which  they  are  presented. 

The  Chairman.  That  course  will  be  fol- 
lowed, Mr.  Reporter. 

In  preparing  the  record  you  will  follow 
the  rules  previously  announced,  namely 
that  each  document  exhibited  will  be  re- 
ceived in  sequence,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  been  referred  to  and  exhibited. 

(Document  marked  "Marshall  Komegay 
Exhibit  No.  1".) 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Kornegay,  I  put  It  to  you 
as  a  fact,  and  ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the 
fact,  that  you  became  a  member  of  the 
United  Klans  of  America  on  July  3,  1964. 

Mr.  Kornegay,  I  respectfully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appeix.  I  hand  you  a  copy  of  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  issued  to  Klansmen.    I  ask  you 


to  examine  this  document  and  to  answer  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  is  the  aeries  of  oaths 
which  you  took. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
previoxisly  stated. 

(Document  previously  marked  "Robert 
Shelton  Exhibit  No.  4.") 

•  •  •  *  • 

Mr.  Appeix.  I  put  it  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  in 
1965  you  became  a  paid  employee  of  the 
United  Klans  of  America.  Knights  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  and  received  salary  from  an  ac- 
count maintained  in  the  name  of  the  United 
Klans  of  America,  care  of  James  R.  Jones, 
P.O.  Box  321,  Granite  Quarry.  North  Caro- 
lina, maintained  at  the  Wachovia  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  Salisbury,  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appeix.  Mr.  Kornegay,  I  am  now  going 
to  hand  to  you  checks  dated  July  5,  1965;  July 
10,  1965;  July  16,  1965:  July  23,  1965;  August 
1,  1965;  August  6,  1965;  August  14,  1965; 
August  20,  1965. 

These  checks  are  on  a  check  which  has 
imprinted  on  the  top  "United  Klans  of 
America,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  321,  Granite  Quarry, 
N.C."  The  dates  that  I  have  mentioned  ap- 
pear on  the  checlcs.  They  say,  "Pay  to  the 
order  of  M.  R.  Komegay  $150.00,"  drawn  on 
the  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
Salisbury.  North  Carolina.  Purpose  for 
which  drawn:   "Salary  &  Expense." 

There  Is  then  Imprinted  over  two  sig- 
natures "United  Klans  of  America,  Inc., 
James  R.  Jones,  Donald  E.  Leazer,"  or  "Fred 
L.  Wilson." 

The  Chairman.  And  the  checks  are  in  what 
amounts? 

Mr.  Appell.  $150  each,  eight  checks  total- 
ing $1200.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and  ask 
you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  these 
checks  were  issued  to  you  and  that  these 
checks  contain  your  endorsement  on  the  re- 
verse thereof,  as  the  person  who  cashed  them 
or  deposited  them,  these  checits. 
(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 
(At  this  point  Mr.  Weltneb  returned  to 
the  hearing  room.) 

Mr.  Kornegay.  1  respectfully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

(Documents  previously  marked  "James 
Jones  Exhibit  No.  7-E."  See  supplement  to 
Appendix  I.) 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Komegay.  did  the  mem- 
bership of  the  United  Klans  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  know  that  you  were  receiving 
$150  a  week  salary  from  them,  from  their 
money? 

Mr.  Kornegay.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Kornegay,  I  hand  you  a 
document  which  Is  an  undated  document, 
prepared  earlier  than  the  document  to  which 
I  referred  this  morning  in  interrogating  Mr. 
Jones.  This  document  is  signed  "Marshall 
Robert  Komegay,  Grand  Klokard  of  N.C. 
Chairman — Car  Committee." 

I  put  it  to  you  as  a  fact,  sind  ask  you  to 
affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  at  the  time  this  docu- 
ment was  distributed  to  all  Klans  in  the 
North  Carolina  area  that  you  held  the  posi- 
tion set  forth  on  that  document. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

(Document  marked  "Marshall  Kornegay 
Exhibit  No.  4."  See  supplement  to  Ap- 
pendix I.) 

•  •  »  *  • 

Mr.  Appeix.  Mr.  Komegay,  there  was  put 
Into  the  record  this  morning  through  Mr. 
Jones  a  report  sent  out  as  a  compliment  to  a 
letter  signed  by  him,  a  report  on  the  car 
committee  and  yourself  as  chairman  showing 


that  $4,623.59  had  been  sent  In  and  that 
there  had  been  paid  out  $4,522.59.  There  is 
a  typed  signature  of  "M.  R.  Komegay,  Chair- 
man Car  Committee. "  The  enclosure  an- 
nounced that  you  were  then  at  that  time 
Grand  Dragon  of  Virginia. 

Did  you  prepare  this  document  which  I 
now  hand  you? 

Mr.  Kornegay.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  on  the  grounds  pre- 
viously stated. 

(Documents  previously  marked  "James 
Jones  Exhibits  Nos.  18-A  and  18-B."  respec- 
tively.   See  supplement  to  Appendix  1.) 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Kornegay,  in  a  State  meet- 
ing in  March  1965,  were  you  elected  to  the 
position  of  klokard.  or  reelected  to  the  posi- 
tion of  klokard? 

Mr.  Kornegay.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  you 
were  present  at  that  State  meeting. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  at 
that  State  meeting,  James  R.  Jones  was 
elected  Grand  Dragon,  Grady  Mars  was 
elected  Grand  KlalllT;  that  you,  yourself, 
were  elected  grand  klokard:  that  Reverend 
Roy  Woodle  was  elected  grand  kludd;  that 
Fred  Wilson  was  elected  grand  klabee;  that 
Robert  Reaves  was  elected  grand  kladd;  that 
Mr.  Albert  Outlaw  was  elected  grand  klarogo: 
that  Mr.  Clarence  Brindle  was  elected  grand 
klexter;  and  that  Boyd  Hamby  was  elected 
grand  night-hawk. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Kornegay,  were  you  the 
originator  of  the  formation  of  a  hospital- 
surgical  insurance  plan  underwritten  by  the 
International  Life 

Mr.  Kornegay.  I  respectfully  decline 

Mr.  Appell.  I  haven't  finished  yet — the 
International  Life  and  Accident  Insurance 
Company  with  the  Capitol  City  Restoration 
Association? 

Mr.  Kornegay.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

(Documents  marked  "Marshall  Komegay 
Exhibit  No.  5.") 

Mr.  Appell.  Were  you  a  member  of  the 
Capital  City  Restoration  Association? 

Mr.  Kornegay.  I  respectefully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  on  the  grotmds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affrm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  you 
were  a  memtwr  of  the  Capitol  City  Restora- 
tion Association. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact  that  In 
the  adoption  of  this  Insurance  program — 
and  I  ask  you  to  affrm  or  deny  the  fact — the 
Klans  within  the  Stote.  the  Klaverns  within 
the  Stote  o.'  North  Carolina,  were  told  that 
the  first  month's  premiums  would  be  used 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  Grand  Dragon  Jones 
and  that  a  portion  thereof  would  revert  to 
the  Klaverns. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
previously  stoted. 

Mr.  APPEIX.  I  put  it  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that 
there  was  p>aid  to  you  In  the  form  of  com- 
missions from  November  of  1964  through 
May  of  1966.  In  the  form  of  new  cMnmlselons 
and  renewal  commissions,  the  totol  of 
$3,562.74. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 
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Mr.  Appxll.  Mr.  Komegay.  It  la  the  oom- 
mltt««'s  InfomuiUon  that  International  Life 
and  Accident  Insurance  Company  told  out 
in  ««rly  June  or  July  of  1905  to  the  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Florida  and  that,  fol- 
lowing thU  tranaactlon  the  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Florida  determined  that  what 
was  being  written  waa  not  Insurance  for 
what  they  considered  to  be  a  legitimate  fra- 
ternal organlxation.  but  that  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  and  that  the  new  owners  of  the  in- 
surance company  ordered  that  the  policies 
b«  canceled  and  that  refunds  be  made  on  all 
premlxuns  paid  covering  periods  that  had  not 
lapeed. 

Mr.  KoBKXOAT.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  on  the  groimds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  WKLTKm.  What  was  the  date  of  that 
action  by  the  owners  of  the  compemy? 

Mr.  ArrzLL.  Mr.  Wkltnts,  we  have  a  letter 
here 

The  Ckaibman.  Just  give  the  date. 

Mr.  ArrmLL.  June  3,  1905.  The  pro  rata 
refund  of  \ineamed  premiums  and  adjust- 
ments of  commissions  would  be  made  on  or 
before  Jxine  ao,  1005. 

Mr.  WKLTKm.  What  was  the  Initial  date  of 
the  coverage? 

Mr.  ArPELL.  The  initial  date  of  the  cover- 
age? 
.  Mr.  WKLTma.  How  long  had  the  plan  been 
In  effect? 

Mr.  ArrwLL.  According  to  the  documents 
which  we  Bubpenaed  and  received  from  Mr.  R. 
B.  Royal,  a  former  owner  of  the  Interna- 
tional Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Company, 
ICr.  Komegay  received  premiums  or  com- 
missions on  this  from  November — and  the 
exact  date  in  November  is  not  stated — 1904 
through  May  of  1965. 

Mr.  WKLTwn.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Arrru..  November  through  May  of 
IMS.  and  total  conunlaslons  paid  to  Mr.  Kor- 
negmy  were  •3,5«a.74. 

Mr.  Komegay,  did  this  cause  a  great  deal 
of  dissension  among  the  Klansmen  In  North 
Carolina,  the  fact  that  so.me  of  them  bad 
paid  premiums  for  4  or  5  months,  had  had 
no  Ulneaaes,  and  all  of  a  sudden  their  policies 
were  cancelled  on  them? 

Mr.  KoamoAT.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  on  the  grounds  pre- 
viously stated. 

(Documents  marked  "Marshall  Komegay 
Exhibit  No.  6.") 

The  CHAnucAK.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  there 
was  a  considerable  ruckus  and  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  membership  in  view  of  the 
cancellation  of  their  policies  and  the  small 
refunds  made  to  them  compared  to  the  full 
amount  they  had  paid? 

Mr.  KoaNKCAT.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  AmLL.  Mr.  Komegay.  according  to  the 
files  that  we  received,  you  had  a  contract 
with  Mr.  R.  B.  Royal  In  which  you  signed  a 
contract  to  operate  In  Raleigh.  North  Caro- 
lina, a  branch  office  of  the  Carolina  Insur- 
ance Agency. 

I  put  it  to  you  as  a  fact,  and  ask  you  to 
affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Royal  found 
It  necessary  to  terminate  his  contract  with 
you. 

Mr.  KouraoAT.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appsll.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
read  into  the  record  a  letter  dated  June  31, 
10«S.  addressed  to  Mr.  M.  R.  Kornegay,  P.O. 
Box  918S,  Raleigh,  North  CaroUna: 
"Dear  Bob: 

"Shortly  after  our  last  visit  I  took  a  vaca- 
tion which  lasted  for  almost  two  weeks. 
Z  arrived  In  the  office  again  thU  date  and 
upon  examining  the  reports  I  Ond  you  have 
not  submitted  any  new  business  nor  have 
you  renUtted  any  renewal  premiums.  I 
checked  the  lapses  for  April  and  May  and 


found  you  had  a  total  of  $159  60  In  monthly 
premium.  Some  of  these  were  advance  pay 
cases,  but  I  broke  It  down  to  show  our 
monthly  premium  losses 

"During  our  itist  visit  we  both  discussed 
our  future  careers  and  as  I  told  you  mine 
Is  in  the  insurance  business.  I  realize  you 
are  Interested  In  another  cause  and  I  fur- 
ther rellze  (slc|  a  person  has  to  devote  their 
talents  to  any  endeavour  they  are  most  In- 
terested In.  I  feel  as  though  you  have  lost 
Interest  In  the  Insurance  business,  but  due 
to  my  Investment  I  am  going  to  have  to 
continue  to  stay  In  this  field.  You  know 
the  history  behind  the  Raleigh  office  and  I 
am  sure  you  rellze  [slcl  I  feel  that  you  can 
only  say  that  I  have  treated  you  fairly  and  I 
would  like  to  also  feel  that  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  be  friends  In  the  future.  I  am 
going  to  either  close  the  office  or  appoint  an- 
other person  In  Raleigh  who  will  devote  their 
full  time  to  my  business.  If  you  desire  to 
keep  the  office  you  are  in  I  will  make  ar- 
rangements to  move  the  furniture  on  or  be- 
fore July  1,  1965.  Please  advise  the  land- 
lord of  your  Intentions  upon  receipt  of  this 
letter. 

"Regards, 

"R.  B.  Royal." 

Did  you  receive  the  original  of  this  letter, 
Mr.  Kornegay? 

(Document  handed  to  witness.) 

Mr.  KoRNECAT.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

(Document  marked  "Marshall  Kornegay 
Exhibit  No.  7.) 

Mr.  Appill.  That  letter,  Mr.  Komegay, 
was  dated  June  21,  1965. 

I  read  a  letter  dated  Carolina  Insurance 
Agency,  Poet  Office  Box  9183.  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  June  25,  1965.  Mr.  R.  B  Royal, 
President,  Carolina  Insurance  Agency,  Inc.. 
Greensboro.  North  Carolina": 
"Dear  Mr.  Royal: 

"Since  receiving  your  letter  of  dismissal 
dated  June  21,  1965.  I  have  given  a  lot  of 
thought  to  this  matter  and  contacted  an 
attorney  and  I  do  not  propose  to  go  along 
with  some  of  the  things  In  said  letter. 

"I  this  date  ask  for  a  conference  between 
your  attorney  and  you,  my  attorney  and  me 
as  soon  as  possible. 

"Let's  try  to  work  this  meeting  within  the 
next  few  days  and  then  you  can  move  the 
furniture. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"M.  R   Kornegay." 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Weltnkr  left  the  hear- 
ing room.) 

Mr.  Appkll.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  this 
is  a  copy  of  the  original  letter  which  you 
wrote  to  Mr.  R.  B.  Royal. 

( Document  handed  to  witness. ) 

Mr.  KoRNXOAY.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
prevlovisly  stated. 

(Docimient  marked  'Marshall  Kornegay 
Exhibit  No.  8") 

Mr.  Appkll.  Mr.  Kornegay.  I  put  It  to  you 
as  a  fact,  and  ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the 
fact,  that  Mr.  Royal  paid  off  for  you  promis- 
sory notes,  made  good  on  checks  which 
bounced  for  Insufficient  funds,  paid  for  tele- 
phone calls  that  were  not  Insurance  business. 
and  that  when  you  left  his  employment  you 
owed  him  the  sum  of  $1,435.22. 

(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 

Mr.  Kornegay.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Appkll.  Mr.  Komegay.  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  if  It  Is  a  fact,  from  the  informa- 
tion that  the  staff  has  gathered  during  Its 
Investigation,  that  the  reason  you  were  ap- 
pointed Orand  Dragon  In  Virginia  was 
because  of  the  resentment  within  the  Klan 
against  you  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina? 


Mr.  Kornegay.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appkll.  I  ask  you  If  It  is  a  fact,  as 
our  Investigation  established,  that  several 
members  of  the  Klan,  because  of  your  con- 
duct, had  threatened  you  personally  prior  to 
your  going  to  Virginia? 

Mr.  Kornegay.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Appell.  I   have  no  further  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Pool. 

Mr.  Pool.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  listening  to 
the  testimony  here,  especially  the  testimony 
on  the  actions  of  the  witness  In  regards  to 
bringing  the  records  before  the  committee. 
I  don't  intend  to  advise  him  as  counsel.  He 
has  a  lawyer  with  him  and  I  respect  the 
lawyer's  counseling.  But  I  want  to  point  out 
that  In  Arthur  McPhaul  versus  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  was  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  November  14,  1960,  Mr. 
Justice  Whltaker  delivered  this  opinion,  and 
I  will  just  cite  the  reference  to  the  question 
we  have  had  before  us  today. 

It  was  a  similar  case  where  the  witness  had 
been  subpenaed  to  bring  records  and  cor- 
resjxindence  and  things  like  that  pertaining 
to  the  organization  to  a  certain  committee. 
This  was  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  Mr.  Justice  Whlt- 
aker in  his  opinion,  and  the  opinion  was 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court,  or,  rather, 
speaking  for  the  court,  said  this  in  his 
opinion : 

"The  Fifth  Amendment  did  not  excuse 
petitioner  from  producing  the  records  of  the 
Civil  RlghtB  Congress,  for  it  is  well  settled 
that  '[bjooks  and  records  kept  "in  a  repre- 
sentative rather  than  in  a  personal  capacity 
cannot  be  the  subject  of  the  personal  privi- 
lege against  self-incrimination,  even  though 
production  of  the  f>apers  might  tend  to 
Incriminate      [their      keeper]      personally." 

•       9       •    »   •' 

Here  Is  another  part  of  his  opinion — 

'••  •  'a  decent  respect  for  the  House  of 
Representatives,  by  whose  authority  the  sub- 
poenas Issued,  would  have  required  that  [he] 
state  (his)  reasons  for  noncompliance  upon 
the  return  of  the  writ.   •    •    •" 

In  view  of  that.  I  will  ask  t)oth  the  witness 
before  us  and  also  his  attorney  If  they  care 
to  {M-oduce  the  records? 

Mr.  CHALMxas.  Mr.  Pool,  may  I  state  that 
I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  that  opinion 
you  have  Just  read  from,  and  we  have  been 
ordered  by  the  Chairman  to  deliver  the  rec- 
ords. He  has  directed  us  to  do  it.  We  have 
declined  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Pool.  And  you  are  going  to  stand  on 
the  record  as  made  by  you  and  your  client? 

Mr.  Chalmers.  Yes.  sir. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The    Chairman.  I    understand    you    over- 
looked one  point,  Mr.  Appell. 

Mr.  Appell.  Yes,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  over- 
looked one  p>olnt. 

Mr.  Komegay.  the  committee  subpoenaed 
from  the  Branch  Bank  &  Trust  Company  of 
Wilson.  North  Carolina,  the  checking  ac- 
count of  M.  R.  Kornegay  and  the  Carolina 
Insurance  Agency.  An  analysis  of  this  ac- 
count shows  that  there  was  paid  by  check, 
stamped  to  identify  It  as  "Carolina  Insurance 
Agency.  Inc.."  and  "P.O.  Box  9001."  It  looks 
like.  "Raleigh,  North  Carolina."  eight  checks 
totaling  $415  to  J.  R.  Jones,  all  signed  M.  R. 
Kornegay. 

I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and  ask  you  to 
affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  there  are  these 
eight  checks  totaling  $416  with  you  as  the 
maker  and  with  the  payee  as  Mr.  Jones. 

(E>ocuments  handed  to  witness.) 

Mr.  KoRNXDAY.  I  respectfully  decUne  to 
answer  that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 
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(Documents  marked  "Marshall  Kornegay 
Exhibit  No.  9") 

Mr.  Appell.  Were  these  pajrments  in  the 
form  of  commissions  to  Mr.  Jones  on  in- 
surance written  under  the  contract  between 
the  Capital  City  Restoration  Association  and 
International  Life  and  Accident  Insurance 
Company? 

Mr.  Kornegay.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  I  wish  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that,  as  we  observed  In  other  parts  of 
the  record,  two  of  these  checks  payable  to 
Mr.  Jones,  one  dated  October  23,  1964,  and 
one  dated  11-6-64,  did  not  go  into  any  bank 
account  of  Mr.  Jones,  but  went  to  show  a 
further  endorsement  of  the  Mill  Fabrics,  Inc., 
and  as  these  are  1964  this  Is  additional  ma- 
terial purchased  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  which  we 
do  not  have  a  record. 

The  president  of  Mill  Fabrics  explained 
the  discrepancy  to  us  by  saying  that  when 
a  person  comes  Into  the  store  and  pays  cash 
he  has  no  Invoice  and,  therefore,  he  did  not 
have  knowledge  of  additional  piuchases  by 
Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Kornegay,  I  show  you  a  series  of  checks, 
all  but  one  on  the  imprinted  check  of  "Caro- 
lina Insiu-ance  Agency  Inc.,"  all  with  the 
maker  being  M.  R.  Kornegay,  checks  dated 
11-12-64,  11-25-64.  12-14-64,  12-16-64,  2-2- 
65,  7-8-65 — there  are  six  checks  totaling  $529, 
payable  to  Al  or  Albert  Outlaw,  who  has 
been  Identified  in  this  record  as  an  official  of 
the  United  Klans  of  America,  Realm  of  North 
Carolina. 

I  put  it  to  you  as  a  fact,  and  ask  you  to 
affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  you  are  the 
maker  of  those  checks  and  that  Albert  or  Al 
Outlaw  Is  the  recipient  of  the  money. 

(Documents  handed  to  witness.) 

Mr.  Kornegay.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

(Documents  marked  "Marshall  Kornegay 
Exhibit  No.  10.") 

Mr.  Appell.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  in- 
stead of  this  money  going  to  the  Klavems, 
that  It  was  really  announced  as  a  plan  at  the 
start  of  the  program  that  this  money  was 
paid  to  an  official  of  the  Klsin.  Albert  or  Al 
Outlaw  as  premiums  for  Insurance  that  he 
sold. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  In  examining  your  bank  ac- 
count, Mr.  Kornegay,  we  could  only  find 
checks  payable  to  the  Farmers  it.  Merchants 
Bank  towards  the  automobile,  the  Cadillac, 
given  or  donated  to  Mr.  Jones  in  the  amount 
of  $1956. 

How  was  the  balance  of  this  money  col- 
lected by  you  handled,  and  what  was  its 
depository? 

Mr.  Kornegay.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

(Documents    marked    "Kornegay    Exhibit 

No.  11.") 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Komegay,  did  any  part  of 
the  money  submitted  to  you  by  Klaverns 

(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 

The  Cha»man.  I  see  there  is  a  whisper  be- 
tween counsel  and  his  client.  Let  the  record 
note  that  It  Is  now  exactly  5  o'clock,  and 
when  that  last  question  was  asked,  whatever 
time  that  was,  perhaps  a  minute  or  so  ago, 
one  of  the  members  was  on  the  telephone, 
and  If  the  whisper  between  client  and  attor- 
ney had  to  do  with  a  lack  of  a  quorum,  I  ask 
you  to  repeat  the  last  question. 

Mr.  Chalmers.  No,  sir;  it  did  not,  Mr. 
Chairman.  And  may  I  state  to  you,  sir,  that 
We  are  not  concerned  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  On  our  own,  I  would  ad- 
journ right  now  if  he  had  not  been  in  the 
room. 


Mr.  Chalmers.  We  will  make  no  point  of 
It  anywhere  along  the  line. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Komegay,  as  my  last  ques- 
tion, I  must  ask  you  did  any  part  of  the 
money  turned  over  to  you  by  Klans,  Klaverns 
or  individuals  In  payment  of  the  automobile 
given  to  James  R.  Jones — was  any  of  that 
money  appropriated  by  you  for  your  own 
purpose? 

Mr.  Kornegay.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Kornegay,  what  is  the 
Capital  City  Restoration  Association?  Hon- 
estly, what  does  It  restore?  What  Is  the 
business  of  It? 

Mr.  Kornegay.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  told  by  an  investi- 
gator that  oiu-  investigation  reveals  that  this 
is  one  more  front  of  a  Klan  orgamzatlon. 
It  Is  Just  a  Klavern. 

One  final  question,  the  same  I  put  to  the 
previous  witness;  The  evidence  established 
that  you  are  the  Grand  Dragon  of  the  United 
Klans  of  America,  Inc.,  for  the  State  of 
Virginia.  Under  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws of  the  United  Klans  of  America,  checks 
drawn  on  their  account  or  accounts  of  the 
United  Klans  of  America  are  required  to  be 
authorized  formally  and  specifically,  as  I 
recall,  by  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of 
the  United  Klans  of  America,  requiring  that 
the  check  be  countersigned,  with  one  signer 
required  to  be  the  treasurer,  whatever  the 
nomenclature  is  in  the  organization,  and, 
as  I  understand  it — and  please  correct  me 
if  I  am  wrong — as  a  Grand  Dragon  you  col- 
laborated with,  advised  with,  or  sort  of  acted 
in  some  board  form  or  other  capacity  with 
Mr  Shelton. 

I  ask  you,  were  you  aware  of  the  fact  that 
two  people  In  fact  signing  the  checks  against 
the  account  of  the  United  Klans  of  America, 
of  which  Shelton  Is  the  Imf>erlal  Wizard, 
were  allegedly  a  male  named  James  J.  Hen- 
drix,  who  turned  out  to  be  Mrs.  Shelton, 
and  another  man  named  T.  M.  Montgomery, 
who  turned  out  to  be  Carol  Long,  and  that 
apparently,  to  me,  anj'way,  this  was  a  ruse 
and  a  blind,  deliberately  or  purposely  de- 
signed to  hide? 

Were  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  these  two 
supposedly  men  were  the  ladles  I  named? 

Mr.  Kornegay.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Pool.  I  have  no  further  questions, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  reluctant  Dragon  here  before  us. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand 
In  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Before  Mr.  Komegay  leaves,  I  want  to  tell 
you,  Mr.  Kornegay,  that  you  will  remain 
under  subpena  until  November  15.' 

We  win  now  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

(Subcommittee  members  present  at  time 
of  recess:  Representatives  Willis,  Pool,  and 
Bxichanan.) 

(Whereupon,  at  5:05  p.m.,  Thursday, 
October  21,  1965,  the  subcommittee  recessed, 
to  reconvene  at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  October  22, 
1965.) 

Appendix  II 

PART    1 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  held  on  February  2, 
1965: 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities met  In  executive  session  on  February  2, 
1965,  in  Room  225  of  the  Cannon  House  Office 


>Mr.  Kornegay  was  not  recalled,  and  on 
December  29.  1965,  was  discharged  from  fur- 
ther  api>earance   under  his  subpena. 


Building,  at  1:00  p.m.    The  following  mem- 
bers were  present: 

"Edwin  E.  Willis,  Chairman;  William  M. 
Tuck.  Joe  R.  Pool  (entered  at  1:11  p.m.), 
Richard  H.  Ichc«d,  Georgk  P.  Sennxr,  Jr., 
Charles  L.  Weltner,  John  M.  Ashbrook, 
Del  Clawson,  John  H.  Buchanan,  Jr. 

"The  staff  members  present  were:  Francis 
J.  McNamara,  director;  WilllELm  Hltz,  general 
counsel;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle,  counsel;  Donald  T. 
Appell.  chief  investigator;  and  Juliette  P. 
Joray,  recording  clerk. 

"The  Chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  1 :04  p.m.,  and  welcomed  the  new  members 
of  the  Committee. 

"The  Chairman  stated,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  new  members,  that  this  waa  the  Commit- 
tee's organizational  meeting,  at  which  certain 
basic  resolutions  were  normally  adopted  in 
each  Congress.  As  each  resolution  was  read 
by  the  Director,  the  Chairman  explained  the 
reasons  for  its  adoption. 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Ichord,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Ashbrook,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

"  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Rules  of 
Procedures  revised  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  during  the  First  Session 
of  the  87th  Congress  and  printed  under  the 
title  of  "Rules  of  Procedure — Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,"  together  with  all 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  be,  and 
they  are  hereby,  adopted  as  the  Rules  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-AmeriCBOi  Activities  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress.' 

••••••• 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Ichord,  second  by  Mr. 
Ashbrook,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

"  'BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Chairman 
be  authorized  and  empowered  from  time  to 
time  to  appoint  subcommittees  composed  of 
three  or  more  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  at  least  one  of  whomi 
shall  be  of  the  minority  political  party,  and  a 
majority  of  whcwn  shall  constitute  a  quorum, 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  any  and  all 
acts  which  the  Committee  as  a  whole  Is  au- 
thorized to  jserform." 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Pool,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Tuck,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted : 

"  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  authority  is 
hereby  delegated  to  each  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
which  hereafter  may  be  appointed  to  deter- 
mine by  a  majority  vote  thereof  whether 
the  hearings  conducted  by  it  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  or  shall  be  in  executive  session, 
and  all  testimony  taken  and  all  documents 
introduced  In  evidence  in  such  an  executive 
session  shall  be  received  and  given  as  full 
consideration  for  all  purposes  as  though  in- 
troduced In  open  session.' 

"The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  3:22  p.m." 

PART    2 

The  following  Is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  held  on  March  30.  1965: 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties met  In  executive  session  on  March  30, 
1965,  at  9:00  a.m.  in  Room  226  of  the  Cannon 
House  Office  Building.  The  following  mem- 
bers were  present:  Edwin  E.  Willis,  Chair- 
man, William  Tuck,  Jok  R.  Pool,  Richard 
Ichord,  George  Senner,  Charles  Wkltntr, 
John  M.  Ashbrook.  Del  Clawson,  John  H. 
Buchanan. 

"The  staff  members  present  were:  Francis 
J.  McNamara,  director;  William  Hltz,  gen- 
eral counsel;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle,  counsel;  and 
Juliette  P.  Joray,  recording  clerk. 

"The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  9:15  a.m.,  and  stated  that  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting  was  to  decide  on  a  course  of  ac- 
tion concerning  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
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"A  r«aolution  for  a  supplemental  appro- 
prUtlon  to  carry  out  this  Inveatlgatton  came 
up  for  diaciiaaion.  It  was  agreed  to  request 
the  sum  of  960.000  of  tbts  purpose.  An 
amendment  was  offered  calling  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Committee's  preliminary  In- 
quiry Into  the  activities  of  the  Black  Mus- 
lims, the  Mlnutemen  and  the  American  Nazi 
Party  and  was  accepted.  The  amended  reso- 
lution reads  as  follows : 

"  'WHERKAS,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
89th  Congress  the  Chairman  Instructed  the 
staff  to  commence  a  preliminary  Inquiry  Into 
the  activities  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  organiza- 
tions In  the  United  States  to  assist  the  Com- 
mittee In  determining  whether  it  should  au- 
thorise an  Investigation  of  the  Klan  orga- 
nizations; and 

"  'WHEREAS,  the  Committee  on  February 
a.  1006,  by  resolution,  unanimously  directed 
the  Chairman  to  continue  the  preliminary  In- 
quiry; and 

"  'WHEREAS,  the  Chairman  has  today 
made  a  report  to  the  Committee  on  the 
results  of  this  preliminary  Inquiry,  which 
report  clearly  Indicates  that  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  Klan  organizations'  activities 
are  such  that  the  Committee  should  author- 
ize an  Investigation;  and 

"  'WHEREAS,  the  President's  recent  public 
appeal  also  demonstrates  that  such  an  in- 
vestigation Is  justified  and   necessary:    and 

"  'WHEREAS,  the  President  has  offered  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Oovernment  In  such  an  Investigation; 
now  therefore, 

"  'BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  Committee 
undertake  an  Investigation  of  the  various 
Klan  organizations  and  their  activities  with 
the  view  of  holding  hearings  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  Congress  in  any  necessary  remedial 
legislation;  and 

"  'BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED.  That 
inasmuch  as  the  appropriation  for  the  Com- 
mittee's work  for  this  session  is  not  sufficient 
to  enable  It  to  undertake  this  investigation 
In  addition  to  other  Investigations  already 
approved  and  \inder  way,  the  Chairman  is 
directed  to  request  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  $50,000  to  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion of  Ku  Klux  Klan  organizations:   and 

"  'BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the 
Chairman  is  directed  to  continue  the  pre- 
liminary Inquiry  Into  the  activities  of  the 
Black  Muslims,  the  Mlnutemen  and  the 
American  Naal  Party  previously  authorized 
by  the  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  an  Investigation  of  these 
groups  Is  called  for.' 

"A  motion  was  made  by  Sir.  Pool,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Ashbbook,  that  the  foregoing 
resolution  be  adopted.  The  yeas  and  nays 
were  requested.  The  recording  clerk  called 
the  roll  and  each  member  in  answer  to  his 
name  responded  aye.  The  motion  carried 
and  the  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  10:40  a.m." 

PAST    3 

The  following  Is  an  extract  from  the  nUn- 
utes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  held  on  September  14. 
19U: 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties met  In  executive  session  on  September  14. 
1905,  In  Room  325  of  the  Cannon  House  Offlce 
Building  at  6:50  pjn.  The  following  mem- 
ban  were  present:  Kowim  B.  Wtllis,  Chalr- 
nuuo,  Wnxujc  TtTcx,  Richav)  h.  Ichokd, 
OsoiOB  F.  SDfim,  DxL  Clawson.  Johk  H. 

BtTCBANAM. 

"The  following  staff  members  were  present : 
Francis  J.  McNamara,  director:  William  Hltz. 
genenU  couumI;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle.  counsel; 
Donald  T.  Appell.  chief  InvesUgator;  Philip 
Manuel,  Investigator;  and  Juliette  P.  Joray, 
recording  clerk. 

"•  •  •  •  • 

"It  was  moved  by  Mr.  SxNKxa,  seconded  by 
Mr.  TiTCX,  and  unanimously  carried  that  the 


foregoing  amendments   to   the    Committee's 
Rules  of  Procedure  be  adopted  and  that  the 
Rules  as  thus  amended  be  printed 
"The  meeting  adjourned  at  6  40  pjn." 

PAKT    4 

ITie  following  is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  a  subcommittee  otthe 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  held 
on  September  30.  1965  : 

"A  quorum  of  the  subconrunittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  desig- 
nated to  conduct  hearings  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  various  Ku  Klux  Klan  orga- 
nizations in  the  United  States  met  in  exec- 
utive session  on  September  30,  1965,  at  2:30 
p.m.  in  Room  225  of  the  Cannon  House  Office 
Building.  The  following  members  were  pres- 
ent: Edwin  E.  Wilms.  Chairman,  Charles  L. 
Weltner,  John  M.  Ashbrook 

"The  staff  members  present  were:  Francis 
J.  McNamara.  director:  William  Hitz.  general 
counsel:  Donald  T.  Appell.  chief  investigator: 
Philip  Manuel,  investigator:  and  Juliette  P. 
Joray.  recording  clerk. 

"The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  2:40  p.m.,  and  stated  that  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting  was  to  consider  the  Issuance  of 
subpoenas  for  public  hearings  scheduled  to 
be  held  In  the  Klan  Investigation  in  the  near 
future. 

"The  director  submitted  to  the  subcom- 
mittee a  list  of  prospective  witnesses  and 
explained  why  he  deemed  it  necessary  that 
they  be  called.  On  motion  by  Mr  Ashbrook, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Wextner.  and  carried  unani- 
mously, the  subcommittee  authorized  the  is- 
suance of  subpoena,";  for  the  following  indi- 
viduals: 

"North  Carolina;  •  •  •  Robert  Korne- 
gay  •  •  • 

'*•  •  ■  •  • 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  4:05  pjn." 

PART    5 

Ttie  following  is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-.Amerlcan  Activities  held 
on  October  6,  1965: 

"A  quorum  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  desig- 
nated to  conduct  hearings  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  various  Ku  Klux  Klan  or- 
ganizations in  the  United  States  met  in 
executive  session  on  October  8,  1965.  at  4:30 
p.m.,  m  Room  225  of  the  Cannon  House  Offlce 
Building.  The  following  members  were  pres- 
ent: Edwin  E.  Willis.  Chairman.  Joe  R  Pool, 
Charles    L    Weltner.   John   H.   Buchanan 

"The  staff  members  present  were:  Francis 
J.  McNamara.  director:  Alfred  M.  Nlttle, 
counsel;  Donald  T.  Appell,  chief  investigator; 
Philip  Manuel,  investigator;  and  Juliette  P. 
Joray.  recording  clerk. 

"The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  4:50  p.m. 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Pool,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Buchanan,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

"  "WHEREAS,  the  subcommittee  has  au- 
thorized on  September  30  1965.  and  on  to- 
day, subpoenas  to  t)e  Issued  for  a  number  of 
witnesses  in  connection  with  investigation 
of  Klan  organizations;  and 

"  'WHEREAS,  the  director  has  explained  to 
the  subcommittee  the  necessity  and  perti- 
nency of  issuing  subpoenas  with  clauses 
duces  tecum  for  the  production  of  books. 
papers,  and  documents  in  the  fKissession. 
custody,  or  control  of  witnesses  identified 
variously  as  officers  or  members  of  respective 
Klan  organizations,  or  organizations  affili- 
ated with  such  Klan  organizations,  or  orga- 
nizations created  or  controlled  by  and  act- 
ing In  support  of  such  Klan  activities  or  its 
members,  who  may  be  possessed  of  such 
books.  pai>ers.  and  documents,  relating  to 
the  organization  of  and  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness or  affairs  of  such  organizations,  by  vir- 
tue of  their  official  j>oeltlon  or  which  may  be 


otherwise  available  to  them,  or  of  which  they 
may  be  possessed  or  entitled  to  possession  by 
virtue  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
respective  orgemlzatlons; 

"  "THEREFORE.  Be  it  resolved  that  duces 
tecum  clauses  for  the  production  of  such 
books,  papers,  and  documents  are  explicitly 
authorized  for  the  subpoenas  therefore  au- 
thorized on  September  30,  1965,  and  those 
authorized  today.' 

•'•  •  *  •  a 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  7:35  p.m." 

PART    6 

The  following  Is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  held 
on  January  6.  1966; 

"A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  designated  by  the  Chair- 
man to  conduct  hearings  In  Washington. 
D.C.,  under  Committee  resolution  adopted 
March  30,  1965,  to  undertake  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  various  Ku  Klux  Klan 
organizations  and  their  activities,  met  in 
executive  session  on  January  6.  1966,  in 
Room  429  of  the  Cannon  House  Offlce  Build- 
ing, at  12:05  p.m.  The  following  members  of 
the  subcommittee  were  present:  Edwin  E. 
Willis.  Chairman,  Job  R.  Pool,  Charles  L. 
Weltner.  John  H.  Buchanan. 

"The  staff  members  present  were:  Francis 
J.  McNamara.  director:  William  Hitz,  general 
counsel:  Alfred  M.  Nlttle,  counsel:  Donald 
T.  Appell.  chief  Investigator;  Philip  R. 
Manuel,  Investigator;  and  Juliette  P.  Joray, 
recording  clerk. 

"The  subcommittee  was  called  to  order  by 
Chairman  Willis,  who  stated  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  was  to  consider  what 
action  the  subcommittee  should  take  re- 
garding the  refusals  of:  •  •  •;  Marshall  R. 
Kornegay  in  his  appearance  before  a  sub- 
committee on  October  21.  1965.  pursuant  to 
a  subpoena  Issued  October  4,  1965,  and 
served  upon  him  on  October  10,  1965;  •  •  •; 
to  produce  books,  papers,  records,  and  doc- 
uments demanded  In  said  subpoenas,  which 
were  pertinent  to  the  subject  or  question 
under  Inquiry  at  the  hearings  conducted  by 
the  said  subcommittee,  and  what  recom- 
mendation the  subcommittee  would  make 
to  the  full  committee  regarding  their  cita- 
tion for  contempt  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

'••  •  •  •  • 

"After  discussion  of  the  testimony  and 
proceedings  due  consideration  of  the  matter 
relating  to  Marshall  R.  Kornegay,  a  motion 
was  made  by  Mr.  Pool,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, and  unanimously  carried,  that  a  re- 
port of  the  facts  relating  to  the  refusals  of 
Marshall  R.  Kornegay  to  produce  before  said 
subcommittee  the  documents  and  items  de- 
manded of  him  as  set  forth  in  paragraphs 
numbered  (1)  to  (4)  inclusive  In  the  attach- 
ment to  his  said  subpena  dated  October  4, 

1965,  be  referred  and  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  as  a  whole, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  report  of 
the  said  facts  be  repwrted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  In  order  that  the  said  Mar- 
shall R.  Kornegay  be  cited  for  contempt  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  end  that 
he  may  be  proceeded  against  in  the  manner 
and  form  provided  by  law. 

•■  •  •  •  •  • 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  12:30  p.m." 

PART    7 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  held  on  January  13. 
1966: 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties met  In  executive  session  on  January  13. 

1966,  at  9:45  a.m..  In  Room  429.  Cannon 
House  Offlce  Building.  The  following  mem- 
bers were  present:  Ei)wiN  E.  Willis,  Chair- 
man. Richard  H.  Ichord.  George  F.  Sennek, 
Charles  L.  Weltner.  Del  Clawson. 
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"Also  present  were  the  following  staff  mem- 
bers: Francis  J.  McNamara,  director;  William 
Hitz.  general  counsel;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle.  coun- 
sel: and  Juliette  P.  Joray,  recording  clerk. 

"Chairman  Wiuus  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  9:45  a.m.,  and  announced  that  this 
special  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  called, 
after  notice  to  ail  committee  members,  for 
two  purposes,  the  first  •  *  •;  and  the  sec- 
ond to  consider  a  recommendation  of  the 
subcommittee  headed  by  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
Willis,  appointed  to  conduct  hearings  In 
Washington,  D.C.  relating  to  the  Investiga- 
tion of  the  various  Klan  organizations  and 
their  activities,  which  commenced  on  Octo- 
ber 19.  1965.  that  •  •  '.  Marshall  R.  Korne- 
gay. *  •  *.  and  •  •  •  be  cited  for  contempt 
because  of  their  wilful  default  in  refusing  to 
produce  papers  in  their  appearance  before 
the  subcommittee,  having  been  summoned 
by  authority  of  the  House  of  Represeiitatlves 
to  produce  certain  papers. 

•'As  to  the  second  matter,  the  chairman 
reported  to  the  committee  that  hearings 
were  conducted  by  the  subcommittee  In 
Washington,  DC.  commencing  on  October 
19,  1965.  and  thereafter,  as  contemplated  un- 
der the  Resolution  adopted  by  the  committee 
on  March  30,  1965;  that  the  subcommittee 
met  on  October  19,  1965  and  thereafter  In 
the  Caucus  Room,  Cannon  House  Offlce 
Building.  Washington,  DC  to  receive  the 
testimony  of  several  witnesses  in  public  ses- 
flon.  including  the  witnesses  above-named, 
who  had  been  duly  summoned  as  witnesses 
to  give  testimony  and  to  produce  papers  upon 
the  matter  under  inquiry  before  the  commit- 
tee: •  •  •:  that  the  witness,  Marshall  R. 
Kornegay.  having  been  sworn  as  a  witness, 
was  asked  to  produce  before  said  subcom- 
mittee the  books,  papers,  records  or  docu- 
ments demanded  of  him  as  set  forth  In 
paragraphs  (1)  to  (4)  inclusive  in  the  at- 
tachment to  his  subjxjena  issued  October 
4.  1965,  and  served  ujKjn  him  on  October 
10,  1965:  that  he  wilfully  refused  to  pro- 
duce said  papers  demanded  of  him;  *  *  •; 
that  the  subcommittee  duly  met  In  execu- 
tive session  on  January  6,  1966.  a  quorum 
of  the  subcommittee  being  in  attendance, 
at  which  time  motions  were  made  and  unan- 
imously adopted  with  respect  to  each  of 
said  persons,  to  wit,  •  •  *,  Marshall  R. 
Kornegay.  •  »  •  and  •  •  •  ,  that  a  report 
of  the  facts  relating  to  the  refusals  of  each 
of  them  to  produce  before  the  said  sub- 
committee the  papers  and  documents  de- 
manded of  each  of  them  as  set  forth  here- 
in, be  referred  and  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  as  a  whole, 
with  the  recommendation  that  a  report  of  the 
said  facts  relating  to  each  of  said  witnesses 
be  reported  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  order  that  the  said  persons  be  cited  for 
contempt  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  end  that  each  may  be  proceeded 
against  in  manner  and  form  provided  by 
law. 

"A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Weltner,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Senner,  that  the  subcommit- 
tee's report  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  re- 
fusals of  Marshall  R.  Kornegay  to  produce 
before  said  subcommittee  the  papers  and 
documents  demanded  of  him  as  set  forth  In 
paragraphs  numbered  (1)  to  (4)  Inclusive 
in  the  attachment  to  his  said  subpoena  dated 
October  4,  1965,  be  and  the  same  Ls  hereby 
approved  and  adopted,  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  report  the 
*ald  failures  of  Marshall  R.  Kornegay  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  end  that 
the  said  Marshall  R.  Kornegay  may  be  pro- 
ceeded against  In  the  manner  and  form  pro- 
vided by  law;  and  that  the  Chairman  of  this 
Committee  is  hereby  atuhorlzed  and  directed 
to  prepare  and  file  such  report  constituting 
the  failures  of  the  said  Marshall  R.  Korne- 


gay.   The  motion  was  put  to  a  vote  and  car- 
ried unanimously. 

••  •  •  •  •  • 

■'The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  10:60  a.m." 

[Ulustrations  Identified  as  James  Jones 
Exhibit  No.  7E.  Marshall  Kornegay  Exhibit 
No.  4.  and  James  Jones  Exhibits  Nos.  18A 
and  18B  are  omitted  because  of  mechanical 
limitations  In  printing  the  Congressional 
Record.  All  of  the  referenced  exhibits,  how- 
ever, are  fully  illustrated  in  House  Report 
No.  1244  which  was  filed  and  printed  this 
date.) 

Mr.  WILLIS  (interrupting  reading  of 
the  report).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ajsk  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  report  be  dispensed  with,  and  that 
the  full  text  of  the  report  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Recxjrd. 

The  Speaker.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution,  and  a^sk  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  702 

Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  certify  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  to  the  refusals 
and  failures  of  Marshall  R.  Kornegay  to  pro- 
duce certain  pertinent  ptapers  In  compliance 
with  a  EUbp)ena  served  upon  him  and  as 
ordered  before  a  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee of  the  said  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  together  with  all  the  facts  In 
connection  therewith,  under  the  seal  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  the  end  that  the  said  Marshall  R.  Korne- 
gay may  be  proceeded  against  In  the  manner 
and  form  provided  by  law. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST 
ROBERT  E.  SCOGGIN 

Mr.  WILLIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  a 
question  of  the  privilege  of  the  House, 
and  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  I  submit  a  privi- 
leged report   (Rept.  No.   1245>    which  I 
send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Proceedings  Against  Robert  E.  Scoggin 
I  Pursuant  to  title  2.  United  States  Code, 
sees.  192  and  194] 
(Mr.  Willis,   from   the   Committee   on   Un- 
American  Activities,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing report  citing  Robert  E.  Scoggin  i 
The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
as  created  and  authorized  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  through  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  601  of  the  79th  Congress,  section 
121,    subsection    (q)(2),    and    under    House 
Resolution    8    of    the    89th    Congress,    duly 
authorized  and  Issued  a  subpena  to  Robert 
E.  Scoggin.    The  subpena  directed  Robert  E. 
Scoggin   to  be  and   appear   before  the  said 
Committee    on    Un-American    Activities,    of 
which   the    Honorable   Edwin   E.   WnjJS   Is 
chairman,  or  a  duly  appointed  subcommittee 
thereof,  on  October  28,  1965,  at  10  a.m.,  at 
the    Committee   Room,    226    Cannon    House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C,  then  and 
there  to  testify  touching  matters  of  inquiry 
committed  to  said  committee,  and  not  to 


depart  without  leave  of  said  committee,  and 
commanding  him  to  bring  with  him  and  pro- 
duce before  said  committee,  or  a  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof,  certain  pa- 
pers as  designated  by  said  subpena.  The 
said  subp>ena  served  upwn  Robert  E.  Scoggin 
Is  set  forth  In  words  and  figures  as  follows: 
"United  States  or  America 
"Congress  or  the  United  States 

"To  Robert  E.  Scoggin,  Greeting: 

"Pursuant  to  lawfuU  authority.  You  Are 
Hereby  Commanded  to  be  and  appear  before 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  or  a  duly  appointed  subcommittee 
thereof,  on  October  28.  1965,  at  ten  oclock, 
a.m.,  at  their  Committee  Room,  226  Cannon 
House  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 
then  and  there  to  testify  touching  matters 
of  inquiry  committed  to  said  committee,  and 
not  to  depart  without  leave  of  said  com- 
mittee. 

"You  Are  Hereby  Commanded  to  bring 
with  you  and  produce  before  said  committee, 
or  a  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof, 
the  following:  Items  called  for  on  the 
attached  document  which  Is  made  a  part  of 
this  subpvoena. 

"Hereof  Fail  Not.  as  you  will  answer  your 
default  under  the  pains  and  penalties  in  such 
cases  made  and  provided. 

"To  U.S.  Marshal,  to  serve  and  return. 

"Given  under  my  hand  this  8th  day  of  Oc- 
tober, in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1965. 

"E.  E.  Willis, 
"Chairman — Chairman     of    Subcommit- 
tee— Member  Designate  of   the   Com- 
mittee on   Un-American  Activities  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

"If  you  desire  a  conference  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Committee  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  hearing,  please  call  or  WTite  to:  Staff 
Director,  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, Washington  25,  D.C,  Telephone: 
CApitol  4-3121— Ext.  3051. 

"attachment      to      subpoena      to      ROBERT      E. 
SCOGGIN   DATED    10    8    6S 

"(1)  All  books,  records,  documents,  corre- 
spondence, and  memoranda  relating  to  the 
organization  of  and  the  conduct  of  business 
and  affairs  of  the  Invisible  Empire,  United 
Klans,  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of 
America.  Inc.,  also  known  as  the  United  Klans 
of  America,  Inc..  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  and  affiliated  organizations,  namely,  the 
Alabama  Rescue  Service.  Twenty-One  Club. 
South  Carolina  Rescue  Service.  Lodge  21, 
United  Klans  of  America,  Realm  (State)  of 
South  Carolina,  in  your  possession,  custody  or 
control,  or  maintained  by  you  or  available  to 
you  as  Grand  Dragon.  South  Carolina  Rescue 
Service.  Realm  (State)  of  South  Carolina, 
and  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  Twenty-One 
Club,  and  or  Lodge  21,  United  Klans  of 
America,  Realm    (State)    of  South  Carolina. 

"(2)  All  books,  records,  documents,  corre- 
spondence and  memoranda  In  your  posses- 
sion, custody  or  control,  or  maintained  by  or 
available  to  you,  In  your  capacity  ss  Grand 
Dragon,  South  Carolina  Rescue  Service, 
Realm  (State)  of  South  Carolina,  and  as  an 
officer  or  employee  of  Twenty-One  Club,  and/ 
or  Lodge  21,  United  Klans  of  America,  Realm 
(State)  of  South  Carolina,  of  the  United 
Klans  of  America,  Inc.,  Knights  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  which  the  Constitution  and 
Laws'  of  said  organization  authorize  and  re- 
quire to  be  maintained  by  you  and  any  other 
officer  of  said  organization,  the  same  being 
In  your  possession,  custody  or  control. 

""(3)  Copies  of  U.S.  Treasury  Department, 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  Form  1040,  'U.S. 
Individual  Income  Tax  Return,'  for  the  cal- 
endar years  1968  through  1964.  filed  by  you 
as  an  Individual  taxpayer  with  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department,  Internal  Revenue 
Service." 

This  subpena  was  duly  served  as  ap>pears 
by   the   return   thereon   by   A.    Roy   Ashley, 
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0nlt«d  8tat«a  manbal,  who  wu  duly  author- 
lasd  to  •erve  It.  The  return  of  service  of  said 
tubpen*  U  set  fortb  In  words  and  figures  aw 
foUowa: 

"I  made  service  of  the  within  subpena  by 
Delivering  Original  copy  to  the  wlthln-n&med 
Robert  S.  Scogglns  at  His  residence  818  Sax- 
ton  Street.  Spartanburg.  S.C.  at  12:30 
o'clock,  pjn.,  on  the  11th  day  of  October  1885. 
"A.  Roy  Ashley. 

"U.S.  Marshal,  Western  District  of  S.C." 

The  said  Robert  B.  Scoggln.  ptirsuant  to 
said  subpena.  and  In  compliance  therewith, 
appeared  before  a  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Coounlttee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tlvltlea  on  October  2B.  1986.  which  had  con- 
vened in  the  Caucus  Room,  Cannon  House 
Offlce  Building.  Washington.  DC,  upon 
notice  to  him:  and  the  said  subcommittee 
then  and  there  demanded  the  production  of 
the  papers  which  he  was  commanded  to  pro- 
duce and  as  designed  by  the  said  subpena. 
which  papers  were  pertinent  to  the  matters 
under  Inquiry  before  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  and  Its  aforesaid  subcom- 
mittee. The  said  Robert  E.  Scoggln  refused 
to  produce  said  papers. 

The  refusals  by  Robert  E.  Scoggln  to  pro- 
duce the  papers  required  by  paragraphs  num- 
bered (1)  and  (2)  of  the  attachment  to  said 
subpena  deprived  the  committee  of  pertinent 
testimony  and  evidence  regarding  matters 
which  the  said  committee  was  Instructed  by 
law  and  House  resolution  to  Investigate,  and 
places  the  said  witness  in  contempt  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

On  January  13,  1968.  a  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Actlvltlee,  by  which  It  was  agreed  that  the 
said  committee  report  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
■entaUvee  the  facts  relating  to  the  refusals 
of  Robert  E.  Scoggln  to  produce  before  said 
subcommittee  the  papers  demanded  of  him 
as  set  forth  in  paragraphs  numbered  ( 1 )  and 
(3)  In  the  attachment  to  the  said  subpena, 
to  the  end  that  the  said  Robert  E.  Scoggln 
may  be  proceeded  against  In  the  manner  and 
form  provided  by  law. 

The  record  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
said  subcommittee,  so  far  as  It  relates  to  the 
appearance  of  the  said  Robert  E.  Scoggln,  in- 
cluding the  statement  by  the  chairman  of  the 
subject  and  matter  under  Inquiry,  Is  set  forth 
In  Appendix  I,  hereto  attached  and  made  a 
part  hereof. 

Other  pertinent  committee  proceedings  are 
set  forth  In  Appendix  n,  and  made  a  part 
hereof.  

ArFZirsix  I 

(Tuesday.  October  19.  1985) 

Vttmo  Statxs  Hovnt  or  Rxpar- 

BorrATivxs,     Subcomkhtex     or 

THX  CoMMrrrxx  on  Un-Ame«i- 

CAN  AcTTvrnxs, 

Washington,  D.C. 

PTTBLIC    HKAklNCS 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Actlvltlee  met.  pursuant  to  call,  at 
10  ajn..  In  the  Caucus  Room.  Cannon  House 
Offlce  Building.  Washington,  DC.  Hon.  Es- 
wnf  K.  Wnxu  (chairman)  presiding. 

(Subcommittee  members:  Representatives 
KDwm  E.  WzLUs,  of  Louisiana,  chairman; 
Job  R.  Pool,  of  Texas;  CHiXLxa  L.  WxLTNxa. 
of  Oeorgla;  John  M.  AaRsaoox,  of  Ohio;  and 
JoKir  H.  Buchanan,  Ja.,  of  Alabama.) 

Suboommlttee  members  preempt:  Repre- 
■entatlvaa  Wnxia,  Pool,  Wkltncx,  AsHsaooK, 
and  Buchanan. 

Committee  member  alao  present:  Repre- 
sentative Qwomaa  F.  SofNxa,  Ja..  o(  Arizona. 

Staff  members  present:  Francis  J.  McXa- 
mara,  director.  William  Hltz.  general  coun- 
sel: Alfred  M.  Nlttle.  counsel;  Donald  T.  Ap- 
pell,  chief  Investigator;  and  PhUlp  R.  Man- 
ual. lUTestlgator. 

The    Chaxbican.  The    subcommittee    will 

OOCDS   to   OCtlCT. 


Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  the  Chair 
Is  required  to  malce  an  opening  statement, 
and  I  now  proceed  to  m.<ike  it. 

The  regular  members  of  the  subcommittee 
are  myself.  £ks  chairman,  Mr.  Pool  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Weltnxr  of  Georgia,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity or  Republican  member,  Mr.  Ashbrook  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  of  Alabama. 

We  are  very  pleased,  however,  to  have 
with  us  a  member  of  the  full  committee,  Mr. 
Senner.  I  would  hope  as  we  go  along  that 
other  members  of  the  full  committee  might 
be  able  to  attend  for  as  long  as  they  de- 
sire. 

Now    for    the    opening    statement. 

This  subcommittee  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  Is  convened 
to  hold  hearings  pursuant  to  a  resolution 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  full  committee 
on  March  30,  1965.  That  resolution  reads  as 
follows : 

"WHEREAS,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
89th  Congress  the  Chairman  Instructed  the 
staff  to  commence  a  preliminary  Inquiry  Into 
the  activities  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  organl2a- 
tlons  In  the  United  States  to  assist  the  Com- 
mittee In  determining  whether  it  should 
authorize  an  investigation  of  the  Klan  or- 
ganizations; and 

"WHEREAS,  the  Committee  on  February  2, 
1965,  by  resolution,  unanimously  directed 
the  Chairman  to  continue  the  preliminary 
Inquiry;  and 

"WHEREAS,  the  Chairman  has  today  made 
a  report  to  the  Committee  on  the  results  of 
this  preliminary  inquiry,  which  report  clearly 
indicates  that  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
Klan  organizations'  activities  are  such  that 
the  Committee  should  authorize  an  investi- 
gation: and 

"WHEREAS,  the  President's  recent  public 
appeal  also  demonstrates  that  such  an  in- 
vestigation Is  justified  and  necessary;  and 

"WHEREAS,  the  President  has  offered  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government  In  such  an  investigation; 
now.  therefore. 

"BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Committee 
undertake  an  investigation  of  the  various 
Klan  organizations  and  their  activities  with 
the  view  of  holding  hearings  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  Congress  In  any  necessary  remedial 
leg^latlon:  and 

"BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  Inas- 
much  as  the  appropriation  for  the  Commit- 
tee's work  for  this  session  Is  not  sufficient 
to  enable  It  to  undertake  this  investigation 
In  addition  to  other  investigations  already 
approved  and  under  way.  the  Chairman  Is 
directed  to  request  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  $50,000  to  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion of  Ku  Klux  Klan  organizations:  and 

"BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the 
Chairman  is  directed  to  continue  the  prelimi- 
nary inquiry  Into  the  activities  of  the  Black 
Muslims,  the  Minutemen  and  the  American 
Nazi  Party  previously  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mittee, for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  sm  Investigation  of  these  groups  la 
called  for." 

As  this  resolution  indicates,  the  commit- 
tee's decision  to  undertake  an  investigation 
of  Ku  Klux  Klan  organizations  in  this  coun- 
try was  made  only  after  careful  consideration 
and  on  the  basis  of  certain  Information  con- 
cerning Klan  activities  then  In  ita  possession. 
Late  last  year,  the  committee  discussed  the 
growing  activities  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and 
a  suggestion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pool  that  an 
Investigation  be  considered. 

Before  any  formal  Investigation  Is  au- 
thorized by  the  committee,  it  Is  usual  to 
make  a  preliminary  inquiry.  The  staff  was, 
therefore,  directed  to  do  so  In  this  Instance. 
Other  Members  of  Congress  subsequently  ex- 
pressed themselves  on  the  subject,  particu- 
larly Mr.  Weltner,  who  called  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

At  Its  organizational  meeting  on  February 
3  of  this  year,  the  committee  tmanlmoxisly 


authorized  the  continuance  of  this  prelimi- 
nary Inquiry.  Thereafter,  the  stalT  reported 
to  the  committee  from  time  to  time  and,  on 
March  30,  the  committee  voted  unanimously 
that  a  formal  Investigation  be  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  hearings  which  would 
assist  the  Congress  in  drafting  such  remedial 
legislation  as  It  deemed  appropriate  and 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  problems  created 
by  Klan  actlvltlee. 

On  April  14  of  this  year,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  a  vote  of  312  to  43.  adopted 
House  Resolution  310,  authorizing  the  ex- 
penditure of  $50,000  for  the  committee's  in- 
vestigation of  Ku  Klux  Klan  organizations. 

What  must  Congress  know  to  determine 
whether  legislation  Is  called  for  in  this  area 
and,  If  so,  what  type  legislation  will  be  effec- 
tive? 

It  must  know  the  objectives  and  purposes 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klans,  their  structure  and 
organizations,  their  affiliated  organizations, 
and  groups  created  or  controlled  by  them 
or  organized  to  support,  defend,  and  assist 
them.  The  Congress  must  know  their  con- 
stitutions and  bylaws,  the  type  of  activities 
in  which  they  engage,  how  they  are  con- 
trolled, who  their  key  officers  are,  how  Klan 
groups  are  financed,  and  what  their  funds 
are  used  for.  It  must  know  whether  the 
Klans  subscribe  to — and  use — Illegal  means 
to  achieve  either  declared  or  concealed  ob- 
jectives. The  Congress  must  know  whether 
the  operations  and  actions  directed  and  car- 
ried out  by  Klan  leaders  and  certain  members 
are  In  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  mem- 
bership as  a  whole  or  whether  certain  activi- 
ties are  engaged  m  without  the  knowledge 
and  approval  of  the  membership.  It  must 
know  whether  Klan  recruits  are  Informed  of 
the  true  nature  and  purposes  of  the  Klans — 
or  whether  they  are  hoodw^lnked  Into  Joining 
them.  It  must  also  know,  of  course,  some- 
thing of  the  size,  strength,  and  scope  of  the 
Klan  movement.  These  are  the  matters 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  Inquiry. 

At  the  time  the  committee  decision  to 
conduct  this  Inquiry  was  announced,  cer- 
tain Klan  leaders  stated  publicly  that  they 
welcomed  the  investigation.  Those  state- 
ments were  encouraging,  If  true.  It  is  the 
committee's  hope  that  they  really  meant 
them. 

The  investlg^atlve  work  done  by  the  com- 
mittee preparatory  to  these  hearings,  in  my 
belief,  has  been  thorough.  It  Is  my  intention 
that  these  hearings  will  be  fair  In  every  re- 
spect. For  this  reason,  Klan  leaders  and 
members  will  have  nothing  to  fear  or  lose  by 
cooperating  fully  with  the  committee  by 
telling  all,  and  everything,  they  know  about 
Klan  operations.  They  have  nothing  to  fear 
or  lose,  that  Is,  If  they  have  nothing  to 
hide — nothing  to  hide  from  the  Congress, 
nothing  to  hide  from  the  American  people, 
and  nothing  to  hide  from  the  rank-and-file 
Klan  membership. 

I  would  point  out  to  all  witnesses  sum- 
moned to  testify  In  this  Inquiry  that  It  Is 
being  conducted  by  a  duly  and  lawfully  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  Congress,  the 
lawmaking  branch  of  our  Government,  and 
that  the  courts  have  held,  over  and  over 
again,  that  every  American  citizen  has  a 
duty  to  answer  all  pertinent  questions  asked 
him  In  such  an  Inquiry. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  a  1957  decision 
growing  out  of  another  Inquiry  by  this  com- 
mittee reiterated  a  fundamental  principle  of 
our  Government  when  It  stated : 

"The  power  of  Congress  to  conduct  inves- 
tigations Is  Inherent  In  the  legislative 
process," 

It  then  went  on  to  say : 

"It  Is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  all 
citizens  to  cooperate  with  the  Congress  m 
lu  efforts  to  obtain  the  facta  needed  for  in- 
telligent legislative  action.  It  is  their  unre- 
mitting obligation  to  respond  to  subpoenas, 
to  respect  the  dignity  of  the  Congress  and 
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Its  committees  and  to  testify  fully  with  re- 
spect to  matters  within  the  province  of 
proper  investigation.  (U.S.  v.  Watfcina,  854 
U.S.  178.)      (Emphasis  added.]" 

That  this  was  not  fc.  new  or  novel  holding 
by  the  Court  is  indicated  by  many  much 
earlier  rulings  of  similar  nature  and,  for 
example,  by  a  relatively  recent  report  of  a 
special  committee  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation which  In  1953 — without  evoking 
any  protest — stated  that: 

"Every  citizen,  when  called  as  a  witness, 
has  the  duty  to  disclose  any  facts  within 
his  knowledge  sought  by  a  court  or  by  a 
duly  constituted  legislative  committee." 

Generally,  the  committee  recognizes  only 
one  valid  reason  for  a  witness'  refusal  to 
answer  pertinent  questions — the  Invocation 
pf  the  fifth  amendment,  a  statement  by  the 
witness  that  it  Is  his  belief  that  an  honest 
answer  to  the  question  might  lead  to  his 
being  prosecuted  for  a  criminal  act. 

The  various  Klan  organizations  operating 
in  this  country  today  proclaim  that  they  are 
patriotic,  100  percent  Americans,  Christian, 
moral,  and  law  abiding.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  we  will  not.  In  these  hearings,  experi- 
ence what  we  have  so  often  seen  in  practi- 
cally all  of  our  investigations  in  other  areas 
of  the  committee's  jurisdiction — witness 
after  witness  finding  it  necessary,  or  feeling 
the  need,  to  Invoke  the  fifth  amendment. 
again  and  again,  when  asked,  not  about  his 
beliefs,  but  about  his  actions. 

All  witnesses,  as  I  have  said — and  I  stress 
this — will  have  the  right  to  make  proper  in- 
vocation of  the  fifth  amendment  in  this  in- 
quiry. The  American  people,  however,  are 
not  likely  to  look  with  favor  on  such  recourse 
by  persons  who  proclaim  from  the  rooftops 
that  they  are  saviors  of  America  and  patri- 
ots second  to  none.  The  public  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  approve  such  action  in  these  hear- 
ings any  more  than  it  has  in  other  inquiries 
in  which  witnesses  have  taken  refuge  in  con- 
stitutional provisions  even  while  conspiring 
to  destroy  the  Constitution. 

And  talking  about  conspiracy,  I  would  add 
this  point:  There  are  various  kinds  of  con- 
spiracy. In  addition  to  that  which  Is  aimed 
at  the  destruction  of  our  Government,  and 
all  kinds  are  outlawed.  As  Justice  Robert 
H.  Jackson  stated  in  his  concurring  opinion 
in  the  case  of  Dennis  versus  United  States: 
"The  Constitution  does  not  make  conspiracy 
a  civil  right." 

In  his  concurring  opinion  in  another  case. 
that  of  American  Communication  Associa- 
tion versus  Douds.  Justice  Jackson  pointed 
out  that: 

'The  conspiracy  principle  has  traditionally 
been  employed  to  protect  society  against  all 
■ganging  up'  or  concerted  action  In  violation 
of  Its  laws.  No  term  passes  that  this  Court 
does  not  sustain  convictions  based  on  that 
doctrine  for  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws 
or  other  statutes.  •  •  •  (A.CJi.  v.  Douds, 
339  U.S.  382.)" 

Conspiracy  to  take  a  man's  life,  to  Injure 
him,  or  to  deny  certain  groups  of  people 
their  rights  is  no  more  protected  by  the 
Constitution  than  Is  conspiracy  to  destroy 
our  Government.  Conspiracy,  in  and  of  it- 
self, is  so  inimical  to  ordered  society  that 
there  is  a  broad  Federal  statute  which  makes 
it  a  crime  to  conspire  to  commit  any  offense 
against  the  United  States.  (Title  18,  XSS.C, 
sec,  371.) 

And  there  is  a  third,  specific  kind  of  con- 
spiracy I  must  mention  here — the  secret 
ganging  up  of  any  group  to  punish  or  harm 
a  person  In  any  way  because  that  person  has, 
in  line  with  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  testified 
before  a  congressional  committee,  gjiving  the 
committee  the  kind  of  information  the  Con- 
gress must  have  to  enact  laws  for  the  general 
welfare. 

That  kmd  of  conspiracy,  like  all  other 
forms.  Is  outlawed.  In  fact,  Influencing  or 
Injuring  witnesses  U  so  destructive  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  eaUng  away  at  Its  legis- 


lative foundation,  that  it  is  a  criminal  act 
even  when  there  is  no  conspiracy  involved 
In  it.  The  very  act  of  harming,  or  of  at- 
tempting to  harm,  influence,  or  Intimidate,  a 
subpenaed  witness  to  keep  him  from  talking 
or  of  injuring  or  threatening  a  witness  be- 
cause he  has  cooperated  with  the  Congress  by 
giving  testimony  is  punishable  by  5  years  in 
prison  and /or  a  fine  of  85.000. 

And  I  want  to  state  for  the  record,  here  and 
now.  that  no  one  had  better  attempt  to  vio- 
late this  law  In  regard  to  any  witness  under 
subpena  to  testify  in  this  inquiry.  If  any- 
one does,  then  Just  as  certainly  as  I  am 
sitting  here  today,  1  wUl  do  all  in  my  pyower 
to  see  that  the  guilty  party,  or  parties,  are 
punished  according  to  the  law,  and  I  know 
that  all  other  members  of  the  conunlttee  feel 
the  same  way  about  it  because  we  have  dis- 
cussed it  many  times.  Being  Informed,  as 
they  are,  of  the  facts  developed  to  date  in 
this  investigation,  the  subcommittee  mem- 
bers have  quite  naturally  formed  certain  ten- 
tative opinions  of  some  Klan  groups  and  their 
leaders.  However,  we  are  not  going  to  pre- 
judge the  issue.  These  facts  have  raised 
questions  in  our  minds,  but  in  any  human 
undertaking  there  can  be  error,  and  it  is  also 
possible  that  there  might  be  some  explana- 
tion for  certain  of  the  facts  we  have  uncov- 
ered. That  is  one  reason  why  this  public 
hearing  is  being  held — to  test  the  accuracy  of 
our  investigative  effort  and  to  give  the  per- 
sons concerned  an  opportunity  to  answer  the 
questions  that  have  been  raised  In  our 
minds — to  deny,  to  qualify,  to  confirm,  to 
explain. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  Congress  cannot 
legislate  on  the  basis  of  investigation  alone. 
It  should,  and  must,  test  the  results  of  its 
Inveetlgations,  except  when  national  security 
precludes  it,  in  public  hearings.  This  Is 
what  we  have  done  in  the  past;  it  is  what 
we  will  do  in  the  future.  This  is  In  con- 
formity with  the  rules  of  the  House  and  with 
court  decisions.  We  are  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
they  have  a  right  to  be  able  to  see  and  Judge 
for  themselves  how  that  business  is  being 
conducted. 

Let  me  remind  all  that  this  Is  an  inquiry, 
not  a  prosecution.  We  are  an  investigating 
committee.  We  are  charged  with  the  duty  of 
developing  facts  about  the  Klans  and  mak- 
ing them  a  p>art  of  a  public  record,  not  to 
convict  anyone  of  anything,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  the  Congress  in  the  per- 
formance of  Its  legislative  function. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  all  witnesses 
summoned  to  testify  In  these  hearings  to 
testify  fully  and  honestly,  without  evasion 
or  subterfuge  and  without  fear.  This  is  your 
duty.  If  you  truly  have  the  national  Interest 
at  heart,  this  is  what  you  will  do.  By  way  of 
both  encouragement  and  warning,  I  want  to 
say  that  this  is  a  country  of  law,  that  it  is 
strong  and  secure;  and  that  no  Individuals, 
groups,  or  conspiracies  within  its  borders 
can,  or  will,  prevail  against  Its  laws. 

I  now  offer  for  inclusion  in  the  record 
the  July  19,  1965,  order  of  appointment  of 
the  subcoirunittee  to  conduct  these  hearings. 

That  order  reade  as  follows,  that  order  of 
mine  as  chairman,  addressed  to  Mr. 
McNamara,  the   director  of  the  committee : 

"Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  and 
the  Rules  of  this  Committee,  I  hereby  ap- 
point 1  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-Axierlcan  Activities,  consisting  of  Honor- 
able JoK  R.  Pool,  Honorable  CHAaLxs  L.  Welt- 
neb,  Honorable  John  M.  Ashbrook,  and  Hon- 
orable John'  H.  BtrcRANAN,  Jr.,  as  asso- 
ciate members  and  myself,  as  Chairman,  to 
conduct  hearings  in  Washington,  D.C,  com- 
mencing on  or  about  Tuesday.  July  20.  1965. 
and /or  at  such  other  times  thereafter  and 
places  as  said  subcommittee  shall  determine, 
as  contemplated  by  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Committee  on  the  SOth  day  of  March, 
196S.   authorizing   hearings   concerning   the 


activities  of  the  various  Ku  Klux  Klan  or- 
ganizations in  the  United  States. 

"Please  make  this  action  a  matter  of 
Committee  record. 

"If  any  member  indicates  his  inability  to 
serve,  please  notify  me. 

"Given  under  my  hand  this  19th  day  of 
July,  1965. 

"Edwin  E.  Willis 
"Edwin   E.  Willis. 
"Chairman,    Committee    on    Un-Ameri- 
can Activities." 
•  •  >  •  • 

(Thursday,  October  28,  1965) 
United    States   Hocse   or   Repre- 
sentatives,    Subcommittee     or 
THE    Committee   on    Un-Ameri- 
can AcnvrriES, 

Washington,  D.C. 

PDBLIC    HEARINGS 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  met.  pursuant  to  re- 
cess, at  10:15  a.m.  in  the  Caucus  Room,  Can- 
non House  Offlce  Building.  Washington,  DC, 
Hon.  Edwin  E.  Willis  (chairman)  presiding. 

(Subcommittee  members;  Representatives 
Edwin  E.  Willis,  of  Louisiana,  chairman; 
Joe  R.  Pool,  of  Texas;  Charles  L.  Weltnkr, 
of  Georgia:  John  M.  Ashbrook,  of  Ohio;  and 
John  H.  Buchanan.  Jr.,  of  Alabama.) 

Subcommittee  members  present:  Repre- 
sentatives Willis,  Weltnkr,  Ashbrook,  and 
Buchanan. 

Committee  member  also  present:  Repre- 
sentative George  F.  Senner,  Jr.,  of  Arizona. 

Staff  members  present:  Francis  J.  Mc- 
Namara, staff  director;  William  Hltz.  general 
counsel;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle.  counsel;  Donald  T. 
Appell.  chief  Investigator;  and  Philip  R. 
Manuel.  Investigator. 

The  Chairman.  The  subcommittee  will 
please  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Appell,  call  the  first  witness, 

Mr.  Appell.  Robert  E.  Scoggln 

The  Chairman.  Please  raise  your  right 
hand.  sir. 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony 
you  are  about  to  give  will  be  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so 
help  you  God? 

Mr.  ScoGCiN.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed.  Mr.  Appell. 

Testimony  of  Robert  E.  Scoggin.  accompanied 
by  counsel,  Lester  V.  Chalmers,  Jr. 

Mr.  Appell.  Would  you  state  your  full 
name  for  the  record,  please,  sir? 

Mr.  ScocGiN.  Robert  E.  Scoggin. 

Mr.  Appell.  Would  you  spell  your  last 
name  for  the  record,  please,  sir? 

Mr.  Scoggin.  S-c-o-g-g-l-n. 

Mr,  Appell.  Are  you  appearing  before  the 
committee  this  morning  In  accordance  with  a 
subpena  served  upon  you  at  your  residence. 
818  Saxton  Street,  Spartanburg,  South  Caro- 
lina, at  12:20  o'clock  on  the  11th  day  of 
October  1965? 

Mr.  Scoggin.  I  am. 

Mr.  Appell.  Are  you  represented  by  coun- 
sel? 

Mr.  Scoggin.  I  am. 

Mr.  Appell.  Will  counsel  please  identify 
himself  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Chalmers.  I  am  Lester  V.  Chalmers,  Jr., 
attorney  at  law.  Room  601  First  Federal 
Building.  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Scoggln,  when  and  where 
were  you  born? 

Mr.  Scoggin.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  for  the  reason  that  I  hon- 
estly feel  that  my  answer  might  tend  to  in- 
criminate me  in  violation  of  my  rights  as 
gruaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5,  1,4,  and 
14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Scoggln,  I  put  It  to  you  as 
a  fact,  and  ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the 
fact,  that  you  were  bom  on  May  12,  1932,  In 
Polk  County,  North  Carolina,  and  that  at  tbs 
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tlOM   Of   your   birth   last   name    was   spelled 
8-c-o-g-g-l-n-s. 

Mr.  Bcooant.  I  rwpcctfuUy  decline  to  an- 
■wer  that  question  for  the  reason  that  I 
bonectly  feel  my  answer  might  tend  to  In- 
criminate me  In  Tlolatlon  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5.  1.  4. 
•Bd  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  X7nlt«d 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  Aftzll.  Mr.  Scoggln.  will  you  set  forth 
your  educational  background? 

Mr.  ScocciN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appkix.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  your 
education  Is  that  of  elementary  Bchool. 

Mr.  Scoccnf.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  Etated. 

Mr.  Appkll.  Will  you  give  the  committee 
employment  background? 

Mr.  ScoccLN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appkll.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  as  a 
part  of  your  employment  background,  you 
served  In  the  United  States  Navy  from  August 
29,  1942  until  October  17,  1945. 

Mr.  ScocoiN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Afpxix.  I  put  It  to  you  aja  a  fact,  and 
ack  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  In 
addition  to  being  Grand  Dragon  for  the 
Realm  of  South  Carolina,  you  are  self- 
employed  as  a  plumbing  and  electrical  con- 
tractor. 

Mr.  ScoGCiN,  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appklj..  Mr.  Scoggln,  I  put  It  to  you 
as  a  fact,  and  ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the 
fact,  that  you  have  acted  as  the  exalted 
Cyclops  of  a  Klavem  located  In  Spartanburg. 
South  Carolina,  known  as  the  Twenty-One 
Club. 

Mr.  ScoGGiN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appkll.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  you 
are  currently  Orand  Dragon  of  the  Realm  of 
South  Carolina. 

Mr,  SCOGGIN,  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appeu..  Mr.  Scoggln,  under  the  condi- 
tion of  the  subpena  served  upon  you,  on 
October  11,  1966,  you  were  commanded  to 
bring  with  you  and  to  produce  certain  docu- 
ments which  were  set  forth  on  the  subpena, 
an  attachment  to  the  subpena.  and  which 
was  made  a  part  of  the  subpena. 

Part  1  reads: 

"All  books,  records,  documents,  corre- 
spondence, and  memoranda  relating  to  the 
organization  of  and  the  conduct  of  business 
and  aCalrs  of  the  Invisible  Empire,  United 
Klans,  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of 
America,  Inc.,  also  known  as  United  Klans 
of  America,  Inc.,  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  and  affiliated  organizations,  namely, 
the  Alabama  Rescue  Service,  Twenty-One 
Club,  South  Carolina  Rescue  Service,  Lodge 
21,  XTnlted  Klans  of  America,  Realm  (State) 
of  South  Carolina,  In  your  possession,  cus- 
tody or  ooatrol,  or  maintained  by  you  or 
available  to  you  as  Grand  Dragon,  South 
OaroUna  Rescue  Service,  Realm  (State)  of 
South  Carolina,  and  as  an  officer  or  employee 
ot  Tw«nty-One  Club  and/or  Lodge  ai.  United 
Klaaa  ctf  America.  Realm  (State)  of  South 
Carollaa." 

UBdar  tiM  terms  of  the  subpena,  I  ask  you 
to  produce  the  documents  In  your  poeaeetlon. 

Mr.  Sooaonr.  I  raapectfuUy  decline  to  de- 
Uvar  to  the  ooounlttee  any  and  all  records  as 
raquwtwl  by  this  conunlttee  under  subpena 
dated  Oetobar  11.  1»W,  for  that  informaUoa 


Is  not  relevant  and  germane  to  the  subject 
under  Investigation  and  the  same  would  not 
aid  the  Congress  In  consideration  of  any  valid 
remedial  legislation,  nor  is  such  Inquiry 
within  the  scope  of  that  authorized  to  be 
Investigated  by  Rule  XI  of  the  rules  adopted 
by  the  89th  Congress,  by  the  House  Resolu- 
tion 8  adopted  January  4,  1965. 

I  respectfully  decline  to  deliver  to  the 
committee  any  and  all  documents  as  de- 
manded by  the  committee  in  its  subpena 
dated  October  11.  1965  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel  that  to  do  so  might  tend  to 
incriminate  me  in  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5,  1.  4, 
and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  request  that 
the  witness  be  ordered  and  directed  to  pro- 
duce the  documents  called  for  in  part  1  of 
the  attachment. 

The  Chairman.  Mr  Chalmers,  we  have  en- 
tered into  the  following  stipulation  In  previ- 
ous Instances: 

1.  That  the  witness  has  been  furnished  a 
copy  of  the  chairman's  opening  statement  of 
October  19.  1965,  and  that  he  is  familiar  with 
its  contents. 

2.  That  the  directions  of  the  subpena  to 
produce  the  documents  called  for  are  made 
to  the  witness  in  the  official  representative 
capacity  described  in  the  subpena 

That  stipulation  is  now  entered  Into  with 
reference  to  this  witness' 

Mr.  Chalmers.  Yes.  sir. 

T.ie  Chairman  I  am  not  sure  whether  you 
were  in  the  audience  all  along.  Mr.  Scog- 
gln. I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  am  going 
to  direct  you.  order  and  direct  you,  to  pro- 
duce those  documents,  which  carries  the 
meaning  that  the  committee  is  in  disagree- 
ment with  your  invocation  of  constitutional 
privileges  and  your  failure  to  produce  these 
documents  would.  In  our  opinion,  subject 
you  to  a  contempt  citation. 

With  that  statement.  I  now  order  and  di- 
rect you  to  produce  those  documents. 

Mr.  ScocciN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  de- 
liver the  documents  heretofore  requested 
based   ufKin   the   grounds   previously   stated. 

Mr.  Appell  Mr.  Scoggln,  part  2  of  the 
attachment  which  was  made  a  part  of  the 
subpena  calls  for  you  to  produce: 

"All  books,  records,  documents,  correspond- 
ence and  memoranda  In  your  possession,  cus- 
tody or  control,  or  maintained  by  or  avail- 
able to  you.  in  your  cap.v;ity  as  Grand 
Dragon,  South  Carolina  Rescue  Service, 
Realm  (State)  of  South  Carolina  and  as  an 
officer  or  employee  of  Twenty-One  Club,  and/ 
or  Lodge  21,  United  Klans  of  America,  Realm 
(State)  of  South  Carolina,  of  the  United 
Klans  of  America,  Inc.,  Knight*  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  which  the  Constitution  and  Laws' 
of  said  organization  authorize  and  require  to 
be  maintained  by  you  and  any  other  officer 
of  said  orgranlzation.  the  same  being  in  your 
possession,  custody  or  control." 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  sub- 
pena, I  ask  you  to  produce  the  documents 
called    for    in    part    2 

Mr.  ScoGGiN  I  respectfuly  decline  to  de- 
liver the  documents  heretofore  requested 
based  upon  the  grounds  previously  stated. 

The  CHAniMAN.  The  stipulation  will  apply 
to  this  paragraph? 

Mr.  Chalmers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  I  order  and  direct  you  to 
produce  those  documents 

Mr.  ScocciN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  de- 
liver the  documents  heretofore  requested 
baaed  upon  the  grounds  previously  stated. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Weltner  left  the  hear- 
ing room.) 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Scoggln,  part  3  of  the  sub- 
pena calls  for  you   to  produce: 

"Copies  of  US.  Treasury  Department,  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  Form  1040,  (cap- 
tioned! "VS.  Individual  Income  Tax  Re- 
turn," for  the  calendar  years  1958  through 
1904,  filed  by  you  as  an  Individual  taxpayer 


with  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  Internal 
Revenue  Service." 

I  ask  you  to  produce  those  documents 
called  for  In  section  3. 

Mr.  ScoGGiNS.  I  respectfully  decline  to  de- 
liver the  documents  heretofore  requested 
based  upon  the  grounds  previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  you 
have   never   filed   an   Individual   tax   return. 

Mr.  ScocciN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  for  the  reason  that  I  hon- 
estly feel  my  answer  might  tend  to  Incrimi- 
nate me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as  guaran- 
teed to  me  by  amendments  5,  1,4,  and  14  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Scoggln,  In  this  in- 
stance the  subpena  refers  to  an  individual 
income  tax  return.  The  Information  indi- 
cates that  you  did  not  file  any.  I  wish  to 
say  that  since  this  refers  to  your  Individual 
Income  tax  return,  I  will  not  order  you  to 
produce  the  documents  and  I  respect  your 
right  to  Invoke  the  fifth  amendment. 

This  draws  a  distinction  between  my  order 
a  while  ago  and  the  situation  we  are  now 
facing  here.  In  the  first  two  paragraphs  you 
were  ordered  to  produce  documents  in  your 
possession  having  to  do  with  the  organiza- 
tion. You  have  no  right  to  invoke  the  fifth 
amendment  on  that. 

The  reference  to  your  Individual  income 
tax  returns  draws  a  distinction  between  our 
views  with  reference  to  your  right  to  Invoke 
the  privileges  of  the  Constitution  In  one  case 
Involving  individual  affairs  and  In  the  other 
involving  your  possession  of  documents  con- 
cerning your  organization. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Weltner  returned  to  the 
hearing   room.) 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  Scoggln,  Is  your  failure 
to  produce  these  records,  other  than  the  in- 
come tax  Information  which  I  understand 
you  have  Invoked  the  fifth  amendment  upon 
because  you  feel  It  might  tend  to  Incriminate 
you  to  produce  them — Is  your  failure  to  pro- 
duce these  other  documents  because  your 
loyalty  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  exceeds  your 
loyalty  to  the  United  States,  or,  In  fact,  be- 
cause you  feel  this  might  tend  to  Incriminate 
you? 

Mr.  ScoGciN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  the  Invisible  Empire,  In 
your  mind,  an  empire  to  which  you  owe 
greater  allegiance   than  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ScoGciN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr,  Appell.  Mr.  Scoggln.  I  put  it  to  you 
as  a  fact,  and  ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the 
fact,  that  you  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  organization  since  the  year 
1957. 

Mr.  ScocGiN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  I  hand  you  a  copy  of  an  ap- 
plication for  a  Post  Office  Box,  4144,  Spar- 
tanburg, South  Carolina,  an  application 
made  by  R.  E.  Scoggln  for  the  U.S.  Klans. 
Inc.,  described  on  the  application  as  a  frater- 
nal organization,  signed  R.  E.  Scoggln,  12- 
29-58. 

I  put  to  you  as  a  fact,  and  ask  you  to  affirm 
or  deny  the  fact,  that  you  were  the  appli- 
cant for  this  post  office  box. 

(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 

Mr.  ScoGcm.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

(Document  marked  "Robert  Scoggln  Ex- 
hibit No.  1.") 

Mr.  Appell.  I  put  it  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  In 
what  was  known  as  Spartanburg  Unit  No.  21 
under  the  U.S.  Klans,  which  was  under  the 
le«^lerBhlp   of    Imperial   Wizard   Bldon  Kd- 
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wards,  that  you  were  the  E,C,  of  Unit  21, 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina. 

I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and  aak  you  to 
affirm  or  deny  the  fact. 

Mr.  ScocoiN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

The  Chaieman.  E.C,  means  exalted  Cy- 
clops? 

Mr.  Appell.  Yes,  sir. 

I  put  it  to  you  as  a  fact,  and  ask  you  to 
affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  within  the 
organization  known  as  the  U.S.  Klans  you 
held  the  position  of  grand  titan.  I  ask  you 
to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact. 

Mr,  ScocGiN,  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr,  Appell,  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  that 
within  the  organization  known  as  the  U.S. 
Klans  that  you  held  the  position  of  Grand 
Dragon  for  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  I 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact. 

Mr.  ScoGGiN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact  that  during 
the  days  of  the  U.S.  Klans.  during  the  lead- 
ership of  Eldon  Edwards,  that  you  knew  A. 
W.  Holman  of  Columbia.  South  Carolina,  to 
be  the  Imperial  Klabee. 

Mr.  ScooGiN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  APPELL.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  as 
a  result  of  a  break  between  the  U.S.  Klan 
and  Mr.  Holman.  that  he  formed  an  organi- 
zation known  as  the  Chessmen. 

Mr.  SCOGGIN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  you 
knew  Robert  M.  Shelton,  of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala- 
bama, to  be  a  Grand  Dragon  under  the  U.S. 
Klans. 

Mr.  ScxxwiN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  you 
knew  that  Robert  M.  Shelton  was  relieved 
from  his  office  of  Grand  Dragon  for  the  State 
of  Alabama  by  Imperial  Wizard  Eldon  Ed- 
wards because  he  failed  to  make  proper  ac- 
counting of  funds  received  by  him  In  his 
position  of  Grand  Dragon  for  the  Realm  of 
Alabama.  I  ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the 
fact. 

Mr.  ScocGiN.  I  respectftUly  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  you 
knew  as  Grand  Dragon  of  the  U.S.  Klans, 
R  L.  Davidson  of  Macon,  Georgia, 

Mr,  ScoGGiN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  after 
the  death  of  Eldon  Edwards  In  1960.  that 
R.  L.  Davidson  became  the  Imperial  Wizard 
of  the  U.S.  Klans. 

Mr.  ScoGGiN,  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated, 

Mr,  Appell.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  with 
the  Grand  Dragon  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Davidson 
broke  away  from  the  U.S.  Klans  and  formed 
an  organization  which  was  chartered  In  the 
^me  of  the  Invisible  Empire.  United  Klans, 
Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of  America, 
Inc.  chartered  In  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  ScoGGiN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grotmds 
1  previously  stated. 
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Mr.  Appkll.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  It  Is 
under  that  charter  that  the  organization  Is 
operating  today  as  United  Klans  of  America. 

Mr.  SooGGiN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  be- 
tween February  of  1961,  when  the  United 
Klans  was  Incorpwrated,  and  July  8,  1961. 
there  were  merged  together  the  United  Klans 
and  the  Alabama  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  then  headed  by  Grand  Wizard  Shelton. 

Mr.  SCOGGIN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  the 
organizational  meeting  following  the  merger 
of  these  two  organizations  was  held  on 
July  8,  1961,  In  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Mr.  ScoGOiN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  there 
were  some  600  Klansmen  from  seven  South- 
ern States  present  at  the  meeting  at  the 
Indian  Springs  for  the  purfKJse  of  consum- 
mating the  formal  structure  of  this  new 
organization. 

Mr.  ScoGoiN.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  upon  the 
grounds  previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ae(k  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  t&ct,  that  when 
Mr.  Shelton  appeared  at  that  meeting  that 
he  came  accompanied  by  an  eight-man 
security  squad  dressed  In  white  shirts,  red 
ties,  khaki  paratroop  pants,  white  belts,  black 
boots.  Marine-like  helmets,  with  a  bayonet 
hooked  to  the  left  side  of  each  belt. 

Mr,  SCOGGIN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  It 
was  at  this  organization  where  dues  to  the 
Imperial  office  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per 
member  were  fixed  to  be  paid  to  the  Imperial 
office  and  that  this  money  was  to  jxiy  the 
salary  and  expenses  of  Imperial  Wizard 
Shelton. 

Mr,  ScoGOtM.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated, 

Mr,  Appell.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  at 
that  organizational  meeting  you  were  elected 
the  Imperial  Kladd  of  the  United  Klans  of 
America,  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 

Mr.  ScoGGiN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appkll.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  the 
dues  remain,  the  dues  to  the  Imperial  level 
remain,  as  25  cents  a  month  until  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  and  Laws  adopted 
at  a  klonvokatlon  in  Birmingham,  Alabama. 
In  1964,  when  it  was  raised  to  50  cents  per 
member. 

Mr,  ScoociN.  1  decline  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion based  upon  the  grounds  previously 
stated. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  50  cents  per 
member  was  to  i>e  remitted  by  every 
member  within  the  Invisible  Empire  em- 
bracing a  number  of  States  presided  over  by 
Imperial  Wizard  Robert  M.  Shelton;  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Appell.  That  Is  right,  sir.  However, 
Mr.  Chairman,  our  files  refiect  that,  as  we 
noted  In  the  record  already,  the  close  vote 
by  which  this  Increased  assessment  was  car- 
ried at  the  klonvokatlon,  that  many  Klaverns 
did  not  start  complying  with  the  additional 
Increase  until  sometime  in  Meach  or  April 
1965  even  though  the  constitution  was 
amended  in  September  1964, 


Z  put  it  to  you  as  a  fact  that  at  that  orga- 
nizational meeting  held  July  8,  1061.  that 
Robert  M,  Shelton  was  elected  without  op- 
position as  the  Imperial  Wlxard;  I  aak  you 

to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact. 

Mr,  ScoooiN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  beised  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  he 
has  held  that  office  since  without  opp>06ltlon. 

Mr.  ScooGiN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that 
Robert  L.  Thompson  was  elected  at  that  orga- 
nizational meeting  In  July  1961  as  the  Im- 
perial Klallff,  or  vice  president. 

Mr.  ScoGGiN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr,  Appell.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  a  number  of 
them,  embody  all  of  them  In  one  question  and 
Just  read  slowly, 

Mr,  Appell.  All  right, 

I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and  ask  you  to 
affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  Robert  Blng, 
Sr.,  of  Jonesboro,  Georgia,  was  elected  Im- 
perial Klokard;  that  Robert  A.  Creel,  of  Bess- 
emer, Alabama,  was  elected  Imperlan  Kludd; 
that  Alvln  Slsk,  of  Bessemer.  Alabama,  waa 
elected  Imperial  Kllgrapp;  that  Don  Smith, 
of  Tuscaloosa,  was  elected  Imperial  Klabee; 
that  Billy  Henderson  was  elected  Imperial 
Klexter;  and  that  Dr.  Pedigo,  of  Tennessee, 
was   elected    Imperial   Nlght-Hawk, 

I  ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact. 

Mr.  ScOGGiN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell,  I  put  It  tc  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that 
the  Robert  Creel,  elected  to  the  position  erf 
Imperial  Kludd.  Is  now  Orand  Dragon  tor  the 
Realm  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  ScoGGiN,  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated, 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr,  App>ell.  was  this  meet-. 
Ing  booked  In  the  name  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  to  which  you  referred?  Is  that  how 
they  booked  the  facilities,  in  the  name  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan? 

Mr.  Appell.  As  to  that  founding  meeting 
In  1961,  Mr.  Buchanan,  we  do  not  know  how 
they  booked  that  one. 

Mr.  Scoggln.  did  you  attend  the  klonvoka- 
tlon held  In  Birmingham,  Alabama,  on  Sep- 
tember 5  and  6  of  1964  at  the  Dlnkler-Tut- 
wller  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  SCOCGIN  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  ujjon  the  grounds 
previously  stated 

Mr.  Appell,  Did  you  attend  a  klonvokatlon 
held  at  the  same  hotel  in  February  of  1964? 

Mr.  ScoGciN,  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated, 

Mr.  Appell.  I  hand  you  a  copy  of  a  hotel 
registration  card  of  the  Dinkler-Tutwller 
Hotel,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  signed  "Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  E,  Scoggln":  firm  represented: 
"Alabama  Rescue  Service." 

I  hand  you  a  copy  of  this  card  and  put  It 
to  you  as  a  fact,  and  ask  you  to  affirm  or 
deny  the  fact,  that  you  signed  that  card 
when  you  registered  at  the  hotel  on  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1964. 

(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 

Mr.  ScoGGiN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated, 

(Document  marked  "Robert  Scoggln 
Exhibit  No.  2.") 

Mr.  Appell.  I  hand  you  two  documents. 
One  is  a  request  of  the  hotel,  advance  request 
for  a  reservation,  on  a  printed  card  by  Um 
hotel,  which  says.  "I  will  be  attending  the 
convention  of  the  Alabama  Rescue  Service," 
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I  la  stCMd  "Mr.  k&d  Mn.  R.  K.  Scoggln."  818 
8  ^y"  A««n\M,  Sp«rtanburg,  Soutb  Carolina. 
a  kd  I  abow  you  a  oopy  of  tb«  actu&l  reglBtra- 
«  OD  aneutwl  at  tbe  tlm*  you  registered  Into 
ti  M  bot«l. 

I  put  it  to  you  aa  a  fact,  and  aak  you  to 
a  Biai  or  duty  the  fact,  that  the  information 
c  mtalnad  on  the  requeet  for  registration  and 
t  M  reftatratlon  card  Itaelf  U  fact. 

(WltDMs  oonXara  with  counael.) 

Ux.  Sooaoor.  I  reapectfuUy  decline  to  an- 
•  par  that  quMtlon  baaed  upon  the  grounds 
p  rsTlouily  Btatad. 

(DocumenU  marked  "Robert  Scoggln  Ex- 
1:  IblU  Noa.  3-A  and  3-B."  respectively.) 

Mr.  AmcLi..  I  put  it  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
■  Ik  you  to  afBrm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  at  the 
k  loavokatlon  on  February  8  and  9.  1964,  that 
I  obert  Thompaon,  who  waa  elected  KlallS  in 
1  Ml,  waa  again  reelected  to  the  office  of  Im- 
F  niaX  Klallff.  or  vice  president;  that  W.  O. 
lerklns  was  elected  Imperial  Kllgrapp.  or 
i  wrvtary;  that  Fredrick  O.  Smith,  who  waa 
I  lao  alaetad  In  1961,  was  again  elected  to  the 
c  Bee  of  Imperial  Klabee.  or  treasurer. 

Mr.  ScoooiM.  I  resp>ectfully  decline  to  an- 
i  ver  that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
I  revtoualy  stated. 

Mr.  Amx.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
I  sk  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  at  the 
1  loDTokatlon  which  waa  held  on  September 

<  and  0  at  the  same  hotel,  also  In  the  name 

<  f  the  Alabama  Rescue  Service,  they  elected 
t  ba  foUovlog  (^cers:  Imperial  Wizard,  Rob- 
( rt  Sbelton,  without  c^poeltlon;  as  the  Im- 
I  «rua  Klokard,  Robert  Collins;  as  the  Im- 
I  «rl*l  Kludd.  Reverend  Oeorge  Dorsett;  as 
t  he  Imperial  Kladd,  Robert  Hudglns,  of  Ra- 
1  sigh.  North  Carolina;  as  the  Imperial  Klaro- 
I  o,  Walter  Brown,  of  Sumter,  South  Carolina; 
I  ■  the  Imperial  Klexter,  Robert  Korman,  of 
]  flaml,  Florida:  and  as  the  Imperial  Nlght- 
]  [awk.  Dr.  Pedlgo,  who  was  elected  to  that 
I  Imllar  poaltlon  at  the  founding  convention 
la  1961. 

I  aak  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact, 

Mr.  ScooGur.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
I  war  that  question  baaed  upon  the  grounds 
]  ir«vioualy  auted, 

Mr.  Amu,.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
lak  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  J.  L. 
brown,  a  member  of  your  Klavem,  served  on 
hm  nominating  committee. 

Mr.  SooooiN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
iwer  that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
>revloualy  statad. 

Mr.  Apphj..  We  had  earlier  mentioned 
^hat  It  was  at  this  klonvokatlon  that  the 
inseasmunt  to  the  Imperial  was  Increased.  I 
7Ut  It  to  you  aa  a  fact,  and  ask  you  to 
Lflrm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  the  vote  on 
Ehat  Issue  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  1S3  for, 
ind  144  against. 

Mr,  ScoooiM.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
iwer  that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previoualy  stated. 

The  CHAXUcAif .  How  did  you  vote? 

Mr.  Boooov.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
iwar  that  quaation  baaed  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Amu..  Mr.  Scoggln.  It  was  announced 
at  tbat  kloDTokatlon  that  the  minutes  of 
tba  klOKTOcatlon  were  to  be  distributed  to 
each  faalm  ao  that  the  Orand  Dragons  could 
have  ooplea  of  the  proceedings. 

Did  yoa  racfllTe  procaedlnga  of  that  klonvo- 
katlonf 

Mr.  SooooDr.  I  reapaotfully  decline  to  an- 
•wer  tbat  quaation  baaed  upon  the  grounda 
previoualy  stated. 

Mr.  Aptbll.  Do  you  still  have  them  In  yoiir 
possBiSion? 

M^.  BoocoD*.  I  leapectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounda 
pravUmaly  atatad. 

Mr.  Attkll.  Mr.  Scoggln,  the  committee's 
InTaattfatlon  eaUbllahaa  that  the  United 
KlaiM  Of  America  uaea  the  opportunities  of 
Ita  pObUo  naUeo  to  aaaemble  its  Orand  Drag- 
ona  tofOtlMV  for  the  purpoae  of  discussing 


Items    of    common    Interest    to    the    United 
Klans  of  America. 

Were  you  summoned  to  Tuscaloosa,  Ala- 
bama, a  few  days  after  I  Interviewed  Im- 
perial Wizard  Shelton  to  discuss  what  pro- 
cedure you  people  would  follow  in  the  course 
of  the  committee's  Inquiry  Into  the  United 
Klans  of  America? 

Mr.  ScooGiN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grovmds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appd-l.  On  November  21,  1964.  did  you 
attend  a  rally  and  meeUng  of  Grand  Dragons 
and  stay  at  the  Capri  Motel,  Jackaonvllle, 
Florida? 

Mr.  ScoGCiN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  baaed  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appkix.  Yesterday  it  was  Identified  In 
the  record  that  the  grand  kleagle,  or  orga- 
nizer, for  South  Carolina,  waa  Theodore 
Boyce  Speires,     Does  he  hold  that  position? 

Mr.  ScoooiN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  quesUon  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appeix.  I  hand  you  a  copy  of  a  regis- 
tration at  the  Capri  Motel.  November  21,  1964, 
executed  by  R.  E.  Scoggln.  It  shows  that 
accompanying  you  was  Boyce  Speires  and 
wife.  I  hand  you  this  card  and  put  It  to 
you  as  a  fact,  and  ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny 
the  fact,  that  the  Information  contained  on 
this  registration  card,  a  copy  of  which  I 
hand  you.  is  factual. 

(  Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 

Mr.  ScocciN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

(Document  marked  "Robert  Scoggln  Ex- 
hibit No.  4.") 

«  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Appxix.  Mr.  Scoggln.  do  you  know  the 
Capital  City  Sportsmans  Club  to  be  a  Klan 
of  the  United  Klans  of  America  within  the 
Realm  of  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  ScoGGiN  I  respectfully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  up>on  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  The  signature  cards  filed  with 
the  account  of  the  "Capital  City  Sportsmans 
Club  #9,"  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  shows 
that  the  authorized  signatures  effective 
September  11.  1964.  were  William  F.  Polk, 
James  D.  Shaylor.  and  Robert  E.  Owen. 

Did  you  know  those  three  Individuals  to 
be  officers  of  a  Klan  known  by  the  name  of 
Capital  City  Sportsmans  Club? 

Mr.  ScoGGiN.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  upon  the 
grounds  previously  stated. 

(Document  marked  "Robert  Scoggln 
Exhibit  No.  16.") 

Mr.  Appei-l.  The  September  signature  card 
was  revoked  on  August  17,  1965,  when  new 
signatures  were  submitted:  Robert  E.  Owen, 
Richard  M.  Smith,  and  Bill  W.   Walters. 

Did  you  know  those  gentlemen  to  be  offi- 
cers of  a  Klan  knowTi  by  the  name  of  the 
Capital  City  Sportsmans  Club? 

Mi-.  ScoGGiN.  I  reepectftxlly  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  upon  the 
grounds  prevlo\isly  stated. 

(Document  marked  "Robert  Scoggln  Ex- 
hibit No.  17.") 

Mr.  Apptll.  That  card  was  voided  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1965,  with  an  additional  slgnatvire 
card  containing  the  signatures  of  Bill  W. 
Walters.  James  F.  Smoak,  and  D  L.  Reed. 
I  hand  you  copies  of  the  actual  signature 
cards  to  which  I  have  referred  I  ask  you 
to  examine  them.  Then  I  put  it  to  you  as  a 
fact,  and  aak  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact, 
that  you  did  know  these  Individuals  to  be 
officers  of  a  Klan  group  known  as  the  "Cap- 
ital City  Sportsman  Club,  No.  9." 

Mr.  ScoGOiN  I  respectfully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  upon  grounds 
previously  stated. 

(Document  marked  "Robert  Scoggln  Ex- 
hibit No.  18.") 


Mr.  Appbll.  I  show  you  a  check  dated  9- 
14-65,  payable  to  "Robert  Scogglna,"  In  the 
amount  of  $60,  a  printed  copy  of  a  canceled 
check,  rather,  written  over  the  three  signa- 
tures contained  thereon,  "Capital  City 
Sportaman  Club  #9.  Purpose  for  which 
drawn:  Pajrment  on  car." 

On  the  reverse  of  the  check  Is  the  signa- 
ture Robert  Scoggln.  Under  that  a  further 
endorsement  "Deposit  Only,  South  Carolina 
Rescue  Service  Charles  E.  Maddox." 

I  hand  you  that  and  I  put  It  to  you  as  a 
fact,  and  ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact, 
that  the  Information  contained  on  that  check 
Is  as  I  read  it  to  you. 

Mr.  SCOGGIN.  I  respectfully  decline  ;o 
answer  that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

(Document  marked:  Robert  Scoggln  E^x- 
hlblt  No.  19."  See  supplement  to  Appen- 
dix I.) 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Scoggln,  are  you  known 
within  the  Klan  of  South  Carolina  as  "Colo- 
nel"? 

Mr.  ScooGiN.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  I  show  you  a  check  dated  Jan- 
uary 25,  1965,  Capital  City  Sf)ortsmans  Club 
3  9,  "Pay  to  the  order  of  Col.  Robert  Scog- 
glna," In  the  amount  of  $16,  endorsed  "Col. 
Robert  Scoggln." 

Can  you  explain  the  designation  of  "Colo- 
nel"? 

(Document  handed  to  witness.) 

Mr.  SooGOiN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  up>on  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

(Document  marked  "Robert  Scoggln  Ex- 
hibit No.  20."    See  supplement  to  Appendix 

I.) 

Mr.  Appell.  I  show  you  a  check  dated 
August  3,  1966,  Capital  City  Sportsman  Club 
:^,  R.  E.  Scoggln,  M7.50,  purpose  for  which 
drawn  shown  as  "May  and  June." 

I  ask  you  If  May  and  June  refers  to  the 
per  capita  tax  due  to  the  Realm  of  South 
Carolina,  which  Is  also  known  as  the  South 
Carolina  Rescue  Service? 

(Doctunent  handed  to  witness.) 

Mr.  Appell.  I  ask  you,  after  answering  the 
question,  to  look  at  the  reverse  of  the  check. 

Mr.  ScxDCOiN.  I  resjjectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

(Document  marked  "Robert  Scoggln  Ex- 
hibit No.  21."    See  supplement  to  Appendix 

I-) 

Mr.  Appell.  Having  looked  at  the  reverse 
of  the  check,  Mr.  Scoggln,  It  reads  "R.  E. 
Scoggln,"  and  under  that,  the  second  en- 
dorsement "Shea's,"  856  South  Pine  Street, 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina. 

How  Is  this  money  reportable  to  the  im- 
jjerlal  office,  which  has  an  obligation  to  re- 
port Income  by  the  Realm  of  South  Carolina 
because  It  Is  only  a  geographical  subdivision, 
when  Instead  of  placing  this  check  paid  for 
tax  for  the  months  of  May  and  June,  you 
cashed  this  check  at  a  place  called  She,\'s? 

Mr,  SooooiN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  I  hand  you  another  check 
dated  September  21— and  Invite  yoiu-  atten- 
tion to  It — being  to  Bob  Scoggln.  In  the 
amount  of  $9.  I  Invite  your  attention  to 
the  reverse  of  it,  which  contains  the  signa- 
ture of  Bob  Scoggln.  Then  a  further  en- 
dorsement of  J.  N.  Haulbrook.  and  a  third 
endorsement  which  shows  that  It  was  de- 
posited to  the  account  of  the  Community 
Cash  Stores. 

Can  you   explain   that  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  SCOGGIN.  I  respecfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

(Document  marked  "Robert  Scoggln  Ex- 
hibit No.  22."  Recordak  copy  not  reproduci- 
ble; retained  In  committee  files.) 


Mr.  Appell.  Yesterday,  Mr.  Scoggln,  when 
we  had  as  a  witness  Purman  Dean  Williams, 
and  we  were  talking  about  or  discussing  on 
the  record  the  account  of  the  Cherokee 
Sportsman  Club,  I  exhibited  to  him  a  check 
on  which  he  was  a  cosigner,  on  the  Imprinted 
canceled  check  there  being  "Cherokee  Sports- 
man Club,"  In  the  cimount  of  $9.25. 

It  says  "August-Tax."  It  contains  the  en- 
dorsement "R.  E.  Scoggln"  and  a  further 
endorsement  "Hayne  Esso  Station." 

Will  you  explain  to  the  conunittee  how  this 
Is  repwrted  to  the  Imperial  office,  for  which 
they  have  a  tax  liability,  when  you  take  this 
check  and  cash  It  at  Hayne's  Esso  Station? 

(Document  handed  to  witness.) 

Mr.  SCOGGIN.  I  respecfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  groiuids 
previously  stated. 

(Document  marked  "Robert  Scoggln  ESc- 
hlbit  No.  23."  See  supplement  to  Appendix 
It 

Mr.  Appell.  I  ask  you  the  same  queetlon 
with  respect  to  a  check  In  the  amount  of  $17, 
dated  August  27,  1964,  also  drawn  by  the 
Cherokee  Sportsman  Club,  payable  to  "R,  E. 
Scogglns,"  which  contains  the  endorsement 
"R.  E.  Scoggln"  and  a  further  endorsement 
"Ross   Builders  Supply." 

How  can  this  be  reported  to  the  Imperial 
office  If  the  check  Is  cashed  rather  than  de- 
posited In  some  account? 

(Document   handed   to  witness.) 

Mr.  SCOGGIN.  I  resi>ectfully  decline  to  an- 
ser  that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

I  Document  marked  "Robert  Scoggln  Ex- 
hibit No.  24."  Recordak  copy  not  reproduci- 
ble: retained  In  committee  files.) 

Mr.  Weltner.  Mr.  Scoggln,  I  have  here 
this  volume  referred  to  by  the  chairman 
called  The  Klan  In  Action,  and  I  note  that 
on  the  Inside  of  the  back  cover  appears  the 
words  "By  Proclamation  of  The  Imperial 
Wizard.  Robert  M.  Shelton,"  and  thereunder 
Is  a  facsimile  signature  of  Robert  M.  Shelton, 
and  underneath  that  facsimile  signature  the 
words  "Imperial  Wizard." 

Subsequent  to  that  Is  the  "Office  of  Im- 
perial Wizard,  Suite  401  Alston  Bldg.,  Tus- 
caloasa.  Alabama." 

I  note  on  page  11  the  following,  under  para- 
graph titled  "Service": 

"It  Is  necessary  to  have  some  man  directly 
responsible  for  every  person  and  every  foot 
of  territory  In  the  klanton,  and  their  work 
co-ordinated  by  a  vigorous  and  effective 
military  system." 

"Military  Committee" — and  then  this 
Kinguage: 

'This  committee  is  charged  with  military, 
or  direct  line,  performance  of  Klan  work,  and 
with  maintaining  communication  from  staff 
to  Individual  members.  It  has  control  of 
the  Military  Organization,  which  Is  as  fol- 
lows:" 

And  then  follows  the  "Klallff,"  who  Is  con- 
stituted as  "Colonel,"  and  there  Is  a  break- 
down Into  major  divisions  and  captain  divi- 
sions. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  11  Is  this  lan- 
guage: 

"Note:  It  is  essential  that  this  organization 
be  perfected  and  made  permanent  In  every 
Klan.  By  It  every  Klansman  Is  actively  en- 
listed In  Klan  work  and  made  to  realize  his 
personal  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the 
work  and  the  strength  of  the  order." 

My  question,  Mr.  Scoggln,  Is:  What  Is  the 
function  of  the  military  and  what  Is  meant 
by  this  sentence:  "This  committee  is  charged 
with  military  or  direct  line  performance  of 
Klan  work." 

Mr.  SCOGGIN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Weltner.  That  Is  all. 

The  Chairman  The  committee  will  stand 
to  recess  until  1:30. 

(Subcommittee  members  present  at  time 
of  recess:    Representatives  Willis,  Weltkkr, 

"Id  BXTCHAMAir,) 


(Whereupwn,  at  12  noon,  the  subcommit- 
tee recessed,  to  reconvene  at  1:30  p.m.,  the 
same  day.) 

ATTEBNOON     SESSION THtJRSDAY,     OCTOBER     28, 

1965 

( The  subcommittee  reconvened  at  1 :  40 
p.m.,  Hon.  Edwin  E.  Willis,  chalrmar,  pre- 
siding.) 

(Subcommittee  members  present:  Repre- 
sentatives Willis,  Weltner,  and  Buchanan.) 

The  Chairman.  The  subcommittee  will 
please  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Appell.  Will  Mr.  Scoggln  please  re- 
sume the  stand? 

Testimony  of  Robert  E.  Scoggin,  accom- 
panied by  Counsel  Lester  V.  Chalmers — Re- 
sumed 

Mr.  Chalmers.  I  would  Imagine  the  same 
oath  of  this  morning  carries  through. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Scoggln,  I  hand  you  two 
checks  on  the  Chesterfield  County  Sports- 
man's Club,  one  dated  June  28.  1965.  in  the 
amount  of  $2©. 40;  the  other  dated  May  21. 
1965,  In  the  amount  of  $51,  both  checks  pay- 
able to  R,  E.  Scoggln. 

I  Invite  your  attention  to  the  endorse- 
ment on  the  reverse  thereof.  On  the  check 
of  May  21,  1965,  It  shows  that  the  second 
endorsement  of  Mrs.  T.  D.  Sherbert,  Wel- 
come Grille;  the  second  by  R.  E.  Scoggln, 
and  a  second  endorsement  of  the  First  State 
Building  and  Loan  Association. 

Mr.  Appell.  Having  examined  them,  Mr. 
Scoggln,  how  can  this  amount  be  reported 
to  the  imperial  office,  which  has  the  tax  lia- 
bility for  income  of  the  Realm  of  South 
Carolina,  when  these  are  not  deposited  In 
any  account  but  cashed  at  the  places  indi- 
cated? 

Mr.  ScoGciN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

(Documents  marked  "Robert  Scoggln  Ex- 
hibits Nos.  25-A  and  25-B,"  respectively. 
See  supplement  to  Appendix  I.) 

Mr.  Appell.  The  committee  has  examined 
many  checks  payable  to  the  Alabama  Rescue 
Service,  and  has  established  that  the  Ala- 
bama Rescue  Service  has  a  bank  In  Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama,  to  which  checks  payable  to 
the  order  of  the  Alabama  Rescue  Service  are 
deposited. 

I  show  you  two  checks,  both  payable  to 
the  order  of  the  Alabama  Rescue  Service, 
one  dated  March  29,  1965,  In  the  amount  of 
$27;  the  other  dated  May  21,  1965,  In  the 
amotmt  of  $27. 

I  ask  you  to  explain  to  the  committee  how 
come  the  only  endorsement  on  the  March 
29th  check  is  R.  E.  Scoggln,  and  the  check 
of  May  21,  "ORS,  UKA,  By  R.  E.  Scoggln." 

(Documents  handed  to  witness.) 

Mr.  ScoGGiN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

(Documents  marked  "Robert  Scoggln  Ex- 
hibits Nos.  26-A  and  26-B,"  respectively. 
See  supplement  to  Appendix  I. ) 

Mr.  Appell.  These  two  checks  represent 
funds  which  were  to  go  to  the  bank  account 
of  the  First  National  Bank  In  Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama,  which  you,  contrary  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  United  Klans  of  Amer- 
ica, endorsed  and  kept  for  yourself. 

Mr.  Scoggin.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  on  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Scoggln,  I  put  It  to  you 
as  a  fact,  and  ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the 
fact,  that  a  Klavern  In  Rock  Hill,  South 
Carolina,  known  by  the  name  of  the  R.  H. 
Volunteers  of  America,  Is,  In  fact,  a  Klavern 
of  the  United  Klans  of  America,  Realm  of 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ScooGtN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  I  Invite  your  attention  to  the 
bottom  check  drawn  against  the  account  of 


the  R.  H.  Volunteers  of  America,  a  check 
dated  September  26,  1965,  paid  to  the  order 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
application  for  licenses,  two-way  radios,  citi- 
zens band. 

In  showing  you  this  check,  I  ask  you  to 
what  use  the  United  Klans  of  America  In 
South  Carolina,  under  your  Jurisdiction,  use 
citizens  band  radios  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  intimidations  by  Klans  and  Klan 
members. 

(Document  handed  to  witness,  i 

Mr.  ScoGGiN.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  ui>on  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

(Document  marked  "Robert  Scoggln  Ex- 
hibit No.  27.") 

•  •  •  «  • 

Mr.  Weltner.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
questions,  but  I  have  this  comment  that  I 
would  like  to  offer  at  this  point. 

I  have  been  concerned,  to  be  sure,  that 
this  committee  Is  on  sound  ground  so  far 
as  directing  witnesses  to  resfKind  to  sub- 
pena,  as  far  as  this  witness  is  concerned 
and  previous  witnesses  who  may  appear  here. 

I  simply  wanted  the  record  to  show  that 
I.  for  one,  am  cognizant  of  the  case  of  Mc- 
Phaul  versus  United  States.  That  Is  a  Su- 
preme Court  decision  for  the  October  Term 
of  1960.  reported  In  364  U.S.  372. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  Is  a  case  that  Is 
quite  pertinent  to  this  inquiry.  The  ques- 
tion came  up  on  the  refusal  of  a  witness  to 
respond  to  the  subpena  Issued  by  this  com- 
mittee. The  witness  was  served  In  a  repre- 
sentative capacity  as  executive  secretary  of 
a  group  called  the  Civil  Rights  Congress.  He 
was  directed  to  produce  all  records,  corre- 
spondence, and  memoranda  pertaining  to 
the  organization  of,  the  affiliation  with  other 
organizations,  and  all  moneys  received  or 
expended  by  the  Civil  Rights  Congress. 

He  refused  to  do  so,  claiming,  among  other 
grounds,  that  to  do  so  would  violate  the  fifth 
amendment  In  that  It  would  require  him  to 
Incriminate  himself.  The  Court  dealt  with 
all  of  the  several  objections  of  the  petitioner, 
and  on  page  7  of  the  opinion  I  find  this  lan- 
guage: 

"The  Fifth  Amendment  did  not  excuse 
petitioner  from  producing  the  records  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Congress,  for  It  is  well  settled 
that  '(b]ooks  and  records  kept  "In  a  repre- 
sentative rather  than  In  a  personal  capacity 
cannot  be  the  subject  of  the  personal  privi- 
lege against  self-incrimination,  even  though 
production  of  the  papers  might  tend  to  in- 
criminate (their  keeper]  personally,"  •  •  •,'  '* 
Citing  In  support  thereof  three  other  Su- 
preme Court  decisions. 

So  It  appears  to  me  that  this  decision  In 
the  McPhaul  case  Is  directly  applicable  hert. 
It  deals  with  the  same  committee,  the  same 
subpena  process,  and  the  same  claim  of  Im- 
munity. 

Further,  I  will  suggest  that,  when  the  time 
Is  appropriate,  Mr,  Chairman,  either  In  execu- 
tive session  or  when  the  chairman  so  directs, 
It  would  be  In  order  to  entertain  a  motion 
that  the  transcripts  of  these  prcKeedlngs  be 
promptly  forwarded  to  the  appropriate  offices 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  for  such  action  as  might 
be  Indicated  by  the  content  of  those  tran- 
scripts. 

The  Chairman.  That  certainly  will  be  con- 
sidered In  due  time  and  I  appreciate  your 
statement  with  reference  to  the  Supreme 
Court  case  referred  to. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further 
questions? 

Mr.  Scoggln,  you  are  dismissed  for  today, 
but  you  are  continued  under  subp>ena  until 
January  1st  of  next  year.' 


'  Mr.  Scoggln  was  not  recalled,  and  on  No- 
vember 29,  1986.  was  discharged  from  further 
appearaaoe  under  his  subpena. 
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'  li*  commltUe  will  atand  In  reo«H  for  0 
ml  lutfla. 

Wbcreupon  at  3:90  p.m.  a  brief  reoeu 
taken.    Subcommittee  members  preaent 
time  of  receaa:    Repreaentatlvea   Willis, 
.TMBi,  AflHsaooK,  and  Buchanan.) 

AfFDfOIX  II 
PABT    1 

'  "be  following  la  an  extract  from  the  mln- 
uti  a  of  a  meeting  of  tbe  Committee  on  Un- 
An  lerlcan  ActlTlUes  held  on  February  2. 
l»i  A: 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Actlvl- 
met  In  executive  sesalon  on  February  2, 
In  Room  336  of  the  Cannon  House  Of- 
Bulldlng.  at   1:00   p.m.    The   following 
were  preaent: 
'  KDwnr  >.  Wnxia,  Chairman.  WnxiAK  M. 
Tofcx,  JOK  R.  Pool   (entered  at  1:11  pjn.), 
H.  ICHOKD,  OKoacx  F.  SxNNxa,  Ja.. 
L.   WxLTNKX,   John   M.    Ashb;u>ok, 
CiAWSON,  John  H.  Bt7chanan,  Ja." 
'  Ix*  staff  members  preaent  were:   Francis 
iCcNamara,  director:  William  Hltz,  general 
1  [nael;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle.  counsel:  Donald  T. 
Ap  Mil,   chief   Investigator:    and   Juliette   P. 
reoordlng  clerk. 
'  lie  Chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
1:04  pjn..  and  welcomed  the  new  mem- 
of  the  Committee. 
'  "he  Chairman  stated,  for  the  benefit  of 
new  members,  that  this  was  the  Commlt- 
organizatlonal  meeting,  at  which  cer- 
baalc  resolutlMU  were  normally  adopted 
each  Congress.     As  each  resolution  was 
by  the  Director,  the  Chairman  explained 
reasons  for  Its  adoption, 
motion  of  Mr.  Icrokd,  seconded  by  Ii^. 
the    following    resolution     was 
oaaXy  adopted : 
BX  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Rules  of  Pro- 
revised   by   the   Committee   on   Un- 
Actlvltles  during  the  First  Session 
the  87th  Congress  and  printed  under  the 
of  'Rules  of  Procedure — Committee  on 
AcUvitles.-   together   with   all 
applicable  provlalons  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
I  anlsatloQ   Act  of   1946.  as  amended,  be. 
they  are  hereby,  adopted  as  the  Rules 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  80th 
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•  •  *  •  • 

<  >n  motion  of  Mr.  IcBOmo,  seconded  by  Mr. 
the    following    resolution     was 
unknlmoualy  adopted: 

BK   IT   RB80LVKD.   that    the    Chedrman 

autborlaod  and  empowered  from  time  to 

to  appoint  subcommittees  composed  of 

or  m<»«  members  of  the  Committee  on 

Activities,  at  least  one  of  whon 

be  of  the  nUnorlty  political  party,  and 

I  aajorlty  of  whom  ahall  constitute  a  quo- 

for  the  purpose  of  performing  any  and 

acta  which  the  Committee  as  a  whole  la 

to  perform." 

motion  of  Mr.  Pool,  seconded  by  Mr. 

the  following  resolution  was  unanl- 

adoptad: 

BK  IT  RIBOLVKD.  that  authority  Is  here- 
delefatad  to  each  subcommittee  of  the 
OQ  Un-Amei^can  Activities  which 
may  be  appointed  to  determine  by 
tjorlty  vote  thervof  whether  the  hearings 
by  it  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
■hall  be  In  executlTe  session,  and  all  testl- 
takan  and  all  docvmients  Introduced  In 
In  such  an  executive  session  shall 
recelTsd  and  given  as  full  consideration 
all   purposes   as   though    introduced    In 
opfcn  session. " 
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rbe  maetlng  was  adjourned  at  3:32  p  m. 

pair  a 

rbe  following  Is  an  extract  from  the  mln- 
of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
ActlTttlos  held  on  March  80,  1045: 
The  Oommlttae  on  nn-Am«rlcan  Actlvl- 
met  In  executive  session  on  March  80, 


1966,  at  9:00  ajn.  in  Room  335  of  the  Cannon 
House  Office  Building.  The  following  mem- 
bers were  present: 

"Edwtn  E.  Wnxis.  Chairman,  William 
Tuck,  Jox  R.  Pool,  Richard  Ichord.  Oeoroc 
Senneb.  Charles  Weltner,  John  M.  Ash- 
brook,  Del  Clawson,  John  H.  Buchanan. 

The  staff  members  present  were:  Prancla  J. 
McNamara.  director;  William  Hltz,  general 
counsel:  Alfred  M.  Nlttle,  counsel;  and  Ju- 
liette P.  Joray,  recording  clerk. 

The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  9:13  a.m..  and  stated  that  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting  was  to  decide  on  a  course  of 
action  concerning  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  resolution  for  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion to  carry  out  this  Investigation  came 
up  for  discussion.  It  was  agreed  to  request 
the  sum  of  $50,000  for  this  purpose.  An 
amendment  was  offered  calling  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Committee's  preliminary  in- 
quiry Into  the  activities  of  the  Blaclc  Mus- 
lims, the  Mlnutemen  and  the  American  Nazi 
Party  and  was  accepted.  The  amended  res- 
olution reads  as  follows : 

"WHEREAS,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
89th  Congress  the  Chairman  Instructed  the 
staff  to  commence  a  preliminary  Inquiry  Into 
the  activities  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States  to  assist  the  Com- 
mittee in  determining  whether  it  should 
authorize  an  Investigation  of  the  Klan  or- 
ganizations; and 

"WHEREAS,  the  Committee  on  February  2, 
1965,  by  resolution,  unanimously  directed 
the  Chairman  to  continue  the  preliminary 
Inquiry;  and 

"WHEREAS,  the  Chairman  has  today  made 
a  report  to  the  Committee  on  the  results  of 
this  preliminary  Inquiry,  which  report  clearly 
indicates  that  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
Klan  organizations'  activities  are  such  that 
the  Committee  should  authorize  an  investi- 
gation; and 

"WHEREAS,  the  President's  recent  public 
appeal  also  demonstrates  that  such  an  in- 
vestigation is  Justified  and  necessary;   and 

"WHEREAS,  the  President  has  offered  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Oovernment  In  such  an  Investigation; 
now  therefore. 

"BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  Committee 
undertake  an  Investigation  of  the  vartous 
Klan  organizations  and  their  activities  with 
the  view  of  holding  hearings  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  Congress  in  any  neceesary  remedial 
legislation;  and 

"BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  Inas- 
much as  the  appropriation  for  the  Commit- 
tee's work  for  this  session  Is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  it  to  undertake  this  inveetlgatlon  In 
addition  to  other  Investigations  alrcEidy  ap- 
proved and  underway,  the  Chairman  is  di- 
rected to  request  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion of  $50,000  to  conduct  an  Investigation  of 
Ku  Klux  Klan  organizations;  and 

"BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED.  That 
the  Chairman  is  directed  to  continue  the 
preliminary  inquiry  into  the  activities 
of  the  Black  Muslims,  the  Mlnutemen 
and  the  American  Nazi  Party  previously  au- 
thorized by  the  Committee,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  an  Investigation  of 
these  groups  Is  called  for." 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pool,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Ashbrook,  that  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tion be  adopted.  The  yeas  and  nays  were 
requested.  The  recording  clerk  called  the 
roll  and  each  Member  In  answer  to  his  name 
responded  aye.  The  motion  carried  and  the 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  10  40  am. 

PART  3 

The  following  Is  an  extract  from  the 
minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-.\merican  Activities  held  on  September  14. 
1966: 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities met  In   executive  session  on  Septem- 


ber 14.  1966,  in  Room  235  of  the  Cannon 
House  Office  Building  at  5:60  p.m.  The  fol- 
lowing members  were  present: 

Edwin  E.  Willis.  Chairman;  William  Ttjck, 
Richard  H.  Ichord,  George  F.  Senner,  Del 
Clawson.  John  H.  Buchanan. 

"The  following  staff  members  were  present: 
FVancls  J.  McNamara,  director;  WUUam  Hltz, 
general  counsel:  Alfred  M.  Nlttle.  counsel; 
Donald  T.  Appell,  chief  Investigator;  Philip 
Manuel,  Investigator;  and  Juliette  P.  Joray, 
recording  clerk. 

•••  •  •  •  « 

"It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Senner,  seconded  by 
Mr  Tucx,  and  unanimously  carried  that  the 
foregoing  amendments  to  the  Committee's 
Rules  of  Procedure  be  adopted  and  that  the 
Rules  as  thus  amended  be  printed. 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  6:40  p.m." 

fart  4 

The  following  Is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  held 
on  September  30,  1965: 

"A  quorum  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  desig- 
nated to  conduct  hearings  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  vtirious  Ku  Klux  Klan  or- 
ganizations in  the  United  States  met  In 
executive  session  on  September  30,  1965,  at 
2:30  p.m.  In  Room  225  of  the  Cannon  House 
Office  Building.  The  following  members 
were  present:  Edwin  E.  Willis,  Chairman, 
Charles  L.  Weltner,  John  M.  Ashbrook. 

The  staff  members  present  were:  Francis  J. 
McNamara.  director;  William  Hltz,  general 
counsel;  Donald  T.  Appell,  chief  Investiga- 
tor; PhlUp  Manuel,  investigator;  and  Juliette 
P.  Joray,  recording  clerk. 

"The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  2:40  p.m.,  and  stated  that  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting  was  to  consider  the  Issuance 
of  subpoenas  for  public  hearings  scheduled 
to  be  held  In  the  Klan  Investigation  in  the 
near  future. 

"The  director  submitted  to  the  subcom- 
mittee a  list  of  prospective  witnesses  and 
explained  why  he  deemed  it  necessary  that 
they  be  called.  On  motion  by  Mr.  Ashbrook, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Weltner,  and  carried  unani- 
mously, the  subcommittee  authorized  the 
Issuance  of  subpoenas  for  the  following 
individuals: 

"South  Carolina:  •  •  •  Robert  E.  Scog- 
gln(s). 

••  •  •  •  •  • 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  4:05  p.m." 
part  s 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  held 
on  October  6,  1965: 

"A  quorum  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  desig- 
nated to  conduct  hearings  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  various  Ku  Klux  Klan  orga- 
nizations In  the  United  States  met  In  execu- 
tive session  on  October  6,  1965,  at  4:30  p.m., 
in  Room  225  of  the  Cannon  House  Office 
Building.  The  following  members  were  pres- 
ent: 

"Edwin  E.  Willis,  Chairman,  Joe  R.  Pool, 
Charles  L.  Weltner,  John  H.  Buchanan. 

"The  staff  members  present  were:  Francis 
J.  McNamara,  director;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle, 
counsel;  Donald  T.  Appell,  chief  Investiga- 
tor; Philip  Manuel.  Investigator,  and  Juliette 
P.  Joray.  recording  clerk. 

•The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  4:50  p.m. 

...  •  •  •  • 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Pool,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Buchanan,  the  followmg  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

"  WHEREAS,  the  subcommittee  has  au- 
thorized on  September  30,  1965,  and  on  to- 
day, 8ubp>oenas  to  be  issued  for  a  number 
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of  witnesses  In  connection  with  Investiga- 
tion  of  Klan  organizations;   and 

"  'WHEIREAS,  the  director  has  explained 
to  the  subcommittee  the  necessity  and  per- 
tinency of  issuing  subpoenas  with  clauses 
duces  tecum  for  the  production  of  books, 
papers,  and  documents  In  the  possession, 
custody,  or  control  of  witnesses  identified 
variously  as  officers  or  members  of  respective 
Klan  organizations,  or  organizations  affili- 
ated with  such  Klan  organizations,  or  orga- 
nizations created  or  controlled  by  and  acting 
In  support  of  such  Klan  activities  or  its  mem- 
bers, who  may  be  possessed  of  such  books, 
pr-pers,  and  documents,  relating  to  the  orga- 
nization of  and  the  conduct  of  the  business 
or  affairs  of  such  organizations,  by  virtue  of 
their  official  position  or  which  may  be  other- 
wise available  to  them,  or  of  which  they 
may  be  possessed  or  entitled  to  possession  by 
virtue  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
respective  organizations; 

"  'THEREFORE,  Be  It  resolved  that  duces 
tecum  clauses  for  the  production  of  such 
books,  papers,  and  documents  are  explicitly 
authorized  for  the  subpoenas  theretofore 
authorized  on  September  30,  1965,  and  those 
authorized  today.' 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  7:35  p.m." 

PART    6 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Coni^jlttee  on  Un-American  Activities  held 
on  January  6,  1966 : 

"A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  designated  by  the 
Chairman  to  conduct  hearings  In  Washing- 
ton. DC,  under  Committee  resolution  adopt- 
ed March  30,  1965,  to  undertake  an  investi- 
gation of  the  various  Ku  Klux  Klan  organi- 
zations and  their  activities,  met  In  executive 
session  on  January  6,  1966,  In  Room  429  of 
the  Cannon  House  Office  Building,  at  12:05 
p.m.  The  following  members  of  the  sub- 
committee were  present : 

"Edwin  E.  Willis.  Chairman,  Joe  R.  Pool, 
Charles  L.  Weltner,  John  H.  Buchanan. 

"The  staff  members  present  were:  Francis 
J.  McNamara,  director;  WUUam  Hltz,  gen- 
eral counsel;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle,  counsel;  Don- 
ald T.  Appell,  chief  Investigator;  Philip  R. 
Manuel,  Investigator;  and  Juliette  P.  Joray. 
recording  clerk. 

"The  subcommittee  was  called  to  order  by 
Chairman  Willis,  who  stated  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  was  to  consider  what 
action  the  subcommittee  should  take  regard- 
ing the  refusals  of:  •  •  *,  Robert  E.  Scoggln 
in  his  appearance  before  the  subcommittee 
on  October  28,  1965,  pursuant  to  a  subpoena 
Issued  October  8,  1965,  and  served  upon  him 
on  October  11,  1965;  and  •  •  •,  to  produce 
books,  papers,  records,  and  documents  de- 
manded in  said  subpoenas,  which  were  per- 
tinent to  the  subject  or  question  under  In- 
quiry at  the  hearings  conducted  by  the  said 
subcommittee,  and  what  recommendation 
the  subcommittee  would  make  to  the  full 
committee  regarding  their  citation  for  con- 
tempt of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"After  discussion  of  the  testimony  and 
proceedings  and  due  consideration  of  the 
matter  relating  to  Robert  E.  Scoggln,  a  mo- 
tion was  made  by  Mr.  Pool,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Buchanan,  and  unanimously  carried,  that  a 
report  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  refusals  of 
Robert  E.  Scoggln  to  produce  before  said  sub- 
committee the  documents  and  Items  de- 
manded of  him  as  set  forth  In  paragraphs 
numbered  (1)  and  (2)  In  the  attachment  to 
his  said  subpoena  dated  October  8,  1965,  be 
referred  and  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  as  a  whole,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  report  of  the  said 
facts  be  reported  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, In  order  that  said  Robert  E.  Scoggln  be 
cited  for  contempt  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  the  end  that  he  may  be  pro- 


ceeded against  In  the  manner  and  form  pro- 
vided by  law. 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  12:30  p.m." 

PART  7 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  held  on  January  13. 
1966: 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities met  in  executive  session  on  January  13. 
1966,  at  9:45  a.m..  in  Room  429,  Cannon 
House  Office  Building.  The  following  mem- 
bers were  present: 

"Edwin  E.  Willis,  Chairman.  Richard  H. 
Ichord,  George  F.  Senner,  Charles  L.  Welt- 
ner. Djx  Clawson 

"Also  present  were  the  following  staff  mem- 
bers: FYancis  J.  McNamara,  director:  William 
Hitz,  general  counsel;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle.  coun- 
sel;   and   Juliette   P.   Joray,   recording  clerk. 

"Chairman  Willis  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  9.45  a.m.,  and  announced  that  this 
special  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  called, 
after  notice  to  all  committee  members,  for 
two  purposes,  the  first  •  •  •;  and  the  second 
to  consider  a  recommendation  of  the  sub- 
committee headed  by  the  Chairman.  Mr. 
Willis,  appointed  to  conduct  hearings  in 
Washington.  D.C..  relating  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  various  Klan  organizations  and 
their  activities,  which  commenced  on  Oc- 
tober 19,  1965.  that  •  •  •,  Robert  E.  Scoggln, 
and  •  •  '  be  cited  for  contempt  because  of 
their  wilful  default  In  refusing  to  produce 
papers  in  their  appearance  before  the  sub- 
committee, having  been  summoned  by  au- 
thority of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
produce  certain  papers. 

"As  to  the  second  matter,  the  chairman 
reported  to  the  committee  that  hearings 
were  conducted  by  the  subcommittee  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  commencing  on  October 
19,  1965,  and  thereafter,  as  contemplated 
under  the  Resolution  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee on  March  30,  1965;  that  the  subcom- 
mittee met  on  October  19,  1965  and  there- 
after In  the  Caucus  Room,  Cannon  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  to  receive 
the  testimony  of  several  witnesses  In  public 
session.  Including  the  witnesses  above- 
named,  who  had  been  duly  summoned  as 
witnesses  to  give  testimony  and  to  produce 
papers  upon  the  matter  under  Inquiry  be- 
fore the  committee;  •  •  •;  that  the  witness, 
Robert  E.  Scoggln,  having  been  sworn  as  a 
witness,  was  asked  to  produce  before  said 
subcommittee  the  books,  papers,  records  or 
documents  demanded  of  him  as  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  numbered  tl)  and  (2)  In  the 
attachment  to  his  subpoena  Issued  October 
8,  1965,  and  served  upon  him  on  October  11, 
1965;  that  he  wilfully  refused  to  produce 
said  papers  demanded  of  him;  •  •  •;  that 
the  subcommittee  duly  met  in  executive 
session  on  January  6,  1966,  a  quorum  of  the 
subcommittee  being  In  attendance,  at  which 
time  motions  were  made  and  unanimously 
adopted  with  respect  to  each  of  said  persons, 
to  wit,  •  •  *,  Robert  E.  Scoggln  and  •  •  •, 
that  a  report  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  re- 
fusals of  each  of  them  to  produce  before 
the  said  subcommittee  the  papers  and  doc- 
uments demanded  of  each  of  them  as  set 
forth  herein,  be  referred  and  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
as  a  whole,  with  the  recommendation  that  a 
report  of  the  said  facts  relating  to  each  of 
said  witnesses  be  reported  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  In  order  that  the  said  per- 
sons be  cited  for  contempt  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  end  that  each 
may  be  proceeded  against  In  manner  and 
form  provided  by  law. 

<• «  •  •  «  • 

"A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Weltner, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Ichord,  that  the  subcom- 
mittee's report  of  the  facts  relating  to  the 
refusals   of    Robert    E.    Scoggln   to    produce 


before  said  subcommittee  the  papers  and 
documents  demanded  of  him  as  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  numbered  (li  and  (2)  in  the 
attachment  to  his  said  subpoena  dated  Oc- 
tober 8.  1965,  be  and  the  same  Is  hereby 
approved  and  adopted,  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  report 
the  said  failures  of  Robert  E.  Scoggln  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  end  that 
the  said  Robert  E.  Scoggln  may  be  proceeded 
against  in  the  manner  and  form  provided 
by  law;  and  that  the  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mittee Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
prepare  and  file  such  report  constituting 
the  failures  of  the  said  Robert  E.  Scoggln. 
Tlie  motion  was  put  to  a  vote  and  carried 
unanimously. 

•••  •  •  •  • 

"The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  10:60  a.m." 

I  Illustrations  identified  as  Robert  E.  Scog- 
gln Exhibits  Noe.  19,  20,  21,  23,  25A,  25B,  26A, 
and  26B  are  omitted  because  of  mechanical 
limitations  in  printing  the  Congressional 
Record.  All  of  the  referenced  exhibits,  how- 
ever, are  fully  llltistrated  in  House  Report 
No.  1245  which  was  filed  and  printed  this 
date] 

Mr.  WILLIS  (interrupting  reading  of 
the  report).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  report  be  dispensed  with,  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIT. US.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  and  ask  for  Its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  703 

Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  certify  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  to  the  refusals 
and  failures  of  Robert  E.  Scoggln  to  pro- 
duce certain  pertinent  papers  in  compliance 
with  a  subpena  served  upon  him  and  as  or- 
dered before  a  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee of  the  said  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  together  with  all  the  facts  In  con- 
nection therewith,  under  the  seal  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Colxmibia, 
to  the  end  that  the  said  Robert  E.  Scog- 
gln may  be  proceeded  against  In  the  man- 
ner  and   form   provided   by   law. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST  ROBERT 
HUDGINS 

Mr.  WIT .T lis.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
a  question  of  the  privilege  of  the  House 
and  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  I  submit  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  1246) ,  which 
I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Proceedings  Against  Robert  Hudcinb 
( Pursuant  to  title  2,  United  States  Code, 
Sections  192  and  194) 
(Mr.    Willis,   from    the   Committee   on   Un- 
American  Activities,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing report  citing  Robert  Hudglns) 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
as  created  and  authorized  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,    through   the   enactment   of 
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f  LibUc  lAw  801  o;  tb«  79th  Congrees,  sectton 
1  tl,  ■ubMCtlon  (qxa),  and  under  House 
E  eaoluUon  8  of  tbe  8Sth  CongreM.  duly  au- 
i  kortaed  and  lamed  a  cubpena  to  Robert 
E  udflna.  The  subpena  directed  Robert 
I  udgliw  to  be  and  appear  before  tbe  aald 
C  smmittee  on  Un-American  ActlTltles,  of 
« hlch  the  Honorable  Sdwik  E.  Wnxis  la 
c  lalrman,  or  a  duly  appointed  subconimlt- 
t  le    thereof,    on    October    26.    1005.    at    10 

0  dock,  ajn.,  at  tbe  Committee  Room.  236 
C  umon  Houae  Office  Building.  Washington. 
t  .C.  then  and  there  to  testify  touching  mat- 
t  in  of  Inquiry  oonunltted  to  said  conunlt- 
t  •,  and  not  to  depart  without  leave  of  said 
c  nnmltt«e.  and  commanding  him  to  bring 
f  1th  ^'"'  and  produce  before  said  com- 
D  ittee.  or  a  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
t  iereof ,  certain  papers  as  designated  by  said 
s  ibpena.     The    said    subpena    served    upon 

1  obert  Hudglna  la  aet  forth  In  words  and 
C  Kuraa  aa  followa: 

"UinrB>  STATn  or  Ajubica 

"OoMQBiaa  aw  thx  UmRD  Statxs 

"To  Robert  Hudglna,  Oreeting: 

"PovauAMT  to  lawful  authority.  You  Aaz 
I  BUST  CoMiCAiniKD  to  be  and  appear  be- 
f  >ra  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Actlvl- 
t  ea  o<  the  Houae  of  Representatlvea  of  the 
\  nltad  SUtes,  or  a  duly  appointed  subcom- 
I  Llttea  thereof,  on  October  25,  1965.  at  ten 
Q  clock,  ajn..  at  their  Committee  Room,  226 
C  annon  Houae  Office  Building.  Washington, 
I  .C,  then  and  there  to  testify  touching  mat- 
t  irs  of  Inquiry  committed  to  said  commlt- 
t  M,  and  not  to  depart  without  leave  of  said 

"Tou  Aaa  Hbiibt  Commands)  to  bring 
1 1th  you  and  produce  before  said  commlt- 
t  M.  or  a  diily  authorized  subcommlt- 
t  se  thereof,  the  following :  Items  called  for 
c  a  the  attached  document  which  Is  made  a 
I  art  of  this  subpoena. 

"Rixxor  Fail  Not,  as  you  will  answer  your 
c  efault  undw  the  pains  and  penalties  In 
I  jch  cases  made  and  provided. 

"To  VS.  Marshal,  to  serve  and  return. 

"OiTxif  under  my  hand  this  4th  day  of 
( ictober.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord.  1965. 
"E.  E.  Wnxis 
"Cfcoirman — Chairman    of    Subcommit- 
tee— Member  Designate  of  the  Com- 
mittee on   Vn-American  Activities  of 
the  House  of  Represtntatives. 

"If  you  desire  a  conference  with  a  repre- 
I  entatlve  of  the  Committee  prior  to  the  date 
( f  the  hearing,  please  call  or  write  to:  Staff 
I  ilrector,  Coounlttee  on  Un-American  Actlv- 
lies,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  Telephone: 
(  Apltol  4-3121— Kzt.  SOSl. 
i  rTACHMXirr  to  subpoena  to  kobekt  kugene 
Hxroonrs  dated  ocroaKa  4,  ites 

"(1)  All  books,  records,  documents,  cor- 
i  sspondence.  and  memoranda  relating  to 
t  he  organization  of  and  the  conduct  of  busl- 
I  ess  and  affairs  of  the  Invisible  Empire. 
1  rnlted  Klans,  Knlgbta  of  tbe  Ku  Klux  Klan 

<  f  America,  Inc..  also  known  as  the  United 
]  :ians  of  America,  Inc.,  Knights  of  the  Ku 
1  llux  Klan,  and  affiliated  organizations, 
I  amely.  the  Alabama  Rescue  Service.  Realm 

State)  of  North  Carolina.  Capital  City 
1  Lestoratlon  Association,  Province  4^4.  Realm 
I  State)  of  North  Carolina.  In  your  posses- 
I  Ion,  custody  or  control,  or  maintained  by 
]  ou  or  available  to  you  aa  Imperial  Klndd. 
1  rnlted  Klans  of  America.  Inc..  Knights  of 
1  ha  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Grand  Titan.  Province 
;  r4.  Realm  (State)  of  North  Carolina,  and 
I  s  an  officer  of  the  Capital  City  Restoration 
i  iSsocUtlon  of  the  Invisible  Empire.  United 
1  aana.  Knlghta  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of 
i  Liaarlea.  Inc.,  also  known  as  the  United 
)  :ians  of  America,  Inc..  Knights  of  the  Ku 
1  UuK  Klan. 

"(2)  All  books,  records,  documents,  cor- 
I  sapondence,  and  memoranda  in  your  po6- 
I  eaalon,  custody  or  control,  or  maintained  by 

<  r  available  to  you.  In  your  capacity  as 
;  mperlal  Kladd.  Unlt«d  Klans  of  America. 


Inc.,  KnlghU  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Grand 
Titan,  Province  it4.  Realm  (SUtei  of  North 
Carolina,  and  as  an  ofBcer  of  the  Capital 
City  Restoration  Association  of  the  United 
Klans  of  America,  Inc..  Knights  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  which  the  "Constitution  and 
Laws'  of  said  organization  authorize  and 
require  to  be  maintained  by  you  and  any 
other  officer  of  said  organization,  the  same 
being  In  your  possession,  custody  or  control." 

This  subpena  was  duly  served  as  appears 
by  the  return  thereon  by  Hugh  Salter.  United 
States  Marshal,  who  was  duly  authorized  to 
serve  It.  The  return  of  service  of  said  sub- 
pena Is  set  forth  in  words  and  figures  as 
follows: 

"I  made  service  of  the  within  subpena 
by  personally  serving  the  wlthln-named  Rob- 
ert Hudglns  at  Cary,  North  Cto-ollna,  at  4:30 
o'clock.  p.m..  on  the  11th  day  of  October. 
1966. 

"Dated  October  11,  1966. 

"Hugh  Salter— US.  Marshal." 

The  said  Robert  Hudglns,  pursuant  to  said 
subpena.  and  In  compliance  therewith,  ap- 
peared before  a  duly  authorized  sutjconunit- 
tee  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities on  October  26,  1965.  which  had  con- 
vened in  the  Caucus  Room,  Cannon  Hoiise 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC,  upon 
notice  to  him:  and  the  said  subcommittee 
then  and  there  demanded  the  production  of 
the  papers  which  he  was  commanded  to  pro- 
duce and  as  designated  by  the  said  subp>ena, 
which  papers  were  pertinent  to  the  matters 
under  inquiry  before  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  axid  its  aforesaid  sub- 
committee. The  said  Robert  Hudglns  re- 
fused to   produce  said  papers. 

The  foregoing  refusals  of  Robert  Hudglns 
to  produce  the  papers  required  by  said  sub- 
pena deprived  the  committee  of  pertinent 
testimony  and  evidence  regarding  matters 
which  the  said  conunlttee  was  instructed  by 
law  and  House  resolution  to  investigate,  and 
places  the  said  witness  In  contempt  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

On  January  13.  1966.  a  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Conunlttee  on  Un-American 
Activltiee.  by  which  It  was  agreed  that  the 
said  committee  report  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  facts  relating  to  the  refusals 
of  Robert  Hudglns  to  produce  before  said 
subcommittee  the  papers  demanded  of  him 
as  set  forth  In  paratjraphs  numbered  ( 1 ) 
and  (2)  in  the  attachment  to  the  said  sub- 
pena, to  the  end  that  the  said  Robert  Hud- 
g^ins  may  be  proceeded  against  in  the  man- 
ner and  form  provided  by  law. 

The  record  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
said  subcommittee,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  appearance  of  the  said  Robert  Hudglns, 
Including  the  statement  by  the  chairman 
of  the  subject  and  matter  under  Inquiry,  is 
set  forth  In  Appendix  I,  hereto  attached  and 
made  a  part  hereof 

Other  pertinent  committee  proceedings  are 
set  forth  In  Appendix  n,  and  made  a  part 
hereof. 


Appendix  I 

Tuesday,  October  19,  1955 
United   States   House    of    Repre- 
sentatties.     subcommittee     of 
THE  Committee   o.v   Un-Ameri- 
can AcnvrriES, 

Washington.  D.C. 

'  PUBLIC   HEARINGS 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  met.  pursuant  to  call,  at 
10  ajn..  In  the  Caucus  Room,  Cannon  House 
OQice  Building.  Washington,  DC.  Hon.  Ed- 
win E.  Willis  (chairman)   presiding. 

(Subcommittee  members:  Representatives 
Edwin  E.  Willis,  of  Louisiana,  chairman: 
Jos  R.  Pool,  of  Texas:  Charles  L  Weltnkr. 
of  Georgia;  John  M.  Ashbrook.  of  Ohio: 
and  John  H.  Buchanan,  Jr..  of  Alabama.) 


Subcommittee  members  present:  Repre- 
sentatives Wn.Li8,  Pool,  Weltne*,  Ashbrook, 
and  Buchanan. 

Committee  member  also  present:  Repre- 
sentative Okorgi  F.  Sennxr,  Jr.,  of  Arizona. 

Staff  members  present:  Francis  J.  Mc- 
Namara,  director;  WlUlam  Hltz.  general 
counsel;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle,  counsel;  Donald 
T.  Appell,  chief  investigator;  and  Philip  R. 
Manuel.  Investigator. 

The  Chairman.  The  subconmalttee  will 
come  to  order. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  the  Chair 
is  required  to  make  an  opening  statement, 
and  I  now  proceed  to  make  It. 

The  regular  members  of  the  subcommittee 
are  myself,  as  chairman,  Mr.  Pool  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Wbltneh  of  Georgia,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity or  Republican  member,  Mr.  Ashbrook  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Buchanan   of  Alabama. 

We  are  very  pleased,  however,  to  have  with 
us  a  member  of  the  full  committee.  Mr. 
Sknner.  I  would  hope  as  we  go  along  that 
other  members  of  the  full  committee  might 
be  able  to  attend  for  as  long  as  they  desire. 

Now  for  the  opening  statement. 

This  subcommittee  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  la  convened 
to  hold  hearings  pursuant  to  a  resolution 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  full  committee 
on  March  30.  1966.  That  resolution  reads 
as  follows: 

"WHEREAS,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
89th  Congress  the  Chairman  Instructed  the 
staff  to  commence  a  preliminary  inquiry  Into 
the  activities  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  organi- 
zations In  the  United  States  to  assist  the 
Committee  in  determining  whether  it  should 
authorize  an  Investigation  of  the  Klan  or- 
ganizations; and 

"WHEREAS,  the  Committee  on  February 
2.  1965,  by  resolution,  unanimously  directed 
the  Chairman  to  continue  the  preliminary 
inquiry;  and 

"WHEREAS,  the  Chairman  has  today  made 
a  report  to  the  Committee  on  the  results  of 
this  preliminary  Inquiry,  which  report  clearly 
indicates  that  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
Klan  organizations'  activities  are  such  that 
the  Committee  should  authorize  an  Investi- 
gation; and 

"WHEREAS,  the  President's  recent  public 
appeal  also  demonstrates  that  such  an  in- 
vestigation  is   Justified   and    necessary;    and 

"WHEREAS,  the  President  has  offered  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government  In  such  an  Investigation; 
now  therefore. 

"BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Committee 
undertake  an  investigation  of  the  various 
Klan  organizations  and  their  activities  with 
the  view  of  holding  hearings  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  Congress  in  any  necessary  remedial 
legislation;  and 

"BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  inas- 
much as  the  appropriation  for  the  Commit- 
tee's work  for  this  session  Is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  It  to  undertake  this  Investigation  in 
addition  to  other  investigations  already  ap- 
proved and  underway,  the  Chairman  is  di- 
rected to  request  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion of  $60,000  to  conduct  an  investigation 
of  Ku  Klux  Klan  organizations;  and 

"BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the 
Chairman  Is  directed  to  continue  the  prelim- 
inary Inquiry  into  the  activities  of  the  Black 
Muslims,  the  Mlnutemen  and  the  American 
Nazi  Party  previously  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mittee, for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  an  Investigation  of  these  groups  is 
called  for." 

As  this  resolution  Indicates,  the  commit- 
tee's decision  to  undertake  an  investigation 
of  Ku  Klux  Klan  organizations  In  this  coun- 
try was  made  only  after  careful  considera- 
tion and  on  the  basis  of  certain  information 
concerning  Klan  activities  then  In  its  pos- 
session. Late  last  year,  the  committee  dis- 
cussed the  growing  activities  of  the  Ku  Klux 
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Klans  and  a  suggestion  was  made  by  Mr. 

Pool  that  an  Investigation  be  considered. 

Before  any  formal  Investigation  Is  author- 
ized by  the  committee.  It  Is  usual  to  make  a 
preliminary  Inquiry.  The  staff  was,  there- 
fore, directed  to  do  so  In  this  Instance. 
Other  Members  of  Congress  subsequently  ex- 
pressed themselves  on  the  subject,  particu- 
larly Mr.  Weltner,  who  called  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

At  its  organizational  meeting  on  February 
2  of  this  year,  the  committee  unanimously 
authorized  the  continuance  of  this  prelimi- 
nary Inquiry.  Thereafter,  the  staff  reported 
to  the  committee  from  time  to  time  and,  on 
March  30.  the  committee  voted  unanimously 
that  a  formal  Investigation  be  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  hearings  which 
would  assist  the  Congress  In  drafting  such 
remedial  legislation  as  It  deemed  appropriate 
and  necessary  to  deal  with  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  Klan  activities. 

On  April  14  of  this  year,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  312  to  43, 
adopted  House  Resolution  310,  authorizing 
the  expenditure  of  $50,000  for  the  commit- 
tee's investigation  of  Ku  Klux  Klan  organi- 
zations. 

What  must  Congress  know  to  determine 
whether  legislation  Is  called  for  In  this  area 
and.  If  so,  what  type  legislation  will  be 
effective? 

It  must  know  the  objectives  and  purposes 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klans,  their  structure  and 
organizations,  their  affiliated  organizations, 
and  groups  created  or  controlled  by  them  or 
organized  to  support,  defend,  and  assist 
them.  The  Congress  must  know  their  con- 
stitutions and  bylaws,  the  tjrpe  of  activities 
In  which  they  engage,  how  they  are  con- 
trolled, who  their  key  officers  are,  how  Klan 
groups  are  financed,  and  what  their  funds 
are  used  for.  It  must  know  whether  the 
Klans  subscribe  to — and  use — Illegal  means 
to  achieve  either  declared  or  concealed  ob- 
jectives. The  Congress  must  know  whether 
the  op)eratlons  and  actions  directed  and 
carried  out  by  Klan  leaders  and  certain  mem- 
bers are  In  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the 
membership  as  a  whole,  or  whether  certain 
activities  are  engaged  in  without  the  knowl- 
edge and  approval  of  the  membership.  It 
must  know  whether  Klan  recruits  are  in- 
formed of  the  true  nature  and  purposes  of 
the  Klans — or  whether  they  are  hoodwinked 
Into  joining  them.  It  must  also  know,  of 
course,  something  of  the  size,  strength,  and 
scope  of  the  Klan  movement.  These  are  the 
matters  which  are  the  subject  of  this  inquiry. 

At  the  time  the  committee  decision  to  con- 
duct this  Inquiry  was  announced  certain 
Klan  leaders  stated  publicly  that  they  wel- 
comed the  investigation.  Those  statements 
were  encouraging,  if  true.  It  is  the  commit- 
tee's hope  that  they  really  meemt  them. 

The  Investigative  work  done  by  the  com- 
mittee preparatory  to  these  hearings.  In  my 
belief,  has  been  thorough.  It  is  my  intention 
that  these  hearings  will  be  fair  in  every 
respect.  For  this  reason,  Klan  leaders  and 
members  will  have  nothing  to  fear  or  lose  by 
cooperating  fully  with  the  committee  by  tell- 
ing all,  and  everything,  they  know  about 
Klan  operations.  They  have  nothing  to  fear 
or  lose,  that  is.  if  they  have  nothing  to  hide — 
nothing  to  hide  from  the  Congress,  nothing 
to  hide  from  the  American  people,  and  noth- 
ing to  hide  from  the  rank-and-file  Klan 
membership. 

I  would  point  out  to  all  witnesses  sum- 
moned to  testUy  in  this  Inquiry  that  It  Is 
being  conducted  by  a  duly  and  lawfully  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  Congress,  the 
lawmaking  branch  of  our  Government,  and 
that  the  courts  have  held,  over  and  over 
again,  that  every  American  citizen  has  a 
duty  to  answer  all  pertinent  questions  asked 
him  In  such  an  Inquiry. 


The  Supreme  Court  In  a  1967  decision 
growing  out  of  another  Inquiry  by  this  com- 
mittee reiterated  a  fundamental  principle  of 
our  Government  when  It  stated : 

"The  power  of  Congress  to  conduct  Inves- 
tigations Is  Inherent  In  the  legislative 
process." 

It  then  went  on  to  say: 
"It  Is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  all  cit- 
izens to  cooperate  with  the  Congress  in  its 
efforts  to  obtain  the  facts  needed  for  Intel- 
ligent legislative  action.  It  Is  their  unremit- 
ting obligation  to  respond  to  subpoenas,  to 
respect  the  dignity  of  the  Congress  and  Its 
committees  and  to  testify  fully  with  respect 
to  matters  within  the  province  of  proper  In- 
vestigation. ( U.S.  V.  Watkins,  364  U.S.  178.)  " 
[EmphELBls  added.] 

That  this  was  not  a  new  or  novel  holding 
by  the  Court  is  Indicated  by  many  much 
earlier  rulings  of  similar  nature  and,  for  ex- 
ample, by  a  relatively  recent  report  of  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion which  in  1953 — without  evoking  any 
protest — stated  that: 

"Every  citizen,  when  called  as  a  witness, 
has  the  duty  to  disclose  any  facts  within  his 
knowledge  sought  by  a  court  or  by  a  duly 
constituted  legislative  committee." 

Generally,  the  committee  recognizes  only 
one  valid  reason  for  a  witness'  refusal  to  an- 
swer pertinent  questions — the  Invocation  of 
the  fifth  amendment,  a  statement  by  the 
witness  that  it  Is  his  belief  that  an  honest 
answer  to  the  question  might  lead  to  his 
being  prosecuted  for  a  criminal  Eict. 

The  various  Klan  organizations  operating 
In  this  country  today  proclaim  that  they  are 
patriotic,  100  percent  Americans,  Christian, 
moral,  and  law  abiding.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  we  will  not.  In  these  hearings,  experi- 
ence what  we  have  so  often  seen  In  prac- 
tically all  of  our  investigations  In  other  areas 
of  the  committee's  Jurisdiction — witness 
after  witness  finding  It  necessary,  or  feeling 
the  need,  to  Invoke  the  fifth  amendment, 
again  and  again,  when  asked,  not  about  bis 
beliefs,  but  about  his  actions. 

All  witnesses,  as  I  have  said — and  I  stress 
this — will  have  the  right  to  make  proper  In- 
vocation of  the  fifth  amendment  In  this  In- 
quiry. The  American  people,  however,  are 
not  likely  to  look  with  favor  on  such  re- 
course by  persons  who  proclaim  from  the 
rooftops  that  they  are  saviors  of  America 
and  patriots  second  to  none.  The  public 
cannot  be  expected  to  approve  such  action 
In  these  hearings  any  more  than  It  has  In 
other  Inquiries  In  which  witnesses  have  taken 
refuge  In  constitutional  provisions  even 
while  conspiring  to  destroy  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

And  talking  about  conspiracy,  I  wotUd  add 
this  point:  There  are  various  kinds  of  con- 
spiracy. In  addition  to  that  which  Is  aimed 
at  the  destruction  of  our  Government,  and 
all  kinds  are  outlawed.  As  Justice  Robert 
H.  Jackson  stated  In  his  concurring  opinion 
In  the  case  of  Dennis  versus  United  States: 
"The  Constitution  does  not  make  conspiracy 
a  civil  right." 

In  his  concurring  opinion  In  another  case, 
that  of  AmericoTi  Communications  Associa- 
tion versus  Douds,  Justice  Jackson  pointed 
out  that: 

"The  conspiracy  principle  has  traditionally 
been  employed  to  protect  society  against  all 
'ganging  up'  or  concerted  action  In  violation 
of  Its  laws.  No  term  passes  that  this  Court 
does  not  sustain  convictions  based  on  that 
doctrine  for  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws 
or  other  statutes.  •  •  •  (A.CA.  v.  Douds, 
339  U.S.  382.)  " 

Conspiracy  to  take  a  man's  life,  to  Injure 
him.  or  to  deny  certain  groups  of  people 
their  rights  Is  no  more  protected  by  the 
Constitution  than  is  conspiracy  to  destroy 
our  Government.  Conspiracy,  In  and  of  It- 
self, Is  so  Inimical  to  ordered  society  that 


there  is  a  broad  Federal  statute  which  makes 
It  a  crime  to  conspire  to  commit  any  offense 
against  the  United  States.  Cntle  18,  U.S.C, 
sec.  371.) 

And  there  is  a  third,  specific  kind  of  con- 
spiracy I  must  mention  here — the  secret 
ganging  up  of  any  group  to  punish  or  harm 
a  person  In  any  way  because  that  person  has. 
In  line  with  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  testified 
before  a  congressional  conmalttee,  giving  the 
committee  the  kind  of  Information  the  Con- 
gress must  have  to  enact  laws  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare. 

That  kind  of  conspiracy,  like  all  other 
forms.  Is  outlawed.  In  fact.  Influencing  or 
Injuring  witnesses  is  so  destructive  of  the 
American  way  of  life,  eating  away  at  its  legis- 
lative foundation,  that  It  Is  a  criminal  act 
even  when  there  is  no  conspiracy  Involved  In 
It.  The  very  act  of  harming,  or  of  attempt- 
ing to  harm,  Influence,  or  Intimidate,  a  sub- 
penaed  witness  to  keep  him  from  talking  or 
of  Injuring  or  threatening  a  witness  because 
he  has  cooperated  with  the  Congreas  by  giv- 
ing testimony  is  punishable  by  5  years  in 
prison  and /or  a  fine  of  $5,000. 

And  I  want  to  state  for  the  record,  here 
and  now,  that  no  one  had  better  attempt  to 
violate  this  law  In  regard  to  any  witness 
under  subpena  to  testify  in  this  Inquiry.  If 
anyone  does,  then  just  as  certainly  as  I  am 
sitting  here  today.  I  will  do  all  in  my  power 
to  see  that  the  guilty  party,  or  parties,  are 
punished  according  to  the  law.  and  I  know 
that  all  other  members  of  the  committee  feel 
the  same  way  about  It  because  we  have  dis- 
cussed it  many  times.  Being  informed,  as 
they  are,  of  the  fact  developed  to  date  in 
this  Investigation,  the  subcommittee  mem- 
bers have  quite  naturally  formed  certain 
tentative  opinions  of  some  Klan  groups  and 
their  leaders.  However,  we  are  not  going  to 
prejudge  the  issue.  These  facte  have  raised 
questions  In  our  minds,  but  In  any  human 
undertaking  there  can  be  error,  and  It  Is 
also  possible  that  there  might  be  some  ex- 
planation for  certain  of  the  facts  we  have 
uncovered.  That  Is  one  reason  why  this 
public  hearing  is  being  held — to  test  the  ac- 
curacy of  our  Investigative  effort  and  to  give 
the  persona  concerned  an  opportunity  to 
answer  the  questions  that  have  been  raised 
In  our  minds — to  deny,  to  qualify,  to  con- 
firm, to  explain. 

This  is  as  It  should  be.  Congress  cannot 
legislate  on  the  basis  of  investigation  alone. 
It  should,  and  must,  test  the  results  of  Its 
Investigations,  except  when  national  sec^urlty 
precludes  It,  in  public  hearings.  This  Is 
what  we  have  done  In  the  past;  It  Is  what 
we  win  do  In  the  future.  This  la  In  con- 
formity with  the  rules  of  the  House  and  with 
court  decisions.  We  are  engaged  in  the 
business  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  they  have  a  right  to  be  able  to  see  and 
Judge  for  themselves  how  that  business  la 
being  conducted. 

Let  me  remind  all  that  this  la  an  Inquiry, 
not  a  prosecution.  We  are  an  Investigating 
committee.  We  are  charged  with  the  duty  of 
developing  facts  about  the  Klans  and  mak- 
ing them  a  part  of  a  public  record,  not  to 
convict  anyone  of  anythltLg.  but  for  the  pur- 
p>ose  of  assisting  the  Congress  in  the  per- 
formance of  Its  legislative  function. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  all  witnesses 
summoned  to  testify  In  these  hearings  to 
testify  fully  and  honestly,  without  evasion 
or  subterfuge  and  without  fear.  This  is 
your  duty.  If  you  truly  have  the  national 
Interest  at  heart,  this  Is  what  you  will  do. 
By  way  of  both  encouragement  and  warning, 
I  want  to  say  that  this  is  a  country  of  law, 
that  It  Is  strong  and  secure;  and  that  no  in- 
dividuals, groups,  or  conspiracies  within  its 
borders  can,  or  will,  prevail  against  Its  laws. 

I  now  offer  for  Inclusion  In  the  record  the 
July  19.  1965,  order  of  appointment  of  th« 
subcommittee  to  conduct  thea*  hearlziga. 
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That  ordar  reacto  m  foUotra.  th»t  order  at 
BiliM  M  cbalrmaD,  addr— ed  to  Mr.  MC- 
Naman.  th«  director  of  tb«  committee: 

"Punuant  to  the  provlslcMis  of  the  law  and 
Ota  BiUee  at  thla  Committee,  I  hereby  ap- 
point a  mbcommlttee  of  the  Committee  on 
(7n>Am«ncan  Activities,  con«UUng  of  Hon- 
orable Job  B.  Pool,  Honorable  CHAai.E8  L. 
WwLTUBi,  Honorable  Jokn  M.  Ashbbook,  and 
BonoraMe  Jokm  H.  Bvchaman,  Jr..  aa  oeeo- 
i^te  membera,  and  myeelf.  a«  Chairman,  to 
KMiduot  baarlnga  In  Washington,  D.C.,  com- 
mendng  on  or  about  Tueaday.  July  30,  1066, 
d/or  at  such  other  times  thereafter  and 
plaoaa  a«  said  subcommittee  shall  determine, 
le  contemplated  by  the  reaolutlon  adopted 
by  the  Committee  on  the  30th  day  of  March, 
IMS.  autiiorlalng  hearings  concerning  the 
sctintlaa  of  the  various  Ku  Kluz  BUan  orga- 
n1— tions  In  the  United  SUtee. 

"Pleaw  make  this  action  a  matter  of  Com- 
mlttM  record. 

"If  any  m«nber  indicates  his  Inability  to 
lerre,  please  notify  me. 

"Olvan  under  my  band  this  19th  day  of 
July.  1906. 

/s/  "Kdwln  E.  Willis 
"Edwin  E.  Wnjos 
"Chairman,  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 

ean  Activities." 
**•  •  •  •  • 

(Tuesday.  October  26,  1966) 
TTirrno  SrATia  Houss  or  Rkfbx- 
BDrrATTVSB.     SxTBcoKicrrm     or 
THS  CoMicrrrxx  on  Un-Amxki- 
CAN  Activities. 

Washington.  D.C. 

PTTBUC    HXAaiNCS 

A  aubeoQunlttee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  met,  pursuant  to  recess, 
tt  10:16  a.m..  In  the  Caucus  Room,  Cannon 
Hoxise  OSoe  Building,  Washington.  D.C, 
Hon.  Bdwcn  E.  Wnxis  (chairman)  presiding. 

(Suboonunlttee  members:  RepreeenUUvea 
EDwnr  K.  Waj4B,  of  Louisiana:  Joa  R.  Pool, 
7t  Texas;  CHAai.aB  L.  Wkltmoi,  of  Georgia; 
lOKN  IC.  AsHaaooK,  of  Ohio;  and  John  H. 
BucBAKAir,  Jr..  ot  Alabama. ) 

Subcommittee  members  present:  Repre- 
•entaUvas  Wnxn,  Pool,  Weltnss,  AsHsaooK. 
kod  Bttchanam. 

Committee  member  also  present:  Oaoaox 
P.  Sawifn,  Jr.,  of  Arizona. 

Staff  mambers  present:  Francis  J.  McNa- 
mars.  staff  director;  WlUlam  Hltz.  general 
sounael:  Alfred  M.  Nlttle,  counsel;  Donald  T. 
Appall,  chief  InvesUgator;  and  Philip  R. 
kCanual.  Invastlgator. 

Tha  Chaomam.  The  subcommittee  will 
xme  to  order. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Ur.  AmuL.  Ur.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
Mil  Botoart  Hudclns. 

Tba  CHAiBJCAir.  Please  raise  your  right 
Hand. 

You  do  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony 
rou  are  about  to  give  will  be  the  truth,  the 
rhole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so 
Mlp  you  Oodf 

Mr.  HuDOMs.  I  do. 


loirr     or     aoBsvr     ruciNa     httdcins, 
AOCoMrAxno  cot7N8k.,  Lxarm  v.  chalmkxs, 

JB. 

Mr.  ArrsLL.  Would  you  state  your  full 
aarae  for  the  record,  please,  sir? 

Mr.  HxnMxws.  Bobert  B.  Hudglns. 

Mr.  ArrsLL.  Are  you  appearing  here  today 
n  aooordanoa  with  a  subpena  served  upon 
rou  at  4:30  pjn..  on  the  llth  day  of  October, 
1905,  at  Gary,  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  BtTwnxs.  Tea,  sir. 

Mr.  Arrax.  Are  you  represented  by  coun- 
lel? 

Mr.  RTTDoiifs.  Yea,  sir. 

M^.  ArrwLL.  Will  counsel  please  identify 
almaeU  for  the  record,  please? 

Mr.  Orauou.  Lester  V.  Chalmers,  Jr..  at- 
iantrr  At  I*w,  Boom  601,  First  Federal  Bulld- 
inf.  Balelgh.  North  CaroUna. 


Mr.  Appxll.  Mr.  Hudglns,  when  and  where 
were  you  born? 

Mr.  HusGiNa.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  for  the  reason  I  honestly 
feel  my  answer  might  tend  to  Incriminate 
me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as  guaranteed 
to  me  by  amendments  5,  1,  4,  and  14  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  Chairman.  How  in  the  world  could  a 
disclosure  of  when  and  where  you  were  born 
Incriminate  you? 

Mr.  HuDciNs.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel  my  answer  may  tend  to  Incrimi- 
nate me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as  guar- 
anteed to  me  by  amendments  5,  1.4.  and  14 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  Chairman  Do  you  understand  that 
the  only  Justification  for  invoking  the 
privilege  of  the  fifth  amendment  is  an  hon- 
est belief  on  the  part  of  the  person  invoking 
it  that  a  truthful  answer  might  incriminate 
him? 

Mr.  HUDGINS.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel  my  answer  might  tend  to  in- 
criminate me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5.  1.  4, 
and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  Aj»pell,  Mr.  Hudglns,  I  put  it  to  you 
as  a  fact  and  ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the 
fact  that  you  were  born  on  August  2.  1933.  in 
Vance  County.  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HuDciNs.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel  my  answer  might  tend  to  in- 
criminate me  in  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5,  1.  4. 
and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America 

Mr.  Appell.  Will  you  set  forth  your  em- 
ployment background? 

Mr.  HtTDCiNS.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
answer  that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated 

Mr.  Appell.  Are  you  still  a  salesman  for 
Southern  Poods.  Inc  .  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  HoTKitNS.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
answer  that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Hudglns.  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bubpena  served  upon  you  on 
October  11.  1965.  you  were  commanded  to 
bring  with  you  and  to  produce  before  the 
committee  items  contained  on  an  attach- 
ment which  was  made  a  part  of  the  subpena. 

Paragraph  one  reads: 

"All  books,  records,  documents,  corre- 
spondence and  memoranda  relating  to  the 
organization  of  and  the  conduct  of  business 
and  affairs  of  the  Invisible  Empire.  United 
Klans.  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  also  known  as  the  United  Klans  of 
America,  Inc  .  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
and  affiliated  organizations,  namely,  the 
Alabama  Rescue  Service.  Realm  (State)  of 
North  Carolina,  Capital  City  Restoration  As- 
sociation, Province  »4,  Realm  (State)  of 
North  Carolina.  In  your  possession,  custody 
or  control,  or  maintained  by  you  or  available 
to  you  as  Imperial  Kladd " 

The  Chaikman.  What  Is  a  Kladd  again? 

Mr.  Appell.  Conductor 

" — United  Klans  of  America,  Inc  ,  Knights 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Grand  Titan,  Province 
tt*.  Realm  (State)  of  North  Carolina,  and  as 
an  officer  of  the  Capital  City  Restoration 
Association  of  the  Invisible  Empire,  United 
Klans,  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of 
America.  Inc  .  also  known  as  United  Klans 
of  America.  Inc  .  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan." 

I  ask  you  to  produce  the  documents  called 
for  In  part  one  of  the  suH^sena 

Mr.  HtJDOiNs.  I  respectfully  decline  to  de- 
liver to  the  committee  any  and  all  records 
as  raqueated  by  this  committee  under  sub- 


pena dated  October  11,  1905,  for  that  Infor- 
mation Is  not  relevant  and  germane  to  the 
subject  under  Investigation,  and  the  same 
would  not  aid  the  Congress  In  the  considers- 
tlon  of  any  valid,  remedial  legislation,  nor  is 
such  Inquiry  within  the  scope  of  what  au- 
thorized to  be  Investigated  by  Rule  11  of 
the  rules  adopted  by  the  89th  Congress,  by 
House  Resolution  8,  ad(^ted  January  4,  1965. 

I  respectfully  decline  to  deliver  to  the  com- 
mittee any  and  all  documents  and  records 
as  commanded  by  the  committee  In  a  sub- 
pena dated  October  11,  1965.  for  the  reason 
that  I  honestly  feel  that  to  do  so  the  same 
might  tend  to  Incriminate  me  In  violation 
of  my  rights  as  guaranteed  to  me  by  amend- 
ments 5,  1,  4,  and  14  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Chalmers.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  same 
stipulation  that  you  have  heretofore  read  we 
stipulate  to. 

The  Chairman.  Each  witness  must  contain 
at  least  one  reading. 

The  stipulation  reads  as  follows:  (1)  That 
the  witness  has  been  furnished  a  copy  of 
the  Chairman's  cq)enlng  statement  of  Octo- 
ber 19,  1965.  and  that  he  is  familiar  with  its 
contents;  (2)  that  the  directions  of  the  sub- 
F)ena  to  produce  the  documents  called  for  are 
made  to  the  witness  In  the  official  repre- 
sentative capacity  described  In  the  subpena. 

That  stipulation  is  made? 

Mr.  Chalmers.  It  Is  so  stipulated;  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  order  and  direct  you  to 
produce  those  documents,  which  means  that 
we  do  not  agree  this  time  that  you  have  a 
right  to  Invoke  the  fifth  amendment,  and, 
therefore,  that  you  may  be  subjected  to  the 
citation  for  contempt. 

(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 

Mr.  HtnxjiNs.  I  respectfully  decline  to  de- 
liver the  documents  for  the  reasons  hereto- 
fore stated. 

The  Chairman.  I  meant  to  say  It  was  re- 
jected for  all  the  grounds  Indicated  in  your 
opening  statement. 

Do  you  understand  that? 

Mr.  Ckalmebs.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  Chair- 
man and  myself  understand  very  clearly. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Hudglns,  part  2  of  the 
subpena  calls  upon  you  to  bring  with  you 
and  to  produce: 

"All  books,  records,  documents,  corre- 
spondence, and  memoranda  In  your  posses- 
sion, custody  or  control,  or  maintained  by  or 
available  to  you.  in  your  capacity  as  Imperial 
Kladd.  United  Klans  of  America,  Inc..  Knights 
of  the  Ku  Eklux  Klan,  Grand  Titan,  Province 
94.  Realm  (State)  of  North  Carolina,  and  as 
an  officer  of  the  Capital  City  Restoration 
Association  of  the  United  Klans  of  America, 
Inc..  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  which  the 
'Constitution  and  Laws'  of  said  wganlzation 
authorize  and  require  to  be  maintained  by 
you,  and  any  other  officer  of  said  organiza- 
tion, the  same  being  In  your  possession,  cus- 
tody or  control." 

I  ask  you  to  produce  those  documents. 

(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 

Mr.  HtmciNS.  I  decline  to  produce  those 
records  and  documents  based  upon  the 
grounds  heretofore  stated. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  same  stipulation 
we  just  made  applies? 

Mr.  Chalmers.  Yes.  dr. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore,  I  order  and  di- 
rect you  to  produce  those  documents. 

Mr.  HTTDCINS.  I  respectfully  refuse  to  pro- 
duce those  records  and  documents  based 
upon  the  grounds  heretofore  stated. 

Mr  Appell.  Mr.  Hudglns,  are  you  presently 
a  member  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan? 

Mr.  HtJDOiNs.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel  my  answer  might  tend  to  in- 
criminate me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5.  1,4.  and 
14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America,, 

Mr.  Appmx.  Mr.  Hudglns,  I  hand  you  a 
copy  of  an  application  for  a  Post  Office  Box, 
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No.  10484.  The  application  reads:  "Name  of 
applicant,  Robert  E.  Hudglns;  name  of  firm 
or  corporation.  Capital  City  Restoration  As- 
sociation; kind  of  business,  Civic  and  Fra- 
ternal Organization;  business  address,  Same; 
home  address,  411  Dorothy  Drive.  Gary,  North 
Carolina."     It  Is  signed  Robert  E.  Hudglns. 

I  hand  you  this  document  and  put  It  to 
you  as  a  fact,  and  ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny 
the  fact,  that  it  is  your  signature  that  is 
contained  on  that  application. 

(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 

Mr.  HuDGiNs.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

(Document  marked  "Robert  Hudglns  Ex- 
hibit No.  1."     See  supplement  to   Appendix 

I.) 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  Capital  City 
Restoration  Association  restore? 

Mr.  HtrociNs.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

The  Chairman.  How  can  a  restoration  as- 
sociation be  a  civic  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tion? 

Mr.  HuDOtNs.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  the  Capital  City  Res- 
toration Association  simply  a  front  or  a  cover 
name  for  a  Klavern  or  a  Klan  unit? 

Mr,  HUDGINS.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  have  to  resort 
to  adopting  phony  names  for  a  Klan  organi- 
zation If  it  Is  a  valid  civic  and  fraternal 
organization? 

Mr.  HuDGiNS.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Weltner.  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Weltner. 

Mr.  Weltner.  To  refresh  my  memory,  am 
I  correct  In  thinking  that  the  grand  titan 
is  the  leader  of  the  subdivision  within  the 
realm  known  as  a  province,  which  coincides 
with  a  congressional  district? 

The  Chairman,  He  Is  the  Imperial  Kladd. 

Mr.  Weltner.  I  note  In  the  subpena  duces 
tecum  this  witness  was  required  to  produce 
certain  records  of  Province  No.  4  in  North 
Carolina.  I  notice  that  the  Province  4  coin- 
cides with  the  congressional  district,  does  It 
not? 

Mr.  Appell.  A  province,  sir? 

Mr.  Weltner.  What  is  the  investigator's 
information  as  to  the  geographical  extent  of 
Province  No,  4  for  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  Appell.  I  have  not  looked  up  the 
boundaries  of  that  district,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  in  the  record  as  an 
exhibit  on  the  first  day  of  the  hearing. 

Mr,  Appell.  Yes,  sir.  And  again,  to 
straighten  the  record  out,  the  staff  might 
have  made  an  error  in  drafting  the  subpena. 
I  think  it  is  a  typographical  error.  I  think 
It  should  have  read  Province  5  Instead  of 
Province  4.  sir. 

Mr  Weltner.  Is  it  the  committee's  Infor- 
mation that  this  witness  Is  the  grand  titan 
Of  a  province  within  the  Realm  of  North 
CaroUna  of  UKA? 

Mr.  Appell.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Weltner.  In  addition  to  being  Im- 
perial Kladd  and  grand  kladd? 

Mr    Appell.  Not  the  grand  kladd. 

Mr,  Weltner,  Imperial  Kladd? 

Mr,  Appell.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Weltner.  That  Is  the  title? 

Mr  Appell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Will  counsel  stipulate  that 
that  should  be  Province  5  Instead  of  Province 
4  In  the  subpena? 

Mr.  Chalmers.  If  it  is  within  my  province 
to  stipulate.  I  have  no  knowledge,  Mi'. 
Chairman.  I  Imagine  sometime  the  Chair- 
man will  take  a  recess  this  afternoon  and  we 
**h  discuss  that. 


The  Chairman.  All  right.  We  will  take  a 
recess  for  5  minutes. 

(Whereupon,  at  3:50  p.m.,  the  subcommit- 
tee recessed  and  reconvened  at  3:59  p.m.,  all 
subcommittee  being  present  at  time  of  recess 
and  when  hearings  resumed.) 

The  Chairman.  The  subcommittee  will 
please  come  to  order. 

The  Chair  states  that  during  the  recess  the 
committee  checked  its  files  and  found  out 
that  the  subpena  properly  describes  the  geo- 
graphical territory  Involved. 

Therefore,  no  stipulation  is  necessary. 

Proceed. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Hudglns,  the  committee 
obtained  through  a  subpoena  duces  tecum 
from  the  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  the  records 
relating  to  a  checking  account  for  the  Capital 
City  Restoration  Association,  P.O.  Box  10484. 
Raleigh,  North  CaroUna. 

I  hand  you  one  of  the  documents  presented 
by  the  bank  which  shows  that  the  accoimt 
was  opened  on  7-10-64  in  the  name  of  the 
Capital  City  Restoration  Association,  and 
that  the  authorized  signatures  to  this  ac- 
count, with  both  signatures  required  on 
checks,  are  Harold  Gunter.  and  Robert  E. 
Hudglns. 

I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and  ask  you  to  af- 
firm or  deny  this  fact,  that  the  signature  con- 
tained on  the  signature  card  Is  your  signa- 
ture. 

(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 

Mr.  HuDGiNs.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

(Document  marked  "Robert  Hudglns  Ex- 
hibit No.  2."    See  supplement  to  Appendix  I.) 

Mr.  Appell.  I  put  it  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  Har- 
old Gunter  was  the  treasurer  or  klabee  of  the 
Capital  City  Restoration  Association. 

Mr.  Htjdgins.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  I  hand  you  a  signature  card 
dated  2-16-65  containing  the  signatures  Rob- 
ert E.  Hudglns  and  Joseph  G.  Marshburn,  and 
I  put  it  to  you  as  a  fact,  and  ask  you  to  af- 
firm or  deny  the  fact,  that  Joseph  G.  Marsh- 
burn  replaced  Harold  Gunter  as  treasurer  or 
klabee  of  the  Capital  City  Restoration  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  HiTDGiNs.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upwn  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

(Document  marked  "Robert  Hudglns  Ex- 
hibit No.  3."    See  supplement  to  Appendix  I.) 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  read  into  the  record  a  letter  dated  Febru- 
ary 16,  1965.  addressed  to  the  Wachovia  Bank 
and  Trtist  Company.  Raleigh.  North  Carolina, 
which  reads : 
"Gentlemen: 

"This  is  to  advise  that  Joseph  G.  Marsh- 
bum  has  succeeded  Harold  Gunter  as  Treas- 
ure |sicl  of  Capital  City  Restoration  Asso- 
( elation] .  This  change  is  to  be  effective  Feb- 
Iruaryl  16,  1965  and  the  signature  of  Harold 
Gunter  is  to  be  no  longer  authorized  after 
that  date. 

"You  are  authorized  to  honor  and  charge 
to  this  account  checks  signed  by  Robert  E. 
Hudglns  land]  Joseph  G.  Marshburn,  effec- 
tive the  above  date  of  change.  This  authori- 
zation is  to  remain  In  effect  until  revoked  In 
writing. 

"Yours  very  truly. 

"/s/     Harold  Gunther. 

"Treasure  (sic]." 

(Document  handed  to  witness.) 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  question? 

Mr.  Appell.  No  question,  sir.  I  just  de- 
sired to  read  it  Into  the  record. 

(Document  marked  "Robert  Hudglns  Ex- 
hibit No.  4."     See  supplement  to  Appendix 

I) 

Mr.  Hudglns,  I  ask  you  on  the  date  effec- 
tive May  12,  1965,  If  Thomas  E.  Nichols  re- 
placed Joseph — I  put  It  to  yoQ  as  a  fact,  and 


ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that 
Thomas  E.  Nichols  replaced  Joseph  G.  Marsh- 
burn as  treasurer  or  klabee  of  the  Capital 
City  Restoration  Association, 

Mr.  HuDoiNS.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr,  Appell.  I  put  it  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  as  of 
the  date  of  May  12,  1965,  Willie  E.  Norrls  was 
secretary  or  kligrapp  of  the  Capital  City 
Restoration  Association. 

Mr  HuDciNS.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated, 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  desire  to  read 
into  the  record  a  letter  dated  May  12.  1965. 
addressed  to  the  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  Raleigh.  North  CaroUna: 
"Gentlemen: 

"This  is  to  advise  that  Thomas  E.  Nichols 
has  succeeded  Joseph  G.  Marshburn,  as 
Treasurer,  of  Capital  City  Restoration  Ass|o- 
ciatio]n.  This  change  is  to  be  effective  May 
1.  1965  and  the  signature  of  Joseph  G.  Marsh- 
burn is  to  be  no  longer  authorized  after  that 
date. 

"You  are  authorized  to  honor  and  charge 
to  this  account  checks  signed  by  Thomas  E. 
Nichols  effective  the  above  date  of  change. 
This  authorization  Is  to  remain  In  effect  until 
revoked  In  writing, 

"Yours  very  truly. 

"  s       Willie  E,  Norrls. 

''Secretary." 
Mr.  Appell,  Mr.  Hudglns,  I  put  It  to  you 
as  a  fact,  and  ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the 
fact,  that  you  were  elected  Imperial  Kladd  of 
the  United  Klans  of  America,  Inc.,  Knights 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  at  a  klonvokatlon  held 
In  Birmingham.  Alabama,  on  September  5-6, 
1964. 

Mr,  HuDciNS,  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

(Document  marked  "Robert  Hudglns  Ex- 
hibit No.  5.") 

Mr.  Appell.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that 
Wayne  Shaver,  of  North  Carolina,  was  a 
member  of  the  nominating  committee  which 
nominated  you  to  office. 

Mr.  HuDCiNS.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr  Appell.  Mr.  Hudglns,  did  there  build 
up  within  the  Realm  of  North  Carolina  a 
disagreement  between  you  and  Marshall 
Kornegay  over  the  conduct  of  affairs  of  the 
Realm  of  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  HuDciNS.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  g^unds 
previously  stated, 

Mr.  Appell,  Wasn't  Mr,  i:ornegay  going 
around  the  State  making  derogatory  state- 
menu  against  you  to  members  of  Klaverns 
which  you  served? 

Mr.  HuDciNS,  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  fact  that  the  Capital  City 
Restoration  Association  is  a  Klavern  of  the 
United  Klans  of  America.  I  hand  Mr,  Hudglns 
two  checks,  one  dated  July  21.  1965.  in  the 
amount  of  $7.25;  one  dated  August  5.  1965.  in 
the  amount  of  $7.75.  Both  checks  are  Im- 
printed checks  of  the  Capital  City  Restora- 
tion Association.  They  are  both  payable  to 
J.  R.  Jones,  They  both  show — on  the  July 
check  that  It  Is  June  Ux.  on  the  August 
check  that  It  Is  July  tax.  and  they  both  con- 
tain the  signature  of  Mr.  Hudgflns. 

I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and  ask  you  to 
affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  these  checks 
were  paid  to  J.  R.  Jones  for  the  per  capita 
assessment  against  the  membership  of  the 
Capital  City  Restoration  Association,  a  Klan 
within  the  Realm  of  North  Carolina. 
(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 
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Mr.  HTTDOora.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
iwer  that  question  baaed  upon  the  grounds 
irevloualy  stated. 

(Documents  marked  "Robert  Hudglns  Ex- 
ilblts  Nos.  (^A  and  9-B."  respectively.  See 
mpplement  to  Appendix  I.) 

iii.  Attkll.  For  tbe  same  purpose,  Mr. 
Thalrman,  I  band  to  the  witness  only  one  of 
nany  checks.  This  la  a  check  dated  July  31, 
tMfl,  an  Imprinted  check  of  the  Capital  City 
Itostoratlon  Association,  payable  to  tbe  Ala- 
Mima  Rescue  Serrice,  In  the  amount  of  $14.50. 
ii»  purpose  for  which  drawn  Is  June  tax. 
rh«  signature  of  Robert  E.  Hudglns  appears 
thereon. 

I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and  ask  you  to 
UBrm  or  deny  tbe  fact,  that  this  check  was 
Irawn  to  pay  the  Imperial  tax  of  the  Capital 
^ty  Restoration  Association,  a  Klan  of  the 
7nlted  Klans  of  America. 

(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 

(Document  marked  "Robert  Hudglns  Ex- 
ilblt  No.  7."    See  supplement  to  Appendix 

:.) 

The  CBAOUfAN.  This  Is  a  disbursement  to 
;he  North  Carolina  Realm? 

Mi.  Arrxu..  The  last  check  was  to  the 
inperlal.  The  earlier  checks  were  to  the 
Kate. 

Mr.  Hudglns,  are  you  the  holder  of  an 
iTTT  gim  license? 

Mr.  HiTDOiNS.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
(wer  that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
>revloualy  stated. 

Mr.  WiLTifKa.  By  ATU,  do  you  mean  AIco- 
lol  Tax  Unit? 

Mr.  Appkxx.  Yes,  sir.  They  administer  and 
mforce  the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 

Mr.  WxLTim.  That  Is  a  license  issued  by 
iie  Treasury  Department  of  the  United 
ttates  OoTvmment? 

Mr.  Appkix.  Yes,  sir. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Ashbsook  left  the  hear- 
ng  room.) 

Mr.  Appkll.  Mr.  Hudglns.  during  the  Inter- 
ttgation  of  idi.  Komegay,  we  dlscxased  tbe 
lospltal -surgical  policies  that  were  Issued  in 
ite  name  of  the  Capital  City  Restoration  As- 
loeiatlon  and  affiliated  groups. 

When  that  plan  was  being  presented  In 
he  fall  of  19«4,  did  you  participate  In  the 
ormation  of  the  plan  whereby  It  became 
:nown  as  the  Capital  City  Restoration  As- 
oelatlon  and  Affiliated  Groups  Policy? 

Mr.  HtiDciNS.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
iw«r  that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
trevloosly  stated. 

Mr.  Appkx.  It  is  the  committee's  Informa- 
lon  gained  during  the  investigation  that  a 
Hjrtton  of  the  ftrst  month's  premium  was  to 
;o  back  to  the  Klavem  and  a  portion  go 
owarda  tbe  payment  of  expenses  of  Grand 
>ragon  Jones. 

AoeortUnc  to  the  report  of  commissions 
*id  to  Mr.  Komegay.  he  received  commls- 
lons  In  ths  amount  of  •3.M3.74. 

I  ask  you  what  amount  of  those  commls- 
lans  which  he  received  went  to  Mr.  Jones 
ir  to  any  of  the  Klavems,  Including  the 
:!apltal  City  Restoration  Association? 

Mr.  Bunann.  I  reapectfulJy  decline  to  an- 
wer  that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
trwlously  stated. 

Mr.  Appbx.  An  examination  of  the  appU- 
mtXoBM  showed  that  some  affiliated  crganl- 
atlOBw  In  this  program  were  tbe  Harnett 
Xmnty  Improrement  Association,  New  Han- 
iMr  County  improvement  Association.  Town 
I  Oountry  Sportsmens  Club.  Warren  County 
ttproTamant  Association.  Halifax  County 
Iportamsna  Club,  Unit  No.  65,  Unit  No.  23, 
rmt  Ro.  aa,  Umestone  Fishing  Club,  and 
hs  Keystoiw  FUhlng  Club. 

I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and  ask  you  to 
Ann  or  dsny  the  fact,  that  the  only  affilia- 
lon  betV0«n  these  names  and  the  Capital 
;ity  RastonUoQ  ASMoUUon  U  the  fact  that 
•Ob  and  •T«C7  one,  Including  the  Capital 
;ity  Restoration  Aasooiatlon,  is  a  Klan  group 
n  areas  dlstnbutad  throughout  the  State  of 
forth  CaroUna. 


Mr.  HtTDotws.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appxll.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  sifllrm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  the 
majority  of  the  applicants  for  Insurance  who 
signed  their  unit  name  to  be  the  Capital 
City  Restoration  Association  were  not  and 
had  never  been  members  of  the  Capital  City 
Restoration  Association  as  an  entity,  and  I 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  denv  that  statement  of 
fact. 

Mr.  Httdcins.  I  resjjectfuUy  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  upon  the 
groimds  previously  stated 

Mr.  Appmx.  Mr.  Hudglns.  the  committee 
has  Information  that  you  are  the  holder  of 
a  citizen's  band  radio  license.  Is  that  Infor- 
mation  correct? 

Mr.  Httdgins.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  upon  the 
groiinds  prevloiuly  stated. 

Mr.  Appxll.  Woiild  you  advise  the  com- 
mittee what  use  Is  made  of  citizen's  band 
radios  In  the  carrying  out  of  actions  and 
activities  of  the  Ku  KIux  Klan  in  the  Realm 
of   North   Carolina? 

Mr  HtnxjiNs.  I  resfjectfully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  upon  the 
grounds  previously  stated 

Mr.  App«ll.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Hud- 
glns, you  hold  two  licenses,  one  KKK  7906 
and  the  other  KGH  280  I  put  It  to  you  as 
a  fact,  and  ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the 
fact,  that  they  are  your  call  numbers  as- 
signed  you   under   your  application? 

Mr.  HtTDOlNS.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  upon  the 
grounds  previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appxll.  Mr.  Hudglns.  were  you  re- 
sponsible for  organizing  in  the  R&lei^h. 
North  Carolina,  area,  a  very  exclusive  unit 
of  the  Klan  which  Is  known  by  the  designa- 
tion of  No.  100? 

Mr.  HtnxjiNS.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
answer  that  question  based  upon  the 
grounds  previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appxll.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  staff  has 
no  further  questions  to  ask  this  witness. 

Mr.  WixTNEX.  What  Is  the  staff's  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  nature  of  this  exclusive 
Klan  organization  known   as   100? 

Mr.  APPia-L.  It  is  the  committee's  infor- 
mation that  this  exclusive  unit  was  one 
whereby  the  membership  of  It  would  be 
permitted  to  visit  any  Klavern  within  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  but  that  no  member 
not  a  member  of  that  Klavern  could  visit 
Klawrn  No.   100. 

It  is  a  tight  security  Klavern 

Mr.  Weltnix.     Thank  you. 

The  CHAIS.MAN.  Are  there  any  other 
questions  from  the  committee^ 

If  not,  the  witness  Ls  excused  and  Is 
released  from  his  subpena. 

The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

(Members  present  at  time  of  recess.  Rep- 
resentatives WtLLBs,  Pool,  Weltnxr,  Ash- 
saooK,  and  Bttchanan  .  i 

(Whereupon,  at  4  33  p.m.  the  subcom- 
mittee recessed,  to  reconvene  at  10  a.m  . 
Wednesday.  October  27,  1965  i 

I  Appexdex  II 

PAST  1 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
fn-Amerlcan  Activities  held  on  February  2. 
10«5; 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
met  In  executive  session  on  February  2,  1965. 
In  Room  225  of  the  Cannon  House  Office 
Building,  at  1:00  p.m.  The  following  mem- 
bers were  present:  Edwin  E.  Wnxis.  Chair- 
man; Wn.LiAM  M.  Tucx.  Job  R.  Pool  (en- 
tered at  1:11  pja.).  Richako  H.  Ichoxd. 
OBOaax  F.  ScMNKR,  Jb  ,  Chajllks  L.  Weltnxk. 
John  M.  Ashbsook,  Del  Clawson,  John  H. 
Buchanan.  Jb. 


"The  staff  members  present  were:  Francis 
J.  McNamara,  director;  William  Hltz,  general 
counsel;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle,  counsel;  Donald  T. 
Appell,  chief  Investigator;  and  Juliette  P. 
Joray,  recording  clerk. 

"The  Chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  1 : 04  p.m.,  and  welcomed  the  new  members 
of  the  Cc«nmlttee. 

"The  Chairman  stated,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  new  members,  that  this  was  the  Commit- 
tee's organizational  meeting,  at  which  cer- 
tain basic  resolutions  were  normally  adopted 
in  each  Congress.  As  each  resolution  was 
read  by  the  Director,  the  Chairman  explained 
the  reasons  for  Its  adoption. 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Ickord,  seconded  by 
Mr.  ASHBaooK,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

"  'BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Rules  of  Pro- 
cedure revised  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  during  the  First  Session 
of  the  87th  Congress  and  printed  under  the 
title  of  "Rules  of  Procedure — Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,"  together  with  all 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  be,  and 
they  are  hereby,  adopted  as  the  Rules  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  89th 
Congress. 

'•  't  *  *  •  •■ 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Ichobd,  seconded  by 
Mr.  AsHBBOOK,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

"  'BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Chairman 
be  authorized  and  empowered  from  time  to 
time  to  appoint  subcommittees  composed 
of  three  or  more  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  at  least  one  of 
whom  shall  be  of  the  minority  political  party, 
and  a  majority  of  whom  shall  constitute  a 
quorum,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  any 
and  all  acts  which  the  Committee  as  a  whole 
is  authorized  to  perform.' 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Pool,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Tuck,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted : 

•  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  authority  is  here- 
by delegated  to  each  subcommittee  on  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  which 
hereafter  may  be  appointed  to  determine  by 
a  majority  vote  thereof  whether  the  hearings 
conducted  by  It  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
or  shall  be  In  executive  session,  and  all  testi- 
mony taken  and  all  documents  introduced  in 
evidence  In  such  an  executive  session  shall 
be  received  and  given  as  full  consideration  for 
all  purposes  as  though  introduced  in  open 
session. 

,,  t*  •  •  •  •• 

"The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  3:22  p.m." 

PART    2 

The  following  Is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  held  on  March  30.  1965: 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties met  In  executive  session  on  March  30, 
1965,  at  9:00  a.m.  In  Room  225  of  the  Cannon 
House  Office  Building.-  The  following  mem- 
bers were  present:  Edwin  E.  Willis.  Chair- 
man;  WuxtAi*  Tuck,  Joe  R.  Pool.  Richard 

ICHORD,     GEOBOE     SENNER,     CHARLES    WELTNER, 

John  M.  Ashbrook,  Del  Clawson,  John  H. 
bochawan. 

"The  staff  members  present  were:  Francis 
J  McNamara,  director;  William  Hltz,  general 
counsel;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle,  counsel;  and  Juli- 
ette P.  Joray,  recording  clerk. 

"The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  9:15  ajn.,  and  stated  that  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting  was  to  decide  on  a  course  of 
action  concerning  the  Ku  Klux  man. 
■••  ■  •  •  • 

"A  resolution  for  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation to  carry  out  this  investigation  came 
up  for  discussion.  It  was  agreed  to  request 
the  sum  of  $50,000  for  this  purpose.  An 
amendment  was  offered  calling  for  the  con- 
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tinuance  of  the  Conmilttee's  preliminary  In- 
quiry Into  the  activities  of  the  Black  Mus- 
lims, the  Mlnutemen  and  the  American  Nazi 
Party  and  was  accepted.  The  amended  reso- 
lution reads  as  follows: 

•  'WHEREAS,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
89th  Congress  the  Chairman  Instructed  the 
staff  to  commence  a  preliminary  Inquiry  Into 
the  activities  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States  to  assist  the  Com- 
mittee in  determining  whether  It  should  au- 
thorize an  Investigation  of  the  Klan  organi- 
zations; and 

"  'WHEREAS,  the  Committee  on  February 
2,  1965.  by  resolution,  unanimously  directed 
the  Chairman  to  continue  the  preliminary 
inquiry;  and 

■  WHEREAS,  the  Chairman  has  today 
made  a  report  to  the  Committee  on  the 
results  of  this  preliminary  inquiry,  which 
report  clearly  indicates  that  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  Klan  organizations'  activities  are 
such  that  the  Committee  should  authorize 
an  investigation:  and 

•'  'WHEREAS,  the  President's  recent  public 
appveal  also  demonstrates  that  such  an  In- 
vestigation Is  Justified  and  necessary;  and 

■  WHEREAS,  the  President  has  offered  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government  In  such  an  Investigation; 
now  therefore, 

■■  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  Committee 
undertake  an  investigation  of  the  various 
Klau  organizations  and  their  activities  with 
the  view  of  holding  hearings  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  Congress  in  any  necessary  remedial 
legislation:   and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  inas- 
much as  the  appropriation  for  the  Commlt- 
tees  work  for  this  session  is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  it  to  undertake  this  Investigation  in 
addition  to  other  investigations  already  ap- 
proved and  under  way.  the  Chairman  Is  di- 
rected to  request  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion of  $50  000  to  conduct  an  Investigation 
of  Ku  Klux  Klan  organizations;  and 

•  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED.  That  the 
Chairman  is  directed  to  continue  the 
preliminary  inquiry  into  the  activities  of  the 
Black  Muslims,  the  Mlnutemen  and  the 
American  Nazi  Party  previously  authorized 
by  the  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  an  investigation  of  these 
groups  is  called  for.' 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pool,  seconded 
by  Mr,  Ashbrook.  that  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tion be  adopted.  The  yeas  and  nays  were 
.'■equested.  The  recording  clerk  called  the 
roll  and  each  member  in  answer  to  his  name 
responded  aye.  The  motion  carried  and  the 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  10:40  a.m." 

PART    3 

The  following  Is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  held  on  September  14, 
1965: 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties met  In  executive  session  on  September 
U.  1965,  in  Room  225  of  the  Cannon  House 
Office  Building  at  5:50  p.m.  The  following 
members  were  present:  Edwin  E.  Willis. 
Chairman;  William  Tuck,  Richard  H. 
ICHORD.  George  F.  Senner,  Del  Clawson, 
John  H.  Buchanan. 

'The  following  staff  members  were  present: 
Francis  J.  McNamara,  director;  William  Hltz, 
general  counsel;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle,  counsel; 
Donald  T.  Appell.  chief  investigator;  Philip 
Manuel,  Investigator;  and  Juliette  P.  Joray, 
recording  clerk. 

"•  •  •  *  • 

"It  was  moved  by  Mr.  .Senner.  seconded 
by  Mr.  Tuck,  and  unanimously  carried  that 
the  foregoing  amendments  to  the  Commit- 
tee's Rules  of  Procedure  be  adopted  and  that 
the  Rules  as  thus  amended  be  printed. 
'The  meeting  adjourned  at  6:40   p.m." 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  held 
on  September  30,  1965: 

"A  quorum  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  desig- 
nated to  conduct  hearings  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  various  Ku  Klux  Klan 
organizations  In  the  United  States  met  In 
executive  session  on  September  30,  1965,  at 
2:30  p.m.  In  Room  225  of  the  Cannon  House 
Office  Building.  The  following  members  were 
present:  Edwin  E.  Wh-lis,  Chairman; 
Charles  L.  Weltner,  John  M.  Ashbrook. 

"The  staff  members  present  were:  Francis 
J.  McNamara,  director;  William  Hltz,  general 
counsel;  Donald  T.  Appell,  chief  investigator; 
Philip  Manuel,  Investigator;  and  Juliette  P. 
Joray,  recording  clerk. 

"The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  2:40  p.m.,  and  stated  that  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting  was  to  consider  the  issuance 
of  subpoenas  for  public  hearings  scheduled 
to  be  held  in  the  Klan  Investigation  In  the 
near  future. 

"The  director  submitted  to  the  subcom- 
mittee a  list  of  prospective  witnesses  and 
explained  why  he  deemed  it  necessary  that 
they  be  called.  On  motion  by  Mr.  Ashbrook, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Weltner,  and  carried  unani- 
mously, the  subcommittee  authorized  the 
Issuance  of  subpoenas  for  the  following 
individuals: 

"North   Carolina:    •    •    •   Robert  Hudglns 


"The  meeting  adjourned  at  4:05  p.m." 

PART    s 

The  following  Is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  held 
on  October  6,   1965: 

"A  quorum  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  desig- 
nated to  conduct  hearings  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  various  Ku  Klux  Klan  or- 
ganizations in  the  Unlt«d  States  met  in  ex- 
ecutive session  on  October  6,  1965.  at  430 
p.m..  in  Room  225  of  the  Cannon  House  Of- 
fice Building.  The  following  members  were 
present:  Edwin  E.  Willis.  Chairman:  Joe  R. 
Pool.  Charles  L.  Weltner,  John  H.  Bu- 
chanan. 

"The  staff  members  present  were:  Francis 
J.  McNamara.  director:  Alfred  M.  Nlttle, 
counsel:  Donald  T.  Appell.  chief  investigator; 
Philip  Manuel,  Investigator,  and  Juliette  P. 
Joray.  recording  clerk. 

"The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  4:50  p.m. 

•  On  motion  of  Mr.  Pool,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Buchanan,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

•■  WHEREAS,  the  subcommittee  has  au- 
thorized on  September  30,  1965.  and  on  today, 
subpoenas  to  be  Issued  for  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses In  connection  with  Investigation  of 
Klan  organizations;  and 

■  WHEREAS,  the  director  has  explained 
to  the  subcommittee  the  necessity  and  perti- 
nency of  Issuing  subpoenas  with  clauses 
duces  tecum  for  the  production  of  books, 
papers,  and  documents  In  the  possession, 
custody,  or  control  of  witnesses  identified 
variously  as  officers  or  members  of  respec- 
tive Klan  organizations,  or  organizations  af- 
filiated with  such  Klan  organizations,  or  or- 
ganizations created  or  controlled  by  and  act- 
ing In  support  of  such  Klan  activities  or  its 
members,  who  may  be  possessed  of  such 
books,  papers,  and  documents,  relating  to 
the  organization  of  and  the  conduct  of  the 
business  or  affairs  of  such  organizations,  by 
virtue  of  their  official  position  or  which  may 
be  otherwise  available  to  them,  or  of  which 
they  may  be  possessed  or  entitled  to  posses- 


sion by  virtue  of  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws  of   the   respective  organizations; 

•  -THEREFORE,  Be  it  resolved  that  duces 
tecum  clauses  for  the  production  of  such 
books,  papers,  and  documents  are  explicitly 
authorized  for  the  subpoenas  theretofore  au- 
thorized on  September  30.  1964,  and  those 
authorized  today  ' 

••  •  •  •  •  • 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  7:35  p.m." 

PART  8 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  held 
on  January  6,  1966 : 

"A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  designated  by  the  Chair- 
man to  conduct  hearings  In  Washington, 
DC.  under  Committee  resolution  adopted 
March  30,  1965,  to  undertake  an  Investigation 
of  the  various  Ku  Klux  Klan  organizations 
and  their  activities,  met  In  executive  session 
on  January  6,  1966,  In  Room  429  of  the  Can- 
non Hotise  Office  Building,  at  12:05  p.m.  The 
following  members  of  the  subcommittee  were 
present:  Edwin  E.  Willis,  Chairman;  Jox  R. 
Pool,  Charles  L.  Weltner,  John  H. 
Buchanan. 

"The  staff  members  present  were:  Francis 
J.  McNamara,  director;  William  Hltz,  general 
counsel;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle,  counsel;  Donald  T. 
Appell,  chief  Investigator;  Philip  R.  Manuel, 
Investigator;  and  Juliette  P.  Joray,  recording 
clerk. 

"The  subcommittee  was  called  to  order  by 
Chairman  Wn-Lis.  who  stated  that  the  ptir- 
pose  of  the  meeting  was  to  consider  what  ac- 
tion the  subcommittee  should  take  regarding 
the  refusals  of :  •  •  •  Robert  Hudglns  in  his 
appearance  before  the  subcommittee  on 
October  26,  1965.  pursuant  to  a  subpoena  is- 
sued October  4,  1965,  and  served  up>on  him  on 
October  11,  1965;  •  •  •  to  produce  books, 
papers,  records,  and  documents  demanded  In 
said  subpoenas,  which  were  pertinent  to  the 
subject  or  question  under  inquiry  at  the 
hearings  conducted  by  the  said  subcommit- 
tee, and  what  recommendation  the  subcom- 
mittee would  make  to  the  full  committee  re- 
garding their  citation  for  contempt  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

"After  discussion  of  the  testimony  and 
proceedings  and  due  consideration  of  the 
matter  relating  Xo  Robert  Hudglns.  a  motion 
was  made  by  Mr.  Pool,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Buchanan,  and  unanimously  carried,  that  a 
report  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  refusal  of 
Robert  Hudglns  to  produce  before  said  sub- 
committee the  documents  and  items  de- 
manded of  him  as  set  forth  In  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  in  the  attachment  to  his  said 
subpoena  dated  October  4,  1965,  be  referred 
and  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  as  a  whole,  with  the  rec- 
ommedatlon  that  the  report  of  the  said  facts 
be  reported  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
In  order  that  the  said  Robert  Hudglns  be 
cited  lor  contempt  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  the  end  that  he  may  be  pro- 
ceeded against  in  the  manner  and  form  pro- 
vided by  law. 

••  •  •  •  *  * 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  12:30  p  m." 

PART   7 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  held  on  January  13, 
1966: 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties met  in  executive  session  on  January  13, 
1966,  at  9  45  a.m.,  in  Room  429.  Cannon 
House  Office  Building.  The  following  mem- 
bers were  present:  Edwin  E.  Willis.  Chair- 
man; Richard  H.  Ichord.  Geokce  F.  Senner, 
Charles  L.  Weltner,  Del  Clawson. 

"Also  present  were  the  following  staff  mem- 
bers: Francis  J  McNamara,  director.  Wil- 
liam Hltz.  general  counsel.  Alfred  M.  Nlttle, 
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c  nuiMl;  and  Juliette  P.  Joray.  recording 
clerk. 

"Cbalmutn  Wnxn  called  the  meeting  to 
ofder  at  B:4fi  ajn..  and  announced  that  this 
■  wclal  meeting  of  the  Conunlttee  waa  called, 
a  ter  notice  to  all  committee  members,  for 
t  ro  purposes,  the  first  *  *  * :  and  the  second 
t4  consider  a  recommendation  of  the  sub- 
c  >mmlttee    headed    by    the    Chairman,    Mr. 

V  'XLua,    appointed    to   conduct    hearings    in 

V  'ashlngton,  DC,  relating  to  the  Investlga- 
t  on  of  the  various  Klan  organizations  and 
t  kelr  activities,  which  commenced  on  Oc- 
t4b«r  10.   IMS,  that  •   *    *  Robert  Hudglns, 

•  •  and  •  •  •  be  dted  for  contempt  be- 
cause of  their  wUful  default  In  refusing  to 
p  "oduee  papers  In  their  appearance  before 
t  te  subcommittee,  having  been  summoned 
b  r  authority  of  the  Hoxise  of  Representa- 
t  rss  to  produce  certain  papers. 

•••  •  •  •  • 

"As  to  the  second  matter,  the  chairman 
reported  to  the  committee  that  hearings  were 
conducted  by  the  subcommittee  in  Waah- 
l!  icton,  D.C.,  commencing  on  October  19. 
1  )05.  and  thereafter,  as  contemplated  under 
t  te  Rssolutton  adopted  by  the  committee  on 
If  krch  30.  IMS:  that  the  subcommittee  met 
o  a  October  19.  1905.  and  thereafter  In  the 
C  ftUcUB  Room.  Cannon  House  OfDce  Build - 
li  ig,  Washington.  D.C..  to  receive  the  testl- 

0  oay  at  seyeral  witnesses  In  public  session. 
ii  LOtudlQg  the  witnesses  above-named,  who 
h  ul  been  duly  summoned  as  witnesses  to 
g  ve  testimony  and  to  produce  papers  uix>n 
t  k«  mattsr  under  Inquiry  before  the  com- 
oittss:    *    *    *    ;    that   the   witness,   Robert 

1  udglss,  was  called  and  appeared  before  the 
s  tboomnUttee  on  October  36,  1066,  a  quorum 
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o  the  lubooDunlttee  being  In  attendance; 
t  tat  the  witness,  Robert  Hudglns.  having 
b  ten  sworn  as  a  witness,  was  asked  to  pro- 
d  ice  before  said  subcommittee  the  books. 
p  ipera.  records  or  documents  demanded  of 
ti  Un  as  set  forth  in  paragraphs  numbered  ( 1 ) 
aid  (3)  In  the  attachment  to  his  subpoena 
U  sued  October  4,  196A.  and  served  upon  him 
o  1  October  ll,  1980;  that  he  wilfully  refused 
1 1  produce  said  papers  demanded  of  blm: 
*  *;  tba^tbe  subcommittee  duly  met  In 
e  wcuUTe  session  on  January  0.  1966.  a 
q  iionun  oC  the  subcommittee  being  In  at- 
ti  ndance  at  which  time  motions  were  made 
a  id  unanimously  adopted  with  respect  to 
e  tcb  of  said  persons,  to  wit.  •  •  •  Robert 
E  udglns,  •  •  •  and  •  •  • .  that  a  report  of 
1 10  facts  relating  to  the  refusals  of  each  of 
t  kem  to  produce  before  the  said  subcom- 
D  ittee  the  papers  and  documents  demanded 
o  each  of  them  as  set  forth  herein,  be  re- 
f(  rred  and  submitted  to  the  Oommlttee  on 

V  a-Amerlean  Activities  as  a  whole,  with  the 
r  oommendatlon  that  a  report  of  the  said 
fi  cts  relating  to  each  of  said  witnesses  be 
r  ported  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 

0  der  that  the  said  persons  be  cited  for  con- 

V  mpt  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Xt  I  the  end  that  each  may  be  proceeded 
a  ^nst  in  manner  and  form  provided  by 
11  w. 

**•  •  •  «  • 

"A  motion  was  made  by  Blr.  Weltnek. 
SI  conded  by  Mr.  Clawboh.  that  the  subcom- 
n  Ittee's  report  of  the  facts  relating  to  the 
r  fusals  of  Robert  Hudglns  to  produce  before 
a  Lid  subcommittee  the  papers  and  docu- 
D  ants  demanded  of  him  as  set  forth  In  para- 
g'aphs  numbered  (1)  and  (3)  In  the  stuch- 
s  «nt  to  Ma  said  subpoena  dated  October  4. 

1  M6,  be  and  the  same  Is  hereby  approved  and 
adopted,  and  that  the  Committee  on  Un- 

ActlTltlss  report  the  said  failures 
at  Bobsrt  Hudglns  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
s  otattTsa  to  the  end  that  the  said  Robert 
I  tirtglns  may  be  proceeded  against  In  the 
and  form  provided  by  law;  and  that 
th*  Chairman  of  this  Committee  Is  hereby 
a  jtborlMsd  and  directed  to  prepare  and  file 
s  ich  report  constituting  the  failures  of  the 


said  Robert  Hudglns.     The  motion  was  put 
to  a  vote  and  carried  unanimously. 

•  '■  •  •  *  • 

"The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  10:50  a.m." 

(Illustrations  identtfled  as  Robert  Hudglns 
Exhibits  Noe.  1.  2.  3.  4.  6A.  6B.  and  7  are 
omltt«d  because  of  mechanical  limitations 
In  printing  the  Congressionai.  Record.  All 
of  the  referenced  exhibits,  however,  are 
fully  illustrated  in  House  Report  No  1246 
which  was  Sled  and  printed  this  date.] 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  report  be  dispensed  with,  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fallows : 

H.  Res.  704 

Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  certify  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  to  the  re- 
fusals and  failures  of  Robert  Hudglns  to  pro- 
duce certain  pertinent  papers  In  compliance 
with  a  subpeoa  served  upon  him  and  as 
ordered  before  a  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee of  the  said  Committee  on  tfn-Amerl- 
can  Activities,  together  with  all  the  facta  In 
connection  therewith,  under  the  seal  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  the  end  that  the  said  Robert  Hudglns  may 
be  proceeded  against  In  the  manner  and  form 
provided  by  law. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROCEEDINGS     AGAINST     GEORGE 
FRANKLIN  DORSETT 

Mr.  WIT  .US.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
a  question  of  the  privileeie  of  the  House 
and  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  I  submit  a 
privileged  report  <Rept.  No.  1247). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Prockedinos      Against      George      Franklin 

DoRSETT 

I  Pursuant    to    title    3.    United   States    Code, 

sees.  1S2  and  194 1 
(Mr.   WnjLis,   from    the   Committee   on    Un- 
American    Activities,    submitted    the    fol- 
lowing    report     citing     George     Pranklln 
Dorsett) 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
as  created  and  authorized  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  through  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  601  of  the  79th  Congress,  sec- 
tion 121.  subsection  (q)  (2).  and  under  House 
Resolution  8  of  the  89th  Congress,  duly 
authorlEed  and  Issued  a  subpena  to  George 
Franklin  Dorsett.  The  subpena  directed 
George  Franklin  Dorsett  to  be  and  appear 
before  the  said  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  of  which  the  Honorable  Edwth 
E.  Willis  Is  chairman,  or  a  duly  appointed 
subcommittee  thereof,  on  October  26.  1966. 
at  10  a.m.,  at  the  ComnUttee  Room.  226  Can- 
non House  Office  Building.  Washington. 
D.C..  then  and  there  to  testify  touching 
matters  on  inquiry  committed  to  said  com- 
mittee, and  not  to  depart  without  leave  of 


said  committee,  and  commanding  him  to 
bring  with  him  and  produce  before  said 
committee,  or  a  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  certain  papers  as  designated 
by  said  subpena.  The  said  subpwna  served 
upon  George  FYanklln  Dorsett  Is  set  forth 
In  words  and  figures  as  follows: 
"UNrTED  States  or  America 
"Congress  of  the  United  States 

"To  George  FYanklln  Dorsett,  Greeting: 

"PtTRSUANT  to  lawful  authority,  You  Are 
Hereby  Commanded  to  be  and  appear  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  or  a  duly  ai>polnted  sub- 
committee thereof,  on  October  26,  1965,  at 
ten  o'clock,  a.m..  at  their  Committee  Room, 
226  Cannon  House  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  then  and  there  to  testify  touch- 
ing matters  of  Inquiry  committed  to  said 
committee,  and  not  to  depart  without  leave 
of  said  committee. 

"You  Are  Hereby  Commanded  to  bring 
with  you  and  produce  before  said  committee, 
or  a  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof, 
the  following:  Items  called  for  on  the  at- 
tached document  which  1p  made  a  part  of 
this  subpoena. 

"Hereof  Fail  Not,  as  you  will  answer  your 
default  under  the  pains  and  penalties  in 
such  cases  made  and  provided. 

"To  U.S.  Marshal  to  serve  and  return. 

"Given   under   my  hand   this  4th   day  of 
October,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1965. 
"E.  E.  Willis. 
"Chairman — Chairman    of    Subcommit- 
tee— Member   Designate   of  the  Com- 
mittee on   Un-American  Activities  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

"It  you  desire  a  conference  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Committee  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  hearing,  please  call  or  write  to:  Staff 
Director.  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. Washington  25.  D.C.,  Telephone:  CApltol 
4-3121— Ext.  3051. 

"attachment   to   SXTBPOENA   to  GEORGE  ITIANK- 
LIN    DORSETT    DATED    OCTOBER    4.    196  5 

"(1)  All  books,  records,  documents,  cor- 
respondence, and  memoranda  relating  to  the 
organization  of  and  the  conduct  of  business 
and  affairs  of  the  Invisible  Empire.  United 
Klans.  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  also  known  as  the  United  Klans  of 
America.  Inc.,  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
and  affiliated  organizations,  namely,  the  Ala- 
bama Rescue  Service,  Realm  (State)  of  North 
Carolina.  Province  It 5,  Realm  (State)  of 
North  Carolina.  In  your  possession,  custody 
or  control,  or  maintained  by  you  or  available 
to  you  as  as  Imperial  Kludd  (Chaplain) 
United  Klans  of  America,  Inc.,  Knights  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  Grand  Titan,  Province 
«5.  Realm  (State)  of  North  Carolina,  and 
as  an  employee  of  Realm  (State)  of  North 
Carolina  of  the  Invisible  Empire.  United 
Klans.  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of 
America.  Inc.,  also  known  as  the  United  Klans 
of  America.  Inc..  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan. 

"(2 1  All  books,  records,  documents,  cor- 
respondence, and  memoranda  In  your  posses- 
sion, custody  or  control,  or  maintained  by  or 
available  to  you.  in  your  capacity  as  Im- 
perial Kludd  (Chaplain)  United  Klans  of 
America.  Inc..  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
Grand  Titan.  Province  itb.  Realm  (State) 
of  North  Carolina,  and  as  an  employee  of 
Realm  (State)  of  North  Carolina,  of  the 
United  Klans  of  America.  Inc..  Knights  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  which  the  'Constitution 
and  Laws'  of  said  organization  authorize 
and  require  to  be  maintained  by  you  and 
any  other  officer  of  said  organization,  the 
same  being  In  your  possession,  custody  or 
control." 

This  subpena  was  duly  served  as  apf>ear8 
by  the  return  thereon  by  E.  Herman  Bur- 
rows, United  SUtes  marshal,  by  Elden  G. 
Crems,  his  deputy,  who  was  duly  authorized 
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to  serve  it.  The  return  of  service  of  said 
subpena  is  set  forth  In  w^ords  and  figures 
as  follows: 

■I  made  service  of  the  within  subpena  by 
delivering  a  copy  to  the  wlthln-named 
George  Franklin  Dorsett  at  Room  360  Poet 
Office  Building,  Greensboro,  N.C..  at  1:00 
o'clock,  p.m..  on  the  15th  day  of  October, 
1965. 

"E.  Herman  Burrows, 

"U.S.  Marshal. 
"By  Elden  G.  Crems.  CDUSM." 

The  said  George  Pranklln  Dorsett.  pursu- 
ant to  said  subpena.  and  In  compliance 
therewith,  appeared  before  a  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  on  October  27.  1965. 
which  had  convened  In  the  Caucus  Room, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building.  Washington, 
DC.  upon  notice  to  him;  and  the  said  sub- 
committee then  and  there  demanded  the 
production  of  the  papers  which  he  was  com- 
manded to  produce  and  as  designated  by  the 
said  subpena.  which  papers  were  pertinent 
to  the  matters  under  Inquiry  before  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  and 
lis  aforesaid  subcommittee.  The  said  George 
Franklin  Dorsett  refused  to  produce  said  pa- 
pers. 

The  foregoing  refusals  by  George  Frank- 
lin Dorsett  to  produce  the  papers  re- 
quired by  said  subpena  deprived  the  com- 
mittee of  pertinent  testimony  and  evidence 
regarding  matters  which  the  said  committee 
was  Instructed  by  law  and  House  resolution 
to  investigate,  and  places  the  said  witness  In 
contempt  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States. 

On  January  13.  1966,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  by  which  It  was  agreed  that  the 
said  committee  report  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  facts  relating  to  the  refusals 
of  George  Franklin  Dorsett  to  produce  before 
said  subcommittee  the  papers  demanded  of 
him  as  set  forth  In  paragraphs  numbered 
(1)  and  (2)  in  the  attachment  to  the  said 
subpena,  to  the  end  that  the  said  George 
Pranklln  Dorsett  may  be  proceeded  against 
in  the  manner  and  form  provided  by  law. 

The  record  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
said  subcommittee,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
appearance  of  the  said  George  Franklin  Dor- 
sett, Including  the  statement  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  subject  and  matter  under  In- 
quiry, Is  set  forth  In  Appendix  I,  hereto  at- 
tached and  made  a  part  hereof. 

Other  pertinent  committee  proceedings  are 
set  forth  in  Appendix  II,  and  made  a  part 
hereof. 

Appendix  I 
(Tuesday.  October  19.  1965) 
UNrTED    States   House   of   Repre- 
sentatives.     SUBCOMMrTTEE      OF 
THE   Committee   on    Un-Ameb- 

ICAN  ACTIVITIXS, 

Washington.  D.C. 

PUBLIC    HEARINGS 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  met.  pursuant  to  call,  at 
10  am.  in  the  Caucus  Room.  Cannon  House 
Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C,  Hon.  Ed- 
win E.  Willis  (chairman)   presiding. 

(Subcommittee  members:  Representatlvee 
Edwin  e.  Willis,  of  Louisiana.  Chairman: 
Joe  R.  Pool,  of  Texas;  Charles  L.  Weltner. 
of  Georgia;  John  M.  Ashbrook.  of  Ohio;  and 
John  H.  Buchanan.  Jr.,  of  Alabama.) 

Subcommittee  members  present:  Repre- 
sentatives Willis,  Pool.  Weltner.  Ashbrook, 
and  Buchanan. 

Committee  member  also  present:  Repre- 
wntatlve  George  F.  Senner,  Jr..  of  Arizona. 

Staff  members  present:  Francis  J.  Mc- 
Namara,  director;  William  Hltz.  general 
counsel;  Alfred  M.  NIttle.  counsel;  Donald 
T  Appeli,  chief  Investtgator,  and  Philip  R. 
Manuel,  investigator. 


The  Chairman.  The  subcommittee  will 
come  to  order. 

tinder  the  rules  of  the  House,  the  Chair  is 
required  to  make  an  optenlng  statement,  and 
I  now  proceed  to  make  It. 

The  regulcu-  members  of  the  subcommittee 
are  myself,  as  chairman,  Mr.  Pool,  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Weltner,  of  Georgia,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity or  Republican  member,  Mr.  Ashbrook.  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Alabama. 

We  are  very  pleased,  however,  to  have  with 
us  a  member  of  the  full  committee.  Mr. 
Senner.  I  would  hope  as  we  go  along  that 
other  members  of  the  full  committee  might 
be  able  to  attend  for  as  long  as  they  desire. 

Now  for  the  opening  statement. 

This  subcommittee  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  Is  convened 
to  hold  hearings  pursuant  to  a  resolution 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  full  committee 
on  March  30,  1965.  That  resolution  reads  as 
follows : 

"WHEREAS,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
89  th  Congress  the  Chairman  Instructed  the 
staff  to  commence  a  preliminary  inquiry  Into 
the  activities  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  organiza- 
tions In  the  United  States  to  assist  the  Com- 
mittee In  determining  whether  It  should  au- 
thorize an  investigation  of  the  Klan  organi- 
zations; and 

"WHEREAS,  the  Committee  on  February  2. 
1965,  by  resolution,  unanimously  directed 
the  Chairman  to  continue  the  preliminary 
Inquiry;  and 

"WHEREAS,  the  Chairman  has  today  made 
a  report  to  the  Committee  on  the  results  of 
this  preliminary  Inquiry,  which  report 
clearly  Indicates  that  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  Klan  organizations'  activities  are  such 
that  the  Committee  should  authorize  an  In- 
vestigation; and 

"WHEREAS,  the  President's  recent  public 
appeal  also  demonstrates  that  such  an  In- 
vestigation Is  Justified  and  necessary;  and 

"WHEREAS,  the  President  has  offered  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government  in  such  an  Investigation; 
now  therefore. 

"BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Committee 
undertake  an  Investigation  of  the  various 
Klan  organizations  and  their  activities  with 
the  view  of  holding  hearings  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  Congress  in  any  necessary  remedial 
legislation;  and 

"BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  inas- 
much as  the  appropriation  for  this  Commit- 
tee's work  for  this  session  is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  it  to  undertake  this  investigation  in 
addition  to  other  Investigations  already  ap- 
proved and  under  way,  the  Chairman  is  di- 
rected to  request  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion of  $50,000  to  conduct  an  investigation  of 
Ku  Klux  Klan  organizations;  and 

"BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the 
Chairman  Is  directed  to  continue  the  prelimi- 
nary Inquiry  into  the  activities  of  the  Black 
Muslims,  the  Minutemen  and  the  American 
Nazi  Party  previously  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mittee, for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  an  investigation  of  these  groups  is 
called  for." 

As  this  resolution  indicates,  the  commit- 
tee's decision  to  undertake  an  investigation 
of  Ku  Klux  Klan  organizations  in  this  coun- 
try was  made  only  after  careful  consideration 
and  on  the  basis  of  certain  Information  con- 
cerning Elian  activities  then  In  its  possession. 
Late  last  year,  the  committee  dlscufsed  the 
growing  activities  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klans  and 
a  suggestion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pool  that  an 
investigation  be  considered. 

Before  any  formal  Investigation  is  author- 
ized by  the  committee.  It  Is  usual  to  make  a 
preliminary  inquiry.  The  staff  was.  therefore, 
directed  to  do  so  in  this  Instance.  Other 
Members  of  Congress  subsequently  expressed 
themselves  on  the  subject,  particularly  Mr. 
Weltner,  who  called  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 


At  Its  organizational  meeting  on  February 
2  of  this  year,  the  committee  unanimously 
authorized  the  continuance  of  this  prelimi- 
nary Inquiry.  Thereafter,  the  staff  reported 
to  the  committee  from  time  to  time  and, 
on  March  30.  the  committee  voted  unani- 
mously that  a  formal  Investigation  be  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  holding  hearings 
which  would  assist  the  Congress  in  drafting 
such  remedial  legislation  as  it  deemed  ap- 
propriate and  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
problems   created   by   Klan   activities. 

On  April  14  of  this  year,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  312  to  43, 
adopted  House  Resolution  310,  authorizing 
the  expenditure  of  $50,000  for  the  com- 
mittee's inveertlgatlon  of  Ku  Klux  Klan 
organizations. 

What  must  Congress  know  to  determine 
whether  legislation  Is  called  for  In  this  area 
and.  If  so,  what  type  legislation  will  be 
effective? 

It  must  know  the  objectives  and  purposes 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klans,  their  structure  and 
organizations,  their  affiliated  organizations, 
and  groups  created  or  controlled  by  them  or 
organized  to  support,  defend,  and  assist 
them.  The  Congress  must  know  their  con- 
stitutions and  bylaws,  the  type  of  activities 
In  which  they  engage,  how  they  are  con- 
trolled, who  their  key  officers  are,  how  Klan 
groups  are  financed,  and  what  their  funds 
are  used  for.  It  must  know  whether  the 
Klans  subscribe  to — and  use — Illegal  means 
to  achieve  either  declared  or  concealed  ob- 
jectives. The  Congress  must  know  whether 
the  operations  and  actions  directed  and 
carried  out  by  Klan  leaders  and  certain 
members  are  In  accord  with  the  wishes  of 
the  membership  as  a  whole,  or  whether 
certain  activities  are  engaged  In  without  the 
knowledge  and  approval  of  the  membership. 
It  mtist  know  whether  Klan  recruits  are  in- 
formed of  the  true  nature  and  purposes  of 
the  Klans — or  whether  they  are  hoodwinked 
Into  Joining  them.  It  must  also  know,  of 
course,  something  of  the  size,  strength,  and 
scope  of  the  Klan  movement.  TTiese  are 
the  matters  which  are  the  subject  of  this 
Inquiry. 

At  the  time  the  committee  decision  to 
conduct  this  InqiUry  was  announced,  certain 
Klan  leaders  stated  publicly  that  they  wel- 
comed the  Investigation.  Those  statements 
were  encouraging,  if  true.  It  is  the  com- 
mittee's hope  that  they  really  meant  them. 

The  Investigative  work  done  by  the  com- 
mittee preparatory  to  these  hearings,  In  my 
belief,  has  been  thorough.  It  Is  my  inten- 
tion that  these  hearings  will  lae  fair  In  every 
respect.  For  this  reason,  Klan  leaders  and 
members  will  have  nothing  to  fear  or  lose 
by  cooperating  fully  with  the  committee  by 
telling  all,  and  everything  they  know  about 
Klan  operations.  T^ey  have  nothing  to  fear 
or  lose,  that  Is,  if  they  have  nothing  to 
hide — nothing  to  hide  from  the  Congress, 
nothing  to  hide  from  the  American  people, 
and  nothing  to  hide  from  the  rank-and-file 
Klan  membership. 

I  would  point  out  to  all  witnesses  sum- 
moned to  testify  in  this  Inquiry  that  It  Is 
being  conducted  by  a  duly  and  lawfully 
constituted  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  Congress, 
the  lawmaking  branch  of  our  Government, 
and  that  the  courts  have  held,  over  and  over 
again,  tliat  every  American  citlBen  has  a 
duty  to  answer  all  pertinent  questions  asked 
him  in  such  an  Inquiry. 

The  Supreme  Court  In  a  1957  decision 
growing  out  of  another  Inquiry  by  this  com- 
mittee reiterated  a  fundamental  principle  of 
our  Government  when  It  stated: 

"The  power  of  Congress  to  conduct  Inves- 
tigations is  inherent  In  the  legislative  proc- 
ess." 

It  then  went  on  to  say : 

"It  is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  all  cltl- 
Bens  to  cooperate  with  the  Congress  in  its 
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tBortm  to  obtain  th*  facta  needed  for  In- 
«lllgent  leglalatlve  action.  It  la  their  un- 
«iiilttlng  obligation  to  respond  to  subpenaa. 
■o  reapeet  the  dignity  of  the  Congresa  and 
ta  cammltt«ea  and  to  teatlfy  fully  with  re- 
ipect  to  mattera  within  the  province  of  prop- 
ir  inveatlgatlon.  {U.S.  t.  Watkiru.  3M  U.S. 
178.)  IBmphaaU  added.)" 
That  tbla  waa  not  a  new  or  novel  holding 

'  >y   the  Court   la   Indicated   by   many   much 

•  larller  ruUnga  of  almllar  nature  and,  for 
sample,  by  a  relatively  recent  report  of  a 

'  peeUl  committee  of  the  American  Bar  Aa- 
loclatlon  which  In  1953 — without  evoking 
my  proteat — atatad  that: 

"Every  citizen,  when  called  aa  a  wltneas, 

laa  the  duty  to  dlacloae  any  facta  within  hla 

uiowledge  aought  by  a  court  or  by  a  duly 

»natltuted   leglalatlve  committee." 

Oenerally.  the  committee  recognizes  only 

I  ine  valid  reason  for  a  witness'  refusal  to 
inawer  pertinent  queatlons — the  Invocation 

I  if  the  fifth  amendment,  a  statement  by  the 

rltneaa  that  It  la  hla  belief  that  an  honest 

mawer  to  the  question  might  lead  to  his  be- 

ng  prowcut«d  for  a  criminal  act. 

The  varloua  Klan  organizations  operating 

:  n  this  country  today  proclaim  that  they  are 
Mtrlotlc,  100  percent  Americana,  Christian. 
aor»l,  and  law  abiding  I  hope,  therelore. 
hat  we  win  not.  In  these  hearings,  experience 
rhat  we  have  so  often  seen  In  practically  all 

I  if  our  Investlgatlona  In  other  areas  of  the 
ommittae's  Jurisdiction — witness  after  wlt- 
keaa  finding  It  neceasary,  cr  feeling  the  need. 
o  Invoke  the  fifth  amendnient.  again  and 
igaln,  when  asked,  not  about  his  beliefs,  but 
ibout  hla  actlona. 

All  witnesses,  as  I  have  said — and  I  stress 
hla — win  have  the  right  to  make  proper  In- 
'ocation  of  the  fifth  amendment  In  this  in- 
juiry.  The  American  people,  however,  are 
lot  likely  to  look  with  favor  on  such  re- 
:ourae  by  persons  who  proclaim  from  the 
ooftopa  that  they  are  saviors  of  America  and 
Mtrlots  second  to  none.  The  public  cannot 
>e  expected  to  approve  such  action  In  these 
learlngs  any  more  than  It  has  In  other  in- 
lulrlea  In  which  witnesses  have  taken  refuge 
n  constitutional  provisions  even  while  con- 
ipirtng  to  destroy  the  Constitution. 

And  talking  about  conspiracy,  I  would  add 
his  point:  There  are  varous  kinds  of  con- 
piracy,  in  addition  to  that  which  Is  aimed 
Lt  the  destruction  of  our  Government,  and 
m  kinds  are  outlawed.  As  Justice  Robert  H. 
rackaon  stated  In  hU  concurring  opinion  in 
be  caae  of  Dennis  versus  United  States: 
The  ConsUtutlon  doea  not  make  conspiracy 
i  civil  right " 

In  hla  concurring  opinion  in  another  caae, 
that  of  America  Communications  Associa- 
ttons  varvua  DoiuIm,  Justice  Jackson  pointed 
3ut  that: 

"The  conapirmcy  principle  has  traditionally 
tMen  employed  to  protect  society  against  all 
'ganging  up"  or  concerted  action  in  viola- 
tion of  Ita  Uwi.  No  term  passes  that  this 
Coiut  does  not  sustain  convictions  based  on 
that  doctrine  for  violations  of  the  antitrust 
lawa  or  other  statutes.  •  •  •  (AC. A.  v. 
DoimU,  3SS  U.S.  982.)" 

Conspiracy  to  take  a  man's  life,  to  Injure 
him,  or  to  deny  certain  groups  of  people 
their  rights  Is  no  mor«  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution than  Is  conspiracy  to  destroy  our 
Ooremment.  Conspiracy,  In  and  of  Itself, 
ts  so  Inimloal  to  ordered  society  that  there  Is 
a  broMl  Federal  statute  which  makes  It  a 
crime  to  conspire  to  commit  any  offense 
•gainst  the  United  States.  (Title  18.  U.8.C.. 
sw.  871.) 

And  there  Is  a  third,  specific  kind  of  con- 
spiracy I  must  mention  here — the  secret 
g»Tig««g  up  of  any  group  to  punish  or  harm 


a  psnon  in  any  way  bacause  that  person  has, 
in  Itna  with  his  duties  as  a  clttaen.  testified 
befon  a  eongresslonsl  committee,  giving  the 
comnilttas  tha  kind  of  Information  the  Con- 
gnm  must  haT«  to  anaot  laws  for  ths  gen- 
«ral  walfan. 


That  kind  of  conspiracy,  like  all  other 
forms,  is  outlawed.  In  fact,  influencing  or 
Injuring  witnesses  ts  so  destructive  of  the 
American  way  of  life,  eating  away  at  Its 
legislative  foundation,  that  It  Is  a  criminal 
act,  even  when  there  la  no  conspiracy  in- 
volved In  It.  The  very  act  of  harming,  or 
of  attempting  to  harm.  Influence,  or  Intimi- 
date, a  subpenaed  witness  to  keep  him  from 
talking  or  of  injuring  or  threatening  a  wit- 
ness because  he  has  cooperated  with  the 
Congress  by  giving  testimony  is  punishable 
by  6  years  in  prison  and  or  a  fine  of  $5,000. 

And  I  want  to  state  for  the  record,  here 
and  now.  that  no  one  had  better  attempt  to 
violate  this  law  In  regard  to  any  witness 
under  subpena  to  testify  In  this  inquiry  If 
anyone  does,  then  Just  as  certainly  as  I  am 
sitting  here  today.  I  will  do  all  in  my  power 
to  see  that  the  guilty  party,  or  partie.s,  are 
punished  according  to  the  law.  and  I  know 
that  all  other  members  of  the  convmittee 
feel  the  same  way  about  it  because  we  have 
discussed  It  many  times.  Being  informed,  as 
they  are,  of  the  facts  developed  to  date  In 
this  Investigation,  the  subcommittee  mem- 
bers have  quite  naturally  formed  certain 
tentative  opinions  of  some  Klan  groups  and 
their  leaders  However,  we  are  not  going  to 
prejudice  the  issue  These  fiicts  have  raised 
questions  In  our  minds,  but  In  any  human 
undertaking  there  can  be  error,  and  it  is  also 
possible  that  there  might  be  some  explana- 
tion for  certain  of  the  facts  we  have  uncov- 
ered. That  is  one  reason  why  this  public 
hearing  Is  being  held — to  test  the  accuracy 
of  our  Investigative  effort  and  to  give  the 
persons  concerned  an  opportunity  to  answer 
the  questions  that  have  been  raised  in  our 
minds — to  deny,  to  qualify,  to  confirm,  to 
explain. 

This  is  as  It  should  be.  Congress  cannot 
legislate  on  the  basis  of  investigation  alone. 
It  should,  and  must,  test  the  results  of  its 
inveatlgatlons,  except  when  national  secu- 
rity precludes  It.  In  public  hearings.  This  is 
what  we  have  done  in  the  past:  it  Is  what 
we  will  do  in  the  future  This  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  rules  of  the  House,  and 
with  court  decisions.  We  are  engaged  In  the 
business  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
and  they  have  a  right  to  be  able  to  see  and 
judge  for  themselves  how  that  business  Is 
being  conducted 

Lot  me  remind  all  that  this  is  an  inquiry, 
not  R  prosecution.  We  are  an  investigating 
committee.  We  are  charged  with  the  duty 
of  developing  facts  about  the  Klans  and 
making  them  a  part  of  a  public  record,  not 
to  convict  anyone  of  anything,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  Congress  in  the  per- 
formance of  its   legislative   function. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  all  witnesses 
summoned  to  testify  In  these  hearings  to 
testify  fully  and  honestly,  without  evasion 
or  subterfuge  and  without  fear.  This  is  your 
duty.  If  you  truly  have  the  national  inter- 
est at  heart,  this  is  what  you  will  do.  By 
way  of  both  encouragement  and  warning.  I 
want  to  say  that  this  is  a  country  of  law, 
that  It  is  strong  and  secure;  and  that  no 
Individuals,  groups,  or  conspiracies  within  its 
borders  can,  or  will,  prevail  against  its  laws. 

I  now  offer  for  inclusion  in  the  record  the 
July  19,  1966,  order  of  appointment  of  the 
sutjcommlttee   to  conduct   these   hearings 

That  order  reads  as  follows,  that  order  of 
mine  as  chairman,  addressed  to  Mr.  McNa- 
mara.  the  director  of  the  committee: 

"Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  law 
and  the  Rules  of  this  Committee,  I  hereby 
appoint  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  consisting  of  Hon- 
orable Jox  R.  Pool.  Honorable  CHAai.ES  L. 
WKLTNEa,  Honorable  John  M.  Ashb>ook.  and 
Honorable  John  H.  Bttchanan,  Jr..  as  asso- 
ciate members,  and  myself,  as  Chairman,  to 
conduct  hearings  in  Washington.  DC,  com- 
mencing on  or  about  Tuesday,  July  20.  1966, 
and/or  at  such  other  times  thereafter  and 
places    as    said    subcommittee    shall    deter- 


mine, as  contemplated  by  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  the  30th  day 
of  March.  1965,  authorizing  hearings  con- 
cerning the  activities  of  the  various  Ku 
Klux  Klan  organizations  In  the  United 
States. 

"Please  make  this  action  a  matter  of  Com- 
mittee record. 

"If  any  member  Indicates  his  Inability  to 
serve,  please  notify  me. 

"Given  under  my  hand  this  19th  day  of 
July,  1965. 

"Edwin  E.   Willis, 
"Chairman,    Committee    on    Un-Ameri. 

can  Activities." 
•  •  •  •  • 

(Wednesday,  October  27.  1965) 
VtiTTED   States  Housk   or   Ripre- 

SENTATTVIS.       SUBCOMMITTIE      ON 

Un-Amikican  AcnvmEs. 

Washington.  D.C. 

PUBLIC    HEARINGS 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  met,  pursuant  to  re- 
cess, at  10:15  a.m..  In  the  Caucus  Room, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC.  Hon.  Joe  R.  Pool  presiding. 

(Subcommittee  members:  Representatives 
Edwin  E.  Willis,  of  Louisiana,  chairman; 
Joe  R.  Pool,  of  Texas;  Charles  L.  Weltner, 
of  Georgia:  John  M.  Ashbrook,  of  Ohio:  and 
John  H.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  of  Alabama.) 

Subcommittee  members  present:  Repre- 
sentatives Pool,  Weltner,  and  Ashbrook. 

Staff  members  present:  Francis  J.  Mc- 
Namara,  director;  William  Hltz,  general 
counsel;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle,  counsel;  Donald  T. 
Appell,  chief  Investigator;  and  Philip  R. 
Manuel,  Investigator. 

Mr.  Pool.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to 
order. 

For  the  Information  of  the  press,  Mr.  Willis 
will  not  be  here  today  and  I  am  presiding 
In  his  place. 

Counsel,  will  you  call  your  next  witness? 

Mr.  Appell.  George  Franklin  Dorsett. 

Mr.  Pool.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testi- 
mony you  axe  about  to  give  will  be  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  Dorsett.  I  afllnn. 

Mr.  Pool.  Do  you  solemnly  affirm  that  the 
testimony  you  are  about  to  give  will  be  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  you  so  affirm? 

Mr.  Dorsett.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  FRANKLIN  DORSETT, 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  COtJNSEL,  LESTER  V.  CHAL- 
MERS.   JR. 

Mr.  Pool.  Go  ahead.  Mr.  Counsel. 

Mr.  Appell.  Would  you  state  your  full 
name  for  the  record,  please,  sir? 

Mr.  Dorsett.  George  P.  Dorsett. 

Mr.  Appell.  Are  you  appearing  before  the 
committee  this  morning  in  accordance  with 
a  subpena  served  upon  you  at  1:00  o'clock 
p.m.  on  the  15th  day  of  October  1965  by 
Deputy  Marshal  Crems? 

Mr.  Dorsett.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Appell.  Are  you  represented  by 
counsel? 

Mr.  Dorsett.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Appell.  WIU  counsel  please  Identify 
himself  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Chalmeks.  I  am  Lester  V.  Chalmers,  Jr.. 
attorney-at-law.  room  501.  First  Federal 
Building,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Apptll.  Mr.  Dorsett,  when  and  where 
were  you  bom? 

Mr.  Dorsett.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel  my  answer  might  tend  to 
Incriminate  me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  the  amendments  5,  1. 
4,  and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  Appell.  Were  you  bom  48  years  ago  in 
St.  Louis.  Missouri? 
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Mr.  Dorsett.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel  my  answer  might  tend  to 
incriminate  me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  the  amendments  5.  1. 
4.  and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  Appell.  Would  you  give  the  committee 
a  resume  of  your  educational  background? 

Mr.  Dorsett.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel  my  answer  might  tend  to 
incriminate  me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5.  1.4,  and 

14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Mr  Appell  Isn't  It  a  fact  that  If  we  use 
today's  terminology,  you  would  be  known  as 
a  dropout? 

Mr.  Dorsett.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  for  the  reason  that  I 
honestly  feel  my  answer  might  tend  to  in- 
criminate me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  the  amendments  5,  1, 
4.  and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr  Appkll.  Would  you  give  the  commit- 
tee a  complete  r^sum^  of  your  employment 
background? 

Mr  Dorsett.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  your  prin- 
cipal background,  employment  background, 

15  ihat  of  a  house  painter? 

Mr  Dorsett.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr  Appell.  Mr.  Dorsett,  the  subpena 
served  up>on  you  commanded  you  to  bring 
with  yoxi  and  to  produce  before  said  com- 
mittee Items  called  for  In  two  paragraphs. 
Paragraph  1  reads: 

All  books,  records,  documents,  correspond- 
ence, and  memoranda  rilatlng  to  the  organi- 
zation of  and  the  conduct  of  business  and 
affairs  of  the  Invisible  Empire,  United  Klans. 
Knights  of  the  Ku  Klvix  Klan  of  America, 
Inc.,  also  known  as  the  United  Klans 
of  America,  Inc.,  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  and  afllllated  organizations,  namely, 
the  .Alabama  Rescue  Service,  Realm  (State) 
of  North  Carolina.  Province  itb.  Realm 
(State)  of  North  Carolina,  In  your  possession, 
custody  or  control,  or  maintained  by  you  or 
available  to  you  as  Imperial  Kludd  (Chap- 
lain i  United  Klans  of  America,  Inc.,  Knights 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  Grand  Titan,  Province 
r5,  Realm  (State)  of  North  Carolina,  and 
as  an  employee  of  Realm  (State)  of  North 
Carolina  of  the  Invisible  Empire.  United 
Klans,  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of 
.\merica.  Inc.,  also  known  as  the  United 
Klans  of  America,  Inc.,  Knights  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan." 

I  ask  you  to  produce  the  documents  called 
for  by  paragraph  1  of  the  subpena. 

Mr.  Dorsett.  I  respectfully  decline  to  de- 
liver to  the  committee  any  and  all  records 
as  requested  by  this  committee  under  the 
subpena  dated  October  15,  1965.  for  that  in- 
formation Is  not  relevant  and  germane  to  the 
subject  under  Investigation,  and  the  same 
would  not  aid  the  Congress  In  the  consid- 
eration of  any  valid  remedial  legislation,  nor 
l!  such  Inquiry  within  the  scope  of  that  au- 
thorised to  be  Investigated  by  Rule  XI  of 
the  rules  adopted  by  the  89th  Congress,  by 
Ho\ise  Resolution  8,  adopted  January  4,  1965. 
I  respectfully  decline  to  deliver  to  the  com- 
mittee any  and  all  documents  as  demanded 
by  the  committee  in  the  subpena  dated 
October  15,  1966,  for  the  reason  that  I  hon- 
estly feel  that  to  do  so  might  tend  to  in- 
criminate me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as 
guaranteed  to  me  by  the  amendments  6,  1,4. 
and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the 
witness  be  directed  to  produce  the  docu- 
ments. 


Mr.  Pool.  Mr.  Chalmers? 

Mr.  Chalmcbs.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
stipulations  that  have  heretofore  been  en- 
tered with  respect  to  the  chairman's  order 
we  can  make  with  respect  to  this  witness  also. 

Mr.  Pool.  I  will  read  the  stipulation. 

1.  That  the  witness  has  been  furnished  a 
copy  of  the  chairman's  opening  statement  of 
October  19,  1965,  and  he  Is  familiar  with  Its 
contents. 

2.  That  the  directions  of  the  subpena  to 
produce  the  documents  called  for  are  made 
to  the  witness  In  the  official  representative 
capacity  described  In  the  subpena. 

Is  that  the  stipulation? 

Mr.  Chalmers.  Yes,  sir;  that  Is  the  same 
one  we  have  heretofore  entered.  That  Is 
stipulated  with  respect  to  this  witness  also. 

Mr.  Pool.  And  you  agree  to  It? 

Mr.  Chalmers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pool.  Mr.  Dorsett  I  direct  you  to  pro- 
duce the  records  called  for  In  paragraph  1  of 
the  subpena. 

Mr.  DoRSLTT.  I  respectfully  decline  to  de- 
liver to  this  committee  any  and  all  records 
as  requested  by  this  committee  under  the 
subpena  dated  October  15,  1965,  for  that 
Information  Is  not  relevant  and  germane 
to  the  subject  under  Investigation  and  the 
same  would  not  aid  the  Congress  In  the  con- 
sideration of  any  valid  remedial  legislation, 
nor  Is  such  Inquiry  within  the  scope  of  that 
authorized  to  be  Investigated  by  Rule  XI  of 
the  rules  adopted  by  the  89th  Congress,  by 
House  Resolution  8,  adopted  January  4. 
1965. 

I  respectfully  decline  to  deliver  to  the 
committee  any  and  all  documents  as  de- 
manded by  the  committee  In  the  subpena 
dated  October  15,  1965,  for  the  reason  that 
I  honestly  feel  that  to  do  so  might  tend  to 
Incriminate  me  In  the  violation  of  my  rights 
as  guaranteed  to  me  by  amendments  5,  1.  4. 
and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  Pool.  Your  objection  Is  overruled. 

Do  you  care  to  make  any  further  answer? 

(Witness   confers   with   counsel.) 

Mr.  Pool.  Proceed,  counsel. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Dorsett,  under  part  2  of 
the  subpena,  you  are  commanded  to  bring 
with  you  and  to  produce  the  documents  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

"All  books,  records,  documents,  corre- 
spondence, and  memoranda  in  your  p>osses- 
slon,  custody  or  control,  or  maintained  by 
or  available  to  you.  In  your  capacity  as  Im- 
perial Kludd  (Chaplain)  United  Klans  of 
America,  Inc.,  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
Grand  Titan.  Province  #5.  ReeOm  (State)  of 
North  Carolina,  and  as  an  employee  of 
Realm  (State)  of  North  Carolina,  of  the 
United  Klans  of  America.  Inc.,  Knights  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  which  the  'Constitution 
and  Laws'  of  said  organization  authorize 
and  require  to  be  maintained  by  you  and 
any  other  officer  of  said  organization,  the 
same  being  In  your  possession,  custody  or 
control." 

I  ask  you  to  produce  those  documents 
called  for  by  your  subpena. 

Mr.  Dorsett.  I  respectfully  decline  to  de- 
liver to  the  committee  any  and  all  records 
requested  by  the  committee  under  the  sub- 
pena dated  October  15,  1965,  based  on  the 
grounds   heretofore   stated. 

Mr.  Pool.  Mr.  Chalmers,  the  same  stipula- 
tion that  I  read  a  while  ago  Is  agreeable  for 
this  particular  paragraph? 
Mr.  Chalmers.  Yes.  sir. 
Mr.  Afpkll.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  a  de- 
mand for  the  production. 

Mr.  Pool.  Mr.  Dorsett.  I  direct  you  to  pro- 
duce the  books,  records,  and  documents  and 
other  Items  called  for  under  paragraph  2  of 
the  subpena. 

(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 
Mr.  Dorsett.  I  respectfully  decline  to  pro- 
duce the  doctiments  requested  based  on  the 
grounds  heretofore  stated. 


Mr.  Pool.  Your  objection  is  overruled,  if 
you  don't  care  to  make  any  further  state- 
ment, we  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Dorsett,  when  did  you  first 
become  a  member  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan? 

Mr.  Dorsett.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  for  the  reason  that  I  hon- 
estly feel  my  answer  might  tend  to  Incrimi- 
nate me  In  violation  of  my  rights  as  guaran- 
teed to  me  by  amendments  5.  1.4,  and  14  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  Appell.  Wasn't  your  first  Klan  affilia- 
tion with  a  Klan  group  known  as  the  North 
Carolina  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  which 
was  headed  In  1958  by  James  W.  "Catfish" 
Cole? 

Mr.  DoasETT.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr,  Appell.  I  put  it  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact  that  as  a 
member  of  that  organization,  you  were  the 
grand  kludd  or  chaplain. 

Mr.  Dorsett.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  suited. 

«  «  •  •  • 

Mr.  Appell.  When  the  North  Carolina 
Knlghte  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  folded.  Is  It 
a  fact  that  Imperial  Wizard  Edwards,  because 
of  the  knowledge  he  possessed  of  you,  denied 
you  membership  In  the  U.S.  Klans? 

Mr.  Dorsett.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  With  the  breakup  of  the  U.S. 
Klans  following  the  death  of  Imperial  Wizard 
Edwards,  there  was  formed  the  United  Klans 
of  America  growing  out  of  a  splinter  of  the 
old  U.S.  Klans.  Did  you  then  become  afllli- 
ated  with  the  United  Klans  of  America? 

Mr.  Dorsett.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  Did  you  become  exalted  cyclops 
of  a  United  Klans  Klavem  In  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  Dorsett,  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upwn  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  I  put  it  to  you  aa  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  in 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  today  there  Is  a 
Klan  group,  or  Klavern.  known  as  the  Pine- 
dale  Saddle  Club  No.  10,  whose  officers  are 
Jesse  M.  Swain  and  Milton  Henderson? 

Mr.  Dorsett.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated 

Mr.  Pool.  What  was  the  name  of  that  or- 
ganization? 

Mr.  Appell.  Pinedale  Saddle  Club.  No.  10. 
Mr.  Weltner.  Is  that  the  major  Klavern  in 
the   area    In    the    United    Klans    of   America 
within  Greensboro  County? 
Mr.  Appell.  One  of  them,  sir. 
Mr.    Weltner.  How    many    Klavems    are 
there  in  Greensboro  County,  North  Carolina? 
Mr   Appell.  According  to  our  Information, 
that   is   in    Guilford   County.     There    Is    the 
Pinedale    Saddle    Club,    Travelers    Auxiliary 
No.  10,  and  the  Travelers  Club. 

Mr.  Weltner    And  each  one  of  those  Is  a 
Klavern  of  the  United  Klans  of  America  In 
Guilford   County.   North   Carolina? 
Mr.  Appell    Yes   sir 

Mr,  Dorsett.  I  hand  you  a  copy  of  a  check 
dated  September  15.  1966,  which  was  obtained 
In  accordance  with  a  subpena  duces  tecum 
from  the  North  Carolina  National  Bank, 
Greensboro.  N.C. 

The  check  is  an  imprinted  check,  Pinedale 
Saddle  Club.  P  O.  Box  163.  Pleasant  Garden. 
North  Carolina,  dated,  as  I  rep>eat  myself 
September  16.  1966.  paid  to  the  order  of  Ala- 
bama Rescue  Service,  $7,  signed  Jesse  M. 
Swain  and  Milton  Henderson. 

I  hand  you  this  check  and  put  It  to  you  as 
a  fact,  and  ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact, 
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tb*t  the  AlAbam*  Rescue  Service  la  a  cover 
name  for  the  United  Klana  of  America,  Izus., 
Kulgbta  of  the  Ku  KIux  KUn. 

(WitxMw  eonfen  with  counsel.) 

Mr.  DoMsnr.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  bcMed  up>on  the  groundB 
previously  stated. 

(Document  marked  "Oeorge  Dorsett  Ex- 
hibit No.  1.") 

Mr.  Affkll.  Within  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina,  do  you  have  a  women's  auxiliary 
known  as  the  Travelers  Auxiliary? 

Mr.  Doaarrr.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  baaed  upon  the  pounds 
prevtoualy  stated. 

Mr.  ArpsLL.  I  hand  you  a  check.  Mr.  Dor- 
sett,  imprinted  Travelers  Auxiliary,  care  of 
S.  H.  Hennls.  Route  No.  7,  Box  237,  Oreens- 
boro.  North  Carolina,  dated  September  8, 
1965,  payable  to  the  Alabama  Rescue  Serv- 
ice, In  the  amount  of  tl.40,  marked  "Dues 
August  IMS."  signed  Mrs.  Margie  H.  Hennls, 
and  Tbelma  Trogden. 

I  hand  you  this  check  and  put  It  to  you 
aa  a  fact,  and  ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the 
fact,  that  the  Alabama  Rescue  Service,  the 
payee  on  this  check,  Is  a  cover  name  for  the 
United  Klana  of  America. 

Mr.  Doaanr.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  baaed  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

(Document  marked  "Oeorge  Dorsett  Ex- 
hibit No.  2.") 

Mr.  Affkll.  Does  the  United  Klana  of 
America  also  have  a  Klavem  In  Oreensboro, 
North  Carolina,  known  by  the  name  of  The 
Travelers  Club? 

Mr.  Doaarrr.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  baaed  upon  the  grounds 
prevloualy  stated. 

Mr.  AFPtfx.  I  hand  you  two  documents, 
one  a  signature  card  for  The  Travelers  Club 
account,  which  shows  that  the  authorized 
signatures  to  this  account  are  Oary  A.  Dance 
and  Hunter  W.  Starr,  and  E.  H.  Hennls,  whose 
name  was  referred  to  In  the  previous  docu- 
ment; and  a  copy  of  an  Imprinted  check. 
The  Travelers  Club.  Route  No.  7,  Box  337, 
Oreenaboro,  North  Carolina,  dated  Septem- 
ber 0.  1968,  paid  to  the  order  of  the  Ala- 
bama Rescue  Service  In  the  amount  of  $21, 
signed  E.  H.  Hennls  and  Hunter  W.  Starr. 

I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and  ask  you  to 
affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  the  Alabama 
Rescue  Service,  to  whom  the  check  was 
made  payable.  Is  a  cover  name  for  the  United 
Klana  of  America. 

Mr.  Doasrrr.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

(Doc\unents  marked  "Oeorge  Dorsett  Ex- 
hibit Nos.  3-A  and  3-B,"  respectively.) 

Mr.  ArrwLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  at  this 
point  that  documents  exhibited  to  this  wlt- 
nees  or  referred  to  In  the  Interrogation  of 
the  witness  be  admitted  In  evidence  In  the 
order  In  which  they  appe«r. 

Mr.  Pool.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Appkll.  Mr.  Dorsett,  the  committee's 
Investigation  establishes  that  on  September 
6  and  e,  1964,  an  imperial  Klonvokatlon  or 
convention  was  held  at  the  Dlnkler-TutwUer 
Hotel  In  Birmingham.  Alabama. 

Did  you  attend  that  Klonvokatlon  or  con- 
vention? 

Mr.  Doaarrr.  I  respectfuly  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Afpxli..  I  hand  you  a  copy  of  a  re- 
queat-for-r«fUtratlon  card  prepared  by  the 
Dlnkler-TutwUer  Hotel  which  contains  this 
InXonnatlon  upon  the  preprinted  form: 

"I  win  be  attending  the  convention  of  the 
Alabama  Rescue  Service."  I  request  four 
double  bedrooms,  the  tSJK)  rate. 

The  name  algned  to  this  card  Is  "Oeorge  F. 
Dorsett."  1806  Trogdon  Street,  Oreenaboro, 
North  Carolina.     I  hand  you  at  the  same 


tUne  a  copy  of  a  handwritten  note,  Greens- 
boro. North  Carolina.  August  29.  1964: 
"Dear  Sir, 

"Enclosed  please  find  money  order  of  $35,36 
for  4-double  bedrooms  «  $850  each  with 
4'"r  State  Sales  tax.  Arrival  September  5th 
(early) 

Departure  September  6th  ( lat«  ) 
Thank  You. 
I  George   F    DoRsmr. 

I  1806  Trogdon  St. 

Oreenaboro.  NO." 

I  ask  you  If  you  executed  these  documents 
and  forwarded  them  to  the  Dinkier -TutwUer 
Hotel. 

(Witness  confers  with  counsel  i 

Mr.  Dorsett.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated 

(Doctunents  marked  "George  Dorsett  Ex- 
hlblu  Nos.  4-A  and  4-B,"   (respectively).) 

Mr.  Appell.  I  now  hand  you  a  copy  of  the 
actual  hotel  registration  card,  Dlnkler-Tut- 
wller  Hotel,  signed  George  Dorsett.  1806  Trog- 
don Street.  Greensboro.  North  Carolina. 

1  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and  ask  you  to 
affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  you  signed  that 
registration  card  upon  registering  at  the 
Dlnkler-TutwUer  Hotel  on  September  5.  1964. 

Mr.  Dorsett.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

(Document  marked  "George  Dorsett  Ex- 
hibit No.  5") 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Dorsett,  I  put  it  to  you  as 
a  fact,  and  ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact, 
that  as  a  result  of  the  proceeolngs  of  the 
Klonvokatlon  or  convention  you  were  elected 
Imperial  Kludd  or  chaplain,  that  Robert  M. 
Shelton  was  unopposed  and  therefore  elected 
to  the  office  of  Imperial  Wizard,  or  president; 
that  Robert  Collins  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  Impterlal  Klokard;  that  R  Hudglns.  of 
Raleigh.  North  Carolina,  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  Imperial  Kladd:  that  Walter  Brown, 
of  Sumter.  South  Carolina,  was  elected  to  the 
position  of  Imperial  Kiarogo;  and  that  Robert 
Harmon,  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Imperial 
Kleiter. 

I  ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact. 

Mr,  Dorsett  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  on  the  grounds  pre- 
viously stated, 

Mr.  Appell.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  the 
nominating  committee  which  nominated  you 
and  others  for  office  comprised  in  part  Wayne 
Shaver,  of  North  Carolina:  William  Daniel, 
of  Georgia:  Frank  Nubert,  of  Tennessee:  Paul 
Poster,  of  Mississippi;  J  L.  Brown,  of  South 
Carolina;  James  Whltefield.  Alabama, 

I  ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact. 

Mr  Dorsett.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  baaed  upon  the  grounds 
previously  suited. 

Mr.  Appell,  I  put  it  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  {act.  that  It 
was  at  this  klonvokatlon  that  the  Imperial 
assessment  payable  to  the  Imperial  head- 
quarters, national  headquarters,  was  ap- 
proved by  a  vote  of  163  for  and  144  against 

Mr.  Dorsett  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated, 

Mr.  Pool,  Have  you  further  questions, 
counsel? 

Mr.  Appell.  Yes,  sir 

Mr,  Dorsett,  I  put  It  to  you  a.s  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  denv  the  fact,  that  In 
addition  to  being  the  Imperial  Kludd  or 
chaplain,  you  are  titan  of  Province  No,  5, 
comprising  the  boundaries  of  the  5th  Con- 
gressional District  of  North  Carolina,  for  the 
United  Klans  of  America.  Realm  of  North 
Carolina. 

I  ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact. 

Mr,  Dorsett  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated 


Mr.  Appnx.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a  fact,  and 
ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact,  that  J.  R. 
Jones  Is  the  Grand  Dragon,  Grady  Mars,  the 
Grand  KlaUfT;  Fred  Wilson,  the  grand  treas- 
urer or  klabee;  that  Al  Outlaw  is  the  grand 
klorogo;  that  Boyd  Hamby  Is  the  grand 
nlghthawk,  and  I  ask  you  to  affirm  or  deny 
the  fact, 

Mr.  Dorsett.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

•  •  •  •  , 

Mr.  Appell.  It  was  at  the  State  conven- 
tion at  which  you  were  elected  or  you  were 
a  nominee  for  the  position  of  vice  president 
or  klallff,  and  It  was  announced  to  all  con- 
cerned that  the  Constitution  and  the  Laws 
of  the  United  Klans  of  America  were  amended 
so  that  all  imperial  and  grand  officers  would 
thereafter  be  elected  for  a  period  of  2  years. 

Mr.  Dorsett.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  As  the  Imperial  kludd  or 
chaplain  of  the  organization,  you,  according 
to  the  Constitution  and  Laws,  comprise  the 
governing  body  referred  to  in  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Laws  aa  the  KlonclUum.  When  did 
the  KloncUlum,  who  had  authority  under  the 
Constitution  and  Laws,  meet  to  make  this 
change  In  the  Constitution  and  Laws? 

Mr.  Dorsett.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr,  Appell.  I  show  you  a  series  of  checks. 

one  In  the  amount  of  $100,  and  seven  In  the 
amount  of  $160  each  on  the  Imprinted  check 
forms  of  the  United  Klans  of  America, 
countersigned  by  one  of  the  three  authorized 
signatures  to  that  account.  James  R.  Jones 
and  Donald  Leazer,  or  James  R.  Jones  and 
Fred  Wilson,  each  of  these  checks  marked  on 
their  face  "Salary  and  Expense." 

I  ask  you.  sir.  If  you  are  an  unpaid  or- 
ganizer for  the  United  Klans  of  America? 
(Documents  handed  to  witness.) 
(Witness  confers  with  counsel) 
Mr.  Dorsett.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

(Documents  previously  marked  "James 
Jones  Exhibit  No.  7-B."  See  supplement  to 
Appwndix  I.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Pool.  •  •  •  The  committee  will  stand 
In  recess  for  3  minutes. 

(Subcommittee  members  present  at  time 
of  recess:  Representatives  Pool,  Weltneh, 
and  AsHBROOK.) 

(Whereupon,  at  11:08  a.m.,  a  brief  recess 
was  taken.) 

(Subcommittee  members  present  after  a 
brief  recess  at  11:11  a.m.:  Representatives 
Pool,  Weltner,  and  Ashbrook.) 

Mr.  Pool.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to 
order. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  Appell.  Have  you  been  used — not  used, 

but  have  you.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  made  col- 
lection speeches  throughout  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Florida  and  even  the  rally 
at  Bear.  Delaware? 

Mr.  Dorsett.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  qviestlon  based  upon  the  grounds 
prevloufly  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Dorsett,  I  show  you  two 
photographs,  one  a  right  profile,  the  other  a 
left  profile,  in  the  military  type  uniform 
with  one  side  showing,  the  right  exposure. 
a  Captain's  bars;  the  left  exposure  showing 
the  cross  worn  by  a  chaplain  In  the  military 
service. 

I  ask  you  If  you  hold  the  position  In  the 
state  security  guard  of  the  Klan.  Realm  of 
North  Carolina? 

(Photographs  were  handed  to  witness) 

(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 
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Mr.  Dorsett.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  groimdfl 
previously  stated. 

( Photographs  marked  "George  Dorsett  Ex- 
hibits Nos.  8-A  and  8-B,"  respectively.) 

Mr.  Appell.  Mr.  Dorsett,  in  the  picture 
that  I  showed  you,  which  is  the  left  exposure, 
the  one  shadowed  the  chaplain's  cross,  there 
is  a  woman  dressed  In  a  Klan  robe  holding 
out  a  pot  of  some  kind,  or  a  bucket,  in  which, 
it  Is  very  evident  from  the  photograph,  you 
are  tossing  in  a  coin  as  a  contribution. 

I  hand  you  another  photograph  and  ask 
you  If  the  caption  Is  factual,  that  this  is  you 
with  Klan  robes  over  the  military  type  uni- 
form worn  by  the  security  guard;  and  in  this 
one,  Instead  of  handing  out  coins,  you  are 
taking  in  dollars. 

(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 

Mr.  Dorsett.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

(Photograph  marked  "George  Dorsett  Ex- 
hibit No.  9.") 

Mr.  Appell.  Taking  In  dollars.  Mr.  Dorsett, 
seems  to  be  your  principal  occupation  In  the 
Klan. 

I  show  you  another  photograph  with  you 
taking  in  dollars. 

(Photograph  handed  to  witness.) 

Mr.  Appell.  I  ask  you  If  that  is  you  In  that 
photograph? 

Mr.  Dorsett.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

(Photographs  marked  "George  Dorsett  Ex- 
hibit No.  10."     See  supplement  to  Appendix 

1) 

Mr.  Appell.  I  show  you  a  photograph  of  a 
a  Klansman  counting  money  on  a  makeshift 
Uble. 
I  ask  you  If  that  Is  you? 
(Photograph  handed  to  witness.) 
Mr.  Dorsett.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

(Photograph  previously  marked  "James 
Jones  Exhibit  No.  6.") 

Mr.  Appell.  Coverage  of  rallies  shows  that 
at  some  there  Is  a  report  made  to  the  assem- 
bled people  as  to  how  many  dollars  are  col- 
lected. 
Is  the  figure  reported  a  truthful  figure? 
Mr.  Dorsett.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

.  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Appell.  I  show  you  another  photo- 
graph, Mr.  Dorsett,  this  one  from  the  Greens- 
boro, North  Carolina,  Record,  of  August  19, 
1965.  and  I  Invite  your  attention  to  a  photo- 
graph that  says  "Rev,  George  Dorsett  of 
Greensboro,  Ku  Klux  Klan  chaplain.  Is  shown 
counting  money  contributed  by  Klansmen 
and  spectators  last  night  at  a  rally  held  in 
Reidsvllle." 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  If  that  Is  your  pho- 
tograph. If  the  caption  Is  accurate,  and  what 
disposition  was  made  of  the  money  collected 
at  that  rally? 

(Document  handed  to  witness.) 
Mr.  Dorsett.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  on  the  grounds  pre- 
viously stated. 

(Document  marked  "Oeorge  Dorsett  Ex- 
hibit No,  13."  See  supplement  to  Appendix 
I.) 

Mr.  Appell.  I  invite  your  attention  to  an 
article  which  appeared  In  the  Danville.  Vir- 
ginia. Bee.  August  20,  1965.  which  says: 

"Following  an  appeal  by  the  Rev.  Oeorge 
Dorsett  of  Greensboro,  chaplain  of  the  United 
Klans  of  America,  for  contributions,  more 
than  50  persons  came  forth  to  hand  him 
paper  bills  and  coins  totaling  some  $171, 
Klansmen  said." 
I  ask  you  If  the  figure  reported  Is  factual. 
Mr.  Dorsett.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  on  the  grounds  pre- 
viously stated. 


(Document  marked  "Oeorge  Dorsett  Ex-  House 
hlblt  No.  14."  See  supplement  to  Ap-  gress." 
pendlx  I.) 

Mr.  Appell.  I  ask  you.  In  showing  you  the 
article,  what  disposition  was  made  of  the 
money  collected  at  that  rally? 

(Document  handed  to  witness.) 

(Witness  confers  with  counsel.) 

Mr.  Dorsett.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Appell.  I  hand  you  a  reproduction  of  a 
photograph  which  appeared  as  part  of  an 
article  in  the  High  Point.  North  Carolina. 
Enterprise,  dated  August  22,  1965,  at  a  rally 
at  Guilford  County,  North  Carolina.  I  Invite 
your  attention  to  the  center  photograph 
which  says  "Money  is  Collected." 

I  ask  you  if  you  are  the  person  shown  In 
the  center  photograph  with  paper  money  in 
your  hand? 

Mr.  Dorsett.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  upon  the  grounds 
previously  stated. 

(Documented  marked  "Oeorge  Dorsett  Ex- 
hibit No.  15"     See  supplement  to  Appendix 

I.) 

Mr.  Appell,  I  ask  you  how  much  money 
was  collected  at  that  rally  and  what  the  dis- 
position was  of  those  funds? 

Mr.  Dorsett.  I  respectfully  decline  to  an- 
swer that  question  based  on  the  grounds  pre- 
viously stated. 

«  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Pool.  •  •  •  The  committee  will  stand 
in  recess  until  1:45  p.m. 

The  witness  Is  excused. 

Mr.  Chalmers.  Excused  from  his  subpena? 

Mr.  Pool.  That  is  right. 

(Subcommittee  members  present  at  time 
of  recess:  Representatives  Pool,  Weltner, 
and  Ashbrook.) 

(Whereupon,  at  11:55  a.m.  the  subcom- 
mittee recessed,  to  reconvene  at  1 :46  p.m.  the 
same  day.) 

Appendix   II 
part    1 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  held  on  February  2,  1965: 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities met  In  executive  session  on  February  2. 
1965,  In  Room  225  of  the  Cannon  House  Office 
Building,  at  1:00  p.m.  The  following  mem- 
bers were  present:  Edwin  E.  Willis,  Chair- 
man; William  M.  Tuck,  Joe  R.  Pool  (entered 
at  1:11  p.m.),  Richard  H.  Ichord,  George  P. 
Senner,  Jr.,  Charles  L.  Weltner,  John  M. 
Ashbrook,  Del  Clawson,  John  H.  Btj- 
chanan.  Jr. 

"The  staff  members  present  were:  Francis 
J.  McNamara.  director;  WllUam  Hitz.  general 
counsel;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle.  cotmsel;  Donald  T. 
Appell.  chief  investigator;  and  Juliette  P. 
Joray,  recording  clerk. 

The  Chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  1:04  p.m..  and  welcomed  the  new  members 
of  the  Committee. 

The  Chairman  stated,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
new  members,  that  this  was  the  Committee's 
organizational  meeting,  at  each  Congress.  As 
each  resolution  was  read  by  the  Director,  the 
Chairman  explained  the  reasons  for  Its  adop- 
tion. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ichord,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Ashbrook,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

'  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Rules  of  Pro- 
cedure revised  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  during  the  First  Session 
of  the  87th  Congress  and  printed  under  the 
title  of  "Rules  of  Procedure — Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,"  together  with  all 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  be,  and 
they  are  hereby,  adopted  as  the  Rules  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of  the 
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"On  motion  of  Mr.  Ichord,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Ashbrook,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

"  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Chairman 
be  authorized  and  empowered  from  time  to 
time  to  appoint  subcommittees  composed  of 
three  or  more  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  at  least  one  of  whom 
shall  be  of  the  minority  political  party,  and 
a  majority  of  whom  shall  constitute  a 
qviorum.  for  the  purpose  of  performing  any 
and  all  acts  which  the  Committee  as  a  whole 
Is  authorized  to  perform." 

■On  motion  of  Mr.  Pool,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Tuck,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted : 

"  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  authority  is 
hereby  delegated  to  each  subcommittee  of 
the  Comjnlttee  on  Un-American  Activities 
which  hereafter  may  be  appointed  to  deter- 
mine by  a  majority  vote  thereof  whether  the 
hearings  conducted  by  It  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  or  shall  be  In  executive  session,  and  all 
testimony  taken  and  all  documents  Intro- 
duced In  evidence  In  such  an  executive  ses- 
sion shall  be  received  and  given  as  full  con- 
sideration for  all  purposes  as  though  in- 
troduced In  open  session.' 

•  •••••• 

"The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  3:22  p.m." 
part  2 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  held  on  March  30,  1966: 

■The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties met  in  executive  session  on  March  30, 
1965.  at  9:00  a.m.  in  Room  225  of  the  Can- 
non House  Office  Building,  The  following 
members  were  present:  Edwin  E.  Willis, 
Chairman;  William  Tuck.  Joe  R  Pool, 
Richard  Ichord,  George  Senner,  Charles 
Weltner,  John  M.  Ashbrook,  Del  Cla'wson, 
John  H.  Buchanan. 

"The  staff  members  present  were:  Francis 
J.  McNamara,  director;  William  Hltz.  general 
counsel;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle,  counsel;  and  Ju- 
liette P.  Joray,  recording  clerk. 

"The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  9:15  a.m..  and  stated  that  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting  was  to  decide  on  a  course  of 
action  concerning  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

"A  resolution  for  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation to  carry  out  this  Investigation  came 
up  for  discussion.  It  was  agreed  to  request 
the  sum  of  $50,000  for  this  purpose.  An 
amendment  was  offered  calling  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Committee's  preliminary  in- 
quiry Into  the  activities  of  the  Black  Mus- 
lims, the  Mlnutemen  and  the  American  Nazi 
Party  and  was  accepted.  The  amended  reso- 
lution reads  as  follows: 

■'  'WHEREAS,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
89th  Congress  the  Chairman  Instructed  the 
staff  to  commence  a  preliminary  Inquiry  Into 
the  activities  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States  to  assist  the  Com- 
mittee in  determining  whether  It  should  au- 
thorize an  Investigation  of  the  Klan  orga- 
nizations; and 

"  'WHEREAS,  the  Committee  on  February 
2.  1965.  by  resolution,  unanimously  directed 
the  Chairman  to  continue  the  preliminary 
Inquiry;  and 

•  WHEREAS,  the  Chairman  has  today 
made  a  report  to  the  Committee  on  the  re- 
sults of  this  preliminary  Inquiry,  which  re- 
port clearly  Indicates  that  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  Klan  organizations'  activities 
are  such  that  the  Committee  should  author- 
ize an  Investigation;  and 

"  'WHEREAS,  the  President's  recent  public 
appeal  also  demonstrates  that  such  an  In- 
vestigation Is  justified  and  necessary;   and 

"  'WHEREAS,  the  President  has  offered  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
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the  OoTemxnent  tn  aucb  an  investigation: 
now  therefore, 

"  'BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  Committee 
undertake  an  inveatlgatlon  of  the  various 
Klan  organizations  and  their  activities  with 
the  view  of  holding  hearings  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  Congress  In  any  necessary  remedial 
legislation;  and 

•■  'BK  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED.  That  inas- 
much as  the  appropriation  for  the  Commit- 
tee's work  for  this  session  is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  It  to  undertake  this  investigation  in 
addition  to  other  investigations  already  ap- 
proved and  under  way,  the  Chairman  is  di- 
rected to  request  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion of  $60,000  to  conduct  an  Investigation 
of  Ku  Klux  Klan  organizations;  and 

"  'BE  IT  PURTHIR  RESOLVED.  That  the 
Chairman  Is  directed  to  continue  the  prelim- 
inary Inquiry  Into  the  actlvltiee  of  the  Black 
Muslims,  the  Mlnutemen  and  the  American 
Nasi  Party  previously  authorized  by  the 
Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  an  Investigation  of  these  groups  is 
called  for.' 

"A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pool,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Ashskook,  that  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tion be  adopted.  The  yeas  and  nays  were, 
requested.  The  recording  clerk  called  the 
roll  and  each  member  In  answer  to  his  name 
responded  aye.  The  motion  carried  and  the 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 
•••  •  •  •  • 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  10:40  a.m." 

PAKT   3 

The  following  Is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  held  on  September  14. 
1955: 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties met  in  executive  session  on  September 
14.  1905,  In  Room  235  of  the  Cannon  House 
Otnce  Building  at  5:50  p.m.  The  following 
members  were  present:  Edwin  E.  Wn.Lis, 
Chairman;      WnxiAM     Tuck.     Richaud     H. 

ICHOBD,     GrOBGE    P.     SCNNEK.     DEL     CLAWSON. 

John  H.  Buchanan. 

"The  following  staff  members  were  present: 
Francis  J.  McNamara.  director;  William  Hltz. 
general  counsel;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle.  counsel; 
Donald  T.  Appell,  chief  Investigator:  Philip 
Manuel,  investigator;  and  Juliette  P.  Joray, 
recording  clerk. 

..«  •  •  •  • 

"It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Senner.  seconded  by 
Mr.  Tuck,  and  unanimously  carried  that  the 
foregoing  amendments  to  the  Committee's 
Rules  of  Procedure  be  adopted  and  that  the 
Rules  as  thus  amended  be  printed. 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  6:40  p.m." 

PAST  4 

The  following  U  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  held 
on  September  30,  1966 : 

"A  quorum  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  desig- 
nated to  conduct  hearings  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  various  Ku  Klux  Klan  orga- 
nizations in  the  United  States  met  In  execu- 
tive aeaslon  on  September  30.  1965.  at  2:30 
pjn.  In  Room  226  of  the  Cannon  House  Office 
Building.  The  following  members  were  pres- 
ent: Edwin  E.  Wnxis.  Chairman;  Chaelxs  L. 

WZLTim,  JOHH  M.  ASHBKOOK. 

"The  staff  members  present  were:  Francis 
J.  McNamara.  director;  William  Hltz,  general 
counsel;  Donald  T.  Appell,  chief  Investigator; 
Philip  Manuel.  Investigator;  and  Juliette  P. 
Joray,  recording  clerk. 

"The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  2:40  p.m.,  and  stated  that  the  purixjse  of 
the  meeting  was  to  consider  the  Issuance  of 
•ubpoenaa  for  public  hearings  scheduled  to 
be  held  In  the  Klan  Investigation  In  the  near 
tatxm. 

"The  director  submitted  to  the  subcom- 
xolttae  a  list  of  prospective  witnesses  and 
explained  why  be  deemed  it  necessary  that 


they  be  called.  On  motion  by  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
seconded  by  Mr.  Wbltnxr.  and  carried  unani- 
mously, the  subcommittee  authorized  the  is- 
suance of  subpoenas  for  the  following  indi- 
viduals : 

"North  Carolina:  •  •  •  Oeorge  Ben  Dor- 
sett. 

•■••••• 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  4:05  p.m." 

PART    5 

The  following  Is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  held 
on  October  6.  1963: 

"A  quorum  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  des- 
ignated to  conduct  hearings  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  various  Ku  Klux  Klan  orga- 
nlaatlons  In  the  United  States  met  in  execu- 
tive session  on  October  6.  1965.  at  4:30  p.m.. 
In  Room  225  of  the  Cannon  House  Office 
Building.  The  following  members  were 
present:  Edwin  E  Willis,  Chairman;  Joe 
R.  Pool.  Charles  L  Weltner.  and  John  H. 
Buchanan. 

"The  staff  members  present  were:  Francis 
J.  McNamara,  director;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle. 
counsel;  Donald  T.  Appell.  chief  Investiga- 
tor: Philip  Manuel.  Investigator,  and  Juli- 
ette P.  Joray.  recording  cierk. 

"The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  or- 
der at  4:50  p  m 

•  •  •  •  •  «  • 

"On  motion  of  Mr  Pool,  seconded  by  Mr. 
BUCHANAN,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

"  'WHEREAS,  the  subcommittee  has  au- 
thorized on  September  30.  1965,  and  on  to- 
day. subpKsenas  to  be  Issued  for  a  number 
of  witnesses  In  connection  with  investiga- 
tion of  Klan  organizations;  and 

"  'WHEREAS,  the  director  has  explained 
to  the  subcommittee  the  necessity  and  per- 
tinency of  issuing  subpoenas  with  clauses 
duces  tecum  for  the  production  of  books, 
papers,  and  documents  In  the  possession. 
custody,  or  control  of  witnesses  identified 
variously  as  officers  or  members  of  respective 
Klan  org^anizations,  or  organizations  affiliated 
with  such  Klan  organizations,  or  organiza- 
tions created  or  controlled  by  and  acting  In 
support  of  such  Klan  activities  or  its  mem- 
bers, who  may  be  possessed  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  relating  to  the  orga- 
nization of  and  the  conduct  of  the  business  or 
affairs  of  such  organizations,  by  virtue  of 
their  official  position  or  which  may  be  oth- 
erwise available  to  them,  or  of  which  they 
may  be  p>osses8ed  or  entitled  to  possession 
by  virtue  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
the  respective  organizations: 

"  'THEREFORE.  Be  it  resolved  that  duces 
tecum  clauses  for  the  production  of  such 
books,  pajjers,  and  documents  are  explicitly 
authorized  for  the  subpoenas  theretofore 
authorized  on  September  30.  1965,  and  those 
authorized  today.' 

••  •  •  •  •  « 

"The  meeting   adjourned   at   7:35  p.m." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  held 
on  January  6.  1966: 

"A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  designated  by  the  Chair- 
man to  conduct  hearings  In  Washington, 
DC.  under  Committee  resolution  adopted 
March  30,  1965,  to  undertake  an  Investiga- 
tion of  the  various  Ku  Klux  Klan  organiza- 
tions and  their  activities,  met  In  executive 
session  on  January  6,  1966,  in  Room  429  of 
the  Cannon  House  Office  Building,  at  12:05 
p.m.  The  following  members  of  the  sub- 
committee were  present:  Edwin  E.  Willis. 
Chairman;  Joe  R.  Pool.  Charles  L  Weltnes. 
John  H.  Buchanan. 

"The  staff  members  present  were :  Francis 
J.  McNamara,  director:  William  Hltz.  general 
counsel;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle,  counsel;  Donald  T. 


Appell.  chief  Investigator;  Philip  R.  Manuel, 
investigator:  and  Juliette  P.  Joray,  recorder 
clerk. 

"The  subcommittee  was  called  to  order  by 
Chairman  Willis,  who  stated  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  was  to  consider  what 
action  the  subcommittee  should  take  regard- 
ing the  refusals  of:  •  *  •  George  Franklin 
Dorset t  In  his  appearance  before  the  sub- 
committee on  October  27.  1965,  pursuant  to 
a  subpoena  Issued  October  4,  1965,  and  served 
upon  him  on  October  15,  1965  *  *  •;  to  pro- 
duce books,  papers,  records,  and  documents 
demanded  In  said  subpoenas,  which  were 
pertinent  to  the  subject  or  question  under 
inquiry  at  the  hearings  conducted  by  the 
said  subcommittee,  and  what  recommenda- 
tion the  subcommittee  would  make  to  the 
full  committee  regarding  their  citation  for 
contempt  of  the   House  of  Representatives. 

■After  discussion  of  the  testimony  and  pro- 
ceedings and  due  consideration  of  the  matter 
relating  to  George  Franklin  Etorsett.  a  motion 
was  made  by  Mr.  Pool,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wixt- 
ner,  and  unanimously  carried,  that  a  report 
of  the  facts  relating  to  the  refusals  of  George 
Franklin  Dorsett  to  produce  before  said  sub- 
committee the  documents  and  items  de- 
manded of  him  as  set  forth  in  paragraphs 
numbered  il)  and  (2)  in  the  attachment  to 
his  said  subf>oena  dated  October  4,  1965.  be 
referred  and  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  as  a  whole,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  report  of  the  said 
facts  be  reported  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  order  that  the  said  George  Franklin 
Dorsett  be  cited  for  contempt  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  the  end  that  he  may 
be  proceeded  against  in  the  manner  and  form 
provided  by  law. 

•  >  •  •  '    m  •  • 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  12:30  p.m." 

The  following  U  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  held  on  January  13, 
1966: 

■'The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties met  In  executive  session  on  January  13, 
1966,  at  9:45  a.m..  In  Room  429,  Cannon 
House  Office  Building.  The  following  mem- 
bers were  present:  Edwin  E.  Willis.  Chair- 
man; Richard  H.  Ichord,  George  F.  Senner, 
Charles  L.  Weltneb,  Del  Clawson. 

"Also  present  were  the  following  staff 
members:  Francis  J.  McNamara,  director: 
William  Hltz,  general  counsel;  Alfred  M. 
Nlttle,  counsel;  and  Juliette  P.  Joray,  re- 
cording clerk. 

"Chairman  Willis  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  9:45  a.m.,  and  announced  that  this 
special  meeting  of  the  Committee  was 
called,  after  notice  to  all  committee  mem- 
bers, for  two  purposes,  the  first  *  •  ',  and 
the  second  to  consider  a  recommendation 
of  the  subcommittee  headed  by  the  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Willis,  appointed  to  conduct 
hearings  In  Washington.  D.C.,  relating  to 
the  investigation  of  the  various  Klan  or- 
ganizations and  their  activities,  which  com- 
menced on  October  19,  1965,  that  •  •  *. 
George  Franklin  Dorsett.  •  •  ♦,  and  •  •  '. 
be  cited  for  contempt  because  of  their  wilful 
default  In  refusing  to  produce  papers  In 
their  apf)earance  before  the  subcommittee, 
having  been  summoned  by  authority  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  produce  certain 
papers. 

••»  •  •  •  • 

"As  to  the  second  matter,  the  chairman  re- 
ported to  the  committee  that  hearings  were 
conducted  by  the  subcommittee  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  commencing  on  October  19.  1965, 
and  thereafter,  as  contemplated  under  the 
Resolution  adopted  by  the  committee  on 
March  30,  1965;  that  the  subcommittee  met 
on  October  19,  1965  and  thereafter  In  the 
Caucus  Room,  Cannon  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C.,  to  receive  the  testi- 
mony of  several  witnesses  In  public  session, 
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including  the  witnesses  above-named,  who 
had  been  duly  summoned  as  witnesses  to 
give  testimony  and  to  produce  papers  upon 
the  matter  under  inquiry  before  the  com- 
mittee; •  •  •;  that  the  witness,  George 
Franklin  Dorsett.  was  called  and  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee  on  October  27,  1965, 
a  quorum  of  the  subcommittee  being  In  at- 
tendance; that  the  witness.  George  Franklin 
Dorsett.  having  been  sworn  as  a  witness,  was 
asked  to  produce  before  said  subcommittee 
the  books,  papers,  records  or  documents  de- 
manded of  him  as  set  forth  in  paragraphs 
numbered  (1)  and  (2)  in  the  attachment  to 
his  subpoena  issued  October  4,  1965.  and 
served  upon  him  on  October  15.  1965;  that 
he  willfully  refused  to  produce  said  papers 
demanded  of  him;  *  •  •;  that  the  subcom- 
mittee duly  met  in  executive  session  on 
January  6,  1966,  a  quorum  of  the  subcom- 
mittee being  in  attendance,  at  which  time 
motions  were  made  and  unanimously 
adopted  with  respect  to  each  of  said  persons, 
to  wit.  •  •  *.  George  Franklin  Dorsett, 
•  •  •  ,  and  •  •  ♦,  that  a  report  of  the  facts 
relating  to  the  refusals  of  each  of  them  to 
produce  before  the  said  subcommittee  the 
papers  and  documents  demanded  of  each  of 
them  as  set  forth  herein,  be  referred  and 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  as  a  whole,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  a  report  of  the  said  facts 
relating  to  each  of  said  witnesses  be  reported 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  order 
that  the  said  persons  be  cited  for  contempt 
oi  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
end  that  each  may  be  proceeded  against  in 
manner  and  form  provided  by  law. 

«  tf  m  *  « 

■A  motion  was  made  by  Mr,  Weltner.  sec- 
onded by  Mr,  Senner,  that  the  subcommit- 
tee's rejxjrt  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  re- 
fusals of  George  Franklin  Dorsett  to  produce 
before  said  subcommittee  the  paj>ers  and 
documents  demanded  of  him  as  set  forth  In 
paragraphs  numbered  ( 1 )  and  ( 2 )  in  the 
attachment  to  his  said  subpoena  dated  Oc- 
tober 4.  1965,  be  and  the  same  Is  hereby 
approved  and  adopted,  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  report  the 
said  failures  of  George  Franklin  Dorsett  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  end  that 
the  said  George  FraJiklln  Dorsett  may  be 
proceeded  against  In  the  manner  and  form 
provided  by  law;  and  that  the  Chairman  of 
this  Committee  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  prepare  and  file  such  repwrt  con- 
stituting the  failures  of  the  said  George 
Franklin  Dorsett.  The  motion  was  put  to 
a  vote  and  carried  unanimously. 

■The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  10:50  a.m." 

(Illustrations  Identified  as  James  Jones 
Exhibit  No.  7B  and  George  Dorsett  Exhibits 
Nos.  10,  13,  14,  and  15  are  omitted  because 
of  mechanical  limitations  In  printing  the 
Congressional  Record.  All  of  the  referenced 
exhibits,  however,  are  fully  Illustrated  In 
House  Report  No.  1247  which  was  filed  and 
printed  this  date.] 

I  During  the  reading  of  the  report,  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Willis,  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  further  reading  of  the 
report  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  re- 
port was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  ■WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofTer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  705)  from 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  705 
Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  certify  the  report  of  the 
Committee. on  Un-American  Activities  of  the 


House  of  Representatives  as  to  the  refusals 
and  failures  of  George  Franklin  Dorsett  to 
produce  certain  pertinent  papers  In  com- 
pliance with  a  subpena  served  upon  him  ajid 
as  ordered  before  a  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee of  the  said  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  together  ■with  all  the 
facte  In  connection  therewith,  under  the  seal 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  the  end  that  the  said  George 
Franklin  Dorsett  may  be  proceeded  against 
In  the  manner  and   form  provided  by  law. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DELEGATION  TO  UNITED  STATES- 
MEXICO  INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
CONFERENCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  House  a  communication  which 
the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  2, 1966. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  very  much  regret  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  resign  from  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  States-Mexican 
Interparliamentary  Conference. 

I  have  a  number  of  previous  commitments 
which  are  firm  for  the  period  of  the  confer- 
ence and  am  unable  to  cancel  them.  I  ap- 
preciate the  privilege  of  being  appointed  as 
a  representative  from  the  House  and  hope 
this  will  not  preclude  my  being  considered 
at  a  future  time  as  I  continue  to  maintain 
a  great  Interest  In  these  meelngs. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  L.  Springer. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  86-420, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  of  the  Mexico-United 
States  inter-parliamentary  group,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Mize],  to 
fill  the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


COL.  FRANK  BORMAN'S  ADVICE  TO 
GARY,  IND.,  YOUTH 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  Gary,  Ind.,  was  Indeed  proud  to 
honor  a  hometown  boy,  Astronaut  Col. 
Frank  Borman.  The  city  celebrated  his 
historical  success  in  orbiting  the  globe 
206  times,  covering  approximately  5.8 
million  miles  in  14  days.  Colonel 
Borman  smd  his  fellow  astronaut,  Capt. 
James  A.  Lovell,  will  be  recorded  In 
history  as  the  pioneers  In  the  first  star- 
tling breakthrough  on  the  scientific  ex- 
ploration of  space. 

The  city  of  Gary  can  also  be  proud  of 
the  12 -hour  program  of  ceremony,  meet- 
ings, luncheon,  and  dinner  honoring  Its 
space  hero.    Mayor  Martin  A.  Katz,  and 


Jsmies  Rasmussen,  the  managing  editor 
of  the  Gary  Post-Tribune,  were  cochair- 
men  of  this  event.  They  were  assisted 
by  a  dozen  special  committees  to  aid 
them  in  the  great  task  of  extending  a 
hero's  welcome  to  a  native  son. 

I  believe  the  highlight  of  the  day  was 
when  Colonel  Borman  spoke  to  an  en- 
thusiastic gathering  of  6,000  school- 
children in  the  Gary  Memorial  Audito- 
rium. I  wish  to  here  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  verbatim  message  coming  from 
the  mind  and  heart  of  Colonel  Borman 
to  this  great  gathering  of  admiring 
youngsters.  I  only  wish  that  every 
American  schoolchlld  could  have  heard 
or  someday  will  read  the  advice  given 
by  Astronaut  Borman  to  the  youthful 
gathering. 

Colonel  Borman 's  advice  and  message 
to  the  Gary  schoolchildren  was  reprinted 
in  the  Gary  Post-Tribune  on  January 
15,  1966. 
Colonel  Bosman's  Message  to  Gary's  Touth 

Always  at  school  assemblies  someone  has 
advice  for  the  teenagers  and  youngsters,  so 
I,  too,  have  a  little  advice  for  you,  based  on 
my  years  of  experience.  I  was  for  3  years 
a  teacher  at  the  Military  Academy — West 
Point — from  1957  to  1960. 

You  must  get  a  good,  solid,  ba^lc  education. 
I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  am  being 
very  sincere.  I  would  like  to  list  several 
things  I  would  do  If  I  could  relive  my  youth- 
ful days. 

EDUCATION 

( 1 )  I  would  do  everything  in  my  capability 
to  continue  my  education  on  through  high 
school  and  preferably  Into  college.  Those 
doors  won't  open  any  more  without  diplomas 
and  you  must  have  a  good,  basic  background. 

PATRIOTISM 

(2)  I  would  be  patriotic.  I  would  have  a 
sense  of  duty  to  my  country,  to  my  school, 
to  my  city,  and  to  my  State.  I  think  It  is 
extremely  Important  that  we  keep  this  sense 
of  being  proud  to  be  an  American.  I  hope 
you  all  have  it,  and  I  hope  you  never  lose  it. 

RELIGION 

(3)  I  would  be  religious.  This  sometimes 
seems  to  be  out  of  date,  but  I  am  very  proud 
of  the  fact  that  I  am  a  lay  reader  In  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  I  hope  that  all  of  you 
continue  your  religion.  I  hope  that  none  of 
you  ever  fee!  ashamed  to  have  and  to  pro- 
fess a  basic  belief  In  God.  This  Is  Important. 
Believe  me  again  as  this  Is  coming  from  an 
oldster  now.  but  If  I  were  starting  all  over, 
I  would  make  sure  that  I  had  that. 


(4)  The  next  thing  I  would  do  Is  make 
sure  I  had  a  sense  of  honor.  I  would  be 
honest  with  my  fellow  Americans,  with  my 
fellow  students,  with  my  teachers,  and  I 
would  be  honest  with  myself.  Again,  these 
basic  old  virtues  have  not  grown  obsolete. 

PRIDE 

(5)  I  think  the  next  one  Is  something 
often  overlooked,  but  I  would  have  a  sense 
of  pride  in  myself  I  would  go  around  with 
my  head  held  high.  I  would  keep  myself 
neat.  I  would  be  very  proud  to  be  an 
American  and  a  citizen  of  this  wonderful 
country. 

These  are  Just  a  few  words  of  advice  for 
you.  I  hope  you  take  them  seriously,  and 
I  hope  you  think  about  them  once  In  a  while. 


SUPPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
DECISION 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  IlllnolB.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
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HouK  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
tny  renuolcfl,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnxn 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
l£r.  O'HARA  of  lUlnoLs.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  across  our  country  yesterday  Ameri- 
cans Joined  in  support  of  the  President's 
decision.  They  recognized  with  few  ex- 
ceptions that  the  President  had  done  all 
m  his  power  to  seek  peace  without  re- 
lortlng  to  the  use  of  force. 

A  newspaper  editorial  which  I  feel 
caught  the  temper  of  our  national  senti- 
ment with  unusual  clarity  appeared  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
«ews  under  the  headline  "The  Bombers 
ny  Again."  It  was  a  balanced,  and 
Jioughtful.  expression  of  support  for  the 
President  that  recognized  the  inevitable 
lebate  which  would  be  provoked  by  such 
I  far-reaching  decision.  The  editorial 
irsu-ned.  however,  that  this  debate  must 
>e  "responsible  and  constructive  rather 
iian  acrimonious  and  partisan." 

This  editorial  is  a  significant  example 
>f  the  support  the  President  has  in  this 
lour  of  national  decision  and  debate.  So 
Jiat  it  may  have  the  widest  possible 
mdlence.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  full 
n  the  record  of  our  proceedings. 
Trb  BoMsna  Plt  Aoaim 
Technically,  few  could  fault  the  Preel- 
lent's  case  for  reaumlng  the  bombing  of 
'Tortb  Vietnam. 

During  the  37-day  paiue  Mr.  John«on 
raged  a  worldwide  peace  ofIen<lve,  earn- 
eetly  eeeklnc  by  every  means  consistent 
nth  reason  and  dignity  to  produce  some 
vclprocal  gesture  by  Hanoi.  He  might  as 
rell  have  been  whistling  In  a  tornado;  the 
>]tninuiilBta  weren't  Interested.  He  was 
oreed  to  conclude  that  the  Red  leaders 
ire  aatlafled  that  theirs  Is  the  winning  posl- 
;loD.  that  they  feel  they  have  only  to  hold 
act  and  at  some  point  the  American  peo- 
ile  will  deapalr  at  the  rising  cost  In  lives 
ind  treaaure,  and  quit  the  field. 

They  were  encouraged  In  this  viewpoint 
ly  the  thunderous  silence  that  greeted  Mr. 
(  ohaaon'a  worldwide  search  for  under - 
tandlng  and  support.  Except  for  a  hand- 
ul  of  doggedly  faithful  friends,  the  world 
idvlaed  the  Prseldent  that  this  was  his  com- 
altment,  his  war  and.  by  Inference,  his 
oUy.  If  his  going- In  premise  Is  right,  that 
lommunlam  must  be  stopped  In  southeast 
Ula  lest  It  engulf  all  Asia  and  tip  the  world 
Mwer  balance  against  the  West,  he  had  to 
>ow  to  military  Imperatives  and  resume 
ilasUng  the  enemy's  arteries  of  supply. 

But  an  American  public  forced  'o  accept 

he   tragic  prospect  of   steep   escalation   of 

Iraft    oius    and    casualty    lists    will    grasp 

I  agerty  at  the  hope,  however  faint,  prompted 

ly  the  President's  sympathetic  response  to 

:  >ope    Paul's    proposal    for    arbitration    by 

1  teutral     nations     under     United     Nations 

{ ponaonhlp.    The   President   directed    Am- 

wsaador  Arthur  Goldberg  to  carry  ».he  pro- 

;  toaal  to  the  Security  Council. 

By  this  and  other  means,  the  President 
I  aid  be  will  continue  to  pursue  peace  in  a 
]  aanner  "as  determined  and  unremitting  as 
'  be  preasure  of  our  military  strength  on  the 
I  MlA  of  battle."  But  he  gave  no  sign  of 
1  lopefulneae  that  the  effort  would  bear  fruit. 
I  nd  there  appeared  no  cause  for  any  optl- 


8o  tlM  Nation  recumee  its  course  along  the 
( ark  tunnel  with  no  daylight  visible  at  the 
I  Qd  and.  Indeed,  no  certainty  of  what  may 
]  m  ahead.  The  range  of  poeslbUlUes  runs 
1  ram  some  sudden  change  of  heart  by  Hanoi 


and  Pelplng.  to  an  escalation  that  will  one 
day  bring  Chinese  troops  pouring  Into  North 
Vietnam  and  U.S.  nuclear  bombs  raining  on 
China's  Industrial  centers. 

In  these  circumstances,  debate  within  this 
country  la  bound  to  Increase  In  volume  and 
Intensity,  for  It  is  possible  In  this  uncharted 
morass  for  men  of  equal  sincerity  to  reason 
their  way  to  opposite  conclusions 

Debate,  In  Congress  and  out.  will  be  heated 
and  vigorous,  as  It  should  be.  We  can  hope 
also,  particularly  as  to  Congress,  that  It  will 
be  responsible  and  constructive  rather  than 
acrimonious  and  partisan.  For  Congress  has 
a  Job  that  transcends  In  Importance  to  the 
Nation  this  year's  congressional  elections.  Im- 
portant as  they  are — the  Job  of  helping  to 
illuminate  and  8hap>e  national  policy  through 
these  dangerous  months,  and  to  help  make 
sure  that  the  American  people  maintain 
their  fundamental  solidarity  and  integrity 
in  support  of  the  national  effort.  This  Is  a 
strange  and  formless  and  unprecedented  kind 
of  war  we  are  in.  but  It  demands  the  same 
singleness  of  purpose  any  war  requires  when 
the  Nation's  future  rests  In  the  balance 


THERE  IS  AN  AWFUL  LOT  OF  PROG- 
RESS  IN   BRAZIL 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  inception  of  the  Castelo  Branco  gov- 
ernment in  Brazil  there  has  been  an  un- 
warranted amount  of  criticism  in  our 
country  about  the  policies  and  actions  of 
that  government.  While  its  operation 
does  not  accord  with  our  own  procedures 
in  all  respects,  nevertheless  in  view  of 
Brazilian  practice  Its  policies  have  not 
been  extraordinary. 

What  really  is  important,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  the  Castelo  Branco  recovery 
program  is  actually  working.  This  can 
be  proven  by  statistics  and  these  figures 
are  most  impressive.  The  country  will 
be  nearly  back  on  its  feet  in  1966. 

In  1963  the  inflation  rate  was  70.4  per- 
cent; in  1965  it  was  45.5  percent.  The 
trade  balance  in  those  years  went  from 
$112  to  $400  million,  while  exchange  re- 
serves increased  from  $168  to  $500  mil- 
lion. Income  tax  revenue  increased 
from  zero  to  1.3  trillion  cruzeiros. 

When  it  is  realized  that  Goulart  was 
President  during  the  full  year  of  1963 
and  also  the  first  quarter  of  1964,  and 
the  effect  of  his  policies  lingered  on.  this 
achievement  is  all  the  more  impressive. 

I  am  sure  that  all  friends  of  Brazil 
will  find  this  record  most  rewarding  and 
will  find  in  it  a  good  augury  for  the  fu- 
ture peace  and  security  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Record  I  append 
a  table  of  economic  statistics. 


I 


Brazil's  economic  performance 


Inflation  rate     . . 

Wholesale  price  Increase 

GNP  Increase 

Per  cspita  n.NP  increase 

Exports 

.Manufactured  exports 

Trada  balance   

Balance  nl  payments 

Exchange  reserves...   

Income  tax  revenue 

Private  forelftn  investment 

Industrial  production  increase 

AKTicoltural  production  increase. 

Steel  production  fin  tons)... 

Crude  oil  production 

Vehicle  pro<luctlon.. 
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70.4  percent 

79..')  percent... 

1.4  piercent 

—  l.S  percent 

$i,400.()nn.rKX)..- 

*3S.300,{X)(I 

$112.000.000 

-$•279.000.000 

$168.000.000 

(') 

$4.500,000 

0.3  percent 

—0.9  fwrcent _ 

2,800,000 . 

96.000  barrels  per  day 
174.224 


1964 


196.'; 


86.fi  percent 

93.3  percent 

—3  percent 

—5.8  percent 

$1,400,000.000 

$74,400.000 

$349.000.000 

$70,000.000 

$276.000,000. 

Cr$600.000.000.000. . . 

$3.900,000 

—0.4  percent 

—4.5  percent 

3.000,000 

92,000  barrels  per  day 
1S3.721 


45.4  percent. 
27.2  percent. 

4  percent. 
0.8  percent, 
$1,600,000,000. 
$95,000,000. 
$400,000,000. 
$147,000,000. 
$500,000,000. 

Cr$l, 300,000,000.000. 

$2.^ooo,ooo. 

5  percent. 
13  percent. 
4.000.000. 

100.000  barrels  per  dav. 
180.000. 


>  Not  available. 


A  PHYSICLAN'S  REPORT  FROM 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  con- 
sent of  the  House,  I  reprint  herewith  an 
excerpt  of  a  personal  letter  from  one 
of  the  physicians  serving  in  South  Viet- 
nam. As  background,  he  is  a  young  man 
with  a  family,  and  his  unit  has  been 
commended  for  the  low  percentage  of 
loss  of  life  from  battle  casualties  in  many 
recent  operations — such  as  Operations 
"Crimp"  and  "Buckskin."  in  defense  of 
the  area  immediately  north  of  Saigon  on 
the  famed  rubber  plantation  in  support 
of  the  1st  Infantry  Division — 'Big  Red." 

I  believe  the  personal  letter  which  can 
be  verified  at  length  in  my  ofiBce,  in- 


cluding names  and  places,  will  be  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  our  colleagues  at  this 
time  of  decision — or  lack  thereof — con- 
cerning the  support  of  our  troops  who 
have  been  committed  voluntarily  or 
otherwise,  in  southeast  Asia.  I  say 
again,  as  I  did  on  Thursday  last,  that  we 
must  untie  the  hands  of  our  men  of  the 
military  who  are  there  committed  and 
let  them  win,  as  win  they  will  if  turned 
loose  and  directed  by  the  proper  military 
under  policies  laid  down  by  Congress 
within  the  Constitution,  and  on  the  spot: 
We  had  some  of  the  Air  Force  boys  over 
for  snacks  last  night  (Saturday.  January  22 1 
They're  really  nice,  fine  fellows.  TTiey  have 
been  on  rest  and  recuperation  to  Bangkok. 
Ran  Into  some  of  our  mutual  friends  from 
Karat  (Thailand).  They  are  really  gloomy 
about  the  prospects  of  resuming  North  Viet- 
nam bombing  raids.  Say  the  cease-fire  has 
given  them  a  chance  to  move  their  missile 
and  antiaircraft  locations — plus  rebuild  those 
that  have  been  destroyed — also  say  that  our 
missions,  along  with  the  way  to  fly  tbem, 
comes    from    Washington.    Tactically,    this 
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causes  much  loss  of  life.  Ouess  L3.J.  Is 
an  expert  in  Air  Force  tactics  as  well. 

Everyone's  attitude  Is  becoming  fatalistic — 
It's  very  difficult  to  convince  a  man  whose  life 
Is  at  stake  24  hours  a  day  that  the  advantages 
of  the  cease-fire  outweigh  the  tactical  dis- 
advantages (McNamara's).  I  hardly  think  a 
pilot  hunting  a  new  SAM  site  feels  that  way. 

Am  I  overlooking  the  ultimate  goals?  Am 
I,  too,  concerned  about  individuals  rather 
than  the  whole?  But  then,  that's  why 
America  is  America — concern  for  individ- 
uals— I  thought,  anyway.  Can  people  con- 
tinue to  let  the  Government  sell  them  out? 
If  so.  the  predicted  gloom  of  America's  future 
Is  pressing  toward  us  at  an  alarming  rate  of 
speed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  all  in  this 
Chamber  will  agree  that  the  writer  is  a 
thoughtful,  perceptive  and  considerate 
person  of  prudence.  He  is  in  service  and 
on  station  voluntarily,  and  although  con- 
cerned, confused,  and  sometimes  dis- 
gusted: those  he  speaks  for  and  repre- 
sents are  dedicated  and  unquestionably 
loyal— in  fighting  for  our  Nation  and 
freedom.  It  is  time  we  listened,  looked, 
and  acted. 

CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers the  lead  article  in  the  current  issue 
of  Life  magazine,  dated  February  4,  1966, 
called  "Concentration  Camps  for  Dogs." 

This  article  describes  and  illustrates  a 
raid  made  by  ofHcers  of  the  Humane  So- 
ciety of  the  United  States  upon  the  prem- 
ises of  a  so-caUed  dealer  who  makes  a 
business  of  obtaining  dogs  from  ques- 
tionable sources,  many  of  them  stolen, 
and  then  sells  them,  either  directly  or 
through  other  dealers  to  research  lab- 
oratories. 

The  sickening  photographs  and  de- 
scriptive text  document  in  black  and 
white  a  practice  that  is  conducted 
throughout  the  United  States,  that  has 
been  condemned  many  times  in  this  very 
Chamber,  and  which  is  the  target  of  a 
number  of  bills  including  my  pet  protec- 
tion biU,  H.R.  9743. 

However,  it  is  not  actually  necessary 
for  us  to  wait  until  one  of  these  bills  is 
enacted  before  meaningful  corrective 
measures  can  be  taken.  The  largest 
single  user  of  laboratory  animals  in  the 
country  is  the  U.S.  Government.  The 
National  Institutes  of  Health  uses 
about  100,000  dogs  and  cats  per 
year.  While  the  National  Institutes 
01  Health  does  have  inspectors  who 
investigate  the  premises  of  the  deal- 
ers it  buys  from,  it  is  impossible  to  check 
"P  on  the  sources  of  these  animals. 
Consequently,  many  stolen  pets,  loved 
members  of  families  like  yours  and  mine, 
»md  up  dying  on  the  operating  tables  of 
«e  National  Institutes  of  Health.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  just  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  returned  to 
a  Vu-ginia  farmer  a  pure-bred  English 
setter  which  had  been  stolen  from  him 
several  months  before  and  found  in  the 
national  Institutes  of  Health's  kennels. 


There  is  a  better  way  to  obtain  animals 
for  research  and,  to  help  make  it  a  real- 
ity, I  have  today  written  a  letter  to  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  urging  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  stop  buying  animals  from  the 
usual  dealers  and  to  breed  and  raise 
their  own.  This  would  have  a  number  of 
advantages.  First,  it  would  assure  the 
Government  of  a  steady  supply  of  strong 
healthy  animals,  far  superior  to  the 
emaciated,  sickly  animals  dealers  now 
provide,  many  of  which  die  before  they 
are  ever  used  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  purchased.  Second,  it  would 
eliminate  any  possibility  of  stolen  pets 
being  used  for  research.  Third,  it  may 
well  save  the  Government  substantial 
sums  of  money  and,  fourth,  it  is  fitting 
and  proper  for  NIH  to  set  the  pace  in 
this  area  for  the  other  laboratories 
throughout  the  Nation. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  suggestion 
will  be  seriously  considered,  and  that  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  expressing 
their  support  of  this  idea  to  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 


LATEST  U.S.  SUPREME  COURT  DE- 
CISIONS FAVORABLE  TO  COMMU- 
NISTS HA-VE  HARMED  MANAGE- 
MENT, LABOR,  AND  THE  AMERI- 
CAN PEOPLE 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
a  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  my  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Record,  I  include  a  supple- 
mental report  prepared  by  Mr.  Harold  W. 
Kennedy,  county  counsel  of  the  county 
of  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  original  report  was  widely  circu- 
lated and  widely  acclaimed  by  public  as 
well  as  private  agencies  throughout  the 
country  and  the  response  to  this  was  ex- 
ceptionally fine. 

This  report  was  made  at  the  request  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Supervisors  and 
is  completely  objective,  pointing  out  the 
effect  of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
which  have  been  harmful  to  manage- 
ment, labor,  and  the  American  people, 
while  at  the  same  time  have  given  a  green 
light  to  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy. 

Mr.  Kermedy  has  received  many  na- 
tional awards  for  his  outstanding  judicial 
publications. 

I  have  been  a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy for  more  than  30  years  and  can  at- 
test    to     his    character,     ability,     and 
integrity.     He  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected men  in  the  State  of  California. 
Latest  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Decisions  Favor- 
able TO   Communists   Have   Harmed  Man- 
agement, Labor,  and  the  American  People 
(Supplemental  report  of  Harold  W.  Kennedy, 
county  counsel  of  the  county  of  Los  An- 
geles, to  the  special  report  of  August  19, 
1964,   filed   with   the   Los   Angeles  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  Aug^ist  1965) 
introduction  to  supplemental  report 
Approximately   1   year  ago.  on  August   19. 
1964,  the  county  counsel  of  the  county  of 


Los  Angeles,'  acting  pursuant  to  a  unanimous 
board  order,  filed  with  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles,  a  Special 
Report  on  Problems  Created  by  Recent  Su- 
preme Court  Cases  Affecting  the  Communist 
Party. 

That  report,  drawing  on  the  unique  and 
extensive  background  of  the  over  20  years 
experience  of  the  county  counsel  in  fighting 
subversion  on  the  local  and  State  levels,  de- 
tailed the  past  antisubverslve  activity  of 
that  ofBce  and  reviewed  and  commented  upon 
the  effects  of  certain  recent  decisions  of  the 
U.S,  Supreme  Coun  in  this  vitally  important 
area  of  the  law. 

The  whole  tenor  of  that  report  was  an 
effort  to  set  out  In  concise  and  readable 
form  the  unfortunate  and  disturbing  trend 
of  recent  Judicial  opinions  of  our  highest 
Federal  court  in  the  field  of  subversive  con- 
trol. Its  purpose  was  to  marshal  and  chan- 
nel in  an  effective  way  the  growing  ground 
swell  of  public  concern  and  alarm  at  the 
pattern  of  Judicial  thought  which  has 
emerged  from  our  courts  in  recent  years  and 
which  has  effectively  hampered  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  departments  of  govern- 
ment in  their  efforu  to  control  and  curtail 
the  very  real  Communist  conspiracy  at  work 
in  our  midst. 

It  was  the  hope  of  the  author  that  the  re- 
port would  serve  both  as  a  point  of  reference 
and  as  a  guide  to  concerted  action;  that  by 
strengthening  the  attitude  and  opinions  of 
those  who  have  already  recognized  the 
danger  of  communism,  and  by  suggesting  the 
need  for  an  Immediate  but  orderly  change 
in  the  negative  direction  that  present  Ju- 
dicial thought  is  taking,  patriotic  Americans 
everywhere  could  effectively  Join  with  those 
of  us  in  government  who  have  consistently 
voiced  concern  over  recent  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decisions  which  are  overbalanced  in 
favor  of  subversive  elements  In  our  society. 

"Our  Judiciary  is  not  Insensitive  to  the 
needs  of  our  time.  The  marshaled  forces  of 
American  thought  can  create  a  social  climate 
that  will  serve  not  only  to  reinforce  the  atti- 
tudes of  those  who  have  forthrlghtly  recog- 
nized the  danger  of  communism  to  our  so- 
ciety, but  will  also  serve  to  point  the  way  to 
a  change  In  Judicial  thought  and  action." 

In  the  comparatively  short  period  of  time 
since  its  publication,  the  report  has  had  a 
pronounced  impact  on  local.  State,  and  Na- 
tional levels.  The  report  was  the  subject  of 
a  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  was  reprinted  in  Its  entirety  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  the  VS.  Congress 
on  September  23.  1984  (88th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
vol.  110).  Many  national  patriotic  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  American  Legion,  the 
Americanism  Educational  League  (Los  An- 
geles, Oallf . ) ,  the  American  Academy  of 
Public  Affairs,  and  others,  passed  resolutions 
commending  the  publication  of  the  report 
and  urging  that  It  be  read  by  their  member- 
ship. One  hundred  sixty-five  thousand 
copies  of  the  report  were  made  and,  to  date, 
approximately  140,000  copies  have  been  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  Nation.  The  greater 
part  of  those  copies  was  printed  entirely  at 
private  expense  through  the  efforts  of  indi- 
vidual citizens,  newspapers,  church  and 
patriotic  organizations  who,  aware  of  the  in- 
creasing and  unceasing  danger  of  the  spread 
of  the  world  Communist  movement,  have 
seen  in  the  report  a  direct  and  useful  meens 
of  alerting  the  American  people.     Since  the 

'  Harold  W  Kennedy,  County  Counsel  of 
the  County  of  Los  Angeles  since  1945;  B  A. 
1923.  Juris  Doctor.  1925  Univ.  of  Calif  .  Berke- 
ley; Master  o:  Science  In  Public  Administra- 
tion, 1954.  Univ.  of  Southern  Calif.;  2d  Lt. 
U.S.  Army.  1918:  Past  President.  National 
Assn.  County  and  Prosecuting  Attorneys  and 
District  Attorneys  and  County  Counsels  Assn 
of  Calif.;  Past  member  Counter  Subversive 
Activities  Committee.  American  Legion.  Dept 
of  Calif.;  CaUf .  and  American  Bar  Asens. 
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rabUcatlOD  of  tbe  r»port,  tbU  office  bu  re- 
MlTWl  a  Tcrltabl*  flocxl  of  favorable  mall 
torn  all  McUona  of  tbe  country  eTldenctng 
i  tremendoua  graaaroota  reeponae  to  the  re- 
Ktrt'a  "Call  to  Action,"  which  waa  directed 
o  all  public  spirited  Americana. 

A  ottoit:  nAB  o^n  "caix  to  AcnoN"  bzsn 

AMBWXSXDT 

Haa  our  "call  to  action."  to  which  our  cltl- 
»nry  baa  reaponded  ao  enthualaatlcally, 
tToked  a  corraapondlng  reaponae  In  the  judl- 
lary?  Haa  tba  report,  with  Ita  nationwide 
Uatrtbutlon  and  Ita  overwhelming  receptivity 
)y  Americana  everywhere,  had  a  discernible 
mpact  on  judicial  thought?  Can  there  be 
wen.  aa  tbroiigb  a  glaaa  darkly,  a  potential 
:h%Dgt  of  direction  In  Judicial  philceophy 
imerglng  from  the  lateat  J\idlclal  declslona  of 
ihe  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  the  field  of  Inter- 
lal  security? 

Tbla  supplemental  rep>ort,  prepared  and 
Ued  pursuant  to  another  unanlmotis  board 
}rd«r  of  June  23.  1965.  adopted  on  motion  of 
Supervisor  Ernest  E.  Deba.  proposed  to  re- 
Titm  and  discuss  two  recant  declalons  of  the 
US.  Supreme  Court  which  were  decided  since 
:he  release  of  the  county  counsel's  special 
report,  and  which  acutely  affect  the  country's 
continued  and  effective  response  to  Commu- 
nist subversion.  The  first  case,  Lamont  v. 
Postmaster  Oeneral,  14  V.  ed.  3d  3fl8,  decided 
}n  May  34,  1900,  repreaenta  a  stinging  defeat 
Lo  our  OoTcrnment's  efforts  to  control  sub- 
rerslve  ua«  of  the  VS.  mall  system.  The 
athar  decision.  United  States  v.  Brown.  14  L. 
sd.  3d  484,  decided  on  June  7,  1065,  allowing 
Communists  to  hold  union  office.  Is  highly 
disturbing  to  those  engaged  In  strengtbenlng 
our  Internal  security,  to  management,  and  to 
the  loyal  segments  of  the  American  labor 
movement.  Despite  Its  Immediate  adverse 
effect,  however,  the  Brown  decision  may  well 
be  considered  as  portending  a  change  In  the 

ttltudea  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  final 
analysis,  this  case  may  signal  the  beginning 
of  a  judicial  retreat  from  past  Inflexible  posi- 
tions taken  by  a  majority  of  that  Court. 

n.     W»     CASST     TH«     MAIL      rOS      MOSCOW THE 

V*.  nrpaaKi  cotiaT  civxs  roanGN-iNSPiaEo 

COMlCmnST      POLmCAL      PmOPAOANDA      TTNRS- 

araiCTKO  Accxaa  to  otn  ooMxsnc  mail  sts- 

TUC 

Communists  consider  their  press  and  their 
publications  to  be  the  most  Important  and 
effectlT*  tools  for  agitation,  subversion,  and 
prop«c*Q(lB  purposes.  Through  the  dissem- 
ination of  nswspapers,  books,  pamphlets, 
l«afl«ta,  and  other  printed  material  the  par- 
ty, both  here  and  abroad.  Indoctrinates  Its 
membera  and  party-line  followers  and  Is  able 
to  reach  and  propagandize  students,  young 
p«ople.  and  other  segments  of  the  non-Com- 
munist public.  Much  of  this  Communist 
propaganda  reaches  the  United  States  from 
foretgn  sources. 

Thm  Congress  of  the  United  States  In  a  de- 
termUMd  effort  to  control  the  large  amounts 
of  Communist  propaganda  originating  In 
foreign  countries  from  using  our  domestic 
mall  syatem  to  reach  an  American  audience, 
•nactad  section  308(a)  of  the  Postal  Service 
and  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1962 
TbU  section  provides  In  part : 

"Mall  matter,  except  sealed  letters,  which 
orlglnatea  or  which  is  printed  or  otherwise 
prepared  in  a  foreign  co\intry  and  which  Is 
determined  by  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry 
pursuant  to  rulea  and  regulations  to  be  pro- 
mulc^ted  by  him  to  be  'Communist  political 
propel  nrt*.'  shall  be  detained  by  the  Post- 
master OeneraJ  upon  Its  arrival  for  delivery 
In  tbe  United  States,  or  upon  its  subsequent 
depoelt  In  the  United  SUtas  domestic  malls. 
and  tbe  addreaeee  ahall  be  notified  that  such 
matter  taea  been  received  and  will  be  delivered 
ttaXj  upon  tbe  addresses'e  request.  ■  *  *." 

To  Implemant  tbla  Uw.  the  Post  Office 
maintained  10  or  11  screening  points  for  the 
interception  of  uneeeled  Communist  poUtlcal 
propaganda  originating  abroad.     When  the 


Post  Office  determined  that  a  piece  of  mall 
tToaa.  a  foreign  country  was  propaganda  de- 
signed to  favorably  influence  the  recipient 
toward  policies  of  foreign  governments,  or 
which  advocated  or  promoted  racial,  social, 
political,  or  religious  disorders  Involving  the 
violent  and  forceful  overthrow  of  our  Govern- 
ment, It  wafi  empowered  by  this  act  to  detain 
such  mall  and  notify  the  addressee  that  the 
mall  would  be  destroyed  unless  notified  to 
the  contrary. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  In  Lamont  v. 
Postmaster  General  (1965),  14  L.  ed.  2d  392, 
refused  to  uphold  the  right  of  the  Postmaster 
General  to  Intercept  these  mass  mailings  of 
foreign  Inspired  and  directed  "Communist 
political  propaganda"  and  eliminate  such 
subversive  material  from  the  U.S.  malls. 

The  Court  reached  this  startling  result 
despite  the  fact  that  It  was  well  aware  of 
the  vital  Importance  that  our  mall  system 
bears  to  the  economic,  social,  and  personal 
sectors  of  our  society : 

"Whatever  may  have  been  the  voluntary 
nature  of  the  postal  system  In  the  period  of 
Its  establishment.  It  Is  now  the  main  artery 
through  which  the  business,  social,  and  per- 
sonal affairs  of  the  people  are  conducted 
and  upon  which  depends  In  a  greater  degree 
than  upon  any  other  activity  of  government 
the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare."  = 

With  this  decision,  the  US,  Supreme  Court 
has  opened  wide  our  domestic  malls  to  Com- 
munists and  other  subversive  elements,  thus 
encouraging  a  constant  flow  of  foreign  propa- 
ganda to  an  unsuspecting  American  public. 
We  are  now  denied  protection  from  the  poe- 
slblUty  of  being  harassed  by  foreign  Inspired 
and  controlled  Communist  propaganda  well 
calculated  to  create,  foment,  and  direct  racial, 
social,  political,  and  religious  disorders  In 
our  country.  This  unfortunate  situation  Il- 
lustrates anew  the  point  emphasized  tn  the 
special  report — that  the  efforts  of  Govern- 
ment to  protect  Itself  from  the  insldtotis  In- 
roads of  subversion  are  hampered,  time  and 
again,  by  judicial  decision.s  which  effectively 
nullify  those  efforts. 

m.    BHOCLD      COMMUNISTS      BE      PEHMrTTED      TO 
HOLD    OrnCE    IN     L.inOR    ORGANIZATIONS? 

The  U.S.  Congress  finds  that  a  major  thrust 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  this  country  is 
directed  at  subverting  the  labor  movement 
Shortly  after  the  Second  World  War.  Con- 
gress became  increasingly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  members  of  the  Communist  Party  were 
holding    responsible   positions    of    leadership 
in  many  labor  unions  and  that  their  presence 
there  constituted   an   Implicit  threat  to  our 
economy. 

At  many  congressional  committee  hearings. 
Including  those  directly  concerned  with  labor 
legislation,  a  substAntlal  volume  of  evidence 
waa  presented  which  clearly  Indicated  that 
Oommunlst  leaders  of  labor  unions,  had  In 
the  past  and  would  continue  in  the  future 
to  subordinate  legitimate  union  objectives  to 
politically  oriented  and  inspired  strikes  when 
required  by  the  dictates  of  party  line  policy. 
For  example.  In  a  1953  report,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Labor  Management 
Relations  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  '  noted ; 

"(2)  Communist-dominated  unions  are 
clearly  Identifiable  as  such  because  of  the 
positive  correlation  of  their  policies  with  the 
shifting  phases  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Union 

"(3)  The  affirmative  evidence  of  direct  ac- 
tion by  Communist-dominated  unions  In 
support  of  Soviet  Russian  foreign  policy  Is 
leas  conclusive  but  the  potentialities  of  such 
direct  action  are  visible. 


"(4)  There  Is  credible  evidence  that  the 
correlation  noted  above  is  not  coincidence 
but  the  direct  outcome  of  direction  by  Com- 
munist Party  functionaries. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(6)  Communist-dominated  unions  are 
still  operating  In  defense  production, 
although  In  diminished  strength.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  few  Communist-dominated  unions 
in  key  Industries  may  In  times  of  war  or 
threatened  war  constitute  a  real  danger  to  the 
safety  of  the  country.  Espionage  might  be 
practiced  through  communications  and  sabo- 
tage be  committed  In  the  electrical,  mining 
and  smelting,  and  longshore  Industries.  We 
should  not  blink  our  eyes  to  these  dangers  " 
Congressional  concern  over  the  pronounced 
Communist  Infiltration  Into  unions  was 
shared  by  responsible  and  patriotic  labor 
union  officials.  In  1949  and  1960.  the  Con- 
gress of  IndustrleJ  Organizations  attempted 
to  deal  with  this  menacing  situation  by  ex- 
pelling 11  unions  from  the  CIO  because  of 
their  Communist  domination.  The  basis  for 
fearing  that  the  Communists  would  foster 
politically  motivated  strikes  was  noted  by  the 
CIO  In  an  official  report  dealing  with  these 
expulsions: 

"The  Communist  Party  Is  precisely  this 
type  of  organization  which  the  CIO  Is  under 
a  constitutional  mandate  to  oppose — one 
which  would  use  pwwer  to  exploit  the  people 
for  the  benefit  of  an  alien  loyalty.  The  Com- 
munist Party  speaks  In  the  words  of  union- 
ism and  Amerlcauilsm.  But  actually  It  mat- 
ters not  to  the  Communist  Party  whether  a 
particular  policy  will  advance  or  hinder  the 
best  Interests  of  American  labor.  The  sole 
test  is  whether  the  policy  Is  required  by  the 
need  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Only  to  the  extent 
that  the  Soviet  line  permits  will  the  propa- 
ganda mill  of  the  Communist  Party  grind  out 
platforms  which  are  In  consonance  with  the 
ideals  of  American  labor.  In  event  of  con- 
flict, however,  between  the  needs  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  best  Interests  of  Amer- 
ican labor,  the  former  must  always  prevail."  ' 
The  mere  expulsion  of  a  Communist  domi- 
nated union  from  a  national  labor  organiza- 
tion, while  a  drastic  step,  could  not  eliminate 
the  danger  to  the  national  economy.  The 
union,  despite  Its  expulsion,  continued  to 
operate  much  as  before,  and  most  Impor- 
tantly, with  the  same  Communist  officials. 
Governmental  Eictlon  was  necessary.  There 
were  two  means,  one  direct,  and  one  Indirect, 
by  which  the  Federal  Government  could  deal 
with  this  problem.  Congress  has  tried  both 
methods. 

The  first  effort:  Congress  uses  an  indirect 
method  to  combat  Communist  infiltration 
in  labor  unions 

Section  9(h)  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  of  1947,  commonly  known  as 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  was  specifically  de- 
signed by  Congress  to  eliminate  Communists 
from  the  labor  movement  and  prevent  Com- 
munist-Inspired poUtlcal  strikes.  It  did  so 
by  indirection,  by  barring  the  vitally  Im- 
portant facilities  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  to  any  labor  organization,  the 
officers  of  which  had  failed  to  file  with  the 
Board  affidavits  that  they  were  not  members 
of  or  affiliated  with  the  Communist  Party. 
The  hoped-for  effect  of  this  provision  was  the 
elimination  of  Communist  Party  members 
from  union  office. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  the  act  was  suc- 
cinctly stated  by  Congress : 

"Experience  has  further  demonstrated  that 
certain  practices  by  some  labor  organiza- 
tions, their  officers,  and  members  have  the 
Intent  or  the  necessary  effect  of  burdening  or 
obstructing  conunerce  by  preventing  the  free 
flow    of    goods    In    such    commerce    through 
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•Fn.  3,  Lamont  v  Postm.a.iteT  General 
(1966),  14  L  ed.  2d  398  at  401. 

•Public  Policy  and  Communist  Domina- 
tion of  Certain  Unions,  S.  Doc  No.  26,  83d 
Cong..  1st  sess.   (1953).  pp    24-26. 


•  Official  Reports  on  the  ExpvUslon  of  Com- 
munist Dominated  Organizations  from  the 
CIO.  CIO  Publication  No.  254,  September 
1954,  p.  13. 


strikes  or  other  forms  of  Industrial  unrest  or 
through  concerted  activities  which  impair 
the  Interest  of  the  public  In  the  free  flow 
of  such  commerce." » 

In  American  Communications  Ass'n  v, 
Douds  (1950).  339  U.S.  382,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  constitutional  validity  of 
section  9(h).  The  Court  determined  that 
Congress  has  a  wide  scope  of  power  to  keep 
from  the  channels  of  interstate  commerce 
that  which  would  hinder  and  obstruct  such 
commerce  and  that  the  indirect  method  used 
by  Congress  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
political  strikes  was  reasonable.  In  sustain- 
ing this  statute,  the  court  pronounced  a  guide 
by  which  this  type  of  legislation  was  to  be 
tested : 

"When  particular  conduct  Is  regulated  in 
the  Interest  of  public  order,  and  the  regula- 
tion results  in  an  Indirect,  conditional,  par- 
tial abridgment  of  speech,  the  duty  of  the 
courts  Is  to  determine  which  of  these  two 
conflicting  Interests  demands  the  greater 
protection  under  the  particular  circumstances 
presented." 

"•  •  •  In  essence,  the  problem  Is  one  of 
weighing  the  probable  effects  of  the  statute 
upon  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  speech 
and  assembly  against  the  congressional  de- 
termination that  political  strikes  are  evils  of 
conduct  which  cause  substantial  harm  to 
Interstate  commerce  and  that  Communists 
and  others  identified  by  section  9(h)  pose 
continuing  threats  to  that  public  Interest 
when  In  positions  of  union  leadership." ' 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  sustaining  this 
section  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  the  U.S, 
Supreme  Court  attached  some  significance 
to  the  fact  that  the  statute  did  not  prevent 
or  punish  by  criminal  sanctions  free  speech, 
assembly,  or  affiliation  with  any  organization 
or  the  holding  of  any  political  belief,  nor 
did  it  prohibit  Communist  Party  members 
from  holding  union  office.  Section  9(h) 
merely  made  It  more  difficult  for  unions  to 
remain  effective  if  their  officers  were  mem- 
bers of  the  party  or  did  not  sign  the  required 
affidavit. 

"The  'discouragements'  of  section  9(h) 
proceed  not  against  the  groups  or  beliefs 
identified  therein,  but  only  against  the 
combination  of  those  affiliations  or  beliefs 
with  occupancy  of  a  position  of  great  power 
over  the  economy  of  the  country.  Congress 
has  concluded  that  substantial  harm,  In  the 
form  of  direct,  positive  action,  may  be  ex- 
pected from  that  combination." " 

These  Judicial  qualifications,  which  were  of 
mere  passing  Interest  to  the  Court  In  the 
Douds  case,  assumed  a  great  and  unfortu- 
nate controlling  significance  in  the  later 
case  of  United  States  v.  Brown  (1965).  14 
L  ed.  2d  484,  which  will  be  discussed  In  a 
following  section  of  this  report. 

Despite  its  early  promise  of  cleansing  the 
labor  movement  from  Communist  Inflltra- 
tlou  and  despite  Its  constitutional  validity, 
section  9(h)  in  practice  failed  in  Its  pur- 
pose. This  failure  could  be  traced  directly  to 
the  requirement  that  proper  antl-Commu- 
nlst  affidavits  be  flled  by  union  officials,  with 
the  resultant  denial  of  Important  NLRB 
facilities  upon  the  failure  or  refusal  to  file 
such  documents.  Many  responsible  and 
patriotic  union  officials,  for  example,  on  the 
basis  of  principle,  refused  to  sign  the  affi- 
davit. On  the  other  hand,  many  union 
officials  who  were  either  well-known  Com- 
munist Party  members  or  party-line  fol- 
lowers signed  affidavits,  secure  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  successful  prosecutions  for  perjury 
for  executing  false  affidavits  were  extremely 
difficult  and  almost  Impossible  to  obtain. 

"  American  Communications  Ass'n  v.  Douds 
(1950),  339  U.S.  382  at  387. 

'American  Communications  Ass'n  v.  Douds 
i  1950 ) ,  339  U.S.  382,  at  399-400. 

'  American  Communications  Ass'n  v.  Douds, 
•upra,  at  403-404. 


The  Next  Attempt:  A  Direct  Atttick  Is  Made 

on    Communist   Subversion   of   the   Labor 

Union  Movement 

To  deal  with  this  situation.  Congress,  in 
1959,  enacted  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act,  commonly  known 
as  the  Landnim-Grlffin  Act."  Section  504 
of  that  act  was  an  attempt  by  Congress  to 
achieve  the  same  objectives  as  section  9(h) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  whlcb  was  then  re- 
pealed, and  to  achieve  It  more  effectively. 
The  affidavit  requirement  and  the  remedy  of 
denial  to  NLRB  facilities  of  section  9(h)  was 
not  carried  into  the  new  act.  The  new  ap- 
proach dealt  directly  and  affirmatively  with 
the  menace  of  a  Communist-inspired  Inter- 
ruption of  a  free  flow  of  commerce.  The 
holding  of  union  office  by  Communist  Party 
members  was  absolutely  prohibited  and  In 
addition  c:iminaJ  sanctions  were  imposed  on 
those  who  held  such  office  In  violation  of  Its 
provisions. 

Section  604  In  part  provides : 

"(a)  No  person  who  Is  or  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party  •  •  •  shall 
serve — 

"(1)  as  an  officer,  director,  trustee,  mem- 
ber of  any  executive  board  or  similar  gov- 
erning body,  business  agent,  manager,  or- 
ganizer, or  other  employee  (other  than  as 
an  employee  performing  exclusively  clerical 
or  custodial  duties)  of  any  labor  organiza- 
tion, »   •   • 

"(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
1  year  or  both  •   •   *." 

Archie  Brown  Is  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  and  a  labor  union  official.'  He  has 
been  a  party  member  since  at  least  1935.  In 
elections  for  the  years  1959,  1960  and  1961, 
Brown,  a  working  longshoreman  on  the  San 
Francisco  d(3cks,  was  elected  to  the  executive 
board  of  local  10  (San  Francisco,  Calif.)  of 
the  International  Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union.  In  1961,  Brovm  was  In- 
dicted, tried  and  convicted  of  violating  sec- 
tion 504  of  the  act  by  knowingly  and  will- 
fully serving  as  a  member  of  an  executive 
board  of  a  labor  organization  while  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party.  He  appealed 
his  conviction. 

On  appeal,  the  original  three-judge  Fed- 
eral court  panel  before  whom  the  case  was 
set  to  be  heard,  apparently  recognizing  the 
national  Importance  of  this  case,  had  the 
matter  argued  before  all  eight  circuit  Judges 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  Ninth  Circuit. 
In  a  5-to-3  decision,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
held  that  section  504  was  an  unconstitutional 
restraint  upton  first  amendment  freedoms 
and  determined  that  the  fact  of  membership 
in  the  Communist  Party  was  not,  in  Itself, 
a  valid  basis  for  Imposing  criminal  penalties 
for  the  holding  of  union  office.'"  The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  thereafter  agreed  to  review 
this  decision. 

A  Dismaying  Setback — the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Denies  Congress  the  Power  To  Pre- 
vent Communist  Party  Members  From 
Holding  Union  Office 

Barely  2  weeks  after  holding  in  favor  of 
allowing  foreign  subversives  the  almost  un- 
controlled use  of  our  malls  rather  than 
permit  some  curb  on  the  receipt  of  Com- 
munist political    propaganda   from   abroad. 


*  29  U.S.C.A.,  Sees.  401  et  seq. 

""Respondent  (Brown)  has  been  •  •  •  an 
open  and  avowed  Communist,  for  more  than 
a  quarter  century."  United  States  v.  Brown 
(1965),  14  L  ed  2d  484  at  F  487  (brackets 
added ) ;  see  also  the  lower  Federal  court 
case  of  Brown  v.  United  States  (1964),  334 
F.  2d  488  at  491  where  the  court  characterizes 
Archie  Brown  as  "a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  since  at  least  1935." 

">  Brown  v.  United  States  (1964),  334  F.  2d 
488,  affirmed.  United  States  v.  Brown  (1965), 
14  Led  2d  484. 


the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decided  United 
States  v.  Brown  (1965),  14  L.  ed.  2d  484.  In 
a  narrow  5-to-4  decision,  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Warren,  speaking  for  the  majority  affirmed 
the  lower  Federal  court  decision,  holding 
that  section  504  was  a  bill  of  attainder  find 
therefore    unconstitutional. 

A  bill  of  attainder  Is  a  legislative  act 
which  inflicts  punishment  without  a  Judi- 
cial trial.  In  16th,  17th,  and  18th  century 
England,  Parliament  frequently  sentenced  to 
death  specific  persons  for  attempted  or 
threatened  acts  of  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment. This  practice  was  carried  over  into 
Revolutionary  America  when  the  legislatures 
of  all  13  States  passed  statutes  directed 
against  those  loyal  to  the  English  cause  In 
an  effort  to  eradicate  this  practice  and  erect  a 
safeguard  against  the  legislative  exercise  of 
an  essentially  Judicial  function — trial — the 
very  first  article  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  pro- 
hibits this  practice. 

"No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  poet  facto 
law  shall  be  passed  |by  the  Congress]. " 
Article  1,  section  9,  chapter  3,  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

•No  State  shall  •  •  •  pass  any  bill  of 
attainder,  ex  post  facto  law.  or  law  Impair- 
ing the  obligation  of  contracts  •  •  •"  article 
1,  section  10,  U.S.  Constitution. 

When  an  act  of  Congress  is  challenged  as 
being  a  bill  of  attainder,  the  question  at 
Issue  Is  whether  the  legislative  disability 
imposed  Is  punishment  directed  at  an  In- 
dividual or  a  group  of  individuals  or  is  a 
regulation  directed  at  controlling  future 
conduct.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  recogniz- 
ing that  Congress  has  the  power  to  enact 
legislation  designed  to  keep  Interstate  com- 
merce free  from  political  strikes,  neverthe- 
less held  that  section  604  exceeded  that 
power. 

"The  statute  does  not  set  forth  a  gen- 
erally applicable  rule  decreeing  that  any 
person  who  commits  certain  acts  or  pos- 
sesses certain  characteristics  (acts  and  char- 
acteristics which.  In  Congress'  view,  make 
them  likely  to  Initiate  political  strikes) 
shall  not  hold  union  office,  and  leave  to 
courts  and  Juries  the  job  of  deciding  what 
persons  have  committed  the  specified  acts 
or  possessed  the  specified  characteristics. 
Instead,  It  designates  In  no  uncertain  terms 
the  persons  who  possess  the  feared  char- 
acteristics and  therefore  cannot  hold  union 
office  without  Incurring  criminal  liability — 
members  of  the  Communist  Party."  " 

Specifically,  the  Court  held  that  Congress 
could  not  use  the  criteria  of  membership  In 
the  Communist  Party  as  an  Indication  that 
persons  who  were  party  members  would  en- 
gage In  or  Incite  political  strikes  and  that  the 
phrase  "Communist  Party"  could  not  be  used 
as  a  shorthand  means  of  describing  these 
subversive  persons. 

In  a  stinging  dissent  concurred  in  by  three 
other  Justices,"  Mr,  Justice  White  rebuked 
the  majority  for  closing  Its  eyes  to  the  past 
history  of  communism  In  this  country : 

"The  Communist  Party's  Illegal  purpose 
and  Its  domination  by  foreign  power  have  al- 
ready been  adjudicated,  both  administra- 
tively and  Judicially.  If  this  does  not  In 
itself  provide  a  sufficient  probability  with  re- 
spect to  the  individual  who  persists  in  re- 
maining a  member  of  the  party,  or  If  a 
probability  Is  In  any  event  Insufficient,  what 
evidence  with  regard  to  the  individual  will 
be  sufficient  to  disqualify  him?  If  he  must 
be  apprehended  In  the  act  of  calling  one 
political  strike  or  In  one  act  of  disloyalty 
before  steps  can  be  taken  to  exclude  him 
from  office,  there  is  little  or  nothing  left  of 
the  preventive  or  prophylactic  function  of 
§  504   •    •    •."  '» 


»'  United  States  v.  Brown  (1965),  14  L  ed 
2d  484  at  492. 

'•Justices  Clark,  Harlan,  and  Stewart. 

^'United  States  v.  Broipn  (1966)  14  L  ed 
2d  484  at  505  (dissent). 
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:  iUnoiit  &Dd  Brown  Are  the  Bitter  Pnilt  of 

the  Trend  of  Judicial  Oplnloos  PavorlDiK 

the  Communlet  Party 

In  section  VI  of  the  specUil  report  entitled 
'  Reflectlona;  Where  Are  We  Now?"  we 
i  lolnted  out  the  real  danger  that  the  judl- 
I  lary  In  balancing  the  Interests  of  the  state 
I  M  against  the  Individual  was  clearly  entering 
:  Qto  an  area  constitutionally  and  historically 
ested  m  the  legislature. 

During  the  lOM  term  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
I  ;ourt  which  ended  June  7,  1905.  this  un- 
:  ortunate  situation  came  In  clearer  focvis. 
'  The  Uj8.  Supreme  Court  by  refusing  to  con- 
I  «de  to  Oongreas  the  right  and  power  to  cut 
I  [own  the  vast  amount  of  foreign  subversive 
)  oall  flooding  our  shores  and  by  denying  Con- 
I  reas  the  right  and  power  to  eliminate  Com- 
I  aunlst  Party  members  from  the  high  coun- 
I  Us  of  labor  organizations,  has  taken  an  ex- 
I  eedlngly  narrow  view  of  legislative  preroga- 
1 1ves. 

The  unreasonable  quality  of  this  viewpoint 
:  I  characterized  In  the  strong  dissent  In  the 
.  Irown  decision  as  a  "basic  flaw"  In  the 
I  Court's  Judicial  reasoning : 

"The  basic  flaw  In  the  Court's  reasoning, 
:  lowever.  Is  Its  too  narrow  view  of  the  legls- 
1  ktlve  process.  The  Court  Is  concerned  to 
I  eparate  the  legislative  and  Judicial  func- 
1  tons  by  Insvirlng  that  the  legislature  does 
:  tot  Infringe  the  Judicial  function  of  apply- 
1  Qg  general  rules  to  specific  circumstances. 
I  !ongress  Is  held  to  have  violated  the  bill  of 
( ttalnder  clause  here  because,  on  the  one 
1  land,  section  604  does  not  encompass  the 
'  rhole  class  of  persons  having  characteristics 
1  bat  would  make  them  likely  to  call  political 
I  trlkes  and.  on  the  other  hand,  section  504 

<  oes  single  out  a  pcu-tlcular  group,  members 
(  f  the  Communist  Party,  not  all  of  whom 
]  OMes  such  characteristics.  Because  of  this 
(  omblnatlon  of  underlncluslveness  and  over- 
I  acluslveness  the  Court  concludes  that  Com- 
I  lunlst  Party  members  were  singled  out  for 
I  unlshment.  thus  rejecting  the  Oovern- 
I  lent's  contention  that  section  504  has  solely 
I  regulatory  aim. 

"The  Court's  conclusion  that  a  statute 
^  rhlch  la  both  underlncluslve  and  overlnclu- 
I  Ive  must  be  deemed  to  have  been  adopted 
1  rith  a  punitive  purpose  aasumes  that  legls- 
1  kturee  normally  deal  with  broad  categories 
( nd  attack  all  of  an  evil  at  a  time.  Or  If 
I  artlal  measures  are  undertaken,  a  leglsla- 
( ure  singles  out  a  particular  group  for  regu- 
1  ktion  only  because  the  group  label  Is  a 
'  ihortband  phrase'  for  traits  that  are  char- 
I  cterlstlc  of  the  broader  evil.  But  this  Court 
1  as  long  recognized  in  equal  protection  cases 
t  tiat  a  legislature  may  prefer  to  deal  with 

<  nly  part  of  an  evU  (citing  cases).  And  It 
1 )  equally  true  that  a  group  may  be  singled 
(  ut  for  regulation  without  any  punitive  pur- 
I  ose  even  when  not  all  members  of  the  group 
1  rould  be  likely  to  engage  In  the  feared  con- 
(  uct.  ' I I|f  the  class  discriminated  against  Is 
( r  reaaonably  might  be  considered  to  define 
t  boae  from  whom  the  evil  mainly  Is  to  be 
1  tared.  It  properly  may  be  picked  out  (citing 
(  Me) .  That  Is.  the  foctu  of  legislative  atten- 
t  ion  may  be  the  substantial  greater  Ukell- 
1  ood  that  some  members  of  the  group  would 
« Qgage  In  the  feared  conduct  compared  to 
t  tM  likelihood  that  members  of  other  groups 
^  'ould  do  so.  This  Is  true  because  leglsla- 
1  >rs  seldom  deal  with  abstractions  but  with 

<  oncrete  sltiiatlons  and  the  regulation  of 
I  Fwctflc  abuses.  Thus  many  regulatory 
I  laasures  are  enacted  after  Investigation  Into 
I  articular  Incidents  or  the  practices  of  par- 
1  icular  groups  and  after  findings  by  the  legls- 
1  iture  that  the  practices  disclosed  are  Inlml- 
c  kl  to  the  public  Interest  and  should  be  pre- 
1  anted  In  the  future.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
I  teulttzig  legUlatlon  may  refiect  In  Its  specl- 
1  city  the  speelflclty  of  the  preceding  leglsla- 
t  ve  Inquiry  (citing  case) .  But  the  fact  that 
1 ;  does  should  not  be  Uken.  In  Itself,  to  be 
c  inclusive  that  the  legislature's  purpose  Is 


punitive.  Admittedly  the  degree  of  specific- 
ity Is  a  relevant  factor — as  when  Individuals 
are  singled  out  by  name — but  because  In 
many  Instances  specificity  of  the  degree  here 
held  Impermissible  may  be  wholly  consistent 
with  a  regulatory,  rather  than  a  punitive 
purpose,  the  Court's  per  se  approach  cuts  too 
broadly  and  invalidates  legitimate  legislative 
activity."  " 

Both  Labor  and  Management  Have  Cause  for 
Concern  Over  the  Effects  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  Decision  in  United  States  v.  Brown 
TT\e   decisions    in    Lamont    and    in    Broxcn 
have  disturbed,   disheartened   and  dismayed 
those  of  us  in  public  life  who  have  devoted 
a  great  part  of  their  careers  In  public  ser\-tce 
to   exposing   and    uprooting   subversive   ele- 
ments In  our  society      Two  important  tools 
with  which  our  internal  security  protection 
has   been    painstakingly   erected,    have   been 
taken  away. 

On  the  surface,  each  of  these  decisions 
Illustrate  once  again  the  pronounced  over- 
balancing of  the  scales  of  Justice  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  its  studied  desire  Uj  protect 
the  Individual's  private  interests  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  defenses  erected  by  society  in  an 
attempt  to  protect  itself  against  violent  over- 
throw. On  a  lower  level  of  meaning,  one  of 
these  decisions.  Broxcn.  represents  a  cause  for 
grave  concern  to  management  and  to  the 
loyal  sector  of  American  labor.  Brown 
creates  a  large  void  in  our  protection  against 
the  Internal  subversion  of  one  of  the  vital 
sectors  of  the  American  economy  by  intro- 
ducing a  totally  unnecessary  divisive  element 
into  labor-management  relations 

The  development  of  a  mature,  trusting  and 
trustworthy  attitude  between  labor  and  man- 
agement Is  a  necessary  part  of  our  national 
economic  health.  The  delaying  or  frustra- 
tion of  that  relationship  would  be  an  im- 
portant victory  for  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States  and  the  international  Com- 
munist conspiracy.  The  whole  history  of 
negotiations  between  labor  and  management 
in  our  country  has  been  pUyed  out  against 
the  broad  backdrop  of  the  legitimate  needs 
of  the  laboring  sector  of  American  society  to 
obtain  for  Itself  more  of  the  fruits  of  its  toll 
and  the  equally  legitimate  needs  of  manage- 
ment to  retain  for  itself  sufficient  of  the 
fruits  of  Its  investment  to  allow  a  fair  return 
on  capital  and  to  insure  that  money  is  avail- 
able to  Increase  its  investment  In  the  means 
of  production.  When  these  two  elements  In 
our  society  sit  down  at  the  bargaining  table 
to  work  out  their  differences,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  Importance  that  the  economic  and 
social  principles  in  dispute  are  caused  by 
and  are  a  result  of  American  needs  and  not 
political  disputes  instigated  at  the  iiehest 
of  a  foreign  ideology  and  directed  and  con- 
trolled by  subversives.  It  was  concern  with 
the  obvious  Infiltration  of  subversives  into 
American  labor  organizations  that  caused 
Congress  to  act  to  end  this  threat 

"It  Is  sufficient  to  say  that  Congress  had 
a  great  mass  of  material  before  it  which 
tended  to  show  that  Communists  and  others 
proscribed  by  the  statute  had  Infiltrated 
union  organizations  not  to  support  and  fur- 
ther trade  union  objectives.  Including  the 
advocacy  of  change  by  democratic  methods, 
but  to  make  them  a  device  by  which  com- 
merce and  Industry  might  be  disrupted  when 
the  dictates  of  political  policy  required  such 
action."  " 

To  have  to  negotiate  domestic  American 
labor  problems  face  to  face  with  labor  lead- 
ers who  are  dedicated  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  who  are  more  Interested 
m  fomenting  political  strife  than  in  adjudi- 
cating problems  creates  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion for  management      Conversely,  for  loyal 


"  United  States  v.  Brown  (1965).  14  L  ed 
3d  484  at  506-507  (dissent) . 

>*  Avxerican  Communications  A»s'n  t. 
Dcmda  (1950).  339  U.S.  383  at  389. 


American  labor  to  have  to  entrust  the  pro- 
motion of  their  vital  Interests  to  Individuals 
who  are  more  concerned  with  advancing  tlie 
Interests  of  a  foreign  government  than  in 
promoting  the  needs  of  the  union  member- 
ship Is  equally  unfortunate.  Yet.  that  Is 
the  potential  result  of  Brown.  Congress  has 
twice  tried  to  weed  subversives  out  of  the 
American  labor  movement.  The  first  at- 
tempt, In  1947,  as  we  have  {Minted  out.  was 
Ineffective.  The  second  attempt,  in  1959, 
much  more  promising,  has  now  been  struck 
down. 

With  section  504  removed  from  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act, 
there  Is  now  no  direct  and  effective  means 
whereby  Congress  can  eliminate  subversives 
from  high  positions  In  labor  organizations. 
Conununist  Party  members  may  now  with 
complete  Impunity  take  an  active  part  In 
controlling  union  affairs  and  from  positions 
of  authority  exercise  a  marked  degree  of  con- 
trol over  the  economic  health  of  our  Nation. 
Management  on  one  hand  Is  faced  with  the 
pKJtentlal  of  negotiating  vital  labor  agree- 
ments with  union  officials  who  are  Commu- 
nists and  who  use  unions  as  a  means  of  fur- 
thering their  revolutionary  objectives.  La- 
bor on  the  other,  Is  confronted  with  a 
continuation  of  the  pronounced  Infiltration 
of  subversives  Into  pyosltlons  of  union  leader- 
ship. The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  once 
again  hobbled  Congress  and  caused  severe 
damage  to  the  healthy  and  productive  trend 
developing  In  labor-management  relations. 

rV.  THE  CONTHOL  OF  OTHER  SUBVEHSIVE  ORGA- 
NIZATIONS SUCH  AS  THE  AMERICAN  NAZI 
PARTY  HAS  BEEN  SEVERALLY  HAMPERED  BY  THE 
U.S.     StrPREME    COURT 

Since  the  publication  of  the  special  report 
of  August  19.  1964.  the  office  of  the  county 
counsel  has  not  rested  on  Its  oars  In  the  fight 
against  local  and  statewide  subversion.  On 
December  17,  1964.  this  office,  acting  pur- 
suant to  the  unanimous  Instructions  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles,  on  motion  of  Supervisor  Ernest  E. 
Debs,  filed  a  special  report  detailing  the 
methods  available  to  the  State  of  California 
and  to  the  county  of  Loe  Angeles  to  control 
the  activities  of  the  Nazi  Party  and  other 
subversive  organizations.  This  report  was 
requested  when  the  board  of  supervisors  be- 
came deeply  concerned  over  published  re- 
ports that  the  Nazi  Party  was  planning  to 
use  a  leased  house  In  the  city  of  Olendale, 
Calif,,  as  its  western  regional  headquarters 
and  from  that  base  spread  Its  hate  literature 
and  racial  poison  throughout  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States. 

The  Federal  Government  has  fully  occupied 
the  field  of  combating  subversion  aimed  at 
violent  overthrow  of  the  United  States 
In   1940,  Congress  enacted  sweeping  legis- 
lation   designed    to    control    subversive    ele- 
ments In  our  country.    Known  as  the  Smith 
Act.   this   statute '"   prohibits   among  other 
things   the  knowing  advocacy  of  the  over- 
throw   of    the    Government    of    the    United 
States  by  force  and  violence. 

In  Pennsylvania  v.  Nelson  (1956),  350  U.S. 
497,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
Smith  Act  superseded  the  enforceability  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Sedition  Act  which  In  ad- 
dition to  prohibiting  sedition  against  the 
Gtovernment  of  Pennsylvania,  also  proscribed 
sedition  against  the  U.S.  Government.  The 
court  determined  that  the  Smith  Act  had 
fully  occupied  the  field  of  Federal  sedition 
to  the  exclusion  of  parallel  State  legislation. 
Thus,  the  effect  of  Nelson  Is  to  prevent  Cali- 
fornia or  any  other  State  from  enforcing 
subversion  laws  In  those  areas  where  the 
Federal  Government  has  already  acted. 


'•  The  Smith  Act  and  Its  enforcement  prob- 
lems were  fully  detailed  In  pmit  VI  of  the 
county  counsel's  special  report  of  August  19. 
1964. 
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California  may  to  a  limited  degree  protect 
itself  from  subversion  aimed  at  violent 
overthrow  of  the  State  and  local  gox>€m- 
ments 

Three  years  later  In  Uphaus  v.  Wyman 
(1959),  360  U.S.  72,  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
jected the  contention  that  the  States  no 
longer  had  the  power  to  protect  themselves 
from  internal  subversion  directed  at  violent 
overthrow  of  State  and  local  governments 
because  of  the  Nelson  decision. 

"The  basis  of  Nelson  thus  rejects  the 
notion  that  It  stripped  the  States  of  the 
right  to  protect  themselves,  •  •  •.  The 
opinion  made  clear  that  a  State  could  pro- 
ceed with  prosecutions  for  sedition  against 
the  State  Itself;  •  •  *.  Thus  regflstratlon 
statutes,  quo  warranto  proceedings  as  to 
subversive  corporations,  the  subversive  In- 
stigation of  riots  and  a  host  of  other  sub- 
jects directly  affecting  State  security  furnish 
grist  for  the   State's  legislative  mill." " 

With  this  decision,  California  was  theo- 
retically able  to  enact  legislation  directed 
solely  at  preventing  subversion  of  the  State 
and  local  governments.  Notwithstanding 
this  apparent  approval  of  State  registration 
laws  in  Uphaus,  the  latest  decisions  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  have  made  State  en- 
forcement of  such  laws  an  exercise  In 
futility. 

Recent  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
may  have  effectively  ended  the  ability  of 
our    Government    at    the    National    and 
State  levels  to  protect  itself  against  sub- 
version  by  means  of  registration  statutes 
California  has  a  statute  requiring  the  reg- 
istration of  subversives  and  subversive  orga- 
nizations.   The  subversive  organization  reg- 
istration law  (California  Corporations  Code, 
sees,  35000  to  35302),  enacted  as  long  ago  as 
1941,  requires  the  registration  of  subversive 
organizations  which  are  conceived  and  exist 
for  the  purpose  of  undermining  and  even- 
tually  destroying    the    democratic    form    of 
government  In  this  State  and  in  the  United 
States.    Subversive  organizations  are  defined 
as: 

"  •  •  •  every  corporation.  association, 
society,  camp,  group,  bund,  political  party, 
assembly,  and  every  body  or  organization 
composed  of  two  or  more  persons  or  mem- 
bers, which  comes  within  either  or  both  of 
the  following  descriptions: 

"(a)  Which  directly  or  Indirectly  advo- 
cates, advises,  teaches,  or  practices,  the  duty, 
necessity,  or  propriety  of  controlling,  con- 
ducting, seizing,  or  overthrowing  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  of  this  State, 
or  of  any  political  subdivision  thereof  by 
force  or  violence. 

"(b|  Which  Is  subject  to  foreign  control 
as  defined  in  section  35003." 

Subversive  organizations  must  file  certain 
descriptive  and  Informative  material  with 
the  Secretary  of  Stete  (sec.  35100).  In- 
cluded In  the  Information  that  must  be 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  State  are  the  names, 
nationalities,  and  residence  addresses  of  Its 
olficers  and  members,  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  Its  existing  and  proposed  alms,  pur- 
poses, and  activities.  In  addition,  subversive 
organizations  are  proscribed  from  sending, 
delivering,  mailing,  or  transmitting  to  any 
person  In  this  State  who  Is  not  a  member  of 
the  organization,  any  anonymous  letters, 
documents,  leaflets  or  other  written  ma- 
terial (sec.  35200).  All  such  material  must 
bear  the  name  of  the  organization  and  the 
names  and  residences   of   Its   officers. 

Failure  to  submit  the  required  documents 
Wth  the  Secretary  of  State  or  a  violation 
of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  Is  a 
felony  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
»1.000  nor  more  than  $10,000  and  any  officer 
or  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  any 
«lniilar  governing  body  of  a  subversive  or- 


ganization who  violates  this  act  Is  guilty  of 
a  felony  punishable  by  fine  of  not  less  than 
•600  nor  more  than  $5,000,  or  by  Imprison- 
ment in  a  State  prison  for  not  less  than  6 
months  nor  more  than  6  years,  or  both 
(sections  36300  and  35301).  In  addition, 
any  person  who  becomes  or  remains  a  mem- 
ber of  such  a  subversive  organization  or  at- 
tends a  meeting  of  such  organization  with 
knowledge  that  the  organization  has  failed 
to  comply  with  this  act  Is  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor punishable  by  fine  of  not  less 
than  $10  or  more  than  $1,000  or  by  Imprison- 
ment In  the  county  Jail  for  not  less  than 
10  days  nor  more  than  1  year  or  both  (sec. 
35302). 

The  Subversive  Organization  Registration 
law  as  It  is  presently  worded  has  some  pro- 
cedural defects,  notably  that  of  proscribing 
sedition  against  the  Federal  Government,  an 
area  of  law  already  covered  by  the  Smith  Act. 
These  defects  can  be  eliminated.'*  A  more 
difficult  problem,  one  of  enforclblUty,  re- 
mains. This  difficulty  was  noted  In  part  V 
of  the  special  report  of  August  19.  1964, 
where.  In  revlewmg  the  continuing  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  have  the  Com- 
munist Party  lat>eled  and  registered  as  a 
subversive  organization,  the  probable  and 
serious  effects  of  the  recent  case  of  United 
States  V.  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  (1964).  377  U.S.  968,  on  California's 
Subversive  Organization  Registration  law 
was  discussed.  The  Communist  Party  deci- 
sion held  that  the  Communist  Party  and  its 
members  could  exercise  the  Federal  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  and  refuse  to  reg- 
ister as  a  Communlst-actlon  organlssatlon 
under  the  Federal  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act.  The  report  concluded  that  a  dan- 
gerous side  effect  of  this  case  would  be  the 
availability  of  the  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination  to  those  State  and  local  orga- 
nizations who  would  otherwise  be  required 
to  register  as  a  "subversive  organization" 
under  the  California  law.  If  such  an  orga- 
nization or  Its  officers  were  to  register  under 
the  California  statute  they  would  by  so  doing 
be  subjecting  themselves  to  possible  criminal 
prosecution  under  both  the  Smith  Act  and 
under  the  California  Criminal  Syndicalism 
Act  "  which  prohibits  and  penalizes  advocacy 
of  or  teaching,  aiding,  or  abetting  criminal 
syndicalism  which  Is  defined  as  any  act  In- 
tended to  accomplish  change  In  Industrial 
ownership  or  government  by  means  of  un- 
lawful force,  violence,  or  terrorism. 

Subsequent  to  that  report,  on  April  26, 
1965,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided the  case  of  Dombroski  v.  Pfister  ( 1965) , 
14  L  ed  2d  22. 

In  Dombroski.  the  Supreme  Court  was 
faced  with  a  Louisiana  statute  called  the 
Subversive  Activities  and  Communist  Con- 
trol Law.  This  statutory  scheme  attempts 
to  control  Communist  activities  In  that 
State  by.  In  part,  requiring  subversive  orga- 
nizations to  register  as  such. 

Section  359(5)  of  the  Louisiana  Statutes^' 
defines  "subversive  organization"  as  any 
organization : 

"•  •  •  which  engages  In  or  advocates. 
abets,  advises,  or  teaches,  or  a  purpose  of 
which  Is  to  engage  In  or  advocate,  abet,  ad- 
vise, or  teach  activities  Intended  to  over- 
throw, destroy,  or  to  assist  In  the  over- 
throw or  destruction  of  the  constitutional 
form    of    the    government    of    the    State    of 


"Vphaus  V.  Wyman  (1959),  360  U.S.  72  at 
'9  (emphasU  added). 


'» To  this  end,  on  Apr.  20,  1965,  the  County 
of  Los  Angeles,  at  the  direction  of  the  entire 
membership  of  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of 
Supervisors,  Introduced  at  the  1965  session 
of  the  California  Legislature  a  bill  (A.B. 
2696)  designed  to  cure  any  procedural  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  doctrine  of  Pennsyl- 
vania V.  Nelson  (1950),  350  U.S.  497,  noted 
above. 

"Sees.  11400  and  11401  of  the  California 
Penal  Code. 

«  Rev.  Stats.  14:358-14:374. 


Louisiana,  or  of  any  political  subdivision 
thereof  by  revolution,  force,  violence  or  other 
unlawful  means,  or  any  other  organization 
which  seeks  by  unconstitutional  or  Illegal 
means  to  overthrow  or  destroy  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  of  Louisiana  or  any  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof  and  to  establish  In 
place  thereof  any  form  of  government  not 
responsible  to  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana." 

This  definition  Is  sut>stantlally  the  same 
as  that  found  In  a  Washington  statute  In- 
volving loyalty  oaths  for  State  employees 
and  which  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional 
due  to  vagueness  and  uncertainty  of  its 
language  In  Baggett  v.  Bullitt  (1964),  370 
U.S.  360."  In  a  5  to  2  decision  »  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  struck  down  Louisiana's 
registration  law,  holding  that  the  definition 
of  "subversive  organization"  was  unduly 
vague,  uncertain  and  broad.  The  California 
Subversive  Orgamzatlon  Registration  Acts 
definition  of  "subversive  organization"  Is  al- 
most Identical  with  that  found  In  Dombroski 
and  In  Baggett.  Should  California's  regis- 
tration law  be  tested  in  the  courts  it  would 
almost  certainly  be  considered  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  the  same  unconstitutional  vice  of 
vagueness  and  uncertainty.  Since  the  defi- 
nition of  "subversive  organization"  lies  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  California  statute,  its 
deletion  would  render  the  entire  statute 
meaningless. 

The  F\iture  of  California-Type  Registration 
Laws  Remains  Clouded 

Recently,  this  office  was  advised  that  the 
Communist  Party  had  been  reindicted  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  failure  to  register 
under  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act. 
We  Immediately  wrote  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  offering  our  assistance. 
What  we  said  In  otir  letter  of  April  26.  1965.  is 
pertinent  here: 

"With  the  Government's  case  against  the 
Communist  Party  again  being  placed  before 
the  courts  for  further  consideration,  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  this  report  with  Its  attend- 
ant wide  distribution  has  had  an  effect  on 
judicial  thought  In  our  country  and  that  on 
this,  the  second  time  around,  our  Judiciary 
win  stem  the  tide  of  legal  precedent  that  in 
retrospect  is  encoiuaglng  the  Communist 
Party  to  operate  almost  at  will  In  our 
country. 

"We  again  repeat  the  offer  made  In  our  let- 
ter of  August  19.  1964,  to  Mr.  George  V. 
Searles,  deputy  chief,  appeals  and  research 
section  of  the  Internal  Security  Division.  U.S. 
Attorney  General's  Office  that : 

"  '(A)s  directed  by  the  Loe  Angeles  Board 
of  Supervisors.  I  want  to  cooperate  to  the 
fullest  with  the  Attorney  General  In  what- 
ever we  might  do  that  would  be  helpful  to 
you  and  the  Department  of  Justice.'  " 

As  the  law  now  stands,  the  necessary 
power  to  protect  themselves  from  Internal 
subversion  apparently  returned  to  the  States 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  Uphaus,  ha* 
been  made  Ulxisory  and  unenforclble  by  that 
8?.  me  Court  In  the  Communist  Party  and 
Dombroski  decisions. 

Until  there  Is  Judicial  clarification  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Communist  Party  case  re- 
garding its  application  to  State  registration 
laws  and  unless  and  until  the  Dombroski 
case  can  be  squared  with  the  legitimate 
efforts  of  the  States  to  register  subversives, 
there  appears  to  be  little  possibility  that  the 
States  can  enforce  registration  laws  against 
the  Conununist  Party,  the  American  Nazi 
Party,  and  other  subversive  groupings. 


"  This  case  is  noted  In  part  I  of  the  special 
report  of  Aug.  19.  1964.  and  its  potential 
damage  to  nationwide  loyalty  programs  was 
there  dlsctissed. 

"  Two  Justices,  Black  and  Stewart,  did  not 
participate  In  tills  case. 
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Viewed  from  the  prospect  of  continuing 
an  effective  National  and  State  program  de- 
signed to  protect  our  aoclety  from  forelgn- 
inaplred  subveralon,  tbe  year  which  followed 
the  publication  of  tbe  special  report  of  Au- 
gust 10.  lOM  has  not  been  an  entirely  happy 
one.  Defenders  of  America's  internal  se- 
curity haTe  again  and  again  been  placed  on 
the  defenalTe  by  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  which,  Instead  of  achieving 
balance  In  protecting  the  rights  of  Individu- 
als and  In  protecting  the  rights  of  society. 
have  unduly  elevated  the  rights  of  tbe  for- 
mer while  needlessly  subordinating  tbe 
needs  of  the  latter. 

With  the  tinfortun£.te  1964  decision  In 
United  State*  v.  Communiat  Party,  hitting  at 
the  vitals  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  and  protecting  them  from  the  al- 
most fatal  requirements  of  registering  with 
the  Federal  Government  as  a  subversive 
organlBatlon,  the  Communist  Party  could 
look  forward  In  190S  to  a  period  of  Increased 
domestic  revolutionary  activity  without  fear 
of  effective  governmental  control. 

"It  would  be  dlfflcult  to  single  out  any  pe- 
riod since  the  passage  of  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act  of  lOSO  In  which  the  party's  optimism 
surpssses  that  experienced  during  1064.  The 
most  Important  reason  for  this  is  the  De- 
cember 1063  decision  of  the  oourt  of  appeals 
reversing  the  conviction  of  tbe  party  for 
falling  to  register  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  lO&O  emd  the 
refusal  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  review  the 
decision  of  the  court  of  appeals. 

"In  tbe  belief  that  the  'climate'  In  the 
United  States  Is  changing  rapidly  In  Its  fa- 
vor, the  Communist  Party,  U.S-A.,  is  begin- 
ning to  open  the  veil  of  secrecy  that  has  sur- 
rounded It  since  June  1061.  when  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  order  of  the  Sub- 
versive ActlTltles  Control  Board  that  the 
party  must  register  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1050.  Among 
other  things,  the  party's  national  committee 
met  in  July  1064  for  the  first  time  since 
1061;  a  new  party  program  Is  in  preparation; 
and  party  leader  Ous  Hall  has  indicated  that 
a  Communist  Party,  V3.A.  national  conven- 
tion will  be  held  In  1060."  " 

The  renewed  optimism  of  the  Communist 
Party  that  Its  string  of  successes  in  o\ir 
coiirts  will  continue  unabated  would  appear 
Justified  when  we  examine  the  current 
wvlfbts  used  by  the  U.8.  Supreme  Court  In 
tMOanctng  the  Individual's  rights  versus  soci- 
ety's needs  In  situations  where  first  amend- 
ment freedooia  are  concerned. 

The  VjS.  Supreme  Coxirt  has  determined 
that  In  this  BltTUtlon  only  a  compelling  Na- 
tional or  State  Interest  can  tip  the  scale  in 
favor  of  statutes  which  touch  on  the  exercise 
of  first  amendment  rights.  Nor  Is  this  fac- 
tor by  Itself  sufficient  to  validate  a  legisla- 
tive act.  Kven  it  a  compelling  National  or 
State  Interest  is  shown,  the  burden  remains 
oa  the  Ooramment  to  demonstrate  that  no 
altematlTB  method  of  regulation  would  com- 
bat tbe  abuses  without  Infringing  on  such 
rights.*'  Tbe  creation  of  this  twin  burden 
of  proof  has  made  our  jiidlclary  the  social 
and  poUttcal  arbitrators  of  our  times  and  has 
taken  awmy  from  the  Congress  Its  time  hon- 
ored duty  at  sssesslng  the  competing  Inter- 
aato  of  soelety  and  the  Individual,  a  duty  em- 
iWiaMsed  ao  well  by  &fr.  Justloe  Felix  Prank- 
furtsr  la  DennU  tr.  United  State*  (1061) ,  341 
0^.404  at  836: 

"Prlfliary  responslblUty  for  adjusting  the 
iBtarMts  which  compete  in  the  situation  be- 
foff*  ua  of  nsijssslty  belongs  to  the  Congress." 
Despite  the  recent  Court  reverses  and  de- 
spite portents  of  Increased  subversive  activity 
In  o«r  midst  due  to  the  Judicial  loosening 


■TwtiinoDy  at  J.  Idgmr  Hoover,  Director, 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  before  the 
HouBS  Bukoonmlttee  on  Appropriations. 
><ar.  4. 1068. 

-Sherbert  v.  Verner  (1063).  374  U.S.  308. 


of  the  means  of  controlling  these  unwhole- 
some elements,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
our  cltiaenry,  alerted  to  the  continued  and 
InCTeaalng  danger  of  Communist  infiltration 
and  subversion  of  our  society,  is  bringing  to 
bear  on  this  problem  the  full  weight  of  an 
Informed  public  opinion.  The  vast  amount 
of  unsolicited  mall  received  by  this  office 
in  recent  months  following  the  publication 
of  the  special  report  of  August  19,  1984.  from 
organizations  and  individuals  all  over  the 
Nation  representing  almost  every  social, 
■poUtlcal,  and  economic  background  has, 
almoet  without  exception,  voiced  concern  and 
apprehension  over  the  trend  of  the  reported 
recent  decisions  of  our  highest  Federal  Court 
In  the  field  of  internal  security  and  expressed 
their  hope  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  would 
soon  realize  that  the  time  is  now  come  to 
stop  coddling  subversives  and  start  protect- 
ing our  country.  A  well-informed  and 
aroused  public — a  basic  tenet  of  our  Amer- 
ican Republic— will,  without  doubt,  make 
itself  felt. 

VS.  Congressmen  vitally  concerned  over 
the  continued  and  progressive  Judicial 
erosion  of  our  antlsubverslve  laws,  have  re- 
cently Introduced  legislation  designed  to 
exercise  a  degree  of  legislative  control  over 
the  selection  of  future  members  of  the  VS. 
Supreme  Court. 

House  of  Representatives  Joint  Resolutions 
Nos.  7  and  84,  Introduced  January  4.  1965, 
proposed  constitutional  amendments  limiting 
terms  of  futxire  Supreme  Court  Justices  to 
18  and  14  years  respectively.  Other  bills 
pending  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate 
propose  to  establish  quallflcations  for  future 
appointees  to  the  High  Court.  The  quali- 
fication common  to  almost  all  of  these  bills 
is  tiie  necessity  of  prior  experience  as  a  Judge. 

Several  of  these  pending  congressional 
bills  would  require  that  to  be  eligible  for 
appointment  to  the  Office  of  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Office  of  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  the  appointee  must  have  had  prior 
Judicial  experience  of  between  5  and  10 
years.  Other  bills  would  establish  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  appointees  having  extended 
prior  legal  experience.* 


■Illustrative  of  the  above  are  the  follow- 
ing bills  Introduced  in  the  89th  Cong.,  1st 


1.  S.  299,  Introduced  In  the  Senate  Jan.  7, 
1066  by  U.S.  Senator  Mn.WARi)  L.  Simpson 
(Wyo). 

2.  HJ.  Res.  7.  Introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  Jan.  4.  1965  by  Congressman 
FSANK  CHzi.,r  (Ky) . 

3.  H.J.  Res.  84.  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  Jan.  4.  1965  by  Congressman 
Roman  G.  Ptjcdjski  (111.). 

4.  HJt.  134,  Introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  Jan.  4,  1965  by  Congressman 
RicaiAao  H.  Porr  ( Va. ) . 

5.  HJt.  536,  Introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  Jan.  4,  1965  by  Congressman 
Walttb  Rookrs  (Tex.). 

6.  HJl.  713,  Introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  Jan.  4.  1965  by  Congressman 
Thomas  G.  ABxamrHT  ( Miss. ) . 

7.  HJt.  782.  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  Jan.  4.  1966  by  Congressman 
EUJOTT  G.  Hagan  (Ga.) . 

B.  HM.  887,  Introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  Jan.  4,  1965  by  Congressmam 
Waltxk  Rockxs  (Tex.) . 

0.  H.R.  2058,  Introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  Jan.  7,  1066  by  Congressman 
J.  ISVTNC  Whallxt  (Pa.) . 

10.  HJl.  2660,  Introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  Jan.  13,  1965  by  Congress- 
man Rot  a.  Tatlos  (N.C  ). 

11.  HJt.  4624,  Introduced  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  Feb.  9.  1965  by  Congressman 
SaMttxl  L.  Dkvink  ( Ohio ) . 

18.  H.R.  5766,  Introduced  In  the  Ho\ise  of 
Representatives  Mar.  3,  1966  by  Congressman 
J.  IxvxNO  Whaixxt  (Pa.) . 


The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Is  apparently  ftnd- 
Ing  Itself  not  insensitive  to  the  needs  of  our 
time  and  Is  evidencing  to  an  encouraging 
degree  the  beginning  of  what  may  be  a  rap- 
proachment  to  the  mainstream  of  contempo- 
rary American  thought.  The  potential  of 
this  trend  Is  illustrated  in  the  Brown  opin- 
ion. Can  we  not  see  woven  into  the  Court's 
language  In  that  case  some  indication  that 
the  Court  is  becoming  more  and  more  at- 
tuned to  American  needs? 

The  Court  In  Brown  could  have  contented 
Itself  with  simply  striking  down  section  504. 
It  went  out  of  its  way,  however,  on  two  sepa- 
rate occasions  to  dilute  the  force  of  its  opin- 
ion and  suggest  to  Congress  that  there  were 
other  ways  available  by  which  our  Internal 
security  as  it  affects  the  labor  movement 
could  be  made  secure  once  again. 

"Congress  undoubtedly  possesses  power 
under  the  commerce  clause  to  enact  legisla- 
tion designed  to  keep  from  positions  affect- 
ing Interstate  commerce  persons  who  may 
use  such  positions  to  bring  about  poUtlcal 
strikes."  " 

"We  do  not  hold  today  that  Congress  can- 
not weed  dangerous  persons  out  of  the 
labor  movement.  Rather,  we  make  again 
the  point  made  in  Lovett:  that  Congress 
must  accomplish  such  results  by  rules  of 
general  applicability.  It  cannot  specify  the 
people  upon  whom  the  sanction  It  prescribes 
is  to  be  levied.  Under  our  Constitution,  Con- 
gress possesses  full  legislative  authority,  but 
the  task  of  adjudication  must  be  left  to  other 
tribunals."  " 

The  time  is  not  too  late.  Patriotic  Amer- 
icans everywhere  must  aU  become  and  re- 
main aware  of  the  fact  that  the  menace  of 
world  communism  continues  unabated  to 
threaten  our  very  national  existence. 

"The  confilct  between  communism  and 
freedom  is  the  problem  of  our  time.  It  over- 
shadows all  other  problems.  This  conflict 
mirrors  our  age,  its  tolls,  its  tensions,  Its 
troubles,  and  Its  tasks.  On  the  outcome  of 
this  conflict  depends  the  future  of  all  man- 
kind." » 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director,  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  has  noted  that  our  younger 
citizens  need  to  know  the  evil  nature  of 
communism : 

"The  philosophy  of  communism  flourishes 
best  in  an  environment  where  personal  re- 
sponsibility and  self-discipline  have  been 
undermined  by  Immorality,  materialism,  and 
expediency. 

"Its  duplicity  is  dlfflcult  for  young  Amer- 
icans to  comprehend.  If  our  young  citizens 
turn  an  objective,  analytical  searchlight  on 
this  Ideology  and  its  organizational  arms, 
they  will  understand  communism  for  what 
it  is — a  materialistic,  godless  dogma  dedi- 
cated to  world  domination."  " 

Let  us  hope  that  with  the  "call  to  action" 
rlngfing  throughout  our  beloved  country, 
with  an  alerted  citizenry  eager  and  willing 
to  take  up  Its  message  of  hope,  and  with  a 
Judiciary  increasingly  aware  of  the  national 
need  to  tighten  its  defenses  against  world 
communism  in  its  domestic  form,  the  next 
few  years  will  witness  the  beginning  of  a 
new  and  successful  answer  to  the  Communist 
challenge,  and  that  the  change  in  social  cli- 
mate hopefully  predicted  in  the  special  report 
of  August  19.  1964,  will  at  last  become 
evident. 


13.  H.R.  6786,  Introduced  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  Mar.  26,  1066  by  Congress- 
man J.  IsviNO  WRALurr  (Pa.) . 

"  United  States  v.  Brovm  (1966),  14  L.  ed. 
2d  484  at  492. 

"  United  States  v.  Broum,  supra,  14  L.  ed.  2d 
484  at  400. 

•  Blr.  George  Meany,  President  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  In  a  speech  reported  In  the  Um  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner,  May  18,  1065. 

"  Remarks  made  in  the  course  of  accepting 
the  first  "Sword  of  Loyola"  award  in  Chicago, 
111.,  on  Nov.  24,  1964. 
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AN  EDITOR  SPEAKS 


Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
throughout  our  national  history,  a  free 
press  has  always  been  one  of  the  firmest 
pillars  of  the  American  Republic. 

Many  editors  have  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  development  of  their  com- 
munities, as  well  as  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

This  is  true  in  my  home  community  of 
Cleveland,  which  has  been  gifted  with 
many  outstanding  newspaper  editors. 

Warmhearted,  dynamic  Louis  B.  Selt- 
zer, who  obviously  belongs  in  this  cate- 
gory, recently  retired  from  his  longtime 
post  as  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press. 

The  Cleveland  area  and  the  Nation 
have  cause  to  be  thankful  that  Thomas 
Boardman.  who  has  demonstrated  his 
journalistic  capacity  as  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Cleveland  Press  and  as  edi- 
tor of  the  Indianapolis  Times,  was  des- 
ignated to  succeed  Louis  Seltzer  in  the 
editor's  chair. 

It  was  recently  my  pleasure  to  sit  in 
the  City  Club  in  Cleveland  and  listen  to 
Tom  Boardman  deliver  a  talk  in  which 
he  gave  his  views  about  many  problems 
which  confront  our  community  and  his 
ideas  about  what  a  newspaper  should  do 
about  them. 

It  was  an  exceptional  speech  full  of 
wisdom  and  sound  counsel.  It  deserved 
a  larger  audience  than  the  few  hundred 
people  present  in  the  City  Club  that  day, 
and  the  thousands  who  heard  a  subse- 
quent rebroadcast  on  several  radio  sta- 
tions. 

I  believe  Tom  Boardman's  talk  is 
worthy  of  careful  study  and  considera- 
tion by  everyone  concerned  with  the  fu- 
ture of  our  great  cities  and  our  great 
Nation,  and  I  am  glad  to  include  it  with 
my  remarks: 

As  I  was  waiting  for  the  familiar  bell  to 
ring  today,  I  recalled  the  apprehen-sions  I 
always  felt  as  president  of  this  club,  before 
each  of  our  speakers  began  his  remarks. 

I  recalled  how  I  always  hoped  with  some 
misgivings  that  our  speaker  of  the  day  really 
iiad  something  to  say. 

That  he  understood  the  high  standards  of 
this  club. 

That  he  could  handle  himself  in  the  rough 
and  tumble  of  the  question  period. 

And  today,  as  I  realized  that  for  the  first 
time,  my  own  participation  would  begin  and 
not  end  with  the  introduction  of  the 
speaker,  I  felt  the  same  old  misgivings. 

Because,  after  2  short  weeks  back  home  in 
Cleveland,  what  could  this  speaker  really  say 
about  the  changes  that  have  gone  on  In  this 
community. 

There  are  obvious  things  of  course. 

Carl  Priebolln  is  4  years  younger. 

The  City  Club  has  finally  repealed  its  ovro 
prohibition  law. 

And  Short  Vincent  has  miraculously  sur- 
vived the  coming  of  Erleview. 

But  you  know  the  truth  is  that  my  transi- 
tion back  into  this  community  has  been  so 
quick  and  easy  that  it  seems  that  I  really 
"sve  not  been  away  at  all,  except  perhaps  for 
along  weekend. 


It's  almost  as  If  I  had  left  on  a  Friday  and 
ret\imed  on  a  Monday,  and  with  this  tele- 
scoping of  time,  those  things  which  have 
changed  seem  far  more  dramatic  to  me  than 
perhaps  they  do  to  you. 

It's  as  If  there  had  been,  over  one  week- 
end, a  great  deal  of  instant  progress — with- 
out the  frustrations  and  delays  of  achieving 
that  progress. 

Erleview,  for  instance. 

When  I  left  on  Friday,  the  first  demoli- 
tions were  Just  begirming.  And  when  I  re- 
turned on  Monday — here  it  is.  in  all  its 
glamorous  splendor. 

Instant  progress. 

And  higher  education. 

When  I  left  on  Friday,  there  was  the  hope, 
not  yet  realized  or  even  certain,  that  for 
the  first  time  Cleveland  might  have  publicly 
supported  higher  education,  through  the 
building  of  a  community  college. 

And  now,  rettirning  on  this  Monday,  not 
only  Is  that  Junior  college  alive  and  thriving, 
but  a  big  new  State  university  is  in  being 
and  growing  In  the  near  downtown. 

Instant  progress. 

When  I  left  on  Friday,  we  had  talked  and 
argued  for  years  over  how  to  break  Cuyahoga 
County  Into  legislative  districts,  so  the  voters 
would  be  faced  with  a  manageable  choice. 
And  now  on  Monday  here  it  is — all  done. 

Instsuit  progress. 

In  the  world  of  culture,  exciting  things 
were  In  prospect  when  I  left  on  Friday — a 
bigger  and  finer  art  museum,  a  relocated  and 
enlarged  natural  history  museum,  a  new 
garden  center,  an  educational  TV  station. 
And  now  presto.  Back  on  Monday,  and  it's 
all  done. 

Instant  progress. 

And  so  on  around  this  great  commvmlty. 
New  freeways,  longer  runways,  new  factories, 
the  new  mall — all  only  hopes  when  I  left  on 
Friday,  and,  as  4  years  have  telescoped  into 
a  tiny  fragment  of  time  for  me,  completed 
when  I  returned  on  Monday. 

Instant  progress. 

The  changes  have  been  vast  and  exciting 
and,  measured  against  the  much  slower  pace 
of  other  years,  wonderfully  fast. 

Now  it  is  of  course  much  more  for  you 
than  for  me  to  Judge  whether  this  change, 
reassuring  and  spectacular  as  It  Is,  has  been 
enough. 

How  have  we  done  In  slum  housing?  Are 
any  fewer  of  our  citizens  condemned  to  the 
indignities  and  the  stench  and  the  humili- 
ation and  insecurity  of  the  slums  today  than 
were  last  year  or  the  year  before  or  5  or  10 
years  ago. 

Or  do  we  really  know  the  answer  to  this 
question? 

And  how  firmly  do  we  recognize  that  If 
human  dignity  is  one  of  the  things  we  be- 
lieve in,  then  it  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  not  submerged  In  urban 
squalor. 

How  have  we  done  in  civil  rights — in  ex- 
tending both  the  rights  and  the  opportu- 
nities of  full  citizenship  to  all  our  citizens. 
Equal  treatment  in  employment,  equal  access 
to  public  places,  equal  rights  before  the  law. 
Progress,  yes,  measured  by  the  statistics  of 
enlarging  opportunity.  But  enough  prog- 
ress, when  set  against  the  sharper  measure 
of  our  conscience? 

How  have  we  done  in  schools  In  the  heart 
of  this  metropolitan  community — In  our  city 
schools,  our  Cleveland  schools.  Have  we 
finally  broken  the  dismal  pattern  of  neglect 
of  big  city  schools  which  has  been  a  na- 
tional misfortune,  and  a  national  disgrace, 
for  two  decades? 

We've  made  a  start  here — a  fine  start — but 
these  efforts  must  have  the  firm  and  gen- 
erous and  consistent  support  of  this  commu- 
nity over  many  years  if  they  are  to  have  any 
chance  of  success. 

And  the  intricate  problems  of  municipal 
finance,  which  confront  every  big  city  in  this 
country.    We  have  also  made  a  start  here  in 


getting  to  the  heart  of  this  dlfflcult  matter, 
but  the  solutions  again  will  demand  collec- 
tive wisdom  and  courageous  support. 

Judgments  become  even  more  difficult  for 
a  rettiming  Clevelander  when  we  move  out 
of  the  area  of  physical  change,  which  we  can 
touch  and  see.  into  the  less  tangible  areas 
of  human  relations,  which  we  can  only  sense 
and  feel.  It  is  for  you  to  say  whether  there 
has  been  here  the  instant  progress  which  is 
so  apparent  in  so  many  areas  of  physical 
change. 

But  I  do  think  It  quite  safe  to  say,  even  on 
short  examination,  that  we  still  have  a  very 
long  way  to  go. 

Certainly  the  greatest  phenomenon  of  the 
postwar  years  has  been  the  urbanization  of 
our  country,  the  vast  and  swelling  sweep  to 
the  city — to  all  cities. 

The  changes  have  been  immense.  No  city 
Is  the  same  city  it  was  20  years  or  10  years 
ago,  or  even  5  or  2  years  or  1  year  ago,  or  even 
a  week  ago. 

Every  city  is  filling  with  new  people,  con- 
fronted with  new  problems,  and  too  few  of 
us  have  any  clear,  up-to-date  notion  of  what 
these  problems  really  are. 

Too  many  of  us  move  only  between  the  two 
poles  of  our  homes  and  our  offices  or  busi- 
ness, and  only  too  rarely,  if  at  all,  do  we  get 
off  the  beaten  path  to  see  first  hand  what 
vast  changes  have  occurred,  and  what  new 
problems  change  has  brought. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  civic  service,  and 
this  community,  and  certainly  the  members 
of  this  club,  have  a  wonderful  record  of  par- 
ticipation and  accomplishment. 

But  let's  not  lull  ourselves  into  the  com- 
fortable notion  that  we  have  done  enough. 

Solving  the  dlfflcult  problems  of  this  big 
city,  and  of  all  big  cities,  requires  a  massive 
dedication  by  all  of  us  to  the  hard,  tough, 
dlfflcult,  often  controversial  areas  of  public 
service  where  the  needs  are  immense,  and  the 
volunteers  always  too  few. 

Now  I  also  hope  that  there  has  been  no 
slackening  in  the  devotion  to  free  speech  and 
to  free  discussion  which  has  been  the  his- 
toric character  of  this  community  and  of 
this  club. 

There  are  some  here  who  have  expressed 
to  me  the  belief — the  fear — that  polnU  of 
view  have  tended  to  polarize  here. 

I  earnestly  hope  this  Is  not  so,  because  it  Is 
vastly  Important  that  we  have  an  atmos- 
phere In  which  problenas  can  be  freely  dis- 
cussed, where  all  sides  are  encotiraged  to 
speak  out  and  sf>eak  up  and  risk  no  penalties 
If  they  do. 

In  the  realm  of  ideas,  truth  is  at  best  a 
most  elusive  thing.  The  atmosphere  of  a 
free  society,  and  of  a  vital  community,  must 
permit  and  encourage  men  of  all  opinions  to 
challenge  with  their  voices,  with  their  pens, 
with  their  textbooks,  with  their  newspapers, 
with  their  sermons,  with  their  votes,  and  with 
all  others  of  that  great  arsenal  of  weapons 
with  which  freemen  have  armed  themselves. 

We  must  remember  that  very  rarely  is  any 
man  entirely  right  or  entirely  wrong,  that 
we  always  have  a  great  deal  more  to  learn, 
and  that  we  learn  best  by  listening  to  what 
others  have  to  say. 

I  would  state  this  not  only  as  a  mood 
which  I  hope  will  always  be  the  character  of 
this  club  and  of  this  conununlty,  but  also 
as  a  personal  conviction  which  will,  of  course, 
be  one  of  my  guiding  principles  in  my  new 
Job  at  the  Press. 

And  speaking  of  my  new  Job— -I  suppose 
I  have  been  asked  a  hundred  times  since  I 
returned  to  Cleveland  Just  what  my  plans 
are  for  the  Press. 

This  is  a  natural  question,  an  automatic 
one  which  Is  asked  of  anyone  in  a  new  Job, 
and  I've  asked  it  myself  as  a  reporter  doeens 
of  times. 

I  have  asked  It  of  new  mayors  and  new 
senators  and  new  presldente  of  the  city  club 
and  of  new  managers  of  baseball  teams  and 
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new   big  ahoU  la   banks   and   In   railroads 
and  uUUtles. 

And  of  ooune  tbe  trouble  always  Is  tbat 
the  question  Is  asked  at  an  early  moment 
when  the  new  man's  plans  stUl  haven't  got- 
ten beyond  finding  out  which  keys  unlock 
which  doon,  how  to  work  the  light  switches, 
and  where  the  water  coolers  and  other  facili- 
ties are. 

But  I  would  like  to  offer  some  thoughts — 
not  on  tbe  Pr— — but  on  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness generally,  becavise  I  believe  they  are 
pertiaps  p«rtlnent  to  some  of  the  things  we 
have  rtlsnuaed  already. 

Tbe  responsibilities  of  the  Press  and  of  all 
newspapers,  as  I  see  them,  are  eeeentlally 
these: 

First,  and  most  Important,  to  report  the 
news,  to  give  as  complete  and  comprehensive 
a  repcrt  as  our  resources  and  ingenuity  will 
permit  on  the  momentary  itate  of  the  city. 
the  Stete,  the  Nation,  and  the  world,  to  bring 
the  Immensely  complex  affairs  of  this  planet 
Into  some  kind  of  orderly  dally  focus. 

Second,  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  community 
bulletin  board  or  town  crier  reporting  such 
things  as  who  was  born,  who  died, 
who's  speaking  at  the  city  club,  whafs 
pUylng  on  TV  and  at  the  movlea.  All  of 
these  things,  whUe  not  cosmic  In  themselves, 
make  up  the  dally  heartbeat  of  a  commu- 
nity, and  we  must  try  to  record  them  In  all 
their  Infinite  deUU. 

Third,  to  serve  as  a  forum  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  major  Issues  of  the  day.  seeking 
out  the  opposing  points  of  view,  and  report- 
ing all  sides  of  these  Issues  as  slmplv  as  their 
complexity  permits. 

Foxirth,  to  express  editorial  opinions  on 
theae  Issues,  forcefully  and  fearlessly,  but 
hopefully  without  creating  the  Impression 
that  all  wisdom  lies  with  newspaper  editors. 
Fifth,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  govern- 
ment, to  be  the  people's  eyes  and  ears  In  the 
halls  of  government,  to  serve  as  a  kind  of 
public  watchdog  which  barks  and  growls 
when  It  sniffs  out  incompetence  or  greed  or 
corruption.  This  Is  a  special  obligation 
since  it  Is  the  reason  for  the  special  consti- 
tutional guarantee  of  freedom  accorded  to 
the  press  In  every  free  society. 

This  gives  us,  as  well,  a  special  devotion 
to  our  system  of  government,  because  we 
know  that  a  free  press  can  exist  only  In  a 
free  society,  and  we  also  believe,  perhaps  Im- 
modestly, that  a  free  society  can  exist  only 
with  a  free  press. 

And  sixth,  newspapers  are  a  medium  of 
advertising,  a  marketplace  doing  their  part 
to  create  markets  for  the  wonderful  out- 
pouring of  goods  which  ma  system  of  free 
ent«rprlae  produces. 

And  while  these  responsibilities  are  un- 
changing, our  responses  to  them  are  chang- 
ing, and  changing  rapidly. 

For  change  Is  the  character  of  our  b\isl- 
nsw.  Just  as  It  U  the  character  of  this  com- 
munity and  of  this  SUte  and  ol  the  whole 
world  w*  live  In. 

The  levels  of  our  reporting  and  the  horl- 
■ons  of  our  editing  necessarily  are  rising  and 
broadening. 

People  want  to  know  a  great  deal  more 
about  a  great  many  more  things  today  than 
they  did  a  dscade  or  a  generation  ago.  and  It 
falls  to  tu  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever-f  sster 
p*c«  of  our  tlrass. 

Thars  was  a  tlms  In  our  business  when  a 
paper  could  get  by  with  one  big  story  a  day. 
If  It  WM  brewed  of  the  right  mixture  of  sex 
and  mlsadTenture. 

But  that  day  Is  long  gone.  The  gaudy 
tabloids  which  sought  more  to  entertain 
than  to  Inform  have  pretty  much  run  their 
eouTM  In  our  business.  They  have  either 
ohaafsd.  or  they  have  disappeared. 

The  changes  In  the  levels  of  our  coverage 

■re  vast,  even  In  my  time  In  this  business. 

A  quarter  of  a  oantury  ago,  about  tbe  only 

tlwHoe  you'd  find  In  aiost  newspapers  was 

the  Buck  Rogers   comic   strip.     Today    we 


have  knowledgeable  reporters  writing  In 
depth  on  all  phases  of  science  and  medicine, 
men  and  women  recognized  as  experts  by 
those  whose  achievements  they  report. 

A  quarter  century  ago  our  coverage  of 
education  wa«  concerned  principally  with 
how  much  the  school  board  might  raise 
taxes,  or  what  star  halfback  was  moving  up. 
Today  we  deal  with  education  in  lu  meet 
significant  meaning — what  youngsters  are 
lefurnlng,  and  how. 

A  quarter  century  ago  and  perhaps  more 
recently  social  problems  were  expressed  al- 
most entirely  In  terms  of  their  gloomy  re- 
sults— bank  robberlee,  race  riots,  youngsters 
In  trouble.  Today,  we  are  grappling  much 
more  boldly  with  the  underlying  caujses  of 
these  problems — bad  housing,  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity, weaknesses  in  our  system  of  Justice. 
We  are  also  trying  to  make  our  news- 
papers more  positive  forces  In  our  commu- 
nities, trying  to  apply  our  resources  more 
effectively  to  getting  good  things  done. 

We  believe  a  newspaper's  character  should 
be  constructive,  not  destructive. 

We  believe  that  Its  efforts  should  be  applied 
to  building  up.  not  to  tearing  down. 

We  believe  that  our  ultimate  purpose  al- 
ways must  be  to  make  our  community  a  finer 
and  friendlier  place  In  which  to  live  and  work. 
After  27  years  in  this  business.  I  have  no 
Illusions  about  being  able  to  do  all  these 
things  to  everyone's  satisfaction. 

The  fact  Is,  of  course,  that  right  and 
wrong  are  not  nearly  as  specific  In  our  busi- 
ness as  In  most  other  businesses 

If  I  flip  a  light  switch  and  the  light  doesn't 
light,  something  obviously  Is  wrong,  and  I 
Just  assume  Ralph  Besse  overslept. 

If  my  bank  statement  doesn't  balance,  then 
I  know  either  my  wife  was  wrong,  or  some 
computer  has  outwitted  George  Ound  or  Jim 
Nance  or  Merv  PYance. 

In  either  case,  right  and  wrong  are  quite 

easy  to  define.    But  not  so  In  my  business. 

What   Is  right  for  some  of  our  readers  Is 

wrong  for  others.     And.  happily,  vice  versa. 

Some  of  our  readers   feel   we  devote  too 

much  space  and  attention  to  local  news  and 

too  little  to  world  news.     Others,  vice  versa. 

Some  of  our  readers  believe  we  are  much 

too    abrasive    in    our    editorial    reaction    to 

Issues.     Others  are  equally  certain  that  we 

are  much  too  gentle. 

Some  believe  we  are  too  far  right,  and 
some  feel,  with  equal  certainty,  that  we  are 
too  far  left 

To  try  to  publish  a  newspaper  which 
sought  the  safe  middle  ground  on  all  the 
complex  Issues  of  our  times  would  be  to 
smother  ourselves  In  a  blanket  of  blandness, 
and  I  assure  you  this  will  not  be  our  course 
or  our  character 

But  I  do  assure  you — well,  let's  go  back  for 
a  moment  to  those  things  which  I  stated 
earlier  seem  to  me  to  be  the  responsibilities 
of  this  club,  and  of  its  members,  to  this 
community — 

To  get  off  the  beaten  track,  and  see  first- 
hand what  the  hard  core  problems  of  this 
city  really  are. 

To  make  sure  that  our  educational  oppor- 
timltles  are  the  finest,  at  all  levels  and  for 
all  our  people,  so  that  all  will  have  an  equal 
chance  to  prepare  for  the  complexities  of  a 
swiftly  changing  world. 

To  continue  to  attack  the  Indignity  of  dis- 
crimination, BO  that  opportunity  Is  equally 
open  to  all.  and  that  talent  can  always  find 
Its  natural  level. 

To  continue  to  enlarge  the  range  of  cul- 
tural and  recreational  opportunities  so  that 
the  Increasing  leisure  of  our  Increasingly 
automated  age  will  bring  personal  enrich- 
ment and  pleasure,  and  not  simply  the 
final  boredom. 

To  make  sure  that  responsible  points  of 
vlsw,  however  divergent,  will  always  have 
a  forum. 

To  understand  that  the  ultimate  solution 
of  all  our  problems  demands  responsible  and 


capable  Oovemment,  and  that  whatevei 
weaknesses  we  believe  exist  In  Government 
are  within  our  capacity,  as  citizens,  to  cor- 
rect. 

These  are  responsibilities  which  fall  to  all 
of  us — 

To  you  and  to  me,  to  our  companies,  to 
our  churches,  to  our  clubs,  and,  of  course 
to  the  newspaper  which  I  have  the  good 
fortune  to  edit. 

We  win  try  to  do  our  share. 


CHICKAMAUGA  BRIDGE 

Mr.  HALiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently introduced  legislation  which  would 
authorize  $1,670,000  as  the  Federal  share 
to  widen  the  bridge  on  the  Chickamauga 
Dam,  near  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

The  average  dally  traffic  over  this  two 
lane  facility  is  in  excess  of  15,000  vehicles. 
While  there  are  excellent  highways  and 
access  roads  leading  to  the  dam,  the 
bridge  Is  not  capable  of  effectively  han- 
dling the  traffic.  This  area  is  experi- 
encing rapid  growth  with  many  existing 
plants  expanding  and  new  industries 
moving  in.  Since  the  present  bridge  is 
already  beyond  its  practical  capacity  and 
planning  and  construction  will  take  con- 
siderable time.  I  hope  the  Public  Works 
Committee  and  the  Congress  will  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to  this 
bill. 


"PAT  AND  GABBY"  AND  THE  RIDDLE 
OP  THE  FRIENDLY  STRANGER 

Mr.  HAT  ill.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  serious  and  deplorable  criminal 
acts  known  Is  child  molestation.  That 
Instances  of  these  acts  are  on  the  in- 
crease calls  for  both  a  recognition  of  this 
problem  and  an  effort  toward  its  solution. 

A  public  spirited  woman  in  my  district, 
Mrs.  Pat  Hutchison,  has  since  1960  de- 
voted her  efforts  toward  educating  our 
youths  about  this  problem.  A  profes- 
sional ventriloquist,  Mrs.  Hutchison 
volunteered  her  services  to  the  St. 
Petersburg  Police  Department  in  1960. 
In  her  first  year  with  them,  Mrs.  Hutchi- 
son traveled  to  almost  every  elementary 
school  in  Pinellas  County,  Fla..  and  the 
result  has  been  a  reduction  in  child  mo- 
lestation cases  in  Pinellas  County  by  a 
remarkable  70  percent. 

Working  with  a  puppet  named  Gabby, 
Mrs.  Hutchison  not  only  delights  her 
yoimg  audiences  but  brings  home  the  im- 
portant message  that  children  should 
beware  of  strangers. 

"Pat  and  Gabby"  have  become  fa- 
miliar  figures   in  Pinellas   County  and 
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their  success  is  Indicated  by  the  amazing 
reduction  in  the  number  of  child  moles- 
tation cases. 

Numerous  articles  have  appeared  in 
print  lauding  this  meritorious  program, 
and  Mrs.  Hutchison  has  been  the  recipi- 
ent of  much  outstanding  and  well  de- 
served recognition.  "Pat  and  Gabby" 
were  the  subject  of  a  feature  article  in 
the  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin  in 
May  1961;  in  the  July  issue  of  Law  and 
Order;  has  been  the  subject  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  commendation  of  the  Florida 
Police  Chiefs  Association,  Inc.;  the 
Florida  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs; 
the  Governor  of  Florida;  and  local  and 
county  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Mrs.  Hutchison  has  presented  her 
program  in  numerous  cities  in  the  United 
States  and  3  years  ago  traveled  to  Europe 
presenting  her  program  in  London,  Paris, 
and  Nice,  France,  Switzerland  and  Ire- 
land. In  Dubhn,  she  lectured  to  an  as- 
sembly of  the  top  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers of  that  country. 

A  color  sound  on  film  entitled  "The 
Riddle  of  the  Friendly  Stranger"  has 
been  produceo  and  is  being  viewed 
throughout  the  State  of  Florida.  In  my 
judgment,  her  film  should  be  circulated 
and  viewed  in  every  elementary  school  in 
the  country  in  a  nationwide  campaign 
directed  towards  educating  our  children 
to  the  ever-present  danger  of  the  child 
molester. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  being 
attacked  on  a  nationwide,  planned  basis, 
I  am  introducing  in  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing information  which  discusses  the 
"Pat  and  Gabby"  show  so  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion can  be  directed  to  this  problem; 
and  hopefully,  so  that  the  OfBce  of  Law 
Enforcement  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice will  take  an  interest  in  encouraging 
the  nationwide  application  of  this  pro- 
gram and  to  alert  other  organizations 
to  the  existence  of  the  problem,  and  that 
is  being  successfully  carried  out  in  this 
manner. 
The  information  follows: 

[From  Law  and  Order,  July  1965) 

Pat  and  Gabby  Help  Pkotect  Florida's 
Youth 

"If  the  life  of  one  child  Is  saved  by  this 
new  program,  It  will  have  served  Its  purpose 
for  all  time."  said  Mrs.  Franklin  Nott,  public 
affairs  director  of  the  Florida  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  while  commenting  on  a  new 
crime  prevention  project  that  has  been 
produced  In  cooperation  with,  and  endorsed 
by.  the  Florida  Federation. 

The  new  crime  prevention  program, 
•peclflcally  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
child  molestation  In  Florida,  Is  primarily 
based  on  a  recently  produced  26-mlnute  color 
film  The  new  film,  entitled  "The  Riddle  of 
the  Friendly  Stranger,"  Is  aimed  at  school 
chUdren  In  the  first  through  seventh  grades. 
In  addition  to  the  film,  another  Important 
part  of  the  program  Is  a  children's  coloring 
and  game  book,  which  covers  the  main  teach- 
ing points  of  the  flhu. 

Produced  by  Guidance  Films,  Inc.,  of  St. 
Petersburg.  Fla.,  "Riddle"  has  received  wide- 
spread approval  and  endorsements  from 
Florida  civic  leaders  as  well  as  law  enforce- 
•nent  personnel.  To  Insure  Its  effectiveness, 
the  educational  film  has  been  produced  In 
good  taste,  with  warmth,  and  an  under- 
standing of  child  psychology — so  as  not  to 
mghten   children.    Being    a    truly    unique 


program  that  closely  alines  itself  with  law 
enforcement  requirements,  "Riddle"  Is  the 
first  and  only  educational  film  ever  to  receive 
a  commendation  and  endorsement  by  res- 
olution from  the  Florida  Police  Chiefs 
Association. 

The  new  film  Is  based  on  a  local  program 
that  has  received  great  attention  In  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.  The  police  department  of 
St.  Petersburg  found  the  effective,  right  way 
to  Impress  children  with  the  danger  of  the 
"friendly  stranger"  with  the  discovery  of 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Hutchison.  Mrs.  Hutchison,  wife 
of  an  engineer  and  the  mother  of  three 
children,  has  been,  since  childhood,  a  clever 
ventriloquist. 

By  the  time  she  was  11  years  old,  Pat 
Bridge — now  her  professional  name — had 
learned  to  make  her  dolls  "talk  back."  And 
when  she  grew  up,  her  talent  led  to  a  success- 
ful career  In  show  business. 

Learning  of  the  problem  of  child  moles- 
tation from  then  Police  Chief  E.  Wilson 
Purdy,  Mrs.  Hutchison  volunteered  to  help 
the  department's  youth  aid  bureau  with  a 
ventriloquist  act  designed  to  entertain  and 
Instruct  children. 

Thus,  Gabby  was  such  a  real  child  to  her 
young  audiences  that  many  children  wrote 
letters  of  thanks.  Invitations  to  visit,  and 
sent  Christmas  cards  to  her.  Both  Gabby 
and  Pat  were  kept  busy  with  engagements 
to  warn — in  an  entertaining  way — the  young- 
sters In  the  area. 

Yabby  and  Pat  began  their  tour  of  the 
schools  In  October  1960.  In  the  first  6 
months  of  that  year,  according  to  the  rec- 
ords of  the  St.  Petersburg  Youth  Aid  Bureau, 
49  cases  of  chUd  molesting  were  repwrted. 
with  20  of  the  molesters  succeeding  In  some 
degree.  In  the  second  6  months,  after  the 
launching  of  Yabby  and  Pat,  such  reports 
dropped  to  25.  with  only  6  succeeding  to 
some  degree. 

The  first  year  of  operation  brought  a  70- 
percent  reduction  In  the  number  of  cases. 
The  program  has  continued  to  reduce  such 
cases  each  year  to  the  point  that  In  1963 
there  were  only  two  known  cases  of  child 
molestation  In  the  area. 

Obviously,  the  Inexpensive  way  to  make 
this  program  available  to  every  school  In 
Florida  was  through  motion  pictures.  Guid- 
ance Films,  Inc.,  was  formed  by  some  clvlc- 
mlnded  St.  Petersburg  citizens  to  film  and 
distribute  this  urgently  needed  message. 

As  Mrs.  Nott  of  the  Florida  Federation 
humorously  pointed  out.  "Gabby,"  Yabby's 
stage  name — ^because  this  little  dummy  Is 
anything  but  dumb — "Is  the  star,  and  In  this 
film  'comes  through'  as  real  to  children  as 
she  Is  In  her  'In  person'  appearances." 

"Gabby"  has  become  the  friend  of  all 
children  who  have  seen  her.  They  are  re- 
membering her  message.  The  point  she 
stresses  is  this — anyone  your  mom  or  dad  or 
teacher  do  not  know  Is  a  stranger.  She  also 
lists  the  danger  signals  children  should 
watch  for,  as  well  as  teaching  the  children 
never  to  Judge  a  person  by  the  way  he  or  she 
looks. 

The  children  also  learn  from  the  film  that 
If  they  are  approached  by  a  stranger  In  a 
car  they  should  remember  the  license  num- 
ber. "Write  the  license  number  down," 
Gabby  says.  "If  you  don't  have  a  p>encll, 
scratch  It  on  the  sidewalk  with  a  stone,  or  In 
the  ground  with  a  stick.  Remember  all  you 
can  about  how  a  stranger  looks.  Look  at  the 
car  and  remember  all  you  can  atwut  It.  Tell 
the  nearest  policeman  what  has  happened." 

All  law  enforcement  agencies  know  that 
the  sex  criminal  who  preys  on  Innocent  chil- 
dren to  satisfy  his  bestial  appetite  Is  as  low 
on  the  moral  scale  as  It  Is  possible  to  get, 
but  the  Increasing  frequency  of  such  crimes 
makes  It  plain  that  society  needs  to  do  more 
than  It  Is  doing. 

It  is  indicated  by  the  enthusiastic  response 
that  the  "Gabby"  crime  prevention  program 
la  one  unique  and  successful  answer  to  the 


chUd  molestation  problem  that  we  have  come 
up  with  for  Florida  society. 

In  addition  to  being  endorsed  by  the 
Florida  Police  Chiefs  Association  and  the 
Florida  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
"Gabby"  has  received  outstanding  commen- 
dation and  support  from  major  civic  clubs, 
all  law  enforcement  agencies,  the  Girl  Scouts 
Council,  criminal  court  Judges,  Juvenile 
coiwt  Judges,  as  well  as  county  school  sys- 
tems. One  of  the  latest  endorsements,  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  more  Influential  ones 
came  from  Florida  Gov.  Haydon  Bums, 
who  said,  "We  must  do  everything  possible — 
to  protect  the  greatest  asset  we  have — our 
young  children — and  I  certainly  feel  that  this 
film  Is  a  positive  approach  to  a  very  serious 
problem." 

The  leading  Florida  news  media  have  been 
60  enthusiastic  about  the  "Gabby"  program 
that  It  has  received  more  statewide  publicity 
than  any  other  single  crime  prevention  cam- 
paign. 

I  am  anxious  to  hear  what  other  police 
agencies  and  departments  think  of  our  pro- 
gram. If  you  like,  perhaps  we  can  make 
plans  to  share  "Gabby"  with  you.  Pat  and 
"Gabby"  have  won  the  hearts  of  everyone, 
young  and  old,  who  meets  them  In  Florida. 
We  look  forward  to  having  her  lend  her  good- 
natured  wit  and  plxle  smile  to  other  areas  of 
crime  prevention  In  years  to  come. 


I  Prom  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin, 

May  19611 

Puppet  roR  Moppets  Solves  Bio  Pboblem 

POR  FLORIDA  Police 

( By  Lt  Wllford  A.  L«ickey.  Youth  Aid  Bureau, 

Detective    Division,    St.    Petersburg.    Fla., 

Police  Department) 

For  a  number  of  years  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Police  Depart- 
ment have  been  trying  to  find  a  shortcut  to 
the  heart  and  mind  of  its  youngest  problem, 
the  elementary  school  child.  During  these 
almost  fruitless  years,  some  of  the  best  brains 
of  the  department  have  been  racked  to  the 
point  of  exhaustion  with  little  visible  re- 
sults. In  fact,  until  Just  recently,  this  con- 
dition steadily  grew  worse.  The  elementary 
groups  became  Junior  groups  and  the  Junior 
groups  became  senior  groups,  all  the  while 
carrying  with  them  and  pyramiding  the 
many  mistaken  concepts  and  Ideas  of  the 
true  meaning  and  intent  of  the  guardians  of 
the  law.  the  policemen. 

Recently  In  St  Petersburg,  however,  these 
misconceptions,  fostered  in  our  children  from 
every  phase  of  our  modem-day  society,  have 
begun  to  undergo  a  definite  change  for  the 
better.  It  began  with  the  arrival  of  a  little 
feminine  woodenhead  named  "Yabby." 
"Yabby"  seems  to  have  the  ability  to  charm 
the  freckles  off  the  nose  of  any  enchanted 
youngster.  She  also  seems  to  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  more  In  a  few  short  weeks  to 
bring  about  a  desirable  change  in  modem 
youth's  thinking  than  all  this  department's 
brains  have  during  the  past  decade. 

"yabby"  is  born 

The  "Yabby"  Idea  was  born  when  Chief  E. 
Wilson  Purdy  crossed  paths  one  day  with  an 
attractive  ventriloquist,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Hutchi- 
son, professionally  known  as  Miss  Pat  Bridge. 
After  seeing  her  perform,  the  chief  set  up  an 
appointment  with  the  ventriloquist  to  talk 
with  me  about  the  feasibility  of  using  her 
talents  as  a  means  of  communicating  with 
the  schoolchildren  in  police  language.  En- 
thusiasm grew  as  ideas  were  developed  and 
the  scope  of  the  project  was  appreciated. 

As  an  individual,  Mrs.  Hutchison  fitted  the 
picture  perfectly.  The  wife  of  a  city  engi- 
neer, she  Is  the  mother  of  three  children  and 
also  has  a  broad  background  in  show  busi- 
ness. A  thorough  background  Investigation 
failed  to  disclose  anything  that  would  de- 
tract from  her  fine  character.  Finally,  ar- 
rangements were  made,  and  the  young 
matron  became  "Policewoman  Pat." 
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Her  dummy,  or  "penonallty  figure"  aa  she 
praters  to  call  It,  wu  already  known  In  tbe 
community'*  zilgbt  apoU  aa  "Tracy."  an  Ir- 
roaUtlble  Imp  who  bad  entertained  the  adult 
group*  of  the  area.  Tbe  name  "Tabby"  waa 
tbe  flrtt  Important  change  made.  The  first 
three  letter*  of  the  name  were  taken  from 
the  Initials  of  the  department's  youth  aid 
bureau  (TAB),  but  this  was  too  short  and 
did  not  fit  the  figure  at  all.  A  "y"  was 
added,  making  it  "Taby,"  which,  although 
catchy  and  abort,  was  not  acceptable  be- 
cause of  the  tendency  to  pronounce  It  with 
a  long  "a."  thereby  ruining  its  effect.  The 
thought  then  came  to  add  an  extra  "b," 
making  the  name  "Tabby."  which  not  only 
U  descriptive  of  the  lovable  little  blabber- 
mouth, but  also  serves  a  double  purp>o8e  In 
that  It  denotes  that  the  "Touth  Aid  Bureau 
befriends  youth."  the  prime  purpose  of  the 
bureau  and  Its  protege.  With  very  little 
effort,  "Tracy"  became  "Tabby,"  and  both 
Pat  and  "Tabby"  were  outfitted  with  Identi- 
cal uniforms  of  the  police  department,  the 
only  difference  being  that  "Tabby"  wears 
shoulder  patches  bearing  the  legend  that 
she  Is  dedicated  to  courtesy  and  safety,  while 
Policewoman  Pat  wears  the  regulation 
•houlder  patch  of  the  department. 

CAMFSJGIf     UAUNCHXD 

Next,  a  teaser  campaign  was  launched  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  area's  news  media. 
Little  by  little,  the  public  was  given  tanta- 
lizing bits  of  Information.  Posters  designed 
by  members  of  the  department  were  dis- 
tributed to  schools  and  shopping  centers. 
Some  of  the  poster*  contained  only  the  word 
"Tabby."  printed  in  4-lnch  bold  black  letters 
This  kind  was  distributed  to  the  Junior  and 
senior  high  schools  and  places  where  adults 
congregate.  The  other  type  poster  was  a 
three-quarter  length  picture  of  a  police  officer 
with  comic  strip  dialog  stating,  "Hi  kids. 
Watch  for  Tabby.'  coming  soon. "  which  was 
distributed  among  the  elementary  schools. 
Quietly,  the  bureau  built  up  an  air  of 
mystery  by  showing  the  ventriloquist  in  her 
specially  designed,  eye-appealing  uniform  In 
a  select  few  of  the  public  gathering  places 
about  the  city. 

"TABBT"     ASBIVXa     WTTH     PANTASE 

On  October  B,  1000.  when  curiosity  was  at 
its  peak.  Policewoman  Pat  and  "Tabby" 
were  decked  out  In  all  their  finery  and  es- 
oorted  yla  helicopter  (which,  incidentally. 
failed  to  show  up  on  time  and  had  to  be 
faked)  to  a  local  airport,  picked  up  on  the 
television  oamera.  and  launched  into  the 
Urlng  rooms  of  the  area's  residents  In  a 
seemlncly  impromptu  and  highly  spectacu- 
lar manner.  Leaving  the  airport  under  the 
camera's  eye,  they  entered  a  waiting  motor 
launch  which  whisked  them  through  the 
blue  waters  up  Tampa  Bay  to  the  city's  mll- 
llon-doUar  pier.  On  hand  at  the  pier  to 
greet  them  were  the  city's  Mayor  Edward  F. 
Brantly  and  several  other  local  civil  lead- 
ers, all  of  whom  had  gathered  at  the  pier 
on  the  pretense  of  taking  part  in  a  police 
athletic  league  plcnle  which  was  then  In 
progress. 

Following  the  welcoming  ceremony,  news- 
paper* on  the  Suncoast  sought  interviews. 
and  area  television  stations  offered  pub- 
licity, as  they  were  all  anxious  to  present 
this  <rfr-beat  program.  For  days  after  their 
arrlTal,  Pat  and  "Tabby"  were  kept  busy 
cutting  tapes  for  radio  and  poalng  for  news- 
paper phocofraphers.  TMephone  calls  be- 
gan to  swamp  the  Touth  Aid  Bureau  In- 
quiring about  the  avallabUlty  of  the  attrac- 
tive ventriloquist  for  guest  sppearances  at 
both  clTle  and  private  meetings. 


IT  or  nooBAic  pi.AinrK> 

In  Um  maantlnu.  the  Touth  Aid  oOcers 

had  begun  to  assemble  scripts  appropriate 

for  elementary  school  youngsters  and  later 

found  them  to  be  equaUy  entertaining  to 


the  adults.  Because  of  seasonal  problems 
In  the  area  and  the  fact  that  school  had 
just  reopened,  Polloewoman  Pat  and  "Tab- 
by" were  first  scheduled  to  visit  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  superintendent  of 
schools  was  agreeable  to  the  plan,  and  all 
agreed  that  the  most  urgent  subject  to  cover 
was  child  sex  molestations  by  adults. 

The  script  for  each  performance  was  so 
designed  gm  to  evoke  laughter,  then  to 
switch  to  a  serious  police  message  of  safety 
or  crime  prevention,  ending  with  more  hu- 
mor and  then  showing  appropriate  slides  or 
a  brief  movie  on  the  subject  covered.  The 
movie  was  a  bit  outdated  and,  although  en- 
tertaining to  the  lower  grades,  failed  to  ful- 
fill the  desired  purpose  In  the  higher  ele- 
mentary grades.  Therefore,  my  staff  and  I 
set  out  with  camera  and  selected  police  offi- 
cers, who  served  as  models,  and  shot  scenes 
that  depicted  the  more  dangerous  situations 
that  could  confront  the  youngsters  in  the 
community.  The  pictures  are  35  mm.  slides 
in  full  color.  Illustrating  the  high  points  of 
a  story  narrated  by  Policewoman  Pat,  and 
are  shown  following  each  Pat  and  "Tabby" 
performance. 

PUBLIC     AID     GENEROUSLY     GIVEN 

By  utilizing  the  talents  within  the  depart- 
ment, a  10-page  booklet  of  rhymes,  verses, 
and  cartoon  pictures  of  Pat  and  "Tabby," 
which  are  to  be  colored,  was  complied.  The 
cartoons  and  verses  Illustrate  the  main 
points  of  "Tabby's"  messages  to  the  young- 
sters, which  In  this  instance  concern  the 
"Too  Friendly  Strangers"  The  booklet  was 
inspired  by  a  coloring  picture  of  the  same 
nature  published  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

Hard  pressed  for  funds  to  publish  the 
needed  25,000  copies  of  the  booklet,  the  bu- 
reau enlisted  the  aid  and  Interest  of  the 
Woman's  Service  League  of  St.  Petersburg, 
which  promptly  provided  H.OOO  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  booklet.  A  copy  of  this  booklet 
Is  handed  to  each  child  who  attends  "Tab- 
by's" and  Pat's  performances.  To  date,  the 
full  25,000  copies  have  been  given  away,  and 
we  are  now  giving  away  thousands  more. 

The  elementary  school  principals  have  en- 
couraged those  responsible  for  the  "Tabby  " 
program  by  Informing  them  both  verbally 
and  by  letter  that  the  children,  having 
memorized  the  verses  and  rules,  are  anxious- 
ly awaiting  "Tabby's"  next  visit  with  more 
good  verses  and  rules.  At  each  of  her  per- 
formances. Pat  has  "Tabby  "  Inform  the  boys 
and  girls  that  for  the  best  coloring  Job  in 
each  school  she  will  present  a  surprise  gift 
on  her  next  visit.  For  the  best  coloring  Job 
done  throughout  the  whole  school  system, 
there  Is  a  wonderful  grand  prize.  The  youth 
aid  bureau  has  been  Informed  by  several 
clvlc-minded  merchants  that  there  will  be  no 
shortage  of  prizes  when  the  winners  are 
announced. 

"TABBY"    IS    WILL    RECEIVED 

"Tabby"  has  so  impressed  the  youngsters 
that  ever-Increasing  quantities  of  fan  mall 
are  arriving  at  the  Touth  Aid  Bureau.  The 
majority  of  the  letters  Inform  "Tabby"  that 
even  though  they  are  aware  that  she  Is  a  pup- 
pet, they  love  her  anyway,  and  Invite  her  to 
write  to  them,  sending  more  of  her  safety 
messages,  along  with  pictures  of  herself  and 
Pat,  One  such  letter,  from  a  fourth -grader, 
reads: 

"Deak  'Tabby':  How  are  you.  I  am  fine. 
Tou  had  better  study  your  poems  and  nursery 
rhymes  or  you  will  not  be  a  good  police  girl. 
And  you  better  know  how  to  read  because 
you  will  not  know  the  license  plate.  'Tabby' 
will  you  please  come  over  to  my  house  some 
day  and  I  might  have  a  present  for  you." 
Another  reads: 

"D*A«  'Tabby':  I  saw  you  In  the  parade 
this  morning.  I  am  glad  I  was  on  the  side 
that  you  were  on.  I  enjoyed  Pat  too.  I  will 
also  remember  the  talk  about  strangers  and 
I  win  never  take  any  candy  or  get  In  a  per- 


son's car  that  1  don't  know.    I  will  have  to 
go  now. 
"With  love, 

"Dale  G." 
The  "Tabby"  program  has  been  In  effect 
now  for  several  months,  and  the  Touth  Aid 
Bureau  has  received  many  encouraging  let- 
ters from  civic  organizations  and  civic- 
minded  individuals  who  are  supporting  the 
program  in  many  ways.  "Tabby"  has  ap. 
peared  at  numerous  PTA  groupm,  as  well  as 
making  a  dozen  or  more  guest  appearances 
at  other  adult  civic  meetings.  She  has  also 
appeared  for  Crippled  Children's  Hospital, 
schools  for  retarded  children,  and  other  such 
places.  Diiring  the  holiday  season,  she  was 
booked  solid  for  programs  for  underprivi- 
leged children. 

ETPECTIVENESS    OF    PROGRAM 

Even  In  this  short  time,  the  Image  of  the 
policeman  seems  to  be  undergoing  a  trans- 
formation from  the  former  threatening, 
punitive  symbol  to  a  warm,  human,  and  pro- 
tective helper  of  the  youngster.  Officers  on 
duty  now  are  charged  with  the  extra  respon- 
sibility of  returning  the  smile  or  wave  from 
the  little  ones,  who  have  been  assured  by 
"Tabby"  that  there  is  nothing  "their  friend, 
the  policeman,"  enjoys  more  than  a  pleasant 
smUe  or  a  friendly  wave  to  help  make  his 
work  easier. 

One  officer  tells  of  having  his  eyes  glued  to 
an  automobile  whose  driver  had  Just  com- 
mitted a  serious  traffic  violation,  and  for 
several  minutes  he  dared  not  lose  sight  of  It. 
At  the  same  moment,  from  the  corner  of  his 
eye,  he  noticed  a  young  boy  waving  and  call- 
ing a  friendly  greeting  to  him.  He  could  not 
look  at  the  child  until  after  he  had  passed 
and  the  violator's  automobile  license  number 
was  properly  written  in  his  pad.  He  then 
noticed  the  child  was  half  In  tears,  com- 
plaining to  his  mother  that  the  officer  had 
not  waved  back.  He  ran  half  a  block  to  In- 
form the  lad  that  he  had  seen  him  and  ex- 
plained why  he  had  not  been  able  to  return 
his  greeting.  The  mother  then  assured  the 
officer  that  he  and  all  other  police  officers  In 
the  world  had  two  brandnew  friends  for  life. 
Other  policemen  In  St.  Petersburg  have 
learned  that  the  days  of  riding  In  a  cruiser 
with  a  set  stare  and  stern  expression  have 
fjassed;  and,  on  nippy  mornings,  hands  are 
kept  cool  by  returning  the  happy  greetings 
from  big-eyed  and  pink-nosed  smiling  faces. 
Equally  encouraging  is  the  fact  that  the 
threats  of  adult  child  molesters  have  de- 
creased markedly  due  to  the  acceptance  of 
constructive  advice  from  "Tabby"  by  the 
youngsters,  who  have  taken  her  Into  their 
hearts.  The  Touth  Aid  Bureau  records  show 
that  In  the  first  6  months  of  1960  there  were 
49  cases  of  child  molesting  reported.  Of 
that  number,  20  of  the  molesters  succeeded 
to  some  degree.  In  the  next  6  months,  how- 
ever, there  were  but  25  reports,  and  In  only 
6  did  the  molester  succeed  to  any  degree. 
The  Touth  Aid  Bureau  attributes  this  large 
difference  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  "Tabby" 
program.  Indecent  exposures  have  continued 
to  occur,  but  the  descriptions  and  license 
numbers  that  are  being  given  the  police  by 
the  victims  have  brought  prosecution  for 
this  offense  to  an  alltlme  high. 

FUTURE    LOOKS    BRIGHT 

One  of  the  brightest  features  of  this  pro- 
gram Is  that  the  talent  of  Policewoman  Pat 
and  "Tabby"  Is  costing  the  police  department 
little  more  than  the  price  of  their  uniforms. 
Although  she  works  for  the  police  depart- 
ment and  the  department  sponsors  the  whole 
"Tabby"  program,  there  are  three  clvic- 
mlnded  merchants  who  are  underwriting  the 
police  program  to  the  extent  that  they  have 
assured  PoUcewomEm  Pat  an  income  and  are 
quite  active  In  seeing  that  the  program  con- 
tinues spreading  Its  wealth  of  good  crime- 
prevention  Ideas  throughout  the  area. 

Puture  scripts  and  plans  for  "Tabby"  will 
continue  to  hold  to  a  crime  prevention  theme 
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and  remain  very  much  the  same  as  they  have 
t)een  thus  far,  except  a  great  deal  more  so. 
There  are  a  host  of  subjects  on  crime  pre- 
vention for  her  to  discuss  with  her  new- 
found friends,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  new 
friends  yet  to  be  met.  Local  Junior  and 
senior  high  schools  have  not  been  thoroughly 
covered,  and  at  this  time  the  police  depart- 
ment h£is  received  many  requests  from 
schools  outside  its  Jurisdiction  for  "Tabby" 
visits. 

Many  eyes  are  upon  this  Innovation  in 
police  work,  and  close  scrutiny  seems  to  re- 
veal that  "show  biz"  and  police  work  were 
made  for  each  other,  but  we  are  not  hurrying 
this  phase  of  the  program  because  of  short- 
age of  good,  entertaining  scripts.  However, 
public  service  television  and  radio  tapes  are 
now  in  the  making,  and  there  Is  little  doubt 
but  that  a  commercially  sponsored  television 
show  is  in  the  offing.  Just  as  soon  as  proper 
scripts  and  material  are  ready,  we  will  be  will- 
ing to  consider  some  of  the  offers  we  are  re- 
ceiving from  would-be  sponsors. 

IDEA  CATCHING  ON  ELSEWHERE 

It  is  indicated  by  the  enthusiastic  response 
that  the  "Tabby"  idea  Is  beginning  to  catch 
on  with  other  communities,  and  although 
the  St.  Petersburg  Police  Department  has 
taken  steps  to  copyright  the  "Tabby"  idea, 
we  are  anxious  to  hear  comments  from  other 
police  departments  and  youth  workers  with 
the  ultimate  Idea  of  making  plans  to  share 
our  program  with  others.  Perhaps  a  "Tabby 
Club"'  could  be  formed  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  police  departments  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

Whatever  else  happens,  the  St.  Petersburg 
Police  Department  knows  that  much  happi- 
ness and  good  will  have  been  brought  to  St. 
Petersburg  by  Policewoman  Pat  and  "Tabby," 
whose  pixie  smile,  merry  brown  eyes,  turned- 
up  nose,  and  contagious,  good-natured  wit 
have  won  the  hearts  of  all,  from  toddlers  and 
schoolchildren  to  bench-sitting  grandpar- 
enu  in  the  Sunshine  City. 

"The   Riddle    or   the    Pkiendlt    Stranger," 
A  Report  on  the  Pat  and  "Tabby"  Film 

THE    film 

"The  Riddle  of  the  Friendly  Stranger"  Is 
a  new  sound-on-fllm  color  motion  picture 
28  minutes  long.  This  unique  film  was  pro- 
duced at  the  request  of,  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  law  enforcement  officials,  edu- 
cators, and  the  Florida  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs. 

THE    RIDDLE 

"Why  Is  It  that  a  friendly  stranger  can 
sometimes  be  a  terrible  danger?  Do  you 
know?  We  do."  With  these  words,  an  impish 
little  flg\ire  named  "Tabby"  sets  the  scene 
for  a  most  Important  film  message.  And  as 
the  film  progresses,  viewers  discover  that 
"Tabby"  and  Pat  are  dedicated  to  teaching 
M  many  children  as  possible  the  dangers 
of  child  molestation  and  how  to  recognize 
people  who  may  do  them  harm. 

BACKGROUND 

Pat.  Betty  P.  Hutchison,  uses  her  talent 
M  a  ventriloquist  to  make  "Tabby"  a  Uvlng, 
compelling  flgiu-e.  The  team  has  more  than 
♦  years  experience  working  closely  with  the 
St.  Petersburg  Police  Department.  Success 
of  their  program  led  to  appearances  before 
^P  law  enforcement  officials  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  This  Important  experi- 
ence combined  with  extensive  research  has 
resulted  In  a  film  geared  to  elementary 
schoolchildren.  The  film  successfully  fore- 
warns the  children  of  possible  dangers.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  frighten  them. 

"TABBY"    ON   A    BTHANGER    HUNT 

What  determines  whether  or  not  a  person 
1«  a  stranger?  A  nice  looking  lady  U  Intro- 
duced and  we  learn  as  the  film  progresses 
that  she  is  the  mother  of  a  friend  of  one 
of  the  children.    She  U  also  a  worker  in  the 


local  PTA.  She  certainly  Is  not  a  stranger,  is 
she?  Then  there's  the  friendly  ice  cream 
man  who  comes  to  the  schoolyard  every 
day.  Is  he  a  stranger?  The  children  see 
him  every  day,  he  always  seems  very  nice; 
he  laughs  and  Jokes  with  them.  But  what 
do  we  know  about  him?  Nothing.  We  don't 
know  where  he  lives  or  anything  about  him. 
He  Is  a  stranger. 

HOW  DO  WE  DEFINE  A  STRANGER? 

The  most  important  message  delivered  to 
the  children  Is  the  definition  of  a  stranger. 
Most  children  believe  a  stranger  is  a  person 
whom  they  have  never  seen  before.  "Gabby" 
explains,  ""You  may  see  a  person  many  times 
and  they  may  seem  very  nice,  but  seeing 
someone  often  doesn't  always  help  us  to 
know  them  better.  This  Is  a  time  when  It  is 
best  for  kids  to  let  a  grownup  be  their 
guide."  For  this  "Gabby"  has  a  rule,  "Any- 
one your  parents  or  teachers  do  not  know, 
no  matter  how  often  you  see  them  or  how 
nice  they  may  seem  Is  a  stranger  and  as  you 
will  see  later  on,  should  be  treated  like  a 
stranger." 

RULES  TO  AVOm  DANGEROUS  SITUATIONS 

The  film  outlines  simple  rules  which  the 
children  are  urged  to  follow  In  order  to  avoid 
dangerous  situations.  Always  return  directly 
home  from  school.  Eton't  loiter  In  lonely  or 
out-of-the-way  places.  Never  let  a  stranger 
touch  you.  Beware  of  strangers  offering 
candy,  money,  or  favors.  These  points  are 
repeated  within  the  film  to  make  the  most 
effective  Impression  on  young  minds. 

CAN  CHILD  MOLESTERS  BE  BROUGHT  TO  JUSTICE? 

Children,  remembering  what  "Gabby"  has 
taught  them,  will  be  able  to  describe  these 
strangers,  and  will  write  their  car  license 
numbers  down.  "Gabby"  tells  them  if  they 
do  not  have  pencil  and  paper,  write  it  down 
with  a  stick  In  the  dirt,  or  use  a  rock  and 
write  It  on  the  sidewalk.  This  way,  the  per- 
son can  be  checked  out  by  the  police  and 
thereby  brought  to  Justice.  The  policeman 
in  the  film  asks  the  children  for  their  co- 
operation to  "make  your  town  a  safer  place 
to  live,"  and  thanks  "Gabby"  for  her  efforts 
In  this  direction. 

FILM  SCRIPT  BASED  ON  RESEARCH 

The  film  script  Is  based  on  extensive  re- 
search of  the  child  molestation  problem. 
The  vital  teaching  points  covered  in  the  film 
were  determined  after  examining  the  rec- 
ords and  recommendations  of  law  enforce- 
ment personnel,  child  psychologists  and  other 
related  crime  prevention  organizations. 

Since  each  child's  rate  of  retention  varies, 
the  producers  decided  that,  within  the  26- 
mlnute  film,  each  of  "Oabby's"  rules  "would 
be  repeated  twice. 

The  film  is  suitable  for  children  from  the 
first  through  sixth  grades.  We  also  recom- 
mend that  the  film  be  shown  to  parents.  It 
will  give  them  a  better  understanding  of 
what  can  be  done  to  combat  this  very  serious 
nationwide  problem. 


Jacksonville,  FUi., 

November  16,  1966. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

One  of  the  problems  which  has  confronted 
otir  society  for  a  long  period  of  time  and  con- 
tinues to  do  so  at  the  present  time  Is  that  of 
child  molesting.  It  Is  very  difficult  for  law 
enforcement  officers  to  make  an  adequate 
case  against  these  people  and  even  more 
difficult  to  provide  enough  police  protection 
at  all  places  to  eliminate  this  menace  prior 
to  any  act  occurring.  The  only  practical 
solution  to  this  Is  for  all  children  to  be  fully 
Informed  about  tbe  consequences  that  may 
occur  when  they  become  Involved  with 
strangers. 

One  of  the  vehicles  for  Informing  the  chil- 
dren Is  a  movie  entitled  "The  Riddle  of  the 
Friendly  Stranger."  This  film  adequately 
depicts  the  problem  for  children  but  at  the 


same  time  does  not  overdo  It  so  that  they 
become  afraid  of  every  adult  person.  Fur- 
ther, It  educates  children  to  look  upon  law 
enforcement  officers  as  friends  and  i^erson* 
to  whom  they  can  turn  In  times  of  difficulty. 
I  believe  that  the  showing  of  this  film  to 
children  will  be  most  beneficial  In  helping 
to  eliminate  this  problem  In  our  society. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lamar  Winiceart.  Jr., 
Judge,  Juvenile  Court,  Duval  County. 

FLORIDA  Publishing  Co., 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  January  23,  1965. 

Dear  Mrs.  Hutchinson:  Thank  you  for 
yoiu-  devoted  work  In  the  fight  against  child 
molestation.  I  appreciate  It,  not  only  as  a 
newspaper  writer  who  read  and  enjoyed 
Nancy's  story,  but  as  a  mother  of  two  exquis- 
ite children,  whom  I  hope  to  guide  to 
healthy-noinded  cltlzenhood. 

I  saw  your  film  when  It  was  shown  at  the 
children's  school — Justlna  Road  Elemen- 
tary— and  I  thought  It  was  a  Just-right  com- 
bination of  all  the  problem  points  without 
being  morbid. 

My  11-year-old  came  home  laughing,  how- 
ever. His  class  saw  It  last,  and  Jvist  out  on 
the  road,  a  man  drove  up  and  asked.  "Hey, 
kids,  can  you  tell  me  where  MerriU  Road  Is?" 

Robbie  said  the  kids  drew  back  from  him 
as  though  he  were  Typhoid  Mary.  Hope  he 
finally  found  Merrill  Road. 

Thanks  again. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Parks 


[From   the  Times-Union,   Jacksonville,   Fla., 

Jan.  22.  1965] 

Ventriloquism  on  Serious  Topic  Began  por 

Laughs 

It  all  started  because  a  7-year-old  wanted 
to  make  people  laugh  the  way  her  father  did. 

Because  she  learned  the  art  of  ventrilo- 
quism almost  before  she  learned  to  read  and 
practiced  it  all  her  life,  Mrs.  Pat  Hutchinson 
today  Is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able members  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Police 
Department. 

Pat,  who  was  guest  speaker  at  a  workshop 
for  women  In  District  4  of  the  Florida  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  yesterday  at  Jack- 
sonville Beach,  throws  her  voice  around  for 
the  police  department  on  a  volunteer  basis. 
After  5  years  of  working  with  the  depart- 
ment on  an  aducatlonal  program  to  combat 
child  molestation,  she  remains  unsalaried 

The  first  year  she  worked,  she  took  her 
'"Gabby"'  act  to  every  elementary  school  in 
St.  Petersburg,  hopeful  that  the  3 -foot 
fiber-glass  dummy  could  generate  a  healthy 
fear  of  strangers  among  young  children — 
and  accomplish  what  parents,  teachers  and 
the  police  had  failed  to  do. 

Her  campaign  was  so  successful  that  it 
was  cited  by  the  FBI  and  the  Idea  passed  on 
by  them  to  police  departments  In  other  cities 
in  this  country  and  In  Europe. 

Because  ventriloquists  aren't  customary 
figures  in  every  police  department  and  Pat 
couldn't  be  everywhere  at  once,  a  film  star- 
ring the  honorary  policewoman  and  her 
diunmy  was  suggested. 

Pat  feels  richly  rewarded  for  her  contribu- 
tion even  if  she  never  makes  another  pay- 
roll. Although  she  learned  ventriloquism  so 
she  could  make  people  smile  and  once  used 
It  to  help  keep  bread  and  butter  on  the  ta- 
ble for  two  of  her  three  sons,  the  "Gabby" 
act  Is  the  realization  of  another  Important 
goal — "to  use  my  talents  for  an  educational 
purpose." 

The  mother  of  three  sons  (ages  19.  IS,  and 
7),  she  said  she  never  knew  how  to  go  about 
putting  the  act  on  an  educational  level  until 
5  years  ago. 

"It  was  then  I  met  St.  Pete's  former  police 
chief,  E.  Wilson  Purdy,  at  a  meeting  where  I 
did  a  benefit  performance.  "When  I  finished 
my  act.  he  told  me  that  child  molestation  was 
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one  of  the  big  problaou  of  hU  department 
wad  tbAt  be  thought  mj  dummj  might  be 
Juet  the  gimmick  to  take  Into  the  echooU 
and  warn  children  about  the  offenders. " 

So  It  wae  back  to  the  claeeroom  for  Pat  and 
thla  time  the  teaobera  knew  who  wae  doing 
the  talking. 

"Am  a  jroimg  child  of  7  and  8.  I  got  by 
with  a  lot  of  cutting  up  In  claea  because 
the  teachers  couldn't  dlecover  where  the 
nolae  really  wae  coming  from.  Teachers  just 
don't  ■uq;>ect  a  child  that  age  to  know  how 
to  throw  her  voice." 

Before  making  the  film.  "Riddle  of  the 
Friendly  SUanger"  laat  summer  in  Sarasota. 
Pat  waa  InTlted  to  Kurope  to  demonstrate 
her  act  for  law  enforcement  officers  in  Ire- 
land, Bngland,  Swltserland,  and  F'nmce. 

"It  wae  fun — but  frustrating  In  Swltser- 
land  and  France.  Since  I  dldnt  speak  French 
and  the  offlcers  didn't  apeak  English,  I  had 
to  use  an  Interpreter  to  repeat  tb«  script. 
Oonaequently,  the  reaction  to  all  'Qabby's' 
Jokea.  waa  delayed  laughter." 

For  the  past  8  months.  Pat  has  been 
traveling  around  Florida  showing  the  film 
to  FFWO  district  meetings  "because  without 
the  group's  promise  to  help  pay  back  the  men 
who  financed  the  filming,  the  project  would 
not  have  been  poaalble." 

For  all  appearances,  Pat  and  "Oabby"  wear 
the  green-and-whlte  uniform  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Police  Department.  In  the  film, 
Pat  wears  a  blue  uniform  and  "Oabby"  wears 
green. 

"This  la  BO  the  child  moleetatlon  problem 
won't  be  Identified  with  one  pcu^cular  city. 
It's  a  nationwide  plague  and  we  hope  that, 
with  the  help  of  groupe  like  the  Oeneral  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  the  film  eventually 
will  be  leased  for  showing  In  schools  all  over 
the  ooniatrj." 

THs  FLoanu  FSDiBAnoN  or 

Womxn's  Clubs, 
aainetville.  ria..  October  9. 1964. 
Mr.  JMMom  D.  KosLMtnaa. 
Vice  Prtaident,  Guidance  Films,  Inc., 
St.  PeteTMburg,  Fla. 

Obab  m.  KoHLSNBBio:  In  behalf  of  the 
oOcers  and  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Florida  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
our  stnocrsst  thanks  for  bringing  to  us  "Oab- 
by and  Pat"  and  eicerpts  from  the  film 
"The  Blddle  of  the  Friendly  Stranger"  at  the 
board  meeting  held  In  Cocoa  Beach. 

The  executive  committee  recommended 
that  the  Rorlda  ^deration  endorse  and  sup- 
port to  the  fullest  within  their  local  com- 
munities the  preeentatlon  of  the  crime  pre- 
vention film.  This  recommendation  was  not 
brought  to  vote  until  excerpts  of  the  film 
bad  been  shown  on  Friday  night,  September 
36.  On  Saturday  morning  the  vote  was  taken 
and  as  you  know  this  was  the  largest  board 
meeting  ever  held  and  since  the  largest  num- 
ber of  board  members  are  club  presidents  we 
were  delighted  that  this  seemed  to  be  a 
eery  enthusiastic  afflrmatlve  vote,  with  no 
luwatlve  votes. 

Four  touring  offlcers — the  president,  first 
knd  second  vice  presidents,  and  StAte  junior 
illrector — wlU  be  traveling  the  State  the  next 
Tew  weeks  and  we  shall  be  promoting  the 
use  at  this  film,  and  telling  the  members 
ugaln  how  to  follow  through  with  this  proj- 
JCt.  The  FFWC  publicity  chairman  will  be 
releasing  this  to  all  papers  In  the  SUte 
■nthln  the  next  few  days.  too. 
OratefuUy, 

Lon  M.   EMifKL, 
Mrs.  Mark  W.  Emmel. 

PretiAent. 
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Whsraaa  the  Florida  Police  Chiefs  Asao- 
eiattoa.  laa,  «o  raallae  ths  very  important 
piM*  Mm  chUdrsn  of  this  Nation  play  in  the 
everTday  funetton  of  our  llvos;  and 


Whereas  the  police  departments  through- 
out this  great  country  are  ever  on  the  alert 
to  warn  parents  and  children  alike  on  that 
great  menace,  the  child  molester;  and 

Whereas  the  St.  Petersburg  Police  Depart- 
ment, with  the  great  help  of  Mrs.  A  C. 
"Pat"  Hutchison  and  her  charming  child 
dummy  "Yabby."  who  both  joined  the  St. 
Petersburg  police  force,  have  been  a  great 
help  in  deterring  this  great  menace  to  soci- 
ety; and 

Whereas  the  above  mentioned,  with  the 
help  of  the  Florida  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  and  many  clvlc-mlnded  people  in  the 
city  of  St.  Petersburg,  have  been  responsible 
In  the  production  of  the  sound  color  film 
"The  Riddle  of  the  Friendly  Stranger."  which 
has  become  the  most  live  teacher  with 
Impact:   So,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Florida  Police  Chiefs 
Association,  Inc.,  at  a  regular  board  of  di- 
rectors meeting  in  the  city  of  Cocoa  Beach, 
Fla.,  on  October  3,  1964,  unanimously  com- 
mend the  above-mentioned  organizations 
with  a  particular  commendation  to  "Gabby" 
and  "Pat"  who  have  been  such  a  great  help 
to  many  law  enforcement  officers  In  the  great 
State  of  Florida  as  well  as  the  entire  coun- 
try, and  the  board  of  directors  of  this  asso- 
ciation do  highly  endorse  this  film  in  recog- 
nition of  the  worthwhile  efforts  of  its  cast. 
Willis  D    Booth.  Jr., 

President. 
Attest: 

Karl  E.  Engel.  Secretary. 


PUNXSUTAWNEY     GROUNDHOG 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  fMr.  Johnson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAJCER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year  on  February  2,  at 
sunrise,  the  Immortal  Punxsutawney 
groundhog  emerges  from  his  lair  on 
Gobbler's  Knob.  It  is  an  Important  day. 
not  only  for  Punxsutawney  but  for  the 
entire  Nation  because  what  Mr.  Ground- 
hog encounters  will  determine  the  des- 
tiny of  the  Nation  for  the  next  6  weeks. 

If  he  sees  his  shadow,  he  will  rapidly 
disappear  into  his  burrow  and  we  can 
then  expect  6  more  weeks  of  winter. 
But,  If  the  groundhog  falls  to  see  his 
shadow  he  will  frolic  and  enjoy  his  new 
emergence  into  the  out-of-doors  and 
winter  will  gradually  disappear  and 
warm  and  balmy  spring  weather  will 
prevail. 

This  year  after  some  effort,  as  is  his 
custom,  Mr.  Groundhog  appeared  at  sun- 
rise and  unfortunately  his  shadow  was 
plainly  visible  and  he  did  not  remain 
very  long  in  the  outside  world. 

The  people  of  Punxsutawney  and 
vicinity  rely  heavily  on  the  groundhog 
for  this  accurate  weather  forecast  and 
natives  say  that  it  is  an  infallible 
weather  vane.  Business  programs  and 
many  projects  and  activities  are  held  off 
pending  the  arrival  of  Groundhog  Day 
and  the  decision  of  the  weather  prophet. 

Punxsutawney  observes  Groundhog 
Day  fittingly  and  with  great  pride.  A 
celebration  Is  held,  a  civic  banquet  is 
staged,  and  all  communications  media  in 
the  Nation  give  this  remarkable  occur- 
rence tremendous  publicity  and  recognl- 
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tlon.  But  Mr.  Groundhog  takes  It  allln 
stride  and  calmly  goes  on  about  his  busi- 
ness of  the  day.  You  see  he  is  a  very 
aristocratic  animal,  ever  conscious  of  his 
lineage  and  shows  that  he  is  the  only 
real  true  groundhog  and  that  other  Im- 
posters  and  fakers  trying  to  assume  his 
title  are  of  inferior  rank  and  should  be 
Ignored. 

I  am  sure  that  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  join  with  me  in  extending  best 
wishes  and  warm  felicitations  to  that 
great  city  of  Punxsutawney  as  they  mark 
the  passing  of  another  year  and  the 
emergence  from  his  den  of  their  best 
friend — the  Punxsutawney  groimdhog. 


POSTAL  INSPECTORS  LOOK  AT  MAIL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recoiu)  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
glad  to  note  that  the  Post  OflQce  Depart- 
ment has  responded  to  my  request  for  a 
probe  of  mall  service  throughout  the 
Nation.  I  refer  specifically  to  the  news 
that  more  than  200  postal  Inspectors 
descended  on  the  Nation's  72  largest  post 
ofiQces  a  week  ago  in  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine the  cause  of  delayed  and  mis- 
directed mall. 

While  this  is  an  excellent  beginning,  I 
only  hope  that  these  Inspectors  extend 
their  activities  into  the  rural  areas  of 
the  Nation  and  take  the  time  to  hear 
the  complaints  of  the  people  at  large 
as  well  as  the  local  postal  ofiBcials  who 
must  labor  under  a  system  that  was  not 
of  their  own  design. 

I  was  particularly  Interested  to  note 
that  the  teams  of  postal  Inspectors,  part 
of  a  6-month  task  force  study,  are  headed 
by  A.  C.  Hahn,  Deputy  Assistant  Post- 
master General  for  Operations.  That 
gentleman  was  in  my  oflQce  less  than  2 
weeks  ago  and  assured  me  at  that  time 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  Intends 
to  improve  mail  service  across  the  entire 
Nation,  including  rural  areas,  following 
the  current  study.  It  Is  hoped  that  this 
probe  of  deteriorated  mail  service  will 
result  In  positive  proposals  for  restoring 
the  postal  service  to  at  least  the  level  of 
performance  formerly  enjoyed. 

I  would  also  hope  that  the  people  of 
the  Nation  will  openly  convey  their  prob- 
lems and  experiences  to  the  postal  in- 
spectors when  they  visit.  The  views  of 
the  patron  public  are  every  bit  as  im- 
portant as  the  views  of  the  postal  per- 
sonnel and  I  hope  the  public  view  will 
be  solicited  by  the  inspection  teams. 
And  if  given  the  chance,  I  certainly  urge 
every  person  with  a  postal  problem  to 
speak  up  and  be  heard. 


GUADALUPE       MOUNTAIN— POTEN- 
TIAL NATIONAL  PARK  SITE 
Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
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California  [Mr.  Reinecke]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  was  tending  to  business  in  my 
district  and  official  committee  business 
of  inspecting  the  Guadalupe  Mountain, 
potential  national  park  site,  near  El  Paso. 
As  such  I  was  unable  to  be  present  for 
rollcall  No.  3  regarding  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities.  Had  I 
been  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  have 
voted 'yea." 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  Monday,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Wisconsin,  the 
Honorable  Melvin  R.  Laird,  called  for  a 
quarantine  of  North  Vietnam.  Cer- 
tainly an  embargo  on  all  free  world  and 
other  shipping  to  North  Vietnam  is  im- 
perative. American  fathers,  sons,  hus- 
bands, and  brothers  are  fighting  and 
being  killed  in  Vietnam.  This  was  not 
the  case  when  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy ordered  the  American  Navy  and  Air 
Force  to  quarantine  Communist  Cuba. 

Republicans  support  Mr.  Laird's  stand 
in  favor  of  a  quarantine  of  North  Viet- 
nam. I  feel  most  strongly,  however,  that 
this  should  not  be  a  partisan  matter.  It 
obviously  damages  our  prestige  in  Asia  if 
our  Allies  continue  to  ship  vital  materials 
to  our  Communist  enemies  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  amazing  that  British  flag  vessels 
are  leading  this  parade  of  free  world 
shipping  since  Australian  Common- 
wealth troops  are  battling  there  along 
with  our  Americans.  Moreover,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  we  have  cooperated  fully  in 
the  embargo  on  Rhodesia  in  Africa  and 
the  least  the  British  can  do  is  reciprocate. 
No  public  call  for  such  reciprocation  has 
been  made. 

Now,  according  to  the  Washington 
Post,  the  latest  Soviet  MIG  fighters,  the 
MIG  21's,  are  turning  up  in  Vietnam  to 
oppose  our  bombings  there.  The  Post 
asserts  these  shipments  may  have  come 
by  sea  on  Soviet  ships  arriving  at  North 
Vietnam  ports. 

May  I  also  state  that  the  failure  to 
establish  an  embargo  on  even  free  world 
shipments  to  North  Vietnam  must  raise 
a  serious  question  as  to  the  administra- 
tion's wholeheartedness  in  conducting 
the  Vietnam  war.  Are  our  beloved  ones 
to  risk  their  lives,  and  even  die,  in  Viet- 
nam because  our  friends  trade  with  our 
enemies— and  theirs? 

In  this  connection,  with  imanimous 
consent,  I  Introduce  excerpts  from  an 
article  in  the  Chicago  Tribime  by  Walter 
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Trohan,  its  distinguished  chief  Washing- 
ton correspondent: 

Rusk  Persists  in  His  View  of  Asian  Reds 
AS  Agrarians 

Washington,  January  30. — Once  a  Com- 
munist is  identified  as  an  agrarian  reformer, 
he  remains  an  agrarian  to  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  he  was  Assistant 
Chief  of  Security  Affairs  for  the  State  De- 
partment, Rusk  was  one  of  the  dedicated 
clique  of  appeasers  in  the  State  Department 
who  believed  that  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  "agrarian  reformers." 

On  January  21  this  year  an  Australian  re- 
porter asked  Rusk  at  his  press  conference 
whether  he  didn't  think  there  is  something 
incongruous  in  the  fact  that  the  British  are 
shipping  munitions  and  other  materials  to 
the  Vletcong  while  Australians,  who  are  part 
of  the  British  Commonwealth,  are  fighting 
the  Vletcong. 

Rusk  replied  that  he  was  not  aware  that 
any  munitions  were  being  supplied  by  ship 
to  the  Vletcong.  Then  he  added  that  "free 
world  shipping  to  North  Vietnam  has  been 
very  drastically  reduced  In  the  past  several 
months." 

North  Viets  Pictured  as  Truck  Gardeners 

"We  know  that  strategic  materials  are 
not  moving  Into  North  Vietnam  by  ship," 
he  continued.  "Indeed,  many  of  those  free 
world  ships  go  In  empty  In  order  to  bring 
out  fresh  fruits  and  fresh  vegetables  and 
other  products  for  other  countries." 

This  would  seem  to  make  it  clear  that  it 
Is  his  idea  that  the  Communist  North  Viet- 
namese, and  very  likely  the  Vletcong,  are 
truck  farmers   and   market   gardeners. 

At  the  Library  of  Congress  It  was  reported 
that  the  princljjal  vegetables  grown  in 
Vietnam  are  rice  and  sweet  potatoes,  for 
home  consumption.  Fruits  are  not  listed  as 
a  major  crop. 

However,  Mr.  Rusk  knows — as  does  every 
American — that  the  Communist  North  Viet- 
namese are  sending  bombs  to  the  Vletcong 
which  are  being  employed  by  them  to  kill 
Americans  at  the  front  In  South  Vietnam. 
It  could  be  that  he  confused  these  "pine- 
apples" with  fruit. 

It  would  seem  that  Rusk  doesn't  know 
his  fruit  or  Communist  political  applesauce. 
The  Defense  Department  has  reported  that 
free  world  ships  entered  North  Vietnamese 
ports  In  1965.  Rusk  professes  to  believe  all 
of  these  were  under  charter  to  Communist 
nations,  but  there  Is  no  law  requiring  free 
world  nations  to  charter  their  ships  for 
delivery  of  materials   to  kill  Americans. 

Phosphate   Exports    Valued   in   Millions 

Rusk  said  free  world  shipping  to  North 
Vietnam  has  been  "cut  very  drastically."  Yet 
his  own  Information  division  reported  on 
January  11  that  total  imports  by  North  Viet- 
nam were  912,221,000  In  1964  and  total  ex- 
ports, largely  phosphates,  were  (23,400,000. 
Both  could  go  into  the  making  of  a  lot  of 
"pineapples." 

Press  Officer  Robert  J.  McCloskey  said  on 
January  11:  "Now  a  few  of  the  countries 
Involved  are  recipients  of  United  States  aid, 
and  we  are  discussing  this  matter  with  them 
through  diplomatic  channels,  which  I  have 
noted  in  the  past;  esp>eclally  calling  their 
attention  to  recently  enacted  amendments 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  which,  in  gen- 
eral and  under  certain  conditions,  provide 
for  the  termination  of  United  States  aid." 

McCloskey  estimated  that  there  was  a 
reduction  of  60  percent  In  free  world  trade 
to  North  Vietnam  In  1966. 

One  cent  of  trade  from  a  recipient  of  for- 
eign aid  is  too  much,  just  as  one  drop  of 
Communist  applesauce  In  a  Rusk  press  con- 
ference Is  too  much. 


CONTEMPT  RESOLUTION 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Walker]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  are  being  called  on 
to  vote  for  a  resolution  citing  for  con- 
tempt several  witnesses  who  failed  to 
produce  documents  before  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  rele- 
vant to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  investiga- 
tion. 

Certainly,  those  who  fail  to  produce 
information  demanded  by  a  House  in- 
vestigating committee  under  a  legal  man- 
date, should  receive  proper  punishment. 
To  speak  out  against  such  a  procedure 
would  be  as  unwise  as  to  speak  out 
against  our  Nation  itself.  Such  is  not 
my  purpose  here  today. 

My  objection  to  the  resolution  before 
this  assembly  does  not  question  the  right 
and  perhaps  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
recommend  contempt  proceedings  for 
those  who  fall  to  produce  relevant  infor- 
mation before  an  Investigating  commit- 
tee. Instead,  the  objection  I  raise  goes 
to  a  broader  issue — I  question  the  value 
of  citing  these  7  men  for  contempt  while 
our  Government  is  at  this  very  same  in- 
stant allowing  other  persons,  such  as 
Prof.  Staughton  Lynd,  of  Yale,  and  his 
cohorts,  to  blatantly  boast  of  their  trip 
to  Hanoi  as  self-styled  petice  negotia- 
tors for  the  United  States  In  direct 
defiance  of  the  statutes  promulgated  by 
this  body. 

When  I  am  convinced  that  the  present 
investigation  before  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  will  be  broadened 
to  include  investigations  of  such  left- 
wing  enemies  of  our  Government  as  Pro- 
fessor Lynd  and  his  crowd.  I  can  whole- 
heartedly support  appropriate  legislation 
to  punish  those  who  fail  to  obey  the  legal 
mandates  of  this  body's  Investigating 
committees. 

On  April  14.  1965,  I  introduced  a  reso- 
lution i,H.  Res.  336)  which  would  au- 
thorize the  necessary  appropriation  for 
an  investigation  of  such  radical  un- 
American  groups  as  the  Student  Non- 
Violent  Coordinating  Committee — SNCC, 
and  Council  of  Federated  Organiza- 
tions— COFO,  which  are  constantly 
demonstrating  against  our  military  ef- 
fort in  Vietnam  as  well  as  encouraging 
young  men  to  avoid  the  draft.  My  reso- 
lution also  included  an  investigation  of 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference— SCLC,  headed  by  the  notorious 
Martin  Luther  King  who  recently  stated 
on  a  nationwide  television  program  that 
he  should  be  able  to  choose  which  laws 
to  obey  and  which  laws  not  to  obey. 
Such  an  investigation  could  be  expanded 
to  include  Professor  Lynd's  group  as 
well. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  have  seen 
fit  to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
contempt  resolution  to  a  select  commit- 
tee to  be  named  by  the  Speaker. 
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I  do  not  belleye  this  to  be  the  proper 
I  nurse  of  action  since,  in  my  opinion.  It 
rouU  materially  weaken  the  House  Un- 
.  American  Activities  Committee. 
Even  though  the  alternative  course 
to  suiTPort  the  contempt  citation 
igalnst  the  seven  witnesses  whom  we 
rere  furnished  no  information  whatso- 
(ver  until  we  enter  the  House  Chamber, 
t  is  our  obligation  to  back  the  House 
7n- American  Activities  Committee  In  its 
ecommendations.  To  do  otherwise 
vould  weaken  its  position  when  investi- 
gating our  real  enemies,  the  Communists 
tnd  Commimlst-front  organizations 
vhlch  are  ao  detrimental  to  o\ir  way  of 
He.  ^^^^^^^ 

CAUSE  FOR  CONCERN 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
nous  cotnsent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Dfato  [Mr.  AflBuooK]  may  extend  his 
■emarlu  at  this  point  in  the  Rccoiu)  and 
nclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
lo  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
MUaaourl? 

There  was  no  obJectl<m. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  indl- 
mtive  of  the  pride  which  most  American 
dtlaens  have  in  our  servicemen  fighting 
n  Vietnam  is  the  following  resolution 

by  the  Council  of  the  City  of 

srewazk  in  the  17th  Congressional  Dls- 
xlct  of  Ohio.  The  members  of  the  city 
x)unell  are  certainly  to  be  commended 
or  their  action  In  reassuring  our  troops 
,hat  their  sacrifices  have  not  been  for- 
gotten. I  Include  Resolution  65-88  of 
(he  City  Council  of  Newark,  Ohio,  at  this 

DOlnt: 

RasoLimoN  05-88 

itMOlutlOQ  cotnme&ding  tbe  eknned  aervlcea 
oX  U>c  ITnltad  States  for  their  pcirtlctpatlon 
In  tb*  dcfeoM  of  our  country  in  Vietnam 
Bsaolvtd  by  the  CouneU  of  the  City  of 

Hewark.  State  of  Ohio  {all  members  elected 

thereto  ooneurring)  : 
StTiuw  1.  Th»t  tbe  umad  aervlce*  of  tlie 

[Tnltad  BtetM  be.  and  tbey  Hereby  are,  com- 

uandMl  for  their  ttefenae  of  our  country  in 

8bc.  2.  That  certified  copies  of  this  reco- 
,utloa  BuimMlng  the  appreciation  of  this 
BOUScU  speaking  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
slttaens  of  tbe  dty  of  Newark,  Ohio,  shall 
be  forthwith  maUad  by  the  clerk  to  the 
Praaldeat  of  the  TTnlted  States,  to  the  Con- 
•a  MTVlng  this  city  and  to  all  area 
In    Vietnam    and    surrounding 


Sao.  S.  That  this  resolution  shall  take  ef- 
reet  and  be  In  force   from   and   after   the 
MJilest  period  allowed  by  law. 
Adopted  the  30th  day  of  December  1945. 
RoaxkT  W.  WoaTMAM. 

President  of  Courtcil. 
Attest: 

DOaOTHT  A.  BOUSKSHXIX, 

Clerk  of  Council. 
Date  approved  by  the   mayor.  December 

Ul.  IBM- 

Davd  R.  Evans, 

Mayor. 
Approved  as  to  f  onn : 

A.  DAVm  List, 

City  Solicitor. 

Most  American  citizens  will  also  agree. 
I  am  sure,  that  every  effort  humanly  pos- 
sible must  be  made  to  guarantee  our  men 
the  suppbr  of  equipment,  weapons,  and 
food  necessary  to  carry  out  their  vital 
mission.    Consequently,  recent  published 


information  that  the  unloading  of  sup- 
plies In  Vietnamese  ports  has  been  inade- 
quate and  long  delayed  and  that  respon- 
sible recommendations  for  expediting  un- 
loading operations  have  not  been  imple- 
mented give  true  cause  for  concern. 

A  news  Item  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  January  22,  1966,  illustrates  the  seri- 
ousness of  prevailing  conditions.  Presi- 
dent Thomas  Gleason.  of  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  Association,  after 
two  trips  to  Saigon,  is  reported  as  being 
"truly  disappointed"  with  the  lack  of 
progress  made  in  correcting  the  situation 
which  he  surveyed  back  In  October  of 
last  year. 

The  columnist  Victor  Riesel.  in  a  re- 
cent column,  repeats  the  same  theme; 
namely,  that  efforts  by  Icnowledgeable 
labor  leaders  to  help  correct  present  port 
conditions  in  Vietnam  have  been  ignored. 

In  the  hope  that  any  necessary  correc- 
tive measures  &.re  undertaken  at  once,  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  fel- 
low Members  the  two  above-mentioned 
items  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
[Krom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  22,  1966] 
ILA    CHOsr    Upset    Ovkk    Saicon    Jam — Says 

PBa(>oaALS  To  Clear  Port  Have  Bun  Pxrr 

On 

(By  John  P.  Callahan) 

Thomaa  W.  Qleason,  who  has  been  to  Sai- 
gon twice  to  break  the  bottleneck  of  mount- 
ing cargo  and  clear  the  congestion  of  In- 
bound supply  ships,  said  yesterday  that  he 
waa  disappointed  over  the  delay  In  imple- 
menting suggestions  for  clearing  the  port. 

"I  guess  It  Is  the  traditional  impatience 
of  Americans,"  Mr.  Gleason,  the  president  of 
the  International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion, remarked  In  a  news  conference  In  the 
union's  headquarters,  17  Battery  Place. 

Mr.  Gleason  and  four  other  senior  long- 
shoremen were  In  South  Vietnam  In  Septem- 
ber and  again  In  December  at  the  request 
of  harried  officials  of  the  State  Department 
and  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment. 

IKfXUX     or    SHIPS 

Pood  and  other  civilian  supplies  are  pour- 
ing In  for  a  population.  In  Saigon  alone,  that 
rose  from  1  to  3  million  In  the  last  few  years 
Mr.  Gleason  said,  and  port  facilities  are  In- 
adequate. As  a  result  of  the  influx  of  Ameri- 
can merchant  ships  and  the  shortage  of 
.equipment  and  trained  waterfront  man- 
power, ships  have  been  Idle  In  the  harbor  of 
Saigon  for  as  long  as  3  weeks,  before  being 
unloaded. 

Last  October,  after  completing  his  first 
visit  of  16  days,  Mr.  Gleason  made  several 
recommendations  to  the  State  Department. 
These  Included  the  opening  of  hiring  halls 
(or  employment  centers)  where  dockworkers 
could  be  assigned  efficiently  to  certain  work 
areas.  "This  alone  would  have  Increased 
productivity  by  at  least  25  percent."  he  said. 

He  also  urged  registering  the  5,000  long- 
shoremen In  Saigon  with  a  waterfront  com- 
mission type  of  organization  and  assigning 
the  men  to  definite  shifts,  both  day  and 
night.  He  said  there  was  nn  extreme  short- 
age of  pier  equipment  such  as  hl-lo  vehicles 
and  other  mechanized  cargo-handling  gear. 

TKULT     DtSAPPOnfTBD 

He  also  said  that  when  he  arrived  In  Sai- 
gon on  his  second  visit  last  month,  he  was 
"truly  disappointed  that  the  report"  sub- 
mitted In  October  to  the  State  Department 
after  his  first  visit,  "Including  recommenda- 
tions, had  not  been  carried  out." 

With  Mr.  Gleason  during  the  news  con- 
ference was  George  P.  Delaney,  State  Depart- 
ment Coordinator  of  International  Labor 
Affairs,  who  said  that  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national  Development   was   "In   agreement" 


with  the  recommendations  made  by  Mr. 
Oleason. 

Mr.  Delaney  also  said  that  the  equipment 
needed  for  efficient  port  operation  in  Saigon 
was  on  Its  way  from  various  Asian  ports,  in- 
cluding Manila,  Yokohama  and  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Oleason  said  that  about  220.000  tons 
of  cargo  were  handled  each  month  In  Saigon 
and  that  with  an  Increase  In  efficiency,  this 
figure  could  be  Increased  to  more  than 
600,000  tons. 

"Unless  conditions  are  Improved  In  a 
hurry,"  Mr.  Gleason  declared,  "the  area  faces 
the  risk  of  Inflation  and  food  panic.  We 
have  every  reason  to  assume  that  the  com- 
bined effort  to  the  State  Department  and 
the  Vietnam  Government  will  avert  such  a 
situation." 

U.S.  OmciALs  Are  Attkmptino  To  Conceal 
Vnrr  S-upplt   TiEtrp 

( By  Victor  Riesel ) 

A  brass  curtain  has  been  lowered  by  Penta- 
gon and  State  Department  officials  around 
the  alow-motlon  Vietnam  supply  system. 

The  folds  of  that  curtain  are  being  used  to 
gag  union  officials,  who  have  learned  of 
lethargy,  lack  of  planning,  corruption,  and 
rule-book  Inefficiency  now  slowing  the  flow 
of  equipment,  weapons  and  food  to  our  troops 
and  allies. 

Because  of  ancient  Army  regulations,  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  being  wasted  weekly. 
Cargo  ships  which  should  be  speeding  the 
oceans  are  Idling  at  anchor.  Seamen  who 
could  be  working,  and  have  volunteered  and 
have  been  rejected,  are  stewing  on  hot  decks 
In  a  steaming  sun  for  50  and  60  empty  days 
at  a  stretch.  And  troops  go  without  ammu- 
nition, food,  and  tools. 

All  this — and  far  more — has  been  learned 
by  waterfront  union  leaders.  But  the  Navy 
and  the  State  Department  this  past  week 
forbade  them  to  report  their  flndlngs  to  the 
public. 

Since  the  Vletcong  gets  word  of  all  this  to 
Hanoi  long  before  U.S.  Intelligence  gets  Its 
reports  to  Washington.  State  Department 
and  Pentagon  brass  obviously  are  seeking  to 
withhold  the  story  from  the  American  public 
and  from  President  Johnson  himself. 

Unloading  of  vital  cargo  In  South  Viet- 
namese ports  Is  notoriously  leisurely. 
Though  several  years  ago  It  became  obvious 
that  huge  supplies  would  have  to  pour  Into 
the  mudbank  bays  and  ports,  the  military  did 
little  planning.  Even  now  slender  women, 
weighing  less  than  100  pounds,  carry  200 
pound  bags  of  cargo.  Corruption  Is  more 
rampant  than  malaria.  But  everybody  says 
little  can  be  done. 

Result  is  that  the  Army  uses  Its  own  long- 
shoremen gangs  to  unload  supplies.  They 
are  short  handed.  So  they  work  one  hatch 
at  a  time.  But  they  can  get  help— and  not 
from  the  South  Vietnamese  flesh  peddlers, 
either. 

Crews,  belonging  to  the  National  Maritime 
Union  (NMU),  headed  by  Big  Joe  Curran. 
have  offered  to  help  empty  the  holds  of  ships 
they  manned  across  the  oceans. 

Their  assistance  would  be  of  gigantic  help 
in  solving  problems  on  which  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  Association  (ILA) 
president.  Ted  Gleason,  and  four  of  hU 
veteran  ILA  coUeagues  have  been  working  In 
Saigon  for  over  a  month. 

But  the  Army  says  no. 

The  military  turns  down  the  American  sea- 
men because  the  regulations  say  that  no 
civilian  shall  unload  the  supplies. 

Yet  the  American  merchant  sailors  are 
doing  nothing  on  deck.  Their  ships  are  held 
out  In  the  harbor,  or  In  Cam  Ranh  Bay  or 
Qui  Nhon  Bay  or  as  far  as  ManUa.  The 
vessels  sometimes  hang  over.  Idle  and  fully 
loaded,  for  50  or  60  days. 

The  longer  It  takes  to  unload  these  ves- 
sels, the  longer  the  ever-arriving  freighters 
must  stay  on  the  hook.  ThU  is  costing  the 
United  States  many  mUllons  of  dollars.    The 
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Government  must  pay  an  average  of  $5,000 
a  day  for  each  ship  while  at  sea.  This  Is 
a  charge  under  the  charter  arrangement.  So 
IX  there  are  50  or  more  shlpe  Idling  In  the 
harbor  or  bay  for  50  or  more  days  at  some 
$5,000  dally.  It  comes  to  somewhat  more 
than  the  take  on  a  charity  blngo  game  night. 

To  take  a  first-hand  look  at  the  maze  and 
mess,  Joe  Curran  has  dispatched  two  NMU 
officials  to  Saigon.  With  their  experience 
they  may  yet  show  the  military  how  to  tow 
In  World  War  n  liberty  ships,  anchor  them 
and  turn  them  into  waterbome  tool  ships  and 
"reefer"  vessels  (refrigerator  ships) . 

Thus  as  In  the  last  big  conflict,  there  could 
be  fully  equipped  floating  repair  and  as- 
sembly shops,  mammoth  floating  Ice  boxes 
for  perishable  foods,  floating  warehouses  Into 
which  the  other  freighters  could  empty  their 
holds. 

Then  the  ships  need  not  lie  Idle  for  as  long 
as  a  month.  They  could  return  for  new, 
desperately  needed  cargo.  And  crews  could 
be  consolidated  on  those  craft  which  must 
rtay  in  the  bays  while  skeleton  crews  take 
some  freighters  home.  Some  could  be  flown 
back  to  crew  undermanned  ships  at  this  end. 

It  takes  planning.  There  has  been  mighty 
little. 

Small  wonder  the  brass  curtain  has  been 
rung  down  on  that  corner  of  the  China  Sea. 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA  FEDERATION  OF 
CIVIC  ASSOCIATIONS  SAYS  THE 
DISTRICT'S  POOR  AREAS  SUFFER 
IN  MATTERS  OF  SNOW  REMOVAL 
AND  CLEANING  AND  BEAUTIFI- 
CATION 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  poor 
areas  in  the  District  of  Columbia  suffer 
in  the  matter  of  snow  removal,  cleaning, 
and  beautificatlon,  as  a  result  of  the  Dis- 
trict's concentration  on  Its  more  aflfluent 
areas,  according  to  Nelson  C.  Roots,  the 
new  president  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Federation  of  Civic  Associations.  Mr. 
Roots  told  me  today,  and  gave  me  per- 
mission to  release  this  statement,  that: 

It  appears  that  where  most  of  the  money 
l«,  most  of  the  service  and  attention  is  given, 
and  this  applies  across  the  board  not  only 
to  snow  but  to  services  In  general.  Re- 
cently, an  organization  I  headed  had  a  meet- 
ing about  this  situation  with  an  official  of 
the  Division  of  Sanitation  and  cited  the  real 
facts  to  him. 

The  District  gives  Its  best  services  to  the 
areas  where  the  economic  potential  Is  high. 
«uch  as  Georgetown,  Cleveland  Park.  Spring 
Valley.  Poxhall  Road,  and  the  Chevy  Chase 
areas,  especially  west  of  Rock  Creek  Park. 
ThU  can  be  substantiated,  I  believe. 

The  federation  Is  trying  to  change  this 
ntuaUon,  but  we  are  not  having  much  suc- 
«««  It  seems  like  It  is  going  to  be  a  slow 
process,  one  of  education.  It  Is  the  fed- 
erauon's  position  that  if  snow  has  to  be 
I^°rr*  't  ought  to  be  removed  all  over, 
no  the  District's  low-Income  areas  should 
°«  «pt  just  as  clean  of  snow  and  debris,  and 
nwd  Just  as  much  beautificatlon.  as  any 
°»er  area.  It  takes  more  cleaning  In  a 
poor  area  than  In  the  affluent  areas. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Evening  Star  today, 
In  Its  society  section,  carries  an  article 
by  Miss  Betty  Beale,  its  able  and  alert  so- 
ciety writer,  which  substantiates  the 
views  of  Mr.  Roots.  According  to  this 
Star  article,  a  well-to-do  citizen  in  the 
Cleveland  Park  area  was  able  to  have 
the  snow  removed  from  In  front  of  his 
home  in  time  for  a  party.  This  article 
was  called  to  my  attention  by  citizens 
who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  streets 
In  front  of  the  city's  police  and  fire  sta- 
tions and  public  gathering  places  should 
be  cleared  before  side  streets  are  cleared 
of  snow  to  enable  a  party  to  get 
underway. 

A  member  of  my  staff  reports  that 
there  were  an  overabundance  of  snow- 
plows  and  attention  on  Foxhall  Road  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  going  over  the 
same  area  again  and  again  even  though 
It  had  been  cleared.  Another  member 
of  my  staff  reported  seeing  at  least  30 
workmen  In  half  a  block  on  F  Street  on 
the  same  sidewalk,  and  getting  into  each 
other's  way. 

Thomas  F.  Airis,  Director  of  the  Dis- 
trict's Department  of  Highways  and 
Traffic,  gave  this  excellent  snow  order 
the  afternoon  of  February  1 : 

Bona  fide  emergency  situations  In  addition 
to  the  approved  programs  will  be  specifically 
handled  as  emergency  situations,  but  an  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  ascertain  whether 
a  bona  fide  emergency  situation  exists,  other- 
wise It  win  be  much  better  for  the  Highway 
Department  to  proceed  on  an  areawlde  plow- 
ing basis  without  interference. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  that  the  situa- 
tion described  by  Betty  Beale  in  her  col- 
umn in  the  Evening  Star  of  February  2 
merited  the  special  priority  attention 
given  it  by  Thomas  F.  Airis  of  the  Dis- 
trict's Department  of  Highways  and 
Traffic.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  complete- 
ly out  of  step  with  the  sensible  policy 
laid  down  by  Thomas  F.  Airis  which  I 
have  quoted. 

Officials  of  the  Division  of  Sanitation 
have  advised  my  office  that  they  invari- 
ably give  priority  to  bona  fide  cases  in- 
volving safety  of  life  and  limb,  and  that 
a  party  such  as  that  described  by  Miss 
Betty  Beale  would  not  qualify. 

Included  is  the  Evening  Star  article 
referred  to  above  : 

Ihan's  Khosrovants  FaTED 
(By  Betty  Beale) 

"Charles  de  Gaulle  never  dined  this  weU" 
said  a  guest  at  the  Ralph  Beckers'  party  last 
evening  In  honor  of  the  Iranian  Ambassador 
and  Mrs.  Khosrovanl. 

Close  to  40  persons  mushed  their  way 
through  the  snow  to  attend  a  black-tie  din- 
ner prepared  by  the  gourmet  host,  himself. 
And  after  they  had  tasted  the  lobster  vol-au- 
vent,  they  knew  the  precarious  trip  to  the 
Becker  house  had  been  worth  It.  That  was 
before  they  had  even  sampled  the  frlcandeau 
de  vau  that  was  covered  with  a  superb  sauce 
made  with  pate  de  fole  graa  and  truffles. 

The  dinner  also  marked  the  unveiling  of  a 
collection  of  Persian  artifacts  which  Becker 
acquired  3  months  ago.  With  the  help  of 
the  head  of  Near  Eastern  Art  at  the  Freer 
Gallery.  Dr.  Richard  Ettlnghausen,  Ralph 
bought  the  entire  beautiful  collection,  that 
Included  pieces  dating  back  5.000  years.  In  a 
mere  30  minutes  at  the  Hecht  Oo. 

With  the  aid  of  Smithsonian  experts,  they've 
been  beautifully  mounted  on  lighted  glass 
■helves  In  tbe  Ubrary. 


Setting  on  the  shelves  below  the  artifacts 
was  a  small,  beautiful  blue  and  gold  china 
teapot  which  the  patrician  Mrs.  Khosrovanl 
took  one  look  at  and  exclaimed : 

"That's  mine.    That  belongs  to  my  family." 

The  two  miniature  portraits  on  the  little 
pitcher  were  of  members  of  the  Qajar  (Kajar) 
dynasty,  which  ruled  Iran  In  the  19th  cen- 
tury up  until  the  beginning  at  the  20th  cen- 
tury. The  lovely  looking  Parah  Khosrovanl 
Is  a  member  of  the  Qajar  family. 

In  his  toast  to  the  honor  guests,  Becker 
mentioned  her  discovery  of  the  teapot  and 
her  connection  with  It,  and  he  also  revealed 
that  the  Ambassador  Is  distantly  related  to 
the  Aga  Khan. 

The  dinner  drew  Kuwait  Ambassador  and 
Mrs.  Al-Ghousseln,  Moroccan  Ambassador 
and  Mrs.  Larakl,  the  former  ambassador  to 
Iran,  Raymond  Hare  (who  Is  now  assistant 
secretary  of  state  for  Near  Eastern  AlTalrs) 
and  Mrs.  Hare;  the  two  brothers-in-law  who 
have  served  as  ambassadors  abroad  and  are 
now  assigned  to  the  State  Department — 
Lewis  Jones  and  Bob  Woodward — and  their 
wives;  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
and  Mrs.  Andrew  Herding,  Dr.  Ettlnghausen 
and  his  wife,  who  was  wearing  a  3,000-year- 
old  necklace  from  ancient  Amlash,  Iran, 
made  of  bone  and  green  glass;  former  Am- 
bassador and  Mrs.  Jefferson  Patterson,  Mrs. 
John  Parr  Simmons,  Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse  and 
the  Hunter  Drimis. 

T,  Graydon  Upton,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
and  his  wife  also  were  among  the  guests,  as 
were  All  Khosropur  of  the  World  Bank  and 
his  good  looking  brunette  wife,  who  Is  the 
daughter  of  one  of  Iran's  greatest  poets 
Malik  Ash-Shuara. 

Dinner  conversation  revealed  that  the 
Beckers  had  left  no  stone  unturned  In  pre- 
paring against  every  eventuality  the  weather 
might  produce  They  had  arranged  to  have 
the  street  path  widened  In  their  block  which 
took  no  little  doing,  since  the  majority  of 
the  city's  snow-removing  equipment  was 
being  used  by  private  parking  lots. 

Before  they  succeeded  In  widening  the 
paths,  they  had  arranged  for  a  bus  to  carry 
their  guests  from  the  nearest  avaUable  park- 
ing space  down  the  street  to  their  house. 
And,  finally,  they  had  set  up  cots  and  sleep- 
ing bags  to  accommodate  22  persons  In  the 
event  the  new  snow  fall  should  prevent  some 
of  the  guests'  getting  home.  That  Is  what 
you  might  call  the  black-tle  emergency  plan 
for  the  city  that  Is  annually  never  prepared 
for  snow. 

•  •  •  •  , 

Washington  beauties  abounded  at  the  din- 
ner-dance given  In  honor  of  Chief  of  Proto- 
col Lloyd  Hand  Monday  night.  Not  the  least 
of  them  was  his  own  wife,  but  the  dinner  was 
not  In  her  honor,  because  It  was  a  birthday 
party  for  Uoyd.  He  reached  the  rtpe  age  of 
37  on  Monday. 

The  party  was  given  by  Kuwait  Ambassa- 
dor and  Mrs.  Al-Ghousseln,  and.  despite  the 
deep  blanket  of  snow  that  everybody  started 
out  under,  29  of  the  40  guests  managed  to 
get  there. 

The  Hands,  themselves,  had  to  walk  a  mile 
from  their  McLean  (Va.)  home  In  boots  and 
slacks,  carrying  their  party  clothes  In  suit- 
cases, to  change  In  town.  They  were 
astounded  that  so  many  guests  showed  up. 

"I  appreciated  the  fact  that  anyone  would 
get  out  In  that  weather."  he  said. 

Lloyd's  sister,  Bethlyn  Hand,  came  all  the 
way  from  California  for  the  party  and  for 
the  weekend  to  celebrate  his  birthday  and 
her  own.  It  seems  their  parents  managed  to 
have  her  bom  on  January  30  and  Lloyd  on 
January  31. 

The  good-looking  young  women  who  sat  at 
the  four  tables  for  eight  in  the  decorative 
loggia  of  the  new  embassy  on  TUden  Street 
were   the   wives   of    presidential   assistants, 
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SoogTMamen  and  other  men  who  flgvtre  on 
Um  Washington  acene. 

There  was  Moroccan  Ambassador  and  Mrs. 
r^r^iri — the  In  a  pink  ParUl&n  evening  gown 
Instead  of  her  usual  native  Moroccan  dress; 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Frank  Church;  attractive 
flepreetntatlTii  Jorm  Tttnkst,  of  Oallfomla. 
and  the  lovely  looking.  Dutch-born,  blond 
Mrs.  Tunney  In  a  beautiful  gold  brocade 
Bvenlng  dress;  Texas  Representative  Jack 
BaooKs  and  bis  beauteous  brunette.  Char- 
lotte: Florida  Representative  Paot.  Roobrs 
azid  the  lovely,  fragile-faced  Becky;  Presi- 
dential Assistants  Jack  Valentl  and  Joe 
Calif »no  and  their  good-looking  respective 
spousee— Mary  Margaret  and  Trudy;  SCO 
Chairman  Bill  Henry  and  hla  chic  Sherry e; 
Woody  and  Mary  Ellen  Woodward  and  World 
Bank  Representative  Omar  Da j  any  and  hla 
pretty  blond  Betty. 

Rlt*  Tasy.  the  Moroccan  beauty  whoee 
husband  Is  with  the  World  Bank,  came  with- 
out him  as  be  was  unable  to  get  into  Wash- 
ington from  the  skiing  resort  where  he  spent 
the  weekend.  And  Venezuelan  Ambassador 
Bnrlque  Tejera-Parls  came  without  Peplta. 
who  U  expecting  and  was  overtired  after 
their  weekend  In  Palm  Beach  as  house  guests 
of  Marjorle  Post. 

Talaat  Al-Ohousseln,  the  host,  also  was  on 
that  weekend  In  Palm  Beach,  but  his  very 
beautiful  wife  BaMlma  could  not  go  because 
she  was  recuperating  from  her  recent  appen- 
dectomy. 

No  matter  how  great  their  effort  to  get 
there,  looking  at  the  pulchritude  around  the 
room,  the  men  must  have  felt  It  definitely 
worthwhile. 
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FISCAL    AND    MONETARY    POLICY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kar^Mm  [Mr.  Ellswokth]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEABIER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mlasourl? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  I  Introduced  a  concurrent  res- 
olution (H.  Con.  Res.  567)  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  full  and  free  Interchange  of  views 
and  Information  by  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shaping  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy.  A  companion  measure  (S.  Con. 
Res.  73)  has  been  Introduced  in  the  other 
body  by  the  ranking  Republican  Mem- 
ber on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts,  of  New  York. 

Soiator  JivTTS  has  presented  a  thor- 
ough and  succinct  analysis  of  the  reasons 
for  strengthening  the  coordination  be- 
tween the  administration  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  I  agree  with  the 
views  expressed  by  Senator  Javits,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  re- 
emphaalae  and  reiterate  some  of  these 
l>olnts. 

In  our  complex  and  dynamic  economy 
It  Is  mandatory  that  our  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies  be  closely  correlated.  For 
this  to  occur,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
which  is  our  chief  monetary  authority. 
and  the  three  agencies  of  the  administra- 
tion—the  Treasury  Department,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budiget.  and  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers — which,  along  with 
the  PrMldent.  largely  determine  nscal 
poUey.  must  work  band-ln-hand.  I  am 
In  complete  agreement  with  Senator 
Javits  and  several  of  my  other  colleagues 
on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  In- 


cluding the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Proxmirz,  who  has  introduced  a  similar 
resolution,  that  the  present  state  of  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  between 
these  agencies  is  unsatisfactory. 

This  fact  was  brought  to  the  forefront 
last  December  during  the  hearings  the 
Joint  E>x)nomic  Committee  held  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  decision  to  in- 
crease the  discount  rate.  One  of  the  big 
questions  was  whether  the  Board  had 
discussed  its  decision  with  the  adminis- 
tration and  whether  as  a  general  rule  the 
Federal  Reserve  is  in  close  contact  with 
the  administration. 

The  hearings  showed  that  while  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
meets  fairly  regularly  with  the  President 
and    his    economic    advisers,    there    is 
little,  if  amy,  coordination  between  the 
other   Federal   Reserve   Governors   and 
the  administration.     This  in  itself  in- 
dicates an  immediate  need  for  action  to 
improve    the    coordination    procedure. 
With  only  one  of  the  seven  Board  mem- 
bers on  so-called  speaking  terms  with 
the  administration,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  Fed's  ultimate  decisions  can  be 
fully  coordinated  with  the  Government's 
fiscal  authorities.    Beside  this,  any  con- 
tact   which    the    Fed    Chairman    does 
have  with  the  President  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Quadriad,  that  is,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  is  on  a  strictly  informal  basis, 
or.  as  Senator  Javits  put  it.  on  an  "I 
will  take  you  out  to  lunch"  basis — quote 
from  Congressional  Record.  January  28. 
1966,  pa«e  1419.    In  fact.  Just  this  Mon- 
day, while  testifying  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report  of  the  President,  Gardner  Ackley, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  stated,  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion from  the  ranking  House  Republican, 
my  distinguished  colleague  from   Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Curtis],  that  the  Quadriad 
had   not   met   since   December   6,   even 
though  the  Informal  rules  of  the  group 
call  for  a  meeting  every  month. 

The  resolution  which  I  Introduced  last 
week  would  set  the  record  straight.  It 
would  present  a  clear  formula  for  reg- 
ular meetings  and  orderly  procedures. 
Again,  in  the  words  of  Senator  Javits. 
it  would  put  Congress  on  record  as 
favoring : 

First.  Regular  meetings— at  least  six  times 
a  year — of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Second.  Procedures  which  would  require 
key  administration  economic  advisers  to 
keep  the  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  fully 
apprised  of  any  development  or  Informa- 
tion of  which  they  are  respectfully  aware 
and  which  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Board  for  the  effective  discharge 
of  Its  responsibilities. 

Third.  Procedures  requiring  the  Federal 
Reserve  Chairman  to  keep  alt  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  fully  apprised 
of  any  information  he  receives  from  the 
executive  branch  which  has  relevance  to 
the  effective  and  Informed  exercise  by  the 
Board  of  Its  responsibilities 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  request 
that  my  resolution  be  given  every  con- 


sideration and  that  this  body  take  speedy 
action  in  correcting  an  imperfection 
which  has  too  long  gone  unnoticed. 


WHO  TOOK  THE  SILVER  FROM  THE 
SILVIK  LINING? 

Mr.  HALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida   [Mr.  GurneyI   may  extend  his        i 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
the  cloud  of  mystery  that  surrounds  the 
administration's  fancy  footwork  in  jug- 
gling budget  figures,  there  are  at  least 
two  facts  that  shine  through  bright  and 
clear:  that  Government  spending  and 
the  national  debt  are  increasing  stead- 
ily and  that  we  are  not  being  told  the 
whole  story.  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion today  to  assure  the  American  peo- 
ple that  some  of  the  money  they  are  not 
hearing  about^the  profit  from  minting 
the  new  silverless  coins — will  be  used  to 
pay  off  the  national  debt. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  manufac- 
turing from  one-fifth  of  1  cent  worth 
of  metal,  a  coin  which  they  sell  for  10 
cents.  Even  Including  the  manufactur- 
ing expenses,  the  new  dime  costs  less 
than  a  penny  to  produce.  The  new  red- 
edged  quarter  costs  a  fraction  over  2 
cents  and  the  new  half  dollar,  which  has 
some  silver  In  it,  costs  just  under  25 
cents.  That  is  a  profit  of  100  percent 
on  half  dollars  and  over  900  percent  on 
quarters  and  dimes.  I  think  we  had  all 
like  to  be  able  to  turn  that  kind  of  a 
profit  on  a  business. 

The  cost  of  the  silver  coins  used  to  be 
about  95  percent  of  their  face  value,  so 
the  Treasury  came  out  about  even.  But 
now,  with  costs  a  fraction  of  the  selling 
price  the  Treasury  will  be  turning  over 
a  tidy  profit  to  the  administration. 

There  are  already  670  million  of  the 
new  quarters  in  circulation,  with  a  face 
value  of  $167.5  million.  The  cost  to  the 
Treasury  was  only  about  $13  million— 
a  profit  of  just  under  $154  million.  And 
they  have  just  begun. 

The  Treasury  Department  estimates 
that  the  net  profit,  or  "seigniorage"  on 
the  new  coins  will  be  anywhere  from  $1.5 
billion  to  $2.5  bUlion  during  1966  and 
1967. 

Where  in  the  budget  did  we  see  this 
new  windfall  for  the  administration?  It 
was  not  emphasized.  The  President  did 
not  bother  to  mention  that  along  with 
the  money  from  reinstated  excise  taxes 
and  faster  tax  collecting  methods,  he 
plans  to  make  a  tidy  billion  or  two  by 
giving  us  coins  that  do  not  jingle. 

He  did  not  point  out  that  these  Great 
Society  programs  were  costing  more  than 
the  deficit  showed  and  that  he  was  mak- 
ing up  the  difference  with  profits  from 
this  new  money,  which  many  people  are 
now  calling  funny  money. 

Although  the  main  profit  is  a  one-shot 
revenue,  it  will  be  followed  by  an  esti- 
mated $200  to  $800  million  a  year.  In 
addition,  as  the  Treasury  gets  back  wom- 
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out  silver  coins,  it  can  melt  them  down 
for  about  $3.6  billion. 

This  tremendous  one -shot  profit,  and 
the  continued  annual  Income  of  about  a 
quarter-billion  a  year  is  not  a  windfall 
money  to  be  used  for  the  President's 
Great  Society  experiments.  It  Is  money 
that  the  American  people  deserve  to  hear 
about  and  get  an  accounting  for. 

Under  the  legislation  I  propose  today, 
this  money  would  be  used  to  pay  off  the 
national  debt,  rather  than  be  put  In  the 
hands  of  the  Johnson  administration's 
big  spenders.  It  would  require  that  all 
the  "seigniorage" — profit  from  the  new 
coins  be  applied  to  the  retirement  of 
the  national  debt. 

This  debt  has  climbed  steadily  under 
the  heavy  spending  of  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  administration — Congress  has 
raised  the  ceiling  10  times  In  those  6 
years,  from  $293  billion  in  1960  to  $328 
billion  just  last  year.  The  cost  in  inter- 
est on  this  giant  debt  is  now  $11.6  billion 
a  year — over  11  •  2  percent  of  the  national 
budget. 

It  is  time  for  the  American  taxpayer  to 
demand  a  halt  to  this  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility that  is  costing  them  so  much.  To 
the  taxpayer,  the  Great  Society's  prom- 
ises have  been  a  costly  disappointment — 
like  its  new  coins,  the  silver  lining  has 
turned  out  to  be  copper. 


POVERTY  AND  SECRECY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  In  the  January  24,  1966,  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post  points  up  very 
well  the  danger  to  the  American  people 
when  Government  "throws  the  cloak  of 
secrecy  over  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  and  the  distribution  of  public  of- 
fices." The  editorial  refers  to  the  Post 
Office  Department's  concealing  the 
names  of  youths  who  worked  In  the  De- 
partment during  the  summer  of  1965 
under  a  program  described  by  the  Post 
as  "two-bit  patronage  peddling." 

The  Post  editorial  appropriately 
praises  Congressman  Albert  H.  Quie, 
of  Minnesota,  for  his  efforts  in  obtaining 
public  release  of  the  names  of  these  post 
office  employees.  I  want  to  add  my  sin- 
cere thanks  to  my  able  colleague  for  his 
diligence  in  behalf  of  the  public's  right 
to  know  what  its  Government  Is  doing. 

The  Post  editorial  follows: 

Poverty  and  Secrecy 
Representative  Albert  H.  Qxjie,  of  Min- 
nesota, has  performed  a  public  service  by 
obuinlng  the  names  of  the  youths  who 
worked  In  the  Post  Office  Department  sum- 
mer program.  It  discloses  what  everyone 
knew— that  many  of  the  Jobs  did  not  go  to 
youths  In  need,  as  President  Johnson  had  In- 
tended. 

The  Impropriety  of  using  these  funds  to 
pay  off  the  friends  and  relatives  of  Congress- 
men and  Senators  Is  exceeded  only  by  the 
cowardice    responsible    for    the    decision    to 


conceal  the  names.  This  decision,  moreover. 
has  made  suspect  the  allocation  of  jobs  even 
when  Justifiable  under  the  terms  of  the 
proposal. 

The  country  ought  to  be  Eilarmed  by  the 
fKDwer  and  the  willingness  of  the  Government 
to  throw  the  cloak  of  secrecy  over  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  public  offices.  If  the  citizens  of  a 
free  country  have  any  right  at  all  to  know 
about  the  operations  of  their  own  Govern- 
ment they  have  the  right  to  know  the  names 
of  those  who  occupy  public  offices  paid  for 
by  their  taxes.  The  funds  here  Involved 
were  not  great  but  the  Incident  gives  thereby 
even  more  occasion  for  alarm  because  It 
suggests  that  a  Department  willing  to  em- 
ploy secrecy  to  conceal  such  two-bit  patron- 
age peddling  would  exert  even  more  effort 
to   conceal    larger    finagling. 


BATTLEGROUND  U.S.A.— THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION'S TRAGIC  FAIL- 
URE EVEN  TO  SEE,  LET  ALONE  DE- 
FEND AGAINST,  HO  CHI  MINH'S 
MOST  DEADLY  ATTACK 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HosMER]  is  recognized  for  25 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  civil- 
ians who  manage  the  Vietnam  war — the 
President,  Secretary  Rusk,  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara,  and  other  top  administration 
oflScials — appear  to  have  made  a  deadly 
miscalculation  as  to  the  actual  existence 
and  location  of  one  of  the  war's  most 
crucial  battlegrounds.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  war  mismanagement  the  enemy 
effort  is  prospering  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  sees 
no  reason  at  all  to  come  to  a  peace  table. 

There  is  a  way  for  a  two-bit  10th 
rate  country  to  beat  a  Ist-class  major 
power  and  he  knows  what  it  is.  Twelve 
years  ago  he  won  a  war  against  a  great 
power  using  it.  His  proven  success — 
coupled  with  our  failure  even  to  see,  let 
alone  expose  what  he  is  up  to  and  take 
action  against  it — Is  excellent  reason  for 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  judgment  that  this  time  it 
will  bring  him  victory  again — and  defeat 
the  United  States. 

The  administration — and,  indeed,  most 
Americans  because  they  have  not  been 
told  otherwise — seem  to  believe  the  Viet- 
nam war  is  being  fought  exclusively  In 
Asia,  halfway  around  the  world.  TYue. 
the  bloody  battles  are  being  fought  there, 
but  equally  critical  and  important  enemy 
offensives  are  being  mounted  right  here 
at  home  on  battleground  U.S.A. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  won  his  previous  war 
against  a  great  power  on  battleground 
France.  That  country  was  not  brought 
to  its  knees  in  humiliating  defeat  at 
Dienblenphu  in  1954,  but  far  away  in  the 
homes  and  hearts  of  Frenchmen.  In  the 
cities  and  on  the  farms  ot  France  that 
nation's  will  was  broken  to  continue  its 
resistance  to  Communis  takeover  of  the 
Far  East.  The  defeat  of  French  military 
forces  at  Dienblenphu  was  serious — but 
France  still  had  the  resources  and  capa- 
bility to  rally  and  pursue  Ho  Chi  Minh 
to  his  destruction.  She  lacked  the  will  to 
do  so.  That  will  was  undermined  and 
broken  by  a  clever  enemy.  Instead, 
Fiance  used  the  military  misfortune  as 
an  excuse  to  pull  out  and  ignominiously 
abandon  to  others  the  free  world  need 


and  responsibility  to  halt  expansion  of 
the  Bamboo  Curtain. 

In  the  end,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  fifth  column 
In  Prance  proved  more  powerful  and 
more  decisive  than  his  guerilla  columns 
in  Asia.  His  clever  and  determined  psy- 
chological war  against  the  French  on 
their  own  soil  utilized  many  allies.  The 
Fi-ench  Communist  Party  and  all  it  well- 
oiled  apparatus  went  into  awitlon.  Front 
groups  sponsored  public  demonstrations 
against  "the  fighting  and  the  killing  and 
the  horror."  F'amilies  of  French  soldiers 
away  fighting  were  harassed,  Ample 
funds  were  supplied  to  publicize  and 
lionize  the  speeches  and  writings  of  dupes 
attracted  to  the  cause  "in  humanity's 
name."  Leftist  and  liberal  newspaper 
columns  hammered  away  at  the  "Asia  for 
Asians"  theme.  Opportunistic  and 
"bleeding  heart"  politicans  jumped  on 
the  antiwar  bandwagon.  Step  by  delib- 
erate step  French  public  opinion  was 
manipulated  first  to  question,  then  to 
doubt,  then  to  oppose  France's  resist- 
ance to  Communist  demands  she  get  out 
and  suiTender  this  strategic  part  of  the 
world  to  them. 

What  we  see  around  us  in  the  United 
States  today  adds  up  to  a  recognizably 
familiar  pattern  to  anyone  who  watched 
the  will  of  France  falter  and  disintegrate 
a  dozen  years  ago.  There  are  the  peace 
placards,  parades  and  demonstrations, 
the  antiwar  speeches  and  pamphlets,  the 
defeatist  intellectual  discussions.  We 
hear  of  the  "futility  of  American  boys 
dying  in  the  jungle."  We  see  the  pitiful 
pictures  of  Vietnamese  women  and  chil- 
dren captioned  "poor  peasants  who  seek 
only  peace  and  freedom  cruelly  killed 
and  maimed."  There  are  hints  of  mur- 
derous sadism  amongst  troops  who 
"mercilessly  bomb,  mortar,  and  bum"  the 
"huts  and  villages  '  of  "blameless  by- 
standers who  only  want  to  be  let  alone." 
There  are  expressions  of  pious  fear  that 
"American  policy"  is  "misguided."  and 
that  "nothing  In  this  distant,  backward 
land  possibly  could  be  worth  the  life  of 
even  one  American  boy."  There  are 
known,  little  known,  and  unknown  com- 
mittees and  individuals — in  and  out  of 
office — beating  a  steady  drum  for  nego- 
tiation even  in  the  face  of  the  enemy's 
contemptuous  refusal  to  consider  doing 
so. 

Whether  those  who  carry  on  these  ac- 
tivities— and  those  who  are  their  tar- 
gets— know  it  or  not.  all  this  is  just  as 
much  a  part  of  the  Vietnam  war  as  the 
attacks  with  guns,  mortars,  and  plastic 
explosives  against  American  forces  in 
uniform  In  Vietnam  itself.  It  is  just  as 
much  an  integral  part  of  Ho  Chi  Minh's 
aggression  now  as  it  was  at  an  earlier 
time  in  France  when  and  where  he  em- 
ployed the  same  strategy  and  tactics  of 
psychological  war  to  vanquish  a  large, 
rich,  and  powerful  country. 

Yet  who  in  the  administration  has  ex- 
plicitly told  the  American  people  of  this 
battle  against  them  in  their  midst? 
President  Johnson  has  not.  Secretary 
McNamara  and  Secretary  Rusk  have  not. 
Vice  President  Humphrey  and  other  ad- 
ministration leaders  have  not.  Instead 
they  have  dignified  the  defeatists  and 
legitimized  them  by  carrying  on  a  solemn 


and  nistained  dialog  with  them.  Are 
these  leaders  not  wlje  enough  to  see  that 
the  enemy  Is  using  a  proven  technique? 
Do  they  see,  but  Ignore  Its  iwtency?  Are 
they  so  naive  they  do  not  recognize  this 
as  one  of  the  important  ways  Commu- 
nists wage  war  Do  they  not  see  a  need 
to  defend  against  It?  Their  condescend- 
izig  toleration  of  the  "Vletnlks,"  demon- 
strators, and  defeatists  and  the  propa- 
ganda they  spew  fails  to  indicate  satis- 
factory answers  to  these  questions. 

If  our  national  purpose  is  to  avoid 
Indignity,  dishonor,  and  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  a  lOth-rate  aggressor  and  to 
preserve  the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  of  freedom  in  Asia — as  we  did 
by  fighting  World  War  n  in  the  Pacific 
and  the  Korean  war — then  the  highest 
officials  of  our  Qovemment  who  are  run- 
ning the  current  war  must  come  to  real- 
ize where  one  of  its  most  crucial  battle- 
grounds is.  They  must  make  universally 
known  Just  exactly  what  the  enemy  is 
up  to  In  our  very  midst — and  why  and 
how — and  enlist  the  aid  of  every  patri- 
otic dtlzen  In  a  counterattack  against 
the  insidious  assault  being  made  right 
here  In  the  United  States  upon  American 
wUl,  resolve,  and  morale. 
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THE  QROWINO  MENACE  OF  DRUG 
ADDICTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Halpikm]  Is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaktr,  early  In 
the  89th  Congress  I  Introduced  four  bills 
dealing  with  the  acute  problem  of  nar- 
cotics addiction.  This  legislation  reflects 
a  long-standing  and  profound  concern. 
For  several  years  now  I  have  been  spon- 
soring legislation  on  this  matter;  the  four 
measures  I  now  advocate  were  substan- 
tially revised  in  order  to  Incorporate 
numerous  important  recommendations 
of  the  President's  Advisory  Commission 
on  Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse. 

Last  July  I  was  privileged  to  appear 
before  our  Judiciary  C<»imlttee  in  sup- 
port of  major  new   laws  In  this  field. 

The  objectives  of  my  four  bills  are  to 
provide  more  research,  greater  financial 
asslBtance,  expanded  facilities,  reformed 
treatment,  and  better  law  enforcement. 

Addiction  cannot  be  cured,  nor  can 
law  enforcement  be  perfected,  without 
a  comprehensive  program  directed  to- 
ward better  treatment  as  well  as  the 
trade  criminal  repercussions  among 
youth.  Today  we  still  lack  that  intel- 
ligible combinatlwi.  Without  It.  I  fear 
that  all  other  disparate  efforts,  however 
well-intentioned,  will  fail  to  stem  the 
ominous  trend. 

Recently,  Mr.  Leonard  Victor  under- 
took an  intensive  investigation  of  the 
addiction  problem  among  youth  on  Long 
Island.  N.Y.  His  very  cogent  survey  led 
to  a  series  of  articles  appearing  In  the 
Long  Island  Dally  Press.  Mr.  Victor's 
keen  insight  into  the  complex  circum- 
stances of  Juvenile  addiction  serve  to 
illuminate  this  whole,  tragic  situation. 

80  that  Members  may  acquaint  them- 
selves fuUy  with  the  many  elements  of 


this  problem,  I  include  Mr.  Leonard  Vic- 
tor's articles  at  this  point  in  the  Recori)  : 

[Prom  the  Ix)ng  Island  Press,  Jan.  4,  1986] 
KioB  Fbom  P'ine  Familus  Among  THOVBAtroe 

HOOKBl 

( By  Leonard  Victor ) 

"Where   will   you   be   5  years  from   now?" 

"Dead  I  hope." 

The  goodlooklng  19-year-old  who  gave  me 
that  answer  is  a  drug  addict.  A  prostitute 
too.  to  sup)K)rt  her  drug  habit. 

She's  not  from  the  slums  of  Harlem  or 
Bedford-Stuyvesant. 

Her  part-time  home  la  stlU  her  parents' 
beautiful  house  In  Roslyn.  So  far,  her  very 
respectable  mother  and  father  don't  even 
know  she's  a  week-end  "hustler." 

I  talked  to  dozens  of  other  young  addicts 
from  equally  fine  homes  as  I  traced  a  deadly 
new  wave  of  drug,  narcotics,  and  marijuana 
addiction  across  Long  Island. 

They  all  came  from  the  "good  addresses" 
In  Forest  Hills.  Great  Neck,  Huntington. 
Lawrence  and  HoUls — not  the  slums. 

Those  who  were  heavily  "hooked"  also 
talked  of  death  as  the  best  way  for  them  to 
escape  their  horrible  disease. 

I  learned,  during  a  2-month  hunt  for 
the  facts  of  this  new  disease,  why  these  flne- 
looklng  Long  Island  boys  and  girls  think  the 
grave  Is  a  better  deal  than  the  "habit"  that 
has  ruined  their  young  lives. 

You'll  know  too,  before  the  end  of  this 
series. 

Tou  win  recognize — as  I  did — that  a  new 
wave  of  addiction  has  swept  across  our 
Island,  Infecting  the  best  neighborhoods  as 
heavily  as  It  has  hit  poverty  jxxikets  In  the 
past. 

You'll  be  stunned,  as  I  was  to  find  out  how 
secrvtly  this  disease  has  spread  among  the 
15-  to  ai-year  olds  of  Queens,  Nassau,  and 
Suffolk.  Some  doctors  and  public  officials 
haven't  spotted  It  yet 

The  2-month  search  turned  up  horrible 
facts. 

There  are  more  than  5,000  young  addicts — 
ranging  from  "weeltend  experimenters"  to 
anlmal-Uke  "heavy  users" — In  Nassau  alone. 

Queens  Is  In  worse  shape  There  are,  for 
example,  more  than  2.000  under-21  victims 
of  the  disease  Just  In  the  middle-class  homes 
of  Astoria. 

And  there  are  clear  signs  that  the  disease 
has  hopscotched  into  Suffolk  too.  In  part 
with  the  vast  migration  of  city  youngsters, 
bringing  their  "hablf  with  them. 

Piecing  together  this  terrible  story  took  me 
to  strange  and  sometimes  sickening  places. 

I  rode  through  the  ni(?ht  with  narcotics  de- 
tectives, watching  as  these  dedicated  men 
worked  on  cases  I  can't  talk  about,  because 
they  won't  be  news  until  arrests  are  made 
months  from  now.  I  saw  things  I  can  tell 
about:  addicts  from  fine  families,  arrested 
while  they  were  high  on  penny-ante  pill  poi- 
sons; pushers  too  young  to  vote  dealing  In 
deadly  poisons,  and  older  pushers  who  spe- 
cialize In  the  school  trade 

To  prove  to  myself  that  they  are  available. 
I  bought  dru^s  as  deadly  as  heroin  In  Queens. 
N^*sau.  and  Suffolk. 

I  learned  from  drug-wrecked  addicts  how 
easUv  they  were  hooked  and  how  nearly  Im- 
poMlble  It  Is  for  them  to  stop.  You'll  hear 
some  of  their  pitiful  stories  during  this  .series. 

Sobbing  mothers  told  me  the  agony  that 
visits  the  family  of  an  addict.  I  learned  one 
e«p«claUy  frightful  thing:  Miny  youna:.«ter8 
had  been  hooked  for  a  year  or  more  before 
their  parents  found  out 

I  learned  the  grim  truth  about  those  addict 
deaths  by  overdose  you've  read  about.  A 
hundred  times  as  many  youngsters  die  each 
year  from  the  Indirect  results  of  drug,  mari- 
huana, and  narcotics  abuse. 

Riemember  one  fBct  as  I  show  you  how  this 
disease  has  spread.     It  will  stop  you  from 


saying.  "Not  my  children;  not  my  nelghbw- 
hood." 

The  fact:  The  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration admits  that  more  than  4.6  bil- 
lion addicting  pills — yes.  that's  billion— 
reach  the  Illegal  market  In  America  each 
year. 

Do  your  own  arithmetic  to  find  out  how 
many  hundred  black  market  plUs  that  Is  for 
every  16-  to  21-year-old  on  Long  Island. 

How  big  Is  this  secret  new  wave  of  ad- 
diction? 

Dr.  Phillip  Kaufman  Is  chairman  of  the 
Queens  Medlc&l  Society's  narcotics  commit- 
tee and  a  family  doctor  who  has  tended  two 
generations  of  Astoria  youngsters. 

He  estimates  that  there  are  at  least  2,Ooo 
young  addiction  victims  In  his  community 
alone.  The  number  for  all  the  youngsters 
hooked  In  Queens,  he  says.  "Is  too  terrible 
to  estimate." 

Len  Singer,  a  youth  board  worker  In  Astoria, 
used  records  kept  by  fellow  social  workers  to 
verify  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Kaufman's  esti- 
mate for  me. 

The  city's  youth  board  has  recognized  this 
new  menace.  They  are  now  revising  their 
whole  program  to  concentrate  on  a  battle 
against  addiction.  The  Department  of 
Health  In  Queens  will  Join  the  fight  this 
spring  too. 

Criminal  Court  Juatlce  Bernard  Dubln  adds 
a  nightmarish  statistic  about  the  thousands 
of  youngsters  brought  before  him  In  Kew 
Gardens  Court  each  year : 

"More  than  half  of  the  under-21  group," 
he  stresses,  "are  Involved  In  some  sort  of  drug 
abuse  or  narcotic  addiction." 

Suffolk  District  Court  Judge  Floyd  B. 
Sarlson  has  spotted  the  new  disease  too. 
"Starting  late  In  1964,"  he  told  me,  "we  began 
to  see  a  brand  new  wave  of  middle -class  and 
rich  young  addicts." 

Suffolk's  Police  Commissioner  John  L. 
Barry,  also  recognizes  the  growing  menace. 

He  calls  It  big  and  getting  bigger,  as  he 
points  to  a  roadblock  that  stymies  police  try- 
ing to  grapple  with  the  disease. 

To  capture  pushers  In  the  multlmlUlon 
dollar  narcotics  trade,  police  can  pose  as 
adult  junkies.  But  they  are  powerless  to 
penetrate  high  school  groups  and  the  private 
parties  in  the  playrooms  of  respectable  homes, 
powerless  against  a  penny-ante  trade  where 
pills  sell  for  as  little  as  a  dime  each. 

Family  doctors  and  psychiatrists  In  Nassau 
who  have  recognized  the  spread  of  this  new 
disease  come  up  with  percentages  for  young 
addicts  that  run  almost  the  same  across 
the  county;  3  percent  of  the  15  to  21  age 
group. 

Dr.  Leonard  I.  Ehrllch,  a  Great  Neck  pedia- 
trician, has  Identified  10  young  addicts  among 
his  patients,  Just  3  percent  of  his  patients 
In  the  age  group. 

"I  know  there  are  many  more  Great  Neck 
youngsters  In  trouble,"  he  says,  "from  what 
my  young  patients  tell  me  about  other  local 
high  school  and  college-age  youngsters 
smoking  marihuana  and  using  pills." 

Dr.  Melvtn  Smoley,  whose  practice  covers 
Plalnvlew,  Farmlngdale.  and  Levlttown.  has 
spotted  the  same  percentage  of  young  addicts 
among  his  patients.  He  points  out  that 
there  are  probably  more  addicted  youths 
among  his  patients,  whom  he  hasn't  recog- 
n4zed  "because  there  is  no  simple  way  for 
the  medical  man  to  spot  the  pill  addict  un- 
less he's  high'  or  showing  withdrawal 
symptoms." 

Dr.  Henry  Pechsteln.  president  of  the 
Nassau  Neuropsychlatrtc  Society  and  a  prac- 
ticing psychiatrist  in  Valley  Stream,  says  he's 
Deen  seeing  the  new  addiction  In  well-to- 
do  young  patients  for  the  past  few  years. 

"And  every  addict  I  see  tells  me  about 
20  to  30  other  youngsters  In  his  circle  who 
are  tislng  marihuana  pills,"  the  doctor  told 
me. 
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Dr.  Pechsteln  says  he's  found  that  3  per- 
cent figure  too.  Not  Just  In  his  private 
practice,  but  also  when  he  serves  In  the 
wards  at  the  county's  Meadowbrook  Hospital. 

Other  medical  men  In  Nassau  also  gave 
me  that  same  percentage  figure  for  Identi- 
fied addicts.  All  agree  that  there  were  many 
more  they  couldn't  spot — and  undoubtedly 
a  much  larger  number  who  shun  doctors 
completely. 

According  to  the  1960  census  figures,  which 
are  now  too  low,  there  are  181,944  youngsters 
from  15  to  21  In  Nassau. 

Three  percent  of  that  number  Is  5,468. 

I  From  the  Long  Island  Press,  Jan.  5,  1986] 
(By  Leonard  Victor) 

Manuel  Travers.  18,  from  a  respectable 
Forest  Hills  family,  was  arrested  twice  with- 
in 24  hours  for  drug  addiction  last  month. 

Police  caught  him  first,  sniffing  airplane 
glue  In  a  car. 

Freed  by  the  court  pending  a  later  hear- 
ing. Manuel  was  arrested  the  second  time 
by  narcotics  detectives  who  found  29  ad- 
dicting barbiturate  pills  on  him. 

The  detectives  weren't  looking  for  him  I 
know,  because  I  was  with  them  the  night 
they  spotted  Manuel  walking  along  106th 
Street  with  the  odd  shuffle  of  the  young 
addict  "high"  on  drugs. 

Manuel  Is  one  of  the  thousands  of  vic- 
tims of  a  new  wave  of  drug  addiction  that 
has  swept  through  ~  Queens  and  Nassau  In 
the  last  few  years.  The  disease  among  mid- 
dle class  and  rich  15  to  21  year  olds — dis- 
tinctly different  from  the  well-known  slum 
problem — has  Infected  the  good  homes  of 
Suffolk,  too.  In  the  last  year  or  so. 

If  you're  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21, 
you  could  enter  this  army  of  the  doomed  on 
Long  Island  this  year. 

It  has  never  been  easier  to  fall  Into  the 
trap.    Ask  yourself  these  questions: 

Are  you  feeling  roughed  up  by  school 
work?  Are  you  tired  of  being  bossed — or 
ignored — by  your  parents?  Do  you  dread 
being  called  "chicken"  by  the  crowd? 

Will  you  try  anything  once? 

Then  watch  yourself.  You're  a  perfect 
patsy  for  the  new  wave  of  addiction.  Be  on 
guard  against  the  guy  or  gal  who  tells  you 
that  you  should  try  a  new  thrill. 

You  won't  be  tempted  by  sUck-halred 
"pushers."  They're  big  businessmen  who'll 
get  you  later.     You'll  go  looking  fc«-  them. 

You  11  be  messed  up  by  friends,  In  or  out 
of  school.  In  a  bowling  alley,  at  a  party.  I 
know  the  pattern  because  I  talked  to  so  many 
young  addicts  while  learning  It. 

They  were  all  hooked  on  penny-ante 
poisons  you  can  buy  out  of  your  allowance. 
Black  market  pills — the  barbs,  goofballs,  and 
tranquilizers — usually  sell  for  25  cents  each. 
The  highest  price  I  learned  about  was  (1  per 
pill  for  tulnal  outside  Bethpage  High  School. 

Cough  medicines,  loaded  with  codeine 
made  from  opium,  and  marihuana  cigarettes 
go  for  about  a  buck  each. 

There's  even  the  kid  stuff  Manuel  Travers 
was  first  arrested  for  using,  airplane  glue  at 
15  cents  a  tube.  It  can  cripple  and  kill  you. 
Don't  snicker  at  It  until  you've  finished  this 
article. 

Fifteen-year-old  Dennis  Jones  of  Freeport 
got  so  high  on  glue  last  summer  that  he 
climbed  a  pole  In  his  back  yard  and  grilled 
himself  to  death  on  high  tension  wires. 

A  beautiful  14-year-old  from  Jamaica,  once 
»  star  pupU  In  her  Junior  high  school.  Is  now 
In  a  mental  Institution  for  life.  Glue 
snlfllng  destroyed  her  brain. 

Capt.  Charles  Oolden.  who  runs  the  Suf- 
folk Police  Juvenile  division,  told  me  about 
a  husky  15-year-old  from  Patchogue  now  In 
a  mental  ward  too.  The  youngster,  high  on 
glue,  battered  his  fists  to  a  bloody  pulp 
against  a  tree  In  an  uncontrollable  rage. 


A  Northport  boy,  unooneclovis  after  sniff- 
ing glue,  died  of  carbon  monoxide  poison- 
ing In  his  car  last  fall. 

Suffolk's  medical  examiner,  Dr.  Sidney 
Weinberg,  told  me  about  him.  He  also  listed 
what  the  chemicals  In  that  glue  do  to  you. 

"The  esters,  butyl,  ethyl  and  amyl  ace- 
tates In  glue,"  he  says,  "cause  blindness.  The 
ethyl   also  catises   liver   and   kidney  failure. 

"When  that  happens,  you  bloat  as  the 
wastes  accumulate  In  your  body  and  you  are 
slowly  killed  by  your  own  poisons. 

"The  methyl  and  ethyl  ketones  and  the 
methyl  Isobutyl  in  the  glue  hit  the  nervous 
system,  dcunaglng  nerve  endings  and  caus- 
ing staggering  and  sconetlmes,  horrible  rages 
from  a  disordered  mind. 

"Benzine  and  toluene  are  the  chemilc&ls," 
he  explains,  "that  knock  out  your  blood 
cells,  lowering  your  resistance  so  much  a 
conunon  cold  could  kill  you." 

If  you  sniff  glue — or  abuse  your  body  with 
black  market  pills — and  escape  the  morgue 
or  the  mental  ward  for  a  while,  two  things 
are  sure  to  happen  to  you. 

First,  you'll  become  "hooked." 

You  know  what  the  feeling  Is  like  when 
you  have  a  sudden  urge  for  sweets,  a  candy 
bar  or  a  thick  chocolate  soda. 

An  addict's  habit  is  like  that  urge,  but  it 
Is  continuous — and  the  addict  can't  control 
it.  The  craving  becomes  so  urgent  that.  In 
time,  he'll  learn  to  cheat.  He.  steal — even 
murder — to  satisfy  it. 

Some  of  the  wonder  dnigs,  sedatives  and 
tranquilizers,  and  the  high-priced  heroin 
actually  alter  your  body  chemistry.  Your 
system  screams  if  it  doesnt  get  the  drugs. 

Other  drugs,  like  the  pep  pills,  work 
hardest  on  your  mind . 

Then  you've  got  a  "psychological  addic- 
tion," with — or  instead  of — a  physical  one 

Either  way,  once  you're  hooked  you're  in 
a  mess — and  your  troubles  are  just  begin- 
ning. 

You  build  up  what  medical  men  call  a  tol- 
erance to  the  drugs. 

It  takes  more  and  more  of  the  stuff  to 
satisfy  that  craving. 

Here's  where  your  penny-ante  habit  goes 
big  league. 

The  few  pills  you  started  with  at  a  weekend 
party  aren't  enough  any  more.  In  time,  it 
takes  a  fistful  of  pills  a  day  to  keep  yovir 
mind  from  screaming,  your  body  from  being 
violently  111  when  you  don't  get  enough 
drugs. 

By  now.  you're  a  real  addict.  You've  lost 
all  your  normal  friends.  You  are  too  high 
and  unpredictable,  or  too  dopey,  when  you 
are  full  of  pills  to  be  good  oomp>any.  You 
are  Irritable  when  you  start  needing  more 
of  them. 

If  you  haven't  been  caught,  up  to  now, 
you  may  be  soon  unless  you  are  very  rich. 
This  Is  the  point  where  you'll  do  something 
desperate  to  get  enough  pills,  to  get  stronger 
drugs  you've  heard  about  from  other  plll- 
heada. 

Welcome  to  the  criminal  world,  the  world 
you'd  never  have  known  about — except  from 
newspapers — If  you  had  stayed  away  from 
the  addicting  poisons. 

You'll  hear  more  about  that  horrible  world 
later  In  this  series. 

This  Is  the  time  when  you  may  make  a 
last  try  to  get  off  the  drugs.  Or.  you  may 
hit  one  of  those  terrible  streaks  In  an  addict's 
life  when  you  can't  get  drugs.  This  happens 
at  Irregular  Intervals  when  hard  work  by 
police  temporarily  dries  up  the  Illegal  sources 
of  supply. 

Let's  assume  you  are  a  Dortden  addict,  be- 
cause that  fairly  new  tranquilizer  Is  widely 
used  by  doctors  and  la  also  one  of  the  most 
readily  available  on  the  liong  Island  black 
market. 

If  you  stop  taking  Dorlden,  take  Dr.  Wein- 
berg's advice  and  head  for  a  boepital. 


The  day  after  your  last  dose,  some  frightful 
things  are  going  to  happen  to  you. 

They'll  include  fever,  heart  palpitations, 
violent  convulsions  that  wUl  rack  your  body, 
terrible  pain,  and  eventually  a  deadly  coma. 
Without  the  beet  medical  help,  you  could 
die  at  this  point  from  lowered  respiration  or 
even  by  choking  on  your  own  vomit. 

[From  the  Long  Island  Press,  Jan.  6,  1966] 
(Note. — How  are  Long  Island's  young  ad- 
dicts "hooked"?  Today's  story  gives  the 
facts  and  tells  what  they  all  have  In  com- 
mon.) 

(By  Leonard  Victor) 

"We  were  so  high  on  goofballs,  we  almost 
clubbed  the  man  to  death  before  we  took 
his  money. 

"Then  we  stood  on  the  corner  near  his 
apartment  house  and  tried  to  hall  a  cab  in 
the  rain.     That's  where  the  cops  caught  us." 

Meet  Edna,  age  21,  one  of  the  new  breed 
of  young  Long  Island  addicts  from  good 
homes.  She  was  telling  me  about  the  first 
time  she  was  arrested. 

Her  sad  history  starts  differently  from  that 
of  the  slum-dwelling  addicts,  but  the  end  Is 
the  same. 

Edna  comes  from  a  swank  Suffolk  estate. 
People  In  the  financial  world  would  recog- 
nize her  family  name.  She  went  to  one  of 
America's  finest  women's  colleges  until  she 
was  "hooked"  on  plUs  at  a  summer  party  in 
her  own  home. 

She  quit  college  that  same  fall — against 
her  parents'  wishes — to  work  at  a  Job  In 
Manhattan  which  she  hoped  would  pay  for 
her  growing  drug  needs. 

There  wasn't  enough  money.  So  she 
teamed  up  with  two  junkies,  lured  a  man 
Into  a  hallway  to  rob  him — and  was  on  the 
way  to  jail  minutes  later. 

Edna's  mother  and  father  came  running 
with  help.  While  the  first  shock  of  finding 
out  that  their  well-reared  daughter  was  aa 
addict  was  wearing  off.  they  "fixed  things 
up." 

They  paid  the  victim's  hospital  bills, 
shipped  Edna  off  to  an  expensive  sanatorium 
for  a  $1,500  "cure,"  and  got  the  charge* 
against  her  dropped. 

They  didn't  come  running  as  fast  when 
other  arrests  followed.  They  learned  that 
plush  sanatoriums  and  the  fineet  psychia- 
trists couldn't  cure  Edna.  It  takes  will- 
power to  be  cured,  a  willpower  few  addicts 
have. 

Sitting  opposite  this  beautiful  looking  girl, 
listening  to  her  talk  in  a  cultured  voice.  It 
was  hard  to  realize  that  she  had  Just  come 
out  of  prison. 

"This  last  time,"  she  said.  "I  was  busted 
for  boosting,  which  translates  Into  being  ar- 
rested for  shoplifting." 

This  last  time,  Edna's  parents  didn't  come 
around  at  all,  although  they  did  send  a 
lawyer  to  cotjrt  to  help  her. 

What  does  EtizxA  think  about  her  future? 

"Not  bright."  she  told  me.  "Ail  the  time 
I  was  in  Jail  I  thought  that  this  was  finally 
It.  that  now  I  would  be  able  to  shake  tlie 
habit." 

"I  was  out  and  In  a  hotel  room  only  4 
hours  when  I  got  so  shook  up  emotionally  I 
had  to  go  out  and  find  a  fix.  It  was  dlalUu- 
slonlng. 

"Drugs  become  a  way  of  life.  Getting  the 
money,  trying  to  find  the  drugs,  absorb  all 
my  energy.  I  forget  what's  been  before. 
There's  no  time  or  strength  for  bobbles,  or 
for  friends  unless  they're  addicts  too. 

"The  addict's  rationale  can't  even  be  ex- 
plained to  nornaal  people.  If  I  try  to  stop 
using  drugs  on  a  certain  day  and  I  use  them, 
I've  messed  up,  which  Is  a  fine  excuse  for 
staying  high  for  a  week." 

I  met  many  other  girls  and  yoting  women 
who  were  addicts. 
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There  waa  the  South  Naasau  doctor's 
Uughter.  who  hooked  henell  on  pUls  from 
Mr  fattaVt  oAm. 

There  mm  the  Jewel  manufacturer's  djtugh- 
iar,  hooked  at  the  age  of  16  at  a  small  party 
oext  door  to  her  family's  tTS-OOO  Kew  Oar- 
lens  home. 

A  Garden  City  girl  of  20  cried  as  she  told 
me  how  she  stole  her  mother's  gems  to  pay 
for  her  pill  habit. 

Tbare  were  more,  too  many  mcMre. 

Are  you  stirprlsed  to  find  that  girls  (rc»n 
{ood  homee  are  In  the  middle  of  this  vicious 
lew  disease  that's  apparently  spM-ead  right 
icroee  Long  Island? 

I  was  too,  until  the  ezpwrts  In  the  field 
[»Te  me  their  educated  guesses  that  any- 
irhere  from  10  t*  20  percent  of  the  new 
iddlcts  are  girls.  There  have  to  be  guesses, 
rhls  disease  Is  so  new  and  so  well  hidden 
;hat  there  are  absolutely  no  reaJlstlc 
ttatlsttca. 

Naturally.  I  talked  to  a  lot  of  boys  and 
roTing  men  who  have  been  trapped  by 
Irugs. 

Their  stories  parallel  the  girls',  except  that 
Jioae  who  weren't  from  really  well-to-do 
lomes  started  stealing  earlier. 

The  boys  were  "bagged"  (arrested)  start- 
ng  at  a  much  earlier  stage  than  the  girls. 
•ollce  tell  me  that  usually,  only  the  boys 
jet  Inyolved  In  crimes  of  violence. 

The  same  theme  ran  thtough  all  the  hls- 
iorlee  I  heard. 

Don,  from  Jackson  Heights — a  Queens  Col- 
ege  drug  dropout — summed  it  up  In  a  mum- 
>Ung  voice  for  me.  Nodding  (half  asleep 
'rom  pills)  he  said.  "Tried,  liked,  hooked, 
JUeved.  jailed,  thieved.  Jailed,  treated, 
;hleved.  Jailed  •  •  *." 

Another  theme  recurred  in  all  my  talks 
rlth  these  pitiful  youngsters. 

They  all  hate  their  parents. 

Kdna,  the  girl  from  the  swank  Suffolk  ee- 
ate.  said:  "My  father  was  never  satisfied 
rlth  me.  If  I  brought  home  a  mark  of  96  on 
ny  report  card,  the  only  thing  he'd  say  was. 
Why  dldnt  you  get  1007' 

"He  never  showed  the  slightest  siern  of 
ove  or  affection  for  me.  And  my  mother 
ras  a  dlshrag  who  was  afraid  to  raise  her 
rotce.  even  to  me  •  •  •  let  alone  to  my 
ather." 

Tha  jewalry  maker's  daughter  from  Kew 
Sardena  says  she  cant  even  remember  her 
atber  klalnff  her. 

"He  and  my  mother  went  out  almost  every 
ilfht  and  left  me  with  the  maid."  she  re- 
sailed  Mtterly. 

"Whab  they  found  out  I  was  an  addict, 
h9j  Jerkad  me  out  of  high  school  Just  two 
wwtka  b«rore  graduation.  They  weren't 
rorrlad  about  me:  they  were  Just  afraid  the 
lelghbon  would  find  out." 

After  one  of  her  hospital  "cives,"  her 
larenta  eent  this  youngster  to  Europe  alone 
it  the  age  of  18.  "I  was  on  the  stuff  the  same 
lay  my  plane  landed  in  Paris,"  she  added. 

Her  mother  slips  her  money  as  often  as 
MMlble  these  days.  The  girl,  with  a  ravaged 
'ac«  old  beyond  her  years,  told  me  candidly: 

"There's  never  enough  money.  You'll  have 
ne  in  the  paper  soon  as  an  Item — and  It  won't 
M  oo  the  ■oclal  pages." 

Don.  the  ex-Queens  College  student,  popped 
lis  eyes  open  when  I  asked  what  he  thought 
ibout  his  parents. 

"Loathe  '•m,'*  he  said.  "My  father  Is  so 
lamn  btuy  making  money  Fve  never  gotten 
pell  acquainted  with  the  man.  My  mother's 
lueh  r.  oommunlty  do-gooder  she's  forgotten 
ibat  chartty  begins  at  home." 

a  thU  addicts'  hatred  for  their  parents 
ax  aUU — or  an  index  to  the  cause  of  the 
UMsaer 

Medical  men  will  give  you  their  opinions 
ater  In  this  series. 

For  now.  If  you're  a  parent,  ask  yourself 
iieee   queetlons,   posed   by   Dr.   Kaufmann, 


family  doctor  and  chairman  of  the  Queens 
Medical   Society's   narcotics   committee; 

Do  you  rememtjer  your  own  childhood? 

Do  you  talk  or  listen  when  you're  with  your 
children? 

Does  he  or  she  bring  you  the  problems  of 
the  day?     If  not,  why  not? 

And,  do  you  feel  you've  raised  your  chil- 
dren so  well  that  you  can  safely  say  to  them. 
"I  don't  want  you  to  tell  me  where  you've 
been  or  what  you've  done  *  •  •  but  I  want 
you  to  be  able  to." 

(Prom  the  Long  Island  Frees,  January  7, 
19661 
(Not*. — The  vital — and  very  wearying — 
part  narcotics  detectives  play  In  the  battle 
against  Long  Island's  new  wave  of  young 
addiction  is  told  In  today's  story,  part  of  a 
continuing  series  ) 

(By  Leonard  Victor) 

Last  month,  two  narcotics  detectives  did 
Edward  Davidson,  19,  the  biggest  favor  of  his 
young  life. 

They  arrested  him. 

"I  tried  to  commit  suicide  with  am  over- 
dose yesterday,  but  they  pumi>ed  me  out  at 
Flushing  Hospital."  the  youth  told  Detectives 
Richard  CahlU  and  Michael  Dl  Salvatore. 
"That  was  my  third  overdose." 

Davidson,  who  lives  with  his  family  In 
Whltestone.  was  arrested  on  a  cold,  dark 
Little  Neck  street  with  Leroy  Lorenz,  21.  of 
Bayslde. 

Lorenz  sold  the  detectives  two  bags  full  of 
death  In  pill  and  capsule  form — Dorlden, 
Tunlal,  and  barbiturates. 

The  detectives  got  a  ■bargain  " — 100  pills 
for  only  $30 — because  pUl -pusher  Lorenz 
thought  they  were  bosom  buddies  of  one  of 
his  good  customers,  young  Davidson. 

The  two  detectives  really  are  Davidson's 
buddies,  though  he  didn't  think  so  right 
after  finding  out  that  his  "friends"  were 
really  police  hunting  for  the  pusher  who 
supplied  his  poison. 

The  Whltestone  boy  I  saw  arrested  was 
white-faced,  shaky,  and  already  "high"  again 
on  pills — only  24  hours  after  his  suicide 
attempt. 

Cc»vlnced  by  the  detectives,  he's  going  to 
a  State  hospital.  Thanks  to  them,  there  is 
at  least  some  hope  he'll  beat  the  habit. 

These  narcotics  men  are  heroes  in  a  dirty, 
endless  war. 

I  learned  that  as  I  rode  with  Sgt.  William 
Slhler,  Detectives  Charles  Kelly,  Tom  Klssane 
and  many  others  like  them. 

As  they  showed  me  how  they  battle  the 
growing  wave  of  addiction  that  is  infecting 
youngsters  from  the  good  homes  of  Long 
Island.  I  learned  that  these  were  dedicated 
men.     They  have  to  be. 

Though  they  are  devoted  to  their  wives 
and  children,  the  70-hour  workweek  is 
routine  for  them. 

Here's  a  typical  example.  After  Jailing  the 
pusher  and  his  victim  they'd  arrested,  CahlU 
and  DlSalvatore — who  started  work  at  10 
a.m. — went  back  and  hid.  shivering,  on  a 
tree-lined  Little  Neck  street. 

They  watched  in  the  dark  for  5  hours. 

At  3  a.m..  they  arrested  Mrs.  Annette  De- 
Pietto,  26,  who  sold  them  pills  and  had  300 
more  deadly  Doridens  in  her  well-furnished 
home. 

It  was  past  1  p.m.,  after  many  more  weary 
hours  at  the  police  Uneup  and  In  court,  be- 
fore the  two  undercover  men  ended  27 
straight  hours  of  work  They  were  back  on 
night  duty  at  7  the  same  evening. 

Every  skirmish  In  the  drug  war.  like  the 
backbreaklng  6  weeks  a  sergeant  and  three 
detectives  spent  on  a  Glen  Oaks  case  late  last 
fall,  uses  up  tremendous  amounts  of  time 
and  manpower. 

Police  got  a  tip  that  narcotics  were  being 
peddled  In  an  unlikely  place,  the  bright-lit 


street  comer  across  Union  T\implke  from 
the  Bellerose  Jewish  Center. 

Detective  Cahlll,  who  Is  29  but  looks  much 
younger,  was  sent  to  the  spot.  Wearing  the 
right  clothes  and  with  his  hair  shaggy,  he 
posed  as  a  potential  buyer.  Imitating  the 
young  addict's  private  language  perfectly,  he 
made  friends. 

The  friends  eventually  led  him  to  the 
connection,  WiUlam  Schneldmuller,  of 
Rosedale,  a  19-year-old  college  student.  The 
boy  had  built  up  a  bustling  trade.  He  was 
selling  more  than  600  marihuana  cigarettes 
each  weekend  at  $1  apiece,  when  he  was 
arrested.  Estimated  profit:  $300  per  week- 
end. 

His  customers  were  teen-  and  college-age 
students  from  the  Glen  Oaks,  Bellerose, 
Laurelton  sections  of  Queens,  and  from  Lake 
Success.  Great  Neck,  and  New  Hyde  Park  in 
Neissau. 

Narcotics  detectives,  who  had  been  cau- 
tiously trailing  Schneldmuller  for  weeks, 
cut  two  links  In  the  Rosedale  boy's  chain 
of  supply. 

They  nabbed  the  middle  man,  Noel  Green- 
brek,  28,  in  a  plush  Briarwood  apartment 
"heavy"  with  narcotics. 

Then  they  closed  in  on  Noel's  2e-year-old 
brother,  Paul,  in  a  Manhattan  apartment 
which  held  stocks  of  black-market  pills, 
marihuana,  cocaine,  and  the  measuring  and 
packing  equipment  for  a  big  wholesale  trade. 

How  many  bright  young  futures — and 
young  lives — were  saved  in  this  border 
patrol  against  addiction?  No  one  will  ever 
really  know. 

But  the  narcotics  men  who  worked  long 
hours  on  the  case  say,  "Even  if  we  only  kept 
one  kid  from  being  hooked.  It  was  worth 
the  work." 

Don't  think  all  the  arrests  were  made  in 
Queens. 

The  Monday  that  I  first  walked  into  Suffolk 
police  headquarters  at  the  other  end  of  Long 
Island,  hunting  facts  for  this  series.  Chief  of 
Detectives  Gray  Edwards  handed  me  the 
"incident  sheet"  listing  all  the  arrests  of  the 
previous  weekend. 

Sandwiched  oetween  reports  of  assaults, 
thefts  from  cars,  forgeries  and  the  other 
weekend  crimes  of  the  county  with  close  to  a 
million  residents,  I  found  these  things: 

Two  West  SayvlUe  girls  had  been  arrested, 
a  17-year-old  for  selling  narcotics,  an  18- 
year-old  for  sniffing  glue. 

There  were  tv»o  Patchogue  arrests,  men 
aged  22  and  27.  caught  selling  narcotics. 

A  Ronkonkoma  youth  of  21  was  caught  for 
selling  heroin. 

A  25-year-old  employee  at  Edgewood  State 
Hospital  was  trapped  trying  to  hand  over  a 
ptacket  of  heroin. 

A  pharmacy  in  Haleelte  had  been  broken 
into. 

Suffolk's  p)olice  commissioner.  John  L. 
Barry,  knows  he's  in  a  war. 

He  says:  "We  can't  keep  on  pretending  that 
we're  sheltered  'way  out  East."  Toung  people 
have  too  much  mobility  these  days.  If  they 
can't  get  drugs  here,  they're  only  2  hours 
from  sources  of  supply  in  Jamaica.  Brooklyn. 
Greenwich  Village,  or  Harlem. 

Barry's  proud  of  his  narcotics  men.  One 
young  poUceman  risked  hU  life  last  year, 
posing  as  a  big  buyer,  to  get  evidence  that 
broke  up  a  $4  million  Suffolk  heroin  ring. 

Others  broke  up  a  giant  college  narcotics 
party  In  the  Hamptons  last  simamer.  They 
cleaned  up  an  infection  spot  in  East  North- 
port  recently,  where  more  than  30  local 
youngsters  had  already  been  introduced  to 
addiction. 

Between  these  headline  stories,  the  nar- 
cotics men  keep  up  an  unpubllclzed,  day-to- 
day battle  against  the  deadly  trade  that 
reaches  into  the  rich  homes  as  well  as  the 
slums  of  Suffolk. 

Commissioner  Barry  pointed  out  one  hor- 
rible thing  as  we  talked  about  the  new  wave 
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of  addiction — largely  of  penny  ante  pills — 
striking  Long  Island's  15-  to  21-ye«r-olds. 

•We  can  get  undercover  men  close  to  the 
criminal  narcotics  pusher.  We  can  make 
arrests  because  we  know  the  pwist  criminal 
records  and   methods  of  these  men. 

"But  how  do  you  get  an  undercover  man 
Into  the  intimate  groups  of  high  school 
youngsters  using  25-cent  pills  out  here  in 
the  wide-open  suburbs?  How  do  you  get 
Inside  fine  homes  to  see  If  marihuana  and 
pep  pill  parties  are  going  on?" 

The  bitter  answer:  You  don't,  except  on 
very  rare  occasions. 

Police  are  almost  pwwerless  against  this 
phase  of  the  menace.  They  can't  fight  a 
grassroots  war  against  a  plague  so  secret  It 
goes  on  right  under  the  noses  of  the  young- 
sters' parents. 

All  they  can  do  is  keep  on  hunting  the 
suppliers  and  middlemen  like  Philip 
Schlosser  of  Kew  Gardens,  now  In  Jail. 

A  narcotics  detective,  posing  as  a  buyer, 
dickered  with  Schlosser  for  a  big  batch  of 
pills. 

The  undercover  man  told  him  he  wanted 
them  "to  start  a  big  new  trade  with  the 
neighborhood  .school  kids  by  'turning  them 
on'  " — making  addicts  of  them. 

"My  God,"  said  Schlosser,  "wait  till  I  get 
a  picture." 

He  shoved  a  photograph  under  the  detec- 
tive's nose  and  said,  "Take  a  good  look.  This 
Is  my  kid. 

■'You  might  turn  him  on. 

"Make  sure  you  never  sell  him  any  pills." 

IFrom  the  Long  Island  Press,  Jan.  9,  1966] 
(By  Leonard  Victor) 

I  bought  Illegal  pills — as  deadly  as  heroin — 
in  Queens.  Nassau,  and  Suffolk. 

Where  and  how  I  got  them  must  remain 
a  secret  until  the  police  make  arrests. 

They  came  from: 

A  slick  young  suburban  pill  peddler  who 
will  be  even  tougher  to  trap  than  the  hard- 
ened Manhattan  heroin  pusher. 

Two  of  the  few  crooked  druggists  on  Long 
Island. 

A  college  student — not  a  pillhead  him- 
self—who had  no  trouble  bu>1ng  habit-form- 
ing drugs  on  his  Long  Island  campus. 

A  hopeless  addict  of  20  who  supports  his 
violent  craving  for  drugs  by  peddling  pills  to 
teenagers. 

I  bought  the  pills — since  destroyed — to 
verify  what  addicts  had  told  me  about  being 
able  to  buy  pills  in  all  three  counties. 

They  told  the  truth. 

Where  do  these  deadly  pills  come  from? 
America's  drug  plants  turn  out  13  billion 
doses  of  wonder  drugs — amphetamines,  seda- 
tives, and  tranquilizers — each  year. 

The  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
admits  that  4.6  billion  of  them  reach  the 
black  market.  Some  experts  say  the  right 
figure  is  6  billion  per  year. 

These  are  the  pills  that  are  booby-trapping 
the  lives  of  too  many  young  Long  Islanders 
from  decent  middle  class  and  wealthy  homes. 

Medical  science  has  learned  only  recently 
that  the  wonder  pills  and  capsules  are  as  ad- 
dicting as  heroin  if  they're  abused — popped 
too  often  into  young  mouths  for  a  kick. 

Police  showed  me — and  told  me  about — 
many  more  ways  the  pills  reach  young  ad- 
dicts besides  the  few  I  had  found  out  about 
first  hand. 

Pills  come  from  burglaries  of  hospitals, 
pharmacies,  doctors'  offlcee.  The  addict  gets 
them  via  forged  prescription.  Long-haul 
truck  drivers  bring  tiny  packages  of  death 
here  along  with  their  regular  heavy  loads. 
There  are  even  counterfeit  pills  on  the  mar- 
ket— doubly  dangerous  because  they  are 
aade  in  illegal  plants. 

A  huge  part  of  the  fiow  reaches  Long  Is- 
land from  the  shadowy  middlemen  and  the 
swarms  of  pushers  In  Manhattan's  Green- 
wich Village  and  Harlem. 
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Some  drugs  are  shipped  out  of  the  United 
States  legally,  only  to  be  shipped  right  back 
to  the  black  market  here.  New  York  City  nar- 
cotics men  told  me  about  the  tiny  Tlajuana 
drugstore  that  was  buying  a  million  am- 
phetamine pills  a  month.  More  than  a  year 
passed  before  the  American  supplier  realized 
that  something  was  very,  very  wrong  and 
stopped  the  shipments. 

Dr.  Bernard  Newman,  the  head  of  the  Suf- 
folk Police  Department's  Crime  Laboratory, 
wasn't  surprised  when  I  told  him  about  buy- 
ing drugs  across  Long  Island. 

"There's  not  a  high  school  in  the  county 
free  of  them,"  he  told  me. 

Dr.  Newman  thinks  two  of  the  biggest  local 
sources  of  Illegal  drugs  are  illegitimate  drug- 
gists and  Long  Island's  huge  mental  hospi- 
tals, which  use  millions  of  the  pills  a  month 
for  their  patients. 

Thousands  of  the  addicting  pills  used  in 
treatment  could  easily  filter  out  of  the 
hospitals  each  month  without  being  noticed. 

Narcotics  detectivee  in  Queens  and  Nassau 
agree  with  Dr.  Newman  that  the  small  per- 
centage of  greedy  druggists — or  their  larcen- 
ous clerks — are  one  of  the  major  black  mar- 
ket sources  here. 

The  State's  board  of  pharmacy  must  think 
so,  too. 

The  drugstore  licensing  and  policing 
agency  has  Just  launched  a  tough  new  policy 
of  license  suspensions,  revocations,  and 
criminal  prosecutions  for  the  worst  offenders. 

Druggists  who  are  scrupulous  about  not 
selling  black  market  pills  aren't  as  careful 
about  exempt  narcotics  cough  medicines, 
loaded  with  fovir  grains  of  codeine  made 
from  opium.  Those  are  the  cough  medicines 
you  can  buy  without  a  prescription,  one 
bottle  at  a  time,  If  you  are  over  21  and  sign 
a  register. 

Many  druggists  would  like  to  see  them  be- 
come prescription  drugs  because,  gulped  by 
the  bottle,  they  are  used  as  boosters  by  pill 
addicts.  And  the  cough  syrups  are  strong 
enough  alone  to  become  addicting.  I'd  like 
the  change,  too. 

Too  many  youngsters — like  the  18-year-old 
who  made  test  buys  for  me — can  get  the 
codeine  mix  too  easily  from  store  after  store. 

The  druggist  Is  the  victim — and  some- 
times the  villain — of  another  part  of  the 
black-market  pill  trade. 

A  Plainview  medical  building  was  looted 
recently.  The  thieves  got  more  than  1,000 
Doridens,  Seconal  pills,  liquid  morphine, 
hyjXKiermlc  needles  and  bundles  of  prescrip- 
tion pads. 

Those  blank  prescription  pads  were  worth 
more  than  the  rest  of  the  haul. 

Addicts  turn  them  into  skillful  forgeries 
that  often  fool  the  honest  druggist. 

The  conniving  pharmacist  winks  at  the 
fraud.  It  is  going  to  be  very  hard  to  prove 
that  he  knew  the  prescription  was  a  fake. 

Another  rough  policing  problem  is  the 
young  suburban  pu&her. 

There  are  no  informers  in  the  circle  of 
school  chums  to  whom  he  gives  the  word 
that  "there's   action   tonight." 

If  he's  smart — and  too  many  of  them  are — 
he  takes  only  one  customer  with  him  at  a 
time.  The  pair  roar  off  in  a  car  after  meet- 
ing at  a  quiet  comer.  They  watch  carefully 
to  see  that  no  other  car  is  "tailing"  them. 

Eventually  they  oome  to  a  dark,  secluded 
area,  one  of  the  spots  where  the  p>eddler  has 
hidden  the  "stache" — his  pill  supply. 

Sucker  and  seller  make  sure  th^e  is  no 
one  around. 

Only  then  does  the  pusher  go  to  his  hid- 
den store  and  get  his  ctistomer's  pills. 

To  make  an  arrest  that  will  stand  up  In 
court,  police  must  catch  that  pusher  with 
the  plUs  In  his  hand  or  p>ockets. 

If  he  throws  the  pills  away  before  police 
can  get  close  to  him,  he  can't  be  arrested. 
Hard  to  believe? 

As  the  law  stands,  police  may  not  take  a 
urine  sample  for  drug  tests,  the  way  they 


can  take  a  breath  sample  from  a  suspected 
drunk. 

And  think  of  this  police  problem :  There  Is 
no  law  against  driving  while  under  the  in- 
fiuence  of  narcotics. 

A  new.  tougher  law  aimed  at  the  pill  trade 
went  into  effect  this  month  in  New  York 
State.  It  calls  for  meticulous  checks  of  drug 
supplies  in  hospitals  and  other  places  where 
pills  are  stored. 

The  law  also  raises  the  penalties  sharply 
for  first  and  second  offenders.  But,  so  far. 
it  does  not  list  the  tranquilizer  family — like 
the  most  commonly  used  Dorlden — among 
the  dangerous  drugs  whose  possession  now 
becomes  a  felony. 

Police  expect  the  new  law  to  help  their 
work,  but  only  time — and  court  tests — will 
show  whether  it  does  work  or  only  raises 
pill  prices. 

I  watched  the  operation  as  an  18-year-old 
Kew  Gardens  Hills  pusher  ran  his  "business" 
under  pollc<s  observation. 

The  youngster  was  "King  of  the  Comer" 
at  Jewel  Avenue  and  Main  Street.  Prom  a 
car  hidden  In  the  shadows,  half  a  block  from 
the  brightly  lit  comer,  I  saw  the  youngster 
through  binoculars. 

Crowds  of  admiring  boys  and  girls  clustered 
around  him. 

Every  now  and  then,  he  would  Jump  Into 
his  shiny  new  car  with  one  boy  or  girl.  They 
would  be  gone  10  minutes  or  so  and  then 
"the  King"  would  come  back  alone,  usually 
leaving  his  car  in  the  bus  stop. 

It  was  the  fourth  weekend  that  a  crew  of 
narcotics  detectives  had  spyent  watching  the 
youth  from  a  distance.  They  had  to  spend 
that  much  time  to  produce  "reasonable 
proof"  for  the  search  warrant  they  needed 
from  a  Judge  before  they  could  enter  the 
young  pusher's  heme. 

The  detectives  had  tried  many  times  to 
tall  the  youngster's  car  to  his  "stache." 
Traffic  at  the  busy  intersection,  the  speed  of 
the  boy's  auto,  kept  them  from  ever  tailing 
him  successfully  to  any  of  his  hidden  stores 
of  drugs. 

Late  that  night  I  was  with  the  police  as 
they  arrested  Alan  Sansolo  in  front  of  his 
home,  with  five  marihuana  cigarettes  in  his 
car.  In  his  home  they  found  three  packets 
of  marihuana,  the  scale  and  cigarette  papers 
a  pusher  uses  to  make  his  Illegal  product. 

Sansolo,  a  high  school  graduate,  whose 
father  is  a  respectable  businessman,  ad- 
mitted to  p>ollce  that  he  was  a  user  and  a 
seller  of  "reefers" — marihuana 

A  crowd  of  teenagers  gathered  on  the 
street  outside  the  Fresh  Meadows  Precinct, 
where  Sansolo  was  booked.  Two  young  girls 
in  the  group  were  crying. 

As  I  took  Sansolo's  picture  on  the  way  to 
the  station  wagon,  he  said,  "Why  don't  you 
give  me  a  break?" 

His  words  reminded  me  of  the  girl  Dr. 
Smoley  had  told  me  about.  She  smoked 
marihuana  at  Nassau  weekend  parties  for  3 
months  and  wound  up  In  a  mental  asylum. 

I  was  thinking  of  the  17-year-old  Queens 
"pot"  smoker  narcotics  detectives  told  me 
about:  "He  wsis  so  high  and  mean.  It  took 
two  of  us  to  take  the  butcher  knife  away 
from  him  after  he  went  wild  and  tried  to  kill 
his  family. 

"Dont  ever  fall  for  that  stuff  about  mari- 
huana being  harmless,"  they  said. 


[From  the  Long  Island  Press,  Jan.  10,  1966] 
(By  Leonard  Victor) 

Why  are  more  and  more  youngsters  from 
good  Long  Island  homes  becoming  addicts — 
slaves  to  a  craving  for  pills  and  narcotics? 

Why  are  more  and  more  of  them  winding 
up  In  Jails,  Jails  that  can  keep  them  from 
bothering  society,  care  for  their  young 
bodies — but  can't  cure  their  disease? 

Every  one  of  the  41  doctors  I  listened  to 
say  two  people  must  share  nearly  all  of  the 
guilt. 

The  two  are  an  addict's  mother  and  father. 
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Long  Island's  scbool  lyitems — the  "subatl- 

ute  p«r«nta  for  many  youngsters" — bear  a 

I  tULn  at  th«  blam«  too.    Tbey  stand  Indicted 

•  "ostrlcb«a  who  won't  se«  or  admit  what's 

round  them." 

What  are  those  parents  doing  wrong? 

Dr.  Henry  Brill,  director  of  Pilgrim  State 
[oepltal  In  Brentwood.  Is  an  International 
kUthorlty  on  mwnt*l  health  and  Governor 
tockefeller's  consultant  on  narcotics  prob- 


He  says  too  many  of  today's  parenU  "either 
snore  their  children  or  want  too  much  from 
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Dr.  BrUl  wants  parents  to  ask  themselves, 
How  much  time  do  I  spend  with  my  youngs- 
ers7    How  permissive  am  I  with  them?" 

He  points  out  that  "the  children  of  a 
Lumble  aboemaJcer,  who  wandered  In  and 
lUt  of  his  store — and  were  loved  and  taught 
o  obey,  got  a  lot  more  than  the  children  of 
oany  modem  parents." 

Dr.  Brill  says  the  new  wave  of  teenage 
tddlcUon  Is  worldwide.  He's  seen  It  In  Lon- 
lon,  Sweden,  and  Tokyo. 

"Yotingsters  here  are  victims  of  It  because 
re  live  under  too  much  pressure,  too  closely 
Towded  together,"  he  explains. 

"Long  Island  today,"  he  says,  "Is  lUe  Man- 
kattan  SO  years  ago.  because  of  our  popula- 
ion  explosion." 

Teenage  addiction  Is  not  the  basic  disease. 
3r.  Brill  warns.  He  calls  it  "only  a  symptom. 
Ike  alcoholism,  of  the  real  disease,  which  is 
i  lessening  of  moral  restrictions  in  a  sanc- 
lonleas  society  that  turns  freedom  into 
loense." 

Dr.  Henry  P.  Percateln.  president  of  the 

lesau  Neuropeychlatrlc  Society,  agrees. 
What  can  you  expect  from  the  youngsters," 
aaks,  "when  they  see  their  parents  having 
tuulhuana  parties  right  In  their  well-to-do 
uxnes?" 

Dr.  Percy  Mason,  of  Baldwin,  preceptor  In 
teychlatry  at  Mount  Slnal  Hospital,  echoes 
ills  with,  "Tliere  is  a  town  In  lovely  Nassau 
rhere  the  butler  greets  with  a  silver  tray  of 
amphetamines  (pep  pills)  and  water,  to  get 
He  party  off  to  a  good  start. 

'We  have."  he  streasas.  "as  much  addiction 
n  the  One  homes  of  Great  Neck  and  the  Five 
rowns  as  In  the  slums  of  the  county." 

Dr.  Maaon  wants  "this  sickness  treated  as 
lie  iJIsesiH  It  is,  not  as  a  crime  " 

The  soldier  with  venereal  disease  used  to 
M  Jailed  as  a  criminal."  he  pointed  out. 
Now  he's  treated  for  an  Illness  and  sent 
>ack  to  duty." 

The  Baldwin  peychlatrUt  wanU  society  to 
lo  what  physicians  are  starUng  to  do  now: 
'Reoognlze  that  addiction  la  an  emotional 
•aae  and  publicly  Join  the  batUe  against 
t" 

Or.  MalTln  Smoley,  both  family  doctor  and 
peclallst,  and  a  member  of  the  Nassau  Medi- 
al Society's  narcotics  committee,  has  some 
idTloe  for  parenu. 

He  telle  fathers:  "Tou  don't  have  to  be  a 
1  lUddy  to  your  son.  He  wanU  someone  he 
an  look  up  to.  someone  he  can  Imitate,  not 
uat  another  big  kid  to  play  with. 

"You're  not  giving  your  youngster  a  fair 

I  tart  In  life  if  you  delegate  his  upbringing 

o  your  wife,  on  the  plea  that  you're  too  busy 

I  r  too  tired  from  work.     Don't  be  lax  about 

<  ledpllne  because  you  don't  want  the  child 

o  hate  you." 

The  father  who  doee  that.  Dr.  Smoley  says 
to  a  carbon  copy  of  the  bumbling  male  the 
ids  see  all  the  time  on  TV  commercials. 
rhlch   are  oriented  to  selling  products   to 


la  the  old  days,"  the  doctor  points  out. 

a  boy  looked  up  to  his  father — even  feared 

1  ilm  a  Mt — but  admired  him." 

"Aak     yourself,"    Dr.     Smoley     questions, 

'whether    your   daughter   would    shy   away 

)  ratn  exparluentlng  with  pills  because  she 

auMi  you  wouldn't  approve  of  it." 

The  doctor  has  a  few  harsh  words  for  the 

uburban  parents  who  "play  the  children 


against  each  other  by  excessive  leniency  or 
strictness." 

"Do  what  concerns  the  children  together, 
so  they  don't  learn  to  play  off  parents  against 
each  other  for  their  own  advantage — and  so 
they  get  the  feeling  of  united  parental  au- 
thority." 

Needed,  In  our  peculiar  society.  Dr.  Smoley 
feels,  is  a  Madison  Avenue-type  buildup  of 
the  father,  so  that  he  can  become  a  strong 
father  Image  to  his  children. 

"Madison  Avenue  can't  do  it  for  you,"  he 
warns.  "You  have  to  take  the  lime  and 
effort  to  do  It  yourself — or  someday  face  the 
consequences." 

Queens  Criminal  Court  Justice  Bernard 
Dubln  told  me  that  "more  than  half  of  the 
youngsters  under  31  who  come  before  me 
have  something  to  do  with  addiction.  " 

He  says  their  parents  never  recognize  their 
own  guilt,  but  always  claim  they  "gave  them 
everything"  and  that  "It  Is  always  another 
boy  who  caused  the  trouble." 

He  tells  those  parents:  "What  you  meant 
by  'giving  them  everything'  was  sp>endlng 
money.  You  got  rid  of  them,  by  sending 
them  to  nursery  school,  by  sending  them  to 
camp,  by  giving  them  a  car  and  plenty  of 
money. 

"You  didn't  teach  them  decent  values. 
You  arranged  It  so  they  don't  have  to  wish 
for  any  of  the  things  we  wanted  as  children. 
You  kept  them  from  wholesome  outlet,  like 
football,  fearing  they  might  get  hurt. 

"You  arranged  things  so  they  have  to  look 
for  a  way-out  new  thrill  in  their  Jaded  lives. 

"You  set  them  up  to  become  pUl  users," 
accuses  Judge  Dubln. 

Dr.  Phillip  Kaufmann.  Queens  Medical  So- 
ciety's narcotics  committee  chairman,  says 
that  "too  often  the  modem  mother,  in  satis- 
fying her  destiny.  leaves  In  her  wake  an  un- 
satisfied child  " 

The  doctor  doesn't  mean  Just  the  working 
mother,  "who  can  give  her  adolescent  chil- 
dren the  love  and  attention  they  need  In  the 
hourw  she's  home — If  she  wants  to  " 

He's  talking  of  the  woman,  irked  by  hoxise- 
work  and  a  routine  existence,  who  bends  her 
energy  toward  outside  social  or  community 
activities. 

Dr.  Kaufmann  wasn't  the  only  medical 
man  who  warned  that  the  women  "busy  so- 
cializing or  doing  good  elsewhere  may  find 
out  too  late  that  charity — where  her  own 
children  are  concerned — should  start  at 
home." 

The  other  extreme  Dr  Kaufmann  has  a 
warning  for  Is  the  mother  who  "holds  her 
child  too  closely  to  her  apron  strings" 

The  doctor  was  talking  about  women  who 
are  like  the  mother  of  a  l9-year-old  Sayvllle 
addict  I  talked  to. 

"I  could  make  her  happy,"  he  said  bitterly, 
"if  I  came  through  the  door  dressed  in  a 
diaper  and  carrying  a  baby  bottle  " 

Somewhere  between  the  two  limits,  neglect 
and  overprotectlon.  some  Long  Island  moth- 
ers and  fathers  must  learn  to  And  the  middle 
ground — or  there  will  be  more  addicts  here. 

"I  have  never  seen  an  addict  In  a  home 
that  was  well  Integrated  and  had  warm  rela- 
tionships," says  Dr.  Ernest  Yudashkln 

Dr.  Yudashkln  is  the  medical  director  of 
Nassau  County's  Family  Court 

What  about  the  school's  place  In  the  grow- 
ing picture  of  addiction?     It  Is  pretty  bleak 

I  talked  to  administrators  at  sc«3e  schools 
where  I  had  personally  established  that  there 
was  teenage  addiction.  In  every  instance  I 
was  told.  "We  have  no  problem" 

One  of  the  most  respected,  devoted  sec- 
ondary school  heads  on  Long  Island  told 
me — anonymously — why  this  happens. 

"Get  the  school  boards  off  our  backs  and 
we'll  tell  the  truth."  he  said.  "They  and 
most  of  the  parents  would  string  us  up  for 
telling  the  truth,  just  as  If  the  youngsters  be- 
came addicts  because  we  taught  math  and 
music  t>adly. 


"Get  me  a  better  Job  and  a  house  my  wife 
will  like  as  much  as  the  one  we  have  now 
and  I'll  tell  the  truth — before  I  go  " 

At  a  recent  symposium  on  narcotics,  spon- 
sored by  the  Nassau  Academy  of  Medicine, 
Neuropeychlatrlc  Society.  Mental  Health 
Board  and  drug  manufacturers  concerned 
with  the  growing  addiction  problem,  Daniel 
Terry,  supervising  principal  of  the  Roosevelt 
public  schools,  sounded  a  warning: 

"Schools  must  realize,"  he  said,  "that  we 
are  now  fighting  a  rearguard  action  and  do- 
ing very  poorly." 

Why?  "The  schools'  programs,"  Terry  said. 
"are  tied  to  the  community's  attitude  and 
cannot  be  ahead  of  it." 

As  long  as  the  community — and  ite  school 
boards — falls  to  demand  a  frontal  attack  on 
the  problem  by  medical  examinations  and 
Intensive  education  programs — at  the  public 
school  and  high  school  level — no  addicts  will 
be  spotted  In  those  schools,  no  children  will 
be  prevented  from  being  hooked. 

It  doesn't  look  as  If  the  public  wants  to 
face  the  problem. 

There  have  even  been  protests  about  the 
minimal  education  program  in  some  schools 
now. 

And  there  have  been  screams  of  horror 
over  a  15-mlnute  film  that  shows  the  horror 
of  addiction. 

Some  parents'  reaction:  they'll  "learn  the 
wrong  things  from  the  film." 

Dr.  Henry  Brill,  director  of  Pilgrim  State 
Hospital  in  Brentwood,  doeen't  believe  that 
more  than  1  percent  of  Suffolk's  youngsters 
are  "drug  experimenters  in  danger  of  being 
hooked"  or  are  already  addicts. 

One  percent  of  the  15-  to  21 -year -old  group 
In  Suffolk  comes  to  more  than  1.400  young 
fwople. 

IPYom  the  Long  Island  Press,  Jan.  11,  1966] 

(Note. — This  final  story  in  a  series  telling 
the  grim  story  of  the  new  wave  of  addiction 
that  has  struck  youngsters  all  over  Long 
Island  ends  on  an  equally  grim  note.  It  tells 
of  the  frightening  lack  of  treatment  for  the 
young  victims  of  the  new  disease.) 
(By  Leonard  Victor) 

What  are  the  chances  of  curing  a  heavily 
"hooked"  young  Dorlden  addict  in  Queens, 
Nassau,  or  Suffolk? 

Mighty  slim. 

There  are  Individual  psychiatrists  and 
other  therapists  working  with  patients  here. 

But  there  Is  only  one  organization  on  all 
Long  Island — somewhat  like  Alcoholics  Anon- 
ymous— devoted  to  the  heartbreaking,  long- 
term  Job  of  keeping  a  former  young  addict 
permanently  away  from  his  poison. 

It  is  the  Samaritan  Halfway  House,  a  5- 
nlght-a-week  rehabilitation  center  for  ex- 
addlcts. 

The  center  moved  from  Corona  to  Rich- 
mond Hill  last  week,  literally  frozen  out  of  a 
shabby  4-room  apartment  by  lack  of  heat. 

Samaritan's  Corona  neighbors  picketed  the 
center.  The  new  neighbors  in  Richmond  Hill 
are  picketing  it  too. 

Bath  groups  g^lve  the  same  reason  for  pro- 
testing. They  say  they  ha-e  nothing  against 
the  idea  of  a  helping  hand  for  the  young 
men  and  women,  but  that  they  Just  don't 
want  the  work  to  go  on  near  their  homes  and 
children. 

Though  hampered  by  hostility  and  a  con- 
stant struggle  for  funds,  the  clinic  Is  doing 
a  good  Job  of  keeping  young  Long  Islanders 
"clean" — free  of  the  insidious  drug  habit. 

Samaritan  Halfway  House  is  proof  that 
the  urgently  needed  last  step  for  many  cures 
Is  the  neighborhood  clinic. 

The  first  step  on  the  youngster's  road  back 
Is  detoxification. 

Hoepltallzed  and  In  skilled  physician's 
hands,  his  drug  dosage  Is  carefully  lowered, 
day  by  day.  to  bring  his  body  chemistry 
slowly  back  to  normal. 
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Without  that  slow  medical  withdrawal, 
that  young  addict's  body  would  react  even 
more  violently  than  the  heroin  Junkie  does 
when  his  supply  is  cut  off. 

The  Dorlden  user  without  his  pills  can  go 
into  convulsions  and  die,  unless  he  has  a 
doctor's  help. 

The  young  addict  can  get  this  first-step 
help  In  a  number  of  places — though  many 
hospitals  refuse  to  handle  the  problem. 

New  York  City  and  State  hospitals  do  a 
fine  physical  Job,  although  some  doctors  hate 
to  send  youngsters  to  them.- 

"If  I  send  a  kid  Into  Manhattan  General 
la  city  hospital)  he  meets  the  worst  kind 
and  finds  new  places  to  get  drugs  while  he's 
being  'dried  out'  there,"  one  doctor  told  me. 

The  same  charge  has  been  leveled  at  the 
State's  3-month  rehabilitation  program  for 
addicts  at  Central  IsUp. 

And,  because  the  State  institutions  are 
oriented  toward  treatment  of  the  hard 
heroin  addict,  a  "plll-head"  victim  of  the 
new  wave  of  youthful  addiction  frequently 
can't  gain  admission. 

Suffolk  District  Court  Judge  Floyd  Sarl- 
sohn  said  the  same  thing  I  heard  from  many 
others  worrying  about  this  growing  problem. 

"The  hospitals  are  too  picky  and  choosy. 
Often,  we  have  nowhere  to  send  the  young 
addict  " 

Nassau  District  Court  Judge  Beatrice  Bur- 
steln  agrees. 

Long  a  fighter  for  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  there  Is  a  new  wave  of  addiction  on 
Long  Island.  Judge  Bursteln  points  out  that 
"we  have  youngsters  in  the  Nassau  Jail  now 
who  should  be  going  to  a  special  medical 
facility  first,  then  to  an  aftercare  center  like 
the  Samaritan  Halfway  House  in  Queens. 

One  urgent  need:  A  new  kind  of  medical 
facility  for  this  new  wave  of  addiction. 

When  the  young  addle*  steps  out  of  the 
hospital,  his  body  Is  In  good  condition. 
Little,  If  anything,  has  been  done  for  his 
mind. 

Nine  out  of  10  of  the  young  addicts  will 
be  popping  pills  again  in  weeks.  Their 
minds  haven't  been  withdrawn  from  the  vi- 
cious craving  for  drugs. 

Remember  "Edna"  the  pretty  girl  from  the 
swank  Suffolk  estate,  who  was  back  on  her 
habit  Just  4  hours  after  she  was  free — and 
a  prostitute  again  as  soon  as  she  needed 
money  for  drugs? 

She  needed  a  halfway  house,  like  Samari- 
tan In  Corona  and  a  small  group  of  other, 
similar  neighborhood  clinics — all  in  Man- 
hattan, 

The  Reverend  W.  L.  Damlan  Pltcaithly 
founded  Samaritan  House  4  years  ago  In 
three  rooms  of  his  rectorj-  at  St.  George's 
Church.  Astoria. 

He  started  trying  to  help  young  addicts 
because  he  saw  all  around  him  in  Astoria 
the  first  large  groups  of  young  users — the 
start  of  the  new  addiction  that  has  since 
spread  across  Long  Island. 

Last  year.  Father  Pltcaithly  gave  up  his 
pastorate,  to  devote  his  full  time  to  the 
clinic. 

Pour  years  of  experiments,  years  he  says 
were  heavy  with  failures  and  heartbreak," 
have  led  to  a  formula  that  gets  results.  It 
Includes: 

Group  therapy  for  the  young  ex-addicts, 
run  by  a  psychiatric  social  worker.  5  nights  a 
week.  The  youngsters  must  attend  every 
night  for  at  least  the  first  month.  A  parent 
or  older  relative  must  accompany  them  to 
and  from  the  clinic. 

Weekly  therapy  for  the  parents  is  a  must 
too.  The  city's  health  department  helps 
with  a  counselor  and  with  space  for  the 
meetings. 

Parents  are  counseled  individually  too. 
'_Tou  can't  keep  a  boy  or  girl  straight  at 
home  If  their  parents  keep  on  messing  them 
up."  Father  Pltcaithly  says. 

A  psychiatric  teetlng  program,  run  by  the 
*<yeen8  Neuropeychlatrlc  Institute.  Dr.  David 


Lehlne,  the  Institute's  director,  Is  Samari- 
tan's unpaid  medical  director. 

A  high  school  equivalency  diploma  cotirse 
for  dropouts. 

A  hard-driving  campaign  to  get  Jobs  for 
the  ex-addicts.  "Society,"  Father  Pltcaithly 
comments  "still  treats  addiction  as  a  crime. 
It's  a  disease  and  Jobs  for  those  who  are 
cured  are  an  lmix>rtant  part  of  keeping  these 
young  people  from  relapsing." 

Samaritan  House  struggles  to  survive  on 
voluntary  contributions. 

Father  Pltcaithly  has  been  Joined  in  the 
past  year  by  two  full-time  voluntary  aids 
who  are  men  of  the  cloth.  Rabbi  Richard 
Schachet  of  Laurelton  and  the  Rev.  Edmond 
Hurtas  of  Corona. 

The  clinic's  workers — group  therapists, 
counselors,  teachers — are  either  volunteers  or 
work  nights  for  far  less  than  their  normal 
salaries. 

Without  fully  adequate  facilities  or  suffi- 
cient funds,  Samaritan  House  Is  getting  in- 
credible results. 

I  did  not  believe  what  people  interested 
in  the  project — lawyers,  assistant  district  at- 
torneys and  social  workers — said :  "Father 
Pltcaithly  cures  50  to  60  percent  of  the  young 
people  he  takes  into  his  clinic." 

Week  after  week  I  visited  the  clinic,  check- 
ing personally  on  the  same  young  people  be- 
ing treated  there.  I  saw  some  "high"  oc- 
casionally. 

I  heard  the  sad  news  that  "Joe"  or  "Jane" 
was  arrested — or  recommitted  to  a  hospital 
for  "drying  out." 

But  I  saw  for  myself,  week  after  week  for 
almost  3  months,  something  that  "doesn't 
happen"  in  the  grim  business  of  arresting 
this  disease. 

More  than  half  of  the  ex-addicts  were  con- 
sistently "clean."  They  were  once  again  lead- 
ing normal,  useful  lives. 

Martha  Zellman,  president  of  the  Queens 
Women's  Bar  Association  and  an  assistant 
district  attorney,  has  been  one  of  Father 
Pltcalthly's  most  active  supporters. 

"Society  must  recognize  the  dollar  value  of 
this  .work,"  she  says,  "even  if  some  of  its 
members  fail  to  recognize  Its  social  value." 

"Every  day  an  addict  stays  away  from 
druge."  she  points  out,  "is  a  day  that  society 
saves  money  on  police,  hospitals,  and  Jails." 

"It  Is  a  day  when  society  saves  money  be- 
cause the  addict  doesn't  steal  to  pay  for  his 
habit. 

"And,"  she  adds,  "it  is  a  day  when  the 
young  ex-addlct's  parents  are  saved  from  an 
agony  only  an  addict's  mother  and  father 
know." 

Father  Pltcaithly  stresses  that  the  Corona 
Halfway  House  "is  not  a  full  program."  He 
needs  a  sheltered  halfway  house  in  the  com- 
munity where  young  addicts  can  be  taken  in 
for  full-time  care. 

And  a  complete  program,  he  feels,  must 
also  have  a  country  farm  where  the  young 
ex-addicts  can  live  for  a  year  in  a  clean, 
healthful  atmosphere  as  they  btilld  their 
resistance,   study,  and   learn  a  trade. 

He's  found  the  two  places,  the  Old  Steln- 
way  House  in  Astoria  for  the  sheltered  home, 
and  Ancramdale,  a  "ghost  town"  In  upstate 
New  York. 

If  he  gets  them,  he  has  promises  of  State 
and  Federal  funds. 

Those  funds  can  be  alloted  only  if  the  two 
locations  are  "open  for  business." 

So  far,  Father  Pltcaithly  and  his  supfKirters 
haven't  been  able  to  raise  the  funds  that 
would  start  a  program  geared  to  help  600 
youngsters  at  a  time — a  program  that  would 
then   get    Government   money. 

Nassau  Family  Court  Judge  Elizabeth 
Bass  Goldlng  says,  "We  should  be  treating 
at  least  500  youngsters — and  perhaps  a  lot 
more — right  now  In  a  treatment  center  like 
Father  Pltcalthly's.    It  is  long  overdue." 

Long  overdue  too,  the  Judge  stresses,  is  a 
forceful  educational  program  in  public  and 
high    schools    that    would    "actually    teach 


youngsters  what  they're  blundering  into  if 
they  experiment  with  pills  or  glue." 

The  Reverend  Joeeph  Sadowskl.  pastor  of 
St.  Mary  Gate  of  Heaven  Catholic  Church, 
Ozone  Park,  tried  months  ago  to  set  up  a 
nighttime  cUnlc  in  his  neighborhood  pat- 
terned after  Samaritan  House. 

He  failed,  "because  we  couldn't  find  space 
or  get  medical  help." 

Father  Pltcaithly  wants  the  public  to  un- 
derstand one  thing:  He  doesn't  think  Sa- 
maritan House  is  a  "cure-all." 

"This  disease  is  as  complex  as  cancer,"  he 
emphasizes.  "Our  system  of  help  is  useful 
only  for  the  ex-addict  who  recognizes  his 
problem  and  truly  wants  help.  There  must 
be  as  many  different  approaches  to  the  ad- 
dict's disease  as  there  are  for  the  different 
types  of  cancer." 

Medical  men  agree  with  the  clergymen. 
They  say  it  will  take  a  wide  spectrum  of 
treatment  methods,  ranging  from  chemicals 
now  being  used  experimentally  to  curb 
heroin  addiction  to  maximum  discipline 
clinics  behind  bars  to  cure  all  types  of  the 
disease. 

In  one  of  his  last  official  acts,  former 
Mayor  Wagner  released  a  22-polnt  program 
aimed  at  combating  narcotics  addiction  in 
New  York  City. 

The  plans  call  for  expanded  hospital  facili- 
ties and  treatment  in  jail.  There  was  a  rec- 
ommendation for  day  care  centers  for  addicts 
and  more  support  for  halfway  houses  like 
Samaritan. 

But  there  has  been  no  specific  action,  so 
far,  as  a  result  of  the  report 

Last  week.  Governor  Rockefeller  called  for 
an  Increased  assault  on  the  problem. 

And  Long  Island  leaders,  as  a  direct  result 
of  earlier  stories  in  this  series,  have  demand- 
ed— within  the  last  few  days — an  increased 
fight  against  the  disease  on  many  fronts, 
especially  through  treatment  centers  akin 
to  the  Samaritan  House  methdd. 

The  medical  men  who  have  been  the  prime 
researchers — and  battlers — against  the  dis- 
ease face  a  dilemma  a^  grave  as  Samaritan's 
battle  for  public  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy. 

Most  of  the  fresh,  hopeful  work  in  the 
field  Is  still  exf>erimental. 

Procedures  for  coping  with  this  new  disease 
still  need  more  research.  The  halfway 
houses,  for  example,  are  getting  good  results 
with  widely  varying  approaches  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  clean  ex-addict  wanting  help. 
It  will  still  take  much  time  and  intense 
study  to  synthesize  the  best  factors  from 
each  of  the  systems. 

Creation  of  new  treatment  facilities  will 
have  to  go  on  hand  In  hand  with  continuing 
research  into  this  as  yet  incompletely  under- 
stood disease. 

Hopefully,  with  the  growing  new  recogni- 
tion of  a  disease  that  is  many  diseases,  the 
day  will  come  soon  when  there  are  more 
medical  facilities  carefully  geared  to  the 
cure  of  Long  Island's  new  wave  of  young 
addicts. 

And,  hopefully,  when  that  day  comes. 
Samaritan  Halfway  House  won't  be  the  only 
outpatient  clinic  for  addlct.s  on  all  Long 
Island. 


DESPOILERS  OF  DEMOCRACY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  AsHBROOKr  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  returned  from  a  5 -day  trip  to 
Southern  Rhodesia.  I  saw  many  things 
there  which  opened  my  eyes  and  I  will 
make  a  report  on  this  at  a  later  date. 
Coming  back  on  the  plane,  however,  a 
more  eye-opening  experience  than  this 
trip  was  wrapped  up  In  the  hours  spent 
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leading  one  of  the  finest  books  I  have 
<ver  had  the  opportunity  to  open.  I 
I  ride  myseU  In  extensive  reading  and 
( Dunt  my  reading  In  the  hundreds  of 
lookB. 

In  Clark  R.  Mollenhoff's  "Despoilers 

<  f  Democracy"  the  public  has  the  very 
lest  opportunity  to  read  a  responsible 
I  ccount  of  what  Is  going  on  in  Wash- 
1  igton.  It  Is  docimiented  to  perfection 
I  nd  of  course  Clark  R.  Mollenhoff's  name 
:  I  synonymous  with  the  highest  tradition 

<  if  American  Journalism.  In  fact,  many 
( if  us  lament  that  there  are   too  few 

<  Hark  MollenhofTs  and  too  nmny  of  the 
I  ther  kind  In  the  fourth  estate  who  un- 
:  llnchlngly  accept  the  handout  news  re- 
:  eaae  and  the  glib  pronouncements  of  the 
;  lied  pipers  of  the  bureaucratic  agencies. 
:  Published  by  Doubleday  li  Co..  the  (5.95 

nvorted  In  this  book  would.  In  my  Judg- 
:  nent.  be  one  of  the  best  expenditures 
I  ny  Interested  citizen  could  make.  I 
]  leartlly  endorse  this  book  and  would  feel 
:  auch  better  about  the  future  of  this 
I  ountry  If  a  million  Americans  would 

vad   this   book    and    contemplate    its 
:aes8age. 
It  delves  Into  many  facets  of  the  Wash- 

ngton  scene  and  Is  a  searing  account 

if  wheeling  and  dealing  In  our  Capital. 
:  t  points  out  the  sheer  deceit  of  many  of 

lur  public  servants  such  as  Secretary 

fcNamara's  statement : 

Why  should  w«  tell  Ruula  that  the  Zeus 
lerelopment  may  not  be  satlafactory.  What 
re  ought  to  be  aaylng  is  that  we  have  the 
noet  perfect  antl-ICBM  syBtem  that  the 
luman  mind  wUl  ever  devise.  Instead  the 
mbllc  domain  la  already  full  of  statements 
hat  the  Zeua  may  not  be  satisfactory,  that 
t  has  deficiencies  (p.  28 ) . 

In  other  words,  lie  If  necessary  to  get 
foUT  message  across  and  make  it  look  like 
ve  are  In  a  more  favorable  defense  pos- 
ure  than  actually  is  the  case.  In  chap- 
«r  18,  Mr.  Mollenhoff  points  out  how 
}tate  Department  employees  Reilly. 
Sellsle,  and  Hill  lied  before  a  Senate 
»mmlttee  and  then  when  caught  sent 
etters  to  '"clarify"  or  "amplify"  their 
iarller  false  testimony.  They  were  lit- 
erally ordered  to  lie  by  their  superiors 
vho  furnished  legal  counsel  to  polish  up 
ixt  prevarication. 

There  was  one  big  problem.  A  man  by 
iie  name  of  Otto  Otepka  had  proven  to 
Senate  investigators  that  State  Depart- 
nent  officials  had  lied  under  oath.  He 
>roduced  the  documents  to  prove  it. 
^^at  happened?  Did  he  get  a  reward 
ind  the  malefactors  lose  their  Important 
xtsltions?  No — read  what  Clark  Mol- 
enhoff  writes  on  page  242 : 

From  then  on.  Otto  Otepka  was  In  trouble. 
His  office  was  bugged,  bis  telephone  was 
tapped,  he  was  put  under  tight  surveillance 
Security  officers  descended  upon  him.  ran- 
Mcked  his  desk,  his  office  safes,  and  then 
ousted  him  from  his  office.  His  secretary 
•ras  transferred  without  explanation  and  his 
private  secretarial  service  was  cut  ofT. 

This  is  only  a  part  of  the  story. 
Others  lied  when  asked,  saying  that  his 
phone  had  not  been  bugged.  Later. 
when  confronted  with  the  evidence,  they 
retracted.    Quite  a  picture.  Is  it  not? 

More  than  aiiythlng  else,  the  "De- 
spellers  of  Democracy"  points  out  the 
torturous  ordeal  that  good  Oovernment 
employees  must  go  through  when  they 


challenge  offlcialdom.  More  often  than 
not.  those  who  lie  to  cover  up  such  as 
John  P.  Reilly,  who  was  Otto  Otepka's 
chief  tormentor  in  the  State  Department, 
end  up  with  better  jobs.  As  Mr.  Mollen- 
hoff concluded : 

Otepka's  grinding  2-year  ordeal  held  out 
little  hope  for  Justice  for  any  career  employee 
who  believes  In  the  right  to  dissent  and  who 
has  the  courage  to  act  on  his  beliefs. 

Then  there  was  the  case  of  Mary  Kim- 
brough  Jones  which  is  cited  on  page  109 
in  chapter  8,  "The  Lies  of  Texas  Are 
Upon  Us" — note  that  the  word  is  "lies" 
and  not  "eyes ' — and  is  a  sordid  chapter 
in  autocratic  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  Mollenhoff  describes  the  incident 
thusly : 

On  April  24.  Hales  had  a  talk  with  his  sec- 
retary, Mary  Klmbrough  Jones,  a  51-year-old 
woman  who  had  been  an  employee  of  the 
Department  for  25  years.  He  confided  to  her 
the  troubles  he  was  having  about  his  office 
files  since  he  had  voiced  his  suspicions  to 
Secretary  Freeman's  aid.  Next  day  after 
Hales  had  been  locked  out.  some  of  Freeman's 
staff  membe.'-s  came  to  his  office  to  take  cus- 
tody of  the  flies  containing  the  Estes  reports. 
Miss  Jones  protested  loudly.  Following  a 
confusing  altercation,  she  was  forcibly  re- 
moved, taken  to  the  office  of  Dr  Lee  K.  Bu- 
chanan, chief  of  the  Department's  health  di- 
vision, and  locked  in.  A  short  time  later,  she 
was  taken  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Gen- 
eral Hospital  and  confined  in  a  mental  ward. 

Recognize  some  of  those  names? 
Hales  of  course  is  N.  Battle  Hales,  Agri- 
culture Department  employee  who  had 
the  temerity  to  think  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  Billy  Sol  Estes  case. 
As  in  the  case  of  Otepka,  the  tormentor 
fared  well,  the  valiant  employee  got  the 
ax.    As  Mr.  Mollenhoff  pointed  out: 

There  was  little  postscript  to  the  whole 
shabby  episode.  While  H.iles  was  beltig  de- 
nied his  In-grade  promotion,  Horace  Godfrey, 
one  of  those  who  had  been  most  vociferous 
In  seeking  to  discredit  H.ilee.  was  given  a  Dis- 
tinguished Service  .\ward  for  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  .Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  •  •  •  It  was  futUe 
to  complain  Agriculture  Secretary  Free- 
man was  not  to  be  detoured  frcm  the  politi- 
cian's course  of  rewarding  his  friendly  pro- 
tector and  punishing  his  subordinate  who,  as 
Senator  WnxiAMs  explained,  "committed  the 
unforgivable  sin  of  giving  Congress  some  In- 
formation about  skullduggery  in  his  Depart- 
ment" 

Then  there  is  the  foreign  aid  chapter 
on  Jerry  Jackis,  vigilant  employee  of  For- 
eign Operations  Administration,  who 
made  the  mistake  of  seeing  American 
goods  being  used  in  a  Communist  project 
in  Cambodia.  Reporting  this,  he  found 
the  bureaucratic  machinery  de.scend 
upon  him  with  lies,  evasions,  unfilled  and 
lost  reports,  efforts  to  harass,  and  so 
forth.  It  took  a  congressional  commit- 
tee to  help  rectify  the  wrong  and  ihow 
that  Jackis  was  a  victim  of  a  superior. 
Marlin  Haas,  who  .showed  "in.stitutlonal 
loyalty"  to  undercut  Jackis  in  his  efforts 
to  do  the  proper  thing.  Re.sult — well, 
once  more  the  .sordid  story  of  bureauc- 
racy Is  cited: 

It  would  be  reassuring  to  report  that 
Jerry  Jackis  was  put  to  work  by  AID 
In  the  area  of  his  demonstrated  com- 
petence— tracking  down  evidence  of  misuse 
of  foreign  aid  money  He  was.  unfortu- 
nately, shuttled  about  In  the  agency  In 
Washington     Jackis  received  no  investigative 


duties,  no  promotions.  His  efforts  to  obtain 
overseas  asslgnmente  were  always  met  with 
the  stock  explanation  that  no  suitable  post 
could  be  found  to  utilize  his  talents. 

Again,  his  tormentor,  his  bureaucratic 
superior  who  took  the  Department  line 
against  JEickis  received  a  promotion  and, 
as  Mr.  Mollenhoff  put  It : 

The  6-year  struggle  of  Jerry  Jackis  was 
over.  Bureaucracy  had  triumphed  over  the 
career  Government  employee  who  challenged 
his  superiors  and  gave  Congress  the  facte  on 
Government  mismanagement. 

Then  there  Is  the  Bobby  Baker  saga. 
This  chapter  alone  makes  the  book  a 
must  on  any  good  citizen's  reading  list. 
As  In  the  case  of  Hales,  Jackis,  Otepka, 
and  Mrs.  Jones,  the  only  one  to  ever  be 
reprimanded  or  to  suffer  from  the  LJB.J.- 
•Walter  Jenkins-Don  Reynolds  kickback 
scheme  which  was  arranged  to  funnel 
commission  money  on  the  President's 
$100,000  life  insurance  policy  back  to 
Texas  from  the  Maryland  agency  was 
the  man  In  the  squeeze,  Don  Reynolds. 
He  had  to  pay.  buy  a  hi-fl  set.  and  then 
suffer  the  consequences  while  others 
looked  on  with  Impunity. 

Yes.  there  is  a  story  to  tell.  I  have 
seen  most  of  it  and  can  attest  to  what 
Clark  Mollenhoff  is  sajdng.  He  sums  up 
his  thesis  very  well  in  the  first  chapter 
and  it  is  a  challenge  to  all  of  us.  especially 
the  public  whose  apathy  allows  all  of  this 
to  happen.   He  noted; 

I  am  not  so  naive  that  I  believe  we  can 
eliminate  all  corruption  In  government. 
This  Is  as  Impossible  as  abolishing  sin.  There 
will  always  be  people  seeking  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  friendships,  of  political  or  cash 
payoffs,  to  win  large  Government  contracts 
or  otherwise  Increase  their  personal  estate. 
The  point,  however.  Is  that  we  must  not  be- 
gin to  accept  corruption  or  mismanagement 
as  the  normal  way  of  doing  things,  or  It  will 
destroy  us. 

Yes.  Clark  Mollenhoff  has  performed 
a  great  service  for  America.  I  doubt  that 
he  will  get  many  prizes  in  Washington 
for  what  he  has  to  say  about  the  Billy 
Sol  Estes  affair,  TFX,  Otepka,  Secretary 
McNamara,  and  other  examples  where 
people  take  public  service  as  a  mandate 
for  personal  power  and  dominion  but  I 
want  to  go  on  record  thanking  him  for 
what  he  has  done.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  this  warning  parallels  what  I  have 
been  saying  for  many  years.  On  page  2. 
he  puts  the  issue  very  precisely  when  he 
says: 

I  fear  that  we  are  In  real  danger  of  losing 
the  enlightened  concern  needed  to  save  our- 
selves. I  fear  that  most  citizens  are  confused 
by  the  bigness  and  complexity  of  govern- 
mental operations  and  fall  to  distinguish  be- 
tween good  government  and  clever  public 
relations.  I  fear  that  there  Is  too  much  de- 
bilitating cynicism  In  the  land  and  too  little 
understanding  of  the  Importance  of  honest 
government. 

Yes.  read  the  "Despoilers  of  Democ- 
racy" and  judge  for  yourself.  You  may 
not  like  what  you  read  but  you  will  be 
far  better  off  for  having  read  it. 


ADVICE  FROM  TWO  GREAT 
DEMOCRATS 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  just  marked  the  30th  anniversary  of 
the  famous  "take  a  walk"  speech  which 
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found  that  great  American.  Al  Smith, 
speaking  to  the  people  on  what  was 
happening  to  his  beloved  Democrat 
Party.  I  know  a  little  about  that  be- 
cause my  father  was  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress at  that  time  and  as  a  Democrat 
was  expressing  similar  misgivings.  AJ 
Smith  put  the  matter  in  its  simplest 
form  when  he  asked: 

Just  get  the  platform  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  get  the  platform  of  the  Socialist 
Party  and  lay  them  down  on  your  dining 
room  table,  side  by  side,  and  get  a  heavy 
lead  pencil  and  scratch  out  the  word 
"Democrat"  and  scratch  out  the  word 
•'Socialist"  and  let  the  two  platforms  lay 
there.  Then  study  the  record  of  the  present 
administration  to  date.  After  you  have 
done  that,  make  up  your  mind  to  pick  up 
the  platform  that  more  nearly  squares  with 
the  record  and  you  will  put  your  hand  on 
the  Socialist  platform.  You  don't  dare 
touch  the  Democratic  platform. 

Al  Smith  was  100  percent  correct.  His 
party  took  the  entire  package  of  the 
Socialists  and  has  been  masquerading 
ever  since. 

He  summarized  the  thinking  of  many 
good  Jeffersonian  Democrats  when  he 
said: 

Now,  It  Is  all  right  with  me  If  they  want  to 
disguise  themselves  as  Norman  Thomas  or 
Karl  Marx,  or  Lenin,  or  any  of  the  rest  of 
that  bunch,  but  what  I  won't  stand  for  Is 
to  let  them  march  under  the  banner  of 
Jefferson,  Jackson,  or  Cleveland. 

They  have  marched  under  this  barmer. 
The  tragedy  of  it  is  that  they  were  pikers 
in  those  days.  Any  comparison  to  the 
Democrat  Party  of  today  with  its  total 
commitment  to  the  ill-fated  Socialist 
program  which  has  torn  down  all  illu- 
sions of  ever  being  the  party  of  Jefferson 
is  purely  coincidental.  Al  Smith  would 
indeed  be  weeping  to  look  at  the  record 
of  his  successors.  I  am  enclosing  his 
speech  with  these  remarks  because  it 
could  be  delivered  today  and  sound  like 
it  is  current.  Change  a  few  lines  here 
and  there  and  he  could  be  going  on  tele- 
vision to  talk  to  his  fellow  Democrats  on 
January  25,  1966,  rather  than  that  date 
in  1936.  Of  course,  change  their  $10  bil- 
lion budget  to  $100  billion  and  multiply 
the  1936  bureaucracy  by  10  and  get  the 
picture. 

His  conclusion  is  quite  ominous  be- 
cause his  faith  that  the  Constitution 
would  not  be  rejected  was  hardly  well 
placed.  Leading  Democrats  now  call  the 
Constitution  an  antiquated  document, 
something  which  hobbles  the  President. 
Poor  Al,  his  faith  was  misplaced.  Note 
his  final  plea  in  that  wonderful  speech: 

Now  In  conclusion,  let  me  give  this  solemn 
warning:  There  can  be  only  one  capital, 
Washington  or  Moscow.  There  can  be  only 
one  atmosphere  of  government,  the  clear, 
pure  fresh  air  of  free  America  or  the  foul 
breath  of  communistic  Russia.  There  can  be 
only  one  flag,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  or  the 
R«d  flag  of  the  godless  Union  of  the  Soviet. 
There  can  be  only  one  national  anthem. 
The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  or  the  "Inter- 
nationale." There  can  be  only  one  victor.  If 
the  Constitution  wins,  we  win.  But  If  the 
Constitution—stop.  Stop  there.  The  Con- 
stitution can't  lose.  The  fact  Is,  It  has  al- 
''ady  won,  but  the  news  has  not  reached  cer- 
tain ears. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  modern  day  Demo- 
crat-Socialists should  reread  this  speech 


of  a  great  American  who  put  his  country 
first.  Judging  by  the  events  of  the  past 
30  years,  it  has  been  quite  prophetic. 
Apologists  for  Russia  who  claim  that 
godless  tyranny  is  reforming  or  matur- 
ing should  heed  the  advice  from  that 
great  American,  Al  Smith. 

HATTON    SUMMERS   SPEAKS   TO    HIS   PABTY 

Then,  too,  there  was  another  great 
American.  Hatton  W.  Summers,  who  was 
a  Member  of  Congress  from  the  great 
State  of  Texas  from  1913  to  1947  and  for 
14  years  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  recall  once  when  my  dad 
said: 

Hat  Summers  Is  the  salt  of  the  earth  and 
one  of  the  most  honorable  men  I  ever  met. 

He  was  a  patriot  and  a  statesman  and 
in  his  fine  book  "The  Private  Citizen  and 
His  Democracy,"  published  in  1959,  he 
too  gave  his  fellow  Democrats  some  ad- 
vice worth  listening  to.  He  put  the  issue 
vei-y  clearly  when  he  stated : 

If  we  could  be  sufficiently  aroused  as  a  peo- 
ple to  open  our  eyes  and  look,  we  would  see 
that  "It  Is  happening  to  us" — happening  to 
our  democracy — and  with  a  rapidity  and  com- 
pleteness unequaled  In  the  history  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  those  democracies  which  no 
longer  exist.  We  would  see  that  we  are  de- 
stroying our  States — the  only  agencies  of  gen- 
eral democratic  government  In  our  system — 
by  taking  from  them  by  usurpation  and  sur- 
render, legislative  enactment  and  Judicial 
construction,  those  powers  and  responsibil- 
ities which  are  Indispensable  elements  of  gov- 
ernmental sovereignty,  and  by  tapping 
sources  of  necessary  State  revenue,  chan- 
neling the  money  Into  the  Federal  Treasury, 
and  sending  a  part  of  it  back  to  the  States 
loaded  with  Federal  power.  That  Federal 
power  is  not  limited  to  the  money  returned 
to  the  States  but  extends  even  to  State  ap- 
propriations. 

Yes,  Hatton  Summers  was  a  concerned 
Democrat  who  looked  upon  what  was 
happening  with  a  sense  of  urgency  and 
told  his  fellow  Americans  to  heed  the 
telltale  warnings  which  are  everywhere 
in  our  society. 

He  put  his  finger  on  the  real  problem 
of  our  day  and  age — apathy— when  he 
wrote  this  stirring  reminder: 

The  most  disturbing  thing  in  our  general 
situation,  the  moet  dangerous,  and  the  most 
difficult  to  do  anything  about.  Is  the  simi- 
larity of  our  attitude  and  conduct  to  those  of 
peoples  of  other  times  who  have  moved  with 
closed  eyes  and  deafened  ears  to  their  own 
destruction.  They  would  not  look.  Thev 
would  not  listen.  The  warnings  of  history, 
the  admonitions  of  coramonsense,  they  would 
not  heed.  Nothing  could  turn  them  back. 
Sometimes  they  were  aroused  and  turned 
back  before  It  was  too  late;  sometimes  at  the 
very  brink  of  disaster;  sometimes  they  tried 
to  turn  back,  but  it  was  too  late.  'It  did 
happen  to  them." 

Others  like  the  late  Senator  Jim  Reed, 
of  Missouri,  also  spoke  to  the  Democrat 
Party  and  told  them  to  forsake  the  So- 
cialist yoke  which  was  being  forced  upon 
them.  Al  Smith  alluded  to  the  "chorus 
of  yes  men  in  Congress."  while  today  it  is 
properly  called  the  rubberstamp  Con- 
gress. Erosion  of  the  system  of  separa- 
tion of  checks  and  balances  has  become 
greater  each  year  as,  in  the  words  of  Jim 
Reed,  we  get  more  and  more  congres- 
sional "White  House  cats  who.  for  a  little 
cream  from  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 


will  put  the  best  Interests  of  their  country 
aside." 

Yes.  we  enter  the  season  of  the  Lincoln 
and  Jefferson  Day  banquet  speeches. 
The  specter  at  the  Jefferson  Day  ban- 
quets will  be  the  sounds  of  these  great 
men  from  the  past  who  spoke  out  not 
only  for  their  party,  but  for  America. 
How  true  rings  the  statement  of  Hatton 
Summers  when  he  wrote: 

As  a  people,  we  do  not  know  what  these 
statesmen  were  talking  about. 

It  is  indeed  hard  to  sell  values  or  mo- 
rality. The  clarion  call  of  the  handout 
is  all  consuming  to  the  politician  and  the 
apathetic  public.  Yet  it  is  worthwhile  in 
this  year,  30  years  after  Al  Smith's  great 
speech  and  20  years  after  the  retirement 
of  Hatton  Summers,  to  take  a  good  look 
at  what  these  two  fine  Democrats  had  to 
say.  Many  of  you  will  not  want  to  take 
a  look,  because  I  am  very  sure  that  the 
shoe  will  fit  too  snugly.  Try  it  on  for  size 
and  look  at  where  your  party  has  gone. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
the  speech  of  Al  Smith  and  one  of  the 
concluding  chapters  from  Hatton  Sum- 
mers' fine  book : 

Alfred  E.  SMrrH's  Talk  to  the  American 
People.  Delivered  in  Washington,  DC, 
January  25,  1936 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks  let  me  make 
one  thing  perfectly  clear.  I  am  not  a  can- 
didate for  any  nomination  by  any  party 
at  any  time,  and  what  Is  more  I  do  not  In- 
tend to  even  lift  my  right  hand  to  secure 
any  nomination  from  any  party  at  any  time. 

Further  than  that  I  have  no  ax  to"  grind. 
There  is  nothing  personal  in  this  whole  per- 
formance so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  have 
no  feeling  against  any  man.  woman,  or  child 
In  the  United  States. 

I  am  In  possession  of  supreme  happiness 
and  comfort.  I  represent  no  group,  no  man, 
and  I  speak  for  no  man  or  no  group,  but  I 
do  speak  for  what  I  believe  to  be  the  best 
Interests  of  the  great  rank  and  file  of  the 
American  people  in  which  class  I  belong. 

1  am  here  tonight,  also,  because  I  have  a 
great  love  for  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  love  It  for  what  I  know  it  has  meant  to 
mankind  since  the  day  of  Its  Institution. 
WHY  smith  loves  amxbica 

I  love  it  because  I  feel  It  has  grown  to  be 
the  great  stabilizing  force  in  world  clvUlza- 
tlon.  I  love  It  above  everything  else  for  the 
opportunity  that  It  offers  to  every  man  and 
every  woman  that  desires  to  take  advantage 
of  It.  No  man  that  I  know  of  or  that  I  have 
probably  e\er  read  of  has  any  more  reason 
to  love  It  than  I  have.  It  kept  the  gateway 
open  for  me;  It  Is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  throughout  the  country,  and  I 
do  not  state  It  boastfully,  becaiise  It  Is  well 
known,  that,  deprived  by  poverty  in  my  early 
years  of  an  education,  that  gateway  showed 
me  how  it  was  possible  to  go  from  a  news- 
boy on  the  sidewalks  of  New  York  to  the 
governorship  of  the  greatest  State  In  the 
Union. 

Now  listen;  I  have  5  children  and  I  have 
10  grandchildren  and  you  take  it  from  me.  1 
want  that  gate  left  open  not  alone  for  mme. 
I  am  not  selfish  about  It.  not  for  a  minute! 
but  for  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  country  and 
In  that  respect  I  am  not  different  from  every 
father  and  mother  In  the  United  States. 

Think  It  over  for  a  minute.  Ptgxire  It 
out  for  yourself.  It  Is  possible  for  your 
children's  successes  to  be  your  successes. 
I  remember  distinctly  my  first  Inauguration 
as  Governor  of  New  York.  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  young  folks  tmderstood  It  thor- 
oughly, but  there  were  three  people  at  that 
Inauguration  that  did  imderstand  It,  and  one 
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WM  my  motbar.  tlie  other  «u  my  alBter. 

aad  the  third  wm  my  wUe.  They  under- 
•tood.  They  were  with  me  In  all  the  early 
itruggle*. 

Wow.  I  am  here  tor  another  reaeon.  I  am 
bere  because  I  am  a  Democrat. 

I  waa  bom  in  the  Democratic  Party  and 
I  ezpact  to  die  In  It.  And  I  waa  attracted 
to  tt  In  my  youth  because  I  was  led  to  be- 
lieve that  no  man  owned  It.  Further  than 
that,  that  no  group  of  men  owned  it,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  that  It  belonged  to  all  the 
plain  people  in  the  United  States. 

PUT  PATUOTtSM  ABOVX   PA«TISAN3KIP 

It  la  not  easy  for  me  to  atand  up  here  to- 
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Even  our  Republican  frtenda,  and  I  Itnow 
many  or  ihem — they  talk  to  me  freely,  we 
have  our  little  confldencee  among  ourselves — 
they  have  all  agreed  that  It  Is  the  meet  com- 
pact, the  most  direct  and  the  most  intelli- 
gent political  platform  that  was  ever  put 
forth  by  any  political  party  In  this  country. 

The  Republican  platform  was  10  times  as 
long.  It  was  stulTy.  It  waa  unreadable,  and 
in  many  points,  not  understandable.  No 
administration  in  the  history  of  the  country 
came  Into  power  with  a  more  simple,  a  more 
clear,  or  a  more  Inescapable  mandate  than 
did  the  party  that  was  inaugurated  on  the 
4th  of  March  In  1933. 

And  listen,  no  candidate  in  the  history  of 


night    and    talk    to    the    American    peope      ^^^  country  ever  pledged  himself  more  un- 

acalnat  th«  Democratic  admlnlatratlon.  This     equivocally  to  his  party  platform  than  did 

U  not  ttLMj.     It  hurta  me.     But  I  can  can     ^^^  President  who  was  Inaugurated  on  that 

upon  Innumerable  witnesses  to  testify  to  the 

fact  that  during  my  whole  public  life  I  put 

patrlotlam  above  partleanahlp.    And  when  I 

see  danger.  I  My  danger,  that  Is  the  stop, 

look,  and  llat«n  to  the  fundamenUl  prlncl- 

plaa  upon  which   this  Government  of   ours 

was  organixad;  It  la  difficult  for  me  to  refrain 

from  speaking  up. 

What  are  these  dangers  that  I  see?  The 
first  la  the  arrangement  of  class  against  class. 
It  has  been  freely  predicted  that  if  we  were 
erer  to  have  clvU  strife  again  In  this  coun- 
try, it  would  come  from  the  appeal  to  pas- 
sion and  prejudices  that  comes  from  the  dem- 
•gofB  that  would  Incite  one  class  of  our 
people  against  the  other. 

In  my  time  I  have  met  some  good  and  bad 
industrialists;  I  have  met  some  good  and  bad 
financiers,  but  I  have  also  met  some  good 
and  bad  laborers,  and  this  I  know,  that  per- 
manent prosperity  U  dependent  upon  both 
capital  and  labor  alike. 

And  I  also  know  that  there  can  be  no  per- 
manent proaperlty  In  this  country  until  In- 
dustry U  able  to  employ  labor,  and  there  cer- 
tainly can  be  no  permanent  recovery  upon 
any  governmental  theory  of  soak  the  rich  or 
soak  the  poor. 

Kven  the  children  in  our  high  schools— 
and  let  It  be  said  to  the  glory  of  our  educa- 
tional institutions — that  even  the  children 
in  our  high  schooU  know  that  you  cant  soak 
capital  without  K>^^i"g  labor  at  the  same 

A  OOVkaNMKNT   BT    Btr«»AtJC*AT8 


Well,  here  we  are. 

Millions  and  millions  of  Democrats  Just 
like  myself,  all  over  the  country,  still  believe 
In  that  platform.  And  what  we  want  to 
know  Is  why  It  wasn't  carried  out? 

And  listen.  There  Is  only  one  man  in  the 
United  States  of  America  that  can  answer 
that  question.  It  won't  do  to  pass  It  down 
to  an  Under  Secretary.  I  won't  even  recog- 
nize him  when  I  hear  his  name.  I  won't 
know  where  he  came  from  I  will  be  sure 
that  he  never  lived  down  In  my  district. 

Now,  let  us  wander  for  awhile  and  let's 
take  a  look  at  that  platform,  and  let's  see 
what  happened  to  It  Here  is  how  It  started 
out: 

"We  believe  that  a  party  platform  Is  a 
covenant  with  the  people,  to  be  faithfully 
kept  by  the  party  when  entrusted  with  power, 
and  that  the  people  are  entitled  to  know 
In  plain  words  the  terms  of  contract  to  which 
they  are  asked  to  subscribe. 

"The  Democratic  Party  solemjily  promises 
by  appropriate  action  to  put  Into  effect  the 
principles,  ptollcles,  and  reforms  herein  ad- 
vocated and  to  eradicate  the  political  meth- 
ods and  practices  herein  condemned  " 

My  friends,  these  are  what  we  call  fighting 
words.  At  the  time  that  that  platform  went 
through  the  air  and  over  the  wire,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  were  In  the  lowest 
possible  depths  of  despair,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  looked  to  them  like  the  star 
of  hope:  It  looked  like  the  rising  sun  In  the 
east  to  the  mariner  on  the  bridge  of  a  ship 


Tha  na«t  thing  that  I  view  as  being  dan 
gerous  to  our  national  weU-belng  Is  govern 
ment  by  bureaucracy  Instead  of  what  we  have     after  a  terrible  night. 
been  taught  to  look  for,  government  by  law.         But  what  happened  to  It? 

Just  let  me  quote  something  from  the 
PrMldent'a  meaaage  to  Congress: 

*ln  84  months  we  have  built  up  new  In- 
struments ot  public  power  In  the  hands  of 
the  people's  government.  This  power  Is 
wholwome  and  proper,  but  in  the  hands  of 
p<dltlcal  puppets  of  an  economic  autocracy. 
sueh  power  would  provide  shackles  for  the 
llbortlaa  at  our  people." 

How  I  Interpret  that  to  mean.  If  you  are 
going  to  have  an  autocrat,  take  me;  but  be 
vary  careful  about  the  other  fellow. 

Tljare  la  a  complete  answer  to  that,  and  It 
rlaea  In  the  minds  of  the  great  rank  and  file. 
and  that  anawv  U  Juat  this:  We  will  never 
in  this  country  tolerate  any  laws  that  pro- 
vide shackles  for  our  people. 

We  don't  want  any  autocraU.  either  In  or 
out  o*  ofllce.    We  wouldn't  even  take  a  good 


The  naxt  danger  that  la  apparent  to  me  Is 
the  vaat  building  up  of  new  bureaus  of  Oov- 
•mment.  draining  resources  of  our  people  In 
a  common  pool  of  redUtrlbutlng  them,  not 
by  any  procMS  of  law,  but  by  the  whim  of 
a  buraaucratlc  autocracy. 

THk  193*  FlJkTTOaM 

Well  now.  what  am  I  here  for?  I  am  here 
not  to  find  fault.  Anybody  can  do  that.  I 
am  taara  to  maka  suggeatlona.  What  would 
I  have  my  party  do?  I  would  have  them  re- 
aatabUah  and  rvdaeUre  the  prlndplea  that 
they  put  forth  In  that  IBSa  platform. 


BOONOMT    IN    OOVXaNMKNT 

Plrst  plank:  "We  advocate  Immediate  and 
drastic  reduction  of  governmental  expendi- 
tures by  abolishing  useless  commissions  and 
offices,  consolidating  departments  and  bu- 
reaus, and  eliminating  extravagances  to  ac- 
complish a  saving  of  not  less  than  25  i)ercent 
In  the  coet  of  the  Federal  Government. " 

Well,  now,  what  Is  the  fact?  No  offices 
w«re  consolidated,  no  bureaus  were  elimi- 
nated, but  on  the  other  hand,  the  alphabet 
was  exhausted.  The  creation  of  new  de- 
partments— and  this  Is  sad  news  for  the  tax- 
payer— the  cost,  the  ordinary  coet,  what  we 
refer  to  as  housekeeping  coet,  over  and  above 
all  emergencies — that  ordinary  hovisekeep- 
Ing  cost  of  Government  Is  greater  today  than 
It  has  ever  been  in  any  time  In  the  hlstcay 
of  the  Republic. 

THB    tTNBALANCED    BUTWIT 

Another  plank:  "We  favor  maintenance 
of  the  national  credit  by  a  Federal  budget 
annually  balanced  on  the  basis  of  accurate 
Federal  estimate  within  revenue." 

How  can  you  balance  a  budget  if  you  In- 
sist upon  spending  more  money  than  you 
take  In?  Even  the  Increased  revenue  wont 
go  to  balance  the  budget,  because  It  Is 
hocked  before  you  receive  It.  What  Is  worse 
than  that? 

We  have  borrowed.  We  owe  socnethlng. 
We  have  borrowed  so  that  we  have  reached 


a  new  high  peak  of  Federal  Indebtedness  for 
all  time. 

Well,  that  wouldn't  annoy  me  so  very 
much  ordinarily.  When  I  was  Governor  of 
New  York  they  found  a  lot  of  fault  with  me 
because  I  borrowed  a  lot  of  money.  That 
wouldnt  worry  me  If  It  solved  our  problem 
and  we  were  out  of  trouble;  I  would  say 
"All  right,  let  'er  go."  But  the  sin  of  It  Is 
that  we  have  the  Indebtedness  and  at  the 
end  of  3  years  we  are  Just  where  we  started. 

And  the  farmers  and  the  farm  problem  we 
still  have  ■with  us. 

WHO    wm.    PAT    THI    DEBT? 

Now  here  Is  something  that  I  want  to  say 
to  the  rank  and  file.  There  are  three  classes 
of  people  In  this  country;  there  are  the  poor 
and  the  rich,  and  In  between  the  two  Is  what 
has  often  been  referred  to  as  the  great 
backbone  of  America,  that  is  the  plain 
fellow. 

That  la  the  fellow  that  makes  from  $100 
a  month  up  to  the  man  that  draws  down 
$5,000  or  $6,000  a  year. 

Now,  there  Is  a  great  big  army.  Forget 
the  rich;  they  cant  pay  this  debt.  If  you 
took  everything  they  have  away  from  them, 
they  couldn't  pay  It;  they  haven't  got  enough. 
There  Is  no  use  talking  about  the  poor;  they 
will  never  pay  It.  because  they  have  nothing. 

This  debt  Is  going  to  be  paid  by  that  great 
big  middle  class  that  we  refer  to  as  the 
backbone  and  the  rank  and  file,  and  the 
sin  of  It  Is  they  aren't  going  to  know  that  they 
are  paying  It.  It  Is  going  to  come  to  them 
In  the  form  of  Indirect  and  hidden  taxation. 
It  win  come  to  them  in  the  coet  of  living,  in 
the  cost  of  clothing.  In  the  cost  of  every  ac- 
tivity that  they  enter  into,  and  because  It 
Is  not  a  direct  tax,  they  won't  think  they're 
paying  It,  but  take  It  from  me,  they  are 
going  to  pay  for  It. 

WHAT  ABOUT  STATES  RIOH'rS? 

Another  plank:  "We  advocate  the  exten- 
sion of  Federal  credit  to  the  States  to  pro- 
vide unemployment  relief  where  the  dimin- 
ishing resources  of  the  State  make  It  Im- 
possible for  them  to  provide  for  their  needs." 

That  waa  pretty  plain.  That  was  a  rec- 
ognition In  the  national  convention  of  the 
rights  of  the  States.  But  how  Is  It  Inter- 
preted? The  Federal  Government  took  over 
most  of  the  relief  problems,  some  of  them 
useful  and  most  of  them  useless.  They 
started  out  to  prime  the  pump  for  Industry 
In  order  to  absorb  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed, and  at  the  end  of  3  years  their  em- 
ployment affirmative  policy  Is  absolutely 
nothing  better  than  the  negative  policy  of 
the  administration  that  preceded  It. 

"We  favor  unemployment  and  old-age  In- 
surance under  State  laws." 

Now  let  me  make  myself  perfectly  clear  so 
that  no  demagog  or  no  crackpot  In  the 
next  week  or  so  will  be  able  to  say  anything 
about  my  attitude  on  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion. I  am  In  favor  of  It.  And  I  take  my 
hat  off  to  no  man  in  the  United  States  on 
the  question  of  legislation  beneficial  to  the 
poor,  the  weak,  the  sick,  or  the  afflicted,  or 
women  and  children. 

Because  why?  I  started  out  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  when  I  had  very  few  followers 
In  my  State,  and  during  that  period  I  advo- 
cated, fought  for,  introduced  as  a  legislator 
and  finally  as  Governor  for  8  long  years, 
signed  more  progressive  legislation  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  men,  women,  and  children  than 
any  man  In  the  State  of  New  York. 

UNCON8TITUTIONAI,    MXASXHOS.   XJItrmJTLIXD 
PLZOOCS 

And  the  sin  of  this  whole  thing,  and  the 
part  of  It  that  worries  me  and  gives  me  con- 
cern Is  that  this  haphazard,  hurry-up  pas- 
sage of  legislation  is  never  going  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  for  which  It  was  designed 
and— bear  this  in  mind,  follow  the  plat- 
form— under  State  laws. 

Here  Is  another  one:  "We  promise  the  en- 
actment of  every  constitutional  measure  that 
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will  aid  the  farmers  to  receive  for  their  basic 
farm  commodities,  prices  In  excess  of  cost." 

Well,  what  is  the  use  of  talking  about 
that?  "Promise  every  constitutional  meas- 
ure." The  Supreme  Court  disposed  of  that 
within  the  last  couple  of  weeks,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  papers  the  other  day  some  brilliant 
individual  has  conceived  the  Idea  of  how  to 
get  around  the  Constitution.  We  are  going 
to  have  48  AAA's,  one  for  each  State. 

The  day  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided that  case  I  left  my  office  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  a  board  of  trustees  of  a  hospital 
downtown  that  I  am  Intereted  In.  and  as  I 
stepped  Into  the  taxlcab  the  driver  was  read- 
ing the  extra:  "Supreme  Court  declares  AAA 
unconstitutional." 

We  rode  along  for  a  few  minutes,  and, 
abou  -  3  blocks  from  my  office,  we  got  caught 
by  a  red  light,  the  taxi  driver  turned  around 
and  looked  at  me  and  he  said : 

"Governor,  ain't  there  any  lawyers  In  Con- 
gress any  more?" 

Just  then  the  light  changed  and  I  was 
afraid  to  answer  him  for  fear  I  might  discon- 
cert him.  But  I  was  all  ready  to  say,  "Yes, 
son.  but  they  don't  function." 

We  have  now  another  plank:  "Wo  advo- 
cate strengthening  and  Impartial  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust  laws." 

What  happened?  Why.  the  NRA  Just  put 
a  gas  bag  on  the  antitrust  laws  and  put 
them  fast  asleep  and  nobody  said  anything 
about  It.  I  don't  know  whether  they  are 
good  or  whether  they  are  bad.  but  I  know 
they  didn't  work. 

Another  one:  "We  promise  the  removal  of 
Government  from  all  fields  of  private  enter- 
prise except  where  necessary  to  develop  pub- 
lic works  and  national  resources  In  the  com- 
mon Interest." 

NRA:  A  vast  octopus  set  up  by  Govern- 
ment, that  wound  its  arms  around  all  the 
business  of  the  country,  paralyzed  big  busi- 
ness, and  choked  little  business  to  death. 

Did  you  read  In  the  papers  a  short  time 
ago  where  somebody  said  that  business  was 
going  to  get  a  breathing  spell? 

What  Is  the  meaning  of  that?  And  where 
did  that  expression  arise? 

111  tell  you  where  It  comes  from.  It  comes 
from  the  prize  ring.  When  the  aggressor  Is 
punching  the  head  off  the  other  fellow  he 
suddenly  takes  compassion  on  him  and  he 
gives  him  a  breathing  spell  before  he  delivers 
the  knockout  wallop. 

WASTKItTL  EXTaAVAGANCE 

Here  Is  another  one:  "We  condemn  the 
open  and  covert  resistance  of  administrative 
ofBclals  to  every  effort  made  by  congressional 
committees  to  curtail  the  extravagant  ex- 
penditures of  Goverrunent  and  Improvident 
subsidies  granted  to  private  Interests." 

Now,  Jtist  between  otu-selves,  do  you  know 
any  administrative  officer  that  has  tried  to 
stop  Congress  from  appropriating  money? 
Do  you  think  there  has  been  any  desire  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  curtail  appropria- 
tions? 

Why,  not  at  all.  The  fact  Is  that  Congress 
threw  them  right  and  left — didn't  even  teU 
what  they  were  for. 

And  the  truth,  further.  Is  that  every  ad- 
ministrative officer  sought  to  get  all  that  he 
possibly  could  In  order  to  expand  the  activ- 
ities of  his  own  office  and  throw  the  money 
of  the  people  right  and  left.  And  as  to 
subsidies,  why,  never  at  any  time  to  the  his- 
tory of  this  or  any  other  country  were  there 
so  many  subsidies  granted  to  private  groups, 
and  on  such  a  huge  scale. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  most  of  the 
cases  now  pending  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  revolve  around  the  point  whether  or 
not  it  is  proper  for  Congress  to  tax  all  the 
people  to  pay  subsidies  to  a  particular  group. 

Here  is  another  one:  "We  condemn  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  Farm  Board,  its  disastrous 
action  which  made  the  Government  a  specu- 
lator of  farm   products,   and   the   unsound 


policy  of  restricting  agrlcultiutil  products  to 
the  demand  of  domestic  markets." 

lilsten,  I'll  let  you  In  on  something.  This 
hasn't  leaked  out  yet,  so  kind  of  keep  It  to 
yourself  until  you  get  the  news. 

On  the  first  of  February  we  are  going  to 
own  4.500,000  bales  of  cotton.  It  coet  $270 
million.  And  we  have  been  such  brilliant 
speculators  that  we  are  paying  13  cents  a 
pound  for  It,  when  you  add  storage  and 
carrying  charges,  and  It  can  be  bought  at 
any  1  of  the  10  cotton  markets  of  the  South 
today  for  11.5  cents.     Some  speculators. 

What  about  the  restriction  of  our  agricul- 
tural products  and  the  demands  of  the  mar- 
ket? Why,  the  fact  about  that  Is  that  we 
shut  out  entirely  the  farm  market,  and  by 
plowing  under  corn  and  wheat  aiad  the  de- 
struction of  foodstuffs,  food  from  foreign 
countries  has  been  pouring  into  our  Ameri- 
can markets — food  that  should  have  been 
purchased  by  us  from  our  own  farmers. 

In  other  words,  while  some  of  the  cotin- 
trles  of  the  Old  World  were  attempting  to 
drive  the' wolf  of  hunger  from  the  doormat, 
the  United  States  flew  In  the  face  of  God's 
bounty  and  destroyed  Its  own  foodstuffs. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  that. 

Now  I  could  go  on  indefinitely  with  some 
of  the  other  planks.  They  are  unimportant, 
and  the  radio  time  will  not  permit  It.  But 
Just  let  me  sum  up  this  way.  Regulation  of 
the  stock  exchange  and  the  repeal  of  the 
18th  amendment,  plus  one  or  two  minor 
planks  of  the  platform  that  to  no  way  touch 
the  dally  life  of  our  people,  have  been  car- 
ried out,  but  the  balance  of  the  platform 
was  thrown  to  the  wastebasket.  About  that 
there  can  be  no  question. 

Let's  see  how  It  was  carried  out.  Make  a 
test  for  yourselves.  Just  get  the  platform 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  get  the  plat- 
form of  the  Socialist  Party,  and  lay  them 
down  on  your  dining,  room  table,  aide  by 
side,  and  get  a  heavy  lead  pencil,  and  scratch 
out  the  word  "Democrat,"  and  scratch  out 
the  word  "Socialist,"  and  let  the  two  plat- 
forms lay  there. 

Then  study  the  record  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration up  to  date.  After  you  have 
done  that,  made  up  your  mind  to  pick  up 
the  platform  that  more  nearly  squares 
with  the  record,  and  you  will  put  your  hand 
on  the  Socialist  platform.  You  don't  dare 
touch  the  Democratic  platform. 

DEMOCRATIC    OR    BOCIALlSTICt 

And  incidentally,  let  me  say,  that  It  Is  not 
the  first  time  In  recorded  history  that  a 
group  of  men  have  stolen  the  livery  of  the 
church  to  do  the  work  of  the  Devil. 

Now,  after  studying  this  whole  situation, 
you  win  find  that  that  Is  at  the  bottom  of 
all  our  troubles.  This  country  weib  organized 
on  the  principles  of  representative  democ- 
racy, and  you  can't  mix  socialism  or  com- 
mtmlsm  with  that.  They  are  like  oil  and 
water.  They  are  Just  like  oil  and  water; 
they  refuse  to  mix. 

And  Incidentally,  let  me  say  to  you,  that 
Is  the  reason  why  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  is 
working  overtime  throwing  the  alphabet  out 
of  the  window — three  letters  at  a  time. 

Now  I  am  going  to  let  you  In  on  something 
else.  How  do  you  suppose  aU  this  happened? 
Here  is  the  way  It  happened.  The  young 
brain  trusters  caught  the  Socialists  in  swim- 
ming and  they  ran  away  with  their  clothes. 

Now,  it  Is  aU  right  with  me.  It  Is  all  right 
with  me  If  they  want  to  disguise  themselves 
as  Norman  Thomas  or  Karl  Marx,  or  Lenin, 
or  any  of  the  rest  of  that  bunch,  but  what 
I  won't  stand  for  Is  to  let  them  march  under 
the  banner  of  Jefferson,  Jackson,  or  Cleve- 
land. 

WE    CAN    TAKE    A    WALK 

Now  what  Is  worrytog  me,  where  does  that 
leave  me  as  a  Democrat?  My  mind  Is  now 
fixed  upon  the  convention  In  June,  to  Phila- 
delphia.    The   committee  on   resolutions   Is 


about  to  report,  and  the  preamble  to  the 
platform  Is: 

"We,  the  representatives  of  the  Democratic 
Party  In  convention  assembled,  heartily  en- 
dorse the  Democratic  administration." 

What  happens  to  the  disciples  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Jackson  and  Cleveland  when  that 
resolution  is  read  out?  Why,  for  us  It  Is  a 
washout.  There  is  only  one  of  two  things 
we  can  do.  We  can  either  take  on  the  mantle 
of  hypocrisy  or  we  can  take  a  walk,  and  we 
wni  probably  do  the  latter. 

Now  leave  the  platform  alone  for  a  little 
while.  What  about  this  attack  that  has  been 
made  upon  the  fundamental  Institutions  of 
this  country?  Who  threatens  them,  and  did 
we  have  any  warning  of  this  threat?  Why, 
you  don't  have  to  study  party  platforms. 
You  don't  have  to  read  books.  You  don't 
have  to  listen  to  professors  of  economics. 
You  can  find  the  whole  thing  Incorporated 
In  the  greatest  declaration  of  political  prin- 
ciples that  ever  came  from  the  hands  of 
man,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

CONTSTrrUTIONAL    LIMITATIONS 

Always  have  In  your  minds  that  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  first  10  amendmenu  to  It 
were  drafted  by  refugees  and  by  sons  of  ref- 
ugees, by  men  with  bitter  memories  of  Euro- 
pean oppression  and  hardship,  by  men  who 
brought  to  this  country  and  handed  down  to 
their  descendants  an  abiding  fear  of  arbitrary 
centralized  government  and  autocracy.  And 
all  the  bitterness  and  all  the  hatred  of  the 
Old  World  was  distilled  in  our  Constitution 
into  the  purest  democracy  that  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

There  are  Just  three  principles,  and  In  the 
interest  of  brevity  I  wUl  read  them.  I  can 
read  them  quicker  than  talk  them. 

"First,  a  Federal  Government,  strictly 
limited  to  Its  power,  with  all  other  power* 
except  those  expressly  mentioned  reserved 
to  the  States  and  to  the  people,  so  as  to 
insure  States  rights,  guarantee  home  rule, 
and  preserve  freedom  of  todlvldual  initiative 
and   local   control." 

That  is  simple  enough.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  State  constitutions  and  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  Is  that  in  the  State  you 
can  do  anything  you  want  to  do  provided  it 
Is  not  prohibited  by  the  Constitution.  But 
to  the  Federal  Government,  according  to  that 
Government,  you  can  do  only  that  which  that 
Constitution  tells  you  that  you  can  do. 

What  is  the  trouble?  Congress  has  over- 
stepped its  bounds.  It  went  beyond  that 
constitutional  limitation,  and  It  has  enacted 
laws  that  not  only  violate  the  home  rule  and 
the  States  right  prtociple — and  who  says 
that?  Do  I  say  It?  Not  at  all.  That  was 
said  by  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  In  the  last 
10  or  12  days. 

CHORtIS  or  "YES  MEN"  Of  (XINGRESS 

Second,  the  Government,  with  three  to- 
dependent  branches.  Congress  to  make  the 
laws,  the  Executive  to  execute  them,  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  so  forth.  You  know 
that. 

In  the  name  of  heaven,  where  Is  the  to- 
dependence  of  Congress?  Why,  they  Just 
laid  right  down.  They  are  flatter  on  the 
congressional  floor  than  the  rug  on  the  table 
here.  They  surrendered  all  of  their  po'vers 
to  the  Executive,  and  that  Is  the  reason  why 
you  read  to  the  newspapers  reference*  to 
Congress    as    the   rubbenrtamp    Congress. 

We  all  know  that  the  most  Important  bills 
were  drafted  by  the  brain  trusters,  and  sent 
over  to  Congress  and  passed  by  Congreae 
without  consideration,  without  debate  and, 
without  meaning  any  offense  at  all  to  my 
Democratic  brethren  In  Congress,  I  think 
I  can  safely  say  without  80  percent  of  them 
knowing  what  was  in  the  bills. 

That  was  the  meaning  of  the  list  that 
came  over,  and  besides  certato  bills  were 
"must."  What  does  that  mean?  Speaking 
for  the  rank  and  file  of  American  people  we 
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dont  vaat  any  Executive  to  tell  Congress 
wba.t  It  must  do,  and  we  don't  want  any 
Ooogreaa  or  the  Bxecutlve  Jointly  or  severally 
to  teU  tbe  U,S.  Supreme  Court  what  It  must 
do. 

And  further  than  that,  we  don't  want 
the  U.8.  Supreme  Court  to  tell  either  of  them 
what  they  must  do. 

What  we  want,  and  what  we  Insist  upon, 
and  what  we  are  going  to  have  Is  the  abso- 
lute preservation  of  this  balance  of  power 
which  Is  the  keystone,  the  arch  upon  which 
the  whole  theory  of  democratic  government 
has  got  to  rest.  When  you  rattle  that  you 
rattle  the  whole  structure. 

Of  course,  when  our  forefathers  wrote  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  it  couldn't 
be  possible  that  they  had  It  In  their  minds 
that  it  was  going  to  be  all  right  for  all  time 
to  come.  So  they  said.  "Now.  we  will  provide 
a  manner  and  method  of  amending  it." 

That  is  set  forth  In  the  document  itself. 
and  during  our  national  life  we  amended  it 
many  times. 

We  amended  It  once  by  mistake,  and  we 
corrected  It.  What  did  we  do?  We  took 
the  amendment  out.  Pine,  that  is  the  way 
we  want  to  do  It,  by  recourse  to  the  people. 

But  we  don't  want  an  administration  that 
takes  a  shot  at  it  in  the  dark  and  that 
ducks  away  from  It  and  dodges  away  from  it 
and  tries  to  put  something  over  in  con- 
tradiction of  It  upon  any  theory  that  there 
la  going  to  be  a  great  public  howl  in  favor 
of  that  something:  possibly  the  UJS.  Su- 
preme Court  may  be  InUmldated  into  a 
frlendl;  opinion  with  respect  to  It. 

What  I  have  held  all  during  my  public 
Ufe  is  that  Almighty  Ood  U  with  this 
country,  and  He  didn't  give  us  that  kind 
of  Supreme  Court. 

Now  this  Is  pretty  tough  on  me  to  have 
to  go  at  my  own  party  this  way.  but  I  sub- 
mit that  there  Is  a  limit  to  blind  loyalty. 

As  a  young  man  In  the  Democratic  Party. 
I  wlUMSssd  the  rise  and  fall  of  Bryan  and 
Bryanlsm.  and  I  know  exactly  what  Bryan 
did  to  our  pcu-ty.  I  knew  how  long  it  took 
to  build  It  after  he  got  finished  with  it. 
But  let  me  say  this  to  the  everlasting  credit 
of  Bryan  and  the  men  that  followed  him: 
They  bad  the  nerve  and  the  courage  and 
honesty  to  put  Into  the  platform  Just  what 
their  leaders  stood  for.  And  they  further 
put  the  American  people  Into  a  position 
of  making  an  Intelligent  choice  when  they 
went  to  the  polls. 

Why,  the  fact  of  this  whole  thing  Is — I 
speak  now  not  only  of  the  executive  but  of 
the  legislative  at  the  same  Ume — that  they 
promised  one  set  of  things:  they  repudiated 
that  promise,  and  they  launched  off  on  a 
program  of  action  totally  different. 

Well,  in  35  years  of  experience  I  have 
known  both  parties  to  fall  to  carry  out  some 
of  the  planks  in  their  platform.  But  this 
is  the  first  time  that  I  have  known  a  party, 
upon  such  a  huge  scale,  not  only  not  to  carry 
out  the  plank,  but  to  do  the  directly  oppo- 
site thing  to  what  they  promised. 


Now  suggsatlons.  and  I  make  these  as  a 
Democrat  anxious  for  the  success  of  my 
party,  and  I  make  them  in  good  faith. 

No.  1.  I  suggest  to  the  members  of  my 
party  on  Capitol  Hill  here  in  Washington 
that  they  take  their  minds  off  the  Tuesday 
that  follows  the  first  Monday  in  November. 
Just  take  their  minds  off  it  to  the  end  that 
you  may  do  the  right  thing  and  not  the 
■xpwUent  thing. 

Next.  I  suggest  to  them  that  they  dig  up 
the  19SS  platform  from  the  grave  that  they 
burled  It  in.  read  It  over,  and  study  it. 
braatha  Ufa  Into  It.  and  foUow  it  In  legis- 
latlTe  and  azaoutlve  action,  to  the  end  that 
ttiey  make  good  their  promisee  to  the 
Amertean  people  when  they  put  forth  that 
platform  and  the  candidate  that  stood  upon 
It  100  percent.    In  short,  make  good. 


Next,  I  would  Bxiggest  that  they  stop  com- 
promising with  the  fundamental  principles 
laid  down  by  Jackson  and  Jefferson  and 
Cleveland. 

Fourth.  Stop  attempting  to  alter  the  form 
and  structure  of  our  Government  without 
recourse  to  the  people  themselves  as  pro- 
vided in  their  own  Constitution.  This 
country  belongs  to  the  people,  and  it  doesn't 
belong  to  any  administration. 

Next,  I  suggest  that  they  read  their  oath 
of  office  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  And  I  ask  them  to  remember 
that  they  took  that  oath  with  their  hands 
on  the  Holy  Bible,  thereby  calling  upon  God 
Almighty  himself  to  witness  their  solemn 
promise.    It  Is  bad  enough  to  disappoint  us. 

WASHINGTON      OR      MOSCOW 

sixth.  I  suggest  that  from  this  moment 
they  reeolve  to  make  the  Constitution  the 
civil  bible  of  the  United  States  and  pay  it 
the  same  civil  respect  and  reverence  that 
they  would  religiously  pay  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  I  ask  them  to  read  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  the  parable  of  prodigal  son  and 
to  follow  his  example. 

Stop — stop  wabtlng  your  substance  In  a 
foreign  land  and  come  back  to  your  father's 
house. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  give  this  sol- 
emn warning:  There  can  be  only  one  capital. 
Washington  or  Moscow. 

There  can  be  only  one  atmosphere  of  gov- 
ernment, the  clear,  pure,  fresh  air  of  free 
America  or  the  foul  breath  of  communistic 
Russia. 

There  can  be  only  one  flag,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  or  the  red  flag  of  the  godless  Union 
of  the  Soviet. 

There  can  be  only  one  national  anthem, 
"The  Spar-Spangled  Banner"  or  the  "Inter- 
nationale." 

There  can  be  only  one  victor  If  the  Con- 
stitution wins,  we  win.  But  If  the  Constitu- 
tion— stop.  Stop  there.  The  Constitution 
can't  lose.  The  fact  Is.  It  has  already  won. 
but  the  news  has  not  reached  certain  ears. 

Hatton  Summers'   "The  Privatk  CmzEN  and 
His   Democracy" 

i  moving  backward 

Whahlngton's  '"Parewell  Address"  Is  read 
each  year  in  the  Congress  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  birth.  There  Is  much  singing  of  the 
national  anthem  and  waving  of  the  fl«ig  all 
over  the  country  on  this  anniversary.  All 
the  details  of  our  ritualistic  patriotism  are 
put  on  parade,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  be 
found  in  our  governmental  pwUcy.  or  in  the 
attitude  of  the  people,  that  any  heed  what- 
ever is  given  to  these  words  of  warning  con- 
tained in  that  address. 

We  have  Jefferson  Day  dinners  each  year 
throughout  the  country,  but  before  the 
echoes  of  the  oratory  on  these  occasions  have 
died  away,  in  the  name  of  democracy,  we 
resume  the  destruction  of  the  States  which 
Jefferson  said,  and  we  know  as  a  matter  of 
commonsense.  are  not  only  the  most  com- 
petent governmental  agencies  for  our  domes- 
tic concerns,  but  are  the  only  agencies  of 
government  we  have,  or  can  have  in  our 
democracy,  through  which  the  general  con- 
cerns of  democratic  government  can  be 
administered. 

We  have  now  so  far  retreat/'d  from  the 
position  held  by  Washington  and  Jefferson 
and  other  statesmen  of  their  period,  in  our 
understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  democratic  goverrunent  and  the  necessity 
to  be  guided  by  them  in  shaping  public 
policy,  that  we  do  not  now  realize  that  there 
are  any  "fundamental  principles"  to  which  a 
people  must  "'recur"  or  any  natural  laws 
which  they  must  obey. 

As  a  people,  we  do  not  know  what  these 
statesmen  were  talking  about  This  seems 
Incredible,  but  It  is  a  fact,  and  shows  how 
far,  and  how  fast,  and  by  what  road  we  have 
traveled  to  the  destination  at  which  we  have 


now  arrived — the  conftision,  difficulties,  and 
dangers  in  which  we  are  now  Involved. 

As  a  result  of  our  disregard  of  the  warn- 
ings of  these  statesmen,  and  of  the  limita- 
tions impoeed  upon  the  Federal  Government 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  our  disregard  of  the  limitations  imposed 
by  the  nature  of  democratic  government 
upon  the  governmental  powers  which  such  a 
unit  of  government  can  exercise  through 
democratic  processes,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  so  far  absorbed  the  reserved  powers 
of  the  States  that  they  are  no  longer  sover- 
eign, responsible  agencies  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment  within  their  respective  territories. 

Neither  does  the  Federal  Government  now 
exist  as  a  dependable  agency  of  democratic 
government,  within  the  scope  of  its  constitu- 
tional powers.  That  is  because  its  constitu- 
tional powers,  plus  the  powers  got  from  the 
States  by  surrender  and  by  usurpation,  have 
so  overloaded  its  governmental  machinery 
that  even  Its  constitutional  powers  can  no 
longer  be  discharged  through  democratic 
processes. 

It  is  to  such  a  governmental  organization 
that  the  States  are  becoming  governmental 
vassals,  and  individuals  of  the  country  are 
becoming  regimented  subjects,  governed  by 
its  power  and  dependent  upon  Its  contribu- 
tions. This  is  no  figure  of  speech.  This  is 
the  literal  fact. 

It  is  becoming  the  kind  of  government 
which  the  people  cannot  control.  Instead 
it  is  becoming  the  kind  of  government  which 
controls  the  people.  It  is  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment which  intervenes  between  a  democ- 
racy which  Its  own  people  are  destroying,  and 
a  dictatorship  which  such  a  people  must  have. 
That  is  the  punishment  being  visited  upon 
us  as  a  people  who  destroy  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment which  we  can  control  and  who  de- 
stroy by  its  nonuse  our  capacity  to  govern. 

DETAILS    OF    OUR    MOVING    BACKWARD 

We  now  move  into  a  somewhat  detailed 
examination  and  study  of  the  transactions 
of  the  f)€rlod  during  which  these  results  have 
been  brought  above.  Soon  after  the  com- 
pletion of  our  governmental  structure,  a  very 
Important  thing  began  to  take  place — as  re- 
markable as  can  be  found  in  the  govern- 
mental history  of  any  p>eople.  With  reference 
to  government,  as  a  people,  we  seemed  to 
have  reasoned,  if  we  reasoned  at  all,  that 
since  we  had  gained  our  indep)endence  and 
were  free  from  the  possibility  of  oppression 
from  the  source  from  which  oppression  had 
theretofore  come,  the  warnings  which  had 
come  down  to  us  from  the  experience  and 
accumulated  wisdom  of  the  centuries,  such 
as  "Eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty;" 
"there  is  a  God  who  presides  over  the  destiny 
of  nations;"  "a  frequent  recurrence  to  funda- 
mental principles  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
preserve  the  blessings  of  liberty,"  no  longer 
had  application  to  our  circumstances. 

We  began,  slowly  at  first,  to  move  away 
from  the  guidance  of  "fundamental  princi- 
ples." and  to  ignore  the  laws  of  nature,  of 
God,  in  shaping  governmental  policy.  We 
began  to  make  demigods  of  men.  accrediting 
them  with  being  the  creative  source  from 
which  our  system  of  government  and  Its  Con- 
stitution had  come,  and  to  accept  the  wisdom 
of  men  as  a  sufficient  guide  in  the  determina- 
tion of  governmental  policy. 

The  character  of  fundamental  study  which 
theretofore  had  been  devoted  to  government 
WM  largely  shifted  from  government  to 
things  having  to  do  with  what  is  designated 
as  material  progress.  As  explorations  and 
discoveries  with  reference  to  these  material 
things  broadened  and  deepened,  it  came  to 
be  agreed  upon  by  practical  people  every- 
where that,  with  regard  to  material  things 
there  is  provided  in  the  plan  of  nature  a 
right  "way  to  do  each  of  them,  and  natviral 
laws  to  govern  In  their  doing. 

That  fact,  accepted,  became  the  starting 
point  from  which  all  future  research  began. 
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People  turned  definitely  from  being  guided 
by  the  theories  and  speculations  of  men  as 
to  how  to  do  things  to  the  study  of  the 
things  themselves,  observing  by  actual  tes'ts 
how  it  had  been  provided  in  the  plan  of  God 
for  each  of  them  to  be  done.  Thousands  of 
people  became  engaged  in  research  and  ex- 
perimentation, endeavoring  to  get  a  better 
understanding  of  the  way  which  had  been 
predetermined  for  things  to  be  done,  and  to 
learn  how  to  do  them  that  way.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  in  schools  of  science 
and  other  institutions  began  to  equip  them- 
selves for  their  life's  work  by  learning  the 
results  of  these  discoveries  and  by  acquiring 
skill  in  doing  things  In  harmony  with  the 
laws  of  nature. 

As  a  result  of  this  kind  of  exploration  and 
study,  the  great  forces  of  steam,  electricity, 
and  gasoline  came  to  be  used.  They  brought 
about  an  economic  and  industrial  revolution 
which  greatly  Increased  the  difficulties  with 
which  government  has  to  deal.  Similar  prog- 
ress by  exactly  the  same  method  of  explora- 
tion and  study  has  been  brought  about  in 
medicine  and  surgery,  in  engineering,  and  in 
everything  except  government. 

But  as  to  government,  we  ceased  to  study 
its  principles  and  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  it,  and  how  to  improve  and  adapt 
democratic  governmental  policies  to  the  new 
and  more  difficult  problems  resulting  from 
this  material  progress. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  and  other  patriotic 
occasions,  there  has  been  no  thought  of  ex- 
amining as  to  the  direction  of  our  movement. 
No  inventory  Is  taken.  We  keep  no  double 
entry  set  of  books.  The  "Founding  Fathers," 
we  were  told,  had  created  for  us  the  greatest 
system  of  government  of  all  time,  and  our 
attitude  became  that  of  a  people  who  had  In- 
herited a  self-perpetuating,  foolproof  system 
of  government  and  unlimited  natural  re- 
sources which  it  was  our  business  to  exploit 
and  our  right  to  waste.  State  lines  and 
State  sovereignty  interfered;  Federal  power 
was  more  comprehensive  and  more  rapid.  We 
began  to  break  through  the  constitutional 
barriers  designed  to  hold  Federal  power  with- 
in safe  limitations — safe  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, safe  for  the  States,  and  safe  for  our 
democracy. 

FEDERAL  POWER   BREAKING  THROUGH 

The  place  where  Federal  power  has  broken 
through  and  made  its  deepest  penetration 
Into  the  governmental  structure  of  the  States 
is  at  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  equal  protection  and  due  process 
clauses  of  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

BUREAUCRATIC  CONTROL 

One  of  the  most  p)owerful,  rapidly  expand- 
ing, arbitrary  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  its  bureaucratic  control  over  the 
businesses  and  Individual  citizens  within  the 
States,  exercised  largely  through  directives 
and  regulations  by  bureaus  to  which  the 
overload  of  government  is  being  shifted. 

These  agencies  have  the  p>ower  to  issue  so 
many  regulations  and  directives  that  the  pos- 
sibility is  always  present  that  almost  any 
business  or  individual,  at  any  time,  may  be 
subjected  to  some  sort  of  coercion  under  the 
claim  of  having  failed  to  comply  with  some 
regulation  or  directive. 

The  presence  of  that  power  and  the 
absence  of  any  public  procedure  possible  In 
its  general  exercise,  such  as  a  public  trial  In 
a  courthouse,  creates  the  definite  possibility 
and.  to  an  unusual  degree,  a  deflnite  tempU- 
tlon  for  favoritism  and  corruption,  and  for 
Its  exercise  or  nonexercise  to  depend  upon 
political  attitudes,  and  contributions  or  non- 
contributions  for  political  purposes. 

These  statements  are  not  made  in  criticism 
of  individuals  but  with  reference  to  an  Im- 
portant detail  of  the  kind  of  government  Into 
Which  we  are  converting  our  democracy. 


A     PROGRAM     FOR     WATER     POL- 
LUTION CONTROL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Conte]  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
longed dry  spell  resulting  in  a  critical 
shortage  of  drinking  water  over  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  country  and 
especially  New  England,  has  prompted  a 
number  of  constructive  remedial  sug- 
gestions in  recent  years.  We  have  heard 
of  everything  from  the  age-old  folk 
method  of  dowsing  sticks  to  the  space-age 
theories  of  cloud  seeding  and  desalina- 
tion of  seawater. 

Unfortunately,  the  bulk  of  these  sug- 
gestions, well  meant  though  they  have 
been,  lie  either  in  the  realm  of  the  un- 
feasible or  the  superstitious.  Some, 
of  course,  have  been  fruitful,  but  on  a 
limited  scale. 

In  spite  of  all  these  suggestions,  our 
water  shortage  goes  unchecked  and  our 
abnormally  dry  weather  situation  is  en- 
tering its  sixth  year. 

A  great  many  new  ideas  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  recent  months  as  we  come  to 
know  more  and  more  about  the  nature 
of  our  water  supply,  not  only  in  New 
England  but  throughout  the  country. 
In  time  of  plenty,  we  tend  to  give  little 
thought  to  where  it  all  comes  from.  But 
when  the  wells  run  dry  and  the  streams 
and  rivers  drop  and  the  reservoirs  be- 
come sunbaked  clay  banks,  we  begin  to 
worry  about  where  it  came  from,  where 
it  went,  and  in  due  course,  how  we  will 
replenish  the  supply. 

I  have  myself  Eidvanced  a  number  of 
remedial  steps.  Last  year  I  proposed  the 
closing  of  certain  Corps  of  Engineers 
flood  control  dams  in  Massachusetts  and 
the  creation  of  emergency  reservoirs  to 
feed  parched  community  water  supply 
systems. 

I  also  proposed  several  legislative  pro- 
grams whereby  emergency  financial  as- 
sistance would  be  available  to  communi- 
ties with  critical  water  problems.  I 
asked  the  President  to  declare  sections  of 
New  England  disaster  areas  so  that  cer- 
tain specific  kinds  of  help  could  be  ex- 
tended by  the  Army's  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

I  supported  the  various  legislative  pro- 
posals before  the  Congress  last  year  and 
cosponsored  many  of  them,  including  the 
very  important  loan  program  for  agri- 
cultural water  supply  systems. 

I  am  gratified  that  many  of  these  pro- 
posals cleared  the  Congress  and  were 
signed  into  law. 

But  I  am  sure  my  distinguished  col- 
league will  all  agree  the  legislation 
passed  in  the  previous  session  of  the 
Congress  is  not  the  last  word  on  the  sub- 
ject. There  remain  many  possible  areas 
of  relief  that  have  not  been  touched 
upon.  Moreover,  some  of  the  programs 
enacted  last  year  can  and  should  be  im- 
proved to  expedite  the  invaluable  assist- 
ance they  offer  and  to  make  that  assist- 
ance more  responsive  and  meaningful. 
One  of  the  most  important  facts  to 
come  out  of  our  search  for  solutions  to 
the  water  crisis  is  that  the  problem  is 
not  entirely  one  of  Insufficient  rainfall. 


It  is  true  that  the  5-year  dry  spell  has 
created  the  shortage  because  the  bulk  of 
our  water  supply  systems  depend  on 
rainfall  and  snow  runoff  for  replenish- 
ment. 

Because  we  in  New  England  have  al- 
ways enjoyed  a  balanced  climate  of  ade- 
quate precipitation  to  go  with  our 
abundance  of  clear,  sunny  days,  it  has 
never  been  necessary  to  turn  to  other 
sources  of  water.  Our  spring-fed  and 
sink  wells  along  with  our  surface  reser- 
voirs, have  always  been  adequate. 

The  adverse  climate  conditions  of  the 
last  5  years  have  changed  all  that  and 
we  have  begun  to  realize  we  must  exploit 
other  possible  sources. 

Another  fact  has  emerged — that  In 
spite  of  abnormally  low  amounts  of  pre- 
cipitation and  runoff,  there  is  more  Uian 
enough  water  around  to  quench  the 
thirst  of  our  cities,  factories,  and  farms. 
It  is  there  in  our  many  rivers  and 
streams,  in  our  countless  ponds  and 
lakes,  just  waiting  to  be  tapped  and  fed 
into  the  pipelines  and  reservoirs. 

We  have  also  discovered  that  much  of 
this  water  is  too  filthy  to  support  marine 
life,  let  alone  be  used  for  human  con- 
sumption. It  is  filthy  from  generations 
of  abuse  and  misuse.  It  is  polluted  by 
tons  of  municipal  sewage,  industrial 
waste,  EigTicultural  pesticide  poisons,  and 
the  immeasurable  flotsam  and  jetsom  of 
a  highly  urbanized  society. 

The  obvious  conclusion,  of  course.  Is 
that  an  adequate,  orgsmized  program  of 
pollution  control,  of  water  purification 
on  a  massive  scale,  offers  the  best  hope 
for  a  remedy  to  the  growing  shortage  of 
potable  water. 

Pollution  control  has  become  a  vital 
matter  in  recent  months  as  the  country 
has  begun  to  focus  increased  attention 
on  the  problem  for  many  reasons,  rang- 
ing from  wildlife  conservation,  health 
and  control  of  disease,  natural  beauty, 
and,  of  course,  water  supply. 

The  concern  and  public  anxiety  which 
has  prompted  action  by  the  Congress  In 
recent  years  in  the  area  of  water  pollu- 
tion stems  from  our  deepening  realization 
of  the  grave  dangers  posed  by  unchecked 
poisoning  of  our  streams  and  rivers. 

In  simple  terms,  we  appear  likely  either 
to  die  of  thirst  or  by  pwlsonlng  ourselves. 
We  took  broad  important  steps  last  year 
to  create  and  expand  Federal  assistance 
in  the  area  of  r>ollution  control.  But,  as 
I  suggested  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks, 
we  have  not  yet  done  enough.  We  have 
not  yet  come  up  with  the  formula  that 
will  supplement  local  efforts,  stimulate 
increased  participation  In  pollution  con- 
trol at  the  State  and  local  level,  and  gen- 
erate not  only  cooperation  but  actual 
participation  by  business  and  industry. 

In  my  own  district,  for  excunple,  we 
have  some  88  different  and  distinct  mu- 
nicipalities. I  have  spent  many  hours 
working  with  these  commimltles  as  they 
plan  the  development  and  construction 
of  sewer  facilities.  And  I  have  seen  their 
plans  thwarted  by  their  inability  to 
shoulder  the  heavy  financial  burdens  im- 
posed by  these  projects. 

One  of  the  leading  industries  in  my 
district,  an  Industry  that  employs  thou- 
sands and  returns  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually in  tax  revenues  to  the  State  of 
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linnMrhnnrttn  is  the  paper  InduBtry. 
This  unique  and  Indispensable  Industry 
is  extremely  dependent  upon  an  unlim- 
ited source  of  clean  water  for  its  indus- 
trial processes.  Moreover,  few  industries 
return  as  much  polluted  waste  to  our 
streams  and  rivers  than  the  paper  In- 
diistry. 

I  am  rather  proud  of  the  record  many 
of  these  firms  and  plants  have  compiled 
In  striving  to  control  the  pollution  and 
waste  nmoff  from  their  mills  and  fac- 
tories. But  the  problem  has  simply  be- 
come too  bl«  to  be  handled  efBdently  by 
the  individual  plants.  They  have  com- 
plained that  they  cannot  do  all  they  want 
to  do  or  all  they  know  must  be  done. 
They  must  have  help. 

Accordingly.  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  which  in  my  opinion  will  initi- 
ate quicker  and  more  meaningful  action. 
It  will  stimulate  more  action  at  the  State 
and  local  commimlty  level.  And,  above 
all.  it  will  offer  genuine  encouragement 
to  our  industrial  enterprises  who,  admit- 
tedly, are  among  the  largest  causes  of 
water  pollution. 

By  simply  holding  the  plants  and  fac- 
tories responsible  for  unclean  water  Is 
not  getting  at  the  problem.  It  Is  all  very 
well  to  shake  a  finger  under  their  noses 
and  say,  "shame  on  you."  But  that 
doesnt  clean  up  the  mess. 

We  must  supplement  their  capabilities 
in  this  respect.  Years  and  years  of  care- 
lessness and  inattention  vrlll  not  be 
solved  overnight  unless  business  and  In- 
dustry can  apply  new  sources  of  capital, 
can  Invest  more  of  their  earnings  in  an 
effort  to  construct  the  necessary  filtra- 
tion and  waste  disposal  systems.  The 
costs  are  staggering  and  impossible  to 
meet  under  present  conditions. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  a  bill  today 
which  would  grant  Industry  a  special  tax 
conceaslon  in  order  to  fold  more  re- 
sources back  into  water  pollution  control 
and  waste  treatment  faculties. 

The  investment  of  capital  in  this  area 
is  unlike  investment  in  inonne  produc- 
ing programs.  Waste  treatment  and 
pollution  control  eqiiipment  is  not  going 
to  increase  profits  one  iota.  It  will,  how- 
ever, create  untold  dividends  in  terms  of 
public  health  and  safety.  It  is  therefore 
altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  the 
public  take  on  some  measiire  of  the 
burden. 

I  am  introducing  a  second  bill  which 
will  amend  the  matching  formula  con- 
tained in  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  approved  by  the  Congress 
last  year.  This  bill  is  the  result  of  a 
prolonged  study  dating  back  to  the  de- 
bates over  the  act  last  year.  In  light  of 
the  increasingly  critical  nature  of  our 
p^utlon  problem,  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  water  supply  and  of  health,  it 
struck  me  that  we  could  not  act  too 
swiftly  CH-  too  aggressively  in  search  of 
ronedles. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  problem  has 
become  every  bit  as  critical  as  the  Na- 
tion's highway  situation  which  some 
years  ago  prompted  an  aid -matching 
formula  of  90  percent  Federal  to  10  per- 
cent State  and  local.  Considering  the 
problems  which  many  communities  in 
my  district  have  experienced  since  the 
act  was  Implemented.  I  am  more  con- 


vinced than  ever  that  a  formula  closer 
to  the  highway-aid  program  should  be 
written  into  the  law. 

Of  course,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fis- 
cal pressures  which  presently  exist.  I 
am  aware  of  the  need  for  certain  pri- 
orities in  spending  and  the  need  for 
necessary  economies,  especially  in  the 
domestic  area,  wherever  possible.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  plus  the  obvious  fact 
that,  unlike  the  highway-aid  program, 
it  is  not  feasible  to  simply  lift  the  lid  on 
Federal  participation. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  this  idea  and 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  original  act 
itself,  to  rather  stimulate  as  much  State 
and  local  participation  as  possible  while 
keeping  the  Federal  share  at  a  meaning- 
ful but  economical  level. 

Unfortunately,  the  States  have  not 
responded  to  the  incentives  provided  in 
the  legislation  to  date.  The  communi- 
ties, willing  to  undertake  pollution 
abatement  and  control  measures,  are 
unable  to  assume  the  heavy  financial 
burdens  involved.  Presently,  only  five 
States  offer  financial  support  to  local 
communities  for  the  development  and 
construction  of  antipollution  facilities. 

A  further  tlirust  of  the  legislation  in 
this  area  has  been  the  recognition  of  the 
need  for  grant  assistance  for  the  smaller 
commimltles  of  the  country — those  hav- 
ing a  population  of  less  than  125,000.  To 
meet  this  need,  dollar  limitations  were 
imposed  on  the  Federal  grants  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  appropriated  funds  was  set 
aside  for  the  smaller  communities,  where 
smaller  project  costs  are  involved.  In 
these  ways,  the  relatively  limited  annual 
appropriation  is  assured  of  being  more 
equally  distributed  between  large  and 
small  communities  and  projects. 

The  amendments  I  am  proposing  in 
legislation  today  are  consistent  with  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  prior  legislation, 
while,  I  beUeve,  offering  the  much- 
needed  incentive  formula  for  the  States 
to  meet  their  responsibilities. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965,  Public 
Law  89-234,  amended  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  and  provides  the 
following  program  of  grant  assistance  for 
the  construction  of  treatment  worlcs : 

First,  a  grant  is  limited  to  3  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  reasonable  cost 
of  the  project  with  a  dollar  limitation  on 
the  grant  of  $1,200,000,  for  an  individual 
project,  and  $4,800,000,  for  a  Joint  proj- 
ect in  which  two  or  more  municipalities 
Join. 

Second,  the  dollar  limitations  imposed 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  grants 
made  from  appropriated  funds  in  excess 
of  $100  million — the  current  authoriza- 
tion is  $150  million — if  the  State  agrees 
to  match  equally  all  grants  made  from 
this  allocation  for  projects  in  the  State. 

Third,  in  addition,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may  in- 
crease the  amoimt  of  a  grant  project  cer- 
tified by  designated  bodies  as  being  in 
conformity  with  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  municipality. 

My  amendment  would  make  the  fol- 
lowing changes: 

First,  if  a  community  is  eligible  for  a 
full  30-percent  Federal  grant  with- 
out any  State  machinery,  the  Secretary 
may  increase  the  amount  of  the  Federal 


grant  by  up  to  an  additional  30  percent, 
provided  that  the  State  match  any  addi- 
tional amoimt,  dollar  for  dollar. 

Second,  if  there  has  been  State  match- 
ing of  the  initial  30 -percent  Federal 
grant,  the  Secretary  may  increase  the 
amoimt  of  the  Federtd  grant  by  up  to  an 
additional  15  percent,  provided  that  the 
State  also  match  the  additional  amount, 
dollar  for  dollar. 

My  amendment  would  Increase  the 
Federal  share  in  the  cost  of  construction 
of  local  community  pollution  control  fa- 
cilities, but  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
States  themselves  are  willing  to  par- 
ticipate. 

Under  present  law,  a  community  must 
shoulder  between  37  and  67  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  such  projects,  depending  on 
which  section  of  the  act  applies.  My 
amendment  would  reduce  these  amounts 
to  4  and  5.5  percent,  respectively,  pro- 
vided the  States  went  along  to  Jie  extent 
provided  in  the  amendment. 

Maximum  Federal  share  under  each 
phase  would  be  increased  from  the  pres- 
ent limits  of  33  percent  under  both  phases 
to  66  and  49.5  percent,  respectively. 
State  participation  would  be  required  for 
an  increased  Federal  share,  of  course. 

Under  the  present  law,  no  requirement 
exists  for  State  participation  under  the 
provision  covering  small  community 
projects,  and  only  30  percent  for  projects 
over  the  dollar  limitation.  My  amend- 
ment would  encourage  a  State  share  of 
up  to  30  percent  under  the  former  pro- 
vision and  up  to  45  percent  under  the 
latter. 

I  invite  all  of  my  colleagues  to  read  and 
analyze  the  bills  I  Introduce  today.  I  feel 
they  offer  the  most  responsive  and  mean- 
ingful proposal  so  far  for  the  kind  of 
assistance  and  stimulation  which  will 
bring  results  where  they  are  most  needed, 
at  the  local  community  level. 

I  might  point  out  in  conclusion,  that 
these  bills  are  the  result  of  a  long  and 
exhaustive  study  of  the  problem  and  of 
the  solutions  put  forth  to  date.  I  wel- 
come the  oppwrtunlty  to  discuss  them  in 
more  detail  with  the  distinguished  Mem- 
t>ers  of  this  body. 

It  is  my  hope  that  they  will  be  acted  on 
as  swiftly  as  possible  in  order  to  generate 
the  necessary  action  in  our  States  and 
communities. 


PARTIAL  PAYMENT  OF  "PRINCIPLE" 
TO     THOSE     WHO     RISK     THEIR 
LIVES  IN  OUR  INTEREST 
Mr.    EDWARDS    of    Louisiana.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the    gentleman   from   New   York    [Mr. 
WoLTF]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WOLFF.    Mr.  Speaker,  this  body 
has  seen  numerous  bills  over  the  years 
to  partially  repay,  through  educational 
benefits,  our  fighting  men  for  the  time 
lost  to  their  careers  by  military  service. 
Today  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  in  sup- 
port of  that  placed  before  this  distin- 
guished  body   on   January   31   by  my 
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friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Teague]. 

The  Congress  has  seen  numerous  bills 
over  the  years  to  partially  repay,  through 
educational  benefits,  our  fighting  men 
for  the  time  lost  to  their  careers  by  mili- 
tary service. 

Some  legislation  has  proposed  that 
such  benefits  be  limited  to  those  who 
actually  served  in  areas  of  special  haz- 
ard. Others  prescribed  specific  time 
periods  for  eligibility.  There  has  been 
opposition  to  every  proposal. 

Now  Congressman  Teague  has  intro- 
duced legislation  that  would  go  all  the 
way  back  to  where  the  Korean  QI  bill 
was  arbitrarily  cut  off  on  January  31, 
1955.  This  bill  provides  benefits  that  are 
surely  not  Incommensurate  with  what 
our  servicemen  have  done  for  us.  This 
bill  is  the  product  of  much  thought  and 
accommodation  of  divergent  views.  I 
believe  it  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  believe  it 
is  high  time  our  Nation  liegan  meeting 
its  responsibilities  to  those  we  ask  to  give 
up  to  and  including  their  lives  for  our 
national  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  noted  before  in 
this  House,  we  in  Congress  must  meet  our 
responsibilities  to  our  returning  veterans 
as  earlier  Congresses  have  done.  The 
Veterans'  Readjustment  Benefits  Act  is  a 
partial  payment  of  principle  to  those 
who  risk  their  lives  in  our  interest. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S   FATEFUL 
DECISION 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
BoGGs]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  man 
alone,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  knows  the  deep  agony  and  an- 
guish that  lay  behind  the  fateful  deci- 
sion on  Monday  last  to  resume  the  bomb- 
ing of  Communist  military  targets  in 
North  Vietnam. 

Yet  all  of  us  here,  and  I  fc>elieve  all 
Americans,  know  the  significance  of  this 
decision  for  the  future  course  of  our 
Nation.  The  President  has  done  what 
had  to  be  done.  He  has  done  what  had 
to  be  done  because  of  the  intransigence 
of  the  enemy  we  face.  He  has  done  what 
had  to  be  done  if  we  were  to  learn  from 
the  lessons  of  history. 

Yesterday  there  appeared  in  New 
York's  Journal  American,  and  in  all  the 
Hearst  newspapers  across  the  country, 
an  outstanding  editorial  which  pointed 
out  that  we  could  not  permit  the  enemy 
the  privilege  of  a  sanctuary  from  which 
to  attack  the  defenders  of  freedom. 

In  pointed  eloquence  this  editorial  de- 
clared : 

The  wagers  of  aggressive  war  In  North  Viet- 
nam must  know  that  the  wellsprings  of  their 
policies  are  aa  much  a  target  as  the  streams 
they  produce. 

TWs  is  an  editorial  which  expresses 
the  sentiments  I  hold,  and  sentiments  I 
'eel  are  shared  by  many  Members  of 


this  House.  I  ask  permission  for  it  to  l>e 
inserted  in  the  Record  where  all  may 
read  it: 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Journal -Ameri- 
can, Feb.  1,  1966] 

The  decision  to  resume  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  was  made  to  a  very  high 
degree  in  Hanoi  and  Pelping  as  In  Washing- 
ton. The  leaders  In  both  Communist  capitals 
are  aware  that  even  the  sllghteet  response 
on  their  part  to  President  Johnson's  pro- 
digious peace  efforts  since  Christmas  could 
have  stayed  the  onslaught  that  now  ranges 
the  skies  of  North  Vietnam. 

But  no  such  response  was  forthcoming,  and 
Indeed  no  sign  was  given  that  the  premedi- 
tated aggression  In  South  Vietnam  had  abated 
or  would  abate.  The  aggressors  In  short, 
threw  down  the  challenging  gauntlet  to  the 
UrUted  States  sworn  to  defend  South  Viet- 
nam's freedom,  and  this  Nation  had  no 
option  but  to  pick  It  up. 

The  acceptance  of  this  challenge  moreover 
Is  motivated  by  the  Intransigence  of  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  and  Mao  Tse-tung.  It  Is  motivated  by 
history — when  a  similar  decision  was  faced 
by  the  United  States  In  the  bitter  and  costlier 
Korean  war.  During  that  conflict  there  came 
a  time  when  our  enemies  took  full  advantage 
of  a  sanctuary — north  of  the  Yalu  River — 
which  we  ourselves  had  proclaimed,  to  pursue 
their  aggression  and  to  peril  great  numbers 
of  American  troops. 

Indeed  It  Is  now  a  fact  of  history  that  the 
Red  Chinese  Army  command  of  that  day  ad- 
mitted that  It  never  would  have  advanced 
south  Into  Korea  had  It  not  been  certain  that 
Its  bases  In  the  north  would  remain  Immune 
from  American  attack.  These  bases  did  re- 
main Immune  and  the  result  Is  known  to 
history.  The  lesson  Is  clear.  There  can  be  no 
sanctuary  for  aggressors.  No  one  must  be 
permitted  to  conduct  such  operations  with 
Impunity  again.  Thus  the  wagers  of  aggres- 
sive war  In  North  Vietnam  must  know  that 
the  wellsprings  of  their  policies  are  as  much 
a  target  as  the  streams  they  produce. 

But  the  way  out  Is  still  open  for  those  who 
have  brought  down  such  punishment  on  their 
heads.  The  Johnson  administration,  has  for 
example,  endorsed  the  proposal  by  Pope 
Paul  VI  for  arbitration  of  the  Vietnam  prob- 
lem by  neutral  nations.  In  addition,  the 
United  States  has  called  for  a  full-scale 
United  Nations  Security  Council  debate  on 
the  matter.  We  seek,  In  short,  to  talk  and 
parlay  even  as  the  bombers  fly. 

But  It  takes  two  to  talk. 


REPORT  OF  EXTENSIVE  ACTIVITIES 
FOLLOWING  THE  DEVASTATION 
WROUGHT  BY  HURRICANE  BETSY 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
BoGGSl  may  extend  his  remarlts  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

M;-.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deva- 
station wrought  by  Hurricane  Betsy  to 
south  Louisiana  last  September  was 
tremendous,  as  every  Member  of  this 
House  knows.  Death  and  destruction 
were  left  in  its  wake,  but  not  for  long. 

The  various  agencies  of  the  National 
Government,  working  with  the  State  and 
parish  governments,  and  coupled  with 
the  herculean  determination  and  efforts 
of  the  people  of  Louisiana,  restored  the 
communities  of  south  Louisiana  more 
rapidly  than  anyone  thought  possible. 


The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
directed  by  Col.  Thomas  J.  Bowen,  the 
corps'  district  engineer  stationed  in 
New  Orleans,  did  a  magnificent  Job 
above  and  t>eyond  the  call  of  duty  to  as- 
sist the  people  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
surrounding  parishes  in  returning  their 
communities  to  normal  operations.  The 
Army  Engineers  worked  around  the  clock 
for  days  and  days  following  the  hurri- 
cane, which  swept  through  southeast 
Louisiana  on  the  night  of  September  9- 
10. 

The  Engineers  surveyed  damages ;  they 
evacuated  hundreds  of  stranded,  and 
temporarily  homeless  citizens;  they  pro- 
vided emergency  power  in  stricken  areas: 
they  pumped  out  the  high  waters  in 
many  areas:  they  contracted  for  the 
clearance  of  debris,  and  more  than 
223,800  truckloads  of  debris  were  cleared 
away  under  the  direction  of  the  corps; 
they  surveyed  all  waterway  channels  to 
determine  whether  there  were  obstruc- 
tions to  passage:  they  restored  those 
Fedeial  levees  under  their  pur-view,  and 
helped  to  restore  and  strengthen  those 
levees  built  by  other  governing  bodies. 

All  in  all,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
performed  many  difQcult  tasks  in  an  ex- 
emplary manner,  and  I  am  happy  and 
proud  to  salute  all  the  engineers  and 
Colonel  Bowen  for  their  service  to  the 
people  of  New  Orleans  and  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

Under  the  Federal  Disaster  Act,  as 
amended,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are  di- 
rected to  survey  damages ;  perform  debris 
clearance;  provide  protective  measures 
or  other  emergency  assignments,  and  In- 
spect completed  disaster  projects. 

Following  Hurricane  Betsy.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Army  Engineers  did  all  this, 
and  much  more,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
commend  them  for  a  job  well  done.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  long  served  the 
people  of  the  United  States  faithfully 
and  well  in  peace  and  in  war;  and  their 
employees,  both  military  and  civilian,  are 
deserving  of  the  highest  tributes  from 
their  fellow  citizens. 

The  New  Orleans  District  of  the  Army 
Engineers  has  provided  me  with  a  full 
report  of  their  extensive  activities,  be- 
fore, during,  and  after  Hurricane  Betsy 
and  I  would  like  to  commend  this  report 
to  my  fellow  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate.    The  detailed  report  follows : 

HURBZCANE     BETST     ACTIVITIKS,     NbW     OKLKANS 

District,  Corps  op  Engineers 
In  the  early  evening  of  August  26.  1965.  a 
tropical  depression  was  located  In  the  South 
Atlantic  Ocean  675  miles  east  northeast  of 
Trinidad.  By  the  following  evening  this  de- 
pression had  spawned  a  full  blown  hurricane 
destined  to  be  remembered  as  "Betsy" — one 
of  the  most  destructive  stormB  of  record. 

With  the  Inception  of  the  hurricane  the 
New  Orleans  District,  with  other  gulf  and 
Atlantic  coast  Districts  o!  the  Army's  Corps 
of  Engineers,  began  plotting  the  path  of  the 
storm  from  weather  bureau  advisories.  Long 
established  emergency  operations  plans  and 
the  availability  of  assigned  corps  personnel 
were  vertfled.  The  period  of  watching  and 
waiting  for  where  and  when  had  begun. 

Members  of  the  corps  plotted  Betsy's  path 
as  she  moved  westward,  then  northwestward, 
over  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands, 
then  north  to  the  east  of  Puerto  Rico,  then 
again  northwestward,  aimed  at  the  Virginia 
coastline  and  the  city  of  Washington,  D.C. 
Suddenly,   during   the   night  of   August   30, 
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« till*  soma  3fi0  mllea  north  of  Puerto  Rico, 
E  ttay  buttonhooked  and  headed  south,  then 
t,  then  northweat  In  the  direction  of  the 
Ckrollnaa.  The  populace  of  the  gulf  coaot 
h  «ved  a  alght  of  relief.  The  sigh  waa  pre- 
D  ature  for,  during  the  night  of  September  4 
« lilla  aoma  325  mllea  east  of  Daytona  Beach, 
T  *..  Betay  again  buttonhooked,  headed 
ai  uth,  then  aoutbweat,  then  west  toward  the 
ai}utbem  tip  of  Plorlda.  On  September  7 
of  Engineer  personnel  In  the  New  Or- 
Dlatrlct  were  alerted  for  possible  emer- 
actlon.  During  the  morning  of  Sep- 
8  the  hurricane  roared  across  the 
Keys  and  Into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 
aba  continued  a  generally  westward 
for  approximately  24  hours  and  then 
September  S  veered  to  the  northwest  and 
the  Louisiana  coastline. 
On  the  morning  of  September  9,  Col. 
J.  Bowen,  the  corps  district  engl- 
In  New  Orleans,  directed  precautionary 
action  throughout  the  threatened  portions 
hU  47,000-square-mlle  district  so  as  to 
Government  Inatallatlona,  property 
personnel  A  preplanned  emergency  op- 
center  waa  activated  on  a  24-bour 
In  the  New  Orleans  office.  The  un- 
ufually  high  forward  speed  of  the  hurricane 
lu  erratic  course  limited  the  time  avall- 
for  prestorm  activities  to  hours  rather 
days.  Regardleea.  by  Thursday  night. 
September  0,  all  possible  precautionary  and 
ve  meaaures  had  been  taken  and  a 
cdntlnuoua  radio  liaison  with  district  In- 
at  illations  eatabllahed.  The  Corps  of  Engl- 
was  ready. 
In  the  early  evening  of  September  9.  the 
of  Hurricane  Betsy  moved  across  the 
Louisiana  coast  just  west  of  Grand  Isle. 
In  exceas  of  160  m.p.h.  were  recorded, 
winds,  damaging  enough  by  them- 
Induced  tidal  surges  up  to  16  feet 
alcove  mean  sea  level.  These  surges  moved 
the  low-lying  marshes  to  the  east  and 
of  the  Mlssiaalppl  River  below  New 
and  overtopp)ed  main  line  levees  on 
sides  of  the  river  In  the  lower  parts  of 
Bernard  and  Plaquemines  Parishes  Back 
s  built  by  local  agencies  for  reclamation 
protection  against  tidal  flooding  were 
o<|ertopped  and  breached  in  numerous  places. 
flooding  occurred  In  jjortlons  of 
St.  Bernard,  and  Plaquemines  Par- 
latea.  All  In  all.  some  4.800  square  mllea 
Inundated.  Transportation,  communl- 
.  and  utllltiea  services  were  severely 
disrupted.  The  known  dead  count  even- 
tv  ally  reached  81  In  number. 

^rtunately,     advance     warning     by     the 
W  lather  Bureau  had  enabled  thousands  of 
pepple  to  flee  their  homes  before  the  hurrl- 
wlnds  and  waters  struck.    Many  others 
not  so  fortunate.    Rapidly  rising  water 
them  In  their  homes,  on  roofs,  on 
of  cars,  and  anything  else  above  the  flood 
Evacuation    by   boat   was    their   only 
vatlon.     Early   on   Friday.   September    10. 
of  Engineer  personnel  and  boats  were 
Into  the  stricken  area  to  Join  others 
rescue  operations.     These  were  the  first 
from  any  Government  agency  to 
In  this  operation.     By  nightfall. 
1.200  persons  had  been  rescued  by  the 
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i\MO.  early  on  the  morning  of  September 

Corps    of    Engineer    employees    of    the 

Orleans  District,  despite  the  fact  that 

of  them   had  suffered  severe  damage 

ves.  came  through  water,  wind.  rain. 

power  lines  and  debris  to  report  for 

and  emergency  aaalgnments.     A  pre- 

diaaater  recovery  center  was  actl- 

and  a  well  trained,  highly  capable,  ef- 

organlsatlon    of    dedicated     people 

Into  action.    In  anticipation  of  things 

come,  plans  were  Initiated  to  send  dam- 

reooanalasance     teams     Into     the     35 

liciilslana  parlsbas  laid  waste  by  Betsy.    Ap- 
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pr  izlznately  500  New  Orleans  District  per- 
•oi  inel  ware  assigned  to  disaster  work.     I>ue 


to  the  extenslvenesa  of  the  damaged  area 
and  the  multiplicity  of  tasks  that  would 
have  to  be  performed,  this  was  not  enough. 
A  call  for  assistance  from  other  corps  in- 
stallations throughout  the  country  went  out 
through  corps  channels.  In  a  comparatively 
short  period  some  240  employees  came  p)our- 
Ing  In — ready,  willing  and  able  to  work. 
They  came  from  Seattle  and  Baltimore, 
Vicksburg,  Memphis  anc  St.  Louis.  San 
Francisco  and  Jacksonville,  Huntington  and 
Los  Angeles.  Galveston  and  Kansas  City  and 
pwlnts  In  between  Every  corps  division  In 
the  continental  United  States  responded 
well  and  rapidly. 

In  the  evening  of  September  10.  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  with  members  of 
the  Louisiana  congressional  delegation  and 
officials  of  p>ertinent  Peieral  agencies,  flew 
Into  New  Orleans  to  survey  hurricane  dam- 
ages. The  President  promptly  declared 
Louisiana  a  major  natural  disaster  area  and 
pledged  all  possible  Federal  assistance  The 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  was  directed 
to  coordinate  the  relief  and  rehabilitation 
activities  of  all  Federal  agencies  As  had 
been  done  on  previous  occasions,  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  a.'slgned  the  ma|or 
part  of  the  rehabilitation  work  to  the  Corps 
of  Engineers 

Already  35  Corps  of  Engineers  assistance 
teams,  each  headed  by  a  fully  qualified  engi- 
neer, had  fanned  out  into  Louisiana's  dam- 
aged parishes.  Their  Job  was  to  survey 
damages  and  to  determine  the  extent  and 
type  of  rehabilitation  work  necessary,  to  ad- 
vise local  officials  of  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
nlng's  authority  and  procedures  under  Public 
Law  875,  to  supervise  Corps  of  Engineers 
emergency  work  In  their  respective  areas  tc 
give  technical  advice  to  local  Interests  and 
to  do  all  else  necessary  to  render  assistance 
and  hasten  a  return  to  normalcy 

In  the  hours  following  the  hurricane,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  alerted  the  construction 
Industry  for  mobilization  of  all  possible 
equipment  that  could  be  used  In  disaster 
work.  In  resjxinse  to  local  requests  for  as- 
sistance, generator  sets  were  obtained  and 
distributed  to  provide  emergency  prawer  tn 
stricken  areas  and  high-capacity  pumps 
were  acquired  and  Installed  to  pump  out  Im- 
pounded floodwaters.  In  addition,  large 
dredges  and  pump  barges  were  obtained  by 
the  corps  and  deployed  to  assist  in  pumping 
flooded  areas  dry  Emergency  base  radio 
stations  were  also  installed  in  southeast 
Louisiana  to  provide  temporary  communica- 
tions until  normal  communications  could  be 
restored. 

In  the  immediate  posthurricane  period, 
corps  personnel  in  New  Orleans  began  ne- 
gotiating with  contractors  for  removal  of 
debris  from  streets,  highways  and  other  pub- 
lic facilities  and  areas,  and  for  supplies  and 
equipment  essential  to  rehabilitation  work. 
According  to  the  record.  118  contracts  were 
entered  Into  in  rapid  succession  Within  an 
almost  unbelievably  short  time  contractors' 
dump  trucks,  with  capacities  up  to  15  tons, 
were  moving  in  a  near  endless  line  hauling 
debris  to  dumps  for  burning.  Over  1,500 
trucks  with  mechanical  sawing  equipment 
and  loading  devices  were  used  In  this  op- 
eration. At  the  same  time  broken  limbs 
were  being  removed  from  trees  by  trimming 
crews  so  as  to  eliminate  public  safety  haz- 
ards. In  many  areas  this  work  augmented 
that  of  local  agencies  and  soon  all  local  traffic 
arteries  were  opened  and  in  use 

An  official  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  had 
estimated  that  It  would  take  a  year  j^  ac- 
complish this  and  clean  up  the  city.  This 
was  accomplished  In  some  2  months.  All 
In  all,  corps  contractors  removed  and  dis- 
posed of  some  223,800  truck  loads  of  debris 
throiighout  Louisiana.  Additionally,  houses 
that  bad  been  blown  or  washed  onto  roads 
were  removed  and  drainage  facilities  im- 
paired by  Hurricane  Betsy  restored. 


Buildings  In  the  New  Oleans  area  ren- 
dered structurally  unsafe  by  the  hurricane 
were  demolished  whUe  Individual  trailer 
sites  and  parks  were  being  constructed  to 
receive  GSA  trailers  supplied  for  those 
residents   left   homeless   by   the   storm. 

At  the  same  time  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
contracted  for  marsh  cranes  for  local 
agencies  to  use  In  cleaning  out  canals  and 
other  facilities.  They  also  assisted  local 
interests  by  furnishing  men,  material,  and 
equipment  as  necessary  to  make  emergency 
repairs  to  damaged  local  levees  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  Orleans  and  areas  to  the  south. 
Corps  of  Engineer  crews  also  reinforced  local 
Interest  levees  elsewhere  with  sandbags  so 
as  to  provide  Immediate  Interim  protection 
and  In  one  area  constructed  a  420-foot 
emergency  levee  setback  opposite  a  damaged 
local  levee. 

The  same  hurricane-induced  tidal  surges 
that  wreaked  havoc  on  the  land  mass  of 
southeast  Louisiana  also  exacted  a  heavy 
toll  from  the  marine  Industry  Many  ves- 
sels, ranging  from  small  Ashing  boats  and 
pleasure  craft  to  oceangoing  vessels,  were 
torn  from  their  moorings  and  sunk.  Some 
176  others  were  grounded  on  the  banks  and 
levees  of  the  Mississippi  River  by  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tidal  surges.  Following  the 
passage  of  Hurricane  Betsy,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  began  a  detailed  survey  of  nav- 
igable channels  In  the  Interest  of  determin- 
ing obstructions  to  navigation  and  delineat- 
ing clear  channels.  This  work  was  rapidly 
and  effectively  accomplished  and  marine 
traffic  quickly  began  moving  safely  out  of 
and  into  the  ports  of  New  Orleans  and  Baton 
Rouge.  Investigations  Into  the  ownership 
of  grounded  vessels  were  conducted  and  142 
of  these  vessels  have  been  removed  by  their 
owners  under  the  direction  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

The  marine  loss  of  barge  MTC-602  In  the 
Mississippi  River  at  Baton  Rouge.  La  .  pre- 
sented the  most  serious  potential  of  any 
marine  loss  resulting  from  Betsy.  This 
barge,  loaded  with  600  tons  of  liquid  chlo- 
rine, had  been  moored  In  Baton  Rouge  prior 
to  the  htUTlcane.  On  September  11  this 
barge  was  reported  lost  and  presumably 
sunk.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  Immediately 
established  an  emergency  operations  center 
in  the  area  to  begin  a  search  for  the  barge. 
The  4th  Army,  Navy,  and  Coast  Guard  were 
also  engaged  In  the  operation.  The  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  subsequently  directed 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  coordinate  search 
efforts  for  the  barge  and  remove  It  when 
located  as  a  hazard  to  public  safety.  Some 
16  submerged  objects  were  located  and 
buoyed  during  the  search.  On  September 
16  a  Corps  of  Engineers  survey  boat,  on 
which  was  mounted  a  Honeywell  precision 
profiling  sonar  system,  loaned  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  Co.,  of 
Houston,  located  MTC-602  lying  sunk  In  60 
feet  of  water. 

The  corps  immediately  undertook  a  de- 
tailed survey  of  the  barge,  utilizing  divers 
and  underwater  survey  equipment.  Its  ex- 
act positioning  and  condition  were  deter- 
mined. Simultaneously,  a  study  was  made 
into  the  construction  feat'ures,  strength,  and 
condition  of  the  barge.  Utilizing  the  in- 
formation gained  from  the  surveys  and 
study,  the  corps  negotiated  a  contract  for 
removal  of  the  barge.  Plans  of  the  contrac- 
tor were  reviewed  in  detail.  Following  ap- 
proval by  the  corps,  work  preliminary  to 
actual  lifting  operations  was  begun  under 
corps  supervision.  This  necessarily  slow  and 
detailed  work  was  completed  on  November 
11.  At  8  a.m..  on  November  12  lifting 
operations  were  started.  'Within  2  hours  the 
barge  broke  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
mission  had  been  carried  out  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  without  flaw.  The  fear  and 
anxiety  which  had  gripped  the  populace  of 
Baton  Rouge.  La.,  and  much  of  the  Nation 
dlsappecired  with  this  accomplishment. 
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Over  the  years  the  Corpw  of  Engineers  has 
constructed  levees  and  flood  control  struc- 
tures in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  to  pro- 
tect the  area  from  devastating  floods.  That 
these  flood  control  structures  were  well  and 
properly  constructed  is  now  well  established. 
Despite  being  overtopped  by  Betsy's  tidal 
surges  and  having  vessels,  houses  and  other 
debris  cast  upon  them,  the  levees  held. 
Jlany  of  them,  however,  were  seriously  dam- 
aged. Along  with  other  emergency  work,  the 
corps  has  undertaken  rapid  restoration  of  all 
Federal  levees  so  as  to  provide  full  protection 
In  the  event  of  a  coming  high  water.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  and  Is 
busily  engaged  In  restoring  locally  con- 
structed levees  to  their  prehurricane  condi- 
tion so  as  to  protect  from  flooding  from  the 
rear. 

Throughout  Hurricane  Betsy  operations 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  devoted  maxi- 
mum effort  toward  assisting,  coordinating 
and  cooperating  with  local,  parish.  State  and 
Federal  agencies  and  the  public  at  large.  At 
the  same  time  every  effort  has  been  toward 
protecting  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 


POINTERS  ON  MORTGAGE  POINTS- 
BANKS  PROFIT  FROM  FED'S 
TIGHT  MORTGAGE  MONEY  MAR- 
KET 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  TMr.  Patman] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  df  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  action  last  December,  rais- 
ing the  discount  rate  and  regulation  Q, 
has  been  defended  as  a  tool  for  restrain- 
ing inflation.  As  the  months  go  by,  this 
uncalled  for  action  is  proving  to  be  a 
heavy  burden  for  the  individual  taxpayer 
and  citizen. 

Last  December,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  warned 
of  the  dire  effects  that  would  result  from 
the  Fed's  action  in  forcing  a  rise  in  in- 
terest rates.  Saturday's  Washington 
Post  has  an  interesting  article  pointing 
out  the  ensuing  hardships  that  higher 
interest  rates  have  forced  upon  the  new 
homeowner. 

Since  the  money  market  is  so  very 
tight,  due  to  the  Federal  Reserve  actions, 
mortgage  loans  are  more  costly.  As  we 
can  see  from  this  article,  even  the  fixed 
PHA  and  VA  mortgages  do  not  remain 
fixed,  but  are  subject  to  "points"  or  dis- 
counts. Lenders,  banks,  savings  institu- 
tions, and  insurance  companies,  offer  less 
than  the  100  percent  for  these  FHA  and 
VA  mortgages  meaning  that  the  home- 
owner must  pay  more  for  his  mortgage, 
even  if  the  rates  are  guaranteed  stable 
bythePHAand  VA. 

Legally,  these  two  agencies  cannot  pay 
these  points  or  discounts  on  mortgages, 
so  that  it  must  be  passed  on  to  the  home- 
owner or  seller.  The  penalty  has  been 
passed  to  those  who  can  least  afford  to 
pay. 

Instead  of  halting  inflation,  the  Fed 
has  hit  the  small  homeowner  with  a 
stinging  penalty  and  offered  the  banks 
an  opportunity  to  get  richer.  Again  we 
see  the  Fed's  efforts  are  directed  more 


to  help  the  moneylending  banks  than 
to  help  the  homeownlng  public. 
The  article  follows : 

(Prom  the  Washington   (DC.)   Post,  Jan.  29. 
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Pointers  on  Mortgaged  "Points' 

(By  Bernard  C,  Meltzer) 

Recently,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  raised 
the  bank  discount  rate  by  one-half  of  I  p>er- 
cent.  Overnight,  property  owners  then  found 
themselves  required  to  pay  extra  sums  in 
points  or  discounts  when  they  sold.  Many 
have  written  asking  for  an  explanation  of 
this  development  in  real  estate. 

"Dear  Mr.  Meltzer:  The  constant  topic 
In  the  monthly  meetings  of  our  civic  group 
used  to  be  taxes  and  schools.  Now  it's  points 
and  discounts  on  mortgages.  One  property 
owner  told  of  being  charged  5  percent  or 
$1,000  on  a  $20,000  mortgage  obtained  by  the 
buyer. 

"This  is  something  new.  We  would  like 
to  know  what  suddenly  has  brought  about 
this  situation.  Second,  would  you  please  ex- 
plain why  banks  and  real  estate  brokers  all 
of  a  sudden  have  decided  to  get  rich  at  the 
expense  of  property  o'wners? 

"Asking." 

Answer.  A  property  owner  will  not  sell  his 
house  for  $15,000  if  similar  hoiises  In  the 
area  are  bringing  $20,000.  A  bank,  likewise, 
will  not  sell  Its  money  (mortgages)  at  51.4 
percent  when  the  market  rate  is  5%  percent. 
The  recent  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  raising  discount  rates  by  one-half  per- 
cent has  suddenly  caused  a  change  in  mort- 
gage Interest  rates  and  emphasized  the  phe- 
nomena of  points  and  discounts. 

FHA  and  VA  mortgages  have  fixed  interest 
rates  (now  5',^  percent).  If  the  money  mar- 
ket rate  Is  higher  than  the  FHA  or  VA 
fixed  rate,  lenders  offer  less  than  100  for 
these  mortgages  or  buy  at  a  discount.  A  5 
percent  discount  (or  5  points)  means  that 
mortgage  lenders  pay  $9,500  for  a  $10,000 
mortgage.  In  this  way  the  market  rate  ad- 
Justs  to  the  fixed  rate  of  the  FHA  or  VA 
mortgage. 

In  conventional  mortgages,  the  Interest 
rate  fluctuates  with  money  markets.  There- 
fore, conventional  mortgages  are  usually  at 
par  (lenders  pay  100  or  give  the  full  face 
amount  of  the  mortgage) . 

By  regulation  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration and  Veterans'  Administration 
the  buyer  cannot  pay  the  points  or  discount. 
Therefore  it  must  be  paid  by  the  seller  or 
owner.  A  prop>erty  owner  can  avoid  the  prob- 
lem (and  save  money)  by  instructing  his 
broker  to  sell  on  a  conventional  mortgage 
basis  If  at  all  possible. 


A  VERY  LAUDABLE  "FIRST" 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Burton!  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  San  Francisco  Sun  Reporter 
in  its  January  22,  1966,  issue  ran  an 
editorial  entitled,  "A  Very  Laudable 
'First.'  "  The  editorial  commends  the 
President's  appointment  of  Dr.  Robert 
C.  Weaver  as  Secretary  of  the  newly 
created  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

I  have  early  expressed  my  pleasure 
over  the  appointment  of  this  outstand- 


ing man  and  at  this  time  place  the  full 
text  of  the  editorial  in  the  Record: 
A  V^T  Laudable  "First" 

The  pledge,  given  by  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  that  a  Ne^ro  would  be  named  to 
the  President's  Cabinet,  was  fulftUed  this 
week  in  the  appointment  of  Dr  Robert  C. 
Weaver.  The  appointment  is  historic  and 
cogent,  carrying  with  it  the  greatest  signif- 
icance for  our  domestic  economy  and  the 
broadest  ramifications  toward  the  solution 
of  the  Nation's  frustrating  housing  problems. 

Dr.  Weaver,  the  first  Negro  Cabinet  member 
and  first  Secretarj'  of  the  newly  created  hous- 
ing and  urban  development  organization, 
has  before  him  a  monumental  task.  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  himself  noted  for  taking 
monumental  tasks  in  stride,  grinning  at 
Weaver  during  his  press  conference,  said. 
"May  the  good  Lord  have  mercy  on  you." 
Weaver  returned  the  grin,  an  expression  of 
solid  satisfaction  in  having  attained  this 
high  point  of  his  ambitions  in  Government 
and  politics. 

Dr.  Weaver's  qualifications  overshadowed 
those  of  300  names  submitted  to  President 
Johnson  as  candidates.  Following  Weaver's 
nomination  the  Senate  6i)eedlly  confirmed 
his   appointment   by   unanimous  voice  vote. 

Fresh  out  of  Harvard  with  two  degrees 
In  193'3,  Weaver  went  to  work  under  Harold 
L.  Ickes  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
He  earned  his  doctor's  degree  In  economics 
from  Harvard  in  1934.  then  worked  as  a  spe- 
cial assistant  in  the  Federal  Housing  Author- 
ity from  1934-37.  1937-40  and  with  the  War 
Production  Board  and  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  during  World  War  II.  After  the 
war  he  taught  at  Columbia  and  New  York 
Universities.  Dr.  Weaver  established  another 
"first"  when  New  York  Gov  Averell  Harrl- 
man  selected  him  as  the  first  Negro  to  sit  in 
a  New  York  Governor's  cabinet.  His  position 
was  that  of  State  rent  administrator. 

Dr.  Weaver's  trek  to  Cabinet  rank  began 
5  years  ago  when  President  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed him  Administrator  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency.  Twice  during 
that  period  Weaver  was  denied  the  Cabinet 
position  because  Congress,  strengthened  by 
opposition  from  southern  Congressmen,  re- 
fused Kennedy's  request  for  establishment 
of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs,  to  be 
headed  by  Weaver.  Last  year  Congress  finally 
authorized  the  plan. 

Meanwhile.  Weaver  had  given  further  and 
Impressive  evidence  of  his  qualifications. 
Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  who  voted 
against  Weaver  when  he  was  named  Federal 
Housing  Administrator,  said  the  other  day, 
"Although  I  thought  he  was  going  to  be 
prejudiced.  I  have  seen  no  evidence  of  preju- 
dice." Democratic  and  Republican  Members 
of  Congress  vied  In  praise  of  Weaver  and  his 
record. 

As  head  of  the  new  Department,  Dr. 
Weaver  would  receive  $35,000  annually,  an 
Increase  of  $5,000  over  his  HHFA  salary.  He 
will  be  in  charge  of  overseeing  mvUtlbillion- 
dollar  operations  In  low-rent  public  housing, 
community  facilities,  mass  transportation, 
slum  clearance,  and  a  staggering  variety  of 
other  Federal  programs,  many  of  them  new. 
His  job  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  moet 
difficult  and  frtistratlng  In  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. This  Includes  establishing  some 
authority  over  a  vast  assemblage  of  special 
Interest  groups,  all  of  them  competing  for 
special  attention  or  funds.  These  include 
the  mayors  of  our  cities,  the  homebuUders, 
the  real  estate  agents,  and  the  bankers  who 
lend  money,  the  planners,  and  various  minor- 
ity groups. 

Negroes  are  proud  of  Dr.  Weaver's  appoint- 
ment, and  equally  proud  that  he  so  adroitly 
fought  for  this  position.  He  most  earnestly 
desired  It  and  reportedly  turned  down  two 
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'  ary  attrkctlve  acadamlc  Job  offer*  while  tm- 
j  Mtlantly  aw»lttsg  action  on  hU  appointment 
7  tbe  White  Houa*. 

On«  of  the  most  hoped  for  changes  In  the 
]  mousing  picture  la  a  new  approach  to  slum 
<  learance.  which  will  give  responsible  con- 
I  Ideratlon  to  reasonable  compensation  and 
]  Lumana  resettlement  of  those  dispossessed 
I  ly  the  clearance  program. 

The  President,  Members  of  Congress,  and 
t  he  vast  and  complicated  agencies  and  de- 
]  •rtmenta,  all  deeply  concerned  with  hous- 
1  ag,  are  now  convinced  that  Dr.  Weaver  can 
I  o  the  Job.  America  Is  Indeed  fortunate  in 
1  Avlng  a  completely  dedicated  official  at  the 
1  laad  of  the  agency  which  concerns  the  very 
1  eart  of  our  Nation — the  homes  of  America. 
1  Fegroes  havs  a  new  confidence  and  a  new 
]  ride  In  this  new  member  of  tbe  President's 
( fflclal  family. 


February  2,  1966 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CXEAR  DUTY 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
I  >peaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  he    gentleman    from    Nebraska     [Mr. 

<  ^AtXAK]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
I  olnt  In  the  Rscoao  and  Include  extra- 
I  ecus  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
I J  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
loulslana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Vli.  CALLAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 

<  ay  the  President  announced  that  he 
\t  forced  to  resxmie  the  bombing  at- 
ticks  on  North  Vietnam.  This  was  an 
I  KonMng  decision,  as  is  well  known. 
'  bat  it  was  a  decision  he  fervently  sought 
t  >  avoid  has  been  well  demonstrated  by 
tie  withholding  of  these  attacks  while 
Y  e  sought  an  alternative  way  to  peace. 

It  has  now  been  well  dociunented 
t  irooghout  the  world  that  the  President 
I  as  sought  every  opportunity  to  persuade 
t  le  enemy  to  meet  with  us  and  discuss 
t  le  issues  in  Vietnam.  It  has  been 
dually  well  documented  that  these  ef- 
f  Jrts  have  met  with  naught  but  hostile 
r  ijectlon. 

There  appears  In  yesterday's  Wash- 
ligton  Evening  Star  an  editorial  which 
■  ims  up  the  background  of  the  Presl- 

<  ent's  decision  and  touches  upon  the 
t  QUbtful  contribution  of  those  who  have 
e  iUdaed  It.  The  editorial  declares  that 
t  lere  "should  be  an  end  to  aimless 
s  >eeche8  and  protests  which  serve  no 
t  ctter  purpose  than  to  undermine  the 
I  resident  and  to  encourage  the  enemy." 

This  is  a  sentiment  in  which  many  of 
HI  in  this  House  concur.  I  have  asked 
onaent.  therefore,  to  have  the  entire 
t  !Xt  of  tills  editorial  printed  In  the  Rec- 
0  U)  where  all  may  read  It;  and  It  follows 
hprewlth: 

His  Clsab  Dtttt 
In  deciding  to  ordo'  a  resumption  of  bomb- 
\i%  at  mUltary  targeU  In  North  Vietnam, 
li  r.  Johnson  did  what  had  to  be  done.  As 
P  rsaldsnt  and  as  Comman<lBr  In  Chief,  oon- 
ailotu  of  his  responsibility  to  some  300,000 
A  marlc&n  troops  as  well  as  the  soldiers  of  our 

*  !!••.  wbo  are  under  attack  by  a  relentless 
f(  e.  he  could  not  have  done  otherwise. 

Obviously,  It  was  not  an  easy  decUlon  to 
n  ake.  And  the  Prealdent.  even  while  giving 
t  te  order  for  the  bombers  to  take  off.  renewed 
h  s  pledge  that  the  search  for  a  Just  settle- 
n  ent  wlU  go  on.  One  aspect  of  the  quest 
li  the  arMtratloo  proposal  which  Ambassa- 
d  w  Oddberg  has  put  before  the  t7.N  Se- 
ci  irlty  CounoU.    There  is  no  occasion,  how- 

*  •'.  '«»  soaring  h<^>es  on  thU  score.    Dur- 


ing the  bombing  pause,  which  lasted  for  37 
days,  the  Communists  not  only  pressed 
ahead  with  the  fighting;  they  also  used  the 
opportunity  to  redeploy  their  soldiers,  bring 
up  supplies,  and  repair  the  damage  done  to 
their  tran«f)ortatlon  system.  To  have  per- 
mitted this  to  go  on  Indefinitely,  as  some 
urged,  could  only  have  resulted  in  heavier 
American  and  allied  casualties.  To  his  cred- 
it, Ms  critics  notwithstanding,  the  Presi- 
dent was  unwilling  to  pay  this  price.  As 
he  put  It,  It  Is  our  clear  duty  to  do  what  we 
can  to  limit  the  casualty  rolls  which.  In  any 
event,  will  be  long. 

What  Is  to  be  said  of  the  critics,  especially 
those  In  the  Senate? 

In  1778  Thomas  Palne  wrote  that  "these 
are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls."  He 
also  paid  his  respects  to  "the  summer  soldier 
and  the  sunshine  patriot"  who.  In  the  crisis 
of  that  day.  shrank  from  the  demands  of  the 
war  for  freedom.  If  Palne  were  living  now 
he  might  have  something  to  say  about  sun- 
shine Senators. 

It  Is  not  our  purpose  to  be  Invidious  In 
suggesting  this.  But  last  week's  spectacle 
In  the  Senate  was  nothing  less  than  aston- 
ishing. 

In  the  course  of  a  4-hour  grilling  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk,  one  Senator  after  an- 
other came  forward  to  wring  his  hands. 
Senator  Puleright  couldn't  recall  any  Issue 
about  which  there  Is  so  much  apprehension. 
Pennsylvania's  Senator  CuiXK  was  scared  to 
death  that  we  are  on  the  way  to  world  war 
III.  Senator  Mttnbt  offered  the  profound  ob- 
servation that  there  Is  a  developing  uncer- 
tainty among  the  American  people  "about 
what  this  Is  all  about."  (Little  wonder,  if 
the  people  have  been  listening  to  the  sena- 
torial critics. ) 

One  theme  which  runs  through  the  criti- 
cism Is  that  Congress,  when  it  approved  In 
1964  a  Joint  resolution  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent's policies,  did  not  quite  realize  what 
It  was  all  about,  didn't  quite  Intend  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  do  precisely  what 
he  now  is  doing  Yet  the  language  of  the 
resolution  Is  unambiguous.  It  puts  Con- 
gress squarely  on  record  as  authorizing  the 
Prealdent,  as  he  may  determine,  'to  take 
all  necessary  steps,  including  the  use  of 
armed  force."  to  assist  South  Vietnam  in 
defense  of  its  freedom  Pretty  hard  to 
wriggle  out  of  an  endorsement  like  that. 

Senator  Morse  was  one  of  two  Members  of 
Congress  who  voted  against  the  re.solutlon. 
So  he  at  least  Is  entitled  to  be  heard  as  he 
protests  now.  The  Oregon  Senator  has  been 
Intemperate,  even  savage.  In  his  criticism  of 
the  President  But  he  Is  also  the  only  one 
to  come  forward  with  a  proposal  which  goes 
beyond  mere  handwrlnglng.  The  1964  res- 
olution provides  that  Congress  may  termi- 
nate It  by  another  Joint  resolution,  and  Sen- 
ator Morse  urges  that  this  be  done 

Perhaps  this  should  be  brought  to  a  test 
Let  us  find  out  how  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress. In  the  face  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  adamant 
refusal  to  discuss  peace  except  on  his  own 
terms,  would  vote  to  rescind  the  authority 
previously  given  the  President.  Let  us  find 
out  what  those  who  might  vote  for  revoca- 
tion propose  to  do  about  the  war,  about  the 
200,000  American  troops  who  are  fighting  the 
battle,  and  whether  they  Intend  to  welsh  on 
our  Nation's  commitment  to  a  free  choice 
for  South  Vietnam 

Our  guess  Is  that  such  a  resolution  could 
not  muster  a  corporals  guard  in  Congress. 
If  this  Is  so.  there  should  be  an  end  to  aim- 
less speeches  and  protests  which  serve  no 
better  purpose  than  to  undermine  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  encourage  the  enemy. 


THE  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bradb- 


KAs]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  foreign  aid  message  this 
week  emphasizes  the  obvious  need  for  an 
increased  foreign  aid  program  In  Viet- 
nam. But  the  President  also  points  out 
that  we  cannot  let  Vietnam  obscure  from 
our  vision  other  programs  of  equal  im- 
portance elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Among  those  other  programs  is  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  with  our  friends 
in  Latin  America. 

The  President's  request  for  funds  for 
the  Alliance  in  fiscal  year  1967  is  $543 
million.  This  is  some  $13  million  more 
than  was  appropriated  for  fiscal  1966.  it 
represents  one  of  the  best  investments 
the  United  States  can  make  today. 

For  through  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
we  have  given  notice  that  we  will  fight 
the  hunger  and  Illiteracy,  the  disease  and 
deprivation,  which  are  the  conditions  of 
life  for  so  many  In  this  half  of  the  world. 
We  have  linked  our  own  energies  and 
resources  to  the  aspirations  and  determi- 
nation of  the  men  and  women  in  Latin 
America  who  are  striving  to  bring  better 
lives  to  their  people  and  to  maintain 
peace  In  this  hemisphere.  By  lending  a 
further  hand  to  peaceful  development, 
we  weaken  those  who.  like  Castro  in 
Cuba,  would  turn  legitimate  demand  for 
change  into  violent  upheaval. 

ECONOMIC   AND  SOCIAL  PROGRESS 

The  Alliance  stands  for  economic  and 
social  progress— for  the  dignity  of  man. 

This  Alliance  Is  litt'e  more  than  4  years 
old.  In  that  time:  300.000  new  houses 
have  been  built  or  are  under  construc- 
tion: 9,000  miles  of  road  have  been  built, 
expanded  or  improved;  10  million  new 
schoolbooks  have  been  provided;  13  mil- 
lion schoolchildren  now  participate  in 
school  lunch  programs,  with  12  million 
adults  benefiting  from  regular  food 
shipments:  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Latin  Americans  can  now  find  relief  from 
suffering  In  850  hospitals,  health  centers, 
and  mobile  medical  units  added  under 
the  Alliance:  more  than  100  million  peo- 
ple are  now  protected  against  malaria. 

SCHOOL  AND   HOUSES 

In  some  nations,  more  schools  or  houses 
have  been  built  since  the  Alliance  began, 
just  over  4  years  ago,  than  were  built  in 
the  past  200  or  300  years.  Cooperatives 
and  loan  associations  are  enabling  bor- 
rowers, for  the  first  time,  to  obtain  credit 
or  capital  at  reasonable  rates.  In  many 
areas,  children  are  not  receiving  better 
textbooks:  they  are  receiving  their  first 
books  of  any  kind. 

LATIN    AMERICANS    HELP    THEMSELVES 

What  have  the  Latin  Americans,  in 
those  4  years,  done  to  help  themselves? 

All  of  the  19  Latin  American  nations 
have  Improved  their  administration  of 
taxes,  and  14  of  them  have  produced 
major  tax  reforms. 

Fourteen  countries  have  instituted 
or     speeded     up     land    reforms. 

Fifteen  countries  have  established  self- 
help  housing  programs. 
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Nine  countries  have  enacted  laws  fa- 
vonng  growth  of  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations. 

Eight  countries  have  new  private  and 
public  development  banks. 

In  the  past  3  years,  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations  have  allocated  about  $8  bil- 
lion of  their  own  resources  each  year  to 
development  programs,  and  this  amount 
is  expected  to  reach  $12  billion  shortly. 

They  have  Increased  education  budg- 
ets by  13  percent. 

A  5-natlon  bloc  in  Central  America  has 
established  a  common  market  which  has 
made  dramatic  economic  progress,  ex- 
periencing economic  growth  at  the  high 
rate  of  7  percent  per  year. 

These  changes  did  not  just  happen. 
They  came  about  because  men  of  vision 
and  practicality  instituted  them,  both 
here  and  in  our  neighboring  nations  to 
the  south. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to 
paint  an  easy  or  rosy  picture,  for  there 
Is  still  an  immense  amount  to  be  done  if 
the  peoples  of  Latin  America  are  to  con- 
tinue to  make  progress.  The  way  ahead 
will  not  be  easy  and  it  will  not  be  without 
difficulties  and  failures. 

Yet  it  is  clear  this  joint  effort  must  go 
on.  And  to  continue  this  effort  toward 
the  development  of  a  strong,  peaceful, 
free,  and  democratic  hemisphere,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  in  Congress  must  lend  our 
support  to  the  request  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  for  adequate  funds  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

We  are  no  longer  faced  with  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Alliance  will  work  or 
not.  It  is  working.  Our  task  now  is  to 
continue  it,  to  strengthen  it,  and  to  move 
with  its  gathering  momentum. 


THE    INTERNATIONAL    EDUCATION 
ACT   OF    1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bradb- 
KAsl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  International 
Education  Act  of  1966. 

During  the  88th  and  89th  Congresses, 
we  have  immensely  strengthened  this 
country's  commitment  to  the  enterprise 
of  education. 

Yet  as  President  Johnson  said  In  his 
message  to  Congress  today  in  connection 
with  the  International  Education  and 
Health  Acts  of  1966: 

We  would  be  shortsighted  to  confine  our 
Tlslon  to  this  Nation's  shorelines.  The  same 
rewards  we  cotmt  at  home  will  flow  from 
•harlng  in  a  worldwide  effort  to  rid  man- 
kind of  the  slavery  of  Ignorance  and  scourge 
of  disease. 

In  his  message.  President  Johnson 
Indicated  his  strong  support  of  four  ma- 
jor purposes  in  international  education: 

1.  To  strengthen  our  capacity  for  Inter- 
nstlonal  cooperation  In  the  field  of  educa- 
Uon. 

2.  To  encourage  exchanges  with  students 
»nd  teachers  of  other  countries. 


3.  To  lend  support  to  education  in  the 
developing  lands. 

4.  To  construct  new  bridges  of  Interna- 
tional understanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  Is  propos- 
ing a  series  of  measures  to  achieve  these 
several  purposes.  The  legislation  I  am 
today  introducing  Is  aimed  at  only  two 
specific  objectives:  First,  supporting  pro- 
grams of  International  scope  in  smaller 
and  developing  countries;  and  second, 
strengthening  centers  of  specitd  compe- 
tence in  international  research  and 
training. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
visit  many  schools,  colleges,  and  imlver- 
sities  here  in  our  o'wn  country  as  well  as 
abroad — in  Buenos  Aires  and  Berlin, 
Moscow  and  Djakarta,  Oxford  and 
Warsaw. 

In  1961  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  I 
went  with  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
GiAiMo].  to  Argentina  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  contributions  which  Latin 
American  imlversltles  could  make  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  and  on  our  return 
we  published  a  repwrt  with  a  nimiber  of 
recommendations  for  U.S.  aid  policy  to 
higher  education  in  Latin  America. 

During  the  same  year,  along  with  sev- 
eral other  colleagues,  led  by  the  distin- 
guished gentlewomsin  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green],  I  had  the  valuable  experience  of 
visiting  schools,  colleges,  and  technical 
Institutes  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  1963.  together  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Daddario]  .  I  was  a  delegate  to  the  Asian- 
American  Assembly  on  Cultural  Affairs 
and  International  Understanding  at 
Kuala  Lumpur.  Malaysia. 

These  and  similar  experiences  which 
I  know  other  Members  of  this  House  have 
had  cannot  fall  to  impress  all  of  us  with 
the  Increasing  significance  of  education 
in  international  affairs. 

Section  3  of  the  International  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966  authorizes  grants  to  col- 
leges and  universities  for  the  establish- 
ment, strengthening,  and  operation  by 
them  of  graduate  centers  which  will  be 
national  and  international  resources  for 
research  and  training  in  international 
studies. 

In  addition  to  the  centers  for  advanced 
international  studies  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3,  this  legislation.  In  section  4,  pro- 
vides for  grants  to  strengthen  under- 
graduate programs  in  International 
studies.  For  example,  such  grants  could 
be  used  to  support  faculty  planning  in 
undergraduate  International  studies, 
training  faculty  members  in  foreign 
countries,  student  work-study-travel 
programs,  and  programs  of  visiting  for- 
eign scholars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  May  1961,  before 
assuming  his  present  position,  President 
Johnson  succinctly  expressed  the  cause 
he  is  urging  that  we  serve  In  the  Inter- 
national Education  Act.  He  said :  "Arms 
can  never  make  us  Invulnerable  nor  our 
armies  invincible,  but  the  support  we 
give  to  education  can  make  freedom 
irresistible." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  measure  will 
receive  the  full  and  careful  consideration 


of  this  House  and  of  the  Senate  and  that 
it  will  be  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  Internationsil 
Education  Act  of  1966: 

H.R.  12462 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strengthening  of 
American  educational  resources  for  Inter- 
national studies  and  research 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "International  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966". 

riNDINOS    AND    DECXARATION 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  a  knowledge  of  other  countries  Is 
of  the  utmost  Importance  In  promoting  mu- 
tual understanding  and  cooperation  between 
nations;  that  strong  American  educational 
resources  are  a  necessary  base  for  strengthen- 
ing our  relations  with  other  countries;  that 
this  and  future  generations  of  Americans 
should  be  assured  ample  opportunity  to  de- 
velop to  the  fullest  extent  possible  their 
intellectual  capacities  In  all  area*  of  knowl- 
edge pertaining  to  other  countries,  peoples, 
and  cultures;  and  that  It  Is  therefore  both 
necessary  and  appropriate  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  assist  In  the  development  of 
resources  for  international  study  and  re- 
search and  to  assist  the  progress  of  education 
In  developing  nations.  In  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  world  leadership. 

CENTERS  rOE  ADVANCED   INTERNATIONAL   STCDIES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized  to  arrange 
through  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, or  combinations  of  such  institu- 
tions, for  the  establishment,  strengthening, 
and  operation  by  them  of  graduate  centers 
which  will  be  national  and  International  re- 
sources for  research  and  training  In  Inter- 
national studies.  Activities  carried  on  in 
such  centers  may  be  concentrated  either  on 
specific  geographical  areas  of  the  world  or 
on  particular  fields  or  Issues  In  International 
affairs  which  concern  one  or  more  countries, 
or  both. 

(b)  Grants  under  this  section  may  be 
used  to  cover  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  estab- 
lishing, strengthening,  equipping,  and  op- 
erating research  and  training  centers,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  teaching  and  research 
materials  and  resources  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
grams for  bringing  visiting  scholars  and 
fncuUy  to  the  center,  for  the  training  and 
Improvement  of  the  staff,  and  for  the  travel 
of  the  staff  In  foreign  areas,  regions,  or 
countries  with  which  the  center  may  be  con- 
cerned. Such  grants  may  also  Include  funds 
for  stlp>ends  (In  such  amounts  as  may  be 
determined  In  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Secretary)  to  Individuals  undergoing 
training  In  such  centers.  Including  allow- 
ances for  dependents  and  for  travel  here  and 
abroad.  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  on  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  purposes. 

GRANTS    TO     STRENGTHEN     ONDERGRADIJATE     PRO- 
GRAMS   IN    INTERNATIONAL    STUDIES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  assist  them  In  planning,  developing, 
and  carrying  out  a  comprehensive  program 
to  strengthen  and  Improve  undergraduate 
Instruction  In  International  studies.  Grants 
made  under  this  section  may  be  for  projects 
and  activities  which  are  an  Integral  part  of 
such  a  comprehensive  program  such  as — 

( 1 )  faculty  planning  for  the  development 
and  expansion  of  undergraduate  programs  In 
International  studies; 

(2)  training  of  faculty  members  In  foreign 
countries; 

(3)  expansion  of  foreign  language  courses; 
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(4)  work  In  the  social  sciences  and  hu- 
manltlea  which  la  related  to  International 
studlM; 

(5)  planned  and  supervised  student  work- 
rtudy-travel  progranis;  and 

(6)  programs  under  which  foreign  teachers 
and  scholars  may  visit  Institutions  as  visit- 
ing faculty  or  resource  persons. 

(b)  A  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion only  upon  application  to  the  Secretary 
•t  such  time  or  times  and  containing  such 
information  as  he  deems  necessary.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  approve  an  application 
unlaw  It— 

(1)  seta  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  projects  or  activities  for  which 

grant  Is  authorized  under  subsection  ( a ) ; 

(3)  Mts  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail - 
ble  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and.  to  the 
extent  practical.  Increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  for  purposes  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a) ,  and 
In  no  caae  supplant  such  funds: 

(3)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
lary  to  asstire  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  section;  and 

(4)  proTldea  for  making  such  report,  In 
luch  form  and  containing  such  information, 
a*  the  Secretary  may  require  to  carry  out  his 
f uiu:tlons  under  this  section,  and  for  keeping 

uch  records  and  for  affording  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary 
to  uiure  the  correctneas  and  verification  of 
■ucb  reports. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  grants  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  under  this 
Mction  In  such  manner  and  according  to 
luch  plan  as  will  most  nearly  provide  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  grants  through- 
out the  States  while  at  the  same  time  giving 
k  preference  to  those  Institutions  which  are 
moat  m  need  of  additional  funds  for  pro- 
{Tama  In  international  studies  and  which 
■how  real  promise  of  being  able  to  use  addi- 
tional funds  elTectlvely. 

MITHOD  or  PATMCNT;  nSDEKAI, 
ADMnnSTRATION 

8bc.  5.  (a)  Paymenu  under  this  Act  may 
be  made  In  Installments,  and  In  advance  or 
t>7  way  of  reimbursement  with  necessary  ad- 
luatments  on  account  of  overpayments  or  un- 
lerpaymenta. 

(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
hct,  the  Secretary  is  authorised  to  utilise  the 
lerrlces  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  and  of  any  other  public 
ir  nonprofit  agency  or  institution,  in  accord- 
uttce  with  agreemenu  between  the  Secretary 
koa  the  head  thereof. 

raicBAL  coirraoi,  or  kducation  PiiOHiBrrsD 
8k;.  8.  Nothing  conuined  in  this  Act  shall 
3e  construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
kgency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
Statee  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision, 
jr  control  over  the  curriculum,  program  of 
instruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of 
kny  educational  institution. 

arPKonuATioNs  authobizxo 
Sac.  7.  For  the  purpoae  of  making  grants 
inder  sections  3  and  4  of  this  Act.  there  are 
ikuthorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
u  may  be  neceeaary  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1M7,  and  each  of  the  four  suc- 
seedlng  fiscal  years. 

ufxifnmifTs  TO  araxNCTHSN  tttlx  vi  op  the 

NATIONAL  DBFSNSX  IDUCATION  ACT  OF  1»SS 

Removing  requirement  for  area  centers  that 
adequate  language  instruction  not  be 
readily  available 

Brnc.  I.  (a)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
101(a)  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
hex  ot  1068  la  amended  by  striking  out  "  ( 1 )  " 
md  by  striking  out  ",  and  (3)  that  adequate 


instruction  in  such  language  Is  not  readily 
available  In  the  United  States". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  601(c) 
(aa  redesignated  by  section  102(a))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "  ( with  respect  to 
which  he  makes  the  determination  under 
clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  )"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(with  respect  to  which  he 
makes  the  determination  under  subsection 
(a))". 

Removirig  50  per  centum  ceiling  on  Federal 
participation 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  601(a) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "not  more  than 
50  per  centum"  and  Inserting  "all  or  part" 
in  lieu  thereof. 

Authorizing  grants  as  well  as  contracts  for 
language  and  area  centers 
(c)  Section  601  (a;  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"grants  to  or"  after  "arrange  through"  In 
the  first  sentence,  and  by  Inserting  "grant 
or"  before  "contract"  each  time  that  It  ap- 
pears In  the  second  and  third  sentences. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION  PROPOSALS  PRAISED 
BY  CHAIRMAN  POWELL 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powell]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
warmly  commend  President  Johnson  for 
offering  today  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
tributions to  international  understand- 
ing in  the  history  of  this  country. 

The  President's  legislative  proposals 
are  a  Magna  Carta  of  international  edu- 
cation which  reaflBrm  man's  right  to 
knowledge  and  the  free  use  thereof. 

Not  only  do  these  recommendations 
significantly  widen  America's  responsi- 
bilities and  commitments  to  the  free 
world,  but  they  help  to  harness  the  intel- 
lectual resources  of  all  nations  In  the 
global  fight  against  ignorance  and 
illiteracy. 

That  our  country  will  join  in  this  his- 
toric International  educational  partner- 
ship to  exchange  ideas,  techniques,  and 
materisds  is  a  happy  reminder  that 
knowledge  knows  no  national  boundaries. 

The  exciting  diversity  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  all  merit  serious  consid- 
eration. Together,  all  of  these  proposals 
will  provide  the  needed  stimulus  to  im- 
plement a  meaningful  international  edu- 
cation program. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  comment 
specifically  on  three  proposals.  One  of 
these  Is  the  Involvement  of  smaller  col- 
leges in  international  projects.  Too 
often,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
equate  bigness  with  excellence.  As  a  re- 
sult, a  number  of  our  smaller  colleges, 
including  many  of  our  predominantly 
Negro  Institutions,  with  outstanding 
faculties  and  programs  have  been  un- 
able to  share  In  many  Federal  assistance 
programs. 

Hopefully,  incentive  grants  to  develop 
new  programs  for  international  studies 
in  elementary  education  and  secondary 
education,  strengthen  centers  of  specific 
competences  In  research  and  training, 


and  expand  more  exchange  programs 
will  be  increasingly  awarded  to  these 
smaller  colleges. 

A  second  recommendation — the  goal 
of  1,000  school-to-school  partnerships- 
will  unquestionably  be  that  lasting  link 
in  forging  steel  chains  of  world  brother- 
hood. If  more  of  our  young  people  can 
live  and  learn  outside  their  national 
boundaries  for  even  a  brief  period,  their 
understanding  of  their  fellow  man  will 
be  deepened. 

Very  recently  a  group  of  Negro  young- 
sters from  low-income  neighborhoods 
spent  2  weeks  in  Sweden  as  guests  of  that 
Government.  They  have  all  become  new 
persons  and  their  minds  have  been 
stretched  to  higher  expectations. 

Thirdly,  the  proposals  for  a  world 
teacher  exchange  is  an  imaginative  ap- 
proach to  enlarging  classrooms  of  the 
world.  Teachers  are  the  frontline 
troops  in  the  battle  against  ignorance. 
Through  such  exchange,  we  help  them 
to  help  us  reach  outside  the  narrow 
neighborhoods  of  our  minds  to  engineer 
new  solutions  to  mankind's  problems. 

I  am  confident  that  history  will  record 
this  day  as  the  beglrming  of  an  interna- 
tional renaissance  In  learning.  To  learn 
is  to  know.  And  once  we  achieve  knowl- 
edge, we  can  go  on  to  that  higher  ground 
of  appreciating  not  only  the  oneness  of 
man,  but  the  beauty  of  his  diCferences. 
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AN  OUTSTANDING  START 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recx>rd  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  less  than 
2 '2  months  ago,  on  November  3,  Law- 
rence F.  O'Brien  was  sworn  in  as  Post- 
master General.  In  the  few  weeks  since 
then  he  was  taken  major  strides  in  im- 
proving postal  operations.  He  has  rec- 
ognized that  despite  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment's publicity  and  requirements 
for  business  use  of  the  ZIP  code,  it  has 
failed  to  look  closer  to  home,  at  the  mail 
being  sent  by  Federal  agencies.  Conse- 
quently, as  of  the  first  of  this  month  all 
official  Federal  mail  with  typed  or  hand- 
written addresses  must  include  the  ZIP 
number,  and,  as  of  next  January  1,  all 
mail  sent  from  Federal  agencies  must  be 
ZIP  coded. 

This  year,  on  January  18.  the  new 
Postmaster  General  announced  a  major 
program  to  improve  mail  service  through 
mechanization  and  modernization.  Un- 
der this  program  328  modern  mail  han- 
dling machines  will  be  installed  in  109 
post  offices  throughout  the  Nation. 
Among  these  will  be  52  lettersorters 
which,  operated  by  12  men,  can  sort  more 
than  36.000  pieces  of  mail  an  hour;  8 
optical  scanners  to  read  addresses  and 
feed  mall  into  the  sorters ;  80  facing  and 
cancelling  machines;  130  edger-stacker 
machines  to  get  mall  into  the  proper  po- 
sition and  feed  it  Into  the  facing  and  can- 
celling machines;  and  24  closed  circuit 


television  systems  to  monitor  mail  fiow. 
Additional  motorized  mallsters  and  new 
self-service  post  offices  are  being  ordered. 
Research  contracts  have  been  placed 
with  three  colleges  to  study  new  mail 
handling  machines,  transportation,  and 
employee  motivation  and  fatigue.  Also 
looking  to  the  future  are  the  creation  of 
a  new  Office  of  Planning  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  management  training 
program. 

And  this  Is  not  all.  In  addition  to  this 
far-reaching  program,  Mr.  O'Brien  has 
chalked  up  another  most  needed  and 
most  welcome  achievement  in  the  an- 
nouncement that  he  will  seek  funds  for 
restoration  of  the  postal  service,  which 
was  curtailed  in  1964.  Let  me  briefly  re- 
view the  history  of  that  service  cutback. 

In  May  1964  Mr.  O'Brien's  predecessor, 
Mr.  Gronouski,  cut  back  parcel  post  de- 
livery from  6  to  5  days  on  regular  full- 
time  parcel  post  routes,  cut  window  serv- 
ice on  Saturdays  to  only  4  hours,  elimi- 
nated the  sale  of  money  orders  on  that 
day,  and  discontinued  late-hour  and 
Sunday  service.  As  you  will  recall,  the 
public  indignation  at  this  cutback  was 
tremendous. 

The  parcel  post  service,  which  has  been 
perhaps  the  stepchild  of  the  post  office, 
was  further  hindered,  as  shippers  real- 
ized that  their  perishable  goods  might 
sit  undelivered  in  the  post  office.  What 
good  were  improvements  in  mail  trans- 
portation when  the  hours  of  mailing 
were  restricted,  and  packages  had  to 
wait  24  hours  for  delivery?  Working 
men  and  women  were  particularly  hard 
hit  by  this  order.  Post  offices  were 
closed  in  the  evenings  after  work.  The 
only  time  to  mail  or  pick  up  parcels  was 
Saturday  morning,  but  when  these  men 
and  women  scheduled  their  free  day  to 
make  the  trip  to  the  post  office,  they  gen- 
erally found  long  lines  with  only  one 
window  open. 

The  opposition  to  this  curtailment  was 
such  that  3  weeks  after  it  went  into  ef- 
fect, Postmaster  General  Gronouski  told 
local  postal  officials  to  apply  his  order  In 
a  more  flexible  way.  The  House  Sub- 
committee on  Postal  Operations  held 
hearings  In  June  1964  on  this  curtail- 
ment of  postal  services  and  I  was  glad 
to  be  among  the  Congressmen  register- 
ing their  opposition  to  the  cutback.  The 
Post  Office  Department's  action  was  also 
attacked  in  the  Senate,  with  now  Vice 
President  Humphrey  stating: 

I  have  been  very  much  upset  over  the  fact 
that  these  services  are  to  be  curtailed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  a  false  eco- 
nomy. 

True  economy  is  secured  through  Im- 
proved efficiency,  not  through  eliminat- 
ing important  services.  Today  we  have 
as  Postmaster  General  a  man  who  recog- 
nizes this  distinction.  In  a  speech  made 
on  his  first  working  day  to  Post  Office 
Department  employees,  Mr.  O'Brien  de- 
clared : 

I  have  asked  you  to  assemble  here  today 
•  to  make  a  commitment  to  you: 

A  promise  that  beginning  here  and  now,  I 
Join  with  you  to  devote  all  of  my  energies 
toward  providing  the  best  possible  postal 
service  for  the  Nation. 

Better  ser\'lce  to  the  American  people  will 
be  the  overriding  goal  of  my  administration. 


Postmaster  General  O'Brien  has 
wasted  little  time  in  putting  this  prom- 
ise to  work.  Last  Saturday  it  was  an- 
noimced  that  President  Johnson  had  ai>- 
proved  his  proposal  to  seek  funds  to 
restore  6-day-a-week  parcel  post  delivery 
service  in  the  6,091  cities  of  over  3,000 
population.  Further,  on  an  as-needed 
basis,  Saturday  and  in  some  instances 
Sunday  and  late-hour  window  service 
will  be  authorized  in  almost  15,000  post 
offices.  And,  once  again,  money  orders 
will  be  sold  on  Saturday  in  those  p)ost 
offices  where  such  service  was  eliminated. 

Fortunately,  better  postal  service  is 
also  the  goal  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration. On  January  14,  President 
Johnson  stated  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  O'Brien : 

I  have  said  In  the  past,  and  I  repeat  now. 
that  I  want  you  to  provide  this  country  with 
the  finest  mall  service  It  has  ever  known, 
while  managing  the  Poet  Office  Department 
efHclently  and  prudently. 

And  President  Johnson  matched  these 
words  with  action  by  approving  Mr. 
O'Brien's  recommendations  and  an- 
nouncing that  he  would  seek  the  neces- 
sary funds  from  Congress.  Thanks  to 
the  strong  support  of  the  President,  Mr. 
O'Brien  can  take  steps  to  restore  these 
essential  postal  services. 

The  whole  Nation  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Mr.  O'Brien.  He  has  established 
a  program  to  provide  fast  and  depend- 
able service  in  spite  of  increasing  mail 
volume.  He  has  reinstated  the  services 
which  every  American  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  his  post  office.  He  has  re- 
affirmed the  congressional  declaration 
that  "the  post  office  is  a  public  service." 
The  O'Brien  administration  is  off  to  an 
outstanding  start.  My  congratulations 
on  a  job  well  done. 


NONPROLIFERATION  OF  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS:  OUR  MOST  URGENT 
MISSION 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
RoDrNO]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 17,  1965,  the  United  States  sub- 
mitted, at  the  18  Nation  Disarmament 
Conference  in  Geneva,  the  first  draft 
treaty  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  ever  proposed  as  a  basis  for 
negotiations. 

It  was  presented,  on  behalf  of  the  Pres- 
ident, by  Mr.  WlHiam  C.  Foster,  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  Agency,  and  chief 
U.S.  representative  at  the  Conference. 

On  January  27,  at  the  opening  of  the 
current  session  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence. President  Johnson  sent  a  message 
to  the  assembled  delegates  giving  re- 
newed emphasis  to  the  American  com- 
mitment to  prevent  the  further  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons.  I  would  appreciate 
It,  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  full  text  of  this 
message  could  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 


In  his  message,  the  President  pointed 
out: 

It  la  true  that  our  meeting  Is  shadowed 
by  continuing  aggression  s^alnst  the  people 
and  Oovei-nment  of  South  Vietnam.  There 
are  differences  among  the  members  of  the 
Conference  on  Vietnam,  but  these  differences 
make  our  common  interest  In  preventing  nu- 
clear spread  and  curbing  the  nuclear  arms 
race  all  the  more  important  to  pursue. 

He  then  outlined  a  seven-point  pro- 
gram to  contain  the  nuclear  threat  and 
curb  the  arms  race. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing  today 
commends  the  President's  serious  and 
urgent  efforts  to  negotiate  international 
agreements  limiting  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  This  effort  has  been 
characterized  as  the  most  urgent  mission 
of  our  times.  I  fully  share  this  convic- 
tion, and  to  the  extent  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  can  give  voice 
to  it,  our  Government's  position  in  striv- 
ing to  deal  with  the  threat  of  nuclear 
spread  will   be  strengthened. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  there  has  been 
some  talk  about  the  impossibility  of  hav- 
ing meaningful  disarmament  without 
the  participation  of  Communist  China. 
This,  of  course,  is  true.  And  mainland 
China  recently  rejected  a  suggestion  by 
U.N.  Secretary  General  U  Thant  that  it 
come  to  the  18-Nation  Disarmament 
Conference. 

But  we  shoud  not  confuse  general 
disarmament  with  other  measures  that 
can  be  taken  to  contain  the  nuclear 
threat  without  Chinese  participation. 
Although  the  world  would  be  more  secure 
If  the  Chinese  became  parties  to  the  test 
ban  and  a  nonprollferatlon  treaty,  agree- 
ments such  as  these,  without  China, 
under  which  our  security  interests  could 
be  protected  through  a  withdrawal  pro- 
vision, are  certainly  better  than  no  agree- 
ments at  all.  Indeed,  they  are  essential 
if  we  are  to  prevent  further  nuclear 
spread — a  "sword  of  Damocles"  that 
threatens  all  human  civilization.  And 
to  the  extent  that  certain  nonnuclear 
nations  become  parties  to  a  nonprollfer- 
atlon treaty,  they  remove  themselves 
from  possible  Chinese  designs  to  make 
them  nuclear  weapons  nations. 

As  the  President  noted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  message  to  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference : 

Tl:e  avoidance  of  war  and  particularly  nu- 
clear war  is  the  central,  conunon  concern  of 
all  mankind. 

To  this  end,  we  must  explore  every  ap- 
proach.    And  arms  control  and  reduc- 
tion measures  are  an  absolutely  neces- 
sary part  of  this  effort. 
Text  or  Message  Prom  President  Johnson 

TO    THE    18-NaTION    DISARMAMENT    COMMFT- 

TEE.  January  27,  1966 

The  avoidance  of  war  and  particularly  nu- 
clear war  Is  the  central,  common  concern  of 
all  mankind. 

My  country  is  dedicated  to  this  end.  The 
effort  to  control,  and  reduce — and  ultimately 
eliminate — modern  engines  of  nuclear  de- 
struction Is  fundamental  to  our  policy.  We 
have,  with  all  mankind,  a  common  Interest 
in  acting  now  to  prevent  nuclear  spread,  to 
halt  the  nuclear  arms  race,  and  to  reduce 
nuclear  stocks. 

For  this  reason,  we  must  press  on  with 
our  work  in  Geneva.     It  Is  true   that   our 
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mMttxic  ta  abadowsd  by  continuing  aggres- 
■loo  sgalnst  the  people  *Qd  Ooremment  ot 
South  Vietnam.  There  are  dUTerences  among 
tk«  manUwra  of  the  Conierence  on  Vietnam, 
but  theee  dUteranoea  make  our  common  lo- 
teraat  tn  preventing  nuclear  epraad  and  curb- 
ing the  nuclear  arma  race  all  the  more  Im- 
portant to  puraue.  Kren  while  our  own  Na- 
tion la  engaged  in  neoeeeary  realatance  to 
aggreaalon  In  aoutheaat  Aala,  It  muat  con- 
tinue to  puraue  every  avenue  for  stable 
peaoe,  both  in  Vietnam  and  throughout  the 
world.  That  great  general  effort  haa  no  more 
Important  set  of  goals  tb«n  thoee  of  disar- 
mament, which  are  the  bualneaa  of  this  Oon- 
torence. 

I  have  Instructed  the  n.S.  delegation  to 
urge  upon  your  meeting  the  following 
eeven-polnt  program: 

Tint,  let  us  seek  a  nonprollferatlon  treaty 
which.  In  the  words  of  the  United  Natlona 
General  Aaeembly,  la  "void  of  any  loopholea 
which  might  permit  nuclear  or  nonnuclear 
powers  to  proliferate,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
nuclear  weapons  In  any  form."  We  are  pre- 
pared to  sl^  such  a  treaty,  making  tt  ap- 
plicable to  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  coim- 
tnes  alike.  We  are  prepared  to  work  with 
other  countries  to  aaaure  that  no  non- 
nuclear  country  acqxilree  tta  own  nuclear 
weapons,  gains  national  control  over  nuclear 
weapons,  aohlevae  the  power  itself  to  fire 
nuclear  weapons,  or  recelvea  assistance  In 
manufacturing  or  testing  nuclear  weapons. 
We  are  prepared  to  agree  that  theee  things 
should  not  be  done  directly  or  Indirectly, 
through  third  oountrtee  or  groups  of  coun- 
trlea.  or  through  unlta  of  the  armed  forces  or 
mlUtary  personnel  under  any  military  al- 
liance. 

Second,  through  a  nonprollferatlon  treaty 
and  through  efforts  outside  such  a  treaty, 
we  must  continue  to  secure  application  of 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  or 
equivalent  International  safeguards  over 
peaeaftU  nuclear  actlvltlee.  To  this  end.  I 
urge  agreenaent  that  all  tranafers  of  nuclear 
materials  or  equipment  for  peaceful  pur- 
poeee  to  countrlee  which  do  not  have  nuclear 
weapona  be  under  IAEA  or  equivalent  Inter- 
national safeguards.  At  the  same  time,  the 
major  nuclear  powers  should  accept  In  In- 
creaalng  measure  the  same  International 
safaguarda  they  recommend  for  other  states. 

Recently,  many  responsible  Members  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congrees  of  the  United 
SUtee  Introduced  resolutions  dealing  with 
measures  to  inrevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Theee  resolutions  are  an  indica- 
tion of  the  Importance  that  the  people  of 
the  united  SUtea  attribute  to  such  meas- 
uraa.  and  to  the  role  that  international  safe- 
guards should  play  in  them.  I  fuUy  share 
theae  views. 

Third,  so  that  those  who  forswear  nuclear 
weapons  may  forever  refrain  without  fear 
from  entering  the  nuclear  arms  race,  let  us 
strive  to  strengthen  United  NaUons  and  other 
Intamattonal  security  arrangements.  Mean- 
while, the  nations  that  do  not  seek  the 
nuclear  path  oan  be  sure  that  they  will  have 
our  etnog  support  agaliut  thre&u  of  nuclear 
blackmaQ. 

Fourth,  my  country  persUts  in  its  belief 
that  the  pvUs  of  proliferation  would  be 
matarlally  reduced  by  an  extension  of  the 
Umttad  test  ban  treaty  to  eover  underground 
nuclear  teats.  For  such  an  ezteiulon.  the 
irnited  SUtea  wUl  requhrc  only  that  number 
and  kind  of  Inspections  which  modem 
eclcnee  shows  to  be  neceaaary  to  assure  that 
the  treaty  U  being  falthfijlly  obeerved.  We 
eaU  upon  thoee  naUoos  truly  Intereeted  In 
■ueb  *  ban  to  provide  to  this  Committee  any 
tmproftmenta  In  means  for  the  detection  and 
IdwxttBoatlon  of  aelamlc  cventa  which  their 
reaMneh  efforts  may  have  developed. 

Ftfth,  let  us  seek  agreement  not  to  in- 
ereaee.  and  indeed  to  reduce,  nuclear  mate- 
f*»i»    la    weapooa    atockpUea.    The    United 


Statee  continues  to  urge  a  verified  halt  In 
the  production  of  flsslonable  materlaLg  for 
use  in  weapons.  We  continue  to  urge  that 
such  a  halt  be  accompanied  by  the  transfer 
of  large  quantities  of  fissionable  material  to 
peaceful  purposes,  under  International  safe- 
guards. We  continue  to  urge  the  demon- 
strated destruction  of  thousands  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  the  United  States  and  the 
U.8.a.R.  to  produce  this  fissionable  material. 
Wo  have  also  stated  our  wlllingnees,  if  others 
cannot  now  agree  to  halting  all  production 
of  flsalonable  material  for  use  In  weapons, 
to  accept  Btep-by-atep  reductions  of  such 
production  by  the  shutting  down  of  equiva- 
lent facilities  on  a  plant-by-plant  basis,  with 
the  same  type  of  effective  inspection  appli- 
cable to  all. 

Sixth,  as  another  step  to  reduce  the  dan- 
gers and  burdens  of  nuclear  arms,  let  us  di- 
rect our  attention  to  modern,  long-range, 
high-speed  carriers  of  nuclear  destruction. 
I  urge  continued  exploration  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  which  could  make  acceptable 
to  all  the  propoeal  I  put  before  you  in  1964 
for  a  freeze  on  offensive  and  defensive  stra- 
tegic bombers  and  missiles  designed  to  cairry 
nuclear  weapons.  If  progress  can  be  made 
here,  the  United  States  will  be  prepared  to 
explore  the  poeslblllty  of  significant  reduc- 
tions In  the  number  of  these  delivery  ve- 
hicles. To  facilitate  agreement,  let  us  begin 
now  to  seek  common  understanding  of  some 
of  the  issues  involved  In  both  these  pro- 
posals. 

Seventh,  as  we  focus  on  nuclear  arma,  let 
us  not  forget  that  resources  are  being  de- 
voted to  nonnuclear  arms  races  all  around 
the  world.  These  resources  might  better  be 
spent  on  feeding  the  hungry,  healing  the 
sick,  and  teaching  the  uneducated.  The  cost 
of  acquiring  and  maintaining  one  squadron 
of  supersonic  aircraft  diverts  resources  that 
would  build  and  maintain  a  university.  We 
suggeet  therefore  that  countries,  on  a  re- 
gional basis,  explore  ways  to  limit  competi- 
tion among  themselves  for  coetly  weapons 
often  sought  for  reasons  of  illusory  prestige. 
The  initiative  for  arrangements  of  this  kind 
should,  of  course,  come  from  the  regions  con- 
cerned. The  interested  countries  should  un- 
dertake not  to  acquire  from  any  source,  in- 
cluding production  of  their  own  as  well  as 
importation  from  others,  military  equipment 
which  they  proscribe.  If  such  arrangements 
can  be  worked  out  and  assurance  can  be 
given  that  they  will  be  observed,  the  United 
States  stands  ready  to  respect  them. 

Bach  of  these  steps  would  contribute  to- 
ward reducing  the  danger  and  destruction 
of  war.  Each  of  them  would  take  us  further 
down  the  path  toward  our  ultimate  goal  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament.  Yet 
each  of  them  Is  possible  of  achievement  to- 
day if  only  all  nations  have  the  will. 

The  limited  test  ban  treaty  lit  a  candle 
of  hope  in  the  darkness.  The  gleam  of  that 
candle  shows  the  way  to  a  brighter  tomor- 
row if  we  will  but  follow.  We  must  move 
toward  it  quickly  while  there  Is  yet  time. 


CONTEMPT  CITATIONS  AGAINST 
SEVEN  KLANSMEN 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
HxLSTOSKi]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
-  There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELJ8TOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  have  before  this  honorable  body  seven 
contempt  citations  recommended  by  the 


House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, on  the  basis  that  certain  alleged 
officials  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  refused  to 
produce  records  subpenaed  by  the 
committee. 

The  Members  of  this  Congress  are 
asked  to  take  on  the  role  of  Judge  and 
jury  in  taking  up  these  contempt  cita- 
tions. We  are  thus  overstepping  the 
bounds  of  constitutional  authority  which 
allows  the  Congress  to  legislate  and  the 
judicial  department  to  judge  any  trans- 
gression of  law. 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  question  before 
we  undertake  to  render  a  decision  in  this 
matter.  How  can  we  Judge  the  persons 
cited  for  contempt  when  we  are  not 
aware  of  all  the  facts?  There  are  very 
important  constitutional  questions  In- 
volved In  this  action  and  I,  for  one,  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  study  the 
reports  of  the  hearings,  since  they  have 
not  been  made  available  to  the  Members 
of  this  body. 

Emotional  as  it  may  be  that  the  actions 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  are  of  a  terrifying 
nature,  but  we  cannot  Just  pick  out  of 
thin  air  a  person  or  persons  who  allegedly 
are  members  of  this  organization  and 
issue  contempt  citations  because  of  his 
failure  to  comply  with  a  summons  to  pro- 
duce certain  documents.  How  can  we  be 
sure  that  this  Individual  has  the  power 
to  produce  them? 

In  my  understanding  of  the  law,  a  per- 
son is  presumed  to  be  Innocent  until  he  Is 
proven  guilty.  Why  should  we  then  take 
a  step  backward  and  issue  these  cita- 
tions— become  prosecutors  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law? 

A  simple  act  by  this  body  would  be 
enough  to  clear  ourselves  of  the  judicial 
stigma.  I  am  responsive  to  the  idea  that 
these  citations  be  presented  to  a  select 
conmiittee  of  the  House  for  a  thorough 
review  with  the  idea  of  determining 
whether  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
these  documents  are  in  possession  of  the 
party  required  to  produce  them  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  committee  request. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  the  right  to  obtain  the 
documents  it  requires  from  some  source. 
But.  I  do  question  the  propriety  of  the 
procedures  taken  in  this  matter. 

I  shall  support  any  legislative  action 
to  have  a  select  committee  named  by  the 
Speaker  with  Instruction  to  make  a  full 
study  of  the  evidence  which  would  sub- 
stantiate these  contempt  citations. 

I  have  stated  on  many  an  occasion 
that  I  will  not  condone  the  actions  of  any 
individual  or  group  that  does  not  have 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
In  their  minds.  However.  I  also  believe 
that,  under  our  processes  of  the  law, 
everyone  has  the  right  to  have  his  side 
of  the  story  heard  before  any  conclu- 
sions are  drawn.  In  this  instance,  I  do 
not  condone  the  actions  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  or  its  leaders.  I  do,  however,  hope 
that  as  individuals  they  are  given  the 
right  to  be  heard  without  pressure  of 
being  in  contempt  of  the  Congress,  for 
lack  of  cooperation  as  a  witness. 

It  is  my  hope  that  our  emotions  do  not 
carry  us  to  violate  a  cardinal  principle 
of  our  pledge  to  the  flag,  which  ends  with 
the  words,  "Justice  for  all." 
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HOUSE    UN-AMERICAN    ACl'lVI'llES 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Bingham]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
have  previously  stated  to  this  House  and 
have  indicated  by  my  votes  on  appropri- 
ation requests,  I  am  opposed  to  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  and 
believe  that  whatever  functions  it  has 
that  are  appropriate  should  be  carried 
out  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  hold  to  this  view  whether  it  is  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  or  the  Communist  Party 
which  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
is  investigating. 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  therefore,  I 
am  voting  against  the  resolutions  submit- 
ted today  by  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  to 
cite  seven  leaders  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
for  contempt  of  Congress  for  failure  to 
cooperate  with  the  committee.  While  I 
know  that  these  resolutions  will  be 
adopted  by  a  large  margin,  I  cast  my  vote 
as  a  protest  against  the  mandate  and 
methods  of  the  committee. 

It  is  tsTJical  of  the  procedures  that 
have  been  followed  by  this  committee  in 
the  past  that  the  committee  reports  con- 
taining the  basis  for  the  resolutions  call- 
ing for  citations  for  contempt  were  not 
made  available  to  Members  of  this  House 
until  noon  today,  so  that  Members  were 
given  a  totally  inadequate  opportunity  to 
study  the  reports  before  being  called 
upon  to  vote  on  the  citations. 

I  am  glad  that  my  position  on  this 
matter  is  the  position  endorsed  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding — 
and  although  it  should  be  superfluous  for 
me  to  say  so — I  will  add  that  I  despise  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  and  everything  for  which 
it  stands.  While  it  is  tempting  to  fight 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  through  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  I  think 
that  we  are  better  advised  to  use  only 
those  weapons  against  the  Ku  Klux  B^an 
which  a  democratic  society  does  provide 
to  combat  the  philosophy  and  tactics  of 
racists  or  political  extremists. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY'S  RE- 
MARKS BEFORE  THE  CATHOLIC 
ADULT  EDUCATION  CENTER  OP 
CHICAGO 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ros- 
TENKowsKi]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Monday  evening  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  attended  the  10th 
anniversary  dinner  of  the  Catholic  Adult 
Education  Center  in  Chicago,  111.  We 
were  privileged  to  have  him  participate 
in  this  celebration  which  was  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  Adlai  Stevenson,  our 
late  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 
In  addressing  the  dinner  guests,  the  Vice 
President  acknowledged  the  efforts  of 
Ambassador  Stevenson  in  support  of 
freedom  and  democracy  in  the  world. 
His  enlightening  remarks,  of  the  efforts 
of  this  administration  to  bring  peace  to 
the  world,  and  our  country's  position  in 
support  of  freedom,  are  wise  and  under- 
standing and  deserve  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  Members  of  Congress. 

With  permission,  I  would  like  printed 
into  the  Record  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey's remarks  before  the  guests  at  the 
10th  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Catholic 
Adult  Education  Center  of  Chicago. 
They  are  as  follows : 

Remarks   or  Vicx  President   Hubert  Hum- 
phrey,   10th    Anniversart    Dinner,    the 
Catholic  Adult  Education  Center,  Chi- 
CAOO,  III.,  January  31,  1966 
It  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  partici- 
pate In  the  10th  anniversary  celebration  of 
the  Catholic  Adult  Education  Center  of  Chi- 
cago.    It  is  a  special  pleasure  to  Join  you 
in    honoring   Adlai   Stevenson    through    the 
Adlai  Stevenson  Award. 

Adlai  Stevenson  would  cherish  this  award. 
For  him,  spirited  discussion  of  public  issues 
was  indispensable  to  the  functioning  of 
democratic  government,  to  the  health  of  a 
free  society. 

For  him  free  discussion  included  public 
airing  of  issues  whose  time  had  not  arrived. 
"Our  country,"  Stevenson  stated  in  October 
1952,  "was  built  on  unpopular  ideas,  on  un- 
orthodox opinions.  My  definition  of  a  free 
society  is  a  society  where  it  is  safe  to  be  un- 
popular." 

As  a  man  who  spent  much  of  his  profes- 
sional life  in  this  community,  Adlai  Steven- 
son knew  and  valued  the  contribution  of 
this  Center  in  probing  the  controversial  is- 
sues of  the  present  and  the  future.  During 
the  past  10  years,  under  the  distinguished 
leadership  of  Msgr.  Daniel  Cantwell,  Dr. 
Russell  Barta,  and  Mr.  Valle  Scott,  you  have 
practiced  that  "free  speech  In  the  Church" 
which  the  German  theologian  Karl  Rahner 
has  described  as  essential  to  the  fomaatlon 
of  the  Christian  conscience. 

You  have  debated  within  the  community 
those  hard  issues  which  Adlai  Stevenson 
aired  for  over  a  decade  before  the  American 
people — the  Issues  of  nuclear  war  and  peace, 
of  social  Inequality  and  Injtistice  at  home 
and  abroad,  of  urban  blight  and  rural  decay 
brought  by  technological  revolution,  of  free- 
dom and  dissent  at  home  while  challenged 
by  tyranny  abroad. 

For  many  Americans,  his  views  once 
sounded  faintly  heretical.  In  politics,  the 
difference  between  a  heretic  and  a  prophet  is 
often  one  of  sequence.  Often  prophecy  Is 
heresy — properly  aged.  An  essential  quality 
of  a  statesman  is  a  willingness  to  risk  being 
prematurely  wise — and  an  unwillingness  to 
hide  one's  wisdom.  The  man  whom  you  hon- 
or epitomized  this  concept  of  statesmanship. 
Adlai  Stevenson  sought  to  maximize  the 
element  of  rationality  In  politics.  As  an  ex- 
perienced political  leader,  he  knew  that  one 
of  the  difficulties  of  being  reasonable  In  an 
irrational  world  is  that  you  have  a  small 
clientele.  No  public  man  In  our  time  did 
more  to  enlarge  the  clientele  of  reason  in 
politics. 


A  free  society  such  as  ours  cannot  flourish 
without  the  enlightenment  which  private 
groups  like  the  Adult  Education  Center  bring 
to  public  life.  "The  essence  of  republican 
government,"  Adlai  Stevenson  once  said,  "is 
not  command.    It  is  consent  " 

The  enlightened  consensus  required  for 
republican  government  to  function  Is 
created  when  public  spirited  individuals  pro- 
vide the  leadership  and  the  platform  for 
searching  scrutiny  of  the  burning  Issues  of 
our  time. 

Today  a  burning  issue  of  our  time  is  the 
role  of  the  United  States  in  southeast  Asia. 

Responsible  citizens  are  divided  on  the 
policy  we  should  pursue. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  we  have 
overreached  ourselves  In  involving  ourselves 
so  deeply  in  the  defense  of  a  country  and  a 
people  thousands  of  miles  from  home.  They 
suggest  that  we  reduce  our  commitments  in 
areas  outside  what  they  believe  to  be  our 
natural  "sphere  of  Influence." 

There  are  citizens,  too,  who  counsel  deeper 
involvement  through  a  sharply  increased 
escalation  of  the  war — including  possible  use 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

But,  It  seems  to  me,  both  overlook  the  facts 
of  mid-20th  century  life. 

Neither  of  these  views  provides  a  firm 
premise  for  the  foreign  policy  of  a  world 
power  in  the  20th  century. 

The  first  overlooks  the  indissolubility  of 
freedom,  the  interdependence  of  the  defense 
of  freedom  in  all  areas  of  the  world. 

This  position  further  overlooks  the  attempt 
by  Asian  Communists  to  prove  that  peacefiU 
coexistence  is  a  fraud  •  •  •  that  the  mis- 
named "wars  of  national  liberation"  will 
bring  Communist  victories  over  non-Commu- 
nist states  which  ultimately  will  lack  the  will 
to  oppose  them. 

An  abrupt  withdrawal  from  Asia  might 
bring  short-term  comfort  at  home,  but  only 
at  the  expense  of  freedom  abroad — the  free- 
dom of  the  Vietnamese  people  in  this  case. 
To  sacrifice  the  people  of  Vietnam  would  only 
leave  other  Asian  countries  defenseless  be- 
fore new  Communist  aggression  tinchecked 
and  in  fact  encouraged. 

We  could  tomorrow  destroy  the  war  poten- 
tial of  both  North  Vietnam  and  Communist 
China  by  using  the  powerful  weapons  that 
underpin  our  national  military  strength. 

But  with  what  result? 

Our  days  of  nuclear  monopyoly  have  passed. 
Who  among  \ia  is  the  one  who  wishes  to 
pull  the  nuclear  trigger? 

Finally,  both  arguments  are  InoonsUtent 
with  our  American  traditions  of  self-deter- 
mination and  of  humanism. 

Those  who  call  for  withdrawal  must  ask 
themselves:  Will  you  bear  personal  respon- 
sibility for  the  millions  of  men,  women,  and 
children  we  would  leave  behind  to  meet  their 
inevitable  fates? 

Those  who  call  for  a  quick  nuclear  victory 
must  ask  themselves:  Will  you  bear  per- 
sonal respK>nsiblllty  for  the  possible  unleash- 
ing of  world  war  in — and  for  the  blow 
against  humanity  that  is  a  nuclear  attack? 

I  believe  we  have  no  choice  but  to  follow 
the  difficult  middle  course — the  course  de- 
scribed some  12  years  ago  by  Adlai  Stevenson 
In  a  lecture  at  Harvard  University: 

"The  task  is  to  work  with  allied  and 
friendly  countries  to  create  a  world  environ- 
ment favorable  to  the  steady  growth  of  free 
Institutions.  This  means  political  arrange- 
ments which  will  make  possible  the  unity  of 
action  essential  to  survival  but  which  at  the 
same  time  are  consistent  with  diversity. 
The  task  never  ends.  Progress  will  be  slow. 
To  search  for  a  'solution'  prematurely  Is 
more  likely  to  produce  war  than  peace, 

"Because  of  the  nature  of  free  societies, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  prevent 
war,  if  possible,  and  If  this  Is  not  p>oasible, 
to  keep  any  future  war  as  severely  limited  In 
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•oope  a«  poMlble.  It  1«  a  sign  of  strength, 
not  of  wealcneas,  to  be  able  to  keep  war 
limited. 

"To  generalize  boatUltles  to  a  world  scale 
would  imperil  tbe  very  Institutions  we  seek 
to  save  by  war. 

"Our  objective  Is  not  the  destruction  of 
commiuilam  by  war.  Our  objective  is  not 
the  Incitement  of  others  to  violence.  Our 
objective  Is  not  to  rectify  the  boundaries  and 
correct  the  unnatural  divisions  that  afflict 
the  world  by  force,  but  by  peaceful  processes. 
Our  objective  Is  a  peace  consistent  with 
decency  and  Justice.  And  our  prayer  Is  that 
history  will  not  say  that  we  led  a  noble  war 
but  a  lost  cause." 

Governor  Stevenson  then  went  on  to  say 
that  men's  hopes  were  contained  In  "our 
ability  to  convince  the  rulers  of  the  other 
(Communist)  world  that  they  cannot  ex- 
tend their  system  by  force,  or  by  stealth,  and 
that  unless  they  use  force  against  us  we  will 
not  use  force  abalnst  them:  that  our  coali- 
tion (of  free  nations)  exists  but  to  serve  and 
to  save  the  Imperishable  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

"Intolerant  power  respects  power,  not 
weakness." 

What  Adlal  Stevenson  said  12  years  ago 
remains  true.  We  do  not  seek,  by  force  or 
stealth,  to  Impoee  our  social  and  political 
system  on  others.  And — lest  the  world  be 
plunged  Into  a  disastrous  spiral  of  lawless- 
neas — we  must  oppose  those  who  do. 

An  old  Senate  colleague  of  mine  used  to 
say.  when  the  debate  got  thick  and  heavy: 
"Don't  Interrupt  me  now,  I  don't  want  to 
be  handicapped  by  too  many  realities." 

Today,  we  dare  not  shrink  from  the  recog- 
nition of  "too  many  realities." 

Let  me  enumerate  some  of  the  "realities" 
of  this  struggle. 

FlTBt.  there  Is  the  reality  that  we  face  In 
South  Vietnam  no  mild-mannered  llt>eral 
evolutionary  reformist  party.  We  face  dedi- 
cated Communlat-led  revolutionaries  seeking 
by  force  to  subject  a  nation  to  their  will. 
Some  of  these  revolutionaries  are  from  the 
South.  Some  are  from  the  North.  Some  are 
IrregutiTs.  Some  are  regular  North  Vlet- 
nameae  soldiers.  Some  of  their  supply  and 
direction  comes  from  the  south.  Some  of 
It  comes  from  Hanoi.  Some  of  it  comes  from 
Pelplog.  Their  creed  Is  communism  and 
their  means  Is  terror. 

Second,  there  is  the  reality  that  what  Is 
hapiMolng  In  Vietnam  Is  not  an  Isolated 
occurrence,  unconnected  to  events  elsewhere. 
ThoM  who  Inspire  and  support  the  use  of 
force  In  Vietnam  have  made  their  plans  clear. 

Thoae  plans  Include  the  use  of  subversion. 
of  propaganda,  of  assassination,  of  sabotage. 
and  of  outright  military  action  to  gain  their 
objectlvea  throughout  the  world.  In  some 
placee,  such  as  Vietnam,  aggression  has  come 
In  the  gulae  of  a  war  of  national  liberation. 
In  othera.  such  aa  India  and  Korea.  It  has 
come  as  movement  of  regular  troops  across  a 
national  frontier. 

The  Oofnmimlst-backed  terrorism  In  Viet- 
nam U  being  felt  not  only  in  Asia,  but  also 
tn  Africa  and  In  Latin  America. 

Third.  I  would  point  to  the  reality  that — 
faced  with  this  aggressive  force — our  re- 
iponse  has  been  measured  and  our  objective 
peaceful. 

Last  April  Prealdent  Johnson,  at  Johns 
BopUna  University,  made  clear  the  uncon- 
lUtlonal  nature  of  our  offer  toward  peaceful 
aegoUaUon.  He  haa  reiterated  that  offer 
many  times.  He  baa  emphasized  that  so- 
eaUad  NaUonal  Liberation  Front  represen ta- 
lmas oould  be  represented  In  the  negotia- 
tions. 

liMt  May  the  Prealdent  ordered  suspen- 
iton  of  bombing  tn  the  north  in  the  hope 
that  thla  ralght  atlmulate  negotiations.  In 
[)aoamber  we  suspended  the  bombing  again. 

In  the  past  aareral  weeks,  the  Prealdent 
Ua  aent  emlasarlaa  throughout  the  world 
to  aeek  aome  meana  toward  peaceful  negotia- 


tion. Initiatives  outside  our  own — by  the 
TJ.N.  Secretary  General:  by  17  nonallned  na- 
tions: by  the  United  Kingdom.  Ghana.  India 
and  other  Commonwealth  nations:  by  Japan, 
by  the  United  Arab  Republic:  by  Pope  Paul 
VI — have  been  undertaken  without  success. 

We  have  stated  unequivocally  that  we 
support  any  effort  toward  negotiation,  no 
matter  where  Initiated  And  we  have  directly 
communicated  to  Hanoi  our  willingness  to 
begin  Immediately  unconditional  discussions. 

What  has  been  the  response  from  Hanoi 
and  Pelplng?  I  read  from  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's 
letter  of  last  Friday : 

"The  U.S.  Imperialists  are  clamoring  about 
their  desire  for  peace  and  their  readiness  to 
engage  In  unconditional  discussion  in  the 
hope  of  fooling  world  opinion  and  the  Ameri- 
can  people   •    •    •. 

"Obviously  the  US.  search  for  peace  Is 
only  designed  to  conceal  its  scheme  for  In- 
tensifying the   war   of   aggression  " 

Prom  Pelplng  has  come  an  unusually  vio- 
lent torrent  of  hate  propaganda  regarding 
President  Johnson's — and  I  quote — "filthy 
and  vicious  •   •   •  basket  of  peace   • 

It  Is  clear  that — in  this  time  as  in  the 
past — those  whose  creed  is  force  disbelieve 
the  determination  of  democratic  societies 
to  resist  their  force. 

Given  this  response  to  the  US.  fjeace  of- 
fensive, President  Johnson  had  no  choice 
but  to  take  steps  to  restore  military  pressure 
on  North  Vietnam.  He  announced  his  de- 
cision this  morning  to  resume  air  attacks 
on  military  installations  In  North  Vietnam. 

In  announcing  this  decision,  the  Presi- 
dent emphasized  that  "the  end  of  the  pause 
does  not  mean  the  end  of  our  own  pursuit 
of  peace." 

Ambassador  Goldberg  has  been  Instructed 
to  request  an  immediate  meeting  of  the 
UN.  Security  Council.  We  shall  do  all  we 
can  to  Implement  the  Popes  suggestion  that 
the  full  resources  of  the  United  Nations  be 
used  to  achieve  a  peaceful  settlement  In 
Vietnam. 

The  Presidents  statement  this  morning 
indicates  that  we  will  continue  to  follow 
the  difficult  middle  course:  the  course  we 
have  followed  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  •  •  •  the  course  of  choosing  the  durable 
way  and  the  long  solution. 

We  are  engaged  today  with  other  nations 
by  treaty  and  mutual  security  agreement — 
treaty  and  agreement  whlcli  shield  both 
those  nations  and  ourselves  from  Communist 
aggression.  It  is  the  integrity  of  our  com- 
mitment that  provides  hope  for  peace 

What  would  be  the  result  next  week  In 
Eiirope  If  we  failed  to  keep  our  commitment 
in  Berlin? 

What  would  be  the  result  next  month  In 
the  rest  of  Asia,  in  the  Middle  East  if  we 
did  not  honor  our  commitment  in  Vietnam? 

What  would  be  the  result  in  Pelplng  If 
the  leaders  of  Communist  China  had  reason 
to  believe  we  would   falter  or  retreat? 

I  believe  Americans  have  learned  the  les- 
sons of  history  so  that  we  may  not  be  doomed 
to  repeat  them. 

We  have  learned  that  the  appetite  of  ag- 
gressors Is  never  satisfied 

We  have  learned  that  a  threat  to  freedom 
elsewhere  can  soon  become  a  threat  to  free- 
dom here. 

Can  we  accept  the  possibility  that  the 
struggle  against  Communist  expansion  can 
go  on  for  years  ahead? 

Can  we  adapt  the  use  of  our  military 
power  to  achieve  limited  goals  while  pos- 
sessing military  power  in  almost  limitless 
quantity? 

Can  we  persevere  in  our  search  for  peaceful 
negotiation  in  the  face  of  rejection  by  ouj 
adversaries? 

Can  we  devote  ourselves  to  patient  efforts 
toward  economic  and  social  progress  in  an 
environment  of  violence  and  terror'' 


Can  we  maintain  our  own  devotion  to  fret 
Institutions  while  opposed  by  those  without 
regard  for  them? 

Can  we,  finally,  convince  those  who  live  bj 
force  that  time  Is  on  our  side? 

Can  we  demonstrate  to  them  that  we  are 
too  strong  to  be  afraid,  too  determined  to  b< 
defeated? 

I  answer:  Yes,  we  can  and  we  shall. 

Adlal  Stevenson  once  said:  "America's  life 
story  is  the  record  of  a  marvelous  growth  of 
body,  mind,  and  character.  Now  at  maturltj 
we  shoulder  the  heaviest  burdens  of  great- 
ness, for  in  the  last  analysis  the  epic  struggle 
for  our  civilization,  for  government  by  con- 
sent of  the  governed,  win  be  determined  by 
what  Americans  are  capable  of." 

Americans  are  capable  of  waging  the  long. 
hard  battle  for  freedom  around  the  globe 
for  as  long  as  freedom  Is  threatened  We 
have  the  leadership  and  the  resolution  to 
fulfill  our  reeponsibillty  as  leader  of  the  free 
world. 
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MEMOIRS   OF   JOSEPH   M.   VALACHI 

Mr.  EDVITARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Farbstein]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently read  an  editorial  in  11  Progresso, 
an  Italian  language  daily  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  my  district  criticizing  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
authorize  publication  of  the  memoirs  of 
Joseph  M.  Valachi. 

In  my  opinion  the  publication  of  the 
memoirs  can  only  serve,  as  did  Valachi's 
earlier  televised  testimony,  to  impugn 
the  good  name  of  the  Italian-American 
community.  Valachi  and  the  men  with 
whom  he  has  associated  during  his  life- 
time do  not  represent  the  great  body  of 
Americans  of  Italian  descent.  Because 
of  the  Justice  Department's  decision, 
Valachi  will  once  again  draw  the  Na- 
tion's attention  to  the  few  bad  eggs 
among  Italian-Americans  and  lull  the 
Nation  into  forgetting  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  members  of 
that  community  are  hard-working,  in- 
telligent, law-abiding,  dedicated  Amer- 
icans. 

The  Justice  Department  says  that  its 
standard  policy  is  to  forbid  publication 
of  memoirs  by  convicted  criminals.  One 
might  argue  that  this  is  a  deprivation  of 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  first  amend- 
ment. But  as  long  as  the  policy  exists. 
I  believe  it  is  outrageous  to  make  an  ex- 
ception for  a  thug  like  Valachi. 

I  have  written  to  the  Attorney  General 
to  protest  this  decision  and  submit  for 
the  Record  a  copy  of  the  editorial  which 
appeared  on  January  9,  1966,  in  II 
Progresso  as  well  as  a  copy  of  my  letter 
to  the  Attorney  General : 

(From  the  n  Progresso,  Jan.  9| 
The  Valachi  MEMonts 

Startling  announcements  out  of  Washing- 
ton are  not  new  these  days.  One  expects  the 
dramatic  and  the  sensational  out  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  which  Is  the  center  of  activ- 
ity for  the  preservation  of  world  peace,  the 
crusade  for  civil  rights,  the  war  on  poverty, 
and  the  promotion  of  human  welfare,  among 


other  things.  But  we  were  nonplussed  to 
learn  that  Joseph  M.  Valachi,  the  notorious 
gangster  who  told  the  Senate  Investigators 
a  lurid  tale  of  underworld  activities  and  of 
the  ramifications  of  the  families  dominating 
all  segments  of  crime  in  America,  has  been 
given  Government  permission  to  publish  his 
memoirs. 

And  what  Is  the  ostensible  reason  for  this 
unique  departure  from  an  inflexible  rule 
since  he  Is  the  first  Federal  prisoner  known 
to  receive  permission  from  the  Government 
to  publish  the  story  of  his  life  of  crime?  A 
spokesman  for  the  Department  of  Justice  de- 
clares, presumably  with  a  straight  face,  that 
the  exception  was  made  because  Valachi's 
disclosures  might  alert  the  public  to  the 
crime  syndicate's  activities  and  benefit  the 
law. 

What  a  ridiculous  and  childish  explana- 
tion. Were  It  not  for  the  fact  that  those 
responsible  are  involved  In  the  serious  prob- 
lem of  crime  detection  and  crime  preven- 
tion, it  would  Indeed  be  a  laughable  one. 
What  on  earth  could  be  accomplished  by  per- 
m,ltting  the  public  to  buy  a  rehashed.  If  de- 
tailed, version  of  the  disgusting  "Valachi 
show  '  which  the  people  of  America  watched 
on  TV  In  1963?  We  can  Just  picture  the  great 
masses  throughout  the  land  queuing  up  to 
pay  their  hard-earned  money  to  read  the 
story  to  recapture  some  detail  they  missed 
during  the  TV  circus,  and  then  run  to  the 
Justice  Department  with  some  tld-blt  which 
escaped  those  worthies. 

"It  was  felt  that  Valachi's  writing."  declares 
Information  Director  Jack  Rosenthal  of  the 
Justice  Department,  "would  bring  out  Intel- 
ligence information  beyond  what  he  had  re- 
counted in  interviews."  This  astounding 
revelation  cannot  possibly  come  to  fruition. 
Joe  Valachi  has  voluntarily  given  the  au- 
thorities, according  to  their  own  version, 
the  most  exhaustive  and  Imaginative  ac- 
count of  the  structure  and  modus  operandi  of 
the  crime  syndicate.  He  filled  thousands  of 
pages  with  his  depositions  and  other  Infor- 
mation was  elicited  from  him  by  the  inquir- 
ing Senators  at  the  TV  hearings.  What 
more  can  he  add  that  would  not  be  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  oft-repeated  history  of  organized 
crime.  Would  It  not  be  in  keeping  with 
traditional  procedure  to  have  the  Valachi 
memoirs  read  by  experienced  Department  of 
Justice  agents— exerlenced  In  separating 
facts  from  fancy — rather  than  by  the  general 
public? 

At  any  rate  the  original  purpose  of  the 
Valachi  hearing  was  to  aid  law  enforcement. 
It  is  well  known  that  Justice  Department 
officials  were  disappointed  at  the  reaction 
caused  by  the  hoodlum's  testimony  at  the  TV 
hearings.  They  had  hoped  that  public 
opinion  would  be  outraged  at  Valachi's  nar- 
ration of  the  crime  syndicate  and  its  op>era- 
tlons,  but  the  public  reaction  apparently 
evaluated  this  performance  as  that  of  an 
unreliable  small -fry  gangster  whose  testi- 
mony was  mostly  hearsay  and  added  little  to 
the  Department  of  Justice's  knowledge  of  the 
crime  syndicate. 

Certainly  no  useful  purpose  can  be  served 
by  the  publication  of  this  sordid  material, 
unless  it  is  solely  aimed  at  perpetuating  the 
kind  of  Image  of  criminality  associated  with 
the  many  Italian  names  in  Valachi's  testi- 
nwny,  an  Image  which  the  millions  of  law- 
abiding  Americans  of  Italian  origin  have 
consistently  proven  false  throtigh  their  out- 
sunding  achievements  in  the  arts,  in  the 
sciences.  In  Industry.  In  labor.  In  the  pro- 
fessions. In  Government  and  In  the  religious 
orders. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  Department  of 
Justice  scrap  this  Infamous  plan  particularly 
In  view  of  the  record  which  shows  that  the 
House  Appropriation  Committee  released 
testimony  by  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  to 


the  effect  that  Valachi's  dlsclostu'es  had  al- 
most no  effect  on  antlcrlme  efforts. 

This  should  be  reason  enough  to  ban  the 
memoirs. 


January  26,  196.6, 
Hon.  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 
Attorney  General  of  the  Umted  States, 
Department  of  Justice. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Attorney  General:  I  am  writing 
to  protest  the  recent  decision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  that  authorizes  the  publica- 
tion of  the  memoirs  of  Joseph  M.  Valachi. 

I  can  see  no  purpose  whatever  that  this 
publication  might  serve.  Valachi  has  prob- 
ably been  questioned  more  extensively  than 
any  prisoner  In  history.  If  he  has  not,  he  can 
be  questioned  further.  Why  does  one  need 
his  memoirs,  too? 

I  might,  as  a  lawyer,  be  prepared  to  argue 
that  the  Department's  policy  of  forbidding  a 
convicted  man  to  publish  his  memoirs  while 
In  prison  Is  a  deprivation  of  rights  guaranteed 
under  the  first  amendment.  But  as  long  as 
the  policy  exists.  I  regard  It  as  outrageous  to 
make  an  exception  for  a  thug  like  Valachi. 

The  American  people  were  made  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  activities  of  the  Cosa  Nostra 
during  the  Valachi  testimony  before  the 
Senate.  Reams  have  been  written  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  testimony.  The  public  has 
been  alerted — as  much  as  it  can  be  by  the 
talk  of  one  man — to  the  dangers  of  organized 
crime.  But  the  practical  result  of  his  talk- 
ing has  been  to  Indict,  by  Implication,  the 
entire  Italian-American  community,  a  com- 
munity composed,  as  you  know,  of  fine 
Americans. 

I  wish  you  would  reconsider  your  decision. 
Whether  or  not  you  Intend  It,  the  decision 
can  only  pander  to  the  hatemongers.  It 
will  make  no  contribution,  I  am  sure,  to  the 
suppression  of  organized  crime. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leonard  Farbstein. 
Member  of  Congress. 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  tMr. 
Whitener]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  much  concerned  over  the  proposed 
reduction  in  funds  in  the  1967  budget 
for  the  national  school  lunch  program, 
particularly  in  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  milk  for  school  lunches. 

The  national  school  lunch  program  has 
been  one  of  the  most  popular  and  suc- 
cessful projects  ever  undertaken  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Millions  of  chil- 
dren throughout  the  country  enjoy  bet- 
ter health  today  by  reason  of  the  whole- 
some lunches  they  receive  through  the 
school  lunch  program. 

In  North  Carolina  more  than  900,000 
chUdren  each  day  receive  nutritious  but 
inexpensive  lunches  through  the  school 
lunch  program.  I  have  always  supported 
the  program  as  I  have  felt  that  it  has 
been  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
Improving  the  health  of  our  country. 

In  addition  to  our  schoolchildren,  our 
dairy  farmers  have  a  very  important  in- 


terest in  the  program.  In  North  Caro- 
lina sales  of  dairy  products  for  use  in 
the  school  lunch  program  amount  to 
approximately  $6  million  a  year.  The 
most  important  factor,  however,  is  the 
health  of  present  and  future  generations 
of  Americans.  No  food  has  been  dis- 
covered which  can  take  the  place  of  milk. 
I  am  hopeful.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
will  study  ver>'  carefully  the  budget  rec- 
ommendations for  the  1967  fiscal  year 
school  lunch  program  and  that  as  a  re- 
sult adequate  funds  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  continue  the  program  at  least  at 
the  fiscal  year  1966  level. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  HUBERT  HUM- 
PHREY'S EXCELLENT  SPEECH  BE- 
FORE THE  CATHOLIC  ADULT 
EDUCATION  CENTER  IN  CHICAGO 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucin- 
sKi]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mon- 
day evening  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey was  the  first  recipient  of  the  an- 
nual Adlal  Stevenson  Award  issued  by 
the  Catholic  Adult  Education  Center  in 
Chicago. 

This  inspiring  recognition  was  be- 
stowed upon  Vice  President  Humphrey 
because  of  his  fervent  dedication  to  those 
ideals  of  human  freedom  and  human 
dignity  which  the  late  Adlai  Stevenson 
so  richly  espoused. 

The  Catholic  Adult  Education  Center 
in  Chicago  deserves  the  highest  commen- 
dation for  beginning  this  new  custom  of 
besto^^lng  an  annual  Adlal  Stevenson 
Award  to  that  person  who  most  dramat- 
ically exemplifies  the  spirit  of  Adlal 
Stevenson. 

The  Catholic  Adult  Education  Center 
itself  during  the  past  10  years  has  exem- 
plified the  highest  ideals  of  opportunity 
for  adults  in  every  sphere  of  social  en- 
deavor. 

The  recipient  of  the  Adlal  Stevenson 
Award  receives  a  statuette  of  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Assisl,  whom  the  CAEC  has  se- 
lected as  its  spiritual  guide. 

I  should  like  today  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  excellent 
speech  delivered  by  the  Vice  President 
in  accepting  the  Adlai  Stevenson  Award. 

Mr.  Humphrey  did  a  magnificent  iob 
of  describing  President  Johnson's  pas- 
sionate drive  for  peace,  and  I  should 
think  that  the  Vice  President's  Chicago 
speech  should  go  down  as  one  of  tlie 
great  pronouncements  of  our  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  in- 
clude at  this  time  in  my  remarks  the 
introduction  of  the  Vice  President  by 
the  Honorable  William  Rlvkin,  former 
American  Ambassador  to  Luxembourg 
and  law  partner  of  the  late  Adlai  Steven- 
son. 

Ambas.sador  Rivkin  had  that  rare 
privilege  of  knowing  both  Mr.  Stevenson 
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and  the  Vice  President  Intimately  and. 
therefore,  It  Is  quite  appropriate  that  he 
should  have  been  chosen  to  present  the 
citation  to  Mr.  Humphxxt. 

Ambassador  Rivkln's  brief  introduc- 
tion follows  and  then  the  Vice  President's 
own  remarks; 

CiTATioi*  OF  Vice  Pbxsioent  HusnT  H. 
HuMPKkXT  ro>  PkzsKJrrATioN  or  Aolai  E. 
STSVXifBON  AWAKo,  Catholic  Adult  Educa- 
tion Curm,  jAtruAMT  31.  1966 

(By  WllUam  R.  Rlvkin) 
Minutes  before  Adlal  E.  Stevenfon  died  on 
thAt  London  afternoon  last  June,  he  re- 
oiArked  to  his  companion,  as  they  strolled 
Dear  the  American  Embassy,  that  there  was 
no  person  In  American  life,  public  or  private, 
for  whom  he  felt  greater  affection  and  re- 
ipect,  or  whom  be  esteemed  more  than  Hn- 
mrr  H.  Huicnmr. 

Governor  Stevenson's  estimate  was 
irounded  both  In  his  long  personal  relatlon- 
ililp  with  HTTBorr  HuMPHarr  and  his  ad- 
oilration  for  the  Vice  President's  devotion 
to  principle  and  contributions  to  the  pubUc 
welfare  over  a  period  of  25  years  and  more. 

It  Is  thiu  both  pcdgnant  and  appropriate 
Jiat  the  Catholic  Adult  Education  Center  to- 
alght  presents  Its  first  Adlal  E.  Stevenson 
bward  to  Husbit  H.  Humphrkt. 

Throughout  the  years.  Httbot  Humphrkt 

las  ever  been  a  warm,  compassionate  and 

iplrlted  man.  realistically  assessing  the  dlffl- 

rult  problems  of  our  time,  yet  ever  optimistic 

liat  those  problems  can  be  resolved  If  the 

:  saders  of  freemen  both  lead  and  educate. 

He  has  done  both.     He  has  consistently 

dentlfled   himself   with   Issues   long   before 

hey   became  popular,  has  never  been   un- 

rUUng  to  swim  upstream.    The  Nuclear  Test 

:  Ian  Treaty;  the  National  Defense  Education 

.  fcct;  food  for  peace;   the  Alliance  for  Prog- 

i;  the  Peace  Corps;  medical  care  for  the 

I  ced   and   numerous  other  programs — once 

'  Islona   and   now   laws — had   Hcbxxt   Hum- 

1  Rmrr  as  their  first  and  most  persistent  and 

I  ffectlve  advocate. 

It  Is  also  ^proprlate  that  a  statue  of  St. 
)  tancU  of  AaaUi  is  tonight  and  will  be  In 
<  ha  jmn  to  come  the  symbol  of  the  Adlal  E. 
1  t«T«uon  award.  For  when  Adlal  Stevenson 
( led.  there  lay  on  his  desk  In  UbertyvUie  hu 
1  ivorite  quotation  from  St.  Prancls — a  quota- 
t  Ion  which  sets  forth  eloquently  the  moral 
1  rvcepta  by  which  Adlal  Stevenson  lived  and 
I  y  which  Hubut  HnicpHaxT  lives;  the  prayer 


"lord,  make  me  an  Instrument  of  your 
I  saee:  where  there  la  hatred,  let  me  sow 
1  »ve;  where  there  Is  Injury,  pardon:  where 
t  lere  Is  doubt,  faith;  where  there  is  despair. 
I  ope;  where  there  Is  darkness,  light;  and 
1  here  there  Is  sadness.  Joy. 

"O  Divine  Master,  grant  that  I  may  not  so 

I  luch  seek  to  be  consoled  as  to  console;   to 

I I  understood  as  to  understand;  to  be  loved. 
I  •  to  love;  for  it  U  in  giving  that  we  receive; 
1  la  In  pardoning  that  we  are  pardoned;  and 
1  U  In  dying  that  we  are  bom  to  eternal 
I  fe." 


F  BMAKxs   OF  Vies   PaaanwNT  Hitmxt   Hum- 

PH«KT.       10th      ANNIVKXSABT      DINNXK.      TKJt 

Catholic  Abttlt  Edttcatiom  Cintek,  Chi- 

CAOo,  III.,  jAimAir  31.  1S08 

It  to  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  partlcl- 
p  kte  In  the  10th  anniversary  celebration  of 
tJ  M  OathoUo  Adult  BducaUon  Center  of  Chl- 
a  «o.  It  to  a  special  pleastire  to  Join  you  In 
ta  morlnc  Adlal  Stevenaon  through  the  Adlal 
Sevenaoa  Award. 

AdUl  8t«Tenaoa  would  cherish  thU  award. 
F  K  him.  q>trltad  discussion  of  public  Issues 
w  u  Indtopeneable  to  the  functioning  of  dem- 
»  raUc  government,  to  the  health  of  a  free 
K  Blety. 

For  him  fk-ee  dtoeuiaton  Included  public 
ai  ring  of  Issues  whoee  time  had  not  arrived. 


"Our  country."  Stevenson  stated  in  October 
1952,  "was  built  on  unpopular  Ideas,  on  un- 
orthodox opinions.  My  definition  of  a  free 
society  U  a  society  where  it  is  safe  to  be 
unpopular." 

As  a  man  who  spent  much  of  his  profes- 
sional life  In  this  community,  Adlal  Steven- 
son knew  and  valued  the  contribution  of  this 
Center  in  probing  the  controversial  issues  of 
the  present  and  the  future  During  the  past 
10  years,  under  the  distinguished  leadership 
of  Msgr.  Daniel  Cantwell  Dr  Russell  Barta. 
and  Mr.  Valle  Scott,  you  have  practiced  that 
"free  speech  In  the  church"  which  the  Ger- 
man theologian  Karl  Rahner  has  described  as 
essential  to  the  formation  of  the  Christian 
conscience. 

You  have  debated  within  the  community 
those  hard  Issues  which  Adlal  Stevenson  aired 
for  over  a  decade  before  the  American 
P«ople — the  Issues  of  nuclear  war  and  peace, 
of  social  Inequality  and  Injustice  at  home 
and  abroad,  of  urban  blight  and  rural  decay 
brought  by  technological  revolution,  of  free- 
dom and  dissent  at  home  while  challenged  by 
tyranny  abroad. 

For  many  Americans,  his  views  once 
sounded  faintly  heretical.  In  politics,  the 
difference  between  a  heretic  and  a  prophet  Is 
often  one  of  sequence.  Often  prophecy  Is 
heresy — properly  aged.  An  essential"  quality 
of  a  statesman  Is  a  willingness  to  risk  being 
prematurely  wise — and  an  unwillingness  to 
hide  one's  wisdom  The  man  whom  you 
honor  epitomized  this  concept  of  states- 
manship. 

Adlal  Stevenson  sought  to  maximize  the 
element  of  rationality  In  politics.  As  an 
experienced  p>olltlcal  leader,  he  knew  that  one 
of  the  dlfflcultles  of  being  reasonable  In  an 
irrational  world  is  that  you  have  a  small 
clientele.  No  public  man  In  our  time  did 
more  to  enlarge  the  clientele  of  reason  In 
politics. 

A  free  society  such  as  ours  cannot  flourish 
without  the  enlightenment  which  private 
groups  like  the  Adult  Education  Center  bring 
to  public  life.  "The  essence  of  republican 
government."  Adlal  Stevenson  once  said,  "Is 
not  command.    It  is  consent." 

The  enlightened  consensus  required  for 
republican  government  to  function  Is  created 
when  public  spirited  individuals  provide  the 
leadership  and  the  platform  for  searching 
scrutiny  of  the  burning  Issues  of  our  time. 

Today  a  burning  Issue  of  our  time  is  the 
role  of  the  United  States  In  southeast  Asia. 
Responsible   citizens   are   divided    on    the 
policy  we  should  pursue 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  we  have 
overreached  ourselves  In  Involving  ourselves 
so  deeply  in  the  defense  of  a  country  and  a 
people  thousands  of  miles  from  home.  They 
suggest  that  we  reduce  our  commitments  in 
areas  outside  what  they  believe  to  be  our 
natural  "sphere  of  Influence  " 

There  are  citizens,  too.  who  counsel  deeper 
Involvement  through  a  sharply  Increased  es- 
calation of  the  war — Including  possible  use 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

But,  It  seems  to  me,  both  overlook  the  facts 
of  mld-20th  century  life. 

Neither  of  these  views  provides  a  Arm 
premise  for  the  foreign  policy  of  a  world 
power  m  the  20th  century. 

The  first  overlooks  the  Indissolubility  of 
freedom,  the  Interdependence  of  the  defense 
of  freedom  In  all  areas  of  the  world 

Thto  position  further  overlooks  the  attempt 
by  Asian  Communists  to  prove  that  peaceful 
coexistence  Is  a  fraud  •  •  •  that  the  mis- 
named "wars  of  naUonal  liberation"  wUl 
bring  Communist  victories  over  non-Commu- 
nist states  which  ultimately  will  lack  the 
will  to  oppose  'hem. 

An  abrupt  withdrawal  from  Asia  might 
bring  short-term  comfort  at  home,  but  only 
at  the  expense  of  freedom  abroad — the  free- 
dom of  the  Vietnamese  people  In  this  case. 
To  sacrifice  the  people  of  Vietnam  would  only 
leave  other  Asian  countries  defenseless  be- 


fore new  Communist  aggression  tmchecked 
and  In  fact  encouraged. 

We  could  tomorrow  destroy  the  war  po- 
tential of  both  North  Vietnam  and  Commu- 
nlBt  China  by  using  the  powerful  weapons 
that  underpin  our  national  military  strength 
But  with  what  result? 
Our  days  of  nuclear  monopoly  have  parsed 
Who  among  us  Is  the  one  who  wishes  to  pull 
the  nuclear  trigger? 

Finally,  both  arguments  are  Inconsistent 
with  our  American  traditions  of  self-deter- 
mination and  of  humanism. 

Those  who  call  for  withdrawal  must  ask 
themselves:  Will  you  bear  personal  responsi- 
bility for  the  millions  of  men,  women,  and 
children  we  would  leave  behind  to  meet 
their  inevitable  fates?. 

Those  who  call  for  a  quick  nuclear  victory 
must  ask  themselves:  Will  you  bear  personal 
responsibility  for  the  possible  unleashing  of 
world  war  III — and  for  the  blow  against  hu- 
manity that  Is  a  nuclear  attack? 

I  believe  we  have  no  choice  but  to  follow 
the  difficult  middle  course — the  course  de- 
scribed some  12  years  ago  by  Adlal  Steven- 
son in  a  lecj;ure  at  Harvard  University: 

"The  task  Is  to  work  with  allied  and 
friendly  countries  to  create  a  world  envi- 
ronment favorable  to  the  steady  growth  of 
free  Institutions.  This  means  political  ar- 
rangements which  will  make  possible  the 
unity  of  action  essential  to  survival  but 
which  at  the  same  time  are  consistent  with 
diversity.  •  •  •  The  task  never  ends.  Prog- 
ress win  be  slow.  *  •  •  To  search  for  a 
solution  prematurely  la  more  likely  to  pro- 
duce war  than  peace. 

"Because  of  the  nature  of  free  societies. 
It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  to  prevent 
war.  If  possible,  and  If  this  Is  not  possible, 
to  keep  any  future  war  as  severely  limited 
In  scope  as  possible.  It  Is  a  sign  of  strength, 
not  of  weakness,  to  be  able  to  keep  war  lim- 
ited. 

To  generalize  hostilities  to  a  world  scale 
would  Imperil  the  very  institutions  we  seek 
to  save  by  war. 

"Our  objective  Is  not  the  destruction  of 
communism  by  war.  Our  objective  is  not 
the  Incitement  of  others  to  violence.  Our 
objective  la  not  to  rectify  the  boundaries  and 
correct  the  unnatural  divisions  that  afflict 
the  world  by  force,  but  by  peaceful  process. 
Our  objective  Is  a  peace  consistent  with 
decency  and  Justice.  And  our  prayer  is  that 
history  will  not  say  that  we  led  a  noble  war 
but  a  lost  cause." 

Governor  Stevenson  then  went  on  to  say 
that  men's  hopes  were  contained  In  "our 
ability  to  convince  the  rulers  of  the  other- 
Communist— *vorld  that  they  cannot  extend 
their  system  by  force,  or  by  stealth,  and  that 
unless  they  use  force  against  us  we  will 
not  use  force  against  them;  that  our  coali- 
tion— of  free  nations — exists  but  to  serve  and 
to  save  the  Imperishable  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

"Intolerant  power  respects  power,  not 
weakness." 

What  \dlal  Stevenson  said  12  years  ago  re- 
mains true.  We  do  not  seek,  by  force  or 
stealth  to  Impose  oiu:  social  and  political 
system  on  others.  And — lest  the  world  be 
plunged  into  a  disastrous  spiral  of  lawless- 
ness— we  must  oppose  those  who  do. 

An  old  Senate  colleague  of  mine  used  to 
say,  when  the  debate  got  thick  and  heavy: 
"Don't  Interrupt  me  now.  I  dont  want  to  be 
handicapped  by  too  many  realities. 

Today,  we  dare  not  shrink  from  the  recog- 
nition of  "too  many  realities." 

Let  me  enimaerate  some  of  the  realities 
of  this  struggle. 

First,  there  Is  the  reality  that  we  face  in 
South  Vietnam  no  mild  mannered,  liberal, 
evolutionary,  reformist  party.  We  face  dedi- 
cated Commxmlst-led  revolutionaries  seek- 
ing by  force  to  subject  a  nation  to  their  will. 
Some  of  these  revolutionaries  are  from  the 
South.    Some  are  from  the  North.    Some  are 
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Irregulars.  Some  are  regular  North  Viet- 
namese soldiers.  Some  of  their  supply  and 
direction  comes  from  the  South.  Some  of  It 
comes  from  Hanoi.  Some  of  it  comes  from 
Peiping.  Their  creed  is  communism  and 
their  means   Is   terror. 

Second,  there  Is  the  reality  that  what  Is 
happening  In  Vietnam  Is  not  an  Isolated  oc- 
currence, unconnected  to  events  elsewhere. 
Those  who  Inspire  and  support  the  use  of 
force  In  Vietnam  have  made  their  plans 
clear.  Those  plans  Include  the  use  of  sub- 
version, of  propaganda,  of  assassination,  of 
sabotage,  and  of  outright  military  action  to 
gain  their  objectives  throughout  the  world. 
In  some  places,  such  as  Vietnam,  aggression 
has  come  in  the  guise  of  a  war  of  national 
liberation.  In  others,  such  as  India  and 
Korea.  It  has  come  as  movement  of  regular 
trocps  across  a  national  frontier. 

The  Conununlst-backed  terrorism  In  Viet- 
nam Is  being  felt  not  only  in  Asia,  but  also 
In  Africa  and   In   Latin   America. 

Third,  I  would  point  to  the  reality  that — 
faced  with  this  aggressive  force — our  response 
has  been  measured  and  our  objective  peace- 
ful. 

Last  April  President  Johnson,  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  made  clear  the  uncondi- 
tional nature  of  our  offer  toward  peaceful 
negotiation.  He  has  reiterated  that  offer 
many  times.  He  has  emphasized  that  so- 
called  National  Liberation  FYont  representa- 
tives could  be  represented  In  the  negotiations. 

Last  May  the  President  ordered  suspension 
of  bombing  in  the  north  In  the  hope  that 
this  might  stimulate  negotiation.  In  De- 
cember we  suspended  the  bombing  again. 

In  the  past  several  weeks,  the  President 
has  sent  emissaries  throughout  the  world  to 
seek  some  means  toward  peaceful  negotia- 
tion. Initiatives  outside  our  own — by  the 
VN.  Secretary  General;  by  17  nonallned 
nations:  by  the  United  Kingdom.  Ghana, 
India  and  other  Commonwealth  nations;  by 
Japan,  by  the  United  Arab  Republic;  by  Pope 
Paul  VI — have  been  undertaken  without 
success. 

We  have  stated  unequivocally  that  we  sup- 
port any  effort  toward  negotiation,  no  matter 
where  Initiated.  And  we  have  directly  com- 
municated to  Hanoi  our  willingness  to  begin 
Immediately  unconditional  discussions. 

What  has  been  the  response  from  Hanoi 
and  Pelplng?  I  read  from  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's 
letter  of  last  Friday: 

'The  U.S.  imperialists  are  clamoring  about 
their  desire  for  peace  and  their  readiness  to 
engage  In  unconditional  discussion  In  the 
hope  of  fooling  world  opinion  and  the  Amer- 
ican people.  •   •   • 

"Obviously  the  U.S.  search  for  peace  is 
only  designed  to  conceal  its  scheme  for  In- 
tensifying the  war  of  aggression." 

Prom  Peiping  has  come  an  unusually 
violent  torrent  of  hate  propaganda  regard- 
ing President  Johnson's — and  I  quote — 
"filthy  and  vicious  •    •    •   basket  of   peace." 

It  is  clear  that — In  this  time  as  In  the 
past — those  whoee  creed  is  force  disbelieve 
the  determination  of  democratic  societies  to 
resist  their  force. 

Given  this  response  to  the  U.S.  peace 
offensive.  President  Johnson  had  no  choice 
but  to  take  steps  to  restore  military  pressure 
on  North  Vietnam.  He  announced  his 
decision  this  morning  to  resume  air  attacks 
on  military  Installations  In  North  Vietnam. 

In  announcing  this  decision,  the  President 
wnphaslzed  that  "the  end  of  the  pause  does 
not  mean  the  end  of  our  own  pursuit  of 
peace." 

Ambassador  Goldberg  has  been  Instructed 
to  request  an  inunedlate  meeting  of  the  U.N. 
Security  Council.  We  shall  do  all  we  can  to 
Implement  the  Pope's  suggestion  that  the 
fuU  resources  of  the  United  NaUons  be  used 
to  achieve  a  peaceful  settlement  In  Vietnam. 

The  President's  stotement  this  morning 
Indicates  that  we  wUl  continue  to  foUow 
the  difficult  middle  course:    the  course  we 


have  followed  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
•  •  •  the  course  of  choosing  the  durable  way 
and  the  long  solution. 

We  are  engaged  today  with  other  nations 
by  treaty  and  mutual  security  agreement — 
treaty  and  agreement  which  shield  both 
those  nations  and  ourselves  from  Communist 
aggression.  It  is  the  Integrity  of  our  com- 
mitment that  provides  hope  for  peace. 

What  would  be  the  result  next  week  in 
Europe  If  we  failed  to  keep  our  commitment 
In  Berlin? 

What  would  be  the  result  next  month  In 
the  rest  of  Asia,  in  the  Middle  East  If  we 
did  not  honor  our  commitment  In  Vietnam? 

What  would  be  the  result  In  Peiping  if  the 
leaders  of  Communist  China  had  reason  to 
believe  we  would  falter  or  retreat? 

I  believe  Americans  have  learned  the  les- 
sons of  history  so  that  we  may  not  be  doomed 
to  ref>eat  them. 

We  have  learned  that  the  appetite  of  ag- 
gressors Is  never  satisfied. 

We  have  learned  that  a  threat  to  freedom 
elsewhere  can  soon  become  a  threat  to  free- 
dom here. 

Can  we  accept  the  possibility  that  the 
struggle  against  Communist  expansion  can 
go  on  for  years  ahead? 

Can  we  adapt  the  use  of  our  military  pow- 
er to  achieve  limited  goals  while  (mssessing 
military  power  In  almost  limitless  quantity? 

Can  we  persevere  In  our  search  for  peace- 
ful negotiation  In  the  face  of  rejection  by  our 
adversaries? 

Can  we  devote  ourselves  to  patient  efforts 
toward  economic  and  social  progress  In  an 
environment  of  violence  and  terror? 

Can  we  maintain  our  own  devotion  to  free 
Institutions  while  opposed  by  those  without 
regard  for  them? 

Can  we  finally,  convince  those  who  live 
by  force  that  time  Is  on  our  side? 

Can  we  demonstrate  to  them  that  we  are 
too  strong  to  be  afraid,  too  determined  to  be 
defeated? 

I  answer :  Tes;  we  can  and  we  shall. 

Can  we  devote  ourselves  to  patient  efforts 
toward  economic  and  social  progress  In  an 
environment  of  violence  and  terror? 

Can  we  maintain  our  own  devotion  to  free 
Institutions  while  opposed  by  those  without 
regard  for  them? 

Can  we,  finally,  convince  those  who  live  by 
force  that  time  Is  on  our  side? 

Can  we  demonstrate  to  them  that  we  are 
too  strong  to  be  afraid,  too  determined  to 
be  defeated? 

I  answer:  Yes.  we  can  and  we  shall. 

Adlal  Stevenson  once  said:  "America's 
life  story  Is  the  record  of  a  marvelous  growth 
of  body,  mind,  and  character.  Now  at  ma- 
turity we  shoulder  the  heaviest  burdens  of 
greatness,  for  In  the  last  analysis  the  epic 
struggle  for  our  civilization,  for  government 
by  consent  of  the  governed,  will  be  deter- 
mined by  what  Americans  are  capable  of." 

Americans  are  capable  of  waging  the  long, 
hard  battle  for  freedom  around  the  globe 
for  as  long  as  freedom  Is  threatened.  We 
have  the  leadership  and  the  resolution  to 
fulfill  our  responsibility  as  leader  of  the  free 
world. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Roberts  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CooLEY) ,  for  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  illness  in  the  family. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Farbstein),  for  today  and 
the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
Illness. 

Mr.  MuLTER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCarthy)  ,  for  Wednesday,  February  2, 
1966,  on  account  of  Illness. 


Mrs.  Mink,  for  February  3  and  4,  1966, 
on  £WKK)unt  of  official  business  in  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  Mink,  for  February  7  and  8,  1966, 
on  account  of  official  business  in  Hawaii. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  for  today,  for  15  min- 
utes; to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Selden,  for  1  hour,  on  Thursday, 
May  19. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall),  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Hall>.  for  30  minutes,  on  Monday, 
February  7. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall),  for  1  hour,  today:  and  asks 
unanimous  consent  to  cover  two  differ- 
ent subjects  imder  different  titles. 

Mr.  Conte  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall),  for  20  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to ; 

Mr.  Roybal  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Tenzer. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hall)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Collier  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Find. 

Mr.  MizE. 

Mr.  O'KoNSKi. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Saylor. 
,  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  >  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD. 

Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  Teactje  of  Texas. 

Mr.  COOLEY. 

Mr.  SCHJCDHAUSER. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.).  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, February  3,  1966,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commimlcatlons  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1980.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  Army  Reserve  Officers*  Training  Corps 
flight  instruction  program  covering  the  pe- 
riod January'  1  to  December  31.  1965,  pursu- 
ant to  title  10,  United  Statea  Code,  section 
2110;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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1881.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, tranamltting  a  report  at  actual  procure- 
ment receipts  for  medical  stockpile  of  civil 
defenae  emergency  euppllea  and  equipment 
purpoee*  for  the  quarter  ending  December 
31,  1966,  pursiiant  to  subsection  201(b)  of 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Ser\- 
Icee. 

1983.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president, 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.,  trans- 
mitting a  statement  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  year  1966,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  1628,  acta  of  Congress 
1904:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

1983.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  strengthening  of  Ameri- 
can educational  resources  for  international 
studies  and  research;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

1984.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
transmitting  a  final  report  of  a  special  study 
of  the  compulsory  school  attendance  laws 
and  of  the  laws  and  regulations  affecting  the 
employment  of  minors,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  88-368;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

1986.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  Labor, 
transmitting  the  January  1966  report  per- 
taining to  fair  labor  standards  in  employ- 
ments in  and  affecting  interstate  commerce, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4(d)  of 
the  I'alr  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  L*bor. 

1986.  A  letter  from  the  AcUng  General 
Counsel,  Department  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
mote the  foreign  policy,  security,  and  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  United  States  by  as- 
sisting peoples  of  the  world  in  their  efforts 
toward  internal  and  external  security;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1987.  A  letter  from  the  General  Manager, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  disposal  of  foreign  excess 
property  during  fiscal  year  1966,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  63  Stat,  398  and  40  U.S.C. 
514;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
atloos. 

1968.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  report  of 
foreign  excess  property  disposed  of  during 
calendar  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  81-152;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1988.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  prop>08ed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  so 
as  to  help  train  and  otherwise  provide  profes- 
sional health  personnel  for  health  work 
abroad,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1990.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 308(c)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  iprovide  that  certincates  Issued  In  the 
future  to  motor  common  carriers  of  passen- 
ger* shall  not  confer,  as  an  Incident  to  the 
grant  of  regular  route  authority,  the  right 
to  engage  in  special  or  charter  operations: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1991.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
the  79th  annual  report  of  the  Oimmlsslon 
for  fiscal  year  1965:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

1992.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  US 
Atomic  biergy  Commission,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  for  1966, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1964;  to  the  Joint  Oommittee 
on  Atomlo 


1993.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Commu- 
nity Relations  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
of  the  Service  for  fiscal  year  1965.  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  88-352:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1994.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved,  accord- 
ing beneficiaries  of  such  petitions  first  pref- 
erence classification,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  204  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  U:>  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1995.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  of  transfer  of 
research  and  development  funds  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1966  to  the  construction 
of  facilities  appropriation,  pursuant  to  79 
Stat.  194;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
Lie  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

ilr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  Report  citing  Robert  M.  Shelton; 
without  amendment  (Kept.  No.  1241). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  Report  citing  Calvin  P.  Craig: 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1242). 
Ordered  to  be  printed 

Idr.  WILLIS;  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  Report  citing  James  Robertson 
Jones;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1243). 
Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  Report  citing  Marshall  R.  Korne- 
gay:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1244). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  Report  citing  Robert  E  Scoggln; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1245). 
Ordered  to  he  printed. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  Report  citing  Robert  Hudglns; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1246). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  Report  citing  George  Pranklln 
Dorsett;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1247 ) .     Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  706.  Resolution  talcing  H.R.  30, 
an  act  to  provide  for  participation  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Inter-American  Cul- 
tural and  Trade  Center  in  Dade  County, 
Fla..  and  for  other  purposes,  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  agreeing  to  Senate 
amendments;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1248)      Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  707  Resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  HJR  706.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Railway  Labor  Act  In  order  to 
provide  for  establishment  of  special  adjust- 
ment boards  upon  the  request  either  of 
representatives  of  employees  or  of  carriers  to 
resolve  disputes  otherwise  referrable  to  the 
National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1249)  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  708.  A  resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
12173,  a  blU  to  establish  a  procedure  for  the 
review  of  prop)osed  bank  mergers  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  the  dissolution 
of  merged  banks,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept  No  1250).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills   and    resolutions    were   Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.R.  12449.  A   bill   to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  12450.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  SUtes  by  assisting  peoples  of  the 
world  in  their  efforts  toward  internal  and 
external  security;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  12451.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
strengthening  of  American  educational  re- 
sources for  international  studies  and  re- 
search; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  12452.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
strengthening  of  American  educational  re- 
sources for  international  studies  and  re- 
search: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS : 
H.R.    12453.  A   bill   to   amend   the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  help  train  and 
otherwise   provide   professional   health  per- 
sonnel for  health  work  abroad,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to   the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H  R.   12454.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
provide  for  Increased  grants  for  construction 
of   treatment  works;    to   the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H.R.  12455.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  treatment  works  to  control 
water  pollution  by  permitting  the  deduc- 
tion of  exjjendltures  for  the  construction, 
erection.  Installation,  or  acquisition  of  such 
treatment  works;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  12456.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
provide  for  increased  grants  for  construction 
of  treatment  works;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS : 
H.R.  12457.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
provide  for  increased  grants  for  construction 
of  treatment  works;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  12458.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
provide  for  increased  grants  for  construction 
of  treatment  works;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
HH.  12469.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  333  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  bring 
up  to  December  31,  1962.  the  cutoff  point  for 
stock  and  securities  acquired  by  the  liqui- 
dating corporation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  12460.  A  bill  to  assist  city  demonstra- 
tion programs  for  rebuilding  slum  and 
blighted  areas  and  for  providing  the  public 
facilities  and  services  necessary  to  Improve 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people  who  live 
In  these  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BETTS: 
H.R.  12461.  A  bill  to  conUnue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  svispension  of  duty 
on  certain  istle;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H  R.  12462.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Older 
Americans  Act  of  1966  in  order  to  provide  for 
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s  National  Community  Senior  Service  Corps; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

H  R.  12463.  A  bill  to  extend  until  June  30. 
1969,  the  suspension  of  duty  on  crude 
chicory  and  the  reduction  in  duty  on  ground 
chicory:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 

H.R.  12464.  A  bill  to  amend  section  320 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  In- 
crease the  authorization  of  funds  for  de- 
signing and  constructing  bridges  on  Fed- 
eral dams;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 

HR.  12465.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  volunteers  medal  to  each  indi- 
vidual who  enlists  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  during  a  period  of  war 
or  armed  conflict  involving  the  United 
State?:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  COOLEY: 

H  R.  12466.  A  bill  to  provide  needed  addi- 
tional means  for  the  residents  of  rural 
America  to  achieve  equality  of  opportunity 
by  authorizing  the  making  of  grants  for 
comprehensive  planning  for  public  services 
and  development  In  community  develop- 
ment districts  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  CRALEY: 

H  R.  12467.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  reso- 
lution of  May  28,    1908.   relating   to  assign- 
ment of  space  in  the  House  Office  Building; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 

H  R.  12468.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  benefits 
of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  tlie  United 
States  and  further  extend  the  benefits  of 
higher  education  by  providing  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  educational  benefits  for  veterans 
of  service  after  January  31,  1955,  and  cer- 
uin  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conimlttee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affuirs, 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 

H  R.  12469.  A  bill  to  amend  section  104  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  with  respect  to  con- 
tempt citations  In  the  case  of  witnesses  be- 
fore congre.ssional  committees,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

By  Mr.  PINO: 

HR.  12470.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  author- 
ize certain  grants  to  assure  adequate  com- 
muter service  in  urban  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

HR.  12471.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13a 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  relating  to 
the  discontinuance  or  change  of  certain  op- 
erations or  services  of  common  carriers  by 
riiil.  In  order  to  require  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  give  full  consideration 
to  all  financial  assistance  available  before 
permitting  any  such  discontinuance  or 
change;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  12472.  A  bill  to  make  the  direct  home 
loan  benefits  of  section  1811  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  available  to  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict;  to  the  Comnxlttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GURNEY: 

H.R.  12473.  A  bill  to  require  that  the  net 
seigniorage  on  coins  Issued  under  authority 
of  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965  shall  be  used  for 
the  retirement  of  the  public  debt;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 

H.R.  12474.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  benefits 
of  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  further  extend  the  benefits  of 
Wgher  education  by  providing  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  educational  benefits  for  veterans  of 
service  after  January  31,  1955,  and  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  HENDE31SON : 

HR.  12475.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  to 
complete  preconstruction  planning,'  to  start 
site  acquisition,  and  to  Initiate  construction 
of  the  New  Hope  Reservoir  project.  North  Car- 
olina; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  12476.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  to 
initiate  and  complete  preconstruction  plan- 
ning of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  above  Wilming- 
ton, N.C.;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

H.R,  12477.  A  bill  to  revise  postal  rates  on 
certain  fourth-class  mail,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.R.  12478.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  treatment  works  to  control 
water  pollution  by  permitting  the  deduction 
of  expenditures  for  the  construction,  erection, 
installation,  or  acquisition  of  such  treatment 
works;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KORNEGAY : 

H.R.  12479.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  benefits 
of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  further  extend  the  benefits  of 
higher  education  by  providing  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  educational  benefits  for  veterans  of 
service  after  January  31,  1955,  and  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

H.R.  12480.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act,  1947,  and  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  with  respect  to  emergency 
labor  disputes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

H.R.  12481.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  treatment  works  to  control  water 
pollution  by  permitting  the  deduction  of  ex- 
penditures for  the  construction,  erection,  in- 
stallation, or  acquisition  of  such  treatment 
works;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  12482.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  cer- 
tain grants  to  assure  adequate  commuter 
service  in  urban  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  12483.  A  bill  relating  to  the  applica- 
bility of  the  3-percent  interest  rate  for  loans 
to  provide  housing  for  the  elderly  or  handi- 
capped under  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  12484.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  relating  to  the 
discontinuance  or  change  of  certain  opera- 
tions or  services  of  common  carriers  by  rail, 
in  order  to  require  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  give  full  consideration  to  all 
financial  assistance  available  before  permit- 
ting any  such  discontinuance  or  change;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  ajid  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  12485.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance    to    veterans    who    serve    In    the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  induction  period, 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

H.R.  12486.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  treatment  works  to  control  water 
pollution  by  permitting  the  deduction  of 
expenditures  for  the  construction,  erection. 
Installation,  or  acquisition  of  such  treat- 
ment works;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 

HR.  12487.  A  bill  to  establish  a  procedure 
for  the  review  of  proposed  bank  mergers  so 
as  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  merged  banks,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


By  Mr.  POAGE: 

H.R.  12488.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  trans- 
portation, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs,  cats, 
and  other  animals  Intended  to  be  used  for 
purposes  of  research  or  experimentation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
.Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 

H  R.  12489.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  ctiier  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RESNICK: 

H.R.  12490.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  r.nd  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  12491.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  in  the 
.\:itional  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R  12492  A  bill  to  aniend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  any  re- 
cipient of  a  Medal  of  Honor.  Distinguished 
.Service  Cros.^-.  Nu\y  Crots,  or  Air  Force  Cross 
shall  be  accorded  priority  In  being  furnished 
liospital  care  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  non-s<-r'.ice-connected  disabilities; 
to  the  Con-.nilttef  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr    RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  r2493.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  benefits  for 
certain  disabled  widows  without  regard  to 
their  age:  to  th>  Committee  on  Ways  .'ind 
Me.ins. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska : 

H  R  12494.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  provide  lor  the 
free  Importation  of  certain  specialized  edu- 
cational eqvilpment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Mea;ir. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  12495.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  In  order  to  provide 
for  a  National  Community  Senior  Service 
Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R,  12496,  A  bill  to  enhance  the  benefits 
of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  further  extend  the  benefits  of 
higher  education  by  providing  a  broad  pro- 
pram  of  educational  benefits  for  veterans  of 
service  after  January  31,  1955,  and  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  lor  other 
purr>oses;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs, 

By  Mr.  RONAN: 

H.R.  12497.  A  bill  to  assist  city  demonstra- 
tion programs  for  rebuilding  slum  and 
blighted  areas  and  for  providing  the  public 
facilities  and  services  necessary  to  Improve 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people  who  live  In 
these  areas:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr  SHRIVER: 

HR  12498.  A  bill  to  provide  educational 
assistance  to  certain  veterans  of  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr    STAFFORD: 

H.R  li2499  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  treatment  works  to  control  water 
pollution  by  permitting  the  deduction  of 
expenditures  for  the  construction,  erection, 
installation,  or  acquisition  of  such  treatment 
works:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  o)  Texas  (by  request )  : 

H.R.  12500.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  paraplegia 
rehabilitation  allowance  of  $100  per  month 
for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War  n, 
or  the  Korean  conflict;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs, 

By  Mr.  TUNNET: 

H.R.  12501  A  bill  to  revise  postal  rates  on 
certain  fourth-class  mall,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 
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By  l£r.  VTVIAM: 
H.SI.  13602.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  104 
of  the  Bevlaed  StatutM,  with  respect  to 
contempt  cltatloiu  In  the  case  of  witneasea 
before  oongreaalonai  committees,  and  for 
other  pmrpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
HJl.  13&03.  A  bUl  to  enhance  the  benefits 
of  MTTlce  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
Stat«s  and  further  extend  the  benefits  of 
higher  education  by  providing  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  educational  benefits  for  veterans  of 
service  after  January  31.  1955,  and  certain 
membo's  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
ptirpowa;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
HJi.  13fi04.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  WeUare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  to  make 
It  a  crime  to  fall  to  make  required  contrl- 
butl<HU  to  employee  pension  benefit  plans 
and  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  bring 
civil  actlona  to  recover  such  contributions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BANDSTRA:  _^__ 

H.J.  Ret.  819.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
BJ.  Res.  830.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  Texas, 
Mew  Mexico.  Arlsona,  and  California  to  nego- 
tiate and  enter  Into  a  compact  to  establish 
a  multlstate  authority  to  modernlEe.  coordi- 
nate, and  foster  passenger  rail  transportation 
within  the  area  of  such  Statee  and  author- 
ising the  multlstate  authority  to  request  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  Oovernment  of  Mexico 
to  secure  Its  participation  with  such  author- 
ity: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.RESNICK: 
H.J.  Res.  831.  Joint  resolution   to   author- 
ise the  President  to  proclaim  November   13 
of  etkch  year  as  National  Dental  Assistants 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  WBIOHT: 
HJ.  Res.  833.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  Arlaona,  and  California  to  nego- 
tiate and  enter  Into  a  compact  to  establish  a 
multlstate  authority  to  modernize,  coordi- 
nate, and  foster  passenger  rail  transportation 
within  the  area  of  such  Statee  and  autb  (Siz- 
ing the  multlstate  authority  to  request  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  enter  Into 
negotiations  with  the  CSovemment  of  Mex- 
ico to  secure  its  participation  with  such 
authority;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  PATTEN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  671.  Concturent  resolution  au- 
thorising the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 
to  proctire  a  marble  bust  of  Constantino 
Brumldl;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mlnlstr«tloa. 

ByMr.RSSNICK: 
H.  Con.  Hss.  673.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
tborliliig  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 
to  procxire  a  marble  bust  of  Constantino 
Brumldl;  to  the  Cofnmlttee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

ByMr.  OOOIXT: 
H.  Res.  700.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  expense  of  studies  and 
mvestlgstloiu  authorized  by  Bouse  Resolu- 
tion 88;  to  the  Committee  on  Ho\ue  Ad- 
mlntstratloix. 

By  Mr.  BODING: 
H.  Hss.  710.  Resolution    relating    to    non- 
prollferatlan    of    nuclear    weapons;    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aflalis. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  12505.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Longo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12506.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Zamblanchi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

H.R.  12507.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mathlaa 
C.  Cabana;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
diclary. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  12508.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ugaya  M. 
Calacala:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK ; 

H.R.  12509.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yoshlko 
Shlklya;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  12510.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sofia 
Irene  de  la  Cruz  Sanchez:  to  the  Committee 
of   the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  12511.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 
De  Slmone;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   FOLEY: 

H.R.  12512.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Carl  V 
Elliott;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE; 

HJi.  12513.  A  bin  for  the  rehef  of  Salvatore 
LeSplna;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    O'HARA  of  Illinois: 

HJI,  12514.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  GeorgU 
loannls  Demos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  12515.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Santos  Garcia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 

H.R.  12616.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Albert  J.  Holland;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12517.  A   bin    for   the   relief   of   Janls 
Zalcmanls,    Gertrude   Jansons,   Lorena  Jan- 
sons   Murphy,   and   Asja  Jansons  Llders;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  RESNICK : 

HJI.  12618.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Ludwlka  Lyzwanska,  Ludwlk  Jerzy  Lyzwanski. 
and  Mlchal  Maria  Lyzwanski;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJI.  12519.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosalia 
Trla  Tlrona  (Sister  Mary  Plai;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SENNER: 

H.R.  12620.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  to  Raymond  Edu- 
cational Foundation,  an  Arizona  corpora- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


'  SENATE 

Wednesd.w.  Ffrriary  2,  1966 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  January 
26.  1966) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'cl(5ck  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

Rev.  Russell  R.  Lester,  minister.  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  Bement,  HI.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer : 

God  of  all  understanding  and  wisdom, 
we  bow  humbly  in  Thy  presence,  ac- 
Icnowledging  our  weakness,  our  stub- 
bornness, our  very  selfishness  as  we  live 


out  our  days.  Forgive  us,  O  God,  for  our 
many  expressions  of  worldiness,  our  ac- 
tions of  greed,  hate,  and  selfishness.  By 
Thy  indwelling  spirit  enlighten  our 
minds,  refresh  our  spirits,  and  lead  us  in 
the  paths  of  understanding. 

We  are  keenly  aware  of  the  disturb- 
ances among  men,  worldwide.  In  the 
approach  to  peace  and  understanding, 
give  to  us  the  sense  of  greatness  in  our 
acceptance  of  responsibility,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duties,  not  only  among  our 
fellow  men  here  at  home,  but  also  among 
those  who  are  our  friends  around  the 
world. 

And  now,  O  God,  give  to  these  men, 
representatives  of  many  peoples  of  nu- 
merous creeds  and  colors,  a  deeper  sense 
of  understanding  and  wider  apprehen- 
sion of  wisdom  and  truth,  as  they  deal 
this  day  tmd  on  all  days,  with  those  mat- 
ters of  extreme  importance  and  meaning. 
By  Thy  grace  impart  insight,  courage, 
and  stamina  to  be  always  found  in  the 
line  of  duty  and  responsibility. 

May  Thy  rich  blessing  be  upon  all,  on 
our  land,  its  people,  its  President,  its 
elected,  yes,  even  nonelected,  leaders, 
to  remain  not  only  bold,  ready,  and  will- 
ing, but  also  humble  and  contrite  in  Thy 
sight,  our  Lord  and  our  God.  Guide  us 
through  all  the  many  decisions  and  delib- 
erations of  the  day,  and  we  ask  this  our 
prayer  humbly  as  we  wait  patiently  in 
Thy  presence,  in  Thy  holy  name.    Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
be  considered  as  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  before  the 
pending  question  is  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate, there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments or  speeches  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry.  If  the  period  of  time  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
did  not  occur,  what  would  be  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  HR. 
77. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  it  not  true  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  unanimous  consent 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business.  Inasmuch  as  the  Senate  re- 
cessed yesterday  rather  than  adjourned? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  the  attention  of  this  Senator 
that  notwithstanding  objection  to  the 
meeting  of  committees  while  the  Senate 
is  In  session,  aome  of  them  have  been 


meeting.  I  should  like  to  suggest  that 
the  unanimous-consent  request  be  modi- 
fled  so  as  to  preclude  the  meeting  of 
committees  during  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  leg- 
islative committees  are  allowed  to  meet 
during  the  morning  hour.  So  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Montana  is  concerned,  he 
has  no  objection  whatsoever  to  commit- 
tees meeting  while  the  Senate  Is  in  ses- 
sion, and  therefore  I  feel  that  I  would 
not  be  able  to  accede  to  the  request  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. Also,  I  had  no  intention  vis-a- 
vis  that  particular  matter  when  this 
unanimous-consent  request  was  made. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  would  the  unani- 
mous-consent request,  as  propounded 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
make  it  possible  for  motions  to  take  up 
bills  to  be  brought  up  during  the  morn- 
ing hour  period? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  That  is  why 
I  used  the  language  I  used  today,  in 
answer  to  the  question  raised  almost 
daily  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr. 
DirksenI. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  Is  to  say,  such 
motions  would  be  out  of  order  during 
the  morning  hour? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  the  Senator  from 
Montana  to  say  that  he  would  prefer 
not  to  include  In  his  unanimous-consent 
request  the  further  provision  that  no 
committees  be  allowed  to  meet  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  I  have  no  objection  to  their 
meeting,  and  I  would  be  averse  to  com- 
plying with  the  Senator's  request  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
the  hope  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
that  there  would  not  be  a  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
to  include  that  additional  provision.  If 
this  is  not  the  case,  this  Senator  would 
feel  constrained  to  object  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request,  and  thereby  pre- 
clude the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  the  Sena- 
tor's privilege ;  and  If  that  Is  his  feeling, 
I,  of  course,  will  respect  It.  I  suggest, 
then,  that  he  object  to  the  request,  so 
that  we  can  bring  the  matter  to  a  head. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  Is  my  observation 
that  there  is  a  further  abuse  of  this  re- 
quest as  a  result  of  the  unanimous-con- 
sent requests  that  are  made  from  time 
to  time  to  speak  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  the  3  minutes  which  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Granting  these  ex- 
tensions prolongs  the  time  for  conclu- 
sion of  the  routine  morning  business. 
These  extensions  in  turn  aUow  COTimit- 
wes  to  meet  beyond  the  anticipated 
"ffle.    Then  the  committees  transgress 


further  by  continuing  to  sit  after  the 
pending  business  Is  laid  down. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Either  we  are  to  have 
the  disciplines  of  the  rules  invoked,  or 
we  are  not.  While  I  will  not  Insist  upon 
it  today,  I  shall  reserve  the  right  of  do- 
ing so  tomorrow  or  at  any  succeeding 
time  that  there  is  evidence  of  these 
abuses  of  their  privileges  by  the  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  when  requests  are  brought  to 
my  attention,  I  discuss  them  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  so  that  he 
has  ample  notice  and  csin  be  prepared 
to  object.  However,  if  committees  con- 
tinue meeting  after  morning  business 
is  concluded,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it 
as  of  now,  although  it  has  been  done, 
and  it  has  been  done  this  year. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing of  the  parliamentary  situation  that 
unless  unanimous  consent  were  granted 
to  a  request  such  as  that  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  the  Senate  would 
proceed  immediately  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Such  a  happening 
would  then  preclude  the  meeting  of  any 
committees. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is 
correct — except  for  the  Appropriations 
Committees. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  will  yield, 
I  had  hoped  this  morning  to  explore  this 
matter  a  little  further,  because  I  could 
anticipate  some  awkward  situations  de- 
veloping in  the  future. 

We  have  rather  Indiscriminately  used 
the  term  "the  morning  hour"  in  a  limited 
sense.  Now  the  question  is  whether  talk- 
ing about  a  morning  hour  which  is  limit- 
ed to  3-minute  speeches.  Insertions  In  the 
Record,  and  routine  business,  is  in  fact 
a  true  morning  hour,  or  whether  a  re- 
quest that  uses  the  words  "the  morning 
hour"  in  fact  contemplates  a  morning 
hour.  The  reason  for  this  may  sotmd 
very  academic.  But  if,  actually,  it  were 
in  a  morning  hour  and  a  committee  did 
meet,  then  It  would  occur  to  me  that 
whatever  the  Senate  had  achieved  would 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  if  any 
Senator  cared  to  make  one;  and  I  believe 
that  there  should  be  a  ruling  from  the 
Chair  on  this  question  In  the  Interest 
of  Senate  precedents. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  should  be  recalled 
by  the  Senate  that  on  one  occasion  last 
year  It  was  suggested  that  if  committees 
do  meet  when  they  are  not  authorized, 
expenses  for  reporting  services  should  be 
assessed  personally  against  the  chairman 
or  the  acting  chairman  who  conducted 
the  hearings.  It  was  also  suggested  that 
no  material  elicited  during  those  hearings 
would  be  Included  In  any  document 
printed  at  Government  expense.  It  was 
further  contemplated  that  any  business 
transacted  by  a  committee  under  such 
circumstances  be  a  nullity.  I  believe 
that  we  should  pay  heed  to  those  words 


of  caution  if  the  committees  are  to  pro- 
ceed at  all. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  might  respond  to 
the  Senator's  first  observation  by  stating 
that  there  would  be  difficulty  in  ha\'ing 
the  Senate  enforce,  in  the  case  of  a  com- 
mittee, any  rule  with  respect  to  charging 
stenographic  expenses  to  the  chairman, 
and  doing  other  things.  I  am  not  at  all 
sure,  as  a  practical  matter,  how  to  go 
about  It.  But,  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
ceedings might  be  a  nullity,  I  make  the 
point  that  if,  perchance,  a  point  of  order 
were  made  and  it  were  sustained,  the 
committee  bringing  in  such  a  proposal 
would  be  "out  of  court"  almost  Instantly. 
I  would  not  like  to  see  a  committee  placed 
in  jeopardy,  and  therefore  I  believe  there 
should  be  some  clarification  and  ruling 
from  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HRU6KA.  It  was  net  the  thought 
of  this  Senator  that  the  Senate  would 
become  a  bill  collector  for  shorthand  re- 
porters or  stenographers.  I  merely  re- 
Iterated  the  words  of  caution  expressed 
by  one  of  our  Members  a  year  or  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  However,  I  feel  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  authorize  payment 
of  a  bill  for  stenographic  services  which 
were  performed  for  a  committee  which 
was  not  authorized  to  meet  at  the  time 
the  debt  was  incurred. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Montana  have  the 
floor? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Montana  presented  a  unsuilmous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  for  morning 
hour  business.  Discussion  is  now  center- 
ing on  just  what  "morning  hour"  mean* 
in  relation  to  the  meeting  of  committees. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  should  like 
to 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Before  the  Senator 
gets  to  that,  whatever  it  might  be 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    All  right. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wonder  whether  we 
could  have  an  informal  ruling,  at  least, 
from  the  Chair,  on  an  opinion,  which 
might  then  be  further  reserved  for  study? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MoK- 
DALE  in  the  chair).  The  Chair  will  read 
rule  XXV,  subsection  5,  which  provides: 

No  standing  committee  shall  sit  without 
special  leave  while  the  Senate  1b  In  session 
after  (1)  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
hour,  or  ( 2 )  the  Senate  has  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  unfinished  business,  pend- 
ing business,  or  any  other  business  except 
private  bills  and  the  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, whichever  Is  earlier. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  will  state  it 

Mr.  TOWEF,.  It  seems  that  the  ques- 
tion  Is  whether  this  is  a  properly  consti- 
tuted morning  hour,  or  merely  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  that  results  in 
the  transaction  of  morning  hour  type 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  morning  hour  following  a  recess. 
By  unanimous  consent  the  Senate  trans- 
acts routine  morning  business. 

Mr.  FULLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
i  iTkansas  let  me  conclude  first,  by  stat- 
1  ic  that  I  triut  the  Parliamentarian  will 
i  Ive  some  attention  to  this  matter  today, 
I  nd  that  if  It  should  be  raised  again  to- 
1  lorrow.  we  probably  could  have  a  ruling 
t »  to  whether  a  request  that  does  not 
1  aentlon  "morning  hour"  is,  in  fact,  a 
true  morning  hour;  or  if  it  is  not,  the 
i  tenate  would  have  no  choice,  after  a 
1  eceas,  except  to  proceed  to  the  unfin- 
i  ihed  or  pending  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
1  rom  Illinois  will  jrield — although  I  have 
1  he  floor — I  should  like  to  Join  the  Sen- 
I  tor  In  the  request  of  the  Parllamen- 
tarlan  so  that  we  can  get  tliis  matter 
I  tralghtened  out  for  all  Senators  to  note. 
Mr.   PULBRIOHT.     Mr.   President,  a 

1  larliamentary  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
( bjectlon? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
1  tarliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
i  lenator  from  Arkansas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FTTLBRIGHT.  Is  a  request  for  a 
( ommlttee  to  meet  throughout  the  whole 
I  ession  of  the  Senate  In  order,  so  that 
I  ubsequent  thereto  the  question  of  its 
1  oeetlng  cannot  be  raised? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Such  a 
1  equestcould  be  entertained. 

Mr.  PDLBRIGHT.  In  other  words,  if 
:  understand  the  situation  correctly,  the 
equest  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
:  n  asking  unanimous  consent,  and  receiv- 
:  ng  It.  to  meet  throughout  the  following 
:  ear,  would  stand  good,  and  no  Senator 
(  ould  object  to  that  thereafter;  Is  that 

lot  correct?  

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

i  Senator  is  correct.    The  Appropriations 

:;ommlttee  was  granted  that  request  at 

he  beginning  of  the  89th  Congress. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.    For  the  entire  ses- 

lon?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For  the 
>ntlre  Congress. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Can  any  other 
ommlttee  make  such  a  request?  If  it 
vere  not  objected  to,  would  the  order  be 
LS  valid  as  for  any  other  committee? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
}enator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Was  a  request 
rranted  for  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Serylces  to  me«t  today? 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     There 
las  been  no  such  request. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     So  in  effect,  the 

Senate  can  meet  and 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
rom  Arkansas  will  yield,  I  should  like 
o  point  out,  in  this  respect,  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropria- 
Llons  is  holding  a  regularly  scheduled 
neeting,  and  I  am  assuming  that  mem- 
aers  of  the  Legislative  Committee  on 
^rmed  Services  are  sitting  In  as  observ- 
M-8, 80  to  speak. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
3<nator  from  Montana  yield? 
Bfr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  wish  to  propound 

a,  request  myself,  but  I  will  wait 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  Is  my  understanding, 
rrom  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  that  It  Is  meeting  this  morn- 
ing, now.  It  may  be  doing  so— and  I  use 
this  word   advisedly — as  a  subterfuge, 


meeting  jointly  with  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  I  believe  that 
would  be  the  wrong  word  to  use.  if  I  may 
interject,  because  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting  is  to  consider  an  appropriation 
requested  by  the  administration.  And 
if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  it  is 
not  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
as  I  understand — and  the  Senator  will 
correct  me  if  I  am  In  error — a  member  of 
the  committee  has  advised  me,  and  prop- 
erly, that  the  purpose  is  not  only  to  con- 
sider an  appropriation  but  also  to  con- 
sider the  authorization  bill,  which  is  a 
requisite  preliminary  to  the  Senate's 
taking  any  action  on  the  appropriation. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  That  I  did  not 
know. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Therefore,  with  all  due 
deference  to  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  I  propose  that  what  is  being 
done  is  a  subterfuge. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  rule  which 
pennits  a  single  Senator  to  prevent  all 
standing  committees  from  meeting  while 
the  Senate  is  in  session  is  ridiculous  and 
absurd,  and  has  brought  the  Senate  into 
disrepute.  Time  and  time  again  the  pub- 
lic business  has  been  set  aside  while  we 
have  engaged  in  the  obsolete  and  ancient 
practice  of  filibustering.  Two  years  ago 
I  objected  to  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  allow  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  sit  during  Senate  sessions,  hop- 
ing that  this  would  force  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  this  ridiculous  rule.  I  did  not 
make  that  request  again  last  year,  nor 
did  I  make  it  this  year,  because  it  seemed 
to  me  tliat  the  Senate  was  in  no  mood  to 
change  its  absurd  procedure  in  this  re- 
gard. 

However,  I  put  the  Senate  on  notice 
now  that  starting  with  the  next  time  we 
come  into  session,  there  will  be  no  unani- 
mous coiisent  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  sit  while  the  Senate  is  in 
session  unless  other  committees,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, are  permitted  to  meet  also. 

We  are  now  in  a  very  critical  interna- 
tional situation.  There  are  some  of  us 
who  believe  that  we  are  approaching  the 
point  of  no  return  on  our  way  to  world 
war  HI.  It  is  therefore  vital  to  the  na- 
tional interest  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  be  permitted  to  meet, 
and  that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices should  also  be  permitted  to  meet,  and 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
should  not  have  a  monopoly  on  the  right 
to  meet. 

I  know  what  my  dear  colleague,  the 
chaii-man  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FcLBRiGHTl  is  about  to  propound. 
I  would  say  that  Senators  who  prevent 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
from  meeting  while  they  are  engaging  In 
a  filibuster  have  a  serious  responsibility 
to  bear  with  respect  to  the  safety  and 
future  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  suggest  to  the  leadership 
that  there  is  nothing  wrwig  with  the  rule 


that  provides  that  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  must  be  had  for  a  committee  to 
meet.  The  only  thing  wrong  is  that  the 
motion  is  debatable.  If  the  motion  is 
made  in  the  middle  of  a  filibuster,  the 
filibuster  should  move  on  to  debate  the 
motion  to  permit  the  committee  to  meet 
and  thereby  further  extend  the  filibuster 
by  debating  that  motion.  All  we  need  to 
do  is  to  change  the  nile  that  the  motion 
could  be  debatable.  It  could  be  decided 
without  debate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  precisely  what 
I  have  been  trying  to  accomplish  for  the 
past  10  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  TOMOR- 
ROW AT  10  O'CLOCK  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  recesses  today,  it  recess  until  10 
o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REQUEST  FOR  MEETING  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
DURING  SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Montana  finished? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  I  should  like 
to  have  the  floor  in  my  own  right,  but  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  permitted 
to  meet  until  it  has  disposed  of  at  least 
the  authorization  request  for  the  supple- 
mental which  is  similar  In  the  economic 
field  to  the  one  which  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  is  considering  on  'Viet- 
nam. The  administration  and  all  of  its 
principal  ofiQcers  have  come  to  me  and 
urged  that  this  matter  is  very  urgent. 
They  are  out  of  money  and  the  con- 
tingency fund  is  exhausted.  They  have 
no  money  to  pursue  the  economic  pro- 
gram in  South  'Vietnam  and  they  are  urg- 
ing me  with  all  possible  speed  to  hold 
hearings. 

I  requested  it  last  Friday.  I  would 
like  to  renew  the  request  that  that  com- 
mittee be  allowed  to  meet,  because  we 
are  helpless  to  proceed  without  that  per- 
mission. We  have  important  nomina- 
tions to  consider — an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Latin-American  Affairs,  head 
of  the  Peace  Corps.  All  this  is  being  held 
up.  I  cannot  understand  why  it  should 
not  receive  permission  as  much  as  the 
request  for  the  authorization  and  appro- 
priations for  the  other  side  of  thj  Viet- 
nam question. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  be  allowed 
to  meet  during  the  sessions  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  this  gives  me 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  situation, 
it  was  on  the  28th  of  July  that  the  House 
passed  H.R.  77,  a  blU  to  repeal  section 
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14 lb)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  There 
were  424  Members  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  who  voted  on  final  passage.  That 
measure  squeaked  through  by  a  mere  18 
votes. 

At  the  time  the  press  had  many  com- 
ments with  respect  to  certain  Members, 
obscuring  their  names,  who  said  there 
had  been  pressures,  arm  twisting  of  one 
kind  or  another.  I  took  note  of  the  fact 
that  it  would  come  to  the  Senate  sooner 
or  lat«r.  As  I  remember,  it  did  come  on 
the  Senate  fioor  on  the  8th  of  October. 
As  I  recall,  we  had  5  or  6  days.  Then 
there  was  a  motion  to  table.  I  must  say 
that,  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  when  he  made  the  motion 
to  table,  he  announced  in  clear  terms  to 
the  Senate  that  he  proposed  to  vote 
against  his  own  motion  to  table. 

That  motion  to  table  was  defeated 
unanimou.sly.    It  was  a  94-to-O  vote. 

Then  comes  the  cloture  motion.  On 
one  of  those  occasions,  I  joined  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  on  cloture  on 
the  literacy  test.  We  were  roimdly  de- 
feated. So  I  am  no  stranger  to  clotures. 
There  were  45  yeas  and  47  nays.  Then 
the  motion  to  take  up  was  withdrawn. 

Now  we  are  in  the  second  battle  on 
14ib).  I  do  not  think  we  are  being 
obdurate.  I  do  not  think  we  have  been 
obstructing.  If  one  looks  at  the  Gallup 
polls  he  sees  that  64  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  have  indicated  that 
they  do  not  want  section  14(b)  repealed. 
Forty-four  percent  of  the  card-carrying 
members  of  the  unions  have  expressed 
the  same  opinion.  The  union  members' 
wives  have  even  been  stronger  in  their 
expressions,  because  51  percent,  in  the 
latest  Princeton  poll,  have  indicated  they 
do  not  want  section  14  (bt  repealed.  So 
we  have  our  convictions  there,  even  as 
the  majority  leader  has  his  convic- 
tions  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  so  confident  as  to  the 
outcome  of  14(b)  as  reflected  by  the 
polls— and  I  personally  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  them — why  does  he  not  let  the 
motion  to  repeal  14(b)  be  laid  down  and 
made  the  pending  business?  I  would 
think,  following  the  Senator's  argument 
on  the  question  of  reapportionment, 
which  he  wants  the  people  of  the  States 
to  decide,  that  he  would  agree  to  letting 
the  measure  to  repeal  14(b)  be  decided 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
the  States,  so  they  could  decide  yes  or  no 
on  a  measure  which  has  been  reported 
out  of  a  regular  legislative  committee, 
which  has  been  before  this  body  for,  I 
believe,  21  days  now.  Including  last  year. 

All  we  are  seeking  to  do  is  take  it  up 
and  get  to  a  vote  on  it.  I  would  think, 
based  on  the  Senator's  argument  with 
respect  to  the  feeling  of  the  union  mem- 
bers, their  wives,  and  the  polls,  that  he 
ought  to  be  so  confident  in  this  matter 
that  he  ought  to  be  willing  to  bring  it 
to  a  direct  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  majority  leader 
invites  me  to  make  a  statement  that  I, 
unhappily,  would  not  like  to  make,  but 
under  the  circumstances  I  think  I  have 
to  make  it  in  complete  candor  and  as 


an  answer  to  what  the  majority  leader 
has  said. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  pressures  in 
this  p>olitical  town.  Mr.  Meany  has 
called  on  me,  and  he  has  called  on  others. 
Mr.  Joe  Keenan,  one  of  the  topflight 
officials,  has  called  on  me.  So  we  are 
all  subject  to  pressures  in  this  town,  and 
to  all  kinds  of  arm  twisting.  The  only 
way  we  can  meet  that  and  meet  the  sub- 
stantial simis  being  expended  to  get  sec- 
tion 14<b)  repealed  is  to  alert  the  coun- 
try. That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
in  the  Senate.  That  was  the  case  in  the 
civil  rights  bill.  Senators  who  did  not 
agree  with  me  wanted  their  case  pre- 
sented to  the  country,  and  they  wanted  a 
fair  shake  in  the  newspapers.  Thereto- 
fore they  had  not  received  it.  Let  us  re- 
member that  back  in  1964  and  in  1965 
the  people  did  get  a  chance  to  hear  the 
issue.  The  only  way  we  can  do  it  is  to 
continue  the  discussion  to  defeat  the 
pressures  that  come  from  the  plushy  cit- 
adels occupied  by  the  national  and  inter- 
national labor  leaders. 

We  can  resolve  the  whole  question  very 
quickly.  It  can  be  done  by  withdrawing 
the  motion  to  take  up.    It  is  that  simple. 

There  is  this  question  to  consider:  Is 
compulsory  unionism  more  important 
than  the  yoimg  men  who  are  slogging 
among  the  insects  and  the  slime  and  the 
mud  of  'Vietnam?  If  'Vietnam  is  impor- 
tant, good;  then  let  the  President  come 
down  to  us  and  ask  us  to  withdraw  it. 
It  is  that  simple. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  looking  at  the 
calendar.  I  see  nothing  on  it  relating  to 
'Vietnam.  I  see  on  it  a  joint  resolution 
authorizing  the  President  to  inviie  the 
States  of  the  Union  and  foreign  nations 
to  participate  in  the  International  Petro- 
leum Exposition  to  be  held  at  Tulsa. 
Okla.  I  see  on  the  calendar  a  concur- 
rent resolution  recognizing  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  chartering  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

I  believe  the  minority  leader  has  the 
emblem  on  his  lapel. 

I  see  on  the  calendar  a  joint  resolution 
authorizing  an  appropriation  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  extend  an  invita- 
tion to  the  World  Health  Organization 
to  hold  the  22d  World  Health  Assembly 
in  Boston.  Mass..  in  1969. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  One  reason  there 
is  nothing  on  the  calendar  Is  that  the 
committees  cannot  meet. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  committees  meet — all  of  them.     __^ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  beg  Senators  To 
let  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
meet.  I  have  not  mentioned  other  ur- 
gent matters  that  need  to  be  considered. 
For  example,  the  Panamanian  Treaty, 
which  has  been  a  source  of  much  contro- 
versy and  conflict,  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered. There  are  a  dozen  matters  to  con- 
sider if  the  Senate  is  to  act  on  them.  We 
ought  to  let  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee meet. 

It  would  be  easy  to  have  it  done  and 
have  it  done  under  the  rules. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  no  control 
over  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  are  two 
ways  to  bring  this  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  response  to  the 
majority  leader,  it  was  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  who  in  the  course  of  mention- 
ing bills  before  his  committee  said  that 
there  was  a  request  with  respect  to  'Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     They  did  that.  too. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  did  not  say  there 
were  bills.  The  Senator  made  that  state- 
ment and  I  made  my  response. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  President,  is  there  objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  shall  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
objection. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  make  a  parliamentary  in- 
quii-y.  Is  it  in  order  for  me  to  object  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee this  morning  even  though  it  Is 
under  the  guise  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  Is  no  such 
request  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  like  to  ob- 
ject and  to  express  my  objection.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  appropriate  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  be  prohibited 
from  meeting  while  other  committees  are 
allowed  to  meet. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  militarj*  ac- 
tivities there  are  a  bit  more  important 
than  the  military  or  civilian  activities 
designed,  we  hope,  to  prevent  the  esca- 
lation of  war. 

The  Senate  is  reaching  the  point  where 
the  only  thing  that  is  important  is  the 
production  of  a  bigger  and  better  war. 

I  do  not  understand  the  procedure 
whereby  they  are  allowed  to  continue 
regardless  of  the  business  of  anybody 
else.  My  committee  is  criticized  in  the 
press  as  being  ineffectively  operated,  and 
yet  the  committee  is  not  permitted  to 
meet.    This  is  an  intolerable  situation. 

Mr.  President,  is  there  any  way  that  I 
can  bring  before  the  Senate  the  question 
of  the  continuation  of  committee  meet- 
ings when  ray  committee  cannot  meet? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When 
the  3 -minute  limitation  is  over  the  Sen- 
ator may  make  a  motion  that  is  debat- 
able. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  motion  that 
they  not  meet.  Therefore.  I  object  to 
the  committees'  meeting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

May  I  say  before  I  start  on  the  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  make  that  I  would 
object  to  a  request  made  by  any  Senator 
to  prevent  the  Armed  Services  Com.mlt- 
tee  from  meeting  or  any  other  commit- 
tee from  meeting.  But  as  I  understand 
the  motion,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, even  though  it  is  meeting  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  Armed  Services,  Is  within 
its  rights,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  trans- 
action  of   morning   business   has    been 
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agreed  to,  and  will  be  within  its  rights 
until  the  morning  business  is  concluded. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  la  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  vioiate  the  tint  rule  of  the  morning 
hour  and  ack  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion. 
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THE  VIETNAM  CONFLICT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
7e8terday  it  waa  reported  In  the  press 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  Foreign  Min- 
istry made  the  following  statement: 

Tbe  OoTcmment  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  reafllrms  that,  on  the  In- 
ternational plane,  conalderatlon  of  Vietnam 
ralla  within  the  competence  of  the  1954  Ge- 
neva Conference  on  Indochina,  and  not  of 
tbe  United  Nationa  Seciirlty  Council. 

On  yesterday,  also,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
tnlttee,  Mr.  P^ulbkight,  stated  that  we 
call  the  suggestion  of  North  Vietnam  for 
the  reoonvenlng  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence, and  today  I  should  like  to  join  him 
In  that  reooeet.  I  do  so  because  it  rep- 
resents my  own  view  and  because  I  know 
tbis  is  also  the  viewpoint  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Both  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  have  repeatedly  said 
that  they  would  agree  to  discussions  on 
the  basis  of  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954 
and  1962  and  further  they  are  prepared 
for  a  reconvening  of  the  Geneva  confer- 
ences. The  latest  statement  to  this  ef- 
fect was  made  by  the  President  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  address  of  January  12, 
which  I  win  refer  to  later. 

As  I  stated  on  Monday,  the  President 
is  to  be  commended  for  referring  the 
question  of  a  possible  settlement  of  the 
Vietnamese  conflict  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. He  Is  also  to  be  commended  for 
the  considerate  and  sympathetic  atti- 
tude with  which  he  welcomed  Pope  Paul's 
proposal  to  seek  an  end  to  the  Vietnam- 
ese dlfBculty  through  the  arbitration  of 
neutral  nations. 

It  gives  me  much  reassurance  and  en- 
Douragement  that  a  man  of  the  caliber 
of  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  repre- 
sents us  at  the  United  Nations  at  this 
ETltlcal  time  and  that  he  <s  mtiking,  on 
the  behalf  of  the  President,  the  principal 
presentations  of  our  policy  on  the  Vlet- 
tuunese  situation  before  the  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone 
who  is  better  qualified  to  speak  for  the 
Nation  on  the  matter  than  this  outstand- 
itg  and  judicious  American. 

I  am  further  heartened  and  encour- 
aged by  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
Has  proposed,  through  Ambassador 
3oldberg,  that  both  North  Vietnam  and 
South  Vietnam  be  invited  to  take  part  In 
vay  discussions  of  a  conference  to  seek 
jeace  In  Vietnam.  Obviously,  there  Is 
»  need  for  the  participation  of  all  those 
who,  in  the  last  analysis,  must  be  parties 
to  understanding  If  the  peace  Is  to  be  re- 
stored and  maintained. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  to  note  that. 
uxordlng  to  the  press.  North  Vietnam 
las  already  declared  that  it  will  consider 
IS  invalid  any  resolutions  of  the  UJJ. 
Security  Council  on  Vietnam.    This  re- 


port is  attributed  to  Tass,  the  Soviet  news 
agency.  Tass  states  further  in  its  dis- 
patch from  Hanoi  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese Foreign  Ministry  has  declared 
that  "only  the  1954  Geneva  Conference 
on  Indochina  is  competent"  to  deal  with 
the  Vietnamese  situation. 

One  would  hope  Mr.  President,  that 
no  possible  contribution  to  peace,  from 
the  United  Nations,  the  Vatican,  or  what- 
ever would  be  rejected  out  of  hand  by 
Hanoi  or  any  other  nation.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  true  that  the  1954  Geneva  Con- 
ference was  very  specifically  convened  to 
deal  with  the  situation  in  Indochina. 
That  conference  rather  than  the  United 
Nations  did  set  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  South  Vietnam  and  North  Viet- 
nam as  well  as,  of  course,  establishing 
the  national  freedom  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Cambodia  and  Laos  all  four  areas  having 
been  an  integral  part  of  what  was  pre- 
viously French  Indochina. 

Hanoi  is  technically  more  accurate, 
therefore,  in  proposing  that  questions  on 
Vietnam  come  before  the  Geneva  con- 
ferees of  1954.  I  would  suggest,  Mr. 
President,  that  no  time  be  lost  in  giving 
consideration  to  this  proposal  from 
North  Vietnam,  as  announced  in  the  So- 
viet news  agency,  Tass.  Indeed,  I  recall, 
President  Johnson  not  on  one  occasion 
but  on  many  occasions,  has  stated  that 
the  United  States  would  be  willing  to 
agree  to  a  conference  based  on  the  1954 
Geneva  accords  and  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  has  reiterated  that  state- 
ment many  times.  Most  signiflcantly,  in 
the  state  of  the  Union  message  to  Con- 
gress on  January  12,  the  President  again 
stated  the  position  with  great  emphasis: 

There  are  no  arbitrary  limits  to  our  search 
for  peace.  We  stand  by  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments of  1954  and  1962  We  w:ll  meet  at  any 
conference  table,  discuss  any  profwsaJs — 4 
points  or  14  or  40 — and  consider  the  views 
of  any  group  •   •   *. 

I  underscore  the  term  "the  Geneva 
agreements  of  1954  and  1962."  the  phrase 
"any  conference  table,"  and  the  refer- 
ence to  "any  group.  '  If  the  Ta.ss  state- 
ments, to  the  effect  that  Hanoi  wishes 
the  Vietnamese  conflict  discussed  by  the 
Geneva  conferees,  is  accurate  and  I  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  it.  since  both  radio 
Hanoi  and  Peiplng's  New  China  news 
agency  have  carried  similar  reports.  I 
trust  that  it  means  that  while  North 
Vietnam  is  unwilling  to  have  the  U.N. 
brought  into  the  matter,  Hanoi  is  pre- 
pared for  a  reconvening  of  the  1954 
Geneva  Conference  and  is  willing  to  sit 
down  at  the  conference  table  with  the 
United  States  and  with  the  Geneva  con- 
ferees of  1954  to  consider  negotiations 
based  on  the  Geneva  accords  I  would 
hope  that  these  press  statements  fonn 
the  nucleus  for  a  negotiating  conference 
and  I  would  suggest  the  cochairmen  of 
the  Geneva  Conferrnce  of  1954:  namely, 
the  Soviet  Unicn  and  the  United  King- 
dom, to  act  immediately  on  'hi.s  state- 
ment by  the  North  Vietnamese  Foreign 
Ministry.  I  would  urge  them  to  convene 
all  relevant  panic. pants  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  to  work  on  ways  and  means 
of  settling  this  question  which  confronts 
not  only  southeast  .■\sia  but  the  rest  of 
the  world  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimoiis  consent  to  proceed  for  i 
additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  North  Vietnam 
means  what  it  says,  then  I  think  the 
time  is  right  for  the  Geneva  Conference 
to  be  reconvened  and  would  recommend 
that  the  effort  be  made  to  reconvene  it 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator. 

It  seems  to  me.  In  view  of  the  develop- 
ments, that  this  is  the  proper  way  to 
proceed.  I  hope  that  they  mean  what 
they  say  when  they  say  the  1954  Geneva 
Conference  has  jurisdiction  and  that 
they  will  come  and  attend  and  partici- 
pate. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  least  the  initia- 
tive comes  from  North  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  this  respect  I 
think  we  should  take  up  their  suggestion 
and  if  it  is  a  challenge,  accept  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  if  I  have 
time. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  suggest  to  the  majority 
leader,  with  whose  suggestions  I  wish  to 
associate  myself,  that  this  announce- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  government  of 
Hanoi,  attributed  to  Tass  and  other 
agencies,  may  very  well  be  the  fruit  of 
the  reference  of  this  issue  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  say  that 
there  is  much  merit  in  that  suggestion, 
because  it  required  a  Presidential  call, 
through  Ambassador  Goldberg,  to  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  to  elicit 
this  comment  or  reply  from  Hanoi,  which 
may  well  work  toward  a  possible  recon- 
vening of  the  Geneva  Conference. 

Mr.  GORE.  So  even  though  the  pros- 
pects in  the  United  Nations  are  not  so 
happy  as  we  would  prefer,  it  may  have 
already  been  a  very  fruitful  move. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  yield  if  I 
have  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
n;zed  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  views  of  the  majority  leader 
and  to  ask  him  this  question:  As  he 
knows,  the  cochairmen  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  were  Great  Britain  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Great  Britain  has,  on 
many  occasions,  attempted  to  persuade 
the  Soviet  Union  to  issue  a  joint  call  for 
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the  reconvening  of  that  Conference. 
What  is  the  thought  of  the  majority 
leader  as  to  what  could  be  done  to  per- 
suade the  Soviet  Union  to  join  Great 
Britain  in  calling  the  Geneva  Conference 
back  into  session? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  have  been 
occasions  when  the  United  Kingdom  has 
suggested  the  reconvening  of  the  Geneva 
Conference,  but  the  Soviet  Union  has 
declined  to  join  its  cochairman.  There 
also  have  been  cases  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  indicated  that  it  would  like  to 
reconvene  the  Geneva  Conference,  spe- 
cifically, in  one  instance,  on  the  basis  of  a 
question  raised  by  Prince  Sihanouk,  of 
Cambodia,  with  respect  to  the  Independ- 
ence and  integrity  of  that  country.  But 
on  the  other  side,  it  took  too  long  to  bring 
about  assent,  and  when  finally  a  grudg- 
ing assent  was  made  to  the  request  It  was 
too  late. 

I  would  hope  that  some  of  the  great 
powers,  which  seem  to  act  like  small 
boys  more  often  than  not,  would  consider 
the  difficulties  which  confront,  not  this 
country  especially,  but  the  world  &s  a 
whole,  woiUd  meet  and  put  their  heads 
together,  and  issue  a  call  for  the  recon- 
vening of  this  Conference.  Then  all  that 
the  United  Kingdom  or  the  Soviet  Union 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  issue  a 
declaration. 

Furthermore,  if  those  two  countries  do 
not  wish  to  take  that  action,  any  member 
nation  of  the  1954  Geneva  accords  can, 
on  its  own  initiative  act  to  reconvene  the 
Conference.  I  hope  that  in  some  way 
that  will  be  done,  and  that  this  sug- 
gestion, request,  or  challenge  by  North 
Vietnam,  issued  through  its  foreign 
ministry,  may  be  accepted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  since 
we  are  discussing  Vietnam,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  on  Monday  of  this  week, 
President  Eisenhower,  in  a  telephone  In- 
terview, said  that  the  President  "unques- 
tionably made  the  right  decision  in  or- 
dering a  resumption  of  bombing  in  North 
Vietnam." 

Further,  he  said  that  any  other  course 
would  have  given  "sanctuary  to  those 
responsible  for  sending  guerrilla  forces 
and  supplies  Into  South  Vietnam." 

President  Eisenhower  went  on  to  re- 
mark: 

Indefinite  suspension  of  bombing  would 
only  make  certain  that  we  would  have  to 
face  the  Communist  aggression  on  other  bat- 
tlefields elsewhere  In  southeast  Asia. 

Then  he  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  were  In  South  Vietnam  by  the 
invitation  of  the  Government  of  that 
country.  He  placed  particular  emphasis 
on  this  subject  when  he  said: 

I  am  for  winning  the  battle  here  and  not 
In  some  more  remote  place  not  of  our  own 
choosing. 

He  rather  scoffed  at  the  contention 
that  we  were  playing  brinkmanship  all 
over  again.  He  said  that  the  enemy  had 
used  the  pause  to  strengthen  Its  forces  In 
South  Vietnam  and  to  send  in  more 
equipment,  and  also  had  continued  to 
bomb  nonmllitary  targets. 

He  said  that  there  was  nothing  else 
the  President  could  do  in  the  circum- 
stances "but  order  a  resumption  of  the 
bombing."  He  rejected  the  suggestion  of 
General  Gavin  that  U.S.  forces  with- 
draw to  coastal  enclaves  along  the  South 


China  Sea  or  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin,  so  as 
to  limit  the  war  while  pursuing  peace. 
I  believe  that  as  a  former  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  a  former  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force,  as  a  General  of  the  Army,  and 
as  the  grand  captain  of  our  forces  In 
World  War  11,  his  views  certainly  merit 
real  consideration. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  the  Security  Council,  and  every 
other  responsible  person  will  attach  great 
weight  to  what  the  former  General  of 
the  Army  has  had  to  say  with  respect  to 
the  resumption  of  the  bombings. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, It  was  my  hope,  when  the  President 
decided  to  call  upon  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, that  some  useful  contribution  might 
be  made  by  the  Security  Council. 

I  predicted  that  It  would  be  a  rather 
frustrating  experience.  So  far,  I  have 
seen  nothing  to  alter  the  prediction  I 
made  along  this  line. 

I  hope  that  the  suggestions  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  lead  to  an  honorable 
peace.  My  impression  Is  that  this  Na- 
tion has  been  ready  at  all  times  to  urge 
the  reconvening  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence, In  the  event  that  there  were  some 
disposition  on  the  side  of  the  Communist 
bloc  to  try  to  find  an  honorable  solution 
to  the  difference  between  this  Nation 
and  the  Communist  aggressors. 

I  suspect,  Mr.  President,  that  we  shall 
find  our  problem  to  be  that  the  Commu- 
nists think  they  can  take  over  a  country 
that  does  not  wish  to  become  a  Com- 
munist country,  and  that  a  great  many 
people  who  do  not  want  to  be  subjected 
to  Communist  rule  can  be  put  under  such 
a  rule.  That  probably  will  be  the  dif- 
ficulty that  win  have  to  be  resolved. 

When  there  are  large  numbers  of  free- 
dom-loving people  who  do  not  desire  to 
be  taken  over  by  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy, either  by  Hanoi,  Pelplng,  or 
Moscow,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  Nation, 
once  having  sent  Its  troops  there,  has  a 
duty  not  to  surrender  those  people  to 
communism,  and,  having  undertaken  to 
encourage  those  people  to  fight  In  their 
own  defense,  we  have  a  duty  to  stay  by 
their  side  and  see  them  through. 

If  a  Geneva  Convention  were  con- 
vened and  this  Nation  were  to  send  its 
representatives  there  for  a  face-saving 
surrender,  millions  of  people  would  be 
left  to  the  wUl  of  the  Communists.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  not  have  been 
Involved  in  the  first  place  If  that  were 
our  purpose. 

If  an  honorable  peace  could  be  arrived 
at,  I  should  like  to  see  It  arranged.  I 
should  like  to  see  our  Nation  negotiate 
on  any  basis  whatsoever  that  might  lead 
to  an  honorable  peace.  I  should  dislike 
to  see  our  Nation  surrender.  If  It  Is  our 
Intention  to  go  to  the  conference  table 
for  the  purpose  of  surrender. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  is 
a  motion  In  order  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  all  day  on  Friday? 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
obifct 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  motion  would  not  be  In  order 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  understood  a 
moment  ago  that  the  Senate  was  In 
the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  Is  the 
Senate  In  the  morning  hour  or  a  period 
of  time  assigned  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
technically  morning  business. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  contemplate 
that  if  permission  Is  grranted  for  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to 
meet,  only  those  measures  which  he 
Identified  earlier  this  morning  will  be 
considered  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Under  the  rules, 
the  committee  can  meet  only  1  day.  I 
assure  the  Senator  that  we  shall  have  to 
spend  far  more  than  1  day  on  the  sup- 
plemental bill  that  is  before  the  Senate. 

I  propose  to  move,  after  the  morning 
business  is  over,  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to  meet 
all  day  on  Friday  next. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  has  not 
answered  my  question. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  The  only  business 
that  will  be  taken  up  is  the  pending 
business,  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion authorization  and  two  nominations 
which  the  Senator  knows  about. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  asking 
for  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator to  the  fact  that  the  Senate  presently 
has  107  standing,  select,  joint,  and 
subcommittees. 

If  we  make  a  dispensation  by  motion 
for  one  committee,  whether  a  standing 
or  select  committee,  why  should  not 
every  committee  and  subcommittee 
which  may  have  witnesses  from  out  ft 
the  city  move  that  it  be  authorized  to 
do  likewise  because  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  had  boen  authorized 
to  meet? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  the  Senator 
hsis  already  pointed  out,  we  have  done 
it  for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Why  should  it  not  be  done  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  Is  the  one  who  objected  to  the 
unanimous  consent  request  I  pointed 
out  that,  for  some  10  or  11  years,  I 
served  on  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. That  committee  had  such 
dispensation.  I  served  for  a  good  many 
years  on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. It  had  such  dispensation. 
It  has  been  a  custom  of  long  standing. 
And  there  was  a  very  good  reason  for  it. 

There  are  normally  about  13  regular 
supply  bills,  aside  from  deficiencies  and 
supplementals.     There  is   a   parade  of 
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Oovemment  witnesses  before  the  sub- 
committees. The  committees  could  not 
get  their  work  done. 

June  30  Is  the  end  ot  the  fiscal  year, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  have 
always  expected  that  all  appropriations 
would  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  I  cannot  remember  when 
we  have  not  done  that.  We  have  had 
Interim  resolutions  to  carry  over  the  ap- 
propriations so  that  salaries  and  wages 
could  be  paid.  There  Is  a  very  good 
argument  for  this  being  done  for  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  because  of 
the  work  volume  that  it  undertakes. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Am  I  to  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  means  that  this 
matter  is  much  more  Important  than  Is 
the  war  In  Vietnam  and  the  world  nu- 
clear war  with  which  we  are  faced?  Is 
that  a  very  Incidental  matter  that  the 
Senate  should  not  be  concerned  about' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  whether  compulsory 
unionism  or  freedom  of  choice  or  com- 
pulsory membership  in  a  union  is  more 
important  than  the  youngsters  over 
there. 

Mr.  PXJLBRIOHT.  The  Senator  knows 
what  I  think  about  that.  I  believe  this 
bill  ought  to  be  taken  down,  i  agree 
with  what  the  Senator  said.  Either  that 
should  be  done  or  cloture  should  be  in- 
voked. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  vote  to  take 
t  down.    However,  I  cannot  control  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
lent,  a  parliamentary  Inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  my  un- 
lerstandlng  that  a  motion  that  a  com- 
nittee  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  Is  not  in  order  under  the  unani- 
nous-consent  request  under  which  the 
Senate  Is  operating. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  When  the 
Doming  business  Is  over,  the  pending 
>uslnes8  will  be  laid  before  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
ienator  la  correct. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  Is  recog- 
ilzed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parUa- 
nentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Would  It  be  in  order  for 
ne  to  make  a  statement  on  the  procedure 
«  the  Senate  during  the  morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
»  make  a  statement  whUe  my  good 
riend  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  on 
■he  floor. 

As  one  member  of  the  Committee  on 
welgn  Relations,  I  want  the  Senator 
rom  Arkansas  to  know  that  it  is  the  view 
>f  th«  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  that 
athough  we  cannot  meet  while  the  Sen- 
tte  Is  In  session,  we  can  meet  at  8  o'clock 
n  the  morning  and  have  breakfast.  I 
uggest  that  we  start  having  meetings  of 
he  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  at 
\  o'clock  In  the  morning.    If  we  are  to 


keep  banker's  hours  and  not  make  an  ef- 
fort to  break  this  filibuster,  and  if  we 
continue  to  go  home  at  4:30,  5,  5:30,  or 
6  at  night,  even  before  the  Riggs  National 
Bank  president  leaves  his  office,  we  shall 
never  be  done.  I  suggest  that  we  sched- 
ule public  meetings  at  6,  7,  and  8  o'clock 
at  night. 

The  people  are  entitled,  may  I  say 
most  respectfully,  to  have  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  meet  whenever  it 
can  meet  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
The  rules  do  not  apply  after  adjourn- 
ment or  recess. 

I  believe  that  we  ought  to  start  hav- 
ing evening  meetings  and  public  meet- 
ings. The  American  people  are  entitled 
to  know  where  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  stands. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Can  the  Senator 
give  me  suiy  indication  of  his  belief  that 
we  could  get  the  Members  there?  Speak- 
ing for  myself,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
do  that  If  I  think  I  can  get  a  quorum 
present  to  hear  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  that  people  are 
entitled  to  know  who  the  members  of 
the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  are 
in  this  hour  of  crisis  who  find  it  incon- 
venient to  attend  a  meeting,  no  matter 
what  hour  of  the  day  or  night  the  Sen- 
ator calls  the  meeting. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  I  am  correct  that,  if  Sen- 
ators care  to  do  so,  they  may  call  a  group 
of  Senators  together.  There  Is  no  rule 
that  states  that  a  group  of  Senators  can- 
not meet  to  talk  about  a  matter. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  point- 
ed out.  if  the  committee  meets  and  seeks 
to  keep  a  transcript  or  record  of  such 
meeting,  the  committee  chairman  can 
be  made  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  record. 
However,  if  a  record  is  not  kept  and 
Senators  merely  meet  and  discuss  mat- 
ters, they  can  later  make  their  action  of- 
ficial when  they  meet  at  a  time  when 
the  Senate  is  not  in  session. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  If  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  cares  to  call  a  committee  meet- 
ing after  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness or  before  It  meets  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. I  shall  endeavor  to  be  present.  I 
cannot  promise  to  deliver  the  other 
bodies,  but  I  can  promise  to  give  to  the 
Senator  whatever  cooperation  I  am  able 
to  make  available  to  him. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  busi- 
ness, were  to  request  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  be  permitted  to 
meet,  would  he  not,  in  effect,  be  attempt- 
ing to  suspend  the  rules;  and  would  such 
a  request  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
rules  of  the  Senate  provide  that  the 
conunlttee  may  not  meet  during  sessions 
without  leave  of  the  Senate,  except 
under  certain  conditions  and  it  has 
held  that  an  attempt  for  a  leave  can  be 
put  in  the  form  of  a  motion  under  the 
rules.  It  has  been  ruled  by  the  Chair 
that  It  is  debatable  and  privileged. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  would  be  a  privi- 
leged motion,  then,  and  would  need  to 


carry  only  by  a  simple  majority  to  ac- 
complish the  end  desired  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  motion  would  be 
debatable,  and  the  rule  of  germaneness 
would  apply? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  And  any  speeches  made 
on  that  motion  would  not  be  charged 
as  debate  on  H.R.  77? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
I  believe  the  leadership  would  feei 
obligated  to  move  to  table  such  a  motion. 
We  have  before  us  a  motion  which  in- 
volves a  very  Important  matter,  which 
the  leadership  feels  should  come  to  a 
vote.  The  leadership  recognizes  and  well 
knows  that  a  motion  for  committees  to 
meet  could  Indeterminably  extend  the 
debate  in  which  we  are  presently 
engaged. 

Speaking  as  one  Senator  and  as  the 
chairman  of  a  committee  with  similar 
problems,  I  should  very  much  hope  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  would  not  Insist  upon  making 
such  a  motion  to  meet  while  the  Senate 
is  in  session.  As  a  member  of  his  com- 
mittee, I  would  do  what  I  could  to  help 
provide  for  the  presence  of  Senators  and 
assure  him  of  mV  own  presence  at  the 
meeting,  if  he  sees  fit  to  call  a  meeting 
of  his  committee  after  the  Senate  has 
concluded  its  session  today  or  before 
the  Senate  meets  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  response  to  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
in  the  first  place,  I  have  not  enough  time, 
now,  to  arrange  it  today.  I  would  like 
permission  for  the  committee  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Fri- 
day. I  see  no  reason  why  such  permis- 
sion should  not  be  granted,  because  I 
submit  that  under  the  present  conditions, 
with  the  administration  urging  us  to  give 
them  a  supplemental  authorization  of 
$415  million — and  I  can  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  they  have  urged  me;  I  assume 
that  they  need  it.  that  they  have  nm  out 
of  money — this  is  not  a  mere  routine 
matter  upon  which  I  am  asking  permis- 
sion for  the  committee  to  meet. 

Such  permission  has  already  been 
granted  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  do 
not  believe  this  is  a  normal,  ordinary 
matter.  I  think  it  is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  justify  allowing  the  commit- 
tee to  have  one  meeting  during  the  Sen- 
ate session.  One  reason  why  I  should 
particularly  like  to  have  one  meeting — 
for  which  I  think  I  can  get  the  members 
of  the  committee  together — Is  even  to 
discuss  the  matter  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  as  to  whether  we  can  rea- 
sonably hold  meetings  in  the  evening. 
To  my  knowledge,  it  has  never  been  done. 
If  the  members  would  agree  to  come  In 
and  we  can  obtain  the  witnesses  and  hold 
meetings,  that  would  suit  me;  but  I 
should  like  to  have  a  meeting  in  which 
we  can  determine  whether  or  not  it  Is  a 
feasible  way  to  proceed.  If  so,  I  shall  try 
to  accommodate  to  it. 
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I  ask  permission  for  only  1  day;  I  am 
not  asking  permission  for  the  entire  year, 
which  was  given  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  need  be,  if  it  cannot  be  done  any 
other  way,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
would  urge  the  majority  leader  to  con- 
sider recessing  the  Senate  while  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  calls  his  com- 
mittee together. 

But  I  have  known  occasions,  when  a 
committee  was  pressed  to  get  work  done, 
when  evening  sessions  were  held.  When 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare was  rushing  to  report  an  amendment 
to  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  in  1949,  that  the 
committee  met  following  Senate  sessions 
until  late  every  night.  I  recall  an  occa- 
sion, when  one  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  was  strenuously  opposed  to 
the  reciprocal  trade  bill,  and  that  com- 
mittee sat  until  after  midnight  every 
night  for  a  week  in  order  to  conclude  its 
hearings  and  hear  aU  the  witnesses  who 
had  been  scheduled. 

I  urge  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
discuss  the  matter  with  the  majority 
leader  on  a  personal  basis,  and  that  we 
try  to  find  a  way  to  accommodate  the 
Senator,  because  I  realize  his  problem.  I 
assure  him  that  I  personally  will  coop- 
erate in  any  way  I  can. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Of  course,  any 
Senator  would  definitely  be  within  his 
rights  to  move  to  table  such  a  motion. 
I  wish  to  make  it  clear  to  my  critics,  on 
behalf  of  the  committee  and  for  myself 
personally,  that  we  are  not  being  dila- 
tory on  the  matter;  we  would  like  to 
move  on. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. For  the  past  2  or  3  years,  our  com- 
mittee has  been  blamed  for  difficulty  in 
connection  with  foreign  aid.  It  is  true 
that  the  foreign  aid  bill,  and  that  bill 
alone,  delayed  the  adjournment  of  the 
last  session  of  the  Senate;  and  that  is 
another  reason  why  I  think  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  should  not  be 
thwarted  in  its  efforts  to  dispose  of  this 
business,  which  is  extremely  important 
at  the  moment;  it  is  not  routine  business. 
Our  being  allowed  1  day  would  be  fully 
justified,  so  that  I  can  get  the  members 
together  and  we  can  make  plans,  and 
determine  whether  it  is  at  all  possible  to 
meet  during  the  evenings.  We  are  not 
trying  to  dispose  of  routine  executive 
business;  we  are  talking  about  witnesses. 
As  the  Senators  knows,  we  cannot  always 
get  a  witness  to  come  in  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  or  at  night,  but  perhaps  such 
arrangements  could  be  made. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  there  a  motion 
presently  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No 
question  is  pending. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  since  a 
motion  to  table  is  not  debatable,  I  wish 
to  use  the  3  minutes  permitted  under  the 
present  parliamentary  procedure  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  [Mr.  Pm-BiuGHTl.  As 
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he  has  stated,  the  administration  has 
urged  our  committee  to  expedite  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  pending  before 
it  for  additional  funds  for  aid  to  South 
Vietnam.  I  am  not  advised  as  to  the 
degree  of  urgency,  but  the  administra- 
tion seems  to  think  it  is  very  urgent. 

We  are  caught  in  a  filibuster;  let  us 
acknowledge  that  fact — a  filibuster  not 
on  repeal  of  14(b)  but  upon  a  motion  to 
take  it  up  for  consideration. 

I  suppose  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  about  the  most  reluctant 
man  in  the  Senate  to  vote  for  cloture.  I 
have  had  it  voted  upon  me  and  others  in 
connection  with  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corp.  fight.  We  were  just  be- 
ginning to  reach  the  people,  and  cloture 
was  voted.  I  did  not  like  It.  I  know  that 
in  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  in- 
stances, free  debate  has  been  used  in  the 
public  interest. 

However,  I  am  impatient  with  the 
amendment  of  prayers,  and  with  a  fili- 
buster even  against  the  consideration  of 
a  measure.  I  say  to  the  leadership  that 
I  am  prepared  in  this  instance  to  vote  for 
cloture.  Let  us  have  a  motion  for  cloture 
and  bring  this  issue  before  the  Senate,  or 
fail.  It  is  intolerable  to  have  this  kind 
of  dilatory  practice  and  procedure  pre- 
venting the  consideration  of  measures 
vital  to  the  interest  of  the  Nation.  The 
President  has  said  that  it  is  important 
to  the  national  interest  that  these  meas- 
ures be  considered. 

I  expect  to  support  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fitlbright]  . 
I  believe  it  will  carry.  However,  if  it 
should  not  carry,  I  shall  join  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  to  have  eve- 
ning meetings  of  his  committee.  He  has 
already  had  certain  members  of  his  com- 
mittee say  that  they  would  help  by 
pledging  that  they  would  be  present.  I 
pledge  that  I  will  be  present. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve all  Members  of  the  Senate  should 
feel  somewhat  distressed  over  the  fact 
that  a  request  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  to  hold 
hearings  on  subjects  the  administration 
considers  to  be  vital  and  urgent,  should 
be  denied  by  the  Senate  itself. 

If  any  committee  should  be  given  spe- 
cial permission  to  meet,  it  is  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  because  that  com- 
mittee, above  all  othei-  committees,  in- 
cluding the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee,  is 
the  instrument  of  the  Senate  in  meeting 
the  unique  constitutional  responsibility 
which  the  Senate  has. 

The  duty  of  making  appropriations  is 
certsdnly  shared  with  the  House,  unless 
the  House  believes  it  has  a  particular 
priority  with  respect  to  a  certain  matter. 
Yet  permission  is  given  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  to  meet  while  the  Sen- 
ate Ls  in  session. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  shares 
its  responsibility  with  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  subjects  that  are  con- 
sidered by  it.  Both  the  Senate  and  House 
have  responsibility  in  that  field. 

But,  mider  the  Constitution  and  the 
traditions  of  this  country,  the  Senate  has 
a  special  and  prior  responsibility  in  the 


field  of  foreign  relations  and  foreign  pol- 
icy. I  regret  to  hear  denied  by  this  body 
the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  to  sit  while 
the  Senate  Is  in  session,  when  other  com- 
mittees are  permitted  to  sit.  I  believe 
that  every  Senator  should  give  thought 
to  the  function  of  the  Senate  in  this 
field  and  to  the  special  responsibility 
which  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions carries.  Perhaps,  in  the  future,  we 
should  obtain  unanimous  consent,  or 
change  the  rules,  in  order  to  allow  this 
committee  to  meet.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  should  be  a  primary 
committee  of  the  Senate  because  it  has  a 
unique  responsibility  and  should  be  given 
special  treatment  instead  of  being  denied 
the  opportunity  to  meet,  as  is  being  given 
to  other  committees  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     Mr.  Presldent^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Irom  Nebraska 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  question  has  been 
raised  repeatedly  today  as  to  why  com- 
mittees are  pre\ented  from  sitting  to  con- 
sider vital  measures.  Some  of  these 
measures  are  considered  so  important 
that  they  merit  special  recommendations 
by  the  President  that  they  be  given  ex- 
peditious treatment.  Included  in  this 
group  and  the  authorization  of  $13  billion 
supplemental  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  Vietnam,  the  foreign  aid  supple- 
mental bill,  treaties  and  various  nom- 
inations. It  is  being  suggested  that  the 
Senators  who  insist  that  the  Senate  fol- 
low its  rules  bear  a  high  responsibility 
in  that  they  are  disrupting  the  orderly 
legislative  processes.  I  believe  it  Is  im- 
perative that  we  put  that  situation  in 
proper  focus. 

What  is  the  Senate  considering  at  the 
present  moment?  It  is  engaged  in  con- 
sidering a  motion  with  respect  to  a  meas- 
ure which  those  in  charge  of  the  Sen- 
ate's business  have  determined  to  be  of 
top  priority,  No.  1.  So  long  as  it  is  prior- 
ity No.  1.  the  Senate  should  devote  Its 
exclusive  time  and  talents  to  this  issue. 
Any  time  the  Senate  grows  tired  of  the 
business  of  assigning  first  priority  to  the 
issue  of  compulsory  unionism,  over  such 
important  matters  as  the  $13  billion  In 
supplemental  appropriations  for  our 
boys  in  Vietnam  and  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  there,  or  the  foreign  aid  supple- 
mental, or  confirmation  of  various  Im- 
portant nominations,  it  should  Impress 
those  in  charge  of  the  order  of  business 
in  the  Senate  of  these  feelings.  The 
majority  leadership  alone  has  the  power 
to  reassign  priorities.  Let  those  that  are 
assessing  blame  for  disruption  of  the 
orderly  processes  lay  the  blame  at  the 
proper  doorstep. 

That  is  what  is  involved  here.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  burden  does  not 
rest  on  those  who  say,  "Let  us  give  full 
intent  as  to  the  designation  of  priority." 
It  is  the  business  of  Senators  who  are  in 
charge  of  the  order  of  the  Senate  to  say 
that  the  issue  of  compulsory  unionism, 
of  repeal  of  section  14(b).  shall  or  shall 
not  have  top  priority.  They  bear  the 
burden.  I  believe  that  it  is  important 
that  we  place  the  burden  where  it  be- 
longs. If  other  matters  such  as  inter- 
national, military,  and  national  prob- 
lems are  more  important,  they  should 
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say  ao.  Thai  the  Senate  can  begin  dlA- 
cuMlon  and  debate  on  these  questions 
and  forsake  the  pending  issue,  which  can 
not  compfu-e  In  Importance  to  Intema- 
tlmial  problema  facing  our  Nation.  Un- 
fortunately the  high  priority  given  re- 
peal of  14(b)  appears  to  be  based  on  the 
discharging  of  a  political  pledge,  whether 
made  on  the  platform  or  otherwise,  to 
thoee  who  are  interested  In  compulsory 
unionism. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
expired. 

Sir.  BASS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
t(x  1  addltl<mal  minute. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  ao  ordered. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  state  that  this  issue  can  be  settled 
In  a  matter  of  2  hours.  It  would  be  very 
simple.  The  Senate  engaged  in  3  or  4 
we^cs  debate  on  it  In  the  past  year.  We 
have  already  had  8  to  10  days  debate  on 
it  this  year.  I  can  promise  the  Senate, 
almost  without  equivocation,  that  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  is  ready  to  vote 
on  this  issue. 

I  believe  that  we  could  almost  get 
unanimous  consent — if  the  opponents 
would  not  object — to  a  vote  at  2  o'clock 
this  afternoon  and  settle  this  issue,  and 
It  would  all  be  over. 

So,  now.  where  does  the  shoe  go?  It 
goes  on  the  foot  that  Is  Impeding  prog- 
ress, because  the  Senate  Is  ready  to  vote. 
A  majority  of  the  Senate  is  ready  to  vote 
to  get  this  Issue  out  of  the  way.  There- 
fore, those  who  say  that  the  Senate 
should  not  work  its  will  on  an  issue  are 
the  ones  who  are  holding  up  and  imped- 
ing the  progress  of  the  Senate  in  pre- 
venting Important  committees  from 
meeting  and  performing  their  duties, 
which  are  ao  Important  In  the  field  of 
international  affairs. 

Mr.  DIRK6EN.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
S«iator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mi.  HRUSKA.     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  do 
not  need  2  hours.  We  need  only  30  sec- 
onds to  withdraw  the  motion.  My  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
should  look  at  the  Oallup  poll  and 

Mr.  BASS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
let  me  say  that  Dr.  Oallup  does  not  vote 
In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference.  I  am  talking  about  the  pub- 
lic. 

Mr.  BASS.  The  public  Is  represented 
In  this  body  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate. 
Let  them  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  PreaWent.  I  do 
not  propose  to  let  any  Irreparifcble  Injury 
be  done  to  the  citizens  of  this  <»untry  in 
a  city  such  as  Washington  ^ere  the 
pcdltlcal  pressures  are  ao  well  known. 
We  take  our  case  to  the  count^  In  this 


fashion,  and  we  propose  to  continue  to 
do  so  as  long  as  we  have  stamina  and 
vitality  enough  to  do  it. 

Mr.  BASS.   Mr.  President 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  suggest  further  to  my  good  friend 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  the 
motion  for  cloture  Is  still  an  available 
tool,  if  the  Senate  wishes  to  take  up  this 
Issue.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  will  get 
to  it  because  a  two-thirds  vote  is  neces- 
sary. But  the  motion  for  cloture  is 
available.  Let  it  be  Invoked.  Let  us 
determine  the  issue. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, all  the  arguments  made  today  have 
a  familiar  ring  to  me.  I  have  heard 
them  all  before.  During  the  17  years  I 
have  served  in  the  Senate,  I  have  been 
both  with  the  fllibusterers  and  against 
the  fllibusterers.  I  understand  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides.  I  have  used  them 
at  much  greater  length  myself.  I  have 
made  the  same  argument  that  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  just 
made.  Therefore,  I  understand  the  ar- 
guments on  both  sides  of  this  issue. 

The  Senators  who  are  trying  to  move 
for  repeal  of  section  14ibi  are  not  going 
to  set  this  matter  aside.  We  are  going 
to  pursue  it.  We  are  not  going  to  bring 
up  debatable  motions.  We  will  find  some 
way  to  deal  with  the  problem  stated  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  We  will  And 
some  way  to  work  It  out,  either  to  urge 
him  to  get  his  committee  together  when 
the  Senate  is  not  in  session,  before  or 
after;  or  if  need  be,  we  can  recess  the 
Senate  so  that  he  can  call  his  committee 
together.  Therefore,  we  will  find  some 
way  to  work  out  the  problem.  There  is 
nothing  new  about  this  situation,  because 
Senators  who  are  engaged  in  extended 
debate  to  prevent  the  matter  from  com- 
ing to  a  vote  have  every  right  to  object 
to  any  committee  meeting.  We  respect 
that  right.  That  is  a  right  under  the 
rules.    We  have  to  accord  them  that. 

Mr.  BASS.  Last  year,  as  I  remember, 
the  Senate  was  considering  a  baseball 
resolution.  Was  there  not  some  ex- 
tended debate  about  Baseball  Week?  I 
believe  that  committees  met  during  all 
that  time.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
issue  prevented  committees  from  meeting 
when  extended  debate  was  indulged  in 
on  such  an  important  issue  as  the  ques- 
tion of  Baseball  Week. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senate  gave 
us  permission  to  meet. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  the  fioor,  but  let  me  say 
that  Senators  who  are  engaged  in  ex- 
tended debate  have  every  right  to  object 
to  any  CMnmittee  meeting  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session.  It  is  entirely  with- 
in our  right.  Inasmuch  as  the  rules  make 
it  presently  debatable,  we  do  not  wish  to 
bring  in  another  debatable  motion  while 
a  motion  to  take  up  section  14 1  b )  is  being 
debated. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  wish  it  understood  that 
I  do  not  question  our  rights  imder  the 
rules.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  Rscord 
should  show  who  is  holding  up  progress. 


It  is  not  those  who  wish  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  at  all.  All  that  has  to  be  said 
is  this :  An  important  measure  which  has 
passed  the  other  body,  and  which  has 
been  reported  by  the  committee  in  this 
body,  could  now  become  the  business  of 
the  Senate.  But  our  opponents  are  even 
preventing  the  Senate  from  deliberating. 
All  they  have  to  do  is  say :  "We  will  vote 
on  the  Issue.    It  would  then  all  be  over. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  arguments  on  both  sides  have 
been  clearly  stated,  and  I  therefore  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  now  get  on  with  its 
business. 

Mr.  HART.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  BASS.     Mr.  President 

The  PFIESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  would  I 
be  out  of  order  to  transact  routine  busi- 
ness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  would  be  in  order  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HART.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  object,  if  that  goes  beyond  the 
unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  allotted  3  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  am  I  in 
order  to  proceed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  in  order  to  proceed. 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Erwln  D.  Canham  has  written  an  article 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  yes- 
terday entitled  "World  Larger  Than 
Vietnam,"  and  I  believe  that  he  has  made 
his  point  very  clear.  It  would  be  pru- 
dent for  all  Senators  to  read  the  article 
and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WoRU)  Labgeh  Than  Vietnam 
(By  Erwln  D.  Canham) 

Vietnam  Is  Impwrtant.  But  It  really  should 
not  overshadow  the  world.  There  are  other 
problems,  other  challenges,  other  successes. 
The  nations  have  other  work  to  do. 

The  United  States  has  plunged  Into  a  di- 
vision over  Its  policies  In  Vietnam  which  Is 
deeper  and  more  troublesome  than  In  any 
similar  crisis  for  many  years.  The  division 
Is  deeper  than  It  ought  to  be,  and  probably 
appears  deeper  than  It  Is  In  fact. 

To  hold  the  Vietnam  Issue  In  something 
like  Its  true  proportions,  a  number  of  affirma- 
tions can  be  made : 

The  United  States  has  no  Intention  of 
permitting  Itself  to  drift  Into  a  war  with 
Communist  China.  It  would  only  engage  In 
such  a  war  if  grossly  provoked. 

Probably.  It  is  equally  true  that  Commu- 
nists China  has  no  Intention  of  permitting  It- 
self to  drift  Into  a  war  with  the  United 
States.  It  evidently  seeks  to  harass  the 
United  States  to  to  its  fullest  ability,  draw- 
ing American  forces  Into  deep>er  and  deeper 
involvement  in  Asia,  but  always  short  of  di- 
rect United  States-Chinese  war.  Pelplng's 
policies  have  at  all  times  been  cautious.  It 
Is  Interested  In  Inexpensive  victories,  not 
costly  ones. 

NO    StrRBENDER 

The  United  States  has  no  intention  of  sur- 
rendering In  Vietnam.  It  is  eager  to  with- 
draw under  tolerable  terms.  Including  term» 


which  might  lead  to  Conununist  rule  If  It 
turns  out  to  be  the  wish  of  the  Vietnamese 
people.  But  it  does  not  intend  to  be  driven 
out.  It  Is  in  Asia  for  the  sake  of  the  free- 
dom of  Asians. 

It  Is  also  probable  that  the  United  States 
has  no  intention  of  escalating  the  Viet- 
namese war  beyond  the  bare  minimum 
needed  to  maintain  a  reasonable  position 
leading  to  negotiation.  It  is  likely,  too,  that 
with  the  resumption  of  bombing  It  will  be 
In  ways  directly  supporting  U.S.  forces  and 
Inhibiting  direct  North  Vietnamese  penetra- 
tions into  South  Vietnam.  It  Is  most  un- 
likely to  Include  attacks  on  Hanoi  or  Hai- 
phong. 

Beyond  these  affirmations,  some  other  basic 
situations  should  be  noted : 

American-Soviet  relations  are  In  no  crisis. 
The  world's  two  greatest  powers  have  come 
to  understand  each  other  fairly  well,  with 
certain  policies  more  or  less  In  parallel. 
There  Is  no  crisis  over  Berlin  or  Germany. 
Such  a  crisis  could  be  infinitely  more  dan- 
gerous than  a  crisis  In  southeast  Asia. 

EEC  RESCUED 

The  European  Common  Market  has  again 
been  rescued  from  collapse.  The  British 
Government  has  won  an  unexpectedly 
successful  by-election,  promising  greater 
strength  and  stability  for  the  period  ahead. 

India's  Government  has  passed  into  prom- 
isingly capable  hands,  although  It  Is  too 
soon  to  draw  many  conclusions.  The  Tash- 
kent agreement  is  still  Intact.  There  are  no 
Immediate  threats  of  great  Communist  pene- 
tration in  the  various  southeast  Asian  states, 
each  of  them  vulnerable  to  pressure,  but  still 
holding  on.  Communism  has  suffered  a  mas- 
sive setback  in  Indonesia. 

In  Africa,  though  military  takeovers  are 
disappointing  and  assassinations  dismaying, 
the  alternative  of  extreme  leftwlng  or  Com- 
munist revolutions  would  be  even  more 
threatening. 

F01D    NEBSIED 

Beyond  doubt,  the  greatest  problem  in  the 
world  is  not  the  pecky  guerrilla  war  in  Viet- 
nam, but  the  famine  or  threat  of  famine  in 
many  lesser  developed  parts  of  the  world. 
Hunger  is  great  in  India,  is  growing  apace 
In  Latin  America  and  Africa.  All  the  more 
developed  nations,  not  Just  the  United  States, 
will  soon  have  to  take  more  seriously  than 
ever  before  the  need  to  support  the  expan- 
sion of  food  production,  and  other  necessities 
of  life,  both  in  their  own  nations  and  in  the 
r.iw  materials  countries. 

It  Is  tragic  that  so  much  of  the  world's 
atmosphere  has  been  poisoned  by  the  V.et- 
nam  riddle.  It  is  distracting.  Commu- 
nism's penetrations  In  Africa.  Latin  America, 
and  some  other  parts  of  Asia  are  frequently 
being  .set  back.  But  in  Vietnam  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  gives  communism  its 
greatest  advantages  and  the  United  States 
its  greatest  handicaps. 

Such  things  happen  sometimef  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Individuals  and  families,  as  cf  na- 
tions. The  United  St.ites  and  its  thoughtful 
friends,  should  not  lose  their  b.-ilance  and 
conmonsense.     The  issue  can  be  resolved. 


TRUTH   IN   PACKAGING 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
truth  packaging  bill  was  first  introduced 
3  years  ago,  the  number  of  words  it  has 
generated — in  favor  and  in  opposition- 
could  doubtlessly  provide  a  ladder  to  the 
moon,  if  properly  joined  and  fitted. 

It  can  be  safely  stated,  I  believe,  that 
the  words  from  both  sides  have  not  di- 
minished—either in  number  or  inten- 
sity. As  I  see  it.  this  debate  has  helped 
the  consumer  in  two  ways — it  has  made 
him  increasingly  wary  in  the  supermar- 
ket and  it  has  reassured  perceptive  shop- 
pers that  they  are  not  alone  in  their 


desire  for  a  clear  presentation  of  rele- 
vant information. 

In  total  number,  the  consumer  move- 
ment is  an  Impressive  one — some  60  mil- 
lion family  shoppers  wind  their  way  up 
and  down  supermarket  aisles.  This 
movement,  however,  suffers  due  to  its 
size  because  its  forces  has  never  been 
mobilized  successfully. 

However,  if  the  correspondence  I  have 
received  from  consumers  all  over,  the 
Nation  is  any  indication,  the  truth-in- 
packaging  bill  has  provided  them  with 
a  much-needed  rallying  point.  This 
growing  awareness  of  packaging  prob- 
lems has  resulted  in  a  demonstration  of 
support  for  the  bill  by  many  powerful 
spokesmen. 

One  of  the  spokesmen  for  the  con- 
sumer is  no  less  than  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  State  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Colorado. 

In  this  session  of  the  Colorado  House, 
48  of  its  65  members  sponsored  House 
Memorial  1002  requesting  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  adopt  the  truth- 
in-packaging  bill.  The  mcEisure  was 
unanimously  passed.  This  support  can 
hardly  be  ignored  and,  certainly,  the 
members  of  the  Colorado  House  have 
my  deepest  thanks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  Memorial  1002 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  Memorial  1002 
(By  Representatives  Kopel,  DeMoulln,  Mc- 
Neil, Fentress,  Burch,  Singer,  Grandy,  Ho- 
gan,  Monfort,  Morris,  Brlnton,  Knox,  Ad- 
cock,  Gebhardt,  Parley,  Skelton,  Caywood, 
Clark,  Lamb.  Black,  LaHaye,  Compton, 
CsUabrese,  Strait,  Wheeler,  Rlnaldo,  Neal, 
Arnold,  Tost,  Moore,  Carroll,  MacParlane, 
Grove,  Safran,  Anaya,  Wect,  Wailes,  Colo- 
roso,  Baer,  Llsco,  Gillaspey,  Gollob,  Mas- 
sari,  Cole,  Burns,  Poster,  Jackson,  and 
Schubert) 

Whereas  the  purchase  of  packaged  goods 
requires  the  spending  of  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  consumer's  income;   and 

Whereas  every  Colorado  housewife  has  the 
right  to  compare  products,  the  right  to  com- 
pare prices,  and  the  right  to  get  what  she 
pays  for;  and 

Whereas  under  modern  pmckaglng  condi- 
tions, the  consumer  cannot  see  what  is  in- 
side the  package  and  she  must  rely  upon  the 
package  to  tell  her  the  truth  as  to  quantity 
and  price;   and 

Whereas  under  present  law.  a  statement  of 
quantity  of  package  contents  can  be  placed 
on  the  side,  back,  or  top.  rather  than  the 
front;  and 

Whereas  the  proliferation  of  packages  in 
recent  years  has  played  havoc  with  our  tra- 
ditional system  of  weights  and  measures, 
through  the  use  of  odd  fractional  weights, 
and  through  the  use  of  terms  such  as 
"jumbo"  quart,  "full"  quart,  and  "big"  12 
ounces;   and 

Whereas  Colorado  and  nearly  every  other 
State  In  the  Union  has  by  statute  or  regula- 
tion established  definite  standards  for 
weights  and  packaging  of  the  sale  of  prod- 
ucts from  the  producer  to  the  wholesaler,- 
and 

Whereas  Senator  Philip  Hart  has  Intro- 
duced a  truth-ln-packaglng  bill  designed  to 
fortify  the  consumer  in  her  right  to  be  in- 
formed; and 

Whereas  such  bill  is  designed  to  halt  hid- 
den weight  Etatements,  to  authorize  regula- 
tions  establishing    reasonable   weights   and 


quantities  for  retaU  sale,  and  to  halt  the  use 
of  confusing  or  misleading  adjectives:   and 

Whereas  the  bill  is  designed  to  stimulate 
honest  comjjetltlon  on  the  basis  of  quality 
and  price  and  to  Increase  the  consumer's 
real  purchasing  power  by  enabling  her  to 
make  rational  choices  more  easily:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  45th  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado.  That  this  house  of  representatives 
hereby  petitions  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  propose  and 
enact  legislation  in  the  Congress  for  truth 
in  packaging:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  Senator 
Philip  Hart,  and  Members  of  the  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Allen  Dines, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

EVELTN   T.   DAVroSON, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


URBAN  AFFAIRS — SPEECHES  BY 
SENATOR  KENNEDY  OF  NEW 
YORK 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  Henry 
David  Thoreau  once  said: 

I  please  myself  with  Imagining  a  state  at 
last  which  can  afford  to  be  Just  to  all  men, 
and  to  treat  the  Individual  with  respect  as 
a  neighbor. 

I  did  not  look  up  that  quote  myself; 
Instead,  I  cribbed  it  from  the  opening 
lines  of  a  speech  made  by  the  able  Junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 

It  was  the  first  of  three  speeches  the 
Senator  from  New  York  made  on  the 
situation  in  which  our  cities  find  them- 
selves. But  he  did  more  than  just  out- 
line the  problems — he  presented  some 
thoughtful  solutions. 

Education,  segregation,  employment, 
and  adequate  services — these  are  the 
most  oppressive  problems  our  urban  cen- 
ters face.  President  Johnson  Is  keenly 
aware  of  them  and  has  set  goals  for  us  to 
achieve. 

Clearly,  everyone  who  Is  concerned 
with  achieving  those  goals  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  Senator's  remarks.  As  he 
says: 

This  Is  no  small  plan.  But  neither  are  the 
problems  small. 

The  reason  I  began  these  remarks  with 
the  quote  from  Thoreau — and  the  rea- 
son, I  suspect,  that  Senator  Kennedy  be- 
gan his  speech  with  it.  Is  that  we  are  now 
indeed  hving  in  a  state  that  at  last  Is 
becoming  preoccupied  with  justice  to  all 
men  and  with  respect  for  the  Individual 
as  a  neighbor. 

When  the  President  presented  his 
urban  affairs  message  to  the  Congress  a 
few  days  ago,  he  proposed  a  program 
that  he  said  "would  offer  American  cities 
the  opportunity  to  become  places  of  spa- 
cious beauty  and  lively  promises,  where 
men  are  truly  free  to  determine  how  they 
will  live." 

Thoreau,  I  believe,  would  have  been 
pleased  with  that  line. 

Since  the  same  theme  is  evident  In  the 
proposals  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York — proposals  that  will  be  of  In- 
terest to  everyone  concerned  with  urban 
problems — I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
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',  Lsve  the  three  speeches  printed  in  the 

Ucoso. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 

rere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoso, 
lis  foUows: 

UwBaaa  or   Sxnatob   Robsst  P.    Kxvtnxtr, 

LiTXCaXOK    OF    THE    FXDHWTIOW    OF    JrWTSH 

PHixjurrHaonza  of  Nxw  Yobx,  Amkucana 
HOTXL.  N«w  TOKX  Crrr,  jAirOA«T  80.  196fi 

Hanry  Dftvld  Thoreau  once  said,  "I  please 
oyteU  wltb  Imagining  a  state  at  last  which 
ian  afford  to  be  Juat  to  all  men,  and  to  treat 
ha  Individual  with  respect  as  a  neighbor." 

We  foiight  a  great  Civil  War  over  whether 
re  oould  afford  as  a  nation  to  be  Just  to  all 
nen.  Saw,  100  years  later,  we  are  still  strug- 
[ling  over  the  same  Issue. 

Our  present  commitment  to  the  Ideal  state 
xaa  made  a  difference.  By  statute  and  by  ad- 
nlnlatratlve  action,  we  have  seen  to  it  that 
;he  Negro  can  eat  at  a  lunch  counter,  that  he 
;an  get  a  motel  room  for  the  night,  that  he 
;an  complain  to  a  Federal  agency  when  he  Is 
llscrlminated  against  In  employment,  that 
le  can  register  and  vote  In  all  elections.  We 
lave  made  a  beginning  toward  fulfillment  of 
;hese  basic  rights. 

Yet  today,  in  IBM,  segregation — In  the 
Worth  as  well  as  the  South — is  stUl  a  per- 
raalve  fact  of  life.  What  we  have  accom- 
>Usbed  thus  far  is,  as  Winston  Churchill  said, 
'not  the  end,  it  is  not  even  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  the  end  of  the 
3«glnning." 

My  remarks  today  are  the  first  In  a  series 
yt  three  speeches  about  one  major  aspect  of 
Che  unfinished  business  that  Is  ahead — the 
quality  of  life  for  the  Negro  in  the  urban 
ireas  of  the  North. 

I  do  not  mean  to  downgrade  the  problems 
;hat  remain  In  the  South.  Recent  events 
save  tragically  reminded  us  of  the  continu- 
ng  crisis  In  southern  Justice.  I*urther 
federal  legislation  is  urgently  needed  to  in- 
lure,  as  far  as  laws  can,  the  personal  secu- 
'ity  of  Negroes  and  civil  rights  workers  in 
the  South.  And  when  we  succeed  In  guar- 
anteeing equal  application  of  the  law  In  the 
South,  we  shall  still  face  dlfBcult  questions 
tbout  education  and  economic  opportunity. 
U>out  bousing  and  hospital  services.  The 
itruggle  in  the  South  is  also  only  In  its 
Mginnlng  stages. 

But  my  purpose  today — and  in  the 
ipeecbes  I  shall  deliver  tomorrow  and  Sat- 
urday— is  to  emphasize  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  in  the  North,  and  to  suggest 
that  our  purpose  to  help  the  northern  Negro 
must  pervade  every  plan  we  make  for  the 
Future  of  our  cities. 

In  the  course  of  -the  last  generation,  the 
race  of  the  American  city  has  changed  al- 
most completely.  Millions  of  Negroes — im- 
;>elled  by  hopes  of  Job  opportunities  and  a 
lietter  life — have  poured  Into  the  great  cities 
3f  the  North  and  West.  Their  arrival — and 
the  simultaneous  flight  of  millions  of  whites 
to  the  suburbs — has  created  a  situation  of 
•egregation  unparalleled  In  our  country's 
history. 

In  1910  only  39  percent  of  American  Ne- 
groes lived  in  urban  areas.  Then  the  great 
oalgratlon  began.  By  1960,  65  percent  lived 
In  urban  areas. 

And  of  the  Negroes  who  lived  In  urban 
txtaM  In  1900.  80  percent  were  concentrated 
In  the  central  citiee. 

Between  1990  and  i960  alone,  the  number 
of  NegroM  Id  the  central  cities  increased  by 
3^  million. 

For  wb.itca  in  urban  areas,  the  same  10 
years  were  a  period  of  continuing  migration 
to  the  suburbs.  In  1950,  43  percent  of  the 
urban  whites  lived  in  the  suburbs.  By  1960, 
63  percent  were  suburbanites 

Lea*  than  6  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  suburbs  was  Negro  in  1960. 

The  segregation  of  the  Negro  In  the  cen- 
tral city  means,  of  course,  that  be  lives  in  a 
ghetto  and  that  his  children  attend  segre- 
gated achools. 


Nearly  every  major  city  has  within  It  one 
or  more  large  areas  where  the  population  is 
more  than  95  percent  Negro.  One  area  In 
Chicago  of  nearly  350.000  people  Is  97.9  per- 
cent Negro.  Central  Harlem,  an  area  of  over 
341,000  people.  Is  also  97.9  percent  Negro. 

In  Chicago.  90  percent  of  the  Negro 
elementary  students  and  63  percent  of  the 
Negro  high  school  students  attend  schools 
which  are  over  90  percent  Negro. 

And  the  thorough-going  segregation  of  the 
urban  Negro  Is  actually  the  less  serious  part 
of  the  story.  The  worst  part  Is  that  the 
ghetto  Is  also  a  slum. 

From  his  birth  to  his  death  the  urban 
Negro  Is  a  second-class  citizen. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  in  1963.  "The 
Negro  baby  born  In  America  today,  regard- 
less of  the  section  of  the  Nation  In  which 
he  Is  born,  has  about  one-half  as  much 
chance  of  completing  a  high  school  as  a  white 
baby  born  In  the  same  place  on  the  same 
day,  one-third  as  much  chance  of  completing 
college,  one-third  as  much  chance  of  becom- 
ing a  professional  man,  twice  as  much  chance 
of  becoming  unemployed,  about  one-seventh 
as  much  chance  of  earning  $10,000  a  year,  a 
life  expectancy  which  is  7  years  shorter,  and 
the  prosp)ects  of  earning  only  half  as  much." 
These  disparities  continue 
In  1964  the  median  family  income  of 
Negroes  was  $3,839.  The  median  family  In- 
come of  whites  was  $6,858. 

Some  37.3  percent  of  Negro  families  had  In- 
comes under  the  poverty  level  of  $3,000.  The 
percentage  of  whites  below  that  level  was 
15.4. 

Negro  unemployment  continues  at  twice 
the  level  In  the  economy  generally  The  Jobs 
that  Negroes  do  have  are  of  lesser  quality,  too. 
Only  1  In  4  Negro  family  heads  Is  a  pro- 
fessional, white  collar,  or  skilled  worker.  Al- 
most two-thirds  of  the  white  heads  of  fam- 
ilies have  Jobs  In  these  categories 

Some  43.2  {>ercent  of  the  hou-ses  that  urban 
Negroes  lived  In  we.-e  substandard  in  1960. 
The  figure  for  whites  was  15  6  percent. 

Here  In  New  York  City,  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  Negro  elementary  schools  have 
the  regular  complement  of  fully  licensed 
teachers.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  white 
schools  have  their  full  quota  of  regular 
teachers. 

In  Chicago  40  percent  of  the  Negro  ele- 
mentary schools  have  more  than  35  pupils 
per  classroom,  compared  with  12  percent 
of  the  white  schools.  Five  of  eight  Negro 
high  schools  are  more  than  50  percent  over 
capacity,  as  against  4  of  26  white  high 
schools. 

We  are  not  making  much  progress  on 
these  matters,  either.  Although  the  Negro's 
median  Income  has  Increased.  Its  rate  of 
growth  Is  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  white. 
In  1952  the  Negro's  median  Income  was 
56.8  percent  of  that  enjoyed  by  the  white. 
In  1964  It  was  56  percent. 

The  recent  Charles  Abrams  task  force 
study  tells  us  that  the  number  of  unsound 
housing  units  m  New  York  Cny  rose  from 
420.000  In  1960  to  520.000  In  1965.  And  New 
York  City  has  the  largest  slum  clearance 
and  rebuilding  program  of  any  city  In  the 
United  States  Further,  those  who  live  In 
these  units  now  pay  20  4  percent  of  their 
Income  for  rent  Instead  of  the  18  4  percent 
they  paid  in  1960. 

Serious  as  they  are.  these  disparities  lay 
bare  only  part  of  the  problem  The  deeper 
part,  the  really  dangerous  part  Is  the  gulf 
which  separates  the  Negro  from  the  white 
power  structure  that  governs  him,  and  In 
the  failure  of  the  establishment  to  afford 
him  full  participation  In  shaping  the  gov- 
ernmental services  he  receives.  For  300 
years  the  Negro  has  been  a  nation  apart,  a 
people  governed  by  a  repression  that  has 
been  scftened  to  the  point  where  It  is  now 
only  a  massive  indifference.  The  Watts  riots 
were  as  much  a  revolt  against  official  In- 
difference, an  explosion  of  frustration  at 
Inability    to   communicate   and    participate. 


as  they  were  an  uprising  about  inferior  Jobs 
and  education  and  housing.  What  exploded 
In  Watts  is  what  lies  beneath  the  surface. 
We  are  now  at  a  crossroads.  At  the  present 
rates  of  change,  Robert  Dentler  tells  us  that 
the  North  will  have  "deep  and  extensive 
racial  segregation  In  Its  urban  schools  as  late 
as  the  middle  of  the  next  century."  And 
Thomas  Pettlgrew  tells  us  that  Negroes  will 
"not  attain  equal  proportional  representa- 
tion among  clerical  workers  until  1992, 
among  skilled  workers  until  2005,  among  pro- 
fessionals until  2017,  among  sales  workers 
until  2114,  and  among  business  managers  and 
proprietors  until  2730." 

In  the  meantime,  at  such  a  pace,  we  can 
expect  continuing  explosions  like  Watts,  con- 
tinuing crises  In  the  management  of  our 
cities,  and,  worst  of  all,  a  continuing  second- 
class  status  for  a  large  group  of  American 
citizens.  Clearly  the  present  pace  Is  un- 
satisfactory. 

Even  If  our  governments- — Federal,  State 
and  local— had  finally  succeeded  In  making 
themselves  colorblind,  far  more  would  still 
be  needed.  And  the  effort — If  It  Is  to  suc- 
ceed— must  also  Involve  all  of  you — the  en- 
tire private  conununlty — business  and  labor. 
Negro  leadership  as  well  as  white.  Con- 
sciousness of  the  plight  of  the  urban  Negro 
must  pervade  our  thought  and  our  planning 
In  every  program  that  we  undertake  to  Im- 
prove our  cltlee  and  plan  for  their  future. 
In  any  other  course  will  lie  disaster. 

What,  then,  are  the  specific  elements  of 
our  course  of  action?  Ultimately,  we  must 
succeed  in  wiping  out  the  huge  central  city 
ghettoes.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
outcome  will  be  racial  balance  In  every  ur- 
ban and  suburban  neighborhood.  Many  Ne- 
groes, given  a  completely  free  choice,  will 
choose  to  live  In  predominantly  Negro  neigh- 
borhoods Just  as  members  of  other  racial  and 
nationality  groups  have  chosen  In  the  past 
to  live  predominantly  among  their  own  kins- 
men. 

The  Important  thing  Is  that  the  Negro 
must  have  freedom  of  choice.  What  we 
must  achieve  Is  freedom  for  him  to  move  if 
he  wants  to  and  where  he  wants  to.  And 
If  his  desire  In  the  end  is  for  a  Negro  neigh- 
borhood, the  choice  must  not  be  so  narrow 
that  he  has  to  live  In  a  central  city  neigh- 
borhood to  live  in  a  predominantly  Negro 
neighborhood. 

Wiping  out  the  ghetto  is  essential  to  the 
future  of  the  Negro  and  of  the  city  itself. 
It  Is  essential  because  the  ghetto  Is  not  a 
neighborhood.  Rather  It  Is  a  vast  undiffer- 
entiated mass.  Its  very  size  contributes  to 
Its  lack  of  contact  with  the  white  commu- 
nity, and  to  the  total  segregation  In  schools 
and  everyday  life  that  has  been  so  damaging. 
And  because  the  present  economic  charac- 
teristics of  Its  population  make  It  a  huge 
pocket  of  poverty.  Its  location  in  the  cen- 
tral city  Is  a  continuing  disproportionate 
burden  on  city  welfare,  health,  police,  and 
other  services.  The  uneconomic  use  of  land 
which  It  represents  is  a  serious  loss  to  the 
city's  tax  base  as  well. 

If  we  can  break  down  the  massive  housing 
segregation  of  the  ghetto,  we  can  break 
down  the  other  forms  of  segregation  which 
It  has  caused.  The  ghetto,  for  example, 
makes  It.  practically  Impossible  to  achieve 
meaningful  racial  balance  In  the  schools. 
Even  If  there  were  enough  whites  left  In  the 
city  to  make  a  balance,  the  physical  dis- 
tances Involved  in  transporting  children, 
particularly  In  a  large  city,  might  be  in- 
superable. 

The  existence  of  smaller  Negro  and  Inte- 
grated neighborhoods  throughout  the  met- 
ropolitan area  would,  on  the  other  hand, 
permit  the  achievement  of  Improved  racial 
balance  in  the  schools. 

And  breaking  down  the  ghetto,  together 
with  InteUlgent  reuse  of  vacated  slxmi  land, 
will  give  the  cities  a  new  lease  on  life— • 
double  Inoculation  of  reduced  costs  for  serv- 
ices and  an  Improved  tax  base. 
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Thus,  the  longrun  life  of  the  city  Itself 
depends  on  the  Negro's  being  able  to  live 
where  he  chooses,  in  any  part  of  the  metro- 
politan area,  and,  I  might  add,  on  stemming 
the  migration  of  whites  out  of  the  city. 

Obviously  we  cannot  wipe  out  the  ghetto 
overnight.  Were  this  our  sole  goal,  we  would 
succeed  only  In  writing  off  a  whole  generation 
of  present  ghetto  residents  who  would 
never  live  to  see  Its  fulfillment. 

At  the  same  time,  therefore,  we  must  de- 
vote our  attention  to  Improving  living  con- 
ditions and  rebuilding  the  present  Negro 
areas,  to  giving  their  residents  new  job  skills 
and  Jobs  to  go  with  them,  to  Improving  the 
education  of  their  children,  to  providing  new 
cultural  Interests  for  those  who  live  there. 

Many  have  said  that  the  goals  of  improving 
living  conditions  In  Negro  areas  and  of  dis- 
persing the  ghetto  are  mutually  exclusive.  I 
dls.igree  most  emphatically.  In  fact,  the  two 
goa'.-s  Tire  Interdependent. 

As  G.  Franklin  Edw.-'.rds  has  pointed  out: 
"There  Is  some  resistance  on  the  part  of  Ne- 
groes to  moving  Into  areas,  especially  the 
suburbs,  where  few  Negroes  live.  This  Is 
particularly  characteristic  of  families  with 
children  who  must  attend  school  and  are 
dependent  on  neighbors  for  play  and  other 
soci.ll  experiences.  •  •  •  The  forces  tying 
Negroes  to  the  Negro  community  are  the 
products  of  fear  and  isolated  llvirig  and  are 
l.kely  to  discourage  any  large  exodus  of  Ne- 
groes to  subur'oaii  communities  in  the  imme- 
diate future." 

Upgrading  the  quality  of  life  In  the  Negro 
neighborhoods  cm  break  down  this  pattern 
fe.ir.  As  the  Negro  engages  In  better  com- 
munication with  a  newly  sensitive  white 
community,  receives  a  better  education.  ,ind 
improves  his  economic  status,  his  view  of 
himself  In  relation  to  the  white  community 
is  bound  to  change.  Improving  life  in  the 
ghetto  is  necessary,  then,  to  create  the  seeds 
for  dispersal  of  the  ghetto. 

Thus  our  course  of  action  must  be  two- 
fold— on  the  one  hand  giving  the  Negro  com- 
plete freedom  of  choice  of  neighborhood  and. 
on  the  other  hand.  Improving  existing  con- 
ditions in  the  present  Negro  neighborhoods. 
For  the  rest  of  my  time  this  afternoon  let 
me  turn  to  discussion  of  the  first  question: 
What  can  we  do  now  to  begin  reversing  the 
concentration  of  the  Negro  In  the  central 
city? 

To  st.irt  with,  we  must  adopt  a  long-range 
projection  of  how  the  metropolitan  area  of 
the  future  will  look  and  of  how  to  achieve 
desegregation  within  that  projection.  In  the 
next  20  years  our  urban  areas  will  have  to 
find  room  for  60  to  70  million  more  people. 
We  must  plan  where  they  will  live  and  work 
and  play,  and  how  they  will  get  back  and 
forth  from  one  activity  to  the  other.  And  It 
is  vital  to  the  future  of  the  central  city  that 
one  part  of  that  plan  be  a  strategy  for  break- 
ing up  the  ghetto. 

What  are  the  elements  of  that  strategy? 

First,  we  must  evaluate  existing  Federal 
housing  programs  In  light  of  the  goal  ol 
desegregation.  It  will  turn  out,  of  course 
that  we  have  been  doing  things  Just  about 
backwards  for  a  long  time. 

Public  housing  has  been  a  significant  force 
in  perpetuating  segregation.  It  has  been 
built,  on  the  whole,  as  large  projects  in 
ghetto  areas,  and  It  Is  all  too  clear  that  this 
has  not  been  wholly  accidental.  The  result 
Is  that  In  1962,  80  percent  of  all  public  hous- 
ing projects  receiving  Federal  subsidy  were 
occupied  by  members  of  only  one  race.  And 
the  approach  of  building  mainly  In  central 
cities  has  been  uneconomic.  Land  and  con- 
struction costs  have  brought  the  cost  per 
unit  In  New  York  City  to  over  $21,000.  To 
Ulustrate  the  consequences  of  this  policy,  we 
»houid  note,  for  example,  that  projects  In 
areas  outside  the  central  city  could  have 
been  built  and  every  tenant  have  been  pro- 
vided a  brand  new  automobile  to  commute 
with,  and  the  cost  would  still  have  been  far 


FHA  and  VA  financing,  and  financing  by 
federally  chartered  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, have  encouraged  the  white  flight  to  the 
suburbs.  The  philosophy  of  these  programs 
Is  encouragement  to  home  ownership.  Since 
land  for  new  homes  Is  In  the  suburbs  and 
not  In  the  cities  and  since  Negroes  have  on 
the  whole  not  been  able  to  afford  new  homes, 
the  subsidy  Invohed  in  these  programs  has 
In  effect  contributed  to  greater  segregation. 
The  strategy  of  desegregation  requires  us 
to  strike  out  in  new  directions.  Our  major 
effort.  I  might  say.  will  have  to  be  In  con- 
nection with  low-Income  families.  The 
number  of  Negro  families  who  can  now  afford 
to  buy  a  home  is  relatively  small  at  present. 
One  Important  new  direction  was  President 
Johnson's  proposal  last  year  of  Federal  aid 
to  flnunce  new  town  developments.  The 
proposal  was  dropped  from  the  housing  bill 
as  enacted.  Resubmission  of  this  proposal, 
together  wita  a  requirement  that,  sav.  10 
percent  of  the  housing  in  a  new  town  be  set 
aside  for  low-income  families,  would  be  a 
major  contribution.  If  the  new  town  build- 
ers received  the  benefits  of  the  rent-supple- 
ment provisions  of  last  year's  act,  they  would 
not  be  disadvantaged  financially  inprjvld- 
Ing  the  low-income  housing. 

More  broadly,  we  must  consider  any  and 
all  steps  that  would  encourage  metropolitan 
planning  and  action  toward  housing  de- 
.^egrtgation. 

The  Federal  Government  should  become 
the  clearinghouse — the  gatherer  and  dissemi- 
nator— of  information  about  housing  deseg- 
regation. It  can  study  and  publicize  ways 
In  which  communities  are  bringing  about 
deiegregatlon  and  it  can  make  original  sug- 
gestions about  desegregation.  It  would  be 
a  signal  contribution,  for  Instance,  if  the 
Federal  Government  publicized  the  fact  that 
numerous  studies  have  shown  that  Negro 
entry  on  a  block  does  not  In  fact  lower  prop- 
erty values. 

We  might  make  planning  assistance  grants 
available  on  an  are;iwide  basis  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  planning  for  desegregation. 
We  might  amend  the  workable  program  re- 
quirement of  urbon  renewal  to  make  it  area- 
wide,  and  to  make  it  Include  a  specliic  and 
affirmative  plan  for  desegregation.  By  doing 
so  we  could  demand  that  relocation  of  peo- 
ple displaced  by  urban  renewal  be  used  as 
a  way  of  encouraging  Negroes  to  leave  the 
ghetto  and  move  to  the  suburbs.  As  ii  is. 
relocation  Is  another  aspect  of  our  Federal 
housing  policy  that  has  served  to  perpetuate 
segregation.  One  study  showed  that  two- 
thirds  of  those  displaced  by  a  large  renewal 
project  had  relocated  within  12  city  blocks 
of  their  original  residence. 

We  should  take  steps  to  make  public  hous- 
ing Into  a  truly  metropolitan  program.  And 
the  new  rent-supplement  program— which 
we  must  fund  this  year — should  be  used  as  a 
device  for  desegregation  as  well. 

Second,  we  can  act  at  the  Federal  level  to 
break  down  the  barriers  which  the  suburbs 
present  to  the  relatively  few  Negroes  who  can 
afford  now  to  buy  a  home. 

President  Johnson  said  last  week  that  he 
will  propose  legislation  to  outlaw  discrimi- 
nation In  the  sale  or  rental  of  housing.  I 
fully  support  that,  and  I  would  suggest  In 
addition  that  we  provide  grants-in-aid  to  the 
more  than  1,100  local  public  and  private 
agencies  around  the  country  which  are  en- 
gaged In  fair  housing  efforts.  Such  support 
will  enable  them  to  multiply  their  efforts. 
Among  other  things,  these  grants  might  be 
used  to  provide  neighborhood  assistance  for 
Negroes  who  are  new  In  white  neighborhoods. 
Third,  we  can  begin  making  efforts  In 
other  areas  to  complement  our  efforts  in  the 
housing  area. 

We  might,  for  example,  consider  special 
Federal  aid  to  suburban  schools  which  take 
in  slum  children.  Such  a  project  is  going  on 
right  now  in  the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  area,  aided 
by  the  State  department  of  education.  If  the 
distance  in  some  cities  is  too  great  for  the 


children  to  travel,  we  might  consider  a  pro- 
gram for  their  boarding  out  In  the  suburbs. 
Apart  from  the  obvious  educational  ad- 
vantages to  them  of  such  a  program.  It  would 
also  be  an  Introduction  to  life  outside  the 
ghetto  It  might  motivate  the  yoimgsters  to 
a  greater  respect  for  their  own  potentialities 
and  Induce  them  to  break  out  of  the  ghetto 
life  permanently. 

Finally,  it  would  be  Invaluable  to  desegre- 
gation If  we  established,  with  Federal  assist- 
ance, well-publicized  advisory  agencies  to  tell 
new  arrivals  to  the  city  of  available  places  to 
live,  available  Jobs,  and  so  on.  We  might 
have  such  agencies  both  In  areas  from  which 
people  are  migrating  and  In  their  destination 
cities  These  agencies  could  be  Invaluable  in 
preventing  the  further  growth  of  the  ghetto. 
They  would  have  to  be  well  staffed  and  sym- 
pathetic, and  would  need  wide  contacts  with 
local  government  and  Industry,  with  real 
estate  experts  and  civic  groups.  And  if  they 
were  truly  national  in  scope — located  In  both 
areas  of  departure  and  areas  of  arrival — they 
would  have  to  he  fully  computerized  so  that 
full  and  accurate  infcrmatlon  is  available  for 
ain  part  of  the  country  on  a  moment's  notice. 
But  If  they  were  done  well,  they  would  pay 
for  themselves  many  times  over  in  the  savings 
in  welfare  expenditures  that  they  would 
bri  :■,(,-. 

The  development  of  such  regional  em- 
plovTncnt  opportunity  centers  could  well  be 
coordinated  with  Increased  responsibilities 
for  the  U  S.  Employment  Service.  That 
iigency  lias  in  practice  been  a  frequent  dls- 
aj>pointinent  to  the  chuse  of  minority  rights. 

In  exploring  the  feasibility  of  regional  em- 
ployment opi-ortunlty  centers,  we  could  well 
examine  Israel's  experience.  That  nation 
screens  each  of  its  immigrants  with  great 
case,  and  then  makes  every  effort  to  place 
him  in  appropriate  employment  and  living 
circumstances.  Tliere  Is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  do  the  same  thing  for  the  mi- 
grants to  our  cities. 

Nor  would  the  purpose  of  a  regional  em- 
ployment opportunity  center  be  confined  to 
helping  the  Negro  It  Is  our  experience  that 
physical  and  economic  Isolation  of  any  g^oup 
m  our  society  causes  U  to  fall  behind.  We 
are  a  highly  mobile  society,  and  our  mobility 
causes  Interaction,  stimulation,  and  progress. 
Isolation  brings  stagnation  and  retrogression. 
This  is  as  true  in  Appalachla  and  the  old  tex- 
tile towns  of  New  England  as  It  Is  In  Harlem. 
Thus,  the  regional  centers  could  help  in  these 
areas  as  well. 

More  broadly,  our  purpose  In  ending  the 
Isolation  of  the  ghetto  Is  no  different  In  the 
end  from  our  purpose  In  trying  to  restore 
vigor  to  the  life  of  Appalachla.  In  both 
cases  It  is  the  Inevitable  erosion  of  the  spirit 
which  isolation  has  brought  that  we  seek  to 
counteract.  In  both  cases  our  ultimate  pur- 
pose is  to  assure  that  every  American  comes 
to  know  the  full  meaning  of  the  truths  that 
we  held  to  be  self-evident  for  the  rest  of 
America  almost  190  years  ago. 

Address    or    Senator    Robert    P.    Kinnedt, 

BOROCGH  PRESmENT'S  CONFBRENCE  OF  COM- 

MUNrrv  Leaders,  Janvart  21,  1966 

Since  the  dawn  of  their  freedom  a  century 
ago,  Negro  Americans  have  been  advised  to 
"cast  down  your  bucket  where  you  are."  But 
those  who  offered  this  advice  too  often  did 
not  bother  to  look  at  whether  Its  recipient 
was  standing  by  a  river  of  opportunity — or 
In  the  midst  of  a  desert,  from  which  his 
bucket  could  bring  back  only  the  sand  of 
poverty  and  Ignorance  and  want. 

Negro  Americans  have  been  told  to  cast 
down  their  buckets  In  search  of  education. 
But  equal  education  has  not  been  allowed 
them — and  even  today,  a  Negro  college  grad- 
uate can  expect  to  earn  less  In  his  lifetime 
than  a  white  man  whose  education  stopped 
after  the  eighth  grade. 

Negro  Americans  have  been  told  to  cast 
down  their  buckets  for  work.    But  even  now. 
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n  the  midst  of  the  longest  period  of  bus- 
Alned  expansion  In  our  history.  Negro  un- 
employment continues  at  over  twice  the 
rhlte  rate:  Negroes,  as  a  whole,  continue 
a  be  paid  less  than  whites  for  equivalent 
wjrk;  and  whole  generations  of  Negro  youth 
lave  grown  up  without  the  chance  to  learn 
irhat  work  Is  and  what  rewards  It  can  bring. 

And  Negro  Americans  have  been  told  to 
:ast  down  their  buckets  to  And  and  adopt 
iie  standards  of  our  society.  But  our  "wel- 
'are"  programs  have  too  often  destroyed 
:ainllles  and  penalized  thrift;  our  law 
•aforoement  has  too  often  stopped  short  of 
protecting  Negroes  from  those,  white  and 
}lack,  who  have  preyed  on  them,  In  their 
aomes  and  on  their  Jobs  and  In  the  streets; 
tnd  ■ometlmes  we  have  not  even  helped  them 
■•move  the  garbage  from  their  nelghbor- 
loods. 

The  time  for  all  this  to  change  Is  now— Jiist 
u  It  has  been  tlnae  to  change  since  ^e  first 
Segro  stepped  off  the  first  slave  stn^  onto 
(American  soil. 

But  I  come  here  not  to  say  "now."  but  to 
uk  "how";  not  to  say  what  should  be  done, 
but  what  must  and  wlU  be  done,  to  make 
opportunity — like  the  Constitution — truly 
iwlorblind.  to  turn  rhetoric  Into  action  and 
ilreams  Into  fact. 

And  the  place  to  start  Is  here — here  In 
the  center  of  the  great  Northern  cities,  here 
In  New  York,  here  In  Harlem  and  Bedford - 
Btuyveaant.  It  Is  In  the  great  urban  centers 
that  most  Americans  live,  and  will  live  In 
■ver- Increasing  degree  In  the  coming  years; 
It  Is  to  the  great  cities  that  Negro  Amer- 
icans have  come  In  search  of  the  dreams  we 
all  share  for  ourselves  and  our  children;  and 
It  Is  theae  great  clUea  that  are  threatened 
with  total  dislocation  by  the  problems  of 
employment  and  education,  housing  and 
health  and  safety,  that  accompany  the 
Negro  throughout  the  United  States. 

For  these  problems  are  Intensified  by  the 
concentration  of  Negroes  In  the  cities,  by 
areas  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
with  abnormally  high  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment, poverty,  and  the  other  afflictions  which 
you  know  only  too  well.  In  the  long  run. 
we  must  break  down  the  <ghettoee,  these 
huge  concentrations  of  a  single  racial  group. 
And  as  I  said  In  a  speech  yesterday,  we  must 
begin  to  do  so  Inunedlately. 

But  we  must  recognize  that  this  Is  a  task 
of  years,  perhaps  of  decades.  If  we  seriously 
intend  to  solve  our  problems,  we  must  accept 
the  fact  that  all  the  Harlems  will  be  with 
ua  for  many  years.  What  we  must  refuse  to 
accept  Is  the  proposition  that  Harlem's  prob- 
lems are  not  soluble.  Where,  then,  do  we 
begin? 

Clearly,  the  most  important  problem  In 
Harlem  Is  education  of  every  kind.  Fathers 
must  learn  Job  skills,  and  mothers  how  to 
buy  food  economically:  students  must  learn 
to  read,  and  little  children  how  to  speak; 
and  teachers  must  learn  how  to  teach  and 
employers  how  to  hire. 

But  our  educational  efforts  have  thus  far 
not  been  sufficient.  For  this  there  have  been 
many  reasons,  which  by  now  are  familiar  to 
all  of  us:  segregation;  lack  of  stimulation  or 
stability  in  many  homes:  lack  of  preschool 
preparation;  lack  of  adequate  resources  In 
the  schools  themselves;  lack  of  effort  In  the 
schools,  which  have  not  been  determined 
that  all  children  must  learn. 

All  these  shortcomings  exist:  all  are  de- 
structive and  wasteful:  all  must  be  change<l 
But  we  will  only  be  deluding  ourselves  If 
we  look  Just  to  Improved  schools  as  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  the  ghetto.  The 
most  ambitious  preschool  projects  we  have 
yet  devised,  for  example,  do  net  r?ach  rhM- 
dren  before  the  age  of  3.  and  those  we  hsve 
carried  oat  do  not  reach  below  the  age  of  4 
or  6:  yet  eren  by  9  children  may  be  so 
damaged  that  any  compensatory  program  can 
only  make  up  part  of  the  potential  that  has 
already  been  lost. 
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We  can  Improve  the  schools  at  every  level. 
y»i  not  reach  the  parents  of  even  our  young- 
est children — and  these  parents  mvist  be 
reached  If  their  children  are  to  have  a  full 
chance  at  life  .^nd  reliance  on  Integration 
of  schools  In  the  center  of  our  cities  would 
mean  the  virtual  abandonment  of  those  ctiil- 
dren  now  m  school — for  true  school  Integra- 
tion depends  on  i.  desegregation  of  residen- 
tial patterns  which  simply  cannot  take  place 
overnight. 

More  fundamentally,  better  schools  do  not 
automatically  produce  better  or  more  dedi- 
cated students.  For  perhaps  the  greatest 
barrier  to  education  In  Harlem  Is  simply  a 
lack  of  hope,  a  lack  of  belief  that  education 
is  meaningful  to  a  Negro  In  the  city  of  New 
York. 

The  proof  can  be  found  In  one  fact:  that 
the  most  Impwrtant  factor  In  the  dropout 
rate  is  not  principally  the  state  of  the  stu- 
dent's family,  nor  his  earlier  schooling,  nor 
whether  he  attended  preschool  classes  or 
had  a  guidance  counselor  The  main  de- 
terminant of  the  dropout  rate  Is  the  opportu- 
nity for  employment  in  the  area. 

This,  after  all,  should  be  no  surprise. 
Children  whose  fathers  are  without  work  for 
months  or  years  on  end  are  not  likely  to 
learn  the  value  of  work  in  school  or  elsewhere. 
High  school  seniors  who  see  last  year's  grad- 
uates standing  on  street  corners — or  working 
part-time  at  menial  Jobs — are  not  likely  to 
be  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  last  year's 
schooling. 

And  the  effects  of  the  shortage  of  meaning- 
full  employment  are  reinforced  by  a  welfare 
structure  which  is  frequently  destructive 
both  of  individuals  and  of  the  community 
in  which  they  live.  "Thus,"  as  one  econo- 
mist says,  "we  penalize  old-age  pensioners 
who  get  Jobs,  by  cutting  their  social  secxu-ity 
benefits  In  correspondence  with  their  pay: 
we  terminate  welfare  payments  when  the 
wage-earner  head  of  a  large  family  gets  even 
a  poor  pwylng  Job,  sometimes  at  a  lower  level 
of  Income  than  that  provided  by  his  wel- 
fare payments:  we  evict  the  dweller  In  a  low- 
rent,  public-housing  project  who  succeeds 
In  raising  his  Income  above  the  level  per- 
mitted for  that  housing,  even  If  the  In- 
creases in  his  rent  costs  will  exceed  his 
Income  Increase.  Instead  of  providing  real  in- 
centives to  self-help  efforts,  we  in  effect  deter 
them  by  the  equivalent  of  100  percent  tax- 
ation on  the  additional  income  the  poor  may 
earn." 

And,  m  the  midst  of  much  handwrlnglng 
about  the  disintegration  of  Negro  families. 
we  compel  fathers  to  leave  home  so  that 
their  families  may  receive  Federal  assistance: 
this  teaches  their  sons  the  lesson  that  the 
beet  way  to  provide  for  a  family  is  to  aban- 
don It.  Neither  Is  the  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren of  unemployed  parents  program  an  an- 
swer: for  where  Jobs  are  menial  and  pay  too 
low,  a  father  may  still  be  forced  to  leave 
home  to  bring  his  family  a  living  Income. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  dropout  rate  Is 
higher  where  ale.  to  dependent  children  pay- 
ments per  child  are  higher;  why  stay  In 
school  and  study  when  welfare  is  better  than 
the  Jobs  that  are  available? 

So  students  slack,  and  their  teachers  ex- 
pect too  little,  and  the  students  slack  still 
further:  they  must  stay  In  school  until  a 
given  age  because  the  law  commands  it.  re- 
gardless of  their  Interest,  and  discipline  be- 
comes Impossible:  the  net  result  Is  that  the 
schools  simply  do  not  educate  the  children. 

The  lack  of  education  m.ikes  it  still  harder 
to  get  Jobs,  and  probably  makes  for  further 
deterioration  In  education:  thus  Kenneth 
Clark  tells  us  that  the  chlldr^?n  of  Harlem 
are  farther  behind  their  white  contempo- 
raries now  than  they  were  30  years  ago 

So  if  we  are  to  break  out  of  this  cycle — 11 
our  educational  programs  are  to  work — we 
must  move  immeillately  to  provide  Jobs  for 
all  those  willing  and  able  to  work. 

This,  of  course,  we  have  tried  to  do.  In  the 
last  5  years,  we  have  Increased  the  general 


level  of  employment.  And  we  have  instituted 
many  training  programs  to  help  people  qual- 
ify for  those  Jobs.  But  these  efforts  have  not 
done  enough. 

In  December  1965.  for  example,  unemploy- 
ment was  at  Its  lowest  point  for  many  years — 
4.1  percent.  But  Negro  unemployment  was 
still  7.3  percent.  Unemployment  of  young 
Negroes  was  26  percent.  And  we  know  that 
13  percent  of  Negro  men  In  the  prime  work- 
ing age  group  30-34.  for  example,  were  not 
counted  as  unemployed  only  because  the 
census  bureau  literally  cannot  find  them; 
they  are  drifting  about  our  cities,  not  to  stay 
in  one  place  and  be  counted  in  our  statistics 
until  they  reach  the  age  of  about  40.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  told  the  Senate  that 
if  Job  opportunities  improved,  over  1  million 
persons  not  presently  counted  as  unemployed 
would  resume  the  search  for  work  which  they 
now  have  abandoned.  So  all  we  can  be  sure 
of  is  that  our  unemployment  statistics  do  not 
begin  to  measure  the  full  extent  of  people 
who  want  to  work  but  have  no  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

Next  to  these  facts,  arguments  over  wheth- 
er unemployment  can  best  be  Improved  by 
Job  training  or  general  prosperity  become 
meaningless.  Neither  has  been  adequate. 
Something  more  is  needed. 

At  this  point  let  us  make  clear  what  that 
something  more  is  not. 

It  Is  not  a  massive  extension  of  welfare 
services  or  a  new  profusion  of  guidance 
counselors  and  peychlatrlsts,  whether  on  t. 
block,  neighborhood,  or  other  basis.  All 
these  have  a  role  to  play.  But  there  are  not 
enough  social  workers,  peychlatrlsts,  or  'In- 
digenous workers"  In  the  country  to  minis- 
ter to  all  the  broken  families  and  hopeless 
children  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  More  to 
the  point,  welfare  workers,  or  higher  welfare 
payments,  cannot  confer  self-respect  or  self- 
confidence  in  men  without  work — for  In  the 
United  States,  you  are  what  you  do.  Cecil 
Moore,  head  of  the  Philadelphia  NAACP,  once 
described  welfare  as  the  worst  thing  that 
could  have  happened  to  the  Negro.  Even 
for  such  an  extreme  p>08itlon.  there  is  factual 
support. 

I  turn  now,  therefore,  to  a  realistic  pro- 
gram for  Jobs — a  program  for  all  our  Har- 
lems— a  program  for  the  United  States. 

ACTION 

Let  us,  as  a  beginning,  stop  thinking  of 
the  i)eople  of  Harlem — the  unemployed,  the 
dropouts,  those  on  welfare  and  those  who 
work  for  less  than  the  minimum  wage — as 
liabilities,  idle  hands  for  whom  some  sort 
of  occupation  must  be  found.  Let  us  think 
of  them  Instead  as  a  valuable  resource,  as 
people  whose  work  can  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  themselves,  their  families, 
and  the  Nation. 

Now  ask  If  there  are  Jobs  to  be  done. 
In  his  state  of  the  Union  address.  President 
Johnson  said  that  whole  areas  of  our  cities 
must  be  Immediately  rebuilt;  Indeed,  It  has 
been  national  policy  since  1949  to  provide 
"a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  en- 
vlroimient  for  every  American  family."  but 
there  are  In  New  York  City  at  least  I'j  rnll- 
lion  people  living  In  totally  Inadequate 
dwellings — cold.  rat-Infested,  dirty,  and  over- 
crowded. 

The  medicare  bill  Is  already  generating 
pressures  for  new  hospital  and  nursing  home 
construction;  and  even  before  medicare.  New 
York's  commissioner  of  hospitals  stated  that 
the  city-owned  hospitals  alone  require  $50 
million  worth  of  rebuilding  In  each  of  the 
next  10  years. 

Our  school  classrooms  are  already  over- 
crowded and  deteriorating — and  in  the  next 
10  years  we  must  build  thousands  more  in 
the  city  alone  to  teach  the  children  now 
being  bom. 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  U 
becoming  more  difficult  to  enter  each  year— 
principally  because  It  Is  without  adequate 
classroom  space. 
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In  fact,  the  Inventory  Is  almost  infinite — 
parks  and  playgrounds  to  be  built,  the 
beaches  to  be  renovated,  the  subways  to  be 
refurbished.  If  we  begin — as  the  President 
said  we  will — to  meet  these  pressing  needs, 
there  will  be  Jobs  enough  for  all  our  people. 

But  let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of  re- 
garding these  Just  as  Jobs;  and  let  us  not 
erect  buildings  for  their  own  sake.  Our 
needs,  and  the  programs  we  will  now  under- 
take to  meet  them,  are  In  fact  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  every  government  program, 
and  many  private  efforts,  more  effective 
than  ever  before.  In  any  program  of  re- 
building now  begun,  therefore,  I  urge  the 
following: 

First.  Priority  in  employment  on  these 
projects  should  go  to  residents  of  the  areas 
in  which  they  are  undertaken.  The  fathers 
and  young  men  of  Harlem  need  work — and 
this  is  the  best  kind  of  work  we  could  pos- 
sibly offer  them. 

For  this  is  man's  work — work  which  Is 
dignified,  which  Is  hard  and  exacting,  which 
Is  at  the  same  time  rewarding  to  the  man 
who  does  It  and  rewarding  to  the  commu- 
nity around  him.  Much  of  it  is  work  which 
can  be  done  by  unskilled  workers,  who  now 
have  the  most  difficult  time  finding  Jobs; 
but  in  such  a  program  there  would  be  Jobs 
of  all  kinds.  Including  those  requiring  ad- 
ministrative and  managerial  skills. 

Creating  these  Jobs  would  say  to  the  resi- 
dents of  Harlem  that  there  is  hope — that 
there  Is  a  future — that  all  of  us  are  truly 
determined  to  change  the  conditions  under 
which  they  live.  In  my  Judgment,  it  Is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  ready  avail- 
ability of  Jobs  in  Harlem  would  make  a 
major  change  in  the  entire  environment  In 
which  its  young  people  grow  up. 

Second.  Public  and  private  training  pro- 
grams should  concentrate  their  funds  and 
their  efforts  In  on-the-job  training  on  these 
projects.  Not  only  will  Job  training  be 
needed  to  make  initial  employment  possible 
for  many  of  the  ghetto's  residents:  Just  as 
Important,  the  availability  of  Jobs  will  make 
many  of  our  training  programs  more  mean- 
ingful than  they  have  been  before.  Con- 
struction work  has  traditionally  been  taught 
through  a  system  of  apprenticeship — which 
means  a  1-to-l  teacher-student  ratio,  a  sys- 
tem of  learning  by  doing,  a  system  in  which 
learning  has  immediate  rewards  and  the 
relationship  of  skill  to  Increased  earning 
power  is  clear.  In  a  very  real  sense,  these 
projects  could  be  a  vast  new  educational 
Institution — teaching  skills,  but  teaching 
pride  of  self  and  pride  of  craft  as  well. 

Third.  Our  conventional  educational  sys- 
tem should  be  directly  Integrated  with  the 
rebuilding  effort:  for  many  our  most  serious 
educational  problems,  there  is  real  hope  of 
solution  within  such  a  program. 

The  central  problem  of  motivation,  for 
example,  would  be  directly  confronted.  Any 
high  school  student  who  so  desired — 
whether  for  financial  or  other  reasons— could 
be  allowed  to  leave  school  to  work  on  such  a 
project.  The  schools  would  maintain  Juris- 
diction over  these  students:  and  they  would, 
as  a  condition  of  employment,  be  required 
to  continue  schooling  at  least  part  time  until 
the  requirements  for  graduation  were  met. 
In  fact,  all  Jobs  on  these  projects  should 
require  part-time  study  to  remedy  educa- 
tional deficiencies,  and  advancement  on  the 
Job  should  be  directly  related  to  school  cred- 
its gained.  Just  as  It  Is  In  the  Armed  Forces. 
Without  the  need  to  discipline  unmotivated 
students,  the  schools  would  find  It  far  easier 
to  educate  students  who  wish  to  learn.  And 
the  young  men  who  work  on  these  projects 
«^I1  learn  that  the  ability  to  read  a  blue- 
print or  a  specification  is  worth  returning  to 
school  to  acquire. 

Another  of  our  serious  educational  prob- 
lems Is  how  to  discover  and  develop  apti- 
tudes for  managerial  and  technical  work 
'"hong  the  great  bulk  of  slum  residents;  our 
great    universities    are    eager    for    qualified 


Negro  students.  But  on  the  Job.  It  would 
be  possible  for  young  people  to  show  such 
aptitudes — Just  as  millions  of  young  men 
first  discovered  their  potential  In  the  Armed 
Forces  In  World  War  II.  and  later  went  on  to 
college  and  new  positions  of  leadership. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  possible  to  open  up  new 
opportunities  for  every  level  of  education. 
A  young  man  showing  supervisory  abilities, 
for  example,  should  be  encouraged  to  study 
bxislness  or  public  administration  at  the  col- 
lege level,  either  part  time  or  full  time. 
Strawbosses  should  be  able  to  become  super- 
intendents, and  perhaps  receive  engineering 
training.  Appropriate  branches  of  city  and 
State  universities  could  be  established  In 
the  Immediate  neighborhood  to  allow  maxi- 
mum participation  in  this  process. 

Fourth.  The  rebuilding  should  be  con- 
sciously directed  at  the  creation  of  com- 
munities— the  building  of  neighborhoods  In 
which  residents  can  take  pride,  neighbor- 
hoods in  which  they  have  a  stake,  neighbor- 
hoods In  which  physical  surroundings  help 
the  residents  to  create  the  functioning  com- 
munity which  must  be  our  goal.  We  should, 
for  example,  make  provision  for  condomin- 
ium ownership  of  low-income  apartments. 
At  another  level,  we  should  engage  In  as 
much  rehabilitation  as  possible,  saving  all  of 
the  old  that  Is  economical  and  sound.  We 
should  build  in  stores  and  workshops  and 
play  space.  And  the  planning  of  the  neigh- 
borhoods should,  from  the  outset.  Involve  the 
people  of  the  areas  affected. 

Fifth.  Present  social  service  programs,  par- 
ticularly welfare,  should  be  Integrated  with 
the  rebuilding  effort.  The  program  I  en- 
vision would  make  it  possible  for  families  to 
turn  dependence  into  self-sufficiency;  but  we 
must  work  to  make  poesibilltles  Into  fact — 
for  example,  by  using  a  man's  new  employ- 
ment as  an  aid  to  reuniting  him  with  his 
family.  For  another  example,  the  rebuilding 
program  should  focus  in  significant  degree  on 
utunet  social  needs — such  as  by  construct- 
ing clinics  and  physicians'  group  practice 
facilities  in  the  ghettoes,  which  are  notori- 
ously short  of  medical  services. 

Sixth.  Using  the  building  program  as  a 
base,  occupational  opportunities  and  train- 
ing should  be  opened  up  in  all  related  ways. 
As  buUding  takes  place,  for  example,  some 
should  learn  and  then  operate  building-sup- 
plies businesses;  small  furniture  manufac- 
turing establishments:  or  restaiirants  In 
which  the  workers  can  eat.  As  health  clinics 
are  established,  young  people  should  be 
trained  to  work  In  them  both  as  clerical  and 
medical  aids.  Buildings  should  be  deco- 
rated and  embellished  by  art  students;  hous- 
ing should  contain  facilities  in  which  stu- 
dents of  music  and  drama  could  put  on  en- 
tertainments. 

All  of  these  have  been  proposed  before: 
many  have  been  attempted.  But  It  is  be- 
coming increasingly  clear  that  without  a 
common  focus — without  the  framework  of 
a  total  effort  at  regeneration  within  the  en- 
tire sliun  community — these  efforts  will  not 
fulfill  our  hopes.  For  example,  present  pro- 
posals to  train  subprofesslonals,  or  helping 
aids,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  all  con- 
centrate on  training  people  for  Jobs  which 
do  not  yet  exist — with  the  hope  that  once 
we  have  trained  the  people,  someone  will  find 
a  use  for  them.  But  neither  Instructors  nor 
students  can  be  serious  in  a  program  from 
which  students  are  without  a  defined  place 
to  go  when  their  training  is  complete — 
which  may  explain  why  most  of  the  pro- 
posals have  remained  on  paper.  But  if  the 
Jobs  are  available — if  training  has  a  goal  and 
a  reward — and  if  the  helping  technicians 
are  given  proper  opportunities  to  become  full 
professionals — these  programs  will  be  worth 
while. 

Seventh.  An  essential  component  of  any 
program  for  regeneration  of  the  ghetto  will 
be  the  active  participation  of  the  business 
commimlty  in  every  aspect  of  the  program. 


In  a  partnership  of  shared  costs  and  effort 
with  government. 

Housing,  for  example,  should  be  con- 
structed by  limited-profit  corporations, 
with  financing  guaranteed  and  appropriate 
rent  subsidies  furnished  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Business  should  be  encouraged  to 
create  Jobs  In  the  ghetto — for  example,  by 
establishing  branch  or  franchise  op>eratlons 
In  which  local  residents  would  be  trained  for 
ultimate  management:  this  Is  no  more  than 
business  now  does  in  foreign  countries. 

The  Ingenuity  of  American  Industry  should 
also  be  engaged  in  the  Job-training  programs, 
Just  as  It  now  is  in  certain  Job  Corps  camps. 

Commercial  and  industrial  faclliUes 
should  be  erected  and  leased  to  both  major 
Industry  and  local  merchants. 

And  the  business  community  should  be 
encouraged  not  only  to  do  better  the  things 
we  now  do — such  as.  for  example,  to  Improve 
building  techniques  for  lowered  cost — but 
also  to  show  us  entirely  new  things  to  do. 
to  become  a  generator  of  social  change  and 
Improvement. 

For  example,  one  of  the  ghetto's  most 
serious  problems  is  the  poor  quality  of  goods 
sold  in  local  stores — and  the  Ignorance 
of  many  housewives  that  better  goods  are 
available  at  lower  cost  elsewhere.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  Government  encourage  pri- 
vate Industry  to  establish  demonstration 
stores  in  Harlem,  stores  In  which  quality 
goods  of  all  kinds — food,  clothing,  appli- 
ances— would  be  sold  at  prices  comparable 
to  those  In  the  large  discount  stores  down- 
town and  In  the  suburbs.  Combined  with 
consumer-education  programs  now  under- 
way in  the  poverty  program,  such  stores 
could  be  both  schools  and  yardsticks  against 
which  other  stores  could  be  measured  The 
Government  operates  the  electric  powerplante 
of  the  TVA  so  that  buyers  will  have  a  stand- 
ard against  which  to  measure  the  costs  of 
private  jjower;  slum  residents  should  have 
the  same  yardstick  against  which  to  mea- 
sure the  cost  and  quality  of  their  dally 
needs. 

Eighth.  Equally  essential  Is  the  full  par- 
ticipation of  private  groups — especially  of 
labor  unions  and  of  universities.  Labor 
unions  should  furnish  training  cadres  and 
supervisors  on  the  Job,  and  instructors  In 
the  training  programs.  Unions  should  also 
be  encouraged  to  establish  and  administer 
neighborhood  health  and  social  service  pro- 
grams similar  to  those  they  now  operate  for 
their  members.  And  they  should  also  be  en- 
couraged to  organize  the  workers  In  the  pro- 
grams. 

Universities  should  be  Invited  not  only  to 
establish  special  education  programs,  but 
to  lend  their  expert  knowledge  in  the  plan- 
ning and  execution  of  every  part  of  the  proc- 
ess. Schools  of  architecture  could  con- 
tribute design  and  planning  assistance  to 
neighborhood  groups  wishing  to  participate 
In  the  community  planning  process.  Medi- 
cal schools  could  help  to  train  medical 
aids,  and  to  Instruct  the  population  gen- 
erally about  hygiene  and  sanitation.  Law 
schools  could  furnish  legal  assistance  to  pro- 
jects and  to  Individuals.  Business  schools 
could  have  special  training  classes  and  con- 
sultant services  for  small  businessmen. 

Ninth.  The  full  participation  of  State  and 
local  government  authorities  is  also  vital. 
In  any  effort,  municipal  authorities  must 
help  to  acquire  land  and  properties  for  re- 
newal. Local  educational  authorities  must 
be  responsible  for  integrating  education  Into 
the  program,  and  for  the  administration  of 
welfare  and  other  Important  services.  To- 
gether with  active  and  imaginative  leader- 
ship from  State  and  city  governments,  every- 
thing Is  possible:  without  such  cooperation 
our  efforts  will  remain  fragmentary  and 
their  outcome  problematic. 

What  Is  called  for,  in  short,  is  a  total  effort 
at  regeneration — an  effort  to  mobilize  the 
skills   and    resources    of   the   entire   society. 
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ududlng  above  all  the  latent  bUUb  and  re- 
lourcea  of  the  people  of  the  ghetto  them- 
Mlves,  In  the  aolutlon  of  our  urban  dilemma. 

ThU  U  a  lengthy  lUt — yet  even  so  it  la  not 
xxnplete. 

It  do««  not  deal  with  the  changes  that  will 
1)0  naccaaaxy  In  our  manpower  and  education 
;>ollclea  to  aaaure  an  adequate  supply  of  ad- 
nlnUtratora  and  teachers,  doctors  and  pollce- 
nen  and  lawyers,  to  make  our  ghettoes  Into 
:ully  functioning  urban  communities. 

It  does  not  deal  with  the  problems  of  wel- 
[are  admlnUtratlon,  or  of  police-community 
relations,  or  of  crime. 

It  doea  not  deal  with  needed  strengthen- 
ing of  title  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 

It  doea  not  deal  with  questions  of  access  to 
public  services  established  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor,  or  of  the  need  for  Improving  the 
;>arUclpatlon  of  the  people  of  the  slums  In 
the  poUUcal  decUlona  which  shape  their  lives. 

All  these  matters  are  on  our  agenda;  all 
will  require  the  same  imagination,  and  effort. 
and  wUllngness  to  dare,  as  will  the  program 
3f  urban  regeneration  on  which  the  success 
of  our  other  elTorts  depends. 

But  what  has  been  demonstrated  Is  the 
great  opportunity  that  lies  before  us — the 
chance  we  have  to  provide  at  the  same  time 
aew  opportunity  for  employment;  new 
meaning  for  education;  new  cities  to  live  In; 
and  a  new  sense  of  community  for  all  our 
people. 

Finally,  If  our  plans  are  to  be  serious,  not 
merely  an  exercise  In  planning,  there  Is  the 
question  of  cost.  I  do  not  believe  that  cost  to 
be  prohlblUve:  much  U  already  available  un- 
der existing  progranu. 

Indeed,  the  extent  to  which  much  can  be 
lone  under  existing  legUlatlon  Is  at  once  a 
bope  for  the  future — and  a  warning  of  how 
•aay  U  Is  to  fall  back  on  accepted  ways,  to 
carry  out  programs  routinely,  without  the 
drive  and  will  which  any  meaningful  pro- 
gram requires. 

Under  the  expanded  authorizations  of  the 
1965  Housing  Act.  for  example.  New  York 
City  win  be  entitled  to  an  Initial  allocation 
of  over  6.000  public  housing  units.  If  only 
2.000  of  these  units  were  to  be  built  In 
ghetto  areas,  the  cost  would  be  over  $42  mil- 
lion—of  which  about  $20  million  would  be 
represented  by  payroll.  Assuming  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  workers  and  supervisors  would 
have  to  be  brought  from  outside  the  ghetto, 
the  net  result  la  still  Jobs  for  over  2,000 
men — full-time,  year-round,  well-paying 
Jobs,  leading  to  lasting  skills,  further  edu- 
cation, and  greater  general  prosperity  In  the 
entire  area. 

Much  of  the  other  housing— both  new  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation — can  be  financed 
by  nonprofit  corporations  which  receive  loan 
guarantees  now  available  from  the  Federal 
Ooverunent.  but  borrow  money  from  con- 
ventional sources.  Most  of  the  added  costs 
of  employing  and  training  Inexperienced 
labor  are  available  under  present  on-the-job 
training  programs. 

An  even  greater  amount  of  building  will 
be  available  under  the  rent-supplement  pro- 
gram, for  which  funds  are  included  In  the 
President's  budget.  And  funds  for  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  center-city  reconstruction 
program  are.  presumably.  Included  In  the 
present  budget  as  well.  Present  urban-re- 
newal funds  would  pay  for  the  acquisition 
of  land  and  existing  buildings. 

Punds  for  the  educational  components  of 
the  program  would  readily  be  available  un- 
der the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1M6,  under  the  Vocational  Edu- 
caUon  Act.  and  under  the  Higher  Education 
Act  also  passed  last  year. 

And  business  should  Invest  Its  own  re- 
sources, with  Federal  guarantees  against  loss. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  all  the  cost  can  be 
met  out  of  the  present  budget;  it  cannot. 
But  a  start  can  be  made.  In  some  of  our 
great  cities — a  start  which  will  teach  us  the 
techniques  of  such  a  massive  effort.  And 
In  the  longer  term — over  the  next  5  or  10 


or  20  years — there  Is  no  doubt  that  Federal 
revenue  at  current  levels  of  taxation  will  be 
JIO  to  »14  btlUon  greater  th.^n  in  1966.  By 
1970,  only  4  years  away,  revenues  will  be  $11 
to  $15  billion  greater  again  than  in  1968.  By 
1975,  when  children  now  being  born  are  only 
9  years  old.  w.^en  students  r.cw  in  Junior 
high  school  win  be  lormlng  their  families, 
Feaeral  revenues  aiII  be  greater  than  1966 
by  at  least  $52  billion.  Even  allowing  for 
the  Increase  in  the  population  to  be  served, 
the  Federal  Gover.iment  will  .still  .►luve  over 
$40  billion  in  new  resources  available.  More- 
over, the  pace  of  building,  the  most  labor- 
intensive  industry  In  the  economy,  must  rl.se 
precipitously  in  the  coming  ye.trs.  So  there 
win  be  Jobs  for  all— If  we  now  talce  the  ac- 
tion, for  skills  and  self-reliance,  homes  and 
hope,  which  all  oiir  people  deserve. 

And  any  costs  of  this  program  will  be 
to  a  substantial  degree  offset  by  lower  wel- 
fare costs.  More  th;:n  oae  out  of  four  chil- 
dren in  Harlem,  for  example,  now  receives 
money  under  the  aid  to  dependent  children 
program;  the  average  recipient  family  gets 
over  $2,500  a  year  in  ADC  funds.  To  give 
their  fathers  or  young  men  Jobs  at  $5,000  a 
year  would  actually  cost  us  only  $2,500  per 
family — for  which  we  would  receive  the  full 
value  of  their  labor.  The  money  we  now 
spend  on  welfare  administration  we  could 
spend  on  teachers  and  administrators  for 
the  program;  and  we  must  always  bear  In 
mind  that  the  cost  of  keeping  a  criminal 
In  Jail  for  a  year  is  over  $3,000 — and  that 
we  cannot  make  up  the  loss  to  his  victims. 

But  the  greatest  returns  of  the  program 
I  have  outlined  would  be  returns  In  human 
spirit — In  lessened  dependency,  in  lower  de- 
linquency and  crime,  in  more  beautified 
cities  and  children  stronger  and  healthier  In 
every  way:  and  these  returns  are  beyond  our 
capacity  to  measure 

I  have  left  until  last  what  may  be  the 
most  important  element  in  the  succes.s  of 
any  program- -the  leadership  shown  by  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Negro  community 

None  of  this  can  happen  unless  you  will 
It  to  happen— and  unless  you  can  and  do 
make  the  hard  and  sometimes  unpopular 
d.clsions    which    come    with    responsibility. 

It  is  easy  and  popular,  for  example,  to 
attribute  our  housine;  problems  to  the  ^reed 
cr  landlords  and  the  indifference  of  the 
city- — and  to  seek  ever  more  drastic  penal- 
ties for  failure  to  make  needed  repairs,  or 
even  more  drastic  protests  against  incom- 
plete enforcement. 

Certainly  there  are  many  landlords  who 
have  profited  shamelessly  from  the  people 
of  Harlem 

But  to  seek  the  solution  for  our  housing 
problems  In  ever  more  rieiorous  code  en- 
forcement is  Irrelevant.  For  after  a  gen- 
eration of  trying.  It  should  be  clear  to  all 
that  we  simply  do  not  have  the  legal  and 
administrative  resources  to  chase  every  Kind- 
lord  in  Harlem  through  the  courts  and 
boards  whenever  the  heat  falls  or  a  window 
Is  broken. 

What  is  needed  is  to  put  these  buildings 
In  the  hands  of  people  who  do  want  to  keep 
them  up.  But  we  have  not  done  what  we 
could  toward  this  end 

la  Washington.  DC  .  for  example,  one 
small  group  has  shown  that  it  Is  possible  to 
buy  slum  tenements — to  put  them  in  accept- 
able repair — and  using  the  labor  of  the  ten- 
ants and  of  volunteers,  to  do  so  without 
raising  rents.  This  Is  no  easy  task;  but  it  Is 
possible.  Yet  how  many  of  us  have  orga- 
nized groups  to  do  this  work'  How  many 
civil  rights  organizations  or  poverty  pro- 
grams have  attempted  to  use  available  Fed- 
eral funds  to  such  ends? 

The  answer  Is  too  few. 

I  do  not  mean  to  denigrate  the  value  of 
protest.  Protest  for  redress  of  Just  griev- 
ances Is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  every  citi- 
zen In  a  free  society.  But  protest  must  not 
be  allowed  to  distract  our  attention  from  the 
Job  at  hand — nor  may  the  need  of  protest 
be  used  as  an  excuse  for  our  own  Inaction. 


So  It  Is  you — leaders  of  the  Negro  Ameri- 
can community — who  know  what  must  be 
done  better  than  white  Americans  can  ever 
know — you  who  must  take  the  lead;  you 
who  must  take  the  first  steps,  using  what 
is  available,  and  showing  what  is  needed  but 
not  available. 

On  you  Is  a  heavy  responsibility.  For 
what  Is  at  stake  Is  not  Just  the  fate  of  the 
Negro  In  America;  at  stake  Is  the  fate  of  all 
America,  of  the  legacy  of  our  past  and  the 
promise  of  our  future.  The  kind  of  country 
In  which  my  children  will  grow  depends 
as  much  on  you  as  on  any  men  and  women 
In  this  land. 

One  last  note:  This  Is  no  small  plan.  But 
neither  are  the  problems  small.  Let  us  not 
fear  the  challenge,  but  heed  the  words  of 
Daniel  Burnham: 

"Make  no  little  plans;  they  have  no  magic 
to  stir  men's  blood,  and  probably  themselves 
will  not  be  realized.  Make  big  plans:  aim 
high  in  hope  and  work,  remembering  that 
a  noble,  logical  diagram,  once  recorded,  will 
never  die.  but  long  after  we  are  gone  will  be 
a  living  thing,  asserting  itself  with  ever- 
growing insistency." 

Such  a  noble  diagram  was  the  dream  of 
liberty  and  equality  set  out  In  our  Constitu- 
tion 190  years  ago;  never  completely  fulfilled, 
yet  always  alive,  still  asserting  Itself  with 
ever-growing  Insistency.  To  work  to  bring 
it  closer  to  fruition  is  the  highest  task  tn 
which  we  can  engage. 


ADDRESS  or  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
Joint  Conference  Regions  9  and  9-A, 
UNfTED  Auto  Workers.  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel,  January  22.  1966 

It  is  an  honor  to  come  before  you  men 
of  the  United  Auto  Workers.  And  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  see  old  friends  again  All  over 
this  room,  from  the  dais  to  the  last  table, 
are  men  who  have  made  a  differer.ce — to  their 
fellow  workers;  to  all  of  American  labor,  to 
all  of  the  Nation. 

This  union — the  men  and  women  you 
lead — has  always  stood  for  something,  for 
more  than  better  wages  for  yourselves.  You 
have  stood  for  Justice  and  freedom  and  dig- 
nity everywhere — on  the  assembly  lines  of 
the  North  and  before  the  police  lines  of  the 
South:  in  hieh  councils  at  Washington  and 
the  lowlands  of  the  delta. 

So  tonight  I  want  to  speak  with  you  not 
about  labor  unions,  but  about  the  common 
future  of  those  who  labor;  about  what  has 
too  often  happened  to  the  great  American 
dream — and  about  how  we  can  bring  new 
opportunities  to  millions  of  Americans. 

The  Americans  of  whom  I  speak,  however, 
are  not  the  poor — or  the  Negro — or  the  many 
victims  of  our  slums. 

The  Americans  of  whom  I  speak  share  but 
one  characteristic  with  the  poor — that  the 
opportunities  available  to  them  are  not  as 
full  and  free  as  they  could  and  should  be. 
I  speak  of  all  Americans. 

We  are  now  enguged  tn  a  preat  experi- 
ment— an  attempt  to  bring  new  education. 
new  training,  new  Jobs  to  the  poor  and  the 
distressed  of  our  urban  ghettoes;  an  attempt 
to  bring  the  Appalachian  region  into  full 
pirtlcipatlon  In  the  prosperity  and  advan- 
tages of  the  rest  of  our  society:  an  attempt 
to  bring  new  comfort  to  the  elderly  and  new 
fulfillment  to  the  youns;. 

In  fl'.ese  attempts  we  are  exercising  our 
imaginations  and  our  will  ard  the  power 
of  governme-nt  to  initiate  change,  to  enrich 
the  lives  of  one  or  another  group  of  our 
people. 

But  we  have  not  c?jerc!sed  'hit  s.ime 
Imagination  and  will,  or  the  f.^ne  ab.lity 
of  government  to  initiate  xr.d  stimulate 
action,  on  behalf  of  .^merl'^f  ns  w  lo  .ire  not 
poor,  not  cut  off  from  f.-.e  20'.li  century,  not 
handicapped  by  racial  d'Si.r!ml.-;atIon  or  age 
or  youth. 

The  question  will  be.  why  should  we? 
What  help  do  thes"  more  fortunate  Ameri- 
cans need — In  a  time  of  a  record  gross  na- 
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tlonal  product,  of  Increasing  prosperity 
throughout  the  society? 

The  answer  can  be  found  by  examining 
a  series  of  current  problems.  The  first  of 
these  is  an  inequality  as  serious  as  any 
imposed  In  our  society — the  inequality  of 
time.  In  the  last  10  years  Federal  and  other 
assistance  to  students  (excluding  special 
veterans'  benefits)  has  expanded  greatly,  as 
had  the  availability  of  places  in  college.  In 
I960  about  33  percent  of  all  graduating 
seniors  went  on  to  college:  by  1970.  about 
45  percent  will  do  so.  It  is  now  far  easier 
for  a  qualified  student  to  attend  college 
without  adequate  funds  of  his  own  than  It 
was  10  years  ago,  in  1955,  when  only  29  per- 
cent went  on  to  college. 

None  of  us  would  begrudge  the  scholar- 
sliips  and  loans  that  assist  the  greater  part 
of  our  college  students  to  further  their  edu- 
cation. They  will  contribute  to  our  society 
far  more,  during  their  lives,  than  we  now 
contribute  to  them. 

But  surely  there  is  an  element  of  unfair- 
ness here  to  millions  of  young  Americans. 
The  graduating  high  school  senior  of  10  years 
ago—whose  opportunities  for  higher  educa- 
tion were  f.ir  more  restricted  than  those  his 
ta.xes  help  m.ike  available  to  the  students  of 
today — is  still  only  27  or  28,  a  young  man  In 
the  prime  of  his  life,  with  over  30  years  of 
productive  life  and  work  ahead.  If  that 
young  man,  for  financial  reasons,  went  to 
work  Instead  of  to  college  at  the  age  of  18, 
there  is  little  chance  that  he  will  ever  get 
a  college  educatton.  Yet  giving  him  a  college 
education  now  would  add  o.^.  much  to  our 
national  wealth,  and  to  his  individual  and 
and  family  welfare,  as  would  aiding  many 
present  high  school  seniors. 

A  second  major  problem  we  now  face  is 
a  mismatch  between  available  Jobs  and  peo- 
ple without  work.  The  greatest  demand 
for  new  workers,  now  and  for  the  next  10 
years,  will  be  In  the  professional,  technical, 
a:;d  highly  skilled  fields — in  which  employ- 
ment will  grow  by  two-thirds  In  the  next  10 
y?ars  as  contrasted  with  a  one-fourth  growth 
of  jobs  In  the  economy  as  a  whole.  The 
greater  bulk  of  our  unemployed,  by  contrast, 
are  those  with  the  least  education,  the  least 
traiiiuig.  the  lowest  skills.  We  have  tried — 
with  longer  training  programs,  and  remedial 
academic  instruction — to  train  our  present 
unemployed  for  these  highly  skilled  Jobs. 
But  too  often,  their  initial  level  of  education 
or  training  Is  too  low  to  allow  training  them 
for  the  complex  and  difficult  Jobs  which  are 
avriiiable. 

It  would  seem  to  make  better  sense  to  up- 
grade all  of  our  workers — to  give  those  now 
employed  a  chance  to  move  up  on  the  occu- 
pational ladder,  opening  up  Jobs  at  levels 
of  skill  which  would  be  more  easily  reached 
by  the  presently  unemployed.  But  Govern- 
ment Job-training  programs  are  primarily 
directed,  not  at  those  now  working,  but  at 
the  unemployed;  we  have  not  yet  done  more 
than  respond  to  the  crises  of  the  moment. 

A  third  serious  problem  is  a  critical  short- 
age of  workers  In  fields  of  great  public  Inter- 
est. Many  Government  programs,  especially 
at  St.Tte  and  local  levels,  are  without  ade- 
quate trained  staff  to  administer  them:  our 
forel(;n  technical  assistance  programs  are 
similarly  limited  by  personnel  shortages;  we 
are  .so  short  of  lawyers  that  the  poor  are 
usually  without  access  to  the  protections  of 
law;  we  are  short  of  engineering,  technical, 
and  scientific  manpower,  yet  fall  to  make 
full  use  of  what  we  have  because  of  a  short- 
age of  technical  assistant*:  some  hospitals 
in  New  York  City  are  In  danger  of  closing 
because  they  have  so  few  doctors — and  short- 
ages will  become  greater  as  the  doctors  draft 
rises. 

Through  these  examples  runs  one  common 
thread.  Our  society  changes  rapidly;  but 
we  have  not  provided  enough  opportunity  for 
people  to  change  with  it.  We  are  proud,  and 
Justly,  of  the  opportunities  we  offer  to  our 


young  people;  now  as  never  before,  the  lives 
of  most  of  them  are  their  own  to  determine. 
But  what  we  have  tended  to  overlook  Is  that 
most  of  our  people  have,  between  the  ages 
of  15  and  20,  been  forced  to  make  a  choice — 
of  life  and  education  and  career — and  that 
one  choice  has  sharply  limited  later  oppor- 
tunities. 

Your  members,  for  example,  may  become 
foremen — but  how  many,  whatever  their  ap- 
titudes, whatever  insights  they  have  devel- 
oped Into  the  process  of  manufacturing,  will 
ever  become  engineers?  Their  loss  is  a  loss 
for  all  of  us — a  loss  in  available  skills  and 
knowledge  and  economic  growth.  And  it 
Is  a  loss  in  leadership  and  in  spirit  as  well; 
how  many  of  those  who  have  shown  such 
energy  and  talent  In  leading  unions  like  this 
will  have  the  chance  to  furnish  the  same 
kind  of  leadership  In  the  Nation — m  the 
poverty  program  and  the  economic  develop- 
ment program,  in  schools  and  in  city  govern- 
ments? We  know,  from  our  experience  un- 
der the  GI  bill,  that  millions  of  our  young 
men  have  a  potential  for  college  work  which 
Is  not  brought  out  in  the  usual  course  of 
life.  And  that  experience  also  teaches  us 
that  men  in  their  late  twenties,  and  thirties, 
and  even  older,  c^in  return  to  education  and 
do  as  well  or  better  than  younger  students. 

The  price  of  today's  missed  opportunities 
Is  too  high.  The  time  has  come  when  we 
must  open  the  channels  of  opportunity — 
the  chance  for  new  labor  and  new  lives- — 
for  all  our  citizens. 

To  this  end,  I  propose: 

First.  We  should  now  begin  to  study  ways 
In  which  workers  presently  in  the  labor  force 
could  be  assisted  and  encouraged  to  resume 
their  education,  continuing  through  college. 
Such  a  policy  would  require  new  methods  of 
financial  support  for  students.  Most  workers 
have  families,  and  have  assumed  mortgages 
and  other  financial  commitments  on  their 
behalf;  to  return  to  school,  they  would  need 
income  close  to  that  they  are  now  receiving 
throughout  their  study  period. 

Income  adequate  to  the  mature  student's 
needs  could  be  assured  In  a  variety  of  ways. 
Including  scholarships  and  loans.  Provision 
could  be  made  in  undergraduate  scholar- 
ships— as  It  now  Is  In  certain  specialized 
fellowship  programs — for  adjusting  payments 
to  the  number  of  the  students'  departments. 

Special  efforts  might  be  made  to  accom- 
modate education  loan  repayment  schedules 
to  mortgage  and  other  debt  assumed  by  the 
worker  In  the  normal  course  of  life.  A  loan 
Insurance  program,  for  example,  might  per- 
suade lenders  to  put  off  asking  for  repay- 
ment. Labor  unions  might  consider  making 
their  pension  funds  available  for  student 
loans  as  they  make  them  available  for  hous- 
ing, especially  if  the  loans  were  insured 
ag-^lnst  default  by  the  Federal  Government. 

A  program  of  thus  extending  opportunities 
for  higher  education  might  well  be  directed, 
at  least  in  part,  to  meeting  our  urgent  needs 
for  public  service  workers.  For  example,  the 
Naval  Reserve  officers'  training  cotirse  now 
pays  students  full  tuition,  room,  board,  and 
incidental  expenses  in  return  for  4  years' 
guaranteed  service  after  graduation.  We 
might  extend  scholarships  to  older  students 
on  a  similar  basis — perhaps  requiring  3  or  4 
years'  work  in  Appolachia  or  Harlem,  or  in 
technical  assistance  abroad,  in  return 

But  probably  the  Federal  Government's 
greatest  contribution  could  be  a  stimulant 
and  catalyst  for  action.  Colleges  could  be  en- 
couraged, under  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  to  develop  special  accelerated  pro- 
grams for  the  returning  student,  as  they  did 
for  veterans  under  the  GI  bill.  Efforts  sim- 
ilar to  the  antldropout  campaign  of  1962 
might  make  many  workers  aware  of  their 
opportunities  for  the  first  time — and  en- 
courage them  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  offered. 

Second.  State  and  local  educational  sys- 
tems should  engage  In  similar  studies  of  ways 
to  further  the  education  of  adults  who  wish 


to  return  to  school.  Only  about  13  percent 
of  all  advilt-educatlon  classes  are  now  given 
in  academic  high  school  subjects,  and  less 
than  2  percent  are  given  In  advanced  aca- 
demic subjects  But  many  who  may  wish  to 
contKiue  tiieir  education  would  require  addi- 
tional high  school  credits;  most  would  prob- 
ably need  speclu;  refresher  courses  to  help 
them  back  onto  the  academic  path  Imagi- 
native preparatory  and  remedial  classes  are 
essential  to  any  effort  to  open  the  way  to 
higher  education. 

Third  Federal  and  State  Job-training  pro- 
grams should  ije  mtide  available,  as  resources 
perm. I,  to  persons  now  employed.  If  there 
i.'^  a  need  for  workers  tn  a  particular  skill,  and 
none  wi:h  ih:it  .•^kill  available,  training  of 
lower  skilled  workers  who  now  are  employed 
will  add  as  much  to  our  economic  growth  as 
will  training  of  perso:;s  not  now  employed; 
the  latter  can  find  the  Jobs  vacated  as  the 
former  move  up  the  ladders  Efforts  should 
be  made  to  regulate  training  programs  so  as 
to  allow  presently  employed  workers  to  retain 
their  present  Jobs  while  training. 

F\)urth  .'\n  expanded  and  more  vital  U.S. 
Employment  Service  could  act  as  a  nation- 
wide clearinghouse  of  Job  and  Job-training 
opportunities  — thus  allovlng  a  worker  who 
wants  to  move  up  to  a  particular  kind  of  work 
or  level  of  skill  to  know  where  that  Job  or 
tr.Tining  can  be  found. 

Fifth.  Any  eliort  to  upgrade  skills  tiirough- 
oi:t  the  economy  will  require  a  close  pi.rrner- 
shlp  of  busine.'s.  labor,  and  government. 
Too  often,  our  present  training  efforts  are 
fragmented  and  diffuse.  In  many  instances, 
for  example,  iiusi'.e:  smcn  are  unaware  of  the 
avaiiability  of  government  grants  for  on-the- 
job  training  programs;  conversely,  govern- 
ment i;.  too  often  unaware  of  exi.<^ting  Job 
opportunities. 

There  are  unions,  such  as  the  Auto  Work- 
ers, which  engage  in  major  le.idership  train- 
ing and  educailonal  ei'orts;  the  techniques 
and  knowledge  you  have  developed  could  be 
a  significant  help  to  any  continuing  educa- 
tion program 

More  fundamentally,  we  should  together 
examine  our  present  adult -education  sys- 
tem and  look  toward  its  improvement — we 
might  experiment,  for  example,  with  bringing 
college  instructors  into  plant  classrooms  lor 
an  hour  or  two  before  or  alter  ijacij  working 
day.  which  might  make  it  far  easier  for  work- 
ers to  gain  college  credits. 

We  should  also  explore  new  teaching  re- 
sources lor  these  programs,  Go\ernment 
and  business  scientists,  to  cite  a  single  ex- 
ample, might  teach  evening  classes  in  their 
own  laboratories. 

Sixth,  li  we  are  to  allow  new  mobility  to 
our  peopls,  we  will  have  to  a£,=,ure  them  that 
rights  they  have  earned — equ.ties  buiit  up 
in  pens. on  funds — are  not  lost.  The  his- 
toric 30-year  retirement  agreement,  with 
rights  vesting  after  10  years.  Just  won  by  The 
UAW  will  enrich  the  later  li\es  of  its  mem- 
bers: and  if  that  agreement  spreads  to  other 
industries,  all  will  benent.  But  Labor  De- 
partment studies  indicate  that  even  a  10-year 
vesting  period  may  significantly  reduce  a 
workers  wiilingness  to  move  as  the  10-yeur 
mark  approaches:  and  his  ability  to  niove 
may  be  seriously  reduced  thereafter  We 
should  now.  therefore,  actively  explore  the 
possibilities  of  progressively  reducint'  the 
vesting  period  and  insuring  transferability 
of  pension  rights. 

This  might  be  done  through  Government 
insurance  programs,  perhaps  in  conjunction 
with  the  social  security  system. 

Seventh,  The  benefits  of  further  education 
and  training  should  not  be  thought  of  as 
only  for  younger  workers.  Your  new  retire- 
ment agreement  will  result  in  many  men 
leaving  the  plant  In  their  late  forties  and 
early  fifties — still  vigorous,  alert,  and  poten- 
tially productive.  We  should  make  every  at- 
tempt to  use  their  full  potential,  particularly 
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n  community  •ervlc*  wort;  perhaps  part- 
ime  training  for  it  could  take  place  during 
ii*  lamt  Mveral  years  before  retirement. 

Th«  foregoing  Is  no  exluiustlve  list.  By 
ta  very  Incompleteness  It  demonstrates  that 
ve  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  beginning 
n  thinking  about  opening  opportunities  for 
ill.  More  thinking  must  begin  now.  For 
he  pace  of  change — in  our  economy,  In  our 
wlltlcs,  in  our  whole  society — can  only 
accelerate. 

Change  Is  chance — which,  as  Pasteur  said, 
favors  the  mind  that  Is  prepared." 

Let  us  now  then  prepare  the  minds  of  all 
>ur  people — and  the  tides  of  chance  and 
shange  will  favor  us  all. 


MES8AOE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presl- 
lent  of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
ilcated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
if  his  secretaries. 
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NTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND 
HEALTH— MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  375) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
ays  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
he  President  of  the  United  States  on 
ntematlonal  education  and  health. 
without  objection.  It  will  be  printed  in 
he  Ricou  without  being  read,  and  ap- 
>roprlately  referred. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
olttee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows : 

To  the  Congreis  of  the  United  States: 

Last  year  the  Congress  by  Its  action 
leclared:  the  Nation's  number  one  task 
B  to  Improve  the  education  and  health  of 
)ur  people. 

Today  I  call  upon  Congress  to  add  a 
rorld  dimension  to  this  task. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  the  International 
iklucatlon  and  Health  Acts  of  1966. 

We  woiild  be  shortsighted  to  confine 
)ur  vision  to  this  Nation's  shorelines. 
rhe  same  rewards  we  count  at  home  vrVl 
tow  from  sharing  In  a  worldwide  effort  to 
Id  mankind  of  the  slavery  of  Ignorance 
md  the  scourge  of  disease. 

We  bear  a  special  role  In  this  liberating 
nlsslon.  Our  resources  will  be  wasted 
a  defending  freedom's  frontiers  if  we 
leglect  the  spirit  that  makes  men  want 
o  be  free. 

Half  a  century  ago.  the  philosopher, 
Vllllam  James,  declared  that  mankind 
aust  seek  "a  moral  equivalent  of  war." 

The  search  continues — more  urgent  to- 
lay  than  ever  before  In  man's  history. 

Ours  Is  the  great  opportunity  to  chal- 
enge  all  nations,  friend  and  foe  alike,  to 
oln  this  battle. 

We  have  made  hopeful  beginnings. 
f  any  of  the  programs  described  in  this 
nessage  have  been  tested  In  practice.  I 
lave  directed  &i£  agencies  of  Oovern- 
oent  to  improve  and  enlarge  the  pro- 
;rams  already  authorized  by  Congress. 

Now  I  am  requesting  Congress  to  give 
lew  purpose  and  new  power  to  our  ef- 
orts  by  declaring  that  programs  to  ad- 
'  ance  education  and  health  are  basic 
luildlng  blocks  to  lasting  peace:  they 
epresent  a  long-term  commitment  in 
he  national  Interest;  the  Department  of 
lealth.  Education,  and  Welfare  is 
harged  with  a  broad  authority  to  help 
trengthen  our  country's  capacity  to 
arry  on  this  noble  adventure. 


I  KDUCATION 

Education  lies  at  the  heart  of  every 
Nation's  hopes  and  purposes.  It  must 
be  at  the  heart  of  our  international  rela- 
tions. 

We  have  long  supported  UNESCO  and 
other  multilateral  and  international 
agencies.  We  propose  to  continue  these 
efforts  with  renewed  vigor. 

Schooled  in  the  grief  of  war.  we  know 
certain  truths  are  self-evident  in  every 
nation  on  this  earth : 

Ideas,  not  armaments,  will  shape  our 
lasting  prospects  for  peace. 

The  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  will 
advance  no  faster  than  the  curriculum 
of  our  classrooms. 

The  knowledge  of  our  citizens  is  one 
treasure  which  grows  only  when  it  is 
shared. 

International  education  cannot  be  the 
work  of  one  country.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility and  promise  of  all  nations.  It 
calls  for  free  exchange  and  full  collabo- 
ration. We  expect  to  receive  as  much  as 
we  give,  to  learn  as  well  as  to  teach. 

Let  this  Nation  play  its  part.  To  this 
end,  I  propx>se  to  strengthen  our  capacity 
for  international  educational  coopera- 
tion; to  stimulate  exchange  with  stu- 
dents and  teachers  of  other  lands;  to 
assist  the  progress  of  education  in  devel- 
oping nations;  to  build  new  bridges  of 
international  imderstanding. 

I.    TO    STBXNOTHEN    OUR   CAPACTTT   FOR    INTEKNA- 
TIONAL    EDUCATIONAI,    COOPERATION 

Our  education  base  in  this  country  is 
strong.  Our  desire  to  work  with  other 
nations  is  great.  But  we  must  review 
and  renew  the  purpose  of  our  programs 
for  International  education.  I  propose 
to: 

1.  Direct  the  Secretary  of  Hesilth, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish 
within  his  Department  a  Center  for  Edu- 
cational Cooperation. 

This  Center  will  be  a  focal  point  for 
leadership  in  international  education. 
While  it  will  not  supplant  other  govern- 
mental agencies  already  conducting  pro- 
grams in  this  field,  it  will  act  as  a  chan- 
nel for  communication  between  our  mis- 
sions abroad  and  the  U.S.  educational 
comin unity;  direct  programs  assigned  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  assist  public  and  private 
agencies  conducting  international  edu- 
cation programs. 

2.  Appoint  a  Coimcil  on  International 
Education. 

Our  commitment  to  international  edu- 
cation must  draw  on  the  wisdom,  exjje- 
rience,  and  energif  of  many  i>eople.  ITiis 
Council,  to  be  composed  of  outstanding 
leaders  of  American  education,  business, 
\&boT,  the  professions,  and  philanthropy, 
will  advise  the  Cent«r  for  Educational 
Cooperation. 

3.  Create  a  Corps  of  Education  Offi- 
cers to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service. 

As  education's  representatives  abroad, 
they  will  give  sharper  direction  to  our 
programs.  Recruited  from  the  ranks  of 
outstanding  educators,  they  will  report 
directly  to  the  Ambassador  when  serving 
in  foreign  missions. 

4.  Stimulate  new  programs  in  inter- 
national studies  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 


No  child  should  grow  to  manhood  in 
America  without  realizing  the  promise 
and  the  peril  of  the  world  beyond  our 
borders.  Progress  in  teaching  about 
world  affairs  must  not  lag  behind  prog- 
ress made  in  other  areas  of  American 
education. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  earmark 
funds  from  title  rv  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  so 
that  our  regional  education  laboratories 
can  enrich  the  International  currlculums 
of  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

5.  Support  programs  of  international 
scope  in  smaller  and  developing  colleges. 

Many  of  our  Nation's  institutions  have 
been  unable  to  share  fully  In  interna- 
tional projects.  By  a  new  program  of 
incentive  grants  administered  through 
HEW  these  institutions  will  be  encour- 
aged to  play  a  more  active  role. 

6.  Strengthen  centers  of  special  com- 
petence in  international  research  and 
training. 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  our  univer- 
sities have  been  a  major  resource  in  car- 
rying on  development  programs  around 
the  world.  We  have  made  heavy  de- 
mands upon  them.  But  we  have  not 
supported  them  adequately. 

I  recommend  to  the  Congress  a  pro- 
gram of  incentive  grants  administered 
by  HEW  for  universities  and  groups  of 
universities — (a)  to  promote  centers  of 
excellence  in  dealing  with  particular 
problems  and  particular  regions  of  the 
world;  (b)  to  develop  administrative 
staff  and  faculties  adequate  to  maintain 
long-term  commitments  to  overseas  ed- 
ucational enterprises. 

In  addition,  I  propose  that  AID  be 
given  authority  to  provide  support  to 
American  research  and  educational  in- 
stitutions, for  increasing  their  capacity 
to  deal  with  programs  of  economic  and 
social  development  abroad. 

II.    TO     STIMULATE     EXCHANGK     WITH     THE    STU- 
DENTS   AND    TEACHERS    OF    OTHER    LANDS 

Only  when  people  know  about — and 
care  about — each  other  will  nations 
learn  to  live  together  in  harmony.  I 
therefore  propose  that  we : 

1.  Encourage  the  growth  of  school-to- 
school  partnerships. 

Through  such  partnerships,  already 
pioneered  on  a  small  scale,  a  U.S.  school 
may  assist  the  brick-and-mortar  con- 
struction of  a  sister  school  in  less  devel- 
oped nations.  The  exchange  can  grow 
to  include  books  and  equipment,  teacher 
and  student  visits. 

To  children,  it  can  bring  deep  under- 
standing and  lasting  friendships. 

I  recommend  a  goal  of  1,000  school-to- 
school  partnerships. 

This  program  will  be  administered  by 
the  Peace  Corps,  in  cooperation  with 
AID,  particularly  its  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance program.  The  chief  cost  will  be 
borne  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  participating  schools. 

2.  Establish  an  Exchange  Peace  Corps. 
Our  Nation  has  no  better  ambassadors 

than  the  young  volunteers  who  serve  in 
46  countries  in  the  Peace  Corps.  I  pro- 
pose that  we  welcome  similar  ambassa- 
dors to  our  shores.  We  need  their  special 
skills  and  understanding,  just  as  they 
need  ours. 
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These  "volunteers  to  America"  will 
teach  their  own  language  and  culture  in 
our  schools  and  colleges.  They  will  serve 
in  community  programs  alongside  VISTA 
volunteers.  As  our  Peace  Corpys  volun- 
teers learn  while  they  serve,  those  com- 
ing to  the  United  States  will  be  helped 
to  gain  training  to  prepare  them  for  fur- 
ther sen'ice  when  they  return  home. 

I  propose  an  initial  goal  of  5,000 
volunteers. 

3.  Establish  an  American  Education 
Placement  Service. 

We  have  in  the  United  States  a  reser- 
voir of  talent  and  good  will  not  yet  fully 
tapped:  school  and  college  teachers  eager 
to  serve  abroad;  professors  and  admin- 
istrators who  are  retired  or  on  sabbatical 
leave ;  Peace  Corps  volunteers  who  desire 
further  foreign  service. 

To  encourage  these  men  and  women 
to  assist  in  the  developing  nations  and 
elsewhere,  I  recommend  that  we  estab- 
lish an  American  Education  Placement 
Service  in  HEW. 

It  will  act  as  an  international  recruit- 
ment bureau  for  American  teachers,  and 
will  provide  supplemental  assistance  for 
those  going  to  areas  of  special  hardship. 

In  time,  I  hope  this  Service  will  lead 
to  the  development  of  a  World  Teacher 
Exchange — in  which  all  nations  may  join 
to  bring  their  classrooms  into  closer  re- 
lationship with  one  another. 

in.   TO    ASSIST    THE    PEOCRESS    OF    EDUCATION    IN 
DEVELOPING    NATIONS 

To  provide  direct  support  for  those 
countries  struggling  to  improve  their  ed- 
ucation standards,  I  propose  that  we — 

1.  Enlarge  AID  programs  of  education 
assistance. 

In  my  message  on  foreign  assistance, 
I  directed  AID  to  make  a  major  effort 
in  programs  of  direct  educational  benefit. 
These  will  emphasize  teacher  training, 
vocational  and  scientific  education,  con- 
struction of  educational  facilities,  spe- 
cialized training  in  the  United  States  for 
foreign  students,  and  help  in  publishing 
badly  needed  textbooks. 

2.  Develop  new  techniques  for  teaching 
basic  education  and  fighting  illiteracy. 

Our  own  research  and  development  in 
the  learning  process  can  be  adapted  to 
fit  the  needs  of  other  countries.  Modern 
technology  and  new  communications 
techniques  have  the  power  to  multiply 
the  resources  available  to  a  school 
sy.stem. 

I  am  calling  on  HEW  to  support  basic 
education  research  of  value  to  the  devel- 
oping natioris. 

I  am  requesting  AID  to  conduct  studies 
and  assist  pilot  projects  for  applying 
technology  to  meet  critical  education 
shortages. 

3.  Expand  U.S.  Summer  Teaching 
Corps. 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment now  administers  programs  for 
American  teachers  and  professors  who 
participate  in  summer  workshops  in  less 
developed  countries.  They  serve  effec- 
tively to  support  teacher  training  in 
these  countries.  They  also  enrich  their 
own  teaching  experience. 

I  propose  this  year  that  AID  double 
the  number  of  U.S.  participants  in  the 
Summer  Teaching  Corps. 

4.  Assist  the  teaching  of  English 
abroad. 


Many  of  the  newer  nations  have  a 
vital  need  to  maintain  English  as  the 
language  of  international  communica- 
tion and  national  development.  We 
must  help  meet  this  demand  even  as  we 
extend  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages 
in  our  own  schools. 

I  have  directed  AID,  supported  by 
other  agencies,  to  intensify  its  efforts 
for  those  countries  which  seek  our  help. 

5.  Establish  binational  educatioiial 
foundations. 

We  have  at  our  disposal  excess  foreign 
currencies  in  a  number  of  developing 
nations.  Where  conditions  are  favor- 
able, I  propose  that  significant  amounts 
of  these  currencies  be  used  to  support 
binational  educational  foundations. 
Governed  by  leading  citizens  from  the 
two  nations,  they  would  have  opportuni- 
ties much  like  those  afforded  major 
foundations  in  the  United  States  to  in- 
vest in  b£isic  educational  development. 

To  the  extent  further  currencies  are 
created  by  our  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities abroad,  I  propose  that  a  por- 
tion be  earmarked  for  educational  uses, 
particularly  to  assist  technical  training 
in  food  production. 

rv.    TO    BUILD     NEW    BRUKiES    OF    INTERNATIONAL 
UN  DERSTANTDINQ 

The  job  of  international  education 
must  extend  beyond  the  classroom. 
Conferences  of  experts  from  many  na- 
tions, the  free  flow  of  books  and  ideas, 
the  exchange  of  works  of  science  and 
imagination  can  enrich  every  citizen.  I 
propose  steps  to: 

1.  Stimulate  conferences  of  leaders 
and  experts. 

I  have  directed  every  department  and 
agency  to  support  a  series  of  seminars 
for  representatives  from  every  discipline 
and  everj'  culture  to  seek  answers  to  the 
common  problems  of  mankind. 

We  are  ready  to  serve  as  host  to  in- 
ternational gatherings.  I  have  there- 
fore called  on  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Attorney  General  to  explore  ways  to 
remove  unnecessary  hindrances  in 
granting  visas  to  guests  invited  from 
abroad. 

2.  Increase  the  flow  of  books  and  other 
educational  material. 

I  recommend  prompt  passage  of  legis- 
lation to  implement  the  Florence  agree- 
ment and  thus  stimulate  the  movement 
of  books  and  other  educational  material 
between  nations.  This  agreement  was 
signed  by  representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Government  in  1959  and  ratified  by  the 
Senate  in  1960.  This  necessary  congres- 
sional action  is  long  overdue  to  elimi- 
nate duties  and  remove  barriers  for  the 
importation  of  educational  materials. 

I  also  recommend  that  Congress  im- 
plement the  Beirut  agreement  to  permit 
duty-free  entry  of  visual  and  auditory 
materials  of  an  educational,  scientific,  or 
cultural  nature. 

Finally,  we  must  encourage  American 
private  enterprise  to  participate  actively 
in  educational  exchange.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  amend  the  U.S.  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948 
to  p)ermit  improvements  in  the  informa- 
tional media  guarantee  program. 

3.  Improve  the  quality  of  U.S.  schools 
and  colleges  abroad. 

We  have  a  potentially  rich  resource 
in  the  American  elementary  and  second- 


ary schools  and  colleges  overseas  as- 
sisted by  the  Department  of  State  and 
AID. 

They  should  be  showcases  for  excel- 
lence in  education. 

They  should  help  make  overseas  serv- 
ice attractive  to  our  own  citizens. 

They  should  provide  close  contact 
with  students  and  teachers  of  the  host 
country. 

I  request  additional  support  to  assist 
those  Institutions  which  meet  these 
standards. 

4.  Create  special  programs  for  future 
leaders  studying  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  some  90,000  foreign  students 
now  enrolled  in  U.S.  institutions.  Many 
of  them  will  someday  play  leading  roles 
In  their  own  countries.  We  must  iden- 
tify and  assist  these  potential  leaders. 

I  recommend  that  HEW  and  AID  pro- 
vide grants  to  enrich  their  educational 
experience  through  special  courses  and 
summer  institutes. 

HEALTH 

The  well-being  of  any  nation  rests 
fundamentally  upon  the  health  of  its 
people. 

If  they  are  cursed  by  disease,  their 
hopes  grow  dim. 

If  they  are  plagued  by  hunger,  even 
the  blessings  of  liberty  give  little  com- 
fort. 

We  have  committed  ourselves  for  many 
years  to  relieving  human  suffering.  To- 
day our  effort  must  keep  pace  with  a 
growing  world  and  with  growing  prob- 
lems. 

Therefore,  I  propose  a  program  to 
create  an  International  Career  Service 
In  Health;  help  meet  health  manpower 
needs  in  developing  nations;  combat 
malnutrition;  control  and  eradicate  dis- 
ease; cooperate  in  worldwide  efforts  to 
deal  with  population  problems. 

I.    CREATE     AN     INTERNATIONAL     CAB£ER     SERVICE 
IN    HEALTH 

The  first  requirement  of  an  interna- 
tional health  program  is  trained  man- 
power. 

I  propose  to : 

1.  Increase  the  supply  of  trained 
Americans. 

I  recommend  a  program  of  Public 
Health  Service  grants  to  our  imiversi- 
ties  and  professional  schools.  Our  first- 
year  goal  will  be  to  increase  by  at  least 
500  the  number  of  graduate  students 
preparing  to  participate  in  internatijnal 
health  activities. 

2.  Establish  a  select  corps  of  Interna- 
tional health  associates. 

The  Public  Health  Service  will  recruit 
young  professionals  in  the  health  dis- 
ciplines to  be  available  for  assignments 
at  home  and  overseas.  Through  service 
with  AID,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  interna- 
tional organizations,  they  will  gain  ex- 
perience as  the  first  step  in  building  ca- 
reers in  international  health. 

I  recommend  recruitment  of  100  out- 
standing young  Americans  to  be  the 
freshman  class  of  international  health 
associates. 

3.  Establish  a  program  of  fellows  In 
International  health. 

I  propose  that  50  special  fellowships  be 
awarded  to  the  best  qualified  young 
Americans  with  previous  experience 
overseas  and  demonstrated  capacity  for 
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leadership.  With  the  help  of  advanced 
tndnlzig.  they  will  prei>flj-e  for  ever  more 
rewarding  service  In  this  challenging 
career. 

4.  Create  an  International  Corps  in 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfsire  to  build 
a  career  service  corps  competent  to  sus- 
tain the  international  health  program.s 
tn  which  this  country  participates. 

n.     TO    HXLP    MXXT    TRX    HXALTH    MANPOWER 
KXSDS    or   DKVXLOPIITO    NATIONS 

In  many  countries,  the  struggle  for 
better  health  is  crippled  by  severe  short- 
ages not  only  of  physicians  but  of  all 
health  workers — nurses,  sanitarians,  lab- 
oratory technicians,  public  health  work- 
ers, health  educators,  hospital  adminis- 
trators, and  others. 

We  must  worlc  for  the  day  when  each 
country  will  be  able  to  train,  in  its  own 
institutions,  the  health  workers  it  needs. 
Meanwhile,  we  must  assist  in  relieving 
critical  manpower  needs.  Toward  these 
ends  I  propoee  to : 

1.  More  than  double  the  present  AID 
program  to  strengthen  medical  and 
health  training  institutions  in  the  de- 
veloping nations. 

Tills  program  supports  construction 
of  teaching  and  laboratory  facilities. 
modernization  of  teaching  materials  and 
methods,  and  assignments  of  American 
faculty  abroad. 

2.  Enable  the  Peace  Corps  to  recruit 
and  provide  more  volunteers  for  service 
in  the  health  manpower  programs  of  the 
devel(H>lng  nations. 

This  will  require  an  expanded  recruit- 
ment effort,  new  programs  of  training, 
and  an  increased  emphasis  on  health, 
m.  TO  COMBAT  MALMxrnunoN 

Last  year,  in  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress. I  emphasized  the  cost  of  malnutri- 
tion to  the  developing  nations.  This  cost 
is  counted  in  stunted  human  and  na- 
tionsil  growth. 

Since  then,  we  have  done  much  to 
combat  hunger.  Today,  our  food-for- 
peace  programs  reach  about  100  million 
people. 

With  our  help,  a  number  of  countries 
have  begun  to  establish  ^If-sustaining 
programs  to  conquer  malnutrition. 
Through  international  organizations — 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
UNICEP,  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion— we  have  added  further  resources 
to  this  struggle. 

But  food  production  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  increasing  demands  of 
expanding  population. 

Where  food  is  scarce,  babies,  young 
children,  and  mothers  are  the  first  af- 
fected. By  1967,  nearly  270  million  of 
the  world's  children  will  suffer  from 
malnutrition.  The  legions  of  the  hungry 
will  grow  imless  mankind  acts  to  meet 
this  peril. 

This  Nation  must  play  a  larger  role 
In  combating  malnutrition,  especially 
among  the  young.   I  propose  to : 

1.  Establish  a  head  start  nutritional 
program  to  increase  the  number  of  in- 
fants, children,  and  mothers  receiving 
adequate  diets  under  the  food-for-peace 
program. 

Our  assistance  currently  reaches  about 
70  million  children.  10  million  of  whom 


are  under  5  years  of  age.  Our  goal  must 
be  to  help  the  developing  nations  start  or 
expand  programs  that  will  reach  150  mil- 
lion children  within  the  next  5  years. 

To  overcome  the  most  serious  nutri- 
tional diseases,  I  have  directed  AID  to 
enlarge  Its  program  for  enriching  milk 
and  other  food-for-peace  commodities 
with  vitamins  and  minerals. 

2.  Provide  training  in  nutrition. 

The  developing  nations  need  trained 
manpower — professional,  technical,  and 
administrative — to  carry  out  effective 
nutrition  programs. 

I  am  requesting  that  Congress  appro- 
priate funds  for  AID  to  support  training 
in  the  United  States  for  nutrition  spe- 
cialists from  the  developing  countries 
and  to  support  training  institutions  that 
have  been  established  in  27  nations. 

3.  Expand  research  on  malnutrition. 
We  need  to  know  much  more  about  the 

effects  of  nutritional  deficiency:  the 
cheapest  and  best  ways  to  apply  tech- 
nological advances;  and  how  to  develop 
new,  rich  sources  of  protein.  I  am  re- 
questing funds  for  AID  to  expand  basic 
and  applied  research  in  these  area.s. 

IV.    TO     CO.VTROI.     AND     ERADICATE     DISEASES 

In  the  rich  nations,  a  healthy  child- 
hood is  the  birthright  of  most  children. 

But  in  the  poor  nations,  children  die 
daily  of  diarrheal  diseases  and  cholera. 
Smallpox,  malaria,  and  yellow  fever — all 
preventable  disease.s — drain  the  health 
of  the  people  and  the  economy  of  the 
nation.  Animal  diseases  destroy  desper- 
ately needed  food. 

To  launch  a  simultaneous  and  con- 
certed attack  upon  the.se  major  infec- 
tious diseases,  I  propose  that  we  initiate 
or  enlarge  programs  to : 

1.  Eradicate  malaria — within  10 
years — from  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
Ethiopia.  Nepal,  Jordan,  the  Philippines, 
Thailand,  India,  Pakistan,  and  Iran. 

The  United  States  assists  15  malaria 
eradication  programs  now  in  progress.  I 
am  requesting  additional  funds  to  ex- 
pand these  programs  and  thus  bring 
freedom  from  this  disease  to  more  than 
800  million  people  in  the  coming  decade. 

We  will  strengthen  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization  as  coordinator  of 
the  hemispheric  attack  on  malaria.  We 
will  support  the  efforts  of  the  World 
Health  Organization. 

2.  Eradicate  smallpox  throughout  the 
world  by  1975. 

Toward  this  goal,  we  will  continue  our 
support  for  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion and  provide  special  AID  support  for 
19  West  African  countries  which  have 
requested  our  assistance. 

3.  Reduce  the  hazard  of  measles. 
Measles,  a  relatively  mild  disease  in 

our  country,  is  virulent  in  others.  It  kills 
many  children.  It  leaves  others  blind, 
deaf,  or  mentally  retarded.  AID  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  have  conducted  a 
successful  pilot  project  in  measles  immu- 
nization in  Upper  Volta.  Since  then, 
nearly  all  the  neighboring  West  African 
countries  have  requested  similar  assist- 
ance. AID  will  expand  its  vaccination 
program  to  help  those  countries  control 
measles  within  the  next  5  years. 

4.  Develop  the  means  to  control  chol- 
era and  diarrheal  diseases  in  developing 
nations. 


Because  cholera  caruiot  yet  be  pre- 
vented, we  must  develop  more  effective 
means  of  control.  Through  our  own 
research,  through  cooperative  programs 
with  Japan,  and  through  continued  as- 
sistance to  the  SEATO  Cholera  Research 
Center  in  East  Pakistan,  we  will  move 
actively  to  curb  the  outbreak  of  this 
dread  disease. 

Diarrheal  disease,  a  major  cause  of 
infant  death  in  the  poor  nations,  is 
transmitted  largely  through  contami- 
nated water.  Working  directly  with 
these  nations  and  with  international 
organizations,  AID  will  expand  world- 
wide programs  to  insure  safe  water 
supplies. 

5.  Control  animal  diseases. 

Control  or  eradication  of  animal  dis- 
eases could  increase  the  meat  supply  by 
more  than  25  percent  in  a  number  of 
developing  nations.  As  many  as  three- 
fourths  of  the  rural  population  suffer 
from  debilitating  diseases  that  originate 
in  animals. 

I  am  requesting  funds  to  support  the 
Pan  American  Health  Organization  in 
developing  and  testing  vaccines  against 
rabies  and  foot  and  mouth  diseases.  In 
addition,  we  will  support  PAHO  as  it 
initiates  and  expands  control  measures 
against  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  several 
Latin  American  countries. 

6.  Expand  United  States-Japan  sci- 
ence cooperation. 

In  1965  we  joined  Japan  in  a  coopera- 
tive science  program  to  combat  some 
of  the  major  diseases  of  Asia — leprosy, 
parasitic  diseases,  tuberculosis,  cholera, 
and  malnutrition.  I  am  requesting  funds 
to  expand  this  important  venture  ad- 
ministered through  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

V.     TO     COOPERATE     IN      WORLDWIDE     EFFORTS    TO 
DEAL    WITH    POPULATION    PROBLEMS 

By  1970,  there  will  be  300  million  more 
people  on  this  earth.  A  reliable  estimate 
shows,  that  at  present  rates  of  growth, 
the  world  population  could  double  by  the 
end  of  the  century.  The  growing  gap- 
between  food  to  eat  and  mouths  to  feed — 
poses  one  of  mankind's  greatest  chal- 
lenges. It  threatens  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  and  the  sanctity  of  the  family. 

We  must  meet  these  problems  in  ways 
that  will  strengthen  free  societies — and 
protect  the  individual  right  to  freedom 
of  choice. 

To  mobilize  our  resources  more  effec- 
tively, I  propose  programs  to: 

1.  Expand  research  in  human  repro- 
duction and  population  dynamics.  We 
are  supporting  research  efforts  through 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  AID,  and  the  World  Health 
Organization.  I  am  requesting  funds  to 
increase  the  pace  and  scope  of  this  effort. 
The  effort  to  he  successful  will  require  a 
full  response  by  our  scientific  community. 

2.  Enlarge  the  training  of  American 
and  foreign  specialists  in  the  population 
field. 

We  are  supporting  training  programs 
and  the  development  of  training  pro- 
grams through  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  AID. 
We  will  expand  these  programs  at  home 
and  abroad. 

3.  Assist  family  plaiming  programs  in 
nations  which  request  such  help. 
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Here  at  home,  we  are  gaining  valuable 
experience  through  new  programs  of 
maternal  £ind  infant  care  as  well  as 
expansion  of  private  and  public  medical 
care  programs. 

Early  last  year  we  made  clear  our 
readiness  to  share  our  knowledge,  skill, 
and  financial  resources  with  the  develop- 
ing nations  requesting  assistance.  We 
»111  expand  this  effort  in  response  to 
the  increasing  number  of  requests  from 
other  countries. 

THE  CHOICE  WE  MOST  MAKE 

We  call  on  rich  nations  and  poor  na- 
tions to  join  with  us — to  help  each  other 
and  to  help  themselves.  This  must  be 
the  first  work  of  the  world  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

For  our  part,  the  programs  in  inter- 
national education  and  health  I  am  rec- 
ommending this  year  will  total  $524  mil- 
lion— $354  million  in  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program;  $103  million  in  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment program;  $11  million  in  the  Peace 
Corps  program;  $56  million  in  the  State 
Department  cultural  and  education  pro- 
gram. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  message  on  for- 
eign assistance  yesterday,  these  pro- 
grams will  be  conducted  in  a  maruier 
consistent  with  our  balance-of-payments 
policy. 

Last  fall,  speaking  to  a  gathering  of 
the  world's  scholars  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  I  said:  "We  can  generate 
growing  light  in  our  universe — or  we  can 
allow  the  darkness  to  gather," 

In  the  few  months  since  then,  44  mil- 
lion more  children  have  come  into  the 
world.  With  them  come  more  hunger — 
and  more  hope. 

Since  that  time  the  gross  national 
product  of  our  Nation  has  passed  the 
$700  billion  mark. 

The  choice  between  light  and  darkness, 
ijetween  health  and  sickness,  between 
knowledge  and  ignorance,  is  not  one  that 
we  can  ignore. 

The  light  we  generate  can  be  the 
brightest  hope  of  history.  It  can  illumi- 
nate the  way  toward  a  better  life  for 
all.  But  the  darkness — if  we  let  it 
gather — can  become  the  final,  terrible 
midnight  of  mankind. 

The  International  Education  and 
Health  Acts  of  1966  present  an  oppor- 
tunity to  begin  a  great  shared  adventure 
with  other  nations. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  swiftly  for 
passage  of  both  measures. 

Our  national  interest  warrants  it. 

The  work  of  peace  demands  it. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  February  2. 1966. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  understand  there  is  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  "International  Education  and 
Health  Acts  of  1966,"  together  with  two 
drafted  bills  on  the  subject  sent  to  the 
Vice  President  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Since 
these  issues  involve  subject  matters  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  both  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  and  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  I  ask  unani- 
nious  consent  that  the  message  be  re- 
ferred to  both  committees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  aimounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1407)  for 
the  relief  of  Frank  E.  Lipp,  with  amend- 
ments, in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate  ■ 

H.R.  3758.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  P. 
Thomas; 

H.R.  4599.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  stained  glass  for  the  Con- 
gregation Emanuel  of   Denver,  Colo.; 

H.R.  5831.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  stained  glass  and  cement 
windows  for  our  Lady  of  the  .\ngels  Semi- 
nary of  Glenmont,  N.Y.; 

H.R.  6728.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Morris 
L.  Kalden; 

H.R.  6729.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vivian 
Cohen  Kalden;  and 

H.R.  8647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Troubadors  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  of  Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

The  message  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1, 
Public  Law  86-420,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Nix  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
McDowell  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Wright  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  Mr. 
Cameron  of  California,  Mr.  Slack  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Gonzalez  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Derwinski  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Springer 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Bell 
of  California  as  members  of  the  U.S.  del- 
egation of  the  Mexico-United  States  In- 
terparliamentary Group  for  the  meeting 
to  be  held  February  9-16.  1966,  at  Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia,  and  San  Francisco, 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1,  Public  Law  372,  84th  Congress, 
as  amended,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey 
as  a  member  of  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  of  California. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated ; 

H.R.  3758.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  F. 
Thomas; 

H.R.  6728.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Morris 
L.  Kalden;  and 

H.R.  6729.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vivian 
Cohn  Kalden;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4599.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  stained  glass  for  the  Con- 
gregation Emanuel  of  Denver,  Colo.; 

HJl.  5831.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  stained  glass  and  cement 
windows  for  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels  Semi- 
nary of  Glenmont,  N.Y.;  and 

H.R.  8647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Troubadors  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  of  Bridge- 
port, Conn.;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated ; 


Statement  or  Rkcxifts  and  ExPSNorrcrwcs, 
Chesapeakx  Si  Potomac  Ttlephone  Co. 
A  letter  from  the  vice  president  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  statement  of  receipts  and  exjjendltures  of 
that  company  for  the  year  1966  (with  an 
accompanying  statement) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  on  Positions  dj  Gbades  OS-16, 
GS-17,  AND  OS-18 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington.  DC,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  positions  In  grades  aS-16, 
GS-17,  and  GS-18,  as  of  December  31,  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  In- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (by  request)  : 

S.  2858.  A  bin  to  amend  section  502  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  relating  to  con- 
struction differential  subsidies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarKs  of  Mr.  Bahtlett  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request)  : 

S.  2859.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  F^lbricht  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  app>ear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 

S.  2860.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  basic  pay  of 
enlisted  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
In  the  lowest  four  pay  grades  with  not  more 
than  2  years  of  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Aixott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT   (by  request) : 

S.  2861.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the 
world  In  their  efforts  toward  Internal  and 
external  security;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  FVlbright  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  GRUENTNG: 

S.  2862.  A  bin  to  release  the  community  of 
Angoon,  Alaska,  from  certain  indebtedness; 
to   the  Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gruenino  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  2863.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  In  order  to  prohibit  tele- 
graph carriers  from  engaging  in  the  offering 
for  sale  and  the  sale  to  the  public  of  flowers 
and  ornamental  plants;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr   MOSS: 

S.  2864.  A  bill  to  assist  the  States  in  pro- 
viding technical  recreation  service  and  ad- 
vice to  private  landowners  and  local  public 
agencies  relating  to  the  management  and 
development  of  areas  for  public  outdoor 
recreation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  be 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Randolph) : 

S.J.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  to  promote 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 


Mcurlty  In  aoutheMt  AxU  and  to  tupple- 
ment  Pabllc  Law  88-«0B;  to  tbe  CommlttM 
on  Foreign  R«Utlona. 

(8«e  the  remATka  of  Mr.  J*vrrs  wben  he 
Introduced  the  above  }otnt  reeolutlon,  which 
afipear  under  •  aepArate  beading. ) 
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title,  and  referred  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Commerce. 


MERCHANT  VESSEL  CXDNSTRUCTION 
CO. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
tttvnnet,  a  bill  to  iunend  section  502 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  re- 
lating to  construction  differential  sub- 
sldleB. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  extend 
for  2  additional  years  to  June  30.  1968. 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  pay  up  to  55-percent  differ- 
ential in  the  construction  of  merchant 
veflMls.  Actually.  It  had  been  my  hope 
that  this  bill,  which  comes  before  the 
Congress  year  after  year,  would  not  have 
to  be  introduced  again  in  1966.  I  had 
hoped  that  Congress  by  now  would  have 
had  before  it  the  statement  of  the  Presi- 
dent's new  maritime  policy  program,  an 
action  which  might  well  have  obviated 
the  necessity  of  Independent  considera- 
tion of  this  proposed  legislation.  For 
scMne  time  the  Congress  has  made  the 
extension  effective  for  1  year  only.  I 
think  it  should  be  for  2  years  at  least. 
Quite  obviously  the  cost  of  building  in 
American  sliipyards  is,  if  anything  in- 
creasing over  the  cost  in  foreign  yards 
so  in  the  next  2  years  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility irtjatsoever  of  U.S.  costs  match- 
ing those  abroad.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  55-percent  differential  Is 
an  upper  ceiling,  representing  the  very 
limit  of  the  subsidy  payments  which  go 
not  to  the  operators  of  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine  fleet  but  to  the  shipyards  from 
which  their  vessels  come. 

It  has  been  a  settled  policy  that  these 
vessels  should  be  built  domestically. 
Costs  are  higher  here.  The  argument 
is  Uiat  it  is  worth  while  to  pay  these 
costs  in  order  to  msdntain  the  shipyard 
industry  in  being.  Contrary  arguments 
have  been  advanced,  especially  in  the 
last  year.  But  no  proposals  have  come 
before  the  Congress  for  changes  in  the 
syttem  we  have  used.  Accordingly.  I 
think  it  would  be  best  for  everyone  If 
the  extension  were  for  2  years  instead 
of  for  half  that  period.  Should  necessity 
arise — which  I  seriously  doubt  it  will — 
it  will  be  as  easy  to  amend  a  2-year 
extension  as  to  seek  a  further  1-year 
extension  next  year.  Finally.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  bill,  it  should  be  emphasized, 
does  not  provide  for  the  payment  of  a 
55-percent  differential  whenever  a  mer- 
ctuint  vessel  eligible  for  that  differential 
is  constructed.  If  the  American  ship- 
yards are  51  percent  higher  in  price 
than  the  foreign  shipyards  used  In  com- 
parison, the  51  percent  Is  the  premium 
which  will  be  paid,  not  55  percent.  Mr. 
President.  I  request  that  the  bill  now 
Introduced  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bath  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

Tt»  bill  (S.  2858)  to  amend  section 
502  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
relatihg  to  construction  differential  sub- 
sidles,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  by 
reqneitt.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 


THE  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF  1966 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

This  legislation  has  been  requested  by 
the  President,  and  I  am  introducing  the 
proposed  legislation  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it.  when  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2859)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Pulbricht.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2859 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentatwes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thU 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1966." 

PART    I 

Chapter  1 — Policy 
Smc.   101.  Section    102    of   the  Foreign   As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  aa  amended,  which  re- 
latee  to  the  statement  of  pwllcy.  Is  amended 
by  Btrtklng  out  In  the  last  sentence  of  the 
seventh  paragraph   the   word   "surplus". 
Chapter  2 — Developm.ent  assistance 
Title  I — Development  Loan  Fund 
Sxc.    102.  Section    202(a)    of    the    Foreign 
Assistance  Act   of   1961,   as   amended,   which 
relates  to  authorization  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,   is   amended   as   follows : 

(a)  Strike  out  the  words  beginning  with 
"$1,200,000,000"  through  the  words  "suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years"  and  substitute  "$1.^0,- 
000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967 
through  1971". 

(b)  Strike  out  "June  30,  1965.  and  June 
30,  1966"  In  the  second  proviso  and  substi- 
tute "June  30.  1967  through  June  30.  1971", 

Title  II — Technical  Cooperation  and 
Development  Grants 
Sec.  103.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  technical  coopera- 
tion and  development  g^rants.  Is  amended  as 
follows  : 

(a)  Section  211.  which  relates  to  general 
authority.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing subsection : 

"(d)  Poinds  made  available  under  section 
213  may  be  used  for  assistance,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  President  may  sjieclfy, 
to  reeearch  and  educational  Institutions  In 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  their  capacity  to  develop  the 
reaourcea  likely  to  be  needed  for  prof^ams 
concerned  with  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  less  developed  countries." 

(b)  Section  212,  which  relates  to  authorl- 
Batlon,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all  after 


"President  for"  and  substituting  "each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1967  through  1971  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  section  211  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary,  which  amounts  are  au- 
thorized to  remain  available  until  expended." 
(c)  Section  214(c),  which  relates  to  au- 
thorization for  American  schools  and  hospi- 
tals abroad.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
after  "this  section,  for"  and  substituting 
"each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  through  1971 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary,  which 
amounts  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended." 

Title  III — Investment  Guaranties 
Sec.  104.  Title   ni  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of   the   Foreign   Assistance   Act   of    1961,   as 
amended,  which  relates  to  Investment  guar- 
anties, Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  221(b),  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authority  for  Investment  guaranties,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1),  strike  out  "$5,000,- 
000,000"   and   substitute   "810,000.000.000". 

(2)  In  the  third  proviso  of  paragraph  (2), 
strike  out  "$300,000,000"  and  "$175,000,000" 
and  substitute  "$425,000,000"  and  "$300,000,- 
000"  resjjectlvely, 

(3)  In  the  fourth  proviso  of  paragraph  (2) , 
strike  out  "1967"  and  substitute  "1973". 

(b)  Section  224(c),  which  relates  to  hous- 
ing projects  In  Latin  American  countries,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1967"  In  the  final 
proviso  and  substituting  "1971". 

Title  IV — Surveys  of  Investment 
Opportunities 

Sec.  105.  Section  232  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  authorization  for  surveys  of  Investment 
opportunities.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
after  "President  for"  and  substituting  "each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1967  through  1971  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary,  which  amounts  are  au- 
thorized to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Title  VI — Alliance  for  Progress 
Sec.    106.  Title    VI    of   chapter   2   of   part 
I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  251(b),  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authority.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "Funds  made 
available  under  this  title  which  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  used  for  loans  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  section  211(d)." 

(b)  Section  252,  which  relates  to  authori- 
zation. Is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Strike  out  In  the  first  sentence  the 
words  beginning  with  "use  beginning"  the 
flrft  time  they  appear  through  the  words 
"year  1966"  and  substitute  "each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1967  through  1971,  $850,000,000, 
which  amounts  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended  and  which,  except 
for  $100,000,000  In  each  such  fiscal  year". 

(3)    Strike  out  the  penultimate  sentence. 

(3)  Strike  out  In  the  final  sentence  the 
words  "June  30.  1965  and  June  30.  1966" 
and  substitute  "June  30,  1967  through  .June 
30,  1971". 

Title  VIII — Southeast  Asia  Multilateral  and 
Regional  Programs 

Sec.  107.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  title 
as  follows: 

"Title  VIII — Southeast  Asia  Multilateral  and 
Regional  Programs 

"Sec.  271.  General  Provisions,  (ai  The 
acceleration  of  social  and  economic  progress 
In  southeast  Asia  Is  Important  to  the 
achievement  of  the  United  States  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  peace  and  stability  in 
that  area.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
this  objective  would  be  served  by  an  ex- 
panded effort  by  the  countries  of  south- 
east Asia  and  other  Interested  countries  ic 
cooperative    programs    for    social    and   eco- 
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nomlc  development  of  the  region,  employing 
both  multUateral  and  bilateral  channels  of 
assistance. 

"(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish assistance,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  determine.  In  order  to  pro- 
mote social  and  economic  development  and 
stability  In  southeast  Asia  through  multi- 
lateral Institutions  and  programs  and  proj- 
ects serving  regional  development  purpoeee. 
Such  Institutions,  programs  and  projects 
may  Include  but  are  not  limited  to  special 
funds  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  con- 
sortia organized  for  particular  programs  and 
projects,  and  regional  arrangements  such  as 
the  Mekong  development  program. 

"Sec.  272.  Special  Provisions,  (a)  In  pro- 
viding assistance  to  further  the  piu-posee  ol 
this  title  the  President  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count: 

"(1)  Initiatives  In  the  field  of  social  and 
economic  development  by  Asian  peoples  and 
Institutions; 

"(2 1  regional  economic  cooperation  and 
Integration  In  southeast  Asia; 

"(3)  the  extent  of  participation  by  othei 
potential  donor  countries; 

"(4)  the  degree  of  peaceful  cooperation 
among  the  countries  of  southeast  Asia  to- 
ward the  solution  of  common  problems;  and 

"(5)  the  ability  of  multilateral  Institu- 
tions or  other  administering  authorities  to 
carry  out  projects  and  programs  effectively, 
efficiently  and  economically. 

"(b)  In  the  event  that  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act  are  used  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  or  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  In  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  such  funds  may  be 
used  without  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
this  or  any  other  Act, 

"Sec  273.  Authorization.  There  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  In  addi- 
tion to  other  funds  available  for  such  pur- 
poses, for  use  beginning  In  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1967  through  1971,  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary,  which  amounts  are  au- 
thorized to  remain  available  until  expended," 

Chapter  3 — International  organizations  and 
programs 

Sec  108.  Chapter  3  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  International  organizations  and 
programs,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  301(a),  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authority.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  words  "by  such  organizations"  the  words 
".  and  In  the  case  of  the  Indus  Basin  De- 
velopment Fund  administered  by  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment to  make  grants  and  loans  payable 
as  to  principal  and  Interest  In  United  States 
dollars  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  201(d),". 

(b)  Section  301(b),  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authority,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"United  Nations  Expanded  F>rogram  of  Tech- 
nical Assistance  and  the  United  Nations  Spe- 
cial Fund"  and  substituting  "United  Na- 
tions Development  Program". 

(c)  Section  302.  which  relates  to  authori- 
zation. Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  302.  Authorization,  (a)  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  grants  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  in  addition  to  funds 
available  under  any  other  Act  for  such  pur- 
poses, for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967 
through  1971  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

"(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  loans  for 
Indus  Basin  Development  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter.  In  addition  to  funds 
available  under  this  or  any  other  Act  for  such 
purposes,  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year 
1968.851,220,000. 

"(c)  None  of  the  funds  available  to  carry 
out  this  chapter  shall  be  contributed  to  any 


International  organization  or  to  any  foreign 
government  or  agency  thereof  to  pay  the  costs 
of  developing  or  operating  any  volunteer 
program  of  such  organization,  government,  or 
agency  relating  to  the  selection,  training,  and 
programing  of  volunteer  manpower." 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  assistance 
Sec.   109.  Section   402   of   the  Foreign   As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  authorization  for  suppmrtlng  assist- 
ance, Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  402,  Authorization.  There  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter 
for  use  beginning  In  the  fiscal  year  1966 
8684.200,000,  and  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1967  through  1971  $200,000,000.  which 
amounts  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended.  In  addition,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  use  In  Vietnam  In  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1967  through  1971  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary,  which  imaounts  are  au- 
thorized to  remain  available  until  expended. 
Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion for  use  In  Vietnam  shall  be  available  for 
transfer  for  expenses  authorized  by  section 
637(a)  of  this  Act  and  Incurred  In  connection 
with  programs  in  Vietnam." 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  fund 
Sec.  110.  Section   451    of   the  Foreign   As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates   to   contingency   fund.    Is    amended    as 
follows: 

(a)  In  subsection  (a)  Insert  after  "not  to 
exceed  $50,000,000"  the  words  "and  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1967  through  1971,  $150,- 
000,000". 

(b)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  the  second 
sentence. 

(c)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  "the  first 
sentence  of". 

part  m 
Chapter  1 — General  provisions 
Sec.  201.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign  Assistance   Act   of    1961,    as   amended, 
which  relates  to  general  provisions.  Is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(a)  Section  608(a),  which  relates  to  ad- 
vance acquisition  of  property.  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(Including  personnel  costs)"  after 
the  word  "costs"  the  first  time  It  appears  In 
the  first  sentence. 

(b)  Section  620(1),  which  relates  to  a  pro- 
hibition against  furnishing  asslf  tance  to  cer- 
tain countries,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  President  shall  consider  denying 
assistance  luider  this  Act  to  tht-  government 
of  any  less  developed  country  which,  after 
December  31,  1966,  has  failed  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  President  to  institute  the 
Investment  guaranty  program  under  sec- 
tion 221(b)(1)  of  this  Act,  providing  pro- 
tection against  the  specific  risks  of  incon- 
vertibility under  subparagraph  (A),  and  ex- 
propriation or  confiscation  under  subpara- 
graph  (B».  of  such  section  221(b)(1)," 

Chapter  2 — Administrative  provisions 
Sec  202.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign   Assistance    Act    of    1961,    as    amended, 
which    relates   to   administrative    provisions. 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  622(b),  which  relates  to  co- 
ordination with  foreign  policy.  Is  amended  by 
striking  all  after  "assistance  (Including"  and 
substituting  "civic  action)  or  sales  programs 
and  economic  assistance  are  fully  coordi- 
nated, and  his  comments  shall  accompany 
such  recommendations." 

(b)  Section  622(c),  which  relates  to  co- 
ordination with  foreign  policy.  Is  amended 
by  striking  all  after  "general  direction  of" 
and  substituting  "economic  assistance  and 
military  assistance  and  sales  programs.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  determining 
whether  there  shall  be  a  military  assistance 
(Including  civic  action)  or  sales  program  for 
a  country  and  the  value  thereof,  to  the  end 


that  such  programs  are  effectively  Integrated 
l)oth  at  home  and  abroad  and  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  Is  best  served  there- 
by," 

(c)  Section  634(d),  which  relates  to  re- 
ports and  Information,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  preceding  the  first  sen- 
tence the  following:  "In  presenting  requests 
to  the  Congress  for  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1968  through  1971  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams under  this  Act,  the  President  shall 
also  present  the  program  to  be  carried  out 
with  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  respec- 
tive fiscal  year  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate,  if  requested  to  do 
so  by  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  and 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, If  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Speaker." 

(d)  Section  635(h),  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authorities.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(except  development  loans)"  after  "II,  V, 
and  VI". 

(e)  Section  637(a),  which  relates  to  ad- 
ministrative expenses.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  from  "the  flscai  year" 
through  "$54,240,000"  and  substituting  "each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1967  through  1971  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary". 

(f)  Section  644(1),  which  relates  to  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities.  Ls  deleted. 


INCREASED  PAY  OF  CERTAIN  EN- 
USTED  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  increase  the  basic  pay  of  enlisted 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  in 
the  lowest  four  pay  grades  with  no  more 
than  2  years  of  service. 

Mr,  President,  I  have  been  disturbed 
for  several  years  at  the  way  In  which 
we  shortchange  the  lowest  grades  of  en- 
listed personnel.  Recent  military  pay 
changes  have  not  corrected  the  inequity 
which  I  feel  exists  in  the  pay  structure, 
and  the  bill  which  I  introduce  today 
would  be  at  least  a  start  in  the  right 
dii-ection, 

T(X)  many  of  our  young  servicemen  find 
it  necessary  to  moonlight  in  order  to 
supplement  their  pay  and  those  who  do 
not  do  so,  often  find  themselves  in  the 
clutches  of  the  loan  shark.  Being  away 
from  their  families  during  their  off-duty 
hours  or  being  hounded  by  creditors 
makes  these  young  men  look  forward  to 
nothing  so  much  as  the  day  they  can 
leave  military  service.  Hence,  these  in- 
equities must  be  corrected  if  we  hope  to 
maintain  the  trained  reserve  military 
force  so  necessary  in  these  critical  times. 

My  proposal  would  increase  the  pay  of 
the  three  lowest  grades,  E-1,  E-2.  and 
E-3,  by  an  immediate  10  percent.  In 
addition,  the  lowest  four  grades  would 
receive  a  5-percent  raise  at  the  end  of 
1  year  of  service.  This  area,  the  lowest 
enlisted  ranks  in  their  first  2  years  of 
service,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  in 
need  of  revision,  and  the  measure  I  in- 
troduce is  confined  to  that. 

By  way  of  illustration,  E-1  service  per- 
sonnel with  less  thaji  2  years  of  serv- 
ice receive  base  pa:  of  $93,90  per  month. 
The  bill  I  propose  would  increase  the 
pay  of  that  grade  to  $103  30  per  month 
for  1  year  or  less  of  service,  and  to 
$108,45  for  the  second  year  of  service. 

In  terms  of  total  pay  and  allowances, 
an  E-1  with  two  dependents,  after  1 
year  of   service,   receives   $2,525.50   per 
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year.  ICy  prc^xMal  would  Increue  this 
tot2,700.10.  An  E-3  with  three  depend- 
ents, after  1  year  of  service,  presently 
recelyes  $3.076J0,  Including  allowances. 
This  would  increase  to  $3,295.90  under 
my  proposal. 

A  comparison  of  the  present  and  pro- 
posed scales  of  basic  pay  Is  as  follows: 
Pntent  acaU 


Mr.  President,  X  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  blU  may  lie  on  the  desk 
through  Friday  afternoon  In  order  that 
luch  other  Members  of  the  Senate  as 
may  wish  to  be  eosponsors  may  do  so. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
■rill  be  reeeiTed  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
Mill  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  bill  (S.  2860)  to  Increase  the  basic 
C»y  of  enlisted  members  of  the  uniformed 
•ervlces  in  the  lowest  four  pay  grades 
^th  not  more  than  2  years  of  service. 
ntroduced  by  Mr.  Allott,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  cm  Armed  Services. 


MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  AND  SALES 
ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  PDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
Brenee,  a  bill  to  promote  foreign  policy, 
Kcnrlty.  and  general  welfare  of  the 
Dnlted  States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the 
ivorld  in  their  efforts  toward  Internal 
knd  external  security. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
luested  by  the  President,  and  I  am  Intro- 
ludng  it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
ipeciflc  bUl  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  opl?ose 
ills  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
itents  to  it,  when  the  matter  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
ilons. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
nay  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
90lnt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
viU  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
irill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  2861)  to  promote  the  for- 
dgn  poUcy.  security  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States  by  assisting 
Moples  of  the  world  in  their  efforts  to- 
vard  internal  and  external  security,  in- 
xoduoed  by  Mr.  Fulbright,  by  request, 
ras  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 


ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S  2861 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Military  Asfilst- 
anc«  and  Sales  Act  of  1966". 

CHAPTKS      1 rOREION     POLICY     OBJECTIVES,     CO- 

ORDLNATION.  AND  DETTNITIONS 

Sbction  1.  PoRriCN  Policy  Objxcttves. — 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  reafllnns 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  achieve 
International  i>eace  and  security  through 
the  United  Nations  so  that  armed  force  shall 
not  be  used  except  for  individual  or  collec- 
tive self-defense.  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  the  effort*  of  the  United  States  and 
other  friendly  cotintrles  to  promote  peace  and 
security  continue  to  require  measures  of 
support  bcised  upon  the  principle  of  effec- 
tive self-help  and  mutual  aid. 

The  Congress  recognizes  that  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  the  security  of  the  United 
States  are  endangered  so  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Communist  China  continue  by 
threat  of  military  action,  by  use  of  ewDnomlc 
pressure,  and  by  Internal  subversion  or  other 
means,  to  attempt  to  bring  under  their  domi- 
nation peoples  now  free  and  Independent, 
and  continue  to  deny  the  rights  of  freedom 
and  self-government  to  peoples  and  coun- 
tries once  free  but  now  subject  to  such  doml- 
oation. 

It  Is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
authorize  measures  In  the  common  defense 
against  Internal  and  external  aggression,  In- 
cluding the  furnishing  of  tnllltary  assistance, 
upon  request,  to  friendly  foreign  countries 
and  International  organizations  of  such  na- 
ttire  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  United 
States  deems  advisable  and  as  may  be  effec- 
tively used  by  free  countries  and  peoples  to 
help  them  maintain  their  freedom.  Assist- 
ance shall  be  based  up>on  sound  plans  and 
programs,  be  responsive  to  the  efforts  of  the 
recipient  countries  to  mobilize  their  own  re- 
sources and  help  themselves,  and  be  cog- 
nizant of  the  external  and  Internal  prec- 
Burea  which  hamper  their  growth. 

In  furnishing  mUltary  assistance  it  re- 
mains the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue to  exert  maximum  efforts  to  achieve 
universal  control  of  weapons  of  mass-destruc- 
tion and  universal  regulation  and  reduction 
of  armaments,  Including  armed  forces,  under 
adequate  safeguards  to  protect  complying 
countries  against  violation  and  evasion. 

The  Congress  reaffirms  its  belief  In  the 
importance  of  regional  organizations  of  free 
people  for  collective  defense,  such  as  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization,  the  Central 
Treaty  Organization,  and  others.  The  Con- 
gress hopes  that  such  organizations  may  be 
strengthened  and  broadened,  and  their  pro- 
grams of  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation 
made  more  effective  In  the  protection  of  the 
Independence  and  security  of  free  peoples. 
In  the  development  of  their  economic  and 
social  well-being,  and  in  the  safeguarding 
of  their  basic  rights  and  liberties.  The  Con- 
gren  welcomes.  In  particular,  steps  which 
have  been  taken  to  integrate  and  coordi- 
nate procurement,  research,  development, 
production,  and  logistics  support  of  defense 
{jrtlcles  by  the  members  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization. 

It  U  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  an  Im- 
portant contribution  toward  peace  would  be 
made  by  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
American  military  force  under  the  control  of 
the  Organization  of  the  American  States  for 
peacekeeping  missions  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Similar  forces  in  other  areas  should 
be  encouraged  where  appropriate. 

In  enacUng  this  legislation,  it  is  there- 
fore the  Intention  of  Congrees  to  promote 


the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  foreign  pel- 
icy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  by  fostering  an  Improved  ell- 
mate  of  political  Independence  and  Individ- 
ual liberty,  Improving  the  ability  of  friendly 
countries  and  International  organizations  to 
deter  or  If  necessary  defeat  aggression,  fa- 
cilitating arrangements  for  Individual  and 
collective  security,  assisting  friendly  coun- 
tries to  maintain  Internal  security,  and  creat- 
ing an  environment  of  security  and  orderly 
change  In  developing  friendly  countries 
through  civic  action  and  other  programs 
essential  to  their  more  rapid  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  progress.  The  Congress 
urges  that  all  other  countries  able  to  con- 
tribute Join  In  the  common  undertaking  to 
meet  these  goals. 

Sec  2,  Coordination  With  Foreign  Pol- 
icy.—  I  a)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  Infringe  upon  the  powers  or 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(b|  The  President  shall  prescribe  appro 
p-iate  procedures  to  assure  coordination 
among  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  each  country,  tmder  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Diplomatic  Mission.  The  Chief  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Mission  shall  make  sure  that  recom- 
mendations of  such  representatlve.s  pertain- 
ing to  mUltary  assistance  (including  civic 
action)  or  sales  programs  and  economic  as- 
sistance are  fully  coordinated,  and  his  com- 
ments shall  accompany  such  recommenda- 
tions. 

( c »  Under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  continuous  supervision  and  general 
direction  of  economic  assistance  and  mili- 
tary assistance  and  sales  programs.  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  determining  whether 
there  shall  be  a  military  assistance  (includ- 
ing civic  action)  or  sales  program  for  a 
count-y  and  the  value  thereof,  to  the  end 
that  fuch  programs  are  effectively  integrated 
both  at  home  and  abroad  and  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  Is  best  served 
thereby. 

Sec.  3.  Detinitions. — As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  "Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States" 
means  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force.  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard. 

(b)  "Defense  artlcle"lncludes  any — 

(1)  weapon,  weapons  system,  munition, 
aircraft,  vessel,  boat,  or  other  Implement  of 
war; 

(2)  property.  Installation,  commodity,  ma- 
terial, equipment,  supply,  or  goods  used  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(3)  machinery,  facility,  tool,  material,  sup- 
ply, or  other  Item  necessary  for  the  manu- 
facture, production,  processing,  repair,  servic- 
ing, storage,  construction,  transportation, 
operation,  or  use  of  any  article  llsttd  in  this 
subsection;  and 

(4)  oompKjnent  or  part  of  any  article  listed 
in  this  subsection; 

but  shall  not  Include  merchant  vessels  or. 
as  defined  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  2011  et  seq.),  source 
material,  byproduct  material,  special  nuclear 
material,  or  atomic  weapons. 

(c)  "Defense  information"  Includes  any 
document,  writing,  sketch,  photograph,  plan, 
model,  specification,  design,  prototype,  draw- 
ing, technical  manual,  publication,  or  other 
recorded  or  oral  Information  relating  to  any 
defense  article  or  defense  service,  but  shall 
not  Include  Restricted  Data  as  defined  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  data  removed  from  the  Restricted  Data 
category  under  section  142(d)  of  that  Act. 

(d)  "Defense  service"  includes  packing, 
crating,  handling  transportation,  and  any 
test.  Inspection,  repair,  rehabilitation,  tech- 
nical assistance,  training,  defense  Informa- 
tion, or  other  service  used  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(e)  "Excess  defense  articles"  means  the 
quantity  of  defense  articles  owned  by  the 
United  States  Government  and  not  procured 
In  anticipation  of  military  assistance  or  sales 
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requirements,  or  pursuant  to  a  military  as- 
sistance or  sales  order,  which  Is  In  excess  of 
the  mobilization  reserve  at  the  time  such 
articles  are  dropped  from  Inventory  by  the 
supplying  agency  for  delivery  to  countries 
or  international  organizations  under  this  Act. 

(f)  "Mobilization  reserve"  means  the 
quantity  of  defense  services  determined  to 
be  required,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  support  mobili- 
zation of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  event  of  war  or 
national  emergency. 

(g)  "Officer  or  employee"  means  civilian 
personnel  and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

(h)  "Training"  Includes — 

(1)  formal  or  Informal  Instruction  of  for- 
eign students  In  the  United  States  or  over- 
.seas  by  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States,  contract  technicians,  contractors  (In- 
cluding instruction  at  civilian  Institutions) , 
or  by  correspondence  courses; 

(2)  technical,  educational,  or  Information- 
al publications  and  media  of  all  kinds; 

(3)  training  aid; 

(4)  orientation; 

(5)  training  exercises;  and 

(6)  military  advice  to  foreign  military 
units  and  forces. 

(1)   "Value"  means — 

(1)  with  respect  to  excess  defense  articles, 
the  gross  cost  Incurred  by  the  United  States 
In  repairing,  rehabilitating,  or  modifying 
such  articles; 

(2)  with  respect  to  nonexcess  defense  ar- 
ticles delivered  from  Inventory  to  countries 
or  International  organizations  under  this 
Act,  the  standard  price  In  effect  at  the  time 
such  articles  are  dropped  from  Inventory 
by  the  supplying  agency.  Such  standard 
price  shall  be  the  same  price  (Including  au- 
thorized reduced  prices)  used  for  transfers 
or  sales  of  such  articles  in  or  between  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, or,  where  such  articles  are  not  trans- 
ferred or  sold  In  or  between  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  the  gross  cost 
to  the  United  States  Government  adjusted 
as  appropriate  for  condition  and  market 
value;  and 

(3)  with  respect  to  nonexcess  defense  ar- 
ticles delivered  from  new  procurement  to 
countries  or  International  organizations  un- 
der this  Act.  the  contract  or  production  costs 
of  such  articles. 

(J)  "United  States  Government  Agency" 
Includes  any  agency,  department,  board, 
wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation.  Instru- 
mentality, commission,  or  estabUlshment  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

chapter   2 — MILrrARY  ASSISTANCE 

Title  I — Scope  of  assistance  authorized 
Sec  11.  General  Authority. — The  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  furnish  military  assist- 
ance on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine,  to  any  friendly  country  or 
International  organization,  the  assisting  of 
which  the  President  finds  will  strengthen 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  pro- 
mote world  peace  and  which  Is  otherwise 
eligible  to  receive  such  assistance,  by — 

(a)  acquiring  from  any  source  and  provid- 
ing (by  gn.nt,  loan,  or  any  other  means)  any 
defense  article  or  defense  service; 

(b)  by  making  financial  contributions  to 
multilateral  programs  for  the  acquisition  or 
construcUor  of  facilities  for  collective  de- 
fense; 

(c)  providing  financial  assistance  for  ex- 
penses incident  to  participation  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  regional  or  collective 
defense  organizations;    and 

(d)  assigning  or  detalUng  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  other 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
perform  duties  of  a  non-combatant  nature. 
Including  those  related  to  training  or  advice. 

Sec.  12.  Pttrposis. — Assistance  to  any 
country  shall  be  furnished  solely  for  Internal 
••canity,  for  legitimate  self-defense,  to  permit 


the  recipient  country  to  participate  in 
regional  or  collective  arrangements  or  meas- 
ures consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  or  otherwise  to  fJermit  the  recipient 
country  to  participate  in  collective  measures 
requested  by  the  United  Nations  for  the  ptir- 
pose  of  maintaining  or  restoring  interna- 
tional peace  and  security,  or  for  the  purpote 
of  assisting  foreign  military  forces  in  less 
developed  friendly  countries  (or  the  vol- 
untary efforts  of  personnel  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  In  such 
countries)  to  construct  public  works  and  to 
engage  in  other  activities  helpful  to  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  such 
friendly  countries.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  such  foreign  military  forces  should 
not  be  maintained  or  established  solely  for 
civic  action  activities  and  that  such  civic  ac- 
tion activities  not  significantly  detract  from 
the  capability  of  the  military  forces  to  per- 
form their  mUltary  missions  and  be  co- 
ordinated with  and  form  part  of  the  total 
economic  and  social  development  effort. 

Sec.  13.  General  Conditions  of  Eligibii.- 
rrT. —  (a)  In  addition  to  such  other  provi- 
sions as  the  President  may  require,  no 
defense  articles  shall  be  furnished  on  a  grant 
basis  to  any  country  unless  It  shall  have 
agreed  that: 

( 1 )  It  will  not,  without  the  consent  of  the 
President — 

(A)  permit  any  use  of  such  articles  by  any- 
one not  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  that 
country, 

(B)  transfer,  or  permit  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  of  that  country  to  transfer 
such  articles  by  gift,  sale,  or  otherwise,  or 

(C)  use  or  permit  the  use  of  such  articles 
for  purposes  other  than  those  for  which 
furnished; 

(2)  It  will  maintain  the  security  of  such 
articles,  and  will  provide  substantially  the 
same  degree  of  security  protection  afforded 
such  articles  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment; 

(3)  It  will,  as  the  President  may  require, 
permit  continuous  observation  and  review 
by.  and  furnish  necessary  information  to, 
representatives  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  use  of  such  articles; 
and 

(4)  unless  the  President  consents  to  other 
disposition.  It  will  return  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  such  use  or  dlspkosl- 
tlon  as  the  President  considers  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  United  States,  such  articles 
which  are  no  longer  needed  for  the  purpose 
for  which  furnished. 

(b)  No  defense  articles  shall  be  furnished 
on  a  grant  basis  to  any  country  at  a  cost 
In  excess  of  $3,000,000  In  any  fiscal  year  un- 
less the  President  determines — 

(1)  that  such  country  conforms  to  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations; 

(2)  that  such  defense  articles  will  be 
utilized  by  such  country  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  Its  own  defense  strength,  and  the 
defensive  strength  of  the  free  world:  and 

(3)  that  such  country  Is  taking  all  reason- 
able measures,  consistent  with  Its  political 
and  economic  stability,  which  may  be  needed 
to  develop  its  defense  capacities. 

Title  II — Restrictions  on  assistance 
Sec.  21.  Speciai.  Conditions  or  Eligibil- 
ity. —  (a)(1)  No  assistance  shall  be  fur- 
nished under  this  chapter  to  any  econom- 
ically developed  nation  capable  of  sustain- 
ing Its  own  defense  burden  and  economic 
growth,  except  (A)  to  fulfill  firm  commit- 
ments made  prior  to  July  1,  1963,  or  (B)  ad- 
ditional training  expenses  under  this  chap- 
ter during  each  fiscal  year  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $500,000. 

(2)  The  President  shall  regularly  reduce 
and,  with  such  deliberate  speed  as  orderly 
procedure  and  other  relevant  considerations, 
including  prior  commltmentB.  will  permit, 
shall  terminate  all  further  grants  of  defense 
articles  to  any  country  having  sufficient  re- 


sources to  enable  It,  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
President,  to  maintain  and  equip  Its  own 
military  forces  at  adequate  strength,  with- 
out  undue   burden   to   its   economy. 

(b)  Any  country  which  hereafter  uses  de- 
fense articles  or  defense  services  furnished 
such  country  under  this  Act  or  any  prede- 
cessor foreign  assistance  Act,  In  substantial 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or 
any  agreement  entered  Into  pursuant  to  any 
of  such  Acts  shall  be  immediately  ineligible 
for  further  assistance. 

(c)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  chapter  to  any  country  which  furnishes 
assistance  to  the  present  Government  of 
Cuba  unless  the  President  determines  that 
such  assistance  Is  in  the  natloi;:il  Ir.tert-Et 
of  the  United  States. 

(d)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  furnish 
.afisistance  under  this  chapter  to  any  country 
which  has  failed  to  take  appropriate  steps, 
not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1963— 

I  A)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  Its 
registry  from  transporting  to  Cuba  (other 
than  to  United  States  installations  In 
Cuba  I  — 

(I)  any  Items  of  economic  assistance. 

(II)  any  Items  which  are,  for  the  purposes 
of  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  A&sistAnce 
Control  Act  of  1951.  as  amended,  arms,  am- 
munition and  implements  of  war.  atomic  en- 
ergy materials,  petroleum,  transportation  ma- 
terials of  strategic  value,  or  items  of  primary 
strategic  significance  used  In  the  production 
of  arms,  ammimltlon,  and  Implements  of  war, 
or 

(III)  any  other  equipment,  materials,  or 
commodities,  so  long  as  Cuba  Is  governed  by 
the  Csistro  regime;  and 

(B)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under 
Its  registry  from  transporting  any  equipment, 
materials,  or  commodities  from  Cuba  (other 
than  from  the  United  States  Installations  In 
Cuba)  so  long  as  Cuba  Is  governed  by  the 
Castro  regime. 

(e)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  chapter  to  the  government  of  any  other 
countrj-  which  is  Indebted  to  any  United 
States  citizen  or  p>erBon  for  goods  or  services 
furnished  to  or  ordered  where  (I)  such 
citi2xn  or  person  has  exhausted  available  legal 
remedies,  which  shall  include  arbitration,  or 
(11)  the  debt  is  not  denied  or  contested  by 
such  government,  or  (111)  such  Indebtedness 
arises  under  an  unconditional  guaranty  of 
payment  given  by  such  government,  or  any 
predecessor  government,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, through  any  controlled  entity:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  President  does  not  find  such 
action  contrary  to  the  national  security. 

(f)  TTie  President  shall  suspend  assistance 
under  this  chapter  to  the  government  of  any 
countr.-  when  the  government  of  such  coun- 
try or  any  government  agency  or  subdivision 
within  such  country  on  or  after  January  1, 
1962— 

'  ( A )  has  nationalized  or  expropriated  or 
seized  ownership  or  control  of  property  owned 
by  any  United  States  citizen  or  by  any  cor- 
poration, partnership,  or  association  not  less 
than  50  per  centtmi  beneficially  owned  by 
United  States  citizens,  or 

(B)  has  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or  nullify 
existing  contracts  or  agreements  with  any 
United  States  citizen  or  any  corporation, 
{>artner8hlp,  or  association  not  less  than  50 
per  centum  beneficially  owned  by  United 
States  citizens,  or 

(C)  has  Imposed  or  enforced  discrimina- 
tory taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive 
maintenance  or  op>eratlonal  conditions,  or  has 
taken  other  actions,  which  have  the  effect 
of  nationalizing,  expropriating,  or  otherwise 
seizing  ownership  or  control  of  property  so 
owned. 

and  such  country,  government  agency,  or 
government  subdivision  falls  within  a  rea- 
sonable  time    (not  more   than   six   months 
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After  aueh  ftctlon,  or,  la  the  event  of  a  refer- 
ral to  th«  Toreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mlnlon  of  the  United  Statea  within  such 
period  aa  provided  herein,  not  more  than 
twenty  daya  after  the  report  of  the  Conunls- 
alon  la  raoalvad)  to  take  appropriate  steps, 
which  may  Include  arbitration,  to  discharge 
Ita  obUcatlona  undar  International  law  to- 
ward such  clttaan  cv  entity.  Including  speedy 
compenaatlon  for  such  property  In  convert- 
fble  foreign  exchange,  equivalent  to  the 
full  value  thereof,  as  required  by  interna- 
tional law.  or  falla  to  take  steps  designed  to 
provide  relief  from  such  taxes,  exactions,  or 
condltlona,  aa  the  case  may  be:  and  such  sus- 
peoalon  shall  continue  until  the  President 
la  latlafled  that  appropriate  steps  are  being 
taken. 

Upon  request  of  the  President  (within 
seventy  days  after  such  action  referred  to  in 
subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  or  (C)  of  this  sub- 
section), the  I'orelgn  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States  (estab- 
lished pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1  of  1064.  88  Stat.  1379)  is  hereby  authorized 
to  evaluate  expropriated  property,  deter- 
mining the  full  value  of  any  property  na- 
tionalized, expropriated,  or  seized,  or  sub- 
ject to  discriminatory  or  other  actions  as 
aforeaald,  for  purposes  of  this  subsection  and 
to  render  an  advisory  report  to  the  President 
within  ninety  days  after  such  request.  Un- 
less authorized  by  the  President,  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  publish  Its  advisory  report 
except  to  the  citizen  or  entity  owning  such 
propierly.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amount,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  as  may  be  necessary 
from  time  to  time  to  enable  the  Commission 
to  carry  out  expeditiously  Its  functions  un- 
der this  subsection. 

(g)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  chapter  to  any  country  which  the  Presi- 
dent determines  Is  engaging  in  or  preparing 
for  aggressive  military  efforts  directed 
against — 

( 1 )  the  United  States, 

(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance  under 
this  or  any  other  Act.  or 

(S)  any  cotmtry  to  which  sales  are  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1064, 
until  the  President  determines  that  such 
military  efforts  or  preparations  have  ceased 
and  be  reporta  to  the  Congress  that  he  has 
reoetved  assurances  satlafactory  to  him  that 
■ucta  Diilltary  efforts  or  preparations  will  not 
be  renewed.  This  restriction  may  not  be 
waived  porauaat  to  any  authority  oonUlned 
In  this  Act. 

(h)  The  President  shall  conalder  denying 
iselBta pce  under  this  Act  to  the  government 
of  any  leas  dereloped  country  which,  after 
December  81.  IM6,  haa  failed  to  enter  into 
SB  agreement  wtih  the  Preeldent  to  Institute 
the  Investment  guaranty  program  under  sec- 
tion 2ai(b)  (1)  of  the  Porelgn  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  as  amended,  providing  protection 
kgalnst  the  speciflc  risks  of  inconvertibility 
under  subparagraph  (A),  and  expropriation 
or  oonllaoattoo  under  subparagraph  (B).  of 
raeh  section  aai  (b)  ( 1 ) . 

(i)  In  view  of  the  aggression  of  North 
Tletnam.  the  Preeldent  shall  conalder  deny- 
ing asel stance  under  this  chapter  to  any 
Bountry  which  has  failed  to  Uke  appropriate 
itape.  not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date 
3t  enactment  of  tbe  Poreign  Assistance  Act 
af  190»— 

(A)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its 
regletry  from  transpiartlng  to  North   Vlet- 


(I)  any  items  of  economic  assistance, 

(II)  any  Items  which  are.  for  the  purposes 
Jt  UU*  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  lOSl,  as  amended,  arms,  am- 
iBUnltlOD  and  imptanenta  of  war.  atomic 
mergy  materlala,  petroleum,  transportation 
materials  of  strategic  value,  or  Items  of  pri- 
mary stoateglo  slgnlfleanoe  used  in  the  pro- 
luotloo  ct  arms,  saimunttlon.  and  Imple- 
neau  of  war,  or 


(ill)  any  other  equipment,  materials,  or 
commodities:  and 

(B)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its 
registry  from  transporting  any  equipment, 
materials,  or  commodities  from  North  Viet- 
nam. 

(J)  In  determining  whether  or  not  to  fur- 
nish assistance  under  this  chapter,  consid- 
eration shall  be  given  to  excluding  from  such 
assistance  any  country  which  hereafter 
seizes,  or  Imposes  any  penalty  or  sanction 
against,  any  United  States  fishing  vessel  on 
account  of  Its  fishing  activities  In  Interna- 
tional waters:  The  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  be  applicable  in  any  case  gov- 
erned by  International  agreement  to  which 
the  United  States  Is  a  party. 

8»c.  23.  CotTNTaras  SPECiricAi.LT  Ineligible 
roa  AssisTANcx. — (a)  Except  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  by  the  President  In  the 
interest  of  the  United  States,  no  assistance 
shall  be  furnished  under  this  chapter  to  any 
government  of  Cuba,  until  the  President  de- 
termines that  such  government  has  taken 
appropriate  steps  according  to  International 
law  standards  to  return  to  United  States 
citizens,  and  to  entitles  not  less  than  50  per 
centum  beneficially  owned  by  United  States 
citizens,  or  to  provide  equitable  compensa- 
tion to  such  citizens  and  entitles  for  prop- 
erty taken  from  such  citizens  and  entitles  on 
or  after  January  1.  1959.  by  the  Government 
of  Cuba. 

(b)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  chapter  to  any  Communist  country. 
This  restriction  may  not  be  waived  pursruant 
to  any  authority  contained  In  this  Act  unless 
the  President  finds  and  prompty  reports  to 
Congress  that:  (1)  such  assistance  is  vital 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States:  (2)  the 
recipient  country  is  not  controlled  by  the 
International  Communist  conspiracy;  and 
(3)  such  swslstance  will  further  promote  the 
Independence  of  the  recipient  country  from 
International  communism  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  phrase  "Com- 
munist country"  shall  Include  specifically, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  the  following  coun- 
tries: 

Peoples  Republic  of  Albania, 

Peoples  Republic  of  Bulgaria, 

Peoples  Republic  of  China. 

Ciechoelovak  Socialist  Republic. 

German  Democratic  Republic  (East  Ger- 
many) , 

Estonia, 

Hungarian  Peoples  Republic, 

Latvia. 

Lithuania. 

North  Korean  Peoples  Republic. 

North  Vietnam. 

Outer  Mongolia-Mongolian  Peoples  Repub- 
lic. 

Polish  Peoples  Republic. 

Rumanian  Peoples  Republic. 

Tibet. 

Federal  Peoples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia, 

Cuba,  and 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (in- 
cluding Its   captive   constituent   republics). 

(c)  No  assistance  under  this  chapter  shall 
be  furnished  to  Indonesia  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  the  furnishing  of  such 
assistance  Is  essential  to  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States.  The  Preeldent  shall 
keep  the  Congress  fully  and  currently  In- 
formed of  any  assistance  furnished  to  Indo- 
nesia under  this  chapter. 

Skc.  23.  RxcioNAL  ResTXicnoNS. —  (atd) 
The  value  of  grant  programs  of  defense  arti- 
cles for  American  Republics  in  each  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  •55.000.000.  of  which 
•25.000.000  may  be  used  for  assistance  on  a 
cost-sharing  basis  to  an  Inter-Amerlcan  mili- 
tary force  under  the  control  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States:  Provided,  That  the 
cost  of  defense  articles  supplied  for  use  by 
elemenu  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Peace  Force 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  shall  not  be 
charged  against  the  •65.000.000  limitation 
provided  by  this  subsection. 


12)  Except  (1)  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
fulfill  commitments  made  prior  to  December 
16,  1963,  or  (11)  for  civic  action  assistance,  or 
(ill I  to  the  extent  that  the  President  deter- 
mines, with  respect  to  any  Latin  American 
country,  that  the  furnishing  of  assistance 
under  this  chapter  is  necessary  to  safeguard 
the  security  of  the  United  States  or  to  safe- 
guard the  security  of  a  country  associated 
with  the  United  States  In  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  against  overthrow  of  a  duly  con- 
stituted government,  no  assistance  under 
this  chapter  shall  be  furnished  to  any  Latin 
American  country. 

(3)  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  as- 
sistance shall  be  furnished  under  this  chap- 
ter to  American  Republics  in  accordance 
with  Joint  plans  (Including  Joint  plans  relat- 
ing to  Internal  security  problems)  approved 
by  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

(b)  The  value  of  grant  programs  of  de- 
fense articles  for  African  countries  in  each 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  $25,000,000.  No 
aeslstance  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
chapter  to  any  country  in  Africa  except  for 
Internal  security  requlremente  or  for  civic  ac- 
tion assistance  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines otherwise. 

(c)  Determinations  under  this  section 
shall  be  promptly  reported  to  the  Congress. 
Reporta  on  the  implementation  of  subsection 
(a)(3)  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
semi-annually. 

Sec.  24.  CxBTincATiON  or  Recipient's  Ca- 
pABiLrry. —  (a)  Except  aa  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  no  defense  article 
having  a  value  in  excess  of  $100,000  shall 
hereafter  be  delivered  to  any  country  or  In- 
ternational organization  under  the  authority 
of  this  chapter  unless  the  Chief  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Mission,  upon  the  advice  of  the  chief 
of  the  appropriate  military  assistance  ad- 
visory group  representing  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  defense  articles  used  by  such 
country  or  International  organization,  or  the 
head  of  any  other  group  representing  the 
United  States,  with  respect  to  defense  ar- 
ticles used  by  such  country  or  international 
organization,  has  certified  In  writing  within 
six  months  prior  to  delivery  that  the  country 
or  international  organization  has  the  capa- 
bility to  utilize  effectively  such  article  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

(b)  Defense  articles  included  In  approved 
military  assistance  programs  may  be  deliv- 
ered to  any  country  or  International  organi- 
zation for  which  the  certification  required  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  cannot  be  made 
when  determined  necessary  and  specifically 
approved  in  advance  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
(or,  upon  appropriate  delegation  of  authority 
by  an  Under  Secretary  or  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State)  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (or. 
upon  appropriate  delegation  of  authority  by 
the  Deputy  Secretary  or  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense).  The  Secretary  of  State,  or 
his  delegate,  shall  make  a  complete  report  to 
the  Congress  of  each  determination  and 
approval  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Sec.  25.  COKMINGLIIfO  OF  ASSISTANCE. — The 

President  shall  adopt  regulations  and  estab- 
lish procedures  to  Insure  that  asslstEuice  un- 
der this  chapter  Is  not  used  in  a  manner 
which,  contrary  to  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States,  promotes  or  assista  the  foreign 
aid  projecta  or  activities  of  the  Oonmiunlst- 
bloc    countries. 

CHAPTER    3 SALXS,    BASTES    TRANSACTIONS,    AND 

LEASES 

Sec.  31.  Objkcttvxs. — The  aim  of  this  chap- 
ter Is  to  advance  the  overall  objectives  of  thU 
Act  set  forth  In  section  1  by  facilitating  the 
acquisition  on  a  reimbursable  basis  of  de- 
fense articles  and  defense  services  by  friendly 
countrlee  having  sufficient  wealth  to  main- 
tain, utilize  effectively,  and  equip  their  own 
military  forcee  wholly  or  In  part  without 
grant  assistance.  The  Congrees  urges  that. 
consistent  with  section  1,  treaties  and  other 
international  obligations,  emphasis  be  given 
to  transactions  authorized  by  this  chapt« 
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In  order  to  promote  the  defensive  strength 
of  the  free  world.  The  Congress  further  de- 
clares that.  In  the  administration  of  this 
chapter,  pwjtlclpation  by  private  enterprise 
should  be  encouraged  to  the  maximum  extent 
practical. 

Title  I — Cash  sales 

Sec.  32.  Sales  From  Stock. — (a)  The  Pres- 
ident may  sell  for  United  States  dollars 
defense  articles  from  the  stocks  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  defense  services 
to  any  friendly  country  or  international 
organization  eligible  under  section  11,  with- 
out reimbursement  from  funds  available  for 
use  under  this  Act,  on  terms  of  payment  of 
not  less  than  the  value  thereof  In  advance 
or  within  120  days  after  the  delivery  of  the 
defense  articles  or  the  provision  of  the  de- 
fense services.  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3(1)  (2),  nonexcess  de- 
fense articles  may  be  sold  under  this  sub- 
section at  the  standard  price  in  effect  at 
the  time  such  articles  are  offered  for  sale 
to  the  purchasing  country  or  International 
organization.  For  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section, the  value  of  excess  defense  articles 
shall  not  be  less  than — 

(1)  the  value  specified  In  section  3(1)  (1) 
plus  the  scrap  value,  or 

(2)  the  market  value.  If  ascertainable, 
whichever  is  greater. 

(b)  Paymente  received  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  credited  to  the 
appropriation,  fund,  or  account  funding  the 
cost  of  the  defense  articles  or  defense  serv- 
ices sold,  or  to  any  appropriation,  fund,  or 
account  currently  available  for  the  same 
general  purpose. 

Sec.  33.  Procurement  for  Sale. —  (a)  The 
President  may,  without  requirement  for  any 
charge  to  any  appropriation  or  contract  au- 
thorization otherwise  provided,  enter  Into 
contracts  for  the  procurement  of  defense 
articles  and  defense  services  for  sale  for 
United  States  dollars  to  any  friendly  country 
or  international  organization  eligible  under 
section  11  If  such  country  or  International 
organization — 

( 1 )  provides  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment with  a  dependable  undertaking  which 
win  assiu-e  the  United  States  Government 
against  any  loss  on  the  contracta,  and 

( 2 )  agrees  to  make  funds  available  In  such 
amounta  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  paymenta  required  by 
the  contracts,  and  any  damages  and  coete 
that  may  accrue  from  the  cancellation  of 
such  contracts,  in  advance  of  the  time  such 
paymente,  damages  or  costa  are  due:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  President  may,  when  he  de- 
termines it  to  be  in  the  national  Interest, 
accept  a  dependable  undertaking  to  make 
full  payment  within  120  days  after  delivery  of 
the  defense  articles,  or  the  provision  of  the 
defense  services,  and  appropriations  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Defense  may  be 
used  to  meet  the  paymenta  required  by  the 
contracta  and  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the 
amounta  subsequently  received  from  the 
country  or  International  organization:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  President  may,  when 
he  determines  it  to  be  In  the  national  in- 
terest, enter  into  sales  agreementa  with  pur- 
chasing countries  or  International  organiza- 
tions which  fix  prices  to  be  paid  by  the 
purchasing  countries  or  international  orga- 
nizations for  the  defense  articles  or  defense 
services  ordered.  Funds  available  under  this 
Act  for  financing  credit  sales  shall  bt  used 
to  reimburse  the  applicable  appropriations 
In  the  amounta  required  by  the  contracta 
which  exceed  the  price  so  fixed,  except  that 
Buch  reimbursement  shall  not  be  required 
upon  determination  by  the  President  that 
the  continued  production  of  the  defense 
article  being  sold  Is  advantageous  to  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  Pay- 
mente by  purchasing  countries  or  inter- 
national organizations  which  exceed  the 
amounta  required  by  such  contracts  shall  be 
credited  to  the  account  established  under 
section  43.     To  the  maximum  extent  pos- 


sible, prices  fixed  under  any  such  sales  agree- 
ment shall  be  sufficient  to  relmbvurse  the 
United  States  for  the  cost  of  the  defense 
articles  or  defense  services  ordered.  Tbe 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Congrees 
promptly  a  detailed  report  concerning  any 
fixed-price  sales  agreement  under  which  the 
aggregate  cost  to  the  United  States  exceeds 
the  aggregate  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  pur- 
chasing country  or  international  organiza- 
tion. 

(b)  No  sales  of  unclassified  defense  arH- 
cles  shall  be  made  to  the  government  of  any 
economically  developed  country  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  unless  such  articles 
are  not  generally  available  for  purchase  by 
such  countries  from  commercial  sources  In 
the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
when  he  determines  that  the  waiver  of  such 
provisions  Is  In  the  national  Interest. 

Title  II — Credit  sales  and  gttarantees 
Sec  41.  General  AtrrHORrrT  for  Credft 
Sales. — (a)  The  President  may  use  funds 
available  under  this  Act  to  finance  sales  of 
defense  articles  and  defense  services  to 
friendly  foreign  countries  and  International 
organizations  eligible  under  section  11  on 
such  terms  as  he  may  determine,  including 
the  prices  to  be  paid  by  the  purchasing  coun- 
tries or  international  organizations.  Retm- 
bvu-sement  to  supplying  agencies  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  section  82. 

(b)  In  addition,  when  the  President  de- 
termines It  to  be  In  the  national  interest, 
sales  under  section  32  may  be  made  on  terms 
of  payment  of  not  more  than  three  years 
after  the  delivery  of  the  defense  article  or 
the  provision  of  the  defense  service. 

Sec  42.  Guarantees. — (a)  The  President 
may  guarantee,  Insure,  colnsure,  and  rein- 
sure any  Individual,  corporation,  partnership, 
or  other  association  doing  business  In  the 
United  States  against  political  and  credit 
risks  of  nonpayment  arising  in  connection 
with  sales  financed  by  such  individual,  corpo- 
ration, partnership  or  other  association  of 
defense  articles  and  defense  services  procured 
in  the  United  States  by  friendly  countries 
and  International  organizations  eligible  un- 
der section  11. 

(b)  In  Issuing  guarantees.  Insurance,  coin- 
surance, and  reinsurance,  the  President  may 
enter  Into  contracta  with  exporters.  Insur- 
ance companies,  financial  institutions,  or 
others,  or  groups  thereof,  and  where  appro- 
priate may  employ  any  of  the  same  to  act  as 
agent  in  the  issuance  and  servicing  of  such 
guarantees,  Insurance,  colnsiirance,  and  rein- 
surance, and  the  adjustment  of  claims  eirls- 
Ing  thereunder. 

(c)  Fees  and  premitmia  shall  be  charged 
In  connection  with  such  contracta  of  guar- 
anty insurance,  coinsurance,  and  reinsurance 
( excluding  contracts  with  United  States  Gov- 
ernment agencies ) ,  and  such  fees  and  pre- 
mituns  may  be  utilized  to  meet  liabilities  re- 
sulting from  such  contracta. 

(d)  Obligations  shall  be  recorded  against 
the  funds  available  for  credit  sales  in  an 
amount  not  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
contractual  liability  related  to  any  guarantee, 
insurance,  coinsurance,  and  reinsurance  is- 
sued pursuant  to  this  section,  and  the  funds 
so  obligated  shall  constltuta  a  single  reserve 
for  the  payment  of  claims  under  such  con- 
tracta. Any  guaranteee,  insurance,  coinsur- 
ance, and  reinsurance  Issued  piuiuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  considered  contingent  obliga- 
tions backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Sec.  43.  RxuuuasEMENTS. — (a)  Whenever 
funds  available  under  this  Act  are  used  to 
finance  sales,  repaymenta  in  United  States 
dollars  (Including  dollar  proceeds  derived 
from  the  sale  of  foreign  currency  repay- 
menta). receipta  received  from  the  disposi- 
tion of  evidences  of  Indebtedness,  and  charges 
(Including  fees  and  premiums)  or  Interest 
collected  shall  be  credited  to  a  separate  fund 
account,    and   shall   be   available  until   ex- 


pended solely  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
further  sales  and  guarantees,  including  the 
overhead  costo  thereof. 

(b)  All  asseta  and  obligations  of  the  sepa- 
rate fund  account  established  by  section  508 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  including  proceeds  receivable  by 
that  fund  account  from  previous  sales  trans- 
actions and  unliquidated  balances  of  funds 
available  under  the  Foreign  Aaststance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  heretofore  obligated 
to  finance  sales,  and  such  amounta  of  the 
appropriations  made  available  under  this  Act 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  President,  shall 
be  transferred  to,  and  merged  with,  the  sepa- 
rate fund  account  established  by  section 
43(a). 

Sec.  44.  Foreign  Currencixs. — Sales  fi- 
nanced under  this  title  may  provide  for 
payment  in  foreign  currencies  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  de- 
termines at  the  time  of  each  such  sale  that 
the  existing  or  anticipated  requlremente  for 
such  foreign  currencies  for  payment  of  Unit- 
ed States  obligations  abroad  are  such  that  an 
excess  of  United  States  Government  holdings 
of  any  particular  foreign  currency  is  not  like- 
ly to  result. 

Sec.  45.  Collections. — In  carrying  out  this 
title,  the  President — 

( 1 )  may  acquire  and  dispose  of.  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine, 
any  Instrument  evidencing  Indebtedness,  and 
guarantee  payment  against  any  such  instru- 
ment; and 

(2)  may  collect  or  compromise  any  in- 
debtedness owed  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense by  foreign  countries  or  Intamatlonal 
organizations. 

Title  HI — Barter  transactions 
Sec  51.  General  Authoritt. —  (a)  The 
President  may,  without  reimbursement  from 
funds  available  for  use  under  this  Act.  barter 
defense  articles  which  are  In  tbe  stocks  of  tbe 
Department  of  Defense  or  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Is  authorized  to  procure  un- 
der other  provisions  of  law.  and  defense  serv- 
ices with  any  friendly  country  or  interna- 
tional organization  eligible  under  section  11 
in  exchange  for  other  defense  articles  and 
defense  services  of  approximately  equal  or 
equivalent  value  for  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  President  may,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  82,  also  use  funds  avail- 
able to  carry  out  this  Act  to  acquire  de- 
fense articles  and  defense  services  from  any 
source  and  barter  such  defense  articles  and 
defense  services  with  any  friendly  country 
or  international  organization  eligible  under 
section  11  m  exchange  for  other  defense  arti- 
cles and  defense  services. 

Sec  62.  Disposition  of  Defense  Articuss 
and  Defense  Sexvicbs  Received  in  Ezchancb 
Under  Section  61(b). — Defense  articlee  and 
defense  services  received  by  the  United 
States  Government  from  a  country  or  inter- 
national organization  in  exchange  for  de- 
fense articles  and  defense  services  bartered 
by  the  United  States  Government  under  sec- 
tion 51(b)  may  be  used  to  carry  out  this  Act, 
may  be  sold  (on  cash  or  credit  terms,  includ- 
ing payment  in  foreign  currencies)  to  any 
friendly  country  or  international  organiza- 
tion, or  may  be  transferred  to  any  United 
States  Government  agency  for  stockpiling  or 
other  purposes.  If  such  disposal  or  transfer 
is  made  subject  to  reimbursement,  the  funds 
so  received  shall  be  credited  to  the  appro- 
priation, fund,  or  account  which  funded  tbe 
cost  of  the  defense  articles  or  defense  serv- 
ices bartered  to  the  country  or  international 
organization,  or  to  any  appropriation,  fund, 
or  account  currently  available  for  the  same 
general  puriwses. 

Title  IV— Leases 

Sbc.  61.  liKASxa. — (a)  Tbe  President  may, 
subject  to  section  82,  use  funds  available  to 
carry  out  this  Act  to  acquire  defense  articles 
from  any  source  and  lease  such  defense 
articles,   on  such  terms  and  conditions  of 
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payment  m  be  may  determine,  to  any 
friendly  country  or  lntem*tlon«l  organiza- 
tion eligible  under  lectlon  11. 

(b)  Pmymenta  received  under  thla  section 
•ball  be  credited  to  tbe  appropriation,  fund, 
or  account  funding  tbe  coat  of  tbe  defense 
artlelea  leased,  or  to  any  appropriation.  f\ind, 
or  account  cxirrently  available  for  tbe  same 
general  purpoee. 

Title  V — Oerieral  jrrovisUms 

8bc.  71.  PuKvona. — Defense  articles  and 
dafenaa  aarrlcee  may  be  sold,  bartered,  or 
leaaed  under  this  cbapter  to  eligible  coun- 
trlea  solely  for  tbe  purposes  specified  in  sec- 
tion 13. 

cRAPTxa  4.  riacAL  pmoviaiONS 

Sbc.  81.  Allocations. — Tbe  President  may 
allocate  or  transfer  to  any  United  States  Oov- 
emment  agency  part  of  any  funds  available 
tot  carrying  out  tbe  purposes  of  thla  Act.  In- 
cluding any  advance  to  the  United  States 
Oovemmant  by  any  country  or  international 
organisation,  for  tbe  procurement  of  defense 
articles  and  defense  services.  Such  funds 
•ball  be  available  for  obligation  and  expend - 
Ittire  for  the  purpoaes  for  which  authorized. 
In  accordance  with  authority  granted  in  this 
Act  or  under  authority  governing  the  actlvl- 
tiea  of  the  United  Statee  Oovemment  agen- 
cies to  which  sueb  funds  are  allocated  or 
transferred. 

Sac.  83.  RaiMauiancnrrs. — (a)  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  Act.  reimburse- 
ment shall  be  made  to  any  activity  of  the 
Dspartment  of  Defense  and  to  any  other 
United  States  Oovemment  agency,  from 
fxinda  available  for  use  under  thla  Act  for 
defense  articles  and  defense  services  fur- 
nished to  foreign  countries  and  international 
organizations  by.  or  through,  such  activity 
or  agency  under  this  Act.  Such  reimburse- 
ment shall  be  In  an  amoimt  equal  to  tbe 
value  (as  defined  In  section  3)  of  the  de- 
fense articles  and  defense  services  fumlahed, 
plna  expenses  arlalng  from  or  Incident  to 
oparatlona  under  thla  Act  (other  than  pay 
and  allowances  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forcea).  The  amount  of  such  reimburse- 
ment shall  b«  credited  to  the  ciirrent  appli- 
cable appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  of 
such  activity. 

(b)  Orders  to  a  supplying  agency  under  this 
Act  sbAU  be  baaed  upon  the  beat  eetlmatee  of 
stock  status  and  preralUng  prices;  reimburse- 
manta  to  the  supplying  agency  shall  be  made 
on  tba  bacta  at  the  sto<^  status  and  prices 
datarmtnad  pursuant  to  section  3(1).  Not- 
wlthatanrtlng  tha  fongotng  provisions  of  thU 
aub— cttoa.  the  Saoratary  of  Defense  may 
praaeriba  raculatlona  authorising  reimburae- 
manta  to  the  supplying  agency  baaed  on 
BCfoUatad  prloaa  for  alroran,  veaseU.  plant 
•qulpoMnt,  and  auch  other  major  items  aa  he 
"BAJ  ■P<cUy:  ProoMed.  That  such  articles 
are  aoft  aaoaaa  at  the  time  auch  prices  are  ne- 
•ottatad:  Provided  further.  That  such  prices 
are  nacotlatad  at  the  time  firm  orders  are 
placed  with  tha  supplying  agency. 

8aa  n.  ATrrMoaiBATXoir  Foa  ArraopaxA- 
nosrs. — In  adiiltlon  to  such  amounts  as  may 
be  otliarwlae  authorlaad  to  support  Viet- 
namws  foroaa  and  othar  Pree  World  Porcea 
in  Vtotaam.  there  la  hereby  autborlzed  to  be 
anvoprlatad  to  the  Preaident  to  carry  out 
tha  praeMooa  and  purpoaea  of  this  Act  (ex- 
eludiac  tba  aupport  of  Vletnameee  forces  and 
otlur  Pna  World  Poroaa  in  Vietnam)  not  to 
aioaad  8917.000,000  for  use  beginning  in  the 
aaeal  yaar  1967.  and  tl.OOO.000.000  for  use 
hagltinlag  la  each  of  the  fiscal  year*  1068, 
1M9,  1970,  and  1971.  rsapactlvely,  which 
aaaevntB  ahall  remain   available   until   ex- 


M.  Spbciai,  AnTHoarrr. — (a)  During 
tba  flseal  yaan  19«7,  1968,  1089,  1070.  and 
1971.  tba  Fraaldsat  may.  If  he  determines  it 
to  be  vital  to  the  see\irlty  of  the  United 
Stataa.  ordar  dafanae  artlclee  from  the  atoclLs 
ot  tka  Department  of  Defense  and  defense 
aarrleaa  tor  tha  purpoee  of  thla  Act.  subject 
to  aubaaquent  ralmburaament  therefor  from 


subaequent  appropriations  available  for 
military  assistance.  The  value  of  such  orders 
shall  not  exceed  $300,000,000  during  each 
fiscal  year.  Prompt  notice  of  action  taken 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  given  to  tbe 
Ck>ngress. 

(b)  The  Department  of  Defense  is  au- 
1;horlzed  to  incur,  in  applicable  appropria- 
tione.  obligatloos  In  anticipation  of  reim- 
bursements In  amounts  equivalent  to  such 
orders  under  subsection  i  a  i  of  this  section. 
Appropriations  to  the  President  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  reimburse  the 
applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  account 
for  such  orders  are  hereby  authorized. 

Sec.  86.  LxTTXRS  or  Commftment — In  car- 
rying out  thla  Act  accounts  may  be  estab- 
lished on  the  books  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense (1)  against  which  letters  of  commit- 
ment may  be  issued  which  shall  constitute 
recordable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  moneys  due  or  to  become 
due  under  such  letters  of  commitment  shall 
be  assignable  under  the  Assignment  of  Claims 
Act  of  1940.  tiB  amended  (second  and  third 
paragraphs  of  31  U.S.C.  203  and  41  U.SC.  15). 
and  (2)  from  which  disbursements  may  be 
made  to  recipient  countries  or  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, or  persons  upon  presentation 
of  contracts,  Invoices,  or  other  appropriate 
documentation.  Expenditures  of  funds 
which  have  been  made  available  through  ac- 
counts so  eetabllshed  shall  be  accounted 
for  on  standard  documentation  required  for 
expenditure  of  funds  of  the  United  States 
GOTemment:  Provided.  That  such  expend- 
itures for  defense  articles  and  defense 
eervices  procured  outside  the  United  States 
shall  be  accounted  for  exclusively  on  such 
certification  as  may  be  prescribed  In  regula- 
tions approved  by  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States. 

Sbc.  86.  TRANsrER  Between  Accounts. — 
(a)  Whenever  the  President  determines  It  to 
be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
or  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  made  available  for  any  provision  of 
this  Act  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  may  be  transferred  to,  and 
consolidated  with,  the  funds  made  avail- 
able for  any  other  provision  of  this  Act 
or  that  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  may  be  used  for  any  of  the 
purpoees  for  which  such  funds  may  be  used, 
except  that  the  total  In  the  provision  for  the 
benefit  of  which  the  transfer  Is  made  shall 
not  be  increased  by  more  than  20  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amount  of  funds  made  avail- 
able for  such  provision. 

(b)  The  authority  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion and  In  sections  84  and  92  shall  not  be 
used  to  augment  appropriations  made  avail- 
able for  administrative  expenses  under  this 
Act  or  section  637  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1901.  as  amended,  or  used  otherwise  to 
finance  activities  under  either  Act  which 
normally  would  be  financed  from  appropria- 
tions for  administrative   expenses. 

CRAPTXa    5 GENERAL,    ADMINISTXATrVE.    AND 

MiaCELLANEOtJS    PROVISIONS 

Title  I — Gtneral  provisions 
3mc.  01.  Oenxrai.  AuTHoarriES. —  lai  The 
Preaident  may  make  and  perform  agreements 
and  contracts  with,  or  enter  into  other  trans- 
actions with,  any  individual,  corporation,  or 
other  body  of  persons,  friendly  government 
or  government  agency,  whether  within  or 
without  the  United  States,  and  International 
organizations  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes, 
and  within  the  limitations,  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  duration  of  contract  which  en- 
taila  commitments  for  the  expenditure  of 
funds  under  chapter  3  of  this  Act  shall  be 
for  not  more  than  five  (5)  years  at  any 
time. 

(c)  The  President  may  accept  and  use  In 
furtherance  of  the  purpoees  of  this  Act. 
money,  funds,  property,  and  services  of  any 
kind  made  available  by  gift,  devise,  bequest, 
grant,  or  otherwise  for  such  purposes. 


(d)  Any  officer  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment carrying  out  functions  under  this 
Act  may  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of 
or  procure  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices from,  any  United  States  Government 
agency  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  such 
agency,  or  as  the  President  shall  direct,  and 
funds  allocated  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
to  any  such  agency  may  be  established  In 
separate  transfer  appropriation  accounts  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  92.  Waiver  AtrrHORiTiES. — (a)  The 
President  may  authorize  in  each  fiscal  year 
the  use  of  funds  made  available  for  use  under 
this  Act  and  the  furnishing  of  assistance 
under  section  84  In  a  total  amount  not  to 
exceed  •125.000,000.  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  any  law  relating  to 
receipts  and  credits  accruing  to  the  United 
States,  any  Act  appropriating  funds  for  use 
under  this  Act,  or  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist- 
ance Control  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  In  fur- 
therance of  any  of  the  purposes  of  such  Acts, 
when  he  determines  that  such  authorization 
Is  lmp>ortant  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  Not  more  than  $50,000,000  of  the 
funds  available  under  this  subsection  may  be 
allocated  to  any  one  country  In  any  fiscal 
year;  Provided,  That  this  limitation  shall  not 
apply  to  any  country  which  is  a  victim  of  ac- 
tive communist  or  communist-supported 
aggression.  Each  determination  shall  be  re- 
ported promptly  to  the  Congress. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  It 
to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  functions  authorized  under  this 
Act  may  be  performed  without  regard  to  such 
provisions  of  law  (other  than  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951.  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
1211  et  seq.))  regulating  the  making,  per- 
formance, amendment,  or  modification  of 
contracts  and  the  expenditure  of  funds  of 
the  United  States  Government  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  specify. 

(c)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use 
amounts  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  of  the 
funds  available  under  this  Act  pursuant  to 
his  certification  that  It  Is  Inadvisable  to 
specify  the  nature  of  the  use  of  such  funds. 
which  certification  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
sufficient  voucher  for  such  amounts. 

(d)  The  functions  authorized  under  this 
Act  may  be  performed  without  regard  to  such 
provisions  as  the  President  may  specify  of 
the  Joint  resolution  of  November  4,  1939  (54 
Stat,  4),  as  amended, 

(e)  The  provisions  of  section  955  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  shall  not  apply  to 
prevent  any  person,  including  any  Individual, 
partnership,  corporation,  or  association,  from 
acting  for,  or  participating  in,  any  operation 
or  transaction  arising  under  this  part  or  from 
acquiring  new  obligations  Issued  In  connec- 
tion with  any  operation  or  transaction  aris- 
ing under  this  Act. 

Sec.  03.  Retention  and  Use  or  Deeensi 
Articles — (a)  Any  defense  articles  procured 
to  carry  out  this  Act  may  be  retained  by, 
or  transferred  to,  and  for  the  use  of,  such 
United  States  Govermnent  agency  as  the 
President  may  determine  In  Ueu  of  being  dis- 
posed of  to  a  foreign  country  or  international 
organization,  whenever  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  President  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States  will  be  served  thereby.  Any  defense 
articles  so  retained  may  be  disposed  of  with- 
out regard  to  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
the  dlspoeal  of  property  owned  by  the  United 
States  Government,  when  necessary  to  pre- 
vent spoilage  or  wastage  of  such  defense 
articles  or  to  conserve  the  usefulness  there- 
of. Funds  realized  from  any  transfer  or  dis- 
posal shall  revert  to  the  respective  appro- 
priation, fund,  or  account  used  to  procure 
such  defense  articles  or  to  the  appropriation, 
fund,  or  account  currently  available  for  the 
same  general  purpoee. 

(b)  Funds  realized  by  the  United  States 
Government  from  the  sale,  transfer,  or  dis- 
posal of  defense  articles  returned  to  the 
United  States  Government  by  a  recipient 
country  or  international  organization  as  no 
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longer  needed  for  the  purp>ose  for  which 
furnished  shall  be  credited  to  the  respective 
appropriation,  fund,  or  account  used  to 
procure  such  defense  articles  or  to  the  appro- 
priation, fund,  or  account  currently  available 
for  the  same  general  purpose. 

Sec.  94.  Orderly  Termination  or  Assist- 
ance.— Funds  made  available  under  this  Act 
shall  remain  available  for  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  twelve  months  from  the  date  of 
termination  of  assistance  or  related  activi- 
ties to  or  with  a  foreign  country  or  inter- 
national organization  for  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  winding  up  programs  related 
thereto. 

Sec.  95  Patents  and  Technical  Informa- 
tion.— ( .1 )  Whenever.  In  connection  with 
the  performance  of  functions  under  this 
Act— 

( 1 )  an  invention  or  discovery  covered  by 
a  patent  issued  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  practiced  within  the  United  States 
without  the  authorization  of  the  owner,  or 

(2 1  Information,  which  is  I  A)  protected 
by  law.  und  (B)  held  by  the  United  States 
Government  subject  to  restrictions  Imposed 
by  the  owner.  Is  disclosed  by  the  United 
States  Government  or  any  of  Its  officers,  em- 
ployees, or  agents  In  violation  of  such  re- 
strictions, 

the  exclusive  remedy  of  the  owner,  except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  is 
to  sue  the  United  States  Government  for 
reasonable  and  entire  compensation  for  such 
practice  or  disclosure  In  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  district  In  which 
such  owner  Is  a  resident,  or  in  the  Court  of 
Claims,  within  six  years  after  the  cause  of 
action  arises.  Any  period  during  which  the 
United  States  Government  Is  in  possession 
of  a  written  claim  under  subsection  rb)  of 
this  section  before  mailing  a  notice  of  denial 
of  that  claim  does  not  count  In  computing 
t.'ie  six  years.  In  any  such  suit,  the  United 
States  Government  may  plead  any  defense 
that  may  be  pleaded  by  a  private  person  In 
such  an  action.  A  Government  employee 
shall  have  the  right  to  bring  suit  against  the 
Government  under  this  section  except  where 
he  was  in  a  position  to  order.  Influence,  or 
induce  use  of  the  Invention  by  the  Govern- 
ment. This  section  shall  not  confer  a  right 
of  action  on  any  patentee  or  any  assignee  of 
such  patentee  with  respect  to  any  Invention 
discovered  or  Invented  by  a  person  while  In 
the  employment  or  service  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  invention  was  related  to 
the  official  functions  of  the  employee,  in 
cases  In  which  such  functions  Included  re- 
search and  development,  or  In  the  making  of 
which  Government  time,  materials  or  facili- 
ties were  used. 

(b)  Before  suit  against  the  United  States 
Government  has  been  instituted,  the  head  of 
the  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
concerned  may  settle  and  pay  any  claim  aris- 
ing under  the  circumstances  described  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  No  claim 
may  be  paid  under  this  subsection  unless  the 
amount  tendered  is  accepted  by  the  claimant 
In  full  satisfaction. 

Sec.  96.  Shipping  on  UNrrKD  States  Ves- 
sels.—The  ocean  transportation  between  for- 
eign countries  of  defense  articles  purchased 
with  foreign  currencies  made  available  or 
derived  from  funds  available  under  this  Act 
or  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1961  et  seq.),  shall  not  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C. 
1241 ) ,  or  any  other  law  relating  to  the  ocean 
transportation  of  defense  articles  on  United 
States  vessels. 

Sec.  97.  Procurement  OtrrsiDE  the  United 
States —Funds  available  under  this  Act  may 
'>e  used  for  procurement  of  defense  articles 
outside  the  United  States  only  if  the  Presi- 
dent deternUnes  that  such  procurement  will 
not  result  in  adverse  effects  upon  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States  or  the  Industrial 


mobilization  base,  with  special  reference  to 
any  areas  of  labor  surplus  or  to  the  net  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  its  balance  of 
payments  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  which 
outweigh  the  economic  or  other  advantages 
to  the  United  States  of  less  costly  procure- 
ment outside  the  United  States. 

Title  II — Adminiitrative  provisions 
Sec.  101.  Delegation  of  Authority. — The 
President  may  exercise  any  functions  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  this  Act  through  such 
agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment as  he  shall  direct.  The  head  of 
any  such  agency  or  such  officer  may  from 
time  to  time  promulgate  such  rules  .ind  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  such 
functions,  and  m.iy  delegate  authority  to 
perform  any  such  functions,  including  If  he 
shall  so  specify,  the  authority  successively 
to  redelegate  any  of  such  functions  to  any 
of  his  subordinates. 

Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  of  Defense. —  (a) 
With  respect  to  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have  pri- 
mary responsibility  for — 

( 1 )  the  determination  of  military  end- 
Item  requirements; 

(2)  the  procurement  of  military  equip- 
ment in  a  manner  which  permits  Ito  integra- 
tion with  service  programs; 

(3  I  the  supervision  of  end-item  use  by  the 
recipient  countries; 

(4)  the  supervision  of  the  training  of 
foreign  nillitiiry  personnel: 

(5)  the  movement  and  delivery  of  mili- 
tary end-Items;  and 

(6)  within  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  performance  of  any  other  functions  with 
respect  to  programs  authorized  by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  priorities  in  the 
procurement,  delivery,  and  allocation  of 
military  equipment  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Sec.  103.  Missions  and  Staffs  Abroad. — 
(a)  The  President  may  maintain  special 
missions  or  staffs  outside  the  United  States 
in  such  countries  and  for  such  periods  of 
time  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Wherever  practicable,  especially  in  the 
case  of  smaller  programs,  assistance  under 
this  Act  shall  be  administered  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Diplomatic  Mission  by  the  senior  military 
officer  of  the  mission. 

Sec.  104.  Employment  of  Personnel. — 
(a)  For  the  purposes  of  performing  func- 
tions under  this  Act  outside  the  United 
States  the  President  may  employ  or  assign 
persons  compensated  at  any  of  the  rates  pro- 
vided for  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and 
Staff  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.l,  together 
with  allowances  and  benefits  thereunder. 
Persons  so  employed  or  assigned  shall  be 
entitled,  except  to  the  extent  that  the  Pres- 
ident may  specify  otherwise  In  cases  In 
which  the  period  of  employment  or  assign- 
ment exceeds  thirty  months,  to  the  same 
benefits  as  are  provided  by  section  528  of 
that  Act  for  persons  appointed  to  the  For- 
eign Service  Reserve,  and  the  provisions  of 
section  1005  of  that  Act  shall  apply  in  the 
case  of  such  persons,  except  that  policymak- 
ing officials  shall  not  be  subject  to  that  part 
of  section  1005  of  that  Act  which  prohibits 
political  tests. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sections  3544(b)  and  8544 (bl  of  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code,  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  may  be  assigned  or  de- 
tailed to  any  civil  office  to  carry  out  this 
Act. 

Sec.  105.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  Foreign 
Governments  and  International  Organiza- 
tions.— Whenever  the  President  determine* 
It  to  be  consistent  with  and  In  furtherance 
of  the  purpoees  of  this  Act,  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  any  United  States  Government 
Agency  may  be  detailed  or  assigned  by  the 
head  of  the  Agency — 


(1)  to  any  office  or  position  with  any  for- 
eign government  or  governmental  agency, 
where  acceptance  of  such  office  or  position 
does  not  Involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  another  government  or  the  ac- 
ceptance of  compensation  or  other  benefits 
from  such  foreign  country  by  such  officer  or 
employee;  or 

(2)  to  any  International  organization  to 
serve  with,  or  as  a  member  of,  the  Interna- 
tional staff  of  such  International  organiza- 
tion, or  to  render  any  technical,  r.clentinc,  or 
professional  advice  or  services  to,  or  in  co- 
operation with,  such  organization. 

Sec.  106.  Statvs  or  Personnel  Assigned 
OR  Detailed.— (a)  Any  officer  or  employee, 
while  assigned  or  detailed  under  section  105 
of  this  Act,  shall  be  considered,  for  the  pur- 
pose inter  alia  of  preserving  his  allowances, 
privileges,  rights,  seniority,  and  other  bene- 
fits as  such,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  of  the  United 
States  Government  Agency  from  which  de- 
tailed or  assli^ned.  and  he  shall  continue  to 
receive  compensation,  allowances,  and  bene- 
fits from  funds  appropriated  to  that  agency 
or  made  available  to  that  agency  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  Any  officer  or  employee  assigned,  de- 
tailed, or  appointed  under  sections  105  or 
103  of  this  Act  may  receive  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  President  may  prescribe,  rep- 
resentation allowances  similar  to  those  al- 
lowed under  section  901  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1131). 
The  authorization  of  such  allowances  and 
other  beneiits  and  the  payment  thereof  out 
of  any  appropriations  available  therefor  shall 
be  considered  as  meeting  all  of  the  require- 
ments of  section  1765  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(5  U.S.C.  70). 

Sec.  107.  Terms  or  Ditail  cm  Assign- 
ment.— Details  or  assignment  mav  be  made 
under  section  105  of  this  Act — 

(1)  without  reimbursement  to  the  United 
States  Government  by  the  foreign  govern- 
ment or  International  organization; 

(2)  upon  agreement  by  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  international  organization,  to  re- 
imburse the  United  States  Government  foi 
compensation,  travel  expenses,  allowances, 
and  benefits,  or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to 
the  officer  or  employee  concerned  during  the 
period  of  assignment  or  detail;  and  such  re- 
imbursements (Including  foreign  currencies) 
shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation,  fund, 
or  account  utilized  for  paying  such  compen- 
sation, travel  expenses,  allowances,  or  bene- 
fits, or  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  ac- 
count currently  available  for  such  purposes; 

(3 1  upon  an  advance  of  funds,  property, 
or  services  by  the  foreign  government  or  in- 
ternational organization  to  the  United  States 
Government  accepted  with  the  approval  of 
the  President  for  specified  uses  In  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  funds 
so  advanced  may  be  established  as  a  separate 
fund  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
Government,  to  be  available  for  the  specified 
i;ses,  and  to  be  used  for  reimbursement  of 
appropriations  or  direct  expenditure  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any  unexpended 
bnJance  of  such  account  to  be  returned  to 
the  foreign  government  or  International  or- 
ganization; or 

(4)  subject  to  the  receipt  by  the  United 
States  Government  of  a  credit  to  be  applied 
ngalnst  the  payment  by  the  United  States 
Government  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of 
the  international  organization  to  which  the 
officer  or  employee  is  detailed  or  a.sslgned. 
such  credit  to  be  based  upon  the  compensa- 
tion, travel  expenses,  allowances,  and  bene- 
fits, or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to  such 
officer  or  employee  during  tbe  period  of  de- 
tail or  assignment  in  accordance  with  section 
105  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  108.  Expenses. — (a)  Funds  made 
available  for  the  purpoee  of  this  Act  shall 
be  available  for — 

( 1 )  administrative  and  operating  ex- 
penses; 
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(3)  axtraorctlnAry  exp«niM  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1300.000  In  any  fiacal  year: 

(S)  oonatructlng  or  otberwlse  acquiring 
outalda  the  Unltad  StatM  eaMntlal  living 
quartet* .  oOc*  cpacs.  and  neceas&ry  sup- 
portlnc  facUlUea  for  use  of  personnel  carry- 
ing out  actlTltlM  authorized  by  tblB  Act; 
and 

(4)  maintenance,  repair,  alteration,  and 
fumlsMng  of  United  States-owned  facllitlea 
In  the  Dtatrlct  of  Columbia  or  eUewhere 
for  the  training  of  foreign  military  person- 
net,  without  regard  to  the  provlslona  of  sec- 
tion 3733  of  the  Revised  Statute*  (41  U.S.C. 
13)  or  other  provlalon  of  law  requiring  a 
■eparate  authorisation  or  specific  appropria- 
tion for  auch  public  contracts. 

(b)  Actual  expense*  IncTured  by  military 
offleer*  detailed  or  assigned  as  tour  directors 
In  connection  with  orientation  visits  of  for- 
eign military  personnel  may  be  reimbursed 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3  of  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1040.  as 
amended  (6  UJB.C.  636) .  applicable  to  civilian 
ofllcers  and  employee*. 

8k.    100.   RKFOBT*    AlfB    iHTOaMATTON.— (a) 

The  Preeldent  shall,  while  funds  made  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation,  transmit  to  the  Congress 
after  the  cloee  of  each  fiscal  year  a  report 
ooDcemlng  operations  In  that  fiscal  year 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  President  shall.  In  the  reports  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and 
In  response  to  requests  from  Members  of  the 
Confrees  or  inquiries  from  the  public,  make 
public  all  Information  concerning  operations 
under  this  Act  not  deemed  by  him  to  be  In- 
sompatlble  with  the  secvirlty  of  the  United 
Btate*. 

(c)  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
President  shall  notify  each  Committee  of  the 
Oongre«  charged  with  considering  legisla- 
tion or  appropriations  under  this  Act  of 
Ul  actioDs  taken  during  the  fiscal  year  un- 
der this  Act  which  resvUted  in  furnishing  as- 
ilstanoe  of  a  kind,  for  a  purpose,  or  to  an 
trea,  substantially  different  from  that  In- 
eluded  In  the  presentation  to  the  Congress 
luring  its  oonslder*tlon  of  this  Act  or  any 
het  appropriating  funds  pursuant  to  authorl- 
ntlooa  contained  In  this  Act.  or  which  re- 
lulted  In  obligations  or  reservations  greater 
t>7  60  per  centum  or  more  than  the  proposed 
jbUgatlona  or  reeervatlons  Included  In  such 
presentation  for  the  program  concerned,  and 
In  his  notification  the  President  shall  state 
Lhe  Justlflcatton  tor  such  changes.  There 
ihall  also  be  Included  in  the  presentation 
material  submitted  to  the  Congress  during 
Its  ooDsideratlon  of  amendments  to  this 
hot.  or  of  any  Act  appropriating  funds  pur- 
raant  to  authorizations  contained  in  this 
ict,  a  comparison  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
pcoframe  and  activities  with  those  pre- 
nnted  to  the  Congress  In  the  previous  year 
ind  an  explanation  of  any  substantial 
chances.  In  preeentlng  requests  to  the  Con- 
fnm  for  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1068 
through  1071  to  carry  out  the  prop'ams  un- 
lar  this  Act  the  President  shall  also  present 
Jm  programs  to  be  carried  out  with  the 
'unds  appropriated  for  the  respective  fiscal 
r*an  to  the  Committees  of  the  Congress  hav- 
ng  Jurisdiction  over  the  authorization  for 
lueh  appropriations.  IX  requested  to  do  so 
>y  the  Chapmen  of  those  C<unmlttees. 

r«le  /If— JTiscelteiteoiM  provUioru 
.  191.  PiOTTaxoifa  or  Law  Rktsalxd  aico 
— (a)   The  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
>f  1961,  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  as 
'oUows: 

(1)    Seotlon  308  is  amended  by  striking 
rat " (other  than  part  n) ". 
(3)  Fart  n  is  repealed. 
(8)  Section  003  is  amended  as  follows : 

(A)  In  subMetlon  (a)  strike  out  ".  defense 
otlelas,"  and  " (including  defense  services) ". 

(B)  111  Bubeacttons  (a)(3)  and  (a)(3) 
itrike  out '.  artiolaa,". 

(C)  Strike  out  aubaection  (c). 


(4)  Section  603  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  defense  articles". 

(5)  Section  605  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  "and 
defense  articles"  in  the  first  sentence  and  "or 
defense  articles"  each  time  It  appears  In  the 
second  and  third  sentences. 

(B)  Strike  out  subsection  (d  1 . 

(6)  Section  600(ai(3i  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  the  Blilitary  Assistance  and  Sales 
Act  of  1966"  between   'this  Act"  and  "would". 

(7)  Section  610  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Subsection  (ai  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  words  "this  Act"  each  time  they 
appear  the  words  "or  the  Military  Assistance 
and  Sales  Act  of  1966". 

(B)  Subsection  (bi  is  amended  as  follows : 

(I)  Strike  out  ".  510.". 

(II)  Strike  out  "pursuant  to  sections  636 
(g)  (1)  and  637"  and  substitute  "for  admin- 
istrative expenses  under  section  637  of  this 
Act  or  the  Military  Assistance  and  Sales  Act 
of  1066". 

(ill)  Insert  "under  either  Act"  between 
"activities"  and  "which" 

iS)   Section  614  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  In  subsection  (ai  strike  out  "and  the 
furnishing  of  assistance  under  section  510". 

(B)  In  subsection  lat  strike  out  "$250.- 
OOO.CKW"  and  substitute  "JiaS.OOO.OOO ". 

(Ci  In  subsection  ic)  strike  out  "•50,- 
OOO.OOO"  and  substitute  "«25.000.000". 

(9)  Section  620( mi  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(1)"  and  all  after  "July  1.  1963"  and 
Inserting  a  period  after  "July  1.  1963". 

(10)  Section  633  Is  repealed. 

Ill)    Section  624  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  In  subsection  id)(2iibi  strike  out 
"part  n  of  this  Act"  in  each  place  that  It 
appears  and  substitute  "the  Military  Assist- 
ance and  Sales  Act  of  1966". 

(B)  In  subsection  (d)(4)  strike  out  "un- 
der this  Act". 

(C)  In  subsections  (d)  (5)  and  (7)  strike 
out  "or  II"  and  after  the  words  "of  this  Act." 
Insert  "the  Military  Assistance  and  Sales  Act 
of  1066.". 

(13)   Section  635  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  "part  U" 
and  substitute  "the  Military  Assistance  and 
Sales  Act  of  1066". 

(B)  Subsection  (c)  is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 110  of  this  Act  and  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "part  II"  and  substituting  "this 
Act" 

(C)  In  subsection  (f)  strike  out  "or 
part  n". 

(13)  Section  631(d)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  aJter  "economic  officer  of  the  mis- 
sion". 

( 14 )  Section  632  is  amended  as  follows : 

(A)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  ".  defense 
articles."  and  "(Including  defense  services)". 

(B)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  "(includ- 
ing defense  services)"  and  the  words  "and 
defense  articles". 

(C)  Strikeout  subsection  (d) 

(D)  In  subsection  (e)  strike  out  "defense 
articles."  and  "(including  defense  services)". 

(16)  Section  633  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (b) . 

(16)  Section  635(h)  is  sunended  by  striking 
out  "and  under  part  II". 

(17)  Section  636  is  amended  as  follows : 

(A)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  "(except 
for  part  n)". 

(B)  Strike  out  subsection  ( g) . 

( 18 )  Section  640  is  repealed 

(10)  Section  644  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
definitions.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
sections (d),  (e),  (f),  (g),  (1).  (m)  and  the 
final  full  paragraph. 

(b)  References  to  the  statutory  provisions 
of  part  n  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  contained  In  other  Acts 
shall  hereafter  be  considered  to  be  references 
to  the  appropriate  provisions  of  this  Act. 

8K.  122.  Saving  Provisions. —  (a)  Except 
as  may  be  expressly  provided  to  the  contrary 
In  this   Act   all   determinations,   authoriza- 


tions, regulations,  orders,  contracts,  agree- 
ments, and  other  actions  Issued,  undertaken 
or  entered  into  under  authority  of  any  pro-' 
vision  of  law  repealed  by  this  Act  or  Acts 
superseded  by  those  provisions,  shall  con- 
tinue In  full  force  and  effect  until  modified 
by  appropriate  authority. 

(b)  Wherever  provisions  of  this  Act  estab- 
llsh  conditions  which  must  be  complied  with 
before  use  may  be  made  of  authority  con- 
tained In,  or  funds  authorized  by.  this  Act, 
compliance  with,  or  satisfaction  of.  sub- 
stantially similar  conditions  under  provisions 
of  law  repealed  by  this  Act.  or  Acts  super- 
seded by  those  provisions  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  compliance  with  the  conditions 
established  by  this  Act. 

( c )  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  pro- 
visions of  law  repealed  by  this  Act  shall, 
unless  otherwise  authorized  or  provided  by 
law,  remain  available  for  their  original  pur- 
poses In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  law 
currently  applicable  to  those  purposes. 

Sec.  123.  Unexpended  Balances.  —  Unex- 
pended balances  of  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  Act  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  continued  available  for  the  general 
purposes  for  which  appropriated. 

Sec.  134.  Construction. — If  any  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  the  application  of  any  provision 
to  any  circumstances  or  persons  shall  be  held 
Invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this 
Act.  and  of  the  applicability  of  such  provi- 
sion to  other  circumstances  or  persons,  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 


EPITAPH  FOR  AN  ABYSMAL  FAILURE 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tr(xluce  a  bill  which  I  hope  will  be  swiftly 
enacted  because  it  is  necessary  to  relieve 
very  real  suffering  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Angoon.  Alaska.  I  ask  that  it 
be  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  I  introduce  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  release 
Indebtedness  of  the  Angoon  community 
for  certain  funds  advanced  under  the 
Wheeler-Howard  Act.  It  is  a  recognition 
of  tragic  failure  and  the  necessary  first 
step  toward  establishment  of  a  sound 
program  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
Angoon.  It  is  constructive  in  that  it 
would  wipe  the  slate  clear  of  a  misbe- 
gotten venture  that  ended  In  failure. 

The  debt  that  would  be  forgiven  is  that 
still  outstanding  on  a  lotm  to  the  com- 
munity of  Angoon  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  purchase  of  a 
salmon  cannery  February  25,  1948.  The 
amount  of  the  Indebtedness  now  out- 
standing, according  to  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  Is  $378,925.80.  For  the  tiny 
community  of  Angoon,  in  which  live 
fewer  than  400  citizens,  this  indebtedness 
is  crushing,  and,  in  reality,  impossible  of 
repayment. 

The  history  of  the  operation  of  a  sal- 
mon cannery  at  Angoon  has  been  that 
of  economic  disaster  resulting  in  severe 
depression  for  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity. Although  the  Angoon  cannery 
operated  profitably  during  the  first  years 
after  it  undertoc^  independent  operation 
in  1951,  it  lost  $75,525  on  the  195€  season, 
$95,379  in  1957,  and  was  unable  to  re- 
verse the  downward  trend.  Robbed  of  a 
chance  at  a  successful  season  by  the 
shocking  mismanagement  of  Alsiska's 
fisheries  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  which 
caused  a  precipitous  decline  in  the  sal- 
mon run  for  all  southeast  Alaska,  Angoon 
fell  further  and  further  behind  in  repay- 
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ment  of  its  indebtedness,  meanwhile  in- 
curring even  greater  debt  resulting  from 
interest  charges  on  the  loan  for  the 
cannery. 

In  1961  the  Hood  Bay  Cannery  burned 
to  the  ground  and  with  this  event  An- 
goon lost  any  possibility  of  eventually 
recouping  and  operating  profitably. 
Nevertheless,  the  people  of  Angoon  were 
saddled  with  their  burden  of  debt. 

The  simple  purpose  of  the  legislation 
I  introduce  today  is  to  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  to  release  the  people  of 
Angoon  from  the  debt  they  owe  for  the 
cannery. 

The  people  of  Angoon  have  other  very 
heavy  Indebtedness  for  individual  loans 
to  the  fishermen  of  the  community  for 
purchase  of  the  fishing  boats  which  are 
their  only  means  of  making  a  living.  A 
fishing  boat  is  a  necessity  for  the  men  of 
Angoon  and  In  order  to  acquire  their 
boats  the  Angoon  Community  Associa- 
tion has  become  indebted  in  an  amount 
of  $539,252.09  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  in  addition  to  the  debt  owed  on 
the  disastrous  cannery  project. 

The  people  of  Angoon  cannot,  in  the 
-foreseeable  future,  be  expected  to  pay 
the  Federal  Government  the  total  indebt- 
edness estimated  at  nearly  $1  million.  I 
suggest  this  fact  of  life  might  as  well  be 
recognized  by  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior and  by  Congress  and  that  the  neces- 
sary authority  be  conferred  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  release  the  part 
of  Angoon's  debt  attributable  to  the  cost 
of  the  unfortunate  cannery. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Angoon  Community  Asso- 
ciation dealing  with  this  matter  be  In- 
serted in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  these 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  reso- 
lution will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2882)  to  release  the  com- 
munity of  Ang(x>n,  Alaska,  from  certain 
indebtedness,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gruen- 
WG,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  resolution  presented  by  Mr. 
Oruening  Is  as  follows: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Angoon  Community 
Association,  That  Congress  pass  legislation 
to  relieve  the  Angoon  Community  Association 
of  the  obligation  to  pay  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment loans  made  for  the  operation  of  a 
cannery  which  was  destroyed  by  flre  and  for 
the  purchase  of  fishing  boats. 

As  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  on  March  31, 
1965.  the  Angoon  Community  Association 
owed  the  Federal  Government  $467,543.28  for 
the  Hood  Bay  Salmon  Cannery.  This  can- 
aery  was  destroyed  by  flre  on  February  16. 
1961.  It  is  now  of  no  value  to  the  people  of 
Angoon. 

In  addition,  the  Angoon  Community  As- 
sociation, as  of  March  31,  1965,  owed  the 
federal  Government  $539,252.09,  which  was 
u«ed  for  the  purchase  of  boats.  Most  of  the 
5p*t8  are  now  old  and  in  need  of  repair. 
Total  due  the  Federal  Government  is 
•1.006.796.37. 

TTie  requirement  of  repaying  these  loans 
with  Interest  places  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
Ahgoon  community  and  Its  people.  Work  Is 
•fMonal  in  the  community.  .»8lnce  most  of 
jnemen  are  fishermen  and  earn  their  UveU- 
™od  from  fishing  in  the  summer  for  salmon. 
*ne  men  and  women  must  make  enough  In 


the    sunomer    to    carry    them    through    the 
winter. 

To  Illustrate  how  onerous  this  burden  can 
become,  last  summer  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  required  the  Hawk  Inlet  cannery  to 
whom  all  Angoon  fishermen  took  their 
catches  to  deduct  from  the  payment  for 
fish  a  total  of  VVi  shares.  Payment  for  fish- 
ing is  based  on  a  share  system.  The  captain 
receives  IVj  shares,  and  each  member  of  the 
crew,  usually  five  to  seven  men.  receives  one 
share.  In  a  six-man  boat  this  would  total 
6'2  shares  for  captain  and  crew,  as  against 
the  7',/2  shares  retained  by  the  BIA. 

The  people  of  Angoon  earnestly  appeal  to 
their  Representatives  in  Congress  to  help 
them;  and  to  pass  legislation  to  relieve  them 
of  this  obligation  to  the  Federal  Government, 
to  allow  them  to  make  enough  to  repair 
their  boats  and  equipment  and  to  have  a 
better  chance  to  make  an  adequate  living  for 
themselves  and  their  children. 

Charlie  Jim.  Sr.. 

President, 
Angoon  Community  Association. 

January  24.  1966. 


OUTDOOR   RECREATION   BILL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  a  joint 
Federal-State  program— financed  on  a 
50-50  basis — to  provide  technical  serv- 
ices and  advice  to  private  landowners, 
enterpreneurs,  agencies,  organizations, 
and  local  governments  in  developing  and 
managing  outdoor  recreation  areas. 
State  and  local  employees  would  provide 
the  services  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment sharing  the  cost. 

This  bill  has  been  recommended  by 
the  National  Association  of  State  Park 
Directors  as  a  supplement  to  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Act  of  1965. 
This  act,  as  you  all  know,  assists  States 
and  Federal  agencies  to  develop  pro- 
grams which  will  meet  the  need  of  the 
American  people  for  more  present  and 
future  outdoor  recreation  facilities. 

In  preparing  proposals  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  grants  offered  In  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Act  many 
States  have  foimd  that  there  is  a  gap 
in  the  technical  assistance  available  to 
local  governments.  This  has  been  true 
In  my  State  of  Utah.  Mr.  F.  C.  Kozlol, 
director  of  the  Utah  State  Park  sind 
Recreation  Commission,  has  advised  me; 

Our  experience  In  developing  a  State  mas- 
ter plan  for  Utah  has  convinced  me  that  ad- 
ditional support  at  the  Federal  level  for 
technical  sissistance  is  necessary.  Outside  of 
the  larger  and  more  populated  counties  In 
our  State,  technical  assistance  for  counties 
for  plaxmlng  their  outdoor  recreation  oppor- 
tunities Is  woefully  lacking.  At  present,  ex- 
cept through  the  limited  facilities  of  our 
commission  and  the  Agriculture  Extension 
Service,  counties  and  municipalities  have  no 
opportunity  to  get  the  benefit  of  professional 
planners  in  the  development  of  their  recrea- 
tional services  and  programs. 

The  "technical  assistance  gap"  as  it 
has  been  called,  needs  to  be  closed  since 
implementation  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fimd  Act  is  necessarily 
somewhat  slow.  It  is  dependent  upon 
funds  available  from  recreation  receipts, 
and  how  quickly  and  comprehensively 
States  can  make  their  recreation  plans. 

As  of  January  18,  44  of  the  55  States 
and  territories  eligible  had  submitted 
proposals  for  planning,  acquisition,  or 
development  of  outdoor  recreation  fa- 


cilities. The  majority  of  the  proposals 
were  for  planning  grants.  About  $3  mil- 
lion had  been  allocated.  Some  few 
States  had  progressed  into  the  acquisi- 
tion or  development  stages,  but  some  had 
not  even  completed  their  statewide  plan. 
My  State  of  Utah  was  one  of  these.  This 
all  means,  of  course,  that  it  will  be  con- 
siderable time  before  any  substantial 
number  of  outdoor  recreational  facilities 
will  actually  become  available  to  the 
American  people  imder  the  program  es- 
tablished by  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Act.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  would  give  counties  and  munici- 
palities the  benefit  of  professional  plan- 
ning and  help  them  to  coordinate  their 
planning  with  that  of  the  State  agency. 
It  also  has  the  broader  purpose  of  en- 
couraging local  governments  and  the 
private  sector  to  provide  additional  rec- 
reational opportunities,  particularly  in 
the  parts  of  the  country  where  pwpula- 
tlon  density  is  high  and  public  resources 
are  limited.  This  was  Intended  by  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission,  which  pointed  out: 

Individual  initiative  and  private  enterprise 
should  continue  to  be  the  most  Important 
force  In  outdoor  recreation,  providing  many 
and  varied  opportunities  for  a  vast  number 
of  people,  as  well  as  the  goods  and  services 
used  by  people  In  their  recreation  activities. 

The  National  Association  of  State 
Park  Directors  believes  that  many  pri- 
vate landowTiers  and  investors  would  be 
interested  in  helping  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing outdoor  recreation  demands  if  they 
felt  they  had  a  reliable  source  of  tech- 
nical assistance  and  information  to 
guide  them  in  the  establishment  of  a 
commercial  outdoor  recreation  enter- 
prise where  demand  is  sufficient  to  re- 
turn a  profit.  Present  technical  assist- 
ance programs  to  the  private  sector  are 
inadequate  because  they  are  limited  in 
scope  and  to  a  large  degree  are  oriented 
toward  helping  only  the  farmer,  the 
rural  associations,  and  rural  landowners. 

The  association  analyzes  the  problem 
this  way : 

A  program  of  technical  assistance  is  needed 
that  wUl  make  available  to  the  Investor  es- 
sential Information  on  the  potential  market 
for  the  type  of  enterprise  he  expects  to  de- 
velop. Only  by  a  sound  analysis  of  existing 
and  potential  factors  such  as  the  size  of  the 
market;  competition  from  existing  suppliers; 
p>o8slble  complementary  or  competitive  pub- 
lic areas  or  faclllUes;  quality  and  suitability 
of  the  site  under  consideration;  capacity  and 
type  of  structures  and  facilities  desirable; 
cost  of  construction,  maintenance,  and  op- 
eration of  the  enterprise;  and  expected  re- 
turn on  the  capital  investment  can  the  en- 
trepreneur attract  risk  capital.  This  kind  of 
technical  assistance  is  not  now  available. 

Much  of  the  needed  Information  Is  specific 
In  nature  and  peculiar  to  the  needs  of  areas 
or  localities  within  each  State.  For  exam- 
ple. It  would  be  Impractical.  If  not  Impos- 
sible, to  provide  the  specific,  detailed  assist- 
ance required  on  zoning  ordinances,  sanitary 
codes,  facility  design,  IlabUlty  laws.  Insur- 
ance requirements  and  the  like,  at  the 
J'icleral  level.  However,  Federal  support  Is 
needed  to  assist  States  In  providing  technical 
recreation  services  and  advice  to  private 
landowners,  entrepreneurs,  agencies,  organi- 
zations, and  local  goverxunents  with  respect 
to  the  management  and  development  of 
areas  for  public  outdoor  recreation. 
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You  will  remember  that  this  need  was 
recognized  by  the  Senate  Interior  and 
^MMiiar  Affairs  Committee  and  mentioned 
in  the  Senate  report  on  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  Act— Public  Law  88. 

2». 

Exclusive  of  Alaska,  approximately 
three-fourths  of  the  Nation's  land  is  in 
private  ownership.  Near  population 
centers,  less  than  5  percent  of  the  land 
Is  privately  owned.  If  the  NaUon's  out- 
door recreation  needs  are  to  be  met, 
therefore,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
win  have  to  be  met  by  the  private  sector. 
Both  public  and  private  sources  are  go- 
ing to  be  hard  pressed  to  meet  the  out- 
door recreation  activity  which  Is  expected 
to  triple  by  the  year  2.000.  but  public 
expendltou-es  can  be  reduced  by  encour- 
aging private  Investment.  The  most  ef- 
fective way  to  accomplish  this  Is  by  a 
technical  service  extension  as  envisioned 
by  this  legislation. 

The  proposed  program  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter 
Into  cooperative  agreements  with  appro- 
priate officials  of  the  50  States,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  Americsui 
9amoe  to  provide  technical  assistance  in 
cmtdoor  recreation  to  private  enterprise 
and  to  local  governments.  The  States 
would  hire  the  technicians  to  carry  out 
the  work.  The  Federal  Government 
would  share  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  such  services.  Thus,  the  pivotal  role 
of  the  States  in  the  outdoor  recreation 
Qeld  would  be  maintained. 

In  certain  cases  where  local  govern- 
ments have  the  capabilities,  the  States 
would  be  authorized  to  transfer  Federal 
funds  to  local  governmental  units  to 
enable  such  local  bodies  to  provide  the 
technical  service  to  the  private  sector. 
rhla  may  be  desirable  for  highly  urban- 
ized areas. 

The  cooperative  agreement  with  each 
State  would  spell  out  In  advance  the  pro- 
cedures and  criteria  for  carrying  out  the 
work  in  that  State.  It  would  include 
juch  things  as  the  extent  of  Federal 
Bnancial  particlj>ation  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  total  cost,  how  the  work  is  to  be 
lone,  agreement  that  competent  tech- 
nicians would  be  assigned  to  the  work, 
sharacter  of  the  services  to  be  provided, 
extent  of  services  to  any  one  recipient. 
what  precautions  are  to  be  taken  to 
ivold  competition  with  private  consult- 
ants In  outdoor  recreation  where  such 
lervlees  are  available  and  similar  points. 
mttiin  the  framework  of  the  legislation. 
Jie  cooperative  agreements  may  be  var- 
ed  to  fit  particular  State  needs  or  con- 
llUons. 

Apportionment  of  Federal  funds  among 
;he  participating  States  would  be  deter - 
nlned  only  after  consultation  with  a 
XKnmlttee  of  not  less  than  five  State  offl- 


^als  selected  by  all  the  participating 
Mates. 

In  large  measure,  the  proposal  is  pat- 
«mcd  after  the  existing  and  highly  suc- 
tessfiU  cooperative  forest  management 
jTocrain. 

It  is  estimated  that  an  average  of  5 
onployees  would  be  needed  in  each  State 
tt  tte  State  level  and  an  average  of  15 
imployees  per  State  at  local  govemmen- 
al  lerds.  or  a  total  of  about  l.ioo  em- 
ployees to  carry  out  the  program.    Thus, 


the  annual  cost  of  the  work  in  the  States 
using  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees would  amount  to  about  $15  mil- 
lion, at  least  half  of  which  would  be 
borne  by  the  States.  In  addition,  about 
20  employees  would  be  needed  for  admin- 
istrative purposes  at  the  Federal  gov- 
ernmental level,  or  about  $400,000  an- 
nually. 

The  proposed  legislation  carries  an 
authorization  limitation  of  $10  million 
for  the  Federal  share  of  the  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

TTie  bill  (S.  2864)  to  assist  the  States 
in  providing  technical  recreation  service 
and  advice  to  private  landowners  and 
local  public  agencies  relating  to  the  man- 
agement and  development  of  areas  for 
public  outdoor  recreation,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Moss,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


ACCELERATED    ECONOMIC,    SOCIAL 
AID  FXDR  VIETNAM 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  joint  resolution  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  lie  on  the  desk  for 
1  week  for  additional  cosponsors. 

I  introduce  this  joint  resolution  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph].  The 
resolution  is  intended  to  trigger  a  for- 
mal, full-scale  congressional  debate,  in- 
cluding committee  hearings,  on  what  is 
now  a  new  United  States-Vietnam  pol- 
icy. 

It  would  support  current  administra- 
tion policy,  but  call  for  an  accelerated 
program  for  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  South  Vietnam. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  fact  that  the  Senate.-  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph]  and  I  first  intro- 
duced a  joint  resolution  seeking  to  bring 
this  about  in  June  1965.  Since  that 
time,  in  and  out  of  session.  I  have  done 
my  utmost  to  bring  about  Senate  discus- 
sion on  it.  I  believe  this  is  long  over- 
due, and  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  which  has  been  reluctant  to 
give  hearings  on  it,  ought  to  hold  hear- 
ings as  soon  as  current  developments  with 
respect  to  the  Security  Council  at  the 
United  Nations  is  over,  which  will  be 
within  the  next  few  years. 

For  more  than  a  year,  the  administra- 
tion has  not  come  to  Congre.ss  for  a  sup- 
port resolution  on  our  Vietnam  policy, 
and  as  a  result  this  struggle  in  Asia 
seems  to  many  people  to  be  without  nec- 
essary congressional  sanction.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  President  and  the  Congress 
to  face  in  public  debate  the  consequences 
of  the  vast  changes  that  have  occurred 
since  the  Bay  of  Tonkin  resolution  of 
August  1964.  The  old  resolution  is  now 
outdated  by  events.  The  ser;se  of  Con- 
gress on  Vietnam  should  be  established 
as  clearly  before  the  Nation  and  the 
world  as  Is  the  position  of  the  President. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  such  a  resolution 
would  result  in  unification  of  our  policy 
with  the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
American  people. 

More  than  a  year  and  a  half 
has  passed  since  the  congressiorial  reso- 
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lution  of  August  10,  1964;  since  our  ships 
were  attacked  in  the  Bay  of  Tonkin.  We 
can  hardly  recognize  the  Vietnam  of 
today  from  the  picture  then. 

Then,  it  seemed  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment, wracked  with  internal  dissension 
and  lacking  in  popular  support,  would 
not  outlast  the  monsoons.  Today,  there 
is,  at  least,  a  measure  of  stability  in  the 
Saigon  government. 

Then,  the  Vietcong  seemed  able  to  de- 
feat South  Vietnamese  units,  take  their 
arms,  and  live  off  the  land.  Now,  they 
have  been  joined  tn  large  numbers  by 
North  Vietnamese  regulars  and  both  are 
dependent  on  Hanoi  for  supplies;  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  forces  have  shown 
great  ability  to  fight. 

Then,  the  United  States  was  unclear 
in  its  objectives  and  uncertain  as  to  how 
to  achieve  them.  More  soldiers  and 
more  speeches,  however,  did  not  provide 
an  answer.  Today,  our  goals — freedom 
of  choice  for  the  South  Vietnamese,  eco- 
nomic advancement  and  social  reform,  a 
stable  peace,  freedom  from  fear,  return 
to  the  Geneva  accords,  and  preventing 
the  overthrow  of  governments  by  terror 
and  force — are  clear;  our  means,  uncon- 
ditional discussions  and  honorable  ne- 
gotiations— are  unmistakably  sincere 
and  serious  to  all  who  will  listen. 

Then,  the  United  States  only  had 
21,000  advisers  in  South  Vietnam.  Right 
now,  there  are  approximately  200,000 
American  soldiers  fighting  in  that  coun- 
try and  this  number,  it  is  predicted,  will 
almost  double  in  a  few  months. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  face  in  public  debate  the 
consequences  of  the  vast  chanptes  that 
have  occurred  since  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution.  The  President  should  know 
the  sense  of  Congress  on  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  country  and  the 
morale  of  our  troops  in  Vietnam  would 
benefit  from  a  unified  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  on  Vietnam. 
Committee  hearings  and  debate  should 
be  employed  to  bring  this  about. 

The  argument  is  made  that  a  substan- 
tive debate  may  give  false  indications  of 
irresolution  on  the  American  position  on 
the  Vietnamese  struggle.  In  this  respect, 
I  believe  far  more  serious  results  could 
follow  from  isolated  statements  which 
even  distort  the  meaning  and  intent  of 
those  who  make  them.  A  considered  de- 
bate, especially  if  it  is  designed  to  result 
in  a  deliberate  question — duly  voted  on — 
is  much  the  preferred  way  to  proceed. 

Any  question  about  military  security 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  should  cer- 
tainly be  fully  answered  by  the  outstand- 
ing record  of  the  Congress  in  the  past 
and  by  the  record  of  Joint  committees 
and  committees  of  both  Houses,  handling 
on  a  daily  basis  information  of  the  high- 
est security  classification. 

The  President  has  no  reason  to  fear 
such  a  debate;  indeed,  I  have  every  con- 
fidence that  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion we  propose  today  would  greatly 
strengthen  his  position.    It  would.  I  be- 
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lieve.  also  put  the  Congress  on  record  as 
favoring  the  large-scale,  coordinated 
programs  of  economic  and  social  con- 
struction that  are  so  vital  if  the  Viet- 
namese people  are  to  be  able  to  establish 
a  viable  and  stable  government  of  their 
own  choosing. 

The  Congress  has  been  discussing  U.S. 
policy  in  Vietnam  only  in  a  sporadic  way, 
and  I  believe,  focusing  on  transitory 
rather  than  basic  Issues.  Debate  should 
now  center  on  two  overriding  points: 
First,  the  need  for  greater  attention  to 
the  social  and  economic  revolution  in 
Vietnam  and  our  identification  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  Vietnamese  people  for 
economic  and  social  construction,  ade- 
quate care  of  the  refugees  and  for  a 
stable,  responsive,  and  Just  government; 
and,  second,  the  size  and  character  of 
the  total  military  effort  In  Vietnam  and 
where  it  is  taking  us. 

We  urge  our  colleagues  to  Join  us  In 
making  such  a  debate  possible  through 
consideration  of  the  resolution  we  intro- 
duce today. 

We  believe  the  more  support  the  joint 
resolution  has  in  the  way  of  cosponsors, 
the  more  likely  it  will  have  the  attention 
of  the  committee  and  assure  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  suid  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  and  will  He  on  the  desk,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  134)  to 
promote  the  maintenance  of  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security  in  southeast 
Asia  and  to  supplement  Public  Law  88- 
408,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Randolph),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.J.  Res.  134 

Whereas  the  Congress  by  Joint  resolution 
approved  August  10,  1964,  declared  that  It 
"approves  and  supports  the  determination  of 
the  President,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
anned  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  further  aggression" 
and  further  declare  that  "The  United  States 
regards  as  vital  to  Its  national  interest  and 
to  world  peace  the  nMilntenance  of  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security  In  southeast  Asia" 
and  "Is,  therefore,  prepared,  as  the  President 
determines,  to  take  all  necessary  steps,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any 
member  of  protocol  state  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  requesting 
assistance  In  defense  of  Its  freedom;"  and 

Whereas  the  deliberate  and  systematic 
campaign  of  aggression  that  the  Communist 
regime  in  North  Vietnam  Is  waging  against 
Its  neighbors  and  the  nations  Joined  with 
them  In  the  collective  defense  of  their  free- 
dom has  risen  in  Intensity  and  constitutes 
a  threat  to  International  peace  and  security; 
and 

Whereas  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  con- 
tinue to  desire  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States  in  protecting  their  freedom  and  their 
right  to  be  left  In  peace  to  work  out  their 
own  destiny  in  their  own  way;  and 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes,  without  ter- 
ritorial, military,  or  poUUcal  ambitions  of 
its  own,  has  labored  continuously  and  dlll- 
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gently  for  unconditional  discussions  and  ne- 
gotiations, but  has  received  no  positive  re- 
sponse for  these  efforts  from  North  Vietnam 
or  Its  allies;  and 

Whereas  North  Vietnam  has  used  the  ces- 
sation of  bombing  in  the  North  to  intensify 
aggression  against  South  Vietnam,  requiring 
the  United  States  so  materially  to  Increase 
the  means  for  defense  against  such  aggres- 
sion. Including  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
as  to  make  advisable  a  further  joint  resolu- 
tion of  approval  and  support  by  the  Con- 
gress: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress  ap- 
proves and  supports  the  determination  of  the 
President  as  Commander  In  Chief,  in  con- 
tinuing the  role  of  the  United  States  In  pro- 
moting and  maintaining  International  peace 
and  security  In  southeast  Asia. 

Sbc.  2.  The  United  States  declares  Its  de- 
termination, consonant  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  and  In  accordance  with 
Its  obligations  under  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps.  Including  the  use  of  armed  force,  as 
the  President  determines  for  the  purx>ofles 
set  forth  In  section  3  to  assist  any  member 
or  protocol  state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  requesting  assistance 
In  defense  of  Its  freedom. 

Sec.  3.  The  United  States  affirms  that  the 
objectives  of  the  United  States  are  to  bring 
about  the  cessation  of  hostilities  by  cease-fire 
or  other  appropriate  means  and  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  tranquillity,  and  security,  and 
the  observance  of  International  treaties  and 
agreements  In  South  Vietnam,  and  to  assist 
South  Vietnam  In  obtaining  a  full  oppor- 
tunity for  self-determination,  religious  free- 
dom, economic  and  social  progress,  the  es- 
tablishment and  strengthening  of  free 
Institutions,  and  the  enjoyment  of  friendly 
relations  with  its  neighbors. 

Sec.  4.  The  United  States  declares  that  It 
Is  prepared  to  engage  in  unconditional  dis- 
cussions and  honorable  negotiations,  when- 
ever and  wherever  there  Is  any  willingness 
by  the  other  appropriate  parties  to  do  so. 

Sec.  5.  The  United  States  recognizee  the 
real  struggle  In  Vietnam  must  center  around 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  for  economic  advancement  and  social 
change,  and  that  to  these  ends,  the  Congress 
declares  that  It  will  support  accelerated,  en- 
larged, and  coordinated  efforts  by  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  with  the  aid  of  the  United 
States  to  c&re  for  the  refugees,  and  to  attain 
the  benefits  of  land  tenure  reform  ejid  uti- 
lization, education,  health,  housing,  roads, 
markets,  and  the  administration  of  justice. 

Sk.  6.  The  United  States  regards  inter- 
national action  to  assure  conditions  of  peace, 
security,  freedom,  and  self-determination  In 
South  Vietnam  to  be  most  desirable  and  Is 
ready  to  join  vrtth  other  appropriate  i>artles 
In  assuring  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  applying  within  that  area  the 
principles  and  provisions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  through  the  utilization  of  the 
United  Nations,  of  other  international  orga- 
nizations, or  otherwise. 

Sec.  7.  This  resolution  shall  expire  when 
the  President  shall  determine  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  area  Is  reasonably  as- 
sured by  International  conditions  created  by 
action  of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise, 
except  that  It  may  be  terminated  earlier  by 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  this  morning,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph],  and  at  the  very 
close  of  the  morning  hour,  I  Introduced 
a  Joint  resolution  on  Vietnam  which  I 
hoped  would  result  In  the  President's  re- 
questing authority  which  I  felt  he  should 
request  from  Congress. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  may  lie  at  the  desk  for  1  week 
to  permit  other  Senators  who  may  wish 
to  do  so  to  become  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Because  the  President 
has  not  sought  such  authority,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  and  I  have  in- 
troduced the  joint  resolution  in  such 
form  as  we  believe  it  ought  to  be  pre- 
sented. 

Unavoidably  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  was  not  in  the  Chamber  at  the 
moment  the  resolution  w&s  submitted. 
I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  appreciative  of  the  comments  Just 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  Vork 
has  noted  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Chamber — and  recalled  again  last  Fri- 
day in  a  thought-provoking  «uid  inform- 
ative report  on  Vietnam — that  he  Is 
an  "ardent  advocate  of  a  full-scale  con- 
gressional debate  on  Vietnam." 

The  Senator  from  New  York  stated 
that  he  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia now  speaking  Introduced  In  June 
of  1965  Senate  Joint  Resolution  93.  We 
offered  it  with  the  suggestion  that  it  be 
a  focal  point  for  reasoned  debate  of  which 
I,  too,  am  an  advocate. 

We  Jointly  requested  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  resolution  we  offered,  but  without 
success.  I  share  the  view  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  that  it  Is  un- 
derstandable if  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Flelations  Ccmimlttee 
feel  that  they  should  not  wigender  hear- 
ing and  debate  on  such  a  sensitive  Issue 
unless  the  President  wishes  such  debate 
to  take  place.  Our  currently  proposed 
resolution  Is  a  newly  suggested  focal 
point. 

But,  because  I  am  as  convinced  as  Is 
our  colleague  from  New  York  that  the 
country  supports  the  President,  I  feel  no 
hesitancy  In  cosponsorlng  the  new  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  134  "to  promote  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security  in  southeast  Asia  and  to  supple- 
ment Public  Law  88-408." 

Even  among  citizens  supporting  the 
President  on  the  Vietnam  Issue  there  are 
questions  and  misgivings  susceptible  of 
being  mitigated  or  overcome.  Hence,  I 
believe,  as  Senator  Javits  has  declsu-ed, 
that  "if  Congress  Is  brought  Into  closer 
partnership  with  the  President  on  this 
issue,  it  Is  likely  that  the  country  will  be 
very  much  more  In  favor  of  our  policy." 

Congress  Joined  the  President  In  pass- 
ing the  resolution  he  requested  In  Au- 
gust 1964.  In  the  light  of  the  many  sig- 
nificant subsequent  developments,  we  feel 
the  provisions  of  that  resolution — Pub- 
lic Law  88-408 — need  supplementation. 
Certainly  there  should  not  be  repeal  of 
the  August  10,  1964,  resolution,  as  has 
been  proposed  in  one  measure  introduced 
in  this  body  last  week. 

The  late  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  Adlal  Stevenson,  said: 

Let's  talk  sense  to  the  American  people. 
Let's  tell  them  the  truth,  that  there  are  no 
gains  without  pains. 
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Tte  Preddent  certainly  has  made  thla 
dear.  I  believe  debate  of  the  issue  in 
7oncT«B8  through  consideration  of  such 
i  reaolutlon  as  we  offer — although  not 
lerriopins  unanimous  agreement — would 
reflect  a  more  overwhelming  congres- 
sional iJUl  public  consensus  for  VS. 
)oUc7  than  now  seems  on  the  surface  to 
Trevall.  The  differences  over  tactics  and 
itrategy  and  In  degree  of  support  too 
tften  discolor  the  picture  and  in  some 
nstances  Indicate  more  splinters  than 
xmaensus.  What  Is  needed  Lb  a  rallying 
loint — a  real  focal  point  for  a  meanlng- 
'ol  debate.  I  do  not  believe  this  would 
veaken  the  position  of  the  Commander 
n  Chief,  nor  do  I  believe  it  would  result 
n  any  substantial  deviation  from  the 
loUdes  he  has  ordered  and  proclaimed. 

If  I  did  not  believe  hearings  and  de- 
>ate  on  the  issues  inherent  in  the  pro- 
xjsed  Joint  resolution  would  strengthen 
lupport  for  our  President  and  for  XJB. 
Millcy  In  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia, 
tnd  If  I  did  not  have  faith  that  the  un- 
lerstandlng  and  resolve  of  our  citizens 
rould  be  Improved  by  debate  in  the  best 
radltlons  of  our  democratic  way  of  life, 
:  would  not  be  a  coeponsor.  But  I  do 
tot  shun  this  Joint  rescdution  through 
MgattTism;  I  onbrace  it  with  an  afflrma- 
Ive  attitude. 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  the  time  has 
I  ome  for  the  Senate  to  enter  into  rea- 
oned  debate  because  there  have  been  so 
:  oany  diverse  opinions  expressed  by  so 
I  nany  Individual  Senators  that  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  body  Is  somewhat  in  a  posture  of 
Usarray  and  presents  a  blurred  image  of 
taelf  as  a  d^beratlve  body  and  of  the 
lo^emment's  Vietnam  policy.  There  is 
I  k  need  for  both  elariflcatlon  and  a  greater 
legree  of  unification  of  the  people's 
3orerament.  We  are  sorely  in  need  of 
mlty  of  purpoee.  If  there  ever  was  a 
Ime  when  the  executive  and  the  legls- 
atlve  branches  needed  to  be  in  harmony, 
t  is  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  happy  to  join 
he  diligent  and  knowledgeable  senior 
lenator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JAvrrsl  in 
ntrodudng  Senate  Joint  Resolution  134. 

As  I  oondude,  I  Invite  attention  to  an 

<  ditorlal  and  a  column  written  by  Rleh- 
I  ri  Pryklund,  both  published  in  the 
'  Vashlngton  E^renlng  Star  of  yesterday, 

'ebroary  1.  1996.    They  are  pertinent 

o  our  diseusrton  and  reflect  a  degree  of 

if>tlml8m  that  is  worthy  of  attention  and 

I  onalderatlon.    I  ask  unanimous   con- 

1  ent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

:  iBCoas  esoerpts  from  the  editorial,  en- 

Kled  "His  "Clear  Duty,'  "  and  Mr.  Pryk- 

imd*8  cohnnn   entitled   "Viet   Biilldup 

lay  Be  Nearlng  End." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

I  nd  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

:  n  the  Racoto,  as  follows : 

ITrom  tlM  Kvmlng  Star.  Feb.  I,  19M] 

Hh  Clmai  Dutt 

m  dacidlag  to  orctor  a  rwumptlon  of  bomb- 

:  Of  of  mlUtwy  targeta  ta  North  Vietnam.  Mr. 

,  bhnson  cUd  what  had  to  be  done.    Aa  Presl- 

I  lent  and  m  Ocmmander  in  Chief,  conscloua 

<  (  bis  rwpoDSlbUlty  to  mne  aoo.OOO  American 
I  roops  M  well  m  Um  eokUen  of  our  allies, 
'  rho  an  uadar  attack  by  a  relentleea  foe,  be 
(  ould  not  have  done  otberwlee. 

ObvkNialy.  it  was  not  an  eaay  decision  to 
1  lake.  And  the  Praaldent,  even  while  glv- 
:  Qg  the  order  for  the  bomben  to  take  off,  re- 


newed his  pledge  that  the  search  for  a  Just 
settlement  will  go  on.  One  aspect  of  the 
quest  Is  the  arbitration  proposal  which 
Ambassador  Ooldberg  has  put  before  the  U.N. 
Security  Council.  There  Is  no  occasion,  how- 
ever, for  soaring  hopes  on  this  score.  Dur- 
ing the  bombing  pause,  which  lasted  for  37 
days,  the  Communists  not  only  pressed  ahead 
with  the  fighting;  they  also  used  the  oppor- 
tunity to  redeploy  their  soldiers,  bring  up 
supplies,  and  repair  the  damage  done  to 
their  transp>ortatlon  system.  To  have  per- 
mitted this  to  go  on  Indefinitely,  as  some 
urged,  could  only  have  resulted  In  heavier 
American  and  allied  casualties.  To  his 
credit,  his  critics  notwithstanding,  the  Presi- 
dent was  unwilling  to  pay  this  price.  As 
he  put  It,  It  Is  our  "clear  duty"  to  do  what 
we  can  to  limit  the  casualty  rolls  which.  In 
any  event,  will  be  long. 

What  Is  to  be  said  of  the  critics,  especially 
those  In  the  Senate? 

In  1776  Thomas  Paine  wrote  that  "these 
are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls."  He  also 
paid  his  respects  to  "the  summer  soldier  and 
the  sunshine  patriot"  who.  In  the  crisis  of 
that  day.  shrank  from  the  demands  of  the 
war  for  freedom.  If  Paine  were  living  now 
he  might  have  something  to  say  about  sun- 
shine Senators. 

It  Is  not  our  purpose  to  be  invidious  In 
suggesting  this.  But  last  week's  8p>ectacle  in 
the  Senate  was  nothing  less  than  astonishing. 

•  •  •  •  • 

One  theme  which  runs  through  the  criti- 
cism is  that  Congress,  when  It  approved  In 
1964  a  Joint  resolution  supporting  the  Pres- 
ident's policies,  did  not  quite  realize  what  It 
was  all  about,  didn't  quite  Intend  to  author- 
ise the  President  to  do  precisely  what  he 
now  Is  doing.  Yet  the  language  of  the  reso- 
lution Is  unambiguous.  It  puts  Congress 
squarely  on  record  as  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent, as  he  may  determine,  "to  take  all  neces- 
sary Btef>s,  Including  the  use  of  armed  force," 
to  assist  South  'Vietnam  In  defense  of  its 
freedom.  Pretty  hard  to  wriggle  out  of  an 
endorsement  Uke  that. 

•  •  •  *  * 

The  1964  resolution  provides  that  Congress 
may  terminate  It  by  another  Joint  resolution. 

•  •  «  •  • 

Perhaps  this  should  be  brought  to  a  test. 
Let  us  find  out  how  many  Members  of  Con- 
grass.  In  the  face  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  adamant 
refusal  to  discuss  peace  except  on  his  own 
terms,  would  vote  to  rescind  the  authority 
previously  given  the  President.  Let  us  find 
out  what  those  who  might  vote  for  revoca- 
tion propose  to  do  about  the  war,  about  the 
300,000  American  troops  who  are  fighting  the 
battle,  and  whether  they  intend  to  welsh  on 
our  Nation's  commitment  to  a  free  choice  for 
South  Vietnam. 

Our  guess  Is  that  such  a  resolution  could 
not  muster  a  corporal's  guard  In  Congress. 
If  this  Is  so.  there  should  be  an  end  to  aimless 
speeches  and  proteats  which  serve  no  better 
purpose  than  to  undermine  the  President 
and  to  encourage  the  enemy. 


[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Feb.  1.  1966) 

Washimoton    Ci.osK-tJp — Viet   Btjiloup    Mat 
I  Bx  NxAKiNO  End 

(By  Richard  Pryklund) 

The  end  of  the  American  buildup  In  South 
Vietnam  could  be  a  lot  closer  than  most  peo- 
ple think,  both  In  time  and  In  numbers. 

If  Communist  China  does  not  enter  the 
war,  and  If  Pentagon  calculations  of  poten- 
tial enemy  strength  are  right.  It  could  level 
out  this  spring  or  early  lununer  consider- 
ably below  the  300,000  mark. 

There  are  now  about  200,000  American 
military  men  In  South  Vietnam.  Some  Con- 
gressmen have  predicted  a  buildup  to  more 
than  400.000. 

But  the  Pentagon  believes  that  fewer  than 
300,000  win  be  enough — along  with  the  7th 


Fleet  at  sea.  the  South  Vietnamese  forces 
and  South  Korean,  Australian,  and  New  Zea- 
land units — to  push  back  the  biggest  armies 
the  Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese  can  field 
In  the  south. 

If  that  calculation  proves  wrong,  however, 
the  planned  force  will  have  provided  a  base 
able  to  support  a  quick,  massive  buildup. 

Plans  do  change  In  Washington,  and  calcu- 
lations go  wrong.  But  here  Is  the  reasoning 
behind  the  present  buildup  and  its  projected 
conclusions  a  few  months  from  now: 

The  plans  grew  out  of  the  dashed  hopes 
of  last  summer.  The  Pentagon  thought 
there  was  a  chance  then  that  a  demonstra- 
tion of  allied  ability  to  win  battles  would  be 
enough  to  induce  the  Communist  side  to 
fade  away. 

The  battles  were  won  as  the  American 
Forces  grew  to  100,000,  then  125,000,  but  the 
Vletcong  Just  fought  harder,  and  North  Viet- 
nam increased  Its  Infiltration  of  regiilar  army 
troops. 

By  fall  It  was  clear  that  our  side  had  to 
base  Its  plans  on  the  enemy's  maximum 
capability  and  not  assume  that  he  would 
have  the  good  sense  to  give  in  before  he  was 
defeated. 

Calculations  of  an  enemy's  potential  are 
difficult,  but  the  logistlcians  on  our  side  be- 
lieve now  that  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vlet- 
cong cannot  man,  equip,  and  continue  to 
supply  a  fighting  force  that  numbers  more 
than  about  300,000  men. 

The  plan  here  Is  to  organize  an  allied  force 
that  can  handle  that  kind  of  enemy. 

"Handle"  does  not  mean  a  quick  victory. 
It  means  rather  that  our  side  would  be 
strong  enough  to  carry  on  large-scale  offen- 
sive   operations    without    a    letup. 

Right  now  our  side  can  only  guard  its  own 
bases  and  throw  hit-and-run  raids  at  the 
enemy. 

Only  one-half  of  the  American  servicemen 
in  South  Vietnam  have  combat  as  their  pri- 
mary Job — although  almost  all  of  them  have 
to  fight  at  least  pert  of  the  time  in  order 
to  hold  on  to  their  enclaves. 

More  than  half  of  the  combat  specialists 
are  needed  to  protect  the  bases.  Only  a 
quarter  of  the  American  force,  then,  can  go 
out  on  "search  and  destroy"  operations  In 
areas  thought  to  hold  enemy  bases. 

Search  and  aesn-oy  Is  a  vital  part  of  the 
military  operation.  It  makes  the  Vletcong 
run  and  It  destroys  a  lot  of  Vletcong  equip- 
ment. But  it  does  not  seize  and  hold  any 
new  territory. 

What  Is  needed  Is  an  occupation  of  Vlet- 
cong areas.  To  achieve  this,  our  side  must 
have  enough  troops  and  supplies  to  main- 
tain a  steady  flow  of  equipment  and  rotat- 
ing soldiers  In  endless  offensive  operations. 

As  the  Vletcong  are  pushed  and  harassed 
and  shooed,  they  will  have  to  leave  parts  of 
the  roughly  one-half  of  South  Vietnam 
which  they  now  control.  As  they  move  out, 
local  government  units  would  be  created  be- 
hind the  military  shield. 

This  has  been  their  preferred  grand  strat- 
egy since  it  was  discovered  last  fall  that 
mere  demonstrations  of  proficiency  would 
not  be  enough. 

But  before  it  could  be  implemented,  a  vast 
logistics  base  had  to  be  created.  American 
construction  crews,  military  and  civilian, 
have  been  building  and  expanding  pKsrts, 
supply  depots,  airfields,  barracks,  roads,  and 
air-transport  networks. 

When  the  construction  Is  largely  finished 
this  spring  it  will  support  a  force  big  enough 
to  carry  out  the  sustained  offensive  opera- 
tion. 

As  the  logistics  base  is  completed,  some  of 
the  construction  soldiers  can  go  home  and 
more   fighting  men   can   come  in. 

Exactly  where  the  buildup  wlU  level  off 
csiinot.  of  course,  be  predicted  accurately. 
The  final  orders  to  move  have  not  been  given 
to  many  units  at  home  already  alerted  for 
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duty  in  Vietnam.  But  300,000  Is  now  con- 
sidered to  be  a  guess  on  the  high  side. 

If  the  enemy  surprises  us  with  a  substan- 
tially larger  effort  than  is  now  thought  pos- 
sible, our  base  will  be  able  to  deliver  quickly 
and  support  indefinitely  several  more  Amer- 
ican combat  divisions  (the  equivalent  of 
about  five  are  there  now). 

But  if  present  estimates  work  out,  the  war 
could  start  showing  progress  this  summer. 
Victory,  though,  would  be  a  long  grind  away. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  admiration  for  the  fine  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  It  is  my  great  pleasure  and 
honor  to  be  associated  with  him  in  this 
endeavor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  hope  we  shall  be 
successful.  I  believe  we  shall  find  within 
the  membership  of  this  body  many  Sena- 
tors who  will  wish  to  cosponsor  the  joint 
resolution.  I  hope  that  EifBrmative  ac- 
tion can  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  following  Senators  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  2783)  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
to  permit  for  a  temporary  period  the 
duty-free  entry  of  bona  fide  gifts  not  ex- 
ceeding $50  in  retail  value  from  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  stationed  outside 
the  United  States,  at  the  next  printing: 
Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cakthy,  and  Mr.  Saltonstall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Tydings]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2722)  to  amend 
chapter  235  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  appellate  review 
of  sentences  imposed  in  criminal  cases 
arising  in  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States,  introduced  by  me  on  October  22, 
1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  may  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  622).  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  27,  1966,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Brewster.  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  DiRKSEN,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Pong, 
Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
WTTfE.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mondale, 
Mr.  MoNToYA.  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Randolph. 
Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Symington.  Mr. 
Yarborough,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota  were  added  as  additional  cospon- 


sors  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  130) 
to  provide  for  the  designation  of  the  week 
of  May  8  to  May  14.  1966,  as  "National 
School  Safety  Patrol  Week."  introduced 
by  Mr.  Ribicoff  on  January  27.  1966. 


RESIDUAL  FUEL  OIL  CONTROLS 
SHOULD  BE  ABOLISHED 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  I  have  been  deeply  concerned  with 
the  residual  fuel  oil  import  quota  pro- 
gram and  have,  on  repeated  occasions, 
fought  hard  for  the  ccMnplete  elimination 
of  these  controls.  These  controls  cause 
great  hardship  to  millions  of  New  York- 
ers and  others  living  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  United  States.  The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  first  in 
1963,  and  then  on  December  18,  1965,  ad- 
vised that  control  of  these  imports  could 
be  relaxed  without  impairment  to  the 
national  security.  Yet  the  administra- 
tion refuses  to  lift  its  controls,  even 
though  the  level  of  imports  have  been 
raised  modestly  for  the  current  fuel  oil 
year.  In  addition  to  the  anticompetitive 
situation  caused  by  these  controls,  they 
have  also  resulted  in  increasing  the  fuel 
oil  costs  of  millions  of  city  dwellers, 
schools,  hospitals  and  many  Federal  and 
State  installations,  who  have  no  alter- 
nate choice  of  fuel.  These  consumers, 
who  have  been  bearing  the  brunt  of  U.S. 
Government  sponsored  price  premiums, 
now  find  themselves  faced,  by  even 
higher  prices,  caused  by  the  setting  up  of 
price  controls  in  Venezuela,  with  the  re- 
sult that  for  New  York  State  alone,  the 
additional  cost  may  be  as  high  as  $25  mil- 
lion per  year. 

In  my  view,  and  in  the  view  of  my  col- 
leagues from  east  coast  States,  the  best 
solution  to  the  whole  residual  fuel  oil  im- 
port problem  would  be  the  removal  of 
controls. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  several  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  from  various  east 
coast  States  have  arranged  to  meet  today 
with  the  heads  of  interested  departments 
to  urge  removal  of  these  controls.  I  fully 
support  their  acticni.  I  also  understand 
that  a  committee  composed  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  New  England 
and  other  east  coast  States  is  being 
formed  to  deal  with  this  problem  on 
the  broadest  possible  basis.  I  fully 
support  this  move  as  I  believe  that  only 
through  a  concerted  effort  can  we  make 
our  concern  felt. 

We  are  about  to  start  a  new  fuel  oil 
year.  I  strongly  urge  the  President,  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior, the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  to  review  once  more"^^ 
overwhelming  evidence  developed  over 
the  years  against  residual  fuel  oil  import 
controls  and  to  atwlish  these  controls 
prior  to  the  start  of  the  new  fuel  oil 
year — ^April  1. 


SUPPORT  FOR  LAW  AND  ORDER- 
RESOLUTION  OF  SAN  JACINTO 
DISTRICT  BOARD  OF  THE  TEXAS 
FEDERATION  OP  WOMEN'S  CLUBS 

Mr.  TOWER.    Mr.  President,  the  San 
Jacinto  District  Board  of  the  Texas  Fed- 


eration of  Women's  Clubs  recently 
adopted  a  resolution  of  support  for  law 
and  order  in  this  Nation.  Since  this 
group  is  io  representative  of  our  women's 
clubs  in  Texas,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  resolution  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"The  members  of  the  San  Jacinto  District, 
Texas  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  ses- 
sion October  21.  1965,  deplcM-e  the  ugly  Image 
that  is  being  presented  to  the  world  by  law- 
less demonstrations,  marches,  and  riots. 
ThU  is  indicative  of  the  lack  of  patriotism 
and  devotion  to  our  country.  As  loyal  Amer- 
icans we  wish  to  impress  upon  our  Repre- 
sentatives in  Washington  our  desire  to  firmly 
stand  behind  them  In  their  enfwcement  of 
law  and  order.  We  cannot  stress  too  strongly 
the  need  for  stamping  out  this  seditious 
ugliness  that  is  growing  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  We  strongly  urge  Investigation 
of  this  communlstlcally  inspired  attack  that 
is  growing  more  vicious  each  day.  We  ask 
that  the  Texas  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
and  the  General  P^ederatlon  of  Women's  Clubs 
take  similar  action  in  demanding  enforce- 
ment of  law  and  order  as  presented  by  this 
resolution." 

Signed  by  Mrs.  George  P.  Kelley,  trustee. 
San  Jacinto  District  TFWC;  Mrs.  Paul  Lamp- 
ley,  national  legislation  chairwoman;  Mrs. 
Ralph  Morgan,  resolution  chairwoman. 


EDITORIAL  IN  DEFENSE  OF  PRES- 
ENT 2-YEAR  TERM  FOR  MEMBERS 
OF   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Fort 
Worth  Star  Telegram  of  January  23, 
1966,  carried  an  excellent  editorial  in 
defense  of  the  present  2 -year  term  for 
Congressmen. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pouh-Yeae  Tekm  Needs  Long  Sttjdt 

President  Johnson's  proposal  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  giving 
Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives 4-year  terms.  Instead  of  2,  should  be 
considered  long  and  cautiously. 

What  Is  at  Issue  here  is  a  part  of  the  basic 
structure  of  American  government — a  part 
Included  In  that  structure  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  purposely  and  with  good  reason. 
President  Johnson  has  offered  reasons  for 
changing  It  as  he  proposes.  But  there  are 
arguments  for  not  doing  so,  and  there  are 
many  unanswered  questions  as  to  how  the 
altered  system  would  function  and  whether 
it  would  better  serve  the  interesU  of  the 
Nation  and  the  people. 

Since  all  Members  of  the  House,  under  the 
administration  proposal,  would  be  elected  at 
the  same  time  as  the  President,  one  fault 
in  the  proposed  new  system  la  inunedlately 
apparent.  The  winning  presidential  candi- 
date would  tend  to  sweep  his  party's  House 
candidates  into  office  with  him.  Almost 
invariably,  the  result  would  be  control  of 
the  House  and  the  executive  branch  by  the 
same  political  party.  This  could  serve  to 
stifle  the  voice  of  the  opposition  and  under- 
mine the  two-party  system. 

The  4-year  House  terms  would  mean  that 
the  favorable  House  that  came  in  with  the 
President  would  be  at  his  disposal  through- 
out his  term.  The  so-called  midterm  elec- 
tion would  automatically  be  canceled. 
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In  planning  tb«  structure  aa  It  now  exlsta, 
the  framer*  of  the  Constitution  Incorpo- 
rstad  an  Ingenioxis  tjvtem  of  ch«cka  and 
iMlanoea.  The  a-year  Houae  t«rm  gives  the 
Prealdent  the  probable  benefit  of  a  coopera- 
tlv«  Houae  during  the  first  half  of  his  term. 
But  It  alao  eompela  blm,  In  effect,  to  return 
to  the  people  at  the  halfway  mark  for  ap- 
proval— or  disapproval — of  his  conduct  of 
the  executive  branch. 

Accountability  of  public  offlclals  to  the 
people  la  a  fundamental  principle  of  repre- 
■entetlTe  govemment.  Mr.  Johnson  points 
out  that  communications  are  better  now  than 
whMi  the  Constitution  was  drafted  and  says 
the  mldt«rm  election  Is  not  needed  for  con- 
veying the  wUl  of  the  people  to  Congress. 
But  communication  and  accountability  are 
quite  different  things,  and  It  Is  the  latter 
that  would  suffer  most  under  the  proposed 
change,  though  truthfully  nothing  commu- 
nicatee more  effectively  to  a  politician  than 

oonaUtuent'a  vote  for  the  opp>oeltlon. 

Mr.  Johnson's  four  basic  reasons  for  pro- 
posing the  4- year  change  are :  ( 1 )  to  provide 
Houae  Members  a  sufficient  period  to  work 
on  the  great  questions  before  Congress;  (3) 
to  free  Members  from  the  pressures  of  cam- 
paigning, thus  allowing  them  more  time 
for  their  mott;  (8)  to  reduce  the  cost  of  elec- 
tion to  oongrssslanal  office;  (4)  to  attract  the 
beet  mea  Into  competition  for  House 
membership. 

It  has  been  proved  that  Members  who  do 
thatr  work  In  a  manner  pleasing  to  their 
ooauUtuaata  can  be  returned  for  many  terms. 
In  fact,  sarvaral  present  Houae  Members  have 

rved  longer  than  any  Member  of  the  Senate. 
where  the  term  la  6  years. 

The  Prsaldenfs  other  three  reasons  have 
oaerlt.  But  In  the  case  of  each,  there  are 
Doany    alternatives    for    accomplishing    the 

sie  objective.  These  alternatives,  and 
many  other  questions  raised  by  the  prop>o8al, 
ihould  be  meticulously  erplored  before  there 
Is  any  deelalon  to  alter  the  basic  structure  of 
our  Ooverament  In  a  way  that  could  weaken 
the  system  ot  checks  and  balances  and.  con- 
selvably.  result  In  one-party  rule.  Such 
bhorougtacolnf  study  scarcely  would  leave 
Ume  for  action  on  the  subject  at  this  con- 
presslonal  session. 


PROPOSED  4- YEAR  TERM  FOR  MEM- 
BERS OP  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE- 
SBNTATTVES 
Mr.     TOWER.    Mr.     President,     the 

Wichita  Falls  Times  of  January  21. 1966. 

mntod  a  very  excellent  editorial  on  the 

lubject  of  the  4-year  term.    I  ask  con- 

taai  that  this  editorial  be  printed  at  this 

point  In  the  RaooiB. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Foub-Tbas  Toms 

Four-year  terms  for  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Congress  will  provide 
one  of  the  livelier  topics  for  discussion  this 
year. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  Constitution 
provided  the  perfect  framework  of  govern- 
ment will  oppoae  any  tampering  with  the 
historical  a-year  term  which  emerged  from 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  and 
baan't  been  changed. 

"nioma  who  also  take  the  Constitution  Ut- 
arally,  and  partleularly  Its  preamble,  which 
hsglns.  "We,  the  People  of  the  United  States. 
In  Order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union"  will 
caraftiny  consider  the  proposal  in  the  light 
of  present-day  conditions  and  the  foresee- 
able future,  and  make  up  our  minds  accord - 
ln^»y• 

There  are  good  arguments  on  both  sides  of 
the  Issue  which  the  suggested  constitutional 
amendment  proTOkss. 


President  Johnson,  calling  (or  adoption  of 
the  amendment,  has  recited  familiar  argu- 
ments In  favor  of  the  longer  term :  need  of 
Congressmen  to  devote  more  time  to  Con- 
gress and  less  to  campaigning,  the  growing 
complexities  of  legislative  work,  the  induce- 
ment to  political  careers  of  persons  of  the 
highest  quality. 

The  opposition  also  Is  well  armed.  It  was 
the  theory  of  the  Constitutional  FHithers.  in 
compromising  on  the  2-year  term,  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  should  closely  reflect  pre- 
vailing public  opinion  and  trends.  The 
short  term  also  act*  as  a  curb  upon  both  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
Government  by  affording  the  people  the  op- 
portunity to  repudiate  at  midterm  unpopu- 
lar administrative  and  congressional  actions. 

Actually  partisanship  has  been  carefully 
sldeetepped  In  the  proposal  that  Johnson  has 
made.  President  Eisenhower  favored  4-year 
terms  for  Members  of  the  House,  and  In  1954 
during  his  administration  such  a  plan  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee. There  are  proF>onents  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

It  should  be  noted  that  President  Johnson 
removed  himself  and  his  administration  from 
any  conflict  with  the  plan  by  mentioning 
1972  aa  the  suggested  effective  date  of  the 
proposed  amendment.  That  is  sufficiently 
distant  to  be  disconnected  with  the  present 
administration  and  the  present  Congress. 
In  ]>artlsan  politics,  6  years  Is  a  long  time 
into  the  future. 

One  crucial  decision,  it  seems  to  the 
Times,  can  provide  a  compromise  that  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  preserving  the  advan- 
tages of  the  2-year  term  and  still  satisfy  the 
argimients  for  the  reform.  That  would  be 
to  provide  the  4-year  terms  for  half  of  the 
435-Member  House  in  1972  and  the  other 
half  in   1974. 

The  plan  of  having  only  half  of  the  House 
subject  to  election  every  4  years  was  not 
suggested  by  President  Johnson:  neither  was 
is  rejected. 

Throughout  the  Nation,  longer  terms  for 
public  offlce  at  the  local,  county,  district. 
smd  State  level  are  becoming  more  popular. 
SUggered  4-year  terms  for  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Coagress  might 
be  the  logical  extension  of  this  trend  into 
Federal  ofUces. 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA'S    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  budget 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
schools  sent  to  Congress  by  President 
Johnson  last  week  must  be  viewed  with 
mixed  emotions.  In  my  Judgment,  while 
this  budget  is  an  improvement  over  pre- 
ceding ones,  it  still  does  not  properly  face 
up  to  the  most  important  need  confront- 
ing our  Nation— in  particular  our  Na- 
tion's Capital — the  securing  of  our  fu- 
ture through  an  adequate  Investment  is 
the  education  of  our  young  people.  The 
proposed  District  school  budget  is  a  step 
toward  better  schools  and  should  in  my 
Judgment  be  approved,  but  it  should  not 
be  considered  a  prototype  for  future 
budgets. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the 
proposed  model  school  budget  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  was  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Carl  F.  Hansen.  Superin- 
tendent of  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Schools,  to  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  in  response  to  a  request 
by  Representative  Roman  C.  Pccinski. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  proposed 
budget  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RJBCORD,  as  follows: 

Jahuary  10.  1966. 
Hon.  Roman  C.  Pxjcinski. 
Longworth  Office  Building. 
U.S.  House  of  Represeitatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Ptjcinski:  I  appreciate 
your  Invitation  to  submit,  a  model  budget 
Your  requests  indicate  that  the  purpose  of 
inqtiiry  into  the  EMstrlct  of  Columbia  public 
schools  is  to  be  constructive. 

My  repxjTt  Is  analyzed  under  the  following 
main  headings:  (1)  administration:  (2) 
school  services;  (3)  lm.provement  of  instruc- 
tion; (4)  special  programs;  (5)  food  serv- 
ices; (6)  operation  and  maintenance;  (7) 
higher  education;  (8)  capital  outlay;  and 
( 9 )  application  of  plans. 

The  estimates  for  each  element  must  be 
understood  to  be  tentative  and  subject  to 
considerable  change  as  programs  are  phased 
in  and  special  facilities  are  identified. 

I.    ADMrNISTRATION 

The  proposed  Increases  in  funding  for  ad- 
ministration are  based  on  today's  organiza- 
tion. 

The  School  Board  plans  a  study  of  admin- 
istrative organization  to  determine  what 
changes  should  be  mcule  in  alinement  of  staS 
persons  ajQd  assignment  of  duties. 

It  is  proposed  to  use  a  part  of  title  V 
money  from  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
design  for  administrative  reorganization. 

When  this  is  accomplished.  It  is  inevitable 
that  the  costs  of  administration  will  differ 
from  the  current  estimates. 

a.    SCHOOL    SERVICES 

The  Sui)erintendent's  staff  has  prepared 
staffing  schedules  for  model  school  units  at 
the  elementary.  Junior  high,  and  senior  high 
school  levels.  The  model  unit  tor  the  ele- 
mentary school  and  the  Junior  high  school  is 
a  school  of  1.000,  and  for  the  senior  high 
school  a  school  of  1,500.  The  description  of 
staff  services,  and  supplies  has  been  developed 
for  each  unit  for  each  level. 

The  salient  features  of  the  model  elemen- 
tary unit  are  as  follows : 

An  Increase  for  staffing  In  counseling,  social 
work,  subject  fields,  shop  and  home  eco- 
nomics, and  speech  and  reading. 

Supplying  supportive  servlcee  to  teachers 
as  clerks,  assistants,  and  aids. 

Staffing  for  community  services  to  enable 
each  school  to  serve  as  a  community  center 
with  a  director  of  community  services  to  co- 
ordinate and  Initiate  neighborhood  acUvi- 
itles  with  full  use  of  school  buildings. 

Reduction  In  class  size  In  grades  I  to  6  from 
a  current  ratio  of  30  to  1  to  a  maximimi  of 
25;  In  the  special  academic  ctirrlculum  to 
a  maximum  of  15;  and  in  the  social  adjust- 
ment classes  to  a  maximum  of  8. 

Establishment  of  a  preschool  program  with 
a  special  staff. 

Funds  for  equipwnent  not  now  usually  sup- 
plied, such  as  typewriters,  or  fully  supplied 
such  as  record  players,  television  sets,  film 
projectors. 

Increases  In  funds  for  textbooks,  supplies, 
and  library  books,  and  allocations  of  funds 
for  cultural  experiences,  out-of -school  learn- 
ing activttlee  tor  pupils,  and  field  tripe  for 
members  of  the  staff. 

The  chief  Improvements  for  the  secondary 
schools  are  as  follows ; 

Pupil-teacher  ratios  reduced  from  26  to  1 
to  a  maximum  of  25  In  the  academic  classes, 
with  a  special  provision  that  In  English  the 
number  shall  be  no  more  than  20  per  class. 

Ratios  In  other  services  will  be  set  at  200 
pupils  to  1  counselor:  500  pupils  to  1  librar- 
ian; a  full-time  speech  correctlonlst  for 
jTinlor  and  senior  high  schools,  and  1  full- 
time  social  worker  for  senior  high  schools. 
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In  addition  teacher  aids  and  other  para- 
professional  will  be  set  up  at  the  rate  of  1 
such  employee  for  each  50  pupils. 

Allowances  for  textbooks,  library  books,  and 
supplies  will  be  doubled,  with  a  special  fund 
for  consumable  paperback  books  and  work- 
books 

Funds  are  requested  for  pupil  travel,  ad- 
missions to  cultural  events,  and  welfare.  A 
travel  allowance  for  professionals  is  included, 
as  well  as  a  fund  for  experiment  and  re- 
search. 

A  greatly  increased  schedule  of  equipment 
and  teaching  aids  is  also  proposed. 

For  occupational,  vocational,  and  technical 
educations  plans  have  only  recently  been  de- 
veloped for  the  Board  of  Education  by  Odell 
MacConnell  Associates,  a  nationally  known 
research  group  organized  as  the  Stanford 
Professional  Center. 

An  exceptionally  comprehensive  program 
contemplates  a  plant  development  estimated 
to  cost  $32  million  including  equipment. 

3.    IMPROVFMENT   OF   INSTRUCTION 

The  staff  for  the  improvement  of  instruc- 
tion needs  to  be  completely  reorganized  to 
Include  a  special  department  under  a  deputy 
superintendent  with  an  assistant  super- 
intendent in  charge  of  the  Improvement  of 
instruction  and  another  In  charge  of  cur- 
riculum. 

Within  the  Department  of  Instruction  to 
be  included  are  subject  field  directors,  K-12; 
supervisors,  K-12;  supervisors  for  early  child- 
hood education,  preschool,  kindergarten,  and 
primary:  a  director  of  in-service  training  with 
adequate  staff;  a  director  of  special  education 
with  adequate  staff.  The  Department  of  In- 
struction will  include  a  curriculum  section 
under  the  direction  of  an  assistant  super- 
intendent. The  curriculum  staff  will  Include 
directors  responsible  for  curriculum  develop- 
ment, the  preparation  of  publications,  the 
operation  of  professional  libraries,  and  the 
selection  of  teaching  materials. 

In  addition  a  fund  allocation  is  required 
to  make  It  possible  to  relieve  teachers  of 
regular  teaching  assignments  in  order  to 
develop  curriculum  materials  and  participate 
In  in-service  training  activities. 

within  the  currculum  department  should 
be  an  expanded  audio-visual  Instruction  sec- 
Uon  and  a  department  of  school  library 
services. 

Improvement  of  teaching  should  Include 
development  of  greater  efldclency  In  the  use 
of  known  techniques  and  the  continuous  ex- 
perimental search  for  new  ways  of  teaching. 

The  proposed  model  budget  does  not  pre- 
suppose, for  example,  an  unchanging  com- 
mitment to  ability  grouping  In  fact,  with 
additional  personnel  the  need  for  ability 
grouping  may  be  diminished,  greater  flexi- 
bility can  be  developed,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
gifts  and  special  abilities  may  be  Identified 
and  developed. 

A  comprehensive  teaching  Improvement 
effort  must  take  into  account  every  promis- 
ing way  of  p.ccompllshing  the  full"  develop- 
ment of  each  pupil's  potential. 

4.    SPECIAL    PROGRAMS 

The  special  education  program  should  pro- 
vide for  Improvement  of  existing  services  and 
the  addition  of  new  services. 

The  model  school  .system  will  Include  the 
development  of  facilities  for  the  boys'  Junlor- 
wnior  high  school  now  operating  In  a  wing 
of  a  Junior  high  school. 

A  special  school  for  the  girls  who  need 
special  therapeutic  educational  opportunity 
ahould  also  be  developed. 

A  new  school  for  the  education  of  girls 
pregnant  out  of  wedlock  with  appropriately 
OMlgned  services  and  facilities  should  be  con- 
•tnicted. 

The  Americanization  School  should  be  re- 
located in  one  of  the  buildings  vacated  when 

Tv°'*  ™catlonal  schools  are  consolidated. 

There  should  be  a  residential  treatment 
<*nter  for  the  children  who  are  mentally  ill. 


Cottage  schools  for  children  who  need  to 
be  removed  from  their  environment,  at  least, 
temporarily,  should  be  developed  experi- 
mentally. 

A  year-round  camp  school  should  be  set  up 
to  enable  city  children  to  have  rural  ex- 
periences as  part  of  their  education. 

An  additional  school  for  the  severely 
mentally  retarded  children,  one  of  which 
now  has  been  approved  by  Congress,  wUl  be 
needed. 

A  study  now  in  process  should  be  rapidly 
completed  as  the  background  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  sheltered  workshops  for  mentally 
and  physically  handicapped  youth  and  adults 
who  are  unable  to  assume  completely  inde- 
pendent work  responsibilities.  At  this  point, 
money  for  planning  a  program  of  this  kind  Is 
needed,  and  communltywlde  support  for  the 
project  must  be  generated. 

5.    rOOD    SERVICES 

The  model  school  plan  will  provide  free 
lunches  to  all  children  who  want  them  in  all 
public  schools  either  through  the  establish- 
ment of  kitchens  and  cafeterias  within  each 
school  unit,  or  by  the  delivery  of  meals  to 
the  schools  from  central  kitchens. 

The  estimated  annual  cost  of  a  maximum 
school  lunch  service  Is  something  over  $16 
million. 

The  Justifications  for  the  free  lunch  pro- 
gram are  (1)  a  lunch  program  should  be  an 
educational  experience;  (2)  it  should  assume 
adequate  nutrition  as  a  prerequisite  for 
learning;  and  (3)  it  should  eliminate  the 
differentiation  of  those  in  need  and  those 
not  In  need,  and  at  the  same  time  make  the 
lunch  service  available  for  many  pupils  who 
because  they  are  sensitive  do  not  now  apply 
for  free  lunches. 

The  regular  milk  program  will  be  con- 
tinued but  would  be  reduced  to  one  package 
of  milk  per  day  for  all  children.  Breakfast 
will  be  supplied  where  needed. 

In  order  to  supply  the  facilities  needed 
for  the  expanded  services,  even  the  latest 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  must  be 
modified.  The  old  and  inadequate  schools 
will  require  either,  replacement  or  extensive 
madlflcatlon  to  provide  the  space  for  the 
services  planned  In  the  model  program. 

6.    OPERATION    AND    MAINTENANCE 

The  increased  use  and  expansion  of  school 
facilities  will  require  extensive  supportive 
custodial  and  maintenance  staff.  Not  only 
must  the  staff  of  the  custodial  departments 
be  Increased  but  the  cycle  of  painting  must 
be  reduced  to  not  less  than  5  years.  Roof 
repairs,  yard  maintenance,  landscaping,  and 
playground  equipment  replacement  and 
modification  must  be  stepped-up  materially. 

7.    HIGHER    EDUCATION 

This  budget  proposes  estimates  of  the  coat 
of  a  new  Junior  college  and  a  municipal  col- 
lege, the  latter  of  which  would  offer  the 
master's  degree.  The  expectation  Is  that  an 
adequate  school  program  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  must  provide  facilities  for  at  least 
2,500  students  in  the  Junior  college  and  2,500 
In  the  4-year  program  and  the  graduate 
school. 

8.    CAPrrAL  OUTLAY 

In  addition  to  the  expansion  and  modiflca- 
tlcn  needed  to  modernize  school  facilities  al- 
ready In  existence,  an  extensive  new  con- 
struction program  Is  also  required.  New 
facilities  are  needed  for  expanding  enroll- 
ments. The  teachers'  college  will  require 
two  major  facilities.  The  consolidated  occu- 
pational, vocational,  and  technical  school, 
a  facility  of  primary  Importance,  Is  costly  be- 
cause the  offerings  are  unusually  expensive. 
In  addition,  the  school  system  needs  a  new 
administration  center,  the  cost  of  which  can 
be  partly  deferred  by  the  sale  of  public  school 
plants  now  occupied  by  the  administrative 
offices. 


8.    APPLICATION  or  PLANS 

The  application  of  plans  must  proceed  with 
predetermined  order  as  funds  are  received 
to  carry  them  out. 

A  major  guideline  is  to  enhance  the  pro- 
grams first  in  the  Impact  aid  and  title  I  ( Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act) 
schools.  The  purpose  should  be  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  educational  services  In 
ratio  to  the  economic-cultural  need. 

A  word  of  caution  Is  Imperative:  Unless 
within  a  reasonable  time  all  schools,  regard- 
less of  deprivation,  are  given  maximum  sup- 
port, parents  who  can  afford  private  schools 
will  abandon  the  public  schools.  Schools 
that  do  not  win  maximum  use  by  the  com- 
munity fall  to  get  total  support  from  the 
community. 

The  current  effort  to  concentrate  school 
resources  in  the  economically  deprived 
neighborhoods  must  be  maintained,  but  it 
must  be  balanced  by  a  total  effort  to  supply 
superior  school  services  In  every  section  of 
the  city. 

StTMMART 

Two  questions  will  be  raised  concerning 
propxDsals  being  submitted  here: 

1.  Why  have  not  the  School  Superintend- 
ent and  the  Board  of  Education  moved  in 
the  direction  of  achieving  the  objectives  de- 
fined In  the  model  budget  proposals? 

2  Will  it  be  possible  to  fund  the  kind  of 
program  which  is  described  here,  or  Is  the 
proposal   in  itself  fiscally  Irresponsible? 

The  School  Board  and  the  administration 
have  already  taken  steps,  even  though  they 
may  be  meager  ones,  toward  the  realization 
of  most  of  the  programs  prop>06ed  here.  In 
fact,  many  projects  are  underway  on  a  lim- 
ited scale. 

Illustrations  are  the  school  for  pregnant 
girls,  the  therapeutic  school  for  boys,  the 
school  for  the  severely  mentally  retarded. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  programs  described  here 
will  not  be  accomplished  without  extensive 
capital  outlay  and  a  more  than  doubling  of 
the  annual  per  capita  operating  costs.  In- 
vestment in  education  is  self-liquidating, 
becatise  as  citizens  are  prepared  to  be  pro- 
ductive they  not  only  contribute  to  the 
growth  of  the  national  gross  product,  but 
they  stay  off  relief  roles,  and  out  of  Jail  or 
rehabilitation  centers.  Moreover,  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  education  can  offer  complete 
services  to  children  costly  retardation  and 
remediation  will  be  reduced.  It  Is  far  less 
costly  to  prevent  educational  Illness  than  to 
cure  it. 

The  Federal  Government  will  be  obligated 
to  assume  a  larger  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
the  operation  of  the  schools  and  supplying 
new  construction  than  It  now  does  even 
though  great  progress  has  been  made  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  At  least  60  percent  of  the 
cost  of  running  the  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  should  be  supplied  by  the  Federal 
Government  because  the  city  school  system 
Is  working  with  an  impacted  and  generally 
undereducated  population  that  comes  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  education  of 
Washington's  children  is  a  national  problem 
and.  therefore,  should  be  supported  In  a  large 
part  by  the  Federal  Government. 

If  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  our  Federal  Government  mean  to  lift  pub- 
lic education  to  the  level  of  maximum  effi- 
ciency they  can  do  no  better  than  to  make 
the  District  of  Coltimbla  public  schools  a 
demonstration  of  their  purpose. 

This  set  of  budget  estimates  is  submitted 
with  the  understanding  that  actual  deter- 
mination must  be  governed  by  conditions 
as  they  exist  at  the  time  of  requests  for 
funds. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  had  this  opportunity 
to  make  a  report  of  this  kind  to  you. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Carl  F.  Hansen, 
Superintendent  at  Schools. 
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SUMMARY  or  ESTIMATES 

L  AdmloiMrktlon ...I 

n.  Initruction: 

(»)  Etonwiitmry  fcbooli 

(b)  Janlor  hlghiebools 

(e)  Senior  trifb  Mbools 

(a)  Voealional,  aduit,  tod  summer  schools _ 

Pupil  personnel  serWoes 

Superrblon  and  Instruction 

Bptdal  cdoektion: 

(1)  Boy*  social  MllustmcDt  school 1206,000 

Olrls  social  sdjiutment  school 137,000 

Prefnant  rlrls  school 325,000 

Itinerant  Instruction  to  aurally  and  vls- 

aallT  handicapped 194,000 

(6)  Schools  (or  the  severely  mentally  retarded.      581.000 
(8)  Schools  for  physically  handicapped 708.000 

Subtotal,  instruction 

lU.  Food  sarvMaa 

IV.  Oparatioa  and  malntanance  of  plant   

>  Roandad  to  ttia  naareit  11,000. 


e) 
(D 
(I) 


EttimaUd 

•otl»  •■ 

»3.  155.000 

101.300,000 

■«,  800.  000 

19,900.000 

fi.asi.ooo 

3.  478, 000 

2,229,000 

2.120.000 
162.108.000 

ift.oog.ooo 

H.9I2.0O0 


SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATES 

Pros/ram 
v.  Higher  education. 

2  year  community  college 13.748,000 

4  year  college  of  arts  and  sciences 4,476,000 


Ettlmaiei 
coitt  I 


$8,224,000 
4.000,000 


VI.  Research,  planning,  and  evaluation  (areas  for  further  study) 

Total  operating  budget 212,408,000 

VII.  Capital  outlay 265, 747,000 

Estimate  of  total  funding 478.155,000 


Recapitulation  of  operating  expense  requirements: 

Total  model  budget  estimate , _ 212.408  000 

Present  funding  by  funding  source: 

District  of  Columbia  budget $75,364,000 

Federal  and  other  funds -.. •  15,266,000 

90,610,000 

Estimate  of  additional  appropriations  required  to  fund  the 
model  District  of  Columbia  budget 121,798,000 

>  Public  Law  874.  $4,300,000;  PubUc  Uw  80-10.  $6,383,000;  vocational  funds,  $689  007 
food  services,  $1 ,042.000;  other,  private  and  Federal,  $2,892,000. 


L  GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 


Dapartauatal  r«quMts 


Additional  budget 
requests 


Num-    Estimated 
ber  of  ^fiscal  year 
poai-   I      1967 
tlons      expense 


t  administrative  budget,  all  funds. 


asmiLAL  ADMonanATioN 


T8A-a  Mristant  to  Deputy  Superintendent.. 

oa-«  el*fk-steDocrapb«r 

00-t  etvk-tTpM. 


Total  fiscal  year 
1967  requirements 


Num-  I  Estimated 
ber  of  I  fiscal  year 
poel-  1967 

tions      expense 


I.  GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 


Departmental  requests 


274    $2,237,807 


$12,136  I. 
5,918  ,. 
4,966  ! 


UCOITDABT  KHOOL  LDIBSlSnAnoS 


22.749 


TSA-Bi 

Junior  hl(b  setaool  (1) . 

8«alar  hl(h  sehool  (1) . 
T8A-6dlTWtflr 

Jmlar  talg)i  selHiol  (2) . 

ganlar  high  tehool  (3) . 
OS-«  admlnMraUT*  aid . . . 


-25,476 


48,640 


08-8  ekrk-ftanognphsr . 
OB-4  ^Btt-tTVm. 


ABT  aOIOOL  ASMDnvrSATION 


TBA-4  tnentlve  SMistant. 
T8A-6  dlnetor  . 
OS-«  admlnislrattTe  aid... 
08-i  ei(rk>stanocrapher.. . 
OS-4  ctek-typlst 


rvm.  riBAOKVKL  siavicis 

T8A-a  aiMatiTa  iMistant 

T8A-6  aaristants  lor  administration  and  special 

pragmns. __ _. 

OB-«  admlniitratlTe  aid 

OS-«  flIark-typM 


2 

12.346 

2 

U.'Se 

2 

9.902 

1 

12.738 

2 

24.  TO 

1 

9.173 

2 

11,336 

2 

9,992 

12 


107,590 


EKSKARCH,    BUDCET,   AND  LIOISLATION 

Budget,  planning,  and  statistics: 

TSA-10  planning  associate 

OS-U  research  assistant 

US- 13  systems  analyst 

(;S-5  administrative  aid 

f ; S-5  clerk , stenographer 

GS-4  clerk-typist.. 

Ut*^  clerk -office  assistant 

GS-4  age  verification  clerk 

Finance  otnce: 

03-7  assistant  supervisor,  bookkeeping 
and  payroll 

US-5  cost  clerk 

OS-S  accounting  machine  operator 

G8-4  payroll  and  leave  clerk 

US-4  voucher  examiner 


DIVISION   or  I.VSTRUCTION   AMP  CURKICULUM  ' 


rKBaOKNSL  ADMINIBTHATION 


T8A-6  deputy  cWef  examiner 

TS  A-«  perwnael  rtemttment  ofBeer 

OS-UnuMTrter  penoanel  adminlstrstkn. 

Ofr-a  psraoanal  stafflnc  specialist  .     

OS-6sdinlBlatrattveaM 

OS-tquAlUleetten  rating  eierk... 

OS-Tsoperrlaor.  board  vntlng  section 

OS-tetarfc-typlet  

ReeraltuMat  travel 

Prtotinf  ■applies...- 

S(|ulpBMOt 


12,738 

26.424 
18.  519 
14.988 


12,136 

36,389 

11,426 

8.0?2 

18,519 

11.286 

7.280 

19,  AM 

7,500 

4,500 

5.000 


BusDnue  ADHunsraATiON 

T^ii*"  'II  iifllui 

OB-44  admlnlstrattve  offleer 

OS-4  admlnlstrBtive  aid 

PirwHiemut  section: 

08-11  aapfij  management  officer . 

08-7  proeoranent  asststant 

G8-4  proeonnMnt  eierfc 

08-4  delivery  eootfol  clerk 

■<)atpinHit  unit:  08-t  dark -typist.... 


T8A-2  Deputy  Superintendent _ 

T8A-5   executive   assistant    to   the    Deputy 

SuptTlntendenl 

TSA-3  Assistant  Superintendent,  instruction.. 

.  TS.\  «  assistant  for  administration _ 

TS.\  3  Assistant  Superintendent,  curriculum.. 

64.  4<)9     TSA^  A5si!!tant  for  administration 

TS.V  7  (  oordinator  of  personnel  and  programs. 
Otiii'e  staff,  Deputy  Superintendent: 

(1 S  -9  office  manager .  _ 

<  lS-8  administrative  aid 

OS  7  administrative  aid 

.   .-     -  <iS -6  clerk-stenographer 

Office  staff,   .Assistant   Superintendents,  cur- 
72.  669  ,      riculum  and  instruction: 

GS-S  administrative  aid 

GS-6  administrative  aid 

GS-4  clerk-typist 

Supplies    

Equipment.  . 


16         140,941 


BITILDmOa  AKD  QIOrflDS 


OS-ll  architect 

Q8-7  wglneering 

a8-«dnltanan 

08-«  adatlnlstratlTe  aid. 
08-4  elerk-typist 


IS, 
6, 

9, 
IS, 
9, 
9, 
4. 


784    . 
173    . 

663  1. 

S80  i 
992 

902  I 

tm  I. 


10 


Total  increase . 


Total,  nio<lel  administrative  budget. 


Additional  budget 
requests 


Num- 
ber of 
posi- 
tions 


Estimated 

fiscal  year 

1967 

expense 


Total  fiscal  year 
1967  requirements 


$10, 796 

9,663 

13,446 

5,618 


618 
996 
472 
996 


13,690 
6,618 
6,918 
9,992 

14.968 


24,421 

13,696 
16,906 
13,212 
16,906 
13,212 
12,243 

8,072 

7,419 

13,560 

19.864 


14,838 
37,038 
29,976 
3,600 
21,000 


Num- 
ber of 
posi- 
tions 


Estimated 
fiscal  year 

1967 
expense 


17 


28 


113 


$109. 370 


262,850 


917, 148 


387      3,154,965 


I  This  Is  a  new  organizational  unit. 

II     a)  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  (1,000  PUPILS) 


Type  of  position 


19, 
13. 
11. 
12, 
9, 


306 
6W 
236 
349 
902 


10 


Class  «  principal  

Class  S  assistiUii  [jrinclpal 

Class  1.1  counselor      , 

70,130     GS-4  counselor  aid.  -    

Class  15  school  social  worker.. 

(iS-4  social  worker  aid 

'  Class  15  librarian     

i  GSM  librarian  aid 

Class  15  reading  teacher 

Class  15  speecli  teacher.         .. 

Class  15  art  teacher       

66,440    Class  15  mathematics  teacher. 


Distri- 
bution 
of  1.000 
students 


Ratios 


1  per  school . 

600  tol 

do 


do 

do 

do 

1  per  school . 

500  to  1 

1  per  school . 

do 

do - 

do 


Staff  re-! 
quested' 


Total 
cost 


1 

$13,212 

2 

23,52« 

2 

15,864 

2 

i.Wl 

2 

13.  IW 

2 

9,992 

1 

6.5M 

0 

9.992 

I 

8.596 

1 

«.S» 

1 

6.996 

1 

6.496 
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Model  District  of  Columbia  school  budget,  fUcal  year  1967 — Continued 
II.  (a)  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  (1,000  PUPILS)  II.  (b) 'jUNIOE  HIGH  SCHOOL  (1,000  STUDENTS) 


Type  of  position 

Distri- 
bution 
of  1  000 
students 

Ratios 

Staff  re- 
quested 

Total 
cost 

ria.ss  \b  foreign  language  teacher 

1  per  school 

...    do 

do 

2 

2 

3 

25 

9 

2 

39 

9 

6 

M 

1 
1 

6 
2 

$13,19-2 
6,596 
6,596 
6,596 
6,596 
6,596 
6,696 
7,419 
6,173 
5,618 
9,992 
20,403 

170.026 
61,209 
13,602 

194,844 

61,209 

24,980 

1,978 

6,780 

7,206 

40,806 
9,992 

64,476 

Class  15  science  teacher. 

Class  15  physical  education  teacher 

Class  15  music-vocal  teacher.    . 

.  -    do 

Class  15  music-instrumental  teacher 

do 

Class  16  shop  teacher . 

do 

Class  15  homemaking  teacher 

-      do 

US-8  administrative  aid .. 

do 

OS-6  secretary 

do 

0S-5clerk 

do 

GS-4,  clerical  aid 

2  per  school 

50  to  1 

Clas.':  15  kindergarten  teacher 

137 

631 

70 

29 

Class  15  1-6  teacher .. 

25  tol 

Cla'ss  ISsocial  adjustment  teacher 

8to  1 

(las.'  15  special  academic  teacher 

GS-4  teacher  aid.  _ . 

15  tol 

1  per  2  reading 

teachers. 
15  to  1 

Cla<!s  15  preschool  teacher 

137 

(iS-4  school  aid 

..do 

Substitute  service  for  meetings,  etc. . 

US-7  nurse  .   . 

1  per  school 

...    do 

6  per  school 

2  per  school 

Class  14  coordinator  of  community  pro- 
grams,                                                 _ 

Class  15  teachers  of  coram  tmity  programs. 

GS-4  recreation  aids  for  community 
programs. 

Pay  raise,  TS  A  staff  (10  percent) 

133H 

Total,  personnel  costs 

878.227 

Equipments 

6,900 
10,000 
10,000 

6,000 

5,000 
1,000 

6,000 
1,000 

Textbook 

$10  per  child 

Supplies.. 

do 

Library 

$6  per  child 

Cultural  trip,  admission  assistance  to 
deprived  children...  , 

Educational  trip  for  staff. . . 

Maintenance,    repair,    replacement    of 

equipment... 

Administrative  supplies 

Subtotal. 

42,900 

Total   operating   budget   per   ele- 
mentary school 

921, 127 

1 

SUMUABT 

Estimated  total  fiscal  year  1967  model  elementary  school  budget: 

<1)  Enrollment:  Preschool  to  grade  6... 110  000 

(2)  .Number  of  elementary  units  of  1,000  pupils 'no 

(3)  Total  fiscal  year  1967  model  elementary  budget  at  $921,666  per 

unit,  approximate _ $101,300,000 

11.  (b)  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  (1,000  STUDENTS) 


Type  of  position 


Class  6  principal 

Class  f>  assistant  principal ...\.\ 

Class  15  counselor  . 

Class  1.^  librarian '_',,'_'_ 

Class  \ft  teacher 

Business.. 

English ".'"!^^!."1I1 

Fine  arts.  . 

General  academic. '"II'II"]!!'! 

Home  economics,  shop 

Physical  education. 

Reading 

Special  academic ". 

Class  15  teacher  (part-time,  extra  day),  for 

community  programs. 
Class  14  coordinator  for  community  pro- 
grams. 

Cisas  15  social  worker 

CUss  15  speech  oorrectlonlst . 

US-7  nurse 

OS-8 administrative  aid...! .\W.  ....V 
(iS-5  clerk,  stenographic. . 
08-4  paraprotessfonal  aid... 

U8-2  nonprofessional  aid 

U8-6  administrative  aid-counselor 

08-4  clerk-typist-oounselor 

OS-4  librarian  aid- 
OS^  social  worker  aid.'. "'"' 

Pay  raise,  TSA  staff  (10  percent) 


Ratios 


Total  personnel  costs. 


Supplies    ($10,000),    textbooks 
llbrarv        '      '" 


($10,000), 


library  books  ($5,000). 
Travel,  professional... 

^    J'''fl'  admission  and  assistance  io' 
deprived  children. 


1  per  school. 

500  to  1 

200  to  1 

500  tol 


500  to  1 

1  per  school 

2  per  school 

1  per  school 

3  per  school 

1  per  2  teachers. 


1  clerk  tor  3 
counselors. 

do 

500  tol 

.-..do 


Staff 
required 


1 

2 

6 

2 

60 

(4) 

(10) 

(4) 

(26) 

(6) 

(6) 

V^ 
(3) 
6 

1 

2 
1 
2 
1 
3 
30 
6 
1 

1 
2 
2 


127 


Total 


13.212 
26.424 
39.660 
13.192 
406.060 


40,806 
7.206 

13.192 
6.596 

13.560 
7.419 

16,854 
164,880 

20,660 
6,673 

6,496 
10,992 

9.992 
68,193 


882,985 


26,000 

1,000 
6,000 


Type  of  position 


Ratios 


Staff 
required 


Total 


Equipment  (addition  and  replacement! ' <  $5  OOO 

Equipment  (educational) ! 1 5^900 

Subtotal : 1  41, 900 

Total   operating   budget    [)cr   Junior...' 1  924,885 

high  school.                                             I                                !                  '  ' 


.SUMltABT 

Estimated  total  fiscal  year  1967  model  elementary  school  budget: 

(1)  Enrollment,  grades  7  to  9  (pupils) 29,300 

(2)  Number  of  Junior  high  units 29 

(3)  Total  fiscal  year  1967  model  Junior  high  school  budget,  at  $925,000 

per  unit,  approximate $26,800,000 

II.  (c)  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  (1.800  STUDENTS) 


Type  of  position 


Ratios 


Staff 
required 


Total 


Class  6  principal 

Class  8  assistant  principal 

Class  15  counselor 

Class  15  librarian 

Class  16  teacher,  full  time _ 

Business .__ 

Cadets 

Driver  education _ 

English 

Fine  arts 

General  academic. _ 

Home  economics,  shop 

P  hyslcal  education 

Reading 

Class  16  teacher,  substitute,  to  release  staff 
for  professional  meetings. 

Class  15  speech  correctionist 

Class  16  social  worker  (school) 

Class  15  teacher,  part  time,  for  community- 
extended  day  programs. 
Class    14    coorainator,     for    oommmilty- 
extended  day  programs. 

GS-7  Nurse 

GS-8  administrative  aid 

GS-6  secretary 

GS-5  clerk-typist 

GS-4  paraprofessional  aid 

GS-2  nonprofessional  aid.  

GS-6  administrative  aid-counselor 


GS-4  clerk-typist,  counselor 

Pay  raise,  TSA  staff  (10  percent). 


1  per  school . 

500  to  1 

200  tol 

800  tol 


Total  personnel  costs. 


Supplies 

Textbooks 

Equipment 

Equipment  (educational) 

Cultural  improvement 

Travel  for  professional _. 

Travel,  admission,  assistance  to  deprived 
children. 


Subtotal , 

Total  cost  f)er  senior  high  school. 


1  per  school . 

do 

1  per  600 


1  per  2  teachers. 


1  clerk  for  3  coun- 
selors. 
...do 


1 
3 

8 
3 

104 
(6) 

(8) 

(3) 

(U) 

(4) 

(58) 
(6) 
(8)' 
(1) 


$13,212 
35,289 
63.486 
19.788 

734.082 


2 
1 
1 
12 
52 
5 
1 


207 


3,600 

6.863 
13.192 
56,464 

7.206 

13.  .560 

7.419 
6.173 

67.416 
285,792 

20,560 
6,673 

5,496 
96,305 


1.462.486 


66.400 


1.531.886 


SUMMARY 

Estimated  total  fiscal  year  1967  model  senior  high  school  budget: 

(1)  Enrollment,  grades  10  to  12  (pupils) 19,200 

(2)  Number  of  senior  high  school  units  of  1 ,500  pupils   .    13 

(3)  Total  fiscal  year  1967  model  senior  high  school  budget,  at  $1,832,666 

per  unit,  approximate $19,900,000 

II.  (d)  VOCATIONAL,  ADULT,  AND  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 


Request 


Unit  costs 


Num- 
ber of 
posi- 
tions 


Expense 


1.   OPEBAnON— CONSOUDATID   VOCAnONAL, 
TECHNICAL,   OCCUPATIONAL  SCHOOL 

A.  Day  School  Division: 
Administration: 

Class  5  director 

Class  6  principal 

Class  8  assistant  principal 

Class  7  director  of  Instruction   (aca- 
demic subjects) 


$13,095 
13. 212 
66,816 

12,243 


Total  costs 


Num- 
ber of 
posi- 
tions 


Expense 


MO 
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Model  Dittrict  of  Columbia  school  budget,  fiscal  year  1967 — Continued 
II.  (d)  VOCATIONAL,  ADULT.  AND  STJIffMER  SCHOOLS  II    (ei  Pl'PIL  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 


Request 


Unit  costs 


Total  cosLi 


I 


Num- 
ber of 
posi- 
tions 


Eipeiue  1  ber  of  '  Eipenw 
posi- 
tions 


Request 


Day  School  DItIsIod — Continued 
AdnlnlitratloD — Contlnaed 

Class  7  director  of  Instructioa  (shop 
subjects) 

Class  15  coopersttre  training  coordina- 
tor    

Class  IS  counselor 

08-7  nurse 

Class  16  peyehometrlst 

Class  IS  social  worker 

08-10  coordinator 

08-8  admlniatratlTe  aid 

08-<l  clerk -stenoffTapher 

08-5  clerk  stenographer 

08-4  clerk-typist 


Instruction: 

Class  IS  academic  teacher. 
Class  15  shop  teacher. 
Class  15  librarian. 
08-4  teacher  aid   . 
Textbooks  (SIS  per  student). 
SuDOlles  ($10  per  student). 
Cultural  ImproTement. 


Subtotal,  Day  School  nivlsioii 

Evenlnc  School  Division: 
AdmlnlstratlOD: 

Class  8  principal 

Class  8  assistant  princl[»J  (maJei. 
Class  8  assistant  principal  i female i 
Class  7  director  or  Instruction  (aca- 
demic mibjects) 
Class  7  director  of  instruction  (shop 

sub)ecU) 

Class  IS  cooperative  training  co- 
ordinator  

Class  IS  ooonselor 

08-7  nurse 

OS-8  administrative  aid 
08-8  clerk -stenoKrapher 
OS-<  clerk -typist 
Supplies 


12.243 


■27, 

158, 

13. 

6, 
W. 

8. 

7, 

6, 
U. 


412 
640 
S«0 
853 
980 
836 
419 
178 
'236 
960 


81 


S4fi6.247 


Instruction: 

Class  IS  academic  teacher 
Class  IS  shop  teacher 
Class  IS  librarian 
08-4  teacher  aid 
Supplies  (II  per  student) 

Subtotal,     Evening 
Division 
1  »y  ralas.  T8A  (10  percent) 

Subtotal,  coosolldated  vocational,  tech 
nlcal,  occupational  school 


OINSkAL   ADULT    IDUCATION    AND   Sl'MMia 

SCHOOL  raocaAiis 
i ..  flaeal  year  ite?  base  budget 

Adult  edDoatloa  (additional  stall): 

Class  8  assistant  principal.  Americani- 
tation 

Class  15  teacher,  Armstrong 

Class  IS  teacher,  Amerioaniiatlan 

08-4  eisrk-typUt 

08-»  Clark 

08-»d«rtt 

PfOCrmm  extansiao  (to  permit  112-night 
operatkn) 

CiMi  7  sapervlatng  director  ter: 
Currlcalum  and  research 
Student  personnel  services. .     . 
Instruction  and  teacher  training 

Class  li  payciiomatrlst 

Class  IS  social  worker. 


schools  (additional  staff) 

Class  •  principal 

Class  IS  teacher      

Class  IS  counselor 

OS-5  ctrrk-typist 

08-«ck(rk 

08-4ild 

Supplies  and  books 


I^y  raise,  T8 A  ( 10  percent) . . . 

Subtotal  ■aneral  adult  education 
smnniar  school  programs. 


Total,  vocattonal, 
schools. 


ATTiNrnNTS  omri 


Class  12  direotiir  

Class  10  assistant  director  for  ueneral  adminis- 

fratinn  _ 

Class  1.'  chief  atrenflanoe  officer  

Claris  \'.  supervisor,  census  ntmre.sidential 

Class  15si-h<«il  iitpiiilanee  officer 

03-3  clertc-tyiDsi   .  

G.'!-4  clcrk-tvpist  

OS-4  claim  cleric, „ 

Q?-h  clerk -steiioirrapher 

OP-*i  administrative  clerk   

<iSh  office  niaiiatter  

Office  eijuipinent  

Supplies    .         - 

Travel  lUlowance 


iiiins(  E  nrrit  E 


Class  7  supervising  din'ctor. 
Class  lOassistant  director  . 

08-5  clerk-stenoKraplier 

OS-4  clerk-typist  . 


sr)fIAI.   WORK   DIVI.SION 


Class  T  sufiervisine  director 
rUiss  lOassistant  director 
Of-.'"i  cleric  stcridu'rapher.   ,. 
V>?~*  clcrk-typist  .    . 


C.ROrp   MIA.irREMINT 


("lass  7  supervising  director 

Class  lOassistant  director 

Class  l.*!  educational  psycholoEist. 

OS-6  administrative  clerk     ..      .. 

OS-4  statisticil  drilrsman  

OS-4  statistical  clerk-typist    


CHILD   STfDY   DIVISION 

(Based  on  a  team  for  each  18.000  students  and 
181,200  preschool  to  teachers  college  or  9 
teams) 


Class  6  team  director  (1  to  a  team) 

CK'^-M  psychiatrist  (9.000  to  I) 

Class  15  psychologist  (2.000  to  1) 

Cl.ass  15  psychiatric  social  worker  (6.000  to  1) . 
(is  9  adiiiiiiistrallTe  aid  (1  to  a  team). . . 

lis  *i  administrative  aid  (3  to  a  team). . .   

( l.>-5  clerk-stenottrapher  (3  to  a  team) .    

(iS-4  clerk-typist  (3  to  a  team) 


Office  request 


Num- 
ber of 
posi- 
tions 


1 

5 
I 

55 

5 

19 

10 

g 


Esti- 
mated 
cost 


t9,600 

10,795 

48,000 

B,80I 

362,780 

22,360 

94,924 

49,960 

44.944 

11.236 

7,419 

5,600 

1.000 

2.960 


12,  243 

32.385 
5.618 
14.988 


12.  243 
32.  38.5 

5.618 
14,988 


1 
1 
25 
1 
1 


12.243 

10,  795 

171.325 

6,173 

4.996 

9,992 


18 

81 

27 

9 

27 
27 
27 


$110,  566 
283,752 
777,600 
238,140 
73,998 
180, 171 
165,186 
134,892 


Subtotal,  persoruil  services. 
Supplies  . , 

Equipment 

Rental  space 


Subtotal 

Total,  Child  .«tudy  Division. 


SPECIAL   EDICaTION    PLACEMINT 


Class  fi  director  .  

Class  10  assistant  director 
GS-6  administrative  clerk . 
OS-4  clerk-typist  , 


Salary  intTeas*'.  TS.\  stafl  (10  p»'rcent). 


Total  estlmat»'d  model  pupil  personnel 
services  liuilRet.  fi.scal  year  1987   


225 


1,964.304 

18,000 

27,000 

189,000 


234.000 


13,  212 
10,795 
6.173 
9,992 


Totals 


Nura-  I  Estl- 

ber  of  I  mated 

posi-  cost 

tiODS 


108 


31 


225 


$678.  370 


65,234 


65,  234 


215.  .yi 


2, 198. 304 


40,162 

215.566 


225  i  3.478.394 


11.  (f)  DIVISIO.N  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  CURRICULUM 


Item  requested 


Number 
of 

positions 


Estimated 
cost 


adult,  and  summer 


I  Sommer  and  part-tims  personnel. 


DkPARTHENT  Ot  IXSTRVtTION 

Class  6  director,  K-12  lart.  business  and  distributive  educa- 
tion. English,  foreign  language,  history,  home  economics. 
Industrial  art,  mathematics,  military  science,  music, 
science.  heBlth,  physical  education,  athletics,  and  safety; 
tnwies  and  industrial  education,  reading  clinic  and  serv- 
ices, speech  clinic  and  services,  and  adult  education) 

Class  7  supervising  director,  K-12 

Class  10  supervl.sor,  K-12  tart,  business  and  distributive 
education,  English,  fcM^lgn  language,  history,  home 
economics,  industrial  arts,  mathematics,  military  science, 
music,  science,  health,  physical  education,  athletics,  and 
safety,  trafles  and  industrial  arts,  reading  clinic  and  serv- 
ices, speech  clinic  and  services,  and  adult  education) 


60 
21 


60 


»21 1.392 
257,103 


647,700 
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Model  District  of  Columbia  school  budget,  fiscal  year  1967 — Continued 
11.  (f)  DIVISION  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  CURRICULUM  i  II.  (g)f3)   PREGNANT  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 


Item  requested 


nBPAHTMBNT  OP  INSTBCCTICN — Continued 

Class  1(1  supervisor,  e;irly  childhood  education  (preschool, 

kindergarten,  and  primary-JP,  grade  3) 

Class  0  director,  Inservice  training. . 

Class  7  supervising  director 

Class  II)  supervisor ...    _., 

Class  t)  director,  special  education 

Class  7  supervising  director... _ 

Class  10  supervisor 


Total. 


DEPARTMENT  OF   CIRRICLLUM 

Class  fi  curriculum   director   (early  childhood  education, 
elementary,    secondary,    adult    education,    and    special 

education,!   _ _ 

Class  7   supervising    director    (curriculum   research   and 

development).,   .  .    .      ,. 

Class  7  supervising  director.  Publication  Division 

Class  10  supervisors  (graphic  arts,  manuscript  editor,  and 

production  research) 

Cla,ss  10  supervisor,  professional  curriculum  laboratory 

Class  15  librarian. 

Class  15  curriculum  writers 

(?lass  Ci  director,  audiovisual, , 

Class  7  sui)ervising  director,  audiovisual. 

Class  10  .supervisor,  audiovisual 

Class  15  librarians,  audiovisual. 

Class  15  teacher,  audiovisual.. 

OS-7  graphic  artists,  audiovisual 

OS-6  administrative  aid,  audiovisual 


Numljer 

of 
positions 


32 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
4 


Estimated 
cost 


$345.  440 
13.  212 
12.243 
32.385 
13.  212 
24.486 
43.180 


Total 

Total  estimated  cost. 


1. 600. 3,53 


66,060 

195,888 
12,243 

43.180 
10,796 

6,596 
211,072 
13,  212 
12.243 
10,  795 
13,192 
13,192 
13,560 

fi,  173 


628, 201 


2, 228,  554 


H.  (g)(1)  BOYS'  SOCIAL  ADJUSTMENT  SCHOOL 


Type  of  position 


Ratio 


Class  6  principal 1  ix>r  school. 

Class  15  couiLselor do 


Class  15  psychologist 

(."lass  15  social  worker 

Class  15  teacher,  full  time. 
(iS-7  nurse 

OS-8  administrative  aid  , , 
GS-)  paraprofessional  aid. 
GS-2  Tioiiprofessioiial  aid.. 


Tot.il  sidaries  plus  benelits 

Books  and  supplies 

Travel,  iidmlssion,  assistance  to  deprived 
children. 

Travel,  professional 

EriuipiiHMit  (addition  and  replacement) 

Educational  equipment  (audiovisual) 

Payraise    


do 

75  to  1 

10  to  1 

1  per  school . 

do 


Staff 
required 


Total 


Total. 


$13,212 
7,932 

6,853 
13, 192 

105, 870 
6.780 
6.173 
9.992 
4,112 


174, 116 
1.800 
1.000 

200 
7.000 
5.900 
14.706 


25    204,722 


II    (K)(2)  OIRLS' SOCIAL  .\nJUST.MENT  SCHOOL  (100  STUDENTS) 


Type  of  position 


Ratio  Staff  re-  i     Total 

quested  i      cost 


1  per  building 

do 

do 


Principal 

Counselor. ].  ^  ]!]""]  ^ !"'   ] 

Psychologist. -''"""!]!I!]]!1I!^]I 

Social  worker ].1.'!^.'"'.1'."!"1j!"!  do" 

Teacher.  full  time .  j  iotol 

Secretary.  OS-6 |  1  per  building 

Paraprofessional  aid.  Ci.S-4  do 

Pay  raise.  TS.4 


1 
1 
1 
1 
10 
1 
1 


$13,212 
7,932 

6.  853  I 
6.596 

70.580! 
6,173 
4.996 

10.517 


Total,  salaries,  benefits,  etc. . 

Equipment 

."Supplies . . , _ '__'_ 

Travel  for  professional  staff .....'' 

Expendable  fluids  for  students  (travel,  ad- 
missions, welfare) 

-Audiovisual  equipment.. 


Total  operating  budget . 


16 


126, 859 

3,600 

300 

100 

500 
5,900 

137,  259 


CXII- 


-121 


Type  of  position 


Ratio  ' 


StatT 
required 


Class  fi  principal  . . , 

Class  15  psychologist 

Class  15  counselor-librarian 

Class  15  social  worker 

Class  15  teacher,  full  lime.. 

OS-5  administrative  aid     

nS-^5  clerk-typist .     

OS-7  nurse , 

O  S-5  paraprofessional  aid 

Pay  raise,  TSA  staff  (10  percent). 


Subtotal,  personnel  costs. 


Books  and  supplies 

Travel  allowance  for  professionals 

Travel,   admission,   assistance  to  the  de- 
prived .... 

Kquipment  (addition  and  replacement) 

Educational  equipment  (audiovisual) 


Subtotal. 


Estimated  total  flsi-al  year  1967  budget. 


1  per  school 
do 


....do 

100  to  1 

26tol 

1  per  school. 

do 

-...do 


Total 
cost 


}13,212 

6,853 

7,932 

26,384 

112,  92g 

6,173 

5,618 

6,780 

24.080 

23.671 


36 


303,931 


2,800 
1,000 

I  kOO 

10,000 

5,900 


21.500 


36 


325,431 


.\ssumes  400  pupils  in  average  daily  membership. 


II. 


(g)(4)  ITINERANT  SERVICES  TO  AUHALLV  AND  VISUALLY 
HANDICAPPED  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 


Type  of  position 


Ratio 


Staff 

required 


Teachers,  sight  conservation \  8  to  1 .  . 

Teachers,  braille i do. 

Teachers,  hearing  conservation ' do. 


Total  salaries  plus  benefits. 

Pay  raise 

Travel 


.Supplies 

Equipment . 


Total 
cost 


$40,806 
13,602 
13,602 


10 


Estimated 
budget. 


total     fiscal     year     1967 


10 


68,010 
6.801 
2,500 
1,200 
2,000 

81,511 


II.  (g)(5)  SCHOOL  F(5R  SEVERELY  MENTALLY  RETARDED 


Type  of  position 


Staff 
required 


Total  cost 


Class  6  principal  

Class  8  assistant  principal 

Class  15  teaclier 

Class  15  counselor 

(^iS-7nurse.  

OS-e  administrative  aid 

(iS-4clerk-Iyiiist 

OS-2  teacht'r  aid.. 

Pay  raise,  TSA  staff  (10  percent). 


Subtotal,  personnel  costs... 

Educational  supplies 

Textbooks 

General  supplies  and  equipment 


Estimated  total,  fiscal  year  1967  budget 


93 


$18,212 

11.763 

■292.  443 

15,864 

6,780 

fi,  1 73 

4.996 

176,816 

33,328 


661,375 

12,900 

4,300 

2.500 


93 


681,075 


II.  (g)(6)  SCHOOLS  FOR  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 


Class  6  principal  .     

Class  8  assistant  principal 

Class  16  psychologist 

Class  15  counselor 

Class  15  librarian.   

Class  15  social  worker 

Class  15  teacher 

Class  IS  physical  education  teacher 

OS-8  nurse 

US-6nur8e 

GS-4  practical  nurse 

08-10  chief  physical  therapist 

G8~7  physical  therapist.  .      

OS-7  occupational  therapist 

QS-4ald 


1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
80 
2 
1 
2 
9 
1 
6 
1 
1 


$18.  212 

11.763 
5,853 
7.932 
6.506 

13,  192 
406.060 

13,602 
7,419 

12,346 

44.964 
8,826 

40.680 
6.780 
4.998 


]902 


C  8-6idinlnlstratlTeaid.... 

(  8-«  etek-typtat 

(  8-8  ctork-typtat 

^*«nliic  Mbool 

mer  Khool 

Ifty  rmlas  (10  peroent,  TSA) 

SabtoUl 


I  rlntini  and  reproduction . 

C  UMTMrrloM 

8  ippliM  ■nd  m^tarlaJa.. 

1  gnlpoMnt 

1  rmrtl 


III.   FOOD  SERVICES 

^rce  hmefaM  for  «]]  itudenti:  For  181.200  students  per  day,  18i  days  p«r 

Kbooi  yMT,  4S  MoU  par  lunch  (28.882,000  lunche*) $13  419 

rae  loneta  lor  ne*dy  children  In  summer  schools  >:  For  20,000  studenu  per 
d«T,  «>^lmy  mmmer  profram,  4S  cents  per  lunch  (800,000  lunches) . 

]  raakhct  tor  naedy  chUdrcn:  For  20,000  children  per  day,  225  days  per 
school  T«ar,  4S  eanU  per  ehUd  per  breakfast  (ifiO.OOO  brakfasts). . . 

]  fee  milk  In  aleniMitary  aolioois  *■.  For  110,000  children  a  day,  18S  days  per 
school  yaw,  10.01  per  Vi  pint  (20,388,400  H  plnU) 


1  Thii  Innch  and  breakfact  procram  would  supply  needy  children  with  about  ^  o( 
t  leir  daily  lood  requirement  for  22S  days  per  year  or  about  40  percent  of  their  annual 
f  Qolramflnta. 

>  A  MparaU  MTYljig  of  milk  wlU  be  available  for  each  child  In  addition  to  milk  in 
tpehtneb. 

IV.  OPERATION  AND  MAI.NTENANCE 


I 
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II.   (f)(6)  SCHOOL  FOR  PHTSICALLT  HANDICAPPED  IV.  OPEHATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 


Type  of  position 


Staff 
required 


Total  cost 


$6,173 
4.W6 
4.472 
7,682 
1,301 

49.  020 


03 


fiSO.S75 


Requests 


95 

100 

4S 

19.665 

5.140 

1.8-20 


Subtotal 

Estimated  total,  fiscal  year  1087  budtet. 


■26.865 


93 


707, 740 


360,  C 


203, 


Total  eeUmated  expense,  food  serrloea. 


Requeets 


Additional  budget 
requests 


Num-        Esti- 
ber  of      mated 
poel-    fiscal  year 
ttons         1967 
expense 


C  Deration  of  plant,  Oacal  year  1087  base  budget 
i  ddltlonai  reqoeats: 
C^jmtlons  of  plant: 

Fteld  superrlaor 

Clerk , 

Custodian 

Supplies,  fuel,  utilities 


ifqulpment,  operations  and  maintenance: 

C>8-«  equipment  inspector 

WBR-12  window  shade  services 

WBR-0aatomotive  mechanic.  

Maintenance  and  repair  of  motor  vphicles. 
Repair  servloe  tolnstracUonal  equipment 

LVahouae  operations: 

OS-S  traffic  manacer 

OS-4  dark-typist 

00-4  aeeooBtmg  poeUng  machine  operator 

oS-lelark .^ 

WBB-«baadrtTW 

WBR-«lnckdrtr«r 

WBR-^warahoaaeman  (general) 

WBR-<tniakdriTer 

WBK-81*boier .. 

OTertlme  pay  igr  annual  inventory  serv- 
ices  


I   Custodial  soppUea 

Paper  produeta 

UnUbriDS 

OtBee  sappUea  (Department  of  Business 

Administration) 

Toma  and  letterheads 


1  nil[enanl 

Aeoountlnc  posttng  macliine  (2). 

Troek  («._ 

Tmek  (4) 

CarryaU  (2) 

Tote  bone 

Snow  resnoral  •qoipment 


Estimated  total,  Baeal  year  1067  opera- 
tloaa  e(  piant  budget . 


100 


$17,632 

11,236 

460.  ONO 

427.000 


Total  fiscal  year 
1967  requirements 


Num- 
ber of 
posi- 
tions 


I      Esti- 
mated 
fiscal  year 
1967 
expense 


$8, 860. 975 


\U 


8,072 
6.639 
6,064 
6,000 
129,749 


8,072 

9,902 

9,992 

8,944 

6.084 

18,977 

ia066 

21,932 

4.816 

2,600 


38,850 

20,000 

1,440 

2,000 
25,000 


3,500 
IS.  500 
12,800 
4.400 
1.178 
4.500 


18 


915,948 


158,524 


100,066 


75,000 


ae.87e 


I  la  140.  488 


Maintenance  of  plant- 

Fiscal  year  19t)7  hiise  budget 

Estlruateil  anrmiil  maintenance  funds 

mala  tain  rjUnt 

Estimated  de 


to 


deferred  maintenance  backlog.. 

Estimated  total,  fiscal  year  1967  mainte- 
nance ijudget-. .-- - 


Estiniateil   total, 
teiianw.  - 


operations  and  main- 


Additional  budget 
requests 


Num- 
ber of 
posi- 
tions 


Esti- 
mated 
fiscal  year 

1967 
expense 


$1,165,000 
5, 100, 000 


Total  fiscal  year 
1967  requirements 


Num- 
ber of 
posi- 
tions 


Estl- 

mat+vi 

fiscal  vear 

1967 
expense 


$2,508,500 


6.  '205.  CKX) 


8,  773,  .VIO 


125    18,913,968 


900  !l 
000 
2,  025.  000 
3«S 


16.  008.  268 


n. 

III. 
:v. 

V. 
VI. 


VII 

VIII. 

IX. 


V.  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

I'lBUC  Community  Colleoc  (2  Yeabs) 

Personnel  compensation: 

K.  Administration,  12  months: 

1.  President $20,000 

2.  Dean is,0OO 

3.  Associate  dean 15.000 

4  Dean  of  students 15^000 

5  .Associate  dean  of  students 12,000 

6  Fiscal  officer is'oOO 

7  Bursar 12,000 

H    Director  of  admissions.. _._ 15,000 

9.   Registrar 12i00O 

10.  Director  of  public  relations  and  placement- 12,000 

11.  Librarian 15,000 

Total  administrative 161, 000 

B.  Instructional,  lil)rarians,  and  counselors,  10  months: 

1  25  professors,  at  $15,000 375.000 

2.  25  associate  professors,  at  $14,000 350,000 

3.  75  assistant  professors,  at  $12,000 900,000 

4.  75  instructors,  at  $10,000 750.000 

6.  A.ssociate  librarian 12,000 

6,  6  assistant  librarians,  at  $10,000 60,000 

7.  6  counselors,  at  $12.000 _ 72,000 

Total 2,519,000 

C.  Classified  personnel,  12  months  (nurses,  administrative  aids, 

and  clerks) 250.000 

I).  Wage  lx)ard  employees,  12  months 150,000 

E    Fringe  benefits,  at  10  percent   (insurance,  health  benefits, 

and  retirement) _._ 308,000 

Total 3,388,000 

Communications   and   utUlties    (electricity,    gas,    telephone,   and 

postage) _. 50,000 

Printing  and  binding.   15,000 

Consultant  and  other  services 10,000 

Supplies  and  materials  (educational  supplies,  magazines  and  peri- 
odicals, fuel  oil,  phonograpii  records,  and  miscellaneous  supplies).  100,000 
Equipment  ^library  books:  office,  classroom,  and  library  equipment; 
typewriters;  playground  and  gymnasium  equipment;  and  audio- 
visual equipment!   .  100.000 

Travel  (faculty,  consultants,  and  students) 10. 000 

Subsidy  for  cafeteria    - .50,000 

Repai r  an d  mai n  tenance 25. 000 

Total  operating  budget 3,748,000 

College  of  Arts  and  Soences  (4  Years) 
Salaries: 

A.  Administrative: 

1.  President .  r25,000 

2  Vice  president Z2.000 

3.   Dean  of  college .  20,250 

4    Assistant  dean 16,000 

5.  Dean,  graduate  school.. 18,000 

6.  Assistant  dean,  graduate  school 16,000 

7.  Dean  of  students 17,500 

8.  Director,  student  teaching. 16,000 

9.  Bursar..  12,000 

10.  Director  of  admissions 17,500 

H.  Director  of  recording. 15,000 

12    Librarian 16,000 

13.  Assistant  dean  of  students  (mate) 13,700 

14.  Assistant  dean  of  students  (female) 13,700 

15.  Assistant  director  of  admissions 13,700 

16.  A.ssisUnt  director  of  recording 13,700 

17    Director  of  placement  and  pubUc  relations 12,850 

18.  Director  of  guidance  and  testing  services 16,000 

(2  associate  professors  as  assistants) 29,400 

ToUl 324.300 
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V.  HIGHER  EDUCATION— Continued 
CoLLiOB  or  Arts  and  Sciincbs   (4  Ybabs) — Continued 
Salaries — Continued 
B.  Instructional: 

1.  55  professors,  at  $16,000 $880,000 

2.  55  associate  professors,  at  $14,700 808,500 

3.  37  assistant  professors,  at  $12,700 469,900 

4.  36  instructors,  at  $12,000... 432,000 

6.  10  librarians,  at  $12,700 127,000 


Total 2,717,400 

C.  Aids  and  clerical 382,600 


Total 3,424,300 

II    Library  operation  (books,  audiovisual  materials,  supplies,  binding 

and  microfilms,  and  periodicals) -.        132,600 

III    Operation  and  plant  maintenance: 

1.  Salaries  for  28  staff 

2.  Electricity,  gas,  fuel  oil,  repairs,  and  supplies 


121,720 
75,400 


Total. 


IV.  Auxiliary  enterprises  (lunchroom  program  and  athletic  program). 

V.  Health  services: 

A.  Salaries: 

1.  Psychiatrist 

2.  Director,  health  service 

3.  2  nurses 

4.  Laboratory  technician 

B.  Medical  supplies  and  materials 


197,112 
13a312 


16,000 
8,200 

14,000 
6,000 
6,000 


Total 

Public  relations  (assemblies,  newspapers,  entertainment,  commence- 
ment, convocations,  art  gallery,  special  weeks  and  programs,  re- 
cruitment, information  service,  and  radio  and  TV  coverage) 

Visiting  and  consultant  services  (part-time  faculty,  consultants) 

Instructional  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment 

Communications   media   (films,   fllmstrips,   projection  equipment, 

cameras,  tapes,  and  recorders) . 

General  expense  (Instirance,  bonding,  health  benefits,  social  security, 

retirement,  and  workers  compensation) 

Travel  (administrative,  faculty,  and  students) 

XII.  Postage,  telephone,  and  telegraph 

XIII.  Printing  (college  catalog,  graduate  catalog,  semester  bulletins,  bro- 
ctiures,  blanks,  forms,  and  cards).. 


VI. 


VII. 

vin. 

IX. 
X. 
XI. 


49,200 


19,200 
40,000 
26,000 

7,280 

400,000 
16,000 
11,000 

26,000 


Total  operating  budget 4,476,000 


Total,  higher  education 8,224,000 


VI.  AREAS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 


Areas  for  »tiui\i 
A  consultant  study  of  organiiation 


Estimated 
cotU 


_.  ..^ administration,  and  management 

and  pupil  record  systems  (development  of  the  mavimum  feasible  use 

of  automatic  data  processing  procedures  is  part  of  this  study)  '  ($100,  000) 

2.  Curriculum  study »  (125,  000) 

3.  Development   of   experimental    classroom   and    school   organliational 
patterns >  (20,  000) 


4.  Program  of  sheltered  workshops  (or  handicapped  adults. 

5.  Residential  treatment  center  for  severely  emotionally  disturbed  chil- 

dren . .  .   . 

6.  Development  of  oomprehensive  school  health  services  Including  diag- 

nostic and  appropriate  therapeutic  capabilities 

7.  Cottage  schools  for  homeless  children 


(') 

(•) 

(') 
(») 


VI.  AREAS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDT— Continued 


1903 


EiUmatei 

cottt 


Area*  Jor  gtudy 

8.  Specialized  "subsystem"  for  exceptionally  glfl«d  children (') 

9.  Funds  for  research,  planning,  ana  evaluation. '  $4,  000.  000 

Total 4,000,000 

'  Based  on  estimates  received;  the  $100,000  is  for  planning  only.  Implementation 
would  undoubtedly  increase  costs.  A  DP  costs  probably  would  approximate  $200,000 
annually. 

'  Negotiations  -ire  In  process  but  estimates  are  still  lieing  developed. 

•  These  are  areas  of  study  for  which  the  need  is  evident  but  plaimlng  hat  not  reached 
a  stage  where  even  plaiming  costs  are  identified. 

•The  entire  school  program  suffers  from  the  lack  of  adequate  program  planning 
foimded  on  soUd  research  and  evaluation  developed  in  aooordanoe  with  established 
research  techniques.  Education  here  and  elsewhere  has  no  "risk  capital"  to  develop 
and  Implement  new  programs;  e.g.,  programed  instruction,  "machine  leaching,  ' 
television  and  other  audlovLsual  approaches,  and  the  areas  of  study  referred  to  In  tnls 
section.  About  2  percent  of  the  budget  should  l)e  allocated  for  guidance  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  other  98  percent  of  the  program 

VII.  CAPITAL  OUTLAY 


Level 


Capacity 


A.  Replacement  or  additional  capacity: 

Elementary 

Juniorhigh 

Senior  high 

Vocational 

Sharpe  health 

Severely  mentally  retarded 


Total  replacement  or  addition. 


B.  Reduction  In  class  slie: 

Elementary 

Secondary 


Total  reduction  In  class  site. 


C.  Modemliation: 

.\ew  facilities  (art,  science,  etc.). 
Permanent  improvements 


Total  modemltation 

D.  Multipurpose  centers  (121  at  $40,000). 


E.  Special  programs: 

Americanization  school. 

Boys  school 

Girls  Junior-senior  high. 


Total  special  programs . 


F.  College  construction: 

College  of  arts  and  sciences. 
2- year  community  college. . 


Total  college  construction. 
G.  Central  administration 


Total  capital  outlay. 


11,412 
9,692 

6,266 

5,000 

104 

400 


Amotmt 


$37,212,000 

32,781,000 

20, 979, 000 

32,000,000 

811,000 

3, 042, 000 


126,825,000 


29,400,000 
8,360,000 


37,  760, 000 


37, 302, 000 
29,100,000 


66, 402, 000 
4,840,000 


2,000.000 

700.000 

1.860.000 


4,560,000 


11,600,000 
8, 270, 000 


19,960,000 
6,400.000 


265. 747, 000 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
estimate  by  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  support  needed  to  insure  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  public  schools  be- 
come a  model  for  the  Nation.  The  model 
school  budget  proposes  over  $210  miUion 
for  the  operating  costs  and  over  $275 
million  for  the  capital  outlay  section, 
while  the  fiscal  year  1967  budget  request 
now  before  this  Congress  with  all  Fed- 
eral funds  included  proposes  less  than 
$100  million  to  operate  the  schools  and 
approximately  $33  million  for  capital 
outlay. 

The  difference  in  these  budgets  is 
evident,  and  everyone  charged  with  the 
financial  responsibility  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  public  schools — from  the 
school  administration  to  the  President  to 
the  Congress — ^must  unite  to  close  this 
dangerous  gap. 

With  due  respect  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  with  appreciation  of  the 
increased  appropriations  of  recent  years, 
I  believe  that  the  school  administration 
must  move  vigorously  In  the  fiscal  year 
1M8  budget  to  Initiate  the  Implementa- 


tion of  the  model  school  budget  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  sup- 
port this  undertaking.  ; 

The  89th  Congress  can  rightfully  take 
pride  in  its  efforts  to  improve  the  sup- 
port of  education  throughout  the  Nation. 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Con- 
gress has  a  peculiar  responsibility  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  educational 
system.  Throughout  the  Nation  the 
control  of  education  lies  In  the  thou- 
sands of  school  boards  of  education;  yet 
the  success  or  failure  of  education  In 
any  part  of  this  coimtry  supports  or  Im- 
pairs our  nationsd  hopes  and  aspirations. 

This  Is  increasingly  true  as  our  people 
become  more  mobile.  How  can  this 
Congress  establish  an  appropriate  Fed- 
eral role  for  education  if  the  District  of 
Columbia  public  schools — the  system  for 
which  this  Congress,  the  President,  and 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  responsible — suffer  from 
financial  malnutrition? 

We  need  a  system  of  education  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  can  be  emu- 
lated by  every  school  district  In  this 
NaUon. 


I  believe  that  it  is  time  to  show  that 
this  Nation  is  a  great,  not  Just  an  affluent, 
society,  because  we  Invest  in  our  people: 
the  source  of  its  strength  and  wealth. 

The  proposed  District  of  Columbia 
public  schools  budget  for  fiscal  year  1967 
does  not  reflect  the  philosophy  of  our 
great  Nation.  It  is  a  limited  effort  of  a 
school  system  to  meet  minimal  needs 
with  severe  financial  limitations  Imposed 
upon  it  by  its  fiscal  agents,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Congress.  Should  we  approve  the 
District  of  Columbia  public  schools  fiscal 
year  1967  budget  in  its  entirety,  we  must 
not  be  satisfied. 

We  must  move  forward  toward  the  im- 
plementation of  the  model  school  budget 
through  which  the  Congress  can  make 
clear  its  belief  that  education  is  the  best 
assurance  of  security  and  national 
growth. 

A  $10  MILLION  GIFT  TO  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OP  CHICAGO 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
fall  the  University  of  Chicago  embarked 
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ipon  a  $160  million  campaign  to  en- 
arge  and  Improve  Its  facilities.  As  we 
dl  know,  education  is  the  major  weapon 
kgalnst  poverty,  hunger,  and  war. 

One  of  the  first  gifts  to  be  presented 
»  the  university  was  $10  million  which 
na  given  by  the  Joseph  and  Helen 
ilegensteln  Foundation.  The  funds  will 
>e  used  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
rraduate  research  library  to  be  named 
he  Joseph  Regensteln  Library. 

Joseph  Regensteln  was  a  great 
Thlcago  Industrialist,  humanitarian,  and 
■ugged  Individualist.  His  vision  and 
rreat  faith  in  American  enterprise  made 
XMsible  many  contributions  to  mankind. 
:  am  prlviliged  to  have  known  him. 

Fortunately,  his  humanitarian  efforts 

lid  not  stop  when  he  was  called  to  his 

■eward.    His  wife  Helen  and  son  Joseph 

lave  carried  on  his  work  In  these  fields. 

Mrs.  Regensteln,  while  she  shies  pub- 

Iclty,    has    endowed    many    chairs    of 

ilgher  learning  at  leading  universities 

hrooghout    the    country.    She    estab- 

Ished  a  professorship  of  biological  and 

aedlcal  sciences  at  the  University  of 

'Thlcago  which  is  held  by  Dr.  Leon  O. 

racobsoo— one  of  the  Nations  leading 

esearch  specialists  in  nuclear  medicine. 

iaslde  her  endownments  in  the  field  of 

]aedlcal  research  and  child  psychiatry 

I  he  has  supported  education  and  music 

(ind    her    gifts    of    art    collections    to 

1  Quseums  have  been  praised  by  renowned 

I  Tt  critics. 

Joseph  Regensteln,  Jr..  is  not  content 
0  sit  back  and  rest  on  his  father's 
liurels.  He,  too.  Is  giving  unstlntingly 
(f  his  time  and  efforts  In  charitable 
'?ork.  He  serves  on  the  board  of  the 
]  Uchael  Reese  Hospital  in  Chicago  and 
I  he  luiited  charities  as  well. 

In  presenting  the  university  with  the 
1  10  million  check.  Mr.  Regensteln,  Jr., 
laid: 

My  father  understood  the  Importance  of 
t  h»  Unlveralty  of  Chicago.  We  agree  with 
1  resident  Beadle  that  a  new  library  bulld- 
1  Iff  la  vltai  to  the  continued  preeminence  of 
t  ila  Inatltutlon.  We  feel  privileged  to  help 
I  lake  tbU  library  a  reality. 

The  Dcoember  1965  issue  of  the  Unl- 
^srstty  of  Chicago  magazine  dedicated 
I  cover  story  to  the  Regensteln  gift. 
I  [r.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
c  Niaent  to  have  the  article  published  In 

tie  RiCOKB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

I  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 

II  follow*: 

Tn  ilO  Million  LnauMr  Otrr 
The  Joseph  and  Helen  Regeneteln  Founda- 
t  on  baa  given  SIO  million  to  the  university 
fi  r  tlM  eoostructlon  of  the  new  graduate  re- 
m  arch  library.  The  gift  waa  announced  on 
K  ovambar  0.  Jun  ao  daya  after  the  opening 

0  tb*  910)  ■UUloD  campaign  for  Chicago. 

1  tta  Ubrary  wlU  be  named  the  Joseph  Regen- 
«  ata  Ubrary.  in  honor  of  the  late  Chicago 
li  duatrtallat. 

■n»  Ragsnateln  gift  la  one  of  the  largest 
r  oelTMl  In  the  history  of  the  university,  and 
r  nka  among  the  largest  glfta  ever  made  to 
tl  ts  NaUon^  Instltntiona  of  higher  education. 
T  IS  ftampalgn  for  Chicago  opened  October  20 
•  Ith  ths  announcement  of  a  IZS  million  Pord 
P  >unda>lon  S-for-l  challenge  grant 

The  new  Ubrary  wui  coet  S18  mUlion  The 
m  Qount  required  In  excess  of  the  Regensteln 
r  ft  win  come  from  other  aoxircee.  The  first 
o«  ntrlbutlon  to  the  new  library  program  waa 
a  gift  of  SAOCOOO  made  3  years  ago  by  the 


Harriet  Pullman  Schennerh(»-n  Charitable 
Trust.  Construction  will  begin  as  soon  as 
working  drawings  are  completed.  The  library 
waa  designed  by  Skldmore.  Owlngs  &  Merrill. 
Mrs.  Joeeph  Regensteln,  Sr.,  whose  late 
buaband  waa  chairman  and  president  of  the 
Arvey  Corp.  and  the  Velslcol  Chemical  Corp., 
said:  'Our  family  has  been  considering  for 
some  time  an  appropriate  manner  to  honor 
the  memory  of  my  husband.  When  we 
learned  of  the  campaign  for  Chicago  we  Im- 
mediately were  Impressed  by  the  major  com- 
ponent in  the  luilverslty's  development 
plans:  a  new  graduate  research  library.  Mr. 
Regensteln  was  always  Interested  In  research. 
He  was  responsible  for  many  Innovations  In 
the  paper,  plastic,  and  petrochemical  fields. 
Mr.  Regensteln  maintained  an  Interest  In  the 
development  of  the  city  and  its  Institutions. 
We  have  decided  that  the  library  would  be  a 
particularly  suitable  memorial  to  him." 

Mrs.  Regensteln  Joined  President  Oeorge  W. 
Beadle  and  other  university  officials  at  a  news 
conference  November  9  to  announce  the  gift. 
President  Beadle  said:  "This,  truly,  is  a  sig- 
nificant day  In  the  history  of  a  university 
whose  future  has  been  shaped  to  a  large 
degree  by  the  beneficence  of  its  alumni, 
trustees,  and  friends. 

"The  unlveislty  has  spent  more  than  2 
years  planning  Its  new  library  to  Insure  that 
It  would  meet  the  exacting  demands  of  con- 
temporary and  future  scholarship.  The 
Joseph  Regensteln  Library  will  provide  ample 
•pace  and  the  right  environment  In  which  to 
house  one  of  the  great  research  collections  of 
the  world  and  to  serve  a  growing  student 
body  and  faculty.  It  will  be  highly  adaptable 
to  the  Inevitable  changes  In  teaching  and  re- 
search needs  and  to  changes  in  the  ways  in 
which  recorded  knowledge  will  be  stored  and 
made  avaUable  In  the  future.  The  library 
will  be  an  unsurpassed  monument  to  learn- 
ing It  Is  the  university's  primary  and  most 
urgent  need." 

In  addition  to  Mrs.  Regensteln  and  Presi- 
dent Beadle,  the  announcement  ceremony 
was  attended  by  Joseph  Regensteln.  Jr.;  Pair- 
fax  M.  Cone,  chairman  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees; Gaylord  Donnelley,  trustee  and  chair- 
man of  the  campaign  for  Chicago;  David  M. 
Kennedy,  trustee;  and  Edward  H  Levi. 
provost. 

Also  In  attendance  were  Richard  P.  O'Brien, 
vice  president  for  planning  and  development: 
Herman  H.  Pussier,  professor  In  the  graduate 
library  school  and  director  of  the  university 
library;  and  Olenn  Paxton.  trustee  for  the 
Regensteln  Foundation 

Mr.  Donnelley  said:  'I  have  two  reasons  for 
being  especially  delighted  by  the  news  of  the 
Regensteln  family's  gift.  I  am  serving  both 
as  chairman  of  the  trustee  committee  con- 
cerned with  library  planning  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  campaign  for  Chicago.  This 
unusually  generous  gift  makes  it  poeslble  for 
us  to  proceed  with  the  library;  and  it  also 
provides  us,  in  the  early  hours  of  a  historic 
and  unprecedented  effort  for  the  university, 
with  an  enormous  Impetus.  The  Regensteln 
gift  will  Inspire  all  of  us  as  we  seek  additional 
funds  to  meet  our  great  goals." 

Joseph  Regensteln,  Jr  ,  said  "My  father 
understood  the  Importance  of  the  Unlverifltv 
of  Chicago.  We  agree  with  President  Beadle 
that  a  new  library  building  Is  vital  to  the 
continued  preeminence  of  this  institution 
We  feel  privileged  to  help  make  this  library 
a  reality." 

The  Regensteln  fimlly  has  made  several 
other  Important  contributions  to  the  uni- 
versity. Last  June.  Mrs  Regensteln  estab- 
lished the  Joseph  Regensteln,  Sr.,  professor- 
ship of  biological  and  medical  sciences.  In 
memory  of  her  husband.  The  professorship 
Is  held  by  Dr.  Leon  O  Jacobson,  MD'39.  one 
of  the  Nation's  leading  research  sijeclallsts  In 
nuclear  medicine  Dr  Jacobson  will  be- 
come dean  of  the  division  of  the  biological 
srlences  January  1,  1966  The  Regensteln 
family  has  made  other  glf  U  to  the  university 
Including  support  for  the  Sonla  Shankman 
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Orthogenic  School  and  the  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration. 

The  Joseph  Regensteln  Ubrary  will  be  five 
stories  high  and  will  have  575,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  It  will  be  the  largest 
building  on  the  university  campus.  It  will 
have  storage  space  for  2.9  million  books  and 
periodicals  and  will  house  the  graduate  li- 
brary school.  The  present  Ubrary  system  has 
2.4  million  volumes.  After  completion  of  the 
Joseph  Regensteln  Library,  the  university's 
collection  will  be  expanded  to  a  total  of  5  2 
million  volumes. 

The  new  library  btUlding  will  be  located  on 
Stagg  Field.  Just  west  of  Bartlett  Gym- 
nasium. As  part  of  a  major  program  to 
expand  and  renovate  the  university's  ath- 
letic facilities,  Stagg  Field  will  be  relocated 
to  the  western  end  of  a  four-block  athletics 
area  bounded  by  55th  and  56th  Streets  and 
Cottage  Grove  and  Ellis  Avenues,  a'  new 
men's  gymnasium,  a  swimming  pool,  and 
additional  student  facilities  are  planned  for 
thU  area.  Bartlett  Gymnasium  will  be  re- 
modeled for  use  by  women. 

Herman  H.  Pussier,  director  of  the  uni- 
versity Ubrary,  said :  "The  Joseph  Regensteln 
Ubrary  wlU  provide  the  university  with  a 
truly  distinguished  facility.  In  the  new 
buUdlng.  collections  will  be  arranged  ao  both 
the  scholar  working  Intensively  In  a  con- 
centrated subject  field  and  a  scholar  whose 
sources  must  be  drawn  from  many  different 
subjects  can  work  with  extraordinary  effi- 
ciency. Our  tradition  of  Interdisciplinary 
studies  makes  the  establishment  of  such  a 
library  a  milestone  In  the  Intellectual  de- 
velopment of  this  luilverslty." 

The  new  library  building  will  have  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  2,400.  It  will  have  260 
faculty  units,  open  24  hours  a  day. 

Five  areas  for  special  academic  studies  wUl 
be  arranged  In  the  new  building.  These 
areas  will  serve  scholars  Interested  in  (1) 
business,  economics,  and  geography  maps; 
(2)  languages  and  Uterature,  history,  anthro- 
pology, poUtlcal  science,  and  sociology;  (3) 
education  and  psychology;  (4)  Near  Eastern 
studies  and  philosophy;  (5)  Par  Eastern 
studies. 

The  Regensteln  Library  will  Include  provi- 
sions for  modern  electronic  systems  designed 
to  Improve  the  access  of  scholars  to  recorded 
knowledge  and  Information,  such  as:  (1) 
direct  Input  from  the  library  either  to  the 
university's  main  computer  center  or  to  a 
library  computer,  or  both;  (2)  floor  conduits 
for  easy  and  flexible  computer  console  and 
display  connections  at  various  points  In  the 
building;  (3)  provision  for  the  future  In- 
stallation of  teaching  machines,  closed-cir- 
cuit television,  and  other  Informatlon- 
handUng  devices;  (4)  high-speed  book-pag- 
ing services,  and  photocopying  and  mlcrotext 
reading  facilities:  (5)  provision  for  a  book- 
carrying  pneumatic  tube  to  link  the  Ubrary 
with  one  or  more  future  components  of  the 
university's  library  system,  making  the  re- 
sources of  one  Ubrary  rapidly  available  to 
another. 
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CASEY  M.  JONES  COMMEMORATIVE 
EXHIBIT 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  this  past  Veterans  Day  I  was 
the  speaker  at  the  evening  meeting  of 
the  Cook-Beasley-Parr  American  Legion 
Post  in  Hinton,  W.  Va.  Also  present  as 
an  honored  guest  was  Mrs.  Casey  M. 
Jones,  who  presented  to  the  post  the 
medals  and  other  effects  which  pertained 
to  the  military  and  public  service  of  her 
deceased  husband.  These  items  have 
now  been  attractively  enclosed  in  a  spe- 
cial glass  case  for  preservation,  as  testi- 
monials of  the  long  and  faithful  service, 
to  his  country  and  to  his  fellow  citizens, 


rendered  by  this  West  Virginia  veteran 
during  his  lifetime. 

My  distinguished  colleague  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph],  was  originally  scheduled  to 
make  the  Veterans  Day  address,  but  he 
unfortunately  could  not  be  there  and  he 
asked  that  I  substitute  for  him.  I  was 
pleased  to  undertake  the  task  and  to 
have  the  privilege  of  participating  in  the 
Casey  M.  Jones  commemorative  cere- 
monies in  Hinton. 

The  story  of  Casey's  life  is  a  note- 
worthy one.  The  account  of  it,  and  the 
description  of  related  exhibits  Included 
in  the  memorabilia  presented  to  the 
Cook-Beasley-Farr  American  Legion 
Post,  Hinton,  W.  Va.,  in  the  1965  Veter- 
ans Day  ceremonies  are  Impressive. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
report  inserted  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Novem- 
ber 11,  1965,  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Casey  M.  Jones 
( By  Senator  Btrd  of  West  Virginia ) 

On  August  11,  3  months  ago  today,  Casey 
M.  Jones  died  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center,  Washington.  D.C.,  after  a  lengthy  Ill- 
ness. At  11  this  morning.  In  our  Nation's 
Capital  City.  In  the  wreath  laying  ceremony 
at  the  1st  Division  Monument,  which  stands 
only  a  few  htuidred  feet  from  the  White 
House,  tribute  was  paid  to  Casey  M.  Jones 
by  Gen.  Clarence  R.  Huebner  (retired) ,  presi- 
dent of  the  First  Division  Society,  United 
States.  General  Huebner  spoke  of  the  brav- 
ery of  Casey  as  a  scouting  ofHcer  of  the  26th 
Infantry,  1st  Division,  the  division  of  which 
General  Pershing  said,  "The  Commander  In 
Chief  has  noted  In  this  division  a  special 
pride  of  service  and  a  high  state  or  morale 
never  broken  by  hardship  nor  battle." 

Casey  enlisted  In  the  U.S.  Army  In  1910 
and  subsequently  served  In  the  Phlllpj>lne 
Ulands  during  the  Moro  disarmament. 
WhUe  In  the  Philippines,  he  helped  make 
the  first  map  of  the  Island  of  Leyte.  On 
returning  to  the  United  States,  he  was 
stationed  at  Port  SUl,  Okla..  where  Apache 
Indians  were  kept  as  prisoners  of  war.  Later 
he  was  assigned  on  the  Mexican  border  dur- 
ing the  trouble  with  Poncho  Villa. 

In  1917,  he  waa  commissioned  as  a  first 
lieutenant  In  the  Offlcers*  Reserve  Corps  and 
ordered  overseas,  sailing  from  Hoboken,  N.J 
In  September  1917.  As  a  memento  of  his 
military  service  during  thU  period,  there  Is 
a  framed  mUltary  map  of  the  United  States 
Included  as  one  Item  of  the  Casey  M.  Jones 
exhibit.  This  map,  printed  In  1917.  shows 
the  United  States  In  a  state  of  war. 

Upon  arriving  In  Prance,  Casey  was  sent  to 
La  Valbonne  for  assignment  to  special  schools 
In  Intelligence  and  scouting  and  was  selected 
by  the  Instructor  as  a  leader  of  all  patrols 
undergoing  such  specialized  training.  In 
February  1918,  he  was  assigned  to  the  26th 
Infantry,  1st  Division,  then  In  frontline 
trenches.  During  this  assignment,  he  began 
a  lifelong  friendship  with  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1918,  an  order  was 
Issued  by  Casey's  regimental  commander  that 
an  officer  below  the  grade  of  captain,  who  had 
niade  an  efficient  record  In  the  trenches,  be 
returned  to  the  United  States  as  an  Instruc- 
tor to  train  new  troops.  Because  of  Casey's 
bravery  and  daring  as  a  scout  officer,  and  In 
consideration  of  his  poor  physical  condition 
resulting  from  his  having  been  partially 
electrocuted  on  German  barbed  wire,  he  was 
•elected  by  MaJ.  James  McCloud  for  return  to 
the  United  States.  Marking  this  period  of 
nis  military  career,  the  Silver  Star,  third 
^heet  decoration  awarded  by  our  Govem- 
nient,  and  the  SUver  Button  for  clvlUan  wear 


in  a  lapel,  showing  wotmds,  are  part  of  the 
commemorative  exhibit.  Casey  is  thought  to 
have  been  the  first  West  Virginian  to  be 
wounded  and  decorated  In  World  War  I. 

Following  his  return  to  the  United  States. 
Casey  was  ordered  as  an  Instructor  to  Camp 
Fremont,  Calif.,  where  troops  were  being 
trained  for  service  In  Russia  against  the 
Bolshevlkl.  However,  he  was  denied  active 
service  In  Russia  and  was  again  ordered  to 
Hoboken,  N.J.,  as  personnel  adjutant  on  re- 
turning troop  transports.  Again  Casey  re- 
quested assignment  for  a  more  active  role 
with  troops  but  was  refused;  and.  Instead,  in 
February  1919,  under  Special  Order  No.  35, 
he  was  discharged  as  a  first  lieutenant.  This 
special  order  was  termed  very  rare  and  un- 
usual by  the  Superintendent  of  Arlington 
Cemetery  when  it  was  used  to  establish 
Casey's  entitlement  for  Interment  In  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery  and  Is  Included  as  part  of 
the  commemorative  exhibit.  This  special 
order  also  shows  Casey's  reenllstment  on 
September  11,  1920.  at  Jefferson  Barracks, 
Mo.,  at  which  time  he  held  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain In  the  Reserve  Corps.  A  photograph  of 
Casey  In  his  World  War  I  uniform  was  taken 
at  that  time  and  Is  also  part  of  the  exhibit. 

Meanwhile,  plans  had  been  underway  for 
the  founding  of  the  veterans'  organization 
later  to  be  called  the  American  Legion.  Col. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing leaders  In  promoting  the  Idea,  and  the 
first  organizational  meeting,  or  caucus,  was 
held  In  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  book  of  proceed- 
ings and  a  list  of  West  Vlrglnlaiw  at  that 
caucus  are  included  In  the  exhibit.  Also 
In  the  exhibit  Is  the  Pounders'  Medal  worn 
by  Casey  who  attended  the  original  caucus. 
Other  exhibit  items  pertaining  to  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  include  the  history  of  the  or- 
ganization and  an  address  by  the  national 
conrunander  of  the  American  Legion  In  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Its  founder.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Jr.  Of  special  Interest  to  the 
Cook-Beasley-Parr  Post  Is  a  history  of  the 
early  struggles  of  the  local  post  written  by 
Dr.  D.  M.  Ryan,  historian,  In  1924, 

On  returning  to  civilian  life,  Casey  studied 
law  at  George  Washington  University,  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  afterward  returning  to 
Hinton,  W.  Va.,  becoming  associated  with  the 
law  office  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Eagle.  Leaving  the 
practice  of  law,  he  became  assistant  editor  of 
the  Hinton  Dally  News;  and,  in  1923,  he 
wrote  an  editorial  predicting  the  sneak  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor  by  the  Japanese. 

In  1929,  Casey  was  appointed  Veterans 
State  Service  Officer  for  West  Virginia  by 
Gov.  William  G.  Conley,  and  the  document 
making  this  appointment  Is  part  of  the  ex- 
hibit. While  serving  as  State  service  officer 
with  responsibility  for  a  total  appropriation 
of  $50,000 — $8,000  of  which  was  for  operation 
of  the  office  and  the  remainder,  $42,000,  for 
financial  aid  to  World  War  I  veterans  (total- 
ing 2,137)  in  financial  distress — he  discov- 
ered that  a  group  of  unscrupulous  Indi- 
viduals for  7  years  had  been  filing  fraudu- 
lent claims  In  names  of  men  never  In  military 
service.  They  had  also  been  defrauding 
widows  and  orphans  of  veterans  of  money 
given  them  by  the  XSS,.  Veterans'  Bureau, 
now  known  as  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Assisted  by  Federal  and  State  offlcers,  Casey 
was  able  to  obtain  14  convictions,  thxie 
breaking  up  the  ring. 

Resigning  as  veterans'  State  officer  In 
1931,  Casey  accepted  a  position  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  as  national  rehabilitation  of- 
ficer for  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 
Believing  the  veterans  needed  a  spokesman 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
he  ran  for  Congress  from  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  on  the  Republican  ticket 
In  1934  and  again  in  1930  but  was  defeated. 
Returning  to  Washington,  he  continued  his 
work  In  the  Interest  of  veterans.  In  1947,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Honorable  Edith  Nourse 
Rogers  as  legal  and  professional  adviser  to 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 


of  Representatives  and  remained  v^th  the 
committee  for  9  years,  retiring  in  December 
1955  after  a  serious  heart  attack. 

A  tribute  to  Casey  M.  Jones  which  appeared 
In  the  CoNOREssoNAL  RecoBo  Is  among  the 
memorabilia  presented  to  the  Cook-Beasley- 
Parr  Post  No.  6.  It  was  given  by  the  Hon- 
orable Olin  E.  TKAOtTE  of  Texas,  chairman 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  of  Con- 
gress, under  whose  chairmanship  Casey  had 
served  for  a  number  of  years. 


THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  SENATE 

YOUTH  PROGRAM 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  remind  my  colleagues  today 
that,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  dissension 
which  besets  America  from  without  and 
within,  there  were  102  indications  among 
us  last  week  pointing  to  the  fact  that 
the  spirit  of  Yankee  Doodle  is  still  stir- 
ring strongly.  I  refer  to  the  visit  we 
had  here  on  the  Hill  from  representatives 
of  each  of  our  States,  chosen  from  high 
school  leaders,  and  brought  to  Washing- 
ton by  the  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Foundation  to  participate  in  the  fourth 
armual  Senate  youth  program. 

Those  young  men  and  women  came  to 
Washington  to  learn  of  their  Govern- 
ment from  us,  to  see  us  in  action,  hear 
us  speak,  observe  our  committee  meet- 
ings and  listen  to  our  aids  instruct 
them  in  legislative  procedures.  All  this 
they  did,  very  attentively.  But  another 
thought  occurs  to  me.  Perhaps  they 
brought  with  them  a  hint  or  two  which 
we  might  do  well  to  utilize  profitably  our- 
selves. For  with  them  came  a  relative 
freedom  from  complexities,  fresh  out- 
looks, unprejudiced  views.  Above  all 
they  brought  with  them  faith  that  this 
land  of  ours  Is  good  to  live  in.  basically 
strong,  decent,  and  will  endure  if  they 
apply  themselves  to  that  end  to  the  best 
of  their  abilities.  Theirs  Is  a  challenge 
we  cannot  afford  to  Ignore. 

On  behalf  of  my  cochairman,  Senator 
Hugh  Scott,  and  the  Senate  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  fourth  aimual  Senate 
youth  program,  I  want  to  express  grati- 
tude to  the  Hearst  Foundation  and  the 
Hearst  family  for  so  worthwhile  a  project 
and  to  thank  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  their  staffs  who  assisted  us. 

It  was  a  special  honor  this  year  when 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
Senator  Carl  Hayden,  took  a  few  mo- 
ments of  his  time  to  make  a  rare  talk  to 
the  visitors.  They  were  well  aware  that 
they  were  being  treated  to  a  unique  ex- 
perience and  I  know  the  majority  of  them 
took  home  a  sense  of  having  participated 
in  history. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  too  for  the  pro- 
gram participants  to  hear  such  distin- 
guished speakers  as  President  Lyndon  B 
Johnson.  Vice  President  Httbert  Hum- 
phrey, Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  and 
many  others  of  st<iture. 

The  program  operates  under  a  con- 
tinuing Senate  resolution  at  no  cost  to 
the  Government.  Mr.  Ira  Walsh  is  due 
credit  for  the  initial  Idea,  and  for  his 
ability  to  assemble  a  close-knit  team  of 
assistants  who  believe  in  the  Hearst 
Foundation  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  submit  for  inclusion  In  the  Rec- 
ord, the  names  of  the  participating  stu- 
dents and  their  respective  States,  and  the 
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names  of  the  officers  of  the  four  branches         Junction  city:  Michael  W.  Sherraden,  133 
Of  the  military  who  auUted  the  program     Quaker  Hiu. 
In  the  captkdty  of  escorts 


Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
States,  names,  addresses,  and  cities  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro.  as 
follows: 

Naios  or  Stttdkhts  Wro  Paxticipatso  in  the 
VS.  SsMATB  Tooth  Psoqeam,   19M 

ALABAMA 

Huntarllle:  Darld  Ronald  Hamilton,  ioa 
WliMsb«t«r  Boad. 

Scottaboro:  Larry  Raymond  Ward,  807 
South  Cadar  HUl. 


OBOD 

HlllBtx>ro:  Mike  Morrow,  Rural  Route  No 

KXNTUCKT  1    Box  60. 

CampbelUvllle:    BUly    Clifton    Black.    212  Cincinnati:   Steven    Rless   Welsbrod,    7450 

Jan  Street.  Mar  Del  Drive. 

Whitley  City:  Jerry  Burgees.  Oklahoma 

LOUISIANA  Muskogee:  Phillip  Miles  Erwln,  1601  Hous- 

Vldalla:      Suzanne     M.     Llghtfoot,      2034  '^^• 

Charles  Street.  Tulsa:   Susan  Prater,  1011  West  49th. 

New    Orleans:     Elizabeth    C.    Miller.    563  orsgon 

Oelpl  Avenue.  Ashland:   Cathrlne  Sue  Christy.   112  Gar- 

MAINE  flgm 

Wilton:  Karen  Coates.  High  Street.  Portland:   John  Cramer,   11940  Southwest 

Rjrt   Kent:    Karen    Abbott.    Rural    Route  Palrcrest. 

No.  4,  Box  85.  pknkstlvania 

MAHTLAND  Thompson :  Gordon  D.  Hltte,  Rural  Route 

Hagerstown:    Eldon   G.   Hoachlander,  2250  No.  2. 

Fairfax  Road.  Klttanning:    Robert    H.    Thurau    II.    220 

La  Plata:  Alice  M   Nicholson.  Rural  Route  North  Jefferson  Street. 
No.  2. 

MAssACHtJsrrrs 

,,     .».          ,         ^,        .—      ..„,„          „  Newport:   William  C.  Harpln,  42  Cranston 

Meuthen:  Josephine  A.  Torrlsl,  31  Buswell  Avenue 

*^!°iV*™*         1^            n    ,Tr  .   v»    o«  r,       .V.  Providence:   Beth  S.  Kolodney,  631  Uoyd 

Arlington;  Thomas  B.  Wright.  26  Dorothy  Ao»r^ii« 

Fort  Smith:  Julie  Robben,  2122  South  T     Road.  Avenue.                         ^.„„„„. 

SOUTH     CAROLINA 

MICHIGAN 

_     ,      .     _,        .     .            .,„„  _     .^   „       ^  Greenville:  Bonnie  Barrows.  Rural  Route 

Qaylord:   Elsa  Andrews,   302  South  Court  no.  7.  North  Parker  Road. 

'^f*!.       ^..      ^        .    .,.„       .or  „r       „  Lalto    City:  OUn    Henderson    Powell,    Jr., 

Garden  City:  Connie  Miller.  536  West  Rose  q^^j^  gtr^^j 

Street. 


Aacboraga:  CynthU  K.  PhUllpa,  2449  Olen- 


Bkagway:  Stanford  Selmer. 

AEiaONA 

Pboanlx:  Ernest  Nedd.  306  West  Mohave; 
Moon  Cbeak  Tee,  1716  Grand  Avenue. 

AKKAinAS 


BHODK    ISLAND 


Street. 
Decatur:  Anita  Carol  Maasey. 

CALIFOBfnA 

Walnut  Creek:  Norman  A.  Bowen.  780 
Palmar  Road. 

Oakland:  Daniel  C.  Snell.  3800  CooUdge 
ATenue. 

coLoaAOO 

Longmont:  Ronald  K.  Stewart.  1632  Emery 
Street. 

Greeley:  Daniel  Wlnograd,  1828  14th  Street 
Road. 

COMNKCTICUT 

OakTllle:  Tom  Dennis,  33  Palls  Terrace 


MINNESOTA 

Worthlngton:  Steven  R.  Hokenees,  rural 
route. 

Excelsior:  Steven  R  Watson,  rural  route 
No.  2.  Box  286K. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Columbus:  Helen  Parley  Burgin,  Ridge 
Road. 

Holly     Springs:      Don     WilUam     Clayton 


Mancbavter:  Robert  T.  Btfartens.  9  Stephen      (M»yhon) . 
Straet.  mbsoubi 

DKLAWAas  St.   Louis:   Joseph  L.  Badaracco,  Jr.,  6237 

WUmlngton:  FrancU  T.  Mooney,  3206  Cov-  °*J°'"^ ''*:,..  ,             „    ,^  ^  ,    .>„  „ 

•ntrrDrive  Kansas  City:  Jerome   P.  Dobel,   540  East 

Delmar:  Taren  Lynn  WlUlams,  104  Weet  '^^^  Street. 

Bute  Btraat.  Montana 

atMna.-i  u«-  vuouiuu  Conrad :  Tom  Robinson.  401  South  Mlchi- 

Robert  B.  Mlddlaton,  Jr..  24  Bums  Street     g^n. 

NEBRASKA 

Columbus:     John    Schneider.    1918    27th 


NS.;  Tanya  Taylor,  1035  Lamont  Street  NE 
n.oaiDA 

Fort  LaiMterdale:   WllUam  D.  Allen,  4401      Street. 
SoutbWHt  ao  Terrace 

PompMDO   Beach:    Jamea   A.    Stuber.    300     Drive 
Nortbwest  Mtb  Court. 

oaoaexA 

SaTaxmah:    Daniel   Hugh   Nail.   633   East 
50tb. 

Atlanta:  Jamea  Butler  Williams.  3677  Fair- 
Ian*  Circle  NW. 

HAWAH 

Honolulu:  Ronald  Ito.  1837  Maklkl  Street. 
Kabulul:   AUeen  S.  Nakamura.   163  West 
Alahela  Street. 

DAHO 

Caldwell:  Julian  R.  Blmbaum,  1603  Cleve-     Road, 
land  Boulerard. 

Mountain  Home:  Frank  C.  Monasterlo.  430 
Nortb  Blgbtb  East. 

nxntoB 
lAke   Forest:    Mark   Shields.   443    Illinois 
Road. 

Decatur:  Richard  Wland.  1960  South  33d 
Street. 

ntmANA 

Badfcrd:  PhUlp  D.  Robertson.  Washington 
Park  Addition. 

norm:  Jennifer  Shambaugh.  307  West  Elm. 

nwA 
Redding:  David  Neaa. 
Webatar    City:    Suaan    Oard.    1315    First 
Straec 


Lincoln:     Robert    Wolfe.     1913    Monterey 


NEVADA 


SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Tripp:   Allyn  Brosz. 

Mitchell:   Susan  Miller,  616  North  Burr. 

TENNESSEE 

MllUngton:  Joseph  Barret  Mathews,  Rural 
Route  No.  1,  Box  25. 

Greenevllle:  Robbie  Robinson,  Rural 
Route  No.  8. 

TEXAS 

Port  Arthur:  Sarah  Francis  Taylor,  945 
Booker  T.  Washington. 

AmarlUo:  Charlotte  Marie  Vlck,  3319 
Linda. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City:  Barbara  Ann  Manz,  1709 
Pleldcrest;  Stephen  S.  Zwahlen,  130  Edith 
Avenue. 

VERMONT 

Brattleboro:  Jeffrey  S.  Allen,  41  Falrvlew 
Road. 

Chlppenhook:    Sylvia  Royce. 

VISGINIA 

Alexandria:  James  Duggan,  2214  Uda 
Court. 

Roanoke:   John  E.  Wetsel,  Jr.,  4315  Pon- 


Sparks:    George    Marlon    Keele,    1848    "P"      ^^^  Drive,  SW. 


Street. 

Las  Vegas:  Dawn  Kemp.  3904  Melkel  Lane. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Berlin:   Joseph  Israel.  323  Pleasant  Street. 
Nashua;   Kathleen  Mehron.  5  Alice  Drive. 

NEW    JERSET 


WASHINGTON 

Opportunity:  Debra  Lynne  Copenhaver, 
East  13014  Eighth  Avenue. 

Seattle :  Randall  P.  Smith.  7016  34  Avenue 
South. 

WXST    VIRGINIA 


„  ,    ^  ,^  Parkersburg:     Greg    Garrett,     1719    20th 

Plalnfleld;  Robert  Ponzlo,  1116  East  Front  street 

Whir,,,..,^-    B-,..   ■»->,     IK   D,            .   ,r  ,,  Dunbar:    Joe   Smith.   Jr..    1223   West  Vlr- 

Whlppany.    Kris   Zeh,    15   Pleasant  Valley  ^j^^^  Avenue. 


NEW   MEXICO 

Carlsbad:  Martha  Rose  Klein,  1312  Weet 
Howard. 

Santa  Pe;  Arthur  Michael.  1109  North 
Luna  Circle. 

NEW    YORK 

lAurelton:  Barbara  Elk,  12&-23  235th 
Street. 

Elmont:  Michael  Jay  Churgln,  338-70  116th 
Road. 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

Ooldsboro;  Daniel  W.  Davis  III.  1501  East 
Beech  Street. 

Kannapolls:  Donald  W.  Rldenhour.  633 
North  Church  Street. 


aadgwMc:   Iria  MaUa  Blckford,  413  Oar- 
flald  atraac 


NORTH    DAKOTA 

Rugby:   William    A.    Oronvold,    610    Weet 
Third. 


WISCONSIN 

Elm  Grove:  David  S.  Day,  1500  Legion  Drive. 
Madison:  Mark  A.  Paul,  6110  Door  Drive. 

WTOMIKO 

Therm  opolls:  Steve  Freudenthal.  Cwl 
Creek  Route. 

Sheridan:  Karen  Greenfield.  11  South 
Sheridan  Avenue. 

Mn-rrARY  Escort  Oiticers  por  the  1966  Sen- 
ate ToTTTH  Program 

Defense  Department  coordinator:  Lt.  Ool. 
Conrad  Von  Doran,  U.S.  Army. 

U.S.  Army:  1st  Lt.  Daniel  R.  Schueren,  1st 
Lt.  Susan  J.  Hlgby,  1st  Lt.  James  W.  Mc- 
Elroy.  2d  Lt.  John  W.  Taylor,  Jr..  2d  Lt. 
Plummer  Alston.  2d  Lt.  Heather  M.  RoUeston. 

U.S.  Navy:  Lt.  (]g)  Randolf  Prese,  Lt. 
(Jg)    Bruce   G.   Whalen,   Lt.    (Jg)    Whltson 


Valley   City:    Alan   Lee   Wicks,   462   Fifth      Sadler,    Ena.   Suaan    J.    Bowles,    Ens.   Mary 
Avenue,  SW.  Hien  Russell,  Ens.  Suzanne  A.  Istok. 
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U.S.  Air  Force:  1st  Lt.  Jack  S.  Marker.  2d 
Lt.  Tim  G.  Anderson.  2d  Lt.  Michael  P. 
Bercu.  Ist  Lt.  Becky  Surles,  and  1st  Lt.  Sue 
Ha  user. 

U.S.  Marine  Corps;  2d  Lt.  M.  C.  Abajlan. 
2d  Lt.  A.  S.  Wells.  2d  Lt.  J.  F.  SchoUe,  2d  Lt. 
D.  M.  Kowalskl,  2d  Lt.  Elsie  M.  Johnson  and 
2(1  Lt.  Mary  J.  Knapp. 


DOWNTOWN  PROGRESS  AND  THE 

FUTURE  OF  WASHINGTON 
Mr.   MONDALE.     Mr.  President — 
The   greatest   threat   to   better   living   op- 
portunity In  a  metropolitan  area  Is  a  frag- 
mented, start  and  stop  approach  to  the  needs 
of  the  urban  community. 

That  statement,  drawn  from  one  of  the 
most  perceptive  statements  I  have  read 
on  the  problems  besetting  our  cities,  was 
made  by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maine,  Senator  Edmtjne  S.  Muskh. 

Senator  Muskie's  address  to  the  An- 
nual Meeting  of  Downtown  Progress, 
Inc.,  on  January  21  here  In  Washing- 
ton, is  unique  because  It  quietly  and  so- 
berly examines  the  opportunities  open  to 
our  cities  rather  than  joining  in  the 
litany  of  urban  woes  recited  by  virtually 
every  major  national  news  magazine  in 
recent  months. 

That  is  the  kind  of  speech  one  would 
expect  from  Senator  Mttskie.  His  em- 
phasis on  the  good  which  men  can  work 
simply  by  fundamental  cooperation  In 
our  urban  areas  is  well  known  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  across  the  Nation.  That  em- 
phasis was  enacted  into  law  by  the  Sen- 
ate when  it  passed  his  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1965  last  August  5. 
I  was  honored  to  join  with  Senator 
Mdsku  in  cosponsoring  that  vital  first 
step  in  the  resolute  battle  to  win  anew 
our  cities  for  their  citizens. 

I  am  equally  pleased  today  in  request- 
ing unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Muskie's  address  entitled  "Downtown 
Progress  and  the  Future  of  Washington" 
be  reprinted  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Downtown  Progress  and  the  Futdre  of 
Washington 
(Remarks  by  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie  to 
the  annual  meeting  of  Etowntown  Progress. 
Inc.,    Statler-Hllton    Hotel,    January    21 
1966) 

President  Baker,  Secretary  Weaver,  officers, 
members,  and  friends  of  downtown  progress, 
I  have  some  hesitation  about  today's  speech. 
You  have  put  me — a  smalltown  boy  from  a 
rural  State— In  the  position  of  speaking 
wjout  urban  development  In  front  of  one 
of  the  worlds'  leading  experts  on  the  sub- 
ject. But,  we  have  suffered  together  before, 
and  I  think  we  can  once  more. 

This  Is  my  first  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late Secretary  Weaver  publicly.  On  Monday 
I  was  In  Maine  tending  to  a  little  midwinter 
fence  mending  and  I  missed  the  good  doctor's 
final  examination  before  the  Senate.  He  had 
my  pledge  of  support,  but  he  passed  easily 
without  me. 

The  confirmation  votes  In  committee  and 
to  the  Senate  were  personal  tributes  to  Dr. 
Weaver  and  to  his  record  as  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator.  I  hope  the 
ease  of  his  confirmation  will  not  take  away 
from  its  significance.  As  I  have  learned  In 
my  career,  and  as  Dr.  Weaver  knows  from  his 


experience,  the  easy  vlctorlee  are  the  hardest 
to  come  by. 

The  Secretary  and  I  In  our  respective  of- 
fices are  deeply  involved  in  the  quest  for  the 
Great  Society.  The  goed  of  that  society  at 
home  Is  the  Improvement  of  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  Americans.  Outside  our  bound- 
aries we  seek  peace,  justice,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  all  men  to  Improve  their  lives. 

In  November  and  December  I  participated 
with  Senator  Mansfield  and  three  other  Sen- 
ators In  a  special  global  factfinding  mission. 
On  that  trip  I  was  Impressed  once  more  with 
the  Importance  and  the  vitality  of  the  Amer- 
ican tradition  for  the  world. 

This  Capital  City — your  city — Is  a  focal 
point  In  world  affairs  and  a  symbol  of  our 
Nation.  It  Is  weU  that  you  are  concerned 
with  Its  development.  What  you  do  here 
has  a  significance  going  far  beyond  the  phys- 
ical changes  of  the  city.  Por  many,  at 
home  and  abroad,  your  successes  and  your 
faUures  will  be  a  refiectlon  of  the  successes 
and  failures  of  our  Nation. 

In  his  message  on  the  state  of  the  Union 
last  week,  the  President  said,  "working  to- 
gether, private  enterprise  and  Government 
must  press  forward  with  the  task  of  pro- 
viding homes  and  shops,  parks  and  hospitals, 
and  all  other  parts  of  a  flourishing  commu- 
nity where  our  people  can  come  to  live  the 
good  life."  Cooperation  in  community  de- 
velopment Is  the  theme  that  unites  the 
President's  Interests,  your  Interests  and  mine. 
Your  organization  was  formed  and  financed 
by  private  businessmen,  you  began  your  ac- 
tivities In  close  cooperation  with  the  public 
agencies  concerned  with  the  planning  and 
development  of  this  great  and  beautiful  city; 
and  you  have  strengthened  that  cooperative 
effort. 

In  community  development  one  of  my 
principal  alms  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
Is  to  foster  the  same  kind  of  cooperative 
spirit  among  units  of  government,  especially 
amongthe  cities,  towns,  and  counties  that 
m£ike  up  our  great  metropolitan  areas. 

I  should  like  to  explore  with  you  the  ways 
In  which  we  can  help  our  metropolitan  cities 
to  become  better  places  to  live,  to  work, 
and  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  free  society 
In  a  technologically  advanced  culture. 

By  now,  we  are  all  conscious  of  the  com- 
plex problems  of  our  Increasingly  urban  so- 
ciety. One  after  another,  during  the  past 
several  months,  a  ntmiber  of  our  major  na- 
tional magazines  have  devoted  entire  is- 
sues to  discussions  of  the  city.  More  books 
than  ever  before  are  appearing  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

There  have  been  many  television  programs, 
singly  and  in  series,  about  all  manner  of 
urban  ailments.  And  the  news  bulletins  and 
traffic  reports  I  hear  on  my  car  radio  dally 
add  to  the  litany  of  urban  woes — a  litany 
recited  at  countless  lectures,  meetings,  and 
congressional  hearings. 

I  am  reminded  of  one  English  critic  who 
visited  Loa  Angeles,  returned  and  said:  "I've 
seen  the  future  and  it  doesn't  work." 

One  might  conclude,  after  reading  and 
listening  to  this  outpouring  about  the  perils 
of  urbanlsm,  that  our  cities  are  sick  unto 
death.  I  believe,  to  paraphrase  Mark  Twain, 
one  of  our  famous  country  boys,  that  the 
reports  of  the  death  of  our  cities  are  greatly 
exaggerated. 

The  problems  are  many  and  serious.  They 
Include  the  jwllutlon  of  our  air  and  water. 
Inadequate  ho>uslng — especially  for  middle 
and  lower  Inccwhe  groups — education,  poverty 
and  discrimination,  transportation  and  park- 
ing, beautlflcatlon  and  public  facilities.  No 
one  can  deny  their  existence  or  their  threat  to 
the  future  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

Instead  of  rehearsing  our  problems  I  shotUd 
like  to  discuss  our  opportunities. 

Our  technology  la  capable  of  producing  for 
us  the  wide  range  of  opportunities  for  and 
the  choices  of  living  patterns  that  are  the 
principal  virtues  of  metropolitan  life:  but 
our  attitudes,  and  the  political  machinery 


which  responds  to  these  attitudes,  are  chang- 
ing with  agonizing  slowness,  thus  hindering 
the  realization  of  a  way  of  life  we  now  see 
only  on  the  canvas  of  our  Imagination. 

Much  of  my  time  In  the  Congress  has  been 
devoted  to  seeking  ways  of  making  our  gov- 
ernmental structure  and  processes  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  changing  ways  of  urban  life 
and  the  opportunities  to  better  that  life. 
More  and  more  we  are  looking  to  our  local. 
State,  and  Federal  governments  to  help  pro- 
vide solutions  for  the  problems  arising  from 
growth  and  urbanization.  The  basic  objec- 
tive of  the  "Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations."  for  example,  "is  to 
strengthen  the  ability  of  our  Federal  system 
to  meet  the  problems  of  an  Increasingly  com- 
plex society  In  this  space  age  by  promoting 
great  cooperation,  understanding,  and  co- 
ordination of  activities  between  the  separate 
levels  of  government." 

My  experience  with  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion has  given  me  a  unique  privilege  of  work- 
ing with  people  from  Government  and  from 
private  life  who  are  concerned  about  the  role 
that  Government  agencies  might  play  In 
speeding  our  journey  toward  the  Great 
Society. 

Our  metropolitan  existence  clearly  calls  for 
governmental  cooperation,  responsive  to  the 
people,  that  will  produce  efficient  action  un- 
inhibited by  city,  county,  town,  and  even 
State  boundaries. 

We  believe  that  a  great  deal  can  be  done 
by  means  of  intergovernmental  cooperation 
among  existing  forms  of  government  to  meet 
future  metro-city  needs,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  creating  new  governmental  entitles  at 
the  metropolitan  level.  In  fact,  the  difficulty 
of  defining  a  metropolitan  area  for  govern- 
mental purposes  In  many  instances  precludes 
the  formation  of  an  effective  pollUcal  juris- 
diction at  that  level.  This  Is  most  evident 
In  metropolitan  areas  such  as  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  which  cut  acroes  Bute  lines 
And,  In  Washington,  D.C.,  the  metropolitan 
structure  Is  complicated  even  further  by  the 
special  qualities  of  the  Federal  City. 

In  Washington  we  have  made  a  major  step 
forward  In  the  creation  of  the  council  of 
governments  and  the  recent  coordination  of 
the  oouncU  with  the  transportation  planning 
board.  I  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  oon- 
trlbute  to  that  development  with  my  amend- 
ment to  the  1965  Housing  Act  which  made 
COO  eligible  for  Federal  planning  funds. 

I  am  confident  that  House  passage  of  the 
proposed  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act 
of  1966,  which  I  Introduced  In  the  Senate  last 
year,  would  assist  this  development,  since 
one  of  its  provisions  Is  designed  to  strengthen 
regional  bodies  like  COO. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  we  are  developing 
mecharUsms  that  will  be  capable  of  widen- 
ing opportunities  for  new  patterns  of  life  for 
our  pieople. 

We  are  also  working  to  make  It  possible  for 
all  of  our  people  to  take  advantage  of  these 
opportunities,  principally  through  the  pro- 
grams to  eliminate  poverty  and  discrimina- 
tion, and  to  bring  to  all  the  benefits  of  better 
education. 

And  we  are  evolving  new  ways  to  use  pro- 
grams for  the  physical  development  of  our 
clUes  as  tools  for  a  better  lUe  for  all  our 
citizens. 

As  you  have  determined  here  in  Washing- 
ton, and  as  many  other  major  cities  have  dis- 
covered, urban  renewal  Is  an  Important  form 
of  governmental  cooperation  which  can  have 
a  beneficial  Impact  on  a  city  and  Its  resi- 
dents. 

The  urban  renewal  program  Is  adapting  to 
changing  oondltions.  And  I  am  sure  that 
it  wUl  continue  to  do  so.  Originally,  it  was 
primarily  directed  at  the  elimination  of  resi- 
dential blight.  Over  the  years.  Its  benefits 
have  been  extended  to  nonresidential  areas 
as  well.  This  broadening  of  urban  renewal 
powers  was  one  of  the  reoommendatlona  of 
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our  advlaory  oominiMlon  on  liit«rgovem- 
""»"<-*'  raUtlOD*.  The  addition  of  Uie  DU- 
trtct  of  ColumM*  to  thlB  program  wa«  an  Im- 
portant itap  IQ  the  direction  oX  meeting  this 
^ommvinlty'i  needs. 

A*  we  hare  learned  In  other  areas  of  the 
country: 

The  central  bualneaa  dlstrlcta  can  continue 
to  be  the  vital  tax  base  of  the  city. 

Our  central  bualneae  dlatrlcte  play  Im- 
portant social  and  economic  roles.  Tbey  are 
major  employment  centers  for  unskilled  and 
semlaklUed  workers  who  must  also  live  near- 
by, and  for  whom  there  may  have  to  be 
(pedal  residential  development  considera- 
tions. 

The  central  buslneaa  districts  also  are  the 
places  In  which  the  unique  retail  enterprises 
and  ipeclallaed  services  which  contribute 
to  the  variety  and  vltaUty  of  city  life  now 
exUt. 

In  short,  the  urban  renewal  program — with 
special  provisions  for  contributing  to  the 
revitallxatlon  of  central  business  districts — 
can  be  an  effective  tool  to  permit  present 
cities  to  adapt  to  meet  future  needs.  Used 
ereatlvely,  the  procedures  and  financial  as- 
sistance available  through  the  urban  renewal 
program  will  enable  cities  to  strengthen  the 
of  their  central  business  districts: 
this  In  turn  will  provide  revenues  to  support 
programs  of  housing,  education,  and  social 
welfare  essential  to  broader  opportunity  and 
choice  for  all  dtlaens. 

Urban  renewal  also  can  provide  the  means 
for  pieeenliig  buildings  of  historic  and  archl- 
teotural  slgniflnance.  which  are  eep>ecially 
Important  In  a  city  such  as  Washington,  to 
provide  the  sense  of  continuity  so  essential 
to  tbs  spirit  of  a  great  city. 

These  considerations  should  be  a  part 
ot  your  planning  as  you  help  shape  the  physi- 
cal future  of  Washlnjgton. 

In  talking  about  the  city's  needs  I  have 
ooncantnated  on  Its  physical  requtremento. 

The  physical  development  at  the  city  has 
much  ^o  do  with  the  quality  of  its  people. 
Paul  and  Percival  Ooodman  wrote  in 
their  provocative  study,  "Communltas,"  "of 
the  manmade  things,  the  works  of  engineer- 
ing and  architecture  and  town  plan  are  the 
tMavlast  and  biggest  part  of  what  we  ex- 
perUnoe.  *  *  *  A  ohUd  accepts  the  man- 
Doade  background  Itself  as  the  inevitable  na- 
ture of  things:  He  doee  not  realize  that  some, 
body  once  drew  some  lines  on  a  paper  who 
nicbt  hare  drawn  otherwise.  But  now,  as 
and  architect  once  drew,  people 
tuive  to  walk  and  live." 

Tour  work  and  your  achievements  in  down- 
town profreas  wlU  have  a  great  impact  on  the 
IMopIe  of  this  city  for  generations.  And  we 
nust  remember  that  this  is  not  Just  the 
;lty  of  the  Tlaltcr  and  the  suburban  com- 
nutsr.  It  Is  the  city  of  the  people  who  live 
acre. 

Tbs  fraatest  threat  to  better  living  op- 
Tortonltles  In  a  metropolitan  area  is  a 
"racmaDted.  start  and  stop  approach  to  the 
teeds  of  the  urban  community.  This  Is 
>artleularly  true  In  Washington,  where  the 
of  home  rule  is  an  obstable  to  gen- 
line  ocmmunlty  decisions. 

Too  often  In  our  metropolitan  papers  we 
■ead  of  conflicting  demands  on  the  city,  ad- 
rsnoed  without  regard  to  the  interrelation- 
ihlp  of  housing,  economic  development,  edu- 
xtton,  transportaUon,  and  public  facilities. 
Within  the  downtown  area  you  have  made 
I  major  contribution  to  Integrated  treatment 
M  the  various  needs  of  the  central  business 
Ustrlet.  Tou  have  recognised  housing  as  an 
tlal  part  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Square 
jroject.    But  that  Is  not  enough. 

A  beautiful,  vigorous  city  center  Is  a 
aooksry  of  the  American  dream  if  it  is  a 
•wel  in  a  nttlng  of  overcrowded  and  de- 
*yed  alums.  The  development  of  the  ean- 
ral  elty  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
lefsiopmsnt  of  more  and  better  housing  for 
aMdIe-  and  low-lnoome  groups.  The  en- 
t  of  Waahlngton's  scenic  avenues 


must  be  backed  up  with  Improved  educa- 
tional and  other  public  facilities  for  all  lu 
citizens. 

By  the  same  token,  rigorous  code  enforce- 
ment in  the  crowded  slvuns  may  satisfy  the 
conscience  of  a  few,  but  If  It  is  not  accom- 
panied by  the  construction  of  an  adequate 
Bup>ply  of  middle  and  lower  Income  bousing. 
In  various  areas  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  and 
adequate  relocation  assistance.  It  will  be  a 
cruel  gesttire  to  the  many  who  have  no 
choice. 

And  unless  better  botislng  is  accompanied 
by  Job  opportunities,  we  will  not  have  a  real 
solution  to  the  needs  of  the  poor. 

In  this  Federal  City  you  must  tackle  these 
problems  without  the  benefit  of  the  normal, 
local  political  institutions.  I  hope  we  can 
achieve  home  rule  for  the  District  soon :  but 
the  city  cannot  wait  for  that  millennium  to 
begin  a  massive  and  coordinated  attack  on  its 
problems. 

Time  is  our  tyrant.  Those  who  have  suf- 
fered under  discrimination— those  who  have 
been  denied  what  you  and  I  enjoy  In  educa- 
tion, professional  satisfactions.  Income,  and 
housing — will  not  wait  forever.  You  who 
are  the  leaders  of  this  community  must  act 
to  make  this  a  whole  community. 

Tour  contribution  to  the  central  city  Is 
Important  and  will  be  a  monument  to  your 
energy,  foresight,  and  Imagination.  I  virge 
you  to  apply  that  same  energy,  foresight,  and 
Imagination  to  the  Improvement  of  the  city 
beyond  the  center,  and  the  expansion  of  op- 
portimlties  for  those  on  the  outside  looking 
in. 

Congress  and  the  administration  are 
searching  for  and  developing  new  approaches 
to  these  needs.  New  tools  are  already  on  the 
books,  In  urban  renewal,  housing,  educa- 
tional facilities,  poverty  programs,  beautlfi- 
catlon,  pollution  control,  and  transportation. 

Most  of  these  tools  deal  with  the  physical 
side  of  the  city,  but  their  ultimate  objective 
Is  the  Improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  for 
people — for  the  child  whose  playground  is  a 
trash-strewn    alley — for    the    young    boy   or 

girl  whose  classroom  Is  a  rat-Infested  cellar 

for  the  parent  whoee  Income  Is  uncertain  and 
whose  housing  choice  Is  an  overcrowded  slum 
room  or  the  street — for  the  young  man  who 
cannot  get  a  Job  because  he  lacks  tialnlng 
and  cannot  get  training  because  he  lacks 
Income — for  the  man  or  woman  who  cannot 
find  decent  housing  because  of  the  color  of 
his  or  her  skin. 

The  city  is  not  divisible.  This  Is  why  I 
disagree  with  those  who  take  the  "either  or" 
approach  to  the  twin  problenM  of  downtown 
renswal  and  hotislng. 

If  planning  and  urban  renewal  make  sense 
for  downtown,  it  makes  sense  in  the  areas  of 
residential  blight. 

If  Federal  assistance  makes  sense  for  com* 
mercial  downtown  development,  it  makes 
sense  in  housing. 

And  so  I  say  to  you,  community  leaders 
who  have  made  great  advances  in  your  6 
years  as  an  organization :  broaden  your  scope 
of  interest  and  effort  to  incorporate  the 
entire  metropolitan  area,  in  the  District  and 
Its  suburbs,  working  with  public  and  private 
groups,  public  and  corporate  agencies,  to 
make  this  city  truly  a  fruition  of  the  Amer- 
ican dream. 


A  LOOK  AHEAD  BY  THE 
REPUBLICANS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
formation  of  issues  for  a  political  cam- 
paign Is  a  lengthy  process.  Its  exact 
beginning  Is  indefinite,  but  there  is  no 
question  but  what  the  calendar  year  In 
which  a  national  election  Is  scheduled 
finds  the  process  moving  very  rapidly. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  it  is  not 
politicians  or  ofiQceholders  who  deter- 


mine what  campaign  issues  really  are; 
but  rather  that  the  people  of  the  Nation 
do  so. 

This  proposition  is  pointed  up  very 
discerningly  in  the  Interview  by  UJS. 
News  &  World  Report  In  its  January 
17  issue  with  the  Republican  leader  of 
the  Senate,  Senator  Everett  McKinley 
DiRKSEN,  of  Illinois.  During  the  course 
of  answering  questions  propounded,  the 
Senator  pointed  to  the  areas  of  interest 
in  which  the  people  of  the  Nation  ex- 
press concern  and  misgiving. 

In  his  responses  Senator  Dirksen  con- 
stantly and  persistently  brings  each 
subject  into  focus  by  relating  it  to  the 
thoughts  and  aspirations  of  the  citizen. 
So  It  was  with  topics  like:  how  voters 
react  to  war;  whether  shortages  of  mili- 
tary equipment  in  Vietnam  will  be  an 
issue ;  the  cost  of  living  being  the  high- 
est in  the  country's  history;  flaws  in  the 
Great  Society  program;  protecting  the 
role  of  the  States  in  such  matters  as  the 
attempt  to  repeal  the  rlght-to-work  law 
as  provided  In  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act;  and  the  right  of  the  people 
of  a  State  to  decide  by  popular  vote 
whether  one  house  of  their  State  legis- 
lature should  be  apportioned  on  a  basis 
other  than  solely  population. 

The  material  in  this  Interview  should 
be  made  available  to  a  broader  number 
of  readers  because  of  its  current  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  entitled  "A  Look 
Ahead  by  the  Republicans,"  as  con- 
tained in  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port for  January  17,  1966,  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A    Look    Ahead   bt   thb   Repttbligans — 
Interview  WrrH  Senator  Ddiksen 

Question.  Senator  Dirksen,  do  you  feel 
that  there  is  a  good  chance  the  Republicans 
can  make  a  comeback  in  the  1968  elections? 

Answer.  Frankly,  I  believe  there  is.  Let 
me  teU  you  why: 

Parties  do  not  defeat  each  other.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  parties  defeat  themselves. 
A  party  becomes  the  victim  of  Its  mistakes 
and  of  its  blunders  because  these  are  ccnn- 
munlcated  to  the  public  quickly  through 
newspapers  and  news  magazines.  There  are 
TV  reports  and  radio  reports  every  hour  on 
the  hour.  What's  more,  this  is  a  literate 
country.  People  are  In  a  position  to  read, 
to  understand  and  to  Judge. 

Question.  Are  you  saying  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  Is  about  to  become  a  victim  of 
Its  own  undertakings? 

Answer.  WeU,  as  I  travel  around  the  coun- 
try, I  have  been  astounded  by  a  number  of 
things.  The  way  in  which  the  so-called  anti- 
poverty  war  has  not  caught  on  is  one 
example. 

Take  Peoria  County,  which  lies  about  in 
the  center  of  Illinois.  The  t}oard  of  super- 
visors had  a  meeting  to  determine  whether 
to  accept  a  poverty  grant.  Some  people  were 
arguing:  "Look,  here  is  money  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury.  Why  shouldn't  we  take 
some  If  it  is  there?"  But  the  vote  was  2  to  1 
against  so  doing. 

Those  people  Just  didn't  believe  that  there 
was  a  sufficient  need  to  reetcb  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  and  take  a  hatful  of  money 
that  could  not  be  carefully  and  prc^>erly  ex- 
pended. 

Question.  Do  you  find  this  attitude  wide- 
spread? 

Answer.  We've  been  mafcing  a  survey  ot 
other  counties  in  Illinois.    I  have  no  doubt 
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that  there  is  need  in  some  counties.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  p)overty  people  went  down  to 
Livingston  County — completely  agricul- 
tural- and  all  they  could  find  for  the  young- 
sters to  do  was  to  go  along  Main  Street  and 
piclt  grass  out  of  the  bricks  in  the  sidewalks. 

They  have  a  library  In  which  the  librarian 
works  a  few  hours  in  the  morning  and  a  few 
hours  In  the  afternoon.  For  that,  she  re- 
ceived $75  a  month.  But  the  sponsors  of  the 
antipoverty  program  decided  to  assign  three 
Job  Corps  girls  to  the  library.  The  little  girls 
received  more  money  than  the  woman  who 
was  a  trained  librarian. 

Things  like  that  become  the  talk  of  the 
town  and  of  the  county.  And  what  do  people 
say?  They  say:  "Look  what's  happening  to 
our  tax  dollars." 

Question.  In  this  new  session  of  Cong;ress, 
are  Republicans  going  to  try  to  sidetrack 
some  of  the  Great  Society  programs? 

Answer.  We'll  try  to  cut  out  all  the  fat  we 
can  and  deposit  on  the  sidelines  the  things 
tliat  are  not  necessary  to  the  economy  or 
that  may  be  of  doubtful  value  to  the  country. 

I  have  looked  at  many  of  these  antlpov- 
erty-program  reports.  There  was  the  one 
that  caused  me  to  do  that  little  ballet  pir- 
ouette on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Imagine 
the  Idea  of  taking  437  teenage  girls  between 
the  ages  of  13  and  15  out  to  look  at  a  variety 
of  occupations  from  "truck  driving  to  chore- 
ography." 

That  wasn't  my  language.  It  was  from  the 
official  release  put  out  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Now  I'm  having  trouble  getting  those  re- 
leases. But  I've  asked  for  a  copy  of  every  re- 
lease they  made,  particularly  on  Camp  Breck- 
enrldge,  in  Kentucky.  It  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  Southern  Illinois  University.  That 
gives  me  a  special  Interest. 

The  university  got  a  $9-miUlon  grant.  "  I 
discover  now  that  of  the  636  enrollees  in  a 
camp  meant  for  2.000  there  already  have 
been  200  dropouts.  That's  a  lot  higher  drop- 
out rate  than  we  have  in  public  schools.  I 
am  advised  that  21  of  the  camp's  staff  have 
either  quit  or  been  dismissed.  There  was 
even  talk  that  50  wives  of  staff  members 
were  on  the  payroll.  I  haven't  been  able  to 
verify  that  latter  item,  but  I've  asked  for  the 
Information  and  I'm  going  to  get  it. 

FLAWS  IN  great  SOCIETY 

Question.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the 
trouble  in  Great  Society  programs? 

Answer.  Lack  of  planning.  You  shouldn't 
undertake  these  kinds  of  programs  without 
ample  time  for  the  most  careful  analysis. 

If  I  need  an  example,  I'll  go  back  to  the  old 
WPA  (the  New  Deal's  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration). Everybody  was  delighted  when 
they  said:  "We'll  build  some  runways  at  the 
airport  in  Joliet,  III." 

Now,  Joliet  is  28  miles  from  Chicago. 
There  were  many  times  when  the  Chicago 
airport  was  fogged  in,  but  you  could  get  Into 
Joliet  m  a  DC-3. 

What  happened?  I  remember  landing  on 
those  runways  on  some  occasions.  Faeces  of 
concrete  flaked  off— Just  flew  In  all  direc- 
tions—and pitted  the  planes'  propellers.  Pl- 
hally,  all  the  work  had  to  be  redone.  How 
do  you  justify  that  sort  of  thing? 

In  my  hometown,  they  put  in  a  sewer.  But 
*hen  they  got  to  the  place  where  they  had 
to  go  under  switch  tracks  in  the  industrial 
wea  to  get  to  the  Illinois  River,  they  hadn't 
gotten  any  clearance.  There  was  a  sewer,  but 
no  outlet. 

Question.  Do  you  detect  a  new  attitude 
among  Congressmen,  with  elections  coming 
up  this  year? 

Answer.  Well,  even  the  Democrats  are  say- 
ing that  it's  time  to  sit  back  and  take  stock 
of  what's  been  done.  I  think  back  to  a  news- 
Paper  interview  of  Senator  Mansfield  (Mike 
^'^I'arrBja,  of  Montana,  Senate  majority 
jesder] .  He  stated  that  so  much  of  the  legls- 
i&Uon  in  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 


gress had  been  so  hastily  done  that  it  was 
in  need  of  refinement — that  we  would  have 
to  knock  off  the  rough  corners,  plug  the 
loopholes,  assess  our  capacity  to  meet  the 
coBt,  and  it  was  going  to  take  considerable 
time. 

Look  at  the  rather  peculiar  situation  that 
has  arisen  in  Illinois.  Our  welfare  people 
went  on  the  theory  thi.t  when  you  had  a  $7 
increase  in  the  social  security  check,  that  you 
deduct  that  amount  from  the  welfare  that 
comes  out  of  the  State  pocket.  Of  course, 
there  was  resistance  right  away.  People  be- 
came extremely  vocal  about  it.  It's  one  of 
those  little  things  that's  going  to  be  venti- 
lated In  connection  with  social  security. 

Then  there's  medicare.  It  hasn't  gotten 
underway  sufficiently  at  the  moment  to  make 
a  Judgment.  But  the  tax  Is  starting  on  a 
new  base — $6,600  rather  than  $4,800.  Con- 
sider for  a  moment  companies  like  Cater- 
pillar, Cleveland  Twist  Drill,  International 
Harvester,  the  automobile  makers,  and  others 
with  many  people  making  $6,600  or  more. 
There  is  going  to  be  a  substantially  bigger 
deduction  from  their  paychecks.  It  will 
amount  to  over  $100  more  than  It  has  been 
in  a  year. 

And  the  cost  of  living  is  going  up.  It  is 
the  highest  In  the  history  of  the  country. 
Dcxn't  think  people  are  not  talking  about  the 
high  cost  of  living  today.  They  go  out  and 
look  at  pork  chops  at  $1,  $1.05  a  pound,  and 
other  staples  where  prices  have  risen  sharply. 

Question.  But  doesn't  that  stem  from 
high  hog  prices  which  are  helping  farmers? 

Answer.  I  know,  but  think  of  the  con- 
sumer, particularly  in  the  big  metropwlitan 
areas.  And,  overall,  farmers  are  not  too 
happy  about  what  they're  getting  because 
their  prices  are  still  well  under  parity. 

I  Just  have  to  let  these  programs  speak  for 
themselves  and  for  their  Impact  on  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer.  It's  the  old  story. 
When  you  begin  to  tamper  too  much  with 
the  economy  of  a  complicated  country  and 
you  start  letting  decisions  be  made  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  instead  of  in  the  marketplace, 
almost  Invariably  you  are  going  to  develop 
imbalances  and  trouble. 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  Is  happening 
now? 

Answer.  I  think  so.  Business — large  and 
small — has  always  complained  that,  when 
Government  Intrudes  too  deeply,  the  free 
enterprise  system  Is  Impaired. 

Suppose  I'm  in  the  steel-fabrlcatlng  busi- 
ness. I  call  a  steel  plant.  "What's  the  price 
on  channels  and  on  bars  and  on  rods?"  The 
fellow  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  gives  me 
a  price.  I  say:  "Put  me  down  for  10  tons  of 
channels  and  10  tons  of  rods  and  20  tons  of 
bars."  That's  a  decision  that's  made  in  the 
marketplace.  Millions  of  such  decisions  are 
made  in  the  marketplace  every  day. 

But  suppose  Government  comes  along  and 
says:  "Walt  a  minute.  You  can't  charge  that 
much  for  channels."  Right  away  troubles 
begin. 

PROBLEMS  WTTH  PRICES 

Question.  WlU  Republicans  make  an  issue 
of  President  Johnson's  efforts  to  hold  prices 
to  so-called  guidelines? 

~  Answer.  The  question  is:  Where  is  the  end 
of  that  road?  We've  had  steel — twice — 
which  caused  quite  a  flurry.  Then  came 
aluminum,  and  then  came  copper.  Then 
wheat.  You  should  hear  farmers  remon- 
strating about  the  administration's  an- 
nouncement that  it  would  dump  surplus 
wheat  on  the  market. 

Question.  Do  you  see  signs  that  these  "In- 
trusions into  the  marketplace,"  as  you  call 
them,  are  Impairing  President  Johnson's  sup- 
p>ort  from  businessmen? 

Answer.  I  do  not  pass  on  that  particular 
end  of  it  because  most  of  the  developments 
are  relatively  recent,  but  I've  heard  a  lot  of 
discussion  of  other  aspects  of  administration 
policy. 


After  Congress  adjourned  last  autumn.  I 
took  exactly  4  days'  vacation.  Then  I  went 
to  work  on  tour — Idaho  and  Kansas,  Penn- 
sylvarUa  and  New  York,  Illinois  and  Alabama 
and  Texas,  wherever  the  schedule  took  me. 
I  talked  with  all  sorts  of  people — business 
f>eople,  waiters,  cabdrivers,  everybody  who 
would  talk  to  me — Just  to  get  their  reaction. 
Some  of  it  was  pretty  sharp. 

The  reaction,  for  instance,  on  our  fight 
against  the  repeal  of  the  rlght-to-work  law 
was  absolutely  overwhelming  in  every  section 
of  the  country  where  I  visited  with  people. 

There  was  an  equal  reaction  with  respect  to 
our  fight  on  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
reapportioning  of  our  State  legislatures. 

And,  of  course,  there's  very  strong  and  ris- 
ing interest  in  Vietnam.  That's  a  matter  of 
deep  concern  to  people  everywhere. 

HOW    VOTERS    REACT    TO    WAR 

Question  What  were  some  of  the  things 
people  are  saying  about  Vietnam? 

Answer.  I  think,  generally,  they  want  this 
thing  to  proceed,  and  with  vigor,  to  bring  it 
to  a  successful  and  honorable  end  with  a 
minimum  loes  of  life. 

Question.  Are  they  concerned  about  the 
cost — and  the  draft  calls? 

Answer.  It  wasn't  that  so  much  as  it  was 
to  get  it  over  with,  because,  if  it  can  be 
brought  to  a  victorious  end.  your  draft  calls, 
obviously,  will  stop,  except  for  certain  re- 
placements, and  your  expenditures  will 
diminish  accordingly. 

Let  me  make  It  as  clear  as  crystal  that 
I've  said  over  and  over  that  the  ooloesal  sin 
is  not  that  we're  in  Vietnam.  As  Republi- 
cans, we  must  accept  our  share  of  respon- 
sibility by  virtue  of  the  pledges  that  were 
made  in  Geneva.  I  accept  my  share.  I  do 
not  evade  it.  I  have  said  that  the  real  sin 
is  that  we've  been  there  too  long.  It's  become 
a  war  of  attrition. 

Who  can  say  what  the  end  will  t>e?  The 
war's  Impact  has  to  show  up  in  higher  taxes, 
or  In  throwing  overboard  some  other  things 
that  are  seemingly  desirable. 

And  the  factor  that  you  can  never  over- 
look Is  the  bringing  back  of  these  boys  who 
make  the  supreme  sacrifice.  Here's  a  lad 
who  lands  In  a  casket  In  a  little  town.  Right 
away  the  weekly  papers  have  a  headline:  "Joe 
Is  home."  The  funeral  services  are  an- 
nounced. The  American  Legion  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  other  organiza- 
tions will  be  there  in  uniform. 

There'll  be  the  squad  that  tires  the  salute. 
There  are  the  fathers  and  mothers.  "That 
could  have  been  my  youngster."  And  the 
fxirther  this  goes,  the  more  diffused  that 
sentiment   becomes.     You    can't   escape    it. 

Question.  Do  people  blame  one  party  of 
the  other  for  Vietnam? 

Answer.  It's  not  a  case  of  assessing  the 
blame.  I've  said  to  the  President  that  I'm 
In  his  corner  where  our  national  security 
and  Interests  are  at  stake.  Let's  get  the 
war  over  and  done  with  and  do  what  is 
necessary  to  bring  pence  over  there. 

I  think  it's  pretty  generally  conceded  that 
Vietnam  Is  the  key  to  southeast  Asia.  Shall 
this  Red  contagion  continue  to  engulf  the 
world,  country  by  country  and  continent  try 
continent?  Who  shall  say  what  will  happen 
If  we  relent? 

Question  Do  you  feel  that  President  John- 
son is  following  a  p>ollcy  that  will,  as  you 
say.    "get    the    war    over    and    done    with"? 

Answer.  Yee,  I  think  so. 

Question.  Would  you  favor  using  nuclear 
weapons  if  necessary  to  end  the  Vietnam 
war? 

Answer.  The  day  that  Pandora's  nuclear 
box  is  opened,  no  human  being  Is  able  to  tell 
what  Its  ramifications  will  be.  What  will  be 
the  Impact,  the  damage?  What  will  it  Invite 
from  those  who  also  have  bombs  with  nu- 
clear warheads? 

Question.  Will  the  use  or  nonuse  of  nu- 
clear weapons  be  an  issue  In  this  year's  elec- 
tions? 
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Annrar.  I  doubt  It.  I  think  that  every- 
body In  both  partiea  has  always  wanted  to 
M«  that,  flnt,  restraint  la  exerctaed;  and. 
aecond,  that  the  final  word  rest*  In  the  moet 
rasponalbie  handa.  I  can  Imagine  a  altuatlon 
In  which  a  field  oommander  caught  In  a  full- 
•cale  etniggle  taw  the  poeslblUty  that  his 
whole  army  corpa  was  likely  to  be  decimated. 
Should  he  haye  authority  to  employ  nuclear 
weapon*?  But  communication  being  what 
It  la  today.  It  takee  only  a  jiffy  to  get  to  where 
you  want  to  go  for  the  word. 

Queetlon.  Some  Republicans  have  been 
critical  of  Secretary  at  Defense  McNamara. 
What  Is  yoxir  view? 

Answer.  I  think  Bob  McNamara  Is  a  very 
able  dtlaen.  There  lent  any  question  about 
that.  HoweTer.  Bob  McNamara  has  not  been 
trained  In  the  military  art.  That's  the  diffi- 
culty. ClTUlan  decisions  are  made  that  have 
high  military  Import. 

Question.  How  do  you  mean?  Was  the 
McNamara  decision  to  cut  back  on  bombers 
and  rely  more  on  missiles  an  example? 

Answer.  Tes.  In  fact,  that's  the  nub  of 
the  present  controversy — whether  the  de- 
cisions on  bombers  and  bases  do  not  danger- 
ously reduce  our  striking  power  when  and  if 
needed. 

Question.  How  do  you  feel  about  those 
decisions? 

Answer.  I've  always  been  rather  restrained 
about  oomment  In  that  field,  not  having  ex- 
pert knowledge  of  such  matters.  How  would 
I  pit  my  Judgment,  for  Instance,  against  that 
of  Q«n.  Curtis  LeMay.  who  has  worked  a  llfe- 
tlms  with  bombers — particularly  with  the 
Strategic  Air  Command — and  whose  business 
It  Is  to  think  not  Just  In  terms  of  Vietnam, 
but  In  terms  of  the  whole  globe? 

Question.  De^you  feel  that  military  men 
like  General  LeMay  should  have  more  voice 
In  military  decisions? 

Answer.  Well,  I  have  considerable  confi- 
dence In  Curtis  LeMay.  He  worked  at  hla 
trade.  There  was  nothing  sentimental  about 
him.  He's  as  down  to  earth  as  anybody  I 
ever  knew,  and  I  think  his  judgment  and 
those  at  men  like  him  should  be  carefully 
taken  Into  account. 

AT   lastTS:    ASMS    SROSTAOES 

Question.  In  1B6S,  Republicans  In  the 
House  made  quite  an  Usue  of  shortages  of 
military  equipment  In  Vietnam.  WUl  this 
be  an  Issue  this  year? 

Answer.  I  would  rather  think  so,  amd  I 
can  tell  you  why: 

Certainly,  one  of  the  ablest  and  moet  con- 
scientious Senators  who  ever  sat  In  the  U.S. 
Senate  Is  Johh  Bmfira,  of  Mississippi, 
Now,  he  got  concerned  about  this  question 
of  weapons.  Did  we  have  an  adequate  sup- 
ply? Were  we  cannibalizing  our  equipment 
and  supplies  In  othsr  parts  of  the  world  to 
get  enough  for  Vietnam? 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Subcommittee,  John  Sruims  called  for  an 
Investigation.  I  understand  that  the  reix>rt 
on  that  Investigation  Is  rather  revealing 
Strangely  enough  only  echoes  of  this  report 
have  been   heard  from  time  to  time. 

Question.  Hasnt  this  report  been  made 
public? 

Answer.  The  question  always  with  a  re- 
port like  this  Is:  How  much  of  It  can  you 
safely  release  without  showing  your  hand  to 
the  snemy?  I  have  never  been  one  to  tele- 
graph a  punch  to  the  enemy,  or  to  disclose 
our  weakneeses. 

QusstlcHi.  One  more  question  on  military 
matters:  Will  Republicans  press  for  faster 
development  of  a  defense  against  missiles? 

Answer.  Tes,  I  think  so,  because  what  Is 
there  to  keep  these  Intercontinental  missiles 
with  thslr  fabulous  ranges  from  plowing 
Into  our  cftlas,  unless  we've  got  an  antimis- 
sile mlasUe  that's  reasonably  effective,  accu- 
rate, and  on  the  beam?  There  is  no  defense. 
unless  you  want  to  go  underground. 

QuestlOD.  Would  you  favor  spending  the 
money  to  develop  a  defense  against  missiles 


even    though    it    may    mean,    for    example, 
cutting  back  on  the  antlpoverty  program? 
Answer.  Tes. 

Question.  Senator,  what  is  your  answer  to 
civil  rights  leaders  who  say  they  will  protest 
If  funds  for  the  war  on  poverty  are  cut? 

Answer.  The  defense  of  the  country  comes 
first.  If  you  have  no  country,  what  else 
matters?  Nothing.  If  we  should  ever  be 
conquered  by  a  power  that  had  developed 
this  kind  of  frightful  weapon,  what  could  we 
do?     We'd- be  at  their  mercy. 

Question    Do  you  think  that  the  country 

has  to  choose  between  guns  and  butter 

Answer.  The  question  now  Is:  Can  you 
finance  what  Is  going  on  in  Vietnam  and  at 
the  same  time  carry  on  these  domestic  pro- 
grams which  Congress  authorized  during 
the  first  session? 

For  example,  there  has  been  talk  of  $1.5 
billion  for  the  antlpoverty  program  for  the 
neott  fiscal  year.  I  believe  the  highway 
beautlflcatlon  program  called  for  $300  mil- 
lion for  a  period  of  2  years.  Do  you  appro- 
priate these  sums,  cut  back  on  them,  or  do 
you  lay  these  plans  over  to  one  side  and  say: 
"This  Is  something  that  can  wait  "?  War 
Inevitably  calls  for  sacrifice. 

Question.  What  other  big  issues  do  you  see 
upcoming  In  this  session  of  Congress?  Do 
you  look  for  a  strong  push  by  the  Johnson 
administration  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act — the  so-called  rlght-to- 
work  law? 

Answer.  Well,  the  President  didn't  give 
much  time  to  It  In  his  message  to  the  AFL- 
CIO  convention  in  San  Francisco.  But,  In  all 
honesty,  I  must  say  that  when  he  and  I  dis- 
cussed It,  the  President  said,  "l  am  com- 
mitted." I  said.  "So  am  I."  That  was  It.  He 
didn't  discuss  It. 

Now,  a  little  dispatch  came  out  of  San 
Francisco  when  the  AFL-CIO  was  meeting 
there  saying  that  "associates  of  Dlrksen"  had 
said  that  I  might  be  agreeable  to  a  compro- 
mise on  14(b)  and  reapportionment. 

Question.  Meaning  you  would  be  willing  to 
back  down  on  14(b)  if  you  could  get  support 
for  your  constitutional  amendment  that 
would  block  the  Supreme  Court  decision  that 
States  miwt  reapportion  their  legtslat^u•e8  on 
the  basis  of  "one  person,  one  vote"? 

Answer.  Yes.  But  there  Is  exactly  nothing 
to  any  of  those  stories  that  have  gone  around. 
In  my  book,  neither  reapportionment  nor 
14(b)  admits  of  compromise.  Both  of  them 
are  matters  of  principle,  and  if,  In  the  solu- 
tion of  a  problem,  you  compromise  a  prin- 
ciple, It  Is  no  longer  a  principle 

Tou'd  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  feeling 
that  this  14(b)  controversy  has  developed  in 
the  country  Why,  I  addressed  dinner  meet- 
ing)! and  rallies  of  900  to  1.000  people  and 
more  in  Boise.  Idaho;  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  in 
Alabama.  New  York.  Illinois,  Kansas,  and 
elsewhere.  There  were  businessmen,  farmers, 
ranchers,  miners,  workers  in  every  line  of 
activity.  These  were  not  hand-picked  audl- 
enoee.  When  I  came  to  14(b)  I  said:  "ni 
fight  on  this  rock,  so  help  me"  And  they 
Just  stood  up  and  cheered 

RSAL    STAKES    D*    WORK    LAW 

Queetlon.  Will  Republicans  make  the 
rlght-to-work  law  a  prime  issue  in  1966? 

Answer.  The  issue  Is  definitely  a  repeal  of 
14(b) ,  because  the  principle  Is  simple  whether 
an  American  citizen,  to  hold  a  Job,  has  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  labor  organization. 

Now,  the  other  thing  about  14(b)  Is  this: 
When  a  rlght-to-work  law  Is  In  effect,  the 
union  member  has  a  disciplinary  weapon  to 
use  on  the  union  officers.  If  the  officers  try 
to  abuse  the  members,  or  despoil  the  treas- 
ury, or  perpetuate  themselves  In  office,  the 
union  man  can  just  go  to  them  and  say:  "If 
that's  the  way  you  want  It.  then  here's  my 
union  card." 

We  have  received  as  much.  If  not  more 
mall  from  union  members  than  from  non- 
union people  asking  for  retention  of  14(b). 
We  sorted  out  that  mall  by  the  bagful.    Here 


was  a  fellow  writing  In  longhand:  "You  can 
use  my  name  If  you  want  to.  I've  been  a 
member  of  my  local  for  25  years.  We  have 
a  good  local,  and  the  reason  we  have  a  good 
local  Is  because  we've  got  14(b) ." 

RKAPPORTTONJfENT    "CRISIS" 

Question.  Is  there  absolutely  no  chance 
that  you  would  back  down  on  "right  to  work " 
In  order  to  get  enough  votes  for  your  amend- 
ment on  reapportionment? 

Answer.  Indeed,  not.  To  me,  the  principle 
of  14(b)  is  basic  and  must  be  preserved. 
Now,  as  to  reapportionment,  I  go  even  fur- 
ther. I  think  this  Is  a  crisis  in  our  Govern- 
ment, for  many  reasons. 

Queetlon.  In  what  way? 

Answer.  In  the  first  place,  the  Supreme 
Court  took  a  single  phrase  In  the  14th 
amendment:  No  State  "shall  deny  to  any 
person  within  Its  jurisdiction  the  equal  jwo- 
tecUon  of  the  laws."  They  took  that  phrase 
and  bxillt  It  Into  the  denial  of  the  right  of 
the  people  to  determine  the  form  of  their 
Oovernment.  And  all  this  despite  the  clear 
Intent  of  the  14th  amendment  as  so  clearly 
set  out  In  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Associate 
Justice  Harlan. 

No.  2,  the  Supreme  Court  decision  is  an  in- 
vaslon  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  which 
the  Constitution  vouchsafed  to  them. 

No.  3,  the  decision  disturbs  the  beautiful 
balance  In  our  Oovernment.  It  Isn't  an  acci- 
dent that  article  I  of  the  ConstltuUon  pro- 
vided not  for  the  executive  or  the  Judicial 
but  provided  for  the  legislative.  Members 
of  the  House  serve  2  years.  They  have  au- 
thority to  originate  revenue  bills.  The  reason 
is  very  clear:  If  they  tax  vis  too  heavily,  we 
only  have  to  wait  2  years  to  haul  them  out 
of  office. 

They  set  up  the  Senate  for  6  years — a  con- 
tinuing body  with  power  to  advise  and  con- 
sent to  treaties  and  appointments  of  ambas- 
sadors and  other  officers  of  the  Government. 

Jefferson  once  said  to  Washington :  "What 
do  you  think  of  these  two  bodies?"  And 
Washington  replied:  "What's  the  first  thing 
you  do  with  hot  coffee?  You  pour  it  In  the 
saucer  to  cool  It.  That's  the  reason  for  the 
Senate." 

So  we  have  2-year  terms  for  House  Mem- 
bers, and  6-year  terms  for  Senators,  and  in 
between  a  President  with  a  4-year  term. 

If  Congress  does  a  foolish  thing,  the  Presi- 
dent has  authority  under  the  Constitution  to 
veto  legislation  and  send  It  back.  But  that's 
not  the  end  of  It.  Congress  can  override  his 
veto. 

Now,  conjointly,  the  executive  and  the  leg- 
islative branches  may  do  a  foolish  thing.  Over 
there  Is  the  [Supreme)  Court.  They  take  a 
look  and  say:  "You  have  Invaded  the  Con- 
stltutlon.  What  you  have  done  la  null  and 
void."  And  If  the  Court  errs,  the  Constitu- 
tion can  be  amended,  even  as  It  has  been  24 
times. 

These  are  the  checks  and  balances  that  go 
all  the  way  through  our  Government. 

Question.  Doesn't  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision deal  only  with  reapportionment  (rf 
State  legislatures,  not  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? 

Answer.  But  the  Couirt  has  upset  a  balance 
between  the  Central  Government  and  tbe 
States  by  Intruding  to  tell  a  State  what  It 
must  do  with  its  legislature.  In  doing  so, 
they  have  violated  the  whole  principle  of  fair. 
balanced  representation,  which  It  has  taken 
centuries  to  achieve,  and  that  makes  tbe 
situation  a  crisis  In  our  governmental  scheme. 
Let's  spell  It  out  a  little  to  see  how  these 
things  grow:  Almost  lirunedlately  after  the 
Court's  decision  In  June  1964.  a  suit  was  filed 
In  Kent  County,  Mich.,  to  reapportion  the 
board  of  supervisors  on  the  basis  of  one  man, 
one  vote. 

A  suit  has  even  been  filed  by  the  dean  of 
De  Paul  University  In  Chicago  to  force  reap- 
p>ortlonment  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  to  carry  out  the  edict  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Ootirt. 
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Now.  how  far  do  you  go?  There's  no  end 
to  what  that  rolling  decision  can  finally  do. 

They  talk  about  "rotten  boroughs"  and 
about  a  State  senator  who  may  represent  20 
times  as  many  constituents  as  another  State 
senator.  Look  at  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  2  Senators  from  New  York 
State  with  a  population  of  17  million,  and  2 
Senators  from  Nevada  with  a  papulation  of 
265.000.  Just  flg\ire  out  the  discrepancy  In 
representation  there. 

PROTECTING    STATES    ROLK 

Question.  Those  who  favor  the  reappor- 
tionment decision  say  that  you  are  opposing 
a  shift  that  will  bring  government  closer  to 
a  pure  democracy- 
Answer.  Ours  is  a  representative  republic. 
I  believe  It  is  within  the  domain  of  a  State 
to  give  representation  and  balance  to  the 
Interests  In  that  State. 

Look  at  how  control  In  many  States  will 
shift  completely  to  urban  areas.  In  Illinois, 
Cook  County — which  Includes  Chicago — has 
more  than  half  the  population  of  our  State. 
That  means  that,  if  they  so  desire,  repre- 
sentatives of  one  county  can  do  pretty  much 
as  they  please  with  respect  to  the  other  101 
coimtles. 

What's  Involved  in  the  other  101  counties? 
These  are  the  areas  where  you  have  rural 
schools.  You  don't  have  rural  schools  In 
Chicago.  What  about  farmland?  Not  much 
of  that  In  Chicago.  This  one  county  con- 
trolling the  situation  may  decide  to  put  a 
State  tax  on  farmland. 

There's  no  end  to  what  might  be  done.  I 
made  a  list  three  pages  long  of  the  things 
that  would  be  of  importance.  All  those  will 
be  subject  to  an  urban-controlled  legislature 
under  the  one-man,  one-vote  principle. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  result  would 
be  a  dictatorship  of  the  majority  that  could 
deny  the  minority  its  rights? 

Answer.  Yes.  But  there's  another  aspect 
In  all  this  that  is  overlooked: 

Those  who  are  organized  to  resist  my 
amendment  and  who  want  to  perpetuate 
this  one-man,  one-vote  ruling  are  smart. 
Mr.  Meany  (George  Meany,  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO)  said  he  would  rather  give  up 
on  repeal  of  14(b)  forever  than  surrender 
on  reapportionment.  Why?  Because  labor 
leaders  know  that  they  can  control  both 
branches  of  many  State  legislatures  under 
this  Supreme  Court  decision.  Lack  of  that 
control  has  been  their  problem. 

In  Illinois,  for  example,  labor  could  get 
things  through  our  general  assembly,  but 
when  It  came  to  the  State  senate  there  was 
a  chance  to  take  a  look  and  cool  things  off. 

Question.  What  does  your  amendment  on 
reapportionment  provide? 

Answer.  It  would  require  one  branch  of  a 
State  legislature  to  be  apportioned  strictly  on 
the  basis  of  population.  The  other  branch 
could  be  based  on  factors  other  than  popu- 
lation. The  apportionment  plan  develojjed 
by  the  State  legislature  would  be  submitted 
to  the  voters  In  a  referendum.  On  that 
referendum  ballot,  you  would  have  to  put 
on  the  one-man,  one-vote  plan,  also.  Now 
they  say:  "Well,  It's  too  late.  The  boat  has 
left  the  pier." 

Question.  Too  late  to  reverse  the  Supreme 
Court  action? 

Answer.  Not  to  reverse  It,  but  to  meet  It. 
They  say  too  many  States  have  already  re- 
apportioned on  the  basis  of  one  man,  one 
vote. 

They  miss  the  point.  Let  us  assume  that 
**  get  this  amendment  passed  and  the 
States  ratify  It  so  that  it  becomes  part  of  the 
Constitution.  My  SUte  might  not  want  to 
<lo  anything  about  it.  Tennessee  might  not 
want  to  do  anything.  The  point  Is  that  I 
^ant  to  have  available  to  the  people  of  the 
States  a  weapon  that  they  can  use  If  they 
want  to.    Today,  there  Is  no  weapon, 

We  want  to  go  back  to  the  people.  They 
»»  the  sovereign  In  our  form  of  govern- 


ment. In  my  amendment,  we  have  said  that 
after  every  decennial  census  the  State  legis- 
lature must  again  submit  an  apportionment 
plan  to  the  people  So  once  every  10  years, 
the  people  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  the 
matter. 

Question.  Do  you  look  for  the  Democrats 
to  push  for  an  Increase  of  the  minimum 
wage  In  this  new  session? 

Answer.  Yes.  They  have  talked  about  as 
much  as  $2  an  hour,  and  extended  cover- 
age. And,  from  my  earlier  excursion  Into 
that  field,  when  I  was  on  the  Senate  Labor 
Conunlttee,  I  know  that  this  would  have 
great  Impact.  It  would  Involve  a  lot  of  small 
establishments — restaurants,  laundries,  gro- 
ceries, notions  stores,  etc.  Such  an  Increase 
In  the  minimum  wage,  coupled  with  exten- 
sive new  coverage,  would  be  quite  a  burden. 
It  would,  as  I  see  It,  liquidate  a  great  many 
Uttle  businesses  that  simply  can't  take  it. 

Question.  Looking  forward  to  the  Novem- 
ber elections:  Would  you  be  willing  to  esti- 
mate the  extent  of  the  Republican  gains  you 
expect? 

Answer.  No,  because  you  still  have  10 
months  to  go.  In  10  months,  all  sorts  of 
things  can  happen.  Who  shall  say,  between 
now  and  November,  what  will  take  place  with 
all  the  tmcertalntles  In  the  world?  All  of  a 
sudden,  for  example,  we  find  oxirselves  with  a 
finger  In  the  pie  over  In  Rhodesia. 

Question.  Should  we  have  a  finger  In  that 
pie? 

Answer.  Frankly,  that's  a  long  way  from 
home,  and,  after  all,  what  we're  trying  to  do 
is  to  give  some  aid  to  Wilson  (Harold  Wilson, 
British  Prime  ^anister).  But,  now,  here  are 
these  African  countries  running  out  on  Wil- 
son. So  what's  g(  Ing  to  be  the  upshot  of  this 
matter? 

Here  we  have  the  Dominican  Republic. 
That's  as  far  from  being  peaceful  as  It  was 
the  day  we  sent  the  boys  down  there. 

And  who  knows  what  the  Cubans  are  go- 
ing to  do?  Chile  wants  to  put  up  the  price 
of  copper.  Brazil  has  been  converted  Into  a 
virtual  dictatorship.  Who  knows  In  what  di- 
rection President  de  Gaulle  is  going  to  go? 
Or  whether  Chancellor  Erhard  was  satisfied 
with  his  conversations  here? 

On  top  of  everything  there's  the  population 
Increase — 65  million  more  people  In  the  world 
every  year,  with  15  million  more  In  Red  China 
alone.  How  will  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Chou  En- 
lal  feel  when  they  get  a  billion  people  In 
1980? 

OECISIONS     UNnXD     STATES     MUST     MAKE 

Question.  What  moral  do  you  draw  from 
all  this,  Senator? 

Answer.  The  moral  Is  that  we  will  be 
plagued  with  headaches,  and  at  long  last  we 
are  going  to  have  to  answer  for  ourselves. 

Exactly  what  Is  our  capacity  to  redress  all 
the  Ills,  problems,  and  grievances  of  the 
world?  At  what  p>oint  must  we  draw  the  line 
In  our  own  interest  and  for  the  sake  of  our 
own  security  and  our  own  solvency?  To  me, 
that  line  has  to  be  drawn  sometime  In  the 
not  too  distant  future. 


THE  GHOSTS  OF  FALLEN  APACHES 
AND  TROOPERS  HAUNT  OLD  FORT 
DATIS,  TEX. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Fort  Davis,  in  the  trans-Pecos  section 
of  west  Texas,  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  memorable  and  colorful  moments 
in  the  history  of  the  Old  West.  Built 
in  1854  and  named  after  Secretary  of 
War  Jefferson  Davis,  the  fort  was  origi- 
nally an  important  outpost  for  protection 
from  the  Mescalero  Apaches  and  the 
Comanches.  It  later  became  the  test 
site  for  Secretary  Davis'  proposal  to  use 
camels  for  military  purposes  in  the  des- 


ert. After  having  been  abandoned  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  it  was  a  major  instal- 
lation from  1867  until  it  was  abandoned 
when  the  surrounding  country  finally 
became  safe  from  Indian  attack. 

The  fort  stood  empty  and  slowly  dis- 
integrated during  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed, until  it  was  declared  a  national 
historic  site  In  1963.  I  was  honored 
to  be  the  Senate  sponsor  of  the  legisla- 
tion that  resulted  in  the  preservation 
for  the  people  of  this  remarkable  part  of 
our  western  heritage. 

Last  year  scores  of  thousands  of  vis- 
itors came  to  Fort  Davis  to  see  for  them- 
selves this  last  outpost  of  the  frontier. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  written  by  R.  Hen- 
derson Shuffler,  director  of  the  Texana 
program  of  the  University  of  Texas,  and 
appearing  in  the  Texas  magsizine  of  the 
January  23  Houston  Chronicle,  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Camkla  Once  Trekked  Here,  Too 

From  1621  to  1846  Texas  was  the  end  of 
the  rainbow  for  land-hungry  frontiersmen. 
Then  came  the  war  with  Mexico,  ending  with 
the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  in  1848. 
Suddenly  the  rainbow's  end  jumped  half  a 
continent  west  and  old  man  Sutter  found  the 
p)ot  of  gold  at  Its  California  tif 

In  the  mad  scramble  to  the  gold  fields,  the 
most  obvious  shortcut  from  the  south  lay 
through  Texas.  This  route  also  avoided  the 
bitter  winters  and  raging  rivers  of  the  north- 
ern Rockies,  in  which  many  earlier  travelers 
had  died.  But  the  southern  route  had  Its 
problems,  too:  a  scarcity  of  water  and  a  sur- 
plus of  Indians. 

The  slow-moving  wagons  covered  only  12 
to  15  miles  a  day.  If  waterholes  were  more 
than  1  day's  drive  apart,  men  and  stock  were 
Inconvenienced,  when  they  were  forced  to 
dry-camp  more  than  2  nights  in  a  row,  they 
suffered.  The  Army  surveyed  a  route  from 
San  Antonio  to  El  Paso  which  promised  sur- 
vival for  both  man  and  beast.  There  were 
42  waterholes  on  the  trail,  and  only  three 
of  them  were  more  than  a  2-day  drive  apart. 

Immigrant  and  freight  wagon  trains 
pushed  over  this  trail,  followed  soon  by 
stagecoaches  carrying  passengers  and  mall. 
Stage  stands  were  established  along  the 
route,  to  supply  fresh  mules,  food  and  some 
semblance  of  safety.  But  In  th"  vast  reaches 
of  the  trane-Pecos  there  wm  no  safety.  This 
was  the  domain  of  the  fierce  Mescalero 
Apaches  and  was  crossed  also  by  the  great 
war  trail  of  the  Comanches. 

In  the  autumn  of  1854  the  Army  estab- 
lished a  stronghold  in  the  heart  of  Apache 
country,  a  short  distance  west  of  the 
Comanche  war  trail.  The  site  was  476  miles 
northwest  of  San  Antonio,  220  miles  south- 
east of  El  Paso  by  wagon  road.  They  manned 
the  outpost  with  six  companies  of  Infantry- 
men and  named  it  Fort  Davis,  in  honor  of 
Secretary  of  War  Jefferson  Davis,  who  had 
authorized  its  establishment.  In  a  box 
canyon,  near  LLmpla  Creek,  the  soldiers  buUt 
60  crude  structures  of  log  and  lumber,  cut- 
ting pine  from  the  surrounding  D&vls  Moun- 
tains and  sawing  It  at  their  own  mill. 

From  this  Isolated  post  they  supplied  es- 
corts for  mall  and  passenger  coaches,  res- 
cued wagon  trains  attacked  by  the  Indians 
and  on  occasion  mounted  mules  to  follow 
raiding  Apaches  through  the  mountains  on 
punitive  expeditions.  From  time  to  time 
cavalry  troops  sent  out  from  the  lower  coun- 
try used  Fort  Davis  as  headquarters  for  war 
against  the  tribes.  Slowly  the  Army  drove 
the  Mescaleros  into  Mexico  and  forced  the 
Comanches  to  use  other  routes. 
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From  18S7  to  1800  Fort  Davla  wu  one  of 
tlM  centcn  for  testing  War  Secretary  DavU' 
Ida*  of  MMing  camels  for  military  purpoeea 
In  the  desert  regions  of  the  West.  Lt.te  In 
June  of  1860  two  dozen  camels,  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  a  picturesque  char- 
acter named  HadJl  All.  were  at  the  fort  for 
several  days.  They  were  on  a  "test  run" 
from  San  Antonio  Into  the  Big  Bend.  Sol- 
diers and  settlers  gathered  around  to  view 
the  strange  awkward  animals  and  their 
stranger  guardian,  whom  they  promply 
dubbed  "Hl-JoUy."  The  swarthy  little  fel- 
low, with  his  red  fez  and  ralnbow-hued 
pantaloons,  seemed  as  out  of  place  In  far 
west  Texas  as  his  charge*. 

The  camels  performed  well,  traveling  In 
apparent  comfort  up  to  4  days  without  drlnlc- 
lag  and  proving  Immune  to  the  bite  of  the 
dasdly  rattlesnake.  They  ran  Into  trouble 
In  the  Big  Bend,  however,  where  the  thorny 
ground  cover  and  sharp  rocks  damaged  their 
tender  feet.  An  answer  to  this  problem 
might  have  been  found  U  the  approach  of 
the  ClvU  War  had  not  removed  Jeff  Davis  and 
his  projects  from  Federal  favor. 

During  the  war  the  fort  was  briefly  occu- 
ptMl  by  Confederates,  then  abandoned  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Indians  and  elements 
Between  them,  these  destructive  forces  wiped 
out  the  place.  In  1807.  when  Federal  troops 
returned,  they  built  a  new  fort,  of  rock  and 
adobe.  In  the  present  location. 

Fort  Davis  became  a  major  installation. 
with  quarters  for  10  troops  of  cavalry  and  2 
cnmpanl—  of  Infantry.  Many  of  the  enlisted 
men  were  Negro,  or  "buffalo  soldiers."  as  the 
Indians  called  them.  They  waged  a  persis- 
tant bitter  war  against  the  Indians  through- 
out the  Davis  Mountains  and  the  rugged 
Chlaos  of  the  Big  Bend.  When  the  Coman- 
cbes  were  beaten  by  other  troops  under 
Ranald  McKenzle.  at  the  Palo  Duro,  In  1875. 
one  of  the  threats  to  the  travelers  was  re- 
moved. 

The  Meacalero  Apaches  fought  on  for  an- 
other 6  years,  retreating  Into  the  mountain 
rasftneaa  of  Mexico  when  hard  pressed,  but 
returning  from  time  to  time  on  desperate 
bloody  ralda.  Finally.  In  1880.  the  tribes 
under  daring  Chief  Vlctorlo  were  soundly 
tefeated  and  driven  acroaa  the  Rio  Orande 
ror  tlM  last  time.  In  the  next  10  years  Fort 
Davla  duty  was  easier.  There  were  occa- 
liOBal  Indian  raids  from  across  the  river  and 
Bum  frequent  forays  by  Mexican  bandits. 
I>ut  BoUilBC  to  test  the  mettle  of  field-hard - 
med  flghters.  In  June  of  1881  the  country 
iraa  daolared  safe  and  the  fort  was  aban- 
loned. 

This    large    military     installation    stood 

■apty  and  daaolate  for  years,  slowly  dlsinte- 

p^ing.    The  land  on  which  the  fort  stood 

lad  always  bean  private  property,  only  leased 

if  the  Oovemment.     For  years  the  better  of 

Jie  officers'  quarters  were  rented  by  landown- 

m  to  cittaana  of  the  town  which  had  grown 

xp  baalda  tba  fort  and  taken  its  came.     Later 

IM  houses  were  regularly  rented  to  summer 

iattora  from  Houston,  Oalveston.  and  Aus- 

In,  who  eama  to  enjoy  the  comfort  of  the 

'air-«ondltloned"    summers.    In    the    late 

490*8  an  Oklahoma  oilman  leased  the  fort 

Ad  restored  a  few  buildings,  using  it  as  the 

I  ettlng  for  a  series  of  "horse  operas"  featur- 

D«  the  movie  star.  Jack  Hoxle.    The  depree- 

put  an  end  to  that. 

Fort  Davis  citizens  made  a  valiant  effort  to 

money  to  buy  the  site  and  save  the  old 

ort  in  tha  early  1940's.  but  World  War  n 

I  Btarranad.    Tba  gnat  genuine  relic  of  our 

I  rontler  Indian  wars  and  migrations  west- 

<  rard  asemad  doomed  to  oblivion  luui  isfls. 

it  waa  named  a  national  historic  site 

I  Bd  put  under  the  care  of  the  National  Park 

4arvloe. 

Today  many  of  the  original  buildings  have 

MB  realored.  the  site  has  been  cleaned  up 

^d  plana  have  baen  made  for  further  rea- 

1  oration.    Tba  rocky  wagon  trails  of  the  past 

lava  baen  repiaoed  by  hard-surfaced  high- 


wajrs  and  tourists  from  all  over  the  country 
come  to  enjoy  a  peep  into  the  past. 


IS   THERE   ANYTHING  TO 
NEGOTIATE? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  peace 
offensive  which  we  have  been  conduct- 
ing raises  the  question  in  everyone's  mind 
about  what  we  hope  to  accomplish 
through  negotiations  and  what  kind  of 
settlement  could  possibly  emerge.  These 
are  difficult  questions,  and  we  must 
ponder  them  carefully. 

In  this  connection.  I  wish  to  commend 
to  my  colleagues  a  recent  essay  in  Time 
magazine  entitled  "Is  There  Anything 
To  Negotiate?" 

This  essay  begins  by  quoting  a  state- 
ment Jonathan  Swift  wrote  in  a  different 
time  and  place,  but  which  is  relevant 
to  our  situation  today.  He  wrote  this 
of  negotiations: 

Supposing  the  war  to  have  commenced 
upon  a  Just  motive:  the  next  thing  to  be 
considered  is  when  a  prince  ought  In  pru- 
dence to  receive  the  overtures  of  a  peace: 
which  I  take  to  be,  either  when  the  enemy 
Is  ready  to  yield  the  point  originally  con- 
tended for.  or  when  that  point  is  found 
Impossible  to  be  ever  obtained. 

Time  points  out  that  the  United  States 
is  not  yielding  the  point  for  which  it  is 
contending;  namely  the  independence, 
freedom,  and  self-determination  of  the 
people  of  Vietnam,  and  has  certainly 
not  concluded  that  this  goal  is  im- 
posalble  to  attain.  Likewise,  the  enemy 
does  not  appear  ready  to  yield  his  point, 
that  the  United  States  must  be  driven 
out  of  Vietnam,  and  thus  far  does  not 
seem  persuaded  that  this  goal  is  unat- 
tainable. 
Under  such  circumstances — 

The  essay  states — 
It  Is  highly  questionable  Just  what  negotla- 
Uons  could  accomplish.  •  •  •  in  fact,  it  is 
hard  to  see  what  the  tJnlted  States  and  the 
Communists  could  find  to  negotiate  about 
at  the  present  time  with  any  expectation  of 
results. 

These  troubled  times  must  be  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  our  history  and  the 
principles  for  which  we  stand.  Compro- 
mise with  aggression  has  never  brought 
forth  an  end  to  aggression  before,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  it 
would  do  so  today. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
this  thoughful  and  most  timely  essay  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Is  TKntx   RxALLT   Antthing  To  Negotiate? 

"Supposing  the  war  to  have  commenced 
upon  a  Just  motive;  the  next  thing  to  be 
considered  is  when  a  prince  ought  in  pru- 
dence to  receive  the  overtures  of  a  peace: 
Which  I  take  to  be.  either  when  the  enemy 
Is  ready  to  yield  the  point  originally  con- 
tended for.  or  when  that  point  Is  found  Im- 
poesible  to  be  ever  obtained" 

That  la  how  Jonathan  Swift  defined  the 
necessary  conditions  for  ending  a  war  There 
Is  no  sign  that  these  conditions  have  been 
reached  In  Vietnam.  The  United  States  is 
certainly  not  yielding  the  point  it  is  con- 
tending for — the  Independence  of  South 
Vietnam — and  has  certainly  not  concluded 
that  this  goal  is  Impossible  to  attain.    Con- 


versely, the  enemy  does  not  appear  ready  to 
yield  his  point  either — that  the  United 
States  must  be  driven  out  of  Vietnam—and 
as  far  as  anyone  can  tell  so  far.  has  not  been 
persuaded  that  this  goal  Is  unattainable. 

Under  the  circumstances,  It  Is  highly  ques- 
tionable Just  what  negotiations  could  accom- 
plish. Amid  the  current  U.S.  peace  over- 
tures, there  is  a  widespread,  hopeful  feel- 
ing that  If  only  both  sides  start  talking 
peace  will  follow.  In  fact,  it  Is  hard  to  sw 
what,  If  anything,  the  United  States  and 
the  Communists  could  find  to  negotiate  about 
at  the  present  time  with  any  expectation 
of  results. 

Hanoi  has  spelled  out  Its  alms  In  four 
points,  and  they  add  up  to  outright  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops  and  the  seizure  of 
South  Vietnam  by  the  Vletcong.  Washing- 
ton counters  with  Its  own  14  points,  which 
actually  go  a  considerable  way  toward  cre- 
ating areas  for  negotiation — but  which  arc 
easily  misunderstood,  unless  the  fine  print 
and  the  Implicit  qualifications  are  kept  In 
mind.  The  rockbottom,  irreducible  U.S.  aim 
is  that  South  Vietnam  must  be  Independent 
Under  every  conceivable  point  of  negotia- 
tion— provided  both  sides  mean  what  they 
say — this  U.S.  minimum  goal  conflicts  head- 
on  with  the  Communist  demand.  Neverthe- 
less, there  Is  considerable  Interest  In  the 
principal  topics  that  could  come  up  at  a 
bargaining   table.     They  add   up   to  six: 

( 1 )  When  to  stop  fighting.  Despite  the  U.S. 
proposal  that  "a  cessation  of  hostilities  could 
be  the  first  order  of  business  at  a  conference." 
high  American  officials  In  Saigon  and  Wash- 
ington warn  that  the  United  States  should  do 
Just  the  opposite,  maintaining  and  perhaps 
Increasing  military  pressure  until  discussions 
are  successfully  concluded.  In  his  book. 
"How  Communists  Negotiate."  Adm.  C. 
Turner  Joy  (retired)  the  UJJ.'s  chief  negoti- 
ator In  Korea,  charges  that  Washington's 
early  agreement  to  a  truce  line  at  the  Pan- 
munjom  peace  talks  In  1951.  "was  the  turning 
point  of  the  armistice  conference.  There- 
after, we  lacked  the  essential  military  pres- 
sure to  enforce  a  reasonable  attitude" — and 
70.000  American  casualties  were  sustained 
under  Communist  attacks  while  the  talks 
dragged  on  for  2  years.  In  Vietnam,  warns  a 
top  U.S.  diplomat  in  the  Far  East,  to  ease  up 
on  the  battlefield  would  be  "to  Insure  a  loss 
at  the  bargaining  table."  Furthermore.  If 
talks  broke  down  after  a  cease-fire.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  regain  the  momentum  to  start 
the  war  up  again.  Some  U.S.  diplomats  also 
Insist  that  any  talks  should  have  a  time 
limit  and  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  Indefinite- 
ly, and  that  a  system  for  supervision  and  In- 
spection of  whatever  measures  may  even- 
tually be  agreed  on  should  be  nailed  down 
first. 

(2)  Who  participates?  In  suggesting  ne- 
gotiations a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Charles 
de  OauUe  proposed  that  talks  be  carried 
on  by  the  reconvened  1954  Geneva  Confer- 
ence, which  was  attended  by  Prance,  the 
United  States.  Oreat  Britain.  Communist 
China.  Russia.  Laos.  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam. 
Washington  would  go  along  with  this,  but 
there  has  been  little  Indication  that  such  a 
disparate  group  would  even  sit  dovm  to- 
gether today.  Moreover,  the  United  States  is 
concerned  that  a  large  conference  might 
degenerate  into  a  Commiuiist-dominated 
mob  scene  that  would  attempt  to  stampede 
Washington  into  undue  concessions.  A  more 
Important  issue  Is  Hanoi's  insistence  that 
the  National  Liberation  Front,  the  political 
arm  of  the  Vletcong,  be  seated  as  an  equal 
participant.  This  the  United  States  has  re- 
jected because  it  considers  the  front  the 
pawn  of  North  Vietnam,  and  feels  that  seat- 
ing It  would  confer  on  the  subversive  orga- 
nization that  the  United  States  has  been 
fighting  the  status  of  a  legitimate  political 
power.  However.  Washington  suggests  that 
the  Vletcong  "would  not  have  difficulty  hav- 
ing tbeir  views  represented"  if  the  front  at- 
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tended  as  part  of  the  North  Vietnamese  del- 
egation. Says  Secretary  of  State  Rusk:  "We 
don't  care  a  bit  who  sits  behiiul  Hanoi's 
back  at  a  conference  table." 

(3)  The  Vletcong's  future.  "ITie  question 
of  the  Vletcong's  status  at  the  conference 
table  leads  directly  to  the  far  larger  question 
of  the  Vletcong's  future  status  in  the  country. 
Hanoi  flatly  demands  that  "the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  South  Vietnam  be  settled  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  themselves.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  program  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front."  The  United  States  rejects 
this,  argxilng  that  It  would  In  .effect  mean 
handing  over  South  Vietnam  to  the  Vletcong 
and  hence  to  Hanoi.  Some  critics  of  U.S. 
policy  disagree,  asserting  that  the  Liberation 
Print  Is.  In  large  measure,  a  genuine  nation- 
alist movement  and  would  sooner  or  later 
be  Independent  of  Hanoi.  While  the  front 
certainly  Includes  many  non-Communists 
and  nationalists,  every  reasonably  well-in- 
formed source  agrees  that  it  is  an  integral 
part  of  Hanoi's  Communist  apparatus.  Com- 
munists themselves  like  to  compare  the  front 
to  the  Asian  crane — "a  big  bird  vrlth  a  large 
white  and  a  small  red  head."  Since  the 
Vletcong  now  hold  at  least  two-thirds  of 
South  Vietnam's  territory  (though  moetly 
the  least  populated  areas ) ,  It  Is  difficult  to 
see  how  or  why  they  should  allow  themselves 
to  be  excluded  from  any  future  political  role. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  minimal 
demand  for  an  Independent  South  Vietnam 
would  be  reduced  to  sham  if  the  Vletcong 
were  to  have  a  leading  role  In  a  future 
coalition  government,  which  they  obviously 
would  seek  to  subvert  and  dominate. 

(41  Elections.  The  country's  political  fu- 
ture, says  the  United  States,  should  be  deter- 
mined by  free  elections  In  South  Vietnam. 
In  genuinely  free  elections.  Washington  feels 
that  the  Vletcong  would  not  do  nearly  so  well 
as  thought  by  some  observers  who  underes- 
timate the  genuine  antl -Communist  senti- 
ment in  South  Vietnam.  However,  free  elec- 
tions are  obviously  impossible  while  the 
Vletcong  retain  their  arms  and  their  whole 
apparatus  of  terror,  and  before  a  measure  of 
security,  stability,  and  free  political  life  has 
been  restored  to  the  war-torn  country.  Much 
the  same  applies  to  Hanoi's  demand  for  "the 
peaceful  reunification"  of  North  and  South 
Vietnam.  The  United  States  concedes  that 
this  should  be  determined  through  free  deci- 
sion of  both  people,  the  key  phrase  being 
"free  decision."  The  United  States  would 
want  a  genuine  vote  both  in  the  South  and 
in  the  North  (which,  of  course,  has  never  had 
a  free  vote  under  Communist  rule).  Hanoi 
would  want  a  plebiscite  engineered  and  dom- 
inated by  the  Communists. 

(5)  The  presence  of  US,  troops.  Hanoi  de- 
mands the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  and  the 
dismantling  of  U.S.  military  bases.  Wash- 
ington replies  that  "we  want  no  U.S.  bases  In 
"outheast  Asia"  and  "do  not  desire  to  retain 
0.8,  troops  in  South  Vietnam."  but  adds  the 
ewentlal  qualification,  "after  peace  la  as- 
sured." In  other  words,  the  United  States  is 
perfectly  willing  to  get  out  of  South- Vietnam. 
Wit  only  when  and  If  the  country  is  made 
really  secure,  which  would  obviously  take  a 
long  time.  As  a  Washington  observer  ex- 
plains: "It  Is  not  U,8.  policy  to  seek  or  main- 
tain bases  In  southeast  Asia  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  having  such  bases.  The  bases  will 
renialn  in  the  area  only  so  long  as  they  are 
wsentlal  for  the  protection  of  countries," 
n»nol,  of  course,  does  not  concede  that  Vlet- 
<»ng  Infiltration  or  subversion  Is  a  form  of 
•ggresslon  from  which  South  Vietnam  re- 
quires protection.  An  International  control 
commission  or  peace  force  to  supervise  and 
police  a  possible  settlement  has  been  sug- 
Swted  as  a  way  out.  but  hardly  any  serious 
observers  believe  that  this  would  work  in  the 
long  run.  The  possibility  is  also  being  ad- 
J^nced  that  the  United  States  for  the  time 
wtng  hold  on  to  the  one-third  or  so  of  South 
Vietnam's  territory  that  the  Americans  and 


the  Saigon  government  currently  control — 
the  cities  and  coastal  enclaves — and  abandon 
the  rest  to  the  Vletcong  until  It  could  be  lib- 
erated by  a  United  States  backed  hidden 
war.  in  which  United  SUtes  and  South  Viet- 
namese troops  would  wage  a  quiet  guerrUla 
campaign  In  reverse  against  the  Communists. 
But  this,  too.  would  in  effect  tempxDrarlly 
band  the  Vletcong  control  of  most  of  the 
country. 

(6)  Neutralization.  There  have  been  vari- 
ous suggestions  for  a  neutralized  setup,  not 
in  Vietnam  alone  but  In  the  whole  area — a 
series  of  buffer  states  between  Red  China  and 
the  West.  Laos,  of  course.  Is  formally  neu- 
tral already,  and  highly  unstable,  but  cur- 
rently leaning  toward  the  West.  Cambodia 
Is  also  technically  neutral,  but  leaning 
heavily  toward  China.  For  these  countries, 
and  perhaps  Burma,  a  regional  neutrality 
system  might  make  sense  from  the  Western 
point  of  view.  Thailand,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  most  stable  country  In  the  area, 
stanchly  anti-Communist  and  pro-West,  and 
its  neutralization  might  well  be  unac- 
ceptable to  its  own  people.  On  this,  the 
U.S.  position  is  that  "the  countries  of  south- 
east Asia  can  be  nonallned  or  neutral;  the 
United  States  wants  no  new  allies."  But  it 
would  have  to  be  true  neutrality,  meaning 
genuine  Independence — and  It  is  virtxially 
Impossible  to  see  what  military  or  political 
force  could  insure  this. 

Washington  Is  not  trying  to  push  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  into  an  agreement  formally  admitting 
defeat.  After  all.  he  has  not  yet  been  de- 
feated. But  for  negotiations  to  yield  any 
real  results,  the  Communists  would  have  to 
admit  tacitly  that  they  cannot  force  the 
United  States  out.  and  thus  conclude  that 
they  might  as  well  cut  their  losses  under  some 
face-saving  formula.  Should  the  Commu- 
nists ever  reach  that  point.  It  Is  entirely 
possible  that  it  would  not  lead  them  to  the 
conference  table  at  all.  but  that  the  war 
would  end  in  a  military  stalemate  and  the 
gradual  petering  out  of  guerrilla  attacks — 
as  they  petered  out  without  ceremony  in 
Greece,  the  Philippines.  Malaya,  and  the 
Congo. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  FRIENDSHIP 
AIRPORT 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  announcement  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  that  they  would  begin 
permitting  jet  flights  to  utUize  Washing- 
ton National  Airport  has  prompted  a 
storm  of  protests  from  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  safety  of  the  public  in 
the  air  and  on  the  ground;  those  con- 
cerned with  the  impact  of  jet  landings 
and  takeoffs  on  Washington  residents 
and  visitors;  and  those  concerned  with 
the  wasteful  duplication  of  expenditure 
in  the  construction  of  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airport  and  the  subsequent  open- 
ing of  Washington  National  for  jets. 

Recent  editorials  from  the  News 
American  and  the  Maryland  Gazette 
point  up  the  inconsistencies  and  blunder- 
ings  which  have  characterized  public 
policy  with  respect  to  the  operation  of 
Washington  National  and  Dulles  Airports 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorials  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[P^om  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News  American. 
Jan.  26,  1906] 

The  POTtJRE  or  F*HrEND8HlP 

The  most  recent  threat  to  the  future 
prosperity  of  Friendship  Airport  has   been 


chronicled  in  a  series  of  articles.  "The  Airport 
Nightmare."  by  News  American  staffer  Ray 
Abram.  Jr. 

Charles  Crane,  chairman  of  the  Friendship 
Airport  Board,  calls  the  decision  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  allow  small  jeu 
to  use  Washington's  National  Airport  start- 
ing April  24   'another  declaration  of  war." 

Mr.  Crane  has  made  It  clear  that  he  Intends 
to  respond  to  this  new  challenge  with 
the  same  rtgor  with  which  he  met,  and  over- 
came, the  threat  to  Friendship  poeed  by  that 
$120  million  Federal  "white  elephant. '"  Dulles 
Airport  at  Chantllly.  Va 

Friendship  has  a  number  of  things  going 
for  It  It  Is  a  young  airport,  with  plenty  of 
room  to  expand.  Its  long  runways  are  already 
capable  of  handling  any  known  or  conceiv- 
able Jets,  Its  facilities  are  up  to  date,  and, 
as  the  Abrams  series  points  out.  It  Is  able 
to  offer  '"creature  comforts"  undreamed  of 
at  the  crowded  Washington  National  Airport. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Friendship,  under 
Mr.  Crane's  capable  guidance,  will  meet  the 
challenge 

But  the  fact  that  It  has  been  poeed  should 
Instill  new  vigor  Into  a  legislative  drive  to 
divorce  the  regulatory  functions  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  from  Its  role  as  an 
airport  manager.  A  Federal  agency  has  no 
business  wearing  both  hats.  The  sooner  this 
unfortunate  state  of  affairs  Is  ended,  the 
better. 


[Prom  the  Maryland  Gazette,  Jan.  20,  1906] 
AiBPORT  Faces  New  Fight 

Friendship  International  Airport,  which 
won  the  battle  for  Jet  flights  after  Dulles 
International  Airport  opened  In  1962.  has 
another  fight  on  Its  hands. 

the  stakes  are  the  same — Jet  flights.  The 
enemy  is  the  same — the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency.  But  this  time,  the  going  probably 
will  be  rougher. 

A  massive  public  relations  and  advertising 
campaign  by  Friendship  enabled  it  to  counter 
the  novelty  of  the  white  elephant  Dulles  Air- 
port and  get  back  many  of  the  flights  airlines 
had  been  pressured  Into  transferring  to  the 
Virginia  facility  by  the  brazen  FAA. 

But  Friendship's  campaign  was  aided  by 
Dulles'  location — 37  miles  from  Washington 
as  compared  with  the  less  than  30  miles  to 
Friendship.  Government  officials  wanting 
Jet  flights  preferred  Friendship  because  It 
was  closer. 

"The  new  threat  to  Friendship,  situated  in 
Anne  Arundel  County  but  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  Baltimore  City,  came  in  an 
announcement  last  week  by  the  FAA  that 
National  Airport  was  being  authorized  to 
handle  certain  types  of  Jet  aircraft. 

Where  these  aircraft  are  Involved.  National 
will  have  the  advantage  of  convenience  over 
Friendship,  at  least  for  Jet  passengers 
traveling  to  and  from  Washington.  With  its 
advantage  of  convenience  undermined. 
Friendship — it  is  safe  to  assume — will  find  It 
virtually  Impossible  to  regain  any  flights  It 
loses  to  the  facility  at  Alexandria. 

Maryland  Members  of  Congress  reacted 
angrily  to  the  announcement  of  the  highly 
suspicious  decision,  sizing  It  up  as  another 
low  blow  to  Friendship.  They  also  cited  the 
greater  danger  of  airplane  accidents  In  the 
Washliigton  area. 

For  many  years.  National's  runways — 6.870, 
5.212.  and  4.724  feet  long — were  considered 
to  be  dangerously  short  to  accommodate  Jet 
aircraft.  Coupled  with  the  air  traffic  con- 
gestion at  National,  one  of  the  Nation's 
busiest  airports,  the  short  runways — it  was 
felt— would  poet  a  serious  danger  to  densely 
populated  adjacent  areas  and  Government 
buildings  across  the  Potomac  River  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Now,  years  later,  the  FAA  has  decided  that 
National's  facilities  are  adequate. 
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This  would  Justify  A  duLTge  of  bureau- 
cr»tle  atupldltjr  If  it  ware  not  for  certain 
other  fmcta: 

The  FAA  owna  and  opentee  both  National 
and  Dullee  International  Airports.  Dullee, 
wblcli  ooet  ABierloan  taxpayen  •110  million, 
bae  been  a  bl(  buat.  loelng  19  mUllon  a  year. 
The  FAA  decided  It  could  recover  some  of 
this  loaa  by  opening  National  to  Jet  traffic. 

The  FAA  could  not  have  ctudled  the  matter 
without  rsAllslnB  that  some  of  National's 
gain  would  haTe  *o  be  Friendship's  loss.  It 
shapes  up,  therefore,  as  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  entice  Jet  airlines  away  from  Friendship 
to  Katlooal  Airport. 

We  an  waiting  now  for  Friendship  Inter- 
national Airport  offlclals  to  announce,  as  they 
did  when  Dulles  opened,  that  airlines  are 
botng  pressured  by  the  FAA  Into  moving  their 
operations  to  National. 

If  FAA  bullishness  manifests  Itself  again, 
we  hope  Maryland  Members  of  Congress  will 
see  to  It  that  a  full-scale  Investigation  Is 
made  of  that  Agency's  operations. 


PORT  CLINTON.  OHIO.  DAILY  NEWS 
CRITICIZES  SCHOOL  vm.K  CUT- 
BACK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  gUd  to  aay  th*t  the  press  Is  now  be- 
ginning to  take  notice  of  the  recent  school 
milk  cutback.  On  Monday  of  this  week 
I  iDJerted  In  the  Ricou  an  article  from 
the  Waahlngton  Star  which  criticized  In 
no  uncertain  terms  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget's  action  wltholdlng  $3  million  in 
aK>roi»1ated  funds  from  the  special  milk 
program  for  schoolchildren. 

I  now  invite  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  a  story  appearing  in  the  Port  Clinton, 
Ohio.  Dally  News  criticising  the  Budget 
Bureau's  action.  This  Is  one  of  the  most 
thoroughgoing  critiques  of  the  cutback 
that  I  hare  seen.  It  succlix^tly  outlines 
the  three  points  that  I  have  been  trying 
to  make  day  after  day  on  this  floor: 

First.  This  move  will  mean  a  reduc- 
tion in  milk  consumption. 

Second.  It  will  result  In  increased  costs 
to  the  Oovemment  under  the  milk  price 
support  program. 

Third.  The  poor  children  who  benefit 
most  from  the  school  milk  program  will 
be  the  hardest  hit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  its  en- 
tirety at  thla  point  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

[Fran  the  Port  Clinton  (Ohio),  Dally  News, 
Jan.  28.  1090] 
Oum  FOB  Mnjc 
(By  Stave  BsraU) 
"nie  Fsdsral  Oovemment  has  been  relm- 
buralBg  sohoQls  for  milk  the  schools  dis- 
tribute under  a  special  program.    The  result 
bad  been  that  children  got  milk  at  much 
lower  prlcM  In  school  than  the  price  charged 
in  stores. 

The  obvious  advantage  of  such  a  program 
la  that  the  chUdren  of  the  Nation's  poor  were 
able  to  get  milk.  In  some  school  districts, 
the  seboots  picked  up  the  Ub  for  the  poorest 
of  the  poor. 
Well,  It's  all  over.  The  Bureau  of  the 
k,  without  authorisation  from  Con- 
baa  withheld  M  mUUon  which  Con- 
bad    aUoeated    to    the    school    mUk 


to  pay  more  of  the  costs  of  the  program  or 
pass  the  added  coets  to  the  children. 

More  milk  will  have  to  be  bought  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  luider  the  price  support 
program  because  leas  milk  will  be  used  In 
the  school  program.  "This  means,"  said 
Senator  Wiixiam  Pkoxmixk,  Democrat,  of 
Wisconsin,  'that  the  (3  million  saved  by 
depriving  the  schoolchildren  of  nature's  per- 
fect food  win  be  paid  out  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  for  purchasing  and  storing  milk 
under  the  price  support  program  •  •  •.  In 
other  words.  Instead  of  going  Into  children's 
stomachs  the  mlUk  will  be  powdered  and 
stored  In  warehouses  at  Oovemment  ex- 
pense." 

The  poor  children  who  benefit  most  from 
the  special  milk  program  will  be  the  first  to 
drop  out  of  the  program  If  the  Increased  cost 
created  by  the  reduction  in  Federal  partici- 
pation Is  passed  on  to  the  children. 

It  is  not  known  who  ordered  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  cut  back  the  milk  money. 
It  may,  however,  have  done  so  as  part  of 
the  President's  overall  directive  to  cut  non- 
defense  spending.  In  that  case,  we  have 
g\xnB  without  milk,  a  development  one  can- 
not call  a  Johnsonian  Improvement  over  the 
classic  guns-or-butter  choice. 

At  the  same  time,  the  federally  assisted 
school  lunch  program  is  also  in  difficulty  with 
the  ultimate  effect  again  being  felt  In  the 
stomachs  of  the  Nation's  poorest  school- 
children 

Our  farm  surplus  has  been  shrinking. 
The  school  lunch  program  has  been  one  of 
the  major  outlets  for  surplus  food.  Our 
fanners  are  told  not  to  grow  as  much  as 
they  might,  despite  famine  in  large  areas  of 
the  world,  so  that  the  commodity  prices  will 
stay  up. 

The  decreasing  supply  of  surpltis  foods  Is 
also  etumarked  for  purchase  by  the  Armed 
Forces  and,  with  the  Increase  of  hostilities 
in  Vietnam  and  the  growth  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  greater  food  suppllee  are  headed  for 
the  Defense  Establishment.  There  Is  noth- 
ing wrong  in  saving  the  taxpayer  money  by 
using  surplus  food  for  the  military. 

But  there  certainly  Is  something  wrong  if 
the  first  Americans  who  must  feel  the  effect 
of  our  Increased  war  effort  are  the  Nation's 
schoolchildren. 

In  moat  Ohio  school  districts,  surplus  food 
dictates  the  variety  of  the  menu  and  keeps 
school  lunch  prices  fairly  reasonable.  As  the 
supply  dwindles,  the  lunches  will  either  have 
to  coet  more  or  be  less  and  lesa  varied.  The 
end  result  of  this  will  be  that  the  lunches 
must  either  go  up  In  price  or  become  tedi- 
ously uniform  from  one  day  to  the  other.  In 
either  case,  those  children  who  get  their  only 
balanced  meal  In  school — again  the  poorest 
of  the  poor — will  be  the  first  to  notice  the 
effects. 

Thus,  on  two  domestic  fronts,  the  Na- 
tion's schoolchildren  are  the  frontline  sol- 
diers of  the  Vietnam  war.  If  this  is  the 
Oreat  Society's  way  of  improving  domestic 
programs  without  "new  taxes."  you  can  have 
the  Oreat  Society  I  prefer  to  think  that 
we  are  fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  pro- 
tect the  very  children  who  are  being  made 
the  first  home-front  victims  of  the  war. 
Why  should  they  be  deprived  of  milk  and 
wholesome  food? 


TIM  iffMta  at  thU  unwarranted  Budget 
Bureau  action  are  manifold : 

Utm  Bilk  wUl  be  ooomuned  under  the  pro- 
gram becauM  local  school  districts  wUl  have 


EDWIN     C.     SCAHILLS     BELLAMY 
AWARD  ADDRESS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  most  of  us 
are  very  familiar  with  the  National 
Bellamy  F^ag  Award  program  which  was 
established  In  1942  to  honor  Francis 
Bellamy,  author  of  the  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance to  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  On  October  15,  1965,  the 
24th  National  Bellamy  Flag  Award  was 
presented    to    Pierre    S.    DuPont    High 


School  of  Wilmington,  Del.  Sharing  Jn 
the  award  presentation  were  student 
ambassadors  from  the  23  schools  which 
previously  won  the  award. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  program,  the  student  am- 
bassadors were  judged  on  the  excellence 
of  their  participation,  and  Honor  Medals 
for  Americanism  were  awarded  to  the 
three  outstanding  students.  I  am  very 
proud  that  the  1965  Gold  Medal  winner. 
Edwin  Carl  Scahill,  was  from  my  State 
of  Indiana. 

Edwin  Is  a  student  at  the  Arsenal 
Technical  High  School  in  Indianapolis, 
which  won  the  Bellamy  Award  in  1948. 
Edwin,  who  is  president  of  the  student 
affairs  organization,  won  his  medal  on 
the  basis  of  attitude,  cooperation,  cour- 
tesy, interest  in  the  program,  associated 
activities,  merit,  personality,  promptness, 
the  fulfillment  of  all  outlined  obligations, 
and  the  initiative  which  he  showed  as 
an  ambassador  of  his  school,  his  com- 
munity, and  his  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Edwin's 
excellent  address,  which  was  made  on  the 
occasion  of  the  presentation  of  his  award, 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Arsenal  Technical  High  School,  established 
in  1912  to  relieve  congestion  at  two  other 
city  high  schools.  Is  actually  a  tribute  to 
peace.  Uttlizlng  an  active  arsenal  of  the 
ClvU  and  Spanish  American  Wars,  the  76- 
acre  campus,  boasting  60  species  of  trees, 
is  one  of  nature's  beauty  spots  in  the  heart 
of  the  city. 

The  actual  Arsenal  biillding,  one  of  six 
original  structures  and  celebrating  Its  100th 
anniversary  this  year,  now  houses  the  ad- 
ministrative offices  of  our  school;  1965  slso 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  Tech's  first 
graduating  class.  Nine  of  the  sixteen  diploma 
recipients  were  honored  guests  at  the  alumni 
celebration  held  in  May. 

The  collegelike  campiu  satisfies  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  nearly  5.000  day  studenU, 
3,500  evening  school  students,  and  1,650 
summer  school  students,  with  a  vast  cur- 
riculum of  academic  and  vocational  courses. 

Two  major  additions  have  been  made  In 
recent  years  to  the  ever-growing  list  of  op- 
portunities at  Tech.  An  In-plant  high  school 
education  program  has  been  instituted  in 
conjunction  with  three  major  Indianapolis 
Industries.  This  educational  opportunity, 
designed  for  those  employees  who  were  un- 
able to  complete  their  high  school  education, 
permits  them  to  attend  courses  in  classrooms 
within  the  plant,  yet  under  the  supervision 
and  with  teachers  provided  by  Tech. 

The  second  addition  is  the  offspring  of 
current  transformation  to  pushbuttons  In 
the  business  world.  The  data  processing 
instructional  program  of  the  Indianapolis 
pubUc  schooU  is  located  at  Tech  High  School. 
Key  punches,  collators,  interpreters,  and 
verifiers  are  Included  In  the  Initial  equip- 
ment, with  future  plans  to  offer  computer 
progranunlng  and  machine  operation. 

Our  school  has  received  27  Freedom  Foun- 
datlon  awards,  more  than  any  other  school 
in  the  Nation.  Our  ROTC  unit  has  received 
44  consecutive  honor  rating  awards  in  an- 
nual  Federal   Inspections. 

It  is  Indeed  a  privilege  and  honor  to  rep- 
resent Areenal  Technical  High  School  at  thU 
annual  Bellamy  Award  presentation.  I  corns 
from  the  crossroads  of  America  to  the  chemi- 
cal capital  of  the  world  to  welcome  the  Pierrs 
S.  DuPont  High  School  to  our  distinguished 
family. 
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AN  ORGANIZATION  ENTITLED 
"AMERICANS  FOR  REAPPRAISAL 
ON  FAR  EASTERN  POLICY" 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  recently  a 
group  of  concerned  Americans,  largely 
academicituis  and  students,  launched  an 
organization  called  "Americans  for  Re- 
appraisal of  Far  Eastern  Policy." 

This  group  urged  that  an  immediate 
cease  Are  be  established  in  Vietnam.  It 
called  for  American  readiness  "to  nego- 
tiate toward  the  recognition  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,"  and  toward  the 
admission  of  Communist  China  to  the 
United  Nations. 

An  excellent  letter  was  sent  to  this 
group  by  an  American  who  also  ex- 
pressed his  desire  for  a  reappraisal  of 
American  Far  Eastern  policy. 

Michael  Lindsay  asked  the  group 
whether  it  would  "propose  to  formalize 
the  present  situation  in  large  areas 
where  the  Saigon  administration  con- 
trols by  day,  and  the  Vietcong  by  night?" 

While  stating  that  current  American 
policy  could  indeed  undergo  some 
changes  with  regard  to  China,  Mr. 
Lindsay  criticizes  this  group  for  simply 
accepting  an  approach  with  the  same 
implicit  restrictions  of  current  policies. 

Mr.  Lindsay  sums  up  his  criticism  this 
way: 

My  main  criticism  of  your  proposals  is  that 
ihey  are  likely  both  to  encourage  the  more 
doctrinaire  elements  in  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist leadership  in  their  delusion  that,  if 
they  persist  long  enough  in  an  intransigent 
policy,  the  American  people  will  eventually 
force  the  U.S.  Government  to  a  settlement 
on  their  terms,  and  also  to  encourage 
s  delusion  among  the  most  conventional 
and  unimaginative  elements  in  the  U.S.  ad- 
ministration that  no  changes  in  present  pol- 
icy need  to  be  considered  because  its  critics 
sre  too  confused  and  irresponsible  to  take 
lerlously. 

Mr.  Lindsay  makes  a  number  of  in- 
teresting points  wliich  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues,  not  as  either 
my  conclusions  or  those  of  Mr.  Lindsay, 
but  simply  as  subjects  for  careful 
thought  and  consideration. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
R«coRD,  as  follows: 

To:  Americans  for  Reappraisal  of  Far  Eastern 

Policy 
'foni:  Michael  Lindsay 

I  have  read  the  material  which  you  sent 
me  and  I  feel  considerable  sympathy  for  more 
discussion  of  Far  Eastern  policy  and  con- 
sideration of  possible  alternatives.  I  also 
»gree  that  discussions  and  exchange  of  In- 
fwmatlon  between  people  in  the  United 
States  and  people  in  the  Chinese  People's 
Kepubllc  would  be  highly  desirable.  How- 
ever, when  someone  asked  me  how  your  or- 
BsnlaaUon  proposed  to  change  present  V3. 
policy,  I  replied,  "Apparently  by  assuming 
away  all  the  serious  problems."  And  I  think 
that  thlB  was  a  fair  eight-word  summary  of 
we  material  in  your  brochure  and  your 
Statement  of  Piirpose." 

Your  first  proposal,  on  Vietnam,  Is  a  good 
"lustration  of  unwillingness  to  think  about 
~*  difficulties  of  giving  an  operational  mean- 
"Jg  to  nice  sounding  generalities.  •••  •  • 
«i  Immediate  ceased-flre  by  both  sides." 
^"^  'e''y  h>ce,  but  who  would  be  left  In 
control?  Would  you  propose  to  formalize 
we  present  situation  in  large  areas  where  the 


Saigon  administration  controls  by  day  and 
the  Vietcong  by  night?  "•  •  •  administered 
through  the  United  Nations  *  *  *."  also 
sounds  very  nice,  but  the  U.N.  finds  it  hard 
enough  to  administer  cease-fire  agreements 
even  where  there  is  a  definite  front.  The 
people  of  South  Vietnam  might  benefit  from 
a  U.N.  administration  replacing  both  Saigon 
and  the  Vietcong,  but  It  U  most  unlikely  that 
either  side  would  accept  a  U.N.  trusteeship. 

V^en  you  propose  that,  "The  United  States 
should  announce  Its  readiness  to  negotiate 
toward  the  recognition  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China",  you  offer  no  suggestion 
at  all  to  deal  with  the  difficulties  caused  by 
the  present  attitude  of  the  Peiping  authori- 
ties. The  Chinese  Communist  leaders  have 
repeatedly,  explicitly  and  vehemently  an- 
nounced their  refusal  to  accept  diplomatic 
relations  except  on  terms  which  recognize 
their  claim  to  soverelg^nty  over  Taiwan. 
Oiven  the  U.S.  treaty  commitment  to  Tai- 
wan, and  given  the  strong  evidence  that  even 
thoee  Inhabitants  of  Taiwan  who  dislike  their 
present  regime  do  not  wish  to  exchange  it 
for  Conuntmlst  rule,  this  present  poeition  of 
the  Peiping  authorities  seems  to  rule  out 
U.8.  recognition  of  the  Chinese  People's  Re- 
public as  a  practical  policy  alternative.  Yoxu" 
proposal  seems  dlslngenlous  when  It  pre- 
sents an  annotmcement  of  U.S.  readiness  to 
negotiate  towards  recog^nltion  as  something 
more  than  a  meaningless  propaganda  ges- 
ture unless  you  have  some  sug^gestlons  to 
resolve  this  problem.  And  there  is  nothing 
In  your  material  to  show  that  you  have  even 
thought  about  it. 

Again,  your  proposals  are  very  misleading 
in  their  implicit  assumption  that  diplo- 
matic recognition,  and  U.N.  membership  for 
the  Chinese  People's  Republic  are  necessarily 
related  to  increase  contacts.  If  you  had 
taken  any  trouble  to  examine  the  evidence 
you  would  have  realized  that  this  assumption 
was  false.  Effective  contacts  between  main- 
land China  and  Canada,  which  has  no  diplo- 
matic relations,  seem  to  be  rather  greater 
than  those  with  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
recognizes  Peiping.  And  the  United  King- 
dom does  not  seem  to  have  any  advantage 
in  contacts  over  Australia,  which  has  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Taipei.  Japan,  which 
has  diplomatic  relations  with  Taipei,  has 
probably  had  more  contacts  with  mainland 
China  than  any  non-Communist  country 
which  has  diplomatic  relations  with  Peiping. 

The  statements  in  your  brochure  by  John 
Bennett,  David  Relsman,  John  K.  Fairbank, 
and  John  Hersey  In  favor  of  more  con- 
tacts and  discussions  completely  Ignore 
the  restrictions  Imposed  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  on  the  type  of  contacts  likely 
to  promote  the  mutual  knowledge  and 
understanding  which  you  profess  to  de- 
sire. These  Chinese  restrictions  have 
varied  and  were  at  a  minimum  during  the 
period  of  maximum  internal  liberalization  In 
1956-57.  Since  1957,  however,  the  ex- 
perience of  countries  which  do  not  restrict 
contacts  with  mainland  China  shows  a  fairly 
consistent  pattern:  The  Peiping  authorities 
have  been  willing  to  admit  foreign  Commu- 
nists and  people  who  can  be  relied  on  to  pro- 
duce favorable  reports  and  to  avoid  any 
awkward  questions  In  discussions  or  inter- 
views. They  have  also  been  willing  to  allow 
conducted  tours  with  official  interpreters  and 
visits  by  people  whose  primary  interest  is 
In  trade  or  noncontroverslal  technical  sub- 
jects. (People  who  do  not  know  Chinese  and 
have  no  background  knowledge  of  China 
seem  to  have  better  chances  of  getting  a  visa 
and  even  visitors  who  are  fully  competent  in 
spoken  and  written  Chinese  have  to  employ 
an  officially  appointed  Interpreter.)  They 
have  very  seldom  been  willing  to  allow  the 
type  of  visit  by  the  type  of  visitor  which 
could  yield  reliable  Independent  Information 
about  the  situation  in  China,  or  to  give  in- 
terviews and  engage  in  discussion  with  people 
likely   to   ask    searching    questions   and    to 


challenge  demonstrably  false  answers.  For- 
eign visitors  of  high  enough  status  to  rate 
a  meeting  with  members  al  the  top  Chinese 
leadership  can  obtain  some  p>rlvate  dlscxis- 
sion;  but  the  ordinary  visitor  finds  that  his 
Chlnece  contacts  are  very  reluctant  to  go 
beyond  polite  small  talk  or  repetitions  of  the 
official  propaganda  line. 

This  unwillingness  of  the  Peiping  author- 
ities to  allow  the  type  of  contacts  which 
could  promote  mutual  knowledge  and  under- 
standing Is  not  a  random  caprice.  Such 
dUlike  of  meaningful  outside  contacts  U 
characteristic  of  Stalinist  regimes  which  are 
quite  logical  in  believing  them  to  be  sub- 
versive. The  view  of  the  world  presented  by 
Chinese  Conununlst  statements  is  highly  dis- 
torted and  could  not  be  defended  in  reasoned 
argument  with  an  informed  non-Communist. 
On  the  few  occasions  when  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist leaders  have  engaged  in  such  dis- 
cussions they  have  only  been  able  to  escape 
from  embarrassing  positions  by  pointedly 
changing  the  subject.  To  allow  discussion 
with  people  likely  to  press  serious  questions 
would,  therefore,  weaken  the  prestige  of  the 
present  leadership.  (I  am  not  claiming  that 
the  present  U.S.  position  is  entirely  defensi- 
ble, but  the  situation  is  not  symmetrical. 
The  United  States  does  not  make  the  same 
claims  of  infallibility  for  the  thought  of 
President  Johnson  as  the  Chinese  People's 
Republic  makes  for  the  thought  of  Chairman 
Mao.)  Similarly,  It  is  very  Ukely  that  mu- 
tual knowledge  would  be  very  damaging  to 
the  present  Chinese  Communist  leaders  by 
showing  that  the  system  for  which  they  have 
demanded  Immense  efforts  and  sacrifices 
from  the  Chinese  people  does  not  really  have 
the  advantages  which  they  claim  for  it. 
(E.g.,  the  available  evidence  Indicates  that 
the  agrarian  collectives  and  communes  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  programs  have  been 
much  less  successful  in  raising  food  produc- 
tion than  the  reformist  land  policies  of  TeU- 
wan  and  Japan.)  Thiis,  any  practical  pro- 
posals for  promoting  contacts  and  discussion 
of  a  kind  likely  to  produce  mutual  under- 
standing and  knowledge  should  reckon  with 
the  opposition  of  those  who  now  dominate 
the  Chinese  Conununlst  leadership.  There 
Is  nothing  In  your  material  to  suggest  that 
you  have  thought  about  this  problem. 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  nothing  can 
be  done  to  Improve  present  U.S.  Far  Eastern 
pKJllcy,  but  any  useful  suggestion  of  alter- 
natives must  be  based  on  much  more  serious 
thinking  than  you  have  apparently  been  will- 
ing to  give  to  the  subject.  A  curious  feature 
of  your  material  Is  that  you  seem  to  accept 
without  question  the  same  implicit  limita- 
tion as  those  responsible  for  present  i>ollcy, 
that  the  United  States  can  only  act  In  con- 
ventional ways.  All  your  proposals  are 
within  the  framework  of  conventional  diplo- 
macy although,  given  this  limitation,  the  de- 
fenders of  present  policy  have  a  better  case 
than  you. 

In  fact,  even  at  the  purely  technical  ad- 
ministrative level  there  is  a  strong  case  for 
changing  conventional  procedures.  For  In- 
stance, the  United  States  missed  an  im- 
portant opportunity  in  1956  when  the 
Peiping  authorities  annoimced  their  will- 
ingness to  admit  American  correspondents 
and  the  State  Dep<irtment  did  not  agree  to 
validate  passports  until  after  the  Chinese 
Communist  line  had  changed  with  the  anti- 
rightest  campaign  in  1967.  The  only  defense 
I  have  heard  of  the  administration  is  that 
present  procediu«s  require  such  elaborate 
consultations  that  a  quick  pK)Ucy  change  was 
not  possible.  But  this  is  really  an  excuse  and 
not  a  defense.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the 
United  States  may  need  to  respond  to  sud- 
den changes  In  the  Chinese  situation  within 
tlTe  next  few  years.  The  death  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung  (bom  1893)  might  well  produce  changes 
as  great  anu  as  unforeseen  as  the  death  of 
Stalin  did  In  Russia.  I  would  suggest  that 
an    organization    for    a    reappraisal    of    Far 
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■utom  policy  thould  give  a  very  high  prior- 
ity to  *  propoMU  tb*t  the  poUcymaklng 
procaM  m  tbe  V£.  Oovemment  should  be 
ctumfed  In  cucli  a  way  that  the  United  States 
eaa  respond  to  new  situations  offering  new 
opportTtBltles  with  lea*  than  6  months'  delay. 

Again,  the  mm  for  removing  present  n.S 
restrictions  on  contacts  with  the  Chinese 
People's  Republic  can  be  argued  without 
bringing  In  doubtful  assumptions  about  the 
Chinese  Communist  response.  The  strongest 
reason  for  ren^ovlng  the  present  restrictions 
on  travel  to  mainland  China  is  that  they 
confuse  the  American  public.  Defenders  of 
the  UJB.  Oovernment  argue  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  now.  In  practice,  prepared  to 
valldato  passports  for  people  who  can  obtain 
visas  from  tbe  Chinese  People's  Republic. 
But  this  only  shows  their  continued  failure 
to  realiae  that  the  VS.  Oovernment  needs  the 
support  of  an  Informed  public  opinion — a 
fallwe  that  was  responsible  for  much  of  the 
confusion  In  Par  Eastern  policy  in  the  1940*8. 
So  long  as  American  restrictions  on  contacts 
with  mainland  China  formally  remain,  the 
American  public  Is  bound  to  be  confused 
about  Um  relative  responsibility  of  Pelplng 
and  Washington  for  preventing  useful  con- 
tacts. Consequently,  even  intelligent  and 
fairly  well-informed  Americans  attach  quite 
unwarranted  Importance  to  the  reports  of  the 
few  people  from  the  United  States  who  are 
able  to  travel  to  mainland  China,  even 
though  It  is  unlikely  that  they  could  obtain 
mainland  China  visas  unless  the  Pelplng 
authorities  felt  reasonably  certain  that  their 
reports  would  be  highly  favorable  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
r«moval  of  American  restrictions  would,  by 
Itself,  lead  to  any  wider  contacts  with  main- 
land China  than  those  now  available  to  the 
British.  (If  anything,  the  Pelplng  authori- 
ties would  be  likely  to  impose  even  greater 
restrictions  on  Americans.)  It  would,  how- 
ever, become  clear  that  the  responsibility  for 
preventing  useful  contacts  rested  with 
Pelplng  and  not  with  Washington 

Also,  the  removal  of  American  restrictions 
on  contacts  would  give  the  U.S.  authorities 
ths  opportunity  for  making  an  effective, 
though  unconventional  attack  on  the 
Chinese  reetrlctlcns.  If  the  granting  of 
mainland  Chinese  visas  followed  the  normal 
pattern.  U.8.  publicity  could  stress  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  did  not  dare  to  discuss 
their  pc^elss  except  with  those  who  already 
largely  agrsed  with  them  and  did  not  dare 
to  allow  their  claims  about  conditions  in 
msJnland  China  to  be  checked  by  American 
scholars  or  correspondente  whose  quallHca- 
ttops  would  enable  them  to  get  accurate  In- 
fonnatlon.  If  tbe  Pelplng  authorities  main- 
tained their  restrictions,  such  publicity  could 
seriously  damage  their  Image  in  countries 
wbsrs  they  are  seeking  Influence  and  could. 
In  time,  have  repercussions  in  China  itself. 

Finally,  I  would  argue  that  the  moet  se- 
rious defect  of  present  Par  Eastern  policy  is 
tte  lack  of  any  adequate  theoretical  analysis 
of  totalitarian  systems  in  general  and  of 
Chinese  Communist  mentality  in  particular, 
because  effective  action  can  only  be  based 
on  adequate  theory.  But  you  offer  less  than 
nothing  to  remedy  thU  defect.  Present  policy 
seenu  to  be  based  on  the  view  that  nothing 
MB  be  done  about  totaUtarlan  regimes  ex- 
cept to  follow  a  policy  of  containment  while 
boptag  that  Internal  developments  will 
eventuaUy  cause  them  to  change.  While  I 
would  argue  that  this  view  Is  inadequate  it  is 
n»r  superior  to  your  position  which  seems 
■Imply  to  Ignore  the  existence  of  Chinese 
totaUtartanlam  and  Chinese  Communist  fa- 
natldam.  Jvut  as  Ambassador  Joseph  Grew  in 
the  IWO's  refused  to  face  the  reality  of 
Japanese  military  fanaUclsm. 

The  real  tragedy  of  the  Chinese  revolution 
Is  the  change  in  men  who,  at  one  time,  gave 


their  loyalty  to  the  Communist  Party  and 
worked  lor  the  revolution  as  means  to  Im- 
prove the  conditions  of  the  Chinese  people. 
(On  tbe  basis  of  fairly  close  and  prolonged 
contacts  In  the  early  1B40°8,  I  would  Judge 
that  this  motivation  was  then  Important 
for  many  Chinese  Communists.)  Now.  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a  transposition  of  means 
and  ends  accompanied  by  Increasing  dogma- 
tism. Chinese  publicity  urges  the  Chlneee 
people  to  accept  four  or  five  generations  of 
sacrifices  and  austerity,  guided  by  the 
thought  of  Mao  Tse-tung.  In  order  to  serve 
the  revolution.  In  effect,  the  Chinese 
Communist  leaders  now  regard  the  Chinese 
people  primarily  as  a  means  to  be  used  In 
order  to  realize  their  dreams  of  the  future 
Communist  Utopia.  And  anyone  who  retains 
his  critical  faculties  must  consider  It  unlikely 
that  their  program  will  actually  produce 
a  Utopia:  an  oppressive  despotism  would  be  a 
much  less  surprising  outcome. 

It  seems  to  me  unduly  pessimistic  to  sup- 
pose that  this  change  from  thinking  of  the 
revolution  as  a  means  to  serve  the  Chinese 
people  to  thinking  of  the  Chinese  people  as 
a  means  to  serve  the  revolution  Is  necessarily 
Irreversible  for  all  members  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  leadership. 

I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  make  an 
analysis  (which  satisfies  the  standards  for  a 
reasonable  scientific  hypothesis)  of  the  logi- 
cal, psychological  and  social  processes  which 
produce  totalitarian  systems  and  the  rigid, 
fanatical  totalitarian  mentality.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  It  Is  possible  to  deduce  from  such 
an  analysis  the  sort  of  action  which  would 
be  likely  to  weaken  the  hold  of  a  totalitarian 
system  over  Its  subjects  and  even.  In  some 
cases,  to  assist  a  breakdown  of  the  dogmatic 
totaUtarlan  mentality.  (The  large  number 
of  defectors  from  totaUtarlan  systems  shows 
that  such  a  breakdown  can  occur  spontane- 
ously.) 

The  message  that  needs  to  be  put  over  Is 
something  like  this,  "If  the  rulers  of  main- 
land China  are  genuinely  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  the  Chinese  people,  they  then  have 
no  cause  of  quarrel  with  the  US  Govern- 
ment. 

"A  strong,  independent  and  prosperous 
China  has  been  an  objective  of  U.S.  policy  for 
the  past  century.  So  long,  however,  as  they 
insist  on  demanding  sacrifices  from  the  Chi- 
nese people  to  Impose  Communist  forms  of 
government  on  people  who  do  not  want  them, 
the  United  States,  by  Its  democratic  princi- 
ples, is  bound  to  oppose  them."  Thoee  re- 
sponsible for  US.  FK)llcy  have  been  unduly 
pessimistic  about  the  possibility  of  putting 
over  such  a  message,  partly  because  It  Is  un- 
conventional to  appeal  to  the  people  over  the 
heads  of  their  rulers,  partly  because  they 
tend  to  be  uninterested  In  policies  likely  to 
produce  results  In  years  rather  than  months, 
but  mainly  because  they  have  not  had  an 
adequate  theory  of  totalitarianism  which 
could  guide  them  In  the  choice  of  techniques 

You  can  see  from  this  that  I  agree  with 
you  in  wishing  for  a  reappraisal  of  U.S.  Par 
Eastern  policy,  but  you  can  also  see  that  I  do 
not  consider  that  your  organization  is  mak- 
ing any  useful  contribution  to  a  reappraisal 
On  the  contrary.  It  seems  to  me  that  your 
efforts  are  likely  to  promote  confusion  rather 
than  clarity  In  the  thinking  of  the  American 
public.  My  main  criticism  of  your  proposals 
Is  that  they  are  likely  both  to  encourage  the 
more  doctrinaire  elements  In  the  Chinese 
Communist  leadership  in  their  delusion  that. 
If  they  persist  long  -inough  in  an  intransigent 
p)Ollcy.  the  American  people  will  eventually 
force  the  U.S.  Government  to  a  settlement  on 
their  terms;  and  also  to  encourage  a  delusion 
among  the  most  conventional  and  unimagi- 
native elements  In  the  US  administration 
that  no  changes  in  present  policy  need  to  be 
considered  because  Its  critics  are  too  con- 
fused and  irresponsible  to  take  seriously. 


THE  PROBLEM  OP  STARVATION  IN 
EMERGING  NATIONS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  many 
suggestions  have  been  proposed  through- 
out the  Nation,  and  specifically  In  Con- 
gress, which  give  new  approsuihes  to  the 
age-old  problem  of  starvation  in  emerg- 
ing nations.  Today  I  would  call  the 
Senate's  attention  to  an  idea  developed 
by  my  colleague  in  the  House,  Repre- 
sentative Bob  E>ole,  of  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Kansas,  who  sug- 
gests the  Nation  should  establish  a 
'Bread  and  Butter  Corps." 

Representative  Dole  has  received 
widespread  recognition  for  this  sugges- 
tion and  will  personally  present  the  pro- 
posal to  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, of  which  he  is  a  member.  An 
example  of  the  recognition  is  contained 
in  an  editorial  printed  January  3,  1966, 
In  the  Wichita,  Kans.,  Eagle.  I  urge  all 
Senators  interested  in  the  problem  of 
starvation  and  the  means  by  which  this 
tragedy  of  mankind  can  be  averted  to 
read  and  absorb  this  editorial. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "Dole  Scores  With  an 
Idea"  be  inserted  in  the  text  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Wichita  Eagle,  Jan.  3.  19661 
Dole  Scores  With  an  Idea 

Representative  Bob  Dolx,  who  represents 
western  Kansas'  big  First  District,  has  come 
up  with  what  looks  like  a  good  idea. 

Dole  wants  the  United  States  to  establish 
a  "Bread  and  Butter  Corps."  It  would  be  a 
counterpart  of  the  Peace  Corps,  but  it  would 
concentrate  on  aiding  free  world  countries 
in   developing   their  agricultural  industries. 

Dole  beUeves  it  Is  obvious  that  American 
agriculture  cannot  feed  the  hvmgry  world, 
and  It  Is  evident  that  most  of  the  emerging 
nations  cannot  feed  themselves.  His  Bread 
and  Butter  Corps  would  be  composed  of 
highly  trained  agricultural  technicians- 
many  of  them  probably  from  the  land-grant 
colleges  like  K-State.  These  would  teach 
farmers  abroad  how  to  get  the  moet  out  of 
their  land. 

The  Federal  Government  would  subsidize 
the  colleges  in  providing  and  training  the 
technicians.  Dole  doesn't  say  anything 
about  it,  but  Washington  also  probably 
would  have  to  make  machinery  and  fertiliser 
and  p>estlcldes  and  the  other  accoutermenti 
of  scientific  farming  available,  at  least  on  a 
limited  basis.  But  this  would  be  a  small 
Investment  If  the  result  was  to  banish  star- 
vation from  so  large  a  part  of  the  world. 

A  second  and  companion  part  of  the  pro- 
gram would  encourage  the  developed  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  Join  forces  in  assisting 
the  developing  nations  to  meet  their  food 
needs. 

Dole,  who  Is  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  says  he  will  offer  hli 
proposal  as  an  amendment  when  the  com- 
mittee considers  the  extension  of  the  food- 
for-peace  program. 

Technical  assistance  always  has  been  a 
good  idea,  and  Dols's  proposal  has  much 
merit.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  committee 
wUl   give  It  favorable  consideration. 


COMMENT  ON  PENKOVSKY  PAPERS 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 

President,  recently  I  inserted  In  the  R«c- 

ofts  material  concerning  the  Penkovakj 
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papers  in  the  Congressional  Record,  in- 
cluding the  original  articles  carried  by 
the  Washington  Post.  Subsequently,  a 
representative  of  the  Center  for  Strategic 
Studies,  Georgetown  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  brought  to  my  attention  a 
Washington  Post  article  on  the  subject 
prepared  by  two  of  its  staff  research 
principals  In  conjunction  with  the  di- 
rector of  the  Institute  for  Sino-Soviet 
Studies  at  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
December  9,  1965,  Washington  Post  arti- 
cle printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
|Prom  the  Washington   Post,  Dec.  9,   1965] 

A      C0MMUNICATIO^f SOVHT       EXPULSION       OF 

ROSCNTELD  Is  ASSAILKD  BY  THREK  EDUCATOBS 

Readers  of  the  Washington  Post,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  maintain  a  professional  In- 
terest In  following  Soviet  affairs  as  reported 
In  the  Post  will  regret  the  arbitrary  and 
capricious  act  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  expell- 
ing Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld,  your  Moscow  cor- 
respondent. Mr.  Rosenfeld,  widely  known  as 
a  competent  and  objective  observer  and 
analyst  of  Soviet  affairs,  thus  Joins  the  ranks 
of  Western  scholars  and  writers  who  have 
been  declared  anathema  by  the  Moscow 
hierarchy. 

While  It  has  been  stated  explicitly  that  the 
act  of  expulsion  In  no  way  represents  a  per- 
sonal grievance  against  Mr.  Rosenfeld  or  his 
accounts  published  In  the  Post,  the  mere  fact 
that  he  has  been  expelled  because  the  edi- 
torial board  of  his  newspaper  decided  to  con- 
tinue the  serialization  of  "The  Penkovsky 
Papers"  once  again  points  up  the  diametri- 
cally opposed  views  of  the  press  held  by  Com- 
munist regimes  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
Western  democracies  on  the  other. 

As  the  Post  editorial  of  November  26  points 
out.  the  expulsion  comes  at  a  time  when, 
iUore  than  ever,  the  Soviet  and  American 
populations  need  to  know  more  about  each 
other.  And.  while  the  Post  forthrlghtly  de- 
clares that  this  highhanded  act  virlll  not 
result  In  a  frenetic  repyortorlal  attack  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  can  be  sure  that  the  drums 
of  Communist  propaganda  will  begin  to  beat 
out  the  old  theme  that  the  Post  and  all  other 
American  newspapers,  acting  as  agents  of 
Wall  Street  and  the  neolmperlallsts,  have 
deepened  the  cold  war.  damaged  the  detente, 
and  cast  a  pall  upon  the  future  of  United 
States-Soviet  cultural  and  political  relations. 

That  the  Soviet  regime  can  roll  back  so 
quickly  the  facade  of  liberalization  and 
plunge  at  moment's  notice  Into  the  dark 
waters  of  Stalinist  techniques  Is  but  a  mani- 
festation of  the  complete  absence  of  Insti- 
tutional guarantees  In  the  totalitarian  re- 
gime. It  is  likewise  a  manifestation  of  the 
double-edged  approach  which  the  Soviet 
Union  uses  In  its  treatment  of  both  the  mass 
media  and  the  vehicles  of  artistic  and  crea- 
tive expression.  For  external  purposes,  great 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
Individual  and  Inherent  democracy  of  the 
Soviet  system.  Internally,  this  theme  Is  re- 
peated, but  Is  developed  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  and  even  the  most  cursory  i>erusal 
of  the  Internal  literature  demonstrates 
clearly  that  freedom  and  democracy  have 
quite  special  meanings  and  limitations. 

On  August  13.  1965,  Pravda  editorialized 
that  "It  Is  commonly  acknowledged  that  the 
restoration  of  Leninist  norms  on  party  and 
state  life  has  raised  high  the  role  of  the 
press.  Newspapers  and  Journals  are  putting 
into  retirement  au  the  routine,  the  medl- 
ocrtty,  dogmatism,  and  Uteralism  which 
•ufled  the  creative  thought  of  the  workers 
of  the  press  dvirlng  the  period  of  the  person- 
ality cult."     Prom  thU,  one  wo\Ud  assume 


that  the  6,600  newspapers  and  3,800  maga- 
zines and  other  periodicals  which  appear  in 
the  Soviet  Union  had  in  fact  been  freed  from 
tbe  yoke  of  arbitrary  censorship  and  inter- 
vention which  characterized  the  Stalin  era. 

But  the  true  picture  of  the  function  of  the 
Soviet  press  Is  reflected  in  the  statement 
made  by  Kommunist  In  March  of  1964:  "The 
party  makes  use  of  the  entire  arsenal  of 
Ideological  methods  to  form  the  new  man. 
These  Include  literature  and  art,  the  press, 
radio,  television — all  the  shock  forces  on  the 
ideological  front." 

And  so  It  goes  continuously  in  the  Soviet 
press:  "The  Journalist  is  an  active  warrior 
for  party  affairs.  For  him,  mere  good  In- 
tentions are  not  enough."  "Our  press  Is 
called  upon  to  play  a  great  role  in  reinforc- 
ing mass  political  propaganda."  "Soviet 
literature  and  pictorial  arts  develop  and  de- 
fend the  party's  policy  by  reflecting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  revolutionary  struggle  of 
the  working  class."  "Television,  together 
with  movies,  radio,  and  the  press,  must  lie- 
come  In  the  hands  of  party  organizations  an 
effective  weapon  for  educating  Soviet  people 
In  the  spirit  of  Communist  Ideology  and 
morals  •   •   •." 

It  is  because  of  this  distorted  view  of  the 
press  and  allied  media  of  communication 
that  the  Soviet  regime  Is  Incapable  of  under- 
standing the  working  of  a  free  and  untram- 
meled  Journalism  operating  under  a  rigidly 
enforced  and  vigorously  developed  set  of  in- 
stitutional guarantees. 

As  the  Post  editorial  correctly  p>olnts  out, 
one  day  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  persuaded 
"to  abandon  its  paranoiac  and  lunatic  appre- 
hension that  every  unfriendly  printed  word 
is  an  assault  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
regime."  The  arrival  of  that  day  will  be 
hastened  by  the  determination  of  the  Post 
and  all  other  media  of  communication  to 
continue  their  systematic  analysis  and  re- 
portage of  events  within  the  Communist 
world.  It  will  be  delayed  by  continued  acts 
of  harassment  and  intimidation  directed 
against  not  only  Western  correspondents, 
but  also  against  their  Soviet  counterparts 
and  the  Soviet  population  itself. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
the  loser  for  having  expelled  Mr.  Rosenfeld. 
whose  balanced  approach  to  Soviet  affairs 
has  served  to  enlighten  readers  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  The  general  readership  of 
the  Post  and  specialists  alike  will  look  for- 
ward to  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Roeenfeld's 
coverage  of  the  Moscow  scene,  albeit  from  a 
sanctuary  of  free  and  uninhibited  Journalis- 
tic expression. 

RicHABO  V.   Allen, 
Research  Principal,  the  Center  for  Stra- 
tegic Studies.  Georgetown   University. 
Robert  D.  Crane. 
Research  Principal,  the  Center  for  Stra- 
tegic Studies.  Georgetown   University. 
Kurt  L.  London, 
Director,  Institute  for  Sino-Soviet  Stud- 
ies. George  Washington  University. 


COLO  WAR  GI  BILL  IS  SUPPORTED 
BY  ORGANIZATIONS  PROM  ALL 
PARTS   OP  THE   COUNTRY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  years  have  rolled  by  since  the  1955 
termination  date  of  the  Korean  GI  bill, 
organization  after  organization  has 
added  its  name  to  the  list  of  those  which 
support  enactment  of  a  cold  war  GI 
bill. 

These  groups  have  gone  on  record  as 
being  In  favor  of  ending  the  Govern- 
ment-created inequity  which  Interrupts 
the  lives  of  half  of  our  young  men  and 
does  not  provide  them  with  any  read- 
justment assistance  when  they  return  to 
civilian  life.    I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  the  names  of  28  of  these  organiza- 
tions be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recx>rs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcohd,  as 
follows : 

Organizations  Which  Si7P«)«t  Cold  War  OI 

BILL 

American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges. 

American  Association  of  University  Vet- 
erans. 

AFL-CIO. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

American  Legion. 

AMVETS. 

American  Veterans  Committee. 

American  Vocational  Association. 

Association  of  Regular  Army  Sergeants. 

Catholic  War  Veterans. 

Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Fleet  Reserve  Association. 

Iowa  Association  of  Private  Colleges  and 
Universities. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

Jewish  War  Veterans. 

National  Association  of  Homebullders. 

National  Association  of  State  Approval 
Agencies. 

National  Association  of  State  Directors  of 
Veterans  Affairs. 

National  Association  of  Trade  and  Tech- 
nical Schools. 

National  Congress  of  Puerto  Rlcan  Veter- 
ans. Inc. 

National  Eklucatlon  Association. 

National  Farmers  Union. 

Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America,  Inc. 

Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States. 

United  Business  Association. 

Veterans  Club.  University  of  Maryland. 

Veterans  Club.  University  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  EMPHASIS 
ON  HEALTH  IN  HIS  MESSAGE  ON 
FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
greatly  pleased  with  the  emphasis  on 
health  which  the  President  placed  in  his 
message  yesterday  on  foreign  aid.  The 
President  Is  proposing  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  a  two-thirds  increase  in  funds  de- 
voted to  health  programs  supported  by 
AID,  and  he  indicated  that  later  he  will 
propose  a  new  International  Health  Act 
to  help  fight  illness  and  disease. 

As  the  President  pointed  out.  we  now 
have  the  capacity  to  combat,  control,  and 
even  eliminate  many  of  the  diseases 
which  have  plagued  man  for  so  long. 
Much  can  be  done  to  relieve  suffering 
caused  by  malaria,  measles,  rabies,  chol- 
era, and  other  epidemic  diseases:  surely 
this  aspect  of  foreign  aid  should  be  of 
primary  importance  in  our  planning  and 
efforts. 

Those  who  have  traveled  to  Africa, 
Asia,  or  Latin  America  often  return  to 
this  country  with  the  same  questions  that 
the  President  has  raised :  What  good  are 
new  schools  if  malnutrition  has  already 
destroyed  the  young  minds?  And  what 
good  is  a  bigger  rice  crop  if  the  children 
of  these  nations  are  to  be  Infected  by  con- 
taminated wells  and  malaria-carrying 
mosquitoes? 

"  There  is  clearly  a  relationship  between 
good  health  to  national  productivity,  a 
relationship  which  is  recognized  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  foreign  aid  program. 
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In  Africa,  TJB.  vaccines  are  saving 
thomanA  of  cblMren  from  kUling  and 
Mlndtng  «f<rtMnk»  of  measles  and  small- 
pox. ICaJor  campaigns  against  these  two 
(Useaaes  are  underway  In  19  countries 
aksig  the  western  flank  of  the  African 
Continent — countries  In  which  measles 
has  often  aeootmted  for  one  death  in 
every  five. 

In  Asia,  where  cholera  takes  a  similar 
tragic  toll  in  death  and  disability,  the 
SEATO  research  center  In  east  Pakistan 
Is  now  searching  for  an  effective  vaccine 
against  this  dread  disease.  The  United 
SUtes  has  allocated  $1.3  million  to  the 
research  and  training  program  In  4  years. 

In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 
vast  iwuvu  of  oianpower  and  land  are 
being  freed  by  the  AllVsupported  war  on 
malaria.  Trom  Nepal,  Nicaragua,  and 
Ecuador  come  reports  of  agricultural  re- 
settlement programs  in  tropical  regions 
heretofore  considered  uninhabitable.  In 
the  Santo  Domlngo-Quevado  region  of 
Ecuador,  for  example,  malaria-carrying 
moaquitoes  had  driven  away  practically 
the  entire  Indigenous  pcHHilatlon.  Now 
these  people  and  other  landless  peas- 
ants—are moving  back  to  clear  the 
Jungles  and  grow  new  crops. 

With  our  help,  17  countries  expect  to 
free  themselves  frcm  the  crippling  eco- 
nomic effects  of  malaria  within  10  years. 
They  include  Bthic^>ia.  Jordan,  Pakistan. 
India.  Thailand^  Nepal,  the  Philippines, 
and  10  eountrles  in  Latin  America. 

Other  Uj8.  resources  and  medical  tech- 
niqiMS  are  fighting  a  worldwide  war 
against  diseases  caused  by  poor  sanita- 
tion and  poDuted  water  supplies.  Of  all 
the  diseases  afflicting  the  developing 
countries  of  the  world,  these  take  the  big- 
gest death  toll  among  the  infant  popula- 
tion. Hie  aid  program  has  stepped  up 
the  fight  on  this  crucial  front  by  vastly 
Inoreailng  its  efforts  to  build  or  improve 
water  and  sewerage  systems. 


VICE  PRBaiDENT  HUBERT  H.  HUM- 
PHRX7  ON  PX7BLIC  SERVICE  AS  A 
CAREER  FOR  YOUNO  PEOPLE 

lit.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  intereatlng  questions  my  col- 
laagiaes  and  I  receive  from  students  con- 
cams  the  possibility  of  their  entering 
public  servloe.  An  outstanding  article  on 
this  sobjeat  has  been  written  by  Vice 
Presldeitt  Hobbbt  H.  BmaPHarr.  The 
artlflle.  "You  Might  Change  the  World." 
appeared  on  Nofvember  8,  1965,  in  the 
Christian  Solcnoe  Monitor  as  one  of  a 
series  on  carears  open  to  young  people. 

m  the  aitlels.  the  Vice  President  sum- 
marlM*  tba  need  for  talented  youth  in 
pubac  servloe,  the  opportunities,  chal- 
lenges, and  difficulties.  His  arUcle  will 
be  of  deep  intereat  as  weU  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  many  young  people. 

I  ask  UBanlmouB  consent  that  his  ar- 
tiele  be  reprinted  in  the  Rbcoko  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccors. 
as  follows: 

Tou  MMht  CHAinu  thx  Wo«lo 

(By  H0i^  H.  HmcnnsT.  Vice  Praaldent  of 

tfa«UBltwl8tet«i) 

(l%a  ycmng  psnon  wlio  wants  to  belp 

msks  hla  town,  his  State,  his  oountry.  and 


the  world  a  better  place  may  find  bla  oppor- 
tiuxlty  In  imbllc  lerrlce.  Oovernment  work 
can  be  "aa  aatlaf  ylng  a  career  aa  any  man  or 
woman  would  wish,"  writes  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stetes.) 

Wasrinoton. — Do  you  want  to  make  your 
town — your  State,  your  country,  thla  world — 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live? 

Chance*  are  you  do.  IT  you  feel  strongly 
enough    about    It.    get    Into    public   service. 

Working  for  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment can  be  as  satisfying  a  career  as  any 
man  or  woman  would  wish.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son well  expressed  Its  goal:  "The  care  of 
human  life  and  happiness  *  *  *  Is  the  first 
and  only  legitimate  object  of  good  govern- 
ment." 

The  future  of  our  people  lies  to  a  great 
extent  In  the  hands  of  public  servants.  The 
responsibility  Is  principally  conferred  at  the 
polls. 

"If  you  do  want  to  change  the  world,  get 
Into  politics, '  I  used  to  tell  my  students  of 
political  science  at  Macalester  College  In  St. 
Paul.  In  1043,  I  took  my  own  advice:  I 
ran — and  lost — In  my  first  political  cam- 
paign for  mayor  of  Minneapolis. 

AOX    31 AND    ALMOST    BSOKK 

I  was  31,  almost  broke  even  before  I 
started,  and  J\ist  7  years  out  of  my  father's 
dnigstore  In  South  Dakota.  But  politics  was 
In  my  blood — a  gift  of  my  father — a  man 
who  had  read  aloud  with  his  children  the 
teachings  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  who  had 
UkUght  lu  that  each  of  us  owes  a  duty  to  his 
fellow  man. 

Politics  can  be  exciting  and  exhilarating. 
There  Is,  however,  a  big  "If" — if  you  feel 
deeply  enough  about  what  you  are  working 
for.  And  that  should  mean  more  than  Just 
your  own  gain  or  fame. 

Public  life  will  be  worthwhile  If  your  cause 
Is  bigger  than  yourself. 

It  won't  be  worthwhile  If  you're  Just  in  rt 
for  yourself  alone.  Remember,  Income  in 
public  office  cannot  compare  with  that  in 
private  Industry.  The  hours  are  often  much 
longvr.  Privacy  is  lost.  Criticism— by 
friend,  neutral,  and  foe — Is  commonplace. 

A  dedicated  citizen  will  see  It  all  through. 
A  dilettante  will  not. 

Portunately.  public  service  has  attracted 
innumerable  selfless  citizens.  Critics  to  the 
contrary,  I  have  seen  more  honesty  and  al- 
truism In  politics  and  public  service  than 
might  be  found  in  most  other  callings. 

Por  almost  30  years,  one  great  center  of 
public  service  and  politics  has  been  my 
"home."  I  have  seen  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 
more  Idealism  and  profiles  of  courage,  more 
compaaaion  and  sympathy,  more  underitand- 
Ing  and  vision  than  In  any  other  institution 
I  have  ever  known. 

Preparing  for  a  career  in  this  or  any  other 
political  body  does  not  have  as  specialized  a 
•et  of  requirements  as  do  other  professions, 
although  more  and  more,  certain  types  of 
training  do  prove  useful. 

Undergraduate  and  graduate  work  in  a 
wide  variety  of  people-oriented  disciplines 
will  help.  Those  Include  civics,  political 
science,  public  administration,  law.  history, 
and  •concmlcs.  But  these  days,  public  af- 
fairs are  so  Involved  In  almost  every  aspect 
of  society  that  a  good  background  In  the 
humanities  can  be  vital,  as  can  knowledge  of 
science  and  technology. 

KANT  skuxs  rsxFtri. 

Useful  personal  skills  Include :  the  capacity 
to  absorb  and  analyze  Infomuktlon  on  a  wide 
array  of  issues,  to  be  decisive,  to  communi- 
cate. 

Politics  la  people.  Tou  have  to  keep  In 
contact  with  them,  listen  to  them,  under- 
stand them,  work  with  them — like  them. 
Tou  may  be  under  fire  from  some  of  them 
much  of  the  time. 

To  see  how  well  you  can  stand  up  in  verbal 
and  other  combat,  get  on  the  firing  line  early. 


If  you  are  stlU  In  high  school  or  colleg,, 
try  out  foe  student  government.  Become 
active  In  a  teen  political  club.  Bectloneer- 
Ing  in  these  organizations  is  not  that  much 
different  from  the  real  thing.  Tou  have  to 
win  friends  and  influence  p>eople  to  organize 
and  publicize. 

Unlike  other  activities,  however,  most  peo- 
ple in  jwlitlcB  devote  only  part  time  to  it 
Almost  Invariably,  they  have  started  out 
with  some  other  occupation — election  out- 
comes tend  to  be  too  uncertain  to  rely  on 
elective  office  for  lifelong  Uvellhood. 

But  no  nuktter  how  busy  they  are  In  othet 
careers,  increasing  niunbers  of  Americans  <ti 
take  time  out  to  pitch  in.  Most  remain  re' 
latlvely  unknown.  For  each  man  or  wom« 
who  emerges  in  the  political  limelight,  then 
are  hundreds,  thousands  who  perform  Uv 
countless  obacure  chores  that  have  to  get 
done. 

The  party  of  your  choice  will  usually  ex- 
pect you  to  earn  your  laurels — from  the  bot- 
tom up.  If  you  want  to  be  considered 
some  day  as  a  chief,  you  must  first  prove  that 
you  are  wUling  to  be  a  plain  Indian.  Thi 
ladder  upiward  may  start  with  voluntarj 
work — ^ringing  doorbells,  making  telephon* 
caUs,  distributing  p«unphlete,  writing  pre* 
releases,  working  as  precinct  captain,  wan} 
committeeman,  district  leader. 

Tears  of  patient  service  may  lead  some- 
where or  nowhere — but  you  will  have  th« 
feeling  in  your  heart  that  you  have  don* 
your  best  for  worthy  goals. 

With  ability  and  hard  work,  the  range  fa 
your  ultimate  ambition  can  be  vast — village 
selectman,  mayor,  district  attorney,  council- 
man, member  of  the  State  legislature,  Oov- 
ernor,  comptroller,  U.S.  Representative,  Sena- 
tor. President  of  the  United  States. 

The  higher  the  poet,  the  heavier  the 
mathenuttical  odds  against  yoiu-  attaining 
and  keeping  it. 

But  that's  the  essence  of  public  service- 
great  sacrifice,  often  against  ^eat  odds,  (or 
great  good. 

The  combat  never  really  ceases.  If  you 
do  win  on  that  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  in  November,  the  battles  Just  start. 

BATTLXS     RAirOB     WTOZLT 

Most  Important  public  issues  are  fought 
not  only  at  the  polls,  but  in  parliamentary 
chambers,  in  cloak  rooms,  lobbies,  executive 
offices,  forums,  newspapers,  radio  and  TV, 
your  mailbox  and  your  living  room. 

Still  in  what  other  field  of  endeavor  can 
one  human  being  accomplish  more  for  hU 
generation  and  generations  unborn? 

What  higher  privilege  can  an  individual 
receive  than  to  be  entrusted  by  thoxisanda, 
millions,  tens  of  millions  of  voters — with  the 
future  of  this  Republic,  indeed,  of  thli 
planet? 

This  generation,  Arnold  Toynbee  has  said, 
will  be  remembered  as  the  first  to  dare  to 
make  the  benefits  of  civilization  available 
to  the  whole  human  race. 

In  administrative  posts,  too — in  local. 
SUte,  and  National  Ctovernment — you  cao 
help  carry  out  an  Immense  range  of  polidei 
and  programs.  Whether  it  is  implementing 
atoms  for  peace  or  the  ZIP  code  for  post 
office  efficiency,  you  can  help  meet  the  needi 
of  19S  million  Americana  and  still  greater 
nimibers  In  the  America  of  tomorrow. 

A  lifetime  career  in  civil  service  has  the 
full  benefits  of  the  merit  system  of  recruit- 
ment, advancement,  and  protection. 

Touth — and  youthful  Idealism— are  play- 
ing a  more  important  role  in  these  times  than 
ever  before.  In  the  Peace  Corps.  In  VISTA 
(Volunteers  in  Service  to  America)  the  vol- 
unteer generation  la  making  Its  mark  for 
mankind. 

Interested  In  pubUc  servloe?  Great.  Olve 
It  a  real  try. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSAL  FOR 
A  WORLDWIDE  PROGRAM  OP 
MALARIA  ERADICATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  welcome 
the  President's  proposal  for  a  worldwide 
program  of  malaria  eradication.  Today 
we  know  what  needs  to  be  done  to  wipe 
out  every  vestige  of  this  diseeise.  We 
can  wipe  out  the  hiding  places  of  the 
carrier  mosquito;  we  can  destroy  the  po- 
tential of  Its  growth;  and  we  can  prevent 
the  parasite  from  ever  being  transmitted 
again.  We  have  the  tools  and  the  chem- 
icals and  the  knowledge. 

Malaria  is  the  cause  of  great  suffering 
In  a  large  part  of  the  world.  It  poisons 
the  body,  bringing  sickness  and  death, 
and  it  saps  initiative  and  energy. 

I  urge  passage  of  the  International 
Health  Act.  More  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  eradication  of  malaria  than  by 
the  building  of  great  hospitals.  More 
lives  can  be  saved,  more  progress  can  be 
Quule.  and  more  friends  can  be  made  for 
this  NaUon. 

Having  the  power  to  control  this 
dread  disease,  we  should  delay  no  longer 
In  using  it  around  the  globe. 


RESUMPTION    OF    BOMBING    OF 
NORTH   VIETNAM 

Mr.  mOUYE.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  President's  decision  to 
send  our  bombers  back  over  North  Viet- 
nam, the  Washington  Evening  Star 
doubtlessly  summed  up  the  conclusions 
of  literally  millions  of  Americans  when 
it  said : 

As  President  and  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
conscious  of  hlB  responsibility  to  some  200,- 
000  American  troops  as  well  as  the  soldiers 
of  our  allies,  who  are  under  attack  by  a  re- 
lentless foe,  he  could  not  have  done  other- 
wise. 

Studied  from  any  angle  and  from  any 
quarter,  the  Star's  editorial  makes  sound 
sense. 

The  American  people  should  not  be 
sold  short  If  and  when  attempts  are 
made  to  assess  their  "reaction."  The 
people  of  this  country  have  the  facts. 
They  know  what  has  been  done  by  this 
administration  to  seek  any  signs  that 
would  lead  to  the  conference  table. 
They  also  know  the  outcome  of  that 
search,  for  the  outcome  has  been  made 
crystal  clear. 

The  people  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  land  know  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  the  President's  decision 
and  the  Star's  editorial,  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier,  makes  their  case  when  it 
said,  and  I  quote : 

During  the  bombing  pause,  which  lasted 
for  37  days,  the  Communists  not  only  pressed 
ahead  with  the  fighting;  they  also  used  the 
opportunity  to  redeploy  their  soldiers,  bring 
up  supplies,  and  repair  the  damage  done  to 
their  transportalton  system.  To  have  per- 
nutted  this  to  go  on  indefinitely,  as  some 
urged,  could  only  have  resulted  in  heavier 
American  and  allied  casualties.  To  his 
credit.  hU  critics  notwithstanding,  the  Pres- 
ident was  unwilling  to  pay  this  price.  As 
he  put  It,  It  Is  our  clear  duty  to  do  what  we 
can  to  limit  the  casualty  rolls  which,  In  any 
event,  will  be  long. 

I  suggest  that  my  colleagues  will  want 
to  study  and  restudy  this  editorial.  It 
brings    into    proper    perspective    what 


needs  to  be  said  and  what  is  being  said 
all  around  this  country. 

To  this  end,  I  Eisk  permission  for  It 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

His  Clear  Dtttt 

In  deciding  to  order  a  resumption  of  bomb- 
ing of  military  targest  In  North  Vietnam. 
Mr.  Johnson  did  what  had  to  be  done.  As 
President  and  as  Commander  in  Chief,  con- 
scious of  his  responsibility  to  some  200,000 
American  troops  as  well  as  the  soldiers  of 
our  allies,  who  are  under  attack  by  a  relent- 
less foe,  he  could  not  have  done  otherwise. 

Obviously,  It  was  not  an  easy  decision  to 
make.  And  the  President,  even  while  giving 
the  order  for  the  bombers  to  take  off.  re- 
newed his  pledge  that  the  search  for  a  just 
settlement  will  go  on.  One  aspect  of  the 
quest  is  the  arbitration  proposal  which 
Ambassador  Goldberg  has  put  before  the 
UH.  Security  Council.  There  is  no  occasion, 
however,  for  soaring  hopes  on  this  score. 
During  the  bombing  pause,  which  lasted  for 
37  days,  the  Conununists  not  only  pressed 
ahead  with  the  fighting;  they  also  used  the 
opportunity  to  redeploy  their  soldiers,  bring 
up  supplies,  and  repair  the  damage  done  to 
their  transportation  system.  To  have  per- 
mitted  this  to  go  on  indefinitely,  as  some 
urged,  could  only  have  reeulted  In  heavier 
American  and  allied  casualties.  To  his 
credit,  his  critics  notwithstanding,  the  Presi- 
dent was  unwilling  to  pay  this  price.  As  he 
put  It.  It  Is  our  "clear  duty"  to  do  what  we 
can  to  limit  the  casualty  rolls  which.  In  any 
event,  will  be  long. 

What  is  to  be  said  of  the  critics,  especially 
those  In  the  Senate? 

In  1776  Thomas  Paine  wrote  that  "these 
are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls."  He 
also  paid  his  respects  to  "the  summer  soldier 
and  the  sunshine  patriot"  who.  In  the  crisis 
of  that  day,  shrank  from  the  demands  of 
the  war  for  freedom.  If  Paine  were  living 
now  he  might  have  something  to  say  about 
sunshine  Senators. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  be  invidious  In 
suggesting  this.  But  last  week's  spectacle 
In  the  Senate  was  nothing  less  than 
astonishing. 

In  the  course  of  a  4-hour  grilling  of 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  one  Senator  after 
another  came  forward  to  wring  his  hands. 
Senator  FVlbright  couldn't  recall  any  lasue 
about  which  there  Is  so  much  "apprehen- 
sion." Pennsylvania's  Senator  Claxk  was 
"scared  to  death"  that  we  are  on  the  way  to 
world  war  III.  Senator  Mundt  offered  the 
profound  observation  that  there  is  a  "de- 
veloping uncertainty"  among  the  American 
people  "about  what  this  is  all  about." 
(Little  wonder,  if  the  people  have  been 
liste.dng  to  the  senatorial  critics.) 

One  theme  which  runs  through  the 
c  itlclsm  Is  that  Congress,  when  It  approved 
In  1964  a  joint  resolution  supporting  the 
President's  p>ollcles.  illd  not  quite  realize 
what  it  was  all  about,  didn't  quite  Intend  to 
authorize  the  President  to  do  precisely  what 
he  now  Is  doing.  Tet  the  language  of  the 
resolution  is  unambiguous.  It  puts  Con- 
gress squarely  on  record  as  authorizing  the 
President,  as  he  may  determine,  "to  take 
all  necessarv  soeps.  including  the  use  of 
armed  force,"  to  assist  South  Vietnam  in 
defense  of  Its  freedom.  Pretty  hard  to 
wriggle  out  oi  an  endorsement  like  that. 

Senator  Morsz  was  one  of  two  Members  of 
Congress  who  voted  against  the  resolution. 
So  he  at  least  is  entitled  to  be  heard  as  he 
protests  now.  The  Oregon  Senator  has  been 
Intemperate,  even  savage,  in  his  criticism 
of  the  President.  But  he  is  also  the  only  one 
to  come  forward  with  a  proposal  which  goes 
beyond  mere  handwrlnging.  The  1964  reso- 
lution provides  that  Congress  may  terminate 
It  by  another  Joint  resolution,  and  Senator 
MoBSE  urges  that  this  be  done. 


Perhaps  this  should  be  brought  to  a  test. 
Let  us  find  out  how  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress. In  the  face  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  adamant 
refusal  to  discuss  peace  except  on  his  own 
terms,  would  vote  to  rescind  the  authority 
previously  given  the  President.  Let  us  find 
out  what  those  who  might  vote  for  revoca- 
tion propose  to  do  about  the  war.  about  the 
200,000  American  troops  who  are  fighting  the 
battle,  and  whether  they  Intend  to  welsh  on 
our  Nation's  commitment  to  a  free  choice 
for  South  Vietnam 

Our  guess  Is  that  such  a  resolution  could 
not  muster  a  corporal's  guard  In  Congress. 
If  this  Is  so,  there  should  be  an  end  to  aim- 
less speeches  and  protests  which  serve  no 
better  purpose  than  to  undermine  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  encourage  the  enemy. 


EDUCATION  POLICY   FOR   A 
NONCONFORMIST  AGE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
must  be  ever  vigilant  to  new  concepts  of 
education  which  compliment  our  surging 
economy  and  our  swift  moving  techno- 
logical progress. 

Such  a  new  concept  I  would  call  the 
Senate's  attention  today  which  Is  being 
proposed  by  a  Kansas  education  ad- 
visory committee. 

Mr.  John  H.  Colburn.  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Wichita.  Kans..  Eagle  and 
Beacon,  recently  addressed  himself  to  the 
needed  changes  in  education  in  a  speech 
he  presented  to  the  Kansas  State  School 
Board's  Association  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  on 
January  18.  1966.  Mr.  Colburn's  state- 
ments. I  believe,  are  prophetic  and  1 
would  urge  all  interested  in  orderly  prog- 
ress of  education  to  read  this  speech  by 
Mr.  Colburn. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Col- 
burn's address  be  printed  in  the  Cowcres- 
sioNAL  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Edtjcation  Polict  roR  a  NoNcowroRMisr  Act 
(By  John  H.  Colburn) 

Nonconformism  has  many  facets.  In  dis- 
cussing "Education  Policy  In  a  Nonconform- 
ist Age,"  I  view  nonconformism  In  the  frame- 
work of  new  Ideas,  of  new  concepts,  of  inno- 
vation, creativity.  Tou  see  many  examples 
in  our  space  program,  our  scientific  and  med- 
ical progress,  the  automation  that  started  on 
the  farm  and  has  spread  to  business  and 
Industry. 

Tou  hear  more  about  a  different  type  of 
beatnik  nonconformism.  Toung  men  wear- 
ing bobbed  hair  to  their  shoulders.  Jean-clad 
young  women  marching  with  bearded  ones 
who  bum  their  draft  cards,  girls  in  wading 
boots,  their  hair  luiotted  in  rope,  who  dance 
as  if  possessed  of  a  terrible  Itch — cubes  so 
far  out  as  to  be  positively  lunar,  as  the  cool 
teens  would  describe  It. 

Nonconformity  can  be  dangerous,  it  can  be 
silly,  and  It  can  be  challenging  and  exciting. 
Dangerous  because  nev^  ideas  Imperil  the  sta- 
tus quo  and  always  appear  frightening  to 
some  people.  siUy  because  of  what  people 
will  do  to  attract  attention  and  seek  status, 
challenging  because  of  the  tremendous  stim- 
ulus new  ideas  can  provide  those  exploring 
the  frontiers  of  change. 

Today  the  twin  revolutions  of  technology 
and  communications  have  swept  away  all 
certainty  about  the  landscape  of  tomorrow. 
We  cannot  educate  for  the  unpredictable  to- 
morrows. But  education  can — and  must — 
train  pupils  to  be  creative.  Imaginative  in 
their  thinking,  and  to  encourage  them  to  be 
constructive,  thought-provoking  noncon- 
formists embracing  new  modes  of  thought 
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»TV()  action.  TTnlformlty  of  thought  and  com- 
placent pertomumcc  are  trademarka  of  a  so- 
ciety that  fears  the  unknowns,  one  that  has 
always  rcelsted  new  Ideas.  These  are  the 
typee  of  groups  who  regarded  the  greatest 
teacher  of  them  all — Jesus  Christ — as  a  radi- 
cal and  BubTerslTS  becaxise  his  Ideas  were 
new — nonconformist  and  consequently  dan- 
gerous. 

Now  is  the  time  to  Implement  radical,  new 
approaches  to  education.  And  the  Impetus 
for  change  must  come  from  far-sighted  lead- 
ers In  education.  In  business,  In  the  profes- 
sions and  from  politicians  dedicated  to  better 
setTlng  the  public  welfare.  The  Impetus  Is 
not  likely  to  be  forced  on  the  schools  from 
people  satisfied  with  the  present  system  be- 
cause they  know  no  criteria  for  a  better  sys- 
tem. They  fall  to  realloe  that  better  sys- 
tems attract  better  people  and  lead  to  more 
prosperous  communities. 

A  society  that  Is  promised  relief  from 
everything  from  tired  blood  to  tired  floors 
needs  relief  from  the  everybody  sameness, 
the  look-alikes,  thlnk-allkes,  act-allkes.  If 
you  want  to  explore  the  horlsons  of  the 
future,  dont  be  the  first  on  your  block  to 
bop  on  the  bandwagon  of  conformity.  Oet 
off  the  b«mdwagon.  Better  still,  move  oS  the 
block  and  relgnlte  the  spirit  of  individual 
freedom  that  existed  a  century  ago  when  the 
Leavenworth  Times  headlined  this  story: 
"Oreat  Express  Enterprise — From  Leaven- 
worth to  Sacramento  In  10  Days — Clear  the 
Path  and  Let  the  Pony  Come  Through." 

In  those  days,  man  governed  his  speed  by 
how  fast  he  could  motivate  his  horse  to  run. 
The  locomotive  cracked  the  oats  barrier  to 
progress  and  In  1010  the  early  airplane  hit 
the  fantastic  speed  of  42  miles  an  hour. 
Contrast  this  with  astronauts  circling  the 
earth  tn  BO  minutes,  walking  through  space 
at  17,000  miles  an  hour.  Jockeying  two  rocket 
skips  to  a  oocy  rendezvous  180  miles  above 
the  earth. 

These  are  products  of  our  nonconformist 
technological  and  communications  revolu- 
tions— spacemen  conversing  with  earthlings, 
man-controlled  satellites  transmitting  im- 
ages through  computer  signals  picturing  a 
barren  lunar  surface  man  may  be  exploring 
within  5  years. 

Thaee  are  harbingers  of  dramatic  new 
methods  of  transportation.  By  the  early 
eighties  commercial  travelers  may  be  zooming 
from  the  United  States  to  any  point  in  the 
world  by  rocket  ship  in  4S  minutes.  The 
rocket  ship  wlU  be  7  times  faster  than 
the  supersonic  transport,  with  takeoffs  and 
(leseants  at  a  times  the  pull  of  gravity 
providing  the  thrill  of  riding  a  gigantic  roller 
eoaster. 

Prom  pony  express  to  rocket  travel — all 
within  the  span  of  a  century,  which  has  wit- 
nsssed  marked  sociological  and  behavioral 
as  well  as  technological  changes  In  every 
segment  of  society,  the  liberation  of  the 
eoaunoo  man,  the  search  for  the  uncommon 
man  who  cav  oope  with  the  forces  of  revolu- 
tlooary  chaxige,  and  don't  overlook  the  for- 
gotten man,  the  victim  of  change. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  change  As 
long  ago  as  SIS  B.C.,  the  Oreek  phlloeopher. 
RexvoUtua,  voiced  the  eternal  truth,  "there 
la  nothing  permanent  except  change. '  Our 
problem  is  that  knowledge  has  been  gen- 
erated at  such  a  rate  that  change  is  being 
pcoduced  fester  than  people  and  communi- 
ties can  absorb  It. 

And  within  the  next  10  to  30  years  we  will 
wttaaas  change  of  a  magnitude  never  known 
or  dreamed  of  before.  R  will  be  a  world  so 
dtsecent  from  what  we  know  that  it  will 
seem  that  we  Jumped  a  century  Into  the 
fatal*.  Here  are  some  of  the  hlghllghu 
fuseueetTs  ptedlct  for  you  and  yotir  children : 

By  ISM  a  eyetem  of  sophisticated  teach- 
ing manhinse  that  will  provide  more  oppor- 
tonmee  for  fast  learners  and  give  teachers 
more  ttine  to  devote  personal  attention  to 
slow  learners.     Automated  libraries  and  in- 


formation retrieval  systems  will  aid  schools 
to  take  better  advantage  of  the  flood  of  new 
information. 

There  will  be  a  permanent  exploration  base 
on  the  moon. 

Personality  control  drugs  will  be  used 
widely — and  generally  accepted — although 
some  scientists  fear  the  eflfecte  on  society  may 
have  repercusslonfi  comparable  to  the  soul- 
searching  that  has  followed  development  of 
nuclear  power. 

Genetic  scientists  may  be  able  to  control 
the  personality  and  sex  of  a  child — a  socio- 
logical power  that  few  people  today  have  the 
wisdom  to  utilize  Intelligently. 

Then  by  the  year  2000,  only  34  years  from 
now,  new  mineral  raw  material — and  new 
foods — will  come  from  colonies  and  farms 
established  In  the  ocean  depths. 

Permanent,  unmanned  research  stations 
will  have  been  established  after  man's  land- 
ing on  Mars. 

Weather  manipulation  will  be  possible. 

And  by  the  year  2100,  or  before,  completely 
automated  highway  transportation  will  end 
the  carnage  resulting  from  human  Irrespon- 
sibility on  our  roads. 

Chemical  techniques  will  control  our  aging 
process. 

Man-machine  symbiosis,  whereby  a  person 
can  raise  his  Intelligence  through  a  tie- in 
of  his  brain  with  a  computer,  will  be  In  wide 
use. 

Experiments  with  personality  control 
drugs  to  try  to  predict  and  influence  the  be- 
havior of  individuals  are  now  underway, 
and  military  researchers  are  trying  to  de- 
termine the  practicality  of  mlndreadlng. 
Some  comment  that  "most  minds  aren't 
worth  reading"  and  this  may  well  be  be- 
cause the  average  person  utilizes  only  about 
2  to  5  percent  of  his  potential  brainpower. 

To  get  some  Idea  of  how  these  changes 
relate  to  the  past,  what  was  Ufe  llKe  40 
years  ago? 

Sixty-four  nations  divided  a  world  of 
2  billion  humans  Now  the  world's  pop- 
ulation is  up  to  3.218.000  plus  and  probably 
Increased  5.000  or  so  since  I  was  Introduced. 
Instead  of  64  nations  we  have  115 — estab- 
lished, emerging,  peaceful,  quarreling,  sub- 
merging, big.  little,  viable,  stillborn,  co- 
herent. Incoherent— and  some  comic  opera 
operations. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  we  flew  at 
100-plus  miles  an  hour  and  Lindbergh 
hadn't  yet  flown  the  Atlantic — let  alone  any 
more  drestmlng  oiir  Jet  set  could  breakfast 
In  Paris  and  have  a  second  breakfast  cup 
of  coffee  In  New  York  the  same  morning. 
Pew  here  would  want  to  return  to  those 
days  •  •  •  and  your  grandchildren  60  years 
from  now — in  2016 — will  they  be  content 
with  the  times  of  1966? 

Hardly.  That  is  why.  In  our  educational 
outlook,  we  must  penetrate  the  minds  of 
future  ages.  If  our  goal  Is  to  enable  man 
to  realize  his  maximum  potential,  obsolete. 
Inefficient  educational  procedures  must  be 
scrapi>ed  and  a  new  program  and  philosophy 
implemented. 

No  young  man  or  woman  should  be  al- 
lowed to  leave  our  educational  system  with- 
out being  prepared  to  do  something  useful 
In  society.  Man  must  be  taught  how  to  be 
more  than  the  soulless  adjunct  to  a  machine, 
to  learn  more  about  the  great  social,  moral, 
and  peychologlcail  Issues.  Otherwise  he  will 
become  the  victim  of  an  era  of  cybernation 
where  factual  situations  (ed  into  electronic 
brains  will  drive  out  our  culture  In  the  same 
way  that  cheap  money  drives  out  sound 
money — a  victim  of  greater  conformity 

We  can't  waste  human  resources  through 
lack  of  proper  education,  as  we  are  doing  to- 
day. We  must  see  that  a  substantially 
smaller  number  of  workers  are  in  the  un- 
skilled and  semiskilled  categories:  that  a 
much  larger  nvunber  are  In  the  highly  skilled 
vocational  and  highly  educated  p>rofe8slonal 
classes. 


Thus  you  can  see  from  this  outline,  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  the  proposed  educational 
amendment  to  the  Kansas  constitution  a 
document  tailored  to  the  future,  as  well  as 
the  present.  It  must  be  a  document  basic 
enough  to  endure  but  flexible  enough  to  cope 
with  the  future  magnitude  of  changt 
through  statutory  provisions. 

Obviously  outdated  Is  the  present  section 
providing  for  a  uniform  system  of  oommoa 
schools  and  schools  of  higher  grade,  embrac- 
ing normal,  preparatory,  collegiate,  and  uni- 
versity departments,  as  it  Is  described  in  the 
present  constitution.  We  no  longer  have 
normal  and  preparatory  schools.  Collegiate 
departments  have  disappeared.  Junior  high 
schools,  high  schools,  vocational  schools, 
technical  institutes,  community  Junior  col- 
leges, and  extensive  university  systems  are 
now  a  part  of  our  educational  structure. 

The  proposed  amendment  recognizes  these 
changes.  For  the  first  time,  it  gives  local- 
elected  school  boards  constitutional  status, 
making  them  responsible  for  the  operation  of 
local  public  schools.  A  State  board  of  edu- 
cation and  a  State  board  of  regents  alco  are 
guaranteed  the  people,  providing  constitu- 
tional protection  against  the  growing  en- 
croachment of  the  National  Government. 

Another  paramount  change  would  make 
vocational  education  an  Integral  part  of  the 
educational  system.  For  nearly  40  years  the 
Stats  has  administered  academic  and  voca- 
tional programs  from  separate  offlces — one 
of  three  such  States  to  have  such  an  obso- 
lete system.  The  other  47  States  have 
found — as  our  committee  found — that  a 
combined  administration  Is  essential  for  stu- 
dent welfare  and  for  sound,  efficient  admin- 
istration. 

Regardless  of  what  happens  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  the  scope  of  vocational 
education  and  Its  administration  must  be 
Improved.  Our  committee  met  this  after- 
noon to  give  this  subject  No.  1  priority  In 
phase  II  of  our  study  for  the  legislative 
council. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Kansas  no 
longer  can  afford  the  separation  of  Its  voca- 
tional and  academic  programs.  It  Is  obvious 
that  young  people  should  learn  both  to  earn 
a  living  and  to  know  how  to  live  once  the 
earning  capacity  has  been  achieved.  The 
true  aim  of  education  must  consist  In  teach- 
ing how  to  do.  or  prepare  for,  a  reputable 
Job  and  also  how  to  be  a  responsible  human 
being — with  understanding  and  wisdom— 
and  to  enjoy  life  outside  the  vocational  field. 

With  the  liberation  of  the  common  man, 
technology  has  given  him  more  money  *  *  * 
more  time  to  enjoy  life.  But  too  often  his 
education  has  not  prepared  him  to  enjoy  the 
cultural  riches  of  society,  nor  has  it  pre- 
pared him  to  help  shoulder — or  under- 
stand— his  responsibilities  as  a  citizen  In  hla 
conununlty.  We  cannot  permit  him  to  be- 
come the  forgotten — or  neglected — man. 

A  liberal — as  well  as  vocational — education 
Is  essential  to  Impart  a  shrewd  conception 
and  vision  of  the  true  greatness  of  life  and  to 
eqtiip  a  person  to  do  a  useful  Job.  Vocational 
education  must  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
education  process  U  we  are  to  avert  industrial 
slavery,  a  state  of  mind  that  we  must  fore- 
stall unless  we  permit  ourselves  to  become 
human  robots. 

Ka.n>um  legislators  recognized  the  weak- 
nesses In  our  present  two-headed  academic- 
vocational  administration  by  commissioning 
the  study  of  the  ps-esent  system.  They  have 
shown  a  keen  awareness  of  the  need  to  con- 
tinually Improve  public  education  so  that 
Kansas  could  profit  to  a  greater  degree  from 
its  investment  in  human  capital. 

There  is  great  activity  in  the  vocational 
education  field,  but  too  little  of  it  bears  any 
resemblance  to  the  future  technological 
needs  of  business,  Industry,  or  agriculture. 
Many  of  the  programs  are  based  on  obsolete 
technology    and    not    on    the    sophisticated 
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technology  already  In   use  in  many  of  our 
manufacturing  processes. 

We  teach  welding  In  our  machine  shops. 
Now  the  acetylene  torch  Is  about  to  become 
an  antique  Item.  The  welder  of  the  space  age 
works  In  an  environmental-controlled  room, 
clad  like  a  hospital  surgeon.  He  operates 
electronic  equipment  by  remote  control  In  a 
sealed  chamber  where  a  speck  of  dust  could 
cause  havoc.  Why?  Because  a  speck  of  dust 
could  damage  equipment  being  designed  for 
a  trip  to  the  moon. 

Expensive  equipment  is  required  to  detect 
such  flaws  Ijecause  there  are  no  service  repair 
stations  on  the  lunar  highway.  Corporate 
auditors  are  always  wary  of  big  expenditures 
and  one  researcher  gave  his  explanation  as 
to  why  such  delicate  equipment  Is  so  costly — 
and  necessary.  The  type  of  fiaws  that  could 
cause  leaks,  in  fuel  tanks  for  Instance,  are 
so  small  that  If  one  occurred  in  a  tire  valve, 
the  tire  could  be  driven  3  million  mllee  before 
it  went  flat. 

Our  technological  society  has  grown  out 
of  the  baling  wire  stage.  Our  mass  produc- 
tion techniques  are  being  revolutionized. 
This  Is  the  age  of  the  specialist,  of  the  un- 
conunon  man  possessing  new  skills  and  re- 
sourcefulness. Computers  have  brought  us 
an  army  of  technological  experts,  but  only 
the  man  who  sits  in  the  space  where  Infor- 
mation, the  problems  and  the  authority  in- 
tersect, can  see  the  picture  In  all  of  its  as- 
pects and  confusions.  Brainpower,  not 
mechanical  gadgets,  will  produce  the  an- 
swers for  the  future.  The  uncommon  man 
will  have  not  only  the  traits  of  an  engineer, 
sales  expert,  financial  wizard,  but  he  must 
be  a  sociologist — even  a  philosopher — and 
an  administrator  and  technician. 

New  concepts  must  be  evaluated  In  the 
light  not  only  of  today's  needs  but  tomor- 
row's and  the  future  tomorrows  which  will 
make  many  of  our  present  practices  obsolete. 

Your  committee  has  tried  to  consider  these 
factors  in  developing  a  flexible  document 
that  would  replace  article  6  in  the  Kansas 
constitution.  The  changes  proposed  In  the 
constitutional  amendment  recognliie  the 
ever  growing  Importance  of  education  to 
the  welfare  and  economic  growth  of  Kansas. 
They  are  designed  to  help  this  legislature 
and  futtue  legislatures  meet  realistically  the 
changes  in  educational  requirements. 

They  would  recognize  the  continuing  and 
long-range  educational  priorities  to  meet  re- 
quirements that  the  original  drafters  of  the 
constitution  could  not  anticipate,  and  to 
provide  a  sound  program  to  cope  with  in. 
creasing  future  needs — administratively  and 
financially. 

Why  abolish  the  office  of  State  superintend- 
ent of  Instruction?  Superintendent  Throck- 
morton himself  said  that  the  responsibility 
of  this  office  Is  too  great  for  one  man  sub- 
ject to  the  uncertainties  of  election  every 
2  years.  Why  abolish  the  offlces  of  county 
school  superintendents,  also  elected  every 
2  years?  These  offices  have  become  unneces- 
sary because  of  unification  and  the  more 
eflectlve  supervision  that  can  be  provided  by 
superintendents  selected  by  local  school 
boards,  on  the  basis  of  educational  quali- 
fications—rather  than   politics. 

A  conunlssioner  of  education — as  proposed 
In  the  constitutional  amendment — and  an 
appointed  Stete  board  of  education  will  give 
Kansas  a  far  better  structure  for  Implement- 
ing the  Intent  of  the  legislature  to  improve 
public  education  than  the  present  system. 

In  our  half-miUlon-plus  elementary  and 
secondary  school  pupils  rest  the  future  of 
Kansas.  Their  educational  programs  must 
nave  the  professional  guidance  at  the  State 
level  comparable — If  not  better — than  that 
5f«ig  provided  in  our  university  systems. 
™s  would  be  achieved  with  the  selection 
w  a  properly  qualified  conunlssioner  under 
the  proposed  change. 

With  a  commissioner  administering  both 
«»demlc  and  vocation  programs  this  would 


eliminate  what  the  Comprehensive  Educa- 
tional Stu-vey  Report  of  1960  described  as 
conditions  "conducive  to  friction  and  trou- 
ble." That  there  has  been  friction  and  trou- 
ble has  been  apparent  during  the  past  5 
years. 

This  condition  cannot  be  permitted  to 
continue  because  the  demand  is  great,  the 
resources  limited,  for  talented  and  qualified 
people.  Our  industries  and  businesses  today 
are  crying  for  skilled  technicians,  for  engi- 
neers, for  administrators. 

Parenthetically,  we  might  note  that  Kansas 
will  have  difficulty  finding  a  topnotch  com- 
missioner. This  type  of  talent  also  is  at  a 
premiimi.  Salaries  are  high,  but  we  should 
not  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past  by  pay- 
ing low  salaries  and  end  up  having  two  or 
three  people  doing  the  work  that  could  be 
done  by  one  well-paid,  qualified  professional. 

And  the  man  who  will  administer  the  poli- 
cies of  the  legislature  and  the  State  board 
of  education  must  be  topnotch.  He  must  not 
only  be  an  educator,  but  a  business  admin- 
istrator. He  will  be  responsible  to  the  board 
for  programs  rangmg  from  kindergarten 
through  the  technical  schools — such  as 
Schilling  Institute — and  the  community 
Junior  colleges. 

It  is  imperative,  to  avoid  wasteful  com- 
petition and  differences  of  approach,  that  one 
board  coordinate  these  wide-ranging  activ- 
ities. Arguments  can  be  made  for  a  separate 
board  for  community  Junior  colleges,  or  for 
putting  them  under  the  board  of  regents. 
But  they  are  community  colleges — and  all 
that  connotes — vocational  and  post-high 
school  units — and  units  to  deal  with  adult 
refresher  courses  ranging  from  high  school  to 
college  preparatory. 

There  must  be  close  liaison  with  the  t>oard 
of  regents  on  Junior  college  academic  pro- 
grams. 

And  if  the  future  educational  needs  of  the 
State  Justify  the  proposed  amendment  leaves 
the  way  open  for  the  expansion  of  2-year 
Junior  college  academic  programs  to  4- 
year  programs  to  come  under  the  board  of 
regents  as  branch  colleges  or  new  institu- 
tions. 

There  was  unanimous  agreement  among 
the  committee  that  responsibilities  of  the 
State  board  of  education  and  l)oard  of  regents 
entitle  them  to  comparable  prestige  and 
status.  Because  of  the  growing  complexities 
of  their  assignments  a  minimum  term  of 
6  years  was  recommended  to  promote  more 
efficient  administration. 

There  was  general  agreement — after  much 
study  and  debate  of  different  methods — 
that  the  most  effective  way  to  persuade  out- 
standing citizens  to  serve  as  members  of  the 
boards  of  education  or  regents  was  through 
appointment  by  the  Governor,  subject  to 
confirmation  of  the  senates.  A  careful 
screening  by  the  senate,  through  fact- 
finding hearings,  could  focus  the  spotlight  of 
public  attention  on  the  nominees  and  pro- 
vide a  far  more  effective  democratic  proce- 
dure than  an  elective  process,  where  the 
candidates  could  be  lost  in  the  shuffle  of 
partisan  contests. 

Dedicated,  outstanding  leadership  is  essen- 
tial on  these  pollcymaldng  boards  to  ade- 
quately serve  the  needs  of  an  increasing 
number  of  Kansas  youth  in  a  society  where 
changes  are  far  more  revolutionary  than 
evolutionary. 

Kansas  colleges  in  1965  gained  students  at 
a  faster  clip  than  the  national  average.  This 
Is  our  human  capital — our  resources  for  the 
future.  Education  is  the  best  Investment  we 
can  make  to  achieve  a  high  rate  of  return 
on  this  capital.  You  can  compute  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  an  individual  by  a  rate  of  re- 
turn that  will  vary  from  4  to  6  percent  for 
the  high  school  graduate  to  10  to  15  percent 
for  the  person  with  a  college  education. 

By  treating  education  as  an  Investment  in 
human   capital    we   are   wagering   that   the 


process  of  education  enhances  the  productiv- 
ity of  the  Individual.  Increases  his  earning 
power  and  contributes  to  Improving  the 
State's  economy. 

This  is  especially  vital  for  Kansas,  which 
has  been  in  the  process  during  the  last  25 
years  of  switching  from  an  agrarian  economy 
to  one  where  nearly  70  percent  of  Its  people 
live  In  cities  or  urban  complexes  And  for 
those  who  grow  up  on  the  farm,  four  out  of 
every  five  now  must  seek  employment  In  the 
citle.s. 

This  transition  has  posed  a  communica- 
tion problem  between  educators,  whose  task 
It  IS  to  develop  our  human  capital,  and  the 
business  and  Industrial  leaders,  who  will  put 
the  largest  single  share  of  that  capital  to 
work. 

How  much  do  they  really  know  about  each 
others  needs?  The  businessman  looks  into 
the  future  and  sees  a  continuing  revolution 
In  technology  and  organization  for  which  otir 
schools  must  somehow  prepare  today's  chil- 
dren. The  educator,  on  his  side,  looks  ahead 
and  sees  huge  problems  of  staffing,  curric- 
ulum, financing  and  community  support, 
all  of  which  the  businessman  must  help  him 
solve  In  the  middle,  on  many  of  these 
questions,  are  local  school  boards  and  State 
legislators  who  must  decide  how  these  pro- 
grams must  be  financed  and  how  to  persuade 
the  community  to  accept  the  price  tag. 

The  solution  requires  a  mutual  desire  to 
explore  new  approaches  not  only  to  develop 
the  human  resources  of  Kansas,  but  to  pro- 
vide expanded  Job  opportunities  so  that  this 
talent  will  remain  in  the  State.  Kansas  de- 
velopment has  been  handicapped  by  the 
migration  of  some  of  its  best  talent  and  this 
trend  must  be  reversed. 

In  considering  a  nonconformist  approach 
u>  our  educational  policy  planning,  we  must 
not  confine  our  examination  to  vocatlona] 
aspects,  we  must  explore  new  philosophi- 
cal approaches  that  affect  the  heart  and 
mind.  In  a  computer  age  where  facts  are 
ground  out  electronically,  we  still  must  have 
ears  for  opinion.  Wisdom,  rather  than  tech- 
nological factors,  must  be  the  foundation 
for  Intelligent  decisionmaking. 

How  all  of  this  affects  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  and  the  educational 
study  could  be  discussed  for  hours.  The  ad- 
visory committee  devoted  much  time  since 
June  analyzing  all  facets  of  Kansas  educa- 
tion. There  was  unanimous  agreement  that 
constitutional  change  is  vital  if  Kansas  is 
to  progress. 

Now  is  the  time  for  Kansas  to  take  long 
strides — time  to  plan  for  the  future  of  edu- 
cation, time  to  reaffirm  its  determination  to 
play  a  vital  role  In  educational  leadership. 

Your  legislature  can  do  a  great  service  for 
future  generations  by  committing  Itself  to 
achieving  this  goal. 

A  new  course  of  action?  Yes,  but  a  course 
that  Is  mapped  out  not  merely  for  ihe  sake 
of  change,  but  a  course  designed  to  give 
education  In  Kansas  the  framework  and 
flexibility  to  meet  the  requirements  unprec- 
edented and  revolutionary  change  have  pro- 
duced and  will  produce  for  this  State. 

This  is  no  time  for  halfway  measures,  but 
a  time  for  bold,  decisive  steps  to  anticipate 
what  the  future  will  demand. 

In  summary,  at  a  vital  period  In  history. 
Edmund  Burke  had  this  advice: 

"The  public  Interest  requires  doing  today 
the  things  that  men  of  Intelligence  and 
goodwill  would  wish  6  or  10  years  hence,  had 
been  done  today." 

That  advice  of  Edmund  Burke  was  good  in 
an  era  where  they  looked  ahead  only  5  to  10 
years.  Today,  considering  a  century-old 
constitutional  article,  we  must  look  ahead 
20,  60,  80  years.  We  must  embrace  new 
ideas,  even  radical  ideas.  We  must  encour- 
age the  nonconformists  and  fight  against 
the  tyranny  of  conformity.  We  must  dispel 
the  fear  of  tomorrow's  unknowns.  We  must 
welcome  change,  but  be  farslghted  enough 
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to  Iwunx  aometlilitg  about  tbese  cb&ngea. 
TbOM  who  lac.  tHoae  who  Imitate  the  past, 
thOM  who  dlaregard  the  opportunities  that 
lie  ahead — will  become  victims  of  greater 
complexities,  of  frustrations,  of  social 
upheaval. 

Tou  as  legislators,  you  as  school  board 
members  and  administrators  have  dedicated 
younelves  to  serving  the  public  Interest. 
The  people  have  confidence  that  their  con- 
stitutional rights  In  the  field  of  education 
will  be  protected  by  your  Judgments,  judg- 
ments reached  after  study  and  deliberation 
and  not  influenced  by  the  manipulations  of 
hidden  persuaders,  who  would  curtail  our 
freedoms  In  the  guise  of  protecting  freedom. 

In  concliulon,  we  must  recognize  that  only 
an  enlightened  public  can  guide  Its  own  des- 
tiny. This  enlightenment  can  come  only 
from  those  eternally  vigilant  In  the  cultiva- 
tion, throiigh  education,  of  our  human  capi- 
tal, the  adults  who  need  more  education 
to  cope  with  change,  our  young  people  who 
need  better  education  to  protect  a  fre^  so- 
ciety of  the  future,  unborn  future  gen^- 
tlODs  who  must  adjust  to  societies  that  will 
dwell  not  only  on  the  earth  we  know,  but 
perhaps  In  outer  space  and  In  colonies  be- 
neath the  seas — and  even  new  earths  to  be 
found  In  our  exploration  of  the  universe. 

I  have  great  faith  that  you  will  meet  this 
challenge — to  convert  a  19th-century  model 
education  machine  Into  a  model  styled  to  the 
3lBt  century.  By  taking  a  freah  creative 
look  at  all  that  we  are  doing  we  can  incul- 
cate new  knowledge,  and  not  merely  repro- 
duce old  knowledge.  This  noble  endeavor 
must  have  a  harmony  of  outlook,  respect  and 
understanding  of  the  mutual  problems  of 
educators,  leglalators,  and  the  people.  This 
U  aaeenttal  because  the  continued  freedom 
of  this  Nation  Is  dependent  on  an  education 
system  that  trains  people  to  better  utilize 
that  greatest  Ood-glven  computer  of  all — 
the  human  brain. 

And  tonight,  I  want  to  congratulate  you 
on  all  that  you  have  already  done  for  edu- 
cation and  to  bid  you  Godspeed  in  meeting 
theae  magnificent  new  opportunities  to 
tsUor  education  to  a  nonconformist  era. 


FAREWELL  TO  STEAD  AIR  FORCE 
BASE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  some 
months  ago.  In  the  name  of  economy,  the 
Defense  Department  announced  the  clo- 
sure of  many  military  bases  throughout 
the  country  and  the  reduction  of  activi- 
ties at  many  others. 

Stead  Air  Force  Base,  just  a  few  miles 
from  Sparks  and  Reno,  Nev.,  was  one  of 
the  bases  named  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment announcement.  Members  of  the 
Nevada  consressional  delegation  and  of- 
ficials and  other  community  leaders  of 
the  cities  of  Sparks  and  Reno  opposed 
the  closure  on  the  basis  that  programs 
would  only  be  moved  to  new  bases  and 
that  the  deciBi«xi  was,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  false  economy  that  would  not  save  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

The  Defense  Department  remained 
adamant,  however,  and  the  elimination  of 
Stead  became  a  fact  accepted  by  citizens 
of  northern  Nevada. 

Rather  than  gnash  its  teeth  over  the 
lOM  of  a  |15-mlllloD-a-year  military  In- 
stallation, however,  the  dty  of  Sparks 
has  ondertaken  a  project  that  to  my 
knowledg*  1>  unique  In  America. 

The  dty  of  Sparks  will  host  a  "fare- 
well to  Btaad"  program  February  11  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Air  Force  men  and 
wtmen  who  have  been  associated  with 
the  community  and  to  honor  former  wing 


commanders  and  a  number  of  special  Air 
Force  guests. 

The  week-long  program  will  honor  the 
contributions  of  the  personnel  of  Stead 
Air  Force  Base  to  the  social,  community, 
and  economic  life  of  Sparks  and  will  end 
with  a  farewell  toast  to  Stead. 

Mr.  President,  the  attitude  of  the  city 
of  Sparks  should  serve  as  an  inspiration 
to  us  all  and  illustrate  the  very  best  qual- 
ities of  Americans  and  illustrates  the  very 
beet  cooperation  and  mutual  respect  be- 
tween the  civilian  and  military  com- 
monities. 

An  exceUent  editorial,  "A  Splendid 
Gesture,"  was  printed  in  the  January  10 
edition  of  the  Reno  Evening  Gazette.  It 
Illustrates  the  support  for  the  Stead  fare- 
well program. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A   Splendid   Gesture 

Reno's  neighbor  city.  Sparks,  Is  planning 
a  community  farewell  party  In  February  for 
Stead  Air  Force  Base  officers  and  airmen,  and 
this  affair  should  have  the  solid  endorsement 
of  all  Reno  residents  as  well. 

In  fact,  the  progressive  citizens  of  Sparks 
are  doing  something  that  did  not  occur  to 
Reno. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  base,  first 
as  Reno  Army  Air  Base  during  World  War  n, 
and  then  its  reactivation  under  the  Air 
Force,  the  base  has  been  a  part  of  this  metro- 
politan community  at  the  south  end  of 
Washoe  County.  There  never  was  any  of  the 
hostility  that  developed  In  some  other  com- 
munities between  civilian  and  military  ele- 
ments. 

The  officers  and  men  of  the  air  base  re- 
garded themselves  as  members  of  the  Reno- 
Sparks  community,  and  their  contributions 
to  civic  and  social  enterprises  were  many. 
Likewise,  residents  of  the  two  cities  accepted 
the  service  people  as  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. 

Closing  down  of  the  base  will  have  Its  ef- 
fect on  the  economy  of  Reno  and  Sparks, 
but  this  is  done  in  the  name  of  economy  In 
the  National  Government,  and  the  shutdown 
of  some  military  installations  and  the  cur- 
tailment of  other  military  operations  were 
ordered  on  a  nationwide  scale. 

While  Reno  and  Sparks  regret  the  closing 
of  Stead  Base,  they  also  are  grateful  for  the 
prosperity  It  has  brought  during  the  years 
c*  Its  active  life,  for  the  pleasant  associa- 
tions with  the  Army  flyers  In  the  days  of 
World  War  II  and  the  blue-clad  airmen  in 
more  recent  years. 

Sparks  Is  to  be  complimented  for  planning 
the  formal  farewell  to  Stead,  and  this  affair 
should  have  all  the  encouragement  and  as- 
sistance that  Reno  citizens  can  give  It. 


PROPOSED  4-YEAR  TERMS  FOR 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
warmly  support  the  proposal  to  extend 
the  terms  of  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress to  4  years,  concurrent  with  the 
term  of  the  President. 

TTje  present  2-year  term  is  too  short — 
too  antiquated — too  grave  a  handicap  to 
legislators  who  must  grapple  with  20th 
century  problems — fulfill  20th  century 
needs — amidst  20th  century  urgency  and 
complexity. 


It  is  said  that  "the  past  is  prelude  to 
the  future."  As  we  prepare  for  the  de- 
mands and  challenges  ahead,  we  can  look 
to  our  past  for  precedent  and  inspiration. 

The  Founding  Fathers  clearly  foresaw 
our  predicament,  and  prescribed  for  Its 
solution.  At  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. James  Madison  agreed  that  new 
Members — who  would  aJways  form  a 
large  proportion  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— ^must  have  suflBcient  time  in 
office  "to  acquire  that  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  States  in  general  without 
which  their  trust  could  not  be  usefully 
discharged."  He  believed  that  3  years 
would  be  the  minimum  time  necessary 
"for  Members  to  form  any  knowledge  of 
the  various  Interests  of  the  States  to 
which  they  do  not  belong." 

In  the  Federalist  Papers,  Madison  ob- 
served that  knowledge  of  public  affairs— 
particularly  of  affairs  beyond  the  legisla- 
tor's own  State — can  come  only  through 
actual  experience  in  office.  He  proposed 
as  a  general  rule  that  the  period  of  serv- 
ice "bear  some  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  practical  knowledge  requisite  to  the 
due  performance  of  the  service." 

None  of  us  can  doubt  the  added  sharp- 
ness of  this  truth  today.  The  practical 
knowledge  a  legislator  must  have  In  this 
day  and  age  is  far  greater,  far  more  com- 
plex, and  far  more  difficult  to  acquire 
than  the  knowledge  adequate  in  the  sim- 
ple past. 

Madison's  observation — that  "the  pub- 
lic affairs  of  the  Union  are  spread 
throughout  a  very  extensive  region  and 
are  extremely  diversified  by  the  local 
affairs  connected  with  them" — is  more 
relevant  today  than  it  ever  was  in  Madi- 
son's time.  This  age — the  age  of  science 
and  technology  and  the  information  ex- 
plosion— is  one  in  which  specialized 
knowledge  is  crucial  to  decisionmaking. 
Legislators  responsible  to  the  people  must 
have  that  knowledge  and  be  able  to  apply 
that  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people. 

The  requirements  for  our  profession 
have  been  upgraded  through  the  years— 
in  response  to  the  new  problems  and 
new  opportunities  rising  from  those 
years.  The  arguments  earlier  advanced 
in  favor  of  a  2-  or  3-year  term  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
been  strengthened  with  the  passing  of 
each  £ind  every  year.  The  arguments 
have  never  been  stronger  than  they  are 
for  a  4-year  term  today. 

The  lessons  of  our  constitutional  be- 
ginnings axe  relevant  in  a  second  respect. 

At  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
Hamilton  .shrewdly  observed  that  "Fre- 
quency of  elections  tended  to  make  the 
people  listless  to  them."  But  today  there 
are  probably  more  elections  occurring  at 
more  frequent  intervals  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  nation  on  earth.  The 
people  do  not  insist  on  this  great  flood- 
many  in  fact  find  it  wasteful,  confusing, 
or  irritating.  A  recent  Gallup  poll  con- 
firms that  a  substantial  majority  of 
Americans,  regardless  of  political  afSl- 
latlon,  favor  changing  the  terms  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  2  to  4  years.  The  people  are  al- 
ready what  we  must  become — sensible 
people.  They  want  Members  to  spend 
less  time  campaigning  for  reelection,  and 
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more  time  concentrating  upon  the  peo- 
ple's problems  and  meeting  the  people's 
needs. 

We  can  start  now.  The  time  is  now. 
The  2 -year  term  for  Members  of  the 
House  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  anachronism. 
It  should  be  abolished  for  reasons  the 
President  and  the  people  have  given  us — 
good,  strong,  sensible  reasons  that  are 
even  more  compelling  today  than  they 
were  175  years  ago. 


RESUMPTION    OF    BOMBING    OF 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in  all 
that  has  been  written  smd  said  since  the 
resumption  of  air  strikes  in  North  Viet- 
nam, no  explanation  has  been  more  logi- 
cal or  more  compelling  than  the  one  ad- 
vanced by  the  New  York  Journal 
American  of  February  1. 

In  a  strong  editorial,  that  paper  put 
into  words  what  we  all  know:  "The  de- 
cision to  resume  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  was  made,  to  a  very  high  de- 
gree, as  much  in  Hanoi  and  Pelping  as  it 
was  in  Washington." 

I  submit  that  in  the  light  of  a  complete 
lack  of  cooperative  response  from  the 
other  side.  President  Johnson  could  have 
made  no  other  decision. 

I  also  submit  that  the  record  is  open 
for  all  to  see,  and  I  think  the  Journal 
American  summed  it  up  very  well  when 
it  said : 

The  leaders  in  both  Communist  capitals 
are  aware  that  even  the  elightest  response 
on  their  part  to  President  Johnson's  prodi- 
gious peace  efforts  since  Christmas  could 
have  stayed  the  mighty  onslaught  of  power 
that  now  ranges  the  sklee  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  President  made  his  difficult  de- 
cision, as  the  editorial  declared,  because 
"no  such  response  was  forthcoming,  and 
indeed  no  sign  was  given  that  the  pre- 
meditated aggression  in  South  Vietnam 
had  abated  or  would  abate.  The  aggres- 
sors. In  short,  threw  down  the  challeng- 
ing gauntlet  to  the  United  States,  sworn 
to  defend  South  Vietnam's  freedom,  and 
this  Nation  had  no  option  but  to  pick 
it  up." 

This  editorial  adds  substantially  to 
what  the  world  knows.  I  believe  that  my 
colleagues  will  want  to  study  its  logic 
and  I  therefore  offer  it  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   BoMBEaia  Talk 

The  decision  to  resume  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  was  made,  to  a  very  high 
degree,  as  much  In  Hanoi  and  Pelping  as  it 
wa«  in  Washington.  The  leaders  in  both 
Conimunlst  capitals  are  aware  that  even  the 
uightest  response  on  their  part  to  President 
Johnson's  prodigious  peace  efforts  since 
Christmas  could  have  stayed  the  mighty  on- 
waught  of  power  that  now  ranges  the  skies 
of  North  Vietnam. 

But  no  such  response  was  forthcoming, 
and  indeed  no  sign  was  given  that  the  pre- 
meditated aggression  In  South  Vietnam  had 
ahated  or  would  abate.  The  aggressors,  in 
Short,  threw  down  the  challenging  gauntlet 
w  the  United  States,  sworn  to  defend  South 
Vietnam's  freedom  and  this  Nation  had  no 
option  but  to  pick  it  up. 

The  acceptance  of  this  challenge,  more- 
•^vr.  Is  motivated  by  more  than  the  Intransi- 


gence of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  Mao  Tse-tung. 
It  Is  motivated  by  history,  when  a  similar 
decision  was  faced  by  the  United  SUtes  in 
the  bitter  and  much  more  costly  Korean 
war.  During  that  conflict  there  came  a 
time  when  our  enemies  took  full  advantage 
of  a  sanctuary — north  of  the  Yalu  River — 
which  we  ourselves  had  proclaimed,  to  pur- 
sue their  aggressions  and  to  peril  great  num- 
bers of  American  troops. 

Indeed  It  Is  now  a  ftict  of  history  that 
the  Chinese  Red  Army  command  of  that 
day  later  admitted  that  it  would  never  have 
advanced  south  Into  Korea  if  it  had  not 
been  certain  that  its  bases  In  the  north 
would  remain  Immune  from  American  attack. 
These  bases  did  remain  immune,  and  the 
result  Is  known  to  history. 

NO    SANCTTTART    FOR    AGGRESSORS 

The  lesson  Is  clear.  There  can  be  no  sanc- 
tuary for  aggressors.  No  one  must  be  per- 
mitted to  conduct  such  operations  with 
such  Impunity  again.  Thus  the  wagers  of 
aggressive  war  in  North  Vietnam  must  know 
that  the  well-springs  of  their  policies  are 
as  much  a  target  as  the  strefims  they  produce. 

But  the  way  out  is  still  open  for  those 
who  have  brought  down  such  punishment  on 
their  heads.  The  Johnson  administration 
has,  for  example,  endorsed  the  proposal  by 
Pope  Paul  VI  for  arbitration  of  the  Vietnam 
problem  by  neutral  nations.  In  addition, 
the  United  States  has  called  for  a  full-scale 
United  Nations  Security  Council  debate  on 
the  matter.  We  seek,  in  short,  to  talk  and 
parlay  even  as  the  bombers  fly. 

But  It  takes  two  to  talk. 


SENATOR  RIBICOFF  ADDRESSES 
UNITED  JEWISH  APPEAL  IN  DAL- 
LAS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  people  of  Dallas  were  pleased  and 
privileged  to  play  host  recently  to  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. The  able  Senator  Ribicoff, 
former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  addressed  the  opening  ses- 
sion of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  South- 
Southwestern  regional  conference  at  Dal- 
las on  January  22,  1966,  and  gave  an 
informed  and  Inspiring  talk  on  the  out- 
standing efforts  of  the  U.S.  Jewish  com- 
munity In  supporting  philanthropic  ac- 
tivities. I  am  pleased  that  our  distin- 
guished colleague  visited  and  spoke  in 
my  home  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ac- 
count of  Senator  Ribicoff's  talk  appear- 
ing in  the  January  23. 1963,  Dallas  Morn- 
ing News,  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RmcoFF  Praises  Eftorts   or  Jews 

U.S.  Senator  Abraham  A.  RmicorF  praised 
supporters  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  here 
Saturday  night  for  keeping  faith  with  two 
great  traditions — "the  age-old  Jewish  tradi- 
tion of  caring  for  the  needy  and  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  voluntary  philanthropy." 

The  Connecticut  Democrat,  addressing  the 
opening  session  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal 
(UJA)  South -Southwest  regional  conference 
In  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  lauded  local  UJA 
organization  workers  for  recognizing  "the 
duty  to  allocate  funds  to  support  Jewish  cul- 
tural and  welfare  needs  on  a  national  and 
International  level 

"They  accept  the  voluntary  duty  of  shar- 
ing the  fruits  of  well-being  and  freedom  they 
have  found  In  this  blessed  land  with  their 
uprooted  and  destitute  brethren  In  all  parte 
of  the  world. 


"And  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  same  peo- 
ple who  participate  with  time,  effort,  and 
money  in  aiding  Jewish  philanthropies,  give 
in  equal  measure  to  the  philanthropies  of  the 
community  at  large." 

In  this  vein,  he  cited  Max  Fisher,  UJA  gen- 
eral chairman  and  president  of  the  E>etrolt, 
Mich..  United  Fund. 

Ribicoff  also  applauded  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility taken  on  by  UJA  supporters. 

"They  do  not  shrug  their  shoulders  at  the 
plight  of  the  less  fortunate  and  say.  'Let  the 
government  take  care  of  the  situation.' 
They  accept  a  personal  responsibility  to  help 
care  for  those  who  need  assistance. 

"And  In  every  town  and  city  throughout 
our  country,  the  local  Jewish  community 
doesn't  wait  for  some  governmental  bureau  to 
take  care  of  the  sick,  the  aged,  the  orphaned, 
or  the  distressed  people  among  them.  It  or- 
ganizes Its  own  systems  of  aid  to  meet  these 
problems. 

"And  It  is  supported  by  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  on  a  voluntary 
basis — the  basis  of  individual  conscience  and 
individual  acceptance  of  that  sacred  duty  to 
be  his  brother's  keeper  which  is  embodied  In 
Judaism." 

More  than  500  community  leaders  from  10 
States  are  attending  the  Dallas  conference 
which  win  make  plans  for  moblllElng  support 
in  the  South  and  Southwest  for  the  UJA'e 
1966  nationwide  drive  to  raise  $78,420,000. 
The  funds  will  go  to  Jewish  Unmigrants  in 
Israel  and  30  other  countries. 

Speaking  with  Rmicorr  at  the  first  session 
Saturday  night  was  UJA  General  Chairman 
Plsher  who  cited  the  group's  major  tasks  In 
1966  as: 

Moving  55.000  Jewish  Immigrants  and  refu- 
gees from  distressed  areas  of  Kurope,  North 
Africa,  and  Asia  to  Israel  "and  other  lands  of 
freedom." 

Make  up  the  loss  of  (17,600,000  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  end  of  German  reparations  lor 
aid  and  rehabilitation  programs  on  behalf  of 
the  surviving  victims  of  Nazi  persecution. 

Speed  absorption  of  382,000  Immigrants 
already  In  Israel. 

And  provide  Increased  aid  for  more  than 
400,000  indigent  Jews  In  various  Moslem 
countries  and  Europe. 

Principal  speaker  for  the  conference's 
closing  session  Sunday  noon  will  be  Michael 
Comay,  Israel's  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations.  Also  speaking  Sunday  will  be  Mrs. 
Jack  Karp  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  UJA  chair- 
man. 


STOP  MURDER  BY  MOTOR 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today 
in  New  York  City  the  American  Trial 
Lawyers  Association,  of  which  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  longstanding  member,  is 
launching  a  broad-scale  national  attack 
on  what  it  has  truthfully  named,  in  the 
title  of  a  brochure  already  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  Nation,  "Mur- 
der by  Motor." 

Members  of  the  American  Trial  Law- 
yers Association,  as  its  president,  Joseph 
Kelner,  says  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
white  paper  or  monograph,  have  "a  vast 
storehouse  of  knowledge  and  experience 
acquired  in  investigation,  preparation 
and  trial  of  Injury  and  death  cases  in 
the  courts  of  our  land."  In  Issue  after 
issue  of  the  bimonthly  publication.  Trial, 
the  association  has  expressed  concern 
for  the  problems  of  traffic  safety.  Re- 
cent issues  have  followed  the  hearings 
which  I  chaired  in  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee on  the  tire  safety  bill  by  Senator 
Nelson,  of  which  I  was  a  cosponsor. 
They  have  reported  on  the  hearings  by 
Senator  RiBicoFr,  which  were.,  resumed 
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this  week,  in  the  Gtovemment  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee.  The  organization, 
and  Itft  20,000  members,  has  a  long- 
standing Interest  in  auto  safety. 

The  16  pages  of  "Murder  by  Motor" 
discusses,  among  other  things,  what  it 
terms  "the  inadequate  Government 
role." 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovenunent  has  no  comprehensive 
plan  in  existence  or  in  contemplation 
to  cope  with  this  frightful  problem 
which  constitutes  a  major  economic 
threat  to  our  national  economy  and  an 
ever-present  hazard  to  the  life  and  limb 
of  our  people. 

I  am  most  hopeful  that  we  shall 
shortly  be  able  to  remedy  that  de- 
plorable situation.  I  hope  we  may  do 
it  through  the  bill  which  I  intend  to 
introduce  in  the  Senate  tomorrow,  and 
which  Congressman  J  axis  A.  Mackay 
intends  to  Introduce  in  the  House  on  the 
same  day.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  dis- 
cuss this  bill  in  detail  today,  but  it  will 
be  titled  the  National  Traffic  Safety  Act. 
and  it  will  provide  a  National  Traffic 
Safety  Agency  with  a  center  to  include 
accident,  engineering,  and  traffic  studies 
of  various  kinds  as  a  new  national  re- 
source for  an  operating  center  to  spear- 
head the  attack  on  miu-der  by  motor. 
It  wUl  aim  at  the  promotion  of  uni- 
formity among  the  various  States  In  a 
variety  of  traffic  matters  among  which 
there  Is  a  sad  lack  of  vmlformity  today. 
and  one  which  contributes  to  our  prob- 
lems. It  will  empower  the  specification 
of  s&fety  standards  and  certification  of 
vehicles  for  roadworthiness.  In  a  manner 
similar  to  that  bj  which  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  certifies  the  airworthi- 
ness of  planes  before  they  become  a 
regular  part  of  our  air  traffic.  In  short, 
it  will  be  a  new  and  Important  center  for 
study,  for  coordination,  for  Federal  focus 
In  the  light  which  we  all  must  join,  the 
crusade  against  public  apathy  toward 
traffic  fatalities. 

Throughout  the  Trial  Lawyers*  bro- 
chure there  is  discussion  of  the  four  main 
elements  which  contribute  to  highway 
accidents.  These  four  are  first,  the 
driver;  second,  the  automobile;  third, 
the  highway;  and  fourth  the  pedestrian. 
A  panel  of  3.000  lawyers  from  all  50 
States  baa  been  set  up  to  broadcast  and 
lecture  on  thrae  queatlons,  which  the  as- 
sociation believes  will  be  "one  of  the  most 
ambitious  and.  hopefully,  effective  pro- 
grams designed  to  focus  public  attention 
upon  this  monstrous  problem." 

But  the  "Stop  Murder  by  Motor"  cam- 
paign being  launched  today  has  more 
than  an  Incidental  tie  to  the  Mackay- 
Hartke  bill.  The  white  paper  not  only 
presents  the  alarming  and  challenging 
facts  of  our  highway  carnage.  Some  of 
them  are  most  striking,  such  as  that 
while  our  military  battle  deaths  from 
1775  through  1964  totaled  605,000.  our 
motor  vehicle  deaths  from  1900  through 
1964  came  to  1,510,000.  But  it  also  pre- 
sents a  number  of  specific  recommenda- 
tions. 

Among  these  are  recommendations  for 
Federal  and  State  laws  to  require  tire 
safety  standards  and  uniform  labeling  to 
dispel  the  confusion  we  have  seen  in  the 
testimony  an  the  Nelson  bill.    There  is 


also    this   specific   reconunendation   on 
page  15: 

Congresa  shovUd  enact  a  National  Highway 
Safety  Act  providing  for  a  National  Director 
of  Highway  Safety  with  authority,  personnel, 
and  funds  to  act  effectively. 

As  one  who  has  long  had  a  deep  Inter- 
est in  auto  safety  and  as  the  sponsor  both 
of  several  bills  now  pending  and  of  the 
Mackay-Hartke  bill  to  be  introduced  to- 
morrow it  is  a  double  pleasure  to  note 
the  efforts  of  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association,  which  are  being  launched 
today  in  its  national  campaign.  It  is  a 
double  pleasure  because  I  am  myself  a 
member  of  the  organization,  the  only 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  on  the  rolls 
of  the  Washington  chapter.  I  hope  its 
campaign  will  awaken  the  public  con- 
science and  Jolt  the  public  lethargry 
which  has  so  much  handicapped  our  ef- 
forts. I  hope  it  will  help  to  pave  the  way 
for  not  only  acceptance  of  but  demand 
for  a  rmtlonal  attack  on  the  problem 
such  as  the  Mackay-Hartke  bill  will  pro- 
vide. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Post  of 
yesterday  took  editorial  note  of  the  trial 
lawyers'  efforts,  at  the  same  time  noting 
Congressman  Mackay  s  announced  in- 
tention. I  might  add  that  although  the 
Congressman's  careful  and  prolonged 
work  had  already  resulted  in  a  prelimi- 
nary draft  before  our  collaboration,  the 
bill  which  we  shall  introduce  is  the  re- 
sult of  active  cooperation  between  Mr. 
Mackay  and  myself  and  between  our 
staffs.  I  hope  that  when  it  is  introduced 
there  will  be  not  only  cosponsors  in  the 
House  who  are  already  prepared  to  join 
Mr.  Mackay.  but  others  who  will  wish  to 
join  me  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  the  editorial  of 
the  Washington  Post  "Question  of  Sur- 
vival," may  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  also  ask  that  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Highway  Death  E>robe  Needed," 
which  appeared  In  the  Franklin,  Ind., 
Evening  Star  recently,  may  also  appear. 
Finally,  as  a  further  contribution  of  sig- 
nificance to  discussion  of  the  traffic 
safety  problem  in  general  and  to  the 
background  for  the  Hartke-Mackay  bill, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  "Stop  Murder  by  Motor,"  single  copies 
of  which  may  be  secured  in  its  original 
format  from  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post  Feb.  1,  1966) 
QtJESTioN  or  SrnvrvAL 

President  Johnson's  call  for  national  high- 
way safety  legislation  In  the  present  session 
of  Congress  is  being  widely  echoed.  Con- 
greoaman  James  A.  Mackat  Is  about  to  Intro- 
duce a  bin  that  would  set  up  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  with  broad  powers  of 
research  and  testing  and  a  mandate  to  se«k 
"a  more  uniform  traffic  environment."  The 
American  Trial  Lawyers'  Association  Is  spon- 
soring a  more  sweeping  Federal  effort  In  the 
safety  fleld.  It  would  have  Congress  pro- 
vide minimum  standards  for  automotive  de- 
sign and  seek  uniformity  In  the  licensing  of 
drivers. 

Tbe  magnitude  of  the  problem  Is  Illus- 
trated by  the  trial  lawyers'  estimate  that 
the  human  slaughter  resulting  from  motor 


accidents  will  reach  a  total  of  100,000  a  yetr 
by  1975  If  nothing  Is  done  to  arrest  the  pro. 
ent  trend*.  It  was  nearly  half  that  flgun 
last  year.  In  addition,  some  3  mUllon  per. 
sons  were  Injured  and  $8  billion  worth  ot 
property  was  destroyed.  It  Is  truly  a  shock- 
ing price  to  pay  for  our  mobility — a  price 
that  could  at  leaat  be  greatly  reduced  by 
safety  devices,  rational  driving  habits  and  a 
banishment  of  alcohol  from  the  highways. 

A  report  Issued  by  the  trial  lawyers'  esti- 
mates that  shoxUder  harnesses,  automobile 
doors  that  will  not  open  In  a  crash  and  col- 
lapsible steering  p>ost8  can  virtually  elim- 
inate fatalities  In  accidents  occurring  at  less 
than  35  miles  an  hour.  And  this,  the  report 
asserts,  would  Include  87  percent  of  all  motor 
accidents.  We  surmise  that  this  optimism  Is 
overdrawn,  but  It  Is  clear  that  much  can  be 
done  by  making  cars  safer,  by  requiring  peri- 
odic exaunlnatlons  of  both  cars  and  driven, 
by  greater  use  of  driver  schools  and  the  con- 
struction of  better  highways. 

We  think  the  time  has  come  for  Congress 
to  take  a  hand  In  thU  campaign  against 
slaughter  on  the  highways.  If  construction 
standards  are  to  be  prescribed,  they  must 
necessarily  be  nationwide.  Much  could 
also  be  done  to  make  driver  requirements 
and  rules  of  the  road  uniform.  The  close 
relationship  of  these  remedial  measures  to 
human  sui-vlval  should  give  the  proposed 
legislation  a  high  priority. 

(Prom  the  Franklin   (Ind.)   Evening  Star] 
Highway  Death  Pbobk  Needed 

By  any  test  of  sanity,  the  top  priority  items 
on  the  agenda  of  the  reconvening  Congress, 
after  national  defense,  should  be  an  Investi- 
gation Into  the  carnage  on  our  highways. 

This  Is.  In  fact,  a  matter  of  national  de- 
fense Eigalnst  an  Internal  enemy  which — 

Killed  more  Americans  (1,780)  In  the  10- 
day  span  that  Included  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  than  have  been  lost  In  all  the  years 
of  our  engagement  In  Vietnam. 

Claimed  730  lives  over  the  Christmas  week- 
end alone,  a  record  for  any  holiday  of  any 
duration. 

Set  a  new  hlghwater  mark  of  47,000  deaths 
In  the  1  year  of  1965,  13,000  more  than  the 
battlefield  total  In  the  3  years  of  the  Korean 
war. 

One  Congressman.  Indeed,  has  "blood  In  bli 
eye"  concerning  this  subject. 

"No  death  on  the  battlefields  Is  more  ago- 
nizing than  the  death  of  a  loved  one  on  the 
highway,"  said  Representative  James  A.  Mac- 
kat, of  Georgia,  the  other  day  as  he  an- 
nounced that  he  plans  to  Introduce  a  bill  to 
create  a  National  Traffic  Administration. 

We  have  a  Federal  Aviation  Agency  which 
employs  47,000  persona  to  handle  the  Job  of 
regulating  traffic  on  the  Nation's  airways,  be 
noted,  yet  "only  12  percent  of  the  American 
p>opulatlon  flies  each  year  and  only  40  per- 
cent has  ever  been  In  an  airplane." 

Mackat 's  projected  administration  would 
be  a  superagency  designed  to  provide  leader- 
ship for  and  coordinate  the  activities  of  18 
existing  Federal  agencies  and  some  45  pri- 
vate groups  Involved  In  traffic  safety. 

He  also  proposes  a  national  testing  center 
to  establish  standards  on  such  Items  of  auto 
equipment  as  tires,  lights,  brakes,  and  horse- 
power. 

Not  many  things  are  more  urgent  than  the 
wiping  out  of  a  population  the  size  of  New- 
port, R.I.  every  12  months. 

Stop  Murder   by   Motor 
(A  study  of  slaughter  on  the  highway  and 
what  you  can  do  about  it,  published  M 
a   public   service    by   the   American  Trtsl 
Lawyers  Association) 

foreword 
(By  Joseph  Kelner,  president,  American  Trial 
Lawyers  Association) 
Slaughter  on  the  highway— a  growing  and 
seemingly  Insoluble  problem — has  promptea 


the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association  to 
approach  this  problem  as  a  challenge  which 
must  be  met.  As  trial  lawyers,  we  have  a 
vast  storehouse  of  knowledge  and  exp>erlence 
acquired  In  Investigation,  preparation  and 
trial  of  Injury  and  death  cases  In  the  courts 
of  cur  land. 

This  monograph  study  of  highway  acci- 
dents has  been  prepared  and  distributed  as 
a  public  service  by  the  American  Trial 
Lawyers  Association  to  aid  the  public  In  the 
prevention  of  such  tragedies. 

Highway  accidents  have  many  facets  and 
causes  requiring  many  new  approaches  to 
obtain  control  of  the  problem.  We  propose 
to  teach  our  people  why  and  how  they  are 
being  killed  and  Injured.  We  are  commenc- 
ing this  nationwide  project  with  task  forces 
of  2,000  lawyers  who  will  endeavor  to  teach 
the  public  what  specific  mistakes  they  are 
making  in  their  driving  practices  and  In 
their  habits  as  pedestrians;  and  we  shall 
call  attention  to  specific  defects  and  deficien- 
cies in  design  and  maintenance  of  automo- 
biles and  highways  to  achieve  one  objective — 
to  stop  the  horrors  of  murder  by  motor. 

It  Is  our  fervent  hope  that  all  publicity 
media  will  cooperate  with  us  to  spread  the 
word  that  slaughter  on  the  highway  must 
stop  and  can  be  stopped.  We  are  confident 
that  the  press,  radio  and  television  Industries 
will  Join  our  task  forces  to  achieve  this  Im- 
portant objective. 

This  monograph  Is  being  distributed  to  the 
press,  to  radio  and  television  stations,  to  law 
enforcement  agencies,  to  Congress  and  State 
legislatures,  and  to  many  others  In  a  position 
to  translate  this  Information  Into  benefits 
for  our  people.  The  problem  of  highway 
accidents  has  assumed  such  gigantic  propor- 
tions In  the  fearful  loss  of  life,  limb  and 
billions  of  dollars  that  we  must  Inevitably 
move  toward  new  approaches  and  concepts  In 
our  thinking  to  master  the  problem. 

With  advances  In  the  sciences,  with  the 
advent  of  superhuman  computers,  and  with 
each  fresh  conquest  In  the  study  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  It  Is  reasonable  to  pose  these 
rhetorical  questions:  Where  are  we  going 
with  this  problem?  What  scientific  advances 
shall  be  employed  to  master  the  problem? 
Shall  we  probe  Into  the  mental  capacities, 
attitudes  and  temperaments  of  drivers  In 
order  to  screen  off  our  highways  the  hot- 
rodder,  the  tempestuous,  the  rash  and  reck- 
less Individuals  whose  problems  and  frustra- 
tions In  life  supersede  their  discretion  and 
judgment  with  the  Inevitable  Increase  In  the 
rate  of— murder  by  motor? 

It  Is  a  fact  of  life  that  all  segments  of  our 
society  are  apathetic  In  dealing  with  this 
frightful  problem.  The  average  citizen,  his 
local  and  State  governments,  are  accepting 
It  as  a  way  of  life.  All  of  us  can  and  must  do 
more  to  find  solutions. 

Scientists,  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  law 
enforcement  agencies,  lawyers,  judges,  legis- 
lators, the  Insurance  Industry,  auto  manu- 
facturers, the  advertising  Industry,  and  all 
publicity  media:  all  have  much  to  con- 
tribute.   All  must  answer  for  their  apathy. 

And  above  all,  the  Federal  Government: 
What  plan  has  it  developed — with  Its  vast 
resources  for  research  and  with  Its  powers 
of  legislation— to  deal  with  this  vital  prob- 
lem? It  Is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  no  plan  and  has  ac- 
complished little  In  coping  with  highway 
slaughter. 

And  so  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  As- 
•oclatlon  asks:  Will  you  join  with  us  to  help 
stop  murder  by  motor? 

rm     BACKGROtTND      OT      HIGHWAT       ACCIDENTB; 
SOME    rACTS    AND    FIGURES 

Cold  statistics  are  swept  under  our  na- 
Uonal  rug:  the  public  has  become  jaded  and 
inunune  to  highway  carnage.  To  the  aver- 
age motorist  the  prospect  of  accident,  Injury 
»  death  does  not  apply  to  him.  It  applies  to 
we  other  fellow.  The  average  motorist  is  in 
lavor  of  a  crackdown  as  long  as  It  does  not 
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Involve  hlm.  Each  week  of  the  year,  on  an 
average,  approximately  1.000  persons  are 
killed  and  un  additional  34,000  are  Injured. 
Motor  vehicle  statistics  for  tbe  year  1964 
reveal  that  there  were  47,700  deaths  and 
1,700,000  disabling  Injuries;  tbe  direct  cost 
of  accidents  on  the  highway  exceeded  $8 
billion.  In  1964  one  driver  out  of  every  five 
was  Involved  In  an  automobUe  accident. 
From  1900  through  1964  motor  vehicle  deaths 
In  the  United  States  totalled  1.610,000.  U.S. 
military  battle  deaths  In  wars  from  1775 
through  1964  totalled  605,000. 

The  number  of  Injured  persons  In  reported 
highway  accidents  In  1964,  1.7  million.  Is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  total  number  of  hos- 
pital beds  in  the  United  States.  The  total 
direct  cost  of  the  motor  vehicle  accidents  In 
1964,  $8.3  billion  Is  the  same  as  the  year's 
total  outlay  for  highway  construction  and 
Improvements.  The  true  number  of  un- 
known additional  unreported  accidents  and 
injury  victims  Is  enormous. 

Additional  billions  of  dollars  In  Indirect 
losses  In  wages,  production,  and  other  eco- 
nomic displacements  are  Incalcuable  but 
enormous.  It  Is  predicted  that  with  each 
succeeding  year,  with  more  cars  and  drivers, 
the  losses  will  mushroom.  During  the  first 
half  of  your  life  you  are  more  likely  to  die 
In  an  automobile  accident  than  from  any 
other  cause.  Over  your  lifespan  as  a  whole, 
only  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  a  stroke  are 
more  frequent  killers  than  automobiles. 
While  millions  of  dollars  are  spent  on  cancer 
and  heart  research,  we  give  only  slight  at- 
tention to  death  and  destruction  on  our 
highways. 

THE  INADEQUATE  OOVEENMXNT  ROUC 

U.S.  Senator  Abraham  Rmicorr  has  stated : 

"We  spend  more  than  $1  billion  to  assure 
the  safety  of  three  men  who  will  occupy  a 
space  cap>sule  that  goes  to  the  moon.  This  Is 
as  It  should  be.  Their  safety  Is  of  prime  Im- 
portance. But  one  wonders  about  a  nation 
that  Is  wllUng  to  expend  $1  billion  to  get 
three  men  to  the  moon  but  is  seemingly  un- 
willing to  expend  even  one  one-hundredth  of 
that  amount  to  protect  Its  190  million  citi- 
zens from  death  or  injury  on  our  roads  and 
streets. 

It  Is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  comprehensive  plan  In 
existence  or  In  contemplation  to  cope  with 
this  frightful  problem  which  constitutes  a 
major  economic  threat  to  otir  national  econ- 
omy and  an  ever-present  hazard  to  the  life 
and  limb  of  our  {jcople. 

The  projections  for  highway  deaths  10 
years  hence.  In  1975,  Indicate  100,000  Ameri- 
cans will  die  annually  on  our  highways  with 
untold  millions  being  maimed  each  year.  We 
are  headed  for  this  frightful  carnage  unless 
we  can  attack  the  problem  successfully  on  a 
broad  front. 

The  time  Is  now  to  attack  the  problem  from 
many  directions,  to  gain  control  now  for  now 
and  the  future. 

The  causes  are  many  and  require  many  new 
approaches  and  solutions. 

We  are  appalled  when  a  group  of  apathetic 
citizens  stand  Idly  by  while  a  girl  is  mur- 
dered. But  our  apathy  over  the  dally  death 
and  destruction  on  our  highways  Is  more 
appalling. 

If  we  can  prevent  one  child  from  being 
killed  or  one  adult  from  being  crippled,  our 
efforts  wUl  not  have  been  In  vain. 

CAUSES  or  ACCIDENTS 

All  highway  accidents  are  caused  by  defi- 
ciencies of  (1)  the  driver,  (2)  the  car,  (3) 
the  highway,  or  (4)  the  pedestrian.  Inade- 
quate laws  and  Inadequate  enforcement  of 
laws  contribute  to  the  accident  rate. 
The  driver 

Improper  driving  of  one  kind  or  another 
contributes  to  most  accidents.  Among  tbe 
leading  driver  faults  are  the  following:  (1) 
Tallgatlng,  (2)  drinking,  (3)  failure  to  yield 
tbe  rlgbt-of-way,   (4)    driving  too  fast  for 


conditions,  and  (5)  driving  to  tbe  left  of  tbe 
center  line. 

Tbe  drlnltlng  driver,  tbe  young,  and  the 
aged  have  a  higher  proportion  of  accidents 
than  other  groups.  Careful  analysis,  bow- 
ever,  shows  that  most  traffic  accidents  bap- 
pen  to  respectable,  normal  people  driving  In 
a  normal  way  on  normal  roads  In  all  kinds 
and  makes  of  cars.  It  Is  usually  the  respon- 
sible, upstanding  citizen,  tbe  decent  driver 
who  makes  the  error  In  Judgment  or  c^>era- 
tlon  resulting  In  Injury  and  death. 

In  fatal  accidents,  most  of  the  Involved 
drivers  are  good  drivers.  Seven  out  of  ten 
have  had  no  serious  prior  violations;  8  out 
of  10  had  no  record  of  previous  accidents; 
4  out  of  5  were  obeying  the  speed  laws.  Of 
the  10  million  accidents  In  the  United  States 
annually  involving  17  million  vehicles,  6  per- 
cent of  the  drivers  were  habitual  offenders 
and  caused  15  percent  of  the  accidents;  3 
percent  of  the  drivers  were  experts  and  had 
no  percent  of  suscldents;  however,  over  90 
percent  of  the  drivers  were  average  good 
drivers  and  they  had  85  percent  of  the  acci- 
dents. It  Is  the  failure  of  the  driver  to 
understand  and  practice  good  driving  habits 
and  suitable  judgment  that  leads  to  most  of 
the  serious  or  fatal  accidents.  Four-fifths 
of  all  accidents  occur  at  speeds  below  50 
m.p.h.  The  good  driver  puts  too  much 
faith  In  the  protective  power  of  traffic  regu- 
lations. He  feels  that  If  he  obeys  the  traffic 
regulations  he  Is  safe.  The  expert  never 
makes  this  mistake  but  engages  in  defensive 
driving.  He  anticipates  dangers  and  Inade- 
quacies of  other  drivers  and  acts  defensively 
to  avoid  an  accident  before  It  happens. 
Driver  education  should  be  aimed  not  only  at 
how  to  handle  the  vehicle,  which  Involves 
the  hand  and  foot  manipulation  of  the  steer- 
ing, braking  controls,  etc.,  but  must  also 
cover  the  rules  of  the  road,  what  to  do  and 
also  when  to  do  It.  Too  many  drivers  are 
not  alive  because  the  other  driver  failed  to 
observe  the  rules  of  the  road.  In  defensive 
driving  the  driver  must  learn  what  hazards 
to  look  for.  to  recognize  dangerous  driving 
patterns  of  others  and  when  to  make  and 
when  not  to  make  certain  moves. 

Over  70  percent  of  all  accidents  occur 
under  conditions  of  safe  roads  In  clear,  dry 
weather,  on  straight  roads,  In  moderate  traf- 
fic. The  logical  Inference  Is  that  the  average 
good  driver  does  not  use  adequate  anticipa- 
tion or  perception  and  It  leads  him  to  make 
the  wrong  decision  at  critical  moments. 

We  continue  to  cling  to  the  false  concept 
that  accidents  happen  only  to  a  small  group 
of  people  who  are  "accident  prone."  Most 
drivers  feel  that  safety  campaigns  are  for 
the  average  driver,  while  they  themselves  are 
above  average.  They  resent  and  are  Indiffer- 
ent to  the  suggestion  that  they  do  not  drive 
safely. 

Tailgating 
The  most  common  cause  of  highway  acci- 
dents Is  tallgatlng,  that  Is,  following  too 
closely  to  the  car  ahead.  Drivers  should  be 
educated  to  the  time  and  distance  factors  re- 
quired to  stop  a  vehicle. 

There  are  three  factors  which  determine 
a  car's  total  stopping  distance :  ( 1 )  percep- 
tion time;  (2)  reaction  time;  and  (3)  brak- 
ing distance. 

A  motor  vehicle  moves,  In  feet  per  second, 
at  l>/2  times  its  8]>eed.  Tbe  following  table 
will  Illustrate: 

Car  mom 
Speed  of  car  (miles  per  hour):  (feet  per  ueond) 

lOXlH 15 

20Xm 80 

30xm _ 46 

40Xm 60 

60X1H 78 

flOXlVi » 

Perception  time  is  the  time  required  for 
a  driver  to  see,  perceive  or  reallxe  that  dan- 
ger exists.  This  time  may  be  as  fast  as  three- 
fourths  of  a  second;  err,  a  driver  may  never 
perceive  danger.    Having  perceived  danger,  a 
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drlTw  mtut  react  by  nmoring  W«  foot  from 
Um  gaa  pedkl  and  applying  the  brakes. 

Avvags  rsactlon  time  la  three- fourtlu  of 
a  Mcond.  Braklnc  distance  Is  the  distance 
the  car  travels  after  the  brake  Is  applied. 
The  following  Uble  wUl  Illustrate  the  ap- 
proztmate  toUI  stopping  distances,  after 
danger  has  been  perceived.  Perception  time 
has  been  omltt«d  since  It  varies  greatly 
among  different  drivers. 


Speed 
(miles  per  hour) 

RaactloD 
time 
(feet) 

Vehicle 
braklnK 
distance 

(teet) 

Total 
stopping 
distance 

15 — 

17 
33 
38 
33 
3» 
44 
50 
56 
U 

77 

14 

25 

89 

55 

78 

105 

13« 

188 

230 

SCO 

180 

4S6 

31 

ao    

47 

35  

87 

M 

68 

u 

117 

40 

48  

149 

186 

50             

243 

58 

291 

00 

ie6 

AS     

452 

70 

532 

Thus,  a  car  traveling  flO  miles  per  hour 
require*  more  than  the  length  of  a  football 
flald  (896  feet)  to  stop  after  danger  la  per- 
ceived. Delayed  perception  or  recognition  of 
danger  increases  this  distance. 

Traffic  experts  advise  drivers  to  stay  at  least 
1  car  length  behind  the  car  ahead  for  each  10 
mile*  per  hour  of  speed.  But  any  observer 
f^n  aee  bumper-to-bumper  tralBc  at  high 
BDMd  on  our  highways.  This  Is  an  Invitation 
to  sudden  danger  and  reflects  a  lack  of 
awareness  of  the  ipeclflc  factors  and  hazards 
Involved.  A  sudden  Impact  to  a  vehicle  mov- 
ing 30  miles  per  hour  will  toes  the  driver  and 
passengers  like  bullets  against  the  interior 
metal  and  glass  of  the  car,  with  frightful  In- 
juries or  death  resulting. 

As  our  highways  become  more  crowded, 
the  r«*r  end  collisions  become  more  frequent 
due  to  tallgatlng.  This,  the  moat  common 
type  of  highway  collision,  can  be  avoided 
only  by  educating  drivers  to  keep  a  safe  and 
proper  distance  away  from  the  car  ahead. 

Legally,  the  rear  car  Invariably  Is  held  re- 
sponsible In  a  rear  end  collision  becauae  it 
la  th«  duty  of  the  rear  driver  to  keep  his  car 
a  safe  distance  from  the  car  ahead  and  under 
proper  control  to  avoid  striking  the  car 
ahead  In  the  event  It  must  stop  In  traffic,  or 
for  a  stoplight,  for  a  stop  sign,  or  to  avoid 
striking  a  pedestrian  or  darting  child. 

The  rear  driver  In  a  rear  end  collision  must 
be  held  to  the  principles  of  safe  and  proper 
driving  by  strict  enforcement  of  traffic  regu- 
lation penalties  and  flnanclal  resiMnalblUty 
for  the  damage  he  causes  for  violating  pru- 
dent rule*  of  driving  by  tallgatlng. 

Law  enforcement  officers  should  Issue  aum- 
monse*  liberally  to  those  who  tailgate — as  a 
preventive  measure. 

Our  present-day  automobiles  are  not  bxillt 
to  withstand  crashes  with  a  stone  wall  or 
other  Immovable  objects  at  speeds  over  26 
miles  per  botir.  At  such  a  speed  or  greater, 
the  rigid  front  bumper,  the  hood,  motor  and 
..^at^f.  ^inx  collapse  like  an  accordion,  usual- 
ly with  fatal  results  to  the  driver  and  pas- 
sengers who  are  projected  forward  Into  the 
steering  post,  dashboard,  and  glass  wind- 
shield. 

Liceruing  deficiencies 

lAr^^^'^t  of  drivers  varies  remarkably 
from  State  to  SUte.  In  most  States  drivers' 
Uoenses  are  renewed  automatically  upon  the 
payment  of  the  renewal  fee.  Once  a  driver 
ot>talT'T  a  license,  he  can  usually  drive  for  a 
tlfetl0M  with  Uttle  Interference.  Injury, 
rlHeese.  or  mental  deterioration  may  befall 
him,  Vrt  onlese  his  disability  is  discovered. 
Qsnally  by  a  serlouk  accident,  he's  free  to  con- 
tlntM  drlvlag.  Driver  licensing  is  a  source 
of  revenue  rather  than  a  safety  control  in 
Then  ahoold  be  a  discontinu- 


ance of  license  renewal  by  mail.  At  present, 
in  most  States,  drivers  continue  to  drive  for 
decades  without  any  controls  or  periodic 
checkups  to  determine  whether  their  eye- 
alght  or  health  may  have  deteriorated  to  an 
extent  which  makes  them  a  hazard  to  them- 
aelves  and  others  on  the  highway. 

Drivers'  renewal  applications  in  a  few 
Statee  require  that  they  certify  that  they 
have  suffered  no  serious  illness  or  injury 
since  their  last  renewal  of  license.  The  ap- 
plicant may  falsify  his  application  without 
penalty,  for  the  application  usually  need  not 
be  a  sworn  statement  or  affidavit. 

Pennsylvania  is  the  only  State  which  re- 
quires a  physical  examination  as  a  part  of 
the  licensing  process.  In  Pennsylvania.  1.1 
percent  of  the  first  200.000  applicants  were 
rejected.  Applying  these  figures  nationally, 
it  would  appear  that  1,500.000  of  the  Na- 
tion's 90  million  licensed  drivers  are  a  men- 
ace to  themselves  and  others  on  the  highway 
because  of  physical  disabilities,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  mental  or  nervous  disorders  which  are 
not  even  checked.  Drivers  should  be  denied 
a  driver's  license  for  major  physical  defects 
such  as  poor  vision,  alcoholism,  severe  heart 
trouble,  very  high  blood  pressure,  nervous 
or  psychiatric  disorders,  uncontrolled  epi- 
lepsy, diabetes,  or  other  conditions  that  cause 
fits,  seizures,  or  blackouts. 

Persons  over  95  have  an  accident  rate  twice 
as  high  as  the  average  driver.  Teenagers 
have  a  high  accident  rate  because  many  of 
them  lack  mature  Judgment,  foresight,  and 
attitude.  A  driver's  license  la  a  social  status 
symbol  and  parents  yield  to  pressure  to  let 
their  youngster  drive  early.  Their  attitude 
is:  after  all,  other  kids  are  doing  it  and  my 
Johnny  is  really  quite  responsible  and  not  at 
all  like  other  teenagers. 

North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  few  States 
which  apply  minimum  controls  on  licenses 
and  license  renewals.  When  a  driver's 
license  is  renewed,  he  must  take  a  vision 
and  law  tests,  and  at  the  examiner's  discre- 
tion, a  driving  test. 

In  Kansas  an  official  was  shocked  to  learn 
that  10  percent  of  the  persons  who  received 
State  ald-to-the-blind  payments  still  were 
licensed  to  drive.  In  Louisiana,  Wyoming, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York  there 
are  no  laws  prohibiting  the  Issuing  of 
licenses  to  drug  addicts  or  persons  suffering 
from  mental  Illness.  Maine  determines  the 
physical  condition  of  older  drivers  through 
examination.  In  Montana  a  driver's  license 
can  be  obtained  by  a  youngster  15  years  of 
age,  but  under  special  circumstances  he  can 
get  a  restricted  driver's  license  at  the  age  of 
13.  Many  States  grant  licenses  to  children 
14  years  of  age.  A  person  licensed  to  drive 
in  one  State,  is  in  fact,  licensed  to  drive  In 
all  States.  State  lines  do  not  Inhibit  inva- 
sions by  drivers  who  might  not  qualify  to 
drive  In  a  particular  State. 

Political  considerations 
In  some  States,  particularly  in  warm  cli- 
mates, the  fjercentage  of  aged  drivers  is  ex- 
traordinary. Political  considerations  In- 
variably constitute  a  potent  factor  in  de- 
feating legislative  efforts  to  adopt  systems 
of  periodic  visual  tests  and  physical  exami- 
nations for  aging  drivers. 

License  reiKtcation 

License  revocation  should  be  used  to 
educate  violators  and  to  remove  licenses  of 
unqualified  drivers.  The  point  system  is  rec- 
ommended as  a  method  for  license  revoca- 
tion. This  system  applies  a  value  for  each 
type  of  violation  and  accident  det>endlng  up- 
on the  severity  of  the  violation  and  accident. 
Recent  studies  have  Indicated  that  the 
point  system  has  helped  to  reduce  accidents. 

The  driver's  right  to  operate  may  be  sus- 
pended, revoked,  restricted,  conditioned,  or 
affected  dependent  upon  the  points  and 
schedule  established  for  conviction  of  each 
of  the  various  traffic  violations.  The  basic 
premise  of  the  point  system  Is  that  anyone 


who  violates  enough  traffic  laws,  or  who 
violates  traffic  laws  of  sufficient  severity  is 
automatically  unfit  to  drive. 

When  a  driver  beconxes  Involved  In  traf. 
flc  violations,  be  Is  free  to  seek  a  license 
in  another  State. 

An  unprincipled  driver  may  obtain  a  li- 
cense In  one  or  more  additional  States  by 
acquiring  a  license  In  a  second  State  while 
he  Is  on  the  verge  of  losing  his  home  State 
license,  and  thereby  get  a  fresh  start  in  the 
second  State.  John  Jones  may  have  his  li- 
cense revoked  with  100  State  Street  as  the 
home  address.  He  then  moves  to  200  Smith 
Avenue  and  has  the  license  Issued  under  the 
name  of  John  Peter  Jones. 

There  should  be  mandatory  revocation  of 
drivers'  licenses  for  certain  violations; 
namely,  manslaughter  or  negligent  homicide 
with  a  motor  vehicle;  driving  while  under 
the  Influence  of  liquor  or  narcotics,  using 
a  motor  vehicle  In  the  commission  of  a 
felony,  hit  and  run  accidents  resulting  in 
death  or  Injury  to  another,  perjury  relating 
to  the  ownership  or  operation  of  motor 
vehicles,  or  repeated  charges  of  recltless 
driving.  Those  who  do  not  have  the  physical 
or  mental  ability  for  driving  must  be  pre- 
vented from  doing  so.  The  public  should  be 
protected  from  those  who  continue  to  drive 
unsafely  even  after  action  by  the  courts. 

Licensing  and  license  revocation  is  the 
most  {XJtent  weapon  we  have  in  the  war 
against  death  and  Injury  on  the  highways. 
Nothing  detriballzes  a  man  as  much  as 
the  loss  of  his  driver's  license.  Loss  of  a 
driver's  license  Is  a  serious  and  effective 
penalty.  It  means  one  cannot  drive  to  work 
or  about  one's  pleasures.  We  note  a  hodge- 
podge of  procedures  and  regulations  from 
State  to  State  with  no  uniformity  even  at- 
tempted. Our  public  officials  are  derelict 
in  their  duty  and  softness  for  falling  to  pro- 
vide strict  licensing  and  revocation 
procedures. 

Recommendations 

1.  Local  political  pressures  have  caiued 
discrepancies  and  loopholes  In  licensing  rules 
and  procedures.  Because  of  the  differences 
in  licensing  procedures  and  political  pres- 
sures brought  to  bear  from  place  to  place  for 
these  modifications.  It  is  urged  that  Federal 
control  of  driver  licensing  be  adopted  so 
that  there  will  be  unlfCHin  standards  of  li- 
censing. There  Is  need  for  a  Federal  Bureau 
of  Driver  Licensing. 

2.  Strict  uniform  licensing  procedures 
should  be  adopted.  Including  mandatory 
physical  and  eyesight  examinations  and 
periodic  reexamination  at  least  every  3  years. 

3.  RaUe  to  18  the  minimum  age  limit  for 
new  drivers  except  for  those  16-year-oId« 
who  have  passed  a  certified  driver's  educa- 
tion course. 

4.  Require  that  the  driver's  photograph 
accompany  his  license. 

5.  Require  renewal  applications  to  be  in 
sworn  statement  or  affidavit  form,  with 
strict  penalties  for  perjurious  statements. 

Drinking 

Drinking  Is  a  factor  In  over  55  percent  of 
all  fatal  motor  vehicle  accidents.  Among 
fatally  Injured  pedestrians,  15  years  and 
older,  46  percent  had  been  drinking. 

A  7-year  study  In  Dade  C!ounty  (Miami), 
Pla.,  has  revealed  that  45  percent  of  aU 
traffic  victims  tested  for  alcohol  had  been 
drinking;  87  percent  of  all  drivers  killed  in 
single  vehicle  accidents  had  been  drinking 

In  addition  to  the  well-controlled  tesU 
which  have  clearly  demonstrated  the  detri- 
mental effect  of  alcohol  upon  driving  ability, 
an  analysis  of  Dade  County.  Fla.,  accident* 
has  furnished  additional  circumstantial  evi- 
dence of  the  causative  role  of  alcohol  in 
traffic  faUlltlea.  During  1962  over  90  per- 
cent of  drinking  drivers  killed  In  accidents 
were  clearly  at  fault,  whereas  only  81  per- 
cent of  nondrlnklng  drivers  were  at  fault 
Of  these  61  percent,  a  few  were  found  » 
have    been  suffering   from   a   rather  sevffe 
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natural  disease,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  accident  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
disease  was  a  main  factor.  Of  greater  seri- 
ousness Is  the  realization  that  44  jjercent  of 
the  innocent,  not-at-fault  dead  drivers  were 
killed  by  drinking  drivers.  This  is  further 
proof  that  the  responsibility  of  the  drinking 
driver  Is  not  only  to  himself  but  to  others  as 
well. 

Any  drinking  of  liquor  Increases  reaction 
time  and  Impairs  visual  and  perceptive  abili- 
ties. Drinking  decreases  comprehension  and 
fogs  ability  to  drive.  Drinking  affects  psy- 
chological phenomena  of  risk-taking,  atti- 
tudes, and  Judgment.  All  of  these  factors 
determine  driving  skill.  While  driving  under 
the  infiuence  of  alcohol  Is  outlawed  every- 
where, it  falls  upon  the  legislators,  the  law 
enforcement  agencies,  and  the  courts  to  de- 
fine the  illegal  act.  What  is  "driving  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol?"  Unless  there  Is 
a  precise  definition  by  blood  alcohol  level, 
the  definition  evades  the  enforcement  offi- 
cials. Because  of  the  difficult  problem  of 
measuring  driving  skill  and  demonstrating 
its  Impairment,  the  observations  and  Judg- 
ment of  the  police  officer  arresting  the  driver 
become  the  sole  criterion  for  determining 
whether  the  driver's  ability  has  been  "suffi- 
ciently impaired  to  be  tinsafe." 

The  word  "drunk"  is  subject  to  many  In- 
terpretations, as  are  the  phrases  "under  the 
influence"  and  "Impaired  ability  to  drive." 
Differences  in  Interpretation  of  drinking  and 
Its  contribution  to  the  accident  and  whether 
the  drinking  was  sufficient  to  put  the  driver 
"under  the  influence"  hamper  enforcement 
of  the  law.  The  responsibility  for  enforc- 
ing drunk-driving  statutes  lies  with  the  ar- 
resting police  officer,  the  prosecutor,  and  the 
court.  Their  hands  become  tied  when  there 
is  no  positive  chemical  test  to  prove  the  ex- 
tent of  intoxication  or  impairment  of  the 
driver's  faculties.  Only  14  States  have  the 
so-called  implied  consent  law,  under  which  a 
driver's  license  is  automatically  revoked  If 
he  refuses  to  submit  to  a  chemical  test  when 
arrested  on  a  drunk-driving  charge.  This 
implied  consent  law  provides  police,  pros- 
ecutors, and  courts  with  needed  aid  in 
dealing  with  the  drinking  driver.  Without 
exact  tests  for  the  blood-alcohol  level,  police 
oOicers.  prosecutors,  and  courts  are  hobbled 
in  a  large  percentage  of  "drunk  driving" 
cases.  Since  driving  skill  cannot  be  meas- 
ured directly,  the  measurement  of  blood- 
alcohol  level  is  the  only  positive  test  that 
can  be  used  as  an  indicator  to  measure  the 
decreased   driving   skill. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  conviction  before  a 
Jury,  the  problem  becomes  apparent  in  the 
jury  itself.  It  is  not  like  getting  a  convic- 
tion for  murder  l>efore  Jurors  who  have  not 
committed  murder,  for  driving  after  drinking 
Is  not  contrary  to  normal  behavior  In  our  so- 
ciety. Every  man  on  the  Jury,  generally,  has 
done  some  driving  after  some  drinking.  Thus, 
obtaining  conviction  for  driving  while  "under 
the  influence"  becomes  a  difficult  task  since 
each  Juror  reflects.  "There,  but  for  the  grace 
of  God,  go  I."  The  statutes  against  driving 
while  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  become 
difficult  to  enforce  unless  the  driver  is  ob- 
viously intoxicated  when  he  refuses  to  take 
a  chemical  test  for  alcohol.  The  resulting 
death  is  Just  as  flnal  and  as  abhorent  as  that 
caused  by  the  obviously  intoxicated  driver. 

The  estimated  percentage  of  alcohol  in  the 
blood,  calculated  by  the  number  of  drinks  In 
relation  to  body  weight,  Is  Indicated  in  the 
table  below. 

A  person  showing  a  percentage  of  0.15  per- 
cent alcohol  in  his  blood  has  accumulated 
three  ounces  of  pure  alcohol  in  his  body. 
This  amounts  to  6  one-ounce  drinks  of  100- 
proof  liquor  consumed  in  one  hour.  For  the 
average  social  drinker,  this  is  heavy  drink- 
ing. The  average  social  drinker  usually  con- 
sumes 2  to  4  ounces  of  liquor  In  an  hour 
and  acquires  a  blood-alcohol  level  of  0.05  to 
0  10  percent.  Chances  of  l>elng  Involved  In 
Ml  accident  while  under  blood-alcohol  level 


of  0.05  to  0.10  percent  is  150  percent  higher 
than  when  sober.  Prom  0.10  to  0.16  percent, 
the  chances  are  50  percent  higher.  For  0.15 
percent  or  higher  the  chances  are  1,000  per- 
cent higher. 

In  most  Jurisdictions  0.05  percent  or  less 
exonerates  a  driver  while  0.16  percent  or  over 
is  proof  of  driving  while  under  the  Infiuence. 
In  the  twilight  zone,  however,  between  0.05 
and  0.15  percent,  additional  evidence  Is  need- 
ed. North  Dakota  Is  the  one  State  in  which 
0.10  percent  Is  presumptive  evidence  of  In- 
toxication. In  New  York  0.10  percent  is  evi- 
dence of  a  lesser  offense  of  Impaired  driving. 

In  1960  the  American  Medical  Association 
recommended  that  "blood-alcohol  of  0.10 
percent  be  accepted  as  prima  facie  evidence 
of  alcoholic  intoxication,  recognizing  that 
many  individuals  are  under  the  Influence  In 
the  0.05  to  the  0.10  percent  range." 
Prima  facie  evidence  of  driving  while  under 
the  Influence  of  alcohol  using  the  0.10  per- 
cent level  covers  all  but  the  very  few  and 
as  yet  undiscovered  alcoholic  supermen. 
Those  drinker-drivers  in  the  twilight  zone, 
with  blood-alcohol  levels  between  0.05 
and  0.15  percent  are  the  bulk  of  the 
problem;  the  extremely  intoxicated  driver, 
as  a  rule,  is  taken  off  the  road  either  by  him- 
self or  by  his  friends.  The  drinking  driver 
(0.05  to  0.10  percent)  does  not  recognize  that 
his  Judgment,  reflexes,  and  vision  have  been 
Impaired. 


The  drinklng-drivlng  problem  combines 
two  facets  of  our  social  culture.  Generally 
we  drive.  Generally  we  drink.  It  is  when 
they  combine  that  danger  occurs.  If  the 
normal  driver  does  normal  drinking  and  then 
drives,  the  stage  Is  set  for  the  normal  death- 
injury  accident.  The  educational  campaign 
must  be  aimed  at  discouraging  the  joining 
of  the  two  social  acts  at  the  same  time. 

In  1926  the  Norwegian  Government  out- 
lawed the  combination  of  drinking  and  driv- 
ing, for  drivers  were  forbidden  to  have  greater 
than  0.05  percent  by  weight  of  alcohol  In 
the  blood  while  In  control  of  a  motor  vehi- 
cle. Other  Scandinavian  countries  have  fol- 
lowed suit.  The  results  have  been  a  com- 
plete change  In  the  social  drinking  habits  of 
the  citizens.  For  the  past  third  of  a  century, 
Norwegians  have  enjoyed  a  sense  of  social 
and  motoring  responsibility  not  yet  shown 
by  our  citizens.  Should  a  group  of  Norwe- 
gians go  to  a  party,  one  individual  Is  desig- 
nated as  the  sober  driver.  Should  all  desire 
to  engage  in  the  drinking  festivities,  public 
transportation  is  utilized.  The  responsibil- 
ity for  conveying  the  drinking  individual 
safely  home  is  also  vested,  to  some  extent, 
upon  the  bartender  or  host.  This  mature 
approach  has  not  led  to  any  restrictions  upon 
Norwegian  ^pclalizlng,  but  it  has  modlfled 
the  party  and  drinking  habits  In  such  a  way 
as  to  remove  substantially  the  hazard  of  the 
drinking  driver  from  the  highways. 


Blood-alcohol  chart  showing  estimated  percent  of  alcohol  in  the  blood  by  number  of  drinks 

in  relation  to  body  weight 


Body  weight 

Drinks 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

B 

10 

n 

12 

100  pounds 

0.038 
.031 
.027 
.023 
.021 

0.075 

.063 

.054 

.047 

049 

0.113 
.094 
.060 
.070 

.063 
.056 
.051 
.047 

0.150 
.  1'25 
.107 
.094 
.083 
.075 
.068 
.063 

0.188 
.156 
.134 
.117 
.104 
.094 
.085 
.078 

0.225 
.188 
.161 
.141 
.125 
.113 
.102 
.094 

0.263 
.219 
.188 
.164 
.146 
.131 
.US 
.109 

0.300 

.250 
.  214 
.188 
.167 
.150 
.136 
.125 

0.338 
.281 
.241 
.211 
.188 
.169 
.153 
.141 

a  376     0.413 
.313  '     .344 

268  '       29'i 

0.450 
.375 

120  pounds 

140  pounds 

160  pounds.    . 

.234        .2,58  1       .281 
2nft        '2->u  !       2.sn 

180  pounds 

200  pounds 

.  019       . 0.1S 

.188  ,     .206  (       .225 
.170       .188         .205 
.156       .172         .188 

220  pounds 

240  pounds 

.017 

.016 

.034 

.031 

Tlic  result  obtained  may  be  interpreted  as  follows: 
To  0.05  iiercent 

Legally  sober. 

0.05  to  0.10  percen 
0.10  to  0.15  percen 
0.15  fiercent  and  o 

t 

t 

ver 

l>finllely  intoxicated. 

Source:  American  Trial  Lawyers. 

An  automobile  is  a  dangerous  instrument, 
like  a  gun  or  dynamit*  caps.  This  four- 
wheeled  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  drunk 
leads  to  disaster  and  nightmares.  A  few 
States  have  Dram  Shop  Acts  making  it  Il- 
legal for  the  liquor  purveyor  to  sell  liquor 
to  an  alreswly  Inebriated  patron.  Most  States 
do  not  have  such  a  law.  Without  a  Dram 
Shop  Act  as  a  deterrent,  the  tavern  keeper 
may  continue  to  overimblbe  his  drunken 
patron  for  a  proflt,  thereby  deepening  the 
patron's  state  of  intoxication.  The  drunk 
is  then  unleashed  In  his  car  onto  the  high- 
way, ravaging  the  highway,  and  causing  death 
and  destruction,  not  only  to  himself,  but 
to  other  drivers,  passengers  or  pedestrians  as 
well.  This  is  morally  but  not  legally  wrong 
In  most  States. 

Dram  Shop  Acts  should  be  enacted  In  every 
State,  despite  liquor  Industry  lobby  opp>osi- 
tlon,  to  hold  the  saloon  operator  resp)onslble 
criminally  and  civilly  for  continuing  to  ply 
his  intoxicated  patrons  with  liquor  for  profit. 
The  liquor  purveyor  should  be  made  bis 
brother's  keeper. 

Recommendations 

1.  Lower  to  10  percent  the  blood-alcohol 
level  at  which  drivers  are  presumed  to  be 
under  the  Influence  of  alcohol. 

2.  Apply  severe  penalties  against  those 
convicted  of  driving  while  imder  the  in- 
fluence of  alcohol. 

3.  Adopt  an  "implied  consent  law,"  imder 
which  a  driver  charged  with  driving  while 


under  the  Influence  of  alcohol  must  either 

undergo  a  test  for  alcohol  or  lose  his  license. 

4.  Adopt  a  Dram  Shop  Act  in  every  State. 

Driver  education 

It  is  not  only  the  Incompetent  driver  or 
the  hotrodder  who  causes  most  accidents: 
it  is  the  usually  safe  driver  who  makes  a 
mistake  that  leads  to  disaster.  Traffic  rules 
and  regulations  and  traffic  problems  change 
over  the  years,  yet  no  attempt  is  made  to 
reeducate  the  licensed  driver.  Drivers  tend 
to  be  victims  of  habits  acquired  10  or  20 
years  ago.  Unless  they  learn  new  traffic 
codes  and  conditions,  they  will  tend  to  have 
accidents.  A  periodic  training  course  for 
licensed  drivers  should  be  given.  Every 
newly  licensed  driver  should  be  required  to 
take  an  approved  drivers'  education  oouree. 
Elementary  schools 

The  elementary  school  child  Is  particularly 
vulnerable  and  susceptible  to  Injury  while 
walking  to  and  from  school,  on  errands, 
at  play,  etc.  He  lacks  experience  and  mature 
judgment,  yet  rides  a  bicycle,  roller  skates, 
or  rides  a  wagon  Into  Jeopardy.  A  ball  bounc- 
ing into  the  street  usually  has  an  invisible 
string  tied  to  a  child  running  after  It.  He 
must  learn  the  safest  route  and  how  to  cross 
a  street.  The  elementary  school  student 
cannot  be  expected  to  know  that  a  car  bear- 
ing dovm  on  him,  as  he  runs  across  the  street, 
will  not  be  able  to  stop  In  time.  He  has 
always  been  protected  and  asstimes  that  he 
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always  will  be.  The  elementary  acbool  atu- 
(toot  muat  be  taught  where  to  play,  how  to 
use  the  eldewalka,  and  to  develop  habits  and 
skills  of  safety  and  safe  street-crossing.  The 
elementary  schools  should  issue  regulations 
for  the  use  of  bicycles  and  should  Issue 
bicycle  Inspection  stickers. 

Secondary  schools 
Approximately  8,000  secondary  school-age 
children  reach  driving  age  dally — approxi- 
mately 4  mlllton  yearly.  Young  drivers  who 
biave  not  had  drivers'  education  courses  have 
the  worst  record  of  any,  yet  the  drlvers-to- 
tM  potentially  have  the  capacity  to  be  the 
beat  drivers. 

For  the  year  1902-83,  driver  education 
sounm  were  given  in  the  United  States  by 
12.163  pubUc  schools  to  l.i38.178  studenU: 
SO  percent  of  the  potential  schools;  30  per- 
cent of  eligible  students.  In  nonpublic 
ichools,  only  10  percent  offered  minimum 
itandard  courses,  to  only  12  percent  of  eUgi- 
ile  students. 

We  teach  our  children  Latin,  algebra,  and 
listory,  but  we  fail  to  teach  our  children  how 
Ai  stay  alive  in  the  future. 

Only  34  States  give  some  type  of  financial 
lupport  for  driver  education.  A  large  per- 
:entage  of  cities  do  not  have  a  qualified 
tchool  supervisor  or  coordinator  for  safety 
education.  A  generally  accepted  minimum 
Itandard  course  requires  30  hours  of  class- 
'oom  Instruction  and  6  hours  of  driving  prac- 
Jce.  New  car  dealers  are  presently  providing 
1.500  cars,  free  of  charge,  for  the  practice 
trlvlng  phase. 

In  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  local  high  schools 

lave  a  safety  program.    When  a  boy  fails  to 

aeet  the  requirements  for  safe  driving,  he 

s  blacklisted  by  the  girls  and  he  Is  not  given 

he  required  black  and  yellow  bumper  sticker 

«rtlfylng   that   he   is   date   approved.     Any 

I  ertous  traffic  Infraction  causes  a  loss  of  a 

I  ticker  and  a  string  of  dateless  Saturdays. 

Reeponslblllty  for  driver  education,  as  well 

I M  accident  prevention,  should   be   divided 

( nd  shared  by  our  Federal,  State,  county, 

ind  city  governments.     An  official  highway 

I  gency  shotild  be  esUbllsbed  at  each  gov- 

( rnmental  level  with  effective  coordination 

1  etween  each.     Each  such  agency,  properly 

1  Inanced  and  staffed,  could  provide  the  nec- 

laaary  administrative  leadership  and  aid  in 

I  cddent  prevention,    states,  cities,  and  large 

<  ompany  employers  should  require  their  em- 
]  loyees  and  agencies  to  attend  a  compulsory 

<  rivers'  education  course  to  be  given  to  all 
1  tate,  city,  and  company  employees  whose 
.  obs  require  them  to  drive  a  motor  vehicle. 

The  oourse  should  be  short  but  concen- 
I  rated  and  include  eye  tests,  written  exam- 
1  lations.  aims,  lectmres  by  traffic  safety  ex- 
1  erts,  and  discussion  periods.  Each  depart- 
I  lent  should  have  Its  own  safety  program 

<  ommlttee.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
I  tiould  issue  a  safety  InformaUon  bulletin 
r  igularly  to  all  employee  drivers  In  his  de- 
I  artmant  and  submit  monthly  reports  cover- 
lig  his  department's  accident  prevention 
I  rognua  aocompllahments.  Annual  safe 
(  river  awards  shoiUd  be  given  to  drivers  who 
I  0  through  a  year  without  a  chargeable  ac- 
c  Ident,  with  awards  Increasing  In  Importance 
I  Bd  value  foe  each  succeeding  accident-free 
3  Mr.  Such  a  program  has  been  adopted  and 
i  MoewfuUy  followed  In  the  SUte  of  Waah- 
ligton. 

Hccommendations 

I.  Batabllah  in  the  Federal  Government 
i  ad  In  every  8t*t«.  county,  and  city,  a  full- 
t  me  Supervlaor  of  Traffic  Safety. 

3.  Driver  education  programs  should  be 
rKjulred  and  asUbllshed  with  adequate  fl- 
r  anoea  of  local.  SUte,  and  Federal  funds,  to 
p  roTlde  the  Instructional  tools  such  as  qual- 
t  led  and  certified  teachers,  textbooks  and 
a  adloTlraal  aids. 

8.  Whore  adaquaU  funds  cannot  be  pro- 
^  ^*^J  pwnt-t—cher  organisations  should 
tt  prortdail  with  driver  education  kits  and 
« logongad  to  oooduct  eourses  as  part  of  the 
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school  curriculum,  or  If  need  be,  as  an  extra- 
curricular activity. 

4.  Driver  education  should  be  promoted 
through  parent-teacher  associations,  church 
groups,  women's  clubs,  men's  clubs,  and  fra- 
ternal and  service  organizations,  with  meet- 
ings addressed  by  police  officials  and  other 
qualified  safety  education  personnel. 

5.  City,  State,  and  national  awards  or 
prizes  should  be  made  for  the  best  essay  by 
a  high  school  student  on  the  subject  of 
"Accident  Prevention." 

Expert  driving  habits 
The  expert  driver  follows  five  basic  rules: 
1.  Aim  high  in  steering:  This  calls  for  re- 
peated glances  well  ahead  of  the  center  of 
the  Intended  driving  lane.  The  driver's  ve- 
hicle then  follows  the  middle  of  the  lane. 
The  same  rule  applies  In  turning  a  corner. 
With  oncoming  cars  the  driver  checks  his 
lane  poeitlon  whUe  the  oncoming  car  Is  a 
long  distance  away. 

3.  Get  the  big  picture:  This  rule  Involves 
learning  to  see  all  of  the  roadway  and  seeing 
and  considering  the  objects  immediately 
ahead  as  only  a  part  of  the  entire  picture. 
Thus,  the  driver's  eyes  sweep  the  scene  for 
a  full  city  block  or  a  half  mile  on  rural  roads. 
The  sides  and  rear  are  constantly  scanned. 

3.  The  driver  keeps  his  eyes  moving:  His 
eyes  shift  as  he  drives;  he  does  not  have  a 
fixed  stare.  He  avoids  eye-holding  situa- 
tions while  his  car  moves  blindly  into  an  ac- 
cident-producing situation.  The  driver  who 
does  not  keep  shifting  his  eyes  tends  to  over- 
relax  and  Invites  sleep  or  highway  hypnosis. 

4.  Leave  yourself  an  out:  Under  this  rule, 
the  drives  lei-'es  a  space  cushion  for  maneu- 
vering ajid  tillows  extra  space  ahead.  He 
picks  his  lane  carefully  and  maneuvers  his 
spacing  by  moving  forward  or  dropping  back, 
and  he  leaves  himself  an  out  In  doubtful  sit- 
uations by  reducing  speed  and  touching  his 
braJces. 

5.  Make  sure  they  see  you :  The  expert  sig- 
nals others  of  his  Intentions  early  while 
he  still  has  time  and  space  In  which  to  avoid 
them  If  they  do  not  respond. 

Defensive  driving  rules 

Defensive  driving  may  be  applied  to  six 
basic  situations : 

1.  When  you  are  following  the  vehicle 
ahead:  The  defense  Is  to  be  alert.  Expect 
the  driver  ahead  of  you  to  brake  at  any  time 
without  warning;  watch  for  situations  which 
will  cause  the  driver  ahead  of  you  to  slow 
down  or  stop;  stay  back  one  car  length  for 
each  10  miles  of  speed.  Consider  your  speed 
In  relation  to  the  time,  space,  si>eed  and 
reaction  time  necessary  to  stop. 

2.  When  there  Is  a  vehicle  behind  you: 
The  defense  Is  to  stop  smoothly  and  grad- 
ually, signaling  your  Intentions  of  stopping 
or  slowing  down  or  turning.  Where  you 
have  a  driver  tallgatlng  you.  slow  down  and 
encourage  him  to  pass. 

3.  Meeting  a  vehicle  coming  in  the  oppo- 
site direction:  The  defense  Is  to  sUy  to  the 
right;  do  not  crowd  the  center  line.  If  he 
crosses  the  center  line,  warn  him  with  your 
horn  or  lights.  Never  try  to  outguess  him 
by  pulling  to  the  left.  Stay  on  your  own 
side  of  the  road  on  right-hand  curves. 
Never  cut  the  comer  on  left-hand  curves. 
When  making  a  left  turn,  wait  for  a  safe 
opening;  keep  your  wheels  straight  ahead 
so  that  a  car  hitting  you  from  the  rear  will 
not  knock  you  Into  opposing  traffic. 

4.  Meeting  vehicles  at  Intersections:  The 
defense  la  never  to  assume  that  the  other 
driver  will  yield  the  right-of-way.  You  may 
have  the  right-of-way  and  be  dead  right  and 
still  be  dead.  Look  both  ways  at  intersec- 
tions. As  you  approach  an  Intersection  look 
first  to  the  left  to  make  sure  other  vehicles 
are  yielding  the  right-of-way,  then  look  to 
the  right.  You  cannot  count  on  the  other 
driver's  always  obeying  the  rules  of  the  road. 

5.  A  vehicle  passing  you:  The  defense  Is  to 
help  the  other  driver  pass.    Check  oncoming 


traffic.  Slow  down  if  the  passing  car  needs 
more  room  to  get  back  in  line  in  front  of 
you.  Before  you  change  lanes,  check  your 
rearvlew  and  side  mirror  and  glance  to  be 
sure  your  blind  spot  la  clear.  Use  your  turn 
signals  when  passing. 

6.  When  you  overtake  and  pass:  The  de- 
fense Is  to  know  the  speed  and  acceleration 
of  your  car.  Estimate  the  speed  of  the  ve- 
hicle your  car  Is  passing,  and  the  speed  and 
distance  of  the  oncoming  car.  A  good  pass- 
ing rule— when  in  doubt,  don't.  Check  the 
rear.  Never  pull  out  to  pass  unless  you  are 
sure  someone  behind  you  is  not  trying  to 
pass  you  on  the  same  side.  When  passing 
sound  your  horn  or  flick  your  lights  to  let  the 
driver  ahead  know,  then  accelerate  and  pass 
quickly.  Get  back  In  quickly  after  you  have 
passed  and  can  clearly  see  the  passed  vehicle 
In  your  rearvlew  mirror. 

THX    AUTOMOBIUE 

In  every  serious  accident,  there  are  two 
crashes:  first,  when  the  car  strikes  something 
and  second,  when  the  occupant  hits  the  In- 
terior of  the  car  or  Is  thrown  out  of  the  car 
and  hits  the  roadway,  another  car,  or  object 
We  design  cars  and  highways  and  then  advise 
the  driver  to  adapt  himself  to  these  designs 
We  should  first  determine  the  driver's  capac- 
ities and  then  design  cars  and  roads  to  fit 
them.  According  to  the  estimate  of  the  U  S 
Public  Health  Service,  43  percent  of  the  per- 
sons who  die  In  auto  accidents  die  under 
survlvable  conditions,  and  many  of  these 
deaths  could  be  prevented  by  simple  recon- 
struction Of  the  vehicle.  Senator  Gayloed 
Nelsok,  U.S.  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  In  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RxcoRD  has  Stated : 

"If  cars  were  buUt  so  that  protection  could 
be  provided  for  the  head  alone,  at  least  one 
out  of  five  people  who  are  now  dying  in  auto 
accidents  would  be  saved. 

"If  cars  were  built  with  seat  and  shoulder 
belts  which  would  hold  people  In  the  car  In 
an  accident,  thousands  of  Uves  would  be 
saved.  If  a  person  Is  thrown  from  the  car 
the  chance  of  death  Is  five  times  as  great 

"If  cars  were  built  with  only  three  basic 
changes,  occupants  could  probably  survive 
any  crash  up  to  35  miles  per  hour— and 
statistics  show  that  87  percent  of  all  ac- 
cidents occur  at  Impact  speed  of  35  miles  per 
hour  or  below.  The  three  basic  changes 
are:  shoulder  harnesses:  doors  which  will 
stay  closed  In  a  crash;  and  collapsible  steer- 
ing shafts. 

"What  do  these  statistics  mean  In  prac- 
tical language?  Simply,  that  if  we  take 
action  now  to  make  cars  themselves  safer, 
the  frightening  number  of  deaths  and  In- 
juries occurring  on  our  highways  can  be 
dramatically  reduced." 

The  need  for  change  Is  obvious.  But  one 
factor  Impedes  progress  In  this  area.  That 
factor  Is  the  conviction  In  Detroit  that 
"safety  doesnt  sell."  It  Is  the  stylist  who 
reigns  supreme  In  the  automobile  Industry, 
not  the  safety  and  engineering  experu. 

The  General  Services  Administration  of 
our  Federal  Government  purchases  approxi- 
mately 60,000  vehicles  yearly,  which  are  used 
by  Government  agencies.  A  list  of  safety 
features  that  will  be  required  In  the  1966 
automobiles  purchased  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  are  the  following: 

1.  Improved  seat  and  seat-belt  anchorages 
and  assemblies. 

2.  Padded  dash  and  visors. 

3.  Recessed  dash  instruments  and  control 
devices. 

4.  Impact  absorbing  steering  wheels  and 
colvunn  displacement. 

5.  Safety  door  latches  and  hinges. 

6.  Four-way  flasher  signals  that  can  be 
blinked   all   at   once   during   an   emergency. 

7.  Safety  glass  all  arormd. 

8.  A  dual  braking  system. 

8.  Standard  bumper  heights. 
10.  Standard  automatic  transmission  shift 
poeitlon*  (P-R-N-D-L). 
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11.  Electric  sweep  design  windshield  wipers 
ind  washers. 

12.  Glare  reduction  surfaces. 

13.  Devices  to  cut  down  noxious  exhaust. 

14.  Tire  and  safety  rlma. 

15.  Backup  lights. 

16.  An  outside  rearvlew  mirror. 

Such  Government  requirements  are  hav- 
ing the  salutary  effect  of  inducing  some 
manufacturers  to  include  some  of  these 
features  voluntarily  m  stock  cars  being  sold 
to  the  public. 

Prototype  safety  cars  to  upset  stagnant 
safety  standards 

A  bold  program  to  evolve  a  prototype  of  a 
safety  car  has  begun  in  New  York  State.  It 
can  aid  the  entire  Nation  by  ultimately  pro- 
ducing very  advanced  safety  and  survival 
cars  with  graded  standards  and  tests  for  car 
safety  applied  to  all  cars.  It  could  effectively 
prevent  safety  advances  from  being  frozen 
at  minimum  legislated  levels.  Consumers, 
manufacturers,  and  public  agencies  thus  can 
gage  their  responsibility  for  safety  above 
the  bare  minimum  standards. 

The  program  evolved  from  4  years  of  auto 
safety  effort  by  State  Senator  Edward  J. 
Speno  of  New  York.  Speno  concluded  that 
polnt-by-polnt  safety  device  laws  required 
far  too  much  time  to  enact  while  lives  were 
being  lost.  Such  laws  always  Imply  that 
the  minimum  requirement  is  sufficient  and 
tend  to  remove  social  pressures  for  progress. 
The  prototype  safety  car  would  be  designed 
and  built  entirely  by  private  enterprise  and 
the  detailed  plans  would  be  available  to  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

To  avoid  traditional  automobile  Industry 
opposition  to  changes  In  design  for  safety. 
New  York  has  selected  an  aerospace  manu- 
facturer to  do  the  first  phase  design. 

Seat  belts 

Seat  belts,  front  and  rear  are  recommended. 
Some  States  have  adopted  legislation  requir- 
ing seat  belts  In  new  cars. 

The  use  of  seat  belts  lowered  the  1964  ac- 
cident toll  by  about  750  deaths.  Only  30 
percent  of  passenger  cars  have  seat  belts  in- 
stalled and  these  are  only  used  50  percent  of 
the  time.  Pull  Installation  and  xise  of  seat 
belts  could  reduce  deaths  by  5.000  annually 
and  serious  Injuries  by  one-third.  It  has 
been  shown  that  many  of  these  deaths  are 
caused  by  persons  In  the  car  striking  por- 
tions of  the  car  or  being  thrown  out  of  the 
car  by  serious  Impact 

In  addition,  the  following  are  additional 
safety  design  features  recommended  by  the 
American   Trial   Lawyers  Association: 

1  Padded  head  supports  to  avoid  whiplash 
Injury,  If  a  car  Is  hit  from  the  rear. 

2.  Safety  wheels  to  prevent  tires  being 
thrown  off  or  causing  loss  of  control  from 
blowouts  or  highway  flats. 

3.  Disc  brakes,  which  are  virtually  un- 
affected by  water,  to  minimize  brake  pulling 
and  loss  of  braking  power. 

4  Headlights  and  tallllghts  that  are 
visible  from  the  sides  as  well  as  from  the 
front  and  rear. 

5.  Cornering  lights  to  Illuminate  the  area 
into  which  the  car  Is  turning. 

6.  Hydraulic  bumpers  that  would  absorb  a 
greater  amount  of  Impact,  by  having  some 

give"  upon  Impact. 

7.  Elimination  of  x-frames  that  are  almost 
ho  protection  In  a  slde-on  crash. 

8.  Color  Is  a  most  Important  safety  Item. 
Ught  colors  are  more  easily  seen  in  the  day 
or  night,  while  dark  colors  blend  In  a  sur- 
rounding background  during  daylight  and 
make  automobiles  practically  invisible  at 
.  ,}'  ^^^  ^^^  Office  Department  has  cut 
accidents  In  its  vast  fleet  by  23  percent, 
simply  by  switching  from  the  olive  drab  to 
lis  present  red,  white  and  blue  coloring. 

Selling  safety  Is  not  profl table  for  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  The  word  "safety  has  a 
discordant  sound  when  the  automobile  man- 
uiacturer    la    selling    high    horsepower.      Its 
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overemphasis  upon  performance,  speed  and 
horsepower  la  shameful.  When  the  word 
"safety"  has  been  used  in  advertising,  the 
automobile  manufacturer's  sales  have  plum- 
meted. The  manufacturers  have  a  large 
financial  stake  In  keeping  their  cars  In  style 
and  attractive.  The  Industry  is  therefore  re- 
luctant to  install  or  advertise  design  pro- 
posals which  might  Interfere  with  style. 
Safety  does  not  sell  automobiles,  but  speed 
and  chrome  do.  The  automobile  Industry 
thus  far  Is  more  Interested  In  putting  a 
dollar's  worth  of  chrome  Into  an  automobile 
rather  than  10  cents  worth  of  safety.  The 
answer — for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  our 
people — Is  to  set  standards  of  safety  design 
to  be  mandated  by  law  Into  new  automobiles. 
Recommendations  for  Federal  action 
The  Federal  Government  should  set  mlni- 
mimi  safety  standards  for  all  new  vehicles 
as  It  already  does  for  planes,  ships,  and  trains, 
so  that  the  public  as  a  whole  may  benefit 
from  such  safety  standards.  The  Govern- 
ment has  the  power  to  Intervene  under  Its 
authority  over  Interstate  commerce  In  the 
Constitution.  « 

Periodic  vehicle  inspection 
Successful  programs  of  compulsory  periodic 
motor  vehicle  inspection  are  In  operation  In 
only  17  states.  Only  25  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's vehicles  are  now  regularly  Inspected 
at  least  once  and  In  some  cases  twice  a  year. 
The  remaining  75  percent  are  not  Inspected. 
Junkies  and  Jalopies  with  Inadequate  equip- 
ment roam  our  highways.  The  average  age 
of  motor  vehicles  on  our  highways  Is  6  years. 
In  those  States  and  cities  now  requiring  such 
an  Inspection,  the  principal  Items  In  need 
of  maintenance  attention  for  safe  driving.  In 
the  order  of  the  percentage  of  vehicles  with 
each  defect,  were:  (1)  rear  lights,  (2)  front 
lights,  (3)  turn  signals.  (4)  brakes,  (5) 
windshield  wipers,  (6)  exhaust  systems,  (7) 
tires,  (8)  glass,  (9)  horn,  (10)  steering,  and 
(II)  rearvlew  mirror. 

Recommendation 

Establish    Federal    laws    requiring   an    In- 
spection of  all  motor  vehicles  twice  yearly. 
Small  car  accidents 

Small  cars,  as  a  group,  are  not  Involved  In 
accidents  any  more  frequently  than  larger 
cars,  but  when  accidents  do  happen,  the  fre- 
quency of  serious  Injury  and  death  Is  much 
higher  among  small-car  occupants  than  It 
is  among  large-car  occupants.  These  facts 
have  been  revealed  in  studies  by  a  number 
of  State  motor  vehicle  departments;  high- 
lights of  two  of  these  studies  relating  to  acci- 
dent severity  are  given  below. 

California:  In  a  study  of  95,000  passenger- 
car  accidents  small  cars  had  nearly  twice  as 
many  deaths  and  Injuries  per  accident  as 
large  cars,  even  though  small  cars  averaged 
fewer  occupants  per  car. 

Maine:  In  5,000  accidents  In  which  a  small 
car  and  a  large  car  collided,  for  every  2 
persons  killed  In  the  large  cars,  11  persons 
were  killed  in  the  small  cars.  For  injuries 
of  all  degrees  of  severity,  there  were  two  in 
the  small  car  for  every  one  in  the  large  cars; 
for  more  serious  injuries,  the  ratio  was  three 
to  one. 

Dade  County  (Miami  i,  Fla.:  Reports  that 
90  percent  of  all  accidents  involving  motor 
scooters  and  motorcycles  result  In  either 
death  or  serious  disabling  Injury — an  ex- 
tremely high  percentage. 

Tires 

The  National  Safety  Council  has  stated 
that  tire  failure  accounted  for  10  percent  of 
all  highway  fatalities  In  1964.  This  rate  will 
undoubtedly  rise  due  to  the  Inadequate  tires 
being  placed  on  new  cars.  Almost  all  new 
cars  sold  today  come  equipped  with  two-ply 
tires  "with  a  four-ply  rating". 

New  cars  are  generally  fitted  with  tires 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  car.  plus 
three    passengers    and    no    luggage.      These 


standards  seem  to  assume  that  It  would  be 
abnormal  for  a  six-passenger  car  to  carry 
six  passengers.  Thousands  of  motorists  are 
buying  fine  new  cars,  loading  them  with 
children  and  baggage  and  setting  out  across 
the  country,  in  the  beUef  they  are  perfectly 
safe.  Actually,  many  of  them  are  riding  In 
a  time  bomb.  It  Is  Inexcusable  to  have  a 
large  segment  of  our  population  riding  at 
high  speeds  In  automobiles  with  a  full  load 
on  tires  Inadequate  and  dangerous  from  the 
moment  they  were  put  on  the  car.  It  la 
shocking  that  tires  placed  on  new  cars  are 
net  suited  for  the  use  to  which  they  were 
Intended  or  expected  to  be  put. 

Motorists  unknowingly  are  endangering 
the  lives  of  their  families  and  of  all  other 
highway  users.  The  safety  and  life  of  the 
driver  and  his  family  depend  upon  safe  tires 
which  should  be  part  of  the  original  equip- 
ment. The  driver  never  Is  told  that  when 
he  buys  a  six  passenger  sedan  with  a  large 
trunk  he  will  Jeopardize  the  Ufe  of  his  fam- 
ily and  himself  when  he  carries  six  passen- 
gers and  luggage.  Most  new  cars  are  fitted 
and  sold  with  tires  designed  and  engineered 
to  carry  only  three  people  and  no  luggage. 
Ford,  General  Motors,  Chrysler,  and  Ameri- 
can Motors  furnish  not  only  their  sedans, 
but  also  their  station  wagons  with  two-ply 
tires  with  a  "four-ply  rating".  A  two-ply 
rated  tire  Is  Inadequate  equipment  for  a 
large  station  wagon,  fully  loaded  and  used 
for  cross  country  travel  at  high  speeds  One 
manufacturer  has  stated  that  If  the  tires 
were  over-Inflated,  as  recommended,  they 
would  be  "adequate  for  occasional  full  load 
service".  This  Is  a  shocking  admission  which 
should  Jolt  anyone  concerned  about  the 
death  of  48,000  Americans  a  year  on  our 
highways.  Another  manufacturer,  chal- 
lenged as  to  whether  tires  on  Its  nine-pas- 
senger station  wagons  were  adequate,  stated 
Its  vehicle  could  carry  a  full  load  up  to 
1,300  pounds  provided  the  rear  tires  were 
Inflated  to  36  pounds  pressure.  Experts  ad- 
vise that  36  pounds  pressure  on  a  tire  de- 
signed to  carry  24  pounds  Is  extremely  dan- 
gerous and  csin  cause  blowouts. 

It  Is  both  unrealistic  and  dangerous  for  the 
auto  Industry  to  expect  American  motorists 
to  be  constantly  Inflating  and  deflating  their 
tires  in  order  to  carry  perfectly  normal  loads 
such  as  6  passengers,  plus  a  reasonable 
amount  of  luggage  In  a  sedan.  There  Is  little 
or  no  margin  of  safety  In  the  tires  supplied 
with  new  cars.  In  their  manuals,  manu- 
facturers advise  the  Increase  of  front  tire 
pressure  If  the  car  has  air  conditioning.  It 
seems  doubtful  that  alr-condltloning  equip- 
ment would  weigh  more  than  a  single  pas- 
senger; yet  the  industry  seems  to  be  telling 
us  that  the  addition  of  this  one  accessory 
pushes  the  car  beyond  the  margin  of  safety 
so  that  the  tires  are  no  longer  adequate.  It 
is  obvlotis  that  higher  quality  tires  with  a 
much  greater  safety  margin  are  required  on 
our  automobiles.  The  American  motorist 
should  not  be  expected  to  calculate  the 
weight  of  his  car,  his  passengers,  and  his 
accessories  to  within  100  pounds  and  then 
specially  Inflate  and  deflate  tires  to  handle 
such  loads. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  recently 
held  public  hearings  for  3  days  on  the  prob- 
lem of  tire  safety.  The  public  and  the  press 
should  have  this  full  transcript  laid  before 
them  for  the  800-page  transcript  Is  an  Indict- 
ment of  inexcusable,  alarming  conditions. 
From  this  hearing,  the  following  concluslona 
must  be  drawn : 

1.  There  are  no  national  safety  standards 
for  tires. 

2.  There  Is  no  requirement  for  labeling 
tires  as  to  quality,  load  capacity,  strength  or 
size. 

3.  Ply  ratings  have  no  definite  meaning 
within  the  Industry. 

4.  The  automobile  Industry  and  the  tire 
Industry  say  that  choosing  the  right  tire  Is  up 
to  the  motorist. 
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6.  There  im  no  way  by  which  the  average 
motorlit  may  mAke  an  Intelligent  choice,  for 
he  U  not  aupplied  with  stAndarda  of  quality, 
atrenfth,  or  speclflcatlona. 

Viewing  the  wreckage  of  a  single-car  acci- 
dent, it  is  almoet  impoaalble  to  determine 
that  overloaded  or  inadequate  tires  were  the 
caxiae  of  the  accident.  The  driver  on  a  high- 
way baa  no  protection  or  means  of  avoiding 
an  accident  cauaed  by  a  blowout  of  a  tire. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commlsalon  thus  far 
baa  declined  to  exercise  its  authority  to  regu- 
late standsirda  in  this  field.  It  should  set 
ataulards  and  require  uniform  labeling  to 
provide  a  comparison  and  evaluation  In  the 
quality  of  tires  that  are  bought  and  used. 

Tire  production  is  dominated  by  the  auto- 
mobile Industry,  which  has  a  great  incentive 
to  reduce  unit  costs  in  every  possible  way. 
A  10-cent  saving  on  a  tire  results  in  a  (1-0111- 
Uon  profit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  dis- 
courages both  the  production  and  the  pur- 
chase of  high -quality  tires  which  motorists 
should  be  using.  Lobbying  of  tire  and  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  has  so  far  prevented 
the  enactment  of  much  needed  legislation 
governing  safety  standards,  quality,  grading, 
and  labeling  of  tires.  In  one  breath,  the 
automobile  and  tire  Industry  say  that  It  Is 
the  motorist  who  must  pick  the  right  tire  for 
the  car;  and  in  the  next  breath,  they  admit 
the  labels  on  the  tires  have  no  real  meaning. 

How  can  a  motorist  pick  the  appropriate 
tire  for  bis  car?  The  automobile  manufac- 
turer clearly  bears  the  responsibility  for  the 
tlrea  be  places  on  the  cars.  The  tire  manu- 
facturers state  that  they  have  no  control 
over  what  tire  is  put  on  new  cars;  that  they 
merely  furnish  the  tires  to  the  automobile 
manufacturer  according  to  specifications; 
th»t  the  decision  of  the  size  and  type  of  tire 
on  a  particular  model  of  a  car  is  the  deci- 
sion of  the  car  manufacturer  and  not  of  the 
tire  company. 

The  tire  dealer  is  at  the  same  disadvantage 
today  as  the  consumer,  because  of  the  con- 
fusion of  tire  nomenclature  and  the  absence 
of  any  adequate  system  of  grading  and  label- 
ing. Present  labels  on  tires.  Including  the 
alBC.  the  ply  rating,  and  the  quality  rating, 
such  as  premium  or  super,  have  no  real 
ma»T»iT»g;  thUB,  the  buyer  has  no  assurance 
vhen  be  buys  a  tire  that  It  is  either  the  cor- 
rect alze  or  quality  that  la  required  for  his 
purposes.  Neither  the  consumer  nor  the  tire 
dealer  baa  any  way  of  knowing  the  safety 
or  performance  feat\ures  of  the  tires.  The 
automobile  manufacturers  have  placed  the 
marking  of  the  tire  size  and  tire  ratings  on 
naw  tlrea  laaued  with  new  cars;  however,  this 
iwyiH»n  la  carried  on  the  inner  sldewall  of 
the  tire  where  It  is  invisible  to  the  auto- 
mobile ciutomer.  If  the  Information  is  In- 
visible to  the  customer,  how  can  the  infor- 
mation aid  blm  in  selecting  the  proper  tire 
for  bis  car?  The  concealment  of  such  infor- 
mation is  incomprehensible. 

There  are  14  domestic  tire  manufacturers 
which  produce  passenger  car  tires  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  well  over  130  million.  Approxi- 
mately 42,500,000  original  equipment  tires 
are  placed  on  new  automobiles.  Over  87 
million  new  tires  are  sold  in  the  replacement 
of  passenger  car  tires;  35  million  retreaded 
tires  are  sold  each  year.  In  addition  to  the 
14  domestic  tire  manufacturers  who  market 
tires  under  their  own  brand  names,  there 
are  approximately  120  private-label  tires 
available  in  the  replacement  market  and  a 
total  of  over  040  dlSerent  tire  names  from 
which  the  consumer  may  choose,  if  be  has 
any  knowledge. 

Overloading  tires  results  In  a  heat  build- 
up within  the  tire,  which  results  from  con- 
stant flexing  of  the  walls  of  the  overloaded 
tire.  Overloading,  at  best,  results  In  a 
shortened  tire  life  and,  at  worst,  in  tire  fail- 
ure blowout,  causing  property  damage,  in- 
Jury,  and  death.  One  manufacturer's  "first 
Una"  tlrs  may  be  inferior  to  another  manu- 
facturer's  "third    line"    tire.     The   lack   of 


standards  in  labeling  and  statement  of 
si>eclflcatlons  and  weight  capacity  leads  to 
consvuner  confusion  and  deception. 

The  1966  price  list  for  one  of  the  leading 
tlremakers  lists  five  grades  of  tires  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  grade  specified  by  Detroit 
for  original  equipment  on  the  1965  new  cars. 
More  slgnlflcaiit  U  the  discovery  that  all  five 
grades  of  the  more  expensive  tires  have  a 
four-ply  carcass.  Only  the  tires  listed  as 
original  equipment  for  1965  new  cars  are 
found  to  be  two-ply  ilre.s  with  a  •four-ply 
rating."  Checking  the  price  list,  we  find 
elgbt-ply  tires  especially  designed  for  sta- 
tion wagons;  four-,  six-,  and  eight-ply  tlrea 
for  police  cars,  six -ply  tires  for  extra  long 
mileage,  four-ply  tires  for  replacement  tires. 
All  snow  tires  are  either  four  ply  or  six  ply. 
Even  the  boat  trailer  tires  are  four-,  six-,  or 
elgbt-ply  tires. 

Ret'-eaded  tires 

A  large  percentage  of  the  vehicles  on  the 
highways  today  run  on  retreaded  tires.  There 
is  no  system  of  grading  or  labeling  the  mini- 
mum quality  standard  for  retreaded  tires. 
There  are  thousands  of  retreading  shops  In 
this  country,  and  there  are  no  quality  con- 
trol measures.  A  retreader  cannot  truly  de- 
termine the  strength  that  Is  left  in  any  tire 
carcass.  Most  standard  tires  today  are  not 
built  to  retain  an  adequate  carcass  over  the 
life  of  two  treads,  and  such  tires  should  not 
be  retreaded.  Some  premium  tires  can  be 
retreaded.  It  should  be  Illegal  for  a  retreader 
to  retread  tires  on  wornout  carcasses  that 
are  subject  to  blowout. 

When  a  consumer  buys  a  tire  he  should  be 
provided  with   the  following  Information: 

1.  How  strong  la  the  body  of  the  tire? 

2.  How  many  mllea  of  service  will  the  tire 
F>robably  deliver? 

3.  What  kind  of  antiskid  qualities  does  the 
tire  have? 

4.  What  limitations  are  there.  If  any,  on 
the  maximum  speed  that  the  tire  will  sus- 
tain? 

5.  How  much  load  will  the  tire  carry  at 
a  particular  Inflation  pressure? 

These  five  factors  can  be  given  understand- 
able figures  for  a  consumer  to  evaluate  the 
tire  he  receives  against  standards  which 
should  be  promulgated  by  the  Government. 

It  is  the  driver  who  ultimately  takes  the 
responsibility  for  the  tires  on  which  he  drives, 
and  he  should  be  given  a  means  of  making  a 
decision  on  the  basis  of  honest  and  sufficient 
Information.  It  Is  high  time  for  the  con- 
sumer to  be  given  the  facts  about  what  he 
gets  when  he  buys  a  tire  The  American 
consumer  has  at  least  average  Intelligence. 
If  be  Is  supplied  with  the  essential  basic 
facts,  he  Is  capable  of  deciding  what  type  of 
tire  best  suits  his  p^artlcular  driving  needs 
to  provide   him   with  safe   transportation. 

Grading  and  labeling  will  permit  the  con- 
sumer to  compare  one  brand  and  type  of  tire 
with  another.  Minimum  safety  standards 
win  assure  the  consumer  that  the  tire  select- 
ed is  safe  for  the  purpose  Intended.  Con- 
gress, the  tire  manufacturer,  and  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturer  have  failed  to  protect 
the  public  as  far  as  tire  safety  is  concerned. 
This  disgraceful  situation  should  be  correct- 
ed Immediately  by  appropriate  legislation. 
It  would  be  desirable  If  the  tire  and  automo- 
bile Industry  would  protect  the  public's  In- 
terest of  their  own  volition.  It  seems  clear, 
however,  that  they  have  no  intention  of  doing 
so. 

New  York  has  adopted  a  safe  tire  law  with 
some  safegusLrds.  The  law  requires  tires  to 
be  free  from  bumps,  bulges,  knots,  cuts,  and 
spots.  Tbey  must  have  at  least  one-six- 
teenth of  an  Inch  tread.  Regrooved  tires, 
except  for  special  mileage  tires,  are  forbid- 
den under  the  New  York  law.  In  Massa- 
chusetts there  are  similar  tire  safety 
requirements  In  the  twice  a  year  vehicle 
Inspection  (started  with  the  fall,  1964,  in- 
spection ) . 


It  should  be  unlawful  for  any  car  manu- 
facturer to  Install,  as  original  equipment,  a 
tire  which  simply  is  not  strong  enough  to 
carry  the  load  Imposed  on  it  when  all  seats 
are  occupied  by  people  weighing  170  pounels 
with  200  pounds  of  baggage  in  the  trunk. 
There  should  be  laws  established  nationally 
for  testing  and  grading  tires,  and  forbidding 
sales  of  unsafe  tires. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  public  re- 
sponsibility not  only  to  provide  few  the  con- 
struction of  safe  Federal  highways,  but  also 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  vehicles  and 
people  on  the  highways.  Sound  tire  safety 
legislation  should  be  enacted,  both  Federal 
and  State.  Otherwise,  200  million  Ameri- 
cans are  playing  Russian  roulette  with  their 
lives  on  our  highways. 

Recommendations 

Adopt  Federal  and  State  laws  which  es- 
tablish and  require: 

1.  Uniform  minimum  tire  safety  and  per- 
formance  standards; 

2.  Uniform  labeling  of  tires  to  cover  size, 
quality,  and  load  capacity,  in  understand- 
able language. 

PEDESTRIANS 

In  urban  areas,  nearly  83  percent  of  the 
pedestrians  killed  or  injured  were  crossing 
or  entering  a  trafflcway.  Slightly  more  were 
crossing  at  an  intersection  than  between 
Intersections.  However,  more  persons  under 
14  years  of  age  were  killed  or  Injured  while 
crossing  or  entering  between  Intersections 
than  at  Intersections.  Other  Important  pe- 
destrian actions  in  urban  areas  were  walk- 
ing In  roadways,  playing  in  roadways,  and 
standing  In  roadways.  Instances  of  walking 
and  standing  in  roadways  are  particularly 
high  In  the  15  to  25  age  group.  Playing  In 
roadways  Is  most  frequent  among  those  un- 
der 10  years  old.  For  people  65  and  over, 
crossing  or  entering  trafflcways  and  being 
struck  is  by  far  the  most  common  occur- 
rence in  both  urban  and  rural  areas. 

In  rural  areas,  about  68  percent  of  the 
pedestrians  were  killed  or  injured  while  cross- 
ing or  entering  an  Intersection  or  between 
intersections. 

Very  few  communities  give  attention  to  the 
problems  of  the  pedestrian's  safety.  Oc- 
casionally, a  spasmodic  approach  Is  made. 
Momentary  campaigns  against  pedestrian 
violations  cannot  produce  lasting  improve- 
ment; traffic  tickets  to  pedestrians  for  Jay- 
walking or  for  crossing  against  the  light  are 
a  deterrent  to  pedestrian  accidents. 

Recommendations 

1.  Strict  enforcement  of  traffic  codes  with 
reference  to  pedestrians. 

2.  Encourage  pedestrian  education  pro- 
grams In  public  schools,  women's  clubs, 
fraternal  organizations,  and  all  publicity 
media. 

ROADS    AND    HIGHWAYS 

Responsibility  for  traffic  safety  on  high- 
ways Is  not  centered  in  any  one  department. 
It  extends  from  the  local  police  station  to 
the  city,  county.  State  and  Federal  agencies. 
In  the  Federal  Government  alone  there  are 
16  separate  agencies  which  have  some  traffic 
safety  role  or  responsibility.  There  Is  a  forest 
of  bureaus,  agencies,  offices,  and  departments 
in  the  60  States  and  in  the  thousands  of 
cities  and  counties. 

There  are  82  safety  councils  in  the  United 
States.  Twenty-six  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  not  served  by 
any  statewide  or  metropolitan  safety  coun- 
cil. Safety  councils  collect  Information,  ad- 
vise, and  seek  public  cooperation.  They  have 
no  real  authority  and  are  in  the  position  of 
mendicants  begging  for  public  support  to 
save  public  Uvea  and  property.  The  total 
income  of  all  safety  councils  in  the  United 
States  is  94  milUon.  The  mlnLmum  esti- 
mated requirement  for  adequate  safety  coun- 
cil work  U  •17,500,000.  There  is  an  Insufficient 
number   of   safety   councils   in   the  United 
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states,  and  such  safety  covmclls  as  we  do 
have  lack  tidequate  manpower  and  financial 
support. 

Safety  councils,  however,  are  not  the  only 
organizations  working  for  highway  safety. 
The  American  Automobile  Association,  which 
Is  financed  wholly  by  motorists,  has  been 
active  In  this  field  for  years. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  is  helping 
finance  a  crash  program  that  will  make  spot 
Improvements  long  needed  at  hazardous 
points  of  the  Nation's  highways.  The  Office 
of  Highway  Safety,  In  the  Bureau  of  Roads, 
is  presenting  supporting  projects  and  studies 
for  Improvement  of  accident  reports  and 
standardization  of  highway  signs.  It  also 
has  established  a  National  Drivers  Registry 
Ser^-lce,  which  acts  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
drivers  whose  licenses  have  been  revoked  for 
serious  offenses.  In  1961,  the  Drivers  Regis- 
try Service  received  a  list  of  75,000  such 
offenders. 

Poorly  engineered  roads  impose  the  task 
on  drivers  to  make  Judgments  faster  than 
they  can  make  them  well,  to  make  decisions 
faster  than  Is  humanly  possible,  and  to  make 
changes  In  steering  and  speed  more  accu- 
rately than  they  refiisonably  can.  Some  fre- 
quent highway  defects  are:  Improper  or  in- 
sufficient banking  of  the  roadway  on  curves; 
holes  and  other  surface  defects;  sand,  dirt, 
and  debris  on  roadway  surfaces;  absence  of 
center  walks  or  metal  dividers  to  separate 
opposite  lanes  of  traffic;  sharp  curves  with 
Insufficient  warning  signs;  railway  trestles, 
Btsnchlons  or  curbstones  impeding  the  lanes 
of  travel. 

The  Interstate  Highway  System  is  esti- 
mated to  save  one  life  a  year  for  every  5  miles 
opened  to  traffic.  It  has  a  fatality  rate  of 
2.5  per  100  million  vehicle  miles,  compared 
to  7.6  fatalities  per  100  million  vehicle  miles 
on  the  older  highways  in  the  same  traffic 
corridors. 

Turnpike  accidents:  In  two  out  of  five 
fatal  turnpike  accidents  In  1964,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  driver  was  a  contributing  factor. 
These  factors  were  (1)  drowsiness,  (2)  driv- 
ing while  under  the  Infiuence  of  alcohol  or 
drugs,  (3)  Inattention,  (4)  Improper  driving. 
Speed  was  a  factor  in  nearly  as  many  fatal 
accidents. 

Rex  M.  Whltton,  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
trator of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
stated  on  May  1,  1965,  at  the  American  Trial 
Lawyers  Association  Law  Day  Meeting  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  that  head-on  collisions  on 
highways  are  virtually  impossible  where 
metal  dividers  have  been  placed  separating 
the  opposing  lines  of  travel.  Head-on  colli- 
sions on  such  highways  are  almost  invari- 
ably fatal;  thus,  a  blowout  or  sudden  swerve 
causing  a  head-on  collision  usually  results 
in  a  fatal  accident.  It  is  noted  that  there  is 
a  notorious  lack  of  such  metal  dividers.  Ap- 
parently, the  cost  of  such  dividers  exceeds 
the  value  of  the  lives  that  could  be  saved. 

Con/Iu:tt7i£;  driving  rules  and  laws 
A  driver  traveling  cross  country  has  no  way 
of  knowing  the  various  confusing  and  often 
conflicting  traffic  rules,  regulations,  and 
«lgns  from  State  to  State.  Approximately  94 
million  Americans  take  extended  trips  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  year.  Driving  from  State 
to  State,  however,  the  highway  markings 
Me  different,  traffic  signs  and  signals  have 
different  meanings,  and  the  basic  rules  of 
the  road  and  the  rights-of-way  are  different. 
Licensing  standards  are  different;  thus,  the 
driver  meets  changing  rules  without  knowing 

For  example:  When  can  you  pass  another 
vehicle  on  a  two-lane  road?  Some  States 
hsve  a  solid  yellow  line  to  the  right  of  a 
divided  center  strip  which  forbids  passing. 
Others  use  a  soUd  white  Une.  Other  States 
have  a  no-passing  zone  marker. 

Driver  hand  signals  vary  from  State  to 
state.  In  some  States  U-turns  are  permit- 
JM.  In  others  they  are  not.  Is  it  really 
«»  much  to  expect  that  rules  of  the  road. 


signs,  and  signals  should  be  uniform?  In- 
stead there  is  a  vast  array  of  conflicting,  per- 
plexing, changing  traffic  laws  and  control 
systems  as  one  drives  from  State  to  State. 
Experts  have  estimated  that  If  all  traffic 
laws  were  uniform,  2,000  fewer  persons  would 
be  killed  each  year  on  the  American  high- 
ways. Cities  in  only  17  States  now  have 
model  traffic  ordinances. 

Motor  vehicle  and  traffic  laws  in  many 
States  do  not  meet  today's  needs.  Some 
States  enacted  the  use  of  the  uniform  vehicle 
code  verbatim,  25  or  30  years  ago.  Many 
changes  have  occurred  since  that  time  and 
many  nonconforming  amendments  have 
been  added  In  various  States.  In  a  few  States 
no  major  reorganization  of  the  motor  ve- 
hicle laws  has  been  attempted  since  the  first 
legislative  recognition  of  the  motor  vehicle, 
more  than  a  half  century  ago.  After  many 
years  of  piecemeal  amendments,  the  laws  of 
these  States  are  a  Jungle  of  confusion. 

Other  States  have  enacted  parts  of  the 
uniform  vehicle  code,  taut  with  so  many 
variations  and  defeating  loopholes  as  to  make 
the  code  unworkable.  There  Is  need  for 
more  supervision  and  stronger  enforcement 
of  motor  vehicle  laws.  Experience  demon- 
strates that  drivers  will  break  laws  if  It  suits 
their  convenience  and  they  are  able  to  escape 
without  penalty.  They  will  take  risks,  and 
the  decision  to  gamble  depends  to  some 
deg^ree  upon  the  seriousness  of  the  penalty 
they  will  Incur.  When  the  risk  Involves  a 
violation  of  the  traffic  laws,  such  as  being 
under  the  Influence  of  alcohol  and  speeding, 
concern  Is  primarily  with  the  possibility  of 
being  apprehended  rather  than  with  having 
an  accident. 

Twelve  pyercent  of  all  fatalities  Involve  out- 
of-State  drivers.  Uniform  traffic  codes,  signs, 
and  signals  would  cut  this  rate  appreciably. 

LAW    ENFOBCXMKNT 

We  are  all  taught  that  lying,  cheating,  and 
stealing  are  Immoral.  Somehow  the  lessons 
of  our  jrouth  fade  with  reference  to  speed 
signs.  The  maximum  f>oeted  speed  limit  may 
be  65  miles  per  hour,  and  yet  many  drivers 
think  it  is  quite  all  right  to  drive  at  60  miles 
per  hour  because  the  pwllce  officer  will  not 
arrest  you  for  a  little  "fudging."  If  the  sign 
says  "stop,"  a  rolling  stop  will  suffice  in  the 
minds  of  some  drivers. 

Present  enforcement  of  traffic  violations 
in  many  communities  seems  to  imply  a  pwUcy 
of  "violations  for  a  price."  All  moving, 
hazardous  violations  should  require  an  ap- 
pearance In  traffic  court  by  the  violator.  In 
l>er8on.  Revenue  should  not  be  the  main 
purjxjse  of  traffic  court.  A  traffic  court  Judge 
can  be  a  potent  force  In  obtaining  com- 
pliance with  traffic  laws. 

Connecticut  has  cut  traffic  fatalities  and 
accidents  by  strict  enforcement  of  traffic 
laws.  It  has  the  beet  record  of  all  the 
50  States. 

Radar,  unmarked  patrol  cars,  and  station 
wagons  with  huge  speedometers  on  top  have 
been  helpful.  If  drivers  know  unmarked 
cars. are  being  used,  an  element  of  uncer- 
tainty is  created.  Drivers  do  not  know  when 
they  are  being  observed  by  police  officers, 
since  any  vehicle  may  be  a  police  car. 
Hence,  for  a  certain  type  of  cheating  violator, 
the  unmarked  cars  are  more  effective  than 
the  marked  cars.  Police  cars,  clearly  marked, 
on  a  highway  have  had  a  very  salutary  effect. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  marked  police 
car  on  a  highway  generates  a  "halo"  effect  of 
good  driving  for  the  next  16  miles. 

Traffic  accident  records 
The  Federal  Government  should  exercise 
its  authority  and  leadership  by  establishing 
a  Federal  Accident  Records  System.  The 
States  and  cities  could  adopt  this  accident 
records  system  by  reference.  There  would 
then  be  a  standard  form  of  traffic  accident 
reports,  simplified,  uniform,  complete,  and 
accurate,  thereby  avoiding  duplication  of 
effort.     As  it  now  stands,  there  is  confusion 


and  expensive  duplication  of  effort  in  at- 
tempting to  collect  information.  Informa- 
tion must  be  collected  before  it  can  be  used. 
Traffic  accident  Information  is  used  by  law 
enforcement  agencies  for  purposes  of  edu- 
cational legislation,  driver  licensing,  traffic 
engineering,  financial  responsibility  and  re- 
search. In  many  States  the  compilation  of 
accident  records  falls  far  short  of  present 
modern-day  techniques.  Accident  records 
can  help  determine  and  eliminate  location 
and  condition  of  frequent  accidents.  Im- 
proper design  of  highways,  and  aid  in  the 
guiding  of  traffic  safety  information  and 
education  programs. 

A  complete  record  of  each  driver's  peat 
record  is  necessary  to  determine  the  need  of 
the  particular  driver  for  driver  Improvement, 
the  need  for  an  Interview  or  reexamination, 
or  for  suspension  or  revocation  of  hie  license 
to  drive.  A  national  Uniform  Traffic  Acci- 
dent Records  System  could  utnize  electronic 
data  processing  equipment  to  great  advan- 
tage. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  general  planning 
and  action  in  the  area  of  accident  preven- 
tion on  the  highways.  The  problem  is  na- 
tional In  its  magnitude.  The  reeponilbillty 
should  be  consolidated  under  one  Federal 
agency,  with  sufficient  authority  to  act  effec- 
tively in  all  phases  of  traffic  safety  and  acci- 
dent prevention.  The  apathy  and  falltire  of 
the  public  and  public  officials  to  act  posi- 
tively for  accident  prevention  Is  based  upon 
(a)  Ignorance  of  facts,  (b)  political  pressures 
preventing  action,  (c)  economic  factors 
which  underlie  the  failure  of  action.  None 
of  these  lame  excuses  should  be  acceptable 
to  our  people. 

Each  motorist  pays  approximately  $100  to 
$150  per  year,  on  the  average,  for  car  insur- 
ance: yet,  tlO  per  cai'  could  provide  the 
means  for  cutting  ovir  Insurance,  death,  and 
accident  rate  by  80  percent.  Our  public  offi- 
cials and  our  Government  have  not  dis- 
charged their  duty  and  responsibility  to  our 
citizens.  They  have  not  diecharg»d  their 
duty  to  establish  reasonably  safe  roads  and 
highways,  and  the  public  has  been  lax  In 
falling  to  require  more  stringent  safety  pre- 
cautions. Unless  the  public  demands  action, 
public  officials  seldom  are  moved  to  action. 
The  failure  of  our  public  offlclala  and  legis- 
lators to  act  makes  them  more  culpable  than 
the  negligent  driver. 

Recommendations 

1.  Congress  should  enact  a  National  High- 
way Safety  Act  providing  for  a  National  Di- 
rector of  Highway  Safety  with  authority, 
personnel,  and  funds  to  act  effectively. 

2.  We  should  adopt  uniform  national 
traffic  codes,  highway  signs,  signals,  and 
traffic  control  devices. 

3.  We  should  establish  a  National  License 
and  Accident  Reporting  Bureau,  with  uni- 
form licensing  standards  and  accident  re- 
port forms. 

4.  We  should  adopt  uniform  traffic  courts 
integrated  into  each  State  court  system. 
Only  nine  States  have  traffic  courts  so  inte- 
grated. 

5.  Each  unit  of  government,  local,  State, 
and  Federal,  should  pursue  a  program  of 
safer  highways,  with  research  and  engineer- 
ing units  working  to  achieve  highways 
adapted  to  the  capabilities  of  the  driver,  to 
minimize  the  effects  of  htiman  errors  and 
deficiencies.  Each  unit  should  have  the  au- 
thority, personnel,  and  budget  to  plan  and 
direct  the  efficient  and  safe  design,  improve- 
ment, and  operation  of  roads  and  bigbways. 

PUBLIC    EDUCATION    AND    PARTICtPATtON 

Public  awareness  of  the  problem  and  de- 
velopment of  public  action  are  needed.  The 
public  must  be  told  the  facte  about  the 
causes  of  traffic  accidents.  Individual  driv- 
ers and  pedestrians  should  be  given  the  in- 
formation they  need  to  protect  themselves. 
The  mass  publicity  media,  the  press,  radio, 
and  televUlon,  In  their  finest  tradition,  have 
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In  tb*  pMt  M)cepta<l  public  mtyIm  m  one  of 
Um  main  gtMla.  Ao^  ^'7  ■bould  b«  called 
upon  to  accept  thU  duillenge  of  public  serv- 
loe.  Undoubtadly.  tbey  will  enter  wbole- 
beartedly  to  belp  aolve  tbla  frightful  prob- 
lem. 

The  praee,  radio,  teleTlilon.  national  maga- 
■Inea,  and  all  otbar  media  which  dlaaemlnate 
public  Infonnatlon  owe  a  duty  to  educate 
the  public  and  to  dliaemlnate  the  facta  of 
iafety.  Tbla  does  not  mean  a  tranalent 
flurry  of  promotion.  The  public  should  be 
told  the  basic  facta  concerning  tralBc  ac- 
cldenta,  the  eoclal  and  economic  results  of 
trafflc  aoddenta,  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem, who  la  affected  by  It  and  how  much  ac- 
cklants  coat  In  money,  In  time  loss,  and  In 
curtailed  production;  what  Is  the  price  of 
human  misery,  of  Injury,  suffering  and 
death? 

The  pries  abould  be  requested  to  report 
the  causae  of  accidents,  whether  the  fault  Is 
a  tire  blowout,  tallgaltlng.  si>«edlng,  Intoxi- 
cation of  a  drlTer,  a  defective  automobile,  or 
dangerous  highway  design  or  maintenance. 
The  continuous  reporting  of  specific  causes  of 
aeddenta  will  have  a  deterrent  effect  upon 
the  reading  public. 

The  public  should  be  Informed  concerning 
means  and  mathorts  of  preventing  accidents. 
The  public  should  be  advised  and  aroiised 
eonoemlng  what  U  being  done  and,  even 
more  Important,  what  la  not  being  done  to 
prevent  aootdants. 

Aetlvltlea  of  the  press  and  other  media  of 
public  Information  In  supporting  this  pro- 
gram represent  the  highest  type  of  public 
service.  The  public's  Interest  occasionally 
bseomsa  arouaed  when  a  particularly  shock- 
lac  tragedy  occurs  or  a  series  of  articles  are 
printed.  Thereafter,  the  Impact  Is  lost  and 
dwindles  to  virtually  nothing.  Results  from 
this  type  of  effort  are  limited.  Subetantlal 
baneflta  can  be  obtained  only  when  all  me- 
dia— the  preaa,  radio,  television,  public  au- 
tbontlaa,  dvlc  orguilaatlona — maintain  a 
oocatant  and  continuing  program  of  safety 
education.  All  media  can  use  a  freah  ap- 
proadi  to  repeat  the  fundamentals  of  traffic 
aafaty.  For  example,  dramatic  emphasis 
might  be  plaoed  at  Interim  periods  on: 

I.  The  child  craaalng  the  street; 
a.  Defensive  driving: 

5.  The  doctor  at  the  emergency  or  operat- 
ing room,  struggling  with  the  burden  and 
heartache  of  trying  to  save  life  and  limb  at 
aoctdant  vletlma; 

4.  The  Judge  seeking  to  convert  bad  drivers. 
by  llnea,  license  suspension  or  revocation,  or 
by  Bending  tralBc  vlolaton  to  Jail  or  driver's 
education  schools: 

6.  Safety  Instructlona  In  school; 

6.  "OperaUon  Dry-up"  at  office  Chrlatmaa 
partiee: 

7.  Bumper  stickers  such  as.  "One  car  length 
for  each  10  miles  per  hour":  or.  "We  have 
aaat  belta.  have  you?":  or.  "Are  you  using 
your  seat  belts?  They  may  save  your  child's 
Ufe  or  his  father's  life"; 

8.  Bicycle  Inspection  stickers  and  cards  for 
children: 

0.  Csrtlflcatee  to  drivers  completing  an 
•-hour  drivers'  course; 

10.  A  self-admlnlstered  Information  quiz 
that  drlvaa  home  facts  about  driving  safety: 

II.  Spot  announcements,  radio  and  tele- 
Tlaton,  oovarlng  drinking,  tallgatlng.  etc.; 

13.  Spot  announcements,  radio  and  tele- 
vlalan.  on  the  10  most  dangerous  Intersec- 
tlooa.  and  on  the  10  most  common  errors  of 
driving: 

IS.  Seat  belt  sales  by  department  stores, 
window  displays,  and  newspaper  advertlee- 
menta: 

14.  Poster  atgns:  CX>nnectlcut  has  such  a 
sarlaa;  "Doot  sUck  your  arm  out  too  far, 
or  It  may  go  home  In  another  car";  or  "If 
you  dont  care  about  your  Ufe.  how  about 
yourohUd'sr:' 


19.  Creation  of  a  safe  and  an  unsafe  char- 
acter  (such  as  Smokey  the  Bear),  for  ex- 
ample, Hot- Rod  Harry; 

10.  Creation  of  citizens  safety  councils 
with  adequate  financial  support  and  leader- 
ship and  expansion  of  existing  safety  coun- 
cils. Safety  councils  could  aid  In  accident 
prevention  by  distribution  of  materials  and 
knowledge  through  women's  clubs.  P.T.A.'s, 
labor  unions,  employers,  motor  clubs, 
churches,  social  and  fraternal  organizations, 
civic  associations,  and  citizens'  groups  of  all 
types.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to 
Impart  the  facts  to  women  through  their 
clubs  and  P.T.A.'s.  Never  underestimate 
the  power  of  women.  The  hand  that  rocks 
the  cradle  can  rock  governments,  where  nec- 
essary, to  protect  the  safety  of  loved  ones. 
They  are  a  potent  force  In  the  campaign, 
provided  they  are  supplied  with  the  facta. 
Traffic  accident   mileage  death   rate:    1964' 

{deaths   per   lOO   million   vehicle   miles  of 

travel) 

Connecticut 2.  6 

Rhode  Island 2.6 

Massachusetts _.  3.  3 

New  Jersey 3.5 

Maryland 3.9 

Pennsylvania 4.  0 

Maine _- 4.  1 

District  of  Colinnbla 4.3 

Delaware 4.  7 

Hawaii 4.7 

Ohio 4.7 

New  York 4.9 

Ullnots 5.  0 

Minnesota 5.  0 

California 5.  2 

Nebraska 5.  2 

Oregon 5.  2 

Texas 5.  2 

Washington 5.2 

New  Hampshire 5.3 

Michigan- 5.4 

Alaska'  (1963) 5.6 

Colorado 5.  6 

Virginia 5.6 

Florida 5.  7 

Indiana 5.  7 

Iowa. -- - - 5.8 

Missouri 5.8 

Oklahoma -  5.8 

Kansas 5.9 

New  Mexico 5.9 

Wyoming 5.  9 

Wisconsin 6.  0 

Alabama 6.  2 

Georgia 6.  2 

Tennessee 6.  2 

Arkansas 6.3 

MlBBlsslppl - 6.  3 

Montana 6.  4 

West  Virginia 6.4 

North  Dakota'  (1963) 6.7 

Utah 6.8 

Kentucky 7.  0 

Nevada - 7. 1 

North  Carolina 7.1 

Idaho..- -- 7.2 

Arizona 7.  4 

Louisiana . 7.  4 

Vermont 7.  4 

South  Dakota 7.9 

South  Carolina 8.0 

^  Nationwide  average  6.7. 

'  1964  figures  not  yet  available. 


INTERNATIONAL    HEALTH    AND 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  (luring 
the  past  many  months,  we  have  taken 
unprececlented  steps  toward  Improving 
the  educational  opportunities  and  the 
health  of  Americans.  The  health  and 
education  measures  enacted  by  the  pre- 
vious session  of  this  Congress  will  be 
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affecting  the  quality  of  American  life  for 
generations  to  come. 

We  would  be  foolish  indeed,  however, 
to  think  that  our  own  Nation  could  long 
survive  as  the  only  light  In  a  world  of 
darkness,  or  that  we  could  enjoy  our 
health  and  happiness  in  a  world  of  dis- 
ease and  despair.  If  we  In  the  United 
States  are  to  have  the  society  and  the 
good  life  that  we  desire,  then  we  must 
also  concern  ourselves  with  the  welfare 
of  less  fortunate  peoples  abroad. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world,  years  of 
struggle  lie  ahead  if  people  are  to  achieve 
even  those  levels  of  education  and  health 
which  we  in  America  enjoyed  generations 
ago.  In  fact,  so  great  has  our  own  prog- 
ress become  that  unless  extraordinary  ef- 
forts are  made,  the  gap  between  our 
standards  of  living  and  those  of  less  for- 
tunate nations  will  continue  to  widen. 
Such  a  disparity  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  between  the  "haves"  and  the  "have 
nots,"  will  feed  the  tensions  and  frus- 
trations which  produce  Instability,  vio- 
lence, and  destruction. 

This  realization  lies  behind  all  of  our 
programs  for  assistance  to  foreign  na- 
tions. It  is  the  philosophy  expressed  by 
President  Johnson  in  his  special  message 
to  the  Congress  on  International  health 
and  education.  The  International  Edu- 
cation and  Health  Acts  of  1966,  which  the 
President  has  proposed,  are  merely  the 
latest  attack  on  the  scourges  of  igno- 
rance and  disease. 

I  urge  support  of  the  President's  pro- 
posals. I  do  so  because,  In  my  opinion, 
he  has  presented  to  us  a  program  which 
is  at  once  humane  and  practical.  It  \s 
a  program,  which  both  In  the  field  of 
education  and  the  field  of  health  will 
guarantee  maximum  utilization  of  the 
resources  we  put  into  it. 

In  the  President's  proposals,  we  see  a 
continuation  of  a  highly  desirable  trend 
In  the  administration  of  U.S.  foreign  aid. 
That  trend  is  to  apply  our  resources  in 
such  a  way  that  they  stimulate  self-help 
on  the  part  of  nations  receiving  our  as- 
sistance. The  training  of  teachers  is 
particularly  productive  of  Improvement. 
For  each  teacher  becomes  the  center  of  a 
circle  of  knowledge  that  can  grow  con- 
tinually larger.  This  is  true  whether  the 
teacher  be  an  American  sent  overseas  to 
train  other  teachers,  or  whether  he  is  a 
foreign  citizen  brought  to  our  shores  for 
training. 

In  this  and  other  ways,  the  bills  pro- 
posed by  the  President  will  enable  our 
schools  and  colleges,  our  goveriunental 
Institutions  and  private  organizations  to 
focus  their  efforts  on  teaching  others  to 
help  themselves.  In  a  world  where  the 
need  is  so  enormous,  and  where  even  the 
vast  resources  of  the  United  States, 
nevertheless,  have  limits,  this  is  the  only 
kind  of  foreign  assistance  which  meets 
the  test  of  commonsense. 

It  deserves  our  support. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  January 
22  was  the  48th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian 
Independence. 

This  date  Is  an  Important  one,  to  me, 
and  to  many  of  my  colleagues  and  other 
persons  throughout  the  United  States. 
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It  is  the  day  on  which  we  can  and  do 
reaffirm  our  commitment  to  the  goal  of 
freedom  for  the  Ukrainian  people  and  for 
others  who  have  been  subjugated  by 
communism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  I  pre- 
sented on  that  day,  to  several  groups  of 
Ukrainian-Americans  in  my  State  of 
Connecticut. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Statement  on  Ukrainian  Independence  Day 

On  this,  the  48th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian 
Independence,  I  want  to  greet  my  Ukrainian- 
American  friends  In  Connecticut  and  to  again 
assure  them  that  I  stand  with  them  In  their 
commitment  to  the  goal  of  freedom  for  the 
Ukrainian  people  and  for  the  other  European 
peoples  subjugated  by  communism. 

Throughout  their  history,  the  people  of 
the  Ukraine  have  been  the  victims  of  alien 
domination.  The  country  has  been  divided, 
partitioned,  and  redlvlded  by  Russia  and 
by  the  other  dominant  powers  of  Europe. 
But  the  Ukrainian  people  have  never  recon- 
ciled themselves  to  serfdom  or  to  foreign 
subjugation.  Over  and  over  again  they  have 
demonstrated  a  will  to  freedom  and  a  hero- 
Ism  in  the  cause  of  freedom  which  can  serve 
as  an  Inspiration  to  freemen  everywhere. 

The  persecution  of  the  Ukrainian  people 
under  the  Soviet  Communist  regime  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  blackest  chapters  of  re- 
corded history.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Innocent  Ukrainians  were  executed.  Mil- 
lions more  were  deported  to  the  slave  labor 
camps  of  Siberia.  Five  million  were  de- 
liberately starved  to  death  In  the  thirties  In 
the  campaign  of  forced  collectivization  In 
the  Ukraine. 

But  despite  the  ruthless  efforts  of  the 
Moscow  regime  to  destroy  the  Ukrainian  na- 
tion as  a  nation,  the  Ukrainian  people  In 
their  overwhelming  mass  continued  to  ad- 
here to  their  language  and  their  culture  and 
to  their  centuries-old  desire  for  national 
freedom. 

January  22  Is  a  day  In  which  to  honor  the 
memory  of  all  those  who  have  given  their 
lives  for  the  cause  of  Ukrainian  freedom. 

It  Is  a  day  to  remind  the  entire  free  world 
of  the  high  co6t  of  falling  to  face  up  to 
Communist  aggression  In  Its  earliest  stages. 
It  Is  a  day  In  which  all  Americans  may  prop- 
erly Join  with  Americans  of  Ukrainian  de- 
scent. In  rededlcating  ourselves  to  the  uni- 
versal triumph  of  the  principles  enunciated 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  to 
the  eventual  liberation  of  all  those  peoples 
today  enslaved  by  communism. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICAN  YOUTH  BY 
VICE  PRESIDENT  HUBERT  H.  HUM- 
PHREY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  America's 
young  people  are  the  subject  of  a  great 
many  comments  in  newspapers,  over 
radio  and  television  and  in  other  forums. 
One  of  the  best-rounded  statements 
which  I  have  seen  on  the  subject  of  our 
youth  was  presented  by  Vice  President 
HcBERT  H.  Humphrey  in  an  article  In 
the  September  5,  1965,  issue  of  Parade, 
the  newspaper  supplement.  His  article 
was  entitled,  "Whafs  Right  With  To- 
day's Youth." 

The  Vice  President  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  keeping  in  perspective  the 
overwhelmingly  fine  record  of  our  young- 
er generation.  I  believe  that  his  com- 
ments are  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
sound  faith  in  our  young  people. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Vice  President's  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What's  Right  WrrH  Today's  Youth — Some 

Riot;   Others   Do  Good  Deeds — The  Vice 

President   Looks    at   Ouh   Controversiai, 

YotTNGKB  Generation 

(By  Hubert  H.  Hdmphbet) 

Washington,  D.C. — Young  Americans  give 
their  lives  for  freedom  In  South  Vietnam, 
while  other  young  Americans  demonstrate 
against  our  involvement  there.  Some  young 
people  rip  apart  seaside  resorts,  others  work 
night  and  day  to  repair  the  flood -ravaged 
dikes  of  the  Middle  West.  Our  universities 
turn  out  the  brightest,  best-educated  gradu- 
ates In  history,  but  at  the  same  time  we  face 
a  problem  of  school  dropouts. 

Which  la  the  true  picture  of  the  younger 
generation?  Are  more  and  more  young  peo- 
ple finding  their  release  In  rioting,  protests, 
and  crime?  Or  Is  the  trend  upward  toward 
honor  and  achievement?  Will  they  send 
America  Into  decline,  or  will  they  build  a 
greater,  more  dynamic  nation? 

I  believe  the  latter  Is  true,  and  I  can  back 
up  my  belief  with  facts  and  personal  ex- 
perience. This  Is  no  reason  for  complacency. 
For  we  cannot  allow  even  a  fraction  of  our 
youth  to  squander  themselves  while  we,  who 
like  to  boast  that  we  are  older  and  wiser, 
stand  by  lamenting. 

My  Interest  In  youth  Is  by  no  means  aca- 
demic. As  the  father  of  four  children  (three 
stUl  m  school),  I  am  concerned  at  the  In- 
crease In  Juvenile  crime  not  only  In  the 
slums,  where  there  is  the  goad  of  dismal  pov- 
erty, but  among  children  who  have  never 
known  want,  children  who  should  know 
better. 

Like  any  other  father  of  my  generation,  I 
have  my  share  of  skepticism  about  Beatle 
mops  and  dances  like  the  Swim,  the  Prug 
and  the  Watusl.  But  then  I  find  myself  ask- 
ing: Was  there  ever  a  young  generation  that 
didn't  have  crazes,  and  was  there  ever  an  old 
one  that  approved  of  them?  What  of  the 
flappers  of  the  Roaring  Twenties,  many  of 
them  now  sedate  grandmothers?  What  of 
the  grandfathers  who  once  sported  Rudolph 
Valentino  sideburns  and  those  wide  trousers 
Icnown  as  Oxford  bags?  VSThat  about  the 
Black  Bottom  and  the  Charleston?  But  we 
grew  out  of  them. 

I  do  not  condone  the  excesses  of  youth. 
I  don't  mean  the  fads;  I  mean  the  rioting. 
violence  and  crime  that  cause  us  worry  in 
our  society.  But  again,  I  must  ask  how 
much  we,  the  older  generation,  are  respon- 
sible for  the  startling  Increase  In  Juvenile 
lawlessness? 

The  war  broke  up  families  and  reduced 
parental  discipline.  Then  came  the  postwar 
years  of  the  "fast  buck"  with  an  Inevitable 
eroding  of  morality  and  family  responsibility. 
Children  were  left  to  bring  themselves  up 
while  their  parents  made  up  for  lost  time. 

Now  we  are  In  a  period  of  unprecedented 
prosperity,  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
prosperity  is  a  more  severe  test  of  character 
than  adversity.  Hard  times,  as  I  remember 
from  my  own  youth,  bring  families  together. 
In  good  times.  It  Is  all  too  easy  to  drift  apart. 
Though  the  young  people  today  enjoy  lux- 
uries never  known  to  their  parents,  they  are 
also  exposed  to  pressures  and  frustrations 
their  parents  never  encountered. 

MORE    PEOPLE    THAN    JOBS 

Our  youth  are  quite  conscious  they  live  In 
a  world  that  has  the  capacity  to  destroy  It- 
self and  that  the  detonators  are  In  the  hands 
of  the  older  generation.  They  are  also  corf- 
sclous  of  the  fact  that.  In  our  affluent  society, 
there  are  more  people  of  their  age  than 
there  are  Jobs  to  go  around.    The  number  of 


workers  16  and  18  years  old  Is  expected  to 
Increase  by  half  a  million  this  year — twice 
the  Increase  of  last  year.  Before  1970.  more 
than  3  million  young  people  will  swell  the 
labor  force  each  year. 

Those  without  training  and  skills  wlU  face 
a  bleak  future.  The  unemployment  rate  for 
the  young  already  Is  more  than  three  times 
as  high  as  for  older  workers.  We  are  past 
the  time  when  a  living,  even  a  humble  one, 
can  be  made  without  anything  but  willing 
hands. 

0\iT  country  does  not  owe  anybody  a  living, 
but  it  does  owe  its  youth  at  least  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work.  Government  and  private 
Industry  are  now  alert  to  this  problem,  and 
we  are  doing  everything  we  can  to  help  these 
young  people.  "There  are  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity Centers,  the  poverty  program,  the  Job 
Corps,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the 
community  action  programs. 

Of  course,  youth  must  be  willing  to  work, 
and  most  of  them  are.  I  have  spoken  to 
thousands  of  young  people  at  Job  Corpw 
camps  and  other  training  centers.  Many 
come  from  broken  homes;  many  are  barely 
able  to  read  and  write.  Almost  all  have  been 
bitterly  disappointed  In  their  short  lives. 
Yet  most  are  determined  to  pick  up  their 
second  chance,  acquire  new  skills  and  face 
the  world  with  hope. 

Even  more  Impressive  are  the  thousands 
of  young  Americans  who  have  an  acute  con- 
science about  their  own  generation  and  want 
to  help  the  less  fortunate.  They  are  Intelli- 
gent, courageous,  well-Informed  young  peo- 
ple, willing  to  work  long  hovu^  for  little  or 
no  pay  to  correct  what  they  feel  Is  Injustice. 

Some  of  the  student  protests,  picketing, 
marches,  sit-ins  have  caused  dismay  among 
us  older  folk.  Frankly,  I  have  shared  It 
because  some  of  the  Issues,  In  my  view, 
have  been  false.  But  I  mxost  admit  that 
America  today  might  be  a  better  place  if  the 
people  of  my  generation  had  shown  the  same 
awareness.  Fiery  speeches  and  angry  plac- 
ards on  the  campus  are  to  my  mind  far  less 
dangerous  to  the  Nation's  future  than  the 
silence  that  stifles  new  Ideas.  Age  In  Itself  is 
no  guarantee  of  wisdom.  In  a  world  chang- 
ing as  rapidly  as  ours,  there  can  be  as  many 
old  fools  as  young  fools.  Young  Americans 
who  get  Into  trouble,  who  kick  against  the 
established  order,  are  often  the  most  alert. 

Who  of  our  older  generation  has  not  been 
a  rebel?  I  have  been  one,  and  so  has  our 
President.  Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  school 
dropout  who  left  his  native  Texas  to  work 
with  his  hands  In  the  fields  of  California. 
But  he  returned  to  enter  college  and  begin 
his  career  as  a  teacher  In  a  Mexican-Ameri- 
can public  school.  His  former  students  stUl 
remember  him  as  a  man  who  gave  them 
knowledge  and  encouragement  to  face  a 
world  that  all  too  often  seemed  stacked 
agaliut  them. 

Lyndon  Johnson  held  his  first  Presiden- 
tial appointment  at  27,  his  first  political 
office  at  29.  He  has  said:  "No  one  knows 
better  than  I  the  fires  that  burn  in  the 
hearts  of  young  men  who  yearn  for  the 
chance  to  do  better  what  they  see  their  elders 
doing  not  well  •   •   •  or  not  doing  at  all." 

FAMOrrS    BEATNIKS 

Today's  young  people — as  students,  as  citi- 
zens, yes,  even  as  demonstrators — are  show- 
ing that  they,  too,  want  to  do  better.  Of 
course,  we  have  our  beatniks.  There  have 
been  beatniks  In  every  age.  Some  of  them 
are  now  listed  among  the  world's  leading 
artists,  writers,  and  musicians.  Oauguln  was 
a  beatnik.  So  were  Van  Gogh  and  Edgar 
Allen  Poe. 

But  I  am  less  concerned  with  the  eccentric- 
ities of  genius,  which  can  flower  In  the  most 
unlikely  soil,  than  I  am  with  the  mass  of  our 
young  people  today.  I  don't  find  them  a 
"beat"  generation  at  all,  and  I  have  met 
them  by  the  thousands  across  this  great 
country. 
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Oar  foanff  p«opI«  aim  »  hMathy  and  wboI«- 
gMMTStion,  !•■■  bypocriacal.  mora 
trmak.  tfajm  w*  w«ra  at  their  ag*.  They 
■paak  mora  openly  about  mz,  religion, 
poUttes.  azid  other  eubjacta  that  uaed  to  be 
In  the- age  at  oomputera.  aateUltee, 
almoet  Inatant  oommunlcatlona,  they 
ara  aleo  mora  Intelligent  and  competent. 
For  thle  U  the  age  oS  excellence. 

Ifot  long  ago,  I  Tlslted  the  nuclear  aircraft 
curler  BnterprUe  and  waa  amased  to  fl"<i 
boya  under  30  »Ti»nniTiy  conaolea  of  multl- 
mllUoo-dollar  radar  equipment.  They  wera 
reaponetble  for  the  safety  of  American  pilots 
and  million-dollar  aircraft  miles  away  at 
MA.  At  Lorlng  Air  Force  Base.  I  talked  with 
a  gr—e e  staliieil  enlisted  man  whom  I  found 
working  under  a  Jet  plane.  "I  understand 
you  ara  pretty  good,"  I  said,  "at  keeping 
thsae  planes  in  tip  top  shape." 

"No.  Mr.  Vice  President."  the  OI  repUed. 
"We'ra  not  pratty  good.  We'ra  the  best." 
His  eoounandlng  officer,  Brig.  Oen.  Frank 
SUlott.  completely  agreed.  "I  have  been  in 
the  Air  Force  a  long  time."  he  said.  "This 
crop  of  youngsten  Is  the  best  yet.  They 
ara  mora  responsive  and  responsible." 

No  fewer  than  one-quarter  of  the  members 
of  our  armed  services  ara  under  20.  Our 
generals  and  admirals  agree  they  ara  the 
finest  young  fighting  men  this  country  has 
ever  produced,  as  tough  as  their  fathers  of 
World  War  n  and  Korea,  mora  alert  and 
adaptable  and  so  mora  fit  to  use  the  com- 
plex weapons  of  the  space  age. 

If  I  had  to  give  the  younger  generation  a 
label,  I  would  call  them,  as  the  President 
hars.  Volunteer  Generation.  I  may  not  al- 
ways agree  with  the  causes  they  serve,  but 
I  muet  always  admlra  the  spirit  with  which 
they  fight.  It  could  shame  some  of  us  older 
people  who  pride  ourselves  on  being  con- 
cerned dtlaens. 

ROW    FAJir 

For  example,  a  poll  In  a  national  news 
magaalne  asked  American  students  how  far 
they  would  go — beyond  mere  talk — to  sup- 
port a  cause  In  which  they  believed.  Some 
n  percent  said  they  would  sign  a  petition; 
73  percent  had  already  done  so.  Some  87 
percent  said  they  would  contribute  money: 
68  percent  had  already  done  so.  An  amaz- 
ing 4S  percent  wen  even  ready  to  go  to  Jail. 

Mora  than  10,000  yo\mg  volunteers  are  now 
■ervlnc  In  the  Peace  Ck)rps.  Another  3.000 
have  already  ratumed  after  tours  of  duty. 
But  most  significant,  mora  than  100,000  have 
asked  to  take  part  In  thu  bold  and  idealistic 
experiment.  When  VISTA  (Volunteers  in 
Serrtoe  to  America — the  domestic  Peace 
Corps)  waa  launched,  mora  than  3.000  in- 
quiries wera  received  from  young  people  on 
the  first  day  of  business. 

When  Parade's  own  editor.  Jess  Oorkln. 
had  ths  Inspired  Idea  to  ask  the  young  people 
of  America  to  "Work  a  Day  for  JTX,"  the 
response  waa  staggering.  They  went  out  by 
the  thousands  to  mow  lawns,  clean  cars,  run 
errands,  sell  cookies  and  lemonade  so  they 
could  donate  their  earnings  to  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Memorial  Library.  There  was  no 
compulsion  such  as  Is  brought  by  the  Com- 
mlssan  in  a  Communist  society.  It  was 
menly  a  suggestion  In  one  magazine  for 
young  people  to  accept  or  reject. 

All  It  takes  to  rouse  today's  young  people 
la  motivation.  They  need  to  know  that  their 
oontrlbtttlon  has  a  purpose.  I  grew  up  when 
It  was  important  to  help  the  family.  It 
WM  Important  that  we  dug  vegetables  out 
at  the  sand  and  stored  them  in  the  root 
osUar.  It  was  Important  that  we  earned 
money  to  help  feed  the  famUy.  Now  in  our 
prosperous  suburbs.  It  Is  no  longer  Impor- 
tant for  young  people  to  contribute  to  the 
Uvellhood.  They  ara  Inclined  to  look  upon 
the  dally  choree  as  meraly  an  exercise  In 
discipline. 

I  have  complete  faith  in  our  yo\ing  gen- 
eration.    Whenever  I  am  weary  or  worried. 


I  seek  out  young  people.  Many  times.  I 
have  walked  out  of  a  meeting,  depressed  and 
dlscoTiraged,  looking  for  some  teenagers.  I 
have  found  them  to  be  a  tonic:  they  rekindle 
my  spirit  and  sharpen  my  wits.  I  am  able 
to  go  back  refreshed  and  revitalized. 

We  parents  expect  the  young  to  learn  from 
us  and  from  their  teachers.  But  this  holds 
good  only  If  we  are  prepared  to  learn  from 
the  young — to  probe  their  problems  and  to 
admit,  as  history  has  proven  time  and  again, 
that  the  "follies"  of  today  can  be  the  truths 
of  tomorrow. 


THOMAS  DRESSEH  WHITE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
while  I  was  out  of  the  country  there  oc- 
curred the  death  of  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing Americans  of  our  time.  Gen.  Thomas 
Dresser  White,  of  leukemia  at  the  age 
of  64  in  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center. 

General  White's  brilliant  and  Illustri- 
ous military  career  is  well  known.  It  is 
fitting  that  It  be  acknowledged  on  behalf 
of  our  Nation  by  those  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  know  him  as  a  friend  for 
many  years. 

General  White  was  more  than  a  dis- 
tlii8:tilshed  airman.  He  was  In  fact  one 
of  the  ablest  military  statesmen  this 
Nation  has  ever  produced.  It  was  no 
accident  of  time  and  place  that  he  came 
to  be  so  highly  regarded  as  a  military 
man  who  could  also  think  like  a  states- 
man. 

When  he  retired  in  1961.  General 
White  had  completed  41  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service  to  his  country.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  Episcopal  minister 
who  later  became  a  bishop.  As  one  of 
the  youngest  men  ever  admitted  and 
graduated  from  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy, he  received  his  commission  as  sec- 
ond lieutenant  of  Infantry  at  the  age  of 
18.  July  2,  1920.  He  later  switched  to  the 
air  service,  getting  his  wings  and  assign- 
ment to  the  99th  Observation  Squadron 
at  Boiling  Field  In  September  1925. 

In  mid- 1927  Lieutenant  White  went  to 
Pelplng,  China,  as  a  student  of  the  Chi- 
nese language,  where  he  compiled  a  Chi- 
nese-English dictionary  of  military 
terms.  After  a  tour  of  duty  at  Head- 
quarters Air  Corps  In  Washington,  in 
February  1934  he  went  to  Russia  as  the 
assistant  military  attach^  for  air.  In 
early  1935  he  was  named  the  assistant 
mllitaxy  attach^  for  air  to  Italy  and 
Greece,  while  stationed  in  Rome.  An- 
other assignment  in  Washington  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  assignment  in  1940  to  Brazil 
as  the  military  attach^.  He  continued 
the  study  of  languages  in  off-duty  time, 
becoming  proficient  in  Italian.  Spanish, 
Greek,  Portuguese,  Russian,  and  Chinese. 

General  White  returned  to  the  United 
States  In  March  of  1942  els  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  of  the  3d 
Air  Force  at  Tampa,  Pla.  He  made  his 
first  star  in  November  1942  while  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  3d  Air  Force.  There  fol- 
lowed another  assignment  In  Washing- 
ton at  Headquarters  of  Army  Air  Forces, 
as  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelli- 
gence. 

In  1944  he  was  assigned  to  the  13th 
Air  Force  In  the  Pacific  and  took  part  in 
the  New  Guinea,  southern  Philippines, 
and  Borneo  campaigns.    In  June  1945  he 


became  the  commanding  general  of  the 
7th  Air  Force  in  the  Marianas,  and  di- 
rected its  move  along  the  Islands  to 
Okinawa. 

Subsequent  assignments  Included  di- 
rector of  legislative  liaison  in  1948,  Air 
Force  m^nber  of  the  Joint  Strategic 
Survey  Committee  in  1950,  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  of  Plans,  Headquarters  USAF, 
in  1951,  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  under  Gen! 
Nathan  Twining  in  1953.  and  then  Chief 
of  Staff  for  4  years  imtil  his  retirement  on 
June  30,  1961.  During  his  conUnuoua 
service  in  Washington  beginning  In  1948. 
including  the  8  years  as  Vice  Chief  and 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  General 
White  was  the  prime  architect  and  sup- 
porter for  the  successful  ballistic  missile 
and  aeroeptace  programs  imdertaken  and 
developed  during  the  1950's. 

Following  his  retirement  In  1961,  Gen- 
eral White  was  a  contributing  editor  of 
Newsweek  magazine,  a  member  of  the 
General  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Anns 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  a 
member  of  the  Washington  Institute  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  an  associate  member  of 
the  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies  In  Lon- 
don, a  member  of  the  Congressional 
Board  of  Visitors,  U.S.  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy, and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  several  major  companies. 

Among  Genersd  White's  decorations 
were  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  the  Legion  of 
Merit,  the  Air  Medal,  and  many  foreign 
decorations. 

The  Nation  and  this  Congress  have 
lost  a  devoted  military  authority,  as 
well  as  a  cultured  gentleman,  diplomat, 
linguist,  and  friend.  We  shall  miss  his 
wise  counsel  on  many  matters  affecting 
our  national  security,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  aerospace  E>ower.  His  for- 
ward thinking,  his  devotion  to  his 
country,  his  dedication  to  making  United 
States  SLerospace  power  preeminent, 
above  all  his  Integrity,  wUl  forever  mark 
General  White  as  both  a  great  airman 
and  a  gr^t  American. 

General  White  appeared  many  times 
before  committees  of  our  Congress.  We 
all  recall  that  his  testimony  was  in- 
variably sincere,  courageous,  suid  ac- 
curate. He  was  not  one  to  go  off  on 
tangents,  or  to  be  Influenced  by  ex- 
tremist solutions  to  our  national  prob- 
lems. He  impressed  all  on  committee 
hearings  with  his  fine,  gentlemanly  man- 
ner and  his  intellectual  genius.  We  shall 
miss  his  stability  and  foresight. 

Let  us  salute  with  pride  a  gallant 
gentleman.  Thc«nas  Dresser  White. 


PRESIDENT  ACTS  FOR  AMERICAN 
FORCES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  President  Johnson 
acted  courageously  and  with  sincere  con- 
cern for  the  protection  of  American 
forces  by  renewing  the  bombing  raids  on 
the  Communist  strongholds  In  North 
Vietnam. 

No  reasonable  person  wishes  to  create 
a  condition  which  can  lead  to  world  war 
in,  but  neither  could  the  President,  a« 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  military 
forces,  ignore  the  obvious  buildup  of 
manpower     and     warmaking     materiel 


posed  agsJnst  our  forces  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

President  Johnson  made  a  noble  and 
extensive  effort  to  reach  a  peaceful  so- 
lution to  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  and  he 
was  rebuffed.  I  hope  he  continues  these 
efforts  to  bring  an  end  to  the  fighting 
but,  until  that  day  arrives,  the  President 
is  duty  bound  to  give  our  young  men 
risking  their  lives  in  the  battlefields 
every  assistance. 

We  in  the  Senate  should  join  him  in 
this  endeavor.    He  has  my  support. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    PROPOSED    IN- 
TERNATIONAL EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident's International  Education  Act  sets 
before  us  an  agenda  of  what  we  can  do 
to  Increase  understanding  between 
nations. 

We  hope  to  strengthen  our  education 
here  at  home  through  this  legislation. 
We  hope  to  build  bridges  of  understand- 
ing between  nations  by  offering  and  in- 
creasing our  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams abroswl.  We  hope  to  give  children 
in  other  lands  a  "head  start"  and,  finally, 
we  hope  to  give  to  visiting  students  from 
other  countries  a  chance  to  develop  their 
lull  potential  as  future  leaders. 

It  is  clear  that  a  neglected  dimension 
of  our  foreign  policy  has  been  cultural 
exchange.  It  Is  time  now  for  a  review 
and  reappraisal  of  all  our  efforts  in  this 
field. 

I  support  the  Exchange  Peace  Corps,  a 
program  to  allow  foreign  visitors  to  come 
to  our  country,  for  it  Is  clear  that  foreign 
students  and  teachers  here  can  help  in 
language  Instruction  and  can  assist  our 
schools  In  adding  an  international  di- 
mension to  their  courses  of  study. 


ORDER    OF    BUSINESS— RULES    OF 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  will  state  It. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Has  morning  business 
been  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  What  Is  the  status 
of  the  Senate  rules  under  which  the 
Senate  is  operating  In  this  session  of 
Congress?  When  were  they  last  ap- 
proved or  adopted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
are  the  rules  set  forth  In  the  Manual 
of  the  89th  Congress. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  when  did  the  Sen- 
ate itself  Isist  give  approval  to  those 
rules? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
last  general  revision  was  In  1884. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Periodically  we 
pass  upon  the  rules  of  this  body.  If  the 
question  of  whether  the  Senate  is  a  con- 
tinuing body 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  required  to  pass  on  them 
periodically. 


Mr.  McCarthy,  when  did  the  Sen- 
ate last  take  formal  action  with  respect 
to  the  rules?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
were  some  amendments  made  at  the  be- 
giimlng  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  some  amendments 
were  made,  but  there  was  no  action  to 
approve  the  rules  with  respect  to  this 
body.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  made  certain  changes  in  Its  rules. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Might  I  therefore  be 
in  order  to  raise  a  question  with  ref- 
erence to  all  the  rules  at  this  particular 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  can  amend  its  rules. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  if  the  Senate  is  a 
continuing  body,  as  some  Senators  in- 
sist, would  it  be  In  order  to  Interrupt 
at  this  time  to  consider  the  amendment 
of  the  rules? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate's  attention  is  referred  to  rule 
XXXn,  paragraph  2  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  which  reads : 

The  Rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress 
unless  they  are  changed  as  provided  in  these 
Rules. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  in  further  parli- 
amentary Inquiry,  what  would  be  the 
procedure  If  It  were  sought  to  change 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  in  different 
respects? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  pro- 
posal to  change  the  rules  requires  1 
day's  notification.  Then  it  Is  decided 
by  majority  vote. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  if  the  question 
should  be  raised  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  could  be  unlimited  debate  with 
reference  to  a  proposed  change  in  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  who  would  decide 
that  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  a 
debatable  question.  Cloture  could  be 
Invoked. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  cloture  could  be  in- 
voked. How  would  it  be  Invoked.  Would 
it  require  a  two-thirds  vote?  Or  is  it  an 
open  question  as  to  whether  it  could  be 
decided  by  majority  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  debatable.  It  can  be  voted 
on  by  majority  vote,  but  cloture  requires 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  Senators  present 
and  voting. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  May  I  ask  for  prece- 
dent on  the  requirement  of  a  two-thirds 
vote  for  cloture  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  calls  the  Chair's  atten- 
tion to  rule  XX,  paragraph  2,  In  this 
particular: 

And  If  that  question  shall  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting,  then  said  measure,  mo- 
tion, or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  shall  be 
the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  business  until  disposed  of. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  What  if  it  were 
proposed  to  amend  that  section  of 
the  rule?  We  cannot  Invoke  a  rule 
on  a  rule  to  enforce  a  change  of  that 
particular  portion  of  the  rule.  We 
would    have    to    go    outside    to    look 


for  a  course  of  action  in  that  in- 
stance. Would  not  that  question  have  to 
go  to  the  Senate  to  be  decided  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate,  depending  on  the 
ruling  of  the  Presiding  OlBcer? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  rule 
is  treated  the  same  as  any  other  rule  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Therefore,  that  rule 
would  be  subject  to  the  constitutional 
provision  which  allows  the  Senate  to 
make  its  own  rules.  So  far  as  we  know, 
the  Constitution  allows  the  Senate  to 
make  its  own  rules  by  majority  vote  on 
any  matter  which  concerns  itself.  Under 
the  Constitution,  that  question  can  be 
decided  by  majority  vote.  Or  is  that  a 
matter  for  the  Supreme  Court? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
rules  of  the  Senate  can  be  amended  by 
majority  vote  once  that  question  is 
reached. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  rules  of  the 
Senate  can  be  amended  by  majority  vote, 
but  the  question  is  whether  cloture  can 
be  voted  on  a  proposal  to  change  the 
rules,  or  whether  it  would  be  subject  to 
a  determination  by  the  Senate  following 
a  ruling  by  the  Presiding  OflQcer.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  is  referred  to  that 
part  of  rule  XXXn 

Mr.  McCarthy.  But  It  is  proposed 
to  amend  rule  XXXII.  Therefore,  rule 
XXXII  could  not  apply  to  amendment  of 
rule  XXXII.  unless  we  have  locked  our- 
selves into  something  which  we  cannot 
break  out  of.  In  most  cases  we  go  out- 
side and  rely  on  the  Constitution. 

Let  me  raise  this  one  point,  and  then  I 
am  finished.  In  order  to  amend  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  under  the  present  practice, 
at  any  time  a  rule  of  the  Senate  Is  subject 
to  amendment  by  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, subject  to  the  action  that  may  be 
taken  by  that  body.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCarthy.   I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  my  other  colleagues 
that  the  way  to  amend  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  is  very  simple.  It  requires  a 
simple  procedure.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to 
get  a  majority  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  to  report  any 
one  of  the  75  proposed  rule  changes  which 
I  have  been  submitting  for  the  past  10 
years  and  bring  it  to  the  full  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  where,  if 
the  chairman  of  the  subconmiittee,  our 
revered  and  beloved  Senator  Hayden. 
who  is  also  chairman  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  which  has  received 
permission  to  meet,  will  permit  it  to  be 
brought  before  the  Senate,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  majority  would  vote  to 
change  the  rules.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
why  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  not 
moved  to  report  the  proposed  changes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  On  that  very  point, 
while  it  is  true  that  a  majority  vote  is 
required  to  change  the  rules,  It  would 
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taJce  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  Senators 
present  and  voting  for  the  prlvUege  of 
considering  the  matter.  That  is  why  we 
are  boxed  In. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  true;  but  under 
the  rulings  made  by  the  former  Vice 
President,  Mr.  Nixon.  If  the  effort  Is  made 
at  the  time  the  Senate  first  meets  at  the 
beginning  of  a  Congress,  and  If  the  rights 
und^  tliat  constitutional  privilege  are 
reserved,  the  question  Is  pending,  and  all 
rights  are  jeserved  under  the  Anderson 
motion  to  change  rule  XXII,  which 
would  bring  It  up.  and  even  this  motion 
would  be  debatable. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  true,  but  if  an 
appeal  Is  taken  from  the  ruling.  It  Is  sub- 
ject to  debate,  and  It  Is  subject  to  a  two- 
thirds  vote  to  stop  the  filibuster. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  the  constitutional 
ruling  Is  that  It  Is  not  subject  to  debate: 
and  the  present  Vice  President,  if  pressed 
hard  enough,  would  so  rule,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  just  read  that 
the  Research  Association  at  Princeton 
reported 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  mumlmous  consent  for  sufficient 
time  to  propound  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Research  As- 
sociation at  Princeton  reported  that  only 
14  percent  of  the  people  in  this  Nation 
wanted  the  repeal  bill  to  be  passed  and 
that  the  majority  of  union  members  did 
not  want  It  passed. 

Why  should  we  change  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  to  do  what  the  Nation  does  not 
want  done? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  7 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  do  not  yield  until 
I  get  an  answer.  I  would  like  to  have  an 
answer,  If  one  Is  available. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  believe  we  should 
not  have  a  change  of  the  rule  for  this 
measure  only  but  for  many  other  meas- 
ures as  well. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Then,  why  bring 
It  up  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Action  on  anything 
can  be  prevented  by  33  percent.  Why 
should  we  not  change  the  rules  so  as  to 
give  to  14  percent  the  right  to  protec- 
tion that  the  Senator  wishes  to  give  to 
33  percent? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  May  I  ask  the 
Senator  another  question? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator for  a  question. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  If  the  Senator  has 
any  hope  of  getting  enough  votes  to  op- 
erate under  the  present  rules,  why  does 
not  some  Senator  take  up  the  arguments 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland]  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
last  Saturday?  His  argument  carmot  be 
answered.       

Mr.  McCarthy,  what  argument  did 
he  make? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  can- 
not answer  them. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
in  the  morning  hour? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  transacting  morning  business. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
Uke  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  If  he  is  so  sure  that  14 
percent  want  repeal,  why  not  let  the 
question  come  to  a  vote?  That  would 
be  the  end  of  the  discussion. 

But  I  am  already  convinced  that  the 
only  reason  why  they  do  not  want  this 
matter  to  come  to  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
and  be  subject  to  the  majority  vote  of 
the  Senate  is  that  they  do  not  believe 
what  they  are  reading. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON. '  I  shall  answer  the 
question.  The  Senator  will  not  find  1 
percent  of  the  people  favoring  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


PROPOSED  REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14 
(b)  OP  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR  RE- 
LATIONS ACT  AS  AMENDED 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pend- 
ing question,  which  is  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  ( H.R.  77 1  to  repeal  section 
14(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  as  amended,  and  section  703(b)  of 
the  Labor-Management  Reporting  Act 
of  1959  and  to  amend  the  first  provision 
of  section  8(a)  (3 1  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  as  amended. 


I         ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  obtained  the  floor 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations be  permitted  to  meet  next  Friday 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  with  great  reluctance  and  full 
sentiment  with  the  request  of  the  Senator 
that  I  make  a  motion  to  table. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  leader- 
ship is  eager  to  cooperate  with  the  Sen- 
ator to  the  end  that  his  committee  may 
meet.  Any  motion  that  committees  may 
meet  is  subject  to  debate. 

In  my  judgment  it  would  be  a  mistake 
for  the  leadership  to  permit  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  repeal 
of  section  14ib)  to  be  displaced  by  a 
motion  that  committees  meet. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 

(No.  22  Leg.] 

Aiken  Dlrkaen  MatiRfleld 

Bartlett  E:  lender  McCIellan 

Bass  Piilbrlght  Moiidale 

Bennett  Gore  Morse 

Bible  Hayaen  Mu-kle 

BynJ.  W  Va         Jacfe-on  Proxmlre 

Chvirch  Javlts  RiblcoBf 

Clark  Kuciiel  Tower 

Cooper  Long,  La. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
BsrwsTXR]  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 
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I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan] 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Knf.' 
nedy].  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara].  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monronky],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Russell], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sm- 
THERSl,  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  is  detained  on  official  business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed  to  re- 
quest the  attendance  of  absent  Senators 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names : 


AUott 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Hoggs 

Bypd,  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Oruenlng 

Harris 

Hart 


Hartke 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Hruflka 

Inouye 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy.  Mass. 

Liausche 

Magnufon 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Montoya 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Nelson 

Pastore 


Pearson 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Russell.  Ga. 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  N  J. 

WlUlamB.  Del. 

Yarbo  rough 

Young.  N  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bayh 
in  the  chair).    A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BASS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  I  have  the  floor.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
moved 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  so  that  Senators  may 
understand  what  is  being  said? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
moved  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  be  permitted  to  meet 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session  on  Friday. 
A  unanimous-consent  request  was  made 
to  that  effect  during  the  morning  hour, 
and  it  was  objected  to. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  should  be 
happy  to  have  the  committee  meet,  and 
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pleased  to  have  the  imanimous-consent 
request  granted.  But,  Mr.  President,  I 
Joiow  a  dilatory  motion  when  I  hear  one. 

We  are  now  attempting  to  get  H.R.  77 
before  the  Senate  upon  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed. Senators  who  wish  to  oppose  that 
motion  are  entitled  to  two  speeches  dur- 
ing any  one  legislative  day.  A  number 
of  such  speeches  have  now  been  made. 
If  this  motion  for  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  be  permitted  to  meet  is 
permitted  to  come  before  the  Senate,  it  is 
a  debatable  motion,  and  every  Senator 
can  make  two  speeches  on  it.  Further- 
more, such  a  motion  is  subject  to  amend- 
ment, which  Is  not  exactly  the  case  with 
a  motion  to  proceed.  Therefore,  every 
Senator  would  be  entitled  to  offer 
amendments.  There  is  no  assurance 
whatever,  if  this  motion  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  be  permitted 
to  meet  on  Friday  is  permitted  to  dis- 
place the  pending  business,  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  agree  to  the  motion  before  Fri- 
day, because  the  motion  is  debatable  as 
well  as  subject  to  amendment;  and  such 
procedures  could  consume  the  time  of 
the  Senate  until  next  Monday  or  the  end 
of  next  week — merely  debating  whether 
a  committee  is  to  be  permitted  to  meet. 

Mr.  President,  the  leadership  will  coop- 
erate with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
If  it  must  be  done,  the  Senate  will  recess 
so  that  his  committee  can  be  called 
together. 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  this  debatable 
motion  is  permitted  to  displace  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  consider  H.R.  77.  we 
might  as  well  forget  about  the  whole 
thing,  and  lay  14(b)  aside;  because  other 
motions  of  similar  merit  can  be  made. 
and  the  end  result  will  be  that  we  shall 
spend  all  our  time  debating  whether 
committees  should  meet,  rather  than 
hearing  the  speeches  which  must  be 
heard  before  we  finally  come  to  a  vote 
on  the  motion  to  make  the  consideration 
of  ER.  77  the  pending  business  of  the 
Senate. 

(The  VICE  PRESIDENT  assumed  the 
chair  at  this  point. ) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  3  minutes,  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chah-  hears  none. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
old  not  make  this  as  a  dilatory  motion. 
All  I  want  is  permission  for  my  commit- 
tee to  meet. 

There  have  been  suggestions  that  we 
Muld  arrange  to  have  meetings  after 
nours;  but  I  would  like  to  have  one  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  at  least  to  consider 
the  procedure,  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  meetings  after  hours,  if  we  are 
not  to  be  permitted  to  meet  while  the 
tJ€nate  is  in  session. 

If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  thinks 
Wis  motion  Is  dilatory  in  nature,  would 
ne  entertain  a  imanlmous-consent  re- 
Quest  that  the  Senate  vote  within  10 
nunutes  after  the  motion  Is  stated,  or 


that  we  have  at  least  10  minutes  to  dis- 
cuss the  reason  for  it? 

There  is  confusion  about  this  question. 
If  Senators  vote  to  permit  the  committee 
to  meet  on  Friday,  there  is  nothing  dila- 
tory about  that,  if  we  can  get  it  to  a  vote. 
All  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  worried 
about  is  getting  it  to  a  vote  within  a  rea- 
sonable time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  us  find 
out. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  debate  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  be  limited  to  5 
minutes,  with  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  COTTON.    Mr.  President,  I  object 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  simple  question  upon  which  I  seek 
a  vote  is,  May  my  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  meet  1  day,  on  Friday? 

The  Appropriations  Committee  is 
meeting  today  and  every  day.  as  is  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  am  ask- 
ing for  nothing  but  a  1-day  meeting,  and 
that  is  all. 

I  do  not  wish  to  delay  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  77  on  this  ground;  I  wish  to 
delay  it  upon  its  own  merits,  and  I  pro- 
pose to  do  so.  I  do  not  need  to  delay  it 
by  means  of  this  motion.  That  was  not 
my  motive  in  making  It. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  majority  leader,  and  we  agree  that 
we  will  find  a  way  for  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  meet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  objections  which  have  been  made, 
to  consider  the  vital  matters  pending 
before  it,  and  we  will  cooperate  and  work 
with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  that 
effect. 

We  will  cooperate  with  the  Senator,  of 
course,  to  that  effect.  How  we  will  do  it, 
I  do  not  know.  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
will  withdraw  his  motion.  If  he  does 
not,  I  am  compelled  to  Insist  on  moving 
to  lay  it  on  the  table. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  wish  to  announce  now.  whether 
this  question  is  voted  on  or  not,  that  I  in- 
tend to  call  a  committee  meeting  at  9:30 
in  the  morning,  to  consider  certain  pro- 
cedural matters;  but  I  should  like  to  have 
a  meeting  next  Friday  to  hear  David  Bell 
and  get  the  matter  of  the  supplemental 
appropriation  underway.  I  am  sitting 
here  and  everyone  Is  blaming  me  for 
doing  it,  but  they  do  not  understand  that 
my  committee  cannot  meet  because  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  will  yield,  the  only  sugges- 
tion I  could  make  would  be  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  meet  at 
8  o'clock  In  the  morning.  It  appears  to 
me  that  that  would  give  them  time  to  get 
started.  If  the  members  are  given  suf- 
ficient notice,  they  will  be  present.  But. 
certainly,  we  cannot  set  aside  section  14 
(b) .  There  has  been  too  much  going  on 
In  the  way  of  dilatory  tactics  In  laying 
this  measure  before  the  Senate.  I  do  not. 
of  course,  attribute  any  dilatory  tactics 


to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  He  is 
really  desirous  of  trying  to  conform  to 
the  wishes  of  the  administration.  I 
would  assume  that  those  who  are  opposed 
to  committee  meetings  know  that  a  mat- 
ter such  as  Vietnam  should  be  considered, 
and  that  is  what  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  trying  to  do.  But.  so  far  as 
section  14(b)  is  concerned,  it  will  not  be 
set  aside  until  it  is  disposed  of  one  way 
or  the  other.  The  only  suggestion  I  can 
make  would  be  for  the  committee  to  meet 
earlier,  before  the  Senate  meets,  or  to 
meet  late  in  the  evening  after  the  Senate 
has  recessed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  table  the  motion 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  withhold  his 
motion? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jectioi,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  Senator 
from  niinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
point  out  to  the  Senate  that  if  the  Senate 
agrees  to  this  motion,  any  Senator  can 
come  forward  with  a  resolution  provid- 
ing that  certain  committees  shall  be  en- 
titled to  meet  during  the  Senates  ses- 
sions, and  then  recite  every  one  of  the 
standing,  joint,  special,  and  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Senate — and  there  are  107  of 
them.  Then  violence  will  have  been 
done  to  rule,  and  it  will  be  thrown  out 
the  window. 

If  the  Senate  sets  this  precedent,  it 
will  rue  the  day  it  does  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me 
for  1  minute? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  that,  while  Senators  are  in  the 
Chamber.  I  wish  now  to  state  that  I  will 
call  a  meeting  in  the  morning  of  the 
committee  at  9 :  30.  to  consider  procedural 
matters,  and  that  if  the  committee  is 
willing,  I  will  then  try  to  make  plans  to 
have  a  meeting  outside  the  hours  the 
Senate  would  be  in  session  beginning 
next  week;  but.  I  believe  that  we  might 
as  well  vote  on  this  question  now. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  the  pending  motion 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbricht]. 
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On  this  QUfMtlon  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BtnuracK],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  fnnn  North 
Oar^lna  [Mr.  Joidam],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  KonnsT],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaxa],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
■omr].  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Nsusnon],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Psll],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Russzu.],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [BCr.  Smatbxrs],  the 
SenatOT  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmaooe], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
BuwsTn],  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  ELLUfOER],  the  Senator 
from  Arisona  [Mr.  Hatdkn].  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SxATHns]  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  ELLKHDn]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Millkr].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "nay*'  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  woiild  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Blr.  Psu.]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brxwstkk]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Millks]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  lumounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr,  Morton]  is  detained  on 
official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  MiLLXi]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
fnm  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  52, 
nays  31,  as  follows: 
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Bo  the  motion  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of  Mr. 
PULBRiGHT  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  Is  the  pending  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  pending  question. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field] that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  77,  to  repeal  section 
14(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  

PROPOSED  REPEAL  OF  SECTION 
14(b)  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MANsruLD]  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section  14ib»  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, and  section  703(b)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  Act  of  1959  and 
to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  section  8(a) 
(3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
as  amended. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  on  the  same  terms  to  those  I 
previously  yielded  to  other  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recognized. 


PRESIDENT'S  NEW  FOREIGN  AID 
PROGRAM   INADEQUATE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  few  comments  on  the  President's 
message  to  the  Congress  on  foreign  aid 
and  his  message  today  on  international 
health  and  education. 

The  foreign  aid  message  reveals  a  deep 
cleavage  and  ambivalence  between  the 
President's  deep  concern  with  the  many 
problems  of  developing  nations  and  the 
programs  he  asked  Congress  to  approve. 
If  the  President  expects  adequately  to 
cope  with  these  problems  he  has  the  re- 
sponslbiUty  to  present  to  Congress  and 
the  American  people  a  program  that  will 
meet  these  needs — even  if  it  Involves 
great  new  burdens.  His  foreign  aid 
message  fails  completely  in  that  respect. 

The  principal  failure  of  the  U.S. 
eooncmic  aid  program  is  that  the 
total  Impact  terms  of  pubUc  and  private 
capital  is  vastly  below  the  requirements 
of  developing  nations  for  development 
capital.    This  is  a  failure  in  terms  of  in- 


adequate government  assistance,  inad- 
equate Incentives  to  encourage  the  flow 
of  private  capital  to  developing  coun- 
tries, and  Inadequate  economic  aid  con- 
tributions obtained  from  other  indus- 
trialized countries  through  the  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Committee  of  the 
OECD. 

The  gap  between  nations  in  the  devel- 
oping status  smd  nations  In  the  devel- 
oped status  Is  not  narrowing  but  widen- 
ing. We  are  not  being  told  how  it  is  to 
be  closed.  This  Is  the  greatest  barrier 
to  world  peace  and  security  that  we 
feu;e. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Private 
Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid  in  its  report  of 
August  25,  1965,  estimated  the  "gap"  be- 
tween developing  countries'  needs  for 
capital  and  what  they  are  likely  to  get 
from  all  sources  at  between  $5  billion  and 
$20  billion  annually.  The  United  States 
is  on  record  in  full  support  of  the  United 
Nations  goal  of  having  each  industrial- 
ized country  make  available  for  develop- 
ment assistance  the  equivalent  of  1 
percent  of  its  gross  national  product.  In 
1964,  this  would  have  eunounted  to  total 
U.S.  economic  assistance  to  developing 
nations  of  $5.8  billion,  or  25  percent 
above  the  actual  level;  and  in  1966.  over 
$7  billion  or  about  twice  what  the  Presi- 
dent is  asking  for.  In  contrast,  the  net 
flow  of  public  long-term  U.S.  capital  to 
developing  nations  in  1964  totaled  $3.3 
billion.  Net  long-term  private  U.S. 
capital  to  developing  countries  that  year 
totaled  $1.3  billion. 

The  remedy  is  twofold :  a  drastic  shift 
toward  private  sector  participation  in 
foreign  aid  and  a  major  Increase  in  VS. 
governmental  aid.  We  are  falling  to 
meet  our  obligations  on  both  counts. 
This  is  clear  whether  we  use  the  Watson 
committee's  estimate  of  the  "gap"  or  our 
pledge  under  the  1960  U.N.  "decade  of 
development"  resolution. 

I  particularly  regret  the  lack  of  em- 
phasis on  private  enterprise  coopera- 
tion in  the  foreign  aid  message.  The 
report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid,  which 
resulted  from  my  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963,  has  been 
filed  5  months  ago,  yet  I  see  little  evi- 
dence In  the  message  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  that  distinguished  com- 
mittee have  yet  been  implemented.  The 
President  states  that  many  of  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations  are  now  being 
put  into  effect.  On  January  17  I  re- 
quested David  Bell.  Administrator  of 
AID,  to  advise  me  the  extent  to  which 
the  Watson  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions have  been  implemented.  Congress 
has  every  right  to  get  a  full  accounting 
on  that  score  before  it  approves  any 
aspect  of  the  administration's  foreign 
aid  program.  A  shift  towards  the  maxi- 
mum Involvement  of  private  enterprise  is, 
in  my  opinion,  as  vital  as  the  5-year 
authorization  for  economic  and  military 
aid  requested  by  the  President  or  the  sep- 
su-ation  of  requests  for  economic  aid  from 
military  assistance. 

Funds  provided  for  economic  and 
social  development  in  Vietnam  reflect 
the  continued  failure  of  the  administra- 
tion to  accord  as  high  a  priority  to  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  aspect  of 
the  Vietnam  struggle  as  to  the  military 
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aspects.  The  resolution  of  social  and 
economic  questions  will,  In  the  long  run, 
determine  whether  or  not  freedom  really 
wins  out  in  Vietnam.  For  fiscal  year 
1967  the  President  is  requesting  $648 
million  in  economic  aid  including  $98 
million  for  Public  Law  480  assistance. 

In  addition,  substantial  portion  of  $100 
million  requested  on  January  19  for  the 
contingency  fund  in  the  fiscal  year  1966 
supplemental,  may  be  available  for  im- 
foreseen  requirements  in  Vietnam,  in- 
cluding economic.  While  this  represents 
a  substantial  Increase  over  his  original 
request  for  fiscal  year  1966 — $330  mil- 
lion, including  $64  million  for  Public 
Law  480 — it  is  dwarfed  by  his  request  for 
$10  billion  to  wage  the  military  struggle 
in  Vietnam. 

There  are  many  features  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  however,  which  deserve 
support : 

I  favor  the  President's  determination 
to  relate  U.S.  economic  aid  to  self-help 
performance  of  aid  recipient. 

I  am  also  pleased  with  the  adminis- 
tration's strong  support  for  regional  and 
multinational  approach  to  economic  de- 
velopment in  Latin  America,  as  else- 
where. The  staggering  problems  of  de- 
veloping nations  cannot  be  solved  with- 
out such  an  approach. 

I  favor  the  increased  emphasis  on 
strengthening  less  developed  countries' 
ability  to  raise  their  educational  and 
health  standards  and  to  increase  their 
agricultural  output.  The  President's 
message  on  international  health  should 
serve  to  spark  programs  contemplated 
and  authorized  by  the  International 
Health  Research  Act — Public  Law  86- 
610 — signed  into  law  by  President  Elsen- 
hower on  July  12,  1960. 

A  program  for  international  health 
can  be  an  effective  program  for  peace, 
as  President  Eisenhower  pointed  out  in 
his  1958  state  of  the  Union  message.  At 
that  time  he  advocated  pooling  U.S.  ef- 
forts with  Soviet  efforts  to  ereidicate  the 
diseases  which  have  so  long  scourged 
mankind.  President  Johnson's  message 
on  international  health  should  serve  as 
an  occasion  to  revive — and  even  ex- 
pand— the  Eisenhower  proposal  as  part 
of  the  U.S.  effort  toward  peace  and  in- 
ternational understanding. 

The  President's  proposals  on  interna- 
tional education  further  a  long-time  U.S. 
policy  of  cementing  international  good- 
will through  knowledge,  a  pohcy  which 
dates  back  to  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  when  the 
United  States  accepted  college  scholar- 
ships for  young  Chinese  students  as  its 
settlement  for  Boxer  Rebellion  damages. 

However,  the  President's  program  Is 
incomplete.  I  refer  particularly  to  my 
proposal  contained  hi  S.  2037  to  amend 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  to 
strengthen  American  educational  insti- 
tutions in  the  area  of  international  af- 
fairs studies.  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Wilbur 
J.  Cohen,  in  a  letter  to  me  on  August  2 
of  last  year,  characterized  this  proposal 
as  correctly  identifying  "needs  \n  certain 
areas  of  international  education."  It  is 
my  intention  to  seek  to  amend  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  to  include  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  2037. 


Another  omission  from  the  adminis- 
tration proposal  appears  to  be  a  pro- 
vision for  adequately  aiding  American 
students  who  wish  to  attend  foreign 
schools  with  loans.  For  example,  de- 
spite the  shortage  of  doctors  hi  this  Na- 
tion, young  Americans  studying  abroad 
cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits 
available  under  the  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Act.  Veterans 
pursuing  studies  in  foreign  universities 
could  avail  themselves  of  GI  bill  bene- 
fits. We  must  find  the  means  to  assist 
the  foreign  study  of  other  young  Amer- 
icans by  making  available  to  them,  where 
possible,  the  benefits  of  student  aid  pro- 
grams now  available  for  domestic  study 
only. 

Much  of  this  new  emphasis  on  raising 
international  health  and  education 
standards  will  go  to  waste  unless  the  less 
developed  coimtries  will  also  raise  their 
ability  to  control  their  population  ex- 
plosion. We  must  do  all  we  can — and 
not  only  pay  Upservice — to  enable  re- 
cipient countries  to  deal  with  this,  their 
fundamental  problem,  in  a  decisive  man- 
ner. 


In  conclusion,  the  President  has  of- 
fered great  plans  but  he  is  not  giving  the 
American  people  the  program  to  meet 
those  plans,  yet  it  is  well  within  our  com- 
petence to  do  so. 

The  way  we  are  going  to  really  win  in 
Vietnam  Is  by  winning  over  people  in 
terms  of  education,  health,  and  housing 
in  order  to  give  them  a  vested  stake  in 
what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  In 
Vietnam.  Elven  purely  on  the  basis  of 
national  security  grounds,  it  is  worth  our 
doing  so  as  we  juxtapose  the  amounts  we 
are  spending  for  war  purposes  In 
Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  a  table 
indicating  our  economic  assistance  to 
Vietnam  in  fiscal  year  1967  and  two  pre- 
vious fiscal  years,  as  well  as  two  edito- 
rials from  the  New  York  Times  and  one 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  on 
the  new  foreign  aid  program  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  table  and 
the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


U.S.  economic  aid  to  Vietnam 

[MllUonsofU.S.  dollars) 


Fiscal  year 
1985 


Fiscal  year  1966 


Original 
request 


A.  Economic  assistance . 


1.  Supporting  assistance 

2.  Development  grants 

3.  Southeast  Asia  contingency  funds  (Viet- 

nam)  

B.  PubUcLaw480 


C. 


Total. 


283.2 


216.4 
8.5 


58.3 


341.5 


266  1 


200.0 
10.6 


55.5 

64,0 


Supple- 
mental 
request 


1276 


Total 


Fbcal  year 

1967 

request 


541.1 


•550.0 


276 


31 


330  1 


306 


475  n 
10.6 


66  5 
95.0 


550.  0 


636  1 


98  1 


648.1 


1  In  addition  as  part  of  his  supplemental  request,  the  President  is  asking  for  $100,000,000  for  oonttnaency  fund 
mostly  on  account  of  Vietnam. 
'  Development  grants  Included. 

Source:  Agency  for  International  Development. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  18,  1966] 
False    Economt    on    An> 

The  JohnBon  ndmlnljitratlon's  report  oa 
foreign  aid  makes  the  point  that  Its  $3.6- 
bUUon  program  Is  In  fine  shape.  The  only 
trouble  Is  that  Its  beneficiaries,  the  develop- 
ing countries,  are  worse  off  than  ever. 

Under  Mr.  Johnson,  the  forelgn-ald  pro- 
gram has  been  drastically  revised.  It  Is  more 
streamlined  and  more  efficient.  As  the  Presi- 
dent himself  noted,  it  has  shifted  from 
"simply  helping  other  countries  to  stay  afloat 
to  helping  them  become  more  self-support- 
ing," which  Indicates  that  the  developing 
countries  have  reached  a  new  stage  from 
which  they  can  take  off. 

This  may  be  true  for  a  limited  number  of 
countries — for  Formosa,  Israel  and  Spain. 
But  it  Is  Btlll  a  dream  for  most.  The  fact 
is  that  conditions  have  deteriorated  almost 
everywhere.  The  developing  countries  are 
burdened  with  huge  debts  and  soaring  in- 
terest rate  payments.  They  are  finding  It  In- 
creasingly difficult  to  maintain  living  stand- 
ards, much  less  to  Increase  them.  In  India, 
In  Africa  and  In  much  of  Latin  America, 
rapidly  growing  pwpulatlons  are  out  peu^ing 
the  available  supplies  of  food.  The  poor  na- 
tions, as  Oeorge  D.  Woods  of  the  World  Bank 
fias  pointed  out,  are  falling  further  behind 
the  rich  and  generating  new  and  dangerously 
explosive  tensions  as  their  aspirations  are 
frustrat«d. 


The  aid  program  Is  not  dealing  with  these 
problems.  It  has  been  given  a  new  look  that 
Is  mainly  designed  to  correct  some  of  the 
mistakes  of  the  p>ast.  But  those  mistakes 
are  now  being  compounded  by  the  very  In- 
adequacy of  the  program.  At  a  time  when 
the  poor  countries  are  sorely  In  need  of  in- 
creased assistance,  the  United  States  has 
whittled  down  Its  help  to  a  mere  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  output  "of 
goods  and  services,  which  Is  a  fraction  of 
what  was  spent  when  the  Nation  was  far  less 
prosperous.  And  the  amount  of  economic 
assistance  accounted  for  Just  $2.1  bUUon, 
with  the  remainder  taking  the  form  of  mili- 
tary aid. 

Admittedly,  aid  Is  now  administered  more 
efficiently.  There  Is  less  waste  and  extrava- 
gance, so  that  It  Is  possible  to  get  more  for 
every  dollar  spent.  But  as  this  Is  the  case, 
the  administration  should  not  be  thinking  of 
retrenchment  and  trying  to  convince  Itself 
that  the  developing  world  Is  getting  Just 
about  all  the  help  that  It  can  make  use  of. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  developing  world  can 
use  a  great  deal  xnore  money  and  food  and 
technical  assistance.  It  needs  help  from  aU 
of  the  rich  countries,  and  not  only  the  United 
States.  But  If  the  President  means  to  cope 
with  political  unrest,  potential  famine  and 
other  problems  that  cause  blm  "deep  con- 
cern," then  he  faces  the  necessity  of  mount- 
ing a  more  effective  and  expansive  aid  pro- 
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gnun,  y>^*thing  conalderably  bigger   than 
tbs  preaent  minimal  effort. 

[Tram  tb«  New  York  Times.  Feb.  2.  1966] 
Rxroucs  IN  FoEBCN  Aid 

Rvsldent  JobnaoQ'a  meaaage  to  Congreaa 
•mbracea  two  long  ovardua  refonna  In  the 
tifn'1""g  oX  American  foreign  aid  legislation. 
He  has  agreed  to  separate  economic  from 
mllttary  aaaUtance  and  to  ask  the  Congress 
for  S-yacr  authorizations  in  both  categories, 
1TH»— «1  of  leaving  the  programs  largely  on  a 
TMT-to-year  basis. 

In  thaae  matters,  as  In  his  emphasis  In  the 
annual  foreign  aid  message  on  worUng 
through  International  agencies.  Mr.  John- 
son at  last  has  adopted  the  recommenda- 
ttons  of  Senator  J.  W.  FuLBmoHT — a  belated 
If  Indirect  tribute  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Por- 
elgn  Relations  Committee  chairman. 

The  President's  message  cites  humani- 
tarian Amerloan  goals  for  the  less  fortunate 
of  the  world  with  warmth.  But  he  also  calls 
for  an  attack  on  "the  root  causes  of  poy- 
erty,"  rather  than  Just  another  relief  pro- 
gram. And  he  emphasizes  bluntly  the  ne- 
cessity for  self-help  by  the  recipient  coun- 
tries, beginning  with  "hard,  unremitting, 
often  thankless,  work,"  and  ranging  from 
draetle  agricultural  reforms  to  strict  birth 
control. 

Mr.  Johnson  seeks  to  boost  agricultural  aid 
by  more  than  a  third,  educational  aid  by  a 
half,  and  health  assistance  by  two-thirds — 
recommendations  reflecting  the  advice  of  ex- 
perts on  social  and  economic  growth  in  the 
developing  countries.  He  clearly  recognizes 
t&at  United  Nations  and  other  International 
organisations  can  often  assist  economic  de- 
velopment more  effectively  and  with  less  po- 
litical friction  than  can  the  United  States 
acting  on  Its  own.  and  he  renews  American 
pledges  of  support  for  the  worthy  goals  of 
regional  development  and  economic  Inte- 
gration. 

But,  as  usual,  there  Is  one  thing  basically 
wrong  with  the  foreign  aid  program:  It  la 
not  large  enough.  The  $3.9  billion  re- 
quested for  economic  aaalstance  for  next  year 
would  be  only  marginally  bigger  than  the 
amotint  Congreaa  authorized  for  this  fiscal 
year.  Mr.  Johnson  Is  asking  for  only  about 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  America's  burgeon- 
ing groaa  national  product,  far  leaa  than  this 
Nation  provided  when  It  was  far  less  pros- 
perous. 

It  U  one  of  the  moat  ominous  facts  about 
our  world  that  over  the  last  5  years  eco- 
nomic conditions  have  deteriorated  in  many 
poorer  countries  while  the  rich  ones  got 
richer.  Mr.  Johnaon's  third  straight  "pre- 
shrunk"  foreign  aid  request  may  be  the 
maximum  Congress  would  tolerate,  but  it  is 
not  enough  to  fulfill  the  American  share 
of  a  task  vital  to  long-run  hopes  for  world 
peace  and  stability. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  a.  1966] 
FoaxiGN  Ais 

The  somber  backdrop  against  which  our 
foreign  aid  program  must  be  measured  has 
been  drawn  for  us  by  World  Bank  President 
Oeorge  D.  Woods.  Per  capita  income  in  tiie 
United  States,  writes  Woods  in  the  current 
Foreign  Affairs,  wiU  spiral  from  Its  present 
level  of  93.000  per  year  to  M.500  by  the  end 
of  the  century  if  it  continues  to  grow  at 
CTurent  ratee;  in  the  40  poorest  developing 
countries,  by  contrast,  the  figure  will  go  at 
beet  ftom  liao  to  glTO  per  year. 

Warning  that  the  "development  decade" 
lauBohed  by  the  late  President  Kennedy  may 
beooiae  a  "decade  of  disappointment." 
Woods  deplores  the  "relatively  low  place 
that  development  finance  haa  hitherto  been 
accorded  In  their  list  of  priorities"  by  the 
industrtal  nations.  Woods  finds  the  develop- 
ing countries  "growing  In  their  ability  to 
eatry  ont  InveatOMnt."     He  cltea   a   Bank 


study  showing  that  "the  developing  countries 
could  put  to  constructive  xise,  over  the  next 
5  years,  some  93  to  $4  billion  more  each  year 
than  is  ciurently  being  made  available  to 
them."  And  he  urges  Western  statesmen  to 
press  for  more  loan  capital  on  better  terms. 

President  Johnson.  In  his  foreign  aid  mes- 
sage, has  now  given  his  response  to  the 
appeal  by  the  World  Bank  president,  and  It 
can  only  be  described  as  a  stunning  rebuff. 
The  President  makes  scarcely  a  passing 
gesture  to  the  foreign  exchange  needs  of 
the  developing  countries  and  the  Importance 
of  expanding  U.S.  development  lending.  Par 
from  conceding  the  need  for  an  increased 
capital  flow,  he  strongly  Implies  that  U.S. 
development  loans  will  be  kept  at  present 
levels — or  reduced — while  the  country 
launches  Instead  on  the  "daring  new  direc- 
tion" of  programs — mainly  technical  assist- 
ance— for  the  Improvement  of  health,  edu- 
cation, and  agriculture.  The  "lesson  of  the 
past"  as  the  President  sees  It  Is  that  the 
United  States  must  remain  on  g^^ard  lest 
It  "subsidize  those  who  do  not  assume  re- 
sponsiblllly  for  their  own  fate."  While 
recognizing  "the  shortsightedness  of  Isola- 
tion," he  declares,  "we  do  not  embrace  the 
equally  futile  prospect  of  total  and  endless 
dependence." 

It  has  perhaps  been  Inevitable  that  a  U.S. 
President  would  eventually  throw  up  his 
hands  in  impatience  and  exasperation  after 
so  many  years  of  aid  and  so  little  evidence 
that  the  Intractable  problems  of  food  deficits 
and  runaway  population  growth  are  near  a 
solution.  Year  after  year,  aid  budgets  have 
been  oversold  with  glittering  promises  of  an 
early  "takeoff"  which  have  had  little  rela- 
tion to  the  enormity  of  the  development 
challenge.  Yet  viewed  In  perspective,  as 
Woods  makes  clear,  the  aid  prograans  of  the 
United  States  and  the  international  agencies 
have  failed  to  achieve  a  breakthrough  in  part, 
at  least,  because  they  have  been  far  too  small 
In  the  light  of  the  size  of  the  problem.  In 
striking  out  on  new  paths,  therefore,  the 
President  should  make  unmistakably  clear 
that  he  is  not  simply  turning  away  from  the 
costly  road  of  Increased  development  lending. 

The  President  Is  clearly  giving  important 
new  world  leadership  In  focusing  attention 
on  the  p>opulation  problem  and  on  the  need 
for  more  urgent  action  to  bring  population 
and  food  resources  into  balance.  His  sep- 
arate message  on  food  aid  policy  will  be 
awaited  with  keen  Interest.  In  themselves, 
the  President's  modest  Increases  In  the  aid 
budget  of  $125  million  for  agricultural  de- 
velopment, $67  million  for  education  abroad 
and  $60  million  in  the  health  field  are  all  wel- 
come improvements  In  the  aid  field.  Re- 
grettably, however,  these  promising  new  de- 
partures have  been  achieved  not  as  part  of 
an  overall  budgetary  Increase  but  rather  at 
the  expense  of  development   lending. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me  on 
the  same  understanding  that  he  does  not 
lose  his  right  to  the  floor  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  conditions  he  stated 
previously? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  I  may  have 
unanimous  consent.  I  so  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recogi:lzed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  for  his 
courtesy. 

As  regards  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York,  I  have  laeen  immensely  grati- 
fied with  his  recent  statements  express- 
ing his  support  of  the  course  taken  by 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  Vietnam. 

I  know  that  he  has  done  this  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  there  may  be  some 


dissent  in  his  constituency,  as  there  is  in 
mine  on  this  matter. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  him  for  the 
courage  he  has  shown  in  taking  the  posi- 
tion which  he  has. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  I  can  thank  the  Senator^ 

Mr.  SCOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  I  think  very  highly  of  the  Senator 
and  his  views  and  his  concurrence  in 
these  ideas  Is  deeply  gratifying. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  President  must  surely  be  gratified 
with  the  stand  taken  by  the  loyal  opposi- 
tion which  sharply  contrasts  with  that 
taken  by  his  nonsupporters  so  noticeable 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  both  here 
and  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  once  again 
seeks  to  resolve  the  Vietnamese  crisis  by 
calling  on  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg 
to  request  emergency  action  in  the  U.N. 
Security  Council.  Let  us  hope  that  here 
is  an  avenue  that  may  lead  Hanoi  to  a 
serious  discussion  of  peace. 

We  must  be  mindful,  however,  that 
Hanoi  has  as  yet  not  disclosed  a  serious 
interest  in  peace,  and  today  is  indicating 
its  indifference  to  any  action  which 
might  lae  taken  by  the  United  Nations. 

For  while  we  and  others  have  sought 
since  last  April  to  bring  Hanoi  to  serious 
discussions,  a  long  record  of  terrorism 
and  violence  leveled  at  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  has  been  the  only 
response. 

It  is  therefore  important  that  we  real- 
ize that  we  must  continue  to  support  our 
commitment  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  and  the  U.S.  forces  there. 

This  we  will  do;  and  I  am  sure  that,  as 
Secretary  Rusk  has  stated,  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  explore  the  proc- 
esses of  diplomacy,  both  public  and 
private,  in  order  that  any  possibility  of 
peace  can  be  explored  and  tested. 

Turning  to  another,  but  related,  mat- 
ter, yesterday  we  received  a  message 
from  the  President,  submitting  his  for- 
eign aid  program.  This  program  is  less 
than  three-quarters  of  1  percent  of  the 
rtrvtlonal  defense  budget,  and  for  that 
reason  its  extension  can,  in  my  opinion, 
be  largely  justified. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  President  says 
that  from  now  on  he  wants  to  help  na- 
tions which  help  themselves.  This  is 
progress.  I^ecause  in  years  gone  by  we 
were  willing  to  help  nations  under  any 
circumstances,  without  any  regard  to 
whether  they  helped  themselves  or  any- 
body else.  That  was  a  rather  immature 
approach  in  my  judgment.  For  this  rea- 
son I  welcome  the  President's  intention 
to  limit  economic  assistance  to  those  na- 
tions which  help  themselves. 

I  suggest  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  that  we 
might  even  take  a  further  step.  We 
might  even  be  so  bold  as  to  propose  that 
some  day  we  will  help  only  those  who 
help  us.  But  I  suppose  that  is  too  revolu- 
tionary a  proposal  to  bring  up  at  a  time 
like  this,  especially  when  so  many  people 
in  this  country  do  not  even  want  to  help 
the  President. 

In  his  foreign  aid  message  the  Presi- 
dent said  that  nine-tenths  of  the  $665 
million  earmarked  for  development  loans 
is  for  five  countries. 
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One  of  these  countries  is  Nigeria.  On 
the  same  day,  and  almost  at  the  same 
hour  that  the  President  was  transmitting 
his  foreign  aid  message  to  Congress,  the 
Nigerian  representative  on  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  was  refusing  to 
support  the  American  request  that  the 
Council  take  up  the  question  of  whether 
the  United  Nations  should  discuss  the 
Vietnamese  problem.  In  fact,  all  three 
African  members  of  the  Security  Council 
opposed  our  simple  and  reasonable  re- 
quest which  needs  nine  affirmative  votes 
for  aidoption.  I  recall,  parenthetically, 
that  only  last  fall  at  the  International 
Telecommunications  Union  Conference 
at  Montreux,  Switzerland,  where  I  was  a 
U.S.  delegate,  all  32  of  the  African  dele- 
gates refused  to  support  the  position  of 
the  United  States  in  a  matter  of  im- 
portance. 

I  have  supported  foreign  aid  to  a  num- 
ber of  countries,  including  a  number  of 
African  countries.  I  expect  to  continue 
to  do  so.  But  I  shall  not  be  bulldozed 
or  blackmailed  or  threatened  by  a  state- 
ment that  any  part  of  the  world  is  im- 
mune, or  that  any  nation  in  the  world  is 
Immune,  from  criticism  because  of  con- 
siderations other  than  their  govern- 
mental actions.  When  they  do  not  help 
us,  as  Nigeria  refused  to  help  us  yester- 
day, we  ought  to  bear  In  mind  the  limited 
resources  available  for  development  loans 
and  take  a  good  hard  look  to  see  whether 
or  not  we  ought  to  spend  them  on  a 
country  that  only  yesterday,  while  we 
were  offering  development  loans  to  it, 
was  saying  to  us,  "We  do  not  believe 
enough  in  free  speech  to  permit  the 
United  States  to  take  its  cause  to  the 
United  Nations." 

Fifteen  Senators  have  submitted  to  the 
President  their  dissent  from  and  con- 
cern over  his  Vietnam  policy.  They  have 
urged  him  to  reconsider  the  course  of 
action  on  which  he  has  embarked.  Some 
of  them  have  been  heard  to  say,  "Let 
us  take  the  problem  to  the  United  Na- 
tions." So  we  try,  and  the  next  thing 
that  happens  is  that  we  cannot  even  get 
enough  members  of  the  Security  Council 
to  agree  merely  to  take  it  up. 

Most  people,  like  myself,  I  suppose, 
thought  that  the  only  member  of  the 
Security  Council  which  would  not  want 
to  take  it  up  would  be  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  lo  and  behold,  our  longtime,  great 
ally,  France,  joined  Russia.  What  pur- 
pose other  than  petty  mischief  France 
had  in  taking  such  action,  I  cannot 
understand.  Whereupon  the  whole  kit 
and  kaboodle  of  the  nations  which  have 
enjoyed  our  assistance  sought  to  em- 
barrass this  Govenmient,  saying,  "We 
will  not  even  let  you  talk  about  it." 

If  that  is  all  that  the  United  Nations 
is  willing  to  do,  we  may  have  to  say  that 
we  have  run  our  string  out  there.  If 
that  is  the  case,  we  must  stand  alone 
with  out  valiant  Vietnamese  ally  and 
with  the  assistance  of  a  few  friendly 
alhes,  such  as  South  Korea,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Australia.  For  we  must 
do  whatever  is  necessary  to  bring  the 
Vietnam  war  to  an  honorable  conclusion. 
I  think  every  one  of  us  strongly  sup- 
ported every  step  of  the  President's  peace 
offensive.  Now,  most  of  us  are  ready  to 
80  ahead  to  seek  an  honorable  settle- 


ment by  using  such  force  as  may  t>e 
necessary  to  bring  about  the  negotiations 
leading  to  that  settlement. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  his  kindness  in  yielding  to 
me. 


MORE   COMMONSENSE   FROM 
SENATOR  PULBRIGHT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks 
of  all  the  Senators  who  have  preceded 
me,  and  to  whom  I  have  yielded,  precede 
in  the  Record  the  remarks  I  shall  make. 
I  should  like  to  preserve  the  continuity 
of  my  remarks.  I  feel  certain  that  no 
Senator  will  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  same  conditions  on  which  I  have 
yielded  to  other  Senators,  I  now  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  for  yielding  to  me.  I 
asked  him  to  yield  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  unanimous  consent  to  place 
In  the  Record  a  transcript  of  the  dis- 
cussion between  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  [Mr.  Pulbricht]  and  two 
noted  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
news  correspondents,  Mr.  Eric  Sevareid 
and  Mr.  Martin  Agronsky.  The  discus- 
sion took  place  on  the  CBS  Network  be- 
tween 10:30  and  11  o'clock  last  night. 
Eastern  Standard  Time.  It  was  another 
Impressive  demonstration  of  Senator 
FtriBRiGHT's  uncommon  commonsense. 

Much  of  the  discussion  centered  around 
the  Issue  of  Vietnam,  and  our  policy  not 
only  In  that  country,  but  in  other  parts 
of  Asia  as  well.  The  discussion  was  a 
most  thoughtful,  interesting,  and  forth- 
right statement  of  the  issues. 

Near  the  end  of  the  broadcast.  Mr. 
Sevareid  asked  Senator  Fulbright  if  he 
thought  that  high  ranking  public  officials 
could  afford  the  luxury  of  public  pessi- 
mism. Senator  Fulbright  offered  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  perfect  answer. 

He  said: 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  all  get  along 
better  If  we  say  what  we  think,  whether  it 
is  pessimistic  or  optimistic. 

That  is  a  good  admonition  to  all  of  us. 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  speak  out  on 
controversial  questions,  particularly  at  a 
time  when  our  country  Is  committed  to 
battle.  No  one  enjoys  the  prospect  of 
having  his  words  twisted  In  such  a  way 
as  to  imply  that  he  has  somehow  under- 
cut what  our  troops  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish or  has  undercut  the  national  in- 
terest in  any  way.  But  there  has  never 
been  a  time  in  our  history  when  plain, 
honest  talk  was  so  desperately  needed. 
And  every  Senator  speaks  for  war  or 
peace  by  his  silence  as  well  as  by  his 
words. 

We  are  involved  in  what  I  believe  Is 
the  most  dangerous  venture  In  which  this 
coimtry  has  ever  been  engaged.  We  must 
turn  every  possible  stone  in  an  effort  to 
end  this  war  and  to  bring  It  to  a  con- 


clusion before  we  are  pulled  Into  what 
would  be  the  most  disastrous  develop- 
ment that  anyone  could  imagine,  and 
that  is  a  major  all-out  war  on  the  Asian 
mainland. 

In  my  judgment  the  great  generals 
who  have  warned  us  against  that  In  the 
past  have  been  absolutely  right.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  calamitous  for  this 
country  to  take  steps  which  would  bring 
on  such  a  war. 

I  hope  that  we  will  do  everything  we 
can  to  prevent  that.  I  believe  that  the 
President  wants  to  avoid  that  kind  of  a 
conflict  but  he  needs  to  hear  our  honest 
convictions  about  this  ill-advised  venture 
in  Vietnam. 

One  way  to  avoid  an  even  larger  con- 
flict is  by  honest  talk.  If  Senators  will 
only  speak  out  and  say  what  they  really 
believe  on  this  issue,  it  will  be  far  more 
helpful  than  if  they  refrain  from  saying 
what  is  on  their  conscience  and  on  their 
minds. 

I  hope  that  we  may  have  a  thorough 
discussion  not  only  of  the  Vietnamese  Is- 
sue, but  also  of  our  entire  policy  in  Asia. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  and 
to  our  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent the  very  thoughtful  discussion  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fm.- 
BRiGHT]  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  discus- 
sion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fulbright:   Advice  and  Dissent 
(CBS  News  special  report,  as  broadcast  on  the 

CBS  Television  Network  and  the  CBS  Ra- 
dio Network,  Feb.  1.  1966) 

Guest:  The  Honorable  J.  William  Ful- 
bright, U.S.  Senate.  Democrat,  of  Arkansas. 

CBS  News  correspondents:  Eric  Sevareid, 
Martin  Agronsky. 

Producer:  William  J.  Small. 

Director:  Robert  Vltarelll. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  This  Is  room  1215  in  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  the  entrance  to 
the  ofljce  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. As  you  enter  you  see  a  collection  of 
photographs,  autographed  by  a  President 
from  Texas:  "To  Bill  Fulbright.  who  listens, 
maybe,  perhaps:  signed.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son." "To  Bill:  I  can  see  I  haven't  been  very 
persuasive:    signed.   Lyndon   B.    Johnson." 

Tonight  an  examination  of  the  views  of 
J.  William  Fulbright,  who  does  listen  but 
Is  not  always  persuaded. 

Announcer.  Prom  Washington,  as  part  of 
CBS  News'  continuing  coverage  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict,  "Fctlbricht:  Advice  and  Dis- 
sent." a  discussion  of  foreign  policy  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  as  he  talks  with  CBS  News  Cor- 
respondents Eric  Sevareid  and  Martin  Agron- 
sky. 

Mr.  AcRONSKT.  Senator,  do  you  feel  the 
course  the  President  is  following  now  in  Viet- 
nam Is  a  wise  one? 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  with  respect  to 
the  referral  to  the  United  Nations,  I  cer- 
tainly do,  under  the  circumstances.  I  think 
this  is  the  best  thing  he  could  do. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  reservations 
about  resuming  bombing.  I  think  this  is  too 
bad.  I  wish  he  had  been  more  patient  about 
resuming  bombing.  I  dont  think  that  helps 
it.  But,  any  case,  he  has  done  that  and  I 
don't  wish  to  quarrel  about  it.  I  think  we 
have  to  accept  it.  But  I  do  approve  of  going 
to  the  United  Nations.  I  know  there  is  much 
skeptlcUm  about  It  operating,  but  circum- 
stances have  changed  since  that  was  last 
discussed.     And  I  am  hopeful,  surely,  that 
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Mr.  Bbvabsid.  8en«tor  Fui.buoht.  you  spent 
a  gra»t  put  ot  your  HI*  Btudylng  American 
fonlgn  policy  md  the  hlatory  thereof.  We 
•re  now  aunestlng  arbitration  at  thle  war. 
Haa  this  country  erar  agreed  before  In  a  war 
to  eubmlt  to  arbitration  by  othert? 

Senator  FuLaamR.  I  don't  recall  it.  I 
must  say  I  wonldnt  want  to  poee  aa  the  kind 
of  axpart  your  first  etatement  would  poee.  I 
haTe  spent  moat  of  my  time  In  public  life 
atudylnc  the  problems  of  ArkazuMw  and  for- 
elfn  relatione  are  simply  one  of  my  duties. 
But  nerertheleaa  I  know  of  no  precedent  for 
that.  But  I  think  It  la  a  good  one  under 
theas  clreumetancee. 

It  has  prngriseeil  to  the  point  where  we 
have  ereatad  the  South  Vletnameae  Oovem- 
ment  and  w«  are  committed  to  it  by  reiter- 
ation of  the  word  "commitment."  I  find  It 
Tcry  dllBcult  to  &nd  any  what  I  call  legal 
oommltment  through  a  treaty  baals,  the 
usual  kind  of  commitment,  that  we  have  In 
HATO,  for  example.  I  find  It  very  dUBcult. 
The  aKplanatloo  that  SKATO  Is  the  origin  of 
thla  laavee  me  very  cold.  I  am  very  dublotis 
about  the  vaUdlty  of  these  arguments  about 
ova  coounltinent.  It  la  a  commitment 
largely  by  reltaratlon  ot  the  word  that  we 
are  oommlttad.  It  la  a  kind  of  a  self, 
generating  commitment. 

But  there  we  are.  And.  therefore,  I  have 
to  modify  my  feeling  to  the  extent  that  I 
would  llJte  to  cooperate  In  getting  out  of 
this.  It  does  me  no  good,  really,  to  just  say 
wa  shouldn't  have  been  there.  I  am  trying 
to  explain  why  there  Is  lo  much  feeling  about 
thla  that  la  vary  unusual  under  theee  clr- 


Hr.  SsTAajOD.  Senator,  do  you  feel  that 
what  Praaldent  Johnson  has  been  doing  In 
tha  laat  year  In  Vietnam  Is  Inconsistent  In 
Una  with  the  so-called  commltmento  of  Preel- 
danta  Xlaenhower  and  ICannedy? 

Senator  ruiMuam.  Well,  President  John- 
son, In  all  honesty,  Inherited  thU  situation. 
It  had  become  quite  substantial  when  he 
cams  onto  the  scene  and  he  was  presented 
with  a  vary  dUIlcuIt  situation.  There  was  as 
many,  as  I  recall  It  about  30,000  people,  of 
our  people  there  at  the  time  of  the  Tonkin 
Incident.  That  la  substantial  but  nothing 
like  now. 

I  regret  that  the  President  ever  started  the 
bombtng  and  that  much  greater  effort,  this 
offanslve  for  peace  which  has  Just  been 
bald — ^I  regret  that  It  wasn't  engaged  In  be- 
fore we  ever  became  Involved.  But  that  la 
hindsight.  I  don't  wish  to  be  too  critical. 
OoodnssB  knows,  that  la  a  difficult  Job  and  he 
did  Inharlt  a  very  difficult  situation.  And 
I  dont  think  It  U  proflUble  or  helpful  to 
be  too  critical  of  that  period  now.  And  I 
have  to  say  myself  that  I  have  played  a  part 
In  that  that  I  am  not  at  all  proud  of,  that 
at  tha  time  of  the  Bay  of  Tonkin  I  should 
have  had  greater  forealght  In  the  oonsldera- 
tton  ot  that  reaolutlon.  That  would  have 
bean  a  good  time  to  have  precipitated  a  de- 
bate and  a  reexamination,  reevaulatlon  of 
our  Involvement.  And  under  the  Influencee 
that  existed  then.  It  was  during  Just  the 
beginning  of  the  presidential  campaign. 

I  waa  very  much  a  partisan  In  that  cam- 
paign for  Johnson,  for  the  administration.  I 
dlai4)|irov«d  of  the  stataments  of  Mr.  Oold- 
water  and  I  went  along  with  the  urging,  I 
may  say.  of  the  administration.  I  think  It  la 
a  terrible  altuatlon  we  are  In.  I  am  hoping 
we  can  find  an  honorable  way  out  of  It.  I 
do  not  wlah  to  see  It  escalated  Into  a  war. 
I  do  not  baUave  In  the  Secretary's  theory 
that  this  should  be  the  proper  place  for  a 
oonlrontatlon  to  destroy  forever  the  Idea  that 
tha  wan  of  national  liberation  can  succeed. 
"nus  assma  to  me  not  an  appropriate  place 
for  that.  X  think  that  If  you  are  ever  going 
to  Itave  It — I  hope  we  dont  ever  have  It.  I 
am  not  for  any  confrontation  of  that  sort,  by 
TloISDca.  But  SfTen  If  you  should  hare  it, 
thla  Is  a  very  bad  place  and  very  bad  elrcum- 


stancea.  That  Is  why  I  think  this  history  Is 
algnlfljcant.  We  should  never  have  a  con- 
frontation where  there  Is  any  doubt  about 
the  Justification  for  our  pcu^lcular  part  at 
that  time  In  that  particular  Incident. 

Mr.  BrvAMBB.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Sen- 
ator, seems  to  equate  Communist  China  with 
Hitler's  Oermany  of  the  thirties,  that  is,  he 
feels  that  this  is  basically  an  aggressive  force 
that  unless  one  stops  them  in  the  early  stage, 
as  In  Vietnam  now,  thinking  again  of  Hitler's 
course  of  action,  you  will  end  up  with  a  great 
big  war.  It  will  all  get  out  of  hand.  Do  you 
subacrlbe  to  that  analogy? 

Senator  Puunucht.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not. 
I  do  not.  This  is  a  very  complicated  sit- 
uation. In  the  first  place.  I  think  we  have 
come  to  grossly  exaggerate,  at  least  the  pres- 
ent power,  of  China  to  carry  a  war  beyond 
her  borders.  I  mean,  from  the  logistical 
point  ot  view,  naval,  modern  weapons  and 
so  on.  She  has  great  vast  armies  and  it 
would  be  a  terrible  mistake  to  Invade  her,  as 
the  Japanese  proved  and  nearly  everyone  else 
haa  proved,  I  think,  and  agrees  with  that. 

I  do  not  equate  her  with  Hitler.  China 
haa  a  history  that  is  quite  different.  Actual- 
ly, If  you  want  to  go  into  this.  I  think  the 
Chinese  have  every  reason  to  hate  the  West. 
I  mean  the  history  of  Western  treatment  of 
China  beginning,  certainly,  with  the  opium 
war  is  the  most  disgraceful  period  maybe 
that  I  can  think  of  in  our  history.  They 
have  all  of  these  furious  feelings,  hatred  for 
the  West. 

What  we  should  be  doing  is  to  try  to  find 
ways  to  rectify  the  terrible  wrongs  that  we 
and  nearly  all  the  other  Western  countrlee 
inflicted  on  China.  This  is  inbred  in  them. 
It  reminds  me  a  little  bit  of  the  feeling  of 
the  South  after  reconstruction,  If  I  may  use 
an  Illustration.  These  things  get  in  people's 
blood.  It  takes  time  to  get  over  It,  And  the 
Chinese  talk  very  mad.  They  are  very  of- 
fensive. 

But,  coming  back  to  Vietnam,  I  don't  want 
to  be  too  critical  of  it.  As  I  say.  I  have  ad- 
mitted I  made  the  mistake.  I  wasn't  con- 
scious of  this.  I  am  no  expert  on  this  area 
and  perhaps  I  have  no  business  talking  about 
It.  But  you  have  asked  me  to  come  here  and 
talk  about  it  and  In  my  position  as  chairman. 
I  feel  I  can't  refuse.  I  don't  profess  to  be 
any  great  expert  on  it.  When  I  am  asked 
to  say  something  I  feel  I  ought  to.  ThU  is 
more  a  feeling  than  It  is  an  intellectual  anal- 
ysis of  all  these  elements.  There  is  much 
about  this  I  don't  know. 

When  they  say  only  the  President  has  the 
information  to  make  a  decision,  in  many  re- 
spects that  is  right.  But  we  have  to  give 
advice.  I  think  the  advice  that  the  Consti- 
tution contemplated  from  us  is  to  reflect  the 
common  man's  feeling  about  what  he  does 
know  about  these  things.  My  instinct  Is  that 
the  great  United  States,  this  enormous 
powerful  country,  becoming  Involved  on  the 
basis  we  did  here,  and  taking  it  out  on  a 
little  country  of — whatever  it  is,  14  million 
people — to  prove  some  vast  point  of  the  suc- 
ceaa  of  the  Communist  plot,  as  they  call  it, 
is  not  very  becoming  to  us.  If  we  want  to 
confront,  if  we  really  are  confronting  China, 
If  this  is  really  a  threat,  why  don't  we  attack 
China  or  Russia  and  have  it  out  with  some- 
one our  own  size? 

Mr.  AoaoNBKT.  Tou  certainly  don't  advo- 
cate that. 

Senator  FtTLBaicar.  I  do  not,  of  course  I 
don't.  I  dont  even  advocate  attacking  North 
Vietnam.  I  dont  at  all.  I  think  the  whole 
purport  of  our  policy  should  be  the  other 
way.  I  think  we  should  try  to  flnd — because 
we  can  afford  this.  This  business  of  our 
prestige  to  me  doesn't  appeal  at  all.  If  any 
country  could  ever  afford  to  withdraw,  we 
will  say,  or  to  mediate  or  conciliate — recon- 
clllatlng  In  this  case,  we  can.  Nobody  is 
going  to  think  we  are  a  p>aper  tiger  because 
we  make  a  settlement  here.  After  all,  Rus- 
sians have  withdrawn  in  several  instances. 
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and  nobody  thought  they  wera  no  longer  of 
any  accoiint  In  the  war,  that  they  are  paper 
tigers,  as  they  say. 

I  don't  know  all  the  circumstances.  Thsy 
withdrew.  They  got  out  of  Austria  after  a 
long  travail.  Then  they  got  out  of  Azer- 
baijan. They  got  out  of  Cuba.  Why 
didn't  they  stand  up  and  say  our  prestige  is 
involved.  These  Americans  can't  push  us 
around  and,  by  gad,  we  will  have  it  out.  i 
am  glad  they  did.  I  think  they  were  wrong 
in  going  there.  But  thla  haa  some  bearing 
on  it.  The  United  States  isn't  going  to  lose- 
on  the  contrary,  I  think  we  would  gain  a  lot 
of  stature  if  we  were  wise  and  magnanimous 
in  seeking  a  settlement  of  this  and  I  hope  It 
will  come  out  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  AoioNSKT.  Senator,  the  whole  thrust 
of  your  observation  seems  to  be  that  we 
haven't  been  sincerely  seeking  a  settlement. 
Do  you  feel  that  we  have  been  hypocritical 
about  that? 

Senator  Pm-saiGHT.  Well,  you  don't  want 
me  to  make  personal  comments  about  our 
officials — I  don't  think  that  is  a  proper  ques- 
tion for  me  to  say — hypocritical,  I  question 
the  wisdom  and  I  think  this  is  leglUmate 
always.  I  mean  as  a  representative  of  the 
people  of  Arkansas,  It  is  my  duty,  with  what 
little  information  and  Judgment  I  have,  to 
try  to  use  it.  And  I  do  question  the  Judg- 
ment in  this  Instance.  And  I  think  we  were 
misled  by  this  preoccupation  with  what  has 
been  called  so  often  the  International  con- 
spiracy of  communism.  And  many  people 
still  use  this,  completely  ignoring  the  split 
between  the  various  countries.  They  say 
that  is  not  true.  It  Is  Just  a  trick,  to  trick 
us  and  to  mislead  us.  And  we  have  much  of 
that  left.  And  I  don't  minimize  the  danger 
of  a  country  like  Russia.  The  eventual 
danger — China.  And  now  is  the  time  to  try 
to  get  thla  back  on  the  tracks  so  that  when 
China  does  become  a  very  powerful  country 
with  capacity  for  aggression  beyond  her 
borders,  she  won't  still  be  of  the  disposition 
to  do  so.     That  ought  to  be  our  objective. 

Mr.  SEVAKxm.  Senator,  you  say  you  are 
questioning  only  the  wisdom  of  these  policies, 
but  you  have  questioned  more  than  that  in 
the  past.  You  have  said  in  connection  with 
the  Dominican  intervention  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  been  candid  with  the  American 
people,  they  havent  come  clean  with  us. 

Senator  Moasx  said  the  other  day  that  If 
the  flies  of  your  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee were  opened,  people  would  be  surprised 
at  what  they  had,  I  assume,  not  been  told. 
How  do  you  feel  about  this? 

Senator  Polbrioht.  Well,  first  these  are 
two  different  ones.  I  don't  want  to  get  gen- 
eralizing too  much.  In  the  case  of  the  Do- 
minican RepubUc,  I  think  It  is  very  clear 
that  there  was  a  difference  in  the  announced 
objective  of  the  intervention  and  the  real 
objective  of  the  intervention.  That  is  the 
closest  that  I  can  think  of,  being  of  a  di- 
version between  the  fact  and  the  stated 
fact. 

In  the  case  of  the  briefings  that  have 
taken  place  over  the  years  with  regard  to 
Vietnam,  my  best  guess  is  that  those  who 
briefed  us  erroneously  were  themselves  mis- 
led and  didn't  understand  the  situation. 
I  mean  I  cannot  believe  that  people  like 
McNamara,  who  is  one  of  the  principal  brief- 
ers, and  Taylor — he  is  a  man  I  think  of  the 
highest  Integrity.  I  wouldn't  for  a  moment 
insinuate  that  they  would  try  to  mislead  us. 
I  don't  think  so.  I  think  they  are  very  fine 
men.  I  mean,  and  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  them.  And  I  think  that  for  rea- 
sons I  don't  quite  understand,  what  they 
told  us  about  the  situation,  the  progress  of 
the  war  did  not  turn  out  to  be  accurate. 

Mr.  Skvaexio.  But,  Senator,  this  raises  s 
very  serloiis  kind  of  permanent  question  of 
how  our  administration  actions  and  con- 
clusions on  the  facts  of  any  moment  to  be 
doublecheoked.  Maybe  the  press  has  failed. 
Tou  have  come  In  well  after  the  fact  on  the 
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Dominican  Republic  and  said  It  was  wrong. 
You  have  come  along  now,  18  months  after 
the  resolution  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  and  said 
that  shouldn't  have  been  done  that  way. 

Is  there  a  way  that  the  Senate,  for  ex- 
ample, can  be  in  at  the  takeoff 

Senator  Fdurigkt.  There  is  no  possible 
way  for  the  Senate — we  can't  have  a  depart- 
ment of  our  own,  a  CIA  of  our  own,  and  all 
of  them.  We  have  six  overworked  profes- 
sional staff  members  on  my  committee  and 
we  have  always  traditionally  relied  upon  tne 
administration  and  I  think  we  always  will. 
I  don't  think  it  U  feasible  to  do  this.  And 
our  function  isn't  to  duplicate  the  SUte 
Department  and  the  CIA. 

You  will  recall  that  there  was  a  great  out- 
cry by  the  administration  against  certain 
Journalists  In  Vietnam,  saying  they  were 
misleading  the  public. 

Well,  the  Journalists  proved  to  be  right,  I 
think,  by  the  course  of  events.  The  same 
way  in  Vietnam — in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. In  my  view  many  of  the  reports  that 
took  place  by  Journalists  proved  to  be  more 
accurate  than  some  of  the  official  reports.  I 
dont  know  how  this  happens.     Or  why. 

Mr.  SEVARxm.  Well,  what  is  the  advice  of 
the  Senate  if  it  U  always  well  after  the  fact 
then  too  late.  Then  what  Is  wrong  with  the 
mechanism. 

Senator  Pulbright.  It  isn't  much  good,  I 
dont  think.  In  many  cases  we  usually  go 
along  with  the  administration,  as  a  say,  as  a 
kind  of  general  conscious  of  the  people,  I 
suppose.  I  can't  recall  many  great  contribu- 
tions made  to  the  foreign  policy  of  this  coun- 
try. I  can  recall  the  Senate's  action  on  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  I  think  was  a  dis- 
aster. And  they  don't  always  do  right  and  I 
may  not  be  correct  in  my  Judgment,  either. 
I  try  to  be  restrained  about  it. 

Mr.  Agronskt.  Let's  pause  for  a  moment 
and  resume  the  questioning  after  this  mes- 
sage. 

.  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Agronskt.  Senator  Pttlbright,  North 
Vietnam  has  declared  today  that  It  will  con- 
sider any  resolutions  of  the  U.N.  Seciu-lty 
Council  and  Vietnam  Ib  Invalid  and  It  Insists 
that  we  must  go  back  to  the  1954  Geneva 
Conventions. 

Senator  Pttlbright.  Well,  as  a  nuitter  of 
fact  I  have  suggested,  as  others,  that  the  re- 
convening of  the  Geneva  Conference  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Great  Britain  and  Rus- 
sia would  be  an  appropriate  way  to  approach 
this  matter.  President  Johnson  has  from 
time  to  time  stated  the  Geneva  accords  was 
the  basis  for  negotiation,  the  starting  place, 
at  least,  to  see  if  we  could  reach  a  settlement. 
So  that  If  that  Is  the  way  they  wish  It  and 
they  are  willing  to  participate  and  the  co- 
chairmen  are  willing  to  call  it,  this  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  very  good  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Security  Council. 

The  Security  Council,  as  I  understand  It. 
has  sort  of  a  free  rein  to  recommend  what- 
ever they  think  might  bring  these  parties  to- 
gether and  have  a  negotiation.  So  I  would 
see  nothing  wrong  with  that.  I  regret  that 
they  refused  to  come  to  the  U.N.  I  would 
prefer  now  that  It  has  been  started  that  they 
come  to  the  U.N.  and  make  their  own  case 
even  if  that  U  the  result.  But  I  think  It  la 
terrible  that  they  are  so  contemptuous  of 
the  U.N. 

I  don't  approve  of  that  at  all.  But  we  are 
dealing  with  a  fact  and  If  this  Is  the  only 
way  to  get  it.  I  see  nothing  particularly  wrong 
because  this  has  been  advocated — in  fact,  we 
urged  the  calling,  the  reconvening  of  it. 
And  the  British.  I  think,  proposed  It  and  I 
think  the  Russians  refused.  This  was  a  year 
or  two  ago,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right. 

Mr.  Agronskt.  You  have  repeatedly  called 
for  the  Involvement  of  the  Vletcong.  Do  you 
think  they  should  be  Involved  In  this  In- 
stance again? 

Senator  PtjLBaiGHT.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  this  Is  a  purely  practical  matter,  not  a 


theoretical  one.  They  are  the  army  in  being. 
We  are  told  they  have  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  230,000  to  260,000  men  which 
Is  the  corps  of  the  flghtins  in  South  Viet- 
nam— so  to  speak,  against  the  regime  which 
we  support,  the  Ky  regime.  I  would  think 
that  they  are  a  proper  party  to  a  negotiation 
because  you  negotiate  over  their  heads  and 
you  arrive  at  agreements.  If  they  are  not 
Involved  why  they  can  keep  on  fighting. 
And  this  could  be  a  futile  thing. 

Mr.  Agbonskt.  And  you  feel  that  we  must 
accept  the  Vletcong  participation  in  this 
thing? 

Senator  Fuisrioht.  It  strikes  me  that  it  Is 
necessary  because  they  are  the  boys  doing 
the  fighting.  They  have  the  guns,  they  are 
killing  our  people  and  that  is  what  you  want 
to  stop.  If  you  have  a  ceasefire,  who  do  you 
have  the  ceasefire  with?  You  have  it  with 
Hanoi  or  do  you  have  it  with  the  Vletcong. 
Who  is  directly — the  theory  of  the  adminis- 
tration seems  to  be  that  Hanoi  absolutely 
controls  it  all.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  Is 
clear,  that  these  people  that  are  doing  the 
fighting  in  the  field,  I  am  sure  they  are  allied 
with  them,  they  are  taking  advice  and  orders 
from  General  Dlep  because  he  is  the  su- 
perior kind  of  director.  But  they  also  have 
a  being  of  their  own.  They  have  repre- 
sentatives abroad.  It  could  well  be  these 
people,  having  tasted  some  degree  of  con- 
trol of  their  own  affairs  might  like  it  and 
they  might  like  to— In  fact  it  might  be  wise 
to  try  to  develop  a  little  more  division  be- 
tween the  Vletcong  and  Hanoi,  i  think  It 
might  serve  our  purposes. 

Mr.  SxvARKiD.  Senator,  the  Russians  ap- 
parently are  moving  Into  North  Vietnam  a 
little  more  all  the  time.  Much  talk  of  their 
putting  in  sophisticated  weapons.  They 
seem  to  want  to  get  in  a  position  politically 
between  the  Chinese  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's 
regime,  to  become  the  dominant  foreign  In- 
fluence with  Hanoi.  Isn't  it  possible  that  as 
enough  time  goes  by  this  war  la  still  on, 
that  settlement  really  is  going  to  be  made 
between  us  and  the  Soviet  Union? 

Senator  Polbright.  They  ought  to  be  In- 
volved. They  are  a  great  power  in  that  area, 
not  only  that  area  but  the  world,  and  I  thiok 
they  ought  to  be  involved.  And,  therefore, 
I  am  very  much  In  favor  of  that.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  good  thing.  My  guess  Is — and 
it  is  purely  a  guess,  of  course — on  balance 
they  would  rather  like  to  see  this  settled 
before  it  gets  out  of  hand.  Why  else  did 
they  become — inject  themselves  apparently 
successfully  in  the  controversy  between  Pak- 
istan and  India.  This  was,  some  of  our  best 
advisers  in  professional  standards,  said  that 
was  utterly  Impossible  that  the  Russians 
could  do  anything.  It  was  Just  a  propa- 
ganda gesture.     But  It  worked. 

Mr.  Sxvarkio.  Senator  Pulbright,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  haa  said  recently  that  he 
thinks  the  world  on  the  whole  is  further 
away  from  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past.  I  take  it  you  don't 
agree  with  that. 

Senator  Pulbright.  I  don't  think  human 
nature  has  gone  through  any  great  change 
in  recent  years.  I  think  we  are  subject  to 
many  of  the  same  ills  that  has  afflicted  us 
from  the  beginning.  It  is  going  to  take  a 
very  major  and  persistent  effort  on  the  part 
of  wise  leaders  to  make  a  change  in  these — 
In  the  kind  of  Instinct  feelings,  emotions  and 
so  on  that  have  resulted  In  war  before.  This 
Is  why  I  have  had  such  great  hopes  that  our 
country,  with  this  unprecedented  economic 
power,  physical  power.  Invulnerable  in  the 
sense  insofar  as  you  can,  except  now  the  nu- 
clear weapons,  to  so  many  things  that  afflict- 
ed other  countries. 

There  are  no  real  ambitions  for  imperial- 
ism, although  we  are  accused  of  It.  We 
might  play  a  real  leading  role  In  changing 
the  course  of  events  that  lead  periodically  to 
these  wars.  But  I  don't  see  any  ground  for 
the  optimism  that  you  Indicate.     I  didn't 


know  the  Secretary  thought  that.  He  didnt 
evidence  great  optimism  before  my  commit- 
tee the  other  day  and  I  didn't  realise  he  felt 
we  were  In  a  much  better  state  than  before. 
Mr.  AcaoNSKT.  Might  the  optimism  not  de- 
rive from  the  Secretary  from  his  feeling  that 
the  Russians  also  want  peace? 

Senator  Pulbright.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I 
don't  recall  his  having  stated  that.  I  really 
can't  read  the  mind  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
I  think  I  am  not  a  very  good  authority  there. 
Mr.  Sevaxkid.  Isn't  it  generally  true.  Sen- 
ator, that  people  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  policy,  Uke  the  President  or  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Just  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
public  pessimism? 

Senator  Pulbright.  Well,  I  don't  know 
about  that.  You  see  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  would  all  get  along  better  If  we  say  what 
we  think,  whether  it  Is  pessimistic  or  opti- 
mistic. And  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago 
that  this  thing  troubles  me  about  prestige 
and  the  nations  have  always  been  afflicted 
with  saving  face.  I  can  see  how  a  little 
country  which  Is  on  the  make  and  hasn't 
much  to  support  It  must  be  very  conscious 
of  its  dignity  and  so  on  and  so  on.  But  our 
country.  It  seems  to  me,  can  afford  to  be 
magnanimous,  for  a  small  country  carmot 
afford  to,  maybe  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
And  It  is — because  we  could  do  things  that 
no  other  country  could  do  without  people 
thinking  we  were  degenerate  or  soft  or  weak 
or  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

We  wouldn't  lose  faith.  In  my  opinion.  We 
would  gain  face.  In  my  opinion.  If  we  would 
act  wisely  and  magnanimously  and  gener- 
ously in  these  situations  because  we  can  af- 
ford it. 

Mr.  Sevabeh).  Senator  Pulbright,  I  think 
we  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  allotted  time 
here.  You  have  been  very  patient,  very  re- 
sponsive. We  would  both  like  to  thank  you 
very  much. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Amnounckr.  Advice  and  Dissent  was  part 
Of  OBS  News'  continuing  coverage  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

This  program  was  prerecorded  and  edited 
under  the  supervision  and  control  of  CBS 
News. 


PROPOSED  REPEAL  OF  SECTION 
14(b)  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bUl 
(H.R  77),  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  and  section  703(b)  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  Act  of 
1959  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of 
section  8(a)(3)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today,  immediately  following  the 
morning  hour,  a  motion  was  made  by 
mj'  colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  to  permit 
that  committee  to  meet  next  Friday 
while  the  Senate  Is  In  session. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  a  vio- 
lation of  the  rule  of  germaneness  for  me 
to  make  brief  comment  upon  why  I  voted 
on  that  Issue  as  I  did. 

The  issue  before  the  Senate  at  this 
hour  is  a  motion  to  take  up  a  particular 
measure  for  consideration.  That  mo- 
tion is  opposed.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
oppose  the  motion.    I  oppose  the  motion 
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Tor  many  reaaoiu.  One  of  those  rea- 
»o»— and  It  Is  BulBclent  within  Itself— Is 
;hat  there  la  vastly  more  important  leg- 
slatlon  that  the  Senate  should  be  con- 
ildering  at  this  time. 

I  siibmlt  that  anything  whether  ap- 
>roprlat4ons.  authorization  legislation, 
>r  simply  Information  afforded  to  Con- 
rreas  and  to  the  public  as  to  the  true 
conditions  and  the  problems  that  we  face 
a  Vietnam  is  far  more  Important  than 
he  bill  that  Is  now  sought  to  be  taken 
ip  for  consideration  by  the  Senate.  The 
'  rietnam  situation  is  far  more  Important 
nd  certainly  should  be  given  prece- 
I  ence  over  the  pending  matter. 

I  felt  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
]  lelatlons  should  be  given  the  opportu- 
1  ilty  to  meet  while  the  Senate  was  in  ses- 
I  Ion.    I  would  not  make  that  concession 

I  0  an  committees.  I  believe  that  many 
t  lings  can  well  be  deferred  until  this  issue 

I I  settled.  However,  the  Committee  on 
i  Lpproprlatlons  is  meeting  to  consider  a 
lequest  by  the  President  for  an  appro- 
1  rlatlon  with  which  to  finance  the  war. 
'  "he  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is 
iieettng,  by  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
(onstder  authorization  legislation  that 
I  lay  be  necessary  upon  which  to  premise 
t  le  requested  appropriations. 

I  believe  that  the  Committee  on  For- 
(Ign  Relations  should  be  permitted  to 
t  leet.  I  am  not  offended  because  the 
E  lotion  was  rejected.  I  merely  want  to 
c  arify  my  position.  While  I  oppose  tak- 
L  »g  up  the  proposed  measure.  I  would  not 
h  nowlngly  oppose,  either  on  the  floor  or 
anywhere  else,  any  functioning  of  the 
Senate  with  relation  to  the  war  effort 
vhlch  could  contribute  either  to  a  vlc- 
t  »ry  in  that  war  or  which  could  make  a 
c  mtrlbutlon  to  the  bringing  of  the  Issue 
t  >  a  conference  table  so  that  negotiations 
cmld  be  pursued  and  an  honorable 
» ttlement  and  peace  could  possibly  be 
o  >talned. 

The  Issue  before  the  Senate  has  no 
r  latlon  on  earth  to  the  war  effort,  none 
w  hatsoever.  It  is  completely  foreign  to 
It, 

The  general  impression  Is,  and  I  have 
n  >t  heard  anybody  deny  It.  that  this  bill 
Is  here  merely  to  keep  faith  with  a  polltl- 
a.l  promise  made  during  the  last  elec- 
tlin. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  we  are  at- 
U  mpting  to  enact  the  legislation  in  or- 
d  T  to  pay  a  political  debt.  I  do  not  know 
a  tythlng  about  that.  If  such  an  obllga- 
tl  m  was  Incurred  by  anyone  during  the 
18  Jt  campaign,  or  before  or  since,  I  am 
n  >t  a  party  to  the  agreement.  I  am  not 
b(  fUnd  by  It,  and  I  am  imder  no  obllga- 
tlm  whatsoever  to  anyone  to  perform 
ai  ly  duty  in  keeping  with  any  such  com- 
n  Itment  that  might  have  been  made. 

I  am  here  today  free  from  any  such 
o<  ligation,  free  as  I  want  the  laboring 
p  ople  of  this  country  to  be — and  partlc- 
u  u-ly  those  laboring  people  in  my 
8  ate— free  to  Join  a  union  if  they  chose 
tc  do  so,  or  to  decline  to  Join  If  they 
d(  i  not  want  to  belong  to  a  union. 

[  stated  In  my  previous  remarks  that 
I  wlleve  in  the  position  I  am  taking  and 
tl  at  X  am  representing  a  great  majority 
of  the  eltliens  of  Arkansas  whom  I  have 
it  s  honor  to  represent. 

I  am  oonfldent  that  I  represent  a  great 
mijorlty  of  the  laboring  people  of  my 
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State,  the  workers  In  Industry,  and  the 
nonagrlcultural  laborers  in  my  State. 

Ever  since  the  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  in  1935 — 
which  I  supported  while  a  Representa- 
tive— workers  In  industry  and  workers 
for  wages  and  salaries  throughout  the 
land  have  had  an  opportunity  to  join  a 
union  if  they  wished  to  do  so. 

Not  only  have  they  the  opportunity, 
Mr.  President,  but  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  expended  by  labor 
organizations  trying  to  persuade  and 
Induce  them  to  join  the  unions.  Not- 
withstanding such  efforts,  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  workers  in  my  State  have 
declined  to  do  so.  So  I  think  I  am  repre- 
senting their  viewpoint.  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  who  has  declined  to  join  a  union 
would  want  me  to  vote  for  a  law  to  make 
him  join  a  union,  and  therefore  I  shall 
not  do  so. 

A  while  ago  I  heard  the  minority  leader 
quote  some  poll  statistics.  I  do  not 
remember  the  exact  figures.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  those  polls,  and  would  not 
undertake  to  say  how  reliable  they  are. 
But  If  I  remember  correctly,  he  said  that 
some  poll  showed  that  65  percent  of  the 
American  people  oppose  this  compulsory 
unionism  measure.  I  believe  he  said 
another  poll  showed  that  some  44  per- 
cent of  union  members  throughout  the 
country  opposed  it,  and  an  even  larger 
percentage  of  the  wives  of  union  mem- 
bers opposed  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  whether 
such  polls  are  accurate.  If  they  are,  we 
are  undertaking  to  do  something  here 
that  a  majority  of  the  American  people 
do  not  wish  us  to  do.  I  shall  not  under- 
take to  speak  for  a  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  but  I  do  say  that  I  speak  for 
a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  my  State. 
I  say  that  again,  Mr.  President,  because 
my  State,  by  popular  ballot,  adopted  a 
constitutional  amendment  embracing 
the  right  to  work — the  right  to  work 
without  Joining  a  union — and  prohibit- 
ing an  employer  from  discharging  some- 
one or  refusing  him  employment  merely 
because  he  belonged  to  a  union.  In  other 
words,  we  In  Arkansas  have  taken  the 
middle  course.  We  are  fair  to  both  sides. 
We  have  left  the  decision  to  the  man  who 
works. 

That  constitutional  amendment  was 
adopted  since  I  came  to  the  Senate.  I 
believe  it  was  adopted  in  1944.  A  few 
years  later,  as  I  recall,  an  effort  was  made 
to  repeal  it  by  referendum.  That  ref- 
erendum, by  vote  of  the  people,  was  re- 
jected. They  declined  to  repeal  that 
provision. 

Last  year,  while  the  Arkansas  Legisla- 
ture was  in  session,  it  passed  resolutions 
entreating  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
from  Arkansas  to  vote  against  the  pend- 
ing measure. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  know,  every 
sign,  every  test.  In  Arkansas.  Indicates 
that  the  people  do  not  want  their  con- 
stitution changed.  It  indicates  that  they 
are  unwilling  to  change  it;  and  as  I  said 
In  previous  remarks,  I  shall  not  do  here 
to  them,  at  the  behes'  of  the  labor  lead- 
ers of  my  State,  what  they  are  unwilling 
to  do,  nor  shall  I  do  here  that  which  Is 
contrary  to  what  they  have  done.  I  re- 
peat that  It  is  unfair  for  the  labor  leaders 


of  my  State  to  ask  me,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  Arkansas  delegation  to 
vote  to  repeal  this  provision  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

It  Is  unfair  because  they  have  a  rem- 
edy. The  unions  can,  in  the  next  elec- 
tion— this  year,  in  November — by  peti- 
tion— and  they  have  enough  members 
In  Arkansas  to  sign  such  a  petition  if 
their  members  want  it— again  have  this 
constitutional  amendment  referred  to  a 
vote  of  the  people.  They  elected  not  to 
do  that.  They  choose,  instead,  to  criti- 
cize the  Arkansas  delegation  because  it 
refuses  to  break  faith  with  the  people 
because  It  refuses  to  do  what  the  people 
of  Arkansas  have  indicated  they  do  not 
want  done,  and  what  the  labor  leaders 
In  Arkansas  are  not  willing  to  do,  ap- 
parently, by  the  rwnedy  that  is  open  to 
them,  namely,  to  carry  the  issue.  In  my 
State,  back  to  the  source  that  passed  the 
law,  that  adopted  the  constitutional 
amendment,  and  ask  them  to  undo  what 
they  did. 

If  those  labor  leaders  are  sincere  in 
believing  in  democracy,  and  believe  in 
the  righteousness  of  their  cause,  they 
should  be  willing  to  take  that  course,  and 
not  criticize  members  of  the  Arkansas 
delegation  for  declining  to  vote  contrary 
to  the  expressed  will  of  the  people  whom 
we  represent. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  a  great  many 
workers  in  my  State— a  great  many  labor 
union  members — do  not  want  the  pro- 
posed action  taken.  The  labor  leaders 
are  not  able  to  tell  all  their  members 
what  they  can  do,  or  what  they  should 
or  should  not  do,  with  respect  to  these 
Issues.  They  try.  But  many  of  the 
laboring  people  In  my  State,  many  of 
them  union  members,  have  taken  the 
risk  of  writing  letters  to  their  delega- 
tion In  Congress,  asking  them  not  to 
vote  to  repeal  section  14(b) . 

That  Is  rather  interesting.  I  have  re- 
ceived many  letters.  Some  of  them  un- 
signed— and  the  reason  why  they  are  not 
signed  is  that  the  writers  feel  they  would 
subject  themselves  to  reprisals  by  their 
leaders — and  others  are  signed  because 
their  writers  have  been  candid  enough 
and  bold  enough  to  sign  their  names. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  asked  per- 
mission from  the  writers  of  these  letters 
to  insert  the  letters  in  the  Record. 
However,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  read- 
ing excerpts  from  the  letters  and  shall 
retain  the  originals.  If  any  Senator  feels 
that  I  am  misquoting  the  letters  or  that 
I  do  not  have  such  letters,  they  will  be 
In  my  files,  and,  if  necessary,  if  the  occa- 
sion ever  arises  when  they  are  required, 
they  can  be  produced. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  glanced  at  a  few 
of  the  letters  I  have  brought  Into  the 
Chamber  with  me.  They  represent  a 
cross  section  of  the  State.  They  extend 
from  southern  Arkansas  to  northern  Ar- 
karwas,  from  western  Arkansas  across  to 
eastern  Arkansas  and  the  Mississippi 
River.  So  I  can  say  that  they  represent  a 
cross  section  of  my  State,  not  merely  a 
few  in  one  local,  a  few  in  one  commu- 
nity or  in  two  communities  in  one  section 
of  the  State.  These  letters  constitute 
cross-section  expressions;  and  I  should 
like  to  read  excerpts  from  them  into  the 
Record.    Some  of  them  go  on  to  discuss 
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other  Issues  of  the  day  In  which  they  are 
interested,  but  I  shall  read  only  those 
parts  which  are  pertinent  to  the  issue 
now  before  the  Senate. 
Here  is  one  dated  January  21.   It  says: 

I  am  and  have  been  a  member  of  a  trade 
union  for  the  past  25  years.  I  am  very  much 
opposed  to  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  for  the  reason  that  to  force 
me  to  Join  a  union,  church,  political  body  or 
the  like  Is  a  step  toward  dictatorship  and 
contrary  to  the  Constitution  and  BUI  of 
Rights,  destroying  the  Individual  "right  of 
choice."  one  of  the  essentials  of  American 
heritage,  and  furthermore,  disregarding  the 
oath  taken  by  every  Member  of  Congress  to 
support  aud  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

That  Is  a  letter  written  in  pen  and  ink. 
The  writer  further  states: 

Unionism  has  become  drunk  with  power  as 
demonstrated  by  constant  strikes  many  of 
which  undermine  national  security. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  state : 

I  am  reluctant  to  express  my  true  identity 
for  fear  of  e.Kpulslon  and  bodily  harm.  Fur- 
ther evidence  of  being  deprived  of  what  our 
Founding  Fathers  fought  for,  freedom  of 
speech  and  choice,  repeal  will  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

Here  Is  another  very  short  one,  Mr. 
President.  This  is  also  handwritten,  on 
a  small  tablet  sheet  of  paper: 

I  have  served  as  an  oflficer  in  labor  unions 
for  years,  from  committeeman  to  president  of 
a  local  union.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
group  of  men  has  the  right  to  force  any  man 
to  Join  a  union  against  his  will  and  his  con- 
stitutional rights  to  choose. 
Sincerely. 

He  signs  his  name. 

The  foregoing  letter  was  dated  Jan- 
uary 15.  Last  year  I  received  many  let- 
ters of  this  kind,  written  in  similar  vein. 

Here  is  another  one,  dated  January  26. 
I  receive  them  in  every  mall.  This  letter 
states: 

De-^r  Senator  McClellan:  As  a  union 
member  by  choice.  I  want  to  commend  you 
on  your  stand  against  repeal  of  14(b). 

Listen  to  this — and  I  shall  point  this 
out  further  in  a  moment: 

I  have  received  much  mall  asking  me  to 
write  you  and  ask  for  repeal,  but  I  am  well 
pleased  as  It  now  stands. 

He  signs  his  name,  too,  Mr.  President. 

Some  of  the  letters  give  the  name,  the 

number  of  local,  and  the  name  of  the 

union. 

Here  is  another  one,  dated  January  26. 
I  believe  some  letters  of  this  kind  came 
in  to  me  in  this  morning's  mail,  and  I  will 
get  to  them  later. 

This  writer  states: 

In  regard  to  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  I  want  to  say  It  Is  the  last  bit  of 
freedom  that  a  worklngman  has.  I  have 
been  and  still  am  a  member  of  the  CIO — 

And  he  mentions  the  name  of  his 
union— 

for  the  last  20  years.  If  this  section  is  re- 
pealed, we,  the  worklngman  of  Industry,  will 
be  told  what  to  do  and  not  to  do.  That  Is 
happening  now.  But  we  can  refuae  to  do 
their  bidding  to  a  certain  extent,  but  with 
the  repeal  of  section  14(b),  we  would  be 
fined,  or  worse  still  lose  our  Jobs  If  we  failed 
to  do  as  Instructed.  Please  work  against  the 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act." 


He  also  signs  his  name. 

These  are  not  my  words.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  know  personally  a  single  one  of 
these  union  men  who  have  written  to  me. 

Here  is  another  very  short  one,  writ- 
ten on  tablet  paper.  It  is  imdated,  but  I 
can  say  that  it  came  in  within  the  past 
few  days. 

Here  is  another  one,  dated  January  24. 
I  do  not  expect  to  read  all  these  letters, 
Mr.  President,  but  I  wish  to  show  that 
when  I  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  plead  not  to  impose  this  law  of  force 
and  compulsion  on  workers,  I  am  speak- 
ing for  a  large  segment  of  card-carrying 
union  members  of  long  seniority  in  my 
State,  many  of  whom  do  not  wish  this 
law  repealed. 

This  letter  states : 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  I  have  been  a 
member  of — 

And  he  mentions  his  union  by  name — 

for  27  years.  I  strongly  believe  that  a  per- 
son should  Join  the  union  of  his  own  or  her 
own  free  will  and  object  to  anyone  being 
forced  to  join.  I  believe  In  freedom  of 
choice.  This  right  should  not  be  taken  away 
from  the  people. 

He  writes  further : 

The  union  In  this  State  has  enough  power 
as  It  Is  to  tie  up  Jobs,  and  many  Innocent 
pteople  suffer  as  a  result.  I  shall  and  I  am 
sure  many  more  shall  appreciate  any  effort 
you  can  make  to  stop  repeal  of  this  law. 

That  letter  Is  also  signed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

No  one  can  tell  me  that  these  fears  are 
unfounded  where  union  shops  exist. 

Mr.  President,  I  spent  3  years  holding 
hearings  in  a  committee  which  demon- 
strated time  and  again  that  one  had  to 
do  just  about  what  the  oflQcers  of  a  un- 
ion told  him  to  do,  or  he  could  expect 
reprisals. 

They  can  keep  one  from  working.  I 
know  some  union  people  in  my  State — 
and  we  made  some  Investigation  of  it  at 
the  time — who  had  been  denied  work  for 
years,  because  they  dared  to  object  to 
the  way  their  union  was  being  managed 
and  operated.  So  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact. 
I  know  it  to  be  a  fact  in  my  State  In  some 
instances,  if  the  testimony  of  these  wit- 
nesses is  true,  and  I  have  no  right  to 
question  the  truth  of  it.  They  are  work- 
ing people.  I  am  sure  that  they  have  as 
much  integrity  as  do  union  members. 

Another  letter  Is  dated  January  26.  I 
mention  these  dates  to  show  that  this  is 
not  an  accumulation  of  letters  over  a 
long  period  of  years.  These  are  cur- 
rent letters : 

I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  from  the  Arkan- 
sas Democrat  that  may  assist  you  In  your 
talks  against  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  Many  of  the  people  of 
Arkansas  who  are  carrying  cafds  and  are 
members  of  the  principal  labor,  unions  and 
organizations  do  not  want  this  section  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  repealed.  ' 

That  is  a  typewritten  letter.  It  is  the 
only  typewritten  letter  I  have  read  so  far. 
The  others  were  written  either  in  pencil 
or  pen  and  ink. 

Here  are  two  letters  that  came  in  this 
morning.  I  wish  to  quote  from  them 
briefly,  and  then  I  would  like  to  conclude 
by  commenting  upon  one  or  two  others. 
One  is  dated  January  30  and  the  other 


one  January  28.  They  came  Into  my 
mail  only  this  morning.  I  did  not  see 
them  before  today 

On'  of  the  letters  mentions  other  Is- 
sues. Some  of  the  others  have  written 
about  some  other  Issues.  This  Is  what 
the  letter  states  ir  two  sentences: 

Happy  to  see  your  strong  stand  against  re- 
I>eal  of  14(b).  I  am  a  member  of  a  union 
and  can't  possibly  see  how  they  are  lacking 
for  power  now. 

He  thinks  the  unions  have  enough^ 
power. 

When  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  few  days  ago  I  made  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  this  was  what  I  would 
call  a  Quill  bill  because  it  seeks  to  force 
people  all  over  the  country  to  Join 
unions;  and  Mr.  Quill  had  given  a  dem- 
onstration of  how  that  power  can  be 
used  and  abused. 

Mr.  President,  section  14  (b)  is  the  only 
barrier  against  further  excessive  power 
that  can  be  obtained  by  labor  unions, 
which  they  would  receive  If  the  bill  were 
enacted  into  law.  This  is  the  only  bar- 
rier that  the  worklngman  has  who  does 
not  want  to  belong  to  a  union,  or  that  a 
worklngman  has  who  would  be  willing 
to  belong  to  a  union,  but  does  not  want 
to  belong  to  a  corrupt  union,  if  such  is 
the  case  in  his  community;  and  there 
are  such  communities.  It  is  the  only 
barrier  which  keeps  him  from  being  com- 
pelled to  Join,  to  give  unions  more  power. 
In  the  New  York  transit  strike  there  was 
a  demonstration  of  a  contempt  for  law. 
for  the  courts,  and  for  the  convenience 
and  rights  of  millions.  A  strike  was 
called,  and  the  union  leader  went  before 
a  nationwide  audience  on  television  and 
tore  up  a  court  injunction,  saying  that 
the  Judge  should  drop  dead  in  his  robes. 
Power.  He  violated  the  law.  Contempt, 
disobedience,  disregard. 

Then  we  wonder  why  today  through- 
out the  land  civil  disobedience  is  occur- 
ring and  demonstrations  are  taking  place 
over  the  most  flimsy  of  Issues  conceiva- 
ble. Why?  Because  today  the  Congress 
Is  condoning  It  by  not  passing  adequate 
laws  to  prevent  such  actions.  Instead, 
we  are  asked,  by  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  give  unions  more  and  more  power. 
Why? 

As  I  understand,  to  pay  a  political 
debt.  I  am  not  obligated  for  that  debt. 
I  did  not  incur  it.  I  was  not  consulted 
about  it.  I  do  not  intend  to  help  pay 
It.  I  do  not  know  how  to  make  It  any 
plainer  than  that. 

The  other  letter  which  I  received  this 
morning  reads : 

I  have  Just  read  your  statement  In  regard 
to  Mr.  QuUl's  bill  In  regard  to  14(b).  I  am 
a  union  man,  have  been  for  more  than  25 
years,  but  I  just  thought  that  you  would 
like  to  know  that  you  don't  stand  alone  In 
your  thoughts  and  actlotu.  I  am  very  proud 
of  your  stand  and  hope  you  many  more  years 
as  our  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor  and  without  my 
yielding  being  Interpreted  as  my  begin- 
ning a  second  speech  when  I  resume  my 
remarks. 
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TtiB  FRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  With 
that  objection.  It  ii  ao  artiemd. 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.  I  aak  the  question 
havlnc  In  mind  the  ruling  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relmtlona  Board  and  the 
conflrmatlon  of  thote  rullngi  by  the 
court*.  First,  that  a  union  had  the  right 
to  itaae  a  reg\ilatlon  which  if  violated 
subjected  a  member  to  a  fine,  particu- 
larly talcing  the  Instance  of  filing  an  ap- 
pllMtlon  to  decertify  the  union  because 
owtaln  members  were  not  satisfied  with 
Its  work;  and.  secondly,  the  ruling  that 
crossing  a  picket  line  in  violation  of  a 
union  rule  also  resulted  in  the  Imposl- 
tlon  of  a  fine  uiwn  a  member. 

Biy  question  Is,  In  the  New  York  strike, 
which  paralyzed  practically  10  million 
people  In  their  movements,  if  certain 
members  had  decided  that  what  Mr. 
QulIl  was  doing  was  wrong  and  what  the 
union  was  doing  was  wrong  and  they,  on 
their  own.  had  gone  back  to  work,  or  if 
they  had  grouped  to  file  an  application 
with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
to  decertify  this  pcutlcular  uiilon  for 
what  it  had  done,  what  would  have  been 
the  power  of  the  union  against  those 
members  who  had  violated  the  rule,  had 
gone  to  woik.  and  had  tried  to  decertify 
the  union?  Would  the  union  have  had 
power  to  fine  them  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  decision? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  rules  of  the  particular  union  or 
its  constitution  and  bylaws.  But  I  as- 
sume that  if  Its  constitution  and  bylaws 
so  provided,  obviously  the  courts  would 
sustain  them  in  imposing  a  fine  or  per- 
haps expulsion  from  the  union,  because 
when  a  person  becomes  a  member  of  the 
union  it  becomes  his  governing  authority. 
I  believe  that  tills  is  the  way  the  courts 
are  Interpreting  the  law. 

Therefore,  the  union,  by  resolution,  or 
edict,  in  many  instances,  can  tell  the 
worker  what  he  may  do  and  what  he 
may  not  do.  A  violation  of  that  ruling 
subjects  the  worker  to  certain  punish- 
ments, as  may  be  prescribed,  I  assume, 
by  their  charter,  bylaws,  and  constitu- 
tion; or  perhaps  it  is  completely  open. 
The  worker  may  be  subject  to  such 
disciplinary  action  as  the  union  or  its 
executive  board  may  decide  is  proper. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words,  in 
the  New  York  situation,  the  union,  prior 
to  the  happening  of  the  strike,  did  have 
the  power  to  adopt  regxilations  prohibit- 
ing a  member  from  crossing  the  picket 
Hne  or  disobeying  the  Judgment  of  the 
union  with  respect  to  a  strike. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  court  and  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  I  be- 
Here,  has  so  held. 

Mr.  LADSCHK  Yes.  Secondly,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  the 
courts  have  held  that  if  a  group  of  mem- 
bers, being  dissatisfied  with  what  the 
union  has  done,  violated  a  regulation. 
prohibiting  them  from  filing  a  motion  to 
itoeertlfy.  the  courts  would  sustain  that 
action  and  allow  the  members  to  be  fined 
In  accordance  with  the  Judgment  of  the 
union  ftfflffwln 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  There  can  be  no  other  conclu- 
sion from  the  decisions  to  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  refers. 


The  worker  has  no  way  to  protest. 
He  may  oppose  the  action.  But  what  if 
the  worker  says  something  and  is  shouted 
down?  Tliat  may  be  a  mark  against  the 
worker.    I  do  not  know. 

Certainly,  if  the  worker  takes  affirma- 
tive action,  as  the  Senator  pointed  out, 
he  is  subject  to  discipline  by  the  union. 

One  of  these  letters  points  out  the  fact 
that  he  would  probably  be  expelled  from 
the  union  and  lose  his  Job  If  he  defied 
the  union  leaders. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  a  union  adopts 
a  regulation  prohibiting  members  from 
applying  for  decertification  of  the  union 
as  the  bargaining  agent,  or  a  regulation 
declaring  it  to  be  wrong  to  cross  a  picket 
line,  regardless  of  how  wrong  that  action 
may  be  within  the  circumstances,  the 
member  is  helpless.  He  must  abide  by 
what  the  majority  has  done.  If  he  does 
not  abide  by  it,  he  can  be  subject  to  dis- 
ciplinary action. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  He  is  denied  any 
remedy  wliatsoever  insofar  as  they  are 
concerned.  He  is  subjected  to  their  dis- 
cir'lne. 

I  assume,  following  the  discussion  to 
its  logical  conclusion,  that  if  they  have  a 
rule  against  writing  to  ones  Senator  or 
Representative  opposing  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b) ,  or  opposing  any  legislation 
that  the  hierarchy  in  the  union  decided 
to  oppose  or  support,  as  the  case  may 
be — in  other  words.  If  the  worker  goes 
contrary  to  the  position  of  the  local 
union,  or  its  officers — he  is  subject  to 
discipline. 

Those  who  write  to  us  from  some  of 
the  unions  opposing  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  might  well  be  in  controvention  of 
the  rules  of  their  own  local  and  thus  may 
be  subject  to  some  disciplinary  action  for 
having  expressed  their  position  on  a  vital 
Issue  to  their  representatives  in 
Congress. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  a  strained  in- 
terpretation or  likely  consequence,  to  fol- 
low from  the  rulings  to  which  the  distin- 
giiished  Senator  referred.  I  believe  it 
would  be  consonant  with  the  actions  we 
have  heard. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  position  of  the 
Senator  Ls  that  it  would  seem,  bEised  on 
the  rulings  that  thus  far  have  been  made 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
and  the  pronouncement  of  the  courts, 
that  the  union  could  adopt  a  regulation 
whereby,  in  the  event  a  member  of  the 
union  should  protest  the  conduct  of  the 
union  to  his  Congressman,  he  would  be 
deemed  in  violation  and  deemed  offen- 
sive in  his  conduct  against  the  union  and 
be  subjected  to  disciplinary  action. 

Does  the  Senator  believe  that  could  be 
done? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  question  about  It.  The  force 
of  union  rulings  is  extended  into  other 
circiunstances  than  those  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred. 

If  the  worker  takes  a  position  contrary 
to  the  union's  announced  position — or 
whatever  method  it  uses,  whatever  pro- 
cedure Is  used  to  establish  the  so-called 
position  of  the  union  on  the  issue — if 
that  is  prohibited  by  the  niles.  bylaws, 
regulations,  or  by  any  edict,  either  of  the 
ofllclals  or  the  governing  body  or  the 


majority  of  the  union  members,  the 
worker  would  be  subject  to  discipline. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  then  becomes  of 
the  rights  that  are  accorded  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  our  citizeiu-y  to  protect  them 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  liberties 
and  the  right  to  speech  and  the  right  to 
go  to  court? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Those  rights  are 
completely  trampled.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  civil  rights.  We  have  had 
long  debate  in  the  Senate  about  personal 
rights,  civil  liberties,  and  civil  rights. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  sacred, 
If  not  the  most  sacred  right,  is  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  one's 
conscience.  Perhaps  that  is  the  most 
sacred  right.  Certainly  next  to  that  Is 
the  right  to  earn  a  living  by  the  sweat  of 
thy  brow  as  the  Lord  declared. 

I  do  not  believe  He  put  any  inhibitions 
or  obstructions  on  a  man's  right  to  work. 
I  do  not  believe  we  have  a  right  to  impose 
them.  The  man  cannot  worship  long  If 
he  cannot  eat.  He  has  to  have  that  sus- 
tenance of  life.  This  strikes  directly  at 
that  right  if  it  is  said  that  because  the 
majority  of  the  people  working  at  a  given 
plant  may  vote  for  a  union  shop,  because 
the  union  now  has  the  power  to  strike 
that  plant  unless  the  employer  agrees  to 
a  union  shop.  If  the  man  who  works  at 
that  plant  does  not  want  to  belong  to 
that  union  does  that  not  trespass  upon 
and  infringe  his  Inherent  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness? 

With  respect  to  majority  rule,  when 
did  it  ever  become  the  essence  of  liberty 
that  a  majority — not  the  government, 
but  a  majority  in  an  organization  that 
the  government  sanctioned — can  say  to 
a  working  man  that  he  cannot  work  un- 
less he  pays  dues.  It  does  not  make 
sense  to  me.   It  never  will. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  constitutional. 

I  point  out  that  the  questions  which 
the  Senator  is  tisking  point  up  to  the 
extremes  to  which  these  rulings  have 
carried  us  in  the  direction  of  abridg- 
ment of  freedom. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  cited  a  number  of  letters  and  have 
quoted  from  them.  These  are  letters 
which  I  received  from  union  members. 
I  wish  to  cite  one  more.  This  letter  Is 
indicative  of  what  Is  occurring.  The 
writer  says: 

Dkar  Senator  McClellan  :  I  enclose  copies 
of  a  letter  and  brochure  which  I  received 
from  Mr.  Bill  Becker. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Bill  Becker  is  presi- 
dent of  the  AFL-CIO  in  Arkansas. 

I  am  forwarding  them  to  you  because  I  am 
very  concerned  about  H.R.  77.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  AFt,-CIO,  and  have  been  for  15 
years — 

Mr.  President,  he  imderscores  this— 
strictly   by  choice.     This  is  exactly  how  I 
want  it.    I  am  asking  that  you  use  your  In- 
fluence to  filibuster,  as  well  as  vote  against 
H.R.  77. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  read  excerpts 
from  one  of  the  enclosures  to  which  the 
labor  member  referred  in  the  letter 
which  I  identified  as  having  been  written 
on  January  27.  The  letter  from  which  I 
shall  now  read,  which  was  one  of  the 
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enclosures  referred  to,  is  dated  Janu- 
ary 17,  1966. 

It  is  on  the  stationery  of  the  Arkansas 
State  AFL-CIO.  It  gives  the  address  as 
1408  Rebsamen  Park  Road.  Llttie  Rock, 
Ark. 

The  printed  letterhead  shows  that  Mr. 
J.  Bill  Becker  is  president  of  the  Arkan- 
sas State  AFL-^IO.    The  letter  reads: 

To  All  AiUlates  and  Staff  Repreaentatlves. 
Dbar  Sir  and  Brothxb — 

Mr.  President,  the  letter  then  makes 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  is  soon  to  be  brought  up 
again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The 
letter  continues: 

It  Is  urgent  that  you  speed  up  your  ac- 
tivity to  get  telegrams  and  letters  to  Sen- 
ators McCLELLAN  and  Pui.bright.  Please  ask 
them  to  vote  to  stop  any  filibuster  and  to 
use  their  Influence  to  repeal  section  14(b). 
Write  and  wire  both  Senators,  but  concen- 
trate on  Senator  Pitlbricht.  It  is  Important 
that  the  Senators  hear  from  tboxisands  of  our 
members. 

Mr.  President,  thousands  of  his  mem- 
bers have  not  responded.  Perhaps  300 
or  350  out  of  thousands  have  responded 
by  this  hour.  I  continue  to  rt^  from 
the  letter: 

It  Is  Important  that  the  Senators  hear 
from  thousands  of  our  members.  Every  let- 
ter or  telegram  covmts.     The  address  Is — 

And  they  give  our  address — 

Senator , 

Senate  OflBce  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  letter: 

Please  start  to  work  inunediately  and  keep 
sending  mall  In  until  the  fight  Is  over. 
Thank  you  for  your  cooperation.  Always 
with  a  good  wish,  I  remain  fraternally  yours. 
Bill  Becker. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  surprised  when 
I  receive  a  few  letters  from  union  mem- 
bers. The  drive  is  on.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  more  letters  have  been  sent 
out  since  then.  However,  in  the  one 
which  I  read,  dated  January  26.  the  man 
said: 

I  have  received  much  maU  asking  me  to 
write  you  and  ask  for  repeal.  But  I  am  well 
pleased  as  It  now  stands. 

I  do  not  know  why  Mr.  Becker  said  to 
concentrate  on  Senator  Pulbright,  un- 
less he  thinks  Senator  Putbright  is  a 
little  more  stubborn  than  I  am;  and  he 
may  be. 

I  do  not  believe  this  drive  will  unduly 
impress  me  or  change  my  view  unless 
some  logic  can  be  presented  to  override 
my  present  concept  of  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice and  freedom  for  the  working  people 
of  our  Nation. 

I  do  not  know  how  maiiy  more  letters 
I  shall  receive.  I  receive  some  letters 
that  are  abusive.  I  received  one  this 
morning  in  the  same  mall  In  which  I  re- 
ceived a  couple  of  these  letters.  It  was 
very  abusive,  because  I  would  not  bow 
to  the  dictates  of  those  who  want  to  se- 
cure the  repeal  of  this  section. 

Mr.  President,  they  do  not  have  enough 
abuse,  they  caruiot  conjure  up  enough 
epithets,  they  do  not  have  the  force  of 
persuasion  or  force  of  compulsion  to 
make  me  change  my  mind. 

If  they  have  any  logic  or  any  reason 
that  is  persuasive  and  pertinent.  I  shall 


be  glad  to  listen  to  them.    I  shall  be  glad 
to  consider  them. 

I  do  not  presume  to  be  right  all  the 
time  on  every  issue.  There  are  times 
when  I  £un  in  error,  I  am  siu-e,  as  we  all 
are.  However,  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
high  respect  for  liberty.  Our  boys  are 
fighting  and  dying  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  does  anyone  believe 
that  our  boys  are  fighting  over  there  to- 
day for  the  right  of  a  labor  union  to 
compel  people  to  Join  the  union  who  do 
not  wish  to  Join  It?  If  I  thought  that 
was  what  they  were  fighting  for,  if  that 
was  the  kind  of  freedom  they  were  try- 
ing to  bring  to  other  countries,  to  com- 
pel someone  to  Join  a  supergovemment. 
so  to  speak,  I  would  vote  this  afternoon 
for  a  resolution  to  withdraw  those  troops 
and  bring  them  home.  That  is  not  my 
idea  of  liberty,  and  it  Is  not  my  idea  of 
Justice.  I  want  people  to  be  free;  and 
at  the  risk  of  being  further  criticized  for 
defending  the  cause  of  freedom,  I  have 
submitted  these  remarks  which  I  have 
made  up  to  now  extemporaneously,  sim- 
ply from  comments  and  statements  in 
letters  which  I  have  received  from  union- 
men  of  my  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  how  many 
other  members  of  unions  would  write 
and  say.  as  these  have  said,  "I  am  sat- 
isfied with  the  situation  as  it  is  now, 
I  do  not  want  to  give  our  leaders  any 
more  power."  if  they  were  not- afraid  that 
some  power  would  be  exercised,  some 
discipline  imposed  against  them  such  as 
was  referred  to  by  the  distlngrulshed  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschk]  in  oiir 
colloquy  a  little  while  ago? 

Why  do  some  of  them  write  me  and 
say.  "I  am  afraid  to  identify  myself"? 
Why? 

I  believe  in  unionism.  I  have  said  that 
before,  and  I  mean  It.  If  I  were  a 
workingman,  I  would  want  to  belong  to 
a  good  union. 

I  believe  in  unionism.  I  believe  It  has 
done  a  great  deal  for  this  country.  But 
I  regret  that  its  image,  in  some  places,  is 
marred  by  conduct  not  only  imbecomlng, 
but  conduct  that  has  been  criminal,  on 
the  part  of  some  of  its  leaders. 
"All  I  want  is  to  keep  my  people  free. 
They  voted  to  stay  that  way.  by  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  I  did  not  come 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  to  tear  asimder  the 
constitution  of  Arkansas  and  to  repu- 
diate and  break  faith  with  the  will  of  my 
people  and  the  trust  they  have  reposed 
in  me. 

While  I  have  served  In  the  Senate.  I 
have  fought  some  of  the  battles  of  the 
working  people,  of  the  union  men.  I 
shall  refer  to  one  or  two  of  those  battles. 

We  did  not  win  a  complete  victory. 
Mr.  President,  with  the  Landnun- 
Grlffln  bill— I  believe  the  bill  before  us 
was  known  as  the  Kennedy-Ervin  bill. 
We  did  not  win  a  complete  victory  in  the 
Senate,  but  we  won  a  partial  victory.  We 
got  Incorporated  in  the  Landnun- 
Griffln  bUl — by  which  name  It  became 
known  after  it  had  gone  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  come  back  here — 
in  the  very  first  tltie  of  It,  a  "bill  of 
rights"  for  the  working  people  of  this 
country.  That  bill  of  rights  I  believe  in. 
That  bill  of  rights  was  fought  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  by  those  whom  union 


leaders  could  Influence  in  that  debate. 
Why?  They  want  to  dominate.  They 
want  the  power. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  it  lacks  enforce- 
ment provisions.  If  the  matter  now 
under  discussion  ever  becomes  the  pend- 
ing business  for  consideration  of  the 
Senate.  I  propose  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  it  which  will  strengthen  that  bill  of 
rights,  to  give  union  members  protection, 
and  to  put  the  respcHisibllity  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  the  Depcutment  of 
Justice  to  enforce  those  rights. 

We  have  made  many  appropriations 
and  passed  many  laws  to  enforce  civil 
rights.  It  is  a  shame  that  this  Congress 
lacks  the  courage,  up  to  this  hour,  to  put 
a  provision  in  a  bill  to  enforce  the  civil 
rights  of  working  people  who  are  union 
members,  and  to  protect  them  against 
imposition,  fraud,  cheating,  and  other 
reprehensible  conduct. 

That  is  what  my  proposed  amendment 
would  do.  Read  it.  I  daresay  no  Sena- 
tor would  challenge  one  clause  In  it.  as 
a  matter  of  principle  and  right. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  something  for  the 
working  people,  let  us  do  something  to 
protect  them,  not  something  to  grant 
more  power  over  their  lives. 

Mr.  President,  my  remarks  up  to  now 
have  been  completely  extemporaneous, 
being  based  especially  on  comments 
which  I  have  received  from  \mlon  mem- 
bers in  letters  which  have  been  written 
to  me.  It  takes  courage  for  these  union 
members  openly  to  defy  their  leaders, 
but  these  short  statements  from  the 
rank-and-file  union  members  are  both 
gratifying  and  reassuring  to  me.  What 
I  am  doing  in  the  Chamber  today  Is  In 
their  interest  and  for  their  protection. 

I  prepared  some  remarks  for  this  occa- 
sion, and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  read 
them. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  was  found- 
ed by  men  whose  concern  for  the  individ- 
ual was  bsised  on  certain  truths  which 
they  declared  to  be  self-evident.  They 
firmly  believed  that  every  individual  is 
possessed  of  certain  inalienable  rights 
which  are  not  derived  from  and  are  not 
dependent  upon  the  benevolence  of  gov- 
enunent  or  the  tolerance  and  generosity 
of  any  majority,  but  instead  are  an  en- 
dowment from  the  Creator.  They  be- 
lieved, too,  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of 
government  to  protect  those  rights  and  to 
act  as  the  servant  not  the  master  of  the 
people. 

To  protect  these  rights  from  violation 
or  encroachment  by  the  Government 
they  were  incorporated  in  our  Federal 
Constitution  as  a  Bill  of  Rights  for  all 
Americans. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
has  been  vindicated  by  almost  200  years 
of  experience.  To  the  extent  that  our 
Government  has  been  able  to  function 
within  the  limitatloris  imposed  upon  It 
by  our  Federal  Bill  of  Rights,  the  people, 
in  their  exercise  of  those  rights,  have 
been  relatively  free  from  governmental 
interference  or  oppression. 

In  our  modem-day  society,  however,  it 
is  clear  that  it  is  not  excessive  govern- 
mental power  alone  which  poses  a  threat 
to  individuals'  liberty. 

On  the  contrary.  It  is  becoming  ever 
more  obvious  that  if  the  Individual  is  to 
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I  titatn  biM  freedom  axxl  have  his  tights 
i  ally  safeguarded,  he  must  adso  be  pro- 
t  ected  from  the  ever-increasing  concen- 
i  ration  of  power  in  private  groups. 

For  example,  shortly  before  the  turn  of 
I  be  century,  the  Congress  found  it  neces- 
t  try  to  enact  antitrust  laws  in  order  to 
]  estraln  the  growing  monopoly  power  of 
(ertatn  business  combines.  That  con- 
( entratlon  of  unrestrained  power  had 
1  loeed  a  threat  to  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
1  em;  to  the  maintenance  of  representa- 
Ive  government;  and  to  the  rights  of 
<  Ittzens  generally.  That  threat  was 
1  eallzed  and  counteracted  by  the  Fed- 
I  ral  Oovemment. 

In  more  recent  times  It  has  been  dem- 

I  ostrated  that  the  great  and  increasingly 

1  mreitralned  power  concentrated  in  the 

:  lands  of  many  of  our  labor  union  leaders 

an  have  dlsastroiis  consequences  where 

he  rights  of  Individuals  and  the  public 

nterest  are  concerned.   We  have  only  to 

ecall  the  disastrous  results  of  the  recent 

few  York  City  transit  strike  to  know 

hat  such  power  exists  and  that  it  is  not 

dways  exercised  with  restraint. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  to  Ig- 
lore  accumulations  of  excessive  and  un- 
:  estralned  power  either  by  Government 
»r  private  organizations.  Both  must  be 
equlred  to  function  within  the  bounds 
tf  such  restraints  as  are  necessary  to 
ireserve  our  free  society  and  the  rights 
>f  the  Individual. 

It  Is  a  truism  that  constant  vigilance 
8  the  price  we  must  pay  to  preserve  our 
Iberty.  We  must  see  to  It  that  the  Gov- 
»rnment  continues  to  function  within 
lie  limits  and  restrictions  placed  upon  It 
qr  our  IMeral  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Ughts.  And  as  a  corollary  to  that  task 
re  must  also  be  on  guard  to  protect  the 
ndlvldual  from  abuses  of  power  which  is 
■eposed  In  or  emanate  from  private 
lources. 

It  was  my  concern  for  the  latter  that 
irompted  me  to  introduce  legislation  in 
he  UJS.  Senate  early  in  1959  to  provide 
h  bill  of  rights  for  members  of  labor 
jnlons. 

I  referred  to  that  legislation,  or  to  the 
unendment  embodying  that  bill  of 
rights,  which  was  offered  to  the  Ken- 
(ledy-Ervln  bill  in  1959,  when  that  meas- 
ure was  before  the  Senate. 

The  existence  of  the  dangers  and 
ftbuses  which  that  legislation  was  de- 
ilgned  to  correct  had  been  established  by 
sverwhelming  evidence. 

For  more  than  2  years  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Improper  Activities  in 
the  Labor  or  Management  Field  con- 
ducted hearings  into  the  extent  to  which 
criminal  and  other  Improper  practices 
were  being  engaged  in  by  representatives 
of  both  labor  and  management. 

The  disclosures  resulting  from  those 
tiearlngs  shocked  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress And  the  American  people.  Ruth- 
less violations  of  the  fundamental  rights 
of  hundreds  oS  thousands  of  Americans 
In  some  of  our  major  labor  unions  was 
established  by  overwhelming  proof.  De- 
cent working  people  were  outrageously 
exploited  by  greedy  and  contemptible  in- 
dividuals who  had  schemed  and  ma- 
oeuvered  their  way  Into  positions  of 
power  and  control  In  some  of  our  major 
labor  organisations. 


The  reprehensible  practices  which 
those  labor  leaders  engaged  in  and  the 
abuses  they  perpetrated  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  unions  over  which  they  had 
control  took  many  forms,  including  the 
following : 

The  abrogation  of  all  democratic  proc- 
esses and  procedures,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  virtual  dictatorships. 

The  denial  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  assembly. 

The  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  or  to 
have  any  voice  in  the  selection  of  union 
officers. 

The  denial  of  a  voice  in  the  formula- 
tion or  adoption  of  union  policies  and 
programs. 

The  denial  of  fair  and  impartial  dis- 
ciplinary procedures. 

And  the  looting  of  union  treasuries 
and  union  pension  and  welfare  funds. 

The  tjrranny  which  was  being  im- 
posed upon  the  members  of  some  labor 
unions  was  identical  to  that  of  a  total- 
itarian state. 

It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  Ameri- 
can citizens  were  being  denied  their 
fundamental  rights  and  were  being  sub- 
jected to  such  abuses.  The  victims  of 
such  tyrannical  union  leaders  certainly 
derived  no  consolation  from  the  fact  that 
It  was  their  union  leaders  and  not  the 
public  government  which  had  violated 
their  God-given  rights.  No,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  source  of  the  tyranny  did  not 
make  their  suffering  any  less  severe,  nor 
the  loss  of  their  rights  any  less  tragic. 

As  the  hearings  progressed,  it  became 
more  obvious  that  if  these  victims  of  ex- 
ploitation and  abuse  of  power  were  ever 
to  regain  the  freedom  to  exercise  those 
rights — the  birthright  of  all  Americans — 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Congress 
to  enact  a  legislative  bill  of  rights  for 
their  protection — a  bill  of  rights  which 
would  declare  the  obvious,  that  union 
members  are  American  citizens,  too.  and 
that  they,  too.  are  entitled  to  individual 
liberty  and  freedom  from  oppression 
in  the  exercise  of  their  sacred  rights; 
that  they,  too,  are  entitled  to  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  assembly,  repre- 
sentative self-government,  and  all  of 
the  other  fundamental  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  constitute  the  birthright 
and  heritage  of  every  American. 

The  bill  of  rights  which  I  proposed  for 
union  members  expressly  provided  for 
certain  minimal  safeguards  which  were 
essential  to  a  restoration  of  full  citizen- 
ship rights  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
union  members  whose  exploitation  at  the 
hands  of  dictatorial  and  despicable 
leaders  was  nothing  less  than  a  flagrant 
scandal.  My  proposed  bill  of  rights 
contained  the  following  specific  safe- 
guards for  union  members: 

TtTLK   I BILL   OP  RIGHTS   OF   MEMBERS  OF  LABOR 

OROANIZATIONS 

S»c.  101.  (a)(1)  Equal  Rights. — Every 
member  of  a  labor  organization  engaged  In 
an  industry  affecting  commerce  shall  have 
equ&l  rights  and  privileges  within  such  or- 
ganization, including  identical  voting  rights 
and  equal  protection  of  Its  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

(3)  nixsDoic  or  Speech.— Every  member  of 
any  such  labor  organization  shall  have  the 
right  to  express  any  views,  arguments,  or 
opinions  regarding  any  matter  respecting 
Bucb  organization  or  Its  officers,  agents,  or 


repreaentatlvee,  and  to  diasemlnate  such 
views,  arguments,  or  opinions  either  orally 
or  In  printed,  graphic,  or  visual  form  with- 
out being  subject  to  penalty,  discipline,  or 
interference  of  any  kind  by  such  organiza- 
tlon. 

(3)  Freedom  of  Assembly. — Every  mem- 
ber of  any  such  labor  organization  shall  have 
the  right  to  meet  and  assemble  freely  with 
any  other  members  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
changing  views  and  reaching  decisions  with 
respect  to  any  matters  pertaining  to  such  or- 
ganization or  its  officers,  agents,  or  represent- 
atives, without  being  subject  to  penalty, 
discipline,  or  Interference  of  any  kind  by  such 
organization. 

(4)  Freedom  Prom  Arbitrart  Financial 
Exactions. — (A)  The  rates  of  dues  and  ini- 
tiation fees  payable  by  members  of  any  such 
labor  organization  In  eSect  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  changed, 
and  no  new  or  additional  dues  or  Initiation 
fees  shall  be  Imposed  and  no  special  or  gen- 
eral assessment  shall  be  levied  up>on  such 
members,  except  upon  (1)  majority  vote  by 
secret  ballot  of  the  members  present  at  a 
general  membership  meeting  held  after  not 
less  than  fifteen  days'  written  notice  to  each 
member  at  his  last  known  address,  or  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  membership  by  referendum 
conducted  upon  surh  notice  by  secret  ballot 
through  the  mails,  in  ^.he  case  of  a  local  labor 
organization,  (ii)  majority  vote  of  the  dele- 
gates present  at  a  general  meeting  of  duly 
chosen  delegates  held  after  not  less  than 
thirty  days'  written  notice  to  the  principal 
office  of  each  local  or  constituent  labor  or- 
ganization entitled  to  such  notice,  in  the 
case  of  a  national  or  international  labor  or- 
ganization. 

(B)  The  initiation  fee,  in  the  case  of  any 
individual  seeking  to  become  a  member  of 
such  organization,  shall  not  be  In  excess  of 
75  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  prevail- 
ing weekly  wage  payable  to  individuals  in  the 
same  category  of  employment  as  such  per- 
son, as  of  the  time  such  fee  Is  lmp>osed,  in 
the  vicinity  of  such  bargaining  unit. 

(5)  Protection  of  the  Right  To  Site. — No 
such  labor  organization  shall  limit  the  right 
of  any  member  or  officer  thereof  to  institute 
an  action  In  any  court,  or  in  a  proceeding 
before  any  administration  agency,  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  or  not  the  labor  organization 
or  its  officers  are  named  as  defendants  or 
respondents  In  such  action  or  proceeding,  or 
the  right  of  any  member  or  officer  of  such 
labor  organization  to  appetir  as  a  witness  in 
any  Judicial,  administrative,  or  legislative 
proceeding,  or  to  petition  any  legislature  or 
to  communicate  with  any  legislator:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  such  member  or  officer  may 
be  required  to  exhaust  reasonable  hearing 
procedures  within  such  organization,  not  re- 
quiring longer  than  three  months  to  final 
decision,  before  instituting  legal  or  adminis- 
trative proceedings  against  such  organization 
or  any  officer  thereof. 

(6)  SArKcnAKos  Against  Improper  Disci- 
pun  art  Action. — No  member  of  any  such 
labor  organization  may  be  fined,  suspended, 
expelled,  or  otherwise  disciplined  by  such 
organization  or  any  officer  thereof  except  for 
breach  of  a  published  written  rule  of  such 
organization  which  is  not  inconsistent  with 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Discipli- 
nary action  may  not  be  taken  unless  such 
member  has  been  (A)  served  with  a  written 
copy  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
and  bylaws  or  other  governing  charter  of 
such  organization  which  contains  a  listing  of 
the  rights  and  safeguards  afforded  him  pur- 
suant to  this  title  with  respect  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  disciplinary  action  may 
be  taken;  (B)  served  with  written  specific 
charges:  (C)  given  a  reasonable  time  to  pre- 
pare hU  defense:  (D)  afford  a  full  and  fair 
hearing:  and  (E)  afforded  a  final  review  on  » 
written  transcript  of  the  hearing,  by  an  im- 
partial person  or  persons  (1)  agreed  to  by 
such  organization  and  the  accused,  or  (U) 
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designated  by  an  Independent  arbitration  or 
mediation  association  or  board. 

(7)  Inspection  of  Membership  Lists. — 
Any  candidate  for  office  in  any  such  labor 
organization  or  his  agent  shall  have  the  right 
to  inspect  and  reproduce,  for  purposes  relat- 
ing to  his  candidacy,  a  list  of  the  names  and 
last  known  addresses  of  all  members  of  such 
organization.  Such  list  shall  be  maintained 
by  the  prlncipyal  place  of  business  of  such 
organization  by  a  designated  official  thereof. 

(b)  Any  provision  of  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  or  other  governing  charter  of  any 
labor  organization  engaged  in  an  industry 
affecting  commerce  which  is  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
of  no  force  or  effect. 

Sec.  102.  Any  officer  or  agent  of  any  such 
labor  organization  who,  through  use  or  abuse 
of  authority,  or  through  failure  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  office,  or  otherwise,  willfully 
interferes  with  or  prevents,  or  attempts  to 
Interfere  with  or  prevent,  the  exercise  by  any 
member  of  a  right  to  which  such  member  Is 
entitled  under  the  provisions  of  section  101 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  two  years,  or 
both. 

Sec.  103.  The  Secretary,  whenever  It  shall 
appear  that  any  person  has  violated  or  Is 
about  to  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  may  bring  an  action  In  a  district  court 
or  other  court  of  the  United  States  for  such 
relief  as  may  be  appropriate  Including,  but 
without  limitation.  Injunctions  to  restrain 
any  such  violations  and  to  compel  compli- 
ance with  this  title.  Any  such  action  against 
a  labor  organization  may  be  brought  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  In  the  district  court  or  other 
court  of  the  United  States  where  the  viola- 
tion occurred  or  is  about  to  occur. 

Sec.  104.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  applicable — 

(1)  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  in  the  case  of  a  labor  orga- 
nization whose  constitution  and  bylaws  can 
lawfully  be  modified  or  amended  by  action 
of  its  constitutional  officers,  governing  body, 
or  membership:  or 

12)  where  such  modification  can  only  be 
made  by  a  constitutional  convention  of  the 
labor  organization,  (A)  ten  days  after  the 
holding  of  the  next  such  convention  held 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or 
(B)  two  years,  In  the  case  of  a  national  or 
international  labor  organization,  or  (C)  one 
year,  in  the  case  of  a  local  labor  organization, 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
whichever  is  sooner. 

During  the  course  of  congressional  de- 
liberations prior  to  its  enactment  as  title 
I  of  the  Landrum-Griffln  Act,  my  pro- 
posal was  substantially  modified  and,  in 
my  judgment,  its  effectiveness  was  se- 
nously  impaired  by  the  elimination  of 
effective  enforcement  power.  For  ex- 
ample, my  bill  expressly  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  bring  actions  in  the 
Federal  district  courts  to  enjoin  viola- 
tions of  union  members'  rights,  and  for 
other  appropriate  relief.  But  the  biU 
as  adopted  leaves  it  to  the  individual 
union  member  to  seek  his  legal  protec- 
tion and  remedy  at  his  own  expense  and 
at  his  own  risk. 

Mr.  President,  a  union  member,  a 
workingman,  does  not  have  resources 
of  his  own  to  compare  with  the  financial 
resources  of  the  union.  Therefore  it  is 
most  difficult  for  him  to  protect  his  rights 
on  his  own.  The  strength  of  the  opposi- 
tion and  the  financial  resources  of  the 
union  however  meritorious  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  union  member,  enable  it  to 


carry  the  battle  through  the  courts — an 
expensive  battle  that  the  individual,  the 
unlonman,  cannot  afford,  and  is  unable 
to  finance. 

Therefore,  if  we  do  not  provide  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  may  intercede  to  pro- 
tect those  rights,  as  we  are  now  requiring 
those  departments  to  protect  other  civil 
rights,  then  although  the  Landrum- 
Griffln  bill  is  illustrious  in  the  principles 
it  enunciates,  its  effectiveness  will  not 
reach  the  problem  nor  provide  the  need- 
ed remedy. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  2  or  3 
years  the  Congress  has  enacted  a  volu- 
minous amount  of  civil  rights  legislation 
which  has  bestowed  vast  and  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  enforcement  upon  the 
Attorney  General.  Certsdnly  the  rights 
of  union  members  which  are  set  forth 
in  the  bill  of  rights  provisions  of  title  I  of 
the  Landrum-Griffln  Act  are  at  least 
equally  entitled  to  effective  protection. 

I  believe  it  Is  most  essential,  therefore, 
that  the  Congress  take  prompt  action  to 
insure  that  the  safeguards  and  remedies 
prescribed  in  title  I  of  the  Landrum- 
Griffln  Act  are  made  more  meaningful, 
and  more  protective  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  union  members  who  desper- 
ately need  their  protection. 

An  effective  bill  of  rights  is  as  urgently 
needed  today  as  it  was  when  the 
Landrum-Griffln  Act  was  enacted  and 
that  need  will  remain  so  long  as  com- 
pulsory membership  in  a  labor  union  is 
permitted  to  be  made  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment anywhere  in  this  country. 
The  denial  of  individual  rights  to  thou- 
sands of  working  men  and  women  rele- 
gates them  to  the  role  of  second-class 
citizens.  Congress,  by  refusing  to  secure 
these  rights  to  workers  already  covered 
by  compulsory  union  contracts,  is  toler- 
ating a  condition  that  is  inimical  to 
personal  liberty  in  a  free  society.  In 
that  instance  it  is  guilty  by  omission. 
But  if  it  should  repeal  section  14(b)  and 
thereby  expand  the  application  of  com- 
pulsory unionism  without  the  protection 
of  an  effective  bill  or  rights,  then  it  will 
be  guilty  by  commission  of  perpetrating 
a  grievous  wrong — a  denial  of  Inalien- 
able rights. 

Labor  unions  are  the  only  purely  pri- 
vate organizations  in  our  society  which 
are  possessed  of  the  power  to  force  com- 
pulsory association  upon  individual 
American  citizens.  The  individual 
worker  in  an  industrial  economy  gener- 
ally has  relatively  little  or  no  power, 
standing  alone,  to  deal  effectively  with 
his  corporate  employer.  It  Is  through 
unionization  and  collective  action  that 
he  is  able  to  make  himself  heard  at  the 
bargaining  table. 

Mr.  President,  I  favor  that  power  of 
collective  bargaining.  I  voted  for  the 
Wagner  Labor  Relation  Act  that  first 
endowed  unions  with  the  power  of  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
value  of  a  union  becomes  meaningless 
to  the  individual  worker  and  he  becomes 
just  as  helpless  within  his  union  as  he 
was  within  his  industry,  when  the  former 
tyranny  of  the  all-powerful  corporate 
employer  is  alleviated  only  to  be  replaced 


by  the  tyranny  of  the  all-powerful  labor 
union  boss. 

Unions  exist  and  operate  imder  unique 
powers  find  protections  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  Federal  Government.  Once 
a  union  has  been  certified  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  for  ex- 
ample, the  employer  is  compelled  to  bar- 
gain with  that  union  as  the  exclusive 
representative  of  all  workers  within  the 
bargaining  unit  irrespective  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  employees  may  not 
have  been  desired  such  representation 
and  may  indeed  have  had  many  sound 
reasons  for  opposing  it. 

Certainly  if  labor  unions  are  to  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  such  broad  federally  be- 
stowed powers  in  industrial  government, 
they  should  be  compelled  by  law  to  rep- 
resent their  members  in  accordance  with 
democratic  principles  and  to  accord 
them  the  liberty  to  exercise  their  funda- 
mental rights  in  an  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom and  justice. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  and  their 
Representatives  in  Congress  cannot  con- 
tinue to  tolerate  a  situation  In  which 
fellow  Americans,  who  also  happen  to  be 
members  of  particular  labor  organiza- 
tions, must  cringe  in  terror  because  they 
may  have  spoken  a  word  which  offended 
a  petty  tyrant,  or  because  they  asked  the 
wrong  question,  or  because  they  wanted 
to  be  Informed  regarding  the  purposes 
for  which  their  dues  moneys  were  being 
used. 

Indeed  it  is  In  the  area  of  dues  expend- 
itures that  some  of  the  most  serious 
violations  of  union  members'  rights  have 
occurred.  The  need  for  legislation  to 
protect  the  rights  of  union  members  in 
that  area  is  a  most  urgent  one  and  I 
have  prepared  an  amendment  which  I 
believe  will  provide  such  protection  and 
I  propose  to  introduce  it  at  an  appropri- 
ate time,  if  the  bill  comes  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration. 

My  proposed  amendment  would  make 
it  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  any  labor 
organization  which  is  a  party  to  such 
an  agreement  to  use  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly any  part  of  the  dues,  assessments, 
or  other  moneys  collected  from  any  indi- 
vidual, pursuant  to  such  contract,  for 
any  political  purpose  whatsoever  or  for 
any  other  purpose  not  directly  related 
to  those  purposes  specified  in  section 
9(a)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
which  authorizes  a  labor  organization  to 
act  as  the  exclusive  representative  of  all 
employees  in  a  bargaining  unit. 

Mr.  President,  the  privileges  of  acting 
as  the  exclusive  bargaining  representa- 
tive of  all  employees  in  a  collective  bar- 
gaining unit  is  a  most  extraordinary 
privilege.  It  is  an  unprecedented  grant 
of  power  to  purely  private  organizations. 
To  my  knowledge,  no  other  private  orga- 
nization has  ever,  in  the  entire  history 
of  this  country,  been  accorded  such 
power.  Furthermore,  reference  to  labor 
legislation  in  other  countries  reveals 
that  such  grant  of  authority  makes  this 
enactment  unique  among  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

Commenting  upon  the  grant  to  labor 
organizations  of  the  right  to  act  as  ex- 
clusive bargaining  representatives  under 
section  9<a),  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in  its  decision 
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n   Nattonal    MariUme    Union    against 
lerzog.  stated: 

Not  only  wm  tta«  right  to  organize  unions 
knd  bargain  tbrougb  tbem  affirmed;  but  alao 
(ha  prlTllege  of  baooming  tha  exclusive  bar- 
lalnlog  agent  of   all   employeea   in    a   bar- 


pdnlng  unit  was  extended  to  a  labor  orga- 
ilsatioa  favored  by  a  majority  of  such  em- 
;>loye«i.  Moreover,  employers  were  required 
»  bargain  collectively  vltb  the  repreaents- 
tlwa  oboaan  by  majority  vote.  This,  to  be 
lurv,  was  an  abrldgemant  of  the  minority's 
rundamsntal  rlghta.  as  weU  as  tboee  of 
nnployers  •  •  •. 

Important  •  •  •  la  the  fact  that,  apart 
rrom  the  National  tAbor  Relations  Act,  no 
union  has  the  right  to  be  exclusive  bargain- 
Lag  agent.  That  extraordinary  privilege  Is 
Bxtendad  by  tha  sutute  •  •  *. 

Broad  and  extraordinary  as  Is  the 
exclusive  bargaining  authority  which 
was  granted  to  labor  unions  under  sec- 
tion fl(a).  It  is  well  to  remember,  how- 
ever, that  the  Congress  clearly  did  not 
Intend  such  authority  to  be  unlimited. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Congress  expressly 
confined  the  authority  of  the  collective 
bargaining  representative  to  the  rela- 
tively narrow  field  of  bargaining  with 
employers  concerning  wages,  rates  of 
IMiy,  and  other  working  conditions.  That 
such  was  the  clear  intent  of  Congress  is 
readUy  apparent  from  the  language  of 
section  9(a),  which  provided: 

Reprasantatlvea  designated  or  selected  for 
the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining  by  the 
majority  of  the  employees  In  a  unit  appro- 
priate for  such  purposes,  shall  be  the  exclu- 
sive rspresantatlves  of  all  the  employees  in 
such  unit  for  the  purposes  of  collective  bar- 
gaining la  respect  to  rates  of  pay.  wages. 
hours  of  employment,  or  other  conditions  of 
employmsnt:  Provided,  That  any  Individual 
employee  or  a  group  of  employeea  shall  have 
the  right  at  any  time  to  present  grievances 
to  their  employer  and  to  have  such  grlev- 
aaoes  adjusted,  without  the  intervention  of 
ths  bargaining  representative,  as  long  as  the 
a<ljustm«nt  Is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
tarms  of  a  collective  bargaining  contract  or 
agreamant  then  In  effect:  Provided  further, 
That  the  bargaining  representative  had  been 
given  opportunity  to  be  present  at  such  ad- 
J\isttnent. 

It  is  apparent  that  nowhere  in  section 
9(a)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  has  any  authority  been  granted  to 
lattar  unions  to  act  as  representatives 
of  employees,  whether  exclusively  or 
otherwise,  tor  political  purposes  or  for 
any  purposes  other  than  in  respect  to  the 
subject  of  waces.  rates  of  pay,  and  other 
conditions  of  employment. 

Irrespective  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  been  authorised  to  do  so  by  the 
Congress,  however,  certain  labor  unions 
and  their  leaders  have  presiimed  and  are 
presiiming  to  extend  their  statutory  role 
as  exclusive  bargaining  representatives 
of  empk^ees  into  the  political  and  social 
spheres  of  our  national  life. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  major  objections 
that  many  working  men  and  women  have 
to  compuls(n7  union  membership  con- 
tracts is  that  labor  union  leaders  fre- 
quently use  the  dues  and  other  moneys 
ooUeeted  from  emidoyees  pursuant  to 
such  agreements  to  support  political 
candidates  and  to  promote  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  causes,  programs,  and 
Ideoloflea  to  which  the  individual  aa- 
ptoyees  may  well  be  opposed. 


That  such  expenditures  of  their  com- 
pulsory dues  payments  is  a  gross  viola- 
tion of  the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
employees  was  vigorously  and  persua- 
sively asserted  by  Judge  Carter  of  the 
Nebraska  Supreme  Court  when  he  stated, 
in  the  case  of  Hanson  v.  Union  Pacific 
Raaroad  Co.,  71  N.W.  2d,  545-546  (de- 
cided July  1, 1955) , that; 

•  •  •  To  compel  any  employee  to  maXe 
involuntary  contributions  from  his  compen- 
sation for  such  purpose  is  a  taking  of  hla 
property  without  due  process  of  law  •   •   •. 

That  moneys  collected  from  employees 
pursuant  to  compulsory  union  member- 
ship contracts  have  indeed  been  used  by 
union  ofBcials  to  support  ideological  doc- 
trines and  political  causes  and  candi- 
dates that  the  Individual  employees  them- 
selves were  opposed  to  was  clearly  estab- 
lished in  the  case  of  Hoover  v.  Georgia 
Southern  &  Florida  Railway  Co..  196  85 
C. J.  4  ( decided  April  1957 ) .  In  that  case, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  held  such  expenditures  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  union  members.  In  its  decision  the 
court  stated  that : 

We  do  not  believe  one  can  constitutionally 
be  compelled  to  contribute  money  to  support 
ideas,  politics,  and  candidates  which  he 
oppoaes.  We  believe  his  right  to  Immunity 
from  such  exactions  Is  superior  to  any  claim 
the  union  can  make  upon  him. 

We  have  but  to  read  history  to  learn 
that  forced  support  and  contribution  to 
causes,  progrsuns,  and  candidates  have 
always  been  abhorrent  to  the  true 
champions  of  individual  liberty  and 
human  dignity. 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  ruled  that  the  use  of 
compulsory  dues  moneys  for  political 
purposes  to  which  the  contributors  are 
opposed  is  Improper — see,  e.g..  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists  v. 
Street.  367  VS.  740— decided  June  19, 
1961 — and  Brotherhood  of  Railway  & 
Steamship  Clerks  et  al  v.  Allen,  373  U.S. 
113 — decided  May  13,  1963— there  are 
no  effective  procedures  provided  by  law 
whereby  employees  may  protect  their 
rights  either  by  way  of  enjoining  such 
improper  uses  of  their  contributions  or 
to  recover  the  moneys  which  have  been 
improperly  expended. 

My  amendment  would  correct  this  sit- 
uation by  msiking  it  an  unfair  labor 
practice  for  a  labor  organization,  which 
is  a  party  to  a  compulsory  membership 
agreement,  to  use  dues  or  other  moneys 
collected  from  employees  covered  by 
such  agreement  for  political  or  other 
purposes  not  directly  related  to  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

In  addition,  my  amendment  would 
provide  an  effective  procedure  whereby 
such  employees  could  recover  such  funds 
from  the  union. 

Pursuant  to  my  amendment,  a  new 
section  306  would  be  added  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended. 
This  new  section  would  authorize  any 
employee  or  group  of  employees  whose 
employment  is  conditioned  on  member- 
ship in  or  the  payment  of  dues  or  other 
moneys  to  a  labor  organization,  to  file 
a  written  charge  with  the  National  La- 


bor Relations  Board  alleging  that  such 
labor  organization  is  using  or  expend- 
ing such  dues  or  other  moneys  for  pur- 
poses  other  than  collective  bargaining. 

The  General  Counsel  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  upon  receipt  of 
any  such  charge,  would  be  empowered 
to  make  an  investigation.  If  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  such  charge  had 
merit,  he  would  be  required,  if  the  labor 
organization  refused,  upon  demand,  to 
refund  such  moneys  to  the  employees, 
to  bring  a  civil  action  to  recover  such 
moneys  on  behalf  of  such  employees. 

Any  such  action  could  be  brought  by 
the  General  Counsel,  in  any  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  United  States, 
agEdnst  a  labor  organization  for  the  re- 
covery of  such  funds  together  with  the 
interest  thereon  and  for  injunctive  re- 
lief against  the  continuation  of  such 
use  or  expenditures  of  such  funds  by  the 
labor  organization  or  its  leaders.  Any 
amount  so  recovered  would  be  paid  to 
the  employee  or  employees  in  whose  be- 
half such  action  was  brought  and  in 
whose  favor  such  judgment  is  rendered. 

Additional  sanctions  are  provided  by 
my  amendment  in  those  situations  in 
which  a  union  and  its  leaders  have  been 
adjudged  guilty  of  such  improper  ex- 
penditures. The  provisions  of  any  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  entered  in- 
to by  such  labor  organization,  which  re- 
quired membership  in  or  payment  of  any 
moneys  to  such  labor  organization  as  a 
condition  of  employment  would  auto- 
matically become  Illegal  and  unenforce- 
able. And  upon  the  rendering  of  a 
judgment  against  such  labor  organiza- 
tion In  an  action  brought  by  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  such  labor  organization  would 
automatically  become  ineligible: 

First,  to  be  certified  or  recognized  as 
the  representative  of  any  employees  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  or 
by  any  other  department  or  agency  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  second,  to  file  an 
unfair  labor  practice  charge  under  sec- 
tion 10(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  as  amended,  or  to  file  with  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment any  other  charge,  complaint,  or 
petition  as  tiie  representative  of  or  on  be- 
half of  any  employees,  and  third,  to 
obtain  or  retain  the  exemption  from 
Federal  income  taxes  provided  by  sec- 
tion 501(a)  and  (c)(5)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended. 

Such  ineligibility  would  continue  until 
the  judgment  against  such  labor  orga- 
nization was  satisfied  or  reversed  on  ap- 
peal. Furthermore,  even  though  the 
judgment  is  satisfied,  such  ineligibility 
would  continue  during  the  entire  term  of 
the  applicable  collective  bargaining 
agreement  if  the  labor  organization  or 
its  leaders  failed  to  comply  fully  with 
any  injunctive  relief  granted  by  the 
court. 

Mr.  President,  the  protection  which 
my  proposed  amendment  would  provide 
employees  In  their  assertion  of  their  basic 
and  fimdamental  rights  is  urgently 
needed  and  is  long  overdue. 

The  need  for  insuring  democratic 
practices  and  procedures  within  unions 
and  of  providing  adequate  protection  to 
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individual  members  in  the  exercise  of 
their  fimdamental  rights  has  been  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  to  some  of  our 
most  experienced  and  authoritative  stu- 
dents of  the  American  labor  movement. 
That  is  reflected  in  the  following  quoted 
material  from  a  report  published  by  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare  Com- 
inittee-^Senate  Report  No.  187,  86th 
Congress,  1st  session,  pages  111-112, 
1959: 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  unions  as  con- 
trasted with  management  were  small  and 
weak.  Special  immunities  and  privileges 
were  deemed  essential  to  establish  some  ap- 
proach to  an  equality  in  strength.  This,  as 
has  been  Indicated,  has  been  achieved  by  an 
extensive  regulation  of  business  on  the  one 
hand  from  which  unions  are  almost  entirely 
free,  and  by  the  grants  of  privileges  and 
Immunities  to  unions  which  business  does 
not  enjoy. 

During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
unions  have  grown  strong,  large,  and  power- 
ful and  the  Inequality  from  which  they  suf- 
fered as  they  faced  management  during  the 
past,  in  most  Instances,  no  longer  exists.  In 
a  study  published  last  year  by  the  Fund  for 
the  Republic  entitled  "Unions  and  Union 
Leaders  of  Their  Own  Choosing,"  Clark  Kerr. 
president  of  the  University  of  California, 
former  member  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  pres- 
ently a  member  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  Review  Board,  and  himself  univer- 
sally regarded  as  a  top  expert  In  the  labor 
law  field,  had  this  to  say : 

"A  quarter  of  a  century  later — today — un- 
ions are  well  established  and  secure  in  most 
major  industries  of  the  Nation  •  •  *.  Their 
members  number  18  million.  They  can  close 
down  even  the  giants  of  American  Industry — 
General  Motors  and  United  States  Steel. 
They  negotiate  100,000  contracts  covering 
the  working  rules  that  guide  and  govern 
Important  aspects  of  the  life  of  Industrial 
men  In  nearly  every  trade  and  every  indus- 
try and  nearly  every  town.  Income,  leisure. 
Job  security,  retirement,  pace  of  work.  Job 
opportunities,  discipline — all  are  affected  by 
union  participation  in  the  rulemaking  proc- 
ess. And  union  Influence  extends  outside 
the  industrial  government  of  the  Nation  Into 
Its  political  processes  too.  Unions  affect  the 
selection  and  the  election  of  candidates. 
They  are  Intimately  woven  into  much  of 
our  economic  and  political  life." 

Having  thus  pointed  out  that  labor  unions 
are  no  longer  the  weak  and  ineffectual  or- 
ganizations of  25  years  ago.  President  Kerr 
manifests  his  own  scepticism  with  respect 
to  the  doctrine  of  mutuality.  In  the  same 
pamphlet  he  points  out  fundamental  differ- 
ences between  labor  unions  and  corporations, 
and,  in  so  doing,  clearly  implies  that  the  reg- 
ulation of  one  need  not  be  paralleled  by  an 
Identical  or  similar  regulation  of  the  other. 
"The  great  current  Issue  is  the  Impact  of 
the  union  on  the  freedom  of  the  worker. 
This  Issue  Is  not  simple;  it  Is  most  complex. 
It  Is  one  that  runs  through  all  or  nearly  all 
of  the  union  movement  and  is  central  to  its 
very  existence. 

"While  not  unknown  as  an  Issue  In  the 
spheres  of  Government  and  the  corporations. 
It  is  less  Intensely  manifested  there  at  the 
present  time.  Our  Nation  has  had  a  long, 
successful  experience  In  creating  a  demo- 
cratic framework  for  our  Government  and 
protecting  the  liberties  of  individual  citi- 
zens. Our  corpMsratlons  are  not  expected 
to  be  run  on  a  democratic  basis.  They  are 
founded  on  the  model  of  the  individual 
entrepreneur  making  his  own  decisions;  and 
corporations  seldom  have  either  a  captive 
labor  force  or  captive  customers  (when  they 
do  have  captive  customers  they  are  usually 
subject  to  State  control). 

"I Unions)  have  not  had,  like  our  Govern- 
ment, a  long  and  successful  experience  in 


developing  a  system  of  checks  and  balances, 
in  limiting  their  sphere  of  endeavor.  In  de- 
fining and  protecting  the  Internal  rights  of 
their  members.  Unlike  the  corporation,  they 
are  founded  on  the  assumption  of  Internal 
democracy.  They  are  associations  of  Indi- 
viduals, not  collections  of  capital  funds. 
Moreover,  increasingly  they  have  a  captive 
membership.  It  Is  usually  not  possible  for  a 
union  member  Just  to  withdraw  in  protest, 
without  penalty,  if  he  does  not  like  the  orga- 
nization. Its  leaders,  or  Its  policy.  We  have 
here,  most  frequently,  a  more  or  less  com- 
pulsory organization  with  substantial  Impact 
on  the  lives  of  its  members." 

These  observations  and  conclusions 
thus  set  forth  by  President  Kerr  of  the 
University  of  California,  are  substantially 
in  accord  with  those  expressed  by  Mr. 
Clyde  Summers,  Yale  University  Law 
School  professor,  and  formerly  chairman 
of  a  special  committee  appointed  by  Mr. 
Averell  Harrlmsm,  while  the  latter  was 
(jtovernor  of  New  York,  to  investigate 
misconduct  in  labor  organizations.  In 
an  article  which  he  wrote  on  the  subject 
of  union  democracy,  Professor  Summers 
said: 

The  lack  of  union  democracy  is  sometimes 
excused  by  pointing  to  the  lack  of  democracy 
in  corporations.  Why  should  we  criticize 
union  officers  for  acting  without  consulting 
their  members  when  corporation  officers  act 
without  consxilting  stockholders?  This  tends 
to  hide  vital  distinctions  behind  an  appeal  to 
verbal  equality.  The  man  who  works  In  a 
shop  works  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
union,  which  makes  contracts  legally  binding 
on  him  despite  his  dissent.  The  core  of  his 
working  life,  the  very  source  of  h:.s  livelihood, 
is  governed  by  the  contract  which  the  union 
makes.  It  tells  him  when  he  shall  work, 
what  he  shall  do,  and  how  he  shall  work.  It 
defines  maternity  benefits  and  retirement 
rights — from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Con- 
trast this  with  a  man  who  owns  a  share  of 
stock.  The  corporation  determines  only 
whether  he  shall  receive  4  or  6  percent  on  his 
Investment.  If  a  worker  does  not  like  his 
union.  It  is  said  he  can  quit  and  seek  other 
work.  But  the  teamster  cannot  escape  Hoffa 
unless  he  stops  driving,  the  operating  engi- 
neer cannot  escape  Maloney  unless  he 
abandons  his  bulldozer;  and  the  carpenter 
cannot  escape  Hutcheson  unless  he  discards 
his  saw.  The  corporate  shareholder  who  dis- 
agrees with  the  directors  can,  for  the  most 
part,  sell  his  stock  and  buy  another  on  the 
open  market.  Pew  corporate  monopolies 
exist  in  which  any  person  Is  not  free  to  Join 
as  a  shareholder,  and  without  inquiry  as  to 
race.  sex.  or  political  beliefs.  Nor  do  corpo- 
rations have  power  to  expel  those  who  cause 
trouble.  The  same  Is  not  true  of  unions.  In 
short,  the  union  has  an  all-encompassing 
compulsory  power  over  vital  elements  of  the 
existence  of  every  person  for  whom  they  bar- 
gain. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  unions 
are  able  to  exert  this  all-encompassing 
and  compulsory  power  over  the  dally  lives 
of  their  members,  it  is  Uttle  wonder  that 
millions  of  our  citizens  who  are  members 
of  those  unions,  find  themselves  living  as 
it  were,  in  a  state  within  a  state  and,  with 
respect  to  some  aspects  of  their  day-to- 
day activities,  subject  in  a  most  intimate 
way  to  the  rules,  regulations,  and  laws  of 
their  union's  government — a  government 
which  may  or  may  not  provide  the  con- 
stitutional safeguards  and  protections  for 
their  fundamental  rights  and  liberties  to 
which  all  our  citizens — ^union  and  non- 
union alike — are  entitled — a  government 
from  whose  jurisdiction  they  often  can- 


not   escape    without    sacrificing    their 
normal  means  of  hvelihood. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  proposed  amendments  to  exist- 
ing laws,  which  I  have  discussed  smd 
which  I  Intend  to  introduce  at  an  ap- 
propriate time,  are  all  that  will  be  needed 
to  Insure  complete  legal  protection  to 
union  members  in  the  exercise  of  their 
right  to  individual  liberty,  freedom  from 
oppression,  and  justice.  But  certainly 
legislation  that  is  so  urgently  needed  to 
protect  the  public  interest  and  the  rights 
of  individual  Americans  generally  from 
abuses  of  power  at  the  hands  of  some  of 
our  union  leaders  Is  long  overdue.  If  we 
must  consider  labor  legislation  at  all.  I 
say  let  us  correct  those  obvious  abuses 
permitted  under  organized  labor's  pres- 
ent power  structure  rather  than  to  ex- 
pand that  power  as  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  would  do. 

Indeed,  it  is  almost  hicomprehenslble 
to  me  that  we  should  even  be  considering 
legislation  which  would  have  the  inevi- 
table effect  of  adding  to  the  ahready  ex- 
orbitant and  practically  unrestrained 
powers  already  possessed  by  labor  leaders. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  our  leaders, 
upon  this  administration,  and  upon  all 
others  having  any  authority  or  respon- 
sibility with  respect  to  the  pending  meas- 
ure to  withdraw  it.    Let  us  get  on. 

I  heard  somebody  say  today  that  we 
could  settle  this  question  today  if  we 
would  let  it  come  to  a  vote.  I  can  tell 
the  Senate  how  to  settle  it  quicker  than 
that.  The  measure  could  be  withdrawn 
in  2  minutes  if  it  were  decided  to  expe- 
dite it.    That  is  the  way  to  get  at  it. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  withdrawn. 
It  ought  not  to  be  considered.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  should  be 
meeting  and  attending  to  the  business 
that  is  Important  to  the  security  and 
safety  of  our  country.  It  is  Important 
that  we  support  the  boys  who  are  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam,  rather  than  debate  a 
measure  that  many  of  us  are  compelled 
to  resist  out  of  a  conviction  that  it  is 
evil  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  permitted 
to  pass. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names: 

[No.  24  Leg.] 

Anderson  Lausche  Blblcoff 

Cannon  Long,  La.  Russell.  Oa. 

Clark  Mansfield  Siennls 

Gruenlng  McCleUan  Symington 

Hams  McOee  Tow« 

Hart  Metcalf  Tarborough 

Hayden  Montoya  Young,  N.  DaJt. 

Inouye  Morse  Toung,  Ohio 

Jackaon  Moss 

Kucbel  Pastore 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed 
to  request  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant St  Amu  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
ton  entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Aiken 
Allott 
Barttott 


B«yta 

BaniMtt 

Bible 

Bot»» 

Biewftlei 

ByTd.Va. 

Bynt  W.  V«. 

CarlaoB 

Oue 

Cburcli 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtla 

DlrkMn 

ZXMid 

Dominlck 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.     A  quo- 
nun  Is  present. 
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DoucUa 

■Mtland 

Blender 

Krvln 

Fannin 

Fonc 

Pulbrlgbt 

Oore 

Hftrtke 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Hniaka 

JaTlU 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy. 

Macniiaon 

McCarthy 

MeOoTem 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 


Miindt 

Ifurpby 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Peanon 

PeU 

Ppouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertaon 

Sal  tona  tall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Thurmond 

Tydlngs 

WlUlama.  N.J. 

WlllUms.  Del. 


DEATH  OF  THE  FATHER  OF  FORMER 
SENATOR  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWLAND, 
OF  CALIFORNIA 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  McClel- 
UK's  speech, 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
lak  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
irlefiy  to  the  distlngxiished  Senator  from 
[^aUfomla  (Mr.  KuchklI  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor,  and  under  the 
uune  .  conditions  under  which  I  have 
yielded  to  other  Senators,  and  with  the 
imderstandlng  that  his  remarks  will  ap- 
pear at  the  conclusion  of  my  address. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
)b}ectlon?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  with 
profound  sadness  I  announce  to  the  Sen- 
ite  the  passing  in  Piedmont.  Calif.,  of 
i  great  American  citizen,  a  giant  in  the 
leld  of  Journalism,  a  former  Member  of 
he  XJ3.  Congress,  the  late  Joseph  R. 
biowland. 

Mr.  Knowland  was  an  extraordinary 
person.  As  a  young  man  he  served  in 
he  State  legislature,  and  In  the  U.S. 
[i^ongress.  In  later  years,  as  a  member 
)f  the  California  Parks  Commission,  he 
levoted  much  of  his  time  to  creating 
parks  In  every  section  of  our  State  for 
^e  benefit  of  the  people. 

A  native  son,  the  late  Mr.  Knowland 
vas  keenly  Interested  In  California  and 
n  preserving  the  historic  sites  which 
"ecall  the  colorful  history  of  our  State 
n  its  early  days. 

Many  of  us  here  remember  the  late 
Joseph  Knowland  with  pride  and  with 
iff'"'"'  m.  We  remember  him,  too,  be- 
ca  .^  ne  was  the  father  of  a  great  Amerl- 
Min  leader.  William  Fife  Knowland. 

Bill  Knowland  sat  where  Everett  Mc- 
SaucT  DiKKSKN,  of  Illinois,  now  sits.    He 

IS  a  valiant  and  courageous  leader  of 
lie  Republican  Party.  In  these  few 
urlef  moments  I  merely  wish  to  spread 
ipon  the  record  that  all  of  us  present 
n  this  Chamber,  Democrats  and  Repub- 
icans.  Join  In  extending  to  our  former 
»Ileague,  former  U.S.  Senator  William 
?.  Knowland,  and  to  the  entire  Knowland 
Tamlly,  our  profound  condolences  on  the 
088  of  a  great  American  who  called  the 


West  his  home,  and  who,  in  his  public 
life,  in  his  profession  as  a  leading  jour- 
nalist, and  in  his  private  endeavors  be- 
lieved ardently  in  this  Republic  and  who 
devoted  the  adult  years  of  a  long  life- 
time to  the  cause  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  people  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biographical  sketch  of  the 
late  Joseph  R.  Knowland.  appearing  in 
the  Biographical  Directory  of  the  Ameri- 
can Congress,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Knowland,  Joseph  Russell  (father  of  Wil- 
liam PiTE  Knowland  ) .  a  Representative 
from  California;  born  In  Alameda.  Alameda 
County,  Calif..  August  5,  1373;  attended 
public  and  private  schools  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  Pacific  (later  College  of  the 
Pacific),  Stockton.  Calif.;  engaged  In  the 
wholesale  lumber  and  shipping  business; 
director  of  the  American  Trust  Co  ;  member 
of  the  State  assembly  1898-1902;  served  In 
the  State  Senate  from  1902  until  1904.  when 
he  resigned,  having  been  elected  as  a  Re- 
publican to  the  58th  Congress  to  fill  I  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Victor 
H.  Metcalf;  reelected  to  the  59th  and  to  the 
four  succeeding  Congresses  and  served  from 
November  8,  1904.  to  March  3,  1915;  un- 
successful candidate  for  election  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  In  1914;  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune;  chairman  of 
the  California  State  Park  Commission,  1938- 
1960;  chairman  of  California  Centennial 
Commission  In  1950;  Is  a  resident  of  Pied- 
mont. Calif. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  McClel- 
lan's  speech, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  May  I  have  unanimous 
consent  to  permit  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  to  yield  to  me  briefly,  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  upon  the  same  terms  that  I 
have  yielded  to  others,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor,  and  with  the  other  pro- 
tections which  I  sought  and  was  granted 
heretofore,  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


WATER  POLLUTION 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  considerable  discussion  about 
the  need  of  eliminating  pollution  in  our 
national  streams  and  lakes.  I  wish  to 
make  a  brief  statement  in  connection 
with  that  subject. 

Recently  the  Junior  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  BayhI  and  I  held  a  confer- 
ence with  officials  of  the  Division  of 
Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Control  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  to  discuss  in 
general  the  national  pollution  problem, 
the  adequacies  and  inadequacies  of  exist- 
ing Federal  laws,  and  particularly  the 
problem  as  it  affects  the  eight  Great 
Lakes  States  and  the  Great  Lakes  basin. 
As  a  consequence  of  that  meeting  with 
the  officials  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
it  WEis  generally  agreed  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI  and  myself 
that  while  we  have  a  Federal  grant  pro- 
gram to  aid  local  communities  in  com- 


bating the  problem  which  I  have  identl- 
fled,  the  program  Is  not  adequate.  It 
should  be  reorgsmlzed.  There  is  a  need 
for  a  more  realistic  and  fairer  distribu- 
tion of  funds  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Under  the  present  law, 
there  is  no  provision  of  any  kind  for  par- 
ticipation by  larger  metropolitan  areas, 
due  to  existing  dollar  ceilings,  per  capita 
income  restrictions,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  next  to  winning  an  hon- 
orable and  lasting  peace  in  Vietnam,  the 
most  important  problem  facing  our  Na- 
tion today  is  winning  the  battle  against 
pollution  of  our  riverq  and  lakes,  espe- 
cially in  those  regions  where  the  situa- 
tion is  desperately  acute,  as  In  the  Great 
Lakes  basin. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  a  crash  pro- 
gram with  the  full  support  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  State  and  local 
government.  Water  pollution  is  the 
greatest  blight  upon  our  Nation  today. 

Too  long  have  we  as  a  Nation  closed 
our  eyes  to  the  seriousness  of  this  all- 
important  problem  and  let  it  grow  and 
grow  until  It  now  engulfs  many  areas 
and  cities  and  threatens  their  economic 
existence. 

Too  long  have  cities  and  municipali- 
ties and  industries  rid  themselves  of  their 
wastes  only  to  damage  those  down- 
stream. 

Too  long  have  they  subscribed  to  the 
policy  "out  of  sight — out  of  mind"  and 
dumped  wastes  into  rivers  to  get  them 
out  of  their  own  backyards. 

I  do  not  point  an  accusing  finger  at 
anyone — we  as  a  Nation,  however,  have 
misused  one  of  our  natural  heritages, 
our  waterways,  for  more  than  a  century 
and  now  we  must  face  those  wrongful 
acts  and  pay  the  price.  In  fact,  the  very 
areas  that  are  most  responsible  for  this 
present  condition  are  now  the  ones  that 
are  most  plagued  by  their  sins  of  the 
past  and  present. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  1955,  water 
pollution  control  legislation  was  limited. 
Until  the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1948,  the 
only  role  the  Federal  Government  had 
in  water  pollution  control  was  contained 
in  three  acts:  The  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1899,  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
of  1912,  and  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1924. 

While  some  little  progress  in  pollution 
abatement  is  being  made  in  the  Nation  as 
a  whole,  with  Federal  aid  to  States  and 
municipaUties,  it  is  far  too  little  and  in 
highly  developed  industrial  regions  we 
are  losing  ground.  At  the  pace  we  are 
now  moving,  it  will  take  a  century  to 
clean  up  our  rivers  and  lakes  and  that 
will  be  too  late.  In  the  meantime,  some 
navigable  lakes  will  have  become  "dead" 
and  ports  and  cities  will  have  suffered 
irreparable  economic  blight.  Industry, 
so  dependent  upon  water,  will  have 
moved  elsewhere.  Ultimately,  area  econ- 
omies will  be  so  adversely  affected  that 
it  will  be  reflected  in  marked  reductions 
in  Federal,  State  and  local  taxes. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
observe  that  President  Johnson  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  recommended 
that  the  Congress: 

•  •  •  attack  the  wasteful  and  degrading 
fxjlsonlng  of  our  rivers,  and  as  a  cornerstone 
of  this  effort  clean  completely  entire  large 
river  basins. 
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I  am  hoipef ul  that  the  President  meant 
that  the  lakes  in  those  basins  should  be 
Included. 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  adminis- 
tration recognizes  the  need  for  immedi- 
ate and  accelerated  action  to  alleviate 
the  Nation's  pollution  problems.  This  is 
in  evidence  in  the  following  two  para- 
graphs contained  in  the  administration's 
budget: 

Under  profKwed  legislation,  1967:  As  part 
of  the  administration's  pollution  control  pro- 
gram, it  Is  proposed  to  establish  In  selected 
watersheds  clean  river  demonstration  proj- 
ects to  be  carried  out,  to  the  extent  possible, 
under  existing  legislation.  The  projects  will 
be  designed  to  test  and  demonstrate  differ- 
ent techniques  of  organization,  financing, 
and  pollution  abatement  in  river  basins. 

In  addition,  legislation  will  be  proposed  to 
strengthen  enforcement  procedures.  Includ- 
ing registration  of  all  wastes  discharged  Intp 
navigable  rivers.  It  Is  prop>osed  to  expand 
research,  training,  and  control  programs  and 
the  demonstration  of  new  techniques  for  ad- 
vanced waste  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  recently,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]  and  I 
held  a  conference  with  officials  of  the 
Division  of  Water  Supply  and  Pollution 
Control  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
discuss  in  general  the  national  pollution 
problem,  the  adequacies  and  inadequacies 
of  existing  Federal  laws,  and,  in  partic- 
ular, the  problem  as  it  affects  the  eight 
Great  Lakes  States  and  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin.  The  conference  was  most  inform- 
ative and  enlightening. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  Fed- 
eral grant  programs  and  enforcement 
actions  under  existing  law  are  not  ade- 
quate to  combat  the  problem  of  water 
pollution.  The  program  as  it  now  exists 
needs  to  be  reorganized.  There  is  a 
need  for  a  more  realistic  and  fairer  dis- 
tribution of  funds  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Under  present  law, 
there  is  no  provision  for  participation  by 
larger  metropolitan  areas  due  to  existing 
dollar  ceilings,  per  capita  Income  restric- 
tions, and  so  forth,  which  make  their 
participation  unfeasible.  They  are  the 
areas  where  the  need  is  most  urgent.  In 
addition  to  the  need  for  reorganization 
of  the  present  program,  more  funds  will 
have  to  be  provided. 

Mr.  President,  to  demonstrate  the  im- 
portance and  Immediacy  of  the  prob- 
lem, it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  en- 
tire population  and  industrial  complex  In 
the  Great  Lakes  States  is  based  upon 
their  proximity  to  the  largest  source  of 
fresh  water  in  the  world,  the  five  Great 
Lakes.  The  adverse  effect  which  loss  of 
or  irreparable  damage  to  this  natural  re- 
source would  have  upon  the  continued 
economic  growth  and  success  of  this 
complex  is  self-evident. 

In  recent  years,  public  agencies,  both 
State  and  Federal,  have  made  progress 
in  dealing  with  the  pollution  problem. 
However,  examination  of  existing  ap- 
proaches to  pollution  abatement  reveals 
that  there  are  inherent  limitations  In  the 
techniques  upon  which  we  have  relied. 
We  have  generally  not  evolved  arrange- 
ments for  realizing  economies  of  large- 
scale  treatment  and  management  of 
waste  disposal.  It  Is  evident  that  large 
plants  which  will  process  the  wastes  of 
a  number  of  communities  or  plants  often 


will  be  more  economical  than  individual 
waste  treatment  facilities. 

Substantial  economies  might  also  be 
realized  through  development  of  regional 
waste  disposal  systems  which  utilize  al- 
ternatives such  as  the  direct  Improve- 
ment of  water  quaUty  in  the  stream,  the 
specialization  of  streams,  diversion  chan- 
nels for  wtistes  and  a  whole  host  of  other 
possible  alternatives. 

Present  procedures  are  not  well  adapt- 
ed for  day-to-day,  well-articulated  oper- 
ation of  waste  disposal  facilities  in  a 
region  as  a  whole.  In  many  instances, 
this  is  fully  as  important  as  flnding 
an  efficient  system  in  the  first  place. 

I  do  not  mean  that  precise,  optimizing 
approaches  would  necessarily  be  appro- 
priate to  all  areas.  It  is,  of  course,  es- 
sential that  attention  be  given  to  the 
costs  of  implementing  such  approaches 
in  the  various  regions.  In  some  cases, 
points  of  pollution  are  scattered  and 
more  systematic  approaches  may  not 
yield  large  dividends. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  al- 
ready some  40  percent  of  our  urban  pop- 
ulation and  a  higher  portion  of  our  in- 
dustrial activity  is  located  in  only  4  of 
our  22  major  river  basins.  These  basins 
frequently  contain  huge  metrop>olitan 
complexes  and  intensively  developed 
watersheds  where  the  gains  from  sys- 
tematic approaches  are  likely  to  be  large. 
The  Great  Lakes  Basin  is  one  of  the  four 
that  is  relatively  highly  industrialized 
and  with  a  rapidly  growing  population, 
and  the  pollution  situation  Is  extremely 
acute.  It  is  my  belief  that  those  basins 
similar  to  the  Great  Lakes  Basin,  which 
are  facing  emergencies,  should  be  given 
distinct  priority  In  Federal  assistance, 
at  least  as  to  timing,  over  those  areas 
where  the  situation  Is  not  of  an  emer- 
gency nature. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
reasonably  complete  abatement  of  pol- 
lution in  this  country  in  a  crash  program 
would  be  from  $80  to  $100  billion  over  a 
period  of  10  years.  Obviously,  to  carry 
out  such  a  program  would  be  far  beyond 
the  financial  abilities  of  State  and  local 
economies.  Definitely,  substantial  Fed- 
eral assistance  is  needed,  far  more  liberal 
both  in  amounts  of  money  and  formulas 
for  allocating  grants  than  is  permissible 
under  existing  law. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Federal 
Government  finance  this  nationwide  pol- 
lution abatement  program  with  a  90-5-5 
grant  formula — 90  percent  Federal  par- 
ticipation, 5  percent  State  government, 
and  5  percent  local  goverrunent.  I  be- 
lieve an  Increased  Federal  share  of  any 
future  program  is  absolutely  necessary 
and  Justifiable.  The  90-&-5  matching 
formula  is  based  upon  the  present  match- 
ing formula  of  our  Government's  Inter- 
state Highway  System.  Moneys  to  fi- 
nance this  program,  however,  do  not 
come  from  the  Treasury,  but  from  var- 
ious excise  taxes,  which  keep  the  pro- 
gram on  a  "i>ay-as-you-go  basis."  Ob- 
viously, the  Federal  Treasury  cannot 
stand  an  outright  grant  of  90  percent 
of  a  $100  billion  nationwide  pollution 
abatement  program.  New  legislation 
will  have  to  be  enacted  which  wUl  permit 
the  recoupment  of  a  reasonable  portion 
of  the  Federal  grants  through  a  water 


user  charge.  This  is  not  a  new  concept, 
because  it  is  presently  in  existence  and 
being  successfully  utilized  In  the  Ruhr 
River  Valley  In  Germany. 

Mr.  President,  water  pollution  Is  a  most 
vital  problem  confronting  the  Nation 
today.  The  cost  to  clean  up  our  water 
system  nationwide  will  be  In  the  area  of 
$100  bilUon — the  figure  agreed  upon  as 
being  most  accurate  and  resdistic  based 
upon  past  experience  and  information  at 
hand.  The  Federal  Government  does 
not  have  in  its  Treasury  sufficient  funds 
to  finance  such  a  program  on  an  out- 
and-out  grant  basis.  If  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  finance  the  program, 
therefore,  some  basis  for  recoupment 
must  be  developed.  Intensified  study  by 
competent  experts  in  the  field  must  be 
made  to  determine  just  how  these  funds 
can  be  recouped. 

There  are  at  present  four  committees 
which  either  have  underway  or  are  con- 
templating studies  In  this  area.  They 
are: 

First,  the  Ackley  committee,  headed  by 
Gardner  Ackley,  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers;  second,  the 
Tukey  committee,  headed  by  John  W. 
Tukey,  chairman  of  the  Environmental 
Pollution  Panel,  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee,  the  report  of  which 
was  made  available  in  November  1965; 
third,  the  Muskle  committee,  headed  by 
the  Honorable  Edmitnd  S.  Muskh:,  of 
Maine,  chairman  of  the  Special  Sub- 
conamittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee; 
and,  fourth,  the  Blatnik  committee, 
headed  by  the  Honorable  John  A.  Blat- 
nik, of  Mlimesota,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of 
the  House  Pubhc  Works  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  com- 
mittees which  are  currently  studying  the 
problem  finalize  their  efforts  and  bring 
forth  recommendations  that  can  be  in- 
corporated into  legislation  directed 
toward  a  program  which  will  win  this 
battle  against  pollution  at  the  earliest 
{>ossible  date.  While  the  estimated  cost 
will  be  vast,  nevertheless,  each  year  it  is 
delayed  will  add  substantially  more  to 
the  ultimate  cost.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, State  and  local  governments, 
municipalities,  and  industries  must  co- 
operate and  share  the  cost. 


PROPOSED  REPEAL  OP  SECTION 
14(b)  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  and  section  703(b)  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  Act  of 
1959  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of 
section  8(a)  < 3)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  of  the  Senate  has  been  taken  for 
several  days  principally  by  those  who  op- 
pose the  motion  to  make  the  business  of 
the  Senate  the  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
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It  la  dlfflcult  to  debate  a  bill  If  It  is  not 
permitted  to  become  the  pending  bual- 
ness.  BCany  of  us  are  prepared  to  debate 
the  substance  of  the  measure,  and  It  Is 
my  hope  that  after  the  debate,  the  ma- 
jority will  be  able  to  approve  or  reject 
the  bill  on  Its  merits. 

I  believe  the  right  of  contract  between 
an  employer  and  a  union  representii\g 
his  employees  should  Include  the  right 
to  agree  mutually  to  a  union  shop  pro- 
vlalon.  The  purpose  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion in  the  labor-management  field  Is  to 
protect  the  basic  rights  of  the  public  as 
well  as  those  of  both  groups.  Federal 
labor  legislation  defines  certain  practices 
as  uiifair  employer  practices  and  others 
as  unfair  labor  practices.  The  objective 
is  to  encourage  collective  bargaining.  It 
is  not  to  remove  from  the  area  of  bar- 
gaining those  issues  on  which,  if  both 
groups  agree,  a  more  harmonious  rela- 
tionship between  management  and  labor 
can  be  developed. 

In  my  view,  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  to  have  a  union  shop  falls  into  this 
category.  If  both  sides  agree  that  a  un- 
ion shop  is  beneficial  to  the  operations 
of  the  business  and  that  it  is  helpful  In 
solving  disputes  and  securing  a  better 
relationship,  why  should  State  law  be 
permitted  to  intrude  and  tell  both  man- 
agement and  labor:  "The  law  forbids  you 
to  bargain  or  reach  agreement  on  this 
point"? 

I  regret  that  we  have  been  unable  so  far 
tax  to  make  H.R.  77  the  pending  business. 
I  would,  however,  like  to  comment  on 
some  of  the  remarks  of  the  minority 
leader  [Mr.  DntKSKNl  on  January  24 
when  he  began  the  effort  to  prevent  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl.  I  will  deal  with 
them  in  the  order  in  which  he  discussed 
them. 

The  minority  leader  contends  that  this 
question  is  a  matter  of  civil  rights.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  two  issues  are 
quite  distinct.  The  union  shop  is  the  re- 
sult of  decisions  democratically  taken  in 
the  best  traditions  of  our  Nation. 

American  citizens  have  been  deprived 
of  their  civil  rights,  denied  equal  oppor- 
tunity, sometimes  intimidated  or  even 
terrorised  through  processes  they  could 
not  Influence,  let  alone  remedy. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  made  great 
strides  toward  assuring  the  civil  rights  of 
every  American.  The  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  deserves  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  his  courageous  leadership  in  that 
stnicrgle. 

That  issue,  however.  Is  unrelated  to 
the  Issues  before  us  now.  All  of  us  are 
aware  that,  for  a  union  to  exist,  a  ma- 
jority of  workers  must  first  vote  for  it 
In  democratically  conducted  elections. 
Once  selected,  the  union  must  bargcdn 
for.  and  represent,  all  workers. 

Subaequently.  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers may  determine  ^o  seek  a  contract 
with  management  that  includes  a  union- 
shop  proTlalon.  The  union  shop  requires 
that  all  workers  who  must  by  law  be  rep- 
resented by  the  union  pay  their  equal 
share  of  the  costs.    That  is  all  it  requires. 

Then  before  a  union-shop  provision  Is 
Included  In  a  labor-management  con- 
tntct.  the  employer  must  agree  to  It. 

Even  then.  It  is  not  irrevocable.  Work- 
ers who  may  object  are  not  trapped. 


They  can  endeavor  to  remove  the  union- 
shop  provision.  If  30  percent  of  the 
workers  in  the  unit  sign  a  petition  to  re- 
move the  union-shop  provision,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  will  con- 
duct a  democratic  election  on  the  issue. 

The  two  points  I  wish  to  emphasize 
are :  First,  that  a  union  shop  cannot  exist 
unless  a  majority  of  the  workers  wants 
it;  and.  second,  that  once  a  union  shop 
is  agreed  to.  those  who  dissent  can  work 
to  change  the  decision  by  the  democratic 
process  of  petition  and  vote. 

The  minority  leader  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  parliamentary  procedure  that 
preceded  passage  of  the  14(  b  >  repeal  pro- 
posal in  the  other  body.  He  stated  there 
were  only  2  days  of  debate  and  that  all 
amendments  to  the  proposal  but  one 
were  ruled  out  of  order  before  their  mer- 
its could  be  debated. 

The  implication  was  that  the  proposal 
was  railroaded  through  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  that  a  gag  rule  was 
applied.     This  was  not  the  case. 

Many  of  us,  including  the  minority 
leader,  Irnve  served  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  are  familiar  with  its 
rules.  The  procedure  followed  in  the 
other  body  in  debating  14ib»  repeal  did 
not  differ  from  the  normal  procedure  on 
every  resolution  that  is  brought  to  the 
House  floor  from  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

When  a  resolution  is  brought  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Member 
designated  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
has  charge  of  the  time,  and  only  that 
Member  may  offer  amendments  to  the 
resolution  or  yield  for  that  purpose. 

This  is  normal  procedure  in  the  House. 
There  was  nothing  uriique  about  its  ap- 
plication to  the  repeal  proposal.  I 
understand  it  was  the  procedure  that 
was  followed  62  times  out  of  69  last  year 
prior  to  consideration  of  repeal  of  14ib) . 

Senator  Dirksen  referred  to  a  national 
poll  that  purported  to  show  that  the 
public  opposes  repeal  of  section  14(b>  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  poll  showed 
rather  how  an  issue  can  be  oversimpli- 
fied. The  poll  asked  whether  people 
favored  or  opposed  compulsory  union 
membership  and  declared  its  results 
showed  more  people  oppose  repeal  of 
14(b)  than  favor  it. 

I  think  the  question  was  inadequate 
as  a  means  of  determining  the  real  feel- 
ings of  Americans  on  an  issue  far  more 
complex  than  the  question  would  indi- 
cate. 

Another  poll  on  the  same  issue  illus- 
trates the  dangers  of  oversimpllflcation. 
A  group  of  125  law  students  at  North- 
western University  was  asked  the  same 
question  in  two  different  ways. 

First  they  were  asked:  "Are  you  in 
favor  of  so-called  rlght-to-work  laws?" 
Eighty  said  "Yes."    Forty-five  said  "No." 

Next  they  were  asked:  "11  a  company 
ai«i  a  union  agree  voluntarily  that  all 
employees  represented  by  the  union 
should  become  members  of  the  union, 
should  such  an  agreement  be  permitted 
by  law?" 

EUghty-four  said  "Yes."  Forty-one 
said  "No." 

Bo,  to  essentially  the  same  question, 
the  same  respondents  came  up  with  op- 
posite answers. 


Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  most  significant  poUs  ever  taken  on 
this  issue  were  actual  votes  among  the 
working  people  most  directly  concerned. 

These  votes  were  conducted  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  during 
the  first  few  years  after  passage  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  when  the  act  included 
a  provision  requiring  elections  on  the 
union  shop  issue.  The  results  were  so 
overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  the  union 
shop  among  those  most  affected  by  it 
that  the  provision  of  the  law  was 
dropped  at  the  request  of  the  act's  co- 
author, the  late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft. 

Here  are  those  results :  In  some  45,000 
elections  involving  the  union  shop,  the 
workers  voted  for  such  a  clause  in  the 
contract  97  percent  of  the  time.  More 
than  91  percent  of  the  millions  of  work- 
ers voting  in  these  elections  said  by  their 
votes  that  they  wanted  the  union  shop 
clause  in  their  contract. 

Those,  I  believe,  are  the  polls  that 
count  and  the  ones  that  most  clearly 
reflect  sentiment  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  a  key  point  is  that  no 
other  section  of  Federal  labor  law  au- 
thorizes the  States  to  enact  legislation 
harsher  than  the  Federal  law  Itself  pro- 
vides. The  Taft-Hartley  Act  authorizes 
union  shop  provisions,  but  then  section 
14(b)  in  effect  turns  around  and  says  to 
the  States,  "Go  ahead  and  overrule  this 
authorization  if  you  feel  like  it." 

We  have  a  Federal  law  in  this  field, 
and  I  believe  that  Federal  law  should  be 
consistent  and  should  apply  equally  in 
the  50  States. 

The  minority  leader  contends  this  Is 
an  invasion  of  States  rights  and  is  part 
of  a  Federal  effort  to  preempt  certain 
legislative  areas. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  was  a  leader 
in  the  fight  last  year  to  guarantee  every 
citizen's  right  to  vote.  In  doing  so,  we 
were  obliged  to  tell  some  States,  "In  this 
area  Federal  law  shall  prevail,"  and  we 
provided  the  protection  of  Federal  law  to 
those  discriminated  against  by  State  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  received  a  great 
deal  of  mail,  both  for  and  against  repeal 
of  section  14(b) .  I  would  not  presume  to 
cite  any  one  as  conclusive  evidence  for 
or  against  repeal.  For  that  reason,  I 
cannot  accept  the  word  of  one  letter 
writer  cited  by  the  minority  leader  as 
conclusive  evidence  that  14(b)  should 
remain  in  the  law. 

This  letter -writer  said: 

Section  14(b)  la  the  only  dlBClpUnary  weap- 
on that  we  ordinary  members  of  the  union 
have  to  make  sure  that  our  officers  and  trus- 
tees stay  In  line. 

Surely,  Mr.  President,  every  union 
member  in  his  uriion  has  the  same 
democratic  weapon  that  every  American 
citizen  has  in  saying  who  shall  or  shall 
not  represent  him  In  various  civic  of- 
fices—the ballot.  Union  ofBcials,  too, 
can  be  voted  out  of  oflBce,  and  as  anyone 
in  elective  office  knows,  that  is  the  most 
decisive  disciplinary  weapon  of  all- 
There  has  been  ample  evidence  in  the 
past  year  of  the  union  member's  ability 
to  replace  his  officers. 

Much  has  been  said  about  compulsory 
union  membership  as  If  such  member- 
ship were  onerous.    The  phrase  "com- 
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pulsory  imlonlsm,"  like  the  phrase  "right 
to  work,"  has  become  a  slogan,  and  like 
most  slogans  is  more  emotional  than  log- 
ical. Its  use  obscures  rather  than  en- 
lightens. 

It  obscures  the  fact  that  some  forms  of 
compulsion  are  not  foreign  to  our  way 
of  life.  We  are  compelled,  in  our  civil 
society,  to  pay  taxes  to  support  programs 
and  projects  that  benefit  the  society  as 
a  whole.  If  a  citizen  opposes,  for  ex- 
ample, a  local  tax  to  buUd  a  much  needed 
flrehouse,  he  does  not  withdraw  from 
civilized  society  if  such  a  tax  is  in  fact 
levied.  And  his  opposition  to  It  will  not 
penalize  him  If  a  fire  should  break  out 
in  his  home.  The  firetrucks  from  the 
new  station  will  be  there  without  anyone 
asking  him  how  he  stood  on  the  tax. 

In  addition,  nearly  every  significant 
voluntary  organization  has  rules  and 
regulations  which  one  Is  compelled  to  ac- 
cept, if  he  wishes  to  continue  as  a  mem- 
ber. These  rules  are  expressed  in  the 
constitution  and  bylaws. 

The  member,  of  course,  is  free  to  at- 
tend pt  to  change  {hem,  but  until  he  can 
secure  a  majority  for  his  position,  he 
must  accept  these  regulations. 

So  it  is  in  industrial  society.  Under 
a  union  shop  provision,  aU  workers  in 
the  unit  pay  their  fair  share  for  the  pro- 
tection they  receive  from  the  union, 
which  is  obliged  by  law  to  represent  all 
of  them  equally. 

In  States  with  so-called  right-to-work 
laws,  workers  can  benefit  from  the  ex- 
istence of  the  union  without  assuming 
any  of  its  responsibilities.   ~ 

As  for  compulsory  membership,  unions 
do  make  provision  for  persons  who,  for 
reasons  of  conscience  or  religion,  do  not 
wish  to  join.  They  need  not  join.  They 
simply  are  required  to  remit  a  fee  for 
the  representation  they  receive. 

And  H.R.  77,  as  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee headed  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan,  made  this  quite  clear 
when  the  committee  adopted  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Morse,  whose 
knowledge  of  labor  law  is,  in  my  opinion, 
unexcelled  in  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  experience  with  state- 
wide campaigns  over  the  so-called  rtght- 
to-work  issue  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  battles  are  not  conducive  to 
industrial  harmony.  The  minority 
leader  asserted  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
would  shatter  Industrial  harmony.  It 
is  likely,  rather,  that  if  the  section  is  not 
repealed,  those  in  favor  of  open  shop  laws 
will  launch  campaigns  for  State  laws 
throughout  the  country. 

It  is  these  campaigns  that  Imperil 
good  union-management  relations  and 
that  leave  bitterness  that  It  may  take 
years  to  erase. 

Senator  Dirksen  stated  that  so-called 
right-to-work  laws  do  not  Interfere  In 
any  way  with  legitimate  union  activity. 
But  in  States  where  they  are  In  effect, 
the  union  is  not  even  permitted  to  talk 
about  a  union  shop  provision,  an  activity 
which  the  Federal  law  permits. 

If  it  Is  legitimate  activity  as  defined 
by  Federal  law,  that  legitimate  activity  is 
Infringed  by  State  open  shop  laws. 

The  minority  leader  paraphrased  a 
statement  made  by  the  president  of  the 


AFL-CIO.   Mr.   George   Meany,   saying 
that: 

Mr.  Meany  admitted  that  union  demands 
for  compulsory  unionism  are  a  major  cause 
of  Industrial  strife. 

He  was  paraphrasing  Incompletely  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Meany  before  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  last  May  25. 

This  Is  what  Mr.  Meany  said : 

The  purpose  of  the  (National  Labor  Rela- 
tions) act  Is  to  lay  down  for  all  Industries 
affecting  commerce  a  labor  relations  code 
which  will  promote  industrial  peace,  mini- 
mize strikes  and  raise  the  living  standards  of 
the  working  population,  by  protecting  their 
rights  to  form  unions  and  bargain  collec- 
tively. The  regulation  of  union  security  is, 
as  the  act  Itself  recognizes,  an  essential  part 
of  any  such  labor  relations  code.  Disputes 
over  union  security  have  been  a  frequent 
cause  of  Industrial  strife;  union  security  Is  a 
major  subject  of  collective  bargaining;  and 
Bometitnes  a  union  security  provision  is 
essential  to  the  very  survival  of  a  union  in 
a  specific  workplace. 

The  Issue  of  union  security  Is,  In  a  practi- 
cal sense,  Inseparable  from  many  other  Is- 
sues dealt  with  by  the  national  act,  such  as 
employer  Interference  with  the  workers'  free 
choice  of  a  union;  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment to  encourage  or  discourage  member- 
ship; the  obligation  to  bargain  collectively 
and  BO  on.  Singling  out  union  security  as  a 
partial  preserve  of  the  States  has  caiised 
continuing  confusion  and  Utlgatlon.  The 
States  have  had  to  be  reminded,  sometimes 
by  their  own  supreme  courts,  that  14(b) 
does  not  permit  them  to  regulate  checkoff, 
hiring  halls,  or  peaceful  picketing.  The  con- 
fusion of  State  legislatures  Is  understandable, 
for  union  security  cannot  rationally  be  sepa- 
rated from  other  labor  relations  issues. 

Even  more  lmp)ortant,  the  objective  of 
those  advocating  the  enactment  of  State 
rlght-to-work  laws  is  an  illegitimate  and  Im- 
proper objective,  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
federal  system  of  government  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  That  objective  Is  to  attract  Industry 
by  keeping  xinlons  weak  or  nonexistent,  and 
wages  low. 

This  statement  indicates.  In  my  judg- 
ment, that  repeal  of  section  14(b)  would 
diminish,  rather  than  heighten,  differ- 
ences between  unions  and  maneigement. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  valid  ar- 
guments for  rei>eal  of  section  14(b)  that 
I  have  not  discussed. 

Section  14(b)  should  be  repealed  in  the 
interest  of  better  labor-management  re- 
lations in  the  Nation,  in  the  Interest  of 
consistency  of  law,  and  primarily  in  the 
Interest  of  fairness. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  and  would  be  pleased  if 
he  would  speak  at  more  length. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  We  are  having  a 
meeting  of  the  Ethics  Committee  at  this 
time.  If  it  were  not  for  that,  I  would 
like  to  take  longer. 

MINNESOTANS  SUFPOBT  THE  REPEAL  OF 
SECTION  14  (b) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  yesterday  carried  two 
advertisements  showing  the  strong  sup- 
port of  Minnesota  residents  for  the  re- 
peal of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  About  2,000  persons  lent  their 
names  to  a  message  to  the  Members  of 


the  U.S.  Senate,  asking  for  a  vote  on  the 
merits  of  H.R.  77. 

Minnesota  does  not  have  a  right-to- 
work  law,  and  I  &m  sure  that  such  a 
proposal  in  our  State  would  be  defeated 
overwhelmingly.  Our  business  and  in- 
dustrial climate  Is  stronger  for  having 
mature,  responsible  unions  and  manage- 
ment who  recognize  that  the  goals  of 
fair  wages  and  good  working  conditions 
are  entirely  consistent  with  the  basic 
goals  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  one  of 
the  advertisements,  with  the  names  of 
those  signers  from  Minnesota,  be  printed 
in  the  CoNGRBSsiONAi.  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement, with  the  names  of  the  signers, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Jan.  25, 

1966) 
We  Bklieve  We  Have  a  Right  to  a  Vote — A 

Message  From  the  People  of  Minnesota 

TO  THE  U.S.  Senate 

We.  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  Minne- 
sota, employed  In  many  different  occupa- 
tions, and  living  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  take  this  means  to  Inform  the  hon- 
orable Memljers  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  that  we  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  delay  last  fall  In  legislative  action  in 
repealing  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  and  we  hereby  declare  our  earnest  hope 
that  the  repeal  bill  wUl  be  voted  on  In  the 
new  session  of  Congress  at  the  earUest  rea- 
sonable opportunity.  We  believe  the  Senate 
has  a  right  to  vote  on  the  bill.  We  t>elleve 
we  have  a  right  under  our  representative 
government  to  have  that  vote  taken. 

(Note. — This  advertisement,  with  the 
Identical  message  and  identical  names,  was 
published  In  the  Minneapolis  Star,  January 
20.  This  advertising  Is  part  of  a  program 
which  has  been  made  p>08slble  by  the  in- 
dividual voluntary  contributions  of  the  per- 
sons whose  names  are  printed  on  this  page. 
Space  does  not  permit  publication  here  of 
the  names  of  all  the  Minnesota  people  who 
contributed,  but  the  names  not  published 
on  this  page,  do  appear  along  with  those  of 
other  upper  Midwe^tem  States,  in  another 
full  page  in  today's  Post.) 

MINNESOTA 

A.  M.  "Sandy"  Keith,  Rochester;  Lau- 
rence E.  Hunter,  Hastings;  John  E. 
Dosch,  Bloomlngton;  Ovid  "Biddy" 
Bastien,  Lyman  Brown,  Thomas  L.  Lo- 
berg,  Howard  E.  Danz.  Kenneth  L. 
Nash,  Edward  V.  Wojack,  Francis  C. 
Dear,  Laurence  J.  Brakke,  James  B. 
Greco.  Robert  R.  Blglow,  Tony  Grlse, 
Frederick  Scheuer,  Minneapolis; 
Frieda  L.  Olsen,  Mary  Green,  St.  Paul; 
Esther  J.  Dean,  Mlnnaapolis;  Mabel 
Murray,  West  St.  Paul;  John  Ma- 
ketzky,  LiUlan  Gallagher,  St.  Paul; 
Donna  Hares.  St.  Paul  Park;  Dorothy 
HavUscb,  George  F.  Johnson,  Donna 
Lemke,  Clarence  Dick,  St.  Paul;  An- 
thony Buss,  South  St.  Paul;  Raymond 
C.  Carlson,  Bay  City,  WU.;  MeU-ln  J. 
King,  Emmett  O'Brien,  Hastings; 
Thomas  H.  Sorebo,  Prank  J.  Pongratz. 
Ken  Llndblom,  Marlow  A.  Jovaag,  Wil- 
liam Morltz,  Lyle  W.  Yee,  Donald  P. 
Drantell,  Mankato;  Ervin  Holzlnger. 
North  Mankato;  Donna  Mueller.  Mag- 
dalene McMahon,  Mankato;  James  O. 
Griggs.  Ivan  E.  Wolf,  Henry  J.  Court- 
ney. Minneapolis;  DarreU  E.  Roy,  Rob- 
blnsdale;  Herbert  P.  Crocker,  StUl- 
water;     Patrick     McMillan,     Reginald 
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Cobb.  Ted  Kowalakl.  MlnneapolU:  Al- 
frad  F.  ZlmmermaQ.  Edlna;  Harold 
Pe*raon,  Clarence  E.  Johnson,  Wallace 
L*noo,  L.  A.  Brynteaon,  Mlnneapolla; 
K.  F.  Topel.  Oaeeo:  Rod  M.  Frocllcb, 
WUlUun  W.  Fox.  Dcnald  A.  Clawen, 
Walbert  H.  Knope,  L.  W.  Helnemann, 
Len  KleSer,  Donald  O.  Jackman,  Gary 
HarrU,  UlnneepoUa. 

Tboma*  Rlndabl,  Mounds  View;  Robert 
E.  Swerler,  Rogers;  H.  O.  Olson,  Doug- 
las F.  McNaughton,  Sr.,  Alvln  S.  Res- 
berg,  W.  S.  Pierce.  Otto  High,  Duluth; 
D*Tld  L.  Pellowskl,  Joeeph  L.  Lane. 
Harold  Happel,  Delos  Clszak,  Robert 
Abraham,  Winona;  Wray  EastUck,  EUl- 
ward  D.  Searlea,  Walter  Haesley,  Joe 
Skogan.  Warren  Throndson,  R.  W. 
Oaakill.  Malcolm  McDanlals.  Roches- 
ter; Eugene  Meier,  Prescott,  Wis.:  Ells- 
worth Johnson.  Irvln  W.  Bartow,  Hast- 
ings; Calvin  C.  Lennox,  Roeemount: 
Joe  L.  Hammerschmldt,  Hampton; 
WUllam  J.  Bohm.  PamUngton;  Frank- 
lin V.  Johnson.  South  St.  Paul; 
Thomas  E.  Bartlett,  Roeemount; 
Frank  Cyr,  Hastings:  Wayne  O. 
Wooden,  Roeemount;  Derwood  K.  La- 
Valla.  Loren  Hughes,  Roger  HuUander. 
Hastings;  Tom  Miller,  Robert  Relt- 
berger,  South  St.  Paul;  Richard  J. 
Arlo,  Elmer  A.  SchaSer,  John  Jackson. 
Iver  Johnson.  Kenneth  L.  Anderson. 
Lee  J.  O'Connor,  Leonard  J.  Sobezak. 
Duluth;  Oeorge  A.  Haggberg,  Finland; 
Arthur  Smith,  MUt  Hovey.  Robert 
Vlergutz.  Ronald  Spearman,  Lewis 
Moe.  Walter  Olson.  Arthur  A.  Clement. 
Louis  Andersen.  Carl  Enwall,  Clifford 
JuUb.  William  Kaasalalnen,  Leonard 
Muehr,  Albert  E.  Oarllnghouse,  August 
Vlerguts.  Thomas  Strum,  Duluth; 
Emll  Peterson.  Wright;  Prank  Jagello. 
Slgward  W.  Johnson,  Louis  J.  Conners. 
Duluth:  Eugene  E.  DeFoe.  P>roctor; 
Wesley  Tangeman.  Rudolf  Llndquist, 
Duiutb;  Je&n  Colebank,  Madelia; 
Adella  Lostlne,  Bernice  Olson,  St. 
James;  William  A.  Jesse,  Madelia; 
Waldemar  Breltbarth,  Triiman;  Ben 
Oousalz.  Bl«e  Earth:  Charlotte  Os- 
borne, Madelia;  Margaret  Schroepper, 
New  Ulm;  Adeline  Schafer.  Mankato; 
Lillian  Thedens.  New  Ulm. 

KossJie  Helnnchs,  Kenneth  Christman, 
Victor  Wllkens.  St.  James;  Edna  PYle- 
sen.  Camfrey;  Ruth  Gray.  Trlmont; 
Tom  Ifonew,  Truman;  Emma  Hend- 
son,  Oena  Olseth.  Clifford  Prinning, 
St.  James;  Charles  R.  Allen,  Trlmont; 
Mrs.  Adair  Blom.  St.  James:  Bill 
Whltehe«Ml,  Odin;  DeLorea  Smith, 
Madelia;  Frank  B.  Osendorf,  St. 
James:  Aradell  Marks,  Sleepy  Eye; 
Donald  R.  Mehling.  Donald  Caxey. 
Evert  C.  Anderson.  James  Sky,  Duluth; 
Earl  Kinney,  Everett  D.  Lick,  Dorothy 
Hamols.  Virginia  Fraser,  Agnes  Wilson. 
Pearl  Durham.  Oville  J.  Hazuka. 
Joeeph  Merta,  Robert  MUloch,  Ber- 
tram Tongus.  Don  Samuelson,  Vlolette 
Spilman.  Bralnerd:  Robert  D.  Mil- 
buger,  Bmer  Rykonen.  Arnle  Stroms- 
neas.  Mamie  Blake,  Cloquet:  Henry  C. 
Nielsen.  Bamimi;  Harvey  Haztwlg. 
Arthur  D.  D&rtland,  Victor  Cheskie. 
Cloquet:  Ray  A.  Enunons,  St.  Paul; 
Howard  Scott,  Rochester;  Charles  B. 
Swenson,  Minneapolis;  Mike  Fabish. 
Virginia;  Robert  McPhuson,  Minot, 
NJ).;  Robert  D.  O'Brien.  St.  Paul; 
Wayne  B.  Austin,  Crookston;  Gordon 
Caster.  St.  Cloud;  Arthur  Abbots. 
Mlnne^wlls:  Arnle  Jensen.  Roee- 
mount; Fred  Dereschuk.  Minneapolis; 
Robert  Pllllnger,  St.  Paul;  Frank  Pen- 
dxlmar,  Hugo  Peterson,  Minneapolis: 
Earl  Zenker,  SB.  Rochester;  Gust  J. 
Johnson,  Duluth:  Albert  Thompson, 
Bismarck,  NJ3.:  L.  J.  Lee.  Bagley:  Dale 
L.  Burchett,  Coon  Rapids;  Emory 
Stedle,  Pkrgo,  NJ>.;  Jay  B.  Leslie.  Wm. 


A.  Gillespie,  St.  Paul;  F.  J.  Lougl. 
I.arkin  M.  Lellan,  Minneapolis; 
Thomas  Zarembinskl,  St.  Paul:  Russel 
DeVrles.  Bemidll;  A.  Arnold  Bock.  Pu- 
posky;  Elmer  Wench,  Aaron  Zastrow. 
Bemidll;  Elmer  Stamschror.  Clarence 
W.  Josephson,  Willfred  W.  Regelman. 

-  Kennety  Tri,  Walter  Stehr,  Marvin 
Nelson,  Ray  Jeeke.  Red  Wing:  Adolf  T. 
Tobler,  E.  D.  McKinnon,  Fred  Lutz. 
Carl  O.  Swanson,  Colin  McDonald, 
Frank  Linn.  Jr  ,  St.  Paul;  Grace  Kav- 
eney,  Kathryn  E.  Bergemenn,  St.  Peter; 
Melvin  Tolzman,  Le  Center. 

Leona  Fischer,  St  Peter;  R.  A.  Olson.  Du- 
luth; R.  E.  Hess,  White  Bear  Lake; 
John  C.  Petersen,  Splcer;  Leonard  O. 
LAShomb,  S.  St.  Paul;  Lester  P.  Mc- 
Bride,  John  F.  McCall,  Robert  E.  Ooff, 
New  Brighton;  Donna  M.  Dosch, 
Bloomingrton:  Violet  Bownes,  Marine; 
Neil  C.  Sherburne.  Stillwater;  Russell 
W.  Trout.  Lyman  Covert,  Mary  Lou 
Kroening.  St.  Paul;  Leslie  J.  VanToI. 
White  Bear  L.ike:  Ernest  J.  Toth.  Hast- 
ings; Lester  O.  Johnson.  James  Sandof, 
Hugh  C  Swift.  Alvln  Torgerson,  Her- 
bert Swift,  George  Herman,  Warren  M. 
Woolery,  Lawrence  Anderson,  Otto  M. 
Boyum,  Crookston:  Cecil  R.  Mtsner, 
Ethel  Clauson,  Francis  Hobblns,  Harry 
C.  Hakenson.  Phillip  C.  Dosch.  Robert 
Anderson,  Darrell  R.  Wegner,  Interna- 
tional Palls;  Rubin  HUderbrandt.  Mary 
Gillenlk,  Faribault;  Fred  Howie,  North- 
field;  Nicholas  Gretz.  R  W.  Supple, 
Allen  G.  Klndseth.  William  Borwege, 
Paul  Krupp,  Lester  J.  Caron.  WUlard 
Knauss,  Prank  Zabel.  Jr  .  W.  Jerome 
Duffney,  EM  Pehn,  Faribault;  Lawrence 
Evans.  Ralph  Shlngsedecker,  John 
Anthony.  Hastings:  Thomas  Sellga,  S. 
St.  Paul:  Gerald  J.  King,  Russell  Aney. 
Ralph   H.   Johnson,   Hastings:    Jerome 

E.  Malluege.  St.  Paul  Park;  Joseph  A. 
Dofllng,  Art  Hullansky,  R  J.  Frost, 
Hastings:  William  R.  Bushley.  Roee- 
mount; Shirley  Miller,  Ernest  A.  Pul- 
zina,  Cyril  M.  Seep,  Little  Palls:  J.  L. 
Burnett,  St.  Cloud,  Julie  Amundson, 
Arnold  Nagel.  Adolph  Slettom.  Pat 
Burn.  Little  Palls:  Alphonse  T.  Zls- 
chka.  Albert  A.  Bachmann,  Elsie  Sund- 
strom,  Martin  J.  Isbernek.  Emll  K. 
Zlhlke,  New  Ulm;  Edwin  F  Kler,  Pul- 
ton, 111. 

Leo  F.  Fisher,  Ivan  T.  Walker,  A.  R.  Flre- 
baugh.  Ernest  Matepek,  Owatonna; 
Donald  C.  Chrlstenson.  Ellendale; 
Glen  A.  Start.  Eldon  Schneider.  Leon- 
ard E.  Miller,  Max  J.  Manthey,  James 
W.  Qultval,  Dale  Schuster,  Vern 
Knaak,  Ralph  Nott,  James  Drache. 
Arnold  Rleck,  Burnette  Mlttlestadt, 
Sidney  Schroeder,  Owatonna;  Mrs. 
Elmer  Borwege,  Medford:  Kay  Argan, 
Robert  Wolke,  Ronald  Robinson,  Max 

F.  Herzog,  Owatonna:  Charles  Ro- 
chuth.  Fairbault:  Mrs.  Ivan  Walker, 
Francis  R.  Seykora,  Owatonna;  Archie 
C.  Hansen,  Joeeph  A.  Hanson,  George 
W.  Davles,  Jr  ,  V.  F.  Ogren.  Archie  F. 
Carlson,  Arthur  E.  Llnstrom,  Earl  W. 
Adams,  Erwln  Johns,  Christ  Anderson, 
WUlmar;  Egon  Kancher,  Spicer;  Reu- 
ben Lundquist,  Sherwood  O.  Mlllow, 
M.  Theresa  Hogan.  Joseph  E.  Erd- 
meler.  Wayne  Hendershott,  George 
Strom,  Gordon  Sordahl  Leonard 
Halverson,  Wlllmar;  Frank  Ayotte, 
Splcer;  Geo.  W.  Davles,  Sr.,  F.  W. 
Lekvold,  Hlldlng  Bonderson,  Orvllle 
Krohn,  Clinton  Parsons.  Harley  M. 
Johnson,  St.  Peter;  Sig.  L.  Nemeth.  St. 
Cloud;  Glenn  Irland,  Sauk  Rapids; 
Leonard  Noyes.  Ployd  Coughtry.  V.  F 
"Biff"  Theisen,  Mrs.  Herbert  Wltte.  St. 
Cloud;  Math.  GllUtzer,  St.  Joeeph; 
Howard  H.  Smith.  Ralph  Hall.  Jr.. 
Larry  Reed.  Curtis.  Elde  Relnder  Roz- 
endal.  Roy  J.  Kahalka.  Rochester. 
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Rudolph  L.  Hanson,  Robert  C.  Walls, 
Harry  A.  Porter,  Robert  W.  Anderson, 
International  Falls;  John  R.  Burnell. 
South  International  Falls;  Cecil  s! 
Mrstik.  R&nier;  Barrett  J.  Wagness! 
Carl  J.  Belanger,  Julius  J.  Urban.  John 
Roslee,  International  Falls;  Harold 
Tomes,  South  International  Falls; 
Melvin  J.  Baloom,  Mario  Del  Pup.  Jack 
Rlzzo,  John  R.  Engelklng,  John  H. 
Ward.  Edwin  Erlckson,  Internatlonai 
Falls:  Ruby  Burnell,  South  Interna- 
tional Falls;  Lawrence  Plekarskl, 
Tomas;  Kenneth  Etlenne,  Wajrne  c! 
Meyers,  Harvey  Dvergsten,  Faith  Ku- 
kerk,  Lillian  Flonick.  Maybelle  Stone, 
International  Falls;  Roy  A.  Speedi 
Mllo  A.  L.  Erlckson,  George  M.  Strea- 
chek.  Bralnerd;  Marjorle  Richards. 
Nisswa;  Tom  Avenriep,  A.  C.  Johnson", 
George  Hill.  Jack  Morelane,  Dennis 
Hartzell.  O.  J.  Sorlle.  Janls  T.  Flynn. 
Robert  Welden,  Geo.  Hobrecker,  Ozzle 
Abress.  Al  Nimls.  Joeeph  Querela. 
Oeorge  P.  Klein,  C.  S.  Rankenberg, 
Ray  Sargent.  Harold  Bolin,  John 
Mueller,  Arthur  Holmberg,  St.  Paul; 
John  Mikula,  South  St.  Paul;  Walter 
F.  Hagberg,  St.  Paul;  Ralph  W.  Meyer, 
West  St.  Paul;  George  Marshall,  Len 
Kolles,  R.  Kurhaptz.  T.  M.  Dean,  Al- 
len Kelley.  St.  Paul;  Ralph  L.  John- 
ston, Jr..  Castle  Rock. 

David  W.  Brummund,  Eldon  D.  Topp, 
Parmlngton;  Earl  W.  Duntlaw,  North- 
field;  Dale  Bedeaux,  Rosemount; 
James  A.  Von  Voltenberg.  Janet  J. 
Staupe,  Lakevllle;  Herb  Smedln,  Jr., 
Parmlngton;  Fred  Becker.  Northfleld; 
Marlys  Jackson,  Dundas;  Shirley 
Welch,  Faribault;  Eunice  C.  River, 
Charlotte  S.  Meyer,  Sarah  A.  Slette, 
Lakevllle;  Patricia  Becker,  Northfleld; 
Shirley  Hallett,  Faribault;  Betty  Nol- 
ton,  St.  Paul;  Martha  J.  Bushley, 
Elaine  Thomes,  Anne  Langhorst,  Rose- 
mount;  Donna  Wolesky,  Faribault; 
Pam  Christensen,  Parmlngton:  Anna- 
belle  Nusser,  Rosemount;  Rhea  Regen- 
schled,  Hastings;  Margy  Morrow,  Fari- 
bault; Charles  Hehl,  Dennison;  Ardis 
Llndahl,  Cannon  Falls;  Sharon  Kills, 
Welch;  Irene  Rapter,  Savage;  Marlene 
Woodward,  Parmlngton;  Slgrld  Seas, 
Northfleld;  Ethel  Craig,  Faribault; 
Arlyee  Cane,  Inver  Grove  Heights: 
Louise  Michaels,  Parmlngton;  Alpha- 
dine  Nelson,  Northfleld;  Violet  Blood, 
Dundas:  Gall  Welch,  Rosemount; 
Sylvia  Petersen,  Lakevllle:  Betsy  De- 
Frang,  Northfleld;  Gene  Jahny,  Parm- 
lngton; Darlene  Sellga,  South  St.  Paul; 
Kay  Sellner,  Lakevllle;  Opal  Bolden, 
Dennison;  Evelyn  Hoffman,  Rose- 
mount: Willie  Dlentlaw,  Northfleld: 
Theresa  Hanson,  Dundas;  Carol  Qoettl, 
Inver;  Arlys  Tuttle,  Inver  Grove 
Heights;  Marion  Johnson,  Faribault; 
Joan  Murphy,  St.  Paul  Park;  John  Be- 
rendt.  Cannon  Falls;  Roxanne  C.  Ras- 
mussen,  Elko;  Marjorie  E.  Nelson,  Inver 
Grove  Heights;  Helen  Hanek,  North- 
fleld: John  Finger.  Dundas;  WUllam  E. 
Krler.  Hastings;  Howard  G.  Doehllng, 
Stanton;  James  Lee  Berendt,  Cannon 
Falls;  Donna  Janssen,  Hastings:  Moni- 
ca Rehder.  Cannon  Falls;  Carol  Dah- 
lem,  Janice  Berube,  Lakevllle;  Emmy 
Rommese,  Cannon  Falls;  Helen  Dofflng, 
Newport:  Shirley  Breyer,  Hastings; 
ArdU  M.  Bengston,  Roeemount,  Kath- 
ertne  Winter,  Northfleld;  Barbara  J. 
Belssel,  Loretta  Noonan,  Roeemount; 
Dorothy  Anderson,  Cannon  Falls; 
Delpha  Dlrcks,  Cortland  Anseth,  Parm- 
lngton, Janer  Budenskl,  Cannon  Palls; 
Darlene  Cowden.  Hastings;  Leona  Fen- 
nell.  Rosemount;  Thomas  L.  Sellga, 
South  St.  PavU;  Gary  P.  Norstad,  Roger 
M.  Longnorst,  Rosemount. 
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Robert  Chrtsto^^erson.  Minneapolis; 
Robert  P.  Skaiern,  Roger  Rasmussen, 
Northfleld;  M.  Wayne  Carlson,  Roee- 
mount; Wayne  Seas,  Northfleld;  Je- 
rome S,  Hoeppner.  Lakevllle;  Royden 
Siple,  Parmlngton;  Wayne  Brusewltz, 
South  St.  Paul:  Kenneth  P.  Teff,  Parm- 
lngton: Edward  M.  Malz,  Lakevllle: 
John  Davis.  Carl  R.  Christensen,  Jerry 
Eidness,  Parmlngton ;  Dennis  Plan, 
South  St.  Paul;  Dale  Von  Gullden, 
Robert  H.  Kaso,  Northfleld;  Robert  D. 
Sellner.  Lakevllle;  Richard  Lundemlell, 
Rosemount;  Allen  L.  King.  Cannon 
F-.iUs:  Jack  H.  Mills,  Parmlngton;  Den- 
nis G.  Geiken,  Hastings:  James  P. 
Baisch.  Cannon  Falls;  William  H.  Mey- 
ers, Leo  P.  Sirter,  Roeemount;  R.  J. 
WuUett.  Peter  Fink,  Northfleld;  Leo 
Nutt.  Rosemount,  Thomas  Mulligan. 
Neld;  WUllam  A.  Preston,  Rosemount: 
Gene  Finger.  Dundas;  Marlln  Reln- 
ardy.  Hampton;  James  Henderson. 
Northfleld:  Thomas  Tobias.  Theron  E. 
Culver.  Parmlngton;  Joe  Lewandowskl, 
Northfleld:  Dave  Kelly,  Faribault;  Ger- 
ald Towner.  South  St.  Paul;  Shirley 
Rint^eiser,  Hastings:  Delores  Plan, 
South  St.  Paul;  Ronald  Shearer,  Has- 
tings; WUllam  D.  Storck,  Faribault; 
Richard  J.  Dotting,  Randolph;  Sam 
Tibbett,  Carl  W.  Rice,  Northfleld:  Ver- 
non A.  Engmaii,  Robert  J.  Jensen,  Al- 
fred J.  Johnson.  Jess  L.  Romlne,  Ed- 
ward Okeson.  Vern  W.  Johnson,  George 
C  Bray.  Vern  Ristey.  H.  P.  Burns,  Ed- 
w.trd  Barston.  Cliff  Reynolds.  George 
Pick.  Richard  W.  Carlson,  Minneapolis; 
June  Hill.  Sue  Wegleitner,  St.  Paul; 
M.ariorie  Fox.  Minneapolis;  Alyce  Bom- 
berg.  Caroline  R.  Bohaty,  Gladys  R. 
Gerga.  Alfred  PotthofT.  Edna  Schwartz, 
St.  Paul. 

Evelvn  Koke,  Marlene  Scapanskl,  Irene 
Welby,  Ardis  A,  Arnold,  St.  Paul; 
Jerome  B.  McGrath,  Owatonna; 
Eugene  Krell,  Blooming  Prairie;  James 
W'esely.  LeVerne  Jacobson,  Robert 
Myrick,  Tony  Hyland,  Ralps  F.  Ohrens, 
Wallace  Bellows,  Robert  Bohlman. 
Darrell  Ebellng,  Harry  Myrick,  Owa- 
tonna: Gerald  Simon,  Thomas  Robin, 
Clinton  G.  Priesgen,  Robert  W.  Adams, 
Harold  C.  Heggerness,  Charles  F. 
Briggs,  Max  Aberman,  Sig  Heggerness. 
Bob  Pruyn,  Kenneth  Kemp.  Joe  Kal- 
piers,  Minneapolis;  Clarence  T.  Carl- 
son. Hopkins:  Jerome  Froehllg,  Chet 
Duda,  Minneapolis;  Bob  Lemke, 
Maynard  B.  Lemke,  Wayzata;  Agnes  H. 
Boa,  Minneapolis:  Arthur  W.  West- 
over,  Hopkins;  Charles  Boynton,  H. 
David  Evans,  Walter  L.  Wojclak, 
Joseph  C.  Brown,  Arthur  Pittman, 
Douglas  Smith,  Dean  Warden,  Donald 
P.  Kinley,  CoUen  Jones,  Minneapolis; 
John  P.  Patnode,  Rogers;  Richard  M. 
McCoy,  Hopkins:  Delphln  M.  Ternoly, 
St.  Joseph:  Virgil  F.  Vornbroch,  Bel- 
grade: Frances  Bordlenie,  Walter 
Lountz,  Edward  Kantor,  Raymond 
Ooebel.  Herb  Doll,  Sylvester  Keyka, 
St.  Cloud;  Clarence  Jonas,  Walte  Park; 
George  D.  Colby,  Rosevllle;  Lloyd 
Hawes.  John  W.  Doyle,  William  M. 
Johnson.  Gerhard  Forvlk,  WUllam  G. 
Tschida,  StarUey  A.  Gunoalson,  War- 
ren A.  Oelsclager.  Rachel  P.  Strand, 
Etta  B.  Davis,  Marjorie  Gordon,  Mer- 
riam  E.  H  san,  Isaac  Moore,  Wilbert 
W.  ToUls,  Eleanor  Llndquist,  Minnea- 
polis; Dennis  Jensen,  Coon  Rapids; 
Ruth  L.  Race,  Crystal;  Shirley  A.  Ren- 
slow,    Minneapolis. 

Irvln  E.  Sheppard,  Bloomlngton;  Elby 
J.  Anderson,  Minneapolis;  Elvera  M. 
Hager.  Coon  Rapids;  Clifford  W.  Wy- 
man,  Brooklyn  Center;  W.  D.  Behnke, 
Minneapolis;  Jermls  H.  Swenson,  Bl- 
wablk;  George  P.  Krter.  Hlbbing;  WU- 
llam M.  Nelson,  Werner  Herzog,  Mount 
Iron;  Raymond  Johnson,  Virginia; 
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Donald  Weyranch,  Mount  Iron;  Ray- 
mond Moslad.  KeUlher;  Matt  Cholich, 
Hlbbing:  Aloya  Berdlote,  Virginia: 
Harold  McGregor.  Chlsholm;  Fred 
Unker.  Hlbbing;  Uoyd  Nilsson, 
Thomas  Parisian,  Eveleth;  Glen 
L.  Uber,  Blwabik;  Dior  H.  Anderson, 
Jr.,  Oakland.  Calif.;  Lawrence  A. 
Casper,  Bovey;  Frank  Olend,  Albert 
M..  Halter,  Cook;  Roy  Rummlng,  Hlb- 
bing; June  Harris,  Blwabik:  Tern 
Wingren,  Gilbert;  Andrew  B.  Wahl, 
Lloyd  Wingren,  Westboro;  Einar 
Johnson,  Chlsholm;  Joe  Schulte. 
Parkville;  Joe.  Baker.  Virginia;  Earl 
A.  Wilson,  Gilbert;  Jack  A.  Eastman, 
Eveleth;  Peter  D.  Erpelding,  Black- 
duck;  John  Petrick,  Arnold  Dyedahl. 
Hlbbing;  Dean  Nerset,  Gilbert;  Roy 
Hamlin,  Eveleth;  Frank  L.  Jekowitz, 
Chlsholm;  J.  Marvin  Smith,  Virginia; 
Robert  O.  Black,  Grand  Rapids;  Har- 
vey J.  Holm,  Virginia;  Donald  S. 
Nelson,  Eveleth;  Lloyd  Homuth,  Grand 
Rapids:  Leonard  L.  Venditto,  Hlbbing; 
Robert  G.  Prant,  Eveleth;  A.  O.  Cowan. 
Deer  River;  Robert  J.  Nelson,  Mount 
Iron;  Cyril  Von  Wald,  Blwabik;  Albert 
Martin,  Aurora;  Wm.  R.  Nleters, 
Mount  Iron;  Norman  L.  Hamm.  Irvln 
W.  Morton,  Delwyn  R.  Cross,  Clifford 
Saunders,  Leo  Jewett,  Bemidjl;  Emll 
Erlckson,  Chlsholm;  Lester  P.  Osyald, 
Cloquet. 
Bernie  Carlson,  Cloquet:  Vernon  Dickin- 
son, Evelyn  Oseland.  Viola  Berry, 
Gladys  Levig,  Bralnerd:  Robert  Nor- 
gren,  Walter  J.  Chorske,  John  F.  Curtis, 
Barbara  Calvin.  Minneapolis;  Delores 
Snook,  St.  Paul:  Harriet  M.  MacKay, 
Doris  L.  Carlson.  Walter  Thompson. 
Minneapolis:  Harold  Koeck,  Kenneth 
Everhart.  Ed.  C.  Borchert,  Norma 
Rosendahl,  Rose  Mix,  Marie  BJork,  St. 
Paul;  Ole  Bacon.  Mii:ineapoUs,  Ernest 
Legato,  St.  Paul;  Prank  C.  Olson. 
Mahtomedl;  Tony  Ouelleth.  Rol>ert 
Van  Dotisek,  George  F.  Adams,  Richard 
L.  Wood,  Joe  L.  Pedrlc,  Roy  J.  Gagnon, 
Richard  Di-abeim,  Berton  J.  Llnd,  Wil- 
liam Witte,  Gerhard  Bannenby,  W.  H. 
Olsen,  Harold  E.  Smelby,  John  R. 
Pizeszutch,  Ralph  R.  Nielsen,  Harry  L. 
Peterson,  Murvllle  E.  Peterson.  Karl 
Schroeder,  Frank  J.  Goedtler,  Arthur  J, 
Ladwig,  Walter  G.  Ladwig,  Min- 
neapolis: Donald  Schick,  Ward  Getzln, 
Arnold  Victor,  Wes  Johnson,  Albert  E. 
Hanson,  Robert  E.  Hays,  Leo  Brands. 
Arnold  Anherst,  Sam  Hoag,  Emil 
Haack,  Austin;  Clem  Rozek,  Leonard 
Loppnow,  Mark  Yahnke.  Herman  S. 
Glowlzewski,  Clarence  Jewackley, 
Robert  Nelson,  Bruno  Marcollnl, 
Gerald  Serwa,  Tony  Jilk,  Winona; 
Hugh  Surft,  Jr.,  Parmlngton. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Fred  J.  Schueh,  Grand  Forks:  Walter 
Strom,  Fargo;  Fred  D.  Kwemer, 
Jayson  L.  Graba,  Leonard  J.  Terrlan, 
Ronald  Terrlan,  C.  J.  Shannon, 
Grand  Forks;  Roger  Larson,  Stephen: 
Albert  Vonasek,  E.  Grand  Porks; 
Fred  Heinz,  Stephen;  Patrick  Rurey, 
Jim  McNeese,  Peter  Stigal,  Jr.. 
Melvin  E.  Wagner,  Isadore  Wetzel.  D.  D. 
Keely,  Viola  M.  Sorenson,  Grand  Forks; 
Mrs.  Charlene  Koercher,  E.  Grand 
Forks. 

MINKESOTA 

Donald  Moen.  Clearbrook;  Leonard  Ser- 
fling,  Staples:  Vernon  Lemmerhuit. 
Harvey  Hawkenson,  Gordon  Haugen. 
Red  Wing;  Dorman  Alden,  Goodhue; 
Russell  L.  Madsen,  Leonard  Hawken- 
son, Red  Wing:  Orval  Larson,  Battle 
Lake;  Donald  R.  Kowalski,  Lester  O. 
Duenow,  Fergus  Falls;  Frank  Sha,  Jr., 
Erhard;  L.  C.  Kaasa,  Fergus  Palls: 
Melvin  Schacktschnelder,  Underwood; 
Donald  Englund.  Lawrence  Humbert. 
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Lloyd  S.  Brekke.  Harley  Kantrud, 
Jairus  E.  Hanson,  H.  Gaignor  Lillenson, 
Art  Wicker.  Fergus  Palls;  Glen  Peters. 
Vergas:  Ray  Kraemer,  Parkers  Prairie; 
Marlln  O  Wang,  James  Grelve,  Charles 
Lee.  Bob  Bisson,  Ralph  Cooper.  Helyn 
Erlckson.  Fergus  Palls;  Ralph  Horthun, 
Dent:  Duane  Seth,  CUtherall:  Danny 
Lill.  Fred  Andvik.  Richard  H.  Pederson, 
Fergus  Palls. 

Arthur  A.  Johnson,  Lloyd  Volen,  Larry 
Olson.  W.  F,  Ladwig,  Carl  J.  SUdsvold. 
Earl  B.  Boushley,  William  Slems.  Wil- 
liam Jahr,  Leo  Okeolund.  Seldon  D. 
Jacobs,  David  Jacobson,  Selmer  J.  Ja- 
cobson, Norman  C.  Ertckson,  Norman 
Nelson.  Jlnimie  Erlckson,  Fergus  Falls; 
Alvin  H.  Miller,  Dalton;  Carl  J.  Peder- 
son, Fergus  Palls;  Bernard  Wedll. 
Anthony  Wedll,  Elizabeth;  Edwin 
Carlson,  Lester  A.  Kiphutts,  Nor- 
man Muchow,  D.  R.  Noren,  Rob- 
ert E.  Dlckerson.  Fergus  Falls;  Car- 
roll L.  Peterson.  Melba  Hameister,  Da- 
rlun  M.  Froj,  George  J.  Peterson,  AC. 
Tobln,  Harry  Keckhofer,  Toby  Reese, 
George  Grlirun,  Earl  Meredith,  Robert 
B.  Ferguson,  Leon  W.  Vanberg.  J.  J. 
Fitzgerald.  Dom.  VentreUi,  Shirley 
Dick,  Mylon  K.  Dornlnk,  R.  David 
Blakely,  Rochester;  Sharon  L.  Schmidt. 
Spring  Valley:  James  L.  Rop>er.  Roch- 
ester; Lowell  Brusse,  Spring  Valley; 
Paul  Donovan,  StewartvUle:  Merrill  A. 
Wondrld,  Rochester;  WUlard  J.  Dasch- 
ner,  StewartvUle;  Lloyd  M.  Trows, 
Rochester:  Walter  L.  Erickson,  Stew- 
artvUle; Wayne  R.  Wlnslow.  Wykoff; 
Ralph  E.  Aird,  Carl  L.  Riser.  Clifford 
A.  Aaby.  Helen  Ferguson,  Shirley  Mc- 
Guire,  Rochester;  Louis  K  Schmidt. 
Spring  Valley;  G.  George  Heppelmann. 
Raymond  R.  Hanson.  Donald  J.  Krahn. 
Joe  Cooley.  John  Evenson,  Gustave  F. 
Kuhn,  Rochester:  Eugene  E.  Ludlow, 
Kasson:  Larry  G.  Drinkall,  Lyman  E. 
Miller,  Lyle  H.  Wondson,  Joseph  A. 
Drees,  Rochester. 

Russell  J,  Sutherland.  Robert  B  Ritchie, 
Donald  La  Llnde,  W.  H.  Mason.  Sr.. 
Thomas  Merrttt,  Edmund  W.  Johnson, 
William  J.  Oestrelch.  Jr.,  A.  G.  Peter- 
son, Ray  Gustafson,  Lawrence  S.  Cav- 
en,  I.eRoy  H.  Wahlstrom,  Duluth:  R. 
W.  Stephenson,  Saginaw,  Colin  Thi- 
bault,  Duluth:  Earl  R.  Hanson.  Sagi- 
naw; Edward  Carl.  C.  Haberg,  Robert 
Groshek,  Carl  Davis.  Milton  Elder. 
Thomas  Dunne,  Robert  Cummings, 
Robert  Pinnelly.  Robert  Abramson. 
Raymond  Tolvchen,  George  W.  Dyrun, 
Larry  Peters.  John  Kapellnekl.  Gall  E. 
Gates.  Robert  Hiller,  Milton  Richard- 
son, John  Bonlfacl,  Byron  Raun.  Gus 
A.  Pappas,  Roy  Paules,  Jack  Allen, 
James  E.  Lasky,  H.  J.  Walsh,  Ray  Mor- 
rison. Howard  B.  Mason,  Earl  Sellards, 
Carl  Halverson,  Robert  Neyland.  James 
R.  Helns.  Thom.  L.  Johnson.  C  D.  Vi- 
slna,  Duane  L.  Gustavson,  Clarence 
Soder.  Steve  Churchya,  Duluth. 

Joseph  Porzak,  George  E.  Dlnard.  Gilbert 
Williams,  Mike  Rodrtle,  Gene  Maloney. 
Joseph  Wleslnger,  Roy  Zabel.  D.  P. 
Miller.  E.  W.  Haynes,  Alfred  Scott.  Ella 
Sershon.  Ray  Allen.  Teresa  Andelln. 
Jerry  Freeman,  Edward  O'Connor,  Wil- 
liam Swanfeld,  Peter  Beck,  Lester  J. 
Dahl,  Morgan  J.  Blankush,  Robert  E. 
Vlslna,  Ernie  Grams,  Floyd  Bowman. 
Herbert  Stalberg.  Ken  M  Sutters,  Jr., 
Aaron  Field,  Steward  Hockln,  Curt 
Miller,  Harry  Carlson,  John  J.  Barlan, 
Duluth;  George  Moore,  Minneapolis; 
John  H.  Brodine,  St.  Paul;  Merlin 
HUls,  Coon  Rapids;  Harry  W.  Westen- 
burg.  K.  C.  Eckerstrom  Minneapolis: 
Charles  Pozzlnl,  Stillwater;  Vincent 
Anderson,  Ralph  Wlehle,  Tom  Wlehle, 
Richard  R.  Olsen,  Minneapolis;  Mike 
Reidtberger,  St.  Paul;  Alenander  Roe- 
bike,  Elvln  J.  Blake,  Bill  Wlndbauer, 
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Ed  WlndhAUMr,  Bob  Haa«,  Tom  Stato- 
akl.  Gerald  M.  Wlehle,  Arthur  Thomp- 
•on,  IClaneapollB;  C.  V.  Onnston,  St. 
Paul;  Richard  L.  Hudoba,  Jerald  Lau- 
meyer,  New  Brighton;  William  Hoff- 
man, St.  Paul;  Leonard  Bostrom.  Al 
Olsen,  MlnneapoUa;  Donald  P.  Mew- 
horter,  Donald  Mangon.  Rochester; 
Roy  A.  Whltaker.  Dodge  Center;  Dar- 
reU  W.  Knutaon,  Route  1.  Byron; 
Norman  Colburn,  Kaason;  Gerald  S. 
Stcvena,  Lawrence  Pruat.  Arnold 
Bjerke,  Joe  FavUhaber,  Larry  Brelt- 
barth.  Rochester. 

Donald  H.  Dalley,  Rochester,  Larry  W. 
Bateman,  Pl&lnvlew;  Orlen  E.  Nolte. 
StswartvUle;  Garfield  King.  Spring 
Valley:  R.  T.  Peterson.  Kaa*on;  Ever- 
ette  T.  Helgeaon,  Racine;  Robert  H. 
Iloon.  Rochester;  Walter  S.  Swanson. 
StewartvlUe;  Allen  Thomas,  Emery 
Anderson,  Marvin  Newhorten,  Lyle 
Allen,  Raymond  L.  Ouehl.  Robert 
Sparrow,  Rochester;  Grace  Evenson. 
Racine;  WlllUm  C.  DlessUn.  St.  Paul. 
Peter  B.  Rudek,  Minneapolis;  Eugene 
H.  Sherman.  St.  Paul;  Dualne  E.  ny- 
gare,  Minneapolis;  Willie  Rankin.  St. 
Paul;  Sten  Sundln.  Willard  Carlson. 
Gerald  R.  Mitchell.  Minneapolis;  Ed- 
win Austin.  Osseo;  Lester  E.  Brown, 
Kdward  Nlnteman,  John  A.  Peterson. 
Minneapolis;  William  O.  Bauer.  William 
Wuorlnen,  Arthur  Rasaler.  Kenneth 
Kirchner,  James  Ashe.  St.  Paul;  Ken- 
neth Raymond,  Walter  Olsen.  Min- 
neapolis; Francis  Poss.  Everette  O. 
Nelson,  St.  Paul;  ElUott  D.  Webly,  L. 
Bemenweg,  Andrew  D.  Mastro.  Jr..  Leo 
L.  Molltutlcy.  Minneapolis;  Frank  W. 
SchiUtz.  David  Nelswanger.  Helen  E. 
McDermott,  Rollo  Sissel.  Robert  Scott. 
Stephen  Nobel.  Austin;  Robert  Hal- 
llgan.  Rose  Creek;  Howard  Slupe. 
Kenny  Nelson,  Sylvester  Espe,  Dal 
Kroening,  John  M.  Gerald,  Ray  P. 
Welse,  James  B.  McNulty.  Ernest 
Jones,  Mary  E.  Kurth,  Austin;  Kermit 
R.  Tomllnson.  Lyle;  James  F.  Nolen. 
OrvUle  E.  Jones.  Maynard  "Jake"  En- 
right,  Donald  E.  Krebsbach.  Orvllle 
Wanger,  Austin;  Joseph  Bergl.  Juiean 
Polrier,  C.  Johnson.  James  B.  Bavler. 
Arthur  Engebritson,  Fergv^  Falls; 
Anton  Splksberg.  Dalton;  Ckrl  Hef- 
rum,  Carlisle;  Alvln  Borgen.  Fergus 
FalU. 

Charlea  W.  Haatnedt.  Bertha  M  Wilde. 
Ruth  Zaccardl.  Lenora  Engebretson.  A. 
J.  Krlckson,  Fergus  Falls;  Bob  Shorter, 
Underwood;  Ronald  Iifirchou.  Julius 
Tborson.  F.  A.  Hasker.  SUnley  H. 
Fredrlckeon,  Fern  F,  McArthur,  J.  T. 
Knutson.  Irene  I>ustbmler.  Leonard 
Larson,  Myrtle  E.  Paulson,  Oscar  J 
■en,  Alvln  C.  Borchardt.  Fergus  Falls: 
Donald  D.  Dobaon,  Milford  F.  Ben- 
jamin, Louis  Entner,  Boyd  Owen,  Elmer 
J.  Omlck,  Ralph  P.  Burke,  Hans  Jensen. 
Barnard  Lynaugb,  William  E.  Hoen. 
Bernard  Westgard.  Willard  Buiey,  Gor- 
don H.  Reeae,  E.  J.  Heenan,  Stanley 
Amdlest.  Basil  I.  Luck,  Lucille  Nlgon. 
Richard  A.  Beyer,  Eugene  Rink,  Charles 
H.  Brakhe,  Larry  Barth.  Ronald  Ben- 
nett, Roebaater;  Louis  Schmidt.  Spring 
Valley;  Jamea  J.  Canben.  J.  K.  Gamble. 
Allen  W.  Knutaon,  Nels  Talmo.  Jr.. 
Raymond  Vlk,  David  E.  Oower.  Roches- 
tar:  Richard  O.  Jones,  Bryon;  Melvln 
Soranaan.  Rocheater;  Arthur  F.  Eggers. 
Plalnvlew;  Lea  O.  Eiachen.  Rochester; 
D.  W.  Douglaa,  Plainvlew;  John  C. 
Van  Da  Walker.  Maaeppa;  Robert  C. 
Ctiaae.  O.  L.  Malay.  Rochester;  May- 
nard W.  Sowden,  West  Concord. 

Donald  Nelson.  Maoford  B.  Stevens. 
Dwayne  D.  Johnaon,  Joseph  Mem. 
Cbarlea  S.  Spencar.  Rochester:  Herbert 
Vlk.  Maaappa:  William  L.  Kern.  Byron; 
C.  IC  Spancsr.  Rocheater:  John  Camp- 


bell. Oronoco:  Howard  Anderson,  Pine 
Island;  Gene  Mafrow,  John  Holland. 
Orrln  Boven.  Rochester;  A.  C.  Merkel. 
Joe  T.  Tlegln.  Otto  Jensen,  Lester 
Forde.  J  E.  Fitzgerald.  Joe  Kato.  Sher- 
man Campbell,  Pay  Prawley,  Bill 
Junglen,  Stan  Stroscheln,  D.  C  Bishop. 
John  Oantner,  WUUam  G  Fallow,  John 
Orazlano,  Raymond  Roes.  Niles  O  Mc- 
Kllllps.  Donald  E.  Junglen,  Minne- 
apolis; Emery  •"Buck"  Jackson.  St. 
Louis  Park;  Walter  Huehm.  B.  P. 
Junglen,  Walter  O.  Tomasczyk,  Marlow 
Berry,  Carl  T.  Stabile.  John  F.  Schwab. 
John  Myslckl.  Teddy  Webb.  Clarence  C. 
Johnson.  Prank  Andrajack,  Harold 
Veal.  Pat  Swensen,  John  K.  Parsons. 
H,  A.  Benesfonder.  H.  N.  Johnson. 
Hfirold  M.  Ottlnger.  Norman  Hudson, 
Alfred  E  Lucan.  John  M  WlUlams, 
Dwane  P.  Graf.  Verner  R.  Rautio, 
Leonard  L  Wanka,  Edward  Farrow. 
John  J.  Yakllch,  Sam  Murphy,  Eugene 

F,  Turner.  J.  W.  Christy,  Erval  Ehlund. 
Theodore  Mr>drow.  Ray  M.  Dehler. 
Herman  Erlckson,  Laurenc*  E.  Holms- 
berg,  Sr  ,  Minneapolis. 

Clifford  R.  Nelson.  Jack  T.  Llndatrom,  Joe 
P,  Byrd.  Minneapolis;  Joseph  Cysewskl. 

G.  G.  Wendt,  Stanley  A.  Margey.  Prank 

C.  Vondroeek.  Winona;  John  Sorgon, 
Minneapolis;  Dave  Selke.  Richard  Todd, 
Alfred  G.  Pappe.  W.  C  Hoppe.  Mary 
Klnderson,  Joe  E.  Pomfrlsh,  Edwin 
Kohner.  James  Mallard,  Jr.,  Walter  M. 
Stolpa.  Wayne  Larsen,  L.  E  Brophy, 
N.  W.  Tudall.  Frank  J.  Thels.  Ann 
Thels.  Alice  Thels,  H.  H.  Romer.  Luella 
S.  Larsen,  Arden  Tripp,  Evelyn  Tripp, 
Winona;  Edward  Klein,  Clarence  Hed, 
Sam  Johnson,  Jerry  Huberty,  Minne- 
apolis; G.  S.  O'Donnel.  L«n  J  Caron, 
St.  Paul;  Edwin  A.  Kube,  Edwin  Olsen, 
Minneapolis;  Louis  Nelson.  Anthony 
Sanderson,  St.  Paul;  Clarence  O.  Olson. 
Richfield;  Al  Kober.  Coon  Rapids;  Leo 

D.  McDonnell,  Donovan  Youness.  St. 
Paul;  Jack  D.  Smlthson,  Minneapolis; 
Lawrence  LJedholm,  Harry  B.  Zabrok, 
Jr„  Hugh  Chester.  Prank  McKlnnan, 
Jerry  M.  Slmonson,  Norman  W.  Ry- 
nard,  Folke  J.  Engstrom,  Carl  A.  Pahr- 
wold,  Carter  D.  Dahl.  George  Youness, 
C.  Dreavers,  Roy  Mlenne,  St.  Paul; 
Edmund  Vlrhlch.  Minneapolis;  Eugene 
R.  Corinolly,  Barney  Flanaghan,  Joe 
Hosch,  Jr..  Jack  Humber,  Anton  Libra, 
St.  Paul. 

Gene  Lefte,  Tony  Lefte.  Lyle  Sharster, 
Charles  Morse.  Harlan  Hlllns,  William 
Bartell,  George  Lehman,  St.  Paul;  Jan 
Stober,  St.  Paul  Park:  Gary  Carr. 
Burnsvllle:  Bob  Hosch.  H.  W.  Bump, 
R.  J.  Boland,  Fred  Jeske.  Gaven  T. 
Tufenk.  St.  Paul;  Harold  Selberg, 
Sturgeon  Lake;  George  Stehr.  White 
Bear  Lake;  Robert  Audey,  Newjxirt. 
Thomas  Tauk,  George  McDonnell, 
James  Petmun.  Etonald  Torgenson, 
R,  Landry,  M  Huse,  St.  Paul;  J.  Flem- 
ing, Lake  Elmro:  Richard  J,  Donlon, 
Alvln  Bachel.  Melvln  Warnert.  Dohn 
Doeg.  Jr..  Thomas  W.  McCarthy,  Wil- 
liam Casey,  Raymond  C,  Schafer.  Leo 
J.  Schmltz.  Jr.,  T.  J.  Schmltz,  Sr.,  Lyle 
J.  Larken,  E,  D.  McKinnon.  St,  Paul; 
James  R.  Asher.  Minneapolis;  Charles 
Daly.  St.  Paul:  Hubert  GuUen.  Min- 
neapolis: Warren  J.  Lee,  Norman  Mc- 
Donald, Gene  Ostertag,  Dale  Holt.  Leo 
Berry,  Thomas  J,  Schaefer.  Frederic 
C.  Murphy.  Elmer  J.  Melndl.  Harvey 
N.  Beduar.  Carl  Riebe.  St,  Paul;  Rob- 
ert Morgan.  Anoka:  John  Raedler. 
Warren  Mooney.  Everett  Lescarbeau, 
William  McDtmmel.  Rudy  Galyath.  St. 
Paul:  H.  Larsen.  Robert  W.  Lindner, 
Herbert  W.  Schladinski.  Lillian  Sula. 
Kenneth  Nuleready,  D.  J.  Hammer- 
gren.  Robert  C.  Wessln.  Jerry  Brown, 
Oerome      Wineski,     Sophia     Dlenger, 
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Peggy  Ounn,  Winona;  Arthur  Pearson, 
Minneapolis;    Leonard   Kanter,  Ralph 

E.  Hubbard,  William  J.  Walters,  Mark 

F.  Cysewski,  James  M.  Lester,  Winona. 
Oeorge  M.  Cysewskl,  Howard  E.  Hoveland. 

Daniel  Bambeuek,  Eugene  J.  Allaire, 
Eugene  Zaplewskl,  Roger  Susman, 
George  E.  Eggers,  Jr.,  Winona;  Joseph 
F.  Tech.  Harvey  Young.  Jr..  Donald  A. 
Larson,  Donald  A.  Berg.  Sr..  Wilbert  E. 
Butler,  Earl  Skeldon,  Merle  S.  Larson, 
Albert  D.  McKlnney,  Gerald  E.  Butler, 
Ben  Marschaleck,  Robert  P.  Van 
Cleave,  James  P.  Conway,  Darwin 
Draisey,  Clarence  Johnson,  James  L, 
Abrams,  George  Flohlto,  Wanda  Ander- 
son,. O.  Nellsen,  Mildred  M.  Lowery, 
Ruth  Mohn,  Minneapolis;  Irwin  Gunn. 
Winona;  August  O.  Kordlsh,  Hibbing; 
William  K.  Olson,  Chlsholm;  Fred 
Plese,  Hlbblng;  John  P.  Kenzle,  Joe 
Venlclch,  Chrlsholm;  Lawrence  Paclot- 
ti.  Hlbblng:  Alsin  Zaloher,  Chlsholm; 
Robert  E.  French,  Hibbing;  James  M. 
Segar,  Chlsholm;  Ben  Huszak,  Hlb- 
blng; Steve  Ovuko.  Louis  Oberstar, 
Chlsholm;  Mike  Keslch.  Hibbing;  War- 
ner Oman,  Chlsholm;  Robert  Vukad. 
Togo;  Andrew  Laine,  Lester  Fontana, 
Carroll  W.  Vogts,  D.  Maloney.  Chls- 
holm; B.  Sullivan,  O.  A.  Johnson,  Hlb- 
blng; Vincent  P.  Oregorick,  Charles  N, 
Olson,  Chlsholm:  Glnford  Aslaksen, 
Hlbblng;  Louis  Schelelch,  Chlsholm; 
LeRoy  F.  Llnder.  Robert  K.  Hayes,  Red 
Wing;  Betty  Albarado.  Frank  Albarado, 
Ellsworth;  Vivian  Turnbell.  Hager 
City;  Kenneth  Cardell,  Gerald  Rlet- 
mann.  Dennis  Matthews,  Roger  Hln- 
rlcks.  B.  Pulham.  Norma  McRae,  Ver- 
non L.  Steilerpoger,  Red  Wing. 

Dennis  J.  Christiansen.  Maiden  Rock; 
Marlon  Pitschen.  Arthur  Fitschen,  Red 
Wing:  Sharon  Whipple.  Gerald  Whip- 
ple, Hager  City;  Dennis  Dankers, 
Robert  Rietmann,  Albert  Rels,  Red 
Wing:  Michael  Murphy,  Diamond 
Bluff;  Silas  Berg.  Cannon  Falls:  James 
A,  Albarado.  Stockholm;  James  E. 
Miller.  Bernard  L.  Llnder.  Red  Wing; 
Leonard  T.  WllliamB,  Lawrence  Burski, 
Eldred  J.  Schrelfels.  Edward  P.  Burski. 
St.  Cloud;  John  L.  Bystrom,  Sauk 
Rapids,  Oscar  Engstrand,  St.  Cloud: 
Robert  Siltman,  Sauk  Rapids:  Max  V. 
Gilbert,  St.  Cloud;  Ed  Wilberg,  St. 
Joseph:  John  A.  Wlllenbrlng,  Norbert 
O.  Kron,  Nicholas  M.  Siegmund,  St, 
Cloud;  Roy  Wessenberg,  Sauk  Rapids; 
David  J.  Keller,  Henry  H.  Boese.  Roy  A. 
Linn,  Fred  A.  Albrecht,  G.  A.  Dewitt, 
Vincent  B.  Sturm.  St.  Cloud:  Bernard 
Elnet.  Avon:  Joseph  J.  Zylla,  B.  J. 
Steffes.  Dan  B,  Cashman,  A.  A.  Olber. 
ding.  St.  Cloud;  Arnold  Eveslage,  St. 
Joseph;  L.  Ruth  Caldwell,  Leona  Gil- 
bert. Rose  Albrecht,  Blanche  Cashman, 
Agnes  Wlllenbrlng,  Elizabeth  Insel- 
man.  Mrs.  Jerome  Burnett,  Mrs.  D. 
Reed.  St.  Cloud;  Mrs.  John  Bystrom. 
Sauk  Rapids;  Mrs.  Floyd  Coughtry, 
Oretchen  Engstrand.  Mary  Devltt,  K. 
Hadersbeck,  Marguerite  Williams,  Eu- 
gene Siegel.  St.  Cloud;  Martin  Wesen- 
berg.  Sauk  Rapids;  Earl  Killeen.  St. 
Cloud;  J.  Hendricks.  Kimball;  Elmer 
F.  Schmidt.  Albany:  Millie  Mitchell. 
Sauk  Rapids;  Agnes  Baker.  Dorothy 
Swanson.  St.  Cloud;  Mary  McBrlde. 
New  Brighton;  Walter  O.  Steinberg. 
Herman  W.  Yungerberg,  Mankato. 

Leslie  Gordon,  Carl  C.  Haack.  George  E. 
Oilman.  D.  H.  Yungerberg,  Earl  H 
Roble.  Mankato;  Edwin  H.  Abel, 
Princeton;  Harry  Wilson.  P.  O.  Han- 
son. Mankato;  John  Quiring.  Garden 
City;  Ten  Malmgren,  St.  James;  A. 
Ritchie,  Mankato;  Richard  C.  Bad- 
man,  Jr.,  Karl  F.  Landholm,  John  K 
Horbach,  Kenneth  Palmer,  Kenneth  L. 
Lynch,  Paul  Severln,  Adolph  Schoen- 
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her,  Roy  J.  Flshbeck,  William  A.  La- 
Due.  C.  E.  McKenna,  Martin  A.  Cam- 
panlon,  A,  A.  Ryman,  Warren  Mooney, 
Frank  Gruber.  Jim  Aschenboener, 
Francis  W.  Bedell,  William  H.  Gilles- 
pie. Dick  Barrett.  Arthur  J.  Alberg, 
Anton  I.  Wicklander,  Tony  Savage, 
George  A.  Janu.  Carl  H.  Helm.  William 
Cherney.  St.  Paul;  Floyd  Parker.  R. 
Kingman,  Farmlngton;  Joe  Pumper. 
Art  Blesener,  Northfleld;  B.  J.  Mots- 
chenbacher,  St.  Paul;  Traversa  Flnka. 
Bovey;  Clarence  Esllnger,  Marble; 
J,  W,  Blanchard,  Jr..  Marble;  Dennis 
Hanson.  John  Llndberg.  Calumet; 
George  Rudderlck.  Hubert  Kuluvar, 
Marble;  D.  Seaburg.  Bovey;  Robert 
Cass,  Taconlte;  Richard  Marks. 
Marble;  F,  Grant,  Robert  Lanphere, 
Calumet;  Douglas  Carpenter,  Tacon- 
lte; Clarence  Nohrenberg,  Calumet; 
Herb  Spawn,  Goodland;  Mike  Stay- 
dohar.  Calumet;  Jack  McDermond, 
Washwauk. 

T.  Reed,  Bovey:  Melvin  Leppola,  Marble; 
Mike  NJegovan,  Calumet:  Kermet 
Rosenquist.  M.  P.  Porter,  Alexandria: 
John  Burllngame.  Evansvllle;  John 
Meyer.  LaVern  Mllbern.  Lester 
Schauer,  Alexandria;  Mike  Rutldege, 
Morris;  Edgar  Zastrow,  Ralph  W. 
Chrlstopherson,  Adolph  Chermak, 
Alexandria:  Charles  Webb,  Evans- 
vllle: Marlon  Johnson.  Otto  Vandell. 
Alexandria;  Prank  H.  Ramer.  M.  T. 
Voelker.  Winona;  Douglas  Oven.  Red 
Wing;  Charles  Hublng.  Winona;  Stan 
Hechtel,  Red  Wing;  Bill  Wlech.  Jack 
Prasser,  Winona;  Prank  Wedrukas, 
Lester  Borch,  Tom  McNary.  Bob  Hoff- 
man, Red  Wing;  John  Seubert,  Harold 
L.  Samer,  John  K.  Connolly,  George 
J.  Bowlen,  Vernon  Haaggenstad.  Ber- 
nard A,  Tachardo,  Kenneth  Llndgren, 
Edward  L.  Haider,  Joseph  Renner,  St. 
Paul;  Carl  A,  Grosswlck,  Hennlng; 
Donald  Spere,  St.  Paul;  William  E. 
Gibson,  Loren  V.  Lien.  Laurence 
Green,  Arnold  Sundsur,  Gerald  Sny- 
der. Edward  V.  Czupryna,  L.  E.  Cope, 
George  R.  Petersen,  Henry  Awaapen, 
Jr.,  Stanley  J.  Mazal,  Harwood  B.  Heg' 
gen,  David  Gasparae,  Kenneth  John- 
son, Chuck  Johnson,  Roy  Leltschul, 
George  Walters.  Fred  C.  Brlnkman, 
Edwin  J.  Thrall.  Alayre  A.  Bagetra. 
Bennle  Howard.  Ray  H.  Penport.  Sr. 

M.  M.  Schauss,  M.  R.  Mirck,  Edward 
P.  Hullober,  Lawrence  J.  Labwlg, 
Minneapolis;  George  Mlshek,  Rose- 
ville;  William  Dubbe,  Maplewood; 
William  H.  Troy.  Robblnsdale;  Donald 
Back,  Minneapolis;  Robert  H.  Smelt, 
Jr..  Bloomington;  D.  E.  Eupl,  Daniel 
G.  Loc,  Minneapolis;  Charles  R.  Mul- 
len, Anoka:  Frank  Peterson,  Crystal; 
Gall  Glddlngs.  Jerry  B.  Anderson, 
Howard  C.  Anderson,  Minneapolis. 

Ronald  H.  Anderson,  Prldley;  Jens  V. 
Krlstensen,  Minneapolis;  Gordon  TuU, 
New  Brighton;  Anthony  H.  Belln- 
ski,  Col.  Heights;  Roy  W.  Ander- 
son, Minneapolis:  A.  H.  Anderson,  Rob- 
blnsdale; Roy  E,  Wells.  Robert  Bats- 
man, Leslie  T.  Erlckson.  Minneapolis; 
Douglas  Halen.  Bloomington;  Loren 
Hansen.  Odin  Peterson,  Lloyd  Lewis, 
Jr.,  Minneapolis;  D.  F^eld,  Brecken- 
rldge;  Keith  Cole,  Lawrence  Carroll, 
Gale  O.  ToUefson,  Walter  L.  Holly- 
field.  Fergus  Falls;  Clement  M. 
Rush.  Rex  Lathrop.  Moorhead;  Ralph 
T.  Mack.  Yankton,  SJ3.;  Rolf  Anderson, 
Hlghmore.  S.D.;  Anthony  Butorac,  Bil- 
lings. Mont.;  Alice  Retterath.  Bis- 
marck. NX).;  Allen  Bartlett.  V,  C.  Rip- 
ley, H.  L.  Gunderson,  R.  H.  Wilson, 
Mildred  L.  Gunderson,  Mrs.  Mariaan 
Blals.  Aiistln;  Mildred  O.  Berg,  Diane 
Schadow,  Northfleld;  Alice  Smasal, 
Leona  Austad.  Elenora  Lehman,  James 


Domeler,  New  Ulm;  Jerry  S.  Hinz, 
Merle  Lybeck,  James  Axvlg,  Minneapo- 
lis; J.  Neske,  Tenstrlke;  Paul  H.  Hahn, 
St.  Paul;  Milton  H.  Gromm.  Herbert  A. 
Snead,  Jr.,  Minneapolis;  Clifford  B. 
Nelson,  Bloomington;  Richard  Carrier, 
St.  Paul;  Victor  S.  Johnson,  Robblns- 
dale; Leonard  Enger,  Minneapolis;  Wil- 
liam H.  Stllle,  White  Bear  Lake:  Dale 
Anseth,  Tim  Loth,  Robert  Kallnoskl, 
Joseph  Kallnoskl,  John  Erlcson.  James 
E.  Walker,  Jr.,  Minneapolis;  Francis 
Borton,  Osseo;  Edgar  Olson,  Robert 
C.  Bowler.  Minneapolis. 

Henry  C.  Lemmerman.  Marvin  W.  Hlntz- 
man,  Max  W.  Sigmund.  Donald  F. 
Turnberg.  George  S.  Schnapp.  Alvln  C. 
Wlckland.  Thomas  G.  Callahan.  Minne- 
apolis; Lawrence  Callahan.  Bloom- 
ington; Eugene  J.  Schmidt,  Robert  E. 
MendUe.  Richfield;  Orvllle  L.  Ger- 
mundson.  Minneapolis;  Eugene  Serf- 
line,  Brooklyn  Park;  Steve  Medler, 
Brooklyn  Center;  Wm.  Pottsmith. 
Murry  E.  Northrup.  DeBell  P  Varney. 
Minneapolis;  Richard  A.  Swanson. 
Mlnnetonka;  John  Chudlk,  Rich- 
field; Howard  C.  JuUn.  Walter 
Kampf.  Minneapolis;  James  Hedden, 
Osseo;  Joseph  J.  Hagen,  St.  Paul;  Clem- 
ent V.  Johnson,  Joseph  J.  Hazel, 
Magnus  J.  Kogler,  Walfrld  W.  Ma- 
klnen.  Eugene  J.  Cunningham.  Glenn 
L.  Hanson.  Jr.,  John  S.  Nelson, 
A.  James  Heller.  J.  Selmer  Drags, 
Charles  E.  Boyer,  John  J.  Jensen, 
Michael  J.  Hansen,  Charles  A.  McCon- 
vlUe,  Jr.,  J.  Vincent  Porter.  W.  Edward 
Haynes.  Selma  Larson,  Norman  A. 
Moen,  Cato  A.  McKlnnle,  Mercedes  L. 
Nelson,  Earl  H,  Larsen,  Larry  D.  Larson, 
William  J.  Cahow,  Roy  Krohn,  Frosty 
Newman,  Alex  Janasco,  James  Collins, 
Leonard  B.  Peterson,  Ben  Erdmann, 
Earl  W.  Miller,  Minneapolis;  Gus  E. 
Brlssman,  Richard  E.  Boss  St.  Paul: 
Wm.  L.  McCormlck,  New  Brighton: 
Daniel  Blommer.  Minneapolis;  Ru- 
dolph O.  Vlerath,  Gunnar  Petterson, 
St.  Paul;  Wayne  Kirchner.  West  St. 
Paul;  Tony  Azzone.  Wm.  Casserly, 
Richard  Lundahl.  Henry  G,  Mlllette, 
Melvln  Smith.  St.  Paul;  Harry  J.  Hase- 
llus.  New  Brighton;  Bryant  Peltier.  St. 
Paul;  John  DuRand,  South  St.  Paul; 
Ralph  Chrlstoff,  Charles  E.  Russell, 
Gordon  W.  Johnson,  Prank  Jeng- 
wlnth,  St.  Paul;  Delbert  B.  Valley, 
White  Bear  Lake. 

Earl  Ogren,  Roy  T.  French.  Robert  A. 
Kuechenmelster.  Bill  Denn.  St.  Paul; 
Gerald  Koskinieml.  FVldley;  James  T. 
Curran,  Harold  Weber.  V.  M.  Dever- 
eaux.  W.  F.  Hawk,  Tom  Hennessy, 
N.  C,  Wallace.  Earl  A.  Joeb,  G.  A.  Woh- 
lers,  George  W.  Stlcha.  Martin  L.  Val- 
encow,  Sr..  St.  Paul;  Harold  H. 
Schmidt.  Lloyd  Lydeen,  Elmer  Knud- 
son.  Roger  Whitney.  Clifford  T.  Peter- 
son. Melvln  Johnson.  Morris  O.  Ber- 
gerud,  Loren  A.  Sandahl,  Joe  Pollpnlck. 
J.  M.  Mlchaelson.  Fergus  Falls;  Delmer 
W.  Szannach,  Donald  A.  Segstad,  Ray- 
mond Driscoll,  Kenneth  L,  Helm.  VlrgU 
Sauve.  Rochester:  Leo  G,  Dominic, 
Minneapolis;  Mary  Wendel,  Philip  A. 
O'Neill,  Arthur  Berkowltz,  Michael  Don 
McKliget,  James  D.  Halllgan,  James  A. 
Trunzo,  St.  Paul;  John  D.  Hearle, 
Minneapolis;  Robert  F.  Roberts,  Don- 
ald C.  Appleby,  Robert  R.  Vernese. 
William  C.  Morse,  Chester  Skogan, 
Frank  A.  Vento,  Emll  Holt,  Raymond 
C.  Dinger,  C.  M.  Regan.  C.  C.  Schetty. 
M.  J.  Anderson,  Noah  Sanchelll.  Donald 
Ganzer.  James  C.  Hill.  John  Steu- 
zinger.  Leo  M.  Walter.  John  W.  Heller, 
St.  Paul. 

John  J.  Gray,  Wallace  G.  Gagne.  Milton 
L,  Kleven,  John  F.  Tschurl,  St.  Paul; 
LeRoy    B.    Apsley,    Lorent    Stenbeck, 


James  Blorkqulst.  Margaret  L.  Fix. 
Rose  M.  Wogard,  St.  Paul;  Howard  E. 
Grace,  Donald  Thompson,  Jim  Evans, 
Hubert  Brown,  Minneapolis;  Allan  C. 
Mattson,  Frldley;  Werner  Krops,  Min- 
neapolis; Roy  E.  Qulgley.  Coon  Rapids: 
LaviTence  Lundbohm.  Ronald  E.  Clav- 
ser,  Vernon  L,  Carlson,  John  N.  Nelson, 
Donald  C.  Anderson,  Roger  A.  Travis, 
Herbert  M.  Clements,  Geo  Kerner, 
Robert  E.  Dean.  Chester  Skogan.  St. 
Paul;  Hervey  Omertac.  Robblnsdale; 
Roger  Hanson,  Carl  Thalln,  Minnea- 
polis; William  Wojclak,  Frldley: 
George  Wojclak,  Harvey  Kognsgaard, 
Walter  Danlelson,  Lorraine  Clark, 
Robert  A.  Swanson,  Mary  Seekon,  Bill 
Brewer,  Elrnest  Helnonen.  Clarence 
McAllister.  Robert  Christen.  Minne- 
apolis; Ralph  R.  Ryell.  Coon  Rapids; 
Joseph  M.  LeVenture.  Charles  A. 
Prenorrst,  Gary  J.  Bohnenstlngel, 
Minneapolis. 
Bjrron  P.  Draxten.  Alton  E.  Bronson, 
Charles  G.  Revler,  Marcell  Fearon,  Carl 
S.  Pranson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  R.  Olson. 
Clayton  Charley,  Minneapolis;  Don 
Floren.  Crystal;  Robert  Heeb,  Duane 
Urness,  Joseph  BItker,  Jerry  Hagen, 
Levi  H.  Wendt,  Minneapolis;  R.  T.  Al- 
thaus.  Coon  Rapids;  G.  A.  Herrmann. 
Minneapolis;  Robert  Thomas,  Hell- 
man:  Clarence  Paulsen,  Steve  Ladany, 
Minneapolis:  Kenneth  M.  Young.  Harry 

F.  Schwabel,  J.  T.  Jansen,  Carl  D.  Gas- 
tineau.  Robert  J.  Pagel.  Thomas  J.  Mc- 
Donough,  Jr.,  Ralph  Lopez,  Nicholas 
M.  Schneider,  H.  E.  Toussalnt.  T.  A. 
Goethel,  Don  Qulst.  Adam  Veirllng. 
Don  Kennedy.  Bernard  Rosga.  Jerome 

G.  Urban,  H.  B.  Berkowltz.  Clarice 
Jacaboutz,  Lucille  A.  Hennessey,  Le- 
one S,  Huppert,  Wajme  T.  Walther. 
Robert  Hipp.  Jr..  Robert  Horton.  Mar- 
cella  Budde,  Norma  B.  Bly.  Clara  Stein. 
Norma  R.  Dahlhoff,  Jerome  Richgels, 
Grace  H.  Lunney,  Magdalene  F.  Noh- 
ner,  Virginia  Edlund,  St.  Paul. 

Dr  James  A.  Grunerud.  Dr.  James  G. 
Marmas,  Dr.  Marvin  Thompson,  Dr. 
Herbert  Goodrich,  Dr  Donald  G.  Pol- 
lack. Dr.  Clair  Daggett,  Dr.  James  W. 
Davis,  Dr.  Edward  L.  Henry.  Wm.  H. 
Nunn,  Robert  Becker.  Dr.  Harold  E. 
Lieberman,  Dr.  Calvin  Gower.  St. 
Cloud:  George  Perzechllll.  North  St. 
Paul;  Thomas  W.  Connolly.  Clarence 
Spies,  Russell  Trout,  Jr  ,  Wally  Wes- 
ton, Al  Lindner,  James  Leyden.  Martin 
T.  McDonough.  Joseph  W.  Tucker, 
Thomas  Pe  •zichillt.  Jr.,  Thomas  D. 
Ruy.  Theo.  Mazurklewlcz,  Edward 
Westerhaus,  LeRoy  J.  Kelly,  Wm.  D. 
White,  Larry  Groebner,  Gordon  R. 
Yeager.  Frederic  Lindner,  St.  Paul; 
Edward  L.  Collyard.  White  Bear;  Frank 
C  Mazurklewlcz,  Henry  B.  Wlnkels, 
St,  Paul;  Harvey  L,  Otterson,  Minne- 
apolis; Ray  Streuber,  Robert  Ozmun, 
Donald  G.  Schaefer.  Winona;  James  B, 
Hall,  Leo  A.  Brecht.  Raymond  H.  Men- 
gelkoch.  Eugene  C.  Charest.  Lawrence 
H.  Gebeck,  Thomas  L.  Giles,  Norman 
H.  Butler,  Sid.  Berkowltz,  Donald  M. 
Cederholm.  Florence  C.  McMartin, 
Minneapolis; 

Roy  F.  Grunden,  George  A.  Danko, 
Clarence  B,  Dalen,  Arnle  J.  Entzel. 
Walter  Mlckelson.  Minneapolis:  John 
Schmidt.  St,  Paul;  Emmet  J.  Gush- 
ing, George  L.  Nelson.  Oscar  A,  Adeen- 
ed,  Minneapolis:  Mike  Murphy,  St. 
Paul;  Robert  E.  Nelson,  Frank  Ka- 
pinoB.  Minneapolis;  Mike  Thell.  St. 
Paul:  L.  Heyer.  Basil  Bryneldron, 
Joseph  Mathlas,  Sherman  Johnson. 
Gary  P.  Nelson,  Earl  Schaapveld, 
Harold  Echolt,  Mark  Rice,  Jr.,  Rich- 
ard Mariotta.  Mathew  Marlnell.  Frank 
M.  Bckert,  Frank  Richard  Eckert,  Rob- 
ert  C.   Westerman,    J.    L.   Burmaster, 
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BUrk  Rlc«.  Jr..  Cbarlea  L.  WalUre, 
Mlnncapolla:  Lury  O.  Oautber,  Uop- 
Idna.  Howard  O.  KricXaon.  George  C. 
OubuU,  St..  IClnneapoUs;  Robert  P. 
Nickel,  Hamel;  Vern  Randall,  Arthur 
Ernest.  Robert  Oubblna,  Minneapolis: 
Oeorge  C.  Olbboni.  Jr.,  Hamel:  Fre- 
mont Leslie,  Georgia  M.  Wick.  Minne- 
apolis; Mary  Jean  Oauthler.  Hopkins, 
C.  A.  Woblers,  Patricia  Claugherty. 
Carol  Scboelder.  Ann  Kublc.  Evelyn 
Bongard,  St.  Paul:  Elizabeth  Marietta, 
Minneapolis;  Mable  Schneider.  St. 
Paul:  Marie  Oauthler,  South  Haven: 
Edward  O.  Ryan,  North  Minneapolis, 
Harold  Siebenaber.  Morris  Hanson, 
Raymond  IXtbbelaere,  Kleth  Hanks, 
Wllber  H.  Cater,  Henry  C.  Larson. 
Sylvester  Taube.  Edward  S.  Prelemuth. 
Elmer  B.  Johnson,  Glen  R.  Harris. 
Louis  L.  Kendall,  Ben  E  Olson 
Cliff  Vogel.  Dent:  Reuben  A.  Nyhus.  Mel- 
vln  Johnson,  James  D.  Yost,  Melvln 
BJorum.  Robert  Norman.  Guy  E.  Wor- 
den,  Fergus  Falls;  Donald  N.  Borresch. 
Vern  Athen.  St.  Cloud,  Paul  Robak. 
Sauk  Rapids,  Ronald  Skelton,  Clear- 
water, Herbert  Wltte,  St.  Cloud:  Jos- 
ept  Thill.  Walt  Park:  Robert  Brick.  St. 
Cloud:  Warren  A.  Johnson,  St.  Paul: 
William  A.  Bach.  Minneapolis:  Ronald 
Bransbaw.  Donald  G.  Hafmelster.  St 
Paul;  John  O.  I^arson.  BurnsviUe: 
Allen  A.  Vogel.  Donald  Hergert.  Lowell 
Foster,  Clinton  Parsons,  Rose  M. 
O'Connor.  Keith  Kreykes.  John  Boys. 
St.  Peter:  P.  Getty,  Kasota;  Thomas 
BoUtad.  Blaine  Worrell.  St.  Peter: 
Ralph  L.  Warrant.  Kasota:  Robert  J. 
Turner.  A.  P.  Senty,  Charles  Stoehr. 
John  Paul  Saas,  Michael  Stevens.  St 
Paul:  Mllon  L.  Sager,  Fergus  Falls: 
Ben  Palmer,  Kasota. 

Mr.  TOWER.    Mr.  President . 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Syicncton  In  the  chair)  The  Senator 
from  Texas  Ls  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Senators  now  in  the  Cham- 
ber, I  intend  to  say  quite  a  few  well 
chosen  words  this  evening  and  antici- 
pate that  I  will  speak  until  recess. 
Therefore.  I  do  not  anticipate  the  like- 
lihood of  any  further  live  quorums 
today. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  support  of  the 
principle  of  freedom  to  work,  it  is  neces- 
sary from  time  to  time  to  refer  to  our 
labor  unions  and  to  our  labor  union 
movement.  Certainly  by  such  reference 
I  Intend  In  no  way  to  be  critical  in  gen- 
eral of  the  unions  and  their  efforts  to 
better  the  working  conditions  of  those 
represented.    That  Is  their  job. 

I  have  often  stated  that  if  I  were  an 
employee,  I  would  certainly  want  to  be 
able  to  Join  with  my  fellow  workers  so 
that  efTorts  In  behalf  of  our  common 
good  might  be  more  effective.  As  most 
of  us  will  agree,  the  majority  of  our  labor 
unions  sincerely  strive  diligently  to  serve 
the  Interests  of  their  members.  Of  this 
there  Is  little  doubt.  Just  as  certain. 
however.  Is  the  fact  that  existing  In  the 
overall  labor  movement,  as  in  other 
movements  of  such  vast  size,  there  exists 
a  minority  who  are  not  Interested  in 
representing  properly  their  individual 
members.  Any  legislation  eiuu:ted  by 
the  Congress  should  minimize  the  impact 
and  effect  of  this  minority  group,  inso- 
far as  possible  and  insofar  as  practical. 

Although  I  have  noted  that  I  would  be 
desiroiis  of  having  the  privilege  of  union 
mumbershlp  were  I  an  employee  in  in- 


dustry, I  would  not  V  ish  to  be  compelled 
to  become  a  union  member.  What  I 
would  want  is  the  right  to  so  join,  if  in 
my  own  opinion  I  felt  it  would  be  in  my 
best  interest.  Just  as  important  as  hav- 
ing the  privilege  of  joining,  I  believe,  is 
having  the  privilege  of  not  joining,  or  of 
resigning  union  membership  when  I  so 
desired.  It  seems  only  right,  that  if  the 
union  is  not  representing  me  to  my  sat- 
isfaction, that  I  be  permitted  to  disas- 
sociate myself  from  it. 

Mr.  President,  right-to-work  opponents 
have  spoken  out  frankly  against  the 
right-to-work  laws  of  Texas  and  of  the 
several  other  States.  I  will  attempt  to 
likewise  be  frank  and  thorough  in  de- 
fending the  freedom-to-work  principle 
my  fellow  Texans  have  so  wisely  adopted. 

This  proposed  repeal  of  our  State 
right-to-work  legislation  is  a  most  im- 
portant issue.  Involved  here  is  the  free- 
dom, and  liberty,  and  dignity  of  the 
working  men  and  women  of  our  Nation. 

Right-to-work  opponents  have  stated 
the  question  as  simply  one  of  whether 
or  not  there  should  be  a  uniform  ap- 
proval of  the  union  shop  in  the  entire 
country,  where  there  iias  been  employer 
and  majority  employee  approval,  and 
such  approval  is  carried  out  contrac- 
tually. 

Certainly  I  would  say  this  is  a  ques- 
tion, but  I  hardly  think  it  is  one  of  the 
real  issues,  of  which  there  are  several. 
I  view  the  real  issues  as  personal  free- 
dom, individual  dignity,  the  diffusion  of 
power  within  the  framework  of  our  Fed- 
eral-State relation-ship,  and  the  matter 
of  who  is  best  able  to  represent  the 
people  in  this  personal  situation:  The 
State  legislative  bodies,  by  their  very 
nature  closer  to  the  people,  or  the 
Federal  Congress  and  the  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  we  have 
seen  in  the  past  few  years  the  enactment 
of  legislation  de.sismed  primarily,  say  its 
proponents,  to  assure  further  individual 
freedoms  and  opportunities.  Many  of 
these  same  proponents  are  now  support- 
ing repeal  of  our  right-to-work  laws, 
which  if  accomplished  would  mean  that 
numbers  of  individuals  would  be  forced 
to  either  join,  or  to  make  sub.stantial 
payments  into,  a  privately  controlled 
labor  union. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  feeling  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  should  be  protec- 
tive, not  destructive,  of  the  principle  of 
diffusion  of  power  between  Federal  and 
State  authority.  Such  power  diffusion 
was  most  carefully  considered  and  es- 
tablished by  our  forefathers,  so  that  they 
and  their  descendants  would  be  pro- 
tected from  excessive  power  that  could 
arise  under  a  central  governmental 
authority 

These  wisemen  knew  well  what  they 
were  doing.  Our  country  had,  up  to 
that  time,  suffered  much  from  the  harsh- 
ness of  autocratic  authority.  Our  fore- 
fathers were  determined  to  rstablish  a 
diffusion  of  power  so  that  future  harsh- 
ness would  be  effectively  deterred.  Such 
power  diffusion  safeguards  were  estab- 
lished then  to  protect  the  American  peo- 
ple. These  safeguards  are  just  as  valid 
now  as  then;  they  should  not  be 
destroyed. 
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It  is  my  belief.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  should  not  further  concentrate 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Imposition  of  additional 
restrictions  on  the  States.  The  States 
already  have  enough  restrictions  upon 
them.  Right-to-work  repeal  would  give 
to  the  powerful  unions  ever  more  power 
with  which  to  Influence  and  perhaps 
dominate  our  Federal  Government.  And, 
I  do  not  feel  it  at  all  wise  to  give  to 
union  leaders  unlimited  control  over  the 
working  men  and  women  of  America. 

I  fear,  as  do  many  others,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  repeal  of  right  to  work 
could  result  in  the  establishment  of  lead- 
ers so  powerful  they  could  exercise  sub- 
stantial control  of  government  at  all 
levels,  and  through  such  control,  influ- 
ence adversely  the  freedom  and  dignity 
of  our  working  people.  Mr,  President, 
that  is  one  of  the  important  issues  of 
this  debate. 

Right-to-work  opponents  have  stated 
14(b)  's  repeal  would  not  force  the  adop- 
tion of  a  union  shop,  except  where  a 
majority  of  employees  are  in  favor  of  its 
establishment.  Technically,  this  state- 
ment is  correct,  but  let  us  consider  some 
of  its  more  practical  aspects.  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  records'  show  a 
number  of  cases  where  union  elections 
have  been  won  by  the  slimmest  of  majori- 
ties. Those  of  the  minority  may  be  de- 
sirous of  negotiating  with  the  employer 
directly,  or  to  select  other  representa- 
tion. I  would  like  to  think  that  those 
rights  of  the  minority  are  just  as  sacred 
as  are  the  rights  of  the  majority. 

As  we  have  recently  seen,  a  number  of 
steps  have  been  taken  to  assure  minority 
protection.  It  is  most  unusual  that  we 
are  saying  to  minorities  that  all  of  your 
freedoms  will  be  assured,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  your  freedom  to  work.  I  think  it 
most  inconsistent  to  force  one  to  join 
and  pay  dues  to  a  private  organization, 

Mr.  President.  I  have  noted  that  the 
term  "right  to  work"  has  been  referred 
to  by  its  opponents  as  a  misnomer,  since, 
as  they  say,  right  to  work  does  not  really 
give  anyone  the  right  to  work.  Oppo- 
nents contend  that  such  repeal  is  not 
going  to  destroy  anyone's  right  to  work; 
that  repeal  is  not  going  to  make  manda- 
tory the  joining  of  a  union  to  find  or 
continue  employment.  I  will  agree  that 
"right  to  work"  may  be  somewhat  of  a 
misnomer.  I  think  it  would  be  better 
labeled  "freedom  to  work",  that  is.  free- 
dom from  being  forced  to  join,  or  to  pay 
into,  a  union  or  other  organization  with 
which  the  individual  is  not  in  agreement. 

I  think  "freedom  to  work"  means  the 
freedom  to  get  a  Job,  to  worK  and  to  im- 
prove on  that  job  by  virtue  of  the  indi- 
vidual's ability  and  capacity;  freedom 
to  give  to  the  employer  an  honest  day's 
work  without  being  forced  to  slow  down 
his  individual  efforts  so  that  purposely 
low  standards  set  by  imposed  leaders  will 
not  be  exceeded;  freedom  to  make  the 
very  best  use  of  his  talents  in  order  to 
work  his  way  up;  freedom  from  being 
advised  how  he,  the  individual  worker, 
must  conduct  himself  when  not  on  his 
job — as  well  £is  on  his  Job;  freedom  from 
dues  assessments  and  subsequent  support 
of  candidates  and  programs  and  issues 
which  he  does  not  wish  to  support;  free- 
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dom  to  select  the  representation  he  de- 
sires, to  deal  with  the  employer,  and  very 
Importantly,  freedom  to  work  for  pro- 
motion and  advancement  without  being 
limited  by  arbitrarily  set  standards  that 
only  encourage  mediocrity  and  discour- 
age incentive. 

This  is  what  freedom  to  work  really 
means:  freedom  to  work  a  little  harder 
to  get  ahead,  freedom  to  choose  ones' 
employer,  freedom  to  hold  that  job 
through  his  own  ability. 

I  can  also  agree  with  the  opponents 
of  freedom  to  work  that  right-to-work 
laws  do  not  give  a  true  right  to  a  job  be- 
cause such  right  creates  no  jobs.  How- 
ever, it  is  just  as  true  that  unions  them- 
selves provide  no  employment  outside 
those  relatively  few  who  are  employed 
to  further  the  unions  interests  and  pro- 
grams. 

Employment  is  generally  created,  Mr. 
President,  by  employers  who  invest 
money  in  private  enterprise  operations 
from  which  profits  will  be  made,  it  is 
hoped,  from  the  production  and  market- 
ing of  goods  and^or  services.  If  such 
goods  and  services  cannot  be  profitably 
marketed,  jobs  will  be  limited  and  ter- 
minated. 

As  I  have  noted,  freedom  to  work  op- 
ponents have  stated  that  14(b) 's  repeal 
would  not  of  itself  require  a  person  to 
become  a  union  member  in  order  to  se- 
cure or  to  hold  a  job.  I  am  certainly  in 
disagreement  on  this  point.  While  it 
may  be  technically  correct  that  a  person 
will  not  be  required  to  join  a  union  to 
secure  or  hold  his  job,  he  will  be  required 
to:  Pay  into  union  coffers  an  initiation 
fee,  union  established;  and  he  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  dues  and  other  assessed 
fees. 

Mr.  President,  a  minimum  of  research 
will  give  a  number  of  examples  whereby 
labor  unions,  with  the  benefit  of  their 
monopoly  type  operation,  have  been  so 
excessive  in  their  demands  that  jobs 
have  actually  been  destroyed.  Whole 
industries  have  been  made  to  close,  or 
limit  their  operations,  or  in  other  cases 
prices  were  forced  so  high  that  substi- 
tutes took  over  established  markets.  In 
such  cases,  the  net  result  was  the  de- 
struction or  limitation  of  jobs,  rather 
than  the  creation  of  improved  conditions 
and  new  jobs. 

^fow,  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  figures 
available  to  show  the  percentage  of 
the  dues  dollar  that  goes  for  the  negotia- 
tion process.  It  is  a  feeling  of  some  that 
in  many  cases  only  a  very  small  percent- 
age of  union  money  Is  actually  expended 
in  the  bargaining  or  negotiation  process 
and  that  the  majority  of  money  collected 
from  the  individual  member  goes  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  union  activity  in 
other  plants,  or  for  expanding  the  politi- 
cal activities  of  the  union  organization. 

These  funds  are,  of  course,  controlled 
'n  large  part  by  the  union  leadership.  If 
the  individual  worker  pays  his  fees  with- 
out becoming  a  union  member,  he  has  no 
opportunity  at  all  to  express  himself  re- 
garding union  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  there  is  a  very 
deep  and  underlying  principle  involved, 
one  that  should  be  carefully  protected 
oy  the  Congress;  that  is,  as  I  have  men- 
aoned  before,  hidlvidual  freedom.     We 


should  do  everything  we  can  to  protect 
the  individual  in  doing  what  he  wants 
to  in  this  matter.  He  should  not  be 
forced  to  support  those  activities  which 
he  opposes. 

In  the  investigation  of  labor  organiza- 
tions conducted  by  committees  of  Con- 
gress, a  number  of  abuses  by  unions  have 
been  disclosed.  It  has  been  clearly  showTi 
that  some  luiions  are  poUtically  active 
in  that  individual  union  members  have 
been  forced  to  support  financially  can- 
didates that  they  didn't  want  to  sup- 
port. Some  individual  union  members 
have  had  to  pay  special  assessments  for 
political  purposes.  Some  have  had 
pressure  placed  on  them  in  order  to 
force  pasTnent  for  other  pohtical  con- 
tributions. It  is  believed  by  some,  that 
unions  spend  more  money  in  political 
activities  than  is  collected  through  the 
political  arm  of  COPE. 

Some  union  executives  and  business 
managers  have  been  known  to  become 
quite  active  politically,  perhaps  spending 
more  time  in  political  endeavors  than 
in  representation  of  union  members. 
Thus  these  members,  though  they  may 
disagree  with  their  union  leaders  on 
political  issues  find  themselves  forced 
to  contribute  money  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  those  leaders,  paying  their 
salaries  and  expenses. 

I  am  advised  of  recent  press  reports 
referring  to  the  purchase  of  computer 
equipment  by  certain  unions,  to  be  used 
in  determining  the  cooperation  factor  of 
individual  union  members.  Some  of 
these  questions  undoubtedly  considered 
are  whether  or  not  the  union  member 
pays  his  dues,  whether  or  not  he  con- 
tributes to  COPE,  whether  or  not  he 
pays  political  assessments  or  whether 
or  not  he  cooperates  in  any  number  of 
ways. 

Still,  Mr.  President,  freedom-to-work 
opponents  have  presented  the  argument 
that  the  only  thing  an  employee  must 
do  under  the  union  shop  agreement  is 
to  pay  his  proportionate  share  of  the 
union  representation  of  its  members. 

Right-to-work  opponents  say  addi- 
tionally it  is  only  justly  so,  since  once  a 
union  is  certified  as  a  bargaining  agent, 
a  union  must  then  represent  union  and 
nonunion  employees  alike.  Such  argu- 
ments in  my  opinion  are  invalid.  To 
begin  with,  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  every  union  member  forced  to 
pay  into  these  unions  would  agree  that  he 
is  benefited  by  such  payment.  One  might 
ask,  what  benefits  could  now  be  forth- 
coming? We  have  seen  generally  in- 
creased wages,  in  union  and  nonunion 
operations.  And  in  the  nonunionized 
plant,  there  are  no  paycheck  deductions 
for  initiation  fees,  or  annual  dues. 

As  a  practical  matter,  probably  the 
actual  take-home  pay  of  the  worker  in  a 
nonunionized  plant  would  be  greater 
than  that  of  an  employee  in  a  union 
covered  plant.  Thus  there  is  raised  a 
legitimate  question  of  whether  or  not 
union  members  are  benefiting  much  to- 
day from  negotiations  conducted  by  the 
union  leaders. 

I  would  also  again  remind  the  freedom- 
to-work  opponents  that  due  to  some  un- 
reasonable and  unwise  union  procedures, 
and    constant    harassment    from    some 


labor  leaders,  we  have  seen  industries 
move  to  other  locations  just  to  avoid  such 
harassing  conditions.  And  when  these 
industries  move  to  other  areas,  employees 
lose  their  jobs  whether  they  are  union 
members  or  not. 

Employees  are  either  forced  to  sell 
their  homes  and  move  with  the  industry, 
or  seek  employment  in  other  plants 
where  their  skills  may  or  may  not  be  in 
demand.  Some  of  the  employees  are 
older  and  find  it  difficult,  if  not  outright 
impossible,  to  find  new  employment. 
Other  Industries  may  have  been  closed 
or  their  operations  curtailed  because  of 
the  inability  or  lack  of  desire  to  meet 
union  demands.  It  can  be  of  little  or  no 
solace  to  the  unemployed  union  member 
to  know  that  he  has  been  represented  by 
leaders  allegedly  working  for  his  benefit. 

Still.  Mr.  President,  opponents  of  right 
to  work  argue  that  the  union  and  its 
leaders  spend  much  time  in  representing 
both  union  and  nonunion  employees. 
It  is  then  only  right,  say  freedom-to- 
work  opponents  that  all  of  the  employees 
be  required  to  pay  the  expense  of  this 
representation.  The  law  itself  is  clear. 
The  union  must  represent  workers  re- 
gardless of  union  affiliation.  However. 
I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  this 
is  not  a  burden  placed  upon  the  union 
against  its  wishes.  It  is  in  fact  a  privi- 
lege sought  by  the  union  when  congres- 
sional consideration  was  being  given  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

At  that  time  the  president  of  the  AFL 
and  his  fellow  union  supporters  were 
principal  proponents  of  that  provision  of 
the  law  giving  them  the  privilege  of  rep- 
resenting nonunion  as  well  as  union  em- 
ployees. And  now  union  leaders  refer 
to  the  nonunion  employee  as  a  free 
rider.  Many  others  in  the  orgariized 
labor  movement  advocated  the  require- 
ment that  unions  represent  all  em- 
ployees. Now  we  find  organized  labor 
seeking  the  privilege  of  forcing  its  will 
still  further  upon  the  employee. 

Mr.  President,  in  other  arguments 
against  right  to  work  it  is  said  these  non- 
union members  in  the  bargaining  unit  are 
the  recipients  of  benefits  hard  won  by 
union  negotiations.  This.  I  believe,  is  a 
matter  that  only  the  worker  himself  can 
decide.  The  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  employee  has  received  material  bene- 
fits should  certainly  not  always  be  an- 
swered by  the  union  organizer.  The  em- 
ployee may  well  feel  he  would  have  done 
better  without  representation. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  nonunion  mem- 
ber has  the  right  under  law  to  call  upon 
the  representative  of  the  union  to  repre- 
sent him  in  matters  of  personal  griev- 
ances with  his  employer,  he.  the  non- 
union member,  may  prefer  to  express  his 
own  grievances  to  his  employer. 

Union  records  show  a  number  of  exam- 
ples wliere  unions  have  called  strikes  due 
to  the  discharge  or  mistreatment  of 
union  members.  The  records  are  rather 
lacking  as  to  instances  where  unions 
have  called  strikes  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting nonunion  members. 

It  would  be  quite  difficult  to  convince 
the  nonunion  member  that  the  union 
gives  equal  representation  to  all  members 
of  the  bargaining  unit.  And.  this  is 
something,   Mr.   President,    that  I   feel 
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should  receive  careful  and  considerable 
tliought  before  we  attempt  to  further  Im- 
pose upon  nonunion  members  the  addi- 
tional obligation  of  supporting  unions 
with  which  they  may  disagree. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
critical  of  unions  for  being  more  diligent 
In  behalf  of  their  own  members.  As  I 
have  noted,  however.  I  believe  we  should 
know  and  imderstand  and  consider  all  of 
the  facts  before  Instituting  action  that 
wouldbiurden  further  the  nonunion  em- 
ployee In  the  manner  proposed.  Pree- 
dixn  to  work-opponents  have  stated  that 
one  advantage  of  legalizing  the  union 
shop  would  be  the  corresponding  uni- 
formity of  contract  throughout  the  50 
States. 

A  uniform  Federal  law  is  now  in  exist- 
ence. Mr.  President.  The  deviation  we 
have  is  that  in  some  States  the  people 
and  their  elected  representatives  have 
determined  to  accept  the  privileges 
granted  them  by  the  Congress  in  section 
14(b> .  that  Is.  to  enact  laws  that  prevent 
union  discrimination  against  employees. 
Other  States  have  not  accepted  such 
privilege  granted  them  by  the  Congress. 

Right-to-work  laws  that  were  enacted 
read  in  substance  that  no  person  shall 
be  denied  employment  or  be  expelled 
from  his  Job  because  of  membership  or 
nonmembershlp  In  a  union.  Certainly 
these  laws  are  protective  of  the  union 
member  as  well  as  the  nonunion  mem- 
ber. In  my  opinion,  they  are  fair  laws. 
There  is  nothing  In  the  Taft-Hartley 
law,  or  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  that  prevents  any  State  among 
the  50  from  enacting  similar  ones. 

In  several  States  that  have  attempted 
to  enact  rlght-to-work  statutes,  union 
pressures  have  been  so  strong  that  the 
legislatures  have  been  prevented  from 
taking  such  progressive  action.  The 
unions  have  gained  this  position  of  dom- 
inance in  these  non-right-to-work 
States  and  now  the  union  seeks  this 
same  dominance  at  the  national  level. 

The  mere  fact  that  we  are  considering 
this  issue  here  today  Is  Indicative  of  the 
fact  that  substantial  Inroads  have  been 
made. 

One  point  continually  referred  to  by 
opponents  of  right  to  work  is  that  of  the 
employed  people  of  America,  estimated 
to  be  In  excess  of  75  million,  only  some 
17  million  workers  are  union  members. 
The  argument  is  then  made  that  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  Join  a  union  do  not 
lose  their  right  to  work,  and  further  that 
a  person  who  does  not  Join  a  union,  or 
pay  union  dues,  has  ample  opportunity 
to  seek  emplosrment  elsewhere. 

The  contention  that  if  a  man,  because 
of  some  basic  principle,  religion,  or  for 
personal  reasons  does  not  wish  to  become 
a  member  of  a  union,  or  pay  Into  union 
cofTers,  there  remains  for  him  a  number 
of  opportunities,  about  58  million,  where 
he  can  seek  employment  outside  of  the 
union. 

This  does  not  sound  bad  at  all  until 
one  places  upon  these  conclusions  care- 
ful analysis  and  weighs  the  findings  by 
the  more  practical  facts  of  life.  A  num- 
ber of  these  workers  who  would  be  op- 
poaed  to  becoming  members  of  a  union 
may  have  been  working  in  their  present 
position  for  years.    They  have  developed 


skills  for  which  they  are  receiving  good 
wages.  They  may  have  passed  beyond 
the  age  of  40,  an  age  that  seemingly  has 
become  somewhat  of  a  maximum  age 
limit  for  new  emploj-ment  in  industrial 
America. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  to  note 
further  that  industries  have  developed 
this  somewhat  basic  standard  because  of 
retirement  and  fringe  benefit  programs. 
Thus,  if  the  employee  is  to  receive  full 
t>enefits.  he  must  be  on  the  job  and  work- 
ing by  the  time  he  is  40  years  of  age 
in  order  to  provide  adequate  retirement. 

The  employee  who  finds  himself  dis- 
charged, for  whatever  reason,  when  he  Is 
past  40  finds  it  difBcult  to  secure  new 
employment.  This  is  particularly  true 
if  they  are  skilled  workers  in  an  indus- 
trial establishment  that  has  such  retire- 
ment programs,  which  most  of  the  large 
industries  now  have.  Skills  developed 
through  the  years  by  such  employees  do 
not  equip  them  for  comparable  employ- 
ment in  most  of  the  other  industries  em- 
ploying the  58  million  people  referred  to. 
Many  of  these  other  58  million  jobs  are 
not  manufacturing  jobs  anyway,  but  are 
jobs  in  the  service  and  distributive 
fields. 

Thus,  Mr.  Pre.sident.  an  employee  past 
40,  working  in  an  mdustrial  establish- 
ment, who  has  developed  skills  that  war- 
rant him  high  pay,  is  simply  forced  to 
go  along  If  he  is  desirous  of  continuing 
to  work.  He  is  going  to  be  forced  to  pay 
Into  a  union  with  which  he  may  disagree 
and  which  he  may  not  want  to  represent 
him.  As  a  result,  the  employee  will  have 
deducted  from  his  weekly  paycheck  an 
additional  amount  which  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  impose  upon  him.  and  for  a 
service  that  he  may  not  or  does  not  desire 
to  receive. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  this  Is 
fair.  I  do  not  think  we  should  deny  the 
individual  his  right  to  continue  in  his 
employment.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
subject  him  to  such  pressures.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  force  him  to  make  con- 
tributions to  an  organization  with  which 
he  is,  or  may  be,  in  disagreement,  in 
order  to  please  those  who  have  forced 
this  representation  upon  him.  Mr. 
President,  a  majority  of  the  people  in  my 
State  of  Texas,  and  In  the  Nation,  are 
certainly  In  agreement  with  this  position. 

Mr.  President,  right-to-work  oppo- 
nents have  stated  that  unionization  in 
the  19  States  that  presently  do  not  have 
the  union  shop  is  lower  than  is  the  case 
In  the  remaining  States.  This  can  be 
rather  easily  explained. 

In  the  first  place,  in  the  non-rlght-to- 
work  States,  people  are  not  permitted  to 
work  in  union  shops  unless  they  are 
members  of  a  union  or  pay  into  a  union. 
They  are,  therefore,  forced  to  be  members 
of  those  unions.  Inasmuch  as  they  have 
to  pay  into  the  union,  they  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  liecome  members  so 
that  they  may  at  least  have  the  privilege 
of  being  in  attendance  at  union  meetings. 

Conversely,  in  the  right-to-work 
States,  these  persons  who  do  not  want  to 
be  members  of  a  union  can  continue 
peacefully  in  their  employment  without 
the  necessity  of  paying  into  a  union,  and 
thus  may  see  no  necessity  of  becoming  a 
union  member.    Naturally  union  mem- 


bership in  these  States  is  lower,  and  I 
certainly  see  nothing  wrong  with  that. 

There  may  be  another  reason,  Mr. 
President.  Nothing  in  a  right-to-work 
State  prevents  an  individual  from  join- 
ing a  union.  However,  it  becomes  in- 
cumbent upon  the  union  organizer  or 
representative  to  convince  that  indivi- 
dual that  it  is  to  his — the  employee  s— 
advantages  to  become  a  union  member. 
Merely  because  the  unions  may  have 
failed  in  this  opportunity,  does  not  mean 
we  can  rightfully  assume  that  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  enact  legislation  be- 
cause of  lack  of  interest  in  union  mem- 
bership. I  do  not  feel  we  should  bring 
force  upon  those  who  do  not  wish  to  buy 
the  union  product. 

In  answer  to  the  argument  sometimes 
presented,  that  the  wage  index  in  the 
right-to-work  States  is  lower  than  In  the 
non-right-to-work  States,  I  believe  that 
whether  it  is  true  or  not  is  somewhat 
immaterial.  Certainly  during  the  course 
of  the  development  of  our  Nation,  the 
States  which  are  now  rIght-to-work 
States  were  primarily  the  agricultural 
ones,  the  ranching  States,  the  producers 
of  raw  materials.  They  were  not  the 
manufacturing  States. 

As  we  know,  manufacturing  was  con- 
centrated in  the  East  and  the  North. 
By  virtue  of  this  concentration  of  skilled 
laborers,  we  naturally  had  a  higher  wage 
structure  in  those  parts  of  our  country. 
These  wages,  the  Income  of  the  workers, 
were  substantially  higher  in  these  cur- 
rent non-right-to-work  States  a  long 
time  before  there  was  enacted  any  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  any  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  or  any  rlght-to-work  law. 
This  Is  historically  so.  The  right-to- 
work  States  are  making  progress  toward 
closing  this  gap.  I  believe,  of  course, 
that  in  the  Interest  of  the  Nation  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  do  so. 

Recently  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
Security  of  the  Department  of  Labor  Re- 
ports showed  that  unemployment  in  the 
rlght-to-work  States  was  lower  than  in 
the  non-right-to-work  States.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  reports  for  the  past 
5-year  period  show  that  in  rlght-to-work 
States,  personal  income  Increased  27.2 
percent,  while  in  non-right-to-work 
States,  the  increase  was  25.5  percent. 

Mr.  President,  opponents  of  freedom 
to  work  frequently  endeavor  to  deal  in 
the  field  of  economics,  and  more  especi- 
ally in  that  phase  of  economics  that  ap- 
plies to  income  growth  and  expansion,  in 
order  to  show  that  per  capita  Income  is 
less  In  the  rlght-to-work  States. 

I  do  not  have  figures  before  me  sub- 
stantiating their  arguments.  However, 
I  think  perhaps  such  arguments  are 
somewhat  insignificant.  I  should  say. 
Mr.  President,  that  per  capita  Income  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  issue  here.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  false 
issue  because  per  capita  income  includes 
the  income  of  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor. 

The  question  we  are  discussing  here 
has  to  do  with  the  wage  earner,  the  em- 
ployee, and  not  with  the  number  of  mil- 
lionaires, the  billionaires,  or  coupon 
clippers  that  may  exist  and  be  more 
numerous  In  the  older  industrial  and 
more  highly  developed  States. 
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Per  capita  Income,  as  we  all  know,  in- 
cludes the  income  of  every  individual  in 
the  States  from  the  richest  to  the  poor- 
est. Thus,  I  do  not  think  it  Is  much  of  a 
criterion  by  which  to  judge  the  well- 
being  of  the  working  people  in  any  par- 
ticular State. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  matter  we  are 
considering  today,  we  are  dealing  with 
the  freedoms  of  people,  with  one  of  man's 
most  basic  and  fundamental  freedoms, 
his  freedom  to  work  at  his  vocation  in  the 
plant  of  his  choice.  In  addition,  we  are 
also  dealing  with  his  being  forced  to  pay 
into  a  labor  union  without  having  had 
any  real  voice  in  deciding  whether  the 
plant  should  be  unionized. 

Freedom- to -work  opponents  contend 
continually  that  employees  allegedly 
benefiting  from  labor  union  representa- 
tion should  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  imion.  In  my  opinion,  for  a  union 
and  an  employer  to  sign  a  contract  forc- 
ing a  third  party,  the  worker,  to  con- 
tribute to  a  labor  union  can  violate  basic 
rights.  It  might  even  be  said  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  that  such  action  may 
in  effect  take  his  property  without  due 
process.  Here  we  have  two  parties  per- 
mitted to  sign  a  contract  that  affects  the 
third,  which  forces  payment  of  dues  or 
contributions  by  the  third  party  of  his 
hard-earned  money  to  the  union  in  order 
to  retain  his  job  and  earn  for  himself  and 
his  family  the  necessities  of  life. 

Certainly  a  number  of  argiunents  can 
be  cited  on  this  issue.  Some  of  them  are 
very  well  smnmed  up  by  Judge  Carter  of 
the  Nebraska  Supreme  Court,  in  a  deci- 
sion rendered  some  years  ago,  as 
follows : 

If  an  employee  Is  compelled  to  join  a  union 
against  his  will  In  order  to  continue  his  em- 
ployment, he  not  only  pays  his  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  union  bargaining  process,  but  he 
U  compelled  to  support  many  other  princi- 
ples, policies,  programs,  and  activities  to 
which  he  may  not  subscribe.  Some  unions 
support  a  form  of  life  Insurance  which  pays 
death  benefits.  Others  support  a  welfare 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  needy  members. 
Some  unions  maintain  a  strike  fund  to  pro- 
tect employees  while  on  a  strike.  Some  estab- 
lish funds  to  be  used  In  the  furtberance  of 
economic  and  political  principles  In  which 
an  employee  may  have  no  confidence.  In 
some  Instances,  compulsory  membership 
would  compel  support,  financial  and  other- 
wise, of  policies  which  an  employee  might 
deem  objectionable  from  the  standpoint  of 
free  government  and  the  liberties  of  the  in- 
dividual under  it.  An  employee  may  neither 
desire  to  benefit  from  such  programs  nor  de- 
«re  to  contribute  to  their  support.  He  may 
object  to  certain  programs  and  activities  of 
the  union  for  a  reason  of  his  own  and,  con- 
««iuently,  not  desire  to  contribute  to  their 
promulgation.  To  compel  any  employee  to 
make  involuntary  contributions  from  his 
compensation  for  such  purposes  is  a  taking 
of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  primary 
arguments  used  by  right-to-work  oppo- 
nents is  brought  forth  through  compari- 
son of  labor  unions  and  municipalities. 
This  argument,  in  my  opinion.  Is  grossly 
in  error.  The  Inference  is  made  that 
the  same  responsibility  lies  upon  the  In- 
dividual worker  in  an  organized  plant, 
who  does  not  support  a  union,  that  lies 
upon  the  individual  in  a  mimlcipality 
who  is  required  to  pay  taxes  in  support 


of  a  program  voted  by  a  majority  of 
those  In  the  municipality. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  there 
Is  any  basis  for  this  argument  at  all.  The 
mimlcipality  Is  a  vehicle  of  government, 
created  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  under  the  various 
State  constitutions  and  laws,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  main  tailing  order,  providing  pub- 
lic services,  and  in  other  ways  serving 
the  people  of  the  area.  Legally  it  is  an 
authoritative  group,  it  is  government. 
Certainly  the  same  cannot  be  said  with 
respect  to  a  labor  union.  It  is  a  private 
organization,  not  a  vehicle  of  govern- 
ment, not  a  constitutional  authority  as 
is  the  mimlcipality.  It  Is  most  er- 
roneous, I  think,  to  offer  the  argument 
that  labor  unions  should  be  placed  on  a 
parallel  with  a  municipal  government 
or,  for  that  matter,  any  level  of  govern- 
ment which  was  created  by  the  people 
for  the  purpose  of  govenoing  themselves. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said  our  Gov- 
ermnent  is  a  "government  of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  and  by  the  people."  The 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  Nation 
and  of  the  States  have  provisions  which 
require  that  the  various  legislative 
bodies,  which  pass  laws  and  levy  taxes, 
submit  themselves  for  review,  through 
the  election  process,  in  a  democratic 
fsishion  at  regular  intervals.  Thus,  they 
are  accountable  to  the  people  for  their 
acts.  As  we  have  seen,  union  elections 
differ  substantially  from  this  process. 
Union  elections  are  many  times  con- 
trolled to  a  great  extent  by  imlon 
leaders. 

It  has  taken  at  times  almost  super- 
human effort  for  the  individual  union 
members  to  have  an  effective  voice  In 
the  selection  of  union  leaders.  Of 
course,  in  many  union  constitutions  there 
are  provisions  which  in  theory  at  least 
enable  the  members  to  participate  in  the 
selection  of  leadership.  Union  operating 
machinery,  however,  makes  this  often 
ineffective.  The  individual  who  would 
be  required  by  the  repeal  of  14(b)  to  con- 
tribute to  a  tmlon  without  being  a  mem- 
ber would  have  no  semblance  of  a  voice 
at  all. 

And  besides  the  differences  just  re- 
ferred to,  which  are  adequate,  there  Is  no 
authority  Invested  in  any  National  or 
State  or  local  legislative  group  which  en- 
ables them  to  require  that  individuals, 
through  taxation  or  otherwise,  make 
contributions  in  behalf  of  the  political 
alms  and  objectives  of  the  legislative 
group  then  In  power.  And  It  is  certainly 
a  well-known  fact,  with  respect  to  labor 
unions,  that  many  of  the  union  activities 
are  geared  toward  political  endeavors 
outside  the  area  of  collective  bargaining. 

Freedom-to-work  opponents,  Mr. 
President,  have  also  made  a  comparison 
between  compulsory  unionism  and  com- 
pulsory contributions  to  unions,  and  our 
Integrated  State  bars  to  which  attorneys 
belong.  In  addition,  comparisons  have 
also  been  made  with  respect  to  physicians 
and  those  requirements  whereby  hos- 
pitals require  physicians  to  be  members 
of  their  medical  associations  before 
allowing  them  to  practice  In  local 
hospitals. 

Let  us  consider  the  Integrated  bar 
first.    There  are,  of  course,  members  of 


the  legal  fraternity  who  do  not  agree 
with  the  principle  of  the  integrated  bar. 
Accepting  facts  as  they  are,  however, 
many  States  do  have  the  integrated  bar, 
whereby  members  of  the  legal  fraternity 
have  to  pass  a  legal  or  bar  examination 
prescribed  by  the  State.  In  a  number 
of  States,  as  I  understand  it,  such  exam- 
inations are  conducted  by  special  com- 
mittees established  for  the  purpose  by 
authority  of  the  highest  court  in  the 
State,  or  by  some  other  duly  constituted 
State  authority. 

Here  we  have  a  professional  group 
that  is  required  to  meet  professional 
standards,  established  by  the  legislative 
body  of  the  State.  In  those  States  hav- 
ing the  integrated  bar,  the  bar  is  charged 
by  law  with  the  responsibility  of  policing 
the  profession.  In  actuality,  the  bar 
functions  as  a  goverrunental  department. 
In  Texas  all  attorneys  are  ofiBcers  of  the 
court,  by  virtue  of  applicable  statutes. 

Turning  briefly  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, we  know  that  it  is  one  that  re- 
quires some  12  years  of  schooling  and 
internship.  Although  a  doctor  Is  not  re- 
quired generally  to  be  a  member  of  the 
medical  association,  some  hospitals  do 
require  physicians  to  be  members  of  the 
local  or  county  association  before  they 
can  practice  medicine  in  that  particular 
hospital.  However,  this  is  not  deter- 
mined by  law.  It  is  the  decision  of  the 
hospital  management,  a  decision  that 
has  been  made  to  assure  that  those  who 
practice  in  the  particular  hospital  have 
the  qualifications  necessary  to  properly 
care  for  and  treat  patients. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  professional  standards  required  for 
attorneys  and  physicians  are  much  dif- 
ferent from  those  required  by  unions. 
In  the  case  of  the  imion,  its  leadership 
determines  the  standards  that  must  be 
met  by  a  prospective  member  of  that 
union.  These  standards  in  many  in- 
stances may  be  subject  to  various  devia- 
tions, including  the  union's  desire  for 
membership.  Thus,  there  is  no  btisis  for 
the  comparison  that  freedom  to  work 
opponents  have  made. 

In  summarj',  I  should  like  to  state  that 
Congress  should  be  concerned  with  pro- 
tecting all  individual  freedoms,  and  that 
Includes  the  freedom  to  work.  As  I  have 
noted,  in  the  last  session  of  the  Congress, 
and  in  several  preceding  years,  much 
time  was  spent  in  passing  Important  leg- 
islation In  an  effort  to  guarantee  more 
effectively  the  freedoms  provided  for  un- 
der the  Constitution,  to  assure  minority 
groups  that  they  would  have  the  same 
freedoms  as  has  the  majority.  It  ill  be- 
hooves us  here  now,  I  think,  to  enact  leg- 
islation that  would  strike  at  the  most 
vital  of  all  freedoms,  and  that  is  the  free- 
dom to  earn  a  living  in  one's  chosen  pro- 
fession or  chosen  skill,  at  a  place  of  his 
choice,  without  being  compelled  to  pay 
Into  union  coffers  and  to  otherwise  sup- 
port a  private  organization  with  which 
he  does  not  agree ;  an  organization  which 
may  be  of  questionable  benefit  to  him. 

The  action  our  forefathers  took  In  es- 
tablishing this  Government  and  In  pro- 
viding for  the  protection  of  the  freedoms 
of  individuals  and  minority  groups 
should  not  now  be  Ignored. 
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Perhaps  It  would  be  more  Just  If  union 
leaders,  desirous  of  being  pl£M:ed  on  a 
parity  with  government,  should  consider 
Submitting  legislative  proposals  regard- 
ing forced  union  membership  and  forced 
union  contributions. 

Years  ago  our  forefathers  came  to 
America  seeking  that  most  satisfactory 
and  precious  of  all  human  freedoms: 
Preedom  of  choice.  Right  to  work  guar- 
Euitees  this  same  freedom  of  choice — the 
right  to  choose  either  membership  or 
nonmembershlp  In  a  labor  organization. 
In  America,  and  In  our  State,  men  have 
prospered  and  progressed  In  this  spirit 
of  freedom. 

Texas  unions  do  not  suffer  In  this  at- 
mosphere of  free  choice.  They  are 
strong,  effective,  responsible  and  well 
led.  We  have  a  better  State,  better 
unions,  and  better  labor-management 
relations  because  of  our  rlght-to-work 
law.  We  gain  Jobs  faster  than  non-rlght- 
to-work  States. 

And  It  should  be  noted  that  freedom 
of  choice  Is  a  two-way  street.  The  ad- 
ministration also  has  Indicated  it  would 
like  to  have  new  laws  that  could  infringe 
the  right  to  strike  by  substituting  a 
greater  measure  of  compulsory  Federal 
arbitration  for  the  free  bargaining  of 
labor  and  management.  The  right  to 
strike  and  the  right  to  work  both  Involve 
Individual  liberty  and  freedom  of  choice. 
Neither  should  be  supplanted  by  Federal 
dictation.  Those  opponents  of  freedom 
to  work  are  treading  on  dangerous 
ground  indeed. 

I  believe  an  excellent  manner  In  which 
to  bring  forth  the  case  for  the  right  to 
work  Is  through  consideration  of  basic 
arguments  against  right  to  work,  fol- 
lowed by  answers  to  such  arguments.  I 
will  therefore  proceed  for  a  few  minutes 
In  such  maimer. 

The  argument:  The  advocates  of  com- 
pulsory unionism  argue  that  a  right-to- 
work  law  Is  a  fraud  because  it  does  not 
give  anyone  the  right  to  work. 

■nie  answer:  This  argument  errone- 
ously Implies  that  proponents  of  right 
to  work  are  misrepresenting  the  facts 
regarding  this  legislation.  Popular  sup- 
port for  rlght-to-work  laws  is  based 
upon  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
basic  principle  Involved.  That  principle 
Is  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to 
choose  either  membership  or  nonmem- 
bershlp In  a  labor  union  without  losing 
his  Job  or  being  prevented  from  getting  a 
Job. 

Rlght-to-work  laws  do  not  give  any- 
one the  right  to  work.  However,  they 
do  protect  employees  from  being  forced 
to  Join  or  pay  money  to  a  labor  union. 
or  any  other  private  organization  In 
order  to  get  a  Job,  or  hold  a  Job.  Con- 
versely, rtght-to-work  laws  protect  the 
right  of  an  employee  to  Join  a  union  If 
he  so  chooses. 

Right-to>work  laws  do  not  Interfere 
in  any  way  with  legitimate  union  ac- 
tivity. They  do  not  restrict  the  right  of 
employees  to  organize  and  bargain  col- 
lectively wiUi  their  employers.  Right- 
to-woi^  advocates  are  often  accused 
falsely  of  dishonest  sloganizing.  Union 
qx^esmen  use  the  words  "union  secu- 
rity" in  an  attempt  to  disguise  compul- 
sory unionism.    They  thereby  hope  to 


make  their  use  of  compulsion  palatable 
to  the  general  public. 

"Right  to  work"  is  a  legal  term  with  a 
long  history.  It  was  first  defined  in  this 
country  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  dur- 
ing the  19th  century.  The  Civil  War 
was  followed  by  passage  of  Federal 
legislation  which  denied  supporters  of 
the  Confederate  cause  the  right  to  en- 
gage In  their  professions.  Defining  the 
right  to  work,  the  Supreme  Court  nulli- 
fied this  legislation.  Right-to-work  laws 
are  aptly  and  honestly  named  in  that 
they  protect  the  individual's  inherent 
right  to  work  whether  he  is  or  Is  not  a 
union  member. 

The  argiunent:  The  second  major 
argument  describes  right-to-work  laws 
as  really  right-to-wreck  laws.  The  union 
leaders  describe  them  as  laws  designed 
to  destroy  the  labor  movement  by  dis- 
couraging workers  from  t)ecoming  union 
members. 

The  answer:  When  anyone  takes  the 
position  that  a  strong  labor  movement 
is  dependent  upon  compulsory  unionism, 
he  is  saying  in  effect  that  no  one  would 
belong  to  the  union  unless  forced  to  join. 

America's  working  men  and  women 
have  clearly  demonstrated  that  they  will 
voluntarily  join  and  support  those  unions 
which  effectively  represent  the  best  in- 
terest of  their  members. 

The  history  of  the  union  known  as  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America, 
AFL-CIO,  Illustrates  how  a  union  can 
grow  and  prosper  without  compulsory 
membership.  'Virtually  all  of  its  mem- 
bers work  under  collective  bargaining 
contracts  which  stipulate  that  employees 
represented  by  the  CWA  are  free  to  join 
or  not  join  the  union.  Between  1934  and 
1951  the  railroad  unions  were  prevented 
by  Federal  law  from  compelling  member- 
ship. Despite  this  prohibition,  the  rail- 
road unions  trebled  their  membership 
during  that  IT-year  period. 

■What  the  language  of  the  rlght-to- 
work  laws  obviously  indicates  is  borne 
out  by  the  practical  experience  of  unions 
in  right-to-work  States.  Numerous  sta- 
tistical studies  demonstrate  that  unions 
have  had  no  less  success  in  organizing 
employees  in  States  which  have  right- 
to-work  laws  than  they  have  had  in  other 
States.  In  fact,  from  all  indications, 
they  have  had  more  organizing  success 
In  the  right-to-work  States.  This 
shoxild  not  be  surprising  when  one  takes 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  rlght-to- 
work  laws  protect  union  membership  as 
fully  as  they  protect  nonunion  member- 
ship. 

For  example,  the  Texas  right-to-work 
law.  one  of  the  earliest,  is  representative. 
It  provides : 

Section  I.  The  inherent  right  of  a  person 
to  work  and  bargain  freely  with  his  em- 
ployer. Individually  or  collectively,  for  terma 
and  conditions  of  his  employment  shall  not 
be  denied  or  Infringed  by  law,  or  by  amy 
organization  of  whatever   nature. 

3k;.  II.  No  person  shall  be  denied  em- 
ployment on  account  of  membership  or  non- 
membership  In  a  labor  union. 

It  will  be  observed  immediately  that 
the  Texas  law,  like  its  counterparts  in 
the  other  rlght-to-work  States,  extends 
precisely  the  same  protection  to  union 
piembershlp  as  it  does  to  nonunion  mem- 
bership.    As    a    matter   of   fact,   union 


members  have  frequently  resorted  to 
right-to-work  laws  for  protection  against 
employer  discrimination. 

This  fact  is  what  made  Mr.  Justice 
Black  regard  the  union  challenge  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  right-to-work 
laws  as  so  "startling."  In  the  leading 
Lincoln  Federal  Labor  Union  case  of 
1949  (335  U.S.  525,  532),  he  said: 

It  Is  also  argued  that  the  State  laws  do 
not  provide  protection  for  union  members 
equal  to  that  provided  for  nonunion  mem- 
bers. But  in  Identical  language  these  State 
laws  forbid  employers  to  discriminate  against 
union  and  nonunion  members. 

Justice  Black  learned  in  this  case  that 
when  referring  to  the  right-to-work  laws 
as  right-to-wreck  laws,  union  leaders 
use  language  in  a  peculiar  way.  What 
they  really  mean,  he  discovered,  is  that 
the  right-to-work  laws  have  the  un- 
fortunate quality — from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  union  leaders — of  giving  equal 
employment  rights  Indiscriminately  to 
union  and  nonunion  employees. 

In  view  of  the  evidence.  It  is  genuinely 
surprising  that  unions  continue  to  refer 
to  them  as  "imlon-bustlng"  measures. 
The  evidence  proves  otherwise. 

The  argument:  The  third  major  argu- 
ment presented  by  the  union  leadership 
is  that  right-to-work  laws  promote  strife 
and  disrupt  industrial  peace. 

The  answer:  This  argimient  falls  com- 
pletely apart  by  merely  referring  to  the 
testimony  of  George  Meany,  president  of 
the  AFL-CIO  presented  to  the  House 
Labor  Subcommittee  on  May  25.  Mr. 
Meany  admitted  that  union  demands  for 
compulsory  unionism  are  a  major  cause 
of  industrial  strife. 

It  is  simple  fact  that  every  known 
study  of  the  subject.  Including  those  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  show  that  in  States 
which  permit  compulsory  unionism  al- 
most twice  as  mucla  time  is  lost  because 
of  work  stoppages  as  is  lost  in  right-to- 
work  States. 

Rather  than  encourage  strife,  rlght-to- 
work  laws  actually  contribute  toward 
harmonious  union-management  rela- 
tions. They  remove  the  explosive  issue 
of  compulsory  imion  membership  from 
the  collective  bargaining  table. 

Irresponsible  and  lawless  behavior  by 
imion  officials  can  only  be  curbed  by  the 
rank-and-file  members,  providing  the 
members  are  free  to  withdraw  from  the 
union  without  forfeiting  their  jobs. 

The  argument:  Another  argument 
states  that  righl-to-work  laws  violate 
the  majoritv  jule  piinciple,  that  if  a 
majority  of  employees  vote  to  organize 
a  union,  it  is  imdemocratic  to  prevent  a 
union  from  entering  into  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  which  provides 
for  union  "security." 

The  answer:  This  is  a  wholly  fictitioua 
argument  because  our  labor  laws,  en- 
acted through  the  demands  of  unions 
themselves,  already  require  the  minority 
of  employees  who  are  not  members  of 
a  labor  imion  to  accept  the  terms  and 
work  under  the  contracts  of  the  ma- 
jority. 

A  collective  bargaining  agreement 
which  provides  for  so-called  "union  se- 
curity" compels  all  employees  to  belong 
to  the  union  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
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ment.  Compulsory  unionism  may  be 
used  to  trample  the  rights  of  the  mi- 
nority. 

The  individual  citizen  has  rights 
which  the  governing  majority  may  not 
transgress.  He  must  abide  by  the  will 
of  the  majority  as  expressed  in  a  free 
public  election.  But  he  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  join  the  politic&l  party  of  the 
majority. 

Under  the  U.S.  Constitution,  only  the 
Government  has  the  sovereign  power 
to  compel  submission  to  rule,  and  its 
power  is  Umited  by  the  protection  en- 
joyed by  minorities  under  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  In  fact,  the  very  purpose  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  is  to  lay  restraints  upon 
the  majority  for  the  protection  of  the 
fundamental  rights  of  minorities.  Un- 
der constitutional  government  majority 
rule  cannot  be  employed  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  obliteration  of  minority 
rights. 

In  talking  about  "majority  rule," 
union  spokesmen  erroneously  assimie 
there  Is  no  difference  between  public 
government  and  private  labor  organiza- 
tions, so  far  as  power  over  the  individ- 
ual is  concerned.  Sovereign  rights  can- 
not be  claimed  by  a  labor  union  or  any 
other  private  organization.  If  a  mi- 
nority of  employees  does  not  want  to  be 
unionized,  no  "democratic"  principle 
will  support  action  which  compels  that 
minority  to  join  the  union  of  a  majority. 

Some  union  leaders  have  recognized 
the  value  of  voluntarism  in  the  matter 
of  union  membership  and  the  dangers 
inherent  in  compulsion.  Warren  S. 
Stone,  for  many  years  grand  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  is  on  record  as  follows : 

I  do  not  believe  In  forcing  a  man  to  Join 
a  union.  If  he  wants  to  join,  all  right;  but 
It  Is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  free  gov- 
ernment and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  try  to  make  him  Join.  We  of  the 
engineers  work  willingly  side  by  side  with 
other  engineers  every  day  who  do  not  belong 
to  our  union  though  they  enjoy  without  any 
objection  on  our  part  the  advantages  we 
have  obtained.  Some  of  them  we  would  not 
have  In  the  union;   others  we  cannot  get. 

In  1953,  Guy  L.  Brown,  grand  chief  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers, told  a  reporter  for  a  national  mag- 
azine that  his  union  did  not  ask  Congress 
lor  the  union  shop  and  had  actually  op- 
posed it  as  a  matter  of  policy.  He  went 
on  to  say : 

We  support  It  now  only  on  Individual  roads 
where  other  unions  have  put  It  Into  effect. 
Engineers  Just  simply  resent  being  told  they 
must  Join  anything.  We  still  think  that  la- 
bor In  the  long  run  has  a  good  enough  prod- 
uct that  you  won't  have  to  force  men  to  join. 
We  must  go  along  on  a  union  shop  In  some 
Instances  where  It  Is  necessary  because  of  the 
possible  encroachment  upon  our  member- 
ship by  some  other  organization. 

As  Donald  Richberg  said: 

The  claim  of  democratic  majority  rule  by 
compulsory  unionism  Is  a  pure  fraud.  Our 
democratic  theory  of  majority  rule  Is  based 
on  the  preservation  of  minority  rights  and 
minority  opposition  and  the  posslblUty  of 
shifting  the  majority  power.  But  when  the 
workers  are  required  to  Join  and  support  a 
union  regardless  of  their  desire  to  oppose  It, 
the  whole  democratic  basis  of  majority  rule 
•llsappears.  It  is  supplanted  by  a  monopoly 
rule  which  has  no  place  In  a  democratic 
•oclety. 


The  argument:  Perhaps  the  argument 
most  easily  refuted,  put  forth  by  the  sup- 
porters of  compulsory  vmionism,  is  that 
right-to-work  laws  depress  wages  and 
stifle  economic  progress  in  the  States 
which  have  them.  In  addition  these 
people  argue  that  right-to-work  States 
use  the  low  wages  resulting  from  right- 
to-work  laws  as  a  lure  to  pirate  industry 
from  non-right-to-work  States. 

The  answer :  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  major  by- 
product of  right- to-work  legislation  is 
the  beneficial  effect  on  the  economy. 

This  comes  as  no  surprise  to  Ameri- 
cans, who  for  decades  have  been  justly 
proud  of  their  individual  freedom  and 
high  standard  of  living.  They  have 
prospered  because  the  creative  and  pro- 
ductive energies  of  individual  citizens 
are  released  in  a  land  which  guarantees 
to  all  the  unalienable  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Although  America  has  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  world's  population,  it  has 
created  more  wealth  than  all  remaining 
nations  put  together.  Unregimented 
Americans  have  produced  an  abundance 
which  is  without  parallel  in  the  history 
of  mankind. 

Abridgment  of  individual  freedom  has 
an  adverse  economic  effect.  Let  us  take 
a  look  at  a  few  highlights  from  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  reports,  that  prove 
this  point: 

Rlght-to-work  States  lead  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  In  the  creation  of  new  jobs  In  busi- 
ness and  Industry,  In  wage  rate  Improvement 
In  Industrial  Jobs,  and  show  a  greater  gain 
In  producing  new  wealth  and  personal  In- 
come than  In  non-rlght-to-work  States. 

Among  the  top  15  States  In  actual  wages 
paid  Industrial  workers,  6  were  rlght-to-work 
States. 

The  top  three  States  In  the  Nation  In  rate 
of  new  jobs  created  by  Industry  are  Nevada, 
Arizona,  and  Florida — all  rlght-to-work 
States. 

Eight  of  the  nineteen  right-to-work  States 
have  higher  actual  weekly  earnings  than  the 
great  State  of  New  York  and  five  are  higher 
than  New  Jersey. 

The  1964  average  wage  rates  for  pro- 
duction workers  in  manufacturing,  as 
reported  in  "Employment  and  Earnings" 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  for  May 
1965.  shows: 

Seven  of  the  nineteen  right-to- work  States 
have  higher  wage  rates  than  Connecticut. 

Eight  of  the  nineteen  rlght-to-work  States 
have  higher  wage  rates  than  Massachusetts. 

Twelve  of  the  nineteen  rlght-to-work 
States  have  higher  wage  rates  than  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine. 

Wage  rates  In  Florida  and  Rhode  Island  are 
exactly  the  same. 

The  southern  rlght-to-work  States  of  Ala- 
bama, norlda.  Virginia,  and  Tennessee  all 
have  higher  wage  rates  than  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine. 

The  economic  figures  tell  an  amazing 
story  of  progress  for  the  right-to-work 
States.  But  more  than  that  they  prove 
beyond  doubt  that  freedom  nurtures  eco- 
nomic prosperity — a  fact  well  understood 
by  the  Founding  Fathers. 

The  argiunent:  Another  major  argu- 
ment is  that  rlght-to-work  laws  violate 
freedom  of  contract,  that  they  represent 
harmful  Interference  by  government  In 
the  collective  bargaining  process,  and 
that  union  membership  as  a  basis  of 


continued  employment  should  be  neither 
required  by  law  nor  forbidden  by  law, 
but  resolved  by  the  collective  bargaining 
process. 

The  answer:  'Freedom  of  contract"  is 
a  term  used  to  describe  a  so-called  vol- 
untary agreement  between  a  union  and 
an  employer  requiring  compulsory  union 
membership.  Such  agreements  often  re- 
sult from  pressure  or  coercion  applied  by 
union  oflBclals  against  employers  and /or 
employees. 

The  right  of  an  individual  to  join,  or 
refuse  to  join,  a  union  is  an  individual 
right.  It  cannot  be  bargained  away  by 
other  parties  such  sis  employers  and 
union  officials. 

The  primary  function  of  government 
is  to  protect  the  rights  of  individual  citi- 
zens. When  those  rights  are  abridged 
by  collective  bargaining  agreements,  gov- 
ernment has  an  Indisputable  responsi- 
bility to  intervene  on  behalf  of  those 
citizens. 

However,  It  Is  true  that  the  right-to- 
work  laws  forbid  contracts  between 
unions  and  employers  which  impose  un- 
ion membership  as  a  condition  of 
employment.  However,  it  is  also  true 
that  those  laws  equally  prohibit  so-called 
yellow  dog  contracts  between  employers 
and  employees  which  make  nonmember- 
shlp a  condition  of  employment.  To  the 
degree  that  the  right-to-work  laws  Inter- 
fere with  freedom  of  contract,  therefore, 
they  do  not  penalize  unions  uniquely. 
They  merely  apply  the  same  rule  to  un- 
ions as  to  employers,  in  the  service  of  a 
value  which  they  consider  superior; 
namely,  employee  freedom  of  choice  on 
the  question  of  unionization. 

Accordingly,  unions  have  no  standing 
for  complaint  unless  they  complain 
against  the  right-to-work  principle  In 
toto.  Such  a  stand  would  require  the 
unions  to  contend  against,  not  only  the 
State  right-to-work  laws,  but  also  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Wagner 
and  Taft-Hartley  Acts  of  the  Federal 
Government.  For.  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  those  Federal  laws  are  the  source 
of  the  principle  underlying  the  State 
right-to-work  laws. 

The  current  union  ardor  for  freedom 
of  contract  assumes  its  most  dubious  as- 
pect, however,  when  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  Wagner  Act,  the  legislation 
which,  above  all  others,  has  served  imlon 
purposes. 

With  this  background  it  is  possible  to 
identify  with  precision  both  the  contri- 
bution of  the  right-to-work  laws  and  the 
nature  of  the  union  arguments  against 
them.  The  right-to-work  laws  reveal 
themselves  as  nothing  less  than  the  fair 
and  logical  corollary  of  the  Wagner  Act 
prohibition  against  discrimination  In 
employment. 

'When  unions  insist  upon  Invalidation 
of  the  rlght-to-work  laws,  while  demand- 
ing retention  of  the  Wagner  Act  restric- 
tions upon  freedom  of  contract,  it  is,  ob- 
vious that  their  argument  is  mere  pre- 
tense, not  based  upon  freedom  of  con- 
tract at  all. 

The  argument:  Perhaps  the  most 
forceful  Eirgument  at  the  command  of 
the  labor  leaders  is  the  so-called  free 
rider  argument.  The  advocates  of  com- 
pulsory unionism  argue  that  right-to- 
work  laws  permit  free  riders  to  reap  the 
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teneflto  of  collective  bargaining  without 
Morlnc  their  fair  share  of  the  cost  of 
mlon  repreaentatlon.  They  claim  that 
Ince  the  union  Is  required  by  Federal 
aw  to  bargain  on  behalf  of  all  employees. 
\il  employees  should  share  the  cost  of 
hat  bargaining. 

The  answer:  The  so-called  free  rider 
argument  is  fundamentally  unsound  and 
lighly  deceptlTe,  when  viewed  in  the 
Ight  of  the  facts. 

It  is  fundamentally  unsound  because  a 
■bor  union  Is  a  private  organization. 
HI  through  our  society  we  have  volun- 
ary  organisations  that  carry  on  activi- 
let  which  bmeflt  a  great  many  who  do 
lot  contribute  any  financial  or  other  sup- 
wrt.  Fraternal  organizations,  churches 
LOd  civic  and  political  organizations  raise 
Doney,  organize  work  and  carry  It  on  for 
he  benefit  of  a  large  niunber  of  persons 
rho  contribute  no  support.    It  is  absiu-d 

0  suggest  that  whenever  a  voluntary  or- 
ranlzatlon  benefits  any  group  of  people 
t  should  be  empowered  to  compel  them 
>y  law  to  contribute  support. 

The  free  rider  argument  erroneously 
mplies  that  the  only  reason  an  employee 
tas  for  not  wanting  to  Join  a  union  is  to 
ivoid  payment  of  dues.  Any  employees 
nay  want  to  exercise  his  right  not  to  Join 
L  union  because  the  union  is  neglecting 
he  handling  of  grievances,  or  because  he 
•bjects  to  frequent  and  unnecessary 
trUces.  He  may  deplore  strike  violence, 
>r  may  not  wish  to  be  afllliated  with  cer- 
aln  union  leaders,  should  tills  be  the 
ase. 

Let  us  face  one  matter  squarely.  Many 
eel.  and  wiUi  Just  cause,  that  only  a  por- 
ion — often  a  very  small  portion — of  the 
Doneys  collected  by  unions  from  their 
Qembers  are  spent  for  collective  oar- 
:aining  punx>ses  as  such. 

In  some  cases,  unions  spend  the  funds 
iuy  collect  from  union  members  on 
nany  other  activities,  such  as  political 
mmi>aigns,  organizing  drives,  social  and 
economic  propaganda,  strike  benefits  to 
>ther  unions,  private  benefits  to  union 
tfflcers  and  legal  fees. 

Despite  Federal  legislation  and  a  Su- 
>reme  Court  decision.  It  Is  still  charged 
hat  a  major  portion  of  the  compulsory 
hies  collected  by  the  imions  of  this 
iountry  are  used  for  political  purposes. 

Rather  than  benefit  the  individual,  in 
ome  cases  these  expenditures  may  ac- 
ually  be  detrimental  to  his  interests. 
They  may  be  used  to  work  for  causes 
ppoaite  to  his  beliefs.  As  long  ago  as 
.7M  Thomas  Jefferson  recognized  the 
msomidness  of  compulsory  support  for 

1  private  organization  saying.  "To  com- 
>el  a  man  to  furnish  contributions  of 
Qoney  for  the  propagation  of  opinions 
rhlch  he  disbelieves  and  abhors  is  sln- 
ul  and  tyrannical." 

And  so  under  these  circumstances. 
irhleh  are  not  remote  but  are  rather 
Tplcal  of  countless  cases,  the  worker  is 
unytfaing  but  a  so-called  free  rider.  He 
8  rather  a  captive  passenger. 

Upon  close  scrutiny  the  free  rider  argu- 
aent  truly  rings  hollow.  The  basis  of 
he  argument  Is  that  the  Wagner  Act 
mposes  on  the  unions  a  duty  to  repre- 
lent  nonmembers  and  that  these  non- 
aembers  get  something  for  nothing. 

However,  the  picture  of  the  situation 
Irawn  by  the  unions  is  Inaccurate  be- 
muse Congress  did  not  impose  this  duty 


on  a  protesting  and  reluctant  group  of 
unions.  On  the  contrary,  the  unions 
demanded  the  power  for  they  recognized 
full  well  the  position  they  would  enjoy 
if,  by  force  of  statute,  they  could  be  sole 
and  exclusive  bargaining  agents  with 
power  to  represent  and  bind  not  oioly 
their  own  members  but  nonmembers  as 
well.  They  know  that  this  would  give 
them  a  complete  monopoly  in  the  area  of 
collective  bargaining.  For  these  reasons, 
they  by  no  means  objected  to  assuming 
this  power  which  they  now  characterize 
as  a  burdensome  duty. 

Furthermore,  the  nonmember  who  Is 
compelled  by  law  to  accept  the  represen- 
tation at  the  collective  bargaining  table 
of  a  union  selected  by  others  most  as- 
suredly does  not  get  something  for  noth- 
ing. He  is  required  to  surrender  his 
freedom  to  bargain  for  himself,  and  Is 
deprived  of  his  right  to  be  represented 
by  a  union  of  his  own  choosing.  No  one 
would  contest  the  right  of  a  worklng- 
nian  to  be  represented  by  a  labor  union 
of  his  own  choice.  It  should  be  clear, 
however,  that  these  individuals  who  com- 
pose the  nonunion  minority  are  required 
by  law  to  surrender  a  valuable  individual 
right.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that 
these  individuals  do  give  the  unions 
whose  representation  they  are  compelled 
to  accept,  full  and  adequate  compensa- 
tion in  being  forced  to  forfeit  their  right 
to  bargain  for  themselves.  Because  of 
these  considerations  It  is  readily  appar- 
ent that  the  free  rider  complaint  Is  a 
hollow  one  indeed. 

The  unions  took  away  by  law  the  right 
and  freedom  of  Individual  employees  to 
contract  for  themselves — and  now  the 
unions  demand  that  nonmembers  be 
compelled  to  pay  for  having  their  free- 
dom of  contract  taken  away  and  exer- 
cised against  their  will. 

The  argument :  It  is  next  claimed  that 
right-to-work  laws  deny  the  American 
trade  unions  their  right  to  gain  union 
security  through  the  collective  bargain- 
ing system  and.  they  claim,  union  secu- 
rity, the  very  strength  of  the  union,  de- 
pends upon  universal  acceptance  of 
membership. 

The  answer:  It  Is  a  simple  historical 
fact  that  the  unions  have  vastly  in- 
creased their  economic  and  political 
power  in  the  last  30  years.  Today,  as  we 
all  know,  any  one  of  a  number  of  unions 
can  tie  our  economy  Into  knots  in  a  mat- 
ter of  hours. 

Donald  R.  Richberg.  a  lifetime  fighter 
for  the  legitimate  rights  of  labor,  co- 
author of  the  famed  Railway  Labor  Act 
of  1928  and  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
covery Act  of  1933.  said  in  his  book. 
"Labor  Union  Monopoly — A  Clear  and 
Present  Danger."  that,  Americans  are 
"more  out-of-date  and  Ill-informed  con- 
cerning the  realities  of  the  labor  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  than  they  are 
In  any  other  area  of  public  interest. 
Fifty  years  ago.  the  picture  of  a  labor 
imion  as  a  weak.  Idealistic  organization 
of  downtrodden  workers  struggling 
against  an  oppressive  concentration  of 
property  power  was  often  accurate.  Any 
such  picture  of  an  established  union  to- 
day is  not  merely  ridiculous;  it  is  will- 
fully or  Ignorantly  untruthful. 

During  the  last  quarter  century,  while  the 
American  people  kept  vigilant  guard  against 


the  formation  of  buslneu  monopollea,  nu- 
merous lat>or  union  monopolies  have  been 
established  behind  their  backs.  These  new 
and  hidden  monopolies — of  which  the  pub- 
lic, bemused  by  carefully  fostered  miscon- 
ceptions, remain  blissfully  unaware — carry 
with  them  all  the  dangers  of  any  monopoly: 
the  tendency  that  unlimited  power  concen- 
trated In  a  few  hands  will  be  vised  Irre- 
sponsibly for  personal  or  collective  aggran- 
dizement rather  than  for  the  common  Inter- 
est; the  ease  with  which  that  power  can,  by 
direct  or  Indirect  pressures,  bypass  the  es- 
tablished rules  of  law  and  order;  the  ex- 
treme dllBculty  of  correcting  concentrated 
power  when  It  has  grown  corrupt. 

It  is  also  hardly  debatable  that  a  vol- 
untary organization  of  workers  united 
for  self-help  is  inherently  a  much 
stronger  organization  than  a  union  com- 
posed to  a  considerable  extent  of  un- 
willing members.  To  argue  that  com- 
pulsion Is  necessary  for  union  security 
Is  to  argue  that  the  union  leaders  could 
not  organize  a  linion  without  the  power 
of  compulsion. 

Many  of  the  strongest  friends  of  or- 
ganized labor  have  pointed  out  on  various 
occasions  that  the  strength  of  unionism 
would  be  greatly  weakened  by  convert- 
ing them  into  compulsory,  monopolistic 
organizations  which,  if  legally  permitted, 
would  inevitably  require  detailed  regu- 
lation by  government  which  would 
otherwise  be  unnecessary. 

Voluntary  union  membership  for  Fed- 
eral employees  was  formally  established 
by  Executive  Order  No.  10988  which  set 
up  labor-management  relations  for  the 
Federal  Government  with  its  employees. 

Then  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  Gold- 
berg commented  on  this  Executive  order 
aind  voluntary  union  membership  in  a 
speech  on  January  20,  1962,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  at  a  dinner  meeting  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.     Mr.  Goldberg  said: 

Now  there  Is  another  thing.  We  all  want 
to  preserve  the  merit  system  for  entry  and  re- 
tention In  the  Federal  service.  I  had  my 
share  of  winning  the  union  shops,  for  exam- 
ple, for  unions  In  private  industries,  but  I 
know  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  union 
shop  and  the  closed  shop  are  Inappropriate  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  And  because  of 
this,  there  Is  a  larger  responsibility  for  en- 
lightenment on  the  part  of  the  government 
union.  In  your  own  organization  you  have  to 
win  acceptance  by  your  own  conduct,  your 
own  responsibility,  and  your  own  achieve- 
ments. And  let  me  say  to  you  from  my  expe- 
rience representing  the  trade  union  move- 
ment that  this  Is  not  a  handicap  necessarily. 
This  Is  a  great  advantage  because  very  often 
the  union  shop  has  been  very  much  justified 
In  private  Industry  as  a  result  of  modem  de- 
velopment. Very  often  even  the  union  that 
has  won  the  union  shop  will  frankly  admit 
that  people  who  come  In  through  that  route 
do  not  always  participate  In  the  same  know- 
ing way  as  people  who  come  In  through  the 
method  of  education  and  voluntarism.  So 
you  have  an  opportunity  to  bring  Into  your 
organization  p>eople  who  come  In  because 
they  want  to  come  In  and  who  will  ptirtlcl- 
pate.  therefore.  In  the  full  activity  of  your 
organization. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Brandels  had 
this  to  say  on  the  subject: 

The  union.  In  order  to  attain  or  preserve 
for  Its  members  Industrial  liberty,  must  be 
strong  and  stable.  It  need  not  Include  every 
member  of  the  trade.  Indeed.  It  Is  desirable 
for  both  the  employer  and  the  union  that  It 
should  not.  Absolute  power  leads  to  excesses 
and  to  weakness:  Neither  our  character  nor 


our  mtelUgence  can  long  bear  the  strain  of 
unrestricted  power.  The  union  attains  suc- 
cecs  when  it  reaches  the  Ideal  condition,  and 
the  ideal  condition  for  a  union  Is  to  be  strong 
and  stable,  and  yet  to  have  in  the  trade  out- 
ilde  Its  own  ranks  an  appreciable  number  of 
men  who  are  nonunlonlsta.  In  any  free  com- 
munity the  diversity  of  character,  of  beUefs. 
of  taste — Indeed  mere  selfishness — will  insure 
guch  a  supply.  If  the  enjoyment  of  this  privi- 
lege of  Individualism  Is  protected  by  law. 
Such  a  nucleus  of  unorganized  labor  will 
check  oppression  by  the  union  as  the  imlon 
checks  oppression  by  the  employer. 

All  the  experience  we  have  had  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century  bears  out 
the  views  expressed  by  Justice  Brandels. 

That  no  well-managed  union  needs 
compulsory  membership  to  gain  security 
has  been  demonstrated  by  actual  expe- 
rience in  the  railroad  Industry. 

Prom  1934  to  1951,  all  unions  covered 
by  the  Railway  Labor  Act  were  under 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  a  right-to- 
work  law.  Section  2,  Uth  of  the  act.  pro- 
vided that  membership  in  covered  unions 
must  be  voluntary,  not  compulsory.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  the  railroswi 
union  movement  became  strong  and  ef- 
fective. The  membership  in  railroad 
unions  under  that  right-to-work  law  tre- 
bled in  17  years.  The  Influence  of  the 
railway  unions  expanded  to  the  point 
that  in  1951  they  represented  94  percent 
of  the  trackage  in  the  United  States. 

Having  reached  that  position  of  great 
strength  under  voluntarism,  imion  of- 
ficials went  to  Congress  and  asked  it  to 
legalize  compulsory  unionism. 

Sylvester  Petro,  professor  of  law  at 
New  York  University,  summed  up  the 
case  against  this  argument  in  an  essay 
on  14(b).   He  said: 

As  Justice  Brandels  so  wisely  observed,  the 
human  character  is  fallible;  It  Is  never  at  ite 
best  In  a  situation  of  unrestrained  power. 
Just  as  businessmen  need  the  market  check 
of  rree  competition  to  remind  them  that 
their  Job  Is  to  serve  consumers  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  so  too,  union  leaders  need 
market  checks  to  remind  them  that  their 
Job  is  to  serve  workers,  not  to  master  or 
abuse  them.  The  basic  check  for  business- 
men Is  the  right  and  the  freedom  of  con- 
sumers to  qxilt  buying  their  products.  In 
the  game  way,  the  basic  and  most  effective 
check  for  union  leaders  Is  the  right  and  the 
freedom  of  workers  to  refuse  to  become  mem- 
bers— or  to  resign  their  membership  when 
they  feel  abused — without  losing  their  jobs. 
All  the  policemen,  bureaucrats,  and  Judges 
In  the  world  could  not  duplicate  the  restrain- 
ing effect  upon  union  corruption  that  an 
Inability  to  secure  members,  or  to  keep  them, 
has. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  the 
contention  of  union  leaders  that  they  must 
practice  compulsory  unionism  if  they  are 
to  be  strong  and  responsible  carries  a  singu- 
larly light  weight  of  conviction.  Union  lead- 
ers are  men  like  other  men.  If  unions  are 
to  acquire  enduring  strength  they  must  do 
80  by  persuading  workers,  not  coercing  them, 
to  the  belief  that  their  Interests  will  be 
served  most  effectively  and  responsibly  by 
Joining  unions. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  adequately 
clear  that  good  unions  do  not  need  com- 
pulsory unionism,  and  that  bad  unions 
should  not  have  it.  There  is  a  healthy 
and  a  viable  union  movement  in  this 
country.  We  also  have  secUon  14(b) 
oftheTaft-HarUeyAct. 

I  believe  that  most  of  the  labor  leaders 
m  this  country  are  responsible,  patriotic 
men  who  have  the  pubUc  interest  in 


mind.  Nonetheless,  union  leaders  wield 
and  exercise  great  power.  They  are 
today  the  most  powerful  segment  of  our 
society. 

Should  we  give  that  powerful  segment 
of  our  society  more  power?  We  have 
stripped  big  business  of  much  of  the 
power  it  possessed.  Are  we  now  to  offer 
a  monopoly  to  organized  labor  to  the 
extent  that  its  power  will  be  so  vast 
that  we  cannot  conceive  how  it  may  be 
exercised? 

Mr.  President,  if  we  repeal  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  if  we 
grant  this  monopoly  to  organized  labor, 
ultimately  we  shall  be  required  to  pass 
antitrust  legislation  for  trade  unions 
which  I  am  confident  they  do  not  want. 
Whereas  I  favor  bringing  unions  under 
some  antitrust  provisions,  I  believe  a 
general  antitrust  law  for  labor  that 
would  be  comprehensive  in  its  applica- 
tion would  be  very  difficult  to  enforce 
and  administer. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  better  to  ana- 
lyze the  detailed  considerations  involved 
in  the  passage  of  section  14(b)  into  law, 
I  shall  turn  briefly  to  the  historical  and 
judicial  development  of  the  "open"  and 
"closed"  shop. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement  has  received  a  great 
deal  of  attention  in  the  mass  of  litera- 
ture produced  by  labor  historians. 

Mr.  President,  to  digress  for  a  moment, 
I  should  like  to  take  note  of  an  excellent 
book  entitled  "Capitalism  and  the  His- 
torians," edited  by  Prof.  F.  A.  Hayek,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  He  points 
out  the  anticapltalist  bias  with  which 
history  has  been  presented.  Upon  read- 
ing this  book,  one  understands  why  we 
have  accepted  some  rather  popular  myths 
about  the  history  of  industrial  growth, 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
Industrial  labor  pool,  and  the  rise  of  the 
Industrial  worker.  I  recommend  that 
Senators  acquire  a  copy  of  this  fine  work 
and  read  it,  to  get  the  history  of  in- 
dustrial growth  and  the  history  of  capi- 
talism Into  proper  perspective. 

The  history  of  the  colonial  guilds  and 
local  craft  unions,  the  first  genuine  labor 
strike  by  Philadelphia  printers  in  1786, 
the  development  of  a  myriad  of  groups 
of  localized  craft  unions  throughout  the 
country  which  vanished  just  as  quick- 
ly— all  have  been  well  documented.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  stirrings  of  the 
American  industrial  development  which 
earnestly  began  after  the  War  of  1812. 

Considerable  research  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  Noble  Order  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  and  Its  struggle  for  survival 
during  the  1880"s  and  the  strikes  and 
riots,  violence  and  turbulence  that  ac- 
companied this  struggle.  Opposition  to 
the  efforts  of  the  union  movement  were 
also  recorded,  not  only  in  lay  literature 
but  also  in  the  opinions  of  the  courts  of 
law. 

Eighteen  eighty-six,  the  year  of  the 
"Haymarket  Affair,"  was  marked  by  the 
birth  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

Despite  the  1890's  depression,  the  AFL 
and  many  other  trade  unions  were  able 
to  maintain  their  organizations,  over- 
come the  hard  times  and  eventually 
grow. 


Those  years  which  gave  rise  to  rapid 
growth  also  witnessed  the  rise  of  Judicial 
opinions  that  shaped  the  law  surround- 
ing the  issue  of  union  security. 

As  early  as  1842,  the  courts  began  to 
develop  a  tolerant  attitude  in  regard  to 
luiions.  As  noted  in  the  case  of  Com- 
monwealth against  Hunt,  which  was  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  it  was  determined  that 
those  workers  who  combined  in  order  to 
improve  their  common  lot,  were  not  to 
be  regarded  as  unlawful  conspirators. 

Eventually  this  view  began  to  prevail 
in  other  States,  although  as  late  as  1867 
a  New  Jersey  court  held  that  a  labor 
union  combination  to  compel  employers, 
by  means  of  the  strike,  to  discharge  non- 
union employees,  was  a  criminal  con- 
spiracy. 

However,  even  after  unions  ceased  to 
be  regarded  as  criminal  conspiracies.  It 
was  the  general  view  of  the  common  law 
that  "closed  shop  agreements  were  either 
Invalid  or  unenforceable  and  that  strikes 
or  picketing  In  order  to  obtain  such 
agreements  were  for  an  Illegal  purjxjse 
and  hence  could  be  enjoined." 

In  time,  however,  hostility  to  closed 
shop  eased  and  "most  State  courts  came 
to  hold  that  closed  shops  or  other  union 
security  arrangements  were  legitimate 
goals  of  labor. 

The  pursuit  of  the  goal  of  compulsory 
unionism  was  given  priority  by  the 
unions,  for  the  concentration  upon  the 
closed  shop  made  enforcement  of  all 
other  trade  rules  possible. 

The  degree  of  success  which  the  'mions 
have  achieved  in  their  fight  for  the  closed 
shop  Is  attested  to  in  the  1947  report  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  a  committee  of  which  I 
was  formerly  a  member,  a  committee  as 
to  which  I  rejoice  In  not  being  a  member 
at  this  time.    That  report  states : 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  war  only  a  rela- 
tively small  minority  of  employers  (less  than 
20  percent)  were  affected  by  contracts  con- 
taining any  compulsory  features. 

According  to  the  then  Secretary  of 
Labor,  however,  within  the  last  5  years, 
over  75  percent  now  contain  some  form 
of  compulsion.  But  with  this  trend, 
abuses  of  compulsory  membership  have 
become  so  numerous  there  has  been  great 
public  feeling  against  such  arrange- 
ments. Again  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  reported: 

We  have  felt  that  on  the  record  before  us. 
the  abuses  of  the  system  have  become  too 
serious  and  numerous  to  Justify  permitting 
present  law  to  remain  unchanged. 

Numerous  examples  were  submitted  to  the 
committee  of  the  way  union  leaders  have 
used  the  closed-shop  device  as  a  method  of 
depriving  employees  of  their  Jobs,  and  In 
some  cases  a  means  of  securing  a  livelihood 
In  their  trade  or  calling  for  purely  capricious 
reasons. 

The  period  following  the  enactment 
of  the  Wagner  Act  of  1935  up  until  1947 
when  the  Wagner  Act  was  amended, 
should  be  looked  Into  next,  for  It  Is  dur- 
ing this  period  that  the  States  began  to 
prohibit  union  security  agreements,  and 
questions  were  raised  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  such  laws.  It  was  these 
same  questions  that  gave  rise  to  the  In- 
clusion of  section  14 'b)  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act:  a  section  designed  to  clear 
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\i9  the  confusion  surrounding  State 
powen  to  restrict  union  security  devices. 

IQ  1944  certain  States  began  to  believe 
that  workers  should  not  be  compelled  to 
Join  or  support  unions  and  as  a  subse- 
ouenee  they  adopted  constitutional 
amendments  and  statutes  outlawing  dis- 
crimination In  employment  because  of 
membership  or  nonmembershlp  In  a 
laiaor  union.  These  laws  became  known 
as  right-to-work  laws.  In  November  of 
the  year  1944,  Arkansas  and  Florida,  by 
public  referendum,  adopted  amendments 
U>  their  constitutions  declaring  that 
membership  or  nonmembershlp  In  a 
labor  union  should  not  be  made  a  con- 
dition of  the  opportunity  to  work  or  re- 
main In  the  employment  of  any  em- 
pk)yer. 

Arizona,  Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota 
followed  In  1946,  with  similar  constitu- 
tional amendments,  and  Virginia,  Ten- 
nessee. North  Carolina.  Georgia,  Iowa, 
and  Texas  enacted  In  1947  similar  right - 
to-work  laws.  It  Is  Important  to  note 
here  that  all  of  these  States  enacted  their 
various  laws  before  the  peissage  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

In  a  suit  brought  by  the  unions  In 
norlda  to  enjoin  enforcement  of  the 
norlda  constitutional  amendment  the 
Court  rejected  the  union  contention  that 
the  Florida  amendment  was  invalid  be- 
cause it  gave  to  the  nonunion  worker  the 
benefits  and  gains  of  unionism  without 
paying  any  of  the  costs. 

Before  describing  what  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  had  to  say 
about  the  State  right-to-work  laws.  I 
will  discuss  briefly  the  enactment  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in 
1947.  As  noted.  11  States  had  right-to- 
work  laws  as  of  April  of  1947. 

The  unions  In  many  of  those  States 
had  raised  the  constitutional  question 
as  to  whether  these  laws  would  be  in- 
valid as  conflicting  with  the  Wagnet  Act. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
reviewing  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Wagner  Act  in  Algoma  Plywood  and 
Veneer  Co.  against  Wisconsin  Employ- 
ment Relations  Board,  a  case  decided 
after  the  Wagner  Act  had  been  amended. 
Includes  excerpts  drawn  from  a  Senate 
report,  which  summarized  the  effect  of 
the  Wagner  Act  upon  the  closed  shop. 
The  pertinent  part  reads  as  follows : 

The  I  Wagner  I  bill  does  nothing  to  raclli- 
tat«  cloMd-thop  agreements  or  to  make  them 
legal  In  any  State  where  they  may  be  illegal: 
It  does  not  Interfere  with  the  status  quo  on 
this  debatable  subject  but  leaves  the  way 
open  to  such  agreements  as  might  now  legally 
be  consummated. 

Nevertheless,  the  question  remained  as 
to  whether  the  Wagner  Act  prevented  a 
State  from  prohibiting  the  union  shop 
and  other  union  security  arrangements 
The  legislative  history  of  the  act  sug- 
gested, however,  that  the  States  were  to 
"retain  authority  to  prohibit  or  regulate" 
such  arrangements.  Thus,  in  order  to 
make  clear,  once  and  for  all,  the  author- 
ity of  the  States  to  regulate  or  prohibit 
union  seciuity  arrangements,  section 
14(b>  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  en- 
acted. 

This  section  expressly  empowers  the 
States   to   prohibit   union   security   ar- 


rangements,  wlilch  in   the   absence  of 
State  regulation,  would  be  permitted  by 
section  8  of  the  statute. 
As  has  been  noted: 

The  legislative  history  of  that  section  sug- 
gests that  its  purpose  waa  not  merely  to 
sanction  State  regulation  more  restrictive 
than  the  Federal  prohibition  but  rather  to 
preserve  concurrent  State  regulations  with- 
out regard  to  whether  It  supplemented  or 
overlapped  with  the  Federal  scheme. 

In  other  words,  the  legislation's  his- 
tory indicates  that  the  purpose  of  section 
14(b)  was  to  preserve  for  the  States  the 
same  powers  to  deal  with  union  security 
vrtilch  they  had  under  the  Wagner  Act. 

After  the  enactment  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.  more  States  passed  right-to-work 
laws,  to  wit:  North  Dakota.  1948;  Ne- 
vada, 1952;  Alabama,  1953;  Mississippi 
and  South  Carolina,  1954;  and  Utah, 
1955.  Kansas  enacted  the  rlght-to-work 
law  in  1958,  and  Wyoming,  the  most  re- 
cent State  to  ban  compulsory  unionism, 
in  1963. 

None  of  the  rlght-to-work  laws  have 
been  declared  to  violate  the  various  State 
constitutions,  or  indeed  that  of  the 
United  States  itself.  Quite  to  the  con- 
trary, they  have  been  consistently  up- 
held in  every  court  test.  For  example, 
In  Lewis  against  Johnson  and  Squire, 
Inc..  the  Arkan.sas  law  was  held  not  to 
conflict  with  exclusive  Federal  power 
under  the  commerce  clause.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has 
expressly  rejected  all  union  attacks  on 
the  constitutionality  of  the  State  right- 
to-work  laws  Three  landmark  cases 
were  decided  on  January  3,  1949. 

The  thre?  cases,  Whitaker  against 
North  Carolina.  Lincoln  Federal  Labor 
Union  against  Northwestern  Iron  and 
Metal  Co.,  and  the  A.F.  of  L.  against 
American  Sash  and  Door  Co..  were  con- 
solidated for  argimient;  but  because  of 
an  additional  issue  raised  in  the  Amer- 
ican Sash  case,  two  separate  opinions 
were  handed  down,  both  by  Justice  Black. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  laws  of  the 
three  States — North  Carolina,  Nebraska, 
and  Arizona — were  at  issue  in  these  cases, 
and  the  facts  were  similar 

The  North  Carolina  law  provided: 

jVny  agreement  or  combination  between 
any  employer  and  any  labor  union  or  labor 
organlz.Htlon  whereby  persons  not  members 
of  such  union  or  labor  organlzatKon  shall  be 
denied  the  rlRht  u^  work  for  said  employer, 
or  whereby  suclv  membership  Is  made  a  con- 
dition of  emp.T(yment  or  continuation  of 
employment  by  such  employer,  or  whereby 
any  such  union  or  organization  acquires  an 
employment  monopoly  in  any  enterprise  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  aga!n.<!t  the  public  pol- 
icy and  an  llleinl  combination  or  conspiracy 
In  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  In  the 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Nebraska  constitutional  amend- 
ment read- 

No  person  shall  be  denied  employment  be- 
cause of  membcr.>:h!p  In  or  afflliatlon  with, 
or  resignation  or  expulsion  from  a  labor  or- 
ganization or  because  of  refusal  to  Join  or 
atnilate  with  a  labor  organization;  nor  shall 
any  Individual  or  corporation  or  associa- 
tion of  any  kind  enter  Into  any  contract, 
written  or  oral,  to  exclude  persons  from  em- 
ployment because  of  membership  in  or  non- 
membershlp In  labor  organizations. 


Likewise,  the  Arizona  statute  provides: 
No  person  shall  be  denied  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  or  retain  employment  because  erf 
nonmembershlp  In  a  labor  organization,  nor 
shall  the  State  or  any  subdivision  thereof 
or  any  corporation,  individual  or  associa- 
tion of  any  kind  enter  Into  any  agreement 
written  or  oral,  which  excludes  any  person' 
from  employment  or  continuation  of  em- 
ployment because  of  nonmembershlp  in  g 
labor  organization. 

As  the  Court  described  the  Issues: 
The  principle  In  each  case  is  whether  the 
law  In  question  deprives  the  respective  ap- 
pellants of  any  federally  protected  right,  aod 
hence  must  be  stricken  down  as  being  in 
violation  of  the  Federal  (institution. 

Since  the  applicable  legal  principles  are, 
for  the  most  part,  the  same  In  each  of  the 
cases,  the  respective  applicants,  with  the 
consent  of  the  respective  appellees  and  with 
the  Court's  indulgence  have  Joined  together 
to  present  their  argtmients  In  one  major 
brief. 

The  union's  chief  contentions  were: 

1.  The  State  laws  abridge  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  opportunities  of  unions  and 
their  members  "peaceably  to  assemble  and  to 
petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

2.  That  the  State  laws  violate  article  I, 
section  10  of  the  United  States  Constitution 
Insofar  as  they  impair  obligation  of  con- 
tract. 

3.  That  the  North  Carolina  and  Nebraska 
laws  deny  unions  and  their  members  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  and  thus  offend  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

4.  It  was  contended  that  these  "State  lawi 
deprive  appellants  of  their  liberty  without 
due  process  of  law  In  violation  of  the  14th 
amendment." 

In  Justice  Black's  answer,  the  Court 
rejected  each  of  these  four  contentions. 
In  rejecting  the  union's  first  amendment 
argument,  the  Court  held: 

Nothing  In  the  language  of  the  laws  Indi- 
cate a  purpose  to  prohibit  speech,  assembly, 
or  petition.  Precisely  what  these  State  lawi 
do  Is  to  forbid  employers  from  acting  alone, 
or  in  concert  with  labor  organizations  delib- 
erately to  restrict  employment  to  none  but 
union  members. 

There  cannot  be  wrung  from  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  workers  to  assemble,  to  dis- 
cuss improvement  of  their  own  working 
standards,  a  further  constitutional  right  to 
drive  from  remunerative  employment  all 
other  persons  who  will  not  or  cannot  par- 
ticipate In  union  assemblies. 

The  second  contention  of  the  unions, 
invoking  the  obligatlon-of -contracts  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution,  was  given 
short  notice  by  the  Court,  which  said: 

There  is  a  suggwtlon.  though  not  elab- 
orated In  briefs,  that  these  laws  conflict  with 
article  I.  section  10  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
Insofar  as  they  Impair  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts made  prior  to  their  enactment.  That 
this  contention  Is  without  merit  Is  now  too 
clearly  eetabllshed  to  require  discussion. 

The  equal-protection  contention  ad- 
vanced by  the  union  was  answered  as 
follows: 

Because  the  outlawed  contracts  are  a  use- 
ful Incentive  to  the  growth  of  union  mem- 
bership. It  Is  said  that  these  laws  weaken 
the  bargaining  power  of  union  and  corre- 
spondingly strengthen  the  power  of  the  em- 
ployer. This  may  be  true,  but  there  are 
other  matters  to  be  considered.  The  State 
laws  make  It  impossible  for  an  employer  to 
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make  contracts  with  company  unions  which 
obligate  the  employer  to  refuse  Jobs  to  un- 
ion members.  In  this  respect,  these  State 
laws  protect  the  employment  opportunities 
of  members  of  Independent  unions.  This 
circumstance  alone,  without  regard  to  others 
that  need  not  be  mentioned,  is  sufficient  to 
support  the  State  laws  against  a  charge  that 
they  deny  equal  protection  to  unions  as 
against  employers  and  nonunion  workers. 

It  Is  also  argued  that  the  State  laws  do  not 
provide  protection  for  union  members  equal 
to  that  provided  for  nonunion  members. 
But  in  identical  language  these  State  laws 
forbid  employers  to  discriminate  against  un- 
ion and  nonunion  members.  Nebraska  and 
North  Carolina  thus  command  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  both  groups  of 
workers.  It  Is  precisely  because  these  State 
laws  commiind  equal  opportunities  for  both 
groups  that  appellants  argue  that  the  con- 
stitutionally protected  rights  of  assembly 
and  due  process  have  been  violated  For  the 
constitutional  protection  surrounding  these 
rights  are  relied  on  by  appellants  to  support 
a  contention  that  the  Federal  Constitution 
guarantees  greater  employment  rights  to  un- 
ion member,<!  than  to  nonunion  members. 

This  claim  of  appellunt.s  Is  Itself  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  contention  that  the  Nebraska  and 
North  Carolina  laws  fall  to  afford  protection 
to  union  members  equal  to  the  protection 
afforded  nonunion  members. 

The  Court  elaborated  at  length  on  the 
fourth  contention  of  the  unions,  the  con- 
tention involving  the  due-process-of-law 
pronsion  of  the  14th  amendment.  Some 
of  the  more  interesting  comments  in- 
clude : 

Much  of  lippellnnts'  argument  here  seeks 
to  establish  that  due  process  of  law  Is  de- 
nied employees  and  unlonmen  by  that  part 
of  these  State  laws  that  forbids  them  to 
make  contracts  with  the  employer  obligat- 
ing him  to  refuse  to  hire  or  retain  nonunion 
workers. 

But  that  part  of  these  laws  does  no  more 
than  provide  a  method  to  aid  enforcement 
of  the  laws;  namely,  they  command  that 
employers  must  not  discriminate  against 
either  union  or  nonunion  workers,  because 
they  are  such.  If  the  States  have  constitu- 
tional power  to  ban  such  discrimination  by 
law,  they  also  have  power  to  ban  contracts 
which  If  performed  would  bring  about  the 
prohibited  discrimination. 

The  real  Issue,  the  decisive  question  to 
be  answered  under  the  due-process  con- 
tention, was  stated  to  be : 

Does  the  due-process  clause  forbid  a  State 
to  pass  laws  clearly  designed  to  safeguard  the 
opportunity  of  nonunion  workers  to  get  and 
hold  jobs,  free  from  discrimination  against 
them  because  they  are   nonunion  workers? 

The  Court  then  answered  this  ques- 
non,  stating  that  the  unions  ask  of  the 
Court  that  it  return,  at  least  in  part,  to 
an  earlier  philosophy  of  due  process 
Which  had  been  deliberately  discarded. 

In  1907  this  Court  in  AtUiir  v.  United  States. 
considered  the  Federal  law  which  prohibited 
aiscrlmlnation  against  union  workers.  This 
wurt  there  held,  over  the  dissents  of  Jus- 
wes  McKenna  and  Holmes,  that  the  rall- 
JOM  because  of  the  due-process  clause  of 
rilht  ^'"eiidment,  had  a  constitutional 
m!lu  ^  discriminate  against  the  union 
members  and  could  therefore  do  so  through 
™  or  yellow  dog  contracts.  The  chief  re- 
vZ^,,  ^^'*  holding  was  Lochner  v.  New 
sZ;i  t  ^-^^  *5)-  ^^^<'^  li«J  invalidated  a 
fr»_  ?  '*"  prescribing  maximum  hours 
lor  work  In  a  bakery. 

n  J^l!,^.°^*  ^^'^  ^°""<1  support  for  its  Loch- 

nernoldlng  in  what  had  been  said  In  Allgeyer 

■  ««wwna,  a  case  on  which  appellants  here 


strongly  rely.     There   were   strong  dissents 
In  the  Adair  and  Lochner  cases. 

In  1914  this  Court  reafHrmed  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Adair  case  in  Ccppage  v.  Kan- 
sas, again  over  strong  dissents,  and  held  that 
a  Kansas  statute  outlawing  yellow  dog  con- 
tract denied  employers  and  employees  a 
liberty  to  fix  terms  of  employment.  For  this 
reason  the  law  was  held  Invalid  under  the 
due-process  clause. 

The  Allgeyer-Lochner-Adalr-Coppage  con- 
stitutional doctrine  was  for  some  years  fol- 
lowed by  this  Court.  It  was  used  to  strike 
down  laws  fixing  minimum  wages  and  maxi- 
mum hours  In  employment,  laws  fixing 
prices,  and  laws  regulating  business 
activities. 

And  the  same  constitutional  philosophy 
was  faithfully  adhered  to  In  Adams  v.  Tan- 
ner, a  case  strongly  pre^bcd  upon  us  by 
-appellants  In  Adams  v.  Tanner,  this  Court 
with  four  Justices  dissenting  struck  down 
a  State  law  absolutely  prohibiting  mainte- 
nance of  private  employment  agencies.  The 
majority  found  that  such  businesses  were 
highly  beneficial  to  the  public  and  upon 
this  conclusion  held  that  the  State  was 
without  proper  power  to  proscribe  them. 
Our  holding  and  opinion  in  Olsen  v.  Ne- 
braska, supra,  clearly  undermined  Adams  v. 
Tanner. 

The  Court  went  on  to  say : 

This  Court,  beginning  at  least  as  early  as 
1934.  when  the  Nebbla  ca.se  wajs  decided, 
has  steadily  rejected  the  due-process  philoso- 
phy enunciated  In  the  Adalr-Coppage  line 
of  cases. 

In  doing  so  It  has  consciously  returned 
closer  and  closer  to  the  earlier  constitutional 
principle  that  States  have  power  to  legislate 
against  what  are  found  to  be  injurious  prac- 
tices in  tlieir  Internal  commercial  and  busi- 
ness affairs.  Under  this  constitutional 
doctrine  the  due-process  clause  Is  no  longer 
to  be  so  broadly  construed  that  the  Congress 
and  SUte  legislatures  are  put  In  a  strait- 
jacket  when  they  attempt  to  suppress  busi- 
ness and  Industrial  condlUons  which  they 
regard    as   offensive    to   the    public    welfare. 

The  Court  stated  that  it  refused  to  go 
back  in  time  to  a  discarded  concept  of 
due  process,  and  that  the  State  right-to- 
work  laws  of  North  Carolina  and  Ne- 
braska were  upheld. 

In  the  other  case  decided  simultane- 
ously with  the  North  Carolina  and  Ne- 
braska cases,  the  A.F.  of  L.  against  Amer- 
ican Sash  and  Door,  the  contentions  that 
"the  Arizona  amendment  denies  them 
freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  or  petition, 
and  Impairs  the  obligation  of  their  con- 
tracts, or  deprives  them  of  due  process 
of  law"  were  rejected. 

The  Court  then  proceeded  to  answer 
the  one  additional  contention  not  an- 
swered in  the  Lincoln  Union  case.  This 
contention  was  described  as  follows : 

The  languiige  of  the  Arizona  amendment 
prohibits  employment  discrimination  against 
nonunion  workers,  but  it  does  not  prohibit 
discrimination  aganst  union  workers. 

It  Is  argued  that  a  failure  to  provide  the 
same  protection  for  union  workers  as  that 
provided  for  nonunion  places  the  union 
workers  at  a  disadvantage,  thus  denying 
unions  and  their  members  equal  protection 
of  Arizona's  law. 

It  was  answered  thus : 

Although  the  Arizona  amendment  does  not 
Itself  expressly  prohibit  discrimination 
against  union  workers,  that  State  haa  not  left 
unions  and  union  members  without  protec- 
tion from  discrimination  on  account  of  union 
membership.  Prior  to  passage  of  this  con- 
stitutional amendment.  Artzona  made  It  a 


misdemeanor  for  any  person  to  coerce  a 
worker  to  make  a  contract  "not  to  Join,  be- 
come or  remain,  a  member  of  any  labor 
organization"  as  a  condition  of  getting  or 
holding  a  Job  in  Arizona. 

A  section  of  the  Arizona  code  made  every 
such  contract  (generally  known  as  a  yellow 
dog  contract)  void  and  unenforceable.  Simi- 
larly, the  Arizona  constitutional  amendment 
makes  void  and  unenforceable  contracts 
under  which  an  employer  agrees  to  dis- 
criminate against  nonunion  workers.  Stat- 
utes Implementing  the  amendment  have  pro- 
vided as  sanctions  for  its  enforcement  relief 
by  injunction  and  suits  for  damages  for  dis- 
crimination practiced  in  violation  of  the 
amendment.  Whether  the  same  kind  of 
sanctions  would  be  afforded  a  union  worker 
against  whom  an  employer  discriminated 
Is  not  made  clear  by  the  opinion  of  the  State 
supreme  court  In  ttils  case. 

But  assuming  that  Arizona  courts  would 
not  afford  a  remedy  by  Injunction  or  suit 
for  d.images.  we  are  unable  to  find  any  Indi- 
cation that  Arizona's  amendment  and  stat- 
utes are  weighted  on  the  side  of  nonunion 
as  against  union  workers.  We  are  satisfied 
that  Arizona  has  attempted  both  In  the  antl- 
yellow-dog  contract  and  In  the  antidiscrim- 
ination co.istitutional  amendment  to  strike 
at  what  were  considered  evils,  to  strike  where 
those  evils  were  most  felt,  and  to  strike  in  a 
manner  that  would  effectively  suppress  the 
evils. 

In  Labor  Board  v.  Jones  and  Laughlin  Corp. 
this  court  considered  a  challenge  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  on  the  ground 
that  It  applied  restraints  against  employers 
but  did  not  apply  similar  restraints  against 
wrongful  conduct  by  employees. 

We  there  pointed  out  the  "general  rule  that 
legislative  authority  exerted  within  Its 
proper  field,  need  not  embrace  all  the  evils 
within  Its  reach. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  note  several  com- 
ments by  Justice  Frankfurter,  writing  in 
concurrence  of  Justice  Black's  opinion 
for  the  Court,  for  these  comments  bring 
out  many  of  the  factors  that  must  have 
been  considered  by  the  Justices  while  ar- 
riving at  a  decision  in  the  cases.  Among 
other  points.  Judge  Frankfurter  ob- 
served : 

Concern  for  Individual  members  of  so- 
ciety, for  whose  well-being  government  Is 
instituted,  gave  urgency  to  the  fear  that 
concentrated  power  would  become  arbitrary. 

It  Is  a  fear  that  the  history  of  such  power, 
even  when  professedly  employed  for  demo- 
cratic purposes.  ha«  'hardly  been  rendered 
unfounded. 

A  union  is  no  more  than  a  medium 
through  which  Individuals  are  able  to  act 
together;  union  power  was  begotten  of  In- 
dividual helplessness.  But  that  power  can 
come  Into  being  only  when,  and  continue  to 
exist  only  so  long  as,  Individual  alms  are 
seen  to  be  shared  In  common  with  the  other 
members  of  the  group. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter that  I  Invited  the  most  attention 
to,  as  It  entirely  knocks  out  labor's  argu- 
ment that  right-to-work  laws  mean  the 
end  of  the  labor  movement,  Is  this  one: 

It  is  urged  that  the  compromise  which 
this  legislation  embodies  Is  no  compromise 
at  all  because  It  U  fatal  to  the  survival  of 
organized  labor.  But  can  It  be  said  that  the 
legislators  and  the  people  of  Arizona.  Ne- 
braska, and  North  Carolina  could  not  by 
reason  be  skeptical  of  organized  labor's  in- 
sistence upon  the  necessity  to  lU  strength 
of  power  to  compel  rather  than  to  persuade 
the  allegiance  of  Ito  reluctant  members?  In 
the  pa«t  50  years  the  total  ntimber  of  em- 
ployed, cotintlng  salaried  workers  and  the 
self-employed,    but    not    farmers    or    farm 
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Uboran.  hM  not  quit*  trebled.  whUe  total 
union  m«nabet»hlp  bM  increMed  more  tb»n 
8S  tlmea:  »t  the  time  of  the  open-shop  drive 
foUowlnc  the  Fliet  World  War.  the  raUo  of 
ornnlMd  to  unorganized  nonagrtcultural 
worken  waa  about  1  to  9.  and  now  It  la  al- 
moat  1  to  S. 

The  Lincoln  Union  and  American  Sash 
caiM  are  then  the  landmark  cases  up- 
holding the  constitutionality  of  State 
rifht-to-work  laws. 

I  have  attempted  to  set  forth  the  basic 
outline  of  the  history  of  section  14(b)  of 
Taft-Hartley,  the  various  State  rlght-to- 
work  laws  and  what  various  courts,  es- 
pecially the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  have  said  about  such  laws. 

The  question  of  the  constltutionaUty 
has  been  settled  since  the  Court  decided 
Lincoln  Union  and  American  Sash  some 
15  yean  ago.  It  has  also  been  quite  clear 
that  the  labor  movement  has  not  suffered 
by  the  presence  of  such  laws. 

Truly  the  labor  unions  are  still  un- 
happy, ia  H  attested  by  the  current  move 
to  repeal  section  14(b) . 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
should  refuse  to  yield  to  the  pressures 
that  labor  will  exert  in  its  campaign. 
Congress  is  the  hope  of  millions  of  work- 
ers both  union  and  nonunion,  who  are 
dedicated  to  the  principles  of  freedom  of 
choice,  and  who  beUeve  that  compulsion 
to  Join  or  support  a  labor  union  is  alien 
to  the  American  concept  of  liberty. 

Mr  President,  several  years  ago.  Rev. 
Edward  A.  Keller.  University  of  Notre 
Dame  compiled  an  excellent  book  he  en- 
titled "The  Case  for  Right-to-Work 
Laws  "  a  defense  of  voluntary  unionism. 
In  my  review  of  this  material,  which  fol- 
lows, much  of  it  in  the  words  of  Rev- 
erend Keller,  a  strong  case.  Indeed,  for , 
right  to  work  Is  presented. 

The  problems  of  the  rlght-to-work 
laws  are  so  varied  that  the  legal  aspects 
must  first  be  explained.  In  considera- 
tion of  the  problem,  pertinent  aspects  of 
the  Utoh  right-to-work  law  as  passed  In 
1956  help  bring  things  into  sharp  focus. 
It  proposes  in  section  1— 

To  protect  the  right  to  work  and  to  declare 
the  public  policy  of  the  State  of  Utah  with 
reapeet  to  membership  or  nonmembershlp 
In  labor  unlona.  labor  organizations  or  any 
other  type  of  oaaoclatlon  as  affecting  the 
right  to  work. 

In  subsequent  sections  the  law  goes  on 
to  provide: 

Sac.  8.  No  employer  shall  require  any  per- 
son to  become  or  remain  a  member  of  any 
labor  union,  labor  organization,  or  any  other 
type  of  association  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment or  continuation  of  employment  by 
such  employer. 

Sec.  9.  No  employer  shall  require  any  per- 
son to  abstain  or  refrain  from  membership 
In  any  labor  union,  labor  organization,  or 
any  other  type  of  association  as  a  condition 
of  employment  or  contlnuaUon  of  employ- 
ment. 


Let  US  now  consider  the  legal  guaran- 
tees of  the  right  to  organize.  In  section 
6  of  the  Clayton  Act  of  1914,  Congress 
provided: 

That  Vb»  labor  of  a  hvunan  being  la  not 
a  commodity  or  article  of  commerce.  Noth- 
ing ocmtaliMd  In  the  antitrust  lavs  shall  be 
construed  to  forbid  the  existence  and  oper- 
ation of  labor  •  •  •  organlzatlona.  Instl- 
tutM  for  tbe  ptirpoae  of  mutual  help  *  •  * 


or  to  forbid  or  restrain  Individual  members 
of  such  organlzatlona  from  lawfiilly  carrying 
out  the  legitimate  obJecU  thereof;  nor  shall 
such  organizations  or  members  thereof  be 
held  or  construed  to  be  illegal  combinations 
or  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade,  under 
the  antitrust  laws. 

In  the  Railway  Labor  Act  of  1926.  Con- 
gress sought  to  Implement  by  statute  the 
right  of  workers  to  organize  unions  and 
bargain  with  employers  collectively. 
Section  2.  fourth,  of  the  act  provided 
that: 

Employees  shall  have  the  right  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively  through  representa- 
tives of  their  own  choosing.  The  majority 
of  any  craft  union  or  class  of  employees  shall 
have  the  right  to  determine  who  shall  be  the 
represenUtlve  of  the  craft  or  class  of  em- 
ployees for  this  act.  No  carrier,  Its  officers 
or  agents  shall  deny  or  In  any  way  question 
the  right  of  Its  employees  to  Join,  organize, 
or  assist  In  organizing  the  labor  organiza- 
tion of  their  choice,  and  It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  carrier  to  Interfere  In  any  way  with 
the  organization  of  Its  employees. 

The  Railway  Labor  Act  was  amended 
in  1934  to  prohibit  compulsory  unionism 
and  further  stmended  in  1951  to  permit 
union  shop  agreements.  The  latter 
amendment,  the  one  to  permit  the  union 
shop,  was  opposed  by  union  leaders  as 
well  as  employees.  Mr.  John  T.  Corbett. 
assistant  grand  chief  engineer  £ind  na- 
tional legislative  representative.  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers,  as  a  wit- 
ness. May  4,  1950,  in  the  hearings  on  the 
bill  to  authorize  union  shop  agreements, 
noted  that: 

During  the  time  that  Warren  S.  Stone 
(grand  chief  engineer  of  the  Brotherhood 
1903-25)  was  the  grsind  chief  engineer,  he 
took  the  position  that  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  was  such  an  out- 
standing organization  that  men  should  seek 
lu  membership.  He  didn't  want  any  union 
shop— and  possibly  that  policy  Is  being 
reflected  in  my  statement  today. 

Mr.  Stone  was  also  quoted  by  a  railway 
witness  as  follows: 

I  do  not  believe  In  forcing  a  man  to  Join  a 
union.  If  he  wants  to  Join,  all  right,  but  It 
Is  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  free  govern- 
ment and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  try  to  make  him  Join.  We  of  the 
engineers  every  day  work  willingly  side  by 
side  with  other  engineers  who  do  not  belong 
to  our  union,  though  they  enjoy  without  any 
objection  on  our  part  the  advantages  we  have 
obtained.  Some  of  them  we  would  not  have 
In  our  union,  others  we  could  not  get. 

In  1953,  G.  T.  Brown,  successor  to  Mr. 
Warren  Stone,  commented: 

We  support  It  (the  union  shop)  now  only 
on  Individual  roads  where  other  unions  have 
put  it  Into  effect.  Engineers  Just  simply 
resent  being  told  that  they  must  Join  any- 
thing. We  still  think  that  labor  in  the  long 
run  has  a  good  enough  product  that  you 
won't  have  to  force  men  to  Join.  We  must 
go  along  on  a  union  shop  in  some  Instancea 
where  It  Is  necessary  because  of  the  possible 
encroachment  upon  our  membership  by  some 
other  organization.  (U.S.  News  and  World 
Report,  Dec.  11,  1953.  p.  71.) 


The  freedom  of  association  was  fur- 
ther extended  in  1933  by  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act.  when  under  sec- 
tion 7(a) ,  it  guaranteed: 

(1)  That  employees  shall  have  the  right  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively  through 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing  and 
shall  be  free  from  the  Interference,  restraint. 


or  coercion  of  employers  of  labor,  or  their 
agents,  in  the  designation  of  such  repr*- 
sentatlves  in  self-organization  or  in  othar 
concerted  activities  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lectlve  bargaining  or  other  mutual  aid  or 
protection. 

(3)  That  no  employee  and  no  one  seeklsi 
employment  shaU  be  required  as  condition 
of  employment  to  Join  any  company  uuUn 
or  to  refrain  from  Joining,  organizing,  or  as- 
sisting a  labor  organization  of  his  own 
choosing. 

When  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  was  declared  unconstitutional  in 
1935.  the  Wagner  Act  of  the  same  year 
incorporated  the  NIRA  guarantee  of  legal 
right  to  organize  and  bargain  collec- 
tively, free  from  interference  from  em- 
ployers. Section  7  of  the  Wagner  Act 
stated: 

Employees  shall  have  the  right  to  self- 
organization,  to  form.  Join  or  assist  labor 
organizations,  to  bargain  collectively  through 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing,  and 
engage  In  concerted  activities  for  the  purpoa* 
of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual  aid 
or  protection. 

•While  the  Wagner  Act  said  nothing 
about  the  right  not  to  join  a  imlon,  this 
idea  was  incorporated  in  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  hi  1947.  It  provides  that  every 
worker : 

Shall  also  have  the  right  to  refrain  from 
any  or  all  such  activities  except  to  the  extent 
that  such  a  right  may  be  affected  by  an  agree- 
ment requiring  membership  In  a  labor  or- 
ganization as  a  condition  of  employment  aa 
authorized  In  section  8(a)(3). 

In  this  addition,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
formally  restored  the  legal  right  of 
voluntary  unionism  and  outlawed  com- 
pulsory unionism  in  the  form  of  the 
closed  shop,  which  makes  union  mem- 
bership a  condition  of  employment  at  the 
time  the  worker  is  hired.  Somewhat  in- 
consistently, the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in  sec- 
tion 8(a)  (3) ,  permits  compulsory  union- 
ism in  the  form  of  the  union  shop  when  a 
union  is  able  by  collective  bargaining,  or 
other  means,  to  win  a  union  shop  agree- 
ment from  the  employer. 

The  Taft-HarUey  Act  did  not  stop 
here.  By  section  14(b) ,  it  expressly  af- 
firmed the  right  of  the  States  to  prohibit 
compulsory  unionism  by  stating : 

Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  execution  or  appUcatloB 
of  agreements  requiring  membership  In  » 
labor  organization  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment In  any  State  or  territory  in  which  suci 
execution  or  application  Is  prohibited  dJ. 
State  or  territorial  law. 

This  latter  provision,  as  it  provides  so 
plainly,  leaves  to  the  States  the  right  to 
guarantee  voluntary  unionism  if  they 
wish.  It  removes  all  possibility  of  argu- 
ment that  State  right-to-work  laws  un- 
lawfully invade  an  area  preempted  oy 
the  Federal  Government. 

Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  act 
has  been  -the  object  of  bitter  attack  W 
union  leaders,  an  attack  which  is  rather 
difficult  to  understand  in  view  of  the  iw* 
that  the  section  actuaUy  adds  nothing 
to  the  law  as  it  stood  under  the  Wagner 
Act.  In  Algoma  Plywood  Co.  v.  Wucon- 
sin  Board.  336  U.S.  301  (1949)  untow 
argued  that  section  8  (3)  and  10(8)  « 
the  Wagner  Act  precluded  the  5»w 
from  imposhig  restrictions  upon  co^P^' 
sory  unionism.  The  Supreme  cwr^ 
rejected  the  argument  and  ruled  «»' 


these  sections  of  the  Wagner  Act  per- 
mitted the  State  to  declare  invalid  com- 
pulsory unionism  agreements.  All  sec- 
tion 14(b)  does  is  state  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  language  that  could  not  possibly 
be  misunderstood. 

couBT  Ttam  or  thk  rioht  to  work 

In  1939,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  the  right-to-work 
laws  in  Lincoln  Union  v.  Northwestern 
Co.,  335  U.S.  525.    In  that  case  it  stated: 

Under  employment  practices  In  the  United 
States,  employers  have  sometimes  limited 
work  opportunities  to  members  of  unions, 
sometimes  to  nonunion  members,  and  at 
other  times  have  employed  and  kept  their 
workers  without  regard  to  whether  they  were 
or  were  not  members  of  a  union.  Employers 
are  conamanded  to  follow  this  latter  employ- 
ment practice  In  the  States  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Nebraska.  A  North  Carolina  statute 
and  a  Nebraska  constitutional  amendment 
provide  that  no  person  in  these  States  shall 
be  denied  an  opportunity  to  obtain  or  retain 
employment  because  he  Is  or  Is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  a  labor  organization.  To  enforce  this 
policy.  North  CeuroUna  and  Nebraska  em- 
ployers are  also  forbidden  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts or  agreements  obligating  themselves  to 
exclude  persons  from  employment  because 
they  are  not  labor  union  members  (336  U.S. 
527-528). 

The  union  argued  in  the  Lincoln  Union 
case  that  State  rlght-to-work  laws  are 
unconstitutional  because  they  deprive 
union  workers  of  their  right  to  force  non- 
union members  into  the  union  or  out  of 
work.    To  this,  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

We  deem  It  unnecessary  to  elaborate  the 
numerous  reasons  for  our  rejection  of  the 
contention  of  •  •  •  ( the  unions ) .  Nor  need 
we  appraise  or  analyze  with  particularity  the 
rather  startling  idea  suggested  to  support 
some  of  the  premises  on  which  appellants 
(the  unions)  conclvislons  rest.  There  caxmot 
be  wrung  from  a  constitutional  right  of 
workers  to  assemble  to  discuss  Improvements 
of  their  own  working  standards,  a  further 
constitutional  right  to  drive  from  remuner- 
ative employment  all  other  persona  who  will 
not  or  cannot  participate  In  union  assem- 
blies •  •  •  (335  U.S.  at  531). 

The  next  question  to  be  considered  is 
the  morality  of  the  right-to-work  laws. 
They  have  been  attacked  on  moral 
grounds  by  clergy  of  many  different  reli- 
gions. Father  John  S.  Cronin,  when 
asked  about  the  morality  of  the  right-to- 
worli  laws,  commented: 

The  heart  of  the  matter  Is  that  It  Is  not 
always  easy  to  apply  moral  principles  In  con- 
crete cases.  In  the  present  Instance,  much 
depends  on  the  motive  and  effect  of  the  law. 
Y  '^  purposes  and  effect  are  to  prevent 
legitimate  unions  and  to  exploit  workers, 
then  It  Is  clearly  Immoral.  If  It  Is  designed 
to  prevent  union  abuses  without  hurting 
proper  union  activity,  then  such  a  law  may 
oe  Justified.     ("The  Sign."  Nov.  1955,  p.  17.) 

Father  Leo  Brown,  director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Social  Order,  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity, while  opposing  right-to-work  laws 
in  an  article  entitled  "Right-To-Work 
legislation"— October  1955.  the  Catholic 
Mind,  page  606— stated: 

Nothing  in  this  paper  need  be  understood 
"implying  that  workmen  are  moraUy 
Obliged  to  belong  to  labor  unions.  People 
can  consistently  advocate  the  legal  liberty  of 
a  group  of  workmen  to  make  union  shop  con- 
tracts while  defending  their  moral  liberty  to 
oeclde  not  to  enter  Into  such  contracts  or 
•ven  decide  not  to  form  a  union. 


Many  other  clergymen  have  supported 
the  rlght-to-work  laws  on  moral 
groimds;  to  wit:  Rev.  Russel  T.  Richard- 
son of  College  Park  Methodist  Church, 
Orlando,  Fla.: 

In  my  Judgment  rlght-to-work  laws  give 
the  employee  the  freedom  to  belong  or  not  to 
belong  to  organizations  like  trade  unions.  I 
cannot  see  how  these  laws  prevent  In  any  way 
employees  from  organizing  unlona  or  from 
Joining  them.  In  spite  of  all  the  Invectives 
by  the  union  boasee  against  the  rlght-to-work 
laws,  I  believe  these  laws  are  good  for  workers 
and  Industry  alike,  and  seek  only  to  protect 
both  from  monopolistic  powers  of  vmlon 
bosses. 

Also  quoting  Rabbi  Morris  M.  Hersh- 
man,  Joliet  Jewish  Congregation,  Joliet, 
111. 

When  a  union — any  union — forces  a  man 
to  make  a  choice  contrary  to  his  Ideals  and 
conscience,  then  that  union  Is  no  less  gmity 
of  violating  the  moral  principles  of  taking 
away  that  man's  freedom  of  choice. 

Generally  the  opposition  to  the  right- 
to-work  laws  can  be  summarized  under 
four  headings:  Motivation,  union  secu- 
rity, free-rider,  and  economic  progress, 
and  freedom  of  contract. 

The  motivation  argument  is  a  very 
weak  argument,  in  reality  it  is  no  argu- 
ment at  all.  So  long  as  such  laws  do 
not  deny  "the  natural  right  to  form  as- 
sociations," one  cannot  accuse  right-to- 
work  advocates  of  trying  to  destroy  labor 
unions. 

In  refutation  of  the  contention  that 
all  or  most  of  the  advocates  of  rlght-to- 
work  laws  are  motivated  by  antiunion, 
labor-exploiting  motives,  one  can  quote 
many  individuals  who  can  be  classed  as 
prounion  and  yet  who  did  not  approve 
compulsory  unionism. 

Justice  Brandeis,  who  was  known  as 
a  friend  of  labor,  advised  against  the 
closed  shop : 

The  objections,  legal,  economic,  and  social 
against  the  closed  shop  are  so  strong  and 
the  Idea  of  a  closed  shop  Is  so  antagonistic 
to  the  American  spirit  that  the  Insistence 
upon  It  haa  been  a  serious  obstacle  to  union 
progress. 

Donald  R.  Richberg,  coauthor  of  the 
1926  Railway  Labor  Act  and  of  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  1933, 
chairman  of  the  NRA  Board  hi  1935, 
stated  during  the  first  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration : 

The  entire  value  of  labor  organizations 
to  the  workers  lies  In  the  power  of  the 
workers  to  control  their  representatives.  The 
basis  of  that  control  and  the  only  assurance 
that  It  will  continue.  Is  found  In  the  right 
and  freedom  of  the  individual  workers  to 
refuse  to  support  an  organization  or  a  repre- 
sentative whose  Judgment  or  good  will  he 
does  not  trust.  But  how  can  a  man  trust 
his  servant  who  assumes  to  be  master  and 
says:  "You  must  obey  me  or  I  will  cut  your 
throat." 

The  moral  arguments  against  the 
right-to-work  laws  based  upon  union  se- 
curity is  that  such  laws  so  weaken  unions 
as  to  make  the  right  of  an  association 
ineffective.  The  argument  implicitly,  at 
least,  maintains  thammion  security  is 
necessary  for  union  survival  and  there- 
fore rlght-to-work  laws  are  immoral  be- 
cause they  prevent  workers  from  exer- 
cising their  natural  right  of  free  asso- 
ciation. 


It  is  true  that  closed  and  union  shop 
agreements  do  give  great  security  to 
unions;  however,  admitting  this  does  not 
mean  that  voluntary  unionism  as  per- 
mitted by  right-to-work  laws  makee  im- 
possible effective  union  security.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  situation  hi  the 
past,  today  there  is  no  realistic  ground 
upon  which  one  could  baae  the  conten- 
tion that  rlght-to-work  laws  can  destroy 
unions  or  prevent  either  their  formation 
or  their  effective  functioning. 

An  expert  in  the  field  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  states: 

If  the  union-survival  theory  were  to  be 
accepted  as  the  motivating  basis  for  the  de- 
mand for  compulsory  unionism  today,  there 
would  be  little  support  for  such  a  demand. 
The  American  labor  movement  has  not  been 
feeble  for  a  long  time;  It  Is  vigorous,  aggres- 
sive, and  effective.  It  Is  protected  by  law  and 
fortified  by  strength.  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
dominating,  economic.  pollUcal,  and  social 
institutions  in  the  Nation.  It  Is  beyond  the 
capablUty  of  employers  to  destroy  it.  even 
if  they  so  desired  or  attempted.  And  the 
day  of  attempt  to  destroy  imlons  as  such 
seem  long  past;  union  busting  exists  today 
largely  as  a  propaganda  term.  For  the  great 
majority  of  employers,  labor  unions  and  the 
collective-bargaining  process  are  established 
facts  of  economic  life.  Whatever  the  com- 
pulsory union  Issue  may  have  once  Involved, 
it  is  no  longer  an  Issue  that  Involves  the 
survival  of  labor  unions  In  the  Unlt«d  States. 
(Collective  Bargaining.  Selwyn  H.  Torff  p. 
75.) 

The  opponents  of  right-to-work  laws 
who  argue  that  these  laws  will  destroy 
unions  ignore  the  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  which  guarantee  the  right 
of  the  workers  to  establish  and  to  join 
unions  without  Interference  from  their 
employers.  It  may  be  argued  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  covers  only  interstate 
commerce  and  therefore  does  not  protect 
the  workers  in  the  intra-State  business. 
This  is  simply  not  true  because  the  right- 
to-work  statutes  also  guarantee  the  right 
of  workers  to  join  or  form  labor  unions. 
For  example,  the  Louisiana  law  states 
explicitly: 

Sec.  1.  Be  It  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of 
Louisiana  that  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  public  policy  of  Louisiana  that  the  right 
of  a  person  or  persons  to  work  shall  not 
be  abridged  on  account  of  membership  or 
non-membership  in  any  labor  union  or  labor 
organization. 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  deny  or  abridge  the  right  of 
employees  by  and  through  a  labor  union  to 
bargain  collectively  with  their  employer. 

The  Taft-Hartiey  Act  does  not  give 
the  State  the  pwwer  to  deny  workers  the 
right  to  join  or  form  a  union;  it  merely 
grants  to  the  State  the  power  to  pro- 
hibit or  regulate  compulsory  unionism. 
To  argue  otherwise  is  to  distort  the  truth. 
Both  Federal  and  State  laws  fully  pro- 
tect the  right  of  workers  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively  without  interference 
from  their  employers. 

The  most  telling  answers  to  the  argu- 
ment that  union  survival  and  union  se- 
curity are  threatened  under  right-to- 
work  laws  are  the  actual  experiences 
imder  such  laws.  Unionism  In  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  the  Independent  Railway 
Unions  made  its  greatest  progress  in  the 
past  15  years  under  voluntary  unionism. 
The  ClO-Unlted  Auto  Workers  in  June 
1955  won  a  union -shop  agreement  from 
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3eneral  Bloton,  which  In  effect,  simply 
■ecognlzed  an  actu*!  situation  of  almost 
.OO-peroent  untonlon.  Experience  under 
he  Railway  Labor  Act,  which  from  1934 
b  IMl  prohibited  the  union  shop,  shows 
liat  union  membership  In  the  non-oper- 
itlns  railway  unions  tripled  during  this 
xrlod  of  voluntary  unionism.  Certainly 
Ilia  shows  that  unions  do  not  need  com- 
mlaory  membership  to  grow  and  func- 
;lon  efteettrely. 

In  1942  some  of  the  railway  unions  de- 
nanded  compulsory  membership.  The 
-esulting  dispute  was  referred  by  Presi- 
lent  Roosevelt  to  the  Sharfman  board, 
vhlch  not  only  held  that  the  demand 
^'ould  not  be  granted  consistently  with 
iie  law  as  It  then  stood  but  foimd  that 
he  arrangement  was  not  necessary  for 
he  security  of  the  union.  The  board 
laid: 

Such  an  examination  leaves  the  board  un- 
sonvlnoed  on  the  ground  of  necessity.  In 
ihe  tint  place,  the  unions  are  not  suffering 
from  a  falling  off  In  members.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  earlier  stated,  membership  has  been 
pt><irlng  and  at  the  preeent  time  appears  to 
M  the  largest  In  railroad  history,  with  less 
ihan  10  percent  nonmembershlp  among  the 
Rnployeea  here  repreaented. 

When  the  leaders  of  the  same  union 
»ent  before  Congress  In  their  successful 
kttempt  to  secure  the  union  shop,  their 
iblet  spokesman  frsmkly  admitted  that 
:ompulsory  union  membership  was  not 
lecessary  to  strengthen  the  union  in 
Jielr  Industrywide  bargaining.    He  said : 

U  I  get  a  majority  of  employees  to  vote  for 
my  union  aa  a  bargaining  agent,  I  have  got 
u  much  economic  power  at  that  stage  of 
Lhe  development  as  I  will  ever  have.  (Hit. 
7789,  Slat  Cong.,  3d  seas..  May  9,  1950,  pp. 
lO-ai.) 

Frederic  M.  Meyers,  associate  profes- 
lor  of  economics,  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  made  a  survey  of  the  experiences 
at  the  States  that  had  passed  the  rlght- 
to-wortc  laws  prior  to  1953.  Professor 
Meyers'  testimony  Is  particularly  valu- 
Eible  because  he  testified  as  the  expert 
icooomlc    witness    for    the    defendant 


union  In  the  Sandsberry  v.  LAM.  case 
(Texas  Co'irt  of  Civil  Appeals,  Amarillo, 
1954) ;  he  was  also  employed  for  a  num- 
3er  of  years  by  an  economic  bureau  spe- 
cializing In  research  for  labor  unions. 

In  a  paper  read  at  the  1954  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Association  entitled  "The  Growth  of  Col- 
lective Bargaining  in  Texas — A  Newly 
Industrialized  Area."  Professor  Meyers 
(tates: 

The  first  outstanding  fact  Is  that  unionism 
In  Texas  has  been  growing  extremely  rapidly 
In  the  pa«t  20  years  •  •  •.  The  rate  of 
unionisation  in  Taxaa  has  probably,  through- 
out the  entire  {terlod  under  discussion,  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  raat  of  the  country. 

In  a  specific  study  of  the  effect  of 
right-to-work  laws.  Professor  Meyers  in 
an  article  entitled,  "Effects  of  'Rlght-to- 
Work*  Laws— A  Study  of  the  Texas  Act" 
In  the  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Re- 
view, states: 

It  la  Tlrtually  Impoaalble  to  measure  the 
preclM  effeet  of  these  lawa  on  union  organl- 
aatton,  (or  no  one  can  know  what  would 
bava  tu^panad  \t  another  atatutory  environ- 
maat  bad  tzlrtad. 

Haw«v«r,  tlM  avaUabla  evidence  indicates 
tliat  at  laast  In  the  manufacturing  Industry, 


the  rate  of  growth  In  unionization  In  Texas 
has  i>een  very  rapid  since  1938  and  has  shown 
no  significant  diminution  since  1947.  when 
the  law  In  question  was  passed.  Accompany- 
ing a  great  Increase  in  Indiistrlallzailon  and 
employees,  the  proportion  of  manufacturing 
worlGers  covered  by  collective  agreements  has 
grown  from  almost  nothing  In  1938  to  about 
50  percent  as  of  1953. 

The  tentative  conclusions,  then.  Is  that  If 
measured  by  the  objective  of  retarding  un- 
ionization and  destroying  existing  unions, 
the  Texas  right-to-law  h.^  not  been  very 
effective. 

On  the  basis  of  limited  evidence.  It  appe.irs 
that  legal  restrictions  on  formal  union  secu- 
rity clauses  in  Te.xas  have  had  little  effect  on 
the  rate  which  employees  are  Initially  orga- 
nized, except  in  the  construction  industry, 
local  trucking,  the  printing  trade,  and  per- 
haps a  few  other  cases  when  organizing  the 
employer  has  been  the  traditional  tactic 
Even  In  these  cases,  restrictions  on  secondary 
pressures  have  probably  been  more  Important 
than  those  on  union  security  contracts. 

Professor  Meyers  then  goes  on  to  give 
the  reasons  why  unionism  in  the  South 
was  weak  prior  to  World  War  11: 

The  data,  then,  would  suggest  that  the 
low  rates  of  union  incidence  in  Texas  and 
the  South  have  not.  historically,  been  a  re- 
sult of  mere  location,  but  because  the  South 
and  Texas  have  been  prelndustrlal. 

They  could  suggest  that  as  these  areas  be- 
come primarily  Industrial,  they  will  become 
Increasingly  union.  In  a  sense  the  South 
represents  a  guarantee  of  continued  growth 
of  the  American  labor  movement. 

This  statement  Is  particularly  impor- 
tant, because  it  is  an  answer  to  the  argu- 
ment the  right-to-work  laws  have  been 
enacted  in  the  South  primarily  because 
the  South  is  antiunion.  Unionism  has 
been  weak  in  the  South,  because  this 
region  was  dominantly  agricultural. 
Unionism  has  made  little  headway  in  ag- 
riculture areas  any  place  in  the  country. 

Still  another  argument  advanced 
against  the  right-to-work  laws  is  that  of 
the  so-called  "free  rider."  the  nonunion 
workers  who  receive  the  benefit  of  being 
represented  by  the  union.  Union  lead- 
ers stress  this  argument  of  being  forced 
to  service  nonunion  workers  under  the 
principle  of  "exclusive  representation." 
What  is  not  told  is  that  exclusive  repre- 
sentation was  fought  for  strenuously  by 
the  unions  on  the  ground  that  if  they  did 
not  bargain  for  the  nonunion  workers  the 
employers  could  use  favoritism  toward 
the  nonunion  workers  as  means  of  weak- 
ening or  destroying  the  unions.  In 
reality,  then,  the  nonunion  workers  in 
an  open  shop  are  not  free  riders,  but  are 
rather  "forced  riders,"  since  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  they  lose  their  right  to 
bargain  Individually  with  their  employ- 
ers and  are  forced  to  bargain  through  the 
union. 

Many  union  leaders  also  argue  that 
since  these  nonunion  workers  receive 
representation  through  the  unions,  they 
should  pay  for  this  service,  because  they 
attribute  every  economic  gain  of  work- 
ers in  modern  times  to  unionism.  This 
would  be  rather  difQcult  to  substantiate, 
for  the  argument  ignores  completely  the 
tremendous  Increase  in  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  ordinary  worklngman  in  the 
first  35  years  of  the  century  when  union- 
ism was  relatively  weak  and  limited 
mainly  to  craft  unions. 


In  the  same  light.  Dr.  Milton  Fried- 
man, professor  of  economics,  University 
of  Chicago,  in  his  paper  entitled  "Some 
Comments  on  the  Significance  of  Labor 
Unions  for  Economic  Policy,"  questioned 
the  economic  Importance  of  unions,  es- 
pecially their  effort  upon  wage  structure. 
It  is  his  contention  that  unions  have  been 
given  credit  for  wage  increases  that 
would  most  likely  have  occurred  without 
unionism.     Dr.  Friedman  stated: 

Total  union  membership  In  this  country  la 
currently  (1950)  about  16  million,  or  some- 
thing over  one-quarter  of  the  labor  force. 
On  the  basis  of  our  preceding  analysis,  how- 
ever. It  seems  likely  that  many  If  not  most 
members  are  In  uiUons  that  have  had  only  a 
negligible  effect  on  wage  rates. 

In  continuing  the  investigation  of  the 
free-riders,  Judge  Carter,  of  the  Nebras- 
ka Supreme  Court,  brought  out  a  fine 
point  regarding  them,  but,  still  more  sig- 
nificantly, clearly  shows  why  compulsory 
unionism  should  today  be  opposed,  be- 
cause unions,  in  their  functioning,  are 
becoming  more  and  more  political ;  Judge 
Carter  states : 

I  fall  to  see  any  relation  whatever  be- 
tween compelling  union  membership  and  en- 
forcing payments  by  employees  for  benefits 
received  from  collective  bargaining.  Assum- 
ing that  contributions  can  be  compelled  for 
the  representation  required  In  securing  bene- 
fits accruing  to  nonunion  employees  as  well 
as  to  those  belonging  to  the  union,  compul- 
sory union  membership  exceeds  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case  and  compels  an  employee 
to  join  and  support  an  association  of  persons 
with  whose  purpose  and  concepts  he  may  be 
In  total  disagreement.  The  Constitution  pro- 
tects an  Individual  against  legislation  hav- 
ing this  effect. 

If  an  employee  Is  compelled  to  Join  a  un- 
ion against  his  will  In  order  to  continue  In 
his  employment,  he  not  only  pays  his  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  union's  bargaining  proc- 
esses, but  he  is  compelled  to  support  many 
other  principles,  policies,  programs,  and  ac- 
tivities to  which  he  may  not  subscribe. 

We  have  prided  ourselves  In  this  country 
on  the  right  of  free  speech  and  free  thought, 
rights  which  have  been  g^uaranteed  to  u.'  by 
constitutional  provision.  Compulsory  union- 
ism Infringes  upon  these  rights  and  often 
encroaches  upwn  the  right  of  an  Individual  to 
be  free  from  coercion  by  others.  To  compel 
him  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  economic 
or  political  programs  adopted  by  a  union, 
which  may  be  abhorrent  to  him.  Is  as  con- 
stitutionally wrong  as  If  similar  programs 
were  compelled  by  the  employer.  The  fifth 
amendment  protects  against  the  forced  ap- 
propriation of  one's  property  for  the  support 
of  Ideals  which  he  may  desire  to  oppose. 
The  right  to  work  and  to  be  compensated 
therefor  Is  a  fundsmiental  principle  in  our 
democratic  thinking.  To  force  contributions 
against  one's  will  In  the  manner  here  em- 
ployed Is  a  violation  of  his  fundamental 
rights  and  privileges.  It  Is  a  violation  of 
"nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law,"  contained  In  t!ie 
fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Constitutional  guarantees  exist  In  fair 
weather  and  In  foul.  They  may  be  asserted 
by  the  minority  against  the  majority,  and 
by  the  Individual  even  against  the  power 
of  the  Government.  They  may  be  asserted 
by  an  employee  against  his  employer  or 
a  labor  union,  or  both.  An  employee  not 
only  has  a  right  to  work,  but  he  has  the 
guaranteed  right  to  have  his  earnings  pro- 
tected against  confiscation  against  his  will. 
Forcing  an  employee  to  join  a  union  and 
to  compel  him  to  financially  supf)ort  prin- 
ciples,   projects,    policies,    or    programs    In 
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which  he  does  not  believe  and  does  not  want, 
U  clearly  taking  of  his  property  without 
due  process. 

It  is  repugnant  that  free  American 
citizens  be  forced,  under  compulsory 
unionism,  to  make  contributions  to 
causes,  political  or  economical,  to  which 
they  may  be  opposed  in  principle  or  In 
conscience.  The  merger  of  the  AFL  and 
the  CIO  into  one  huge  labor  organiza- 
tion which  has  as  one  of  its  important 
objectives  political  action  and  the  use 
of  part  of  the  initiation  fees,  dues,  and 
assessments  today,  is  one  of  the  best 
reasons  why  compulsory  unionism  and 
the  forced  political  contribution  for 
political  purposes,  to  which  many  mem- 
bers are  opposed,  should  not  be  permitted. 
Some  opponents  of  voluntary  unionism 
argue  that  when  a  majority  of  the 
workers  demand  a  union  shop,  it  Is  un- 
just for  the  minority  to  oppose,  or  be  per- 
mitted to  oppose  by  right-to-work  laws, 
the  will  of  the  majority.  They  point  out 
that  when  the  majority  of  voters  elect  a 
Democrat  President,  the  Republicans 
must  obey.  This  is  exactly  what  Is  de- 
manded by  exclusive  representation, 
when  the  minority  in  an  open  shop  are 
compelled  to  bargain  through  the  union 
by  reason  of  majority  vote.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  argue  that  when  a  Democrat 
majority  wins  an  election,  the  Republi- 
can minority  are  obliged  to  join  the 
Democrat  Party. 

I  presume  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKiE]  would  not  like  to  have  some 
of  the  Republicans  join  the  Democratic 
Party.  The  Democrats  probably  like 
their  party  the  way  it  is. 

Finally,  many  opponents  of  the  right- 
to-work  laws  maintain  that  they  are 
unjust  because  they  have  stifled  eco- 
nomic progress  in  States  with  right-to- 
work  laws.  The  following  statistics  are 
pertinent.  Total  personal  income  of 
States  with  right-to-work  laws  increased 
330.6  percent  in,  the  period  1940-1954. 
while  the  total  income  of  States  without 
right-to-work  laws  increased  263.4  per- 
cent. 

Since  1940,  the  South,  where  the  right- 
to-work  laws  are  concentrated,  has  made 
the  greatest  economic  progress  of  any 
region  in  the  country.  From  1940  to 
1954,  the  total  personal  income  of  the 
Southern  States  increased  337.2  percent 
as  compared  to  247.8  percent  for  the  rest 
of  the  United  States. 

The  CIO  in  their  book,  "The  Case 
Against  the  Right-to-Work  Laws,"  ad- 
mitted that  the  laws  have  not  in  the  least 
impeded  progress  when  they  said : 

Examination  of  available  data  on  general 
economic  activity  reveals  no  causal  relation- 
ship between  the  adoption  of  rlght-to-work 
laws  and  economic  progress. 

In  summation  of  this  review,  I  shall 
quote  from  Samuel  Grompers'  last  address 
as  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  delivered  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion held  at  El  Paso.  Tex.,  in  1924.  Those 
who  have  succeeded  him  in  the  labor 
movement  today  would  do  well  to  heed 
the  wise  and  calm  advice  of  the  man 
who  for  so  many  years  was  the  backbone 
of  the  American  labor  movement,  at  a 
time  when  the  whole  movement  could 
have  faltered. 


Samuel  Oompers  said: 

Men  and  women  of  the  American  trade 
union  movement,  I  feel  that  I  have  earned 
the  right  to  talk  plainly  with  you.  »-As  the 
only  delegate  to  that  first  Pittsburgh  con- 
vention who  has  stayed  with  the  problems  of 
our  movement  through  to  the  present  hour, 
as  one  with  clean  hands  and  with  singleness 
of  purpose  who  has  tried  to  serve  the  labor 
movement  honorably  and  In  a  spirit  of  con- 
secration to  the  cause  of  humanity,  I  want 
to  urge  devotion  to  the  fundamentals  of 
human  Uberty — the  principles  of  volun- 
tarism. No  lasting  gain  has  ever  come  from 
compulsion.  If  we  seek  to  force,  we  but 
tear  apart  that  which,  united.  Is  invincible. 
There  la  no  way  whereby  our  labor  move- 
ment may  be  assured  sustained  progress  In 
determining  its  poUcles  and  Its  plans  other 
than  sincere  democratic  deliberation  imtll 
a  unanimous  decision  Is  reached.  This  may 
seem  a  cumbersome,  slow  method  to  the  im- 
patient, but  the  Impatient  are  more  con- 
cerned for  Immediate  trlimiph  than  for  the 
education  of  constructive  development. 

Understanding,  patience,  hlghmlnded 
service,  the  compelling  power  of  voluntarism 
have  In  America  made  what  was  but  a  rope 
of  sand  a  united,  purposeful.  Integrated 
organization,  potent  for  himian  welfare,  ma- 
terial and  spiritual.  I  have  been  with  this 
movement  since  the  beginning,  for  I  have 
been  given  the  privilege  of  service  that  has 
been  accorded  but  few.  Nor  would  that 
privilege  have  continued  to  open  to  me  had 
not  service  to  the  cause  been  my  guiding 
purpose. 

Events  of  recent  months  made  me  keenly 
aware  that  the  time  Is  not  far  distant  when 
I  must  lay  down  my  trust  for  others  to 
carry  forward.  When  one  comes  to  close 
grips  with  eternal  things,  there  comes  a  new 
sense  of  relative  values  and  the  less  worthy 
things  lose  significance.  As  I  review  the 
events  of  my  60  years  of  contact  with  the 
labor  movement  and  as  I  survey  the  prob- 
lems of  today  and  study  the  opportunities 
of  the  future,  I  want  to  say  to  you,  men  and 
women  of  the  American  labor  movement: 
Do  not  reject  the  cornerstone  upon  which 
labor's  structure  has  been  bullded — but  base 
your  all  upon  voluntary  principles  and  Il- 
lumine your  every  problem  by  consecrated 
devotion  to  that  highest  of  all  purpose.s — 
human  well-being  In  the  fullest,  widest, 
deepest  sense. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  words  of 
the  great  statesman  of  the  American  la- 
bor movement.  Samuel  Gompers,  the 
founder  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  entitled 
"Right-to-Work  Laws  Are  American  Way 
of  Life,"  by  Dr.  O.  Preston  Robinson, 
well-known  editor,  author,  and  univer- 
sity professor,  states  the  case  for  right 
to  work  in  a  very  excellent  manner.  It 
is  as  follows: 

The  controversy  over  the  question  of 
voluntairy  versus  compulsory  unionism  strikes 
at  the  foxindatlon  of  our  American  liberties. 
The  basic  Issue  Involved  Is  that  of  Individual 
freedom  of  choice.  It  is  an  Issue  which  af- 
fects Intimately  one's  constitutional  rights 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  possession  of  property. 

Rlght-to-work  laws,  now  In  effect  In  some 
20  States  generally  declare  It  "to  be  public 
policy  that  the  right  of  persona  to  work, 
whether  In  private  emplojrment  or  for  the 
State,  or  any  of  Its  (Mlitlcal  subdivisions, 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  on  account 
of  membership  or  nonmembershlp  in  any 
labor  imlon,  labor  organization  or  any  other 
type  of  association."  Some  of  these  laws 
specify  that  the  right  to  live  Includes  the 
right  to  work  and  that  the  right  to  work 
must  be  protected  and  maintained  free  from 
undue  restraints  and  coercion. 


Under  such  laws,  union  organisations  that 
have  won  membership  or  even  the  right  of 
representation  among  employees  of  a  busi- 
ness organization  or  other  Institution  do  not 
have  the  right  to  require,  as  a  condition  of 
employment,  that  all  employees  join  the 
union.  In  other  words,  under  these  laws, 
employees  have  the  right,  voluntarily,  to  join 
a  union  or  to  refuse  to  join  a  union  depend- 
ing upon  the  dictates  of  their  own  judgments 
and  consciences. 

The  arguments  presented  by  opponents  of 
rlght-to-work  laws  may  be  classified  under 
three  general  headings. 

The  first  of  these  Is  the  ao-called  "free- 
rider"  argument.  This  argument  Is  based 
upon  the  premise  that  umons  help  to  Improve 
working  conditions  for  employees  and,  con- 
sequently, benefit  both  members  and  non- 
members  alike.  Therefore,  the  argument 
concludes,  nonmembers  should  be  required 
to  join  as  a  condition  of  participation  In 
these  Improved  conditions. 

This  argument  Is  faulty  on  a  number  of 
counts.  In  the  first  place.  It  cannot  be 
proved  that  working  conditions  In  States 
without  rlght-to-work  laws  have  Improved 
any  faster  than  In  States  where  these  laws 
exist.  Studies  conducted  In  the  Mountain 
West  States,  in  fact,  have  Indicated  Just  the 
opposite.  Hourly  wage  rates  and  working 
conditions  In  general  have  actually  Improved 
faster  In  Utah,  for  example,  with  Its  rlght-to- 
work  law.  than  In  neighboring  States  where 
such  laws  do  not  exist. 

Moreover,  looking  at  this  argument  logi- 
cally. It  would  be  equally  as  Inconsistent  to 
maintain  that  every  business  In  a  community 
must  be  required,  for  example,  to  join  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  because  this  organi- 
zation Improves  business  conditions  for  both 
Its  members  and  nonmembers. 

This  Is  equally  true  with  all  social  and  re- 
ligious organizations — all  of  which  exist  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  certain  advantages 
to  their  members  and.  In  doing  so,  they  Im- 
prove conditions  generally  In  the  community. 
Would  It  be  consistent  and  reasonable  to 
conclude,  for  these  reasons,  that  everyone 
should  be  forced  to  Join  these  social  or  re- 
ligious orgamzatlons? 

The  second  opponent  argument  is  known 
as  the  the  majority  rule.  This  argument  Is 
based  on  the  premise  that  all  workers  In  the 
shop,  store,  office,  or  Industry  should  be  re- 
quired to  Join  a  union  If  there  Is  a  majority 
vote  In  favor  of  the  union. 

This  argument  runs  head'  on  Into  a  basic 
principle  of  democracy.  If  the  majority  rule 
contention  were  applied  to  political  orga- 
nizations, to  social  groups,  and  to  other  orga- 
nizations and  Institutions  governed  by  demo- 
cratic principles,  minorities  would  auto- 
matically be  eliminated.  This  type  of 
philosophy  might  be  expected  to  operate  in 
an  authoritarian  atmosphere  but  It  is  com- 
pletely Inimical  to  demonstrate  procedures 
and  Ideals. 

Other  arguments  advanced  by  those  who 
would  eliminate  right-to-work  laws  may  be 
grouped  under  the  general  heading  of 
employee- employer  relationships. 

These  arguments  are  centered  around  the 
idea  that  discipline  of  employees  and  im- 
proved cooperation  with  employers  can  be 
maintained  if  the  union  membership  In- 
cludes all  of  the  employees  rather  than  only 
part  of  them.  As  with  the  other  opponents' 
contentions,  this  argument  also  falls  apart 
under  careful  scrutiny.  Research  convinc- 
ingly indicates  that  Industries  In  which  com- 
pulsory union  membership  has  existed  long- 
est have  suffered  as  many  disputes  and  stop- 
pages as  have  those  which  have  not  been 
completely  organized. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  natural  competi- 
tion between  nonumon  members  and  union 
members  has.  In  many  Instances,  Improved 
working  conditions  and  employer-employee 
cooperation.    It  stands  only  to  reason  that 
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tiM  union  lUaU,  U  It  U  ooiuclentlo\uly  com- 
pvttnc  for  tba  good  will  and  friendship  of 
nonunion  numbera.  U  most  lllcely,  Uirougb 
ttta  affects  of  thla  raflnlng  proc^mt,  to  Im- 
prora  Ita  own  organUaUon  and  operating 
paucaduraa  In  oidar  to  make  tbem  more 
attraetlTa. 

In  a  carafolly  conducted  survey  of  the 
effect  of  right- to-work  laws  In  17  states  In- 
cluding Utali,  there  was  every  evidence  that 
the  law  had  In  no  way  damaged  the  legltl- 
mata,  proper  rights  of  worldng  people  or  of 
tha  unloBa  and  that,  actually,  It  had  been 
beneficial  In  Its  overall  effect. 

Rlgbt-to-work  laws  are  an  expreeslon  of 
the  American  way  of  life  and  represent  a 
fundamental  aspect  of  the  freedoms  guar- 
anteed under  our  Constitution.  In  no  way 
do  they  Imply  any  impairment  of  a  union's 
right  to  attempt  to  organize  employees  and 
to  bargain  collectively  for  them.  They  do 
not  abrogate  the  right  of  any  Individual,  If 
be  so  desires,  to  Join  and  participate  In  a 
labor  union. 

On  the  contrary,  they  protect  that  right. 
At  the  same  time,  also,  they  protect  the  In- 
dividual's  basic   freedom   to  choose. 

They  guarantee  to  him  the  privilege,  vol- 
untarily, to  make  his  own  free  choice  and  to 
protect  his  rights,  under  the  Constitution,  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Kfr.  President.  I  would  like  now  to  read 
from  an  excellent  booklet  entitled  "The 
Right  To  Work  Is  the  Right  To  Live," 
prepared  by  Mr.  Ernest  M.  Sims,  of  Elk- 
hart. Ind.    I  believe  that  State  once  had 

rlght-to-work  law,  and  somebody  got 
to  them  and  they  changed  it.    In  any 

M,  Mr.  Sims  has  some  very  important 
things  to  say  about  right-to- work  laws: 

The  main  plank  in  the  platform  of  orga- 
nised labor  la  and  always  has  been  the  unl- 
reraal  eetabllahment  of  the  closed  shop. 
9ome  modifications  In  Its  features  have  been 
used  which  are  claimed  to  provide  a  measure 
3f  protection  for  the  employee's  freedom  of 
ehotce.  Actually  there  is  no  easentlal  dlffer- 
Bnce  In  the  ultimate  effect  of  these  varia- 
tions. The  closed  shop  requires  all  workers 
to  be  members  of  the  union  when  employed 
ftnd  remain  mmnbera  "In  good  standing"  dur- 
ing employment.  A  union  shop  differs  only 
In  that  the  employee  is  given  a  preliminary 
period,  usually  30  days.  In  which  be  is  not 
required  to  become  a  member.  At  the  end 
9f  that  time,  however,  he  must  Join  or  lose 
tila  ]oto.  Under  the  maintenance  of  member - 
ihlp-type  of  agreement,  employees  who  have 
>nce  Joined  must  remain  members,  either 
luring  employment  or  the  life  of  an  existing 
xintract.  The  last  plan  is  used  very  little 
aecauae  it  docs  not  meet  the  union  demand 
[or  tight  control  over  all  the  workers  in  a 
>lant. 

The  unions  are  driving  uncompromisingly 
ioward  the  dosed  shop  which  is  their  ulti- 
nate  objective.  They  accept  the  union  shop 
low  only  because  the  Taft-Hartley  law  pro- 
ilblts  the  more  rigid  form  and  repeal  of  Talt- 
iartley  Is  high  on  their  agenda.  In  what 
[qUowb  I  will  be  using  both  the  terms,  usually 
rlthout  reference  to  the  technical  dlstlnc- 
lon,  since  they  are  basically  Identical. 

The  eloeed  shop  Is  supported  by  a  number 
>f  arguments.  The  one  most  often  advanced 
s  that  It  follows  the  American  principle  of 
najonty  rule.  Under  pur  political  system, 
;he  majority  does  not  rule  in  any  unquali- 

1  sense.  It  can  rule  only  up  to  the  point 
>f  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the 
nlnortty.  Restraint  of  the  majority  Is  a 
irtnclpal  purpoae  of  our  Constitution.  Be- 
;ause  our  Founding  Fathers  foresaw  the 
langer  of  unlimited  power  In  the  hands  of 
i  majority,  they  quickly  added  the  Bill  of 
U^ts  to  oar  fundamental  law.  without 
ts  guarantees  of  freedom  to  all  our  citizens. 


the.  Constitution    would    become    largely    a 
Ufeleas  and  formal  diagram  of  procedures. 

People  who  advance  the  majority  rule  argu. 
ment  never  carry  it  through  to  its  final  logi- 
cal Implications.  If  a  majority  can  restrain 
a  man  in  his  opportunity  to  make  a  liveli- 
hood, or  in  fact  deprive  him  of  the  chance 
to  earn  a  living  at  all.  then  a  majority  can 
restrict  or  abolish  any  or  all  of  his  other 
rights.  It  can  say  to  an  ambltlovis.  capable 
young  man  that  be  cannot  enter  a  business 
field  which  those  already  In  it  desire  to  pre- 
empt for  themselves.  Moat  American  Indus- 
tries have  been  started  by  one  rnan  or  a  few 
men  who  had  the  Initiative  and  courage 
to  risk  their  economic  security  in  a  new 
venture.  And  the  opportunity  to  embark 
on  new  projects  is  at  once  the  greatness 
and  the  glory  of  our  free  enterprise  system, 
if  the  principle  of  unrestrained  majority 
rule  had  been  applied  to  the  development  of 
business  In  this  country,  America  would 
now  be  a  second-rate  industrial  nation,  in- 
stead of  leading  the  world  In  the  production 
of  goods  and  services  for  the  satisfaction  of 
human  wants. 

On  the  same  assumption  an  association  of 
companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
some  product  could  tell  another  producer 
in  the  same  field  that  he  must  become  a 
member  and  pay  dues  for  its  support. 

It  could  dictate  the  quantlUes  he  would  be 
allowed  to  produce,  the  markets  In  which  ho 
could  sell,  and  the  prices  he  could  charge. 
Of  course,  such  an  action  would  be  quickly 
penalized  by  the  courts  as  a  practice  In  re- 
straint of  trade  and  a  violation  of  the  laws 
against  monopoly.  But  labor  unions,  be- 
cause of  their  preferred  status  under  legis- 
lation passed  for  their  specific  benefit,  are 
granted   privileges  denied   to   other  citizens. 

Several  years  ago  a  man  came  to  my  fac- 
tory and  asked  for  employment.  He  was  a 
skilled  artisan  In  one  of  the  building  trades. 
but  his  home  city  was  an  "open  shop"  town 
and  he  had  not  been  compelled  to  Join  a 
union.  Clrcvimstances  made  It  desirable  for 
him  to  move  hla  family  to  another  city,  not 
far  from  mine,  where  the  union  In  his  trade 
maintains  a  tight  control  over  the  assign- 
ment of  Jobs.  He  applied  for  membership 
and  paid  the  required  Initial  fee  of  $100  in 
order  to  maintain  hla  standing  In  the  union. 
This  procedure  was  repeated  twice  more  until 
he  had  handed  over  $400  and  still  had  no 
Job.  Partly  in  utter  disgust  but  mainly 
because  he  needed  money  with  which  to  buy 
food  for  his  family,  he  gave  up  the  unequal 
struggle  and  applied  for  employment  In  my 
plant. 

We  took  him  on  but  since  he  had  no  ex- 
perience In  our  operations,  he  had  to  be 
assigned  to  unskilled  work  for  which  he  was 
necaasarlly  paid  leas  than  he  could  have 
earned  at  his  own  specialty.  Thus  hla  years 
of  preparation  went  for  nought  and  both  he 
and  the  economy  suiTered  because  of  this 
wasted  effort. 

This  is  not  an  Isolated  case.  It  is  typical 
of  thousands  of  others  where  the  monopolis- 
tic power  now  held  by  organized  labor  de- 
prives men  of  their  right  to  work.  Some 
months  back  the  women's  organization  In  a 
Protestant  church  arranged  a  panel  discus- 
sion of  the  subject.  "Humanizing  Labor  Re- 
lations." The  participants  were  one  repre- 
sentative of  management,  two  of  unions,  and 
a  lawyer  who  was  expected  to  answer  any 
questions  that  might  arise  as  to  the  legal 
Interpretations  of  current  practices.  At  the 
conclusion  one  of  my  business  associates 
asked  the  leader  of  the  group  that  had  spon- 
sored the  discussion  what  became  of  the 
subject.  It  had  been  referred  to  only  by  the 
speaker  from  management  and  was  scrupu- 
lously avoided  by  the  others.  One  union 
man  spent  all  of  his  time  attempting  to 
Justify  the  closed  shop  He  advanced  the 
usual  arguments  and  then  said  that  of  the 
60  million  people  now  gainfully  employed  In 
this  coimtry.  only  about  15  million  are  or- 
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ganlzed.  He  argued  that  If  a  man  didn't 
want  to  Join  a  union,  he  could  leave  his  own 
trade  and  get  a  Job  In  some  xmorganlaed 
occupation. 

In  the  questlon-and-answer  period  which 
foUowed,  I  asked  him  If  It  is  the  purpose  of 
union  leaders  ultUnately  to  organize  peopi* 
In  all  economic  pursuits.  He  conceded  that 
it  Is.  Of  coiu'se  If  a  closed  shop  is  Justified 
In  one  category  of  employment.  It  can  with 
equal  reason  be  applied  In  any  other.  Un- 
less men's  freedom  of  choice  Is  fully  pro- 
tected by  law,  the  time  is  not  far  dlsunt 
when  no  man  can  get  a  Job,  If  he  cherishes 
his  economic  freedom  and  refuses  to  submit 
to  the  dictates  of  groupw  who  will  then  domi- 
nate the  entire  field  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  union  speaker  conveniently  side- 
stepped the  point  that  most  workers  acquire 
valuable  skills  in  their  chosen  vocations  und 
even  If  they  can  shift  to  other  Jobs,  as  did 
my  friend  In  the  building  trades,  they  suffer 
a  tremendous  economic  disadvantage  when 
they  are  forced  Into  work  for  which  their 
experience  has  not  fitted  them. 

The  fact  that  only  25  percent  of  gainfully 
employed  people  are  organized  is  highly  sig- 
nificant. It  shows  the  extent  to  which  a 
small  minority  has  gained  the  power  to  In- 
fluence and  control  our  economic  and  po- 
litical processes. 

I  said  that  imder  our  form  of  government, 
the  majority  may  not  Infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  the  minority.  It  Is  equally  true 
that  a  minority  mtist  not  be  accorded  a  posi- 
tion m  which  It  can  force  Its  will  upon  the 
majority.  In  this  coimtry  we  now  have  laws 
on  our  statute  books,  which  not  only  do 
Just  that,  but  which  also  grant  privileges  and 
Immunities  to  one-quarter  of  oui  working 
population  that  are  denied  to  the  other 
three-quarters. 

The  so-called  "free  rider"  argument  is  an- 
other of  those  commonly  advanced  In  sup- 
port of  the  closed  shop.  It  Is  claimed  that 
nonmembers  enjoy  advantages  gained  by 
the  organization  without  paying  for  Its  sup- 
port. 

That  contention  assumes  that  the  union 
program,  whatever  It  may  be.  Is  wisely 
formulated  and  designed  to  promote  the 
employee's  best  Interests.  That  assumption 
Is  often  far  from  correct,  but  regardless  of 
Its  character,  workers  are  forced  to  go  along 
with  It,  even  if  in  their  Judgment  it  Is 
unsound. 

.\s  a  Justification  for  their  "majority  rule" 
doctrine,  union  leaders  cite  the  fact  that  all 
citizens  must  submit  to  laws  which  are 
passed  and  pay  taxes  which  are  levied,  pre- 
sumably In  response  to  majority  mandates 
expressed  at  the  polls.  This  reasoning  arises 
from  one  of  the  monstrous  assumptions  of 
union  labor,  under  which  a  private  organiza- 
tion puts  itself  on  a  par  with  government  In 
the  right  It  claims  to  levy  tribute  for  Its 
support. 

For  two  decades  I  was  told  that  legislation 
passed  under  the  administrations  In  power 
during  that  period  benefited  both  me  and  my 
company. 

There  Is  Insufficient  space  In  this  discus- 
sion to  elaborate  my  reasons  for  believing  this 
to  be  untrue.  But  the  pertinent  observation 
to  make  here  Is  that  nobody  has  yet  had  the 
effrontery  to  demand,  under  the  theory  of 
majority  rule,  or  because  I  have  enjoyed 
certain  alleged  benefits  that  I  Join  the  party 
responsible  for  the  program  and  pay  dues  lor 
its  support.  Nor,  up  to  now,  have  I  been 
charged  with  an  unfair  political  practice  and 
penalized  because  I  exercised  my  right  of  free 
speech  when  I  vehemently  condemned  cer- 
tain practices  of  the  party  In  power  and 
urged  others  to  sever  their  connection  with 
It. 

If  the  imlon  shop  principle  were  applied 
to  our  poUUcal  processes  (and  If  It  Is  defen- 
sible In  the  area  of  economic  employment,  It 
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must  be  equally  appropriate  In  the  arena  of 

politics)  the  two-party  system,  which  has 
always  been  a  bulwark  of  defense  against 
the  excesses  of  majorities,  would  be 
abolished. 

Thoee  units  of  government,  precincts, 
counties,  congressional  districts,  and  States, 
in  which  the  voters  chose  to  support  the  op- 
posing political  party,  would  be  deprived  of 
representation  in  our  legislative  bodies.  Sen- 
ators and  Members  of  the  House,  elected  by 
the  minority  party,  would  have  no  vote  and 
could  not  function  In  any  way  as  representa- 


tives of  their  constituents.  Actually  they 
would  not  be  seated  in  Congress  at  all,  since 
only  the  majority  Members  would  be  allowed 
to  sit  In  the  governing  body. 

With  the  recent  merger  of  the  AFL  and 
CIO,  and  the  consolidation  of  power  In  these 
two  bodies,  we  are  rapidly  approaching  the 
time  when  all  men  who  need  to  make  a  liv- 
ing must  Join  and  pay  tribute  to  a  single 
economic  party,  unless  the  legislatures  of 
the  States  have  the  courage  to  outlaw  the 
principal  Instrxunentallty  under  which  com- 
plete labor  monopoly  can  be  achieved. 


RECESS    UNTIL    10    O'CLOCK    AM., 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move, 
that  pursuant  to  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess 
until  10  o'clock  a.m.,  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
February  3,  1968,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 
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Resumption  of  Bombings 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2.  1966 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  deep  disappointment 
and  regret  that  President  Johnson  felt 
it  necessary  this  week  to  resume  the 
bombings  in  North  Vietnam. 

Some  time  ago  I  joined  with  several 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  voicing  to  the  President  our 
considered  thought  on  this  vitally  impor- 
tant subject.  In  our  letter,  we  enthu- 
siastically endorsed  the  month-long 
bombing  pause  over  North  Vietnam  as  an 
imaginative  and  integral  part  in  the 
President's  worldwide  diplomatic  peace 
offensive. 

Specifically,  we  declared: 

While  the  response  from  the  other  side  has 
not  been  encouraging,  we  do  not  believe  we 
should  yet  assume  that  the  door  has  been 
firmly  closed.  We  cannot  expect  that  a  con- 
flict which  has  raged  so  bitterly  for  bo  long 
will  be  quickly  or  easily  resolved.  Neither 
can  we  Ignore  the  alternative  to  negotia- 
tions, a  prolonged  and  probably  expanded 
war  with  attendant  costs  In  human  suffering 
and  material  resources.  •  •  •  We  recognize 
that  there  are  those  who  urge  a  resumption 
of  bombings  of  North  Vietnam  and  a  pre- 
mature abandonment  of  our  peace  efforts. 
We  are,  however,  concerned  that  unless  we 
can  halt  or  reverse  the  escalation  of  the  last 
months  it  will  become  Increasingly  difficult 
to  achieve  a  further  pause,  a  cease-fire,  and 
meaningful  negotiations.  We  urge  you, 
therefore,  to  continue  your  present  deter- 
mined search  for  peace  until  such  time  as  It 
becomes  clear  that  no  reasonable  hope  re- 
mains for  a  Just  settlement  by  peaceful 
means. 

Because  of  the  great  danger  of  con- 
tinued escalation  of  the  conflict  in  south- 
east Asia,  I  had  joined  in  the  hopes  and 
prayers  of  millions  of  Americans  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  resume  the 
aerial  bombings  in  the  north. 

It  was  our  fervent  desire  that  the  ini- 
tial pause  could  be  followed  by  a  more 
general  reduction  in  hostilities  both  on 
the  ground  and  in  the  air — in  the  south 
as  well  as  in  the  north — and  that  the 
other  side  would  join  us  in  such  a  de 
facto  deescalation  of  the  fighting,  which 
in  turn  could  lead  to  some  kind  of  cease- 
fire with  unconditional  discussions  of  the 


overall  problems  of  peace  in  that  entire 
area. 

Certainly,  the  President  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  his  decision  to  bring  the 
situation  in  Vietnam  before  the  United 
Nations  as  an  additional  step  in  his  effort 
to  explore  every  possibility  of  promoting 
the  cause  of  peace  in  that  war-torn  part 
of  the  world. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  was  most  un- 
fortimate  that  the  resumption  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was  not  de- 
ferred at  least  until  there  was  some  evi- 
dence of  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
President's  outstanding  effort  to  enlist 
the  help  of  the  U.N.  in  finding  a  peaceful 
and  honorable  settlement  of  the  conflict 
in  Vietnam. 


19th  century  was  stupendous.  Rural 
transportation  has  also  been  the  bene- 
ficiary of  vast  sums  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  roads.  I  hope  that  this 
year  the  Congress  will  extend  a  helping 
hand  to  the  urban  and  suburban  com- 
muter who  is  In  dire  need  of  help. 


Mats  Transportation  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  two  bills  already  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Williams  of 
New  Jersey.  The  bills  primarily  aim  at 
broadening  the  Mass  Transportation  Act 
to  make  possible  direct  Federal  subsidies 
of  the  operating  deficits  of  commuter 
services  in  urban  areas.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  advocate  subsidies  with  no  strings 
attached.  The  legislation  I  propose  to- 
day makes  direct  subsidy  of  operating 
deficits  possible  only  after  the  commuter 
service  has  submitted  and  had  approved 
a  plan  to  get  back  on  its  financial  feet 
within  10  years. 

Many  people  dislike  the  idea  of  direct 
subsidies  to  underwrite  operating  deficits. 
I  share  that  dislike.  I  propose  the  direct 
subsidy  idea  only  because  I  think  that 
realism  dictates  nothing  less.  No  amount 
of  capital  grant  handouts  will  put  the 
commuter  railroads  of  our  huge  eastern 
cities  back  on  their  feet.  Direct  subsidies 
are  needed.  There  are  those  who  will 
protest  giving  this  money  to  the  East  or 
to  the  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  western 
and  rural  railroads  have  had  their  share 
of  Federal  aid  and  more.  They  were 
built  with  it.  The  land  and  money  given 
to  the  railroads  spanning  the  continent 
during  the  mld-19th  century  and  late 


Conterration  Districts  Spark  Resource 
DeTelopment  in  Kansas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  In 
Kansas  during  the  month  of  January,  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  take  a  conserva- 
tion tour  within  my  district  and  learn 
firsthand  of  the  accomplishments  and 
needs  of  resource  development  through- 
out the  area. 

I  wish  to  salute  those  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  Kansas  who  make  many 
sacrifices  to  serve  £is  soil  conservation 
district  directors  and  to  express  the 
thanks  of  generations  yet  unborn  to 
those  who  cooperate  with  the  district  in 
seeking  the  proper  use  and  development 
of  our  rich  resources  of  soil  and  water. 

What  these  farmers  and  ranchers  do 
in  establishing  conservation  measures  on 
their  land  benefits  all  landowners  and 
operators. 

The  15  counties  in  the  Second  District 
of  Kansas  are  completely  covered  by  soU 
conservation  districts.  District  coopera- 
tors  number  15,021  and  own  and  operate 
more  than  3.6  million  acres  of  land. 

They  have  installed  about  34,000  miles 
of  terracing,  10,000  farm  ponds,  80,000 
acres  of  grassed  waterways.  They  have 
put  855,000  acres  of  range  to  proper  use 
and  converted  44,000  acres  of  cropland 
to  grassland. 

In  addition,  the  local  districts  are  ex- 
tremely active  in  small  watershed  work 
under  Public  Law  566.  Construction  has 
been  completed  on  two  of  the  four  proj- 
ects approved  for  operations.  These 
projects  not  only  halt  destructive  floods 
but  can  also  be  developed  for  municipal 
water  supplies,  recreation,  and  agricul- 
tural water  management. 

Everyone  vrtthln  the  watershed  bene- 
fits— rural  and  urban  Interests  alike. 
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For  example,  in  the  recently  completed 
\  Tilte  Clay,  Brewery.  Whiskey  Creeks 
p  -oject,  both  rural  and  urban  land  Is  pro- 
t  cted.  Before  the  project  was  installed. 
tfe  city  of  Atchison  stood  in  the  shadow 
damaging  floods.  Yearly  flood  dam- 
akes  in  the  watershed  averaged  $260,000. 
C  ne  disastrous  flood  in  1958  took  three 
11  i^es  and  caused  damages  in  excess  of  $4 
nilllon. 

Thanks  to  the  new  watershed  project, 
t;  lis  should  never  happen  again.  Last 
J  me.  the  project's  effectiveness  was 
tested  during  a  3.6-inch  downpour  and 
n  >  damage  occurred. 

In  addition  to  the  four  projects  com- 

eted  or  under  construction  on  158.000 
a  Tea  of  land,  six  projects  have  been  ap- 

oved  for  planning  assistance  on  710.- 
0<  0  acres  of  land.  There  are  an  addi- 
tl}nal  six  applications  on  378.000  acres 
a  waiting  action. 

These  projects  are  local  undertakings. 
T  ley  are  initiated  and  sponsored  by  local 
p  ople  through  their  soil  conservation 
d  stricts.  I  salute  them  for  the  work 
tl  ley  are  doing  in  conserving  and  devel- 
oj  ling  our  land  and  water  resources. 
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Peace  is  Yietaam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 


or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
tc  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
«  ngratulatlons  to  President  Johnson  on 
h;  s  decision  to  refer  the  problem  of  Vlet- 
ni  im  to  the  United  Nations  as  a  further 
St  »p  in  his  effort  to  explore  and  exhaust 
ei  ery  possibility  of  bringing  peace  to  that 
w  ir-tom  area  of  the  world. 

We  Callfomians.  in  particular,  sup- 
p<  rt  the  President  in  this  new  peace  Inl- 
tliLtlve,  because  for  both  historic  and 
g(  i>gTaphlc  reasons  we  fully  appreciate 
t)|e  President's  desire  that  America  play 
important  leadership  role  in  promot- 
ink  the  cauae  of  freedom  and  in  building 
tt  e  foundations  for  peace  among  the  na- 
ti(  ins  of  the  world. 

Located  as  we  are  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  with  many  of 
oi  r  citizens  having  close  family,  ethnic. 
la  jsuage,  and  cultural  ties  with  the  peo- 
pl !  of  other  Pacific  nations,  we  have  al- 
wi  \sa  been  an  outward -looking  society — 

true  melting  pot  of  the  strength  and 
dl  /ersity  of  backgrounds  that  have  made 
Aj  aerlca  great — with  an  immediate  and 
P4raonal  Interest  In  establishing  good 
cc  nstructlve  relations  with  our  neighbors 
in  the  Padflc  community. 

for  these  reasons,  we  can  only  ap- 
pliud  the  President's  action  in  seeking 
it  9  assistance  of  the  world  organization 
in  attempting  to  find  the  way  to  a  peace- 
tv  I  and  honorable  settlement  of  the  con- 
fU  :t  tn  Vietnam. 

Certainly  every  American  endorses  our 
O  »vemment's  proposed  resolution  sub- 
mtted  to  the  United  Nations  Security 
C(  unoll  calling  for  "immediate  discus- 


sions -  without  preconditions  *  •  •  to 
arrange  a  conference  looking  toward  the 
application  of  the  Geneva  accords  of 
1954  and  1962  and  the  establisliment  of 
a  durable  peace  in  southeast  Asia." 

In  addition,  we  can  all  support  the  U.S. 
resolution's  recommendation  that  "the 
first  order  of  business  of  such  a  confer- 
ence be  arrangements  for  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  under  effective  supervision." 

Finally,  we  welcome  the  broad  lan- 
guage included  in  our  resolution  sug- 
gesting that  the  U.N.  offer  "to  assist  in 
achieving  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
by  all  appropriate  means,  including  the 
provision  of  arbitrators  or  mediators." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  personally  very 
proud  and  happy  that  President  Johnson 
has  taken  these  affirmative  steps  to  en- 
gage the  best  efforts  of  the  international 
community  of  nations  in  our  continued 
search  for  meaningful  negotiations  and  a 
just  settlement  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  have  this  deep  personal  interest  and 
pride  because  I  was  one  of  several  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  made  similar  sug- 
gestions to  the  President  some  time  ago — 
and  if  my  efforts  in  this  matter  have 
had  even  a  small  part  in  influencing  or 
reinforcing  the  President's  determina- 
tion to  enlist  the  help  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  calling  a  peace  conference,  in 
proposing  unconditional  discus.sions,  Ln 
advocating  an  effective  cease-fire,  or  in 
suggesting  use  of  the  techniques  of  arbi- 
tration and  mediation — then.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  efforts  have  been  amply  rewarded 
and  I  am  extremely  happy  to  have  played 
a  constructive  role  In  trying  to  move  the 
tragic  fighting  in  southeast  Asia  from 
the  battlefield  to  the  conference  table. 

I  am  confident  that  I  share  the  hope 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans that  the  United  Nations  act 
promptly  to  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity to  advance  the  cause  of  world 
peace  &nd.  put  an  end  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

If  the  UJ^.  should  fail  to  asvsume  its 
responsibility  in  this  vital  matter,  we  will 
all  be  the  losers.  Then,  the  chances  of 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  present  sit- 
uation wUl  have  been  reduced,  and  the 
future  usefulness  of  the  world  body  in 
settling  international  disputes  will  have 
been  diminished. 


Contempt  Proceedin^i  in  the  House  of 
Representatives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF    IOWA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2,  19S6 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
like  the  vast  majority  of  my  fellow  Amer- 
ican citizens,  I  oppose  the  violence  and 
extremism  that  has  been  characteristic 
of  the  activities  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
just  as  I  resist  the  conspiratorial  efforts 
of  the  tas  left.  The  issue  before  us  in 
the  recommittal  motion  presented  by  my 
Republican  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  Honorable  Snvio  Conte.  repre- 


sents «ui  effort  to  Improve  and  make  more 
fair  the  contempt  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  these  pro- 
cedures will  apply  to  all  parties  falling 
within  the  jiurisdiction  of  this  House. 


A  Letter  From  a  Serviceman  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
weeks  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Sgt. 
David  L.  Hogan,  a  resident  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's 22d  Congressional  District  who  is 
among  the  thousands  of  American  serv- 
icemen assigned  to  combat  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Because  it  speaks  for  the  many 
courageous  men  and  boys  exposed  to  the 
gunfire,  machinations,  and  treachery  of 
an  enemy  dedicated  to  the  destruction 
of  the  United  States  and  of  freemen 
everywhere,  it  is  important  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  read  this  message 
carefully.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
ask  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

October  20,  1965. 
Hon   John  P.  Saylor. 

Co-ngress    of    the    United    States.    House    of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Saylor:  Here  Is  a  little  letter 
that  I'm  writing  for  all  of  the  U.S.  service- 
men In  Vietnam. 

AMERICAN    FIGHTING   MEN 

I'm  writing  this  letter  because  I.  like  so 
many  other  servicemen,  serving  in  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  are  getting  tired  of  getting 
the  newspaper  and  reading  about  our  fellow 
Americans  putting  on  demonstrations  back 
home,  on  the  policies  toward  the  Vietnam 
situation.  It  would  be  a  lot  nicer  if  when 
they  got  together,  that  they  said  a  little 
prayer  for  the  men  in  uniform  that  lost  their 
lives  over  here  fighting  for  the  people  back 
there  in  the  United  States,  so  that  they  can 
enjoy  all  of  the  freedoms  that  they  now  have. 

I.  like  so  many  other  American  servicemen, 
am  glad  that  I  was  given  the  opportunity  to 
come  over  here,  knowing  that  I  was  gladly 
serving  my  country  and  all  that  we  stand 
for.  It  kind  of  geta  to  the  man  in  uniform, 
when  he  passes  by  a  little  boy  or  girl  of  about 
three  or  four  years  old,  and  the  little  boy 
or  girl  stands  back  and  gives  you  a  salute  as 
though  you  were  a  four-star  general,  instead 
of  a  dirty  OI,  that  has  Just  returned  from  a 
mission  or  i>atrol.  It  makes  you  feel  wanted 
in  this  far-off  country. 

Mr.  Saylor.  I  know  that  you  ha\'e  received 
many  letters  on  this  same  subject,  but  I  Just 
want  you  to  know  that  us  servicemen  that 
are  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  are  al- 
ways in  there  doing  what  we  can  and  are 
always  pulling  for  you  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Give  the  President  my 
regards,  and  I'm  wishing  him  a  speedy 
recovery.  This  is  Just  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  way  that  the  OI's  feel  over  here  toward 
the  demonstrations. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  in  reading  this 
letter  and  your  kind  considerations  toward 
others. 

Slncei-el/  yours. 

Sgt.  Davh)  L.  Hooan,  RA13539745. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  would  be  gratifying  if 
it  were  possible  to  report  to  our  men  In 
Vietnam  that  the  demonstrations  of  last 


year  to  which  Sergesuit  Hogan  refers 
have  by  now  been  dissipated  in  the  new 
surge  of  patriotic  fervor  experienced  by 
the  vast  majority  of  this  Nation's  citi- 
zenry. Unfortunately,  such  is  not  the 
case.  Isolated  bands  of  misguided  dem- 
onstrators, prodded  by  Communist  prop- 
agHuidists,  persist  in  attempts  to  torment 
and  to  confuse  in  the  hope  that  the  U.S. 
policy  will  be  reversed  at  the  expense  of 
the  free  world. 

■Whether  the  strategy  employed  by  our 
Commander  tn  Chief  and  his  advisers  is 
wholly  sound  may  be  open  to  question. 
Many  of  us  in  Congress  have  expressed 
areas  of  disagreement  in  the  conduct  of 
the  military  mission  in  Vietnam.  Yet  we 
stand  in  solid  support  of  our  Govern- 
ment's decision  to  carry  out  the  commit- 
ment to  protect  our  allies  against  the 
perfidious  and  diabolical  designs  of  the 
Red  vultures  in  Hanoi. 

Though  our  fighting  troops  have  every 
reason  to  resent  anything  less  than  na- 
tional unanimity  in  appreciation  of  their 
efforts,  Sergeant  Hogan 's  letter  is  far 
from  acrimonious.  If  it  is  asking  too 
much  for  the  anti-Vietnam  demonstra- 
tors to  pray  for  the  men  who  have  lost 
their  lives  in  the  present  conflict,  per- 
haps the  very  suggestion  should  stimu- 
late increased  prayer  among  the  rest  of 
the  people  in  this  country. 

It  may  be  time  for  the  churches  of 
America  to  begin  sounding  their  bells  at 
an  appointed  time  each  day  as  a  re- 
minder to  all  men,  women,  and  children 
that  our  men  in  uniform  are  putting  their 
lives  on  the  line  in  the  crusade  against 
an  enemy  of  God  and  of  freemen.  The 
gesture  would  give  further  assurance  to 
what  Sergeant  Hogan  and  his  buddies 
have  knowTi  all  along:  that  most  Ameri- 
cans are  grateful  for  the  contributions 
of  their  fighting  men  and  are  praying 
for  their  safety  and  success  regardless  of 
how  much  noise  a  few  detractors  may  be 
able  to  create. 


Outstanding  Citizen  of  1965  Award  to 
Hon  F.  Elwood  Davis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  BRO"YHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  evening  of  January  15, 
1966.  during  Its  annual  dinner  at  the 
Washington  Hilton  Hotel,  the  47-year- 
old  Kalorama  Citizens  Association  pre- 
sented Its  Outstanding  Citizen  of  1965 
Award  to  my  great  and  good  friend,  the 
Honorable  F.  Elwood  Davis,  president  of 
the  Metropolitan  "Washington  Board  of 
Trade. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know 
Mr.  Davis  for  many  years  and  to  observe 
his  progressive  work  in  furthering  the 
Interest  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  The 
award  was  well  deserved  and  I  congratu- 
late the  Kalorama  Citizens  Association 
upon  its  excellent  choice. 


Mr.  Davis  rightly  deserves  a  lion's 
share  of  the  credit  for  bringing  about 
ratification  of  the  22d  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  brought  national 
suffrage  to  the  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and  today  he  is  laboring 
for  District  of  Coliunbla  representation 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Kalorama 
Citizens  Association;  a  past  president 
of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
(Jaycees) ;  he  is  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  bar:  he  was  chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  for  Na- 
tional Suffrage  and  he  has  performed 
numerous  other  valuable  service  for  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Greater  Washington  area. 


Back  to  Geneva 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
add  my  voice  to  those  who  have  advo- 
cated the  reconvening  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  as  a  constructive  suggestion 
toward  achieving  our  common  goal  of 
freedom  and  peace  in  southeast  Asia. 

Of  course,  along  with  all  Americans, 
I  hope  and  pray  that  President  Johnson 
will  be  successful  in  his  effort  to  bring 
the  situation  in  Vietnam  before  the 
United  Nations  as  an  integral  part  of 
his  worldwide  diplomatic  peace  offen- 
sive— and  as  an  additional  step  in  his 
attempt  to  explore  and  exhaust  every 
possibility  of  promoting  the  cause  of 
lasting  peace  in  that  war-torn  section  of 
the  globe. 

But,  should  this  worthwhile  effort  fail, 
or  should  the  U.N.  fail  to  assume  its  re- 
sponsibility in  this  vital  matter,  I  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  try  to  reopen  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  1954,  which  first 
attempted  to  negotiate  a  Vietnam  settle- 
ment, as  a  means  of  initiating  full-scale 
discussions  of  the  entire  range  of  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  present  Vietnam 
conflict. 

Although  the  United  States  was  not  an 
actual  party  to  the  1954  Geneva  accords, 
we  have  repeatedly  expressed  our  accept- 
ance of  their  terms  and  our  willingness 
to  conduct  unconditional  negotiations 
on  the  fighting  in  southeast  Asia  on  the 
basis  of  those  agreements. 

In  fact,  in  the  recent  debate  at  the 
United  Nations,  when  the  possibility  of 
reconvening  the  Geneva  Conference  was 
brought  up,  our  distinguished  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  U.N.,  Arthur  Goldberg, 
is  quoted  as  saying : 

Let  the  Joint  chairmen  Issue  a  call  today 
to  reconvene  the  Geneva  Conference,  and  we 
will  be  in  Geneva  tomorrow. 

This  is  In  line  with  President  John- 
son's oft-repeated  pledge  to  go  ans^here 
and  talk  to  anyone  if  it  would  promote 
the  cause  of  peace. 

Added  encouragement  for  the  idea  of 
going  back  to  Geneva  with  the  Vietnam 


question  can  be  found  in  late  news  re- 
ports that  quote  a  spokesman  for  the 
North  Vietnamese  Foreign  Ministry  as 
declaring : 

The  Government  of  North  Vietnam  reaf- 
firms once  Eigaln  that,  on  the  international 
plane,  consideration  of  the  •  •  •  war  •  •  • 
In  Vietnam  falls  within  the  competence  of 
the  1954  Geneva  Agreement  on  Indochina. 

If  this  statement  in  fact  reflects  the 
position  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment, and  If  our  efforts  at  the  United 
Nations  prove  unavailing,  I  would  sup- 
port the  President  in  again  taking  the 
peace  initiative  and  formally  requesting 
Britain  and  Russia,  the  cochairmen  of 
the  Geneva  Conference,  to  reconvene 
that  group  for  the  express  purpose  of 
reopening  the  Vietnam  question  and  of 
negotiating  a  fair  and  equitable  settle- 
ment of  that  thorny  issue  on  the  basis 
of  the  freedom  and  peace  of  the  people 
of  that  unfortunate  land. 


Wisconsin  Students  Support  GoTernment 
Action  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBCS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  wiscoNsnf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  O'KCNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Government's  action  in  Vietnam  has 
spurred  comment  from  all  quarters,  dis- 
sensions within  all  factions,  and  criti- 
cism from  home  and  abroad. 

■yVe  have  seen  young  and  old  alike 
picket  and  protest  agsdnst  the  war,  and 
we  have  seen  violence  from  pacifists. 
Our  college  campuses  have  erupted  with 
debates  and  teach-ins,  argxunents  and 
sit-ins. 

Out  of  these  massive  demonstrations 
against  the  actions  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's actions  have  come  overwhelming 
counterdemonstratlons  in  support. 

I  have  received  such  an  indicator  of 
support  from  the  nine  State  imiversities 
in  my  State  of  Wisconsin. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  Shaw, 
who  is  the  president  of  the  United  Coim- 
cil  of  Wisconsin  State  University  Student 
Governments.  In  this  letter,  Mr.  Shaw 
points  out  that  the  united  council  passed 
a  resolution  in  their  fall  meeting  that 
went  as  follows : 

Whereas  there  has  been  some  question 
concerning  the  support  of  university  and 
college  students  of  our  Government's  policy 
In  Vietnam,  and 

Whereas  this  question  of  BuppKtrt  has  left 
doubt  In  the  minds  of  concerned  peoples 
throughout  the  world  as  to  vkhether  our 
Government  Is  reflecting  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  matter:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  nine  State  unlversltlea 
of  the  united  council  conduct  a  uniform 
referendum  on  the  question  of  the  U.8. 
policy  In  Vietnam,  and  that  the  statistical 
results  of  this  referendum  be  submitted  to 
the  united  council  legislative  committee 
chairman  for  the  purpose  of  distribution  to 
aU  the  presidents  of  the  nine  State  univer- 
sities, to  Gov.  Warren  P.  Knowles,  to  the 
State  Legislature  of  Wiaconain,  to  WUconsln 
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li  MnlMn  of  the  CoocraM  of  the  United 
8  «te«.  and  ttaOM  oongreMlon*!  committees 
d  «llng  wltb  •uch  matten,  and  to  Lyndon 
E  ilnM  Johnaon,  the  Preaident  of  the  United 
Siatea. 

The  referendum  carried  out  shows  the 
fallowing  results : 

Percent  for,  not  for,  and  no  opinion 

lu  Clair 74.5     19.4       8.1 

hi  CroMe 78        30  6 

Oihkoeh 80.  fl     13  7.4 

PattevUle 77        11        13 

HlTerFalla 70.3     39.7     

8  «v«na  Point 80        13  7 

aiout — 74.8     13.3     13.3 

Sipertor 87        13  1 

VWtewmter    78.7     33.3       4.1 
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Total   average 77 
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The  results  of  this  poll  show  clearly 
i^ere  the  support  of  the  students  of  the 
6  bate  of  Wisconsin  lies:  77  percent  of  the 
8  udents  of  the  nine  Wisconsin  univer- 
s  ties  were  polled  as  being  in  favor  of  the 
Qovenunent's  action  in  Vietnam. 

Only  16  percent  of  the  students  polled 
litre  not  in  agreement  with  the  Oovem- 
E  tent's  action,  and  7  percent  showed  no 
opinion. 

These  students  have  done  this  Con- 
g^'ess  a  favor.    These  students  have  done 

service  to  their  country.  This  country 
^tUl  not  be  swayed  by  a  handful  of  vocal 
and  violent  protestors.  This  country, 
a  nd  Indeed,  this  august  body,  is  governed 
fc^  the  principle  of  majority  rule. 

These  students  have  shown  their  opin- 
ion— they  should  be  commended  for  their 
action. 


Ifost  B«df et  Growth  Dae  to  Noadefente 
Speadinc 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or   ILLIMOIB 

m  TBX  HOU8X  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
^dget  for  fiscal  1967.  which  President 
J  ohnson  submitted  to  Congress  January 
2  (,  calls  for  estimated  total  expenditures 
c  f  $112,847  million.  This  Is  an  increase 
c  (  $36,308  million  over  the  budget  for 
1  seal  1960.  Just  7  years  ago.  Actual  ex- 
I  enditures  that  year  totaled  $76,539  mil- 
lion. 

Some  will  say  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
I  nd  our  other  defense  needs  have  Justi- 
t  ed  these  huge  increases.  It  so  happens. 
ijowever,  that  only  41  percent  of  the  in- 
ases  have  been  due  to  our  defense  re- 
dulrements.  While  defense  spending  In- 
(reased  by  $14,850  million  since  1960. 
r  ondefense  spending  went  up  by  $21,458 
iplllion  during  the  same  period. 

I  would  like  to  show  what  accounts  for 
dioet  of  this  drastic  Increase  in  nonde- 
fpoae  spending. 

The  largest  of  these  Increases  has  been 
8.272  million  for  health,  labor,  and  wel- 
fire.  Economic  opportunity  programs 
iccount  for  $1,600  million  of  the  in- 
c  rease — these  programs  began  in  1965 — 
I  ublic  assistance,  not  including  medical 
cure  for  the  aged.  Increased  by  $1,303 


millloh;  health  services  for  the  aged  ac- 
count for  $1,122  million  of  the  Increase — 
this  program  began  in  1961 — other  health 
services  and  research  increased  by  $1,- 
684  million;  vocational  rehabilitation, 
and  ao  forth,  by  $438  million:  and  school 
lunch,  special  milk,  and  food  stamp  pro- 
grams by  $104  million. 

Spending  for  space  research  and  tech- 
nology has  Increased  by  $4,899  million, 
the  largest  part  of  this  sum  having  been 
the  $3,487  million  increase  for  manned 
space  flight.  Funds  for  scientific  in- 
vestigations in  space  went  up  by  $531 
milUon.  meteorology  and  other  space  ap- 
plications by  $92  million,  and  money  for 
other  research,  technology,  and  support- 
ing operations  by  $790  million. 

Interest  on  the  national  debt  has  gone 
up  by  $3,588  million  since  fiscal  1960. 

Expenditures  for  education  have  in- 
creased by  $1,968  million,  the  greatest 
portion  of  this  having  been  the  $1,219 
million  increase  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  Spending  for  science 
education  and  basic  research  increased 
by  $305  million,  higher  education  funds 
were  reduced  by  $121  million,  and  other 
aids  to  education  required  $567  million 
in  additional  money. 

Expenditures  for  natural  resources 
went  up  by  $1,305  million.  Funds  for 
forests,  recreational  resources,  minerals, 
flsh  and  wildlife,  and  so  forth,  were  all 
Increased,  the  largest  increase  having 
been  $819  million  for  land,  water,  and 
power  resources. 

Money  spent  for  international  affairs 
and  finance  hsis  increased  by  $1,113  mil- 
lion, the  largest  share  of  this  having 
been  due  to  Increased  outlays  for  eco- 
nomic and  financial  programs  of  $692 
million. 

Spending  for  general  government  has 
gone  up  by  $1,049  million.  This  includes 
money  for  tax  collection  and  central 
fiscal  operations,  property  and  records 
management,  protective  services  and 
alien  control,  legislativ-j  and  judicial 
functions,  central  personnel  manage- 
ment, territories,  and  possessions,  and  so 
forth. 

Commercial  and  transportation  out- 
lays are  greater  by  $709  million,  which 
includes  increases  for  aviation,  water 
transportation,  postal  service,  area  and 
regional  development  'this  program 
began  in  1962  > ,  regulation  of  business, 
and  highways. 

While  spending  for  agriculture  and 
agricultural  resources  dropped  by  $234 
million,  this  was  because  an  increase  of 
$619  million  for  farm  Income  stabiliza- 
tion and  other  smaller  increases  were 
more  than  offset  by  reductions  for  rural 
electrification  and  telephone  loans  and 
farming  and  rural  housing  loans. 

Our  political  and  military  leaders  have 
warned  us  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  may 
be  a  long  and  hard  one.  The  huge  sums 
that  will  be  necessary  for  prosecuting 
this  war  to  victory  ought  to  be  offset,  as 
far  as  possible,  by  corresponding  de- 
creases in  other  areas  of  the  budget. 
Much  of  the  responsibility  for  many  of 
the  programs  that  have  been  increased 
over  the  years  could  be  .shifted  to  State 
and  local  governments  and  to  private  in- 
dividuals and  organizations.  The  pro- 
grams could  then  be  conducted  at  con- 


siderably less  expense  and  would  be  of 
less  Interference  to  the  war  effort. 

The  piecharts  which  the  executive 
branch  prepares  aimually,  with  so  many 
cents  for  this  and  so  many  cents  for  that, 
are  pretty,  but  remember :  Each  of  these 
slices  of  pie  will  cost  a  pretty  permy.  In 
fact,  each  penny  in  the  charts  represents 
well  over  a  billion  dollars. 


Let's  Act  Quickly  on  Vets  BeneStt  BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recent  adjournment  of  Congress,  it  was 
my  great  privilege  to  visit  with  members 
of  our  Armed  Forces  on  the  battleline  In 
Vietnam. 

The  most  common  question  asked  of 
me  by  these  valiant  young  men  was 
whether,  in  my  opinion,  this  Congress 
would  enact  a  veteran's  benefit  bill  to 
enable  them  to  pursue  their  education, 
and  ease  the  burden  of  readjustment  to 
civilian  life.  I  assured  them  that  from 
my  personal  conversations  with  many  of 
my  colleagues,  in  my  judgment,  this 
Congress  would  not  ignore  the  great 
need  to  help  the  veterans  who  have  sac- 
rificed so  much  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
And  I  gave  them  my  promise  that  I 
certainly  would  do  all  I  could  to  help  in 
getting  such  legislation  passed. 

Today,  I  keep  my  promise  to  these  val- 
iant men  who  serve  our  Nation  in  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Today.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide educational  assistance  for  all  vet- 
erans who  served  after  January  31.  1955, 
and  to  provide  for  loan  guarantee  provi- 
sions for  housing.  This  bill  also  makes 
a  number  of  miscellaneous  provisions,  in 
my  judgment  long  needed  to  assist  the 
veterans  regardless  of  whether  their 
service  was  classed  as  peacetime  or  war- 
time. My  bill  is  identical  to  that  intro- 
duced by  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  Representative 
Olin  Tkagu*.  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 

This  bill  provides  a  permanent  pro- 
gram of  education  assistance  for  indi- 
viduals serving  after  January  31,  1955,  on 
the  basis  of  a  month  of  training  for  each 
month,  or  fraction  thereof,  of  ser\1ce,  not 
to  exceed  36  calendar  months.  The 
rates  for  full-time  training  set  at  $100 
per  month  for  a  single  veteran.  $125  for 
a  veteran  with  one  dependent,  and  $150 
for  a  veteran  with  more  than  one  de- 
pendent, and  proportionate  rates  for  less 
than  full  time. 

The  education  provisions  are  effective 
June  1.  1966,  and  education  must  be  com- 
pleted within  8  years  of  the  date  of  dis- 
charge. 

This  bill  provides  for  guaranteed  and 
direct  loans,  with  the  VA  guaranteeing  as 
much  as  a  maxlmiun  of  $7,500  of  any 
loan  by  private  lenders,  and  authorizes 
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direct  loans  where  private  financing  is 
not  available  to  a  maximum  of  $17,500. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  provisions  of 
thebUl: 

Extends  presumptions  on  chronic  and 
tropical  dlsesises. 

Grants  medical  care  for  non-service- 
connected  veterans. 

Provides  Job  counseling  and  job  place- 
ment assistance. 

Authorizes  a  flag  to  drape  the  casket  of 
veterans  of  this  service. 

Grants  preference  in  Federal  employ- 
ment. 

Amends  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Civil 
Relief  Act  to  Increase  the  protection  of 
individuals  who  are  renting  homes  when 
they  are  called  into  service  from  the  $80 
monthly  rental  to  $150. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleagues  know,  I 
do  not  serve  on  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and  I  certainly  do  not 
class  myself  as  an  expert  on  veterans 
legislation.  I  introduce  this  bill  today 
because  I  have  a  deep  concern  for  the 
sacrifice  we  are  asking  of  our  young  men 
at  a  most  critical  time  in  their  lives. 

We  have,  as  my  colleagues  well  know, 
enacted  broad  programs  for  those  vet- 
erans who  served  in  wartime.  But  I  say 
to  you  that  the  wounds  are  just  as  deep, 
the  blood  just  as  red,  and  the  grave  Just 
as  final  a  resting  place  In  the  Dominican 
Republic,  or  in  Vietnam,  as  it  was  on  the 
battlefields  of  a  formally  declared  World 
Warn. 

All  of  us  here  know  there  will  be  some 
opposition  to  enactment  of  this  program. 
There  are  those,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
administration,  who  will  oppose  it  pri- 
marily because  of  the  cost. 

But  I  say  to  you — if  this  Congress  and 
the  American  taxpayers  can  be  asked  to 
underwrite  the  massive  cost  of  educating 
the  ignorant  of  the  world — then  we  have 
the  duty  to  see  to  it  first  that  those  vet- 
erans who  gave  so  much  to  protect  the 
world  receive  first  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  man  in  Congress  is 
more  aware  of  the  needs  of  our  veterans 
than  our  distinguished  friend,  "Tiger" 
Teagxte.  He  has  earned  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  all  Americans  for  his  able 
and  dedicated  leadership,  and  under  his 
guidance,  our  program  of  veterans'  bene- 
fits has  become  a  model  for  the  civilized 
world  to  follow.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  bill  he  has  intro- 
duced, and  which  I  am  proud  to  co- 
author. It  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
Chairman  Teagde's  committee  and  this 
House  will  take  swift  action  in  passing 
this  legislation. 


American  Conncil  of  Learned  Societies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  2.  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 
at  its  annual  dinner  January  20  honored 
those  who  played  a  leading  role  in  win- 


ning enactment  last  year  of  legislation 
establishing  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey,  in 
the  principal  address  at  that  dinner  cor- 
rectly emphasized  that  the  arts  and 
humanities  do  not  have  to  be  justified 
on  the  grounds  of  any  immediate  and 
practical  results,  that  fundamentally 
they  are  good  in  themselves  because  they 
Are  the  "bearers  and  preservers  of  what 
we  call  civilization." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
ask  that  the  Vice  President's  remarks  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Remaeks   of   Vick  Presidemt   Hubeet   Hum- 

PHRET,   AMEEICAN    COITNCIL   OF   IiXARNEO    SO- 

CIFTIE8.    Washington.    D.C.    Janxtaht    20. 

1966 

It  la  good  to  be  with  you  tonight  and  to 
join  with  you  In  celebrating  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities. 

I  have  long  valued  and  admired  the  work 
of  your  council  and  of  its  constituent  orga- 
nizations. To  one  of  them.  I  owe  a  special 
obligation. 

Some  years  ago,  I  received  a  thorough  In- 
service  training  In  the  art  of  being  a  vice 
president — vice  president  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association,  that  is. 

My  good  friend  Evron  Klrkpatrick  and  his 
associates  took  me  in  charge,  and  shepherded 
me  through  my  tenure  in  ofDce.  In  fact, 
they  even  pronounced  me  flt  for  further  serv- 
ice. How  could  I  say  no  when  the  next  of- 
fer of  a  Vice  Presidency  came  my  way? 

For  many  years,  men  In  public  life  have 
professed  their  love  of  the  arts  and  human- 
ities— and  their  profound  regret  that  they 
could  do  nothing  tangible  to  help  them. 

But,  thanks  In  large  part  to  your  stanch 
friends  in  the  Congress,  things  have  changed. 

I  know  that  Senator  Pell.  Senator  Javits, 
Senator  Clark,  Senator  Gbuenino,  Congress- 
men Thompson.  Fogartt,  Moorheao  and 
WnJNALL  and  many  others  share  my  pride  to- 
night that  the  Congress  has  provided  finan- 
cial support  for  the  arts  and  humanities. 

In  1964  we  did  achieve  a  significant  first 
step;  the  creation  of  the  National  Council 
on  the  Arts.  But  the  establishment  of  a 
foundation,  endowed  with  real  money,  still 
seemed  remote  then. 

We  had  enthusiasm.  But  we  didn't  have 
the  votes. 

Then  came  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress.  Thanks  to  determined  leader- 
ship by  President  Johnson  and  skilled  floor 
work  by  your  friends  In  Congress,  we  did 
break  through. 

As  you  undoubtedly  recall,  the  debates  in 
Congress  focused  largely  on  the  arts  rather 
than  the  humanities. 

There  were  a  variety  of  reasons  for  this. 
Nearly  everyone  considers  himself  a  quali- 
fied critic  of  the  arts — in  the  sense  that,  like 
Mr.  Khrushchev,  he  knows  what  he  likes  and 
doesn't  hesitate  to  say  so. 

Moreover,  by  their  very  nature,  the  per- 
forming arts  are  public  in  character  and  pre- 
suppose the  existence  of  an  audience.  Their 
practitioners  are  public  figures,  and  possess 
that  quality  we  call  glamour. 

But  the  practitioners  of  the  humanities 
are,  for  the  most  part,  free  of  the  more 
dubious    blessings    of    public    attention. 

Few  laymen  profess  with  confidence  to 
know  what  they  like  In  philosophy  or 
linguistics — and  fewer  still  to  say  so.  Edi- 
torial writers,  columnists,  and  commentators 
of  all  sorts  are  not  constantly  looking  over 
your  shoulders  and  advising  you  what  to 
do  and  what  not  to  do,  what  to  say  and  what 
to  leave  unsaid — unless,  of  course,  you  write 
history  about  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead. 

But  even  privacy  can  be  pushed  too  far. 
As  men  and  women  who  have  dedicated  vour 


Uvea  to  the  service  of  Icnowledge,  you  have 
every  right  to  expect  a  reasonable  degree  of 
public  understanding  and  recognition. 

And.  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  other 
side  of  the  coin,  now  that  the  hutnanitlea 
have  formally  entered  the  competition  for 
public  funds,  you  have  a  certain  respKjnsl- 
blUty  to  make  clear  to  the  public,  and  to 
your  representatives  here  In  Washington, 
some  appreciation  of  what  you  do  and  why  It 
is  important. 

The  eloquent  report  of  your  Commission 
on  the  Humanities  was  a  welcome  step  In 
this  direction.  And  it  Is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  this  report  won  for  the  humanities 
an  equal  place  In  the  new  National  Founda- 
tion. But  the  process  of  communication 
with  the  public  and  the  Congress  must  be 
a  continuing  one.  You  can  never  assume 
that  the  case  has  been  made  once  and  for  all. 

Perhaps  I,  as  an  amateur  humanist  and  a 
professional  public  servant,  can  be  of  some 
help  here  by  telling  you  what  I  consider  the 
vital  contribution  of  the  humanities  to  our 
national  life. 

First  of  all,  a  thorough  grounding  in  the 
humanities  sharjiens,  in  the  individual,  the 
quality  of  choice. 

Choice  Is  a  vital  part  of  all  our  lives,  and 
nowhere  Is  it  more  Important  than  In  gov- 
ernment: Indeed,  a  wise  Frenchman  has  ob- 
served that  "to  govern  Is  to  choose."  Each 
choice  taken,  Indeed,  even  each  choice  de- 
ferred or  avoided,  has  consequences  reach- 
ing far  into  the  future. 

Tnere  is  an  abundance  of  specialists  who 
can  provide  us  with  the  facts  relevant  to  de- 
cisions— the  "what,"  the  "where,"  the 
"when,"  and  the  "how." 

But  when  they  have  laid  their  facts  upon 
the  table,  an  essential  factor  is  stUl  missing: 
the  "why." 

No  narrow  specialty  or  expertise  can  pro- 
vide the  full  and  essential  grasp  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  past,  present,  and  future  that  the 
humanities  do. 

Let  me  make  It  clear:  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  humanities  must  be  Justified  on  the 
grounds  of  any  immediate  and  practical  con- 
sequences. In  the  most  fundamental  sense, 
they  are  good  in  themselves  simply  because 
they  are  the  bearers  and  preservers  of  what 
we  call  civilization. 

The  historian  who  brings  order  out  of  the 
tangled  record  of  the  past,  the  critic  who 
casts  new  light  on  a  work  of  literature  or 
painting  or  music,  the  philosopher  who  ques- 
tions and  clarifies  our  most  basic  assump- 
tions— all  of  these  serve  to  enrich  our  lives 
and  to  expand  our  vision.  Together  they  con- 
stitute one  of  our  most  precious  national  re- 
sources. 

One  of  the  most  important  facts  about 
the  establishment  of  the  new  Humanities 
Endowment  is  that  It  does  at  last  constitute 
a  recognition  of  the  humanities  for  their  own 
sake.  Humanist  scholars,  as  you  are  well 
aware,  have  long  received  support  from  the 
Federal  Government.  But  in  the  p8.st  this 
support  was  always  justified  In  terms  of 
something  else:  International  coop>eratlon, 
the  improvement  of  the  school  curriculum, 
national  defense,  and  so  forth. 

Now  the  President  and  Congress  have  gone 
on  record  as  believing  that  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  humanities  as  such  Is  in  the  public 
interest.  The  National  Government  has,  in 
effect,  endorsed  the  words  of  your  Commii- 
slon  on  the  Humanities:  "Through  the  hu- 
manities we  may  seek  Intellectual  humility, 
sensitivity  to  beauty,  and  emotional  disci- 
pline. By  them  we  may  come  to  know  the 
excitement  of  ideas,  the  p>ower  of  Imagina- 
tion, and  the  unsuspected  energies  of  the 
creative  spirit." 

Ultimately,  the  fate  of  the  humanities 
must  rest  in  the  hands  of  devoted  indi- 
viduals: scholars  who  pursue  their  researches 
wherever  they  may  lead — guided  by  their 
own  i2itelllgence  and  by  the  canons  of 
scholarship  Itself. 
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TbCM  IndlTlduais.  In  their  ■Ingle-mlnded 
dwUcAUon  to  tbelr  calling,  may  often  be  deaf 
to  the  cries  ol  the  marketplace  and  the 
forum — to  the  a«ductlve  voices  of  fashion 
and  of  sxpAdleocy. 

Certainly  the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies  may  be  proud  of  its  long  record  of 
supporting  worthy  scholars  despite  the 
apparent  lack  of  popular  Interest  In  what 
those  scholars  proposed  to  do.  By  maintain- 
ing and  applying  the  most  rigorous  Intel- 
lectual standards,  often  in  defiance  of 
fashion  and  of  popular  trends,  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies  has  served  the 
humanities  and  the  Nation  as  well. 

But  the  history  of  the  American  Council 
of  Learned  Societies  Illustrates  another  prin- 
ciple I  think  is  weU  worth  mentioning  on  this 
occasion. 

In  every  field  of  intellectual  endeavor,  in 
the  sciences  as  well  as  the  humanities,  what 
today  appears  to  be  the  most  esoteric  and  im- 
practical research  may  tomorrow  prove  to  be 
of  the  utmost  practical  usefulness  and  im- 
portance. I  stress  "may"  because  I  do  not 
think  that  the  case  for  basic  research  and 
scholarship  in  the  humanities  should  be 
made  to  rest  on  claims  of  practical  utility. 

In  this  connection  I  think,  for  example,  of 
your  council's  continuing  interest  In  the 
study  and  understanding  of  languages.  For 
many  years,  yours  was  the  only  organization 
In  this  country  to  offer  encouragement  and 
support  for  scholarly  work  in  what  were  then 
rather  patronizingly  termed  "exotic"  lan- 
guages. 

Suddenly,  with  our  Involvement  In  World 
War  n.  we  found  ourselves  In  urgent  need 
of  communication  with  peoples  who  spoke 
some  of  these  languages. 

Besides  linguists,  we  also  needed  scholars 
whose  knowledge  of  the  basic  structure  of 
language  enabled  them  to  develop  new  and 
more  effective  techniques  of  language  in- 
struction for  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  same  story  can  be  told  of  the  develop- 
ment in  this  country  of  area  studies,  in  which 
your  council  has  also  played  a  leading  role. 

Our  possession  of  substantial  numbers  of 
highly  trained  and  skilled  experts  on  the 
peoples  and  cultures  of  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Middle  East,  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa 
has  turned  out  to  b«  an  invaluable  national 
asset.  The  United  States  would  simply  not 
be  able  to  discharge  lu  worldwide  responsi- 
bility adequately  without  them. 

In  both  these  cases,  and  others  I  could 
cite,  the  so-called  impractical  scholars 
turned  out  to  b«  more  farslghted  than  many 
of  our  public  officials. 

But  this  is  neither  surprising  nor  distress- 
ing.    It  is.  In  fact,  as  It  should  be. 

The  scholar — by  disposition,  by  training, 
and  by  situation — is  peculiarly  fitted  to  take 
the  long,  detached  view  of  men  and  of  so- 
cieties. To  do  so  is  both  his  privilege  and 
his  responsibility.  Whatever  the  pleasures  of 
public  life  may  be — and  I  assure  you  there 
are  many — the  opportunity  for  contempla- 
tion la  seldom  among  them. 

I  am  a  man  in  public  life  and  a  man  of 
affairs.  As  such,  I  envy  your  opportunity 
to  ponder  In  depth  and  at  length  all  the 
ramifications  of  hiunan  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. 

And  I  do  hope  that  the  program  of  the 
humanities  endowment  will  include  some 
opportunity  for  scholars  to  Impart  more  di- 
rectly and  regularly  their  unique  perspective 
and  Insights  to  those  of  us  engaged  In  the 
business  of  governing   and   decisionmaking. 

The  esUbllshment  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  nuirks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  for  the  hiomanltlee 
In  America.  If  I  might  presume  to  give  you 
a  few  words  of  advice  as  you  enter  it.  I 
would  simply  say:  "Be  true  to  yourselves." 
I  hope  you  will  continue  to  do  what  seems 


Important  to  you — guided  by  the  internal 
logic  of  your  work  and  your  own  high  stand- 
ards of  scholarship. 

I  hope  you  will  never  succumb  to  the 
temptation  to  sacrifice  that  work  and  those 
standards  to  any  transitory  notions  of  ex- 
pediency or  popularity.  And.  In  your  corpo- 
rate capacity  as  the  representatives  and  the 
servants  of  our  Nation's  tens  of  thousands 
of  humanist  scholars,  I  hope  you  will  always 
remember  your  responsibility  to  speak  and 
to  act  for  your  constituency. 

If  your  voice  has  been  heard  in  the  coun- 
cils of  government — and  It  has — it  is  because 
It  has  been  the  authentic  voice  of  dedicated 
scholars.    This  must  continue  to  be  the  case. 

By  being  true  to  themselves,  scholars  best 
serve  not  only  their  nations  and  their  times. 
but  all  mankind  as  well. 


European  Common  Market  Threat  to  U.S. 
Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  2.  1966 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  grave 
situation  is  developing  within  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market  that  may  have  a 
very  serious  impact  upon  commerce  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  those  coun- 
tries which  are  members  of,  or  associated 
with,  that  Economic  Community. 

At  the  moment  the  threat  is  specifi- 
cally against  the  importation  into  that 
community  of  American  tobacco.  In  a 
program  designed  to  expand  tobacco 
production  within  the  Community.  But 
if  tobacco  is  restricted  or  excluded  the 
same  soon  may  happen  to  the  movement 
o'  any  U.S.  commodity  or  goods,  agri- 
cultural or  industrial,  into  the  Common 
Market  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Joined 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Hon. 
Watkins  M.  Abbitt,  chairman  of  the  To- 
bacco Subcommittee,  invited  House  and 
Senate  Members  from  tobacco-produc- 
ing areas  to  meet  in  the  committee  room 
this  morning  to  hear  representatives  of 
tobacco  Interests  and  spokesmen  for  our 
Government  discuss  this  Common  Mar- 
ket development. 

Tobacco  exports  to  Common  Market 
and  associated  countries  amount  to  more 
than  $100  million  a  year,  and  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  report  that  the  meeting 
this  morning  showed  that  the  movement 
to  restrict  U.S.  tobacco  is  causing  alarm 
among  American  tobacco  producers  and 
in  the  industry  generally.  We  were  as- 
sured by  spokesmen  for  our  Government 
that  every  appropriate  action  will  be 
taken  to  persuade  the  European  coun- 
tries that  it  is  to  their  best  interest,  as 
well  as  to  ours,  to  abandon  any  such 
undertaking  which  would  injure  the 
friendly  commerce  between  us.  I  hope, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  matter  does  not 
develop  In  a  way  that  will  call  for  re- 
taliatory action  by  the  United  States. 


I  wish  to  inform  the  House  that  the 
proceedings  of  this  morning's  meeting 
will  be  printed,  and  will  soon  be  available 
to  each  Member.  Meanwhile,  with  the 
permission  of  the  House,  I  am  Inserting 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  letter 
I  wrote  to  the  President,  and  a  response 
I  received  this  morning  from  Hon,  Chris- 
tian A.  Herter,  our  Special  Representa- 
tive for  Trade  Negotiations.  This  corre- 
spondence follows: 

Committee  on  AGRictrLrcRE, 
Washington,  D.  C.  January  Z7 ,  1966. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Because  of  the  great 
burdens  you  bear,  I  would  hesitate  to  pre- 
sume or  Intrude  Into  your  time  any  new  dlffl- 
culty  or  problem,  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
you  will  want  your  personal  attention  drawn 
to  a  developing  situation  that  suggests  a 
deterioration  of  trade  relations  between  the 
tJnlted  States  and  the  nations  which  are 
associated  in  the  European  Common  Market. 

I  am  Informed  there  is  a  movement  within 
EEC  that  could  seriously  damage  a  major 
segment  of  the  agriculture  of  the  United 
States,  and  might  lead  to  retaliatory  action. 

My  Information,  gathered  in  numerous  re- 
ports from  the  American  tobacco  Industry, 
la  that  a  draft  proposal  Is  now  being  pre- 
pared for  presentation  to  the  EEC  Council, 
that  would  set  up  in  the  Common  Market  a 
Tobacco  Authority  with  broad  powers  over 
the  importation  and  usage  of  tobacco  in  the 
Community;  remove  all  restrictions  on  to- 
bacco production  In  the  Community,  with 
guaranteed  high  support  prices  encouraging 
greater  production,  extending  to  Greece  and 
Turkey;  control  American  and  other  tobacco 
by  a  licensing  system  on  Imports,  and  sus- 
pend all  tobacco  imjiorts  from  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  at  times  when 
surpluses  occur  from  tobacco  production 
within  the  European  Community;  and  dis- 
pxDse  of  surplus  tobacco  produced  in  the 
Community  through  sale  on  the  world  mar- 
ket under  a  subsidy  arrangement. 

Mr.  President,  if  such  may  happen  to 
tobacco,  in  the  EEC,  it  could  happen  to  any 
export  commodity  of  the  United  States, 
agricultural  or  industrial. 

As  for  tobacco,  our  exports  to  the  Com- 
munity amount  to  more  than  $100  million 
annually.  This  buslne«s,  established  over 
centuries  of  friendly  trade  relationships  with 
the  countries  Involved,  is  vitally  important 
to  the  well  being  of  many  thousands  of 
American  families,  on  farms,  in  industry,  and 
In  trade.  It  is  esi>eclally  significant,  more- 
over, to  America's  balance  of  payments. 

That  a  proposition  which  could  destroy  an 
Important  portion  of  our  export  trade  would 
be  considered  seriously  by  EEC  Is  beyond 
comprehension,  since  It  Is  so  mutually 
profitable  and  Important  to  the  Common 
Market  countries  to  maintain  strong  trade 
ties  with  the  United  States.  I  have  visited 
often  with  leaders  in  the  EEC  movement, 
during  the  last  several  years,  emphasizing 
such  advantages  to  their  countries  and  to 
ours.  I  heretofore  have  been  confident  that 
this  was  understood  in  the  Community. 

But  now,  Mr.  President,  If  EEC  persists  In 
this  new  undertaking,  which  may  spread  to 
others  of  America's  export  commodities, 
heedless  of  all  the  good  principles  of  friendly 
trade  relationships,  then  it  would  seem 
logical  and  Just,  and  to  our  best  Interests, 
that  our  Government  prepare  strong  retalia- 
tory measures,  reaching  all  the  export 
goods — Industrial  and  agricultural — that  the 
Community  countries  deliver  into  the  United 
States  In  exchange  for  dollars. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Harold  D.  Coolxt, 

Chairman. 
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Office  op  the  Special  Representa- 
tive   for    Trade    Negotiations, 
EScECtrnvE  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  2,  1966. 
Hon.  Harold  D.  Coolet, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Harold:  The  President  has  asked  me 
to  reply  to  your  letter  of  January  27,  1966, 
In  which  you  express  concern  that  the  pro- 
posed tobacco  regulation  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  could  do  serious  harm 
to  US  tobacco  growers  and  to  U.S. -EEC  trade 
relations  generally. 

On  the  basis  of  reports  that  have  ap- 
peared in  the  European  press  and  Informa- 
tion received  from  trade  sources,  we  like- 
wise had  become  apprehensive  about  the 
proposed  tobacco  regrulatlon  of  the  European 
Economic  Community.  As  a  result,  our  mis- 
sion In  Brussels  was  Instructed  to  make  rep- 
resentations to  the  EEC  Commission  at  the 
highest  levels,  expressing  our  deep  concern  in 
the  matter. 

These  representations  have  now  been  made. 
Commission  officials  have  assured  us  that  the 
reports  concerning  the  draft  regulation  which 
h."ive  appeared  In  the  European  press  are  In- 
accurate. They  Indicate  that  the  regulation 
is  still  in  tentative  form  and  that  substantial 
additional  work  Is  required  before  It  Is  ready 
for  submission  to  the  Commission  and  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Community  for 
approval. 

You  may  be  sure  we  will  continue  to  give 
this  matter  our  closest  attention  with  the 
view  to  assuring  that  the  final  regulation 
in  no  way  Impairs  the  concessions  the  United 
States  obtained  from  the  Community  on  leaf 
tobacco  In  the  Dillon  round.  A  high  guaran- 
teed price  support  for  unlimited  tobacco 
production  within  the  Community  would  un- 
doubtedly lead  to  more  severe  restrictions  on 
Imports.  We  have  made  very  clear  to  Com- 
mission officials  that  In  our  view  Implemen- 
tation of  a  regulation  having  the  effect  of 
Increasing  Import  fees,  Introducing  quotas 
or  embargoing  imports  would  constitute  an 
Impairment  of  concessions  on  tobacco  the 
United  States  obtained  In  the  Dillon  round 
and  do  serious  harm  to  U.S.  tobacco  Interests. 

We  have  also  made  clear  that  If  a  tobacco 
regulation  were  adopted  that  impaired  our 
existing  trade  concessions,  the  United  States 
would  have  no  alternative  but  to  take  meas- 
ures to  restore  the  balance  of  trade  conces- 
Bions. 

It  win  continue  to  be  our  objective  not  only 
to  prevent  any  Impairment  of  existing  to- 
bacco concessions  which  we  have  from  the 
Community  but  In  the  Kennedy  round  to 
negotiate  reductions  In  the  relatively  high 
fixed  tariffs  the  Community  maintains  on 
tobacco  Imports. 

Best,  as  ever. 

Christian  A.  Hertek, 
Special  Representative. 


What  a  Heritage  To  Leave  Oar 
Grandchildren 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional debt  will  total  at  least  $322  billion 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  1967.  It  will  cost 
*l 2,854  million  to  pay  the  interest  during 
fiscal  1967, 


Let  us  assume,  for  the  sake  of  illustra- 
tion, that  both  the  debt  and  Interest 
rates  will  remain  the  same  for  the  next 
100  years.  By  the  time  the  year  2067 
rolls  around,  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  will  have  paid  $1,285,400  million 
in  interest — well  over  $1^4  trillion — and 
they  will  still  owe  the  $322  billion  princi- 
pal at  the  end  of  the  100  years. 

Why  worry  about  it?  Why  not  just 
ignore  the  national  debt? 

While  it  is  true  that  you  and  I  and 
our  children  will  have  departed  for  a 
debt-free  sweet-by-and-by  before  2067, 
should  not  we  be  concerned  about  our 
children's  children? 

A  taxpayer  who  Is  now  40  could  be- 
come a  grandparent  30  years  from  now, 
when  the  taxpayer  would  be  70.  If  the 
grandchild  also  reached  70,  that  same 
grandchild  will  help  pay  the  last  of  that 
more  than  $iy4  trillion  In  Interest  In 
2067 — and  he  and  his  fellow  taxpayers 
will  still  owe  the  $322  billion. 

Let  us  at  least  quit  adding  to  the  debt. 


Guns  and  Butter  Preferred 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
opening  weeks  of  the  2d  session  of  the 
89th  Congress,  we  have  heard  much 
about  whether  this  Nation  can  support 
its  commitment  in  Vietnam  and  its  other 
commitments  abroad,  while  maintaining 
essential  programs  on  the  homef ront. 

On  January  10,  the  opening  day  of  the 
second  session,  I  made  a  statement  which 
sets  forth  my  views  on  the  situation  in 
Vietnam  in  which  I  urged  that  we  should 
not  sacrifice  our  domestic  program  in 
order  to  carry  out  our  commitment. 

The  question  most  often  raised  in  this 
Chamber  and  In  our  newspapers  has 
been  whether  or  not  we  will  be  required 
to  cut  back  on  Great  Society  programs, 
in  order  to  carry  out  and  meet  our  com- 
mitment in  Vietnam. 

I  have  taken  the  position  that  our 
President  has  chosen  the  correct 
course — that  of  continuing  to  meet  our 
commitments  abroad  while  going  for- 
ward with  those  prc^rams  in  the  fields  of 
education,  health,  housing,  and  urban 
development  and  others  which  are  de- 
signed to  help  the  general  welfare  of  195 
million  Americans.  America  is  strong 
enough  economically  to  do  both.  This 
should  be  done  while  we  continue  in  pur- 
suit of  peace. 

I  have  stated  In  the  past  that  I  have 
serious  reservations  about  our  military 
foreign  aid  program  and  that  I  favor  a 
reevaluatlon  of  our  policy  with  respect 
thereto.  In  particular,  I  favor  a  cut- 
back in  military  aid — and,  where  neces- 
sary, economic  aid — to  nations  which 
threaten  their  neighbors — such  as  the 
nations  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  South 
Africa,  and  to  those  nations  which  are 


aiding  the  aggressor  in  Vietnam.  By  so 
doing,  we  can  reduce  our  expenditures 
for  military  aid  and  insure  that  we  will 
not  threaten  our  domestic  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foregoing  proposal 
has  for  its  purpose  the  reduction  of  our 
military  foreign  aid  program  to  certain 
nations  so  as  not  to  prejudice  our  pro- 
grams at  home.  At  this  time  I  would 
like  to  make  a  proposal  which  has  for  Its 
purpose  the  raising  of  additional  revenue. 

The  present  Internal  Revenue  Code 
provides  for  an  oil  depletion  allowance  of 
27 '/2  percent,  which  I  am  informed  In- 
volves a  revenue  loss  to  the  Treasury  of 
$2  billion.  This  amount  is  greater  than 
our  projected  budget  deficit  and  exceeds 
our  budgetary  appropriations  for  the  war 
against  poverty. 

I  fully  rea'ize  the  risks  involved  In  the 
oil  Industry  and  that  the  purpose  of  the 
depletion  allowance  is  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  investment  in  this  field.  How- 
ever, I  question  the  amount  of  the  allow- 
ance and  suggestwe  consider  Its  impact 
on  the  Nation's  economy.  If  "guns  and 
butter"  is  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  then 
I  suggest  that  we  look  at  both  sides  of  the 
ledger  and  seek  out  ways  to  increase  our 
revenues  while  cutting  expenditures  for 
such  purposes  as  do  not  serve  the  best  In- 
terests of  our  Nation  and  the  general 
welfare  of  its  195  million  citizens. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  we  take  a 
serious  look  at  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance provisions  of  the  internal  revenue 
law  as  a  source  of  increasing  our  rev- 
enues to  meet  our  commitments  abroad 
and  at  home  and  to  help  balance  our 
budget. 


North  Cascades  Federal  Lands  Study 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
11  and  12  the  Senate  Interior  Committee, 
with  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  as 
chalrmsm,  will  hold  hearings  in  Seattle 
on  the  proposed  new  plan  for  a  North 
Cascades  National  Park  and  varioas 
boundary  adjustments  and  readjust- 
ments included  in  the  proposal  of  a  Fed- 
eral study  team.  I  think  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Washington  and 
his  committee  will  render  a  great  service 
by  holding  these  hearings  and  allowing 
interested  citizens  to  express  their  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since  the  release  of 
the  North  Cascades  study  report  in  De- 
cember 1965  with  Its  recommendation  for 
creation  of  a  new  national  ptirk  in  my 
State  of  Washington  I  have  been  receiv- 
ing views  from  Interested  constituents 
and  I  wish  to  make  my  position  clear. 

The  joint  study  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  I>epartments  of  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture had  my  full  support:  In  fact,  I 
requested  a  study  of  the  North  Cascades 
in  order  to  siscertaln  if  a  new  national 
park  was  justified.    I  have  been  frank  In 
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saying  that  I  believe  the  unique  geo- 
graphic beauties  of  the  area  north  of 
Lake  Chelan  should  be  preserved,  but  I 
have  never  felt  qualified  to  decide  as  to 
the  exact  boundaries  of  such  a  park. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  shall 
review  In  due  course  the  testimony  taken 
by  the  Senate  committee  In  Seattle,  and 
other  expressions  of  opinion  and  testi- 
mony relating  to  this  proposal.  Until 
the  reports  of  these  hearings  are  com- 
pleted and  printed  I  do  not  Intend  to 
make  a  snap  Judgment  as  to  where  the 
various  boundaries  for  a  park  and  other 
recreational  areas  should  be  established. 
Especially,  I  think  it  Important  to  assure 
the  skiing  public,  hunters,  and  other 
sportMnen  that  adequate  provisions  will 
be  made  for  them.  But,  In  principle,  I 
think  It  Is  essential  to  set  aside  certain 
unique  areas  for  future  generations  and 
keep  them  intact  without  allowing  the 
lumbering  Industry  or  development  of 
recreational  projects  to  destroy  their 
natural  charm. 

In  particular,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
Important  to  thoroughly  investigate  the 
recent  proposal  to  withdraw  some  59,000 
acres  from  the  Olympic  National  Park. 
Personally,  I  have  always  felt  that  there 
could  be  some  modest  withdrawals  In  this 
area  in  the  interest  of  Jobs  and  the  econ- 
omy of  the  area,  where  lumbering  could 
be  allowed  but  I  am  not  qualified  to  say 
If  these  59,000  acres  are  Justified.  So  I 
am  especially  pleased  that  the  Senate 
committee  Is  looking  into  this  aspect  of 
the  controversial  issue. 

In  time,  I  trust  a  recommendation  will 
be  forthcoming  that  will  be  satisfactory 
to  the  conservationists  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  national  forests  for  maxi- 
mum public  benefit  such  as  controlled 
lumbering,  hunting,  and  fishing  cmd  like- 
wise camping  and  skiing.  I  am  sure  that 
the  various  interested  agencies  of  Wash- 
ington State's  government  will  give  their 
views  in  the  public  Interest  and  provide 
some  guidelines.  I  am  looking  to  the 
Senate  committee  to  provide  light  and 
disperse  the  heat  that  always  comes  with 
differing  viewpoints. 

Meanwhile.  I  think  the  entire  Wash- 
ington State  delegation  will  Join  me  in 
expressing  our  gratitude  to  the  Senate 
for  holding  these  hearings.  I  am  only 
sorry  that  I  carmot  be  present  to  sit  with 
the  committee  as  I  was  invited  to  do. 


LiBCob  ud  the  War  Witb  Mexico 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

OF  nxiHois 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2.  1966 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a 
century  ago,  a  great  American  who  had 
opposKlf  our  entry  into  the  war  with 
Mexico  did  all  he  could,  not  to  obstruct 
the  war  effort,  but  to  aid  In  its  successful 
prosecution  toward  victory.  Abraham 
Lincoln  disagreed  with  President  James 
Knox  Polk,  but  as  a  Member  of  this  body 


he  veted  for  whatever  was  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  war. 

In  these  critical  days,  when  so  many — 
but  by  no  means  all — of  the  civil  rights 
leaders  are  making  common  cause  with 
those  who  are  hindering  our  war  effort, 
the  words  of  the  Great  Emancipator  are 
well  worth  reading. 

On  February  1.  1848,  in  a  letter  to  his 
law  partner.  William  H.  Hemdon,  Con- 
gressman Lincoln  wrote : 

I  have  always  Intended,  and  still  Intend, 
to  vote  supplies:  perhaps  not  in  the  precise 
form  recommended  by  the  President,  but  in 
a  better  form  for  all  purposes,  except  loco- 
foco  party  purposes  *  •  *.  The  Locos  are 
untiring  in  their  effort  to  make  the  impres- 
sion that  all  who  vote  supplies,  or  take  part 
In  the  war,  do,  of  necessity,  approve  the 
President's  conduct  in  the  beginning  of  it; 
but  the  Whigs  have,  frcim  the  beginning, 
made  and  kept  the  distinction  between  the 
two.  In  the  very  first  act.  nearly  all  kept 
the  distinction  between  the  two.  In  the 
very  first  act.  nearly  ail  tiie  Wlilgs  voted 
against  the  preamble  declaring  that  war  ex- 
isted by  the  act  of  Mexico,  and  yet  nearly  all 
of  them  voted  for  the  supplies. 

Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  another  letter  to 
his  partner  June  22.  1848,  in  which  he 
discussed  the  subject  further: 

You  ask  how  Congress  came  to  declare 
that  war  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico.  •  •  • 
The  news  reached  Washington  of  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  of  the  great  peril  of  General  Taylor's 
army.  Everybody,  Whig  and  Democrat,  was 
for  sending  them  aid,  in  men  and  money.  It 
was  necessary  to  pass  a  bill  for  this.  The 
Locoe  had  a  majority  In  both  Houses,  and 
they  brought  in  a  bill  with  a  preamble,  say- 
ing— Whereas  war  exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico, 
therefore  we  send  General  Taylor  men  and 
money.  The  Whigs  moved  to  strike  out  the 
preamble,  so  that  they  could  vote  to  send  the 
men  and  money,  without  saying  anything 
about  how  the  war  commenced:  but,  being 
In  the  minority  they  were  voted  down,  and 
the  preamble  was  retained.  Then,  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  the  question  came  upon 
them,  "shall  we  vote  for  preamble  and  bUl 
both  together,  or  against  both  together," 
They  could  not  vote  against  sending  help  to 
General  Taylor,  and  therefore  they  voted  for 
both  together. 

Representative  Lincoln  addressed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  July  27, 
1848.  The  following  paragraph  con- 
cerns the  Mexican  War; 

The  declaration  that  we  have  always  op- 
posed the  war,  is  true  or  false,  accordingly 
as  one  may  understand  the  term  "opposing 
the  war."  If  to  say  "the  war  was  unneces- 
sarily and  unconstitutionally  commenced  by 
the  President"  be  opposing  the  war,  then  the 
Whigs  have  very  generally  opposed  it.  When- 
ever they  have  spwDken  at  all,  they  have  said 
this;  and  they  have  said  it  on  what  has 
appeared  good  reason  to  them.  But  If, 
when  the  war  had  begun,  and  had  become  the 
cause  of  the  country,  the  giving  of  our  money 
and  our  blood,  in  common  with  yours,  was 
support  of  the  war.  then  It  is  not  true  that 
wo  have  always  opposed  the  war  With  few 
individual  exceptions,  you  have  constantly 
had  our  votes  here  for  all  the  necessary  sup- 
plies. 

And,  more  than  this,  you  have  had  the 
services,  the  blood,  and  the  lives  of  our  polit- 
ical brethren  in  every  trial,  and  on  every 
fleld.  TTie  beardle.ss  boy,  and  the  mature 
man — the  humble  and  the  distinguished,  you 
have  had  them.  Through  suffering  and 
death,  by  disease,  and  In  battle,  they  have 
endured,  and  fought,  and  fell  with  you. 


The  Chicago  Times — not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  present-day  Chicago  Sun- 
Times — of  June  23,  1858,  charged  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  voted  against  a  bill 
appropriating  money  for  the  purchase 
of  medicine  and  the  employment  of 
nurses  for  Mexican  War  veterans.  The 
following  day  Lincoln  wrote  from  Spring- 
field to  Henry  C.  Whitney : 

Give  yourself  no  concern  about  my  voting 
against  the  supplies,  unless  you  are  with- 
out  faith  that  a  lie  can  be  successfully  con- 
tradicted. There  Is  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
the  charge. 

On  June  25  Lincoln  went  into  detail 
about  his  votes  in  a  letter  to  Joseph  Med- 
ill,  one  of  the  Chicago  Tribune's  two  co- 
publishers: 

I  was  In  CNsngress  but  a  single  term,  i  was 
a  candidate  when  the  Mexican  War  broke 
out — and  I  then  took  the  ground,  which  I 
never  varied  from,  that  the  administra- 
tion had  done  wrong  In  getting  us  into  the 
war.  but  that  the  officers  and  soldiers  who 
went  to  the  fleld  must  be  supplied  and  sus- 
tained at  all  events. 

*  *  •  •  • 

When  I  came  Into  CongreBs,  money  was 
needed  to  meet  the  appropriations  made,  and 
to  be  made;  and  accordingly  on  the  17th  day 
of  February  1848,  a  bill  to  borrow  $18,500,000 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  for 
which  I  voted. 

"Again,  on  the  8th  of  March  1848,  a  bill 
passed  the  House  of  Representetives.  for 
which  I  voted.  •  •  •  The  last  section  of 
the  act  •  •  •  contains  an  appropriation  of 
$800,000  for  clothing  the  volunteers. 

"You  may  safely  deny  that  I  ever  gave 
any  vote  for  withholding  any  supplies  what- 
ever, from  offlcers  or  soldiers  of  the  Mexi- 
can War. 

The  first  debate  with  his  famous  rival, 
Senator  Stephen  A.  Etouglas,  was  held 
at  Ottawa,  m.,  August  21,  1858.  Doug- 
las, referring  to  Lincoln,  said: 

Whilst  in  Congress,  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  opposition  to  the  Mexican  War, 
taking  the  side  of  the  common  enemy 
against  his  own  country. 

Here  Is  Lincoln's  reply  to  the  charge: 
I  think  my  friend,  the  Judge,  is  •  •  •  at 
fault  when  he  charges  me  at  the  time  when 
I  was  in  Congress  of  having  opposed  our  sol- 
diers who  were  fighting  in  the  Mexican  War. 

*  •  •  Whenever  the  Democratic  Party  tried 
to  get  me  to  vote  that  the  war  had  been 
righteously  begun  by  the  President,  I  would 
not  do  it.  But  whenever  they  asked  for  any 
money,  or  land  warrants,  or  anything  to  pay 
the  soldiers  there,  during  all  that  time,  I  gave 
the    same    votes    that    Judge    Douglas   did. 

•  •  •  When  he,  by  a  general  charge,  conveys 
the  idea  that  I  withheld  supplies  from  the 
soldiers  who  were  fighting  in  the  Mexican 
War,  or  did  anything  else  to  hinder  the  sol- 
diers, he  is,  to  say  the  least,  grossly  and  alto- 
gether mistaken. 

While  engaged  In  the  fourth  debate 
with  Senator  Douglas  at  Charleston,  HI., 
September  18,  1858,  Mr.  Lincoln  turned 
to  the  crowd  on  the  platform  and  select- 
ed Orlando  B.  Picldln,  led  him  forward, 
and  said: 

Mr.  Plcklln  •  •  •  was  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress at  the  only  time  I  was  In  Congress,  and 
he  knows  that  whenever  there  was  an  at- 
tempt to  prociu^  a  vote  of  mine  which  would 
indorse  the  origin  and  Justice  of  the  war,  I 
refused  to  give  such  Indorsement,  and  voted 
against  It;  but  I  never  voted  against  the  sup- 
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piles  for  the  army,  and  he  knows,  as  well  as 
Judge  Douglas,  that  whenever  a  dollar  was 
asked  by  way  of  compensation  or  otherwise, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers,  I  gave  all  the 
votes  that  Flcklln  or  Douglas  did,  and  per- 
haps more. 

•  •  • 

you  know  they  have  charged  that  I  voted 
against  the  supplies,  by  which  I  starved  the 
soldiers  who  were  out  fighting  the  battles  of 
their  country.  I  sjiy  that  Flcklln  knows  it  Is 
false. 

There  is  of  course  no  parallel  between 
the  origins  of  the  Mexican  and  Viet- 
namese wars,  as  the  latter  conflict  was 
already  in  progress  when  Lyndon  John- 
son assumed  the  Presidency.  Just  as  the 
■Whigs  of  over  a  century  ago  joined  the 
Democrats  in  voting  the  necessary  funds 
and  supplies  for  the  war  with  Mexico,  so 
will  the  Republicans  of  today  join  with 
their  Democratic  colleagues  in  voting 
whatever  is  necessary  for  fighting  the 
war  in  Vietnam  to  a  victorious  conclu- 
sion. 


Statement  by  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  Before  Panel  on  Science  and 
Technology  of  Honte  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
January  25  to  27,  1966,  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  held  its  seventh 
annual  meeting  with  its  Panel  on  Science 
and  Technology.  Under  the  leadership 
of  our  distinguished  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  Congressman 
George  Miller,  the  committee  was 
pleased  to  welcome  one  of  the  great 
spokesmen  of  science  In  the  world,  Sir 
Charles  Snow. 

It  was  appropriate  that  this  eminent 
forvim  began  with  an  address  by  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

His  tallc  covered  many  of  the  great 
scientific  and  technical  challenges  of  our 
time.  He  stressed  the  need  for  increased 
partnership  between  Government  and 
science  in  order  that  the  greatest  bene- 
fits of  this  age  might  be  realized. 

I  include  the  text  of  Vice  President 
Humphrey's  address  in  the  Record: 
Opening  Remarks,  Vies  PREsmENT  Hubert 
Humphrey,  Panel  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  Washington.  D.C,  Janu- 
ary 25,  1966 

I  would  like  you  to  know,  Mr,  Chairman, 
how  proud  President  Johnson  is  of  the  work 
which  your  committee  has  performed.  This 
committee  has  provided  a  model  of  congres- 
flonai  oversight.  Your  panel  of  15  outstand- 
ing scientists  and  engineers  has  provided 
Invaluable  counsel — not  only  to  the  31  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  but — Indirectly — to 
the  Congress  as  a  whole. 

May  I  say  to  our  distinguished  Speaker, 
you  can  be  very  proud  of  having  been  a 
father  of  this  House  committee.    The  record 


of  history  will  show  that  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
played  a  crucial  role  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives effective  response  after  Sput- 
nik I. 

May  I  say,  too,  to  my  friend  Jim  Fulton 
that  one  of  the  most  gratifying  aspects  of 
this  committee's  work  is  that  you  have  acted 
on  a  bipartisan  or  better  still,  nonpartisan 
basis. 

In  the  full  committee.  In  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Scientific  Research  and  Development 
chaired  by  Congressman  Daddario.  and  in 
other  subcommittee  work,  there  has  been 
a  sclentlflcUke  search  for  facts  and  for  the 
best  opinion.  The  committee  and  its  sub- 
committee have  "exfjerlmented"  and  the  ex- 
periments have  been  very  successful. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  committee, 
which  enjoys  so  outstanding  an  International 
reputation,  should  be  host  today  to  so  great  a 
world  scientist  and  scholar  as  Lord  Snow, 
We  are  proud  to  have  him  as  our  guest. 

May  I  begin  today  by  saying  that,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council.  I  am  continually  astounded  b^,  the 
expansion  of  scientific  knowledge  and  its 
technological  applications. 

One  brief  visit  to  Cape  Kennedy  Is  all  the 
average  citizen  needs  to  realize  how  far  sci- 
ence and  technology  have  gone  beyond  his 
everyday  capacity  for  understanding. 

I  am  in  fact  often  reminded  of  the  words  of 
the  Queen  to  Alice  In  Wonderland : 

"Now  here,  you  see.  It  takes  all  the  running 
you  can  do  to  keep  in  the  same  place.  If  you 
want  to  get  somewhere  else,  you  must  run  at 
least  twice  as  fast  as  that," 

Sir  Charles  Snow  has  warned  of  the  gap 
between  science  and  the  humanities — the 
two  cultures,  as  he  has  called  them. 

There  Is  danger  of  another  gap:  a  gap  be- 
tween public  policy  and  advancing  science 
and  technology.  In  government  we  face  the 
task  of  closing  that  gap. 

One  of  our  panelists.  Dean  Price,  has 
stressed  the  Importance  of  this  in  his  schol- 
arly and  helpful  book,  "The  Scientific 
Estate."     He  says: 

"Only  if  a  nation  can  induce  scientists  to 
play  an  active  role  In  government,  and  poli- 
ticians to  take  a  sympathetic  Interest  In  sci- 
ence (or  at  least  in  scientific  Institutions) 
can  it  enlarge  Its  range  of  positive  freedom, 
and  renew  its  confidence  that  science  can 
contribute  progressively  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind." 

It  has  often  been  said  that  to  govern  is  to 
choose. 

Those  of  us  in  government,  who  have  the 
responsibility  to  choose,  must  have  the  In- 
sights and  foresights  that  scientists  and 
technologists.  In  government  and  outside, 
can  offer  us. 

Among  the  decisions  that  have  faced  the 
President  in  recent  months,  many  have  in- 
volved scientific  and  technological  consider- 
ations. I  think  of  decisions  concerning 
water  resources,  desalting,  oceanography, 
arms  control  and  disarmament,  transpwrta- 
tlon,  tirban  problems,  education,  defense — 
and  the  list  is  by  no  means  complete. 

And  our  Government  Is  not  unique  in  this 
respect.  Virtually  every  developed  nation  is 
wrestling  with  the  problem  of  adapting  Its 
laws,  procedtires,  and  Institutions  to  meet 
advanced  science  and  technology. 

To  cite  only  two  examples,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  recently  reorganized  its  struc- 
ture for  dealing  with  scientific  matters,  and 
so  has  the  French. 

Here  In  the  United  States  the  President  has 
had  a  Special  Asslstamt  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology since  1960.  The  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  has  been  in  existence  only  since 
1962. 

We  are  fortunate  that,  when  the  space  age 
began,  the  Congress  responded  to  It  promptly 
and  foresightedly,  by  establUhlng  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  and 


the  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 

Our  discussions  here  today  Illustrate  the 
kind  of  creative  partnership  that  has  been 
established  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  our  Government,  the 
scientific  community,  and  industry. 

Tills  is  a  partnership  which  we  mtist 
maintain. 

It  is  a  partnership  which,  in  time,  may  be 
able  to  develop  solutions  to  many  of  the 
pressing  problems  of  this  half -century 

For  instance :  I  think  of  the  application  to 
major  public  problems  of  the  systems  analysis 
techniques  which  have  been  so  effectively 
used  by  industry. 

These  techniques,  as  you  know.  Involve  de- 
fining the  goal  to  be  accomplished,  developing 
various  hypothetical  methods  to  achieve  It, 
and  testing  out  these  solutions,  through  use 
of  computers,  to  determine  which  one  yields 
the  highest  ratio  of  effectiveness  to  cost. 

tJnder  this  approach,  for  example,  we  would 
consider  transportation  as  the  problem  of 
how  to  move  men  and  materials  most  effec- 
tively, rather  than  in  terms  of  the  particular 
problems  of  railways,  airlines,  highways,  and 
waterways. 

At  present,  we  in  Government  are  lU- 
prepared  to  do  so,  for  transportation  Is  par- 
celled out  among  various  Government  agen- 
cies— 35  in  all. 

The  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
TranspHDrtation,  as  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  his  state  of  the  tJnlon  mes- 
sage, would  make  It  possible  to  look  at  the 
transportation  problem  as  a  whole,  and  If 
appropriate  to  draw  upon  systems  analysis 
for  its  solution. 

The  State  of  California,  where  many  of  our 
progressive  aerospace  industries  are  located, 
has  already  made  a  pioneering  experiment  In 
directing  their  expertise  to  some  of  lt«  prin- 
cipal goverrunent  problems.  tJnder  contract 
with  the  State,  four  leading  aerospace  com- 
panies recently  analyzed  specific  problems — 
transportation,  garbage  disposal,  crime,  and 
paperwork — and  came  up  with  new  Ideas  for 
their  solution. 

I  can  visualize  similar  techniques  being 
applied  In  the  analysis  of  the  most  effective 
ways  to  deal  with  the  pollution  of  our  en- 
vironment, our  spiralling  education  and 
health  requirements,  the  chaotic  sprawl  of 
our  cities,  and  other  priorities  which  face  us 
as  a  nation. 

Another  promising  area  of  partnership  be- 
tween government  and  science  lies  in  the 
international  field— in  what  I  like  to  caU 
science  for  peace. 

International  cooperation  In  the  fleld  of 
science  and  technology  was,  In  fact,  one  of 
the  most  important  matters  discussed  at  the 
White  House  Conference  on  International 
Cooperation  2  months  ago,  which  I  had  the 
privilege  of  chairing. 

A  distinguished  Citizens'  Committee, 
headed  by  Dr.  Detlev  W.  Bronk,  of  Rockefel- 
ler University,  and  Dr.  Harrison  Brown,  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Science,  made 
imaginative  proposals  for  further  pracUc&l 
areas  of  international  cooperation. 

Above  all,  the  committee  stressed  the  need 
to  narrow  the  technological  gap  between 
the  industrial  and  the  developing  nations — 
not  by  slowing  down  the  technological  prog- 
ress of  the  former,  but  by  speeding  up  that  of 
the  latter. 

The  application  of  technology  does  not 
take  place  automatically  or  easily,  but  is  an 
extraordlnarllv  complex  and  difficult  process. 
Even  in  the  United  States,  there  are  wide 
variations  In  the  degree  to  which  existing, 
on-the-Bhell  technologies  are  known  and 
applied.  (It  was  to  speed  up  this  process 
that  the  Congress  enacted  the  State  Techni- 
cal Services  Aot  last  year.) 

In  the  developing  nations,  people  must  be 
trained   to  understand   and  apply  the  new 
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tcctaxiologlea.  Moreover,  these  technologies 
miut  often  be  substantially  adapted  to  meet 
local  neeila  and  conditions — a  process  re- 
quiring not  the  mere  skills  of  a  copyist  but 
creative  scientific  and  technological  Imagina- 
tion. 

No  one  who  has  seen  the  festering  social 
and  political  unrest  in  the  poor  two-thirds 
of  the  world — as  I  have  seen  It — can  doubt 
the  priority  of  helping  to  bring  precious  tech- 


nological education  to  those  who  need  It 
most. 

Yes,  there  are  an  abundance  of  opportuni- 
ties at  home  and  abroad  for  our  partnership. 
As  President  Johnson   has  stated: 

"It  Is  imperative  for  p>olitlca!  science  and 
physical  .science  to  advance  together,  and  to 
grrow  together  and  to  have  mutual  under- 
standing of  each  other.  The  po'.ltician  who 
closes  his  mind  to  science  Is  a  disservice  to 


his  people  and  his  time.  The  same  U  true 
of  the  scientists  who  closes  his  mind  to 
politics." 

Let  us.  then,  In  today's  discussions  par- 
tlclpate  with  open  minds  and  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  are  In  the  midst  of  an  age 
when  man  possesses  not  only  the  power  to 
destroy  himself  but,  for  the  first  time,  to 
bring  mankind's  benefits  to  parts  of  the 
earth  still  living  In  darkness  and  hunger. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  pastor,  Capitol 
Hill  Methodist  Church.  Washington, 
D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Thou  who  dost  give  us  the  power  of 
abundant  ideas  and  ideals  for  great  lead- 
ership, help  us  to  follow  the  leading  of 
Thy  spirit. 

The  world  Is  looking  to  this  body  of 
gifted  servants  for  leading  solutions.  Be 
with  them  In  the  proceedings  of  this  day. 
May  they  feel  the  presence  of  God  as 
they  sincerely  seek  to  be  responsible 
statesmen.  Par  beyond  military  might, 
our  Nation  becomes  strong  as  we  culti- 
vate the  arms  of  good  will,  trust,  and  en- 
lightened minds. 

Give  to  all  the  exhilarating  thought 
that  the  world  can  experience  moments 
when  men  shall  learn  to  live  together  in- 
stead of  dying  in  hopeless  conflict.  Show 
us  the  way  and  help  us  to  walk  in  that 
way.  we  pray  In  the  Master's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
isk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
9e  considered  as  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objectim.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
uk  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana?  The  Chair 
lears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
uk  unanimous  consent  that  before  the 
isendlng  question  is  laid  before  the  Sen- 
Bite,  there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
9f  routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments or  speeches  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  MEMORANDUM  ON  COMMITTEE 
MEETINGS  DURING  SESSION  OF 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate  discussed  at  some 
length  the  question  of  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  meeting  while  the  Sen- 
ate was  in  session.  Certain  aspects  of 
that  discussion  demonstrated  that  some 
of  the  questions  raised  were  not  covered 
by  the  Senate's  precedents.  It  was  sug- 
gested by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  [Mr.  DirksenI,  and  I  joined  him 
in  that  suggestion,  that  the  Parliamen- 
tarian Investigate  the  subject  and  pre- 
pare a  memorandum  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  leadership. 

I  think  the  Senate  as  a  whole  will  ap- 
preciate the  elucidation  of  this  memo- 
randum and  therefore  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COMMn-TEE  Meetings  During  Session  of 
Senate 

Rule  XXV,  clause  5,  reads: 

"3.  No  standing  committee  shall  sit  with- 
out special  leave  while  the  Senate  Is  In  ses- 
sion after  (1)  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
hour,  or  1 2)  the  Senate  has  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  unfinished  business,  pend- 
ing business,  or  any  other  business  except 
private  bills  and  the  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, whichever  Is  earlier." 

The  rule  Is  clear  and  definite  that  no  stand- 
ing committee  shall  sit  without  leave  while 
the  Senate  Is  In  session  with  two  specified 
exceptions.  Committees  may  continue  while 
the  Senate  Is  In  session  ( 1 )  during  the  morn- 
ing hour,  or  (2i  until  the  Senate  has  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  unfinished 
business,  pending  business,  or  any  other 
business  except  private  bills  and  the  routine 
morning  business — whichever  Is  earlier. 
Consequently  even  following  an  adjourn- 
ment when  there  is  a  morning  hour  under 
rule  Vn  the  time  that  committees  may  meet 
during  the  session  could  be  much  shorter 
than  2  hours  If  the  Senate  had  proceeded  to 
consider  the  unfinished  business,  the  pend- 
ing business,  or  any  other  business  except 
bills  and  the  routine  morning  business  since 
the  rule  Is  put  In  the  alternative. 

Under  the  rule,  once  the  period  for  meet- 
ings of  committees  after  the  Senate  convenes 
has  been  terminated  they  may  not  reassem- 
ble while  the  Senate  is  sitting  for  the  re- 


mainder of  that  day  except  by  unanimous 
consent. 

When  the  Senate  convenes  following  a  re- 
cess, technically  the  pending  question  or 
unfinished  business  Is  automatically  the 
question  before  the  Senate.  A  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  that  the  pending  ques- 
tion or  business  not  be  put  before  the  Sen- 
ate until  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  would  allow  committees  to  meet 
until  such  morning  business  under  that 
agreement  has  been  terminated. 

The  rule,  of  course,  applies  only  to  the 
standing  committees  or  subcommittees 
thereof,  and  select  committees  and  joint 
committees  do  not  need  leave  to  sit  while 
the  Senate  Is  In  session. 

"Permission  to  sit  while  the  Senate  Is  In 
session  Includes  all  meetings  whether  for 
hearings  or  the  transaction  of  business,  and 
the  leaders  have  expressed  the  view  that 
any  action  by  a  committee  while  the  Senate 
is  In  session,  without  Its  permission.  Is  null 
and  void."  ' 

Leave  Is  usually  granted  under  unanimous- 
consent  procedure.  - 

Under  a  decision  by  the  Vice  President 
(Mr.  Barkley)  In  1949,  a  motion  to  grant  a 
committee  leave  to  sit  was  held  debatable 
and  to  be  privileged  business.  This  means 
that  the  motion  can  be  made  without  being 
referred  to  a  committee  and  would  be  in 
order  any  time  a  Senator  could  get  recogni- 
tion to  make  such  a  motion.  Likewise,  be- 
ing a  privileged  question,  it  would  not  dis- 
place the  pending  business  or  pending  ques- 
tion but  would  only  suspyend  Its  considera- 
tion until  such  a  motion  to  grant  such  leave 
was  disposed  of. 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  are  completely 
silent  as  to  the  validity  of  a  report  filed  by 
a  committee  which  held  Its  hearings  while 
the  Senate  was  In  session.  The  rule  merely 
stipulates  that  "no  measure  or  recommenda- 
tion shall  be  reported  from  any  such  com- 
mittee unless  a  majority  of  the  committee 
were  actually  present."  (See  sec.  133(d)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.) 

Since  the  hearings  are  In  no  way  a  part  of 
committee  reports,  a  point  of  order  would 
not  lie  against  any  rep>ort  merely  because 
hearings  were  held  when  the  Senate  was  in 
session  In  the  absence  of  any  provision  In  the 
rule  to  that  effect. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  rule  against  committees 
holding  hearings  while  the  Senate  was  In 
session.  On  one  occasion  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  Mr.  Morse,  announced  that  he  was 
going  to  make  a  point  of  order  against  paying 
stenographers  who  took  down  proceedings  at 
hearings  when  the  Senate  was  In  session  and 
without  the  Senate's  permission.  The  Issue 
was  never  brought  to  a  showdown.  The  rule 
(sec.  134(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946)  authorizes  standing  com- 
mittees or  subcommittees  thereof  to  hold 
hearings,  require  witnesses  to  attend  and 
testify  and  make  such  expenditures  ("not  In 
excess  of  $10,000  for  any  committee  in  each 
Congress")'  as  It  deems  advisable,  "Each 
such    committee    may    make    Investigations 


'  See  p.  180,  Senate  Procedure. 

'  See  p.  180.  Senate  Procedure. 

'This  amount  Is  modified  from  time  to 
time  by  various  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Senate  authorizing  committees  larger  sums. 


into  any  matter  within  Its  jurisdiction,  may 
report  such  hearings  as  may  be  had  by  It,  and 
may  employ  stenographic  assistance"  with 
the  compensation  to  be  paid  out  of  the  "con- 
tingent expenses  of  the  Senate"  computed 
at  such  rates  "and  In  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  not- 
withstanding, and  without  regard  to  any 
other  provision  of  law."  This  proviso  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  con- 
cludes with:  "The  expenses  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman."  There  are  no  other  contingen- 
cies involved  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  payments  are  to  be  made. 

Obviously  if  a  committee  meets  without 
permission  of  the  Senate,  particularly  In  the 
light  of  recent  discussion,  It  would  be  doing 
80  in  defiance  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate, 
therefore,  as  the  parent  body,  could  take 
such  action  as  It  deemed  wise. 

A  motion  to  permit  a  committee  to  meet 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session,  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  lime,  would  appear  to  be  a  suspension 
or  change  of  the  rules  and  would  not  be 
entitled  to  a  privileged  status,  since  the  time 
element  is  not  of  the  same  significance  as  In 
the  case  of  a  1-day  leave  for  a  committee 
to  meet.  Thus,  such  a  motion  Involving  the 
meeting  of  a  committee  for  several  days 
would  be  treated  like  any  other  resolution  as 
f.ir  as  procedure  Is  concerned.  If  objection 
Is  heard  to  its  immediate  consideration,  the 
resolution  goes  over  for  1  day  and  would  be 
laid  down  the  next  legislative  day  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  business.  If  not 
disposed  of  by  2  o'clock  it  would  go  to  the 
calendar  when  there  Is  unfinished  business, 
subject  to  be  brought  up  later  on  motion. 


PRESIDENT'S  INTERNATIONAL  ED- 
UCATION AND  HEALTH  MES- 
SAGE—A BOLD  AND  IMPORTANT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  has  outlined  in  his  interna- 
tional education  and  health  message  a 
bold  and  important  program  to  improve 
the  education  and  health  of  people  in 
other  coimtries  as  a  contribution  to 
building  peace  throughout  the  world. 

International  cooperation  in  education 
and  health  is  part  and  parcel  of  our  ef- 
fort to  eliminate  illiteracy  and  disease 
which  contribute  to  poverty  and  dis- 
tress in  many  countries. 

The  President's  message  is  evidence  of 
our  "good  neighbor"  policy  of  1966.  I 
hope  that  committee  hearings  will  be 
held  on  the  international  health  bill  and 
the  international  education  bill  at  an 
early  date. 

The  Pre.sident's  program  is  endorsed 
by  many  outstanding  leaders.  The  fol- 
lowing expressions  of  opinion,  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  indicate  the 
strong  support  for  the  President's  recom- 
mendations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

J,  George  Harrar,  president.  Rockefeller 
TOundatlon:  "President  Johnson's  message 
to  Congress  today  is  lx)th  Interesting  and 
'oglcal.  His  stress  on  assistance  to  educa- 
tion and  training  responds  to  the  most  des- 
perate need  In  new  and  resurgent  countries 
lor  trained  people  to  staff  public  and  private 
organizations  responsible  for  orderly  eco- 
nomic and  social  development.  The  pro- 
Po**<l  program  could  contribute  significantly 


to  the  development  of  foreign  Institutions 
which  have  the  academic  capacity  for  pre- 
paring leadership  at  various  levels  for  all 
aspects  of  national  development.  The  plan, 
as  presented,  Is  broad  and  challenging,  am- 
bitious and  complex.  Its  success  will  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  skill  with  which  It  Is 
organized   and   administered." 

Grayson  Kirk,  president,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity: "The  best  and  most  comprehensive 
program  of  support  for  International  edu- 
cational activities  that  has  ever  been  de- 
vised." 

Clark  Kerr,  president.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley:  "President  Johnson's  pro- 
posiUs  to  place  Increased  emphasis  on  educa- 
tion as  a  tool  to  stimulate  overseas  develop- 
ment are  among  the  most  exciting  Ideas  I 
have  heard  about  In  a  long  time.  They 
testify  to  the  realization  that  the  most  sig- 
nificant kind  of  development  is  developed 
human  beings — adults  and  young  people 
with  an  understanding  of  the  broader  world 
In  which  they  live,  an  awareness  of  their 
own  potential,  and  the  equipment  to  fulfill 
themselves. 

"The  President's  proposals  will  advance 
the  cause  of  development  abroad  and  will 
also  bring  new  challenges  and  new  excite- 
ment to  the  educational  scene  In  the  United 
States.  I  hope  they  will  receive  every  con- 
sideration." 

Pendleton  Herring,  president.  Social  Sci- 
ence Research  Council:  "The  President's 
message  presents  a  courageous  and  far- 
sighted  program  that  looks  ahead  to  meet- 
ing problems  of  International  relationships 
in  most  fundamental  terms.  Helping  in- 
dividuals in  other  countries  to  become  bet- 
ter skilled,  better  equipped  to  deal  with  their 
own  requirements,  and  better  able  to  un- 
derstand the  modern  world  Is  the  most  ef- 
fective form  of  foreign  aid  and  the  surest 
hope  for  a  peaceful  future.  But  there  la 
nothing  simple  or  easy  in  fulfilling  the  Presi- 
dent's objectives.  The  goals  are  well  stated: 
the  challenge  will  arise  In  striving  toward 
their  realization." 

James  Perkins,  president,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity: "The  new  frontiers  In  International 
education  which  the  President's  message 
charts  offer  Inspiration  to  universities  and 
to  professors  here  and  abroad.  They  have 
the  chance  not  only  to  know  each  other  bet- 
ter as  intellectual  partners,  but  also  to  fulfill 
their  responsibility  to  advance  common 
human  purposes  In  a  common  endeavor." 


REPORT  ON  REAPPORTIONMENT 
OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Direc- 
tor, Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  that  certain  appropriations  had 
been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  supplemental  esti- 
mates of  appropriations,  which,  with  ac- 
companying papers,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S.  2865.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
Hernandez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS : 
S.  2866.  A  bill  to  provide  that  future  ap- 
pointments to  the  office  of  Commissioner  of 
Food  and  Drugs  shall  be  made  by  the  Presi- 


dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  ■Welfare. 

1  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Smathers)  : 

S.  2867.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
property  to  Pinellas  County.  Fla.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  HiCKENLooPER.  and  Mr. 
Miller)  : 

S.  2868.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  extension 
of  Interstate  Highway  29  into  Nebraska,  in- 
cluding a  bridge;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cuktis  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

S.  2869.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jo6e 
Enrique  Diaz;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HILL: 

S,  2870.  A  bill  to  amend  the  acts  of  July 
1,  1944,  and  February  28,  1948.  to  provide 
that  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  shall  have  the  title  of 
Assistant  Surgeon  General;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  2871.  A  bUl  to  amend  Public  Law  660, 
86th  Congress,  to  establish  a  National  Traffic 
Safety  Agency  to  provide  national  leader- 
ship to  reduce  traffic  accident  losses  by 
means  of  intensive  research  and  vigorous 
application  of  findings,  and  for  other  puz- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartxe  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Mc- 
GovzRN,  and  Mr.  Pell)  : 

S.  2872.  A  bill  to  encourage  prl\-ate  enter- 
prise in  the  establishment  and  development 
of  outdoor  areas  and  facilities  for  publlo 
use,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brewster  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HILL; 

S.2873.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  help  train  and  otherwise 
provide  professional  health  personnel  for 
health  work  abroad,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr   MORSE: 

S.  2874.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strength- 
ening of  American  educational  resoiu-ces  for 
International  studies  and  research;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading) 
By  Mr.  BASS: 

S.J.  Ree.135.  Joint  resolution  to  request 
the  President  to  designate  the  month  of 
October  as  National  Country  Music  Month; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

fSee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bass  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


SENATE    CONFIRMATION    OF    COM- 
MISSIONER OF  POOD  AND  DRUGS 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
require  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  before  the  President  can  appoint 
the  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs. 
Present  law  does  not  require  Senate  con- 
firmation for  this  vital  Federal  post. 
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The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  l5 
concerned  with  promoting  purity,  stand- 
ard potency,  and  truthful  and  informa- 
tive labeling  of  conaimier  products  cov- 
ered by  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  and  other  major  laws  which 
It  administers.  Twenty-five  cents  of 
every  consumer  dollar  Ls  spent  for  prod- 
ucts made  by  PDA-regulated  Industries. 

The  PDA.  In  order  to  fulfill  its  vlUl 
functions,  has  some  4,600  employees  and 
operated  on  a  budget  of  more  than  $53 
million  annually.  It  Is,  as  its  new  head. 
Dr.  James  L.  Goddard,  recently  pointed 
out.  "one  of  the  hottest  of  the  govern- 
mental hotspots." 

Senate  confirmation  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Food  and  Drugs  would  offer  the 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  review  FDA 
policies  on  testing  of  pharmaceuticals,  on 
health  standards  and  on  other  areas  of 
consumer  concern  and  to  ascertain  the 
viewpoint  of  the  prospective  Commis- 
sioner regarding  these  matters.  While  It 
may  have  been  appropriate  for  a  Com- 
missioner not  to  have  received  a  Senate 
confirmation  when  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Act  of  1906  first  went  Into  effect  In  1907 
or  when  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion was  created  in  Its  present  form  In 
1930.  the  scope  of  the  agency's  respon- 
sibilities for  the  public's  health  have 
since  so  appreciably  grown  that  the  op- 
portunity for  Senate  advice  and  consent 
should  now  be  afforded. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  stress  that  my  In- 
troduction of  this  measure  at  this  time 
is  not  In  any  way  related  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  James  L.  Goddard  to  replace 
George  P.  Larrick  as  Commissioner  of 
Pood  and  Drugs.  At  the  time  my  bill 
was  originally  under  study  during  the 
congressional  recess.  Commissioner  Lar- 
rlck  had  not  indicated  his  Intention  to 
retire  nor  was  It  known  that  Dr.  God- 
dard was  being  considered  for  a  respon- 
sible Federal  post. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  In  the  chair). 
The  bill  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2866)  to  provide  that  fu- 
ture appointments  to  the  office  of  Com- 
missioner of  Food  and  Drugs  shall  be 
made  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare.  

EXTENSION  OP  INTERSTATE  HIGH- 
WAY 29  IN  NEBRASKA 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bUl  relating  to  the  In- 
terstate Highway.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  Senator  Hruska,  Senator  Hickkn- 
LoopiR,  and  Senator  Millkr  are  joining 
me  In  this  introduction.  This  is  a  small 
bill  from  thj  standpoint  of  our  National 
Highways  System.  It  Is,  however,  very 
important  to  many  Nebraskans  in  north - 
ea«t  Nebraska  and  to  lov-ans. 

U.S.  Interstate  No.  39  is  a  north  and 
south  highway  on  the  very  west  edge  of 
Iowa  In  the  vicinity  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
This  highway  should  be  accessible  to  the 
people  of  northeast  Nebraska  because  it 
ts  a  natUmal  highway  and  90  percent  of 


the  cost  thereof  has  been  paid  by  Federal 
taxpayers. 

Northeast  Nebraska  is  to  a  large  extent 
denied  access  to  thus  highway  because  of 
a  bridge  situation.  At  the  present  time 
there  Is  only  one  bridge  between  South 
Sioux  City.  Nebr.,  and  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
This  bridge  is  over  100  years  old.  It  is 
totally  inadequate  to  handle  the  traffic. 

The  immediate  area  in  Nebraska  which 
is  involved  is  Dakota  County.  This  Is 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  counties  In 
Nebraska.  The  population  has  Ir.creased 
more  than  63  percent  In  the  last  few 
years.  A  great  deal  of  industry  is  mov- 
ing in. 

There  will  soon  be  opened  a  large 
meatpacking  plant  on  the  Nebraska  side 
which  will  bring  more  people  and  will 
call  for  the  accommodation  of  more  traf- 
fic. Majiy  of  the  feeders  who  will  be 
selling  their  livestock  to  this  new  pack- 
ingplant  live  on  the  Iowa  .side.  There 
will  be  a  fiow  of  hundreds  of  trucks  in 
this  activity. 

In  the  past.  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  has  been 
the  metropolis  and  South  Sioux  City, 
Nebr.,  and  Dakota  County  generally  have 
been  regarded  as  nearby  rural  areas.  All 
of  the  hospital  facilities  in  that  area  are 
located  in  Sioux  City.  Iowa.  From  the 
standpoint  of  reaching  the  hospital,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  local  traffic,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  commercial  traffic 
that  is  increasing  daily,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  civil  defense,  and  all  other 
public  purposes — something  must  be 
done  about  this  traffic  situation  in  this 
area. 

The  proposal  which  we  have  made  in 
our  bill  is  that  we  add  to  the  total  Inter- 
state System  the  sum  of  2.4  miles.  This 
would  permit  an  additional  turnout  from 
U.S.  Interstate  29  on  the  Iowa  side  and 
would  extend  the  interstate  westward  for 
2.4  miles  across  the  Missouri  River  in- 
cluding the  construction  of  a  bridge  to 
VS.  Highway  77.  The  location  of  this 
new  strip  of  Interstate  highway,  or  this 
new  spur  of  the  Interstate,  whichever  you 
call  it,  would  be  south  of  South  Sioux 
City,  Nebr.,  at  a  point  where  it  would 
meet  U.S.  Highway  20  when  its  relocation 
is  completed. 

The  purpose  of  our  bill  is  to  make  this 
short  strip  of  highway  Including  the 
bridge  and  the  cost  thereof,  a  part  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  and  financed 
SIS  such. 

I  believe  that  this  approach  is  thor- 
oughly Justified.  Northeast  Nebraska 
and  northwest  Iowa  are  growing,  thriv- 
ing areas.  The  taxpayers  there  are  pay- 
ing their  share  of  the  cost  of  interstate 
highways  all  over  the  United  States,  yet 
they  have  no  practical  access  to  an  in- 
terstate highway  even  though  one  is  right 
in  their  midst.  The  building  of  this  strip 
of  highway  including  the  cost  of  the 
bridge  is  absolutely  essential  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  taxpayers  of  that  area  in- 
volved. It  Is  absolutely  necessary  in  or- 
der to  take  care  of  the  growing  popula- 
tion of  that  area  and  the  heavy  traffic 
load. 

I  hope  that  our  proposal  can  soon  be  a 
reality  and  that  if  the  engineers  have  to 
make  any  changes  in  It.  those  changes 
will  be  such  that  it  will  still  meet  the 


objective  and  the  need  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed here.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2868)  to  provide  for  an 
extension  of  Interstate  Highway  29  into 
Nebraska,  including  a  bridge,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Curtis  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


ESTABLISHING  A  NATIONAL 
TRAFFIC  SAFETY  AGENCY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day in  remarks  which  appear  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  page  1923,  under 
the  heading  "Stop  Murder  by  Motor,"  I 
noted  that  it  was  my  intention  to  intro- 
duce today,  at  the  same  time  that  Repre- 
sentative James  Mackay  offers  the  same 
bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
proposal  to  establish  a  National  TraflBc 
Safety  Agency.  We  are  offering  that 
Hartke-Mackay  bill  today.  Before  con- 
cluding I  wish  to  speak  specifically  about 
some  of  Its  features,  but  first  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  some 
related  developments. 

Much  of  what  I  said  yesterday  cen- 
tered upon  the  nationwide  auto  safety 
campaign  which  was  launched  yesterday 
in  New  York  by  the  American  Trial  Law- 
yers Association,  In  which  I  hold  mem- 
bership. I  became  a  member  long  before 
I  became  a  Senator,  since  my  legal  prac- 
tice was  to  a  considerable  degree  cen- 
tered in  service  as  a  trial  lawyer.  Hav- 
ing seen  in  that  capacity  the  terrible  re- 
sults of  some  of  the  more  than  12  million 
automobile  accidents  now  occurring  an- 
nually, I  and  other  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation have  formed  a  deep  concern  for 
traffic  safety. 

The  New  York  Times  today  takes  note 
of  the  Inauguration  of  the  trial  lawyers 
campaign,  which  involved  the  active 
local  participation  of  a  volimteer  panel 
of  2,000  members  acting  in  their  commu- 
nities. Speaking  at  the  launching  of  the 
campaign  was  our  Senat*?  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  whose  excel- 
lent address  on  this  occasion  I  shall 
shortly  ask  to  have  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

President  Johnson  addressed  a  mes- 
sage to  the  association  yesterday,  in 
which  he  pledged  his  administration  to 
"stop  the  slaughter,  to  replace  suicide 
with  sanity  and  anarchy  with  safety." 
Mr.  Johnson  also  said: 

There  Is  no  excuse  for  49.000  Americans 
killed,  3',i  million  maimed  and  Injured,  bil- 
lions lost  In  property  damage  and  man- 
hours — all  in  the  one  frightening  and  Uaglc 
year  of  1965. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
make  war,  to  the  fullest  extent  and  with- 
out much  exaggeration  in  the  use  of  that 
phrase,  on  this  curable  scourge  of  death 
on  the  highway.  That  we  can  do  so  is 
shown  by  the  excellent  record  of  the 
State  of  Cormecticut,  which  became  a 
leader  in  the  safe  driving  field  under  the 
administration  of  Seiiator  Risicorr 
while  he  was  Governor  and  which  has 
never    relinquished    that    leadership.  I 
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commend  the  Senator  for  his  continuing 
concern  as  evidenced  in  the  Senate  by 
the  hearings  which  he  Is  presently  con- 
tinuing as  chairman  of  the  Groverrmient 
Operations  Subcommittee  and  as  the 
author  of  S.  2231,  which  has  features 
paralleling  some  of  those  in  the  Hartke- 
Mackay  bill.  The  traffic  accident  death 
rate  per  100  million  vehicle  miles  of 
travel  in  1964  was  only  2.6  in  Connecti- 
cut, which  was  matched  only  by  Rhode 
Island.  Two  States  had  a  rate  three 
times  as  high.  South  Dakota  at  7.9  and 
South  Carolina  at  8. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  dif- 
ference is  not  due  to  any  special  defect 
on  the  part  of  residents  of  South  Dakota 
or  South  Carolina.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  are  evei^y  bit  as  anxious  to  reduce 
highway  slaughter  as  I  am,  or  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  or  Senator  Ribicoff  and 
Senator  Kennedy  and  any  other  person. 
But  without  a  single  glance  at  the  traffic 
code  in  these  States.  I  can  guarantee 
that  it  is  inferior  to  that  enforced  in 
Connecticut.  Obviously  the  same  may  be 
said  of  most  States,  including  my  own 
State  of  Indiana,  where  the  figure  stands 
in  the  middle  range  of  5.7  deaths  per  100 
million  vehicle  miles. 

I  suspect,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
greatest  single  block  to  improvement  is 
the  apathy  which  derives  from  accept- 
ance of  a  situation  we  often  feel  is  too 
complex  and  difficult  for  us  to  change. 
The  President's  Committee  for  Traffic 
Safety,  whose  latest  rerxjrt  to  the  Presi- 
dent was  submitted  under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 23,  1965,  has  been  in  operation  for 
some  11  years.  The  November  report  in- 
dicates that  a  "deeper  and  more  compre- 
hensive study"  resulting  in  new  estimates 
shows : 

states,  counties  and  cities  should  be  spend- 
ing $958  million  annually  more  than  they  are 
now  spending  for  this  purpose  (traffic 
safety ) . 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  is  presently, 
and  properly,  focusing  its  attention 
upon  our  problems  in  Vietnam.  Part  of 
the  discussion  taking  place  deals  with  the 
proclaimed  need  for  spending  literally 
millions  of  dollars  more  on  increased 
bombing  in  order  to  safeguard  the  lives 
of  our  men  who  are  there.  We  do  not  be- 
grudge these  millions.  Their  lives  are 
precious.  It  is  right  for  the  press  to  note 
in  headlines  when  the  crew  of  a  plane  or 
helicopter  are  wiped  out  in  a  crash. 

But  at  the  same  time,  we  have  never 
exercised  the  same  concern,  the  same  ef- 
fort, the  same  expenditure,  the  same  pub- 
lic notice  and  alarm,  when  persons  are 
Itilled  in  traffic  accidents.  Unless  the 
crash  is  spectacular,  it  will  be  noted  on 
a  back  page  in  a  brief  mention.  If  at  all. 
But  this  is  as  much  heartache  to  the 
family  of  the  victim  as  it  is  to  the  family 
of  a  marine  killed  in  the  jungles  of  Viet- 
nam. Does  it  matter?  Do  we  care? 
More  important.  Are  we  going  to  do 
anything  about  It? 

This,  Mr.  President,  Is  the  crucial  ques- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  we  are  doing 
some  things  about  it.  But  we  are  doing 
them  in  a  piecemeal  fashion,  without 
conscientious  and  uniform  application  of 
the  knowledge  we  have,  the  knowledge 
which  could  bring  down  the  accident  and 


death  level  throughout  the  entire  Nation 
to  a  figure  more  nearly  that  of  Connecti- 
cut. We  need  a  systematic,  thorough, 
and  powerful  drive.  The  American  Trial 
Lawyers  Association  can  help.  The  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  can  help.  A  hun- 
dred other  organizations,  including  such 
groups  as  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  Officials,  can  help. 

But  up  to  this  point  we  have  not  pro- 
vided the  one  most  powerful  source  of 
help  which  we  can  give  in  this  war  on 
highway  murder  by  motorcar.  That  Is 
the  Federal  Goverrunent,  and  It  is  with- 
in the  power  of  us  who  sit  In  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
ours  alone,  to  give.  It  is  the  great  shame 
of  the  Nation  that  traffic  deaths  are  the 
fourth  highest  of  all  causes  of  lives  lost. 
Among  young  people  it  holds  absolute 
first  rank.  The  direct  cost  in  money  for 
highway  accidents  in  a  year  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  nearly  $9  billion  spent  in  all 
highway  construction  In  the  same  year. 
We  spend  a  billion  dollars,  as  Senator 
Ribicoff  has  pointed  out,  on  the  safety 
of  three  men  for  a  trip  to  the  moon — 
but  we  do  not  spend  even  1  percent  as 
much  to  increase  safety  for  our  190  mil- 
lion people  as  they  collectively  travel  far 
greater  distances  in  the  course  of  every 
year — 840  million  miles  in  1964.  Eighty- 
two  percent  of  commuting  workers  travel 
to  their  jobs  by  car;  78  percent  of  all 
families  have  automobiles;  23  percent 
have  more  than  one  automobile  in  the 
family.  Because  more  cars  on  the  road 
multiples,  by  a  greater  ratio  than  sim- 
ple addition,  the  chances  for  accident — 
because  there  is  a  multiplier  effect  on 
opportunities  for  collisions — by  1972  total 
accident  exposure  will  be  50  percent 
greater  than  in  1964.  The  challenge  to 
us  today  is  as  great  here  as  is  the  chal- 
lenge in  fields  where  we  have  already 
taken  action  for  the  future  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government — in  air  and  water  pol- 
lution, In  urban  development  reorganiza- 
tion for  the  future,  in  moving  vigorously 
toward  better  education  at  every  level. 

In  presenting  the  Hartke-Mackay  Na- 
tional Traffic  Safety  Act,  Mr.  Mackay 
and  I  are  attempting  to  focus  and  define 
the  power  and  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  marshaling  Its  forces 
for  the  necessary  national  leadership. 

Like  so  many  of  the  problems  with 
which  we  deal  on  a  national  basis,  the 
problems  of  traffic  safety  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  States  and  localities  which 
have  traditionally  acted  in  this  field  with 
only  slow  and  difficult  correlation  with 
one  another.  The  driver  who  is  licensed 
in  Indiana  does  not  confine  himself  to  the 
highways  of  Indiana.  Increasingly,  on 
business  and  on  vacations,  he  is  an  inter- 
state driver.  But  if  he  were  to  have 
knowledge  of  all  of  the  variants  of  the 
rules  which  apply  at  home,  in  order  to  be 
aware  of  and  conform  to  the  situation  as 
determined  in  each  foreign  State  and 
Jurisdiction,  he  would  need  to  become  a 
walking  encyclopedia  of  traffic  regula- 
tions. 

Our  bill,  among  other  things,  provides 
an  Incentive  to  every  State  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  programs  to  meet  Federal 
standards  In  the  areas  of  driver  educa- 
tion and  licensing,  motor  vehicle  inspec- 
tion, accident  reporting,  highway  signs. 


signals,  and  controls.  Grants  up  to  30 
percent  for  an  approved  State  program 
would  be  based  on  a  distribution  directly 
related  to  the  quantity  of  gasoline  sold 
within  the  State.  Regulations  setting 
forth  national  traffic  safety  standards 
will  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 
There  is  authority  for  establishment  of 
necessary  laboratories  and  equipment  for 
thorough  study  of  the  causes  and  pre- 
vention of  accidents.  There  Is  a  proce- 
dure specified  whereby  a  manufacturer 
may  show  that  his  vehicles  meet  Federal 
standards  and  are  entitled  to  be  so 
proclaimed. 

But  rather  than  presenting  every  de- 
tail here,  I  ask,  Mr.  President,  for  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  may  appear  at 
this  point  a  summary  of  the  bill,  followed 
by  its  full  text. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SUMMART     OF    THE     HARTKE-MACKAT     BILI,    TO 

e.stablish     a     national     tramc     samt 
Agency 

Section  1.  Short  title:  To  establish  a  Na- 
tional TrnfBc  Safety  Agency  to  provide  na- 
tional leadership  to  reduce  traffic  accident 
losses  by  means  of  intensive  research  and 
vlcorous  application  of  findings. 

Section  2.  Findings  and  statement  of  pur- 
pose: (a)  Congress  finds  that  traffic  accidents 
are  a  menace  to  the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare and  that  they  cost  the  American  people 
$9  billion  and  50.000  lives  last  year,  and  that 
the  factors  which  contribute  to  such  acci- 
dents may  be  minimized  or  eliminated  by 
a  national  effort;  (b)  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  act  to  reduce  the  extent  of  death,  injury, 
and  loss  of  property  resulting  frc«n  traffic 
accidents  by  providing  the  means  for  a  con- 
certed attack  on  the  problem. 

Section  3.  I>efinltions. 

Section  4.  Establishment  of  the  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  and  the  Office  of  Na- 
tional Traffic  Safety  Administrator:  The  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  uill  establish  the  Agency 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  It 
will  be  headed  by  an  Administrator  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

Within  the  Agency  a  National  Traffic  Safety 
Center  will  be  established  to  carry  out  re- 
search and  make  studies  regarding  the  causes 
of  traffic  accidents  and  the  most  effective 
and  practical  means  for  improving  traffic 
safety.  ITie  findings  of  the  center  will  be 
used  to  establish  national  traffic  safety  stand- 
ards. 

Section  5.  Establishment  of  a  national  traf- 
fic safety  program  and  duties  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce :  The  propram  shall  Include  con- 
ducting research  and  engineering  studies, 
establishing  national  traffic  safety  standards, 
collecting  and  publishing  statistics,  main- 
taining library  reference  and  public  Informa- 
tion services,  publishing  consumer  traffic 
safety  bulletins,  promoting  uniform  State 
traffic  and  driver  licensing  laws,  employing 
experts  and  consultants,  negotiating  con- 
tracts and  making  grants  to  outside  firms  to 
assist  in  the  research  of  the  center,  and  act- 
ing in  concert  with  the  States,  local  govern- 
ments, and  nonpublic  Institutions  and  or- 
ganizations. 

Section  6.  Regulations  prescribing  na- 
tional traffic  safety  standards  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  not  later  than 
6  months  after  the  effective  date  of  this  act. 

Section  7.  Certification  by  motor  vehicle 
manufacturers:  Motor  vehicle  manufac- 
turers may  certify  for  labeling  or  advertising 
purposes  that  their  new  vehicles  meet  U.S. 
safety  standards  if  they  submit  proof  ade- 
quate In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 
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Section  8.  Oranta  to  the  States  for  a  unl* 
form  tralBc  aafety  program:  Oranta  to  the 
Stfttea  of  up  to  30  percent  of  the  coet  of 
tralBc  wmttty  progranu  they  establish  are  au- 
tborlxed.  proylded  the  state  plans  meet  cer- 
tain BtandarcU.  State  activities  eligible  for 
aid  may  toclade  programs  for  the  improve- 
ment o(  drlTer  education  and  licensing, 
motor  vehicle  Inspection,  accident  reporting, 
hlfbwaf  design  and  construction,  and  high- 
way algna,  signals  and  controls. 

Section  0.  Register  of  revoked  licenses  (al- 
ready within  the  Department  of  Commerce) . 

Section  10.  Transfer  of  motor  vehicle 
safety  functions  from  the  General  Services 
Administration  (which  Includes  the  present 
OSA  program  which  sets  standards  for  fed- 
erally purchased  motor  vehicles) . 

Section  11.  Regular  reports  and  recom- 
mendations to  Congress. 

Section  12.  Payments   (technical). 

Section  13.  Appropriations  authorized  (ex- 
act figures  to  be  determined  in  committee). 

S.  2871 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  July  14.  1960  (Public  Law  660.  Eighty- 
sixth  Congress),  as  amended,  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Na- 
tional TralBc  Safety  Act. 

"rannfoa  ako  statxmbnt  of  purpose 
"8»c.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  (1)  that 
traffic  accidents  are  the  major  cause  of  death 
of  young  people  and,  next  to  heart  disease. 
cancer  and  stroke,  the  principal  cause  of 
death  and  disability  In  the  United  States 
and  are  a  menace  to  the  public  health  and 
welfare:  (2)  that  traffic  accldeuts  cause 
the  American  people  direct  financial  losses 
each  year  In  excess  of  tS.OOO.OOO.OOO  and 
seriously  disrupt  the  economic  life  of  the 
Nation  and  Impede  the  orderly  and  profitable 
flow  of  commerce;  (3)  that  many  factors 
contribute  to  traffic  accidents — such  as  the 
lack  of  uniform  traffic  laws,  highway  signs 
and  highway  design,  and  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate standards  of  safety  Incorporated  Into 
motor  vehldee — and  that  these  factors  may 
be  minimized  or  eliminated  by  a  national  ef- 
fort for  traffic  safety:  (4)  that  the  attainment 
of  maximum  traffic  safety  requires  vigorous 
Federal.  State,  and  local  action  and  a  national 
agency  will  assist  In  obtaining  such  action: 
and  (6)  that  a  national  program  must  be 
enacted  by  the  Congress  In  order  to  carry 
out  Its  constitutional  mandate  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  and  regulate  commerce. 
"(b)  It  la,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  reduce  the  extent  of  death.  Injury, 
and  loss  of  property  resulting  from  traffic 
accidents  by  providing  the  means  for  a  con- 
certed attack  on  the  problem  through  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Traffic  Safety 
Agency  headed  by  a  highly  qualified  Admin- 
istrator; the  establishment  of  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Center  which  shall  bring  to- 
gether public  and  private  Information  and 
reeearcb;  and  through  a  National  Program 
for  Traffic  Safety  which  shall  seek  to  achieve 
a  uniform  national  traffic  safety  environ- 
ment by  means  of  the  vigorous  application 
of  knowledge  as  to  the  principal  causes  of 
traffic  accidents,  deaths  and  Injuries. 

"Dsnurnoifa 

"Stc.  3.  Am  used  In  this  Act— 

"(a)  the  term  "motor  vehicle'  means  any 
vehicle,  self-propelled  or  drawn  by  mechani- 
cal power,  designed  for  use  on  the  highways 
except  any  vehicle  designed  or  used  for 
military  field  training,  combat,  or  tactical 
purpoees; 

"(b)  tbe  term  'Secretary'  means  Secretary 
c<  Commnoe;  and 

"(o)  the  term  'State'  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  the  Canal  Zone. 


"ESTABLISUMKNT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  TRAFTIC 
SAfXTY  AGBNCT  AND  THE  OmCE  OF  NATIONAL 
TaAFTlC   ADMINTSTRATOB 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  through  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  'Agency'),  which  he  shall  establish 
In  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
Agency  shall  be  headed  by  an  Administrator 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
prescribed  for  level  III  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Salary  Schedule  estiibllshed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Salary-  Act  of  1964.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  be  appointed  witli  due  re- 
gard for  his  fitness  to  discharge  efficiently  the 
pKJWers  and  the  duties  delegated  to  him  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  The  Administrator  shall 
have  no  pecuniary  Interest  lii  or  own  any 
stock  in  or  bonds  of  any  enterprise  involved 
in  (1)  manufacturing  motor  vehicles  or 
motor  vehicle  equipment,  or  (2i  construct- 
ing highways,  nor  shall  he  engage  in  any 
other  business,  vocation,  or  employment. 
The  Administrator  shall  perform  such  duties 
as  are  delegated  to  him  by  the  Secretary. 

"ESTABLISHMENT    OF    NATIONAL   TRAFFIC    SAFETY 

CENTER 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish,  within 
the  Agency,  a  Nutlonal  Traffic  Safety  Center 
( hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Center'  i .  The 
Center  shall  consist  of  .such  library,  labora- 
tory, research  and  testing  facilities  as  may 
be  necessary  to  examine  every  f.icet  of  the 
traffic  accident  phem.'mena  In  order  to  find 
the  principal  causes  of  traffic  accidents  and 
Injury  and  to  identify  the  most  effective  and 
practical  means  for  their  prevention. 

"ESTABLISHMENT    OF    NATIONAL    TRAFFIC    -SAFETY 

PROGRAM DUTIES       OF       THE       SECRETARY       OF 

COMMERCE 

"Sec.  5.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to — 

"(1)  conduct  research  and  engineering 
studies,  including,  among  others,  studies  of 
pertinent  laws  and  regulations,  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  design,  driver  training,  accident 
reporting,  highway  constr\iction,  and  high- 
way signs,  signals,  and  controls  designed  to 
Improve  traffic  safety  and  establish  national 
traffic  safety  standards; 

"(2)  collect,  interpret  and  publish  data, 
statistics,  and  other  information  relating  to 
traffic  safety,  establish  and  maintain  library 
reference  and  public  Information  services, 
and  publish,  on  a  regular  basis,  perkxllc  con- 
sumer traffic  safety  bulletins  for  motorists; 

"(3)  promote  and  encourage  the  enact- 
ment of  uniform  State  traffic  and  driver 
licensing  laws  and  the  uniform  enforcement 
of  such  laws  and  encourage  the  several  States 
to  enter  into  Interstate  compacts  promoting 
highway  traffic  safety  as  authorized  by  the 
Joint  Resolution  of  the  Congress  approved 
August  20,  1958,  as  amended; 

"(4)  develop  and  establish  national  traffic 
safety  standards  pertaining  to  the  various 
elements  in  the  total  traffic  environment  and 
certify  compliance  with  such  standards  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

"(5)  employ  experts  and  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  to  assist  him  in  carry- 
ing out  his  functions  under  this  Act.  as  au- 
thorized by  section  15  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U  S.C,  55a).  compen- 
sate Individuals  so  employed  at  rates  not  in 
excess  of  $100  per  diem,  including  travel  time, 
and  allow  them,  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  travel  expenses 
(including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence) 
as  authorized  by  section  5  of  such  Act  (5 
U.S.C,  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently,  while  so 
employed; 

"(6)  negotiate  contracts  with,  or  make 
grants  to,  educational  institutions,  scientific 
organizations,  and  industrial  and  engineering 
firms; 


"(7)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
act  in  concert  with  the  several  States,  local 
governments,  and  nonpublic  Institutions  and 
organizations; 

"(8)  Issue  necessary  regulations  and  re- 
ports authorized  by  this  Act;  and 

"(9)  take  such  other  actions  as  he  deter- 
mines will  promote  traffic  safety  In  the  United 
States. 

"NATIONAL  TRAFTIC  SAFETY  STANDARDS 

"Sec  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish, 
and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register,  not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  regulations  prescribing  national 
traffic  safety  standards. 

"(b)  The  standards  shall  be  effective  on 
the  date  specified  in  the  regulations. 

"CERTlnCATION    BY     MOTOR    VEHICLE    MANUFAC- 
TURERS 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  manufacturer  of  motor 
vehicles  may  certify  for  labeling  or  adver- 
tising purpoees  that  new  motor  vehicles 
of  such  manufacturer  meet  United  States 
traffic  safety  performance  standards  for  new 
motor  vehicles  if  such  manufacturer  sub- 
mits proof  adequate  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Secretary  that  the  new  motor  vehicles 
of  such  manufacturer  comply  with  the  rel- 
evant national  traffic  safety  performance 
standards  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe  the  time  and  manner  of  submitting 
proof  required  for  certification  under  this 
section. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  an  ap'- 
propriate  mark  or  symbol  for  use  by  such 
manufacturers  who  comply  with  tiie  na- 
tional traffic  safety  standards  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

"GRANTS       T(3      THE      STATES       FOR      A       UNIFORM 
TRAFFIC    SAFETY    PROGRAM 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  to  make  grants  to  the  States  to  pay 
up  to  30  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  es- 
tablishment or  expansion  of  State  programs 
for  Improving  highway  traffic  safety. 

"(b)(1)  From  sums  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  section  12  of  this  Act  for  such  fiscal 

year,    but    not    to    exceed    $ of    such 

appropriation,     the     Secretary     shall     allot 


each  to  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Canal  Zone  and  he  shall 
allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  remainder  of  such 
sums  as  the  amount  of  gasoline  sold  in  the 
State  In  the  preceding  calendar  year  bears 
to  the  amount  of  gasoline  sold  in  such  year 
in   all   States. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be 
required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out 
the  State  plan  (If  any)  approved  under  this 
section  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such 
year  as  the  Secretary  may  fix,  to  other  States 
in  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to 
such  States  under  this  subsection  for  such 
year,  but  with  such  proportionate  amount 
for  any  of  such  States  being  reduced  to  the 
extent  it  exceeds  the  stun  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to 
use  for  such  year  for  carrying  out  the  State 
plan;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall 
be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounts  were  not  so  re- 
duced. 

"(c)  A  State's  allotment  may  be  used  In 
accordance  with  Its  State  plan  approved 
under  this  section  for  new  or  expanded 
traffic  safety  programs. 

"(d)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  its  al- 
lotment of  Federal  funds  under  this  section 
shall  designate  or  create  an  agency  which  Is 
specially  qualified  to  administer  such  » 
traffic  safety  program,  and  shall  through  such 
agency,  submit  a  plan  which  shall — 
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"(1)  set  forth  a  comprehensive  and  de- 
tailed State  plan  for  a  new  or  expanded 
traffic  safety  program  which  may  Include  pro- 
grruns  for  the  improvement  of  driver  educa- 
tion and  licensing,  motor  vehicle  lnsp)ectlon. 
accident  reporting,  highway  design  and  con- 
struction, and  highway  signs,  signals,  and 
controls; 

"(2)  agree  to  accept  and  apply  the  na- 
tional traffic  safety  standards  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act: 

"  I  3 )  contain  assurances  that  the  State  will 
pay  from  non-Federal  sources  the  remaining 
cost  of  such  program; 

"(4)  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
agency  designated  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section  will  have  authority  sufficient  to  carry 
out  such  program  In  conformity  with  this 
section; 

■(5i  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  and 
accounting  of  Federal  funds  received  under 
this  section: 

"(6)  provide  for  making  such  reports  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  title,  and 
for  keeping  such  records  and  for  affording 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports,  and 

"i7i  set  forth  such  further  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  require. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
plan,  or  uny  modification  thereof,  which  com- 
piles with  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sub- 
section. 

"REGISTER    OF    REVOKED    LICENSES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
and  maintain  a  register  containing  the 
name  of  each  individual  reported  to  him  by 
a  St;\te.  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  as 
an  individual  with  respect  to  whom  such 
State  or  political  subdivision  has  terminated 
or  temporarily  withdrawn  an  individual's  li- 
cense or  privilege  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle 
because  of  (1 )  driving  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  intoxicating  liquor,  or  (  2  )  convic- 
tion of  a  violation  of  a  statute  of  a  State, 
or  ordinance  of  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  which  resulted  In  the  death  of  any 
person.  Such  register  shall  contain  such 
other  Information  as  the  Secretary  may  deem 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"lb)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  request 
of  any  State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 
furnish  such  information  as  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  register  established  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  Individual  ap- 
plicant for  a  motor  vehicle  operator's  license 
or  permit  in  such  State  or  political  sub^ 
division. 

"TRANSFER  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY  FUNC- 
TIONS FROM  THE  GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINIS- 
TR.MION 

"Sec,  id.  (a)  The  functions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  under  the 
Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  require  passenger- 
carrying  motor  vehicles  purchased  for  use 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  meet  certain 
pasi=erRer  safety  standards',  approved  August 
30,  1964,  are  tran-sferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

"lb)  All  personnel,  property,  records,  ob- 
lie:Uions,  commitments,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds,  which  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  determines  are  used 
primarily  with  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
are  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

"(c)  All  laws  relating  to  any  agency  or 
function  transferred  under  this  section  shall. 
Insofar  as  such  laws  are  applicable,  remain 
ih  full  force  and  effect.  Any  transfer  of 
personnel  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
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without  change  In  classification  or  compen- 
sation, except  that  this  requirement  shall 
not  operate  to  prevent  the  adjustment  of 
classification  or  compensation  to  conform 
to  the  duties  to  which  such  transferred  per- 
sonnel may  be  assigned.  All  orders,  rules, 
regulations,  permits,  or  other  privileges 
made,  issued,  or  granted  by  any  office  or 
agency  in  connection  with  any  function 
transferred  by  this  section,  and  In  effect  at 
the  time  of  the  transfer,  shall  continue  in 
effect  to  the  same  extent  as  if  such  transfer 
had  not  occurred,  until  modified,  super- 
seded, or  repealed.  No  suit,  action,  or  other 
proceeding  lawfully  commenced  by  or  against 
any  agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States 
acting  in  his  official  capacity  shall  abate  by 
reason  of  any  transfer  made  pursuant  to  this 
section,  but  the  court,  on  motion  or  supple- 
mental petition  filed  at  any  time  within 
twelve  months  after  stich  transfer  takes 
effect,  showing  a  necessity  for  a  survival  of 
such  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  to  ob- 
tain a  settlement  of  the  questions  Involved, 
may  allow  the  same  to  be  maintained  by  or 
against  the  appropriate  agency  or  officer  of 
the  United  States. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  effective  after  ninety  days  following  the 
date  of  its  enactment. 

"REPORTS    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  at  least  once  in  each  fiscal 
year  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act. 

"(b)  In  the  annual  report  to  be  submitted 
by  June  30.  1967.  the  Secretary  shall  make 
such  recommendations  for  additional  legis- 
lation as  he  deems  necessary  to  promote  co- 
operation among  the  several  States  in  the 
improvement  of  traffic  safety  and  to  strength- 
en the  national  traffic  safety  program. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  12.  Payments  of  grants  under  this 
Act  may  be  made  (after  necessary  adjust- 
ment on  account  of  previously  made  under- 
payments or  overpayments)  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  In  such  in- 
stallments and  on  such  conditions  as  tlie 
Secretary  may  determine. 

"APPROPRIATIONS    AtTTHORIZED 

"Sec  13.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1967.  $150,000,000  for  "the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  $200,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  only  such  sums 
as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
completely  with  President  Johnson's 
statement  yesterday  that  our  gravest 
problem,  second  only  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, is  "the  shocking  and  senseless 
carnage"  of  our  highways.  I  am  glad 
that  he  has  also  announced  that  he  in- 
tends to  propose  a  comprehensive  bill  "to 
arrest  the  destruction  of  life  and  property 
on  our  highways."  There  is  room  for  the 
most  constructive  thought  and  the  most 
comprehensive  proposals  which  can  be 
presented  for  our  consideration.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  that  the  appropriate 
consideration  be  given  to  them,  and  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unaiiimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  remarks  of 
President  Johnson  prepared  for  the 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Association 
yesterday  in  New  York  may  appear  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  that  the  text 
of  the  address  delivered  on  the  same 
occasion  by  Senator  Kennedy  of  New 
York  may  also  appear  at  the  close  of 
these  remarks. 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
call  particular  attention  to  the  analysis 
presented  by  Senator  Kennedy,  which 
presents  the  stark  outlines  of  the  present 
situation  and  which  not«s  the  need  for 
such  legislation  as  the  Hartke-Mackay 
bill  can  pro'vide.  Among  other  things,  he 
has  pointed  out  that  for  every  10  billion 
miles  traveled  by  train  5  passengers  die; 
that  13  die  for  every  10  billion  miles  in 
buses,  and  14  in  airplanes — all  vehicles 
which  are  under  Federal  regulation 
either  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission or  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

But  automobiles — 

As  the  Senator  notes — 
are   not   subject  to  any   Federal   regulation. 
And  570  passengers  die  for  every  10  billion 
miles  traveled  by  car. 

It  is  the  hope  and  the  aim  ol  Repre- 
sentative Mackay  and  myself,  and  of 
those  of  our  colleaeiies  who  will  join  in 
and  support  this  bill,  that  we  will  be  able 
In  the  near  future  to  change  this  tremen- 
dous contrast,  to  lower  the  figure  to  a 
more  reasonably  close  comparison,  to  put 
our  knowledge  to  work  by  Federal  stimu- 
lation in  a  great  crusade,  and  to  give  the 
kind  of  attention  needed  to  the  war  of 
the  highways  on  the  homefront  as  well 
as  to  the  war  of  the  jungles  in  Vietnam. 

Exhibit   1 
Message  From  the  President  to  the  Meeting 
OF  THE  American  Trial  Lawyers  Associa- 
tion. New  York  City 

My  message  to  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association  Is  simple  and  urgent — "We  must 
stop  the  slaughter  on  our  highways. 

I  applaud  your  dedication  to  this  vital 
task.  I  share  your  sense  of  sharp  anxiety 
and  deepening  concern  You  and  I  know 
that  the  gravest  problem  before  this  Na- 
tion—next to  "war  in  "Vietnam — is  the 
death  and  destruction,  the  shocking  and 
senseless  carnage,  that  strikes  dally  on  our 
highways  and  that  takes  a  higher  and  more 
terrible  toll  each  year. 

It  must  stop.  There  is  cause  for  sacrifice  In 
"Vietnam.  There  is  no  excuse  for  suicide  at 
home. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  49.000  Americans 
killed — 3 '2  million  maimed  and  Injured — 
billions  lost  in  property  damage  and  man- 
hours — .111  in  the  one  frightening  and  tragic 
year  of  1965. 

There  can  be  no  excuse  for  a  nation  that 
tolerates  such  anarchy  on  wheels.  It  is  an- 
archy when  each  week  nearly  1.000  of  us  die 
in  auto  accidents  and  when  70.000  more  are 
crippled  or  hurt. 

Since  1960.  1,675  Americans  have  been 
killed  in  Vietnam  fighting  Communist  ag- 
gression. But  the  number  of  Americans 
killed  on  the  highways  In  1965  alone  was 
more  than  30  times  gre.'.ter.  It  is  time  we 
started  doing  our  homework. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  a  country — and  no 
future  for  a  people-  th.a  continues  to  Ignore 
the  mounting  weight  of  evidence. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  605,000  Americans  have 
died  In  all  wars  from  the  Revolution  to  "Viet- 
nam—190  years — while  l'^  million  Ameri- 
cans have  died  on  our  highways  in  only  25 
years. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  if  we  continue  at  our  pres- 
ent suicidal  rate,  half  of  all  Americans  will 
one  day  suffer  death  or  serious  injury  on  our 
highways. 

It  Is  a  prediction,  on  official  Government 
estimate,  that  our  death  toll  may  exceed 
70,000  each  year  within  the  next  decade. 
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I  accept  tlM  facta.  I  refuM  to  accept  the 
I  redlctlon.  ThU  admlnlatratlon  ha«  moved 
I  ad  will  inoT«  to  stop  the  slaughter — to  re- 
j  lac*  suldde  with  sanity,  and  anarchy  with 
I  kfety. 

The  existing  Federal-aid  highway  program 
I  »e  new  and  high  priority  to  the  ellmlna- 
t  oo  of  dangerous  highway  locations.  Some 
3  )  States  have  already  spent  $55  million  on 
s  ich  projects,  or  which  936  million  was  pro- 
Ti  tded  by  the  Federal  Government. 

But  more— much  more — remains  to  be 
C  ooe. 

I  will  shortly  propose  a  comprehensive 
I  Ighway  Safety  Act  of  1968  to  arrest  the 
d  Mtructlon  of  life  and  property  on  our 
t  Igbways. 

I  want  to  encourage  your  organization  to 
c  )rrs  the  crusade  for  highway  safety  to 
e  ?ery  State,  copimunlty.  and  individual. 
1  our  constant  and  constructive  efforts  have 
a  ready  achieved  much.  Now,  together  with 
e  rery  American  of  sense  and  conscience,  we 
c  m  and  must  achieve  more. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

A  DOtCSS     BT     SlNATOa     ROBERT     P.     KENNEDY, 

AicnucAN     TWAL     Lawtcks     Association. 
Waldorf   Astoria,  Pxbruart   2,    1966 
Alexis  de  TocquevlUe   once  said   that   no 
.1  public  co\ild  hope  to  exist  "if  the  Influence 

0  '  lawyers  In  public  business  did  not  Increase 
li  1  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  people." 

1  tiat  Judgment  has  been  upheld  by  time — as 
e  ich  generation  of  American  lawyers  exer- 
c  sed  new  leadership  to  face  the  new  prob- 
1(  ma  of  its  own  day. 

Now  you  of  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
A  isoclatlon  have  an  opportunity  and  a  re- 
el lonalblllty  to  lead  the  way  in  solving  what 
P  -eeldent  Kennedy  called  'perhaps  the  great- 
e  t  of  the  Nation's  public  health  problems." 

And  your  efforts — your  public  statements 
a  id  your  publications,  the  very  fact  of  this 
n  eeting  today — show  that  you  are  in  the 
b  lat  of  the  tradition  of  which  de  TocquevlUe 
s]  loke. 

The  problem  of  which  I  speak,  of  course, 
U  the  tragic  toll  on  our  highways. 

In  1965  alone,  50,000  Americans  died  In 
lajtomobile  crashes;  150,000  were  perma- 
n  sntly  crippled. 

Since  IBOO,  over  a  million  and  one-half 
A  nerlcans  have  died  In  motor  vehicle  accl- 
d  mts — more  than  twice  as  many  as  have 
d  ed  in  all  the  battles  the  Nation  has  fought 
si  ace  1776. 

Every  week,  more  Americans  die  on  our 
h  ghways  than  have  died  in  Vietnam  in  a 
yi  ar  of  combat. 

The  extent  of  the  damage  grows  every  year. 

By  1975,  It  is  estimated  that  100.000  Amerl- 
ci  ns  will  lose  their  lives  In  traffic  accidents 
ei  ery  year. 

Every  year,  the  danger  of  driving  a  mile  on 
oi  LT  roads  Increases. 

No  one  Is  safe,  no  one  is  protected:  for  the 
VI  ry  structure  of  our  society  Is  founded  upon 
tt  e  automobile. 

A  great  majority  of  American  families  de- 
p<  nd  on  their  cars  to  get  to  work,  to  mar- 
ki  t,  to  school,  to  friends,  and  to  family. 

And  even  those  who  do  not  drive  cars 
rn  List  share  the  streets  with  them. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  about  89 
na  lUion  automobiles — an  average  of  more 
tt  an  1  per  family. 

And  because  all  of  us  live  with  the  auto- 
VL  obile,  none  of  us  la  far  from  dying  with  It. 

There  are  almost  none  among  us  who  have 
n<  t  known,  in  our  families  or  among  our 
fi  ends,  a  life  cut  short,  a  family  broken,  a 
cl  IWa  promise  turned  abruptly  into  the 
m  ight  have  been. 

Human  life  la  uncertain:  and  in  our 
kj  owledge  of  this  fact,  we  have  tended  to 
tt  Ink  of  these  deaths  as  the  necessary  price 
ol  progress — as  a  chance  willingly  assumed 
b:   all  who  took  to  the  road. 

But  the  tragedy  U  that  aU  this  has  not 
b«  en  neceMary. 


Accidents  can  be  limited  in  number:  and 
their  consequences  can  be  made  far  less 
severe. 

Improved  driver  licensing  could  prevent 
many  unfit  and  incapable  persons  from 
driving. 

Improved  driver  education  could  help  to 
train  safer  drivers. 

Stronger  law  enforcement  could  cut  down 
on  the  incidents  of  drunken  driving — which 
Is  a  factor  in  over  half  of  all  fatal  automo- 
bile accidents. 

And  Improved  roads  would  by  themselves 
be  a  major  safety  factor. 
All  these  things  are  necessary 
AU   will   require   action   at   every   level   of 
government — local.  State,  and  Federal. 

But  the  factor  in  automobile  .safety  which 
Is  most  often  neglected  Is  the  design  of  the 
automobile  Itself;  and  It  Is  that  which  I 
would  discuss  with  you  today. 

For  It  is  clear  that  the  vast  scientific  and 
technical  resources  of  the  United  States  In 
general — and  of  the  automobile  industry  In 
particular — are  not  giving  the  safety  of 
American  motorists  the  attention  they  de- 
mand and  deserve. 

General  Motors,  for  example,  had  in  1965 
a  profit  of  92.1  billion — larger  than  that  of 
any  corporation  in  the  world 

Yet  the  entire  auto  Industry  spent  only 
$8  million — well  under  1  percent  of  its  prof- 
Its — on  research  to  save  the  lives  of  those 
who  buy  Its  products. 

Clearly,  these  expenditures  on  research  are 
grossly  Inadequate. 

But  that  Is  only  part  of  the  story. 
For  we  have  not  even   begun   to  Uise   the 
results    of    research    or   experience    that    we 
have 

Cars  can  be  made  more  safe;  but  automo- 
bile manufacturers  have  not  done  so 

The  installation  of  such  simple  devices 
as  doors  which  stay  closed  In  a  crash,  im- 
proved seat  belts  and  anchorages,  impact- 
absorbing  steering  wheels,  even  a  simple 
$2  Item  such  as  an  outside  rear-view  mirror — 
all  of  these  would  help  reduce  the  deaths 
and  Injuries  on  our  highways 

Yet  none  of  these  are  standard  equipment 
on  American  automobiles 

The  Federal  Government  knows  this;  and 
it  has  required  16  basic  safety  features  to  be 
Incorporated  in  ail  automobiles  it  buys  this 
year. 

The  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association 
knows  this,  and  you  have  recommended  eight 
additional  major  safety  features  for  all  auto- 
mobiles. 

All  of  us  have  learned  from  the  advances 
In  aerospace  and  aviation  that  we  can  have 
car  brake  systems  that  "fall  safe  "  and  not  in 
a  crash:  that  steering  mechanisms  can  have 
a  backup  system  that  gives  the  driver  control 
If  the  main  system  fails,  that  ear  seats  and 
dashboards  can  be  deeigned  to  protect  rather 
than  malm  or  kill. 

Failure  analysis  has  been  developed  Into  a 
fine  science. 

Space  engineers  are  able  to  compute  the 
safety  requirements  that  will  guarantee  that 
a  psu-t  will  not  fall  during  its  normal  life- 
time. 

They  have  engineered  Into  electronic  parts 
a  reliability  that  insures  that  our  astronauts 
will  come  back  safely. 

These  engineers  know  from  experience 
when  a  part  will  fall:  they  know  by  calcula- 
tion when  a  system  wlU  fail;  and  when  a 
system  of  parts  cannot  be  made  sufficiently 
safe,  they  design  a  backup  system  that  will 
take  over  in  case  of  failure. 

Americans  know  that  we  have  the  techni- 
cal knowledge  to  build  these  devices — and 
that  they  do  not  need  to  be  prohibitively 
expensive. 

Still  the  industry  has  claimed  that  the 
problems  of  brake  failure,  tire  collapse  and 
other  major  failures  are  beyond  their  en- 
gineering skill. 


These  same  manufacturers  su-e  willing  to 
guarantee  the  reliability  of  complex  mis- 
sile and  space  systems  they  sell  to  the  Armed 
Forces. 

The  contrast  Is  odd  Indeed. 

I  submit  that  there  Is  no  lack  of  engineer- 
ing ability  In  the  United  States  today. 

Excuses  for  catastrophic  failure — for  the 
early  Gorvalr  or  the  Bulck  Roadmaster— are 
an  Insult  to  the  professional  abilities  of  all 
American  engineers. 

The  truth  is  that  engineers  are  not  asked 
to  design  for  safety. 

In  Detroit,  all  too  often,  the  laurels  go 
to  the  engineer  who  designs  a  flashy  but 
deadly  chrome  gadget  for  the  dashboard, 
who  takes  a  dime  out  of  the  brake  mecha- 
nism, or  who  shaves  the  cost — and  the  per- 
formance— of  a  tire. 

One  of  the  most  blatant  examples  of  re- 
fusal to  follow  knov«m  safety  practices  Is  in 
the  sale  of  tires. 

As  both  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  As- 
sociation and  the  Federal  Trade  Conrnilssion 
have  pointed  out,  new  cars  are  sold  with 
tires  which  cannot  safely  carry  more  than 
three  people  and  no  luggage. 

The  cars,  however,  are  advertised  as  per- 
fectly adequate  for  carrying  six  people  and 
large  amounts  of  luggage. 

Tire  and  automobile  manufacturers  make 
every  effort  to  confuse  the  buyer. 

It  is  almost  Impossible  for  the  buyer  to 
know  that  the  few  dollars  off  the  price  of 
his  car  significantly  increases  the  danger 
to  himself  and  to  his  family. 

The  National  Safety  Council  had  told  us 
that  tire  failure  accounted  for  10  percent 
of  all  fatal  accidents  on  highways  in  1964 — 
for  4.000  deaths. 

The  irresponsibility  which  helped  to  cause 
those  deaths  is  hard  to  Imagine — or  to  de- 
scribe. 

These  practices  must  stop. 

I  fully  endorse  the  position  of  the  Ameri- 
can Trial  Lawyers  Association. 

The  Federal  Government  should  set  mini- 
mum safety  standards  for  automobiles— and 
tires — just  as  it  now  does  for  planes,  ships, 
and   trains. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
many  years  ago.  first  required  pullman  cars 
to  be  built  out  of  steel  Instead  of  metal 

Five  passengers  die  for  every  10  billion 
miles  traveled  by  train. 

The  same  Commission  requires  minimum 
construction  standards  for  buses. 

Thirteen  passengers  die  for  every  10  bil- 
lion miles  traveled  In  buses. 

The  ClvH  Aeronautics  Board  dictates  In 
minute  detail  changes  necessary  to  protect 
air  travelers 

And  14  passengers  die  for  every  10  billion 
miles   traveled    in   airplanes. 

But  automobiles  are  not  subject  to  any 
Federal  regulation. 

And  570  passengers  die  for  every  10  billion 
miles  traveled  by  car. 

The  contrast  is  too  marked  to  be  acci- 
dental. 

Minimum  standards  for  automobiles  must 
be  set. 

Clearly,  States  cannot  regulate  the  con- 
struction of  automobiles  which  are  sold  and 
driven  across  all  State  lines. 

Therefore,  the  Federal  Government  must 
take  the  lead. 

The  Federal  Government  can  also  help  to 
develop    new    information   on   traffic   safety. 

Together  with  Senator  Ribicoff  and  other 
concerned  Senators,  I  have  Introduced  a  bill 
to  create  a  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Center. 

But  the  primary  burden  of  research  must 
be  borne  by  the  academic  community — and 
above  all.  by  the  automobile  manufacturers 
themselves. 

One  research  area  In  which  Federal  action 
Is  needed,  however.  Is  a  uniform  system  of 
data  collection  and  analysis  of  traffic  acci- 
dents. 
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Pull  Information  on  accidents  would  allow 
us  to  pinpoint  those  models  and  design  fea- 
tures which  are  hazardous  and  require 
change. 

These  reconmiendations  may  well  be  con- 
wined  In  the  message  on  car  safety  which 
the  President  will  send  to  Congress.  In  my 
judgment,  they  deserve  the  support  of  the 
Congress— and    they    will    have    It. 

It  will  be  objected  that  the  necessary 
changes  In  car  design  will  not  be  accepted 
by  buyers — and  that  safety  features  should 
be  optional  equipment. 

But  we  must  all  drive  on  the  jsame  roads. 

No  one  can  buy  optional  equipment  for 
other  people's  cars. 

If  the  car  In  the  next  lane  has  a  blowout 
and  goes  out  of  control,  the  fact  that  I 
bought  adequate  tires  will  not  prevent  a 
crash. 

We  all  pay  for  safe  bridges,  for  safe  roads 
and  for  traffic  lights. 

We  must  all  pay  also  for  those  features  on 
our  automobiles  which  will  protect  others 
as  well  as  ourselves. 

It  will  also  be  argued  that  the  cost  of  the 
safety   features    themselves    Is   prohibitive 

But  the  cost  of  traffic  accidents  last  year 

measured  only  in  insurance  payments  for 
death,  Injury  and  damage.  In  days  lost  from 
work,  in  congestion  in  the  courts  and  In  the 
hospitals — this  cost  was  $8  billion. 

A  single  Government  agency,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  estimates  that  traffic  acci- 
dents cost  It  more  than  $83  million  In  a 
single  year. 

And  the  human  cost  Is  beyond  measure- 
ment. 

So  all  of  us— at  every  level  of  government, 
in  State  capltols  and  county  courthouses  In 
private  groups  and  most  of  all.  In  the  auto- 
mobile industry  itself— must  now  fulfill  our 
re.«ponsibillty  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  .■Americans  whose  life  or  death  depends  on 
what  we  do  In  the  months  and  years  ahead 

Further  Inaction  will  be  criminal— for  It 
will  be  with  full  knowledge  that  our  action 
can  make  a  difference,  that  auto  deaths  can 
be  cut  dowm.  that  the  slaughter  on  our  high- 
ways is  needless  waste. 

Present  airport  runways  are  often  inade- 
quate for  high-performance  aircraft,  and 
pL^nes  sometimes  crash  as  a  result. 

When  military  commanders  want  money 
to  extend  these  runways,  they  place  the  boots 
of  the  dead  pilots  on  the  conference  table 
before  them. 

The  boots  of  millions  of  traffic  victims  past 
and  future,  are  on  the  table  before  us 
It  is  time  to  act. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  held 
at  the  desk  for  cosponsors  for  1  week 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wll  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
»ill  be  held  at  the  desk  as  requested 

The  bill  (S.  2871)  to  amend  Public  Law 
(•W,  86th  Congress,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Traffic  Safely  Agency  to  provide 
national  leadership  to  reduce  traffic  acci- 
dent losses  by  means  of  intensive  re- 
search and  vigorous  application  of  flnd- 
hv^xV*"*^  foi"  other  purposes,  introduced 
°>  Mr.  Hartke,  was  received,  read  twice 
oy  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tw  on  Commerce. 
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created  a  critical  need  for  the  timely  de- 
velopment of  recreational  areas. 

One  can  get  some  idea  of  the  demand 
for  these  facilities  if  one  realizes  that 
in  an  average  year  more  than  1  billion 
persons  visit  our  Federal  park  system  and 
an  additional  400  million  enjoy  the  facil- 
ities provided  throiiki  the  State  park 
systems. 

The  Federal  Government  has  tried  to 
meet  the  need  for  rapid  development 
of  recreational  facilities  through  a  va- 
riety of  programs  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation.  In 
recent  years  we  have  been  spending  more 
than  $1,500  milUon  in  Federal  funds 
annually  for  this  purpose.  State  gov- 
ernments have  been  spending  more 
than  $343  million  for  the  same  purpose. 
These  figui-es  represent  total  capital  in- 
vestment and  are  exclusive  of  the  cost 
of  maintenance  and  operations. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  be  certain  that 
the  demand  for  recreational  facilities 
will  grow  and  will  be  accompanied  by  in- 
creasing costs  to  government  at  all  levels 
I  believe  that  there  would  be  great  ad- 
vantages, and  great  savings  in  cost  to 
local,  State,  and  Federal  government,  If 
private  enterprise  could  be  stimulated  to 
invest  in  public  recreation. 

The  present  lending  program  of  the 
Small  Business  and  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministrations have  failed  to  stimulate 
private  investment  in  recreational  facil- 
ities. I  am,  therefore,  proposing  a  new 
program  of  Government  guaranteed 
loans  by  private  lenders  for  this  purpose. 
The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  is  the 
result  of  extended  consultation  with  pri- 
vate investors,  recreational  developers 
and  governments  officials.  I  believe  that 
the  advantages  of  increased  recreational 
development,  decreased  Government 
costs,  increased  stimulation  of  private 
enterprise,  and  decreased  withdrawal  of 
land  from  the  tax  roles  of  our  States  give 
the  program  which  I  am  proposing 
unique  advantages, 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  this  bill  for 
myself  and  for  my  colleagues,  Senators 
Bartlett,  Cooper,  McGovern,  and  Pell, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
bill  lie  on  the  table  for  the  addition  of 
cosponsors  until  the  close  of  business  on 
February  9. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  bill  (S.  2872)  to  encourage  private 
enterprise  in  the  establishment  and  de- 
velopment of  outdoor  areas  and  facilities 
for  public  use,  and  for  other  purposes 
introduced  by  Mr.  Brewster  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs, 


D^ELOPMENT  OF  OUTDOOR  REC- 
REATION AREAS  AND  FACILITIES 
FOR  PUBLIC  USE  BY  PRIVATE  EN- 
TERPRISE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.     Mr.  President,  the 

ap  d  growth  of  our  population  and  the 

'ma  consumption  of  open  spaces  has 


NATIONAL  COUNTRY  MUSIC  MONTH 

Mr.  BASS,  Mr.  President.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion requesting  and  authorizing  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  officially  proclaim  the 
month  of  October  as  National  Country 
Music  Month. 


Some  41  years  ago  country  music 
started  its  rise  from  rural  regional  folic 
music  to  an  international  industry  com- 
manding an  audience  today  of  more  than 
25  mallion  fans  throughout  the  world. 
Its  development  has  closely  paralleled 
and  been  inextricably  entwined  with  the 
development  and  refinement  of  elec- 
tronics broadcasting  media,  Including 
radios,  television,  and  phonograph 
recordings.  In  this  co|wiectlon  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  oldest  con- 
tinuous radio  broadcast  in  existence  is 
the  Grand  Ole  Opry  out  of  Music  City, 
U.S.A.,  Nashville.  Tenn.  Having  started 
out  with  two  performers  in  1925,  it  now 
reaches  some  10  million  persons  each 
week  and  provides  the  hub  of  a  $100 
million  industry  in  the  Tennessee  capital. 

But,  Mr.  President,  when  I  speak  of 
country  music  as  having  its  origins  in 
rural  regional  folk  music,  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  it  came  from  any  single  section 
of  our  country,  but,  rather,  prior  to  the 
advent  of  ma.ss  electronic  communica- 
tion, each  rural  region  developed  its 
own  music  within  its  mores.  Today  it 
includes  ballads  and  heart  songs,  blue- 
grass  and  western  songs,  fiddle,  guitar 
and  banjo  tunes,  folk  oriented  religious 
songs,  and  just  plain  good  old  hoedown 
music. 

Much  of  the  history  and  background 
concerning  countrj'  music's  development 
is  set  forth  in  a  recent  article  on  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  appearing  in  the  Grit  news- 
paper. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks, 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  introduce 
this  measure  to  give  adequate?  recog- 
nition to  the  part  country  music  plays 
in  our  heritage,  history,  and  traditions  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  article  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res  135) 
to  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
month  of  October  as  National  Country 
Mu.sic  Month,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bass 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Bass  is 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Grit,  Jan.  30.  1966] 
The  Nashville  Sound— More   Music   PorRS 
Ot:T  OF  Tennessee's  Capital  Than  Else- 

V^HERE    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

(  By  Bob  Shelton  ) 
Nashville,  the  capital  of  Teanessee,  is 
known  as  an  educational,  medical,  and  pub- 
lishing center  and  as  the  place  that  sent  An- 
drew Jackson  and  James  Polk  to  the  White 
House. 

Less  well-known  about  Nashville  Is  that  It 
Is  the  home  of  a  $100  million  International 
music  Industry.  It  has  become  the  hub  of 
a  recording,  publishing,  broadcasting  and 
personal  appearance  network  that  spreads 
around  the  world. 

Although  many  people  stlU  think  that  the 
the  popvUar  music  Industry  Is  centered  In 
Hollywood,  Manhattan's  "Hn  Pan  Alley  or 
more  recently,  In  Liverpool  rock  'n  roll  clubs' 
Nashville  Is  probably  the  center  of  more  mu- 
sical activity  than  are  any  of  these  other 
metropolises. 

The    statistical     evidence     Is     Impressive- 
There   are   probably   more   than   25   million 
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oountry  mualc  fana  In  tbe  world.  To  serve 
their  taates.  Naahvllle  Is  the  center  of  a  i;>er- 
•onal  appearance  empire  that  sends  out  p>er- 
formers  for  a  total  of  nearly  15.000  perform- 
ance* annually.  Nearly  one  out  of  every 
two  popular  music  recordings  made  In  the 
United  States  la  made  In  Nashville.  Some 
MO  songwriters  live  In  or  near  Mualc  City. 
V.8Ji.,  and  more  than  two-dozen  recording 
studios  are  In  operation  there. 

Last  year  marked  many  events  and  anni- 
versaries of  consequence  to  Nashville.  For- 
ty-one  years  ago,  the  radio  show  "Orand  Ole 
Opry,"  which  waa  to  be  the  chief  reason  for 
the  development  of  the  Nashville  industry. 
began  to  broadcast.  Twenty-one  years  ago. 
the  first  commercial  recording  was  made  In 
the  Tennessee  city. 

To  show  that  the  Nashville  story  Is  not 
Just  one  of  a  past  glory  but  rather  one  of  a 
continuing  spiral  of  growth.  1965  also  marked 
the  opening  of  two  new  studios  by  recording 
companies. 

All  of  which  adds  up  to  a  f>ortralt  of  the 
Tennessee  capital  as  a  sort  of  show  business 
boomtown.  The  spirit  of  the  musicians 
and  ofDclals  who  staff  the  Nashville  industry 
Is  not  the  least  of  the  city's  subjects  of 
pride.  For  there  la  a  certain  sense  of  pride 
In  the  "underdog"  mualc  that  helped  to  make 
Naahvllle  the  thriving  music  center  It  la  to- 
day. 

Although  the  city's  Industry  waa  built 
upon  country  music,  the  last  15  years  have 
seen  another  phenomenon  there.  The  re- 
laxed atmosphere  of  the  town,  the  availabil- 
ity of  able  accompanists  and  sldemen.  the 
resources  of  excellent  recording  studios  have 
made  many  pop-music  stars  gravitate  to 
Naahvllle. 

One  recording  director  has  described  the 
town  as  a  "Mayo  clinic"  for  performers 
whose  careers  are  lagging;  they  go  to  Nash- 
ville to  change  their  luck,  to  st&rt  ofl  on  a 
new  rise  to  stardom. 

But  Naahvllle  Is  not  only  a  haven  for 
singers  In  trouble.  Burl  Ives.  Perry  Como, 
Rosemary  Clooney  are  a  few  of  the  success- 
ful ones  who  have  recorded  there.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  two  European  singing  stars, 
Rita  Pavone  and  Sylvle  Vartan,  recently 
came  to  the  United  States  and  journeyed  to 
Music  City  for  recording  sessions. 

The  origin  and  the  exact  definition  of  "The 
Naahvllle  Sound"  cannot  be  established. 
More  than  anything.  It  seems  to  connote  a 
quality  of  ease  and  relaxation,  an  unhurried, 
unpreasured  atmosphere  that  the  Southern 
center  offers  to  performers,  and  that  they. 
In  turn,  paas  on  to  their  fans. 

Long  before  the  phrase  "Nashville  Sound" 
entered  the  language  of  the  music  business, 
the  town  started  on  Its  destiny  as  a  music 
center.  November  28,  1925.  the  first  barn 
dance  program  was  presented  on  the  newly 
established  radio  station  WSM.  The  an- 
nouncer-hoet  waa  a  former  newspaperman 
named  Oeorge  D.  Hay.  who  had  earlier 
helped  radio  station  WLJ9  In  Chicago  start 
Its  barn  dance  program. 

The  performers  on  that  first  show  were  an 
80-year-old  bearded  fiddler  named  Uncle 
Jimmy  Thompson  and  his  niece.  Eva  Thomp- 
son Jones,  who  played  piano  and  sang. 
Uncle  Jimmy  scraped  out  an  hour's  worth  of 
old  Jigs,  reels,  and  sentimental  parlor  and 
country  songs. 

After  only  a  few  minutes,  requests  began 
to  pour  Into  the  station  from  listeners  by 
wire  and  telephone.    It  was  a  hit 

Two  years  later.  George  Hay,  known  by  his 
nickname,  "The  Solemn  Old  Judge."  re- 
named the  show  "Grand  Ole  Opry,"  and  It 
has  become  the  grand  old  dinosaur  of  Amer- 
ican radio. 

Having  missed  air  time  during  a  few  of  the 
late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  fireside 
chats,  the  "Grand  Ole  Opry"  Is  the  oldest  con- 
tlnuoiu  broadcast  In  radio.  Either  directly 
on  Its  clear-channel  station  or  through  sub- 
sidiary syndicated  shows,  the  country  music 


on  the  Opry  reaches  some  10  million  persons 
each  week.  - 

When  the  Opr>'  started,  country  music  was 
also  In  Its  Infancy,  It  was  then  just  a  rural 
folk  music,  Instrumentally  and  vocally,  that 
was  finding  an  outlet  over  the  young  media  of 
disk  recording  and  radio.  (The  first  country 
recording  of  consequence  was  Piddling  John 
Carson's  Atlanta  session  of  1923) 

Thus.  It  wan  two  electronic  media,  record- 
ing and  radio,  that  were  to  transform  a  re- 
gional folk  music  Into  an  International 
Industry. 

The  Opry  today  and  the  music  recorded  In 
NaahvlUe  reflect  how  comprehensive  the  term 
"country  music"  has  become.  It  Includes 
ballads,  heart  songs,  bluegrass.  western 
songs,  train  songs,  breakdowns,  fiddle  and 
guitar  tunes,  and  hoedowns. 

Country  music  embraces  a  wide  range  from 
the  strictly  traditional  folk-ortented  to  the 
bright,  urbane  love  ballads,  or  novelty  or 
sacred  tunes  that  have  a  distinctly  modern 
flavor.  As  In  jazz  and  p)op  music,  there  are  a 
variety  of  styles  and  approaches  to  country 
music,  and  the  fans  will  often  debate  the 
merits  of  one  over  another  with  considerable 
paaslon. 

Today  the  Opry.  held  In  a  former  taber- 
nacle called  Ryman  Auditorium,  has  grown 
to  a  4V2-hour  marathon  As  many  as  5.000 
persona  will  turn  out  on  a  Saturday  night  to 
watch  the  colorful  performance. 

The  Opry  Is  a  tourist  attraction  In  Its  own 
right,  having  already  drawn  more  than 
7.500.000  visitors.  Among  its  stars  have  been 
Hank  Snow.  Ernest  Tubb.  Cousin  Minnie 
Pearl,  Roy  AcufT.  Webb  Pierce.  Eddy  Arnold, 
the  Carter  family.  BUI  Monroe.  Flatt  and 
Scruggs.  Pete  Drake,  and  a  host  of  others. 

The  40-year  history  of  country  music  has 
seen  a  long  and  distinguished  roster  of  per- 
formers who  have  helped  to  set  fashions  and 
styles.  Among  these  are  Jlmmle  Rodgers. 
Hank  Williams,  and  Jim  Reeves. 

Recording  In  Nashville  began  sometime 
in  the  spring  of  1945,  when  Paul  Cohen  ran 
a  session  with  Red  Foley,  one  of  the  stars  of 
the  Second  World  War  era.  The  recording 
companies,  during  the  1920's  and  1930's.  had 
made  disks  in  such  places  as  Atlanta,  Fort 
Worth,  Chicago,  and.  of  course.  New  York 
City. 

But  It  was  becoming  apparent  that  each 
Saturday's  Opry  broadcast  was  bringing  the 
stars  through  Nashville,  and  it  would  be 
only  natural  to  record  them  there.  By  the 
early  1950's.  every  major  label  and  many 
minor  labels  had  their  oCBcials  on  the  job 
in  Nashville 

Record  Row  In  Nashville  today  Is  a  gleam- 
ing street  of  publishing  companies,  recording 
studios,  talent  agencies,  and  similar  enter- 
prises. 

The  euphoria  that  Nashville's  steadily  spi- 
rallng  music  industry  seems  to  engender  has 
now  established  itself  overseas  The  trend 
began  In  the  Second  World  War.  Just  as 
many  a  city-bred  American  first  became 
aware  of  songs  like  "The  Wabash  Cannon- 
ball"  and  "Tennessee  Waltz"  In  an  army 
barracks,   so   did  many  listeners   overseas 

Broadcasts  of  country  music  on  Armed 
Forces  network  stations  in  Europe  and  Asia 
greatly  helped  to  spread  the  Nashville  sound 
to  foreign  listeners 

As  a  consequence.  Tokyo  now  boasts  Its 
qvn  Orand  Ole  Opry  show  plus  many  coun- 
try bands  and  singers.  The  recordings  of 
Jim  Reeves,  who  died  in  a  tragic  air  crash  in 
the  summer  of  1964,  have  been  consistently 
strong  sellers  in  such  places  as  Great  Britain 
and  Scandinavia 

In  Canada  and  Australia,  the  variants  of 
the  music  from  Nashville  are  so  widely  known 
that  many  fans  there,  if  asked  for  the  name 
of  a  top  American  singer,  might  name  Hank 
Snow  rather  than  Prank  Sinatra 

Elements  of  country  music  have  so  thor- 
oughly entered  the  mainstream  of  American 
pop  music   that  It  is  often  difficult  to  say 


where  country  leaves  off  and  pop  begins. 
The  major  revolution  in  pop  music  In  recent 
years  was,  after  all,  started  by  a  country 
singer  from  Tupelo,  Miss.,  named  Elvis 
Presley. 

The  distinctive  style  of  songwrltlng  from 
Nashville  has  been  a  source  of  endless  fas- 
cination to  music  students.  They  can  dis- 
cern many  characteristics  in  the  content 
£m.d  form  of  the  country  song — a  closeness 
to  reality,  a  willingness  to  face  life's  prob- 
lems head  on,  less  fantasy,  and  more  basic 
coping  with  such  subjects  as  poverty.  In- 
fidelity, death,  and  rejection. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  urban  folk- 
music  revival  of  the  last  8  years  has  also 
spurred  the  popularity  of  much  of  Nash- 
ville's music  among  collegians  and  city 
youth.  The  whole  trend  toward  country 
music  can  be  properly  assessed  as  a  change 
In  values  in  which  the  sophisticated  life  of 
the  alienated  city  dweller  has  found  a  sense 
of  loss,  a  sense  of  loneliness  that  the  down- 
to-earth  values  of  country  life  and  country 
music  can  assuage. 

It  Is,  indeed,  a  reflection  of  the  values 
of  American  life  that  some  people  find  re- 
flected in  country  music,  and  that  is  what  is 
conceivably  making  It  "the  folk  music  of 
tomorrow." 

For  many  sophisticated  city  listeners, 
Nashville  music  is  an  acquired  taste.  The 
nasal  sounds,  the  twang,  the  simplicity,  the 
lack  of  subtlety  are  at  first  forbidding.  Later, 
they  can  become  the  very  source  of  the 
charm  and  appeal  of  country  music. 

In  Bluegrass — the  sprightly,  jazzlike  string- 
band  music — many  city  dwellers  have  found 
an  exciting  element  of  movement  and  inter- 
play. In  the  event  or  saga  songs  ("Battle 
of  New  Orleans"),  they  have  found  Ameri- 
cana brought  back  to  life.  In  some  country 
ballEuls  ("Saginaw.  Michigan"  or  "Big,  Bad 
John"),  they  have  found  the  delights  of  tall 
tales  or  legends  set  to  catching  music. 

Not  the  least  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
the  music  streaming  out  of  Nashville  on  to 
some  1.500  radio  stations  In  the  United 
States  is  that  the  Ironclad  grip  of  cultural 
centralization  has  been  broken.  America 
has  at  least  two  popular  musics  now.  and 
Nashville  is  the  steadily  growing  center  of 
one  of  them.  It  has  a  vast  audience  around 
the  Nation  and  around  the  world. 

Country  music  has  put  Nashville  on  the 
map.  and  today  Nashville  Is  putting  a  vital 
form  of  popular  culture  Into  the  ears  and 
hearts  of  countless  millions  of  listeners. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  TO  FILE  CER- 
TAIN REPORTS  OF  PERMANENT 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS OF  COMMITTEE  ON  GOV- 
ERNMENT OPERATIONS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McClellan],  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  be  given  until 
April  30,  1966,  to  file  certain  reports  of 
its  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations. These  reports  are  entitled  "Di- 
version of  Union-Welfare  Pension  Funds 
of  Allied  Trades  Council  and  Teamsters 
Local  815"  and  the  "Investigation  Into 
Federally  Insured  Banks."  There  are 
certain  current  matters  pending  which 
are  expected  to  be  completed  in  the  next 
90  days.  These  facts  should  be  incor- 
porated in  the  conclusions  of  these  re- 
ports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington will  be  granted. 


Februarij  3,  1966 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL    were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  as  follows: 


Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bill  and 
joint  resolution: 

Authority  of  January  27.  1966 : 
S.  2842.  A  bin  to  assist  city  demonstra- 
tion programs  for  rebuilding  slums  and 
blighted  areas  and  for  providing  the  pub- 
lic facilities  and  services  necessary  to  Im- 
prove the  general  welfare  of  the  people  who 
live  in  these  areas:  Mr.  Bass,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr. 
Clark.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hahtke,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr,  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr.  McCartht, 
Mr.  McNamaha,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  RraicoFF, 
Mr,  Tydings.  and  Mr,  Yarborouch. 
Authority  of  January  26,  1966: 
S  J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  as  to  the  length  of  terms  of 
Representatives  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives:  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Boccs. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  PROCE- 
DURES FOR  THE  REMOVAL,  RE- 
TIREMENT AND  DISCIPLINING  OF 
CERTAIN  FEDERAL  JUDGES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Ju- 
dicial Machinery,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
a  hearing  on  procedures  for  the  removal, 
retirement,  and  disciplining  of  unfit 
Federal  judges  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
February  15,  1966,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room 
6226  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  purpose  of  this  opening  hearing 
will  be  to  reveal  what  procedures  are  pres- 
ently available  to  remove  or  replace  an 
unfit  judge  and  how  well  these  pro- 
cedures are  working.  The  subcommit- 
tee's ultimate  goal  is  to  determine  what 
legislation,  if  any,  is  necessary  in  order 
to  Increase  the  ability  of  the  judiciary  to 
police  its  own  house. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  on 
February  15,  or  who  desires  to  submit  a 
statement  for  inclusion  In  the  record, 
should  communicate  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery, room  6308,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  30 >  to  pro- 
vide for  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Inter-American  Cultural 
and  Trade  Center  in  Dade  County,  Fla., 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1,  Public  Law  86-420.  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Mize  of  Kansas  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  of  the 
Mexico-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group,  vice  Mr.  Springer  of  Illinois, 
excused. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 


By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 
Sermon-address  delivered  by  Senator  Scott 
of    Pennsylvania     at    St.     Johns    Episcopal 
Chtirch  In  Georgetown  at  the  annual  Church- 
Government  Sunday. 


BUREAU  OF  THE  BUDGET  HAS  NO 
REAL  ANSWER  FOR  KILLING 
SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  protest  the  unreasonable,  un- 
justifiable, and  totally  indefensible  cut 
in  the  school  milk  program. 

I  have  sought  an  answer  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  friendly  and  co- 
operative, but  not  convincing  in  their 
interpretation  to  me.  Yesterday  during 
his  appearance  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  I  sought  some  explanation 
from  Mr.  Charles  Schultze,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Mr.  Schultze 
is  a  capable  and  articulate  spokesman 
for  the  Bureau  which  he  directs.  How- 
ever, my  questions  remain  unanswered. 
No  real  explanation  has  been  offered,  no 
satisfactory  reasons  have  been  given. 

This  program  of  providing  milk  to 
American  schoolchildren  has  earned  and 
deserved  to  earn,  both  praise  and  appre- 
ciation from  all  our  ijeople.  No  charges 
of  waste  or  inefficiency  have  been  made. 
There  has  been  not  a  whisper  of  mis- 
management, not  a  hint  of  abuse. 

Instead  the  States  want  the  school 
milk  program,  the  newspapers  laud  the 
school  milk  program,  and  most  impor- 
tantly the  children  of  America  need  the 
school  milk  program. 

Unless  the  administration  moves  im- 
mediately to  restore  the  cuts  already 
made  in  this  year's  school  milk  program 
and  rescinds  its  illogical  plan  for  an  80- 
percent  cut  in  next  year's  program,  grim 
alternatives  face  our  schoolchildren  and 
our  dedicated  State  school  administra- 
tors. 

Only  children  who  can  be  shown  to 
be  needy  will  receive  assistance  under 
the  new  proposal.  The  meaning  of  this 
directive  is  only  too  clear.  A  means  test 
will  have  to  be  employed — that  affront 
to  a  family's  dignity.  A  child  will  have 
to  swallow  his  and  his  family's  pride  in 
order  to  swallow  a  glass  of  cold  milk. 
Is  this  just?  Is  this  right — to  subject  a 
child  and  his  parents  to  a  public 
admission  of  need  in  order  to  receive  the 
vitamins  and  nutrition  his  growing  body 
needs? 

Or  are  we  to  place  this  heavy  burden 
of  selection  and  decision  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  State  and  local  school  adminstra- 
tors?    This  again  is  obviously  unfair. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  a  surplus  of 
milk.  It  makes  no  sense  to  me,  through 
a  bookkeeping  maneuver  which  will  ac- 
tually mean  a  loss  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  to  deprive  millions 
of  schoolchildren  of  the  milk  they  need. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  school- 
children can  qualify  as  actually  needy, 
but  most  families  with  children  in  school 
are  likely  to  be  on  a  strained  budget. 
This  is  the  time  in  life  when  the  mother 
cannot  work.    The  children  are  an  eco- 


nomic burden,  they  cannot  earn  any- 
thing. This  is  the  time  when  young 
families  most  need  assistance.  TTiis  is 
a  program  with  virtually  no  waste  in  it, 
and  I  do  hope  that  the  administration 
will  reconsider. 

The  only  answer  is  an  Immediate  res- 
toration of  the  unfortunate  and  tragic 
cuts  in  the  school  milk  program. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  REPORTS  NA- 
TURE OF  NATIONAL  CONCERN 
WITH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
public  opinion  polls  of  competent  pro- 
fessionals such  as  Gallup,  Harris,  and 
others  serve  a  highly  useful  public  func- 
tion. But  they  can  be  deceptive  if  there 
is  not  an  attempt  to  look  behind  these 
polls  in  depth  to  find  out  what  the  an- 
swers really  mean. 

The  Vietnam  situation  is  one  in  which 
public  opinion  polls  are  especially  un- 
satisfactory. Today  most  Americans 
stand  behind  the  administration  on 
whatever  it  wishes  to  do  in  Vietnam, 
for  the  good  and  sensible  reason  that 
most  Americans  like  and  trust  the  Presi- 
dent and  recognize  that  he  has  far  more 
information  than  they  have,  especially 
in  the  military  and  diplomatic  aspects 
of  the  war. 

At  the  same  time  an  inquirj'  in  depth 
shows  that  this  support  is  troubled  and 
concerned.  If  the  President  decides 
we  must  bomb,  most  Americans  accept 
that  decision,  but  with  the  same  kind  of 
a  troubled  heart  as  the  President  him- 
self must. 

They  want  us  to  meet  and  stop  Com- 
munist aggression.  Yet  they  want  peace. 
They  want  us  to  meet  our  commitments 
made  in  honor  as  a  nation,  but  they  want 
a  stop  to  the  killing  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  may  have  an  additional 
3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

The  New  York  Times  has  done  great 
national  service  in  trying  to  probe  and 
develop  these  reflections  in  depth  about 
the  Vietnam  war.  This  study  tells  us 
far  more  about  national  attitudes  than 
the  bare  poll  results,  which  on  the  sur- 
face can  be  highly  deceptive. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sur- 
vey in  depth  on  national  attitudes  to- 
ward the  Vietnam  war  in  this  morning's 
New  York  Times  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.   3.   1966] 
Wide    Support    Foi-nd    in    Nation    roK    Re- 
newed Vietnam  Bombing 

A  spot  check  by  the  New  York  Times  Indi- 
cates widespread  support  In  the  Nation  for 
President  Johnson's  decision  to  resume  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

Mixed  with  this  suppwrt.  however.  Is  fear 
of  a  possible  nuclear  conflict  and  confusion 
over  U.S.  strategy. 
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Opinion  kcroM  the  Nation  appeared  to  be 
in  general  agreement,  with  the  exception  of 
the  South.  There  the  view  that  the  United 
Statea  ahoiild  presa  the  war  harder  seemed  t<^ 
predominate. 

The  prevailing  national  mood  waa  summed 
up  by  a  MethodUt  minister  In  Madison.  Wis. 

"I  think  the  people  as  a  whole  support  the 
resumption  of  bombing,  but  with  a  troubled 
conscience."  he  said.  "Most  of  the  people 
feel  a  loyalty  to  the  Government  and  support 
for  the  elected  officials  that  require  them  to 
rely  on  their  Judgments.  But  I  feel  more 
people  are  sicker  of  war  now  than  at  any  time 
In  our  history." 

Ten  staff  correspondents  Interviewed  State 
and  local  officials,  professional  and  business- 
men, editors,  students,  and  others  on  opinion 
In  their  communities.  The  results  reflect  a 
broad  trend,  though  they  do  not  purport  to 
be  scientific. 

Many  of  those  questioned  seemed  to  feel 
that  while  the  President  had  ail  the  facts 
and  probably  knew  what  was  best,  there  still 
was  the  "nagging  possibility,"  as  one  Call- 
fornian  put  it.  "that  perhaps.  Just  perhaps. 
the  minority  is  correct  after  all." 

"It's  hard  to  fit  all  these  different  elements 
together  so  they  make  sense,"  a  Michigan 
university  president  said.  "The  loyal  cltlaen 
has  a  little  sense  of  distress  and  uneasiness 
because  It  doesn't  quite  come  clear  cut." 

For  some,  anxiety  over  nuclear  war  has 
become  Intense.  The  wife  of  a  New  Mexico 
acienUst  called  for  disengagement  In  Vietnam 
no  matter  what  the  cost.  "I'd  Just  rather  be 
Bed  than  dead,"  she  said. 

The  feeling  of  militancy  In  the  South  was 
generally  attributed  to  the  region's  long- 
standing tradition  of  military  distinction,  as 
well  as  to  the  large  number  of  troops  sta- 
tioned there. 

But  one  Mlsslssipplan  explained  it  ip  part 
as  a  reaction  to  frustration  over  civil  rights 
advances.  "They  don't  see  much  that  they 
can  do  to  stop  civil  rights  activity."  he  said, 
"so  this  seems  to  make  them  want  to  stop  the 
Communists  Just  that  much  more." 

An  Indication  that  some  segments  of  the 
public  may  be  poorly  Informed  on  Vietnam 
emerged  from  a  recent  poll  of  undergraduates 
at  a  college  in  Pittsburgh.  Half  of  the  stu- 
dents, many  of  whom  may  soon  be  drafted, 
could  not  answer  such  basic  questions  as 
"Who  U  Ho  Chi  Mlnh?"  and  "Where  is 
Dlenblenphu?" 

One  Texas  newsdealer  found,  however,  that 
Interest  In  the  war  had  picked  up  lately.  In 
the  last  week,  he  said,  he  has  sold  a  number 
of  maps  of  Vietnam. 

PACmC    MOUNTAIN    STATES 

Perplexity  in  California 
(By  Gladwin  HUH 

Lo6  ANOXi-xa,  February  2. — "Confusion" 
and  "perplexity"  are  two  words  that  crop  up 
repeatedly  in  any  sounding  of  public  senti- 
ment on  the  Vietnam  situation  in  this  area. 

There  la  no  doubt  among  well-placed  ob- 
■ervera  of  collective  opinion — political  lead- 
era,  busineaamen,  professional  people,  educa- 
tor*, clergymen,  editors — about  why  people 
are  confused. 

"It's  because  they  sense  that  the  admin- 
istration la  confused,"  one  said.  "President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  Rusk  have  kept  re- 
iterating the  ultimate  goal  of  our  Vietnam 
involvement:  to  stop  communism.  Nobody 
can  challenge  that.  But  there's  a  vast  gap 
between  that  goal  and  the  inconclusive  mlU- 
t*ry  operaltonj  we  see  from  day  to  day.  The 
neceaaary  connection  between  the  two  la  ob- 
scure, questionable.  That  gap  Is  where  peo- 
ple are  floundering — along  with  the  admin- 
istration," 

"If  President  Johnson  had  said  we'll  esca- 
late and  smash  through  to  victory  at  what- 
ever coat.  It  would  have  been  accepted  by 


the  average  citizen,  "  said  Julius  Leetham, 
who  as  county  chairman  heads  the  largest 
bloc  of  Republicans  in  California. 

"The  fact  that  there  have  been  apparent 
misgivings  In  the  Democratic  leadership 
about  whether  we  should  be  In  there  at  all 
has  pushed  the  average  citizen  into  intel- 
lectual perplexity." 

Poll  of  Students 

A  recent  poll  of  students  at  the  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles,  on  proper  course 
In  Vietnam  yielded  these  responses; 

For  pursuance  of  present  operations,  2.164. 

For  "escalation."  even  into  Communist 
China.  499. 

For  Immediate  withdrawal.  553 

For  stopping  bombing  in  hopes  of  peace, 
763. 

For  withdrawal  to  a  "neutral"  position. 
690. 

While  most  of  the  respondents  in  this  poll 
presumably  were  not  of  voting  age,  the  shad- 
ing of  sentlrrient  encountered  In  a  canvass  of 
adult  opinion  leaders  suggested  that  feel- 
ings generally  in  the  Pacific  Southwest  might 
divide  in  about  the  same  ratio 

Opinion  has  not  yet  generally  crystallized 
Into  aggressive  pouits  of  view.  But  Indica- 
tions are  that  It  would  not  take  many  radical 
developments,  either  favorable  or  adverse 
to  polarize  it. 

"People  are  supporting  the  President  on 
Vietnam — and  at  this  Juncture  they'd  sup- 
port him  If  he  chose  to  withdraw,"  said 
PhlUp  Kerby,  editor  of  the  liberal  magazine 
Frontier. 

"Opinion  Is  becoming  more  definite  on 
both  sides  of  the  question — mostly,  I  think, 
because  of  the  growing  Intensity  of  public 
discussion."  commented  Leonard  Mandel,  a 
shoe  manufacturer. 

The  Surface  Facts 

The  consensus  is  that  the  public  Is  well  In- 
formed about  the  surface  facts  of  the  Viet- 
nam situation,  but  hazy  about  the  rationale 
and  the  administration's  approach  to  It. 

"People  generally  Just  dont  know  the  rea- 
son for  our  Vietnam  Involvement,  '  said  Dr. 
Nell  Jacoby,  dean  of  the  UCLA  Business 
School. 

"I  think  there  Is  understanding  that  our 
aim  is  to  prevent  the  spread  of  communism" 
said  Dr.  Robert  O  Neumann,  UCLA  polit- 
ical science  professor.  "But  things  come  out, 
like  the  Fanfanl  peace  overture  that  give 
even  the  President's  strong  supporters  the 
feeling  that  things  are  not  belri^told." 

The  persistence  of  uncertainty  about  the 
Nation's  course  seems  to  be  bringing  closer  a 
critical  Juncture  In  public  opinion. 

"It's  now  become  a  question  of  get  out  or 
get  tougher,"  commented  Conrad  Jamison,  a 
vice  president  of  one  of  California's  largest 
banks.  "We're  doing  nothing  decisive.  If 
nothing  decisive  continues  to  be  done,  dis- 
satisfaction will  grow." 

Reflecting  this  trend,  a  prominent  Beverly 
Hills  dentist.  Dr.  Pern  Petty,  the  normally 
Jovial  former  president  of  Optimists  Interna- 
tional declared  Impatiently:  'I'm  sick  and 
tired  of  our  kissing  everybody's  foot  We 
ought  to  go  In  there  and  blast  the  hell  out 
of  Hanoi  We'r°  seeking  peace,  and  that's 
the  quickest  way  to  get  it  We're  actually 
Impairing  our  position  Internationally.  Peo- 
ple abroad  say:  •There's  that  great  big  pow- 
er^and  It  can't  even  hold  South  Vietnam." 
Heads  a  Large  Temple 

More  mildly,  but  no  less  pointedly.  R.ibbi 
Eklgar  Magnln  of  the  Wilshire  B)ulevard 
Temple,  one  of  the  world's  largest  Jewish  con- 
gregations, commented 

"I  get  around  a  lot  and  I  haven't  met 
anybody  who  likes  this  venture  Jew.  Chris- 
tian. Chinaman,  or  atheist.  I  don't  think 
anybody  with  half  a  brain  wanu  to  be  in  this 


thing,  because  it  can't  solve  anything,  if  we 
did  win  militarily,  6  months  later  there'd 
be  another  government  In  there.  But  if  ifa 
going  to  be  a  war,  It  should  be  an  all-out 
war.     If  It  Isn't,  we  ought  to  get  out." 

Simon  Casaidy,  a  newspaper  publisher  and 
president  of  the  California  Democratic  Coun- 
cil, a  liberal  rank-and-file  party  organization, 
commented : 

"The  kind  of  people  I  talk  to — mostly  peo- 
ple in  the  CDC — are  disappointed  to  see  the 
bombing  resume.  Right  now  they're  willing 
to  take  the  President's  aj^ralsal  as  long  as 
they  don't  see  a  lot  of  coffins  coming  back, 
or  it  isn't  costing  too  much  money,  or  there 
Isn't  any  rationing.  But  as  the  going  gets 
tougher,  people's  questions  will  get  tougher 
They're  going  to  ask:  'What  the  hell  are  we 
doing  over  there?  What  can  bloodying  up 
some  Jungle  do  to  defend  our  freedom?  " 

There  is  little  evidence  that  opinion  on 
Vietnam  follows  economic  or  class  lines.  The 
dominant  considerations,  cross-sectional  in 
nature,  are  such  things  as  the  draft  and, 
subtly,  the  national  economy. 

Mrs.  Robert  Neumann,  a  member  of  the 
McCone  Commission  that  investigated  the 
Watts  riots,  said,  "I  have  gotten  a  feeling 
that  really  disadvantaged  people  don't  think 
much  about  International  affairs — but  that's 
Just  an  impression.  But  you  do  get  other 
divisions  of  opinion.  In  my  United  Nations 
group,  which  Is  principally  middle-class, 
there  are  idealists  who  believe  the  war  is 
dreadful  and  should  be  stopped  immediate- 
ly— but  there  are  thooe  who  think  It's  neces- 
sary." 

Resignation  in  Northwest 
(By  Lawrence  E.  Davles) 

San  Pkancisco,  Februsiry  2. — Deep-seated 
regret  that  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was 
renewed  has  gripped  the  Pacific  and  bordering 
States.  But  the  mood  of  a  substantial  ma- 
jority, as  suggested  by  Inquiries  in  a  cross- 
section  of  opinion  leaders,  is  one  of  resigna- 
tion to  the  belief  that  perhaps  there  was  no 
practical  alternative. 

ETven  among  the  clergy,  where  the  bombing 
renewal  was  widely  deplored,  some  in  high 
places  subscribed  to  this  belief.  And  some 
of  the  "noisy  minority"  of  opponents  of 
bombing,  on  and  off  college  campuses,  ac- 
knowledged that  they  were  outnumbered  by 
supporters  of  president  Johnson's  action. 

Repeatedly,  in  northern  California,  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  Alaska,  and  neighboring 
States,  questioners  met  substantially  with 
this  reply: 

"I  find  a  lot  of  people,  probably  a  ma- 
jority, saying  the  President  and  his  ad- 
viser have  the  Information  and  we  have  to 
trust  them  to  make  the' decisions." 

Coupled  with  this  were  similar  predictions 
from  a  prominent  San  Francisco  businessman 
and  civic  leader,  a  Democrat: 

"As  surtaxes  and  other  taxes  are  added  to 
support  the  war  In  Vietnam  there  will  be  an 
Increasing  demand  from  voters  that  we  pull 
out.  People  are  selfish;  when  their  own 
pocketbooks  are  affected  It  makes  a  differ- 
ence." 

A  California  State  Senator,  also  a  Demo- 
crat, saw  a  change  in  mood  as  already  taking 
place,  away  from  one  guided  partly  by  eco- 
nomic status.  The  country  club  set.  he  said, 
originally  demanded,  "go  In  and  knock  hell 
out  of  them   (the  North  Vietnamese  1" 

"Now,"  he  said,  "as  their  kids  In  college  are 
being  reclassified,  they  are  beginning  to  say, 
maybe  we  ought  to  try  harder  to  get  to  the 
negotiating  table.'  But  what  do  you  do  iX  the 
other  side  won't  negotiate?" 

In  Alaska,  where  the  general  reaction  was 
"the  President  had  no  choice."  and  where 
Gov.  William  A.  Egan,  a  Democrat,  said  "if 
principles    mean    anything,    then    we   must 
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follow  through,"  Robert  J.  McNealy,  senate 
president,  a  Democrat,  thought  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  should  "order  nuclear  bombs 
dropped  on  both  Hanoi  and  Peiping." 

"By  such  action,"  he  said,  "the  lives  of 
many  thousands  of  American  boys  could  be 
saved  and  this  country  entrenched  as  a  world 
power  for  peace  during  the  next  50  years." 

And  Illustrating  a  point  widely  made  that 
personal  Involvement  often  dictates  the  atti- 
tude toward  bombing  renewal,  a  Portland 
newspaper  advertising  executive  commented: 

"The  idea  of  using  the  bomb  again  Is 
horrible.  But  I  wouldn't  be  here  today  If 
they  hadn't  used  the  bomb  In  Japan."  He 
was  In  the  South  Pacific  during  World  War  II. 

Demonstrations  in  several  States  by  college 
students  against  renewal  of  the  bombing 
against  North  Vietnam  drew  relatively  small 
numbers  of  participants. 

Students  Support  United  States 

Jerry  Baker,  president  of  his  fraternity  at 
Montana  State  University,  reported  that  his 
house  members  were  "definitely  in  favor  of 
the  bombing  policy," 

Gov.  Tim  Babcock  of  Montana,  a  Republi- 
can, thought  "we  may  have  waited  too  long." 

And  the  Right  Reverend  Chandler  W.  Ster- 
ling. Episcopal  Bishop  of  Montana,  said  that 
he  was  saddened  by  the  step  but  added,  "I 
don't  see  where  we  have  any  alternative  at 
the  moment." 

There  was  conflicting  opinion  on  whether 
voters  were  well  Informed  on  issues.  Ross 
Cunningham,  political  editor  of  the  Seattle 
Times,  doubted  "if  the  average  guy  in  the 
street  worries  about  any  misinformation." 

Joe  Frislno.  executive  news  editor  of  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  said  everybody  he 
talked  with  "has  a  good  idea  what  is  going 
on  and  they  believe  either  we  should  be  there 
or  not  be  there." 

Nevadans  had  mixed  reactions  on  the  re- 
sumption of  bombing  and  Idahoans,  includ- 
ing Gov.  Robert  E.  Smylle,  were  described  by 
opinion  leaders  as  generally  believing  that 
"the  Nation  was  obliged  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's decision." 

Whereas  many  felt  the  public  was  getting 
all  the  information  it  needed  Governor 
Smylle,  a  Republican,  called  for  "a  good  deal 
more  candor  on  the  nart  of  the  administra- 
tion." And  Gov.  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  of  Oregon, 
ft  candidate  for  the  Senate,  voiced  "deep 
regrets"   over   the    resumption    of   bombing. 

THE    MHIDLE    WEST 

Upper  Midwest  puzzled 
(By  Austin  C.  Wehrweln) 

Chicago,  February  2. — Acceptance  without 
enthusiasm  Is  the  general  attitude  toward 
the  Vietnam  war  in  the  upper  eastern  Middle 
West  despite  President  Johnson's  quest  for  a 
United  Nations  peacemaking  role. 

The  mood  seems  to  be  weighted  on  the  side 
of  frustration,  puzzlement  and  an  absence 
of  martial  fervor  except  among  some  ultra- 
conservatives.  The  basic  reason  appears  to 
be  that  it  Is  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
United  States  got  Into  the  Vietnam  war  and 
even  more  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
United  States  can  get  out,  an  assessment  of 
leading  opinion  Indicated. 

Nevertheless,  a  survey  of  opinion  leaders  In 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Indiana 
found  aUnost  universal  backing  for  Mr. 
Johnson. 

"We  support  him  completely  in  Vietnam," 
said  Ruben  Sonderstrom,  president  of  the 
Illinois  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  hard  core  of  "get  out  now"  advocates 
appeared  to  be  a  small  minority— not  even 
1  In  10.  a  South  Bend,  Ind..  editor  specu- 
lated. But  support  for  the  President  often 
seemed  forced  bj'  absence  of  any  popularly 
acceptable    substitute,    or    explained    vidth, 


"I  don't  know  what  to  think,"  as  in  the 
words  of  the  Springfield,  111.,  Chamber  of 
Conunerce  president. 

Mood  of  Confusion 

Charles  H.  McLaughlin,  chairman  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Political  Science 
Department  said : 

"The  current  mood  Is  one  of  confusion  and 
frustration.  I  think  people  are  very  un- 
certain that  the  Government  hae  worked  out 
a  policy  that  holds  any  promise  of  settling 
the  affair.  On  the  other  hand,  I  suppose  the 
majority  do  feel  that  we  have  some  obliga- 
tions in  that  area  and  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  abandon  them." 

In  Milwaukee,  Robert  Dineen,  president  of 
the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
said: 

"I  think  there  are  quite  a  few  people  that 
are  concerned  about  It  but  are  supp>orting 
the  President  because  he  does  not  have  any 
alternative.  I  am  surprised  at  how  many 
people  have  misgivings.  If  there  is  an  In- 
crease In  casualties,  the  concern  will  grow." 

State  and  local  officials,  businessmen, 
clergymen,  editors,  civic  minded  women, 
farm  leaders,  and  civil  rights  workers  were 
interviewed  and  generally  agreed  that  people 
were  Informed  on  the  Issue,  but  often  these 
opinion  leaders  doubted  that  the  people  had 
all  the  facts. 

Economic  stratification  appeared  to  have 
little  Influence  on  the  range  of  opinion,  and 
there  was  no  single  overriding  chief  concern 
other  than  fear  of  a  larger  war  and  "how 
it  will  affect  me  and  my  family." 

"How  Can  We  Get  Out" 
Said   Mrs.   William   Whiting,   president   of 
the  Minnesota  League  of  Women  Voters: 

"I  think  you  have  this  feeling  when  you 
talk  with  people  of  not  really  understanding 
how  we  got  Into  this  and  how  we  can  get 
out  of  it." 

Opinion,  it  appears  in  the  Middle  West, 
would  harden  in  favor  of  a  tougher  "get  It 
over  with"  policy  if  casualties  rose  and  draft 
calls  increased. 

At  the  same  time  politicians  look  for 
anger  about  "taking  our  boys."  This  is  not 
to  say,  however,  that  opinion  leaders  look 
for  a  "quit  the  war"  wave. 

In  Indianapolis,  a  top  Indiana  Democrat 
said  that  If  Johnson  "goes  sour"  politically 
it  win  be  because  of  mothers  rather  than 
draft  card  burners. 

In  Duluth,  Minn.,  the  Reverend  Frederick 
Fowler  of  the  Fh-st  Presbyterian  Church,  who 
Is  chairman  of  the  national  Rlght-To-Work 
Committee,  said  that  the  Republican  cam- 
paign in  1966  must  demand  total  victory,  not 
stalemate. 

Charles  B.  Schuman,  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  said 
farmers  were  "strong  behind"  administra- 
tion moves  to  act  with  determination.  But 
he  added : 

"Out  In  the  country  there  is  not  much 
enthusiasm  for  the  United  Nations.  They 
think  it  is  quite  Ineffective  and  diluted  by 
the  African  nations." 

Gov.  Warren  P.  Knowles  of  Wisconsin,  a 
Republican  said: 

"I  understand  the  President's  predicament. 
He's  the  Commander  in  Chief  and  he  has  the 
facts  at  his  command.  We  do  not  have.  I 
am  Inclined  to  rely  on  his  Judgment  on  the 
resumption  of  bombing.  I  only  hope  we  can 
get  out  of  this  mess  with  our  skins.  People 
feel  far  away  from  Washington  and  farther 
away  from  Vietnam. 

"I  think  most  of  the  mothers  and  fathers 
I  have  talked  to  have  grave  doubts  about  the 
conditions  in  Vietnam.  Parents  are  appre- 
hensive that  their  sons  will  be  called  up. 
Students  are  concerned  that  their  educa- 
tions will  be  Interrupted.     There  Is  a  gen- 


eral air  of  real  concern  on  the  part  of  most 
of  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin." 

Michigan  apprehensive 

(By  Walter  Rugaber) 

Detroit,  February  2.— P>ubUc  figures  In 
Michigan  and  Ohio  feel  a  vague,  nagging  ap- 
prehension over  the  American  commitment 
in  Vietnam  but  generally  believe  that  It 
should  be  honored,  nonetheless. 

A  series  of  Interviews  this  week  turned  up 
all  shades  of  opinion  on  the  US.  involve- 
ment. But  virtually  everyone  said  that  the 
public  lacked  Information  on  which  to  base 
a  really  firm  view. 

The  average  man,  it  was  agreed.  Is  even 
more  In  the  dark  "The  typical  person  is 
more  interested  in  baseball  than  what's  going 
on  In  Vietnam,"  one  source  said. 

Harlan  Hatcher,  president  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  voiced  the  frustration  of  an  in- 
formed observer.  He  said  he  has  "tremen- 
dous faith"  in  the  administration. 

But  "it's  hard  to  fit  all  these  different  ele- 
ments together  so  that  they  make  sense/'  he 
complained  "The  loyal  citizen  has  a  little 
sense  of  distress  and  uneasiness  because  it 
doesn't  quite  come  clear-cut." 

Most  people  see  "no  alternative"  to  the 
present  course,  Dr.  Hatcher  continued  "A 
kind  of  reluctant  going  along  is  about  where 
we  are."  Also,  he  said,  there  is  a  feeling  of 
responsibility  "for  the  men  we  have  ferried 
out  there"  to  flght. 

A  Hawk  Speaks  Out 

Willis  H  Hall,  president  of  the  Greater 
Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  said  he  takes  the 
"hawk"  position  on  Vietnam  and  urged  the 
administration  to  "get  In  and  get  It  over 
with." 

"It's  pretty  difficult  to  carry  an  olive 
branch  in  one  hand  and  a  hatchet  in  the 
other,"  Mr.  Hall  said.  "If  we  pull  out,  all 
the  Far  East  Is  gone." 

Emll  Mazey,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
United  Automobile  Workers,  expressed  a  dif- 
ferent view.  The  resumption  in  bombing  in 
North  Vietnam  was  "a  mistake"  the  union 
leader  said. 

The  President  should  have  attempted  to 
bring  about  peace  negotiations  through  the 
United  Nations  before  resuming  the  attacks. 
Mr  Mazey  suggested. 

The  officers  of  both  local  and  State  political 
leaders  said  there  had  been  a  minimum  of 
mall  on  the  war  John  M.  McElroy,  an  as- 
sistant to  Gov  James  A.  Rhodes,  of  Ohio,  a 
Republican,  said  20  of  the  men  In  Vietnam 
have  requested  State  flags. 

An  aid  to  Gov.  George  Romney  of  Michi- 
gan, a  Republican,  said  that  telephoned  ques- 
tions on  Vietnam  led  all  others  during  a  mid- 
December  telethon  broadcast  on  a  Detroit 
television  station. 

There  Is  respect  for  the  war  as  a  political 
issue.  William  L.  Coleman,  the  Democratic 
chairman  in  Ohio,  said  that  American  In- 
volvement should  "definitely"  have  a  damag- 
ing political  effect  in  his  State  this  fall. 

A  substantial  number  of  the  leaders  ques- 
tioned would  agree  with  Zolton  A.  Perency, 
the  Democratic  State  chairman  In  Michigan 
and  an  unannounced  candidate  for  Governor. 

"The  majority  of  people  that  I've  talked  to 
support  Johnson,"  Mr.  Ferency  said.  "But 
they're  uneasy  about  where  it  might  lead  us. 
Their  main  concern  Is  a  worsening  of  the 
military  situation." 

People  "aren't  sure  that  they're  acquainted 
enough  with  the  issue."  the  Democratic  leader 
said.  "And  they're  afraid  that  talking  about 
it  in  critical  terms  might  be  unpatriotic" 

Administration  handling  of  the  war  Is  a 
potential  that  could  hurt  the  Democrats.  Mr. 
Ferency  said.  "It's  one  of  those  Issues  that 
could  turn  as  late  as  election  dav." 
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Support  in  farm  }>elt 
(By  Doiudd  Jaiuoii) 

Kxivmiia  Crrr.  Mo.,  February  2 — The  Na- 
lon'a  mldaectlon  has  accepted  President 
ohnaon't  reeumptlon  of  bombing  In  North 
Metnam  a«  logical,  expected,  and  proper. 

A  sampling  of  views  from  Dubuque  to 
>«Qver  and  Fargo  to  Wichita  makes  It  clear 
hat  the  farm  belt  Is  solidly  behind  the 
>resldent's  decision. 

This  does  not  mean  that  anybody  In  the 
eglon  Is  happy  about  U.S.  Involvement  In 
Vietnam.  The  consensus  Is  that  the  sttua- 
lon  la  a  mess  that  cries  out  for  an  honorable 
'Sit  before  American  casualties  mount  much 
urtber. 

The  principal  basis  for  support  for  the 
^resident's  move  Is  not  an  overriding  desire 
o  halt  communism  In  a  remote  corner  of 
he  world  but  to  save  American  servicemen 
irdered  to  Vietnam  and  end  the  entire  un- 
wanted Involvement. 

A  feeling  that  cuts  across  all  economic  and 
wUtlcal  lines  Is  that  more  aggressive  military 
Mtlon  Is  the  quickest  way  to  win  the  war  and 
lalt  the  need  of  risking  more  and  more 
American  lives. 

The  mood  Is  to  accept  any  Presidential  de- 
lislon  on  Vietnam  so  long  as  It  gives  promise 
)f  eliminating  the  mess. 

Few  voices  are  being  raised  against  the 
^resident's  course,  though  there  are  Indlca- 
lons  that  more  might  have  been  had  the 
esumptlon  of  bombing  not  been  accom- 
panied by  efTorts  to  move  toward  peace 
ihrougb  the  United  Nations. 

Should  the  latest  efTorts  continue  to  leave 
Vmerlcan  troops  mired  In  a  frustrating  and 
unpopular  war,  the  President  could  find  hlm- 
wlf  with  plenty  of  voter  trouble  In  the  Cen- 
tral States. 

The  electorate  has  set  no  deadline,  but 
nurmurlngs  indicate  that  It  could  be  1B68  If 
he  change  In  the  situation  most  noticeable 
>n  the  booie  front  by  then  Is  simply  a  mount- 
ng  toll  of  American  casualties. 

Politics  Not  Stressed 

The  survey  showed  considerably  more  con- 
;em  about  "getting  the  boys  back"  than 
n  the  political  considerations  behind  the 
irar. 

The  majority  feeling  throughout  the  re- 
(lon  seems  to  be  that  a  much  stronger  mili- 
tary effort  la  Justified  to  see  whether  this  will 
lo  the  Job. 

If  It  does  not,  the  mood  could  change  rad- 
cally  In  favor  of  a  negotiated  settlement. 

Warfront  pictures  showing  Injured  Amerl- 
»n  aoldlers  trapped  by  enemy  fire  and  awalt- 
ng  helicopter  rescue  have  alarmed  Uldwest- 
tmers  already  concerned  about  casualties. 

"We  are  asking  our  boys  to  flight  with  one 
land  tied  behind  their  backs  If  we  don't 
aomb  the  enemy's  sources  of  supply."  said 
ITlarenee  Rupp  of  the  Kansas  Farm  Bureau. 

His  comment  was  typical.  But  also  typl- 
»1  was  his  comment  that  he  finds  "growing 
vonderment  about  Just  what  we  are  involved 
Ln  there  and  why." 

MtOOLS    ATIJVNTIC 

Little  anxiety  in  area 
(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 

PiiiBBUKCH,  February  2. — Evidence  of  pub- 
lic concern  about  the  course  of  the  war  and 
the  resumption  of  American  bombing  In 
Vietnam  all  but  vanished  In  the  Middle  At- 
lantic States  this  week  under  a  record  snow- 
fall. 

However,  Indications  that  the  heavy 
weather  had  significantly  distracted  public 
attention  from  the  war  were  scant:  there 
apparently  bad  been  little  anxiety  about  the 
fighting  before  the  weekend  storm  brought 
unusual  local  hardships  to  the  area. 


Observers  In  five  States — Pennsylvania. 
Maryland,  Delaware,  West  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky— said  today  that  there  was  more  con- 
cern about  Interrupted  deliveries  of  fuel  oil 
for  furnaces  and  of  milk  frjr  cHlldren  "  than 
about  the  resumed  deliveries  of  American 
bombs  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

The  prevailing  mo^id  was  said  to  be  one  of 
quiet  support  for  the  President  as  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief. 

A  dearth  of  public  comment  about  Viet- 
nam— or  even  of  private  conversation  at  of- 
fice coffee  breaks  and  at  home  gratherlngs — 
was  widely  interpreted  by  observers  in  all  five 
States  as  constituting  "strong  but  passive 
support"  for  President  Johnson's  decision. 
announced  Monday,  to  resume  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  after  a  37-day  pause. 

They  Can  Turn  It  Off 

Here  In  Pittsburgh,  one  ardent  critic  of 
that  decision.  Richard  A.  Rieker.  managing 
editor  of  the  Carnegie  Review  at  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  described  the  pre- 
vailing attitude  of  "many  If  not  most"  of  the 
scores  of  persons  he  said  he  had  talked  to 
In  recent  days  as  "about  equal  to  their  inter- 
est in  the  Sunday  pro  football  game — they 
can  turn  It  on  or  they  can  turn  it  off  about 
Vietnam  and  it  is  all  right  because  the  Pres- 
ident, who  has  the  facts,  is  expertly  calling 
the  plays  whether  they  pay  attention  or  not." 

"I  guess  you  have  to  call  that  public  sup- 
port," Mr.  Rieker  said.  "But  the  war  Is  not 
touching  the  country,  in  my  opinion." 

"People  are  saying.  What  do  I  know  about 
it?  What  Is  it  to  me?  Tt\e  people  in  Wash- 
ington have  the  facts'  "  the  38-yeftr-oId  edi- 
tor said. 

Mr.  Rieker  Is  chairman  of  an  informal 
group  here  called  the  Pittsburgh  Committee 
Against  the  War  in  Vietnam.  He  .said  there 
were  25  persons  at  the  last  meeting  in  De- 
cember. 

Gov.  William  W.  Scranton,  In  a  month- 
ly televised  news  conference  that  was  broad- 
cast statewide  last  Sunday,  appeared  to  have 
expressed  a  broadly  held  consensus  about  the 
resumption  of  bombing  by  ob.servlng  Just 
before  the  decision  was  announced  In  Wash- 
ington on  Monday,  that  "in  the  very  near 
future  we  are  going  to  have  to  fish  or  cut 
bait,  as  we  did  in  Korea  " 

"If  you  cant  come  to  some  peaceful  solu- 
tion," the  Governor  said,  "vou  apparently  are 
going  to  have  to  start  it  | bombing  1  again  in 
order  to  stop  the  North  Vietnamese  effort 
from  being  successful  in  South  Vietnam   " 

Students  Poorly  Informed 

A  poll  on  Vietnam  among  188  undergrad- 
uates at  Carnegie  Tech,  published  2  weeks 
ago  In  the  Tartan,  the  student  newspaper, 
disclosed  that  half  the  students  queried  were 
unable  to  answer  correctly  even  one  of  nine 
rudimentary  questions  about  the  war.  such 
as  "Identify  Dlenblenphu.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh, 
Danang.  Diem  and  Pleime  "  Only  six  of  the 
students  correctly  identified  all  nine 

Those  who  did  well  on  the  identifications 
held  "widely  divergent  opinions  "  on  the  war. 
the  Tartan  reported  "On  the  other  hand. 
80  percent  of  those  who  knew  virtually  noth- 
ing about  Vietnam  disagreed  w:th  protest 
demonstrations  and  supported  the  Govern- 
ment.    Most  students  fall  In  this  c.itegory   " 

In  Kentucky.  Wilson  W  Wyatt.  a  former 
mayor  of  Louisville,  former  Federal  Housing 
Administrator,  and  manager  of  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson's  1952  presidential  campaign,  dur- 
ing the  height  of  the  Korenn  war,  com- 
mented that  "the  Commander  in  Chief  has 
made  a  dlfflcult  decision  and  the  only  thing 
to  do  now  is  to  support  him  fully.  But  I 
have  not  heard  any  exultation  over  the 
bombing." 

Mr.  Wyatt  said  that  "In  the  present  mood 
of   national   uncertainty"   about   Vietnam,   a 


sharp  rise  In  American  casualties  and  draft 
call  would  be  received  "with  a  good  deal  of 
anguish"  and  with  "the  probability  of  a 
strong  Republican  attempt  to  exploit  the 
Issue." 

Should  the  war  lead  to  a  direct  military 
confrontation  with  Communist  China,  he 
said,  "as  much  as  I  would  regret  such  a 
development  there  would  be  total  unity  in 
the  country  to  win." 

THE    SOTJTHiaiN    STATES 

No  critics  in  Mississippi 
( By  Gene  Roberts ) 

Greenville.  Miss.,  February  2.- — After 
working  hours  In  Raleigh,  N.C..  State  Treas- 
urer Edwin  GUI  plops  himself  Into  an  easy 
chair  in  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel,  where  he  lives, 
and  "feels  the  pulse"  of  the  public  as  It 
strides  from  the  hotel  entrances  to  the  ele- 
vators. 

This  week,  the  talk  has  turned  to  President 
Johnson's  decision  to  resume  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam,  and  Mr.  Gill  Is  yet  to 
find  anyone  who  criticizes  the  President  for 
his  action. 

"The  general  feeling  I  get,"  said  Mr.  Gill, 
who  at  66  has  survived  nearly  four  decades 
of  political  activity  in  the  State,  "is  that  he 
knows  a  great  deal  we  do  not  know.  We  are 
all  trusting  him  to  do  what  he  thinks  best  " 

Across  the  South,  pulse  samplers  were 
reading  it  much  the  same  as  Mr.  Gill,  except 
for  Mississippi  and  Alabama  where  there  are 
rumblings  that  the  war  should  be  escalated 
still  further,  and  at  the  headquarters  and  at 
the  Atlanta  headquarters  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  and  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
where  the  general  view  Is  that  the  Nation 
should   withdraw   Its   troops   from   Vietnam. 

In  Birmingham,  Ala.,  more  than  80  social, 
business,  and  labor  organizations  have 
adopted  an  entire  division — The  Big  Red 
One — and  are  peppering  the  troops  and 
friendly  Vietnamese  with  mail  and  gifts. 

Quietly   Accepted 

Al  Stanton,  city  editor  of  the  Birmingham 
News,  believes  that  the  city  had  accepted 
the  President's  decision  quietly,  as  one  that 
was  inevitable.  Had  he  not  taken  It.  Mr, 
Stanton  said,  the  criticism  would  probably 
have  been  widespread. 

A  week  ago.  before  President  Johnson 
announced  his  decision  to  resume  the  bomb- 
ings. Senator  John  Stennis  appeared  before 
the  legislature  and  produced  rafter-ringing 
applause  by  calling  for  Intensified  efforts  in 
Vietnam  even  If  this  were  to  lead  to  full- 
scale  Red  Chinese  Involvement.  In  this 
event,  Senator  Stennis  favored  stopping 
the  hordes  of  Red  Chinese  coolies  with  every 
weapon  we  have. 

"One  reason  the  legislators  applauded 
Senator  Stennis"  speech  was  that  they  do 
not  see  much  that  they  can  do  to  stop  civil 
rights  activity."  said  a  veteran  Mississippi 
reporter  today.  "So  this  seems  to  make 
them  want  to  stop  the  Communists  Just 
that  much  more." 

While  there  Is  disenchantment  with  the 
war  among  student  committee  and  leader- 
ship conference  workers,  Negroes  in  general 
appear  to  share  the  prevailing  white  view. 
A  Little  Rock  dentist.  Dr.  Garman  Freeman, 
said  he  thought  that  most  Negroes — whether 
middle  class  or  poor — were  not  greatly 
Informed  on  Vietnam  Issues,  but  were  sup- 
porting the  war  because  "It  is  something 
Uncle  Sam  Is  doing." 

Tendency  Toward  Suspicion 

In  Columbia.  S.C,  Jim  McAden.  executive 
director  of  the  South  Carolina  Textile  Manu- 
facturers Association,  said  that  although 
the  State  "tends  to  be  suspicious  of  anything 
Lvndon  Johnson  does."  It  Is  accepting  hla 
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Judgment  on  Vietnam  because  It  has  a 
"patriotic  heritage  and  will  fight  over  some- 
thing and  Is  glad  to  do  It." 

The  general  view  appears  to  bear  out  a 
recent  study  of  old  public  opinion  polls  by 
Alfred  O.  Hero  Jr.  in  a  recent  book,  "The 
Southerner  In  World  Affairs." 

Mr.  Hero  said  that  In  the  period  before 
World  War  II  and  In  periods  of  tension  with 
Communist  countries  since  then,  south- 
erners were  quicker  to  give  their  support  to 
nnilltary  objectives  than  were  residents  of 
other  regions. 

They  were  less  likely,  too,  than  residents 
of  other  regions  to  withdraw  their  support 
because  of  Increased  drafting  and  taxation. 

"To  be  perfectly  frank,  the  average  per- 
son is  not  real  Informed  on  the  Issues," 
said  Barney  Weeks,  president  of  the  Ala- 
bama Labor  Council,  "but  he  Is  for  winning 
the  doggone  thing." 

Bombing  is  backed 

(By  Martin  Waldron | 

Houston,  February  2. — President  Johnson's 
decision  to  resume  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam has  the  overwhelming  approval  of 
residents  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  But  the 
war  Itself  has  much  less  support. 

Opinion  leaders  In  the  two  States  agree 
that  the  average  citizen  believes  that  bomb- 
ing of  military  targets  In  North  Vietnam 
win  bring  the  war  to  an  end  sooner,  and  this 
Is  what  they  want,  but  If  the  war  Intensifies, 
residents  of  both  States  will  give  full  back- 
ing to  it. 

Both  Texas  and  Oklahoma  have  strong 
military  traditions,  and  regularly  furnish 
large  numbers  of  volunteers  for  the  armed 
services. 

"The  whole  Southwest  Is  somewhat  mili- 
tarily oriented,"  said  Charles  L.  Bennett, 
managing  editor  of  The  Dally  Oklahoman 
in  Oklahoma  City.  "Military  service  to 
many  people  still  Is  the  most  honorable 
profession  " 

Mr.  Bennett  said  that  Oklahomans  had 
been  showing  "a  growing  Impatience  at  the 
lull  in  the  bombing"  when  peace  moves  by 
this  country  were  frustrated. 

Community  leaders  In  a  dozen  cities  In 
the  two  States  agrefed  that  the  Vietnam  war 
Is  the  most  misunderstood  war  In  the  Na- 
tion's history.  Julius  Carter,  editor  of  a 
Houston  weekly  newspaper,  The  Foreard 
Tlrnes,  which  says  It  Is  the  "key  to  Houston's 
Negro  market,"  said:  "Not  only  do  the 
average  citizens  not  understand  this  war,  a 
lot  of  Ph.  D.'B  don't.  I  don't  myself.  Most 
people  don't  even  know  where  the  front  Is." 
Pickets  In  Houston 

A  group  of  students  picketed  In  downtown 
Houston  yesterday  In  protest  of  the  resump- 
tion of  bombing.  They  carried  signs  outside 
the  Tenneco  building  for  several  hours,  and 
took  a  lot  of  verbal  abuse  from  passersby: 
some  of  them  stopped  automobiles  to  curse 
them  The  pickets  said  they  chose  the 
Tenneco  building  because  two  subsidiaries 
of  the  company  which  owns  the  building 
manufacture  napalm. 

This  was  the  only  organized  protest 
ag.'iinsi  the  resumption  of  bombing  In  the 
two  States. 

The  Texas  and  Oklahoma  dally  newspapers 
had  generally  called  for  a  resumption  of 
bombing,  and  labeled  It  afterwards  as  the 
only  choice  President  Johnson  had.  Some 
Pdltorials  have  said  that  the  United  States 
had  not  gone  far  enough.  The  Dally  Okla- 
haman  called  for  bombing  of  Hanoi. 

In  Au.stin.  a  leader  of  the  Texas  liberal 
community.  Ronnie  Dugger.  said  he  frankly 
aid  not  know  what  the  majority  of  people 
in  his  area  thought.  "Among  those  I  know, 
there  is  a  sense  of  melancholy." 

In  central  Texas,  and  In  the  area  arotind  El 
Paso,  both   of  which   are  centers  of   retired 
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military  personnel,  the  support  of  the  re- 
sumption of  bombing  is  very  strong.  Where 
Senator  John  G.  Tower  made  a  speech  In 
Braunfels  calling  for  even  more  widespread 
bombing  than  President  Johnson  had  or- 
dered, he  received  a  standing  ovation. 

Most  of  those  who  were  themselves  against 
the  resumption  of  bombing  said  they  did 
not  discuss  It  with  persons  outside  their  own 
circles. 

"I  don't  know  what  the  people  think  about 
the  bombing."  said  Rev.  James  McNamee. 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  Tulsa.  "I  know 
I  think  we  should  settle  this  war,  and  some 
people  tell  me  they  agree  with  me.  But 
others  tell  me  they  are  for  Intensifying  the 
war." 

The  editorial  page  editor  of  the  Tulsa  Dally 
World.  Walter  Blscup.  said.  "Everybody  I  have 
talked  to  privately,  publicly.  oflSclally,  un- 
ofliclally,  on  and  off  the  record,  has  been  over- 
whelmingly In  favor  of  the  resumption  of 
bombing.  It  Is  the  only  way  of  shortening 
the  war." 

NEW   ENGLAND   STATES 

Grudging  response 
(By  John  H.  Fen  ton) 

Boston,  February  2. — President  Johnson 
has  stirred  firm  but  grudging  response  In  New 
England  to  his  decision  to  resume  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam. 

The  support  has  many  facets.  Among 
them  are  the  normal  chlns-up  response  to 
the  Commander  In  Chief  and  a  reflection  of 
integrity  in  a  matter  of  national  commit- 
ment. But  they  also  Include  a  growing  dis- 
illusionment with  the  entire  military  oi>era- 
tlon  and  a  gnawing  concern  for  the  possibility 
of  escalation  into  a  general  war  with  Com- 
munist China. 

One  editor  In  Maine  said  that  he  was  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  shaky  condition  of  the 
Government  of  South   Vietnam. 

Those  In  higher  income  and  educational 
levels  appear  to  be  better  informed  about  de- 
velopments and  aims,  though  they  shared 
■with  the  out-and-out  hawks  a  confusion 
over  the  moral  aspects  of  the  situation.  One 
man  said.  "Just  because  we  don't  like  the 
war  doesn't  mean  we  aren't  concerned  about 
our  boys  over  there  fighting." 

Those  are  some  of  the  conclusions  of  con- 
versations with  a  representative  cross  section 
of  leaders  in  positions  dealing  with  public 
opinion  In  communications,  religion  and 
business.  And  they  include  Inferences  made 
from  the  disinclination  of  some  p)ersons  rep- 
resenting education,  religion,  and  business  to 
discuss  the  situation  even  off  the  record. 

Little  Visual  Protest 

So  far.  there  has  been  little  visual  protest. 
A  thin  line  of  pickets  ringed  the  Federal 
building  here  yesterday.  The  group  was  or- 
ganized by  the  Committee  for  Nonviolent 
Action  which  Is  based  In  Connecticut.  But 
some  of  the  marchers  came  from  local  groups 
that  had  been  opposed  to  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict from  the  outset. 

On  Boston  Common,  students  handing  out 
leaflets  to  passers-by  reported  half  of  those 
who  accepted  them  kept  them  or  at  least  put 
them  m  the  pockets.  They  said  the  others 
tossed  them  aside. 

Jerome  Grossman,  chairman  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Political  Action  for  Peace,  or  PAX, 
said  that  the  picketing  gesture  was  Intended 
to  be  a  24-hour  vlgU.  He  expressed  doubt 
that  It  was  worth  the  effort  and  that  the 
energy  could  have  been  spent  In  other  ways. 
Mr.  Grossman  Is  a  Boston  businessman. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  It  is 
about   time   that  someone   gave   frank 


praise  to  the  remarkable  record  this 
Government  has  made  in  recent  years  to 
the  remarkable  economic  expansion  and 
growth  of  our  Government. 

ComplEilnts  about  inflation,  excessive 
spending,  and  so  forth  come  easily  and 
make  headlines.  But  the  biggest  eco- 
nomic fact  today  is  the  magnificent 
showing  of  the  American  economy  and 
everyone  with  an  eye  to  see  and  a  brain 
to  think  must  concede  that  the  policies 
of  the  Johnson  administration  have  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Hearings  this  week  before  the  Joint 
Congressional  Economic  Committee  has 
reinforced  these  Johnson  administration 
achievements. 

In  today's  Washington  Post,  Harold 
Dorsey  makes  a  welcome  analysis  of  the 
economic  report.  He  shows  that  the  re- 
port Is  not  simply  a  singing  of  hosannahs 
to  the  past  achievements  but  a  realistic 
program  to  meet  the  problems  of  pros- 
perity and  high  employment. 

He  points  out  that  the  President  stands 
ready  to  recommend  unpopular  policies 
if  necessary,  as  the  President  says: 

If  the  tax  measures  I  am  now  proposing. 
In  conjunction  with  the  moderating  influ- 
ence of  monetary  policy,  do  not  hold  total 
demand  within  the  bounds  of  the  Nation's 
productive  capacity.  I  will  not  hesitate  to  ask 
for  further  fiscal  restraint  on  private  spend- 
ing. 

Dorsey  calls  that  statement  by  the 
President  "an  impressive  mouthful  of 
economic  wisdom"  and  the  answer  to  the 
many  economists  who  "have  been  doubt- 
ing that  the  administration  recognizes 
the  problem  and  who  have  been  skepti- 
cal of  the  President's  willingness  to 
adopt  corrective  policies." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  today's  Washington  Post  by 
Harold  Dorsey,  entitled  "L.B.J.  Eco- 
nomic Report  Reassuring"  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  3,  1966) 

Investment  View-L.B  J.  Economic  Report 

Reassuring 

(By  Harold  Dorsey) 

The  annual  economic  report  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  submitted  to  Congress  last 
week  should  be  placed  on  the  "required  read- 
ing" list  of  everyone  inte/ested  in  the  cur- 
rent position  of  the  economy  aud  Its  pros- 
pects. It  contains  facts  and  reasoning  which 
validate  the  administration's  fiscal  and  mon- 
etary policies. 

It  portrays  an  adjustment  in  some  of  the 
policies  which  have  been  so  elTecllve  in  pro- 
moting the  excellent  growth  of  the  economy 
In  the  past  several  years.  Obviously,  the 
shift  Is  not  designed  to  reverse  the  favorable 
trends.  Quite  to  the  contrary  Policies  are 
being  adjusted  lor  the  purpose  of  protecting 
a  sustainable  growth  trend  against  Inflation 
pressures  which  would  create  serious  mal- 
adjustments 

The  President  bluntly  recognizes  the  threat 
of  Inflation.  He  states:  "If  the  tax  measures 
I  am  now  proposing,  In  conjunction  with  the 
moderating  influence  of  monetary  policy,  do 
not  hold  total  demand  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Nation's  productive  capacity.  I  will  not 
hesitate  to  ask  for  further  fiscal  restraints  on 
private  spending." 
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That  la  an  Impreaalve  mouthful  of  econom- 
ic wladom.  Not  only  does  it  recognize  tbe 
somUtlon,  but  It  aloo  expreaaea  a  determina- 
tion to  restrain  demand  to  whatever  degree  la 
aecesaary  to  equate  it  with  supply.  The 
itatement  aeema  to  me  to  be  the  aoswer  to 
the  many  eoonomlsta  who  have  been  doubt- 
ing that  tbe  administration  recognizes  the 
;»<oblem  and  who  have  been  skeptical  of  the 
President's  wUllngnees  to  adopt  corrective 
^wllcles. 

Eqxially  Important  In  this  quoUtlon  Is  the 
mpUcatlon  of  coordination  In  tbe  use  of 
iK>netary  policies  and  fiscal  policies.  This  Is 
-eaaaurlng  because  It  has  appeared  In  the 
>a«t  few  months  that  there  was  friction, 
"ather  than  coordination.  In  the  relations  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  administration. 
The  economic  message  explains  with  un- 
isual  clarity  the  policies  which  led  to  the 
Jiurent  condition  of  full  utilization  of  the 
economy's  resources.  It  explains  why  the 
>roblems  and  policies  of  a  fully  occupied 
wonomy  are  different  than  those  of  the  laat 
ew  years.  It  recognizes  that  the  problems 
ibead  require  an  adjustment  In  policies  If  a 
lattsfactory  solution  la  to  be  found. 

I  find  It  very  difficult  to  criticize  the  policy 
hdjustments  that  have  been  recommended, 
rhe  acceleration  of  tax  payments  Is  likely  to 
ilacken  moderately  the  upward  trend  in  the 
[pending   of    the    private   sector,    but    only 
«mporaniy.     It  Is  one  of  the  efforts  to  re- 
train demand  a  little  while  the  growth  In 
lapaclty   and   supply   catches    up.     Tighter 
xedlt  and  higher  Interest  rates  are  designed 
o  contribute  to  the  same  objective.     The 
emporary   restraint  on  otherwise   desirable 
Government  expenditures  Is  a  third  contrl- 
nitlon  to  the  same  end.    The  timing  and  co- 
trdlnatlon  of  all  three  of  the  policy  decisions 
a  neat  bit  of  planning. 
The  President's  plea  to  business  and  labor 
saders  for  restraint  Is  appropriate.    The  re- 
KMt  tried  to  explain  to  them  why  their  Indl- 
idual  self  interest  would  be  damaged  by  In- 
latlon,  which  Is  the  most  unjust  and  caprl- 
I  loua  form  of  taxation.    The  administration's 
I  pproach  Is  one  of  education,  not  dictation. 
Many  economists  doubt  that  the  art  of  eco- 
lomlc  planning  has  reached  the  state  where 
1  sonetary  and  fiscal  policies  can  be  tuned  to 
\  he  fine  point  that  will  yield  a  growth  trend 
I  a  the  demand  for  goods  and  services  that 
^  rill    aline    with    the    growth    trend    of    the 
i  conomy's  resources. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
^ggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
4lerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
1  le  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
Ipr  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
dut  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


JHE  PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT  TO  EXTEND  THE 
TERMS  OP  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  TO 
4  YEARS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the 
V  roposed  constitutional  amendment  to 
« ttend  the  term  of  Members  of  the 
I  ouse  of  Representatives  from  2  to  4 
jfears  makes  good  sense. 

A  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago,  the 
tualnett  of  Congress  was  limited  in 
a  sope,  modest  in  volume,  and  less  com- 
l  ilcated  In  nature.  With  the  growing 
omplexity  of  our  modem  society,  the 
t  tarch  of  technology  and  the  rise  of  the 


United  States  to  a  position  of  un- 
paralleled world  power,  the  business  of 
Congress  has  undergone  radical  change. 

Our  work  is  now  almost  unlimited  in 
subject  matter.  Its  volume  is  stagger- 
ing. Its  complexity  is  such  that  an  en- 
tire lifetime  could  profitably  be  spent 
in  trying  to  master  it. 

There  are,  in  fact,  venerable  Members 
who  have  acquired  great  expertise 
through  long  experience  in  that  body, 
in  one  or  another  field  of  legislation. 
Their  judgment  is  profoundly  respected. 
Freshman  Members  should  also  have  an 
opportunity  to  acquire,  through  expe- 
rience In  ofQce.  at  least  the  minimum  of 
knowledge  and  of  skill  that  Is  nece.ssary 
today  in  order  to  discharge  our  collec- 
tive duties  effectively.  The  present  2- 
year  term  practically  precludes  attain- 
ment of  that  indispensable  minimum. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  workload 
that  confronts  the  Congress  in  this  sec- 
ond half  of  the  20th  century.  We  must 
come  to  grips  with  the  strategy  of  nu- 
clear defense,  the  exploration  of  outer 
space,  the  use  of  natural  resources.  We 
concern  ourselves  with  foreign  military 
economic  aid.  Federal  aid  to  education, 
social  security,  labor  relations,  highways 
and  housing,  industrial  health  and  safety. 
In  every  one  of  these  fields,  a  high  de- 
gree of  expertise  Is  required  for  the  en- 
lightened discharge  of  the  legislative 
function.  That  requirement  cannot  be 
met  in  any  field — let  alone  in  more  than 
one — within  the  short  space  of  a  2 -year 
term. 

The  problem  is  greatly  intensified, 
moreover,  by  the  hundred-fold  increase 
since  1789  in  the  number  of  bills  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  a  typical  session  of  Congress. 
Legislation  that  is  consistently  high  in 
quality  as  well  as  adequate  in  quantity 
to  meet  this  Nation's  growing  needs 
would  be  most  likely  to  emerge  from  that 
body  if  Its  Members  could  devote  an  un- 
interrupted stretch  of  4  years  to  the 
problems  involved. 

In  the  interests  of  sound  government, 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
for  a  4-year  term  for  House  Members 
merits  our  every  consideration. 


PORNOGRAPHY— ITS   PERIL   TO 
YOUTH 

Mr,  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year  I  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  highly  informative  article  on 
the  subject  of  pornography,  which  had 
appeared  in  Columbia,  the  official  maga- 
zine of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  I  have 
just  had  a  letter  from  the  editor  of  that 
publication,  Mr.  Elmer  Von  Feldt. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
letter  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Knights    of    Columbus    StrpREME 
Council. 
New  Haven.  Conn.,  January  31.  1966. 
Hon.  Karl  E.  Mundt, 
U.S.  Se-nator, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Mundt:  I  wish  to  express 
my  thanks  to  you  for  placing  the  article  on 
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pornography  appearing  In  the  January  issue 
of  Columbia  in  the  January  17  Issue  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  copy  you  sent  Is  going  to  the  author, 
Al  Antczak.  Mr.  Antzcak's  was  the  first  of 
three  articles  In  Columbia  examining  the 
perils  of  the  pornographic  trade  In  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Enclosed  Is  the  February  edition  of  the 
magazine  which  carries  a  second  article,  i 
shall  send  you  a  copy  of  our  third  article 
as  soon  as  the  March  Issue  comes  off  the  press. 

You  will  be  happy  to  know  that  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  a  1,200,000-member 
Catholic  fraternal  organization,  which  pub- 
lishes Columbia,  has  undertaken  a  nation- 
wide program  to  alert  our  society  to  the 
danger  to  youth  from  the  increasingly  brazen 
pornographic  productions  In  this  country 
and  Is  trying  to  organize  community  sup- 
port for  legislative.  Judicial,  and  executive 
action  to  halt  this  pestilential  tide. 
Sincerely, 

Elmer  Von  Peldt, 

Editor. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  arti- 
cle to  which  Mr.  Von  Feldt  refers.  "Por- 
nography—Its Peril  to  Youth,"  is  a 
searching  inquiry  into  many  of  the  prob- 
lems surrounding  the  question  of  smut, 
and  the  restrictions  which  should  be 
placed  on  the  sale  of  obscene  materials. 

I  ask  that  this  article,  written  by  Mr. 
George  Gent,  TV  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pornographt;    Its  Peril  to  Youth 
(By  George  Gent) 

(Note. — Many  authorities  who  have  stud- 
led  the  problem  of  obscenity  feel  certain  It 
has  noxious  effects  on  youth,  but  they  admit 
they  have  not  yet  come  up  vrtth  massive 
scientific  proof  to  convince  the  doubters. 
Their  own  disturbing  findings  are  detailed  in 
this  second  of  three  Columbia  articles  on  the 
menace  of  smut. ) 

The  overrlddlng  concern  of  those  alarmed 
by  the  rising  tide  of  pornographic  literature 
Is  Its  effect  on  youth  and  the  moral  fiber  of 
our  Nation. 

Most  of  those  active  In  the  crusade  to  halt 
the  flood  of  pornography  work  on  the  sup- 
position that  such  literature  must  necessarily 
be  harmful  to  youth.  Yet  the  majority  of 
these  will  admit  that  they  cannot  provide  any 
massive  statistical  proof  for  their  assumption. 

A  significant  fact  in  the  porngraphlc  trade 
Is  that  more  than  ever  before  it  Is  directed 
toward  the  young.  It  Includes  magazines 
that  provide  a  step-by-step  program  for  suc- 
cessful seduction  and  fully  Illustrated  books 
of  male  and  female  per\-erslon.  The  young 
are  not  spared  even  the  horrors  of  Illustrated 
bestiality. 

Another  category — the  fastest  growing  and 
the  one  most  authorities  see  as  the  greatest 
threat  to  psychic  health — Includes  books  and 
magazines  that  combine  sexuality  with  vio- 
lence. One  of  these  Is  a  comic  book  series 
that  completely  details  sadistic  methods  of 
sexual  fulfillment.  Including  torture,  whip- 
ping, branding,  and  the  exquisite  delight  of 
amputating  a  woman's  tongue.  These  arc 
not  words  one  puts  on  paper  easily,  yet  they 
fill  the  fantasy  life  of  a  growing  legion  of 
Annerlcan  youths. 

A  most  vivid  memory  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  article  was  a  visit  to  the  Man- 
hattan office  of  Operation  YorkvlUe.  an  inter- 
falth  organization  dedicated  to  eliminating 
the  sale  of  obscene  material  to  young  people. 
During  my  Interview  with  Father  Morton 
Hill.  S.J..  the  group's  executive  director,  the 
phone  rang  and,  after  listening  for  a  few 
minutes,     the     white-haired     Jesuit    priest 
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blanched    and    beckoned    me    to    listen    on 
another  extension. 

On  the  other  end  was  one  of  Operation 
Yorkvllle's  many  volunteers,  a  55-year-old 
advertising  executive  who  had  Just  returned 
from  a  screening  with  a  number  of  commu- 
nity leaders  of  a  pornographic  Swedish  film 
that  had  been  seized  earlier  that  day  by  the 
New  York  City  police.  After  describing  the 
film,  which  dealt  with  youthful  homosexual- 
ity, perversion  and  bestiality,  the  man,  his 
voice  quavering,  said: 

"I'm  a  mature  man  with  a  grown  family 
and  I  haven't  led  a  sheltered  life,  but  I've 
never  felt  so  unclean  as  after  leaving  that 
picture.  I  wanted  to  wash  my  hands  and 
walk  and  walk  untU  I  felt  fresh  again.  It 
was  unbelievable." 

Father  Hill's  office  Is  filled  with  such  ma- 
terial, much  of  It  designed  for  young  readers. 
He  showed  me  the  current  copy  of  a  respected 
literary  magazine  that  featured  12  pages  In 
color  of  metal  sculptures  that  could  be  de- 
scribed only  as  pornographic.  The  magazine 
was  readily  available  at  the  public  library. 

.Americans  differ  strongly  on  whether  It 
would  be  constitutional  to  suppress  such 
material.  The  American  Civil  Liberties 
tJnlon  Insists  It  would  not.  But  another 
question  that  arises  Is  whether  It  can  be 
proved  scientifically  that  pornography  has  a 
permanently  harmful  effect  on  young  people. 

Some  psychiatrists — Dr.  Frederic  Wertham 
is  probably  the  most  prominent — insist  that 
It  has.  but  others  equally  renowned  either 
deny  such  effects  or  maintain  that  proof  Is 
lacking 

Groups  like  Operation  YorkvUle  and  the 
Citizens  for  Decent  Literature  work  on  the 
assumption  that  a  steady  diet  of  pornog- 
raphy must  have  harmful  effects  on  young 
minds  and  Imaginations,  but  the  scientific 
clincher  is  missing. 

People  on  both  sides  of  the  Issue  admit 
that  clarity  would  benefit  from  a  thorough- 
going clinical  and  sociological  study  of  the 
problem.  But  there  are  those,  not  at  all 
unsympathetic  to  the  value  Judgments  of 
the  antif mut  forces,  who  believe  that  even  In 
the  presence  of  overwhelming  evidence,  the 
Issue  ultimately  wUl  be  decided  on  extra- 
scientific  grounds. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  scientific  en- 
dorsement of  the  antlpwrnography  position 
has  come  from  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine.  In  1963,  the  academy  published 
in  its  bulletin  a  statement  based  on  a 
sampling  of  obscene  literature  by  Its  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Health.     It  said  In  part: 

'The  academy  believes  that  although  some 
adolescents  may  not  be  affected  by  the  read- 
ing of  salacious  literature,  others  may  be 
more  vulnerable.  Such  reading  encourages  a 
morbid  preoccupation  with  sex  and  Inter- 
feres with  the  development  of  a  healthy  atti- 
tude and  respect  for  the  opposite  sex.  It  Is 
said  to  contribute  to  perversion.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  psychiatrists.  It  may  have 
an  especially  detrimental  effect  on  disturbed 
adolescents.  Behavior  Is  complex.  It  Is 
difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  to  prove  scl- 
entificully  that  a  direct  causal  relation  exists 
between  libidinous  literature  and  socially 
unacceptable  conduct.  Yet  It  Is  undeniable 
that  there  has  been  a  resurgence  of  venereal 
disease,  particularly  among  teen-age  youth, 
and  that  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  Is  climbing. 
It  may  be  postulated  that  there  is  a  correla- 
tion between  these  phenomena  and  the  ap- 
parent rise  in  salacious  literature,  and  per- 
haps it  is  causal,  but  the  latter  cannot  be 
definitely  demonstrated." 

It  siiould  be  noted  that  the  academy's 
statement  was  based  on  a  consensus  among 
physicians  and  psychiatrists  conf  ulted  by 
the  subcommittee  after  a  pertisal  of  selected 
pornographic  texts.  It  was  not  a  controlled 
scientific  study  of  young  people  addicted  to 
such  literature. 


Pew  men  have  spent  as  many  years  In  the 
clinical  study  of  sex  and  violence  In  the 
mass  media  as  has  Dr.  Fredrlc  Wertham,  the 
noted  psychiatrist  who  has  written  two 
classic  works  on  the  subject,  "The  Show  of 
Violence"  and  "Seduction  of  the  Innocent." 
While  Dr.  Wertham's  theories  have  been 
criticized,  he  has  specialized  In  this  area  for 
over  35  years  and  has  appeared  as  an  expert 
witness  In  medicolegal  cases  throughout 
the  country.  His  views  have  been  discussed 
before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Dr.  Wertham  told  Columbia  he  really  feels 
the  combination  of  sex  with  violence  Is  the 
principal  threat  to  psychic  health  today. 
Words  like  pornography  and  hard-core 
pornography  are  misleading,  he  said,  be- 
cause they  lack  precision  and  can  be  misused. 
"We  have  to  be  careful  that  we  don't  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  bigots  whose  real  aim 
Is  to  suppress  sex,"  he  said.  The  depiction 
of  normal  sex  or  even  of  eroticism  within 
normal  limits  Is  not  unhealthy.  Dr.  Wertham 
maintains,  but  when  sex  and  violence  are 
mixed,  young  people  can  be  affected  greatly. 
Citing  his  essay  on  "Mass  Media  and  Sex 
Deviation,"  Dr.  Wertham  said  "the  satura- 
tion of  children's  minds  with  brutality,  vio- 
lence and  sadism  has  done,  and  Is  doing,  un- 
questionable harm.  Including  in  the  sexual 
sphere.  It  leads  to  a  demoralization  of 
healthy  instincts.  This  Influence  on  the 
psychosexual  development  of  children  and 
preadolescents  takes  place  In  various  ways, 
through  different  mechanisms  and  of  course 
to  varying  degrees." 

He  stated  there  Is  a  direct  link  between 
violence  and  sex.  "Sadism  Is  contagious," 
he  said.  "It  Is  quite  wrong  to  think  of 
sadism  as  Just  a  form  of  aggression  or  hatred. 
Psychodynamlcally  It  Is  a  short  circuit  con- 
nection between  physical  cruelty  and  sex. 
As  well  as  being  potentially  socially  danger- 
ous, this  link  Is  always  pathological.  Any- 
thing that  fosters  tlils  trend  therefore  is 
noxious  to  mental  health." 

Dr.  Wertham  cited  nvunerous  Instances  In 
his  clinical  experience  where  sadistic  acts 
carried  out  by  young  people  proved  upon  In- 
vestigation to  be  associated  with  literature 
dealing  with  similar  experiences.  But  even 
where  no  sadistic  acts  are  committed  he 
said,  sadistic  fantasies  may  become  a  stum- 
bling block  In  the  way  of  psychosexual  de- 
velopment and  a  dependence  on  these  fan- 
tasies may  eventually  wreck  harmonious  sex- 
ual adjustments  In  marriage. 

Dr.  Wertham  rejects  the  widely  held  psy- 
chological theory  that  the  representation  of 
sadistic  acts  serves  as  a  "safety  valve"  for 
disturbed  personalities  and  prevents  the  ex- 
ecution of  such  acts.  There  Is  no  clinical 
Justification  for  such  an  opinion,  Dr.  Wer- 
tham says.  He  said  the  theory  is  based  on  a 
misunderstanding  of  Freud  who  never  ad- 
vocated that  people  Indulge  their  aggressive- 
ness, either  vicariously  or  actually. 

"One  of  the  tests  for  scientific  evidence  Is 
predictability,"  said  Dr.  Wertham.  "More 
than  15  years  ago  I  predicted  that  younger 
and  younger  children  would  be  committing 
more  and  more  serious  violent  crimes.  Today 
that  is  common  knowledge." 

Dr.  Max  Levin,  a  Freudian  psychiatrist  and 
neurologist  who  has  been  closely  associated 
with  Operation  Yorkville.  shares  Dr.  Wer- 
tham's opinion  about  the  harmful  effects  of 
literature  devoted  to  sex  and  violence.  Dr. 
Levin,  clinical  professor  of  neurology  at  the 
New  York  Medical  College  and  contributmg 
editor  on  psychiatry  to  Current  Medical  Di- 
gest, also  disagrees  with  those  who  maintain 
that  obscene  works  provide  a  healthy  outlet 
for  repressed  sex  desires. 

"The  falsity  of  the  outlet  argument  may 
be  demonstrated  by  an  analogy,"  he  said. 
"Let  us  suppose  that  the  land  has  been 
stricken  by  famine  and  people  are  starving. 
How   would   they   respond   to  a   movie   of  a 


Thanksgiving  feast?  Would  It  serve  as  an 
outlet  and  diminish  their  hunger?  Not  at 
all.  It  would  only  intensify  it.  So  It  Is  with 
aberrant  sex  impulses,  and  for  that  matter, 
with  normal  Impulses  as  well.  Sex  Impulses 
will  only  be  intensified  by  pornographic 
books  and  films." 

To  those  who  maintain  that  no  girl  was 
ever  seduced  by  a  book.  Dr.  Levin  replies  that 
It  all  depends.  There  are  girls  and  girls,  he 
says,  and  their  reaction  to  any  given  work 
will  depend  on  whether  or  not  they  were 
reared  in  emotionally  secure  homes  by  loving 
parents.  "The  argument  that  no  girl  is  ever 
ruined  by  a  book  is  like  the  contention  that 
there  is  no  need  to  control  the  spread  of 
germs  since  the  only  people  who  succumb 
to  germs  are  those  with  a  predisposition  to 
disease.  Predisposition  Is  a  hypothetical 
concept.  A  healthy  man  can't  sav  what  his 
predispositions  are.  Only  when  he  contracts 
a  disease  can  he  conclude  that  he  must  have 
been  predisposed." 

Dr.  Levins  psychiatric  practice  has  been 
primarily  with  adult  patients.  He  cited  a 
case  where  a  young  married  woman  com- 
plained that  she  was  having  marital  difficul- 
ties, including  sexual  maladjustment. 

In  the  course  of  therapy  she  revealed  that 
her  husband  had  become  addicted  to  porno- 
graphic books  and  magazines  of  the  sado- 
masochistic type.  It  wasn't  long.  Dr.  Levin 
said,  before  the  husband's  sexual  fantasies 
were  along  this  line  and  the  couple's  sexual 
problem  became  greater  than  ever.  In  short, 
pornographic  material  had  a  dramatic  effect 
on  a  middle-class,  married  man  and  greatly 
complicated  the  couple's  marital  difficulties. 

Father  Hill,  whose  work  with  Operation 
YorkvlUe  has  brought  him  into  close  con- 
Uct  with  many  adolescents,  believes  that 
obscene  literature  has  four  undesirable 
effects  on  young  people. 

He  listed  them  as: 

1.  In  every  case  It  weakens  the  will. 

2.  It  brings  about  a  general  Introversion 
of  personality  by  centering  the  ego  on  itself. 

3.  It  creates  a  general  feeling  of  unhap- 
plness  by  creating  desires  that  are  Insatiable. 

4.  It  fosters  rebellion  against  authority. 
Father    Hill    said    Operation    YorkvlUe    Is 

trying  to  awaken  the  communltv  to  the 
dangers  of  the  smut  racket  so  'that  the 
courts  will  know  that  In  New  York  the  pre- 
vailing community  standards — one  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  tests  for  obscenltv— are 
firmly  opposed  to  the  sale  of  obscene  litera- 
ture to  children. 

One  of  the  founders  of  Operation  Yorkville 
Is  Dr.  Julius  G.  Neumann,  the  Orthodox 
Jewish  rabbi  of  Congregation  Zlchron  Moshe. 
Like  most  of  those  Interviewed,  Dr.  Neumann 
is  aware  of  the  dangers  Inherent  In  any 
form  of  censorship  and  insisted  that  every 
safeguard  must  be  provided  for  works  of 
serious  literature,  even  those  containing  a 
high  degree  of  erotic  realism.  However  he 
also  said: 

"The  basic  unity  of  our  society  Is  the 
family.  Yet  how  are  we  going  to  establish 
family  patterns  in  the  thinking  of  young 
adults  when  pornographic  magazines  show 
these  young  adults  their  opposite  numbers 
as  simply  animals,  vehicles  which  may  be 
used  to  satisfy  a  sexual  hunger  and  then 
discarded  when  the  hunger  subsides?" 

Rabbi  Neumann  asserted  that  those  who 
maintain  that  obscene  literature  has  no  per- 
manent effect  on  the  imagination  would  be 
among  the  first  to  Insist  that  great  literature 
is  Important  in  their  children's  lives  pre- 
cisely because  it  widens  their  horizons  and 
creates  within  them  an  imaginative  empathy 
with  the  people  and  events  depicted.  "Is  It 
logical  to  suppose  that  highly  stimulating 
pornographic  literature  Is  totally  without 
effect?"  he  asks. 

The  harmful  effects  of  pornography  were 
emphasized  In  a  statement  given  Columbia 
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by  Dr.  Robert  Buckley  of  Santa  Monica, 
CaXiX.,  president  of  the  Guild  of  Catholic 
PaychlmtrUU. 

"Very  few  maturing  children  receive  proper 
and  practical  instruction  about  sex,"  he  said. 
"Tbeac  uninformed  children  are  eaay  prey 
for  casual  obscenity  easily  found  on  the 
newatands.  Once  subjected  to  a  mild  basic 
distortion  about  love,  the  Individual's  knowl- 
edge can  become  only  more  distorted  and 
amoral. 

But  stUl  there  Is  that  nagging  lack  of 
•clentlflc  evidence  to  support  the  argument. 
Could  a  test  be  devised  that  would  settle 
the  Issue  once  and  for  all?  I  asked  Dr. 
John  Martin,  associate  professor  of  sociology 
at  Fordham  University,  New  Tork,  and  co- 
author of  the  book,  "Delinquent  Behavior." 

"Tas,  such  a  test  oould  be  devised."  he  said, 
"but  I'm  not  sure  that  It  would  do  any 
good.  Decisions  of  this  kind  are  rarely  made 
on  the  basis  of  scientific  evidence.  In  fact, 
they  are  often  made  In  complete  opposition 
to  such  evidence." 

The  Pordham  sociologist  agreed,  however, 
that  given  sufficient  funds,  a  large  enough 
sample  and  a  competent  staff,  a  test  could 
be  devised  that  would  satisfy  many,  and 
perhaps  the  majority,  of  behavorlal  scien- 
tists. At  the  same  time  he  cautioned  that 
even  the  most  perfect  tests  devised  to  date 
have  been  subjected  to  valid  criticism  be- 
cause of  their  methodology,  the  underlying 
presuppositions  of  the  testers  and  their  fail- 
ure to  Include  scientists  in  related  fields. 

What  If  other  scientists  were  Included? 
"An  interdisciplinary  program  would  only 
build  the  objections  Into  the  program  it- 
self, not  eliminate  them,"  Dr.  Martin  ob- 
served. 

He  expressed  some  skepticism,  however, 
about  whether  any  "substantially  harmful 
effects"  could  arise  from  the  reading  of 
obscene  literature.  He  said  that  in  his  work 
with  delinquents  he  was  much  more  im- 
pressed by  the  impact  that  economic  and 
social  factors  have  on  complex  personality 
problems  than  the  Influence  of  a  book. 

He  agreed,  however,  that  a  good  test  that 
would  bring  substantial  scientific  evidence 
to  the  debate,  help  clear  the  air  and  raise  the 
argument  above  the  level  of  vague  general- 
ities and  unproved  assumptions.  But  society 
does  not  have  to  wait  for  the  results  of  such 
a  test  before  demanding  action,  he  observed. 
The  value  Judgments  of  society  are  fre- 
quently enacted  into  legislation  without  re- 
course to  scientific  proof.  "Values.  Interests 
and  conununity  power  are  the  usual  deter- 
minants of  policy."  he  concluded. 

A  deep  study  of  the  entire  question  of 
pornography  leaves  one  in  a  tangle  of  legal. 
moral,  sociological  and  psychological  opin- 
ions. Clearly,  the  only  one  profiting  from 
this  tangle  is  the  pornographer  himself. 

It  is  also  clear  that  society  has  every  right 
to  protect  Itself  from  what  it  considers 
harmful  to  its  children  and  that  scientific 
evidence  is  not  a  requirement  of  the  law. 
But  in  view  of  the  increasing  difficulty  to 
marshal  public  opinion  on  social  issues  with- 
out scientific  proof  a  broad  scientific  study 
seems  clearly  the  proper  next  step. 


NAACP  WISDOM 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  a  re- 
cent Issue  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
there  was  carried  an  editorial:  "NAACP 
Wisdom."  It  commends  Roy  Wilklns  of 
the  NAACP  for  rejecting  the  stand  of  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee's program  of  encouraging  civil 
rights  workers  to  defy  the  draft  laws  as 
they  pertain  to  our  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. 


It  is  one  thing  to  exercise  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  express  his  views  on 
courses  followed  by  our  Government ;  but 
another  to  advocate  noncompliance  with 
the  duly  adopted  laws  of  the  Nation. 

Those  who  advocate  civil  disobedience, 
defiance  to  law  and  order  to  achieve 
their  objectives  regardless  of  how  noble 
those  objectives  may  be  are  building  a 
Frankenstein  that  will  agonizingly  crush 
them  in  their  own  efforts  to  achieve  de- 
sirable objectives. 

Civil  disobedience,  noncompliance 
with  law  and  order,  although  negligible 
in  the  beginning  will,  at  the  end,  produce 
a  monster  that  will  destroy  the  creators 
of  the  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NAACP  Wisdom 

Through  its  executive  director,  Roy  Wil- 
klns. the  NAACP  displays  the  wisdom  that 
goes  with  maturity  in  rejecting  the  stand 
of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee  opp>08lng  US.  Involvement  In 
Vietnam  and  encouraging  civil  rights  workers 
to  seek  an  alternative  to  the  draft. 

As  an  organization,  the  NAACP  would  be 
diverted  from  its  own  major  objectives  If  it 
were  to  lash  out  at  American  foreign  policy 
and    military    recruitment    methods. 

Members  of  the  NAACP  can  still  express 
their  Individual  opinions  of  both  policies  but 
as  an  organization  the  NAACP  quite  properly 
keeps  its  sights  on  its  goal  of  advancement 
of  colored  persons. 

As  Wllkins  and  other  NAACP  leaders  know, 
it  has  a  lot  of  work  to  do  and  a  long  way  to 
go. 


JOeEPH  C.  WILSON— BUSINESSMAN 
OF  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  announcement  that  Joseph 
C.  Wilson,  president  of  the  Xerox  Corp., 
in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  has  been  named  Busi- 
nessman of  the  Year  for  1966  by  the  Sat- 
urday Review.  This  is  a  well-desei-ved 
honor  for  an  outstanding  New  York  busi- 
nessman. 

It  is  especially  significant  to  me  be- 
cause Mr.  Wilson  is  deeply  committed  to 
the  concept  of  a  creative  partnership 
between  business  and  government,  and 
has  shown,  through  numerous  actions, 
that  he  is  deeply  conscious  of  the  public 
service  responsibilities  of  business  and  its 
leaders.  This  is  a  concept  which  is  verj- 
precious  to  me.  and  which  has  been  the 
cornerstone  of  my  own  political  philoso- 
phy throughout  my  career.  So  I  am 
doubly  pleased  to  join  in  honoring  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  congratulating  him  for  serv- 
ing the  American  system  so  brilliantly. 

The  Saturday  Review  of  January  8 
has  an  excellent  article  on  Mr.  Wilson. 
which  shows  him  to  be  a  remarkable 
combination  of  successful  business  execu- 
tive, public-spirited  citizen,  and  corpo- 
rate philosopher. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Joseph   C.  Wu.son:    Pinbes  and   Seeker 

The  reach  of  man's  mind  Is  being  multi- 
plied far  more  dramatically  today  by  the 
communications  revolution  and  the  Informa- 
tion explosion  than  the  power  of  his  muscles 
was  by  the  industrial  revolution  of  the  19th 
century.  With  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
scientists  In  the  entire  history  of  the  world 
now  alive,  and  with  the  great  bulk  of  man- 
kind's entire  scientific  literature  having  been 
published  in  the  past  10  years,  the  techniques 
and  facilities  for  capturing,  managing,  re- 
trieving, transmitting,  and  presenting  In- 
formation for  society's  use  have  become  cen- 
tral to  the  management  of  the  himian  com- 
munity around  the  globe. 

One  man  who  sees  this  challenge  with  Im- 
pressive clarity  is  Joseph  Chamberlain  Wil- 
son, president  of  the  Xerox  Corp.  He  is 
both  an  Idealist  who  is  the  chief  architect  of 
one  of  the  great  corporate  successes  of  Amer- 
ican business  and  a  hard-headed  realist  who 
believes  profoundly  that  public  service  Is 
essential  to  the  health  of  private  enterprise. 
Mr.  Wilson,  who  was  56  years  old  last  month, 
personifies  Saturday  Review's  conviction  that 
in  our  complex  socioeconomic  system  the 
modern  executive  must  embody  a  personal 
commitment  to  the  good  society  as  well  as 
to  a  sound  economy  In  order  to  make  that 
system  work.  Out  of  this  conviction,  Satur- 
day Review  established  its  annual  Business- 
man of  the  Year  award.  The  1966  citation 
goes  to  Mr.  Wilson. 

A  family  enterprise  in  Rochester.  N.Y.,  the 
Xerox  Corp.  was  a  modest  maker  of  photo- 
graphic paper  with  annual  sales  of  $33  mil- 
lion before  1960.  When  Wilson  Joined  the 
Haloid  Co.,  as  it  was  then  known.  In  1945 
after  graduating  from  the  Harvard  Business 
School  he  was  determined  to  explore  new 
avenues  of  growth.  He  had  no  idea  where 
they  were  or  where  they  might  lead,  but  his 
personal  philosophy  has  always  included  the 
quest  for  new  horizons  as  a  prerequisite  to 
personal  and  professional  success.  He  re- 
cently phrased  It  this  way:  "To  set  high 
goals,  to  have  almost  unattainable  aspira- 
tions, to  Imbue  people  with  the  belief  that 
they  can  be  achieved,  is  as  important  a  fact 
as  the  balance  sheet;  perhaps  more  so.  There 
Is  another  quality — of  the  spirit — which  is 
equally  meaningful.  Call  it  esprit — call  It 
enthusiasm — call  it  pride  in  striving  for 
excellence — call  it  willingness  to  change,  to 
create,  to  Innovate — or  call  it  courage  to  risk. 
Call  it  many  things  but  it  adds  up  to  char- 
acter." 

This  philosophy  soon  found  an  opportunity 
for  testing,  when  Wilson  heard  of  a  new 
process  for  electrostatic  copying  developed 
by  an  obscure  inventor,  Chester  Carlson. 
Carlson  had  been  unable  to  Interest  any 
major  corporation  In  his  idea,  but  Wilson  saw 
the  advantages  of  speed,  simplicity,  and  the 
elimination  of  specially  treated  paper  and 
chemicals.  With  limited  financial  resources 
only  a  small  research  and  marketing  or- 
gaiUzation.  Wilson  was  able  to  persuade  Carl- 
son and  his  associates  to  let  Haloid  undertake 
the  development  of  his  xerographic  process. 
The  reason,  as  Wilson  said,  was:  "We  were 
hungry  to  act.  They  knew  we  would  risk 
everything  to  make  xerography  a  success. 
Here  again  Is  a  point  Indelibly  planted  In  the 
history  of  this  corporation.  It  Is  that  the 
great  opportunities  are  given  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  take  advantage  of  the  new, 
but  are  willing  to  accept  great  risk  In  doing 
so.  •  •  •  Xerox  policy  puts  great  stress  on 
innovation,  on  creativity.    It  la  the  quality 
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we  most  applaud;  willingness  to  try  new 
things  is  the  motive  above  all  others  we  nur- 
ture." 

In  1945.  however,  it  seemed  to  be  all  risk 
lor  a  remote  reward.  It  required  tenacious 
courage  over  14  years,  not  to  mention  an 
investment  of  $20  million  before  the  famous 
office  copier,  914.  finally  conquered  the  mar- 
ket in  1960.  Five  years  later.  1965  sales  had 
increased  nearly  tenfold,  to  $385  million  and 
for  19T5  Mr.  Wilson's  forecast  Is  $2  billion  in 
sale.s. 

Now  head  of  a  remarkable,  worldwide  cor- 
poration with  15.000  employees,  70.000  stock- 
holders, and  an  unparalleled  record  of  growth 
and  profits.  Mr.  Wilson,  during  an  interview 
m  his  office  In  Rochester,  made  this  point 
.ibout  the  launching  of  the  914:  "Every  good 
thing  happens  as  an  act  of  faith,  not  as  the 
result  of  a  market  study.  The  act  of  Imag- 
ination is  to  create  something  people  will 
want  when  It  is  ready,  even  though  they  say 
when  you  ask  them  about  it  beforehand  that 
they  don't  want  it.  Market  research  said  we 
were  absolutely  wrong  in  planning  the  914, 
in  making  a  big  complicated  machine  when 
people  clearly  wanted  small  simple  machines. 
We  were  advised  to  abandon  the  project  as 
soon  as  possible.  But  our  own  Intuition,  our 
sensitivity  told  us  to  go  ahead.  You  have  to 
risk  a  strikeout  in  order  to  hit  a  homer." 

The  dramatic  financial  success  of  Xerox, 
however,  has  not  been  an  end  in  Itself  to 
Mr.  Wilson,  but  rather  a  means  to  open 
other  horizons  of  public  service.  He  re- 
cently expressed  his  aims  this  way:  "When 
people  ask  me  what  Xerox  really  wants  to  do, 
I  say  we  want  to  render  values,  usually  new 
ones  that  men  have  not  enjoyed  before.  We 
want  to  be  part  of  an  industry  that  gives  men 
something  worth  getting.  We  want  to  add 
new  dimensions  to  the  ways  they  communi- 
cate, to  make  increasing  knowledge  more 
broadly  useful.  We  want  to  profit  from  these 
etTorts.  And  we  want  those  associated  with 
us  to  be  proud  of  what  they  are  doing.  •  •  • 
To  say  we  are  in  the  communications  busi- 
ness suggests,  at  least  to  us,  an  obligation  to 
a  world  in  which  people  can  communicate. 
It  suggests  the  need  for  freedom  and  peace, 
and  it  demands  the  end  of  ignorance." 

When  Xerox  decided  over  a  year  ago  to 
commit  $4  million  to  sponsor  a  noncom- 
mercial series  of  special  television  shows  de- 
signed to  spread  knowledge  about  the  work 
and  contributions  of  the  tJnited  Nations,  It 
created  the  kind  of  controversy  that  many 
corporate  executives  abhor.  More  than 
60,000  letters  of  protest  from  rightwlng, 
antl-U.N.  correspondents  poured  wrath  on 
Xerox.  But  Wilson  stood  firm.  A  volume 
of  favorable  letters  began  to  arrive,  and  a 
recent  study  by  public  opinion  analyst  Elmo 
Roper  confirmed  that  the  controversy  had 
gained  more  valuable  friends  for  Xerox  than 
It  had  lost. 

A  relaxed,  friendly  man,  Mr.  Wilson  said 
reflectively  of  this  incident  a  few  days  ago, 
"we  want  people  in  this  company  who  are 
not  only  able,  but  highly  motivated  about 
the  public  Interest.  We  believe  that  people 
keenly  concerned  about  the  world  around 
them,  with  a  strong  interest  in  social 
progress,  make  the  best  executives  and  are 
most  likely  to  work  for  a  company  that 
shares  such  concerns.  That  is  why  most  of 
my  associates  at  all  levels  were  proud  we 
did  the  United  Nations  programs,  and  that 
we  continue  to  •  •  •.  We  are  established 
in  Rochester,  but  to  have  Influence  outside 
In  the  country — and  the  world — you  have  to 
live  the  way  you  believe,  and  we  believe  it 
Is  best  for  our  business  to  be  highly  moti- 
vated by  an  interest  In  the  good  of  the 
society  around  us." 

This  business  philosophy  of  social  progress 
was  also  reflected  in  Mr'  Wilson's  activity 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  for  Economic 


Development  (CED),  the  organized  instru- 
ment for  research,  study,  and  policy  plan- 
ning through  which  many  of  the  most  in- 
fluential and  enlightened  business  leaders  In 
the  country  help  shape  the  direction  of  our 
national  economy. 

It  was  typical  of  the  man  and  the  spirit 
of  his  company  that  he  was  anxious  to 
pay  generous  tribute  to  Xerox's  team  of 
talented  executives,  and  especially  to  his 
close  friend  and  colleague,  Sol  M.  Linowitz. 
chairman  of  the  board.  Mr.  Wilson  em- 
phasized that  "more  than  anyone  else,  Sol 
Linowitz  has  had  great  Influence  In  helping 
shape  the  direction  and  philosophy  of  Xerox. 
He  is  also  our  general  counsel  and  I  have 
never  made  a  major  decision  in  tlie  past 
20  years  without  talking  with  him  about  It." 

Mr.  Linowitz,  with  whom  Mr.  Wilson 
wished  to  share  Saturday  Review's  citation, 
is  also  a  skilled  and  dedicated  ambassador 
of  public  service  for  Xerox  in  the  fields  of 
International  relations,  education,  foreign 
aid,  the  United  Nations,  and  the  broad  devel- 
opment of  facilities  for  bringing  the  serious 
performing  arts  directly  to  more  and  more 
of  the  American  public.  In  all  these  fields 
he  occupies  important  advisory  posts  for  the 
Federal  as  well  as  city  and  State  govern- 
ments. As  much  as  Mr.  Wilson,  he  personi- 
fies the  public  service  philosophy  of  the 
Xerox  Corp. 

Not  only  did  the  corporation  donate  $300,- 
000  to  charities  during  the  past  year,  but 
it  annually  gives  1  percent  of  its  pretax 
profits  to  colleges  and  universities.  Higher 
education  is  one  of  Mr.  Wilson's  most  vital 
interests,  and  he  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  his  alma  mater,  the  University 
of  Rochester.  On  graduation  (Phi  Beta 
Kappa),  he  planned  to  go  into  teaching — 
until  his  father  persuaded  him  to  Join 
Haloid. 

Of  the  $809,492  in  educational  grants  made 
by  Xerox  last  year,  about  $370,000  went  to 
the  University  of  Rochester.  In  1961  he 
announced  a  plan  to  enable  the  tinlversity  to 
apply  a  $1  million  contribution  toward  its 
objectives  "over  the  next  3  to  5  years."  He 
also  established  a  scholarship  fund  for  the 
children  of  Xerox  employees  and  endowed  a 
chair  in  international  economics  at  the  uni- 
versity. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Wilson's  services  to  the 
university.  President  W.  Allen  Wallis  said, 
"He  brings  great  management  Insight  to 
the  board  of  trustees.  He  focuses  on  broad- 
gage  matters,  sticks  to  policy,  and  does  not 
intrude  into  operations.  The  breadth  of  his 
vision,  the  soope  of  his  knowledge  help  us 
to  define  our  alms   and   to   achieve   them." 

Xerox  has  Invested  more  than  $86  million 
In  preparing  for  planned  diversification  over 
the  next  decade.  New  teaching  systems  to 
find  new  ways  of  teaching  people,  an  educa- 
tional publishing  company  to  create  specially 
programed  courses  for  students  and  thus 
Increase  the  productivity  of  teachers  and 
accelerate  the  learning  progress  of  students 
are  among  these  projected  Xerox  activities. 
Mr.  Wilson  sees  the  educational  market  as 
a  major  factor  for  Xerox  in  the  1970's. 

Because  or  the  swift  technical  develop- 
ment of  communications,  Mr.  Wilson  thinks 
the  world  Is  at  the  dawn  of  becoming  a 
single  cultural  community.  He  says:  "Com- 
munications includes  important  elements  of 
education,  and  is  close  to  being  the  essence 
of  humanism:  our  ability  to  dra\/  upon  the 
information  created  by  those  who  went  be- 
fore us  is  a  uniquely  human  ability.  It  Is 
in  the  area  of  corrununications  that  Xerox 
has  Its  special  Interests  and  will  make,  I 
trust,  special  contributions.  Communica- 
tions technology  is  undergoing  a  revolution 
no  less  great  than  that  experienced  by 
energy." 


To  respond  to  the  coming  changes  Mr. 
Wilson  believes  that  people  mtist  receive 
"purchasing  power  that  is  increasingly  in- 
dependent of  the  hoiu-8  spent  doing  things 
that  have  represented  the  great  bulk  of  the 
world's  work  up  to  now.  We  must,  quite 
simply.  Invent  a  new  kind  of  money,  a  new 
way  of  distributing  the  material  wealth  of 
our  society.  How  prepared  are  we  to  make 
tiie  social  inventions,  the  practical  non- 
technical plans,  for  the  changes  In  our  in- 
stitutions that  these  developments  are  forc- 
ing upon  us?" 

It  is  the  tremendous  spectrum  of  change 
that  he  sees  coming  that  interests  Mr.  Wil- 
son so  keenly  in  education.  He  thinks  of 
the  university  as  the  bridge  to  these  new 
aspects  of  life,  as  a  cluster  of  brains  on 
which  business,  government,  scientists,  and 
other  individuals  must  depend  for  the  co- 
hesive Intelligence  needed  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  world.  The  university 
win  help  preserve  freedom,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
says  of  freedom  that  It  may  be  clumsy  but 
it  leads  to  greatness  in  any  society  or  nation. 

His  faith  in  freedom  was  an  Integral  part 
of  his  work  for  equal  rights  for  Negroes  and 
other  minority  groups  In  Rochester.  Xerox 
today.  In  association  with  other  leading 
Rochester  Institutions  (especially  Kodak, 
of  which  he  Is  a  great  admirer).  Is  working 
carefully  to  open  up  Job  opportunities,  to 
give  special  training,  to  recruit  talented 
prospects  from  these  groups.  The  serious 
disturbances  within  Rochester's  Negro  com- 
muntly  last  year  were  a  "surprise  to  most  of 
us  here  for  we  felt  the  city  had  really  done 
a  conscientious,  enlightened  Job  in  this  area 
of  our  relations  with  each  other.  Our  dif- 
ficulties were  probably  a  symptom  of  the 
racial  tlnderbox  here  and  everywhere." 

With  his  wide  reading  and  frequent  travel 
abroad.  Mr,  Wilson  feels  deeply  involved 
with  the  world  around  him  as  well  as  with 
Xerox,  but  he  recognizes  that  corporate  suc- 
cess powers  his  ability  to  render  the  quality 
of  public  service  that  interests  him  in  edu- 
cation. In  racial  Justice,  and  the  reduction 
of  poverty,  and  In  International  relations. 
Of  this  aspect  of  Xerox,  he  says,  "To  provide 
leadership  within  business  for  the  social 
projects  that  interest  us  here  we  must  be 
terribly  successful.  If  our  business  were 
to  falter  It  would  harm  our  Ideas.  Xerox's 
task  is  to  remain  incredible,  but  be  credible. 
We  want  to  be  an  important  major  world 
enterprise.  And  we  want  to  render  services 
of  real  value  to  the  world. 

In  a  speech  at  the  United  Nations  In 
connection  with  the  controversial  television 
programs  Xerox  sponsored.  Mr.  Wilson  said. 
"It  is  a  part  of  our  philosophy  that  the  high- 
est Interests  of  a  corporation  are  involved 
In  the  health  of  the  earth's  society.  How 
ridiculous  it  is  to  build  a  showroom  In  New 
York  without  simultaneously  trying  to  help 
build  a  peaceful  world.  Our  objectives,  like 
yours,  are  to  help  men  better  communicate 
with  each  other,  and  therefore  it  Is  all  Im- 
portant for  Xerox  to  be  favorably  known 
throughout  the  world  as  an  institution 
•willing  to  risk  in  order  to  improve  under- 
standing, which  will  innovate  boldly,  but 
not  recklessly,  which  will  accept  challenge 
of  its  short-range  position  in  order  to  but- 
tress the  long  years  ahead.  It  is  our  deeply 
considered  Judgment,  cold  and  calculated, 
that  this  company  will  benefit  by  its  asso- 
ciation with  the  U.N.  and  with  you  •  •  •. 
These  men  of  the  U.N..  of  all  the  earth's 
people,  are  living  soul-size  lives.  It  is  a  Joy 
and  a  value  to  Join  with  them." 

A  highly  efficient,  resourceful,  imaginative 
version  of  the  businessman-citizen  Saturday 
Review  regards  as  essential  to  the  expan- 
sion of  our  economic  society  and  of  the 
quality  of  life  in  America,  Mr  Wilson  is 
himself  living  a  soul-size  life  at  a  time  of 
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national  urgency  when  ovir  character  and 
our  principles  are  being  challenged  aa  never 
before. 

WnXIAM    D.    PATTZBaON. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  AND 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  President  sent  to  Congress  a 
special  message  on  international  health 
and  education. 

Reading  it,  I  remembered  some  in- 
formal remarks  which  President  Johnson 
made  last  summer  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

The  occasion  was-  the  signing  of  the 
Health  Research  Facilities  Amendments 
of  1965.  Before  putting  his  pen  to  that 
historic  act  the  President  made  a  speech 
which  included  these  words: 

I  wake  up  In  the  morning  •  •  •  and  the 
one  thing  that  sustains  me  Is  to  see  what  we 
are  doing  for  the  lame  and  the  palsied,  what 
we  are  doing  In  adding  knowledge  In  the  field 
of  education,  what  we  are  doing  *  *  *  to 
make  this  not  just  America  the  beautiful, 
but  the  world  the  beautiful. 

He  spoke  that  day  of  "the  goals  that  we 
will  set  for  happiness  for  all  of  the  chil- 
dren not  only  of  our  land,"  but  of  the 
world. 

I  was  struck  then  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  President's  hopes. 

And  I  am  glad  today  to  see  those  hopes 
being  translated  into  a  program  of 
mutual  cooperation  and  mutual  t>eneflt 
to  the  world's  nations. 

I  believe  this  program  will  be  remem- 
bered as  a  remarkable  achievement  for 
the  Congress. 

It  emphasizes  cooperation,  not  char- 
ity. 

It  recognizes  that  our  wealth  and  man- 
power are  not  uiUimlted. 

It  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  broaden 
the  concern  we  have  already  demon- 
strated for  better  health. 

It  affirms  Disraeli's  famous  observa- 
tion: 

The  health  of  the  people  la  really  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  all  their  happiness  and 
all  their  powers  as  a  state  depend. 

I  endorse  these  Imaginative  propos- 
als. And  I  submit  that  if  we  support 
them,  we  will  earn  the  verdict  of  time 
that  we  did  the  Just  and  right  thing  at 
this  moment  In  history. 

A  large  part  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage dwelt  upon  international  coopera- 
tion in  education.  The  main  thrust  of 
the  message  was  clear:  increase  under- 
standing and  we  increase  the  chances  for 
a  livable  world.  Increase  our  knowledge 
of  the  world  beyond  our  shores  sind  in- 
crease the  knowledge  that  those  in  other 
lands  have  of  us,  and  we  will  have  taken 
a  giant  step  toward  peace. 


VIETNAM— A    CHRISTMAS    TO 
REMEMBER 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  while  great  and  difficult  deci- 
sions are  ui>on  the  President  and  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  this  Nation's 


foreign  policy  in  Vietnam,  I  think  it  fit- 
ting that  the  observations  of  a  soldier, 
stationed  in  that  faraway  place,  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  us  all.  It  is 
his  recollection  of  Christmas  evening  in 
Vietnam,  written  by  Capt.  R.  E.  Ward 
ni.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Ward.  Jr., 
of  Spartanburg,  S.C. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  from  the  Spartanburg  Journal  of 
Spartanburg,  S.C,  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Christmas  To  Remember 

(Note. — Christmas  has  passed  bvit  the 
memory  and  experience  lingers  with  most. 
Here  Is  the  story  of  a  soldier  In  Vietnam  In 
hl3  words.  I 

R.  E.  Ward  III,  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs.  R  E. 
Ward,  Jr.,  of  116  Pinevllle  Road.  Is  a  captain 
with  the  1st  Infantry  Division  on  combat 
duty  m  Vietnam. 

Prior  to  his  Vietnam  assignment,  C.iptaln 
Ward  was  aide-de-camp  to  Brig.  Gen.  Ran- 
dolph C.  Dickens.  For  his  perfornnnee  dur- 
ing his  service  with  Brigadier  General 
Dickens,  Captain  Ward  received  the  .Army 
Commendation  Medal. 

Since  he  assumed  his  duties  In  Vietnam, 
Captain  Ward  and  Mr.«!,  Ward,  the  former 
Mls8  Beverly  Riedel.  have  becijme  parents  of 
a  son.  Robert  Edwin  Ward  IV.  He  was  born 
on  January  6 

Prom  Vietnam.  Captain  Ward  has  written 
his  parents  about  his  observance  of  Christ- 
mas. No  one  can  tell  his  story  for  him.  It 
follows  in  his  own  words 

"A  Christmas  to  remember: 

"Christmas  Eve  1965,  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam.  Tonight  I  experienced  Christmas 
as  man  was  Intended  to  Unlike  the  typical 
cold  snowy  Christmas  Eves  of  my  youth,  this 
was  a  warm  tropical  evening  with  a  slight 
breeze,  very  plea.«ant  and  mild.  Also  differ- 
ent was  my  dress  On  this  night  I.  like  most 
of  the  other  men.  was  in  uniform.  Not  our 
dress  uniform  or  cla.ss  A  uniforms,  but  In  the 
dusty  olive  drab  combat  fatigues.  Some  of 
the  men  even  carried  guns  on  their  hips 

"We  all  arrived  at  2000  hours  for  the  Main 
Poet  Chapel  Christmas  Eve  communion  serv- 
ice. The  tent  was  without  lights  due  to  a 
generator  failure  and  men  were  hastily  put- 
ting up  gas  lanterns.  A  wooden  floor  and 
strong  rough  pews  had  been  placed  Inside. 
An  altar  table  had  been  erected  with  the 
chaplain's  altar  set  open  In  readiness  for  the 
service.  The  men  of  the  1st  Infantry  Divi- 
sion band  (used  as  guards  of  the  division  CP 
and  the  commanding  general  when  not  play- 
ing In  the  band)  were  seated  inside  the  tent 
dressed  in  starched  dress  uniform. 

"The  service  began  with  a  Christmas  carol 
played  by  this  great  band  We  sang  hymns 
and  carols  of  Christmas  with  one  powerful 
100-man  voice  fortified  by  this  band  lifting 
the  top  of  the  tent  almost  off.  Never  have 
Christmas  carols  sounded  so  proud,  yet  so 
humble.  So  strong  and  mighty,  yet  so  rev- 
erent and  In  praise  of  our  Lord.  Two  Army 
chaplains  lead  us  In  prayers,  read  the  Christ- 
mas Story,  and  served  the  Lord's  Supper. 

"The  chapel  was  too  small  for  the  com- 
munion to  be  served  at  the  altnr,  so  we  were 
asked  to  come  forward  one  after  the  other 
and  receive  a  wafer,  dip  It  In  the  wine  and 
return  to  our  seats  by  moving  outside  the 
tent.  Here  were  men  from  all  walks  of  life, 
all  denominations,  all  ranks  and  races  com- 
ing to  receive  the  blessings  of  their  God. 

"On  this  night  the  fighting  edge  of  the 
1st  Infantry  Division  gathered  together.  In- 
fantrymen, artillerymen,  engineers,  quarter- 
masters, signal,  adjutant  general,  etc  ,  cooks. 


drivers,  clerks,  mechanics,  gunners,  medics, 
riflemen,  all  coming  to  this  tent  in  this 
strange  land  to  remember  and  pay  their  re- 
spects to  the  day  that  Our  Lord  and  Savior 
was  born.  This  was  the  day  that  God  gave 
His  only  Son  for  us  and  all  mankind. 

"This  was  truly  a  Christmas  with  Christ 
as  the  central  theme.  It  was  a  celebration 
of  His  birthday.  After  the  benediction  we 
went  out  refreshed  and  proud  to  be  here 
in  this  country  doing  a  Job  for  our  God  and 
country.  We  went  back  to  our  tents  and 
fox-holes  with  a  renewed  spirit,  ready  to  do 
our  Jobs  knowing  that  there  is  a  cause,  there 
Is  a  meaning  to  our  life,  there  Is  a  reason  for 
being  In  this  land  at  this  time.  We  knew 
what  Christmas  was  about  and  we  were 
happy 

"I  wanted  to  pass  this  experience  on  to 
you  all  so  that  you  also  might  remember  In 
years  to  come  that  this  was  a  Christmas  to 
remember. 

"It  was  a  difficult  time  for  all  of  us  with 
this  separation.  And  yet  our  cross  Is  light, 
our  suffering  slight  in  comparison  to  God 
who  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only 
begotten  Son  so  that  whosoever  belleveth 
In  Him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlast- 
ing life.  On  this  day  the  greatest  man  who 
ever  lived  was  born.  Let  us  always  take 
time  during  this  season  to  remember  this 
event  and  thank  God  for  His  love  and  under- 
standing. 

"ROBEBT  E.  Ward  III." 


EDUCATION  AND  LIBBY  DAM 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  serious  educational  problems  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  has  been  con- 
struction of  adequate  school  facilities,  in 
time  for  children  to  use  them,  in  fed- 
erally impacted  areas. 

Lincoln  County,  Mont.,  is  an  impacted 
area  which  is  due  for  a  much  greater 
impact  in  the  years  ahead.  Libby  Dam  in 
Lincoln  County  is  going  into  construc- 
tion, by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  this  year. 

According  to  a  survey  furnished  me  by 
the  corps  last  year,  the  school  population 
of  the  town  of  Libby  will  increase  by  180 
this  year,  1,060  next  year,  and  1,440  in 
1&68.  In  other  words  the  school  popula- 
tion in  1967  will  be  about  800  above  what 
it  was  in  1966,  and  the  Libby  schools  will 
have  to  educate  an  additional  380  chil- 
dren In  1968.  The  impact  will  stay  at 
approximately  that  high  level,  the  corps 
estimated,  through  1971.  The  Libby 
school  system  now  has  about  2,000  pupils, 
thus  the  new  impact  will  mean  an  in- 
crease of  about  70  percent. 

There  will  also  be  an  impact,  although 
a  lesser  one,  on  other  school  systems  in 
Lincoln  County,  because  of  construction 
of  Libby  Dam. 

On  January  10  I  asked  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  Office  of  Education  to 
advise  me  how  plans  were  progressing  on 
extension  of  all  possible  assistance  to  the 
Lincoln  Coimty  school  system  In  connec- 
tion with  Libby  Dam  construction, 

Mr,  President,  I  am  amazed  by  the  re- 
sponse that  I  have  received  to  tiiat  re- 
quest, I  find  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
which  last  year  forecast  a  tremendous 
impact  on  the  Lincoln  County  school  sys- 
tem, has  advised  the  Office  of  Education 
as  follows: 

Most  of  the  work  on  Libby  Dam  will  be 
seasonal,  due  to  winter  weather  conditions. 
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Representatives  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
have  expressed  their  belief  that,  for  this 
reason,  many  of  the  construction  workers 
will  not  move  their  families  Into  the  Libby 
area,  and  that  the  workers  will  live  there 
only  during  the  actual  working  season.  If 
such  proves  to  be  the  case,  the  Impact  on 
the  Libby  school  system  will  not  reach  the 
proportions  apparently  anticipated  by  the 
officials  of  the  school  district. 

That  Statement  above,  attributed  to 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  forecast  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers itself,  in  its  estimates  furnished 
me  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  not  been  aware  of 
any  plan  to  construct  Libby  Dam  on  a 
seasonal  basis.  The  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion constructed  Hungry  Horse  Dam  and 
Yellowtail  Dam,  in  similar  latitudes,  in 
record  time.  Many  construction  work- 
ers, despite  the  nature  of  their  work  and 
the  amount  of  travel  and  moving  in- 
volved, endeavor  to  take  their  families 
with  them,  particularly  when,  as  in  this 
case,  construction  will  extend  over  a  6- 
year  period, 

Libby  Dam's  builders  are  not  going  to 
be  a  bunch  of  hermits,  working  when  the 
sun  shines.  They  are  going  to  include 
a  good  many  family  men.  many  of  them 
from  other  parts  of  Montana,  who  in- 
tend to  stay  with  the  job,  be  a  part  of 
the  community,  and  educate  their  chil- 
dren in  Lincoln  County. 


I  want  to  see  adequate  school  facilities 
for  those  children.  I  am  not  pleased 
with  the  conflicting  forecasts  of  school 
impact  provided  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, It  will  be  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  and  reconsider  these 
contradictions. 

I  know  that  the  corps,  the  Office  of 
Education  and  the  local  school  system 
have  extremely  competent  and  conscien- 
tious persons  who  want  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  the  children's  education.  I 
believe  it  wise  to  get  this  matter  of  pro- 
jected school  population  straightened  out 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  corps'  March  1965  estimate  of  school 
enrollment  increase  in  Libby,  my  letter 
of  January  10  to  Lt.  Gen.  William  F. 
Cassidy,  Chief,  Corps  of  Engineers,  which 
also  went  to  Dr.  B,  Alden  Lillywhite.  As- 
sistant Commissioner  and  Director,  Divi- 
sion of  School  Assistance  in  Federally 
Affected  Areas,  Office  of  Education,  and 
Dr.  Lillywhite's  January  19  reply.  I  also 
include  the  January  28  letter  to  me  from 
Col.  C.  C.  Holbrook,  district  engineer- 
Seattle — of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
which  concerns  not  only  school  matters 
incident  to  Libby  Dam  but  also  health, 
highway  safety  and  law  enforcement  in 
the  project  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Libb:/  Dnw  project  — EMi muted  increase  in  Uhhy,  Mont.,  school  (nrolhncnl  resulting  from 

construction  of  Libby  Dam  project 

[Rased  on  an  assumed  construction  start  in  1966] 


Year 


I'jrVi 
1W7.. 
laftS  . 
Ii»>« 

i«:(j.. 
isci 

197.' 
1973.. 
1974  . 
1975.. 


Project  created  employment 


Student  enrollment  • 


Con- 
tractor 
workers 


200 
1.3.50 
1,850 
1,800 
1,800 
1,780 

25V 
30 
20 


Gov- 
ernraenl 
workers 


50 
100 
110 
115 
115 
115 
100 
35 
35 
25 


Service 
workers ' 


25 
145 
195 
190 
190 
1»0 
145 

2.5 
5 
5 


Total 
workers 


275 
1,595 
2,  I.W 
2,105 
2,  HW 
2,IW5 

aid 
7(1 
50 


Kinder- 
garten 


Grades 
1  to  6 


1(3 

95 

130 

12C 

rx 

125 

«5 

19 

4 

3 


100 
5K3 


Grades 
7  to  9 


40 
244 
331 


Grades 
10  to  12 


77U 

322 

770 

322 

7B5 

3'20 

583 

244 

116 

48 

26 

10 

19 

8 

-24 
138 
187 
1S2 
182 
180 
138 

27 
6 
5 


J 10  percent  of  project  workers. 

'Total  enrollment  is  luised  on  ratio  of  1.5  workers  per  student.    Department  m-roeni  of  tot,.l  i« 

perceui;  grades  1  to  0,  55  percent;  grades  7  to  9,  23  pei-cenl;  grades  10  to  12."3^.r(im 

.T*TlTTT»n'W     in        1  naS  T ^1  .  ._  -     .  -      . 


Tol.il 


180 

),OtW 

1,440 

I,4(|i) 

1,41*) 

1,390 

1,U(>0 

210 

45 

35 


iiperccui;  grades 

January  10,  1966. 
Lt.  Gen.  William  F.  Cassidt, 
Chief,  Corps  of  Engineers.  Department  of  the 
Army.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  General  Cassidy:  In  the  enclosed 
letter,  Superintendent  Carl  R,  Engebretsou 
of  the  Libby,  Mont.,  public  schools,  shows 
that  close  cooperation  between  the  corps, 
the  U.s,  O.Tice  of  Education  and  local  school 
officials  is  essential  In  order  to  have  ade- 
quate school  facilities  available  for  the 
thousands  of  students  who  will  be  added  to 
tbe  Lincoln  County  school  rolls  after  con- 
struction of  Libby  Dam  begins. 

I  am  most  anxious  to  see  that  the  Federal 
Government  extends  all  possible  assistance 
to  the  Lincoln  County  school  system  during 
tnis  difficult  period. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  the  corps  is 
aolng  In  this  regard  now,  and  what  else  needs 
to  be  done. 


al  Is:  Kindergarten, 


I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  correspondence, 
for  comment,  to  Dr.  B.  Alden  LlUywhlte.  As- 
sistant Commissioner  and  Director,  Division 
of  School  Assistance  In  Federally  AflTected 
Areas,  OfBce  of  Education.  I  assume  your 
people  are  already  In  touch  with  the  Office 
of  Education. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Lee  Mxtcalf. 

Department    of    Health,    Education, 
AND  Welfare,  Oftice  or  Education, 

Washington,  D.C,  January  19,  1966. 

Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  This  Is  In  response 

to  the  request  in  letter  dated  January   10, 

1966,  to  Lt.  Gen.  WUUam  P,  Cassidy,  Chief! 

Corps  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 

for   our   comments   concerning  Federal   aid 


for  school  construction  under  Public  Law 
815  for  the  Libby  public  schools,  Libby.  Mont. 
Our  field  representative  for  the  area  which 
Includes  Montana  is  keeping  us  currently 
advised  of  developments  pertaining  to  the 
Libby  Dam  project  and  with  the  situation 
in  the  Libby  school  district.  His  latest  re- 
port to  us  dated  January  5,  1966.  Since  the 
fall  of  1964,  he  has  been  in  close  contact 
with  the  Seattle  District  Office  of  the  Corp* 
of  Engineers,  which  is  in  charge  of  con- 
struction work  on  the  Libby   Dam  project. 

The  contracts  for  construction  of  Libby 
Dam  are  not  expected  t<9  be  let  until  April 
1966.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  advised 
our  field  representative  that  of  the  first 
three  construction  contracts  scheduled  to 
be  let,  only  two  will  be  so  located  as  to  have 
a  possible  effect  on  the  school  population 
at  Libby.  One  of  these  contracts  is  expected 
to  Involve  about  60  construction  workers 
and  the  other  about  80  workers.  Most  of 
the  work  on  Libby  Dam  will  be  seasonal, 
due  to  winter  weather  conditions.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  have 
expressed  their  belief  that,  for  this  reason, 
many  of  the  construction  workers  will  not 
move  their  families  into  the  Libby  area,  and 
that  the  workers  will  live  there  onlv  during 
the  actual  working  season.  If  such  proves 
to  be  the  case,  the  Impact  on  the  Libby 
school  system  will  not  reach  the  proportiona 
apparently  anticipated  bv  the  officials  of 
the  school  district 

Libby  School  District  No.  4  has  two  cur- 
rent Public  Law  815  apphcations  on  file, 
one  for  the  2-year  membership  Increase 
period  ending  June  30.  1963;  and  the  other 
for  the  2-year  membership  Increase  period 
ending  June  30,  1967.  At  the  present  time. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  school  district 
will  qualify  for  a  grant  under  either  ap- 
plication. 

Under  section  5  of  Public  Law  815,  the 
minimum  requirements  for  ellglbllltv  are 
that  the  estimated  Increase  in  membership 
of  federally-connected  children  during  a  2- 
year  membership  Increase  period  covered  by 
an  application  must  be  at  least  20  In  num- 
ber and  constitute  at  least  5  percent  of  the 
base  year  total  average  dally  membership 
Section  4  of  the  act  provides  that  a  grant 
to  an  otherwise  eligible  applicant  mav  not 
exceed  the  amount  required  to  provlde'mln- 
imum  school  facilities  for  the  estimated 
number  of  children  who  will  be  In  the  mem- 
bership of  the  schools  of  such  district  at  the 
close  of  the  Increase  period  and  who  will 
otherwise  be  without  such  facilities  at  such 
time. 

On  the  basis  of  current  information,  it 
does  not  appear  that  there  will  be  a  suf- 
ficient increase  in  federally  connected  mem- 
bership in  the  school  district  by  June  30, 
1966,  to  meet  the  minimum  eligibility 
requirements  under  the  1966  application. 
Based  on  the  Information  furnished  by 
officials  of  the  school  district  In  the  current 
applications,  the  capacity  of  the  existing 
school  facilities  exceeds  by  over  400  the  toui 
membership  estimated  for  June  30,  1967. 
Thus,  at  this  time  it  appears  that  If  the 
number  and  percentage  requirements  for 
eligibility  are  met  by  June  30,  1967  the 
school  district  still  would  not  be  eligible  for 
a  Federal  grant  for  construction  of  additional 
classroom  facilities  because  there  are  no  un- 
housed children  (i.e,  those  without  mini- 
mum school  facilities  1  In  the  school  district 
However,  if  the  increase  in  membership 
should  be  substantially  greater  than  antici- 
pated at  present,  the  school  district  might 
qualify  for  Federal  funds  for  school  con- 
struction. 

It  appears  that  most  of  the  increase  in 
school  membership  which  may  occur  in  the 
Ubby  school  district  as  a  result  of  construc- 
tion on  the  dam  project  will  be  children  in 
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■ubMctlon  S(a)  (2)  category:  that  la,  children 
who  reside  with  a  parent  who  Is  employed  on 
Federal  property.  A»  Public  L.aw  815  Is  cur- 
rently amended,  the  provisions  of  subsection 
5(a)(3)  of  the  act  expire  June  30,  1966. 
Thus,  unleaa  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion are  extended  by  the  Congress,  only  sub- 
section S(a)  (1)  children  (children  who  reside 
on  Pederal  property  with  a  parent  employed 
on  Federal  property)  may  be  counted  as 
federally  connected  In  an  application  filed 
for  an  Increase  period  ending  later  than 
June  30,  1966.  It  Is  not  anticipated  that 
there  will  be  very  many  of  this  category  of 
children  in  the  school  district. 

We  win  continue  to  keep  In  close  touch 
with  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  If  there  Is 
any  change  In  the  situation,  we  will  act 
accordingly. 

If  you  need  any  further  Information, 
pleaM  let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

B.  Alden  LiLLTWHrrr. 
Director.     School    Assistance     in     Fed- 
erally Affected  Areas. 

Januaxt  28,  1966. 
Hon.  Lex  Mktcau', 
UJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dbak  SKMATOa  Mktcalp:  Tou  will  recall 
during  our  meeting  in  November  when  I 
briefed  you  on  the  Llbby  Dam  project  and 
the  resultant  social  and  economic  Impact 
on  the  town  of  Llbby  and  other  communities 
within  the  project  area,  you  asked  me  to 
advise  you  where  assistance  in  their  ob- 
taining Federal  aid  might  be  required.  Yes- 
terday the  announcement  was  made  from 
Washington  that  the  Oovemment  of  Canada 
had  been  formally  notified  that  the  United 
States  would  construct  Llbby  Dam  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  treaty.  Therefore,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  advise  you  of  the 
status  of  certain  matters  involved  in  pre- 
paring the  communities  for  the  impact 
which  will  result  from  the  construction 
activity. 

Tou  expressed  greatest  concern  in  regard 
to  the  schools.  The  town,  county,  and  State 
authorities  were  given,  approximately  I  year 
ago.  our  best  estimate  of  the  number  of 
persons  that  would  move  into  the  area  and 
of  the  number  of  students  by  grade  group- 
ing expected.  We  have  continued  to  advise 
and  assist  them  since  then.  Following  my 
meeting  with  you,  I  visited  Miss  Miller,  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  as  you 
suggested,  and.  In  addition,  Mr.  John  Camp- 
bell, State  aid  administrator,  and  Mr.  Wayne 
Haefer,  administrator  of  815  and  874  money. 
State  department  of  public  Instruction.  In 
addition,  my  staff  has  been  In  contact  with 
Mr.  Ralph  Rose,  regional  representative. 
Office  of  Education,  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  F*rom  this 
many  contacts  I  obtain  the  belief  that  ar- 
rangements for  preptaring  the  school  system 
In  the  project  area  for  the  Influx  Is  progress- 
ing satisfactorily.  Even  so,  I  suggest  a  query 
by  you  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion,  and  Welfare   would   be  appropriate. 

Sanitation  and  health  provisions  are  also 
very  Important.  In  November  I  informed 
you  that  the  citizens  of  the  town  of  Llbby 
bad  just  rejected  by  a  2  to  1  vote  the  pro- 
posal for  a  bond  Issue  necessary  to  finance 
construction  of  an  adequate  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  which  is  badly  needed  now  even 
without  the  added  influx.  The  mayor  appar- 
ently Intends  to  put  this  matter  to  another 
vote  soon.  I  have  discussed  the  matter  with 
blm  and  also  with  Mr.  Brink  of  the  State 
department  of  health.  In  addition,  my  staff 
has  discussed  the  problem  with  Mr.  Rlepe, 
regloaal  director.  Public  Health  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 


fare. Solution  to  this  problem  is  uncertain. 
Consequently,  I  suggest  that  your  query  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  on  this  matter  also  would  be  appro- 
priate. A  less  severe  problem  in  this  cate- 
gory but  worthy  of  mention  here  Is  the  need 
for  medical  facilities,  .^s  I  mentioned  in 
November,  the  hcispital  at  Llbby  Is  apparently 
planning  an  addition,  but  there  isn't  yet 
reliable  assurance  that  this  will  come  about 
or  that  medical  personnel  and  facilities 
would  be  adequate. 

Safety  on  the  highways  and  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  communities  Is.  of  course,  an- 
other Important  problem  area.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  Col.  Allen  Stevenson,  chief, 
and  Capt.  Pete  Gauch.  safety  director.  Mon- 
tana State  Highway  Patrol.  In  addition,  my 
staff  has  had  many  contacts  with  various 
law  enforcement  officials.  Some  action  has 
already  been  taken  and  other  is  planned  to 
meet  the  requirements.  However,  In  view  of 
the  limited  resources  of  the  communities  in 
the  project  area.  I  feel  certain  that  the  State 
will  find  It  necessary  to  provide  more  than 
normal  assistance  As  far  as  I  know  now, 
there  is  no  Federal  aid  available. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

C.  C.  HOLBROOK. 

Colonel,   Corps   of   Engineers.   District 
Engineer. 


HOUSE  VETERANS'  COMMITTEE  RE- 
PORTS OUT  VETERANS'  READ- 
JUSTMENT BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  commend  Representative  Olin  Teague, 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  for  reporting  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  comprehensive  read- 
justment bill,  similar  to  my  cold  war  GI 
bill — S.  9 — which  passed  the  Senate  last 
year.  The  bill  reported  out  today  is 
far  preferable  tc  the  limited,  discrimina- 
tory bill  which  was  recently  recom- 
mended by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
"Where  the  Veterans'  Administration  bill 
is  severely  limited  as  to  eligible  veterans 
serving  in  particular  areas.  Chairman 
Teacux's  bill  would  apply  equally  to  all 
veterans  of  the  cold  war  without  the  ar- 
tificial qualification  of  where  they  served. 
Similarly,  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  bill  would  apply  to  all  veter- 
ans since  January  31.  1955.  rather  than 
be  limited  to  a  small  number  of  re- 
cently discharged  veterans. 

The  bill  reported  out  today  is  the  most 
advanced  bill  to  be  reported  from  the 
House  Veterans'  Committee  in  7  years, 
and  Chaimian  Teague  1.<;  to  be  given  cred- 
it for  his  understanding  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  readjustment  benefits  behind 
such  a  bill.  While  the  bill  reported  out 
does  not  offer  as  full  educational  bene- 
fits as  my  cold  war  GI  bill — S.  9 — which 
passed  the  Senate  last  year,  it  is  still  a 
major  step  forward  in  providing  justice 
for  these  5  million  veterans,  although  It 
Is  regrettable  that  the  House  bill  omits 
on-the-job  training.  There  is  a  great 
need  for  "oc&tionally  trained  men  in 
many  fields  today,  and  on-the-job  train- 
ing is  a  good  way  to  obtain  vocational 
training. 

Although  I  will  continue  to  work  for  a 
bill  that  will  provide  1  'a  days  of  educa- 
tional benefits  for  every  1  day's  mili- 
tary   service — rather    than    1    day    for 


1  day  as  In  the  House  bill — for  a  bill 
that  would  offer  the  larger  monthly  pay- 
ments included  In  S.  9,  and  for  a  bill 
that  includes  on-the-job  and  on-the- 
farm  training,  I  still  consider  today's 
House  action  a  major  breakthrough  in 
our  efforts  to  provide  a  just  and  equita- 
ble readjustment  bill  for  our  deserv- 
ing cold  war  veterans. 


THE     TWO     EDGES     OF     INTEREST 
RATES 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  early 
In  December  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
sensing  the  Inflationary  pressures  that 
were  building  took  action  to  Increase  the 
discount  rate.  There  was  an  Immediate 
reaction  by  some  who  favor  artificially 
low  interest  rates  at  all  costs.  I  have 
been  pleased  that  following  the  first  re- 
action by  the  administration,  there  have 
been  no  oCQcial  statements  criticizing  the 
action  and  in  fact,  the  President  in  his 
economic  message  recognizes  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  prevent 
excessive  credit  flows  that  could  carry 
the  pace  of  expansion  beyond  prudent 
speed  limits. 

In  the  Interest  of  presenting  facts 
that  may  dispel  some  of  the  misstate- 
ments that  have  been  circulated  regard- 
ing the  Federal  Reserve  action.  I  feel 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  include  in 
the  Record  the  remarks  by  Archie  K. 
Davis,  president  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association  made  before  the  National 
Credit  Conference  as  reported  In  the 
American  Banker  of  February  1,  1966. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Two  Edges  or  Interest  Rates:    Dom- 
inant IN  Both  Income  and  Expense 

( Perspective  on  interest  rates  was  provided 
by  Archie  K.  Davis,  president.  American 
Bankers  Association,  and  chairman,  Wacho- 
via Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Wlnston-Salem.  in 
an  address  before  the  National  Credit  Con- 
ference this  week.  While  bankers  generally 
understand  the  expense  of  interest,  the  pub- 
lic generally  seems  to  regard  it  primarily  as 
a  revenue  Item  for  banks,  and  the  Industry 
therefore  needs  to  make  vigorous  efforts  to 
correct  the  misconceptions,  Mr.  Davis  said. 
He  directed  attention  to  Inflation  as  the 
primary  problem  in  increased  financial  costs. 
and  cited  a  number  of  cases  where  Interest 
rate  Increases  have  had  relatively  minor  in- 
fluence on  total  cost.  Key  excerpts  are 
printed  herewith.) 

In  view  of  the  developments  since  the  first 
week  In  December,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Increase  in  the  discount  rate  was  the 
right  move  for  the  right  reasons  at  the  right 
time.  Credit  demands  from  the  private  sec- 
tor are  still  high  and  mounting.  Pears  that 
capital  spending  programs  would  be  cut 
back  by  higher  rates  have  been  dissipated 
by  evidence  that  business  will  continue  to 
enlarge  its  capital  outlays.  State  and  local 
government  borrowing  is  steadily  increasing, 
and  there  Is  every  indication  that  the  Pederal 
Government  will  continue  to  rely  on  deficit 
financing.  Under  these  circumstances.  It  Is 
clear  that  sound  monetary  policy  must  stand 
in  the  first  line  of  defense  against  inflation. 
And  it  Is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  further 
monetary  restraint  if  demand  continues  to 
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surge  against  the  Nation's  capacity  to  pro- 
duce. 

Against  this  background  of  emerging  eco- 
nomic trends,  the  subject  of  interest  rates 
IS  in  the  public  forum  and  is  likely  to  re- 
main so  for  some  time  to  come.  We  in  the 
bankmg  industry  have  an  obligation  to  see 
that  these  discussions  are  both  factual  and 
balanced  because  the  subject  of  Interest  rates 
Is  among  the  least  understood  of  all  eco- 
nomic facts.  Yet,  Interest  rates  play  a  vital 
role  In  our  free  enterprise  market  economy. 
Explaining  the  function  of  Interest  rates 
is  no  easy  task.  Most  people  recognize  that 
interest  Is  the  price  of  borrowed  money,  and 
that  the  rate  of  Interest  is  merely  expressing 
that  price  as  a  percentage  of  tiie  amount 
borrowed.  Yet,  once  we  go  beyond  this  sim- 
ple definition,  ones  views  may  be  emotional- 
ly biased  by  his  position  as  a  borrower  or 
a  lender. 

Interestingly  enough,  most  Americans  are 
both  borrowers  and  lenders.  In  the  past  15 
years,  savings  accounts  of  individuals  in 
ijanks  and  other  financial  institutions  have 
risen  from  $71  billion  to  $253  billion;  life 
insurance  and  pension  fund  reserves  have 
advanced  from  $85  to  $238  billion;  Federal, 
State,  and  corporate  bonds  and  mortgage 
holdings  have  risen  from  $88  to  $128  billion, 
and  on  all  of  these  items  individuals  earn 
Interest.  Liabilities  or  obligations  of  in- 
dividuals, during  the  same  15-year  period, 
have  risen  from  $80  to  $313  billion  and.  of 
course,  interest  had  to  be  paid  on  this  ris- 
ing total. 

As  bankers,  we  are  very  much  aware  of  the 
dual  role  of  Interest.  As  the  price  we  receive 
for  our  most  Important  product — credit — it 
is  our  single  largest  Income  item.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  equation,  and  of  rapidly 
growing  significance,  interest  payments  to 
our  time  and  savings  depositors  represent 
our  single  largest  item  of  expense.  Annual 
interest  payments  now  exceed  total  salaries 
and  wages  paid  annually  to  the  better  than 
750.000  men  and  women  employed  by  the 
banking  Industry.  During  1964,  these  in- 
terest payments  exceeded  $4  billion,  or  al- 
most double  the  amount  paid  in  1961.  And, 
when  the  figures  for  1965  are  in,  I  am  sure 
we  shall  see  another  large  increase. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  rising  inter- 
est rates  are  a  mixed  blessing  for  banlcs. 
Since  the  banking  system,  in  effect,  borrows 
from  Its  depositors  and  lends  to  its  borrow- 
ing customers,  it  must  compete  in  the  mar- 
ketplace with  other  borrowers  and  lenders; 
therefore,  it  must  pay  the  going  rate  for 
savings  and  other  time  deposits  and  must 
lend  at  competitive  rates.  A  soundly  man- 
aged bank  must  be  a  profitable  bank  and 
must  naturally  lend  at  a  rate  higher  than  it 
pays  for  money.  But  higher  rates  do  not  nec- 
essarily mean  greater  earnings  over  the  long 
pull  because  profits  are  influenced  by  other 
cost  factors,  by  the  volume  of  credit  out- 
standing and  by  the  quality  of  loans  and  In- 
vestments. 

If  inflationary  pressures  are  present  in 
the  economy,  as  they  are  today,  with  prices 
and  wages  going  up  in  response  to  supply 
and  demand  factors,  there  are  bound  to  be 
upward  pressures  on  the  price  of  money — 
again  the  result  of  supply  and  demand. 
Banks  are  not  insulated  from  the  economy 
and  must  flow  with  the  tide.  A  strong  loan 
demand  requires  more  loanable  funds.  To 
attract  these  funds  requires  higher  savings 
rates  which,  in  turn,  are  reflected  in  higher 
loan  rates.  In  periods  of  rlbing  money  costs, 
the  prices  of  Government  securities  and 
other  fixed  rate  Investments  decline.  Not 
Infrequently,  in  order  to  meet  Increasing  loan 
demands,  banks  must  liquidate  such  invest- 
ments at  a  loss  which  obviously  results  In 
a  drag  on  profits. 


Banking,  like  most  other  businesses,  makes 
its  profits  primarily  on  volume — on  expan- 
sion in  the  total  volume  of  interest-bearing 
loans  and  investments. 

Given  the  volume  of  credit  demanded,  the 
amount  that  banks  can  lend  depends  on 
two  things:  their  ability  to  attract  time  and 
savings  funds  and  the  degree  of  ease  or 
tightness  in  Pederal  Reserve  monetary  pol- 
icy, which  governs  the  amount  of  new  re- 
serves available  to  banks  for  additional  loans 
and  investments  A  period  of  rapid  credit 
expansion  and  rising  Interest  rates  Is  usually 
accompanied  by  monetary'  pwllcies  which  re- 
strict the  rate  ol  growth  in  bank  reserves. 
This,  in  turn,  limits  the  rate  of  growth  in 
bank  loans  and  Investments.  And  that  is 
precisely  what  the  Federal  Reserve  is  trying 
to  accomplish. 

Clearly,  then,  rising  interest  rates  are  a 
mixed  blessing  for  commercial  banlts.  As  the 
evidence  accumulates,  economists  are.  more 
and  more,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
overall  profits  tend  to  be  better  when  in- 
terest rates  are  stable  and  the  rate  of  growth 
in  bank  loans  and  investments  Is  relatively 
high. 

There  is  a  popular  misconception  'that  the 
Federal  Reserve  determines  Interest  rates  and 
can  and  should  keep  them  low  by  simply 
pumping  more  money  into  the  economy.  It 
is  true  that  the  Pederal  Reserve  is  an  in- 
fluential supplier  of  funds,  but  it  is  not  the 
sole  supplier  nor  can  its  powers  be  used 
recklessly  and  without  regard  to  all  phases 
of  the  national  Interest.  No  responsible  cen- 
tral bank  would  have  used  its  full  powers 
to  hold  interest  rates  down  in  the  face  of  the 
circumstances  prevailing  last  fall. 

Another  misconception  that  seems  to  at- 
tract public  attention  is  that  rising  inter- 
est rates  have  been  responsible  for  the  rapid 
rise  in  consumer  living  costs.  We  hear 
about  the  higher  cost  of  housing,  autos 
and  other  manufactured  products.  But 
what  are  the  facts?  The  typical  house  that 
cost  $10,000  in  1946  costs  almost  $22,000  to- 
day. In  1946.  with  a  15  percent  down  pay- 
ment and  a  20-year  federally  Insured  mort- 
gage, the  buyer  paid  only  $52  a  month  for 
the  house.  Today  he  would  have  to  pay  $128 
How  much  of  the  increase  is  a  result  of  the 
rise  in  Interest  from  4  percent  to  5'i  per- 
cent? Less  than  $7.  Putting  it  another  way. 
if  the  cost  of  the  house  remained  the  same 
and  interest  had  gone  up  1''2  percent,  the 
house  would  still  cost  less  than  $60  a  month. 
Inflation  has  been  the  true  culprit,  not  rising 
Interest  rates. 

Or  consider  the  Interest  costs  on  an  auto- 
mobile. When  a  bank  raises  its  installment 
credit  discount  rate  by  'i  of  1  percent,  or 
50  cents  per  $100  per  year,  this  means  that 
the  monthly  payment  on  a  typical  auto  loan 
of  $2,400  over  36  months  rises  from  $75.66 
to  $76.66. 

Or  consider  the  impact  of  rising  credit 
on  manufactured  goods.  The  Pederal  Trade 
Commission  estimates  that  Interest  costs  ac- 
count for  only  one-fortieth  of  1  percent  of  the 
price  of  the  average  manufactured  product. 
If  interest  rates  were  to  double,  which  is 
highly  unlikely,  the  price  of  a  typical  manu- 
factured product  selling  for  $100  would  rise 
by  only  40  cents. 

These  are  Indeed  small  prices  to  pay  in  an 
effort  to  hold  down  the  price  that  the  con- 
sumer pays  for  food,  clothing  and  shelter, 
and  to  protect   the  value  of   his  savings. 

As  professionally  skilled  bankers,  you  may 
conclude  that  I  have  oversimplified  the  prob- 
lem. But  the  widespread  misunderstanding 
of  interest  rates  in  our  economy  Indicates 
that  we  should  not  spend  all  our  time  talk- 
ing with  one  another  in  technical  terms; 
we  should  discuss  interest  rates  in  terms  the 
public   understands.     To   assist   bankers    in 


this  understanding,  I  have  asked  the  ABA 
staff  to  prepare  a  short  booklet  describing 
in  detail  some  ol  the  aspects  of  this  matter. 
I  hope  bankers  will  use  it  at  every  oppor- 
tunity— with  their  directors,  staff  members, 
customers,  and  local  media — to  increase  gen- 
eral understanding  of  interest  rates  and  the 
important  role  they  play  in  a  market 
economy. 

No  dlscxission  ol  credit  and  Interest  rates 
in  today's  environment  would  be  complete 
without  referring  to  some  of  the  thorny 
problems  that  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the 
Pederal  Reserve  action  in  raising  the  CD 
rate  under  regulation  Q.  It  Is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  situation  confronting  our 
Industry  with  respect  to  rates  paid  on  CD's 
is  fraught  with  danger,  not  only  for  our 
industry,  but  for  the  entire  financial  system 
and  the  economy. 

Almost  2  months  have  passed  since  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  the  PDIC  raised  the 
Regulation  Q  celling  on  time  deposits  to  5' 2 
percent.  In  announcing  the  changes,  both 
agencies  emphasized  the  need  for  a  high  de- 
gree of  prudence  and  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  both  large  and  small  banks  in  adjust- 
ing to  this  new  ceiling.  Since  that  time,  a 
number  of  banks  have  made  such  adjust- 
ments, and  there  have  been  numerous  re- 
ports of  rates  on  certificates  of  5  percent, 
and.  in  a  few  instances,  as  high  as  5' 2  per- 
cent. This  has  renewed  concern  that  the 
scramble  for  deposits  might  carry  the  going 
rate  among  the  large  as  well  as  the  small 
banks  to  the  regulatory  celling,  despite  the 
attempts  to  avoid  making  this  celling  into  a 
magnet  for  going  rates. 

A  new  rash  of  savings  instruments  based 
on  certificates  of  deposit  has  developed 
among  many  banks.  These  are  being  called 
savings  certificates,  savings  t>onds,  invest- 
ment deposits,  or  other  special  names  and 
are  being  offered  at  rates  as  high  as  5  per- 
cent and  guaranteed  for  periods  as  long  as 
three  years.  The  minimum  amounts  being 
accepted  are  often  $1,000  and,  in  some  cases, 
as  low  as  $25  The  common  denominator 
for  many  of  these  new  instruments  is  the 
fact  that  they  provide  for  many  depositors 
a  ready  alternative  to  passbook  savings  on 
which  a  maximum  4-percent  rate  has  been 
retained  under  regulation  Q.  There  have 
been  reports  of  unsettling  and  disruptive 
shifts  of  funds  among  banks,  and  from 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  banks. 
Whether  such  shifts  are  Indeed  taking  place 
in  large  amounts  is  of  critical  significance 
to  the  financial  system  and  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  economy.  The  Pederal  Reserve 
authorities  looked  into  this  matter  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  concluded  that  reports  of 
disruptive  shifts  were  somewhat  exaggerated, 
at  least  at  that  time. 

But  this  is  not  the  complete  story.  Even 
though  a  rate  war  among  banks  and  other 
financial  institutions  may  not  yet  have  de- 
veloped, the  pressure  resulting  from  the 
rising  demand  for  credit  is  tempting  some 
bankers — including  a  few  in  the  large  money 
market  banks — to  offer  unrealistlcally  gen- 
erous terms  on  CD's.  There  is  a  clear  and 
present  danger  that  such  actions  could  lead 
to  highly  destructive  and  undesirable  com- 
petition from  which  no  one — banks,  savers, 
other  financial  institutions,  or  the  American 
economy — could  gain. 

Such  a  fierce  competitive  race  for  savings 
and  time  money  could  be  particularly  harm- 
ful to  the  small  banks  of  the  Nation  and  the 
regional  and  local  economies  which  they 
serve.  Healthy  competition  among  banks 
and  other  lenders  Is  highly  desirable.  How- 
ever, competition  that  entices  large  and  dis- 
ruptive flows  of  funds  from  country  to  city, 
from  small  banks  to  large  banks,  and  from 
the  specialized  financial  industries  into  the 
banking  system  can  be  harmful. 
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I  therefore  urge  the  Nation's  commercial 
bankers  to  exercise  the  prudence  and  re- 
•ponslblUty  that  will  be  absolutely  necessanr 
In  the  days  and  months  ahead.  There  Is  no 
magic  formula.  Nor  will  the  pressures  be 
uniform  throughout  the  banking  system. 
But  It  Is  appropriate  that  we  remind  our- 
selves that  the  most  successful  banks,  over 
extended  periods  of  time,  have  been  those 
banks  that  have  been  able  to  strike  a  healthy 
balance  between  the  need  for  stability  and 
the  need  for  growth. 

In  reviewing  bank  policies,  several  ques- 
tions should  be  answered  objectively.  Does 
the  local  demand  for  credit  warrant  the  com- 
petitive quest  for  deposits?  Is  the  bank 
attempting  to  grow  Just  for  the  sake  of 
growth?  Will  credit  standards  have  to  be 
lowered  to  put  the  expensive  money  to  work 
at  rates  that  will  be  profitable?  How  stable 
are  the  deposlU?  Will  these  shift  quickly 
with  any  rate  change  by  competitors?  How 
long  will  the  bank  be  able  to  sustain  the 
higher  rates? 

This  we  must  understand,  a  significant 
result  of  the  Federal  Reserve  action  has 
been  to  grant  new  freedom  to  the  banking 
system.  With  the  prime  rate  at  4'^  percent, 
banks  had  become  a  "bargain  basement"  for 
borrowers  in  relation  to  prevailing  rates  in 
the  bond  market.  The  effect  was  to  maintain 
an  unrealistic  prime  rate  level  which  gave 
a  subsidy  to  bank  borrowers  and  threatened 
to  exhaust  bank  lending  capacity.  The 
Increase  in  the  discount  rate,  and  related 
rise  In  the  prime  rate,  has  given  banks  a 
new  freedom  to  charge  rates  on  loans  that 
are  more  In  line  with  the  open  market. 

In  a  full  employment  economy,  demands 
for  credit  can  become  almost  Insatiable.  The 
problem  for  many  credit  institutions  is  to 
control  the  Integrity  of  their  own  portfolios 
through  the  selection  or  rejection  of  the  loans 
offered.  Thus  the  Federal  Reserve  action  on 
the  rate  front  dramatized  the  credit  situa- 
tion that  had  been  developing  and  helped  to 
improve  our  ability  to  build  healthy  loan 
p)ortf  olios. 

The  matter  now  rests  essentially  with  the 
bankers  In  their  response  to  this  rapidly 
changing  environment.  We  cannot  expect 
to  be  monitored  dally  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  We  have  been  told  plainly 
that  credit  must  be  restrained.  We  have 
been  told  plainly  that  banks  must  not  In- 
dulge In  competitive  rate  wars  for  time 
money. 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  policy  Is  to  be  effec- 
tive, self-discipline  on  the  part  of  banks  is 
now  absolutely  required.  Any  other  course 
of  action  would  be  unthinkable  simply  be- 
caiue  the  national  Interest  demands  it.  Fail- 
ure to  exercise  voluntary  but  prudent  re- 
straint now  can  only  lead  to  stricter  regula- 
tory controls  later. 

Indeed,  the  very  manner  In  which  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  raised  the  flag  of  cau- 
tion Is  Indicative  of  Its  confidence  in  the 
integrity  and  responsibility  of  the  American 
banking  system,  and  this  we  must  honor. 


STEPS  TOWARD  CLEAN  WATER 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  Is  a  meaning- 
ful document.  But  It  does  not  complete 
the  responsibility  of  Congress  in  the 
critical  area  of  water  pollution  control 
and  abatement. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  gave  the  Na- 
tion the  basic  tools  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  our  water  resources.  To  put 
those  tools  to  work,  we  need  the  muscle 
of  greatly  Increased  Federal.  State,  and 
local  money  behind  them. 


The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  has  recently  published 
a  report  which  documents  this  need. 
The  report  is  entitled  "Steps  Toward 
Clean  Water."  and  is  based  on  12  days 
of  hearings  last  year.  More  than  900 
pages  of  testimony  and  supporting  evi- 
dence were  recorded. 

The  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  report  are  a  sobering  evaluation  of 
the  problem  and  the  need  to  solve  it. 

The  subcommittee  estimates  that  the 
national  cost  of  meeting  our  treatment 
plant  construction  needs  by  1972  is  at 
least  S20  billion.  The  present  Federal 
effort  is  only  $150  million  a  year.  The 
subcommittee  reports  this  "is  entirely 
inadequate  even  to  keep  pace  with  the 
problem." 

Furthermore,  present  restrictions  on 
individual  grants  gravely  limit  the  pro- 
gram, especially  in  large  communities. 
While  these  may  be  the  most  obvious 
deficiencies  in  our  program,  they  are  not 
the  only  ones. 

For  instance,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  States  does  not  assist  communi- 
ties with  matching  grants  under  the 
sewage  treatment  construction  grant 
program. 

Except  in  isolated  cases,  we  do  not  have 
a  coordinated  program  for  handling 
effluent  from  industrial  and  municipal 
sources  in  river  basins.  The  increased 
cost  of  waste  treatment  for  industries  is 
a  threat  to  their  economic  vitality. 

Finally,  present  waste  treatment  sys- 
tems too  frequently  are  based  on  con- 
cepts developed  40  years  ago. 

Because  of  the  interrelationship  of 
these  needs,  no  one  part  can  be  ignored 
without  jeopardizing  our  success  with  the 
others. 

During  the  coast-to-coast  hearings  last 
year,  the  subcommittee  learned  firsthand 
of  the  nature  and  scope  of  these  inade- 
quacies. To  succeed,  the  subcommitte 
has  made  six  recommendations.  We 
should  consider  them  carefully. 

First.  Do  away  with  the  dollar  ceiling 
limits  on  treatment  construction  grants, 
and  instead  provide  a  30-percent  grant 
for  each  project,  regardless  of  its  cost. 

Second.  Provide  a  bonus  of  10  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  grant  when  the  SUte 
matches  at  least  30  percent  of  the  project 
cost.  In  addition,  cities  should  be  au- 
thorized to  apply  directly  for  Federal 
grants  when  States  fail  to  match  the 
Federal  grant.  A  revolving  fund  should 
be  established  for  long-term,  low-interest 
loans  to  help  cities  meet  local  matching 
requirements  when  the  State  fails  to 
match  the  Federal  share. 

Third.  Authorize  S6  billion  for  Fed- 
eral treatment  construction  grants 
through  fiscal  year  1972 

Fourth.  Double  the  authorization  for 
grants  to  States  and  Interstate  agencies 
for  program  support  to  $10  million  a  year 
for  5  years,  providing  the  States  increase 
their  share. 

Fifth.  Authorize  $25  million  annually 
for  5  years  for  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  of  advanced  waste 
treatment  and  purification  methods,  and 
for  development  and  demonstration  of 
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new  or  improved  methods  for  treating 
compatible  mimicipal  and  industrial 
wastes. 

Sixth.  Provide  for  collection  and  pub- 
lication of  information  on  treatment 
practices  in  industrial,  manufacturing, 
and  processing  establishments.  Use  the 
contract  authority  more  extensively  in 
the  conduct  of  research,  training,  and 
demonstrations.  In  connection  with 
such  authority,  start  a  program  of  train- 
ing operators  of  municipal  and  indus- 
trial or  other  private  treatment  plants. 

These  six  recommendations  are  a  bold 
but  necessary  program  to  meet  the  reali- 
ties of  the  water  pollution  crisis. 

By  eliminating  the  dollar  celling  on 
individual  project  grants,  we  could  bring 
meaningful  support  and  encouragement 
to  the  Nation's  cities.  Their  problems 
are  at  the  heart  of  the  national  problem. 

Presently,  the  maximum  Federal  grant 
to  a  single  project  is  $1.2  million  and  the 
maximum  for  a  joint  project  undertaken 
by  two  or  more  communities  is  $4.8  mil- 
lion. 

For  maior  cities,  these  amounts  are 
woefully  inadequate.  New  York  City 
alone  faces  the  expenditure  of  $780  mil- 
lion for  needed  facilities. 

In  Atlanta,  the  price  tag  is  $100  mil- 
lion. In  Los  Angeles,  it  is  $75  million. 
In  Detroit,  it  is  $151  million,  in  Pitts- 
burgh, it  is  $32  million.  In  Houston,  it  is 
$43  million.  Even  in  the  Portland. 
Maine,  area,  the  cost  has  been  estimated 
at  more  than  $20  million. 

For  the  last  decade.  Federal  construc- 
tion grants  have  stimulated  local  abate- 
ment and  control  projects.  Municipal 
response  to  the  grants  was  immediate 
and  encouraging  even  at  its  initial 
modest  and  totally  inadequate  level. 

However.  Lecause  of  the  grant  limits, 
the  resulting  activity  has  barely  kept 
pace  with  the  needs  of  growing  popula- 
tions and  urbanization.  The  tremendous 
backlog  of  needed  facilities,  now  totaling 
at  least  $20  billion,  remains  unmet.  The 
lifting  of  ceilings  and  the  stepping  up 
of  authorizations,  as  recommended  by 
the  subcommittee,  would  permit  and 
stimulate  the  necessary  attack  on  the 
backlog. 

Since  the  national  pollution  abatement 
program  began  In  1948.  the  basic  legisla- 
tive policy  has  been  that  the  control  of 
pollution  is  a  State  responsibility.  Re- 
grettably, most  States  have  failed  to  help 
communities  meet  the  costs  of  abatement 
and  control.  Presently,  only  six  States 
have  authority  to  apply  State  funds  for 
this  purpose. 

Our  job,  then,  is  to  provide  more  in- 
centive to  the  States.  A  10-percent  Fed- 
eral bonus  for  State  matching  funds,  and 
the  opportunity  for  doubled  Federal  ap- 
propriations for  program  support  will 
stimulate  State  participation. 

A  challenge  to  our  technology  is  the 
development  of  efficient  methods  of 
treating  combined  municipal  and  indus- 
trial effluent.  An  appropriation  of  S125 
million  over  5  years  would  foster  the 
depth  of  research  needed  to  find  and 
demonstrate  the  answers.  In  the  long 
run,  these  answers  would  save  countless 
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dollars  and  help  us  achieve  the  water 
quality  we  will  need. 

Industry,  like  municipalities,  will  in- 
creasingly feel  the  financial  burden  of 
treatment.  In  many  instances,  this  bur- 
den can  adversely  affect  an  industry's 
growth  and  prosperity.  Many  companies 
already  face  this  problem.  It  calls  for 
a  reevaluation  of  our  policy  on  financial 
assistance  to  industry  for  treatment 
works. 

Summing  up,  there  are  three  basic  ele- 
ments in  the  Federal  Government's 
water  pollution  control  effort:  Treat- 
ment, enforcement,  and  research. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  gave  us 
the  means  for  developing  and  establish- 
ing meaningful  water  quality  standards. 

But  if  communities  do  not  have  the 
resources  to  achieve  adequate  treatment, 
standards  and  enforcement  will  mean 
little. 

And  without  research  to  find  more 
efficient  methods  of  treatment,  the  costs 
could  overwhelm  us  in  the  decades 
ahead. 

Our  next  legislative  attack  on  dirty 
water  should  begin  where  the  Water 
Quality  Act  left  off.  The  subcommittee's 
recommendations  are  guidelines  for  our 
work  in  the  months  ahead 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  sub- 
committee's report. 


JOB  CORPS  GIRLS  START  TO  WORK 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  an  article  about  a  young  lady 
from  my  State  who  is  a  recent  graduate 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Women's  Job  Corps 
Training  Center. 

The  story  was  written  by  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Shelton,  staff  writer  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  The  story  is  about  Juana 
Marie  Waquiu  of  Jemez  Pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  in- 
dustry scrutinize  the  graduates  of  the 
Job  Corps  for  potential  job  placement. 
This  point  of  view  is  well  expressed  by 
W.  C.  Hobbs,  senior  vice-president  of 
Consolidated  American  Services,  Inc., 
and  chief  executive  of  its  Management 
and  Engineering  Services  Division.  This 
company  was  the  first  to  hire  male  Job 
Corps  graduates  and  now  blazes  a  new 
trail  by  being  the  first  in  private  industry 
to  hire  female  graduates  of  the  Job 
Corps. 

Mr.  Hobbs  feels  certain  of  the  abilities 
of  the  Job  Corps  graduates.  His  quota- 
tion is  worth  repeating: 

I  Irel  very  strongly  that  in  the  Job  Corps, 
inciu.stry  has  a  natural  young  mine  of  flex- 
ibility and  a  pool  of  labor.  Just  because 
these  are  poor  kid.s  who  have  dropped  out 
of  school  doesn't  mean  they  are  not  good 
workers  Once  industry  realizes  they  have 
a  pool,  and  can  direct  the  skills  and  techni- 
cal training  they  need,  they  are  going  to 
come  to  Job  Corps  and  say,  "I  need  so  many 
of  this  type  of  skill." 

This  is  an  inspiring  and  impressive 
stoiy.  It  should  be  of  interest — of  great 
interest— to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
^nt  that  the  article,  written  by  Elizabeth 


Shelton,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
PK)int  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Nov.  30, 
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Jobs  Corps  Girls  Start  to  Work 

(By  Elizabeth  Shelton) 

The  first  two  career  girls  to  come  to  the 
Capital  with  Job  Corps  diplomas  as  their 
credentials  are  happly  at  work  In  the  down- 
town office  of  a  management  consultant 
firm. 

Juana  Marie  Waquiu,  a  21-year-old  from 
Jemez  Pueblo,  N.  Mex.,  arrived  here  yester- 
day to  double  as  a  PBX  switchboard  opera- 
tor and  receptionist  with  the  Management 
and  Engineering  Services  Division  of  Con- 
solidated American  Services,  Inc.  She  was 
the  first  graduate  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Women's  Job  Corps  Training  Center. 

The  second  graduate,  WUlye  L.  Evans,  20, 
of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  has  been  on  duty 
In  the  same  office  for  a  week  as  a  clerk- 
typist.  "Ifs  Just  like  home,"  WlUye  says. 
"Everybody  Is  so  friendly." 

Both  live  on  Buchanan  Street  NE.,  with 
the  family   of  a  member  of  the  MES   staff. 

Neither  has  had  a  chance  yet  to  slghtsee 
around  the  city,  but  WUlye  went  on  a  motor 
trip  in  Maryland  on  Sunday  and  thought  it 
"very   nice." 

Her  mother  Is  a  domestic  worker  In  Idabel, 
Okla.  Wlllye  tried  working  her  way  through 
Langston  University  in  Oklahoma  but  had 
to  leave  In  her  second  year  because  her  sal- 
ary as  an  assistant  to  the  adviser  of  the  New 
Homemakers  of  America  was  applied  only  to 
tuition  and  left  her  no  money  for  expenses 
or  to  send  home. 

She  plans  to  go  to  business  college  at  night 
with  an  eventual  goal  of  teaching  business 
subjects.  She  attended  the  Metropolitan 
Junior  College  In  Los  Angeles  and  graduated 
In  5  months. 

Juana,  daughter  of  a  carpenter,  attended 
Albuquerque  Business  College,  in  New  Mex- 
ico, for  a  year,  but  couldn't  find  a  Job  in  that 
city.  She  learned  switchboard  operation  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Trade  Technical  College 
while  enrolled  at  the  Los  Angeles  Job  Corps 
Center. 

Back  at  home  are  five  brothers  and  two 
sisters.  The  older  sister  is  married  and  the 
oldest  of  her  brothers  helps  his  fa'.her.  but 
the  others  are  still  of  school  age  and  Juana 
helps  to  support  them. 

The  brand  new  white-collar  girls  make  $2 
an  hour  at  their  new  Jobs.  They  wUl  re- 
ceive In-grade  promotions  and  the  chance 
to  rise,  through  training,  to  new  grades. 

W.  C.  Hobbs,  senior  vice  president  of  Con- 
Am  and  executive  chief  of  Its  MES  division. 
Is  confident  the  Job  Corps  is  producing  a 
competent  employment  pool  for  industry. 

The  organization  was  the  first  to  hire 
male  Job  Corps  graduates  as  employees  and 
found  their  work  so  satisfactory  that  two  are 
being  given  additional  pay  and  responsibili- 
ties. The  third  was  assisted  to  return  to 
high  school  so  he  will  have  a  base  for  higher 
education. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  Hobbs  feels  so 
assured  is  that  the  24-hour-a-day  living 
experience  at  a  Job  Corpe  center  gets  every- 
thing about  the  enrollee's  abilities  and 
habits  down  on  the  record. 

"This  provides  a  great  deal  more  informa- 
tion than  a  series  of  Interviews,  or  even  a 
Job  trial."  he  said. 

"I  feel  very  strongly  that  In  the  Job 
Corps,  Industry  has  a  natural  young  mine 
of  flexibility  and  a  pool  of  labor,"  he  said. 
"Just  because  these  are  poor  kids  who  have 


dropped  out  of  school  doesn't  mean  they  are 
not   good   workers. 

"Once  industry  realizes  they  have  a  pool 
and  can  direct  the  skills  and  technical  train- 
ing they  need,  they  are  going  to  come  to 
Job  Corps,  and  say,  'I  need  so  manv  of  this 
type  of  skill.' 

"This  Is  one  place  where  the  Government 
Is  spending  money  that  is  an  Investment. 
The  kids  wUl  put  money  back  Into  the 
country." 


AMERICAN  PEOPLE  SUPPORT  RE- 
SUMPTION OF  BOMBING  OF 
NORTH   VIETNAM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  In  this 
mornings  New  York  Times  there  are  two 
items  which,  on  the  surface,  appear  to 
contradict  each  other. 

On  page  16  of  the  New  York  Times 
there  is  an  article  headed  "Senate  Mail 
Hits  War  Escalation."  Accordirig  to  this 
article,  the  mail  in  most  Senate  offices 
is  i-unning  2  or  3  to  1  against  escalation 
or  a  restunption  of  bombing,  and  in  some 
Senate  offices  the  ratio  is  running  as  high 
as  100  to  1. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  article  on  page 
1  of  the  New  York  Times  reported  that 
there  is  wide  national  suppMjrt  for  the 
President's  decision  to  resume  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam.  The  article,  which 
ran  more  than  1  page  in  length,  was 
based  on  the  reports  of  10  staff  corre- 
spondents who  interviewed  State  and 
local  officials,  professional  and  business 
men.  editors,  students,  and  others. 

The  remarkable  discrepancy  between 
the  true  state  of  American  public  opiiiion 
and  the  heavily  weighted  public  opinion 
estimates  gleaned  from  congressional 
correspondence  can,  I  beUeve,  be  ex- 
plained in  very  simple  terms. 

The  great  majority  of  the  American 
public  who  support  the  President's  policy 
are  unorganized  and  do  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  manifest  their  support  by 
repeated  letters  and  telegrams  addressed 
to  the  President  and  to  their  Congress- 
men. 

But  the  relatively  small  minority  who 
are  opposed  to  the  President's  policy  are 
highly  organized,  and  the  several  major 
organizations  which  have  been  playing  a 
leading  role  hi  the  anti-Vietnam  agita- 
tion repeatedly  remind  their  followers 
and  correspondents  of  their  duty  to  write 
and  to  w^lre — not  once,  but  repeatedly — 
to  the  President  and  to  Congressmen. 

For  example,  yesterday  a  constituent 
sent  me  a  printed  card  which  he  had 
received  from  the  National  Committee 
for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy.  The  card 
urged  the  recipient  to  wire  the  President 
and  wire  his  Senator  and  Congressman 
protesting  against  the  resumed  bombing 
of  the  North — and  if  he  had  already  done 
so  once,  the  card  urged  the  recipient  to 
do  so  again. 

I  have  been  advised  that  similar  com- 
munications have  been  sent  out  by  the 
Students  'or  a  Democratic  Society,  by 
the  National  Emergency  Committee  To 
End  the  War  in  Vietnam  and  by  other 
organizations  involved  in  the  anti-Viet- 
nam agitation. 

I  would  therefore  urge  my  colleagues 
to  take  these  facts  into  consideration  in 
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efvaluatlng  the  correspondence  they  re- 
ceive on  the  Vietnam  war. 

A  much  surer  gage  of  the  state  of 
public  opinion  than  the  highly  organized 
correspondence  which  has  been  deluging 
our  offices  Is  the  repeated  public  opinion 
polls  demonstrating  overwhelming  sup- 
port for  the  President's  policy. 

For  example,  the  same  New  York  Times 
from  which  I  have  quoted  points  out 
that: 

A  nationwide  poll  by  Louis  Harris  before 
the  end  of  the  pause  reported  that  61  percent 
favored  and  17  percent  opposed  all-out  bomb- 
ing of  every  part  of  North  Vietnam  If  the 
Communlsta  refused  to  sit  down  and  talk 
peace. 

Remarkably  enough,  there  was  very 
little  difference  In  opinion  on  this  point 
between  those  who  had  voted  the  Gold- 
water  ticket  in  1964  and  those  who  had 
voted  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Of  those  who  had  supported  Goldwater, 
65  percent  favored  all-out  U.S.  bombing 
if  the  Communists  refused  to  talk  peace, 
and  14  percent  were  opposed. 

Of  those  who  had  voted  Democratic,  59 
percent  supported  sdi-out  bombing  and 
only  17  percent  were  opposed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point  the  following  three 
items: 

First.  The  article,  captioned  "Senate 
Mail  Hits  War  Escalation,"  which  ap- 
peared on  page  16  of  the  New  York 
Times,  today,  Thursday,  February  3. 

Second.  The  article,  captioned  "Wide 
Support  Found  in  Nation  for  Renewed 
Vietnam  Bombing,"  which  appeared  on 
page  1  of  the  New  York  Times  for  the 
same  date. 

Third.  The  Harris  survey,  captioned 
"Public  Would  Back  More  Troops,  Bomb- 
ing if  Negotiation  Move  Palls,"  the  full 
text  of  which  appeared  on  page  2  of  the 
Washington  Post  on  Monday,  January  31. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SxNATK  Mail  Hrrs  Wa«  Escalation — Opposi- 
tion LXO  BT  MmWKST  AND  MOUNTAIN  STATES 

(By  E.  W.  Kenworthy) 

WASRiifOTON.  February  2. — Many  Senators 
reported  today  that  their  mall  was  heavily 
a^lnst  escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

A  sampling  of  Senate  offices  indicated  that 
the  strongest  opposition,  as  reflected  In  mall 
and  telegrams,  was  In  the  Midwest  and 
Mountain  States. 

However,  Senators  from  the  eastern  sea- 
board reported  that  their  mall  also  was  "sub- 
stantially" or  "predominantly"  against  esca- 
lation. 

In  the  House,  most  Members  Interviewed 
said  their  mall  on  Vietnam  was  light.  The 
reason,  they  believed,  is  that  constituents  are 
Inore  likely  to  write  their  Senators  on  foreign 
affairs  Usues.  The  Senate  alone  has  the  con- 
stitutional authority  to  advise  and  consent 
on  treaties  and  has  therefore  become  the 
dominant  legislative  body  on  foreign  p>oUcy 
questions. 

A  White  House  spokesman  said  no  tabula- 
tion was  being  made  on  Its  mail  concerning 
Vietnam. 

Most  of  the  Senators  interviewed  said  the 
mall  gave  little  appearance  of  being  orga- 
nised. 

As  might  be  expected,  those  Senators  who 
have   been   critical   of   the   administration's 


policy  for  some  time  or  who  were  among  the 
15  that  wrote  to  the  President  last  week 
urging  a  continuation  of  the  pause  in  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  reported  the 
largest  percentage  of  mall  against  escalation. 
For  example.  Senator  Mike  M.^nsfield.  of 
Montana,  the  Democratic  leader,  is  receiving 
mall  and  telegrams  from  all  over  the  country 
that  is  more  than  100  to  1  against  escalation, 

EDWARD    KENNEDY    REPORTS 

Senator  Gaylord  Nei,.son.  Democrat,  of 
Wisconsin,  who  signed  the  letter  to  the 
President,  said  his  mail  had  been  10  to  1 
against  stepping  up  the  war. 

But  the  office  of  Senator  Edward  M,  Ken- 
nedy, Democrat,  of  Massachusetts,  who  did 
not  Sign  the  letter,  said  he  had  been  receiving 
80  to  100  letters  a  day  and  that  the  trend 
was  "substantially"  in  opposition  to  escala- 
tion. 

Several  Senators  said  the  heavy  mail  began 
during  the  last  2  weeks  of  the  bombing  pause, 
a  large  proportion  of  which  urged  a  continua- 
tion of  the  lull.  The  Senators  said,  however, 
that  there  had  been  no  decline  since  the 
Preeldent's  decision  last  Monday  to  resume 
bombing 

In  fact,  some  Senators  have  experienced 
an  increase  Senator  El'cene  J  McCartht, 
Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  who  m.ade  a  speech 
Monday  urging  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  undertake  a  cnticai  review  of 
Vietnam  policy,  received  450  telegrams  yes- 
terday supporting  his  position  and  one  dis- 
senting phone  call 

However.  Senator  Walter  F  Mondale, 
Democrat,  of  Mlniiesota,  who,  unlike  Mr. 
McCarthy,  did  not  sign  the  letter  to  the 
President  or  speak  out  against  resumption  of 
the  bombing,  reported  that  he  was  getting 
about  150  letters  and  telegrams  a  week  He 
said  the  telegrams  were  running  6  or  7  to  1 
and  the  letters  2  or  3  to  1  against  escalation. 

In  a  private  poll  taken  for  the  adminis- 
tration In  Minnesota  Just  before  Christmas 
and  the  beginning  of  the  bombing  pause, 
21  percent  of  those  asked  wanted  "the  United 
States  to  go  all  out  for  victory  in  Vietnam 
even  If  it  means  war  with  the  Chinese"; 
29  percent  believed  "the  United  States  should 
bomb  Hanoi  and  any  other  targets  that  will 
Increase  US  ertectiveness, "  and  27  percent 
thought  "the  United  States  should  continue 
the  present  policy"  of  limited  bombing. 
Only  9  percent  thought  "the  United  States 
should  stop  bombing  North  Vietnam,  even 
If  It  decreases  US  effectiveness  " 

POLLS    FAVOR    BOMBING 

A  nationwide  poll  by  Louis  Harris  before 
the  end  of  the  pause  reported  that  61  per- 
cent favored  and  17  percent  opposed  all-out 
bombing  of  every  part  of  North  Vietnam  "if 
the  Communists  refused  to  sit  down  and 
talk  peace," 

The  Minnesota  and  Harris  polls  would 
seem  to  Indicate  that  a  large  majority  of 
those  who  do  not  writ*  letters  to  their 
Senators  are  "hard-liners  " 

The  White  House  places  much  more  reli- 
ance on  polls  than  on  mall.  Shortly  before 
he  ordered  the  pause,  the  President  was 
Impressed  by  a  poll  showing  73  percent  of 
the  country  In  favor  of  the  pause. 


Wide  Support  Pound  in  Nation  for 
Renewed  Vietnam   Bo.mbinc 

A  spot  check  of  the  New  York  Times  Indi- 
cates widespread  support  In  the  nation  for 
President  Johnsons  decision  to  resume  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam 

Mixed  with  this  support,  however.  Is  fear 
of  a  possible  nuclear  conflict  and  confusion 
over  U.S,  strategy 

Opinion  across  the  nation  appeared  to  be 
in  general  a^eement.  with  the  exception  of 
the  South,    There  the  view  that  the  United 


States  should  press  the  war  harder  seemed 
to   predominate. 

The  prevailing  national  mood  was  sum- 
med up  by  a  Methodist  minister  In  Madison 
Wis. 

'I  think  the  people  as  a  whole  support 
the  resumption  of  bombing,  but  with  a 
troubled  conscience."  he  said.  "Most  of  the 
people  feel  a  loyalty  to  the  Goverrunent  and 
support  for  the  elected  officials  that  require 
them  to  rely  on  their  Judgments,  But  I 
feel  more  people  are  sicker  of  war  now  than 
at  any  time  In  our  history." 

Ten  staff  correspondents  interviewed 
State  and  local  officials,  professional  and 
business  men,  editors,  students  and  others 
on  opinion  In  their  communities.  The  re- 
sults reflect  a  broad  trend,  though  they  do 
not  purport  to  be  scientific. 

Many  of  th06e  questioned  seemed  to  feel 
that  while  the  President  had  all  the  facts 
and  probably  knew  what  was  best,  there  still 
was  the  "nagging  possibility,"  as  one  Cali- 
fornlan  put  It.  "that  perhaps,  Just  perhaps, 
the  minority  Is  correct  after  all," 

"It's  hard  to  fit  all  these  different  ele- 
ments together  so  they  make  sense."  a  Michi- 
gan university  president  said.  "The  loyal 
citizen  has  a  little  sense  of  distress  and  un- 
easiness because  It  doesn't  quite  come 
clear  cut." 

For  some,  anxiety  over  nuclear  war  has 
become  intense.  The  wife  of  a  New  Mexico 
scientist  called  for  disengagement  In  Viet- 
nam no  matter  what  the  cost.  "I'd  rather 
be  Red  than  dead,"  she  said. 

The  feeling  of  militancy  In  the  South  was 
generally  attributed  to  the  region's  long- 
standing tradition  of  military  distinction, 
as  well  as  to  the  large  number  of  troops 
stationed  there. 

But  one  Mlsslsslpplan  explained  It  in  part 
as  a  reaction  to  frustration  over  civil  rights 
advances.  "They  don't  see  much  that  they 
can  do  to  stop  civil  rights  activity,"  he  said. 
"so  this  seems  to  make  them  want  to  stop 
the  Conxmunlsts  Just  that  much  more," 

An  Indication  that  some  segments  of  the 
public  may  be  pworly  informed  on  Viet- 
nam emerged  from  a  recent  poll  of  under- 
graduates at  a  college  in  Pittsburgh.  Half 
of  the  students,  many  of  whom  may  soon  be 
drafted,  could  not  answer  such  basic  ques- 
tions as  "who  Is  Ho  Chi  Mlnh"  and  "where 
Is  Dlenblenphu," 

One  Texas  newsdealer  found,  however, 
that  Interest  In  the  war  had  picked  up  late- 
ly. In  the  last  week,  he  said,  he  has  sold 
a  number  of  mapw  of  Vietnam. 

pacific  mountain  states 

Perplexity  in  California 

(By  Gladwin  Hill) 

Los  Anceles,  February  2, — "Confusion" 
and  "perplexity"  are  two  words  that  crop  up 
repeatedly  In  any  sounding  of  public  senti- 
ment on  the  Vietnam  situation  In  this  area. 

There  is  no  doubt  among  well  placed  ob- 
servers of  collective  opinion — political  lead- 
ers, businessmen,  professional  people,  educa- 
tors, clergymen,  editors — about  why  people 
are  confused. 

"It's  because  they  sense  that  the  admin- 
istration Is  confused."  one  said.  "President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  Rusk  have  kept  re- 
Iterating  the  ultimate  goal  of  our  Vietnam 
Involvement:  to  stop  communism.  No  body 
can  challenge  that.  But  there's  a  vast  gap 
between  that  goal  and  the  Inconclusive  mili- 
tary operations  we  see  from  day  to  day.  The 
necessary  connection  between  the  two  is 
obscure,  questionable.  That  gap  Is  where 
people  are  floundering — along  with  the  ad- 
ministration." 

"If  President  Johnson  had  said  we'll  es- 
calate and  smash  through  to  victory  at  what- 
ever cost.  It  would  have  been  accepted  by  the 
average  cltlien,"  said  Julius  Leetham,  who 
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as  county  chairman  heads  the  largest  bloc 
of  Republicans  In  California. 

•The  fact  that  there  have  been  apparent 
misgivings  In  the  Democratic  leadership 
about  whether  we  should  be  In  there  at  all 
has  pushed  the  average  citizen  Into  Intellec- 
tual perplexity." 

Poll  of  Students 

A  recent  poll  of  students  at  the  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles,  on  proper  course 
In  Vietnam  yielded  these  responses: 

For  pursuance  of  present  operations,  2,164. 

For  "escalation,"  even  Into  Communist 
China,  498. 

For  immediate  withdrawal,  553. 

For  stopping  bombing  In  hopes  of  jjcace. 

763, 

For  withdrawal  to  a  "neutral"  position, 
690. 

While  most  of  the  respondents  In  this  poll 
presumably  were  not  of  voting  age.  the  shad- 
ing of  sentiment  encountered  In  a  canvass 
of  adult  opinion  leaders  suggested  that  feel- 
ings generally  in  the  Pacific  Southwest  might 
divide  In   about  the   same  ratio. 

Opinion  has  not  yet  generally  crystallzed 
into  aggressive  points  of  view.  But  Indica- 
tions are  that  It  would  not  take  many  radical 
developments,  either  favorable  or  adverse,  to 
polarize  It. 

"People  are  supporting  the  President  on 
Vietnam — and  at  this  Juncture  they'd  sup- 
port him  if  he  chose  to  withdraw,"  said  Philip 
Kerby,  editor  of  the  liberal  magazine  Frontier. 

"Opinion  Is  becoming  more  deflnlte  on  both 
sides  of  the  question — mostly,  I  think,  be- 
cause of  the  growing  Intensity  of  public  dis- 
cussion," commented  Leonard  Mandel,  a  shoe 
manufacturer. 

The  Surface  Pacts 

The  consensus  Is  that  the  public  Is  well  In- 
formed about  the  surface  facts  of  the  Viet- 
nam situation,  but  hazy  about  the  rationale 
and  the  administration's  approach  to  It. 

"People  generally  Just  don't  know  the  rea- 
son for  our  Vietnam  Involvement,"  said  Dr. 
Neil  Jacoby.  dean  of  the  UCLA  Business 
School. 

"I  think  there  Is  understanding  that  our 
aim  is  to  prevent  the  spread  of  communism," 
said  Dr.  Robert  G.  Neumann,  UCLA  political 
science  professor.  "But  things  come  out,  like 
the  Panfanl  peace  overture  that  give  even  the 
President's  strong  supporters  the  feeling  that 
things  are  not  being  told." 

The  perslstance  of  uncertainty  about  the 
Nation's  course  seems  to  be  bringing  closer  a 
critical  Juncture  In  public  opinion. 

"It's  now  become  a  question  of  get  out  or 
get  tougher."  commented  Conrad  Jamison, 
a  vice  president  of  one  of  California's  largest 
banks,  "We're  doing  nothing  decisive.  If 
nothing  decisive  continues  to  be  done,  dis- 
satisfaction win  grow." 

Reflecting  this  trend,  a  prominent  Beverly 
Hills  dentist.  Dr.  Fern  Petty,  the  normally 
Jovial  former  president  of  Optimists  Interna- 
tional declared  impatiently:  "I"m  sick  and 
tired  of  our  kissing  everybody's  foot.  We 
ought  to  go  In  there  and  blast  the  hell  out 
of  Hanoi,  We're  seeking  peace,  and  that's 
the  quickest  way  to  get  It.  We're  actually 
Impairing  our  position  Internationally.  Peo- 
ple abroad  say:  "There's  that  great  big 
power— and  It  cant  even  hold  South  Viet- 
nam,' " 

Heads  a  Large  Temple 
More  mildly,  but  no  less  pointedly.  Rabbi 
Edgar    Magnln    of    the    Wllshlre    Boulevard 
Temple,  one  of  the  world's  largest  Jewish  con- 
gregations, commented: 

"I  get  around  a  lot  and  I  haven't  met  any- 
body who  liked  this  venture — Jew,  Christian, 
Chinaman  or  atheist,  I  don't  think  anybody 
with  half  a  brain  wants  to  be  in  this  thing, 
because  It  can't  solve  anything.     If  we  did 


win  militarily,  6  months  later  there'd  be  an- 
other government  In  there.  But  If  It's  going 
to  be  a  war.  It  should  be  an  all-out  war.  If 
It  Isn't,  we  ought  to  get  out." 

Simon  Cassldy,  a  newspaper  publisher  and 
president  of  the  California  Democratic  Coun- 
cil, a  liberal  rank-and-file  party  organization, 
commented : 

"The  kind  of  people  I  talk  to — mostly  peo- 
ple In  the  CDC — are  disappointed  to  see 
the  bombing  resume.  Right  now  they're 
willing  to  take  the  President's  appraisal  as 
long  as  they  don't  see  a  lot  of  coffins  coming 
back,  or  It  isn't  costing  too  much  money,  or 
there  Isn't  any  rationing.  But  as  the  going 
gets  tougher,  people's  questions  will  get 
tougher.  They're  going  to  ask:  'What  the 
hell  are  we  doing  over  there? — What  can 
bloodying  up  some  Jungle  do  to  defend  our 
freedom?'  " 

There  Is  little  evidence  that  opinion  on 
Vietnam  follows  economic  or  class  lines.  The 
dominant  considerations,  cross-sectional  in 
nature,  are  such  things  as  the  draft  and, 
subtly,  the  national  economy. 

Mrs.  Robert  Neumann,  a  member  of  the 
McCone  Commission  that  investigated  the 
Watts  riots,  said,  "I  have  gotten  a  feeling 
that  really  disadvantaged  people  don't  think 
much  about  International  affairs — >^ut  that's 
Just  an  Impression.  But  you  do  get  other 
divisions  of  opinion.  In  my  United  Nations 
group,  which  Is  principally  middle  class, 
there  are  Idealists  who  believe  the  war  Is 
dreadful  and  should  be  stopped  Immedi- 
ately— but  there  are  those  who  think  It's 
necessary." 

Resignation  in  Northwest 

(By  Lawrence  E,  Davles) 

San  Phancisco,  February  2, — Deep-seated 
regret  that  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was 
renewed  has  gripped  the  Pacific  and  border- 
ing States,  But  the  mood  of  a  substantial 
majority,  as  suggested  by  Inquiries  in  a  cross- 
section  of  opinion  leaders.  Is  one  of  resigna- 
tion to  the  belief  that  perhaps  there  was  no 
practicable  alternative 

Even  among  the  clergy,  where  the  bombing 
renewal  was  widely  deplored,  some  In  high 
places  subscribed  to  this  belief.  And  some 
of  the  "noisy  minority"  of  opponents  of 
bombing,  on  and  off  college  campuses,  ac- 
knowledged that  they  were  outnumbered  by 
supporters  of  President  Johnson's  action. 

Repeatedly,  In  northern  California,  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  Alaska,  and  neighboring 
States,  questioners  met  substantially  with 
this  reply: 

"I  find  a  lot  of  people,  probably  a  majority, 
saying  the  President  and  his  advisers  have 
the  Information  and  we  have  to  trust  them 
to  make  the  decisions." 

Coupled  with  this  were  similar  predictions 
from  a  prominent  San  Francisco  business- 
man and  civic  leader,  a  Democrat: 

"As  surtaxes  and  other  taxes  are  added  to 
support  the  war  In  Vietnam  there  will  be 
an  Increasing  demand  from  voters  that  we 
pull  out.  People  are  selfish;  when  their  own 
pocketbooks  are  affected  It  makes  a  differ- 
ence." 

A  California  State  senator,  also  a  Democrat, 
saw  a  change  In  mood  as  already  taking 
place,  away  from  one  guided  partly  by  eco- 
nomic status.  The  country  club  set,  he  said, 
originally  demanded,  "Go  In  and  knock  hell 
out  of  them  (the  North  Vietnamese) ." 

"Now,"  he  said,  "as  their  kids  In  college 
are  being  reclassified,  they  are  beginning  to 
say.  'maybe  we  ought  to  try  harder  to  get 
to  the  negotiating  table.'  But  what  do  you 
do  If  the  other  side  won't  negotiate?" 

In  Alaska  where  the  general  reaction  was 
"the  President  had  no  choice,"  and  where 
Gov,  William  A.  Egan,  a  Democrat,  said  "If 
principles  mean  anything,  then  we  must  fol- 
low through,"  Robert  J,  McNealy.  senate  pres- 


ident, a  Democrat,  thought  that  President 
Johnson  should  "order  nuclear  bombs 
dropped  on  both  Hanoi  and  Pelplng." 

"By  such  action."  he  said,  "the  lives  of 
many  thousands  of  American  boys  could  be 
saved  and  this  country  entrenched  as  a 
world  power  for  peace  during  the  next  50 
years." 

And  Illustrating  a  point  widely  made  that 
personal  Involvement  often  dictates  the  at- 
titude toward  bombing  renewal,  a  Portland 
newspajjer  advertising  executive  commented  : 

"The  Idea  of  using  the  bomb  again  is 
horrible.  But  I  wouldn't  be  here  today  If 
they  hadnt  used  the  bomb  In  Japan,"  He 
was  In  the  South  Pacific  during  World  War  II, 

Demonstrations  In  several  States  by  college 
students  against  renewal  of  the  bombing 
against  North  Vietnam  drew  relatively  small 
numbers  of  participants. 

Students  Support  United  States 

Jerry  Baker,  president  of  his  fraternity  at 
Montana  State  University,  reported  that  his 
house  members  were  "definitely  In  favor  of 
the  bombing  policy," 

Gov,  Tim  Babcock  of  Montana,  a  Republi- 
can, thought  "we  may  have  waited  too  long," 

And  the  Right  Reverend  Chandler  W,  Ster- 
ling, Episcopal  Bishop  of  Montana,  said  that 
he  was  saddened  by  the  step  but  added.  "I 
don't  see  where  we  have  any  alternative  at 
the  moment." 

There  was  conflicting  opinion  on  whether 
voters  were  well  Informed  on  Issues,  Ross 
Cunningham,  political  editor  of  the  Seattle 
Times,  doubted  "if  the  average  guy  in  the 
street  worries  about  any  misinformation," 

Joe  Prlsno.  executive  news  editor  of  the 
Seattle  Poet-Intelligencer,  said  everybody  he 
talked  with  "has  a  good  Idea  what  Is  going 
on  and  they  believe  either  we  should  be  there 
or  not  be  there." 

Nevadans  had  mixed  reactions  on  the  re- 
sumption of  bombing  and  Idahoans.  Includ- 
ing Gov.  Robert  E.  Smylle.  were  described 
by  opinion  leaders  as  generally  believing 
that  "the  Nation  was  obliged  to  support  the 
President's  decision," 

Whereas  many  felt  the  public  was  getting 
all    the    Information    it    needed.    Governor 
Smylle.  a  Republican,  called  for  "a  good  deal 
more  candor  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion,"   And  Gov,  Mark  O,  Hatfield  of  Oregon, 
a    candidate    for    the    Senate,    voiced    "deep 
regrets"  over  the  resumption  of  bombing, 
the  middle  west 
Upper  Midicest  puzzled 
(By  Austin  C.  Wehrwein  ) 

Chicago,  February  2, — Acceptance  without 
enthusiasm  is  the  general  attitude  toward 
the  Vietnam  war  in  the  upper  eastern  Middle 
West  despite  President  Johnson's  quest  for  a 
United  Nations  peacemaking  role. 

The  mood  seems  to  be  weighted  on  the  side 
of  frustration,  puzzlement,  and  an  absence  of 
martial  fervor  except  among  some  ultracon- 
servativea.  The  basic  reason  appears  to  be 
that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
United  suites  got  into  the  Vietnam  war  and 
even  more  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
United  StaWs  can  get  out.  an  assessment  of 
leading  opinion  Indicated. 

Nevertheless,  a  survey  of  opinion  leaders 
In  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  In- 
diana found  almost  universal  backing  for 
Mr.  Johnson. 

"We  support  him  completely  ir  Vietnam," 
said  Ruben  Sonderstrom,  president  of  the 
Illinois  Federation  of  Labor, 

The  hard  core  of  "get  out  now"  advocates 
appeared  to  be  a  small  minority — not  even 
1  in  10.  a  South  Bend,  Ind..  editor  specu- 
lated. But  support  for  the  President  often 
seemed  forced  by  absence  of  any  jxjpularly 
acceptable  substitute,  or  explained  with.  "I 
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don't  know  what  to  tUlnk,"  u  In  the  words 
of  Um  Springfield,  III.,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
president. 

Mood  of  Confusion 

Ch&rles  H.  McLaughlin,  chairman  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  political  science  de- 
partment, said: 

"The  current  mood  Is  one  of  confusion 
and  frustration.  I  think  people  are  very  un- 
certain that  the  Government  has  worked  out 
a  policy  that  holds  any  promise  of  settling 
the  affair.  On  the  other  hand.  I  suppose  the 
majority  do  feel  that  we  have  some  obliga- 
tions in  that  area  and  that  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  abandon  them." 

In  Milwaukee,  Robert  DIneen.  president  of 
the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
said: 

"I  think  there  are  quite  a  few  people  that 
are  concerned  about  It  but  are  supporting 
the  President  because  he  does  not  have  any 
alternative.  I  am  surprised  at  how  many 
people  have  misgivings.  If  there  Is  an  In- 
crease in  casualties  .he  concern  will  grow." 

State  and  local  officials,  businessmen, 
clergymen,  editors,  clvlc-mlnded  women, 
farm  leaders,  and  civil  rights  workers  were 
Interviewed  and  generally  agreed  that  people 
were  Informed  on  the  Issue,  but  often  these 
opinion  leaders  doubted  that  the  people  had 
all  the  facta. 

Economic  stratification  appeared  to  have 
little  Influence  on  the  range  of  opinion,  and 
there  was  no  single  overriding  chief  concern 
other  than  fear  of  a  larger  war  and  "how  it 
will  affect  me  and  my  family." 

How  Can  We  Get  Out 

Said  Mrs.  WlUlam  Whiting,  president  of 
the  Minnesota  League  of  Women  Voters: 

"I  think  you  have  this  feeling  when  you 
talk  with  people  of  not  really  understanding 
how  we  got  Into  this  and  how  we  can  get  out 
of  It." 

Opinion.  It  appears  In  the  Middle  West. 
would  harden  in  favor  of  a  tougher  "get  It 
over  with"  policy  if  casualties  rose  and  draft 
calls  increased. 

At  the  same  time  politicians  look  for  anger 
about  "Uklng  our  boys."  This  Is  not  to  say. 
however,  that  opinion  leaders  look  for  a  "quit 
the  war"  wave. 

In  Indianapolis,  a  top  Indiana  Democrat 
said  that  If  Johnson  "goes  sour"  politically  it 
will  be  because  of  mothers  rathrr  than  draft 
card  burners. 

In  Duluth,  Minn.,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Fowl- 
er of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  national  rlght-to-work 
committee,  said  that  the  Republican  cam- 
paign In  1906  must  demand  total  victory  not 
sUlemate. 

Charles  B.  Schimian,  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  » Federation,  said 
farmers  were  "strong  behind"  administration 
moves  to  act  with  determination.  But  he 
added: 

"Out  In  the  country  there  Is  not  much  en- 
thusUsm  for  the  United  Nations  They 
think  It  Is  quite  Ineffective  and  diluted  by 
the  African  nations." 

Gov.  Warren  P.  Knowles  of  Wisconsin  a 
Republican  said : 

"I  understand  the  President's  predicament. 
He's  the  Commander  in  Chief  and  he  has  the 
facts  at  hU  command.  We  do  not  have.  I 
am  inclined  to  rely  on  his  Judgment  on  the 
resumpUon  of  bombing.  I  only  hope  we  can 
get  out  of  this  mess  with  our  skins.  People 
feel  far  away  from  Washington  and  farther 
away  from  Vietnam. 

"I  think  most  of  the  mothers  and  fathers 
I  have  talked  to  have  grave  doubts  about  the 
conditions  In  Vietnam.  Parents  are  appre- 
hensive that  their  sons  will  be  called  up. 
StudenU  are  concerned  that  their  educations 
wtU  b«  interrupted.  There  is  a  general  air 
of  real  concern  on  the  part  of  most  of  the 
citizens  of  Wisconsin." 


I  Michigan  apprehensive 

(By  Walter  Rugaber) 

DETKorr.  Feb.  2  —Public  figures  In  Michi- 
gan and  Ohio  feel  a  vague,  nagging  appre- 
hension over  the  American  commitment  in 
Vietnam  but  generally  believe  that  It  should 
be  honored,  nonetheless. 

A  series  of  Interviews  this  week  turned  up 
all  shades  of  opinion  on  the  United  States  in- 
volvement. But  virtually  everyone  said  that 
the  public  lacked  information  on  which  to 
base  a  really  firm  view. 

The  average  man,  it  was  agreed,  is  even 
more  In  the  dark.  "The  typical  person  is 
more  Interested  In  baseball  than  what's  go- 
ing on  In  Vietnam."     One  source  said. 

Harlan  Hatcher,  president  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  voiced  the  frustration  of  an  in- 
formed observer:  He  said  he  has  "tremen- 
dous faith"  in  the  administration. 

But  "Its  hard  to  fit  ail  these  different  ele- 
ments together  so  that  they  make  .'^nse."  he 
complained,  "The  loyal  citizen  has  a  little 
sense  of  dl.stress  and  uneaslt:es.s  because  It 
doesn't  quite  come  clear-c;u." 

Most  people  see  "no  alternative'  to  the 
present  course.  Dr.  Hatcher  continued.  "A 
kind  of  reluctant  going  along  is  about  where 
we  are.  Also,  he  said,  there  is  a  feeling  of 
responsibility  "for  the  men  we  have  ferried 
out  there  to  fight. 

A  Hawk  Soeaks  Out 

Willis  H.  Hall,  president  of  the  Greater 
Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  .said  he  takes  the 
"hawk"  position  on  Vietnam  and  urged  the 
administration  to  'get  in  and  get  it  over 
with." 

"It's  pretty  difficult  to  carry  an  olive 
branch  in  one  hand  and  a  hatchet  in  the 
other."  Mr.  Hall  said.  "If  we  pull  out,  all 
the  Far  East  Is  gone." 

Emll  Mazey.  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
United  Automobile  Workers,  expressed  a  dif- 
ferent view.  The  resumption  of  bombing  in 
North  Vietnam  was  "a  mistake"  the  union 
leader  said. 

The  President  should  have  attempted  to 
bring  about  peace  negotiations  through  the 
United  Nations  before  resuming  the  attacks, 
Mr.  Mazey  suggested. 

The  oflicers  of  both  local  and  State  politi- 
cal leaders  said  there  had  been  a  minimum 
of  mail  on  the  war  John  M,  McEIroy.  an 
assistant  to  Gov,  James  A,  Rhodes,  of  Ohio. 
a  Republican,  .'said  20  of  the  men  in  Vietnam 
have  requested  State  flags 

An  aid  to  Gov  George  Romney  of  Michi- 
gan, a  Republican,  said  that  telephoned 
questions  on  Vietnam  led  all  others  during 
a  mid-December  telethon  broadciist  on  a  De- 
troit television  station. 

There  Is  respect  for  the  war  as  a  political 
Issue.  William  L.  Coleman,  the  Democratic 
chairman  in  Ohio,  said  thnt  .American  in- 
volvement should  "definitely"  have  a  damag- 
ing political  effect  In  hi.s  State  this  fall, 

A  substantial  number  of  the  leaders  ques- 
tioned would  agree  with  Zolton  A  Ferency, 
the  Democratic  State  chairman  In  Michigan 
and  an  unannoxinced  candidate  for  Governor, 

"The  majority  of  people  th;it  I've  talked  to 
support  Johnson,"  Mr  Ferency  said,  "But 
they're  uneasy  abovit  where  it  might  lead  us. 
Their  main  concern  Is  a  worsening  of  the 
military  situation" 

People  "aren't  sure  that  thev're  acquainted 
enough  with  the  ls.sue."  the  Democratic 
leader  said,  "And  they're  afraid  that  talking 
about  it  in  critical  terms  might  be  un- 
patriotic." 

Administration  handling  of  the  war  is  a 
potential  that  could  hurt  the  Democrats, 
Mr.  Ferency  said  It's  one  of  those  issues 
that  could  turn  as  late  as  election  day." 

I  Support  in  farm  belt 

(By  Donald  Janson ) 
Kansas  Cftt.   Mo.   February  2 — The  Na- 
tion's   midsection    has    accepted    President 


Johnson's  rfaumptlon  of  bombing  in  North 
Vietnam  as  logical,  expected,  and  proper. 

A  sampling  of  views  from  Dubuque  to 
Denver  and  Fargo  to  Wichita  makes  it  clear 
that  the  Farm  Belt  Is  solidly  behind  the 
President's  decision. 

This  does  not  mean  that  anybody  In  the 
region  Is  happy  about  United  States  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam.  The  consensus  Is  that  the 
situation  Is  a  "mess"  that  cries  out  for  an 
"honorable"  exit  before  American  casiuilties 
mount  much  further. 

The  principal  basis  for  support  for  the 
President's  move  is  not  an  overriding  desire 
to  halt  communism  In  a  remote  corner  of 
the  world  but  to  save  American  servicemen 
ordered  to  Vietnam  and  end  the  entire  un- 
wanted involvement. 

A  feeling  that  cuts  across  all  economic  and 
pwUtlcal  lines  Is  that  more  aggressive  mili- 
tary action  Is  the  quickest  way  to  win  the 
war  and  halt  the  need  of  risking  more  and 
more  American  lives. 

The  mood  is  to  accept  any  Presidential  de- 
cision on  Vietnam  so  long  as  It  gives  promise 
of  eliminating  the  "mess." 

Few  voices  are  being  raised  against  the 
President's  course,  thotigh  there  are  Indica- 
tions that  more  might  have  been  had  the 
resumption  of  bombing  not  been  accom- 
panied by  efforts  to  move  toward  peace 
through  the  United  Nations. 

Should  the  latest  efforts  continue  to  leave 
American  troops  mired  In  a  frustrating  and 
unpopular  war,  the  President  could  find  him- 
self with  plenty  of  voter  trouble  In  the  Cen- 
tral States. 

The  electorate  has  set  no  deadline,  but 
murmurlngs  Indicate  that  It  could  be  1968 
If  the  change  In  the  situation  most  notice- 
able on  the  home  front  by  then  Is  simply  a 
mounting  toll  of  American  casualties. 

Politics  Not  Stressed 

The  survey  showed  considerably  more  con- 
cern about  "getting  the  boys  back"  than  in 
the  political  considerations  behind  the  war. 

The  majority  feeling  throughout  the  re- 
gion seems  to  be  that  a  much  stronger  mili- 
tary effort  Is  Jtostlfied  to  see  whether  this 
will  do  the  Job. 

If  It  does  not,  the  mood  could  change 
radically  in  favor  of  a  negotiated  settlen-.ent. 

War-front  pictures  showing  Injured  Amer- 
ican soldiers  trapped  by  enemy  fire  and 
awaiting  helicopter  rescue  have  alarmed  Mid- 
westerners  already  concerned  about  casual- 
ties. 

"We  are  asking  our  boys  to  fight  with  one 
hand  tied  behind  their  backs  if  we  don't 
bomb  the  enemy's  sources  of  supply."  said 
Clarence  Rupp,  of  the  Kansas  Farm  Bureau. 

His  comment  was  typical.  But  also  typical 
was  his  comment  that  he  finds  "growing 
wonderment  about  Just  what  we  are  Involved 
In  there  and  why." 

MIDDLE    ATLANTIC 

Little  anxiety  in  area 
(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 

PrrrsBURGH,  February  2. — Evidence  of  pub- 
lic concern  about  the  course  of  the  war  and 
the  resumption  of  American  bombing  in 
Vietnam  all  but  vanished  In  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  this  week  under  a  record 
snowfall. 

However,  Indications  that  the  heavy 
weather  had  significantly  distracted  public 
attention  from  the  war  were  scant:  there 
fighting  before  the  weekend  storm  brought 
unusual  local  hardships  to  the  area. 

Observers  in  five  States — Pennsylvania, 
Maryland.  Delaware,  West  Virginia,  and  Ken- 
tucky— said  today  that  there  was  "more  con- 
cern about  interrupted  deliveries  of  fuel 
oil  for  furnaces  and  of  milk  for  children " 
than  about  the  resiuned  deliveries  of  Ameri- 
can bombs  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
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The  prevailing  mood  was  said  to  be  one 
of  quiet  support  for  the  President  as  the 
Commander  In  Chief. 

A  dearth  of  public  comment  about  Viet- 
nam— or  even  of  private  conversation  at 
otDce  coffee  breaks  and  at  home  gatherings — 
was  widely  Interpreted  by  observers  In  all 
five  States  as  constituting  "strong  but  pas- 
sive supfwrt"  for  President  Johnson's  de- 
cision, announced  Monday,  to  resume  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  after  a  37-day 
pause. 

They  Can  Turn  It  Off 

Here  In  Pittsburgh,  one  ardent  critic  of 
that  decision,  Richard  A.  Rleker,  managing 
editor  of  the  Carnegie  Review  at  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  described  the  pre- 
vailing attitude  of  "many  if  not  most"  of 
the  scores  of  persons  he  said  he  had  talked 
to  in  recent  days  as  "about  equal  to  their 
interest  In  the  Sunday  pro  football  game — 
they  can  turn  It  on  or  they  can  turn  it  off 
about  Vietnam  and  It  Is  all  right  because 
the  President,  who  has  the  facts.  Is  expertly 
calling  the  plays  whether  they  pay  attention 
or  not." 

"I  guess  you  have  to  call  that  public  sup- 
port," Mr.  Rleker  said.  "But  the  war  is  not 
touching  the  country,  In  my  opinion." 

People  are  saying,  'What  do  I  know  about 
It?  What  Is  It  to  me?  The  people  In  Wash- 
ington have  the  facts,' "  the  38-year-old 
editor  said. 

Mr.  Rleker  Is  chairman  of  an  Informal 
group  here  called  the  Pittsburgh  Committee 
Against  the  War  in  Vietnam.  He  said  there 
were  25  persons  at  the  last  meeting  In  De- 
cember. 

Gov.  William  W.  Scranton,  in  a  monthly 
televised  news  conference  that  was  broad- 
cast statewide  last  Sunday,  appeared  to  have 
expressed  a  broadly  held  consensus  about  the 
resumption  of  bombing  by  observing.  Just 
before  the  decision  was  announced  In  Wash- 
ington on  Monday,  that  "In  the  very  near 
future  we  are  going  to  have  to  fish  or  cut 
bait,  as  we  did  In  Korea." 

"If  you  can't  come  to  some  jjeaceful  so- 
lution," the  Governor  said,  "you  apparently 
are  going  to  have  to  start  It  (bombing)  again 
In  order  to  stop  the  North  Vietnamese  effort 
from  being  successful   In   South  Vietnam." 

Students  Poorly  Informed 
A  poll  on  Vietnam  among  188  undergradu- 
ates at  Carnegie  Tech,  published  2  weeks 
ago  in  the  Tartan,  the  student  newspaper, 
disclosed  that  half  the  students  queried  were 
unable  to  answer  correctly  even  one  of  nine 
rudimentary  questions  about  the  war,  such 
as:  "Identify  Dlenblenphu,  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
Danang,  Diem,  and  Plelme."  Only  six  of  the 
students  correctly  Identified  all  nine. 

Those  who  did  well  on  the  Identifications 
held  "widely  divergent  opinions"  on  the  war, 
the  Tartan  reported.  "On  the  other  hand, 
80  percent  of  those  who  knew  virtually  noth- 
ing about  Vietnam  disagreed  with  protest 
demonstrations  and  supported  the  Govern- 
ment. Most  students  fall  In  this  category." 
In  Kentucky,  Wilson  W.  Wyatt,  a  former 
mayor  of  Louisville,  former  Federal  Housing 
Administrator,  and  manager  of  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson's  1952  presidential  campaign,  dur- 
ing the  height  of  the  Korean  war.  com- 
mented that  "the  Commander  In  Chief  has 
made  a  difficult  decision  and  the  only  thing 
to  do  now  is  to  support  him  fully.  But  I 
have  not  heard  any  exultation  over  the 
bombing." 

Mr.  Wyatt  said  that  "In  the  present  mood 
of  national  uncertainty"  about  Vietnam,  a 
sharp  rise  In  American  casualties  and  draft 
call  would  be  received  "with  a  good  deal  of 
anguish"  and  with  "the  probability  of  a 
strong  Republican  attempt  to  exploit  the 
Issue. " 

Should  the  war  lead  to  a  direct  military 
confrontation  with  Communist  China,  he 
said,   "as  much  as  I  would  regret  such  a  de- 


velopment there  would  be  total  unity  In  the 
country  to  win." 

THE    SOUTHERN    STATES 

No  critics  in  Mississippi 
(By  Gene  Roberts) 

Greenville,  Miss.,  February  2. — After  work- 
ing hours  In  Raleigh,  N.C.,  State  Treasurer 
Edwin  GUI  plops  himself  Into  an  easy  chair 
In  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel,  where  he  lives,  and 
"feels  the  pulse"  of  the  public  as  It  strides 
from  the  hotel  entrance  to  the  elevators. 

This  week,  the  talk  has  turned  to  President 
Johnson's  decision  to  resume  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam,  and  Mr.  GUI  Is  yet  to  find 
anyone  who  criticizes  the  President  for  his 
action. 

"The  general  feeling  I  get,"  said  Mr.  GUI, 
who  at  66  has  survived  nearly  four  decades  of 
political  activity  In  the  State,  "Is  that  he 
knows  a  great  deal  we  do  not  know.  We  are 
all  trusting  him  to  do  what  he  thinks  best."" 

Across  the  South,  pulse  samplers  were 
reading  It  much  the  same  as  Mr.  GUI,  except 
for  Mississippi  and  Alabama  where  there  are 
rumblings  that  the  war  should  be  escalated 
still  further,  and  at  the  Atlanta  headquarters 
of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee  and  the  Southern  Christian  Lead- 
ership Conference  where  the  general  view  is 
that  the  Nation  should  withdraw  its  troops 
from  Vietnam. 

In  Birmingham,  Ala.,  more  than  80  social, 
business,  and  labor  organizations  have 
adopted  an  entire  division — the  Big  Red 
One — and  are  peppering  the  troops  and 
friendly  Vietnamese  with  mall  and  gifts. 

Quietly  Accepted 

Al  Stanton,  city  editor  of  the  Birmingham 
News,  believes  that  the  city  had  accepted  the 
Presldent"s  decision  quietly,  as  one  that  was 
Inevitable.  Had  he  not  taken  it,  Mr.  Stan- 
ton said,  the  criticism  would  probably  have 
been  widespread. 

A  week  ago,  before  President  Johnson  an- 
noimced  his  decision  to  resume  the  bomb- 
ings. Senator  John  Stennis  appeared  before 
the  legislature  and  produced  rafter-rlnglng 
applause  by  calling  for  intensified  efforts  In 
Vietnam  even  If  this  were  to  lead  to  full- 
scale  Red  Chinese  Involvement.  In  this 
event.  Senator  Stennis  favored  stopping  the 
hordes  of  Red  Chinese  coolies  with  every 
weapon  we  have. 

"One  reason  the  legislators  applauded 
Senator  Stennis'  speech  was  that  they  do 
not  see  much  that  they  can  do  to  stop  clvU 
rights  activity,"  said  a  veteran  Mississippi 
reporter  today.  "So  this  seems  to  make 
them  want  to  stop  the  Communists  just  that 
much  more." 

While  there  Is  disenchantment  with  the 
war  among  student  committee  and  leader- 
ship conference  workers,  Negroes  In  general 
appear  to  share  the  prevailing  white  view.  A 
Little  Rock  dentist.  Dr.  Garman  Freeman, 
said  he  thought  that  most  Negroes — whether 
middle  class  or  poor — were  not  greatly  in- 
formed on  Vietnam  Issues,  but  were  sup- 
porting the  war  because  "it  is  something 
Uncle  Sam  is  doing."" 

Tendency  Toward  Suspicion 
In  Columbia,  S.C.  Jim  McAden.  executive 
director  of  the  South  Carolina  Textile  Manu- 
facturers Association,  said  that  although  the 
State  "tends  to  be  suspicious  of  anything 
Lyndon  Johnson  does."  It  Is  accepting  his 
Judgment  on  Vietnam  because  It  has  a  "p>a- 
trlotlc  heritage  and  will  fight  over  something 
and  Is  glad  to  do  It." 

The  general  view  appears  to  t>ear  out  a 
recent  study  of  old  public  opinion  polls  by 
Alfred  O.  Hero,  Jr.,  In  a  recent  book,  "The 
Southerner  In  World  Affairs." 

Mr.  Hero  said  that  In  the  period  before 
World  War  II  and  In  periods  of  tension  with 
Oommunlst  countries  since  then,  Southern- 
ers   were   quicker   to   give   their   suppwrt   to 


military  objectives  than  were  residents  of 
other  regions. 

They  were  less  likely,  too,  than  residents 
of  other  reg^lons  to  withdraw  their  support 
because  of  increased  drafting  and  taxation. 

"To  be  perfectly  frank,  the  average  per- 
son Is  not  really  Informed  on  the  Issues,"  said 
Barney  Weeks,  president  of  the  Alabama 
Labor  Council,  "but  he  Is  for  winning  the 
doggone  thing," 

Bombing  is  backed 
(By  Martin  Waldron) 

Houston,  Feb.  2. — President  Johnson's 
decision  to  resume  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam has  the  overwhelming  approval  of  resi- 
dents of  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  But  the  war 
Itself  has  much  less  support. 

Opinion  leaders  In  the  two  States  agree 
that  the  average  citizen  believes  that  bomb- 
ing of  military  targets  In  North  Vietnam  will 
bring  the  war  to  an  end  sooner,  and  this  Is 
what  they  want,  but  If  the  war  Intensifies, 
residents  of  both  States  will  give  full  backing 
to  it. 

Both  Texas  and  Oklahoma  have  strong 
military  traditions  and  regularly  furnish 
large  numbers  of  volunteers  for  the  armed 
services. 

"The  whole  Southwest  Is  somewhat  mlll- 
tarlly  oriented,"  said  Charles  L.  Bennett, 
managing  editor  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  In 
Oklahoma  City.  "Military  service  to  many 
people  stUl  Is  the  most  honorable  profession." 

Mr.  Bennett  said  that  Oklahomans  had 
been  showing  "a  growing  Impatience  at  the 
lull  In  the  bombing"  when  peace  moves  by 
this  country  were  frustrated. 

Community  leaders  in  a  dozen  cities  In  the 
two  States  agreed  that  the  Vietnam  war  Is 
the  most  misunderstood  war  In  the  Nation's 
history.  Julius  Carter,  editor  of  a  Houston 
weekly  newspaper,  the  Forward  Times,  which 
says  It  Is  the  "key  to  Houston's  Negro  market, 
said:  "Not  only  do  not  the  average  citizens 
not  understand  this  war,  a  lot  of  Ph  D.'s 
don't.  I  don't  myself.  Most  people  don't 
even  know  where  the  front  Is." 

Pickets  In  Houston 

A  group  of  students  picketed  In  down- 
town Houston  yesterday  In  protest  of  the 
resumption  of  bombing.  They  carried  signs 
outside  the  Tenneco  Building  for  several 
hoiu-s,  and  took  a  lot  of  verbal  abuse  from 
passersby,  some  of  them  stopped  automobiles 
to  curse  them.  The  pickets  said  they  chose 
the  Tenneco  Building  because  two  subsidi- 
aries of  the  company  which  owns  the  build- 
ing manufacture  napalm. 

This  was  the  only  organized  protest  against 
the  resumption  of  bombing  In  the  two  States. 

The  Texas  and  Oklahoma  dally  newspapers 
had  generally  called  for  a  resumption  of 
bombing,  and  labeled  It  afterward  as  the 
only  choice  President  Johnson  had.  Some 
editorials  have  said  that  the  United  States 
had  not  gone  far  enough.  The  Dally  Okla- 
homan called  for  bombing  of  Hanoi. 

In  Austin,  a  leader  of  the  Texas  liberal 
community,  Ronnie  Dugger,  said  he  frankly 
did  not  know  what  the  majority  of  people 
in  his  area  thought.  "Among  those  I  know, 
there  Is  a  sense  of  melancholy." 

In  central  Texas,  and  in  the  area  around 
EI  Paso,  both  of  which  are  centers  of  retired 
military  personnel,  the  support  of  the  re- 
sumption of  bombing  is  very  strong.  Where 
Senator  John  G.  Tower  made  a  speech  In 
Braunfels  calling  for  even  more  widespread 
bombing  that  President  Johnson  had  ordered, 
he  received  a  standing  ovation. 

Most  of  those  who  were  themselves  against 
the  resumption  of  bombing  said  they  did  not 
discuss  It  with  persons  outside  their  own 
circles. 

"I  don't  know  what  the  people  think  about 
the  bombing,"  said  the  Reverend  James  Mc- 
Namee.  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  In  Tulsa. 
"I  know  I  think  we  should  settle  this  war.  and 
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some  people  tell  me  they  agree  with  me.    But 
others  tell  me  they  are  for  Intensifying  the 


The  editorial  page  editor  of  the  Tulsa  Dally 
World,  Walter  Blscup,  said,  'Everybody  I 
bare  talked  to  privately,  publicly,  offlclally, 
unofficially,  on  and  off  the  record,  has  been 
overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  the  resumption 
of  bombing.  It  la  the  only  way  of  shortening 
the  war." 

KTW     ENGLAND     STATUS 

Orudging   response 
(By  John  H.  Pen  ton) 

Boaroif,  February  2. — President  Johnson 
has  stirred  firm  but  grudging  response  In 
New  England  to  his  decision  to  resume  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam. 

The  support  has  many  facets.  Among 
them  are  the  normal  chlns-up  response  to 
the  Commander  In  Chief  and  a  reflection  of 
Integrity  In  a  matter  of  national  commit- 
ment. But  they  also  include  a  growing  dis- 
illusionment with  the  entire  military  op- 
eration and  a  gnawing  concern  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  escalation  into  a  general  war  with 
Cooimunlst  China. 

One  editor  In  Maine  said  that  he  was 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  shaky  condition 
of  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam. 

Those  in  higher  Income  and  educational 
levels  appear  to  be  better  Informed  about 
developm.ents  and  alms,  though  they  shared 
with  the  out-and-out  hawks  a  confusion 
over  the  moral  aspects  of  the  situation.  One 
man  said,  "Just  because  we  don't  like  the  war 
doesn't  mean  we  aren't  concerned  about  our 
boys  over  there  fighting." 

Those  are  some  of  the  conclusions  of  con- 
versations with  a  representative  cross  section 
of  leaders  in  positions  dealing  with  public 
opinion  in  communications,  religion  and 
business.  And  they  Include  Inferences  made 
from  the  disinclination  of  some  persons  rep- 
resenting education,  religion  and  business  to 
discuss  the  situation  even  off  the  record. 

Little  Visual  Protest 

So  far,  there  has  been  little  visual  pro- 
test. A  thin  line  of  pickets  ringed  the  Fed- 
eral Building  here  yesterday.  The  group  was 
organized  by  the  Conunlttee  for  Nonviolent 
Action  which  Is  based  in  Connecticut.  But 
some  of  the  marchers  came  from  local  groups 
that  had  been  opixwed  to  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict from  the  outset. 

On  Boston  Common  students  handing  out 
leaflets  to  ptassers-by  rep>orted  half  of  those 
who  accepted  them  kept  them  or  at  least 
put  them  In  the  pockets.  Tliey  said  the 
others  tossed  them  aside. 

Jerome  Grossman,  chairman  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Political  Action  for  Peace,  or  PAX. 
said  that  the  picketing  gesture  was  intended 
to  be  a  a4-hour  vigil.  He  expressed  doubt 
that  It  was  worth  the  effort  and  that  the 
energy  could  have  been  spent  in  other  ways. 
Mr.  Grossman  Is  a  Boston  businessman. 

(From  the  Washington   Post] 
The    Haxxis    Stnivtv — Pttblic    Would    Back 
Moke    Teoops.    Bombino     rr    Negotiation 
Move  FAn.s 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

If  the  efforts  of  President  Johnson  and  his 
emissaries  fall  to  get  the  Communists  to  the 
negotiation  table  In  Vietnam,  the  vast  major- 
ity of  Americans  would  support  an  imme- 
diate escalation  of  the  war — including  all- 
out  bombings  of  North  Vietnam  and  Increas- 
ing U.S.  troop  commitments  to  500.000  men. 

The  temper  of  American  public  opinion 
might  be  described  as  hesitantly  but  deter- 
minedly militant  if  an  acceptable  peace  can- 
not be  negotiated . 

Before  the  pause,  39  percent  of  the  public 
said  It  tbought  air  raids  on  North  Vietnam 
ought   to  be  Intensified.     But   when   asked 


what  their  reaction  would  be  If  the  Com- 
munists fall  to  respond  to  recent  peace  over- 
tures, the  number  who  would  support  all-out 
bombings  rose  to  61  percent 

A  carefully  drawn  cross  section  of  the 
public  asked : 

"Despite  the  pause  in  bombings  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  cease-fire,  suppose  the  Com- 
munists refuse  to  sit  down  and  talk  peace. 
Would  you  then  favor  or  oppose  all-out  U.S. 
bombings  of  every  part  of  North  Vietnam?" 
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The  question  on  Increased  US.  troops  was 
put  this  way:  "We  now  have  250,000  U.S.' 
troops  in  Vietnam,  and  about  100  Americans 
are  now  being  killed  here  every  week  Would 
you  favor  our  Increasing  the  number  of  U.S. 
troops  to  500.000 — with  higher  losses  of  life — 
If  that  meant  the  war  might  be  shortened 
or  would  you  be  against  such  a  big  Increase 
in  U.S.  troops?" 
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Thus  a  clear  majority  of  the  American 
public  is  prepared  to  accept  either  all-out 
bombings  of  North  Vietnam  or  a  doubling  of 
U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam  or  both  If  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  other  alternative  to  a  Commu- 
nist takeover  As  previously  reported,  the 
U.S.  public  is  deeply  committed  to  the  search 
for  peace  in  Vietnam — but  not  for  peace  at 
any  price. 

IN  A  DEAD-END  STREET 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
dean  of  American  political  columnists, 
Walter  Lippmann,  always  speaks  out  of 
long  experience  and  with  the  kind  of 
wisdom  which  has  recently,  following 
Senator  Aiken's  use  of  the  term  here  in 
the  Senate,  given  rise  to  the  characteri- 
zation "owl"  in  contrast  to  the  other 
birds  of  frequent  mention,  the  hawks  and 
the  doves. 

In  today's  column,  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning,  the 
judicious  and  well-phrased  comment  of 
Mr.  Lippmann  is  turned  toward  the  Ton- 
kin Bay  resolution  and  its  use  as  a 
"blank  check."  and  toward  the  vital 
question  of  public  debate  on  the  ques- 
tions surroundine  our  action  in  Vietnam. 

As  Mr.  Lippmann  points  out,  there  are 
difficulties  in  holding  a  debate  on  this 
question,  since  expressions  of  dissent 
undoubtedly  give  comfort  to  the  enemy. 
But,  as  he  notes,  "the  remedy  for  this 
disadvantage  cannot  be  to  silence  dis- 
sent. For  the  dissent  cannot  be  silenced." 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Lippmann  column,  "In  a 
Dead-End  Street,"  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  a  Dead-end  Street 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
In  saying  that  under  the  Joint  resolution 
of  August  7,  1964,  he  has  full  authority  from 
Congress  "to  take  all  necessary  steps'  in 
Vietnam,  the  President  left  himself  in  the 
position  of  a  man  relying  on  the  letter  of  the 
bond,  regardless  of  what  it  meant  at  the  time 
it  was  written.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the 
language  of  the  resolution  gives  him  a  blank 
check.  But  there  is  no  doubt  also  that  when 
the  blank  check  was  voted  in  August  1984, 
it  was  voted  to  a  man  engaged  In  a  campaign 
for  the  Presidency  against  Senator  Gold- 
water,  who  was  advocating  substantially  the 
same  military  policy  that  President  Johnson 
is  now  following.  Therefore  If  laws  are  to  be 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  their  legislative 
history,  the  President  Is  without  legal  and 
moral  authority  to  fill  in  the  blank  check  of 
August  1964  with  whatever  he  thinks  he 
ought  to  do  in  1966. 

It  Is,  of  course.  Impossible  to  rescind  the 
resolution  of  August  1964.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  actions  of  the  administration  go 
far  beyond  the  original  meaning  of  the 
resolution  of  1964.  This  is  the  positive  rea- 
son why  the  objections  and  the  conduct  of 
the  greatly  enlarged  war  should  be  examined 
and  debated  before  we  are  led  into  a  still 
greater  war. 

It  ought  not  to.^e  necessary  to  press  this 
point  In  a  country  dedicated  to  government 
by  due  process  of  law.  A  President  who  finds 
that  his  powers  are  challenged  by  respon- 
sible leaders  of  his  own  party  and  of  the 
opposition  would  not  refuse  debate.  He 
would  not  pretend  that  briefings  are  a  sub- 
stitute for  debate.  He  would  Insist  upon  de- 
bate and  welcome  it.  For  only  by  refusing  to 
rely  upon  the  letter  of  the  law  would  he  be 
acting    according    to    its    spirit. 

It  is  wrong  to  keep  using  the  blank  check 
while  many  of  those  who  voted  for  it  in  1964 
now  say — and  historically  they  are  indubi- 
tably right — that  the  resolution  does  not 
mean  what  the  President  is  making  it  mean 
in  1966.  It  is  also  unwise  to  stretch  the 
letter  of  the  law  this  way.  For  the  country 
Is  deeply  and  dangerously  divided  about  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  and  in  the  trying  days  to 
come  this  division  will  grow  deeper  if  the 
President  rejects  the  only  method  by  which 
a  free  nation  can  heal  such  a  division- 
responsible  and  informed  debate. 

There  are  two  principal  difficulties  in  hold- 
ing such  a  debate.  About  one  of  these  we 
hear  a  great  deal,  namely,  that  our  adver- 
sary will  take  heart  from  the  speeches  and 
n-iwspaper  articles  and  be  confirmed  in  h.s 
view  that  the  United  States  will  not  stay 
the  course  but  will  pack  up  and  go  home. 
Undoubtedly  the  dissent  here  at  home  does 
give  comfort  to  the  enemy  abroad. 

But  the  remedy  for  this  disadvantage  can- 
not be  to  silence  dissent.  For  the  dissent 
cannot  be  silenced.  It  would  be  a  delusion 
to  suppose  that  this  dissent  has  its  source  in 
the  minds  of  a  few  Senators  and  of  some 
publicists.  It  has  its  source  among  a  great 
mass  of  the  American  people  who  simply 
are  not  persuaded  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  in  fact  the  defense  of  a  vital  interest  of 
the  United  States. 

Nations  do  not  fight  indefinitely  if  they 
are  not  convinced  that  their  own  vital  Inter- 
ests are  at  stake.  Although  the  Korean  war 
began  under  much  better  iegal  and  moral 
auspices  than  did  our  entanglement  in  Viet- 
nam, the  American  people  came  to  hate  the 


Korean  war.  The  reason  for  that  was  that 
they  did  not  believe  that  the  interests  of 
America  in  Korea  on  the  Asian  mainland 
were  great  enough  to  Justify  the  casualties 
that  were  being  suffered. 

The  other  principal  difficulty  in  uniting 
the  country  behind  a  national  purpose  in 
Indochina  is  that  the  President's  diplomatic 
advisers  have  never  defined  our  national 
purpose  except  in  the  vaguest,  most  ambig- 
uous generalities  atxjut  aggression  and  free- 
dom. The  country  could  be  united — in 
the  preponderant  mass — on  a  policy  which 
rested  on  a  limited  strategy  and  on  limited 
political  objectives.  It  cannot  be  united  on 
a  policy  of  trading  American  lives  for  Asian 
lives  on  the  mainland  of  Asia  in  order  to 
make  General  Ky  or  his  successor  the  ruler 
of  all  of  South  Vietnam.  The  division  of 
the  country  will  simply  grow  worse  as  the 
casualties  and  the  costs  increase  and  the 
attainment  of  our  aims  and  the  end  of  the 
fighting  continue  to  elude  us. 

The  revision  of  our  policy  in  Vietnam — 
the  revision  of  our  strategy  and  our  political 
purposes  and  plans — is  the  Indispensable 
condition  of  a  really  united  country  and  of 
an  eventual  truce  abroad.  Gestures,  prop- 
aganda, public  relations,  and  bombing  and 
more  bombing  will  not  work.  Without  a 
revision  of  the  policy — of  our  war  aims  as 
stated  by  Secretary  Rusk  of  our  military 
strategy  as  approved  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara — the  President  will  find  that  he  is 
in  a  dead  end  street. 


WARREN  M.  BLOOMBERG,  MAN  OF 
THE  YEAR 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  50  States 
have  named  outstanding  men  for  their 
deeds  and  dedication  during  the  year 
1965,  as  "Man  of  the  Year." 

Assistant  Postmaster  Warren  M. 
Bloomberg,  of  Baltimore,  received  such 
an  award  from  the  Maryland  Society  of 
Training  Directors  at  their  first  annual 
awards  dinner  last  week.  Mr.  Bloomberg 
has  not  only  labored  tirelessly  to  get  the 
mail  through,  but  has  also  logged  many 
hours  to  improve  labor-management 
rrlaticns  in  the  post  office  system.  His 
initiation  of  the  impact  training  program 
has  added  a  human  relations  attitude  to 
labor-management  discussions. 

Mr.  Warren  M.  Bloomberg-,  a  respected 
Marylander,  a  responsible  public  servant, 
and  a  resourceful  leader  is  trv'v  a  "Man 
of  the  Year." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  from  the  Baltimore 
Nens-American  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Postal  Assistant  "Man  Ox'  Year" 
(By  Janelee  Keidel) 

Baltimore  Assistant  Postmaster  Warren  M. 
Bloomberg  was  named  "Man  of  the  Year"  at 
the  Maryland  Society  of  Training  Directors' 
first  annual  awards  night  last  evening  at  the 
Stafford   Hotel. 

BlLKimberg  was  chosen  for  the  award  be- 
cause he  most  exemplified  "outstanding 
ie.^dership  and  support  of  training  while  not 
being  primarily  engaged  in  the  training 
fipld  •■  explained  MSTD  President  Lou  Clem- 
ens before  the  meeting. 

He  added  that  Bloomberg's  Initiation  of 
the  poFt  office's  impact  training  program  was 
the  f.ictor  most  resfxinsible  for  the  assistant 
poftmaster  being  selected  for  the  honor. 


"The  Impact  program,"  Clemens  explained. 
"is  intended  to  inject  a  human  relations  at- 
titude into  labor-management  discussions 
and  is  a  landmark  In  labor-management 
dealings  within  the  post  office  system." 

Other  training  awards  presented  last  night 
went  to  Dwlght  P.  Jacobus,  supervisor  of 
education  service  to  Industry,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  to  Clyde  S.  Hartlove, 
vice  president  of  public  relations  and  em- 
ployee development.  Esskay  Quality  Meat 
Co. 

Clemens  noted  that  although  the  MSTD's 
three-man  awards  committee  was  composed 
of  members  of  Industry,  two  of  the  three 
awards  were  presented  to  Government  em- 
ployees— one  Federal  and  one  State. 

If  a  certain  element  of  pride  can  be  de- 
tected there,  it's  probably  pardonable. 
Clemens  himself  is  a  Government  meua,  as- 
sistant training  officer  at  the  post  office  here. 

Awards  committee  members  were  John 
Ennis,  of  Proctor  &  Gamble  Co.;  Gustave 
Semesky.  FMC  Corp.:  and  Mrs.  Mildred  Bax- 
ter, of  the  C.  &  P.  Telephone  Co. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  persons  In  the  Mary- 
land Society  of  Training  Directors  represent 
Industry,  Clemens  said,  while  20  percent  come 
from  service  Industries.  The  remaining  20 
percent  represent  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  post  office  here  will  accept  applica- 
tions for  garageman,  PFS  L-3,  $2.37  an  hour, 
until  February  28. 

Residents  of  Baltimore  City,  Anne  Arundel. 
Baltimore,  Carroll.  Hartford,  and  Howard 
Counties  are  eligible  to  apply. 

Because  existing  registers  for  the  job  will 
be  superseded  by  results  of  the  new  examina- 
tion, all  persons  with  tligibility  on  present 
registers  should  reapply. 

Full  Information  and  application  forms 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Post  Office  Board. 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Examiners,  Room  601.  Mc- 
Cawley  Building.  37  Commerce  Street,  Balti- 
more 21202  or  from  first-,  second-,  and  third- 
class  post  offices  in  the  counties  affected. 


THE  CHURCHES  AND  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  thoughtful  articles  that  has 
come  to  my  attention  on  the  Vietnam 
issue  is  one  written  by  Dr.  Georgia  Hark- 
ness.  entitled  "The  Churches  and  Viet- 
nam," which  was  published  in  the  Janu- 
ary 26,  1966,  issue  of  the  Christian  Cen- 
tury. 

Dr.  Harkness  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  respected  theologians.  For  many 
years  she  has  inspired  seminary  students 
with  her  lectures  and  her  probing  mind. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  studying  with  her 
briefly  in  1946.  At  the  present  time,  she 
is  professor  emeritus  of  applied  theology 
at  the  Pacific  School  of  Religion  in 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  her 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The    Churches    and    Vietnam — No    Matter 

How  Ambiguous  Are  the  Issues  Involved 

IN   the    Conflict,   the   Christian   Gospel 

Makes   Certain   Attitudes   Toward   Them 

Clear 

(By  Georgia  Harkness) 

In  the  face  of  the  escalating  war  in  Viet- 
nam the  churches  have  been  conspicuously 
falling  to  direct  the  thinking  of  their  mem- 
bers on  the  portentous  issues  Involved.  At  its 
meeting  in  December  the  National  Council 
of  Churches'  General  Board  adopted  an  ad- 
mirable policy  statement  and   message,   but 


so  far  as  local  congregations  are  concerned  a 
question  uppermost  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  millions  of  Americans  is  being  bypassed 
in  American  Protestantism. 

There  is  no  denying  the  complexity  of  the 
situation,  a  comple.vity  that  leaves  one  un- 
certain what  to  say  unless  he  accepts  or 
rejects  outright  the  administration's  posi- 
tion. Yet  our  flj-st  obligation  as  Christians 
Is  clear:  to  maintain  our  ethical  sensitivity 
to  the  demands  of  the  Gospel.  Obviously,  the 
Gospel  gives  us  no  blueprint  for  the  precise 
forms  of  action  to  oe  taken  amid  the  com- 
plexities of  the  modern  world;  that  is  why 
Christian  pacifists  and  nonpaclfists  can  sin- 
cerely dllTer.  Yet  we  have  firm  common 
ground  on  which  to  stand  in  the  Gospel's  Im- 
peratives on  love  and  reconciliation,  on  re- 
spect for  human  life,  and  the  need  to  relieve 
suffering  wherever  it  is  found,  on  the  recog- 
nition that  every  person,  whatever  his  race, 
nation,  social  status,  or  political  coloration. 
Is  of  Infinite  worth  to  God  and  should  be 
viewed  as  bound  to  us  by  ties  of  brother- 
hood. These  imperatives  have  been  affirmed 
again  and  again  by  great  representative 
bodies  of  churchmen.  Whether  we  are  paci- 
fists or  nonpaclfists,  supporters  of  the  ad- 
ministration's foreign  policy  or  dissenters, 
we  ought  to  take  them  seriously. 

unwarranted     INSENSlrrVITT 

Yet  what  is  happening  to  our  inner  atti- 
tudes? The  Vietcong  are  human  beings, 
made  in  God's  image  like  ourselves,  perhaps 
less  culturally  advanced  but  as  precious  in 
God's  sight  as  any  American.  When  we  hear 
a  news  report  of  240  American  boys  killed 
In  1  week,  we  rightly  wince.  When  we  hear 
in  the  same  report  of  2.400  Vietcong  killed. 
are  we  not  Inclined  to  rejoice  as  if  something 
goo<  had  happened?  Do  we  think  God  re- 
lyicee? 

Insensitivity  to  the  taking  of  human  life 
when  it  is  on  the  other  side  creeps  up  on 
us  in  every  war  We  rationalize  by  saying 
that  thus  the  end  of  the  war  is  brought 
nearer.  Perhaps,  and  perhaps  not.  In  the 
present  confilct  the  escalation  of  the  war 
seems  to  have  stilTened  Hanoi's  opposition 
to  negotiation,  as  is  llkelv  to  be  the  case  in 
any  conflict  when  resources  with  which  to  go 
on  fighting  remain  Be  that  as  it  may.  for 
the  Christian  to  view  with  composure  and 
even  with  rejoicing  the  large-scale  death  of 
other  human  beings  is  an  indication  that 
somewhere  along  the  way  our  Christian  sen- 
sitivity has  slipped. 

Another  angle  of  insensitivity  appears  In 
the  dulling  of  our  reaction  to  the  slaughter 
of  Innocent  noncombatants — old  men  and 
women,  mothers  and  their  babies,  terrified 
villagers  who  may  have  been  warned  but  who 
have  no  place  to  go  when  the  napalm  begins 
to  fall  It  is  to  the  credit  of  our  soldiers 
that  many  of  them,  though  trained  in  the 
stern  realities  of  war.  shrink  from  such 
slaughter  If  we  have  let  our  sensibilities 
be  lulled  to  sleep,  a  look  at  such  photo- 
graphs as  those  of  "the  blunt  reality  of  war 
in  Vietnam"  in  Life's  November  26.  1965. 
ls,sue  should  help  to  awaken  us 

Though  new  in  form,  this  is  the  old  ques- 
tion of  the  legitimacy  of  obliteration  bomb- 
ing Those  whose  memories  reach  back  to 
World  War  II  may  recall  that  the  protest 
against  the  wholesale  bombing  of  civilian 
populations  issued  by  a  small  group  of  reli- 
gious leaders — there  were  only  28  of  us — 
was  generally  greeted  with  opposition  and 
derision  But  after  the  war  was  over  the 
report  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  on  'The  Rela- 
tion of  the  Church  to  the  War  in  the  Light 
of  the  Christian  Faith  "  1  often  called  the  Cal- 
houn Commissioni  almost  unanimously 
condemned  the  practice  of  obliteration 
bombing  What  the  judgment  of  history  will 
be  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  In  Vletn.-un 
remains  an   open   question. 
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A  closely  related  Issue  for  which  the 
churches  must  be  concerned  If  they  are 
to  remain  Christian  Is  the  need  for  a  vastly 
accelerated  program  of  relief  The  efforts 
of  our  Government  to  care  for  refugees  and 
wounded  villagers  are  commendable.  Yet 
in  view  of  the  enormity  of  the  problem  and 
the  continuing  destruction  they  are  Inade- 
quate. The  longer  the  war  continues  the 
greater  the  need  will  become  Here  Is  clearly 
something  the  churches  can  support — a  serv- 
ice to  which  the  Christian  conscience  can 
respond 

More  than  600,000  persona  in  South  Viet- 
nam have  fled  from  their  homes  to  escape 
the  violence  from  both  sides.  And  In  the 
north  there  are  unknown  numbers  of  vic- 
tims of  our  bombing,  for  while  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  limit  that  bombing  to 
military  and  other  strategic  targets,  persona 
are  Inevitably  caught  In  the  destruction 
To  minister  to  the  suffering,  whether  In 
the  south  or  north,  both  Church  World  Serv- 
ice and  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee are  appealing  for  funds  to  carry  on 
a  greatly  Increased  program  of  relief 
Though  many  of  us  feel  helpless  in  this 
crisis,  helping  relieve  desp>erate  human  need 
is  certainly  one  thing  we  can  do 

Let  us  look  ahead  a  little  We  should  wel- 
come our  Government's  offer  to  give  economic 
aid  to  Vietnam  and  other  countries  of  south- 
east Asia.  Will  we  be  as  willing  when  the 
war  finally  terminates  with  ail  Vietnam 
mich  a  shambles  that  nothing  but  a  long 
and  very  expensive  program  will  rebuild  If 
National  honor  will  hardly  let  us  leave  the 
area  In  that  condition,  yet  one  can  anticipate 
the  outcries  at  the  expense  involved,  at  Its 
impingement  on  the  cost  of  domestic  pro- 
grams. Christians  must  then  Insist  that 
If  we  can  pour  out  vast  sums  of  money 
aa  well  as  human  life  to  win  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  we  must  be  as  willing  to  ex- 
p>*nd  our  tax  funds  to  create  conditions 
for  decent  human  living  In  the  shattered 
area. 

TKK    RIGHT    AND    DtJTT    TO    PROTTST 

1  must  speak  now  of  a  more  disputed  Issue 
What  about  the  demonstrations,  marches, 
and  other  forms  of  protest  against  Govern- 
ment policy?  Shall  we  defend  them,  or  shall 
we  opp>ose  them  as  unpatriotic  and  as  a 
means  of  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy  while  other  young  Americans  suffer 
and  die  for  us  In  Vietnam?  There  Is  clearly 
no  Justification  for  dishonesty  or  for  draft 
dodging.  The  burning  of  a  draft  card  Is 
both  a  defiant  and  a  futile  form  of  protest 
And  though  we  may  sympathize  with  the 
deep  concern  that  has  prompted  self-lmmo- 
latlon.  we  must  agree  that  suicide  Is  not  the 
Christian  answer. 

When  conducted  In  an  orderly  manner 
demonstrations  are  within  the  American 
tradition  of  the  right  to  free  expression  of 
opinion.  To  forbid  them  is  to  stifle  democ- 
racy at  home  under  the  guise  of  preserving 
It  abroad  Certainly  they  should  be  per- 
mitted when  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
public  are  not  infringed  upon  Yet  in  most 
cases,  certainly  in  the  much  publicized 
Berkeley  demonstrations,  it  Is  a  very  diverse 
group  that  marches.  There  are  probably 
some  Communists;  there  are  committed  paci- 
fists; there  are  many  who  for  various  reasons 
do  not  approve  the  Government's  policy  In 
Vietnam.  Some  of  these  reasons  are  care- 
fully thought  out  and  held  with  deep  convic- 
tion; others  appear  to  be  less  laudably 
grounded.  It  U  lmp>oe8lble  to  form  one  com- 
mon Judgment  about  all  who  participate 

At  present  It  Is  only  those  clergymen  and 
pacifists  who  ask  for  exemption  on  religious 
grounds  who  are  legally  excused  from  mili- 
tary service  Of  late  the  question  has  arisen 
as  to  whether  this  provision  should  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  those  who  conscientiously 
believe  that  all  war — or  one  particular  war — 
la  unjust  Again,  some  past  history  may 
help  to  answer  the  question. 


At  the  Oxford  Conference  on  Lite  and 
Work  In  1937  there  was  a  clear  condemna- 
tion of  war  as  'a  particular  demonstration 
of  the  power  of  sin  in  this  world  and  a  defi- 
ance of  the  righteousness  of  Onr)  as  revealed 
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to  be  made  on  the  b.isu  of  the  Individual's 
wider  spectrum  of  life  and  thout-ht;  min- 
isters might  be  called  on  to  defend  deserving 
persons  and  refu.se  support  to  others  Yet  I 
do  not  see  on  what  other  basis  genuine  free- 
dom of  conscience  can  be  [)reserved. 

A  further  servMce  the  churches  can  render 
Is  to  educ.ite  t^elr  members  as  objectively 
as  pKjsKibiP  on  the  background  of  the  pres- 
ent w.^r  The  best  brief  statement  In  re- 
sponse to  this  obligation  that  I  have  seen 
was  that  In  the  Church  Woman  for  Novem- 
ber 1965  It  is  true,  of  course  that  there  are 
ambiguous  elements  in  the  background 
which,  becnuse  they  are  amblgtiotis,  can  be 
cited  on  either  .side  of  the  Issue  F(3r  exam- 
ple, are  all  of  the  Vletcong  Communists,  as 
Is  commonly  assumed'  The  original  Vlet- 
mlnh.  which  became  the  Vletcong.  was  anti- 
French  rather  than  pro-Communist,  Most 
of  those  now  fighting  against  the  South  Viet- 
nam Government  are  peasant  lads  Innocent 
of  Ideology  yet  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
their  lenders  are  Communist-trained,  re- 
sponsive to  the  bidding  of  Hanoi. 

Are  we  In  Vietnam  to  honor  the  commit- 
ments of  three  Presidents?  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  Johnson  commitment,  but  the 
original  Elsenhower  offer  of  aid  was  condi- 
tional upon  needed  reforms  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  strong  government  responsive 
to  the  people  (President  Elsenhower's  let- 
ter of  Oct  23  1954,  to  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem, 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  July 
27,  1965,  merits  perusal  (vol.  111,  Part  13).) 

Is  our  presence  In  Vietnam  u  violation  of 
the  Geneva  accords  of  19,54'  By  these  agree- 
ments the  Communists  were  to  withdraw  to 
the  north  and  the  French  and  non-Commu- 
nists to  the  south;  both  sides  were  to  end 
hostilities  and  neither  zone  was  to  be  used 
as  a  base  for  military  activities;  elections 
were  to  be  held  within  2  yc.irs  under  an 
International  control  commission  to  deter- 
mine the  n.nion's  political  future  It  Is  clear 
that  North  Vietnam  has  violated  this  agree- 
ment. It  Is  less  well  understood  that  the 
Geneva  accords  were  mainly  between  the 
French  and  the  Vletmlnh  and  that  both  the 
non-Commvinlst  Vietnamese  representatives 
at  the  conference  and  the  United  States  re- 
fused to  sign  them 

Such  Items  do  not  per  se  settle  the  rlght- 
ness  or  wrongness  of  the  present  conflict. 
They  do  Indicate  that  we  ought  to  know  the 
facts.  Including  such  nuances  as  these,  and 
state  them  with  as  much  light  and  as  little 
heat  as  possible 


ONE  VIEW  or  THE  WAY  AHEAD 

I  certainly  claim  no  superior  wisdom  as  to 
what  should  now  be  done,  but  the  reader  is 
entitled  to  know  my  position.  I  do  not  ad- 
vocate Immediate  withdrawal,  but  neither 
do  I  think  we  should  continue  the  present 
bombing  and  jungle  warfare.  The  most  sen- 
sible soh;tlon  I  have  seen  Is  that  advanced 
by  Senator  George  McGovern  In  an  address 
to  the  Senate  which  appears  In  the  Co.v- 
GREssioNAL  RECORD  prevlouslv  mentioned. 
The  gist  of  his  suggestions  is  that  we  should 
continue  to  hold  the  cities  and  coast,  which 
can  be  done  without  great  destruction  of  life 
or  property,  stop  the  bombing  and  sit  it  out 
until  an  honorable  peace  can  be  negotl.ited. 

In  the  meantime  effort  should  be  made 
through  the  United  Nations  or  other  agencies 
to  bring  about  a  cease-fire.  Negotiations 
which  our  Government  has  proposed,  how- 
ever unconditional,  are  not  likely  to  come 
about  so  long  as  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
continues — hence  the  hope  Inspired  by  the 
cessation  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 
The  United  States  has  sufficiently  demon- 
strated that  it  Is  not  a  "paper  tiger"  and  need 
not  fear  lass  of  prestige  should  the  ces.sa- 
tlon  continue.  Negotiations  when  entered 
Into  should  certainly  Include  participation 
by  representatives  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  In  Vietnam.  Eventually  there  should 
be  a  phased  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops 
except  a  United  Nations  or  other  interna- 
tional peacekeeping  force.  And  free  elec- 
tions by  which  the  people  may  determine 
their  own  political  future  should  be  pro- 
vided for. 

A  further  requirement,  as  suggested  above 
Is  that  until  economic  self-subsistence  and 
rebuilding  are  attained  there  must  be  both 
the  promise  and  the  actuality  of  massive  eco- 
nomlc  aid,  with  the  provision  of  hospitals. 
orphanages,  schools,  and  varied  forms  of 
technical  assistance.  If  we  make  all  this 
p>ossible  we  will  validate  our  claim  that  we 
are  In  South  Vietnam  to  protect  the  people 
from  aggression.  At  the  same  time  such 
response  to  human  need  will  form  the  best 
Insurance  against  the  spread  of  communism 

Finally,  we  should  be  praying  for  those 
who  suffer  In  this  deeply  troubled  land, 
whether  friend  or  enemy,  whether  Chris- 
tian, Buddhist,  atheist — men,  women,  and 
children  with  stricken  bodies  and  souls, 
caught  In  the  grip  of  forces  they  did  not 
create  and  do  not  understand.  That,  at 
least,  any  Christian  can  do  If  he  shares  some- 
what the  love  of  God  for  every  suffering  one 
among  his  human  children. 


TRIBUTE  TO  OREN  HARRIS,  A 
FORMER  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM 
ARKANSAS,  NOW  A  FEDER.U 
JUDGE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr,  President,  few 
Americans  have  the  opportunity  to  serve 
their  country  in  both  the  legislative  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  Government. 
Few  men  have  the  chance  to  bring  to  the 
judiciary  a  quarter  century  of  lawmak- 
ing experience,  but  such  a  man  is  Oren 
Harris,  a  close,  personal  friend  of  mine 
and  the  former  Representative  of  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Arkansas.  He  has  been  sworn  in  earlier 
today  at  El  Dorado,  Ark.,  as  Federal 
judge  for  both  the  eastern  and  western 
districts  of  Arkansas,  after  havine  been 
nominated  by  President  Johnson  last 
year. 

Judge  Harris  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  effective 
February  2,  1966,  after  25  years'  service 
in  that  body  and  after  9  years  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee. 
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Oren  Harris  was  in  Congress  when  I 
came  as  the  Representative  of  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Arkansas  in 
1942.  His  service  to  Arkansas  has  been 
exceptional,  his  fairness  as  a  committee 
chairman  irreproachable,  and  his  judg- 
ment wise  and  mature  I  have  a  very 
dtrp  admiration  for  him  and  have  en- 
joyed working  in  the  Congress  with  him 
thc-^e  many  years.  Arkansas  will  miss 
his  services  as  a  legislator,  but  his  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  law  will  serve 
him  in  good  stead  and  I  am  thankful 
that  the  new  judgeship  position  in 
Arkansas  has  been  filled  by  a  man  of  his 
cahbcr. 

Mr  President,  I  join  the  rest  of  the 
Arkansas  delegation  and  his  colleagues  in 
the  House  in  paying  tribute  to  one  of 
Aikansas'  outstanding  Representatives, 
My  best  wi.shes  to  both  Judge  Han  i.s  and 
his  wife,  Ruth,  in  their  new  life 


ENROLLMENT   IN  PUBLIC  ELEMEN- 
TARY AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  because 
I  know  the  basic  statistics  covering  en- 
rollment, teachers  and  high  school  grad- 
uates in  full  time  public  elementary  and 
secondary  day  schools  are  of  continuing 
interest  to  my  colleagues  and  because 
these  are  the  basic  statistics  which  will 


be  cit^  time  and  again  in  connection 
with  education  legislation  in  the  second 
session.  I  feel  it  appropriate  to  set  them 
forth  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  for  the 
reference  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  news  release  dated  Jan- 
uary 16,  1966,  from  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  US.  Department  of  Health 
Education  and  Welfare,  together  with 
the  accompanying  tables,  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ne-ws  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

US   Department  or  Health   Eur- 

CATION.    AND    WELTARE,    OFFJCE    OF 

Education. 

Washington.  DC.  January  16  19f  ■ 

Enrollnitnts  in  public  elementary  and 
ondary  sch>>ols  this  fall  rose  to  42.1  mil;!'  .■ 
an  Increase  of  727.000  or  18  percent  over  hist 
year   the  US   Office  of  Education  announced 
today. 

The  12th  annual  fall  survey,  conducted  In 
cooperation  with  Slate  departments  of  edu- 
cation, also  shows: 

Enrollments  are  continuing  to  Increase 
more  rapidly  in  secondary  schools  than  In 
elementary  schools.  The  elementary  schojl 
enrollment  of  26  4  million  is  up  194.000.  or 
0.7  percent  above  a  year  ago  Secondary 
school  enrollments  rose  533,000  to  15  7  mil- 
lion, a  gain  of  3.5  percent. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE  February  3,  1966 

-Fall  1^66  Biatittics  on  local  school  districts,  enrollment,  teachers,  and  high  school  graduates  in  full-time  public  elementary  and 

secondary  day  schools,  by  State — Continued 


Region  and  SUt« 


Number  of 
,  local  basic 
I    adminis- 
I     trative 
I       units 
'school 
districts) 

I         ID 


Numl)er  of  pupils  enrolled 


Number  of  full-time  and  part-time 
classroom  teachers 


West  aad  Southwest. 

Alaska 

Arjrona.. 

California 

Colorado 

Hawaii  » 

Idaho' 

Montana..- 

Nevada..      ... 
New  .Vlciico. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Texas  ' 

rtah 

Wnshinnton  ' 
Wyoming 

Outlylnx  areas: 

.\merlcan  Samoa* 

(anal  Zone  • 

(iuam  » 

I'uerto  Rico  • 

Virgin  Islands 


6.411 


Total 


(2) 


Elemen- 
tary ' 

13) 


Si'coml- 
ary  ' 

(4) 


Tut;.l 


Elemen- 
tary i 


Second- 
ary ' 

(7) 


10.  704.  .V*  i     6.970.  H2>i        3.733.740 


29 

307 

1,3.57 

184 

1 

117 

906 

17 

91 

1.049 

409 

1.336 

40 

37H 

190 


59.727  ' 
373.  6» 

4. -262.  000 
4»6.  7M 
162.200 
173.  ««« 
166.764 
105.9.52 
267.700 
584.  lOe  i 
448.527 

2.517.342 

286.404 

723.  398 

86.30e 


7.021 

13.  .MJ 

17.086 

631.3.58 

»,55i 


41.800 

■270.117 

2.  7.54,  .500 

287.  WW 

94.  192 

9--'.  21 5 
109.  JV> 

66.  26H 
1.53.780 
341.116 
274.  S30 
1 .  866.  3.56 
166.267 
402,  152 

49.943 


5,  402 

7.941 

10.088 

414.983 

6.256 


17.  9^27 

103.542 

1..507.  .VX) 

I»K.  758 

68.008 

M.481 

,57.  473 

,39.6>%3 

113.920 

242.  9y0 

173.6H7 

650.986 

120.  1.37 

321.246 

36. 365 


1.619 
5.  ,564 
6.998 
216.375 
3.299 


42ti.  827 

2.681 

1.5.  7CM 

1 .59.  800 

21.816 

5.452 

7.  261 

7.  6.55 

4.329 

10.990 

24. 399 

20.  K44 

101. noo 

10.796 

29.  8.52 

4.  248 


303 

.594 

17.268 

561 


244.  673 


182,154 


1.5,54 
11.121 

94.500 
1 1 .  297 
3.298 
3.  .Vfl 
4.950 
2.515 
5.916 
12.688 
1 1 .  !»6S 
57.600 
5.  761 
15.  6.5«-i 
2.289 


249 

322 

10.338 

313 


1.127 
4,583 

65,300 

10.519 
2.154 
3.701 
2.705 
1,814 
5,074 

11,711 
8.876 

43.400 
.5.035 

14.196 
1.959 


54 


6,930 

248 


Number  of  full-time  classroom 
teachers  with  less  than  standard 
certificates  ' 


Total 


(8) 


19.336 


3 

42 

7,500 

173 

305 

1,386 

132 


29 

.180 
,700 

125 
500 
261 


15 


68 

1,901 

64 


Elemen- 
tary ' 

(9) 


11,946 


1 

19 

6,000 

114 

137 

1,013 

124 


29 

i.oso 

3,800 

72 

4,50 

137 


42 

362 

59 


Second- 
ary ' 

(10) 


.390 


High 

school 

gradiiutes. 

1964-65 


'ID 


580. 276 


2 

23 

2.500 

.59 

168 

373 

8 


130 

3,900 

53 

50 

124 


2. 258 

18.920 

226.  500 

26.  749 

9.200 
11.518 

9.941 

4.751 
13.453 
35.  >M 
29.988 
121.7.59 
16.694 
47.651 

5.  226 


15 


26 
1,539 

5 


333 

840 

IW 

20. 379 

262 


'  Berauae  of  the  variation  In  State  requirements  for  a  reguliir  teaching  certifiiate  at 
both  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels,  comparisons  between  States  caimot  readily 
be  made. 

'  Unle.is  otherwise  noted,  data  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  classified  by 
type  of  organization  rather  than  by  grade  group. 

»  Includes  2,537  districts  which  did  not  operate  any  schools. 

•  Includes  full-time  e'juivalence  of  part-time  teachers. 

»  Data  for  elementary  and  sernndary  <ioh(x)ls  are  rpfwrtcd  by  speoiflo  grade  group: 
kindergarten  through  grade  6  for  elementary  schools  and  grades  7  throuuh  12  for 
secondary. 


•  Data  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  reported  by  specific  grade  proup: 
kinderearten  through  grade  8  for  elementary  schools  and  grades  9  through  12  for 
secondary. 

'  Excludes  vo(>ational  schools  not  operating  as  part  of  the  regular  public  school  system, 

•  Data  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  reported  by  specific  grade  group: 
kindergarten  through  grade  7  for  elementary  schools  and  grades  8  through  12  for 
secondary. 


Table  2. — Selected  statistics  on  school  housing  in  full-lime  public  elementary  and  secondary  day  schools,  by  State 


Region  and  State 


I'nited  Slates. 
North  Atlantic 


Connecticut 

Delaware. . 
Maine.. 
Maryland.. 
Ma.>i,sachusi'tts 
.New  llamiahirc 

.New  Jer««"y 

.New  Vork       

Tennsylvanla 

Rhode  Island.. 

Vermont 

District  of  Columbia 

"  ireat  Lakes  and  I'lain.f 

Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa  .   . 
Kansas    . 

Michigan  

.Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North  Dakoto 

Ohio..       

South  Dakota 

Wtscoostn  • 


-^utheast . 


.Number  of  pupils  on  curtailed  sessions. 

Number  of  Instruction  rooms 

fall  1965 

Completed 

Abandoned 

Available 

Total 

Elementary 

Secondary 

during 

during 

and  in  use, 

1964-65 

1964-65 

beginning 
1965-66 

'3;i2.2I5 

1  171,917 

1  160,298 

'65,200 

M6,400 

1.595.150 

187.  766 

85,  428 

102,338 

13,657 

3,163 

366.986 

6.710 

881 

5.829 

868 

121 

23.0.56 

1.81H 

649 

1,170 

198 

27 

4.555 

4.564 

2,  .562 

2,002 

728 

4'28 

8,802 

1 7.  46t; 

5.545 

11,921 

1,530 

't-'t 

■25. 672 

24.  .500 

7.000 

17,500 

650 

100 

38.400 

306 

44 

.5.209 

40.  COO 

■26. 160 

13,840 

2,200 

500 

48.700 

^5.  510 

38,450 

47,060 

4.300 

7,50 

119.490 

3.124 

1.860 

l.■2»^ 

2,381 

835 

79. 1.55 

1.717 

1,717 

255 

54 

5.957 

■>■»•> 

187 

35 

152 

28 

3,529 

2.134 

■2,134 

89 

4 

4,461 

1  59.  .549 
15.978 

138,010 

'21,539 

18,388 

(1) 

458.041 

13,062 

2,916 

1,954 

(') 

78.078 

1.723 

1.514 

209 

1,856 

557 

41.9.50 

(') 

(') 

(') 

565 

200 

27.921 

I'l 

(•) 

(') 

783 

144 

24.873 

27.  4.50 

11.700 

15.750 

3,  241 

.583 

69.  267 

6,537 

6,096 

441 

1,601 

324 

33.357 

1.451 

236 

36.079 

270 

247 

23 

1,059 

275 

15.354 

310 

223 

7.021 

7,000 

5,000 

2,000 

2.500 

600 

83,775 

591 

391 

200 

258 

295 

8,019 

i'l 

(•) 

(') 

2.810 

702 

32,347 

t)5.350 


37,853 


27,497 


12.971   I 


5.744 


357,538 


Alabama 

Arkanaaa 

Florida 

Oeorgla 

Kentuekr 

Louisiana 

Mlssi:»ippl 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina.. 
Tenneawe 


Virginia. 
West  Virginia. 


895 

21,177 

14,140 

1,977 

i  16,498 

2.556 

1.751 


714 


181 


6,295 
61 


11,474 

6,258 

1.937 

I  11,383 

2.506 

751 


9,703 
7.882 

40 
•  5,115 

50 
1,000 


2,814 
16 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


3.481 
45 


1.217 
545 

1.836 
970 
864 

1.092 
855 

1.693 
305 

1.160 

2,169 
265 


655 
205 
393 
539 
787 
370 
350 
853 
269 
46« 
518 
339 


28,757 
16,794 
42.  243 
38,860 
24,691 
31,596 
20,380 
46,622 
22,382 
32,237 
36,602 
16, 374 
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Table  2. — Selected  statistics  on  school  housing  in  full-time  public  elementary  and  secondary  day  schools,  by  State — Continued 


Region  and  State 


Number  of  pupils  on  curtailed  .sessions, 
fall  1965 


Number  of  instruction  rooms 


Total 


Element;iry  ,    Secondary 


Comi)leted 
during 
1964-65 


Aliandoned        Available 
during       j    and  In  use, 
1964-65       !     l>eginning 
19fi5-66 


West  iind  Southwest. 


1  19,  550 


1  10,626 


18.924 


(') 


3.188 


412.585 


Alaska 

.Arizona 

California. - 

Colorado 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada.   

New  Mexico. 
Oklahoma... 

Oregon. 

Texas 

rtah- 


Washington. 
Wyoming... 


1.720 


(>) 


3,409 


(>) 


4.762 


3,  614 

413 

353 

1.360 

3.32'2 

697 


1.641 

) 
3.359 


(!) 


(') 


264 


(') 


(') 


79 


5(1 


4.498 


263 

189 

43 

1.360 

3.  322 

18.5 


3.251 

224 
310 


512 


(') 


116 

1.086 
7.500 
1.044 

194 

407 
644 

621 
1.057 
831 
4,981 
785 
410 
180 


9 
132 
4(X) 
234 
101 
1,59 
121 

47 
113 
308 
170 
785 
206 
350 

53 


Outlying  areas: 

American  Samoa. 

Canal  Zone 

(lUam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


306.693 


230,045 


76,648 


2.339 

15,014 

156.100 

18.698 

6.096 

6.981 

7.877 

4.234 

1(1.  718 

24.  951 

18.890 

97.656 

10.  078 

28.940 

4.013 

(') 


77 


25 
453 


(') 


(») 


218 
596 
539 

14,068 
302 


I  Incomplete;  total  for  States  reporting. 
1  Includes  estimate  for  nonreporting  States. 
'  Data  not  available. 


'  Excludes  vocational  schools  not  operated  as  part  of  the  regular  public  school  system. 
'  Temporary  Increase  in  pupils  on  double  sessions  due  to  dislocation  caused  by  hurri- 
cane in  Orleans  Parish. 
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-Historical  summary  of  fall  survey  statistics  of  school  districts,  pupils,  teachers,  and  instruction  moms  in  full-time  public 
elementary  and  secondary  day  schools,  60  States  and  District  of  Columbia,  1961  to  1965 


Item 

Fall  1961 

Fall  1962 

Fall  1963    ■ 

Fall  1964 

Fall  1965 

A.   LOCAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

Total  districts ......      .....  ..      . 

35.676 

33,086 

31.  7a5 

29,391 

26, 982 

31,197 
4,479 

28.859 
4,  2^27 

27.763 
3.942 

25,991 
3,400 

24,445 

Nonoperating 

2.537 

B.  ENROLLMENT 

Total  enrollment... 

37, 464,  074 

38.  748,  907 

40. 186.  751 

41,416,289 

42.143,804 

24, 603. 352 

12.860,7^22 

25,  263,  661 
13,485,246 

25.774.289 
14,412.462 

26,221,705 
15,194,584 

26,416,834 

Secondary  schools 

15,727,670 

Percent  of  total  enrollment  in  elementary  schools 

65.7 
34.3 

1.461.055 

65.2 
34.8 

1,507,552 

64.1 
35.9 

1,577,777 

63.3 
36.7 

1.651.310 

62.7 

Percent  of  total  enrollment  in  secondary  schools 

37.3 

C.  CLASSBOC^  TEACHERS 
Total  teachers,  full  time  find  part  time 

1.716.285 

Elementary  schools 

869,  072 
591,983 

886, 161 
621,391 

908,353 
669,424 

942. 189 
709,121 

967.  635 

748,650 

Percent  of  total  teachers  in  elementary  schools 

59.5 
40.5 

25.6 

58.8 
41.2 

25.7 

57.6 
42.4 

25.5 

57.1 
42.9 

25.1 

56.4 

Percent  of  total  teachers  in  secondary  schools                    _               ... 

43  6 

D.   PUPa-TEACHER  RATIO 

Pupil-teacher  ratio  (tatalclcraentary  and  secondary  schools) 

24.6 

Elementary  schools.   ... .. 

28.3 
21.7 

28.5 
21.7 

28.4 
21.5 

27.8 
21.4 

27  3 

Secondary  schools    .. 

21  0 

E.  TEACHERS  WITH  SUBSTANDARD  CEBTI7ICATES 
Total  full-time  t.eaeliprs  with  "iiibstandsird  rertiflcAt.es 

91,643 

82,655 

83.200 

82.700 

81,748 

Elementary  schools      .                .                                          ...... 

65,654 
25,989 

55.960 
26.095 

65,000 
28.200 

,53,500 
29.200 

51  632 

Secondary  schools 

30, 116 

Percent  of  total  teachers  with  substandard  certificates  in  elementary  schools 

71.6 

28.4 

6.3 

67.7 
32. 3 

5.5 

66.1 

33.9 

5.3 

64.7 

35.3 

6.0 

63.2 

Percent  of  total  teachers  with  substandard  certificates  in  secondary  schools  .. .  . 

36.8 

Total  teachers  with  substandard  certificates  as  percent  of  total  teachers. ..   .  .   

4.8 

Teachers  with  substandard  certificates  in  elementary  schools  as  percent  of  total  eraementary 
teachers 

7.6 
4.4 

6.3 
4.3 

6.1 
4.2 

5.7 
4.1 

6  3 

Teachers  with  substandard  certificates  in  secondary  schools  as  percent  ot  total  secondary  teachers. 

4.0 

F.   PUPaS  ON  CURTAILED  SESSIONS 

Total  number  of  pupils  attending  school  for  less  than  a  full  or  normal  school  day 

570, 870 

484.136 

481,054 

369.220 

332,215 

Elementary  schools 

375. 355 
195.515 

332.529 
151.607 

312.997 
168.507 

214,799 
154, 421 

171  917 

Secondary  schools _ 

160.298 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

„       ,                                                             0.   PtJBUC  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

Total  graduates 

1. 678. 024 

1.710.556 

2,020,680 

2, 362, 100 

(')           ' 

Boys 

826.295 
851,729 

844.323 
866.2334 

993,414 
1,027,266 

1,167,438 
1,194,662 

Ct 

Girls ' 

(') 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Iable  3. — Historical  summary  of  fall  survey  statistics  on  school  districts,  pupils,  teachers,  and  instruction  rooms  in  full-time  public 
elementary  and  secondary  day  schools,  50  Stales  an<i  District  of  Columbia,  1961  to  1986 — Continued 


Iwm 


Fall  1961 


FaU1962 


H.  LNaTKUCnON  BOOlil 

N  limber  of  publicly  owned  Instruction  rooms  at  he(tlnnlng  of  school  year  » 

Number  of  Instruction  rooms  completed  during  school  year 

Numlier  of  rooms  abandoned  for  instructional  purposes  during  school  year 


1.3S.5.  211 
7'.'.  «9 
18,134 


1,438.384 
M,  3(10 
17.000 


Fall  1963 


1,496,950 
69,300 
17.100 


Fall  1964 


1,  549, 000 
65, 200 
16,400 


Fall  1965 


1. 595, 1,W 

(I) 


'  Data  to  become  available  in  fall  1966  survey.  available  at  the  l>eginning  of  the  previous  year,  plus  rooms  completed,  and  minus  rooms 

'  Because  of  changes  in  school  plant  Inventories,  the  number  of  instruction  rooms  at      abaiidoiied  during  the  previous  school  year. 
'.ne  beginning  of  a  particular  school  year  is  not  always  the  sun  of  the  number  of  rooms 

T  \H'..E  4. — Estimated  expenditures  by  major  purpose,  current  expenditure  per  pupil,  and  average  salary  of  instructional  staff  and  classroom 

teachers,  by  State,  1965-66 


Region  and  State 


United  Sutes. 
North  .Atlantic 


f'onnectlcut 

DeLiware 

Maine 

Maryland 

M  iSSBchuJettj 

New  Hawpshlre 

.Sew  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Vennont  

I  •  Mtriet  of  Columbia. 

•  ireat  Lakes  and  Plains.. 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kiinsiui 

Michigan 

Minnesf)tB 

.Mis.s<)uri , 

Netiraaka 

.North  DakoU. 

Ohio 

South  DakoU.. 
Wisconsin 


•oulhoast. 


.\l  iliama... 

Arkxn.sHS    

F!or;.l,i 

'  ff'orifM     

K''Miin-tty 

I."iii*i  ini» 

Mlsj^H^inpl 

North  Carolina. 
~oMth  Carolina. 

TiM'.iK'S.see 

\"ire1".i.'i-    - 

W^t  \  ir?lida.  .. 


WesI  an>!  ■'•mi' 


.M.i.<ki    

.\r(».on.-i     

("Hlilornii.... 
Cf)lnrHi!i) 

HlWll!      

M:ihn 

Mont-^na 

N.'V'i.l:. 
New  M>*Tico 
I  ilclfihnnia. . 

I  iri't'on  

Tt'\:i5         

I'hih 

Wwihinjton  . 
VVyoniinc- 


nutlying  iriw* 

.^inorioan  Samoa. 

(annl  Zone ... 

(lUani  '       , 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


Expendlttires  (in  thousands) 


Annual  current  expenditure 
per  pupil  in- 


Total 
expenditures 


Current  expenditures 


Elementary 

and 

secondary 

(chools 


S2S.  801.995  20.900.489 


7.274.235 

379,000 

80.140 

10tl,300 

526,925 

675.000 

78. 120 

9,53,100 

3.  070. 000 

1,  261.  000 

98.843 

45.496 

97.909 


7. 147. 508 


1,306.000 
626. 614 
397.309 
•287. 703 

1,257,000 

547,515 

482,402 

1R3.000 

81.500 

1,306,000 

89.585 

542.880 


6.  137.  508 


334.000 

56.000 

87.800 

387.639 

517.000 

"  57.  7oe 

787,000 

2.560.000 

1,151,000 

81.450 

41.503 

76,324 


Other 
programs  ' 


Capital 
outlay 


$619,829 


$3. 449,  859 


Interest  on   {Average  daily'Average  daily 
sohuul  debt     menil>ership     attendance 


S822. 818 


80.099 


2,  500 

140 

6,000 

ll,fi»48 

6,000 

225 

8,000 

30,000  I 

l.',000  : 

425 

105 

4,016 


808,639 


247.989 


$503 


$632 


5.796,369 


105.205 


4.287.389 


320,500 
192,036 
723,  449 
429,368 
272.  500 
414.109 
■204,  6-27 
497.  200 
241,900 
355,500 
473,500 
162,  700 


7,002,863 


47.408 

307.455 

3,456.000 

303,000 

101,801 

77.787 
103.600 

60.646 
174.342 
305.999 
310.476 
1.226.000 
175.800 
491.000 

62.560 


3.334 
14,230 

4,567 
137,303 

5.525 


1.126.000 
532,614  ! 
326,072  ] 
245,384 
960.000 
433,4,'M  I 
399.402 
130.000 
fi:!,  ,500  I 

1.070.000 

79.259 

438.680 


3,534,110 


35.000 
S.OOO 
4.  .-37 
3.738 

2.5.000 
\  \iO 
!<..100 
2.000 
l.OOU 

10,000 


30.000 

20,000 

13,000 

107, 995 

52,000 

18.000 

12.5,  000 

375,000 

•33,000 

14.  07.5 

3.  (WO 

17.669 


1,011,894 


2.200 


99.848 


283,000 
154, 7ta 
506,348 
369,368 
'234,500 
358,600 
169, 322 
419,000 
■206.500 
299,700 
•386,000 
147,000 


8, 444.  an 


41.827 

181.308 

2. 475. OOO 

232.000 

78.107 

86.987 

88,500 

55,222 

>  147,  .560 

265.790 

252.  500 

1.011.000 

124. 132 

380.000 

44,660 


1..500 
I.3a5 

40.743 
8.000 
3.000 
500 
8.600 
8.000 
4.300 
4.H0O 

15.000 
4.100 


lt°«.  000 

•80,000 
58.000 
30.5S1 

2'25, 000 
84,  243 
t'«.000 
•26,000 
14,  l.'« 

180.  OUO 

8.W20 

85,000 


2,193 

33.500 

105.000 

65,000 

2.893 

800 


'237. 040 


.544,906 


46,000 

ii,000 

9,000 

8.000 

57,000 

■24,  '284 

14,500 

5,000 

2,850 

46,000 

1,405 

17,000 


593 
.538 
397 
512 
602 
453 
612 
804 
633 
633 
499 
534 


837 
880 
410 
652 
830 
479 
662 
876 
868 
576 
507 
578 


(') 

(») 
(») 


549 
540 


108,526 


334.677 


3.003 

8,638 

4.230 

120,468 

4,185 


1,439 
2, 136 
'280,  f«)0 
7.500 
7,632 


•26,000 
30.900 
162.  700 
•40  000 
26,000 
40,000 
'2-2,  7a'') 
60,000 
2,5,600 
39,000 
62, 000 
10,000 


1, 084.421 


600 
644 

554 
1.800 
4.400 
5.000 
2.172 
21.000 


242 

601 

337 

4.750 

1,340 


2.225 

18,409 

68(^1,  000 

50. «« 

13.880 

9.000 
10,600 

1.179 
24,652 
34.000 
47,690 
165,000 
46.186 
75,000 

6.700 


5,000 

1.132 

11.886 


10,000 

6,068 
13,658 
12,000 

9,000 
16,000 

4.000 
10.200 

5.500 
12.000 
10.500 

1,600 


2-29,263 


1.917 

5,602 

120,000 

13.500 
'2. 182 
1.800 
4.000 
3.700 
1.576 
4.400 
5.886 

45.000 
3,400 

15,000 
1.300 


553 

402 
440 
473 
484 
550 


343 
357 
415 
366 
353 
448 
294 
350 
325 
344 
304 
348 


(') 


735 
491 
560 
482 
482 

527 

561 
463 
577 
•423 
437 

526 


440 
642 
280 
108 


501 
512 
840 
511 
5'23 
577 
485 
410 
460 
603 
804 
575 


355 
376 
430 
384 
375 
481 
317 
370 
340 
361 
4'24 
367 


775 
514 
582 
513 
515 
400 
867 
828 
878 
481 
612 
^449 
459 
886 
881 


467 
682 
263 
212 
482 


Average  annual  salary 


Total  instrue-     Classroom 
tional  staff  >  i      teachers 


$6,700 


7.550 
7.300 
5.600 
7. '298 
7.360 
5,765 
7,233 
8,400 
6.650 
6.750 
5.750 
7.800 


7.235 
7.300 
6.150 
5.957 
7.200 
6.862 
6,003 
8,380 
8,276 
6.680 
4,850 
6.600 


5,3.50 
4.925 
6.577 
5.500 
5.100 
6.676 
4.300 
6,484 
4.767 
5, '255 
5,800 
8,200 


8,481 
7.165 
8,500 
6,643 
7,073 
5,850 
5.880 
7,200 
6.545 
5.9'21 
6.850 
'6,100 
6.525 
7,100 
6.293 


3,291 
8,400 
7,000 
3,654 
6,070 


$6,500 


7,200 
7,150 
5,550 
6,878 
7,100 
5.650 
6,968 
7.700 
6.410 
6, 325 
5.640 
7.500 


7.123 
7,050 
6,0.50 
5.785 
6.850 
6.641 
5,857 
5,225 
5.120 
6,360 
4,660 
6,425 


5,150 
4,740 
6,435 
5,350 
4,930 
6,039 
4,190 
5,373 
4,675 
5,100 
.5,6,50 
4,990 


8,  '240 
7,025 
8.150 
6.391 
6.929 
5,685 
5.800 
7.025 
6.356 
5.650 
6.650 
'5,950 
6.260 
6.825 
6.119 


2,826 
8,050 
5.000 
3.467 
5.748 


'  Includes  expenditures  for  ■Junini.'r  «■','>..-.  .i.lu.i  .-'.'.i  .'.)-.  community  services 
(such  as  public  libraries  o(H>r!it«!  l>:>  m:\.),i,  li-[r;(  t,-. ,  xj»-  ,  :i:iiri'S  for  nonpublic  schools 
where  authorired  by  law.  coniniuuity  .-ouUtv.  iiil  reireatioiml  activities),  and  com- 
munity colleges  and  technical  institutes  uiiiler  the  jurisiiirtion  of  local  boards  Of  educa- 
tion. 

'  Iticludes  supervisors,  prtniipals.  rla.>vsro(ini  tea>her«,  a:,!  -itin-r  i-i^trurtlonal  staff. 

'  Partially  Mtimated  by  Olflre  of  E'lnratlon 

•  Excludes  capital  outlay  by  uonschixii  ageiirie,'  such  t^  Stiite  and  local  school- 
housing  authorities  ami  governnieritai  uiuts  wliose  tiiianfial  transactions  are  not  in- 


cluded in  school  district  accounts;  such  exiH'nditure?  in  4  Statfs  amounted  to  an  esti- 
mated total  of  $332,000,000  ($220.000.0(K1  in  I'cniisylvania:  «1:.IXJO,000  in  Indiana; 
$30,000,000  in  Alabama;  jmd  $15,000,000  in  (ieorRia- 

'  Not  available. 

•  Includes  an  estimated  >3n,n(Xi.noo  to  refleit  inipiw  t  ot  recent  Federal  aid  legislation. 

'  Excludes  kindergarten  nil  lairMTj  s(hooi.< 

'  Figures  understated  Ixv.uisi-  ■trtiin  e'lncutional  expenditures  incurred  by  agencies 
other  than  the  Department  of  K  UicHtion  ire  excluded 
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GOODBY  TO  GUTENBERG" 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
January  24,  1966,  issue  of  Newsweek 
there  was  published  an  article  entitled, 
■Qoodby  to  Gutenberg,"  which  I  feel 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  many  of  my 
colleagues,  particularly  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  legislation  to  expand  and  im- 
prove our  library  services. 

This  special  science  report  relates  the 
impact  of  our  technological  development 
to  the  age-old  problem  of  information 
location  and  retrieval. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

GOODBT  TO    GUTENBi3lO 

At  the  Polaroid  Corp.,  In  Cambridge,  Mass., 
a  scientist  has  conceived  a  photosensitive 
crystal  about  as  big  as  a  lump  of  sugar  that 
is  capable  of  containing  the  Images  of  no 
fewer  than  100,000  pages.  Two  engineers  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  have  perfected 
a  lensless  photographic  system  which  could 
lead  to  three-dimensional  home  television. 
And  In  San  Francisco  a  shrewd  entrepreneur 
expects  to  make  his  fortune  with  a  no-con- 
tact, no-pressure  printing  technique  that 
can  write  on  sand,  print  a  message  on  a 
pizza  and  put  a  trademark  on  raw  egg  yolk. 

As  these  concepts  or  any  of  the  dozens  of 
others  now  incubating  in  industrial  labora- 
tories are  translated  into  hardware,  the  $10 
billion  communications  industry  in  the 
United  States  will  enter  the  final  and  most 
frenetic  phase  of  Its  transfonnatlon  from 
the  old  Gutenberg  ways.  "Books  and  news- 
papers will  no  longer  exist."  predicts  Mar- 
shall McLuhan,  the  new  savant  of  the  new 
technology.  "Publishing  will  become  an  ac- 
tive servicing  of  the  human  mind.  Instead 
of  a  book,  people  will  get  a  research  package 
done  to  suit  their  own  needs." 

A  survey  of  both  existing  hardware  and 
of  research  now  in  progress,  rejxirts  News- 
week's  Jonathan  Plel.  conflnns  Professor  Mc- 
Luhan's  bold  vision.  Xerography  and  other 
copying  techniques  have  already  turned  every 
office  mallroom  into  a  publishing  house. 
The  Communications  Satellite  Corp.  (Com- 
sat! reports  that  only  costs  prevent  trans- 
mission of  entire  magazine  and  newspaper 
pages  via  communications  satellite  for  re- 
production on  other  continents — and  these 
are  ground  charges  not  orbit  economics.  At 
MIT  a  research  team  grapples  with  the  prob- 
lems of  developing  a  nationwide  computer 
network  that  will  make  every  bit  of  knowl- 
edge— whether  stored  In  old  books  or  just 
obtained  in  a  laboratory — instantly  avail- 
able. And  an  IBM  scientific-literature  serv- 
ice now  serving  NASA  pres.iges  the  day  when 
a  llvlngroom  photocopier  linked  to  a  com- 
puter Instantly  produces  an  individually  se- 
lected group  of  stories  and  editorials  from 
any  publication  the  armchair  reader  waiits 
to  see. 

FAR-OrF' 

Together,  these  innovations  make  up  an 
Industry  so  new  and  so  Inchoate  that  it  doe.s 
not  even  have  a  name  The  closest  descrip- 
tive term  might  be  "information  display," 
But  even  Wall  Street,  whose  seismographs 
i.'e  suppo.sed  to  be  attuned  to  such  far-off 
•-remors,  has  heard  none  of  the  rumblings 
from  the  new  Information  display  field.  Yet 
tile  display  revolution  will  affect  not  only  the 
traditional  printed  word  and  graphic  arts 
9elds  but  radio,  television,  and  the  new 
Photocopynig  and  datamation  Indu.'^trles  as 
well 

Who  Is  klUing  Gutenberg''  No  one  thing 
^r  person  can  be  blamed,  but  a  combination 
«  forces  Is  responsible — rising  costs,  multi- 


plying knowledge,  new  techniques  for  con- 
veying Information  and  an  exploding  popu- 
lation. 

JUNKED 

More  than  any  other  factor,  rising  produc- 
tion coets  are  responsible  for  pushing  type 
toward  the  junk  heap.  To  cut  coets  In  the 
compoBlng  room,  some  60  U.S.  dallies  now 
use  computers  to  help  set  type — among  them 
the  Miami  Herald,  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
and  the  Washington  Post.  The  computers 
produce  a  yellow  i>erforated  tape;  the  tape, 
In  turn,  U  fed  Into  a  llnecastlng  machine 
that  sets  12  lines  a  minute  compared  with 
3  or  4  by  the  average  Llnotjrpe  operator.  But. 
Increasingly,  comp>o8lng-room  computers 
also  do  other  tasks — billing  advertisers, 
counting  circulation,  and  handling  payroll. 

A  computer  could  carry  the  revolution  to 
the  editorial  oflSce  by  turning  copy  and 
manuscript  editing  Into  an  efficient,  rapid 
procedure.  In  the  words  of  Nathaniel  Kor- 
man.  chief  engineer  at  RCA's  Graphic  Sys- 
tems Division,  a  future  computer  system  will 
"automate  the  dull  routine  tasks  and  free 
the  people  using  it  so  they  can  exercise  to 
the  fullest  their  esthetic  and  artistic  abili- 
ties." 

In  these  second-generation  computers, 
copy  typed  Into  the  computer  will  be  hy- 
phenated. Justified  and  fit  to  a  layout.  Then 
each  complete  page  will  be  presented  to  the 
editor  In  the  form  of  a  high-quality  TV  Im- 
age of  500  or  more  lines  to  the  Inch.  Using 
a  light  pencil  (en  electronic  pointer  capable 
of  directing  an  image  from  one  part  of  the 
screen  to  another)  and  keyboard,  the  editor 
rewrites  and  changes  the  oirder  of  paragraphs 
and  the  arrangement  of  stories  on  the  page 
that  will  be  stored  in  the  computer  memory. 
Such  a  system  would  even  permit  him  to 
make  up  a  page  'with  any  type,  and  set  whole 
stories  at  the  flick  of  a  switch. 

TV  EDITING 

Computerized  copy  flow  Is  far  more  than 
a  gleam'  In  an  electronic  engineer's — or  edi- 
tor's— eye.  RCA  plans  to  market  a  system 
for  $1  million  or  less  In  1967.  Copy  will  be 
displayed  on  a  TV  screen  and  a  facsimile  for 
editing  will  be  produced  from  the  image. 
After  the  editing  Is  completed,  the  screen 
will  expose  a  negative  to  the  edited  copy  that 
will  be  used  to  make  a  photo-offset  plate.  In 
later  models  an  editor  will  be  able  to  work 
directly  on  the  TV  screen. 

The  first  sale  of  such  a  computer  system 
has  already  been  made  by  IBM.  The  pur- 
chaser, Time  Inc.  (employing  a  high-speed 
printer  Instead  of  TV),  will  use  It  In  Its  book 
division  and  three  magazines.  To  be  deliv- 
ered late  this  year,  the  system  will  consist  of 
two  $350,000  IBM  360  computers  each  .served 
by  three  512,000-word  auxiliary  memories. 
The  original  article,  all  editorial  changes  and 
rewrites,  as  well  as  researchers'  corrections. 
Will  be  recorded  In  the  computers'  memories 
fof  later  teletype  transmission. 

According  to  Korman.  such  systems  will 
generate  more  publishing  business  by  sim- 
plifying the  updating  of  catalog,  text- 
bix)ks,  almanacs  and  even  encyclopedias.  "It 
will  be  so  much  easier  to  put  something  into 
type."  predicts  the  University  of  Pittsburgh's 
Joseph  Naughton,  ■'that  we  will  probably 
have  another  information  explosion." 

The  computerized  editing  system  could  add 
to  profits  by  cutting  costs.  Because  the  sys- 
tem would  not  commit  copy  to  type  until  It 
is  judged  perfect,  resetting  of  lead  would 
vanish  Coupled  with  facsimile  transmission 
of  pages  and  offset  printing,  computerized 
copy  flow  could  give  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  a  running  start  in  their  race 
against  time.  Images  of  completed  pages 
could  be  transmittal  via  TV  to  a  regional 
plant,  saving  at  least  8  hours.  There  the 
page  would  be  displayed  on  a  TV  screen  or 
reproduced  by  a  facsimile  machine  for  later 


photo  etching.  For  regional  editions  offset 
printing  could  save  an  additional  8  or  10 
hours. 

WEATHER   DELAYS 

At  the  same  time,  transmission  of  facsimile 
pages  through  communications  satellltee 
could  solve  one  of  the  biggest  magazine  pro- 
duction headaches:  how  to  put  on  an  Inter- 
national edition*  when  weather  delays  the 
arrival  of  the  aircraft  carrying  the  platee  and 
films.  But  the  trouble  starts  when  the  slg- 
imls  reach  the  European  terminals.  Because 
Europe  offers  no  group  cable  services  like 
A.T.  &  T.'s  Telpak,  a  customer  would  have  to 
pay  very  high  rates  for  Individual  circuits. 
Eventually,  the  expected  huge  growth  of  In- 
ternational data  traffic  may  bring  rates  down. 

To  be  sure,  computerized  editorial  and 
production  systems  and  other  new  devices 
win  not  spring  up  overnight.  "We  plan  to 
eat  the  whole  elephant."  said  one  printing 
Industry  executive,  "but  only  a  bite  at  a 
time — the  guy  who  tries  to  get  the  whole 
thing  down  Is  likely  to  die  trying." 

Yet  the  changes  must  come,  for  modern 
society  seems  In  danger  of  drowning  m  a 
sea  of  white  paper.  The  traditional  methods 
of  storing  and  retrieving  Information — in 
books,  journals  and  library  stacks — no 
longer  work  In  an  era  when  90  percent  of 
all  the  scientists  who  have  ever  existed  are 
currently  alive  and  publishing  at  a  furious 
rate.  According  to  one  study,  these  re- 
searchers are  doubling  the  world's  store  of 
recorded  knowledge  every  15  years. 

PIPEDREAMS 

As  the  enthusiasts  see  It.  the  answer  to 
this  explosion  Is  a  vast  Information  network 
capable  of  storing,  retrieving  and  moving 
all  kinds  of  data  at  high  speeds  all  over  the 
country  or  even  the  world.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing books,  newspapers  and  magazines 
printed,  publishers  may  some  day  pipe  their 
material  into  the  system,  which  would  then 
produce  It  on  demand  at  high  speed — or  so 
the  plpedream  goes. 

Progress  toward  this  dlal-a-thought  world 
has  already  been  made  at  MIT  by  the  Interex 
(for  Information  transfer  experiments)  staff. 
Under  the  direction  of  physicist  Carl  P.  J. 
Overhage,  Interex  Is  setting  up  an  experi- 
mental laboratory  to  test  ways  of  giving  a 
student  Instant  access  to  Information.  Some 
of  the  possible  tools  contemplated  Include 
xerography,  film  projection  and  even  tele- 
phone communication  between  computer 
and  user.  Interex  will  also  work  on  a  method 
for  "editing"  the  man-machine  conversa- 
tion, that  Is,  controlling  the  input  to  avoid 
glutting  the  computer  with  superfluous 
material. 

Pittsburgh's  Naughton.  a  mathematician 
who  has  pioneered  the  application  of  com- 
puters to  editing,  suggests  a  refinement  to 
the  Interex  Idea :  a  computer  that  could  com- 
pare a  reader's  "profile" — the  punchcard 
record  of  his  vocation  and  Interests — with 
the  output  of  at  least  some  of  the  newspa- 
pers and  magazines  published  each  day.  The 
readers  would  then  be  alerted  to  Interesting 
stories  Instead  of  having  to  burrow  through 
unwanted  material. 

For  fuii.her  convenience,  Naughton  specu- 
lates, the  reader-profile  system  could  be  con- 
nected to  an  electrostatic  copier  that  would 
reproduce  the  selections  in  the  living  room. 
The  Idea  Is  not  so  farfetched  T!ie  Mainlchl 
newspapers  of  Tokyo.  Japan,  have  explored 
the  FKJSSlblllty  of  setting  up  a  radio  news- 
paper, (So  far,  the  scheme  has  been  stalled 
by  costs.) 

The  concept  of  the  readf-r  profile  has  al- 
ready gotten  a  thorough  and  to  date  success- 
ful testing  at  N.A^A,  Since  January  1964,  an 
IBM  7090  computer  has  been  matching  the 
professional  literature  profiles  of  700  NASA 
and  Air  Force  scientists  with  kev  words  from 
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technical  abstracts  and  sending  out  punch- 
cards  notifying  the  reader  what  Is  available. 
The  program  called  selective  dissemination 
of  Information.  Is  still  on  an  experimental 
baala.  It  now  Includes  a  few  scientists  at 
NASA  research  centers  and  Installations 
throughout  the  Nation.  Eventually  NASA 
hope*  to  extend  the  service  to  all  Ite  techni- 
cal pereoonel. 

Even  the  moat  modern  network  would  re- 
quire a  vMt  computer  memory.  The  Pola- 
roid Corp.  has  been  Investigating  an  Idea  to 
aolve  that  problem — and  even  others  that 
have  not  yet  been  Invented — using  a  photo- 
sensitive, alkali  hallde  crystal.  The  material 
contains  ions  that  change  when  struck  by 
light;  given  the  myriad  number  of  these  tiny 
atomic  particles  In  matter,  a  hallde  crystal 
with  a  volume  of  one  cubic  centimeter  could. 
In  theory,  store  100,000  pages.  In  principle 
each  page  would  be  Illuminated  with  a  dif- 
ferent wave  length  of  light,  or  "read"  Into 
the  crystal  at  a  different  angle.  To  get  the 
image  out  It  would  be  only  necessary  to  il- 
luminate It  with  light  of  the  same  frequency 
(color)  or  with  light  traveling  in  the  same 
direction.  As  attractive  as  the  scheme 
sounds,  Polaroid  cautions  it  is  still  theo- 
retical. 

Not  even  the  source  of  the  Gutenberg  rev- 
olution, printing  technology.  Is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  new  technology.  At  Stanford 
Research  Institute,  an  Independent  outnt 
affiliated  with  Stanford  University,  a  process 
has  been  developed  that  will  print  on  any- 
thing. Not  Just  egg  yolks,  but  eggs  in  any 
form.  "I  mean  anything."  declares  dark- 
haired  Jerome  Flax,  who  has  Introduced  the 
technique  to  the  commercial  world,  "rocks, 
apples,  textiles,  plastics,  glass,  ball  bearings. 
a  pile  of  sand." 

■O170H    SXTRTAC* 

Flax,  the  p>resldent  of  Electrostatic  Print- 
ing Corp.  of  America,  explains  that  such 
electrostatic  printing  has  been  used  commer- 
cially to  mark  avocados,  potatoes,  welding 
rods  and  plywood.  Certainly.  It  promises  to 
be  relatively  cheap  since  the  equipment 
needed  is  straightforward.  Electrostatic 
printing  requires  a  fine  screen  which  defines 
the  Image.  When  an  electrosUtic  field  (the 
kind  of  force  between  opposite  electrical 
charges  that  holds  atoms  together)  has 
been  established,  an  "electroscoplc"  powder 
sifts  through  the  image  openings  It  Is  held 
on  the  surface  by  the  field  until  heat  or 
chemicals  fix  it.  Flax  explains  that  since  the 
screen  does  not  touch  the  surface  no  harm 
Is  done  to  the  quality  of  the  printing — 
even  on  a  four-color  Job— no  matter  how 
rough  the  surface  material. 

Will  electrostatic  presses  produce  dally 
newspapers  and  regional  editions  of  maga- 
zines? For  the  moment.  Flax  says  he  Is  much 
more  Interested  In  decorating  the  30  billion 
glass  bottles  sold  annually  than  in  Invading 
the  high-speed  printing  field.  But  EPC  Is 
experimenting  with  a  web  press — the  kind 
used  in  high-speed  printing.  RCAs  Korman 
says  that  the  technique  could  bring  a  new 
flexibility  to  the  publishing  industry  by  per- 
mitting the  text  of  a  story  to  be  changed  In 
the  middle  of  a  press  run  without  stopping 
the  presses — a  feat  which  an  experimental 
RCA  copier  can  already  perform.  And  an- 
other Industry  engineer  adds:  "It's  relatively 
slow,  but  then  with  the  Increasing  trend 
toward  regional  and  local  editions  speed  is 
becoming  less  important." 

CONSOLING 

Another  pressure  to  replace  the  Gutenberg 
way  comes  from  the  classroom.  US.  high 
schools  and  grade  schools  are  educating  more 
students — 48  million  by  recent  count  and  4 
million  more  expected  by  1970 — than  ever 
before,  and  they  are  trying  to  educate  each 
one  better.  Electronics  men.  who  regard 
the  problems  of  mass,  quality  education  as 
In  some  respects  nothing  more  than  a  chal- 


lenge in  information  handling,  think  they 
know  the  solution.  "In  moRt  classrooms." 
says  Louis  Bright,  former  head  of  Westing- 
house  Research  Laboratories'  computerized 
classroom  program,  "the  poor  students  are 
lost  and  the  good  ones  are  bored  "  Tradi- 
tional teaching  ties  up  the  teacher,  says 
Bright,  "by  forcing  her  to  present  informa- 
tion wlien  she  should  be  helping  the  students 
understand  It  ' 

Computer-assisted  learning  has  advan- 
tages the  program  can  adjust  Itself  to  the 
individual's  speed  of  learning  i  It  doesn't 
begin  to  teach  until  the  student  asks  it  to) 
and.  in  the  words  of  IBM's  Ralph  Grubb,  "it 
can  recognize  where  he  falters  and  break 
the  materia!  down  into  remedial  sequences." 
Bright  adds.  "The  performance  of  the  stu- 
dent on  the  console  gives  you  Instantaneous 
evaluation  of  the  program's  efflectlveness, 
but  there  is  no  earthly  way  of  finding  out  If 
a  boolc  is  good  ■  Some  book  publishers  re- 
mam  unimpressed.  Lee  Delghton,  a  director 
of  Crowell  Collier  &  Macmlllan,  asserts, 
"There  Is  no  adequate  proof  that  computer- 
assisted  Instruction  works."  and.  he  asks: 
"If  It  does  work  will  the  costs  really  come 
down?" 

MERGING 

The  Industry  says  It  does  work  and  the 
costs  will  come  down.  And  In  any  case  edu- 
cators may  decide  that  computer-assisted 
learning  Is  worth  the  price  they  will  have  to 
pay  When  that  happens  many  publishing 
firms  will  find  themselves  in  a  state  of  re- 
luctant symbiosis,  surviving  as  the  pro- 
grams-m.iterlal  subdivision  of  the  datama- 
tion Industry  Datamation  and  communica- 
tions firms  are  already  seeking  out  sym- 
biotic partners  Xerox  has  acquired  Basic 
Systems,  Inc.,  and  American  Education 
Publications;  IBM  bought  Science  Research 
Associates  Time  and  General  Electric  have 
Joined  to  create  and  market  educational 
materials  and  last  week  RCA  and  Random 
House  said  they  Intend  to  merge. 

If  publishing  and  Journalism  do  not  buy 
automation,  it  seems,  automation  will  buy 
them.  Someday,"  says  Intrex's  Charles  H. 
Stevens,  'computer  costs  will  virtually  van- 
ish. Faculty  members  here  were  once 
charged  for  personal  telephone  calls.  Then 
the  telephone  became  like  the  drinking  foun- 
tain— Just  part  of  the  normal  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  place  The  same  thing  will 
happen  with  the  computer"  If  publishers 
experiment  now  with  computers  and  ad- 
vanced technology,  they  will  be  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  the  future  instead  of  lis  victim. 


THE  BUDGET:   SPECIAL  ANALYSIS  G 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  budget  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President,  Senators  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  publications,  one  of 
which  is  entitled.  "Special  Analyses: 
Budget  of  the  United  States." 

Part  V  of  the  special  analysis  publica- 
tion, which  is  known  as  "Special  Analy- 
sis G."  is  entitled,  "Federal  Education. 
Training,  and  Related  Programs." 

It  is  the  first  comprehensive  analysis 
of  the  Federal  education  training  and 
related  programs  based  on  data  in  the 
annual  budget.  It  covers  the  fiscal 
years  1965  to  1967. 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest 
which  I  know  will  be  felt  on  the  part  of 
many  educators  in  this  analysis  and, 
also,  in  order  that  senatorial  offices 
may  have  It  available  for  ready  ref- 
erence, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
"Special  Analysis  G"  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred printed  in  the  Record,  eliminat- 
ing therefrom  the  graphic  but  not  the 
tabular  materials. 


Fehrwary  3,  1966 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoid, 
as  follows; 

Special  Analysis  G — Pkderal  Education. 
Training,  and  Relatxd  Programs 

This  analysis  provides  information  on  all 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
contribute  to  the  support  of  education,  train- 
ing, and  related  activities,  regardless  of  the 
agency  which  administers  them  or  their  pri- 
mary purpose.  It  is  the  first  comprehensive 
analysis  of  Federal  education,  training,  and 
related  programs  based  on  data  in  the  annual 
US.  budget.  The  data  cover  fiscal  years 
1965-67, 

The  Government  will  spend  an  estimated 
$8.4  billion  in  1967  for  all  education,  training, 
and  allied  programs  broadly  defined.  This 
total  encompasses  all  programs  classified  In 
the  budget  functional  category  700.  "educa- 
tion" for  which  expenditures  In  1967  are  esti- 
mated to  be  $2.8  bllUon.  In  addition.  It  in- 
cludes $5.6  billion  for  education  and  training 
activities  classified  in  other  functional  cate- 
gories, including  training,  conduct  of  re- 
search at  universities,  national  libraries  and 
library  aid  programs,  military  professional 
and  occupational  training  with  transfer  value 
to  the  civilian  economy,  and  aid  for  inter- 
national educational  activities.  Funds  for 
facilities,  aid  for  students,  and  Institutional 
support  all  are  Included. 

Almost  all  of  these  education,  training, 
and  related  expenditures  of  $8.4  billion  will 
be  from  administrative  budget  funds.  They 
comprise  7.4  percent  of  all  regular  budget 
expenditures.  Trust  fund  expenditures  will 
total  $15  million.  Together  budget  and  trtist 
expenditures  for  these  programs  account  for 
5.8  percent  of  Federal  cash  payments  to  the 
public. 

The  $8.4  billion  In  estimated  expenditures 
in  this  analysis  is  an  Increase  of  $1.3  billion 
over  1966,  and  $3.2  billion  over  1965.  The 
rise  from  1966  Is  dampened  by  the  effect  of 
estimated  receipts  from  sales  of  participa- 
tions In  college  facility  loan  pools  and  offsets 
due  to  greater  reliance  on  private  credit  for 
student  loans  under  proposed  legislation 
Expenditures  for  programs  under  existing 
legislation  are  projected  to  total  $9.3  billion 
in  1967,  an  Increase  of  $2.2  billion  from  1966 
and  $4  billion  from  1965. 

New  obllgational  authority  In  1967  for  all 
the  education,  training,  and  related  pro- 
grams will  total  $10.2  billion,  $0.5  billion 
more  than  in  1966  and  $3  billion  over  1965. 
The  gross  amount  of  aid  under  Federal  pro- 
grams in  1967  will  actually  be  about  $1  bil- 
lion higher,  because  of  the  proposed  greater 
reliance  on  private  credit.  Although  no  new 
obllgational  authority  will  be  provided  for 
college  housing  in  1967,  commitments  for 
loans  from  available  funds  and  receipts  from 
loan  participation  pool  sales  will  continue  at 
about  the  present  level  of  $300  million.  It 
is  also  proposed  that  academic  facility  loans 
of  $100  million  be  financed  from  proceeds  of 
loan  i>articipation  pool  sales.  Likewise,  an 
estimated  829.000  student  loans,  totaling 
about  $800  million  will  be  made  for  college 
and  vocational  training  by  private  institu- 
tions with  Government  interest  subsidies 
through  guaranteed  programs  authorized  by 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  or  other 
laws. 

The  development  of  Federal  education, 
training,  and  related  programs:  The  high 
value  placed  on  education  by  the  American 
people  is  refiected  In  the  substantial  and  In- 
creasing proportion  of  public,  as  well  as  pri- 
vate, resources  which  are  devoted  to  the  sup- 
port of  education.  In  the  last  decade,  par- 
ticularly, total  outlays  for  education  from  all 
sources  have  Increased  50  percent  in  relation 
to  the  GNP.  and  In  absolute  terms  have  risen 
2'i  times.  Federal  aid  to  education  has 
grown  rapidly  during  this  period — as  Illus- 
trated by  the  nearly  fivefold  Increase  in  the 
programs  In  the  functional  category  "edu- 
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cation."  The  accompanying  trend  chart 
shows  the  contribution  of  new  laws  since 
1958  on  the  expansion  of  Federal  aid  for  the 
segment  of  funds  normally  classified  In  the 
budget  as  "education." 

Although  historically  the  financing  of  edu- 
cation has  been  preponderantly  a  State  and 
local  concern.  Federal  assistance  for  educa- 
tion dates  back  to  the  allocation  of  public 
lands  for  support  of  schools  In  1785.  It  has 
been  marked  by  such  milestones  as  the  Mor- 
rill Act  of  1862  which  authorized  grants  of 
land  or  scrip  for  the  establishment  of  land- 
grant  colleges,  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914 
relating  to  cooperative  extension  work  by  col- 
leges, and  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917  and 
the  George-Barden  Act  of  1946  which  pro- 
vided support  for  vocational  and  technical 
education. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  national  defense 
and  war-related  programs  during  and  fol- 
lowing World  War  II  has  resulted  In  enlarg- 
ing the  Federal  role  In  support  of  education 
and  training: 

Millions  of  military  personnel  and  civilians 
were  trained  in  crash  programs  during  the 
war. 

The  GI  bills — the  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1944  and  the  Veterans'  Read- 
justment Assistance  Act  of  1952 — while  pri- 
marily veterans'  benefits  programs,  neverthe- 
less resulted  in  about  $19  billion  of  Federal 
expenditures  for  college  and  below-college 
education,  and  for  on-Job  and  on-farm 
training. 

Federal  construction  and  operating  assist- 
ance for  schools  In  districts  affected  by  Fed- 
eral activities,  authorized  in  1950  on  a  greatly 
enUirged  basis,  remained  for  more  than  a 
decade  the  largest  source  of  Federal  aid  to 
elementary  and  secondary   education. 

Science  activities  and  training,  which  re- 
ceived a  considerable  impetus  during  World 
War  II,  have  also  had  Increasing  Federal 
attention  in  recent  years: 

Major  expansion  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  during  the  1950's  and  the 
1960's  provided  an  effective  focus  for  Fed- 
eral support  of  health  and  training  and  has 
resulted  in  Increasing  the  flow  of  research 
funds  to  universities. 

Establishment  in  1950  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  added  a  new  source  of 
funds  to  promote  basic  science  research  and 
science  education. 

Concern  over  the  large  shortages  In  man- 
power trained  In  mathematics,  science,  and 
modern  foreign  languages  following  the  first 
Sputnik  in  1957  led  to  the  enactment  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  in  1958  which 
authorized  a  variety  of  support  programs 
for  elementary,  secondary,  and  college  level 
education. 

Shortages  of  highly  trained  professional 
personnel  and  technicians  have  likewise  led 
to  the  enactment  of  many  training  programs 
related  to  specific  fields  or  missions,  A  good 
example  is  the  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  of  1963,  more  recently 
augmented  by  amendments  in  1965,  The 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  was  de- 
signed to  reorient  earlier  Federal-State  vo- 
cational education  programs  to  meet  current 
day  needs  for  technicians.  Growing  aware- 
ness of  the  necessity  for  retraining  unem- 
ployed persons  and  for  updating  skills  In  a 
rapidly  changing  economy  similarly  led  to 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962. 

The  major  effort  launched  by  President 
Johnson  In  calendar  1964  to  attack  the  causes 
of  poverty  has  placed  a  heavy*  reliance  on 
education  and  training.  The  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  authorized  10  major 
action  programs.  Including  the  Job  Corps, 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  adult  literacy, 
■work  experience,  college  work-study,  and 
community  action  programs,  which  In  1967 
will  provide  more  than  $1  bllUon  for  basic 
adult  education,  work-training,  preschool, 
and  other  educational  and  training  actlvl- 
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ties.  The  strengthening  of  education 
through  other  programs  Is  also  a  major  part 
of  the  antlpoverty  effort. 

The  Government  has  made  great  strides 
In  recent  years  In  providing  direct  Federal 
support  for  education  at  all  levels.  The 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  au- 
thorized major  Federal  assistance  through 
grants  and  loans  for  construction  of  under- 
graduate and  graduate  academic  facilities. 
Previously,  Federal  aid  for  facilities  was  es- 
sentially restricted  to  college  housing  loans, 
first  authorized  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1950, 
and  special -purpose  grants,  largely  In  the 
science  area. 

The  largest  advances  of  all  In  Federal  aid 
for  education  were  made  by  the  89th  Con- 
gress. The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  authorized  more  than  $1 
billion  of  Federal  funds  for  1966  alone  to 
strengthen  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation for  children  from  low-Income  families. 
It  also  authorized  funds  for  supplementary 
educational  centers  and  services:  for  school 
library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other  In- 
structional materials;  for  regional  educa- 
tion laboratories  designed  to  bring  innova- 
tion to  the  classrooms;  and  for  strengthen- 
ing State  departments  of  education. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  au- 
thorized a  major  broadening  of  Federal  sup- 
port of  higher  education  including  af  sistance 
for  (1)  community  service  and  continuing 
education  programs;  (2)  college  library  re- 
sources, library  training  and  research;  (31 
strengthening  of  developing  colleges;  (4) 
student  assistance  on  a  greatly  enlarged 
scale  through  educational  opportunity  grants 
up  to  $1,000,  federally  subsidized,  guaranteed 
student  loans,  and  an  expansion  and  liberal- 
ization of  the  college  work-study  program 
enacted  in  1964;  (5)  instructional  equip- 
ment; and  (6)  liberalization  of  grants  for 
higher  educational  facilities.  It  also  au- 
thorized new  programs  for  graduate  training 
of  schoolteachers  and  for  establishment  of 
a  National  Teacher  Corps  which  would  .serve 
some  schools  with  large  concentrations  of 
the  poor.  The  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act,  also  enacted 
in  1965,  initiated  Federal  support  of  the 
humanities  and  the  arts. 

Federal  funds  for  education,  training, 
and  related  programs  by  agency:  Ten  Cabi- 
net departments  and  more  than  15  other 
agencies  support  or  conduct  education, 
training,  and  related  programs  as  an  Integral 
part  of  their  agency's  mission.  Table  G-l 
summarizes  the  funds  for  each  agency. 

Of  the  $8.4  billion  in  budget  and  trust  fund 
expenditures  estimated  for  education,  train- 
ing, and  related  programs  In  1967,  $3.8  billion 
or  45  percent  will  be  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Within  this  Department.  In  turn,  the  Office 
of  Education  will  spend  72  percent  of  the 
funds;  the  Public  Health  Senlce.  Including 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  about  23 
percent.  Expenditures  for  HEW  programs, 
especially  in  the  Office  of  Education,  are  in- 
creasing sharply.  2'2-fold  from  1965  to  1967. 
Most  of  the  HEW  expenditures  take  the  form 
of  grants-in-aid  or  loans. 

■The  Department  of  Defense  ranks  as  the 
next  largest  agency,  responsible  for  $2.1  bil- 
lion or  25  percent  of  all  the  expenditures  in 
1967.  even  though  specialized  military  train- 
ing such  as  recruit  and  pilot  training  have 
been  excluded  from  this  analysis.  More  than 
$1.5  billion  of  the  Defense  expendlttires  are 
for  training  for  skills  and  occupations  which 
have  value  In  civilian  life.  In  addition,  the 
service  academies,  which  account  for  expen- 
ditures of  8134  million  in  1967,  have  been  In- 
cluded as  higher  education. 

All  of  the  remaining  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  account  for  net  ex- 
penditures of  about  $2.5  billion  for  educa- 
tion, training,  and  related  programs  In  1967, 
or  30  percent  of  the  total,  and  a  decline  of 
$152   million   from    1966.     Exclusive   of   the 


net  receipts  under  proposed  legislation  men- 
tioned earlier,  the  expenditures  by  all  agen- 
cies other  than  HEW  and  Defense  will  total 
$3.2  billion,  or  about  $600  million  more  than 
for  1966. 

These  other  agencies  cover  a  wide  range  of 
activities: 

The  National  Science  Foundations  pro- 
grams have  the  objective  of  strengthening 
basic  research  and  education  in  the  sciences. 

The  Department  of  Labor  finances  pro- 
grams for  occupational  training  and  man- 
power research. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  supports  the 
education  of  disabled  veterans,  or  those  of  re- 
cent service,  children  of  disabled  or  deceased 
veterans,  and  training  In  medicine  and 
dentistry. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  shares  with 
State  and  local  governments  the  support  of 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  the  princi- 
pal public  service  organization  of  the  liuid- 
grant  universities. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration has  grants  and  contractus  with 
academic  institutions  for  research,  assists 
graduate  students  in  the  sciences,  and  sup- 
ports the  construction  of  academic  science 
facilities. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  provides 
element.iry,  secondary,  and  college  level  edu- 
cation for  Indians. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
finances  both  formal  and  Informal  education 
and  training  of  individuals  in  the  develop- 
ing countries. 

The  forward  thrust  of  Federal  education, 
training,  aiid  related  programs  Is  ind!c;ited 
by  the  43-percent  Increase  of  new  obllgational 
authority  from  1965  to  1067.  Of  the  $10.2 
billion  total  for  1967,  nearly  $4  8  billion  Is 
for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare — a  growth  of  over  90  percent  m  2 
years.  The  Department  of  Defense's  share 
In  the  new  obllgational  authority  for  1967  is 
$2.1  billion,  or  21  percent.  All  other  agen- 
cies will  receive  $3.3  billion,  or  32  percent  of 
total  new  obllgational  authority  for  1967, 

Federal  funds  for  education,  training,  and 
related  programs  by  category  or  type  of  aid : 
Table  G-2  shows  the  distribution  of  total 
new  obllgational  authority  and  expenditures 
for  the  programs  in  this  special  analysis  lor 
the  3  fiscal  years  1965-67,  showing  tlie  level 
of  education  aided  or  the  type  of  assistance 
provided. 

The  promotion  of  higher  education  will 
amount  to  $3  8  billion  in  1967,  37  percent  of 
total  new  obllgational  authority  requested  for 
1967.  In  this  total,  support  of  facilities, 
equipment,  and  institutional  development, 
largely  by  the  Office  of  Education  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  comprise  over 
$1  billion.  Support  of  undergraduate,  gmd- 
uate.  and  professional  training,  in  which 
many  agencies  participate,  will  account  for 
nearly  $1.3  billion.  University-based  re- 
search, exclusive  of  educational  research, 
which  is  financed  largely  by  agencies  such  as 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  totals  $1.3  billion.  BeciUiie 
sub.stanlial  receipts  under  proposed  legis- 
lation from  sales  of  loan  participations  and 
taecau.se  direct  student  loans  will  be  replaced 
by  subsidized  non-Federal  loans,  net  expendi- 
tures In  the  higher  education  category  will 
total  $2  4  billion,  28  percent  of  toUl  ex- 
penditures. 

The  second  largest  category.  $2,6  billion 
of  new  obllgational  authority,  or  25  percent 
will  be  for  aid  to  preschool,  clement:. ry,  and 
secondary  education.  In  this  category,  more 
than  $1.3  billion  will  be  for  programs  author- 
ized by  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  mostly  for  educationally 
deprived  children  from  low-income  families. 
On  an  expenditure  basis  this  category  com- 
prises $2  4  billion.  29  percent  of  total  esti- 
mated outlays. 
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The  tMpd  largest  category,  11.6  billion  In 
new  obllgatlon&l  authority,  la  for  training  of 
Federal  govermnental  personnel.  More  than 
90  percent  of  these  funds  are  for  technical 
and  professional  training  of  military  per- 
sonnel In  skills  which  are  usable  in  civilian 
occupations.  The  amounts  for  the  service 
academlea  and  oS-duty  training  are  Included 
as  higher  education. 

The  fourth  largest  category,  $1.4  bUllon  of 
new  obllgatlonal  authority  in  1967.  is  for 
TOcatlonjU  education,  work  training,  and 
adult  or  continuing  education  programs.  It 
enoompaaae*  the  vocational  education  pro- 
grams of  the  OfDce  of  Education,  the  nxan- 
power  development  and  training  program  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  training  com- 
ponents of  numerous  programs  financed  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Federal  funds  for  education,  training,  and 
related  programs  by  budget  functional  cate- 
gory: Table  0-4  lists  the  major  Federal  pro- 
grams covered  in  this  analysis  under  the 
functional  categories  In  which  they  are  regu- 
larly classified  In  the  Federal  budget.  In 
each  category  the  programs  are  In  turn  listed 
by  the  agencies  which  administer  them. 

Programs  classified  in  the  "education" 
fvmctlon  of  the  budget,  comprise  only  $2.8 
billion — one-third — of  the  total  expenditures 
for  education,  training,  and  related  programs 
from  the  Federal  Government.  These  are 
the  programs  which  have  as  their  end  pur- 
pose the  promotion  of  education.  They  in- 
clude all  the  activities  carried  on  by  the 
Office  of  Education  and  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  and  these  two  agencies 
are  the  largest  components.  They  also  in- 
clude the  college  housing  loan  program  of 
the  new  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  certain  other  smaller  pro- 
grams, such  as  education  of  Indians  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  activities  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

Expenditures  of  $8.4  billion  in  1967  are  In- 
cluded for  programs  which  have  as  their 
primary  purpose  objectives  other  than  the 
promotion  of  education  and  training,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  contribute  significantly 
to  advancing  the  search  for  knowledge  and 
educaUon  broadly  defined.  They  are  admin- 
Utered  by  a  wide  variety  of  other  agencies 
and  are  classified  In  other  functional  cate- 
gorise. A  review  of  this  second  group  of 
programs  indicates  the  extent  to  which  the 
Federal  Government  supports  mission-related 
education  and  training  which  contributes  to 
the  overall  development  of  our  human  re- 
sources. In  1967,  such  expenditures  are  esti- 
mated as  follows: 

Some  $3.3  billions  In  "health,  labor,  and 
welfare,"  encompassing  the  economic  oppor- 
tunity programs  of  $1  billion,  the  health  re- 
search and  training  programs  of  $900  mil- 
lion, the  activities  of  the  Welfare  Admin- 
istration. Vocational  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
istration, the  manpower  development  pro- 
grams, and  various  other  smaller  programs. 
About  $2.3  billion  in  "national  defense," 
Including  $1.6  billion  for  training  of  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel,  nearly  $.3  billion 
for  research  support  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  more  than  $.1  billion  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  mostly  for  re- 
search. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty  million  dollars  for 
the  expanded  education  aid  programs  in  the 
"International  affairs"  category,  mostly 
through  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment and  the  Department  of  State. 
One  hundred  and  seventy-six  million  dol- 
lars In  "veterans  benefits  and  services"  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  disabled  ex -serv- 
icemen, educational  benefits  for  children  of 
deceased  servicemen,  proposed  new  readjust- 
ment benefits,  and  training  of  VA  medical 
personnel. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  million  dol- 
lars   in    "agriculture    and    agricultural    re- 


sourcee."  primarily  for  cooperative  research 
and  extension  services. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-six  million  dollars 
for  "spcLce  research  and  technology"  for  both 
mission  related  research  grants  and  contracts 
and  graduate  education  In  science  and  tech- 
nology through  the  NASA  siistainlng  uni- 
versity program. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-three  million 
dollars  in  all  other  categories  of  the  adminis- 
trative budget,  Including  "natural  resources," 
"commerce  and  transportation."  and  "hotis- 
ing  and  community  development." 

Support  of  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students:  The  Federal  Government  is  play- 
ing an  Increasing  role  in  the  support  of 
graduate  and  professional  training  (1)  di- 
rectly, through  fellowship  and  traineeship 
programs  included  in  this  analysis,  and  (2) 
indirectly,  through  research  contracts  and 
grants  which  support  thousands  of  research 
assistants,  principally  graduate  students. 
"lYible  0-3  presents  preliminary  estimates  of 
the  number  of  individuals  assisted.  Includ- 
ing rough  eetl  mates  of  the  nimiber  of  assist- 
antships.  While  the  totals  include  some 
undergraduates,  the  great  majority  of  the 
individuals  are  engaged  in  postgraduate 
training  or  study. 

In  addition  to  support  for  the  individuals 
reported  in  table  G-3,  several  programs  also 
finance  training  for  large  numbers  of 
teachers  through  institutes,  generally  held 
In  the  summer.  National  Defense  Education 
Act  Institutes  financed  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation are  estimated  to  aid  28,000  teachers  in 
1967,  4,000  more  than  1966  and  about  7,600 
more  than  1965.  Likewise,  the  science  insti- 
tutes financed  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation are  expected  to  assist  nearly  39,000 
high  school  teachers  in  1967,  about  the  same 
number  as  in  1966,  and  2,700  less  th£in  in 
1965. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  au- 
thorized a  major  expansion  in  aid  to  under- 
graduate and  graduate  college  students 
which  Is  also  not  reflected  in  table  G-3.  In 
1967  well  over  1  million  students,  mostly 
undergraduates,  will  be  assisted  under  this 
act,  more  than  three  times  as  many  as  In  1965 
when  317,000  were  aided  through  NDEA 
student  loans.  In  1967,  220.000  students 
will  be  awarded  scholarships,  an  increase  of 
105.000  over  1968;  about  210,000  will  be 
helped  through  work  study  programs,  a 
60,000  increase:  and  775,000  will  receive  fed- 
erally subsidized  loans,  a  475,000  Increase. 
The  NDEA  student  direct  loans,  estimated 
at  400.000  In  1966,  are  expected  to  be  en- 
tirely replaced  In  1967  by  the  new  subsidized 
guaranteed   loans. 

Proposed  legislation:  The  budget  contains 
several  legislative  proposals  which  sigpiifi- 
oantly  affect  1967  budget  expenditures  for 
education  Proposed  legislation  to  author- 
ize pool  participation  sales  of  loans,  with 
authority  for  supplementary  funds  neces- 
sary to  assure  payments  on  certificates 
where  loans  have  been  made  at  interest 
rates  below  current  market  levels,  is  esti- 
mated to  result  in  net  proceeds  from  sales 
of  $85  million  in  the  HEW  academic  facili- 
ties program  and  $823  million  In  the  college 
housing  program  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Developme.  t.  In  addi- 
tion, the  legislation  would  cancel  $300  mil- 
lion of  new  obllgatlonal  authority  other- 
Wl.se  becoming  available  in  1967  for  college 
housing  loans,  since  existing  funds  and  ex- 
pected receipts  from  participation  sales  will 
be  sufflclent  to  continue  during  1967  the 
present  rate  of  $300  million  in  new  loan 
reservations. 

Legislation  to  shift  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  student  loan  program  to  the 
newly  authorized  subsidized  loan  guarantee 
program  under  the  Higher  Education  Act.  re- 
taining the  sfjeclal  assistance  to  students  who 
subsequently  teach,  is  anticipated  to  reduce 
new  obllgatlonal  authority  and  expenditures, 
respectively,  by  $34  million  in  1967.    Similar 


legislation  for  students  in  the  health  profes- 
sions will  reduce  new  obllgatlonal  authority 
and  expenditures  by  $21  million.  A  proposal 
to  expand  programs  to  ease  the  readjustment 
of  veterans  of  recent  service  by  providing 
education  and  training  assistance  would  re- 
quire new  obllgatlonal  authority  of  $100  mil- 
lion and  estimated  expenditures  of  $90  mil- 
lion In  1967. 

Altogether  the  above  legislative  proposals 
would  result  In  a  net  reduction  of  $255  mil- 
lion In  new  obllgatlonal  authority  for  1967 
and  a  net  decrease  in  expenditures  of  $873 
million. 

The  1967  budget  also  Includes  (1)  funds 
for  new  and  expanded  programs  to  be  pro- 
posed In  the  field  of  international  education, 
(2)  a  proposed  reduction  in  aid  for  schools  in 
areas  affected  by  Federal  activities,  and  (3) 
recommendations  by  the  President  that  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  should  be  extended  beyond  June  30, 
1966,  and  Improved,  Including  an  Increase  in 
the  Income  criterion  for  allocating  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1968  from  $2,000  to  $3,000,  repeal 
of  the  incentive  grant  provision  for  1967,  and 
changes  relating  to  grants  for  education  of 
Indian  children.  The  expenditure  effects  of 
these  latter  proposals  are  not  separately  iden- 
tified In  the  budget. 

Programs  not  covered  by  this  special  anal- 
ysis: Although  the  scope  of  this  analysis  is 
broad.  It  does  not  include  a  number  of  ac- 
tivities which  are  closely  allied  and  which  are 
sometimes  Included  in  estimates  of  expendi- 
tures for  education.  Examples  of  activities 
excluded  are  as  follows:  Basic  recruit  train- 
ing of  military  personnel  and  other  strictly 
mlUtary  training,  such  as  flight  training,  are 
excluded  because  of  limited  transfer  value  to 
the  civilian  economy.  Sclentlflc  research 
conducted  outside  of  ewademlc  institutions, 
or  carried  on  in  university-managed  research 
centers  vmder  Federal  contracts,  is  also 
omitted,  because  the  portion  of  their  efforts 
devoted  to  training  is  generally  limited.  The 
school  lunch  and  special  milk  programs  are 
omitted  because  they  are  largely  of  a  welfare 
character  and  their  effect  on  transmission  of 
knowledge  is  indirect.  University  service 
contracts,  for  example,  for  operating  mental 
health  centers,  are  excluded.  Technical  as- 
sistance programs  between  governments  or 
levels  of  governments  which  do  not  Involve 
educational  institutions  are  not  included. 
Finally,  many  small  Inservlce  training  pro- 
grams for  Federal  civilian  employees  are  not 
Included  because  it  was  not  readily  feasible 
to  obtain  the  data. 

Relationship  of  Federal  aid  to  total  na- 
tional outlays  for  education:  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  Federal  expenditures  for  educa- 
tion reported  in  this  analysis  may  In  part  be 
appraised  In  the  context  of  total  national 
expenditures  for  education  from  all  sources, 
public  and  private.  Preliminary  estimates 
consistent  with  those  published  by  the  De- 
ptoliment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
in  "Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Trends  ' 
indicate  that  the  total  national  expendi- 
tures for  education  covering  current  expend- 
itures, capital  outlay,  and  Interest,  but  not 
debt  retirement,  for  both  public  and  non- 
public schools  and  colleges  reached  $39  bil- 
lion during  the  school  year  ending  1965, 
approximately  6  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  Nearly  $27  billion  was  spent  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  and 
slightly  more  than  $12  billion  for  higher 
education. 

The  HEW  series,  however,  includes  only 
funds  obligated  by  educational  Institutions. 
It  thus  omits  major  federally  operated  pro- 
grams such  as  training  of  military  personnel, 
the  great  bulk  of  on-the-job  and  similar 
training  activities  outside  regiUar  schools. 
as  well  as  the  student  assistance  which  Is 
paid  to  Individuals  rather  than  to  the  col- 
leges. On  the  other  hand,  the  HEW  series 
Includes  several  major  programs  which  are 
omitted  from  the  preeent  special  analyst*. 
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including  the  school  lunch  program  and 
about  $560  million  in  funds  for  research  and 
development  In  university-managed  off-cam- 
pus research  centers  for  1965. 

If  the  figures  for  the  expenditures  in  this 
special  analysis  for  fiscal  year  1965  are  ad- 


Justed  to  correspond  with  those  in  the  series 
prepared  by  HEW,  the  Federal  funds  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  total  ap- 
proximately $1.3  billion,  or  about  5  percent  of 
all  public  and  private  outlays  in  the  cor- 
responding category;    and   funds  for  higher 


education  would  total  about  $3  billion  or 
about  25  percent  of  the  national  outlay  in 
this  category  reported  by  HEW.  Overall,  the 
Federal  contribution  to  the  direct  financing 
of  the  Nation's  educational  institution* 
would  be  about  11  percent. 


Table  G-1. —  Federal  fundi  for  education,  training,  and  rdaied  activitits  by  agency 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


New  obligational  authority 

Eipendltures 

Agency 

1965 
actual 

1966 
estimate 

1967 
estimate 

1965 
actual 

1966 

estimate 

1967 

estimate 

ADMINISTRATIVE  BCDGET 

I>«'[i  irtmcnt  Of  lle:ilth,  Kducation,  and  Welfare: 

Olli.i'  of  ?:dLlc;ilinn ___ _ 

I'uHic  Health  StTviop:                                                                                                                 

National  Institutes  of  Health 

other  Pul)lic  ilenllh  Service 

i.fioe 

677 

186 

81 

33 

31 

3,305 

748 

234 

88 

46 

32 

3,479 

763 

347 

113 

55 

31 

842 

487 
71 
67 
30 
23 

1.511 

626 
143 
86 
43 
32 

2,718 
681 

Vocational  Heliiiiilitalion  Administration 

192 

Weir.ire  .\diriirilstr:itioii . 

Oilier  Health,  Kducation,  and  Wclf^ire 

51 

35 

1  ■ital,  nepartiiient  of  HuiJtli.  Educiition.  and  Welfare. 

2,495 

4,452 

4.777 

1,510 

2,441 

K  789 

Deiiarinient  of  Defense; 
•Militiiry  activities: 

.\riny 

469 
692 
624 

123 
15 

492 
735 
654 

498 
786 
681 

443 

6S4 
616 

480 

726 

648 

133 

19 

Navy .._ 

498 

Air  force 

772 

Other - 

666 

Civil  activities - ^ 

.\>                   ,.'3  1                 1,1 

143 

27 

Total,  Dep-irtment  of  Defen.se - 

1.913 

2,036 

2,136 

1,877 

2,006 

2,106 

Office  of  Economic  Opiwrtunity  1    

457 

420 

413 

300 

188 

206 

84 

168 

138 

84 

S6 

45 

37 

19 

24 

36 

4 

18 

''     8 
10 

\ 
2 

1 
1 
2 

1 

835 

480 

410 

300 

174 

183 

82 

183 

134 

101 

66 

58 

27 

29 

26 

39 

7 

19 

7 

9 

10 

9 

7 

2 

1 

1 

929 

625 

416 

5 

248 

229 

186 

171 

125 

102 

66 

58 

36 

30 

30 

27 

18 

17 

16 

12 

11 

10 

10 

2 

2 

1 

92 

309 

242 

221 

95 

176 

84 

164 

100 

79 

57 

41 

28 

11 

24 

36 

4 

18 

W 

7 
8 
8 
4 
2 
1 

^■'      2 

1 

637 

365 

291 

240 

119 

180 

82 

180 

144 

94 

58 

44 

41 

27 

26 

89 

6 

19 

2 

9 

11 

9 

6 

2 

1 

1 

C) 

(») 

N'.ithin  il  .■Science  Foumiation 

1.010 

nfp.irlracni  of  L'il>or . 

425 

Depirimeiii  of  Housing  iind  Urban  Development 

293 

Econoinir  assistance  '     . 

-531 

rippanment  of  the  Interior .    .                                            "            . 

160 

\eter:in.'i' .\dniin:strution 

204 

Iifpartmeni  of  .\Rriciilture  ..  -      

176 

.Sill lonal  Aeronautii's  and  i^pace  Administration 

178 

.atomic  Kiiergy  (onimission 

136 

Pepartnient  of  .State 

f'pace  Corps  '     .                                              

103 
63 

Smitlisonian  Institution    _. 

46 

Oinrict  of  Columbia 

43 

I.ibmry  of  ConcTpss 

37 

.Miluary  assistance  ' 

30 

General  Services  .\dmiiiistration   

27 

Federal  Aviation  A pencv        

5 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities' 

17 

Iiffwrtment  of  Conunerce 

8 

Trpfisury  Department      - ' 

11 

U.S.  Information  .^eency. 

11 

I'epiirtmont  of  Justice--  .-. „. 

!0 

Tennessee  \'allcv  Authority - 

9 

'■.:^.  (iovemrnent  I'rinting  OlTice - 

2 

IS.  .\rms  (-'ontrol  and  Disarmament  Agency 

2 

Nation  ;I  Capital  PI  inning  Commission..- 

1 

(') 

0 

0 

Total  net  budget  funds  for  education,  training,  and  related  activities  

7,141 

9,697 

10,192 

5,2t)2 

7,077 

TBrST   FUNDS 

I>e[i.rtinent  of  Labor.   

9 
2 
2 

10 
C) 

2 

1 
(>) 

11 

f«) 

2 
2 

(») 

9 

''      2 

10 

C) 

2 

1 

(icnenl  Services  AdmlnLstratlon   .- 

11 

Liinry  of  Congress - '  '"' 

C) 

National  Foun^lation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 

2 
2 

^mith.ionian  Institution 

(•) 

(•) 

C) 

Total,  trust  funds,  for  education,  training  and  related  activities 

13 

13 

16 
10,207 

12 

13 

T  otal  budget  and  trust  funds  for  education,  training,  and  related  programs 

7,154 

9,710 

6,214 

7,090 



8.386 

■  Funds  appropriated  to  the  I'resident. 

'  Comliined  with  National  Council  on  the  Arts 


•  Less  than  ViOO.iXW. 


Table  Ci-2.- — Federal  funds  for  education,  training,  and  related  progranif  },y  category 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Category  or  typo  of  aid 


New  obligational  authority 


1.  Pre,srhool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 
(1)  Oeaeriil  support: 

(1)  O|)erutioiis 

(2)  Facilities -.__ 

(o)  Education  of  S[iecial  groups: 

Existing  programs 

,  Propo.sed  legislation 

If;  Teaclier  training 

Sulitotal,  preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary 


19(v'. 
actual 


I 


1966 

estimate 


1967 
estimate 


Eipenditures 


1965 
actual 


1966 
estijuate 


1967 
estimate 


522 
206 


197 
111 


1,036 


752 
194 

1.318 


685 
160 

1,539 

6 

21U 


2,370 


2.600 


497 

127 


94 
'75' 


793 


549 
158 


540 

iio' 


1,357 


643 

169 

1,446 
6 

172 


2,436 
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Table  G-2. — Federal  funds  for  education,  training,  and  related  programs  by  category — Continued 

Iln  millions  of  doUarsl 


Category  or  type  of  aid 


New  obligational  authority 


H#V'i         ;         1966 
aituiil      I    estimate 


3.  Higher  edacatlon: 

(a)  Facilities,  equipment,  and  Institutlooal  development  of  physical  facilities: 

Existing  programs -.. 

Proposed  legislation 

Support  of  undergraduate  students; 

(1)  Support  of  individuals: 

Eilsting  programs... - .. 

Proposed  legislation 

(2)  Institutional  support .. .  -. 

Support  of  graduate  and  professional  training: 

(1)  Support  of  individuals: 

Existing  programs _. 

Proposed  legislation i 

(2)  Institutional  support , 

Resesirch,  except  educational  research 

Other -- 


(6) 


(c) 


(If) 
(«) 


Subtotal,  higher  education. 


8.  Vocational  education,  work-training  and  other  adult  or  continuing  education: 

Existing  programs -  

Proposed  legislation 

4.  Educational  research,  curric-uluin  development,  etc 

6.  Training  of  Federal  governmental  personnel: 

(o)  Military  personnel ..- 

(b)  Civilian  personnel.- - 

<J.  International  educational  actlvitie.'i  - 

7.  Other. 


Subtotal,  existing  programs. 
Subtotal,  proposed  legislation 


Total,  budget  an<l  trust  funds  for  education,  training,  and  related  prM^r-iins. 


1,041 


337 
2S2 


197 

1,100 

106 


1,245 


555 
"25 

315 


260 

1,241 

142 


1967 
estimate 


1,344 

-300 


551 
18 
28 


370 

-13 

314 

1,311 

190 


3,0M 


1,213 
....... 

1,306 
68 

276 

173 


7,154 


,154 


3,783 


1,382 

'  'l34 

1.451 

87 

291 

208 


9,710 


9.710 


3,813 


Expenditures 


1965 
actual 


331 


315 

"ii 

177 


117 
934 

105 


1,993 


1.393 
34 

155 

1.511 

96 

346 

261 


10.  462 
-255 


635 
"'  39 

1.358 

195 
133 


5,214 


10.  207 


5.214 


1966 

estimate 


557 


405 


19 


255 


185 

1,117 

124 


2,662 


1967 
estiiuate 


899 
-908 


446 
13 
25 


310 
-14 

24g 

1.205 

158 


2,382 


1.055 
74 

1,434 

82 
219 
207 


1,303 
.30 
125 

l,49t! 

255 


7,090 


-873 


7,090  I 


8.3sa 


Table  Ci-3.- -Estimated  numbers  of  indivi'hiai^  in  ijradtmU   (ind  pruji  <^i(inal  training  aided  by  Federal  funds 


[hi  I  lioi 

.--:fn'!^] 

ARCncy 

1 

Fellowship 

Research  assl.^l mtships 

Trunecsliips 

Tota 

I96S 

1966 

1967 

196S 

1966 

1967 

1965 

IW,6          1967 

1965 

1966 

1967 

14.6 

7.0 
.3 

14.5 

1.8 

7.8 
.4 

15.1 

1.5 

8.0 
.5 

14.5 
14.5 

31.2 

.  6 
4.7 

li 
11.5 
5.5 

14  5 

24.  9 

35  3 

7 

5  8 

4.4 

1.5 

13.3 
,5.5 

1,5  I 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wtlfare: 

Office  of  Education                                                    ... 

7.6 

5.0 
.2 
.1 
.3 
.1 

4.8 

m 

14.8 

5.4 
.3 
.3 
.4 
.2 
4.0 
(') 

24.0 

5.6 
.4 
.9 
.4 
.2 

3.8 
(') 

6.9 

19  2 

'     4..i 

.1 

1   3 

2.  8 

5  4 

8.3 

22.1 

5.5' 

,1 

1.3 

4.: 
5.4 

10,8 

'    "0.  9 

.1 

1.0 

5  0 

5  4 

3'>  3 

Public  Health  Strvioe: 

35  S 

Other  Public  Health  Service      

' 

.9 

Other                                                        .                     ..     -       -L 

Atomic  Energy  Commission                  .,....., .... 

j_ 

3.9 

(■) 
4.0 
.1 

4.0 

(') 
5.1 
(') 

4.1 

(') 
6.0 

4  5 

National  .\eronauiics  and  .'^pace  .\dmlnistratlon 

National  Science  Kotindation 

Other                            -           

".'.'.'.Z'."."'.. 

12 
14,8 

5,5 

Total --. 

18.2 

25.5 

35.3 

29.8 

33.6 

35  2 

40.1 

41;  9 

51.5 

88.2 

105  9 

121.7 

>  Fl(ures  not  available.  '  Ix's.^  than  50. 

T.\BLE  G- 1. — Federal  funds  for  education,  trairiitiij,  and  related  programs  by  budget  function 

I  Iln  niiilioi'.s  of  dollars] 


p 

Func- 
tional 
code 

N'ew  obligational  authority 

F 

xpenditures 

Functional  category,  agency,  and  program 

19t"5 
actual 

1966 
estimate 

1967 
estimate 

1965 
actual 

196f, 
estimate 

1W7 

estimate 

AI)MINISTR-\TIVK   BCDGET  F 

National  defense: 
Department  of  Defense: 

Support  of  oversea  schools  for  dependents 

r.vps 

061 
051 
Oil 

051 
051 
051 
051 

067 

aw 

058 
068 

74 
133 
264 

1,362 

10 
13 

42 

36 
5 

79 
138 

277 

1,447 
14 
14 

46 

39 

88 
8 
6 

90 

1'28 
305 

1,507 
16 
16 
50 

27 

87 
8 
6 

73 
117 

255 

1.354 

HI 
11 
42 

36 

67 
5 

78 

ia>< 

270 

1,  431 

1^ 
45 

39 

80 

s 
0 

87 

Service  academies,  construction,  ('(luipmcnt.  and  ojiot 
Research  grants  and  contrai-ts  with  educational  iiislit 

atlon 

134 

ulions       

280 

Professional,  technical,  and  nlatod  training: 

Military  personnel 

1,4'J-i 

Civilian  ^lersonnei                       .,._  .      _ ...        .... 

16 

Civil  defense  research  and  training. .     . 

Other,  mostly  supt>ort  for  undergraduate  stii  lentj  . 
Mllttarv  assistance:  Training  of  rai'.itarv  and  civilian  pei 
ot  Defense  from  funds  appropriated  to  ttie  President 

16 
50 

sonncl  adndnlstered  by  Department 

Atomic  F.nergy  Commission: 

88 

s 

Other                   

6 

Total,  national  defense 

2.018 

2,  155 

2.  242 

1.977 

2.  l.'O 

2.  :^ 

International  aflairs  and  flnan<-e: 

Pe«*  Corps:  Training  activities _ 

U.S.  Inloruiatlon  Agency:  Information  center  and  librarj 
etc 

activities.  Foreign  Servi^-e  Institute, 

152 
153 

45 

8 

68 
9 

58 
10 

41 

8 

44 

9 

46 

10 
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Table  G— 4. — Federal  funds  for  education,  training,  and  related  programs  by  budget  functum — Continued 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


FiuKtlonal  category,  agency,  and  program 


.\DMINI.STRATIVE  BUDGET  FrNDS 

Internrtional  aflair.'!  and  finance— Continued 
Uepartnicnt  of  State: 

Salaries  ami  expenses:  Foreign  Service  Institute,  etc 

Mutual  educational  and  cultural  activities:  Largely  American  and  foreign  student,  teacher, 

professor,  sfieciulist,  and  leader  exchange  programs  

Educational  and  cultural  aflalrs:  Center  for  Cultural  and  Teclmlcal  Interchange  Between 

East  and  West _ 

Agency   for   International  Development  (funds  appropriated  to  the   President  for  economic 
as.Mstance):  Educational  and  training  phases  of  lechidcal  cooperation,  aid  to  educational 

institutions,  and  training  of  foreign  nationals , 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency:  Research 


Total,  international  aflairs  and  finance 

Space  ro.'icarch  and  technology:  National  Aeronautics  and   Space  Administration,  research   and 
■       .ing 


trail, 


Agricnllure  and  agricultural  resources: 
lH'[i;irlment  of  Agriculture: 

.'\griculliiral  rcseurcli  service:  Training  and  research _. 

Cooperative  State  research  service:  Paynienls  to  State  agriculture  experiment  stations  for 

research .   .  . .  .   . 

Federal  extension  service  for  cooiicrative  extension  work 

oilier,  including  National  .\gricultural  Liljrary 


Total,  agriculture  and  agricultural  resources. 


Natural  resources: 

I)i'|iartnient  of  .Agriculture:  Forest  Service:  Largely  payments  of  shared  revenues  to  States  and 

counties  for  schools.     .       

Department  of  Defense— Civil:  Corps  of  Engineers:  Research  and  training 

Dt'piirtnienl  of  the  Interior: 

Shared  revenue  payments  to  States  and  counties  under  miscellaneous  permanent  appropria- 
tions. lark!ely  mineral  leasing  and  grant  lands  (estimated  portion  for  school  support) 

Bureau  of  Indian  .\llairs:  School  construction,  alteration,  repair,  and  maintenance 

Water  and  saline  water  research 

Fisheries  and  wiliilife  re.scarch  and  shared  revenue  payments  to  Statt^s 

Tcmiessee  Valley  Autliority:  Mainly  in-lieu-of-tax  paj-ments  and  cooperative  research 


Total,  natural  resources. 


Commerce  and  transportation: 
Department  of  Commerce: 

.Maritime  Administration:  State  schools  and  other  maritime  training 

Research  and  technical  services _ 

Treasury  Department:  U.S.  Coast  (iunrd,  principally  Coast  Guard  Academy,  education  otunl- 

formed  personnel  and  oversea  dependents .._  

Federal  .\viat ion  Agency:  Principally  training  of  civilian  Federal  personnel 


Total,  commerce  and  transportation. 


Housinjj.and  coramiinity  development: 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development:  Grants  for  training  in  commimity  develop- 
ment sicills- -  ...  

District  of  Columbia:  Prorated  school  portion  of  general  Federal  contribution 


Total,  lioiisinp  and  community  development. 


Heahh.  labor,  and  welfare: 

Ollice  of  Economic  Opportunity  (funds  appropriated  to  the  President): 
Coiiinuinity  -■Vclion  program: 

Head  Start 

.\diilt  training,  remedial  education,  research,  etC-.. _ 

.loll  torps— Urban  and  rural  centers 

.NeiRiiborhood  Youth  Corps: 

In-school  and  siiniiner 

Diit-of-scli(Hjl_.   _    

Work  ex [HTience— Adult  training,  including  remedial  education 

Adult  basic  eduaition 

VIST.\— 'I'raining  of  volunteers _ 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 
Public  Health  Service: 
Community  health: 

Construction  of  medical  schools  and  other  health  education  facilities 

Construction  of  mental  health  facihties 

Health  professions  training _ 

Proposed  legislation  to  convert  loans  to  medical  students  to  private  subsidized 

guaran  teed  loans  - 

Research  grants _. 

Other..  _. ._ '_ 

Environmental  health;  

Research  grants 

(ither. .        _ _ _ ■ 

National  Institutes  of  Health: 

.National  Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences: 

Training _ 

Research 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health: 

Training. _ _ 

Research 

Other  .National  Institutes  of  Health: 

Training. _ , 

Research  grants _ 

Research  facilities  

Other  Public  Health  Service 

v\elfare  Administration: 

.Maternal  and  child  welfare  grants 

Public  assistance  grants  to  States  and  assistance  to  refugees 

Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  oflenses  research  and  other  activities 

vocational  Rehabilitation  .Administration:  Research  and  training 

Other  health,  education,  and  welfare: 

Water  Pollution  Control  Administration;  Fellowships  and  training  grants 

Freedmen's  Hospital  and  St.  Elizabeths:  Medical  training  and  other 

iJepartment  of  the  Interinr^Bureau  of  Mines,  Health  and  safety  training 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Func- 
tion al 
code 


151 
153 

l.^S 


151 


New  obligational  authority 


Expenditures 


1965 
actual 


251 


355 

3,'.5 
3M 
355 


402 
401 


400 

401 
40! 
404 
401 


602 
506 


602 
601 


553 

555 


655 
655 
655 

655 
ti'.5 
CV5 
655 
655 


651 

651 

061 

651 
651 

651 

651 
661 


651 
651 

651 

651 


651 
653 
659 
659 

651 
651 
652 


6 

45 

5 


183 
1 


1966 
estimate 


7 

53 

6 


174 
1 


1967 
estimate 


294 
138 


307 
134 


49 

86 
2 


149 


18 


(') 


28 

54 

6 

1 


109 


36 


19 
19 


97 
44 

154 

104 
2 

36 

18 
1 


100 

8 

34 


16 


52 

29 


81 

47 


6,51 

127 

651 

295 

651 

46 

651 

3 

15 
15 

2 

61 

3 

1 
1 


53 

90 

9 


163 


20 
1 


30 

36 

9 

2 


38 


29 
29 


180 
180 
262 

140 

6 

48 

16 

4 


90 
10 
65 


31 
3 

21 
9 


60 
31 

94 

51 

146 

321 

45 

4 

23 

21 

2 

88 


10 

60 

6 


248 
1 


1&'.'>5  Wo)       I       19*-,7 

actual       estimate    estimate 


V) 


47 
4 

95 


382 
125 


151 


20 
1 


31 

61 

9 

2 


127 


4  (J 


5 
30 


35 


270 

172 

145 

6 

47 

30 

5 


160 

10 

117 

-21 

25 

3 

25 
13 


62 
34 

99 

61 

1.55 

335 

17 

16 

29 

24 

3 

113 

4 

2 


■2U2 
KIO 


49 

86 

2 


146 


(') 


18 


28 

35 

4 

1 

2 

88 


M 


5 

in 

34 

30 
1 
7 
3 
1 


1 
33 


37 

22 


64 

38 


80 
229 


7 

4« 

6 


119 

I 


231 
144 


12 

53 

91 

4 


160 


20 
1 


29 

21 

8 

2 

2 


3.8 


147 
112 
186 

120 

4 

44 

20 

4 


43 

24 

64 

46 

118 

301 

31 

4 

21 
20 

2 

86 

3 
2 
1 


0 
49 

6 


160 
1 


28 
136 

13 

46 
93 

6 


158 


ao 
1 


31 

35 

8 

2 

2 

100 


11 

17 


39 


2 
37 


39 


255 

225 

2U3 

160 

6 

45 

21 

5 


45 

2 

95 

-21 

22 

3 

20 

10 


46 
28 

71 

48 

137 

321 

33 

19 

25 

23 

3 

113 

3 
3 
1 
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TA.BIJI  G-4. — Federal  fundi  for  education,  training,  and  related  programs  by  budget  function — Continued 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Functional  category,  agency,  and  program 


AOUINISTRATITI  BUDiilT  tVSDi 


Health,  labor,  and  welfare — Continued 
Department  of  Labor: 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act:  Institutional  and  on-the-job  training. 
Apprenticeship,  area  redevelopment,  and  research  activities.-. 


Total,  health,  labor,  and  welfare. 


Education: 

LeglslatiTe  branch:  Library  or  Congress ._ 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 
Office  of  Education: 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1995: 

Education  of  the  disadvantaged  igranLs  to  srhool  districts  with  fiimilles  under  $2,000) 
Supplementary  centers,  schoolbooks,  and  strengthening  State  educalloual  agenciee 
Aid  to  federally  Impacted  school  districts: 

Operation 

Construction. 


National  Defense  Education  Act  activities  for  elementary  and  SMondary  education' 
Primarily  school  equipment,  piidance,  testing. 


Aid  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  college  students: 

Rcholarshipa 

Work-study I.!!II"IIII"II"I         

National  Defense  Education  Act  loans I"I""I"""I"""I 

Proposed  legislation  to  convert  National  Defense  Education  AcriMnatoVutaidUed 
loan  guarantees 

Other,  including  loan  guarantee  program 

Higher  education  academic  facilities: 

Ormnta  for  college.  Junior  college,  and  graduate  facilities. 

Loanj .  '..'...'.'". 

Propoeed  leguslution  for  pool  participation  sajes  of  ioiin  obUKatioiis'""""" 

Other  aids  to  higher  education  institutions.  Including  aid  to  developing  coUegMllll! 


Expansion  and  Improvpnient  of  vocationai  education 

for  public  U 
Teacher  training 


Grants  for  public  libraries. 


Injtitates. 

Fellowships " 

National  Teacher  Corps ^Illimilllllimill'" 

Educational  reaearch  and  development;  "  " 

National  Defense  Education  .\ct , 

Cooperative  reaearch „. 

Other ,..""'""""1 

Other  aids  to  education,  including  sal.irics  mid  (■irH'n.v.s'oTomcVo'fEduca'tiori 

Special  liLititutions  and  niiiia'llaneous  iiulu.li!  k  .VrtiiTican  I'rliiting  House  for  the  Blind 
Oallaudet  College,  Howard  Cnlverslty,  an.l  cilucutional  TV 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development: 
College  housing  loans 


Propmed  legislation  for  pool  participation  sales  of  loiinoliiiVatioiis' 


Department  of  the  Interior— Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  Indian  oducutron 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission .^.'."^/^"V" 

National  Council  on  the  Arts  and  .National  Foundation  on  the  .^rts  aind'the  iiumaiiYties' 
National  Science  Foundation; 

Basic  research  and  specialized  researih  f.icUitlc3 

Grants  for  Institutional  science  programs "     

Science  education '_\  

Other  srlem-e  activities '" 

Smith-sonian  Institution  


Total,  edumllon 


Veterans  benefits  und  strvicfs' 
Veterans'  .\dniinLstr;irMii 

Compen.siition  ar;d  ii.Mi.<iiiiix    Siilisisleiice   ii:i.w:iiice»  tor  veter;in3  in  vucutional  rehabilita- 
tion 
Readjustnient  l^mdt.s    I'rinrimlly   i!d  under  War  Orphan.?'  Educational  Assistance  Act 
and  Vfx-ational  r.'li  il'ilititu.n  f..r  dis.ii  li-.l  veter.ms.. 

Proposed  legisl.iiinir    He;iil  iiM  in.Tit  L.  iierit^  for  vet'e'rlin.i  of  recent  service '". 

Training  of  medical  i>-rsi)iuiel  .MiK.ige.l  m  \A  medical  activities '..'. 


Total,  veterans  U-nelits  iml  services. 


Qeneral  government; 

Legislative   l>ninch-GoveriinuM:t    rriiitiiic   OfTiCc;  Iiistril.ntlon   to  depository  libraries  and 

Ubmry  activitii-s .   . 

Department  of  Defense— Civil;  " 

Canal  Zoiie  <  iiiverninent.  coiitribnt;n:    to  si'lifKils 

Ryukyu  I.slands  ndmlnistration.  schools ..'..'...  

Department  of  the  Interior;  Administrution  of  territories.  Including  Trust  ferriVoiT  of  the 

Paclflc,  prorated  [>ortlon  for  schools .. 

Department  of  Jusliw    VocaUonal  training  In  Federal  prison  Industrie?"  and"gran'ts "for" training 

In  law  enforcement 

General  Services  Administration;  National  Archives  sffl-vloM,  PresIdeVitiar iibrary  "activitres 

and  nationiil  historicui  pulilications  grants 

Tranaltlonal  griints  to  .\laska  (funds  appropriated  to  the  I'resldcntK.!      


Total,  general  government 

Total  net  administrative  budKet  funds  for  clucatioi:,  training,  and  related  activities. 

TR1  ST  F'sns  I 

Health,  education,  and  weltire— Dep:irtment  of  Lahor:  Grants  to  States  for  school  coun.«eItag  and 

testing  tiyemplo.Mnenl  service 

Education 

Leglslilive  JTinrh:  l.il  nry  of  Conurev*.  uifi  imd  trust  fanii  Income  swcounis 

National  Foundation  on  tiio  Ars  in.|  Huiiiinlties,  finvl  for  priv  \ie  contrii  utlons I"" 

Qeneralgovwnment— Ceneril  .-^ervires  Adnilnistr  itlon    \:itionHl  Archive.- Rift  fund 


Total,  trust  funds 

Total,  budget  and  trust  funds  lor  e-lucition.  inininz.  and  relate*!  programs. 


Funo- 
tlonal 
code 


652 
652 


704 


701 
701 


800 

803 

803 

801-805 


001-910 


910 
910 


910 
908 


905 
910 


652 

70( 
704 
905 


New  obllgatlonal  authority 


1965 
actual 


701  I 
701  I 

701 

702 
702 
702 

702 
702 

702 

7n2 
7ir2 

70'2 
704 
704 

7(M 
704 
701 

704 
704 

704 

704 

704 

702 
702 
704 
704 
704 

703 
703 
703 
703 

704 


397 

16 


1,831 


24 


332 
68 


97 


147 


43 


294 
169 


28 

162 
65 

30 


4 

16 
14 

58 

28 
300 


(') 


98 
2 


211 
61 

r22 
26 
37 


2,417 


9 
43 


32 

84 


1966 
estimate 


l.S 


400 
11 


2,368 


26 


959 
192 

347 

60 

113 

60 

99 

182 


77 


523 
110 


62 

243 

55 

35 
20 
13 

6 
70 
25 

65 

27 
300 


107 


■246 

80 

126 

28 


4,278 


11 
37 


34 


(>) 


1967 
estimate 


400 
15 


2,819 


30 


1,070 
272 

183 
23 

88 

122 
134 
34 

-34 

141 

523 
200 


Expenditures 


1965 
actual 


230 
12 


983 


24 


311 
38 


131 


104 

240 

58 

40 
43 
31 

6 

80 
25 
96 

24 

300 

-300 
115 


16 

.'79 
85 

133 
28 
36 


4,225 


16 

36 
100 
34 


186 


27 

2 
2 


30 
132 
26 

19 


3 
13 

1 
38 

20 

221 


99 


(') 


156 
32 

101 
20 
28 


1,544 


43 


32 


84 


12 
9 

9 

10 

18 
0 


1966 
estimate 


279 

12 


1,831 


26 


230 
65 


307 
47 


81 


64 
179 


40 


60 


41 

173 

10 


1967 
estimate 


282 
11 


4 

21 
20 
45 

28 

240 


(') 


106 


2,344 
30 


970 
230 

222 
45 


60 
101 
t)4 

-34 

it 

261 
135 

-8.S 

83 

205 

51 

33 
20 


5 
58 

24 
76 

30 


-823 
113 


184 
41 

115 
25 
41 


2,318 


11 
37 
34 


221 
60 

118 
26 
43 


2,834 


36 
90 
34 


14 


(1) 


17 
8 

13 

» 

S 

0 


13 


15 


12 


13 


7.154  ;        9,710 


10.207 


5.214 


7.  09tl 


15 
9.386 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


PROPOSED  REPEAL  OF  SECTION 
14(b)  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending 
question,  ■which  is  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section 
14<b>  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended,  and  section  703(b)  of 
the  Labor-Management  Reporting  Act  of 
1959  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of 
section  8(a)  *3)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum;  and  this 
u-ill  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 

[No.  25  Leg.) 

Aiken  Gore  Morse 

Anderson  Hayden  Mundt 

Bartlett  Holland  Pastore 

B4S6  Inouye  Pell 

Boggs  Jackson  Proxmlre 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Jordan,  Idaho     Rlblcoff 

Cannon  Kuchel  Russell,  Ga. 

(Carlson  Long,  La.  Sparkman 

Clark  Magnuson  Stennls 

Cooper  Mani?fleld  ■Williams.  Del. 

Dlrksen  Mclntyre  Voting,  Ohio 

Domlnlclt  Me^tcalf 

Pong  Montoya 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grueninc],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum Ls  not  present. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  instructed  to  request  the  presence  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


AUott 
Bayh 


Bennett 
Bible 


Brewster 
Byrd,  Va. 


Case 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Church 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Robertson 

CurtlB 

.  Russell,  S.C 

Dodd 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Sal  tons  tall 

Douglas 

Lausche 

Scott 

EUender 

McCarthy 

Simpson 

Ervln 

McGee 

Smith 

Pannln 

McQovem 

Sj-mlngton 

Pulbrlght 

Mondale 

Thurmond 

Harris 

Morton 

Tower 

Hart 

Moss 

Tydings 

Hartke 

Murphy 

Tarborough 

Hlckenlooper 

Muskle 

Hill 

Pearson 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  been  engaged  in  discussion  of 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
for  several  days.  I  feel  an  obligation  to 
actively  join  in  this  discussion  and  state 
my  views  on  H.R.  77,  as  clearly  and  un- 
equivocally as  I  am  capable  of  doing. 

As  I  view  it,  my  obhgation  to  Intro- 
duce the  discussion  today  is  based,  in 
large  part.  In  my  position  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  I  feel  that  when  a  Senate  com- 
mittee has  been  confronted,  as  ours  has 
been,  over  a  period  of  many  months  by 
a  major  subject,  the  members  of  that 
committee  have  a  unique  opportunity, 
perhaps  even  an  obligation,  to  enter  into 
the  floor  debate  concerning  the  proposed 
legislation.  This  is  especially  true  when 
the  proposed  legislation  is  as  contro- 
versial as  that  now  under  discussion. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  may  say 
that  the  committee  studied  H.R.  77  for 
many  months  and  participated  in  spir- 
ited and  informative  committee  discus- 
sion of  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  After 
this  study  and  discussion,  I  found  that 
I  could  not  in  g(X)d  faith  support  the 
proposed  legislation.  I  voted  against  re- 
porting the  bill  from  committee,  and 
I  subsequently  wrote  my  own  individual 
views  concerning  H.R.  77.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  I  feel  that  my  individual  views 
should  be  placed  in  the  Record,  and  I 
will  read  them,  because  I  believe  they 
cast  somewhat  of  a  new  light  on  the 
proposal  which  is  before  the  Senate. 
These  are  my  own  individual  views. 
Other  Senators  wrote  their  own.  I  be- 
lieve the  combination  of  those  Individual 
views  shows  quite  clearly  not  only  what 
has  concerned  us  on  the  committee,  after 
our  study  of  the  matter,  but  also  what  is 
concerning  the  general  public  through- 
out the  country  about  the  proposed  re- 
peal of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

My  own  individual  views  read  as 
follows : 

The  question  of  whether  a  union  shop  Is 
good  or  bad  for  an  Individual  or  for  labor- 
management  relations  Is  not  the  key  ques- 
tion, although  that  debate  which  has  raged 
so  continuously  over  the  country  will  un- 
doubtedly exert  a  strong  Influence  on  the 
conclusions  of  many  people.  The  real  issue 
with  which  we  are  faced  In  this  legislation 
is  whether  Congress  should  by  law  abolish 
the  right  of  a  citizen  of  a  State  to  reject 
authority  for  compulsory  union  shops  In  his 
State. 

Put  another  way,  the  question  Is 
whether,  in  the  interest  of  uniformity, 
Congress  should  by  law  abolish  provisions 
of  labor  legislation  which  have  been  voted 
into  law  by  the  respective  States. 


My  own  State  by  a  vote  of  the  majority 
of  Its  citizens  rejected  the  rlght-to-work  law 
in  our  general  election  of  1958;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  action  of  our  citizens,  who 
had  before  them  the  provisions  of  Colorado's 
Labor  Peace  Act,  was  probably  wise.  Never- 
theless, each  State  differs  in  Its  philosophy. 
Its  working  conditions,  and  Its  labor  climate, 
and  to  repeal  the  right  of  the  citizens  of  thosa 
States  to  determine  this  Issue  for  themselVM 
is  a  preemption  of  power  by  tl^>e  Federal  Gov- 
ernment so  massive  In  nature  that  I  cannot 
support  It. 

Currently,  19  States  have  rlght-to-work 
laws  In  effect.  Rlght-to-work  laws  have  been 
adopted  by  constitutional  amendment  in  the 
following  six  States:  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Flor- 
ida, Kansas,  Mississippi,  and  Nebraska.  In 
addition,  Nevada  placed  Its  rlght-to-work 
statute  before  the  people  in  a  general  elec- 
tion, while  North  Dakota's  right-to-work  law 
was  passed  by  the  legislature,  but  did  not 
become  effective  tmtll  approved  in  a  general 
election. 

The  following  States  now  have  rlght-to- 
work  laws  enacted  by  the  legislature  without 
a  popular  election:  Alabama,  Georgia,  Iowa, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina.  South  Da- 
kota, Tennessee,  Texas,  titah,  Virginia,  and 
Wyoming. 

Republican  members  of  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee offered  a  number  of  substantive  amend- 
ments to  the  proposed  legislation — amend- 
ments designed  to  reinforce  areas  of  weakness 
In  union  employees'  existing  bill  of  rights. 
Certainly  if  a  person  Is  to  be  required  to  Join 
a  union  In  order  to  work  In  a  specific  Job, 
he  should  also  have  adequate  legislative 
backing  to  liisure  that  his  rights  within  the 
union  are  protected.  Each  of  these  amend- 
ments was  summarily  rejected  by  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  leading  to  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion that  p)cwer,  and  not  individual  rights. 
Is  the  primary  aim  of  this  legislation.  I 
cannot  acquiesce  in  such  procedures  nor  in 
any  way  accept  this  conclusion. 

THE  DEVASTATING  EFFECTS  OF  14(b)  HEPEAL 

Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Is 
not  Itself  a  rlght-to-work  law.  It  grants  an 
entirely  different  right,  the  right  of  the  voters 
of  each  State  to  enact  the  form  of  rlght-to- 
work  laws  they  desire.  The  reservation  of 
this  right  to  the  people  of  each  State  Is  In 
keeping  with  the  principles  of  federalism  set 
forth  In  our  Constitution  and  proven  by  the 
passage  of  time.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  such  a  reservation  of  power  Is 
constitutional,  and  there  are  many  examples 
In  otir  law  of  similar  reservations.  One  of 
the  most  Important  and  most  recent  ex- 
amples Is  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which 
makes  specific  provisions  for  ■widely  differing 
State  civil  rights  statutes. 

Mr.  President,  to  interpwlate  at  this 
point.  Senators  may  recall  the  formida- 
ble debate  that  occurred  in  the  Senate  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  in  order  to  insure 
that  States  which  had  already  passed 
laws  which  covered  the  same  factors  as 
the  Federal  law  would  have  primary 
jurisdiction  over  cases  arising  within 
their  own  borders  affected  by  such  laws. 
It  was  not  until  the  Dirksen  amendment 
was  prepared  and  included  in  the  civil 
rights  bill  that  we  were  able,  as  support- 
ers of  civil  rights,  to  cut  off  the  debate 
and  thereby  place  on  the  books  what,  in 
my  opinion,  was  a  much  needed  law. 

So  once  again  we  in  the  Senate  found 
ourselves  doing  our  level  best  to  try  to 
protect  States  which  have  been  forward- 
looking  enough  to  pass  legislation  affect- 
ing, controlling,  and  seeking  to  manage 
the  different  social  problems  which  are 
involved  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
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I  stated  In  the  process  of  that  discus- 
sion that  as  early  as  1897  my  State  of 
Colorado  had  passed  a  public  accommo- 
dations law  which  was  applicable  in  Col- 
orado, and  that  its  constitutionality  had 
been  ruled  on  as  early  as  1928.  It  did  not 
seem  right  to  me  that  Congress  should 
take  over  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Colo- 
rado Civil  Rights  Commission  and  place 
it  in  the  Federal  Government  without 
giving  our  State  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue to  handle  peacefully  its  minority 
problems  or  to  solve  minority  problems 
In  a  peaceful  way.  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  have  been  doing  for  69  years. 

I  also  stated  that  while  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  of  Colorado,  we 
passed  a  Pair  Employment  Practice  Act 
and  a  Pair  Housing  Act.  So  the  major 
Impact  of  the  civil  rights  bill  of  1964  had 
already  been  taken  care  of  by  legislation 
enacted  by  my  State. 

Yet.  if  the  original  proposal  had  gone 
through,  as  recommended  by  the  admin- 
istration, the  rights  our  State,  which  had 
solved  these  problems  as  well  as  it  could, 
would  have  been  preempted.  We  would 
be  forced  to  come  back  into  the  Wash- 
ington milieu  to  solve  the  problems 
which  would  have  arisen  In  our  State. 

We  have  the  same  situation  with  re- 
gard to  section  14(b).  We  would  once 
again  be  controlling  another  field  of 
State  government,  a  field  which  should 
be  strengthened.  If  we  were  to  pass  this 
bill,  the  rights  of  the  States  in  the  labor 
field  would  be  weakened  and  relegated 
to  the  whim  and  the  will  of  the  people  in 
Wwhlngton,  and.  of  course,  to  the  un- 
ions themselves,  so  far  as  the  States  were 
concerned  in  their  labor  relations. 

I  believe  that  we  have  a  very  distinct 
contrast  in  what  we  were  permitted  to 
do  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  with 
what  we  were  not  permitted  to  do  here. 

In  my  opinion,  this  Is  the  reason  why 
we  have  a  very  difficult  problem  with  this 
bill.  I  beUeve  it  is  only  fair  to  say  in  this 
connection  that  if  the  administration, 
or  whoever  is  attempting  to  ramrod  this 
bill  through  Congress — and  I  presume 
that  a  good  niunber  of  them  are  union 
leaders — had  had  enough  judgment  or 
sense  to  accept  some  of  the  amendments 
which  were  proposed  in  committee,  we 
would  have  passed  the  bill  by  this  time. 

We  would  be  in  the  process  of  repeal- 
ing section  14(b)  Itself,  while  still  pro- 
tecting the  basic  rights  not  only  of  the 
American  public,  but  also  of  the  union 
worker,  who  at  this  point  is  subjected 
to  so  many  pressures  from  his  own 
bosses. 

It  Is  surprising  to  note  the  number  of 
letters  that  we  have  received  from  union 
members,  or.  at  least,  those  who  have 
said  that  they  were  union  members. 
The  letters  say : 

Pleaae  do  not  repeal  14(b),  It  l«  the  only 
method  by  which  we.  u  union  members, 
have  any  control  over  our  union  bosses. 
Please  do  not  repeal  It. 

When  one  receives  that  kind  of  letter, 
he  wonders  whether  this  particular  bill 
is  intended  to  really  do  some  good  or 
whether  it  is  intended  to  merely  be  a 
mechanism  by  which  power  can  be 
exerted  by  union  bosses. 

After  seeing  the  preemptory  way  in 
which  our  own  amendments  were  re- 


jected, amendments  that  were  very  care- 
fully drafted.  I  have  reluctantly  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  power,  and  power 
only,  is  what  is  being  sought  in  this  par- 
ticular measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  return  to  my  individ- 
ual views. 

As  noted  earlier,  six  States  have  enacted 
constitutional  amendments  prohibiting 
union  shops.  Two  States  have  adopted 
r.ght-to-work  laws  by  vote  of  their  citizens. 
Eleven  States  have  adopted  rlght-to-work 
laws  throuKh  their  Slate  legislatures.  H.R. 
77.  however,  would  automatically  strike 
down  these  provisions  of  the  State  con- 
stitutions In  those  6  States,  laws 
adopted  by  the  vote  of  the  people  In  2 
others,  and  laws  adopted  by  the  State  legis- 
latures In  11  States. 

If  we  grant  such  wide  ranging  powers  to 
Federal  Government,  what  portion  of  a 
State  constitution  can  remain  Inviolate? 
What  State  laws  may  not  be  preempted  by 
Congress?  What  safeguards  can  the  citizen 
construct  for  his  carefully  nurtured  free- 
doms and  systems  of  local  government? 

I  interpolate  again.  We  have  been 
urged  by  labor  leaders  and  this  admin- 
istration to  resolve  the  question  concern- 
ing 14(b)  by  repealing  it,  solely  in  order 
to  get  uniformity  into  the  laws  through- 
out the  country.  Uniformity  is  the  great 
cry  these  days.  Everything  must  be 
uniform,  regardless  of  ability,  regardless 
of  the  need  for  excellence,  and  regard- 
less of  the  cry  for  equality  that  went  up 
from  President  Kennedy  when  he  was  in 
office. 

It  is  said:  "You  cannot  have  equality 
or  excellence.  You  must  have  uniform- 
ity." And  in  every  single  country  in 
the  world  in  which  the  goal  of  uni- 
formity for  all  citizens  has  been  set, 
regardless  of  what  they  do,  regardless  of 
how  they  work,  and  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  in 
order  to  achieve  success,  that  country 
has  gone  downhill.  Its  standard  of  liv- 
ing has  gone  downhill.  Its  initiative,  its 
intellectual  level,  and  its  creative  ability 
have  all  disappeared  because  of  the  cry 
for  uniformity. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  should  pass  this 
bill  and  create  a  precedent  by  which 
State  constitutional  provisions  can  be  re- 
pealed in  the  interest  of  uniformity,  what 
safeguard  would  there  be  for  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  on  the  street?  What  safe- 
guard would  there  be  under  their  own 
State  constitution  for  peaceful  demon- 
strations, for  freedom  of  speech,  or  for 
any  other  right  contained  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  which  has  been  a  part  of  the 
heritage  of  this  country? 

Congress,  in  effect,  could  say: 

"In  the  interest  of  uniformity,  we  are 
going  to  make  all  these  laws  alike.  We 
do  not  happen  to  like  civil  demonstra- 
tions because  they  create  too  many  prob- 
lems. We  are  going  to  place  a  ban  on 
them:  and  any  State  constitutional  pro- 
vision to  the  contrary  is  wiped  out.  They 
will  all  be  made  uniform." 

I  can  say  with  deep  feeling  that  if 
we  go  forward  and  start,  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, to  repeal  the  provisions  of  State 
constitutions,  we  shall  have  started  on  a 
long  tortuous  road  which  would  have  the 
inevitable  result  of  wiping  out  State  and 
local  governments  in  this  country  and 
remanding  the  people  to  the  centralized 


government  based  on  the  philosophy 
which  prevails  in  Washington. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  without  los- 
ing my  rights  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  which  the  Senator  makes  concern- 
inc  a  desire  for  uniformity  is  contained 
in  the  President's  state  of  the  Union 
message. 

I  shall  read  it  and  ask  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  if  he  recalls  this  sentence 
when  it  was  delivered  to  a  joint  session 
of  Congress.    It  reads : 

For  those  who  labor  I  propose  to  Improve 
unemployment  Insurance,  to  expand  mini- 
mum wage  benefits,  and  by  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to 
make  the  labor  laws  In  all  our  States  equal 
to  the  laws  of  the  31  States  which  do  not 
have  tonight  rlght-to-work  measures. 

That  is  found  on  page  4  of  the  printed 
copy  of  the  President's  state  of  the  Union 
message.  There  then  appears  this  state- 
ment in  the  very  next  paragraph: 

I  also  Intend  to  ask  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider measures  which  without  Improperly  In- 
vading State  and  local  authority  will  enable 
us  effectively  to  deal  with  strikes  which 
threaten  Irreparable  damage  to  the  national 
Interest. 

The  language  which  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  is:  "without  im- 
properly invading  State  and  local  au- 
thority." There  is  a  request  for  uni- 
formity in  one  paragraph,  and  in  the 
next  paragraph  there  is  a  request  for 
uniformity,  modified  by  reference  to  in- 
terference with  State  and  local  authority. 

Would  it  be  the  judgment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  that  those  statements 
are  compatible  and  consistent? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  has 
proved  conclusively  that  there  is  no  real 
feeling  about  State  and  local  rights  in 
the  President's  message.  He  is  simply 
using  whatever  argument  may  be  most 
helpful  to  him  at  the  particular  moment, 
in  order  to  further  his  own  program. 

Certainly  the  two  sentences  are  not 
compatible.  One  could  not  put  them  to- 
gether in  any  way  whatsoever.  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  Senator's  calling 
attention  to  the  matter.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  a  part  of  the  problem  that 
we  in  the  Senate  face  on  a  day-by-day 
basis — the  matter  of  saying  one  thing 
one  day,  and  the  next  day  exactly  the 
opposite,  as  it  fits  one's  mood.  I  remem- 
ber that  last  year,  in  the  process  of  dis- 
cussing a  tax  bill,  the  threat  of  inflation 
was  offered  by  one  of  the  bill's  propo- 
nents as  the  reason  for  enacting  it:  and 
the  very  next  day,  on  an  attempted  cut 
in  an  authorization,  the  threat  of  infla- 
tion argument  was  used  to  support  ex- 
actly the  reverse  of  what  had  been  ar- 
gued the  previous  day.  So  I  say  it  is 
merely  whatever  appeals  to  one's  fancy 
at  the  moment  which  influences  the 
choice  of  words. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  the  Presidents 
message,  the  first  paragraph  I  read  deals 
with  the  desire  to  repeal  14' b> ;  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  deals  with  intentions 
with  respect  to  things  which  might  be 
done  in  the  future. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
would  agree  with  me  that  it  might  have 
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been  suitable  for  the  second  paragraph 
to  be  superimposed  on  the  first,  and  say, 
"We  will  permit  section  14(b)  to  stay  on 
the  statute  books  and  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  19  States  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  so  as  to  avoid  improperly 
Invading  State  and  local  authority." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  would  have 
been  an  excellent  amendment  to  the 
President's  speech,  and  I  only  wish  he 
had  done  it,  instead  of  trying  to  force 
repeal  down  our  throats. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  know  how  much 
this  means  to  the  Senator's  State,  which 
is  one  of  the  States  with  a  constitutional 
provision  involved.  But  to  show  how  far 
this  goes — and  I  believe  it  is  covered  in 
my  minority  views — we  passed  this  bill 
in  the  so-called  interest  of  uniformity. 
We  will  be  repealing  a  provision  of  our 
own  State  labor  law  which  has  been  in 
effect,  to  my  recollection,  for  at  least  30 
years  or  more,  under  which  we  have  had 
surprisingly  good  labor-management  re- 
lations. That  provision  is  not  a  prohibi- 
tion against  a  union  shop.  It  merely 
provides  that  75  percent  of  the  members 
of  the  bargaining  unit  must  vote  in  favor 
of  a  union  shop  before  they  can  get  it, 
instead  of  51  percent. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  testified  very 
directly,  in  answer  to  a  question  from 
me,  that  in  his  opinion,  if  14(b)  were 
repealed,  that  provision  of  the  Colorado 
Labor  Peace  Act  would  be  repealed  by 
preemption.  Once  again  the  figure 
would  come  down  to  51  percent,  and 
workers  would  find  that  they  would  be 
required,  on  more  and  more  occasions, 
without  really  wanting  it,  to  join  a  union 
shop. 

To  continue  with  my  minority  views, 
I  should  also  point  out  that  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  77  would  annul  one  of  the 
most  vital  provisions  of  the  Colorado  La- 
bor Peace  Act.  This  provision  permits 
union  shops  in  Colorado  but  it  requires 
three-fourths  of  the  affected  employees 
to  vote  in  favor  of  a  union  shop  contract 
before  it  becomes  legally  operable. 

Efforts  to  change  that  ratio  have  been 
made  on  many  occasions  in  our  State 
legislature;  but  whether  controlled  by 
the  Republican  or  the  Democratic  Party, 
the  provision  has  remained  in  effect.  In 
other  words,  my  State  has  refused  to 
adopt  a  right-to-work  law,  but  it  has 
made  provisions  to  insure  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  employees  in  a  unit  favor  a 
union  shop  before  it  can  be  put  into  ef- 
fect. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin,  I  am  advised, 
has  adopted  a  similar  measure,  and  it 
would  al.so  be  struck  down  by  the  passage 
of  H.R.  77. 

The  Colorado  Labor  Peace  Act  requires 
three-fourths  of  the  affected  employees 
to  vote  in  favor  of  the  union  shop  before 
it  becomes  legally  operable.  This  law 
has  in  no  way  retarded  the  growth  of 
wages  in  Colorado.  In  1964,  Colorado 
had  an  average  wage,  in  manufacturing, 
of  $2.74  an  hour.  It  ranked  12th  among 
the  50  States.  This  represented  a  51- 
Percent  increase  over  the  past  10  years, 
as  contrasted  to  a  national  average  in- 
crease of  42  percent.  The  per  capita  in- 
come in  my  State  also  exceeds  the  na- 
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tional  average,  I  am  happy  to  say.  So  it 
is  clear  that  the  Colorado  law  has  in  no 
way  hindered  a  steady  increase  in  the 
income  of  Colorado  workers. 

Furthermore,  the  years  in  which  the 
Labor  Peace  Act  has  been  in  effect  in 
Colorado  have  been  years  of  labor  peace. 
Congress  should  not  so  easily  strike  down 
a  law  which  has  worked  so  well  to  pro- 
mote labor-management  harmony  and  to 
protect  the  rights  of  all  workers. 

It  has  been  argued  that  citizens  cannot 
understand  complex  legislative  issues  on 
a  ballot,  and  hence  are  not  able  to  deter- 
mine them  by  vote.  I  must  interpolate 
here  again,  if  I  may,  that  this  is  a  point 
of  view  which  greatly  upsets  me.  The 
constant  reiteration  by  high  people  in 
this  administration  that  the  people  are 
too  dumb  to  know  what  to  do  burns  me 
up.  It  distresses  me  to  have  union  lead- 
ers come  around  and  say,  "The  average 
worker  in  our  place  is  too  stupid  to  be 
able  to  take  care  of  himself,  so  we  are 
going  to  run  him."  It  irritates  me  to 
have  the  administration  come  around 
and  say,  "We  are  going  to  have  to  pass 
this  legislation  because  the  people  are  too 
stupid  to  know  how  to  solve  the  problem 
in  their  own  locality." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  true.  It  is 
an  attitude  or  an  aura  which  has  been 
around  too  long  in  this  Washington  area. 
It  is  an  attitude  and  an  aura  which  says. 
"Only  those  of  us  in  Government  are 
smart  enough  to  know  what  to  do  in 
order  to  get  the  country's  economy  and 
growth  moving." 

Mr.  President,  deep  in  my  heart  is  the 
belief  that  the  creativeness  of  this  coun- 
try arises  from  the  people  throughout 
the  land,  in  every  State,  in  every  munici- 
pality, in  every  hamlet.  They  are  the 
ones  who  have  the  brains,  the  inventive- 
ness, the  ideas,  and  the  drive  to  follow 
through.  I  have  great  diflSculty  when 
someone  says,  "People  are  too  stupid  to 
understand."  In  this  case,  all  they  have 
to  do  Ls  to  vote  on  whether  they  want 
a  union  shop,  or  whether  they  do  not 
wish  to  permit  it  in  their  State.  Is  that 
so  complex? 

As  we  all  know,  the  voters  in  many 
cities  and  towns,  in  every  election,  are 
asked  to  decide  complex  questions  con- 
cerning the  funding  of  public  projects, 
technical  amendments  to  constitutions, 
and  other  issues.  There  is  no  reason 
why  voters  and  State  legislators  can- 
not themselves  decide  the  question  of 
right  to  worK,  which  requires  only  a 
simple  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
to  permit  a  union  shop.  Though  many 
of  my  Democratic  fellow  Senators  may 
disagree,  I  have  enough  confidence  in 
the  American  people  to  believe  that  they 
are  competent  to  decide  this  question. 

Repeal  of  14 <b'  would  only  result  in 
another  right  of  the  people  being  seized 
by  the  power-hungry  in  Washington. 
Have  we  gone  full  circle  in  this  Great 
Society,  so  that  now,  in  order  to  be  part 
of  that  philosophy,  one  must  give  up  his 
right  to  vote  on  his  own  working  con- 
ditions and  opportunities? 

The  next  subheading  in  this  minority 
statement  is  called  "The  Need  for  a  New 
Labor  Bill  of  Rights."  Under  this  head- 
ing. I  shall  be  discussing  some  of  the 
amendments     that     the     distinguished 


Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy], 
who  is  present  in  the  Chamber,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  .  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  and 
I  placed  before  the  committee,  to  see  if 
we  could  not  do  something  about  solv- 
ing part  of  the  problems  that  were  re- 
ferred to  very  ably  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  IMr.  Lausche],  in  a  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
ErvinI,  2  or  3  days  ago. 

I  will  fast  of  all  try  to  delineate  as 
well  as  I  can  the  portions  of  the  amend- 
ments which  we  talked  about  when  it 
was  first  discussed  in  committee. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in  1947,  and  the 
enactment  of  the  Landrum-Griffin  Act 
of  1959,  a  number  of  inadequacies  in  the 
laws  have  appeared.  Many  successful 
schemes  have  been  developed  by  which 
a  minority  of  labor  bosses  who  do  not 
live  up  to  their  responsibilities  can  dis- 
tort the  law  and  use  it  in  ways  inimical 
to  the  interests  of  the  workingman.  For 
this  reason,  members  of  the  Republican 
minority  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  as  well  as  other  Sena- 
tors, have  proposed  amendments  to  pro- 
tect the  worker  from  the  abuses  of 
union  power.  I  have  proposed  .several 
amendments  of  this  kind,  but  all  have 
been  rejected  by  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority on  the  committee.  First  of  all, 
under  the  decisions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  it  has  become 
possible  for  a  union  to  fine  its  members 
for  the  free  exercise  of  rights  intended 
to  be  protected  by  the  existing  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

A  worker,  forced  to  join  a  union  and 
holding  a  union  shop  contract,  can  be 
legally  fined  for  exceeding  a  union-im- 
posed production  quota.  This  means 
that  a  man,  against  his  will,  can  be  pre- 
vented by  a  union  agreement  from  work- 
ing t«  his  full  capacity  which  he  may 
have  opposed. 

Mr.  President,  this  rings  out  as  a  vio- 
lation of  a  fundamental  concept  of  free- 
dom, the  right  to  work  to  the  best  of 
one's  ability.  The  amendment  to  protect 
this  exercise  of  an  employee's  rights  was 
rejected  by  the  committee.  Tlie  reasons 
were  not  given.  The  only  reason  that 
was  given  when  the  amendments  were 
offered  and  rejected  by  the  majority, 
was:  "Perhaps  there  will  be  problems, 
and  we  shall  have  hearings  on  them 
later.  We  wish  to  keep  this  a  clean  bill, 
involving  only  one  issue." 

Once  again,  I  would  say  that  if  some 
of  the  amendments  had  been  accepted.  It 
might  have  made  a  great  difference  in 
the  kind  of  debate  which  has  been  car- 
ried on  in  the  Senate  on  this  particular 
issue. 

I  am  sorr>',  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  is  not 
in  the  Chamber,  because  the  other  day 
he  and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
IMr.  Ervin]  had  some  colloquy  on  these 
points.  I  believe  that  the  name  of  this 
particular  case  where  the  Board  so  ruled 
was  brought  up.  I  had  intended  to  try 
and  get  some  of  that  into  the  Record, 
but  perhaps  I  can  do  so  later. 

When  the  nomination  of  Mr.  McCul- 
loch   of   the   National   Labor   Relations 
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Board  wu  before  the  committee  for  con- 
firmation earlier,  it  was  stated  originally 
that  it  would  be  best  to  take  a  vote  by 
polling  because  no  one  had  any  objection 
to  Mr.  McCulloch.  I  insisted  upon  a 
hearing,  because  I  wished  to  ask  him 
scxne  questions  on  the  course  and  trend 
of  the  philosophy  behind  the  decisions 
in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Some  of  the  points  I  asked  him  read  as 
follows : 

Once  a  union  shop  contract  at  least  has 
been  entered  Into.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  Board  has  upheld  the  right  of  the 
union  to  levy  a  line  against  a  member  who 
exceeds  the  union's  Imposed  production 
quota. 

ICr.  MCCuixocB.  We  have  a  Wisconsin 
Motor  decision  which  I  think  could  be  de- 
scribed In  this  way  In  a  shorthand  fashion. 

Senator  Domotick.  And  you  participated  In 
that  decision? 

Mr.  McCt7U.ocr.  Yes.  sir;  I  did. 

Senator  Dominicx.  And  you  upheld  the 
right  of  the  union  to  fine  someone  for  ex- 
ceeding a  production  quota? 

Mr.  McCulloch.  In  the  circumstances  of 
that  case. 

Senator  Dominick.  The  circumstances  of 
the  case  were  Important  in  this  or  the  prin- 
ciple was? 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Both. 

Senator  Dominick.  So.  you  talce  the  policy, 
then,  that  a  union  has  the  right  to  determine 
how  much  a  union  employee  can  produce  in 
an  industrial  complex? 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Senator,  that  is  not  what 
the  case  said. 

Here  we  skirt,  it  seems  to  me,  an  area  which 
we  explored  with  the  House  committee  4 
years  ago,  where  I  think  both  you  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  with  Important  duties  of 
OTerB««lng  what  the  Board  is  doing,  and 
serve  as  quasi-Judicial  officials,  have  to  de- 
termine Into  how  much  detail  concerning 
the  Board's  decisionmaking,  you  really  wish 
to  go.  For  at  the  same  time,  we  both  must 
wish  to  leave  what  must  be  an  Independent 
quasi-Judicial  agency  fully  free  to  make 
those  decisions  on  its  best  Interpretation  of 
the  law. 

Obviously,  one  cannot  quarrel  with 
that  general  statement,  but  the  question 
Is:  Did  this  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  intent  or  wording  of  Congress,  to  say 
that  a  union  has  the  right  to  prevent  a 
person  from  working  to  the  best  of  his 
abUlty? 

Mr.  McCulloch  continues: 

We  were  Interpreting  the  proviso  to  section 
8(b)  (1)<A)  In  a  context  In  which  the  em- 
ployer in  the  Wisconsin  Motor  case  had  for  a 
parlod  of  years  virtually  acquiesced  in  what 
you  have  descrlt>ed  as  a  union-determined 
production  quota.  Indeed,  the  employer 
made  certain  arrangements  In  its  own  book- 
keeping procedures — I  have  not  looked  at  this 
case  for  about  a  year  and  a  half — and  sJso 
made  related  contract  proposals  which  sug- 
gect  that  their  bargaining  was  done  around 
an  acceptance  of  this  kind  of  a  work-shar- 
ing plan,  to  share  work  somewhat  evenly 
among  the  employees  in  the  unit.  And  it  is 
against  that  background  that  the  Board  then 
Interpreted  the  congressional  action  In  seo- 
tton  8(b)(1)  (A). 

Mr.  President,  think  of  that  for  a  min- 
ute. Think  of  what  he  Is  sas^g.  He  is 
laying  that  the  case  was  decided  this 
way,  because  the  union  and  the  employer 
had  conspired  to  agree  that  the  union- 
produced  quotas  would  be  upheld  within 
that  iob,  and  any  employee  who  wished  to 
exceed  such  quotas  in  order  to  make  more 
money  for  himself,  his  family  and  chil- 


dren, would  be  fined,  find  such  a  fine 
would  be  upheld  by  Federal  govern- 
mental action. 

In  what  kind  of  position  do  we  place 
ourselves  with  this  kind  of  decision? 

We  put  ourselves  in  the  posi'  on  of  the 
Federal  Government  saying  Jiat  it  Is 
trjrlng  to  get  fair  employment  for  the 
worker,  but  that  he  cannot  work  to  the 
best  of  his  ability. 

As  I  stated  a  few  moments  ago,  this 
again  is  the  idea  of  uniformity  overcom- 
ing excellence  and  ability. 

Here  we  have  a  classic  example,  in  our 
own  labor  laws  and  in  the  wording  of 
the  testimony  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  McCulloch  goes  on  to  state: 

I  would  prefer  to  have  you  read  the 
Board's  decision  and  not  give  you  an  offhand 
reaction. 

I  would  also  say  again,  as  I  did  a  moment 
ago,  that  it  gets  into  a  doubtful  area  when 
you  ask  a  Board  member  to  apply  certain 
principles  in  future  that,  as  you  put  the 
question,  seem  to  me  to  go  quite  far  beyond 
what  the  Board  did  in  the  actual  case. 

Senator  Dominick.  Nevertheless,  that  was 
the  holding  In  the  case,  was  it  not  In  which 
you  participated,  that  they  could  fine  an 
employee  for  violating  a  union-Imposed  pro- 
duction quota? 

Mr.  McCulloch.  I  have  to  repeat  this  was 
the  finding  of  the  Board  in  the  circumstances 
of  that  case. 

Senator  Dominick.  So  that,  if  it  happened 
to  be — and  I  don't  Icnow  the  facts  of  the  case 
that  well — an  employee  who  was  forced  into 
the  union  under  a  union  agreement,  under 
union  shop,  then  he  is  no  longer  free  to 
exercise  his  own  ability  and  show  what  his 
own  ability  Ls  within  the  plant;  isn't  that 
correct? 

Mr.  McCulloch.  If  the  union  seeks  to 
prejudice  his  employment  status,  the  Board 
in  another  case  has  held  that  this  is  a 
violation  of  the  statute. 

Senator  Dominick.  Do  you  distinguish 
between  a  fine  and  that 

Mr,  McCulloch.  Yes.  sir;  I  do,  and  the 
Board  has. 

I  do  not  have  the  foggest  idea  what 
he  is  talking  about  in  the  second  case, 
because  I  do  not  understand  how  it  can 
be  said  that  a  union  Is  protecting  the 
employee's  production  rights  if  he  is 
fined  for  exceeding  a  production  quota? 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  so  self-evident  on 
its  face  that  it  is  a  really  serious 
situation. 

As  I  said,  we  offered  amendments  to 
correct  that  situation,  but  we  got  no- 
where. We  were  summarily  overruled 
in  the  interest  of  having  a  clean  bill. 
We  were  told,  "Do  not  offer  the  amend- 
ment to  this  bill.  We  may  have  it  In 
a  bill  another  time,  but  we  are  not  going 
to  have  it  in  this  bUl." 

Reading  further  from  the  minority 
views: 

2.  Over  the  years  of  operation  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  there  has  come  into  being  a 
ss^stem  by  which  a  imlon  can  he  designated 
as  representative  of  the  workers  in  a  plant 
or  production  unit  even  though  an  election 
by  the  workers  has  not  been  held.  This  is 
the  notorious  "card  check"  procedure.  A 
union  wishing  to  become  the  authorized 
representative  of  workers  circulates  cards  to 
bo  signed  by  those  workers  to  designate  it 
as  the  representative.  Some  of  these  cards 
are  couched  in  terms  so  highly  misleading 
that  the  workers  often  sign  them  thinking 


that  they  will  thereby  get  an  election.  In 
actuality  the  workers  may  lose  the  right  to 
an  election  by  signing  the  cards.  An  amend- 
ment was  proposed  which  would  correct  this 
situation  in  two  ways.  First,  It  would  make 
an  election  mandatory  in  the  designation  of 
a  bargaining  representative  In  all  cases  ex- 
cept where  an  employer  had  dissipated  an 
existing  union  majority  by  means  of  threats, 
coercion,  or  other  unfair  labor  practices. 
Second,  it  would  guarantee  that  a  union 
could  not  prove  the  existence  of  such  a  pre- 
existing majority  by  misleading  or  confusing 
cards. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  could  dis- 
agree with  what  I  stated  in  my  views, 
namely,  that  this  Is  the  least  we  can  do 
to  make  sure  that  no  union  becomes  the 
bargaining  representative  of  workers  who 
really  do  not  want  to  be  so  represented. 
This  amendment  was  also  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  examples  of  the 
card  check  procedure  that  I  am  talking 
about.  Members  of  the  Senate  and  other 
persons  who  read  the  Record  should 
know  just  how  bad  these  things  are.  I 
want  to  put  examples  of  these  procedures 
in  the  Record  because  they  are  of  im- 
portance and  real  significance. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  set  forth  this  point 
by  again  reciting  from  testimony  which 
was  given  before  the  committee  In  the 
process  of  recommending  the  reconfirma- 
tion of  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  The  testimony 
reads  as  follows.    I  asked  Mr.  McCulloch : 

I  have  one  question  on  the  Stonecutters 
Association  case.  There  you  had  a  card  sub- 
mitted to  the  employee;  you  had  an  applica- 
tion for  membership  and  at  the  bottom  it 
had  "No  obligation  If  no  election  or  if  the 
Stonecutters  fall  to  win  the  election."  Then 
it  also  had  a  signature  and  below  that,  "This 
application  to  be  kept  secret  except  for  the 
union  and  the  NLRB,"  which  is  an  Interest- 
ing statement. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  even  though 
there  was  a  contrast  on  this  one,  that  the 
words  said,  "No  obligation  if  no  election" 
did  not  validate  any  of  the  cards,  but  still 
this  was  an  authorization  to  go  ahead  and 
determine  by  cards  who  was  the  agent  and 
no  election  was  permitted. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  I  would  have  to  read  the 
whole  card  and  refer  to  the  Board's  decision 
In  more  detail  to  conunent  on  it. 

Senator  Dominick.  The  card  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "Application  for  membership.  Joui- 
neymen's  Association.  Full  name."  Then  a 
blank.  Then,  "Date  signed";  then  a  blank 
"Job  classiflcatlon";  then  a  blank.  "Wages"; 
then  a  blank.  Present  address,  street,  city, 
zone,  and  State.  Then  it  says,  "No  obliga- 
tion if  no  election  or  If  the  Stonecutters 
fall  to  win  the  election  •  •  *." 

Then,  applicant's  signature,  and  below 
that,  "This  application  to  be  kept  secret 
except  for  the  union  and  the  NLRB." 

That  was  the  whole  card. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Was  there  an  election  In 
that  case? 

Senator  Dominick.  There  was  not. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  I  would  have  to  look  back 
at  the  case,  and  If  you  hand  it  to  me  I  might 
be  able  to  refresh  my  recollection. 

Senator  Douinicx.  That  was  the  trial  ex- 
aminer's opinion  which  the  Board  approved, 
as    I  understand   it. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  We  Issued  something  like 
746  unfair  labor  practice  case  decisions  in 
the  last  year.  Senator,  and  If  I  don't  exhibit 
a  fsunlllarlty  with  the  details  of  every  one 

Senator  Dominick.  I  think  you  have  dem- 
onstrated a  good  recollection  of  the  opinions. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  I  think  you  will  under- 
stand.   But  the  conclusion  to  which  I  cams 
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in  this  case  was  that  I  considered,  overall, 
that  the  trial  examiner's  findings  that  the 
cards  did  reflect  a  wish  on  the  part  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  employees  to  be  represented  by 
the  union,  was  a  valid  one.  There  Is  a  dis- 
cussion of  that  issue  on  some  five  or  six  sin- 
gle-spaced, typewritten  pages,  and  I  shall  not 
attempt  here  to  scan  tboee  with  my  eyes  and 
summarize  the  reasons  for  the  findings  now. 
When  we  decided  this  case,  we  felt  that  it 
was  correct,  and  I  am  sure  I  would  stand  by 
this  if  I  had  an  opportunity  to  review  it  in 
full. 

Senator  Dominick.  The  point  of  my  ques- 
tion Is  not  necessarily  to  try  to  rehEish  a  case 
that  you  heard  In  depth  and  which  obviously 
I  have  not.  The  point  is  to  say,  looltlng  at 
that  card,  is  this  the  tjTJe  of  thing  that  we 
as  the  policymaking  group  in  the  Govern- 
ment^whlch  we  are  still  supposed  to  be  de- 
spite Mr.  Brown  of  the  Board — should  say  la 
adequate  for  the  pxirposes  of  determining 
whether  it  is  a  proper  bargaining  agent  or 
should  we  require  that  there  be  an  election? 
In  other  words,  should  we  exercise  our  pol- 
icymaking fimctlon  to  make  this  far  more 
clear  In  view  of  this  type  of  situation? 

Mr.  McCulloch.  What  you  fasten  upon  is 
the  issue  as  to  whether  or  not  a  card  is  am- 
biguous. We  have  problems  as  to  clarity  of 
the  authorization  on  the  cards.  We  have 
been  upset  In  one  of  the  courts  of  appeals 
In  a  case  where  we  felt  that  the  designation 
was  unambiguous  and  the  court  of  appeals 
said  to  the  contrary,  that  it  felt  that  the 
Board  was  incorrect.  But,  this  is  a  factual 
question  as  to  what  will  be  found  to  be  clear 
and  what  ambiguous.  Some  say  the  Board 
ought  to  establish  a  form  of  card  and  say  In 
every  case  "This  must  be  it."  But  here 
again,  we  have  hundreds,  and  with  the  locals, 
thousands  of  unions  operating,  with  varying 
histories  and  practices,  and  we  have  tlirown 
out  a  few  cards  as  being  unclear  and  vague 
and  valldat«d  most  others. 

Senator  Murphy.  Wouldn't  it  be  simpler 
If  you  had  a  form  card? 

Mr.  McCulloch.  This  might  be,  and  this 
Is  l)elng  pressed  upon  the  Board  as  a  matter 
of  Board  administration;  it  is  being  urged 
upon  us. 

Senator  MtiRPHY.  May  I  Join  In  the 
urging? 

Mr.  McCulloch.  You  may.  But  we  have 
also  been  upset  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
some  cases  In  which  we  tried  to  lay  down 
clear  and  detailed  lines  for  the  lawful  opera- 
tion of  hiring  halls,  for  instance,  and  the 
Court  said,  "The  Congress  did  not  give  the 
Board  this  authority,  and  the  Board  has 
taken  to  Itself  a  little  too  much  power." 

May  I  pick  up  one  thing  which  you  said. 
Senator  Dominick,  rather  glanclngly? 

Every  member  of  the  Board  knows  that  the 
Congress  makes  the  basic  policy.  The  Board 
Is  administering  a  law  which  Congress  has 
passed.  And  those  who  use  Member  Brown's 
«peech  of  3  years  ago  to  suggest  we  have  a 
contrary  view,  are  taking  one  or  two  sen- 
tences out  of  context  and  have  not  read  the 
rest  of  his  speech,  in  which  he  made  the 
basic  matter  of  Congress  being  the  pollcy- 
Mtting  body  quite  clear.  I  feel  In  fairness  to 
my  colleagues  that  I  can't  let  that  stand 
unchallenged.  I  am  sure  you  were  not  advised 
of  that;  but  others  who  have  quoted  him  for 
the  3  years  on  this  matter  have  not  quoted 
him  in  the  context  in  which  he  made  his  re- 
marks, and  I  think  it  Is  not  fair  to  him  to 
leave  It  stand  without  clarifying  It. 

Senator  Mtthpht.  This  was  taken  from  a 
release  from  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  Itself,  quoting  Mr.  Brown,  in  which 
't  says,  "My  view  of  the  Board  is  it  is  unques- 
tionably a  policymaking  tribunal." 

Mr.  McCtn-LOCH.  Congress  has  laid  down 
certain  parts  of  the  law  in  very  general  terms, 
&n<l  within  those  general  terms  the  Board 
«  compelled  to  make  more  detailed  decisions, 
<ll«tlnctions,  and  definitions.  Indeed,  that 
^  one  of  the  whole  reasons  for  administra- 


tive law;  that  Congress  did  not  want  either 
to  trouble  itself  with  or  to  try  to  anticipate 
every  single  detail  of  that  part  of  American 
life  which  an  agency  was  set  up  to  regulate. 
And  so  within  a  lot  of  the  different  areas  of 
Congress  general  actions,  the  Board  is  com- 
pelled to  draw  lines. 

The  Court  has  recognized  this.  Congress 
has  recognized  this,  and  it  is  within  that 
narrow  framework  that  Mr.  Brown  was  mak- 
ing these  remarks.  I  would  be  glad  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  the  whole  speech  so  you  may 
examine  it  and  see  if  my  characterization  of 
it  Is  not  fairer. 

Senator  Murphy.  I  am  happy  to  hear  you 
say  that. 

Then,  I  return  to  the  card  situation  I 
was  talking  about  earlier. 

Senator  Dominick.  For  piuposes  of  the  rec- 
ord, I  would  like  to  say  I  have  before  me  two 
cards  signed  by  employees  of  Lenz  &  Co.,  one 
of  which  has  in  heavy  letters  at  the  top,  "Pe- 
tition and  authorization  for  NLRB  election." 

The  other  one  has  In  a  box  in  much  bigger 
letters,  "Petition  and  authorization  to  show 
that  I  want  an  NLRB  election  now." 

Both  are  signed  by  employees,  and  at  the 
bottom  it  says,  "I  authorize  the  APL-CIO  to 
act  as  my  bargaining  agent  with  the  above- 
named  company  in  regards  to  wages,  hours, 
and  working  conditions,"  and  the  NLRB  held 
that  was  not  a  misleading  authorization, 
that  the  fact  they  said,  "I  want  an  NLRB 
election  now,"  In  prominent  letters,  had  no 
effect  on  the  validity  of  the  authorization  of 
cards.  And  It  strikes  me,  to  say  the  least, 
that  that  is  an  example  of  how  perhaps  you 
can  get  employees  to  sign  these  when  they 
thought  that  they  were  signing  It  for  the  pur- 
poses of  an  election  whereas,  in  fact,  they 
were  signing  It,  according  to  the  NLRB  to 
determine  who  the  bargaining  agent  was 
going  to  be. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  If  we  think  they  were 
signing  the  cards  for  the  purpose  of  an  elec- 
tion only,  we  will  not  accept  the  cards  as 
proof  of  majority  In  an  unfair  labor  practice 
complaint  case.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is 
these  cards  are  normally  usable  by  the  unions 
for  both  purposes  and  that  in  98.8  percent 
of  the  cases  In  the  past  4  years  they  were 
used  for  an  election.  So  the  cards  are  nor- 
mally and  overwhelmingly  or  dominantly 
used  for  elections.  The  cases  that  then  come 
to  us  are  almost  always  cases  where  there  is 
an  unfair  labor  practice  which  invalidates 
the  election.  We  then  have  to  determine 
how  the  majority  which  is  proven  by  cards 
was  obtained,  and  whether  this  is  the  basis 
on  which  the  employer  should  bargain. 

At  that  point,  we  examine  to  see  whether 
the  employers  were  told  that  this  was  for  an 
election  only,  and,  if  so  told,  we  will  not  ac- 
cept those  cards  in  proof  of  majority. 

Senator  Dominick.  Well,  the  point  I  am 
making  once  again  Is  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  Congress  or  the  Toard  should 
do  something  about  getting  a  card  which 
will  not  be  misleading  as  far  as  the  employee 
Is  concerned. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOcH.  This  is,  of  course,  for 
you  to  determine.  To  this  end  I  think  you 
have  to  look  at  the  incidents  of  this  problem 
of  ambiguous  cards:  and  what  I  suggest  to 
you  Is  that  some  of  the  critics  of  the  Board 
have  blown  up  a  few  cases  of  misleading 
cards  and  then  tried  to  suggest  to  you  that 
Is  happening  all  over  the  place  and  that  you, 
with  all  the  obligations  that  you  have  on 
many  fronts,  have  got  to  legislate  on  this 
little  item. 

Now,  if  you  feel  you  must,  the  Board  will 
honor  whatever  policy  declaration  you  give 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  look  at  the 
Board's  administration  of  the  statute  in  the 
large,  I  think  you  may  find  that  in  perspec- 
tive this  is  not  as  widespread  a  practice  as 
some  of  our  critics  say. 

Senator  Dominick.  Do  I  understand  that 
you  think   the  NLRB   or   the   Taft-Hartley 


Act  or  whatever  you  call  it  Is  satisfactory 
the  way  it  is  with  the  execeptlon  of  the  fact 
that  undoubtedly  you  feel  that  14(b)  should 
be  repealed? 

Mr.  McCulloch.  In  the  matter  to  which 
you  have  been  addressing  yoiu-self.  the 
matter  of  use  or  the  reliance  upon  cards  In 
unfair  labor  practice  cases,  I  think  that  the 
powers  you  have  given  the  Board  are  ade- 
quate to  protect  against  coercion,  to  protect 
against  improper  practices,  and  to  permit  an 
employer  who  has  a  good  faith  doubt  to  get 
access  to  our  secret  election  process.  So,  in 
terms  of  those  objectives,  I  find  the  statute 
sufficient  as  It  is. 

Let  us  analyze  that  for  a  moment,  Mr. 
President.  Suppose  a  group  of  people  is 
working  for  a  business,  and  the  union 
agent  comes  along  and  says,  "We  have 
some  people  who  would  like  to  have  a 
union.  We  think  we  could  represent  you 
pretty  well.  We  would  like  to  hold  an 
election  to  see  whether  the  majority  of 
the  employees  feel  that  they  would  like 
to  have  us  be  their  bargaining  agent." 

Let  us  assume  that  there  is  no  monkey 
business.  Let  us  assume  that  no  one  is 
beating  up  anybody.  Let  us  assume  that 
no  one's  wife  is  being  molested  by  re- 
peated telephone  calls  and  that  children 
are  not  being  threatened.  These  things 
have  happened  during  the  course  of  labor 
battles  that  have  taken  place  in  this 
country.  Let  us  assume  that  everything 
is  operating  on  a  normal  key. 

The  agent  comes  in  and  says,  "We 
want  to  have  an  election.  Some  of  the 
members  want  an  election.  We  think  we 
have  a  majority  who  will  sign  cards  to 
give  us  an  election." 

Many  of  the  employees  may  not  feel 
that  they  want  that  particular  union  to 
be  their  bargaining  agent,  but  they  are 
willing  to  have  an  election.  An  election 
is  the  American  way.  They  decide  they 
can  favor  an  election.  Almost  all  Amer- 
icans, all  over  the  country,  accept  this 
kind  of  philosophy  or  theory. 

So  the  employees  sign  cards.  All  of  a 
sudden  they  find  that  by  signing  the 
cards,  something  else  has  happened. 
What  does  the  card  say?  Let  me  read 
it  again.  In  heavy,  black  print  at  the 
top  it  reads : 

Petition  for  authorization  of  NLRB  elec- 
tions. 

That  is  in  large  print.  Down  at  the 
bottom,  in  little  fine  print,  which  one 
has  a  hard  time  even  seeing,  much  less 
reading,  we  find: 

I  authorize  you  to  be  my  bargaining  agent. 

That  is  about  as  misleading  as  any- 
thing I  have  ever  seen,  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns the  Intent  in  signing  the  card. 

But  the  Board  says,  "We  do  not  care. 
So  long  as  It  also  has  the  word  'author- 
ized' on  it,  we  are  not  going  to  say  that 
they  are  entitled  to  an  election.  They 
have  already  agreed  to  that  merely  by 
signing  the  card.  They  do  not  have  a 
right  to  a  secret  ballot,  and  they  do  not 
have  a  right  to  determine  what  they 
are  going  to  do.  They  do  not  have  any 
right." 

So  the  agent  picks  up  the  cards,  goes 
to  the  employer,  and  says,  "Here  are  the 
cards  of  a  majority  of  the  employees  who 
have  authorized  us  to  be  their  bargain- 
ing agent.  You  have  no  choice  in  the 
matter;  neither  have  the  workers." 
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I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  this  Is  not 
the  right  way  to  proceed. 

We  tried  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
would  change  this  procedure.  First  of 
all.  we  offered  an  amendment  which  pro- 
vided that  there  would  have  to  be  an 
election  to  determine  who  would  be  the 
bargaining  agent  or  whether  there  was 
to  be  a  change.    That  failed. 

Then  we  said  we  would  offer  an 
amendment  which  would  provide  that 
wherever  the  bargaining  agent  used  a 
card  system,  a  standard  form  of  card 
would  have  to  be  used.  We  designated 
the  form.  If  it  stated  that  there  had 
to  be  an  NLRB  election,  there  had  to 
be  an  NLRB  election.  That  amendment 
was  summarily  rejected  by  members  of 
the  Conunittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare on  the  majority  side.  We  were  told, 
in  effect,  "We  cannot  waste  time  with 
that.  We  cannot  pay  any  attention  to 
it." 

I  say  once  again  that  the  effort  to 
get  this  bill  through  committee  was  an 
exercise  in  power,  not  an  exercise  in 
legislating  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

Returning  to  my  views  on  the  so-called 
bill  of  rights,  which  we  all  tried  so  hard 
to  have  adopted  in  committee : 

3.  An  amendment  was  also  offered  and 
rejected  which  would  make  union  dlacrlml- 
natlon  on  the  baaU  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin  an  unfair  labor  practice. 
ThU  would  bring  the  enforcement  machin- 
ery of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
to  bear  on  discriminatory  practices  In  unions. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that  this  practice  is  occurring 
day  In  and  day  out  all  over  the  country. 
It  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time.  I 
myself  have  personally  talked  with  local 
leaders,  regional  leaders,  £uid  State  lead- 
ers of  unions.  They  all  say,  "We  are 
doing  our  best  to  do  something  about  it. 
but  it  is  a  difficult  problem.  We  admit 
that  there  is  discrimination  in  our  un- 
ions. We  admit  that  some  of  them  have 
been  patronized.  But  it  is  a  difficult 
problem  to  solve." 

Mr.  President,  here  is  one  way  to  solve 
it.  Make  it  an  unfair  labor  practice. 
Let  the  NLRB  move  In  and  do  some- 
thing about  it.  But  that  proposal  also 
was  summarily  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  the  committee.  No;  they  did  not  want 
this  in  the  bill.  They  said  "Heavens,  no. 
Throw  it  out.  It  might  Irritate  some  of 
the  top  labor  people.   Let  us  not  do  that." 

Yet  today  we  are  trying  to  provide  jobs 
for  people.  We  are  trying  to  provide 
employment  opportunities.  We  are  try- 
ing to  give  the  people  of  the  country  the 
opportunity  to  earn  their  own  living  re- 
gardless of  their  race,  creed,  or  color,  as 
declared  in  the  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tices portion  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 
When  we  tried  to  implement  that  por- 
tion of  the  act  by  including  an  sunend- 
ment  such  as  we  proposed,  it  was  sum- 
marily rejected  because  it  irritated  or 
bothered  some  of  the  labor  union  bosses. 

What  would  the  amendment  have 
done?  It  would  have  brought  the  en- 
forcement machinery  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  to  bear  against 
dlacrimlnatory  practices  in  imions.  Al- 
though the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
makes  such  discrimination  Illegal,  this 
amendment   would   bring   into   play   a 


known  and  available  enforcement  proce- 
dure to  prevent  discrimination.  Because 
of  their  role  in  training  and  apprentice- 
ship programs,  unions  are  able  to  prevent 
members  of  minority  groups  from  receiv- 
ing the  training  they  need  to  rise  out 
of  the  condition  of  abject  poverty  in 
which  many  of  them  are  mired. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  all  friends 
of  labor  and  civil  rights  will  join  with 
me  in  supporting  this  simple,  yet  vitally 
important,  amendment.  If  by  any  mis- 
chance the  proposed  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  should  reach  a  point  where  it  is 
available  for  amendment,  each  of  the 
amendments  to  which  I  have  referred 
will  be  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate by  me  and  many  other  Senators.  We 
shall  have  an  open  and  clear-cut  debate 
on  whether  the  workingman  In  this 
country  is  entitled  to  protection  against 
lat>or  bosses. 

We  will  keep  trying  until  we  get  a  de- 
cision one  way  or  the  other.  If  we  do 
not  succeed  this  year,  we  will  be  trying 
again  in  the  future. 

What  more  simple  things  could  we  do 
than  to  summarize  those  points  and  say: 
"You  are  entitled  to  work  to  the  best  of 
your  own  ability  even  in  a  union  shop. 
If  you  are  going  to  choose  a  bargaining 
agent,  you  have  a  right  to  have  an  elec- 
tion and  a  secret  ballot.  If  you  are  going 
to  use  the  card  system,  the  cards  should 
be  accurate  and  not  misleading.  There 
must  be  no  discrimination." 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
the  first  point  of  tiie  amendment  which 
the  Senator  discussed  had  to  do  with  the 
worker  who  was  forced  to  join  a  union 
which  had  a  union  shop  contract  under 
which  the  employee  could  be  legally 
fined  for  exceeding  the  union-imposed 
production  quota. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  That  is  the 
first  amendment  that  the  Senator  sub- 
mitted in  the  committee. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  That  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Republicans  supported  it 
strongly,  but  we  could  gain  no  support 
from  the  other  side. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  On  Febru- 
ary 1.  1966.  there  was  a  colloquy  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  between  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche] 
dealing  with  this  subject  matter.  I 
would  like  the  Senator's  opinion  on  this 
question. 

Senator  Ervin  said : 

A  while  ago  I  mentioned  a  statement  con- 
tained In  a  circular  which  compared  compul- 
sory union  dues  to  taxes  paid  by  all  Ameri- 
cans. I  do  not  know  of  another  single 
voluntary  association  In  the  United  Statee 
that  has  a  right  to  punish  a  man  for  dis- 
obeying lu  regulations,  just  as  the  United 


States  punishes  a  criminal  for  violating  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  Nation. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
know  of  a  single  other  voluntary  asso- 
ciation in  the  United  States  which  can 
punish  its  members? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  know  of  none.  If 
a  person  violates  every  rule  of  a  club,  he 
can  be  told  to  get  out.  However,  that  is 
all  that  can  be  done.    He  cannot  be  fined. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Senator 
Ervin  went  on  to  say: 

In  the  case  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the 
person  was  drafted  Into  the  union  by  the 
compuJsory  unionism  agreement.  Then, 
after  he  was  drafted  Into  the  union,  he 
was  forbidden  by  the  union  regulations 
to  do  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  work, 
even  to  earn  extra  pay;  and  when  he  violated 
the  union  regulation  he  was  fined  by  a  court 
established  by  a  court  of  the  union  Itself — 
which,  to  my  mind.  Is  a  violation  of  the 
spirit.  If  not  the  letter  of  the  old  common 
law,  which  holds  that  no  one  may  be  the 
judge  In  his  own  case.  In  other  words,  the 
union  Itself  tries  the  man  for  producing 
more  goods  than  the  union  regulation  per- 
mits him  to  do. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  with  that 
statement? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  agree  with  the 
very  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  on  that  statement.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting case.  I  presume  that  he  is 
talking  about  this  Wisconsin  Motor  case. 
That  Is  the  case  on  which  we  were  ques- 
tioning McCuUoch.  The  union  sets  up 
its  own  group  to  hear  grievances  against 
its  own  members  and  then  imposes  fines 
on  them  when  it  has  laid  down  the 
regulations  under  which  it  acts. 

It  does  not  create  any  kind  of  im- 
partial justice. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  asked  this 
question,  and  I  should  like  to  get  the 
view  of  the  Senator  on  it: 

Mr.  Lausche.  If  the  union  has  the  right  to 
fix  a  maximum  that  a  worker  may  produce, 
does  It  not  follow,  rationally,  that  the  union 
likewise  has  the  right  to  fix  a  minimum? 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  had 
this  to  say : 

Mr.  Ervin.  Oh,  yes.  If  the  power  exists, 
the  power  can  be  exercised  either  way.  The 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  held  that 
the  power  to  limit  the  amount  that  a  man 
may  produce  does  exist. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  brought  that 
up,  and  I  ask  him  if  that  is  substantially 
what  he  developed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  very  impor- 
tant on  the  point  of  the  amendment  we 
were  talking  about,  in  the  colloquy  that 
we  had  with  Mr.  McCulloch  when  he  was 
coming  up  for  hearings  on  his  nomina- 
tion. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  only  briefly 
a  EKDrtion  of  that  colloquy.  I  had  not 
noticed  that  portion  before.  I  am  glad 
that  the  Senator  brought  it  to  my  atten- 
tion. It  supports  completely  what  I 
have  been  saying  today  on  the  particular 
production  quota  fine.  If-  a  union 
could  say  to  a  man:  "You  are  forced  to 
join  this  union  shop.  You  are  forced  to 
join  the  union.  You  are  forced  to  pay 
dues  to  the  union,  otherwise,  you  cannot 
hold  your  job.    You  are  forced  to  Umlt 
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the  amotuit  of  work  that  you  can  do," 
the  union  could  place  all  other  kinds  of 
impositions  on  its  members. 

It  could,  and  probably  does  in  many 
cases,  restrict  their  freedom  of  speech. 
It  could,  and  probably  does  in  many 
cases,  restrict  their  right  to  make  objec- 
tions to  management,  about  working 
conditions  without  going  through  the 
union  leaders. 

Any  one  of  these  things  would  be  an 
unfair  union  practice  within  the  union. 
The  union  might  force  a  man  out.  even 
though  his  rights  were  guaranteed  by 
either  the  State  or  Federal  Constitution. 

The  minute  we  start  giving  these 
rights  to  union  people  and  then  uphold- 
ing them  by  a  quasi-judicial  agency,  we 
have  gone  a  long  way  down  the  road  to- 
ward saying  that  a  man  does  not  really 
have  these  rights,  even  though  we  pro- 
claim them. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  union  has  rights  which  Con- 
gress would  not  dare  to  enact  into  law? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  The  only  time  that  we  have 
ever  had  a  production  quota,  or  price  and 
wage  controls,  which  is  what  it  really  is, 
has  been  during  a  time  of  war  or  during 
a  time  of  national  emergency  when  the 
President  asked  for  that  power  and  Con- 
gress gave  it  to  him.  That  would  be  at 
a  time  when  the  Nation  is  in  jeopardy. 
To  have  that  power  exist  in  tlie  course 
of  everybody's  life  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
is  inconceivable. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Speaking  on 
that  point,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  said : 

I  believe  that  such  a  law  would  not  only 
deprive  a  man  of  his  liberty,  but  also  of. his 
right  to  accumulate  property. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  completely  concur. 
I  am  very  glad  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  brought  that  point  out.  It  is  most 
important. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  fourth  bUl  of 
rights  or  amendment  that  I  referred  to 
in  my  minority  views  reads  as  follows : 

Direct  use  of  union  duos  money  for  sup- 
porting presidential,  senatorial,  or  congres- 
sional candidates  In  campaigns  Is  now  Ille- 
gal under  title  18,  section  610,  of  the  United 
States  Code.  However,  labor  leaders  can  and 
do  use  dues  money  In  State  and  local  elec- 
tions: and  as  we  all  know.  It  Is  quite  a  sim- 
ple matter  to  get  around  the  provisions  of 
this  statute  by  setting  up  a  separate  commit- 
tee to  support  political  candidates  and  other 
political  causes  financed  by  union  moneys. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  only  remedy 
available  to  a  union  member  Is  to  bring  a 
lawsuit  to  get  his  dues  back  If  he  does  not 
agree  with  the  candidate  or  the  cause  being 
promoted.  This  remedy  Is  costly,  inade- 
quate, and  wholly  impractical.  Forcing 
union  members  to  support  a  political  candi- 
date makes  no  more  sense  than  taxing  citi- 
zens to  support  one  political  party.  If  labor 
bosses  can  force  a  worker  to  Join  a  union  and 
then  force  him  to  pay  for  the  support  of  a 
candidate  or  a  cause  chosen  by  those  bosses, 
we  have  proceeded  to  a  point  nearlng  dicta- 
torship. An  amendment  was  proposed  In 
committee  to  provide  that  the  use  of  union 
dues  for  political  purposes  would  be  con- 
sidered an  unfair  labor  practice.  A  second 
part  of  this  amendment  would  have  provided 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  cotUd  prosecute 


a  suit  on  behalf  of  the  aggrieved  union  mem- 
ber. Unfortunately,  this  amendment  was 
also  voted  down. 

What  does  that  mean?  I  believe  all 
our  colleagues  know  well  that  imder  a 
union  shop,  or  when  a  union  is  the  bar- 
gaining agent  anywhere,  whether  it  be 
in  a  union  shop  or  not,  there  is  a  check- 
off system  on  dues.  Dues  continue  to 
pour  in.  fiooding  into  the  union  treasury, 
as  long  as  people  are  working.  Then  a 
p>ortion  of  the  dues  is  either  siphoned  di- 
rectly into  State  and  local  elections, 
wliich  is  not  illegal  in  many  places,  or  it 
is  given  to  the  Committee  on  Political 
Action.  COPE,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
of  the  AFL-CIO.  COPE  then  uses  it  in 
what  is  probably  as  detailed  and  hard 
hitting,  as  efficient  and  deliberate  a  po- 
litical campaign  on  behalf  of  Federal 
candidates  as  any  in  the  country.  I  com- 
pliment them  and  say  that  perhaps  its 
organization  Is  better  than  any  other 
organization  in  the  country.  Many 
are  supported  by  that  organization, 
whom  the  worker  himself  would  not  sup- 
port by  a  contribution,  and  in  fact  does 
not  even  support  at  the  ballot  box.  So  it 
seems  something  should  be  done  to  give 
that  worker,  who  is  being  forced  to  give 
up  his  money  and  forced  to  support  a 
political  candidate  with  whom  he  does 
not  agree,  some  right  to  prevent  the  tak- 
ing of  his  money  for  these  purposes.  The 
best  way  to  do  it  is  to  make  it  an  unfair 
labor  practice.  The  proper  machinery 
has  already  been  set  up.  We  can  let  the 
NLRB  do  something  about  it ;  and  we  can 
get  something  done  under  a  practical 
and  efficient  method  to  enable  the  worker 
to  prevent  the  stealing  of  his  money  for 
a  purpose  which,  as  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, is  the  last  thing  in  the  world 
he  wants  it  to  go  for. 

I  will  take  back  the  word  "stealing," 
because  it  is  done  legally:  but  it  is  forc- 
ing him  to  give  up  his  money  for  this 
purpose. 

We  did  not  get  anywhere  with  that 
amendment.  One  would  think  it  would 
be  pretty  simple.  Looidng  at  it  realis- 
tically, however.  I  suppose  it  probably  is 
not,  since  I  know  a  number  of  Senators 
have  been  supported  by  COPE  from 
time  to  time. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  that  in  all 
equity,  although  we  may  not  wish  to  take 
out  after  COPE,  we  should  at  least  give 
a  workingman  the  right  to  determine 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  his  own  funds. 
I  cannot  see  that  that  would  have  any 
terrific  political  implications,  but  ap- 
parently the  other  side  did,  because  it 
was  rejected  summarily. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  that 
we  have  had.  We  have  had  others.  As 
I  have  said,  we  will  be  bringing  these  up 
from  time  to  time,  trying  to  get  some- 
thing done  about  them,  in  the  event  that 
this  measure  should  come  liefore  the 
Senate  in  a  form  where  amendments 
can  properly  be  offered. 

To  continue  with  my  minority  views: 

A  number  of  other  badly  needed  amend- 
ments to  our  national  labor  law  have  been 
proposed  by  Republican  Senators.  All  tend 
to  close  some  of  the  loopholes  In  the  ex- 
isting labor  law,  and  all  are  designed  to  re- 
inforce the  rights  of  union  members  to  steer 


the  course  and  policy  of  their  own  unions. 
All  have  been  rejected  and  many  union  mem- 
bers are  thus  left  bogged  in  the  existing 
power  structure. 

I  find  it  entertaining,  because  I  used 
to  receive  when  the  AFL-CIO  was 
planning  meetings  in  my  State  many 
courteous  messages  saying,  "We  wiU  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you  or  receive  a  mes- 
sage." 

On  most  such  occasions  I  would  re- 
ply, "You  not  only  will  receive  a  message; 
I  will  come  and  deliver  it  in  person  If 
I  may." 

I  attended  two  or  three  of  their  meet- 
ings, and  talked  about  some  of  these 
problems.  It  may  be  a  surprise  to  some 
Senators  that  it  is  not  very  popular  with 
the  union  bosses  to  talk  about  such  prob- 
lems, and  I  do  not  receive  those  invita- 
tions any  more.  I  have  not  heard  from 
the  AP'L-CIO  about  their  meetings  in 
perhaps  a  year  and  a  half.  It  is  some- 
what disconcerting,  when  a  person  who 
is  trying  to  represent  an  entire  State,  re- 
gardless of  political  party,  and  striving 
to  do  a  good  job,  is  not  even  able  to  com- 
municate with  some  of  the  people  in  his 
own  State. 

Returning  to  my  minority  views: 

Tlie  purpose  and  impact  of  these  amend- 
ments should  be  made  crystal  clear.  They 
are  not  Intended  to  hinder  legitimate  labor 
goals  in  any  way.  They  are  merely  intended 
to  correct  the  abuses  foisted  on  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement  by  the  actions  of  a  small 
minority  of  irresponsible  labor  leaders.  The 
amendments  will  not  affect  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  responsible  labor  organiza- 
tions which,  together  with  management, 
move  forward  toward  a  brighter  tomorrow 
for  all  Americans.  The  amendments  should 
actually  make  the  Job  of  American  labor 
easier  by  curtailing  the  abuses  of  the  few 
which  have  too  oUen  stained  the  reputation 
of  the  many. 

Digressing  from  the  minority  views 
again:  I  do  not  believe  that  I  should 
mention  the  particular  union,  but  it  is 
a  big  one,  a  national  union,  the  leader 
of  which  has  said  privately  that  he  hopes 
that  14ibi  is  not  repealed.  He  says. 
"We  do  not  need  it.  We  have  a  good 
union.  We  treat  our  people  fairly.  We 
negotiate  fairly.  We  deal  with  industry 
fairly,  and  we  have  done  a  great  deal 
of  good  for  the  working  people  in  that 
industry.  We  do  not  need  it;  we  feel 
that  it  gives  an  unfair  advantage,  in 
many  instances,  and  it  concentrates 
power." 

But  he  said,  "If  anyone  should  ever, 
say  publicly  that  I  said  this,  I  would 
have  to  deny  it,  because,  with  the  power 
structure  within  the  labor  movement  as 
it  is,  I  cannot  afford  to  have  this  said 
in  public." 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  situation  is  such 
that  an  important  and  very  able  labor 
leader  should  feel  that  he  cannot  say 
publicly  what  he  feels  privately.  I  be- 
lieve that  most  of  the  really  responsible 
labor  leaders,  have  no  objection  to  these 
amendments.  I  frankly  do  not  know 
why  they  did  not  throw  their  weight  on 
the  side  of  the  amendments,  to  try  to 
take  care  of  their  own  union  members 
and  their  own  working  people.  Tliey  did 
not — at  least,  they  did  not  do  so  pub- 
licly. 
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In  the  conclusion  of  my  minority  views 
I  say: 

No  one  should  labor  under  tbe  mlMpprs- 
benslon  tbat  tbe  controversy  that  has  arisen 
over  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  is  caused  by 
RepubllcanB.  This  controversy  Is  simply  an- 
oth«r  problem  that  has  stemmed  from  intra- 
mural strUe  within  tbe  Democratic  Party. 
One  part  of  the  Democratic  Party  Is  attempt- 
ing to  mobilize  lt«elf  In  order  to  bow  with  all 
due  pomp  and  circumstance  to  tbe  demands 
of  some  labor  leaders  so  that  an  election 
debt  can  be  repaid.  Another  part  of  the 
Democratic  Party  Is  In  the  meantime  presid- 
ing over  many  of  the  States  that  have 
adopted  the  rlght-to-work  laws  so  bitterly 
attacked  by  their  comrades.  Thirteen  of  the 
States  having  rlght-to-w(»k  laws  are  now 
presided  over  by  Democratic  Governors  and 
Democrat-controlled  State  legislatures. 
Only  3  of  the  19  rlght-to-work  States  are 
TUB.  by  all-Republican  State  governments. 
But  a  sizable  proportion  of  congressional 
Democrats,  rather  than  trying  to  convince 
their  colleagues  In  their  State  governments. 
are  trying  by  congressional  edict  to  end  the 
right  of  any  State  to  pass  a  rtght-to-work 
law.  A  similar  example  of  tbe  intraparty 
warfare  that  has  split  the  Democratic  Party 
over  tbe  rlght-to-work  Issue  lies  In  the  fact 
that  the  Democratic  President  of  the  United 
States  has  given  his  endorsement  to  tbe  re- 
peal at  section  14(b)  while  a  vast  majority 
of  the  Democrat  Congressmen  from  his  own 
State  of  Texas  and  Its  Democrat  Governor 
opposed  repeal  In  tbe  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  Is  not  a  struggle  between  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  Parties  but  a 
struggle  within  the  Democratic  Party  itself. 
As  has  happened  on  many  other  occasions, 
the  Republican  Party  Is  called  on  to  act  as 
a  responsible  mediator  between  the  warring 
wings  of  tbe  Democratic  Party  and  to  act 
as  the  responsible  activist  by  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  this  country  to 
safeguard  their  freedoms. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  end  of  the 
minority  views.  I  wrote  them  because  I 
believe  It  Is  Important  that  we  should 
continue  to  emphasize  the  fundamental 
Issues  Involved  In  this  fight. 

Let  me  enlarge  a  little  on  these  Issues. 

Thirteen  out  of  the  nineteen  rlght-to- 
work  States  are  already  controlled  by 
Democratic  governors  and  Democratic 
State  legislatures.  The  Democratic  Par- 
ty has  the  power  to  repeal  right-to-work 
laws  In  the  several  State  legislatures. 
Yet  one  State,  when  it  found  Itself  in 
that  position,  did  something  about  it; 
namely,  the  State  of  Indiana.  It  re- 
pealed the  rlght-to-work  law.  No  other 
State  has  done  so.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  not  one  has  tried.  If  they 
wish  to  obtain  imiformity  that  way,  all 
the  labor  leaders  would  need  to  do  would 
be  to  go  to  the  people  of  those  SUtes  and 
say,  "Repeal  your  rlght-to-work  laws. 
We  will  get  them  all  repealed,  and  then 
we  will  have  uniformity." 

The  people  of  the  States,  regardless  of 
political  party,  do  not  wish  that  to  hap- 
pen. That  is  why  there  has  been  a  na- 
tionwide reviUslon  against  the  efforts  of 
the  administration  to  force  down  our 
throats  the  repeal  of  section  14(b). 

I  repeat  my  view,  that  the  Important 
and  real  issue  in  this  great  debate  tends 
to  become  clouded  over  suid  diverted, 
ironically,  t>y  an  oversimplification  of  the 
iaaues.  Unfortiinately,  the  debate  which 
has  raged  continuously  all  over  the 
country,  and  which  undoubtedly  exerts 


a  strong  influence  in  the  conclusions  of 
many  persons,  has  centered  around  the 
questif  n  of  whether  a  union  shop  Is  good 
or  bad  for  an  individual  or  for  labor  and 
management  relations. 

This  Issue  Is  deeply  felt  and  often  emo- 
tionally handled.  The  emotional  herit- 
age derived  from  those  arguments  w^ill 
undoubtedly  influence  the  result  of  this 
debate.  The  real  issue  with  which  we 
are  faced  is  whether  Congress  should. 
by  law,  abolish  the  right  of  a  citizen 
of  a  State  to  reject  compulsory  union 
shops  in  his  State. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  concen- 
trate on  this  one  thing  instead  of  debat- 
ing the  relative  merits — important  as 
they  may  be — of  the  rlght-to-work  law 
Itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  at  con- 
siderable length,  but  instead  of  doing 
that,  I  thought  I  should  show  what  some 
of  the  editorials  and  articles  in  newspa- 
pers in  my  State  reflect  about  this  par- 
ticular Issue. 

In  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  there  is  a  very 
fine  newspaper.  Grand  Junction  is  the 
largest  city  in  the  western  slope  of  the 
State  of  Colorado.  The  editor  is  a  Dem- 
ocrat. Here  is  an  editorial  entitled 
"Rlght-To-Work  Chances,"  which  he 
published  in  August  31,  1965  and  which 
I  believe  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  time,  as  follows: 

The  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  tbe  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  Is  having  hard  sledding  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Tbe  fact  that  It  Ls  makes  It  possible  that  de- 
spite President  Johnson's  efforts  there  is  a 
chance  this  legislation  will  not  be  passed  this 
year. 

What  needs  to  be  made  crystal  clear  to  all 
watching  this  program  Ls  that  the  Immedi- 
ate and  serious  part  of  the  move  to  repeal 
the  section  Is  not  the  Issue  of  the  right  to 
work. 

The  issue  Is  the  matter  of  tbe  right  of  the 
people  of  any  State  to  determine  for  them- 
selves— now  or  In  the  future — whether  or 
not  they  want  to  establish  the  principle  that 
a  person  does  or  does  not  have  to  pay  money 
to  an  organization  In  order  to  hold  a  Job. 

As  the  law  now  stands  the  people  them- 
selves make  this  decision.  If  It  Is  repealed 
all  laws  which  have  passed  giving  the  {peo- 
ple of  any  State  the  right  to  choose  will  be 
Invalidated. 

Just  because  the  debate  has  quieted  down; 
Just  because  the  House  has  agreed  with  the 
President  on  Its  passage;  Just  because  tbe 
headlines  have  quieted  Is  no  reason  to  aban- 
don the  battle. 

The  f>eople  still  have  a  stake  In  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  intact.  If  they 
become  disinterested  in  the  flght  which  they 
lost  in  the  House  of  Representatives  they 
will  also  lose  It  In  the  Senate. 

Now  Is  the  time — when  Senators  like  to 
wind  up  their  affairs — to  let  the  Senate  know 
how  the  jjeople  feel  about  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b).    The  battle  is  not  yet  lost. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  edi- 
torial puts,  as  succinctly  and  as  clearly 
as  possible,  the  very  point  I  was  making 
before,  that  the  real,  fundamental  Issue 
is  whether  Congress  should  override  the 
will  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  another  editorial 
from  the  Grand  Junction  newspaper,  en- 
titled "Secret  Ballot  A  Must."  dated  Sep- 
tember 9,  1965: 

Whether  or  not  the  Congress  repwals  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  it  must 
immediately,   this   year,  consider   legislation 


which  would  require  secret  baUot  voting  In 
all  unions  on  all  union  affairs. 

There  is  nothing  more  basic  to  freedom 
than  the  secret  ballot  election.  The  work- 
Ingman  has  as  much  right  to  a  secret  vote 
on  the  management  of  bis  union  affairs  aa 
any  American  citizen  has  to  the  secret  bal- 
lot for  political  elections. 

The  legislation  should  require  a  secret  bal- 
lot In  any  election  to  determine  what  a  ma- 
jority in  a  union  shop  favors  in  a  bargaining 
agent.  It  should  require  secret  ballots  for 
all  elections,  all  decisions  on  policy  and  cer- 
tainly on  all  strike  questions. 

Certification  of  a  union  aa  the  bargaining 
agent  for  a  group  of  employes  should  not  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  signatures  to  cards. 
When  it  is,  pressures  can  be  used  to  obtain 
any  sort  of  a  decision  the  powers  at  the  top 
desire. 

Safegiiards  for  the  rank  and  file  of  labor 
were  never  more  urgently  needed  than  they 
are  now.  Repeal  of  section  14(b) ,  if  it  comes, 
will  make  such  safeguards  even  more  neces- 
sary. 

Ratification  of  any  union  shop  agreement 
by  secret  ballot  is  the  very  least  that  Con- 
gress can  provide  in  the  way  of  protection  for 
the  worklngman  and,  Indirectly,  tbe  public. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  two  excellent 
editorials  which  come  directly  to  the  nub 
of  the  question.  They  bring  out  the 
points  which  we  have  tried  to  present 
in  committee,  but  which  were  simimarlly 
rejected  by  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee. They  also  bring  out  the  point  I 
have  been  discussing  today,  namely,  the 
need  for  a  bill  of  rights  for  the  working 
man  in  labor. 

There  are  many  other  excellent  edi- 
torials on  this  subject.  Here  is  another 
one  from  the  Grand  Junction  newspaper 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record.  It  is  dated  Sep- 
tember 13,  1965.  and  is  entitled  "Call  to 
Arms." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) ,  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Sentinel, 
Sept.  13,  1965) 
Call  to  Arms 

Senator  Everett  Dirksen  has  decided  to 
buck  the  passage  of  legislation  which  would 
repeal  section  14(b)  of  tbe  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
His  announcement  was  something  In  the 
nature  of  a  call  to  arms.  Whether  he  can 
rally  the  senatorial  support  needed  to  defeat 
the  legislation  will  def>end  largely  on  how 
well  the  American  public  responds. 

There  is  not  yet  anything  certain  about 
the  legislation  being  passed.  Senator  Dvlk- 
SEN  may  be  Just  making  a  last  minute  ges- 
ture to  save  bis  own  and  his  party's  faces, 
but  it  Is  more  likely  that  he  actually  sees  a 
chance  to  stop  tbe  repeal. 

Tbe  legislation  is  not  popular  In  Congress. 
Nothing  but  the  general  apathy  of  the  pub- 
lic and  huge  pressvires  of  organized  labor 
have  made  it  possible  for  tbe  bill  to  get  this 
far.  Mall  from  the  general  public  has  been 
running  more  than  5  to  1  against  repeal. 

People  are  beginning  to  see  how  unfair, 
unreasonable,  and  actually  dangerous  the  re- 
peal of  section  14(b)  would  be  both  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  organized  labor  and  to  the 
national   economy. 

There  is  little  enough  control  over  the 
hoodlum  gangsters  In  some  labor  unions  to- 
day. There  Is  little  enough  protection  for 
the  general  public  against  uncontrolled  pow- 
er-seeking union  leaders.  Repeal  of  14(b) 
would  only  increase  the  lack  of  control  and 
lessen  the  protection. 
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It  Isn't  always  possible  to  wish  Senator 
DiBKSEN  luck.  In  this  Instance  we  believe 
that  wishing  him  luck  is  not  enough.  The 
people  who  will  be  vitally  affected  by  the 
pas.'age  of  the  repeal  legislation  should 
strongly — and  in  writing — back  him  and  his 
colleagues,  including  Colorado's  Senators,  in 
their  battle. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  going 
now  from  the  western  slope  to  the  east- 
em  slope  of  Colorado,  we  look  to  the 
great  Denver  metropolitan  area. 

Here  is  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
July  of  last  year,  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  a  very  fine  member  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  papers.  It  is  titled  "14(b)  Safe- 
guards for  Workers." 

It  reads  as  follows : 

It  now  appears  evident  the  administration 
has  the  votes  both  in  House  and  Senate  to 
repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Before  that  happens,  tbe  leadership  should 
take  a  look  at  proposed  safeguards  for  rank- 
and-file  workers  who  may  be  forced  to  join 
unions  once  repeal  takes  effect. 

One  of  these  would  require  ratification 
by  secret  ballot  of  any  union  shop  ag^reement. 
In  place  of  the  present  arrangement  under 
which  the  union  simply  shows  signed  pledge 
cards  representing  a  majority  of  workers  In 
a  plant. 

This  makes  considerable  sense.  If  a  con- 
tract Is  to  bind  every  employee  to  pay  union 
dues  whether  he  likes  It  or  not,  is  It  too 
much  to  ask  for  a  secret  ballot  to  make  stire 
the  union  at  least  has  majority  suppwrt? 

So  does  tbe  proposal  for  tighter  restric- 
tions on  use  of  union  funds  in  jjolltics.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  a  union  mem- 
ber's dues  cannot  be  used  for  political  pur- 
poses against  his  will.  But  in  practice, 
without  specific  legislation,  It  la  almost  Im- 
possible for  an  individual  worker  to  get  his 
money  back. 

Also  meriting  serious  consideration  are 
curbs  on  union  disciplinary  powers  over 
"forced"  members  and  a  ban  on  union  shop 
contracts  where  racial  discrimination  Is 
practiced. 

Proponents  of  repeal  deny  It  will  result 
in  any  "enslavement"  of  workers  by  union 
leaders.  They  should  write  Into  the  law 
guarantees  to  make  sure  they're  right. 

The  problem  is  that  not  only  did  they- 
not  write  it  into  the  law;  they  refused, 
in  committee,  to  even  have  it  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  law. 

These  particular  editorials  take  up 
each  of  the  points  that  I  have  discussed 
today.  Heavens  knows,  there  are  many 
more  of  them. 

Here  is  one  from  the  Denver  Post,  the 
other  great  metropolitan  newspaper  of 
Denver.  This  one  is  dated  as  early  as 
May.  It  is  headed:  "Wrong  Time  for 
Section  14(b)  Repeal." 

It  reads: 

President  Johnson  has  touched  off  what  Is 
likely  to  be  a  bitter  flght  In  Congress  with 
bis  call  for  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Labor  Relations  Act. 

The  rather  perfunctory  way  in  which  he 
asked  for  repeal — in  one  paragraph  near  the 
end  of  his  recent  labor  message — suggests  his 
heart  Is  really  not  in  it.  And  we  think  his 
instinct  is  quite  sound. 

For  he  has  created  a  nationwide  consensus 
on  domestic  matters  which  is  serving  the  Na- 
tion well,  getting  through  Congress  many 
long-needed  measures  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  Nation's  life. 

Now  he  is  endangering  his  relations  with 
the  business  segment  of  that  concensus  over 
an  issue  which  probably  is  not  worth  the 
i^ouble  It  can  cause.    Yet  he  was  morally  ol>- 


llgated  to  give  it  a  try,  or  risk  losing  much 
of  the  labor  segment  of  his  concensus. 

This  Is  a  tough  spot  for  a  President  to  be 
in,  though  it's  the  kind  of  problem  Presi- 
dents are  paid  to  solve. 

The  nub  of  the  situation  is  that  section 
14(b)  is  an  anomaly  In  the  law.  All  the  rest 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  spells  out  rules  for 
labor-management  relations  which  are  to  be 
applied  uniformly  to  firms  In  interstate  com- 
merce throughout  the  Nation. 

It  bans  the  clewed  shop — in  which  a  person 
must  be  a  union  member  before  he  can  take 
a  Job;  but  permits  the  union  shop — in  which 
an  employer  may  hire  anyone  he  wishes,  but 
that  employee  must  join  the  union  vrtthin  a 
specified  time. 

But  section  14(b)  permits  any  State  which 
so  wishes  to  also  ban  the  union  shop,  or  any 
other  type  of  agreement  requiring  an  em- 
ployee to  join  a  union. 

In  principle,  this  is  not  good  law.  The 
United  States  has  grown  great  on  uniform 
laws  for  Interstate  commerce.  This  is  what 
makes  the  United  States  one  vast  open  mar- 
ket for  goods  produced  in  any  part  of  it.  In 
theory,  anything  disrupting  the  uniformity 
of  rules  governing  that  market  is  bad. 

But  In  practice,  no  noticeable  harm  has 
resulted  from  bans  in  some  19  States  on 
union  shops.  As  a  result,  there  also  has 
been  no  really  potent  public  pressure  for  a 
change. 

So  what  we  have  la  a  dual  system.  Indus- 
trialized States  go  along  with  the  basic 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  Less  developed  States  in 
the  South  and  Southwest  have  tended  to  en- 
act laws  prohibiting  the  union  shop — usually 
as  a  lure  to  get  more  industry.  Some  have  a 
compromise,  such  as  Colorado's  Labor  Peace 
Act — which  requires  a  75  percent  favorable 
vote  of  employees  Involved  before  they  can 
negotiate  for  a  union  shop. 

This  dual  system,  we  suspect  Is  a  tempo- 
rary, self-llmlting  phase.  The  more  Indus- 
tries less-developed,  union  shop-banning 
States  attract,  the  more  voting  pressure  Is 
going  to  develop  in  those  States  against  the 
legal  ban  on  union  shops.  In  the  not-too- 
long  run,  we  would  expect  to  see  most  of 
those  State  laws  repealed  or  modified. 

Hence,  we  bate  to  see  this  productive  Con- 
gress disrupted  over  an  emotion-laden  issue 
which  time  can  best  resolve.  This  seenu  to 
us  a  poor  time  to  try  for  flat  repeal  of  section 
14(b). 

As  we  said  earlier.  Presidents — and  Con- 
gresses— are  paid  to  solve  problems  like  this. 
And  they  usually  have  to  do  It  by  working 
out  some  compromise. 

We  might  suggest  compromisers  take  a 
look  at  Colorado's  Labor  Peace  Act.  It  has 
worked  rather  well  in  this  State.  It  might 
provide  a  way,  short  of  outright  repeal  to 
settle  tbe  controversy  over  section  14(b). 

That  is  an  interesting  one,  because,  as 
time  went  on,  and  as  the  debate  con- 
tinued, the  Denver  Post  became  less  and 
less  certain  that  this  was  something 
which  was  not  of  any  particular  impor- 
tance, but  that  the  timing  was  wrong  in 
bringing  it  up. 

I  have  here  some  of  its  other  editorials. 
Here  is  one  dated  July  28,  1965,  also  from 
the  Denver  Post,  headed  "Strange  Bed- 
fellows in  14(b)  Repeal." 
It  starts  by  saying: 

It  is  too  bad  the  old  legislative  device  of 
log-rolling  has  reared  its  head  in  the  con- 
troversial House  vote  on  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  This  Is  a 
proposal  to  nullify  the  rlght-to-work  laws 
which.  In  19  States,  bar  tbe  union  shop. 

Then  it  goes  on: 

The  issue  Is  so  charged  with  emotion — not 
only  by  some  employers  but  by  people  who 
believe  they  should  not  be  forced  to  join  a 
union  under  any  circumstance — that  repeal 


would  be  more  palatable  If  it  were  considered 
strictly  on  Its  merits. 

According  to  usually  credible  Washington 
sources,  it  Is  a  strange  swap  between  Mid- 
western farm  bloc  Congressmen  and  the 
northeastern  labor  bloc  which  is  bringing 
14(  b  I  repeal  within  sight  of  success. 

The  administration's  farm  bill — attacked 
widely  by  bakers,  unions,  and  consumer 
groups — Is  none  too  popular  because  it  Is 
expected  to  boost  the  price  of  bread  to  con- 
sumers. 

Many  big  city  lawmakers  are  thus  cool  to 
this  bread  tax.  But  they  also  want  to  please 
their  union  constituents  so  they're  scratch- 
ing the  farm  bloc's  Itch  for  higher  farm 
support  prices.  In  turn,  the  farm  bloc  is 
providing  what  one  soiu'ce  called  "a  vltel  25 
votes"  for  the  14(b)  repeal. 

That,  of  course,  is  politics  as  It  Is  practiced. 
But  It  Is  not  going  to  be  any  montmient  to 
congressional  statesmanship.  There  are  a 
number  of  union  abuses  that  need  correction 
Just  as  badly  as  the  unions  feel  they  need 
the  repeal  of  14(b).  One  amendment  to  the 
14(b)  repealer,  for  example,  would  have  re- 
stricted the  use  of  union  dues  for  political 
purposes.  That,  as  one  might  guess,  got 
nowhere. 

As  we  have  said  before,  labor  legislation  is 
an  area  where  national  uniformity  is  good. 
But  14(b),  in  practice,  baa  not  worked  any 
great  hardship  and  has  served  as  a  valuable 
counterweight  in  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances  which  keeps  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  unions  and  the  public  a  healthy 
one. 

As  I  say,  that  was  in  July;  and  the  edi- 
torials grow  stronger  and  stronger  as 
time  goes  on.  I  have  several  more  from 
the  Denver  Post. 

Finally,  I  believe  the  attitude  at  the 
present  time,  although  I  do  not  know 
that  we  have  had  an  example  in  the  past 
few  days,  may  be  said  to  be,  "Why  does 
not  the  Senate  get  this  matter  over  with; 
they  know  very  well  they  are  not  going 
to  pass  this  bill;  why  do  they  not  get 
Into  other  subjects  which  are  so  impor- 
tant to  the  American  people?" 

In  other  words,  they  are  recognizing 
that  the  country  as  a  whole  does  not 
want  this  legislation.  Many  union  mem- 
bers do  not  want  it,  smd  perhaps  union 
leaders  do  not  want  it. 

I  do  not  wish  to  alienate  any  portion 
of  my  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  editorial  dated  August  31, 
1965,  from  the  Denver  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  Can  Usa  the  Ritbles 

President  Johnson  has  announced  plans  to 
allow  American  wheat  to  be  shipped  to  Russia 
and  other  Communist  nations  in  foreign  ves- 
sels, thus  opening  up  a  new  market  few- 
American  grain. 

The  Russians  need  the  wheat,  and  we  have 
the  grain— some  800  mllUon  bushels  In  s\xt- 
plus— to  sell.  The  effect  can  only  be  good 
business  for  the  United  States. 

Wheat  exports  to  Riissia  haven't  exactly 
been  forbidden.  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
authorized  such  shipments  in  1B63,  but  pres- 
siu-e  by  American  labor  unions  caused  him  to 
modify  the  order  to  require  half  the  ship- 
ments to  be  made  In  American  vessels. 

This  was  ridiculous,  as  most  people  knew. 
American  vessels  charge  about  twice  as  much 
to  carry  freight  as  do  tbe  shipping  firms  of 
other  nations.  The  result  was  curtailment 
of  the  program;  tbe  United  States  sold  only 
half  as  much  wheat  to  Russia  as  had  been 
planned. 
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For  varlovia  reaaoiu — adverse  shipping  ar- 
rangements with  foreign  shipping  cartels. 
but  primarily  the  stranglehold  unions  have 
on  U.S.  shipping — American  ship  lines  Just 
aren't  oompJetltlve.  Our  merchant  marine  Is 
tmaller  than  It  was  In  1939  when  world  trade 
was  much  smaller  In  volume. 

President  Johnson  has  thus  recognized  a 
reality  In  the  shipping  Industry.  He  has 
also  made  the  obvious  decision  that  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  can  be  helped  Im- 
measiirably  by  allowing  large  quantities  of 
wheat  to  go  abroad  to  Russia  and  Eastern 
Kurope. 

Such  sales  of  wheat  will  benefit  U.S.  farm- 
ers. The  price  received  for  such  wheat  may 
not  be  affected  much  because  the  subsidized 
price  of  wheat  Is  already  higher  than  the 
world  level.  But  greater  use  of  U.S.  wheat 
may  result  In  greater  volume. 

U.S.  wheatgrowers,  by  Federal  law,  are  per- 
mitted to  grow  wheat  on  less  than  half  their 
potential  acreage.  E^xpandtng  the  market 
through  sales  to  the  Communists  may  mean 
greater  planted  acreage. 

One  thing  President  Johnson  has  Injected 
Into  the  matter — unnecessarily,  we  believe — 
Is  the  mention  of  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  as  a  condition  for  lift- 
ing the  shipping  ban. 

We  think  the  President  has  broad  support 
for  allowing  greater  shipments  to  Russia.  It 
Is.  after  all,  a  cash  proposition.  Polls  have 
shown  the  American  people  favor  such  sales. 

So  why  tie  In  14(b)?  The  14(b)  repeal, 
which  would  wipe  out  so-called  rlght-to- 
work  statutes  In  nearly  20  States,  ought  to  be 
considered  on  its  merits.  We  think  there  Is 
strong  opposition  to  It.  Let  It  then  be  given 
full  debate.  There  is  no  need  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  a  vital  swap  Is  Involved  when.  In 
truth,  the  President  is  only  paying  off  a 
political  debt  to  his  labor  supporters. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  now  wish  to  turn 
to  articles  from  other  areas. 

Here  Is  an  article  from  the  Pueblo 
Chieftain    dated    September    14,    1965, 
called  "Freedom  of  Conscience?" 
FaxEooif  or  Conscitnce? 

The  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee,  headed 
by  Senator  Momss.  of  Oregon,  has  endorsed 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  and  additionally  pro- 
posed an  amendment  which  would,  in  effect, 
make  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
and  labor  officials  the  overseers  of  some 
worker's  religious  beliefs,  while  pretending 
to  guarantee-  "freedom  of  conscience." 

To  be  exempt  from  Joining  and  paying 
dues  to  a  labor  union,  under  the  amendment, 
a  worklngman  would  have  to:  (1)  Obtain 
"a  certificate  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  •  •  •  (that  he)  •  •  •  holds  consci- 
entious objections  to  membership  In  any 
labor  organization  based  u{>on  his  religious 
training  and  beliefs"  and,  (2)  have  "timely 
paid.  In  lieu  of  periodic  dues  and  Initiation 
fees,  sums  equal  to  such  dues  and  initiation 
fees  to  a  nonrellglo&s  charitable  fund  exempt 
from  taxation.  •  •  •  designated  by  the 
labor  organization." 

This  amendment  would  make  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  the  high  priests  of  a 
workingman's  exemption  from  Joining  a  un- 
ion, whUe  the  union  leaders  would  be  the 
high  priests  of  his  redemption  for  refusing 
to  do  so.  The  very  fact  that  a  Senator  would 
propose  or  endorse  such  an  amendment,  even 
under  the  pretext  of  guaranteeing  religious 
fre«dom,  is  evidence  that  he  realizes  the 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  would  deprive  the 
worklngman  of  freedom  In  the  first  place. 

The  editorial  support  that  we  have 
witnessed  in  vsu'ious  places  around  the 
State  is  of  extraordinary  significance  to 
me.  It  l8  significant  to  me  that  news- 
paper editorials  have  been  so  nearly 
unanimous  in  sasing  that  we  should  do 
something  about  these  amendments  if 


something  is  to  be  done  about  section 
14<b).  But  they  do  not  believe  section 
14(b)  should  be  changed. 

I  believe  there  are  more  editorials. 
Here  is  one  from  the  Colorado  Springs 
Gazette-Telegraph,  dated  January  3, 
1966,  entitled  "Union  Seeks  Voluntar- 
ism." 

The  American  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  is  to  be  commended  for  Its  stand 
on  voluntary  unionism. 

This  new  group  of  electricians  is  asking 
President  Johnson  to  reverse  his  stand  on 
repealing  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  which  permits  States  to  have  so- 
called  rlght-to-work  legislation. 

More  than  500  members  of  the  union  have 
signed  the  appeal,  which  said: 

"We  as  union  members,  believing  in  strong 
unions  and  the  freedoms  gua.'anteed  by  the 
Constitution,  support  voluntary  unionism 
and  the  right  of  every  State  to  decide  for 
Itself  whether  It  shall  permit  compulsory 
vmlonlsm." 

This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Perhaps  now  the  realization  will  come  that 
the  Government,  at  any  level,  has  no  busi- 
ness interfering  in  any  way  with  worker 
and  employer  relations.  States  do  not  have 
rights:  only  Individuals  do. 

Chester  E.  Jensen,  business  agent,  said  the 
ABEW  recognize  unions  should  exist  for  the 
welfare  of  the  union  members  rather  than 
for  the  union  officials,  and  that  voluntary 
unionism  forces  union  officers  and  agents 
to  consider  and  work  for  those  things  that 
the  members  feel  are  in  their  best  In- 
terests. 

He  added  that  "there  Is  a  need  for  greater 
and  more  sincere  cooperation  between  labor 
and  manat;ement.  One  cannot  prosper  with- 
out the  other,  and  we  feel  that  with  the  ab- 
sence of  blackjack  methods,  greater  gains  can 
be  made  for  the  workers  without  at  the 
sanie  time  injuring  the  economy  as  a  whole." 

This  new  union  which  Is  not  affiliated  with 
the  AFL-CIO  certainly  Is  to  be  commended 
for  standing  up  for  the  principle  of  volun- 
tary membership. 

While  we  do  not  think  rlght-to-work  laws 
are  the  final  answer  to  the  problems  of  em- 
ployers and  employees,  we  believe  it  gives 
workers  some  chance  to  regain  control  over 
how  their  unions  are  to  be  run. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  some  of  the 
points  which  I  discussed  earlier.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  has 
been  kind  enough  to  remain  In  the 
Chamber  while  I  have  been  discussing 
this  subject.  I  am  certain  the  Senator 
recalls  that  I  said  a  good  number  of  union 
members  did  not  want  section  14<bi  re- 
pealed because  they  felt  that  section  14 
<b)  was  of  help  to  them  in  maintaining 
control  over  their  own  union  oCBcers. 

I  have  a  good  many  other  editorials. 
I  have  editorials  from  almost  every  sec- 
tion of  the  State.  I  am  certain  that  if 
we  continue  in  this  determined  effort  to 
educate  everyone  on  the  real  problems 
concerning  this  bill.  I  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  in  the  Senate  again 
ejid  discuss  some  of  the  problems. 

I  do  not  wish  to  speak  further  at  this 
time  because  I  believe  that  enough  of 
one  voice  in  one  day  is  probably  advis- 
able. I  shall  have  another  opportunity. 
I  assure  Senators  and  anyone  else  who 
reads  the  Record  that  if  we  ever  reach 
the  pont  where  amendments  are  offered 
to  the  bill,  I  shall  be  fighting  for  the 
amendments  which  I  discussed  today.  I 
will  be  fighting  to  get  a  record  vote  on 
It  so  that  we  can  determine  whether  or 
not  the  Senate  intends  to  protect  the 


labor  leaders  and  also  try  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  workingman  within  the 
unions. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NEED  FOR  DEBATE  ON  VIETNAM 
WAR 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  comment  on  two  points,  and  then  to 
renew  the  suggestion  of  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  because  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  advises  me 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  obtain  a  live 
quorum  so  Senators  might  be  advised  in 
that  regard. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  give  its  most  se- 
rious consideration  to  the  question  of 
wheth^er  there  should  be  a  debate  in  Con- 
gress on  the  purpose  and  policy  of  U.S. 
participation  In  the  actions  in  Vietnam, 
the  so-called  Vietnam  war.  In  my  judg- 
ment, we  have  most  intelligent  light  cast 
on  that  subject  by  a  column,  written  by 
Mr.  Walter  Lippmann,  one  of  the  most 
respected  commentators  in  this  country, 
from  today's  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

In  a  Dead-End  Street 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

In  saying  that  under  the  Joint  resolution 
of  August  7,  1964,  he  has  full  authority  from 
Congress  "to  take  all  necessary  steps"  In 
Vietnam,  the  President  left  himself  in  tiie 
position  of  a  man  relying  on  the  letter  of 
the  bond,  regardless  of  what  it  meant  at  the 
time  it  was  written.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
that  language  of  the  resolution  gives  him  a 
blank  check.  But  there  Is  no  doubt  also 
that  when  the  blank  check  was  voted  In 
August  1964.  it  was  voted  to  a  man  engaged 
in  a  campaign  for  the  Presidency  against 
Senator  Goldwater,  who  was  advocating  sub- 
stantially the  same  military  policy  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Is  now  following.  Tlierefore. 
if  laws  are  to  be  Interpreted  in  the  light 
of  their  legislative  history,  the  President 
is  without  legal  and  moral  authority  to  fill 
in  the  blank  check  of  August  1964.  with 
whatever  he  thinks  he  ought  to  do  in  1966. 

It  Is,  of  course,  impossible  to  rescind  the 
resolution  of  August  1964.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  actions  of  the  administration  go 
far  beyond  the  original  meaning  of  the  res- 
olution of  1964.  This  Is  the  positive  reason 
why  the  objectives  and  the  conduct  of  the 
greatly  enlarged  war  should  be  examined 
and  debated  before  we  are  led  Into  a  still 
greater  war. 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  press  this 
point  in  a  country  dedicated  to  government 
by  due  process  of  law.  A  President  who 
finds  that  his  powers  are  challenged  by  re- 
sponsible leaders  of  his  own  party  and  of 
the  oppKJsitlon  would  not  refuse  debate.  He 
would  not  pretend  that  briefings  are  a  sub- 
stitute for  debate.  He  would  insist  upon  de- 
bate and  welcome  It.  For  only  by  refusing 
to  rely  upon  the  letter  of  the  law  would  he 
be  acting  according   to   Its  spirit. 
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It  is  wrong  to  keep  using  the  blank  check 
while  many  of  those  who  voted  for  it  In 
1964  now  say — and  historically  they  are  in- 
dubitably right — that  the  resolution  does 
not  mean  what  the  President  Is  making  It 
mean  in  1966.  It  is  also  unwise  to  stretch 
the  letter  of  the  law  this  way.  For  the  coun- 
try is  deeply  and  dangerously  divided  about 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  and  in  the  trying  days 
to  come  this  division  will  grow  deeper  If  the 
President  rejects  the  only  method  by  which 
a  free  nation  can  heal  such  a  division — re- 
sponsible and  informed  debate. 

There  are  two  principal  difiBcultles  In  hold- 
ing such  a  debate.  About  one  of  these  we 
hear  a  great  deal;  namely,  that  our  adversary 
vnW  take  heart  from  the  speeches  and  news- 
paper articles  and  be  confirmed  in  his  view 
that  the  United  States  will  not  stay  the 
course  but  will  pack  up  and  go  home.  Un- 
doubtedly the  dissent  here  at  home  does 
give  comfort  to  the  enemy  abroad. 

But  the  remedy  for  this  disadvantage  can- 
not be  to  silence  dissent.  For  the  dissent 
cannot  be  silenced.  It  would  be  a  delusion 
to  suppose  that  this  dissent  has  its  source 
in  the  minds  of  a  few  Senators  and  of  some 
publicists.  It  has  its  source  among  a  great 
mass  of  the  American  people  who  simply  are 
not  persuaded  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  in 
fact  the  defense  of  a  vital  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Nations  do  not  flgiit  indefinitely  if  they 
are  not  convinced  that  their  own  vital  inter- 
ests are  at  stake.  Although  the  Korean  war 
began  under  much  better  legal  and  moral 
auspices  than  did  our  entanglement  in  Viet- 
nam, the  American  people  came  to  hate  the 
Korean  war.  The  reason  for  that  was  that 
they  did  not  believe  that  the  interests  of 
America  in  Korea  on  the  Asian  mainland 
were  great  enough  to  Justify  the  casualties 
that  were  being  suffered. 

The  other  principal  difficulty  in  uniting 
the  country  behind  a  national  purpose  in 
Indochina  Is  that  the  President's  diplomatic 
advisers  have  never  defined  our  national  pur- 
pose except  in  the  vaguest,  most  ambiguous 
generalities  about  aggression  and  freedom. 
The  country  could  be  united — in  the  pre- 
ponderate mass — on  a  policy  which  rested  on 
a  limited  strategy  and  on  limited  political 
objectives.  It  cannot  be  united  on  a  policy 
of  trading  American  lives  for  Asian  lives  on 
the  mainland  of  Asia  In  order  to  make  Gen- 
eral Ky  or  his  successor  the  ruler  of  all  of 
South  Vietnam.  The  division  of  the  country 
will  simply  grow  worse  as  the  casualties  and 
the  costs  Increase  and  the  attainment  of  our 
alms  and  the  end  of  the  fighting  continue  to 
elude  us. 

The  revision  of  our  policy  in  Vietnam — the 
revision  of  our  strategy  and  our  political  pur- 
po-ses  and  plans — is  the  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  a  really  united  country  and  of  an 
eventual  truce  abroad.  Gestures,  propa- 
ganda, public  relations,  and  bombing  and 
more  bombing,  will  not  work.  Without  a  re- 
vision of  the  policy — of  our  war  aims  as 
.stated  by  Secretary  Rusk,  of  our  military 
strategy  as  approved  by  Secretary  McNa- 
mara— the  President  will  find  that"  he  is  In 
a  dead-end  street. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  struggle  in  Vietnam,  I  have 
not  always  found  myself  to  be  of  the 
same  view  as  Mr.  Lippmann.  I  said  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  Friday,  and 
repeat  now,  that  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources in  the  presently  contemplated 
order  of  magnitude  is  well  worth  the 
struggle  in  Vietnam,  for,  in  Vietnam, 
we  have  a  real  opportunity  to  save  an- 
other place  for  self-determination  and 
for  freedom  from  Communist  dictator- 
ship. It  can  be  something  of  a  demon- 
stration to  Asia  of  the  greater  efiBcacy  of 
the  ways  of  freedom,  in  the  nature  of 


bringing  about  higher  standards  of  liv- 
ing. 

But  the  important  thing  about  Mr. 
Lippmann's  piece  today,  with  which  I 
thoroughly  agree,  is  that  he  emphasizes, 
as  I  have  emphasized,  as  one  who  has 
supported  the  President's  policy,  that  the 
President  should  seek  congressional  de- 
bate by  asking  for  a  new  resolution. 
That  we  ought  to  have  now.  That  goes 
for  those  who  are  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent and  those  who  are  opposing  him. 
Both  sides  should  agree  that  this  is  the 
thing  to  do.  Most  of  all,  I  urge  the 
President  to  say  that  this  is  his  course. 

In  my  judgment,  the  administration 
is  making  a  fundamental  mistake  in  get- 
ting into  a  battle  with  Congress  about 
whether  Congress  should  have  a  debate 
on  the  Vietnam  war.  The  President  has 
evei-ything  to  gain  in  terms  of  the  crys- 
tallization of  the  overwhelming  senti- 
ment of  the  country  behind  him,  because 
he  intends  only  a  limited  strategy,  lim- 
ited political  objective,  and  limited  com- 
mitments. I  believe  that  is  the  coiisensus 
of  the  Nation, 

The  only  conceivable  objection,  if  there 
can  be  one,  is  that  the  debate  will  pro- 
duce some  contrary  views.  But  contrary 
views  are  being  produced  by  the  horn- 
now.  Hanoi,  Peiping,  and  Moscow  are 
using  their  propaganda  to  the  full,  and 
they  do  not  compare  with  a  decisive  vote 
in  favor  of  Ameiican  policy  that  the 
Senate  and  House  would  debate  to  that 
end.  I  am  confident,  and  I  believe  the 
President  has  every  reason  to  be  con- 
fident, that  such  a  debate  would  be  fruit- 
ful. 

I  hope  the  President  will  not  let  his 
personal  feeling  that  the  point  resolu- 
tion passed  in  1964  should  prevail  over 
the  best  statesmanlike  judgment — that 
the  thing  to  do  now  is  to  let  Congress  de- 
bate and  vote  on  this  Issue. 

It  is  perfectly  right  that  the  joint  reso- 
lution of  August  7,  1964,  covers  tech- 
nically the  authority  which  the  Piesi- 
dent  Is  exercising:  but  as  a  lawyer,  I 
know  there  are  cases  in  which  the  intent 
with  which  a  particular  authority  was 
given  may  have  changed  by  virtue  of 
circumstances  and  thereby  requires  a 
change  in  the  authority.  The  intent 
with  which  the  authority  of  August  1964 
was  given,  as  a  reaction  to  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  attack,  is  not  the  intent  which 
is  being  carried  out  by  the  President  now 
in  view  of  the  new  responsibilities  of  U.S. 
forces  in  Vietnam  now. 

The  one  thing  about  Vietnam  that  is 
clear  is  that  this  is  a  new  ball  game. 
Again,  this  analysis  by  Mr.  Lippmann, 
representing  a  position  which  feels  less 
strongly  that  I  do  about  supporting  the 
President's  policy  in  this  situation,  sup- 
ports my  contention  that  the  administra- 
tion is  making  a  serious  mistake  in  re- 
sisting what  seems  to  be  a  broad  feeling 
in  Congress  that  this  issue  ought  to  be 
looked  into  by  the  committees,  debated 
by  Congress,  and  voted  on.  What  is 
often  overlooked  Is  the  fact  that  the 
sporadic  debate  in  this  Chamber  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  will  not  lead  to 
a  vote  on  the  issue,  a  vote  which  is 
needed. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia    [Mr.   Randolph]    and   I 


have  introduced  a  joint  resolution  of  an 
affirmative  nature  which  could  be  the 
subject  of  such  a  vote.  The  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  undoubtedly  will 
do  other  things  with  the  joint  resolution. 
But  the  present  policy,  it  seems  to  me.  Is 
the  one  error  that  is  being  made  by  the 
administration  concerning  Vietnam.  I 
strongly  urge  the  President  to  correct 
that  mistake  before  there  occurs  a  basic 
fi-ssure  within  the  countiy,  which  could 
develop  in  view  of  the  fact  that  although 
the  consensus  of  Americans  is  to  sup- 
port the  President,  the  majority  have  a 
deep  disquiet  in  their  hearts  about  what 
they  are  supporting. 

Finally.  I  urge  the  President  not  to 
try  to  resist  the  rising  tide,  but  rather 
to  accord  with  it,  as  it  is  in  his  best  In- 
terest to  do  so.  He  will  come  out 
stronger  and  better  fortified,  and  the 
counti-y  will  become  more  united  in  this 
way. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JA\aTS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
in  yielding.  I  have  been  concerned  over 
the  .same  things  about  which  he  is  con- 
cerned. I  have  been  concerned  over  the 
lack  of  a  constiuctive  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  Vietnamese  issue.  I  have  been 
concerned  about  the  possible  abrogation 
of  power  by  Congress,  and  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  question  of  whether  we 
are  engaging  in  a  war  in  South  Vietnam 
even  though  it  is  sometimes  referred  to 
by  other  words.    We  all  know  it  is  war. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  what  the 
word  "win"  means,  a  word  which  has 
been  used  regularly  in  various  types  of 
articles.  I  have  been  concerned  because 
the  President  and  his  administration 
have  not  spelled  out  our  objectives  in 
Vietnam.  It  is  imperative  that  this  be 
done,  if  we  are  to  learn  what  we  are 
doing  and  if  we  are  to  be  united.  A  de- 
bate such  as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  suggesting  would  be  most  helpful. 

In  that  connection.  I  recently  had  the 
opportunity  to  read  two  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  magazine,  the  Reporter, 
dated  January-  27,  1966.  One  article  is 
entitled  "Back  From  Vietnam,"  and  was 
written  by  Mr.  Edmond  Taylor.  Mr. 
Taylor  points  out  the  looking  glass  logic 
that  exists  among  many  people  in  this 
connection. 

The  second  article  is  entitled  "The  Ho 
Chi  Minh  Trail  and  Our  Thai  Buildup," 
written  by  Mr.  Denis  Warner.  Mr.  War- 
ner points  out  the  threat  to  Thailand 
and  the  problems  that  we  and  South 
Vietnam  face  from  a  possible  resurgence 
of  insurrection  in  Thailand. 

These  are  such  inteiesting  articles  that 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  them 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Reporter,  Jan.  7,  1966] 
Back  F^om  Vietnam 
(By  l?dmond  Taylor) 

Looking  back  at  the  time  I  spent  In  south- 
east Asia,  the  remark  of  a  highly  qualified 
veteran  of  the  struggle  against  Communist 
expansion  keeps  coming  back  to  mind.    "The 
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baalc  books  for  an  understanding  of  the 
conflict  the  United  States  Is  waging  In  Viet- 
nam." he  told  me,  "have  been  written  by 
Lewis  Carroll  and  Kafka."  I  think  an  ade- 
quate reference  shelf  should  also  include 
some  works  of  history  dealing  with  the  fate 
of  nations  or  governments — Prance's  Fourth 
Republic,  among  other* — that  became  in- 
Tolvcd  In  halfhearted  wars  against  whole- 
hearted enemies,  and  possibly  a  volume  or 
two  of  Olbbon  on  the  hazards  of  trying  to 
achieve  cutrate  security  by  playing  one  btu'- 
barlan  power  against  another. 

Ify  notebooks  covering  3  months'  travel 
and  reporting  In  Vietnam,  Laos,  smd  Thailand 
are  peppered  with  direct  or  Indirect  quota- 
tions from  U.S.  military  and  civilian  authori- 
ties In  the  area  reflecting,  sometimes  almost 
In  caricature,  the  through-the-iooklng-glass 
mentality  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  seems  to 
develop  among  certain  Americans  in  the  em- 
battled country  Itself  no  less  than  on  cam- 
puses or  In  editorial  offices  at  home.  The 
ultimate  example,  I  suppose.  Is  contained  In 
the  notes  I  Jotted  down  Inunedlately  after 
being  subjected  to  a  background  brlefljig  on 
the  Ho  Chi  Xlnh  trail  by  an  American  ex- 
pert whom,  before  I  talked  to  him,  I  had 
assumed  to  have  outstanding  qualifications 
for  discussing  the  problem:  "Amazing  talk 
brleflng  followed  by  free-ranging  exchange 
with  A  this  morning,"  my  notes  read.  "Writ- 
ing It  up  Immediately  because  would  begin 
doubt  own  memory  If  I  didn't.  A's  view 
almost  diametrically  opposed  to  consensus 
of  Westmorland's  staff  in  Saigon;  he  agrees 
ws  can  and  should  do  more  to  harass  PAVN 
(North  Vietnamese  reg\ilar  forces]  moving 
along  traU  through  Laos  and  Cambodia  to 
South  Vietnam  but  thinks  would  not  be  to 
our  military  Interest  to  block  flow  completely. 
Better  to  flght  PAVN's  in  South  Vietnam  at 
end  of  their  communication  lines  than  up 
north  at  the  country's  border,  he  argues. 
More  PAVN's  who  arrive  in  South  Vietnam, 
th«  more  we  can  dispose  of  with  least  effort 
and  therefore  the  faster  we  can  convince 
Hanoi  aggression  doesn't  pay.  Sounds  almost 
convincing  way  A  puts  It,  but  if  argument 
sound  why  harass  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  at  all? 
Maybe  USOM  (U.S.  economic  assistance  or- 
ganisations] should  set  up  Joint  project  with 
Hanoi  to  surface  entire  trail;  that  way  they 
could  move  even  more  PAVN's  south  for  us 
to  deal  with." 

It  Is  probably  Just  as  well  that  the  rtiles 
goremlng  such  briefings — and  meet  of  the 
talks  that  a  correspondent  has  with  Amer- 
ican or  other  western  officials  In  southeast 
Asia — forbid  any  close  Identification  of  the 
source,  even  by  function.  The  absurdities 
that  one  hears  are  seldom  a  reliable  index  of 
the  Intellectual  caliber,  professional  com- 
petence, or  patrioitlc  dedication  of  the  official. 
Some  of  the  most  distressing  nonsense  I  lis- 
tened to,  especially  In  Saigon  and  In  Vien- 
tiane, came  from  Americans  noted  among 
their  colleagues  around  the  world  for  cour- 
age. Integrity,  and  tough-mlndedness.  Not 
Infrequently  the  speaker  does  not  himself 
believe  what  he  Is  saying,  but  for  reasons  of 
policy  feels  that  It  is  his  duty  to  mislead 
the  press  while  trying  to  avoid  telling  an 
outright  He.  I  strongly  suspect,  for  exam- 
ple, that  A's  singular  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail,  perhaps  the 
key  strategic  Issue  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
was  simply  the  result  of  an  instruction  from 
some  superior  authority  to  try  to  discourage 
correspondents  from  playing  It  up  at  that 
time,  the  time  being  the  eve  of  the  Johnson 
peace  offensive  and  of  the  visit  of  Soviet  Dep- 
uty Premier  Shelepln  to  Hanoi. 

UX>KINO-CLASS  LOCtC 

The  theory — or  chimera — that  If  only  we 
display  enough  tact  the  Soviet  Union  can 
be  converted  into  a  de  facto  ally  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  Asia,  sharing  the  military  bur- 
den of  containing  Chinese  expansion,  espe- 
cially In  southeast  Asia,  has  a  strong  hold 
on  the  minds  of  a  number  of  U  S.  officials 


In  the  area,  especially  among  those  with  a 
New  Frontier  background.  Naturally,  those 
Who  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Soviet 
counterweight  dread  any  intensification  or 
extension  of  the  flghthig  in  Vietnam  that 
might  embarrass  the  Soviet  leaders  vis-a-vis 
the  Communist  world  and  thus  make  It  more 
difficult  for  them  to  cooperate  with  us  in 
southeast  Asia. 

Any  stepped-up  U.S.  military  activity  in 
Laos  to  interdict  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  is 
particularly  and  explicitly  disapproved  of  by 
the  i>eople  belonging  to  this  school  of 
thought  because,  as  one  of  them  explained  to 
me.  the  Soviet  Union,  as  a  signatory  and  guar- 
antor of  the  1962  Geneva  accords  for  the 
neutralization  of  Laos,  might  take  umbrage 
if  we  violated  them. 

So  far  Moscow  has  taken  no  umbrage  over 
the  more  than  1.500  violations  of  the  accords 
by  North  Vietnam  as  noted  by  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission,  and  indeed  has 
preferred  not  to  notice  the  present  substan- 
tial though  decently  camouflaged  U.S.  mil- 
itary activity  in  Laos.  Consequently  It  is 
argued  by  some  hard-minded  American  dip- 
lomats In  the  theater  that  a  sizable  increase 
of  U.S.  military  pressure  against  the  trail, 
as  desired  by  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland, 
could  be  effected  without  major  impact  on 
our  relations  w^ith  Moscow,  provided  we  con- 
tinue to  pay  llpservlce  to  the  fiction  of 
Laotian  neutrality.  But  the  we-can-count- 
on-Russla  school  seems  reluctant  to  accept 
any  risk,  however  sUght.  of  offending  Soviet 
susceptibilities  at  this  time.  Hence  the  ten- 
dency to  fall  back  on  looking-glass  logic  In 
assessing  the  strategic  role  of  the  trail.  (Ho 
Ohl  Mlnh's  own  assessment  of  It  Is  Indicated 
by  the  10,000  or  more  crack  PAVN  troops,  not 
to  mention  the  30,000  to  40,000  Pathet  Lao 
guerrillas,  permanently  stationed  on  Laotian 
soil  to  protect  the  flow  of  reinforcements  for 
the  Vletcong  In  South  Vietnam  from  ground 
harassment  by  United  States  or  Royal  Lao 
forces.) 

One  of  the  reasons  why  proponents  of  close 
cooperation  with  Soviet  Russia  In  Asia  often 
sound  Uke  Alice — or  like  a  mixture  of  Alice 
and  Walter  Llppmann — Is  that  there  Is  a 
glaring  disparity  between  the  avowed  vague- 
ness of  their  objectives  and  the  sacrifices,  in 
terms  of  American  prestige  or  even  of  Amer- 
ican lives,  they  appear  willing  to  make  in 
order  to  promote  them.  "Russia  Is  cooperat- 
ing with  us  in  India  to  help  India  resist 
Chinese  exptmslon."  one  well-Informed 
spokesman  said  to  me.  "but  of  course  we 
can't  expect  the  Soviets  to  go  as  far  as  that 
In  Hanoi;  if  they  counterbalance  Chinese  In- 
fluence there  to  some  degree  it  is  probably  a 
gocd  thing  from  our  \-iewpolnt.  even  If  It  In- 
volves Intensified  Soviet  mlllUr:"  aid  to  North 
Vietnam.  Surely  it  would  be  to  our  long- 
term  Interest  If  an  Increased  Soviet  presence 
In  southeast  Asia  led  to  some  reduction  In 
both  the  Chinese  and  the  United  States 
presences  there." 

The  thesis  that  an  Increased  Soviet  pres- 
ence anywhere  In  Asia  is  advantageous  to 
U.S.  national  Interests  seems  highly  de- 
batable, especially  to  someone  who,  like  my- 
self, has  had  the  opportunity  to  see  what 
the  supposed  United  States-Soviet  coopera- 
tion In  India  really  Implies.  There  may  be 
a  macabre  logic  in  tolerating  Increased  So- 
viet military  assistance  to  North  Vietnam, 
but  it  seems  stretching  reason  beyond  the 
breaking  point  to  accept  paralyzing  restric- 
tions on  our  conduct  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
simply  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  seeing  Rus- 
sian rather  than  Chinese  bullets  kill  Ameri- 
can soldiers.  Yet  to  date  that  Is  the  only 
tangible  beneflt  anyone  can  promise  from 
the  enhancement  of  Soviet  Influence  In 
southeast  Asia  we  seem  so  anxious  to  en- 
courage. If  it  Is  true,  as  some  say,  that 
Moscow  has  been  urging  Hanoi  to  adopt  a 
more  flexible  attitude  toward  peace  nego- 
tiations, no  one  as  yet  dares  to  claim  he  has 


detected  any  reliable  signs  that  Hanoi  la 
responsive  to  Soviet  advice.  Some  of  the 
best  quallfled  U.S.  Asian  experts  doubt  seri- 
ously that  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders 
could  break  loose  from  China  and  modify 
their  present  unconditional-victory  policy 
even  If  they  wanted  to. 

Occasionally  a  reporter  who  Ustens  care- 
fully will  pick  up  from  certain  diplomatic 
soxirces  both  In  the  southeast  Asian  capitals 
and  In  New  Delhi  what  appears  to  be  dis- 
creet hints  of  tacit  Soviet-United  States  un- 
derstandings on  some  subjects  dating  back 
to  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  meetings  In 
Vienna  In  1961 — understandings  that  go 
substantially  beyond  such  public  agree- 
ments as  the  test  ban  treaty  banning  above 
ground  nuclear  tests  or  the  1962  Laos  ac- 
cords. It  Is  Jiijst  barely  conceivable,  there- 
fore, that  the  top-secret  flies  of  the  State 
Department  and  the  White  House  contain 
evidence  that  If  It  could  be  revealed  might 
enable  American  representatives  in  Asia  to 
Jtistlf  y  the  hopes  some  of  them  seem  to  place 
in  cooperation  with  Moscow  as  the  key  to 
peace  In  Vietnam — and  throughout  this  vast 
continent — without  sounding  like  the  Mad 
Hatter.  A  reporter  lacking  access  to  such 
evidence.  If  It  exists,  can  only  view  with  dis- 
may what  at  best  app>ears  to  be  an  example 
of  diplomatic  professionalism  breaking  free 
from  the  gravitational  fleld  of  20th  century 
political  reality  and  orbiting  In  a  universe  of 
piu-e  fancy. 

Some  Americans  one  encounters,  notably 
In  Saigon,  seemingly  go  out  of  their  way  to 
Invent  new  and  totally  unnecessary  taboos 
and  purely  theoretical  dUemmas  for  them- 
selves. One  such  was  the  official  who,  ac- 
cording to  my  notes,  was  already  worrying 
last  November — somewhat  prematurely,  It 
seemed  to  me — about  the  possibility  of  our 
Inflicting  such  a  crushing  defeat  on  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  that  It  would  sweep  away  his  regime 
and  cause  North  Vietnam  itself  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  China,  thereby  "bringing  Chi- 
nese power  down  to  the  ITth  parallel,  which 
clearly  would  not  be  to  our  long-term  In- 
terests In  Asia."  Then  there  was  the  senior 
official  who  has  demonstrated  his  personal 
courage  and  patriotism  by  voluntarily  re- 
maining in  South  Vietnam  far  longer  than 
the  normal  call  of  duty,  but  who  argued  ve- 
hemently against  bombing  Hanoi  on  the 
grounds  that  If  we  adopted  such  a  course  the 
Vletcong  would  no  longer  feel  Inhibited  In 
unleashing  all-out  terrorism  against  Amer- 
ican installations  In  Saigon.  (Whatever  In- 
hibitions the  Vletcong  may  have  had,  they 
bombed  the  Metropole  Hotel  only  a  few  days 
later.) 

THB  PROBLEM  OT  THE  TRAU. 

Perhaps  It  is  Impossible  to  win  the  strug- 
gle in  Vietnam — or  even  to  avoid  a  htunlllat- 
Ing  defeat — ^unless  we  abandon  the  whole 
concept  of  limited  war  and  cast  off  all  the 
self-imposed  restrictions  on  Its  prosecution, 
regardless  of  the  consequences.  Some  of  the 
rare  and  generally  rather  subdued  hawks 
favor  such  a  course.  Others,  by  no  means 
dovelike  In  their  opposition  to  Communist 
expansionism,  fear  that  through  reckless 
escalation  of  the  Vietnam  war  we  might 
blunder — at  a  time  and  place  of  the  enemy's 
choosing — Into  a  major  conflict  with  Chins. 
Moreover,  these  Americans  say,  unlimited 
expansion  of  the  war  in  Vietnam — or  a  policy 
of  uninhibited  f rightfulness  In  waging  lU- 
Is  not  necessary  to  achieve  our  essential  ob- 
jectives there.  Some  hard  decisions  may  yet 
have  to  be  taken,  they  admit,  and  some  care- 
fully calculated  risks  accepted;  all  that  is 
needed  Is  for  the  military  to  display  some  ini- 
tiative and  imagination  in  applying  the  di- 
rectives they  have  already  been  given  and 
in  utilizing  the  resources  now  at  their 
command. 

Whether  It  la  altogether  fair  to  blame  the 
Military  Establishment  for  what  strikes  an 
Impartial  observer  as  the  tuidenlably  brass- 
bound  conduct  of  the  war  Is  bard  to  say. 
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It  would  certainly  be  unfair  to  pin  the  blama 

personally  on  General  Westmoreland,  one  of 
the  most  hobbled  and  politically  harassed 
grand  captains  In  the  history  of  warfare, 
who  must  shotilder  the  essential  responsibil- 
ities of  a  theater  commander  without  hav- 
ing the  traditional  authority  of  one.  The 
problem  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  Illustrates 
some  of  the  deficiencies  of  our  approach. 
Westmoreland  and  his  staff  are  said  to  be 
convinced  that  more  effective  measures  than 
the  bombing  attacks  we  were  making  regu- 
larly before  the  Johnson  aerial  truce  are 
needed  to  choke  off  the  flow  of  Vletcong  re- 
inforcements from  North  Vietnam  (now  esti- 
mated at  more  than  2,500  a  month) .  The  ob- 
vious place  to  cut  the  trail  (actually  a  com- 
plex of  roads,  trails,  and  waterways)  is  where 
it  runs  through  Laos,  though  some  U.S.  ex- 
perts In  Saigon  attach  almost  as  much  stra- 
tegic Importance  to  the  Communist  bases 
and  supply  line  In  eastern  Cambodia. 

To  seal  the  route  totally  and  In  relative 
safety  by  conventional  means  would  Imply 
planting  several  U.S.  divisions  In  one  of  the 
wildest  Jungles  of  Asia.  The  logistic  prob- 
lem of  maintaining  so  considerable  a  force 
would  Itself  be  tremendous.  It  is  therefore 
understandable,  If  not  quite  excusable,  that 
military  spokesmen  In  Saigon  sometimes  pre- 
fer to  lead  correspondents  on  conducted 
tours  through  the  looking  glass  by  simul- 
taneously boasting  to  them  about  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  air  attacks  on  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  trail  (which  actually  seem  to  have  had 
very  little  effect)  and  wringing  their  hands 
over  the  steady  Increase  in  military  traffic 
along  the  trail  since  the  attacks  began. 

Yet  there  are  various  less  conventional 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  the  trail  which, 
though  neither  completely  effective  nor 
wholly  without  risk,  might  be  worth  consid- 
ering: hit  and  run  commando  raids  on  de- 
pots and  staging  areas,  Intermittent  harass- 
ment from  secure  Jungle  bases,  smd  atr 
cavalry  sweeps,  to  mention  a  few.  By  the 
Imaginative  use  of  the  fantastic  detection 
devices  of  various  sorts  available  to  our 
Armed  Forces,  which,  thanks  to  the  tech- 
niques of  air-ground  cooperation,  have  been 
raised  to  a  new  pitch  of  efficiency  during  the 
Vietnam  war,  It  is  possible  today  to  conceive 
of  long-range  operations  behind  the  enemy 
lines  In  Jungle  country  whose  audacity  would 
have  left  a  Wlngate  breathless.  But  au- 
dacity Implies  risk,  and  the  boldest  American 
commander,  given  the  present  confused  state 
of  .American  opinion  and  the  Irresponsible 
attitude  of  part  of  the  American  press,  would 
scarcely  dare  to  risk  even  a  U.S.  battalion 
on  an  operation,  however  attractive  strate- 
gically, that  with  bad  luck  might  turn  Into 
what  some  headline  writers  would  be  likely 
to  call   an   American  Dlenblenphu, 

BATTLING   THE   CLOCK 

Our  reluctance  so  far  to  move  against  the 
privileged  Vletcong  sanctuary  in  Cambodia 
is  less  excusable,  for  neither  the  logistic  nor 
the  political  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are 
really  serious.  The  recent  public  announce- 
ment here  that  a  so-called  free  Cambodian 
msquls  was  beginning  to  operate  In  Cam- 
bodia may  Indicate  that  at  long  last  the 
problem  is  being  dealt  with.  It  should  be 
no  great  problem  to  discover  In  South  Viet- 
nam a  sufficient  nvimber  of  free  Cambodian 
volunteers  to  clean  out  the  North  Vietnamese 
occupation  force  that  has  established  Itself 
In  eastern  Cambodia  ( whether  with  or  with- 
out the  explicit  permission  of  Prince 
Sihanouk  is  not  quite  clear).  Covertly  ar- 
ranging maritime  and  fluvial  mishaps  of 
various  kinds  for  the  ostensibly  neutral  ves- 
sels that  have  been  smuggling  arms  mto  both 
Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam  should  be 
even  easier.  (And  while  we  are  at  It,  It 
Dilght  be  useful  If  the  Saigon  government 
would  give  dispensation  to  some  freedom- 
loving  Montagnard  rebels  in  the  remoter 
fastnesses  of  North  Vietnam  who  would  claim 


the  same  recognition  at  an  eventual  peace 
conference  that  Hanoi  demands  for  the  Vlet- 
cong rebels  in  South  Vietnam.) 

Both  our  military  and  political  authorities 
in  Vietnam — and  to  some  extent  throughout 
southeast  Asia — often  give  the  impression  of 
lacking  political  realism  through  failure  to 
take  time  Into  account  as  a  key  psychological 
factor  m  our  strategy  for  the  war.  U.S.  civil- 
ian experts  talk  glibly  about  the  need  for  the 
American  people  to  face  a  generation  of  con- 
flict In  southeast  Asia,  and  the  military  ex- 
perts give  one  the  impression  that  no  decisive 
operations  can  be  launched  before  the  end 
of  the  present  U.S.  troop  buildup} — assvim- 
Ing  that  It  continues  as  planned — some  time 
next  winter.  By  then  It  seems  only  too  likely 
that  the  enemy  will  be  more  numerous  and 
better  armed  than  he  Is  today,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  more  war  weary  than  they  are 
now — unless  someone  in  the  meantime  has 
been  able  to  offer  them  a  realistic  and  there- 
fore convincing  program  for  ending  the 
struggle  honorably,  at  an  acceptable  cost 
and  within  a  reasonable  span. 

The  one  task  we  cannot  shirk  In  Vietnam 
Is  finishing  the  Job  we  committed  ourselvee 
to  In  the  eyes  of  Asia  to  complete:  that  of 
effectively  putting  a  stop  to  all  North  Viet- 
namese military  Intervention  In  South  Viet- 
nam's civil  war.  Any  betrayal  of  this  self- 
imposed  mission,  however  camouflaged  by 
worthless  International  guaranties,  llltisory 
controls,  and  fallacious  free  determination, 
would  irretrievably  damage  our  prestigc.our 
honor,  and  even  our  national  integrity.  If 
we  abandon  our  Vietnamese  allies — for  they 
are  that,  whatever  their  faults,  and  they  have 
been  faithful  In  their  fashion — while  they 
are  the  victims  of  outside  aggression,  we  shall 
never  find  any  others  In  Asia,  or  probably 
anywhere  else. 

"To  avert  such  a  consequence,  we  should 
mobilize  all  the  pwwer  necessary  to  crush  the 
enemy's  resistance  and  achieve  a  rapid,  clear- 
cut  victory.  The  longer  the  present  looking- 
glass  war  In  southeast  Asia  goes  on,  the 
greater  the  likelihood  that  It  will  lead  either 
to  a  catastrophic  and  dishonorable  peace  or 
to  a  general  conflagration. 

[From  the  Reporter,  Jan.  7,  1966] 

The  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  and  Our  Thai 

Build  tjp 

(By  Denis  Warner) 

Bangkok. — "Within  3  hours  of  their  arrival 
here  by  air  we  could  have  the  troops  on  the 
road  with  everything  they  need  in  the  way 
of  equipment."  The  briefing  officer  from  the 
7th  U.S.  Maintenance  Battalion  spoke  with 
pride  as  he  showed  me  around  the  supply 
depot  In  Korat,  Thailand.  With  a  minimum 
of  publicity  and  what  appears  to  be  maxi- 
mum efficiency,  this  little-known,  and  de- 
pressed economic  and  political  center  of  the 
15  backward  northeastern  Thai  provinces  has 
become  a  military  base  with  Impressive  of- 
fensive and  defensive  potentials. 

The  tanks,  the  amphibious  carriers,  the 
trucks,  and  Jeeps  are  loaded  and  ready  to 
go.  The  guns  are  hitched  to  their  carriages. 
Under  a  huge  tent  Inflated  by  compressed  air 
I  counted  more  than  a  hundred  Jeeps.  They 
occupied  only  a  small  part  of  the  176,000 
square  feet  of  covered  space  available.  There 
are  another  144.000  square  feet  of  semiper- 
manent Installations  providing  controlled- 
humldlty  storage  space.  There  are  miles  of 
water  and  oil  pipelines,  and  Immense  stacks 
of  barbed  wire.  Complete  bridge  units  are 
loaded  on  trucks.  There  are  railway  ties  and 
rails,  ammunition,  guns — the  lot. 

The  amount  of  supplies  Is  secret,  but  there 
Is  enough  to  keep  the  7th  Maintenance  Bat- 
talion busy  full  time.  "You  can  say  that  we 
have  more  than  41,000  tons  of  equipment 
valued  at  $50  million  if  you  like."  the  brleflng 
officer  told  me.  "Or  you  might  say  that  we 
have  more  than  enough  for  a  battalion  and 
less  than  enough  for  a  division."    An  edu- 


cated guess  suggests  that  the  higher  estimate 
may  well  be  conservative,  but  In  any  event 
the  materiel  now  available  Is  primarily  of 
sj-mbollc  Importance.  Impressive  as  the 
buildup  Is,  It  Is  overshadowed  by  the  emer- 
gency program  now  underway  that  within 
a  few  months  will  multiply  Korat's  military 
potential  and.  If  need  be,  permit  expansion 
of  the  already  established  control  unit,  the 
9th  U.S.  Logistical  Command  "B,"  to  its  full 
capacity  of  between  35.000  and  65.000  support 
troops  and  a  fleld  force  of  100,000  combat 
troops. 

As  a  base,  Korat  still  suffers  from  many 
handicaps.  Improved  rail  communications 
and  the  construction  of  the  Friendship  High- 
way In  1958  halved  the  travel  time  to  and 
from  Bangkok.  But  Bangkok  is  itself  a 
bottleneck.  Four-fifths  of  Thailand's  ex- 
panding foreign  trade  passes  tlirough  Its 
inadequate  port  facilities,  and  It  cannot  cope 
with  the  operational  needs  of  a  "B '-categorj' 
U.S.  logistical  command. 

To  meet  the  situation,  the  United  States 
Is  building  a  new  military  airfield,  port,  and 
over-the-beaches  landing  zone  at  Ban  Sat- 
tahip,  about  a  hundred  miles  south-south- 
east of  Bangkok.  Existing  roads  and  rail 
lines  between  Ban  Satlahip  and  Korat  are 
being  Improved  and  the  538th  Engineer  Bat- 
talion is  completing  a  163-mlle  direct  all- 
weather  route  between  the  two  bases  through 
the  rugged  limestone  hills  that  skirt  the 
southern  rim  of  the  Korat  plateau.  The 
road  is  scheduled  to  be  fully  operational  in 
March.  "If  you  think  Camranh  Bay  is  im- 
pressive, go  to  Sattahip  about  the  midd>  of 
the  year  and  see  what  is  doing  there."  one 
American  officer  told  me.  "There  has  never 
been  another  military  pipeline  quite  like 
this." 

Along  With  these  urgent  road-construction 
projects,  which  by  unofficial  estimate  will 
cost  more  than  $100  million  this  year,  the 
379th  U.S.  Signal  Battalion,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Korat.  Is  erecting  communications 
equipment  to  link  northeast  Thailand  with 
Vientiane,  Bangkok,  and  Saigon.  Permanent 
long-range  installations  have  already  been 
built  at  Korat  and  Ubon,  a  U.S.  Air  Force 
fighter-bomber  and  Australian  fighter  base. 
Elsewhere,  scatter-radlo  sets  that  provide 
24  channels  and  16  teletype  circuits  are  being 
replaced  by  Improved  heavy-duty  units,  able 
to  ojjerate  over  as  many  .is  60  charmels  and 
at  a  much  greater  range. 

Though  none  of  this  information  Is  re- 
garded as  sensitive.  United  States  and  Thai 
authorities  are  much  more  touchy  on  the 
question  of  tlie  development  and  use  of  air- 
fields In  the  northeast.  As  everyone  in  the 
area  Is  well  aware,  however,  airfield  develop- 
ment has  not  lagged;  the  bomb-laden  planes 
constantly  taking  off  from  Korat  and  Ubon 
for  Laos  and  Vietnam  are  not  engaged  In 
routine  training  missions.  The  runway  at 
Korat  Is  more  than  2  miles  long,  and  even 
bigger  ones  are  planned  for  the  new  airfield 
at  Ban  Sattahip.  All  three  will  be  able  to 
handle  the  largest  U  S.  bombers  and  trans- 
port planes. 

A   handful  or   DISSIDENTS 

Thanks  to  the  Rusk-Thanat  agreement  of 
1962  on  U.S.  bilateral  las  well  as  collective) 
responsibilities  under  SE.^TO.  and  to  Wash- 
ington's demonstrable  determination  to  hon- 
or Its  pledges  In  southeast  Asia,  Thailand 
has  become  a  highly  cooperative  ally.  It  Is 
also  a  threatened  one  Though  Marshal  Chen 
Yl's  promise  that  1965  would  see  the  out- 
break of  revolutionary  war  In  the  country 
went  unfulfilled,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the 
creation  of  an  Insurgency  situation  In  the 
northeast  Is  a  matter  of  priority  for  Hanoi 
and  Pelplng.  A  Thai  Government  report  on 
November  26  that  24  police  agents  had  been 
murdered  In  an  upsurge  of  Communist  ter- 
rorism was  followed  on  December  15  by  the 
announcement  In  Pelplng  of  the  merger  of 
the  Thailand   Independence   Movement  and 
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the  ThaUand  Patriotic  Front,  both  Pelplng 
creations  and  both  pledged  to  the  "patriotic 
fltruggle"  agalnat  the  Thai  Government  and 
the  United  States. 

It  has  been  12  months  since  Pelplng  first 
announced  the  existence  of  the  front  and 
the  movement,  and  so  far  neither  appears 
to  have  made  significant  progress.  Their 
leadership  la  confined  to  a  handful  of  Thai 
left-wing  dissidents  living  In  Pelplng  Two 
of  the  beat  known  are  Mongkon  Nanakorn. 
who  was  imprisoned  In  Thailand  for  Com- 
munist activities  In  1953  and  released  2  years 
later,  and  Phayom  Chulanont,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  who  left  the  country  In 
1983.  Phayom  went  as  the  "Thai  delegate" 
to  the  Afro-Asian  People's  Solidarity  Con- 
ference In  Ghana  last  May,  and  Monkgon  led 
a  "Thai  trade-union  delegation"  to  the  In- 
ternational Trade  Union  Solidarity  Confer- 
ence at  Hanoi  in  June.  But  speculation  con- 
tinues In  Bagkok  that  the  merger  may  mean 
that  Pelplng  has  given  orders  for  an  advance 
In  Communist  timetables  In  the  northeast. 
and  especially  In  the  heavily  Infiltrated  prov- 
ince of  Nakhon  Phanom.  which  Is  conven- 
iently close  to  Communist  Pathet  Lao  cen- 
ters of  activity  around  Thakhek  across  the 
Mekong  In  Laos. 

Still,  the  size  and  form  of  the  American 
buildup  at  Korat  suggests  that  It  is  not  only 
Intended  for  use  agalnat  the  sort  of  Insur- 
gency situation  that  might  conceivably  de- 
velop. To  fight  such  a  war  of  national 
liberation  successfully,  Thailand  must  cope 
with  the  problems  of  administration,  police 
Intelligence,  and,  in  the  longer  haul,  social 
and  economic  programs.  It  Is  dlCBcult  to 
see  how  the  commitment  of  American  mili- 
tary power  on  the  scale  of  the  Ban  Sattahlp- 
Korat  preparations  would  be  appropriate  or 
even  useful  for  those  purposes. 

Any  meaningful  U.S.  contingency  planning 
would,  of  course,  have  to  take  Into  account 
the  poeslblllty.  however  remote,  of  a  Chinese 
or  Vletmlnh  diversionary  attack  against 
Thailand.  As  a  base  for  meeting  such  an 
attack,  Korat  has  many  disadvantages. 
Though  the  town  Itself  is  often  called  the 
gateway  to  the  northeast.  It  Is  both  remote 
and  geographically  Isolated  from  the  north, 
the  one  part  of  Thailand  In  which  Chinese 
action  might  be  expected  or  is  even  possible. 
For  several  years  Chinese  roadbuUders  have 
been  active  In  Yunnan  Province  and  beyond. 
Chinese  military  engineers  built  a  road  from 
Yunnan  into  the  Laotian  province  of  Phong 
Saly,  where  Gen.  Khammouane  Bhoupa.  the 
local  military  commander,  has  long  acted  In- 
dependently of  both  the  Pathet  Lao  and 
Royal  Lao  elements  and  In  cloee  collabora- 
tion with  the  Chinese.  Another  Chinese  road 
runs  from  Yunnan  to  Nam  Tha.  As  the 
rightist  Gen.  Phouml  Nosavan  discovered  In 
1963,  the  road  from  Nam  Tha  to  Ban  Houel 
Sal  on  the  Mekong  River  border  Is  quite 
suitable  for  the  rapid  movement  of  troops. 
But  to  counter  such  a  threat  on  the  ground. 
Korat  Is  located  In  the  wrong  place,  both 
tactically  and  on  the  basis  of  existing  lines 
of  communication. 

It  Is  much  better  sited  as  a  shield  for  de- 
fensive operations  against  a  Pathet  Lao-Vlet- 
mlnh  Incursion  through  the  northeast.  Of 
all  contingencies,  howevar.  this  Is  least  likely. 
A  second  front  In  northeastern  Thailand 
would  be  useful  to  the  Vletmlnh,  but  not  If 
It  Involved  a  diversion  of  their  own  resources 
and  brought  Thailand  directly  Into  the  war. 
Sven  so,  the  big  U.S.  buildup  at  Korat  repre- 
sents an  Important  psychological  reassurance 
to  the  Thais.  Over  the  longer  term  It  could 
also  serve  as  a  major  supply  base  for  U.S. 
forces  In  southeast  Asia,  ready  to  back  up 
the  function  of  Camranh  In  an  emergency. 

BOAD  MAP  TO  VTCTOBT 

It  la  difficult  to  escape  the  thought  that 
the  Korat  base  and  Its  enormously  costly 
link  to  Ban  Sattahlp  could  also  provide  a 
potential  jumplngoff  point  to  counter  Vlet- 


mlnh use  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  In  Laos. 
This  posslbUity  has  certainly  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  Russian.  North  Vietnamese,  and 
other  diplomats  In  Vientiane. 

Air  action  a«;anist  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  during  the  past  12  months 
has  had  the  contradictory  effect  of  both  exac- 
erbating the  problems  facing  the  Vletmlnh 
cadres  and  main-force  unlt.s  moving  south 
and  at  the  same  time  stimulatltiK  this  flow. 
Now.  more  than  ever  before,  the  trail  Is  a 
Significant  fiictcr  In  the  war  The  movement 
of  supplies  along  Its  maze  of  bridle  paths, 
tracks,  and  roads  Is  probably  small  enough 
to  be  relatively  unimportant;  but  the  volume 
of  manpower  (even  if  Saigon's  estimates  of 
the  increased  dry-season  flow  are  exagger- 
ated) Is  such  that  It  threatens  to  nullify  the 
best   of  efforts  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  Increasing  US.  air  capability  In  Thai- 
land and  Vietnam  and  the  recent  use  of 
Guam-based  B-52's  points  to  heavier  bomb- 
ing of  the  trail.  Yet  experience  here  and  In 
Korea  suggests  that  Interdiction  from  the  air 
Is  simply  not  p>o8slble.  The  Ingrained  Vlet- 
cong  fear  of  defoliation  by  chemical  spray 
could  conceivably  be  exploited  to  add  to  the 
fears  and  the  perils  of  the  route,  but  at  best 
this  would  be  no  more  than  a  harassment. 
Small-scale  commando  actions  would  have 
the  same  effect,  and  would  inevitably  prove 
costly.  The  reclons  through  which  the  trail 
passes  In  Laos  are  sparsely  populated,  but.  to 
the  Vlelcontrs  enormous  advantage,  the  lo- 
C<il  tribesmen's  loyalty  to  them  is  complete, 
especially  in  the  wilderness  of  southeastern 
Laos. 

Despite  seemingly  effective  landslide  bomb- 
ing missions,  the  Vletcong  have  continued 
to  use  two  main  entry  routes  Into  Laos  from 
North  Vietnam,  the  Mu  Gla  and  Nape  Passes. 
Two  roads.  Including  one  newly  built,  run 
south  to  the  main  staging  post  of  Tchepone 
on  Route  9.  A  third  access  rovte  crosses 
the  demilitarized  zone  in  the  VletLong-doml- 
nated  northwestern  region  of  South  Vietnam 
and  picks  up  Route  9 

Route  9  Is  critical  Deny  It  to  the  Vletcong 
and  the  trail  Is  out.  But  this  Is  neither 
tactically  nor  logistlcaUy  feasible  In  an  op- 
eration mounted  exclusively  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  1st  ARVN  Division  In  Quang  Trl 
Province,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Route  9.  Is 
experienced  and  effective.  While  Its  suc- 
cesses In  recent  months  have  been  outstand- 
ing. It  cannot  by  Itself  consolidate  Its  gains 
In  the  Immensely  difficult  terrain  where  Route 
9  crosses  the  Laotian  border.  To  perform 
this  limited  task,  which  would  at  most  deny 
the  Vletcong  only  one  of  the  three  main  lines 
of  communication  from  North  Vietnam  Into 
Laos,  would  not  only  require  substantial  re- 
inforcement but  would  tax  the  logistical 
capabilities  of  the  American  and  Vietnamese 
forces  at  Hue  and  Danang.  But  to  attempt  a 
more  substantial  operation  from  bases  on 
the  coast  would  be  next  to  Impossible 

A  more  obvious  threat  to  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail  could  be  directed  through  Pakse  and 
Savannakhet  in  western  Laos,  where  the  going 
Is  much  easier.  Provided  that  northeastern 
TTialland  does  not  erupt  Into  full-scale  In- 
surgency, the  lines  of  communication  would 
be  secure.  Moreover,  the  new  supply  route 
from  Ban  Sattahlp  through  Korat  would  re- 
lieve South  Vietnam  of  the  major  logistical 
stxtiln  of  an  operation  that  could  eventually 
require  three  or  more  divisions 

It  may  be  argued  that  such  an  operation 
would  destroy  all  that  remains  of  the  1962 
Geneva  Agreement  on  Laos.  The  political 
Issues  Involved  the  reaction  of  both  Vientiane 
and  the  Soviet  Union  and  could  present 
problems.  It  has.  however,  long  been  ap- 
parent that  North  Vietnam  signed  that  agree- 
ment only  to  safeguard  Its  own  unlawful  and 
Tltal  corridor  to  South  Vietnam  So  far.  the 
preservation  of  the  fiction  of  Laotian  neu- 
trality and  nonlnvolvement  has  been  useful 
In  maintaining  relative  tranquillity  In  Vien- 
tiane.   But  to  those  In  the  field  who  favor 


such  an  operation,  this  consideration  u 
hardly  a  match  for  the  Issues  at  stake  in 
Vietnam  and  the  frustration  of  the  American 
effort  threatened  by  the  continued  and  ex- 
panding use  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail.  To 
these  men,  the  questions  that  matter  are 
whether  there  Is  demonstrable  evidence  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  abrogated  the 
Geneva  Agreement  by  their  use  of  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  whether  the  reinforcements 
using  the  trail  are  of  major  significance  in 
the  Vletcong  war  effort,  and  finally,  whether 
ground  action  against  the  trail  would  prove 
effective. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  answer 
to  the  first  two  questions.  As  for  the  third, 
many  responsible  military  men  believe  that 
the  dlflacultles  to  be  overcome  would  be  re- 
warded by  the  results.  It  Is,  therefore,  not 
Inconceivable  that  Korat,  already  a  psycho- 
logical threat  to  the  Vletmlnh.  may  even- 
tually be  Invested  with  a  major  role  in  future 
U.S.  offensive  plans  In  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  after 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  review 
these  articles,  I  think  a  debate  on  the 
resolution  of  the  Senator  would  be  very 
helpful. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  Senator  for  his  interces- 
sion and  for  the  very  interesting  articles 
from  the  Reporter  magazine  which  I 
know  will  be  helpful  to  our  review. 

Mr.  President,  It  requires  time  and 
attrition  sometimes  to  have  light  break 
through  to  the  real  point.  The  point  that 
I  am  pressing  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is — and  this  is  the  light 
that  I  hope  will  break  through  to  his  con- 
sciousness— the  fact  that  this  will  help 
and  not  hurt.  It  is  not  in  derogation  of 
the  authority  that  he  has  been  exercis- 
ing. It  Is  no  reflection  on  his  authority 
to  conduct  foreign  affairs. 

The  President  himself  demonstrated 
that  he  wanted  and  needed  to  have  the 
partnership  of  Congress  by  asking  for 
the  resolution  of  August  1964.  Now  that 
there  Is  a  new  ball  game,  why  does  he  not 
ask  again  and  get  the  same  fortification, 
the  same  strength,  and  the  same  sub- 
stantiality so  that  he  cannot  be  chal- 
lenged on  the  ground  of  illegality,  as  has 
been  done,  or  challenged  on  the.  ground 
that  he  is  using  authority  for  a  purpose 
which  was  never  Intended,  for  a  new  pur- 
pose, for  a  new  escalation  of  the  struggle. 

I  believe  that  everything  is  to  be 
gained  and  nothing  is  to  be  lost,  beyond 
what  has  been  already  lost  by  furnishing 
food  for  the  propaganda  mills  in  Hanoi. 

The  strength  that  can  be  afforded  to 
our  freedom  and  its  decision  far  out- 
weighs any  minor  disadvantage  of  any 
character. 

As  one  who  has  supported  the  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  that  before  it  is  too  late,  in 
terms  of  graver  disquiet  than  presently 
exists,  we  can  have  a  congressional 
debate. 

I  can  understand  why  the  congres- 
sional committees,  representing  the  ma- 
jority, have  been  unwilling  to  have  this 
debate  so  far  unless  the  President  should 
ask  for  it.  Would  it  not  be  better  for 
the  President  to  ask  for  this  resolution, 
as  he  did  In  August  of  1964,  than  to  be 
forced  to  it?  The  committees  would 
take  the  ball  and  run  with  it.  That  is 
what  can  result  in  view  of  the  gathering 
storm  In  Congress,  not  because  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  but  because  of  the  ap- 
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parent  feeling  of  the  President  that  Con- 
gress should  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
debate  and  vote  on  the  Issue. 

I  urge  the  President  to  seek  the  benefit 
of  this  debate. 

Mr.  President,  to  intellectual  men — 
and  the  President  is  an  intelligent 
fnan — the  proudest  words  in  the  English 
language  are:  "I  am  persuaded." 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  President 
may  invite  debate  in  this  matter  in  view 
of  the  feelings  of  so  many  who  thor- 
oughly support  him  in  terms  of  what  he 
is  ti-ying  to  do  and  in  terms  of  the  free- 
dom and  safety  of  our  Nation  and  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  Mr,  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr,  President, 
while  I  have  not  heard  eveiything  that 
the  Senator  has  said,  I  believe  that  he  is 
proposing  a  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  regard  to  the  Vietnamese 
situation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  say  that  the  President 
should  come  to  us  again,  as  he  did  in 
August  1964.  for  a  resolution  on  Vietnam. 

1  say  that  as  a  supporter  of  the  President. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President, 

as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Senices.  and  as  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  I  point  out  that 
the  authorization  and  appropriation 
bills  must  come  before  us  within  the  next 

2  or  3  weeks. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  there  would 
be  a  very  full  discussion  not  only  of  the 
subject  matter  of  the  bills,  but  also  of 
the  entire  problem  that  faces  the  Presi- 
dent and  ourselves. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator knows  that  there  is  no  one  whom  I 
respect  more  than  I  do  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  Yet,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  discussion  and  debate 
which  will  be  engendered,  as  it  will  be.  by 
the  authorization  and  appropriation 
bills,  will  be  quite  opposite  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  fMr.  DominickI 
and  other  Senators,  myself  included,  are 
talking:  about. 

The  authorization  and  appropriation 
bills  represent  a  different  issue.  The 
issue  would  be  whether  we  were  going  to 
support  the  men  in  the  field. 

This  is  not  something  that  I  imagine. 
We  had  this  issue  in  connection  with 
the  appropriation  last  year  of  the  $700 
million. 

The  entire  debate  was  stultified  by  the 
fact  that  no  one  would  ever  desire  to 
stop  the  appropriation  of  money  for  men 
who  are  fighting.  We  have  been  there 
ourselves.  Many  of  us  have  been  in  the 
armed  services. 

The  only  thing  that  is  germane  is  that 
the  policy  is  up  for  determination  in  a 
sense  resolution. 

The  President  has  done  it  before,  in 
my  judgment,  a  httle  arbitrarily.  Speak- 
ing as  one  who  supports  the  President 
In  his  policy,  I  am  asking  him  to  do  it 
again  when  the  situation  is  so  changed 
and  when  there  is  a  gathering  storm  of 
feeling  that  it  should  be  done. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr,  President, 
I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 


setts are  very  far  apart  in  their  points 
of  view. 

My  point  is  simply  that  In  our  hear- 
ings, which  extended  over  a  period  of 
3  days,  there  was  testimony  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  from  General 
Wheeler  and  others.  The  entire  prob- 
lem was  discussed. 

I  agree  that  there  was  no  discussion  as 
to  whether  a  new  resolution  was  needed. 
However,  the  entire  general  principle  as 
to  why  we  were  there  and  what  we  were 
doing  was  discussed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleague. 


REPORT  OF   SPECIAL   COMMISSION 
ON  AUTOMATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mission on  Automation.  This  report  has 
just  been  handed  to  the  President.  As 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  legislation 
which  created  the  Commission.  I  have 
great  interest  in  the  results  of  the  Com- 
mission's work. 

Automation  is  a  very  critical  problem 
for  the  United  States.  It  affects  the  work 
of  the  committee  on  which  I  am  a  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

It  is  recommended  in  the  report  of 
the  Commission  that  $2  billion  be  pro- 
vided to  take  care  of  the  hard-core  job- 
less who  will  be  created  by  the  progress 
of  automation.  There  are  also  other 
major  recommendations  contained  in  the 
report. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  urgent  prob- 
lem for  our  country.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  Commission  considers  the 
spread  of  automation  beneficial  to  the 
economy.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which 
we  can  keep  our  productive  strength  and 
march  forward. 

The  Commission  report  also  recognizes 
that  rapid  automation  does  cause  job 
losses  and  therefor  favors  the  provision 
of  adjustment  assistance,  and  other  types 
of  Federal  pro.2rams. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  UPI  story  on  the  Commission 
report  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

I  shall  have  something  further  to  say 
about  the  subject  after  studying  the  de- 
tailed report. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   UPI 
story  on  the  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Automation 

Washington. — A  special  commission  on 
automation  today  recommended  to  President 
Johnson  a  vast  $2  billion  program  to  provide 
work  for  500.000  hard-core  Jobless  and  an- 
other multl-bllUon-doIlar  plan  to  Insure 
needy  families  a  minimum  annual  Income. 

The  commission  also  called  for  a  national 
computer  commission  to  match  men  and 
Jobs  and  a  minimum  of  14  years  free  educa- 
tion and  special  help  for  Negroes  to  over- 
come Job  obstacles. 

It  said  aggressive  Federal  tax,  spending, 
and  credit  policies  were  essential  to  prevent 
widespread  job  losses  from  technological 
changes  In  the  next  10  years. 

The  recommendations  were  filed  with 
Johnson  In  a  report  from  the  national  com- 
mission on  technology,  automation  and 
economic  progress.  The  210-page  document, 
delayed  a  month  In  a  successful  effort  to 


prevent  a  minority  report  by  organized  labor, 
went  Into  topics  ranging  from  air  p>ollutlon 
to  reorganization  of  local  government. 

But  Its  major  conclusions  from  a  year-long 
study  centered  on  the  pace  of  technological 
change  and  steps  the  14-man  commission 
proposed  to  meet  It. 

After  noting  that  productivity  Increases 
have  gone  up  from  an  average  2  percent  to  3 
percent  In  the  postwar  period,  the  commis- 
sion said: 

"There  has  not  been  and  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence that  there  will  be  In  the  decade  ahead, 
an  acceleration  In  technological  change  more 
rapid  than  the  growth  of  demand  can  offset, 
given  adequate  public  pwllcles. 

"The  growth  rate  required  to  match  rising 
productivity  and  labor  force  growth  rates 
Is  unprecedented  In  all  our  history  •  •  *. 
There  will  be  a  continuing  need  for  aggres- 
sive fiscal  and  monetary  policies  to  stimulate 
growth." 

Three  union  leaders  on  the  panel — Walter 
P.  Reuther,  Al  J.  Hayes,  and  Joseph  A. 
Beirne — filed  a  dissenting  comment  that  the 
report  lacked  a  "tone  of  urgency"  and  called 
for  "swift,  determined  and  vigorous  meas- 
ures '  to  offset  automation   Inroads  on  Jobs. 

The  report  said  Federal  economic  policy 
should  aim  at  reducing  the  Nation's  unem- 
ployment rate  to  3.5  percent  or  lower  by  the 
start  of  1967.  It  was  4.1  percent  at  the  close 
of  1965. 

In  addition  to  urging  tax  reduction  and 
higher  Federal  spending  to  spur  demand  In 
tlie  next  decade,  the  conunlssion  recom- 
mended a  series  ol  measures  to  help  the 
least-qualified  workers  and  Americans  who 
cannot  hold  Jobs. 

It  proposed  public  service  employment  In 
schools,  hospitals,  and  similar  agencies  to 
provide  opportunities  for  those  unable  to 
compete  in  the  labor  market.  This  was 
described  as  making  the  Federal  Government 
an  employer  of  last  resort. 

The  report  said  a  5-year  program  should 
be  established  with  an  Initial  outlay  of  $2 
billion  to  provide  a  half-million  full-time 
Job.=  of  this  nattire. 

Ill  another  major  proposal  the  commission 
said  there  should  be  a  Federal  floor  under 
the  income  of  families  without  breadwinners 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped,  and 
people  loo  old  to  work. 

It  urged  that  Congress  Increase  social 
security  benefits  and  give  serious  study  to 
a  minimum  income  allowance  that  would 
provide  Federal  payments  to  persons  with 
Incomes  below   a  certain  standard. 

The  commission  sriid  the  cost  of  such  a 
plan  would  rai.pe  from  $2  billion  to  $20  bil- 
lion per  year,  depending  on  the  standards 
and  the  policing  of  the  program.  — 

In  other  recommendations  the  conunls- 
sion: 

Recommended  creation  of  a  computerized 
nationwide  service  for  matching  Job  appli- 
cants to  .lob  openings,  either  under  private 
or  public  ownership.  Federalization  of  the 
Federal-State  Employment  Service,  also  was 
urged. 

Special  programs  to  help  Negroes  obtain 
better  education  and  jobs,  patterned  after 
special  programs  for  ex-servicemen  follow- 
ing World  War  II.  to  compensate  for  past 
discrimination. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[No.  26  Leg.] 


Aiken 

Cotton 

Gore 

Anderson 

Dlrksen 

Hart 

Bartlett 

Domlnlck 

Hayden 

Boggs 

Douglas 

Holland 

Carlson 

EUender 

Inouye 

Clark 

Fong 

Jackson 
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JkwMm 

UoCwthy 

Rlblooff 

Jordan.  N.C. 

McIntTw 

RuMeli,  Q%. 

JorOMR,  ia*tu> 

MontOTB 

S»lton<t*U 

KmmnOj.iUm 

.  Mundt 

Sml^ 

KenoMy.  N.T. 

Muskle 

Spajkman 

Kiieta«l 

Pastore 

8t<nnls 

Pe&rson 

TydlngB 

Lont.  lA. 

PeU 

Tarbo  rough 

Proimlre 

Young,  Ohio 

Manrilald 

Randolph 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
nam  Is  not  present. 

Mr.  \IUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed 
to  request  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


AUoU 


Barb 

B«nn«tt 

Blbl« 

Brewster 

Bn<l.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Oannow 

Caae 

Church 

Oooper 

Curtia 


Dodd 

Ervln 

l^^nnln 

Pulbiight 

Hnrrla 

Hartke 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Hniaka 

Uca«e 

McOovem 

Metcair 

Mondale 


Mors« 

Morton 

Moea 

Murphy 

Prouty 

Robertson 

Rusaell,  S.C. 

Scott 

Simpson 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wllllanxa,  Del. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICE, 
is  present. 


A  quoriun 


PROPOSED  REPEAL  OF  SECTION 
14(b)  OP  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HR.  77)  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as 
amended,  and  section  703(b)  of  the  La- 
bor-Management Reporting  Act  of  1959 
and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  section 
8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  as  amended. 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  my  great  privilege  to  serve  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  al- 
most 30  years.  20  of  which  have  been  in 
this  body.  During  all  of  that  time.  I 
have  strlved  to  propose,  support,  and 
enact  legislative  programs  that  would  be 
helpful  to  the  workers  of  my  State  and 
contribute  to  their  well-being. 

I  know  that  great  progress  has  been 
made.  I  know  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  the  field  of  housing.  I  re- 
member when  the  FHA  program  was  first 
proposed  and  many,  many  people 
thought  of  it  as  socialism.  Many,  many 
people  said  that  this  program  would  re- 
sult In  the  Federal  Oovernment  taking 
over  the  housing  industry.  Nothing  has 
been  further  from  the  truth.  Millions  of 
American  families  live  In  safe,  decent, 
sanitary  housing  because  of  programs 
such  as  these.  Low-income  housing  has 
been  made  available  to  those  persons 
who.  less  fortunate  than  we.  are  unable 
to  own  their  own  homes.  Community 
slums  have  been  cleared  and  urban  rot 
and  decay  stemmed. 


Of  course,  much  more  needs  to  be  done, 
but  all  of  that  which  has  been  done  has 
served  to  help  the  interests  of  the  work- 
ingman  of  this  Nation.  It  is  precisely 
for  these  reasons  that  this  Congress  over 
the  years  has  designed  these  kinds  of 
programs. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  be  criticized  be- 
cause of  my  work  in  these  areas.  I  have 
said  time  and  time  again  that  I  believe 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  help  meet  the  needs  of  the 
American  people  when  those  needs  can- 
not be  adequately  met  by  the  several 
States.  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  birth- 
date  we  are  now  approaching,  made  the 
very  wise  statement  that  the  function 
of  the  Government  was  to  do  for  tne  peo- 
ple those  things  which  they  could  not  do 
for  themselves,  or  do  so  well.  I  have  said 
that  I  believe  the  very  nature  of  this 
Government  intended  for  the  States 
joined  together  and  working  together  to 
harness  their  resources  for  the  common 
good. 

At  the  same  time.  I  have  said  that  I 
feel  strongly  that  such  an  approach 
should  never  imply  all  problems  and  all 
needs  can  only  be  solved  and  can  only 
be  met  by  the  Grovemment  In  Washing- 
ton. I  would  never  subscribe  to  such  a 
policy  nor  do  I  believe  many  others 
would. 

It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  I  op- 
pose the  repeal  of  section  14  <b).  In  this 
opposition,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  oppose 
the  interests  of  organized  labor  or  the 
workingman.  Indeed,  I  support  the  in- 
terest of  organized  labor.  I  know  of  its 
importance  to  our  economy  and  to  the 
well-being  of  the  industrial  worker,  the 
tradesman,  and  the  seaman.  I  know 
that  without  collective  bargaining — a 
free,  open,  and  unfettered  bargaining — 
our  economy  could  not  function  as  effi- 
ciently as  it  does  today.  This  has  always 
been  my  position,  and  it  continues  to  be. 

I  believe  in  the  strength  of  collective 
bargaining.  There  is  probably  no  better 
example  of  democracy  in  action  than 
when  labor  and  management  sit  down 
around  the  table  to  plan  their  future 
together.  In  the  long  struggle  of  the 
workingman  to  receive  a  fair  share  of 
what  he  has  produced  for  his  own  use 
and  enjoyment,  we  have  seen  a  classic 
example  of  how  men  of  good  will  can 
solve  their  problems. 

It  will  always  be  my  purpose.  Mr. 
President,  to  work  toward  the  pre.serva- 
tion  of  this  kind  of  relationship  between 
labor  and  management,  the  kind  of  rela- 
tionship that  will  serve  toward  a  better 
understanding  between  the  parties. 

Today,  the  American  workingman 
has  achieved  much.  Now  he  dlrect.s  his 
attention  to  providing  security  for  him- 
.self  and  for  his  family.  He  Ls  devoting 
his  efforts  to  providing  more  material 
goods  for  his  family.  He  seeks  to  make 
better  use  of  his  leisure  time  and  to  pro- 
vide a  better  education  for  his  children. 
He  recognizes  that  without  education 
and  skills,  his  children  may  be  doomed 
to  unemployment  in  the  future.  With 
every  gain  that  he  has  made,  our  econ- 
omy has  been  strengthened  and  America 
has  been  a  better,  a  stronger,  and  a  safer 
place  in   which  to  live.     Those  leaders 


of  labor  who  have  contributed  to  this 
have  contributed  to  their  country  and 
to  them  we  are  indebted.  Indeed,  or- 
ganized labor  is  democracy  in  action. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  democracy 
lives  because  of  the  nature  of  this  Re- 
public. I  hope  the  time  will  never  come 
when  for  the  sake  of  the  moment  we 
take  actions  that  are  destructive  of  the 
very  principles  upon  which  our  Republic 
is  founded. 

And,  foremost  among  those  principles 
stand  the  rights  of  the  States. 

I  believe  that  section  14(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  provides  for 
a  proper  relationship  between  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments.  To  repeal 
it  would  do  violence  to  that  relationslup, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  oppose  its 
repeal. 

Shortly  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  and  this  section,  tiie 
State  of  Alabama  passed  a  so-called 
right-to-work  law.  That  law  has  been 
on  the  statute  books  of  Alabama  since 
that  time. 

The  law  was  passed  by  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  of  Alabama 
in  the  State  legislature.  The  proposal 
was  considered  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  signed,  and  adopted.  Since  that 
time  only  a  few  serious  efforts  have  been 
made  to  repeal  this  law. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, with  a  deep  respect  for  the  right 
of  my  State  and  her  people,  I  could  not 
and  will  not,  regardless  of  the  subject 
of  the  legislation  at  hand,  allow  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  my  State  which 
have  already  been  expressed  so  clearly 
to  be  negated.  The  conflict  between 
State  sovereignty  and  national  suprem- 
acy is  one  that  has  aroused  controversy 
since  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution 
in  1789.  But,  despite  this  long  and  some- 
times bitter  conflict  which  has  counted 
some  of  our  most  eminent  and  patriotic 
statesmen  on  each  side,  our  system  of 
government  has  survived  to  prevent  the 
usurpation  of  absolute  power  by  either 
the  States  or  the  Federal  Government. 

This  is  as  our  forebears  intended. 

Indeed,  Mr,  President,  this  State-Fed- 
eral Government  balance  is  and  has  been 
throughout  our  history  every  bit  as  im- 
portant as  the  separation  of  powers  first 
outlined  by  the  great  Greek  philosopher, 
Aristotle,  and  later  refined  into  the 
mixed  constitutions  concept  of  Montes- 
quieu. 

The  latter,  In  his  "Spirit  of  the  Laws," 
correctly  observed  that  "men  entrusted 
with  power  tend  to  abuse  it,"  and  It  was 
this  concept  which  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  our  Republic. 

But  both  Aristotle  and  Montesquieu 
were  concerning  themselves  with  the 
branches  of  government  necessary  to  the 
effective  functioning  of  a  republic  at 
the  national  level.  In  our  own  confed- 
eration of  States  there  was  reserved — on 
a  par  with  the  Federal  power— that  of 
the  States  themselves. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  "Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Revised  and  Annotated,"  published  by 
the  Government  Printing  OflBce  in  1953. 
In  accordance  with  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 69,  approved  June  17,  1947,  the  late 
Edward  S.  Corwin,  editor  for  the  Legls- 
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lative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  wrote: 

The  effectiveness  ol  constitutional  law  as 
a  system  of  restraints  on  governmental  ac- 
tion In  the  United  States,  which  Is  Its  pri- 
mary ralson  d'etre,  depends  for  the  most  part 
on  the  effectiveness  of  these  doctrines  as 
they  are  applied  by  the  (UJS.  Supreme) 
Court  to  that  purpose.  The  doctrines  to 
which  I  refer  are  ( 1 )  the  doctrine  or  concept 
of  federalism;  (2)  the  doctrine  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers;  (3)  the  concept  of  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  and  not  of  men,  as  opposed 
especially  to  Indefinite  conceptions  of  presi- 
dential power;  and  (4)  the  substantive 
doctrine  of  due  process  of  law  and  attendant 
conceptions  of  liberty. 

The  Federal  system  which  has  made 
this  the  most  powerful  and  prosperous 
nation  in  the  history  of  the  world  an- 
ticipates the  sovereign  States  of  the  Na- 
tion to  be  united  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
taining common  goals. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  end  with 
a  minimum  of  conflict,  this  system  vests 
enumerated  powers  in  the  Central,  or 
Federal  Government  and  residual  pow- 
ers in  the  States  themselves,  with  each 
having  its  own  legislative  authority. 
Each  of  these — the  States  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Federal  Government  on 
the  other — exercises  jurisdiction  in  exec- 
utive, legislative,  and  judicial  matters 
within  its  own  area,  with  the  Federal 
(Sovernment  having  supremacy  in  its 
own  sphere  over  conflicting  State  power. 
The  concept  also  calls  for  what  is,  in  ef- 
fect, dual  citizenship. 

Our  system  differed  in  this  respect 
from  all  others  in  history  in  that  previ- 
ously such  confederations  had  vested 
absolute  power  in  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. And  this,  rather  understandably, 
is  at  the  root  of  the  seemingly  endless 
wrangle  between  supporters  of  centrali- 
zation of  power  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
champions  of  State  sovereignty  on  the 
other.  Despite  this  longstanding  dis- 
pute, however,  the  intent  of  the  framers 
of  our  Constitution  has  been  preserved. 

It  has  been  said  that  these  differences 
center  around  an  article  of  and  an 
amendment  to  our  Constitution.  The 
first  of  these,  which  constitutes  the 
principal  support  for  those  who  cham- 
pion Federal  supremacy,  is  article  VI, 
which  states  in  clause  2 : 

This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  In  pur- 
suance thereof;  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land;  and  the  judges  In  every  State 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  In  the 
Constitution  of  laws  or  any  State  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

The  second,  is  the  10th  amendment, 
which  states: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

Among  the  champions  of  the  Federal 
supremacy  clause  was  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall,  of  Virginia,  who  chose  to  apply 
it  literally,  and  his  views  prevailed  for 
the  31  years  he  sat  in  the  highest  judicial 
post  in  the  land.  His  successor.  Roger  B. 
Taney,  of  Maryland,  held  the  opposite 
view,  leaning  strongly  upon  the  10th 
amendment. 


Concerning  this  Dr.  Corwin  wrote: 

It  was  Marshall's  contention  that  the 
supremacy  clause  was  intended  to  be  applied 
llteraUy,  so  that  If  an  unforced  reading  of 
the  terms  in  which  legislative  power  was 
granted  to  Congress  confirmed  Its  right  to 
enact  a  particular  statute,  the  circvmistance 
that  the  statute  projected  national  power  In- 
to a  hitherto  accustomed  field  of  State  power 
with  unavoidable  curtailment  of  the  latter 
was  a  matter  of  Indifference. 

Taney,  in  the  celebrated  Abelman 
against  B(x>th  decision,  which  was 
reached  on  the  eve  of  our  Civil  War,  ex- 
pressed his  position  in  equally  strong 
terms.  Speaking  of  the  role  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  such  matters,  he  said : 

This  Judicial  power  was  Justly  regarded  as 
indispensable,  not  merely  to  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
but  also  to  guard  the  States  from  any  en- 
croachment upon  their  reserved  rights  by 
the  General  Government.  •  •  •  So  long 
•  •  •  as  this  Constitution  shall  endure,  this 
tribunal  must  exist  with  it,  deciding  In  the 
peaceful  forma  of  Judicial  proceeding,  the 
angry  and  irritating  controversies  between 
sovereignties,  which  in  other  countries  have 
been  determined  by  the  arbitrament  of  force. 

The  Taney  position  prevailed  even  into 
the  1930's  when  the  High  Court  was 
called  upon  to  decide  whether  congres- 
sional power  to  regulate  commerce  ex- 
tended into  such  hitherto  sacred  State 
fields  as  that  of  regulating  employee- 
employer  relationship. 

In  the  case  of  Carter  against  Carter 
Coal  Co.,  in  1936,  Justice  George  Suther- 
land said : 

Much  stress  is  put  upon  the  evils  which 
come  from  the  struggle  between  employers 
and  employees  over  the  matter  of  wages, 
working  conditions,  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining,  etc.,  and  the  resulting  strikes, 
curtailment,  and  irregularity  of  production 
and  effect  on  prices;  and  it  is  insisted  that 
Interstate  commerce  is  greatly  affected 
thereby.  •  •  •  The  conclusive  answer  is 
that  the  evils  are  all  local  evils  over  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  no  legislative 
control.  The  relation  of  employer  and  em- 
ployee Is  a  local  relation.  At  common  law, 
it  is  one  of  the  domestic  relations.  The 
wages  are  paid  for  the  doing  of  local  work. 
Working  conditions  are  obviously  local  con- 
ditions. The  employees  are  not  engaged  In 
or  about  commerce,  but  exclusively  in  pro- 
ducing a  commodity.  And  the  controversies 
and  evils,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  sict  to 
regulate  and  minimize,  are  local  contro- 
versies and  evils  affecting  local  work  to  ac- 
complish that  local  result.  Such  effect  as 
they  may  have  upon  commerce,  however  ex- 
tensive It  may  be.  is  secondary  and  indirect. 
An  increase  in  the  greatness  of  the  effects 
adds  to  its  importance.  It  does  not  alter 
its  character. 

This  view,  Mr.  President,  did  not 
square  with  the  feelings  of  the  American 
people,  and  it  led  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  an  act 
which  has  meant  so  much  to  the  welfare 
and  well-being  of  the  American  people. 

This  measure  prohibited  interstate 
commerce  in  goods  produced  with  sub- 
standard labor,  and  it  established  mini- 
mum wages  and  maximum  hours. 
Speaking  for  a  unanimous  court  in  up- 
holding the  act,  Chief  Justice  Harlan 
Stone  said  in  1941: 

The  motive  and  purpose  of  the  present 
regulation  are  plainly  to  make  effective  the 
congressional    conception    of    public    policy 


that  Interstate  commerce  siiould  not  be  made 
the  instrument  of  competition  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  goods  produced  imder  substand- 
ard labor  conditions,  which  competition  Is 
injurious  to  the  States  from  and  to  which 
commerce  flows. 

In  answering  objections  which  had 
been  based  on  the  10th  amendment, 
Chief  Justice  Stone  continued : 

Our  conclusion  is  unaffected  by  the  lOth 
amendment.  •  •  •  The  amendment  states 
but  a  truism  that  all  is  retained  which  has 
not  been  surrendered.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  history  of  its  adoption  to  suggest  that 
it  was  more  than  declaratory  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  National  and  State  Gov- 
ernments as  it  had  been  established  by  the 
Ojnstitution  before  the  amendment  or  that 
its  purpose  was  other  than  to  allay  fears 
that  the  new  National  Government  might 
seek  to  exercise  powers  not  granted,  and  that 
the  States  might  not  be  able  to  exercise  fully 
their  reserved  powers. 

In  sustaining  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  for  fair  labor 
standards,  the  coui-t  followed  a  precedent 
established  almost  30  years  before  when 
the  first  substantive  expression  of  Fed- 
eral-labor policy  was  confirmed  in  the 
Clayton  Act. 

I  know  something  about  this  law  be- 
cause it  was  proposed  by  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  my 
own  State  of  Alabama,  a  very  distin- 
guished lawyer,  distinguished  legislator, 
and  later  an  honored  and  distinguished 
Federal  judge  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 
I  refer  to  Judge  Henry  D.  Clayton,  of 
Alabama. 

He  is  far  better  known  for  his  work 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee  as  author  of 
the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act  which  has 
served  to  protect  the  interest  of  small 
and  independent  businesses  against  the 
anticompetitive  practices  of  their  larger 
competitors.  But  even  before  Judge 
Clayton  ijecame  known  as  the  expert  he 
was  in  antitrust  matters,  he  established 
a  policy  which  continues  to  this  day,  and 
that  is,  tliat  workers  shall  have  the  right 
to  organize,  a  right  which  until  then  was 
preserved  only  through  court  decisions 
and  not  by  law.  Section  6  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act,  although  often  quoted,  bears  re- 
peating because  of  Its  significance  in  the 
development  of  the  law  governing  the 
rights  of  the  workingman: 

That  labor  of  a  human  being  is  not  a  com- 
modity or  article  of  commerce.  Nothing 
contained  In  the  antitrust  laws  shall  be  con- 
strued to  forbid  the  existence  and  operation 
of  labor,  agricultural,  or  horticultural  or- 
ganizations, Instituted  for  the  purposes  of 
mutual  help,  and  not  having  capital  stock 
or  conducted  for  profits,  or  to  forbid  or  re- 
strain Individual  members  of  such  organiza- 
tions from  lawfully  carrying  out  the  legiti- 
mate objects  thereof;  nor  shall  such  organi- 
zations, or  the  members  thereof,  be  held  or 
construed  to  be  illegal  combinations  or  con- 
spiracies In  restraint  of  trade  under  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

Since  that  time  in  several  acts  the 
right  to  organize  has  been  expressed 
clearly.  An  example  is  the  Railway 
Lalwr  Act  of  1926  where  it  is  said: 

Employees  shall  have  the  right  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively  through  representa- 
tives of  their  own    choosing. 

Again,  in  1932  the  Norris-La  Guardia 
Act  assured  the  worker  "full  freedom  of 
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association,  self -organization  and  desig- 
nation of  representatives  of  his  own 
choosing." 

But,  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  President, 
that  act  guaranteed  to  the  worker  the 
light  "to  decline  to  associate"  with  any 
organization. 

The  Norrls-La  Guardia  Act  was  an  out- 
growth of  a  period  of  government  by  in- 
junction. It  added  strong  restraints  on 
the  Issuing  of  injunctions  and  outlawed 
the  old  yellow  dog  contracts  which  had 
made  It  so  difficult  for  organized  labor  to 
move  forward.  Every  American  who 
recognized  the  Importance  of  permitting 
worklngmen  to  organize  and  to  bargain 
collectively  was  pleased  with  this  act. 

Just  a  few  years  later,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  was  established  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  This 
Board  gave  organized  labor  a  forum  to 
assure  equal  treatment  for  labor  and 
management.  Indeed,  during  the  first 
few  years  of  Its  existence,  the  Board  han- 
dled almost  35.000  cases  and  reinstated 
more  than  21.000  employees  who  had 
been  fired  because  of  union  activities. 

The  act  encouraged  collective  bargain- 
ing, union  organization,  and  forbade  em- 
ployers from  making  nonmembershlp  In 
a  labor  organization  a  condition  for  em- 
plo3Tnent.  The  act  prohibited  employers 
from  first,  restraint  or  coercion  of  or  in- 
terference with -employees  in  the  letter's 
exercise  of  rights  guaranteed  under  the 
act:  second,  domination  of.  interference 
with  or  financial  support  of  a  labor  orga- 
nization; third,  discrimination  to  encour- 
age or  discourage  union  membership,  ex- 
cept where  a  closed  or  union  shop  was 
established  by  agreement  with  a  major- 
ity of  employees;  fourth,  discrimination 
against  an  employee  for  filing  charges  or 
giving  testimony  imder  the  act;  and, 
fifth,  refusal  to  bargain  with  representa- 
tives of  employees. 

The  act  also  provided  exclusive  repre- 
sentation for  all  employees  to  the  union 
contracted  with  and  vested  administra- 
tion of  its  terms  In  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

Perhaps  no  single  piece  of  labor  legis- 
lation In  our  history  gave  the  Federal 
Government  greater  authority  in  the 
field  of  what  previously  had  been  con- 
sidered strictly  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  States. 

The  vehicle  used,  of  course,  was  the 
definition  of  Interstate  commerce. 

In  Labor  Board  against  Jones  & 
Laughlln,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  was 
asked  to  test  the  Wagner  Act  provisions 
which  forbade  "any  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices affecting  Interstate  commerce," 
particularly  that  concerning  •denial  by 
employers  of  the  right  of  employees  to 
organize  and  the  refusal  by  employers  to 
accept  the  procedures  of  collective  bar- 
gaining." 

Counsel  for  the  Federal  Government 
argued  that,  despite  previous  rulings  and 
Interpretations,  such  as  that  by  Justice 
Sutherland  I  cited  a  few  minutes  ago,  the 
respondents  owned— in  addition  to  their 
huge  steel  mills — mines,  steamships, 
terminal  railways  in  several  States  and 
employed  thousands  of  workers  in  widely 
scattered  areas.    In  the  1962  edition  of 


the   U.S.   Constitution.   Annotated,   the 
editors  note: 

A  vast  Industrial  commonwealth,  such  as 
this,  whose  operations  constantly  traversed 
State  lines,  comprised,  the  (Government 
counael)  contended,  a  species  of  territorial 
enclave  which  was  subject  In  all  Its  parts  to 
the  only  governmental  power  capable  of 
dealing  with  It  as  an  entity,  that  Is,  the  Na- 
tional Government  Yet.  even  If  this  were 
not  so,  still  the  protective  power  of  Congress 
over  Interstate  commerce  must  be  deemed  to 
extend  to  disruptive  strikes  by  employees  of 
such  an  Immense  concern,  and  hence  to  In- 
clude the  power  to  remove  the  causes  of  such 
Btrilces. 

In  holding  that  the  corporation  was 
subject  to  terms  of  the  act  on  the  latter 
grounds.  Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  said  for  the  Court: 

For  close  and  Intimate  effect  which  brings 
the  subject  within  reach  of  Federal  power 
may  be  due  to  activities  In  relation  to  pro- 
ductive industry  although  the  Industry  when 
separately  viewed  is  local.  Nor  will  it  do  to 
say  that  such  effect  Is  Indirect.  Considering 
defendant's  farflung  activities,  the  effect  of 
strife  between  It  and  its  employees  •  •  • 
would  be  Immediate  and  (Iti  ml^ht  be  cata- 
strophic. We  are  asked  to  slnit  our  eyes  to 
the  plainest  facts  of  our  national  life  and  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  direct  ,ind  Indirect 
effects  In  an  Intellectual  vacuum  •  •  •. 
When  Industries  organize  themselves  on  a 
national  scale,  making  their  relation  to  Inter- 
state commerce  the  dominant  factor  in  their 
activities,  how  can  It  be  maintained  that 
their  Industrial  labor  relations  constitute  a 
forbidden  field  into  which  Congress  may  not 
enter  when  it  is  necessary  to  protect  Inter- 
state commerce  from  the  paralyzing  conse- 
quences of  Indu.'itrlal  war^  We  have  often 
said  that  Interstate  commerce  itself  Is  a 
practical  conception.  It  Is  equally  true  that 
Interferences  with  that  commerce  must  be 
appraised  by  a  Judgment  that  does  not  ignore 
actual  experience. 

As  a  result  of  this  decision,  the  act 
later  was  held  applicable  to  even  the 
smallest  of  firm.s,  and  the  volume  of  com- 
merce was  ruled  to  be  no  criterion.  The 
1962  Constitution,  Annotated,  states: 

More  recently,  the  act  was  declared  to  be 
applicable  to  a  local  retail  auto  dealer  on 
the  gro;ind  th;it  he  was  an  Intetrral  part  of 
the  manufacturer's  national  dlFtrlbutlon  sys- 
tem. tHci-rii  Chevrolet  Co  v  Labor  Board, 
S46  US  482)  and  to  a  labor  d;  =  pute  arising 
during  alteration  of  a  county  courthouse  for 
the  reason  that  one-half  of  the  cost  thereof, 
or  J225.0OO  was  attributable  to  materials 
shipped  from  ot.her  States  tPlnmbe'-s  Union 
V.  Door  County ^  359  US.  .354). 

Certainly,  the  reach  of  the  Federal 
jurisdiction  in  this  area  has  been  as  ex- 
tensive as  ha.s  its  responsibility.  There 
continue  to  be  important  areas  of  juris- 
diction that  have  been  preserved  for  the 
States,  and  those  have  to  do  with  the 
very  subject  encompassed  by  section  14 
lb)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Section  14ib>  of  the  act,  which  is  the 
issue  here  today,  in  the  pending  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill,  is  brief,  explicit,  and  allows  of  no 
misinterpretation.    It  reads: 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  aa 
authorizing  the  execution  or  application  of 
agreements  requiring  membership  in  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  employment  In 
any  Stat*  or  Territory  in  which  such  execu- 
tion or  application  is  prohibited  by  State  or 
Territorial  law. 


This  is  a  clear,  explicit,  and  more 
elaborate  statement  of  a  similar  provi- 
sion that  is  contained  in  the  Norris- 
LaGuardia  Act,  passed  many  years 
earlier. 

Nineteen  of  our  States  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  right  at  the  polls, 
either  in  referendtuns  or  through  the 
election  to  their  respective  legislatures 
of  men  and  women  who  favored  extend- 
ing these  basic  freedoms  to  all  workers 
within  their  jurisdiction. 

On  the  same  date,  November  7.  1944, 
Arkansas  and  Florida  became  the  first 
States  in  the  Union  to  adopt  right-to- 
work  laws.  Twelve  years  ago.  by  legis- 
lative statute,  my  own  State  of  Alabama 
became  the  14th  State  to  adopt  such  a 
law;  and  today  there  are  19  such  States. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, I  oppose  most  strongly  the  effort 
which  would  in  effect  repeal  by  Federal 
law  what  the  State  of  Alabama  has 
done  by  its  deliberate  legislative  process. 
Those  who  would  oppose  the  Alabama 
right-to-work  law  should  go  to  the  State 
of  Alabama  for  its  repeal,  not  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Many  good  friends  of  mine  who  favor 
the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  have  spoken 
with  me  at  different  times  about  it.  I 
have  told  them  frankly  that  the  place  to 
seek  repeal  is  at  the  State  level.  That 
is  where  the  right-to-work  law  was  en- 
acted at  the  time  when  it  was  completely 
legal  for  the  State  to  take  such  action, 
not  only  legally  under  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  law,  but  legal  under  the  explicit 
provision  written  into  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

During  the  many  years  that  a  right- 
to-work  law  has  existed  in  Alabama,  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  can  recall  any  genuine 
effort  being  made  in  my  State  to  get  the 
endorsement  of  such  a  program  for  re- 
peal by  candidates  for  Governor  or  can- 
didates for  the  State  legislature. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  effort  has 
been  concentrated  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  believe  that  that  is 
the  system  of  making  a  law  and  acting 
on  a  law  and  repealing  a  law  which  was 
intended  by  those  who  wrote  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  If  it  is 
to  be  repealed  by  the  State  of  Alabama, 
I  believe  it  ought  to  be  done  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Alabama,  If  it  is  to  be  done  by 
the  State  of  Arizona,  or  by  any  other 
State  in  the  Union  which  has  a  right- 
to-work  law,  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  done 
by  the  people  of  the  legislature  of  that 
particular  State.  This  law  expresses 
in  clear  terms  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

It  might  be  appropriate  at  this  point 
to  set  out  the  Alabama  law,  to  give  its 
full  text.  It  is  not  very  long.  The  law 
provides  as  follows: 

Declaration  of  policy:  It  Is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  the  public  policy  of  Alabama 
that  the  right  of  persons  to  work  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  mem- 
bership or  norunembershlp  in  any  labor 
union  or  labor  organization.  (Title  26,  sec. 
375(1).) 

Denial  of  right  to  work  on  account  of 
membership  or  nonmembershlp  in  union 
illegal:  Any  agreement  or  combination  be- 
tween any  employer  and  any  labor  union 
or  labor  organization  whereby  persons  not 
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members  of  such  union  or  organization  shall 
be  denied  the  right  to  work  for  said  em- 
ployer, or  whereby  such  membership  is  made 
a  condition  of  employment  or  continuation 
of  employment  by  such  employer,  or  whereby 
any  such  union  or  organization  acquires  an 
employment  monopoly  in  any  enterprise,  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  against  public  policy 
and  an  Illegal  combination  or  conspiracy. 
(Title  26,  sec.  375(2).) 

Employers  may  not  require  tinion  mem- 
bership: No  person  shall  be  required  by  an 
employer  to  become  or  remain  a  mcnber  of 
any  labor  union  or  labor  organization  as  a 
condition  of  employment  or  continuation 
of  employment.    (Title  26,  sec.  375(3).) 

Employers  may  not  require  employees  to 
refrain  from  membership:  No  person  shall 
be  required  by  an  employer  to  abstain  or 
refrain  from  membership  In  any  labor  union 
or  labor  organization  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment or  continuation  of  employment. 
(Title  26,  sec.  375(4).) 

Mr.  President,  we  have  it  both  ways. 
It  is  completely  in  keeping  with  the  pro- 
vision of  the  old  Norris-LaGuardia 
Act.  It  is  certainly  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  and  the  clear  enunciation  of  this 
piinciple  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in 
section  14(b) . 

No  employer  can  refuse  to  employ  a 
person  because  he  is  a  member  of  a  labor 
organization,  nor  can  he  require  him  to 
be  a  member  or  nonmember.  It  works 
both  ways. 

I  continue  to  read  from  subsection 
(5»  of  title  26,  section  375  of  the  Ala- 
bama statute: 

Employer  may  not  require  payment  of 
union  dues:  No  employer  shall  require  any 
person,  as  a  condition  of  employment  or 
continuation  of  employment,  to  pay  any 
dues,  fees,  or  other  charges  of  any  kind  to 
any  labor  union  or  labor  organization. 
I  Title  26.  sec.  375(5).) 

Employee's  suit  against  employer  for  vio- 
lation of  certain  sections:  Any  person  who 
may  be  denied  employment  or  be  deprived 
of  continuation  of  his  employment  in  viola- 
tion of  sections  375(3),  375(4).  or  375(5)  or 
one  nr  more  of  such  sections,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  recover  from  such  employer  and 
from  any  other  person,  firm,  corporation,  or 
association  acting  in  concert  with  him,  by 
appropriate  action  in  the  courts  of  this 
State,  such  damages  as  he  may  have  sus- 
tained by  reason  of  such  denial  or  depriva- 
tion of  employment.     (Title  26,  sec.  375(6) .) 

.Article  not  applicable  to  contracts  already 
in  effect:  The  provisions  of  this  article  shall 
not  apply  to  any  lawful  contract  In  force  on 
the  efTectlve  date  hereof  but  they  shall  apply 
in  all  respects  to  contracts  entered  into 
there.ifter  and  to  any  renewal  or  extension 
of  an  existing  contract.  (Title  26,  sec.  375 
(7).) 

Mr.  President,  Alabama's  law  is  typi- 
cal of  those  in  effect  today  in  States 
from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Gulf  of 
Lower  California. 

In  only  one  State.  Indiana,  has  a 
right-to-work  law  been  repealed  and  in 
only  one  other.  Louisiana,  has  it  been 
partially  repealed. 

In  our  courts,  the  battle  has  been 
taken  as  high  as  it  could  go,  and  it  was 
rejected.  The  argument  has  been  made 
that  State  right-to-work  laws  are  illegal 
in  that  they  interfere  with  and  infringe 
upon  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  workers  to  form  associations 
for  their  own  benefit  and  protection.    It 


was  this  question  that  was  decided  in  a 
series  of  three  cases  heard  and  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  1949.  These  cases  involved  a 
challenge  to  the  right-to-work  laws  of 
Arizona,  Nebraska,  and  North  Carolina. 
They  are:  Lincoln  Federal  Labor  Union 
V,  Northwestern  Iron  and  Metal  Com- 
pany, Whitaker  v.  North  Carolina,  and 
American  Federation  of  Labor  v.  Ameri- 
can Sash  and  Door  Company — these 
three  decisions  are  reported  at  335  U.S. 
525  and  538. 

Justice  Frankfurter,  in  a  concurring 
opinion,  very  lucidly  spelled  out  addi- 
tional reasons  for  sustaining  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  provisions  of  the  three 
State  laws  in  question. 

I  shall  quote  from  his  opinion  at  some 
length  because  it  is  the  statement  of  the 
last  court  in  the  land  regarding  the 
constitutionality  of  this  statute  and  the 
State  statutes  that  were  enacted  under 
it.  It  embodies  considerable  of  the 
philosophy  regarding  it. 

The  opimon  reads  as  follows: 

Arizona,  Nebraska,  and  North  Carolina 
have  passed  laws  forbidding  agreements  to 
employ  only  union  members.  The  U.S.  Con- 
stitution is  Invoked  against  these  laws. 
Since  the  cases  bring  into  question  the  Judi- 
cial process  in  its  application  to  the  due 
process  clause,  explicit  avowal  of  individual 
attitudes  toward  that  process  may  elucidate 
and  thereby  strengthen  adjudication.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  set  forth  the  steps  by  which  I 
have  reached  the  concurrence  with  my 
brethren  on  what  I  deem  the  only  substan- 
tial Issue  here,  on  all  other  Issues  Joining 
the  Court's  opinion. 

The  coming  of  the  machine  age  tended  to 
despoil  human  personality.  It  turned  men 
and  women  into  "hands."  The  Industrial 
history  of  the  early  19th  century  demon- 
strated the  helplessness  of  the  individual 
employee  to  achieve  human  dignity  in  a  so- 
ciety so  largely  affected  by  technological 
advances.  Hence  the  trade  union  made  it- 
self increasingly  felt,  not  only  as  an  Indis- 
pensable weapon  of  self-defense  on  the  part 
of  workers  but  as  an  aid  to  the  well-being 
of  a  society  in  which  work  Is  an  expression 
of  lite  and  not  merely  the  means  of  earning 
subsistence.  But  unionization  encountered 
the  shibboleths  of  a  premachlne  age  and 
these  were  reflected  In  Juridical  assumptions 
that  survived  the  facts  on  which  they  were 
based.  Adam  Smith  was  treated  as  though 
his  generalizations  had  been  imparted  to 
him  on  Slnal  and  not  as  a  thinker  who  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  elimination  of  re- 
strictions which  had  become  fetters  up>on 
initiative  and  enterprise  In  his  day.  Basic 
human  rights  expressed  by  the  constitutional 
conception  of  liberty  were  equated  with  the- 
ories of  lalssez  falre.  The  result  w.is  that 
economic  views  of  confined  validity  were 
treated  by  lawyers  and  Judges  as  though  the 
framers  had  enshrined  them  In  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  misapplication  of  the  notions 
of  the  classic  economists  and  resulting  dis- 
regard of  the  perdurlng  reach  of  the  Con- 
stitution led  Mr.  Justice  Holmes'  famous 
protest  In  the  Lochner  case  against  measur- 
ing the  14th  amendment  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  "Social  Statics"  (198  U.S.  45.  75, 
49  L.  ed.  937,  949.  24  S.  Ct.  539,  3  Ann.  Cas. 
1133).  Had  not  Mr.  Justice  Holmes'  aware- 
ness of  the  Impermanence  of  legislation  as 
against  the  permanence  of  the  Constitution 
gradually  prevailed,  there  might  indeed  have 
been  hardly  any  limit  but  the  sky  to  the 
embodiment  of  "our  economic  or  oral  beliefs 
In  that  amendment's  prohibitions."  (Bald- 
win v.  Missouri.  281  U.S,  586,  595.  74  L.  ed. 
1056,  1061,  50  S.  Ct.  436,  72  ALR  1303) . 


The  attitude  which  regarded  any  legislative 
encroachment  upon  the  existing  economic 
order  as  infected  with  vinconstltutionality 
led  to  disrespect  for  legislative  attempts  to 
strengthen  the  wage-earner's  bargaining 
power.  With  that  attitude  a.s  a  premise, 
Adair  v.  United  States  (208  U.S.  161,  52  L.  ed. 
436,  28  S.  Ct.  277,  13  Ann.  Cas.  764 1.  and 
Coppage  v.  Kansas  (236  U.S.  1,  59  L.  ed  441. 
35  S.  Ct.  240,  LRA1915C  960)  followed  logi- 
cally enough;  not  even  Tn^ajr  v.  Corrigan 
(25"?  U.S.  312,  66  L.  ed.  254,  42  S.  Ct.  124,  27 
ALR  375).  could  be  considered  unexpected. 
But  when  the  tide  turned.  It  was  not  merely 
because  circumstances  had  changed  and 
there  had  arisen  a  new  order  with  new  claims 
to  divine  origin.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis  In  Senn  v.  Tile  Layers  Protecfire 
Union  (301  U.S.  468,  81  L.  ed.  1229.  57  S.  Ct. 
857),  shows  the  current  running  strongly 
in  the  new  direction — the  direction  not  of 
social  dogma  but  of  lncre:iscd  deference  to 
the  legislative  Judgment.  "Whether  It  was 
wise,"  he  said,  now  speaking  for  the  CTourt 
and  not  In  dissent,  "for  the  State  to  pvermlt 
the  union  to  (picket)  is  a  question  of  Its 
public  policv — not  our  concern."  (Id  301 
US.  at  481, '81  L.  ed.  1238.  57  S.  Ct.  857). 
Long  before  that.  In  Duplex  Pnnting  Press 
Co.  v.  Decring  (254  U.S.  443,  488,  65  L.  ed. 
349,  366,  41  S.  Ct.  172,  16  ALR  196).  he  had 
warned: 

"All  rights  are  derived  from  the  purposes 
of  the  society  In  which  they  exist:  above  all 
rights  rises  duty  to  the  community.  The 
conditions  developed  in  industry  may  be  such 
that  those  engaged  in  it  cannot  continue 
their  strtiggle  without  danger  to  the  commu- 
nity. But  it  Is  not  for  Judges  to  determine 
whether  such  conditions  exist,  nor  is  it  their 
function  tx3  set  the  limits  of  permissible  con- 
test, and  to  declare  the  duties  which  the  new 
situation  demands.  TTiis  is  the  function  of 
the  legislature  which,  while  limiting  indi- 
vidual and  group  rights  of  aggression  and 
defense,  may  substitute  processes  of  Justice 
for  the  more  primitive  method  of  trial  by 
combat." 

Unions  are  powers  within  the  State.  Like 
the  power  of  Industrial  and  financial  aggre- 
gations, the  power  of  organized  labor  springs 
from  a  group  which  is  only  a  fraction  of  the 
whole  that  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  referred  to  as 
"the  one  club  to  which  we  all  belong."  The 
power  of  the  former  Is  subj<»ct  to  control, 
though,  of  course,  the  particular  Incidence  of 
control  may  be  brought  to  test  at  the  bar  of 
this  Court  (e.g.,  Northern  Securities  Co.  v. 
United  States  (193  U.S.  197,  48  L.  ed.  679,  24 
S.  Ct.  436):  North  American  Co.  v  Securities 
and  Exch.  Commission  (327  U.S.  686,  90  L.  ed. 
945,  66  S.  Ct.  785)  ).  Neither  can  the  latter 
claim  constitutional  exemption.  Even  the 
Government — the  organ  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple— is  restricted  by  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances  established  by  our  Constitution. 
The  designers  of  that  system  distributed  au- 
thority among  the  three  branches  "not  to 
promote  efHclency  but  to  preclude  the  exer- 
cise of  arbitrary  power."  Mr.  Justice  Bran- 
dels,  dissenting  in  Myers  v.  United  States  (272 
U.S.  52,  293,  71  L.  ed.  160,  242,  47  S.  Ct.  21). 
Their  concern  for  individual  members  of 
society,  for  whose  well-being  government  is 
instituted,  gave  urgency  to  the  fear  that  con- 
centrated power  would  become  arbitrary.  It 
is  a  fear  that  the  history  of  such  power,  even 
when  professedly  employed  for  democratic 
purposes,  has  hardly  rendered  unfounded. 

If  concern  for  the  Individual  Justifies  in- 
corporating in  the  Constitution  itself  de\'ice8 
to  curb  public  authority,  a  legislative  Judg- 
ment that  his  protection  requires  the  regula- 
tion of  the  private  power  of  unions  cannot 
be  dismissed  as  Insupportable.  A  union  is 
no  more  than  a  medium  through  which  in- 
dividuals are  able  to  act  together;  union 
power  was  begotten  of  individual  helpless- 
ness.   But  that  power  can  come  into  being 
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only  when,  and  continue  to  exUt  only  so  long 
u.  IndlvlduKl  alma  are  leen  to  be  shared  In 
conunon  wltb  other  members  of  the  group. 
There  U  a  natural  empbaaU.  however,  on 
what  U  shared  and  a  resulting  tendency  to 
subordinate  the  inconsistent  Interests  and 
Impxilaea  of  Indivldtials.  From  this,  it  is  an 
Msy  transition  to  thinking  of  the  union  as 
an  entity  having  rights  and  purposes  of  its 
own.  An  ardent  supporter  of  trade  unions 
who  is  also  no  lass  a  disinterested  student  of 
society  has  pointed  out  that  "as  soon  as  we 
personify  the  idea,  whether  It  is  a  country  or 
a  church,  a  trade  union  or  an  employers' 
aaaoclatlon,  we  obscure  individual  reaponsi- 
bllity  by  transferring  emotional  loyalties  to  a 
flctitloua  creation  which  then  acta  upon  us 
psychologically  aa  an  obatruction,  especially 
In  Uxnaa  of  crisis,  to  the  critical  exercise  of  a 
rwuonsd  Judgment."  (Laskl.  Morris  Cohen's 
Approach  to  I^egal  Philosophy,  IS  University 
of  Chicago  L.  Rev.  675,  Ml   (1948)). 

TtM  right  of  association,  like  any  other 
rifht  carried  to  Its  extreme,  encounters  Um- 
ttlng  principles.  (See  Hudson  County  Water 
Co.  V.  McCarter  (309  V£.  349,  366,  62  L.  ed. 
aae,  881,38  6.  Ct.  629,  14  Ann.  Gas.  560).)  At 
th«  point  where  the  mutual  advantage  of 
aMoel%tlon  demands  too  much  Individual 
disadvantage,  a  compromise  must  be  struck. 
(See  Dicey,  Law  and  Public  Opinion  in  Eng- 
land 466,  466  (1905).)  When  that  point  has 
been  reached — where  the  Intersection  should 
fall — Is  plainly  a  question  within  the  special 
province  of  the  legislature.  This  Court  has 
|[lven  effect  to  such  a  compromise  in  sus- 
taining a  legislative  purpoee  to  protect  indi- 
vidual employees  a^alnBt  the  exclusionary 
practices  of  unions.  (Steele  v.  Louisville  <fr 
.N.R.  Co.  (323  VS.  192.  89  L.  ed.  173.  65  S.  Ct. 
M6) :  Wallace  Corp.  v.  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Bd.  (323  VS.  248.  89  L.  ed.  216.  65  S.  Ct. 
238);  Railway  Mail  Aaao.  v.  CorH  (326  U.S. 
88.  89  L.  ed.  3073,  65  S.  Ct.  1483;  cf.);  Elgin 
JAE  R.  Co.  v.  Burley  (325  VS.  711,  733.  734, 
80  L.  ed.  1886,  1889,  1900,  65  S.  Ct.  1282).) 

Remember  that  this  is  a  decision  deal- 
ing with  the  right  of  those  three  States  to 
have  and  maintain  rlght-to-work  laws. 
This  decision  was  handed  down  in  1949, 
and  I  am  quoting  Justice  Frankfurter. 

Continuing  to  read  from  the  decision: 

The  rationale  of  the  Arizona,  Nebraska,  and 
North  Carolina  legislation  prohibiting  unlon- 
•ecurlty  agreements  is  founded  on  a  similar 
reaolutlon  of  conflicting  interests.  Unless  we 
are  to  treat  as  unconstitutional  what  goes 
against  the  grain  because  it  offends  what  w« 
may  strongly  believe  to  be  socially  deelrable, 
that  reaolutlon  must  be  given  respect. 

It  la  urged  that  the  compromise  which  this 
legislation  embodies  Is  no  compromise  at  all 
because  it  is  fatal  to  the  survival  of  organized 
labor.  But  can  it  be  said  that  the  legislators 
and  the  people  of  Arizona,  Nebraska,  and 
North  Carolina  could  not  in  reason  be  skepti- 
cal of  organized  lalxsr's  insistence  upon  the 
neceaalty  to  ita  strength  of  power  to  compel 
rather  than  to  persuade  the  allegiance  of  its 
reluctant  members?  In  the  past  50  years 
the  total  number  of  employed,  counting  sal- 
aried workers  and  the  self-employed  but  not 
farmers  or  farm  laborers,  has  not  quite 
tc«bled,  while  total  union  membership  has 
Increased  more  than  33  times — 

Mr.  President,  I  depart  from  the  direct 
quotation  at  thla  point  to  emphasize  a 
fact  which  was  brought  out  by  the 
eminent  Justice,  namely  that  although 
the  work  force  during  the  past  period  of 
time  that  he  gives  had  not  quite  tripled, 
membership  In  labor  unions  had  in- 
creased more  than  33  times. 

This  decision  was  handed  down  In 
1949.  Of  course  we  have  not  had  any 
such  rapid  Increase  in  labor  membership 


since  1949.  but  I  rather  wish  that  I 
knew  just  what  the  figures  are. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Maine  has 
the  figures  available  or  could  bring  them 
out  sometime  in  the  course  of  debate. 
I  have  no  Idea  what  they  are. 

Addressing  myself  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  who  is  now  in  the  Chamber  and 
Acting  Leader  at  this  moment  there  Is 
another  figure  I  should  like  to  see.  I 
have  seen  interesting  figures  placed  In 
the  Congressional  Record  in  the  course 
of  thLs  debate  which  have  shown  the 
percentage  increase  in  wages  in  the 
States  having  rlght-to-work  laws  as 
against  the  other  States.  Tliere  are 
about  a  dozen  dllTerent  compailsons, 
which  I  have  not  seen.  I  should  like  to 
see  them.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  available  or  not. 

How  badly  has  the  labor  union  move- 
ment been  crippled  by  the  rlght-to-work 
laws? 

In  other  words,  what  percentage  in- 
crease in  membership  has  there  been  In 
rlght-to-woi-k  law  States  as  contrasted 
with  the  States  without  right-to-work 
laws?  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
what  they  are  but  It  seems  to  me  that 
they  would  be  valuable  and  certainly  an 
interesting  statistic  in  the  course  of  this 
debate  to  know.  I  do  not  know.  It 
may  support  the  viewpoint  of  the 
unions.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  does  or 
that  it  does  not.  I  have  not  seen  them. 
But,  if  such  figures  are  available  I  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  proper  and  that 
it  would  be  good  to  have  tiiem  for  the 
Record. 

In  other  words,  let  us  find  out  wheth- 
er the  unions  have  been  hurt  by  these 
laws. 

Justice  Frankfurter  is  here  saying 
that  the  unions  had  argued  in  1949, 
when  the  ri?lit-to-work  laws  were  rela- 
tively new — the  first  right-to-work  law 
was  only  5  years  old  at  that  time — but 
that  they  would  be — I  do  not  know 
whether  he  used  the  word  "destroyed" 
or  not,  but  certainly  badly  damaged; 
and  he  says  that  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  if  they  could  show  that  to  be  true 
State  legislatures  would  not  react  and 
give  them  relief. 

That  was  my  feeling. 

While  the  Senator  from  Maine  was 
absent  from  the  Chamber  I  stated  a 
while  ago  that  I  have  some  good  labor 
friends  in  my  State.  Lat)or  has  gener- 
ally supported  me  in  my  State.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Maine  knows 
that.  I  have  generally  supported  them 
in  programs  which  mean  so  much  to 
lat)or — such  as,  for  e.xample,  safe,  sani- 
tary, and  decent  housing  and  schools, 
and  legislation  generally  intended  for 
their  welfare  and  for  strengthening. 

Even  though  I  differ  with  labor  leaders 
in  my  State  at  the  present  time  on  this 
question  of  the  appeal  of  section  14(b). 
I  believe  that  they  understand  the  rea- 
son why.  that  it  is  basically  a  division 
of  power  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  government.  Here 
is  a  law  on  the  statute  books  of  Alabama 
which  was — by  a  vote  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature and  the  signature  of  its  Gov- 
ernor— enacted  into  law  at  a  time  when 
it  was  clearly  provided  in  the  law  of  the 
United  States   that   there   was  nothing 


to  prohibit  States  from  enacting  sucli 
laws.  In  other  words.  It  was  perfectly 
legal  for  a  State  to  do  from  a  State 
standpoint  and  from  a  Federal  stand- 
point. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  finish  my 
thought  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

A  law  had  been  placed  on  the  book* 
which  was  certainly  legal,  and  which 
certainly  since  the  decision  of  1949  ha« 
been  constitutional.  It  is  the  enactment 
of  a  law  by  a  State.  I  therefore  do  not 
believe  it  was  intended  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  repealing  a  State  motion. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  tiie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Especially  in  an 
area  that  the  Federal  Government  had 
recognized  was  a  State  area. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  for  a  question  at  this  point. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  that 
I  have  spent  long  hours  in  this  chair  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion  that  has 
taken  pla,ce  over  the  past  few  days.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  raised  some 
Interesting  questions  about  the  merits  of 
the  proposal  to  repeal  14(b).  questions 
which  I  suggest  ought  to  be  discussed, 
questions  that  ought  to  be  answered,  and 
which,  if  answered,  would  be  profitable 
to  the  country  as  a  whole.  But  the  issue 
before  us,  as  I  understand,  does  not  get 
to  the  merits  of  the  proposal  to  repeal 
14(b).  The  issue  before  us  is  whether 
or  not  we  should  get  to  a  discussion  of 
the  very  questions  which  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  raised 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  break  in 
right  there? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  ask  my  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  Is  really  interested  In  answers 
to  the  questions  which  he  has  raised,  will 
he  Join  the  Senator  from  Maine  and 
other  Senators  like  minded  in  support- 
ing the  proposal  to  lay  the  measure  be- 
fore the  Senate  so  we  can  get  into  the 
merits  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Maine  sidesteps  the  issue.  The 
point  I  have  been  trying  to  make — and  I 
am  afraid  I  did  not  succeed  In  penetrat- 
ing the  Senator  from  Maine,  or  else  he 
does  not  want  to  be  penetrated — is  that 
it  is  a  motion  to  take  up.  and  I  had  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  motion  to  take  up,  and  not  a  debate  on 
whether  or  not  the  bill  shall  be  passed. 
That  Is  not  It.  But  why  take  up  a  meas- 
ure that  seeks  to  do  a  thing  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  constitutionally  bad  and  con- 
tradictory of  all  of  the  principles  of  the 
division  of  powers  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  governments? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld  again? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  continue 
for  a  moment.  Let  me  finish  this  little 
statement. 

Under  the  Constitution  itself,  and  un- 
der the  Norrls-La  Guardia  Act  passed 
back  In  1932,  there  could  be  no  require- 
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ment  that  a  person  would  have  to  belong 
or  not  belong  to  a  union.  Then  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  came  along, 
without  any  change  from  that  provision. 
When  enacted  into  law,  it  did  not  change 
that  provision.  But  a  few  yetirs  later, 
when  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  written 
Into  law — in  1947.  I  believe  It  was — in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Norrls-La 
Guardia  Act  had  afflrmed  an  £ige-old 
principle  that  '.vas  inherent  in  the  Consti- 
tution itself,  it  was  decided  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  acting  for 
the  Federal  Government,  to  insure  again 
that  it  had  no  business  whatsoever  being 
in  the  sphere  of  saying  whether  or  not 
there  ought  to  be  a  union  shop  or  closed 
shop;  that  that  was  a  matter  for  the 
States  to  decide.  Congress  so  stated 
again.  In  other  words  that  was  a  labor 
provision  very  much  like  what  amend- 
ment 10  did  for  the  rights  of  the  States 
under  the  Constitution. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  believe  it  Is  a  good 
principle.  Why  should  I  advocate  tak- 
ing up  something  that  will  take  a  long 
time  on  the  floor  to  debate,  when  it  is 
not  a  good  principle  and  ought  not  to  be 
enacted  into  law? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  rose  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interrupting 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  welcome  the  ex- 
change. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  But  to  respond  to  the 
questions  which  the  Senator  directed  to 
me. 

Mr.  SPARICMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  assume  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  directed  those  questions 
to  me  because  he  was  interested  in  an- 
swers. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  And  I  suggested  that 
the  best  way  to  get  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions is  to  dispose  of  the  motion  to  take 
up  the  measure.  If  the  Senator  is  inter- 
ested in  answers  to  the  questions,  rather 
than  merely  proceed  to  discuss  the  mo- 
tion to  take  up. 

I  have  sat  in  this  chair  listening  to 
this  debate.  I  think  I  sat  for  31/2  hours 
yesterday  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
today,  and  a  like  number  of  hours  on 
other  days  listening  to  a  learned  dis- 
cussion—and that  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  most  learned,  as  it  always  is — 
but  I  have  not  heard  one  Senator  dis- 
cussing the  issue  on  the  same  side  as  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  discuss  whether 
or  not  we  ought  to  take  up  the  bill  or  lay 
it  before  the  Senate  so  the  Senate  can 
have  an  opportunity  to  proceed  to  discuss 
the  merits. 

I  have  been  enlightened  by  what  has 
been  said  on  the  side  of  the  issue  which 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  represents, 
but  I  suggest  it  is  not  relevant  to  the 
point  before  us.  I  shall  be  glad  to  dis- 
cuss that  point  when  we  reach  it.  But 
I  would  like  to  be  enlightened  on  why 
we  should  not  get  to  the  point  of  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  the  proposal.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  making  his 
case.  There  is  a  case  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question.    I  believe  the  country 


would  like  to  be  enlightened  on  both 
sides  of  the  issue.  I  would  like  to  get 
down  to  that  point.  The  Senator  is  In- 
terested in  answers  to  the  questions  he 
has  raised.  I  suggest  that  that  is  the 
way  to  really  get  to  the  answers,  rather 
than  occupy  us  with  these  dilatory  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mn  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
able  Senator — and  he  knows  I  respect 
his  views  very  highly — that  I  have  been 
trying  my  best,  in  the  short  time  that  I 
have  been  speaking — and  I  remind  the 
Senator  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  taken 
the  floor — to  explain  my  views.  I  have 
felt  that  I  would  be  called  upon  to  vote 
on  this  question,  and  that  I  ought  to  take 
the  time  to  explain  my  views.  I  have 
already  explained  them  to  many  labor 
leaders  In  my  State.  A  good  many  of 
them,  I  believe,  understand  my  position. 
I  felt  that  I  ought  to  explain  my  posi- 
tion for  the  record  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  have  not  been  dilatory  in  presenting 
my  views.  I  am  not  engaging  in  a  long 
debate.  I  believe  we  ought  not  to  take 
up  this  issue,  because  I  do  not  believe  it 
Is  a  good  measure. 

Let  me  say  something  else  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine.  He  may  not  feel  any 
obligation  on  his  part  to  tsilk  on  his 
side  of  the  issue,  or  to  make  out  a  case. 
However,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  Gallup 
poll  was  taken  the  other  day  which 
showed  that  the  country  as  a  whole  is 
opposed  to  the  proposed  legislation. 
Was  not  such  a  poll  taken?  It  seems 
to  me  I  remember  reading  about  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI, 
brought  it  to  our  attention. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  I  saw  it  in 
the  newspapers,  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  brought  it  out 
during  his  presentation  on  the  first  day 
that  the  motion  was  before  us,  on  the 
second  go-round  on  this  Issue,  so  to 
speak. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  I  were  on  the  side  of 
an  issue  which  had  that  kind  of  support 
throughout  the  country,  I  would  be  eager 
to  see  that  support  reflected  in  a  vote 
on  the  merits  of  the  issue. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  I  were  on  the 
short  side  on  a  question  like  that  I  would 
want  to  be  making  a  case  before  the 
country. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  are  eager  to  get 
to  that  point. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  is  doing  that.  Now  is  the  time 
to  make  that  case.  I  believe  he  should 
be  making  his  argument  now. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  wish  to  make  a  pro- 
posal to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  I  sit  down 
and  that  the  Senator  from  Maine  speak 
instead? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No,  no;  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  a  function  to  perform, 
and  I  have  mine  to  perform  at  the  mo- 
ment with  respect  to  the  motion  which 
is  before  us.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  that  I  have  been  involved 
in  the  question  of  the  union  security 
shop  since  my  first  term  in  the  Maine 
Legislature  in  1946. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  In  the  forum 
where  it  should  be;  at  the  State  level. 
That  is  what  the  eminent  Justice  I  am 
quoting  has  said. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  my  willingness  to  discuss 
the  subject.  It  was  discussed  in  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Maine  Legislature.  Those  of 
us  who  felt  as  I  did  lost  that  fight  in 
the  legislature. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  Maine  have 
such  a  law  now? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No.  The  question 
went  to  a  referendum.  The  legislature's 
action  in  approving  a  rlght-to-work  law 
was  overwhelmingly  defeated.  2  to  1.  in 
1948.  When  we  went  to  the  people,  we 
sustained  our  ca.se.  The  issue  arose  once 
more  since  that  time.  The  political  lead- 
ers on  t>oth  sides — Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocrats— took  the  same  position  in  op- 
position to  it.  To  this  day,  Maine  does 
not  have  a  right-to-work  law.  We  are 
satisfied  with  the  situation  as  it  Is. 

Tlie  question  before  the  Senate  is 
whether  or  not  it  is  to  consider  the  repeal 
of  .section  14(b)  which  would  make  the 
law  uniform  throughout  the  country.  I 
believe  this  is  an  issue  which  ought  to  be 
debated  on  the  merits.  But  what  is  the 
point,  I  ask  the  Senator,  in  discussing 
the  merits  of  the  matter  now  when  the 
Senator  and  those  who  are  debating  this 
question  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  will 
not  let  us  get  to  a  vote  on  the  merits. 

I  am  not  asking  the  Senator  or  those 
who  support  his  position  to  support  the 
repeal  of  section  14(b).  I  am  asking 
why  they  do  not  permit  us  to  proceed 
with  the  matter  so  that  we  can  discuss 
tlie  merits. 

We  are  not  going  to  discuss  the  merits 
If  in  so  doing  we  contribute  to  the  delay 
in  acting  on  the  motion  to  take  up. 

If  the  Senator  will  join  in  supporting 
that  motion,  we  will  take  It  up,  discuss 
the  merits,  and  vote  on  it.  I  would  like 
nothing  better.  Then,  I  would  be  happy 
to  answer  questions  directed  to  me  by 
the  Senator. 

In  answering  the  question  I  am  con- 
tributing to  the  delay  in  a  sense,  but  I 
could  not  resist  replying  because  the 
Senator  was  so  generous  in  directing 
questions  to  me. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  ask 
the  Senator  why  he  objects  to  taking  up 
the  measure,  discussing  the  issue,  en- 
lightening the  country  with  respect 
thereto,  and  resolving  it  one  way  or 
another. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  respect  the  views 
of  the  Senator.  But  his  view  is  that  the 
proper  stage  to  discuss  these  matters  is 
after  the  bill  has  been  formally  laid  lie- 
fore  the  Senate. 

Any  time  is  a  proper  time  to  discuss 
what  it  means.  I  repeat  that  this  is  the 
only  time  that  I  have  discussed  it  and 
the  only  time  I  propose  to  discuss  it. 

Tlie  State  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
acted  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
it  should  have  right-to-work  laws.  It 
acted  exactly  the  way  it  was  intended 
under  the  Constitution  originally  and 
under  the  various  statutes  since  that 
time,  including  the  Norrls-La  Guardia 
Act,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  in  keep*- 
ing   with   Supreme   Court   decisions   In 
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1949.  His  State  did  what  was  contem- 
plated. In  other  words.  It  acted  at  the 
State  level.  There,  it  went  to  a  referen- 
dum and  the  people  voted  against  It. 

I  would  not  seek  to  cause  Maine  to 
change  its  mind.  I  believe  it  is  a  State 
function.  I  do  not  believe  the  Federal 
Government  has  any  business  tinkering 
with  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  I  indicated  earlier. 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  Is  the  time  to 
enter  Into  an  extensive  debate  on  the 
merits,  because  we  ought  to  dispose  of 
the  procedural  motion  first.  If  we  do 
that,  then  we  can  get  to  the  merits.  We 
ought  to  come  to  grips  with  the  ques- 
tion. The  argimient  that  the  Senator 
and  those  alined  with  him  make  should 
be  answered  so  that  the  country  can 
understand  our  differences. 

Briefly,  on  the  question  which  the 
Senator  just  raised,  I  believe  we  have 
now  had  18  years  within  which  the 
States  could  decide  what  their  policy 
ought  to  be.  I  believe  19  States 
adopted  rlght-to-work  laws. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Twenty-one  States 
adopted  them,  nineteen  States  retained 
them,  one  repealed  them  outright,  and 
another  partially  repealed  them. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  So  these  figures  indi- 
cate that  a  substantial  majority  of 
States  decided  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  Is  a  cogent 
argument  to  be  made  for  a  uniform  law 
throughout  the  country  on  this  point. 
Not  to  have  a  uniform  law  tends  to  be 
disruptive. 

In  the  case  of  my  State,  the  fact  that 
some  States  have  rlght-to-work  laws  is 
used  as  an  Inducement  to  Industries  In 
New  England  to  move  out.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve this  sort  of  competition  between  the 
States  Is  conducive  to  harmony  and 
stability,  or  In  the  best  interests  of  labor 
and  management  relations. 

I  believe  there  Is  a  case  for  uniform 
policy.  We  would  be  delighted  to  make 
that  case  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  if 
the  Senator  and  those  alined  with  him 
would  let  us  get  to  the  issue. 

I  appreciate  the  patience  of  the  Sen- 
ator in  affording  me  the  opportunity  to 
make  these  observations.  It  is  a  view 
that  I  sincerely  hold,  and  it  is  pertinent 
to  the  Issue  before  us.  I  appreciate  the 
willingness  of  the  Senator  to  discuss  it 
with  me. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  viewpoint  of  the  Senator. 

As  I  said  earlier  in  my  remarks,  the 
Constitution  prescribed  certain  limita- 
tions and  certain  areas  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  supreme. 
and  others  in  which  the  States  should  be 
supreme.  There  are  some  areas  in  which 
they  overlap,  and  usually  in  those  cases 
we  have  tried  to  lay  them  out  by  law. 

I  believe  that  the  field  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing belongs  to  the  State,  as  never 
having  been  conceded  to  the  Central 
Government,  but  whether  it  is  or  not.  the 
law  enacted  by  Congress  on  at  least  two 


different  occasions  and  the  law  made  by 
the  Court  in  its  decisions  based  upon  the 
provisions  principally  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  have  upheld  these.  It  has 
said  that  they  were  functions  of  the  leg- 
islature, and  that  they  were  things  upon 
which  the  various  States  should  speak 
their  minds. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ought  to  he  changing  that  mind. 

I  am  looking  at  a  table.  The  Senator 
from  Maine  said  something  about  indus- 
tries from  Maine  being  pulled  into  other 
areas  because  of  the  wage  differential,  I 
assume. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  What  is  feared  is  the 
appeal  that  is  directed  at  employers  in 
States  like  Maine — and  I  believe  this  in- 
cludes all  New  England  States — that  if 
they  go  to  right-to-work  States  they  will 
not  face  the  prospect  of  strong  union 
activity  and  strong  union  organization. 

There  is  a  fear  that  this  is  an  appeal 
to  many  employers  and  management. 
From  discussions  which  I  have  had  with 
many  employers  it  does  have  appeal. 

I  have  not  measured  this  statistically, 
but  in  many  right-to-work  States  there 
are  advertisements  toward  those  States, 
holding  this  out  as  an  advantage,  if  in- 
dustries wish  to  locate  in  right-to-work 
States. 

Appeal  is  being  circulated  and  being 
aimed  at  industries  in  States  that  do  not 
have  rlght-to-work  laws,  with  the  hope 
and  apparently  some  expectation  that 
the  appeal  is  a  valid  one  and  might  pro- 
duce results. 

This  kind  of  appeal  directed  to  indus- 
tries in  New  England  and  my  State  is  of 
concern  to  the  citizens  of  Maine. 

I  wish  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Sena- 
tor. I  notice  in  the  Record  of  yesterday 
at  page  1955  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  i  Mr.  Mond.ale  I  in- 
serted an  advertisement  that  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  January  25. 
1966,  signed  by,  I  gather,  several  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  citizens  in  his 
State,  under  this  message: 
We  Believe  We  Have  a  Right  to  a  Vote — A 

Message  Fro.vi  the  People  of  Minnesota 

to   the    U.S.   dE.NATE 

We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  Minne- 
sota, employed  In  many  dilTerent  occupa- 
tions, and  living  in  different  parts  of  tJie 
suite,  take  this  means  to  Inform  the  hon- 
orable Members  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  that  we  .irc  deeply  concerned  about 
the  delay  la^t  fall  In  legislative  .ictlon  in 
repealing  section  14ib)  of  the  Taft-HarUey 
Act.  and  we  hereby  declare  our  earnest  hope 
that  the  repeal  bill  will  be  voted  on  In  the 
new  session  of  Congress  at  the  earliest  rea- 
sonable opportunity.  We  be.leve  the  Senate 
ha.s  a  right  to  vote  on  the  bin.  We  believe 
we  have  a  right  under  our  representative 
government  to  have  that  vote  taken. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  that  that  ap- 
peal is  a  reasonable  request? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  shall  not  pass 
judgment  on  what  other  Senators  may 
have  decided  as  to  their  course  of  action. 
Let  me  answer  the  Senator  s  question 
by  posing  this  question :  I  have  now  been 
speaking  for  about  1  hour  and  30  min- 
utes.    I  suppose  that  had  it  not  been  for 
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our  colloquy,  I  might  have  concluded  my 
remarks  by  now.  At  any  rate,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  had  the  colloquy.  Cer- 
tainly, It  will  not  take  me  more  than  20 
or  25  minutes  to  finish  what  I  had  ex- 
pected to  say.  That  will  mean  that  I 
shall  have  spoken  less  than  a  total  of  2 
hours  on  this  subject.  As  I  have  said,  I 
fully  intend  that  this  speech  shall  be  an 
explanation  of  my  position  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

E>oes  the  Senator  from  Maine  believe 
that  I  am  unreasonable  In  asking  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  2  hours  to  explain  my 
position  on  a  measure  so  Important  as 
this?  I  am  not  asking  about  any  other 
Senator,  either  on  this  side  or  the  otlier 
side  of  the  aisle.  But  am  I  delaying  the 
vote  on  this  question  by  taking  an  hour 
and  a  half  or  so  to  explain  my  position? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  never  describe 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  as  unreason- 
able. But  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that 
his  eloquent  and  well  reasoned  argument 
In  behalf  of  his  position  would  be  better 
timed  If  it  were  made  after  the  Senate 
voted  on  the  procedural  motion  to  con- 
sider the  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Perhaps  I  fear  that 
we  shall  not  get  to  that  point,  so  this 
may  be  my  only  opportunity  to  explain 
my  position. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  why  I  asked 
the  Senator  whether  he  thought  the 
request  of  the  Mlnnesotans  was  a  reason- 
able request. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  I  shall  not  answer 
that  question.  They  are  speaking  from 
Minnesota.  If  they  want  to  speak  to  the 
Senators  from  Minnesota,  that  is  agree- 
able to  me. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama knows  that  that  is  not  their  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  a  duty  to 
perform  for  the  people  of  Alabama,  the 
country,  and  the  Senate.  I  feel  that 
taking  IVj  hours  to  explain  my  position 
on  a  measure  so  vital  as  this  is  only  ful- 
filling my  responsibility. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  already  said 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  I'/a  hours  Is 
unreasonable. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  shall  not  question 
the  motives  of  any  Senator  for  wanting 
to  vote  or  not  wanting  to  vote.  I  do  not 
want  it  to  be  thought  that  by  taking  V/2 
hours  to  explain  my  position  on  this 
question  I  am  blocking  a  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate or  that  I  am  unreasonably  holding  up 
the  debate. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield . 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  already  said 
that  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  unreasonable  in  taking  I'i 
hours,  or  that  he  would  be  unreasonable, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  in  taking  15 
hours. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  the  Senator 
from  Maine  wants  me  to  wait  until  a 
later  date.  I  think  that  date  might  not 
come. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No.  I  was  about  to 
say  that  even  though  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator's speech  would  be  better  placed  after 
the  procedural  motion,  I  would  not  quar- 
rel with  him  if  he  made  a  long  speech 
then,  provided  he  would  agree  that  at 


some  point  we  should  reach  a  vote  on  the 
merits  of  the  issue.  That  is  the  only  rea- 
son why  I  directed  this  request  to  the 
Senator.  I  would  not  care,  then,  when 
he  took  his  time  or  how  much  time  he 
took. 

When  I  direct  that  comment  to  the 
Senator,  I  direct  it  to  every  Senator.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  every  Senator 
can  take  15  hours  to  explain  his  position 
on  the  merits,  provided  that  at  the  end 
of  that  time  there  can  be  a  vote. 

I  am  merely  asking  whether,  assuming 
that  we  have  all  the  time  needed — and 
I  am  willing  to  fight  for  all  the  time  any 
Senator  may  desire  to  explain  his  f>osi- 
tion  on  the  merits — the  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  agree  at  that  point  to 
support  any  action  that  might  be  nec- 
essary to  bring  the  question  to  a  vote. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  are  dealing  with 
speculative  matters  in  that  respect. 
There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  pass 
on  that  question.  I  am  certain  there 
will  be  a  vote  in  the  Senate.  How  that 
vote  will  be  taken,  I  do  not  know.  Per- 
haps it  will  be  on  a  motion  to  table. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
believe  the  Senate  ought  to  vote  on  the 
merits? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  a  matter  of 
getting  to  it.  We  shall  not  get  to  the 
merits  unless  the  bill  is  taken  up. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  will  be  easier  to  get 
to  the  merits  if  enough  Senators  believe 
we  should  vote  on  the  merits. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Let  us  cross  that 
bridge  when  we  get  to  it. 
Mr,  MUSKIE.    That  is  fane. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Before  the  Senator  from  Maine  leaves 
the  Chamber — if  he  Is  about  to  leave — I 
invite  his  attention  to  some  tables  which 
were  placed  in  the  Record  a  few  days 
ago  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AllottI.  They  appear  at  page  1550  of 
the  Record  of  January  29.  There,  in  a 
list  of  righl-to-work  States,  are  set  forth 
the  increased  average  weekly  earnings 
of  production  workers  and  the  rate  of 
increase.  It  is  a  particularly  telling 
story.  That  table  and  some  other  brief 
tables  that  accompany  the  list  inspired 
me  to  say  that  I  wish  there  were  included 
one  that  showed  the  effect  this  increase 
had  had  on  unions  and  on  the  labor 
movement.  That  would  be  interesting 
and  quite  helpful.  There  are  a  number 
of  tables,  but  one  relates  to  union  activ- 
ity. 

I  notice  that  the  average  weekly  wage 
in  my  own  State,  over  the  past  10  years, 
increased  from  $57.42  to  $91.91,  or  60.1 
percent.  The  national  average  during 
those  10  years  was  44.3  percent. 

The  percentage  of  increase  in  right- 
to-work  States  was  46.8  percent,  whereas 
the  percentage  in  the  other  States  was 
42.8  percent. 

Thus,  so  far  as  e.imings  and  wage 
scales  are  concerned.  It  seems  to  me 
there  can  be  little  argvunent.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  what  effect  that 
Increase  had  on  unionization. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  reading  from  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  in  the  cases  handed 
down  in  1949  involving  rlght-to-work 
statutes  in  the  States  of  Arizona,  Ne- 
braska, and  North  Carolina.  I  had 
stated  that  the  Court  said  that  in  the 


past  50  years  the  total  nimiber  of  em- 
ployed, coimting  salaried  workers  and 
self-employed  workers,  but  not  farmers 
or  farm  laborers,  has  not  quite  trebled, 
while  the  total  union  membership  during 
that  time  had  increased  33  times. 

Of  covu-se,  this  is  not  a  fair  compari- 
son, because  the  period  covers  50  years; 
in  other  words,  half  a  century.  So  that 
would  not  be  a  fair  tabulation,  because 
union  membership  started  from  such  a 
low  base.  Nevertheless,  the  opinion 
states  that  whereas  nonfarm  laborers 
had  increased  by  3  times,  the  total  union 
membership  had  increased  33  times. 

I  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to 
see  the  increase  that  has  occurred  since 
that  time  in  the  working  force  as  against 
the  union  membership.  It  would  be  very 
Interesting  to  see  a  breakdown  between 
the  right-to-work  law  States  and  the 
other  States. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  Justice 
Frankfurter : 

At  the  time  of  the  open-shop  drive  fol- 
lowing the  First  World  War,  the  ratio  of 
organized  to  unorganized  nonagrlcultural 
workers  was  about  1  to  9,  and  now  It  is 
almost  1  to  3.  However  necessitous  may 
have  been  the  circumstances  of  unionism  In 
1898  or  even  in  1923,  Its  status  in  1948  pre- 
cludes constitutional  condemnation  of  a  leg- 
itlative  judgment,  whatever  we  may  think  of 
it,  the  need  of  this  type  of  regulation  out- 
weighs Its  detriments.  It  would  be  arbitrary 
for  this  Court  to  deny  the  States  the  right 
to  experiment  with  such  laws,  especially  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Eallroad  Brother- 
hoods have  held  their  own  despite  congres- 
sional prohibition  of  union  sectirlty  and  In 
the  light  of  the  experience  of  countries  ad- 
vanced In  industrial  democracy,  such  as 
Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  where  deeply 
rooted  acceptance  of  the  principles  of  col- 
lective bargaining  Is  not  reflected  In  uncom- 
promising demands  for  contractually  guar- 
anteed security.  Whether  It  Is  preferable 
In  the  public  Interest  that  trade  unions 
should  be  subjected  to  State  intervention  or 
left  to  the  free  play  of  social  forces,  whether 
experience  has  disclosed  "tinlon  unfair  labor 
practices"  and,  if  so,  whether  legislative 
correction  Is  more  appropriate  than  self- 
discipline  and  the  pressure  of  public  opin- 
ion— these  are  questions  on  which  It  is  not 
for  us  to  express  views.  The  very  limited 
function  of  this  Cotirt  is  discharged  when  we 
recognize  that  these  issues  are  not  so  un- 
related to  the  experience  and  feelings  of  the 
community  as  to  render  legislation  address- 
ing Itself  to  them  willfully  destructive  of 
cherished  rights.  For  these  are  not  matters, 
like  censorship  of  the  press  or  separation  of 
church  and  State,  on  which  history,  through 
the  Constitution,  speaks  so  decisively  as  to 
forbid  legislative  experimentation. 

But  the  policy  which  finds  expression  In 
the  prohibition  of  union  security  agreements 
need  not  rest  solely  on  a  legislative  concep- 
tion of  the  public  interest  which  includes 
but  transcends  the  special  claims  of  trade 
unions.  The  States  are  entitled  to  give 
weight  to  views  combining  opposition  to  the 
closed  shop  with  long-range  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  trade  unions.  Mr.  Justice  Bran- 
dels,  for  example,  before  he  came  to  this 
Court,  had  been  a  stanch  promoter  of  union- 
ism. In  testifying  before  the  Commission  on 
Industrial  Relations,  he  said: 

"I  should  say  to  those  employers  who  stand 
for  the  open  shop,  that  they  ought  to  rec- 
ognize that  It  Is  for  their  Interests  as  well 
as  that  of  the  community  that  unions  should 
be  powerful  and  responsible;  that  It  Is  to 
their  Interests  to  build  up  the  union;  to 
aid  as  far  as  they  can  in  making  them 
stronger;    and    to    create    conditions    under 


which  the  unions  shall  be  led  by  the  ablest 
and  most  experienced  men." 

Yet  at  the  same  time  he  believed  that 
"The  objections,  legal,  economical,  and  social, 
against  the  closed  shop  are  so  strong,  and 
the  Ideas  of  the  closed  shop  so  antagonistic 
to  the  American  spirit,  that  the  insistence 
upon  it  has  been  a  serious  obstacle  to  union 
progress."  Letter  of  September  6,  1910,  to 
Lawrence  P.  Abbott  of  the  Outlook.  On  an- 
other occasion  he  wrote,  "But  the  American 
people  should  not.  and  will  not,  accept  union- 
ism if  It  involves  the  closed  shop.  They  will 
not  consent  to  the  exchange  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  employer  for  the  tyranny  of  the  em- 
ployee." Letter  of  February  26,  1912,  to  Lin- 
coln Steffens.  In  summing  up  his  views  on 
unionism,  he  said: 

"It  Is  not  true  that  the  success  of  a  labor 
union  necessarily  means  a  perfect  monopoly. 
The  union.  In  order  to  attain  or  preserve  for 
its  members  Industrial  liberty,  must  be 
strong  and  stable.  It  need  not  Include  every 
member  of  the  trade.  Indeed.  It  is  desirable 
for  both  the  employer  and  the  union  that 
it  should  not.  Absolute  power  leads  to  ex- 
cesses and  to  weakness:  Neither  our  character 
nor  our  intelligence  can  long  bear  the  strain 
of  unrestricted  jwwer.  The  union  attains 
success  when  It  reaches  the  ideal  condition, 
and  the  ideal  condition  for  a  union  is  to  be 
strong  and  stable,  and  yet  to  have  in  the 
trade  outside  Its  own  ranks  an  appreciable 
number  of  men  who  are  nonunlonlsts.  In 
any  free  community  the  diversity  of  char- 
acter, 01  beliefs,  of  taste — Indeed  mere  selfish- 
nebs — will  insure  such  a  supply,  if  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  privilege  of  Individualism  is 
protected  by  law.  Such  a  nucleus  of  unor- 
ganized labor  will  check  oppression  by  the 
union  tis  the  union  checks  oppression  by  the 
employer."  Quoted  from  Louis  D.  Brandels' 
contribution  to  a  discussion,  entitled  "Peace 
With  Liberty  and  Justice,"  in  2  Nat.  Civic 
Federation  Rev.  No.  2,  pages  1,  16  (May  16, 
1905). 

Mr.  Brandels  on  the  long  view  deemed  the 
preferential  shop  a  more  reliable  form  of 
security  both  for  unions  and  for  society  than 
the  closed  shop;  that  he  did  so  only  serves  to 
prove  that  these  are  pragmatic  Issues  not 
appropriate  for  dogmatic  solution. 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  Mr.  Brandels' 
views,  they  have  been  reinforced  by  the 
adoption  of  laws  insuring  against  that 
undercutting  of  union  standards  which  was 
one  of  the  most  serious  effects  of  a  dissident 
minority  in  a  union  shop.  Under  Interpre- 
tations of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
undisturbed  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  and  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act,  the  bargaining  rep- 
resentative designated  by  a  majority  of  em- 
ployees has  exclusive  power  to  deal  with  the 
employer  on  matters  of  wages  and  working 
conditions.  Individual  contracts,  whether 
on  more  or  less  favorable  terms  than  those 
obtained  by  the  union,  are  barred.  J.  I.  Case 
Co.  v.  National  Labor  Relations  Bd..  321  U.S. 
332,  88  L.  Ed.  762,  64  S.  Ct.  576;  Order  of  R. 
Telegraphers  v.  Railway  Exp.  Agency.  321  U.S. 
342.  88  L.  Ed.  788.  64  S.  Ct.  582;  Medo  Photo 
Svpply  Corp.  v  National  Labor  Relation.-!  Bd. 
321  U.S.  678,  88  L.  Ed.  1007,  64  S.  Ct.  830;  see 
Elgin.  J.  S:  E.  R.  Co.  v.  Burley.  325  U.S  711, 
737,  note  35.  89  L.  Ed.  1886,  1902.  65  S.  Ct. 
1282.  Under  these  laws,  a  nonunion  bidder 
for  a  job  In  a  union  shop  cannot,  if  he  would, 
undercut  the  union  standards. 

Even  where  the  social  undeslrablllty  of  a 
law  may  be  convincingly  urged.  Invalidation 
of  the  law  by  a  court  debilitates  p>opular 
democratic  government.  Most  laws  dealing 
with  economic  and  social  problems  are  mat- 
ters of  trial  and  error.  That  which  before 
trial  .appears  to  be  demonstrably  bad  may 
belle  prophecy  In  actual  operation.  It  may 
not  prove  good,  but  It  may  prove  Innocuous. 
But  even  If  a  law  Is  found  w.antlng  on  trial. 
It  Is  better  than  its  defects  shotild  be  demon- 
strated and  removed  than  that  the  law  should 
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be  aborted  by  Judicial  flat.  Sucb  an  asser- 
tion of  judicial  power  deflects  reeponslblUty 
from  those  on  whom  In  a  democratic  society 
It  ultimately  rests — the  people.  IX  the  pro- 
ponents of  union-security  agreements  have 
confidence  In  the  arguments  addressed  to 
the  Court  In  their  "economic  brief,"  they 
•hould  address  those  arguments  to  the  elec- 
torate. Its  endorsement  would  be  a  vindi- 
cation that  the  mandate  of  this  Court  could 
never  give. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  to  that  last  brief  sentence 
reading: 

If  the  proponents  of  union -sectirlty 
agrennents  have  confidence  In  the  argu- 
ments addressed  to  the  Court  In  their  eco- 
nomic brief,  they  should  address  these  argu- 
ments to  the  electorate.  Its  endorsement 
would  b«  a  vindication  that  the  mandate 
of  this  Court  could  never  give. 

That  is  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  written  by  one  of  the 
most  liberal  judges,  and,  I  suppose,  one 
of  the  most  forward-thinking  Judges  we 
have  had.  He  came  from  the  Senator's 
section  of  the  country — Justice  Frank- 
furter. 

Now,  before  the  Senator  breaks  in 

lix.  MUSKIE.    Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Bir.  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  to  make  a 
statement.  The  Senator  is  going  to  say 
that  action  by  the  U.S.  Congress  ■would 
be  action  of  the  electorate.  However,  I 
say  that  it  was  intended,  and  has  been 
said,  that  each  law  enacted  by  Congress 
is  something  that  belongs  to  the  States. 
Therefore,  when  he  speaks  of  the  elec- 
torate, he  really  speaks  of  the  electorate 
of  the  States.  The  Court  does  not  say 
that.    I  am  saying  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  the  Senator  and  his 
colleagues  have  confidence  in  the  merits 
of  the  argument  they  are  advancing,  they 
should  let  the  Senate  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  voting  should 
be  done  in  the  State  legislatures.  If  It 
seems  desirable  to  repeal  a  rlght-to-work 
law,  let  the  State  that  enacted  It  into 
law  repeal  It. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  But  the  States  cannot 
vote  on  the  proposal  sought  to  be 
brought  before  us. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  They  cannot  vote 
on  this,  but  they  can  vote 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  the  Senator  has  con- 
fidence in  the  merits  of  his  argument,  he 
should  let  the  Senate  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  the  end  of 
that  quotation  frc«n  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
1949,  passing  on  the  constitutionality  of 
the  rlght-to-work  laws  In  three  States: 
North  Carolina,  Arizona,  and  Nebraska. 

I  quote  another  extract  from  the  same 
dec^ion.  as  follows: 

But  there  Is  reason  for  Judicial  restraint 
In  matters  of  policy  deeper  than  the  value 
of  experiment:  It  Is  founded  on  a  recognition 
of  the  gulf  of  difference  between  sustaining 
and  nullifying  legislation.  This  difference  is 
theoretical  in  that  the  function  of  legislat- 
ing \»  for  leglslatxires  who  have  also  taken 
oaths  to  support  the  Constitution,  while  the 
function  of  courts,  when  legislation  Is  chal- 
lenged, U  merely  to  make  sure  that  the  leg- 
islature  has  exercised  an  allowable  Judgment, 
and  not  to  exercise  their  own  Judgment, 
whether  a  policy  is  within  or  without  the 
vague  contours  of  due  process.  Theory  Is  re- 
inforced by  the  notorious  fact  that  lawyers 
predominate  In  American  legislatures.  In 
practice  also  the  difference  Is  wide.    In  the 


day-to-day  working  of  our  democracy  it  Is 
vital  that  the  power  of  the  nondemocratlc 
organ  of  our  Government  be  exercised  with 
rigorous  self-restraint.  Because  the  powers 
exercised  by  this  Court  are  inherently  oli- 
garchic, Jefferson  all  of  his  life  thought  of 
the  Court  as  an  Irresponsible  body  and  In- 
dependent of  the  Nation  itself.  The  Court 
Is  not  saved  from  being  oligarchic  because  It 
professes  to  act  In  the  service  of  humane 
ends.  As  history  amply  proves,  the  Judiciary 
Is  prone  to  misconceive  the  public  good  by 
confounding  private  notions  with  constitu- 
tional requirements,  and  such  misconcep- 
tions are  not  subject  to  legitimate  displace- 
ment by  the  will  of  the  people  except  at  too 
slow  a  pace.  Judges  appointed  for  life  whose 
decisions  run  counter  to  prevailing  opinion 
cannot  be  voted  out  of  office  and  supplanted 
by  men  of  views  more  consonant  with  It. 
They  are  even  further  removwl  from  demo- 
cratic pressures  by  the  fact  that  their  delib- 
erations are  In  secret  and  remain  beyond 
disclosure  either  by  periodic  reports  or  by 
such  a  modern  device  for  securing  respon- 
sibility to  the  electorate  as  the  press  confer- 
ence. But  a  democracy  need  not  rely  on  the 
courts  to  save  It  from  its  own  unwisdom.  It 
is  alert — and  without  alertness  by  the  peo- 
ple there  can  be  no  enduring  democracy — 
unwise  or  unfair  legislation  can  readily  be 
removed  from  the  statute  books  It  is  by 
such  vigilance  over  its  representatives  that 
democracy  proves  itself. 

Our  right  to  pass  on  the  validity  of  leg- 
islation is  now  too  much  part  of  our  con- 
stitutional system  to  be  brought  into  ques- 
tion. But  the  Implications  of  that  right  and 
the  conditions  for  Its  exercise  must  con- 
stantly be  kept  In  mind  and  vigorously  ob- 
served. Because  the  Court  is  without  power 
to  shape  measures  for  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  society  but  has  merely  the  power  of 
negation  over  measures  shaped  by  others, 
the  Indispensable  Judicial  requisite  Is  In- 
tellectual him:illity,  and  such  humility  pre- 
supposes complete  disinterestedness.  And 
so,  in  the  end.  It  is  right  that  the  Covirt 
should  be  Indifferent  to  public  temper  and 
popular  wishes.  Mr.  Dooiey's  "th"  Supreme 
Coort  follows  th"  llictlon  returns"  expressed 
the  wit  of  cynicism,  not  the  demand  of 
principle.  A  court  which  yields  to  the  pop- 
ular will  thereby  licenses  Itself  to  practice 
despotism,  for  there  can  be  no  assurance 
that  It  wUl  not  on  another  occasion  Indulge 
lu  own  will.  Courts  can  fulfill  their  re- 
sponsibility in  a  democratic  society  only  to 
the  extent  that  they  succeed  In  shaping 
their  Judgments  by  rational  standards,  and 
rational  standards  are  both  impersonal  and 
communicable.  Matters  of  p>ollcy.  however, 
are  by  definition  matters  which  demand  the 
resolution  of  conflicts  of  value,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  conflicting  values  are  largely  im- 
ponderable Assessment  of  their  competing 
worth  involves  differences  of  feeling;  it  is 
also  an  exercise  in  prophecy.  Obviously  the 
proper  forum  for  mediating  a  clash  of  feel- 
ings and  rendering  a  prophetic  Judgment 
Is  the  body  chosen  for  those  purposes  by  the 
people.  Its  functions  can  be  assumed  by 
this  Court  only  in  disregard  of  the  historic 
limits  of  the  Constitution. 

Speaking  as  a  member  of  the  Court, 
Justice  Hugo  Black  had  this  to  say: 

It  is  also  argued  that  the  State  laws  do 
not  provide  protection  for  union  members 
equal  to  that  provided  for  nonunion  mem- 
bers. But  In  Identical  language  these  State 
laws  forbid  employers  to  discriminate  against 
tinlon  and  nonunion  members. 

That  is  something  for  us  to  remember. 
I  have  not  read  all  the  right-to-work 
laws,  but  I  am  familiar  with  the  one  in 
my  own  State  of  Alabama:  and  it  is  Just 
as  strong  in  its  prohibition  agsdnst  dis- 
criminating against  union  members  as 
against  nonunion  members. 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Virginia  law  Is  the  same. 
I  beUeve  I  have  seen  simimarles  of  all  of 
the  19  laws.  It  is  my  recollection  that 
they  all  give  eqiial  protection  to  those 
who  wish  to  Join  a  union  and  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  join  a  union. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct,  I 
am  sure,  all  the  way  down  the  line. 

The  Supreme  Court  here  says — remem- 
ber, dealing  with  cases  Involving  three 
States — "Nebraska  and  North  Carolina 
thus  command  equal  opportimitles  for 
both  groups  of  workers." 

I  do  not  know  what  happened  to  the 
third  case  they  were  dealing  with;  but  the 
Court  points  out  that  two  of  them  do. 

Much  of  appellants'  (the  unions')  argu- 
ment here  seeks  to  establish  that  due  process 
of  law  la  denied  employees  and  union  men 
by  that  part  of  these  State  laws  that  forbid 
them  to  make  contracts  with  the  employer 
obligating  him  to  refuse  to  hire  or  retain 
nonunion  workers.  But  that  part  of  these 
laws  does  no  more  than  provide  a  method  to 
aid  enforcement  of  the  heart  of  the  laws; 
namely,  their  command  that  employers  must 
not  discriminate  against  either  union  or 
nonunion  members  because  they  are  such. 

I  believe  he  is  hitting  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  matter.  This  is  by  another 
liberal  member  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Justice  Hugo  Black.  This  was  in  1949, 
when  the  rlght-to-work  law  enactments 
were  rather  fresh.  The  oldest  was  only 
5  years  old  at  the  time. 

If  the  States  have  constitutional  power 
to  ban  such  discrimination  by  law,  they  also 
have  power  to  ban  contracts  which  If  per- 
formed bring  about  the  prohibited  discrim- 
ination. 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  cannot  be  wrung  from  a  constitu- 
tional right  of  workers  to  assemble  to  dis- 
cuss Improvement  of  their  own  working 
standards,  a  further  constitutional  right  to 
drive  from  remunerative  employment  all 
other  persons  who  will  not  or  cannot  par- 
ticipate In  union  assemblies.  The  constitu- 
tional right  of  workers  to  assemble,  to  dis- 
cuss and  formulate  plans  for  furthering  their 
own  self-interest  In  Jobs  cannot  be  construed 
as  a  constitutional  guarantee  that  none  shall 
get  and  hold  Jobs  except  those  who  will  Join 
In  the  assembly  or  will  agree  to  abide  by  the 
assembly's  plans. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Claiming  that  the  Federal  Constitution  it- 
self affords  protection  for  union  members 
against  discrimination,  they  (the  unions) 
nevertheless  assert  that  the  same  Constitu- 
tion forbids  a  State  from  providing  the  same 
protection  for  nonunion  members.  Just  as 
we  have  held  that  the  due  process  clause 
erects  no  obstacle  to  block  legislative  pro- 
tection for  union  members,  we  now  hold 
that  legislative  protection  can  be  afforded 
nonunion  workers. 

•  •  «  •  • 

Precisely  what  these  State  laws  do  Is  to 
forbid  employers  acting  alone  or  In  con- 
cert with  labor  organizations  deliberately  to 
restrict  employment  to  none  but  union 
members. 

•  *  •  •  • 
We  deem  it  vmnecessary  to  elaborate  the 

numerous  reasons  for  our  rejection  of  this 
contention  of  appellants  (the  unions).  Nor 
need  we  appraise  or  analyze  with  particu- 
larity the  rather  startling  Ideas  suggested  to 
support  some  of  the  premises  on  which  ap- 
pellants' conclusions  rest. 
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I  have  read  rather  at  length  from  this 
decision  because  it  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  first  decision  made  based  on  right- 
to-work  laws — and  there  are  three  of 
them  in  the  group.  It  was  as  I  stated. 
In  1949,  when  the  first  rlght-to-work 
law  was  only  5  years  old — when  most  of 
them  were  only  1  year  old.  I  believe  that 
the  law  In  my  State  was  only  1  year  old. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  There  can  be  no 
question  about  the  fact  that  State  right- 
to-work  laws  are  constitutional.  What  I 
shall  discuss,  when  I  follow  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  will  be  the  imconstitu- 
tlonality  of  the  pending  proposal  to  re- 
peal State  rlght-to-work  laws. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  that  in  my  pres- 
entation I  have  tried  to  show  not  only 
that  the  right-to-work  laws  are  consti- 
tutional, but  that  they  are  Inherently 
constitutional.  I  believe  that  the  Court 
says  so,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  for  the 
States  to  decide  for  themselves,  and  when 
they  decide  it,  it  was  up  to  the  people  of 
that  State  if  they  wish  to  repeal  the  law 
to  appeal  to  their  State  legislatures. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  yield  further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Laxjsche  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  We  must  bear  In 
mind  that  the  pending  bill  involves  free- 
dom of  pohtical  action,  freedom  of 
speech,  and  freedom  of  association. 

Freedom  of  speech  is  granted  in  the 
first  amendment.  But  if  we  join  a  union, 
we  do  not  dare  to  criticize  that  union  or 
we  shall  be  fined;  therefore  we  lose  our 
freedom.  That  is  a  violation  of  the  first 
amendment. 

Freedom  of  association  Is  in  the  5th 
amendment  and  also  in  the  14th  amend- 
ment. The  right  to  work  is  in  the  due 
process  provisions  of  both  the  5th  and 
14th  amendments. 

Then  we  have  the  freedom  of  associa- 
tion or  political  action,  which  is  in  the 
ninth  amendment. 

Therefore  we  are  sworn  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  when  we  are  asked  to  vote 
for  a  bill  which  violates  the  Constitu- 
tion in  four  specific  respects.  We  read 
in  a  national  poll,  taken  by  one  of  those 
who  poll  sentiment,  that  only  14  percent 
of  the  people  wish  repeal  of  section 
14'b),  and  a  majority  of  labor  union 
members  themselves  do  not  wish  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator brought  up  those  points.  I  have 
referred  to  some  statistics  which  have 
been  placed  in  the  Record,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
seen  them,  concerning  increases  in  the 
rlght-to-work  States  and  non-rlght-to- 
work  States.  By  the  way,  should  any- 
one wish  to  look  at  them,  they  are  on 
page  1550  of  the  Congressional  Record 
for  January  29.  I  stated  that  they  were 
helpful  and  Interesting,  and  I  suggested 
that  It  would  be  of  value  if  statistics 
could  be  made  avaUable  to  show  the  in- 
crease in  unionism. 


The  claim  has  been  made  that  right- 
to-work  laws  prevent  unionism  from 
growing,  and  I  should  therefore  like  to 
see  some  figures  as  to  the  percentage  In- 
crease of  unionism  in  States  having 
right-to- work  laws  and  States  not  having 
right-to-work  laws.  I  believe  we  might 
be  In  for  a  surprise.  The  rate  of  increase 
in  wages  is  decidedly  higher  in  right-to- 
work  States  than  it  is  in  non-right-to- 
work  States.  That  is  shown  in  the  tables 
printed  in  the  Record.  By  the  way,  each 
State  is  shown  with  its  increase. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  If  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  will  yield  at  that  point, 
there  is  not  a  single  State  that  does  not 
have  a  right-to-work  law  that  has  less 
unemployment  at  the  present  time  than 
the  State  of  Virginia.  I  believe  it  is  ap- 
proximately 2  percent.  The  national 
average  is  41/2  percent. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  at  that 
point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  for  a  forceful  and  fair 
presentation  of  his  position  in  opposition 
to  repeal  of  section  14(b),  The  Senator 
speaks  with  a  fine  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject but,  more  than  that,  he  speaks  with 
a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  the  so-called  workingman, 
the  man  who  ordinarily  belongs  to  a  un- 
ion. He  also  knows  the  problems  of 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  a  union.  I 
feel  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  Is 
unusually  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the 
subject,  not  only  from  a  legal  standpoint, 
but  also  because  he  is  highly  qualified  to 
speak  on  the  subject  from  the  standpoint 
of  humanitarian  interest  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  the  people 
who  work  from  day  to  day. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  made 
a  fine  exposition,  too,  of  the  principle  of 
the  rights  of  States,  and  that  the  people 
of  the  various  States,  through  their  leg- 
islatures, pass  upon  this  very  question. 
The  Senator  and  I  both  come  from  a 
State  where  that  prerogative  has  been 
exercised.  In  my  State,  the  people  have 
passed  on  this  issue  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  would  place  that  principle  in 
the  basic  law. 

I  notice  that  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama cited  a  case  which  I  have  also  read 
with  profound  interest,  and  to  which  I 
shall  refer  when  I  have  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  this  issue.  It  refers  to  the 
reasoning  of  that  fine  jurist.  Justice 
Frankfurter,  who  writes  with  approval 
and  irresistible  logic.  Not  only  is  It  good 
logic,  but  his  sound  principles  of  juris- 
prudence shine  like  a  new  dime,  if  I  may 
use  that  expression. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  brought  that  case  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  once  again  not 
orily  thank  the  Senator  for  his  excellent 
remarks  but  commend  him  also  for  pre- 
senting them  In  the  finest  traditions  of 


the  Senate,  and  as  I  said  before,  from  a 
himianitarian  standpoint. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to 
me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  join  my  distin- 
guished colleague  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis]  in  commending 
the  excellent  statement  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  making.  I  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  we  are  desk  mates, 
and  that  we  both  came  to  the  Senate  in 
1946.  We  have  been  here  now  for  20 
years.  I  can  say  without  fear  of  success- 
ful contradiction  that  during  this  entire 
period  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  proved  that  he  has  been  a  friend  of 
the  working  man.  I  beUeve  that  in  his 
hometown  of  Huntsville,  90  percent  of 
the  workers  there  belong  to  unions.  I  ask 
the  Senator  if  that  would  not  be  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  situation  in  his  home- 
town.   It  is  certainly  overwhelming. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  just  say 
this :  I  am  basically  a  union  man.  I  have 
labored  in  different  industries  myself,  al- 
though I  was  never  the  member  of  a 
union  merely  because  there  was  no  union 
to  join  in  my  category.  Therefore,  I 
know  both  sides  of  the  question.  I  ad- 
vocate the  cause  of  labor.  I  know  what 
it  has  amounted  to  and  what  it  has  done 
for  the  workingman  of  this  country 
throughout  the  years.  I  said  something 
about  it  in  the  early  part  of  my  speech, 
what  labor's  contribution  has  been;  but, 
I  believe  that  we  should  reason  these 
things  as  Justice  Frankfurter  has  rea- 
soned them. 

By  the  way,  let  me  say,  in  response  to 
the  kind  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  that  one  thing  I  like  about  his 
statement  was  that  he  started  right  off 
by  declaring  that  the  decision  should  not 
rest  upon  such  factors.  In  effect,  that  is 
what  he  said. 

I  could  not  help  but  think  about  some 
of  the  other  cases  that  were  decided  on 
the  basis  of  social  factors;  but  after  re- 
viewing some  of  the  social  events  and 
some  of  the  economic  factors  Involved  in 
this  broad  question,  he  went  into  the 
question.  I  think  he  did  an  excellent  job. 
That  is  why  I  read  as  extensively  as  I  did 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter, 
as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Justice  Black. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  conclude  by  saying  that  my  col- 
league for  20  years  has  proved  he  is  a 
friend  of  the  workingman.  Serving  as 
senior  member  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  he  has 
worked  for  small  loans  for  the  small 
man.  He  has  helped  the  small  man  ob- 
tain better  homes.  He  has  worked  for 
urban  renewal  to  eliminate  slums.  When 
he  stands  on  this  floor  and  advocates  the 
continuation  of  the  right-to-work  laws 
of  the  States,  he  Is  pursuing  this  funda- 
mental, democratic  principle  of  equality 
of  treatment  without  special  privileges. 

When  an  employer  required  that  a 
worker  not  join  a  union,  he  was  said  to 
have  entered  a  "yellow  dog"  contract. 
And  now  the  unions  turn  around  and 
want  to  Impose  the  same  kind  of  "yel- 
low dog"  contract  on  those  who  do  not 
want  to  join  imlons. 
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So  my  friend  Is  consistent.  He  has 
supported  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  worklngman,  of  the  man  who  has  to 
make  his  living  with  his  hands. 

Incidentally.  It  Is  a  matter  of  public 
record  that  there  were  no  Federal  stu- 
dent loans  when  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama was  a  student  at  the  great  school 
of  Alabama.  In  those  days  the  dormi- 
tories were  heated  with  steam  generated 
by  burning  coal.  He  shoveled  a  little  of 
it  to  pay  his  way  through  college.  He 
was  not  raised  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his 
mouth,  but  with  a  coal  shovel  in  his 
liands.  So  he  knows  the  problems  of 
the  worklngman  and  is  sympathetic  with 
them.     We  hail  his  fine  record  in  the 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

In  concliision,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
long  conflict  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Qoverrunent  over  the  question 
of  labor-management  relations,  one 
great  freedom  has  stood  up  against  every 
assault — the  State's  authority  to  decide 
for  itself  whether  it  shall  have  a  rlght- 
to-work  law.  I  believe  the  States  are  en- 
titled to  this  authority.  I  believe  that 
the  people  within  the  sovereign  States 
wish  to  have  this  authority  and,  for  this 
reason,  I  oppose  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  surrender  the  floor. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  DESIRES  EN- 
LARGEMENT OP  THE  PEACE 
CORPS 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Sparkman's 
speech, 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington  without 
losing  any  of  my  rights  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  remarks 
appear  in  the  Record  following  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  President  John  Kennedy  who,  In 
1960,  first  advanced  the  idea  of  a  new 
government  agency  manned  by  young 
Americans  and  dedicated  to  interna- 
tional service  in  the  cause  of  peace.  That 
Idea  became  the  Peace  Corps — the  most 
striking  new  development  in  foreign  pol- 
icy in  the  recent  history  of  this  Nation. 
In  5  years,  the  Peace  Corps  has  become 
a  strong,  worthwhile,  and  universally  re- 
spected arm  of  our  diplomatic  effort. 

Today  the  Peace  Corps  has  come  to  the 
end  of  its  Infancy.  And  in  tribute  to  its 
maturity,  another  President  has  ad- 
vanced another  new  idea — an  idea  which 
gives  a  new  dimension  to  the  Peace  Corps 
and  which  can  enrich  the  lives  of  all 
Americans. 

In  the  international  health  and  educa- 
tion message,  the  President  outlines  three 
major  new  roles  for  the  Peace  Corps: 

He  propoMS  an  exchange  Peace  Corps 
through  which  foreign  volunteers  will  assist 
our  communities,  teach  In  our  schools,  and 


give  our  citizens  a  new  awareness  or  the 
world. 

He  suggests  a  Peac<»  Corps  school-to-school 
program  through  which  American  students 
will  help  to  buUd  foreign  schools,  and 
through  whlrh  thousands  of  American  stu- 
dents will  gain  a  deeper  concern  for  their 
fellow  men. 

Finally,  the  President  recommends  that 
the  Peace  Corps,  through  the  International 
Health  Act  of  1966.  be  enabled  "to  recruit 
and  provide  more  volunteers  for  service  In 
the  health  manpower  programs  of  the  devel- 
oping nations." 

The  Peace  Corps,  as  it  moves  into  a 
new  era  with  a  new  leader,  has  proven  it- 
self worthy  to  shoulder  new  and  ex- 
panded responsibilities.  In  his  wise  and 
hopeful  message  on  international  health 
and  education,  the  President  has  recog- 
nized this  fact.  I  commend  him  for  it, 
and  I  endorse  willingly  the  program  his 
message  promises. 


PROPOSED  REPEAL  OF  SECTION 
14ibi  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana iMr.  Mansfield!  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
iH.R.  77  I  to  repeal  section  14ibi  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as 
amended,  and  section  703'bi  of  the 
Labor-Manacement  Reporting  Act  of 
1959  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of 
section  SaMSi  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  as  amended. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


(No.  27  Leg.) 

AUott 

Gore 

Pearson 

Anderson 

Jackson 

Pell 

Bartlett 

Javlte 

Proxmlre 

Bass 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Riinctolph 

Bayh 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Robertson 

Bible 

LaiL=che 

Smith 

Brewster 

M.ir.sfleld 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  Vs. 

MrOee 

Steiinls 

Clark 

McGcvem 

Thurmond 

Domlnick 

Moss 

Young,  Ohio 

Douglas 

Pastore 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Serreant  at  .^rms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  URreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Aims  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 

Hlckenlooper 

Hi:i 

Holland 
H.-iiska 
Inouye 

Kennedy,  Mass. 
Kennedy,  N.Y. 
Kuchel 
Long,  La. 
Magnuson 
McCarthy 


Aiken 

Dlrksen 

Bennett 

Dodd 

Boggs 

Ellender 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Ervin 

Cannon 

Fannin 

Carlson 

Fong 

Case 

Pulbrtght 

Church 

Harris 

Cooper 

Hart 

Cotton 

H.mke 

Curtis 

Hay  den 

Malntyre 

Mundt 

McNamsirm 

Murphy 

Metcalf 

Muskle 

Miliar 

Prouty 

Mondale 

Rlblcoff 

Montoya 

Russell,  8.C. 

Morse 

Russell,  Ga. 

Morton 

S&ltonstall 

Scott 
Simpson 
Symington 
Tydlngs 
WiUlams,  Dei. 
Yar  borough 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mondale  In  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
last  Thursday,  I  said  that  we  should  drop 
the  present  useless  debate  on  a  bill  to 
repeal  section  14(b)  and  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  more  practical  and  vital  matters 
because  the  public  did  not  favor  the 
pending  bill  and  there  was  no  chance  in 
the  world  that  the  leadership  could  se- 
cure enough  votes  in  the  Senate  to  Im- 
pose cloture.  The  later  view  has  since 
been  reenforced  by  a  check  among  those 
who  voted  against  cloture  last  year, 
which  indicates  beyond  any  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  the  leadership  does  not  have 
now,  and  will  not  at  any  time  during 
this  session,  have  enough  votes  to  im- 
pose cloture. 

My  statement  that  the  public  does  not 
favor  this  bill  has  been  further  reen- 
forced by  a  recent  poll  taken  by  the 
Opinion  Research  Corp.  of  Princeton, 
N.J.  So  far  as  public  polls  go,  that  orga- 
nization is  one  of  the  fairest  and  one  of 
the  best.  On  the  basis  of  a  national  poll 
that  organization  recently  reported  that 
only  14  percent  of  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion favored  the  pending  bill  and  that  64 
percent  are  opposed  to  it.  It  also  reports 
what  to  me  was  a  rather  surprising  fact; 
namely,  that  a  majority  of  union  mem- 
bers themselves  favor  retention  of  14(b). 
That  vote  was  44  percent  for  retention 
versus  36  percent  for  repeal.  So  who  Is 
left  who  is  favoring  repeal?  Only  a  few 
labor  leaders  who  either  think  that  it  is  a 
propitious  time  to  strengthen  their  pow- 
er or  else  who  think  that  as  a  matter  of 
principle  they  should  sponsor  a  law 
which  would  deny  gainful  employment  to 
any  American  citizen  who  refused  to  join 
a  union  and  pay  union  dues  and  accept 
union  domination  as  a  price  for  getting 
a  job. 

One  reason  many  union  men  do  not 
favor  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  is  they 
do  not  want  Negroes  forced  into  their 
unions. 

For  months  the  forces  of  organized 
labor  vociferously  argued  for  immediate 
passage  of  the  administration's  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.'  So  incessant  was 
labor's  demand  for  legislation  to  enfran- 
chise thousands  of  new  voters — literate 
and  illiterate  alike — that  certain  consti- 
tutional problems  were  completely  dis- 
regarded. These  constitutional  prob- 
lems, incidentally,  were  admitted  by 
none  other  than  the  administrations 
chief  lawyer,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.' 

The  deep  concern  expressed  by  labor 
over  the  Negro's  right  to  vote  is  con- 
spicuously absent,  however,  when  the  is- 
sue involves  the  Negro's  right  to  work 

In  pressing  for  immediate  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  of 
1947,  as  amended,*  labor  disregards  com- 
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pletely   the   finding    of    the    U.S.    Civil 
Rights  Commission  which  reported: 

Raci.il  discrimination  by  labor  organiza- 
tions is  manifested  in  different  ways  by  the 
construction  craft  unions  and  by  the  Indus- 
trial unions.  Craft  unions,  when  they  dis- 
criminate against  Negroes,  do  so  primarily  by 
membership  restrictions  or  other  internal 
practices.  Because  the  construction  craft 
unions  -so  often  control  hiring  and  admission 
to  apprenticeship  programs,  denial  of  mem- 
ber?.*iip  may  well  be  tantamount  to  a  fore- 
closure of  the  Negro  worker's  opportunity  for 
a  Job  or  for  training. 

In  the  Indiistrlal  unions,  on  the  other 
hand,  membership  Is  usually  readily  avail- 
able to  Negroes  Moreover  the  industrial 
unions  do  not  generally  control  the  hiring 
process  or  admission  to  apprenticeship  train- 
ing. To  the  extent  that  industrial  unions 
discriminate  against  Negroes,  they  do  so 
t.nrough  external  (rather  than  internal)  prac- 
tices—in the  collective  bargaining  process. 
Tlus  does  not  affect  so  much  the  Negro's 
basic  opportunity  to  obtain  employment  as 
the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  he 
works. 

In  ceneral  it  seems  clear  that  the  racial  at- 
titudes of  the  unions  In  Industrial  plants  are 
better  than  those  of  the  construction  craft 
unions.  Nevertheless  In  some  Instances  In- 
dustrial unions  have  become  parties  to  agree- 
ments and  practices  that  prevent  Negro 
workers  from  achieving  equal  opportunity 
in  employment.' 

The  Negro  s  plight,  should  section 
14ib)  be  repealed,  is  made  manifestly 
clear  by  the  further  statements  of  the 
C^vil  Rights  Commission : 

Neither  of  the  acts  that  regulate  relations 
between  employers  and  unions— the  LMRA 
and  the  RLA— was  designed  to  provide  relief 
from  racial  discrimination.^ 


See  footnotes  on  pages  2053-4. 


And— 

Although  Federal  law  provides  that  a 
worker  shall  not  be  denied  Initial  employ- 
ment because  of  his  Inability  to  Join  a  union, 
lack  of  union  membership  does  limit  em- 
ployment opportunities  (in  a  non-rlght-to- 
work  State]," 

As  Victor  Riesel,  the  noted  labor  ana- 
lyst, reported  in  a  recent  column  entitled 
"Inside  Labor— Discrimination  in  the 
Crafts": 

Right  now,  there's  little  the  Government 
can  do   with    the    unions   but   argue   with 

them.' 

In  1964,  Congress  attempted  to  pro- 
tect the  Negro  employee  from  union 
discrimination  by  enacting  title  "VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Section  703(c)(1)    provides: 

It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice for  a  labor  organization— 

<  1 1  To  exclude  or  to  expel  from  Its  mem- 
bership  or  otherwise  to  discriminate  against 
any  individual  because  of  his  race,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin. 

Despite  this  strong  language,  however, 
a  conflict  has  developed  which  promises 
to  ema.sculate  title  Vn. 

The  conflict  is  described  by  the  Bureau 
of  National  Affairs  Fair  Employment 
n-actices  Reporter  as  follows: 

EEOC  has  agreed  to  notify  AFL-CIO's  Civil 
Kights  Department  when  complaints  are 
nied  against  affiliated  unions  and  to  do  the 
»ame  for  the  construction  IndUBtry  Joint 
conference  with  respect  to  complaints 
agamst  affiliated   unions  or  contractors. 

The  agreements  call  for  notice  to  the 
I»rent  bodies  at  about  the  same  time  the 
wniiate  organization  Is  served  a  complaint 
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alleging  racial  or  other  discrimination  under 
title  VII.  The  idea,  EEOC  says,  Is  to  enlist 
the  aid  of  the  parent  organizations  In  con- 
ciliating disputes.  In  States  where  EEOC 
Is  required  to  defer  to  State  or  local  FEP 
agencies,  the  notice  to  the  department  or 
cue  wouldn't  be  given  until  EEOC  is  free 
to  assert  Jurisdiction.  However,  EEOC  has 
written  to  State  and  local  agencies  urging 
them  to  enter  into  similar  agreements. 

Criticism  of  the  agreements  comes  from 
two  State  FEP  agencies  and  at  least  one 
civil  rights  group  The  New  York  State 
Commission  for  Human  Rights  and  the 
Kansas  Conunission  are  reported  taking  the 
position  that  such  agreements  would  con- 
travene requirements  that  complaLnts  be 
kept  confidential  and  not  be  turned  over  to 
third  parties. 

Mr.  Herbert  Hill,  of  the  NAACP.  after 
referring  to  the  long  history  of  dis- 
crimination in  the  building  trades 
unions  and  in  the  construction  industry 
in  general,  asserts  that  the  result  of  the 
agreements  is  that  "the  discriminators 
will  be  investigating  themselves"  and 
the  EEOC  will  relinquish  its  powers. 

Even  should  Mr.  Hill's  prediction 
prove  erroneous,  the  Negro  employee 
can  look  forward  to  long  months — and 
perhaps  years — of  litigation  before  his 
rights  under  title  VII  are  conclusively 
adjudicated. 

In  the  meantime,  discrimination 
continues. 

On  April  13,  1965,  Dr.  Kenneth  B. 
Clark,  director  of  City  College  of  New 
York's  Social  Dynamics  Institute,  de- 
nounced an  entrance  examination  given 
by  local  No.  28  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Work- 
ers International  Association  as  unfair 
to  Negro  applicants  taking  the  tests. 
The  New  York  Times  reported  Clark  as 
saying : 

The  test  could  be  reasonably  interpreted 
as  a  continuation  of  a  discriminatory  policy 
by  the  union. 

More  recently,  the  Labor  Department 
has  asked  the  Justice  Department  to 
bring  proceedings  against  the  St.  Louis 
AFL-CIO  Building  Ti'ades  Council  for 
interference  with  a  contractor's  efforts  to 
comply  with  the  law  on  racial  hiring. 

A  news  storj'  appearing  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  January  24,  1966,  re- 
ports that  unions  of  the  Building  Trades 
Council  have  refused  to  work  on  the  St. 
Louis  arch  project  because  employees  of 
E.  Smith  Plumbing  Co.  are  "Negroes  and 
are  members  of  a  union  not  aflSIiated 
with  the  AFL-CIO," 

Such  discrimination  is  commonplace. 

If  section  14(b)  is  repealed,  the  Negro 
employee,  by  act  of  the  unions,  can  rea- 
sonably expect  to  be  deprived  of  his 
right  to  earn  a  hvelihood,  especially  now 
that  a  conflict  has  arisen  over  title  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

The  Labor  Management  Relations  Act 
permits  union  membership  to  be  a  con- 
dition of  continued  employment  under 
certain  specified  conditions,  and  one 
proviso  which  affords  some  minimum  de- 
gree of  protection  to  minority  employees 
states  that  an  employer  may  not  dis- 
charge an  employee  under  a  union  shop 
agreement  "if  he  has  reasonable  grounds 
for  believing  that  such  membership  was 
not  available  to  the  employee  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  generally  appli- 
cable to  other  members."  29  U.S.C,  sec. 
158(a)3(A).) 


The  employer  often  runs  into  difficulty, 
however,  in  determining  why  a  certain 
employee  has  been  denied  union  member- 
ship, and  must  ultimately  accept  the 
reason  given  by  the  union,  especially 
.•=ince  all  records  concerning  a  denial  of 
membership  are  exclusively  within  the 
hands  of  the  union. 

Membership  hostility,  coupled  with  an 
inability  of  an  employer  to  get  the  true 
facts  as  to  membership  denial,  renders 
highly  suspect  the  effectiveness  of  sec- 
tion 158(a)3(A>, 

At  common  law,  the  labor  union  had 
the  inherent  power  to  arbitrarily  exclude 
from  membership  any  would-be  member, 
for  any  reason  it  so  desired." 

In  the  absence  of  legislation  to  the 
contrary,  the  courts  have  refused  to  com- 
pel a  union  to  admit  a  qualified  applicant 
to  membership," 

As  we  have  seen,  the  effectiveness  of 
recent  Federal  legislation  to  compel  a 
union  to  admit  a  qualified  Negro  appli- 
cant remains  undemonstrated." 

Only  in  the  19  States  having  right-to- 
work  statutes  is  the  Negro  worker  free 
from  agreements  and  practices  entered 
into  between  unions  and  employers  to 
prevent  him  from  achieving  equal  op- 
portunity in  employment. 

Consider  again  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission's statement: 

Denial  of  membership  may  well  be  tanta- 
mount 10  a  foreclosure  of  the  Negro  worker's 
opportunity  for  a  Job. 

Add  to  this  the  nonexistence  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  compel  a  union  to  ad- 
mit to  its  roUs  qualified  Negro  apphcants 
as  members. 

Can  organized  labor  really  want  the 
Negro  to  have  the  right  to  vote,  when  it 
is  more  than  ready  to  repeal  Federal 
legislation  that  protects  the  Negro's 
right  to  work  from  admitted  union 
discrimination? 

The  reader  may  draw  his  owm 
conclusions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  list  of  footnotes  relating  to 
the  foregoing  part  of  my  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  footnotes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Footnotes 

'  Public  Law  89-110. 

2  "Katzenbach  has  opposed  Inclusion  of  a 
ban  on  poll  taxes  In  the  voting  rights  bill 
because  he  believed  it  would  raise  a  difficult 
constitutional  question."  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch,  April  8,  1965. 

See  also  the  AP  story  of  April  8.  1965, 
in  which  Republican  Senator  Everett  DniK- 
SEN.  a  proponent  of  the  legislation,  expressed 
concern  from  both  a  constitutional  and  a 
political  standpoint,  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
amended  legislation 

'Section  14(b)  permits  the  States  to  enact 
rlght-to-work  laws  which  prohibit  an  em- 
ployer from  discriminating  against  a  would- 
be  employee  because  of  membership  or  non- 
membership  in  a  labor  union. 

'Employment,  vol.  3,  1961  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  Report. 

"Id.,  at  143. 

«Id.,  at  151. 

'  Reprinted  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
March  17.  1965,  A1235. 

» Mayer  v.  Journeyman  Stone-Cutters' 
Assoc,  47  N.J.  Eq.  519,  20  A.  492;  Greenwood 
v.   Bldg.    Trades   Council,  71   Cal.  App,    168, 
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333    P.   833:    Murphy   v.   Higgina,    (N.Y.SCt. 
1030)  13  N.T^.  3d  013. 

'William*  v  QuiU,  377  NT.  1,  13  N.E.  2d 
647;  UiUer  v.  Ruehl,  166  Misc.  470,  2  N.Y  3. 
2d  304:  Murphy  v.  Higgina,  supra,  not«  8: 
and  Kemp  v.  ZMutrton  JVo.  241,  255  HI.  213, 
00  N.E.  380. 

"•Although  opponents  of  14(b)  rely  upon 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  In  Steele  v.  L.  A 
NJR.  Co.,  333  U.S.  192,  u  providing  adequate 
protection  to  the  Negro  to  be  fre«  from 
racial  dlacrlmlnatlon  In  employment,  Steele 
falls  far  abort  of  offering  such  protection. 
Steele  holda  only  that  a  union,  acting  as  a 
collective  bargaining  agent  under  Federal 
law  (RLA),  has  a  duty  to  exercise  fairly  its 
bargaining  power.  Even  the  Ovil  Rights 
Commission  has  recognized  the  inherent 
weakness  in  Steele  and  has  stated:  "Both  as 
a  practical  and  legal  matter.  Board  [NLRB] 
certification  is  not  always  necessary  for  a 
union  to  obtain  employer  recognition  as  the 
excliuive  bargaining  representative.  Many 
economically  strong  unions,  particularly 
those  in  the  building  and  construction 
crafts,  are  able  to  establish  themselves  as 
exclusive  collective-bargaining  representa- 
tives without  petitioning  for  Board  certifi- 
cation."    Footnote  4,  at  145-6. 

In  the  same  vein,  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, in  discounting  the  protection  af- 
forded the  Negro  by  Steele,  further  stated; 
"In  sum  the  Steele  doctrine  of  'fair  repre- 
sentation' requires  that  a  union  in  discharg- 
ing its  representational  functions  do  so 
fairly.  To  date  only  the  courts  have  effec- 
tively acted  to  insure  fair  representation. 
The  NLRB  has  not  actively  used  the  doc- 
trine to  protect  the  rights  of  minorities." 
Footnote  4,  at  146. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  further  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  article  entitled  "St.  Louis 
Union  Group  Accused  of  Interfering  With 
Place  Hiring  Law,'  from  the  January  24 
issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
St.  Louis  Union  Gkoup  Accusbd  or  Inter- 

miNO    With    Rack    Hiring    Law— Labor 

AOKNCT       RSqUESTS      ACTION      AGAINST      THE 

Area's  Building  Trades  Council  or  AFL- 
CIO 

Washington. — The  Labor  Department 
asked  for  proceedings  against  the  St.  Louis 
AFL-CIO  BuUdlng  Trades  Council  for  what 
the  Department  called  Interference  with  a 
contractor's  efforts  to  comply  with  the  law  on 
racial  hiring. 

In  the  first  such  move  against  a  labor 
organization,  the  Labor  Department  asked 
the  Justice  Department  to  take  appropriate 
action  under  title  6  and  title  7  of  the  1964 
Civil  Bights  Act. 

In  a  letter  to  Attorney  General  Katzenbach, 
Edward  C.  Sylvester,  Jr.,  director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Federal  Contract  Compliance,  charged 
that  unions  of  the  building  trades  council 
have  refused  to  work  on  the  St.  Louis  arch 
project. 

He  said  the  council  members  had  objected 
to  employees  of  E.  Smith  Plumbing  Co..  who 
are  "Negroes  and  are  members  of  a  union 
not  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO." 

Mr.  Sylvester  said  the  refusal  of  the  build- 
ing trades  council  members  to  work  with  the 
Smith  employees  has  brought  the  project  to 
a  standstill. 

Approximately  MOO  million  In  Federal 
funds  are  Involved  In  construction  projects 
in  the  St.  Louis  area.  Two  weeks  ago,  Mr. 
Sylvester  asked  Federal  agencies  to  determine 
whether  contracton  and  subcontractors  In 
the  St.  Ix>uls  area  were  complying  with  the 
equal  employment  clause. 


The  subcontract  to  Smith  was  let  by  the 
general  contractor.  Hoel-Steffen  Construc- 
tion Co.,  Mr.  Sylvester  said. 

The  Executive  order  issued  by  President 
Johnson  In  connection  with  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
refer  to  the  Justice  Department  any  prac- 
tice of  a  labor  union  that  might  violate  the 
1964  law. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  di''Cuss  the  constitutional  aspects 
of  this  question.  Senator  Eastland,  of 
Mississippi,  presented  persuasive  argu- 
ments last  Saturday  that  the  pending  bill 
violates  the  ninth  amendment. 

I  also  believe  it  violates  four  precious 
principles  of  personal  freedom,  which  are 
either  specifically  Incorporated  in  the 
Constitution,  or  included  by  necessary 
Implication.  These  principles  are  the 
right  to  work,  freedom  of  association, 
freedom  of  speech,  and  the  right  to  the 
free  exercise  of  political  activity. 

These  four  rights  are  not  only  en- 
shrined in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  but  they  are  proclaimed  In 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  of  the  United  Nations. 

RICHT-TO-WORK    laws    protect    rUNDAMENTAL 
AND   VITAL   FREEDOMS 

Before  we  pass  leKislation  here  in 
Congress  that  would  strike  down  the 
right-to-work  laws  and  that  would  pre- 
clude additional  States  from  pa.'^ing  such 
laws  in  the  future  we  should  at  least  con- 
sider the  nature  of  these  laws,  as  well  as 
the  nature  of  the  Federal  union  shop 
statute  which  under  H.R.  77  would  pre- 
empt the  field  so  as  to  extend  compulsory 
union  membership  throuuh  ever>'  part  of 
this  land.  Only  in  this  way  may  we 
determine  whether  this  is  a  wise  pro- 
posal, and  only  in  this  way  can  we  deter- 
mine whether  the  committee  report  is 
correct  in  .saying  that  H.R.  77  Is  a  meas- 
ure that  comports  with  constitutional 
requirements. 

The  core  of  the  typical  right-to-work 
statute  consists  of  three  simple  provi- 
sions: First,  that  the  right  to  work  shall 
not  be  denied  by  reason  either  of  mem- 
bership or  nonmembership  in  a  union: 
second,  that  any  agreement  or  under- 
standing which  conditions  the  right  to 
work  on  membership  or  nonmembership 
in  a  labor  union  is  illegal  and  void;  and. 
third,  that  no  forced  payments  to  a  labor 
union  shall  be  made  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment. As  we  shall  see,  these  statutes 
have  been  upheld  as  constitutional. 

INTERPRETATION  Or  MEMBERSHIP  REqUTRE- 
MENTS  OF  fNIO.V  SHOP  CLAUSE  OF  NATIONAL 
LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT 

The  bill  before  us,  H  R.  77,  has  as  its 
purpose  the  complete  preemption  of  the 
field  by  making  effective  throughout  the 
United  States  the  present  Federal  rule 
permitting  the  union  shop.  To  accom- 
plish this  purpose,  it  would  not  only 
repeal  section  14ibi  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  which  expressly 
recognizes  the  right  of  the  States  to 
prohibit  compulsorj-  union  membership, 
but  would  also  amend  section  8ia>  '3»  of 
that  act  to  provide  that  nothing  in  any 
constitution  or  law  in  any  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof  shall  interfere 
with  the  union  shop. 

What  is  this  Federal  union  shop  rule 
that  we  are  asked  to  apply  throughout 
the  United  States?     Its  statutory  basis 
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Is  found  In  two  provisos  to  section  8(a) 
(3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
The  essential  parts  of  those  two  provisos 
today  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  8(a).  It  shall  be  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice for  an  employer 

•  •  •  ♦  , 

(3)  by  discrimination  In  regard  to  hire  or 
tenure  of  employment  or  any  term  or  concU- 
tlon  of  employment  to  encourage  or  dls- 
courage  membership  in  any  labor  organiza- 
tion: Provided,  That  nothing  in  thU  Act 
or  in  any  other  statute  of  the  tJnlted  States' 
shall  preclude  an  employer  from  making  an 
agreement  with  a  labor  organization  •  •  • 
to  require  as  a  condition  of  employment 
membership  therein  •  •  •  Provided  further 
That  no  employer  shall  Justify  any  discrimi- 
nation against  an  employee  for  nonmem- 
bership in  a  labor  organization  (A)  if  he  has 
reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  such 
membership  was  not  available  to  the  em- 
ployee on  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
generally  applicable  to  other  members,  or 
(B)  If  he  has  reasonable  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  membership  was  denied  or  termi- 
nated for  reasons  other  than  the  failure  of 
the  employee  to  tender  the  periodic  dues  and 
the  initiation  fees  uniformly  required  as  a 
condition  of  acquiring  or  retaining  member- 
ship. 

The  first  proviso  makes  the  flat 
statement  that  it  permits  "an  agreement 
with  the  labor  organization  to  require 
as  a  condition  of  employment  member- 
ship therein."  The  scope  and  extent  of 
the  membership  is  not  defined  nor  is  its 
nature  described  except  that  it  is  plainly 
stated  that  the  membership  is  to  be  re- 
quired as  a  condition  of  employment, 
which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  It  is 
compulsory  unless  the  worker  elects  to 
submit  to  the  hardly  pleasant  alternative 
of  being  deprived  of  his  employment. 

The  second  proviso  to  section  8^aW3» 
specifies  two  conditions  which  must  be 
observed  by  the  employer  before  he  can 
discharge  an  employee  for  norunember- 
ship  in  the  organization.  The  first  con- 
dition Is  that  the  employee  cannot  be  dis- 
charged for  nonmembership  if  he  has 
been  denied  membership  In  a  way  that 
discriminates  against  him.  The  second 
condition  is  that  if  he  has  reasonable 
grounds  for  believing  that  membership 
was  denied  or  terminated  for  reasons 
other  than  the  failure  of  the  employee 
to  tender  the  periodic  dues  and  Initiation 
fees. 

The  first  of  these  conditions  named 
in  the  second  proviso  relates  entirely  to 
protection  of  an  employee  from  discharge 
in  the  event  he  is  dlscrlmlnately  denied 
membership  in  the  union.  It  has  no  ref- 
erence to  the  protection  of  the  employee 
after  he  has  become  a  member  of  the 
union  or  to  the  nature  or  extent  of  the 
obligations  that  may  be  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  union. 

Except  for  Negroes,  the  second  condi- 
tion to  the  requirement  of  compulsory 
union  membership  is  therefore  the  most 
important  one  for  the  union  members. 
It  is  the  only  one  of*  the  two  conditions 
that  are  applicable  to  the  worker  who  is 
already  a  member  of  the  union  and  who 
is  required  by  the  union  shop  agreement 
to  remain  a  member.  It  is  likewi.se  the 
only  one  of  any  significance  to  the 
worker  who  is  brought  into  the  union  by 
virtue  of  the  compulsory  provisions  ol 
the  agreement.     This  second  condition 
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by  its  literal  term  si>ecifies  that  there 
shall  be  only  one  ground  for  discharge 
for  nonmembership  in  the  imion; 
namely,  failure  of  the  employee  to 
tender  payment  of  dues  and  initiation 
fees.  But  it  does  not  by  any  express 
language  attempt  to  define  membership, 
or  to  say  what  are  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  membership.  Ordinarily,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  these  are  things 
that  are  governed  by  the  constitution, 
bylaws,  and  regulations  as  well  as  the 
custom  and  practice  of  the  organization, 
and  many  people  have  taken  this  posi- 
tion, even  though  they  are  forced  to 
recognize  that  the  ultimate  sanction  of 
discharge  may  be  resorted  to  only  in 
event  of  failure  to  tender  periodic  dues 
and  initiation  fees. 

These  provisions  of  the  statute  con- 
cerning requirements  of  membership 
have  been  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  a  number 
of  cases.  In  Radio  Officers  v.  Labor 
Board.  347  U.S.  17,  41  (1954>,  they  were 
held  to  confine  the  use  of  the  union  shop 
to  the  sole  purpose  of  compelling  the 
payment  of  union  dues  and  fees. 

Thus  the  Court  said: 

This  legislative  history  clearly  indicates 
that  Congress  intended  to  prevent  utiliza- 
tion of  union  security  agreements  for  any 
purpose  nther  than  to  compel  payment  of 
union  dues  and  fees  •  •  •  Thus  an  em- 
ployer cm  discharge  an  employee  for  non- 
membership  In  a  union  If  the  employer  has 
entered  a  union  security  contract  valid  under 
the  act  with  such  union,  and  If  the  other 
requirements  of  the  proviso  are  met.  No 
other  discrimln.itlon  aimed  at  encouraging 
employees  to  Join,  retain  membership  or  stay 
In  good  standing  in  a  union  is  condoned. 

A  somewhat  more  amplified  explana- 
tion of  the  requirements  of  the  statute 
was  given  in  Labor  Board  v.  General 
Motors,  373  U.S.  734  (1963).  where  the 
Court  held  that  an  agency  shop  arrange- 
ment which  leaves  union  membership 
optional  with  employees  but  requires 
that  as  a  condition  of  continued  employ- 
ment nonunion  employees  must  pay  to 
the  union  sums  equal  to  the  initiation 
fees  and  periodic  dues  fixed  by  the  union 
does  not  constitute  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice since  the  requirement  for  payments 
is  the  practical  equivalent  for  union 
membership  permitted  under  section 
8'a)(3».  The  Court  recognized  that 
both  the  worker  and  the  union  have  an 
option  with  respect  to  the  extent  of 
membership.  The  consciipted  worker 
may  elect  to  assume  the  full  obligations 
of  membership  or  he  may  choose  to  con- 
fine himself  to  the  pajmient  of  money 
and  to  refuse  to  assume  any  further  ob- 
ligation. The  union  may  place  the  con- 
scripted worker  on  its  rolls  or  it  may  re- 
fuse to  do  so  if  he  declines  to  fulfill  any 
obligation  except  the  payment  of  money. 
The  Court  said  at  pages  742-744 : 

Under  the  second  proviso  to  section 
8 '  a )  ( 3 ) ,  the  burdens  of  membership  upK)n 
which  employment  may  be  conditioned  are 
expressly  limited  to  the  payment  of  Initia- 
tion fees  and  monthly  dues.  It  Is  permis- 
sible to  condition  employment  upon  mem- 
bership, but  membership.  Insofar  as  it  has 
significance  to  employment  rights,  may  In 
turn  be  conditioned  only  upon  payment  of 
fees  and  dues.    "Membership"  as  a  condition 


of  employment  Is  whittled  down  to  its  fl- 
nanclaj  core.  •   •    • 

We  are  therefore  confident  that  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  union  here  conditioned 
employment  upon  the  practical  equivalent 
of  union  "membership"  as  Congress  used 
that  term  In  the  proviso  to  section  8(a)  (3) . 
The  proposal  for  requiring  the  payment  of 
dues  and  fees  Imposes  no  burdens  not  Im- 
posed by  a  permissible  union  shop  contract 
and  compels  the  performance  of  only  those 
duties  of  membership  which  are  enforce- 
able by  discharge  under  a  union  shop  ar- 
rangement. If  an  employee  in  a  union  shop 
unit  refuses  to  respect  any  unlon-lmpKseed 
obligations  other  than  the  duty  to  pay  dues 
and  fees,  and  memoershlp  in  the  union  is 
therefore  denied  or  terminated,  the  condi- 
tion of  "membership"  for  section  8(a)  (3) 
purposes  is  nevertheless  satisfied  and  the 
employee  may  not  be  discharged  for  non- 
membership  even  though  he  is  not  a  formal 
member.  Of  course,  if  the  union  chooses  to 
extend  membership  even  though  the  em- 
ployee will  meet  only  the  minimum  financial 
burden,  and  refuses  to  support  or  "Join"  the 
union  in  any  other  affirmative  way,  the  em- 
ployee may  have  to  become  a  "member"  un- 
der a  union  shop  contract,  in  the  sense  that 
the  union  may  be  able  to  place  him  on  its 
rolls.  The  agency  shop  arrangement  pro- 
posed here  removes  that  choice  from  the 
union  and  places  the  option  of  membership 
In  the  employee  while  still  requiring  the 
same  monetary  support  as  does  the  union 
shop.  Such  a  difference  between  the  union 
and  agency  shop  may  be  of  great  importance 
in  some  contexts,  but  for  present  purposes 
it  is  more  formal  than  real.  To  the  extent 
that  it  has  any  significance  at  all  it  serves, 
rather  than  violates,  the  desire  of  Congress 
to  reduce  the  evils  of  compulsory  unionism 
while  allowing  financial  support  for  the  bar- 
gaining agent. 

The  Court  reached  the  same  result  but 
without  the  same  elaboration  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  different  forms  of  mem- 
bership in  Retail  Clerks  v.  Schermer- 
horn,  373  U.S.  746  (1963),  where  it  held 
that  an  agency  shop  agreement  is  within 
the  scope  of  section  14(b)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  is  subject  to 
prohibition  by  State  law.  The  Court 
said  at  pages  751-752: 

The  connection  between  the  section  8(a) 
(3)  proviso  and  section  14(b)  Is  clear. 
Whether  they  are  perfectly  coincident,  we 
need  not  now  decide,  but  unquestionably 
they  overlap  to  some  extent.  At  the  very 
lesist,  the  agreements  requiring  member- 
ship in  a  labor  union  which  are  expressly 
permitted  by  the  proviso  are  the  same  mem- 
bership agreements  expressly  placed  within 
the  reach  of  State  law  by  section  14(b).  It 
follows  that  the  General  Motors  case  rules 
this  one,  for  we  there  held  that  the  agency 
shop  arrangement  Involved  here — which 
Imposes  on  employees  the  only  membership 
obligation  enforceable  under  section  8(a)  (3) 
by  discharge;  namely,  the  obligation  to  pay 
Initiation  fees  and  regular  dues — Is  the 
practical  equivalent  of  an  agreement  re- 
quiring membership  In  a  labor  org^anlzatlon 
as  a  condition  of  emplojrment.  Whatever 
may  be  the  status  of  less  stringent  union- 
security  arrangement,  the  agency  shop  Is 
within  section  14(b).  At  least  to  that  ex- 
tent did  Congress  Intend  section  8(a)(3) 
and  section  14(b)  to  coincide. 

Thus  it  is  that  while  under  the  con- 
struction placed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  the  union  shop  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tloncd  Labor  Relations  Act  membership 
in  the  union  may  be  required,  the  obliga- 
tion of  membership  is  limited  to  pasmient 
to  the  union  for  its  service  as  a  collective 
bargaining  agency. 


FUIAj    union    shop    has    not    BKEN    UPHELD    AS 
CONSTITUTlONAi. 

The  majority  report  on  H.R.  77  from 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  says  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  com- 
pulsory union  membership  as  embodied 
in  the  union  shop.  The  report  cites  In 
support  of  that  theory  the  decision  of  the 
Court  in  Hanson  v.  Union  Pacific,  351 
U.S.  225  (1956» .  In  that  case  the  Court 
considered  a  challenge  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  section  2.  11th  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act.  which,  while  couched  in 
somewhat  different  language,  gives  es- 
sentially the  same  permission  for  a  union 
shop  as  the  one  granted  in  section  8ia) 
( 3 )  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
The  Court,  placing  the  same  Interpreta- 
tion on  the  Railway  Labor  Act  section 
as  it  previously  had  placed  on  the  corre- 
sponding clause  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  with  which  we  are  here 
concerned,  upheld  the  constitutionality 
of  the  statute  on  the  ground  that  on  its 
face  it  did  nothing  more  than  to  require 
financial  support  of  the  union  by  one  who 
receives  benefits  of  its  work.  The  Court 
made  this  clear  in  its  opinion: 

It  is  argued  that  compulsory  membership 
will  be  used  to  impair  freedom  of  expression. 
But  that  problem  is  not  presented  by  this 
record.  Congress  endeavored  to  safeguard 
against  that  possibility  by  making  explicit 
that  no  conditions  to  membership  may  be 
Imposed  except  as  respects  "pyeriodlc  dues. 
Initiation  fees,  and  assessments."  If  other 
conditions  are  in  fact  imposed,  or  If  the  exac- 
tion of  dues,  initiation  fees,  or  assessments 
is  used  as  a  cover  for  forcing  ideological 
conformity  or  other  action  In  contravention 
of  the  first  amendment,  this  Judgment  will 
not  prejudice  the  decision  In  that  case.  For 
we  pass  narrowly  on  section  2,  11th  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  We  only  hold  that  the 
requirement  for  financial  support  of  the  col- 
lective-bargaining agency  by  all  who  receive 
the  benefits  of  its  worlc  is  within  the  power 
of  (Congress  under  the  commerce  clause  and 
does  not  violate  either  the  first  or  fifth 
amendments.  We  express  no  opinion  on  the 
use  of  other  conditions  to  secure  or  maintain 
membership  in  a  labor  organization  operat- 
ing under  a  union  or  closed  shop  agreement 
(p.  238). 

The  limited  nature  of  the  holding  in 
the  Hanson  case  was  made  even  clearer 
by  the  subsequent  opinion  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  v.  Street.  367  U.S. 
740  (1961).  There  it  held  that  the 
union  shop  clause  found  in  section  2, 
11th,  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  does  not 
permit  unions  to  use  funds  exacted  there- 
under to  support  political  causes  op- 
posed by  the  employees.  The  Court  first 
defined  the  extent  of  its  holding  in  the 
Hanson  case  saying: 

Thus  all  that  was  held  In  Hanson  was 
that  section  2,  11th  was  constitutional  In  Its 
bare  authorization  of  union-shop  contracts 
requiring  workers  to  give  "financial  support" 
to  unions  legally  authorized  to  act  as  their 
coUectlve-bargalnlng  agents.  We  sustained 
this  requirement — and  only  this  require- 
ment— embodied  in  the  statutory  authoriza- 
tion of  ag^-eements  under  which  "all  em- 
ployees shall  become  members  of  the  labor 
organization  representing  their  craft  or 
class."  We  clearly  paeaed  neither  upon 
forced  association  In  any  other  aspect  nor 
upon  the  Issue  of  the  use  of  exacted  money 
for  political  causes  which  were  opposed  by 
the  employees  (p.  748) , 
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The  Court  then  went  on  to  say  that 
Street  presented  questions  that  had  been 
reserved  In  Hanson  and  would  raise 
grave  constitutional  issues  which  should. 
if  possible,  be  avoided  by  giving  the  stat- 
ute a  construction  which  would  remove 
doubt  of  its  constitutionality.  On  this 
point  It  said : 

The  record  in  this  ca«e  Is  adequate  squarely 
to  present  the  constitutional  questions  re- 
served In  Hanson.  These  are  questions  of 
the  utmost  gravity.  However,  the  restraints 
Bgaliut  unnecessary  constitutional  decisions 
counsel  against  their  determination  unless 
we  mvut  conclude  that  Congress,  in  author- 
izing a  union  shop  under  section  2.  11th, 
also  meant  that  the  labor  organization  re- 
ceiving an  employee's  money  should  be  free, 
deaplte  that  employee's  objection,  to  spend 
hU  mx>ney  tot  political  causes  which  he 
opposes.  Federal  statutes  are  to  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  avoid  serious  doubt  of  their 
constitutionality.  "When  the  validity  of  an 
act  ot  the  Congress  is  drawn  in  question, 
and  even  If  a  serious  doubt  of  constitution- 
ality Is  raised,  it  is  a  cardinal  principle  that 
this  Court  will  first  ascertain  whether  a 
construction  of  the  statute  is  fairly  possible 
by  which  the  question  may  be  avoided" 
{Crowell  v.  Benson  (285  U.S.  22,  62)  ).  Each 
named  appellee  In  this  action  has  made 
known  to  the  union  representing  his  craft 
or  clan  bis  dissent  from  the  use  of  his 
money  for  political  causes  which  he  oppoeed 
We  have  therefore  examined  the  legislative 
history  of  section  2,  11th,  in  the  context  of 
the  development  of  unionism  in  the  railroad 
Industry  under  the  regulatory  scheme  created 
by  the  Railway  Labor  Act  to  determine 
whether  a  construction  is  "fairly  i>os8lble" 
which  denies  the  authority  to  a  union,  over 
the  employee's  objection,  to  spend  his  money 
for  political  causes  which  he  opposes.  We 
conclude  that  such  a  construction  is  not 
only  "fairly  possible"  but  entirely  reasonable, 
and  we  therefore  And  it  unnecessary  to  de- 
cide the  correctness  of  the  constitutional 
detenulnations  made  by  the  Georgia  courts 
(pp.  74&-750). 

The  Court  concluded  that  the  statute 
denies  to  the  union  the  right  to  support, 
with  funds  compulsorlly  exacted,  polit- 
ical causes  which  an  employee  opposes. 
Thus  the  Court  asserted : 

We  respect  this  congressional  purpose 
when  we  construe  section  2, 11th,  as  not  vest- 
ing the  unions  with  unlimited  power  to  spend 
exacted  money  (p.  768) . 

These  cases  make  it  clear  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  construed  the  union 
shop  clause  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  as  requiring  nothing  more  than 
the  pajnnent  of  compensation  by  the 
worker  to  the  union  for  its  services  as 
collective  bargaining  representative. 
While  it  has  characterized  a  worker  who 
is  compelled  to  make  these  payments 
as  a  member  of  the  union,  it  has  used  the 
term  in  a  technical  and  special  statu- 
tory sense  rather  than  in  the  sense  of 
the  word  "member"  in  its  ordinary  usage. 
The  Court  was  not  called  upon  to  deter- 
mine whether,  by  the  statute  or  by  a 
contract  entered  Into  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  statute,  a  worker  may  be  com- 
pelled against  his  will  to  become  a  full 
member  of  a  private  organization  with 
all  of  the  duties  and  obligations  ordi- 
narily pertaining  to  such  membership. 
It  strongly  indicated,  however,  that  he 
could  not  be  so  compelled. 

The  Court  held  that  the  statute  as 
thus  defined  Is  constitutional  upon  its 
face.    But   the   constitutionality   of    a 


statute  is  not  necessarily  determined 
solely  by  the  langua^'e  employed  by  the 
lawmakers.  Language  ever  so  fair  on 
its  face  may  be  valid  m  the  abstract,  but 
if  it  is  harsh  and  oppre.ssive  in  its  oper- 
ation and  effect  it  may  nevertheless  be 
unconstitutional  and  void. 

UNION  SHOP  CL.^USE  AMBIGUOVS  AND 

DECEPTIVE 

The  union  shop  clause  of  the  National 
Labor  Relation.s  Act  and  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  specifically  permit  by  their 
literal  terms  the  requirement  that,  as  a 
condition  of  employment,  every  em- 
ployee covered  by  an  appropriate  agree- 
ment must  become  a  "member'  of  the 
labor  organization.  If  it  had  stopped 
there,  thl.s  language  would  be  plain  and 
unequivocal  enough,  but  in  each  instance 
it  is  coupled  with  two  subsequently 
stated  conditions,  the  most  significant  of 
which  specifies  that  the  only  grounds 
for  discharge  is  failure  to  tender  initia- 
tion fees  and  dues.  Each  of  these  clauses 
taken  as  a  whole  is  ambiguous  and  de- 
ceptive In  ordinary  usage  membership 
connotes,  as  already  observed,  the  as- 
sumption by  a  person  who  is  a  part  of 
the  organization  of  all  of  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  such  a  position.  That  is 
the  general  understanding,  and  it  takes 
some  explanation  to  get  across  a  differ- 
ent idea  and  to  convey  an  understanding 
that  it  does  not  mean  full  member.ship  at 
all  but  only  a  specially  limited,  re- 
stricted, and  qualified  form  of  member- 
ship. The  statute  itself  provides  no  clear 
explanation  of  the  significance  of  the 
term.  Even  lawyers  and  judges  and 
courts  have  had,  and  still  have,  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  as  is  attested  by  the 
cases  already  cited  and  by  other  and 
more  recent  ones  that  have  arisen. 
What  may  be  expected  of  the  ordinary 
layman  or  of  the  average  worker  who 
is  the  person  most  concerned  where  con- 
stitutional authorities  are  divided  and 
confused? 

A  recent  decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit,  handed 
down  9  years  after  Hanson,  illustrates  the 
confusion  over  the  extent  of  burdens  cast 
upon  members  of  a  union  operating  un- 
der the  modified  union  shop  agreement 
permitted  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  In  AUis  Chalmers  against 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1965,  two  locals  of  interna- 
tional union,  UAW-AFL-CIO,  operating 
under  a  union  shop  agreement,  struck 
the  Allls  Chalmers  plants  at  West  Allis 
and  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  on  economic  issues. 
During  the  strike  a  number  of  the  union 
members  crossed  picket  lines  and  worked. 
They  were  hailed  before  union  trial 
boards  to  answer  written  charges  of  vio- 
lations of  the  international  constitution 
and  bylaws.  In  each  instance  the  trial 
resulted  in  a  finding  of  guilty  and  the 
offenders  were  punished  by  fines  ranging 
from  $20  to  $100  each. 

The  court  held  that  the  members  of 
the  union  was  in  progress.  The  court's 
organization,  and  that  it  was  a  violation 
of  this  duty  for  them  to  cross  picket  lines 
and  go  back  to  work  while  a  strike  by 
the  union  was  in  progress.  The  court's 
reasoning  seems  reminiscent  of  the  argu- 
ment by  the  labor  organizations  in  Lin- 
coln Union  v.  Northwestern  Co.,  335  U.S. 


525  <  1949) .     In  that  case  the  union  brief 
asserts : 

A  union  is  a  form  of  industrial  govern- 
ment and  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  mem- 
ber are  similar  to  those  of  a  citizen  in  a 
democratic  society. 

In  Allis  Chalmers  the  court  adopted 
this  line  of  reasoning,  and  reached  this 
conclusion : 

The  employees  In  this  case  had  the  right 
under  section  7  to  strike  or  not  to  strike. 
But  once  the  union  voted  to  strike,  the  em- 
ployees who  were  union  members  were 
bound  by  the  limitation  that  union  mem- 
bership placed  on  their  right  not  to  strike. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  accept  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  union  should  be  the  one  secular 
society  in  our  Nation  which  one  may  enter 
without  being  bound  by  majority  rule  and 
without  submission  to  some  limitations  on 
rights  for  the  common  good.  Upon  enter- 
ing, union  members  must  take  not  only 
the  benefits  but  the  burdens  also,  NLRB  v. 
International  Union  UAW-AFL-CIO  (320  F2d 
12.  16  (1st  Clr.  1963)  ) ,  and  these  burdens  are 
not  solely  financial.  Implicit  in  the  section 
7  right  to  organize  is  the  duty,  once  that 
right  hao  been  exercised,  to  support  the  or- 
ganization. The  point  Is  not  that  an  em- 
ployee as  such,  may  not  refrain  from  strik- 
ing, but  that  a  union  member  may  not 
with  impunity  flout  the  will  of  the  majority 
(In  this  case  a  two-thirds  majority)  ex- 
pressed in  a  strike  vote. 

It  is  hard  to  square  this  holding  that  a 
worker  conscripted  into  a  union  under  a 
compulsory  union  membership  agree- 
ment has  the  duty  to  go  on  strike  and 
stay  on  strike  whenever  the  labor  or- 
ganization so  directs,  and  may  be  fined 
for  infraction  of  this  duty,  with  the  hold- 
ing of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  Hanson  that  the  only  obliga- 
tion of  a  member  under  a  compulsory 
imion  membership  agreement  is  to  pay 
initiation  fees,  dues  and  assessments  as 
compensation  to  the  union  for  its  serv- 
ices as  collective  bargaining  representa- 
tive. 

The  Court  In  Hanson  in  meeting  the 
objection  that  the  union  shop  agreement 
deprived  the  employee  of  his  freedom  of 
association  held  that  such  freedom  was 
not  infringed  because  no  burden  was  im- 
posed other  than  a  requirement  for  pay- 
ment for  services.  Now,  however,  the 
court  of  appeals  in  Allis  Chalmers  holds 
that  an  agreement  of  the  same  type  when 
read  in  the  light  of  all  the  pertinent  Fed- 
eral statutes  must  be  construed  as  im- 
posing additional  obligations  on  the  un- 
willing members. 

Another  case  decided  9  years  after 
Hanson  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  indicates  an  impression  that  a 
union  may  go  far  beyond  requiring  con- 
scripted members  to  pay  initiation  fees 
and  dues.  There  it  was  held  that  such 
a  member  could  be  punished  by  dismis- 
sal. In  this  case,  United  Steelworkers 
of  America  Local  4028  and  R.  C.  Price, 
1965  Labor  Cases,  par.  9641  (NLRB 
Aug.  25.  1965)  Price  was  a  union  member 
under  a  union  shop  agreement.  In  1964 
he  filed  a  petition  with  the  Board  seek- 
ing to  decertify  the  United  Steelworkers 
as  collective  bargaining  representative. 
For  this  he  was  ficcused  of  disloyalty  and 
foimd  guilty  by  the  union  with  punish- 
ment consistinjg  of  suspension  of  mem- 
bership for  5  years  and  a  fine  of  $500. 
The  Board  held  that  this  action  by  the 
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steelworkers  was  permissible  union  dis- 
cipline and  did  not  interfere  with  Price's 
rights  guaranteed  by  section  7  of  the  act. 

In  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  Co., 
109  NLRB  727  '7954>,  the  Board  held 
that  a  union  did  not  violate  the  section 
7  rights  of  a  member  when  it  fined  him 
$500  for  failing  to  attend  union  meetings 
and  perform  picket  line  duty  during  a 
strike. 

These  cases  are  but  straws  In  the  wind. 
They  indicate  the  prevailing  view  that 
where  workers  are  under  a  union  shop 
contract  they  can  still  be  required  to  as- 
sume a  variety  of  duties  and  obligations 
beyond  mere  payment  to  the  union  for 
its  services  as  collective  bargaining 
agency. 

The  unions  commonly  insist  upon  the 
inclusion  in  a  union  shop  agreement  of 
the  requirement  for  membership  plau- 
sibly arguing  that  it  is  included  in  the 
language  of  the  statute  and  such  is  their 
coercive  power  that  they  are  usually  able 
to  have  their  way.     Some  of  them  are 
frank  enough  to  say  that  they  insist  upon 
it  with  the  purpose  of  persuading  the 
workers  that  they  are  compelled  to  as- 
sume the  full  burdens  of  union  member- 
ship.   The  use  of  this  wording  in  the 
agreement  and  in  summary  explanations 
of  them  made  to  workers  provide  a  cover 
for  assertion  by  zealous  union  officers 
that  the  law  and  the  union  shop  agree- 
ment made  thereunder  require  the  em- 
ployee to  join  the  union  and  to  observe 
all  of  the  obligations  embodied  by  the 
constitution,   bylaws,   rules,  I'egulations, 
and  practices.     The   worker   is   seldom 
told  that  under  the  modified  union  shop 
agreement  permitted  under  the  laws  he 
is  required  to  do  no  more  than  compen- 
sate the  union  for  expenses  of  collective 
bargaininp;.     There  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence between   the  silence   in   this  area 
where  by  statute  or  i-egulation  thei-e  are 
requireinents  for  continuous  publication 
of  many  other  rights  such  as  the  right 
of  collective  bargaining,  the  right  to  free- 
dom from  disciimination  on  account  of 
race,  religion,  or  national  origin,  as  well 
as  rights  under  minimum  wage  and  hours 
of  service  acts.     There  are  exceptions,  of 
course,  but  this  is  a  general  rule.     The 
employer,  although  commonly  opposed  to 
compulsory     union     membership     and 
agreeing  to  it  only  under  union  pressure, 
ordinarily  thereafter  assumes  a  passive 
role.    The  nonunion  worker  feeling  de- 
serted by  the  employer  who  has  signed  a 
union  .shop  agreement  and  having  no  one 
to  inform  him  i-egarding  his  rights  under 
^ne  agreement   and    under   the   law   is 
usually  an  easy  victim  to  union  pressure. 
In  this  situation  and  starting  with  a 
statute  couched  in  terms  that  lend  them- 
^ives  to  misunderstanding  as  well  as 
aeception,  it  is  small  wonder  that  workers 
nave  been  induced  to  assume  full  obliga- 
tions of  membership  under  the  mistaken 
mpression  that  this  is  required  by  law 
ana  there  is  nothing  they  could  do  to  help 
hemselves.    There  is  reason  to  believe 
inat  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers 
nave  been  herded  into  unions  in  this  way 
inf,^        statute  was  amended  in  1947  to 
nli         ^  safeguards  against  discrimi- 
natory denial  of  membership  and  against 
aischarges  for  reasons  other  than  non- 
payment of  initiation  fees  and  dues 


Before  1947  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Wagner  Act  there  were  no  such  safe- 
guards; not  only  the  full  union  shop  with 
Its  requirements  for  assumption  of  the 
entire  range  of  duties  and  obligations  of 
union  membership  but  also  the  clo-sed 
shop  was  permitted  by  that  statute  ex- 
cept in  States  having  right-to-work  laws. 
Under  that  act  and  partly  as  a  conse- 
quence of  its  green  light  for  the  closed 
shop  and  the  union  shop  the  member- 
ship In  labor  organizations  rose  from 
3,728,000  in  1935  when  the  Wagner  Act 
was  passed  to  15,414,000  In  1947  when 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  became  law.  The 
principal  manufacturing  and  mass  pro- 
duction industries  were  unionized  in  this 
period  but  even  so  millions  of  additional 
workers  have  been  added  to  the  union 
rolls  in  subsequent  years. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor,  without  having  his  speech 
counted  as  a  second  address,  and  with 
all  the  other  prerogatives  and  privileges 
accruing  to  him  fully  pi-otected? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  fi-om  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoi'um. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  with  that  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  no  further  busi- 
ness will  be  transacted  after  the  addi-ess 
to  be  given  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  fi-om  Oregon,  and  that  there  will 
be  no  fuither  quorum  calls.  I  as.sume 
that  that  statement  is  correct,  because 
I  hear  no  opposition  voiced  by  any 
Senator. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  CLOSE 
OF  BUSINESS  ON  FEBRUARY  4  TO 
10  A.M.  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  7.  1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  on 
Monday  morninc  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


the  Senat.e  convene  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  on 
Monday.  pei-mi.ssion  be  granted  to  have 
the  .Senate  convene  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  of 
next  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONVENING  OF  SENATE 
AT  10  A.M.  ON  TUESDAY,  WEDNES- 
DAY, AND  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY 
8,  9,  AND  10,  1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent — and  this  is  go- 
ing a  long  way  ahead— that  in  addition 
to  the  permission  already  granted  to  have 


NOTICE  OF  INTENTION  TO  FILE 
MOTION   FOR  CLOTURE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  intention  to  file  a  motion  for  cloture 
immediately  alter  the  Senate  convenes 
tomorrow.  That  moans  that  1  day  will 
inteivcne  before  action  is  taken  on  the 
motion.  That  day  will  be  Monday.  One 
hour  after  the  Senate  convenes  on  Tues- 
day, the  vote  will  be  taken  on  the  motion 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
and  his  colleagues. 

If  that  motion  shall  be  rejected,  it  is 
my  further  intention— at  this  time,  at 
least — to  offer  another  cloture  motion 
on  Tuesday.  The  intervening  day  would 
be  Wednesday,  and  the  vote  on  the  sec- 
ond cloture  motion,  if  it  is  offered,  will 
occur  1  hour  after  the  Senate  convenes 
on  Thursday. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  fi-om  Oregon  yield  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Docs  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  wish  to  ask  the  majority  leader  a 
question? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  do. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  shall  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  fl(X)r. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  procedure 
agreed  to.  but  I  wish  to  clarify  my  under- 
standing. As  I  understand,  the  Senator 
fiom  Montana  intends  to  file  a  cloture 
motion  tomori'ow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  rule  provides  that  the  vote  on 
the  cloture  motion  shall  be  taken  1  hour 
after  the  Senate  convenes  on  the  follow- 
ing day  but  one  after  the  filing  of  the 
cloture  motion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  the  cloture 
motion  is  filed  tomorrow,  the  next  calen- 
dar day.  excluding  Sunday,  would  be 
Saturday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  the  Chair  for 
a  ruling  on  that  point. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  merely 
asked  the  question  for  information,  so 
that  I  might  have  the  fact  clear  in  my 
mind. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  the  next  calendar  day  but  one  that 
the  Senate  is  in  session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  the  Senate 
would  not  be  in  session  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  That  was  the 
the  point  I  did  not  know  whether  the 
I'ule  requii-ed  a  day  of  session  or  v.  hethcr 
the  calculation  went  strictly  accoi-ding 
to  the  calendar,  with  the  exception  of 
Sunday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  According  to  what 
the  Chair  ha.s  stated,  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  would  not  be  in  .session  on  Satur- 
day obviates   that  day.     The   only   day 
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Intervening  would  be  Monday,  and  the 
vote  would  be  taken  1  hour  after  the 
Senate  convened  on  Tuesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HICBaa^LOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  answer.  My  only  diffi- 
culty concerned  what  might  happen 
should  we  learn  later  that  the  precedents 
or  something  else  indicated  that  Satur- 
day would  be  counted  as  a  calendar  day. 
and  that  the  day  for  voting  on  the  clo- 
ture motion  might  unexpectedly  be  ad- 
vanced 1  day  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  but  the  ques- 
tion* of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  have 
cleared  up  tha*.  point,  so  that  the  Senate 
will  understana  the  procedure. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  answers 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  have 
cleared  up  the  point.  The  questions  of 
the  Senatoi  from  Iowa  were  asked  to 
clear  up  the  confusion  in  his  own  mind. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  for 
yielding. 

INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  honor  to  Introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  the  administration  bill  on  in- 
ternational education.  I  send  it  to  the 
desk  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  may  He  on  the  table  until  the  close  of 
business  Friday,  February  11,  1966,  to 
permit  such  Senators  as  may  wish  to  do 
so,  to  Join  with  me  in  sponsorship  of  the 

legislation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred and,  without  objection,  will  He 
on  the  table,  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  2874)  to  provide  for  the 
strengthening  of  American  educational 
resources  for  International  studies  and 
research.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Morse,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  at  the  close  of  my  remarks 
together  with  a  fact  sheet  upon  it,  pre- 
pared by  the  Office  of  Education,  and 
a  list  of  the  language  and  area  centers 
now  being  carried  on  under  the  authority 
of  title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing this  measure  for  the  admin- 
istration so  that  the  Congress  through 
Its  committees  and  through  floor  action 
can  begin  again,  with  renewed  emphasis, 
to  show  the  concern  and  willingness  of 
the  American  people,  as  voiced  by  the 
President  in  his  very  important  and  in- 
spirational message  of  yesterday,  to  share 
with  all  people  the  richness  and  variety 
of  our  American  higher  educational  sys- 
tem. 

But  I  would  also  emphasize,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  do 
this,  and  It  Is  the  thrust  of  this  meas- 
ure. Is  to  make  sure  that  we  have  in- 
corporated into  our  higher  educational 
system  on  a  widespread  geographic  base 


in  this  countrj-.  centers  of  educational 
excellence  in  which  our  students  can 
learn  of  the  problems  of  other  lands. 
If  we  get  to  know  their  economies,  their 
languages,  their  proud  and  ancient  tra- 
ditions, a  t%vofold  benefit  can  come.  We 
can  obtain  through  such  programs 
trained  young  people  who  can  serve  our 
national  interests  here  at  home  as  well 
as  abroad.  We  have  much  to  learn 
from  others,  as  well  as  much  to  give  to 
them  of  the  best  which  has  been  thought 
and  said  in  the  centuries  past  which 
necessarily  condition  the  international 
relationships  of  today.  Comity  among 
nations  must  be  based  on  a  two-way 
exchange  of  information  which  in  turn 
can  lead  to  common  understandings. 

But  such  a  program  cannot  be  solely 
the  preserve  of  the  Ph.  D.  candidate  and 
the  postdoctoral  fellow  or  professor. 
Our  smaller  colleges  who  concentrate  on 
providing  the  baccalaureate  education 
to  a  great  many  young  people  who  be- 
come the  main.stay  of  our  business  and 
professional  communities,  who  are  the 
future  legislators  and  administrators  in 
every  city.  State,  and  county  of  this 
land,  need  to  strengthen  their  offerings 
In  this  area  of  international  studies. 
This  measure,  when  enacted,  can  be 
most  helpful  in  obtaining  this  objective. 
May  I  say.  as  a  sponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation, that  I  am  not  wedded  to  eveiT 
comma  and  section  of  the  proposal. 

I  serve  notice  now  to  the  administra- 
tion that  my  tentative  opinion  is  that 
some  sections  of  the  bill  will  need  to  be 
amended.  However.  I  enthusiastically 
support  the  objectives  of  the  bill,  and  I 
am  proud  to  be  the  President's  floor 
leader  in  regard  to  petting  this  measure 
through  committee  and  eventually  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  anticipate  that  many  Senators.  I 
hope  on  both  .sides  of  the  aisle,  will  con- 
tribute their  ideas  to  the  committee  as 
the  bill  goes  through  our  hearings.  I  am 
confident  that  members  of  the  educa- 
tional community  can  be  most  helpful  in 
providing  suggestions  which  will  make 
this  measure  a  more  perfect  instrument, 
one  of  many,  of  our  national  purpose, 
and  desire  to  do  everything  In  our  power 
to  overcome  the  common  enemies  of  all 
mankind:  Ignorance  based  upon  illiter- 
acy and  its  brood  of  poverty,  famine,  and 
disease.  These  are  the  true  scourges  of 
mankind.  To  overcome  them  Is  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word  to  help  to  assure 
our  domestic  peace  and  tranquillity. 

The  factual  material  which  follows  my 
address  details  the  needs  which  have  led 
to  the  remedie.s  proposed  through  this 
and  companion  legislation 

I  turn  n-)w  to  the  details  of  the  bill  it- 
self. Followin:^  the  enacting  clause,  sec- 
tion 2  .sets  forth  rinaingly  the  purposes  of 
the  measure  by  the  congressional  finding 
that  a  knowledge  of  other  countries  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  promo- 
tion of  international  understanding  and 
cooperation:  that  to  do  this  we  need  to 
strengthen  our  higher  educational  re- 
sources in  the  areas  of  international 
studies:  and  that  our  children  and 
grandchildren  should  have  open  to  them 
the  opportunity  to  learn  of  other  peoples 
and  their  cultures  and  customs  and  fi- 
nally, that  it  is  both  necessary  and  appro- 


priate for  the  Federal  Government  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  resources  for 
international  study  and  research. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  authority 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  through  grants  to  anange 
with  institutions  of  higher  education  for 
the  establishment,  the  strengthening,  and 
the  operation  of  graduate  centers  which 
will  become  national  and  international 
resources  for  research  and  training  in 
international  studies,  either  in  fields  of 
geographic  areas  or  in  International 
affairs  issues.  The  5-year  grant  program 
which  is  envisaged  for  this  section  could 
provide  all  or  part  of  the  financing  neces- 
sary to  start  such  centers  and  to  aid 
existing  centers.  It  is  broad  enough  to 
cover  the  costs  of  teaching,  research  ma- 
terials collection,  equipping,  and  bring- 
ing to  the  centers  scholars  and  faculty  as 
well  as  funding  the  travel  of  staff  which  is 
essential  In  an  enterprise  of  this  type. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  is  directed  to  the 
planning,  development,  strengthening, 
and  Improvement  of  undergraduate  in- 
struction in  International  studies.  It. 
too,  is  a  5-year  program,  and  under 
it,  the  Secretai-y  Is  charged  with  malt- 
ing an  equitable  distribution  of  programs 
among  the  institutions  of  our  50  States, 
while  at  the  same  time  giving  a  prefer- 
ence to  those  institutions  which  are  most 
in  need  of  additional  funds  in  this  area 
and  which  .show  a  real  promise  of  being 
able  to  use  the  funds  provided  in  an 
effective  manner. 

Section  5  of  the  proposed  act  sets  forth 
the  method  by  which  funds  may  be  ad- 
vanced and  enables  the  Secretai-y  to  use 
the  resources  of  other  governmental, 
public  and  private  nonprofit  institu- 
tions or  agencies  in  administering  the 
act. 

Section  6  provides  the  prohibition 
against  Federal  control  of  education  pro- 
vided, which  has  always  been  a  feature 
of  every  educational  measure  I  have  in- 
troduced in  the  many  years  I  have  been 
In  the  Senate. 

Section  7  establishes  the  life  of  the  bill 
at  5  years,  and  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tions necessary  to  carry  out  its  provisions 
for  that  period  of  time. 

Lastly,  the  bill  modernizes  title  VT  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended,  by  striking  the  pres- 
ent limitation  of  the  act  which  precludes 
instruction  in  a  foreign  language  if  ade- 
quate instruction  is  available,  by  mak- 
ing more  flexible  the  present  matching 
requirement,  and  by  permitting  grant 
programs  as  well  as  contractual  arrange- 
ments to  be  made. 

I  say.  in  an  aside,  that  at  a  breakfast 
conference  this  morning  some  members 
of  the  Senate  Education  Subcommittee, 
of  which  I  am  privileged  to  .serve  as 
chairman,  called  the  attention  of  ^^^°' 
ministration's  spokesmen  to  the  proba- 
bility that  it  might  be  necessary  to  sug- 
gest a  few  additions  and  revisioiis  m 
various  sections  of  the  bill.  At  least 
we  made  the  suggestion  that  we  thlnJc 
that  In  a  few  areas  there  is  need  of  some 
clarification.  However,  here  again  no 
question  was  raised  about  the  soundness 
of  the  objectives  that  the  administration 
has  In  mind. 
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Mr.  President,  I  have  earlier  indicated 
my  willingness  as  one  Senator  who  I  hope 
will  be  considering  this  legislation  In 
committee,  to  give  full  and  sympathetic 
consideration  to  improvements  which 
may  be  suggested  to  the  text  of  the  bill 
as  introduced.  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
many  other  Senators  can  find  themselves 
in  basic  sympathy  with  the  objectives  of 
the  proposal  and  thus  be  willing  to  join 
with  me  in  carrying  through  to  signature 
what  can  l>ecome  one  of  the  great  edu- 
cational landmarks  of  this  decade. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
there  appear  the  text  of  the  address  of 
President  Johnson  at  the  bicentennial 
celebration  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion at  which  he  armounced  last  Septem- 
ber 16,  1965.  the  appointment  of  a  Task 
Force  on  International  Education  from 
which  in  part  the  present  bill  is 
descended. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Smithsonian  Institution  Bicentennial 
Celebration 

(The  President's  remarks  and  announce- 
ment of  a  Special  Task  Force  on  Interna- 
tional Education.  September  16,  1965.) 

Mr.  Chief  Justice,  Secretary  Ripley,  Dr. 
Carmlchael,  Bishop  Moore,  Reverend  Camp- 
bell, ladles  and  gentlemen,  distinguished 
scholars  from  80  nations,  amid  this  pomp 
and  pageantry  we  have  gathered  to  celebrate 
a  m.in  about  whom  we  know  very  little  but 
to  whom  we  owe  very  much.  James  Smith- 
son  was  a  scientist  who  achieved  no  great 
distinction.  He  was  an  Englishman  who 
never  visited  the  tJnlted  States.  He  never 
even  expressed  the  desire  to  do  so. 

But  this  man  became  our  Nation's  first 
benefactor.  He  gave  his  entire  fortune  to 
establish  this  Institution  which  would  serve 
"for  the  Increase  and  dlfluslon  of  knowledge 
among  men." 

He  had  a  vision  which  lifted  him  ahead  of 
his  time — or  at  least  of  some  politicians  of 
hi.<!  time.  One  illustrious  U.S.  Senator 
argued  It  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
country  to  accept  such  a  gift  from  foreign- 
ers Congress  debated  8  long  years  before 
deciding  to  receive  Smlthson's  bequest. 

Yet  James  Smlthson's  life  and  legacy 
brought  meaning  to  three  ideas  more  power- 
ful than  anyone  at  that  time  ever  dreamed. 

The  first  Idea  was  that  learning  respects 
no  geographic  boundaries.  The  institution 
bearing  his  name  became  the  first  agency  In 
the  United  States  to  promote  scientific  and 
scholarly  exchange  with  all  the  nations  In 
tho  world. 

The  second  idea  was  that  partnership  be- 
tween Government  and  private  enterprise 
can  serve  the  greater  good  of  both.  The 
Smlth.qonlan  Institution  started  a  new  kind 
of  venture  in  this  country,  chartered  by  act 
of  Congress,  maintained  by  both  public  funds 
and  private  contributions.  It  Inspired  a  re- 
lationship which  has  grown  and  flowered  In 
a  thousand  dlfTerent  ways. 

Finally,  the  In.stltutlon  financed  by  Smith- 
son  breathed  life  in  the  idea  that  the  growth 
and  the  spread  of  learning  must  be  the  first 
work  of  a  nation  that  seeks  to  be  free. 

These  ideas  have  not  alwavs  gained  easy 
acceptance  among  those  employed  In  my  line 
of  work.  The  Government  official  must  cope 
with  the  dally  disorder  that  he  finds  In  the 
world  around  him. 

But  today,  the  oflaclal,  the  scholar,  and  the 
scientist  cannot  seUle  for  limited  objectives, 
we  must  pursue  knowledge  no  matter  what 
tne  consequences.  'We  must  value  the  tried 
less  than  the  true. 


To  split  the  atom,  to  launch  the  rocket,  to 
explore  the  innermost  mysteries  and  the 
outermost  reaches  of  the  universe — these  are 
your  God-given  chores.  And  even  when  you 
risk  bringing  fresh  disorder  to  the  politics 
of  men  and  nations,  these  explorations  still 
must  go  on. 

The  men  who  founded  our  country  were 
passionate  believers  in  the  revolutionary 
{X)wer  of  ideas. 

They  knew  that  once  a  nation  commits 
Itself  to  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge, the  real  revolution  begins.  It  can 
never  be  stopped. 

In  my  own  life.  I  have  had  cause  again 
and  again  to  bless  the  chance  events  which 
started  me  as  a  teacher.  In  our  country  and 
in  our  time  we  have  recognized,  with  new 
passion,  that  learning  is  basic  to  our  hopes 
for  America.  It  is  the  taproot  which  gives 
sustaining  life  to  all  of  our  purposes.  And 
whatever  we  seek  to  do  to  wage  the  war  on 
poverty,  to  set  new  goals  for  health  and  hap- 
piness, to  curb  crime,  or  try  to  bring  t)eauty 
to  our  cities  and  our  countryside — all  of 
these,  and  more,  dejiend  on  education. 

But  the  legacy  we  inherit  from  James 
Smlthson  cannot  be  limited  to  these  shores. 
He  called  for  the  increase  snd  dlfluslon  of 
knowledge  among  men,  not  just  Americans, 
not  just  Anglo-Saxons,  and  not  just  the 
citizens  of  the  'Western  World — but  all  men 
everywhere. 

The  world  we  face  on  his  bicentennial  an- 
niversary makes  that  mandate  much  more 
urgent  than  it  ever  was.  For  we  know  to- 
day that  certain  truths  are  self-evident  In 
every  nation  on  this  earth:  that  Ideas,  not 
armaments,  will  shape  our  lasting  prospects 
for  peace;  that  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy  win  advance  no  faster  than  the  cur- 
riculum of  our  classrooms;  and  that  the 
knowledge  of  our  citizens  is  the  treasure 
which  grows  only  when  it  Is  shared. 

It  would  profit  us  little  to  limit  the  world 
exchange  to  those  who  can  afford  it.  We 
must  extend  the  treasure  to  those  lands 
where  learning  is  stUl  a  luxury  for  the  few. 

Today,  more  than  700  million  adults — 4 
out  of  10  of  the  world's  papulation — dwell  In 
darkness  where  they  cannot  read  or  write. 
Almost  half  the  nations  of  this  globe  suffer 
from  Illiteracy  among  half  or  more  of  their 
people.  And  unless  the  world  can  find  a  way 
to  extend  the  light,  the  forces  of  that  dark- 
ness may  ultimately  engulf  us  all. 

For  our  part,  this  Government  and  this 
Nation  Is  prepared  to  Join  in  finding  the  way. 
During  recent  years  we  have  made  many 
hopeful  beginnings.  But  we  can  and  we 
must  do  more.  That  is  why  I  have  directed 
a  special  task  force  within  my  administra- 
tion to  recommend  a  broad  and  long-range 
plan  of  worldwide  educational  endeavor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Now,  Mr.  President,  as  I 
also  suggested  at  the  breakfast  confer- 
ence this  morning,  I  hope  that  the  many 
friends  of  education  and  international 
education  programs  In  this  country  will 
not  assume  that  this  bill  constitutes  the 
totality  of  President  Johnson's  interna- 
tional education  program,  for  It  does  not. 

I  enthusiastically  support  the  objec- 
tives of  this  bill,  but  I  wish  to  say  most 
respectfully  that,  important  as  this  bill 
is,  it  does  not  meet  the  greatest  need  that 
confronts  the  world  in  the  field  of  Inter- 
national education.  'We  have  here  what 
could  be  described,  I  suppose,  as  a  split 
jurisdiction,  because  part  of  the  interna- 
tional education  program  of  President 
Johnson  as  outlined  in  yesterday's  mes- 
sage is  intertwined  in  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
I  happen  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  that 
part  of  his  international  education  pro- 
gram Is  more  important,  more  funda- 
mental, more  needed  than  the  program 


that  Is  set  forth  in  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced; but  it  is  needed,  too. 

I  speak  of  the  great  challenge  of  meet- 
ing the  problem  of  illiteracy  which  stalks 
the  undeveloped  areas  of  the  world.  It 
is  important,  I  feel,  that  some  of  the 
higher  education  and  traiiiing  aids  such 
as  are  encompassed  in  the  bill  I  have 
just  Introduced  be  directed  to  assist  in 
tackling  the  problem  of  stamping  out 
illiteracy  in  the  world.  In  my  judgment, 
the  elimination  of  Illiteracy  is,  in  the 
educational  field,  the  most  Important 
problem  area  with  which  we  should  come 
to  grips  as  we  seek  to  meet  the  many 
needs  of  International  education. 

One  cannot  take  the  trips  around  the 
world  that  I  have  taken  on  oflBclal  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate,  including  the  one 
that  we  took  for  5  weeks  this  last  fall, 
when  seven  Senators,  in  response  to  the 
invitations  of  foreign  governments  and 
the  appointment  of  our  administration, 
went  to  Asia  and  discussed  with  parlia- 
mentarians in  those  countries  problems 
of  mutual  concern,  without  being  im- 
pressed by  the  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem. Except  for  Japan,  we  visited  not  a 
single  country  in  Asia  that  Is  not  plagued 
with  illiteracy. 

Illiteracy  is  the  greatest  partner  that 
communism  has  in  any  country  which 
communism  threatens.  Communism 
breeds  in  ignorance.  It  breeds  in  illiter- 
acy. If  I  were  asked  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  greatest  thing  that  needs  to  be 
accomplished  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
communism  around  the  world,  I  would 
name  the  need  of  eliminating  illiteracy 
in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  American  Affairs.  I  have  com- 
mented upon  this  situation  here  and  in 
Latin  America  time  and  time  again. 

If  we  enlighten  the  people  of  a  coun- 
tr^^  if  we  make  the  people  literate,  we 
have  thereby  advanced  a  long  way  down 
the  road  to  political  freedom  the  inter- 
ests of  those  people.  To  the  extent  that 
the  foreign  aid  program  can  do  an  effec- 
tive job  in  meeting  the  challenge  of 
illiteracy,  I  support  foreign  aid.  But 
procedurally,  in  my  judgment,  it  would 
be  much  better  if  the  great  challenge  to 
illiteracy  through  an  international  pro- 
gram were  not  being  assigned  to  foreign 
aid.  I  think  it  would  have  been  much 
better  if  we  had  made  our  program  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  illiteracy  in  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  a  part 
of  the  program  involved  In  the  bill  which 
I  am  introducing  this  afternoon.  But. 
Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  not  permit  a  difference  of 
opinion  over  where  the  job  should  be 
assigned  cause  him.  in  any  way,  to  lessen 
his  support  of  an  international  educa- 
tion program  that  the  President  so  val- 
iantly proposes  to  fight  for  in  order  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  Illiteracy. 

Mr.  President,  in  large  sections  of 
some  of  the  countries  we  assist,  the  il- 
literacy rate  is  98  percent.  People  living 
under  such  ignorance  and  lack  of  in- 
formation and  enlightenment  have  not 
the  slightest  idea  or  concern,  either,  as 
to  the  differences  between  communism 
and  freedom.  Therefore,  I  believe  that 
we  must  make  the  attack  upon  Illiteracy 
in  the  undeveloped  areas  of  the  world  a 
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major  international  educational  pro- 
gram of  thia  Government.  I  hope  if, 
after  experience,  we  find  foreign  aid  in 
this  area  as  ineffective,  shockingly 
wasteful,  and  InefiQcient  as  have  been 
most  of  our  foreign  aid  programs,  this 
administration,  or  at  least  this  Congress, 
will  give  consideration  to  a  proposal 
which  may  subsequently  have  to  be 
made,  in  the  interest  of  the  cause,  to 
remove  the  international  educational 
program  as  it  involves  the  attack  on 
illiteracy  from  the  Foreign  Aid  Adminis- 
tration and  put  it  where  I  think  it  more 
properly  belongs:  namely,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  shall 
undoubtedly  be  heard  to  comment  on 
that  problem  in  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses before  my  committee  when  the 
bill  I  have  just  introduced  becomes  the 
subject  of  testimony  and  hearings. 
ExHTsrr  1 
S.  2874 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  the  Hoxise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  b«  cited  a^  the  "International  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966". 

riNDINOS  AND  DECLARATION 

Sec.  a.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  a  knowledge  of  other  countries  Is 
of  the  utmost  importance  In  promoting 
mutual  understanding  and  cooperation  be- 
tween nations:  that  strong  American  educa- 
tional resources  are  a  necessary  base  for 
strengthening  our  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries; that  this  and  futiire  generations  of 
Americans  should  be  assured  ample  opportu- 
nity to  develop  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
their  Intellectual  capacities  In  all  areas  of 
knowledge  pertaining  to  other  countries,  peo- 
ples, and  cultures:  and  that  it  Is,  therefore, 
both  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  to  assist  In  the  development 
of  resources  for  international  study  and  re- 
search and  to  assist  the  progress  of  education 
in  developing  nations.  In  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  world  leadership. 

CKNTXaS  rOR   ADVANCED  INTTRNATIONAL  STUDIES 

S«c.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to 
aa  the  "Secretary")  Is  authorized  to  ..rrange 
through  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, or  combinations  of  such  institutions, 
for  the  establishment,  strengthening,  and 
operation  by  them  of  graduate  centers  which 
will  be  national  and  international  resources 
for  research  and  training  in  International 
studies.  Activities  carried  on  In  such  cent«'rs 
may  be  concentrated  either  on  speclflc  geo- 
graphical areas  of  the  world  or  on  particular 
fields  or  Issues  In  International  affairs  which 
concern  one  or  more  countries,  or  both. 

(b)  Orants  under  this  section  may  be  used 
to  cover  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  establishing. 
strengthening,  equipping,  and  operating  re- 
search and  training  centers,  Including  the 
cost  of  teaching  and  research  materials  and 
resources  and  the  cost  of  programs  for  bring- 
ing visiting  scholars  and  faculty  to  the  cen- 
ter, for  the  training  and  improvement  of  the 
staff,  and  for  the  travel  of  the  staff  in  foreign 
areas,  regions,  or  countries  with  which  the 
center  may  be  concerned.  Such  grants  may 
also  Include  funds  for  stipends  (In  such 
amoxuits  as  may  be  determined  In  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary)  to  in- 
dividuals undergoing  training  In  such  cen- 
tara.  Including  allowances  for  dependents  and 
for  travel  here  and  abroad.  Orants  under 
this  ssctlon  shall  be  made  on  such  conditions 
as  tbe  Secrttary  finds  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  purposM. 


GRANTS    TO    STRENGTHEN    tTNDERCRADTTATE    PRO- 
GRAMS   IN    INTERNATIONAL    STUDIES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  assist  them  in  plannlnt;.  developing, 
and  carrying  out  a  comprehensive  program  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  undergraduate  In- 
struction In  International  studies.  Grants 
made  under  this  section  may  be  for  projects 
and  activities  which  are  an  Integral  part  of 
such  a  comprehensive  program  such  as — 

(1)  faculty  planning  for  the  development 
and  expansion  of  undere;raduate  programs  In 
International  studies; 

(2)  training  of  faculty  members  In  foreign 
countries; 

(3)  expansion  of  foreign  Language  courses: 

(4)  work  In  the  social  sciences  and  human- 
ities which  is  related  to  International  studies: 

(5)  planned  and  supervl.sed  student  work- 
study-travel  programs;  and 

(6)  programs  under  which  foreign  teachers 
and  scholars  may  visit  Institutions  as  visiting 
faculty  or  resource  persons. 

(b)  A  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion only  upon  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time  or  tlnri^s  and  containing  such 
information  as  he  deems  necessary.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  approve  an  application 
unless  It — 

( 1 )  sets  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  projects  or  activities  for  which 
a  grant  is  authorized  under  subcectlon  (a): 

(2)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  fimds  made  avail- 
able under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  practical,  Incre.ose  the  level  of  funds 
that  would.  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  for  purposes  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  i  a  ) ,  and 
in  no  case  supplant  such  funds; 

(3)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  fimds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  thl.s  section;  and 

(4)  provides  for  making  such  report.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
aa  the  Secretary  may  require  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  section,  and  for  keeping 
such  records  and  for  affording  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary 
to  assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  repwrts. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  grants  to 
Institutions  of  higher  educ;itlon  under  this 
section  in  such  manner  and  according  to 
such  plan  as  will  most  nearly  provide  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  grants  through- 
out the  States  while  at  the  same  time  giving 
a  preference  to  the  «  institutions  which  are 
most  In  need  uf  additional  funds  for  pro- 
grams In  Int^rna'.ional  studies  and  which 
show  real  promise  of  being  able  t<:)  use  addi- 
tional funds  effectively. 

METHOD  OF  PATMENT;    FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  5.  (ai  Payments  under  this  Act  may 
be  made  In  installments,  and  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overptiyments  or 
underpayments. 

(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  of  any  other 
public  or  nonprofit  agency  or  institution.  In 
accordance  with  agreements  between  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  head  thereof. 

rEDERAL  CONTROL  OF  EDUCATIO.V  PROHIBITED 

Sec.  6,  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision. 
or  control  over  the  curriculum,  program  of 
Instruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of 
any  educational  institution. 


APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  7.  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  sections  3  and  4  of  this  Act.  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  eijdlne 
June  30,  1967.  and  each  of  the  four  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years, 

AMENDMENTS  TO  STRENGTHEN  TITLE  VI  OF  THE 
NATIONAL   DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT  OF   1938 

Removing  requirement  for  area  centers  that 
adequate  language  instruction  not  be  read- 
ily available 

Sec.  8.  (a)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
601(a)  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  striking  out  "ii)' 
and  by  striking  out  ",  and  (2)  that  adequate 
instruction  in  such  language  is  not  readily 
available  in  the  United  States". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  601  ib) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(with  respect  to 
which  he  makes  the  determination  under 
clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a))"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(with  respect  to  which  he 
makes  the  determination  under  subsection 
(a))". 

Removing  50  per  centum  ceiling  on  Federal 
participation 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  601(a) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "not  more  than 
50  per  centum"  and  Inserting  "all  or  part" 
in  lieu  thereof. 

Authorizing  grants  as  well  as  contracts  for 
language  and  area  centers 

(c)  Section  601(a)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "grants  to  or"  after  "arrange  through" 
In  the  first  sentence,  and  by  Inserting  "grant 
or"  before  "contract"  each  time  that  It  ap- 
pears in  the  second  and  third  sentences. 


Pact  Sheet:   International  Education  Act 

or    1966 — S.    2874 

(Introduced  on  February  3.  1966,  by  Senator 

Watne   Morse) 

BACKGROtTND 

In  his  message  on  international  education, 
President  Johnson  recommended  a  program 
of  incentive  grants  administered  by  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  universities  and 
groups  of  universities:  (a)  to  promote  cen- 
ters of  excellence  in  dealing  with  particular 
problems  and  particular  regions  of  the  world; 
(b)  to  develop  administrative  staff  and  fac- 
ulties adequate  to  maintain  longtime  com- 
mitments to  overseas  educational  enterprises. 
The  President  asks  for  the  program  to  give 
colleges  and  universities  financial  assistance 
to  their  efforts  to  add  an  International  di- 
mension to  their  course  offerings. 

World  War  II  ended  the  Isolationism  of  the 
United  States  and  gave  this  Nation  new  re- 
sponsibilities in  all  parts  of  the  globe  where 
we  previously  had  only  marginal  Interests, 

Soon,  both  Government  and  private  busi- 
ness concerns  working  overseas  found  their 
tasks  hampered  by  language  barriers  and  in- 
adequate knowledge  of  the  many  countries 
where  our  International  commitments  car- 
ried us.  The  search  for  Americans  well 
trained  In  modern  foreign  languages  revealed 
the  inadequacy  of  language  training  In  our 
schools. 

In  1958.  the  Congress  responded  to  this 
need  by  passing  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  for  title  VI  of  this  legislation  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  language  and 
area  centers  at  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

In  1963,  our  American  universities  were 
operating  55  language  and  area  centers  with 
a  total  student  enrollment  of  31,567.  This 
year,  there  are  99  centers  with  an  enrollment 
of  more  than  33,000  centers.  This  program 
also  provided  1,035  fellowships  for  graduate 
study  In  non-Western  languages  during  1983. 
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Xhls  year,  it  Is  financing  graduate  language 
study  by  nearly  2,000  students.  Further, 
language  and  area  centers  developed  specif- 
ically to  serve  undergraduates  went  Into 
operation  for  the  first  time  at  the  beginning 
of  this  academic  year. 

Still,  serious  deficiencies  In  the  interna- 
tional dimension  of  many  colleges  and  uni- 
versities continue  to  exist. 

A  little  before  World  War  II.  this  country 
exchanged  ambassadors  with  only  17  na- 
tions, and  ministers  with  43.  Now,  we  have 
well  over  100  ambassadorial  posts. 

Relationships  with  other  countries  that 
could  not  have  been  foreseen  25  years  ago 
have  arisen.  So  have  America's  international 
commitments — in  travel  and  commerce.  In 
research  and  study  abroad,  In  business  and 
governmental  relations  with  these  countries. 

During  1963-64.  more  than  18,000  students 
and  more  than  4.000  U.S.  faculty  members 
extended  their  education  abroad.  This  Is 
double  the  number  of  a  short  10  years  ago. 

In  1964.  2.2  million  Americans  were  over- 
seas travelers,  spending  $3.4  billion,  a  figure 
more  than  double  the  number  In  1965-66. 

Further,  foreign  travel  to  the  United  States 
and  foreign  trade  have  Increased  dramati- 
cally. It  has  become  clear  that  our  colleges 
and  universities,  attempting  to  keep  up  with 
the  demand  for  critically  needed  skills  of 
other  areas  of  the  world,  mtist  move  forward 
in  this  field  to  help  respond  to  our  national 
needs. 

Last  fall.  President  Johnson.  In  an  address 
before  the  centennial  celebration  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  called  for  a  new 
and  wide-ranging  endeavor  in  the  field  of 
International  education.  He  then  appointed 
a  Task  Force  on  International  Education, 
headed  by  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  John  Gardner,  and  Secretary 
of  State,  Dean  Rusk. 

Many  of  the  task  force's  recommendations 
were  contained  in  the  F»resldent's  message  on 
International  education  submitted  recently 
to  Congress. 


PROPOSAL 

Other  Federal  agencies,  Including  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  would  be  authorized  to  con- 
duct new  programs.  The  President's  mes- 
sage also  directs  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  set  up  a  Center 
for  Educational  Cooperation  within  the  De- 
partment to  be  a  "focal  point  for  leadership 
in  International  education  and  acting  as  a 
channel  for  communication  between  the  U.S. 
educational  community  and  U.S.  missions 
abroad." 

The  legislation  proposes  vesting  new  au- 
thority with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  carry  out  new  legis- 
lative programs  including  the  administra- 
tion  of: 

A  grant  program  to  American  colleges  and 
universities  to  establish  graduate  centers 
of  excellence  equipped  to  be  centers  of  na- 
tional and  international  resources  for  re- 
search and  training  In  International  studies. 
A  center  might  specialize  In  all  matters  af- 
fecting one  geographic  area  Instead  of  a  pre- 
vious emphasis  on  Just  language  or  the  cul- 
ture of  that  area.  It  also  might  concentrate 
on  a  problem  common  to  many  countries  or 
specific  areas  such  as  overpopulation  or  agri- 
culture.    It  might  do  both. 

Subject  matter  at  these  graduate  centers 
would  be  as  far-ranging  as  necessary  to  fill 
the  serious  gaps  In  our  knowledge  of  other 
countries.  The  act  would  underwrite  travel 
by  visiting  scholars  and  faculty  to  the  Amer- 
ican centers  as  well  as  other  projects  and 
activities. 

A  grant  program  to  assist  colleges  and 
universities  In  planning,  developing  and 
carrying  out  a  comprehensive  program  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  undergraduate  in- 
struction In  international  studies.  Sample 
programs  could  Include  such  projects  and 
activities  as  faculty  planning  for  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  undergraduate  pro- 
grams, expansion  of  foreign  language  courses, 
and  student  work-study-travel  programs. 


Strengthen  title  VI  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958.  Presently,  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  fin.incine  lan- 
guage and  area  centers  is  limited  to  50  per- 
cent. This  would  be  increased  to  a  maxi- 
mum 100  jxTcent  of  Federal  funding.  The 
amendments  would  also  remove  the  restric- 
tions on  lan^ua+re  covered  by  the  legislation. 
Area  and  language  centers  lor  Western 
studies  oould  be  established  Presently, 
these  centers  offer  comprehensive  programs 
of  instruction  dealing  with  one  or  another 
non-Western  World  region  In  close  Integra- 
tion with  the  study  of  the  modern  languages 
sjxjken  in  that  region  including  languages 
i-.mglng  from  Arabic  to  Vietnamese. 

international  education 
Here  are  some  additional  figures  on  trends 
in  international  education,  travel  and  com- 
merce. 

Basic   data   on    international   education, 
travel,  and  commerce 

1.  In  the  last  few  ye-irs,  modern  trans- 
portation and  communication  have  brought 
together  people  from  130  nations  of  the 
world  During  1963-64.  more  than  18,000 
.'Students  and  more  than  4,000  faculty  mem- 
bers from  US,  schools  were  extending  their 
education  abroad.  This  is  more  than  double 
the  number  of  a  short   10  years  ago. 

2.  In  1964,  2.2  million  Americans  were  over- 
seas travelers,  spending  $3.4  billion.  Again, 
this  Is  more  than  double  the  number  In 
1965-66.  Foreign  travel  to  the  United  States 
also  h:i£  greatly  increiu^ed.  This  h.a.s  tripled 
from  1955  to  1964.  In  1964  alone,  more  than 
1.1  million  foreigners  traveled  from  over- 
seas to  visit  and  study  in  this  country. 

3.  Foreign  trade  also  has  been  growing  at 
a  fantastic  rate.  In  1964.  the  combined  total 
of  exports  and  Imports  of  the  United  States 
amounted  to  roughly  850  billion  Indicating 
a  growing  recognition  of  Increased  world 
commerce.  This  Is  an  Increase  of  100  per- 
cent from  the  year  1955. 


Table  \  .—  .\alional  Defense  Education  Act  language  and  area  centers  and  the  critical  modern  foreign  language  offerings  in  1965-66^ 


Institution 


.VniiTican  t'nivprsity.  \Va.shinfton.  D.C.  (Prof.  Kenneth  P.  Landon, 

fiirwtor,  I.aneuaei'  iin<i  .\ro!i  Center  for  t^outh  and  Soulheikst  .\?ia). 
Antiorh  ('(illpRc,   'i'llinw  SpriiiKS,  Ohio  d'rof,   Kavniond  L,   (lorden, 

'iimtnr.  Liiiijruapp  an'l  Area  Ontor  for  Latin  .\nierica), 
Inivfrsity  of  ,\rijonu.  Tucson.  .\riz.  (I'rof.  Earl  H.  Pritchard,  director. 

LanuiMce  and  Area  Center  in  Oriental  Studies). 
B(iiton  ColleKe.    Cli.stmit    Hill,    .Mii.s.s.  (Prof    Raymond  T.  McNallv. 

•hrector,  Lani-'uape  and  Area  Center  for  Slavic  and  Ei\sl  EurotM^an 

StlKiicS), 

Brown  Cniversity,  I'rovidenoe,  R.l.  (I'rof.  l^a  E.  Williiuns,  director. 

Kn«t  Asia  Lannuape  and  .\rea  Center). 
Hurliiiell   Cniver.siiy.   Lenisl.urp.   I'a.   d'rof.   David  J.   Lu,  director, 

I.an(?iia(re  and  .\re:i  Center  for  .lajianesoi, 
I  mvorsiiy  of  California,  Iierl<el.'y,  Calif.  (Trnf,  David  (1.  Mandelbaum, 

diriTtor,  .-ioulli  Asia  I.anpuase  and  Atph  Center), 
liiiversity  'if  California.  Herlieley,  Calif.  (Prof.  Laura  Nader,  acting 

direcior.  Near  Easiern  Lanpuageand  .\reii  Center). 

tniversity  of  Califrriiia,   Rerkeley,  Calif,    (Prof,   Knthryn    ».    Feuer, 

•■i01itii>  .iirertor,  Eiist  European  Language  and  -Vrea  Ci-i\ler). 
I  niviT?ity  of  California.  U)S  .^.n!.'Oles.  Calif,  (I'rof.  lienjamin  E.  Thomas. 

'Iirector,  .\triean  Lintuape  and  .\rea  Center), 
Imver-ity  of  California,  Ixif  Aneeles.  Calif,  (I'rof,  Johannes  Wilbcrt, 

'lirectnr,  Lalin  .\meriean  Language  and  ,\rea  Centen. 
lniTer?iiy  of  California.  Los  .\niieles,  Calif.   (Prof.   (Justave    E.  von 

(jrunehaiini,  director,  Near  Eastern  Languaee  and  Are,a  Center). 


Vuvcrsity  of  Cliicngn.  Chicago.  III.  (Prof.  Edwin  McCleUan,  director. 

r^ir  L  i.Meni  Language  and  .\rca  Center), 
li.ivcrsity  of  Ciiieago,  Chicago,  111.   (Prof.  Eric  P.  Hamp.  director, 
(  eaitT  ni  Slavic  and  Balkan  Studies). 

Vniversity  of  Cliicngo,  Chicago.  111..  (Prof.  Eilward  C.  Diniock  and 

irot,  J.  A.  H.  van  Buitencn,  codireetors.  South  Asia  Language  and 

Area  Center). 
1  nivirsi>  of  Colorado,  Houider,  Colo.    (I'rof.  Walter  N.  Vickerv,  di- 

f'llor,  (  ,.,it,  r  for  Slavic  and  East  Eurojiean  Studies). 
Hil(Ji!itiia  I  m\ersity,  .New  York,  .\.Y.  (Prof.  L.  Gray  Cowan,  director. 

yncan  Language  and  Are:i  Ci-nter). 
iWliiiiliia  Cniversity.  New  York,  NY.  -Prof,  Charles  Wagle  v.  director, 

i,angni,i:i' and  .\rea  Cenirr  for  Lalin  Anieruan  SludU'S), 
>-"Wii:liia  I  mviTsity.  .New  \.,T]i.  NY.  d'rof.  Henry  L.  KoUtIs,  direc- 
I  lor, .  ..\],.t  and  E;Lst  Euro|»>an  Languat'e  and  Area  Center). 


Languages  with  Federal  support 


Languages  without  Federal  support 


Hindi,  Indonesian 

Portuguese _ 

.\raMc.  Cliinese,  Japanese.  Hindi .   

1'oli.sh  (Old  Russian),  Russian 

Clunese 

Japanese 

Hindi,  Hindi-Urdu,  Persian 

(.\raniaic),     (Canaanite     dialects).     Hebrew, 

(Hiitite).  Turkish. 

Ciorh.  Hungarian.  Polish.  Russian.  Serbo- 
Croat  i.tn. 

.\frikaans.  IJambara,  Efik.  Hausa,  Igbo,  Shona, 
Sottio,  Swahili.  Twi,  Yoruba. 

Nahuatl,  Portuguese,  Quectiua 

(.Vkkiidian),  Classical,  Egyptian,  Moroccan 
and  S\Tian  Arabic,  .\nnenian.  (Classical 
Arnieniani.  Georgian,  Hebrew.  Kabyie, 
Kirghiz,  Persian,  Tainazight,  Turkish.  (Ot- 
toman 'I'urkistii,  (Old  Turkic  Uigur]  ,  Urdu. 

Chinese,  Japanese _. _ 

Czech.  Modern  drcfk.  Polish,  Scrlto-Croatian.. 


Spanish. 


liengali,    Hindi,    Indonesian,    Persian,   Tamil, 
Crdu. 

Bulgarian,  Polish,  Russian 

Hausa,  Swahili ^. 

I'ortuguese 

Russian,  Serbo-Croatian,  Slovak 


Bengali,'    Marathi,'    (Middle     Persian).     lOld 

Persian),  (San.skrit).  (Sogdian).  Tamil.  Telueu. 
(Akkadian),     Arabic,     (Clussicul      Arineni»n), 

Armenian,  (Egyptian),  Hebrew.  (Suraerian), 

(Syriac),  (rgarliic). 
Bulgarian,   l^iihuimian.   (Old   Church   Slavic), 

(Old  Russian),  Lkrainian. 


Spanish. 

(Blbhcal  Aramaic)  Ethiopic  f  Amharlc]. 


Altianian.  (Aroniunian),'  Bulgarian,  (Judeo- 
Spunish),^  Macedonian."  (Old  Church  Slav- 
onic), (Romani  (Jypsy)'  Rumanian,  Slovak,' 
Slovenian,'  Turkish. 

Nepali,-  (Pali),  (Prakrit),'  (Sanskrit). 


(Old  Church  Slavic). 

Spanish. 

Bulgarian,  Czech,  Polish,  1  krair.lan. 


See  fnoln..tes  at  end  of  table. 
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Institution 


Columbia  Univenilty,  New  York,  N.Y    (Prof.  Wm.  Theo<lnrp  <le  liarv, 

(Itr^ctor,  EMt  Asian  I.anfruaire  and  Aren  OntPri 
Columbta   rnlvwitty.  N>»-   York,  NY.   i  Prof.  John   Lotz.  'lirr'ctor, 

Unillc  Lanruase  and  Area  Center  . 
Ccmell  University,  Ithaca.  NY.  i  Prof.  Harold  Shadick.  dirwlor,  E:ist 

Agla  Languare  and  Area  Cenler'. 

Cornell  UnlTerslty.  Ithaca.  NY.  (Prof.  ,1.  M.  Styros  and  Prof.  T    E. 

Davis,  oodlrectora,  Language  and  .\reB  Center  for  LuUn  Amerlcun 

Studies). 
CorneU  Cnlverslty,  Ithaca.  NY.  (Prof.  Oordon  H.  Falrbankii, 

South  Asia  Language  and  Area  Cent^) 
Cornell  UiUversity,  Ithaca,  NY.  (Prof.  OeorRe  .McT.  Kiihln,  director, 

Bootbeast  Asia  Language  and  .Krea  Center). 
Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  11   (Prof  Francis  W.  (Jranilich,  director. 

Language  and  Area  Center  for  East  Asia). 
Duke   Cnlverslty,  Durham,   .N.C.    (Prof.    Kol)ert   I.   Crane,  director. 

Center  for  Southern  Asian  studies). 
Duouesne  University.  Pittsburgh.  Pu.  (Prof.  Geia  Grosschniid,  director. 

African  Language  and  Area  CentrrV 
Earlham  College.   Richmond.  Ind.   i  Prof   Jackson  il.   Biiilcy 

Language  and  Area  Center  for  Kast  Asiii) 
University   of   Florida.    Oalnesville.    Fin.    (Prof     Rene   Leiniirchand, 

director.  Language  and  Area  Center  for  .African  .«tiidi<!i) 
University  of  Florida,  Oalnesvllle,  F!a.  (Prof.  J.  V.  D   Ssiinders.  direc- 
tor. Latin  American  I>an(ruage  and  Area  Procranii. 
Fordham  Unlvemlty,  New  York,  N  Y   'Rev   Wiilter  C.  Jaskievicz,  S.J., 

director,  Russian  Language  and  Area  Center!. 
George   Washington   University,    Washington,    D.C.    (Pro.*.   Kurt   L. 

London,  director.  Language  and  Area  Center  for  Sino-Sovlet  Studies). 
Georgetown  Uni\ersity,  Washington,  DC    (Prof    W.illace  M.  Erwin, 

Director.  Ijinguage  and  Area  for  Middle  East  f'enteri 
Harvard  University.  Cambridife.  .\la.ss  (Prof  Doniiid  H   .>hively,  direc- 
tor, Language  and  Area  Tenter  for  East  .\.sian  .-^tudiesi. 
Harvard  University.  Cambridse.  M.iss.  (Prof.  I).  W    Lockird.  director. 

Center  for  Middle  Eastern  Studies). 


Languages  with  Federal  support 


Languages  without  Federal  support 


A tayal,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Korean.  _ 
Finnish, Hungarian,  Uraliclanguages. 


Cmiionese,'  (Classical  Chinese),  Hokkien  and 
Mandarin  Chinese.  Japanese,  (Classical  Japa- 
nese). 

Portuguese 


iirector,      Hindi,    Indiv.Vryan',  Hinlialcsc,  TcluRU 

Hurmese,  liutch.  Indonesian,  Juvanese,  Taga- 

lojj.  Th;il,  \'ietnamese. 
Chinese 


Hindi-Urdu,  Kannada,  MarathI,  Telugn. 
Hiiusa.  Lingola,  Swalilli 


director.      Jtipiiriese.. 


African  linguistics,  Portuguese 

PortUiiuese,  Spanish 

Russian 

Chinese,  Russian 

Arabic , 

Chinese,  (classical  Chinese),  Japanese,  (classical 

Japanese). 
.\nibic,    (Classical   Arabic),   Hebrew,    Persian, 

Turkish,  (Ottoman  Turkish). 


Cambodian,    Chinese,    Indonesiiin,    .Japanese, 

'avanese,  Korean,  Thai. 
Swahill,  Tswana,  Yoruba. 


Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (Prof.  Horace  U.  I,unt,  director,  I  I'olLsh.  Russian,  Ukrainian 
Slavic  Language  and  Area  Center).  , 

University  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  (Prof.  Roland  Fuchs,  director 
Asian  Studies  Language  and  Area  Center). 

Howard  University.  Washington,  DC.  (Prof.  Charle;:  Frantz,  director 
Abican  Language  and  Area  Center). 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.  (Prof.  .Solomon  n.  Levlne 
Asian  Studies  Language  and  Area  Center). 

University  of  Illinois,    Urbana,    111.   i  Prof,  John  Thompson, 
Langtiage  and  Area  Center  for  Latin  America). 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.   Ill     (Prof.    Ralph  T.   Fi.'iher.  director, 
Russian  Language  and  Area  Center). 

Indiana  University.   Bloomlngton,   Ind.   (Prof.  J.  Ous  Llel)enow,  di- 
rector, African  lAnguage  and  .Xrea  Center  i 

Indiana  University,   Rloomlngton,   In  I.    (I'rot    Edward  J.  Brown,  di- 
rector, Slavic  I.Anguage  an<t  Area  Center). 

Indiana  University.   Bloonnngton.   Ind.   i  I'rof,    Denis  Smor.   director. 
Ujnlicand  Altaic  Uinguage  and  Area  (enten. 


director. 


directM 


Arabic.  Burrae.so,  Chinese,  Hindi,  Indonesian, 

-Japanese. 
Purtu^'uese,  Spanish 


Polish,  Russian 

Hausa,  Swahili,  Yoruba 

Rumanian,  Russian,  Serljo-Croatian. 


Iowa  (Prof.  Y,  P.  .\lci.  din-i'or. 


State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  'ity 

Center  for  Far  Eastern  .->tudies). 
Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of  Advanced  International  Studies, 

Washington,    DC.   (Prof    .\IaJI<l   Khadduri.  director.   .Middle   East 

I/iinguage  and  Area  Center) 
University  of  Kanssis,  Lawrence.  Kan.«    (Prof.  Thonuis  R.  Smith,  di- 
rector, Language  and  Area  Center  for  East  .\sian  Studies) 
University  of  Kansas,   Lawrence.   Kans.    'Prof,    Herlvrt  J.   Ellison. 

director.   Language  and  Area  Center  for  Slavic  and  Ea*t  Euroriean 

Studies). 
Lincoln    University,   Lincoln,   Pa.   (Prof.  John   A     Marciuii,   director 

African  Language  and  Area  Centeri. 
Louisiana  State  University.  Baton   Rouge,  La.   (Prof   George  F.  Put- 
nam, director,  Russian  Language  and  .\rea  Cent»>r) 
Manhattanville.  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,   Purchase,  N.Y    Mother 

Adele  Fiske.  director.  Language  and  Area  Center  for  East  .Vsla) 
University  of  Miami.  Coral  Gables.  Fla.  i  Prof  Mose  L.  Harvey,  director 

Latin  American  Language  and  Area  Center) 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (Prof   Charles  O    Hucker 

director.  Far  Ea.it<rn  Language  and  Area  Center i. 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  .Vtich.  (Prof.  Willifuii  D.  Schorger, 

director.   Language  and  Area  Center  in   Near  and   Middle   Eastern 

Studies). 
University  of  Michigan,   Ann   Arbor,   .Mich.    iProf.    Thoin;is   Winner 

director,  Slavic  Language  and  .\rea  Center). 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arlior,  .Mkh.     Prof.    Ru,<iscll  H.   Fifield, 

director.  South  and  Southeast  Asia  Language  and  Area  Center) 
Michigan    State    University.    East    Lansing,    .Mich,    (Prof.    Charles   C. 

Hughes,  director,  .\frican  Language  and  Area  Center). 
Michigan  State  University.  East  l^insing,  Mich   (Prof.  William  T,  Ross. 

director.  South  Asia  I,anguage  and  Area  Cenren 
University  of  Minnesota.   Minneapolis.  Minn    (Prof,   Alrik  Gustafsi>n, 

director.  Center  for  Northwest  Euro[>ean  Wuigusige  and  Area  Studies 
University  of  Missouri,   Columbia,  .Mo    (Prof    .Noel  P.  (iy,  director, 

South  Asia  I.anguage  and  \n&  Center). 
UniTcrsitv  of  New  Meilco.  Alliuqueniue,  N    Mex,   (Prof.  Alh»'rt    H. 

Lopes,  Director.  Latin  American  Language  and  Area  ("tinter 
New  York  University,  New  York,  NY.  (Prof  Oscar  Fernandez,  acting 

Director,  Ibero-Anierican  Language  and  .\rpa  Center). 
Northwestern  Unlversitv.  Evanston.  Ill    (Prof.  Gwendolen  M.  Cart^'r. 

director.  Language  and  Area  Center  for  sutvSaharan  .\frica) 
Oakland  University,  Rochester,  .Vllch.  (prof  Kotiert  C,  Howes,  director. 

I  .annate  and  Area  Center  for  Chinese  Studies). 
Oberlin  CoUeee,  Oberlin.  Ohio  (Prof.  Ellsworth  C.  Carbon    director 

East  Asian  Language  and  Area  Center) . 
Ohk)  University,  Athens,  Ohio  (Prof.  David  B.  Arnold,  director,  African 

Language  and  Area  Center). 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus.  Dhio  (Prof  I,eon  I.  Twarog,  director. 

Language  and  Area  Center  for  Slavic  and  East  European  Studies). 

See  footnotea  at  uid  of  table. 


Estonian,  Finnish,  Hungarian.  Korean,  (Middle 
Korean),  Mongolian,  TiU'tan.  Turkish. 
I»^k. 

CtijiRse,  Japanese 


Arablc- 


Chinese,  Japanese 

Old  Russian),  Polish. 


SwahiU 

Russian 

Japanese 

Portuguese. 

Chinese.  Japanese 

Arabic,   Hebrew,    (classical  Persian),   Persian, 
Turkish. 

Polish,  Russian,  Serbo-Croatian 

Hindi-rrdu.  Indonesian-Malay,  Thai 


Bemha,    Hausa,    Igho.    Swahili,   West    African 

pidgin  English,  Yoruha. 
Bengali.  Hindi- Urdu.  > Sanskrit) 

Dirush.  (Old  Danish),  (Old  Norse),  (Old  S wed- 

\<U  .  old  High  German),  Scandinavian. 
Ilent'ah,  HindiUrdu.- 


Portuguese 

do 

Bantu,  Manlnka  SwahiU. 

Chinese 

...-do 

Ilausji 

Polish,  Russian 


Estonian." 


Qucchua,  Spanish. 

Dravldlan,  (Pall),  (Sanskrit). 
Cebuano,  |Bisayan].> 


Arabic. 


Czech, I  Polish. 


Mongolian,    (Classical   Mongolian)^  (Classi(.a 

Tibetan),-' 
Altaic,  (Chissinil  .Armenian),  (.^.vestan),  Centnl 

Asian  Lansjuaees,  (Biblical  Hebrew),  rir.inian), 

I'ashto,    Turkic,    (Old    Anatolian    Turkishi, 

(Old  Ottoman  Turkish). 
BulRarian.     Czech,     (Old     Church    Slavonic), 

Serbo-Crotian. 
Hawaiian,   Hindi,   (Pali),   (San.skrit),  Tagalog. 


Persian,'  Turkish. ^ 


(Old  Church  Slavonic),  Serbo-Croatian,  Ukrain- 
ian. 
Afrikaans,2  Krio,'  Mende,2  Twi,:  Zuli.! 

Czech,  Polish. 

Cheremis,"    Chuvash,'     (Manchu),     .Mordvin, 
(Old  Turkish),  (Osmanli).  Yakut.' 


Hebrew,-  Persian,'  Turkish. 

Russian. 
French. 


Spanish. 
Cantonese,  Korean. 


(Sanskrit), 


Norwegian,  Swedish. 

Spanish. 
Do. 
Ewe,'  Ga-Adangme,'  Krlo,'  Twi,  Yoruba. 


(Old  Church  Slavic),  Rossian,  Serbo-Croatian. 
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Institution 


Languages  with  p'ederal  support 


Languages  without  Federal  support 


UEiversity  of  Peiuisylvaiiia.  Philadelphia,  Pa.    (Prof.  Moshe  Greenberg, 

director'.  Middle  East  Language  and  .\rea  Center). 
I'niversitv  of   Pennsylvania,   Philadelphia,   Pa.     (Prof.   Alfred   Senn, 

director.  Slavic  Language  and  Area  Center). 
Vnivcrsilvof  Pennsylviinia,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  (Prof.  W.  Norman  Brown, 

(iirectiir.  South  .\sia  Language  and  Area  Center). 
PfBiisylvania  State  University,   University   Park,  Pa.   (Prof.  Vernon 

tsJaturian,  director,  Slavic  and  Soviet  I.anguage  and  ,\,rea  Center). 
riiiViTfitv    of    I'ittsliurph,    Pittsburph,    }'a,    (Prof.    Yi-T'ung    Wang, 

director]  East  Asian  Language  and  Area  Center). 
Portliuid  Slate  College.  Portland,  Orcg.  (Prof.  Frederick  J.  Cox,  director. 

Middle  East  Studies  Center). 
Portland  State  College,   Portland,   Oreg.   (Prof.   H.  Frederick   Peters, 

dinclor,  Language  and  Area  Center  for  Central  Eurojie). 
Piinificn  University,  Princeton,  N.J.  (Prof.  Marius  B.  Jansen,  director, 

Lunmiace  and  .\rea  Center  in  East  Asian  Studies), 
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MADAM  CHIANG  SELLS  WAR 
WITH  RED  CHINA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  ably  written 
article — as  his  articles  generally  are;  in 
fact.  I  know  of  no  exception — by  Rich- 
ard Dudman,  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
entitled  "Madam  Chiang  Sells  War  With 
Red  China,"  which  appeared  in  the  Sun- 
day, January  30,  1966,  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Madam  Chi.anc  Sells  Wak  With  Red  China 
(By  Richard  Dudman) 

Washington,  January  29. — As  the  United 
States  moves  toward  a  decision  on  a  new  ex- 
pansion of  the  war  In  southeast  Asia,  the 
possibility  of  war  with  China  Is  little  men- 
tioned but  much  pondered. 

Publicly,  the  official  position  can  be 
summed  up  as  repeated  assurance  that  China 
will  stay  out  and  warning  that  China  would 
come  in  at  its  own  peril 


Privately,  the  prospect  of  masses  of  Chinese 
troops  pouring  into  South  Vietnam  Is  cause 
for  anxiety  and  some  restraint;  the  bombers, 
for  example,  stay  well  back  from  the  Chinese 
border.  Among  specialists  In  Chinese  Com- 
munist affairs,  the  odds  on  Chinese  entry  are 
understood  to  have  risen  sharply. 

There  are  a  few  war  hawks  in  Congress  and 
In  the  executive  branch  who  favor  carrying 
the  war  to  China.  They  see  the  fighting  in 
Vietnam  as  a  stepplngstone  to  an  attack  to 
knock  out  China's  nuclear  Installations  be- 
fore they  become  fully  operational. 

Amid  the  worry  and  anxiety  and  occasional 
war  cries,  the  voice  of  an  Important  visitor 
from  Formosa  Is  so  serene  that  it  goes  almost 
unnoticed.  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek  has  been 
In  the  United  States  since  September  6.  mak- 
ing an  occasional  bland  speech,  meeting  in- 
formally with  high  officials  (including  a  5- 
minute  chat  with  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son at  a  White  House  tea) ,  and  avoiding  press 
Interviews. 

"She  has  no  mission  here,"  said  a  spokes- 
man for  the  Republic  of  China  Embassy. 

The  tea  at  the  White  House  was  given  by 
Mrs.  Johnson  shortly  after  Madam  Chiang's 
arrival.  The  following  week,  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  gave  a  dinner  for  her  In  one 
of    the     Department's     eighth-floor     dining 


rooms.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Nam<ira  and  Deputy  Secretary  Cyrus  R.  Vance 
also  were  there.  Other  officials  have  paid  her 
courtesy  calls  at  her  suite  In  the  Shoreham 
Hotel  and  at  the  house  she  has  rented  on 
Kalorama  Road. 

Officials  give  the  impression  that,  since  her 
visit  is  classed  as  unofficial,  any  talks  with 
her  are  brief,  Informal  and  no  more  than 
social  chit-chat. 

Last  week  she  spoke  at  the  National  War 
College  before  an  audience  of  students  and 
their  wives  and  a  sprinkling  of  what  came 
to  be  known  as  the  China  lobby.  Guests  In- 
cluded Mrs.  Claire  ChennauU,  widow  r.t  the 
founder  of  the  Flying  Tigers  in  World  War 
II  and  that  line's  successor,  China  Air  Trans- 
port; Thomas  Corcoran,  who  was  counsel  for 
General  Chennault  when  he  was  lobbying 
for  aid  to  Chiang  In  the  late  1940'6;  and  Adm. 
Arlelgh  Burke,  former  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions and  now  director  of  the  conservative 
center  for  strategic  studies  of  Georgetown 
University.  Mrs.  Clare  Booth  Luce  addressed 
the  same  forum  earlier  this  winter. 

Mme.  Chiang's  speech  w.^s  not  for  publica- 
tion. An  officer  who  heard  it  described  it 
as  inspirational  rather  than  getting  down 
to   the   brass   tacks   of   strategy   in    the   Far 
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East.  He  said  that  her  approach  could  be 
described  as  "soft-sell." 

At  the  Washington  Wellesley  Club  last 
Saturday,  she  told  a  Biblical'  story  that 
seemed  to  some  listeners  to  be  Intended  as 
a  political  allegory.  She  related  that  Joshua, 
who  led  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness,  took  the 
la«t  choice  when  the  land  was  divided 
among  the  different  tribes.  But  the  others 
began  serving  other  nations  and  other  gods 
and  were  plundered,  whereas  Joshua's  poorer 
land  prospered. 

Her  Embassy  afterward  expressed  regret 
that  Washington  newspaper  reporters  had 
tried  to  read  current  significance  Into  what 
was  merely  her  recollection  of  an  Old  Testa- 
ment story. 

Behind  the  soft-sell,  It  Is  known  that  she 
continues  to  preach  her  version  of  the 
Inevitable  war  with  Communist  China  and 
to  express  her  conviction  that,  since  it  must 
b«  fought  sooner  or  later.  It  had  better  come 
sooner. 

The  administration  Is  represented  as  pay- 
ing no  attention  to  this  Irresponsible 
bravery,  as  one  rather  tolerant  critic  calls 
this  thesis. 

Mme.  Chiang's  visit  Is  the  latest  In  a 
long  series.  She  has  come  to  the  United 
States  for  stays  of  from  several  months  to 
more  than  a  year  at  critical  times  In  the 
affairs  of  the  regime  on  Formosa.  She  was 
m  this  country  In  1942-1943,  1944.  1948-1950 
1954,  and  1958-1959.  She  has  not  said  how 
long  her  present  vUlt  will  last. 

Her  tactics  of  pressure  and  persuasion 
have  made  both  friends  and  enemies  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roo«evelt  once  said  of  her  that 
she  "could  talk  very  convincingly  about 
democracy,  its  alms  and  Ideals,  but  hasn't 
any  Idea  how  to  live  It."  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  refused  to  speak  to  her  on  an  oBlclal 
basis  when  she  came  to  Washington  to 
woo  his  admlnUtratlon  after  his  surprise 
victory  over  the  nationalists'  favorite 
Thomas  E^  Dewey. 

This  time,  she  has  escaped  criticism  and 
even  much  public  notice.  A  possible  reason 
Is  her  unusually  quiet  and  Indirect  approach 
Another  could  be  deference  to  her  advancing 
age.  Although  the  China  yearbook  of  1935 
said  she  was  born  In  1892,  she  Is  generally 
thought  to  be  about  88  years  old.  Her  hus- 
band Is  78. 

More  Important,  Formosa's  time  is  running 
out  as  the  sole  representative  of  China  In  the 
United  Nations.  And  there  Is  an  Increasing 
disposition  by  American  officials  to  recognize 
the  Pelplng  Government  whenever  the  war 
In  Vietnam  can  be  ended. 

Madame  Chiang's  persuasive  efforts  may  be 
offset  this  time  by  the  appearance  of  a  new 
book.  "FormoBA  Betrayed"  by  George  H  Kerr 
(Houghton  Mlffln,  514  pp..  $6.95)  It  tells  a 
■tory  of  tyranny  and  corruption  In  her  hus- 
bajid's  regime. 

Part  of  the  story  concerns  Madame  Chiang 
and  her  brother.  T.  V  Soong.  Minister  of 
Forelgrn  Affairs  and  later  Premier.  When  the 
United  Stites  prepared  late  In  World  War  II 
to  put  1470  million  Into  China  aid  through 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Agency,  they  Insisted  that  Chinese  officials 
would  be  sole  administrators  of  the  relief  pro- 
gram. 

Kerr  reports  that  Madame  Chiang's  family 
dominated  the  warehousing  and  shipping  in- 
terests that  distributed  the  supplies.  He 
says  that  China  Insisted  on  charging  $190 
mlUlon  In  administrative  costs  for  distribut- 
ing the  donated  goods 

American  economic  aid  to  Formosa  has 
often  been  cited  as  an  outstanding  pro- 
gram. Some  American  officials  who  have 
seen  Kerr's  book  complain  that  his  firsthand 
observations  there  have  not  Included  a  re- 
cent look  at  Formosa's  success  story 

His  criticism  of  the  regime  is  more  polit- 
ic*! than  economic,  however.  He  contends 
that  economic  progress  is  not  enough  and 
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that  Formosiins  are  restive  under  the  dom- 
ination of  a  regime  of  mainland  Chinese. 

American  officials  concede  that  political 
progress  has  been  slower  than  economic  prog- 
ress. But  they  point  out  that  Nationalist 
China  Is  at  war  and  contend  that,  under 
martial  law.  there  can  hardly  be  "unre- 
strained polUlcai  progress," 

Even  restridned  political  progress  is  hardly 
the  description  that  would  fit  rerent  Incidents 
of  political  suppression  cited  bv  Kerr.  He 
tells  how  the  .secret  police,  under  Chiang's 
son  and  heir-apparent,  Chiang  Chlng-kuo, 
hfirassed,  beat  and  executed  leaders  of  For- 
mo,san    Nationalist   movements. 

The  regime  on  Formosa  has  shown  great 
Interest  in  the  campaign  to  suppress  the 
Vletcong  and  is  understood  to  have  offered 
repeatedly  to  send  troops. 

Although  South  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States  both  have  felt  the  need  for  more  com- 
bat troops  for  counterguerrlUa  fighting 
both  have  reje<.ted  the  Idea  of  bringing  in 
Chinese  Nationalists. 

The  re;ison.s  usually  given  are  that  any 
Chinese  are  unpopular  in  Vietnam  and  that 
Chinese  Nationalist  troops  would  be  a  new 
provocation  to  Peiping 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
accustomed  to  the  invasion  of  foreign 
propagandists,  from  time  to  time,  in  our 
country.  As  one  reads  Mr.  Dudman's 
account  of  the  activities  of  Madam 
Chiant;.  .she  falls,  in  my  judgment,  under 
that  catetjory  and  description. 


IS  SEATO  A  TREATY  ORGANIZATION 
OR  A  FRONT  FOR  A  WAR  IN  ASIA? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day. January'  28.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
appeared  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  A  uood  deal  of  the  hearing 
was  devoted  to  the  question  of  our  so- 
called  commitment  to  South  Vietnam. 

I  have  spoken  on  this  subject  before 
but  I  feel  that  I  must  do  so  again.  And 
I  will  continue  to  speak  out  as  long  as 
the  administration  continues  to  misrep- 
resent and  misstate  the  legalities,  not  to 
mention  the  moralities,  involved  in  our 
war  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  his  opening  statement  to  the  Com- 
mittee. Secretarj'  Rusk  said: 

The  United  States  hits  a  clear  and  direct 
commitment  To  the  securltv  of  Vietnam 
again.st  external  attack. 

The  Secretary  was  then  asked  what  the 
origin  and  basis  was  for  this  clear  and 
direct  commitment.  He  began  his  reply 
by  referring  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty.  He  was  asked- 
"Does  the  treaty  commit  us  to  do  what 
we  are  doins  now  in  Vietnam?"  He  re- 
plied that  he  had  "no  doubt  that  it  does." 
He  went  on  to  say  that  'a  protocol  state 
has  a  right  to  call  on  the  membei-s  of  the 
organization  for  assistance"  and  that 
"there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  we  are 
entitled  to  offer  that  assistance."  Later, 
he  said  that  the  policy  of  the  treaty  was 
that  we  are  opposed  to  aggression 
against  the  countries  of  southeast  Asia. 
I  said  at  this  point  in  the  hearing  that 
I  disagreed  with  virtually  every  major 
premise  in  the  Secretary's  prepared 
statement  and  in  the  sub.sequent  remarks 
of  the  Secretary  that  had  taken  place  at 
the  hearing,  I  noted  that  I  disagreed, 
in  particular,  with  his  interpretation  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty.     I  will  now  turn  to  the  reasons 


for  my  statement  of  disagreeement  law 
Friday.  ^ 

TERMS   or  SEATO  TREATY 

I  have  been  over  this  ground  several 
times  before  and  will  not  impose  on  the 
time  of  Senators  by  beginning  again  at ' 
the  beginning.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
heart  of  the  treaty  is  article  IV  which 
states  the  obligations  of  the  parties  when 
direct  or  indirect  aggression  occurs 

Paragraph  one  of  article  IV  states  that 
if  there  is  "aggression  by  means  of  armed 
attack"  against  any  of  the  parties  or  the 
protocol  states — and  South  Vietnam  is  a 
protocol  state — each  party  will  then  "act 
to  meet  the  common  danger  in  accord- 
ance with  its  constitutional  processes" 
This  is  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
No.  1.  The  second  and  final  sentence  of 
paragraph  1  is  also  Important.  It  states 
that  "measures  taken  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  immediately  reported  to 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions." 

Paragraph  2  of  article  IV  refers  to  the 
case  where  "in  the  opinion  of  any  of  the 
parties,  the  inviolability  or  the  integrity 
of  the  territory  or  the  sovereignty  or  po- 
litical independence  of  any  party"  or  any 
protocol  state  "is  threatened  in  any  way 
other  than  by  armed  attack."  In  this 
case,  paragraph  2  continues,  "the  parties 
shall  consult  immediately  in  order  to 
agree  on  the  measures  which  should  be 
taken  for  the  common  defense." 

UNDER     WHAT    SEATO     LANGUAGE    DOES     VIETNAM 
FAI-L? 

Now  when  the  treaty  first  came  into 
existence,  the  war  going  on  in  South  Viet- 
nam was  considered  to  be  a  threat  by 
other  than  armed  attack.  In  other 
words,  the  war  was  considered  to  be  a 
situation  described  in  paragraph  2.  The 
late  Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  the  origi- 
nator of  the  treaty,  made  this  plain  on 
several  occasions.  Testifying  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Secretary 
Dulles  summed  up  the  meaning  of  the 
"commitment"  in  paragraph  2  in  these 
words:  "That  is  an  obligation  for  con- 
sultation. It  is  not  an  obligtioan  for  ac- 
tion." 

Hence,  under  paragraph  2  there  is  no 
commitment  to  take  any  action  vis-a-vis 
South  Vietnam.  There  is  an  obligation 
to  consult  the  other  parties  to  the  treaty 
but.  let  me  emphasize.  South  Vietnam  is 
not  a  party  to  the  treaty.  There  is 
clearly  not  a  commitment  to  defend 
South  Vietnam  with  American  Armed 
Forces. 

Now,  Secretary  Rusk  might  want  to 
argue  that  it  is  not  paragraph  2  but 
paragraph  1  that  applies  at  present 
in  South  Vietnam.  I  say  that  he  might 
so  argue  because  I  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  he  would.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  he  has  never  stated  publicly 
whether  he  views  our  commitment  to 
South  Vietnam  to  arise  from  paragraph 
1  or  from  paragraph  2.  When  this 
question  was  discussed  last  Friday,  he 
referred  to  North  Vietnam's  moving  the 
325th  North  Vietnamese  Division  into 
South  Vietnam  in  late  1964  and  early 
1965.  He  did  not  come  right  out  and 
say  that  this  constituted  "aggression  by 
means  of  armed  attack."  He  has  not 
u.sed  this  important  phrase,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware. 
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Nor  has  this  phrase,  which  is  required 
to  bring  paragraph  1  into  effect,  ever 
appeared  in  a  SEATO  communique.  The 
communique  issued  on  May  6,  1965.  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  last  SEATO  Coun- 
cil meeting  in  London  mentioned  "Com- 
munist aggression"  but  not  "aggression 
by  means  of  armed  attack." 

If  the  United  States  considers  that  its 
commitment  to  South  Vietnam  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
arises  from  paragraph  1  of  article  IV, 
I  think  that  we  and  the  rest  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  entitled  to  know  it.  We 
are  entitled  to  be  told  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  We  cannot  be  expected  to  divine 
whether  our  legal  commitment  is  only 
to  consult  or  whether  it  is  to  take  action 
in  accordance  with  our  constitutional 
processes.  It  is  incumbent  on  Secretary 
Rusk  to  make  an  unequivocal  statement 
on  this  point.    And  I  ask  for  it  tonight. 

It  is  astonishing  to  me  that  the  admin- 
istration is  leading  this  country  into  full- 
scale  war  without  ever  identifying  the 
nature  and  language  of  the  commitment 
they  claim  to  be  following. 

Our  commitment  cannot  be  two  dif- 
ferent things.  If  our  present  commit- 
ment to  South  Vietnam  is  pursuant  to 
paragraph  2.  it  is  a  commitment  only  to 
consult  and  the  situation  we  are  facing 
is  not  "aggression  by  means  of  armed 
attack,"  If  our  commitment  falls  under 
paragraph  1  there  must  be  "aggression 
by  means  of  armed  attack"  and  someone 
in  this  administration  must  so  state. 

.N'O   tNILATERAL    COMMITIVIENT    UNDER    SEATO 

Even  if  Secretary  Rusk  had  made  such 
a  statement,  and  had  said  that  we  were 
acting  under  paragraph  1,  we  would 
not  have  a  unilateral  commitment  to 
defend  South  Vietnam.  In  the  first 
place,  paragraph  1  of  article  IV  speaks 
of  a  'common  danger,"  which  certainly 
implies  collective  judgment  by  those  who 
share  the  common  danger  and,  second, 
a  common  response  to  that  danger. 

The  most  recent  SEATO  commimique 
does  not  state  any  finding  of  common 
danger.  Could  SEATO  members  meet 
and  ignore  a  common  danger  governed 
by  their  treaty  organization?  Not  if 
this  is  really  a  collective  defense  orga- 
wzation. 

If  the  Secretary  wants  to  argue  that 
oEATO  is  not  a  collective  defense  mech- 
anism at  all.  but  only  a  misrepresented 
noolc  on  which  to  hang  American  mili- 
tary intervention  anywhere  in  southeast 
Asia,  let  him  proceed  to  make  that  case. 

Certainly  in  terms  of  response,  there 
is  no  agreement  in  SEATO  that  there  is 
a  common  danger  governed  by  para- 
waph  1  of  article  IV.  There  are  eight 
members  of  the  SEATO.  We.  the  Aus- 
tralians, and  the  New  Zealanders  are  the 
™jy  members  with  forces  in  the  field. 
we  have  huge  forces,  and  they  have,  in 
comparison,  token  forces.  The  most  sig- 
^^^^l  military  assistance  we  have  re- 
'f ived  has  come  from  South  Korea  which 
^  not  even  a  member  of  SEATO  and  is, 
enpv  ^^  American  military  depend- 
cnnf^sv,  *  f  °^^^^  ^ve  members  have 
Jpntnbuted  only  troops.  One  member. 
tw  <•  o^®  publicly  criticized  our  ac- 
Wons  in  South  Vietnam. 

that  Jf  ^"^^  ^°''«*'  let  me  point  out 
^  we  maintain  more  American  soldiers 


there  to  protect  South  Korea  against  the 
North  Koreans  than  South  Korea  has 
sent  to  Vietnam. 

In  the  second  place,  we  should  keep 
clearly  in  mind  the  fact  that  under  para- 
graph one  we  have  no  commitment  to 
defend  South  Vietnam  with  our  armed 
forces.  South  Vietnam  is  a  protocol 
state  but  not  a  member  of  SEATO.  An 
"attack  by  means  of  armed  aggression" 
against  its  territory  falls  within  the  area 
covered  by  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
If  such  an  attack  occurs,  the  parties 
have  an  obligation  to  act  to  meet  the 
common  danger  in  accordance  with  their 
constitutional  processes.  The  danger 
involved,  under  paragraph  one,  is  the 
danger  to  the  "peace  and  safety"  of  each 
of  the  parties.  This  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  a  commitment  to  defend  by 
armed  force  a  protocol  state  against 
aggression. 

CONFLICT   WITH    U.N.   CHARTER 

Finally,  I  would  point  out  that  if  we 
are  currently  acting  under  paragraph 
one  we  are  violating  both  the  treatv  it- 
self and  the  U.N.  Charter.  We  are  vio- 
lating the  treaty  itself  because  para- 
graph one  requires  that  "measures  taken 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  immedi- 
ately reported  to  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations."  We  have  not  re- 
ported our  Vietnam  war  measures  to  the 
Security  Council.  We  have  had  various 
communications  with  the  President  of 
the  Security  Council  and  with  the  Secre- 
tary General,  but  none  of  these  commu- 
nications has  been  identified  as  a  report 
of  measures  taken  under  paragraph  one 
of  article  IV  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  take  a  moment 
to  point  out  that  my  President  and  my 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  President  and  the  Ambassador  of  180 
million  people,  are  not  acting  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  treaty.  They 
are  not  acting  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  by  send- 
ing Arthur  Goldberg  to  New  York  City 
to  carry  on  some  conversations  behind 
the  scenes  in  the  United  Nations,  either 
with  U  Thant,  or  with  the  President  of 
the  United  Nations,  or  with  various  dele- 
gates to  the  United  Nations. 

That  does  not  amount  to  taking  the 
issue  of  Vietnam  to  the  United  Nations. 
Yet  they  have  succeeded  in  some  quar- 
ters in  giving  the  impression  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that,  prior  to  the  action  we 
took  the  other  day  in  regard  to  Vietnam, 
we  had  taken  our  cause  to  the  United 
Nations. 

We  have  been  derelict  in  taking  our 
cause  to  the  United  Nations. 

We  have  been  in  violation  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years. 

I  am  glad  that  at  long  last  my  Gov- 
ernment has  finally  sent  a  resolution  to 
the  Security  Council,  asking  the  Security 
Council  to  proceed  to  assiune  its  legal  ob- 
ligations under  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

I  regret,  and  am  saddened,  that  my 
Government  went  to  the  United  Nations 
with  an  olive  branch  in  one  hand  and 
bombs  in  the  other. 

By  so  doing  we  have  greatly  weakened 
our  cause  in  the  United  Nations;  and  we 


ask  for  the  international  criticism  that 
we  are  getting  because  of  our  course  of 
conduct  in  Vietnam. 

But  let  me  teli  the  Senate  of  one  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of^llegal  acts  on  the 
part  of  the  United  i^tes  in  southeast 
Asia  that  we  should  have  reported  to  the 
Security  Council  but  have  not  reported— 
that  is  the  building  up  of  a  privileged 
U.S.  military  sanctuary  in  Thailand. 
We  are  turning  Thailand  into  a  militaiT 
dependency  of  the  United  States.  Frorn 
this  sanctuarj'.  in  violation  of  our  inter- 
national obligations,  we  have  been 
bombing  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  for 
many  months  past. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
and  some  members  of  the  administra- 
tion are  not  happy  when  I  call  my  coun- 
try an  outlaw  nation  for  its  violations  of 
international  law  in  southeast  Asia,  but 
we  have  convicted  ourselves  by  our  own 
illegal  acts.  The  building  up  of  an  Amer- 
ican military  sanctuary  In  Thailand  is 
no  more  justified  than  is  the  building  up 
of  military  sanctuaries  by  Communist 
nations  anywhere  in  Asia  or  elsewhere 
in  the  world. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  me  that  so 
many  in  our  own  country,  who  think  so 
much  better  of  themselves  than  the  rest 
of  the  world  thinks  of  us,  are  willing  to 
ignore  our  own  transgressions  and  seek 
to  fix  attention  on  the  transgressions  of 
our  enemies.  We  have  not,  under  the 
terms  of  the  SEATO  Treaty,  lived  up  to 
our  obligations  to  report  our  activities 
to  the  Security  Council. 

Therefore,  we  are  violating  the  UN 
Charter  whether  we  are  acting  in  South 
Vietnam  under  paragraph  1  or  under 
paragraph  2.  In  either  case,  we  are 
violating  article  2,  paragraph  4,  of  the 
charter  which  states  that  "all  members 
shall  refrain  in  their  international  re- 
lations from  the  threat  or  use  of  force." 
We  have  violated  article  33  of  the  char- 
ter which  requires  that  parties  to  a  dis- 
pute "shall,  first  of  all,  seek  a  solution 
by  negotiation,  inquiry,  mediation,  con- 
ciliation, arbitration,  judicial  settlement, 
resort  to  regional  agencies  or  arrange- 
ments, or  other  peaceful  means  of  their 
own  choice"  and  note  that  article  33  re- 
quires that  these  steps  be  taken  "first 
of  all." 

I  repeat  it — article  33  requires  that 
these  steps  be  taken  "first  of  all." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  saddened  by  the 
fact  that  history  will  record  that  my 
Government  did  not  take  those  steps 
first  of  all,  and  convicted  herself  of  being 
a  violator  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

We  have  violated  article  37,  which 
states  that  "should  the  parties  to  a  dis- 
pute of  the  nature  referred  to  in  article 
33  fail  to  settle  It  by  the  means  indi- 
cated in  that  article,  they  shall  refer  it 
to  the  Security  Council."  We  have  vio- 
lated article  39.  which  states  that  "the 
Security  Council  shall  determine  the 
existence  of  any  threat  to  the  peace, 
breach  of  the  peace  or  act  of  aggression." 
If  we  are  invoking  SEATO.  we  have  and 
are  violating  article  53  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  which  states  that  "no 
enforcement  action  shall  be  taken  un- 
der regional  arrangements  or  by  regional 
agencies  without  the  authorization  of  the 
Security  Council," 
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Prom  the  floor  of  the  Senate  tonight, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  you:  When  did  you, 
aa  Commander  in  Chief,  ask  for  Secu- 
rity Council  authorization  for  us  to  en- 
gage In  armed  conflict  in  southeast  Asia 
under  SEATO?  Neither  President  John- 
son nor  Dean  Rusk  nor  McNamara  can 
erase  the  Indelible  language  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  and  that  lan- 
guage is  binding  on  us  as  well  as  on 
every  other  signatory  to  the  charter. 

Some  of  my  colleagiies  and  some  peo- 
ple in  the  administration  do  not  like  it 
because  I  point  out  that  our  hands  are 
not  clean.  Let  me  say  that  sometimes 
the  United  Nations  is  referred  to  as  a 
tribunal  of  equity.  I  used  to  teach  my 
law  students  that  old  doctrine  of  equity 
that  one  appears  before  a  court  of 
equity.  If  one  expects  to  have  equity 
done,  only  with  clean  hands. 

The  sad  thing  is  that  the  United  States 
cannot  appear  before  the  United  Nations 
with  clean  hands,  so  far  as  our  violations 
of  the  charter  are  concerned.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  wash  them.  That  is 
why  I  believe  it  is  so  laudable  that  at 
long  last  we  are  before  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  must  accept  a  considerable 
amoimt  of  criticism,  because  we  have  it 
coming  to  us. 

I  would  not  have  my  ambassador  hesi- 
tate to  see  to  it  that  others  with  unclean 
hands  have  their  records  spread  open  In 
the  United  Nations. 

But  this  stage  must  be  put  behind  us. 
The  record  will  have  to  be  made  against 
us,  against  our  enemies,  and  against  our 
potential  enemies.  Then  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  must  settle  down, 
In  my  judgment,  and  reach  an  under- 
standing as  to  how  we  can  best  bring  an 
end  to  a  war  in  southeast  Asia  which 
by  the  day  is  increasing  the  threat  of 
a  third  world  war. 

For  many  months  past  I  have  urged 
that  the  Security  Council — or  in  the  case 
of  a  veto,  the  General  Assembly — con- 
sider a  recommendation  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954 
reconvene  and  seek  to  arrive  at  an  ar- 
rangement whereby  they  can  implement 
and  effectuate  the  basic  tenets  of  the 
Geneva  accords  of  1954.  At  long  last — 
although  for  many  months  our  admin- 
istration would  not  hear  of  it — our  Gov- 
ernment now  indicates  that  it  would  be 
willing  to  consider  these  accords. 

Arthur  Ctoldberg  Is  now  saying  that  If 
the  United  Nations  would  agree  to  do 
that,  we  would  be  at  Geneva  tomorrow. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  we  would 
have  to  sit  down  with  the  Communists. 
What  a  change.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  there  would  be  a  reconvening  of  the 
Geneva  Conference.  This  means  that 
there  would  have  to  be  a  recognition  of 
another  basic  truism  of  international 
law,  and  that  is  that  a  Communist  nation 
has  exactly  the  same  sovereign  rights  un- 
der international  law  as  a  free  nation. 

In  spite  of  all  the  hysteria  and  war 
propagsunda  that  is  stalking  this  country 
and  misleading  many  Americans,  let  us 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  we  cannot  wish- 
fully think  Communists  and  their  gov- 
ernments off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Nor 
can  we  bomb  them  off  the  face  of  th4 
earth.  We  can  win  military  victories 
over  them,  but  that  will  never  give  us 
peace. 


The  objective  should  be  to  lead  man- 
kind toward  peace  and  not  toward  war. 
even  though  through  war  we  might  gain 
some  surrenders. 

So  I  am  again  pleading  tonight.  Mr. 
President,  that  my  country  recognize  how 
important  it  is  that  we  do  everything  we 
can  to  try  to  have  the  Geneva  Conference 
reconvened  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
basic  tenents  of  the  1954  accords. 

When  will  my  Government  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  Geneva  accords  of  1954 
not  only  did  not  provide  for  two  govern- 
ments in  Vietnam,  but  hterally  pro- 
hibited it?  It  was  pointed  out  in  the 
language  of  the  accords  that  the  17th 
parallel  was  only  a  demarcation  between 
two  military  zones;  that  the  French  mili- 
tary were  to  repair  to  the  south  of  the 
17th  parallel  while  the  Viet  Minh  would 
remain  in  the  north:  and  that  then,  for 
the  next  2  years,  under  the  direction  of 
the  International  Control  Commission, 
consultations  would  take  place  leading  to 
an  application  of  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  in  July  1956,  by  way  of  a 
free  election  supervised  by  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission. 

The  -sordid,  black,  unfortunate  chapter 
of  American  history  that  we  wrote  at  that 
time  will  plague  future  generations  of 
Americans  because  we  stopped  that  elec- 
tion. We  not  only  stopped  that  election 
but  we,  the  United  States,  set  up  a  puppet 
government  In  South  Vietnam  and  by  so 
doing  we  clearly  violated  the  Geneva 
accords. 

I  have  been  reading  with  great  in- 
terest the  discu.ssions  of  our  spokesmen 
about  our  willingness  now  to  see  a  recon- 
vening of  the  Geneva  Conference  and  the 
Implementation  and  the  effectuation  of 
the  agreements  reached  in  1954 

I  wonder  if  they  recognize  the  chal- 
lenge that  is  going  to  be  made  to  our 
action  in  violating  the  Geneva  accords 
by  taking  Diem  out  of  New  York  and 
Washington,  DC.  sending  him  to  South 
Vietnam,  financing  him.  militarizing  him, 
and  creating  a  government  there  to  serve 
our  interests. 

All  they  have  to  do  is  listen  to  the 
criticisms  of  us  in  New  York  City  these 
days  or  go  with  me  across  Asia,  and  it 
will  soon  be  discovered  that  all  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  seems  to  know  this  except 
the  American  people.  Then,  there  will 
be  the  job  of  concealing  from  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  ugly  facts  about  our  un- 
fortunate military  policy  in  southeast 
Asia. 

In  this  stormy  weather  in  Washington, 
DC.  I  can  think  of  no  more  descriptive 
term  than  to  say  once  again  that  a 
"snow  job"  has  l)een  done  on  the  think- 
ing of  the  American  people. 

No,  Mr.  President;  we  have  violated 
section  after  section  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  in  regard  to  our  illegalities. 

If  we  are  invoking  SEATO,  we  have 
and  are  violating  article  53  which  states: 

No  enforcement  action  shall  be  taken  un- 
der regional  arrangements  or  by  regional 
agencies  without  the  authorization  of  the 
Security  Council. 

And  we  are  violating  article  103  which 
states: 

In  the  event  of  a  conflict  between  the  oTD- 
Ugatlons  of  members  of  the  United  Nations 
under  the  present  charter  and  their  obliga- 


tions under  any  other  international  agree- 
ment, their  obligations  under  the  present 
charter  shall  prevail. 

Incidentally,  this  principle  of  the  prim- 
acy of  the  U.N.  Charter  is  reiterated  in 
article  VI,  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty.  And  article  I  of  the 
treaty  states: 

The  parties  undertake,  as  set  forth  In  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  settle  any 
International  disputes  In  which  they  may 
be  Involved  by  peaceful  means. 

REFEKRAL  TO  UN. 

In  his  news  conference  of  January  3i. 
Secretary  Rusk  said  that  the  time  had 
come  to  meet  the  requirements  of  'para- 
graph 1  of  article  IV  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  itself  to  report  this  present 
situation  to  the  Security  Council."  Here 
for  the  first  time,  we  find  the  Secretary 
referring  specifically  to  paragraph  1  of 
article  rv  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty.  But  he  still  does  not 
say  that  we  are  now  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam  under  paragraph  1,  and  not 
paragraph  2,  though  that  is  the  clear 
implication.  At  any  rate,  we  are  obeying 
the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  obliga- 
tion in  paragraph  1  to  report,  the  meas- 
ures being  taken  to  the  Security  Council 
after  fighting  there  for  some  2  years 
without  doing  it.  I  say  that  we  are  not 
obeying  the  letter  of  the  law  in  this  case 
because,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  paragraph 
1  requires  that  the  measures  being  taken 
under  its  authority  shall  be  immediately 
reported  to  the  Security  Council.  We 
have  certainly  not  made  this  report  im- 
mediately and  "better  late  than  never"  is 
hardly  a  principle  of  International  law. 

Now  that  we  have  referred  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam  to  the  Security  Council, 
our  violations  of  articles  33  and  37  of 
the  U.N.  Charter  are  no  longer  as  blatant. 
We  are  finally  seeking  a  solution  to  the 
dispute  by  mediation  or  arbitration,  as 
article  33  obliges  us  to.  We  have  not  done 
this  "first  of  all"  as  article  33  requires, 
but  at  least  we  have  made  a  gesture  in 
this  direction.  By  referring  the  dispute 
to  the  Security  Council  on  January  31. 
we  are  finally  complying  with  our  obliga- 
tion under   article   37   of   the  charter. 

I  am,  of  course,  pleased  to  see  this 
matter  referred  to  the  United  Nations. 
I  have  been  urging  this  course  of  action 
since  March  of  1964,  and  I  am  distressed 
that  it  has  taken  the  administration  so 
long  to  realize  what  our  obligations  are 
to  the  U.N.  Charter. 

Secretary's  Rusk's  assertions  that  we 
have  a  "clear  and  direct  commitment"  to 
South  Vietnam  under  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty  are  feeble. 
vague,  and  unconvincing.  In  fact,  we 
have  no  commitment  to  them  for  they 
are  not  a  party  to  the  treaty.  What 
commitment  we  do  have,  is  to  the  other 
parties  to  the  treaty.  It  Is  either  to  con- 
sult with  them,  if  we  are  acting  under 
paragraph  2  of  article  rv  of  the  treaty, 
or  to  act  with  them  to  meet  the  common 
danger  if  paragraph  1  applies.  What  we 
have  done  In  South  Vietnam  Is  to  inter- 
vene unilaterally  when  we  are  by  no 
means  committed  to  do  so. 

BALL  MISREPRESENTATIONS  Of  SEATO 

In  a  speech  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity last  Sunday,  Undersecretary  OeorP 
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Ball  further  obfuscated  our  position  by 
saying  of  the  SEATO  Treaty: 

Under  that  treaty  and  Its  protocol,  the 
United  States  and  other  treaty  partners  gave 
their  Joint  and  several  pledges  to  guarantee 
existing  boundaries — Including  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  North  and  South  Vlet- 
num  established  when  the  French  relin- 
quished their  control  over  Indochina. 

This  is,  too,  a  gross  misstatement  of 
our  commitment  under  the  SEATO 
Treaty.  There  is  nothing  in  this  treaty 
which  says  that  we  or  our  treaty  part- 
ners pledged  to  "guarantee  existing 
boundaries"  anywhere — and  George  Ball 
knows  it.  Contrary  to  Mr.  Ball's  dis- 
torted interpretation,  we  certainly  did 
not  commit  ourselves  to  maintain  a  per- 
manently divided  Vietnam. 

Once  again.  Mr.  Ball  has  fallen  into 
the  pit  which  the  administration  digs 
for  itself  every  time  it  tries  to  endorse 
the  1954  Geneva  agreement  and  an  in- 
dependent South  Vietnam  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  The  two  assertions  are 
totally  contradictory. 

Under  the  1954  Geneva  agreements 
which  ended  the  war  in  Indochina  the 
division  of  Vietnam  at  the  17th  parallel 
was  a  'provisional  military  demarcation" 
line. 

The  final  declaration  of  that  confer- 
ence states  that  this  line  "should  not  in 
any  way  be  interpreted  as  constituting 
a  political  or  territorial  boundary."  The 
final  declaration  went  on  to  spell  out 
that  the  "military  demarcation  line" 
was  to  be  obliterated  through  luiiflcation 
elections  to  be  held  throughout  Vietnam 
in  July  1956.  We  all  know  why  these 
elections  were  not  held  as  promised:  Be- 
cause Diem  and  we  knew  that  no  non- 
Communist  leader  could  hope  to  equal 
Ho  Chi  Minh  at  the  ballot  box. 

To  say  that  a  divided  Vietnam  is  guar- 
anteed under  SEATO  will  not  strike 
Hanoi  or  Peiping  as  being  unusual.  It 
only  proves  what  the  Communists  have 
been  saying  all  along:  that  despite  the 
words  of  President  Johnson  that  we  sup- 
port the  1954  agreement,  the  United 
States  has  no  intention  of  carrying  out 
Its  principles  and  that  our  real  objective 
Is  to  maintain  a  divided  Vietnam  with  an 
American  puppet  government  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the 
Communists  doubt  our  intentions. 
When  we  use  doubletalk  in  stating  our 
policies— as  George  Ball  did  when  he 
spoke  at  Northwestern  University  last 
Sunday— that  we  support  a  return  to  the 
1954  Geneva  agreements  and  at  the 
same  time  say  that  under  SEATO  we  are 
committed  to  a  divided  Vietnam— there 
js  no  question  about  which  line  they  will 
believe. 

Either  we  support  the  1954  agree- 
ments—designed to  create  a  unified  Viet- 
nam—or we  do  not.  The  State  Depart- 
ment's position  on  this  point,  like  its 
policies  in  Vietnam  generally,  are  ambig- 
uous, deceptive  and.  although  calculated 
w  fool  our  own  citizens,  the  free  world, 
and  the  other  side,  really  fool  no  one. 
«ut  they  destroy  the  credibility  of  this 
Government.  Until  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  President  begin  to  be  hon- 
TL^*^  themselves  and  the  people  there 
IS  uttle  hope  for  achieving  peace  through 
ine  United  Nations  or  any  other  means. 


As  a  first  step  I  suggest  that  they  hire  a 
few  people  who  can  read  the  plain  Eng- 
lish in  the  1954  agreements  and  the 
SEATO  treaty.  It  does  not  take  a 
Philadelphia  lawyer  to  read  them — but  it 
does  take  more  than  the  abilities  of  the 
best  International  lawyer  in  Philadel- 
phia to  make  legal  sense  out  of  the  State 
Department's  position. 

Undersecretary  of  State  Ball  has  often 
been  described  as  the  leading  dove  in  the 
Department  of  State.  In  the  lipht  of 
what  Mr.  Ball  said  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity last  Sunday,  he  looks  more  to  me 
like  a  dove  in  hawk's  feathers,  unless  he 
is  a  pigeon. 

There  was  a  sharp  and  militant  edge  to 
Mr.  Ball's  remai'ks  last  Sunday.  He 
desci-ibed  the  alliances  and  commitments 
of  this  country  as  "a  barrier  around  the 
whole  periphery  of  the  Communist 
world."  He  said  that  the  battles  our 
soldiers  and  marines  are  fighting  in 
South  Vietnam  are  "skirmishes  in  a  con- 
tinuing war  to  prevent  one  Communist 
power  after  another  from  violating  in- 
ternationally recognized  boundary  lines 
fixing  the  outer  limits  of  Communist 
dominion."  He  referred  to  the  "cynical 
and  systematic  aggression  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  regime"  and  called  it  "one 
further  chapter  of  the  long  and  brutal 
chronicle  of  Communist  efforts  to  extend 
the  periphery  of  Communist  power  bv 
force  and  terror."  This  is  hardly  the 
language  of  temperance.  It  is  the  same 
kind  of  name-calling  that  we  constantly 
accuse  our  adversaries  of  adopting.  It 
is  not  the  language  of  statesmanship.  It 
is  evidence  of  emotionalism  and  subjec- 
tivity when  dispassion  and  reason  are 
needed. 

I  gather  from  Mr.  Ball's  remarks  that 
he  feels  that  the  United  States  has  a 
holy  writ  to  fix  the  geographic  limits 
beyond  which  communism  will  not  be 
permitted.  Do  we  grant  our  adversaries 
the  same  right?  What  if  the  course  of 
events  had  proceeded  differently  in  In- 
donesia and  the  Indonesian  Communist 
Party,  which  was  the  third  largest  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  world,  had  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  Communist  government 
in  that  country?  Would  that  have  been 
beyond  the  "outer  limits"  Secretary  Ball 
mentioned?  What  about  the  new  na- 
tions of  Africa?  Are  they  beyond  the 
outer  limits,  are  they  outside  the  "barrier 
around  the  whole  periphei-y  of  the  Com- 
munist world"  to  which  Mr.  Ball  referred 
last  Sunday? 

Simply  stated,  we  are  fighting  a  uni- 
lateral war  in  Vietnam  that  is  militarily 
impractical,  politically  foolish,  and  mor- 
ally indefensible.  It  must  be  stopped 
before  the  virulent  language  and  the  de- 
ception practiced  by  both  sides  renders 
all  peaceful  solutions  impossible. 

I  know  that  there  are  those,  even  some 
Members  of  this  body,  who  take  the  po- 
sition that  we  who  criticize  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  Government  are  in  some 
way  letting  down  the  boys  who  are  fight- 
ing in  South  Vietnam. 

Those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  change 
the  foreign  policy  course  of  our  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  bring  this  Govern- 
ment's policy  back  into  the  framework 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
are  seeking  to  bring  an  end  to  the  kill- 


ing of  our  boys  in  South  Vietnam.  We 
are  seeking  to  prevent  the  development 
of  a  situation  in  which  tens  upon  tens  of 
thousands,  and  perhaps  millions,  of  our 
boys  will  be  sent  into  a  massive  war  in 
Asia,  to  die  unjustifiably  and  unneces- 
sarily. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  issue  is 
being  drawn  as  to  whether  the  admin- 
istration is  to  be  continued  to  be  .sup- 
ported In  the  conduct  of  this  illegal  and 
unconstitutional  war.  or  whether,  at 
long  last,  we  shall  adopt  a  foi-eign  policy 
that  will  amount,  in  fact,  to  the  substi- 
tution of  the  nde  of  law  for  America's 
jungle  law  of  military  force  in  southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  per- 
mission to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  text  of  the  SEATO 
Treaty,  and  the  text  of  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords. 

There  being  no  objection  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

15  .SotTTHEAST  Asia  CoLLEcn\T  Detf.nse 
Treaty  and  Protocol  Thereto,  September 
8,  1954  = 

TEXT  OF  TREATY 

The  Parties  to  this  Treaty, 

Recognizing  the  sovereign  equality  of  all 
the  Parties. 

Reiterating  their  faith  in  the  purposes  and 
principles  set  forth  In  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  iuid  their  desire  to  live  In 
peace  with  all  peoples  and  all  governments, 

Reaffirming  that.  In  accordance  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  thev  uphold 
the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  se'lf-deter- 
mlnatlon  of  peoples,  and  declaring  that  they 
will  earnestly  strive  by  every  peaceful  means 
to  promote  self-government  and  to  secure 
the  Independence  of  all  countries  whose  peo- 
ples desire  It  and  are  able  to  undertake  Its 
responsibilities. 

Desiring  to  strengthen  the  fabric  of  peace 
and  freedom  and  to  uphold  the  principles  of 
democracy,  Individual  liberty  and  the  rule  of 
law,  and  to  promote  the  economic  well-beinir 
and  development  of  all  peoples  In  the  treaty 
area. 

Intending  to  declare  publicly  and  formally 
their  sense  of  unity,  so  that  anv  potential 
aggressor  will  appreciate  that  the  Parties 
stand  together  In  the  area,  and 

Desiring  further  to  coordinate  their  efforts 
for  collective  defense  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  and   security. 

Therefore  agree  as  follows: 

Article  I 

The  Parties  undertake,  as  set  forth  In  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  settle  any 
International  disputes  In  which  they  may  be 
Involved  by  peaceful  means  In  such  a  nian- 
ner  that  International  peace  and  security 
and  justice  are  not  endangered,  and  to  re- 
frain in  their  International  relations  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  In  any  manner  In- 
consistent with  the  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Article  II 

In  order  more  effectively  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  this  Treaty  the  Parties,  sepa- 
rately and  jointly,  by  means  of  continuous 
and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid  will 
maintain  and  develop  their  Individual  and 
collective  capacity  to  resist  armed  attack  and 
to  prevent  and  counter  sub\'er6lve  activities 
directed  from  without  against  their  territo- 
rial Integrity  and  political  stability. 

Article  in 
The  Parties  undertake  to  strengthen  their 
free  institutions  and  to  cooperate  with  one 
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another  In  tbe  further  development  of  eco- 
nomic measures.  Including  technical  assist- 
ance, designed  both  to  promote  economic 
progress  and  social  well-being  and  to  further 
the  Individual  and  collective  efforts  of  gov- 
ernments toward  these  ends. 

Article  IV 

1.  Each  Party  recognizes  that  aggression 
by  means  of  armed  attack  In  the  ireaty  area 
against  any  of  the  Parties  or  against  any 
State  or  territory  which  the  Parties  by  unani- 
mous agreement  may  hereafter  designate, 
would  endanger  Its  own  peace  and  safety. 
and  agrees  that  It  will  In  that  event  act 
to  meet  the  common  danger  In  accordance 
with  Ita  constitutional  processes.  Measures 
taken  imder  this  paragraph  shall  be  Im- 
mediately reported  to  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  If,  In  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  Parties, 
the  Inviolability  or  the  integrity  of  the  ter- 
ritory or  the  sovereignty  or  political  Inde- 
pendence of  any  Party  In  the  treaty  area  or 
of  any  other  State  or  territory  to  which  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this  Article 
from  time  to  time  apply  is  threatened  In  any 
way  other  than  by  armed  attack  or  Is  af- 
fected or  threatened  by  any  fact  or  situation 
which  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  area, 
the  Parties  shall  consult  Immediately  In 
order  to  agree  on  the  measures  which  should 
be  taken  for  the  common  defense. 

3.  It  Is  understood  that  no  action  on  the 
territory  of  any  State  designated  by  unani- 
mous agreement  under  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  or  on  any  territory  so  designated 
shall  be  iaken  except  at  the  Invitation  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  government 
concerned. 

Article  V 
The  Parties  hereby  estabUsh  a  Council,  on 
which  each  of  them  shall  be  represented,  to 
consider  matters  concerning  the  Implemen- 
taUon  of  this  Treaty.  The  Council  shall 
provide  for  consultation  with  regard  to  mili- 
tary and  any  other  planning  as  the  situation 
obtaining  In  the  treaty  area  may  from  time 
to  time  require.  The  Council  shall  be  so 
organized  as  to  be  able  to  meet  at  any  time. 

Article  VI 
This  Treaty  does  not  affect  and  shall  not 
be  Interpreted  as  affecting  in  any  way  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  any  of  the  Parties 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  or 
the  responsibility  of  the  United  Nations  for 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security.  Each  Party  declares  that  none  of 
the  International  engagements  now  In  force 
between  It  any  any  other  of  the  Parties  or 
any  third  party  Is  In  conflict  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Treaty,  and  undertakes  not 
to  enter  Into  any  International  engagements 
In  conflict  with  this  Treaty. 

Article  VII 
Any  other  State  In  a  position  to  further 
the  objectives  of  this  Treaty  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  security  of  the  area  may,  by 
unanimous  agreement  of  the  Parties,  be  in- 
vited to  acce<le  to  this  Treaty.  Any  State 
so  Invited  may  become  a  Party  to  the  Treaty 
by  depositing  its  Instrument  of  accession 
with  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines.  The  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  Philippines  shall  Inform  each  of 
the  Parties  of  the  deposit  of  each  such  In- 
strument of  accession. 

Article  VIII 
As  used  In  thU  Treaty,  the  "treaty  area" 
U  the  general  area  of  Southeast  Asia,  includ- 
ing also  the  entire  territories  of  the  Asian 
Parties,  and  the  general  area  of  the  South- 
west Pacific  not  Including  the  Pacific  area 
north  of  21  degrees  30  minutes  north  lati- 
tude. TTie  Parties  may,  by  unanimous  agree- 
ment, amend  this  Article  to  Include  within 
the  treaty  area  the  territory  of  any  State 
aceedlnf  to  this  Treaty  in  accordance  with 


Article  VII  or  otherwise  to  change  the  treaty 
area. 

Article  IX 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
archives  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines.  Duly  certified  copies 
thereof  shall  be  transmitted  by  that  govern- 
ment to  the  other  signatories. 

2.  The  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  and  lt«  pro- 
visions carried  out  by  the  Parties  in  accord- 
ance with  their  respective  constitutional 
processes.  The  instruments  of  ratification 
shall  be  deposited  ns  .soon  as  possible  with 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, which  sliall  notify  all  of  the  other 
signatories  of  such  deposit. 

3.  The  Treaty  shall  enter  Into  force  be- 
tween the  States  which  have  ratified  it  as 
soon  as  the  Instruments  of  ratification  of  a 
majority  of  the  signatories  shall  have  been 
deposited,  and  shall  come  Into  effect  with 
respect  to  each  other  .State  on  the  date  of 
the  deposit  of  its  Instrument  of  ratification. 

Article  X 

This  Treaty  shall  remain  in  force  Indefi- 
nitely, but  any  Party  may  cease  to  be  a  Party 
one  year  after  Its  notice  of  denunciation  has 
been  given  to  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines,  which  shall  Inform 
the  Governments  of  the  other  Parties  of  the 
deposit  01  each  notice  of  denunciation. 
Article  XI 

The  English  text  of  this  Treaty  is  binding 
on  the  Parties,  but  when  the  Parties  have 
agreed  to  the  French  text  thereof  and  have 
so  notified  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines,  the  French  text  shall  be 
equally  authentic  and  binding  on  the 
Parties. 

UNDERSTANDING    OF   THE    U.VITED   STATES   OF 
AMERICA 

The  United  States  of  America  In  executing 
the  present  Treaty  does  so  with  the  under- 
standing that  Its  recognition  of  the  effect  of 
aggression  and  armed  attack  and  its  agree- 
ment with  reference  thereto  In  Article  IV, 
paragraph  I.  apply  only  to  Communist  ag- 
gression but  affirms  that  In  the  event  of 
other  aggression  or  armed  attack  It  will  con- 
sult under  the  provisions  of  .Article  IV,  para- 
graph 2. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  this  Treaty. 

Done  at   Manila,   this  eighth   day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1954. 
For  Australia- 

R.  G.  Casey 
For  FYance: 

G.  La  Chambre 
For  New  Zealand: 
Clifto.v  Webb 
For  Pakistan: 

Signed  for  transmission  t<j  my  Gov- 
ernment for  Its  consideration  and  action 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of 
Pakistan. 

Zaprulla   Khan 
For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines: 
Carlos  P.  Garcia 
Francisco  A.  Delcado 
TOMAS  L.  Cabili 
Lorenzo  M.  TaSada 

CORNELIO  T.    VlLLAREAL 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand: 

Wan  Waithatakon  Krommun  Narad- 
hip  boncsprabandh 
For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland : 
Reading 
For  the  United  States  of  America: 
John  Fosteh  Ditlles 
H.  Alexander  Smith 
Michael  J.  Mansfuxd 
I  CERTiTT  that  the  foregoing  Is  a  true  copy 
of    the    Southeast    Asia    Collective    Defense 
Treaty  concluded  and  signed  In  the  English 
language  at  Manila,   on  September  8,   1954, 
the  signed  original  of  which  Is  deposited  In 


the  archives  of  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines. 

In  testimony  whereof.  L.  Rattl  S.  Manc- 
lapus.  Undersecretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  have  here- 
unto set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  be  affixed 
at  the  City  of  Manila,  this  14th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1954. 

[SEAL]  Raul  S.  Manglapus 

Raul    S.    Manglapus 
Undersecretary  of  Foreign  Affairs 
protocol  to  the  southeast  ASIA  collective 

DEFENSE    TREATY 

Designation  of  states  and  territory  as  to 
which,  provisions  of  article  IV  and  article 
III  are  to  be  applicable 

The  Parties  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty  unanimously  designate 
for  the  purposes  of  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty 
the  States  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  and  the 
free  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
State  of  Vietnam. 

The  Parties  further  agree  that  the  above 
mentioned  states  and  territory  shall  be  eli- 
gible In  respect  of  the  economic  measures 
contemplated  by  Article  III. 

This  Protocol  shall  enter  into  force  simul- 
taneously with  the  coming  Into  force  of  the 
Treaty. 

In  wrrNEss  whereof,  the  undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  this  Protocol 
to  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty. 

Done  at  Manila,  this  eighth  day  of  Septem- 
ber. 1954. 
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12.  Final  Declaration  of  Geneva  Confer- 
ence, July  21,  1954  ' 
Pinal  declaration,  dated  July  21,  1954,  of 
the  Geneva  Conference  on  the  problem  of  re- 
storing peace  in  Indo-Chlna.  In  which  the 
representatives  of  Cambodia,  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vlet-Nam,  Prance,  Laos,  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  the  State  of  Viet- 
nam, the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  of  America  took  part. 

1.  The  Conference  takes  note  of  the  agree- 
ments ending  hoetllltles  In  Cambodia,  Laos 
and  Vlet-Nam  and  organlzilng  International 
control  and  the  supervision  of  the  execution 
of  the  provisions  of  these  agreements. 

2.  The  Conference  expresses  satisfaction 
at  the  ending  of  hostilities  in  Cambodia, 
Laos  and  Vlet-Nam;  the  Conference  ex- 
presses Its  conviction  that  the  execution  of 
the  provisions  set  out  In  the  present  declara- 
tion and  In  the  agreements  on  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  will  permit  Cambodia,  Laos  and 
Vlet-Nam  henceforth  to  play  their  part.  In 
full  Independence  and  sovereignty,  in  the 
peaceful  commiuilty  of  nations. 

3.  The  Conference  takes  note  of  the  dec- 
larations made  by  the  Governments  of  Cam- 
bodia and  of  Laos  of  their  Intention  to  adopt 
measures  permitting  all  citizens  to  take  their 
place  in  the  national  community,  in  particu- 
lar by  participating  In  the  next  "general  elec- 
tions, which,  in  conformity  with  the  consti- 
tution of  each  of  these  countries,  shall  take 
place  in  the  course  of  the  year  1955,  by  secret 
ballot  and  in  conditions  of  respect  for  fun- 
damental freedoms. 

4.  The  Conference  takes  note  of  the  clauses 
in  the  agreement  on  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties in  Viet-Nam  prohibiting  the  Introduc- 
tion into  Vlet-Nam  of  foreign  troops  and 
military  personnel  as  well  as  of  all  kinds  of 
arms  and  munitions  The  Conference  also 
takes  note  of  the  declarations  made  by  the 
Governments  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  of  their 
resolution  not  to  request  foreign  aid.  whether 
in  war  material,  in  personnel  or  in  instruc- 
tors except  for  the  purpose  of  the  effective 
defence  of  their  territory  and.  in  the  c.ise  of 
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Laos,  to  the  extent   defined   by  the   agree- 
ments on  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Laos. 

5.  The  Conference  takes  note  of  the 
clauses  In  the  agreement  on  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  In  Vlet-Nam  to  the  effect  that 
no  military  base  under  the  control  of  a 
foreign  State  may  be  established  In  the  re- 
grouping zones  of  the  two  parties,  the  lat- 
ter having  the  obligation  to  see  that  the 
zones  allotted  to  them  shall  not  constitute 
part  of  any  military  alliance  and  shall  not 
be  utilized  for  the  resumption  of  hostilities 
or  in  the  service  of  an  aggressive  policy.  The 
Conference  also  takes  note  of  the  declarations 
of  the  Governments  of  Cambodia  and  Laos 
to  the  effect  that  they  will  not  Join  In  any 
agreement  with  other  States  if  this  agree- 
ment Includes  the  obligation  to  i>artlclpate 
In  a  military  alliance  not  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  or,  in  the  case  of  Laos,  with  the 
principles  of  the  agreement  on  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  In  Laos,  or  so  long  as  their 
security  Is  not  threatened,  the  obligation  to 
estabUsh  bases  on  Cambodian  or  Laotian 
territory  for  the  military  forces  of  foreign 
Powers. 

6.  The  Conference  recognizes  that  the  es- 
sential purpose  of  the  agreement  relating  to 
Viet-Nam  is  to  settle  military  questions  with 
a  view  to  ending  hostilities  and  that  the 
military  demarcation  line  is  provisional  and 
should  not  In  any  way  be  Interpreted  as 
constituting  a  political  or  territorial  bound- 
ary. The  Conference  expresses  Its  convic- 
tion that  the  execution  of  the  provisions  set 
out  In  the  present  declaration  and  in  the 
agreement  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
creates  the  necessary  basis  for  the  achieve- 
ment in  the  near  future  of  a  political  settle- 
ment In  Viet-Nam. 

7.  The  Conference  declares  that,  so  far 
as  Viet-Nam  is  concerned,  the  settlement  of 
political  problems,  effected  on  the  basis  of 
resp>ect  for  the  principles  of  Independence, 
unity  and  territorial  integrity,  shall  permit 
the  Vlet-Namese  people  to  enjoy  the  funda- 
mental freedoms,  guaranteed  by  democratic 
institutions  established  as  a  result  of  free 
general  elections  by  secret  ballot.  In  order 
to  ensure  that  sufficient  progress  In  the  res- 
toration of  peace  has  been  made,  and  that  all 
the  necessary  conditions  obtain  for  free  ex- 
pression of  the  national  will,  general  elec- 
tions shall  be  held  in  July  1956,  under  the 
supervision  of  an  International  commission 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  Member 
States  of  the  International  Supervisory  Com- 
mission, referred  to  In  the  agreement  on  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  Consultations  will 
be  held  on  this  subject  between  the  com- 
petent representative  authorities  of  the  two 
zones  from  20  July  1955  onwards. 

8.  The  provisions  of  the  agreements  on  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  Intended  to  ensure 
the  protection  of  Individuals  and  of  prop- 
erty must  be  most  strictly  applied  and  must, 
In  particular,  allow  everyone  In  Vlet-Nam  to 
decide  freely  in  which  zone  he  wishes  to  live. 

9.  The  competent  representative  authori- 
ties of  the  Northern  and  Southern  zones  of 
Vlet-Nam,  as  well  as  the  authorities  of  Laos 
and  Cambodia,  must  not  permit  any  Indi- 
vidual or  collective  reprisals  against  persons 
who  have  collaborated  In  any  way  with  one 
of  the  parties  during  the  war,  or  against 
members  of  such  persons'  families. 

10.  The  Conference  takes  note  of  the  dec- 
laration of  the  Government  of  the  French 
Republic  to  the  effect  that  it  Is  ready  to 
withdraw  its  troops  from  the  territory  of 
Cambodia,  Laos  and  Viet-Nam,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  governments  concerned  and 
within  periods  which  shall  be  fixed  by  agree- 
ment between  the  parties  except  In  the  cases 
where,  by  agreement  between  the  two  par- 
ties, a  certain  number  of  French  troops  shall 
remain  at  specified  points  and  for  a  specified 
time. 

11.  The  Conference  takes  note  of  the  dec- 
laration of  the  French  Government  to  the 


effect  that  for  the  settlement  of  all  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  re-establishment 
and  consolidation  of  peace  in  Cambodia, 
Laos  and  Viet-Nam,  the  French  Government 
will  proceed  from  the  principle  of  respect  for 
the  Independence  and  sovereignty,  unity  and 
territorial  Integrity  of  Cambodia,  Laos  and 
Viet-Nam. 

12.  In  their  relations  with  Cambodia,  Laos 
and  Vlet-Nam,  each  member  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  undertakes  to  respect  the  sov- 
ereignty, the  independence,  the  unity  and 
the  territorial  integrity  of  the  above-men- 
tioned states,  and  to  refrain  from  any  Inter- 
ference in  their  internal  affairs. 

13.  The  members  of  the  Conference  agree 
to  consult  one  another  on  any  question 
which  may  be  referred  to  them  by  the  In- 
ternational Supervisory  Commission  in  order 
to  study  such  measures  as  may  prove  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  the  agreementa  on  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  Cambodia,  Laos 
and  Viet-Nam  are  respected. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  (5 
o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomoiTow.  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1966,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TurRSDAY,  Fkhruary  3,  19(56 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Father  Patrick  McCabe,  Church  of 
Christ  the  King,  the  Bronx,  New  York, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  and  provident  God,  look 
with  favor  upon  us  this  day.  Grant  to 
those  here  assembled  a  share  of  your 
wisdom  and  grace.  Give  to  them  the 
light  to  see  what  must  be  done;  the 
courage  and  resolution  to  do  it.  Make 
them  ever  aware  of  their  responsibility 
to  serve  the  best  interests  and  welfare 
of  your  people  by  whom  they  have  been 
chosen  to  rule.  And  in  return  for  this 
dedication  and  commitment,  O  Lord,  do 
Thou  conserve  and  protect  them  and 
give  to  them  the  reward  of  satisfaction 
in  accomplishment  and  that  peace  and 
tranquillity  that  you  give  to  those  who 
have  voted  'yea." 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DE"VINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 27  I  was  unavoidably  absent  and  In 
my  district,  at  which  time  I  missed  roll- 
call  No.  3,  having  to  do  with  House  Reso- 
lution 665,  authorizing  funds  for  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "yes." 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Record  so 
indicate. 


COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS' 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  may  have  until  mid- 
night, tonight,  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


INTER-AMERICAN  CULTURAL 
AND  TRADE  CENTER 

Mr,  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
for  immediate  consideration  House  Reso- 
lution 706. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H  Res.  706 
Resohcd.  Tliat  Immediately  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  ijlll  (HR.  30i  to 
provide  for  participation  of  the  United  .States 
in  the  Inler-Amerlcan  Cultural  and  Trade 
Center  In  Dade  County,  Florida,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  the  Senate  amcndmenta 
thereto,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  Is.  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table,  to  the  end  that  the 
Senate  amendments  be,  and  tlie  same  are 
hereby  agreed  to. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  - 

The  SPEAKER,  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names : 

(Roll  No.  8| 

Abbltt 

rord. 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Andrews, 

William  D. 

Philbin 

Glenn 

Fucjua 

Plrnle 

Ashley 

Glaimo 

Pool 

Baldwin 

G  rider 

Powell 

Bandstra 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Purcell 

Baring 

Herlong 

Qule 

Blatnik 

Jacobs 

Qulllen 

Boland 

Jennings 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

BolUntr 

Joelson 

Roberts 

Bradema.s 

Jo.hn.son.  Pa 

Rogers,  Fls. 

Casey 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Clancy 

Karth 

Ronan 

Clark 

King,  Calif. 

St  Germain 

Clausen, 

Kluczynskl 

Scott 

Don  H. 

Kornegay 

Shipley 

Clawson,  Del 

Lipscomb 

Stephens 

Cohelan 

Long,  La. 

Thomas 

Conyers 

McClory 

Toll 

Corbett 

McDade 

Watklns 

Cunningham 

McMillan 

Watson 

Daddario 

McVlcker 

White,  Idaho 

Dague 

Mailllard 

Willis 

Davis,  Ga. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Wilson, 

Dawson 

Mathlas 

Charles  H. 

Dent 

Matthews 

Wright 

Parnsley 

Miller 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  357 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


INTER-AMERICAN    CULTURAL    AND 
TRADE  CENTER 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith],  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  rule  proposing 
that  the  House  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  my  bUl,  H.R.  30,  and  agree  to  the 
three  amendments  to  the  bill  which  were 
adopted  by  the  other  body  in  the  last 
month. 

The  Members  will  recall.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  on  the  22d  of  September  last  year 
the   House   adopted    my   bill,    H.R.    30, 
which  came  to  the  House  with  a  strong 
recommendation  from  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  after  that  com- 
mittee had  held  hearings  on  the  meas- 
ure, and  this  House  adopted  the  proposal, 
H.R.  30,  by  a  vote  of  254  to  1 13.    This  was 
a   rollcall   vote.     Thereafter  the   other 
body,  after  deliberation  about  the  mat- 
ter In  the  last  month — to  be  exact,  Janu- 
ary 19 — approved  the  bill  H.R.  30  with 
three  amendments.     The  first  amend- 
ment reduced  the  amount  of  the  House 
authorization  as  the  celling  cost  of  the 
exhibit  to  be  provided  at  the  Interama  by 
the  Federal  Government  from  $11  mil- 
lion to  $7.5  million.    It  also  reduced  the 
House  celling  authorization  for  mainte- 
nance of  the  Government  exhibit  from  $1 
million  a  year  for  4  years  to  $1  million  a 
year  for  2  years.     Therefore,  the  total 
amount  of  the  reduction  in  the  author- 
ization of  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's exhibit  and  the  maintenance  of 
that  exhibit  was  $5.5  million.     So,  in- 
stead of  a  total  authorization  for  the 
cost  and  maintenance  of  the  exhibit  as 
authorized  by  this  House  on  September 
22  of  last  year  of  $15  million,  the  meas- 
ure now  proposes  that  there  be  a  total 
authorization  o:  $9.5  million  or  a  reduc- 
tion of  $5.5  million. 

There  was  one  other  amendment  made 
by  thfr  other  body  which  was  to  delay 
from  February  15  to  May  15  the  filing  of 
the  report  to  the  Congress  by  the  agency 
or  the  department  of  the  Government 
designated  by  the  President  as  the  one 
to  have  general  supervision  over  this 
project  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  Members  will 
be  Interested  to  know  that  the  other  body 
passed  the  measure  by  a  record  vote  of 
56  to  18.  In  other  words,  more  than 
three  times  the  number  of  those  oppos- 
ing the  measure  voted  for  it  in  the  other 
body.  So.  with  a  record  behind  it  of 
more  than  2  to  1  In  favor  of  the  measure 
In  this  honorable  body  and  more  than 
3  to  1  in  the  other  honorable  body,  I 
think  that  the  Congress  has  indicated  its 
approval  of  the  project. 

However,  I,  as  the  author  of  the  meas- 
ure, and  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
,>«entleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell], 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
reported  the  measure  from  the  House 
Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  the 
Houae.  agreed  to  this  reduction  of  $5.5 
million  In  the  total  authorization  by  the 
other  body  and  are  now  asking  our  col- 
leagues here  today  to  accede  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  so  that  the  measure  as 
adopted  by  the  House  today,  as  we  hope 
It  will  be,  will  provide  an  authorization  of 
$5,5  million  less  than  was  in  the  bill  when 
tills  House  voted  for  It  2  to  1  and  were 
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good  enough  to  adopt  the  measure  on 
September  22  of  last  year. 

Therefore,  believing  that  this  is  a  meri- 
torious project  and  will  contribute  great- 
ly to  the  provision  of  jobs  m  Dade  County, 
where  we  have  the  Cuban  refugee  prob- 
lem, and  believing  that  it  will  advance 
the  objectives  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  and  eventually  provide  a  site 
where  the  students  of  the  Americas  will 
gather  together  in  a  great  inter-Ameri- 
can university  to  promote  freedom  and 
progress  in  our  hemisphere.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  agree  to  this  rule 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  the  House 
concurring  m  the  Senate  amendments 
reducing  the  total  authorization  previ- 
ously approved  by  this  House  by  $5.5 
million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  able  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  that  these  allet;ed 
reductions  have  been  made,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  assure  the  House 
that  the  promoters  of  this  project  will 
not  be  back  here  in  2  years  to  get  the 
money  which  has  allegedly  been  cut  out 
and  more,  too? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  can  assure  the  House 
it  is  certainly  not  within  my  contempla- 
tion that  we  will  be  cominc  back  for  any 
more  money  whatsoever  at  any  other 
time  from  the  Federal  Govemrrient  for 
this  project. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  we  have  no  real  as- 
surance of  that,  do  we? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  It  is  in  my  district,  and 
I  am  the  author  of  this  bill.  I  intro- 
duced the  first  bill  to  caiT>-  out  this  ob- 
jective in  1941  in  the  other  body,  and  I 
think  I  would  be  advised  if  there  were 
any  idea  whatsoever  of  coming  back  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  any  further 
appropriation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  would  be  advised,  and  I 
am  sure  the  House  will  be  advised  to  fear 
the  worst  at  the  end  of  2  years.  If  he 
came  back  for  more  money,  I  am  sure 
we  would  all  be  made  aware  of  it,  be- 
cause I  cannot  think  of  a  better  promo- 
tion than  has  been  put  on  on  behalf  of 
this  deal. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  State  of  Florida 
and  the  local  governmental  entities  have 
put  almost  SI 00  million  into  this  proj- 
ect in  the  value  of  land  or  cash  contribu- 
tions they  have  made.  So  we  are  not 
coming  here  without  doing  fax  more 
than  what  we  are  askins  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  ourselves 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  yielding,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  to  ask  him  at  this  particular  point, 
in  full  view  of  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion in  which  we  find  ourselves,  and 
knowing  full  well  that  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  706  which  he  proposes  here 
today  will  be  final,  whether  or  not  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  who  is  the  au- 
thor of  this  long-standing  bill,  could 
and  would  yield  for  an  amendment  to  the 
Senate  amendment  No.  2  along  these 
lines,  at  the  appropriate  time:  In  lieu 


of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by 
the  other  body's  amendment,  and  cer- 
tainly following  $7.5  million,  "except 
that  no  person  shall  be  paid  more  than 
$7,500  from  such  amount  for  personal 
services,"  this  is  simply  the  savings 
clause  that  we  put  in  any  such  alloca- 
tion and  authorization  and  appropriation 
from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  assure  against  the  possibility  of  those 
interests  and  promoters  and  specula- 
tors— other  than  an  uncoded  amount— 
which  we  can  conunit  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

I  believe  the  amendment  would  be  ap- 
propriate, if  it  could  be  done. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  regret  very  much  that 
I  am  not  In  a  position  to  accept  such 
an  amendment.  We  have  this  rule 
which  comes  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  rule  is 
properly  subject  to  amendment.  But, 
besides  that,  the  other  body  deliberated 
on  this  matter  during  great  debate  and 
there  was  full  opportunity  there  for  the 
proponents  and  opponents  of  the  meas- 
ure to  be  heard.  We  agreed,  and  Flori- 
da's representatives  in  the  other  body 
agreed,  to  these  amendments  reducing 
the  amount  of  the  authorization  bv  $5  5 
million. 

We  assured  our  colleagues  in  the  other 
body  that  we  would  not  make  any  effort 
in  this  body  to  increase  the  amount  so 
as  to  restore  any  part  of  that  accepted 
cut.  This  House  agreed  to  this  measure 
last  September,  and  the  other  body,  by 
a  vote  of  more  than  3  to  1,  agreed  to  it 
January  19. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  accepted  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  able  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri or  anyone  else.  It  would  mean  we 
would  have  to  send  the  bill  back  to  the 
other  body  with  all  of  the  attendant  de- 
lays and  it  might  have  to  come  back  here 
again  and  then  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  feel  that  both  bodies 
have  spoken  on  this  matter  and  that  we 
have  no  concern  about  a  lot  of  excessive 
expenditures.  This  is  true  because  this 
project  will  be  under  the  supervision  of 
that  department  or  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment designated  by  the  President,  and 
the  compensation  of  whomever  they  may 
employ  will  have  to  conform  to  the  gen- 
eral salary  classifications  and  general 
salary  schedules  of  the  designated  de- 
partment or  agency.  So,  we  do  not  con- 
template that  there  will  be  any  exces- 
sive expenditures  or  excessive  salaries 
paid  to  anybody. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper] 
has  made  his  position  crystal  clear.  I  am 
not  taken  in  by  the  idea  that  just  be- 
cause this  is  going  to  be  administered 
by  a  Federal  agency  that  there  will  not  be 
an  excessive  amount  paid  any  Federal 
employee.  The  position  of  the  gentle- 
man is  clear,  and  I  do  realize  that  this 
resolution  which  comes  to  us  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  Is  not  subject  to  re- 
committal and  that  we  either  vote  it  up 
or  down.  But  I  do  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  that  if  he  were 
so  inclined  to  yield  It  is  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  rules  of  procedure  that  such 
coiild  be  done. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  my  able  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell 1 . 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  at  this  point  that  reference  has  been 
made  to  promoters,  personal  profits,  en- 
trepreneurs, as  if,  first  of  all,  there  was 
something  wrong  with  private  enter- 
prise, and  that  innuendo  escapes  me  com- 
pletely. But  I  believe  the  Record  ought 
to  emphasize  again  here  now,  as  it  was 
in  the  original  discussion,  that  the 
agency  which  has  the  responsibility  at 
the  State  level  for  this  project  is  the 
State  agency,  created  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Florida,  and  the  board 
members  are  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  that  State.  It  is  subject  to  all  of  the 
controls  and  regulations  at  the  State  level 
for  its  fiscal  matters.  Therefore,  If  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  would  cast  that 
innuendo,  and  if  I  did  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly,  I  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  every  safeguard  will  be  taken 
in  the  State  of  Florida,  as  must  be  taken, 
with  respect  to  such  a  project  of  this 
nature. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  proj- 
ect eventually  will  represent  an  invest- 
ment of  $500  miUion.  all  of  which  will  be 
done  privately  or  by  local,  State,  or  gov- 
ernmental agencies  except  this  amount 
that  we  are  proposing  to  be  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  establish  its 
own  exhibit.  The  Interama  Authority  is 
providing  money  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  put  up  the  building  which  will 
house  the  Government  exhibit,  with  a 
loan  guaranteed  by  a  first  lien  on  the 
building  to  be  built  and  on  real  estate 
upon  which  the  building  is  going  to  be 
built.  So  all  the  Government  is  doing 
is  making  a  suitable  exhibit  at  the  cen- 
ter so  that  the  Latin  American  countries 
will  see  that  our  own  country  believes 
in  something  that  will  advance  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  program.  How  could 
we  go  to  any  Latin  American  country 
and  say  "We  want  you  to  come  and  show 
your  arts  and  your  industrial  products 
and  reflect  the  splendid  character  of 
your  great  people  in  this  inter-American 
center,"  when  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  not  participate  in 
it?  So  all  we  are  asking  is  for  this  rela- 
tively small  contribution  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  for 
a  limited  amount. 

Practically  all  of  the  investment  at 
the  center  will  be  furnished  by  private 
enterprise. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlement  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  when  this 
bill  was  first  before  us,  I  voted  for  it 
and  supported  it  enthusiastically. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Therefore,  I  in- 
tend to  do  so  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  his  generous  support. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  Members  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  very  properly 
pointed  out  that  as  it  comes  to  us,  the 
funds  have  been  cut  back  and,  therefore. 


it  is  more  of  an  economy  measure  or 
more  economical  now  than  when  we  first 
considered  it.  However,  I  think  this 
demonstrates  a  very,  very  vital  point 
that  has  come  up  in  private  discussion 
among  many  Members  since  the  state  of 
the  Union  message.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  debate  over  the  so-called  guns 
and  butter  issue.  Obviously,  this  bill  was 
typical  as  it  related  to  that  guns  and 
butter  issue. 

But,  I  hope  to  see  develop  in  this  ses- 
sion where  programs  have  previously 
been  approved,  where  great  amounts  are 
being  cut  back  and,  therefore,  this  bill 
sets  a  very  wonderful  precedent  since  it 
is  a  cutback  of  proposed  expenditures 
that  we  had  approved  here  in  the  House. 
Therefore,  it  is  setting  the  stage  for  also 
the  proper  cutting  back  of  all  other  pro- 
grams. Therefore,  I  think  it  would  be 
most  consistent  this  afternoon  for  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  approve  this 
measure  as  it  has  been  amended  by  the 
Senate.  It  would,  of  course,  please  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  striking  a  blow  for  greater 
economy.  I  think  it  is  a  most  practical 
approach. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  very 
much. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <  Mr.  Ros- 
TENKOv^'SKi  > .  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  consumed  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Smith!. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  able  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  in  my  opinion  explained  the 
background  and  the  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure on  this  bill  In  absolutely  correct 
fashion.  To  this  extent  I  agree  with  his 
statements  on  the  backgroimd  and  the 
vote  and  so  forth.  I  do  find  myself  in  dis- 
agreement with  him  on  the  necessity  for 
the  bill  as  we  look  forward  to  expendi- 
tures involving  untold  billions  of  dollars 
In  dealing  with  our  international  affairs 
and  the  Vietnam  situation. 

I  think  it  behooves  each  and  every  one 
of  us  to  start  right  now  to  pull  in  our 
belts  and  try  to  save  as  many  millions 
of  dollars  as  we  possibly  can  and  look 
forward  to  the  future,  when  we  do  not 
know  how  much  money  exactly  we  are 
going  to  have  to  spend  this  year.  In 
that  regard  this  is  the  type  of  measure 
that  I  think  could  be  postponed  and  we 
could  save  the  $9V'2  million  and  defer 
this  to  a  later  time.  If  there  is  a  rollcall 
vote,  I  intend  to  vote  "no." 

May  I  simply  once  again  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  on  this  side 
that  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion— House  Resolution  706 — that  will 
end  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  that  means  we  have  ended  It 
and  we  have  handled  It  all  In  one  pack- 
age. The  Senate  amendments  will  have 
been  agreed  to  and  that  will  be  the  final 
action  and  It  Is  not  going  to  any  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

If  any  of  my  colleagues  desire  to  speak 
at  this  time,  I  would  Eisk  that  they  make 
that  known  to  me. 


Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  first 
say  to  my  Florida-loving  colleague  from 
Illinois  who  spoke  at  such  length  and 
so  persuasively  as  far  as  his  "support"  of 
this  bill  is  concerned,  because  of  the  con- 
sistency of  reducing  on  the  guns  and 
butter — at  least  the  butter  or  the  oleo 
part  therein — why  not  be  thoroughly 
consistent  and  go  all  the  way  and  elimi- 
nate this  bill  by  voting  down  the  previous 
question  on  this  resolution? 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  have  assumed 
the  role  of  the  "Big  Bad  Wolf"  last  year 
and  again  last  week  insofar  as  Interama 
is  concerned  by  objecting  to  a  unani- 
mous-consent request,  which  would  have 
eliminated  all  debate  and  the  need  for 
today's  colloquy  and  action,  I  rise  to 
explain  in  what  I  hope  will  be  more 
detail  and  with  more  clarity  the  reasons 
for  my  objection,  and  hopefully  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  depths  of  my 
feelings  and  why  I  have  been  in  inalter- 
able opposition  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution.  House 
Resolution  706,  is  mighty  final  and  is, 
as  has  been  demonstrated,  not  subject 
to  amendment  or  recommittal  with  or 
without  instructions,  but  must  be  voted 
up  or  down. 

Perhaps  one  could  find  justification 
last  year  for  a  bill  that  commits  the 
American  taxpayers  to  put  up  a  total  of 
$33  million  in  grants  and  loans  for  a 
permanent  cultural  and  trade  center 
near  Miami.  Fla.  I  say  "perhaps"  be- 
cause in  my  opinion  this  was  no  more 
justified  last  year  than  it  is  now.  But 
even  the  most  naive  among  us  must  ad- 
mit that  totally  different  circumstances 
prevail  today  than  when  the  House 
passed  the  first  Interama  bill  last  year. 

The  first  ugly  fact  that  needs  to  be 
driven  home  is  that  we  are  at  war  in 
■Vietnam — undeclared,  perhaps,  but  war 
nevertheless,  and  a  dirty  war  that  has 
taken  and  is  taking  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
can men,  and  consuming  vast  amounts 
of  American  dollars  in  the  procurement 
of  equipment,  ammunition,  and  other 
materials  of  war. 

Only  this  morning  we  heard  the  be- 
ginning, in  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, of  an  additional  $13  billion  request 
for  construction,  all  in  Vietnam  alone, 
and  the  procurement  of  missiles  and 
equipment  for  that  area. 

Only  a  few  short  weeks  ago  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  presumably  with  the 
blessing  of  the  White  House,  ordered  a 
complete  cutback  in  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  family  housing  units  for  our 
militarj'  personnel  around  the  world,  a 
total  cutback,  a  move  that  is  certsun  to 
have  morale  implications  on  the  men  in 
our  Armed  Forces,  many  of  whom  are 
serving  in  Vietnam. 

Well,  now,  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  are  we,  the  Members  of  this  House, 
to  say  to  our  soldiers  and  servicemen  and 
their  families,  who  may  well  ask  how  the 
Congress  can  approve  the  $7.5  million 
authorization  in  House  Resolution  706 
today  per  the  Senate  amendments  to  our 
original  H.R.  30.  plus  a  previously  ap- 
proved $22  million  loan  from  the  Com- 
munity Facilities  Administration,  which 
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Is  contingent  on  the  passage  of  this  bill? 
How  can  we  Justify  to  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  alnnen  a  political  boondoggle 
of  thlB  scope  and  at  the  same  time  elim- 
inate housing  money  for  those  whose 
lives  may  be  sacrificed  in  the  Jungles  of 
Vietnam? 

Where  is  the  establishment  of  priori- 
ties tliftt  the  times  so  desperately  de- 
mand and  has  so  oft  been  called  for  In 
the  well  of  this  House  if  we  are  to  avoid 
budget  deficits,  inflation,  decreased  buy- 
ing value  of  the  dollar,  and  other  by- 
products of  the  war? 

It  is  not  I  who  should  have  declared 
an  objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request  last  week.  That  objection  should 
have  come  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  at  least  from  his  chief 
budget  officer,  those  who  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  establishing  priorities 
that  must  guide  the  Government  In  its 
effort  to  conduct  undeclared  or  declared 
war,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  a 
sound  fiscal  policy  which  protects  the 
American  dollar. 

No  sound  Is  heard  from  the  President. 
No  sound  was  heard  from  the  budget 
afBcer  or  the  Secretary  of  State.  Does 
inyone  in  this  Chamber  doubt  that  po- 
itlcal  considerations  took  precedence 
)ver  the  national  Interest  In  the  Presl- 
lential  decision  not  to  oppose  this 
>roJect? 

The  President  said  in  his  state  of  the 
Jnion  message.  "We  will  not  sacrifice  the 
)oor."    Pray  tell  me,  then,  who  are  the 
xjor  who  win  be  sacrificed  If  this  project 
s  pigeonholed  today?    The  "poor"  Uv- 
ng  in  the  resort  hotels  and  motels  of 
^laml  Beach  or  on  Key  Biscayne?    The 
poor"  avoiding  the  hazards  of  winter 
or  the  soft  breezes  of  the  Caribbean 
!urf?     The  poor  Mr.  Muskat,  the  de- 
'  eloper,  promoter,  and  long-time  entre- 
:)reneur  of  this  "pork  barrel"?    If  there 
1 J  any  suffering  that  will  be  added  to  the 
1  urden  of  the  poor.  It  is  the  families  of 
1  he  servicemen  who  will  continue  to  go 
without    adequate    housing,     those    at 
1  fomestead  Air  Force  Base,  the  poor  of 
Illssouri,    Kansas,    Illinois,    and    every 
c  ther  State  whose  tax  dollars  will  be  used 
t )  satisfy  and  redeem  a  sectional  dream 
( uplicatlng  the  objective  of  HemlsFalr 
a  tid  which  could  and  should  be  paid  for 
b  T  those  who  will  profit,  the  speculators 
0 '    Florida,    whose    own    industry    and 
¥  hose  own  investment  should  have  been 
r  quired  to  finance  Interama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  the  long- 
sanding  custom  that  occasionally  pre- 
viils,  not  to  our  credit,  whereby  '111 
*  ratch  your  back,  if  you  scratch  mine  " 
F  >rhaps  at  a  gentler  time  In  history  the 
^  ation  could  afford  the  luxury  of  the 
"1  >ack  scratchers."  But,  luxury  of  such 
p  easant  pastimes  is  long  since  past  It 
J  as  further  buried  when  the  decision 
fi  lally  reached  by  the  President  only  3 
a  \ya  ago  to  resume  the  air  war  In  North 
V  etnam  occurred,  In  order  to  protect  our 
K  rvlcemen  there. 

Besides,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  to 
F  urlda  2  weeks,  thank  goodness.  In  the 
PI  st  2  months.  While  there  all  contacts 
fDm  taxlcab  drivers  to  hotel  owners 
la  ighed  when  I  menUoned  the  Interama 
PI  oject.    My  mall  since  the  objection  of 


last  week  to  the  unanimous-consent  con- 
sideration has  all  been — especially  that 
from  Florida— against  this  'boondoggle" 
called  Interama. 

Now.  I  should  like  very  much  to  do  a 
fair  favor  for  my  bustling  friend  and 
coUeague  from  Florida,  who  has  shown 
such  remarkable  perseverance  in  "wet 
nursing"  this  bill  to  its  verge  of  adoption 
today.   But.  I  see  here — and  surely  others 

of  our  colleagues  will  also  see  here a 

"conflict  of  conscience"  that  cannot  be 
resolved,  without  defying  the  national 
interest. 

I  cannot  find  It  in  my  heart  to  make 
such  a  concession  to  conscience,  even  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

I  cannot  stand  silent  while  higher 
priority  of  domestic  spending  is  given  to 
the  "land  barons"  in  Florida  than  to  our 
servicemen  in  the  military  service. 

I   will   not   vote   for   the   approval   of 
Interama.  even  the  other  bodv's  wisely 
reduced  version,  and  I  hope  you  my  col- 
leagues, will  not  do  so.     We  should  not 
be  In  the  position  of  choosing  the  least 
bad  of  two  insufferable  raids  on  the  U  S 
Treasury,  composed  of  taxpayers'  money 
You  have  heard  the  possibility  of  an 
amendment    being    denied.      Therefore 
you  must  vote  down  the  previous  ques- 
tion or  vote  down  the  re.solution.  until 
amended,  at  least,  to  preclude  the  grab 
of  those  who  would  speculate 

Mr.   GROSS.     Mr.   Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  HALL.    I  am  clad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  referred 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budcet.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
recommended  this  project.  Certainly 
they  did  not  recommend  it  last  year  I 
am  aware  of  the  fact  that  candidate 
Lyndon  Johnson  went  to  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Miami.  Fla..  last  year  and  gave 
some  indication,  on  a  platform  sur- 
rounded by  the  promoters  of  this  deal 
that  he  might  favor  it.  that  as  far  as  the 
Bureau  of  Budget  is  concerned.  I  am  un- 
aware that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
recommended  this  project. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  additional  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  shall  be  glad  to  vield 
further  after  this  one  observation :  ' 

Does  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  not  agree  with  me  that  for  those 
who  are  assuming  the  job  of  controlling 
the  budget  and  establishing  priorities 
therein,  whether  they  agreed  in  the  com- 
mittee report  or  in  communications  to 
this  body,  which  must  authorize  and 
appropriate  all  such  funds  from  the  tax- 
payer's money;  such  persons  should  have 
come  forward  and  given  this  the  stamp 
of  disapproval  under  the  circumstances 
we  are  in  now  ? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Precisely  so.  and  for  this 
reason,  as  the  gentleman  has  well  stated 
that  the  situation  today  is  not  that  of 
last  spring  when  Vice  President 
HiTMPHMY  took  a  bumpy  heUcopter  ride 
over  the  swamp  and  came  away  in  favor 
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of  this  boondoggle.    Yes.  a  good  deal  has 
changed  since  last  spring. 

And  a  good  deal  has  changed  since 
President  Johnson  went  to  Florida  look- 
ing for  votes  and  wound  up  on  a  platform 
surrounded  by  promoters  of  this  multi- 
million-dollar deal.  Whether  it  was 
there  or  at  a  subsequent  meeting  with  the 
promoters  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White 
House  or  the  Rose  Garden  that  it  got  his 
blessing  I  do  not  know.  I  do  know  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  been  op- 
posed to  this  use  of  the  taxpayers  money 
Yes.  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  is 
exactly  right.  Things  have  changed 
since  last  year  with  respect  to  spending 
for  war  purposes  and  President  Johnson 
if  he  means  what  he  says  and  says  what 
he  means  ought  to  put  a  stop  to  this  leg- 
islation on  the  basis  that  it  is  spending 
that  could  easily  be  deferred  into  the 
future. 

With  respect  to  this  proposition,  did 
not  the  Rules  Committee  in  1963  turn  it 
down?  What  has  happened  in  the  mean- 
time to  cause  the  Rules  Committee  to 
give  approval  today  to  the  consideration 
of  this  project  on  the  House  floor? 

Apparently  this  change  of  mind  is  an- 
other product  of  the  super  lobby  that  has 
been  operating  around  here  for  the  last 
8  or  9  months  In  behalf  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  think  the  gentleman 
realizes  that  the  complexion  of  the  Rules 
Committee  has  considerably  changed 
with  the  advent  of  the  89th  Congress,  and 
the  overpowering  weight  of  numbers  in 
the  majority. 

Mr.  GROSS.     If  I  understand  the  situ- 
ation correctly,  the  1.076  acres  involved 
in  this  scheme  has  been  appraised  at  $8.5 
million— that  is.  it  was  appraised  at  that 
figure  when  the  city  of  Miami  owned  it. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  has  hap- 
pened to  make  it  so  much  more  valuable 
in  view  of  the  bond  issue  of  $22  million 
that  has  been  authorized,  and  the  so- 
called  loan  from  the  Community  Facili- 
ties Administration  In  the  sum  of  $21 
million  add  to  that  the  $9.5  million  they 
are  asking  for  now  as  the  Government's 
contribution  for  an  exhibit  and  main- 
tenance.    That  brings  the  total  up  to 
some  $50   million   plus.     Where  is  the 
security    for    the    Federal    Community 
Facilities  loan  and  where  Is  the  security 
to  the  private  investor  in  this?    I  know 
one  of  the  private  investors,  the  Con- 
necticut Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co    sold 
its  bonds  and  pulled  out. 

Mr.  HALL.  As  the  gentleman  real- 
izes, the  so-called  matching-fund  basis 
on  which  they  made  the  loan,  or  provide 
the  security  or  put  up  land  or  seawater 
or  ramps  into  which  sand  will  later  be 
pumped  as  dredged  from  channels  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  or  some  other  Gov- 
ernment concern— the  basis  on  which 
they  put  this  up  is  not  only  as  security  but 
IS  counted  as  a  part  of  their  contribution 
to  the  total  fund,  on  which  the  figures 
have  been  so  glibly  tossed  about  here. 
As  I  told  this  body  in  my  opening  state- 
ment. I  took  the  trouble  to  visit  south 
Florida  and  go  into  it.  I  did  not  fly 
over  It  in  a  bumpy  helicopter  as  I  am 
not  supplied  one  of  those,  but  I  drove 
out  there  and  went  around  there  by 
boat.  This  is  an  area  which  is  not  com- 
pletely free  of  mesqulte  and  cypress  and 
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sea  grapes  or  whatever  grows  on  a  sand 
spit  around  which,  of  course,  there  will 
be  dredged  up  sand  from  the  existing 
channels  to  fill  it  in.  Maybe  much  of 
the  rest  of  the  barrier  reef  is  also  built 
on  this  sand  with  pilings  placed  in  it. 
but  the  pilings  have  recently  erupted 
from  the  ground  out  there.  So  I  think 
the  question  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
is  well  put  as  to  what  type  of  permanent 
security  for  the  taxpayers'  money  there 
is.  or  for  the  security  company's  loan. 
What  type  of  security  may  this  be? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  has  the  first  mort- 
gage and  how  much  of  this  land  is  cov- 
ered by  a  first  mortgage?  These  are 
questions  among  many  others  for  which 
we  need  answers. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  think  they  are  questions 
that  obviously  we  could  not  find  out  about 
in  this  short  period  of  debate.  I  strongly 
recommend,  therefore,  that  the  Rules 
Committee  resolution  be  voted  down. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RosTENKowsKi).  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  the  gentleman  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  and  so  am  I.  Anyone 
who  might  have  been  privileged  to  sit  in 
on  the  meeting  this  morning,  which  was 
completely  off  the  record  and  the  details 
of  which  we  cannot  divulge.  I  am  sure, 
had  they  even  intended  to  vote  for  such 
a  project  as  this,  had  they  heard  the 
testimony  that  we  heard  this  morning 
about  the  situation  In  southeast  Asia  and 
what  the  demands  there  are  presently 
and  what  the  demands  may  eventually 
be,  most  emphatically  would  change  his 
mind  about  the  necessity  of  providing 
unnecessai-y  funds  at  this  particular  time. 

There  may  be  a  better  day.  But  in 
this  particular  instance  and  in  many  in- 
stances to  come,  the  membership  of  this 
House  is  going  to  have  to  remember  that 
reductions  are  in  order  in  order  to  carry 
out,  and  objectively  to  carry  out,  the  job 
ahead  which  we  face  in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr  HALL.  Exactly,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  time  for  belt 
tightening.  This  is  not  a  time  for  the 
commitment  of  the  taxpayers'  money  in 
this  fashion  in  a  domestic  area. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  I  might  add  that  this 
administration  in  its  messages  that  we 
have  received  within  the  last  three  or 
four  weeks,  has  been  talking  about  in- 
creasing or  again  restoring  the  excise 
tax  reduction  which  was  only  recently 
accomplished;  it  has  been  talking  about 
f'^ducing  the  school  lunch  program;  it 


has   been   talking    about   reducing    the 
funds  for  the  impacted  school  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  with 
reference  to  areas  where  we  are  going 
to  have  to  reduce  expenditures,  let  us 
not  get  out  of  the  area  of  the  education 
of  our  children  and  get  to  something 
like  this  Interama  legislation  which  I 
believe  we  could  survive,  without  au- 
thorizing the  funds  for  its  construction. 
Mr.  HALL.  This  is  exactly  right. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  time  to 
reduce  the  programs  which  are  designed 
to  maintain  the  welfare  and  to  further 
the  education  of  our  people.  Cutbacks 
should  be  made  in  areas  other  than  our 
defense  effort  and  these  areas  to  which 
reference  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  our  colleagues  to 
vote  down  this  resolution. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  reference  to  the 
question  asked  by  the  able  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  I  answer  it  this  way:  The 
$22  million  loan  which  the  State  au- 
thority, appointed  by  the  Governor,  and 
of  which  the  Governor  is  honorary  chair- 
man, obtained  from  the  Community  Fa- 
cilities Administration  Agency  is  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  the  buildings 
in  which  to  house  the  Latin-American 
countries'  exhibits  and  the  exhibits  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Those  buildings  will  be  provided  rent- 
free  to  the  governments  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  of  which  I  know  of  no  precedent 
in  the  past  enactments  of  the  Congress. 
The  security  for  that  loan  is  a  first  mort- 
gage on  each  of  the  buildings  and  the 
land  upon  which  it  is  built.  In  addition 
to  that,  there  is  a  pledge  of  the  revenues 
to  be  derived  from  the  income  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  center. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  entire  tract,  when 
it  was  held  by  the  City  of  Miami,  was 
appraised  at  $8.5  million,  will  about  half 
the  total  tract  secure  a  loan  in  the 
amount  of  $22  million? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  total  project  was 
appraised  at  between  $40  and  $50  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  information  which 
we  have  is  that  the  appraisal  figure  was 
$8.5  million. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  city  of  Miami,  as 
a  part  of  its  contribution  to  this  project, 
gave  that  land  completely,  without  any- 
thing to  be  paid  by  the  authority,  until 
the  day  might  come  when  all  other  debts 
of  the  authority  are  paid.  Then  at  that 
time  the  authority  will  pay  the  city  of 
Miami  $8  million.  That  is  a  part  of  the 
local  contribution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  one  other  question:  Does 
the  gentleman  know  of  any  financially 
successful  exposition  in  this  coimtry 
which  has  been  staged  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  understand  that  the 
Seattle  Exposition  worked  out  satisfac- 
torily and  probably  in  the  long  nm  the 
New  York's  Fair  situation  will  not  appear 


financially  bad  Perhaps  the  local  bond- 
holders may  have  lost  $15  million  or  $20 
million,  but  the  local  community  re- 
ceived a  lot  of  roads,  and  there  was  a 
great  service  rendered  to  the  people  of 
the  entire  country  as  a  result  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  New  York  World's  Fair. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  here 
to  talk  about  the  New  York  World's  Fair 
today.  I  am  talking  about  this  particu- 
lar project. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man does  not  think  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  get  back  a  dime  of 
the  SI 7. 5  million  that  went  to  New  York? 
Mr.  PEPPER.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment did  not  make  any  loan  to  the  New 
York  World's  Fair.  That  was  the  cost 
of  its  own  exhibit.  But  up  there  the 
Government  paid  for  the  building  in 
which  it  put  its  exhibit,  and  in  this  case 
we  are  paying  for  the  buildings  in  which 
the  governments  will  put  their  exhibits, 
and  the  building  to  house  the  exhibit  of 
the  United  States  is  estimated  to  cost 
$4  6  million.  The  planning  department 
of  Dade  County,  Fla.,  has  estimated  that 
during  the  process  of  the  construction 
of  Interama  a  total  in  personal  income 
tax  and  in  social  security  payments  will 
approximate  $75  million  that  will  be  paid 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
During  the  operating  period  of  the  proj- 
ect it  is  estimated  that  personal  income 
taxes  of  $6.5  million  a  year,  and  social 
security  pa\-ments  of  $4.6  million,  or  a 
total  of  $11.2  million  will  be  paid  into 
the  National  Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  add  only  this  in  con- 
clusion: The  able  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri asked  about  the  sentiment  in  our 
area  towards  Interama.  I  do  not  know 
of  a  newspaper  in  Florida,  Democratic 
or  Republican  in  its  leanings,  that  has 
not  long  been  supporting  the  Interama 
project.  We  have  a  fine  delegation,  if 
I  may  say  so,  from  Florida  in  this  House 
of  Representatives,  We  have  a  delega- 
tion of  12  Members,  2  of  them  of  the 
party  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
They  have  given  the  same  stalwart  sup- 
port to  this  project  that  the  other  mem- 
bers of  our  delegation  have  given,  and 
our  two  Senators,  of  course,  have  long 
given  their  support  to  this  project  in  the 
other  body. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  public  opinion  in  Florida 
does  support  this  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Ros- 
TENKowsKii.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  200,  nays  141.  answered 
"present"  3.  not  voting  88,  as  follows: 


I  Roll  No.  9 

TEAS— 200 

Orabowskl 

Nix 

Addabbo 

Oray 

O'Brien 

Albert 

Oreen,  Pa. 

OHara.  lU. 

Anderaon, 

Orelgg 

OHara.  Mich. 

Ttnn. 

Orlfflths 

Olson.  Minn. 

AmlrewB. 

CKimey 

O'Neal.  Qa. 

a«orge  W. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

O-NelU.  Mass. 

▲onunzlo 

Haley 

Ottlnger 

AMt>lDMil 

Hal  pern 

Patman 

Bandatim 

Hamilton 

Pepper 

Barrvtt 

Hanley 

Perkins 

B«ckworth 

Banna 

Pike 

Bennett 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Poage 

Blngb&m 

Hanaen,  Wash 

Price 

BlKtnlk 

Hathaway 

Pucinski 

BOggB 

Hawkins 

Randall 

BrmdemM 

Hays 

Bedlln 

Brooks 

Hibert 

Reld.  NY. 

BroTbUl.  Vs. 

Hechler 

Resnick 

Burke 

Helst.onkl 

Reuss 

Burleaon 

Hicks 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hollfleld 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Holland 

Rivers,  S  C. 

CabeU 

HOWSLTd 

Rodino 

Callan 

Hull 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Caaey 

HungaSe 

Roncallo 

CeUer 

Huot 

Rooney.  Pa. 

OlcTeciKer 

Ichord 

Rosenthal 

Conte 

Irwin 

Rostenkowakl 

Cooler 

Jacobs 

Rou.sh 

Connan 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Roybal 

Cramer 

Johnson.  Okla 

.  Ryan 

Culver 

Karsten 

St  Onge 

Danlela 

Kastenmeier 

Scheuer 

delaOarza 

Kee 

Schl.«ler 

Detaney 

KeUy 

Schweiker 

Denton 

King,  Otab 

Secret 

Derwlnakl 

Kirwan 

Selden 

DingeU 

Krebs 

Senner 

Dom 

Landrum 

Sickles 

Dulffkl 

Leggett 

Sikes 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Long.  Md. 

SIsk 

Edmondson 

Love 

Slack 

Edwards.  Calif 

.  McCarthy 

Smith,  Iowa 

■dirmrds.La. 

McDowell 

Smith.  Va. 

Kvana.  Colo. 

McPall 

Staggers 

Brerett 

McOrath 

Steed 

■nna,  Tenn. 

Macdonald 

Stubblefleld 

fWlOB 

Machen 

Sullivan 

Fwbateln 

Mackay 

Tenzer 

nunum 

Madden 

Thorn P9DR,  N.J 

raaceU 

Martin.  Mass. 

Thompson.  Tex 

Fetgban 

Mathias 

Trimble 

Flood 

Mauunaga 

Tunney 

Flynt 

Meeds 

Tupper 

Foley 

Mills 

Tuten 

Ford. 

Minlsh 

Udall 

WlUlam  D. 

MoeUer 

unman 

Fraeer 

Moorhead 

Van  Deerlln 

FHedel 

Morgan 

Vanlk 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Morrison 

Walker.  N.  Mex 

Fuqua 

Morrc 

Watts 

Oalkgber 

M06S 

Weltner 

Oarmata 

Multer 

White.  Tex. 

Olbbons 

Murphy,  ni 

Wright 

OUbert 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Yatee 

OUUgan 

Murray 

Young 

Oonaalea 

Nedzl 

NAYS— 141 

Zablockl 

Abernethy 

Carter 

Oettys 

Adair 

Cederberg 

Ooodell 

Anderaon.  Dl. 

Chamberlain 

Orven.  Oreg. 

Andrews. 

Cleveland 

Grlffln 

N.  Dak. 

Collier 

Qroas 

Arends 

Colmer 

Orover 

Aab  brook 

Corable 

Hall 

Aahley 

Craley 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Ashmore 

Curtln 

Hardy 

Ayree 

Curtis 

Harsha 

Batea 

Davis,  Wis. 

Harvey.  Ind 

Battln 

Devlne 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Belcher 

Dickinson 

Henderson 

Bell 

Dole 

Horton 

Berry 

Dowdy 

Hosmer 

Betta 

Downing 

Hutchinson 

BoIt<»i 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Jarman 

Bow 

Dwyer 

Jonas 

Bray 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Ellaworth 

Keith 

Broomfield 

Erlenbom 

King.  NY. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Flndley 

Kunkel 

BroyJUll.  H.C. 

Fino 

Langen 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Latta 

Burton.  Utah 

Fountain 

Lennon 

Bymea,  WU. 

Freltnghuyaen 

Mcculloch 

CahlU 

Pxilton,  Pa. 

McEwen 

Callaway 

Oathlngs 

MacOregor 

Mackle 

Mahon 

Marsb 

Martin,  Ala. 

May 

Michel 

Mlnah^H 

Mlze 

Monag&n 

Morris 

Moore 

Mosher 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

OKonekl 

Pass  man 

Patten 

PeUy 

Poff 

Race 


Reld.  111. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Roblaon 

Rogers,  Tex 

Roudebush 

Rum=fe!d 

Satterfleld 

Savior 

Schmldhauser 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Sml'h,  NY. 

Springer 

Stafford 

St,a;b;ium 

Stanron 

Stratton 

Talcott 


Taylor 

Teague,  Calif 

Thom.son.  Wis 

Todd 

Tuck 

Utt 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walker.  Mi.s8. 

Whalley 

Whlter.er 

Whltten 

W  id  nail 

WUllam-s 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wydier 

Younger 


ANSWERED    -PRESENT"— 3 
Chelf  Dow  Morton 


NOT  VOTING— 88 


Abbltt 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brown,  Calif. 
Cameron 
Carey 
Cla-icy 
Clark 
Clausen. 

Don  H 
Clawson,  Del 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Dague 
Davis.  Ga 
Dawson 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Dyal 
Pamsley 
Fisher 
Fogarty 


Olatmo 

Grlder 

Gubser 

Higan,  Ga. 

Halleck 

Herlong 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Pa 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karth 

Keogh 

Klni?,  Calif 

K;ur,tyn.«kl 

Kornegay 

Laird 

Llp>comb 

IjO;ig   La 

McClory 

McDad? 

.Mr.Milian 

MrV'.rker 

Mallliard 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Miithe-Ag 

Mli:er 

Mink 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Phllbln 

Pickle 


rirnle 

Pool 

Powell 

Piorcell 

Qule 

QulUen 

Rees 

Rhode.=  ,  Ariz. 

Robert.^ 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  NY. 

St  Germain 

Schneebell 

Si-ott 

Shipley 

Stephens 

Sweeney 

Tpague,  Tex. 

Thoma-s 

Toll 

Vivian 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whlt^  Idaho 

vv;:;is 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Matthews  for.  with  Mr.  Laird  against. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  for,  with  Mr.  Rhodes 
of  Arizona  against. 

Mr.  Herlong  for.  with  Mr  Lipscomb 
against. 

Mr.  Toll  for.  with  Mr.  Carey  against. 

Mr.  Keogh  for.  with  Mr.  Clancy  against. 

Mr.  Pickle  for.  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson 
against. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  for,  with  Mr.  Baldwin 
against 

Mr.  Dent  for.  with  Mr.  Qule  against. 

Mr.  Glalmo  for,  with  Mr   Pirnle  against. 

Mr.  Wolff  for,  with  Mr.  McDade  against. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  for.  with  Mr.  McClory 
against. 

Mr.  Farnsley  for.  with  Mr.  Gubser  against. 

Mr.  Conyers  for,  with  Mr.  Schneebell 
against. 

Mr.  Sweeney  for.  with  Mr.  Glenn  Andrews 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Grlder. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Dague. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Joelson. 


Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Ronan. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Charles  H 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Olsen  of 
Montana. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Dyal. 

Mr.  McVlcker  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Abbltt. 

Mr.  Miller  with  Mr.  Cohelan. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Pickle].  If  he  were  present  he 
would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted  "nay." 
I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
BALANCE  OF  THIS  WEEK  AND 
NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  legislative  schedule  for  the 
balance  of  this  week  and  the  legislative 
program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  I  advise  the  House  that 
we  will  have  no  further  legislative  busi- 
ness this  week,  and  it  will  be  my  plan  to 
ask  to  go  over  until  Monday,  subsequent 
to  the  announcement  of  next  week's  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  for  next 
week  is  as  follows : 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  Day,  and 
there  are  seven  suspensions: 

First,  H.R.  12410,  the  peacetime  vet- 
erans' benefits  bill.  That  is  the  so-called 
GI  bill  of  rights  bUl.  It  is  a  very  im- 
portant bill. 

H.R.  11006,  extending  statutory  burial 
allowance  to  certain  veterans; 

H.R.  11007,  providing  authority  of 
Deputy  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  assume  duties  of  Administrator; 

H.R.  11747,  restricting  conditions  under 
which  veterans'  benefits  are  reduced 
ui>on  hospitalization; 

H.R.  11748,  authorizing  prepayment  of 
certain  travel  expenses  of  veterans ; 

H.R.  9273,  repealing  certain  provisions 
of  law  relative  to  the  printing  as  House 
documents  of  certain  proceedings;  and 
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H.R.  6125,  National  Air  Museum 
Amendments  Act  of  1965. 

Also  on  Monday  there  are  three  unani- 
mous-consent bills  which  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills],  has  advised  that  he  will  call  up. 
They  are  three  bills  that  have  been 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  they  are  as 
follows : 

H.R.  4665.  income  tax  treatment  of  ex- 
ploration expenditures  in  the  case  of 
mining ; 

H.R.  9833,  amending  subchapters  S  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954;  and 

H.R.  10185,  amending  certain  estate 
tax  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

On  Tuesday,  H.R.  12173,  Bank  Merger 
Act  amendment,  open  rule,  4  hours  of 
debate.  After  passage  it  shall  be  in  order 
to  take  the  Senate  bill,  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  substitute  the 
House-passed  language. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  there  are  three  contempt  citations 
from  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  list  these  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi) .  Without  objectlon,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  citations  refer  to  the  following: 
Dr.  Jeremiah  Stamler.  Mrs.  Yolanda 
Hall,  and  Milton  Cohen. 

Also  on  Wednesday  there  are  various 
privileged  bills  and  resolutions  which  will 
be  brought  up  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  These  have  not 
been  listed  on  the  whip  notice  but  we 
are  advising  the  Members  accordingly. 

To  continue  with  the  legislative  pro- 
gram for  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  there  is  the  bill,  H.R.  706,  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  amendment,  open  rule, 
2  hours  of  debate,  making  it  in  order  to 
consider  the  substitute  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject 
to  the  usual  reservation  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time 
and  that  any  further  program  may  be 
announced  later. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  UNTIL  MON- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING     WITH     BUSINESS     IN 
ORDER    UNDER    THE    CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY, FEBRUARY  9 
Mr.   ALBERT.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 


order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day, February  9. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  NATIONAL  TRAFFIC  SAFETY 
AGENCY 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  National  TrafHc  Safety  Agency 
by  this  89th  Congress  offers  our  best  hope 
for  building  a  safer  traffic  environment 
for  the  American  people  with  a  con- 
sequent reduction  in  the  loss  of  life,  limb, 
and  property  on  our  streets,  roads,  and 
highways. 

These  losses  since  the  Members  of  this 
House  were  elected  in  November  of  1964 
exceed  50,000  men,  women,  and  children 
dead;  3,500.000  injured,  many  with  per- 
manent disabling  injuries;  and  direct 
financial  losses  in  excess  of  $9  billion. 

Statistics  fail  us  terribly  because  they 
do  not  move  us  to  action.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  beginning  to  be  moved  to 
action  because  death,  injury,  and  de- 
struction are  moving  closer  and  closer 
to  home. 

In  recent  years  and  months  tragedy 
has  come  nearer  and  nearer  to  every 
American.  No  longer  can  we  pass 
quickly  over  the  weekly  casualty  lists 
published  in  our  newspapers  because 
more  frequently  they  include  the  names 
of  family,  friends,  relatives,  business  as- 
sociates, or  acquaintances. 

My  own  experience.  I  am  sure,  could 
be  paralleled  by  every  Member  of  this 
House.    Let  me  cite  a  few  cases. 

Summer  before  last  our  community 
was  shocked  and  saddened  by  the  death 
in  South  Carolina  of  a  brilliant  young 
Georgia  surgeon,  his  wife  and  10-year- 
old  daughter,  and  the  blinding  and  awful 
injury  of  his  fine  son.  Earl  Rasmussen 
was  a  careful  and  prudent  driver  but 
this  availed  him  nothing  when  a  negli- 
gent driver  in  an  unsafe  vehicle  pulled 
across  the  center  line  and  left  this  lovely 
family  a  half-second  to  live.  Their 
three-casket  funeral  moved  our  con- 
gregation to  deep  and  lasting  grief  and 
to  a  determination  that  something  be 
done. 

Or  I  could  tell  you  about  the  young 
lady  who  lived  across  the  street  from  my 
house  in  Atlanta.  She  was  beautiful, 
talented,  and  well-educated,  and  a  gifted 
public  school  teacher.  She  was  killed 
en  route  home  on  the  Atlanta  expressway 
system  not  so  long  ago. 

You  recall  the  violent  death  of  our 
colleague.  Representative  Ashton 
Thompson,  of  Louisiana,  who  perished 
in  North  Carolina  in  the  presence  of  his 
family  and  in  the  prime  of  his  life  on  a 
holiday  outing  last  July. 

One  of  my  colleagues  from  Georgia 
suffered  the  loss  of  his  splendid  21 -year- 
old  nephew,  a  talented  young  man  of 


great  promise  who  died  In  North  Caro- 
lina 2  days  after  Christmas  after  lying 
in  a  coma  for  10  days.  He  was  en  route 
home  to  Maryland  to  join  his  parents  for 
the  Christmas  holidays. 

Those  whose  lives  have  not  been  signif- 
icantly touched  as  yet  are  growing  fewer 
in  number  while  those  who  have  experi- 
enced agony  and  loss  find  their  ranks 
increasing. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  there  is  a  pall 
of  fear  hanging  over  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  parents  across  our  land  because 
we  are  now  being  made  aware  that  the 
traffic  accident  has  emerged  as  the  No. 
1  killer  of  children  and  youth  under  the 
age  of  25. 

Even  those  whose  sons  have  been  called 
to  military  service  may  not  know  that 
while  less  than  2,000  young  men  have 
fallen  in  Vietnam  for  hostile  action  more 
than  7,000  of  our  young  men  in  uniform 
have  met  their  death  in  traffic  in  all  of 
our  50  States. 

Baldowski,  the  brilliant  cartoonist  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  captured  this 
ironic  situation  in  a  cartoon  showing  a 
father  reading  a  telegram  which  said, 
"Regret  to  inform  you  that  your  son 
died  on  December  25,"  with  the  caption 
under  it,  "Not  the  one  in  Vietnam.  The 
one  in  the  sports  car." 

The  editor  of  the  Geneva,  N.Y.,  Times 
commented  on  my  proposal  in  a  Janu- 
ary 12,  1966  editorial  titled  "So  Large 
It's  Invisible,"  and  said: 

By  any  test  of  sanity  the  top  priority  Item 
on  the  agenda  of  the  reconvening  Congress, 
after  national  defense,  should  be  an  investi- 
gation into  this  carnage  on  our  highways. 
This  Is.  In  fact,  a  matter  of  national  defense 
against  an  Internal  enemy  which: 

Killed  more  Americans  (1,780)  in  the  10- 
day  span  that  included  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  than  have  been  lost  In  all  the  years 
of  our  engagement  In  Vietnam. 

Claimed  720  lives  over  the  Christmas  week- 
end alone,  a  record  for  any  holiday  of  any 
duration. 

Set  a  new  highwater  mark  of  47,000  deaths 
In  the  1  year  of  1965,  13.000  more  than  the 
battlefield  total  In  the  3  years  of  the  Korean 
war. 

Not  many  things  are  more  urgent  than 
the  wiping  out  of  a  population  the  size  of 
Newport,  R  I.  every  12  months. 

The  word  "urgent,"  it  seems  to  me, 
should  become  our  theme.  No  longer 
can  we  afford  to  treat  the  subject  of 
traffic  safety  as  a  bromide.  We  either 
act  now  to  build  a  safer  national  traffic 
environment  or  we  share  responsibility 
for  the  mounting  agony  and  the  ruinous 
losses  on  our  highways. 

We  have  always  treated  death,  injury, 
and  property  loss  through  air,  rail,  and 
water  accidents  as  matters  of  urgency 
and  we  have  not  hesitated  to  use  Federal 
instrumentalities  to  determine  the  causes 
and  to  take  swift  action  to  prevent  re- 
currences, and  we  have  gotten  results. 
Only  about  4,000  people  a  year  die  in 
interstate  transportation  other  thsm  in 
motor  vehicle  accidents. 

Take  aircraft  for  example.  If  a  plane 
crashes  we  spare  nothing  to  find  out  why 
it  crashed  and  we  apply  swift  remedies. 
We  employ  more  than  40,000  people  and 
spend  over  $700  million  in  a  year  to 
assure  our  safety  in  aircraft.  We  lose 
about  1,200  people  a  year,  but  it  should 
be  noted  we  make  this  great  effort  for  the 
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12  percent  of  our  population  who  fly  each 
year.  By  contrast  nearly  everybody 
travels  by  motor  vehicle  and  our  direct 
expenditures  for  national  traffic  safety 
are  paltry  by  comparison. 

It  is  seldom  you  hear  of  a  death  or  in- 
Jury  to  rail  or  ship  passengers.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  set  safety  standards,  has 
enforced  them  and  has  achieved  high 
standards  of  safety. 

By  stark  contrast,  our  efforts  to  cope 
with  traffic  accidents  have  been  diffuse. 
haphazard,  incomplete,  and  ineffective. 
There  are  good  reasons  why  our  efforts, 
thus  far,  have  failed  mLserably,  but  when 
you  examine  them  they  are  really  bad 
reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  with  the  advent  of 
the  faster  vehicle  and  a  better  road  sys- 
tem, traffic  has  suddenly  become  a  na- 
tional matter,  not  just  a  local  matter.  It 
Is  not  uncommon  for  a  businessman  to  be 
assigned  a  territory  of  a  half  dozen  States 
to  cover  In  his  automobile. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  family  to 
drive  through  3  or  13  States  to  visit  rela- 
tives or  just  to  see  America.  Suddenly 
the  practical  arena  for  the  driver  has 
been  expanded  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  town,  his  county,  and  his  State. 

Although  individual  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  demonstrated  concern  for 
traffic  safety  for  many  years,  there  has 
been  little  national  response  to  what  has 
emerged  as  a  serious  national  nroblem. 
And  the  individual  citizen  is  sorely 
handicapped  unless  there  is  a  response 
on  the  part  of  the  National  Government. 
No  matter  how  attentive  the  citizen  is 
to  his  town,  county  or  State  government 
none  of  these  political  subdivisions  can 
deal  with  the  traffic  environment  beyond 
their  borders.  When  he  leaves  his  State 
he  becomes  at  the  mercy  of  others. 

All  of  us  then  are  living  in  a  national 
traffic  environment  which  is  so  lacking  in 
imlformity  in  terms  of  rules  of  the  road, 
traffic  signs  and  signals  anc*  highway  de- 
sign that  this  lack  of  uniformity  has  be- 
come a  contributing  factor  to  lurking 
danger. 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  at  the 
mercy  of  vehicles,  many  of  which  have 
"designed  in  danger"  to  use  the  term 
coined  by  Ralph  Nader,  author  of  a  pro- 
vocative new  book.  "Unsafe  at  Any 
Speed."  recently  published  by  Grossman 
Publishers.  Many  of  these  vehicles  do 
not  Incorporate  safety  features  which 
engineers  tell  us  would  vastly  increase 
their  crash  worthiness  and  our  chances 
of  survival. 

To  draw  an  analogy  to  aircraft,  the 
reason  we  have  more  and  more  confi- 
dence in  air  safety  Is  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  established  stand- 
ards for  airworthiness  and  has  con- 
stantly refined  and  improved  those 
standards.  Not  so  with  the  automobile. 
Each  State  fixes  certain  legal  require- 
ments for  motor  vehicles  but  these  are 
not  imiform  and  the  States  are  not 
equipped  to  carry  on  the  expensive,  con- 
tinuing Investigation  as  to  what  really 
makes  a  car  safe  such  as  the  Federal 
Government  has  done  through  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency. 

The  State  legislatures,  alarmed  by  in- 
creasing losses  from  traffic  ticcidents.  are 
now  seeking  to  tighten  up  on  these  legal 
requirements.    As   one   official    of    the 
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automobile  industry  put  it  recently, 
chaos  to  the  industry  would  result  if  50 
States  require  varying  standards. 

The  case  for  Federal  standards  for  ve- 
hicle safety  is  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  about  ve- 
hicle inspection.  Thirty  States  do  not 
require  any  vehicle  in.spection  and  the 
requirements  in  the  20  States  thut  do  re- 
quire inspection  are  most  uneven. 

In  the  third  place,  individual  States 
cannot  assure  the  presence  of  properly 
licensed  drivers  on  their  roadways  unless 
there  are  national  standards.  This  does 
not  mean  we  must  have  a  Federal  licens- 
ing system  if  the  States  will  act  in  con- 
cert. Here  again  licerLsing  is  very  un- 
even from  State  to  State.  There  could 
be  vast  improvement  here  if  through  na- 
tional leadership  the  States  would  work 
together. 

The  case  for  congressional  action  is 
clear.  We  need  to  make  a  direct  attack 
on  this  national  problem.  In  the  past  we 
have  made  pedestrian  approaches  to  a 
high-speed  problem.  We  have  ap- 
proached the  subject  obliquely — as,  for 
example,  using  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  require  cer- 
tain safety  features  in  the  hope  that  the 
automobile  industry  would  incorporate 
these  features  in  all  of  its  cars. 

We  need  to  give  visibility  to  our  na- 
tional concern  for  highway  safety.  Some 
16  agencies  do  something  about  traffic 
safety  but  no  agency  has  a  mandate  to 
Rive  leadership  to  all  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem, or  to  consider  the  total  traffic  en- 
vironment. If  you  ask  a  well-informed 
citizen  what  the  Federal  activity  in  the 
field  of  traffic  safety  is  he  will  be  at  a 
loss  to  tell  you. 

Critical  scrutiny  of  the  report  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Traffic  Safety 
will  prompt  the  reader  to  agree  that 
there  is  need  for  some  fresh  thinking  and 
fresh  approaches  to  this  problem. 

For  in  that  report  it  is  stated  that  on 
the  average,  72  percent  of  the  Commit- 
tee's minimum  action  program  has  been 
achieved  by  the  States  and  56  percent  of 
the  minimum  program  has  been  achieved 
by  about  800  of  our  large  cities,  without 
any  definition  of  these  minimums. 
Whatever  they  are,  they  may  be  too 
minimum  on  the  basis  of  the  knowledge 
we  have  today. 

How  can  any  Congressman,  any  par- 
ent, any  driver,  any  pedestrian  be  in- 
different and  inactive  until  we  do  some 
things  which  could  be  done  to  arrest  and 
reverse  this  sickening  trend  of  wanton 
destruction  of  life  and  property? 

Indifference  and  apathy  are  not  really 
our  problem.  Again  if  you  will  read  the 
report  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Traffic  Safety  you  will  find  that  more 
than  100  organizations  representing  mil- 
lions of  people  are  concerned  with  this 
problem.  The  opinion  is  there  but  it  is 
not  harnessed  effectively. 

Absence  of  knowledge  about  the  many 
facets  of  the  problem  is  not  the  trouble. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  knowledge  but 
it  is  poorly  disseminated  because  we  have 
not  yet  agreed  upon  where  to  put  driver 
training,  or  how  to  incorporate  safety 
features  in  our  vehicles,  or  how  to  achieve 
a  more  uniform  physical  environment. 


One  deep  student  of  the  causes  of  traf- 
fic accidents  said  that  you  encounter 
more  fetishes  in  this  field  than  any 
other.  One  expert  will  say  that  safely 
designed  roads  are  the  answer.  Another 
says  that  a  crashproof  automobile  is  all 
that  is  needed.  The  most  popular  line 
and  perhaps  the  most  unfair,  is  to  say 
that  neither  the  road  nor  the  vehicle 
matters,  that  it  is  just  that  loose  screw 
behind  the  wheel.  Still  others  say  that 
a  slogan  on  a  bumper  sticker  such  as. 
"The  life  you  save  may  be  your  own,"  will 
eliminate  accidents. 

What  becomes  apparent  to  anyone  of 
reasonable  intelligence  who  reads  this 
available  literature  and  listens  to  all  the 
discussion  is  this:  the  traffic  accident  is 
a  phenomenon  in  a  complex  environment 
and  that  many  causes  can  contribute  to 
the  shattering  consequences  of  a  col- 
lision. 

Again  Ralph  Nader  has  rendered  the 
Nation  a  great  service  in  his  discussion 
of  "The  Second  Collision"— that  is.  what 
happens  to  the  driver  after  the  initial 
impact.  One  of  the  most  thought  pro- 
voking figures  I  have  nm  across  is  one 
which  says  that  42  percent  of  those  killed 
in  automobile  accidents  were  killed  under 
survivable  conditions.  If  this  is  any- 
where near  correct  then  it  calls  us  to 
action. 

There  is  wry  wisdom  in  Ambrose 
Bierce's  definition  of  an  accident:  "An 
inevitable  occurrence  due  to  the  action  of 
immutable  natural  laws." 

This  then  is  the  question  for  each 
Member  of  this  House  to  resolve:  Are 
these  mounting  losses  to  the  American 
people  inevitable  or  can  we  arrest  them 
and  reduce  them  by  timely  action? 

My  answer  is  that  we  can.  we  must, 
and  we  shall  if  we  establish  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  without  further 
delay. 

Here  Is  what  the  bill  would  do.  It 
would  establish  a  National  Traffic  Safety 
Agency  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, or.  logically,  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation  if  Congress  creates  a  de- 
partment. 

The  Agency  would  be  headed  by  an 
Administrator  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  he  would  have  status  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administrator.  He.  of  course,  would 
have  no  interest  in  the  automobile  indus- 
try or  the  highway  construction  industry 
and  would  devote  full  time  to  his  post. 

The  Agency  would  provide  vigorous 
national  leadership  to  reduce  traffic  ac- 
cident losses  by  means  of  intensive  re- 
search and  through  vigorous  application 
of  Its  findings. 

The  first  function  would  be  carried  out 
through  a  National  Traffic  Safety  Center 
which  would  carry  on  its  own  program  of 
research,  contract  for  research,  and  be- 
come a  center  of  information  gathered 
from  all  public  and  private  effort. 

The  application  of  knowledge  would  be 
carried  on  through  a  national  traffic  safe- 
ty program  which  would  seek  to  establish 
a  national  uniform  legal  and  physical 
traffic  envirormient ;  uruf  orm  traffic  acci- 
dent reporting ;  establish  specified  safety 
standards  and  certify  vehicle  types  which 
meet  these  standards;  publish  consumer 
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traffic  safety  bulletins;  and  undertake  to 
obtain  a  concert  of  action  by  Federal. 
State,  and  local  government. 

The  Administrator  would  maintain  the 
Register  of  Revoked  Licenses  established 
pursuant  to  Pubhc  Law  86-660  and  would 
prescribe  minimum  safety  standards  for 
motor  vehicles  used  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

He  would  make  an  annual  report  of 
the  findings  of  the  Center  and  would 
make  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  as  to  actions  he  be- 
lieves would  promote  highway  safety  in 
the  United  States. 

The  bill  does  not  state  the  amount  of 
authorization  for  appropriations  since 
these  could  be  determined  only  after 
thorough  committee  study. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  fact  that  com- 
plete hearings  should  be  held  on  the 
House  side.  The  last  thorough  hearings 
were  held  10  years  ago  under  the  leader- 
ship of  former  Congressman  Kenneth 
Roberts.  We  need  to  update  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  problem  and  possible  answers 
by  calling  before  us  experts  qualified  to 
discuss  each  facet  of  this  complex  matter. 

Last  October  13  I  said  on  the  floor  of 
this  House: 

Congress  should  designate  the  motor  ve- 
hicle accident  ais  public  enemy  No.  1  and 
should  mobilize  all  of  the  capabilities  of  our 
Federal  Government  to  reduce  the  stagger- 
ing losses  of  life  and  property  on  our  Nation's 
roads  and  highways. 

Since  then  the  Fourth  District  Citizens 
Panel  on  Traffic  Safety,  whose  chairman 
is  Mrs.  Charles  Huguley  and  whose  mem- 
bership is  composed  of  a  representative 
group  of  intelligent  and  deeply  con- 
cerned Georgians,  has  studied  the  prob- 
lem of  our  traffic  losses  in  depth.  These 
citizens  "at  the  grassroots"  have  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  basic  concept  of  the 
new  approach  provided  by  the  bill  I  have 
introduced  today. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  time  is 
at  hand  when  there  can  be  a  truly  na- 
tional response  to  this  national  problem. 
Furthermore,  I  believe  that  we  can 
achieve  a  vastly  safer  national  traffic 
environment  if  all  of  us  who  are  any  part 
of  the  problem  will  strive  to  become  part 
of  the  solution. 

All  of  us  who  have  been  working  to- 
gether in  search  of  the  best  course  of 
action  were  gratified  to  hear  President 
Johnson  propose  the  enactment  of  a 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966,  although 
we  do  not  know  what  such  an  act  will 
contain.  We  believe  our  National  Traffic 
Safety  Act  is  worthy  of  the  support  of 
the  President  and  the  executive  branch 
and  we  solicit  this  support. 

Already  30  Members  of  the  House  have 
stated  their  intention  to  cosponsor  this 
bill  or  have  expressed  keen  interest  in 
Its  content  and  approach. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  Senator 
Vance  Hartke,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana,  for  cosponsoring  this  bill  in  the 
Senate  and  for  valuable  assistance  given 
me  by  him  and  his  staff  in  getting  the 
bill  in  shape  for  introduction.  My  own 
staff  has  worked  tirelessly,  capably,  and 
out  of  the  deep  conviction  that  this  bUl 
is  important  to  every  citi7-en  of  our 
country. 


We  have  not  dealt  with  the  problems 
presented  by  structural  changes  in  the 
event  of  the  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Transportation.  If  such  a  department 
is  established,  then  this  Agency  belongs 
there,  but  in  any  case,  the  Agency  is 
needed  now — not  later. 

Since  this  issue  is  second  only  to  na- 
tional defense,  I  believe  there  should  be 
strong  bipartisan  support  and  I  believe 
the  approach  of  this  bill,  with  its  em- 
phasis on  State  and  local  responsibility, 
should  appeal  to  every  good  Democrat 
and  Republican. 

A  simimary  of  the  proposed  legislation 
and  the  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

SlMMARY   OP  THE  MaCKAY  BILL  TO   ESTABLISH 

A  National  Traffic  Safety  Age.ncy 

Section  1.  Short  title:  To  establish  a  Na- 
tional Traffic  Safety  Agency  to  provide  na- 
tional leadership  to  reduce  traffic  accident 
losses  by  means  of  intensive  research  and 
vigorous  application  of  findings: 

Section  2.  Findings  and  statemeni  of  pur- 
pose: (a)  Congress  finds  that  traffic  accidents 
are  a  menace  to  the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare and  that  they  cost  the  American  people 
$9  biUion  and  50.00C  lives  last  year,  and  that 
the  factors  which  contribute  to  such  acci- 
dents may  be  minimized  or  eliminated  by  a 
national  effort:  (b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
act  to  reduce  the  extent  of  death,  injury,  and 
loss  of  property  resulting  from  traffic  acci- 
dents by  providing  the  means  for  a  con- 
certed attack  on  the  problem. 

Section  3    Definitions. 

Section  4.  Establishment  of  the  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  and  the  Office  of  Na- 
tional Traffic  Safety  Administrator:  The  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  will  establish  the  Agency 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  it 
will  be  headed  by  an  Administrator  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

Within  the  Agency  a  National  Traffic  Safe- 
ty Center  will  be  established  to  carry  out  re- 
search and  make  studies  regarding  the  causes 
of  traffic  accidents  and  the  most  effective 
and  practical  means  for  Improving  traffic 
safety.  The  findings  of  the  Center  will  be 
used  to  establish  national  traffic  safety 
standards. 

Section  5.  Establishment  of  a  national 
traffic  safety  program  and  duties  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce:  The  program  shall  in- 
clude conducting  research  and  engineering 
studies,  establishing  national  traffic  safety 
standards,  collecting  and  publishing  statis- 
tics, maintaining  library  reference  and  public 
Information  services,  publishing  consumer 
traffic  safety  bulletins,  promoting  uni- 
form State  traffic  and  driver  licensing  laws, 
employing  experts  and  consultants,  negoti- 
ating contracts  and  making  grants  to  outside 
firms  to  assist  in  the  research  oi  the  Center, 
and  acting  In  concert  with  the  States,  local 
governments  and  nonpublic  institutions 
and  organizations. 

Section  6.  Regulations  prescribing  Na- 
tional Traffic  Safety  Standards  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  not  later  than 
6  months  after  the  effective  date  of  this  act. 

Section  7.  Certification  by  motor  vehicle 
manufacturers:  Motor  vehicle  manufacturers 
may  certify  for  labeling  or  advertising  pur- 
poses that  their  new  vehicles  meet  U.S.  safety 
standards  if  they  submit  proof  adequate  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Section  8.  Grants  to  the  States  for  a 
uniform  traffic  safety  program :  Grants  to  the 
States  of  up  to  30  percent  of  the  cost  of 
traffic  safety  programs  they  establish  are 
authorized,  provided  the  State  plans  meet 
certain  standards.  State  activities  eligible 
for  aid  may  Include  programs  for  the  Im- 
provement of  driver  education  and  licensing, 
motor  vehicle  inspection,  accident  reporting, 


highway  design  and  construction,  and  high- 
way signs,  signals,  and  controls. 

Section  9  Register  of  revoked  licenses 
( already  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce) . 

Section  10.  Transfer  of  motor  vehicle 
safety  functions  from  the  General  Services 
Administration  (which  includes  the  present 
GSA  program  which  sets  standards  for  fed- 
erally purchased  motor  vehicles) . 

Section  11.  Regular  reports  and  recom- 
mendations to  Congress. 

Section   12.  Payments     (technical) 

Section  13.  Appropriations  authorized  (ex- 
act figures  to  be  determined  in  committee). 

H.R.  12548 
A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  660.  Eighty-sixth 
Congress,  to  establish  a  National  Traffic 
Safety  Agency  to  provide  national  leader- 
ship to  reduce  traffic  accident  losses  by 
means  of  intensive  research  and  vigorous 
application  of  findings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
RepTescntatiies  of  the  Uriited  Stntcn  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  July  14.  1960  (Public  Law  660.  Eighty- 
sixth  Congress!,  as  amended,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

'Tliat  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  National 
Traffic  Safety  Act. 

"findings    and    statement    of    PIRPOSE 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  (1)  that 
traffic  accidents  are  the  major  cause  of  death 
of  young  people  and.  next  to  heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  stroke,  the  principal  causes  of 
death  and  disability  in  the  United  States 
and  are  a  menace  to  the  public  health  and 
welfare:  (2)  that  traffic  accidents  cause  the 
American  people  direct  financial  losses  each 
year  In  excess  of  $9,000,000,000  and  seri- 
ously disrupt  the  economic  life  of  the  Na- 
tion and  impede  the  orderly  and  profitable 
flow  of  commerce:  (3i  that  many  factors 
contribute  to  traffic  accidents — such  as  the 
lack  of  uniform  traffic  laws,  highway  signs 
and  highway  design,  and  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate standards  of  safety  incorporated  Into 
motor  vehicles — and  that  these  factors  may 
bo  minimized  or  eliminated  by  a  national 
effort  for  traffic  safety:  (4)  that  the  attain- 
ment of  maximum  traffic  safety  requires 
vigorous  Federal.  State,  and  local  action  and 
a  national  agency  will  assist  in  obtaining 
such  action:  and  (5i  that  a  national  pro- 
gram must  be  enacted  by  the  Congress  In 
order  to  carry  out  its  constitutional  man- 
date to  promote  the  general  welfare  and  reg- 
ulate commerce. 

"(b)  It  is,  therefore,  the  purjxDse  of  this 
Act  to  reduce  the  extent  of  death,  injury, 
and  loss  of  property  resulting  from  traffic 
accidents  by  pwovlding  the  means  for  a  con- 
certed attack  on  the  problem  through  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Traffic  Safety 
Agency  headed  by  a  highly  qualified  Admin- 
istrator; the  establishment  of  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Center  which  shall  bring  to- 
gether public  and  private  information  and 
research:  and  through  a  National  Program 
for  Traffic  Safety  which  shall  seek  to  achieve 
a  uniform  national  traffic  safety  environ- 
ment by  means  of  the  vigorous  application 
of  knowledge  as  to  the  principal  causes  of 
traffic  accidents,  deaths  and  injuries. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

"(a)  the  term  motor  vehicle'  means  any 
vehicle,  self-propelled  or  drawn  by  mechani- 
cal power,  designed  for  use  on  the  highways 
except  any  vehicle  designed  or  used  for  mili- 
tary field  training,  combat,  or  tactical  pur- 
poses: 

"(b)  the  term  'Secretary'  means  Secretary 
of  Commerce:  and 

"(c)  the  term  'State'  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vlrglx^ 
Islands,  and  the  Canal  Zone. 
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"MTABiisHMnrr  or  the  national  TRArnc 
■Arrrr  aoxnct  and  th«  omcr  or  nation- 
al TiiAmc  SArrrT  aoministkator 
"Sbc  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
tha  provUlona  of  thU  Act  through  a  National 
TralBc  Safety  Agency  (hereinafter  referred  to 
a«  the  'Agency"),  which  he  shall  establish  In 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  Agency 
thall  be  headed  by  an  Admlnlatrator  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  be  compenaated  at  the  rate  pre- 
scribed for  Level  HI  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Schedule  established  by  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  be  a  cltlien  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  be  appointed  with  due  regard  for 
his  ntness  to  discharge  efficiently  the  {X)wers 
and  the  duties  delegated  to  him  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  The  Administrator  shall  have  no 
pecuniary  Interest  In  or  own  any  stock  In  or 
bonds  of  any  enterprise  Involved  In  (1)  man- 
ufacturing motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle 
equipment,  or  (2)  constructing  highways,  nor 
shall  he  engage  In  any  other  business,  voca- 
tion, or  employment.  The  Administrator 
•hall  perform  such  duties  as  are  delegated  to 
him  by  the  Secretary. 

"establismment  or  national  TRAmc  satett 

GEN  tee 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  estabUsh,  within 
the  Agency,  a  National  Traffic  Safety  Center 
{hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Center'). 
The  Center  shall  consist  of  such  library. 
laboratory,  research  and  testing  facilities  as 
may  be  necessary  to  examine  every  facet 
of  the  traffic  accident  phenomena  In  order 
to  And  the  principal  causes  of  traffic  ac- 
cidents and  Injury  and  to  Identify  the  most 
effective  and  practical  means  of  their 
prevention. 

"CSTABUaHMENT   Or    NATIONAL    TRAmC    SArETT 

•TWO**** — DUTIES    or    THE    sECRrrAHY     or 

COMUmCE 

"Sec.  5.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to — 

"(1)  conduct  research  and  engineering 
studies.  Including,  among  others,  studies  of 
pertinent  laws  and  regulations,  motor 
vehicle  safety  design,  driver  training,  ac- 
cident reporting,  highway  construction,  and 
highway  signs,  signals,  and  controls  de- 
signed to  Improve  traffic  safety  and  estab- 
lish national   traffic  safety  standards; 

"(3)  collect.  Interpret  and  publish  data, 
statistics,  and  other  Information  relating  to 
traffic  safety,  establish  and  maintain  library 
reference  and  public  information  services, 
and  publish,  on  a  regular  basis,  periodic 
consumer  traffic  safety  bulletins  for 
motorists: 

"(3)  promote  and  encourage  the  enact- 
ment of  uniform  State  traffic  and  driver 
licensing  laws  and  the  uniform  enforce- 
ment of  such  laws  end  encourage  the  several 
SUtes  to  enter  Into  Interstate  compacts 
protnotlng  highway  traffic  safety  as  author- 
ized by  the  Joint  Resolution  of  the  Congress 
approved  August  20.  1988.  as  amended; 

"(4)  develop  and  establish  national  traffic 
safety  standards  pertaining  to  the  various 
elements  in  the  total  traffic  environment  and 
certify  compliance  with  such  standards 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act: 

"(6)  employ  experts  and  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  to  assist  him  In  carry- 
ing out  his  functions  under  this  Act,  as  au- 
thorized by  secUon  15  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1948  (5  U.S.C.  55a).  compen- 
sate Individuals  so  employed  at  rates  not  In 
excess  of  •100  per  oiem.  including  travel 
time,  and  allow  them,  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  travel 
expenses  (Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence) as  authorized  by  section  5  of  such 
Act  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  Ln  the  Oov- 
emment  service  employed  intermittently. 
while  so  employed; 

"(8)  negotiate  contracts  with,  or  make 
granu  to,  educational  Institutions,  scientific 


organizations,  and  Industrial  and  engineer- 
ing firms; 

"(7)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
act  in  concert  with  the  several  States,  local 
goverrunente.  and  nonpublic  Institutions  and 
organizations: 

"(8)  Issue  necessary  regulations  and  re- 
ports authorized  by  this  Act;  and 

"(9)  take  such  other  actions  as  he  deter- 
mines will  promote  traffic  safety  In  the 
United  States. 

"NATIONAL   TRAmc   SAFETY   STANDARDS 

"Sec.  6.  (a I  The  Secretary  shall  establish, 
and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register,  not 
later  than  six  months  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  regulations  prescribing  national 
traffic  safety  standards. 

"(b)  The  standards  shall  be  effective  on 
the  date  specified  in  the  regulations. 

"CERTIFICATION      BY     MOTOR     VEHICLE 
MANUTACTTTRERS 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  manufacturer  of  motor 
vehicles  may  certify  for  labeling  or  advertis- 
ing purposes  that  new  motor  vehicles  of  such 
manufacturer  meet  United  States  traffic 
safety  performance  standards  for  new  motor 
vehicles  If  such  manufacturer  submits  proof 
adequate  In  the  Judement  of  the  Secretary 
that  the  new  motor  vehicles  of  such  manu- 
facturer comply  with  the  relevant  national 
traffic  safety  performance  standards  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe  the  time  and  manner  of  submit- 
ting proof  required  for  certification  under 
this  section. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  an  ap- 
propriate mark  or  symbol  for  use  by  such 
manufacturers  who  comply  with  the  na- 
tional traffic  safety  standards  prescribed 
pursuant  to  this  Act, 

"GRANTS    TO    THE    STATES    FOR    A    tlNITORM    TRAF- 
FIC   S.^FETT    PROGRAM 

"Sec  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  to  make  grants  to  the  States  to  pay 
up  to  30  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  estab- 
lishment or  expansion  of  State  programs  for 
Improving  highway  traffic  safety. 

"(b)  (1)  From  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  12  of  this  Act  for  such  fis- 
cal year,  but  not  to  exceed  $  of  such 
appropriation,  the  Secretary  shall  allot 
t  each  to  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Canal  Zone  and  he  shall 
allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  remainder  of  such 
sums  as  the  amount  of  gasoline  sold  In  the 
State  In  the  preceding  calendar  year  bears 
to  the  amount  of  gasoline  sold  in  such  year 
In  all  States 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be 
required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  the  State  plan  flf  anyi  approved  under 
this  section  shall  be  available  for  reallot- 
ment  from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  dur- 
ing such  year  as  the  Secretary  may  fix.  to 
other  States  In  proportion  to  the  original 
allotments  to  such  States  under  this  sub- 
section for  such  year,  but  with  such  pro- 
portionate amount  for  any  of  such  States 
being  reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the 
sum  the  Secretary  estimates  such  State 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  year 
for  carrying  out  the  State  plan;  and  the 
total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly 
reallotted  among  the  States  whose  propor- 
tionate amounts  were  not  so  reduced. 

"(c)  A  State's  allotment  mav  be  used  In 
accordance  with  its  State  plan  approved 
under  this  ."iectlon  for  new  or  expanded 
traffic  safety  programs. 

"(d)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  Its  allot- 
ment of  Federal  funds  under  this  section 
shall  designate  or  create  an  agency  which 
Is  specially  qualified  to  administer'  such  a 
traffic  safety  program,  and  shall  through 
such  agency,   submit  a   plan   which  shall — 
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"(1)  set  forth  a  comprehensive  and  de- 
tailed State  plan  for  a  new  or  expanded 
traffic  safety  program  which  may  Include 
programs  for  the  Improvement  of  driver 
education  and  licensing,  motor  vehicle  In- 
spection, accident  reporting,  highway  de- 
sign and  construction,  and  highway  signs 
signals  and  controls; 

"(2)  agree  to  accept  and  apply  the  na- 
tional traffic  safety  standards  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

"(3)  contain  assurances  that  the  State 
will  pay  from  non-Federal  sources  the  re- 
maining cost  of  such  program; 

"(4)  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
agency  designated  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section  will  have  authority  sufficient  to  car- 
ry out  such  program  In  conformity  with  this 
section; 

"(5)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  assure  proper  disburse- 
ment and  accounting  of  Federal  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  section; 

"(6)  provide  for  making  such  reports  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  title,  and 
for  keeping  such  records  and  for  affording 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may 
find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports,  and 

"(7)  set  forth  such  further  Information 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  require. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any 
State  plan,  or  any  modification  thereof. 
which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  subsection, 

"REGISTER    or    REVOKED    LICENSE 

"Sec  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
and  maintain  a  register  containing  the  name 
of  each  Individual  reported  to  him  by  a 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  as  an 
individual  with  respect  to  whom  such  State 
or  political  subdivision  has  terminated  or 
temporarily  withdrawn  an  Individual's  li- 
cense or  privilege  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle 
because  of  (1)  driving  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Intoxicating  liquor,  or  (2)  convic- 
tion of  a  violation  of  a  statute  of  a  State,  or 
ordinance  of  any  political  subdivision  there- 
of, which  resulted  In  the  death  of  any  person. 
Such  register  shall  contain  such  other  In- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  request  of 
any  State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
furnish  such  information  as  may  be  con- 
tained m  the  register  established  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  individual  ap- 
plicant for  a  motor  vehicle  operator's  license 
or  permit  In  such  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion. 

"TRANSFER  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY  FUNC- 
TIONS FROM  THE  GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  The  functions  of  the  Admin- 
istrator Of  General  Services  under  the  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  require  passenger-carry- 
ing motor  vehicles  purchased  for  use  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  meet  certain  passen- 
ger safety  standards',  approved  August  30. 
1964.  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

"(b)  All  personnel,  property,  records,  ob- 
ligations, commitments,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds,  which  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  determines  are  used  pri- 
marily with  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
are  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, 

"(c)  All  laws  relating  to  any  agency  or 
function  transferred  under  this  section  shall, 
insofar  as  such  laws  are  applicable,  remain 
In  full  force  and  effect.  Any  transfer  of 
personnel  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
without  change  in  classification  or  compen- 
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satlon,  except  that  this  requirement  shall  not 
operate  to  prevent  the  adjustment  of  classi- 
fication or  compensation  to  conform  to  the 
duties  to  which  such  transferred  personnel 
may  be  assigned.  All  orders,  rules,  regula- 
tions, permits,  or  other  privileges  made. 
Issued,  or  granted  by  any  office  or  agency 
in  connection  with  any  function  transferred 
by  this  section,  and  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
the  transfer,  shall  continue  in  effect  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  such  transfer  had  not  oc- 
curred, until  modified,  superseded,  or  re- 
pealed. No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
lawfully  commenced  by  or  against  any  agency 
or  officer  of  the  United  States  acting  in  his 
official  capacity  shall  abate  by  reason  of  any 
transfer  made  pursuant  to  this  section,  but 
the  court,  on  motion  or  supplemental  peti- 
tion filed  at  any  time  within  twelve  months 
after  such  transfer  takes  effect,  showing  a 
necessity  for  a  survival  of  such  suit,  action, 
or  other  proceeding  to  obtain  a  settlement 
of  the  questions  involved,  may  allow  the 
same  to  be  maintained  by  or  against  the 
appropriate  agency  or  officer  of  the  United 
States. 

■  I  d )  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  effective  after  ninety  days  following  the 
date  of  Its  enactment. 

"REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  at  least  once  in  each  fiscal 
year  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act. 

"(b)  In  the  annual  report  to  be  submitted 
by  June  30,  1967,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
such  recommendations  for  additional  legis- 
lation as  he  deems  necessary  to  promote 
cooperation  among  the  several  Stales  In  the 
Improvement  of  traffic  safety  and  to 
strengthen  the  national  traffic  safety  pro- 
gram. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  12.  Payments  of  grants  under  this 
.\ct  may  be  made  (after  necessary  adjustment 
on  account  of  previously  made  underpay- 
ments or  overpayments)  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  such  install- 
ments and  on  such  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine. 

"APPROPRIATIONS    ATTTHORIZED 

"Sec.  13.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 

be  appropriated  $ for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  June  30,  1967,  $ for  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30,   1968,  $ for  the 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  only  such  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  authorize  by  law." 


OUR  MERCHANT  MARINE  FLEET 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  deeply  concerned  and 
disturbed  about  the  steady  decline  of  our 
merchant  marine  fleet.  There  is  a  vital 
need  to  maintain  the  merchant  marine, 
our  fourth  arm  of  defense,  in  peacetime 
as  well  as  in  time  of  emergency.  We 
now  face  greater  defense  needs  because 
of  the  situation  in  Vietnam  and  other 
world  tensions.  Yet,  the  1967  budget  fig- 
ures for  merchant  marine  vessels  are  the 
lowest  in  7  years.  I  fear  that  the  budg- 
et proposal  to  cut  construction  subsidy 
funds  from  $132.1  million  last  year  to 
$85  million  this  year,  and  for  the  con- 


struction of  only  13  new  merchant  ships 
this  year,  will  dangerously  jeopardize  our 
dwindling  merchant  marine  fleet.  This 
is  completely  contrary  to  the  proposal 
of  the  President's  Maritime  Advisory 
Committee  that  our  merchant  marine 
fleet  be  expanded. 

This  budget  reduction  of  funds  for  con- 
struction subsidies  to  13  ships  for  fiscal 
1967  comes  at  a  time  when  our  replace- 
ment program  is  already  more  than  90 
vessels  behind  schedule,  and  this  reduc- 
tion will  only  compound  an  already  ex- 
isting deficiency  in  our  replacement  pro- 
gram. 

A  strong  merchant  fleet  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  commerce  and  security  of 
our  country  and  the  free  world.  Only 
merchant  ships  can  carry  the  needed 
cargo  and  can  handle  the  movement  of 
supplies  and  men  in  time  of  emergency. 
Our  foreign  and  domestic  economy,  and 
the  importance  of  balance  of  payments, 
make  expansion  of  the  shipping  industry 
under  the  American  flag  absolutely  nec- 
essary. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  budg- 
et proposals  for  1967  just  as  I  could  not 
understand,  and  .strongly  opposed,  the 
cutbacks  in  recent  years  at  our  Nation's 
shipyards.  Shipbuilding  and  ship  repair- 
ing in  this  counti-y  have  reached  an  all- 
time  low.  The  United  States  has  dropped 
to  12th  place  among  the  top  shipbuild- 
ing nations  of  the  world.  Even  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  rank  above  us,  and  Ja- 
pan's shipbuilding  triples  that  of  the 
United  States. 

In  my  State  of  New  York  we  are  well 
aware  of  the  consequences  of  our  ship- 
building decline,  both  public  and  private. 
Both  Bethlehem  and  Todd  have  curtailed 
their  shipbuilding  activities  in  the  New 
York  area,  and  the  closing  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Naval  Shipyard,  which  I  vigorously 
opposed,  has  caused  unemployment  and 
hardship  for  thousands.  New  York  is 
the  largest  port  and  trade  center  in  the 
world,  and  yet  the  1967  budget  allows 
only  $1  million  for  harbor  improvement 
projects — an  extremely  low  figure  In 
comparison  to  the  needs  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  port  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  shipbuilding  in  our  own 
shipyards  should  expsuid  and  Increase, 
providing  employment  and  preserving 
the  needs  of  our  American  merchant 
fleet.  I  am  opposed,  as  is  the  chairman 
of  my  Merchant  Marine  Committee,  to 
any  plan  for  the  foreign  construction  of 
ships  for  subsidized  operations  under  the 
U,S.  flag.  Building  abroad  would  fur- 
ther debilitate  our  shipyards  and  thus 
weaken  our  ability  to  meet  unusual  de- 
mands on  our  fleet.  We  must  expand  our 
merchant  fleet  through  construction  in 
U.S.  shipyards,  and  we  should  preserve 
and  maintain  our  repository  of  trained 
manpower  In  our  shipyard  facilities.  It 
does  not  make  sense  to  proprose  a  "build- 
ing abroad"  program  and  cut  back  at 
our  own  shipyards. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  in- 
tended that  the  United  States  have  an 
American-flag  fleet  capable  of  cfirrying 
a  substantial  portion  of  our  waterborne 
commerce  and  of  serving  as  a  naval  or 
military  auxiliary  in  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency.  Despite  this,  our 
American-flag    merchant    marine    has 


continued  to  decline  in  number  of  ships, 
percent«,ge  of  our  cargoes  carried  in 
these  vessels,  and  in  job  opportunities 
for  our  merchant  seamen  and  our  ship- 
builders. We  have  slipped  to  the  point 
where  we  have  a  mere  handful  of  only 
900  ocean-going  vessels.  The  budget 
figure  for  1967  for  13  merchant  ships  is 
but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to 
Soviet  Russia's  over  400  merchant  vessels 
under  construction  or  on  order. 

Between  1954  and  1960  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine  fleet  decreased  310.000  tons 
a  year  while  the  Soviet  Union  fleet  in- 
creased 450,000  tons  annually.  And  in 
1961-1962  and  1963  we  dropped  400,000 
tons  annually.  The  Soviet  Union  is  mov- 
iiig  toward  control  of  the  oceans  and 
trade  routes,  and  in  the  current  Vietnam 
situation,  we  have  to  turn  to  foreign- 
flag  ships  for  commercial  commitments 
and  to  carry  military  cargoes  as  well. 
The  percentage  of  our  foreign  commerce 
which  is  moving  on  American-flag  ships 
is  now  less  than  10  percent.  We  must 
check  this  steady  decline.  Our  success 
in  Vietnam  depends  on  our  ability  to 
transport  men  and  materials.  We  should 
not  have  to  depend  on  others  to  carry 
our  foreign  commerce. 

A  significant  increase  In  construction 
subsidies  for  our  merchant  fleet,  which  I 
strongly  urge,  would  produce  a  more  eflfi- 
cient  and  modern  fleet.  This,  in  time 
and  in  turn,  would  reduce  the  amount  of 
operating  subsidy  needed.  We  must  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  ou:-  higher  American 
standard  of  living  makes  it  highly  un- 
likely that  we  would  ever  be  able  to  elimi- 
nate these  subsidies. 

I  am  also  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  the  failure  on  numerous  occasions 
of  our  Government  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  cargo  preference  of  Public  Law 
664,  enacted  by  the  Congress  in  1954, 
which  provided  that  at  least  50  percent 
of  U.S.  Government-generated  cargo 
should  be  carried  in  American-flag  ves- 
sels, if  such  vessels  are  available  at  fair 
and  reasonable  rates.  Congressional 
supervision  and  action  have  made  some 
improvements  in  this  situation,  but  there 
are  still  many  instances  where  the  cargo 
preference  requirement  is  not  being  met. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  have  a  strong 
U.S.-flag  merchant  marine.  American 
built  and  manned,  adequate  to  meet 
peacetime  as  well  as  wartime  needs.  Be- 
cause I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
present  plight  of  our  merchant  fleet,  I 
call  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Committee,  under  the  able  chair- 
manship of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land. Congressman  Edward  A.  Garmatz. 
will  soon  hold  hearings  on  the  present 
condition  and  future  plans  for  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine.  I  have  urged  the 
following  action:  First,  a  study  of  the 
actual  readiness  and  capabilities  of  our 
merchant  marine:  second,  that  the  1967 
budget  flgures  be  suflflcient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  an  adequate  merchant  marine 
fleet;  third,  that  our  Government  take 
action  to  increase  U.S.  carriage  of  water- 
borne  foreign  commerce  as  recom- 
mended by  the  President's  Maritime  Ad- 
visory Committee  and  that  action  be 
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taken  to  support  and  expand  shipbuild- 
ing in  UJ3.  sliipyards  adequate  to  accom- 
plish this;  and  fourth,  that  our  Govern- 
ment more  effectively  administer  the 
50-50  cargo  preference  law. 


Febrimrij  3,  1966 


NATIONAL  CHILDREN'S  DENTAL 

HEALTH  WEEK 
Mr.    SAYLOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     SAYLOR.     Mr.    Speaker,     once 
again  it  Is  my  pleasure  to  direct  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  National  Children's 
Dental  Health  Week.    This  event  will  be 
celebrated  during  the  week  of  February 
6  and.  as  is  traditional,  special  programs 
of  varying  types  will  be  held  in  commu- 
nities across  the  Nation.    National  Chil- 
dren's Dental  Health  Week  is  the  one 
time  of  the  year  when  the  Nation's  den- 
tists make  a  concerted  effort  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  importance  of  oral  health 
and  to  the  simple  procedures  that  can  be 
followed  In  the  home  that,  when  coupled 
with  visits  to  the  family   dentist  and 
school    dental    health    education    pro- 
grams, help  insure  a  healthier  citizenry. 
National    Children's    Dental    Health 
Week  takes  on  this  year  a  special  sig- 
nificance because  of  another  event  that 
will  be  taking  place  this  month.    On 
February  27,  the  American  Dental  As- 
sociation will  be  dedicating  its  new  head- 
quarters building  in  Chicago.    The  new 
23-story  building  will  house  not  only  the 
association  but  also  a  number  of  special 
groups  within  the  fields  of  dental  re- 
search, education,  and  care.    It  is  In- 
tended to  be.  and  I  am  sure  will  soon  be- 
come,   the    national    and    International 
headquarters  of  dentistry. 

The  traditional  celebration  of  Na- 
tional Children's  Dental  Health  Week 
symbolizes  the  remarkable  strides  taken 
by  dentistry  over  the  pa^t  20  years  and 
which  has  brought  It  to  a  new  level  of 
maturity  and  accomplishment.  The 
American  public  of  today  understands 
more  clearly  than  ever  before  that  there 
is  an  Intimate  relationship  between  oral 
health  and  general  health.  It  under- 
stands that  the  achievement  of  higher 
naUonal  standards  of  oral  health  de- 
pends not  merely  on  the  practicing  den- 
tist, the  dental  educator  or  the  dental 
research  scientist,  but  on  the  Individ- 
ual citizen  and  parent  as  well.  Oral  dis- 
ease Is  not  dramatic,  but  it  is  Insidious. 
Tooth  decay  remains  the  most  common 
disease  we  know  with  periodontal  or  gum 
diaease  continuing  to  be  a  most  serious 
affllcUon  among  our  adult  population. 
Oral  cancer  continues  to  show  a  frlght- 
enlngly  high  mortality  rate,  a  rat«  worse 
that  most  forms  of  cancer. 

Much  then  remains  to  be  done.  But 
the  continuing  Improvement  In  public 
understanding  coupled  with  the  clear  In- 
dlcations  that  the  dental  profession  con- 
tinues to  move  forward  rapidly  makes 
this  a  time  of  greater  promise  for  the 
Nation's  dental  health  than  ever  before 
in  history. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THEIR  COUNTRY 
Mr.  CALLAWAY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    CALLAWAY.     Mr.    Speaker,   re- 
cently I  have  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  efforts  of  courageous 
Americans  in  support  of  their  country, 
and  particularly  in  support  of  our  fight 
for  freedom   in  Vietnam.     I   tell   these 
stories,  Mr.  Speaker,  becau.se  I  fear  that 
in  the  outburst  of  public  attention  to  the 
anti-American  demonstrations,  these  ef- 
forts might  go  unnoticed. 

Today  I  have  asked  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  the  "Statement  of  the 
American  Student  Position  on  Vietnam 
and  Communism,"  which  came  to  me 
from  the  Young  American.s  for  Freedom 
at  Wesleyan  College  in  Macon,  Ga.,  and 
which  bore  the  signature  of  600  students 
and  professors.  They,  like  all  Americans, 
are  proud  to  make  known  their  support 
of  the  brave  people  of  South  Vietnam, 
and  of  the  brave  men  that  we  have  sent 
to  fight  with  them. 

The  statement  referred  to  is  as 
follows: 

STATEME2fT    OF    THE    AMERICA.V    STUDENT    POSI- 
TION   ON    VlBTTN.AM    AND    COMMUNISM 

We  youn?  Americans — students  and  citi- 
zens— solemnly  and  In  all  sincerity  declare: 

That,  since  It  Is  contrary  to  our  American 
traditions  that  an  unrepresentative  and  rad- 
icxil  leftist  minority  be  permitted,  without 
dispute,  to  speak  through  our  communica- 
tions media  as  if  representative  of  students 
as  a  whole,  we  feel  it  our  duty  as  a  respon- 
sible majority  to  express  what  we  consider 
the  firm  convictions  of  the  majority  of 
students  on  the  following  vital  issues  "con- 
fronting our  -Nation  today: 

1.  We  believe  that  it  is  the  .sovereign  right 
of  any  people  to  determine  by  free  and 
honorable  me.ins  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  wish  to  live. 

2.  We  believe  that  the  people  of  Vietnam, 
having  so  chosen,  and  having  requested  the 
aid  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  re- 
sist a  tyrannical  aggressor,  should  be  given 
all  possible  aid  by  the  U.S.  forces  to  bring 
this  conflict  to  a  victorious  conclusion  for 
the  forces  of  freedom. 

3.  We  believe  that  our  forces  overseas  in 
Vietnam  and  wherever  similar  Communist 
aggressions  have  occurred  and  may  occur 
should  be  given  our  fullest  support  psycho- 
logically,   morally,    and    militarily. 

4.  We  believe  that  commonsense  and  prac- 
ticality dictate  that  violent  Communist  ag- 
gression is  best  faced  and  overcome  now 
on  foreign  soil  and  that  the  American 
soldier  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  abroad  is 
in  reality  defending  his  own  nation,  state. 
home,  and  family 

The  torch  of  freedom  is  ours.  Let  us  take 
It  up  and  hold  it  high. 


SALES   TAX 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  HalleckI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  any- 
body in  either  party  had  proposed  an 
11  percent  sales  tax  he  would  have  been 
hounded  out  of  public  life.  Yet  that  is 
exactly  what  has  happened  under  this 
administration's  inflationai-y  policies 
and  the  Great  Society. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, in  the  5  years  from  December 
1961  through  December  1965,  the  cost 
of  tomatoes  is  up  50  percent,  center-cut 
pork  chops  are  up  23  percent.  Potatoes 
rose  21  percent,  coffee  increased  15  per- 
cent, and  grade  A  eggs  are  up  10  per- 
cent. All  of  this  is  on  a  national  aver- 
age. In  many  cities  the  increases  are 
much  higher. 

The  same  sort  of  thing  is  true  of 
nearly  every  item  that  enters  the  cost- 
of-living  index  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  HEW,  and  other  agencies. 

If  you  do  not  believe  the  spiraling  cost 
figures,  just  ask  your  wife.  The  spiral 
is  moving  upward  at  increasing  speed. 
She  can  give  you  a  day-by-day  count 
on  swift-rising  costs. 
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HIGHER  COST  OF  LIVING 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bray]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  admininis- 
tration  spokesmen  keep  insisting  that 
prices  have  been  kept  stable  under  the 
Great  Society. 

At  the  same  time  official  statistics 
show  that  meat  prices  went  up  13 '2 
percent  in  1965  to  a  record  high.  In  the 
past  5  years  prices  for  food  have  risen 
about  11  percent. 

When  the  Great  Society  talks  about 
stable  prices.  I  guess  we  all  know  what 
kind  of  stable  they  are  talking  about. 
Was  not  one  of  the  famous  labors  of 
Hercules  to  clean  out  the  Augean  stable, 
where  all  those  bulls  were  kept? 

The  only  thing  steady  about  prices 
for  Americans  since  Eisenhower  is  the 
increasing  speed  of  the  spiral  of  costs 
of  living  and  the  equally  steady  erosion 
of  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  VACATED 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  or- 
der previously  granted  me  for  today  be 
vacated. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRICE  STABILITY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration keeps  insisting  that  this  coun- 
try enjoys  "price  stability."  Under  the 
Great  Society  prices  are  about  as  steady 
as  a  drunken  man  on  roller  skates  on  an 
icy  sidewalk. 

In  just  5  years,  almost  everything  that 
people  eat,  wear,  or  use  has  gone  up — 
up — up — and  the  dollar  has  gone  down — 
down— down — in  purchasing  power. 

On  the  basis  of  official  Federal  figures 
from  September  1961,  to  the  latest  avail- 
able in  1965  men's  shoes  are  up  over  11 
percent  in  cost,  suit  cleaning  and  press- 
ing 8  percent,  a  private  hospital  room 
17  percent,  a  physician's  home  visit  13 
percent,  a  haircut  10  percent,  a  perma- 
nent wave  10  percent,  cigarettes  11  per- 
cent. 8-hour  domestic  service  13  percent, 
and  movie  tickets  17  percent. 

And  prices  continue  to  spiral.  If  you 
doubt  this,  ask  your  neighborhood  grocer 
who  charges  you  at  least  11  percent  more 
overall  than  he  did  5  years  ago. 


INFLATION 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  fMr.  Roudebush]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
5  years  of  freewheeling,  high  spending 
razzle-dazzle  under  the  Democrats,  the 
dollar — cut  loose  from  the  ballast  of  gold, 
silver,  and  fiscal  integrity — is  leading  us 
into  runaway  price  inflation. 

The  1961  rent  dollar  is  now  worth  only 
95.6  cents,  the  apparel  dollar  is  down  to 
96.4  cents,  the  medical  dollar  is  down  to 
91  cents,  transportation  to  94.5  cents, 
and  the  housing  and  rent  dollar  has 
dropped  over  4  cents  in  this  5 -year 
period. 

Inflation  is  the  crudest  and  most 
cowardly  form  of  taxation  ever  devised, 
falling  with  especially  crushing  force  on 
the  poor  and  the  old  as  well  as  the  peo- 
ple with  small  fixed  incomes. 

This  is  a  tax,  however,  that  falls  on 
everyone  living  in  these  United  States. 
It  is  a  betrayal  of  the  American  people. 


'VIETNAM 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  fMr.  Edwards]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  according  to  news  reports  last 
week,  the  Communists  in  North  Vietnam 
wok  good  advantage  of  the  pause  in  otir 
bombing  there  to  construct  several  mis- 
sile sites.  They  also  rebuilt  many 
ondges,  repaired  damaged  roads,  and 
generally  strengthened  their  position  as 
the  source  of  arms  and  supplies  to  the 
|uerrillas  fighting  our  men  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  people. 


We  can  be  very  sure  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  not  alone  in  their  efforts. 
They  receive  substantial  and  essential 
help  from  outside  in  building  mi.sstle  in- 
stallations and  in  acquiring  equipment 
needed  to  carry  on  their  war,  whether 
they  do  it  during  a  bombing  pau.se  or  not. 
Soviet  Russia,  as  well  as  East  European 
Commimist  satellite  nations,  are  engaged 
in  heavy  supply  operations  to  help  North 
Vietnam.  East  German  and  Polish  cor- 
respondents have  written  freely  of 
massed  antiaircraft  batteries  and  trucks 
which  could  come  only  from  Soviet 
Russia. 

Most  of  these  supplies  move  from  Rus- 
sia to  Vietnam  by  sea.  Radio  Moscow  it- 
self announced  on  December  23,  "A  con- 
stant caravan  of  merchant  ships  plies  the 
line  from  Odessa,  the  Soviet  Union's  big- 
gest Black  Sea  port,  to  Haiphong,  the 
port  of  Hanoi," 

The  broadcast  went  on  to  say  that 
these  ships  are  delivering  goods  which 
North  Vietnam  sorely  needs,  Polish 
ships  also  carry  goods,  including  modern 
equipment,  to  Vietnam. 

In  order  to  reach  Haiphong  all  these 
ships  must  pass  through  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin, which  is  said  to  be  controlled  by 
some  of  the  largest  and  fastest  American 
naval  units,  including  naval  aircraft. 

More  and  more  these  days  there  is  rea- 
son to  take  action.  To  me  it  is  incredible 
that  we  sit  by  and  do  nothing  about  this 
while  our  men  are  being  shot  at  every 
day  in  Vietnam. 

The  only  explanation  for  our  inaction 
has  been  that  we  are  not  officially  at 
war.  But  this  is  not  adequate.  It  infers 
that  if  we  take  action  to  stop  this  ship- 
ping wc  will  be  taking  an  act  of  war. 

Actually,  there  are  different  types  of 
blockades,  and  some  are  clearly  not  clas- 
sified as  acts  of  war.  In  1962  Pi-esident 
Kennedy  threatened  a  partial  blockade 
of  Cuba.  It  was  not  an  act  of  war,  and 
it  worked:  or,  it  worked  for  the  brief 
time  that  it  was  enforced. 

That  action  was  taken  against  ma- 
terials of  war.  Foods  and  medicines  were 
clearly  exempted.  This  kind  of  action 
could  well  be  considered  now  again. 

Or,  there  is  another  approach.  Way 
back  in  1856  all  major  powers,  including 
Russia,  signed  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
which  approved  what  was  called  a  pacific 
blockade.  In  this  kind  of  blockade  a 
country  announces  that  a  certain  coastal 
area  is  closed  until  a  limited  objective  is 
attained. 

Even  earlier,  in  1827,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia  joined  to  use  a  pacific 
blockade  to  induce  Turkey  to  enter  into 
mediation  to  resolve  a  dispute.  Since 
that  incident  a  pacific  blockade  has  had 
the  sanction  of  international  law. 

I  do  not  know  if  we  could  quickly  or 
easily  win  the  war  in  Vietnam  by  prevent- 
ing ships  from  carrying  supplies  to  North 
Vietnamese  ports,  but  we  could  cer- 
tainly make  progress  toward  that  goal, 
perhaps  a  great  deal  of  progress. 

We  must  never  forget  that  our  boys' 
lives  are  at  stake,  and  weapons  of  war  are 
coming  through  Haiphong  daily.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  this  to  continue. 

I  believe  the  American  public  deserves 
to  have  a  statement  as  to  why  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  taking  action. 


ADM.  RICHARD  H.  JACKSON 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Bob  Wilson!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  distinct  pleasure  to  introduce  today, 
at  the  request  of  the  American  Battleship 
Association,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  promote  Adm.  Richard  H.  Jack- 
son to  the  honorary  rank  of  fleet  admiral. 

My  proposed  legislation  reads: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  [louse  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vniied  States  of 
Ame-ica  in  Congress  asscjuhlcd.  That  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  t*->  pro- 
mote Adiniral  Richard  H  Jackson,  United 
States  Navy  retired,  to  the  hcnora.-^y  rank  of 
fleet  adml;-al. 

Sec.  2.  No  individual  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  any  bonus,  gratuity,  pav,  or  allow- 
ances by  reas<:)ns  of  this  Act. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  most  distinguished 
and  remarkable  gentleman  will  be  100 
years  old  on  May  10  of  this  year.  He  is 
the  oldest  living  graduate  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  and  he  is  surprisingly 
active  and  alert,  residing  in  Coronado, 
Calif.,  in  my  congressional  district. 

Richard  Harrison  Jackson  was  bom  In 
TuEcambia,  Ala.,  on  May  10,  1866,  and  en- 
tered the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis, 
Md.,  on  appointment  of  the  Honorable 
Luke  Prior,  of  the  Eighth  Alabama  Dis- 
trict, on  June  4,  1883.  Completing  the 
4 -year  course  in  June  1887,  he  went  to  sea 
for  the  2  years'  service  then  required  by 
law  before  commissioning.  He  served  on 
tlie  U.S.S.  Boston  and  U.S.S.  Trenton 
and  on  June  30.  1889,  was  honorably  dis- 
charged from  naval  service.  As  a  naval 
cadet,  he  so  distinguished  himself  dur- 
ing the  sinking  of  the  Trenton  when  he 
de\ised  and,  with  the  help  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  crew,  made  a  hmnan  sail  that 
he  was  restored  to  the  service,  with  the 
rank  of  ensign,  to  date  from  July  1.  1890. 
by  special  act  of  Congress  dated  Septem- 
ber 26,  1890. 

Receiving  progressive  promotions  he 
attained  the  rank  captain  on  July  11, 
1915.  Appointed  rear  admiral— tem- 
porary—on  June  30,  1919,  he  was  com- 
missioned In  that  rank  on  June  3,  1921. 
He  served  in  the  rank  of  \ice  admiral 
from  October  5. 1925,  to  July  24, 1926.  and 
in  that  of  admiral  from  from  July  24. 
1926.  to  July  9.  1927.  Transferred  to  the 
retired  Ust  of  the  Navy,  in  the  rank  of 
rear  admiral,  upon  reaching  the  statutory 
retirement  age  of  64  on  May  10,  1930,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  admiral — 
the  highest  rank  in  which  he  had 
served — on  the  retired  list,  by  congres- 
sional legislation,  on  June  16,  1942. 

In  addition,  to  the  Navy  Cross  and 
French  Legion  of  Honor,  and  the  Order 
of  Aviz  by  Portugal,  Admiral  Jackson  has 
the  Spanish  Campaign  Medal,  the 
Philippine  Campaign  Medal,  the  China 
ReUef  Expedition  Medal,  and  the  World 
War  I  Victory  Medal  with  Overseas  Clasp. 

This  May  10  on  Admiral  Jackson's 
100th  birthday  he  will  be  honored  at  a 
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banquet  attended  by  the  D.S.  Navy's  lead- 
ing admirals.  I  am  hopeful  my  col- 
leagues will  move  rapidly  in  favorably 
acting  on  the  bill  I  have  Introduced  to- 
day to  grant  the  honorary  rank  of  fleet 
admiral  to  this  wonderful  gentleman, 
Adm.  Richard  H.  Jackson. 


CONGRESS    SHOULD    DEBATE    THE 
VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  HAUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer]  may  ex- 
tend her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  decision  to  resume  bombing 
of  North  Vietnamese  military  targets,  at 
least  on  a  limited  basis,  has  stimulated 
what  may  develop  Into  a  full-scale  de- 
bate In  Congress  on  the  conduct  of  this 
complex  and  frustrating  war. 

Such  a  debate  is  long  overdue,  and  I 
welcome  it.  It  would  be  especially 
timely  and  desirable  now  that  the  United 
Nations  has  agreed  to  debate  the  Viet- 
nam issue. 

Whether  one  supports  fully  the  Presi- 
dent's policies,  or  opposes  them,  or  is 
somewhat  confused  and  doubtful  about 
them — which  is  the  case  with  many  of 
us  here — another  congressional  "great 
debate"  should  be  encouraged.  As  a 
nation,  we  are  confused  about  the  issues 
In  Vietnam,  ignorant  of  some  of  the  es- 
sential facts  on  which  wise  decisions  must 
be  based,  and  uninformed  about  the 
courses  of  action  that  are  open  to  us. 

In  such  a  situation,  a  comprehensive 
and  candid  congressional  debate  could  do 
much  to  help  clarify  the  issues  and  con- 
tribute toward  an  liiformed  consensus,  as 
opposed  to  an  unenthusiastic  acceptance 
of  a  policy  we  do  not  fully  understand. 
At  any  rate,  debate  could  do  no  harm, 
and  it  might  develop  In  greater  detail 
the  facts,  alternatives,  and  consequences 
we  need  to  know.  The  administration 
only  increases  the  risks  of  an  already 
dangerous  situation  by  relying  for  sup- 
port on  a  confused  and  uninformed  pub- 
lic. 

To  a  surprising  extent.  Congressmen 
and  Senators  profess  to  feel  confused  and 
uninformed  themselves,  and  this  fact 
adds  a  serious  new  dimension  to  our 
dilemma  when  one  considers  that  the 
President  specifically  relies  on  a  resolu- 
tion approved  by  Congress  for  the  au- 
thority to  conduct  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
not  to  speak  of  the  appropriations  the 
war  requires.  Congress,  therefore,  has  a 
heavy  obligation  to  inform  itself  and  to 
enlighten  the  country. 

Until  more  Information  is  available, 
until  Issues  are  clarified.  Congress  and 
the  people  have  little  alternative  but  to 
suKX}rt  the  President's  position  in  the 
Immediate  circumstances.  And  this — 
deq?ite  considerable  doubt  and  some  dis- 
sent— Is  what  most  Congressmen  8ind 
Senators  are  doing  now.  But  Congress- 
men should  go  further  and  make  certain 
that  we  and  the  people  we  represent  are 
as  fully  infonned  as  military  security 


permits.  Only  then  can  a  policy  consen- 
sus have  real  meaning  for  a  free  people. 

I  beUeve  that  our  uncertainty  extends 
to  both  the  ends  and  the  means  of  our 
policy  toward  Vietnam.  It  is  often  as- 
sumed that  Americans  are  united  on  ob- 
jectives even  though  we  may  differ  on 
the  means  of  attaining  those  ends,  but 
I  am  afraid  we  should  not  take  this  as- 
sumption for  granted.  It  is  true  that 
most  Americans,  including  myself,  hope 
our  policies  will  result  in  the  contain- 
ment of  aggressive  communism  in  south- 
east Asia  and  in  the  establishment  of  a 
stable  and  freely  chosen  government  in 
Vietnam.  As  ideals,  these  goals  are  fine. 
But  what  do  they  really  mean,  and  what 
do  they  require  to  be  attained?  Any 
congressional  review  of  our  policy  must 
start  here,  with  such  fundamental  ques- 
tions as,  How  far  are  we  prepared  to  go? 

There  is  no  doubt  about  our  military 
capacity  to  win  an  early  and  total  vic- 
tory over  North  Vietnam  by  bombing 
that  country  virtually  out  of  existence. 
But  would  such  a  victory  be  worthwhile 
if  it  should  mean  taking  on  the  Soviet 
Union  in  a  nuclear  war  and  engaging 
millions  of  Communist  Chinese  troops  on 
the  mainland  and  in  Korea — a  distinct 
possibility  raised  recently  by  no  less  a 
strategist  than  Gen.  James  Gavin? 

It  we  are  not  prepared  for  all-out  war, 
can  we  realistically  expect  that  our  pres- 
ent strategy  of  gradual  escalation  will 
force  the  Communists  to  agree  to  negoti- 
ate a  settlement? 

If  negotiations  should  take  place, 
could  any  workable  settlement  be 
reached,  given  the  totally  opposite  aims 
of  the  Communists  a:id  ourselves?  How 
long  could  we  expect  any  settlement  to 
be  maintained  without  the  continued 
presence  of  large  niunbers  of  American 
troops?  Or  would  United  Nations  or 
other  international  supervision  be  prac- 
tical— or  available? 

If  no  settlement  should  be  possible, 
how  long  would  we  be  prepared  to  fight 
with  no  better  prospect  in  view  than 
continued  military  stalemate?  Would 
anything  worth  saving  be  left  of  South 
Vietnam  if  fighting  should  continue  In- 
definitely at  the  present  scale? 

Would  General  Gavin's  suggestion  of 
taking  a  stand  in  the  coastal  cities  of 
South  Vietnam  provide  a  way  to  main- 
tain American  resistance  while  reducing 
risks  and  casualties  to  a  minimum? 

Could  there  be  a  better  place — as  some 
have  suggested — to  defend  freedom  in 
southeast  Asia  than  Vietnam?  Or 
would  American  withdrawal  there  result 
necessarily  in  further  Communist  suc- 
cesses in  Asia? 

These  and  other  fundamental  ques- 
tions must  be  considered  out  in  the  open. 
Whether  public  debate  results  in  added 
support  for  the  administration's  present 
position  or  in  demands  for  some  kind  of 
change,  we  should  be  a  stronger,  more 
united  people.  While  the  President,  of 
course,  Is  constitutionally  responsible  for 
military  and  foreign  policy  decisions,  it 
is  this  supplementary  leadership  role 
that  Congress  must  now  accept. 


CALIFORNIA    AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  HALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 


California  [Mr.  Talcott]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rec- 
ord shows  that  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz 
has  taken  the  position  that  California 
agriculture  did  not  sustain  serious  dislo- 
cation, or  severe  losses,  as  the  result  of 
his  refusal  to  certify  the  need  for  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  supplemental  farm- 
workers during  1965.  I  understand  he 
has  indicated  that  no  foreign  agricul- 
tural workers  will  be  permitted  to  work 
on  California  farms  during  1966.  Rath- 
er, the  Secretary  profwses  to  continue 
dependence  upon  a  variety  of  sociologi- 
cal experiments  to  induce  domestic 
workers  to  fill  the  gap.  The  facts  of 
the  situation  lead  to  different  conclu- 
sions than  those  the  Secretary  evidently 
has  reached,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  George 
Murphy,  has  prepared  a  statement  in 
which  he  places  the  matter  in  a  different 
perspective.  I  am  pleased  to  bring  his 
comments  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  other  interested  persons,  and 
include  the  statement  of  Senator 
Murphy,  dated  December  14,  1965.  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks : 

Statement   by   Senator   Murphy 

Recent  statements  of  Secretary  of  Labor 
W.  WUlard  Wirtz  concerning  the  California 
farm  labor  picture  serve  only  to  compound 
the  already  existing  confu.sion  which  he  has 
created.  In  my  judgment  he  has  misrepre- 
sented the  facts  and  drawn  misleading  and 
unwarranted  conclusions. 

It  is  natural  that  I  should  disagree  with 
Mr.  Wirtz  because  he  looks  at  the  question 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  commitment  to 
certain  labor  leaders  Interested  In  increas- 
ing their  ranks  and  in  trying  to  Justify  his 
sociological  experiment.  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  am  concerned  only  with  the  general 
welfare  of  my  State  and  its  people,  as  well 
as  its  largest  industry,  agriculture. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  thousands  of  Jobs 
supplied  by  agriculture  which  were  lost  last 
year  and  which  In  the  future  may  move  Into 
Mexico.  I  am  concerned  with  the  cost  of 
living  which  continues  to  rise  adding  further 
strain  on  the  already  overburdened  family 
budget. 

In  short,  Mr.  Wirtz  Is  trying  to  prove  a 
theory  while  I  am  committed  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people. 

Since  the  adjournment  of  Congress  last 
month,  I  have  toured  California  from  one 
end  to  the  other  meeting  with  farmers,  large 
and  small. 

I  think  It  is  time  Mr.  Wirtz  stopped  talk- 
ing theory  and  began  talking  to  the  farmers. 
He  would  find,  as  I  have,  that  farmers  every- 
where are  in  total  disagreement  with  his  po- 
sitions, policies,  and  statements — all  of  which 
Ignore  facts  and  dramatic  evidence  which  Is 
available  to  prove  the  farmer's  side  of  the 
story. 

If  Mr  Wirtz'  policies  had  brought  em- 
ployment to  more  American  citizens  and  a 
healthier  climate  to  our  farming  industry 
as  he  claims.  I  would  indeed  be  delighted 
and  Join  In  the  praise  of  his  efforts.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  Is  not  the  case.  The  results 
confirm  my  predictions  and  those  of  leading 
agriculture  economists,  farm  leaders,  and 
even  Governor  Brown,  who  felt  from  the  very 
beginning  that  the  Wirtz  plan  would  not 
work. 
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Based  on  a  thorough  study  of  the  past  his- 
tory of  Califomla  agriculture.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  supplemental  workers  would  be 
needed  to  harvest  many  crops  during  the 
peak  periods  since  there  never  has  been 
enough  qualified  domestic  workers  avail- 
able to  do  the  Job.  Mr.  Wirtz  claimed  he 
could  supply  these  workers  from  the  ranks 
of  the  domestic  unemployed  and  In  spite  of 
millions  of  dollars  spent  on  an  unsuccessful 
national  recruitment  program,  he  has  been 
proved  incorrect. 

I  have  asked  for  the  full  cost  of  this  111- 
advised  recruitment  program,  but  so  far  I 
have  been  unable  to  get  any  figures  re- 
leased from  the  Department  of  Labor. 

I  predicted  that  the  dictatorial  Interfer- 
ence of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  agriculture 
would  lead  only  to  Increases  in  grocery  prices 
to  the  housewife.  Here  again  we  have  un- 
fortunately been  proven  correct. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports 
that  the  retail  price  of  fresh  tomatoes  In  the 
San  Francisco  area  in  October  stood  at  23.8 
cents  a  pound  compared  with  18.2  cents  a 
year  before.  This  report  was  quoted  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner  on  December 
2,  1965.  along  with  a  long  list  of  other  prices 
which  are  in  complete  disagreement  with 
some  quoted  by  Secretary  Wirtz.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  I  don't  believe  there  is  a 
housewife  anj'where  In  America  who  Isn't 
painfully  aware  that  the  cost  of  living  Is 
up 

Mr.  Wirtz'  recent  statements  have  com- 
pletely misrepresented  what  has  happened 
to  agriculture  this  past  year.  He  has  pur- 
posely overlooked  the  serious  losses  of  crops 
suffered  by  our  farmers,  the  thousands  of 
acres  of  vegetables  never  planted,  the  in- 
crease in  production  costs,  the  exodus  of 
many  farmers  seeking  new  locations  in  Mex- 
ico, and  the  increase  In  wholesale  and  re- 
tail prices.  He  also  seems  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  a  great  deal  of  California  crops 
continue  to  be  harvested  by  Mexican  na- 
tionals and  that  the  number  of  wetbacks 
In  California  appears  to  be  double  that  of 
last  year. 

I  can  understand  Mr.  Wirtz'  reluctance  to 
point  out  these  matters,  as  they  completely 
expose  the  failure  of  his  policies  this  year. 
K  full  examination  would  show  that  the 
Secretary  has  substituted  one  plan  already 
proven  unworkable  for  another  all  year  long 
without  coming  up  with  any  new  or  prac- 
tical approach  to  the  problem. 

Instead  of  putting  California's  unem- 
ployed to  work  on  our  farms,  as  he  originally 
Intended.  Mr.  Wirtz'  program  has  simply 
substituted  35,000  extra  Mexican  green- 
card  workers  (recorded  as  domestics  for  sta- 
tistical purposes)  and  Illegal  entries  (wet- 
backs) for  those  who  came  to  the  United 
States  under  the  well  organized  and  prop- 
erly supervised  bracero  program.  Today,  as 
In  the  past,  Mexican  workers  are  supplying 
California  agriculture's  supplemental  man- 
power needs. 

When  Mr.  Wirtz  asserted  that  domestic 
farm  employment  was  up  20,000  to  25.000 
this  year,  he  deliberately  neglected  to  men- 
tion reliable  estimates  that  there  have  been 
about  35,000  more  green-card  workers  who 
are  considered  domestics.  Nor  did  he  men- 
tion that  tens  of  thousands  of  wetbacks  are 
known  to  have  been  on  our  farms  this  year. 
I  have  also  been  told  by  responsible  labor 
leaders  that  Mr.  Wirtz'  mistakes  have  actu- 
ally cost  one  union  about  20.000  Jobs. 

A  basic  fact  shatters  all  of  Mr.  Wirtz'  con- 
tentions that  his  experiment  was  successful. 
The  total  agricultiu-al  employment  In  Cali- 
fornia has  throughout  the  year  been  sub- 
sUntlally  less  than  it  waa  last  year — 41,000 
less,  for  example  the  week  after  Labor  Day  In 
spite  of  the  35,000  extra  green-card  Mexican 
workers  which  Mr.  Wirtz  Insists  on  counting 
M  domestics. 

Mr.  Wirtz'  fantastic  schemes  have  not 
provided  our  farmers  with  the  workers  they 
needed  nor  our  expanding  population  with 


much-needed  new  Jobs.  In  fact,  in  his  at- 
tempt to  eliminate  unemployment  he  has 
actually  eliminated  Jobs. 

The  same  day  Mr.  Wirtz  was  trying  to  tell 
the  housewives  that  he  has  not  caused 
higher  food  prices,  newspapers  throughout 
the  State  were  carrying  a  report  from  Sacra- 
mento under  the  headlines:  "Bracero  Ban 
Ups  Grocery  Prices."  The  story,  dated  De- 
cember 2,  1965,  disclosed  that  "CalUornla 
agriculture's  first  year  without  access  to  a 
large  reservoir  of  bracero  labor  Is  nearlng 
an  end  with  rising  consiuner  prices  on  many 
products  already  forcing  housewives  to 
stretch  food  budget  dollars." 

Commonsense  alone  would  tell  anyone  that 
you  cannot  impose  Increased  production 
costs  and  Inefllciency  on  the  farmers  and 
lower  the  acreage  planted  without  raising 
prices  everywhere  down  the  line,  from  the 
farm  to  the  grocery  shelves. 

Mr.  Wirtz  admitted  that  the  asparagus 
growers  had  suffered  losses,  but  he  blamed 
it  on  the  weather  "playing  a  trick."  The  fact 
is  that  nature  is  always  unpredictable  and 
that  is  exactly  why  we  need  a  supplemental 
farm  labor  force  ready  and  able  to  pick  the 
crops  when  needed.  If  we  had  had  the  work- 
ers when  needed  for  the  asparagus  harvest, 
the  crop  would  not  have  been  lost. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  about  the 
weather  that  caused  the  losses  In  straw- 
berries, melons,  grapes,  citrus,  boysenberries. 
and  so  many  other  crops.  The  losses  oc- 
curred simply  because  there  were  not  avail- 
able domestics  willing  to  do  the  Job.  and  the 
Secretary  would  not  permit  the  use  of  sup- 
plemental workers.  Even  Governor  Brown 
at  one  point  in  complete  frustration,  said 
"put  up  or  shut  up"  to  those  who  kept  claim- 
ing the  existence  of  an  ample  domestic  work 
force. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  weath- 
er was  unusually  mild  this  year  for  some 
crops  or  there  would  certainly  have  been  far 
greater  disasters  throughout  the  State.  Mr. 
Wirtz  ought  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  there 
will  doubtless  be  such  weather  "tricks"  next 
year  to  ripen  our  crops  quickly,  and  it  would 
seem  more  sensible  to  prepare  plans  now  to 
provide  the  required  harvest  labor  to  cope 
with  any  situation  in  the  future  which  na- 
ture may  provide.  Unfortunately,  our  crops 
will  not  wait  for  directives  and  criteria  from 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

I  am  grateful  that  in  the  case  of  Florida 
the  Secretary  has  had  the  good  grace  to 
recognize  his  mistakes  of  the  past  year  and 
has  already  promised  supplemental  "off- 
shore" labor  for  the  sugarcane  fields  because 
he  could  not  supply  this  help  domestically. 
All  I  ask  Is  that  he  give  my  State  the  same 
treatment. 

California  was  discriminated  against  last 
year  because  while  Florida  got  more  than  84 
percent  of  last  year's  foreign  supplemental 
labor  force,  we  in  California  were  permitted 
less  than  10  percent.  (Figures  are  for  the 
first  101/2  months  of  1964  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  1965.)  I  would  also  point  out 
that  this  discrimination  extended  to  the 
hourly  wage  rate  which  in  Texas  was  $1.15, 
in  Florida  $1.15,  In  Arizona  $1.25,  and  In 
California  $1.40. 

The  Secretary  also  neglected  to  mention 
the  very  serious  long-range  threats  to  Cali- 
fornia agriculture:  that  our  farms  will  move 
to  Mexico;  that  our  Industry  will  be  replaced 
by  Imports  from  other  countries  where  labor 
costs  are  but  a  fraction  of  ours;  and  that 
our  tremendous  foreign  export  market  will 
be  lost  for  all  time. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Wirtz"  experiment  has 
failed  miserably  has  been  recognized  by 
farmers,  growers,  labor  leaders,  and  knowl- 
edgeable authorities  across  the  country  and 
the  unfortunate  effects  are  now  reaching  the 
housewives. 

At  their  October  convention  In  New  Jersey, 
the  National  Association  of  State  Commis- 
sioners of  Agriculture  resolved  to  take  this 


program  away  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  return  it  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
who  they  hope  would  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  needs.  On  September  13,  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  28  Republicans 
and  17  Democrats  Joined  in  supporting  a 
move  to  strip  Mr.  Wirtz  of  his  authority  In 
this  area.  Three  Democrate  who  had  Indi- 
cated that  they  were  in  favor  of  the  move 
were  absent  from  the  Chamber  and  in  spite 
of  its  overwhelming  majority  in  the  Senate, 
the  administration  had  to  get  Vice  President 
Hi-MPHREY  to  break  the  45-45  tie  vote 

It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Wirtz'  hopes  did 
not  materialize  and  his  plans  did  not  work. 
His  mistakes  are  obvious  to  all.  however,  and 
it  is  time  he  began  to  deal  In  fact,  rather 
than  fiction  and  fantasy. 

I  hope  that  after  last  year's  unfortunate 
and  costly  experiment,  he  will  counsel  with 
growers,  agriculture  workers  and  farmers  and 
at  long  la.«t  give  us  a  practical  and  workable 
farm  labor  program  which  will  make  It  pos- 
Flble  for  agriculture  to  continue  as  Califor- 
nia's No.  1  Industrv. 


AID  FOR  DISABLED  WIDOWS  LONG 
OVERDUE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gurney]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
shouting  that  surrounded  the  major  is- 
sues of  last  years  social  security  amend- 
ments, some  smaller  but  much  needed 
revisions  were  forgotten.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day to  correct  one  of  the  remaining  in- 
equities and  allow  disabled  widows  of 
insured  workers  to  receive  survivorship 
benefits. 

Under  current  law,  disabled  adult  chil- 
dren are  eligible  for  benefits  in  their  own 
right,  but  a  disabled  widow  can  receive 
benefits  only  when  she  has  minor  chil- 
dren in  her  care  or  after  she  has  reached 
age  60.  In  other  words,  they  must  meet 
the  same  requirements  as  widows  who 
are  able  to  work  and  provide  for  them- 
selves. 

Certainly  the  disabled  widow  is  in  no 
better  position  to  provide  for  herself 
financially  than  the  disabled  adult  child. 
Yet  the  widow  must  wait  until  she  is  age 
60  to  be  helped  by  social  security. 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Secu- 
rity recommended  in  its  1965  report  that 
action  such  as  I  am  proposing  today  be 
taken.  No  action  was  taken  in  last 
year's  social  security  revision. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  carries 
out  the  recommendation  of  the  Advisory 
Council  by  providing  benefits  to  a  widow 
who  is  disabled  at  the  time  of  her  hus- 
band's death  or  by  the  time  the  youngest 
child  in  her  care  reaches  18.  If  she  be- 
comes disabled  after  that  time,  my  bill 
provides  that  she  must  have  at  least  one 
quarter  of  coverage  for  every  two  elaps- 
ing since  the  death  of  her  husband  or 
the  18th  birthday  of  her  youngest  child 
in  order  to  be  covered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  continue  to 
enact  giant  expensive  programs  to  bene- 
fit the  whole  world  and  ignore  the  suffer- 
ing and  hardship  of  our  own  physically 
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disabled  citizens.  Social  security  files 
are  full  of  cases  of  such  unfortunate 
widows,  who  because  of  the  loss  of  their 
husbands  .*>  J  their  health  are  unable  to 
provide  for  themselves. 

I  urge  this  House  to  take  speedy  action 
to  relieve  the  financial  burdens  that  only 
add  to  the  misery  and  hardship  of  total 
disability. 


CONTEMPT  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Robert  A.  Shelton  and 
others,  and  similar  proceedings  which 
will  be  before  us  in  the  near  future,  bear 
directly  upon  the  integrity  and  effective- 
ness of  the  procedures  of  the  House. 

The  power  to  hold  individuals  in  con- 
tempt of  Congress  is  an  essential  instru- 
ment of  congressional  self-protection 
against  willful  obstruction  of  our  com- 
mittees and  their  Investigations.  This 
Is  a  necessary  power,  but  it  is  also  a  for- 
midable sanction  which  must  be  used 
with  wisdom  and  maturity. 

We  should  be  sure  that  our  considera- 
tion of  contempt  proceedings  fully  re- 
flects their  Importance  to  the  individ- 
uals concerned,  and  to  the  House  itself. 
The  history  of  previous  contempt  cita- 
tions has  already  placed  the  entire  con- 
tempt procedure  In  some  disrepute,  and 
we  should  guard  against  actions  which 
further  tarnish  the  dignity  of  the  House. 

In  the  cases  before  us  yesterday,  it  was 
argued  that  the  contempt  reports  ran 
counter  to  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions. Including  NAACP  agsdnst  Alabama, 
in  which  the  Court  held  that  divulgence 
of  membership  lists  in  certain  circum- 
stances could  violate  the  first  amend- 
ment guarantee  of  freedom  of  associa- 
tion. 

This  argimient  may  or  may  not  have 
merit.  We  could  not  sensibly  discuss  it, 
or  any  other  substantive  question,  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  review  the  record  in  full.  We  had  no 
time  to  examine  the  committee's  report 
before  the  House  convened  to  consider 
It.  We  did  not  have  the  chance  to  review 
the  documents  and  testimony  upon  which 
these  contempt  reports  were  based.  In 
short,  this  House  was  not  given  access 
to  the  evidence,  a  basic  element  In  the 
due  process  of  law. 

We  met  yesterday  as  committing  mag- 
istrates. I  challenge  anyone  who  was 
present  to  say  that  he  would  be  satis- 
fled  that  all  the  constitutional  guaran- 
tees pledged  a  free  people  had  been  hon- 
ored if  a  member  of  his  family  had  been 
committed  by  a  Judge  or  Justice  of  the 
peace,  on  a  serious  charge,  after  a  pro- 
ceeding such  as  ours  yesterday. 

Every  Individual  cited  for  contempt  has 
a  constitutional  right  to  due  process — 
and  this  House  has  the  responsibility  to 
guarantee  that  right,  not  only  in  the  laws 
we  pass,  but  In  our  own  proceedings. 


When  we  fail  to  do  so.  we  demean  both 
ourselves  and  the  justice  we  would  pro- 
mote. 

In  my  judgment,  we  need  a  new  means 
of  considering  contempt  reports,  a  meth- 
od which  would  insure  careful,  dis- 
passionate analysis  of  each  case.  On 
Tuesday  I  joined  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr,  Curtis  1  and  our  former 
colleague,  Hon.  John  V.  Lindsay,  in  .spon- 
soring-' legislation  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  .select  committee  of  each 
House  to  review  contempt  reports  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  entire 
House.  Such  a  committee,  with  full  ac- 
cess to  evidence  and  ample  time  to  de- 
liberate, would  give  each  case  the  inde- 
pendent and  enlitThtened  study  which 
CDuld  preclude  unwi.se  floor  action  and 
abuse  of  ihe  rights  of  individuals  and 
the  powers  of  the  House. 

I  urge  the  House  to  consider  adopting 
this  procedure.  Meanwhile.  I  cannot 
conscientiously  vote  for  citations  brought 
before  us  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
seven  citations  were  presented  yesterday. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  LOSING  OUT  ON 
GOVERNMENT  PROCUREMENT 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  experience 
has  shown  that  the  true  friends  to  the 
small  business  community  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  procurement  centers 
were  the  Small  Business  Administration 
procurement  specialists.  These  men 
owed  their  allegiance  to  the  proposition 
that  small  business,  if  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  fairly,  can  provide 
better  goods  and  services  at  less  cost. 
Their  primary  interest,  as  representa- 
tives of  SBA  was  small  business  partici- 
pation in  the  spending  of  the  defense  dol- 
lar. As  the  Department  of  Defense  now 
turns  from  space-oriented  purchases  to 
those  procurements  directly  associated 
with  the  Vietnam  conflict  such  as  cloth- 
ing, food,  and  personal  equipment.  Items 
more  typically  associated  with  small 
manufacturing,  a  slight  increase  in  small 
business  set-asides  is  entirely  InsufBcient. 
Despite  the  repeated  protests  of  Re- 
publicans— joined.  I  might  add.  by  the 
voices  of  many  members  of  the  majority 
forces — dwindling  set-asides  of  the  past 
few  years  have  been  whitewashed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  other  agen- 
cies and  departments;  explanations  or 
excuses  cited  the  space  age  switch  in 
"purchase  mix"  or  "product  mix."  We 
were  told  that  only  big  business  could 
build  or  manufacture  a  growing  propor- 
tion of  their  purchases.  Now,  however, 
as  we  rapidly  expand  those  procurements 
more  readily  filled  by  small  manufactur- 
ing and  service  businesses,  we  are  ex- 
pected to  take  heart  with  insignificant 
set-aside  Increases,  thrown  to  this  most 
vital  and  necessary  segment  of  our  In- 
dustrial strength.  We  should  be  dou- 
bling our  efforts  In  obtalnlrig  a  greater 


share  of  the  defense  dollar  rather  than 
reduce  our  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  small  businessman, 
once  again  faces  increasingly  disadvan- 
tageous odds.  The  voice  of  SBA,  which 
should  be  the  small  business  spokesman 
in  the  Department  of  Defense,  is  being 
stilled ;  the  Federal  hand  of  help  to  small 
business  is  being  withdrawn.  Over  the 
protests  of  thousands  of  small  business- 
men and  a  bipartisan  group  of  congres- 
sional leaders,  the  Small  Business 
Administration  has  withdrawn  all  of  its 
procurement  specialists  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  procurement  cen- 
ters. On  January  21,  the  SBA  also  with- 
drew its  procurement  center  representa- 
tives previously  assigned  to  the  General 
Services  Administration,  although  this 
action  was  strongly  opposed  by  GSA. 

Concerned  as  we  are  for  the  welfare 
of  all  segments  of  our  Nation's  business 
community,  the  Republican  members  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  last  Friday  Issued  a  statement 
calling  attention  to  the  deplorable  lack 
of  interest  by  the  present  administration 
in  the  diminishing  proportion  of  Govern- 
ment purchases  from  qualified  small 
businesses.  More  affirmative  action  is 
required,  not  the  cessation  of  procure- 
ment set-aside  assistance  as  demon- 
strated by  this  action  by  SBA.  It  would 
appear  that  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration is  going  out  of  the  procurement 
business  by  agreeing  to  take  the  small 
business  voice  out  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  With  this  lack  of  concern  and 
interest  by  the  administration,  we  won- 
der how  much  longer  It  will  be  before 
those  4.7  million  small  businesses,  which 
formerly  obtained  an  all-too-small  share 
of  Government  procurement  contracts, 
will  be  out  of  business  as  well, 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  once  again  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  seriousness  of  the 
present  situation,  I  include  the  statement 
previously  mentioned  with  my  remarks 
at  this  point : 

Today,  only  1  week  after  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  fill  the  long  vacant  position  of  SBA 
Administrator,  Republican  nnembers  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
called  upon  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, Depart'-nent  of  Defense,  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  and  all  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  to  Increase  the 
proportion  of  their  procurement  awEirds  to 
small  business. 

Ranking  minority  member  Arch  A.  Moore. 
JR  ,  of  West  Virginia,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  Republican  membership  on  the  commit- 
tee which  Includes  H.  Allen  SMrrn  of  Cali- 
fornia; Ralph  Harvey,  of  Indiana;  Silvio  O. 
CoNTE,  of  Massachusetts;  Prank  Horton,  of 
New  York;  and  James  T.  Broyhill  of  North 
Carolina,  stated  that  "contracting  agencies 
turn  Increasingly  to  big  business,  despite  the 
shift  in  "purchase  mix'  from  space-orlented 
needs  to  those  more  adequately  filled  by 
small  business." 

"It  has  been  proven  time  and  time  again," 
said  Congressman  Moore,  "that  small  busi- 
ness, If  given  the  oppwrtunlty  to  compete 
fairly,  can  provide  better  goods  and  services 
at  less  cost. 

"Over  the  protests  of  thousands  of  small 
businessmen  and  a  bipartisan  group  of  con- 
gressional leaders,"  Moore  added,  "the  Small 
Business  Administration  withdrew  all  of  its 
representatives  from  Defense  Department 
Procurement  Centers.  Loss  of  those  trained 
and  effective  individuals,  whose  sole  task  wa» 
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to  improve  the  saJes  opportunity  of  small 
manufacturing  and  service  businesses,  will 
severely  limit  their  share  of  procurement 
contracts.  On  January  21,  SBA  withdrew  Its 
procurement  center  representatives  presently 
assigned  to  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, and  this  despite  even  GSA  opposition. 
"It  would  appear,"  Moobe  concluded,  "that 
the  Small  Business  Administration  is  going 
out  of  the  procurement  business  if  not  out 
of  business  altogether.  With  this  lack  of 
concern  and  interest  by  the  administration, 
we  wonder  how  much  longer  It  will  be  before 
those  smaU  businesses  which  formerly  ob- 
tained an  all-too-small  share  of  Government 
procurement  contracts,  will  be  out  of  busi- 
ness as  well." 
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HOW    ARE    YOU    GOING    TO    KEEP 
THEM  OFF  THE  DOLE? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AsHBRooK]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
good  friend  Newt  Dilgard,  of  Ashland, 
Ohio,  an  inveterate  reader,  ran  across  a 
letter  to  the  editor  In  the  Wellington, 
Ohio,  Enterprise  which  is  a  real  classic. 
Mr.  Winthrop  French  wrote  to  give  the 
details  of  the  Goverrmient  programs 
which  pay  him  for  planting  and  for  not 
planting  on  the  same  farm.  All  you 
need  to  do  It  read  it  and  you  get  the 
point.  I  insert  it  at  this  point  and  trust 
that  you  will  all  read  it.  Do  not  laugh, 
however,  we  are  paying  for  it. 

Wakeman,  Ohio. 

Dear  EnrroR:  *I,170  Is  what  Uncle  Sam 
wants  to  give  me  to  not  grow  30  Vz  acres  of 
corn  this  year;  and  he'll  give  me  another  $860 
if  I'll  grow  301/2  acres.  Confusing?  The  boys 
at  the  Huron  County  office  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
"give"  me  a  base  of  61  acres  of  corn.  They 
say  there's  too  much  corn  In  the  country  so 
they'll  give  me  $1,170  to  not  plant  SQi/j  acres 
of  it.  But  they  don't  want  me  to  not  grow 
too  much  corn  so  if  I'll  plant  the  other  30'2 
acres  of  my  allotment  they'll  give  me  another 
M60,  or  a  total  of  $2,030,  for  growing  30 '/i 
acres  and  not  growing  30  Vi  acres.  Five  hun- 
dred eighty-five  dollars  of  this  is  cash 
on  the  barrel  head  as  soon  as  I'll  sign  on 
the  dotted  line.  The  balance  I'll  have  to 
wait  for  until  I  get  my  30 1/2  acres  grown  and 
my  30 > 2  acres  not  grown. 

It  doesn't  take  much  work  to  not  grow  30 1/2 
acres  of  com  so  I  can  get  me  a  job  and  work 
long  enough  to  get  laid  off.  Then  I  can  get 
paid  for  not  working  and  for  not  growing 
corn  and  I  can  spend  my  time  writing  letters 
to  the  editor. 

Now  If  you  good  people  will  Just  hold  still 
while  Uncle  Sam  extracts  that  $585  from 
your  pocket.  I'll  appreciate  It  very  much. 
I  need  it  to  help  pay  my  Income  tax. 

The  conclusion  must  be  drawn,  from  a 
study  of  the  above  actual  case  and  others 
readily  apparent,  that  we  now  have  the 
socialistic  society  which  Khrushchev  pre- 
dicted. When  men  can  sit  In  an  office  and 
decide  which  farmer  gets  how  much  for 
growing  what  crop;  when  they  can  pass  out 
tax  money  to  improve  private  land;  when 
tney  can  give  money  to  reduce  production 
»od  at  the  same  time  pay  money  to  Increase 
productivity  and  to  bring  more  land  Into 
production;  when  they  can  pay  for  such 
mings  With  taxes  leveled  against  a  man's 
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wages,  we  must  conclude  that  our  free  so- 
ciety, as  originally  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution, Is  now  by  subterfuge  transformed 
Into  a  State-controlled  economy.  Lord  help 
us  all. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WiKTHROP  French. 


IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE,  GREAT 
SOCIETY  STYLE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AsHBRooK]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  had  an  address  in  the  Record 
regarding  Clark  MoUenhofif's  book,  "De- 
spollers  of  Democracy."  The  Lorain, 
Ohio,  Journal  had  an  editorial  on  Satur- 
day, January  29.  1966,  which  could  very 
well  have  been  a  page  or  a  footnote  in 
Mr.  Mollenhoff's  book. 

This  outstanding  Independent  news- 
paper hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head. 
Maybe  there  is  only  a  supposition  that 
there  Is  the  tie  between  the  contribution 
and  the  award  but  we  see  enough  of  It 
around  here  to  know  there  is  a  very 
good  basis  for  believing  this  is  just  what 
happened.  Besides,  this  newspaper  and 
its  publisher  has  had  plenty  of  experi- 
ence with  these  governmental  agencies 
and  knows  how  these  things  are  done. 
I  Include  the  editorial  at  this  point: 

It  Pays  To  Advertise 
The  list  of  American  businesses  whoee 
success  can  be  attributed  In  part  to  a  very 
successful  program  of  advertising  Is  long. 
On  this  list  are  some  of  the  largest  and  most 
successful  companies  In  the  United  States. 
A  new  advantage  to  advertising  has  been 
recently  revealed,  and  since  It  affects  a  cor- 
jxjration  which  Is  considering  becoming  part 
of  Lorain,  the  facts  are  worth  noting. 

United  Artists  was  an  advertiser  who 
placed  a  full  page  ad  In  the  1964  Democratic 
National  Convention  program.  The  cost  of 
this  ad  was  $15,000.  The  same  corporation 
also  took  a  full  page  ad  In  the  Democrats' 
advertising  book  "Toward  an  Age  of  Great- 
ness" published  in  December  1965.  Again 
the  cost  was  $15,000.  Both  of  these  ads  ap- 
peared In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Federal  law 
makes  It  a  crime  for  either  corporations  or 
labor  unions  to  make  contributions  or  ex- 
penditures "In  connection  with  any  election 
to  any  political  office,  or  in  connection  with 
any  primary  election  or  political  convention 
or  caucus  held  to  select  candidates  for  any 
political  office."     cntle  18,  sec.  610.) 

Could  this  advertising  have  resulted  In 
the  fact  that  on  January  6,  1966,  a  hearing 
examiner  from  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  recommended  that  United  Art- 
ists Broadcasting,  Inc.,  be  awarded  a  con- 
struction permit  for  a  new  television  broad- 
cast station  supposedly  assigned  to  Lorain, 
Ohio?  The  FCC  conveniently  Ignored  the 
fact  that  the  broadcast  tower  Is  to  be  located 
in  Cleveland,  Also  glossed  over  were  certtUn 
antitrust  questions  concernlrg  United  Art- 
ists. 

It  Is  nice  to  know  that  large  corporations 
can  benefit  from  the  Great  Society  as  well  as 
impoverished  Individuals,  especially  If  the 
large  corporations  know  the  value  of  adver- 
tising In  the  political  publications  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 


A  FLICKER  OF  HOPE  FOR  PEACE  IN 

VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
events  of  the  last  24  hours  would  Indicate 
that  there  is  a  flicker  of  hope  today  that 
the  President  will  succeed  In  chartering 
a  course  which  could  bring  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam  to  the  negotiating  table.  I  say 
advisedly  and  stress  that  it  is  only  a 
flicker,  only  a  thin  sliver  of  hope  but  I  am 
sure  that  to  the  millions  of  parents  in 
this  country,  fathers  and  mothers  whose 
youngsters  are  of  draft  age;  to  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  parents  in  this  country 
whose  boys  are  now  in  the  service  and 
who  are  actually  serving  in  Vietnam,  and 
to  the  millions  of  young  men  who  are 
most  directly  Involved  in  these  events 
even  such  a  flicker  can  be  a  source  of 
cautious  comfort. 

The  inspiring  victory  scored  yesterday 
by  our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  in 
bringing  before  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity CouncU  a  full-scale  discussion  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict  is  the  basis  for  this 
flicker  of  hope. 

Following  closely  behind  Ambassador 
Goldberg's  success  of  yesterday,  is  the 
statement  made  today  by  the  South 
Vietnam  Ambassador,  Vu  Van  Thai,  who, 
according  to  the  Associated  Press,  said 
that  his  government  believes  the  Viet- 
nam war  could  be  halted  on  the  basis 
of  the  1954  Geneva  Agreement.  The 
Associated  Press  dispatch  states  that  he 
made  a  comment  after  a  1  hour  and  10 
minute  meeting  with  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk.  Thai  said  he  had 
made  a  "complete  tour  of  all  the  prob- 
lems facing  us  at  this  stage.  There  is 
an  identity  of  views  both  in  standing 
against  aggression  and  in  the  sincere  de- 
sire of  both  of  our  governments  to  con- 
tinue the  search  for  peace." 

The  Ambassador  said  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment had  been  consulted  and  was  in 
full  agreement  with  the  United  States 
before  President  Johnson's  move  in  tak- 
ing the  peace  bid  to  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council. 

Asked  about  the  reconvening  of  tJie 
1954  Geneva  Conference,  which  would 
include  Communist  China,  North  Viet- 
nam, and  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States 
Thai  said : 

Our  Government  has  made  clear  that  while 
we  were  not  a  signatory  to  the  Geneva 
agreement,  we  feel  that  the  war  could  be 
stopped  on  the  basis  of  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment. 

The  main  violation  of  that  agreement  has 
been  due  to  the  aggression  from  the  north. 

Our  Government  has  reiterated  the  princi- 
ple of  the  right  of  the  Vietnamese  to  choose 
their  own  institutions  through  free  and 
democratic  elections. 

But  he  said  that  this  could  not  be 
carried  out  until  the  aggression  has  been 
stopped. 

I  think  the  fact  that  nine  nations 
voted  with  us  yesterday  at  the  United 
Nations  to   bring   this  whole  Vietnam 
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conflict  before  the  Security  Council  Ib  a 
great  source  of  hope. 

We  can  all  recall  that  by  using  this 
United  Nations  intemational  forum  In 
1962,  and  exposing  for  the  whole  world 
to  see  the  full  details  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy  in  Cuba,  President  Kennedy 
was  able  to  marshal  world  support  and 
Indignation  against  the  Soviet  Union  for 
placing  missiles  in  Cuba.  It  was  this 
world  indignation  that  helped  avoid  a 
major  confrontation  when  the  Soviets 
wittidrew.  While  I  am  mindful  of  those 
who  criticized  the  shortcomings  of  the 
United  Nations — and,  on  occasion,  I,  too, 
have  been  impatient  with  it — it  appears 
to  me  that  the  record  is  clear  that  the 
United  Nations  can  become  an  instru- 
ment for  resolving  disputes  which  could 
lead  to  major  world  conflict 

The  United  Nations  did  play  a  vital 
role  in  1962.  But  let  us  not  forget  also 
that  as  a  corollary  to  using  the  United 
Nations  as  a  forum  to  bring  before  the 
world  all  of  the  facts  on  Cuba,  we  had  a 
President  then,  as  we  have  a  President 
now,  not  afraid  to  stand  up  to  aggression 
during  the  discussions. 

I  firmly  believe  the  wisdom  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  decision  to  renew  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  is  beginning  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  the  sincerity 
of  our  purpose  as  Americans  in  defend- 
ing South  Vletoam  during  the  agonizing 
period  while  we  search  for  other  meth- 
ods to  end  the  war. 

We  want  peace  above  everything. 
That  Is  a  matter  of  Indisputable  record. 

We  have  exerted  and  exhausted  every 
single  one  of  our  resources  in  the  search 
for  that  peace.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  not  going  to  let  our  allies  down. 
We  are  not  goin^  to  see  South  Vietnam 
abandoned  because  we  know  that  to 
abandon  South  Vietnam  today  would 
merely  whet  the  appetites  of  those  who 
would  conquer  freedom  throughout  the 
world. 

I  warned  2  weeks  ago  of  the  Tri-Con- 
tlnental  Communist  Congress  held  in 
Cuba  during  the  first  2  weeks  of  Janu- 
ary. PV>r  those  people  who  cannot  \in- 
derstand  why  Mr.  Johnson  has  to  follow 
this  parallel  track — on  the  one  hand. 
using  whatever  resources  are  at  our  dis- 
posal to  bomb  military  installations  in 
Vietnam;  and  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
looking  for  peace  in  the  United  Nations — 
let  them  Just  read  the  record  of  that  Trl- 
Continental  Congress  and  let  them  un- 
derstand that  the  Communists  have  de- 
vised a  new  technique  of  warfare. 

Our  Nation,  by  building  up  the  huge 
war  machine  that  we  have,  has  made 
major  war  too  expensive.  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  presume  that  there  will  be  no 
major  exchange  of  nuclear  devices  be- 
tween the  major  powers  because  all  par- 
ties concerned  realize  what  a  costly  ap- 
proach that  would  be. 

And  so  the  Communists  have  now  de- 
vised a  new  technique  of  conquest  by  sub- 
version, conquest  by  terrorism,  and  the 
testing  ground  for  this  new  technique 
Is  South  Vietnam. 

The  Tri -Continental  Congress  clearly 
went  on  record  to  repeat  this  subversion 
and  terrorism  to  seize  nation  after  na- 
tion on  the  continents  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America.    It  Is  Important  for  those 


who  urge  we  abandon  Vietnam  to  know 
that  much  more  than  just  a  piece  of  real 
estate  in  Vietnam  is  involved  in  this  war. 

For  this  country  today  to  walk  away 
from  South  Vietnam  without  resoUIng 
that  problem  and  without  guaranteeing 
for  those  people  the  right  to  self-deter- 
mination would  be  to  give  the  green  light 
to  Communist  leaders  on  three  conti- 
nents, who  brazenly  and  boldly  spelled 
out  their  plans  In  Havana  for  15  days  in 
the  first  2  weeks  of  January.  They  told 
us  openly  how  they  plan  to  carry  on  the 
same  kind  of  subversion  and  terrorism 
throughout  the  whole  of  Asia,  throughout 
the  whole  of  Africa,  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  South  America.  This  is  the 
new  technique  of  the  International 
Comintern,  which  is  being  reestablished 
throughout  the  world. 

And  so,  for  all  of  those  well-meaning 
Americans  who  would  say  that  we  ought 
to  leave  Vietnam,  that  they  do  not  like 
Vietnam,  I  submit  and  suggest  that  they 
look  at  the  record  of  Havana  during  the 
first  2  weeks  of  January. 

I  submit  that  the  President  Is  follow- 
ing the  course  that  is  the  only  course 
for  Americans  to  follow 

I  submit  that  there  Is  a  reason  why 
Hanoi  and  Pelping,  and,  yes,  even  Mos- 
cow, do  not  want  to  see  this  conflict  re- 
solved. It  Is  becoming  crystal  clear  that 
Hanoi  and  Pelping  and  Moscow  would 
Just  as  soon  have  this  conflict  continued 
in  South  Vietnam,  because  they  feel 
that  they  have  all  of  our  attention 
centered  there,  all  of  our  energies  directed 
there,  while  in  the  meantime,  they  are 
free  to  roam  all  over  the  world  and  en- 
gage in  their  subversion. 

To  those  who  cannot  understand  the 
global  aspect  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  let 
me  remind  them  that  in  this  last  year, 
12  governments  of  the  African  Continent 
have  gone  down  and  have  been  wiped  out 
through  subversion  and  conflict,  very 
much  along  the  same  lines  that  we  now 
see  in  Vietnam. 

I  say  that  President  Johnson's  policy 
in  Vietnam — carrying  the  olive  branch 
of  peace  In  one  hand  and  the  arrows 
of  defense  In  the  other,  is  the  only  policy. 
It  is  a  policy  aimed  at  preventing  world 
warm. 

I  am  proud  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  American  people  who  are 
deeply  concerned  about  Vietnam,  who 
want  an  honorable  victory  In  Vietnam, 
have  shown  a  maturity  never  before 
demonstrated  in  America  In  saying  to 
the  President:  "Mr.  President,  we  are 
with  you.  We  trust  your  judgment.  We 
trust  freedom's  future  in  your  hands.  We 
trust  our  survival  to  your  guidance." 

Gk)d  grant  that  we  could  have  had 
this  kind  of  understanding  in  1935  and 
1936  and  1937,  when  another  great  Presi- 
dent stood  in  Chicago  at  the  Outer  Drive 
Bridge  and  called  for  a  quarantine  of  the 
first  aggressors  of  that  era.  He  warned 
in  those  days  that  if  we  did  not  stop  sig- 
gresslon  at  that  point,  it  would  spread 
into  a  major  conflict.  And  he  was  a 
prophet  to  be  dealt  with,  because  indeed 
the  world  sat  back,  and  wo  saw  the  dev- 
astation that  followed  in  World  War  n. 

I  say  to  tliose  who  urge  a  policy  of 
withdrawal  before  the  battle  Is  ended 
that  they  fail  to  look  at  history. 


Right  here  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
down  the  street  from  the  Capitol,  in 
front  of  the  National  Archives  Building, 
there  are  two  inscriptions:  One  says 
'What  Is  Past  Is  Prolog,"  and  the  other 
says  "Study  the  Past."  Now,  If  anybody 
still  wonders  what  we  are  doing  in  Viet- 
nam, let  them  Just  study  the  past  and 
they  win  see  what  we  are  doing  in  Viet- 
nam. We  are  defending  freedom  and 
stopping  aggression  before  It  gets  out  of 
hand. 

We  have  said  we  will  not  be  fooled 
again.  So  we  are  trying  to  move  for- 
ward on  two  courses,  one  at  the  peace 
table,  while  the  other  contains  aggres- 
sion. 

I  am  confident  that  the  breakthrough 
Ambassador  Gtoldberg  scored  in  the 
United  Nations  yesterday  in  v/innlng 
support  for  the  President's  request  that 
the  Vietnam  question  be  brought  to  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  is  the 
first  major  breakthrough.  Oh,  I  am 
mindful  of  the  veto  and  I  am  mindful  of 
all  the  other  things  the  Commimlsts  can 
do  to  block  us  at  the  U.N.  I  know  that 
there  will  be  a  long,  hard  road  to  fol- 
low at  the  United  Nations  before  we  can 
even  hope  to  bring  this  thing  to  an  hon- 
orsJSle  conclusion  and  solution,  but  at 
least  we  are  moving  forward. 

As  we  look  back  in  history  again  and 
as  we  look  at  the  role  that  the  United 
Nations  has  played  in  Cuba  and  in  the 
Congo  and  in  the  Gaza  strip  and  as  we 
go  down  the  line  and  see  the  record  of 
the  United  Nations,  we  Americans  today 
can  look  at  this  Uttle  flicker  of  hope  and 
see  that  maybe  by  the  grace  of  God,  we 
can  get  out  of  Vietnam  with  honor  and 
still  preserve  the  dignity  and  freedom  of 
those  people  we  have  vowed  to  protect. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  say  that  I  have  thrilled 
at  the  words  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  I  agree  with  him  100 
percent.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  in 
South  Vietnam  for  a  period  of  a  week 
about  2  months  ago.  I  was  there  the 
day  of  the  bombing  of  the  Metropol  Hotel 
in  Saigon.  I  was  the  first  American 
civilian  to  reach  the  site  of  that  bombing. 
I  remember  the  sickening  feeling  which 
came  over  me  as  I  contemplated  the 
havoc,  the  carnage,  the  desolation  caused 
by  that  explosion  in  which  some  133  per- 
sons were  seriously  Injured  and  8  were 
killed.  I  realized  then  that  the  tactics 
of  the  Vletcong  were  absolutely  devoid 
of  morality.  I  realized  that  they  were 
desperate  and  fanatical  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  objectives.  I  came  away  from 
that  country  more  determined  than  ever 
to  stand  firm  to  resist  this  kind  of  ter- 
rorism. I  was  told,  for  example,  that 
during  1965  the  Vletcong  averaged  about 
850  acts  of  terrorism  every  single  week 
for  an  entire  year's  period.  The  amount 
of  terrorisms  has  actually  gone  up  rather 
than  down  in  the  last  2  or  3  months.  I 
felt  then  and  I  feel  now — and  I  believe 
most  of  the  American  people  feel  strong- 
ly— that  this  type  of  conduct  cannot  be 
tolerated.  It  violates  all  of  the  rules  of 
decena?  and  of  acceptable  conduct,  yw. 
even  f»nwarfare. 
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I  heartily  approve  of  the  course  of  our 
Nation  in  standing  firm.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  for  what  he 
said. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  for  his  con- 
tribution.   I  would  certainly  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  his  remarks.    This  is 
the  thing  we  have  been  trs^ng  to  explain 
to  the  American  people.    We  are  fighting 
a  war  in  Vietnam  unlike  anything  that 
civilization  has  ever  fought  before.    In 
the  classical  sense  of  warfare,  there  were 
armies  with   uniforms   and   tanks   and 
there  was  some  code  of  ethics  toward 
soldiers  including  a  code  of  exchanging 
prisoners  of  war  which  has  been  set  up 
over  the  years.    Going  back  through  the 
whole  history  of  civilization,  man's  in- 
humanity toward  his  fellow  man  had 
some  sort  of  standards  at  least  for  the 
military  personnel.     However,  what  we 
are  fighting  in  Vietnam  today  is  a  com- 
pletely new  concept  of  Communist  war- 
fare which  can  strike  in  any  coimtry  or 
in  any  section  of  the  world.    You  are 
fighting  men  that  you  cannot  Identify  as 
the  enemy,  men  who  work  the  fields  dur- 
ing the  day  and  in  the  evening,  with  the 
very  same  clothes  on,  but  heavily  armed 
by  Hanoi  and  Pelping,  go  out  and  commit 
acts  of  violence,  terrorism,  and  subver- 
sion.   These  are  terrorists  who  have  not 
stopped  at  murdering,  executing,  60,000 
of  South  Vietnamese  city,  village,  and 
municipal  officials.    They  have  destroyed 
entire  local  governments.    They  are  tak- 
ing mayors  and   city   councllmen  and 
police  chiefs  and  all  others  responsible 
for  orderly  government  and  putting  them 
up  against  the  wall  and  destroying  them. 
That  is  the  kind  of  war  we  are  fighting  in 
Vietnam.    For  us  to  walk  away  from  it 
now  would  be  an  open  Invitation  for  this 
kind  of  terrorism  all  over  the  world,  and 
I  say,  also,  here  in  the  United  States. 
Vietnam,   Mr.   Speaker,   Is   the   testing 
ground  for  an  entirely  new  method  of 
terrorism  and  subversion  with  which  the 
Communists  hope  to  conquer  the  world 
through  so-called  "small  wars  of  libera- 
tion." 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
compliment  him  on  his  constructive  and 
discerning  analysis  of  this  situation.  I 
subscribe  to  what  you  have  said  and 
associate  myself  with  your  analysis  of  the 
situation.  I  want  to  be  counted  among 
those  who  are  standing  squarely  behind 
the  President  in  handling  this  most  diffi- 
cult situation. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  his  state- 
nient.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 


SUPPORTING  PRESIDENT  JOHN- 
SON'S POLICY  IN  VIETNAM 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ros- 
T^NKowsKi).  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  HoLiFiELD]  is  recogrdzed  for  15 
minutes. 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
supported  the  President's  foreign  policy 
in  Vietnam  since  its  inception  and  I  sup- 
port it  today. 

I  believe  the  principles  contained  in 
the  United  Nations  Charter  comprise  the 
basic  foundation  for  mediation  and  con- 
ciliation between  nations.  Two  of  the 
most  important  principles  are: 

First,  condemnation  of  militaiT  ag- 
gression by  one  nation  against  another 
as  a  means  of  settling  a  dispute;  and 

Second,  the  right  of  self-determination 
by  the  people  of  any  nation  in  free  and 
uncoerced  elections. 

In  Vietnam  we  have  naked  aggression 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  hard  core  mih- 
tary  troops  and  covert  infiltrators  against 
the  people  in  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Since  1954-55  we  have  had  a  planned 
North  Vietnamese  four-pronged  program 
of  infiltration,  subversion,  terrorism,  and 
guerrilla  military  takeover  of  villages 
and  areas  in  South  Vietnam. 

Another  principle  of  the  United  Na- 
tions involves  regional  agreements  be- 
tween nations  to  come  to  each  other's  aid 
at  the  request  of  the  aggrieved  nation. 
These  agreements  to  aid  in  the  event  of 
aggression  may  be  either  bilateral,  as 
between  two  nations,  or  multilateral, 
through  regional  organizations  such  as 
NATO  or  SEATO. 

In  the  instant  case  of  Vietnam,'  it  is 
true  we  were  not  signatory  to  the  Geneva 
agreement  of  1954,  but  we  did  take  of- 
ficial note  of  the  agreement  and  Issued 
a  statement  saying  we  would  view  any 
renewal  of  aggression  with  grave  con- 
cern and  we,  as  a  nation,  would  refrain 
from  the  use  of  force  to  disturb  the  status 
of  those  nations  whose  boundaries  were 
set  in  the  Geneva  agreement  of  1954, 

Since  1950  we  had  helped  Indochina — 
which  included  Vietnam — with  economic 
and  military  assistance.  We  have  con- 
tinued that  help  to  Vietnam  imder  bi- 
lateral arrangements,  at  their  request, 
up  to  the  present  time.  As  the  aggres- 
sion increased  from  North  Vietnam, 
aided  and  abetted  by  Red  China,  we  were 
faced  with  renouncing  our  commitments 
or  continuing  our  economic  and  military 
aid  on  a  larger  scale. 

Three  administrations — Elsenhower, 
Kennedy,  and  Johnson — shaved  deemed 
it  a  commitment  of  honor  to  continue 
our  economic  and  military  aid  to  Viet- 
nam. 

It  has  been  considered  Important  to 
our  Nation  as  well  as  the  free  world  that 
the  new  formula  of  Communist  conquest 
be  checked.  Failure  to  check  this 
planned  formula  of  Communist  conquest 
in  Vietnam  would  be  considered  a  be- 
trayal of  commitment  by  the  Vietnamese 
Government  and  a  reflection  on  the 
integrity  of  U.S.  commitments  to  our 
other  allies.  It  woulci  also  constitute  an 
encouragement  to  further  use  of  the  four 
pronged  formula  of  Communist  conquest 
in  troubled  spots  throughout  the  world. 
I  am  deeply  troubled  and  concerned 
because  large  scale  military  action  in 
Vietnam  Is  necessary.  I  have  urged  the 
President  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  in 
the  quest  for  peace  without  sacrlflce  of 
national  honor. 


I  believe  the  President  has  made  every 
effort  to  achieve  negotiations  for  peace. 
What  else  can  he  do  while  maintain- 
ing our  national  honor? 

Of  course,  as  Commander  in  Chief  he 
can  order  our  military  forces  to  retreat 
from  Vietnam. 

Is  this  what  his  critics  want  him  to  do? 
Is  this  what  the  American  people  want 
him  to  do? 

Let  us  be  done  with  general  criticism 
and  ask  those  who  criticize  to  suggest 
specific  alternatives. 

I  am  confident  the  great  majority  of 
the  American  i->eople  are  supporting  the 
President  In  his  handling  of  the  Vietnam 
problem.  They  believe  he  has  Indeed 
walked  "the  long  mile"  in  the  pursuit  of 
peace.  Certainly  there  has  never  been, 
within  my  personal  knowledge,  as  many 
offers  to  go  from  the  battlefield  to  the 
conference  table.  These  offers  have  been 
made  by  the  President  and  by  the  Secre- 
tarj-  of  State  many,  many  times.  The 
voluntary  cessation  of  air  strikes  for  37 
days,  accompanied  by  a  worldwide  series 
of  personal  appeals  carried  by  a  blue 
ribbon  panel  of  personal  emissaries  in- 
cluding Vice  President  Humphrey,  was 
of  no  avail. 

The  cessation  of  air  strikes  was  used 
by  the  Vletcong  to  strengthen  their  mili- 
tary resources  for  further  aggression. 
The  President's  personal  emissaries  re- 
turned without  any  concession  on  the 
part  of  the  aggressors. 

I  was  in  favor  of  the  cessation  of 
bombing  in  order  that  we  could  explore 
to  the  utmost  the  possibility  of  peace. 
No  one  can  say  a  cessation  of  air  strikes 
for  37  days,  in  the  face  of  continuous  at- 
tacks, was  too  short  for  conciliatory 
action  by  the  Vletcong.  No  one  can  say, 
in  retrospect,  the  Vletcong  buildup  in 
unopposed  transportation  of  war  sup- 
plies and  unharassed  infiltration  of 
manpower  will  not  be  refiected  in  the 
loss  of  additional  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  lives. 

This  was  the  chance  we  took  in  the 
quest  for  peace.  This  is  the  further 
burden  we  bear  as  a  result  of  the  Vlet- 
cong's  refusal  to  negotiate  for  peace  at 
the  conference  table. 

There  are  those  who  will  continue  to 
cry  for  peace  at  the  price  of  honor,  at  the 
price  of  appeasement  of  tyranny  and  In 
the  face  of  military  aggression  on  the 
territory  of  a  legally  estabUshed  nation. 
There  will  continue  to  be  those  who  al- 
low their  desire  for  peace  to  becloud  their 
evaluation  of  the  realities  of  the  Com- 
munist planned  formula  for  conquest  of 
desperate  people  luled  by  weak  and  un- 
stable governments. 

I  have  no  desire  to  silence  dissent.  I 
have  no  desire  to  sit  In  Judgment  on  my 
colleagues  whose  conclusions  differ  from 
mine.  They,  of  course,  must  answer  to 
their  consciences  as  I  shall  answer  to 
mine. 

I  yield  to  no  man  a  greater  desire  for 
peace.  For  20  years  I  have  studied  the 
perils  of  the  atomic  age.  I  know  the 
power  of  every  type  of  atomic  and 
atomic-hydrogen  weapon.  I  have  con- 
ducted extensive  hearings  on  the  effecu 
an  atomic  war  would  have  on  man  and 
his    environment.    For    7    consecutive 
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yean,  my  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Operations  studied  the  problem  of  civil 
defense  In  the  atcxnlc  age.  Our  reports 
on  dvll  defense,  atomic  radiation,  and 
the  effects  of  atomic  weapons  are  the 
most  comprehensive  and  reliable  group 
of  reports  on  these  cloaely  related  sub- 
jects. 

I  am  aware  of  the  massive  total  explo- 
sive power  contained  in  our  inventory  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  have  been  Informed 
of  our  intelligence  estimates  of  the  nu- 
clear power  of  other  nations.  I  cite  this 
background  of  Information  and  knowl- 
edge not  In  a  spirit  of  braggadocio  or 
arrogance.  Such  knowledge  leaves  little 
room  for  egotism.  It  does  impose  on  this 
Member  a  soberness  and  a  desire  for 
peace  based  on  the  conviction  that  man 
carmot  blunder  Into  a  nuclear  war  if 
civilization  Is  to  survive.  Therefore,  the 
nations  of  the  world  must  find  the  way 
to  peace.  That  way,  however,  will  not 
be  foimd  by  surrender  to  the  aggressor, 
nor  will  It  be  foimd  through  the  betrayal 
of  honorable  commitments  to  nations 
which  are  based  on  the  principles  set 
forth  in  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Neither  will  it  come,  at  this  time, 
through  reliance  on  the  defective  peace 
enforcement  provisions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions In  cases  of  national  controversy. 
The  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  are  noble  but  upon  that  founda- 
tion of  principles  we,  the  member  na- 
tions, have  not  as  yet  perfected  the  func- 
tions of  adjudication  and  enforcement. 

Until  these  functions,  envisaged  by  its 
founders,  are  developed  we  must  live  In 
a  world  torn  between  the  high  ideals  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  stern 
and  ugly  realities  of  national  contro- 
versy. We  must  find  accommodations 
for  balancing  military  power,  restrain- 
ing total  commitment  to  war,  protecting 
weak  nations  against  aggression,  and 
eliminating  the  causes  of  war. 

I  was  pleased  at  the  President's  deci- 
sion to  take  the  Vietnam  problem  before 
the  United  Nations.  Any  crisis  as 
threatening  to  world  peace  as  the  one  In 
Vietnam  should  be  discussed  in  the 
highest  international  forum  which  is 
available.  We  realize  the  limitations  of 
the  United  Nations  mechanism.  En- 
cumbered as  it  is  with  obstructive  possi- 
bilities and  deficient  powers,  it  still  has 
great  present  and  potential  value. 

The  United  Nations  will  never  reach 
the  goal  of  fulfillment  planned  by  its 
originators  unless  It  is  given  diflScult 
tasks  to  perform.  The  test  of  perform- 
ance will  disclose  its  weaknesses  and 
defects.  While  I  approve  of  President 
Johnson's  decision  to  refer  the  Vietnam 
problem  to  the  United  Nations  for  de- 
bate and  full  discussion,  I  realize  such 
referral  does  not  guarantee  an  ideal  solu- 
tion nor  does  it.  In  Itself,  relieve  the 
United  States  from  our  commitment  of 
honor  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  It 
does  not  remove  the  need  for  bilateral 
or  regional  defense  group  agreements  to 
protect  the  weak  from  predatory  aggres- 
sion until  there  Is  a  United  Nations  peace 
enforcement  arm. 

While  the  United  Nations  debates  the 
Vietnam  problem,  and  I  welcome  such 
debate,  we  must  answer  the  Vietcong 
aggression  with  the  only  method  they 


apparently  respect.  That  is  overwhelm- 
ing military  power.  They  have  refused 
the  olive  branch  and  we  are  forced  to 
continue  the  use  of  the  sword.  This  is 
not  the  first  time,  nor  will  it  be  the  last 
time,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  been  asked  to  sacrifice  in  the  cause 
of  freedom,  in  the  cause  of  opposing  ag- 
gression. 

I  support  the  President  in  the  resump- 
tion of  air  striJces  against  the  forces  of 
aggression.  I  know  he  will  keep  the 
door  open  for  peace  negotiations.  I 
know  that  door  will  swing  wide  when 
the  aggressor  realizes  aggression  cannot 
win.  I  know  the  road  to  peace  has  to 
be  the  road  of  honor  and  surrender  to 
aggression  will  but  whet  the  appetite  of 
the  aggressor  for  larger  and  more  dan- 
gerous adventures. 

This  Nation  seeks  no  conquest  of  ter- 
ritory or  people.  We  seek  to  live  in  peace 
with  all  men  and  we  are  willing  to  make 
the  necessary  sacrifices  to  stop  aggres- 
sion before  it  embroils  the  world  in  a 
greater  and  more  dangerous  struggle. 


U.N.  SECURITY  COUNCIL  RAISES 
HIGH  THE  HOPES  OF  THE  WORLD 
TOWARD  ESTABLISHING  DURA- 
BLE AND  HONORABLE  PEACE  IN 
VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  raised  high  the  hopes 
of  the  world  yesterday  by  voting  to  de- 
bate the  U.S.  resolution  calling  for  im- 
mediate discussions,  without  precondi- 
tions, to  establish  a  durable  and  honor- 
able peace  in  Vietnam.  Having  accept- 
ed its  rightful  responsibility,  and  having 
elected  to  assume  its  role  in  man's  end- 
less quest  for  peace,  it  is  now  incumbent 
upon  the  Security  Council  to  make  a  de- 
termined effort  to  meet  its  responsibility 
and  discharge  its  role,  by  marshaling 
every  human  and  institutional  resource 
at  its  command,  to  bring  peace  to  this 
troubled  world  of  ours. 

I  commend  the  President  and  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg  for  addressing  this  prob- 
lem to  the  United  Nations.  In  our  era, 
the  problem  of  war  is  the  world's  prob- 
lem. The  task  of  concluding  hostilities 
and  confining  the  possibilities  of  escala- 
tion, defy  accomplishment  by  any  one 
nation — no  matter  how  honest  its  pur- 
pose, no  matter  how  true  its  strivings. 
Because  the  world  recognized  its  collec- 
tive responsibility  for  peace,  it  fashioned 
an  organization  to  which  it  could  turn 
when  collective  action  was  required  to 
preserve  its  noblest  ideals.  Our  presen- 
tation of  this  issue  to  the  United  Nations 
reflects  our  confidence  in  that  institu- 
tion. The  extent  to  which  this  corifl- 
dence  is  well  placed,  wUl  substantially 
affect  the  course  of  history,  and  the  fu- 
ture ability  of  the  United  Nations  to 
guide  that  course  along  the  paths  of 
peace. 

Since  last  July.  I  have  been  ardently 
and  continually  advocating  an  effective 
U.N.  involvement  in  the  southeast  Asian 
crisis.    I  am  heartened  that  this  call  has 
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been  smswered,  and  I  am  confident  that 
appropriate  machinery  can  be  developed 
for  containing  and  concluding  the  hos- 
tilities in  Vietnam.  I  am  certain  that 
constructive  proposals  can  be  advanced 
and  adopted  by  the  member  states  of  the 
United  Nations.  Whether  such  action 
will  be  taken  will  depend,  in  large  meas- 
ure, on  their  willingness  to  put  aside 
petty  differences  in  the  interest  of  world 
peace.  No  greater  task  could  be  assigned 
to  the  United  Nations,  no  greater  oppor- 
tunity could  be  afforded  it. 


WESTERN  ARMS  TO  THE  ARAB 
STATES:  FISHING  IN  TROUBLED 
WATERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern  1  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  many  colleagues,  I  was  shocked 
and  dismayed  by  the  recent  official 
acknowledgment  that  the  United  States 
is  actively  engaged  in  arranging  fresh 
arms  shipments  to  Jordan  and  Saudi 
Arabia.  Tanks  were  supplied  to  Jordan 
and  a  $400  million  Anglo-American  deal 
has  been  negotiated  with  Saudi  Arabia; 
I  understand  further  that  Jordan  will 
purchase  an  additional  $80  million  worth 
of  aircraft  from  Great  Britain. 

To  my  knowledge  these  policy  deci- 
sions were  reached  and  pursued  while 
the  Congress  was  in  recess;  I  don't  think, 
realistically,  that  the  Congress,  in  view 
of  its  past  expressions  and  sentiments, 
is  sympathetic  to  this  new  direction. 

For  it  raises  serious  questions  regard- 
ing American  intentions  in  the  Middle 
East;  it  undermines  our  purpose  of 
stemming  the  wasteful  commitment  to 
armaments,  a  continuing  source  of  ten- 
sion, temptation,  and  unreasoned  bellig- 
erence. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  other  Commu- 
nist states  have  poiured  arms  into  the 
area;  this  remains  the  most  direct  threat 
to  peace.  The  Arab  arms  buildup,  which 
the  United  States  is  now  supporting,  rep- 
resents an  immediate  threat  to  the  pros- 
pects for  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  have  been  in  communication  with  the 
Department  of  State  on  this  matter. 
Early  in  January,  before  the  Congress 
reconvened,  I  asked  the  Department  to 
supply  me  with  an  official  accounting  of 
the  military  capability  of  the  Arab  States, 
as  compared  to  the  status  of  Israel's  de- 
fenses. The  Department,  in  explaining 
the  fresh  arms  shipments,  contends  that 
a  military  balance  will  be  retained,  and 
that  Israel's  security  is  not  threatened. 
I  am  awaiting  a  reply  from  the  Depart- 
ment on  this  question. 

I  must  say  at  this  point,  however,  that 
all  estimates  thus  far  lead  me  to  the  in- 
escapable conclusion  that  the  planned 
ai-ms  commitments  to  Jordan  and  Saudi 
Arabia  will  undoubtedly  put  Israel  in  an 
extremely  precarious  position;  Commu- 
nist-bloc supplies  have  established  a 
formidable  aggressive  arsenal. 

Nor  can  one  ignore  the  psycological 
impact  of  spirallng  arms  purchases. 
They  radiate  a  momentum  which  seldom 
stays  within  the  bounds  of  reason.  Secu- 
rity must  be  maximized. 
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The  United  States  has  at  length  pro- 
fessed its  opposition  to  proliferation  of 
armaments.  In  the  Middle  East,  where 
you  have  a  situation  of  continuing  change 
and  where  one  nation  is  encircled  by 
forces  hostile  to  her,  this  policy  of  limit- 
ing military  capacity  is  especially  valid. 
There  are  constantly  new  vacuums  and 
incessant  juggling  for  power.  I  can 
think  of  no  greater  source  of  danger  than 
to  inflate  temper  and  ambition  by  dis- 
patch of  new  and  modem  weapons.  By 
facilitating  further  arms  shipments  to 
the  Middle  East,  the  United  States  Is 
promoting  further  proliferation  of  mili- 
tary might  which,  in  long-range  terms, 
can  only  Increase  tension,  divert  re- 
sources and  talent,  and  involve  the  great 
powers  to  a  more  dangerous  extent. 

This  new  direction  in  our  policy  is,  I 
fear,  fraught  with  the  greatest  peril.  We 
should  rather  steer  our  efforts  toward 
the  possibilities  of  securing,  step  by  step, 
the  annulment  of  suspicion,  the  recogni- 
tion of  basic  realities,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  an  amicable  settlement  of  out- 
standing differences. 

I  can  only  surmise  that  the  American 
arms  initiative  is  motivated  by  naive  ex- 
pediency, by  the  false  expectation  of  tem- 
porary favor,  all  of  which  has  proved  elu- 
sive in  the  past.  A  great  nation  such 
as  ours  has  a  responsibility  to  uphold  the 
standards  of  peaceful  behavior  as  long 
as  developments  do  not  endanger  the  na- 
tional security. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  situation 
we  can  do  little  else  except  insure  that 
relative  balance  In  the  Middle  East  is 
indeed  secured.  Our  Government  must 
now  take  all  necessary  steps  to  insure 
that  Israel's  deterrent  force  retains 
credibility. 

A  JOB  WELL  DONE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  fMr.  AshbrookI  Is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite some  recent  attempts  to  discredit 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  have  an  implicit  faith  in  this  most 
amazing  of  Federal  agencies.  The  FBI 
annual  report  for  1965  proves  beyond  a 
doubt  that  this  faith  is  justified: 

The  FBI  during  the  past  year  relayed 
approximately  180,000  items  of  criminal 
information  from  informants  and  other 
sources  to  appropriate  authorities,  re- 
sulting in  over  7,500  arrests  by  Federal 
and  local  authorities. 

The  FBI  actually  made  money  for  the 
U.S.  Government  during  1965:  12,640 
convictions  in  FBI  cases  resulted  in  well 
over  $250  million  in  fines,  savings,  and 
recoveries  which  far  exceeded  the  funds 
spent  to  operate  the  Bureau  last  year. 

In  the  area  of  civil  rights,  FBI  investi- 
gations were  responsible  for  the  appre- 
henson  of  a  number  of  those  involved  in 
major  violations  of  Federal  civil  rights 
statutes. 

During  the  year  just  ended  the  FBI 
continued  to  probe  the  activities  of  the 
Communist  Party.  U.S.A..  and  Mr. 
Hoover  again  warned  the  American  pub- 
"c  that  the  machinations  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  U.S.A..  are  to  be  underesti- 


mated and  disparaged  at  our  peril. 
Once  again  all  America  was  served  notice 
that  the  allegiance  of  our  Nation's  youth 
is  prized  by  the  Communist  Party,  and 
the  use  of  Communist  speakers  on  cam- 
puses. Communist  participation  in  dem- 
onstrations, and  the  expansion  of  the 
W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs — a  Communist 
Party  front — are  some  of  the  vehicles  de- 
signed by  the  Communist  Party,  U.SA. 
to  trap  unsuspecting  American  students. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  FBI  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year  are  too  many  and 
varied  to  list.  However,  the  public  state- 
ment released  by  the  Bureau  on  January 
6,  1966,  provides  a  brief  but  comprehen- 
sive summation  of  the  FBI's  activities 
during  1965. 

As  in  the  case  of  every  entity  worthy 
of  respect  and  emulation,  to  know  is  to 
appreciate.  Accordingly,  I  include  this 
account  of  the  Bureau's  1965  achieve- 
ments In  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point,  with  appropriate  subheadings 
added: 

Report  bt  the  Pbdisal  Bureau  of 
Investigation 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  In  a  state- 
ment to  Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach  today,  advised  that  record  highs 
were  reached  In  almost  all  major  phases  of 
FBI  operations  during  the  1965  calendar 
year. 

CRIMINAL    INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  Hoover  advised  that  alltlme  highs  were 
recorded  by  the  location  of  nearly  14,000 
fugitives  and  the  recovery  of  over  21,000 
automobiles  In  FBI-Investigated  cases.  A 
record  was  also  established  with  the  location 
of  over  3.400  fugitives  who  were  being  sought 
at  the  specific  request  of  State  and  local 
authorities  for  fleeing  across  State  lines  in 
violation  of  the  Fugitive  Felon  Act.  Among 
other  achievements  cited  by  the  FBI  Direc- 
tor were  some  12,640  convictions  in  FBI 
cases  and  well  over  $250  million  in  fines, 
savings,  and  recoveries.  Mr.  Hoover  pointed 
out  that  this  latter  figure  represents  an  in- 
crease of  over  $30  million  over  the  prior 
year  and  far  exceeds  the  amount  of  funds 
spent  to  operate  the  FBI  during  1965. 

During  1965  some  180,000  items  of  criminal 
information  received  from  informants  and 
other  sources  which  were  of  interest  to  other 
agencies  were  promptly  disseminated  by  the 
FBI  to  appropriate  authorities.  In  addition, 
over  7,500  arrests  by  Federal  and  local  au- 
thorities were  attributed  to  information  fur- 
nished by  criminal  Informants. 

Among  the  several  Important  criminal 
cases  which  aroused  national  interest  was  the 
case  of  Duane  Earl  Pope,  a  college  football 
star,  who  was  convicted  of  one  of  the  bloodiest 
bank  robberies  of  modern  times.  Pope  was 
found  guilty  of  the  robbery  of  the  Farmers 
State  Bank  at  Big  Springs,  Nebr.,  on  June  4, 
1965,  Just  5  days  after  his  college  graduation, 
in  which  three  bank  employees  were  slain. 
After  a  month-long  trial,  Pope  was  sentenced 
on  December  3,  1965.  to  die  in  the  electric 
chair  on  March  3,  1966. 

Mr.  Hoover  also  cited  the  simultaneous  ar- 
rest of  15  Individuals  in  several  different 
States  on  November  20,  1965,  in  connection 
with  a  nationwide  automobile  theft  ring. 
In  addition  to  the  15  arrested,  2  others  were 
previously  indicted  and  2  additional  persons 
surrendered  to  authorities  In  Chicago,  ni. 
This  extensive  investigation,  which  spread 
from  California  to  New  England  and  Minne- 
sota to  Texas,  has  already  resulted  in  the 
recovery  of  more  than  125  automobiles  valued 
at  some  half  million  dollars. 

In  the  drive  against  organized  crime,  Mr. 
Hoover  stated  that  a  number  of  severe  blows 
have  been  dealt  to  the  gambling  and  rack- 
eteering element  with  successful  proeecutlve 


action  In  Federal  court  against  key  individ- 
uals In  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  May 
1965.  Felix  "Milwaukee  Phil"  Alderlso,  re- 
portedly the  second-ranking  hoodlum  m  the 
Chicago  area,  was  fined  $7,500  and  sentenced 
to  4'^  years  In  prison  In  Federal  court  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  on  charges  of  having  violated 
the  extortion  and  interstate  transportation 
In  aid  of  racketeering  statutes.  In  June 
1965,  Angelo  "Monge"  Rossettl,  operator  of 
Sportsday  Weekly,  a  major  race  wire  service 
with  headquarters  In  Boston.  Mass.,  was  con- 
victed In  Federal  court  and  sentenced  to  2».4 
years  for  violation  of  the  Interstate  transpor- 
tation In  aid  of  racketeering  and  Interstate 
transmission  of  wagering  information  sta- 
tutes. 

Samuel  M.  Glancana.  the  undisputed  head 
of  all  underworld  activities  In  the  Chicago 
area.  Is  still  Incarcerated  In  the  Cook  County 
Jail.  He  was  Jailed  after  refusing  to  answer 
questions  put  to  him  by  a  Federal  grand  Jury 
In  Chicago,  even  after  being  granted  Immu- 
nity by  a  Federal  Judge.  Although  he  did 
petition  the  US.  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ 
of  certiorari,  the  Supreme  Court  denied  his 
petition  on  December  13,  1965. 

Overall,  some  80  persons  were  convicted 
during  1965  under  Interstate  gambling  and 
racketeering  laws  as  a  result  of  FBI  Investi- 
gations, and  numerous  plush  gambling  ca- 
sinos as  well  as  houses  of  prostitution  have 
been  eliminated  as  a  result  of  FBI  activity. 

CrVH,  RIGHTS 

The  work  of  the  FBI  In  the  field  of  civil 
rights  continued  to  expand  during  the  past 
year.  With  the  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  In  August  1965,  the  FBI  has  been 
called  upon  to  conduct  expeditious  and  de- 
tailed Investigations  and  to  obtain  extensive 
statistical  data  In  connection  with  the  im- 
plementation of  the  provisions  of  the  act 
designed  to  enable  large  numbers  of  previ- 
ously disenfranchised  citizens  to  vote.  This 
Is  in  addition  to  the  numerous  investigations 
conducted  under  other  statutes  relating  to 
civil  rights  and  racial  matters. 

Mr.  Hoover  noted  that  the  FBI  has  estab- 
lished an  outstanding  record  of  accompUsh- 
ments  In  connection  with  Its  civil  rights 
investigations,  pointing  out  that  In  less  than 
24  hours  the  FBI  arrested  four  Ku  Klux  Klan 
members  In  connection  with  the  murder  of 
Mrs.  Viola  Lluzzo,  a  civil  rights  worker,  on 
March  25.  1965,  near  Sclma.  Ala.  Three  were 
Indicted  on  Federal  civil  rights  charges  and 
charges  were  dismissed  against  the  fourth 
The  same  three  persons  were  later  Indicted 
for  murder  by  a  State  grand  Jury.  Although 
one  of  the  three  was  acquitted  after  two 
State  trials  on  the  local  charge  of  murder, 
all  three  were  convicted  on  Federal  civlJ 
rights  charges  In  US.  district  court  In  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  on  December  3.  1965,  and  each 
of  the  three  defendants  was  sentenced  to  10 
years'  Imprisonment.  State  murder  charges 
against  two  of  the  persons  are  still  out- 
standing. 

As  a  result  of  FBI  investigation  following 
the  assault  on  the  Rev.  James  J.  Reeb 
and  two  other  white  ministers  In  Selma, 
Ala.,  on  March  9.  1965.  four  local  white  men 
were  arrested  by  special  agents  of  the  FBI 
and  charged  with  violation  of  a  Federal  civil 
rights  statute.  Three  of  these  individuals, 
who  were  later  charged  with  mvirder  upon 
the  death  of  Reverend  Reeb  on  March  11. 
1965,  were  acquitted  In  State  court  of  these 
charges  on  December  10,  1965.  The  fourth 
subject  was  not  Indicated  by  the  State.  The 
four  defendants  are  free  on  bond  on  the  out- 
standing Federal  civil  rights  charges  which 
are  still  under  consideration  by  the  Justice 
Department 

In  connection  with  Ku  Klux  Klan  violence. 
Mr.  Hoover  pointed  out  that  based  on  an  FBI 
Investigation  the  Department  of  Justice  filed 
a  civil  suit  on  July  19,  1965,  in  U.S.  district 
court.  New  Orleans,  La.,  against  the  Original 
Knights  of   the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  others 
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nnHnf  an  Injiisctioa  to  praveot  loterference 
with  persons  exerclclng  constitutional  rights 
la  the  Bogalua*.  La..  are«.  On  December  1, 
1065,  a  three-Judge  Federal  court  Issued  an 
opinion  In  this  matter  to  the  effect  that  the 
defendants  have  adopted  a  i>attern  and 
practice  or  Intimidation  only  to  be  baited  by 
broad  Injiuictlve  decree.  On  December  22, 
1»«5,  the  court  handed  down  a  preliminary 
Injunction  enjoining  the  Original  Knlghta  of 
the  Ku  Kluz  Klan.  Anti-Communist  Chris- 
tian Association,  and  others  from  assaulting, 
threatening,  harassing,  Interfering  with  or 
Intimidating,  or  attempting  to  assault,  etc., 
any  Negro  In  the  exercise  o(  hla  right  to  the 
equal  use  and  enjoyment  of  public  facilities, 
places  of  public  acconunodatlon,  and  of  his 
right  to  vote  free  from  racial  discrimination 
or  his  right  to  equal  employment  op- 
portunity. 

COMMUNIST  PARTY,  U.3.A. 

Mr.  Hoover  emphasized  that,  contrary  to 
the  oft-expreased  wishful  thoughts  of 
apologists  for  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  States,  this  organization  is  still  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with.  During  a  press 
conference  in  Chicago,  111.,  on  December  6, 
1968,  Ous  Hall,  general  secretary  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S.A.,  stated  that  the  party 
was  experiencing  the  greaetst  upsurge  in  Its 
history.  Hall  said  that  the  party  member- 
ship had  Jumped  1.000  or  2.000  above  Its 
10,000  total  of  a  year  ago.  James  West, 
spokesman  for  the  IlUnois  Communist  Party, 
■tatsd  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion of  November  15.  1965,  relieving  party 
members  of  the  requirement  that  they  reg- 
ister as  agents  of  a  foreign  power  had  led 
to  a  rush  for  Information  and  membership. 

In  an  eilort  to  correct  Its  most  serious 
deficiency,  the  lack  of  trained  youth,  the 
ptkTty  held  a  national  youth  leadership  school 
for  two  weeks  In  June  1965,  at  Camp  Mldvale. 
N.J.  Under  maximum  security  conditions.  80 
students  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
received  Instruction  in  idarxlsm  and  tactics. 
Many  of  these  students  were  then  sent  to 
various  party  districts  to  engage  In  recruit- 
ing activities  during  the  summer  months. 

In  September  1965,  a  second  youth  gather- 
ing was  held  under  secret  conditions  on  a 
farm  In  Indiana  to  discuss  the  work  engaged 
In  during  the  summer  and  to  plan  the  party's 
youth  program. 

In  line  with  Instructloi^  from  Gus  Hall  to 
take  advantage  of  the  uijsurge  In  "radlcal- 
Isatlon"  among  American  youth,  party  lead- 
ers are  continuing  to  make  every  effort  to 
speak  on  college  campuses  throughout  the 
Nation  as  a  means  of  further  attracting  youth 
Into  the  Conununlst  orbit. 

The  past  year  saw  the  party  engaged  furi- 
ously In  preparing  a  program  to  be  presented 
to  tlM  American  people  and  to  make  prep- 
aratlooa  for  Its  18th  national  convention 
scheduled  for  the  summer  of  1966.  As  a 
result  of  favorable  Court  decisions,  it  apfwars 
that  this  national  convention,  the  first  since 
1959,  will  probably  be  open  to  the  public. 
In  addition,  the  party  is  making  plans  to 
take  a  more  active  part  in  the  elections 
scheduled  in  1966  and  to  run  Communist 
csandldatea  for  offices  wherever  possible. 

Always  eager  to  engage  in  any  activity 
which  will  bring  embarrassment  to  the 
United  States,  the  party  has  played  an  ever- 
increasing  role  in  generating  opposition  to 
the  U.S.  position  In  Vietnam.  In  Septem- 
ber 1966,  party  headquarters  sent  a  directive 
to  all  districts  giving  instructions  on  slogans 
to  be  used  In  protests  against  UJ3.  action  In 
Vietnam.  In  addition,  the  party  has  ex- 
pended large  sums  of  money  In  propaganda 
efforts  designed  to  hinder  U.S.  progrees  to- 
ward peace. 

The  calendar  year  1965  saw  the  emergence 
of  a  new  movement  In  the  United  Statea  In 
the  form  of  demonstrations  of  practically 
•very  type  Imaginable  protesting  U.S.  policy 
In  Vietnam.    The  moving  forces  behind  the 


demonstrations  were  varioxis  pacifists  and 
student  groups.  In  addition,  many  mem- 
bers of  the  academic  community  have  been 
active  In  the  demonstrations  by  speaking  at 
them  or  by  organizing,  conducting,  or  speak- 
ing at  teach-ins,  a  new  form  of  demon- 
strating which  has  been  born  out  of  the 
Vietnam  situation. 

The  Communist  Party  and  other  subver- 
sive groups  and  their  members  fully  sup- 
ported and  participated  in  these  affairs. 
This  has  been  particularly  true  regarding 
the  following  major  events  which  took  place 
during  1965:  Student  March  on  Washington, 
April  17,  1965;  Washington  Summer  Action 
project  In  August  1965;  International  Days 
of  Protest  (a  nationwide  affair).  October  15- 
16,  1965;  March  on  Washington  for  Peace 
In  Vietnam.  November  27,  1965:  and  National 
Antiwar  Convention,  Washington,  D.C.,  No- 
vember 25-28,  1965. 

During  1965,  the  Communist  Party's  year- 
old  youth  front,  the  W.  E.  B.  D\iBols  Clubs 
of  America  consolidated  its  resources  and  be- 
came more  ambitious  In  Its  efforts  to  expand 
Its  Influence  among  the  youth  of  the  Nation. 
Volunteer  recruits,  who  were  trained  at  a 
Communist  Party  cadre  training  school,  were 
sent  Into  the  Midwest  area  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1965  to  bolster  the  midwest  region  of 
the   DuBols    Clubs. 

Two  DuBols  Clubs'  leaders  recently  openly 
announced  their  affiliation  with  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  the  DuBols  Clubs'  national 
president  has  Issued  a  public  statement  that 
the  organization  welcomes  Communists  as 
members. 

SABOTAGE    ACTT\TTY 

Mr.  Hoover  pointed  out  that  during  1965 
four  persons,  including  a  Canadian  woman, 
were  given  actual,  suspended  and  proba- 
tionary sentences  aggregating  nearly  25  years, 
after  being  convicted  for  Involvement  In  a 
conspiracy  to  dynamite  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty and  similar  monuments. 

COMMUNIST    ESPIONAGE 

Robert  Lee  Johnson,  an  Army  sergeant, 
and  James  Allen  Mlntkenbaugh,  a  former 
Army  enlisted  man,  were  indicted  by  a  Fed- 
eral grand  Jury  on  April  6,  1965.  after  an  ex- 
tensive investigation  by  the  FBI.  and  charged 
with  conspiracy  to  commit  espionage  and 
failure  to  register  with  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Mr.  Hoover  commented  that  during 
their  operation  highly  sensitive  Information 
was  passed  to  the  Soviets.  On  July  30,  1965, 
after  entering  guilty  pleas,  both  were  sen- 
tenced to  25  years. 

Robert  Olenn  Thompson,  former  U.S.  Air 
Force  enlisted  man,  was  also  Indicted  for  a 
conspiracy  to  commit  espionage  on  behalf 
of  the  Soviets  and  received  a  sentence  of 
30  years'  Imprisonment,  after  entering  a 
plea  of  guilty,  on  May  13,  1965. 

LABORATOBY,     INSPECTION,     AND     TRAINING 

AcrrvrriES 

Mr.  Hoover  commented  that,  with  regard 
to  service  operations  by  the  F^I,  the  FBI 
Laboratory  set  a  new  alltlme  high  record  by 
conducting  approximately  305.000  scientific 
examinations  of  evidence.  Requests  for  ex- 
aminations from  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  other  Federal  agencies  Included 
those  from  authorltlee  In  all  50  States.  In 
addition,  the  FBI  participated  In  some  5,300 
police  schools  which  were  attended  by  over 
160,000  police  officers.  In  an  effort  to  Im- 
plement the  President's  desire  for  Federal 
assistance  to  be  given  local  law  enforcement 
in  Its  never-ending  fight  against  the  crimi- 
nal world,  the  FBI  held  over  200  law  en- 
forcement conferences  on  the  topic  of  "Re- 
sponsibilities of  Law  Enforcement."  These 
conferences  entailed  discussions  of  such 
topics  of  current  Interest  as  Improving  and 
maintaining  law  enforcement's  public  Image, 
scientific  aids  to  law  enforcement  and  the 
necessity  for  close  coop>eratlon  between  law 
enforcement  agencies. 


The  past  year  saw  196  officers.  Including  33 
from  foreign  countries,  completing  the  course 
of  advanced  training  offered  by  the  FBI  Na- 
tional Academy,  bringing  the  total  niunber 
of  graduates  to  4,836.  Of  the  more  than 
2,900  graduates  still  active  In  law  enforce- 
ment, 28  percent  are  executive  heads  of  their 
respective  agencies.  The  year  also  marked 
the  30th  anniversary  of  the  FBI  Academy  and 
Its  services  to  law  enforcement  and,  as  an- 
nounced by  the  Attorney  General,  the  Acad- 
emy will  be  considerably  expanded  In  order 
to  provide  first-class  training  for  a  larger 
number  of  police  officers  from  throughout 
the  country  and  foreign  countries  as  well. 

It  was  also  noted  by  Mr.  Hoover  that  dur- 
ing 1965  some  615,000  individuals,  an  all- 
time  high,  toured  FBI  Headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  where  they  received  a  first-hand 
look  at  the  operations  of  the  FBI. 

The  FBI  was  also  called  upon  during  the 
year  to  conduct  nearly  2  million  name 
check  requests  for  various  Federal  agencies. 

As  the  year  ended,  the  files  of  the  FBI 
Identification  Division,  which  serve  as  a  na- 
tional repository  for  fingerprint  Identifying 
data,  contained  more  than  177  million  seta 
of  fingerprints  representing  over  79  million 
persons.  Processing  an  average  of  over  25,000 
fingerprint  cards  each  working  day,  this  Divi- 
sion identified  some  23,000  fugitives  from 
justice   during  the  year,  an  alltlme  record. 

The  fingerprint  experts  of  the  FBI  Disaster 
Squad  were  called  upon  to  assist  In  Identi- 
fying the  victims  of  Hurricane  Betsy  in  Lou- 
isiana, two  airplane  crashes  In  Utah,  as  well 
as  others  In  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Montser- 
rat,  British  West  Indies.  In  these  major  dis- 
asters, positive  fingerprint  Identifications 
were  made  of  70  percent  of  all  the  adult  vic- 
tims whose  bodies  yielded  fingerprints. 

In  summing  up,  Mr.  Hoover  commented, 
"Law  enforcement  today  has  many,  many 
challenges.  It  will  only  be  with  the  full  co- 
operation of  all  individuals  charged  with  en- 
forcing the  law  and  the  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  the  entire  citizenry  that  these  chal- 
lenges will  be  met  successfully." 
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INFORMATION  ON  THE  ELEMEN- 
TARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Focarty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  place  in  the  Record  information  that 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  Members  who 
voted  on  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  This  historic  ac- 
tion of  the  Congress  has  presented  the 
Nation  with  an  opportunity  to  give  sub- 
stance to  President  Johnson's  promise 
that  'the  first  work  of  these  times  and 
the  first  work  of  our  society  is  education." 
The  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
referred  to  education  as  "the  keystone  in 
the  arch  of  freedom  and  progress."  He 
said: 

Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  the  en- 
largement of  this  Nation's  strength  and  op- 
{xjrtunltles  than  our  traditional  system  of 
free,  universal  elementary  and  secondary 
education 

Since  last  September  when  Congress 
voted  funds  to  the  OfBce  of  Educatiwi 
for  the  States  to  initiate  programs  under 
this  act.  thousands  of  communities  have 


moved  forward  with  projects  to  fill  criti- 
cal educational  needs.  The  most  dra- 
matic story  thus  far  Is  told  by  title  I  of 
the  act  which  provides  assistance  for  the 
education  of  children  of  low-income 
families.  The  Office  of  Education  re- 
ports that  over  3,000  projects  for  edu- 
cationally deprived  children  are  already 
approved  in  amounts  exceeding  $300  mil- 
lion in  the  States  to  benefit  some 
2,500,000  children. 

A  recent  report  on  the  types  of  projects 
being  fimded  was  made  to  all  the  States. 
I  believe  the  Congress  will  be  Interested 
in  reading   about  the  progress  that  is 
taking  plEice  in  overcoming  the  inter- 
related problems  of  poverty  and  edu- 
cational deprivation. 
The  report  follows: 
Department    of    Health,    Educa- 
tion,  AND   Welfahe,   Office   of 
Education.  BtraEAtr  of  Elemen- 
tary AND  Secondary  Education, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  14,  1966. 
To:  State  coordinators  of  title  I  programs. 
From:  John  F.  Hughes,  Director,  Division  of 

Program  Operations. 
Subject:  Information  on  title  I. 

As  of  December  31,  $310  million  in  title  I 
funds  have  been  obligated  for  3.100  projects. 
However,  It  appears  that  some  States  may  not 
utilize  their  full  title  I  allotments.  We 
realize  that  designing  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram entails  many  man-hours  of  work.  We 
also  recognize  that  gathering  the  data  re- 
quired to  complete  the  application  forms  may 
be  very  tedious,  especially  for  the  smaller 
school  districts.  Hopefully,  though,  redtape 
win  not  discourage  local  educational  agencies 
from  participating  In  the  title  I  program. 

We  wish  to  encourage  utilization  of  title  I 
funds  to  meet  the  most  pressing  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren this  year.  Presently,  we  are  preparing 
an  Instructional  booklet  which  should  be 
helpful  to  local  school  districts  in  project  de- 
sign. The  instruction  sheets  to  parts  I  and 
n  of  the  project  application  form  are  being 
revised  to  eliminate  any  ambiguities.  The 
booklet  will  contain  a  sample  project  with  an 
Item-by-ltem  explanation  of  the  Information 
requested. 

In  addition,  the  Division  of  Program  Op- 
erations staff  Intends  to  visit  most  State  edu- 
cational agencies  In  the  next  few  months 
and  will  point  out  any  cases  in  which  project 
applications  may  not  have  been  properly  pre- 
pared. With  the  help  of  the  State  agencies, 
we  also  plan  to  select  and  circulate  a  number 
of  well-designed  projects  which  can  serve  as 
models  for  local  school  districts. 

As  a  title  I  coordinator,  you  can  do  much 
to  see  that  local  school  districts  make  effec- 
tive use  of  their  allocations.  Your  office  can 
render  valuable  technical  assistance  to  LEA's 
who  have  not  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
with  project  design.  The  skills  of  university 
specialists,  particularly  In  research  and  eval- 
uation, should  be  utilized  wherever  consulta- 
tive services  would  be  advantageous. 

The  cost  of  hiring  any  university  consul- 
tants to  assist  local  school  districts  can  be 
defrayed  out  of  State  or  local  funds  for  ad- 
nilnlstration.  The  Division  of  Program  Op- 
erations will  be  contacting  universities  to 
encourage  them  to  give  all  possible  support 
to  ESEA  programs.  We  wUl  be  urging  them 
to  make  available  their  most  competent  peo- 
ple upon  request  from  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agencies.  Your  suggestions  as  to  how 
we  can  most  effectively  mobilize  the  univer- 
sities, whom  we  should  contact  there,  and 
now  we  can  Identify  those  who  would  be  most 
nelpfui  as  potential  consultants,  would  be 
appreciated. 


You  can  further  aid  the  locals  by  hlgta- 
lightlng  projects  that  could  be  most  easily 
Implemented:  for  example: 

Remedial  services :  Hiring  specialists  either 
full-time  or  part-time  for  remedial  reading, 
mathematics,  speech,  etc. 

Additional  classes:  Opening  unused  rooms 
or  closed  schools  and  hiring  an  extra  teacher 
to  provide  special  assistance  to  educationally 
deprived  children. 

Teacher  aids:  Utilizing  subprofeaslonal 
help  In  conjunction  with  lower  class  size  or 
in  lieu  of  lower  class  size;  using,  in  either  a 
paid  or  volunteer  capacity,  college  students, 
mothers,  or  recent  high  school  graduates  to 
discharge  minor  bookkeeping  tasks,  super- 
vise recess  and  lunch  periods,  read  to  young 
children,  etc. 

Extension  of  regular  school  offerings:  To 
additional  grades  or  schools  during  the  sum- 
mer, on  weekends  or  after  school;  drawing 
on  the  "community  school"  concept  to  pro- 
vide cultural  activities  such  as  music  and 
dramatic  programs,  tutorial  sessions,  after- 
school  study  centers,  parent  education 
classes,  and  enrichment  courses. 

Vocational  instructional  training:  Infor- 
mal work-study  arrangements,  seminars  on 
Job  information  and  Interview  techniques, 
guidance  which  enables  students  to  make 
realistic  vocational  choices.  Industrial  arts 
and  business  training  that  do  not  dupli- 
cate programs  vmder  the  Vocational  Ekluca- 
tlon  Act. 

Preschool  classes:  Kindergarten  or  Head 
Start  type  classes  during  the  regular  school 
year  or  summer  to  prepare  young  children 
from  deprived  families  for  school  experiences. 

The  following  supportive  services  may  be 
desirable  and  necessary  to  reinforce  educa- 
tional activities;  but  they  should  not  con- 
stitute a  whole  program — nor,  unless  there 
is  some  special  reason,  a  complete  project. 
Yet,  they  may  be  essential  prerequisites  to 
meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of 
educationally  deprived  children : 

Health  and  food  services:  Medical  exami- 
nations, dental  checkups,  eyeglasses  for  chil- 
dren who  can't  afford  them,  nursing  serv- 
ices, school  breakfasts,  and  lunches  to  sup- 
plement Inadequate  diets. 

Guidance  and  counseling  services:  Em- 
ployment of  guidance  counselors,  psychome- 
trists,  psychologists  or  psychiatrists  (often 
part-time  or  on  a  shared  basis  with  neigh- 
boring school  districts) ,  social  workers, 
home-school  visitors;  extension  of  guidance 
and  counseling  services  to  the  Junior  high, 
or  even  elementary,  level. 

Teacher  in-service  training:  Seminars  on 
teaching  disadvantaged  children,  under- 
standing their  ciUture,  dealing  with  their 
parents;  observation  of  master  teachers  or 
remedial  specialists  In  the  laboratory  situa- 
tion; workshops,  conducted  by  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  on  Saturdays  or  dur- 
ing the  summer,  in  connection  with  a  spe- 
cific title  I  project. 

Recreation:  Perhapw  an  activity  of  low 
priority,  but  in  a  balanced  program,  it  could 
have  a  place;  such  activities  might  consti- 
tute a  part  of  a  summer  educational  camp 
or  might  be  combined  with  health  services 
In  areas  where  physical  needs  have  been 
neglected. 

Cooperative  project*  seem  particularly  de- 
sirable for  districts  with  small  entitlements. 
As  one  school  official  In  the  Southwest  re- 
marked: "What  can  we  do  with  $237?"  In 
any  such  situation.  Joint  ventures  are  vir- 
tually necessary  to  achieve  a  program  with 
scope  and  substance — In  short,  to  get  the 
most  bang  for  the  buck.  Oklahoma  is  con- 
sidering the  approval  of  a  rebuilt  bus  ($37,- 
000)  that  would  rotate  among  a  number  of 
rural  school  districts  to  provide  remedial 
reading  services.  Similar  mobile  imlts  could 
be  used  to  provide  health,  guidance,  or  li- 
brary services. 

Because  of  the  late  date  of  the  appropria- 
tion measure  and  subsequent  delay  of  proj- 


ect materials,  we  realize  that  many  Kbool 
districts  found  It  difficult  to  Implement  pro- 
grams during  the  first  half  of  the  school 
year.  If,  because  of  existing  commitments, 
adequate  personnel  are  not  available  to  staff 
projects  for  the  second  term,  summer  pro- 
grams might  be  ideal — remedial  classes,  en- 
richment activities,  preschool  projects,  day 
camps,  full-time  summer  school  programs, 
etc.  Schools  may  wish  to  combine  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  academic  program  with  the 
play  aspects  of  a  summer  session,  gearing 
remedial  classes  to  craft  and  creative  activl- 
ties. 

An  enrichment  remedial  recreation  com- 
bination Is  hard  to  beat.  In  fact,  summer 
school  programs  have  the  twin  advantage  of 
using  uncommitted  resources  and  providing 
opportunity  to  plan  effective  programs  that 
have  special  merit  for  children  who  would 
othervETlse  lapse  completely  Into  a  bcuTen 
home  environment. 

If  a  local  district  does  not  have  sufficient 
resources  within  the  school  system,  it  may 
wish  to  draw  on  the  resources  of  outside 
groups — Federal  Extension  Service  agents 
and  home  economists  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  OEO  personnel,  church  volun- 
teers, women's  groups,  civic  organizations. 
For  instance.  If  a  school  district  needs  to 
Improve  its  library  program  but  cannot 
secure  sufficient  staff  or  supplies.  It  may  con- 
tract with  the  public  library  system  to  mobil- 
ize the  necessary  resources. 

The  following  projects  have  been  Initiated 
by  school  districts  in  the  past,  not  neces- 
sarily under  title  I,  and  have  been  high- 
lighted in  "Education:  An  Answer  to  Pov- 
erty, School  Programs  for  the  Disadvan- 
taged" (a  revision  of  Educational  Research 
Service  Circular  No.  2) ,  or  the  December  Issue 
of  School  Ibianagement. 

A  small  mldwestem  city  has  made  a  con- 
centrated effort  to  encourage  parental  In- 
terest In  an  enrichment  program  for  the 
primary  grades.  For  Its  kindergarten  pro- 
gram It  conducted  extensive  Interviews  with 
parents  to  help  form  an  approximate  record 
of  the  experience  each  child  had  gleaned  from 
his  home  and  neighborhood  environment. 
Moreover,  a  community  counseling  program 
has  been  Instituted  and  social  workers  offer 
to  help  with  problems  that  might  affect  a 
child's  success  In  school — budget,  nutrition, 
atmosphere  for  study. 

A  Michigan  preschool  also  cultivates  pa- 
rental interest.  Teachers  make  home  visits 
every  afternoon,  ostensibly  to  report  to  par- 
ents on  a  child's  progress.  But  the  visit  Is 
mostly  taken  up  with  engaging  the  mother, 
the  preschool  pupil,  and  other  brothers  and 
sisters  In  games  and  storyteUing,  thus  en- 
couraging the  delighted  mother  to  become  a 
preschool  teacher  in  her  own  home. 

In  an  Ohio  city  an  Ingenious,  and  extreme- 
ly Inexpensive,  preschool  kit  Is  helping  dis- 
advantaged youngsters  and  their  mothers 
get  ready  for  the  first  grade.  Three  hundred 
women  produced  over  3,000  preschool  kits  at 
a  cost  of  50  cents  per  child — plain  denim  baga 
filled  with  16-cent  packages  of  clay,  pip** 
cleaners,  crayons,  paste,  pads  of  paper,  shoe- 
laces, erasers,  storybooks,  coloring  t>ooks, 
homemade  dolls,  beanbags,  pencils,  pap>er 
clips,  shelf  pai>er  and  other  items. 

In  the  svunmer,  mothers  were  invited  to 
attend  preschool  demonstration  meetings 
where  volunteers  showed  mothers  how  to 
make  a  game  out  of  teaching  their  children 
how  to  brush  their  teeth,  how  to  cut  the 
tops  off  an  old  pair  of  sneakers,  staple  them 
to  cardboard  and  teach  children  how  to 
play  "ties  your  shoes."  Mothers  added  Items 
to  the  bags  themselves — thread,  spoons,  zip- 
pers— anything  their  child's  Imagination 
could  pursue.  The  same  city  also  Instituted 
a  tutor  corps  of  1,600  outstanding  high 
school  students  who  coach  4,000  elementary 
students  in  60  locations  throughout  the  inner 
city — In  libraries,  "TMCA's,  recreation  centers, 
churches,  settlement  houses,  and  schools. 
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A  i^ool  in  llarylaiul  tus  Uutltuted  a  pro- 
(rmm  to  tact  newly  enrolled  first  gnden  for 
reading  iwrllnrwi  Children  without  ade- 
quate preachool  experience  are  now  placed 
In  rlnT-rr  of  no  more  than  ao  pupUa.  Chil- 
dren In  one  eouthem  achool  who  are  behind 
In  auditory  and  language  derelopment — and 
who  without  special  help  would  remain  be- 
hind— are  given  apeclal  training  In  listening 
and  speech  production  by  a  speech  therapist. 
A  California  district  designed  a  siunmer 
progrmm  for  migrant  children  Involving  field 
trips,  medical  examinations,  films  on  good 
health  habits,  remedial  instruction,  and 
group  work  in  various  subject  areas. 

Programed  Instruction  on  teaching  ma- 
chine*— an  ever-Increasing  practice — has 
been  found  to  be  effective  with  disadvan- 
taged children,  perhaps  becAuse  the  pupil  Is 
doing  something  to  make  the  machine  work 
and  the  machine  rapidly  presents  him  with 
something  new  to  do — In  short,  he  learns 
how  to  leam.  But  no  amount  of  "hardware" 
can  replace  a  competent  Instructor  or  a  well- 
designed  curriculum. 

One  Maryland  community  has  established 
evening  counseling  s^-vlces  In  the  city  library 
for  students  over  16  years  of  age  who  have 
dropped  out  of  achool.  Paid  conununlty 
service  can  also  be  a  prime  tool  for  influenc- 
ing dropouts  to  resume  school  work.  Some 
localities  have  developed  impressive  pro- 
grama  of  combining  youth  employment  with 
resumed  schooling,  future  job  training,  and 
oounsallng.  To  deter  potential  dropouts 
trom  leaving  achool,  a  work-study  project 
might  provide  for  jobs  In  hospitals,  libraries 
and  day-care  centers — services  that  would  ac- 
oocnpllsh  the  triple  purpose  of  vocational 
training,  comm\inlty  betterment,  and  aca- 
demic incentive. 

An  Illinois  county  has  tried  to  stem  drop- 
outs by  creating  part-time  jobs — teacher  aids, 
playground  attendants,  office  assistants. 
library  helpers,  landscape  and  laboratory  as- 
sistants. 

One  after-school  study  center  Is  run  on 
Saturday  mornings  by  a  minister's  wife  and 
80  Tolunteets,  mostly  high  school  seniors.  A 
library  is  stocked  by  the  public  library  sys- 
tem. A  similar  project  could  be  Instituted 
under  title  I.  perhaps  in  cooperation  with 
title  n  library  resources.  Needy  high  school 
Btudsnts  might  bn  hired  as  homework  help- 
era..  For  that  matter,  pilot  experiments  In 
Michigan  and  California  have  Indicated  a 
nottoeabie  rise  in  involvement  and  achieve- 
ment of  young  children  who  were  tutored  by 
sixth-grade  students— not  to  mention  a 
beneOcial  change  in  the  achievement  and  at- 
titude of  the  tutors  themselves. 

As  part  of  a  gSao.OOO  approved  title  I 
project  from  Texas,  (la.OOO  Is  being  set  aside 
for  food  services  and  $38,000  for  clothing. 
medical  and  dental  help.  The  superintend- 
ent remarked  that  the  success  of  remedial 
aetlTltlea  depends  greatly  on  the  effectiveness 
of  oommvmlty -oriented  activities. 

One  proposed  project  from  Georgia  calls 
for  a  psychologist  or  psychiatrist  to  spend 
34  days  a  year  working  in  the  district  on  a 
consultant  basis.  (The  nearest  psychologist 
is  SO  miles  away  and  funds  do  not  permit  a 
full-time  man.)  In  the  same  area,  a  quail- 
fled  reading  consultant  would  be  hired  to 
plan  a  developmental  reading  program  for 
disadvantaged  studenta.  Part  of  his  duties 
would  include  the  development  of  an  Inserv- 
ice  training  course  for  teachers  to  stress 
diagnosing  tea  fling  problems  and  employing 
effective  classrooms  techniques  (the  district 
can't  afford  highly  trained  specialists  and  has 
hired  IS  extra  teachers  for  remedial  classes) . 

In  California.  Project  TNT  (training  nat- 
ural talent)  would  provide  an  Invigorated 
school  program  for  academically  able  junior 
high  studenta  handicapped  by  poor  primary 
iMckgrounds.  This  proposed  extension  of  an 
ongoing  project  would  involve  special  group- 
ing, intanslve  counseling,  special  individual- 
ised projects.  14-hour-a-day  access  to  library 


materials,  cultural  activities,  and  special 
summer  sessions — all  designed  to  encourage 
college  entrance,  to  win  family  confidence, 
and,  ultimately,  to  upgrade  programs  In  all 
deprived  areas — and  all  costing  (S.OOO. 

Mentally  retarded  teenagers  have  been  en- 
couraged to  become  self-reliant  in  one  Pa- 
cific coast  project  costing  only  (10,000.  They 
have  been  taught  some  very  fundamental, 
but  necessary,  tasks;  how  to  cash  a  check, 
I>ay  a  bill,  mall  a  package,  apply  for  a  job. 
These  Interpersonal  relationships  are  staged 
in  the  classroom  and  then  practiced  In  the 
community. 

In  an  upstate  New  York  community,  adult 
volunteers  act  as  classroom  troubleshooters 
to  help  teachers  spot  specific  student  prob- 
lems— at  a  mere  cost  of  $2,500. 

As  part  of  one  great  cities  project,  special 
service  schools  In  economically  and  educa- 
tionally deprived  areas  are  provided  with 
smaller  classes  than  In  regular  schools,  spe- 
cialized programs  In  reading  and  mathemat- 
ics, additional  teaching  personnel  for  correc- 
tive reading  or  guidance,  and  larger-than- 
average  allotments  for  textbooks  and  sup- 
plies. 

To  give  a  brief  rundown  of  some  project 
applications  already  received  In  the  Division 
of  Program  Operations  that  outline  activities 
and  services  Involving  relatively  small  costs: 
New  Mexico:  Preschool  English  program 
for  15  non-Engllsh-speaklng  children,  $6,- 
956.17. 

Connecticut:  Quality  Improvement  In 
math,  reading,  and  English,  $13,902. 

Maine:   Operation  Cultural  Uplift   (teach- 
er aid,  record  players,  partitions) ,  $3,799. 
Minnesota:    Speech   therapy,   $6,555.69. 
Arkansas:    Remedial    reading    and    break- 
fast supplement,  $10,677. 

Plorlda:  After  school  study  periods,  $8,376. 
Indiana:  Teacher  aids.  $12,000. 
Arizona:    Special    education    for    mentally 
retarded,  $31,692. 

In  your  position  at  the  State  level,  you  oc- 
cupy a  pivotal  role.  Many  local  school  dis- 
tricts will  need  and  seek  your  advice  as  to 
the  thrust  of  their  title  I  program.  You  can 
give  them  guidance,  suggestions,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  as  to  project  design.  The 
above  activities  and  services  by  no  means  ex- 
haust the  list  of  possible  title  I  projects.  We 
are  sure  that  you  can  add  case  studies  of 
your  own  and,  in  so  doing,  perform  a  valu- 
able service  to  your  local  school  districts  In 
their  task  of  meeting  the  special  educational 
needs  of  educationally  deprived  children. 


PRIVATE  mrriATTVE  AND  THE  RENT 
SUPPLEMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mttltkr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  his 
housing  message  the  President  cited  the 
dramatic  and  positive  response  to  the 
rent  supplement  program  from  private 
groups  throughout  the  country.  In  the 
short  time  since  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress  adjourned,  without  acting  on 
the  administration's  request  for  funds 
to  Implement  the  program,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment has  already  received  preliminary 
proposals  from  sponsors  to  construct 
nearly  70.000  low-income  units  under  the 
rent  supplement  program  as  soon  as 
fimds  become  available. 


The  President  reported  to  us  that  th]$ 
overwhelming  expression  of  interest  in 
the  program  had  come  from  nearly  every 
State  In  the  Union  and  from  265  locali- 
ties. He  said  about  half  of  the  requests 
had  come  from  charitable  and  nonprofit 
groups. 

While  this  Is  Impressive,  It  comes  as  no 
surprise  to  me.  In  my  own  State  of  New 
York  I  have  been  gratified  to  observe  In 
recent  years  a  great  upsurge  in  the  num- 
ber of  private  groups  sincerely  concerned 
with  the  plight  of  slum  dwellers  and 
deeply  committed  and  dedicated  to  in- 
tense efforts  to  help  these  people  Improve 
themselves  socially  and  economically 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  help  them  bring 
up  to  decent  standards  the  houses  and 
neighborhoods  In  which  they  live.  This 
great  outpouring  of  social  concern  and 
the  desire  to  take  action  and  to  make 
sacrifices  In  behalf  of  our  less  privileged 
fellow  citizens  is  in  the  great  tradition 
of  America.  Just  as  we,  as  a  nation, 
have  demonstrated  our  desire  to  help 
the  imderprlvlleged  in  the  less  developed 
countries  of  the  world,  Americans  every- 
where are  becoming  concerned  with  the 
underprivileged  portion  of  our  own  great 
society.  For  Ironically,  we  do  not  have 
to  travel  halfway  around  the  world  to 
discover  poverty,  deprivation,  and  hu- 
man despair.  It  Is  to  be  foimd  In  abun- 
dance in  the  slums  of  most  of  our  cities 
and  towns. 

This  concern  for  our  less  fortunate 
neighbors  is  being  manifested  by  minis- 
ters, priests,  and  rabbis — by  fraternal 
organizations,  by  neighborhood  improve- 
ment associations,  by  nonprofit  organi- 
zations supported  by  civic  and  business 
leaders,  and  by  a  host  of  other  groups  of 
high  motive  and  noble  purpose. 

Not  only  in  my  own  State  but  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  there  is  a  great  and 
swelling  movement  of  private  charity; 
spontaneous,  informal,  intensely  local. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  and  a  reflection  of  the 
qualities  which  have  made  America 
great. 

It  is  most  reassuring,  that  these  groups 
have  responded  so  quickly  to  the  prom- 
ise of  the  rent  supplement  program. 
This  program  is  well  designed  to  assist 
them  in  carrying  out  the  noble  purposes 
of  human  and  neighborhood  improve- 
ment to  which  they  are  dedicating  so 
much  of  their  effort.  In  a  sense,  the 
rent  supplement  program  was  made  to 
order  for  their  purposes — and  they  have 
been  quick  to  recognize  it. 

The  rent  supplement  program  will 
make  It  possible  for  them  to  help  poor 
people  in  poor  neighborhoods  to  bring 
their  living  conditions  up  to  a  decent 
standard.  This,  combined  with  the  so- 
cial services  and  human  counseling 
which  they  are  so  uniquely  equipped  to 
provide,  represents  an  unparalleled  op- 
portunity for  private  groups  to  eliminate 
substandard  living  conditions,  a  social 
maladjustment,  lack  of  opportunity  and 
hope — which  are  the  deepest  causes  of 
the  disease  which  threatens  the  very 
fabric  of  our  urban  society. 

I  think  we  owe  it  to  these  many  pri- 
vate nonprofit  groups  to  give  them  the 
tools  they  need  to  accomplish  the  inspir- 
ing Job  of  social  reconstruction  they  are 
so  eager  to  undertake.    They  have  made 
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it  very  clear  that  they  consider  the  rent 
supplement  program  one  of  the  tools 
they  need  the  most. 


THE  PRESIDENT  DECIDES 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  McGrath]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 29,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  car- 
ried a  thoroughly  interesting  editorial 
discussion  of  the  President's  role  in 
reaching  decisions. 

Beyond  this  theme,  the  Inquirer  also 
demonstrated  great  clarity  of  foresight 
and  accuracy  of  predictability. 

On  that  day — 2  days  before  President 
Johnson  announced  our  resumption  of 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam — the  In- 
quirer declared: 

President  Johnson  has  sought  and  obtained 
expert  counsel  on  every  facet  of  the  issues 
facing  him  in  Vietnam.  He  has  analj'zed  the 
results  of  the  bombing  lull  and  his  peace 
offensive.  When  he  Is  as  sure  as  any  human 
being  can  be  that  what  he  Intends  to  do  Is 
in  the  best  Interests  of  our  country — he  will 
do  it.  And,  when  he  does,  he  deserves,  and 
we  are  sure  that  he  will  receive,  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people. 

Since  the  appearance  of  that  editorial, 
the  Communists  of  Hanoi  and  Pelplng 
have  been  shown  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  lessen  our  re- 
sistance to  the  beleaguered  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  We  do  not  Intend  to 
pull  back  from  our  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  that  troubled  place. 

And  I  believe  that  the  Inquirer  was 
absolutely  correct  In  Its  prediction  that 
the  President  will  have  the  support  of 
the  great  majority  of  our  people. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  this  frank  editorial, 
I  am  submitting  it  for  printing  In  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

The  President  Decides 

"The  buck,"  read  a  sign  on  President  Tru- 
man's desk  in  the  White  House,  "stops  here." 

When  the  chips  are  down,  when  the  final 
Judgment  has  to  be  made— whether  the 
Issue  Is  freedom  for  the  slaves,  the  mis- 
sile confrontation  with  Soviet  Russia  In  Cuba, 
or  the  resumption  of  bombing  in  North  Vlet- 
nana— it  Is  the  President  who  has  the  decisive 
word. 

The  loneliness  and  the  agonizing  respon- 
sibility that  ^o  with  his  office  must  have 
been  brought  home  to  the  present  occu- 
pant of  the  White  House  to  an  excruciating 
degree  as  he  has  wrestled  with  the  problems 
wrapped  up  In  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Whatever  conclusion  Is  reached,  the  re- 
sponsibility will  rest  on  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son—and not  on  a  single  one  of  the  Indi- 
viduals who  have  been  pressuring  him,  ham- 
mering at  him,  and  pulling  and  pushing  him 
in  every  direction  since  the  bombing  pause 
began  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Very  few  of  these  self-appointed  advisers 
nave  more  than  second-  or  third-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  Issues.  Most  of  them  merely 
parrot  what  someone  else  has  said,  on  the 
frailest  authority.  Yet  they  all  but  push 
intimidating  Angers  Into  the  President's  face 
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to  urge  him  to  give  up  the  bombing  In- 
definitely, to  pulverize  Hanoi,  or  to  adopt 
some  other  strategy. 

It  Is  easy  to  be  a  Monday  morning  quarter- 
back, when  you're  not  held  respwnslble  for 
mistakes,  it  Is  easy  for  Congressmen  to 
pose  as  cloakroom  Napoleons,  when  they  can 
shift  as  the  winds  blow — belligerent  yester- 
day, pacifist  tomorrow,  and  comatose  In  be- 
tween. 

Some  of  those  who  have  been  pressuring 
the  President  the  most  are  outright  appeasers 
who  want  the  United  States  to  run  out  of 
Vietnam  at  once,  and  who  will  never  be 
satisfied  with  anything  less. 

President  Johnson  has  sought  and  ob- 
tained expert  counsel  on  every  facet  of  the 
issues  facing  him  In  Vietnam.  He  has  ana- 
lyzed the  results  of  the  bombing  lull  and 
his  peace  offensive.  When  he  Is  as  sure  as 
any  human  being  can  be  that  what  he  in- 
tends to  do  Is  in  the  best  Interests  of  our 
country — he  will  do  it.  And.  when  he  does, 
he  deserves,  and  we  are  sure  that  he  will 
receive,  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 


THE  WRONG  QUESTIONS 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mttrphy]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  concise,  clear  language,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  in  a  recent  editorial 
carefully  noted  that  the  administration 
weighed  both  military  and  diplomatic 
consideration  before  unleashing  more 
airpower  over  North  Vietnam. 

The  military  variable  was,  in  President 
Johnson's  words,  the  "cost  in  lives — Viet- 
namese, American  and  allied" — which 
would  result  from  continued  immunity 
for  the  Vietcong's  logistical  operation  in 
the  north. 

The  diplomatic  question  was  whether 
a  continued  pause  in  air  strikes  might 
bring  negotiations;  but  again,  as  the 
President  said,  "it  is  plain  that  there  is 
no  readiness  to  talk — no  readiness  for 
peace — in  that  regime  today." 

The  Journal  pointed  out: 

While  nearly  everyone  dreads  the  prospect 
of  a  larger  war,  history  gives  scant  support 
to  the  notion  that  endlessly  yielding  a  bit 
to  ambitious  powers  will  prevent  larger  wars 
by  stilling  their  ambitions. 

This,  in  clear  words,  is  what  Ameri- 
cans already  know — and  must  never  for- 
get. 

The  continuing  struggle  to  stop  ag- 
gression and  to  prevent  the  Communists 
from  upsetting  the  fragile  balance  of 
power  thi'ough  force  or  the  use  of  force 
must — and  will — go  on. 

As  a  clearly  stated  reminder  of  the 

path  we  are  determinedly  set  to  follow. 

this  article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 

is  offered  for  the  Record  at  tills  point: 

The  Wrong  Questions 

The  res\m:iptlon  of  U.S.  bombings  In  North 
Vietnam  comes  on  the  heels  of  an  open- 
session  bombardment  of  United  States  Asian 
policy  by  a  faction  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  The  question  of  the 
bombings.  Indeed,  Illustrates  a  lot  about  the 


larger  Issues  the  committee  members 
broached. 

In  deciding  to  unleash  airpower  over  North 
Vietnam,  the  administration  was  obviously 
forced  to  weigh  both  military  and  diplomatic 
considerations.  As  President  Johnsons 
speech  to  the  Nation  yesterday  indicated, 
the  military  variable  was  the  "cost  in  lives — 
Vietnamese.  American,  and  allied" — which 
would  result  from  continued  immunity  for 
the  Vietcong's  logistical  foundation  In  the 
north. 

Tlie  diplomatic  question,  of  course,  was 
whether  a  continued  p.-iuse  might  make  North 
Vietnam  willing  to  negotiate  something 
other  than  an  American  capitulation.  The 
answer  is  now  clearer  than  ever.  As  the 
President  said,  "It  Is  plain  that  there  is  no 
readiness  to  talk- — no  readiness  for  peace — 
In   that   regime   today." 

Some,  we  suppose,  will  strongly  object  to 
the  President's  decision.  But  any  harsh 
protest  will  reveal  a  blindness — which  the 
man  who  bears  responsibility  for  soldiers' 
lives  cannot  afford — to  the  military  side  of 
the  equation.  Similarly,  in  public  discus- 
sion during  the  pause,  talk  about  diplomacy 
nearly  obscured  the  military  Issue.  This  was 
true  even  though  there  was  room  for  ques- 
tioning military  calculations  of  the  bomb- 
ing's effectiveness. 

For  the  most  part,  similar  misdirection 
has  prevailed  in  public  discussion  of  the  war 
In  general.  A  notable  exception  Is  Gen. 
James  Gavin's  recent  analysis.  It  would  be 
truly  illunnlnatlng  to  see  debate  Joined  on 
the  Issues  he  raises  about  the  potential  and 
cost  of  our  military  effort  there,  particularly 
whether  Vietnam  is  an  acceptable  drain  on 
our  resources.  So  far  as  we  can  tell,  how- 
ever, that  Is  not  the  debate  Senator  Pcn,- 
ERiGHT,  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
chairman,  and  his  allies  are  trying  to  start. 

Instead,  their  attack  on  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  centered  on  whether  the  administration 
had  a  congressional  mandate  to  wage  the  war 
at  all.  Now,  there  Is  a  legitimate  theoretical 
Issue  in  the  congressional  prerogatives  of 
Congress  to  declare  war  and  the  President  to 
be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
But  a  precedent  was  estabUshed  In  Korea, 
where  the  President  waged  a  conventional 
war  with  no  formal  congressional  declaration. 

In  addition,  Congress  has  passed  a  resolu- 
tion uimilstakably  giving  the  President  the 
widest  discretion  In  Vietnam.  When  this 
resolution  was  being  debated.  Senator  Ftn.- 
BRiGHT  himself  stated  It  was  advance  author- 
ity for  whatever  the  President  deemed  neces- 
sary, not  excluding  the  use  of  large  land 
armies.  And,  as  Secretary  Rusk  observed  of 
a  related  Senate  action,  there  were  "no  res- 
ervations that  this  doesn't  apply  If  things 
get  tough." 

Some  committee  members  also  expressed 
anxiety  over  the  "open  endedness"  of  the 
Vietnamese  situation.  That  Is,  China  can 
also  escalate,  and  no  one  knows  where  this 
might  lead.  Senator  Clark  told  Mr.  Rusk, 
"Personally.  I'm  scared  to  death  that  we  are 
on  the  way  to  world  war  III." 

While  nearly  everyone  dreads  the  pro8i>ect 
of  a  larger  war.  history  gives  scant  suppwrt  to 
the  notion  that  endlessly  yielding  a  bit  to 
ambitious  powers  will  prevent  larger  wars  by 
stllUng  their  ambitions.  General  Oavln.  for 
one,  has  no  illusion  that  pulUng  Into  coastal 
enclaves  In  Vietnam  vrtll  remove  the  neces- 
sity to  resist  Communist  expansion  elsewhere 
In  Asia:  "The  Kra  Peninsula,  Thailand,  and 
the  Philippines  can  all  be  secured,  although 
we  ultimately  might  have  heavy  fighting  on 
the  northern  frontiers  of  Thailand." 

Perhaps  the  general  Is  right  that  we  should 
consider  holding  only  enclaves  In  Vietnam; 
p>erhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  retreat  there 
would  psychologically  tmdermlne  resistance 
elsewhere.  Here  Is  an  issue  which  does  need 
clarification:  Vietnam  may  be  the  worst  pos- 
sible battlefield.  Yet  It  seems  clear  that 
somewhere  we  must  accomplish  the  purpose 
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w  SMk  In  VlatnuD— checking  Asian  cotnmu- 
nlam  to  curb  its  appetite  for  expansion. 

Tb«re  may  be  plenty  of  reason  for  wider 
debate  on  Vietnam  If  it  Is  tbe  right  debate. 
But  ao  far  at  least.  Senator  FtrLmioHT  and 
Uke-mlnded  men  are  asking  questions  that 
do  little  to  Illuminate  the  real  Issues. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  HOUSE 
COMMITTEE     ON     UN-AMERICAN 

AcnvmEs 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  conjent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hblstoski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rxcoao  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELJ3TOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  this  House  was  requested  to  appro- 
priate a  sum  of  money  to  permit  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities to  continue  Its  functions  through- 
out the  year. 

This  time  the  committee  has  requested 
a  sum  of  $425,000  for  the  performance  of 
its  functions,  an  increase  of  $55,000  over 
the  amount  which  this  House  authorized 
during  the  first  session  of  this  Congress. 

Then,  on  April  14.  1965,  the  committee 
again  came  to  the  Congress  with  a  re- 
quest for  $50,003  to  investigate  the  Ku 
KIuz  Klan.  On  both  of  these  requests, 
I  voted  against  authorizing  the  expendi- 
tures and  authorization  of  these  funds. 

It  has  been  my  contention  that  this 
committee  has,  since  its  inception,  abused 
Ita  powers  and  failed  to  Justify  Its  con- 
tinued existence  as  a  permanent  investi- 
gating committee  in  aiding  Congress  to 
legislate  wisely. 

The  many  committees  of  this  House 
have  been  held  in  high  regard  by  the  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States.  It  is  only  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities that  has  created  a  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  our  Nation  as  to  Its  worthiness 
•8  a  functional  part  of  the  legislative 
process  of  our  Government. 

According  to  the  report  filed  by  the 
committee,  published  in  the  Conoris- 
8I0ICAI.  RccoHo  of  January  20,  1966,  page 
885.  the  committee  expenditures  for  the 
period  of  January  3  to  December  31. 1965, 
amounted  to  $350,758.49. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  advocated  that 
this  committee  become  a  part  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  which  has  con- 
ducted its  business  with  dignity  and 
decorum.  I  still  maintain  that  this  com- 
mittee become  a  part  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

The  most  recent  abuse  of  Its  activities 
occured  last  May  in  Chicago.  The  com- 
mittee, according  to  its  chairman,  was 
seeking  factual  Information  upon  the 
activities  of  the  Communist  Party. 
What  Information  was  received  still  re- 
mains a  mystery,  but  to  me  it  appears 
that  this  was  a  propaganda  excursion, 
one  which  could  again  take  on  the  aspect 
of  destroying  the  reputation  and  lives  of 
American  citizens  by  publicly  accusing 
them  of  anociatlons  with  elements  which 
the  committee  considers  undesirable. 

This  year's  request  for  funds  is  the 
largest  that  the  committee  has  requested 
and  the  largest  of  any  committee  of  the 


House.  I  protest  this  authorization  and 
if  illness  had  not  confined  me  to  my 
apartment  throusjhout  all  of  last  week,  I 
would  have  been  here  and  voted  against 
this  appropriation.  For  the  money  we 
have  spent  on  the  activities  of  this  com- 
mittee we  have  not  been  given  our 
money's  worth.  Its  record  of  legislative 
accomplishment  is  so  small  that  its  posi- 
tive actions  could  be  enumerated  on 
J^bout  one-half  page  of  a  regular  letter- 
head. The  principal  activities,  it  appears 
to  me,  Is  not  aimed  toward  legislation  but 
rather  in  the  in\estigating  and  exposing 
Individuals  and  or.^anizations  es  anti- 
American  or  un-American.  An  ap- 
pearance before  this  committee  brands 
one  as  being  against  the  United  States. 

r  shall,  as  long  as  I  remain  in  Congress, 
refrain  from  authorizing  any  funds  to 
any  committee  which  I  feel  is  not  per- 
forming its  proper  functions  as  a  com- 
mittee to  permit  us  to  legislate  properly 
for  the  best  interests  of  all  of  our  citizens 
and  of  the  country. 


DAYLIGHT  SAVINQ  TIME 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gilligan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  today  a  bill  to  untangle  the 
time  mess  that  annually  hits  the  Nation 
during  the  summer  months. 

It  is  entitled  the  "Uniform  Time  Act  of 
1966."  States  or  political  subdivisions  of 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  that 
adopt  daylight  saving  time  must  do  so 
during  a  specified  period  under  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  The  period  begins  on 
the  last  Sunday  in  April  and  ends  the 
last  Sunday  in  October. 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  is  to  straighten 
with  one  uniform  law  the  tangle  of  dif- 
ferent State  laws  on  daylight  saving 
time. 

Because  of  the  tangle,  businessmen  are 
frustrated  in  daily  transactions,  travelers 
aire  confused,  and  millions  of  dollars  are 
lost  needlessly. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  the  Honorable  Richard  H. 
Pulton,  in  testifying  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  recently  asserted  that  the 
time  mess  costs  the  Nation's  motorbus 
operators  $250,000  to  reprint  schedules; 
the  railroads  an  estimated  $1  million  for 
reprinting  schedules:  and  broadcasters 
$1.6  million  to  tape  shows. 

The  amoimt  lost  to  businessmen  just 
trying  to  negotiate  intrastate  with  one 
another  amidst  this  time  crazy  quilt 
surely  runs  into  the  millioris. 

My  bill  also  has  an  enforcement  provi- 
sion. It  provides  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  may  apply  to  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  where 
such  violation  occurs  and  seek  court  in- 
jxmctlon  or  other  process  to  enforce 
obedience  to  the  act. 

The  present  hodgepodge  of  State  laws 
have  given  the  United  States  the  un- 


happy title  of  "world's  worst  timekeep- 
er." The  country  would  lose  the  title 
imder  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966. 
I  recommend  the  bill  for  your  consid- 
eration and  approval. 


NATIONAL  TRAFFIC  SAFETY 
AGENCY 

Mr,  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hansen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  along  with  Congressman  Mackay 
and  several  others  of  my  colleagues,  I 
introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
TrafiBc  Safety  Agency.  This  is  a  step 
that  we  have  needed  to  take  for  some 
time  and  to  delay  any  longer  would  be 
folly. 

Last  year  49,000  persons  were  killed  In 
the  United  States  in  trafiBc  accidents. 
That  is  an  average  of  130  every  day.  Any 
other  such  scourge  would  be  attacked 
with  all  the  force  of  our  local.  State,  and 
National  Governments.  It  is  time  for 
us  to  move  with  dispatch  to  reduce  the 
personal  and  social  tragedy  in  this  area. 

The  State  of  Iowa  has  always  had  a 
very  effective  highway  safety  program 
directed  through  the  office  of  the  com- 
missioner of  public  safety.  Having  had 
personal  contact  with  the  commis- 
sioner's office,  I  know  there  have  been 
many  times  when  he  would  have  wel- 
comed outside  direction  and  assistance 
as  is  provided  in  this  measure. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  had  the 
SEune  experience  I  have  had  when  travel- 
ing from  one  State  to  another  and  have 
been  confused  and  needlessly  endangered 
when  trtifflc  signal  patterns  have  ab- 
ruptly changed.  With  the  advent  of  a 
National  Traffic  Safety  Agency  we  could 
achieve  a  uniformity  in  control  measures 
that  would  make  our  highways  safer, 
more  easily  traveled. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  in  this  move  for  trafBc 
safety. 
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EISENHOWER  SPEAKS 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr„  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Patten]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  is  of  tremendous  significance  that  for- 
mer President  I>wight  Elsenhower  con- 
curred completely  in  President  Johnson's 
decision  to  resume  bombing  in  North 
Vietnam. 

The  general's  statement  is  a  clear 
Indication  of  the  unity  which  the  coun- 
try is  giving  the  President  in  his  de- 
termination to  give  our  fighting  men  In 
Vietnam  every  support  they  need. 


On  this  issue  there  must  be  no  north 
or  south,  no  east  or  west.  On  this  issue 
the  country  can  agree  and  does  agree. 

We  expect  much  from  our  soldiers. 
We  are  proud  of  them.  We  call  them 
the  finest  men  in  all  the  world — brave 
and  courageous  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  The  cream  of  the  crop  is  over 
there  in  the  rice  paddies  and  jungles  of 
Vietnam.  And  while  we  expect  much 
from  them,  they  expect  a  lot  from  us. 

In  giving  his  full  support  to  the  Presi- 
dent's decision,  General  Eisenhower 
said  to  have  done  othei-wise  would  have 
•given  sanctuary  to  those  responsible 
for  sending  guerrilla  forces  and  supplies 
into  South  Vietnam"  for  the  purpose  of 
imposing  their  will  on  the  Government 
and  people  of  that  country. 

The  former  President  declared  that 
"in  the  circumstances  there  was  nothing 
the  President  could  do  but  order  the 
resumption  of  the  bombing." 

Americans  in  all  parts  of  this  land 
aeree  with  President  Johnson  and  Pres- 
iden  Eisenhower  on  this  score. 

I  am  sure  that  any  of  my  colleagues 
who  did  not  see  the  statement  made  by 
General  Eisenhower  will  find  it  of  vital 
concern,  and  for  this  reason  I  offer  the 
storj'  from  the  New  York  Times  for  in- 
sertion in  the  Record: 

Eisenhower  Calls  Johnson  Unquestionablt 
Right— INDETINITE  Lttll  in  Raids  Womj) 
OiTLY  Aid  Enemy,  He  Sats — Hanoi  De- 
NoimcED  BY  General  fob  Escalating 
Conflict 

(By  Felix  Belalr) 
Washtncton,  January  31, — Former  Presi- 
dent Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  said  today  that 
President  Johnson  "unquestionably  hsis 
made  the  correct  decision"  In  ordering  a 
resumption  of  bombing  in  North  Vietnam, 

To  have  done  otherwise.  General  Elsen- 
hower said,  would  have  "given  sanctuary  to 
those  responsible  for  sending  guerrilla  forces 
and  supplies  Into  South  Vietnam"  for  the 
purpose  of  Imposing  their  will  on  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  that  country. 

Ths  general  expressed  his  views  on  the 
President's  decision  In  a  telephone  conver- 
sation from  his  winter  residence  In  Desert 
City,  Calif.  His  response  to  a  request  for 
comment  was  Immediate  and  extempora- 
neous. 

In  addition  to  providing  safe  passage  from 
the  north  for  the  guerrilla  forces  and  supplies 
infiltrating  into  South  Vietnam  through 
Laos,  he  asserted,  an  Indefinite  suspension 
of  bombing  would  "only  make  certain  that 
be  would  have  to  face  the  Communist  ag- 
gressor on  other  battlefields  elsewhere  In 
southeast  Asia." 

BRINKMANSHIP  DENIED 

"We  ixre  in  South  Vietnam  at  the  Invita- 
tion of  that  Government,"  he  said,  "and  I'm 
for  winning  the  battle  here  and  not  In  some 
more  remote  place  not  of  our  own  choosing." 

He  had  no  sympathy  at  all,  General 
Elsenhower  said,  with  some  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  others  who  maintained  that  a 
bombing  resumption  In  the  north  would  be 
escalating  the  war  and  playing  at  brink- 
manship with  a  nuclear  world  war  III. 

He  contended  that  it  was  Hanoi,  working 
"^ough  the  National  Liberation  Front  of 
South  Vietnam,  the  political  afBllate  of  the 
Vietcong,  that  had  done  the  escalating.  In 
addition  to  a  completely  negative  response 
to  President  Johnson's  peace  overtures,  he 
said.  North  Vietnam's  Communist  regime  had 
used  the  period  of  suspended  bombing  to 
strengthen  their  forces  In  the  Bouth  and 
send  more  equipment, 

J^l  Vietcong  forces  had  expanded   their 
«tack«  on  U.S.   miUtary   InatalUtlona   and 


barracks  while  continuing  their  bombing 
of  nonmllltary  civilian  targets  such  as  buses 
and  other  public  faculties,  the  former  Presi- 
dent said. 

All  this  required  that  American  forces 
react,  and  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnamese 
targets  was  part  of  that  reaction,  he  said. 
He  added  that  "in  the  circumstances  there 
was  nothing  the  President  could  do  but  order 
a  resumption  of  the  bombing." 

General  Elsenhower's  voice  was  strong  and 
he  was  at  no  loss  for  words  to  express  his 
views  on  the  President's  decision.  He  said 
he  was  feeling  fine  again  and  today  had 
played  9  holes  of  golf. 

Although  General  Elsenhower  did  not  say 
so,  his  views  on  any  U.S.  military  In- 
volvement always  are  considered  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  are  sometimes 
solicited   by  President  Johnson. 

Without  going  into  the  question  of  limited 
warfare  as  opposed  to  an  expansion  of  hos- 
tilities In  Vietnam,  General  Elsenhower  re- 
jected the  recent  proposal  by  Lt.  Gen,  James 
M.  Gavin  (retired)  that  the  U,S,  forces  with- 
draw Into  several  coastal  enclaves  In  South 
Vietnam  so  as  to  limit  the  war  while  pursuing 
peace  efforts. 

The  general  raised  the  question  of  what 
the  Vietcong  would  be  doing  throughout  the 
rest  of  South  Vietnam  while  U.S.  forces  sat 
securely  In  their  enclaves. 

Answering  his  own  question,  he  said  that 
as  In  the  case  of  an  Indefinite  suspension  of 
bombings,  such  a  course  would  only  postpone 
an  Inevitable  decision  to  meet  force  with 
force. 


McNAMARA  ADDS  NEW  ERROR  TO 
RECORD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  IMr.  Waggonner] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes, 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
faulty  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  not  a  new  subject.  It  has  been 
gone  over  repeatedly  here  on  the  floor, 
in  various  committees  of  the  House  and 
in  the  press. 

As  Coliunnlst  Henry  J.  Taylor  put  it 
in  a  recent  colimin,  few  question  that 
Secretary  McNamara  is  an  intelligent 
man  but  there  is  an  Increasing  number 
that  question  his  judgment.  Time  after 
time  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress have  gone  along  witli  him  and  his 
whiz  kid  advisers  and  time  after  time 
the  Nation  has  been  left  floundering  in 
the  boondocks  with  nothing  but  his  com- 
puters to  console  us. 

The  scandalous  situation  we  axe  fac- 
ing because  of  his  lack  of  judgment  in 
reducing  the  role  of  shipping  in  the  de- 
fense picture  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's column  which  I  have  taken  from 
the  January  27  edition  of  the  Shreveport 
Times  and  insert  here  in  the  Record  for 
the  attention  of  all  who  might  have 
missed  it. 

The  hour  is  late,  gentlemen,  and  the 
time  has  come  to  tighten  the  reins. 
After  you  have  read  Mr.  Taylor's  column, 
I  believe  you  will  agree. 

The  article  follows: 

McNamara  Adds  New  Error  to  Record 

Another  of  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamara's  great  plans  has  folded  under 
him  (and  under  our  men  In  Vietnam)  like 
a  dying  camel.     But  who  would  know  It? 

ITils  war  Is  not  the  administration's  war. 
It's  the  American  people's  war.  And  the 
truth  we  fall  to  get  Is  utterly — shamefully — 
appalling. 


Once  again,  In  the  largest  matters  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara's Judgment  apparently  vanlshee  Uke 
a  pricked  balloon. 

.\rriong  other  examples,  the  records  show 
him  dead  wrong,  successively  -wTong  and 
wrong  on  all  sides  of  the  Vietnam  situation, 
Iv.  February-  1962,  Mr.  McNamara  stated:  "By 
every  quantitative  measure  we  are  winning 
the  war  In  Vietnam."  And  so  it  goes  with 
Mr.  McNamara. 

Now  it's  alKJUt  ships.  And  this  brlnrs  u« 
to  the  tacts  herein;  Just  one  more  example, 
but  you  can  frame  It: 

In  testifying  to  Congress  4  years  ago  after 
returning  from  Vietnam,  Mr.  McNamara 
stated  that  he  had  decided  to  take  ships 
largely  out  of  the  defense  picture.  Air 
transport  would  be  substituted  as  our  pri- 
mary military  supply  vehicle.  This  would 
take  the  place  of  ships  "we  do  not  need" 
He  lugged  In  giant  charts  to  show  how  his 
air  buildup  would  be  completed  by  1969-70. 

Were  Mr.  McNamara's  computers  Just  spin- 
ning their  reels?  Representative  Edward  A. 
Garmatz,  Democrat,  of  Maryland,  acting 
chairman  of  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
Committee,  and  others  apparently  told  him 
It  would  take  260  of  the  C-5A  planes  to  carry 
the  load  of  a  single  C-4  type  workhorse  ship. 
And  It  would  cost  eight  times  as  much  per 
ton-mile.  But  Mr.  McNamara  dodged  such 
obstacles  In  a  swift  and  beautiful  slalom, 

f  lanked  by  his  whiz  kids,  fresh  from  their 
con  puters,  the  answer  was  Mr.  McNamara's 
same  old  ysikety-yak  of  leave-It- to-me,  a-one, 
a-two,  a-three. 

Well,  here  It  Is  4  years  later  and  what  Is 
the  truth  about  what's  happened?  By  the 
Defense  Department's  own  records,  two  of 
every  three  soldiers  In  Vietnam  had  to  be 
transported  by  ships.  As  of  January  24.  98 
percent  of  the  cargo  and  supplies  for  the  war 
went  in  ships. 

But  because  Mr.  McNamara  was  wrong  we 
haven't  got  the  ships.  Instead,  our  fighting 
mm  have  got  the  shortages  in  Vietnam. 

When  will  Mr.  McNamara  admit  that  Viet- 
nam cargoes  are  piling  up  scandalously  In 
New  York.  New  Orleans,  Oakland,  Calif., 
Norfolk,  and  Baltimore?  When  will  he  admit 
the  few  ships  he  has  belatedly  reactivated 
cannot  unload  their  cargoes  fast  enough  to 
get  back  here  and  take  on  the  supplies  that 
are  piling  up  and  up  and  up?  When  will 
he  admit  that  even  these  few  ships  often 
wait  In  Vietnam  a  full  month,  or  2  months, 
and  even  sometimes  nearly  3  months — yes,  3 
months — with  their  supplies  undelivered  to 
our  troops  because  the  ships  arrive  to  find  no 
suitable  unloading  conditions? 

In  July  Mr.  McNamara  finally  caved  in  to 
the  extent  of  (quietly)  reactivating  50  ships, 
and  then  another  25  or  so,  from  our  mothball 
fleet.  But  he  demanded  a  ID-cent  Job  for 
their  refitting,  and  practically  no  time  for 
testing. 

Water,  instead  of  detergent,  was  quickly 
pumped  through  the  boiler  tubes.  It  re- 
sulted In  a  scandal.  But  who  would  know 
It?  Unremoved  oil  sediment  and  sludge 
caused  boiler  after  boiler  to  blow  up  or 
break  down  at  sea  and  last  month  five  of 
the  ships  en  route  Vietnam  were  stranded 
in  Hawaii  in  such  bad  shape  that  nobody 
knew  what  to  do  next. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  McNamara  now  needs 
ships  so  badly  and  so  fast  that  there  isn't 
time  to  refit  enough  In  time  to  move  the 
cargoes. 

Mr,  McNamara's  computer-backed  words 
are  convincing.  His  housekeeping  In  the 
Defense  Department  Is  splendid  and  his  re- 
markable Intelligence  fully  deserves  the 
praise  received.  But  Intelligence  is  not  the 
same  as  good  Judgment.  And  at  top  levels 
no  man  can  claim  to  have  good  Judgment 
who  falls  to  make  allowances  for  the  conse- 
quences if  he  is  wrong. 

This  is  the  first  requirement  of  good  Judg- 
ment. Yet  Mr.  McNamara  repeatedly  bets 
the  very  essence  of  our  national  security  that 
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he'i  right,  with  no  place  for  ua  to  turn  If 
he's  wrong. 

To  be  that  bullheaded,  that  positive  you 
are  right,  U  dangerous.  On  his  record  In  the 
big  questions  that  really  count  most,  Mr. 
McNamara  should  resign. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Messrs.  Morrison,  Dulski,  Olsen  of 
Montana,  Udall,  Daniels,  Pool,  Krebs, 
Hanlkt,  Charles  H.  WasoN,  and  Cttn- 
inHOHAM  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Krebs) 
on  account  of  an  oCBcial  committee  in- 
spection-tour during  the  week  of  Febru- 
ary 6-11,  1966,  of  selected  postal  facili- 
ties at  Santa  Clara,  Calif.;  Chicago,  HI.; 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Mr.  Hicks,  for  February  7-15,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Blr.  Adams,  for  February  7-15,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
ofBcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Halpkrn  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall)  ,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall)  ,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HosiCER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall)  .  for  25  minutes,  on  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 7. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoLiriELD,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ooodell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall),  for  60  minutes,  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  Wagconner  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Anwunzio),  for  10  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Humgati  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Annunzio),  for  1  hour,  on  February  16. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remain  In  the  Congressional 
RxcoKD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
wa«  granted  to: 

Mr.  Satlor  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Pare. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hall)  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  O'KoNSKi. 

Mr.  HORTON. 

Mr.  RxiNCKx. 

Mr.  BnxT. 

Mrs.  DwTiR. 

Mr.  Pttltoh  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Ellsworth. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ANNimzio*  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Stalbattx. 

Mr.  BiHOHAM. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.  > .  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adiourned 
until  Monday,  February  7,  1966,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1996.  A  letter  from  the  E.xecutive  Secre- 
tiary.  N.itluniU  Commission  on  Technology, 
.Automation,  and  Econonilr  Progres.s.  trans- 
mitting .1  report  of  the  Commission,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  88- 
444:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

1997.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
the  31st  Annu.il  Report  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  for  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1965,  pursuant  to  the  provisl'ms 
of  sections  4(k»  and315i2)(b)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  and 
by  section  404(ci  of  the  Communications 
Satellite  Act  of  1962:  to  the  Com.mittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

1998.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  indicating  proposed 
actions  to  conduct  certain  programs  at  levels 
in  excess  of  those  autliorlzed.  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-53;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astron.Tutics. 

1999.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construction 
of  facilities,  and  administrative  operations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R  12232,  A  bill  to  amend 
title  1  of  the  Lfnlted  States  Code  to  provide 
for  the  admissibility  in  evidence  of  the  slip 
laws  and  the  treaties  and  other  interna- 
tional acts  series,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept  No.  12511,  Re- 
ferred  to   the   House   Calendar, 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  S.  1924,  An  act  to  amend 
section  39b  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  so  as  to 
prohibit  a  part-time  referee  from  acting  as 
trustee  or  receiver  in  any  proceeding  under 
the  Bankruptcy  Act;  with  amendments 
(Rept,  No,  12521  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
liie  Union. 

Mr.  TKAGUE  of  Texas  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  HR.  12410  A  bill  to  en- 
hance the  benefits  of  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  further  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  higher  education  by  pro- 
viding a  broad  program  of  educational  bene- 
fits for  veterans  of  service  after  January  31. 
1956.  and  certain  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces:  and  for  other  purposes:  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No,  12581,  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 

committeess  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York;  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  S.  577.  An  act  for  the  re- 
lief of  Mary  F.  Morse;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept,  No,  1253).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House, 

Mr.  ASHMORE;  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. S.  851.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
M.  Sgt.  Bernard  L.  LaMountain,  U.S.  Air 
Force  (retired);  with  an  amendment  iRept, 
No,  1254).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  S.  1520.  An  act  for  the  relief 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Harwell  Hogan;  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1255),  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House, 

Mr.  KING  of  .New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  5007.  A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Arley  L.  Beem.  aviation  electrician's 
mate  chief,  U.S.  Navy;  with  amendments 
(Rept,  1256).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  GRIDER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, HR.  7141.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ron- 
ald Whelan;  without  amendment  (Rept,  No, 
1257),  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House, 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee : 
H.R.  12521.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  12522.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  provide  a  special  educational 
training  and  physical  rehabilitation  program 
for  persons  who  are  not  qualified  for  enlist- 
ment or  induction  in  the  Armed  Forces  be- 
cause of  educational  or  physical  deficiencies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  12523.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  who  serve  In  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  Induction  period;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 
HJl.  12524.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  as  It  relates  to  those  areas  to  be  desig- 
nated as  redevelopment  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FINO : 
H.R.  12525.  A    bill    to    close    ports   of   the 
United  States  to  certain  vessels  while  engaged 
In  trade  with  North  Vietnam;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  12526.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  permit  the 
lease  and  transfer  of  peanut  acreage  allot- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

ByMr.  GILLIGAN: 
H.R.  12527.  A  bill  to  establish  uniform 
dates  throughout  the  United  States  for  the 
commencing  and  ending  of  daylight  saving 
time  m  those  States  and  local  Jurisdictions 
where  It  Is  observed,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GURNET: 
HJl.  12628.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  benefits  for 
certain  disabled  widows  without  regard  to 
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Uielr  age;   to  the  Conamlttee  on  Ways  ajid 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

HR.  12529.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  12530,  A  bill  to  remove  arbitrary  lim- 
itations upon  attorneys'  fees  for  services  ren- 
dered in  proceedings  before  administrative 
agencies  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 

H.R.  12531.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  benefits 
of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  further  extend  the  benefits  of 
higher  education  by  providing  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  educational  benefits  for  veterans  of 
service  after  January  31,  1955,  and  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
.Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska: 

H.R.  12532.  A   bill   to  establish  the  resale 
price  of  wheat  at  115  percent  of  the  support 
price;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr,  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H,R.  12533.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  Increase  by 
»750  million  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  of  1967,  and  to  au- 
thorize payment  to  be  made  to  States  for 
retirement  of  certain  bonds;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 

HR.  12534.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
B,v  Mr,  NELSHIN: 

HR.  12535.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  In  order  to  In- 
crease by  10  percent  the  Income  limitations 
imposed  by  that  chapter  on  persons  entitled 
to  pensions  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  i 

By  Mr.  OKONSKI: 

HR.  12536.  A  bill  to  amend  section  409  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
transportation  of  house  trailers  and  mobile 
dwellings  of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 

HR.  12537.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  cooperation  in  the 
Federal  service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, 

HR,  12538.  A  bill  to  revise  postal  rates  on 
certain  fourth-class  mail,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr,  POFF: 

H.R.  12539.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  abate- 
ment of  water  and  air  pollution  by  per- 
mitting the  amortization  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses of  the  cost  of  abatement  works  over  a 
period  of  36  months;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 

H.R,  12540.  A   bill    to   provide  educational 
Wd  other  assistance  to  certain  veterans  of 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROUSH: 

HR,  12541.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

HJl,  12542,  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Worla  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
law  as  it  relates  to  those  areas  to  be  desig- 
nated as  redevelopment  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
w^i?    '2543.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trading 
"ith   the    Enemy    Act    to    provide    for    the 


transfer  of  three  paintings  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  In  trust  for  the  Weimar 
Museum:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD : 
H.R.  12544.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  12545.  A  bill  to  correct  certain  in- 
equities and  relieve  certain  liabilities  arising 
out  of  overpayments  of  compensation  to 
Government  employees  as  a  result  of  ad- 
ministrative error  In  the  application  of  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  the  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of 
1964,  and  other  provisions  of  law,  and  for 
other  purpofee;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr    WALKER  of  New  Mexico: 
H.R,  12546.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
ByMr.  WYATT: 
H.R.  12547.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  the  individual  income  tax  of  up  to 
$100  m  any  taxable  year  for  contributions 
made    (directly    or    through    political    com- 
mittees)   to   candidates   In   National.   State, 
or    local    elections;    to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MACKAY: 
H.R.  12548.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
660,  86th  Congress,  to  establish  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  to  provide  national 
leadership  to  reduce  traffic  accident  losses 
by  means  of  Intensive  research  and  vigorous 
application  of  findings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  12549,  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
660.  86th  Congress,  to  establish  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  to  provide  national 
leadership  to  reduce  traffic  accident  losses 
by  means  of  Intensive  research  and  vigorous 
application  of  findings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa : 
H.R.  12550,  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
660,  86th  Congress,  to  establish  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  to  provide  national 
leadership  to  reduce  traffic  accident  losses 
by  means  of  Intensive  research  and  vigorous 
application  of  findings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LOVE: 
H.R.  12551.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
660,  86th  Congress,  to  establish  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  to  provide  national 
leadership  to  reduce  traffic  accident  losses 
by  means  of  Intensive  research  and  vigorous 
application  of  findings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  12552,  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
660,  86th  Congress,  to  establish  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  to  provide  national 
leadership  to  reduce  traffic  accident  losses 
by  means  of  intensive  research  and  vigorous 
application  of  findings,  and  for  other  pur- 
F>oses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H.R.  12553.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
660,  86th  Congress,  to  establish  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  to  provide  national 
leadership  to  reduce  traffic  accident  losses 
by  means  of  Intensive  research  and  vigorous 
application  of  findings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H.H.  12554.  A   bill    to   amend    Public   Law 
660,  86th  Congress,   to  establish  a  National 


Traffic  Safety  Agency  to  provide  national 
leadership  to  reduce  traffic  accident  losses 
by  means  of  intensive  research  and  vigorous 
application  of  findings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr,  TUTEN: 
HR,  12555.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
660.  86th  Congress,  to  establish  a  NaUonal 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  to  provide  national 
leadership  to  reduce  traffic  accident  losses 
by  means  of  Intensive  research  and  vigorous 
application  of  findings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H  R,  12556.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
660.  86th  Congress,  to  establish  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  to  provide  national 
leadership  to  reduce  traffic  accident  losses 
by  means  of  intensive  research  and  vigorous 
application  of  findings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  aria 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GRIDER : 
H.R.  12557,  A  bill  tr  amend  Public  Law 
660,  aeth  Congress,  to  establish  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  to  provide  national 
leadership  to  reduce  traffic  accident  losses 
by  me.ms  of  intensive  research  and  vigorous 
application  of  findings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington: 
H.R.  12558.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
660,  86th  Congress,  to  establish  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  to  provide  national 
leadership  to  reduce  traffic  accident  losses 
by  means  of  intensive  research  and  vigorous 
application  of  findings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce, 

By  Mr.  MACHEN: 
H.R,  12559.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
660,  86th  Congress,  to  establish  a  NaUonal 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  to  provide  national 
leadership  to  reduce  traffic  accident  losses 
by  means  of  intensive  research  and  vigorous 
application  of  findings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  12560,  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
660,  86th  Congress,  to  establish  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  to  provide  national 
leadership  to  reduce  traffic  accident  losses 
by  means  of  Intensive  research  and  vigorous 
application  of  findings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Commif.ee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce, 

By  Mr,  REINECKE: 
HR,  12561,  A  bin  to  amend  Public  Law 
660.  86th  Congress,  to  establish  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  to  provide  national 
leadership  to  reduce  traffic  accident  losses 
by  means  of  intensive  research  and  vigorous 
application  of  findings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WELTNER: 
HR.  12562.  A  bUl  to  amend  Public  Law 
660.  86th  Congress,  to  establish  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  to  provide  national 
leadership  to  reduce  traffic  accident  losses 
by  means  of  Intensive  research  and  vigorous 
application  of  findings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
HR.  12563.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion   of    the    United    SUtes    In    the    Asian 
Development   Bank;    to   the   Committee   on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HJl.  12564.  A  bni  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion   of    the    United    States    in    the    Asian 
Development   Bank;    to   the   Committee   on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
HR.  12565.  A  bill  to  provide  for  partlcl;)a- 
tlon    of    the    United    States    in    the   Asian 
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Derelopment  Bank;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PALLON: 
H.  ReB.  711.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  Tor 
the  fiirther  expenses  of  the  studies.  Investl- 
gatlods,  and  inquiries  authorized  by  House 
RcMilutlon  141;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
lUtratlon. 


/ 


PltrVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDASBO: 
HJl.  12566.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
TroU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Bdr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR 
HJi.  12667.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  El 
Boixima;.to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California : 
HJR.  12568.  A   bill   for   the  relief   of  Nora 
Blk-Shu  LI;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


H.R.  12569.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luz 
Mayugba  Reyes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R  12570  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mauri- 
clo  Palmares  and  his  wife,  Basilia  Dlnaw 
Palmares;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  12571  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dapen 
Liang,  his  wife,  Alice  Tsal-hung  Y.  Liang, 
and  their  children  Gladstone  C.  K.  Liang, 
Nancy  C.  C.  Liang,  Dora  C  P.  Liang,  May 
C.  M.  Liang,  and  John  C.  P.  Liang;  to  the 
Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 

H.R.  12572.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Pran- 
clECO  Rados,   his  wife,  Draglca  Krog  Rados, 
and  their  son.  Damlr  Orlovlc  Rados;  to  the 
Committee   on   the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  CALLAWAY. 

H  R.  li2573.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wil- 
liam L.  Bowles;  to  the  Committee  un  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R  12574.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Morris 
T,  Cooper;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  12575.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
L.  Pickren;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


H.R.  12576.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
R.  Remblsz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  FEIQHAN: 
H.R.  12577.  A   bUl   for   the    relief   of  Mrs. 
Clrela  Znldarsic;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho : 
H.R.  12578.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  1st  Lt. 
Jackie  D.  Burgess;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  12579.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Faustina 
Rlvas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  12580.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Cassanelli   and  Otovannl  Cassanelli;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON : 
HJI.  12581.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paulina 
Lorenzana;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
HJI.  12582.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  promote  Adm.  Richard  H.  Jackson  to 
the  honorary  rank  of  fleet  admiral;   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


HJt.   12456  tod   H.R.   12478— Horton 
Bilk  To  Attack  Water  PoIIntioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  Nxw  Toax 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  3.  1966 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  my  Introduction  of 
two  new  legislative  measures,  H.R.  12456 
and  H.R.  12478,  to  focus  an  Increasing 
Federal  attack  on  the  Nation's  leading 
natural  resources  problem,  water  pollu- 
tion. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  living  is  that 
we  do  not  always  see  everything  we  are 
paying  for  and  sometimes  we  do  not 
even  realize  how  high  these  costs  are. 
Water  pollution  is  a  prime  example. 
This  contamination  ol  streams,  rivers, 
and  lakes  is  expensive  for  every  one  of  us. 
Pollution  Increases  the  cost  to  munic- 
ipalities and  industries  of  obtaining 
fresh  water,  it  impairs  recreational  re- 
sources making  them  more  costly  to 
maintain,  and  poisons  in  the  water 
around  us  destroy  useful  aquatic  life. 
I  have  developed  a  special  interest  in 
water  pollution  because  of  my  service  on 
the  Natural  Resources  and  Power  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  Among  our 
accomplishments  so  far  was  persuading 
the  President  to  issue  an  Executive  order 
directing  all  Federal  agencies  in  the  Na- 
tion to  clean  up  their  own  facilities. 

A  seoond  attack  came  with  the  passage 
by  Congress  last  year  of  the  Water 
Quality  Act.  This  legislation  provides 
for  the  establishment  and  enforcement 
of  antipollution  standards  in  interstate 
streams.  It  also  increases  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  for  construction  of  com- 
munity sewage  plants. 

However,  I  feel  there  Is  much  more  to 
be  done  to  control  water  pollution,  and 
with  that  in  mind  I  Introduced  this  new 


legislation  to  cope  with  the  ever-increas- 
ing problem. 

One  bill,  H.R.  12478,  gives  a  tax  incen- 
tive to  industries  that  build  waste  treat- 
ment works. 

The  second  bill,  H.R.  12456,  amends 
present  Federal  law  to  further  help  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  improve  their  sewage 
facilities. 

These  legislative  proposals  are  in- 
tended to  make  an  effective  end  to  water 
pollution  a  national  priority  by  en- 
couraging local  governments  to  match 
greater  Federal  assistance  and  by  stimu- 
lating businesses  to  spend  the  money 
necessary  to  control  pollution-causing 
conditions  from  their  factories. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  these  measures  and  urge 
their  prompt  and  positive  consideration. 


British  Commonwealth  troops  from  New 
Zealand  and  Australia. 

The  British  have  a  history  of  mari- 
time opportunism  and  self-serving. 
Britain  may  no  longer  rule  the  waves, 
but  Britain  still  waives  the  rules.  The 
British  can  be  made  to  comply  with 
honor  only  through  hard  words  and 
actions. 

My  bill  will  not  affect  many  ships. 
The  ships  that  trade  in  southeast  Asian 
waters  do  not  often  call  in  American 
ports.  The  real  intent  of  my  legislation 
is  to  serve  notice  on  our  opportunistic 
allies  that  we  had  had  enough  of  their 
trade  with  North  Vietnam  in  war  goo<is. 
I  believe  that  adoption  of  my  bill  might 
be  just  what  we  need  to  make  our  point 
without  harsher  measures. 


Le^slation  To  Close  American  Ports  to 
Ships  Trading  With  North  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3.  1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  In- 
troduced legislation  to  close  American 
ports  to  ships  trading  with  North  Viet- 
nam. 

My  purpose  in  introducing  this  legis- 
lation is  to  sei-ve  notice  on  some  of  our 
allies  that  while  we  tolerate  dissent  from 
our  war  aims,  we  do  not  tolerate  trade 
with  our  enemies  in  war  material  that 
menaces  our  own  American  troops. 

The  British  are  the  wor.st  offenders. 
Tlie  British  Government  will  trade  with 
anybody  for  a  brass  farthing.  The 
British  Government  is  hypocritical  talk- 
ing about  the  British  Commonwealth 
while  shipping  goods  to  North  Vietnam 
that  support  war  against  American  and 


Miss  America  Visits  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  3,  1966 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
visitor  in  our  Nation's  Capital.  Miss 
Debbie  Bryant,  Miss  America  of  1966.  is 
visiting  Washington,  D.C.,  for  the  first 
time  since  she  began  her  reign  in  Sep- 
tember of  last  year.  Since  her  selection. 
Miss  Bryant  has  traveled  over  60,000 
miles  in  the  United  States— meeting  new 
people  and  making  new  friends. 

Debbie  has  recently  been  in  her  home 
State  of  Kansas  making  plans  to  begin 
her  junior  year  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  where  she  will  do  premedlcal 
work  in  chemistry.  She  was  honored  ftt 
Kansas  E>ay  festivities  in  Topeka  las* 
Saturday,  where  she  was  named  Kansan 
of  the  Year. 
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As  she  traveled  throughout  the  coun- 
try, Debbie  has  made  a  name  for  herself 
not  only  for  her  poise  and  beauty  but 
also  as  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
best  in  American  youth. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  offer  a  sincere  wel- 
come to  such  a  fine  young  woman. 


The  1965  Sports  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1966 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  with  interest  the  speech  of  our  col- 
league, Clement  J.  Zablocki,  appearing 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Febru- 
ary 1,  1966,  on  page  1719  entitled  "Mil- 
waukee: Candidate  for  the  Baseball  Hall 
of  Fame?".  I  sympathize  with  our  col- 
league and  the  people  of  Milwaukee  but 
to  me  it  seems  unfair  that  the  people  of 
Milwaukee  must  be  compelled  to  resort 
to  the  courts  for  relief  which  is  both  ex- 
pensive and  delaying. 

The  injustices  and  discriminations 
which  our  colleague  complains  of  have 
existed  for  years  in  our  major  sports. 
Our  Supreme  Court  in  1922  in  the  case 
of  Federal  Baseball  Club  of  Baltimore  v. 
National  League  of  Professional  Baseball 
Clubs  (259  U.S.  200)  held  that  "business" 
of  baseball  was  not  "trade  or  commerce 
in  the  commonly  accepted  use  of  those 
words"  and  therefore  not  under  our  anti- 
trust laws,  which  decision  to  this  day  has 
not  been  overruled.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  other  major  sports  have  been  denied 
that  protection  by  our  courts  and  as  late 
as  1957  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Radovich  v.  National  Football  League 
(352  U.S.  445)  had  tills  to  say: 

If  this  ruling  Is  unrealistic.  Inconsistent,  or 
Illogical,  It  Is  sufficient  to  answer,  aside  Irom 
the  distinctions  between  the  businesses,  that 
were  we  considering  the  question  of  baseball 
for  the  first  time  upon  a  clean  slate  we  would 
have  no  doubts.  But  Federal  Baseball  held 
the  business  of  baseball  outside  the  scope  of 
the  act.  No  other  business  claiming  the  cov- 
erage of  those  cases  has  such  an  adjudication. 
We,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  orderly  way 
to  eliminate  error  or  discrimination.  If  any 
there  be.  Is  by  legislation  and  not  by  court 
decisions.  Congressional  processes  are  more 
accommodative,  affording  the  whole  industry 
hearings  and  an  opportunity  to  assist  In  the 
formulation  of  new  legislation.  The  result- 
ing product  Is  therefore  more  likely  to  protect 
the  Industry  and  the  public  alike.  The 
whole  scope  of  congressional  action  would  be 
known  long  In  advance  and  effective  dates  for 
the  legislation  could  be  set  in  the  future 
without  the  Injustices  of  retroactivity  and 
surprise  which  might  follow  court  action.  Of 
rourse,  the  doctrine  of  Toolson  and  Federal 
Baseball  must  yield  to  any  congressional  ac- 
tion and  continues  only  at  Its  sufferance. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  seen 
that  the  court  has  already  made  it  clear 

that: 

The  orderly  way  to  eliminate  error  or  dlfl- 
olmlnatlon,  ir  any  there  be,  la  by  legislation 
*h(l  not  by  court  decisions. 


This  being  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not 
up  to  the  Congress  to  act  rather  than 
subjecting  the  good  people  of  Milwaukee 
to  expensive,  unnecessary  and  delaying 
litigation? 

It  is  my  understanding  that  S.  950 
sponsored  by  Senators  Hart,  Dodd,  Dirk- 
sen,  and  Hrttska,  and  which  is  known  as 
the  1965  sports  bill,  passed  the  Senate 
last  August  and  is  now  before  our  body 
for  action  and  places  baseball  under  our 
antitrust  laws.  It  is  also  my  understand- 
ing that  our  colleague,  Byron  Rogers  of 
Colorado,  has  introduced  H.R.  9981  re- 
lating to  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  the  gentle- 
man from  Milwaukee  [Mr.  Zablocki] 
asking  our  esteemed  coUesigue,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  to  take  the  lead 
in  conducting  full  dress  hearings  cover- 
ing all  the  Inequities  and  discriminations 
that  may  exist  in  the  major  sports  today 
and  as  suggested  by  our  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Radovich  case  and  thereafter  draft 
such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  owes 
this  not  only  to  the  sport  fans  but  to 
sports  themselves. 


A  Birthday  for  the  Boy  Scouts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  3, 1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
month  of  February  is  ordinarily  bleak, 
cold,  and  slushy.  But  in  spite  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  weather,  a  group  that  we 
honor  perennially  had  its  beginning  in 
this  month.  And  it  has  managed  to 
flourish  as  if  it  were  bom  on  the  kindest 
of  spring  days. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
56th  year  of  the  Boy  Scouts  organization 
in  the  United  States,  the  group  is 
eternally  young.  Its  purpose — to  build 
honorable  young  men  with  soimd  minds, 
bodies,  and  characters — has  been  strictly 
and  imwaveringly  adhered  to.  Its  goals 
and  ambitions  for  these  young  men — 
good  citizenship  and  good  sense — have 
been  consistently  reached.  The  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  have  a  batting  average 
which  would  be  the  envy  of  any  World 
Series  champion. 

Scouting  gives  a  boy  the  w-ell- rounded 
many-faceted  education  he  needs  for  the 
world  as  we  know  it  today.  You  might 
call  this  organization  a  junior  university 
for  the  future.  Boys  not  only  learn 
about  the  world  of  nature;  they  learn 
about  the  world  of  themselves  as  well. 
They  learn  resoimief  ulness  and  the  art  of 
using  their  capacities  and  imaginations 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  They  learn 
independence  and  strength,  yet  they  also 
learn  how  to  use  these  gifts  in  concert 
with  others.  They  learn  their  limita- 
tions while  developing  their  full  capaci- 
ties.   They    learn    the    fortitude    and 


perseverance  and  versatility  that  they 
wiU  need  In  the  challenging,  exciting,  and 
trying  years  of  the  technological  space 
age.  We  as  Americans  have  much  to  be 
grateful  for  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  This  group  has  consistently 
contributed  to  the  quality,  versatility, 
and  education  of  America's  future  lead- 
ers. Many  of  our  Nation  s  present  lead- 
ers were  Boy  Scouts  in  their  youth. 
They  still  praise  and  actively  support  the 
efforts  of  scouting. 

The  alumni  of  the  scouting  school  are 
ample  proof  of  the  quality  of  the  Boy 
Scouts.  I  believe  we  can  all  trust  to 
scouting 's  high  traditions,  worthy  goals, 
and  past  accomplishments  to  continue 
in  the  years  ahead. 


Report  to  Constitnents  of  Congressman 
James  G.  Fnlton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   FSNNBTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  3. 1966 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

As  your  Congressman.  I  feel  a  strong 
Obligation  to  report  to  my  constituent*. 
The  new  Congress  session  has  now  begun, 
so  I  am  sending  you  personally  a  short  re- 
port of  current  developments  In  Washingtou, 
D.C.  Both  our  Pittsburgh  and  Washington 
offices  are  open  to  serve  you. 

The  President  has  addressed  the  joint 
session  of  Congress  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  presented  the  new  budget — 1,296  pages 
and  H12.8  bUUon  expenditures.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  now  submitting  messages  to  Con- 
gress in  various  legislative  fields,  several  a 
week. 

We  Members  of  Congress  are  facing  over 
12.000  \mdisposed  bills,  which  Is  a  real  work- 
load. As  this  is  an  election  year  for  Con- 
gress, this  work  wlU  have  to  be  completed 
earlier,  with  adjournment  expected  in  July" 
or  August. 

President  Johnson  submits  the  largest 
Federal  spending  budget  ever,  aiid  expects 
a  substantial  deficit.  The  President  haa 
already  recommended  tax  increases;  tele- 
phone users,  automobiles,  etc.  Bureau  of 
Budget  now  estmiates  J6.9  billion  P'ederal 
Ciish  payment  deficit  in  1966. 

Last  year  on  August  16,  1965,  in  my  ques- 
tionnaire on  Vietnam  I  asked  the  loUowtng; 

"Favor  my  votes  to  reduce  domestic  spend- 
ing in  current  Federal  budget  by  $7  billion 
plus? — use  savings  to  eluninate  present 
deficit  (1965)  of  $3  blUlon — and  use  remain- 
ing $4  billion  for  new  and  better  weapons 
and  helicopters,  etc.  to  guarantee  our  U.S. 
combat  troops  around  the  world  have  enough 
of  the  best?" 

I  wish  the  administration  had  followed 
this  policy  of  a  balanced  budget,  with  no  def- 
icits which  cause  inflation,  and  $4  billion 
more  for  the  best  weapons  and  equipment 
for  our  troops  in  1965;  we  would  be  far 
ahead. 

The  President  now  asks  an  Increase  of 
$12.4  billion  for  carrying  on  Vietnam  war. 
so  that  the  new  defense  budget  la  $57  billion 
compared  with  1965  defense  budget  of  $463 
blUion.    Count  on  my  voting  to  reduce  the 
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nonmUlt&ry  part  of  the  new  Federal 
budget  by  tlO  billion  to  avoid  deficits,  pre- 
vent Inflation,  az.d  keep  a  sound  economy 
for  U.S.  Mcurlty  In  war  and  peace. 

When  the  first  session  of  Congress  recessed 
la«t  tsiXl.  as  a  specially  appointed  member  of 
the  investigation  group  of  the  Committee  on 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  I  spent  the 
receas  going  to  the  troublespots  of  the  world 
to  leam  conditions  firsthand,  and  to  check 
the  Vietnam  war  on  the  scene.  I  went  to  the 
following  fronts  aind  military  installations 
by  VS.  Air  Force  planes:  Wake  Island  trans- 
shipment base  for  U.S.  Vietnam  troops,  U.S. 
Okinawa  military  base.  Vietnam  staging  area. 
Uland  fortress  of  Quemoy — 5  miles  off  Red 
China  coast.  Vietnam,  Red  China  border- 
Hong  Kong,  Thailand  border  with  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  India  northern  border-Kashmir 
fighting  zone,  India-Pakistan  border  fighting 
regions. 

We  had  extended  consultations  and  con- 
ferences with  Presidents,  Ministers,  Foreign 
Secretarlea,  general,  admirals,  and  U.S.  Am- 
bassadors of  Japan,  Korea.  Ryukyu  Islands, 
Formosa,  Philippines,  India,  Pakistan,  Thai- 
land, Iran,  Turkey,  Poland,  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain.  The  work  schedule  was  exhausting 
as  we  visited  17  countries.  But  It  Is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  world  conditions  to  make  sound  de- 
cisions for  me  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  Space  Committees. 

I  have  pointed  out  since  my  return  we 
must  stand  firmly  behind  our  U.S.  service- 
men In  Vietnam  to  provide  most  modern 
equipment,  aoununltlon,  and  supplies.  I 
have  further  reported  the  tragic  shortages 
our  troops  are  enduring  through  lack  of 
foresight  and  adequate  planning  under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara.  Count  on  my 
working  hard  to  cure  these  conditions  as 
soon  as  possible,  as  we  servicemen  with  ex- 
perience In  World  War  II  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific know  what  the  necessities  are  and  under 
what  conditions  our  men  fight. 

We  in  Congress  must  make  every  legiti- 
mate effort  for  peace.  As  I  reported  on  my 
return  from  Vietnam  and  the  Far  East :  "We 
are  in  a  real  war — the  United  States  must 
negotlatfl  from  strength  and  not  weakness." 

Count  on  my  continued  cooperation  and 
help  in  any  way  that  I  can  be  of  assistance. 
Contact  my  Pittsburgh  or  Washington  office 
by  phone  or  letter. 

We  work  hard  to  give  good,  efficient 
representation. 


Good  CitncBt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OP   PUfNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3, 1966 

Mr.  SAYliOR.  Mr.  Spesiker,  for  many 
years  I  have  complained  of  Irresponsible 
coal  operators  who  strip  the  country- 
side without  properly  replacing  the  soil. 
I  was  author  of  the  bill  calling  for  a 
study  of  strip-mined  lands  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  I  sponsored 
reclamation  of  mined  areas  on  the  pub- 
lic domain  in  the  Appalachla  bill. 

Both  the  study  and  the  reclamation 
work  are  going  forward  as  planned,  but 
meanwhile  mining  companies  which 
have  always  been  good  neighbors  are 
continuing  to  provide  forests,  agricul- 
tural and  grazing  lands,  and  recreational 
areas  in  the  regions  which  they  mine. 


There  is  another  phase  of  coal  min- 
ing requiring  particular  attention  for 
the  public  welfare,  and  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  four  operators  in  western 
and  central  Pennsylvania  have  been 
complimented  by  Pennsylvania's  Secre- 
tary of  Mines  for  developing  methods  to 
handle  acid  mine  discharges. 

Dr.  H.  Beecher  Charmbury  last  week 
paid  special  tribute  to  the  following 
companies  for  their  efforts  in  complying 
with  the  State's  new  clean  streams 
laws:  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.;  Barnes 
&  Tucker,  of  Barnesboro;  Rochester  & 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  Indiana;  and  the 
Jones  ii  Laughlin  Steel  Corp. 

These  companies  are  good  citizens. 
Other  operators  should  make  every  effort 
to  follow  their  example. 


Be  Still  and  Know  That  I  Am  God 


]         EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILWARD  L  SIMPSON 

I  or    WYOMING 

Ik  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  Febniary  3,  1966 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  Sena- 
tor Hugh  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,  gave 
the  sermon  at  St.  John's  Church — Epis- 
copal— in  Georgetown  at  the  Annual 
Church  and  Government  Sunday.  He 
spoke  with  eloquence  and  deep  feeling 
of  need  for  people  in  today's  world  to 
l)etter  understand  their  God.  So  that 
more  people  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  these  important  remarks  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AuDBSss  BT  U.S.  Senator  Hugh  Scott.  An- 
nual Church  and  Government  Sundat, 
January  9,  1966.  at  the  St.  John's  Church 
(Episcopal),  Georgetown,  Washington, 
DC. 

"What  Is  man,  that  Thou  art  mindful  of 
him?"  Psalms  8,  verse  4.  "Thou  makest  him 
to  have  dominion  of  the  works  of  Thy 
hands."    Verse  6. 

Confronted  by  the  Incredible  advances  of 
the  modern  world,  has  the  Inner  nature  of 
man  been  affected,  and  If  so.  In  what  way? 
The  discoveries  within  a  single  century  have 
surely  altered  the  course  of  man's  progress 
more  than  the  sum  total  of  all  the  term  of 
man's  prior  existence  on  this  earth. 

What  of  man  against  the  machine?  How 
has  he  fared?  The  machine  drastically  alters 
the  course  of  man.  speeds  up  his  timetable  a 
hundredfold,  even  a  thousandfold  and.  In 
space  opens  a  new  dimension  to  be  conquered. 
What  of  the  effect  upon  man's  relationship  to 
Ood? 

Automation  may  be  defined  as  the  substi- 
tution by  machines  for  the  physical  strength 
of  man.  Cybernetics  may  be  described  as  the 
substitution  by  machines  for  the  mental  op- 
erations of  man. 

Some  of  you  may  have  read  recently  the 
somewhat  Irreverent  story  told  by  techni- 
cians about  computers.  The  story  goes  that 
a  huge  computer  was  fed  this  question:  "la 
there  a  God?"  The  computer  whirred,  buzzed 
and  finally  read  out:  "Now  there  Is." 

Well,  the  most  deeply  thoughtful  explorers 
of  the  nature  of  the  universe  find,  of  course, 
that  the  more  they  learn,  the  more  there  Is  to 


leam.  The  deeper  they  probe,  the  more  likely 
they  are  to  find  that  the  acceptance  of  God, 
the  Creator,  Is  essential  to  the  verity  of  their 
theorizing. 

Einstein  caused  the  world  to  know  the 
meaning  of  E  equals  MC\  but  behind  this 
equation  of  destruction,  beyond  the  dis- 
covery of  a  key  to  unleash  the  powers  of  the 
earth  and  the  air,  lies  the  creative,  all-know- 
ing force  which  Is  God. 

Men  have  believed  (as  the  ancients 
thought)  that  Heaven  is  upon  some  moun- 
tain top.  or  beyond  the  sky  or  at  the  far- 
thest reaches  of  the  stars.  Though  men 
have  dispatched  their  minds  to  search  In 
the  far  places,  the  longest  Journey  cannot 
but  bring  one  back  to  the  simplest  truth: 
that  God  Is  surely  to  be  found  within  each 
human  heart. 

Let  us  return  to  man  and  the  machine: 
servant  or  master?  It  Is  true  that  automa- 
tion and  cybernetics  bring  with  them 
deprivations  and  dislocations.  They  may, 
and  do,  reduce  employment,  especially  in 
the  areas  of  their  original  impact.  In  time, 
more  employment  is  created,  more  leisure  la 
made  possible  for  the  employee.  Leisure, 
wisely  used,  can  open  new  worlds,  hereto- 
fore unsavored. 

Automation,  the  machine.  Is  not  superior 
to  man.  It  does  not  supplant  man  in  the 
scheme  of  nature  any  more  than  the  secular 
church  can.  In  this  aspect,  supplant  the 
spiritual  church.  The  good  works  of  auto- 
mation may  serve  to  free  the  Individual  to 
provide  more  time  to  adjust  more  agreeably 
to  a  widened  vista,  perhaps  even  to  give 
more  thought  to  his  meaning  as  man.  The 
good  works  of  the  secular  church  bring 
religion  Into  Involvement  with  the  problems 
of  modern  living.  As  we  have  Just  read  in 
Psalm  72:  "He  shall  defend  the  children  of 
the  poor "  The  spiritual  commitment  of 
the  church  Impels  It  still  to  minister  to  the 
souls  of  men. 

A  more  automated  community  need  never 
be  a  less  spiritual  community,  as  Is  well  ex- 
emplified In  the  computerized  atomic  energy 
communities  In  New  Mexico  and  Tennessee. 
For  It  Is  eternally  true  that  there  Is  no  ma- 
chine to  replace  those  Inner  fires  of  inspira- 
tion, to  create  the  Indispensable  ideas  which 
only  men  can  feed  to  the  machines. 

No  cybernetic  formulas  to  simplify  with 
computers  the  Intricate  problems  of  men  in 
space  can  ever  put  men  In  orbit  until  after 
other  human  beings  have  conceived  within 
themselves,  and  then  pursued,  the  challenges 
offered  by  the  unexplored. 

However  much  the  Sunday  supplement 
writers  may  dwell  on  the  so-called  Illimitable 
potential  of  the  machine,  that  power  Is  al- 
ways limited,  alwajrs  finite.  For  the  machine 
Is,  and  must  ever  be,  the  servant  of  man,  for 
good  or  HI.  The  power  for  good  is  Illimitable 
If  "the  spirit  of  man  that  Is  in  him,  to  the 
light  of  the  vision  wakes."  Not  all  of  the 
computers  In  the  world,  nor  all  of  the  mathe- 
matical equations  of  cybernetics  can  create 
that  vision,  nor  can  any  manmade  thing, 
without  the  guidance  of  man,  bring  an  idea 
to  life. 

From  whence,  then,  comes  "the  light  of 
the  vision"?  This  Is  no  vision  fabricated  of 
metals,  plastics  or  electricity.  Nor  Is  man 
alone,  within  himself,  capable  of  the  wonders 
which  man  has  wrought.  Many  of  you  are 
familiar  with  the  glorious  celling  In  the  Sis- 
tine  Chapel,  painted  by  Mlchaelangelo,  so 
surely  Illumined  with  his  own  Inner  vision. 
There  one  sees — and  feels — the  hand  of  man 
reaching,  straining  to  Its  uttermost,  to  touch 
the  hand  of  God,  to  receive  from  the  Al- 
mighty the  gift  of  life. 

"The  light  of  the  vision"  Is  a  gift  from  the 
hand  of  God. 

Men  today  through  prayer,  communion, 
dedication,  zeal  or  devout  determination, 
summon  up  Inner  resources  when  they  touch 
the  hand  of  God.  Inner  fires  are  set  aflame, 
to  conquer  the  mysteries  of  the  unknown,  to 
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light  the  way  of  the  future.  In  harmony 
with  God's  purpKJse.  he  may  give  life,  as  the 
poet  Goethe  did.  Consider  the  power  poten- 
tial, to  use  modern  terms,  of  these  two 
thoughts  which  Goethe  has  left  with  us: 

"Nothing  Is  more  terrible  than  Ignorance 
Inaction,"  and 

"That  which  we  have  Inherited  from  our 
forefathers,  we  must  earn  again,  In  order  to 
deserve." 

So.  Imperishable  ideas  are  flung,  like 
torches,  to  be  retrieved  and  carried  aloft  by 
others,  from  day  to  uncountable  day. 

How  wise  are  they  who  know  that  these 
things  they  have  done  are  not  of  their  own 
human  doing.  There  Is  the  cry  of  one  who 
made  possible  our  now  commonplace  tele- 
phone, when  he  viewed  its  success:  "What 
bath  God  wTought." 

No  one  will  claim  that  any  electronic  device 
has  ever  been  sparked  by  the  touch  of  God's 
hand.  But  every  single  thing  which  goes 
Into  that  complicated  engineering  marvel  has 
been  conceived  by  men  who,  without  in- 
spiration, which  Is  the  heritage  of  God's 
challenge  to  man,  would  have  been  as  power- 
less to  start  themselves  as  are  the  machines. 

In  all  of  our  "still  achieving,  still  pursu- 
ing." amidst  the  tumult  of  this  modern  busy 
world,  let  us  never  forget  that  there  Is  a 
voice  to  be  heard,  a  voice  which  Is  not  our 
voice,  yet  mindful  of  us,  Informing  us  all, 
commanding  us  all : 

"Be  still — and  know  that  I  am  God." 


Air  Pollution   in    New   Jersey   and   the 
Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  3,  1966 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  Thursday,  February  3, 
reports  that,  "Despite  new  controls,  air 
pollution  in  Los  Angeles  County  last  year 
hit  the  highest  level  since  1956." 

This  one-sentence  report  illustrates  an 
often-overlooked  fact  about  air  pollution, 
that  unless  governments  at  all  levels  plan 
and  execute  a  comprehensive,  coordinat- 
ed and  vigorous  attack  against  sources  of 
pollution  the  problem  will  continue  to 
grow  worse  until  it  literally  overwhelms 
us.  Pollution  of  the  air  we  breathe,  in 
other  words,  is  increasing  at  a  greater 
rate  than  our  efforts  to  control  and  elim- 
inate it,  even  in  a  relatively  advanced 
area  such  as  Los  Angeles  County, 

As  the  representative  of  a  congres- 
sional district  in  which  air  pollution  is  a 
severe  problem,  I  was  asked  to  write  an 
article  on  the  subject  for  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  Review  as  a  part 
of  a  series  dealing  with  critical  issues  In 
the  State.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the 
article,  which  was  published  In  the  No- 
vember issue  of  the  Review: 
Sewer  in  the  Sky 
(By  PLOur.MCE  P.  Dwyer) 

Presh,  clean  air — essential  to  life,  health, 
and  happiness — is  notoriously  In  short  sup- 
ply, especially  In  the  heavily  populated  re- 
Cons  of  the  Garden  State. 

Cross  the  Hudson  River  Into  New  Jersey 
at  almost  any  point  and  the  assault  on  ones 
olfactory   sense   Is    Immediate   and    Intense. 


Odors  from  chemicals,  oil,  auto  exhausts, 
waste  disposal,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
sources  mingle,  and  penetrate  even  the  least 
sensitive  of  noses. 

It  Is  possible,  of  course,  to  adjust  to  the 
virtually  permanent  and  unpleasant  condi- 
tion of  air  pollution — by  simply  Ignoring 
It — but  Is  It  wise?  Medical  experts  tell  us 
that  we  are  literally  poisoning  ourselves  by 
breathing  the  foul  fumes  that  pass  for  air. 

If  the  situation  is  bad  In  populated  Indus- 
trial areas  generally.  It  Is  critical  In  north- 
east New  Jersey. 

Yet,  we  have  hardly  begun  to  attack  this 
threat  to  the  lives  and  safety  of  our  people. 
In  the  face  of  overwhelming  evidence  we  are 
doing  little  more  than  testing.  We  have 
laws  in  New  Jersey  and  the  Nation  to  con- 
trol air  pollution.  These  are  often  weak  and 
inadequate  statutes  and  are  Insufficiently 
enforced.  However,  up  to  date  our  regula- 
tions may  be,  we  do  little  to  provide  the 
funds,  facilities,  and  personnel  needed  to 
make  them  effective. 

present  laws  are  inadequate 

What  makes  our  present  laws  Inadequate 
and  our  current  efforts  more  or  less  futile 
Is  that  the  sources  and  conditions  of  air  con- 
tamination are  Increasing — not  standing 
still.  We  cannot  make  headway  until  we 
move  faster  and  further  than  the  growing 
rate  at  which  we  pollute  the  air. 

How  bad  Is  air  pollution?  Much  worse 
than  most  of  us  may  realize.  In  dollars  and 
cents,  the  economic  costs  of  air  pollution  In 
the  Nation  are  estimated  at  H8  billion  an- 
nually. These  are  Imprecise  estimates  and 
probably  on  the  conservative  side,  since  they 
cannot  take  account  of  the  indirect  conse- 
quences of  polluted  air. 

The  variety  of  pollutants  which  pervade 
our  atmosphere — benzyprene,  oxidants,  sul- 
fur dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  nitrogen  ox- 
ide, other  hydrocarbons,  and  large  and  small 
suspended  particles — are  responsible  for  the 
growing  volume  of  damage.  Destruction  of 
crops  and  livestock,  plants,  flowers,  and 
clothing,  corrosion  of  metals,  deterioration 
of  buildings  and  other  materials,  and  lay- 
ers of  dirt  and  grime  everywhere  are  the  vis- 
ible results. 

Par  more  Important  are  the  effects  on  the 
lives  and  health  of  human  beings.  For  older 
people,  especially,  who  may  be  more  suscep- 
tible to  cancer,  heart,  lung,  and  other  res- 
piratory diseases,  air  pollution  has  often  been 
a  direct  cause  of  death.  Even  on  the  healthy 
and  at  low  concentrations,  doctors  agree  that 
polluted  air  has  a  long-term  disabling  effect 
and  Is  a  major  cause  of  crippling  and  fatal 
diseases. 

Recent  history  dramatically  Illustrates  the 
tragic  results  of  air  pollution.  Here  Is  a  roll- 
call  of  disaster:  1948,  20  dead  and  6,000  vi- 
olently ill  In  Donora,  Pa.;  1952,  4,000  killed  in 
England  during  a  week-long  smog;  1953,  200 
deaths  In  New  York  City  In  one  air  pollution 
Incident;  1962,  300  to  400  lives  lost  In  Lon- 
don; 1963,  In  New  York  City  again,  405  deaths 
traced  to  a  15-day  period  of  Intense  air  pollu- 
tion. 

WE  ARE  "SITTING  DUCKS" 

The  disquieting  truth  Is  that  we  In  New 
Jersey  are  "sitting  ducks"  for  air  pollution. 
New  Jersey  is  the  most  densely  populated 
and  most  heavily  Industrialized  State — pro- 
ducing and  breathing  In  far  more  than  our 
share  in  pollutants. 

The  bulk  of  our  population  and  Industry 
Is  concentrated  In  the  small,  slx-county 
northeast  corner  of  the  State.  The  land  Is 
flat  and  invites  the  dangerous  air  Inversions 
which  trap  fumes,  gases,  and  particles  un- 
der a  layer  of  warm  air  and  turn  the  area 
Into  a  vast  aerial  garbage  heap.  Inversions 
occur  In  New  Jersey  about  40  days  In  each 
year. 

The  air  pollution  problem,  experts  warn.  Is 
on  the  verge  of  overwhelming  us.     Propor- 


tionately, the  thin  band  of  air  available  as 
an  aerial  sewer  Is  no  thicker  than  the  skin 
of  an  apple.  Yet,  automotive  emissions — 
which  account  for  50  percent  of  our  pollution 
problem — -will  Increase  by  75  percent  In  the 
next  10  years  without  effective  controls.  The 
United  States  Is  now  producing  enough  trash, 
the  disposal  of  which  Is  another  major  source 
of  contamination,  to  fill  a  freight  train  150 
miles  long  every  day.  By  1980.  total  urban 
trash  production  will  triple  to  1.5  billion 
pounds  a  day. 

In  the  face  of  a  threat  of  this  magnitude, 
it  is  clear  tliat  New  Jersey  and  the  Nation 
are  doing  too  little  to  control  the  spread  of 
pwlson  through  the  air.  It's  a  Job  that  de- 
mands leadership — from  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  and  from  private  Industry. 
We  need  more  research,  to  find  better  ways 
of  identifying,  measuring  and  controlling  pol- 
lutants. Including  more  efficient  motor  vehi- 
cle power  plants  and  waste  disposal  methods. 

We  need  higher  standards  for  clean  air. 
more  Inspectors,  stlffer  penalties.  We  need 
to  replace  urban  traffic  Jams  with  modern 
mass  transit  facilities.  We  need  more  effec- 
tive regional  and  Interstate  cooperation,  for 
air  pollution  knows  no  boundaries.  New 
Jersey  must  do  Its  pmrt. 

AWArr  action  in  congress 

The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  and  the  1965 
amendments — recently  passed  and  now 
signed — represent  the  beginning  of  a  national 
effort  to  curb  auto  exhaust  and  dispose  of 
wastes  without  pollution.  It's  only  a  begin- 
ning. Unless  it  quickly  becomes  much  more, 
we  shall  only  cause  a  slight  delay  in  our 
otherwise  Inevitable  flight  to  disaster. 

We  have  much  of  the  technical  know-how 
and  the  means  to  develop  the  rest.  We  have 
the  money  needed  to  do  the  Job.  What  is 
required  now  Is  popular  determination. 

It's  our  air  and  It's  supptosed  to  be  free. 
But  It's  costing  our  lives  and  health  and  re- 
sources.   Let's  make  It  free  again. 

(Editors  Note. — Florence  Dwyer  Is  serv- 
ing her  fifth  term  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  New  Jersey's 
Sixth  Congressional  District.  She  Is  on  the 
House  Committees  on  Banking  and  Currency 
and  Government  Operations  and  Is  a  member 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Relations  and  the 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittees.  A  resident 
of  Elizabeth  for  more  than  40  years,  Mrs. 
DwYER  was  first  elected  to  the  New  Jersey 
State  Legislature  In  1949  and  reelected  for 
three  more  consecutive  terms.  She  was 
chairman  of  the  assembly's  education  com- 
mittee. This  article  Is  the  second  In  a  series 
dealing  with  critical  Issues  facing  New 
Jersey.) 


Nineteenth  Centory  Circat  Capital  of  the 
Nation,  Delavan,  Wit. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  3,  1966 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
sawdust  and  spangles  that  mark  the 
world  of  the  circus  and  the  delights  of 
the  big  top  with  its  scenes  of  mirth,  mel- 
ancholy, and  pure  Joy  each  year  add  up  to 
topnotch  entertainment  for  the  young 
and  old. 

Recognition  of  Delavan,  Wis.,  a  fine 
community  in  my  district,  as  a  place 
where  this  magic  land  of  the  circus  all 
started,  is  now  to  be  marked  by  the 
issuance    of    a    commemorative    circus 
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■tamp  on  May  2,  1966,  by  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  Department. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  might  be 
aware  of  the  wonderful  circus  history  of 
this  community,  I  am  pleased  to  present 
this  brief  factual  history. 

There  Is  considerable  documentation  to 
support  the  title  of  "19th  Century  Circus 
Capital  of  tlie  Nation"  for  Delavan. 

It  was  In  the  years  of  1847  through 
1894  that  this  community  served  as  the 
headquarters  for  more  than  20  circuses. 
The  first  names  to  stand  out  In  the  spot- 
light are  those  of  Edmund  and  Jeremiah 
Mable,  who  purchased  approximately  400 
acres  In  Delavan  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing winter  qxiarters  for  their  Mable 
Bros.  Circus.  The  Mable  Circus.  In  1847. 
circuited  the  Midwest  In  a  caravan  of  42 
wagons  and  at  the  time  was  the  largest 
show  In  the  United  States.  Most  of  the 
110  circuses  that  later  organized  In  Wis- 
consin, were  offshoots  of  the  Mable 
organization. 

Delavan  quickly  absorbed  the  circus 
atmosphere  and  it  became  the  hub  of  life 
for  many  circus  people.  In  the  early 
1860'8,  William  Cameron  Coup,  a  Mable 
Bros.  Circus  roustabout,  settled  down  in 
Delavan  to  begin  a  profitable  business  of 
livestock  breeding. 

Coup,  however,  failed  to  resist  the  glit- 
tering attraction  of  derrlng-do  and  pink 
cotton  candy  and  soon  foimd  himself 
back  in  the  world  of  canvas,  wild  ani- 
mals and  ringing  applause. 

The  real  golden  age  of  circuses  began 
in  1871.  Coup  literally  pushed  P.  T.  Bar- 
num  into  the  limelight,  where  he  began 
moving  toward  a  role  as  America's  great- 
est showman  of  the  times. 

Coup  was  Bamum's  rlghthand  man  In 
the  venture  and  served  as  his  general 
manager  of  the  embryonic  Bamum  Cir- 
cus. In  the  1870's,  Coup  built  what  was 
to  be  the  first  Madison  Square  Garden  in 
New  York  City,  where  circuses  and  top- 
notch  events  were  to  be  staged  through- 
out the  years. 

The  man  from  Delavan,  W.  C.  Coup,  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  one 
of  the  great  circus  Innovaters  and  was  a 
keystone  figure  in  Its  growth.  He  Is  cred- 
ited with  Introducing  the  piggyback 
method  of  loading  and  unloading  the 
animal  and  supply  and  concession  wag- 
ons and  other  circus  paraphernalia. 
Records  also  verify  that  the  German  and 
British  armies  adapted  Coup's  piggyback 
plan  to  transport  artillery. 

Coup  figured  out  a  way  to  build  wag- 
ons of  larger  capacity  and  adaptable  to 
travel  on  fiatcars  and  is  remembered  as 
the  circus  man  who  was  the  first  to  put 
^together  a  second  and  then  later,  a  third 
ring  under  one  tent. 

His  shrewd  business  sense  led  to  un- 
beatable advertising  techniques,  a  sharp 
selection  of  towns  for  circus  Itineraries. 
and  the  initiation  of  half-rate  circus  day 
railroad  excursions  which  brought  in 
additional  thousands  from  outlying 
areas. 

The  man  from  Delavan  also  had  a 
technical  side  and  devised  the  "king 
pole"  which  to  this  day  still  Is  utilized 
to  suwwrt  three-ring  tents. 


Coup's  remains  are  buried  in  Dela- 
van's  Spring  Grove  Cemetery.  Others 
who  gained  fame  in  the  early  days  of 
the  circus  also  lie  at  rest  in  Delavan. 
There  are  more  than  80  of  the  circus 
circle  of  famous  who  are  buried  there. 
These  Include:  Matthew  Buckley,  who 
in  1828  exhibited  one  of  the  first  cir- 
cuses under  canvas:  his  two  sons,  Harry 
and  Edward,  who  operated  the  sideshow 
with  the  original  Bamum  circus;  Eliza- 
beth Dockrill,  who  was  billed  as  "the 
greatest  equestrienne  who  ever  per- 
formed"— her  husband.  Richard,  was 
equestrian  director  of  the  Barnum  and 
later  Barnum  &  Bailey  Circus  for  30 
years — George  Slocum,  a  clown  In  over  30 
different  circuses  between  1830  and  1891, 
and  the  Mable  Bros.,  who  may  be  consid- 
ered the  progenitors  of  all  Wisconsin 
circuses  and  most  of  the  national  circus 
enterprises. 

A  female  pachyderm  whose  trumpet- 
ing and  tricks  delighted  circus  fans  for 
years  also  remained  In  Delavan  after 
death,  her  weighted  body  lowered  into 
Delavan  Lake. 

In  1948,  Delavan  W£is  selected  as  the 
Bite  of  the  Wisconsin  Circus  Centennial, 
attended  by  more  than  25.000  people. 
In  1964,  the  Circus  Historical  Society 
held  its  national  convention  in  Delavan. 
On  May  1-2,  special  activities  are 
planned  In  Delavan  to  highlight  the 
commemorative  stamp  Issuance  and 
much  credit  goes  to  W.  Gordon  Yadon, 
Delavan's  postmaster,  for  spearheading 
the  arrangements  which  will  bring  many 
circus  celebrities  and  other  dignitaries 
to  that  community  to  Join  In  the  occa- 
sion. 


Views    of    Representative    Bingham    on 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1966 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent days  I  have  continued  to  receive  a 
number  of  communications  expressing 
profound  concern  about  the  situation  in 
Vietnam  and  asking  for  my  views. 

First  let  me  say  that  I  know  of  no  one 
in  the  Congress  or  in  the  administration 
who  does  not  .«hare  this  concern.  The 
dark  tragedy  of  the  present  situation,  and 
the  difficulty  of  seeing  any  light  ahead, 
are  evident  to  all. 

Last  December  I  urged  the  President  to 
undertake  new  initiatives  looking  toward 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  conflict,  In- 
cluding working  for  a  ceasefire,  a  sus- 
pension of  the  bombing  in  the  north,  and 
clarification  of  our  willingness  to  deal 
with  representatives  of  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  at  the  negotiating  table. 
Naturally,  I  applauded  the  peace  offen- 
sive. Including  a  suspension  of  bombing 
In  the  north,  which  the  President  under- 
took late  In  December,  even  though  he 


did  not  go  quite  as  far  as  I  felt  would 
have  been  desirable. 

On  January  21,  I  joined  with  76  other 
Members  of  the  House  in  urging  the 
President  to  continue  suspension  of  the 
bombing  In  the  north  and  more  actively 
to  seek  the  assistance  of  the  United 
Nations  in  achieving  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. 

I  was  therefore  disappointed  when  the 
President   approved   a   renewal   of   the 
bombing  in  the  north,  although  I  could 
understand  the  pressure  he  was  under  In 
terms  of  short-range  military  considera- 
tions; that  is,  trying  to  impede  the  flow 
of  manpower  and  equipment  from  the 
north  which  would  be  used  against  our 
forces  In  the  South.   At  the  same  time,  I 
welcomed   his   decision   to   submit   the 
matter  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  particularly  in  asking 
the  Security  Council — Instead  of  trying 
to  Impose  a  solution — to  seek  "a  confer- 
ence looking  toward  the  application  of 
the  Geneva  accords  of  1954  and  1962," 
"cessation  of  hostilities  under  effective 
supervision,"  and  "the  establishment  of 
a    durable    peace    In    southeast    Asia" 
While  It  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  the  de- 
sired action  from  the  United  Nations, 
either  from  the  Security  Council  or  a 
special  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
it  Is  certainly  worth  trying,  particularly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  further  under- 
lining to  the  world  the  United  States 
desire  to  achieve  a  peaceful  settlement. 
I  am  also  glad  that  the  President  re- 
Iterated  his  Intention  to  continue  his 
peace  offensive  through  other  channels. 
I   find   it   difficult  to  understand  why 
Hanoi  has  been  not  only  uru-esponsive  to 
these    efforts,    but    openly   scornful  of 
them.    And  I  also  find  It  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  many  groups  in  this  coun- 
try that  have  been  so  vocal  In  urging 
the  course  of  peace  upon  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment have  so  far,  to  my  knowledge, 
not  directed  any  comparable  pleas  to  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam. 

I  continue  to  believe  In  the  desirability 
of  maximum  debate  and  discussion  of 
this  desperately  important  subject  in  the 
Congress,  both  on  the  fioor  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  and  In  the  appropriate 
conunlttees.  At  the  same  time,  I  think 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  large 
majority  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
supports  the  President.  While  there  has 
been  some  criticism  that  the  President 
has  not  asked  for  a  new  resolution,  tc 
take  the  place  of  the  one  that  was 
adopted  at  the  time  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Incident,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  new 
resolution  reaffirming  the  President's 
authority  to  take  whatever  steps  he 
deems  necessary  under  the  circum- 
stances would  be  overwhelmingly 
adopted. 

It  should  also  be  borne  In  mind  that 
the  President  Is  imder  tremendous  pres- 
sure from  many  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  as  well  as  from  some  of 
the  generals  and  admirals  in  the  Penta- 
gon, to  take  more  drastic  action  than 
he  has  done  In  an  effort  to  seek  a  mili- 
tary victory.  He  needs  support  In  resist- 
ing this  pressure,  and  I  would  urge  all 
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those  who  agree  with  me  that  any  such 
escalation  of  the  conflict  would  be  a 
disastrous  error,  which  would  not 
shorten  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  and 
which  might  eventuate  in  war  with 
China  or  the  Soviet  Union  or  both,  to 
express  these  views  in  writing  to  the 
President.  These  communications  will 
carry  more  weight  with  the  President 
and  his  advisers  if  they  reflect  an  under- 
standing of  his  determination  not  to 
withdraw  from  Vietnam  but  to  seek  a 
peaceful  settlement  under  which  the 
right  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  to 
determine  their  own  future  will  be  as- 
sured. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  in  looking 
at  Vietnam,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the 
broader  considerations.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  our  rep- 
utation for  determination  and  for  keep- 
ing faith  with  our  friends  and  allies.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  must  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  ultimate  threat  In  the 
Far  East  is  Communist  China  and  that 
any  steps  we  take  which  tend  to  drive  an 
unwilling  and  fearful  North  Vietnamese 
Government  irredeemably  Into  the  anns 
of  Peiping  are  destructive  of  our  ultimate 
objectives  for  the  area. 


Budget  Cuts  for  REA  Would  Be  Ruinoas 
to  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OP   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1966 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
studying  the  administration's  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  1967,  I  was  appalled  to 
note  that  the  loan  level  for  the  REA  elec- 
tric program  has  been  slashed  to  $270 
million.  In  addition,  I  understand  that 
the  administration  has  impounded  $132 
million  of  the  $402  million  authorized  by 
Congress  for  use  in  the  electric  loan  pro- 
gram during  fiscal  1966. 

The  catastrophic  effect  which  these 
proposals  would  have  on  our  rural  elec- 
trification program  is  apparent  when  you 
consider  the  fact  that  over  $675  million 
in  electric  loan  applications  are  either  on 
hand  at  REA  now  or  will  be  submitted  by 
the  close  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  If  the 
fiscal  1966  program  is  cut  back  to  $270 
million,  loan  applications  totaling  better 
than  $400  million  cannot  be  considered 
because  of  a  lack  of  funds. 

This  staggering  backlog  of  loan  appli- 
cations will  then  have  to  be  carried  over 
to  fiscal  1967,  where  It  will  be  added  to 
the  $413  million  In  new  applications 
which  the  rural  electric  cooperatives 
have  Indicated  they  will  be  submitting  to 
REA  in  fiscal  1967.  Obviously,  the  $270 
million  electric  loan  program  proposed 
in  the  administration's  fiscal  1967  budget 
caruiot  begin  to  take  care  of  the  fiscal 
1966  backlog,  let  alone  the  new  applica- 
tions. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  vitally  concerned 
with  the  economic  and  social  well-being 
of  the  rural  area  which  I  have  been 
privileged  to  represent  in  Congress  for 
the  past  24  years.  Because  of  this,  I 
have  a  deep  and  longstanding  interest 
in  the  operations  of  the  numerous  Fed- 
eral programs  which  have  been  designed 
to  combat  poverty  and  aid  In  the  devel- 
opment of  rural  America. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  these  pro- 
grams appear  to  be  missing  their 
goal.  This  criticism  cannot  be  made  of 
the  REA  electric  and  telephone  program. 
Like  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration 
programs,  the  REA  program  operates  at 
the  grassroots  level.  Its  accomplish- 
ments are  of  direct.  Immediate,  and  last- 
ing benefit  to  the  rural  areas  served  by 
REA's  electric  and  telephone  borrowers. 

The  10  rural  electric  cooperatives  In 
my  home  district  in  Wisconsin  have  done 
much  more  than  simply  providing  lights 
to  their  43,073  consumer-members  and 
their  families.  The  power  furnished  by 
these  co-ops  is  making  possible  the  rec- 
reational and  industrial  developments 
which  are  so  essential  to  the  revltaliza- 
tlon  of  our  depressed  rural  economy. 

Some  of  the  Federal  lending  programs 
are  of  the  type  which  can  be  deferred 
temporarily  without  lasting  damage. 
However,  this  is  not  true  of  REA.  Ade- 
quate financing  is  the  llfeblood  of  the 
rural  electric  systems.  It  is  not  enough 
to  string  some  electric  lines  In  rural 
America  and  then  consider  that  the  job 
of  rural  electrification  has  been  com- 
pleted. Our  rural  electric  cooperatives 
must  have  access  to  adequate  amounts 
of  growth  capital  if  they  are  to  be  able 
to  furnish  the  increasing  amounts  of 
electricity  required  by  a  growing  rural 
economy.  If  a  budgetary  tourniquet  is 
applied  to  REA  loan  funds,  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  our  rural  areas  will  be 
the  real  victim  of  the  resulting  anemia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  recognized 
this  basic  truth  when  it  provided  for  an 
REA  electric  loan  program  of  $402  mil- 
lion for  the  current  fiscal  year.  This 
Included  a  direct  appropriation  of  $305 
million,  a  contingency  reserve  of  $60 
million  to  be  used  if  needed,  plus  the  $37 
million  carryover  from  the  contingency 
reserve  authorized  by  the  Congress  in 
fiscal  1965  and  released  at  the  Uth  hour 
by  the  Budget  Bureau  following  repeated 
requests  for  such  action  from  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate.  By  impound- 
ing $132  million  of  this  money,  the  ad- 
ministration is  flouting  the  expressed  will 
of  the  Congress  in  regard  to  adequate 
funding  of  the  REA  electric  program. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  have  urged  the 
President  to  issue  a  directive  to  the  Budg- 
et Bureau  and  to  REA  to  utilize  the  en- 
tire $402  million  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress for  fiscal  1966  to  meet  the  loan 
needs  of  the  rural  electric  cooperatives. 
In  addition,  I  feel  It  is  imperative  that 
an  REA  deficiency  loan  fund  be  author- 
ized for  the  current  fiscal  year  in  order 
to  reduce  the  loan  application  backlog 
to  a  manageable  size. 


Since  the  $270  million  budget  request 
for  the  REA  electric  program  is  patently 
Inadequate  to  fill  an  expected  $413  mil- 
lion loan  need  in  fiscal  1967,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  Senate  to 
join  me  in  supporting  an  increase  in  the 
REA  appropriation  or  the  establishment 
of  an  adequate  contingency  reserve.  Use 
of  such  a  contingency  reserve  should  be 
based  on  the  need  for  funds  by  the  Na- 
tion's 1,000  rural  electric  systems. 

The  Congress  did  not  provide  the  fiscal 
1965  and  1966  contingency  reserves  for 
the  purpose  of  window  dressing.  The 
Congress  intended  this  money  to  be  used 
if  and  as  needed.  The  need  existed  in 
fiscal  1965  and  continues  to  exist  in  fiscal 
1966,  but  the  Budget  Bureau  has  chosen 
to  regard  the  contingency  reserve  as  un- 
touchable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives of  the  Nation  are  developing  a  plan 
designed  to  bring  outside  supplemental 
capital  into  the  program  and  thus  to 
minimize  the  need  for  direct  appropria- 
tions. In  truly  cooperative  fashion,  they 
are  working  on  a  proposal  which  would 
establish  a  cooperative  bank  for  rural 
electric  systems,  a  credit  institution 
which  the  rural  electrics  would  ulti- 
mately own  and  operate. 

It  Is  commendable  that  our  rural  elec- 
tric co-ops  are  taking  steps  to  imple- 
ment such  a  forward-looking  proposal. 
Congressional  action  will  be  necessary  to 
put  this  plan  into  effect,  and  It  will  have 
my  active  support  when  It  comes  before 
the  Congress.  Meanwhile,  we  must  as- 
sure that  adequate  funds  are  provided  to 
meet  the  current  needs  of  the  rural 
electrics. 


Legislative  Developments  in  the  Antitrust 
Field 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKIS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  3,  1966 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  pleased  to  include  a  statement 
I  made  on  legislative  developments  in  the 
antitrust  field  before  the  antitrust  law- 
section  of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation in  New  York  City.  Februarj-  2, 
1966.    The  statement  follows: 

LEGlSLAXrVE  DrVELOPMFNTS   IN   THE  .^NrTITRTJST 
PlELD 

Your  chairman's  Imitation  to  discuss  legis- 
lative developments  in  1966  In  the  antitrust 
field  was  most  welcome.  I  look  forward  to 
these  annual  gatherings  of  the  antitrust  law 
section  of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion where  we  can  survey  new  antltrtist  de- 
velopments and  examine  into  the  current 
posture  of  enforcement  matters. 

The  outsUindlng  feature  of  the  1966  legis- 
lative program  Is  the  fact  that  the  antitrust 
program  must  compete  with  the  considerable 
number  of  other  programs  that  are  being 
requested  by  President  Johnson.  The  de- 
mands on  the  time  and  attention  of  Congress 
during   1966  promise  to  create  a  legislative 
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traffic  Jam  that  will   i»raUel   the  vehicular      our  traditional  antitrust  framework.     InBO-  it  is  clear  that  the  merger  movement  that 

traffic  Jam*  recenUy  endured  here  In  the  city      far  as  these  bills  do  not  rely  primarily  on  the  commenced  after  World  War  II  has  not  ner 

of  New  York.  creation   of  conditions   where   the  forces  of  ceptlbly   abated.     The  Federal   Trade   Com' 

The  President  has  requested  legislative  ac-      competition   are   able   to   provide  automatic  mission    reports    the    following    number   of 

tlon  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  and  many     solutions,  these  bills  are  negative  In  charac-  mergers  In  the  decade  1955-64- 

of   them   wUl   have   to   be   handled   by   the     ter  to  traditional  antitrust  policy.     In  vary-  ,_.,,_ 

Judiciary  Committee.    The  scope  of  the  work  ing  degrees,  they  seek  to  erect  administrative      iqro       5,811 

that  la  being  assigned  to  the  Judiciary  Com-  or   governmental    restraints   in   the  market-      r?^, 1.345 

mlttee.  In  fields  other  than  antitrust,  as  a  place,  and  they  are  designed  to  provide  an      1?^^ 1.724 

rsBult  of  the  legislation  that  has  been  re-  operational  curb  to  the  powers  exercised  by      ^ZZ 1.667 

quested  by  the  President,  Is  extensive.     We  dominant  Arms  In  concentrated  Industries.      ,x2i l.ilQ 

have,   for   example,   the   following   subjects.  Greater  recognition  is  given  to  the  fact  that      ^^^-- - 1,797 

most  of  which  are  complex  and  controversial :  direct  governmental  Intervention  sometimes  It  Is  my  understanding  that    in  1965    th 

In  civil  rights,  there  will  be  measures  In  Is   necessary   to  support   and   maintain  the  total  number  of  mergers  amounted  to  i  89^^ 

three    fields    to    Implement    past    legislative  economy,  and  less  reliance  is  placed  on  auto-  such  a  flood  of  business  consolidations  nJ 

gains.     The  President  has  requested  action  matlc  application  of  competitive  forces.     My  essarlly  contributes  to  the  increasing  conrVn 

with  r«ipect  to  the  sale  and  renul  of  hous-  price-notice  bill  Is  an  example  of  this  type  tration  in  American  Industry      In^duil" 

Ing.    protection    to   civil   rlghu   workers    by  of  antitrust   legl.slatlon  In   1966.     Other  ex-  to   the  Information  collected  in   thrHou^ 

means  of  criminal  sanctions,  and  steps  to  as-  amples  include  the  truth-m-packaglng  and  Antitrust    Subcommittee's    eariv    \nv^.fi^7 

sure  responslbUlty  In  Jury  action.  the  truth-ln-lendlng  bills.  tlons  into  steel,  aluminum,  and  other  Indus' 

Four-year  terms  for  Members  of  the  House                         premerger  NonricATioN  tries,   this   trend   toward   concentration   has 

°^i»^«^!^!tfiI."*or    .„HiM»i    Hi.i-rf^t.    .nH          As  a  result  of  the  ruling  of  the  Ninth  Clr-  ^^^  documented   In   this  Congress  by  the 

.,;^^^f^^H.?ionii  S^thlo.  cult  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Union  Oil  Com-  S^^i^te     Subcommittee    on    Antitrust    and 

^  oration  Of  the  ilecK  P""^    <=^««-'    ^   ^^^«    reintroduced    the    Pre-  Monopoly  investigations  entitled  "Economic 

^^^^r!^  Jt^^  t^m^!^\.^rlnf^..   anri  "°"8«"'  Notification  BUI.  H.R.  7780.     In  the  Concentration." 

thf^ahm^t^L  of  dn,?addir^           ■  ""'«"  ^'^  <=*«'•  ^*^«  <=o^"  '^'^^  '^^^  a  Civil  In   the   light  Of  this  continuing  flood  of 

Lii  I^,~.^,,„  Jili.io^  aaaicts.  investigative  demand  issued  by  the  Attorney  mergers,     antitrust     enforcement     agencies 

nt^nw^tnl^t  J^J  it-  „rr^,^m.  th»t  rt<«i  Oe^eral  under  the  Civil  Proce.s8  Act,  which  need  the  additional  tools  that  are  provided 

-i^^«n.^  nrtm.       P'°8™°^*  *^^*  '^^^  we  enacted  In  1962,  may  not  be  used  to  In-  by  the  premerger  notice  bill.    At  the  present 

^  ,  _5r  .7^  crime.                           »      ,,     ,  vestlgatlve    a    proposed    merger    of    acqulsl-  t^lme,  the  enforcement  agencies  In  order  to 

ReformaUon  of  our  election  laws  to  ellml-  t,on  that  may  be  in  violation  of  the  Celler-  find   out   about   a   merger   are   relegated   t^ 

S^^n.'(^SLf^t'.onron''i  ^.r,t,rS^  ^«^*"^«^  ^^^  "^^^^  ^'^'^  ^^^^^'^  ^^^^'^  screening  newspapers  and  trade  pubficaUon^ 
^e1?riSSTonry  that  Srt  o7  the  "^«  ^'"^'"  '=°""  ^"""8  that  the  civil  in-  While  many  mergers  are  reported  in  these 
ine  loregoing  is  oniy  tnai  part  oi  ^e  vestlgatlve  demand  may  not  be  used  to  in-  sources.  It  Is  equally  true  that  many  mergers 
Presidents  program  that  will  be  handled  by  vestlgate  prospective  violations,  as  distln-  of  consequence  are  not  reported  in Tny  of 
^t.  S!7bu^^  vot'L'^T^  bfns  ^^^^'^  ''""^  "'"^°«  violations.  As  a  result  the  leading  financial  manuals  and  journals 
have  similar  burdens.  As  you  can  see,  bills  ^j  ^hls  ruling,  the  Department  of  Justice  Is  and  a  considerable  number  are  never  re- 
^/*i?*  '?"'*^*^M*i;i^T.''i**=\Tr^,'^  relegated  to  ^he  Investigative  tools  that  it  ported  In  any  source.  Representat  ves  of 
wm  have  to  be  fitted  into  the  schedule  with  possessed  before  enactment  of  the  Civil  Proc-  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  last  year  tes 
t2xes«  other  legislative  objectives.  ess  Act.  tified,  with  respect  to  the  Commission's  abil 
Jn^nV  ln°t^*^u.  dU.erLent'foL>rfhat  ^^^  -'"  '^'^'^  ^^^  '°  '^^  84th,  85th.  and  "y  to  dlscover^mergers  as  foTws°  ''" 
sS?  Li^laShlp  of^  gove^ent  to  86th  Congresses  I  had  sponsored  premerger  "Again  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  In 
b^mesT  T^e  aSust  Ve»ls?atl^th^^^  notification  bills.  These  bills  in  general  a  good  many  cases  the  Federal  Trade  Coro- 
na ,^o«.iS«fl«r^?^«rt-vi^„nm«ntL  ""^'^  ^^"'^«  corporations  that  are  propos-  mission  In  the  course  of  investigations  of 
S^lUo^Sat  have  Scu^^  in  the  US  '°«  ^  '""^e  to  give  advance  notice  of  their  particular  acquisitions  discovers  That  com- 
^^^^^  l^^t^r^rr^^l^^  r!f \lZ.\^.t  P^^"  ^  ^^^  Attorney  General  and  to  the  Panles  have  made  additional  acquisitions 
^U^t  S?ut«  the^^rr^an  Lt m  1890  ^'"''^  ^^'  Commission  and  to  wait  for  which  had  never  come  to  our  attention  from 
antitrust  statutes    the  Sherman  Act  in  1890  ^  period  of  60  days  before  consumnifitlng  the  any  other  source." 

TfyeS'penT'the  A^'er  can  econom'y  h^^s'  transaction.  Pre-merger  notice  had  been  re!  My  premerger  notification  bill  will  correct 
made^e  t^Mltlon  fr^T^i^Uv^lcu"  ''''*''*'^  ^^  '^^  enforcement  agencies  for  this  situation.  The  bill,  perhaps  more  im- 
^Ji^fw^n^v  in  whlcTn^ar^tTwJr^^^  "t^^  ^^^^  "^^^^  "^^^  *  *°"'  ^'»"=^  ^^a"'"  P"""^"^*'  ^'^°  ««°^'i«  ^^e  enforcement  agen- 
^nid  in  ^Lrdance  wHh  a  m^re  ne^Iv  ^^^"^  ^  '^^'  ^^"°"  ''^■*'  '^  necessary  to  pre-  cies  a  reasonable  period  of  Ume  to  study  the 
S^lSal  mc^^  ^erJ  were  manv  Inde-  7*"'  completion  of  the  merger  before  Its  competitive  Implications  of  a  proposed 
S^e^  u^  no  W^of  wWch^Ui  suf^  ^^^^^'^  '^  determined  For  antimerger  law,  merger  to  determine  whether  to  seek  a  pre- 
sent Swef  to  dUti^b  by  1^  iwn  r^Uon  the  ^  -amended,  by  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act,  to  hmlnary  injunction  to  restrain  its  consum- 
nrc^eJS^  by  whlch^  DrtLsan^  sale,  were  ^  «ff«^tlve.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  prob-  matlon  pending  adjudication  of  its  legality. 
S^^e'^ow'  U  1  '^a  cS^terUUc  of^e'Ty  ^  ^^'^^  ""^  ^^'^^^  '«  unscrrunbllng  the  ™«^ -"\^e'P  ->ve  the  practical  prollem^s 

all  Of  the  major  Industries  that  a  few  very  '^^,  ,„,,,  ,  l.lflnJ^r.l^f^'^''u^^ll''^  °^  corporate 
larse  or«anl«atlonii  dominat."  the  business  ^^  efforts  to  secure  enactment  of  a  pre-  ^8gs  In  mergers  that  have  been  entered  into 
iTglvrgSK^andTupirt^'  the  vTry^  T^lT^rT,^'''  "%7  suspended,  howe^ver,  '-  violation  of  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act. 
ing  numbers  of  much  smaller  corporations  T*.  "  ,,  ,  Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act.  with  corporate  management  interlocks  act 
that  operate  In  the  same  market.  ^  ^orda^ce  K'theTrnmm"^;'dlH:n'^f  «"  ^'^^  12,  1965,  after  an  extensive  In- 
to other  words,  during  this  period  our  JL^e^t^ent  of  Justice^hTcl^  ir^vLf  ^estlgatlon  during  the  88th  Congress,  the 
economy  has  changed  from  an  agricultural  g^tlve  demand  to  some  extent  was  to  toke  i?"""^^  Antitrust  Subcommittee  published  a 
base  to  an  industrial  base,  and  our  industrial  ^he  place  of  premerKernotlce  270-page  staff  report,  entitled  "Interlocks  In 
organisation  has  gone  from  diversity  to  one  tv,-  t,,h.».„..  .-  ..  Corporate  Management."  This  staff  report 
Of  concentrated  powers.  No  U^  87th^nr  ut  /e!  '  '?TV.".  "I'l'  '^  ^  comprehensive  work  on  the  problems'Tn- 
Anutrust  leglslauon  and  antitrust  en-  X^tUr^'t  Chn^±«  Lft,  w  volved  in  this  part  of  the  antitrust  law.  It 
forcement  problems  In  1968  reflect  these  ^e  ne^'  (or  T^^Z^^JT^Z  V^'\^^'^  contains  a  thorough  study  of  all  Federal  leg- 
changa.  and  are  responsive  to  this  transition  ij  thi^^eJ^d  the  Sf^r^  n  ?f  '^^  '^'^"°"  ^^'^""K  to  corjirate  management 
that  has  occurred  In  American  business,  p^rt  sut^  Judiciary  Committee  re-  interlocks  since  enactm^t  of  the  Clayton 
Some  of  the  bills  that  are  being  proposed  ■rvuHn.r  »v,i  .„<  u  r^  ^'^^  ^^  l^^*-  ^t  also  contains  a  complete 
tn*t  afflrmatlyely  with  antitrust  policy  In  ,„  TV^k*^  period  the  Department  of  analysU  of  the  cases  that  have  arisen  under 
the  traditional  mold.  These  are  bills  de-  f^fft«=« '^^^^^^Kfd  premerger  notlflcation  leg-  each  of  these  statutes.  Finally,  the  staff 
signed  primarily  to  give  effect  to  and  to  en-  xi"  "„h,  ,  ^'^'^^s"=^  legislation  have  study  contains  a  vast  quantity  of  detailed 
courage  competition  among  roughly  equal  °!»h.?!^  f  ,^,  "^^''f^  Congresses  A  com-  information  on  the  current  structure  of  in- 
industrlal  unlto.  no  one  of  which  has  an  P^,  ,",  ^^  ^'  '"vestlgatlve  demand  statute  terlocking  relationships  among  a  represent- 
OTsrwhslmlng  advantage  over  its  competl-  v;.J;ti- ^T.  *^T.  .w  P^^^x^es  of.  and  atlve  sample  of  74  major  U.S.  corporations. 
ton.  The  premerger  notification  bill,  and  n'tm.^^^  iJl^r,  .?  P  "*"***  '  P"'"«''8«'-  My  bill.  H.R.  11572.  the  Corporate  Manage- 
the  Interlocks  In  Corporate  Management  Act  nouncaiion  legislation.  ^^^^  Interlocks  Act,  follows  the  bill  that 
that  I  have  Introduced  fit  this  category  of  ^,^°t'ffo^.**,ht,"h«.'^^l      Jh^            enforce-  ^as  suggested  In  the  staff  report  as  an  ap- 

afflrmatlve   tradlUonal   antitrust  legislation  "^'"t  effort  that  has  followed  enactment  of      

On   the   other   hand,   and   supplementing  "^  Celler-Kefauver  Act.  hs  well  as  the  num-  i  Testimony  of  Dr   Willard  F   Mueller  Dl- 

t^    traditional   approach,   there  are   othef  ^^  ?,,^^"\^^*f,  ^-^-^'^  ^^-'^'-»  ''V  rector 'B^re/uJfEcormTclpeS^^^ 

legislative  proposals  that  stem  from  the  rec-  the  Supreme  Court  that  Interprets  its  terms,  commission,  hearings  on  Economic  Concen- 

2[!il^'*.!^  Jf^Pf^T'*';^*   have  de-  tration.  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 

yeloped  as  a  result  of  industrial  concentra-         '  United  States  v    Union  Oil  Company  of  Antitrust  and  Monopoly    on  Mar    16    1965. 

Uon  cannot  be  resolved  completely  within  Caii/omta,  343  F  2d  29  (1965).  P- 504,  89th  Cong..  Ist  B««a. 

( 
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proprlate  basis  for  further  study  and  hear- 
ings. The  bill  eliminates,  from  an  analyti- 
cal and  academic  viewpoint,  all  known  loop- 
holes that  have  been  disclosed  in  the  various 
statutes  prohibiting  interlocking  corporate 
managements. 

The  bill  in  turn  follows  the  policy  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  and  the  other  ancillary  statutes, 
!n  its  basic  opposition  to  Interlocking  cor- 
porate managements.  In  its  report,  the  sub- 
committee staff  found  that  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  evidence  that  shows  how  current  cor- 
porate man.Tgement  interlocks  affect  specific 
business  transactions.  The  practical  effects 
that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  will  have 
necessarily  must  be  determined  from  infor- 
mation to  be  made  available  at  hearings. 
The  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  serves  as  a  basis 
for  further  consideration,  so  that  the  results 
that  reasonably  may  be  anticipated  from 
specific  amendments  to  existing  law  may  be 
thoroughly  probed. 

In  Its  report,  the  staff  found  that  the  stat- 
utory prohibitions  seeking  to  prevent  Inter- 
locks in  corporate  management  have  been 
singularly  ineffective.  In  this  connection 
the  report  states: 

■  Notwithstanding  the  assertions  that  the 
Clayton  Act,  in  its  Interlocking  directorate 
provisions,  embodies  the  legislation  that  had 
been  requested  by  the  President,  it  has 
proved  to  be  too  restricted  In  scope  to  be  ef- 
fective. Section  8.  In  its  coverage  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  companies,  is  restricted 
to  directors  and.  hence,  falls  to  Include  all 
those  members  of  man.igement  whose  Inter- 
locks would  have  the  same  effects  as  those  of 
directors.  The  provisions  relative  to  banks 
apply  only  to  horizontal  interlocks  and  do 
not  prohibit  ties  with  the  corporations  that 
do  business  with  banks.  Industrial  and 
commercial  corporations  are  not  prohibited 
to  have  Indirect  rather  than  direct  links,  nor 
are  they  prohibited  from  interlocking  with 
suppliers  or  customers  who  are  not  competi- 
tors. 

"In  any  event,  limitations  on  the  scope  of 
its  prohibitions,  and  the  easy  avoidance  of 
section  8's  exprees  restrictions  has  resulted 
In  a  failure  of  enforcement  even  as  to  those 
Interlocks  where  there  is  a  practical  certainty 
that  competition  is  adversely  affected." 

In  addition  to  the  failure  of  the  Clayton 
Act  provisions  to  achieve  their  purpoee,  the 
staff  found  that  the  ancillary  legislation  that 
has  been  developed  In  the  various  regulatory 
statutes  also  has  been  ineffective.  In  this 
connection  the  staff  report  stated: 

"The  ancillary  legislation  and  the  Imple- 
menting regulations  that  have  been  devel- 
oped to  reinforce  the  Clayton  Act's  Interlock- 
ing directorate  prohibitions  are  as  much  a 
patchwork  as  sections  8  and  10  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  Itself.  Prom  Industry  to  Industry 
and  from  agency  to  agency  the  types  of  Inter- 
locking relationships  sought  to  be  controlled, 
the  persons  subject  to  the  laws'  prohibitions, 
the  testa  to  be  applied  for  an  administrative 
approval,  the  penalties  imposed  on  violators, 
and  the  administrative  philosophies  are  dis- 
crepant as  frequently  as  similar. 

•  •  «  •  • 

"The  regrulatory  bodies  whose  enabling 
statutes  authorized  enforcement  of  prohibi- 
tions against  interlocks,  tended  to  slump 
Into  a  pattern  where  approval  generally  was 
granted  to  Industry  applications  for  other 
prohibited  Interlocks.  Over  the  years  the 
tendency  for  a  regulatory  body  to  become 
Identified  with  the  Industry  problems  In 
which  It  Is  immersed  has  manifested  Itself, 
Insofar  as  the  problem  of  Interlocking  man- 
agements are  concerned.  In  sympathy  for  the 
Industry  viewpoint.  In  relation  to  the  mul- 
titude of  other  problems  that  the  regulatory 
^>odIes  dally  confront,  the  problems  of  In- 
terlocks In  corporate  management  appar- 
ently have  not  been  considered  to  be  of  major 
•Ignlflcance." 


H.R.  11572  would  amend  the  present  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Clayton  Act  by  inserting  a  com- 
pletely new  section.  The  new  section  would 
make  interlocking  corporate  managements. 
of  the  type  set  forth,  unlawful  unless  the 
Attorney  General  has  granted  approval  upon 
a  due  showing  that,  in  consideration  of  all 
relevant  factors,  the  interlock  accords  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  antitrust  laws.  This  provision 
gives  the  Attorney  General  a  considerable 
degree  of  fiexibillty  in  approving  situations 
that  may  be  appropriate  in  the  light  of  cur- 
rent  industry  conditions. 

Unless  the  Attorney  General  has  granted 
Ills  approval,  the  bill  provides  that  the  same 
Individual  may  not  serve  as  a  director,  as 
an  officer,  or  as  an  employee  with  manage- 
ment functions  of  two  corporations  that  (a) 
are  actual  or  potential  competitors,  or  (b) 
there  Is  the  relationship  of  an  actual  or  po- 
tential customer,  supplier,  or  source  of  credit 
or  capital,  or  (c)  where  principal  business 
in  purpose  or  in  fact  is  the  holding  of  stock 
In,  or  control  of,  stock  in  another  company. 
These  proscriptions  apply  to  the  persons  in- 
volved, to  the  corporations,  as  well  as  to  rep- 
resentatives or  nominees  of  the  persons 
involved. 

The  bill  applies  to  corporations  that  have 
capital,  surplus,  and  undivided  profits  of  $1 
million  or  more.  One  of  the  companies  must 
be  engaged  In  commerce. 

Interlocking  relationships  between  parents 
and  subsidiaries,  where  the  parent  owns 
50  percent  or  more  of  the  voting  stock,  are 
exempted. 

By  its  terms  the  act  would  become  effec- 
tive 24  months  after  enactment.  It  would 
supersede  all  Inconsistent  provisions,  but 
would  not  repeal  any  other  provisions,  of  all 
other  Federal  laws  that  deal  with  interlock- 
ing managements.  In  the  Insurance  busi- 
ness, for  example,  the  bill  would  take  prece- 
dence over  the  provisions  of  the  McCarran- 
Ferguson  Insurance  Moratorium  Act. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  this  bill  and  so- 
licit yoiu-  comments.  I  have  hoped  that  In- 
troduction of  the  bill  would  stimulate  further 
discussion. 

PRICE    NOTICE 

The  third  bill  I  wish  to  discuss  is  the 
price  notice  bill,  H.R.  11870.  This  bill  is  an 
example  of  the  type  of  legislation  that  pro- 
vides a  framework  for  the  Increase  of  Gov- 
ernment participation  In  business  decisions 
that  has  come  about  to  supplement  the  free 
play  of  competitive  forces  that  is  envisaged  in 
traditional  antitrust  law  policy,  A  bill  of 
this  type  has  become  appropriate  and  nec- 
essary because,  as  a  result  of  the  high  level 
of  concentration  In  American  Industry,  In 
certain  basic  Industries  the  pricing  action 
of  one  firm  is  sufficient  to  distort  the  market 
and  to  cause  reverberations  throughout  the 
entire  economy.  In  other  words,  this  is  an 
aspect  of  the  perennial  problem  of  how  the 
antitrust  laws  can  be  adapted  to  cope  with 
the  forces  present  In  oligopolistic  markets. 
Since  World  War  n,  the  Congress  has  re- 
Ijeatedly  been  confronted  with  the  necessity 
to  devise  methods  that  can  deal  with  the 
problems  presented  by  oligopoly  In  American 
business. 

It  Is  clear  that  an  additional,  or  a  new, 
force  In  the  marketplace  Is  required  to  assure 
the  well-being  of  all  of  the  people  Is  not 
endangered  by  the  business  decisloris  of  a 
few.  Industrial  concentration  has  created  a 
condition  where  the  forces  of  competition 
alone  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficient.  We  must 
proceed  cautiously,  however,  and  be  careful 
not  to  go  too  far.  We  need  a  way  to  sup- 
plement competitive  forces,  not  replace  them. 
Elimination  of  the  automatic  guldellnee  af- 
forded by  competition  would  require  direct 
Government  Intervention  and  control.  In 
manufacturing  Industries,  this  cure  may  be 


almost  as  bad  as  the  disease.  Certainly  our 
exper'.enre  in  direct  governmental  controls  in 
World  War  II  demonstrates  that  such  Gov- 
ernment intt'rventlon  creates  a  host  of  prob- 
lems, and  their  solution  is  not  readily  ap- 
parent. 

The  fact  that  four  times  in  the  last  3 
ye.irs.  tne  President  of  the  U:ilted  Slv.t^£  has 
had  to  take  extraordinary  action  to  combat 
proposed  price  Increases  in  bj-sic  industries 
•anderscjres  the  pnibleui,  and  demonstrates 
liie  need  for  some  new  legislative  tool.  My 
bill.  H  R.  11870,  is  a  modest  effort  to  provide 
sucii  a  tool. 

In  1962.  the  steel  Industry  proix>sed  a  price 
rise,  in  the  face  of  and  notwithstanding  the 
concern  of  the  President's  economic  advisers 
that  excessive  Inflationary  pressures  neces- 
sarily would  result.  In  1965  the  aluminum 
and  copper  Industries  similarly  tried  to  In- 
crease prices  In  an  Inflationary  manner.  In 
1966.  elements  of  the  steel  Industry  wanted 
a  price  hike  in  structural  steel,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  President's  economic  advisers, 
would  have  been  inflationary  and  Injurious  to 
the  economy.  In  each  Instance  the  President 
had  his  busy  schedule  abruptly  disorganized, 
and  had  to  resort  to  vigorous  action  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  all  of  the  people. 

Such  confrontations  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  industry  are  undesirable,  destruc- 
tive, f.nd  are  incompatible  with  orderly 
Government-business  relationships. 

The  bill  that  I  have  Introduced  will  accom- 
plish the  following: 

In  addition  to  the  steel  Industry,  the 
aluminum  Industry,  the  petroleum  reflnlng 
Industry,  the  copper  Industry,  and  the  auto- 
mobile Industry,  the  bill  would  provide  a 
method  to  Identify  basic  Industries  In  which 
the  private  pricing  action  of  one  firm  Is  of 
nationwide  concern  and  Is  contrary  to  the 
Interests  of  the  public  to  avoid  Inflation. 
One  standard  relates  total  Industry  sales  to 
the  gross  national  product.  Information 
needed  to  eetabllsh  the  precise  percentage  re- 
lationship on  an  Informed  basis  will  be  se- 
cured In  hearings  on  the  bill. 

A  60-day  waiting  period,  prior  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  a  price  Increase,  Is  pro- 
vided. During  this  time  the  forces  of  both 
sides  can  take  the  matter  to  the  public,  and 
explore  likely  results  of  the  proposed  price 
Increase.  During  the  waiting  period.  If  appro, 
priate  to  the  circumstances,  hearings  could 
be  held  by  Interested  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

Panic  buying  of  articles  affected  by  pro- 
posed price  Increases  would  be  avoided. 
After  the  completion  of  the  waiting  period, 
the  price  Increase  would  be  retroactive  to 
the  date  of  announcement. 

Maximum  freedom  from  direct  Govern- 
ment interference  In  the  private  sectors  of 
the  economy  is  retained.  The  Government 
would  not  establish  mandatory  price  ceilings 
or  direct  price  controls.  If  the  Government 
Is  unsuccessful  In  Its  efforts  to  catise  a  re- 
scission, the  proposed  price  Increase  would  be 
effective  at  the  end  of  the  waiting  period. 

Administrative  problems  that  attend  direct 
Government  regulation,  and  expenditures 
that  would  be  Involved  In  the  establishment 
of  a  new  Government  agency,  are  avoided. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  point  out  that  as  Is 
usually  the  case,  there  are  a  number  of  addi- 
tional antitrust  and  antitrust  related  bills 
that  have  been  Introduced  and  are  waiting 
for  action.  There  are  bills  dealing  with  price 
discrimination  problems,  territorial  fran- 
chise problems,  dual  distribution  and  orga- 
nized professional  team  sports. 

It  Is  always  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  a  con- 
genial group  to  discuss  highly  technical  mat- 
ters of  mutual  Interest.  The  assistance  de- 
rived from  the  Interplay  of  viewpoints  In  a 
professional  organization  with  the  stature  of 
antitrust  law  section  is  Invaluable.  I  look 
forward  to  your  comments  on  this  legislation. 
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Friday,  Februaby  4,  1966 

(Legialative  day  of  Wednesday,  January 
26.  1966) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  ajn.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

Rev.  Oeorge  W.  Orlebenow,  national 
chaplain,  AMVET8,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer : 

O  Lord,  Sovereign  of  all  nations  and 
ruler  of  mankind,  grant  us  this  day  Thy 
peace. 

May  this  moment  of  prayer  and  reflec- 
tion be  a  time  of  reverence  and  respect 
for  the  sacrifices  of  American  fighting 
men  and  women  whose  loyalty,  dedica- 
tion, and  patriotism  is  even  now  ex- 
emplified in  the  Jungles  and  rice  paddles 
of  Vietnam. 

Teach  us.  O  Lord,  through  the  bitter, 
bloodstained  pages  of  our  Nation's 
heroic  history,  the  true  worth  of  the 
vast  privileges  and  responsibilities  which 
we  this  day  enjoy  and  which  we  so  often 
take  for  granted. 

Bless,  we  pray  Thee,  the  Members  of 
this,  the  UJ3.  Senate,  meeting  In  the  2d 
session  of  the  89th  Congress,  and  grant 
each  of  them  divine  wisdom.  Insight  and 
sound  Judgment  as  they  make  decisions 
affecting  the  entire  future  of  civilized 
man.  May  this  Nation,  imder  Ood,  enjoy 
peace  with  honor  because  of  their  efforts, 
and  their  dedication  to  the  principles 
that  have  made  us  great. 

Give  us  the  sure  knowledge  that  our 
national  strength  Is  not  only  In  nuclear 
armaments,  guided  missiles,  and  atomic 
weapons,  as  Important  as  they  are  to 
our  defense,  but  even  more  In  the  char- 
acter, personality,  and  love  of  freedom 
characteristic  of  the  American  people. 

And  hasten  the  day.  O  Lord,  when, 
through  strength,  imlty  of  purpose,  and 
allegiance  to  Thy  will,  we  will  finally 
be  able  to  beat  our  swords  Into  plow- 
shares and  our  spears  Into  pnmlng  hooks 
and  learn  war  no  more. 

AJl  this  we  pray,  In  Thy  holy  name, 
with  thanksgiving.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
be  considered  as  approved. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMBCTTEE      MEETINaS      DURING 
SENATE   SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  In 
view  of  developments  since  late  yester- 
day afternoon,  and  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees be  permitted  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  ON  MONDAY. 
FEBRUARY  7,   1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  ssdd: 
Mr.  President,  after  conferring  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  relative  to 
committee  meetings,  and  in  view  of  the 
agreements  which  have  been  reached 
concerning  cloture,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  committees  may  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11   A.M. 
ON   MONDAY,   FEBRUARY   7 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate, 
instesui  of  recessing  after  the  completion 
of  business  today  until  10  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning  next,  as  previously 
ordered,  recess  until  11  a.m.  on  Monday. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  Is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  before  the 
pending  question  Is  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate, there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments or  speeches  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VTCE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  so  ordered.  Is  there  morning  busi- 
ness? 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  COMMITTEE  PRINT  ENTITLED 
"REPORT  ON  THE  5 -YEAR  REC- 
ORD OF  THE  ADVISORY  COMMIS- 
SION ON  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS  AND  ITS  FUTURE 
ROLE"— REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
219);  which,  under  the  rule,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  print  en- 
titled "Report  on  the  Pive-Year  Record  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  and  Its  Future  Role",  Is- 
sued by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  during  the  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, second  session,  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document,  and  that  three  thousand  five 
hundred  additional  coplee  be  printed  for  the 
uae  of  that  committee. 


I 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 


Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McGovKRN,  Mr  J.\ckson.  Mr.  Mans- 
FiZLO,  Mr.  Hatosn,  Mr.  Kuchsl,  Mr. 


TouNO  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Gecen- 
INO,  Mr.  Metcalp,  Mr.  Bukdick,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  McGke,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Jordan   of  Idaho,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr. 
MoNTOTA.  Mr.  Allott,  and  Mr.  Can- 
non: 
S.  2875.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  scientiflc  and  engi- 
neerlng  research,  experiments,  tests  and  op- 
erations  for   increasing   the   yield   of   water 
from  atmospheric  sources;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER : 
S.  2876.  A  bUl  to  restrict  exploration  and 
exploitation  of  resources  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  or  under  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  to  vessels,  including  oil-drill- 
ing rigs,  and  other  rigs  or  contrivances,  built 
in  and  documented  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brewster  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  dor 
himself  and  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Randolph. 
Mr.  ICennedy  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Kenkedt  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Yar- 
borough  : 
S.  2877.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  in  order  to  provide  for  a 
National  Community  Senior  Service  Corps; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  blil, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
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RESOLUTION 
PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  COMMITTEE  PRINT  ENTITLED 
"REPORT  ON  THE  5-YEAR  REC- 
ORD OF  THE  ADVISORY  COMMIS- 
SION ON  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS  AND  ITS  FUTURE 
ROLE" 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  219)  author- 
izing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  committee  print  entitled  "Report 
on  the  5-Year  Record  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergoverrunental  Rela- 
tions and  Its  Future  Role",  which,  under 
the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Muskie,  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees.") 


IMPLEMENTING  THE  NEW  SCIEN- 
TIFIC REPORTS  ON  WEATHER 
MODIFICATION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Jackson. 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Kuchel, 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Gruening, 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Nelson. 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Montoya.  Mr. 
Allott,  and  Mr.  Cannon  I  introduced, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 


Interior  to  carry  out  a  comprehensive 
program  of  scientiflc  and  engineering 
research,  experiments,  tests  and  opera- 
tions for  increasing  the  yield  of  water 
from  atmospheric  sources.  Action  on 
this  bill  by  the  Senate  will  add  to  the 
distinguished  record  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress in  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
meet  critical  natural  resources  problems 
of  national  concern. 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  Intended 
to  move  forward  on  recommendations 
contained  in  two  authoritative  scientiflc 
reports  very  recently  released,  one  titled 
"Water  and  Climate  Modiflcatlon,  Prob- 
lems and  Prospects,"  by  a  panel  of  dis- 
tinguished scientists  assembled  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences — National 
Research  Council,"  and  a  second  report 
titled  "Weather  and  Climate  Modifica- 
tion," by  a  Special  Commission  on 
Weather  Modification  established  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

These  important  reports  have  been 
widely  reported  in  scientific  and  popular 
journals.  The  January  28,  1966,  issue  of 
Science  states: 

The  lack  of  a  sclentlOc  consensus  on  the 
value  of  cloud-seeding  experiments  has  had 
a  discouraging  effect  on  proposals  for  greater 
Government  Involvement  In  weather  modi- 
fication. The  missing  consensus  may  now  be 
taking  shape,  however,  as  a  result  of  a  re- 
port Issued  last  week  by  a  prestigious  panel 
appointed  more  than  2  years  ago  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  NAS  panel  chaired  by  Gordon  J.  P. 
MacDonald,  professor  in  the  Institute  of 
Geophysics  and  Planetary  Physics  at  the 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  has 
substantially  revised  its  own  previous  views 
about  cloud-seeding. 

The  January  31,  1966,  Issue  of  News- 
week states : 

The  change  in  the  climate  was  rather  pre- 
cipitous, to  say  the  least.  Just  last  May, 
President  Johnson  had  complained  of  the 
"slow  pace"  In  attempts  to  modify  the 
weather  to  man's  benefit,  and  last  week,  the 
BClentlfic  group  that  has  been  so  skeptical 
about  rainmaking  and  other  techniques  sud- 
denly announced  weather  modification  is 
possible  after  all. 

In  the  words  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences — National  Research  CouncU 
Report — volume  1,  page  22: 

The  available  evidence,  though  not  conclu- 
sive. Indicates  that  artificial  nucleatlon  tech- 
niques, under  certain  meteorological  oondi- 
Uons,  may  be  used  to  modify  the  space  or 
time  distribution  of  precipitation.  Specifi- 
cally, we  find  some  evidence  for  precipitation 
Increases  of  as  much  as  10  or  even  20  percent 
owr  areas  as  large  as  l.CKX)  square  miles  over 
periods  ranging  from  weeks  to  years. 

The  timeliness  of  this  "new  look"  at 
atmospheric  water  resources  is  evidenced 
in  the  New  York  Times  editorial  of  Jan- 
uary 24,  1966,  captioned  "The  Water  Sit- 
uation: Critical."  The  editorial  sets 
forth  the  situation : 

A  widely  held  misconception — arising 
largely  from  the  fact  that  reservoirs  upstate 
«re  filled  to  40  percent  of  capacity  as  opposed 
to  25  percent  at  this  time  last  year — is  that 
the  city's  water  worries  are  over.  The  truth 
l«  that  because  of  an  extraordinary  lack  of 
snow  thus  far  this  winter  the  situation  Is 
critical.  This  last  day's  snow  is  not  enough, 
by  Itself,  to  change  the  sltuaUon.  II  by  wln- 
to'B  end  there  aren't  5  to  15  IncheB  nKn 
"Mw  than   normal   on   the  up«tate  wa.t«r- 


sbed,  next  sximmer's  drought  will  be  worse 
than  that  of  1965. 

Although  we  join  residents  of  the 
Northeastern  States  in  rejoicing  over  the 
additional  water  provided  by  the  storms 
subsequent  to  the  Times  editorial,  re- 
grettably even  those  great  storms  fall  far 
short  of  the  amount  of  precipitation 
needed  to  relieve  the  critical  water  situ- 
ation. To  this  one  example  might  be 
added  literally  hundreds  of  additional 
cases  in  which  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  available  water  resources  is  critically 
short  of  requirements. 

In  1961,  the  Select  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Water  Resources  reported  to  the 
Senate  that  large  areas  of  the  United 
States  face  Increasingly  critical  water 
shortages;  in  fact,  in  a  large  part  of  the 
Nation  water  supply  limitations  may  cur- 
tall  opportunity  for  economic  and  popu- 
lation growth  by  1980.  These  include  the 
South  Pacific  area  in  California,  the 
Colorado  River  Basin,  the  San  Juan- 
Pecos,  the  Great  Basin  and  the  upper 
Missouri.  Other  areas.  Including  the 
Great  Lakes,  will  be  short  by  the  year 
2000.  I  need  not  labor  this  point;  we 
now  are  well  aware  that  throughout  the 
United  States  provision  of  adequate  us- 
able water  supplies  Is  a  prime  national 
problem. 

This  Congress,  by  enactment  of  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  has  au- 
thorized comprehensive  Federal-State 
plarming  as  a  basis  for  coordinated  con- 
servation and  development  of  the  surface 
and  subsurface  waters  of  the  Nation's 
streams,  rivers,  lakes,  and  imderground 
water  aquifers.  That  landmark  legisla- 
tion, recwnmended  by  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  and  strongly  endorsed  by 
President  Johnson,  will  enable  the  people 
of  this  country  through  their  State  and 
Federal  Governments  to  plan  wisely  for 
optimum  beneficial  multipurpose  use  of 
the  Nation's  water  resources.  Even  so, 
for  many  parts  of  the  Nation  Inescapably 
it  will  be  planning  for  water  shortages, 
and  for  stringencies  in  economic  develop- 
ment and  amenities  that  are  water- 
based. 

The  proposed  legislation  that  I  have 
Introduced  today  seeks  to  increase  water 
resources  by  a  scientifically  developed, 
coordinated,  engineering  program  In  all 
sections  of  the  United  States  to  Increase 
the  yield  from  atmospheric  water  sources. 
The  two  recent  reports  that  I  mentioned 
previously,  the  report  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  report  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  pre- 
pared after  several  years'  work  by  dis- 
tinguished scientists,  provide  a  valid  basis 
for  confidence  that  an  atmospheric  water 
resources  program  can  be  effective  and 
beneficial. 

I  win  not  attempt  even  In  the  briefest 
outline  to  indicate  the  scientific  basis  for 
that;  Instead  I  will  quote  directly  from 
the  report  of  the  Special  Commission  on 
Weather  Modification  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  at  page  9 : 

With  respect  to  the  scientific  prospects  for 
the  future,  the  Commission  finds  that  attrac- 
tive opportunities  exist.  Advanced  experi- 
mental techniques  and  application  of  sophis- 
ticated concepts  in  statistical  design  promise 
to  reduce  the  present  uncertainty  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  field  experiments.  The  scien- 
tific   exploration    of    weather    and    climate 


modification  Is  passing  from  a  speculative 
phase  to  the  rational  phase.  Within  reach 
are  mathematical  and  laboratory  modeling 
techniques  that  permit  the  simulation  of  at- 
mospheric processes.  By  these  means  It 
should  become  possible  to  assess  in  advance 
the  probable  consequences  of  deliberate  inter- 
vention. An  expanded  program  of  basic  and 
applied  research  is  needed  to  take  advantage 
of  these  scientific  opporttinltles. 

With  respect  to  the  size  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  report  states  on  page  129: 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  total 
current  fiscal  year  1966  budget  for  climate 
and  weather  modification  research  of  approxi- 
mately J7.2  million  be  Increased  by  1970  to 
$22.30  million  or  approximately  5  percent  of 
the  total  current  fiscal  year  1966  budget  of 
$500.6  million  for  both  atmospheric  sciences 
and  meteorological  services.  Additional  in- 
creases of  the  same  order  are  needed  for  basic 
research  and  for  large  computing  facllltle*, 
making  a  totaj  Increase  of  $40  to  $50  million 
per  year  by  1970. 

The  report  of  the  Panel  on  Weather 
and  Climate  Modification  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  previously  referred 
to  makes  a  comparable  recommendation 
on  page  22: 

We  recommend  that  immediate  steps  be 
taken  by  the  agencies  to  raise  the  support 
from  the  1965  level  of  $5  mUlion  to  at  least 
$30  million  by  1970. 

This  recommendation  Is  based  on  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  needed  research  with 
emphasis  on  field  research  programs.  Fur- 
ther progress  in  weather  modification  will 
depend  in  a  critical  way  on  progress  in  under- 
standing the  atmosphere,  and  In  extending 
otir  capability  for  predicting  atmospheric 
phenomenon  both  in  time  and  on  a  local 
scale.  Increased  funding  in  weather  modifi- 
cation should,  therefore,  be  accomi>anled  by 
a  commensurate  increase  In  funding  for  the 
supporting  atmospheric  sciences  and  for  the 
development  and  operation  of  supporting  re- 
search facilities  and  systems,  Including  new 
computers  and  observational  networks  for 
simulating  atmospheric  circulation. 

The  NSP  Commission  report  further 
states  on  pages  29-30 : 

There  should  be  a  concerted  effort  directed 
specifically  at  the  development  of  what  may 
be  called  the  technology  of  weather  and  cli- 
mate modification.  This  Is  a  sector  In  which 
a  conspicuous  gap  Is  becoming  evident.  The 
objectives  should  be  early  development  and 
testing  of  techniques  by  which  deliberate 
intervention  in  atmospheric  processes  can  be 
accomplished  and  consideration  of  the  likely 
consequences  of  human  activity  in  inad- 
vertent Intervention.  Large-scale  undertak- 
ings with  substantial  logistical  support  will 
be  required  and  close  liaison  will  be  desirable 
with  the  social,  biological  and  other  related 
studies. 

TTiere  should  be  provision  for  operational 
application  by  both  the  public  and  the  pri- 
vate sectors  as  the  feasibility  and  efficacy  of 
modification    techniques    are    validated. 

There  should  be  such  regulation  as  may 
be  required  to  protect  the  public  interest  and 
advance  the  state  of  the  art.  Admittedly,  it 
is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  judgment  on  such 
matters  as  the  timing  and  necessary  scope 
of  regulation  and  the  form  of  administration. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  however. 
It  is  not  too  soon  to  deal  with  this  matter  of 
providing  flexibility  for  adaptation  to  chang- 
ing needs. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  program,  the 
following  considerations  with  respect  to 
funding  appear  to  be  relevant: 

Federal  financial  s'apport  for  research  and 
development  activities  in  weather  and  cli- 
mate modification  need  to  be  increased  sub- 
stantially above  present  leveU. 
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with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the 
prosram,  both  reports  recognize  that  the 
program  must  be  based  on  participation 
by  many  Federal  agencies  that  have  com- 
petence and  interests  in  the  field.  How- 
ever, the  reports  emphasize  the  need  for 
a  unified  program.  The  NSP  Commis- 
sion states  on  page  31: 

The  future  requirements  of  the  agencies 
and  the  needs  of  the  weather  and  climate 
modification  field  suggest  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  national  program  should  be  uni- 
fied around  one  agency,  yet  open  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  those  agencies  whose  missions 
require  a  conduct  or  support  of  weather  and 
climate  modification  activities. 

The  bill  Introduced  today  by  me  and 
other  Senators  is  modeled  on  these  rec- 
ommendations. The  bill  provides  also 
for  two  other  requirements  recom- 
mended in  the  reports:  First,  protection 
from  liability:  and  second,  regulation  of 
atmospheric  water  resources  activities. 
These  two  needs,  which  are  discussed  at 
some  length  In  the  reports,  are  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill  although  perhaps 
not  In  the  detail  or  with  the  specificity 
that  they  should  have  after  hearings 
and  committee  consideration. 

Through  this  proposed  legislation  the 
Senate  is  opening  up  tremendous  oppor- 
tunities for  the  water  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion, for  economic  growth  and  the  well- 
being  of  ita  people.  It  Is  a  complex  and 
highly  technical  field  that  cannot  be  cov- 
ered adequately  In  these  brief  comments. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  program  proposed  in  the 
bill,  we  have  had  the  advice  of  a  group  of 
several  of  the  very  finest  scientists  in  the 
field. 

The  bill  reflects  the  view  of  men  with 
the  most  extensive  knowledge  of  the  field 
In  regard  to  the  scope,  the  size,  and  the 
management  of  such  a  progrsun.  They 
advised  on  the  sort  of  centers  or  estab- 
llahments  that  would  be  necessary  for 
an  adequate  national  program,  on  the 
essential  scientific  equipment,  personnel 
requirements — every  phase. 

It  la  my  hope  that  In  hearings  this 
background  can  be  fully  explored,  the 
views  of  additional  scientists  and  experts 
obtained,  and  a  bill  behind  which  there 
Is  a  very  wide  consensus  reported  to  the 
floor  for  action. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (8.  2875)  to  authorize  and  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
duct a  compreherisive  program  of  scien- 
tific and  engineering  research,  experi- 
ments, tests  and  operations  for  increas- 
ing the  yield  of  water  from  atmospheric 
sources,  introduced  by  Mr.  Anderson  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affadrs. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  h»i>py  to  be  associated  with  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  Mexico  in  the  prep- 
aration and  presentation  of  the  measure 
he  has  Just  Introduced  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  accelerated  scientific  and  engi- 
neering research,  experiments,  tests  and 
operations  for  increasing  the  yield  of  wa- 
ter from  the  atmosphere. 

There  Is  probably  no  scientific  under- 
taking of  greater  importance  in  our  coun- 


try today,  nor  any  undertaking  which 
can  produce  knowled'-:e  more  valuable  to 
men  around  this  whole  planet. 

The  world's  land  resources  are  cur- 
rently estimated  at  32.9  billion  acres  of 
which  only  3.5  billion  acres — about  11 
percent — is  arable,  including  land 
planted  to  tree  crops  as  well  as  foods 
and  fibers. 

Of  this  total  land  area,  a  billion  acres 
Is  too  dry  to  produce  commodities  for 
men's  use.  If  we  should  succeed  in  find- 
ing methods  of  modifyinsr  weather  to 
bring  this  presently  arid,  desert  area  un- 
der cultivation  the  economic  values  in- 
volved would  be  thousands  of  times  our 
investment  in  research  and  development, 
and  the  values  to  preservation  of  the 
human  race  would  be  incalculable. 

In  the  present  race  between  food  and 
population,  arable  land  resources  will  be 
inadequate  to  support  population  which 
can  be  anticipated,  even  with  widespread 
introduction  and  acceptance  of  popula- 
tion control  measures  over  the  next 
decade  or  two. 

Man's  acquisition  of  new  lands  no  long- 
er depends  on  explorers  who  can  extend 
frontiers  geographically,  but  on  scientific 
explorations.  The  exploration  of  the  po- 
tentialities of  weather  modification  and 
increased  precipitation  from  the  streams 
of  moisture  which  flow  through  the  at- 
mosphere above  us  can  be  of  more  his- 
toric importance  to  mankind  than  any 
discoveries  of  the  past. 

There  is  evidence  that  our  cc«npetitors 
in  the  ideological  struggle  in  the  world 
today  are  well  aware  of  the  Importance 
of  knowledge  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
values  it  would  have  not  only  in  increas- 
ing production  for  their  own  people,  but 
in  infiuenclng  the  course  of  world  events. 
In  volume  I  of  the  report  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences-National  Research 
Council  panel's  report,  the  members  dir- 
rect  attention  to  the  fact  that  Russia's 
weather  modification  efforts  are  at  least 
twice  as  great  as  ours.  The  report  states : 
No  hard  figures  are  available  on  the  level 
of  research  In  weather  modification  In  other 
countries,  but  we  believe  we  can  make  a 
rough  estimate  of  expenditures  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviet  Union  is  a  technologi- 
cally advanced  country  with  a  meteorological 
setting  somewhat  slmUar  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  In  1964.  the  Hydrometeoro- 
loglcal  Services  in  the  Soviet  Union  employed 
some  70.000  persons,  as  comp.ared  with  51.000 
In  1960.  This  manpower  level  corresponds  to 
an  annual  budget  of  $700  to  $800  million  if 
the  ratio  of  expenditures  to  manpower  in 
meteorology  is  comparable  to  that  In  other 
areas  of  research  and  development  (as  dis- 
cussed by  Korol ) .  The  toUl  level  of  funding 
would  then  be  nearly  twice  that  in  our  coun- 
try. If  we  assign  about  10  percent  of  the 
total  expenditures  to  research,  then  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  devoting  some  $70  to  $80  mil- 
lion to  the  atmospheric  and  related  sciences. 
and  very  probably  this  figure  does  not  In- 
clude satellite  operations. 

Two  members  of  our  panel.  Verner  E. 
Suomi  and  Joseph  Smagorinsky,  have  visited 
Important  centers  of  research  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  panel  has  also  discussed  the  So- 
viet effort  with  David  Atlas  and  Louis  J. 
Battan.  both  of  whom  have  recently  made 
extensive  tours  of  Soviet  facilities.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  25  percent  of  Soviet  at- 
mospheric research  is  devoted  to  weather 
modification — perhaps  about  $20  million. 
Although  this  can  at  best  be  only  a  rough 
estimate,  the  total  Soviet  effort  In  weather 
modification  Is  greater  than  the  UJS.  effort 


by  at  least  a  factor  of  two.  We  do  not  Intend 
to  Imply  by  this  comparison  that  we  should 
attempt  to  duplicate  or  imitate  the  Soviet 
effort.  We  note,  however,  that  the  Soviet* 
have  assigned  a  higher  priority  for  weather 
modification  than  we  have. 

Weather  modification  is  important  to 
us  in  our  local  communities,  our  States, 
the  Nation,  and  on  the  international' 
level,  Mr.  President. 

I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pride  in 
the  leadership  of  South  Dakotans  in  this 
field. 

For  a  good  many  years  we  have  had 
private  associations  promoting  rain- 
making  and  hail  suppression  projects. 
Some  of  our  counties  levy  a  small  tax  to 
support  these  efforts. 

One  of  the  major  current  scientific 
programs  in  weather  modification  in  the 
Nation  is  being  conducted  at  the  South 
Dakota  School  of  Mines  at  Rapid  City. 
This  splendid  academic  institution,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Water  and  Power,  Mr.  Kenneth  Holum, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  others, 
have  cooperated  to  press  ahead  with  as 
much  scientific  research  in  the  field  as 
we  could  find  equipment  and  funds  to 
support.  The  South  Dakota  School  of 
Mines  was  fortunate  in  enlisting  a  cou- 
rageous and  outstanding  scientist  to 
head  up  the  work.  Dr.  Richard  Schleus- 
ner,  formerly  at  Colorado  State  Univer- 
sity. He  is  a  farsighted  scientist  who 
chose  a  career  in  the  weather  modifica- 
tion field  early,  when  its  future  was  less 
than  certain  in  the  minds  of  some  of  his 
fellow  scientists. 

Assistant  Secretary  Holiun  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  found  surplus 
Air  Force  radar  equipment  to  support 
the  work,  which  is  now  a  part  of  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  weather  modification 
studies  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin  and 
the  Upper  Missouri  River  Basin,  located 
at  the  universities  in  Wyoming  and  Ne- 
vada as  well  as  South  Dakota. 

Exploratory  hearings  conducted  by 
Senator  Anderson  and  the  Interior 
Committee,  and  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  the  In- 
terior Department  bill,  on  which  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDT]  serves,  have  encouraged  and 
supported  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
effort. 

In  view  of  our  continuing  South  Da- 
kota efforts  in  the  face  of  past  skepti- 
cism, it  is  very  gratifying  that  two 
panels  of  outstanding  scientists  selected 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
have  now  found  accelerated  work  in  the 
field  desirable,  and  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
pose an  adequate  national  program. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  this  Congress 
can  take  final  action  on  the  program 
this  year. 
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RESTRICTION  OP  EXPLORATION 
AND  EXPLOITATION  OP  OFF- 
SHORE RESOURCES  TO  U.S. 
BUILT  AND  O'WNED  'VESSELS 
AND  RIGS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference.  • 
bill  to  restrict  exploration  and  exploita- 
tion of  resources  of  the  Continental  Shelf 


or  under  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  to  vessels,  Including  oil- 
drilling  rigs,  and  other  rigs  or  contriv- 
ances, built  In  and  documented  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  owned 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2876)  to  restrict  explora- 
tion and  exploitation  of  resources  of  the 
Continental  Shelf  or  under  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States  to  vessels, 
including  oil-drilling  rigs,  and  other 
rigs  or  contrivances,  built  in  and  docu- 
mented under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Brewster,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  due 
to  a  loophole  in  the  shipping  laws  apper- 
taining to  the  historic  long-standing  re- 
quirement that  vessels  used  in  U.S. 
coastal  operations  be  U.S. -built,  there  is 
present  danger  that  foreign  shipyards 
will  soon  take  over  the  U.S.  market  for 
oil-drilling  rigs  and  such  contrivances. 
Apparently,  our  laws  do  not  clearly  re- 
quire that  these  rigs  must  be  built  in  the 
United  States  in  order  to  be  eligible  to 
operate  in  U.S.  domestic  waters.  As  a 
result,  a  source  of  shipyard  business  of 
major  importance  is  being  lost  to  foreign 
competition  and  our  shipyards  are  being 
harmed. 

The  pertinent  statutes  are  sections  11 
and  883  of  title  46,  United  States  Code. 
Also  the  Submerged  Lands  Act  and  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Act,  both 
enacted  in  1953  (43  U.S.C.  1301-1315 
and  1331-1343  respectively) . 

The  first  statute  referred  to  originated 
in  1789  and  provided  since  the  first  year 
of  its  enactment  that  Federal  licenses  to 
operate  in  the  domestic  coastwise  trade 
could  only  be  Issued  for  vessels  built  in 
the  United  States.  Subsequently,  in 
1817  these  licenses  were  restricted  to 
citizens.  These  restrictions  have  never 
been  relaxed  and  over  the  past  176  years 
have  proven  to  be  a  protection  for  Amer- 
ican shipyards  of  major  consequence. 
However,  from  time  to  time  fiaws  and 
inadequacies  in  the  statute  have  required 
enactment  of  some  p>erfecting  amend- 
ments to  encourage  shipowners  to  re- 
sort to  American  yards.  For  instance, 
in  1953  an  amendment  was  added  to  pre- 
vent cheap  purchase  and  return  of  ships 
which  had  previously  been  sold  to  a 
foreign  buyer.  More  recently,  in  1956 
and  1960,  loopholes  which  permitted  re- 
buUding  abroad  and  importation  of 
foreign  midbodies  were  closed  as  a  but- 
tress for  this  historic  principle. 

Again,  unfortunately  a  new  gap  has 
appeared.  It  seems  that  rigs  used  in  off- 
shore oil-drilling  operations  are  not  con- 
sidered to  be  in  trade  requiring  licensing 
and  therefore,  even  though  used  in 
waters  subject  to  the  coastwise  laws,  are 
not  required  to  be  U.S.  built.  Oddly 
enough,  this  results  in  the  anomolous 
situation  that  a  vessel  such  as  a  supply 
boat  serving  a  drilling  rig  must  be  U.S. 
built,  but  the  rig  itself  need  not  be.  This 
would  be  corrected  by  the  blU. 

The  measure  attacks  the  problem  by 
requiring  that  all  vessels,  including  oU- 


drilling  rigs,  and  other  rtgs  or  contriv- 
ances engaged  in  either  exploration  or 
exploitation  of  the  resources  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  or  imder  the  territorial 
waters  must  be  of  U.S.  construction,  be 
owned  by  a  citizen,  and  be  docimiented 
under  our  laws.  Paralleling  similar  ex- 
ceptions in  the  present  coastwise  laws, 
vessels  obtained  from  the  Government 
would  be  eligible  for  these  operations  no 
matter  where  built.  Also,  any  vessel  sold 
or  transferred  foreign  or  rebuilt  overseas 
would  lose  its  privilege.  Other  provi- 
sions call  for  forfeltiu-e  of  ineligible  ves- 
sels so  used  and,  to  avoid  hardship,  for 
a  right  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  remit  or  mitigate  this  penalty.  The 
Secretary  is  also  directed  to  issue  any 
needed  regulations. 

Obviously,  enactment  of  the  bill  will 
not  of  itself  solve  the  problem  of  how  to 
keep  our  shipbuilding  and  ship  repair 
Industry  in  a  healthy  condition.  But  it 
is  a  necessary  plug  to  close  a  rapidly  en- 
larging loophole  through  which  well  over 
$100  million  of  shipyard  work  can  soon 
be  lost  to  foreign  yards.  Already  a  num- 
ber of  contracts  for  rigs  destined  to  op- 
erate in  waters  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  have  been  placed  over- 
sesus.  More  will  follow  rapidly  as  for- 
eign builders  consolidate  their  foothold. 
It  has  been  less  than  a  year  since  the 
first  major  contract  in  our  waters  was 
placed  in  a  foreign  yard.  Delivery  of 
this  $6  million  rig,  being  built  in  the 
Netherlands,  is  scheduled  for  January 
1966. 

International  conditions  at  the  present 
time,  are  such  that  it  is  vital  to  our  na- 
tional interests  that  all  maritime  legis- 
lation be  directed  to  the  promotion  of 
our  domestic  sliipyards.  This  bill  alms 
in  this  direction  and  should  be  enacted 
without  delay.  It  is  consistent  with  the 
mandate  of  the  maritime  legislation 
enacted  at  the  opening  of  the  First  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  1789  and 
still  In  effect,  that  the  adjacent  waters 
of  the  United  States  be  restricted  to 
U.S. -built  ships  as  one  of  the  best  pos- 
sible means  of  promoting  a  vitally 
needed  U.S.  shipbuilding  and  ship  repair 
Industry. 

NATIONAL      SENIOR      COMMUNITY 
SER-VICE  CORPS  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Senior  Community  Service  Corps  pro- 
gram within  the  Administration  on  Ag- 
ing of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

The  new  program  would  give  national 
impetus,  technical  assistance,  and  funds 
to  private  organizations,  municipalities, 
counties,  and  even  to  States  for  local 
programs  that  would  channel  the  abili- 
ties and  energies  of  men  and  women  past 
60  into  worthwhile  projects  of  benefit 
not  only  to  the  elderly  but  to  their  neigh- 
bors and  their  communities. 

To  qualify,  sponsors  would  submit  pro- 
grams to  State  agencies  that  now  have 
the  responsibility  of  formulating  State 
plans  for  the  elderly  for  approval  by  the 
Administration  on  Aging.  Senior  Corps 
programs  would  thtis  become  a  major 
part  of  State  plans. 


Each  sponsoring  agency  would  decide 
whether  compensation  to  participants 
merely  should  cover  expenses,  or  whether 
small  salaries  should  be  provided.  In 
any  case,  no  participant  would  receive 
more  than  $125  a  month. 

Service  to  others — organized  Into  sen- 
sible and  responsive  local  programs — 
could  thus  become  a  second  career  for 
those  Americans  who  wish,  in  the  years 
after  retirement,  to  participate  in  the 
society  they  helped  build,  rather  than  to 
become  outcasts  from  it. 

Just  as  the  Peace  Corps  offers  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  those  who  need  help 
abroad,  and  just  as  the  'VTCSTA  volunteer 
program  offers  opportunity  to  help  pov- 
erty-stricken Americans  in  many  parts 
of  our  Nation,  this  new  corps  would  per- 
mit older  Americans  to  serve,  too.  The 
difference  would  be  that  they  would  work 
with  others  who  live  near  them  on  proj- 
ects of  immediate  benefit  to  their  home- 
towns or  home  regions. 

A    RESERVOIR    THAT    MUST   BE   TAPPED 

Too  often,  older  persons  of  this  Nation 
are  described  only  in  "problem"  terms. 
We  are  concerned,  and  with  good  rea- 
son, about  present  deficiencies  and  fore- 
seeable needs  in  such  areas  sis  housing, 
health,  income  maintenance,  organiza- 
tion of  community  service  programs,  and 
much  more.  Sobering  as  such  problems 
are,  they  do  not  adequately  tell  all  there 
is  to  tell  about  older  Americans  today. 

Quite  a  different  picture  of  the  elderly 
was  given  recently  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Administration  on  Aging,  Mr. 
William  Bechill.  He  said  that  a  reser- 
voir of  experience,  wisdom,  and  skills  is 
represented  In  the  older  population,  and 
he  gave  these  facts: 

In  1960,  there  were  4.6  million  persons 
60  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  labor 
force,  and  many  are  now  retired  or  about 
to  retire.  Among  them  were  126,000  pub- 
lic school  teachers,  35,000  lawyers,  3,000 
dieticians  and  nutritionists,  18,000  col- 
lege faculty  members,  12,000  social,  wel- 
fare, and  recreation  workers,  11.000  li- 
brarians. 32,000  physicians  and  surgeons, 
and  43.000  professional  nurses. 

Here  Indeed  is  a  reservoir  of  talent  and 
knowledge.  Many  of  those  listed  above 
undoubtedly  believe  that  they  have 
earned  the  right  to  leisure,  travel,  or 
well-paying  part-time  work.  Many  may 
feel  that  they  should  relax  because  doc- 
tors have  told  them  to  slow  down.  No 
one  would  deny  them  the  retirement  they 
have  earned. 

But  what  of  those  persons  who  wish 
now  to  continue  in  the  lifestream  of  their 
communities?  What  of  those  people  who 
will  never  be  happy  on  the  shelf,  no  mat- 
ter how  comfortable  the  shelf  may  be? 
'What  of  those  older  Americans  who  live 
bitter  lives  of  want  because  society  says 
there  is  no  room  on  the  payroll  for  them? 

Today  a  hale  and  hearty  retired  per- 
son has  limited  choice  of  what  he  can  do 
with  his  hard-earned  free  time. 

If  he  has  savings  or  something  re- 
sembling an  adequate  pension  he  can  fill 
his  days  with  activities  and  hobbles. 

If  he  lives  In  poverty  or  near  poverty 
he  sometimes  must  choose  between  idle- 
ness and  a  part-time  Job  that  may  or 
may  not  be  satisfying  and  creative. 
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They  need  a  new  alternative — an  al- 
ternative that  would  be  offered  by  the 
senior  service  concept. 

I  will  emphasize  now — this  point  bears 
emphaals — that  not  only  the  profes- 
sionally trained  person  would  be  helpful. 
Wisdom  and  a  gift  for  understanding 
people — two  precious  human  qualities 
found  more  among  the  elderly  than  the 
young — are  not  limited  to  those  who  have 
had  professional  training. 

Only  last  week  I  met  two  persons  now 
working  as  health  aids  in  the  Operation 
Reason  program  in  Baltimore.  Both  are 
In  their  sixties;  neither  had  ever  been 
a  social  worker  before.  Their  Job  now 
la  to  reach  Isolated  elderly  individuals. 
many  of  whom  are  in  desperate  need  of 
medical  help.  My  two  friends  from  Bal- 
timore have  already  helped  hundreds  of 
their  fellow  citizens  in  small  and  some- 
times in  major  ways.  They  brought  no 
special  experience  to  their  new  job.  but 
they  had  two  vital  assets.  They  knew 
the  neighborhoods  they  are  now  visiting. 
And  they  care  about  the  people  they 
serve.  These  qualities,  and  brief  but 
practical  training  at  the  beginning  of 
their  assignments,  have  helped  them  suc- 
ceed. 

In  limited  but  In  very  promising  ways. 
two  new  programs  sponsored  through  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  have 
glTen  fresh  evidence  of  potential  divi- 
dends that  can  be  realized  when  elderly 
layman  are  put  to  work  for  others. 

Under  the  foster  grandparent  pro- 
gram, men  and  women  past  55  are  giving 
care  and  attention  to  very  young  children 
In  hospitals.  Reports  thus  far  clearly 
show  that  all  concerned — the  foster 
grandparents,  the  children,  and  the  hos- 
pital staff — are  delighted  with  the  new 
mood  In  the  children's  wards.  One 
woman  in  her  seventies  recently  told  the 
U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  that 
the  new  program  gives  her  "something 
to  get  up  for  in  the  morning." 

Operation  Medicare  Alert,  which  en- 
lists older  Americans  to  notify  Isolated 
elderly  citizens  about  their  new  social 
security  benefits  before  the  March  31  ex- 
piration date,  has  received  a  rousing  re- 
ception around  the  Nation.  In  Detroit. 
1,600  persons  volunteered  to  participate 
without  even  the  small  remuneration  au- 
thorized under  the  program. 

Elsewhere — as  you  will  see  in  the  ex- 
hibits I  will  attach  to  this  address— pri- 
vate and  public  enlistment  of  the  elderly 
la  going  on  at  the  local  level.  I  would  es- 
pecially like  to  commend  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  for  its  pio- 
neering work  and  for  the  Information 
and  examples  It  has  provided  for  this 
presentation. 

Such  private  efforts  should  be  en- 
couraged, and  so  should  public  programs 
sponsored  by  local  agencies  either  within 
the  OEO  community  action  program  or 
outside  of  it. 

The  bill  I  submit  today  would.  I  believe. 
have  maximum  effectiveness  while  pro- 
viding maximum  flexibility. 

OEO  community  action  planners  could 
use  this  new  program  to  bolster  their 
service  programs. 

Municipal  agencies,  in  communities 
without  community  action  programs, 
could  establish  their  own  programs — 
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there  are  great  social  needs  even  in  those 
communities  that  do  not  have  official 
antipoverty  efforts. 

And  private  organizations,  either  in- 
dividually or  in  conjunction  with  Gov- 
ernment programs,  can  continue  their 
good  work  and  increase  its  effectiveness. 
Mr.  President,  I  will  not  attempt  here 
to  give  hypothetical  examples  of  what 
can  be  done  by  elderly  citizens  in  service 
to  others.  There  is  no  need  for  that,  be- 
cause we  already  have  solid  examples  of 
great  achievement.  I  ask  now  for 
unanimous  consent  to  enter  several  pres- 
entations in  the  Record  : 

An  excerpt  taken  from  testimony 
given  by  Mr.  William  Bechill,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Aging, 
before  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging  on  January  20,  1966.  Mr.  Bechill 
endorsed  the  concept  of  a  National  Serv- 
ice Corps  and  gave  very  pertinent  ex- 
amples of  its  usefulness. 

A  statement  and  exhibits  from  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women.  I  par- 
ticularly direct  your  attention  to  state- 
ments by  participants  and  the  summary 
of  work  done  in  13  areas  of  the  Nation. 

Excerpts  taken  from  a  statement  given 
to  the  UJS.  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  by  the  director  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Volunteer  Bureau,  another  pio- 
neering and  highly  effective  private  or- 
ganization. I  will  also  note  at  this  time 
that  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  and  the  Sacramento  Bureau 
urged  that  some  form  of  assistance  be 
given  at  least  for  expenses  and  cost  of 
transportation  of  participants.  This 
was  a  common  theme  in  many  state- 
ments received  by  the  Committee  on 
Aging  during  its  7-month  study  of  the 
war  on  poverty  as  it  affects  the  elderly. 
I  wish,  in  fact.  I  could  give  excerpts 
from  all  such  testimony,  but  I  will  sum- 
marize by  saying  that  such  testimony 
makes  It  absolutely  clear  that  there  Is  a 
gradual  awakening  In  this  Nation  to  the 
present  waste  of  the  energies  and  abil- 
ities of  our  older  Americans,  and  a  grow- 
ing determination  to  stop  such  waste 
while  Improving  services  within  commu- 
nities. The  statements  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  I  will  conclude  with  these 
final  comments: 

One  out  of  evei-y  two  senior  citizens 
in  this  Nation  is  now  more  than  72.6 
years  old. 

The  number  of  persons  {>ast  65  will 
probably  rise  by  6  million— from  19  mil- 
lion today  to  25  million— within  the  next 
20  years. 

Life  expectancy  for  women  is  now  73.4 
years.  For  men  it  is  66.  And  there  are 
some  biochemists  who  say  that  an  aver- 
age life  expectancy  of  100  could  theoreti- 
cally be  possible  within  35  years. 

Already  the  average  retiree  can  expect 
14  years  In  retirement,  the  equivalent  In 
hours  of  free  time  to  the  length  of  an  en- 
tire working  life. 

What  will  we  as  a  nation  do  with  the 
energy.  Imagination,  and  experience  of 
Americans  who  are  technically  beyond 
retirement  age.  even  though  they  feel 
that  they  have  something  yet  to  give  for 
others? 

We  should  answer  that  question  In  the 
most  positive  terms  we  can.  Tills  bill  is 
an  attempt  to  provide  part  of  the  answer. 


I  respectfully  request  unanimous  ion- 
sent  for  the  bill  to  lie  on  the  table  fcr  1 
week  for  additional  cosponsors,  and  for 
the  attached  exhibits  and  text  of  the  bill 
to  be  Included  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred- 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  and  the  bill  and  mat- 
ters presented  by  the  Senator  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2877)  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  a  National  Community  Senior 
Service  Corps,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Yarborough),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Older  Americana  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  title  VI  as  title  VII  and  sec- 
tions 601,  602,  and  603  as  sections  701,  702. 
and  703.  respectively,  and  by  adding  after 
title  V  a  new  title  as  follows: 

"TrrLE    VI NATIONAL    SENIOR    SKRVICE    CORPS 

"Statement  of  purpose 
"Sec.  601.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
assist  In  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this 
Act  by  providing  Individuals  aged  sixty  and 
over  with  an  opportunity  for  part-time  em- 
ployment which  will  provide  needed  addi- 
tional Income  and  otherwise  benefit  their 
morale  and  at  the  same  time  provide  needed 
services  to  the  community  where  they  reside. 
"Development  of  programs 
"Sec.  F02.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  title  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  assist  and  cooperate  with  State  agen- 
cies designated  pursuant  to  section  303  (a) 
( 1 )  In  developing  programs  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  section  603. 

"(b)  The  Secretary's  functions  under  this 
title  shall  be  carried  out  through  the  Com- 
missioner. 

"Financial  assistance 

"Sec.  603.  (a)  The  SecreUry  may  enter 
Into  agreements  providing  for  the  payment 
by  him  of  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  a  State 
program  submitted  hereunder  If  he  deter- 
mines, in  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe,  that — 

"  ( 1 )  only  individuals  aged  sixty  and  over 
will  be  employed  in  the  program  (except  for 
administrative  purposes)  and  such  employ- 
ment wUl  be  in  the  community  where  such 
Individuals  reside  or  in  nearby  communities 
either  (A)  on  publicly  owned  and  operated 
facilities  or  projects,  or  (B)  on  local  projects 
sponsored  by  private  nonprofit  organizations 
(Other  than  political  parties),  other  than 
projects  Involving  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, or  maintenance  of  so  much  of  any  fa- 
culty used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  Instruc- 
tion or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship: 

"(2)  the  program  will  permit  or  contribute 
to  an  undertaking  or  service  in  the  public 
Interest  that  would  not  othervrtse  be  pro- 
vided: 

"(3)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers  or  Im- 
pair existing  contracts  for  services; 

"(4)  the  program  Includes  any  short-term 
training  necessary  for  the  employment  In- 
volved, and  provides  compensation  for  the 
Individual  while  in  such  training; 

"(5)  the  rates  of  pay  and  other  conditions 
of  employment  will  be  appropriate  and  res- 
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sonable,  and  except  in  unucuai  circum- 
stances no  Individual  will  be  employed  for 
more  than  twenty  hours  per  week  or  com- 
pensated for  employment  in  an  amount  in 
excess  of  $125  per  month. 

"(6)  the  program  is  being  established  and 
will  be  carried  out  with  the  advice  of  com- 
petent specialists  in  problems  of  older  per- 
sons; 

"(7)  the  program  Is  coordinated  where  ap- 
propriate with  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity programs  and  other  Federal  and 
State  programs; 

"(8)  the  program  provides  that  the 
State  agency  will  administer  or  supervise  Its 
administration,  will  make  such  reports  to 
the  Secretary.  In  such  form  and  containing 
such  information,  as  may  reasonably  be 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  perform  his 
functions  under  this  title,  and  will  keep  such, 
records  and  afford  such  Eu:ce8s  thereto  as 
the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  verification  of  such  re- 
ports. The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove any  State  program,  or  any  modification 
thereof  submitted  under  this  section  with- 
out first  affording  the  State  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing; 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  the  State  agency  administering  or  super- 
vising the  administration  of  a  State  pro- 
gram approved  under  subsection  (a),  finds 
that— 

"(1)  the  State  program  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a) ,  or 

"(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  program 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision. 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  agency 
that  no  further  payments  will  be  msde  to  the 
State  under  this  title  (or.  In  his  discretion, 
that  further  payments  to  the  State  will  be 
limited  to  projects  under  or  portions  of  the 
State  program  not  affected  by  such  failure) 
until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  Is  so  sat- 
isfied, no  further  payments  shall  be  made  to 
."such  State  under  this  title  (or  payments  shall 
be  limited  to  projects  under  or  portions  of 
the  State  program  not  affected  by  such  fail- 
ure). 

"(-)  A  State  which  Is  dissatisfied  with  a 
anal  action  of  the  Secretary  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  may  appeal  to  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In 
which  the  State  is  located,  by  filing  a  peti- 
tion with  such  court  within  sixty  days  after 
such  final  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Secretary,  or  any  officer 
designated  by  him  for  that  purpose.  The 
Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  en  which  he  based 
his  action,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of 
such  petition,  the  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or 
to  set  It  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  tempo- 
rarily or  permanently,  but  until  the  filing  of 
the  record,  the  Secret.iry  may  modify  or  set 
aside  his  order.  The  findings  of  the  Secre- 
tar\-  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  but  the 
court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand 
the  case  to  the  Secretary  to  take  further 
evidence,  and  the  Secretary  may  thereupon 
make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and 
may  modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall 
file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  further 
proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings 
of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  affirming  or  setting  aside. 
In  whole  or  in  part,  any  action  of  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stotes  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 
The  commencement   of    proceedings   under 


this  subsection  shall  not.  unless  so  ^>e- 
cifically  ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a 
stay  of  the  Secretary's  action. 

"Corps  members  not  Federal  employees 
"Sec.  604.  Individuals  provided  with  em- 
ployment under  any  State  program  pursxiant 
to  this  title  shall  not  be  Federal  employees, 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  Federal  employment,  Includ- 
ing those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of 
compensation,  leave,  unemployment  compen- 
sation, and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

"Equitable  distribution  of  assistance 
"Sec.  605.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
criteria  designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  assistance  under  this  title  among 
the  States.  In  developing  such  criteria,  he 
shall  consider  among  other  relevant  factors 
the  ratios  of  population  aged  60  and  over 
and  personal  incomes. 

"Payments 

"Sec.  606.  Payments  under  this  title  m.iy 
be  made  (after  necessary  adjustment  on  ac- 
count of  previously  made  overpayments  or 
underpayments  I  in  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement, and  In  such  InstP.Uments,  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine. 

"Appropriations  authorized 
"Sec.  607.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1966,  $2,000,000  and  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provlKlons  of  this  title." 

The  matters  presented  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  are  as  follows: 
Excerpt  From  Testimony  by  the  Honorable 
William    D.    Bechill.    Commissioner    on 
Aging.    Administration    on    Aoino,    U.S. 
Department   of   Health,   Education,    and 
Welfare,  Before  the  U.S.  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  January  20,  1966 
The  public  appeal  of  the  foster  grandparent 
program,  Operation  Medicare  Alert,  and  simi- 
lar programs.  Is  evidence  that  older  people  do 
have  skills  and  competence  and  are  willing 
to  use  them  in  public  service. 

A  reservoir  of  experience,  wisdom,  and 
skills  is  represented  In  the  older  population. 
In  1960  there  were  4.6  million  persons  60 
years  of  age  and  over  In  the  labor  force. 
Many  of  those  people  are  now  retired  or 
about  to  retire.  Among  them  were:  126,000 
public  school  teachers;  35  lawyers;  3,000 
dieticians  and  nutritionists;  18.000  college 
faculty  members;  12,000  social,  welfare,  and 
recreational  workers;  11,000  librarians;  32.000 
physicans  and  surgeons;  and  43.000  profes- 
sional nurses. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  see  all  about  us  In 
every  community  needs  that  are  not  being 
met.  The  President  himself  has  pointed  out 
many  ways  In  which  extra  public  services 
could  improve  the  quality  of  living  of  all  our 
p>eople.  Some  of  these  services  will  be  per- 
formed by  persons  engaged  in  specific  occu- 
pations In  the  regular  labor  force.  Others 
could  well  be  provided  by  the  part-time 
employment  of  retired  people.  A  nation  as 
rich  and  efficient  as  ours  ought  to  be  able  to 
fit  together  the  need  of  older  people  for  in- 
come and  satisfaction  and  the  need  of  the 
community  for  the  contributions  older  peo- 
ple can  make. 

I  understand  that  one  or  more  members 
of  the  committee  may  Introduce  legislation 
to  establish  a  Senior  Service  Corps.  I  sup- 
port this  concept.  I  would  hope  that  such  a 
corps  would  be  nationwide  In  scope  with 
national  support  and  visibility.  The  serv- 
ices to  be  rendered  would  be  organized  by 
the  local  community  and  performed  by  the 
retired  people  who  live  there.  In  this  way 
the  Nation's  financial  resources  and  its  recog- 
nition of  the  acute  need  for  such  a  program 
could  be  linked  into  the  State  and  commu- 
nity services  for  older  people  now  being  ex- 
panded and  developed  throughout  the  coun- 


try under  the  Older  Americans  Act  and  other 
programs. 

There  are  many  areas  in  which  services  are 
needed  and  in  which  retired  people  can  be 
trained  to  serve. 

Libraries  need  help  in  almost  every  dep.irt- 
ment — from  binding  books  to  storj*  telling. 
Experience  in  some  places  shows  that  comF>e- 
tent  aids  can  be  used  In  the  public  schools. 
Home  helpers  are  needed  'oy  housebound 
elderly  and  mothers  with  special  household 
burdens. 

In  uliTiost  every  community  there  are  older 
people  w!io  need  handyinen  to  ni.ake  small 
repairs,  friendly  visitors,  grocery  shoppers. 
telephone  checkups,  community  kitchens, 
delivered  me:ils.  and  a  host  of  other  such 
services  that  will  help  tliem  to  Uve  independ- 
ently in  their  own  homes. 

Able-bodied  retirees  could  be  hired  to 
beautify  streets  and  parks:  and  to  promote 
and  help  in  city  cle;in-up  and  palnl-up  cam- 
paigns. There  is  a  compelling  need  to  set  up 
neighborhod  bureaus  where  older  people  can 
obtain  Information  and  answers  to  their 
many  questions. 

Anyone  who  walks  through  the  wards  of 
mental  hospitals  or  nursing  homes,  can  see 
the  crying  need  for  persons  to  provide  extra 
care  and  attention  which  cannot  be  given  by 
a  busy  staff. 

The  services  such  as  I  have  described  are 
inherent  in  the  overall  objectives  of  liie  Older 
American  Act.  They  are  the  long-range 
ultimate  goals  of  its  progrtans. 

A  National  Service  Corps,  implemented  on 
the  local  level,  would  both  provide  services 
needed  by  the  community  and  put  much 
needed  money  Into  the  pockets  of  older 
people. 


Statement  by  Mrs,  William  Cooper,  Chair- 
man, National  Communitv  Services  Com- 
mittee, N.ATioNAL  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  and  Exhibits  Describing  Acxrv- 
rTiE.s   OF   Senior   Service   Corps 

January  12,  1966. 
backorottni) 
The  idea  of  the  National  Council  of  Jew- 
ish Women's  Senior  Service  Corps  Is  to  en- 
able the  elderly  to  use  their  lifelong  experi- 
ence and  skills  in  volunteer  service  to  the 
community,  and  particularly  In  teaching 
skills  to  young  people.  It  suggests  a  new 
type  of  answer  to  the  question  of  what  peo- 
ple should  do  after  retirement.  The  Senior 
Service  Corps  experiment  seeks  to  demon- 
strate that  older  people  possess  valuable 
skills  and  resources  that  can  be  of  vital 
Importance  to  the  community  In  meeting 
human  needs  by  filling  the  many  civic, 
health,  and  welfare  volunteer  Jobs  not  get- 
ting done  because  of  Insufficient  manpower. 
The  Senior  Service  Corps  has  therefore  been 
organized  to  meet  a  dual  need:  To  help 
older  people  who  find  the  retirement  years 
unproductive  for  themselves  and  for  society; 
to  uncover  a  largely  unused  resource  for  un- 
derstaffed health,  welfare,  educational,  and 
civic  agencies. 

In  October  1962.  a  publication.  "No  Time 
To  Retire"  introduced  the  Senior  Service 
Corps  to  our  member  groups.  This  was  Is- 
sued as  part  of  a  series  of  manuals,  written 
following  the  White  House  Conference  on 
the  Aging,  which  promote  new  types  of  older 
adult  programs. 

In  the  summer  of  1963.  we  launched  a  na- 
tional experiment  In  which  15  of  our  mem- 
ber groups  were  selected  to  test  one  of  three 
ways  of  establishing  a  senior  service  corps: 
A  community  corps,  somewhat  Uke  the 
Peace  Corps  in  which  a  group  of  volunteers 
remain  together  as  a  service  unit.  Members 
receive  Initial  orientation  as  a  group:  meet 
periodically  In  order  to  exchange  experiences, 
to  learn  about  the  network  of  service  agen- 
cies in  their  communities  and  to  broaden 
tbelr   Individual    potential    to   give    service. 
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Whan  InltUtUy  propoMd.  there  wu  no  blue- 
print for  eetablUblng  ttiia  type  of  commu- 
nity corpa. 

A  volunteer  Mrvice  bureau,  In  which  Job* 
and  people  are  brought  together  after  care- 
ful planning  and  atudy.  Philadelphia  »ec- 
Uon'i  Helpmate  serred  as  the  model  for  all 
pilot  voliinteer  bureaui. 

A  aerrlce  program  In  a  golden  age  center, 
In  which  center  members  are  trained  to  be- 
come a  more  active  part  of  the  community. 
The  service   program   may  begin   with   on- 
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premise  activities;  I.e.,  supplementing  the 
wwk  of  the  paid  staff  and  younger  volun- 
teer staff  In  activities  for  members  The  ob- 
jective of  the  center  corps  Is  for  members 
to  serve  the  outside  community.  I.e.,  Brook- 
lyn Council  Center's  participation  In  the 
New  Tork  City  Board  of  Education  summer 
program  to  help  deprived  children  succeed 
In  school.  The  service  program  of  the 
Brooklyn  Council  Center  for  Senior  Citizens 
has  served  as  the  model  for  center-based 
service  programs. 


Sfnior  Service  Corps  m  operation 


NC/W  Hctlao 


Type  of  corps 


Cosponsor  and/or  cooperatine  group 


Woreaatar.  Man. 


Zaau  Coonty.  N.J. 


Wishlngton.  D.C. 


Community  corps. 


.do. 


.do. 


Stamford,  Conn rommunity  corps:  Rptired  Stamford  Vol- 
unteer P(T»)nn»UR.SVP). 

LoolsvlUe,  Ky I  Community  corps:  Team,  Inc.  (will  work 

with  children  who  are  under  achievers 
and  need  motivation). 
Community  corps 


Los  Anteles.  Calif. 
Pblladalphla.Pa.. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Tonkers.  N.Y. 


Shenango  Valley.  Pa 
Manmouth  County, 

N.J. 
Brooklyn.  N.Y 

Tueaon.  Arts. 


Volunteer  service  bureau:  Helpmate 
Volunteer  service  bureau:  Hoosier  Helper 


Volunteer  service  bureau: 

teer  Service. 

Volimteer  servloe  bureau 

Speciallied  service  prop"am  for  residents 

In  2  senior  houslnR  developments. 
Service  proitram  In   Coiuicll   Center  for 

Senior  Citliens. 
Service  proftram  in  Golden  Age  Club  of 

Jewish  Community  Center. 


Age  Center  o(  Worcester.  Inc.:  Diocesan 
Council  of  Catholic  Women:  Cnlted 
Omrch  Women  of  Worcester  Countv 

Council  of  SiX'iiil  .\?pnciesof  N'ewarfc.Kellc- 
ville,  Irvineton,  and  We.it  H  iidson. 

Health  *  Welfare  ("ounril  of  the  National 
Capital  .\rea:  Jewish  Communitv  Center. 

Stamford  Community  Council. 

State  commission  on  aging  (volunteer  bu- 
reau). 

City   department   of  paries  and  recreation 

(volunteer  bureau). 

<'ouncil  on  volunteers  of  the  health  and  wel- 
fare council. 

Community  .-Service  rouiicll  of  Metropolitiin 
Indianafiolis:  Indiana  Commission  on  the 
.\King  iitid  .\ged;  Indianapolis  Senior 
Citiiens'  Council. 

Community  [jlanning  council. 


Welfare  Council  of  Monmouth  County. 


The  following  sections  are  currently  ex- 
ploring the  posalblUty  of  establishing  sim- 
ilar programs: 

The  Minneapolis  section,  the  Governor's 
council  on  aging,  the  health  and  welfare 
council,  and  the  volunteer  bureau  are  ex- 
ploring the  poealblllty  of  setting  up  a  crea- 
Uve  arts  corpa  for  older  adults  to  demon- 
■trate  skills  and  techniques  to  youth  groups. 

The  PlalnAeld.  N.J..  section  and  the  senior 
citizens  center  are  exploring  the  possibility 
of  Jointly  setting  up  a  volunteer  service 
bureau. 

The  Wilmington.  Del..  secUon  has  dis- 
cussed the  poaslblUty  of  setUng  up  a  volun- 
teer service  bureau  with  the  State  commis- 
sion on  the  aging,  commimlty  services  coun- 
cil, the  senior  center,  the  Jewish  Community 
Center.  A  survey  of  47  agencies  has  re- 
cently been  completed  which  has  uncovered 
a  wtde  range  of  volunteer  Jobs. 

Major  raeulU  to  date  (for  specific  anec- 
dote* and  quotes  to  Illustrate  these  points, 
see  attached  materials) : 

The  pilot  corps  have  proved  that  older 
people  can  be  tiseful,  participating  members 
of  the  community.  Very  often  the  corps 
means  the  difference  between  sickness  and 
health,  between  productivity  and  abject  use- 
••••*i«««  for  older  people.  The  atutudes 
which  older  people  have  about  themselves 
change  as  they  become  volunteers.  The  corps 
thus  contributes  to  the  health,  happiness 
and  well  being  of  Its  members. 

Senior  service  volunteers  are  performing 
vitally  needed  community  jobs  Including 
■ervlcea  to  the  economically  disadvantaged. 
^fctenalve  community  surveys  have  uncov- 
ered a  wide  range  of  volunteer  Jobs  available 
for  older  people— similar  to  the  volunteer  op- 
portunities available  to  younger  people.  Ex- 
ecuUvea  of  social  agencies,  directors  of  many 
group  work  agencies,  children's  Institutions, 
old  age  homes  and  principals  of  some  schools 
have  had  their  eyes  opened  to  the  poeslblll- 
Ua*  of  using  senior  volunteers  and  arj  eager 
to  have  their  services. 

Attltudee  of  other  generations  to  aging 
are  changing.     Communities   are   becoming 


aware   of  senior   volunteers   as   vital,   active 
people,  doing  essential  community  work. 

Community  Interest  is  growing  in  the  Idea 
of  service  as  a  feasible  and  desirable  alter- 
native to  Idleness  In  retirement.  One  meas- 
ure of  community  interest  is  that  various 
types  of  private  and  Government  agencies, 
oommunlty  organizations  and  institutions 
are  serving  as  cosponsors  of  the  senior  serv- 
ice corps.  Another  measure  Is  that  public 
officials,  the  mass  media,  industries.  Govern- 
ment agencies,  service  organizations,  and 
churches  are  becoming  part  of  a  network  to 
Inform  older  people  about  the  value  of  serv- 
ing their  community. 

An  analysis  of  socioeconomic  background 
of  the  first  group  of  senior  service  corpw 
recruits  is  now  being  done.  Individuals  with 
all  types  of  backgrounds  have  been  recruited: 
those  on  public  assistance;  those  with  com- 
fortable Incomes;  those  with  no  formal  edu- 
cation: thoee  with  graduate,  professional 
degrees.  Occupational  backgrounds  include 
Janitors,  charwomen,  social  workers,  lawyers, 
and  deans  of  women.  Initial  findings  reveal 
that  a  substantial  number  have  never  volun- 
teered before.  The  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women's  Senior  Service  Corps  are 
uncovering  a  resource  of  volunteer  man- 
power which  has  never  been  utilized  before. 

There  are  some  examples  Indicating  that 
the  training  received  as  a  volunteer  has  re- 
sulted In  employment.  For  example.  In 
Elssex  County,  N.J  .  Miss  B  volunteered,  al- 
thotjgh  she  subsisted  on  a  poverty  income. 
She  was  placed  in  the  ofHce  of  a  social  agency 
and  brushed  up  on  her  typing  and  office 
skills.  In  less  than  a  month.  Miss  B  was 
offered  a  part-Ume  clerical  Job  In  the  agency. 

A  major  task  in  organizing  the  corps  has 
been  an  educational  campaign  to  achieve 
acceptance  of  the  corps  by  older  adults,  social 
Welfare  leaders,  and  represenutlves  of  all  seg- 
ments of  the  community  Including  Industry. 
One  of  the  greatest  challenges  of  the  pilot 
groups  has  been  to  reach  older  people  and 
Interest  them  In  giving  service.  Teams  of 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  volun- 
teers and  their  cosponsors  have  visited  per- 


sonnel coimeelors.  executives  of  retirement 
planning  departments,  busineeses.  Indus- 
tries, unions,  civil  service  organizations 
and  have  requested  their  cooperation.  Some 
recent  results:  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
In  Washington,  D.C,  has  encouraged  a  large 
group  of  Government  agencies  to  enclose  a 
brochure  about  the  senior  service  corps  with 
the  severance  pay  of  each  employee  retiring 
from  Government;  the  Ell  Lilly  Co.,  of 
Indianapolis,  is  including  Information  atwut 
Hoosier  Helper  In  its  counseling  program  of 
retiring  employees.  Mayor's  proclamations, 
sound  trucks  touring  the  city,  billboards! 
information  booths  In  key  locations,  satura-i 
tlon  use  of  mass  media,  community  meetings 
for  older  people,  coffee  hours  for  older  adtilt 
members  of  neighborhood  churches,  have 
been  some  of  the  techniques  tised. 

The  most  essential  part  of  the  educational 
process  has  been  to  help  the  potential  sen- 
ior services  corps  volunteer  give  service  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  his  capacity.  This  has 
been  accomplished  by:  extended  individual 
interviews,  orientation  sessions  for  groups  of 
recruits,  arrangement  with  agencies  for  on- 
the-job  training  and  supervision  for  each 
volunteer  placed.  Some  corps  conduct  pe- 
riodic group  sessions  in  which  volunteers 
have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  both  their 
satisfactions  and  any  difficulties  experienced. 
AH  corps  followup  on  each  senior  volunteer 
placed  to  Insure  that  the  placement  Is  mu- 
tually satisfactory  to  the  Individual  and  the 
agency.  As  a  result  of  these  techniques, 
senior  volunteers  are  able  to  perform  neces- 
sary services  for  which  they  are  qualified  by 
training,  experience,  talent,  and  personality. 

Intenalve  tallormade  guidance  has  been 
provided  to  the  pilots  through  correspond- 
ence and  visits  by  specialists.  In  addition, 
the  following  series  of  publications  which 
have  been  prepared  outline  and  provide  de- 
tailed instructions:  "No  Time  To  Retire— A 
Senior  Service  Corps";  "Proceedings  of  the 
Institute";  "Recruiting  Senior  Volunteers", 
and  "Interviewing  Senior  Volunteers."  These 
have  been  sent  under  separate  cover. 

The  question  raised  on  the  form  of  re- 
muneration is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to 
answer  at  this  time.  Money  for  transporta- 
tion and  for  lunch  has  been  a  necessity  for 
a  substantial  number  of  senior  service  corpa 
volunteers.  Efforts  made  by  our  pilot  groups 
to  arrange  that  the  agencies  served  pay  for 
these  expenses  have  met  with  very  limited 
success.  The  funds  which  pilot  corps  have 
been  able  to  allocate  for  this  purpose  have 
been  Insufficient  to  meet  these  needs.  Funds 
required  for  transportation  are  particularly 
important  for  suburban  areas  which  lack 
public  transportation. 

We  are  also  aware  that  there  Is  a  group 
of  older  adults  who  would  like  to  volunteer 
their  services  but  need  some  remuneration 
to  supplement  their  limited  income.  How- 
ever, our  present  position  Is  that  payment 
of  any  kind  beyond  transportation  and  lunch 
would  Jeopardize  the  concept  of  volunteer 
service. 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  attached  ma- 
terials will  provide  the  case  histories  and 
supporting  data  requested  by  you.  Please  be 
assured  of  our  desire  to  provide  any  sup- 
plementary information  and  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have  about  the  national 
program,  activities  conducted  by  the  local 
groups,  or  about  the  attached  materials. 
Sincerely. 

Judy  CaLor. 
Professional  Assistant. 
Community  Services  Department. 
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What   Sinior   Service   Corps   Mjembers  and 
Theih  Families  Say  About  the  Corps 
(See  also  attached  reprints:  "Two  Mailmen 

Take   a   New   Route";    "Sam   Winter  Retires 

Prom  Old  Age.") 

WASHINGTON,    D.C. 

Mr.  N.,  a  70-year-old  bachelor  who  lives 
alone,  retired  from  Government  work  after 


38  years  as  a  statistician.  He  hasn't  missed 
a  Thursday  morning  at  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital  where  he  has  served  as  EUi 
escort  and  friendly  visitor  since  June.  "I 
(uess  you  could  call  my  Job  morale  building, 
you  have  to  like  people  to  gain  their  con- 
fidence. One  blind  man  has  not  talked  with 
anyone  at  the  hospital  but  we  have  become 
friends.  I  really  look  forward  to  going  out 
Thursdays.  It  seems  very  worthwhile  to  try 
and  keep  the  men  bright  and  cheerful.  It's 
a  help  to  me  as  well,  I  hope,  as  to  them.  I 
enjoyed  the  conversations  In  which  a  man 
sort  of  blossoms  out."  Admitting  that  he 
knows  from  experience  what  loneliness  is  like, 
he  is  specially  concerned  about  patients  who 
don't  have  a  soul  to  come  and  see  them. 

An  82-year-old  man  who  is  volunteering  In 
the  pharmacy  at  a  veterans  hospital  states:  "I 
look  forward  to  my  3  days  at  the  VA  hospital 
so  much  that  I  like  to  get  there  as  early  as  I 
can  and  stay  about  4  to  6  hours.  They  de- 
pend upon  me.  I  feel  as  comfortable  working 
In  this  pharmacy  as  I  did  In  my  own  drug- 
store." The  daughter  of  this  man  says  that 
her  father  is  "no  longer  disinterested  in  life 
and  restless.  He  has  a  purpose  now  and  has 
a  reason  for  getting  up  in  the  morning  and 
getting  dressed.  He  comes  home  from  his 
volunteer  work  and  acts  like  a  happy  man 
who  has  had  a  good  day." 

Mr.  C,  a  56-year-old  man,  who  has  a  Ph.  D. 
degree  and  held  an  important  position,  was 
forced  to  retire  because  of  a  stroke  which  left 
him  with  little  use  of  his  hands.  He  walks 
with  the  aid  of  a  cane.  The  Senior  Service 
Corps  placed  him  as  a  counselor  to  boys  at 
the  boys  club.  He  says  about  his  work:  "The 
fact  that  they  are  waiting  for  me  to  come 
makes  me  feel  good  and  needed.  Working 
with  boys  makes  me  feel  young  again."  His 
wife  told  of  the  results  which  followed  the 
stroke.  "Since  he  has  been  volunteering  as 
a  covmselor,  he  feels  that  perhaps  he  can  be 
useful  again." 

One  Senior  Service  Corps  member  came  to 
Washington.  D.C,  after  living  in  another 
State  all  her  life.  "I  had  to  give  up  my 
business  and  friends  and  come  to  this  city 
to  live  with  my  daughter.  Now  that  I'm 
working  at  the  hospital.  I'm  no  longer  lonely. 
It  has  given  rne  a  new  leaae  on  life." 

WORCESTER,   MASS. 

Recently,  the  Worcester  corps  taped  the 
comments  of  their  members.  The  following 
are  direct  quotes  from  the  tapes : 

Mrs.  L:  "I  am  a  retired  teacher  and  social 
worker.  I  found  that  retirement  wasn't 
what  it  was  dreamed  up  to  be,  especially  as 
a  widow.  For  the  first  time  In  my  social 
work  career,  I  found  that  the  best  place  to 
Identify  myself  would  be  with  my  own  group. 
I  had  worked  with  all  ages  In  all  conditions, 
but  never  with  the  aged.  Now  I  cover  six 
fronts.  I  go  regularly  with  a  program  of 
reminiscent  music  (piano  playing)  to  two 
nursing  homes,  three  homes  for  the  aged. 
But  perhaps  the  most  rewarding  place  is 
my  station  at  the  Worcester  State  Hospital, 
where  I  play  for  a  group  of  disturbed  old 
ladles." 

Miss  B;  "When  I  retired,  I  thought  I  would 
take  It  easy.  I  had  found  work  too  much  for 
me,  too  much  tension  and  pressure.  But 
retirement  wasn't  as  easy  or  as  pleasant  as 
many  have  since  found  out.  I  come  to  the 
age  center  and  try  to  be  helpful.  I  do 
practically  everything,  except  type.  I  also 
do  baking  for  the  monthly  parties  they  have 
here  and  for  committee  corps  meetings.  That 
is  right  up  my  alley.  One  finds  out  that 
there  is  much  that  one  can  do  If  one  wants 
to  seek  it  out.  This  has  been  the  happiest 
time  of  my  life." 

LOS  ANOELES,  CALIT. 

Bicerpt  from  a  letter  from  senior  service 
corps  chairman:  "The  responses  of  our  Ini- 
tial 20  senior  volunteers  at  the  time  they 
'ere  Interviewed  were  generally  to  the  effect 
«i»t   they   w&nted    something    to   do    that 


would  be  personally  gratifying  with  which 
to  fill  their  time.  Some  typical  comments: 
'I  don't  want  to  be  dependent  on  my  chil- 
dren for  something  to  do.  I  still  have  some- 
thing to  give'." 

ESSEX  COUNTY,   N.J. 

Mrs.  J,  73  years  old,  formerly  a  practical 
nurse  and  garment  worker,  now  works  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  American  Red  Cross  oper- 
ating a  Thermo-Porm  duplicating  machine 
producing  textbooks  for  children  who  are 
blind  and  partially  sighted,  in  the  Newark 
public  schools.  Speaking  before  a  group  of 
agency  center  executives  and  senior  service 
corps  recruits,  Mrs.  J  stated:  "Whether  you 
are  helping  a  sick  jjerson  or  child,  you  will 
feel  a  pleasure  at  giving  that  you  never 
knew  before.  There  Is  no  business,  no 
money,  no  bargaining,  Just  pleasure  you  can't 
buy,  helping  others." 

PHILAnELPHIA,    PA. 

Mrs.  P  represents  an  excellent  example  of 
partial  rehabilitation  through  volunteer 
service.  She  is  afflictef*  with  severe  arthritis 
and  debilitating  obesity  and  for  some  time 
has  been  able  to  leave  her  home  only  occa- 
sionally. She  first  came  to  Helpmate  In  No- 
vember of  1963,  having  been  referred  by  a 
newspaper  article.  She  stated  that  she  had 
a  typewriter  at  home  and  that  It  would  be 
possible  for  her  daughter  to  pick  up  and  de- 
liver work  for  her  to  do.  This  was  accom- 
plished, and  she  was  also  enlisted  as  a  knitter 
of  sweaters  for  emergency  aid,  with  all  her 
work  being  done  at  home. 

After  some  weeks  of  giving  service  In  this 
manner,  Mrs.  P  decided  to  try  coming  to  the 
office  of  the  Jewish  Family  Service,  for  whom 
she  had  been  working  at  home.  With  her 
daughter  providing  transportation,  this  plan 
worked  most  satisfactorily,  both  for  Mrs.  P 
and  for  the  agency.  Mrs.  P  derived  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  the 
knowledge  that  she  was  able  to  leave  her 
home  1  day  a  week,  something  she  had  not 
been  prepared  to  do  before  becoming  a  Help- 
mate volunteer.  She  is  now  in  the  process 
of  receiving  medical  help  for  her  arthritis 
and  has  also  recently  undergone  surgery,  but 
she  has  Indicated  in  writing  her  desire  to  con- 
tinue working  for  Helpmate  as  soon  as  she  is 
able.  While  her  physical  problems  continue, 
her  mental  attitude  has  been  materially  im- 
proved and  the  knowledge  that  she  has  been 
able  to  be  of  service  has  sustained  her 
throughout  her  hospital  stays  and  has  given 
her  something  to  anticipate  when  she  Is  re- 
covered. 

[From  Council  Woman  magazine  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women,  June 
1955) 

Two  Mailmen  Take  a  New  Route 

When  Charles  Quinne  and  Albert  Buskey 
received  their  invitations  to  an  orientation 
session  for  the  Worcester  Senior  Service 
Corps,  they  were  frankly  skeptical. 

If  the  letter  hadn't  been  signed  by  Mrs. 
Wallace  Wolf,  then  president  of  Worcester 
section.  It  Is  doubtful  that  they  would  have 
gone  at  all.  Mr.  Quinne  knew  Mrs.  Wolf 
well;  he'd  been  her  mailman  for  20  years 
before  his  recent  retirement  from  the  post 
office.  Mr.  Buskey,  also  a  mailman,  had  re- 
tired at  the  same  time.  It  seemed  nice  that 
somebody  like  Mrs.  Wolf  should  care  about 
helping  them  to  fill  up  all  this  sudden  spare 
time — but  volunteering  seemed  like  a  strange 
idea.  And  what  kind  of  volunteering  could 
a  mailman  do? 

"We're  not  going  to  make  out  here — that 
was  the  kind  of  feeling  we  had,"  confessed 
Mr.  Buskey  later. 

Still,  when  another  woman  on  Mr.  Quinne's 
mall  route  called  to  urge  them  to  come,  they 
decided  to  go  down  together.  At  the  meeting, 
they  couldn't  help  but  be  Impressed  by  the 
stories  told  by  Mrs.  Sylvia  Barg,  of  Philadel- 
phia's Helpmate  about  the  volunteer  work 


retired  f>eople  there  were  doing.  They  were 
even  more  Impressed  by  the  slides  she  showed 
of  the  people  on  their  Jobs  in  hospitals, 
offices,  and  children's  homes. 

It  was  lucky  that  the  director  of  volun- 
teers at  the  local  hospital  was  at  the  meeting, 
too.  When  Mr.  Quinne  and  Mr.  Buskey 
showed  interest,  she  Invited  them  down  to 
see  her  on  the  spot.  They  were  given  train- 
ing and  signed  up  for  once  a  week  to  wheel 
patients  from  their  wards  to  the  physical 
therapy  room. 

"It  turned  out  to  be  a  great  Job,"  says  Mr. 
Buskey. 

"A  lot  of  people  we  wheel  down  to  therapy 
are  scared,"  he  says.  "They  don't  know  what 
to  expect.  We  talk  to  them  while  they're 
waiting.  We  tell  them  It's  nothing  to  worry 
about.  We  find  out  what  they're  Interested 
in  and  talk  about  that.  We  bring  them  coffee 
and  magazines.  It  keeps  their  minds  off 
being  frightened." 

Mr.  Quinne  and  Mr.  Buskey  grew  so  en- 
thuBlatlc  about  their  work  that  they  ended 
In  giving  4  days  a  week.  The  hospital  was 
delighted,  and  each  now  has  a  small  pile  of 
thank  you  notes  from  former  patients. 

Stories  like  that  of  Mr.  Quinne  and  Mr. 
Buskey  can  be  told  by  many  of  the  16  council 
sections  pioneering  the  senior  service  corps. 
If  there  is  one  thing  all  have  learned  It  Is 
that  the  biggest  selling  Job  must  be  done  to 
the  older  volunteers  themselves. 

"With  all  the  tremendous  enthusiasm  that 
first  greeted  the  corj>8,"  says  one  of  the  pro- 
fessionals long  associated  with  the  program, 
"we  expected  to  be  flooded  with  applicants. 
We  were  a  bit  startled  to  find  that  it  was  far 
easier  to  get  coeponsorlng  agencies  and 
volunteer  Jobs  than  the  older  volunteers 
themselves.  We've  had  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  realization  that  older  people  are  often 
resistant  to  change.  It's  hard  to  try  some- 
thing new  after  a  long  lifetime.  Even  If  a 
new  Idea  appeals  to  you,  you  may  be  afraid. 

"We've  found  that  one  approach  is  not 
enough.  We  have  to  contact  people  many 
times.  We  have  to  Uterally  saturate  a  com- 
munity with  the  idea." 

Besides  getting  radio,  TV,  and  newspaper 
publicity — which  has  been  relatively  easy  to 
obtain — sections  in  the  corps  have  ap- 
proached clergymen,  doctors  and  personnel 
directors  who  are  in  touch  with  retired  peo- 
ple to  ask  them  to  make  recommendations. 
Personal  contact  by  council  members.  Uke 
Mrs.  Wolf's,  are  also  urged.  Essex  County, 
NJ..  persuaded  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance 
Co.  to  hold  a  luncheon  for  retired  employees 
at  which  Mrs.  Mortimer  Wald,  a  leader  in 
council  older  adult  programs,  spoke.  As  a 
result  of  efforts  by  the  section  and  Its  co- 
sponsor,  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  of 
Newark.  Belleville,  Irvington,  and  West  Hud- 
son, a  local  electronics  firm  Is  mentioning  the 
corps  In  its  counseling  for  retirement  guide- 
book and  in  interviews  with  retiring  em- 
ployees. In  Worcester,  where  the  corps  is 
cosponsored  with  the  Age  Center  of  Worcester 
Area,  Inc.,  the  United  Church  Women  Joined 
In  spKjnsorlng  the  recrtiitment  campaign. 

Not  all  senior  volunteers  have  to  be  coaxed. 
Stamford  recently  was  faced  with  quite  an 
opposite  problem:  an  ebullient  gentlemsm 
who  Insisted  upon  a  Job  that  nobody  else 
could  do  and  had  never  been  done. 

It  took  skilled  suffwork,  but  the  Stamford 
corps  did  it.  Since  their  client  was  an  en- 
thusiastic ballroom  dancer,  they  talked  the 
local  association  for  retarded  children  into 
letting  him  give  dancing  lessons  to  a  group 
of  retarded  teenagers  employed  at  their  shel- 
tered workshop.  This  means  that  twice  a 
week  all  of  the  workshop  equipment  has  to 
be  cleared  off  the  floor,  but  the  lessons  have 
been  so  successful  that  nobody  complains. 
The  difficult  volunteer  proved  to  be  all 
patience  and  warmth  with  the  children,  and 
amazed  the  professionals  by  working  out 
ways  of  teaching  them  right  from  left  so  that 
they  were  happy  to  remember.     There  are 
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now  plana  to  liave  him  teach  other  alznllar 
groupB. 

The  corpe  program  has  also  learned  to  be 
flexible.  In  Monmouth  County,  SJ.,  where 
Greater  Red  BaiU.  Acbury  Park,  and  Long 
Branch  eectlon*  are  coepocsoring  a  corps,  a 
group  of  reeldenta  In  a  housing  development 
for  older  people  ware  attracted  by  the  idea  of 
Tolunteailng.  but  a  transportation  problem 
mada  It  difBcult  to  go  out  Into  the  commu- 
nity. In  oonsulUtlon  with  the  county  wel- 
fare council,  a  program  was  developed  which 
allowed  the  senior  volunteers  to  do  sewing 
and  paF>erwork  for  health  and  welfare  agen- 
cies In  the  community  rooms  of  their  devel- 
opment. 

The  corps  is  delighted  to  And  that  senior 
volunteers  can  be  of  value  to  other  older  peo- 
ple. In  Loa  Angeles,  where  the  program  Is 
baaad  in  the  section-sponsored  golden  age 
center,  a  new  community  demonstration 
project  Is  being  planned  with  the  city  volun- 
teer bureau  and  department  of  parks  and 
recreation.  It  expects  to  place  senior  volun- 
teers as  recreation  programers,  teachers  of 
akUls,  and  dlscusalon  group  leaders  in  three 
older  adult  centers  operated  by  the  park 
department. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  placement 
made  by  the  corps  is  that  of  a  retired 
Worcester,  Mass.,  salesman  who  speaks  seven 
eaatern  European  langxiages.  It  was  ar- 
ranged for  him  to  visit  patients  at  the 
Worcester  State  Hospital  for  the  Mentally  111 
who.  because  of  difficulties  with  English,  were 
particularly  withdrawn.  As  a  result  of  his 
Tlalta,  one  woman,  when  addressed  In  her 
native  tongue,  uttered  her  first  Intelligible 
words  In  30  years. 

Achievements  like  these  are  what  keep 
corps  spirits  high,  encourage  more  corps  to 
grow,  and  keep  the  corps — and  council — in 
the  spotlight  for  people  concerned  with  the 
aged. 

Dr.  Donald  Kent,  Director  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Aging,  who  recently  addressed  the  found- 
ing meeting  of  the  corps  In  £:Bsex  County,  Is 
among  those  Impressed.  "With  early  retire- 
ment," he  says,  "it  Is  essential  that  activities 
be  developed  that  are  meaningful  and  satis- 
fying for  older  people.  The  Senior  Service 
Corps  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  la  one  of  the  most  Imaginative  that 
I  have  seen." 

[Prom  Look  magazine,  Aug.  13.  1963] 
Sam  Wlntki  Rxriacs  Prom  Old  Ace 

Retirement  came  early  and  cruelly  to  Sam 
Winter,  a  W-year-old  Brooklyn.  N.Y..  car- 
penter. On  June  36.  1058,  Sam  fell  8  feet 
from  a  ecaffold  to  the  pavement  In  Manhat- 
tan's Herald  Square.  Hla  back  was  painfully 
Injured;  bis  left  arm  and  foot  were  broken. 
It  was  the  end  of  a  career  that  had  started 
at  14.  when  he  became  a  carpenter's  appren- 
tice In  Poland,  and  continued  after  he  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  In  1920. 

Prom  1968  to  1961,  Ssmi  was  In  and  out 
of  the  hoepltal.  He  had  four  operations. 
He  wore  a  special  brace  for  his  back  He  had 
to  use  a  cane.  At  home,  he  experienced  the 
first  frightening,  empty  hours  of  enforced 
retirement.  But  Sam  Winter  wouldn't  sit 
Idle  In  a  chair,  his  life  over.  He  went  out 
and  Joined  a  senior  citizens'  center.  Today, 
he  Is  a  volunteer  In  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women's  new  community  project — 
the  senior  service  corps. 

The  center  Is  Important  to  Sam  Winter.  In 
Its  small  workshop,  he  builds  cabinets  and 
benchea,  and  has  put  a  new  door  on  the 
phone  booth.  He  wears  a  carpenter's  shop 
apron  all  day.  Once  a  week,  as  part  of  his 
work  In  the  senior  service  corps.  Sam  teaches 
copper  art  to  Girl  Scouts  in  the  center's 
workshop.  More  than  300  Girl  Scouta  have 
attended  his  classes  since  the  proftram  be- 
gan In  January.  "It's  been  wonderful."  Sam's 
wife  says.  He  loves  the  work  and  the  chil- 
dren.   He  gets  up  every  morning  with  a  goal. 


Hla  feet  ache,  his  back  aches — it's  sheer  hell. 
But  if  he  didn't  have  a  place  to  go,  he  might 
not  get  up  at  all."  The  center  gives  Sam  a 
place  to  go  to,  and  the  confidence  he  will  need 
to  reach  out  beyond  It. 

S:im  returned  to  an  active  role  In  the  world 
at  public  school  197,  where  he  now  spends 
1  day  a  week  as  a  volunteer  carpenter.  His 
experience  there  will  help  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Jewish  Women  to  expand  Its  senior 
service  corps.  Plans  call  for  a  network  of 
community  volunteer  bureaus  and  Independ- 
ent service  groups  outside  the  senior  centers. 
(Noncenter  projects  are  already  underway 
In  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  and  Los  Angeles.) 
The  council  has  learned  much  from  Sam  and 
the  centers.  "When  they  were  first  eotab- 
llahed,  the  centers  seemed  to  be  a  conveni- 
ent place  to  put  grandma  out  of  the  way," 
Mrs.  WlUen  says.  "Now.  they  are  becoming  a 
place  to  help  the  aged  get  back  to  society — 
a  bridge.  We  have  to  find  new  ways  of  build- 
ing bridges,  of  helping  all  of  us  get  back  to 
our  world"  The  senior  service  corps  Is  doing 
that.  For  Sam  Winter,  It  has  been  a  bridge 
from  Injury  and  Idleness  to  a  world  of  mean- 
ing and  fulfillment. 

Older  People  Describe  Their  Need  To 
Serve — Typical  Letters  From  Prospective 
Applicants 

Since  the  announcement  of  the  establish- 
ment of  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women's 
Senior  Service  Corps  experiment,  hundreds 
of  letters  requesting  information  have  been 
received  from  public  and  private  agencies, 
churches  and  civic  organizations  all  over 
the  country.  (Copies  of  these  letters  will 
be  sent  upon  request,  i  Letters  from  pros- 
pective applicants  from  every  part  of  the 
country  clearly  prove  the  need  for  this  serv- 
ice. The  following  are  some  typical  exam- 
ples. For  other  examples,  see  attached  arti- 
cle. "Just  What  We  Were  Looking  For." 

Worcester,  Mass. 

DcAR  Madam:  I  wish  to  offer  myself  to  fill 
one  of  those  100  Jobs  mentioned  In  last 
night's  Gazette.  I  am  a  retired  railroad 
agent  and  train  dispatcher,  In  perfect  health. 
The  last  time  I  was  really  sick  was  at  the 
age  of  7  when  I  suffered  from  pleurisy.  I 
do  not  smoke,  drlnfc,  or  run  about  with  dis- 
orderly women.  I  am  married  the  second 
time,  and  am  the  father  of  seven  children. 

After  I  was  pensioned,  my  wife  and  I  op- 
erated a  general  store  for  over  5  years,  but 
that  was  over  3  years  ago.  I  was  74  last 
Christmas  day,  but  I  haven't  started  to  de- 
teriorate in  body  to  any  great  extent 

The  most  awful  job  that  I  have  ever  had 
Is  what  I  am.  and  have  been  doing,  for  the 
past  3  years,  .ind  that  l.-;  .cltUng  In  a  chair 
reading  papers  and  books,  talking  short 
walk.":.  CTOlng  t-i  bed  .iiiu  Rf-rting  up  tiie  next 
morning  and  repeating  the  same  routine,  day 
In  and  day  out.  Retirement  is  for  those  who 
want  to  die. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Mr.  B. 


Warren.  Mich. 

Dear  Sir  I  am  one  of  those  retirees,  who 
through  no  fault  of  my  own,  am  too  young 
to  die.  and  too  old  to  work.  I'm  66  years 
young  and  on  !soclal  .security,  and  I  sure 
would  love  to  get  back  in  the'  saddle  again. 
Hate  to  think  that,  that  old  rocking  chair 
has  got  me;  my  family  Is  grown;  and  on 
their  own  which  leaves  me  with  very  little 
to  do  and  when  I  try  to  endeavor  myself  to 
do  something  It's  always  no  grandma,  take  It 
easy,  we'll  do  It — which  Is  very  sweet  but  I 
feel  I'll  degenerate  faster  this  way  than  be- 
ing occupied. 

I'm  al.Ko  a  widow,  have  been  for  the  last 
IS  years;  my  life  has  been  a  hard  one  but 
always  managed  to  keep  my  chin  up.  When 
my  husband  was  living  we  had  been  in  busi- 
ness for  a  ntunber  of  years,  but  since  hla 
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passing,  I  had  It  very  hard  and  now  on  so- 
cial security,  which  la  very  small;  it  would 
do  my  heart  good  to  be  of  help.  I  speak 
and  write  both  languages,  French  and  Eng- 
liah,  fluently.  I  probably  could  be  of  help 
to  someone  in  hospital,  writing,  can  play 
piano,  play  cards,  etc.  I'm  sure  I  could  at 
In  Bomewliere  where  I  hope  I  could  be  of 
some  great  help. 

Hearing  from  you  would  give  me  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  and  could  furnish  you  with 
best  of  references  as  to  character  and 
abUlty. 

Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  S. 

DETBorr.  Mich. 

Deab  Madam:  Kindly  advise  If  there  is  a 
senior  service  corps  in  Detroit  as  described 
in  today's  Detroit  News. 

I  give  2  or  3  days  each  week  to  the  Amer- 
ican Bed  Cross  In  their  induction  program 
and  service  to  military  families  and  I  should 
like  to  give  1  or  2  days  to  some  other  proj- 
ect, especially  where  typing  skills  would  be 
needed.  I  understand  that  volunteer  work- 
ers who  have  clerical  skills  are  sometimes 
hard  to  find. 

I  am  receiving  social  security  benefits  but 
I  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  be  Idle. 
My  eight  children  are  married  and  gone  and 
what  I  have  now  (and  what  I  never  had  be- 
fore) Is  time. 

Very  truly, 

Mrs.  J. 

Vital  CoMMONrrT  Work  Is  Bedto  Do)ne 
(See  also  attached  reprints:  Philadelphia 
section's  H.E1.P./Mate;  Look  features  Brook- 
lyn Senior  Service  Corps;  newspaper  clip- 
pings from  Newark  Sunday  News  and  the 
New  York  Times,  and  East  Orange  Record.) 

Senior  service  corps  volunteers  are  serv- 
ing the  economically  disadvantaged  of  all 
ages  In  a  variety  of  settings  Including:  set- 
tlement houses,  schools,  public  libraries, 
boys  clubs,  girls  clubs,  nursing  homes,  homes 
for  the  aged,  recreation  centers  operated  by 
the  city  department  of  parks  and  recreation, 
projects  of  the  department  of  public  wel- 
fare, restoration  centers,  cerebral  palsy  cen- 
ters, commissions  for  the  blind.  State  mental 
hospitals,  sheltered  workshops  for  retarded, 
blood  banks,  museums,  adoption  centers, 
every  type  of  social  agency.  Many  of  the 
above  agencies  and  institutions  serve  Indi- 
viduals on  all  economic  levels.  However,  the 
majority,  particularly  those  serving  the  men- 
tally and  physically  handicapped,  do  not 
identify  the  economically  deprived. 

Few  corps  have,  as  yet,  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  with  local  community  action 
programs.'  During  the  summer,  several 
corps  members  In  Worcester  did  clerical 
work  for  the  WICSS  screening  center  for  the 
Job  Corps  for  girls.  Members  of  the  Stam- 
ford corps  who  were  referred  to  He.'id  Start 
during  this  past  summer  found  that  the 
project  was  not  then  prepared  to  work  with 
volunteers  of  any  age  group.  The  Los  Ange- 
les corps  chairman  reports:  "We  have  not, 
as  yet,  explored  the  possibility  of  our  volun- 
teers working  with  the  war  on  poverty. 
Most  of  the  war  on  poverty  projects  are. 
at  present,  substantially  In  areas  distant 
from  the  primary  area  In  which  our  volun- 
teers live  and  transportation  Is  our  most 
often  encountered  problem." 

An  attempt  Is  now  being  made  to  Involve 
senior  service  corps  members  In  Medicare 
Alert  In  commimltles  where  this  Is  In 
operation. 

However,  It  must  be  stressed  that  senior 
service  corps  volunteers  are  giving  direct 
service   to   the   economically   disadvantaged 
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'  Members  of  the  Brooklyn  Council  Cen- 
ter for  Senior  Citizens  are  serving  as  volun- 
teers In  the  New  York  City  public  school 
Head  Start  program. 


The  story  of  one  senior  service  corps  volun- 
teer In  Essex  County,  N.J.,  Illustrates  the 
variety  of  aid  which  one  willing,  able  older 
person  can  give  the  economically  deprived. 
Mr.  L.,  an  82-year-old  retired  architect,  un- 
dertook as  his  first  senior  service  assignment 
the  task  of  giving  professional  guidance  to 
an  interracial  group  In  Newark  who  were 
building  their  own  church.  When  the  de- 
partment of  welfare  advised  the  corps  that 
they  needed  teachers  of  skills  for  home- 
makers  roundtables,  Mr.  L.  eagerly  agreed 
to  give  demonstrations  on  how  to  build  and 
repair  furniture.  He  is  now  acting  as  a 
volunteer  for  the  Newark  Commission  for 
Conservation  and  Neighborhood  Rehabilita- 
tion and  regularly  visits  homeowners  In 
deteriorated  neighborhoods  and  advises 
them  on  how  to  Improve  the  value  of  their 
property. 

Included  In  other  services  given  the  eco- 
nomically deprived  are: 

Teaching  remedial  reading  in  elementary 
schools  where  they  have  a  large  enrollment 
of  underprivileged  children  and  In  summer 
programs  set  up  to  help  deprived  children 
succeed  at  school; 

Skills  courses  (sewing,  printing,  crafts, 
dancing);  vocational  counseling;  gymnastics 
and  body  building  In  low-income  neighbor- 
hood centers; 

Cultural  enrichment  programs,  setting  up 
libraries  at  settlement  houses; 

Services  at  the  work  opportunity  center 
set  up  by  the  department  of  public  welfare 
to  teach  reading. to  heads  of  families,  so  that 
they  can  get  employment; 

Serving  as  grandparent  counselors  at  a 
camp  for  deprived  children; 

Assisting  occupational  therapist  at  the 
physical  medicine  department  of  the  vet- 
erans hospital;  and 

Assisting  the  caseworker  at  an  adoption 
center. 

The  services  done  by  senior  service  corps 
volunteers  are  as  Individual  as  the  volunteers 
themselves.  As  many  are  described  In  the 
enclosed  materials,  they  will  not  be  repeated 
here.    Among  others; 

A  72-year-old  electrical  engineer  Is  assist- 
ing the  curator  of  the  Stamford  museum  to 
Bet  up  a  portable  educational  exhibit  on  the 
history  of  communications  to  tour  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

A  former  postman  In  assisting  the  execu- 
tive at  the  Essex  County  Heart  unit  in  re- 
organizing the  unit. 

A  former  dean  of  girls  at  a  local  business 
school  does  secretarial  and  statistical  work 
for  the  rehabilitation  center  of  Worcester, 

A  former  custodian  does  Janitorial  work 
at  the  Stamford  Rehabilitation  Center. 

A  widely  traveled  articulate  man  gives 
lectures  Illustrated  by  slides  to  a  geography 
class  in  a  Louisville  school. 

A  group  of  volunteers  are  conducting  a 
survey  on  readers  for  the  Sharon,  Pa.  Public 
Library. 

There  are  numerous  stories  to  illustrate 
now  both  young  and  old  can  be  served  by 
good  volunteer  projects.  Recently,  the 
White  Plains,  N.Y.,  Senior  Center,  sponsored 
by  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
initiated  a  senior  service  program.  The  at- 
tached reprint  from  the  December  9  New 
York  Times  tells  how  both  the  schoolchll- 
oren  and  the  older  people  feel  about  this 
service.  Since  the  article  was  written,  the 
number  of  schoolchildren  served  has  in- 
creased to  80. 

A  group  of  children,  their  friends,  and 
parents  are  looking  at  older  people  In  a  new 
»ay  as  a  result  of  the  activities  of  Brooklyn's 
Senior  Service  Corps  members.  Part  of  this 
imaginative  program  Is  described  In  the  at- 
tached reprint:  "Look  Features  Brooklyn 
°*f'°f  Service  Corps."  Some  letters  re- 
«ived  from  children  who  have  been  served 
•«  aUo  attached. 


[Prom  the  East  Orange  (N.J.)  Record,  Oct  21 

1966] 

Meaningful  Years 

It  probably  comes  as  a  surprise  to  many 
people  that  a  clearinghouse  for  volunteer 
work  by  the  elderly  exists.  It's  the  sort  of 
thing  communlty-servlce-mlnded  people 
think  of  whenever  the  needs  of  a  city  like 
East  Orange  are  discussed.  As  recently  as 
this  month  the  senior  citizens  subcommittee 
of  the  community  action  program  puzzled 
over  the  ways  in  which  older  people  with 
time  to  spare  and  skills  to  offer  could  use 
both  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

The  senior  service  corps  (SSC)  has  existed 
for  Just  over  1  year.  It  consists  primarily  of 
a  committee  of  women,  a  small  office  in 
Newark  staffed  by  Mrs.  Marjorle  Morrow  and 
the  25  volunteers  she  has  interviewed  and 
placed  In  Jobs  of  all  kinds — hospitals,  chil- 
dren's aid,  libraries,  guidance  clinics,  neigh- 
borhood centers,  and  so  on. 

The  Essex  County  SSC  Is  a  pilot  project, 
one  of  15  In  the  Nation  which  Is  being  care- 
fully watched  by  authorities  In  gerontlcs 
(that's  old-age  specialists).  Government  and 
social  work.  If  it  proves  successful,  as  It 
has  here  so  far,  it  is  likely  to  be  Incorporated 
into  a  piece  of  Federal  legislation.  If  that 
happens  the  Impact  on  the  welfare  of  the 
elderly  would  be  at  least  comparable  to  the 
effect  that  employment  programs  related  to 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  have  had 
on  the  young  people  of  this  Nation.  And 
that  Is  considerable. 

All  this  week  SSC  registration  desks  have 
been  set  up  at  public  places  In  town.  Lit- 
erature Is  available  and  the  folks  at  the 
desks  can  answer  specific  questions.  •   •   • 

At  the  klckoff  event  Monday,  when  Sena- 
tor Harrison  Williams  spoke,  many  of  the 
people  present  seemed  to  be  Impressed  with 
the  SSC  Ideas  but  not  convinced.  In  other 
words,  there  was  unanimous  interests  In  the 
concept  and  the  functions  of  the  corps;  the 
need  for  such  an  agency  is  manifest.  The 
only  doubt  anyone  had  was  how  much  he  or 
she  should  be  Involved. 

That,  of  course.  Is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
program.  The  Individuals  who  recognize  the 
need,  who  are  interested  In  the  program 
must  participate  or  there  Is  no  program. 

These  Individuals  actually  stand  the  most 
to  gain.  For  what  the  service  corps  offers 
above  all  else  Is  the  chance  to  be  useful 
and  productive  even  If  the  world  of  business 
closed  Its  doors  or  the  family  has  outgrown 
Its  need  for  you;  your  earlier  roles  In  society 
were  merely  building  toward  the  fulfillment 
that  twilight  years  can  be. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Dee.  9,  1965] 
White  Plains  Elders  Lend  Hand  n»  Teach- 
ing Skills  to  the  "Toono 
(By  Steven  V.  Roberts) 

White  Plains,  N.Y.,  December  8.— Slowly 
the  gnarled  brown  liand  guided  tiny  fingers 
clenching  a  paintbrush  and  the  Jagged  line 
turned  into  a  smooth  curve  as  the  white 
paint  outlined  the  neck  of  a  dog. 

"Dickie  Is  one  of  my  prize  pupils,"  Mrs. 
Edith  Wolcott  beamed.  Dickie  Vogel,  age  8. 
looked  up  through  huge  brown  eyes  set  in 
an  almost  perfectly  round  face  and  went  back 
to  daubing  black  paint  in  the  region  of  the 
dog's  eye. 

Mrs.  Wolcott  Is  one  of  14  senior  citizens — 
she  admits  to  39  years — who  have  spent  C 
afternoons  this  fall  teaching  various  crafts 
and  skills  to  about  60  children  at  the  Adult 
Community  House  at  20  Soundvlew  Avenue 
here. 

StTBSl'WUTE  grandparents 

The  program  contrasts  markedly  with  the 
often  boring,  make-work  activities  provided 
by  many  organizations  for  older  persons. 

"They're  really  substitute  grandparents," 
said  Mrs.  Howard  Rothman,  a  member  of  the 


Post  Road  School  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tion, which  cosponsors  the  program  with 
the  community  house. 

"A  lot  of  people  in  a  suburb  like  White 
Plains  come  from  all  over  the  country."  she 
said.  "They're  IBM  or  General  Poods  or  In- 
surance people  and  there  are  no  grandpar- 
ents here.  Many  of  these  kids  see  their 
grandparents  only  at  Christmas. 

It  Is  debatable  who  enjoys  the  classes 
more — the  children  or  their  elders.  Across  a 
long,  sunny  room  from  the  painting  class 
six  little  girls  chattered:  "Is  this  right,  Mrs. 
Popper?    Start  me,  Mrs.  Popper." 

Mrs.  Lillian  Popper  put  down  the  stitching 
she  was  checking  and  said:  "It's  very  pleas- 
urable here.  It  makes  me  recall  the  days 
when  my  children  were  this  age.  and  I'm 
refreshed  by  the  children's  talk." 

In  the  basement  Lennox  Blyth,  a  retired 
bakery  manager,  told  several  boys  in  a  soft 
Scotch  burr  how  to  round  wooden  shelves 
and  George  W.  Vos  pointed  proudly  to  a  clay 
dinosaur  that  9-year-old  Walter  Harris  had 
Just  finished. 

Mr.  Vos,  who  as  former  advertising  direc- 
tor for  Texaco  created  the  company's  famous 
fire  chief  symbol,  said  he  had  taken  up  clay 
modeling  and  was  delighted  to  teach  the 
youngsters. 

"I  knew  I'd  be  retired  some  day,"  he  said 
between  puffs  on  his  pipe,  "and  I  didn't  col- 
lect postage  stamps  or  anything." 

MORE    than    300    CHILDREN    APPLIED 

The  commimlty  house  Is  a  nonsectarlan 
membership  organization  open  to  persons 
over  60  years  old  and  sponsored  by  the  Scars- 
dale-Whlte  Plains  section  of  the  National 
Council  of-JewIsh  Women.  More  than  300 
children  from  the  Post  School  applied  for 
the  experimental  program  this  fall,  but  there 
was  room  for  only  60.  After  New  Year's  more 
teachers  and  students  will  be  added. 

"The  children  were  supposed  to  come  at 
3:30  and  have  milk  and  cookies  before  start- 
ing but  they  tear  in  here  at  3  and  gulp  their 
food  In  5  minutes,"  Mrs.  Rothman  said. 

I  Prom  the  Newark  (N.J.)  News,  May  9.  1965] 

Retired?     Oveb  60?     Bored?     Don't  Be; 
Senior  Service  Corps  Needs  You 

Retired  and  over  60?  Well,  don't  Just  sit 
at  home.  There's  a  bureau  at  45  Branford 
Place  that  will  find  a  Job  for  you  as  a  volun- 
teer worker  In  a  social  agency. 

Mrs.  Marjory  Morrow,  executive  director  of 
the  senior  service  corps,  said:  "Our  problem 
Is  getting  retirees  acquainted  with  us.  There 
are  hundreds  of  positions  available." 

If  an  elderly  person  has  a  special  skill, 
there  Is  .sure  to  be  some  agency  that  can  use 
It.  "A  man  skilled  In  woodworking,  for  in- 
stance, can  teach  a  boy  the  craft,"  Mr.  Morrow 
said.  "We  need  such  teachers  In  boys'  cen- 
ters In   Newark." 

The  senior  service  corps,  which  was  created 
last  October,  will  have  Its  official  opening 
Tuesday  at  1:30  p.m.  at  the  Douglas  Hotel. 
Dr.  Donald  P.  Kent.  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Aging,  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  will  speak  at  the  opening  cere- 
monies. 

Since  the  bureau  was  started  and  until 
Mrs.  Morrow's  appointment  as  executive  di- 
rector last  week,  It  was  headed  by  Glenn 
Drover,  of  New  York,  who  worked  there  part 
time  while  getting  his  master's  degree  from 
the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  at  Ford- 
ham  University,  New  York. 

There  are  presently  eight  men  and  women 
working  In  agencies  who  were  placed  there 
by  the  corps.  Louis  Plltkln,  for  Instance,  of 
60  Cedar  Lane  South,  Is  working  with  the 
New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Plltkln,  who  retired  2  years  ago  as  an  elec- 
trical engineer,  is  assisting  a  young  student 
at  Newark  College  of  Engineering  who  was 
blinded  In  an  accident. 
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"H«  Ctoclded  be  wanted  to  completa  bU 
eouTM,"  PUtkln  aald.  "An  ordinary  volun- 
teer couldn't  belp  blm.  He  wouldn't  b«  able 
to  understand  tbe  matbematlcal  equations 
and  tennlnology.  Since  I  started  tbU,  I  bave 
deTeloped  a  r«al  deelre  to  belp  him." 

Jacob  Ocdrlcb,  of  40  Briarwood  Drive.  Short 
HlUa,  vbo  retired  S  months  ago  as  a  manu- 
facturer of  houseware  products,  said  he  was 
used  to  working  a  19-bour  day  and  needed 
something  to  do.  He  spends  between  20  and 
35  hours  per  week  as  a  volunteer  In  tbe 
neuropsycblatrlc  ward  of  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital,  East  Orange. 

Mrs.  Morrow  said  there  la  plenty  to  do  for 
people  without  special  training  or  abilities. 
There  Is  everytblng  from  babysitting  and 
working  with  children  In  playgrounds  to  an- 
swering telephones.  They  can  spend  as  many 
or  as  few  boxira  as  they  choose. 

Interested  persons  are  first  Interviewed  by 
Mrs.  Morrow  to  determine  their  Interests. 
then  referred  to  an  agency. 


SomvxTS  Paovs  That  Ou>Ka  VoLONTXzas  Am* 

NXXOKD    AND    WANTXD 

In  pilot  cities,  survey  teams  have  Inter- 
viewed the  directors  of  health,  welfare,  and 
educational  Institutions  and  have  registered 
hundreds  of  different  services  for  older  per- 
sons. A  chart  showing  the  volunteers'  jobs 
for  older  people  uncovered  by  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Senior  Service  Corps  la  enclosed 
as  a  sample  of  tbe  number  and  vetrlety  of 
opportunities  available. 

Bec«ntly.  Wilmington,  Del.,  completed  a 
survey  of  47  agencies.  In  order  to  determine 
whether  there  existed  a  need  for  older  adult 
volunteers  In  their  community.  Here  are 
some  excerpts  from  their  report  on  the  sur- 
vey: 

"Tbe  cooimunlty  services  council  sent  a 
letter  to  local  agencies  and  Institutions  ad- 
vising them  of  our  survey  and  asking  their 
cooperation.  Miss  Marianne  Howard  kindly 
consented  to  belp  orient  council  volunteers 
who  would  do  tbe  Interviewing. 

"The  response  to  the  use  of  skilled  older 
adult  volunteers  has  been  overwhelmingly 
positive.  Tbe  exceptions  have  been  agencies 
whoee  files  are  confidential  and  therefore  use 
only  professional  staff.  Two  or  three  ex- 
pressed general  misgivings  about  volunteer 
help.  Many  agencies  Indicated  a  wide  range 
of  unmet  needs  that  volunteers  might  fulfill. 

"In  the  area  of  Instruction  and  group 
leadership,  people  are  needed  to  teach  up- 
holstery, cablnetmaklng,  sewing,  radio  and 
TV  repair,  woodworking,  photography,  music, 
art.  dance,  tutoring  In  academic  subjects. 

"There  Is  a  need  for  office  personnel  to  do 
filing,  typing,  mailing,  phoning,  mimeograph- 
ing, and  to  man  the  switchboard. 

"Requests  for  any  number  of  miscellaneous 
helpers  such  as  gardener,  projectionist,  li- 
brarian, temporary  homemaker,  friendly 
visitor,  babysitter,  repairman,  and  someone 
to  assist  with  food  preparation,  were  received. 

"Professional  belp  from  speech  therapists, 
social  workers,  physical  and  occupational 
therapists,  and  nurses  who  have  retired  were 
solicited. 

"This  has  been  a  most  interesting  project. 
To  my  knowledge,  all  agencies  were  moet 
cordial  to  the  volunteers  who  did  the  inter- 
viewing. Many  expressed  keen  Interest  in 
the  proposed  project  and  looked  forward  to 
Its  speedy  implementation." 

Most  surveys  report  similar  results.  In 
general,  those  few  agencies  which  were  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  use  older  adults  were 
uninterested  In  volunteers  of  any  age  group. 
But  much  more  typical  of  the  reaction  to 
the  survey  team  Is  the  following  from  the 
director  of  a  boys  club: 

"I  am  most  anxious  that  this  agency  be 
used  in  tbe  senior  service  corps  program. 
I  need  both  men  and  women  volunteers  who 
are  intarestad  and  patient.  I  need  especially 
people  who  know  the  vocational  field  to  give 
(QUUnoe,  help  place  the  boys  In  poaltlons 


for  apprentice  training,  assist  the  boys  with 
their  homework,  take  care  of  books  in  the 
library.  I  will  take  responslblUty  for  train- 
ing volunteers  for  these  jobs." 

Backgsound     iNroaitATioN     ON      National 

CooNcn.  or  Jewish  Womkn  and  Its  Sexv- 

icxs  roa  Ouiwx  Adults 

The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
founded  in  1893,  Is  a  voluntary  service  and 
educational  organization  whose  purpose  is 
to  lead  and  inform  Jewish  women  for  action 
to  advance  human  welfare  and  democracy.  It 
conducts  a  vigorous  program  of  educational 
and  welfare  activities  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Work  with  older  adults  has  been  a  major 
emphasis  for  many  years  and  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  has  pioneered  a 
series  of  new  programs  to  eliminate  loneli- 
ness and  poverty,  rehabilitate  older  people 
and  enable  them  to  remain  healthy  and  ac- 
tive citizens  in  their  communities.  Since 
establishing  the  first  nationwide  network 
of  golden  age  clubs  and  centers  18  years 
ago,  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
has  set  up  services,  1  e.,  meals-on-wheels, 
special  employment  programs,  sheltered 
workshops.  Institutes  on  how  older  adults 
see  themselves  In  relation  to  their  children 
and  others;  social  action  and  continued  edu- 
cation programs.  Each  new  program  has 
evolved  form  experience  and  NCJW  has  been 
in  the  vanguard  of  developing  new  programs. 
Its  newest  program,  a  nationwide  senior  serv- 
ice corps,  is  a  pioneering  venture  to  provide 
the  opportunity  for  people  In  retirement  to 
be  needed  and  to  be  useful. 

The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
supported  medical  care  for  the  aged  and  is 
currently  Involved  In  an  information  cam- 
paign to  insure  that  every  eligible  older 
adult  receives  the  benefits  to  which  he  Is 
entitled  under  the  1965  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act 

Statement  bt  Mrs.  Nathan  Sloate,  Execo- 
TrvE  DiaECTOR,  Volunteer  Bureau  or  Sac- 
ramento, CaLIT..  StJBMnTED  FOR  THE  RECORD 

or  Hearings  bt  the  U.S.  Senate  Commit- 
tee OK  Aging  on  the  War  on  Poverty  as 
It  ArrECTS  the  Eloerlt,  January  20,  1966 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  executive  director  of   the  Volun- 
teer Bureau  of  Sacramento,  I  wish  to  present 
the  many  ways  the  bureau  utilizes  the  time 
and  talents  of  our  older  citizens  as  volun- 
teers. 

Of  any  group,  is  it  more  true  than  for  our 
older  citizens  that  "most  men  lead  lives  of 
quiet  desperation" — finished  with  their  jobs, 
children  grown,  perhaps  living  in  Increased 
isolation  and  feeling  unneeded  and  useless. 
Many  older  persons  whom  our  culture  has 
cast  adrift  seek  creative  outlets  stlU  expected 
of  maturity  through  a  satisfying  and  ade- 
quate use  of  their  new  leisure  time.  Though 
much  has  been  done  for  and  by  the  older 
persons  In  our  community  to  provide  recrea- 
tion and  social  activities  here  In  Sacramento, 
as  in  many  other  communities,  there  has 
been  no  organizational  method  for  stimulat- 
ing participation  in  community  endeavors 
prior  to  the  development  of  the  Sacramento 
Volunteer  Bureau  so  that  they  could  con- 
tinue to  make  a  real  contribution  to  society 
so  that  they  are  not  "done  for"  but  do  the 
giving. 

Volunteer  work  helps  maintain  the  dig- 
nity, status,  self-respect,  and  self-esteem  of 
the  Individual  and  has  broad  social,  physical, 
and  mental  health  implications.  The  older 
person  as  a  volunteer  finds  personal  satis- 
faction and  growth  in  developing  new  In- 
terest and  skills,  strengthening  old  skills, 
making  new  frWnds  while  learning  about 
and  contributing  to  his  community. 

An  ad  hoc  committee  wa«  formed  in  Jan- 
uary 1963  to  explore  ways  that  senior  citl- 
Eens  could  constructively  utilize  their  sur- 
plus time  so  that  they  remain  active  con- 


tributing citizens  In  our  community,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  lose  their  productive  sklUj 
nor  feel  bored,  useless,  and  unneeded. 

The  committee  was  later  supplanted  by 
the  Volunteer  Bureau  of  Sacramento  and 
started  Its  program  In  October  1982,  with  an 
excessive  focus  on  older  people,  to  test  tbe 
Interest  senior  citizens  have  in  doing  volun- 
teer work  for  nonprofit  health,  welfare,  rec- 
reation, education,  and  cultural  and  civic 
agencies  In  the  community,  and  to  test  com- 
munity Interest  in  supporting  such  a  pro- 
gram. This  bureau  was  made  possible  by 
an  Initial  grant  from  the  Sacramento  Sorop- 
tlmlst  Club,  long  Interested  In  the  welfare 
of  our  older  citizens,  and  a  grant  from  the 
California  State  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare under  the  Community  Services  for  Old- 
er Persons  Act,  and  later  by  the  Junior 
League  of  Sacramento. 

The  November  1965  monthly  report  re- 
veals over  700  volunteers,  of  which  300  were 
older  persons,  were  served  by  the  bureau 
during  this  month.  These  volunteers  were 
placed  in  72  agencies  In  the  following  vol- 
unteer jobs:  library  assistant,  assistant  at 
blind  health  clinics,  physiotherapy,  tape  re- 
cordings for  blind  students,  bralUe  trans- 
cribing, bookkeeping,  assisted  at  blind  social 
and  recreational  groups,  poster  work,  assem- 
bling in  mailing,  statistical  research  projects, 
driver,  friendly  visiting,  filing,  typing,  cleri- 
cal work,  receptionist,  mimeograph  work, 
information  and  referral  services,  hospital 
volunteers,  public  relations,  graphic  artist, 
tutor,  ceramic;  instructors  in  sewing  group 
leaders,  projection  operators,  child  care,  and 
teacher's  aid.  Many  discover  that  volunteer 
work  brings  a  zest  to  life  because  it  offers  a 
new  challenge.  Volunteers  indicate  the 
pl£u;ement  has  given  to  many  a  new  feeling 
of  usefulness,  opportunities  to  make  new 
friends,  and  satisfaction  In  using  their  time 
and  talents  productively. 

Volunteers  come  from  a  cross  section  of 
our  community.  Some  are  financially  inde- 
pendent; some  are  on  a  limited  budget; 
others  are  dependent  on  county  welfare  aid; 
some  have  specific  skills  or  talents;  some 
have  work  experience;  others  have  none. 
Educational  background  varies  from  gram- 
mar school  to  master's  and  professional  de- 
grees. Every  effort  is  made  to  refer  volun- 
teers to  the  most  challenging  jobs  possible. 
However,  some  volunteers  have  little  confi- 
dence In  themselves  and  initially  vrtll  do 
only  the  routine  work  such  as  stapling,  sort- 
ing, and  hand  addressing.  But,  with  en- 
couragement and  direction,  many  do  demand 
more  challenging  assignments. 

The  bureau  encourages  county  welfare 
clients  to  do  volunteer  work  as  this  often 
is  one  of  the  few  opportunities  to  "do  the 
giving."  There  has  been  an  Increase  In  tbe 
number  of  public  welfare  recipients  Inquir- 
ing about  volunteer  opportunities,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  volunteers  placed  In  public 
agencies.  The  war  on  pwverty  Is  opening 
up  new  opjHjrtunlties  for  volunteers  from  all 
segments  of  the  community  and  greater 
placement  possibilities.  Some  examples  of 
how  people  were  helped  by  the  volunteer 
program  follows: 

A  recently  retired  man  of  69  and  his  53- 
year-old  wife  found  that  though  they  en- 
Joyed  fishing  in  the  summer  and  belonged 
to  the  American  Legion  and  Its  auxiliary, 
they  were  bored  and  frustrated  much  of  the 
time.  They  responded  to  a  new  release  of 
the  bureau  calling  for  volunteers.  He  1» 
now  driving  each  Friday  for  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  on  Thursday  for  the  Sacra- 
mento Society  for  the  Blind,  while  serving 
on  occasion  as  a  volunteer  bookkeeper  for 
various  agencies.  His  wife  works  with  th» 
blind  society  on  Tuesday  and  other  activity 
programs  at  the  center.  She  also  does 
clerical  work  for  five  additional  agencies. 
Both  have  telephoned  to  express  their  sstli- 
factlon  In  their  Tolunteer  work.    They  »P- 
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predate   the  opportunity   to  do   this  sepa- 
rstely  so  they  can  exchange  new  experiences, 

Mrs.  H.,  a  widow  age  66,  who  lives  with  her 
unmarried  son  and  Is  partially  dependent 
on  him  financially,  found  her  days  unoc- 
cupied for  great  periods  of  time  and  Indi- 
cated her  loneliness  and  frustration.  Since 
registering  with  the  bureau  she  has  made 
a  number  of  new  friends  and  now  volun- 
teers 40  to  50  hours  per  month  to  various 
agencies  doing  simple  clerical  work.  Eagerly 
«he  awaits  her  next  assignment.  Her  op- 
portunities for  opening  new  vistas  for  her 
obviously  contributed  to  her  happiness  and 
satisfaction. 

An  employed  woman,  age  63,  was  recently 
widowed.  Her  husband  had  died  In  a  men- 
tal hospital.  Although  she  had  friends  at 
her  place  of  employment,  she  found  her  eve- 
nings and  weekends  at  home  lonely  and  bor- 
ing. She  now  volunteers  part  of  Saturday 
and  Sunday  evenings  In  the  psychiatric 
wards  In  the  Sacramento  County  Hospital, 
through  the  Mental  Health  Association  and 
thus  helps  the  patient  to  maintain  contact 
with  the  world  around  him.  She  has  now 
a  new  Interest  and  satisfaction  of  being  part 
of  a  constructive  community  program. 

Mr.  M..  age  68.  a  retired  hotel  clerk,  Uvea 
alone  In  a  small  apartment.  He  moved  to 
this  community  recently  and  has  few  friends 
and  no  hobbles  other  than  watching  tele- 
vision. Since  registering  with  the  bureau, 
he  is  tutoring  students  at  the  grade  school 
level  1  evening  each  week,  as  well  as  giving 
30  to  40  hours  of  clerical  assistance  at  the 
American  Cancer  Society  each  month.  He 
indicates  his  life  has  greater  meaning  to 
him  now  and  he  looks  forward  to  his  volun- 
teer work. 

Mrs.  J.,  age  61,  moved  recently  with  her 
employed  husband  to  Sacramento.  They 
have  no  children  and  few  friends.  She  had 
formerly  done  secretarial  work  and  now  finds 
her  days  long  with  little  feeling  of  accom- 
plishment. She  was  referred  to  the  Travel- 
ers Aid  Society  where  she  now  does  secre- 
Urlal  work  once  a  week  and  thus  enjoying 
the  activity  and  routine  of  an  office  that 
she  missed. 

A  widow  of  71  who  lives  alone  and  Is  receiv- 
ing financial  aid  from  the  Sacramento  County 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  who  has  an 
eighth-grade  education  and  no  employment 
history  was  placed  at  the  USO  as  a  reception- 
lit.  Although  her  health  Is  poor  she  rarely 
misses  her  scheduled  volunteer  assignment. 
She  has  indicated  that  this  gives  her  an  op- 
portunity to  mingle  with  young  people  and 
to  give  her  "something  to  think  about." 

The  growing  recognition  of  the  need  for  a 
volunteer  program  has  been  evidenced  by  Its 
increased  expansion  by  older  persons,  com- 
munity groups  and  agencies  and  public  and 
private  financial  support.  Although  the  pro- 
gram started  as  a  demonstrational  one.  It  has 
become  firmly  established  as  a  prominent 
community  social  agency  as  evidenced  by  Its 
Inclusion  in  the  United  Crusade  this  last 
year.  For  such  programs  to  be  Incorporated 
n  the  mainstream  of  services  to  older  people. 
It  Is  obvious  that  support  must  come  from  all 
sources,  both  public  and  private,  at  all  levels 

2^  community  and  government. 

There  are  many  unmet  needs  that  can  only 
^provided  through  the  availability  of  a 
wiae  variety  of  resources,  many  of  which 
™ght  depend  upon  Federal  encouragement, 
nie  program  has  proven  to  be  a  successful 
'"*'°8  model  In  opening  new  dimensions 
WW  enriching  the  lives  of  older  people  and 
„  "^nwnunlty  betterment  through  Imaglna- 
"ve  utilization  of  volunteer  services. 


ate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  be  ex- 
tended from  January  31,  1966.  the  dead- 
line set  by  Senate  Resolution  12,  to 
March  15, 1966. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  FIUNQ  A 

REPORT 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 

f/^aent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

"•«  tune  for  filing  the  report  of  the  Sen- 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  my  name 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2729,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act.  As  a  member 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. I  have  sought  for  some  time  now 
to  get  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  seek  supplemental  appropriations 
in  order  to  fund  the  direct  loan  program 
which  exists  pursuant  to  section  7(a) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act.  As  of  this 
time  the  Administration  has  not  made 
any  attempt  to  correct  the  situation 
which  certainly  invokes  hardships  on 
great  numbers  of  small  businessmen  in 
this  country  who  are  luiable  to  get  direct 
loans  due  to  the  lack  of  funding. 

Lack  of  available  funds  for  the  direct 
loan  program  is  to  a  great  extent  caused 
by  the  increased  needs  for  disaster  and 
which  has  drained  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  SBA.  In  fact,  since  last 
October  the  SBA  has  not  only  failed  to 
make  any  direct  business  loans  pursuant 
to  section  7(a)  of  the  act  but  has  not 
even  taken  applications  for  such  loans. 
To  prevent  this  type  of  situation  from 
arising  in  the  future,  I  recommend  to 
my  colleagues  S.  2729  which  would  sepa- 
rate the  revolving  funds  under  the  Small 
Business  Act  so  that  the  SBA  could  not 
reach  into  direct  business  loan  funds 
even  in  the  case  of  heavy  disaster  loan 
requirements.  A  separate  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  would  be  required  in 
case  of  excess  demand  for  disaster  loans. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
direct  business  loan  program  which  is 
so  critical  to  so  many  small  businessmen 
would  remain  Inviolate  regardless  of  the 
financial  situation  In  the  various  other 
loan  prc^rams. 

Specifically,  S.  2729  would  establish 
three  separate  revolving  funds  rather 
than  the  one  now  provided  in  the  Small 
Business  Act.  It  provides  for  one  re- 
volving fund  for  direct  business  loans 
under  section  7(a),  prime  contract  au- 
thority imder  section  8(a)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  and  loans  under  title  TV 
of  the  EkJonomlc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
in  the  amount  of  $1,075  million.  A  sec- 
ond revolving  fund  is  set  up  for  disaster 
loans  under  section  7(b)  and  section 
7(b)  (2)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  in  an 
amount  of  $300  million.  Finally,  a  sep- 
arate revolving  fund  for  the  programs 
under  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  I95a— with  the  exception  of  title 
IV  of  that  act — in  an  amount  of  $461 
million  is  also  provided.  The  bill  sets 
the  amounts  of  loans,  guarantees,  and 
commitments  that  may  be  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  under  each  fund. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  pro- 
tecting the  direct  business  loan  program 
so  that  It  may  have  the  neces!>ary  re- 
sources in  the  future  to  carry  out  Its  im- 
portant function. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  granted. 


RESTON  POINTS  TO  D.S.  CLEAN 
HANDS  IN  VIETNAM;  THE  GREAT 
UNAPPRECIATED  U.S.  ASSET 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
few  observers  bring  more  competence, 
understanding  and  objectivity  to  the  de- 
bate over  Vietnam  than  James  Reston 
of  the  New  York  Times. 

This  morning  Mr.  Reston  reports  that 
one  of  the  genuine  obstacles  this  coun- 
try encounters  is  trying  to  persuade  the 
U.N.  that  the  United  States  simply  wants 
to  defend  a  principle  and  nothing  else. 
As  Mr.  Reston  puts  it : 
There  Is  a  tragic  misunderstanding  among 
many  about  the  policies  and  purposes  of 
the  United  States.  •  •  •  They  do  not  quite 
believe  that  the  United  States  Is  mnUng  aU 
this  effort,  taking  all  these  casualties  and  ap- 
propriating all  this  money  In  order  to  de- 
fend a  principle  and  then  go  away.  Wash- 
ington  has  said   it   time  and   time  again 

It  wants  no  territory.  It  desires  no  military 
base.  It  has  no  commerlcal  Interest  In  Viet- 
nam, but  even  many  of  the  allied  delegates 
take  all  this  with  a  knowing  and  skeptical 
smile. 

As  Reston  says  If  we  told  other  na- 
tions we  were  fighting  for  rubber  and 
rice  or  for  a  base  like  Singapore,  they 
could  understand  it — not  approve — but 
understand. 

And  yet  Mr.  President,  our  greatest 
strength  in  Vietnam  is  this  fact — that  our 
hands  are  clean.  We  want  nothing— 
but  to  stop  aggression  and  permit  an 
independent  country  to  retain  its  right 
to  determine  its  own  way. 

In  the  long,  long  run  much  can  be  de- 
cided by  the  good  opinion  of  mankind — 
by  the  conviction  that  one  side  is  moral- 
ly right.  We  have  this  strength  in  Viet- 
nam. Our  moral  case  is  far  stronger 
than  it  has  somehow  come  through — In 
spite  of  a  valiant  effort  by  the  admin- 
istration, especially  by  President  John- 
son. 

It  is  through  this  moral  case — ^thls 
willingness  of  a  great  nation  to  pay 
such  a  terrible  price  for  a  principle  in 
which  it  deeply  believes — that  eventually 
this  Nation  is  going  to  prevail. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  James  Reston  in  today's  New  York 
Times  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  4.  1966] 

Unfted  Nations:  Vhw  Pkom  the  East  Rivzx 

(By  James  Reston) 

United  Nations,  N.Y.,  February  3. — The 
Vietnam  Issue  has  now  moved  from  the  bril- 
liant arena  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  chamber  to  the  delegates'  lounge, 
which  has  comfortable  chairs,  a  well-stocked 
bar,  and  a  lovely  view  of  the  East  River. 

The  conversation  Is  more  civilized  here. 
The  delegates  talk  with  a  little  more  freedom 
and  himianlty  about  the  struggle  In  Vietnam, 
but  even  when  they  stop  spouting 
propaganda,  It  Is  clear  that  there  Is  a  tragic 
misunderstanding  among  many  of  them 
about  the  policies  and  purposes  of  the 
United  States. 

Plainly  put.  It  Is  simply  that  they  do  not 
quite  believe  that  the  United  States  Is  mak- 
ing all  this  effort,  taking  all  these  casualties, 
and  appropriating  all  this  money  In  order  to 
defend  a  principle  and  then  go  away. 
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VfuhXngton  btu  said  It  time  and  time 
Bgaln — It  wants  no  territory.  It  desires  no 
mUltary  bsM,  It  liMM  no  commercial  Interest 
In  Vietnam,  but  even  many  of  the  allied  dele- 
gates take  all  tbls  with  a  knowing  and 
skeptical  smile. 

Maybe  it  is  not  surprising.  The  world  Is 
not  accustomed  to  powerful  nations  fighting 
10,000  milas  from  home  for  anything  but 
commercial  or  strategic  interests.  The  Idea 
of  America  spending  its  wealth  in  Vietnam 
rather  than  adding  to  its  wealth,  as  others 
have  done  in  that  tragic  country,  is  not  easy 
for  cynical  minds. 

This  is  the  paradox  In  so  many  of  these 
private  talks — If  the  United  States  were  fight- 
ing for  the  rubber  and  rice  of  Vietnam,  as 
the  French  did,  or  trying  to  establish  a 
Gibraltar  or  a  Singapore  there,  the  delegates 
might  not  approve  of  such  a  j>olicy  but  they 
would  understand  It  easier  than  our  promise 
to  defend  freedom  and  then  go  home. 

"What  are  you  doing  at  Kam  Ranh  Bay?" 
an  old  allied  friend  sedd  today.  "I  can  see 
that  It  helps  your  supply  problem,  but  you  are 
•pending  9100  million  on  it.  Is  this  neces- 
sary for  this  war,  or  are  you  building  for  the 
long  future?" 

Kam  Banh  Bay,  north  of  Saigon  on  the 
South  China  Sea,  fascinates  the  veteran 
diplomats  here.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
natural  protected  harbors  In  all  of  Asia. 
The  Russians  used  It  In  the  Russo-Japanese 
war  against  the  Japanese  and  the  Japanese 
used  It  In  the  last  war  against  us.  and  Prime 
Minister  Ky  of  South  Vietnam  dreams  about 
It  as  another  great  commercial  tourist  and 
naval  center,  like  Singapore  or  Hong  Kong. 

The  delegates  know  we  are  wasteful,  but 
when  they  see  us  creating  another  Okinawa 
there,  they  wonder.  They  are  poUte  about 
It.  They  do  not  charge  us  with  deceiving 
them,  but  they  ask  questions  and  they  clearly 
have  their  doubts. 

"Let  us  assume  you  achieve  your  ends," 
another  diplomat  said.  "You  hurt  the  Vlet- 
cong  and  North  Vietnam  finally  and  they 
agree  to  talk,  and  some  kind  of  compromise 
government  Is  set  up  In  Saigon  and  you  go 
away. 

"Oblna,"  he  continued,  "will  still  be  there. 
Tou  will  have  defended  your  principle,  but 
how  long  will  It  last?  And  what  will  you 
achieve  that  will  justify  all  the  sacrifices 
you  and  others  will  make  between  now  aind 
then?" 

These  are  the  Imponderables  behind  the 
more  technical  debate  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. It  Is  Ironic  to  hear  them  at  the  UN.. 
whose  charter  obligee  all  members  "to  take 
effective  collective  measures  •  •  •  for  the 
suppression  of  acts  of  aggression." 

Ttds,  of  course,  Is  precisely  what  I>re8ldent 
Johnson  thinks  he  Is  doing.  His  tactics  are 
open  to  question  and  his  objective  seems 
dim.  but  his  principle  of  opposing  aggression 
Is  clear,  and  this  was  what  the  United  Na- 
tions was  all  about, 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  diplomat,  "it  is  bard. 
We  can  believe  anything  at  the  UN.  except 
somebody  following  the  charter  if  it  is  not 
clearly  In  his  Interests.  One  day  maybe 
somebody  will  make  a  soft  landing  on  the 
earth,  but  that  time  la  not  yet," 


MILWADKEE  SENTINEL  AND  WASH- 
INOTON  POST  SCORE  MEANS  TEST 
POR  SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  Indicated  last  week  in  discussing  the 
administration's  plan  to  confine  the 
special  milk  program  for  schoolchildren 
only  to  the  needy,  this  program  could 
be  implemented  only  with  the  aid  of  an 
onerous  means  test.  I  am  very  glad  to 
say  that  two  of  our  Nation's  finest  news- 
papers, the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  the 


Washington  Post,  have  editorialized  on 
this  very  point. 
The  Sentinel  correctly  points  out: 
Medicare  was  sold  in  part  as  a  way  to  get 
away  from  having  to  apply  means  tests  to 
the  elderly.  Now,  at  the  time  the  medicare 
program  is  getting  under  way,  the  Federal 
Government  Is  reverting  to  using  a  means 
test — worst  of  all  on  children  at  their  most 
Impressionable  age.  Some  other  way  ought 
to  be  found  to  save  (52  million. 

The  Post  hits  this  point  hard  In  an 
editorial  that  appeared  in  today's  edi- 
tion. First  the  Post  points  out  that 
market  demand  for  milk  has  risen  so 
sharply  that  the  school  milk  program 
can  no  longer  be  justified  as  a  means  of 
diverting  milk  that  would  otherwise  be 
surplus  into  schools.  This  statement 
overlooks  the  fact  that  the  recent  de- 
cline in  milk  production  is  seasonal  only. 
There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  In 
the  months  ahead  we  will  again  be  pre- 
sented with  a  substantial  milk  surplus 
as  dairy  farm  efOciency  continues  to  re- 
sult in  high  production. 

Despite  this  mistaken  argument  in 
support  of  cutting  back  the  school  milk 
program,  however,  the  Post  concludes 
that  the  program  should  not  be  cut  be- 
cause "this  country  can  afford  to  en- 
courage nourishing  diets  for  its  school- 
children." The  editorial  emphasizes 
that  "the  talk  of  needy  children  and 
needy  schools  merely  veils  a  whole  new 
apparatus  of  means  tests." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  may  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

As  the  Post  puts  It.  "the  prickly  task 
of  defining  need  is  to  be  left  to  local 
school  authorities"  in  no  way  lessens  the 
impact  that  this  means  test  will  have  on 
individual  children,  especially  in  small 
schools  where  all  the  children  know  each 
other  and  thus  know  who  has  been 
categorized  as  needy  by  the  school 
authorities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorials  from  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel  and  tlie  Washington 
Post  be  printed  in  full  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Poor  CarrERioN 

In  his  attack  on  the  cut  President  John- 
son proposes  for  the  school  mlllc  program, 
Senator  Proxmire,  Democrat  of  Wisconsin, 
raises  several  serious  questions. 

To  our  mind,  the  most  telling  question 
he  has  mlsed  is  whether  this  proposed  re- 
orientation of  the  milk  propram  to  direct  it 
"primarily  to  helping  needy  children"  is 
going  to  make  it  necessan.-  to  .ipply  a  means 
test  to  determine  what  children  will  receive 
milk  under  the  program 

"Nothing  Is  more  abhrirrent  in  my  mind 
than  requiring  first  a.nd  second  graders  to 
give  evidence   that   dad   is  too  poor  to  pay 


for  a  half  pint  of  milk,"  Proxmire  told  hi* 
Senate  colleagues  In  remarlcs  denouncing  the 
milk  program  cutback  proposal. 

Medicare  was  sold  In  part  as  a  way  to  get 
away  from  having  to  apply  means  teste  to 
the  elderly.  Now,  at  the  time  the  medicare 
program  is  getting  underway,  the  Federal 
Government  is  reverting  to  using  a  means 
test — worst  of  all  on  children  at  their  most 
Impressionable  age.  Some  other  way  ought 
to  be  found  to  save  $52  million. 

Healthy,  Wealthy,  and  Unwisx 

"The  school  lunch  and  special  milk  pro- 
grams win  focus  more  on  needy  chiidrea." 
the  President  said  in  his  budget  message. 
He  Intends  to  accomplish  this  laudable  pur- 
pose by  cutting  the  subsidies  for  milk  and 
lunches  heavily,  and  then  giving  a  minor 
fraction  of  the  savings  to  special  help  lor 
poor  children. 

The  Federal  Government  currently  is 
spending  $100  million  a  year  to  subsidize 
more  than  3  billion  half-pint  bottles  of  mUk 
for  schoolchildren.  The  new  budget  pro- 
poses to  cut  this  Investment  back  to  $21 
million.  There  is  still  to  be  milk  for  those 
schools  with  no  other  food  service,  according 
to  the  budget,  and  free  milk  for  children 
who  need  it.  The  prickly  task  of  defining 
need  la  to  be  left  to  the  local  school 
authorities. 

About  18  million  children  now  get  federalljF 
subsidized  school  lunches  dally.  The  new 
budget  would  cut  the  subsidy  for  most  chil- 
dren by  about  1  cent  per  lunch,  and  use 
some  of  the  savings  to  Increase  the  help  for 
the  meals  in  "needy  schools."  The  net  re- 
duction would  be  $19  million. 

One  reason  for  these  cuts  is  the  recent 
change  in  the  market  for  dairy  products. 
Previously  the  subsidies  merely  bought  milk 
that  the  Government  would  otherwise  have 
had  to  buy  under  the  price  support  program. 
But  market  demand  has  risen  while  dairy 
production  has  dropped  significantly  and  the 
subsidies  are  emerging,  for  the  first  time,  as 
a  real  cost  to  the  Government.  But  the  milk 
and  the  lunches  served  a  better  purpose,  all 
these  years,  than  merely  keeping  up  farm 
prices.  They  were  good  for  children,  and 
the  children  continue  to  need  them.  The 
talk  of  "needy"  children  and  "needy"  schools 
merely  veils  a  whole  new  apparatus  of  means 
testa.  There  Is  a  category  of  subsidies,  in 
which  the  unit  costs  are  low  and  the  beneflts 
broad,  which  are  properly  distributed  with- 
out means  tests.  This  country  can  afford  to 
encourage  nourishing  diets  for  Its  school- 
children vu^n  in  a  year  when  dairy  prices  no 
longer  require  that  support. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  ex- 
pires, will  he  yield  to  me  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  PROX\nRE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  contrrat- 
ulate  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his 
effort  to  persuade  the  committee  lead- 
ership to  return  the  school  milk  program 
to  an  equitable  basis.  I  believe  the  edi- 
torials which  he  is  submlttlne  for  the 
Record  indicate  that  public  awareness 
is  developing  in  support  of  this  effort. 
I  have  joined  him  in  the  past,  and  I  have 
announced  that  in  the  event  the  com- 
mittee fails  to  return  the  sums,  both  for 
the  school  milk  and  the  school  luncli 
programs,  which  I  hope  they  will  do,  I 
shall  offer  from  the  floor,  if  need  be,  an 
amendment  to  return  them  to  an  equita- 
ble level.  But  I  look  to  the  Senator,  as 
I  have  in  the  past,  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  to  Insure  that  we  get  right 
with  our  consciences  on  this  subject. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan,  and  of  course  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  cosponsor  or  support  any  leg- 
islation along  this  line  which  he  may 
introduce. 

Mr,  HART.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suegest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoi-um  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


VIETNAM  CONTROVERSY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  thoughtful 
debate  on  Vietnam  is  desirable.  Any 
analysis  of  the  problems,  the  concerns, 
and  the  possibilities  are  welcome.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  would  enable  the  develop- 
ment of  a  greater  balance  and  realiza- 
tion of  the  competing  principles  which 
are  at  work,  as  we  seek  a  sound  course  of 
action  in  Vietnam.  Senators  should 
read  the  thoughtful  article  which  was 
published  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor on  Tuesday,  February  1,  under  the 
byline  of  Saville  R.  Davis,  entitled  "Po- 
Utcal  Concepts  Color  Vietnam  Contro- 
versy." 

Mr.  Davis  touches  sensitive  nerves,  but 
he  reminds  us  of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples which  all  sides  to  this  debate 
should  realize  can  be  honorably  enter- 
tained by  someone  with  whom  we  may 
disagree. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Mordtor,  Feb.  1, 

1966) 
PoLmcAL  Concepts  Color  Vietnam  Conteo- 

VERSY 

( "Tell  me  a  man's  political  Ideas  and  I'll 
tell  you  what  he  thinks  about  Vietnam."  This 
remark,  in  one  of  the  many  Intense  discus- 
sions of  topic  No.  1  here,  touched  off  the 
following  report  on  conversations  typical  of 
current  debates  on  Vietnam  between  liberals, 
conservatives,  and  moderates.) 

(By  SavlUe  R.Davis) 

Washington. — When  the  outer  layers  are 
peeled  off  the  now  familiar  argiunents  over 
Vietnam,  the  going  gets  more  difficult.  De- 
bate  hardens  close  to  the  core.  There  Is  a 
tendency,  observable  In  countless  such  argu- 
ments here,  for  ideologies  to  take  over. 

It  is  the  man  on  the  radical  right  who 
wants  to  challenge  Asian  communism  at  the 
source  in  Peiplng.  It  is  the  committed  left- 
winger  who  wants  to  pull  out.  It  Is  the  po- 
litical center,  and  the  moderates  on  each 
»lde,  who  argue  within  the  limits  of  the  pres- 
ent U.S.  policy — the  balancing  of  both  peace- 
inaltlng  and  force. 

Por  anyone  who  Is  baffled  or  frustrated  by 
we  argument  over  Vietnam,  It  Is  useful  to 
MM  it  apart.  What  are  these  fixed  positions 
■nat  divide  the  sophisticates  in  this  Capital 
Llty.  where  the  debute  constantly  rages? 

To  begin  with,  all  hands  want  peace.  The 
difference  comes  over  how  to  get  there.  The 
"Kfltlst  thinks  the  Communists  will  back 
^wn  if  you  really  challenge  them.  The  left- 
■«  says  this  Is  a  revolution  more  than  a  war; 


that  the  real  conflict  is  political  and  eludes 
military  force.  The  moderates  don't  accept 
either  thesis,  and  so  combine  some  of  each. 

This  Is  an  echo  of  the  ideological  debates 
of  the  1930'8  turned  the  other  way  around. 
In  those  days  the  right  couldn't  quite  believe 
that  Hitler  and  MtissoUnl  and  the  Japanese 
militarists  were  as  bad  as  they  seemed  to 
be.  Weren't  they  holding  the  new  threats  of 
communism  and  socialism  and  leftist  trade 
unions  in  check?  So  the  right  declined  to 
take  a  firm  stand  against  the  Fascist  aggres- 
sor. And  the  result  was  the  Fascist  advance 
until  it  had  to  be  stopped  by  world  war. 

Today  the  tables  are  turned.  It's  like  a 
square  dance:  "The  head  couples  cross  over, 
and  on  the  other  side  stand." 

LINES     TIGHTEN 

Now  it  Is  the  left  that  cannot  quite  believe 
the  Communists  are  as  bad  as  they  seem  to 
be.  Aren't  they  bringing  social  change,  al- 
beit roughly  and  forcibly,  where  change  Is 
badly  needed?  Aren't  some  Communists  less 
dangerous  than  others?  Aren't  the  native 
radicals  in  countries  like  Vietnam  the  people 
who  ought  to  be  encouraged?  So  the  left 
gravely  doubts  the  value  of  an  all-out  cold- 
war  stand  against  the  Communists  In  a 
backward  country  like  Vietnam. 

In  any  conversation  there  is  always  a  cer- 
tain  amount  of  preliminary  sparring. 

Says  the  left:  Communism  is  not  like 
fascism.  You  cannot  compare  the  two. 
Hitler  went  against  the  tide  of  history, 
against  the  tide  of  social  reform.  Commu- 
nism uses  extremist  methods,  to  be  sure,  but 
it  moves  the  other  way.  Its  fault  Is  that 
It  goes  too  far,  trying  to  use  violence  to 
topple  the  old  order. 

Says  the  right:  But  communism  is  a  power 
system,  and  this  is  a  world  divided  into  two 
great  power  blocs  Just  as  It  was  before. 
Start  one  side  down  the  warpath  of  aggres- 
sion and  I  don't  care  what  you  think  of  its 
motives — it  will  upset  the  balance  of  power. 
The  result.  Just  as  it  was  with  Hitler,  will 
be  a  world  war  to  stop  it.  Maybe  a  nuclear 
war  this  time.  And  a  dictatorship  of  the  left 
is  worse  than  a  dictatorship  of  the  right — It 
destroys  the  values  of  an  organized  society. 

The  two  arguments  don't  meet.  Then  the 
lines  begin  to  tighten. 

Right:  If  you  force  the  Issue,  and  stand 
up  to  the  Communists  right  now,  that  would 
end  It.  They  would  have  to  back  down. 
They  can't  take  it. 

Moderate:  Why  cant  they?  The  Germans 
did,  when  their  cities  were  half  destroyed. 
The  Japanese  did,  when  Tokyo  was  half 
burned.  The  Communists  are  a  reeource- 
ftil,  determined  adversary.  Why  should  they 
give  In?  Show  thrm  force,  but  then  give 
them  a  chance  to  back  down.  Don't  threaten 
their  lives  and  make  them  fight  for  sur- 
vival. Let  them  live,  so  long  as  they  don't 
cross  someone  else's  border. 

Left:  That  won't  work  either.  You  "show 
them  force"  and  you  are  already  on  the 
treadmill,  going  up.  They  have  to  match 
your  force  each  time,  and  you  have  to  match 
theirs.  The  only  way  out  is  to  recognize  that 
the  Vietnamese  patriots  of  the  resistance 
movement,  now  based  on  Hanoi,  don't  want 
to  become  lackeys  of  Peiplng  any  more  than 
the  South  Vietnamese  do.  Leave  them  alone 
and  they  will  resist  the  Chinese  Reds. 

Right:  That's  nonsense.  They  are  cap- 
tives of  Peiplng.  You  don't  seriously  think 
the  hard-core,  pro-Chinese  faction  In  Hanoi 
would  let  the  Independents  or  the  pro-Soviet 
faction  play  Tito,  do  you? 

Left:  Well,  Tito  did,  and  got  away  with  it. 
He's  still  standing,  and  the  Kremlin  is  com- 
ing his  way,  now. 

Moderate:  I  think  you  both  overemphasize 
the  need  to  end  the  war  quickly.  Neither  of 
you  like  land  fighting,  and  It  is  ugly  stuff,  to 
be  sure.  Man  against  man,  as  well  as  ma- 
chines and  chemicals  against  men.  It  revolts 
klndhearted  men  and  women  and  sensitive 


young  students.  You  all  applauded  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  when  the  Cuban  crisis  was 
over.  It  was  over  nice  and  quickly.  But  let's 
not  fool  ourselves,  he  was  playing  with  some- 
thing far  worse  than  In  Vietnam — nuclear 
fire. 

That's  the  only  way  to  stop  aggression — to 
have  it  out  sooner  rather  than  later.  But  he 
stopped  the  Russians  with  nuclear  missiles. 
Had  anything  gone  wrong,  some  200  million 
people  could  have  been  killed  in  the  first 
exchange.  The  casualties  in  Vietnam  are  In- 
human enough,  but  they  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  risks  in  the  big  Western  tests 
of  strength  in  the  cold  war,  and  you  both 
approved  txiose. 

Rin^E  OF  THE  FEW 

Right:  But  the  use  of  big  force  worked. 
didn't  it?  The  Russians  were  stopped.  And 
the  Chinese  would  be,  too. 

Left:  You  are  both  missing  the  point. 
Cuba  was  a  showdown  directly  between  Khru- 
shchev and  Kennedy.  So  were  the  Berlin 
crises.  In  southeast  Asia,  it  is  the  little  Viet- 
namese who  are  being  half  destroyed  while 
the  big  powers  have  it  out  on  their  territory. 

I  repeat:  this  is  more  a  political  and  social 
revolution  than  it  is  a  war,  for  the  Viet- 
namese. The  rule  of  the  few,  established  by 
the  French  and  taken  over,  unfortunately, 
by  the  Americans,  is  being  overthrown  by 
native  revolutionaries.  Just  like  the  resist- 
ance movement  in  France,  Granted  they 
turned  to  the  Communists  for  help  and  get 
their  guns  and  strategy  from  the  north.  But 
to  the  Vietnamese,  this  is  mostly  a  long  over- 
due revolt  against  a  medieval  order. 

Right:  The  Communists  came  to  the  vil- 
lages of  Vietnam  with  revolutlonarv  propa- 
ganda and  blandishments,  all  right.  But  they 
held  on  with  naked  terror,  directed  against 
the  village  chiefs  and  landowners  and  the 
like.  And  now  It  has  turned  Into  a  ruthless 
Increase  of  Vietcong  taxes  and  seizures  of 
crops  and  forced  drafting  of  peasiints  for 
soldiers.  What  kind  of  revolution  do  you 
think  the  Vietnamese  want? 

Moderate:  Ambassador  Lodge  is  trying 
very  hard  to  bring  a  revolution,  American 
style,  so  the  people  will  have  an  alternative 
choice  to  Communist  revolution.  You  know 
the  peasants  are  familiar  with  what  hap- 
pened in  North  Vietnam  and  China:  First 
the  farmers  were  promised  land;  then  their 
crops  were  nationalized  at  low  prices  fixed 
by  the  sute.  That  was  no  revolution.  Mr. 
Lodge  and  the  AID  administration  and  some 
of  the  military  people — particularly  the  ma- 
rines—are going  all  out  to  help  the  villagers 
In  the  right  way. 

DOOR    OPEN     TO     RADICALS 

Right  and  left  both:  Come,  come.  Surely 
you  don't  think  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment machine  is  going  to  conduct  a  revolu- 
tion In  the  middle  of  a  terrible  war?  Or 
that  the  Vietnamese  mllitarv  government 
really  wants  it?     Be  realistic. 

Right:  Besides  it's  too  dangerous  In  war- 
time. You  open  the  door  to  social  change 
and  radicals  will  walk  In.  Then  you've  lost 
your  war  and  your  revolution,  too. 

Left:  The  United  States  simply  isn't  going 
to  give  the  radicals  a  chance.  We  have  al- 
most always  Intervened  on  the  side  of  re- 
action In  Asia,  and  against  social  change. 
We  think  that's  the  only  safe  way.  We  don't 
trust  revolutionaries.  No,  this  question  has 
to  be  left  to  the  Vietnamese.  Americans, 
cautious  as  we  are,  can't  conduct  their  revo- 
lutions for  them. 

Moderate:  Leave  it  to  the  Vietnamese,  In- 
deed. They  are  the  ones  who  don't  know 
how.  First  the  French  and  then,  I  am  sorry 
to  say.  the  Americana  armed  and  financed 
one  old-style  dictatorship  after  another,  and 
no  reform  movement  was  allowed  to  show 
i»s  head.  We  have  to  help  them  modernize 
their  government.  We  have  to  stop  prevent- 
ing them  from  doing  It.  and  turn  around  and 
show  them  how.    As  things  stand  now,  If  we 
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pull  out  and  "leave  It  to  them,"  the  Com- 
munlats  will  easily  take  over. 

Left:  But  they  won't.  ThU  la  where  you 
don't  understand  polltlca.  The  Vietnamese 
are  more  Intelligent  and  Independent  minded 
than  you  think  or  the  American  ofllclals  over 
there  pretend.  Like  everyone  else,  In  this 
modem  world  where  social  change  and  the 
toppling  of  reactionary  governments  Is  In 
the  very  wind,  they  know  what  they  want. 
And  the  last  thing  they  want  Is  the  Com- 
munist Chinese. 

Right:  The  Communists  would  never  give 
them  a  chance. 

POWn    DISPX7TKD 

Moderate:  I  agree.  We  come  right  back 
to  where  we  started.  We  have  two  Issues 
here  and  we  can't  separate  them.  One  Is 
power,  the  other  is  social  change.  So  far  as 
the  Communists  are  concerned  this  Is  a  war 
of  conquest  and  we  can't  let  them  win  It. 
That  would  be  the  direct  road  to  world  war. 
So  far  as  the  Vietnamese  are  concerned,  this 
Is  the  moment  for  that  long-promised  civil- 
ian government  In  Saigon  that  will  take  care 
of  Its  people's  needs  and  not  Just  sit  on  the 
Ud  and  hold  the  people  down.  We  have  to 
do  both. 

Right:  You  talk  of  power  but  you  don't 
understand  power.  That's  the  trouble  with 
you  middle  grounders.  You  are  moderates 
and  you  want  to  use  power  moderately  and 
it  can't  be  done.  In  a  teat  of  strength,  you 
have  to  be  ready  to  go  the  limit  and  force 
the  other  fellow  to  recognize  It  and  therefore 
to  back  down.  If  you  are  determined  enough 
and  know  your  own  mind  and  understand 
the  way  power  works,  you  can  do  it.  Other- 
wise the  Communists,  who  know  what  power 
Is,  will  simply  do  you  in. 

Moderate:  Don't  caU  me  names  or  I'll 
retaliate.  You  know  what  power  Is,  all 
right — power  that  leads  straight  up  the  lad- 
der to  world  war.  It's  the  civilian  control 
of  power,  iislng  It  with  restraint  and  not  ever 
allowing  It  to  get  out  of  hand,  that  is  our 
only  hope  In  today's  nuclear  world. 

jiasiTaANCK  LACKDra 

Left:  Power,  power — you  talk  of  nothing 
else  when  the  world  cries  out  for  a  decent 
life  In  these  countries  and  that's  a  kind  of 
power  you  don't  understand.  Olve  It  a  chance 
and  It  will  outwit  the  Communist.  They  cant 
rule  other  countries  with  success  today,  any 
more  than  the  old  colonial  countries  could. 
Communist  rule  would  generate  the  resist- 
ance to  OTerthrow  it. 

Right:  Well,  Just  dont  give  them  the 
chance  to  try,  thank  you  very  much. 

Moderate:  Gentlemen — listen  to  me.  The 
left  cant  give  us  any  assurance  that  the 
Communists  won't  use  violence,  as  they 
frankly  say  tbey  will,  to  get  control  of  third 
coxmtrlea  and  hold  their  control.  The  right 
cant  give  ua  any  assurance  that  the  game  of 
power  wont  end  in  world  war — nuclear  war. 

You  are  each  obsessed  with  only  one  side 
of  this  picture.  We  have  to  deal  with  both 
problems — the  military  and  the  civilian — 
and  help  to  show  the  world  that  both  polit- 
ical power  and  military  power  can  be  used 
In  strict  subordination  to  the  democratic 
Ideal. 
~~X  CASK  aasTs 

Left:  It's  Just  like  the  Negro  problem  In 
the  South.  If  you  talk  even-handedly  In  a 
nice  ide«llstio  way  about  balancing  law  and 
order,  on  the  one  hand,  and  equal  rights  on 
the  other,  all  you'll  get  Is  law  and  order. 
and  no  rights.  Unless  you  put  your  social 
convictions  first,  the  conservative  structure 
of  aoeittj  will  prevent  you  from  achieving 
them — the  police  and  military  will  steal  the 
show  away  from  yotir  Ideals  every  time.  It's 
that  way  in  Vietnam. 

Right:  Unless  you  defend  your  world 
against  the  totalltarlans,  you  wont  have  any 
world  to  practice  your  ideals  in.  Unlen 
you're  stronger  than  they  are,  and  prove  it. 


the  world  Is  theirs  because  they'll  take  It. 
And   then   where   will   your  convictions  be? 

If  the  listening  correspondent  can  break  in 
at  this  point,  he  will  rest  his  case.  Without 
pressing  the  point  too  far,  the  conversations 
like  this  that  rage  up  and  down  Washington 
show  a  pattern.  When  the  chips  of  argu- 
ment are  down.  It  is  the  Ideology,  the  polit- 
ical attitude  of  each  speaker,  that  usually 
gives  shape  to  his  arguments. 

Since  there  are  more  moderates  than  men 
of  the  right  and  left  in  Washington  today, 
and  In  the  country  as  well,  It  Is  the  moder- 
ates who  have  the  most  votes  for  the  present. 
And  In  the  future'' 


FOREIGN    AID    PROPOSAL    TO    DE- 
VELOP FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  President 
Johnson  has  sent  to  the  Congress  a  mes- 
sage setting  forth  his  suggested  program 
on  foreign  aid.  I  am  particularly  happy 
with  two  aspects  contained  in  these  pro- 
posals. I  was  gratified  to  see  that  eco- 
nomic aid  was  separated  from  military 
assistance  and  to  note  that  the  empha- 
sis on  developing  foreign  agriculture  was 
prominent. 

There  is  no  economic  success  story 
quite  lUce  the  story  of  American  agri- 
culture. From  farm  superabundance, 
Americans  are  able  to  provide  vast 
amounts  of  surplus  foods  to  the  lesser 
developed  nations  of  the  world. 

But  U.S.  productivity  cannot  forever — 
or  for  long — keep  pace  with  the  de- 
mands of  hungry  populations,  increas- 
ing at  a  rate  of  2'2  to  3  percent  every 
year.  By  1975.  it  is  estimated  that  the 
world  food  gap  will  exceed  the  entire 
current  production  of  American  wheat. 
By  1985,  It  will  surpass  America's  total 
productive  capacity. 

These  staggering  projections  make  It 
very  plain  that  countries  facing  food 
shortages  must  raise  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  their  farmlands  and  bring  un- 
used reserves  of  land  under  cultivation. 
President  Johnson  proposes  to  bring 
more  and  more  of  our  resources  to  bear 
on  this  critical  problem  in  the  year 
ahead. 

Many  of  us  are  familiar  with  some  of 
the  programs  underway  in  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Latin  America. 

In  Mexico,  we  have  seen  what  commer- 
cial credits  can  do  for  the  small  farmer 
who  needs  Insecticides  for  his  cornfields 
or  a  new  well  to  improve  production. 

Thanks  to  the  Introduction  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  in  south  India,  the 
productive  capacities  of  46,500  farmers 
have  been  raised. 

The  fertilizer  program  was  developed 
by  AID  technical  teams,  part  of  a  con- 
tingent of  1,000  U.S.  technicians  cur- 
rently working  throughout  the  world  to 
help  farmers  solve  production  problems. 

At  the  same  time,  the  multiple  agricul- 
tural services  provided  AID  have  per- 
suaded many  governments  to  streamline 
their  own  national  farm  production  poli- 
cies. For  example,  in  the  past  year  India 
completely  reversed  prior  policies  by  es- 
tablishing a  production-incentive,  price- 
support  program  for  grains. 

In  Latin  America,  14  countries  have 
Instituted  land  reform  programs  and  the 
pace  at  which  Latin  American  farmers 
are  actually  getting  land  titles  \a  steadily 
Increasing. 


All  of  these  are  convincing  reasons  for 
making  available  to  people  in  other  lands 
the  technological  advances  which  have 
helped  to  make  our  farmer,  in  the  Presi- 
dent's well-chosen  words,  "the  greatest 
producer  the  world  has  ever  known." 


UMW  JOURNAL  ARTICLE  CLAIMS 
RESIDUAL  OIL  DUMPING  OUT- 
LAWED  BY  GOVERNMENT  OP 
VENEZUELA 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
February  1,  1966,  Issue  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  Journal  includes  an  in- 
teresting article  in  discussion  of  action 
by  the  Government  of  Venezuela  decree- 
ing that  no  discounts  in  excess  of  10 
percent  below  the  posted  price  of  re- 
sidual oil  will  be  permitted. 

The  article  in  the  UMW  Journal,  by 
Bushrod  Howard,  speculates  that  the 
Venezuelan  Government's  action  could 
mean  an  increase  in  the  price  of  residual 
oil  imported  into  the  United  States  of 
up  to  30  cents  a  barrel,  equivalent  to 
$1.30  per  ton  of  coal. 

Mr.  Howard's  article  further  notes: 

This  action  of  the  Government  of  Vene- 
zuela proves  the  contention  of  the  UMWA 
and  the  coal  Industry  that  Venezuelan  resid- 
ual oil  has  for  years  been  dumped  In  the 
United  States  by  the  International  oil  com- 
panies at  distress  prices  In  order  to  drive 
American  coal  out  of  Its  traditional  markets. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  United  Mine  Workers  Journal 
thought-provoking  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  because  it  is  a  candid  discus- 
sion of  a  subject — residual  fuel  oil  im- 
ports— which  had  attention  in  this 
Chamber  earlier  In  the  week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom   the   United   Mine   Workers   Journal, 

Feb.  1,  1966] 
Residual  OrL  Dumping  Outlawed  by  Gov- 

EBNMENT    Of    VENEZUELA 

(By  Bushrod  Howard) 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  decreed 
that  no  discounts  In  excess  of  10  percent 
below  the  poeted  price  of  residual  oil  will 
be  permitted.  This  could  mean  an  increase 
In  the  price  of  residual  oil  imported  Into  the 
United  States  of  up  to  30  cents  a  barrel, 
equivalent  to  11.30  a  ton  of  coal. 

This  action  of  the  Government  of  Vene- 
zuela proves  the  contention  of  the  UMWA 
and  the  cosil  Industry  that  Venezuelan  re- 
sidual oil  has  for  years  been  dumped  In  the 
United  States  by  the  international  oil  com- 
panies, at  distress  prices,  to  drive  American 
coal  out  of  Its  traditional  markets. 

Venezuela's  action  also  proves  what  this 
writer  has  maintained  for  the  past  7  years, 
that  the  international  oU  cartel  has  con- 
sistently misrepresented  the  position  of  Vene- 
zuela to  the  U.S.  Government,  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  American  public.  These 
selfish  advocates  of  a  policy  that  dumps 
residual  oil  at  distress  prices  In  order  to 
drive  coal  out  of  Its  markets,  have  persisted 
and  have  been  suppwrted  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  State  Department  has 
contended  that  any  restriction  on  residual  oil 
Imports  would  harm  United  States-Vene- 
zuelan relations. 

•  *  •  •  • 

NO      CONFLICT      BETWEEN      VENEZUELA,      VTSTTB) 
STATKS    COAL 

There  Is  not,  and  never  has  been,  any 
conflict  between  the  interests  and  obJectlTSt 
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of  the  Government  of  Venezuela  and  the 
American  coal  Industry.  Last  week,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Venezuelan  Government 
once  again  confirmed  this  fact  to  the  writer. 
Venezuela  does  not  want  Its  oil  dumped  at 
distress  prices.  Venezuela  does  not  want  to 
have  Its  oil  burned  under  boilers  If  this  means 
that  there  will  be  no  adequate  return  on 
what  is  an  Irreplaceable  natural  resource. 
When  the  International  oil  companies  sell 
Venezuelan  residual  oU  at  a  distress  price  to 
compete  unfairly  with  American  coal,  they 
are  wasting  Venezuela's  capital  and  principal 
source  of  wealth. 

Why  has  Venezuela  waited  for  7  years  to 
take  this  action?  The  answer  is  simple. 
Venezuela  had  been  blackmailed  by  the  in- 
ternational oil  cartel.  The  cartel  decided  to 
exploit  the  vast,  low-cost — and  politically 
unsafe — Middle  East  oilfields  and  keep 
Venezuela's  oil  as  a  future  reserve.  Vene- 
zuela's normal  petroleum  markets  in  South 
America,  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
northern  E^irop^e  were  given  to  Middle  East 
oil.  Venezuela  was  given  the  "residual  oil 
market,"  which  was  expanded  into  the 
American  coal  market,  by  selling  the  residual 
oil  at  ever  lower  prices. 

Why  did  Venezuela  not  complain  to  and 
explain  Its  p>osltlon  to  the  Department  of 
State?  The  Venezuelans  and  other  small 
countries  have  long  believed  that  the  Inter- 
national oil  cartel  controls  American  oil 
policy  In  Washington  and  that  an  open  fight 
with  the  oil  Interests  would  result  in  an 
actively  hostile  p>ollcy  by  the  Department  of 
State  against  the  complaining  government. 
In  20  years  of  experience,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  find  any  evidence  that  would  con- 
vince a  reasonable  man  that  this  fear  was 
not  true. 

What  made  the  Venezuelans  act?  Un- 
doubtedly, It  was  Secretary  Udall's  recent 
and  dramatic  Increase  In  the  residual  oil 
quota  of  35  million  barrels.  The  Venezuelans 
had  hoped  that  a  realistic  quota,  together 
with  Increasing  demand,  would  result  In  a 
reasonable  price  for  Its  residual  oil.  Secre- 
tary Udall's  actions  Indicated  to  Venezuela 
that  either  quotas  would  be  removed  alto- 
gether or  be  Increased  so  that  they  would  be 
Tlrtually  meaningless.  This  meant  that  its 
share  in  the  price  of  residual  oil  would  con- 
stantly decrease  as  the  cartel  dropped  the 
price  to  obtain  more  and  more  of  the  Ameri- 
can coal  market.  Its  move  was  a  move  of 
desperation. 

The  oil  lobby  has  already  started  a  major 
offensive  to  discredit  Venezuela.  It  now 
talks  of  an  adverse  effect  on  the  balance  of 
payments  (although  It  used  to  say  that  pay- 
ments to  Venezuela  did  not  affect  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  as  Venezuela  spent  all  the 
money  that  It  received  In  the  United  States) . 
The  oil  lobby  also  maintains  that  New  Eng- 
land consumers  will  suffer.  Yet,  It  Is  estab- 
lished American  policy  to  protect  single  com- 
modity exporting  countries  against  disastrous 
falls  in  price.  An  example  Is  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement,  which  Increases  the 
price  of  coffee  to  the  American  consumer, 
but  protects  Brazil  and  other  coffee  pro- 
ducers against  disaster. 

It  Is,  In  this  writer's  opinion,  time  to  start 
to  tear  off  the  American  flag  that  the  oil 
lobby  wraps  around  Its  selfish  and  dangerous 
policies.  Venezuela's  complaints  are  Justl- 
™<1  and  have  existed  for  at  least  10  years. 
Venezuela  and  the  American  coal  Industry 
^ve  had  no  conflict  of  interest  or  of  policy. 
Yet,  the  oil  cartel,  for  quick  and  Immediate 
profits,  has  wasted  the  natural  resources  of 
Venezuela  In  an  attempt  to  destroy  Ameri- 
can coal's  natural  domestic  market. 

Venezuela  is  the  most  secure  and  friendly 
««intry  on  which  to  depend  for  any  oil  we 
^y  need  for  foreign  sources.  In  World  War 
u  although  In  the  early  yecirs  all  petroleum 
KUpping  was  sharply  curtailed  by  submarine 


action,  Venezuelan  oil  was  the  most  depend- 
able of  any  foreign  source.  The  Middle  East 
oilfields  were  useless.  In  the  Korean  war 
the  Iranian  refinery,  on  which  we  depended 
for  aviation  gasoline,  was  unavailable  (Mos- 
sadegh had  nationalized  the  oil  Industry). 
But,  Venezuelan  oil  was  avaUable.  In  the 
Suez  crisis,  we  again  had  to  rely  on  Vene- 
zuelan oil,  as  the  unstable  Middle  East  oil 
again  was  cut  off. 

The  oil  cartel  makes  more  money  on  Middle 
East  oil.  It  has,  therefore,  made  the  United 
States  and  Its  allies  Increasingly  dependent 
upon  Middle  East  oil.  It  has  made  sure  that 
in  the  U.S.  oil  Import  program  no  advantage 
will  be  given  to  Venezuelan  oil. 

Now  Venezuela  has  decreed  that  its  resid- 
ual oil  may  not  be  exported  without  a  fair 
payment  to  Venezuela.  Its  motive  and  Its 
Interest  is  plainly  expressed  In  the  decree, 
"the  economic  preservation  of  oil  which  Is 
the  basis  of  the  country's  economy  and  the 
principal  source  of  Income  for  Its  develop- 
ment." 

All  Venezuelans  are  waiting  to  see  how  suc- 
cessful the  oil  lobby  will  l>e  In  Its  attempt 
to  force  a  cancellation  of  this  decree.  It 
only  acted  because  the  residual  oil  quota 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Interior  was 
hurting  It  as  much  as  It  was  hvutlng  the 
American  coal  Industry.  If  the  oil  lobby  suc- 
ceeds In  bringing  major  American  pressure 
on  Venezuela  to  surrender,  Fidel  Castro  and 
the  Communists  will  be  the  major  benefi- 
ciaries, because  It  will  appear  to  Venezuelans 
that  "monopKjly  capitalism  controls  American 
policy." 

What  Venezuela  has  done  Is  reasonable  and 
necessary  protection  of  Its  major  capital  re- 
source. It  Is  an  attempt  to  limit  the  destruc- 
tive and  economically  senseless  fight  between 
American  coal  and  Venezuelan  oil  that  only 
benefits  International  oil.  It  Is  not  only  in 
the  Interest  of  the  American  coal  Industry, 
but  In  the  larger  American  national  Interest, 
that  Venezuela,  a  friendly  and  democratic 
country,  be  given  a  fair  and  Impartial  hear- 
ing by  the  American  Government. 


STATEMENT   OF   ASSETS   AND   LIA- 
BKiITIES  BY  SENATOR  CASE 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  place  In  the  Record  a 
statement  for  my  wife  and  myself  of  our 
assets  and  liabilities  at  the  end  of  1965 
and  our  income  for  that  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ASSETS 

Cash  in  checking  and  savings  ac- 
counts (after  provision  for  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  for  1965)  and 
U.S.  bonds,   approximately $55,000 

Life  insurance  policies  with  the  fol- 
lowing insurers  (currently  pro- 
viding for  death  benefits  totaling 
$144,585)  :  U.S.  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance; Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co.; 
Connecticut  Life  Insurance  Co.; 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.;  Continental  Assurance 
Co.;  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety; Provident  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.  of  Philadelphia; 
Travelers  Insurance  Co.;  cash 
surrender  value  and  accxunulated 
dividends 57,  855 

Retirement  contract  with  Federal 
Employees  Retirement  System 
(providing  for  single  life  annuity 
effective  January  3,  1967  of  $13.- 
116  per  annum) .  Senator  Case's 
own  contributions  to  the  fund 
total,  without  Interest 24.684 


ASSETS — continued 
Annuity  contracts  with  Teachers 
Insurance  Sc  Annuity  Association 
and  College  Retirement  Equities 
Fund.  As  at  December  31,  1964, 
these  contracts  (estimated  to 
provide  an  annuity  beginning  at 
age  65  of  $953)  had  an  accumula- 
tion value  of 

Stocks  as  listed  on  schedule  A 

Real  estate :  consisting  of  residence 
building  lot  on  Elm  Avenue.  Rah- 
way.  N.J.,  and  house  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  (Original  cost  plus  capi- 
tal expendltiu-es,  $71,400,  less 
mortgage  on  Washington  prop- 
erty,   $24,679)- 

Tangible  personal  property  in  Rah- 
way  apartment  and  Washington 

house,  estimated 

Contingent  interest  In  a  small  trust 
fund  of  which  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  of  New  York  is  trustee;  in- 
come from  this  was  less  than 
$20  In  1965. 

LIABILITIES 

None  except  mortgage  above  listed. 

INCOME     IN      1B«9 

Senate  salary  and  allowances,  $31,- 
050,  less  estimated  expenses  al- 
lowable as  Income  tax  deductions 
of  $6,800  (actual  expenses  con- 
siderably exceed  this  figure) 

Dividends  and  interest  on  above  se- 
ciirltles  and  accounts 

Brookings  Institution  seminar 

Miscellaneous:  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  trustee,  and  Investors  Di- 
versified Services 

Clutokd  p. 
Februabt  4,  1966. 


$9,  350 
280,  670 


46,731 
10,000 


24,350 

n.66S 
150 


3fl 


Cask. 


Schedule  A 

Stocks 

(Common,  imless  otherwise  noted) 

No.  of 
shares 

American  Electric  Power  Co 896 

American  Natural  Gas  Co 548 

American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co 200 

Cities  Service  Co 104 

Consolidated   Edison   Co.   of   New 

York 400 

Consolidated   Edison   Co.   of  New 

York   $5  preferred 60 

Detroit  Edison  Co 100 

General  Electric  Co 100 

General   Motors  Corp 160 

Household  Finance  Corp.;  $4.40 
cumulative  convertibles  pre- 
ferred    100 

International    Business    Machines 

Corp 30 

Investors  Mutual,  Inc 2,320 

Madison  Gas  &  Electric  Co 120 

Marine  Midland  Oorp 663 

Merck  &  Co.,  Inc 200 

Trl-Contlnental    Corp 1,200 

Union  County  (N.J.)  Trust  Co 224 

Warner-Lambert     Pharmaceutical 

Co 300 


THE  RESUMPTION  OF  BOMBING  OP 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  possible 
resumption  of  bombing  in  North  Vietnam 
was  discussed  last  Sunday  In  Oklahoma 
City,  before  the  President  announced  his 
decision.  Five  Members  of  the  Okla- 
homa congressional  delegation  were  pres- 
ent at  a  pgns  conference  attended  by 
State  publishers  and  editors  assembled 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Oklahoma 
Press   Association.    All    five   said    they 
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would,  of  course,  support  President  John- 
son if  he  should  make  the  decision  to 
resume  bombing.  Besides  myself,  those 
present  from  the  Confess  were  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Olda- 
homa  [Mr.  MohkohctI  and  U.S.  Repre- 
sentatives Tom  Stkxo,  Johk  Jarman,  and 

JSD  JOHKSON,  Jr. 

My  distinguished  senior  colleague  [Mr. 
MoNKONZT]  elaborated  on  his  support  of 
the  President  in  a  telecast  over  KOCO- 
TV,  Oklahoma  City,  on  Monday  night 
after  the  decision  was  announced. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
transcript  of  his  television  comment 
placed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkment  bt  Sxmato  Monsokkt  om  KCX^O- 

TV,  Oklahoma  Citt,  Okla.,  MorniAT.  jAifu- 

AST  31.  1966 

I  support  the  President.  He  Is  taking  the 
only  course  possible  In  ordering  the  resump- 
tion of  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

He  sought  In  a  worldwide  effort  to  bring 
the  dispute  to  the  peace  table  during  the 
suspension  of  the  bombing  In  North  Vietnam 
for  more  than  a  month.  He  now  asks  the 
United  Nations  to  mediate  the  dispute. 

I  favor  the  same  pattern  of  bombing  that 
preTKlled  before  the  suspension,  striking  at 
military  targets  such  as  armament  and  ord- 
nance concentrations,  camps,  and  supply 
routes  and  trails.  The  effectiveness  of  our 
military  operations  In  South  Vietnam  in  sup- 
port of  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
requires  the  constant  Interdiction  with  con- 
ventional high  explosive  weapons  of  the 
supply  routes  from  the  north. 


AORICULTURAL  PROSPERITY— AD- 
DRESS BY  VICE  PRESir^NT  HUM- 
PHREY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  every 
Member  of  this  body  is  aware  that  Amer- 
ican agriculture  has  just  begun  to  emerge 
from  an  era  of  decline.  The  number  of 
family-type  farms  continues  its  down- 
ward spiral,  but  net  farm  Income  is  at  an 
alltlme  high — up  nearly  40  percent  In 
the  last  5  years  alone. 

The  fact  that  American  agriculture 
has  survived  this  trying  time  at  all  is 
largely  the  result  of  imaginative  and  in- 
telligent legislation  written  by  Congress 
in  the  last  few  years. 

One  of  the  architects  of  this  agricul- 
tural prosperity  was  my  distinguished 
predecessor,  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
HiTifPHREY.  If  we  are  seeking  an  accu- 
rate appraisal  of  where  American  ag- 
riculture has  been,  and  an  enlightened 
prediction  of  what  lies  ahead  for  It,  we 
could  logically  turn  to  Mr.  Hitmphrey. 

He  has  provided  us  with  such  a  state- 
ment. On  November  18,  1965,  before 
the  Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  As- 
sociation In  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the  Vice 
President  summarized  the  agricultural 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  to- 
day. He  also  turned  to  the  future,  not 
only  In  domestic  agriculture  but  to  the 
necessity  of  creating  agricultural  abun- 
dance abroad. 

I  commend  the  remarks  of  the  Vice 
President  on  this  occasion  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  address  be  printed  In  its  en- 
tirety at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RxifASKa  or  Vie*  President   Hubert  Httm- 

PHXET,    Parmexs    Union    Grain    Tesminal 

Association.    20th    Annttai,    Convention, 

St.  Pavtl,  Minn.,  November  18.  1965 

One  hundred  years  ago  Abraham  Lincoln 
said,  "I  like  to  see  a  person  proud  of  the 
community  In  which  he  lives.  And  I  also 
like  to  see  someone  living  in  such  a  way  that 
his  community  Is  proud  of  him." 

This  can  be  said  today  of  the  Farmers 
Union  GTA  and  my  friend  BUI  Thatcher. 
For  more  than  50  years  your  organization 
has  led  the  way  toward  agricultural  progress. 
I  might  add  that,  without  your  help,  much 
of  today's  constructive  farm  legislation  never 
would  have  been  enacted. 

I  have  worked  for  the  American  agricul- 
tural community  for  many  years.  For  I 
know  the  strength — and  not  Just  economic 
strength — that  our  Nation  draws  from  the 
sou. 

In  many  of  those  years  I  must  say  that  I 
have  felt  a  disappointment,  and  sometimes 
even  discouragement,  regarding  the  result 
of  those  efforts,  and  the  efforts  of  so  many 
others. 

But  today  the  words  are  not  disappoint- 
ment and  discouragement — they  are  opti- 
mism, faith  and  hope. 

The  time  Is  near  when,  I  believe,  this  Na- 
tion and  the  world  will  both  fully  utlUze — 
and  fully  appreciate — the  positive  force  for 
good  that  lies  In  our  American  farmland. 

Times  are  good.  Net  farm  Income  Is  up — 
and  on  the  way  up.  Net  Income  per  Ameri- 
can farm  this  ye.-\r  will  be  $4,150 — nearly  40 
percent  higher  than  Just  5  years  ago. 

At  the  same  time,  take  a  look  at  the  sUos. 

Surpluses  are  down.  Grain  surpluses  are 
near  adequate  reserve  levels  for  the  first  time 
In  nearly  a  decade. 

Farm  exports  are  up.  This  fiscal  year  we 
wUl  export  over  a  blUlon  dollars  worth  each 
of  wheat,  feed  grains  and  soybeans.  Today 
one  of  every  five  acres  of  American  farm 
production  goes  Into  world  markets. 

And  all  the  while,  the  American  people 
continue  to  enjoy  an  increasingly  better  bar- 
gain in  food.  The  average  family  spends  less 
of  its  Income  today  for  food  than  ever  be- 
fore— and  wlU  spend  an  even  smaller  portion 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Only  5  years  n(?o.  many  people  felt  only  an 
aching  frustration  when  they  thought  about 
agriculture.  The  prevalent  notion  was  that 
no  solution  could  be  found  to  the  problems 
of  surplus  and  subsidy  through  farm  pro- 
grams. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  an  arduous 
struggle  to  devise  farm  pollcle.s  which  would 
Improve  farm  Income  and  make  better  tise 
of  our  abundance — policies  which  would  bal- 
ance production  with  use  while  reducing 
surpluses  and  their  cost. 

It  has  been  a  period  of  trial,  a  period  In 
which  the  extremes  In  farm  policy  have  been 
gradually  cut  away.  Pew  people  today — 
far  fewer  than  In  1960 — hold  the  position 
that  farm  programs  are  not  needed. 

There  Is  a  growing  realization  that — If  we 
are  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  an 
abundant  agriculture — then  we  must  Insure 
that  it  Is  both  productive  and  prosperous. 

On  November  3  President  Johnson  signed 
the  Food  and  Ae;rlculture  Act  of  1965.  a  leg- 
islative landmark  which  reflects  the  new  ap- 
proach to  farm  p<Tllcy  which  began  to  develop 
5  years  ago. 

In  the  words  of  the  Pre.sldent 

"With  this  legislation,  we  reap  the  wisdom 
required  during  mare  than  3  decades  of  trial 
and  effort. 

"Our  objectives  remain  what  they  have 
been  for  more  than  30  years: 

"To  let  the  free  .\merlcan  farmer  use  all 
his  skill  and  Initiative  to  produce  agricul- 
tural abundance,  in  return  for  a  fair  reward. 


"To  bring  every  American  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  food,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost, 

"To  avoid  accumulating  costly  surpluses  of 
commodities  we  do  not  need." 

This  new  agriculture  program  recognizes 
that  the  marketplace  Is  the  best  mechanism 
to  determine  the  flow  and  pace  of  commercial 
farming.  Most  farm  products  will  no  longer 
move  In  domestic  and  world  markets  at 
artificially  high  prices.  Instead,  they  will  be 
guided  by  conditions  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  Income  gains  made  over  the  past  5 
years  will  be  maintained  and  strengthened 
through  direct  payments  to  farmers  who  co- 
operate In  the  program. 

And  with  a  4-year  program,  the  farmer  will 
be  able  to  plan  ahead  with  greater  assurance 
than  ever  before. 

Yes;  we  have  turned  a  corner  In  our  agri- 
cultural policies.  But  we  do  not  delude  our- 
selves Into  thinking  that  these  policies  In 
themselves  will  give  us  all  the  answers  lor 
the  future.  No,  what  we  have  done  today  la 
to  set  our  agriculture  house  In  better  order 
so  that  we  may  begin  to  challenge  the 
priorities  of  tomorrow. 

That  Is  why  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
see  Dr.  Sherwood  Berg  here  with  us  tonight. 
He  has  been  selected  by  President  Johnson  to 
head  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Pood  and  Fiber  In  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
future  Implications  of  farm  policies  on  the 
domestic  economy  and  on  our  world  posi- 
tion. This  study  will  be  done  by  30  of  the 
Nation's  outstanding  citizens  In  the  fields  of 
agriculture,  business,  labor  consumer  In- 
terest, and  education. 

For  the  first  time,  too.  a  President  has  es- 
tablished a  Cabinet-level  committee — includ- 
ing the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  State, 
Commerce,  and  Labor — to  work  with  the 
Commission  and  to  advise  him  on  agricul- 
tural policy  of  the  future.  He  has  named 
Secretary  Freeman  to  lead  this  activity. 

Five  years  ago,  a  study  of  this  nature  would 
not  have  been  possible,  for  all  our  energy 
and  wisdom  had  to  be  directed  toward  imme- 
diate crises:  The  crises  of  declining  farm  In- 
come  and  expanding  farm  surpluses. 

Today  we  are  able  to  direct  our  energ^r  and 
wisdom  to  approaching  needs — needs  of  a 
changing  American  society  and  a  world  where 
population  Increase  threatens  to  outrun 
man's  capacity  to  feed  himself. 

We  have  learned  from  a  decade  and  man 
of  experience  that  food  aid  is  a  creative  in- 
strument. 

Our  food-for-peace  program  is  today  a 
basic  part  of  our  foreign  policy. 

But  food  aid  must  and  will  be  Improved 
and  expanded. 

For  It  Is  appalling — It  is  an  Intolerable 
statistic — that  the  diets  of  two  out  of  three 
people  on  this  earth  seem  more  likely  to 
deteriorate  than  to  Improve  In  the  years  Just 
ahead. 

And  It  Is  equally  Intolerable  that  the  gap 
between  the  rich  and  poor  of  the  world 
widens  each  year. 

Where  men  are  hungry,  where  men  see 
themselves  surrounded  by  a  world  of  wealth 
they  do  not  share,  they  are  easy  prey  to 
prophets  of  violence  and  disorder.  Hunger 
and  destitution  are  the  recruiting  agents  for 
communism. 

Men  have  little  time  for  thought  of  free 
Institutions — as  much  as  they  seek  those 
institutions — while  their  families  He  starv- 
ing and  weak. 

.And  peace  has  an  uncertain  life  In  an 
cnvl.-onment  of  injustice  and  hopelessness. 

We  can  and  must  continue  not  only  to 
sh-we  our  abundance  of  food  and  fiber,  but 
also  to  share  our  abundance  of  technical 
and  scientific  sliUls. 

We  must  help  developing  countries  build 
fertilizer  plants,  dig  wells,  use  modern  tools. 
And  we  are.  We  must  help  them  build  rursl 
homes,  roads,  hospitals  and  community  f»- 
cilitles.     And  we  are. 
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We  must  encourage  them  to  allocate  their 
resources  not  just  to  long-range  projects 
which  may  one  day  aid  industrialization — 
but  also  to  project*  which  help  create  a 
modern,  homegrown  agricultural  economy 
so  that  people  may  be  fed  now  and  tomor- 
row. 

We  must  literally  get  In  and  dig  and  work 
slde-by-slde  with  men  seeking  a  better  life 
In  other  places. 

T.ils  great  task — this  enormous  challenge — 
faces  us  today  and  tomorrow.  Its  dimen- 
sions .Uone  require  action — action  born  out 
of  concern  for  children  and  nations  wlio 
hunger,  rather  than  fear  of  failure. 

The  stakes  are  high:  The  stakes  are  peace 
and  the  future  of  mankind. 

For  a  Just  peace,  after  all,  must  be  es- 
tablished lest  all  man's  progress  be  lost  to 
the  works  of  war. 

And  peace  will  never  be  established  In  a 
world  where  two-thirds  of  mankind  literally 
starves  for  well-being  and  a  place  In  the 
sun. 

Nor  can  we  of  the  rich  nations  live  In 
good  conscience,  within  the  walls  of  our  rich 
city,  while  our  fellow  men  desperately  seek 
to  break  out  of  poverty. 

To  preserve  the  peace — to  be  true  to  our- 
selves— we  must  devote  our  energies  and 
our  productivity  to  making  life  happier,  freer 
and  more  abundant  for  the  whole  family  of 
man. 


LIBERALIZING  TAX  DEDUCTIONS 
FOR  THE  LONG-NEGLECTED 
MINING  INDUSTRY 

Mr,  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
with  great  pleasure  I  call  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  report  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  the  bill  H.R. 
4665,  introduced  by  Representative  Al 
Dllman,  to  liberalize  tax  deductions  for 
exploration  expenditures  of  the  mining 
Industry,  Representative  Ullman's  bill 
Is  a  companion  bill  to  S.  338,  which  I  In- 
troduced January  8,  1965,  with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  Senators  Allott,  Bart- 
LETr,  Bennett,  Bible,  Cannon,  Chttrch, 
DoMiNicK,  Hart,  Jackson.  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  Long  of  Missouri,  McGovern, 
Metcalf,  Montoya,  Moss,  Mundt, 
Randolph,  and  Simpson. 

The  legislation  which  has  now  been 
reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee— where  it  was  required  to  origi- 
nate because  it  Is  a  tax  measure — is  one 
the  mining  Industry  has  repeatedly  indi- 
cated would  be  particularly  beneficial  to 
It,  The  purpose  of  the  law  Is  to  remove 
an  existing  restriction  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  which  limits  deductions  of 
the  mining  industry  for  exploration  ex- 
penses to  a  total  of  $400,000  with  an  an- 
nual limitation  of  $100,000.  As  I  pointed 
out  when  I  introduced  S.  338,  this 
arbitrary  restriction  on  deduction  of  ex- 
ploration expenses  essential  to  develop- 
ment of  a  mining  property  results  in  an 
unwarranted  inhibition  on  Investment 
In  mining  enterprises.  This.  In  turn. 
limits  employment  opportunities,  limits 
Income  of  those  employed,  and  Inevitably 
retards  development  of  mineral  resources. 
Enactment  of  liberalizing  legislation 
would  make  possible  increased  explora- 
tion of  mineral  deposits  which,  then, 
instead  of  remaining  worthless  and 
iJurled,  could  contribute  to  a  more  pros- 
perous economy  for  the  United  States. 

The  mining  industry  has  a  special  en- 
titlement to   the  kind  of  assistance  It 


would  receive  as  a  result  of  liberalizing 
the  tax  laws.  This  industry,  uniquely, 
has  been  the  stepchild  of  the  Federsd 
Government  for  too  long.  Relief  pro- 
grams of  subsidy,  technical  assistance, 
and  tax  relief  have  been  granted  for 
other  groups,  such  as  agriculture,  trans- 
portation, and  many  other  Industrial 
enterprises.  In  the  case  of  the  mining 
industry,  however,  very  little  Federal  help 
has  ever  been  made  available.  The  legis- 
lation tc  liberalize  tax  deductions  for  ex- 
ploration expenditures  is  a  modest  step 
toward  obtaining  assistance  for  miners 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  that  pro- 
vided other  industries. 

Now  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  acted.  I  hope  the  measure  will 
pass  the  House  quickly  and  that  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  pass  it  In  the 
Senate  In  the  very  near  future. 


A  TENNESSEAN  ON  THE  ADVISORY 
COMMISSION  ON  INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  for  the  first 
time  a  Tennessean  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations.  This  Commis- 
sion brings  together  representatives  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
to  consider  common  problems  and  to 
provide  for  better  coordination  and  co- 
operation between  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. The  Tennessean  that  President 
Johnson  appointed,  County  Judge  Wil- 
liam O.  Beach,  of  Montgomery  County, 
Tenn.,  and  his  county  was  recently  the 
subject  of  an  article  in  the  magsizlne. 
American  County  Government.  I  was 
gratified  by  the  appointment  of  a 
Tennessean  to  the  Commission  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Tennhssee  County  Meets  StmciNc  Growth 
WrrH  New  Iueas,  Public  Enlightenment 

Montgomery  County  (Tenn.),  has  dra- 
matically proepered  and  progressed  during 
the  last  5  years  under  the  leadership  of 
County  Judge  William  O.  Beach. 

One  of  the  major  aspects  of  the  whole 
remarkable  record  of  resurgence  of  county 
government  there  has  been  In  its  emphasis 
on  keeping  the  public  Informed,  step  by 
step,  through  a  period  of  what  Judge  Beach 
caUs  surging  urban  growth. 

The  county,  with  a  population  of  60.000, 
began  its  forward-looking  push  in  October 
1961.  with  a  property  appraisal.  Today,  the 
county  Is  still  surging  ahead  with  an  am- 
bitious (9  million  school  capital  outlay  pro- 
gram which  hopefully  will  be  financed  by  a 
1 -percent  local  sales  tax  which  has  been  In 
effect  for  a  year.  The  next  step  will  be  a 
professional  public  Information  program  to 
help  these  progesslve  developments  win  and 
hold  public  acceptance. 

An  Important  contribution  of  Judge 
Beach's  administration  Is  the  growth  of 
cordial,  cooperative  relations  between  the 
county  and  the  city  of  ClarksvUle  v?lthln 
the  county. 

Among  the  cooperative  ventures  of  the 
two  local  governments  were  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Joint  city-county  regional  plan- 
ning commission  in  1962  which  has  been 
highly  successful,  a  Joint  department  of  civil 
defense,  a  Joint  public  library,  and  most 
recently  the  unification  of  dty  and  county 
schools  through  a  successful  referendum. 


On  a  larger  scale,  Montgomery  County  and 
ClarksvUle,  who  had  cooperat^-d  for  many 
years  on  a  public  health  center,  entered 
Into  an  arrangement  with  two  neighboring 
counties  to  provide  health  services  for  aU 
three  counties. 

step  bt  step 

Shortly  after  Judge  Beewjh's  election,  the 
county  adopted  the  optional  medical  ex- 
aminer law  and  appointed  a  qualified  physi- 
cian as  county  medical  examiner  and  coroner. 

The  property  appraisal  was  next.  The 
county  contracted  with  a  professional  ap- 
praisal firm  to  reappraise  all  county  property 
and  to  provide  maps  of  all  of  the  18.000 
parcels  of  property  therein.  These  maps  ar« 
Invaluable  aids  to  the  planning  commission, 
road  commission,  and  other  departments  in 
both  the  city  and  county  as  well  as  being 
useful  for  tax  purposes. 

Substantial  tax  equalization  resulted,  with 
an  overall  Increase  in  property  values  of 
about  12  percent.  Upon  completion  of  the 
reappraisal,  the  county  tax  rate  was  reduced 
from  $3.50  to  (2.80  and  the  assessed  valua- 
tion Increased  from  about  16  to  25  percent. 

modernization 

In  1962  the  county  modernized  Its  regis- 
ter's office  with  the  acquisition  of  a  micro- 
film camera  and  copying  machine.  Mont- 
gomery County  was  selected  by  the  State  as  a 
pilot  county  for  experimenting  In  the  repro- 
duction of  all  county  records  on  microfilm. 
Now,  the  register's  office  Is  making  plans  to 
change  to  "pure  microfilm."  Recording 
would  be  done  on  film  without  reproduction 
on  paper  except  on  request  or  for  special  pur- 
poses. Microfilm  readers  will  be  Installed 
In  the  office  for  the  public  use. 

In  1962.  also,  the  county  Introduced  voting 
machines  to  the  area  with  20  for  use  In  the 
city  precincts.  The  election  commission  now 
recommends  Installation  of  four  more  ma- 
chines In  growing  precincts. 

BOARDS    rORMED 

Several  additions  to  the  county  responsi- 
bilities have  Included  a  county  industrial 
commission  established  In  1963  with  nine 
members.  Including  a  full-time  director.  The 
first  Job  the  conunlsslon  tackled  was  the  pur- 
chase of  a  100-acre  tract  for  the  county 
Industrial  park. 

The  county  board  established  a  five-man 
county  recreation  and  historical  board  thl» 
year.  The  board  encourages  local  commu- 
nities to  set  up  recreational  opportunities, 
though  the  county  has  not  yet  determined 
the  extent  to  which  It  will  finance  recreation. 
Also,  the  board  Is  charged  with  acquiring, 
preserving,  and  memorializing  Important 
historical  sites. 

Offices  of  budget  and  accounts  and  of  a 
purchasing  agent  were  established  under  en- 
abling State  legislation.  Again,  the  Stat« 
comptroller  honored  the  county  with  selec- 
tion as  a  pilot  and  financed  Its  preparation  of 
the  Implementation  of  these  measiu-es.  The 
county  changed  over  to  the  new  system  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1964-65  fiscal  year, 

REGIONAL    ORIENTATION 

The  regional  planning  commission  was  an 
encouraging  success.  When  formed,  the  city 
had  a  planning  commission  but  no  staff.  It 
had  depended  on  the  State  for  technical 
assistance. 

Now,  the  regional  commission  has  a  full- 
time  staff  director  and  three  assistants.  The 
commission  policies  are  governed  by  a  nine- 
man  board,  five  appointed  by  the  city  and 
four  by  the  county. 

The  commission  recently  completed  a  701 
contract  with  the  Federal  Government,  re- 
sulting In  the  publication  of  five  studies: 
Economic  base  and  population  study,  land- 
use  plan,  community  facilities  plan,  neigh- 
borhood analysis,  and  public  improvement 
program  and  budget. 

In  addition,  the  planning  commission  has 
completed   a  comprehensive  county   zoning 
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OTfllnMica.  a  revUIon  of  subdlvUlon  regula- 
tions, an  annexation  map  for  the  city,  and  a 
completA  cotinty  road  map.  Preaent  project 
U  a  radevelopment  plan  for  the  central  buBl- 
neu  district  of  the  city. 

IMTOaKINO   TH«    FUBI.1C 

Much  that  was  done  depended  on  public 
enllghtsnmant  and  public  acceptance,  and  In 
this  resp«ct,  the  administration  of  Judge 
Beach  has  blazed  aome  new  trails. 

Soma  typical  examples: 

With  cooperation  so  successful  In  the  plan- 
ning area,  the  city  and  county  agreed  to 
unUy  their  school  systems  If  the  pubUc  voted 
"yes."  A  3  by  5.  detailed  pamphlet  was 
pubUshsd  to  help  carry  the  referendum. 

It  detailed  In  questlon-and-answer  form 
the  poaslbls  discussion  points  concerning 
unification.  Including  such  topics  as  who 
would  pay  what,  the  future  of  teachers, 
school  transportation,  will  taxes  go  up,  and 
what  would  happen  if  the  vote  was  "no." 
Tber«  were  26,000  copies  of  the  pamphlet 
printed  and  distributed  In  ths  city  and  rural 
areas  of  the  county. 

The  Issue  carried,  and  now  the  State's  only 
city-county  unified  school  system  is  In  the 
process  of  building  a  high  school  and  a  Junior 
high  school. 

The  schools  will  be  financed  by  a  1 -percent 
sales  tax  voted  In  6  to  1  In  1984.  Montgom- 
ery County  Is  one  of  10  counties  In  Tennessee 
which  have  been  able  to  successfully  win 
approval  for  this  county  option  at  the  polls. 
Again,  a  little  queetlon-and-answer  booklet 
anticipated  troublesome  aspects  and  an- 
swered them  clearly. 

Among  the  topics  discussed  In  the  sales 
tax  promotion  pamphlet  were  average  taxes 
for  various  families  In  different  Income 
groups,  dlscTisslon  of  other  States  with  lo- 
cal sales  tax  ordinances,  and  the  fact  that 
local  sales  tax  does  not  In  any  way  seem 
to  deter  trade  and  buslaess  growth.  The 
pamphlet  explained  at  length  the  problem 
of  raising  property  taxes  Instead  whUe  stUl 
trying  to  attract  new  industry. 

BTTSOUBB  TO  JT7MP 

Of  prime  Importance  to  the  county's  fu- 
ture, according  to  Judge  Beach,  Is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  professional  public  relations 
program  to  help  achieve  future  county  goals. 
Now  that  the  schools  are  imlfled  and  new 
ones  are  being  built  and  the  sales  tax  Is  fact, 
ttia  matter  of  keeping  citizens  happy  and 
willing  to  go  even  further  Is  important. 

As  a  first  step.  Judge  Beach  kicked  off  a 
new  column  in  the  local  paper.  In  simple 
language  it  deals  with  county  government 
and  encourages  citizen  response. 

Futiire  columns  will  be  written  by  other 
county  officials.  TenUUvely  tlUed  "The 
County  Corner"  It  will  give  the  public, 
through  the  mass  media,  a  window  on  the 
courthouse,  written  by  those  who  are  on 
the  Inside. 

SXOKinCAM'CX 

Through  consolidation  and  cooperation, 
through  the  elimination  of  overlapping  city- 
county  functions,  through  progressive  Ideas 
and  new  concepts,  and  by  keeping  the  peo- 
ple fully  Informed  of  what  Is  going  on  and 
fully  aware  of  the  needs  that  face  them, 
Montgomery  County  (Tenn.).  under  the 
leadership  of  Judge  Beach,  Is  meeting  the  new 
demands  that  surging  urbanisation  has 
placed  on  his  once  rural  county  machinery. 


THE  RUMORED  PROPOSAL  THAT 
THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINIS- 
TRATION BE  PLACED  WITHIN  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
there  waa  an  article  In  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  by  Jerry  Kluttz  say- 
Inff  that  the  administration  has  under 
active  consideration  a  recommendation 


that  the  Small  Business  Administration 
be  stripped  of  Its  independent  status  and 
placed  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Rumors  that  such  a  move  might 
be  in  the  making  have  persisted  for  sev- 
eral weeks. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  concerned 
about  these  rumors,  and  now  that  they 
are  being  reported  publicly  in  the  news 
media,  my  concern  has  deepened  to  the 
extent  that  I  feel  It  necessary,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, as  a  member  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  and  as  one  who 
has,  down  through  the  years,  taken  an 
active  Interest  in  matters  affecting  the 
41/2  million  small  businesses  of  America, 
that  I  speak  out  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  be  amazed  If 
serious  consideration  Is  being  given  to 
allowing  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  absorb  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. When  this  agency  was  first 
created  there  was  considerable  debate 
In  the  Congress  on  this  very  question. 
The  matter  arose  In  the  form  of  a  con- 
ference report  submitted  to  the  Senate. 
The  legislation  provided  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, to  be  governed  by  a  board  com- 
prised of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
as  Chairman,  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  as  mem- 
bers. During  the  debate  on  this  con- 
ference report,  those  in  the  Senate  who 
were  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion's small  businesses  and  who  were 
sympathetic  to  meeting  those  needs, 
Epoke  out  on  this  subject. 

Among  those  who  stood  up  for  a  Small 
Business  Administration  independent  of 
the  policies  suid  influence  of  other  de- 
partments of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  was  the  then  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  now  President  of  the 
United  States,  Ljmdon  B.  Johnson. 
President  Johnson  had  long  been  a 
champion  of  the  small  business  firms  of 
this  country  and,  during  that  debate,  the 
President  said: 

This  bill  would  place  the  Small  Business 
activities  of  the  Qovemment  under  two 
major  Departments — Treasury  and  Com- 
merce, and  yet,  practically  all  of  us  sub- 
scribe to  the  principle  that  a  small  business 
agency  cannot  be  effective  unless  It  Is  Inde- 
pendent. 

Another  distinguished  Member  of  this 
body,  who  later  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee, 
was  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
then  Junior  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Massachusetts.  President  Kennedy 
said: 

The  Small  Business  Administration  which 
Is  proposed  by  the  pending  legislation  Is  de- 
ficient In  several  respects.  If  such  an  agency 
Is  to  be  of  real  help  to  small  business  In  pro- 
Tiding  technical  assistance,  long-term  capi- 
tal, and  procurement  opportunities,  all  of 
which  are  of  primary  Importance  In  expand- 
ing the  economies  of  New  England  and  the 
United  States,  the  following  defects  must  be 
corrected : 

First,  such  agency  must  be  truly  Inde- 
pendent and  not  subject  to  the  veto  power 
of  the  Commerce  and  Treasury  Departments. 
Kxperlence  has  shown  that  such  Independ- 
ence Is  necessary  to  give  small  business  an 
effective  voice  In  the  Government. 


Another  recognized  champion  of  small 
business,  who  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  from 
June  1,  1950,  imtil  December  29.  1964, 
and  who  was  serving  as  chairman  of  its 
Retailing,  Distribution,  and  Marketing 
Practices  Subcommittee  at  the  time  of 
his  election  to  the  high  office  of  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  who 
now  serves  in  that  office,  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  Senator 
Humphrey  said: 

I  say  we  are  not  going  to  have  the  friend- 
ship of  small  business  If  we  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  have  too  much  to  say  about  the 
definite  standards  to  be  set  with  respect  to 
small  business,  because  I  do  not  believe 
either  one  of  them  is  particularly  noteworthy 
as  a  champion  of  small  business  enterprise. 
That  Is  not  their  record.  They  have  com- 
petence In  other  fields,  but  not  In  this  one, 

I  sun  delighted  the  committee  has  come 
forward  with  a  bill  that  gives  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Buslneea  Administration 
powers  unto  himself,  that  makes  him  the 
chairman  of  the  loan  policy  board,  and  that 
restricts  of  activities  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
being  advisers.  Let  the  record  be  clear.  An 
adviser  does  not  mean  a  proprietor.  The  Ad- 
ministrator can  take  advice,  or  he  can  reject 
it.  The  advisory  board  Is  exactly  what  Its 
name  Implies.     It  Is  to  advise. 

I  suggest  that  Congress  keep  a  very  care- 
ful, watchful  eye  upon  how  the  advisers  act, 
I  think  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
whether  the  activities  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  will  be  In  the  spirit  of  truly 
helping  small,  competitive  business  enter- 
prise. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, Senator  Saltonstall,  who  serves 
now  as  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee, 
also  spoke  out  on  this  subject.  Senator 
Saltonstall  said : 

The  Small  Business  Administration  pro- 
vided for  by  S.  1523  would  be  a  completely 
Independent  agency.  This,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  many  Massachusetts  businessmen  who 
have  written  to  me  on  the  subject,  is  a  very 
Important  feature.  A  small  business  agency 
should  have  as  its  primary  responsibility  the 
assistance  of  small  business.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  last  10  years  has  made  that  in- 
escapably clear.  I  am  glad,  therefore,  that 
the  Senate  Conmilttee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency has  corrected  the  feature  of  the  Hill 
bill  which  was  recently  before  us  and  which 
would  have  made  the  head  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  subject  to  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  present 
bill  wisely  confines  their  advisory  functions 
to  the  field  of  loan  pKjIlcy. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
participating  In  that  debate  and  I  said 
this  at  that  time: 

The  second  difference  between  the  Senate 
bUl  and  the  House -approved  bill  relates  to 
the  advisory  board.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
when  the  conference  report  on  the  defense 
production  bill  was  before  the  Senate,  many 
Senators  objected  to  the  provision  relating 
to  the  advisory  board,  on  the  ground  that  It 
became  not  simply  an  advisory  board,  hut 
actually  a  governing  board.  Instead  of  the 
governing  authority  being  In  the  Administra- 
tor, the  authority  wets  vested  in  a  board,  of 
which  the  Administrator  was  not  even  the 
chairman;  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
the  chairman. 

In  the  pending  blU,  as  has  been  so  well  ex- 
plained today  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  board  U 
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advisory,  the  Administrator  is  chairman,  and 
It  is  not  Intended  In  any  way  that  the  board 
shall  administer  the  business  of  the  agency 
or  shall  govern  the  agency  itself.  I  believe 
those  two  changes  are  significant  and  mate- 
rial, and  make  the  Senate  bill  a  decided  Im- 
provement over  the  House  bUl. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  just  as  strongly 
today  as  I  felt  then  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  can  operate  effec- 
tively in  the  interest  of  the  Nation's  small 
business  firms  only  as  an  Independent 
agency  of  Government. 

Those  who  have  been  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  serving  as  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
have  likewise  recognized  the  need  of  in- 
dependent status  for  the  agency.  Of 
course,  John  Home,  who  served  as  Ad- 
ministrator from  1961  until  1963,  was 
serving  as  my  administrative  assistant 
at  the  time  the  SBA  was  created  as  an 
independent  agency.  He  actively 
assisted  me  in  the  debate  which  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  agency  and  the  establish- 
ment of  its  Independent  status.  The 
fact  is  that  John  Home's  position  on  the 
question  of  Independence  for  the  SBA 
was  so  well-known  that  I  have  been  un- 
able to  recall  that,  during  his  tenure  as 
Administrator,  he  was  ever  questioned  on 
the  subject.  Had  he  been,  however,  I 
know  what  he  would  have  said  because  I 
know  that  he  beheved  In  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  agency  as  strongly  as  any 
person  in  Government.  When  John 
Home  was  moved  to  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  in  1963,  President  Kennedy 
nominated  Mr.  Eugene  P.  Foley  to  re- 
place him  as  Administrator. 

At  the  time  of  his  nomination,  Mr. 
Foley  was  serving  as  deputy  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  and  since  the  question 
of  the  Independence  of  the  agency  versus 
placing  It  imder  Commerce  had  been  of 
such  concern  to  the  Congress  originally. 
It  was  only  natural  that  the  Congress 
would  inquire  into  his  views  on  this 
matter.  It  was  my  privilege  to  make 
that  inquiry  during  the  course  of  the 
confirmation  hearings  before  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  on  July  30, 
1963.    I  said  to  Mr.  Foley  at  that  time: 

There  waa  discussion  originally  and  there 
were  proposals  that  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
mlnUtratlon  •  •  •  be  a  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  One  of  the  fights  we  had 
In  setting  up  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration was  whether  or  not  It  should  be  an 
Independent  agency.  •  •  •  ThU  was  a  plan 
tliat  was  worked  out  by  this  committee  and 
»  plan  which  I  think  has  functioned  quite 
weU. 

I  then  asked  Mr.  Foley,  "You  subscribe 
to  this  idea  don't  you,  of  an  Independent 
agency?"  His  reply  was,  "I  do  whole- 
heartedly. Senator.  I  assure  you  that 
M  far  as  it  is  within  my  power  there  will 
be  no  change.    I  don't  expect  a  change." 

Mr.  President,  In  view  of  the  history 
of  this  controversy,  the  highlights  of 
which  I  have  tried  to  recite  above.  I  Just 
cannot  believe  that  the  report  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  is  accurate  in  saying  that  a 
proposal  to  place  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  is  being  seriously  considered 
Dy  the  administration.  I  certainly  hope 
fhat  It  is  not  accurate,  because  I  do  not 
"elleve    that    this    controversy    should 
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again  be  a  subject  of  lengthy  debate 
before  the  Congress. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  IN- 
TERNATIONAL HEALTH  AND  EDU- 
CA-nON 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  wel- 
come the  President's  excellent  message 
on  international  health  and  education. 

Since  the  founding  of  our  Nation,  we 
have  devoutly  believed  education  to  be 
the  key,  not  only  to  Individual  advance- 
ment but  to  national  fulfillment. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  It  this  way: 

No  other  sure  foundation  can  be  devised  for 
the  preservation  of  freedom  and  happiness. 

More  recently.  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy said ; 

Our  progress  as  a  nation  can  be  no  swifter 
than  our  progress  In  education. 

On  Wednesday,  President  Johnson,  in 
a  message  of  broad  vision  and  deep  In- 
sight, challenged  the  American  people  to 
demonstrate  anew  their  commitment  to 
these  historic  beliefs — and  to  demon- 
strate that  the  progress  we  want  for  our- 
selves we  want  also  for  all  mankind. 

The  President's  program,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  promises  not  only  cooperation 
to  benefit  our  neighbors  in  the  world, 
but  enduring  rewards  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Through  the  International  Health  and 
Education  Acts  of  1966  we  will  give  new 
strength  to  our  schools  and  universities 
for  International  cooperation;  create  new 
opportunities  for  Americans  to  serve  in 
international  health  and  education  ca- 
reers; broaden  and  deepen  our  Nation's 
exchange  programs;  and  extend  our 
knowledge  of  educational  technique  to 
nations  in  need. 

Certainly  all  of  us  can  support  these 
alms.  I  hope  that  Congress  will  respond 
with  vigor  and  dispatch  to  this  oppor- 
tunity. And  I  hope  that  these  bold  pro- 
grams will  do  much  to  alleviate  misery 
and  enlarge  understanding  In  a  world 
whose  need  for  educational  progress  Is 
great.  For  what  Jefferson  said  in  the 
18th  century  is  more  than  ever  true  to- 
day: 

No  better  foundation  than  education  can 
be  found  If  we  are  to  preserve  human  free- 
dom and  happiness. 


INVES11GATINQ  THE  CIA 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 24,  Senator  McCarthy  offered  a 
Senate  resolution  (S.  Res.  210)  authoriz- 
ing the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
or  a  duly  authorized  subcommittee,  "to 
make  a  full  and  complete  study  of  the 
operations  and  activities  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency"  In  its  effects  upon 
foreign  policy.  That  bill  Is  now  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
which  It  was  referred. 

On  the  same  date  Senator  Young  of- 
fered a  bill  (S.  2815)  calling  for  study 
and  Investigation  of  the  activities  and 
operations  of  the  Agency  by  a  continuing 
12-member  joint  committee.  There  have 
also  been  comments  on  the  need  for  such 
legislative  attention  to  the  CIA  from 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


On  Monday,  January  31,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  published  a  column  entitled 
"Left  in  the  Cold,"  by  Joseph  Kraft,  In 
which  he  dealt  with  the  CIA  and  the 
growing  need  for  an  Inquiry  such  as  that 
which  Senator  McCarthy  and  others 
seek.  Mr.  Kraft  would  approsich  the 
problem  through  "a  long-term  confiden- 
tial study  made  under  an  undoubted 
Presidential  mandate  by  a  panel  includ- 
ing representatives  of  the  executive,  the 
legislature,  and  the  public,  with  a  staff 
drawn  from  past  oflBcials  of  the  Agency 
who  can  go  through  files  knovilng  what  to 
look  for." 

While  the  larger  and  longer  range  ap- 
proaches for  other  proposals  may  be  de- 
sirable, in  the  present  context  of  our  im- 
mediate needs  for  Information  in  the 
foreign  affairs  area,  and  especially  in  our 
need  for  exploration  of  every  facet  of  the 
situation  In  Vietnam,  it  seems  likely  that 
Senator  McCarthy's  proposal,  directed 
toward  working  through  the  existing  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  could  bring 
the  fastest  and  most  pertinent  results  for 
immediate  use. 

As  Mr.  Kraft  notes,  the  current  de- 
mands are  based  on  well-founded  mis- 
giving about  the  role  of  the  CIA,  which 
is  staffed  by  men  whose  careers,  in  Mr. 
Kraft's  words,  "are  products  of  tension 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  They  comprise  a 
cold  war  establishment.  Their  bureau- 
cratic Interest  is  to  not  come  in  from  the 
cold." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  referred  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Insight  ajjo  Outlook:  Lett  in  th«  Colo 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
Well-founded  misgiving  on  the  role  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  Inspired  new 
sentiment  for  a  cong^resslonal  watchdog  com- 
mittee. But  that  Is  like  prescribing  pills  for 
an  earthquake. 

The  trouble  that  affilcts  the  CIA  Is  the  same 
trouble  that  afflicts  the  military  services  and 
the  section  of  the  State  Department  that 
heads  up  In  Secretary  Rusk.  Their  careers 
are  products  of  tension  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  comprise  a  cold  war  establish- 
ment. 

Not  surprisingly,  they  have  trouble  adjust- 
ing to  the  change  In  the  International  climate 
that  has  been  at  work  since  about  1968. 
Their  bureaucratic  Interest  Is  to  not  come 
In  from  the  cold.  Increasingly  at  odds  with 
reality  and  with  enlightened  opinion,  they 
more  and  more  tend  to  set  up  Impenetrable 
barriers  of  self-defense. 

The  CIA  Is  simply  the  most  spectacular  ex- 
ample of  the  general  phenomenon.  At  the 
high  tide  of  cold  war  In  the  1950's.  It  had  a 
special  place  In  the  sun.  Because  Its  di- 
rector, Allen  Dulles,  was  the  brother  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  Poster  Dulles,  the  Agency 
had  immediate.  Informal  and  easy  access  to 
the  highest  quarters  on  all  matters  of  foreign 
policy. 

From  the  universities  and  law  firms.  DuUes 
brought  to  the  Agency  a  second  wave  of 
bright  and  dedicated  people  to  serve  under 
the  first  wave  that  had  been  washed  into  In- 
telligence work  during  World  War  n.  He 
carried  out  for  the  Agency  a  special  role  as  a 
fourth  arm  of  foreign  policy  responsible  for 
paramilitary  operations. 

Several  of  these  operations,  notably  one  in 
Iran,  were  brilliantly  successful,  as  was  the 
development  of  the  U-a  reconnaissance 
aircraft. 
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In  at  least  some  countries  abroad,  the  CIA 
■tatlon  chief  c«me  to  connt  for  more  than  the 
AmbaMadoT.  A  bug*  CIA  bcadquart«rB  waa 
built  near  Waablngton.  All  In  all,  for  the 
CIA  the  Double  Dulles  era  was  a  golden  age. 

Tbe  changed  International  climate  that 
oolndded  with  the  end  of  the  Double  Dulles 
era  featured  Communist  pluralism  and  a 
shift  to  the  underdeveloped  world  as  the 
chief  t««Ung  ground  In  the  struggle  for 
primacy.  Instead  of  having  to  meet  known 
^nl^  massive  Communls't  threats,  the 
AfexkCT,  in  the  new  environment,  bad  to 
oope  with  shadowy  movements,  capable  of 
turning     either     toward      nationalism     or 

But  Instead  of  switching  to  more  subtle 
tactics,  the  Agency  In  operations  in  Indo- 
nesia, Singapore,  Cuba,  and  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  acted  as  If  it  still  faced  the  same 
old  challenge  from  monolithic  communism. 
And  when  thee*  operations  turned  sovir  and 
drew  criticism,  operation  self-defense  came 
strongly  Into  play. 

Tot  Instance,  the  Agency  put  out  stories  on 
a  Soviet  department  of  disinformation,  thus 
Implying  that  all  criticism  was  merely  Rus- 
sian propaganda.  It  fostered.  If  nothing 
more,  the  publication  of  spy  diaries,  stress- 
ing the  value  of  espionage,  and  the  danger 
of  peaceful  contacts  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  put  out  economic  statistics  designed  to 
Bbow  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  in  so  much 
trouble  tba/t  It  made  sense  not  to  try  to 
develop  East-West  trade. 

Leadership  tended  to  develop  along  similar 
lines.  The  CIA  Is  not  really  under  control 
of  Its  director.  Adm.  William  Rabom  who 
has  proved  to  have  no  flair  for  the  Job.  It 
la  being  run  by  Deputy  Director  Richard 
Helms,  a  career  professional.  Intelligent  and 
sophisticated,  but  an  organization  man  who 
has  spent  30  years  at  CIA  headquarters, 
iTtanagtng  flaps  and  defending  bureaucratic 
Interests. 

Qlwn  these  formidable  self-defense  mech- 
anisms, it  Is  foolish  to  Imagine  that  a  con- 
gressional group  working  part-time  with  only 
the  most  limited  knowledge  of  the  present 
to  say  nothing  of  the  past  could  exert  any 
Impact  on  the  agency. 

What  Is  req[Ulred  Is  a  far  more  formidable 
enterprise—*  long-term  confidential  study 
made  under  an  undoubted  Presidential  man- 
date by  a  panel  Including  representatives  of 
the  executive,  the  legislature,  and  the  pub- 
lic, with  a  staff  drawn  from  part  ofDclals  of 
the  agency  who  can  go  through  flies  know- 
ing what  to  look  for. 

To  be  sure,  no  President  likes  to  accord 
that  kind  of  mandate  to  groups  not  under 
his  control.  Still,  the  countervailing  argu- 
ment Is  very  strong.  If  the  President  Is  not 
himself  the  prisoner  of  the  cold  war  estab- 
lishment, most  of  the  rest  of  us  are. 

Their  self-defense  tactics  are  a  principal 
reason  why  it  is  almost  Impossible  to  gen- 
erate meaningful  discussion,  and  In  that 
way  sound  opinion,  on  a  subject  of  such 
Tttal  public  concern  as  the  war  In  Vietnam. 


THE  ROAD  TO  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
the  December  18.  1965,  Issue  of  the  Sat- 
urday Review  ot  Literature  contains  a 
stimulating  article  by  Mr.  Sanford  Gott- 
lieb entitled  "The  Road  to  Negotiations." 
It  la  a  rtlaaiwrton  of  the  Vietnam  issue 
from  the  viewpoint  of  one  who  has  con- 
sistently advocated  a  greater  diplomatic 
and  political  Initiative  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  find  the  ba^  for  a 
settlement  of  the  conflict.  Mr.  Gottlieb 
has  been  a  longtime  student  of  inter- 
national affairs.  He  has  on  several  oc- 
casions conferred  with  representatives  of 
both  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 


Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam.  He 
believes  that  the  war  In  South  Vietnam 
had  its  roots  in  the  refusal  of  the  Diem 
regime  to  proceed  with  the  elections  and 
reunification  of  Vietnam  called  for  by 
the  Geneva  accords  of  1954.  Believing 
that  Members  of  the  Congress  will  find 
his  article  of  interest.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  ROAD  TO    Negotiations 
(By  Sanford  Gottlieb  I 

There  Is  little  agreement  among  historians 
and  governments  on  the  origins  and  char- 
acter of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  After  the  8- 
year  war  of  independence  against  the  French 
by  the  Vletmlnh,  the  Geneva  accords  of  1954 
divided  Vietnam  temporarily  Into  two  zones, 
to  be  reunited  through  free  elections  Ln  1956. 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  the  Moscow-trained  Commu- 
nist who  led  the  successful  flght  against  the 
French  and  was  considered  a  national  hero, 
consolidated  his  power  In  North  Vietnam, 
while  In  South  Vietnam  the  United  States 
helped  to  create  what  Walter  Uppmann  has 
called  an  antl-Chlnese.  pro-American  re- 
gime under  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  as  a  buffer 
against  the  spread  of  communism. 

No  doubt  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  confidently  looked 
forward  to  winning  the  1956  reunification 
elections.  But  Diem  refused  to  discuss  elec- 
tion arrangements  with  the  North.  Hanoi 
was  thus  confronted  with  a  choice:  a  sepa- 
rate, hostile  regime  In  the  South,  or  reuni- 
fication by  force.  Diem  helped  bring  the  sit- 
uation to  a  head  by  his  own  Insensltlvlty 
to  the  needs  of  his  people.  In  1956  he  abol- 
ished the  elected  village  councils  that  con- 
stituted the  only  form  of  democratic  rule 
In  South  Vietnam.  He  thereby  Imposed  on 
the  villagers,  who  make  up  85  percent  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  population,  the  dictator- 
ship that  he  exercised  from  Saigon.  During 
the  same  period  Diem  set  up  detention  camps 
for  political  opponents  and  began  to  fill  them 
with  many  of  the  ex-guerrlUaa  who  had 
fought  against  the  French.  Some,  but  not 
all,  of  these  "former  resistance  members" — 
who  were  supposedly  protected  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Geneva  accords — were  Commu- 
nists. Allowing  no  room  for  legal  opposi- 
tion. Diem  pushed  his  pwlltlcal  opponents 
toward  the  use  of  armed  violence.  By  1956, 
according  to  the  British  scholar  P.  J.  Honey, 
"It  was  already  clear  that  Diem  was  estab- 
lishing an  authoritarian  regime  which  would 
tolerate  no  political  dissent." 

Independent  observers  such  as  Bernard 
B.  Fall,  author  of  "The  Two  Vletnams,"  and 
Brian  Crozier.  author  of  "Southeast  Asia  In 
Turmoil,"  set  the  date  of  the  beginning  of 
this  war  at  1957  or  1958  They  suggest  that 
at  the  outset  it  was  an  effort  by  separate 
factions  of  South  Vietnamese  to  defend 
themselves  against  Diem  "The  Vletmlnh 
were  Involved,  but  at  that  Etage  they  were  In 
the  minority."  Crozier  has  written.  "Moet  of 
the  Insurgents  belonged  to  one  or  another  of 
those  curious  polltlco-rellglous  sects  that  are 
peculiar  to  Cochlnchlna :  Caodal,  Hoa  Hao, 
and  Blnh  Xuyen  (whose  chiefs  also  gained 
control  over  In  Saigon).  •  •  •  All  three 
sects  had  private  armies,  and  all  three  had 
played  a  part  In  the  first  Indochina  war.  In 
the  spring  of  1955.  Diem  had  smashed  them. 
•  •  •"  Crozier  adds  that  toward  the  end  of 
1967  the  remnants  of  these  sectarian  armies 
Euid  the  Vletmlnh  dug  up  their  hidden  arms 
and  took  to  battle. 

Any  aid  from  North  Vietnam  at  that  stage 
was  undoubtedly  very  modest,  although  this 
aspect  of  the  war  was  to  change  later.  Of- 
ficial South  Vletnamesia  estimates  of  the 
number  of  cadres  and  military  personnel 
Illegally  introduced  from  north  to  south  in 


1959  put  the  figure  at  only  300.  The  same 
estimates  Indicate  a  combined  total  of  21.700 
In  1961  and  1962. 

The  origin  of  the  war  thus  seems  rooted  In 
two  conditions:  The  refusal  of  the  Diem  re- 
gime to  proceed  with  reunification  of  the  di- 
vided country,  and  that  regime's  attempt  to 
wipe  out  all  political  opposition.  At  the  out- 
set, the  conflict  was  basically  a  civil  wax 
within  South  Vietnam.  In  time  each  party 
to  the  civil  war  was  to  become  Increasingly 
dependent  upon  outside  support  and  direc- 
tion. North  Vietnam  assumed  general  lead- 
ership over  the  Vletcong  guerrillas,  while  the 
United  States  gradually  gained  a  command- 
ing voice  over  the  Saigon  Government's  con- 
duct of  the  war. 

To  the  State  Department,  however,  the  pic- 
ture Is  different.  "The  assault  on  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  Is.  beyond  question,  an  ag- 
gresslon."  Dean  Rusk  said  In  August.  "It 
was  organized  and  has  been  directed  by 
North  Vietnam,  with  the  backing  of  Com- 
munist China.  •  •  •  The  war  In  Vietnam  Is 
a  test  of  a  technique  of  aggression :  what  the 
Communists  •  •  •  call  'wars  of  national 
liberation,'  to  destroy  by  force  any  non- 
Communist  government." 

Whatever  the  war  may  have  become  re- 
cently. It  Is  doubtful  that  those  who  were  be- 
ing hunted  down  by  Dlem's  forces  In  the  lat« 
1950's  were  Interested  In  testing  the  political- 
military  techniques  that  were  later  to  be 
spun  Into  theories  by  the  Chinese.  Moat 
Vietnamese  harbor  a  historic  enmity  for  the 
Chinese,  an  enmity  born  of  1.000  years  of 
domination.  Nor  Is  It  likely  that  men  (u 
well  as  women  and  children)  will  spend  yean 
In  the  hunted  life  of  the  guerrilla  without 
having  some  more  tangible  goals.  These  goals 
have  been  offered  to  them  by  the  National 
Liberation  Front. 

In  March  1960,  guerrillas  In  South  Viet- 
nam calling  themselves  the  Nam-Bo  Resist- 
ance Veterans  Organization  met  In  hiding 
and  declared  that  they  had  taken  up  arms  In 
self-defense.  In  September  1960  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communist  Party  took  note  of 
the  southern  people's  revolutionary  strug- 
gle and  advocated  the  establishment  In 
South  Vietnam  of  a  broad  national  united 
front  against  the  United  States-Dlem  clique. 
In  December  1960  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam  was  created.  Brian 
Crozier  believes  that  as  early  as  1959  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communist  Party  showed 
Its  Intention  of  directing  the  insurrection  In 
the  south,  whose  leadership  had  by  that  time 
been  assumed  by  Communist  elements.  On 
the  other  hand,  such  French  observers  as 
Philippe  Devlllers  and  Jean  Lacouture  believe 
that  Hanoi  belatedly  and  rather  reluctantly 
came  to  the  aid  of  Its  embattled  brethren  In 
the  south.  The  truth  may  lie  somewhere  be- 
tween these  two  versions,  with  Hanoi's  orig- 
inal moral  encouragement  being  replaced 
over  the  years  by  a  flow  of  arms,  trained 
cadres,  and  political  directives. 

The  NLF  Is  a  Communlst-style  revolution- 
ary popular  front,  with  specialized  organiza- 
tions for  workers,  women.  Intellectuals,  eth- 
nic groups,  etc.  The  South  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist Party  Is  only  one  of  the  political 
groupings  that  ostensibly  make  up  this  coali- 
tion. Until  this  simimer  the  Communists 
(known  as  the  Popular  Revolutionary  Party) 
downplayed  their  Influence.  The  most  visi- 
ble leadership  posts  are  given  to  non-Com- 
munists. A  former  Saigon  lawyer,  Nguyen 
Huu  Tho,  holds  the  top  nominal  office  of 
chairman  of  the  NLF  Central  Committee. 
Only  one  of  the  five  vice  presidents  on  the 
Central  Committee  Is  a  Communist.  How- 
ever, the  French  Journalist  Georges  Chaffard. 
who  has  Interviewed  the  NLF  leaders  In  the 
Jungle,  says  that  "the  numerical  preponder- 
ance appears  In  all  the  Intermediary  bodle* 
where  the  proportion  Is  about  2  out  of  8. 
The  Vletcong  Is  simply  the  military  »nn 
of  the  NLF.  The  name  Is  a  pejorative  one 
(roughly  translated  as  "Viet  Commie")  »P- 
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plied  by  the  Saigon  government.  Many  of 
the  Vletcong  guerrillas  still  think  of  them- 
selves as  members  of  the  Vletmlnh.  The 
Vletcong  Is  divided  into  hard-core  forces, 
regional  units,  and  local  militia.  The  hard- 
core units  are  composed  largely  of  veterans  of 
the  war  against  the  French  who  stayed  in  the 
south  after  1954  or  who  went  north  for  fur- 
ther training  and  later  Infiltrated  southward. 
They  are  constantly  on  the  move  and  launch 
the  major  Vletcong  attacks.  The  regional 
units  operate  within  their  own  province. 
Their  main  assignment  Is  to  protect  and 
guide  the  hardcore  forces  that  move 
through  their  province.  From  1960  to  1964 
there  were  between  20.000  and  25,000  hard- 
core Vletcong.  and  roughly  60.000  to  80.000 
Irrecrulars.  By  the  fall  of  1965  there  were 
an  estimated  70,000  hard-core  and  90.000  Ir- 
regulars. In  1965.  for  the  first  time,  the 
United  States  claimed  that  units  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  regular  army  were  fighting 
?long.';ide  the  Vietcong.  and  the  steady  In- 
troduction of  these  regulars  to  match  the 
American  buildup  no  doubt  accounts  In 
good  part  for  the  swollen  guerrilla  ranks. 

Several  years  ago  the  Vletcong  regulars 
were  equipped  primarily  with  American  arms 
captured  from  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
or  bought  on  the  open  market,  as  well  as 
with  more  primitive  home-made  weaprons. 
Today  the  majority  of  hardcore  units  have 
reportedly  been  reequipp>ed  with  Comxnunlst- 
bloc  arms,  mainly  of  Chinese  manufacture. 

Among  the  Vietcong  defectors  I  Interviewed 
in  South  Vietnam  was  a  sturdy  young  gold- 
toothed  p>easant  from  Dlnh  'Thuong  Prov- 
ince in  the  Mekong  Delta.  He  had  served  4 
years  in  the  guerrillas  before  defecting;  he 
had  Joined  because  he  believed  the  NLF 
assurances  that  he  would  be  fighting  against 
the  domination  of  his  country  by  the  United 
Slates  and  for  a  better  life  for  the  people. 
He  defected,  he  said,  because  the  NLF  did  not 
keep  its  promises  and  because  It  did  things 
"to  hurt  the  people."  This  former  guerrilla 
was  probably  reft'rring  to  the  terror  which 
the  Vletcong  uses  as  a  systematic  policy  along 
with  persuasion  and  reform.  TTie  terror 
takes  the  form  of  the  assassination  and 
kidnapping  of  village  officials,  especially 
those  who  are  disliked  by  the  villagers.  The 
persuasion  Is  often  exercised  by  example, 
such  as  helping  peasants  to  repair  roads  or 
harvest  crops.  Where  land  reform  has  been 
an  i.s.'iue.  the  NLF  has  been  on  the  side  of 
the  landless  peasants.  The  relative  mix  of 
terror  and  persuasion  varies  according  to  the 
locality  and  the  situation. 

As  the  military  requirements  of  the  war 
have  Increased,  the  Vletcong  has  not  had 
the  time  to  cultivate  the  loyalties  of  the 
villagers.  There  have  been  recurrent  stories 
lately  that  the  Vletcong  has  been  seizing  the 
rice  lor  its  troops,  whereas  It  formerly  offered 
the  peasants  both  receipts  and  elaborate  ex- 
planations. Likewise,  there  are  Indications 
that  the  Vletcong  Is  Impressing  young  men 
Into  military  service,  a  practice  that  may 
not  be  limited  to  one  side. 

On  paper,  the  NLF  program  Is  mUd  and 
reformist.  In  the  absence  of  non-Communist 
reporters  from  the  areas  effectively  controUed 
by  the  Vletcong  (about  half  the  population 
of  South  Vietnam  and  roughly  two-thirds 
of  its  territory),  it  Is  difficult  to  know  what 
changes  they  have  effected.  The  NLF  ap- 
parently has  a  parallel  government  In  the 
areas  it  controls,  and  It  apparently  collects 
taxes  and  operates  such  services  as  schools 
and  hospitals. 

There  Is  virtually  no  way  to  measure  public 
opinion  In  South  Vietnam.  Even  without  a 
war.  It  would  be  difficult  to  assess  the  real 
feelings  of  people  In  a  largely  peasant  coun- 
«7  that  has  known  no  free  political  process, 
rne  war,  of  course,  complicates  the  task. 

'The  lesson  we  have  learned  from  this 
long  war  is  that  we  lose  one  freedom  after 
pother,"  one  of  the  top  Buddhist  leaders  In 
oouth  Vietnam  told  us.    "We  have  lost  our 


sense  of  solidarity,  unity,  and  mutual  under- 
standing. The  people  have  no  self-confl- 
dence.  They  are  at  the  crossroads  of  con- 
flicting Interests."  A  young  Intellectual 
Buddhist  monk  said,  "We  all  have  a  kind  of 
anxiety  and  despair.  We  are  trying  to  find 
out  who  Is  the  real  enemy.  As  for  the  Vlet- 
cong, the  Cong  (communism)  Is  the  enemy, 
not  Viet  (nationalism).  Discrimination,  vio- 
lence and  hatred  are  our  enemies.  These 
enemies  exist  not  Just  In  the  Vletcong,  but 
In  our  hearts  and  minds.  •  •  •  We  don't 
need  to  recapture  land  from  the  Vletcong. 
but  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  p>eople.  •  •  • 
We  don't  want  to  live  under  communism  or 
under  the  conditions  of  war.  •  •  •  The 
peasants  are  Interested  first  In  being  alive." 

This  last  sentence  probably  sums  up  the 
single  strongest  feeling  In  the  country.  The 
people  In  both  the  hamlets  and  the  cities 
would  like,  first,  to  see  an  end  to  the  war. 
But  they  have  no  Idea  how  peace  might  re- 
turn. Beyond  this.  It  Is  difficult  to  make 
generalizations.  My  own  hunch  Is  that  If 
the  people  truly  felt  free  to  express  them- 
selves, they  would  tell  everyone — the  Vlet- 
cong, the  Saigon  government,  the  North 
VIetname.se,  and  the  Americans — to  get  out 
and  leave  them  alone.  One  has  the  Im- 
pression of  South  Vietnam  as  a  lush  green 
trap.  In  which  most  of  the  population  Is 
caught  "at  the  crossroads  of  conflicting  In- 
terests." 

The  Saigon  government  represents  no  one 
except  perhaps  the  top  military,  the  bureauc- 
racy, and  thoee  members  of  the  urban 
middle  class  who  have  profited  from  the  war. 
In  the  Vletcong-controlled  areas,  no  one  can 
be  sure  how  much  of  this  control  represents 
loyalty  and  how  much  reflects  fear.  Both 
sentiments  undoubtedly  Intermingle.  In 
the  chasm  between  the  highly  organized  po- 
litical machine  of  the  NLF  and  the  tiny  per- 
sonal circles  around  the  Saigon  government, 
there  are  many  genuinely  opposed  to  the 
front  who  nevertheless  remain  Indifferent  or 
hostile  to  the  government.  One  of  the 
tragic  aspects  of  Dlem's  legacy,  however,  Is 
that  they  are  largely  outside  the  political 
process.  These  are  the  Catholics,  many  of 
the  Buddhists  and  members  of  the  religious 
sects,  the  labor  unions,  the  students,  and 
even  veterans  of  the  Vletmlnh. 

No  group  is  monolithic  and,  In  byzantlne 
South  Vietnam,  perhaps  any  group  Is  bound 
to  be  less  monolithic  than  elsewhere.  'Y'et 
It  Is  clear  that  the  Catholics,  many  of  whom 
escaped  from  the  North,  constitute  the 
single  most  vehement  antl-Communlst  bloc. 
The  members  of  the  Hoa  Hao  and  Caodal, 
the  sects  that  helped  to  trigger  the  insur- 
rection against  Diem,  are  largely  antl-Com- 
munlst  (although  they  are  no  friends  of  the 
Ontral  Government).  While  a  few  of  the 
Buddhist  leaders  have  been  suspected  by 
some  Westerners  of  harboring  pro-Llbera- 
tlon  Front  sentiments,  there  Is  no  evidence 
of  this.  As  a  political  force,  the  Buddhists 
have  only  once  made  effective  use  of  their 
mass  base.  In  1963  the  self-immolation  of 
Buddhist  monks  and  street  demonstrations 
by  thousands  of  the  faithful  led  to  the  down- 
fall of  Diem.  Since  then  there  has  been 
little  sign  of  a  Buddhist  political  program 
or  a  wllUngnesB  to  share  In  power.  One  of 
the  Jobs  probably  assigned  by  Ambassador 
Lodge  to  Edward  Lansdale.  former  CIA  spe- 
cialist In  counterguerrllla  techniques.  Is  the 
development  of  antl-Communlst  political 
forces  capable  of  standing  up  to  the  front 

There  were  subtle  but  potentially  crucial 
differences  in  emphasis  between  the  NLF  nnd 
Hanoi  renresentatlves  with  whom  I  spoke. 
The  North  Vietnamese  stress  the  need  for 
reunification  of  tl^.e  country  through  nego- 
tiations between  North  and  South.  The  NLF 
stresses  the  neutrality  la  word  never  men- 
tioned by  The  North  Vietnamese)  of  South 
Vietnam  and  talks  of  reunification  as  a  dis- 
tant goal,  perhaps  20  years  away.  I 
Interpret  these  nuances  as  a  desire  for  au- 


tonomy from  Hanoi  on  the  part  of  the  front. 
There  are  tradilioiial  reglon.al  differences  be- 
tween the  Vietnamese  of  North  and  South 
on  which  such  feelings  could  be  based. 
Mortovtr,  tLe  NLF  Is  conscious  of  socioeco- 
nomic differences  between  the  two  Vletnams. 
The  southern  bourgeoisie  and  landowning 
classes  are  strongei  than  were  their  counter- 
parts in  the  North  when  the  Communists 
came  to  power,  according  to  the  front. 

Whatever  the  current  power  relations  be- 
tween Hanoi  and  the  NLF  land  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  Philippe  Deviller's  current 
assessment  that  Hanoi  directs  the  strategy 
but  not  the  tactics  of  the  front),  the  auton- 
omous spirit  within  the  NLF  can  flourish 
only  under  conditions  of  peace,  not  under 
the  discipUna  of  war. 

Contrary  to  the  widespread  public  assump- 
tion that  the  United  States  has  been  con- 
sistently interested  in  negotistions  while 
North  Vietnam  has  spurned  them,  Eric 
Sevareld"s  article  in  Look  and  otiier  news  re- 
ports have  forced  the  administration  to  ad- 
mit that  Hanoi  agreed  to  nieet  in  Rangoon 
at  U  Thanfs  suggestion  In  1964  and  that 
Washington  rejected  the  move.  The  State 
Dep.artment  was  also  obliged  to  admit  that, 
during  the  5-day  pause  In  the  bombing  of 
Norta  \'i£ tnam  in  May.  the  North  Vietnamese 
requested  talks  through  the  French  Govern- 
ment. 

I  have  discussed  this  North  Vietnamese 
"signal"  with  three  different  administration 
policymakers.  Each  had  a  different  expla- 
nation of  why  Hanoi's  approach  did  not  lead 
to  negotlation.s  The  first  official  said  that 
this  was  not  the  kind  of  signal  we  were  leak- 
ing for.  The  response  merely  raises  tiie 
question:  What  kind  of  signal  were  we  look- 
ing for?  The  second  official  indicated  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  were  posing  an  un- 
acceptable condition,  a  new  coalition  govern- 
ment In  Saigon  dominated  by  the  NLF.  This, 
too,  raises  a  question:  Did  we  try  to  find  out 
whether  the  unacceptab:e  condition  was  ne- 
gotiable? The  third  official  had  still  another 
version.  He  said  that  the  message  was  trans- 
mi  ited  by  the  French  Government  to  the 
administration  after  the  bombing  had  re- 
sumed, whereupon  the  administration  tried 
to  get  a  higher  official  In  Hanoi  than  the 
North  Vietnamese  representative  in  Paris  to 
repeat  the  offer.  According  to  this  version. 
this  effort  was  unsuccessful.  However,  as- 
suming the  accuracy  of  this  sequence,  why 
didn't  the  United  States  agree  to  halt  the 
bombings  again  and  pvirsue  the  problem 
under  less  Inflammatory  conditions? 

I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  United 
States  was  uninterested  In  negotiations  be- 
fore April,  became  more  interested  during 
the  summer,  and.  following  the  first  flush 
of  military  victories,  concluded  that  p>erhaps 
the  war  could  end  without  negotiations,  by 
a  North  Vietnamese -NLF  decision  to  halt 
large-scale  operations.  This  alternation  of 
attitudes  In  Washington  was  based  on  both 
the  military  situation  In  South  Vietnam 
and  an  assessment  of  the  political  risks  in- 
volved In  negotiating  a  f^ettlement  that 
would  Include  a  coalition  government  in 
Saigon.  The  question  of  coalition  Is  the 
key.  For  the  moment,  Washington  appears 
to  have  decided  to  fight  on  rather  than  per- 
mit the  Inclusion  of  the  NLF  In  a  new  Saigon 
government. 

As  for  the  Hanol-NLF  bargaining  posture. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  know  their  real  attitude 
until  the  United  States  slops  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam.  As  Senator  Georce  Ai- 
ken, of  Vermont,  has  observed,  the  bomb- 
ings of  Germany  and  Great  Britain  during 
World  War  II  did  not  bring  their  govern- 
ments to  the  peace  table  and  Pearl  Harbor 
did  not  weaken  America's  resolve  to  resist. 
All  the  evidence  Is  that  continued  bombing 
bas  hardened  the  North  Vietnamese  posi- 
tion. This  should  not  be  too  surprising  be- 
cause of  their  anticolonlal  background,  their 
ideology,  their  isolation,  and  their  relative 
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position  of  wsAknen  vis-a-vlj  the  mAjor 
capltalUt  power  In  the  world.  They  say 
they  are  looking  for  "elgnala"  from  us,  }uat 
M  we  are  looking  for  signals  from  them. 
The  elgnala  that  they  want  are  acts  of  mili- 
tary raatralnt.  Until  the  United  States  la 
willing  to  run  the  rlaks  of  such  acta,  It  la 
doubtful  that  we  will  know  whether  they 
are  Interested  In  a  negotiated  settlement. 
Beyond  an  end  to  the  bombings,  Hanoi  and 
th«  NLF  Insist  on  agreement  In  advance  on 
these  basic  principles  of  the  1054  Oeneva 
scoords:  the  ultimate  withdrawal  of  foreign 
mllltaz7  forces  and  bases;  a  prohibition 
against  military  alllancea;  and  the  peaceful 
rsunlflcatlon  of  the  two  Vletnams. 

If  both  sides  eventually  find  It  In  their 
common  Interest  to  encourage  a  new  coali- 
tion and  abide  by  the  essentials  of  the 
Geneva  accords,  very  early  In  any  political 
settlement  there  must  be  a  resumption  of 
the  economic  and  personal  links  between 
the  two  Vletnams  broken  off  by  Diem  In  1964. 
Traditionally,  the  rice  of  South  Vietnam  was 
exchanged  for  the  raw  materials  of  the  North. 
Rsgardlees  of  how  long  political  reunification 
msy  take,  this  trade  should  rapidly  be  re- 
sumed as  one  way  to  weave  the  torn  coun- 
try together.  And  for  the  thousands  of 
families  divided  by  the  partition,  who  are 
no^  psrmltted  to  exchange  only  one  postcard 
•  7^**,  there  must  be  a  resumption  of  travel 
and  communications  before  the  healing  can 
begin. 


FIFTH  ANNTVERaARY  OF  THE  PEACE 
CORPS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  early  days  of  the  Peace  Corps,  some 
Members  of  Congress  referred  to  it  as 
Kennedy's  Kiddie  Korps.  But  an  over- 
whelming number  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives saw  it  for  what  it  was — and 
is:  A  practicable  Idea  to  help  developing 
nations  help  themselves  by  providing 
them  with  trained  manpower.  And  so, 
on  September  22,  1961,  In  the  first  year 
of  the  administration,  of  former  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy,  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  was  passed. 

1968  Is  a  significant  year  for  the  Peace 
Corps.  It  marks  the  Corps'  fifth  anni- 
versary and  the  departure  of  Its  Direc- 
tor, Sargent  Shrlver.  Under  his  leader- 
ship, the  Peace  Corps  has  grown  from 
an  idea  into  a  worldwide  force  for  inter- 
national understanding.  He  leaves  with 
the  Peace  Corps  firmly  established  on 
three  continents.  Today  some  10,200 
volunteers  are  at  work  in  46  nations. 

In  Africa  the  Peace  Corps  is  operating 
in  19  countries.  Prom  Kenya  to  Ghana, 
where  the  first  overseas  contingent  of 
volunteers  arrived  in  the  fall  of  1961, 
some  3.711  Peace  Coips  men  are  now  a 
familiar  part  of  everyday  life.  Most  of 
these  volunteers — about  2,000— are  In- 
volved in  secondary  education:  in  7 
African  nations,  more  than  half  of  the 
teachers  with  college  degrees  are  volun- 
teers. Think  what  it  would  mean  if  these 
teaching  positions  were  filled  by  Red 
Chinese. 

Nearly  4.000  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
are  serving  in  18  Latin  American  nations. 
where  the  emphasis  is  on  community  ac- 
tion programs.  Involving  the  efforts  of 
more  than  2,000  volunteers.  Latin  Amer- 
ica la  also  the  site  of  one  of  the  Peace 
Corps'  most  ambitious  programs :  an  edu- 
cational television  project  in  Colombia 
that  Is  currently  beaming  lessons  to  more 
than  300.000  primary  school  students. 


And  think  what  that  means  In  a  nation 
where  Liany  teachers  have  only  a  sixth- 
grade  education. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  also  at  work  In 
nine  nations  of  Asia.  Education  is  the 
main  concern  of  the  1,681  volunteers  in 
this  area.  But,  as  on  the  other  two  con- 
tinents, there  Is  a  diversity  of  programs. 
In  Thailand,  volunteers  have  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  national 
malaria  eradication  program.  In  Ma- 
laysia, young  nurses  have  carried  mod- 
em medicine  Into  areas  where  people 
still  rely  on  the  "Bomoh"  or  medicine 
man.  In  1963.  the  Philippines'  Ramon 
Magsaysay  Award,  Asia's  equivalent  of 
the  Nobel  prize,  was  awarded  to  all 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  working  on  that 
continent. 

Sargent  Shrlver's  contributions  as 
Peace  Corps  Director  also  have  been  of- 
ficially recognized  in  Asia.  In  January 
1964,  he  went  to  Bangkok  to  receive  an 
honorary  degree  at  Chulalongkom  Uni- 
versity. During  the  ceremony,  the  Thai 
Foreign  Minister  said: 

Many  of  us  who  did  not  know  about  the 
United  States  thought  of  this  great  nation 
as  a  wealthy  nation,  a  powerful  nation,  en- 
dowed with  great  material  strength  and 
many  powerful  weapons.  But  how  many  of 
us  knew  that  In  the  United  States  Ideas  and 
Ideals  are  also  Important?  This  U  the  secret 
of  your  greatness. 

As  a  Senator  from  Alabama,  I  am 
proud  that  a  number  of  my  constituents 
have  recognized  the  significance  of  Peace 
Corps  ideas  and  ideals,  and  served  over- 
seas as  volunteers.  And  as  a  Member 
of  this  Senate,  I  am  equally  proud  that 
the  support  for  the  Peace  Corps  was  both 
overwhelming  and  nonpartisan.  This 
too  was  and  is  one  more  tribute  to  Sar- 
gent Shrlver's  leadership  of  the  Corps. 


JOB  CORPS  GIRLS  START  TO  WORK 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators a  story  about  a  young  lady  from 
my  State  who  is  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Women's  Job  Corps  Training 
Center. 

The  story  was  written  by  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Shelton.  staff  writer  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  The  young  lady  is  Willye  L. 
Evans,  20,  of  Oklahoma  City. 

It  is  of  paramount  importance  that 
industry  scrutinize  the  graduates  of  the 
Job  Corps  for  potential  Job  placement. 
This  ix)int  of  view  is  well  expressed  by 
W.  C.  Hobbs,  senior  vice  president  of 
Consolidated  American  Services.  Inc., 
and  chief  executive  of  its  management 
and  engineering  services  division.  This 
company  was  the  first  to  hire  male  Job 
Corps  graduates  and  now  blazes  a  new 
trail  by  being  the  first  in  private  industry 
to  hire  female  graduates  of  the  Job 
Corps. 

Mr.  Hobbs  feels  certain  of  the  abili- 
ties of  the  Job  Corps  graduates.  His 
quotation  is  worth  repeating : 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  In  the  Job  Corps. 
Industry  has  a  natural  young  mine  of  flexi- 
bility and  a  pool  of  labor — 

He  said- 
Just  because  these  are  poor  kids  who  have 

dropped  out  of  .school  doesn't  mean  they  are 

not  good  workers. 
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Once  Industry  realizes  they  have  a  pod 
and  can  direct  the  skills  and  technical  train- 
ing they  need,  they  are  going  to  come  to  Job 
Corps  and  say,  "I  need  so  many  of  this  tvni! 
of  skill."  '^ 

This  is  an  inspiring  and  impressive 
story.  It  should  be  of  interest — of  great 
interest — to  all  Americans. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  story 
from  the  November  30,  1965,  Washing- 
ton Post  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  'Washington  Post,  Nov.  30,  1965] 

Job  Corps  Gnu.s  Start  To  Work 

(By  EUzabeth  Shelton,  Washington  Post  staff 

writer) 

The  first  two  career  girls  to  come  to  the 
Capital  with  Job  Corps  diplomas  as  their 
credentials  are  happily  at  work  In  the  down- 
town office  of  a  management  consultant  firm. 

Juana  Marie  Waqulu,  a  21-year-old  from 
Jemez  Pueblo,  N.  Mex.,  arrived  here  yesterday 
to  double  as  a  PBX  switchboard  operator  and 
receptionist  with  the  management  and  en- 
gineering services  division  of  Consolidated 
American  Services,  Inc.  She  was  the  first 
graduate  of  the  Los  Angeles  Women's  Job 
Corps  Training  Center. 

The  second  graduate,  Willye  L.  Evans,  20, 
of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  has  been  on  duty 
In  the  same  office  for  a  week  as  a  clerk-typist. 
"It's  Just  like  home,"  Willye  says.  "Every- 
body Is  so  friendly." 

Both  live  on  Buchanan  Street  NE.,  with  the 
family  of  a  member  of  the  MES  staff. 

Neither  has  had  a  chance  yet  to  sight- 
see  around  the  city,  but  Willye  went  on  a 
motor  trip  In  Maryland  on  Sunday  emd 
thought  It  very  nice. 

Her  mother  Is  a  domestic  worker  In  Idabel, 
Okla.  Willye  tried  working  her  way  through 
Langston  University  In  Oklahoma  but  had  to 
leave  In  her  second  year  because  her  salary 
as  an  assistant  to  the  adviser  of  the  New 
Homemakers  of  America  was  applied  only  to 
tuition  and  left  her  no  money  for  expenses 
or  to  send  home. 

She  plans  to  go  to  business  college  at  night 
with  an  eventual  goal  of  teaching  business 
subjects.  She  attended  the  Metropolitan 
Junior  College  In  Los  Angeles  and  graduated 
In  5  months. 

Juana,  daughter  of  a  carpenter,  attended 
Albuquerque  Business  College,  In  New 
Mexico,  for  a  year,  but  couldn't  find  a  Job 
In  that  city.  She  learned  switchboard  opera- 
tion at  the  Los  Angeles  Trade  Technical 
College  while  enroUed  at  the  Los  Angeles  Job 
Corps  Center. 

Back  at  home  are  five  brothers  and  two 
sisters.  The  older  sister  Is  married  and  the 
oldest  of  her  brothers  helps  his  father,  but 
the  others  are  still  of  school  age  and  Juana 
helps  to  support  them. 

The  brandnew  white-collar  girls  make  $3 
an  hour  at  their  new  Jobs.  They  will 
receive  In-grade  promotions  and  the  chance 
to  rise,  through  training,  to  new  grades. 

W.  C.  Hobbs,  senior  vice  president  of  Con- 
solidated An-.rrlcan  and  executive  chief  of 
Its  MES  division,  is  confident  the  Job  Corps 
Is  producing  a  competent  employment  pad 
for  industry. 

The  organization  was  the  first  to  hire  male 
Job  Corps  graduates  as  employees  and  found 
their  work  so  satisfactory  that  two  are  being 
given  additional  pay  and  responsibilities. 
The  third  was  assisted  to  return  to  high 
school  so  he  will  have  a  base  for  higher 
education. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  Hobbs  feels  so  as- 
sured Is  that  the  24-hour-a-day  living  ex- 
perience at  a  Job  Corps  center  gets  every- 
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thing  about  the  enroUee's  abilities  and  habits 
down  on  the  record. 

"This  provides  a  great  deal  more  Informa- 
tion than  a  series  of  Interviews,  or  even  a  Job 
trial."  he  said. 

"I  feel  very  strongly  that  In  the  Job  Corps. 
Industry  has  a  natural  young  mine  of  fiexl- 
billty  and  a  pool  of  labor,"  he  said.  "Just 
because  these  are  poor  kids  who  have  dropped 
out  of  school  doesn't  mean  they  are  not  good 
workers. 

'Once  Industry  realizes  they  have  a  pool 
and  can  direct  the  skills  and  technical  train- 
ing they  need,  they  are  going  to  come  to 
Job  Corps  and  say,  "I  need  so  many  of  this 
type  of  skill.' 

"This  Is  one  place  where  the  Government 
Is  spending  money  that  Is  an  Investment. 
The  kids  will  put  money  back  Into  the 
country." 
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WE  MUST  RESTORE   IMPACTED 
SCHOOL  AND  MILK  FUND  CUT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  budget  estimates  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  administration  call  for 
drastic  cuts  in  programs  that  are  most 
vital  to  the  State  of  Utah  and  to  the 
country  in  general. 

I  refer  to  the  recommendation  that 
$234  million  be  cut  from  the  approprla- 
Uons  of  Public  Law  874  and  the  almost 
80-percent  decrease  in  the  milk  fund 
program. 

Public  Law  874  was  first  passed  to  al- 
leviate the  tremendous  tax  disadvantage 
suffered  by  States  and  school  districts 
having  large  Federal  establishments  or 
federally  owned  property  within  their 
boundaries.  As  Is  commonly  known,  this 
Federal  property  is  not  taxable  by  a  State 
or  school  district.  In  Utah,  the  Federal 
Government  owns  about  three-fourths  of 
the  land.  Thus  the  taxable  property  in 
our  State,  used  in  large  part  to  finance 
our  school  system,  is  reduced  very  exten- 
sively. Our  people  are  now  making  a 
supreme  effort  to  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible education  for  our  schoolchildren. 
We  stand  at  the  top  In  the  total  percent 
of  per  capita  Income  spent  per  pupil. 
Thus  our  efforts  and  our  needs  com- 
pletely justify  the  retention  of  Public 
Law  874  at  the  estimated  level  of  $417 
million. 

In  certain  Utah  counties  federally  Im- 
pacted area  funds  make  up  nearly  half 
of  the  school  operating  budget.  11  this 
program  is  drastically  cut  as  proposed 
by  the  administration,  what  are  those 
counties  to  do?  They  cannot  tax  Federal 
property.  The  local  tax  burden  is  already 
difficult  to  bear.  How  then  can  these 
and  other  districts  across  the  Nation 
replace  this  revenue  that  the  Johnson 
aomlnistration  would  cut  off? 

Last  year  I  opposed  the  Federal  aid  to 
education  measure  because  of  an  unfair 
lormula  which  required  Utah  to  pay 
some  20  percent  more  into  the  fund  than 
It  would  receive.  Now  we  learn  that  the 
Utah  impacted  school  district  program 
win  suffer  as  result  of  other  Great  So- 
ciety programs.  The  Federal  Govem- 
n»ent  has  a  definite  responsibility  In 
connection  with  impacted  areas  and  this 
th^^  ^IJ  cause  serious  hardships  for 
we  districts  where  heavy  defense  facili- 
ties have  been  established. 
^^^^  Law  874  is  an  example  of  equity 
and  I  have  supported  it  in  the  past.    It 


must  not  be  terminated.  It  would  be  a 
false  economy  move  penalizing  the 
efforts  of  hundreds  of  school  districts  to 
meet  difficult  financial  burdens  partially 
Imposed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

A  second  matter  which  I  would  like 
to  review  is  the  administration's  plan  to 
cut  the  school  milk  fund  from  $103  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1966  to  $21  million  in 
fiscal  year  1967.  Once  again,  this  is  a 
false  economy  move.  There  are  many 
other  areas  where  this  administration 
can  begin  an  economy  move  which  will 
not  affect  the  nutrient  level  of  our  school- 
children. Under  the  present  program 
each  child  receives  a  half -pint  of  milk 
with  his  or  her  school  lunch.  If  the  ad- 
ministration's recommendations  are  fol- 
lowed, the  entire  program  will  become 
discriminatory.  Many  children,  even  if 
the  parents  can  afford  to  buy  the  milk, 
will  begin  to  pass  up  the  chance. 

If  the  efforts  to  curtail  the  program 
succeed,  only  children  who  can  be  shown 
to  be  needy  will  receive  assistance.  Are 
we  now  to  have  teachers  ask  "All  poor 
children  raise  their  hands"? 

I  am  told  that  the  fact  is  we  have  a 
surplus  of  milk.  Therefore,  it  makes  no 
sense  to  me  to  deprive  millions  of  school- 
children of  the  milk  they  need. 

As  I  examine  the  President's  proposals 
for  new,  untried,  and  unproved  spending 
projects  at  home  and  abroad,  I  wonder 
if  cuts  cannot  be  made  in  these  question- 
able and  shaky  programs  instead  of 
cutting  vital  support  for  Federal  im- 
pacted areas  and  our  ovm  American 
school  lunch  program. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
see  fit  to  restore  these  unwise  cuts. 


SENATOR    YARBOROUGH— MAN    OP 
THE   YEAR   IN   VETERANS   AFFAIRS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  no  Member  of  the  Senate 
needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  outstanding 
work  that  Senator  Ralph  Yarborodgh 
has  done  in  the  area  of  veterans  affairs 
As  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Subcom- 
mittee since  1959,  he  has  introduced  and 
guided  more  than  20  veterans  bills  to 
passage.  These  bills  have  brought  edu- 
cational opportunities,  dependents  bene- 
fits, and  retirement  and  disability  pen- 
sions to  the  men  and  women  who  have 
served  honorably  in  the  armed  services 
of  our  country.  His  boundless  energy 
and  diligence  on  matters  affecting  the 
welfare  of  American  veterans  and  their 
families  have  inspired  the  many  Senators 
who  have  had  the  privilege  to  serve  on 
his  subcommittee.  Senator  Yarborough 
has  shared  with  many  of  us  his  extensive 
knowledge  and  experience  so  that  we  in 
the  Senate  have  a  greater  awareness  of 
the  far-reaching  needs  of  this  deserving 
body  of  citizens. 

Last  week  I  was  privileged  to  speak  at 
a  luncheon  given  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Directors  of  Veterans 
Affah-s  honoring  this  distinguished  Sena- 
tor as  the  "Man  of  the  Year  in  Veterans' 
Affairs."  It  was  particularly  gratifying 
to  see  that  veterans  groups  throughout 
this  Nation  are  aware  of  his  concern  for 
their  welfare. 


In  making  the  presentation  of  this 
high  award,  Mr.  Pete  Wheeler,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  national  association,  stated: 

At  the  National  Convention  of  the  State 
Directors  of  Veterans'  Affairs  last  year.  w« 
selected  a  man  for  our  Man  of  the  Year  Award 
who  best  refiects  the  qualities  of  dedication 
to  the  betterment  of  the  veterans  In  this 
Nation. 

Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  has  served 
with  distinction  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  since 
1959.  and  he  has  worked  on  every  major  piece 
of  veterans  legislation  which  has  become  law 
during  the  last  7  years. 

Sj-mbollc  of  his  spirit  and  dedication  Is 
his  7-year  fight  to  have  the  cold  war  OI  bill 
enacted.  Senator  Yarborough  fathered, 
reared,  and  has  now  graduated  through  the 
Senate  the  Idea  of  a  cold  war  OI  bill. 

Because  of  his  cooperation  with  tlie  vet- 
erans organizations  of  this  Nation,  his  active 
work  In  all  areas  of  veterans  affairs,  and  his 
many  accomplishments  in  veterans  legisla- 
tion, it  gives  me  great  honor  to  present  Sen- 
ator Yarborough  with  this  silver  cup  In- 
scribed to  the  "Man  of  the  Year"  In  vet- 
erans afl^airs. 

Mr.  President,  by  this  award  the  na- 
tional association  honored  Senator  Yar- 
borough for  his  achievements.  But, 
more  than  that,  it  is  a  recognition  of  his 
foresight  and  understanding  which  made 
these  achievements  possible.  This  rec- 
ognition is  particularly  timely  and  mean- 
ingful now  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  about  to  act  on  the  cold  war  GI 
bill.  The  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
started  the  flght  for  this  bill  many  years 
ago.  In  1959  he  neared  success  when  it 
passed  the  Senate  but  died  In  the  House. 
During  the  first  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress we  in  the  Senate  voted  favorably  on 
the  bill  for  a  second  time  and  sent  it  to 
the  House.  I  am  confident  that  the 
House  will  act  favorably  on  the  bill  next 
week,  and  by  so  doing  will  bring  to  suc- 
cessful fruition  the  Senator's  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  American  veteran. 

No  one  has  been  a  more  faithful  friend 
to  the  veteran  and  his  family  that  Sen- 
ator Yarborough.  No  one  has  addressed 
himself  as  clearly,  nor  dedicated  himself 
as  fully  to  the  important  job  of  seeking 
out  and  satisfying  the  needs  of  the  vet- 
erans of  this  country.  The  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  deserves  an  award  as  man 
of  the  year  in  veterans  affairs,  but  I 
would  say  that  in  reahty,  he  has  been  the 
man  of  the  years  for  veterans. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY  IN  CEYLON 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  18  years 
ago  today  Ceylon  became  a  fully  inde- 
pendent member  of  the  commonwealth 
of  nations.  It  is  fitting  that  we  should 
take  note  of  this  Republic  as  she  cele- 
brates her  national  holiday. 

With  her  governmental  institutions 
patterned  upon  the  British  parliamen- 
tary model.  Ceylon  has  nurtured  a  demo- 
cratic multiparty  system  within  the 
framework  of  her  own  social  and  eco- 
nomic patterns.  Today  she  is  particu- 
larly pressed  by  the  need  for  rapid  eco- 
nomic expansion.  Great  strides  are  re- 
quired to  outdistance  the  pace  of  popu- 
lation growth  and  the  attendant  de- 
mands on  economic  resources.  Falling 
prices  for  Ceylon's  primary  exports  of 
tea,  rubber,  and  coconut  have  shrunk 
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foreign  exchange  earnings — earnings  re- 
quired to  pay  the  mounting  costs  of  Im- 
portB.  As  a  reg\ilt,  the  Ceylonese  Gov- 
ernment has  felt  compelled  to  engage 
Itself  more  actively  In  economic  affairs. 

In  the  International  arena.  Ceylon 
steers  an  independent  course  of  non- 
allnement.  Such  independence,  how- 
ever, is  certainly  not  to  be  construed  as 
indlffereiice.  Indeed,  during  the  Slno- 
Indian  border  conflict  in  1962.  Ceylon 
played  an  Important  role  in  seeking  to 
mitigate  the  turbulence.  In  1963,  she 
lllcewlse  took  the  initiative  in  attempting 
to  ease  the  religious  tensions  which 
stirred  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  add  my 
congratulations  and  compliments  to 
those  of  well-wishers  around  the  world 
who  today  salute  Ceylon. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.   Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
morning  business  been  concluded? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Morning 
business  has  been  concluded. 


PROPOSED  REPEAL  OP  SECTION 
14(b)  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT.  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending  ques- 
tion, which  is  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  TMr.  MANsmtDl  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  and  section  703(b)  of  the  La- 
Twr-Management  Reporting  Act  of  1959 
and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  sec- 
tion 8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  as  amended. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  is 
It  the  Senator's  intention  that  this  be  a 
live  quorum? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  A  live  quorum,  Mr. 
President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

(No.  38  Leg.) 


Anderson 

Gruening 

Pes'  rson 

B*rU«tt 

Hart 

Pell 

BaM 

Hartke 

Rando'pli 

Bible 

Hoyden 

Rlbiccff 

Boas 

Jaokfon 

Riu.spll.  Oa. 

BTK1.V*. 

Uanafleld 

Saltonrtall 

Byrd.  W.  Vs. 

McOce 

Thnrin  01  d 

DIrkMn 

Mondsle 

Young,  Ohio 

Douviu 

Men  toy  a 

Oon 

Paatora 

tana  (Mr.  MetcalfI  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  iMr.  Blrdick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  IMr.  E.^stland], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan  1,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy  1,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MoNRONEYl.  the  Senator 
from  Wlscon.sln  IMr.  Nelson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  iMrs.  NeubercerI,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
NTsl,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]. 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
E.;s3  in  the  chair> .  A  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed 
to  request  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  is  directed  to  execute 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 

Aiken  F\ilbrlgh:  Morse 

AUott  HiUTlfl  Morton 

Bennett  Hlckeulooper  Moss 

Brewster  Hti:  Mundt 

Cannon  Holland  Mu  kle 

Carlson  Hr\u--ka  Prouty 

Case  Inouye  Proxmlre 

Church  Jordan,  Idaho  Russell.  S.C. 

Clark  Kennedy,  Mass.  &f  ott 

Cooper  Kuchel  Simpson 

Cotton  Lousche  Prr:it;-.crs 

Curtis  Long.  La.  Smith 

Dodd  Magnuson  Sparkman 

Dominick  Mc-'ailhy  i\din,;s 

Blender  McOovern  Williams,  N.J. 

Irvln  Mclr.tyre  WlM.ams.  Del. 

Fannin  McNamant  Yartxirough 

Pong  MiUer 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  THURMOND  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor; 
and  that  upon  my  resumption,  my  speech 
will  not  be  considered  as  a  second  speech 
on  this  legislative  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
LoNCl,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McCullan],  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 


MOTION  FOR  CLOTURE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  motion  for  cloture  and 
ask  that  It  be  read 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  will  oe  stated. 


The  legislative  clerk  read,  as  follows: 
Cloture  Motion 

We  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move  to 
bring  to  a  clo.se  the  debate  upon  the  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  77, 
an  act  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  and  sec- 
tion 705(b)  of  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  and  to 
amend  the  first  proviso  of  section  8(a)(3) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  a« 
amended. 

Mike  Mansfield. 

Pat  McNamara. 

Wayne  Morse. 

Edmund  S.  Muskib. 

Philip  A.  Hart. 

Daniel  K.  Inouye. 

R.  F.  Kennedy. 

J.  K.  Javits. 

Joseph  S.  Clark. 

Thomas  J.  McIntyre. 

Paul  H.  Douglas. 

Gale  W.  McGee. 

Stephen  M.  Young. 

Daniel  Brewster. 

Claiborne  Ptll. 

Walter  P.  Mondale. 

Pred  R.  Harris. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

John  O.  Pastore. 

Clinton  P.  Anderson. 

Henrt  M.  Jackson. 

Joseph  M.  Montoya. 

Harrison  Williams. 

unanimous-consent  agreement  for  divisiok 
of  time  on  cloture  motion 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  able  minority 
leader  under  the  same  conditions  under 
which  I  have  heretofore  yielded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ml-.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  majority  leader  whether  it  would  be 
appropriate  at  this  time  to  agree  to  a 
division  of  the  time  before  the  vote  on 
Tuesday,  because  1  hour  will  be  avail- 
able for  discussion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
1  hour  on  Tuesday  prior  to  the  vote  on 
the  cloture  motion  be  equally  divided 
between  the  minority  leader,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen],  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Based  on 
the  advice  of  the  Parliamentarian,  the 
Chair  states  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana that,  without  objection,  his  request 
is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  speeches 
made  within  that  hour  not  be  charged 
as  speeches  against  Senators  who  are 
speaking. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  M 
follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That  on  Tuesday,  February  8, 
1966,  before  the  Senate  proceeds  to  caU  » 
quorum  and  then  vote  on  the  cloture  motion 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  on  the  motion 
to    take    up   HR.   77,    that    tlie    1    hour  o. 
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debate  allowed  under  rule  XXII  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders. 


AMERICA'S  STAKE  IN  THE  YEAR  OP 
THE  HORSE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  conditions  I  have  heretofore  set 
forth.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday.  January  27,  1966.  I  was  hon- 
ored to  speak  on  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Los  Angeles,  at  the 
midyear  graduation  observance,  when 
some  1,600  students  were  awarded  de- 
grees. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  address  I  made  on  that  occa- 
sion be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.Americas  Stake  in  the  Year  of  the  Horse 
(Partial    text    of    remarks    by   U.S.    Senator 

Thomas   H.   Kuchel   before   the   midyear 

graduation  observance  of  the  University  of 

California,  Los  Angeles,  January  27,  1966) 

Chancellor  Murphy,  members  of  the  grad- 
uating class,  honored  guests,  my  fellow  citi- 
zens; I  am  highly  honored  that  you  should 
Invite  me  to  speak  at  this  midyear  gradua- 
tion observance  here  on  the  campus  of  this 
illustrious  school.  I  share  your  pride  In 
UCLA.  The  quality  of  Its  education  Is  the 
very  highest.  Graduates  from  here  have  gone 
on  to  assume  Impressive  roles  of  leadership  In 
this  vast  metropolitan  community,  In  our 
State,  and  country,  and.  Indeed,  beyond  our 
borders.  UCLA  performs  an  indispensable 
service  to  the  life  and  vigor  of  our  country. 
I  am  privileged  to  call  some  members  of  your 
star-studded  faculty  my  friends.  I  know 
your  distinguished  chancellor  by  his  distin- 
guished record  In  education.  I  salute  him  as 
one  of  our  national  leaders  In  university  ad- 
ministration, and  in  our  country's  program 
for  International  educational  exchange. 

California  colleges  and  universities  play  a 
major  role  In  the  dissemination  of  Ideas 
among  all  of  us  at  home,  and  between  our 
people  and  those  In  other  lands.  One  out 
of  six  foreign  students  In  the  United  States 
studies  In  California.  I  am  acquainted  with 
some  of  UCLA's  highly  successful  programs 
In  this  hemisphere  and  elsewhere.  I  know 
the  verve  and  the  vigor  with  which  they 
have  been  undertaken,  and  their  construc- 
tive contribution  to  mutual  understanding 
and  Improving  relations  between  America 
and  the  family  of  nations. 

Callfornlans  have  a  long  and  creditable  his- 
tory of  participation  in  the  foreign  aflalrs 
of  this  Nation.  Years  before  we  became  the 
most  populous  State,  there  was  a  dispropor- 
tionately large  number  of  Callfornlans  In  the 
Foreign  Service  of  our  Government  In  our 
National  Capital  and  In  overseas  posts.  That 
trend  continues. 

The  State  Department  reports  that.  In  the 
last  10  classes  of  young  men  and  women 
appointed  to  the  career  Foreign  Service,  In 
each  class,  there  were  more  men  and  women 
Jiora  California  than  from  any  other  State. 

The  role  of  the  United  States  In  this  world 
continues  to  grow.  Each  of  us.  In  his  time. 
is  called  upon  to  play  his  part.  The  luxury 
of  our  individual  American  citizenship  car- 
ries with  it  heavy  duties,  which  must  not  be 
«hlrked.  If  our  free  Republic  Is  to  remain 
»nd  Is  to  Improve.  That.  I  think,  is  what 
education,  at  least  In  great  part.  Is  aU  about. 
Presumably,  in  learning  to  use  our  bralna 


to  think  with,  we  are  better  qualified  to  be- 
come better  citizens  and  better  human 
beings.  We  are  more  suitably  equipped  to 
follow  the  rule  of  reason  in  trying  to  solve 
the  complex  problems  which  beset  us  at  al- 
most every  turn.  I  urge  you.  In  your  life- 
time, to  accept  fully  your  duties  as  Amer- 
icans, and  to  participate  actively,  as  citizens 
or  as  servants  of  the  people.  In  the  discus- 
sion, and,  hopefully.  In  the  solution  of  public 
questions.  Some  of  those  questions  are 
here   before   us  In  our   own  State. 

Our  society  cannot  stand  growing  social 
unrest  which  erupts  Into  violence  and  wide- 
spread disrespect  for  law.  Our  society  is 
based  on  respect  for  order  and  the  law.  One 
of  our  challenges  Is  living  together  in  peace, 
beginning  here  at  home,  in  our  own  neigh- 
borhood, and  In  our  own  communities.  We 
need  to  solve  the  welter  of  social  problems 
which  spring  from  Illiteracy  and  poverty  and 
hate.  We  need  to  demonstrate  that  democ- 
racy can  work,  and  does  work  In  America, 
and  that  our  dream  of  equal  dignity  and 
equal  opportunity,  under  law,  is  not  a  sham. 
Never  In  our  history  has  the  opportunity  for 
progress  been  so  great,  the  training  so  avail- 
able and  the  scientlflc  achievements  so  plen- 
tiful to  do  the  job  as  in  our  own  time.  Your 
generation  faces  enormous  challenges  In 
every  sphere.  In  perpetuating  our  Republic, 
in  seeking  to  advance  toward  a  Just  peace. 
In  extending  to  the  weak  and  impoverished 
nations  of  this  world  at  least  a  flicker  of 
hope  that  they  may  live  their  own  lives  In 
some  safety  where  none  existed  before,  and 
yet  may  conquer  the  age-old  riddles  of 
famine.  Ignorance,  and  disease.  Our  power 
to  do  good  Is  great,  but.  In  recent  months, 
the  power  to  do  evil  and  the  threat  of  grow- 
ing conflict  have  diverted  our  attention. 

In  China  this  Is  now  the  year  of  the  horse, 
a  time  of  great  activity,  and  of  greater  uncer- 
tainty. It  would  make  life  simpler,  I  sup- 
pose, If  we  too  had  our  lives  prearranged 
in  the  oriental  manner.  It  would  be  pleasant 
and  reassuring  to  pass  from  the  year  of  the 
hawk  to  the  year  of  the  dove.  But  we  have 
no  such  ancestral  contrivances  readily  avail- 
able, no  simple  forecasts,  except  to  say  that 
this  Is  the  year  of  Vietnam.  I  would  like, 
therefore,  to  speak  for  a  few  moments  about 
this  grave  question,  and  Its  relationship  to 
all  of  us  at  this  gathering. 

I  have  a  dlfBcult  story  to  tell.  Our  Nation 
is  In  trouble.  So,  Indeed,  Is  the  world.  The 
events  of  the  next  day,  or  days,  or  weeks,  or 
months,  may  weU  affect  the  course  of  man's 
Journey,  for  generations,  maybe  for  all  time. 

After  20  years  of  constant  armed  conflict, 
the  fabric  of  life  In  the  South  Vletnsunese 
countryside  has  largely  been  ruptured.  Tra- 
ditionally, a  Vietnamese  farmer's  existence 
centered  on  his  family  and  his  land,  with 
hopes  that  his  sons  would  till  his  land  in 
his  old  age.  When  the  sons  leave  to  fight, 
or  are  conscripted  to  fight,  this  jxattern  Is 
destroyed.  Two  decades  of  Infiltration  and 
subversion  and  conflict,  with  mounting  fury 
have  damaged  or  destroyed  life  In  the  vil- 
lages. Fields  cannot  be  tilled,  family  exist- 
ence Is  gone. 

Some  newsmen  have  come  back  home  from 
Indochina  with  the  thought  that  many  peo- 
ple In  South  Vietnam  might  well  choose  to 
be  Red  rather  than  dead.  They  suggest  that 
the  people  have  been  brought  down  to  a 
level  of  life,  at  which  even  communism 
seems  acceptable.  If  it  means  a  peace  of  anv 
kind. 

In  1954  a  million  people  left  North  Viet- 
nam for  the  South.  Since  then  the  South 
Vietnamese  have  taken  enormous  punish- 
ment in  defending  themselves  against  the 
Vietcong,  under  the  banner  of  a  self-styled 
misnamed  war  of  liberation;  117,000  casual- 
ties have  been  the  toll.  In  1965.  700,000 
people  fled  from  their  homes  to  avoid  living 
under  Communist  rule.  How  can  we  ac- 
count for  this  determination  to  resist,  unless 
til  ere  is  a  strong  belief  In  life  and  freedom? 


What  should  be  our  concern  for  our  neigh- 
bors abroad?  If  our  country  has  gone  to  tlie 
aid  of  a  friend  which  seeks  our  lieJp,  should 
we,  when  dlfllcultles  mount,  terminate  our 
as.sistance?  I  do  not  see  that  that  would  be 
a  very  good  moral  ru!e  to  live  by. 

Whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  our 
policy  in  Vietnam,  the  fact  is  that  we  are 
there — for  what  purpose?  I  would  answer 
that  we  are  there  only  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring,  or  of  helping  to  assure,  a  people's 
right  to  chart  their  own  course,  unhindered 
by  acts  of  aggression  from  without  their 
borders.  We  have  applied  a  measured  force 
in  seeking  to  obtain  this  limited  objective. 
which  surely  stands  for  decency  and  Integ- 
rity by  which  we  wish  our  country  to  be 
guided. 

We  seek  to  deter  aggression,  to  make  clear 
that  its  cost  is,  and  should  be,  too  high  to 
pay.  We  t)elieve  that  disputes  among  na- 
tions ought  to  be  settled  at  the  conference 
table.  As  a  citizen,  I  applaud  the  President's 
"pause."  1  have  no  patience  for  politicians 
who  publicly  pick  out  their  favorite  bomb 
sites,  as  their  personal  nostrum  for  ending 
the  conflJct.  Nor  do  I  have  any  patience 
for  those  who  want  to  turn  around  and  go 
home.  The  Communist  North  Vietnamese 
and  their  Chinese  allies  appear  to  be  confi- 
dent that  ours  Is  not  an  enduring  commit- 
ment, and  that  the  year  of  the  horse  may 
help  to  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  their 
view.  If  the  Communist  so-called  war  of 
liberation  were  to  be  victorious  here,  make 
no  mistake:  others  would  follow  elsewhere. 

There  is  no  understating  the  value  of 
convincing  the  people  of  Asia  of  the  integ- 
rity of  our  commitment.  The  doctrine  of 
the  "Mandate  of  Heaven,"  which  was  widely 
held  In  ancient  China,  holds  tliat  the  dleiy 
is  always  on  the  side  of  the  victor.  A  corol- 
lary of  this  doctrine  holds  that  It  Is  wise  to 
support  the  side  which  appears  to  be  win- 
ning, and  to  desert  the  losing  side,  if  the 
dark  hours  seem  near. 

There  has  been  a  firm  response  from  the 
free  nations  of  Asia — from  Korea,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Thailand,  Malaysia.  Formosa, 
and  the  Philippines.  A  reawakened  and  dem- 
ocratic Japan  has  asserted  its  Initiative  In 
constructive  diplomacy  in  search  of  a  solu- 
tion to  the  dilemma.  In  addition.  Japan  haa 
taken  the  lead  in  the  creation  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  to  strengthen  the  sinews 
of  a  free  Asian  society. 

Even  In  Indonesia  there  has  been  a  reversal 
of  a  depresslngly  long-term  trend  toward 
Communist  rule,  and  I  suspect  that  our 
larger  presence  in  southeast  Asia  has  given 
courage  to  those  who  now  resist  that  move- 
ment. 

The  answer.  I  think,  is  to  be  neither  hawk 
nor  dove,  but  to  move  forward  resolutely  to 
stop  aggression,  to  limit  the  war  In  accord- 
ance with  our  objectives  and  to  try  to  bring 
about  a  Just  peace  in  southeast  Asia  which 
would  have  some  hope  of  endurance.  We 
seek  no  conquest.  Our  victory  will  be  free- 
dom, independence,  and  peace  for  South 
Vietnam.  That  Is  our  goal.  That  is  our 
policy.  To  assure  these  ends,  we  must  give 
the  peoples  of  southeast  Asia  faith  in  a 
society,  designed  in  accordance  with  Asian 
traditions,  and  built  on  a  foundation  of  dem- 
ocratic principles. 

How  can  we  Implant  faith  of  others  in 
the  democratic  system?  We  must  begin  with 
a  firm  faith  in  ourselves.  Life.  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  those  other  values 
which  we  hold  dear,  are  not  empty,  meaning- 
less phrases.  Indeed,  they  are  functional  and 
fundamental  ideas  which  have  determined 
the  structure  of  our  own  free  American  insti- 
tutions. Our  belief  In  these  ideas  lives  on 
In  our  youth.  They  can  be  and  have  been 
transmitted  to  other  societies. 

Our  Nation  continues  to  evolve  new  Insti- 
tutions to  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
new  era  in  which  we  live.  This  capacity  to 
grow  and  to  adapt  to  a  changing  society  has 
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been  tlie  genius  of  our  American  system.  We 
axe  cmstlng  new  forms.  We  are  still  ezperl- 
mentlng.  In  and  out  of  Oovernment.  with  the 
problem  of  how  to  make  men  better,  not 
•Imply  how  to  make  them  richer.  We  have 
built  whole  new  organizations,  the  Peace 
Oorpe  U  a  One  example,  and  we  continue  to 
study  and  to  seek  Improvement  In  govern- 
ment at  home,  and  In  the  business  of  living 
together  on  this  vastly  shrunken  planet. 

We  desire  no  shoddy  Imitation  c(  the 
United  State*.  We  are  not  doctrinaire.  The 
chief  advantage  of  our  system  la  Its  flexibility. 
We  wUl  help  foreign  nations  build  their  so- 
cletlee  on  the  democratic  Ideal.  We  do  not 
expect  to  export  our  own  unique  institutions, 
but  we  can  teach  foreign  nations,  from  our 
own  experience,  to  build  on  these  beliefs  and 
on  the  knowledge  gained  from  an  exchange 
of  Ideea  of  friends. 

We  have  shown  our  determination  to 
accept  in  full  the  consequences  of  our  belief 
In  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  of  our  de- 
termination that  communism  will  be  defeat- 
ed by  the  "good  news"  of  democracy.  I  do 
not  always  agree  with  the  pessimism  of  Al- 
bert Camus,  but  I  do  agree  that  he  who 
despairs  of  history  is  a  coward,  and  that  we 
must  "•  •  •  hold  obstinately  to  that  tre- 
mendous wager  which  will  finally  decide 
whether  words  are  stronger  than  bullets." 

The  winning  of  this  wager  is  a  Job  for  all 
thinking  men  and  women.  It  represents  the 
stakes  for  our  country  in  the  year  of  the 
horse.  That  is  why,  my  fellow  Americans, 
we  must  keep  the  faith. 

Oodspeed  and  good  luck  to  all  of  you. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor;  that  his  remarks  will  appear  else- 
where in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  not  finished  my  request:  and  that 
my  resumption  will  not  be  counted  as  a 
second  speech. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  anticipated  the  Senator's  request. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wanted  to  be  cer- 
tain that  the  full  request  would  be  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  submitted  the  request  to  the  Sen- 
ate.   Without  objection,  it  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EIRVIN.  I  ask  luanlmous  consent 
that  I  may  make  the  following  remarks 
without  their  being  counted  as  a  speech 
upon  the  pending  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  repeal 
section  14(b). 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  Is  granted. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  see  It, 
we  must  face  certain  stern  realities  in 
attempting  to  reach  a  conclusion  con- 
cerning Vietnam  and  our  connection  with 
it.    These  stem  realities  are  as  follows : 

First.  Communism  has  not  yet  forsaken 
Its  purpose  of  world  subjugation.  Proof 
of  this  statement  is  foimd  in  the  fact 
that  both  Russia  and  China  are  furnish- 
ing weapons  to  North  Vietnam. 

Second.  North  Vietnam,  a  Communlst- 
oontrolled  country,  is  using  these  weap- 


ons to  arm  the  Vietcong  forces,  which  are 
composed  in  substantial  part  of  trained 
men  from  North  Vietnam  and  which  are 
directed  by  officers  placed  in  their  com- 
mand by  North  Vietnam. 

Third.  The  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  should  be  engaged  in 
war  in  South  Vietnam  Is  an  academic 
one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  already 
engaged  in  such  war  and  our  servicemen 
are  being  killed  and  wounded  daily  in 
this  war. 

Fourth.  Only  three  courses  of  action 
are  open  to  the  United  States.  The  first 
is  to  settle  the  war  by  negotiation;  the 
second  is  to  fight  the  wair  with  a  will  to 
win  It;  and  the  third  is  to  withdraw  our 
forces  from  South  Vietnam  and  thus  sur- 
render southeast  Asia  to  the  Vietcong, 
who  are  simply  Communist  agents. 

The  President  has  been  attempting  to 
reach  a  settlement  by  negotiation.  De- 
spite the  entreaties  of  virtually  the  en- 
tire civilized  world,  the  only  nations 
which  can  negotiate  a  settlement;  that 
is.  North  Vietnam  and  China,  have  con- 
temptously  rejected  the  President's  offer 
to  negotiate. 

This  being  true,  the  hope  that  the  war 
might  be  settled  by  negotiation  seems  to 
have  degenerated  into  an  empty  dream. 

As  a  consequence,  it  seems  that  the 
United  States  must  either  fight  or  with- 
draw— a  withdrawal  being  equivalent  to 
surrender.  As  I  see  it.  the  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  withdraw.  If  It  does  so, 
all  the  Asiatic  countries,  including  India, 
will  fEill  under  Red  Chinese  domination, 
and  aU  the  free  world  will  lose  whatever 
confidence  Its  people  may  have  in  us.  I 
hesitate  to  think  what  this  would  por- 
tend for  the  freedom  of  Malaysia,  the 
Philippines,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
even  of  the  United  States  itself. 

Daniel  Webster  once  said  that  God 
grants  liberty  only  to  those  who  love  it 
and  are  ready  to  guard  and  defend  It. 
America  must  be  ready  to  guard  and  de- 
fend liberty  even  If  such  act  necessitates, 
as  It  apparently  does,  standing  firm  and 
fighting  In  South  Vietnam.  As  Kipling 
said  of  Britain  in  the  early  days  of  the 
First  World  War: 

No  easy  hopes  or  lies 

Shall  bring  ub  to  our  goal  •  •  •. 


CONFESSION  OF  ERROR  FOR  OUR 
VIETNAM  POLICY  IS  NEEDED 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  under  the  same  conditions  that 
I  heretofore  yielded  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  to 
the  15  and  more  of  my  colleagues  who 
urged  the  President  not  to  resume  tomb- 
ing, his  decision  to  do  so  is  a  matter  of 
deep  regret.  Bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
for  10  months  proved  totally  ineffective 
to  achieve  the  objectives  which  its  pro- 
ponents sought,  and  Indeed,  merely  stiff- 
ened the  resistance  which  our  forces 
encountered. 


I  have  received  a  great  number  of  let- 
ters from  all  over  the  country  approving 
the  action  of  my  15  colleagues  and  my- 
self. Some  of  these  letters  which  were 
written  just  before  the  resumption  are 
illustrative  of  the  widespread  feeling  in 
this  country. 

While  I  have  urged  for  nearly  2  years 
that  the  action  which  the  President  has 
now  taken,  for  laying  the  issue  before 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, is  most  welcome,  it  would  have  had 
a  better  prospect  of  success  if  it  had  not 
been  accompanied  by  a  resumption  of 
bombing  which  largely  nullifies  this 
sadly  belated  move.  Had  this  been  done 
right  after  President  Johnson's  election, 
as  it  was  widely  assumed,  in  view  of  his 
campaign  utterances  that  some  such  ac- 
tion would  take  place,  It  would  have  had 
a  much  greater  chance  of  success.  I  am 
still  hopeful  that  despite  the  ghastly 
sacrifice  of  lives  and  treasure  that  have 
taken  place  since  that  time,  it  may  not 
be  too  late  to  secure  a  cease-fire  and  a 
solution  at  the  conference  table. 

Of  course,  it  is  no  secret  that  I  dis- 
agree wholly  with  the  premises  on  which 
our  steadily  escalating  military  inter- 
vention in  southeast  Asia  is  based.  The 
record,  as  set  forth  in  an  official  publica- 
tion by  our  administration,  entitled: 
"Why  Vietnam?"  clearly  indicates  there 
was  no  national  commitment,  no  solemn 
pledge  for  us  to  send  our  young  men  into 
combat  in  South  or  North  Vietnam.  Nor 
Is  there  evidence  that  we  were  asked  in 
by  a  friendly  government,  which  is  one 
of  the  administration's  allegations. 
President  Elsenhower's  letter  to  Diem  of 
October  1954,  makes  clear  that  the 
initiative  for  the  offer  of  aid  came 
through  him  and  not  from  Diem,  al- 
though that  would  not  have  mattered, 
since  Diem  was  our  puppet  brought  by 
us  from  the  United  States.  In  any 
event.  President  Eisenhower  merely 
offered  economic  aid,  and  that  subject 
to  many  conditions  in  the  way  of  reforms 
and  Improvement  of  performance,  which 
were  never  carried  out. 

President  Kennedy  mistakenly  took  the 
advice  of  Secretary  McNamara — whose 
forecasts  have  proved  consistently 
wrong — by  sending  in  a  large  number  of 
advisers,  perhaps  to  a  total  of  15,000. 
But  these  were  merely  advisers.  It  is 
only  In  this  administration  that  we  have 
sent  troops  into  combat  and  started 
bombing. 

T  applaud  President  Johnson's  efforts 
to  get  to  the  conference  table,  but  unless 
the  premises  are  altered,  unless  we  are 
willing  to  confess  error,  unless  we  are 
willing  to  admit  that  there  has  been  as 
much,  if  not  more,  aggression  by  us  than 
by  the  opposition,  unless  we  are  willing  to 
admit  that  we  engaged  ourselves  on  one 
side  of  a  civil  war — and  obviously  the  less 
popular  side — and  unless  we  are  willing 
to  negotiate  with  the  people  who  are  ac- 
tually doing  most  of  the  fighting,  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  or  Vietcong,  all 
peace  offers  are  going  to  be  ineffective 
and  devoid  of  real  meaning. 

We  have  been  supporting  a  corrupt, 
unpopular  regime,  and  alleging  that  we 
are  fighting  for  freedom.  The  evidence 
to  that  effect  is  conspicuously  lacking. 
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In  the  course  of  my  long  fight  against 
our  present  involvement  In  an  undeclared 
war  in  Vietnam,  I  have  received  thou- 
sands of  letters  from  every  section  of  the 
country — from  people  from  all  walks  of 
life — supporting  my  position. 

Thus  from  a  minister  and  his  wife  liv- 
ing in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  I  received  a 
letter  reading  in  part: 

In  the  good  name  of  our  American  Ideals 
and  purposes,  and  In  the  name  of  sanity,  we 
urge  you  to  resist  any  pressure  to  make  a 
formal  declaration  of  war. 

We  believe  that  our  Government  should  be 
willing  to  negotiate  with  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front.  We  believe  our  Government 
should  be  looking  for  ways  to  form  an  interim 
government  in  Vietnam  under  international 
arrangements  which  would  make  a  cease-flre 
possible.  We  believe  that  we  should  be  using 
the  United  Nations  In  a  search  for  ways  to 
get  the  negotiations  started.  We  believe  we 
should  honor  the  commitment  which  we 
made  when  we  Joined  the  United  Nations  to 
settle  our  disputes  peacefully.  We  believe 
that  any  widening  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is 
morally  Indefensible — and.  that  It  threatens 
the  entire  world  with  Intolerable  destruc- 
tion. We  believe  our  present  policy  of  count- 
ing most  heavily  on  military  solutions  is  los- 
ing us  the  respect  of  peoples  throughout  Asia 
and  Africa — who  have  a  far  better  ability  to 
understand  the  needs  and  aspirations  of 
Asians  In  this  moment  of  history — and 
whose  friendship  we  need. 

From  a  couple  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
comes  this  sage  advice : 

We  think  It  Is  terribly  Important  that  the 
whole  question  of  the  Vietnam  war  be  de- 
bated publicly  and  the  more  good  reasons 
that  are  presented  publicly  for  our  get- 
ting out,  the  more  able  will  be  our  Govern- 
ment to  make  peace  and  still  have  the  respect 
of  Its  people  and  the  confidence  of  those  gov- 
ernments around  the  world  which  look  to  ub 
for  support.  It  would  be  a  great  step  for- 
ward for  the  American  people  If  we  could  be 
sufficiently  Impressed  by  arguments  prlmarUy 
concerned  with  the  morality,  or  lack  of  it,  of 
our  being  In  Vietnam.  But  there  are  plenty 
of  arguments  against  our  continuing  there 
from  the  most  practical  point  of  view  and 
people  like  Senator  Mansfield  and  General 
Gavin  are  helping  to  supply  these.  President 
Johnson  needs  the  latter  type  particularly, 
since  he  Is  an  eminently  practical  man. 

Prom  a  doctor  in  New  York  City  comes 
the  plea : 

Please  continue  all  efforts  to  avoid  resump- 
tion of  bombing,  to  seek  negotiated  settle- 
ment, and  to  end  this  dishonorable  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Thank  you  and  congratulations. 

From  a  housewife  in  Wilton,  Conn., 
comes  this  statement: 

We  know  we  cannot  win  militarily  in  Viet- 
nam and  that  the  problem  of  the  Communist 
threat  will  not  be  settled  there.  Why  must 
we  kill  our  young  men,  and  the  Vietnamese, 
to  prove  this? 

This  Is  a  protest  against  enlarging  the  war 
and  the  resiunptlon  of  bombing,  and  a  plea 
for  Ingenuity  and  direct  action  to  bring  about 
negotiations  before  It  Is  too  late. 

From  a  lady  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
comes  this  letter: 

Thank  you  for  your  appeal  to  President 
Johnson  to  continue  the  suspension  of  U.S. 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that  Con- 
gress retain  control  of  foreign  policy,  and  use 
the  help  of  Umted  Nations. 

More  power  to  the  brave  15. 


From  a  man  who  has  lived  in  Vietnam 
for  a  nimiber  of  years  comes  this  letter: 

As  one  who  has  lived  In  Vietnam  for  a 
number  of  years.  I  can  only  express  to  you 
my  support  and  appreciation  for  the 
courageous  position  which  you  took  last 
week  on  the  question  of  U.S.  policy  In  that 
unhappy  country. 

I  think  that  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
America's  best  Interests  are  not  being  served 
by  a  continuance  of  the  policy  which  we 
have  been  following  in  Vietnam  In  recent 
years,  a  policy  which  has  only  served  to 
alienate  the  Vietnamese  people  and  Asians 
generally. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  vrtll  continue  to 
encourage  a  public  examination  of  this  ill- 
conceived  pKJllcy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  representative  sampling  of  the 
letters  I  have  received  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  giving  only  the 
sender's  initials,  the  town  or  city  and 
State  of  the  sender. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  repre- 
sentative sampling  of  letters  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Stockton,  Calif., 

January  15,  1966. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  GRtrENiNo:  We  welcome 
your  voice  raised  in  behalf  of  sanity  and  de- 
cency, and  we  hope  you  will  be  untiring  In 
your  efforts  to  bring  about  an  end  to  the 
needless  suffering  and  slaughter  of  Vietnam- 
ese, and  the  unworthy  and  futile  sacrifice 
of  the  lives  of  young  Americans  In  what  can 
only  be  described  as  a  very  unworthy  cause. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  and  J.  S. 


Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
The  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  GRtrENiNo:  I  want  to  ap- 
plaud your  speech  to  the  Senate  on  January 
14,  in  which  you  ixrged  that  the  United 
States  declare  an  Immediate  cease-fire  and 
withdraw  from  Vietnam. 

I  am  thankful  for  yoiu'  courageous  stand 
and  I  hope  It  will  cause  others  In  the  Con- 
gress to  do  some  soul  searching  and  find 
the  courage  to  face  the  truth  and  speak  out. 

The  terrible  consequences  of  our  globalls- 
tlc  policy  have  been  stated  so  clearly  by  men 
of  great  intelligence  and  vision,  and  con- 
science, that  It  can  only  be  self-interest  and 
lack  of  courage  that  will  keep  Congress  from 
moving  quickly  to  stop  further  escalation  of 
the  war  In  Asia. 

Most  sincerely. 

Miss  L.  O. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Oakridge,  Oreg. 

Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  wholeheartedly 
support  j'ou  In  your  view  that  we  have  no 
business  unilaterally  In  waging  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

I  admire  your  consistency  and  courage  In 
holding  firm  to  your  position. 

It  Is  a  pity  that  the  American  lives  are 
sacrificed  to  save  face  in  a  cause  that  ap- 
parently neither  the  North  nor  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  want.  The  line  may  have 
to  be  drawn  somewhere  sometime,  but  South 
Vietnam  Is  not  the  time  nor  the  place. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mr.  B.  T. 

P.S. — I  lived  In  Takotna,  Alaaka.  when  you 
lived  in  Juneau,  Alaska.    I  like  your  record. 


Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C: 

As  pioneer  in  serious  consideration  of  Viet- 
nam congratulate  for  national  consciousness 
maintain  bombing  pause  negotiable. 

Mr.  S.  S.  P. 


San  Francisco,  Caut. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Am  unalterably  opposed  to  granting  fur- 
ther financial  support  to  Vietnam  war.  Op- 
pose bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

Mlse  C.  O. 

Hanover,  N.H. 

Senator  Ernest  Grxtening, 
Scrwfe  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  We  support  the 
halt  In  bombing  and  urge  that  you  encourage 
exhaustive  efforts  for  negotiation  with  all 
parties  including  the  Vietcong. 

Mr.  A.  H. 

Anchorage,  Alaska. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening. 

Dear  Senator:  As  our  Senator  from  Alaaka 
I  feel  something  should  be  done  about  this 
undeclared  war  in  Vietnam.  We  ought  to 
go  In  and  finish  It  or  get  out.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Mr.  McNamara  seem  to  run  Con- 
gress and  the  Senate  Instead  of  the  re- 
verse. Why  the  Senate  lets  this  continue 
I  don't  know.  The  power  to  war  should 
be  In  the  Senate  not  In  the  hands  of  two 
Democrats  who  do  as  they  please.  I  feel 
that  we  are  at  war  so  why  not  put  It  to 
the  Senate  and  say  that  we  do  declare  war. 
Our  funds  for  progress  In  Alaska  are  being 
cut  because  of  this  condition  and  dam  proj- 
ects are  being  delayed.  Why?  (Nedersham 
and  Rampart.) 

Why  we  cant  get  the  Federal  funds  loose  to 
pave  the  Seward  on  a  crash  program  I  don't 
know.  It's  only  18  miles  of  dust  now  and 
could  be  completed  this  coming  summer  In 
6  months.  May  to  October  1966  if  someone 
would  get  behind  this.  The  centennial  of 
1967  with  the  expected  350.000  visitors  will 
travel  on  dirt  roads  and  this  leaves  a  good 
impression.  We  built  the  Alcan  2.000  mllee 
in  18  months,  so  why  can't  we  build  18  mllee 
In  6  months?.  I  for  one  went  to  Homer  last 
summer  but  never  again  until  It's  all  paved. 
Rocks  6  Inches  In  diameter,  dust  so  thick 
you  can't  see  the  next  car  and  I  broke  a 
spring  on  my  car.  The  tldee  held  up  trafHc 
and  construction  bypasses  were  not  even 
graded  but  full  of  holes,  etc. 

Now  I  don't  know  how  you  feel  about 
these  Items  but  a  lot  of  good  Democrats  will 
be  voting  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  If 
something  Isn't  done  to  help  our  economy 
up  here.  The  Army  district  engineers  are 
going  to  RIF  and  are  forcing  engineers  to 
take  annual  leave  to  keep  going.  The  USAT 
had  a  good  program  this  year  but  money  was 
taken  from  here  to  support  McNamara's  war 
and  the  voters  here,  union  and  civil  service 
workers  will  move  elsewhere.  Just  thought 
I'd  let  you  know. 
Yours  truly, 

Mr.  A.  M.  W. 

Sezkonk,  Mass. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruening. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  wanted  to 
commend  you  for  having  signed  the  letter 
to  the  President  calling  for  a  continued 
suspension  of  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
You  and  Senator  Morse  have  led  the  oppoel- 
tlon  to  "Mr,  Johnson's  war,"  and  It  Is  moet 
gratifying  to  see  the  growing  number  of 
Senators     who     are    Joining    you — Stephew 

TOUNO,     J.     W.     FULBRIOHT,     FRANK     CHUBCH. 

Joe  Clark,  etc.     I  believe  that  there  must 
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be  an  end  to  tbls  Illegal  and  Immoral  war, 
and  now  Is  the  time.  I  am  certain  you  will 
support  the  two  resolutions  that  Senator 
Mossx  Is  Introducing  today.  I  have  urged 
Senators  Edwaso  KxirmsT  and  Saltonstaix 
to  support  these  resolutions,  but  neither  man 
will  do  so,  I  fear. 

I  watched  the  CBS  debate  yesterday,  as  I 
am  certain  you  did.  I  believe  that  Senator 
MoasE  really  stole  the  show  with  his  logic 
and  factual  statements.  The  peace  move- 
ment Is  on  the  move,  and  I  hope  we  can  stop 
Rtuk  and  the  Pentagon  from  producing 
World  War  IH — Just  to  defend  a  brutal  mili- 
tary dictatorship  against  what  Senator 
TouNO  has  correctly  called  a  civil  war  In 
South  Vietnam.  I  only  hope  and  pray  that 
oiir  side — the  forces  of  peace — will  prevail. 

I  commend  your  stand — past  and  present. 
I  wish  you  the  best  In  the  coming  months  as 
this  debate  will  grow  more  heated.  You  are 
one  of  the  very  small  handful  of  true  states- 
men In  the  Congress. 

Best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  W.  B.D. 

PS. — "Beat  your  swords  Into  plowshares." 

N«w  YoEJt,  N.Y. 
Senator  Esncst  Onvnnsa, 
Seriate  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  DC: 

Continue  opposition  to  Vietnam  policy, 
press  for  cessation  of  bombing  In  Vietnam. 
Negotiations  with  liberation  front.  Prompt 
American  military  withdrawal.  Responsible 
and  factual  reporting  to  American  public. 

Miss  B.  B. 

Santa  Fx,  N.  Mkx. 
Hon.  EUTKST  OaimnNo, 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

Mt  E>BAa  Sknator  Osxtkning:  We  heartily 
approve  your  stand  against  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  and  we  hope  you  wlU  use 
your  Influence  in  every  way  possible  to  pre- 
vent further  escalation  of  this  conflict. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  D.  B.  H. 
Miss  K.  H. 

Laekbfub,  Calit. 
Bon.  SunsT  OtuofiNO, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAS  ScNATOa  OauKKiNo:  This  Is  to  thank 
you  for  your  morally  courageous  stand  on 
Vietnam.  Please  stand  firm  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  cease-bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
May  we  assure  you  that  we  are  only  two 
of  many  In  o\ir  community  of  whom  you  have 
earned  our  respect  and  gratefulness. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R  W.  O. 


Raymond,  Caldt. 
DxAS  SKNATOa  OatTKNTKo:  We  watch  with 
great  Interest  and  admiration  your  crusade 
against  the  Vietnamese  war.  We  strongly 
support  cease-flre  and  negotiations  now. 
We  look  to  you  for  leadership  In  this  respect. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  D. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Hon.  Ernest  GatncNiNG, 
Senator  from  Alaska, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  DC. 

Dsaa  Sknator  Gruxninc  :  We  applaud  your 
continued  efforts  to  probe  the  administra- 
tions actions  in  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican 
Repubac.  The  Senate  should  regain  its 
reputation  as  a  deliberative  body  rather  than 
remain  the  President's  rubberstamp  In  the 
area  of  foreign  affairs.  Pressure  for  negotia- 
tions and  against  futher  spread  of  the  Viet- 
nameee  war  into  Laos  and  Cambodia  must 
be  kept  upon  the  administration,  particu- 
larly the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense. 
We    must    stop    U.S.     atrocities,     especially 


bombing  and  chemical  warfare,  in  Vietnam. 
Each  day  we  remain  there  and  continue  those 
practices,  we  further  alienate  the  nonwhite 
world  and  step  closer  toward  general  war. 

Our  interference  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public has  gone  far  to  destroy  any  good  feel- 
ings that  were  leJt  over  in  Latin  America 
from  the  Kennedy  administration  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Social  reform  la  com- 
ing in  Latin  America  whether  we  aid  or 
oppose  It.  We  must  remove  the  Image  (and, 
we  fear,  the  reality  i  of  generally  being  on  the 
side  of  the  status  quo.  How  much  better  It 
would  be  to  return  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

Further,  we  would  urge  you  to  press  for 
serious  disarmament  proposals,  abandon- 
ment of  MLP  (and  any  other  proposal  that 
would  diffuse  control  of  nuclear  weapons), 
and  increased  trade  and  cooperation  with 
eastern  European  nations. 

We  oppose  the  President's  suggestion  of 
Increasing  the  terms  of  Representatives  to  4 
years.  One  of  the  bodies  of  the  Congress 
should  reflect  short-range  changes  of  public 
opinion. 

Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Q.  B.  O. 

January  22,  1966. 
Senator  Ernest  GRfENiNc, 
VS.  Senator.  Alaska, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Gruxntng;  I  am  writing  to 
you  early  in  this  2d  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  to  urge  you  to  encourage  all  moves 
toward  peace  in  Vietnam — such  as  the  ces- 
sation of  bombing  North  and  S>outh  Viet- 
nam— and  the  ear..'  withdrawal  of  American 
fighting  troops. 
Sincerely, 

J.  M.  E. 

Nrw  London.  Conn. 

Senator  Ernest  Gruenino, 
The  Senate, 

United  States  of  America, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Sir:  It  has  been  sometime  since  I 
last  wrote  you.  I  am  of  course  still  In  favor 
of  your  stand  concerning  this  country's  p>oli- 
Cles  In  Vietnam.  I  hope  that  the  recent  lull 
In  bombings  has  been  a  collective  result  of 
the  agitation  of  millions  of  AmerlCiins  who 
feel  as  you  do.  I  can  only  hopje  that  the  ces- 
sation of  bombing  will  continue. 

It  must  be  added  that  I  feel  that  the  Ideas 
expressed  In  this  Sunday's  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times  editorial  represents  a  posi- 
tive approach  to  the  problems  that  remain. 
In  addition  this  country  must  continue  to 
search  for  peace  regardless  of  the  average 
actions  of  the  other  side.  They  have  little 
reason  to  have  faith  In  us  as  you  must 
realize.  Is  there  anything  left  of  the  Ge- 
neva agreement  of  the  1950  .s? 

If  this  country  Is  to  make  any  significant 
contribution  to  world  history  it  must  take  a 
moral  stand — stop  war.  m.ike  peace,  and  help 
feed  the  hungry,  both  physical  and  spiritual 
and  intellectual,  etc.,  of  the  world.  We  have 
the  power  to  do  this.  Im.igine  the  results 
if  we  were  to  spend  25  percent  of  our  na- 
tional budget  on  pe.ice  and  reduce  the  50 
percent  we  spend  on  war. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  copies 
Of  this  letter  to  Senators  Dirksen.  Kennedy, 
R.,  and  Stennts. 

Sln.-erely  yours, 

E.  B.  H. 

Ev.^nston,  III. 


Wichita,  Kans. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruening, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Sir:  We  are  grateful  for  your  opposition  to 
the  resumption  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam. 

We  believe  that  the  problem  of  Vietnam 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  United  Nations. 


We  urge  you  to  continue  to  do  your  ut- 
most to  attain  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  war. 
You  have  our  full  support. 
Very  truly  yoiws, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  N.  M. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruinino, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruencno:  1  am  In  favor  of 
your  stand  against  resumption  of  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam.  I  would  go  further.  I 
have  reluctantly  come  to  believe  that  it  U 
the  wrong  war  in  the  wrong  place  at  the 
wrong  time.  The  people  I  talk  to  here  in 
Philadelphia,  reasonably  well-educated  and 
well-informed,  are  becoming  increasingly  dis- 
illusioned with  President  Johnson's  per- 
formance in  regard  to  Vietnam  and  increas- 
ingly concerned  that  by  presidential  flat  this 
country  can  be  plunged  Into  a  major  war  of 
the  President's  making.  What  a  pity  we 
haven't  the  guts  to  say  we  made  a  mistake, 
and  get  the  hell  out. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Mr.  A.  L. 

Senator  Earnest  Gruening. 

Dear  Mr.  Groenino:  When  you  toured 
California,  I  heard  you  speak  on  Vietnam. 
I  was  glad  to  hear  someone  who  was  trying 
to  achieve  peace  In  Vietnam. 

So  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  your  recent 
letter,  along  with  the  other  14  Senators,  to 
the  President.  It  Is  extremely  important  to 
continue  the  bombing  pause.  Only  In  this 
way  can  we  have  any  hope  of  peace — we  will 
only  have  a  longer  war  II  we  bomb,  and  make 
people  more  resentful. 

I  am  a  college  student,  of  draft  age.  Many 
of  my  friends  disagree  with  my  position  of 
being  against  the  war  In  Vietnam,  but  none 
of  them  want  to  flght.  I  don't  think  very 
many  people  over  there  do  want  to  flght, 
from  those  of  my  friends  who  have  been 
drafted,  and  their  reports.  We  don't  want  to 
die.  The  sooner  peace  Is  achieved  In  Viet- 
nam, the  better. 

Some  people  feel  as  I  do:  not  only  do  we 
not  want  to  die,  we  don't  want  to  kill. 
Whether  or  not  they  are  the  enemy.  It  Is  no 
fun  to  kill  15-year-old  boys. 

I  {jersonally  appreciate  your  efforts  toward 
peace  In  Vietnam,  and  strongly  support  you. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mr.  D.  L. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruenino, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  GRtrrNiNG:  It  Is  with  a  very 
heavy  heart  that  I  write  to  you,  now  that 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has  been  re- 
sumed. Nevertheless  I  want  to  express  my 
deep  gratitude  for  your  efforts  in  behalf  of 
peace. 

Everything  you  have  done  and  are  doing 
Is  so  wise,  so  right,  so  moral.  You  are  a 
truly  great  man,  a  most  extraordinary  man. 
If  only  OUT  administration  had  men  of  your 
caliber. 

Please  stay  as  wonderful  as  you  are,  and 
please  continue  doing  all  you  can  to  stop 
this  horrible  war. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  H.  S. 


Harrisonbtirg,  Va. 
Hon.  Ernest  Grtteninq, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruenino:  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  courageous  but  un- 
heeded proposals  to  continue  the  bombing 
lull  in  North  Vietnam.  I  hope  your  con- 
cern for  an  early  peace  in  that  troubled  land 
will  soon  be  a  reality. 

The  failure  of  the  earlier  bombing  to 
achieve  any  meaningful  purpose  makes  the 
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resumption  scandalous  In  the  eyes  of 
thoughtful  and  concerned  people  around 
the  world.  The  U.S.  Government  should  be 
more  Interested  In  eliminating  the  military 
regime  and  feudal  economy  of  the  South  In- 
stead of  bombing  the  North. 

You  have  recently  received  a  copy  of  the 
special  Vietnam  Issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald. 
These  articles  reflect  the  views  of  the  Menno- 
nlte  Church,  of  which.  I  am  a  member.  I 
hope  you  will  have  opportunity  to  read  the 
accounts  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  action 
In  Vietnam  and  why  we  oppose  this  war. 
Very  sincerely, 

Mr.  J.  A.  L. 


Great  Neck,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 
Senator  Ernest  Groening, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  May  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  express  my  admiration  for  your  brave 
stand  In  opposing  the  administration's  Im- 
moral and  unnecessary  war  In  Vietnam. 

I  am  urging  you  to  continue  your  efforts 
on  behalf  of  peace: 

Starting  with  the  immediate  cessation  of 
Iwmbings  of  North  and  South  Vietnam;  In- 
itiating direct  negotiations  with  all  parties 
concerned.  Including  the  NLP;  arranging  for 
an  Immediate  cease-fire;  supporting  free  elec- 
tions for  all  Vietnam  as  stipulated  by  the 
Geneva  accords  of  1954. 

Our  resources  are  needed  at  home — do  not 
grant  President  Johnson's  demands  for  ad- 
ditional moneys  to  prolong  and  escalate  the 
war. 

Please  give  this  plea  your  serious  consid- 
eration. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Mr.  P.  E. 

Auburn,  Wash. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruening, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  have  read  with 
satisfaction  that  you  are  among  the  Senators 
opposing  the  resumption  of  the  Vietnam 
bombing.  I  am  also  happy  to  see  your  name 
linked  with  that  of  the  Honorable  Senator 
Wayne  .Morse  of  Oregon  In  questioning  the 
power  of  the  President  to  Involve  our  country 
In  a  state  of  war  (for  that  is  certainly  what 
it  Is),  without  the  sanction  of  Congress. 

I  fully  agree  with  all  who  question  the 
efficacy  of  our  actions  In  North  Vietnam.  I 
am  not  sn  unpatriotic  American.  I  am  try- 
ing to  be  a  thinking  American.  I  feel  that 
the  Image  we  are  presenting  to  the  world 
is  a  very  unsavory  one.  As  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  earth,  we  should  be  the  leader  In 
establishing  a  peaceful  coexistence  with  all 
nations  without  making  them  conform  to 
our  standards.  I  feel  that  in  continuing  this 
war,  we  are  not  only  dumping  our  economy 
down  the  drain,  but  we  are  again  sacrificing 
the  youth  of  our  country  for  a  purpose  that 
Is  certainly  not  clear  to  a  multitude  of  peo- 
ple. If  an  enemy  is  battering  against  our 
shores  I  will  be  the  first  to  help  stave  them 
off.  but  this  action  Is  something  I  cannot 
understand.  What  can  we  hope  to  gain  even 
If  we  (Is  "win"  the  word)  ?  We  cannot  hope 
to  police  "this"  country  forever,  nor  can  we 
expect  these  people  to  accept  our  govern- 
ment as  we  accept  it.  There  is  too  vast  a 
difference  in  education  and  culttu-e.  Twenty 
years  ago  we  \  ere  fighting  the  Japanese.  To- 
day we  are  1  ving  In  peaceful  coexistence. 
Will  this  be  true  in  another  20  years  with  the 
Vietnamese?  If  so,  why  all  this  useless  sacri- 
fice of  the  ve.-y  best  of  our  youth.  We  are 
everywhere  stre&Eing  education.  Yet,  we  are 
preparing  to  draft  from  the  seniors  In  high 
school  and  the  students  In  our  colleges. 
What  are  we  being  left  with,  the  dropouts 
and  the  mentally  retarded? 

I  feel  that  the  office  of  the  President  has 
become  entirely  too  powerful.     This  Is  still 


a  coimtry  run  by  the  representation  of  the 
people,  or  should  be.  It  does  look  like  this  Is 
becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  still  a  good  and 
strong  document  and  I  hope  you  thinking 
Members  of  Congress  will  see  that  It  Is  up- 
held. 

Thank  you  for  reading  this  letter.    I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  when  I  lived  in 
Ketchikan,  and  I  respect  your  good  Judg- 
ment.   I  wish  you  success. 
Sincerely, 

K.H.  L. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  Thank  you  for 
your  appeal  to  President  Johnson  to  con- 
tinue the  suspension  of  U.S.  bombing  in 
North  Vietnam. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  Con- 
gress retain  control  of  foreign  policy,  and  use 
the  help  of  United  Nations. 
More  power  to  the  brave  15. 
Respectfully, 

Mrs.  R.  L.  S. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dear  Senator  GatrENiNc:  My  husband  and 
I  would  like  to  thank  you  and  express  our 
support  for  the  position  you  and  other  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  have  taken  on 
postponing  resimiptlon  of  bombing  In  North 
Vietnam. 

We  hope  and  pray  that  President  Johnson 
win  pay  heed  to  Senator  P^tlbbight  and  the 
demand  for  full  congressional  hearings  on 
this  Involvement.  We  feel  our  Government 
has  made  and  Is  making  a  terrible  mistake 
morally  and  politically  In  the  way  It  has  con- 
ducted this  whole  affair. 

Thank  you,  and  don't  be  discouraged  In 
your  opposition,  please. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs,  V.  N. 


Temple,  Tex. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Chamber, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  This  letter  is  to 
congratulate  you  and  praise  your  stand  with 
reference  to  the  Vietnam  war.  The  growing 
and  unhappy  attitude  of  many  people  toward 
Presidential  leadership  has  resulted  from 
sober  and  Intellectual  analysis  of  this  Na- 
tion's Vietnam  Involvement. 

In  the  President's  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, he  stated  the  enemy  Is  losing  eight  men 
to  our  one.  In  the  long  run.  there  is  little 
consolation  In  this  ratio  of  losses  when  our 
actual  and  potential  enemies  In  Asia  have  far 
more  eights  than  we  have  ones.  And  the  fur- 
ther fact,  we  are  fighting  them  In  their  front 
doors,  while  we  are  8.(X>0  miles  from  ours, 
presents  a  difficult  military  situation. 

Since  the  Vietnam  war  did  not  result  from 
a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States,  the 
people  have  been  deprived  of  Information 
that  would  have  been  disclosed  had  the  issue 
of  a  declaration  of  war  been  discussed  in  the 
Congress. 

I  note  that  Senator  John  Stennis.  of 
Mississippi,  stated  that  while  he  opposed  our 
Involvement  in  Vietnam  in  the  first  place, 
we  are  committed  and  have  to  stay  In  and 
win.  There  arises  here  a  disturbing  situ- 
ation because  It  is  admitted  by  Senator 
Stennis  that  we  should  not  be  involved  at 
all,  but  since  we  are  we  must  continue  to 
prosecute  the  war.  If  this  war  should  be 
prosecuted  In  these  circumstances,  then  we 
should  defend  the  commission  of  any  na- 
tional error  as  fully  and  to  the  same  extent 
that  we  should  defend  rightful  conduct. 

This  war  came  upon  the  Nation  from  an 
act  of  national  blunder. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Mr.  H.  T. 


Elmira,  N.Y. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  Thanks  for  yotir 
courage  In  saying  the  things  that  need  to  be 
said  about  our  Vietnam  position. 

Many,  many  people  silently  believe  what 
you  are  saying,  but  It  Is  not  popular  at  this 
time  to  admit  it.  Our  country  is  not  really 
behind  our  acts  there,  but  are  caught  be- 
tween being  loyal  or  sensible. 

I  hope  you  will  continue  to  speak  yotir 
mind  publicly  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  G.  F.  H. 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  applaud  your 
great  efforts  In  behalf  of  peace  In  Vietnam. 
Please  continue  the  good  work  to  bring  the 
war  there  to  an  end  and  to  the  confer?  -ce 
table. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs  EL.  K. 

Bronx.  N.Y. 
Senator  E.  Grxjening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  you  for  your  efforts  and  to  urge  you 
to  continue  those  efforts  toward  opening  dis- 
cussion on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  regarding 
the  alarming  situation  in  Vietnam. 

At  this  crucial  moment,  we  need  the  mind 
and  voice  of  thinking  people  to  prevent  esca- 
lation and  to  bring  to  an  end  a  war  that  is 
destroying  our  youth — the  future  of  America. 

Thank  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.E  H. 


Sunnyvale,  Calit. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  unreservedly  agree  with  your  reported 
statement  that  we  must  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment In  Vietnam  Going  Into  Vietnam  was 
the  worst  error  In  U  S.  history  and  we  must 
withdraw  and  regain  the  respect  of  people 
all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  G.  A.  P. 


Davis,  Calif. 

Senator   Ernest  GRrENiNC, 
U .S.  Senate,  Alaska, 
Washington,  DC: 

Our  Immoral  conduct  in  Vietnam  has  al- 
ready lost  us  all  prestige.     Please  get  us  out. 

Mr.B.M. 


San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senator  from  Alaska. 
Senate  Office  Builduig, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  want  to  th.mk  you  and  congratulate 
you  for  asking  for  a  cease-fire  In  Vietnam 
and  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  that 
country.  The  drain  on  our  manpower  and 
natural  resources  will  eventually  make  us 
defenseless.  While  the  flower  of  our  man- 
hood Is  serving  the  Interest  of  other  nations 
whose  friendship  is  doubtful,  alien  citizens 
are  being  subsidized  and  allowed  to  replace 
our  own  citizens  In  U.S.  industry  and  agri- 
culture, may  we  suggest  a  return  to  realism 
as  a  national  policy.  We  are  not  members 
of  any  pacifist  group. 

J.  W.  P. 


BAL'rlMORE,  Mo. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  Having  set  foot 
on  Alaska  soil  this  summer,  though  briefly, 
completing  contact  with  50  States  I  feel 
justified  in  writing  to  you. 

I  offer  you  my  encouragement  In  your  work 
to  bring  to  an  end  the  war  In  Vietnam.    I 
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feel  thAt  tbe  outspoken  criticism  of  our  ac- 
UcKis  there  by  you  and  many  others  has 
helped  In  starting  the  present  peace  moves. 
Congress  as  a  whole  has  fallen  way  short  of 
adequate  discussion  of  the  goals  and  how  to 
achieve  them,  realistically.  Perhaps  In  the 
near  future  we  can  again  be  proud  of  what 
our  coimtry  does. 

Mr.  O.N.  W. 


NrwTON,  Mass. 
Senator  Obuxnxmo, 
Senate  ogice  Building,  Waatiington.  D.C.: 

Strongly  support  your  efforts  to  end  our 
involTement  In  uselesa  and  Immoral  war  In 
Vletnjun. 

Miss  M.  C. 

Atlanta,  Oa. 
Senator  Ekmbst  OauxifiNa, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Waahington,  D.C.: 

If  we  continue  this  Vietnam  war  we  will 
lose  the  freedom  we  say  we  are  fighting  for. 

Mr.  J.  E.  M. 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Senator  Bunsi  OstrxNuto, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  denounce  otir  senseless  slaughter 
and  savagery  in  South  Vietnam.  Demand 
reasonable  terms  for  NLF. 

Mia.  A.  F.  B. 

Sam  Fsanciboo,  Calif. 
Hon.  Eamn  Quumtmta, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Waihington,  D.C. 

DiAK  Ma.  QauxmiTo:  I  am  dismayed  by  the 
resumption  of  bombing  by  the  United  States 
In  VlatQam. 

It  U  my  hope,  as  I'm  sure  It  Is  the  deeperate 
hope  of  people  of  good  will  all  over  the 
world,  that  the  Congress  will  now  persist  In 
measures  to  review  the  whole  matter  of  the 
American  role  in  southeast  Asia,  the  possi- 
bility of  neutralism  as  a  goal  rather  than 
victory,  the  advls»blllty  of  calling  upon  the 
United  Nations  to  arbitrate  the  present 
fighting — and  above  all  a  review  of  the  Preel> 
dent's  authority  to  conduct  one-man  war. 

This  last  Is  without  question  the  moet 
urgent  Issue  of  our  time.  Regardless  of  the 
right  or  wrong  of  any  ciirrent  problem,  a 
blanket  authorization  giving  the  executive 
the  power  of  one-man  war  was  a  terrible 
mlitske  on  the  part  of  Congrees.  It  may 
poaalbly  prove  to  have  been  the  iiltlmate 
mistake,  unless  the  Congress  promptly  and 
vigorously  acts  to  repossess  itself  of  Its  right- 
ful power  In  this  regard. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  W.  B. 

P.S. — May  I  ask  your  office  to  send  me 
another  copy  of  your  speech  entitled  "An 
Appropriations  Request  Cannot  Be  Used  To 
Authorise  an  Undeclared  War" — I  have  had 
several  copies  of  this  speech,  which  seems  to 
me  the  best  statement  yet  made  on  the  Viet- 
nam war,  but  keep  giving  them  away. 

PHILAOELraiA,   PA. 

Senator  Kinxst  Obttzntng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAB  SsfAToa:  Thank  you  for  your  con- 
tinued and  tireless  stand  against  the  dlsas- 
troiu  U.S.  policy  In  southeast  Asia. 

When  the  plaimers  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion worked  out  checks  and  balances,  they 
envisaged  men  of  conscience  and  competence 
In  the  Senate,  which  thank  Ood  we  have — 


Sincerely  yours. 


Mr.  A.  J.  B. 


SwoROKisR,  Wash. 
Dbab  Skmatob  OBtnanif o  :  Just  a  line  to  ez- 
priM  our  appreciation  of  your  signing  the 
letter  to  the  President  urging  the  continua- 
tion of  the  suspension  of  the  bombing  of 
North  Tletnam.    (We  feel  virtuous  about  the 


suspension  as  though  we  ever  should  have 
started  It.) 

We  are  still  hopeful  that  something  will 
prevent  the  resumption  of  this  horror  and 
shame  of  our  country  and  that  we  will  really 
get  on  with  securing  a  ceasefire  and  drawing 
In  the  United  Nations.  We  are  more  than 
ever  disillusioned  with  the  President  (for 
whom  we  voted),  that  he  would  proceed  as 
he  has  when  he  could  use  the  swelling  senti- 
ment In  the  Senate,  and  In  the  country,  to 
support  a  stand  for  peace  and  negotiations 
(other  than  In  words) . 

The  15  Senators  Involved  would  undoubt- 
edly receive  much  more  mall  In  this  vein 
were  It  not  such  a  task  to  write  15  letters. 
We  are  also  writing  our  own  Senators  re- 
gretting that  their  names  were  not  Included 
(and  wondering  who  Is  going  to  vote  demo- 
cratic In  the  next  election,  providing  there 
la  one). 

Sincerely, 
I  Mrs.  I.  R.  p. 

BaOOKLTN.   N.Y. 

Dear  Senator  Ghctenino:  Our  warmest 
thoughts  £U-e  with  you  In  your  struggle  to- 
ward the  achievement  of  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace  In  Vietnam. 

I   wish   to   thank   you    on   behalf   of  our- 
selves and  our  young  children. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  B.  G. 

Los  Angeles.  CALiy. 
Senator  Ernest  Grueninc. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

Please  keep  fighting  the  administration. 
America  will  not  support  a  major  Asian  war. 

Mr.  D.  H. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Hon.  Ernest  Oruening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Qruenino:  We  urge  you  to 
give  your  support  to  a  reasoned  and  Informed 
congressional  debate  on  the  situation  In 
Vietnam,  and  on  our  objectives  there  and  on 
otir  responsibilities  In  International  rela- 
tions. In  the  good  name  of  oxir  American 
Ideals  and  purposes,  and  In  the  name  of 
sanity,  we  urge  you  to  resist  any  pressure 
to  make  a  formal  declaration  of  war. 

We  believe  that  our  Governement  should 
be  willing  to  negotiate  with  the  National 
Liberation  Front.  We  believe  our  Govern- 
ment should  be  looking  for  ways  to  form 
an  Interim  government  In  Vietnam  under 
international  arrangements  which  would 
make  a  cease-fire  poeslble.  We  believe  that 
we  should  be  using  the  United  Nations  In  a 
search  for  ways  to  get  the  negotiations 
started.  We  believe  we  should  honor  the 
commitment  which  we  made  when  we  Joined 
the  United  Nations  to  settle  our  disputes 
peacefully.  We  believe  that  any  widening 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  morally  indefensi- 
ble— and  that  It  threatens  the  entire  world 
with  Intolerable  destruction.  We  believe 
our  present  policy  of  counting  most  heavily 
on  military  solutions  Is  loelng  us  the  reepect 
of  peoples  throughout  Asia  and  Africa— who 
have  a  far  better  ability  to  understand  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  Asians  In  this 
moment  of  history— and  whose  friendship 
we  need. 

It  Is  our  hope  and  plea  that  you  will  give 
your  support  to  such  changes  lii  our  present 
policy  which  will  lead  to  a  sane  and  peaceful 
solution  In  Vietnam  under  International 
guidance. 

Sincerely, 
I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  P. 

Palo  Alto,  Calw. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruenino, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  Our  warm  thanks 
to  you  for  your  public  support  last  week  of 


Senator  Yotmo's  speech  advocating  with- 
drawal of  our  forces  from  Vietnam.  We  have 
been  aware  of  your  point  of  view  on  this 
matter  and  again  want  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  courage  In  taking  an  unpopular  po- 
slUon.  We  do  feel  that  history  wiu  favor 
your  position  and  certainly  more  and  more 
people  are  coming  around  to  it. 

We  think  It  Is  terribly  Important  that  the 
whole  question  of  the  Vietnam  war  be  de- 
bated publicly  and  the  more  good  reasons 
that  are  presented  publicly  for  our  getting 
out,  the  more  able  will  be  our  Government 
to  make  peace  and  still  have  the  respect  of 
Its  people  and  the  confidence  of  thoee  gov- 
ernments around  the  world  which  look  to  us 
for  support.  It  would  be  a  great  step  for- 
ward  for  the  American  people  If  we  could  be 
sufficiently  Impressed  by  arguments  primarily 
concerned  with  the  morality,  or  lack  of  it, 
of  our  being  In  Vietnam.  But  there  are 
plenty  of  arguments  against  our  continuing 
there  from  the  most  practical  point  of  view 
and  people  like  Senator  MANsruxD  and  Gen- 
eral Gavin  are  helping  to  supply  these. 
President  Johnson  needs  the  latter  type  par- 
ticularly, since  he  Is  an  eminently  practical 
man. 

Again,  our  thanks. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  R. 

Glendale,  W.  Va. 
Mr.  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  have  read  the 
text  of  your  address  to  the  Emergency  Civil 
Ubertles  Committee  regarding  the  Vietnam- 
ese war  and  would  like  to  commend  you  for 
the  courageous  stand  you  have  taken  on  this 
vital  Issue.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  sup- 
port you  wholeheartedly. 

In  the  crucial  year  ahead,  I  sincerely  hope 
that  you  will  challenge  the  admlnlstratlon'i 
position  on  Vietnam  and  Insist  that  It  stop 
lying  and  lay  the  facts  before  the  American 
people.  I  also  hope  that  you  will  challenge 
the  power  of  the  military  as  a  pollcymakhig 
body  and  relegate  It  to  Its  proper  role  In  a 
democratic  society — that  of  servant  of  the 
people  rather  than  master.  And,  finally,  I 
urge  you  to  seek  the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  Vietnam  and  do  everything  in 
yotu-  power  to  bring  an  end  to  this  brutal 
and  unjust  war. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  O.  E.  K. 

Txanecx,  N  J. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gri^ining, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  As  one  who  has 
lived  In  Vietnam  for  a  number  of  years,  I 
can  only  express  to  you  my  support  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  courageous  position  which 
you  took  last  week  on  the  question  of  tJ.S. 
policy  In  that  unhappy  country. 

I  think  that  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
America's  best  Interests  are  not  being  served 
by  a  continuance  of  the  policy  which  we  have 
been  following  in  Vietnam  In  recent  years,  a 
policy  which  has  only  served  to  alienate 
the  Vietnamese  people  and  Asians  generally. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  continue  to 
encourage  a  public  examination  of  this  Ul- 
concelved  policy. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mr.  R.  S.  B. 

Senator  Ernest  Oruknino, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  continue  to  support 
your  stand  on  the  Vietnam  question.  We 
support  continued  peace  efforts  and  we  are 
opposed  to  future  bombings.  However,  the 
moet  Immediate  concern  Is  the  legal  questioa 
of  VS.  activity  In  Vietnam.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve  that  President  Johnson    is   constita* 
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tlonally  empowered  to  prosecute  this  war. 
By  whatever  name,  the  United  States  is 
conducting  a  war  and  only  Congress  has 
power  to  declare  war.  We  do  not  believe  the 
1964  resolution  gave  the  President  unlimited 
powers  In  this  situation.  If  the  President  is 
unwilling  to  consult  with  the  legislative  body 
then  Congress  ought  to  take  the  initiative. 
We  feel  that  It  Is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
traditional  balance  of  power  so  essential  to 
the  proper  functioning  of  our  system. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.M. 
P.S. — We  also  support  your  bill  to  coordi- 
nate and  disseminate  birth  control  informa- 
tion. 

Wichita,  Kans. 

Senator  Ernest  Qrueninq, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  The  courage  you 
demonstrated  In  Joining  vrtth  the  other  14 
Senators  In  the  statement  to  President  John- 
son concerning  Vietnam  was  both  hearten- 
ing and  thrilling  to  those  of  us  who  have 
felt  so  helpless  In  the  face  of  a  headlong 
rush  Into  a  stepped-up  war.  It  is  evident 
that  such  outspoken  leadership  is  necessary 
If  world  peace  is  to  be  formulated. 

May  we  encourage  you  to  continue  your 
efforts  to  put  Congress  back  into  the  role  of 
leadership. 

We  personally  object  strenuously  to  any 
more  of  our  money  going  Into  a  Vietnam 
war.  There  are  workable  alternatives  which 
not  even  the  President  should  be  allowed  to 
Ignore. 

Sincerely, 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  M.  B. 


Oakland,  Calit. 

Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  thank  you  for 
your  courage  In  speaking  out  against  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  I  am  in  complete  agreement 
with  you,  and  with  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Marrlner  Eccles.  I  urge  an  immediate 
halt  to  the  war. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  V.  W.  S. 


New  York,  N.Y. 

Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  This  Is  simply  to  tell  you  how 
much  I,  and  I  believe  many  other  Americana 
like  me,  appreciate  your  courage  In  speak- 
ing against  further  escalation  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

I  need  not  go  Into  my  reasons  for  being 
opposed  to  our  policy  in  Vietnam — a  failure 
In  American  diplomacy  ever  since  1948;  po- 
litically Ineffective  and  misguided  since  1954; 
and  morally  and  militarily  wrong,  as  well, 
since  1963. 

No  answer  Is  needed  to  this  letter. 
Sincerely 

Miss  J.  B. 

Los  Altos,  Calif., 

January  17, 1966. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  Thank  you  for 
your  Friday  speech  against  our  Vietnam 
policy.  May  you  soon  be  Joined  by  some 
other  voices. 

Very  sincerely, 

G.  W.  P. 

-  Bronx,  N.Y. 

Senator  A.  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your 
efforts  and   to  beg   you   to   continue   those 


efforts  toward  open  discussion  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  regarding  the  alarming  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam. 

At  this  crucial  moment,  we  need  the  mind 
and  voice  of  thinking  people  to  prevent 
escalation  and  to  bring  to  an  end  a  sense- 
less and  futile  war. 

Thank  you. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  M.  P. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

January  25,  1966. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  A  friend  has  Just  sent  me  a 
copy  of  your  address  re  our  Involvement  In 
Vietnam,  New  York  Times,  December  11, 
1965.  Even  at  this  late  date,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  admiration  of  your  fine  moral  cour- 
age in  moving  against  the  so-called  con- 
sensus. 

The  lack  of  debate  on  the  Vietnam  issue 
In  Congress  has  appalled  me.  I  don't  see  how 
anyone  who  has  studied  the  1954  Geneva 
accord  can  escape  the  conclusion  that  we  are 
the  real  aggressors,  that  we  have  set  up  as  an 
independent  state  what  was  to  have  been 
merely  a  temporary  political  division,  that 
we  have  prevented  the  free  election  promised 
in  the  accord.  The  Vletmlnh  and  Vletcong 
were  svrtndled,  and  anyone  with  human 
imagination  (as  opposed  to  the  computer- 
type  mind)  must  have  predicted  that  they 
would  fight  hard  and  resist  another  confer- 
ence. Your  statement  that  the  commitments 
we  are  supposed  to  have  made  have  been 
conditional  on  the  Saigon  government  mak- 
ing social  reforms  agrees  with  my  Impression. 
And  according  to  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor, January  24,  1966,  the  Ky  regime  still 
presents  a  depth  of  "apathy,  corruption,  and 
entangling  redtape."  How  many  American 
lives  Is  it  worth  to  maintain  Ky  in  p)ower? 

I'm  not  for  throwing  Ky  and  his  ilk  to  the 
wolves,  but  I  would  like  to  see  permanent 
cessation  of  the  bombing,  and  Immediate 
strategic  withdrawal  to  coastal  enclaves,  vrtth 
good  evidence  that  we  mean  to  promote  a 
free  election  and  stand  by  the  results,  and 
withdraw  as  soon  as  the  situation  can  be 
stabilized.  We  should  publish  our  desire 
(not  mere  willingness)  to  negotiate  with  the 
NLF.  We  should  adopt  and  Implement  U 
Thant's  recently  stated  conditions,  and  use 
the  U.N.  to  the  fullest. 

President  Johnson's  plan  for  the  Mekong 
development  Is  all  to  the  good,  but  he  should 
press  the  search  for  neg^jtlatlons  even  harder 
than  he  has. 

Hoping  that  you  will  continue  to  press 
your  point  of  view  and  stir  up  as  much  de- 
bate as  possible,  I  am 

Gratefully  yours, 

MissC.  F. 


West  LArATETTE,  Ind. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruening. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  We  would  like 
to  make  our  feelings  known  to  you  concern- 
ing the  Vietnam  war.  We  oppose  escalation 
of  the  war  and  additional  commitment  of 
United  States  troops  to  Vietnam.  We  believe 
It  Is  the  wrong  war  at  the  wrong  place  at  the 
wrong  time  with  the  wrong  people.  Ad- 
mittedly, U.S.  honor  and  prestige  is  impor- 
tant, however,  the  lives  of  American  men  Is 
more  Important  In  this  particular  situation. 
Sincerely, 

Mr,  J.  C.  M. 


Las  Vegas.  Nev. 
Senator  Gruening, 
Senate  Office, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  Southern  Nevada  Committee  for  Peace 
in  Vietnam  wishes   to  express  our  support 


for  your  efforts  toward  ending  the  Vietnam 
conflict. 

The  Southern  Nevada  Committee 
roR  Peace  in  Vietnam. 

35  Members 
( Names  could  be  sent  upon  request ) . 


Hinsdale,  III. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  Does  the  US. 
Government  really  want  peace?  I'm  be- 
ginning to  have  doubts. 

Now  that  the  spectacular  of  our  roving 
emissaries  produced  nothing  beyond  the 
knowledge  that  President  Johnson  Is  a  great 
showman,  let's  get  down  to  business. 

U  Thant  and  1,000  university  professors 
from  Illinois  suggest  we  Include  North  Viet- 
nam in  these  talks.  This  makes  sense.  We're 
going  to  have  to  talk  with  them  sooner  or 
later  and  U  Thant  Indicates  that  the  climate 
is  right. 

If  President  Johnson  sincerely  wants  peace 
let  him  prove  It. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  R.  W. 


Ardentown,  Del, 
Hon.  Ernest  Grvening, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening  :  There  are  several 
of  us  In  the  Wilmington,  Del.,  area  who  have 
great  re6{>ect  and  admiration  for  you.  your 
views,  and  your  courageous  ■willingness  to 
express  your  convictions  publicly  even 
though  they  are  unpopular  vrtth  great  num- 
bers of  Americans,  Senators,  and  Presidents. 

We  are  particularly  appreciative  of  your 
statements  on  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  wish 
to  give  you  our  wholehearted  support.  Our 
only  regret  is  that  we  do  not  have  someone 
like  you  for  our  own  Senator. 

I  have  been  asked  to  •write  Informing  you 
of  our  support.  With  the  current  request 
from  the  President  for  a  speedy  approval 
to  his  $12.76  billion  request  for  aid  to 
the  war  In  Vietnam  It  seems  an  opportune 
time  to  dramatl2«  our  opfXMltlon  and  to 
take  every  step  we  can  to  prevent  passage 
of  this  bill.  We  therefore  ask  what  possi- 
bility there  Is  of  waging  a  filibuster  on  this 
bill  to  prevent  Its  passage  and  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  this  country 
a  fulUscale  debate  on  the  Issues  of  this  war? 

Not  mly  would  this  bring  national  atten- 
tion tc  those  who  oppose  the  war  In  Oon- 
gress.  but  It  would  also  delay  and  possibly 
stop  this  money  being  appropriated  and  per- 
haps help  to  end  the  continuing  murder  in 
this  tiny  country  In  southeast  Asia. 

We  are  writing  this  letter  to  you  and  to 
Senator  Morse  because  we  feel  that  you  are 
two  of  a  very  few  In  Congress  to  whom  we 
can  turn  for  support  in  opposing  our  Illegal 
and  Immoral  actions  in  Vietnam,  We  hope 
and  pray  that  soon  this  war  will  be  brought 
to  an  end. 

Sincerely, 

Mr.  R.  R, 

Moorestown.  N.J. 
Senator  Ernest  Ori:ening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  Although  not  a 
resident  of  Alaska,  I  feel  I  must  write  to  you 
and  congratulate  you  on  your  outspoken  op- 
p>c)Eltlon  to  our  present  policies  in  Vietnam. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  you  and  Senator  Pul- 
BRiGHT  can  really  point  out  the  fallacies  of 
our  i>06ltlon  and  persuade  other  Senators 
to  follow  In  your  position,  I  understand 
that  Senator  McGovern  and  Senator  Frank 
Church,  of  Idaho,  questioned  very  much  our 
present  program. 

We  are  already  In  a  very  serious  situation 
and  the  further  the  struggle  continues  the 
worse  off  we  will  be.  This  being  a  civil  war 
In  South  Vietnam,  we  should  certainly  en- 
deavor to  negotiate  with  the  liberation  front 
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iMulers  and  not  support  Premier  Kj,  who  ap- 
parently la  disliked  by  the  majority  of  the 
Vietnamese  people. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Dr.  8.  E.  8. 

Los  ANon.iB.  Calif. 

Dbab  Sknatob  OatrvNiNc:  Aa  an  American 
and  Democrat  who  voted  for  L.B.J,  and  peace 
In  1984,  I  am  appalled  by  the  deception  and 
enormous  waste  Inherent  In  any  colonial 
war  of  the  Vietnamese  type. 

Please  continue  to  do  all  that  Is  meaning- 
ful to  achieve  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  in 
this  embattled  area  so  that,  among  other 
things,  we  can  get  on  with  fulfilling  the  great 
hopes   of  this  country. 

Is  it  that  we  keep  up  a  continual  cry  for 
peace,  a  cry  no  one  seems  to  believe,  while 
shooting  from  the  hip? 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  S.  W. 


St.  Paul,  Minn 
Senator  Eknest  OBirtNiNo, 
.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Sknatob:  I  want  to  express  my  sup- 
port and  commendation  to  you  on  your  posi- 
tion, as  reported  In  the  papers.  In  regard  to 
our  Involvement  In  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

I  certainly  agree  that  our  involvement 
there  la  a  tragic  mistake  and  that  every  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  get  out.  If  we  don't 
we  will  atUl  be  fighting  there  in  1980.  un- 
less, of  course,  the  war  Is  escalated  in  which 
case  none  of  us  may  be  here  In  1980. 

I  admire  your  courage  In  expressing  your 
views  on  this  subject  which  are  contrary  to 
the  popular  opinion  that  we  are  somehow  ir- 
revocably Involved  In  that  tragic  deplorable 
war. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
couple  of  articles  that  appear  in  the  Decem- 
ber 18.  1988,  Issue  of  the  Saturday  Review  of 
Literature.  If  you  have  not  seen  them  al- 
ready, I  am  sure  you  will  find  them 
Informative. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Mr.  P.  C. 

HoNOLCLU.  Hawaii. 
Senator  EBNxar  Obuxnimg, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sbnatob  aHtriKTNc;  The  Committee 
on  Vietnam  of  the  Honolulu  Prlends  Meeting 
baa  today  sent  to  President  Johnson  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  (with  similar  messages  also 
Mnt  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rxisk  and 
Senator  Wiixlam  Pulbbight)  : 

"We  urge  you  retain  peace  initiative  by 
making  offldal  strong  request  for  United  Na- 
tlODa  Involvement  In  Vietnam." 

Thla  coounlttee  commends  the  initiatives 
for  peace  In  Vietnam  taken  recently  by  the 
President.  Many  aspects  of  this  peace  offen- 
sive remain  encouraging.  Since  the  war  in 
Vietnam  stems  from  many  years  of  hostility. 
It  Is  not  surprising  that  a  month's  efforts  to 
elldt  a  peaceful  response  have  not  yet  borne 
fruit.  Somehow,  our  initiatives  toward  peace 
must  be  siutalned  for  a  much  longer  time, 
and  In  such  a  way  (we  believe,  without  mili- 
Ury  eaealatlon)  as  will  eventually  bring  the 
other  Bide  to  reduce  their  hostilities. 

Clearly,  something  additional  is  needed. 

We  hope  very  much  that  the  President  and 
thla  administration  and,  In  particular,  those 
In  our  Congress  whose  role  It  Is  to  advise 
the  President,  will  take  or  advise  such  steps 
as  will  retain  the  peaceful  US.  initiatives 
already  begun,  and  will  continue  to  demon- 
strate to  the  world  our  Intent  for  jseace. 

Specifically,  we  urge  that  the  President 
tmke  a  atrong.  bold,  and  dramatic  step  in 
QOcUlly  and  formally  calling  for  United  Na- 
ttona  Involvement  In  the  Vietnam  problem, 
which  problem  truly  represents  a  threat  to 
pe*oa  for  the  entire  world. 


We  have  appreciated  the  careful  attention 
you  have  already  given  to  this  Issue  and  the 
consideratlo.n  shown  to  our  commltiee.  We 
hope  very  much  that  you  cau  press  for  the 
above  approach  with  ail  possible  determina- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mr.  D.  R.  B. 

Northampton,   Pa. 

Senator  Ernest  Grueninc, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deiar  Senator  Grueninc  ;  Just  a  note  to 
let  you  know  we  admire  your  outspokenness 
on  the  Vietnam  situation.  It  Is  indeed  re- 
freshing to  note  that  there  stlH  are  some 
clear  heads  in  the  Senate  who  can  view  a 
situation  through  wide-angle  vision  Instead 
Of  the  myopic  nearsightedness  of  some  of 
our  leaders  and  have  the  initiative  to  speak 
out  for  the  wishes  of  the  American  people. 
Since  1945,  American  image  throughout  the 
world  has  been  on  a  steady  decline,  and  this 
can  be  attributed  to  nothing  other  than  the 
bungling  policies  of  our  State  Department, 
probably  acting  on  misle.idlng  Information 
supplied  them  by  the  CIA  and  :imba&sadonal 
services. 

More  power  to  you.  I  only  wlah  more 
Senators  i  including  our  own)   were  like  you. 

Respectfully, 
.  Dr.  M.  J.  S,,  Jr. 

Savage,  Mont. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruenino. 
Senate  Offiice  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Gruenino:  I  am  writing  to 
you  for  the  first  time  to  encourage  you  to  act 
to  establish  peaceful  negotiations  in  Viet- 
nam. Prom  President  Johnson's  message  I 
take  it  he  would  like  to  escalate  this  war. 
Senator  MANsriELD  and  four  colleagtiee  have 
warned  that  if  peace  is  not  reached  soon  this 
will  lead  to  a  third  world  war.  This  could 
mean  world  disaster  and  a  nuclear  holocaust 
that   could   destroy   all   life   on   earth. 

We  Americans  have  been  under  the  war 
clouds  much  too  long  It  is  through  peace, 
not  power  that  this   Nation  can   flourish. 

I  urge  you  not  to  allocate  funds  for  our 
own  destruction  but  to  work  for  peace  In 
Vietnam. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  M.  M. 

Oallipous,  Ohio. 

Hon.  Ernest  Grueninc. 
Member  of  the  U  S  Seriate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Grueninc:  I  am  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  your  position.  In  respect 
to  Vietnam.  Is  correct 

The  President  and  his  advisers  ought  to 
read,  "The  Untold  Story  of  the  Vietnam 
War"  in  US  News  &  World  Report  January 
24.  1968. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  United  Stat«s  might 
destroy    Vietnam,    by    the    use    of    atomic 
weapons,  but  there  is  no  way  by  which  this 
country  can  win  the  war 
Yours  very  truly, 
I  Mr  H  W.  C. 

Chicago.  III. 
The  Honorable  Ernest  Grueninc, 
Senator  from  Alaska. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  I  was  greatly  pleased  to 
read  in  the  Chicago  Sun  Times  that  you  and 
your  coUeage,  Seiiator  Young,  have  taken  a 
strong  stand  favoring  an  Immediate  cease- 
fire and  a  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
from  Vietnam 

I  admire  your  many  previous  statements 
In  this  direction  and  wish  you  success  In 
your  further  efforts 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  O.  W. 


Senator  Ernest  Grueninc, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Grueninc  :  I  have  Just  seen 
another  example  of  the  barbarisms  our 
Armed  Forces  commit  In  Vietnam:  A  UPI 
photograph  that  shows  American  soldiers 
pulling  or  dragging,  as  it  were,  five  Vletcong 
prisoners  each  of  whom  Is  tethered  to  the 
other  with  a  rope  and  lasso  around  the 
neck,  like  draught  animals,  and  two  are 
carrying  a  weight  or  sack  around  the  neck. 

To  say,  as  Is  often  said,  that  the  Vletcong 
commit  various  atrocities  to  villagers  and  to 
captured  American  soldiers  cannot  and  must 
not  still  criticisms  of  our  behavior.  This 
awful  conduct  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war,  not  to  mention  the  use  of  gas  and 
napalm  and  phosphorus,  the  destruction  of 
food  crops  with  poisoned  chemicals,  the 
crimes  of  arson  against  villages  sympathetic 
to  the  Vletcong — all  impair  an  image  ol 
America  that  has  taken  generations  to  build. 

Now,  while  there  is  halt  in  bombing  North 
Vietnam,  we  Increase  our  bombing  against 
neutral  Laos,  ostensibly  to  cut  NLP  or  Vlet- 
cong supplies.  Today's  papers  suggest 
(quoted  from  the  St.  Louis  Dispatch)  that 
Thailand  is  invading  Laos  at  our  Instigation, 
and  let  us  remember  that  we  have  an  armed 
force  of  10,000  soldiers  in  Laos. 

You  are  one  of  two  men  In  the  Senate  who 
has  not  been  afraid  to  criticize  the  war.  When 
will    your   colleagues   at   least   enter   into  a 
public  debate  on  Vietnam? 
Yours  respectfully, 

F.  W. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Pacific  Palisades,  Calit. 
Senator  Ernest  Grueninc, 
U.S.  Senate  Office, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Grueninc:  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  fully  support  your  stand  on  our 
position  In  Vietnam.  I  can  see  no  Just  ra- 
tionalization as  to  why  we  should  be  there. 
All  this  talk  about  preserving  freedom  Is  not 
true.  The  Vietnamese  did  not  have  freedom 
In   1954,  and  they  don't  have  It  now. 

I  wish  we  had  a  liberal  Senator  in  Califor- 
nia such  as  you.    I  hope  that  you  keep  "fight- 
ing" in  the  Senate  for  an  immediate  with- 
drawal of  our  troops  from  Vietnam. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  S.  B. 


Daly  City,  Calw. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gbuentno, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Grueninc:  Although  I  am 
not  resident  of  your  State,  and  so  cannot  ac- 
tively support  you  at  the  polls.  I  would  like 
to  commend  you  for  the  p>06ltion  you  have 
taken  in  opposition  to  our  Government's  war 
policy  In  Vietnam. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  Asians  should 
solve  this  Internal  Asian  problem,  and  that  it 
cannot  and  should  not  be  settled  by  the 
white  man,  especially  the  United  States  act- 
ing almost  unilaterally. 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  presence  of  Amer- 
ican military  forces  in  Vietnam,  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  1954  Geneva  accords  was  In  de- 
fiance of  the  charter  of  that  organization  and 
a  breach  of  International  law.  Our  steady 
backing  of  military  dictatorships,  with  oui 
extravagant  financial  aid  and  underhanded 
military  cooperation,  is  as  morally  indefensi- 
ble as  our  original  refusal  to  permit  a  popu- 
lar election  to  be  held  in  Vietnam,  for  fear 
communism  might  be  Installed  by  popular 
vote. 

Instead  of  employing  his  Justly  famou* 
political  adroitness  to  rescue  our  country 
from  the  military  miscalculations  and  polit- 
ical blunders  that  created  our  Impossible 
situation  In  Vietnam,  P»resldent  Johnson  has 
chosen  to  continue  his  ever-escalating  war, 
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that  has  no  end  In  sight  but  more  senseless 
death  and  destruction,  culminating  In  a 
genocldal  war  with  all  Vietnam  and  a  suicidal 
war  with  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  U.S.  war  in  Vietnam  is  Illegal, 
immoral,  and  Impractical  (Is  It  really  in 
the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States  to 
be  known  around  the  world  as  an  aggressor 
and  bully,  and  then  be  blasted  out  of  ex- 
istence in  a  total  war  with  China  and  her 
allies?). 

I  sincerely  hope  our  current  "peace  offen- 
sive" Is  successful.  If,  however — as  I  fear — It 
IB  not,  Mr.  Johnson's  pleas  for  peace  do  not 
make  our  continued  war  effort  any  more 
Justified  now  than  It  was  a  month  or  a  year 
ago.  I  tu-ge  you  to  keep  up  your  opposition 
to  this  Insane  war  policy,  bearing  In  mind  the 
statement  of  only  a  few  days  ago  by  your  col- 
league Senator  Stephen  Young:  "We  should 
not  be  in  Vietnam  In  the  first  place." 

Respectfully, 

Mr.  S.  M. 

Chicago,  III. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gruening:   I  am  In  full  agree- 
ment with  your  stand  against  the  war  In 
Vietnam.    I  urge  you  to  continue  your  fight 
against  this  unjust  war. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  C.  E.  8. 


College,  Alaska, 

January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Ernest  Grxtenino, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  Congratulations 
and  our  sincere  appreciation  for  expressing 
the  viewpoint  contained  In  the  appeal  to 
President  Johnson  for  additional  consulta- 
tion and  a  "go  slow"  policy  in  resumption 
of  bombing  North  Vietnam.  Even  though 
your  appeal  was  "dismissed"  (In  the  words  of 
a  news  dispatch  in  the  News  Miner  of  Sat- 
urday, January  29) ,  by  President  Johnson,  his 
dismissal  does  not  Invalidate  the  reasons  for 
making  the  appeal,  nor  does  It,  ipso  facto, 
prove  that  his  decision  is  the  correct  one  In 
this  situation.  FYom  all  that  I  can  read 
from  a  wide  variety  of  sources,  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  has  not  resulted  in  either 
a  loss  of  will  to  fight,  nor  in  any  diminution 
of  the  war  effort  of  the  NLP  against  Amer- 
ican military  forces. 

We  would  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Senate  who  are  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  administration's  views  on 
Vietnam  will  demand  a  full-scale  congres- 
sional debate  on  the  whole  Vietnam  issue.  In 
order  to  better  inform  the  American  public 
M  to  the  real  facta  of  the  situation.  We 
would  also  hope  that  a  congressional  debate 
will  be  forthcoming  to  rescind  the  resolu- 
tion of  August  1964,  which  President  John- 
ton  Is  using  aa  a  basis  for  his  continued  es- 
calation of  American  military  Involvement 
in  southeast  Asia.  We  would  also  hope  that 
Congress  would  demand  that  the  President 
Include  the  National  Liberation  Front  in  any 
discussion  of  a  settlement  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  It  is  totally  ridiculous  to  pretend 
that  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  is  merely  a 
matter  of  (Communist  aggression  from  the 
North.  It  overlooks  the  whole  history  of 
Dlem's  oppression  of  the  Vietnamese  people, 
and  of  the  revolt  against  him  and  the  ves- 
tiges of  French  colonialism  which  he  repre- 
sented, Unfortunately,  the  United  States 
lias  placed  Itself  in  the  position  vacated  by 
the  French,  and  we  are  reaping  the  same 
rewards  of  hatred  and  antagonism,  for  the 
same  sorts  of  reasons. 

We  would  appreciate  receiving  copies  of 
wi  statements  by  yourself  and  the  other 
Senators  and   House  Members  who  are  In 


disagreement  with  the  present  administra- 
tion policy  In  Vietnam. 

Again,  we  support  your  stand  on  Vietnam 
(and  also  your  efforts  In  the  field  of  birth 
control,  which  may  in  the  long  run  prove  to 
be  more  potentially  beneficial  than  an  imme- 
diate peace  in  Vietnam) . 
Sincerely, 

C,  M.  H.  and  O.  H.  W. 


Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruening, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dbab  Senator  Gruening:  May  I  commend 
you  for  your  courageous  protest  of  our  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam.  May  I  urge  you  to 
continue  the  fight  In  the  current  congres- 
sional session. 

We  must  end  this  vicious  conflict  imme- 
diately. There  is  no  legal,  moral,  strategic 
or  diplomatic  excuse  for  our  presence  in 
Vietnam  as  a  military  force.  As  you  well 
know  the  myth  of  our  commitment  is  easily 
exploded. 

As   Norman  Thomas  eloquently  stated   in 
his  message  to  the  marchers  on  November 
27,  I  would  rather  see  the  United  States  lose 
face  and  save  soul. 
Sincerely, 

Miss  M.  F. 

San  Jose,  Calif,,  January  16,  1966. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Grueninc:  Just  a  word  of 
thanks  for  one  loyal  citizen  to  another,  I 
think  your  stand  and  statements  on  our 
policy  In  Vietnam  are  correct. 

President  Johnson  has  received  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  apparently  Is  still  receiving, 
Incredibly  bad  advice  from  the  military  •  •  • 
you  can't  win  a  war  when  the  population  is 
not  on  your  side,  and  they  are  not  with  us 
over  there,  even  though  the  military  thinks 
we  can  bully  them  Into  It.  We  have  one 
alternative,  withdraw — we  can  do  that  right 
now  without  much  loss  of  face — let's  do  it. 
The  Asians,  I  feel,  would  like  to  settle  their 
own  problems.  Let's  give  them  a  chance. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  J.  P. 


La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  the  situation  In  Vietnam  and 
the  lack  of  candor  by  the  administration  in 
presenting  Its  case  to  the  American  public. 
It  is  very  Important  that  the  Congress  care- 
fully consider  our  position  in  full  public 
debate. 

The  honor  of  our  Nation  Is  at  stake.  In 
1954,  when  the  Geneva  agreements  were 
signed,  our  Government,  in  a  separate  state- 
ment, made  a  commitment  to  the  world  not 
to  violate  these  accords  by  force.  Certainly 
this  corrunltment  is  at  least  as  Important  as 
the  vague  statements  of  support  given  to  the 
various  governments  of  South  Vietnam. 

We  fulfilled  our  commitments  to  South 
Vietnam  for  12  years.  The  escalation  of  the 
war  and  the  use  of  American  troops  violates 
our  commitment  to  the  world.  We  must  end 
the  war. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Miss  B.  B.  M. 

Mr.  THURMOlSfD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  with  the  understanding 
that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor, 
and  that  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
will  appear  at  some  other  place  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  GUIDELINES  FOR  CON- 
TROL OF  OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING 
ON  INTERSTATE  AND  PRIMARY 
HIGHWAY  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  28,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce published  in  the  Federal  Register 
draft  standards  for  the  control  of  outdoor 
advertising  in  Industrial  and  commer- 
cieil  areas.  As  noted  in  the  text  accom- 
panying the  departmental  proFwsals.  the 
draft  standards  are  "presented  solely  as 
guidelines  for  consideration  and  discus- 
sion purposes  at  the  public  hearings" 
which  will  be  conducted  in  each  of  the 
several  States  during  March,  April,  and 
May  of  this  year. 

Despite  this  disclaimer,  I  find  it  most 
regrettable  that  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  have  proceeded  in  this 
fashion.  Senators  will  recall  that  dur- 
ing the  Senate  debate  on  the  Highway 
Beautiflcation  Act  last  September,  I  of- 
fered several  amendments  for  the  ad- 
ministration. One  of  these  amend- 
ments— the  one  about  which  there  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  amount  of  debate — 
authorized  Federal  control  of  outdoor 
advertising  in  industrial  and  commercial 
areas. 

As  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
it  was  my  responsibility  to  explain  the 
purpose  of  this  controversial  amend- 
ment. During  the  course  of  our  pro- 
longed discussion  of  the  measure,  I 
stated: 

The  language  of  the  declaration  in  my 
amendment  makes  It  quite  clear,  though  I 
emphasize  the  point  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing legislative  history  this  afternoon, 
that  my  amendment  is  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting — not,  I  emphasize,  destroying — 
reafjonable.  orderly,  and  effective  display  of 
outdoor  advertising. 

Mr.  President,  the  draft  standards  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  are  at  vari- 
ance with  that  statement  and  with  the 
intent  of  Congress  as  evidenced  In  the 
committee  action  in  both  bodies  and  In 
the  floor  debates  on  the  measure.  Fur- 
thermore, these  proposals  are  a  depar- 
ture from  the  declared  intent  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  as  expressed  in  hla 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Roads.  They  are  not  In 
accord  with  our  oral  understanding 
when  the  administration  amendments 
were  pending  in  the  Senate.  Finally, 
they  are  in  violation  of  the  language  of 
the  act  itself,  as  amended  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  finally  enacted 
by  the  Congress. 

Because  the  amendment  governing  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  areas  was  such 
a  controversial  one  in  the  Senate,  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  pave 
particular  attention  to  it  when  S.  2084 
was  referred  to  that  body.  House  Report 
1084.  which  accompanied  the  bill,  states: 

The  committee,  recognizing  the  importance 
of  subsection  (d)  requested  an  adsance  In- 
terpretation by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
as  to  how  this  section  would  be  carried  out 
if  this  legislation  becomes  law.  The  follow- 
ing letter  addressed  to  the  Honorable  John 
C  KircrYNSKi.  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roads,  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Is  printed  in  full  within  the  report  to 
Indicate    quite    clearly   what    the    Secretary 
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Informed  the  committee  the  admlnUtratlon'a 
poeltlon  wUl  be  In  tbe  ImpIemenUtlon  of 
thie  picfnm. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  excerpt  from  the 
Secretary's  letter  as  published  in  the 
House  report: 

The  criteria  to  be  followed  In  setting  tbe 
•tandarda  for  billboards  in  both  zoned  and 
Tingoned  areas,  designated  as  commercial  or 
Indxutrlal,  would  be  designed  to  assist  the 
adTertlslng  Industry  to  achieve  an  orderly 
development  of  tbls  Important  and  legiti- 
mate bualneas  enterprise. 

In  order  to  prevent  an  unchecked  prolifera- 
tion which  not  only  results  in  a  public  eye- 
•ore  but  imdoubtedly  Impedes  the  effectlve- 
neaa  of  bUlboard  advertising,  reasonable 
standards  pertatnmg  to  size,  spacing  and 
number  of  blUboerds  would  be  developed. 
Our  great  new  highways  are  opening  up  vast 
arees  of  inestimable  value  for  commerlcal 
and  indxistrlal  activities.  The  standards  for 
outdoor  advertising  would  be  aimed  at  as- 
•urlng  a  pattern  of  reasonable  development 
M  tba  adTcrtialng  industry  reaches  new  dl- 
mansions. 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  the  Secretary 
was  principally  concerned  with  the  con- 
trol of  future  plac«nent  of  signs  In  these 
areas,  not  the  wiping  out  of  all  existing 
sfcruetures.  Later,  In  the  same  letter. 
Secretary  Connor  stated: 

It  Is  the  intention  of  the  administration 
that  the  regulations,  insofar  as  they  are  con- 
alatent  with  the  purpoees  of  this  act,  shall 
b«  helpful  to  the  advertising  industry  and 
that,  for  Instance,  sUndards  of  size  which 
may  be  adopted  would  be  insofar  as  possible 
consistent  with  standard  size  billboards  in 
customary  use. 

It  la  quite  evident  that  the  declared 
purpose  of  the  administration  in  seeking 
thla  amendment  was  not  to  destroy  the 
outdoor  advertising  industry,  but  to 
achieve  an  orderly  development  of  this 
"Important  and  legitimate  business  en- 
terprise." This  principle  was  further 
strengthened  in  the  language  of  the  act 
Itself,  when  the  House  adopted  the  Tuten 
amendment  establishing  standards  of 
slse,  lighting  and  spacing,  "consistent 
with  customary  use." 

In  recommending  the  House  amend- 
ments for  final  Senate  passage,  I  ex- 
plained the  effect  and  Intent  of  the  Tuten 
amendment  In  these  words : 

The  words  "consistent  with  customary  use" 
were  not  contained  in  the  Senate  version 
of  8.  aOM.  The  sponsor  of  this  amendment 
oplalnad  dicing  the  course  of  the  House 
debate  on  8.  a084  that  it  was  hU  purpose  to 
write  into  the  statute  the  Interpreutlon 
sUted  In  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Certainly,  it  seems  to  me  that 
any  regulations  which  the  Secretary  adopts 
In  agreement  with  the  SUtea  should,  con- 
sistent with  the  purpoees  of  this  act,  be  help- 
ful to  the  advertising  Industry.  Any  regula- 
tions or  criteria  with  respect  to  size,  spac- 
ing, and  Ughtlng  of  outdoor  advertising  signs 
should,  insofar  as  possible,  be  consistent 
with  customary  xise  In  the  Industry.  There- 
fore, I  cannot  perceive  any  valid  objection  to 
thU  parucular  language  in  the  House  ap- 
proved bUl. 

B4r.  President,  I  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity for  an  exhaustive  study  of  what 
the  proposed  standards— if  Implement- 
ed— ^would  do  to  the  outdoor  advertising 
Industry  In  Industrial  and  commercial 
areas.  I  shall,  therefore,  limit  my  com- 
ments to  those  criteria  which  offer  only 
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the  most  glaring  examples  of  contraven- 
tion of  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

At  no  time  during  our  hearings.  In  con- 
ferences or  in  correspondence  with  de- 
partmental offlclals,  or  during  the  floor 
debates,  was  there  any  reference  to  the 
question  of  setbacks  for  advertising 
structures.  Yet  the  draft  standards  pro- 
pose a  maximum  size  of  300  square  feet 
for  any  structure  within  150  feet  of  the 
nearest  edge  of  the  traveled  way.  This 
refers — I  emphasize — to  industrial  and 
commercial,  and  hence,  largely  urban 
areas,  where  a  setback  of  150  feet  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare  and  often  Impossible  to 
obtain.  The  size  limitation  Imposed  by 
this  standard  would  in  effect  completely 
eliminate  the  standard  poster  bulletin 
now  in  customary  use. 

Furthermore,  the  draft  standards 
would  require  a  minimum  setback  of  25 
feet  for  all  signs,  regardless  of  whether 
local  zoning  regulations  require  setbacks 
for  other  business  structures.  I  am  in- 
formed by  one  of  my  constituents  en- 
gaged In  this  Industry— a  most  respon- 
sible businessman— that  this  one  stand- 
ard would  make  worthless  much  of  his 
recent  Investment  of  $200,000  in  pur- 
chase and  leasing  of  sites. 

Another  proposal  in  contravention  of 
the  principle  of  customary  use  is  that 
which  would  limit  the  height  of  all  signs 
to  30  feet  above  the  ground  or  the  nearest 
edge  of  the  right-of-way.  This  would 
wipe  out  all  signs  on  the  top  of  buildings 
in  our  urban  areas — structures  which 
have  been  in  customary  use  for  many 
years. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  draft  stand- 
ards would  require  that  signs  would  be 
spaced  not  less  than  500  feet  apart  and 
no  more  than  six  signs  within  any  mile 
distance  measures  from  any  direction. 
This  proposal— if  Implemented— would 
virtually  aboUsh  the  outdoor  advertising 
industry  from  the  urban  areas  of  Amer- 
ica, because  It  would  leave  so  few  struc- 
tures permissible  that  no  enterprise  could 
survive.  This  was  not  the  intent  of  the 
Congress,  nor  was  it  the  declared  intent 
of  the  administration  when  the  Highway 
Beautiflcatlon  Act  was  pending  in  the 
Congress. 

I  am  Informed  that  some  highway  de- 
partments have  already  assumed  that 
the  published  guidelines  are  the  stand- 
ards under  which  they  will  have  to  oper- 
ate. If  this  is  so,  then  substantial  dam- 
age has  been  inflicted  on  the  Industry  by 
the  mere  publication  of  the  draft  stand- 
ards. Acknowledging  the  predisposition 
of  many  businessmen  to  become  over- 
anxious at  the  prospect  of  any  Federal 
controls  or  regulations,  in  this  instance 
there  would  appear  to  be  a  valid  concern 
For  again,  I  state  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  administration  officials 
found  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  publish 
even  draft  standards  which  depart  so 
greatly  from  the  intent  of  Congress. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Highway 
Beautiflcatlon  Act  was  to  develop  the 
recreational  and  scenic  values  of  the 
American  highway  system.  prlnclpaUy 
in  the  rural  and  semirural  areas.  With 
regard  to  industrial  and  commercial 
areas,  subsection  (d)  of  title  I  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  principally  as  a 
preventive  measure  rather  than  a  cura- 


tive one.  I  am  aware  of  the  need  not 
only  for  facelifting,  but  for  basic  recon- 
struction of  many  of  America's  cities. 
I  endorse  the  proposals  of  President 
Johnson  which  are  directed  toward  that 
goal.  And  though  this  was  not  the  basic 
justification  for  the  Highway  Beautiflca- 
tlon Act,  I  doubt  not  that  this  legislation 
can  be  and  should  be  used  to  eliminate 
extreme  cases  of  billboard  blight  in  our 
urban  areas. 

But  the  draft  standards  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  would  go  far 
beyond  that,  and  would — if  carried  out— 
virtually  eliminate  the  industry.  It  is 
therefore  my  hope  that  these  proposals 
are  not  an  augury  of  how  the  Highway 
Beautiflcatlon  Act  will  be  administered. 
For  If  they  are,  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Roads,  however  reluctantly,  may 
have  to  reexamine  this  legislation  this 
year  rather  than  in  1967  as  the  act  re- 
quires. I  hope  this  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  to 
me  so  that  I  may  ask  a  question  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  TMr.  Harris]  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  be  per- 
mitted to  propound  questions  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  at  this  point, 
without  my  losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MONDALE  In  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads 
[Mr.  Randolph]  who  so  effectively 
guided  the  Highway  Beautiflcatlon  Act 
through  the  Senate  last  year,  has  pre- 
sented a  much-needed  clarification  of 
the  congressional  Intent  of  subsection 
(d)  of  title  I  of  the  act.  It  is  needed  at 
th'jj  time  because  of  the  extreme  depar- 
ture of  the  proposed  guidelines  from  the 
intent  of  Congress  when  this  measure 
was  enacted  last  September. 

I  share  the  concern  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  and  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks.  The  nature  of 
the  draft  standards  caught  me  by  sur- 
prise, as  I  am  sure  It  did  many  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Independent  businessmen 
dependent  on  outdoor  advertising. 
Though  I,  too,  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  proposals  in  detail, 
during  the  last  few  days  I  have  begun 
to  receive  a  number  of  queries  from  in- 
terested persons  in  the  State  of  Utah 
who  are  most  anxious  concerning  the 
implications  of  the  proposed  standards. 

On  February  2,  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads  requesting  that  our  subcommittee 
initiate  hearings  on  this  problem  in  ad- 
vance of  the  hearings  scheduled  by  the 
Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads  in  Salt  Lake 
City  on  March  1.  This  will  be  the  first 
of  the  series  of  hearings  scheduled  for 
each  of  the  States,  and  it  is  my  opinion 
that  a  committee  Inquiry  into  this  ques- 
tion prior  to  the  administration  hear- 
ings might  be  helpful.  I  would  appre- 
ciate at  this  time  having  the  views  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  regarding 
my  suggestion  for  hearings  prior  to  the 
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Bureau  of  Public  Roads  hearings  which 
will  begin  on  March  1. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  In 
response  to  the  inquiry  of  the  able  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Utah,  it  seems  to  me 
that  at  this  time  it  is  not  advisable  for 
the  subcommittee  to  hold  hearings  prior 
to  the  hearings  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  which  will  be  held  beginning  the 
first  of  March  in  the  various  States.  But 
I  assure  him  that  the  subcommittee  will 
be  watching  the  situation  very  carefully, 
and  that  we  will  Institute  such  hearings 
if  the  circumstances  seem  to  require.  I 
hope  this  is  sufficient  assurance  to  the 
Senator  of  the  concern  which  I  share 
with  him,  as  these  hearings  move  for- 
ward in  the  several  States. 

Mr.  MOSS.  One  thing  which  gives 
me  concern  is  that  publication  of  the 
draft  standards  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  the  conducting  of  hearings  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  based  on  those 
published  standards  may  tend  to  crys- 
tallize them  Into  effect,  as  It  were,  and 
perhaps  it  might  be  wise  If  we  could 
short-stop  it  at  an  earlier  point. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  As  I  have  stated, 
I  can  understand  the  Senator's  concern 
and  that  of  the  business  interests  which 
would  be  affected,  but  at  this  point  I 
feel,  as  I  earlier  Indicated  In  my  state- 
ment and  In  the  colloquy  which  I  have 
conducted  with  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
that  those  who  will  manage  the  sched- 
uled hearings  will  study  this  record  and 
read  what  we  have  said  here  today.  I 
believe,  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  that 
the  views  expressed  on  the  Senate  floor 
today  will  have  a  salutary  effect  In  tem- 
pering or  moderating  the  Impact  of  the 
proposed  guidelines. 

Mr.  MOSS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I,  too,  wish  to  express 
my  personal  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Roads  for  his  excellent  statement  call- 
ing this  serious  problem  to  the  attention 
of  Senators. 

I  vigorously  agree  with  what  the  Sena- 
tor has  said  to  the  effect  that  the  pro- 
posals now  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  are  In  contravention  of  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  as  expressed  last 
year,  and  of  the  assurances  which  were 
given  to  the  Congress  by  administration 
officials  concerning  the  legislation.  I  was 
concerned,  and  fearful  of  the  possibility 
of  such  an  interpretation  of  this  section 
of  the  law  last  year.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  has  done  a  great 
service  here  today  In  making  his  state- 
ment and  letting  the  Department  know 
that  we  will  continue,  in  our  committee, 
to  keep  their  actions  under  surveillance  as 
to  whether  they  are  carrying  out  the 
intent  of  Congress  under  this  act;  and  I 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  whether  it 
«  planned  that  we  shall  receive  from 
we  Department  of  Commerce  transcripts 
or  their  hearings  throughout  the  States, 
80  that  we  may  know  whether  to  do  what 
we  Senator  has  indicated  should  it  be- 
come necessary— hold  additional  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  cogent  com- 
"lent  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 


makes  an  addition  to  the  earlier  state- 
ment I  made  during  colloquy  with  the 
able  Senator  from  Utah. 

I  have  already  given  thought  to  ask- 
ing for  the  transcripts  of  those  hearings; 
and  now  that  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  Indicated  that  he  believes  the 
subcommittee  should  have  those  trans- 
cripts, I  assure  the  Senator  that  we  shall 
be  kept  current  by  the  reports  coming 
to  us  from  those  who  conduct  the 
hearings. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, and  I  remember  the  attention 
which  he  gave  to  this  legislation  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Roads,  in  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  then 
during  the  Senate  debate.  He  Is  knowl- 
edgeable on  this  subject.  He  has  real 
concern  for  legitimate  business  in  his 
State  of  Oklahoma,  as  I  have  for  legiti- 
mate business  in  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  as  other  Senators  have  for 
legitimate  business  In  their  States.  Thus, 
the  recommendations  which  the  Senator 
has  made  are  quite  In  order  and  I  am 
completely  In  agreement  with  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  his  statement.  The  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  will  request  a 
copy  of  each  of  the  transcripts  of  the 
scheduled  hearings  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  for 
his  generous  statements,  and  again  thank 
him  for  being  so  alert  In  calling  these 
proposals  to  our  attention.  I  had  not 
personally  seen  them  imtll  he  had  called 
them  to  our  attention.  His  statement 
today  will  have  a  salutary  effect  upon 
the  department  in  causing  them,  I  tnist, 
to  withdraw  from  some  of  the  more 
stringent  parts  of  the  proposal  which 
would  conflict  with  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  believe  that  we 
are  all  agreed  they  are  in  error  in  their 
guidelines.  As  to  how  far  those  guide- 
lines might  function  in  galvanizing 
opinion  into  the  actual  procedures  under 
which  the  act  will  be  enforced,  this  Is  a 
matter  about  which  we  will  know  more 
in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  GILBERT  H. 
GROSVENOR 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  under  the 
conditions  heretofore  stated. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in 
common  with  all  Senators,  I  am  grieved 
to  note  in  the  press  dispatches  outside 
the  door  of  the  Chamber  the  story  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  Dr.  Gilbert  H. 
Grosvenor,  at  the  age  of  90. 

Dr.  Grosvenor  had  done  so  much  for 
our  country,  particularly  for  lovers  of 
nature  in  revealing  the  beauty  h\  our 
country.  Throughout  most  of  his  long 
life,  he  had  been  associated  with  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society  and  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  magazine  since  the 
latter  years  of  the  19th  century. 

I  believe  that  his  position  as  editor  of 
the  National  Geographic  magazine  be- 
gan in  1899  and  continued  until  1954,  and 


since  that  time  he  has  been  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  society  and 
the  magazine. 

I  feel  that  the  Record  should  show 
some  appreciation  by  the  Senate  of  the 
great  service  that  Dr.  Grosvenor  ren- 
dered our  country.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  agency  other  than  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society  and  Its  maga- 
zine has  done  more  to  educate  the 
American  people  about  the  far-off  places 
of  the  earth  tmd  the  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple In  those  far-off  places.  It  is  a  very 
valuable  service,  coming  as  some  of  it 
did  before  the  First  World  War,  more  of 
It  before  the  Second  World  War,  and 
then  £is  it  has  continued  since  that  time 
as  our  worldwide  responsibilities  seem  to 
have  Increased  so  greatly. 

I  would  not  know  how  to  evaluate  the 
services  of  Dr.  Grosvenor,  but  in  my 
opinion  they  were  of  the  first  magnitude. 
He  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  this 
country  of  ours. 

Aside  from  his  having  contributed  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  world.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  other  individual  has 
done  more,  or  any  other  agency  more, 
than  the  National  Geographic  Society,  of 
which  he  was  a  part,  in  acquainting  the 
people  of  this  country  with  the  beauties 
of  America  as  found  in  the  national 
parks,  the  State  parks,  the  national  for- 
ests, and  other  places  of  beauty.  Liter- 
silly  millions  of  Americans  can  now  par- 
take of  that  beauty  and  enjoy  some  rec- 
reation In  so  many  cases. 

Dr.  Grosvenor's  service  and  his  life 
have  been  of  such  quality  and  character 
that  the  Senate  should,  through  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  recognize  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  one  of  our  greatest 
Americans,  one  of  our  greatest  geogra- 
phers, one  of  our  greatest  lovers  of  na- 
ture, and  also  one  of  our  greatest  teach- 
ers when  it  comes  to  conveying  to  the 
people  generally  the  knowledge  which 
they  have  found  invaluable. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  that  time 
does  not  permit  me  to  make  a  more  ade- 
quate appraisal  of  Dr.  Grosvenor's  serv- 
ices, but  I  did  wish  to  have  this  brief 
tribute  appear  in  the  Record. 

Dr.  Grosvenor  was  most  kind  to  me  on 
various  occasions,  as  was  his  son  and 
other  members  of  his  family.  They  have 
frequently  visited  Florida,  the  State 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in 
part.  We  have  been  proud  to  have  them 
there  and  we  recognize  in  them  great 
Americans  who  have  served  their  coun- 
try in  the  finest  tradition  of  national 
service. 


PROPOSED  REPEAL  OF  SECTION 
14(b)  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana tMr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
<H.R.  77'  to  repeal  section  14  <b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, and  section  703 'b)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  Act  of  1959  and 
to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  section  8<a) 
<3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
as  amended. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  once  again  faced  with  a  frontal  as- 
sault upon  the  single  most  important 
section  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The 
results  of  the  similar  assault  last  year 
has  led  me  to  hope  that  the  opponents  of 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
would  suffer  pangs  of  conscience,  not 
solely  because  of  the  overwhelming 
popular  support  of  section  14(b),  but 
primarily  because  they  would  have  seen 
the  error  of  their  ways.  But.  as  tradi- 
tion has  it.  those  who  do  not  study  his- 
tory and  profit  from  its  lessons  &n 
doomed  to  repeat  it. 

Events  which  have  intervened  since 
this  issue  was  last  before  the  Senate 
have  only  served  to  fortify  the  observa- 
tions of  those  who  spoke  in  support  of 
section  14(b)  at  that  time.  The  unfet- 
tered abuse  of  union  monopoly  power  has 
brought  home  to  the  American  people 
the  startling  but  unquestioned  fact  that 
one  man  can  bring  the  largest  city  in 
our  country  to  its  knees.  This  has 
crystallized  public  opinion  against  fur- 
ther concentration  of  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  within  the  labor  move- 
ment. Coupled  with  this  unrestrained 
use  of  monopoly  power  In  this  case  was 
also  a  flagrant  disregard  for  the  law. 
Mike  Quill  flouted  the  judicial  processes 
of  the  State  of  New  York  by  publicly 
tearing  up  the  order  of  the  court  tem- 
porarily enjoining  the  strike  of  the 
transit  workers.  How  can  this  action  be 
supported  or  even  tolerated  by  anyone? 
Is  this  what  Is  In  store  for  the  19  States 
which  now  have  right-to-work  laws  M 
the  attack  upon  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  is  successful? 

Mr.  President,  it  never  ceases  to  amaze 
me  that  many  of  those  who  are  the  most 
outspoken  for  the  protection  of  dvll 
liberties  prove,  by  their  deeds,  that  they 
are  against  the  civil  liberties  of  the  in- 
dividual workingman.  Indeed,  although- 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  was  de- 
signed to  be  for  the  protection  of  the  In- 
dlTldual  rights  of  workingmen,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  in  recent 
years  has  been  undermining  those  rights. 

For  example,  the  Board  has  recently. 
in  the  Bernel  Foam  PTodtu:ts  case,  vol- 
ume 146  NLRB  Reports,  page  1277.  and 
in  later  cases,  overturned  previous  de- 
cisions by  imposing  upon  employers  the 
duty  to  bargain  with  unions,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  unions  in  question  had 
won  less  than  a  majority  of  the  ballots 
in  a  Board  election.  In  each  case,  the 
rationale  of  the  Board  was  that  the  un- 
ion, prior  to  flUng  Its  representation 
position,  had  in  Its  possession  union 
membership  application  cards  from  a 
majority  of  the  employees  in  the  bargain- 
ing unit.  More  and  more,  the  Board  is 
disposed  to  accept  the  card  check  as  suffi- 
cient basis  to  Impose  a  bargaining  obli- 
gation, despite  the  common  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  persons  familiar  with  the 
industrial  relations  scene  that  signa- 
tures on  such  cards  frequently  do  not 
represent  the  true  desires  of  the  signer 
with  respect  to  designation  of  a  union. 
There  is  an  ironic  contrast  here  between 
the  harsh  and  rigid  rules  of  conduct  im- 
posed on  employers  during  a  preelection 
period  In  order  to  Insure  "laboratory 
conditions"  for  the  election  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Board's  naive  and  easy 


acceptance,  in  lieu  of  such  a  carefully 
screened  election,  of  signatures  scrib- 
bled on  application  cards  under  condi- 
tions and  in  places  completely  unknown 
to  the  Board. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  Senate  would  be  interested 
in  an  article  by  Mr.  Woodrow  J.  Sandler, 
a  member  of  the  New  York  bar.  about 
the  important  subject  of  the  two  meth- 
ods by  which  unions  become  the  ex- 
clusive collective-bargaining  represent- 
atives of  employees  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

These  two  methods  are  to  petition  for 
certification  through  an  NLRB-con- 
ducted  representation  election  among 
employees,  and  to  obtain  recognition  by 
filing  a  refusal-to-bargain  charge  against 
the  employer.  If  the  Board  finds  an 
employer  has  failed  to  recognize  and 
bargain  in  good  faith  with  a  union  rep- 
resenting a  majority  of  employees  in  an 
appropriate  unit,  it  usually  requires  the 
employer  to  recognize  and  bargain  with 
the  union  as  the  exclusive  bargaining 
agent  of  such  employees.  The  union's 
majority  status  in  such  cases  is  most 
often  proved  by  evidence  that  the  union 
had  obtained  authorization  or  pledge 
cards  from  a  majority  of  employees. 

The  author  asserts  that  such  author- 
ization cards  are  not  a  reliable  indica- 
tion of  employee  sentunent  for  union 
representation.  In  this  article  by  Mr. 
Sandler,  which  Is  entitled  "Shotgun 
Weddings?"  the  point  is  made  that  the 
NLRB  Is  handing  down  an  increasing 
number  of  decisions  compelling  union 
recognition  based  on  majority  employee 
representation,  which  is  proved  only  by 
so-called  union  pledge  cards.  Of  this 
procedure,  the  author  says: 

Tliere  Is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether 
this  Is  sound  policy,  In  view  of  •  •  •  the 
available  procedure  of  NLRB — co.iducted 
secret  ballot  elections  for  employees,  and 
•  •  •  the  fact  that  union  pledge  cards  or 
authorization  cards  are  notoriously  unreli- 
able OB  proof  of  anything. 

When  an  employer  agrees  to  recog- 
nize and  bargain  with  a  labor  organiza- 
tion that  claims  to  represent  a  majority 
of  a  certain  group  of  his  employees,  he 
is  entering  into  the  equivalent  of  a  mar- 
riage. The  knot  is  very  easy  to  tie,  but 
extremely  difficult  to  untie  when  dis- 
satisfaction develops.  In  fact,  union 
recognition  Ls  a  double  wedding — not 
only  does  the  employer  marry  the  union, 
but  the  employees  do.  as  well.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  union  recogni- 
tion casts  the  die  for  both  employer  and 
employees  for  many  years  to  come. 

It  Is  therefore  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that,  when  making  their  decision 
as  to  whether  or  not  to  become  unionized, 
the  employees  have  as  much  truthful  in- 
formation as  possible  concerning  the 
costs  and  obligations  of  belonging  to  a 
union,  as  well  as  the  promised  benefits, 
before  expressing  their  preference.  In 
addition,  they  should  know  as  much  as 
possible  about  the  union  seeking  to  or- 
ganize them.  Finally,  they  should  be 
able  to  vote  In  private — not  under  the 
scrutiny  of  other  employees  and  union 
organizers. 

Originally,  under  the  old  Wagner  Act 
the  Board  was  empowered  to  determine 


a  union's  majority  status  by  means  of  a 
secret  ballot  election,  or  by  using  "any 
other  suitable  method  to  ascertain  such 
representatives."  Thus,  under  the  Wag- 
ner Act,  even  if  an  employer  had  not 
engaged  in  an  illegal  campaign  to  dis- 
sipate a  union's  majority  status  among 
his  employees,  a  probable  refusal-to- 
bargain  violation  of  the  act,  the  NLRB 
could  either  conduct  a  secret  ballot  elec- 
tion or  an  employee  authorization  card 
check.  However,  this  choice  was  taken 
away  from  the  NLRB  by  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  of  1947,  which  amended  the 
Wagner  Act.  The  Congress  deleted  the 
words  "or  utilize  any  other  suitable 
method  to  ascertain  such  representa- 
tives." Accordingly,  the  Board  said  in 
Its  "13th  Annual  Report,"  1948,  at 
page  32: 

Section  9(c)  of  the  act,  as  amended,  pre- 
scribes the  election  by  secret  ballot  as  the 
sole  method  of  resolving  a  question  concern- 
ing representation,  and  leaves  the  Board 
without  the  discretion  It  formerly  pK>ssessed 
(but  rarely  exercised)  to  utUlze  other  suit- 
able means  of  ascertaining  representatives. 

As  a  result,  after  Taft-Hartley,  a  law- 
abiding  employer  could  legally  insist 
upon  an  election  by  secret  ballot,  to  de- 
termine the  union's  majority  status. 

This,  apparently,  is  no  longer  true. 
Today,  such  an  employer,  to  maintain 
succe.-^sfully  that  an  election  should  be 
held,  has  the  virtual  burden  of  proving 
that  he  has  a  good  faith  doubt  as  to  the 
union's  majority  claim.  If,  for  example, 
he  refuses  to  agree  to  a  card  check  by  a 
third  party,  he  runs  the  risk  that  the 
Board  will  order  him  to  recognize  the 
union  and  bargain  with  it,  without  an 
election.  This  despite  the  almost  com- 
plete unreliability  of  so-called  union 
pledge  cards. 

An  illustration  of  the  danger  involved 
to  an  employer  who  refuses  to  agree  to 
a  card  check  is  provided  by  the  George 
Groh  decision — 141  NLRB  931,  March 
1963.  The  trial  examiner  in  that  deci- 
sion, with  Board  approval,  said: 

The  evidence  •  •  •  establishes  no  unlaw- 
ful ••  •  activity,  but  based  on  other  rec- 
ord evidence,  I  am  convinced  and  find  that 
the  (company's)  refusal  to  recognize  and 
bargain  with  the  union  was  motivated  not 
by  a  good-faith  doubt  of  the  union's  major- 
ity status  but  by  a  rejection  of  the  collective 
bargaining  principle. 

What  is  good  faith,  or  bad  faith?  Cer- 
tainly a  campaign  by  the  employer  of 
threats,  promises  of  benefit,  or  discrim- 
ination against  union  adherents  is  jus- 
tifiably held  to  be  bad  faith.  But  sup- 
pose his  actions  are  legal  and  he  contends 
an  election  by  secret  ballot  is  the  best 
proof  of  his  employees'  true  wishes- 
much  more  reliable  than  the  counting  of 
pledge  cards?  In  this  situation,  Mr. 
Sandler  says  that  the  employer  position 
will  probably  not  be  upheld  by  the  Board. 

To  fortify  his  conclusion,  Mr.  Sandler 
lists  the  following  reasons  for  the  Board's 
finding  of  bad  faith  in  the  Groh  decision: 

1.  Refusal  by  the  employer  to  agree  to  a 
card  count  by  a  third  party; 

2.  "Ready  acquiescence"  in  the  union's  re- 
fusal to  abow  him  the  cards: 

3.  •  •  •  although  on  Jime  6  the  em- 
player  asked  to  see  the  authorization  cards 
he  readily  acquiesced  In  [the  union's]  refusal 
to  show  them.  •  •   •; 
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4.  The  employer's  statement  to  the  union 
representatives  that  they  were  "wasting  their 
time,"  that  he  "wasn't"  interested  In  the 
union; 

5.  The  employer's  labeling  of  one  of  his 
employees.  In  a  discussion  with  the  union, 
as  the  "fomenter"  of  "all  this  union  fuss"; 

6.  The  employer's  statement  to  the  union 
that,  "while  he  had  no  objection  to  his  em- 
ployees becoming  union  members,"  he  "didn't 
want  any  part  to  do  with  the  union  again"; 

7.  (quoting  the  trial  examiner) :  "[the  em- 
ployer's) tactics  In  referring  [the  union]  to 
attorneys  whose  consultation  and  advice  [the 
employer)  himself  had  not  sought  •  •  •  can 
be  described  only  as  dilatory." 

8.  The  trial  examiner  concluded  that 
"(Groh)  In  seeking  a  Board  election  was 
motivated  not  by  a  good  faith  doubt  of  the 
union's  majority  status  but  by  a  rejection  of 
the  principle  of  collective  bargaining." 

The  Board  upheld  these  findings  of 
fact  and  upheld  the  trial  examiner's 
decision. 

Mr.  Sandler's  comments  on  this  de- 
cision are  worthy  of  note: 

Is  it  realistic  for  the  Board  to  characterize 
this  employer's  hostility  to  unionization  as 
"bad  faith"  and  a  "rejection  of  the  collective 
bargaining  principle?  "  After  all,  he  did  de- 
sire an  election  by  secret  ballot,  and  was 
guilty  of  no  illegal  acts  or  statements.  Labor 
relations  experts  know  that  it  is  typical  of 
unorganized  employers  to  be  upset  and  an- 
tagonistic when  a  union  Is  seeking  to  rep- 
resent their  employees,  as  exemplifled  by  the 
employer's  rem.arks  In  the  Groh  case.  The 
Groh  attitude  was  one  that  union  organizers 
encounter  every  day  of  the  week.  Indeed,  if 
ever  an  employer  were  to  greet  the  organizer 
with  a  "Wonderful.  Glad  to  see  you.  Noth- 
ing I'd  like  better  than  to  see  a  union  in  my 
place."  the  union  representative  would  prob- 
ably faint  dead  away. 

Thus,  if  an  employer  received  a  letter  or 
telegram  from  a  union  clalnUng  to  repretent 
a  majority  of  certain  of  his  employees,  he  is 
instantly,  under  current  Board  decisions, 
placed  in  the  proverbial  "goldfish  bowl."  TTie 
Board  will  scrutinize  every  employer  action 
thereafter,  every  Inaction,  every  word  said  or 
written,  and  the  employer's  every  "attitude." 
Unless  It  concluded  that  the  employer 
doubts  the  union's  claim  "In  good  faith,"  it 
will  permit  the  union  Involved  to  prove  its 
"majority"  by  means  of  signed  authorization 
cards  introduced  into  evidence  at  a  hearing, 
and  If  the  "majority"  Is  "proven",  will  then 
order  the  employer  to  recognize  and  deal 
with  the  union.  Sometimes,  such  "major- 
ities" are  established  by  a  bare  nUnlmum 
number  of  cards. 

Many  people  ask  why  the  Board  now 
compels  union  recognition  based  upon  a 
counting  of  so-called  pledge  cards  in 
many  cases.  This  question  is  particularly 
relevant  in  view  of  the  Board's  position 
set  forth  In  its  ninth  annual  report, 
which  reads: 

Although  the  act  does  not  require  the 
Board  to  conduct  an  election  in  each  case  to 
determine  representatives,  almost  invariably 
the  Board  resorts  to  an  election  by  secret  bal- 
lot as  the  means  of  ascertaining  which  union, 
tf  any,  the  employees  desire  to  designate  as 
their  collective  bargaining  representative.  It 
1«  the  Board's  opinion  that  an  election  Is  the 
meet  satisfactory  means  of  resolving  repre- 
sentation questions. 

In  prior  years,  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  held  that  union  authoriza- 
tion cards  are  "notoriously  unreliable." 
especially  in  rival  union  campaigns 
where  a  majority  of  employees  often 
"sign  up  "  with  both  unions.    In  this  con- 


nection, the  Board  said  in  the  Sunbeam 
Corp.  decision.  99  NLRB  546-1952,  that— 

This  Board  has  also  long  recognized  that 
authorization  cards  are  a  notoriously  unreli- 
able method  of  determining  majority  status 
of  a  union  as  a  basis  for  making  a  contract 
where  competing  unions  are  soliciting  cards, 
because  of  the  duplications  which  then  occur. 
Thus  as  the  Board  said  in  Midwest  Piping 
&  Supply  Co.  (footnote  omitted)  : 

"It  is  well  known  that  membership  cards 
obtained  during  the  heat  of  rival  organizing 
campaigns  like  those  of  the  respondent's 
plants  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  ultimate 
choice  of  a  bargaining  representative;  Indeed, 
the  extent  of  dual  membership  among  the 
employees  during  periods  of  Intense  organiz- 
ing activity  Is  an  Important  unknown  factor 
affecting  a  determination  of  majority  status, 
which  can  best  be  resolved  by  a  secret  ballot 
among  the  employees." 

Decisions  of  the  NLRB  show  that 
employees  sign  cards  for  any  number  of 
reasons  other  than  a  general  desire  to 
join  a  union.  In  one  case,  the  Peracold 
Industries  case,  147  NLRB  No.  131,  2 
employees  signed  because  they  thought 
they  would  be  Invited  to  a  union  party. 
There  are  several  decisions  of  the 
NLRB  which  disclose  similar  mis- 
understandings on  the  part  of  employees. 
The  author  of  the  article,  Mr.  Sandler, 
told  of  several  cases  in  which  employees 
were  informed  by  the  organizer  on  the 
part  of  the  imion  that  he  desired  their 
signature  in  order  to  get  an  NLRB  elec- 
tion.    Mr.  Sandler  further  says  that: 

Experienced  labor  relations  consultants 
know  that  union  organizers  often  tell  Indi- 
vidual employees  that  "everyone  else  has 
signed — you'd  better,  too.  or  you'll  be  out." 
In  addition,  actual  illegal  threats,  such  as 
loss  of  employment  "if  the  union  gets  In," 
are  sometimes  made  to  coerce  the  employees 
Into  signing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  signatures 
are  sometimes  forged,  or,  even  If  genuine, 
are  a  year  or  more  old,  having  been  obtained 
In  previous  campaigns. 

The  majority  of  the  Board  does  ex- 
amine the  facts  and  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  signing  of  each  card  but 
this  leads  only  to  further  complications : 
as  shown  by  the  recent  Peterson  Bros., 
Inc..  decision,  144  NLRB  No.  65,  where 
an  employee  named  Jones  was  held  to 
have  "signed  "  a  card  even  though  he  had 
not  signed  It.  Jones  testified  that  he  had 
not  authorized  anyone  to  sign  his  name 
to  a  union  card.  However,  two  other 
employees  contradicted  him  and  testi- 
fied that  he  had  told  one  of  them  to  sign 
for  him.  The  NLRB  trial  examiner 
believed  the  two  employees  and  the 
Board  upheld  the  examiner.  Result: 
Jones'  "signature"  was  counted  for  the 
union. 

In  the  same  Peterson  case,  the  card 
of  an  employee  named  Simpson  was  also 
counted  for  the  union,  although  he  could 
not  read.  Simpson  s  wife  had  signed  his 
name  to  a  pledge  card  and  mailed  it  to 
the  union.  Simpson  was  angry  at  her 
for  doing  this,  but  the  Board  felt  that  he 
had  later  relented,  and  also  stressed  that 
Simpson  "had  made  no  attempt  to  re- 
cover the  card  or  rescind  her  action." 
Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  an  illiterate  em- 
ployee to  ask  a  union  to  return  his  pledge 
card  to  him?  Any  employee,  ordinarily, 
would  be  hesitant  to  take  a  step  like 
this.    However,    the   Board    held    that 


Simpson  s  card  should  be  coiuited.  Fur- 
thermore, the  trial  examiner  had  the 
following  to  add  about  Simpson : 

How  he  voted  or  would  have  voted  In  any 
subsequent  election  does  not  alter  the  effect 
of  signing  the  card. 

The  result  in  the  Peterson  case  was 
that  the  union  "squeaked  in"  by  a  count 
of  29  employees  in  a  voting  or  appro- 
priate bargaining  unit  of  51.  The  trial 
examiner  had  found  only  26  cards  valid. 

Do  decisions  such  as  these  make  for  in- 
dustrial peace,  the  overall  objective  of 
our  latKir  laws?  Is  there  not  a  real  pos- 
sibility in  the  Peter.'^on  case,  for  example, 
that  a  majority  of  the  employees  would 
not  have  voted  for  the  union?  After  all, 
Jones  and  Simpson  testified  that  they 
had  not  authorized  anyone  to  sign  for 
them,  but  the  Board  held  they  had. 

In  1960,  a  U.S.  court  of  appeals  in  the 
Bernhard-Altman  decision,  280  F.  2d  616, 
which  was  later  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  said: 

Organizational  efforts  will  not  generally 
turn  on  such  thin  majorities  as  to  require  a 
complex  computatlorLof  majority  status.  In 
such  a  case,  simple  procedures  are  available 
to  demonstrate  majority  status.  It  Is  only 
when  the  question  is  close  that  more  Is 
required. 

How  about  the  "thin  majority  in  the 
Peterson  case?  Should  not  "more"  have 
been  "required,"  to  use  the  Court's  lan- 
guage? EX'en  the  trial  examiner  in  the 
Peterson  case  said : 

Perhaps  more  numerical  weight  one  way 
or  another  in  the  final  result  would  have 
been  more  satisfying  but  the  result  Is  as 
stated. 

How  do  unions  look  upon  their  own 
authorization  cards?  Even  the  AFL-CIO 
takes  a  "dim  view"  of  them.  In  its 
"Guidebook  for  Union  Organizers,"  1961, 
it  says : 

NLRB  pledge  cards  are  at  best  a  signifying 
of  Intention  at  a  given  moment.  Sometimes 
they  are   signed  to   "get   the   union   off   my 

back whatever  the  reason,  there  is  no 

guarantee  of  anything  in  a  signed  NLRB 
pledge  card  except  that  it  wlU  count  toward 
an  NLRB  election. 

Why  should  the  Board  accord  greater 
significance  to  union  pledge  cards  than 
does  the  AFI^CIO? 

Finally,  as  to  pledge  cards:  in  a  speech 
made  Augu.st  7,  1962,  Board  ChairmAn 
Frank  McCulloch  cited  figures  to  show 
that  even  though  a  majority  of  em- 
ployees had  signed  cards  for  particular 
unions,  such  unions  had  lost  in  the  sub- 
sequent secret  ballot  elections  almost 
half  the  time. 

How  about  an  employer  who  does  rec- 
ognize a  union  which  demonstrates  its 
"majority"  by  the  use  of  pledge  cards? 
The  answer  is  that  he  acts  at  his  peril. 
The  Board  may  later  determine  that  the 
union  did  not  have  a  majority  when  the 
company  agreed  to  recognize  It,  and 
will  find  both  the  employer  and  the 
union  guilty  of  ■violating  the  law. 

Numerous  pitfalls  confront  the  em- 
ployer who,  even  in  "good  faith,"  hon- 
estly believes  that  a  union  represents  a 
majority  of  his  employees  and  accords  it 
recognition.  It  may  later  be  decided  by 
the  Board  that  the  employee  group  was 
not  an  "appropriate  bargaining  unit;" 
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or  that  a  rival  union  was  "In  the  pic- 
ture"; or  that  the  employee  complement 
was  not  truly  representative  In  size — ex- 
panding unit — and  the  employer's  recog- 
nition was  therefore  premature;  or  that 
some  of  the  employees  should  or  should 
not  have  been  Included  in  the  "majority" 
computation  because  they  were  "sea- 
sonal," or  "temporary,"  or  "part  time," 
or  "supervisory";  or  tliat  some  of  the 
signatures  on  the  cards  were  too  "old," 
or  imreliable  for  other  reasons. 

In  this  connection,  the  same  circuit 
court  which  decided  the  Bemhard-Alt- 
man  case  said: 

The  net  effect  of  the  Board's  policy  la  to 
require  that  labor  organlzatlona  and  ezn- 
ployen  refrain  from  recognizing  by .  agree- 
ment a  sole  bargaining  representative  until 
■uch  time  as  they  have  adequately  estab- 
llahed  that  such  agent  represents  a  majority 
of  the  employees  In  the  bargaining  unit. 
Allowing  the  union  or  the  employer  to  do 
otherwise  would  permit  them,  by  agreement, 
to  undermine  the  employees"  rights  under 
section  7. 

In  the  Bemhard-Altman  case,  both 
the  employer  and  the  union  contended 
that  they  had  both  believed,  in  good 
faith,  that  the  union  represented  a  ma- 
jority of  the  employees.  The  Board 
found  both  parties  gixllty  of  violating  the 
act  because  there  was  in  fact  no  "ma- 
jority." In  upholding  the  Board  and 
the  circuit  court,  the  Supreme  Court 
said: 

Prohibited  conduct  cannot  be  excused  by 
a  showing  of  good  faith. 

What  about  the  rights  of  the  em- 
ployees? Why  should  not  they  have  the 
right  to  express  their  preference  in  a 
secret  ballot  election? 

Why  does  the  Board  now  depart  from 
this  method  as  the  exclusive  one,  par- 
tlcxilarly  where  the  employer  has  com- 
mitted no  violation  of  law?  Why  should 
each  employee's  "Intent"  be  "frozen,"  one 
at  a  time,  at  the  moment  he  signs  a  card. 
and  at  a  time  when  he  has  heard  only 
the  representations  of  the  union  orga- 
nizer? When  employees  sign  a  pledge 
card,  do  they  realize  that.  In  addition  to 
due*,  they  may  be  liable  for  assessments? 
Do  they  realise  that  they  must  obey  un- 
ion rules  regarding  picketing  duty,  at- 
tendance at  meetings,  criticism  of  union 
oiDcers,  dual  imlonism,  and  the  like,  un- 
der penalty  of  intraunlon  trials  followed 
by  possible  fines  and/or  expulsion?  Do 
they  know  that,  during  the  campaign, 
the  union  is  permitted  to  promise  them 
anything  and  that  these  "promises"  are 
not  legally  binding?  Do  they  know  any- 
thing about  the  union's  reputation  for 
Integrity?    Usually  not. 

The  Board  insists  on  a  "laboratory  at- 
moq?here"  when  it  does  conduct  an  elec- 
tion by  secret  ballot.  If.  for  example, 
any  material  misrepresentations  are 
made  to  the  employees  on  the  eve  of  the 
election  by  the  subsequent  victor,  the 
election  will  be  set  aside.  Where  is  the 
"laboratory  atmosphere"  during  an  or- 
ganising drive,  when  employees  are 
signed  up  at  union  meetings.  In  their 
homes,  and  outside  the  plant,  with  other 
employees  and  union  organizers  witness- 
ing the  fact  that  they  sign,  or  refuse  to 
sign,  as  the  case  may  be? 


Mr.  Sandler  concludes  his  article  on 
this  matter  as  follows: 

If  there  Is  to  be  a  "double  wedding."  there 
should  be  a  "ceremony."  An  election  by 
secret  ballot  is  the  best  means  of  Insuring 
that.  In  the  end,  democracy  will  be  served. 
The  "marriage."  If  consummated,  will  be 
entered  Into  with  eyes  wide  open,  and  the 
cause  of  Industrial  peace  will,  as  a  result, 
have  been  enhanced.  Thus,  we  hope  that 
the  apparent  NLRB  trend  toward  "shotgun 
marriages"  will  be  reversed  by  the  Board 
Itself. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  the  use 
of  pledge  cards  rather  than  secret  ballot 
elections  Is  one  which  should  be  changed 
by  Congress  before  any  action  Is  taken 
to  even  consider  amending  or  repealing 
section  14(b>  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
To  leave  this  matter  as  it  now  stands 
and  to  proceed  blindly  ahead  with  the 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  would  be  a  trav- 
esty which  should  and  can  be  avoided. 

Another  area  In  which  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  Is  undermining 
the  freedom  of  working  men  and  women 
to  participate  or  to  refrain  from  union 
activity  involves  union  rules.  In  the  Wis- 
consin Motor  Co.  decision,  the  NLRB  per- 
mitted a  union  to  fine  Its  members  for 
exceeding  certain  union-imposed  pro- 
duction limits.  This  decision  Involved 
two  sections  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  First,  section  7  which  pro- 
vides: 

Employees  shall  have  the  right  to  self- 
organization,  to  form.  Join,  or  assist  labor 
orgemlzatlons,  to  bargain  collectively  through 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing,  and 
to  engage  In  other  concerted  activities  for 
the  purpoee  of  collective  bargaining  or  other 
mutual  aid  or  protection,  and  shall  also  have 
the  right  to  refrain  from  any  or  all  of  such 
activities  except  to  the  extent  that  such  right 
may  be  affected  by  an  agreement  requiring 
membership  in  a  labor  organization  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment  as  authorized  In  sec- 
tion 8(a)  (3),  and  8ib)  d)  (A)  :  "It  shall  be 
an  unfair  labor  practice  for  a  labor  organi- 
zation or  Its  agents — ( 1 )  to  restrain  or  coerce 
(A)  employees  In  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
guaranteed  In  section  7-  Provided.  That  this 
paragraph  shall  not  Impair  the  right  of  a 
labor  organization  to  prescribe  Its  own  rules 
with  respect  to  the  acquisition  or  retention 
of  membership  therein." 

I  firmly  believe  that  a  three-man  ma- 
jority of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  incorrectly  decided  this  case  as 
pointed  out  in  the  following  vigorous  dis- 
sent of  the  then  Member  Leedom  with 
footnotes  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity: 

This  case  presents  the  question  of  whether 
a  union  that  has  unilaterally  promulgated  a 
restrictive  scheme  of  work  production  quotas 
may,  with  legal  impunity,  enforce  that 
scheme  against  employees,  members  of  the 
union,  through  the  lmp>o6ltlon  of  severe  re- 
taliatory penalties.  Including  monetary  fines. 

Since  1938,  respondent  union  has  had  an 
established  scheme  of  production  ceilings  or 
work  quotas.  The  production  ceilings,  first 
formulated  pursuant  to  a  "gentleman's 
agreement"  between  union  members,  were 
later  formalized  by  a  union  resolution,  and 
finally  became  the  subject  of  a  union  bylaw. 
The  bylaw.  Inter  alia,  provides  that  members 
Who  faU  to  abide  by  the  work  quotas  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine,  and,  m  the  case  of  habitual 
offenders,  discipline  by  the  union,  on  the 
charge  of  conduct  unbecoming  a  union  mem- 
ber. At  present  the  production  ceilings  limit 
an  employees  earnings  to  45  to  50  cents  per 
Hour  over  the  machine  rate,  which  la  based 


on  mlnlmtmi  employee  production  require- 
ments. 

The  contract  between  the  employer  and 
the  union  contains  a  union-security  provi- 
sion. By  its  terms  all  employees  are  required 
to  become  members  of  the  union  after  the 
30th  day  of  employment  or  pay  a  service  fee 
which  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
union's  monthly  dues. 

The  employer  has  placed  no  limits  on  the 
employees'  production  or  earnings  and  hu 
vigorously  opposed  such  a  limitation,  but 
without  success.  The  company  Is  in  a  highly 
competitive  market,  and  the  Increased  costs 
resulting  from  the  union's  production  ceil- 
ings have  caused  a  decline  In  Its  competitive 
position.  The  record  shows  that  the  union's 
production  ceilings  have  reduced  and  slowed 
down  production,  that  an  employee  can 
reach  the  production  celling  In  6  hours,  and 
that  the  employees  have  read  books,  played 
cards,  and  talked  In  the  remaining  time. 

In  Pebrtiary  1961,  the  union  discovered 
that  the  cliarglng  parties  had  been  violating 
the  work  quota  rule.  Subeequently,  a  hear- 
ing was  held  before  the  union's  trial  board, 
and  each  of  the  charging  parties  was  found 
guilty  of  "conduct  unbecoming  a  union 
member."  was  fined  $50  to  $100,  and  was 
suspended  from  union  membership.  In  Oc- 
tober 1961.  the  imlon  brought  suit  against 
the  charging  parties  In  a  State  court  to  col- 
lect the  fines. 

On  these  facts,  the  General  Counsel  Issued 
a  complaint  against  the  union,  charging  that 
the  fines  that  were  Imposed  restrained  and 
coerced  employees  in  the  exercise  of  their 
section  7  rights  and  therefore  violated  sec- 
tion 8(b)(1)(A)  of  the  act.  My  colleagues 
are  validating  the  union's  actions,  i  dis- 
agree. In  my  opinion,  my  colleagues'  hold- 
ing misconstrues  a  very  basic  section  of  the 
act,  misinterprets  congressional  Intent,  un- 
dermines congressional  policy,  and  disre- 
gards established  precedent. 

In  refusing  to  abide  by  the  union  rule, 
the  employees  were  exercising  their  section 
7  right  to  refrain  from  union  activity.  In 
fining  the  employees,  the  union  was  attempt- 
ing to  force  these  employees  to  cease  exer- 
cising that  section  7  right.  The  question  is 
whether  the  fine  employed  by  the  union  as 
a  sanction  to  compel  the  charging  parties  to 
comply  with  the  union  rule  constitutes  re- 
straint or  coercion  within  the  meaning  of 
section  8(b)(1)(A),  and.  If  so,  whether  the 
union's  action  is  nevertheless  protected  by 
the  proviso  to  that  section.  I  think  It  is 
clear  that  the  fines  Imposed  do  constitute 
such  restraint  and  coercion,  and  that  the 
proviso  does  not  afford  any  protection  to  the 
union. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  left  little,  if  any, 
room  for  argument  over  the  meaning  of  the 
words  "restrain  or  coerce"  used  In  section 
8(b)  (1)  (A).  In  NLRB  v.  Drivers,  Local  No. 
639  (Curtis  Brothers) ,  362  U.S.  274,  which  in- 
volved the  question  of  whether  recognltlonal 
picketing  by  a  minority  union  constituted 
a  violation  of  section  8(b)  (1)  (A) ,  the  Court, 
after  a  thorough  analysis,  concluded  that 
section  8(b)  (1)  (A)  was  a  "grant  of  power  to 
the  Board  limited  to  authority  to  proceed 
against  union  tactics  involving  violence.  In- 
timidation, and  reprisal  or  threats  thereof— 
conduct  Involving  mor-  than  the  general 
pressure  upon  persons  employed  by  the  af- 
fected employers  implicit  In  economic 
strikes." 

A  careful  reading  of  the  Court's  opinion 
shows  that  the  word  "reprisal,"  as  used  by 
the  Court,  means  economic  as  well  as  physi- 
cal reprisal,  and  specifically  Includes  finan- 
cial exactions.  Thus,  the  Court  referred  to 
some  of  the  examples  mentioned  by  Senator 
Ball  in  the  legislative  debates  involving 
threats  of  "violence.  Job  reprisals  and  such 
repressive  assertions  as  that  double  Initia- 
tion fees  would  be  charged  those  who  delayed 
joining  the  union,"  as  the  type  of  conduct 
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against  which  section  8(b)(1)(A)  was  di- 
rected: and  the  Court  summed  up  the  "cen- 
tral theme"  of  the  legislative  debates  on  the 
section  as  seeking  "the  elimination  of  the 
use  of  repressive  tactics  bordering  on  vio- 
lence or  Involving  particularized  threats  of 
economic  reprisal." 

In  the  later  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union  v.  NLRB  (Bernhard-Alt- 
mann)  case.  366  U.S.  731,  the  Court  set  forth 
the  proposition  that  section  8(b)  (1)  (A)  pro- 
hibited unions  from  invading  the  rights  of 
employees  under  section  7  in  a  fashion  com- 
parable to  the  activities  of  employers  pro- 
hibited under  section  8(a)  (1),  iK)lntlng  out 
that  It  was  the  "Intent  of  Congress  to  lmi>06e 
upon  unions  the  same  restrictions  which  the 
Wagner  Act  imposed  on  ernployers  with  re- 
spect to  violations  of  employee  rights." 

The  Board  Itself  in  the  past  haa  read  "re- 
strain or  to  coerce"  in  section  8(b)  (1)  (A)  In 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  the  term.  Thus,  the  Board  hajs  held 
that  compulsion  by  sanctions,  such  as  fines 
and  expulsion  from  membership,  "are  In  fact 
coercive,"  and  has  also  found  that  other 
forms  of  pressure  directed  against  employees, 
including  threats  not  to  process  grievances, 
threats  of  union  disciplinary  action  and  ex- 
pulsion, and  causing  a  reduction  in  seniority, 
likewise  constitute  restraint  and  coercion 
within  the  meaning  of  section  8(b)  (1)  (A). 

Accordingly,  consistent  with  the  foregoing 
authoritative  case  law,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  fines  levied  by  the  union  against 
the  charging  parties  in  the  Instant  case 
constitute  restraint  and  coercion  under  sec- 
tion 8(b)  (1)  (A)  of  the  act. 

The  proviso  to  section  8(b)  (1)  (A)  does  not 
compel  a  contrary  conclusion.  That  proviso 
excepts  from  the  ambit  of  8(b)  (1)  (A)  only 
such  restraint  or  coercion  that  results  from  a 
union's  application  of  its  rules  relating  to 
"the  acquisition  or  retention  of  member- 
ship." As  the  Board  stated  in  Marlin  Rock- 
veil  Corp.,  114  NLRB  653,  662: 

"As  we  read  the  8(b)(1)(A)  proviso.  Its 
sole  purpose  is  to  guarantee  to  unions  the 
privilege,  as  a  voluntary  association,  to  de- 
termine both  who  shall  be  a  union  'member' 
and  what  substantive  conditions  a  'member' 
must  comply  with  In  order  to  acquire  or  re- 
tain union  membership  status.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  the  Board  cannot  and  will  not 
Judge  the  fairness  or  unfairness  of  Internal 
union  determinations  which  may  enable  or 
disable  particular  individuals  to  obtain  the 
Incidental  benefits  of  union  membership  as 
provided  by  internal  union  legislation." 

And  more  recently,  In  Allen  Bradley  Co.  v. 
NLRB.  286  F.  2d  442,  the  seventh  circuit 
shared  this  view  of  the  scope  of  the  proviso 
saying : 

[The]  Board  strenuously  insists  that  the 
company  proposal  was  not  a  subject  for  bar- 
gaining because  the  union  in  its  coercive 
activities  was  protected  under  the  proviso  in 
section  8(b)(1)(A),  which  authorized  the 
union  to  prescribe  its  own  rules  'with  respect 
to  the  acquisition  or  retention  of  member- 
ship therein.'  True,  the  fines  which  the 
union  had  previously  imposed  and  about 
which  the  company  was  concerned  were  au- 
thorized by  union  rule.  Even  so,  there  Is 
Mthlng  in  the  situation  before  us  which 
Indicated  that  such  fines  bore  any  relation 
to  the  'acquisition  or  retention  of  member- 
sUp.'  The  Board  evidently  recognizes  this 
J^oauee  It  argues.  'Imposition  of  the  fine 
Is  merely  a  step  In  determining  membership 
•totus;  nonpayment  leads  to  expulsion.' 
We  assume,  that  a  union  has  broad  powers  in 
prescribing  rules  relative  to  the  acquisition 
Mid  retention  of  Its  members.  However,  that 
Po*er,  In  our  view,  is  not  absolute.  It  goes 
wyond  any  permissible  limit  when  It  Imposes 
&  sanction  upon  a  member  because  of  his 
«ercUe  of  a  right  guaranteed  by  the  act. 
(fwclve  action  whether  by  way  of  fine,  dl«- 
^*rge  or  otherwise,  which  deprives  a  mem- 
°«r  of  his  right  to  work  and  his  employer 


of  the  benefit  of  his  services,  cannot  be  said 
to  relate  only  to  the  Internal  affairs  of  the 
union." 

I  flind  that  the  rationale  of  these  cases  is 
most  persuasive  for  It  comports  with  the 
language  of  the  proviso  itself  as  well  as  Its 
legislative  history.  This  rationale,  moreover, 
achieves  the  accommodation  Intended  by 
Congress  between  the  rights  Congress  guar- 
anteed employees  and  the  right  of  unions  to 
determine  their  own  qualifications  for  mem- 
bership. In  my  opinion,  therefore,  It  can- 
not reasonably  be  said  that  the  union's  con- 
duct here  related  to  Its  right  "to  prescribe  Its 
own  rules  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  or 
retention  of  membership  •  •  •."  Accord- 
ingly, I  conclude  that  respondent's  conduct 
Is  not  protected  by  the  proviso. 

According  to  my  colleagues,  the  proviso 
to  section  8(b)(1)(A)  protects  all  Internal 
union  affairs  or  all  action  taken  pursuant 
to  the  union's  rules  and  internal  processes. 
They  attempt  to  prove  that  the  proviso  does 
not  mean  what  it  says  by  arguing  that  Con- 
gress did  not  intend  to  distinguish  between 
expulsion  and  any  other  form  of  union  disci- 
pline, such  as  a  fine,  in  the  application  of 
the  proviso.  However,  in  view  of  the  special 
treatment  Congress  gave  expulsion,  as  op- 
pKDsed  to  any  other  form  of  coercion  by  union 
discipline,  I  think  that  Congress  did  intend 
such  a  distinction.  Employees  are  specifically 
protected  against  coercion  In  the  form  of 
expulsion  by  the  second  proviso  to  section 
8(a)(3),  which  guarantees  employees  that 
expulsion  for  any  reason  other  than  nonpay- 
ment of  dues  and  fees  will  not  imperil  their 
Job  security.  Thus,  Congress  preserved  the 
right  of  imlons  to  deny  membership  to,  or 
terminate  the  membership  of,  whomever  they 
pleased  regardless  of  the  reason;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  Congress  Insulated  employees 
from  coercion  by  making  sure  that  they 
would  suffer  no  economic  consequences  as 
a  result  of  such  action. 

But  even  assuming  that  the  proviso  has 
a  broader  reach  than  I  would  ascribe  to  It, 
I  would  still  disagree  that  the  matter  here 
Involved  Is  one  that  Is  merely  a  matter  of 
Internal  union  regulation.  Employees  may 
occupy  a  dual  status:  first,  is  their  status 
as  employees;  second.  Is  their  status  as  union 
members.  Those  matters  affecting  employees 
as  union  members  may  appropriately  be  re- 
ferred to  as  Internal  union  affairs.  Those 
matters  which  affect  employees  as  employees 
are  not  Internal  union  affairs.  Of  course, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  some  matters  may 
affect  both  the  employment  relationship  and 
the  membership  relationship,  but  to  the  ex- 
tent they  involve  the  former,  they  are  not 
internal  union  affairs.  Here,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  union's  attempt  to  control  produc- 
tion and  wages,  which  are  subjects  clearly 
related  to  employment,  and  not  to  member- 
ship, is  not  merely  an  Internal  matter. 

Under  my  colleague's  reading  the  the  pro- 
viso, It  would  appear  that  the  union  can  turn 
any  employment  matter  or  section  7  right 
Into  an  Internal  union  affair  simply  by 
adopting  a  union  rule  or  bylaw  dealing  with 
the  subject  and  disciplining  employees  there- 
under. But  there  is  no  evidence  that  Con- 
gress ever  intended  to  permit  the  subversion 
of  employees'  rights  by  unions  under  the 
guise  of  regulating  the  conduct  of  union 
members.  In  short,  I  think  that  when 
unions  use  the  union  membership  of  em- 
ployees— membership  which  may,  or  may  not 
be  voluntary — as  a  means  of  encroaching  on 
their  rights  as  employees,  which  Congress 
did  regulate,  the  unions  subject  themselves 
to  the  sanctions  of  section  8(b)(1)(A)  of 
the  act.  More  particularly,  by  imposing 
fines  on  these  employees  because  they  ex- 
ceeded the  respondent  union's  unilaterally 
established  work  production  quotas,  the  re- 
spondent union  took  action  which  went  be- 
yond any  permissible  limit,  that  is,  the  ac- 
tion taken  did  not  relate  only  to  the  Internal 


affairs  of  the  respondent  union  but  Imposed 
a  sanction  on  its  members  because  they  exer- 
cised their  right,  guaranteed  by  the  act,  not 
to  go  along  with  the  union  Imposed  produc- 
tion quotas. 

Accordingly,  for  all  the  foregoing  reasons, 
I  would  find  that  the  respondent  violated 
section  8(b)  (1)  (A)  of  the  act,  as  alleged. 

Mr.  President,  another  freedom  which 
is  being  abridged  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  is  freedom  of  speech. 
Employees  are  entitled  to  know  both 
sides  of  the  issue,  but  the  NLRB  is  pre- 
venting them  from  this  information.  To 
an  American,  freedom  of  speech  is  as 
natural  as  breathing.  And  any  artificial 
attempt  to  limit  that  freedom  is  instinc- 
tively resisted. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the 
disturbing  censorship  of  free  speech  by 
the  NLRB  in  the  past  4  years  has  raised 
deep  dismay  right  across  the  country. 

Thus,  Kenneth  McQuiness,  former 
Acting  General  Counsel  of  the  Board,  in 
his  book,  "The  New  Frontier  NLRB," 
says,  page  31: 

Current  decisions  make  It  abundantly  clear 
that  the  Kennedy  Board  has  reverted  to  the 
policies  of  the  Wagner  Act  Boards  with  little 
concern  shown  for  section  8(c).  It  seems 
determined  to  nullify  that  section  of  the  law 
and  to  deprive  employers  of  their  constitu- 
tional and  statutory  rights  to  state  their 
views  on  union  matters  vitally  affecting  their 
Interests  and  the  welfare  of  their  employees. 

And  Chlcsigo  Lawyer  Owen  Fair- 
weather,  speaidng  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity's 1964  Conference  on  Labor,  said — 
NYU's  17th  Annual  Conference  on  Lalx>r, 
at  page  195: 

Our  democratic  governmental  processes 
are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  adults 
who  vote  can  make  correct  decisions  after 
hearing  the  opinions  of  the  different  candi- 
dates and  their  supporters.  The  Board. 
however,  candidly  admits  that  it  does  not 
support  a  similar  theory  of  unlimited  expres- 
sion by  advocates  of  different  points  of 
view.  •   •   • 

The  Board  states  that  it  U  charged  with 
overseeing  "the  propaganda  actlvitiee  of  the 
participants."  When  any  agency  of  the  gov- 
ernment assumes  the  role  of  "overseeing  the 
propaganda  activities"  of  anyone,  the  funda- 
mentals Involved  In  freedom  of  speech  are 
being  Infringed.  Justice  Goldberg  said  that 
under  the  "theory  of  our  Constitution"  one 
"may  not  be  barred  from  6p>eaklng  or  publish- 
ing because  those  In  control  of  government 
think  that  what  Is  said  or  written  is  unwise, 
unfair,  false  or  malicious." 

And,  significantly.  Congressman  Land- 
rum,  speaking  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
in  June  1963,  said: 

Last  year  we  reported  indications  that  the 
NLRB  evidently  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  tinker  with  established  free  speech 
rights.  Events  since  then  reveal  that  the 
Board  has  yielded  fully  to  this  temptation. 
(Remarks   on   House   fioor,   June    19,    1963.) 

Mr.  President,  other  voices,  too.  have 
been  raised  in  protest  against  the  Board's 
increasing  censorship  of  employer 
speech. 

Derek  Bok,  professor  of  labor  law  at 
Harvard  Law  School,  has  raised  the 
alarm  in  this  respect.  Repeating  what 
he  had  said  at  last  October's  Southwest- 
cm  Legal  Conference  on  Labor  Law, 
Professor  Bok,  in  the  November  1964 
issue  of  the  Harvard  Law  Review, 
sharply  criticized  the  Board's  recently 
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ImiKjaed  censorship  In  the  labor  rela- 
tions field. 
Bok  said  inter  alia  page  69 : 

But  when  the  employer  merely  seeks  to 
engender  emotions  and  prejudices  that  do  not 
depend  upon  his  power  over  the  employees, 
he  does  no  more  than  any  political  candidate 
Blight  do  in  exploiting  racial  Issues  or  pre- 
dicting the  dire  consequences  which  will  fol- 
low If  bis  opponent  Is  elected.  Such  tactics 
may  appeal  to  passion  rather  than  reason, 
but  it  would  be  Just  as  Improper  for  the 
government  to  draw  this  line  In  representa- 
tion elections  as  It  would  be  In  the  ordinary 
run  of  political  campaigns.  In  either  con- 
text, regulations  of  this  sort  seem  alien  to  the 
prevailing  philosophy  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  matters  of  free  speech. 

Bole's  criticism  was  not  new.  Before 
him.  Prof.  Thomas  Chrlstensen,  of  New 
York  University  Law  School,  writing  in 
New  York  University's  Law  Review  for 
April  1963,  had  noted  this  disturbing 
trend  of  the  current  NLRB  to  try  to  turn 
back  the  free-speech  clock,  touching  oflt 
echoes  of  totalitarian  repression  of  ex- 
pression. 

Professor  Chrlstensen  said,  in  part: 

The  Inherent  difficulty,  however,  lies  tn  the 
fact  that  the  Board,  having  assumed  the 
power  to  decide  what  is  misleading,  la  Inex- 
orably pushed  further  and  further  Into  the 
business  of  determining  truth. 

The  fortunate  fact  la  that  we  have  no  real 
knowledge  of  the  standard  by  which  the 
Board  will  or  can  Judge  what  has  misled 
voters  and  what  has  not.  One  member  of 
the  present  Board  has  suggested  that  the 
truth,  timing  (and)  relevance  of  the  utter- 
ance will  determine  its  permissibility. 
While  I  am  not  confident  that  unanimity 
will  ever  be  achieved  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
given  speech  carries  with  It  a  message  of 
threat  or  promise  under  section  8(c),  I  am 
even  lees  confident  that  such  standards  offer 
some  hope  of  objectivity  and  certainty  as  to 
Impairment  of  voters  choice. 

The  Board.  It  seems  to  me.  has  now  as- 
sumed precisely  that  power:  the  power  to 
decide  not  whether  employees  have  been  re- 
strained or  coerced  In  the  exercise  of  their 
rights  but  whether  they  have  made  a  foolish 
or  misguided  choice. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  decisions  of 
the  Board  in  the  free-speech  area  dis- 
close, perhaps  more  than  In  any  other 
area,  the  antlmanagement.  prounlon 
attitude  being  taken  currently  by  the 
Board.  Thus,  Congressman  Landrum's 
speech  to  the  House,  as  quoted  in  the 
Dally  Labor  Report  of  June  19,  1963,  In- 
cluded the  following  statement: 

The  restrictions  lmp>osed  by  the  Board,  as 
to  what  employees  may  hear  from  their  em- 
ployers, are  In  sharp  contrast  with  the  wide 
latitude  accorded  union  officials.  And  the 
net  result  Is  to  force  an  Imbalanced  package 
of  information  on  the  employees,  thus  deny- 
ing them  access  to  all  the  facts  necessary  to 
an  informed  and  Intelligent  decision. 

Others  have  noted  the  prounion  as- 
pect of  the  current  Board. 

The  abrupt  change  of  face  of  the 
NLRB  has  not  gone  unnoticed.  For  In- 
stance, Mr.  A.  H,  Raskin,  veteran  labor 
reporter  of  the  New  York  Times,  in  an 
article  in  the  January  1963  issue  of 
Challenge  magazine,  said: 

Jubilant  union  lawyers  believe  that  the 
admlnlstratloa  of  the  labor  laws  by  the  old 
Klsenhower  board  and  the  new  Kennedy 
board  are  as  different  as  day  and  night. 
Thus,  without  any  congressional  action,  the 


climate    of    Taft-Hartley    enforcement    has 
been  altered. 

One  of  these  jubilant  union  lawyers, 
Henry  Kaiser,  is  quoted — in  John  Herl- 
ing's  "Labor  Letter"  of  February  2, 
1963 — as  having  said: 

Some  comments  were  made  about  the  up- 
swing that  labor  Is  going  to  enjoy  in  direct 
consequence  of  the  new  appointments  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  That  Is 
abundantly  and  happily  true.  But  I  would 
raise  with  you  here  this  morning  some  ques- 
tions as  to  the  Implied  reasoning  behind 
that  comment.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
fundamental  rights  of  workers  might  not 
have  to  depend  on  the  changing  vagaries 
and  whims  of  political  and  politicians' 
fortunes.  •   •   • 

What  Is  WTong  with  Taft-Hartley  Is  not 
who  Is  atlminlsterlng  that  law,  what  Is 
wrong  with  Taft-Hartley  Is  ver>-  simply  Taft- 
Hartley.  Taft-Hartley  continues  the  taw- 
dry, unspeakable  Indecency  no  matter  how 
attractive  Its  temporary  tasty  Icing,  I  mean 
the  present  Bcird.  This  Board  will  not  be 
there  forever 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  only  union 
lawyers  who  have  commented  on  these 
developments.  J.  Mack  Swigert,  the 
labor  relations  partner  in  the  firm  of 
the  late  Senator  Robert  Taft,  stated: 

The  unions  now  have  a  clear  majority  of 
union  sympathizers  on  the  Board. 

During  the  past  2  years,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  then  new  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
numerous  precedents  have  been  overruled 
and  discarded,  and  the  labor  law  has  been 
substantially  changed  without  legislation. 

As  many  commentators  have  noted, 
the  Board's  decisions  in  the  free  speech 
field  have  not  only  intruded  severely 
Into  what  formerly  had  been — and  still 
should  be — a  sensitive  and  important 
area  of  constitutional  privilege,  but  the 
Board's  decisions  themselves  have  cre- 
ated a  situation  of  great  confusion  and 
ambiguity. 

Thus,  the  well-known  labor  lawyer, 
J.  Mack  Swigert,  writing  in  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  has  said : 

As  a  result  of  the  Board's  continuing  re- 
jection of  precedents,  and  retroactive  over- 
ruling of  interpretations  of  law  previously 
established  by  Board  decisions  and  relied  on 
by  employers  and  others  in  the  industrial 
relations  field,  no  employer  can  be  sure 
today  that  any  action  taken  by  him  which 
might  prove  harmful  to  a  union  will  be  sus- 
tained by  the  NLRB 

Even  the  highly  objective  Bureau  of 
National  Affairs  Labor  Relations  Re- 
porter in  an  analysis  of  May  16,  1964,  has 
noted  this  deplorable  factor; 

No    HSECISE    ST.\NDARD 

The  decisions  in  the  present  Claymore  and 
American  Greetings  cases  indicate  how  im- 
precise the  standard  is.  In  neither  case  is 
there  unanimity  among  the  members  of  the 
Board  on  the  effect  the  employer's  c.impalgn 
propaganda  had  on  a  free  choice  by  the  em- 
ployees In  the  election. 

Mr.  President,  even  the  Board's  own 
regional  directors  are  reflecting  this 
state  of  confusion.  Board  decisions  in 
two  back-to-back  elections  at  the  same 
plant  In  the  well-known  Lord  Baltimore 
Press  cases— 142  NLRB  328  and  145 
NLRB  888 — supply  ample  proof  of  this 
confusion.  In  the  first  case,  the  union 
which  had  lost  an  election  objected  to 
a  preelection  letter  sent  by  the  employer 
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to  Its  employees.  The  regional  director 
upheld  the  letter  as  a  proper  exercise,  of 
free  speech,  but  the  Board  reversed  its 
regional  director  and  held  that  the  let- 
ter had  "destroyed  the  lat)oratory  con- 
ditions we  seek  to  maintain,"  and  or- 
dered a  new  election.  Prior  to  the  sec- 
ond election,  the  employer  sent  to  his 
employees  a  letter  which  can  be  de- 
scribed as  a  somewhat  expanded  para- 
phrase of  the  first  letter.  The  regional 
director,  by  now  thinking  he  had 
achieved  a  navigator's  fix  on  the  Board's 
free  speech  doctrine,  upset  the  second 
election.  However,  the  Board  again  re- 
versed the  regional  director,  holding 
that  the  second  letter  was  a  proper  ex- 
ercise of  free  speech.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  the  regional  directors,  fol- 
lowing that  second  Lord  Baltimore  de- 
cision, deciding  to  use  the  "toss  the  coin" 
approach  In  deciding  future  free  speech 
matters. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  the  first 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
reads  in  pertinent  part  as  follows: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press. 

Section  8(c)  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  reads,  as  follows: 

The  expressing  of  any  views,  argument,  or 
opinion,  or  the  dissemination  thereof, 
whether  In  written,  printed,  graphic,  or  vis- 
ual  form,  shall  not  constitute  or  be  evidence 
of  an  unfair  labor  practice  under  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  If  such  expression  con- 
tains no  threat  of  reprisal  or  force  or  promise 
of  benefit. 

The  Board's  limitations  on  free  speech 
In  recent  years  have  applied  to  two  dif- 
ferent types  of  situations:  First,  preelec- 
tion communications  to  employees;  and 
second,  commimlcations  during  negotia- 
tions with  a  collective  bargaining  rep- 
resentative. 

I.    PRE-ELECTION    COMMTtmiCATIONS 

Despite  numerous  Judicial  reverses,  the 
Board  has  persisted,  in  an  astonishing 
disregard  of  the  first  amendment  and  of 
section  8(c)  of  the  act,  in  requiring  em- 
ployers, during  the  period  prior  to  a 
representation  election,  to  adhere,  In 
communications  to  their  employees,  to  a 
pollyanna  approach  to  the  dangers  and 
disadvantages  inherent  in  unionization. 

The  devices  used  by  the  Board  to  ac- 
comphsh  this  double  violation  of  the 
first  amendment  and  section  8(c)  have 
been  fourfold : 

First.  The  novel  ruling  that,  since  8(c) 
of  the  act — guaranteeing  the  right  of  free 
speech — literally  applied  only  to  unfair 
labor  practices  cases,  employers  can  be 
deprived  of  free  speech  in  representation 
proceedings.  This  rule,  laid  down  by  the 
current  Board  in  1962  In  the  case  of 
Dal-Tex  Optical  Co.,  137  NLRB  274,  not 
only  blithely  ignores  the  clear  intent  of 
Congress  in  passing  8(c) ,  but  ignores  the 
impact  of  the  first  amendment.  As  Pro- 
fessor Bok  has  said  in  the  Harvard  Law 
Review  article  cited  above : 

The  critical  question  under  the  ( first  i 
amendment  Is  whether  speech  Is  in  fact  re- 
strained, and  the  Board  Is  currently  attempt- 
ing to  accomplish  this  result  when  It  over- 
turns an  election  eind  subjects  the  employer 
to  another  representation  campaign. 
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The  Dal-Tex  decision  imposed  a  new 
test  in  place  of  the  standard  right  of 
free  speech.  This  test  was  one  under 
which  the  Board  would  decide  whether 
or  not  "the  requisite  laboratory  condi- 
tions had  been  maintained  during  the 
election  period."  The  very  vagueness  of 
this  concept  and  the  right  retained  by  the 
Board  to  make  subjective  determinations 
in  free  speech  matters  under  this  vague 
rule  are  an  affront  to  all  standards  of 
constitutional  rights. 

Second.  In  determining  whether  lab- 
oratory conditions  have  been  complied 
with  during  the  preelection  period,  the 
Board  has  invented  a  novel  concept  un- 
der which  It  wlU  seek  to  determine 
whether  an  atmosphere  of  intimidation 
was  created  by  employers'  communica- 
tions concerning  the  potential  disadvan- 
tages of  unionization.  This  generalized 
concept  has  resulted  in  adve!-se  findings 
in  such  areas  of  communications  as  the 
following : 

(a)  Employer  predictions  that  the  ad- 
vent of  the  unions  will  probably  mean 
strikes,  violence,  and  possible  loss  of  jobs. 
Prime  examples  of  this  rule  are  these 
Board  decisions:  Plochman  &  Harrison, 
140  NLRB  130  (1962)  and  SforfcZine  Corp., 
143  NLRB  875  (1963). 

'b)  An  employer  prediction  that  the 
election  of  a  union  might  lead  to  loss  of 
business — and,  therefore,  of  jobs.  See 
Haynes-Stellite.  Inc.,  136  NLRB  95  (1962) 
and  R.  D.  Cole  Mfg.  Co.,  133  NLRB  1455 
(1961). 

(c)  Employer  statements  indicating 
that  It  will  treat  employees  no  differently 
whether  they  are  represented  by  a  union 
or  remain  unrepresented.  The  leading 
cases  in  this  respect  are:  Irane  Co.,  137 
NLRB  1506  (1962)  and  Oak  Mfg.  Co..  141 
NLRB  1323  (1963). 

(di  Appeals  to  racial  prejudices  not 
germane  to  the  issues  of  the  representa- 
tion election.  See  Sewell  Mfg.  Co.,  138 
NLRB  66  (1962)  and  140  NLRB  220 
(1962).  But  compare  Archer  Laundry 
Co.,  150  NLRB  No.  139  (1965)  wherein 
the  Board  refused  to  upset  an  election 
after  the  union  had  raised  the  racial 
issue. 

Third.  The  determination  by  the 
Board  that  employer  statements  which 
are  either  incorrect  in  minor  respects  or 
not  susceptible  of  clear  proof  somehow 
warrant  the  upset  of  representation  elec- 
tions.   See  Haynes-Stellite,  Inc.,  supra. 

Fourth.  A  blanket  rule  with  two  parts 
under  which  (a)  the  Board  will  consider 
the  totality  of  the  employers'  conduct 
rather  than  specific  elements  of  it — see, 
for  example,  General  Industries  Elec- 
tronics Co..  146  NLRB  No.  115.  1964;  and 
(b)  the  Board  will  appraise  the  tem- 
perateness  or  intemperateness  of  the  em- 
ployer's preelection  speeches  and  letters 
In  considering  the  totality  of  his  con- 
duct. Compare  the  Board  decisions  in 
the  back-to-back  decisions  In  Lord  Balti- 
more Press,  cited  supra.  Both  aspects  of 
this  rule  are  unavoidably  recognizable 
as  the  standard  tools  of  the  censor.  By 
Picking  and  choosing  from  an  employer's 
^eches  and  other  communications,  the 
Board  can  create  its  own  version  of  the 
totality  of  the  employer's  conduct  in  or- 
der to  find  him  In  violation.    In  addi- 


tion, the  power  of  the  Board  to  appraise 
the  degree  of  temperateness  is  alwut  as 
subjective  as  censorship  can  become. 

U.    COMMUNICATIONS   DURING    NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  President,  imtil  recently,  there 
has  been  little  question  that  an  employer 
has  the  full  right  of  communications  to 
individual  employees  during  negotiations 
with  a  certified  bargaining  representa- 
tive. 

In  December  1964,  a  divided  NLRB 
broke  sharply  with  prior  Board  doctrine 
when  it  held  General  Electric  Company 
guilty  of  a  failure  to  bargain  in  good 
faith  during  its  1960  collective  bargain- 
ing negotiations  with  lUE  (General  Elec- 
tric Company,  150  NLRB  No.  36  (1964) ) . 
This  holding  was  made  in  the  face  of 
Board  findings  that  the  company  was  not 
trying  to  get  rid  of  the  union,  and  that 
the  company  was  desirous  of  reaching 
agreement  with  the  union — and  did 
reach  an  agreement. 

The  company  promptly  appealed  the 
decision,  and  the  appeal  is  currently  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit. 

An  essential  element  of  the  majority 
decision  is  a  frontal  attack  on  the  com- 
pany's communications  to  its  employees 
during  and  prior  to  negotiations. 

The  company  has  emphatically  pro- 
tested the  Board  decision  as  being  a  vio- 
lation of  the  first  amendment,  and  in 
utter  disregard  of  section  8(c)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

The  company's  protest  has  been  echoed 
by  newspaper  editors  and  columnists  all 
over  the  country. 

This  is  how  the  Board's  majority  deci- 
sion condemns  the  company's  communi- 
cations : 

It  Is  Inconsistent  with  this  obligation  (of 
good  faith  bargaining)  for  an  employer  to 
mount  a  campaign,  as  Respondent  did,  both 
before  and  during  negotiations,  for  the  pur- 
jx)se  of  disparaging  and  discrediting  the 
statutory  representative  In  the  eyes  of  its 
employee  constituents,  to  seek  to  persuade 
the  employees  to  exert  pressure  on  the  rep- 
resentative to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  em- 
ployer and  to  create  the  Impression  that 
the  employer  rather  than  the  union  Is  the 
true  protector  of  the  employees'  Interests. 

In  plain  English,  this  language  censors 
employer  communications  which:  First, 
criticize  union  officials;  second,  describe 
company  positions  on  bargaining  issues 
or  explain  details  of  company  proposals: 
and  third,  seek  to  create  a  favorable 
image  of  the  employer  In  the  eyes  of  his 
own  employees. 

Mr.  President,  the  astonishing  impact 
of  this  prohibition  Is  only  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  every  day,  in  the  give  and 
take  of  negotiations,  employers  are  mak- 
ing public  statements  to  the  above  effects. 
The  stimulation  to  unions  afforded  by 
this  decision  to  harass  employers  In 
negotiations  by  filing  accusations  of 
"campaign  mounting"  is  thus  only  too 
clear.  Nowhere  in  the  majority  decision 
is  any  attention  paid  to  the  strictures  of 
the  first  amendment,  or  to  the  congres- 
sional reprise  of  those  strictures  In  sec- 
tion 8(c)  of  the  act.  This  is  an  amazing 
omission,  roughly  tantamount  to  a  court 
decision  forcing  a  defendant  to  incrimi- 
nate himself,  without  mentioning  the 
fifth  amendment. 


The  Board's  General  Electric  decision 
has  been  widely  read  and  discussed.  It 
is  impossible  to  know  how  many  em- 
ployer communications  across  the  coun- 
try have  been  and  will  be  canceled  as  a 
result  of  its  issuance.  But  it  is  certain 
that  many  have  been,  and  many  will  be. 
Careful  lawyers,  reading  the  vaguely 
worded  proscriptions  of  the  majority 
decision — and  vague  proscriptions  are 
often  the  hallmark  of  censors — can 
hardly  be  expected  to  encourage  or  allow 
their  employer  clients  to  venture  into  the 
three  forbidden  fields  Usted  In  the 
Board's  majority  opinion. 

■What  lies  behind  compulsory  unioiiism 
is  a  misiruKt  of  the  worker  and  a  denial 
to  individual  workers  of  their  right  to  use 
their  own  intellect  and  free  will.  Before 
the  pundits  of  trade  unionism  they  stand 
as  little  children  who  must  be  regimented 
against  their  will  when  it  is  a  question  of 
some  good  which  they  do  not  sufficiently 
appreciate.  Instead  of  going  to  workers 
with  an  appeal  to  reason  and  instead  of 
persuading  them,  the  unionists  who  want 
the  closed  shop  or  the  union  shop 
threaten  workers  with  the  lose  of  job 
unless  they  join  a  particular  union  or 
maintain  their  good  standing  in  it. 
This,  strangely  enough.  Is  often  done  in 
the  name  of  liberty  and  democracy.  But 
the  democracy  to  which  they  appeal  is  a 
kind  of  democracy  of  the  divine  right  of 
51  percent.  They  say  that  the  majority 
must  rule.  Thus  there  Is  the  attempt  to 
betray  workers  "by  the  servile  h.vpocrisy 
which  tells  them  that  what  Is  true  and 
what  is  false,  what  is  right  and  what  Is 
wrong,  can  be  determined  by  their 
votes."  That  quotation  Is  from  their 
book  entitled  "The  Public  Philosophy," 
by  Walter  Llppmann,  page  14. 

At  bottom,  this  Is  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  the  one  party  sj'stem.  Unless  you 
belong  to  my  party,  my  group,  my  union, 
you  shall  not  enjoy  my  rights  and  my 
privileges.  Indeed,  unless  you  belong  to 
my  party,  my  group,  my  union,  you  shall 
be  punished  with  loss  of  your  job  and, 
what  Is  often  the  same  thing,  loss  of  your 
hvelihood. 

Such  a  travesty  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  democratic  procedure  of 
a  free  election  to  decide  disputed  ques- 
tions as  to  which  no  single  person  can 
be  Infallible.  It  is  quite  true,  as  the 
trade  unionist  points  out  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  when  President  Johnson  was 
elected  he  was  made  President  by  ma- 
jority vote  in  the  nation  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country,  whether  they  be 
Democrats,  Republicans.  Socialists,  or  of 
any  other  political  affiliation.  We  have 
no  infallible  way  of  picking  the  right 
man  to  rule  our  country.  We  have  a 
Constitution  which  permits  this  to  be 
done  by  vote,  not  so  much  because  the 
Constitution  builders  had  any  Illusion 
that  the  voters  would  always  be  right, 
but  rather  because  the  Founding  Fathers 
understood  that  the  people  must  always 
retain  the  means  to  get  rid  of  rulers  who 
have  proved  either  Incompetent  or 
tyrannical.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  say 
that  Johnson,  because  of  the  majority 
vote  over  the  Nation.  Is  President  of  the 
whole  American  people.  It  is  quite 
another  thing  to  say  that,  because  the 
Democrats   succeeded  in   getting  their 
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candidate  elected,  all  Republlcanfi,  So- 
dallstfl,  and  Independents  must  now  be- 
come Democrats.  That  Is  precisely  what 
compxilaory  iinioniBm  advocates. 

Many  people  do  a  vast  disservice  to 
the  natiiral  law  by  a  facile  equation  of 
their  own  opinions  with  nrst  or  second 
principles  of  the  natural  law.  Perhaps 
nowhere-has  the  natural  law  been  more 
lU>used  than  In  the  area  of  discourse 
whleh  Includes  the  debate  on  the  rlght- 
to-work  laws.  Actually,  the  natural 
law,  as  such,  has  nothing  whatever  to 
say  directly  on  the  subject  of  the  rlght- 
to-work  laws.  The  natural  law  takes 
man's  real  and  existing  nature — ^not  a 
mere  abstraction  or  concepturallzation 
of  man — and  finds  there  one  of  the  most 
mysterious  and  sacred  things  In  all  re- 
ality: the  human  person. 

The  ontologlcal  structure  of  man  as 
a  person  is  studied  In  order  to  find  the 
Creator's  design  In  man.  All  of  this 
stxidy  Is  conducted  by  the  light  of  nat- 
ural reason  alone.  As  a  result  of  that 
study,  we  learn  something  of  the  system 
of  man's  alms  or  objectives,  arranged 
as  they  are  In  a  dependent  or  hlerarchal 
order.  We  know,  for  example,  some- 
thing of  the  ends  of  the  human  body, 
from  the  normal  functioning  of  that 
body.  We  know  that  the  eyes  are  to  see 
with,  the  ears  to  hear  with,  the  limbs  are 
to  function  as  hands  and  legs  normally 
function. 

But  man  has  more  than  a  body;  he  has 
a  soul,  a  mind,  a  will.  With  his  mind  he 
knows.  In  that  strange  manner  which 
seems  to  violate  all  of  the  law  of  matter. 
He  has  a  capacity  for  spiritual  cognition 
In  that  when  he  knows  a  triangle  or  a 
chair  he  knows  these  forms  as  abstracted 
from  their  particular  circumstances. 
He  knows  them  unlverssdly.  What  he 
knows  about  circles,  for  example,  applies 
to  all  circles  that  ever  have  been,  that 
are  now  and  that  ever  will  be.  This  Is 
not  to  suggest  that  he  knows  anything 
completely,  down  to  the  roots  of  Its  In- 
telligibility. He  Is  not.  like  God,  omni- 
scient so  as  to  know  all  things  perfectly. 
Nor  Is  he  like  a  cipher  or  a  zero  so  that 
he  knows  nothing.  Maybe  what  he 
knows  about  Ood  Infinitely  falls  short 
of  what  Ood  Is. 

That  does  not  mean  that  what  he 
knows  about  Ood  analogically  Is  errone- 
ous. Indeed,  man  does  not  know  any- 
thing, not  a  blade  of  grass,  nor  a  tooth- 
pick, completely  and  comprehensively. 
But  It  wo\ild  be  silly  to  say  with  the 
skeptics  that  he  knows  nothing  or  that 
he  should  doubt  everything  he  knows. 
Now  among  the  things  that  cannot  be 
doubted  are  these,  that  the  mind,  when 
confronted  with  reality,  can  know  some- 
thing of  reality.  This  Is  the  same  thing 
as  saying  that  It  Is  the  funcUon  of  the 
mind  to  know  the  truth.  Likewise,  he 
knows  with  certitude  that  his  will  or 
rational  appeUte  has  the  function  of 
tending  toward  the  good,  and  the  beau- 
tiful as  a  category  of  the  good.  Another 
thing  he  knows  Is  that  he.  as  a  person. 
Is  the  center  of  initiative. 

ThU  Is  a  canter  lnezh*iuUbIe.  ao  to  >p«ak. 
of  •xlat«no«.  bounty  and  action;  capable  of 
glvtng  and  of  giving  itwlf ;  capable  of  receiv- 
ing not  only  tlUa  or  tbat  gift  beetowed  by 
another,  but  even  another  self  aa  a  gift, 
anotner  aelf  which  beetowa  Itaelf . 


To  bestow  oneself,  one  muat  flrat  exist; 
not  Indeed,  as  a  sound,  which  passes  through 
the  air.  or  an  Idea,  which  crosses  the  mind, 
but  as  a  thing,  which  subsists  and  exercises 
existence  for  Itself.  Such  a  being  must  exist 
not  only  as  other  things  do.  but  eminently. 
In  self-possession,  holding  itself  In  hand, 
master  of  itself.  In  short.  It  must  be  en- 
dowed with  a  spiritual  existence,  capable  of 
containing  itself  thanfcs  to  the  operaUons 
of  Intellect  and  freedom,  capable  of  super- 
existing  by  way  of  knowledge  and  of  love. 
For  this  reason  the  metaphysical  tradition 
of  the  West  defines  the  person  In  terms  of 
Independence  as  a  reality  which,  subsisting 
spiritually,  constitutes  a  universe  unto  Itself, 
a  relatively  Independent  whole  within  the 
great  whole  of  the  universe,  facing  the 
transcendant  whole  which  Is  God.  Person- 
ality la  the  subsistence  of  the  spiritual  soul 
communicated  to  the  human  composite.  Be- 
cause, In  our  substance.  It  Is  an  Imprint  or 
seal  which  enables  It  to  possess  Its  existence, 
to  perfect  and  give  Itself  freely,  personality 
teatlfles  to  the  generosity  or  expanslveness 
In  being  which  an  Incarnate  spirit  derives 
from  ita  spiritual  nature  and  which  con- 
atltutee,  within  the  secret  depths  of  our 
ontologlcal  structure,  a  source  of  dynamic 
unity,  of  unification  from  within. 

Personality,  therefore,  signifies  interiortty 
to  aelf.  It  requires  the  communications  of 
knowledge  and  love.  Personality  of  Its  es- 
sence, requires  a  dialog  In  which  souls 
really  communicate.  But  such  communica- 
tion Is  rarely  possible.  (Jacques  Maritaln. 
"The  Person  and  the  Common  Oood."  the 
Review  of  Politics,  October  1936.  vol.  VIH 
No.  4,  pp.  432-433.) 

Thus,  a  very  obvious  datum  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  consideration  of  a  human 
being  as  such,  in  Its  most  general  and 
universal  connotation.  Is  the  fact  that 
man  has  free  will;  that  he  has  a  certain 
Independence;  and  that  this  Independ- 
ence Is  violated  and  affronted  by  regi- 
mentation. By  the  same  token,  man 
needs  authority  t)ecause  of  his  very  lim- 
itations. He  can  figiire  out  the  rudi- 
mentary principles  of  the  natural  law 
without  much  dlfflculty.  But  to  know 
the  rudiments  In  principle  is  not  to  know 
how  to  apply  them  accurately  and  per- 
fectly In  all  cases.  Thus,  human  law 
and  human  authority  become  as  neces- 
sary for  man  who  lives  In  society  as  In- 
dependence. A  right  balance  must  be 
struck  between  the  two.  Perhaps  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  went  a  little  too  far  when 
he  said : 

No  man  la  good  enough  to  govern  another 
man  without  the  other's  consent. 

Such  a  maxim  could  be  Interpreted 
anarchlcally,  and  therefore  contrary  to 
Abraham  Lincoln's  intention.  But  it  Is, 
nevertheless,  true  that  under  our  Con- 
stitution and  form  of  government,  our 
governors  may  only  validly  rule  with  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  It  Is  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  this  theory  of  politics 
compulsory  unionism,  which  is.  In  effect, 
a  form  of  private  taxation,  in  many  csises 
without  representation.  For  compul- 
sory unionism  requires  that  often  the 
person  who  la  taxed  with  union  dues,  ini- 
tiation fees,  and  assessments  objects  to 
being  so  taxed.  Perhaps  there  are  times 
when  that  objection  Is  not  based  upon 
sound  ground.  Furthermore,  regimen- 
tation would  be  here  In  full  force  and 
effect  if  persons  did  not  have  the  right 
to  make  up  their  own  minds  and  con- 
sciences with  respect  to  the  question 
whether  they  object  to  taxation  by  pri- 


vate groups.  For  compulsory  unionism 
Is  Indeed  a  form  of  private  taxation  to 
help  a  private  orgimlzatlon  function  In 
a  manner  decided  upon  by  the  determin- 
ing majority  or  minority  within  the 
union,  regardless  of  whether  the  person 
who  pays  the  dues,  assessments,  or  lol. 
tlatlon  fees  objects  or  not. 

Now  the  natural  law,  having  revealed 
Itself  to  us  In  the  fact  that  man  Is  both 
Intelligent  and  free,  also  reveals  to  us 
that  In  the  ordinary  dally  affairs  of  life 
man's  intelligence  Is  subject  to  persua- 
sion, either  by  the  facts  or  by  opinions. 
To  regiment  and  dragoon  the  Intellect 
violates  the  very  law  of  the  Intellect. 
The  natural  law  also  reveals  that  man's 
will,  though  free,  can  never  be  exercised 
freely  except  In  the  train  of  some  knowl- 
edge. We  must  know  something  before 
we  can  will  It.  Obviously  we  cannot  will 
our  debts  out  of  existence;  nor  can  we 
make  the  pretense  of  knowing  that  the 
sun  Is  Ice  cold  or  that  the  moon  is  a 
burning  orb.  Precisely  because  there  are 
certain  fundamental  facts  about  man 
and  his  context  In  the  universe  that  even 
the  most  stupid  yokel  can  deny,  every 
human  being  not  only  participates  In 
the  natural  law  but  has  some  knowledge 
of  It. 

Some  people,  by  dint  of  study  and  deep 
pondering,  know  more  about  the  natural 
law  than  others.  But  since  they  are 
studying  a  nature  which  Is  objective  and 
difficult,  different  people  carmot  know 
different  things  about  the  fundamentals 
of  man's  nature;  but  they  can  know  dif- 
ferent things  about  those  Implications 
and  insights  of  man's  nature  which  only 
long  study  and  intensely  scientific  effort 
reveal.  We  can  know  about  man  that 
he  Is  free  and  that  one  of  the  corollaries 
of  his  freedom  Is  that,  living  in  society, 
he  has  a  right  of  free  association.  We 
can  also  know  about  man,  that,  despite 
his  freedom,  he  is  burdened  with  many 
obligations,  not  only  to  himself  but  to 
his  family,  his  neighbors,  his  business 
associates,  to  his  fellow  citizens,  to  every- 
body. Beyond  this  the  natural  law  does 
not  go  with  certitude. 

The  natural  law  requires  that  we 
should  approve  of  an  objective,  like  In- 
ternational peace.  But  it  certainly  does 
not  require  that  we  have  to  approve  of 
the  United  Nations  or  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, as  they  have  been  historic  reali- 
ties. Maybe  It  can  be  said  that  the  nat- 
ural law  requires  that  we  should  approve 
of  certain  aspects  of  these  Institutions. 
But  It  has  absolutely  nothing  to  say 
about  these  historic  institutions  con- 
sidered as  wholes.  Any  Judgment  about 
them  is  not  a  principle  of  the  natural 
law,  but  an  application  or  determination 
of  such  principle.  The  principles  of  the 
natural  law  are  really  nothing  except 
statements,  often  fallible,  of  a  connat- 
ural knowledge  which  Is  always  the  basis 
of  such  statements. 

As  Jacques  Maritaln  put  It  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  In  August  of  1953 : 

To  put  things  as  briefly  aa  I  can,  I  think 
the  natural  law  la  nat\irally  known  to  man, 
that  la,  not  by  any  conceptual  or  deductive 
process  of  reason,  but  by  connattirallty  and 
In  accordance  with  the  fundamental  Incll- 
nstlona  of  human  nature.  Therefore  any 
philosophical  theory  of  the  precepts  of  the 
natural  law  is  but  a  reflexive  interpretation. 
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a  kind  of  after-knowledge,  provided  by  such 
or  such  particular  system,  but  deprived  of 
the  very  naturalness  and  sacred  character 
of  the  natural  law  itself  (which,  being  a 
iaw.  Is  an  ordination  of  reason,  but  of  divine 
reason  alone.  Human  reason  has  no  part 
in  estublishlng  It.) 

There  Is  no  problem  in  the  fact  that  in 
the  making  of  positive  laws  (which  must  be 
lust)  we  liave  to  take  into  account  the  pre- 
cepts of  natural  law,  such  as  naturally  known 
to  our  conscience.  But  my  problem  Is 
whether  It  is  possible  to  use  natural  law  to 
build  either  a  legal  system  or  a  system  of 
practical  criteria  in  Jurisprudence,  without 
mistaking  a  humanly,  conceptually,  ration- 
ally worked  out  theory  of  natural  law  for  the 
natural  law  Itself. 

This  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  quite  detri- 
mental: First,  because  no  theory  of  natural 
law  is  natural  law  Itself;  second,  because  It 
would  open  the  door  to  any  kind  of  arbi- 
trary construction.  Thomas  Aquinas  offers 
us  a  philosophical  and  theological  theory 
I  conceptual  after-knowledge)  of  natural  law 
which  is  the  true  one.  But  he  limits  himself 
rationally  to  explain  and  Justify  the  precepts 
of  natural  law — of  that  natural  law  which 
IS  naturally  known  to  us — and  he  takes  care 
not  to  build  up  on  this  any  legal  or  Juris- 
prudential system. 

Now  it  is  the  common  fault  of  those 
who  keep  telling  us  that  the  riglit-to- 
work  laws  violate  the  natural  law,  that 
they  try  to  do  what  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
took  care  not  to  do.  They  would  be  per- 
fectly right  if  they  told  us  that  as  right- 
minded  people  we  must  approve  of  such 
objectives  as  industrial  peace,  organiza- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the 
economic  and  spiritual  welfare  of  work- 
ers, and  similar  objectives,  all  of  which 
are  secondary  principles  of  the  natural 
law.  But,  thoughtlessly  and  even  reck- 
lessly, these  people  jump  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  natural  law,  which  are  al- 
ways God-designed  purposes  of  man,  to 
manmade  means  to  accomplish  these 
purposes.  I  can  have  infinite  confidence 
in  the  designs  of  an  infinite  God.  That 
is  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  natural 
law.  But  it  violates  the  natural  law  to 
place  infallible  confidence  in  manmade 
means.  One  should  never  confuse  the 
objectives  of  good  unionism  with  the 
actual  and  historic  union  which  tries  or 
says  it  tries  to  accomplish  those  objec- 
tives. Sometimes  the  actual  imion  has 
fine  objectives  but  betrays  them  just  as 
much  as  occidental  man  has  spouted 
noble  moral  principles  and  has  betrayed 
them  by  opportunism  and  expediency. 
Even  the  best  of  Christians  fails  to  live 
up  to  the  hilt  of  his  Christianity.  I  see 
no  particular  reason  for  believing  that 
labor  unions  and  labor  union  officials, 
cut  as  they  are  from  the  same  fabric  of 
civilization  as  employers,  are  decisively 
better  morally  than  their  employers.  I 
am  sure  in  many  instances  that  em- 
ployees are  better  men  than  employers. 
But  I  think  the  opposite  is  also  true  in 
many  instances.  It  is  not  necessarily 
the  substance  of  social  justice  or  social 
charity  that  organizations  like  unions 
should  constantly  ask  for  more  and  yet 
"lore.  In  some  cases,  it  may  indeed  be 
true  that  social  justice  requires  that  em- 
ployers give  more  to  their  employees. 
But  to  say  "give  me"  is  not  the  greatest 
of  all  commandments.  Indeed,  it  comes 
nearer  to  selfishness  than  most  Injunc- 
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tions  framed  in  the  name  of  selfless 
Christian  morality. 

The  point  Is  that  the  natural  law  does 
indeed  require  that  men  should  approve 
the  fine  objectives  of  actual  and  theo- 
retical unionism  at  their  best.  But  the 
natural  law  has  nothing  whatever  to  say 
about  the  efficiency  of  particular  unions 
in  accomplishing  such  purposes.  Yet,  to 
join  a  union  one  must  make  a  judgment 
on  such  efficiency.  A  man  could  ration- 
ally refuse  to  join  a  union  precisely  be- 
cause he  believed  that  it  was  not  an  effi- 
cient instrument  to  accomplish  the  legit- 
imate and  sound  objectives  of  unionism. 
Moreover,  no  man  is  infallible  about 
such  a  judgment.  Nor  would  you  expect 
a  high  degree  of  inerrancy  about  such 
matters  in  a  person  who  has  never  come 
to  grips  with  trade  unions  in  a  particular 
and  practical  fashion.  As  I  have  stated 
above,  trade  unions,  in  the  concrete  as 
distinguished  from  Arcadian  idealizations 
of  them  in  the  abstract,  are  means  to 
ends  and  not  ends  in  themselves.  As 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  says  often  in  this 
tractate  on  prudence,  man  is  necessarily 
fallible  in  his  choice  of  means.  The  nat- 
ural law  never  lays  down  an  obligation 
to  choose  a  means  unless  it  is  an  abso- 
lutely indispensible  means.  Trade  union- 
ism is  not  an  absolutely  indispensable 
means  toward  industrial  peace.  Indeed, 
trade  unionism  has  its  large  share  of 
responsibility  for  much  industrial  war- 
fare in  our  time,  as  anyone  who  is  even 
remotely  familiar  with  labor  cases  can 
testify. 

Man  can,  by  virtue  of  the  natural  law, 
know  human  ends  infalhbly.  But  hu- 
man means  to  God-given  ends  man 
knows  only  f  allibly : 

But  the  means  to  the  end,  in  human 
concerns,  far  from  being  fixed,  are  of  mani- 
fold variety  according  to  the  variety  of 
persons  and  affairs.  Wherefore  since  the 
Inclination  of  nature  is  ever  to  something 
fixed,  knowledge  of  these  means  cannot  be 
in  man  naturally,  although,  by  reason  of  his 
natural  disposition,  one  man  hsia  a  greater 
aptitude  than  another  In  discerning  them. 
Just  as  It  happens  with  regard  to  the  con- 
clusions of  speculative  sciences.  Since  then 
prudence  is  not  about  ends  but  about 
means  as  stated  above  It  follows  that  pru- 
dence Is   not  from  nature. 

So  wrote  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  the 
Summa  Theologica,  question  47,  article 
XV. 

Now  the  choice  of  a  means,  like  a  trade 
union,  belongs  to  prudence.  Therefore, 
what  is  involved  is  not  a  matter  which 
concerns  man's  nature  as  such  but  man's 
factual  choice,  as  to  which  man  will  al- 
ways deal  only  in  probabilities  but  not 
in  certainties. 

What  a  man  concerns  himself  with 
when  he  proposes  the  question,  should 
I  or  should  I  not  join  a  particular  union, 
is  a  record  of  performance  of  a  concrete 
organization  called  a  labor  union.  This 
means  that  in  the  choice  with  which  we 
are  confronted,  man  asks  himself  about 
a  series  of  human  acts  performed  by  a 
group  of  actual  human  beings  united  in  a 
trade  union. 

With  regard  to  such  matters.  It  is  Im- 
possible to  have  demonstrative  certitude. 
Therefore,  the  natural  law  Is  not  involved 
directly.    What  Is  Involved  Is  an  applica- 


tion or  determination  of  the  generality 
of  the  iiatural  law : 

According  to  the  philosopher  (Ethics.  1,3), 
we  must  not  expect  to  find  certitude  equally 
in  every  matter.  For  in  human  acts,  on 
which  Judgments  are  passed  and  evidence  re- 
quired, it  Is  impossible  to  have  demonstra- 
tive certitude,  because  they  are  about  things 
contingent  and  variable.  Hence  the  certitude 
of  probability  suffices  such  as  may  reach  the 
truth  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  al- 
though It  fall  in  the  minority,  i Summa 
Theologica,  question  70.  article  II,) 

Those  who  oppose  the  right-to-work 
laws  are  fond  of  saying  that  such  laws 
contradict  the  natural  law.  Thereby 
they  betray  their  own  unfamiliarity  with 
the  natural  law  and  its  basic  pliilosophy, 
A  man  who  confronts  the  question  of 
whether  he  should  or  should  not  join  a 
labor  union  should  obviously  do  that 
intelligently.  This  means  that  he  should 
examine  the  evidence  or  testimony  for 
and  against  the  union.  It  will  not  be 
enough  merely  to  examine  the  union's 
verbalized  objectives.  All  men  do  not  al- 
ways cling  sincerely  to  their  objectives 
and  ideals.  Moreover,  even  when  they 
do  adhere  to  such  ideals,  by  error  and 
awkwardness  they  sometimes  fall  short 
of  living  up  to  them.  Therefore,  a  man 
who  is  faced  with  a  question  of  whether 
he  should  join  Local  808  of  the  Teamsters 
or  Local  1115  of  the  Cafeteria  Workers 
must  study  the  human  testimonies  for 
and  against.  Yet  such  testimonies  are 
always  falhble  and  never  more  than 
probable.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  indicated 
this  when  he  considered  the  question, 
"whether  a  man's  evidence  can  be 
i-ejected  without  any  fault  of  his."  St. 
Thomas  answered: 

The  authority  of  evidence  is  not  infallible 
but  probable,  and  consequently  the  evidence 
for  one  side  Is  weakened  by  whatever 
strengthens  the  possibility  of  the  other  Now 
the  reliability  of  a  person's  evidence  Is  weak- 
ened, sometimes  Indeed  on  account  of  sume 
fault  of  his  •  *  •  sometimes  without  any 
fault  on  his  part  and  this  owing  either  to 
a  defect  in  the  reason  •  *  ♦  or  to  personal 
feeling  •  •  •  or  again  owing  to  some  ex- 
ternal condition. 

Thus,  it  is  manifest  that  a  person's  evi- 
dence may  be  rejected  either  with  or  with- 
out some  fault  of  his.  (Summa  Theologica, 
question  70,  article  ni.) 

Those  who  argue  that,  under  the  nat- 
ural law,  right-to-work  laws  are  con- 
demned, manifestly  confuse  the  natural 
law  with  prudence.  Prudence,  as  St, 
Thomas  said,  "is  concerned  with  parti- 
cular matters  of  action,  and  since  such 
matters  are  of  infinite  variety,  no  man 
can  consider  them  all  sufficiently;  nor 
can  this  be  done  quickly  for  it  requires 
length  of  time."  Summa  Theologica. 
question  49,  article  III.  This  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  prudence  is  not  infal- 
lible. But  natural  law  principles  are  In- 
faUible.  The  opponents  of  the  right-to- 
work  laws  drape  their  own  fallibility  with 
the  infallible  shrouds  of  the  natural  law 
in  order  to  hide  the  inner  weakness  of 
their  arguments. 

In  other  words,  actions  are  in  singular 
matters.  The  natural  law  gives  us  iml- 
versal  principles.  It  is,  as  St,  Thomas 
says,  "because  the  infinite  number  of 
singulars  cannot  be  comprehended   by 
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human  reason,  that  our  counsels  are 
uncertain."  Summa  Theologica,  ques- 
tion 47.  article  HI  ad  2. 

Perhaps  the  argument  most  commonly 
advanced  to  support  the  closed  shop  Is 
this:  "Since  all  workers  benefit  from  the 
imlon's  activities  therefore  it  Is  Just  that 
all  should  make  contributions  to  help 
or  pay  the  union."  The  Catholic  Social 
Guild  of  Oxford,  England,  not  long  ago 
published  an  article  about  "the  rlght-to- 
work  versus  the  closed  shop."  In  the 
course  of  that  article  the  writer  addressed 
himself  to  the  free-rider  argument  sum- 
marized as  I  stated. 

TblB  argument,  however.  Is  fallacious  for 
only  union  membership  can  provide  full 
union  benefits:  those  who  are  not  union 
members  do  not  In  fact  receive  these  bene- 
flU. 

Moreover,  the  argument  in  favor  of  the 
closed  shop,  flowing  from  the  fact  that  non- 
union members  receive  increases  in  pay  and 
better  worlcing  conditions  as  a  result  of  un- 
ion activity,  is  of  purely  secondary  impor- 
tance. 

The  Job  of  the  union  is  the  welfare  of  its 
members  and.  If.  in  the  process  of  improving 
pay  and  conditions  for  its  members,  others 
benefit  as  well,  then  it  Is  quite  Incidental 
to  the  ends  of  the  union.  Many  people  bene- 
fit from  the  activities  of  the  various  poli- 
tical parties,  but  who  would  support  compul- 
sory membership   In   a   political   party? 

Further,  we  all  benefit  from  the  Armed 
Forces  In  peace  and  war,  yet  many  trade 
unionists  firmly  believe  conscription  to  be 
wrong  and  unnecessary  today,  whilst  agree- 
ing to  its  need  in  time  of  war. 

The  same  argument  can  be  used  with 
regard  to  the  closed  shop.  In  some  areas  and 
on  some  occasions  its  enforcement  may  be 
necessary  and  Justifiable,  but.  surely,  the 
taking  away  of  the  liberty  of  the  Individual 
which  this  Implies  Is  a  very  serious  matter 
and.  therefore,  a  particular  situation  must 
be  urgent  and  grave  to  warrant  such  a  de- 
mand. It  may  indeed  be  warranted  In  a 
particular  industry  or  area  at  a  particular 
time;  but  as  a  general  rule  binding  all  work- 
ers irrespective  of  circumstances,  the  closed 
shop  would  seem  to  be  quite  uncalled  for. 

And  who  can  say  that  the  conditions  today 
In  this  country  justify  the  existence  of  a 
closed  shop?  ijnlons  have  greater  prestige 
and  strength  today  than  ever  before  in  their 
history.  Agreements  between  unions  and 
employers  are  honored  on  the  whole  and.  If 
some  small  firm  falls  to  do  so.  both  sides  of 
Industry  can  now  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  delinquent.  Those  who  are  so  ready  to 
advocate  a  closed  shop  policy  should  realize 
that  they  are  putting  Into  the  hands  of  men. 
untrained  and  lU-equlppeU.  the  power  to 
deny  another  the  right  to  employment. 

Neither  the  unions  nor  the  shop  stewards 
are  part  of  this  country's  Judiciary,  yet  they 
have  given  to  them,  once  the  closed  shop  Is 
enforced,  the  equivalent  of  great  Judicial 
power. 

The  free-rider  argxmient  Is  apparently 
baaed  upon  an  obdurate  egalitarian  il- 
lusion. In  this  hfe,  merit  is  not  always 
greeted  with  reward.  The  Baptist 
Church  has  rendered  inestimable  service 
to  all  mankind.  Yet  it  is  often  con- 
demned or  belittled.  One  would  scarcely 
dare  to  make  the  argument  that  because 
of  the  great  and  indispensable  services 
of  the  Baptist  Church,  therefore  persons 
should  be  punished  with  loss  of  Job  un- 
less they  Joined  it.  Many  civic  organi- 
zations have  laudable  objectives  and  have 
done  yeoman's  work  to  accomplish  these 
objectives.   That  is  scarcely  an  argument 


for  exercising  compulsion  on  anyone  to 
Join  their  ranks. 

Mr.  President,  it  occurs  to  me  that  an 
important  point,  which  bears  directly 
upon  the  question  at  hand,  has  been  gen- 
erally overlooked  during  this  discussion. 
This  particular  point  to  which  I  refer 
will  have  a  severe  impact  in  the  unlikely 
event  that  the  opponents  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  are  successful 
in  their  repeal  attempts.  This  point 
stems  from  the  fact  that  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  and  the  courts, 
including  both  the  Federal  and  State 
courts  in  many  InstEinces  tend  to  Identify 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "union"  or 
"labor  organization"  with  the  leadership 
or  officers  of  the  union  or  labor  organi- 
zation rather  than  with  the  entire  mem- 
bership as  a  group.  In  fact,  almost  no- 
where in  our  jurisprudence  do  you  find  a 
good  definition  of  the  word  "union"  or 
of  the  words  "labor  organization."  I 
think  it  is  true  that  most  all  of  us  in 
thinking  abstractly  about  a  labor  union 
or  a  labor  organization  instinctively 
think  of  the  leaders  of  these  groups 
rather  than  the  rank  and  file  members 
of  the  group.  In  common  parlance, 
many  individuals  consider  a  labor  union 
as  an  entity  .separate  and  distinct  from 
the  labor  union  members.  In  this  way, 
the  labor  union  negotiate  with  the  mem- 
bers much  in  the  same  way  as  they  nego- 
tiate with  management.  Indeed,  the 
primary  tendency  In  the  courts  and  be- 
fore the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
with  regard  to  labor  contracts  and  unfair 
lal)or  practices,  has  almost  been  to  disre- 
gard the  member.s — as  constituting  the 
union — and  to  identify  almost  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  the  union  officers. 

One  of  the  strange  and,  at  times,  out- 
rageous consequences  of  this  set  of  cir- 
cumstances is  the  manner  in  which  the 
courts,  including  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  have  applied  and 
construed  section  301  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  Section  301  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  which  is  codified  as  title  29.  section 
185  of  the  United  States  Code,  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

(a)  Venue,  amount,  and  citizenship. — 
Suits  for  violation  of  contracts  between  an 
employer  and  a  labor  organlzntion  represent- 
ing employees  in  an  industry  affecting  com- 
merce as  defined  in  tl^ls  chapter,  or  between 
any  such  labor  organizations,  may  be 
brought  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  parties, 
without  respect  to  the  amount  In  con- 
troversy or  without  regard  to  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  parties 

(b)  RESPONsiBiLrrv    for    acts    of    agent; 

ENTITY    FOR    Pt-RPOSES    OF    SUIT:     E.NFORCEMENT 

OF  MONEY  JUDGMENTS — Any  labor  organiza- 
tion which  represents  employees  in  an  indus- 
try affecting  commerce  as  defined  in  this 
chapter  and  any  employer  whose  activities 
affect  commerce  as  defined  In  this  chapter 
shall  be  bound  by  the  acts  of  lus  agents.  Any 
such  labor  organization  may  .sue  or  be  sued 
as  an  entity  and  In  behalf  of  the  employees 
whom  It  represents  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States.  Any  money  judgment  against 
a  labor  organization  in  a  district  court  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  enforceable  only 
against  the  organization  as  an  entity  and 
against  its  assets,  and  shall  not  be  enforce- 
able against  any  individual  member  or  his 
assets. 

The  latest  Important  Supreme  Court 
decision  bearing  on  section  301  of  the 


Taft-Hartley  Act  was  Smith  v.  Evening 
News  Association,  371  U.S.  195  0962). 
In  that  case,  an  employee  Smith,  brought 
suit  In  a  Michigan  State  Court  against 
his  employer,  the  Evening  News  Associa- 
tion, seeking  damages  for  breach  of  a 
collective  bargaining  contract  between 
the  union  and  the  employer.  The  plain- 
tiff alleged  that  the  employer  had  vio- 
lated a  clause  in  the  contract  prohibiting 
discrimination  against  any  employee  be- 
cause of  his  membership  or  his  activity 
in  the  union.  The  complaint  stated  that 
in  December  1955,  and  January  1956, 
certain  other  employees  of  the  defendant 
who  belonged  to  another  labor  union 
were  on  strike.  During  this  period  of 
time,  the  complaint  continued,  the  de- 
fendant did  not  permit  the  plaintiff  and 
others,  on  whose  behalf  he  also  brought 
suit,  to  report  to  their  regular  shifts, 
although  they  were  ready,  able,  and 
available  for  work.  During  the  same 
period  of  time,  however,  the  complaint 
alleges  that  the  defendant  allowed  cer- 
tain other  nonunion  employees  to  con- 
tinue reporting  for  work  and  received 
full  wages. 

The  plaintiff  conceded,  and  the  Court 
ruled  that  the  conduct  of  the  defendant, 
if  true  as  alleged  in  the  complaint,  would 
constitute  an  unfair  labor  practice  pro- 
hibited by  section  <8i  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  The  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  suit  could  be  main- 
tained by  the  individual  employee,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  conduct 
would  constitute  an  unfair  labor  practice 
under  section  (8)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  and  that  in  addition,  the 
State  court's  jurisdiction  was  not  pre- 
empted under  the  rule  of  San  Diego 
Building  Trade  Council  v.  Gannon,  359 
U.S.  236. 

In  the  Smith  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
deviated  from  its  decision  in  the  case 
of  Textile  Workers  v.  Lincoln  Mills,  353 
U.S.  448  (1957) .  The  Court  read  section 
301  as  giving  jurisdiction  to  hear  the 
complaints  of  individual  workers,  but  it 
left  open  the  much  broader  question: 
"What  precisely  constitutes  a  breach  of 
contract  under  section  301  ?"  Even  when 
the  Court  allows  the  individual  worker  to 
allege  a  breach  of  contract  against  the 
union,  and  not  against  the  employer,  it 
is  not  clear  what  relief,  if  any,  the  Court 
can  give  that  worker. 

This  is  especially  true  in  view  of  the 
decision  in  Humphrey  v.  Moore.  375  U.S. 
335  (1964),  In  that  case,  the  complaint 
alleged  that  M.  ire's  discharge  was  in 
violation  of  the  labor  agreement  between 
the  union  and  the  company.  This  fact, 
according  to  the  Supreme  Court  decision, 
placed  Moore's  claim  squarely  under  the 
rule  pronounced  in  the  Smith  case,  but 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  did  not  hold 
that  an  individual  worker  has  the  right 
to  rely  on  the  terms  of  a  labor  contract 
in  a  dispute  with  the  union,  or  that  the 
union  as  bargaining  representative  is 
bound  to  observe  the  terms  of  the  col- 
lective agreement  when  it  settles  a  griev- 
ance. The  Moore  case  did  not,  therefore, 
resolve  the  question  in  which  individual 
workers  are  most  interested:  namely, 
what  in  practice  constitutes  the  kind  of 
breach  of  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  union  for  which 
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an  aggrieved  worker  may  claim  redress 
and  obtain  it  in  the  courts. 

In  a  special  opinion,  in  which  he  con- 
curred In  the  result  of  the  case,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Goldberg  propound  a  doctrine  which, 
if  implemented  across  the  board,  could 
abandon  the  members  of  a  labor  orga- 
nization to  almost  any  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  leadership 
of  the  union  whenever  they  handle  a 
grievance. 

To  explain.  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  said 
at  page  352  of  the  appendix : 

A  mutually  acceptable  grievance  settle- 
ment between  an  employer  and  a  union, 
which  is  what  the  decision  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee was  (the  "Joint  committee"  was  a 
committee  of  union  and  employer  repre- 
sentatives established  to  handle  grievances) 
cannot  be  challenged  by  an  individual  dis- 
senting employee  under  section  801  (ay  on 
the  ground  that  the  parties  exceeded  their 
contr.ictual  powers  in  making  the  settlement. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  quotation  that 
Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  thought  that  the 
parties  to  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment are  not  bound  by  the  terms  of  the 
labor  contract,  because  what  they  agree 
upon  in  collective  bargaining,  they  can 
agree  to  alter  in  processing  grievances. 
After  all,  according  to  this  line  of  reas- 
oning, the  processing  of  the  grievances 
is  nothing  but  a  continuation  of  collec- 
tive bargaining.  The  parties  to  a  labor 
agreement:  namely,  the  employer  and 
the  union  authorities  who  negotiated  the 
contract — are  free,  in  collective  bargain- 
ing and  also  in  the  processing  of  griev- 
ances to  modify,  amend,  or  supplement 
their  original  agreement.  As  a  writer  in 
the  Yale  Law  Journal  recently  said: 

Since  grieving  is  part  of  a  continuous  bar- 
gaining process,  a  grievance  settlement 
which  is  mutually  satisfactory  to  the  repre- 
sentative and  management  is.  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  original 
agreement,  a  modification  of  the  agreement. 

If  this  be  the  case,  what  then  are  the 
rights  of  the  individual  worker  and  how 
can  he  ever  be  certain  that  they  will  not 
be  changed  with  no  notice  to  him? 

Such  reasoning  leaves  one  to  wonder 
what  good  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment is,  except  to  enslave  the  individual 
workers  and  to  add  power  to  the  labor 
union  leaders. 

From  the  foregoing  it  can  already  be 
seen  what  the  views  of  Mr.  Justice  Gold- 
berg and  labor  union  leaders  are 
with  respect  to  .section  301  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act:  Although  there  be  jurisdic- 
tion under  section  301  for  the  individual 
worker  to  claim  breach  of  the  collective 
bargaining  agreement,  nevertheless  the 
courts  should  refuse  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  individual  worker  for  breach  of 
contract  in  almost  every  case  in  which 
it  can  be  inferred — or  from  which  one 
can  torture  the  meaning— that  the  em- 
ployer and  the  union  have  in  effect 
agreed  to  dismiss  the  individual  claim. 
For  example,  if  the  employer  and  the 
imion— which,  practically  speaking, 
means  union  leaders — agree  not  to  proc- 
ess the  matter  through  arbitration  that 
provides  a  convenient  inference  that  the 
bargaining  representative — namely,  the 
union  leaders  and  the  employer— have 
ap-eed  to  dismiss  the  individual  work- 
er s  grievance. 


After  all.  the  individual  employee  has 
no  enforceable  right  to  require  the  em- 
ployee to  process  the  matter  through 
the  union.  Refusal  of  the  union  to  proc- 
ess the  grievance  can  be  regarded  con- 
veniently as  renegotiation  of  the  con- 
tract under  which  the  individual  worker 
seeks  redress.  Thus  the  worker  has  the 
ground  cut  from  under  him  and  his 
claim. 

This  is  a  clear  result  of  Mr.  Justice 
Goldberg's  reasoning  and  it  is  manifest  in 
a  number  of  cases.  It  is  also  a  logical 
consequence  of  the  principle  that  every 
grievance,  after  all,  transcends  the  in- 
dividual worker's  interest  and  involves 
the  union's  interest  that  is  to  say.  the 
interest  of  the  union  leaders.  Therefore, 
the  courts  must  be  guided  by  the  union's 
attitude  with  regard  to  a  grievance,  sim- 
ply because  the  interests  of  the  represent- 
ative of  the  workers  are  necessarily 
involved  in  each  dispute  between  the  in- 
dividual worker  and  the  employer.  This 
outrageous  sort  of  jurisprudence  derives 
further  strength  from  still  other  princi- 
ples taken  for  granted  by  Mr.  Justice 
Goldberg  and  many  courts  and  by  prac- 
tically all  labor  leaders:  First,  there  is  a 
need  for  a  continuous  working  relation- 
ship between  the  bargaining  representa- 
tive and  the  employer.  Second,  that  is 
why  section  9  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  justifies  a  substantial  restric- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  individual  wofker 
to  have  direct  access  to  the  employer. 
Third,  the  parties  to  the  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  must  not  be  strait- 
Jacketed  in  dealing  with  unforeseen 
problems. 

As  the  same  Yale  Law  Journal  writer 
put  it  in  this  connection : 

The  fact  that  the  individual  may  have 
banked  his  hope  on  the  words  of  the  con- 
tract is  thought  to  be  of  less  Importance  than 
the  need  for  union  and  management  to  be 
able  to  meet  new  problems  creatively. 

Obviously,  in  this  sentence,  union  does 
not  mean  union  members.  Under  this 
logic,  section  9  in  effect  today  gives  no 
individual  worker  any  enforceable  rights. 

When  resort  to  the  concept  of  a  labor 
"union"  as  an  entity  comprising  all  its 
members  helps  the  labor  union  leaders, 
some  courts  have  even  gone  to  that  ex- 
treme, but  only  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing the  labor  union  leaders.  For  exam- 
ple, in  Saint  v.  Pope,  12  A.D.  2d  168.  211 
N.Y.S.  2d  9  (1961)  the  individual  worker 
was  denied  a  remedy  for  breach  of  fidu- 
ciary duty  of  the  labor  leader  unless  the 
individual  worker  could  prove  that  every 
member  of  the  union  shared  in  the 
breach. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  the  National 
labor  Relations  Board  in  the  Miranda 
Fuel  Company  case.  140  NLRB  181,  tried 
to  protect  the  individual  worker  by  de- 
claring a  breach  of  duty  of  fair  repre- 
sentation by  a  union  to  be  an  unfair  labor 
practice.  That  implied,  of  course,  a 
breach  of  duty  by  the  officers  of  the 
union — not  the  entire  membership — 
whose  conduct  at  the  time  co:^stituted 
the  failure  of  fair  representation.  How- 
ever, the  Second  Circuit  denied  enforce- 
ment of  the  Board's  order — NLRB  v. 
Miranda  Fuel  Co.,  326  F.  2d  172  (1963). 

The  NLRB  held  that  the  section  of  the 
collective   bargaining   agreement   under 


which  it  purported  to  act  vested  in  the 
"union" — not  its  memt)ership — exclusive 
control  over  the  seniority  status  of  the 
company's  truck  drivers.  The  Board 
thought  that  this  amounted,  in  and  of  it- 
self, to  an  unfair  labor  practice  under 
section  8ibit2»  of  the  act;  because  it 
tended  to  enocurage  discrimination  to 
union  membership. 

No  one  familiar  with  labor  union  real- 
ities would  cieny  this  tendency  toward 
discrimination  based  upon  labor  contract 
or  utiion  bylaw  clauses.  However,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  In 
Local  357  Teamsters  Union  v.  NLRB 
<  365  U.S.  667 ) ,  did  deny  it.  It  refused  to 
hold  that  a  hiring  hall  conti-act  could, 
per  se.  constitute  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice. In  order  to  protect  the  union  lead- 
ers who  had  negotiated  such  a  contract 
with  a  built-in  tendency  toward  discrim- 
ination, the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  said  that  the  Board  was 
precluded  from  inferring  a  violation  sec- 
tion 8ibM2)  from  such  contract  lan- 
guage in  the  absence  of  facts  which 
prove  an  intent  to  encourage  member- 
ship in  the  union  on  a  discriminatory 
basis.  Compare  this  reasoning  with  Mr. 
Justice  Goldberg's  reasoning  that  it  is 
alright  to  infer  an  agreement  to  modify 
a  labor  contract  from  grievance  proce- 
dures. 

With  all  of  the  difficulties  for  indi- 
vidual workers  implicit  in  the  foregoing 
rulings  and  many  others  that  could  be 
cited,  it  should  be  plain  that  an  individ- 
ual worker — especially  an  individual 
worker  under  a  union  shop  agreement — 
cannot  look  to  the  collective  bai-galning 
agreement  for  a  definition  of  his  rights 
as  a  worker,  because  his  rights  are  sub- 
ject to  the  subsequent  agreements, 
actual  or  inferred,  of  the  labor  union 
leaders  and  the  employer.  It  is  true 
that  whenever  an  employer  participates 
in  a  bargaining  representative's — union 
leader's — breach  of  duty  of  fairness  to 
the  employee  the  employer  commits  an 
unfair  labor  practice.  But  the  worker's 
remedy  against  the  union's  breach  of 
fairness  is  much  harder  to  come  by. 

What  has  all  of  this  to  do  with  14' b)  ? 
Well,  it  is  bad  enough  to  abandon  the 
individual  worker  to  the  technical  mazes 
created  by  the  Board  and  the  courts 
when  they  interpret  labor  union  con- 
tracts. It  is  much  worse  to  consign  the 
hapless  worker  not  only  to  the  compli- 
cations of  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment, but  also  to  the  even  multiplied 
involvements  of  union  bylaws,  which  in 
almost  eveiy  case  are  designed  to  give 
complete  control  to  union  officials  and 
to  isolate  the  individual  worker,  thus 
making  liim  impotent  whenever  he  has 
a  grievance  against  his  union. 

Mortimer  J.  Adier,  in  his  two  volume 
work  on  the  "Idea  of  Freedom"  distin- 
guishes between  duress  and  coercion,  al- 
though these  words  are  admittedly  fre- 
quently, and  perhaps  properly,  used  as 
synonyms.  By  "duress,"  Professor  Adler 
understands  that  condition  of  fear  which 
affects  a  man's  beloavior  so  that  he  does 
something  which  he  would  either  have 
not  done  at  all,  or  would  not  have  done 
in  the  same  way,  were  it  not  for  the  fear 
or  other  duressive  influence  upon  him. 
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By  "coercion,"  he  understands  the 
actual  physical  Interference  which  an  in- 
dividual suffers  when  his  bodily  move- 
ment Is  not  really  his  action  at  all  and 
is  only  "his"  in  the  sense  that  he  is 
physically  made  to  act. 

Obviously,  In  the  debate  on  14<b)  we 
are  not  often  concerned  with  "coercion" 
as  thus  defined  by  Professor  Adler.  But 
we  are  regularly  concerned  with  duress 
as  he  defines  it.  In  this  sense,  duress 
means  such  control  over  the  environ- 
ment or  circumstances  of  one  person — 
the  worker — by  another — the  labor  union 
leader  or  the  employer  or  both — that,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  greater  evil,  he,  the 
worker,  is  forced  to  act,  not  according 
to  his  will  or  his  preference,  but  in  order 
to  serve  the  ends  of  another;  namely,  the 
labor  union  leader  or  the  employer  or 
both.  This  sort  of  duress  is  evil  exactly 
because  it  effectually  eliminates  the  in- 
dividual person  of  the  worker  as  a  think- 
ing and  valuing  being.  It  reduces  him  to 
service  of  the  wishes  of  another  person 
or  other  persons.  By  contrast,  a  person 
who  is  free  is  exactly  a  person  who  pur- 
sues his  own  aims  by  means  indicated  to 
him  by  his  own  knowledge  and  selected 
by  his  own  choice.  The  application  of 
this  to  free  and  coerced  or  duressed  asso- 
ciation \&  obvious. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  labor  union 
leaders  have  systematically  over  the  last 
many  decades  employed  both  coercion 
and  duress.  In  the  senses  defined  above. 
There  has  not  been  an  important  strike 
In  the  last  30  or  40  years  that  has  not 
been  accompanied  by  planned  and  cal- 
culated violence,  when  the  employer  con- 
tinued his  operations  as  he  had  a  legal 
right  to.  A  man  is  certainly  accorded 
and  deserved  the  right  to  strike,  in  the 
sense  of  ceasing  to  work,  at  any  time  for 
a  good  or  bad  reason  or  for  no  reason  at 
all.  The  right  to  strike  was  originally 
based  upon  such  a  view.  It  was  not  long 
before  it  became  by  virtue  of  union  re- 
dress and  duress  and  coercion,  a  quite 
different  thing.  Today  the  right  to  strike 
concedes  Jones"  right  to  strike;  but.  by 
virtue  of  the  tolerated  coercion  and  du- 
ress Inflicted  by  union  leaders  and  orga- 
nizers, a  new  aspect  is  added.  Jones  not 
only  has  the  right  to  strike  or  stop  work; 
he  also  has  the  right,  by  coercion  or 
duress,  to  see  to  it  that  when  he  does  not 
want  to  work,  no  one  else  is  allowed  to 
work  either.  I  have  never  had  any  diffi- 
culty about  reconciling  with  freedom  the 
right  of  workers  to  cease  working  when 
they  wsuit  to.  Indeed,  such  a  right  Is  of 
the  substance  of  freedom.  But  I  see  no 
freedom,  but  rather  tyranny,  in  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  want  to  strike — regu- 
larly exempllfled  In  our  strikes — when, 
simply  because  they  have  decided  to  stop 
working,  they  resort  to  duress  and  coer- 
cion to  prevent  other  workers  who  are 
willing  to  work  from  continuing  with 
their  Jobs. 

One  of  the  specious  arguments  used  by 
the  advocates  for  repeal  of  14(b)  is  the 
so-called  free-rider  gambit.  In  clvill- 
satlcm.  as  we  know  it,  every  citizen  is 
almost  always  the  beneficiary  of  many 
things  for  which  he  directly  makes  no 
payment:  Por  example,  radio,  television. 
the  availability  of  hospitals  where  a 
man's  life   can  be  saved   without   his 


knowing  about  it  until  after  he  recovers 
consciousness,  the  protection  of  police 
and  of  the  militia,  and  so  forth.  Many 
people  who  make  no  payment  whatever 
for  such  services  benefit  from  them. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  civilization. 
each  individual  is  benefited  by  the 
achievements  of  pioneers  in  science, 
technology,  philosophy,  religion,  peda- 
gogy, and  other  fields.  As  Professor 
Hayek  put  it  in  "The  Constitution  of 
Liberty,"  page  25: 

It  Is  largely  because  civilization  enables  us 
constantly  to  profit  from  knowledge  which 
we  Individually  do  not  po.sses.s.  and  because 
each  Individual's  use  of  his  particulnr  knowl- 
edge may  serve  to  as.slst  others  unknown  to 
him  In  achieving  their  end.s.  that  men  as 
members  of  civilized  s<jclety  can  pursue  their 
individual  ends  so  much  more  successfully 
than  they  could  alone. 

Unions  and  union  leaders — the  words 
are  not  synonymous — are  delighted  with 
themselves  because  of  the  contribution 
which  they  think  they  are  making. 
They  should  not  be  permitted  to  require 
those  who  do  not  appreciate  their  "con- 
tribution" to  make  payments  for  that 
"contribution."  any  more  than  they 
should  be  required  to  pay  for  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  other  benefits  of  civilization, 
which  they  do  not  originate.  Labor 
leaders  freely  do  what  they  want  when 
they  form  or  join  unions,  or  when  they 
pay  dues  to  unions.  Why  cannot  they 
leave  the  same  freedom  for  others,  who 
are  not  as  persuaded  about  the  contribu- 
tion which  trade  unionism  is  making  to 
our  economy  and  to  our  civilization? 
Must  we  suppose  that  they  would  never 
have  opted  for  unionism  unless  they  had 
anticipated  that  others  would  be  forced 
to  pay  the  dues? 

This  argtunent  for  freedom  is  not  the 
same  thing  &s  an  argument  against  labor 
organization  or  any  other  kind  of  orga- 
nization. Organization  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  at  the  disposal  of 
himian  reason  and  activity.  This  is  an 
argiunent  against  duressive  and  coercive 
organization.  It  is  an  argument  against 
monopolistic  organization. 

Nor  do  I  see  either  wisdom  or  fairness 
in  the  constant  assumption  of  labor 
leaders  that  they  and  their  organizations 
are  chiefly  responsible  for  prosperity  or 
good  wages.  Standards  of  living  in  this 
country  are  due  at  least  as  much  to  an 
increase  in  knowledge  and  increase  in 
capitalization  as  to  the  labor  of  working- 
men.  Parasitic  labor  union  leaders,  who 
make  a  profession  of  spending  other 
people's  money,  have  made  almost  no 
contribution  to  knowledge  or  to  capitali- 
zation or  even  to  a  more  effective  pro- 
duction or  increased  efforts  by  workers. 
If  anything,  the  labor  leaders  have  often 
retarded  economic  process  and  progress 
in  many  ways,  especially  by  trying  to 
standardize  mediocrity  and  by  discour- 
aging or  even  penalizing  the  exceptional 
worker,  who,  in  producing  more  work, 
puts  to  shame  the  laggard  worker. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  make  a  society 
grind  to  a  standstill  than  by  imposing 
upon  all  something  like  the  same  stand- 
ard of  performance — or  of  thinking. 
Such  union-leader-inspired  conformism 
renders  society  sterile. 

Even  conformism,  however,  is  not  usu- 
ally dangerous  unless  it  is  created  by  co- 


ercion or  duress.  Sometimes  a  high  de- 
gree of  voluntary  conformity  exists  with- 
out any  duress  or  coercion.  And  some- 
times voluntary  conformity  works  bene- 
ficially for  freedom,  simply  because  free 
institutions  can  never  operate  without 
deeply  Ingrained  and  freely  adhered  to 
moral  beliefs.  Compulsory  unionism  re- 
pudiates this  sort  of  free  conformism. 
The  union  leaders  and  the  legislators 
who  support  such  compulsory  unionism 
do  not  really  believe  In  Individual  respon- 
sibility. Yet  liberty  and  personal  re- 
sponsibility go  together.  Such  a  belief 
in  individual  responsibility  has  unfor- 
tunately declined  tragically,  pari  passu 
with  the  decline  of  popular  esteem  lor 
personal  liberty. 

The  idea  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  rep- 
resentative government  is  that  govern- 
ment should  be  guided  by  majority  opin- 
ions. But  that  idea  only  makes  sense  if 
majority  opinion  is  independent  of  gov- 
ernment, whether  it  be  govermnent  of  the 
country,  of  the  State,  or  of  the  labor 
union.  Only  people  who,  whether  they 
know  it  or  not,  believe  in  the  one-party 
system  repudiate  the  truth  just  stated. 
Because  the  majority  opinion  will  be  op- 
posed by  some  people  who  refuse  to  be 
conformists  conduces  to  progress  in 
knowledge,  imderstanding,  and  institu- 
tions.    As  Professor  Hayek  put  it: 

A  world  In  which  the  majority  could  pre- 
vent the  appearance  of  all  that  they  did  not 
like  will  be  a  stagnant  and  probably  a  de- 
clining world. 

Coercion  Implies,  however,  that  I  still 
choose  but  that  my  mind  Is  made  someone 
else's  tool,  because  the  alternatives  before 
me  have  been  so  manipulated  that  the  con- 
duct that  the  coercer  wants  me  to  choose  be- 
comes for  me  the  least  painful  one. 

Professor  Hayek  uses  "coercion"  where 
Professor  Adler  used  "duress,"  it  is  noted. 

After  all.  If  people  are  to  be  free  to 
choose  their  friends  and  associates,  they 
should  be  allowed  volimtary  association 
in  unions  or  other  economic  groupings. 
That  we  have  lost  sight  of  such  a  funda- 
mental truth  is  testimony  that  we  are  so 
beguiled  by  our  own  views  of  the  imme- 
diate advantage  that  we  have  neglected 
the  long-range  good  which  free  institu- 
tions can  produce  for  the  men  and  women 
whom  God  made  free. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  to  the  Senate  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Nashville 
Banner,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  January 
28.  1966.  entitled.  "Keep  Section  14(b)- 
A  Primary  Right  Must  Not  be  Abolished." 

The  editorial  reads  thus: 

Of  valid  reasons  for  the  U.S.  Senate  to  turn 
thumbs  down  on  rejjeal  of  section  I4(bi  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law,  none  is  more  compel- 
ling than  the  inherent  right  that  clause  pro- 
vides; the  right  of  an  American  citizen  to 
work  without  union  consent — and  the  right 
of  States  to  so  declare.  Equally  compelling 
for  that  decision  is  the  voice  of  the  people  for 
its  preservation. 

Political  demands  In  concert  with  AFIr- 
CIO  demands  for  14(b)  repeal  have  been 
smothered  by  a  thundering  "No'"  from  the 
grassroots. 

That  Is  language  Congress  understands: 
too  clear  to  misconstrue. 

To  object  to  trespass  on  the  rights  stated 
Is  not  to  be  antiunion,  but  to  oppose  the 
strsiltjacket  proposed,  with  its  strings  pulled 
by  reckless  hands  and  muscles  flexing  '* 
total  controls.  The  image  these  leaders  hare 
tried  to  project  has  been  blurred  at  some  level 
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by  arrogant  disregard  of  both  national  secu- 
rity and  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
on  the  domestic  front. 

Despite  unprecedented  prosperity  and  rec- 
ord wage  levels,  the  past  year  has  been 
marked  by  more  strikes,  labor-management 
strife,  and  loss  of  man-hours,  than  any  time 
in  a  decade.  More  than  18  million  man-diiys 
were  lost,  climaxed  by  the  unwarranted  and 
vicious  New  York  transit  strike  which  for  2 
weeks  paralyzed  the  Nation's  most  populous 
city. 

The  abuse  of  labor  power,  as  exempllfled  by 
the  prolonged  strike  in  the  East  Alton,  111.. 
small  arms  production  plant  which,  it  now 
is  charged,  forced  the  Defense  Department  to 
purchase  millions  of  rounds  of  ammunition 
from  Europe  to  prosecute  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
Is  an  Indictment  which  can  hardly  be  over- 
looked as  lawmakers  ponder  the  current  re- 
quest by  APL-CIO  to  extend  Its  dominating 
influence  over  every  worker  in  America. 

Certainly,  the  antics  of  labor's  high  com- 
mand. In  these  Instances,  do  not  qualify  it 
[or  the  absolute  powers  it  now  seeks. 

The  right  of  an  individual  to  work  without 
being  compelled  to  Join  a  union  is  as  funda- 
mental as  a  right  to  the  fruits  of  his  own 
labor. 

If  this  were  the  sole  issue  Involved  It  would 
be  sufficient  cause  for  Congress  to  keep  Sec- 
tion 14(b)  intact. 

Por  lawmakers  to  turn  the  Nation's  work- 
ers over  to  a  union  monopoly — regardless  of 
Its  record,  good  or  bad,  of  concern  for  na- 
tional welfare  In  times  of  crisis — is  Incon- 
ceivable. At  the  very  peak  of  advertised  con- 
cern for  civil  rights,  per  se,  the  repeal  In 
question  would  abolish  an  elementary  and 
primary  right. 

It  looks  as  though  some  power-hungry 
labor  leaders,  by  facts  of  record,  have  dug  a 
grave  for  their  own  ambitious  plans  In  this 
particular. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  an  excellent  edi- 
torial and  brings  out  a  vital  and  im- 
portant point:  namely,  that  this  issue  is 
one  affecting  the  national  security  of 
this  Nation.  It  also  brings  out  other  im- 
iwrtant  points  about  the  importance  of 
preserving  intact  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  leaves  it  to  the 
people  of  each  State  to  say  whether  they 
wish  any  right-to-work  law  or  not.  It 
does  not  tell  them  they  have  to  have 
one.  It  leaves  it  to  the  good  judgment, 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  people  of  each 
State  of  this  Nation  whether  they  wish 
to  have  a  right-to-work  law. 

What  is  fairer,  what  is  more  just, 
what  is  more  equitable,  than  leaving  to 
the  people  of  each  State  this  important 
question? 

Has  it  reached  the  point  where  we  no 
longer  trust  the  people?  Have  we  gone 
so  far,  for  political  reasons,  that  we  dele- 
gate powers  to  labor  bosses  which  they 
way  in  turn  abuse? 

I  say  that  the  time  has  come  when 
Senators  must  stand  up  like  men  and 
be  counted. 

Now  is  the  time  when  they  must  stand 
up  for  the  people  to  see  which  ones  be- 
leve  in  freedom  and  which  ones  are  will- 
pig  to  delegate  freedom  to  the  labor 
"osses  of  this  country. 

Are  we  going  to  preserve  the  right  of 
tne  workingman?  If  so,  let  us  then  pre- 
sence I4(b». 

,^^5  *^  ^°^"^  ^  preserve  the  integrity 
01  this  country  in  time  of  peril  and  not 
jeopardize  the  national  defense  of  this 
"ation?     If  so,  let  us  preserve  14(b). 


Are  we  going  to  preserve  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  citizen  to  say  whether 
he  wishes  to  join  a  labor  union  as  a 
prerequisite  to  holding  a  job?  If  so,  let 
us  preserve  section  14(b) . 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  present 
to  the  Senate  some  editorials  from  news- 
papers from  the  great  State  of  South 
Carolina  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represents  In  this  body.  First,  I  should 
like  to  present  an  editorial  pubUshed  in 
the  Dillon  Herald  of  Dillon,  S.C,  en- 
titled, "Amending  Religion,"  which  reads 
as  follows : 

Amending  Religion 

We  thought  that  the  lowest  in  political 
hypocrisy  had  been  achieved  by  those  Con- 
gressmen who  claimed  that  they  were  in- 
suring the  workingman's  economic  freedom 
by  voting  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  But  now  the  Senate  Labor 
Subcommittee,  headed  by  Senator  Morse, 
of  Oregon,  has  endorsed  rep>eal  of  section 
14(b)  and  additionally  proposed  an  amend- 
ment which  would,  in  effect,  make  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  and  labor  ofH- 
clals  the  overseers  of  some  worker's  religious 
beliefs,  while  pretending  to  guarantee  free- 
dom of  conscience. 

To  be  exempt  from  Joining  and  paying 
dues  to  a  labor  union,  under  the  amend- 
ment, a  workingman  would  have  to  (li  ob- 
tain "a  certificate  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  •  •  •  that  he  •  •  •  holds 
conscientious  objections  to  membership  in 
any  labor  organization  based  upon  his  re- 
ligious training  and  beliefs",  and  (2)  have 
"timely  paid,  in  lieu  of  periodic  dues  and 
initiation  fees,  sums  equal  to  such  dues  and 
initiation  fees  to  a  nonreliglous  charitable 
fund  exempt  from  taxation  •  •  •  desig- 
nated by  the  labor  organization." 

Read  that  again,  if  you  wish.  And.  if  you 
still  can't  believe  it,  you  may  want  to  con- 
tact your  own  Senator  and  ask  him  to  send 
you  a  complete  copy  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. You  may  want  to  inquire,  at  the  same 
time,  how  your  Senator  stands  on  this  issue, 
or  to  send  a  note  of  encouragement  to  him 
and  his  fellow  Senators  who  are  planning 
to  filibuster  in  defense  of  section  14(b)  and 
the  workingman's  freedom.  This  proposed 
freedom  of  conscience  amendment  ought  to 
t>e  good  for  a  new  filibuster  record. 

As  we  see  it.  this  amendment  would  make 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  the 
"high  priests"  of  a  workingman's  exemption 
from  Joining  a  union,  while  the  union  bosses 
would  be  the  "high  priests"  of  his  redemp- 
tion for  refusing  to  do  so.  The  very  fact 
that  a  Senator  would  propose  or  endorse 
such  an  amendment,  even  under  the  pre- 
text of  guaranteeing  religious  freedom,  is 
evidence  that  he  realize  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  would  deprive  the  workingman 
of  freedom  in  the  first  place.  We  suppose 
It  would  still  be  permissible,  under  the  free- 
dom of  conscience  amendment,  for  an  un- 
employed person  to  pray  for  a  Job.  But 
perhaps  the  amenders  should  specify  in  law 
to  whom  such  a  prayer  should  be  addressed. 

I  Wish  to  present  to  the  Senate  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Spartan- 
burg, S.C,  Herald,  under  date  of  Febru- 
ary 20.  1965,  entitled,  "Right  To  Work." 
The  editorial  reads : 

The  grave  concern  held  by  many  Americans 
about  a  trend  toward  labor  government  at 
the  national  level  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  workers  who  belong  to  unions  at 
the  local  level.  Their  fear,  to  the  contrary, 
is  that  these  people  also  will  be  captives  of 
big  labor  leadership.  One  has  only  to  think 
about  the  records  of  some  national  union  or- 
ganizations to  get  the  point. 

One  mechanism  big  labor  hopes  to  use  to 
gain  control  without  regard  to  local  deelres 


is  compulsory  membership.  Its  leadership 
already  has  put  the  squeeze  on  President 
lohnson  for  his  help  in  outlawing  right-to- 
work  laws,  which  are  on  the  books  in  20 
States. 

That  should  be  coiTected  to  19  States. 

Congress  is  surely  feeling  the  heat  about 
now. 

The  Impression  given  on  the  matter  is 
that  organized  labor  is  determined  and 
unanimous  in  seeking  to  appeal  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  Not  so.  Many  in- 
dividual members  disagree  that  unions 
should  have  the  power  to  force  every  man 
to  belong  in  order  to  earn  a  living. 

And  certainly  the  big  labor  spokesmen  do 
not  represent  the  great  majority  of  American 
workingmen  who  choose  not  to  belong  to 
unions.  The  record  should  show  that  there 
is  substantial  opposition  within  the  ranks 
of  unions  to  enforced  membership. 

Recently,  while  AFL-CTO  leaders  were  plan- 
ning strategy  for  their  drive  against  14ib), 
a  protest  demonstration  was  going  on  in 
front  of  the  very  headquarters  where  they 
met.  It  was  conducted  by  APL-CIO  members 
who  have  formed  themselves  into  a  group 
called  Union  Members  Committee  Against 
Compulsory  Union  Membership.  A  spokes- 
man for  the  group  expressed  it  very  well: 
"We  believe  in  good  unions,  but  to  force  a 
man  to  join  a  union  to  hold  his  Job  is  un- 
American,  and  we  oppose  that  with  all  our 
might." 

Mr.  President,  I  now  wish  to  present 
to  the  Senate  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Greenville,  S.C,  Observer,  which 
is  condensed  from  the  Roanoke,  Va., 
Times,  entitled  "Right  To  Work  States 
Lead  Wage  Improvements": 

In  surveys  throughout  the  United  States, 
several  interesting  facts  were  revealed  In  con- 
nection with  the  right-to-work  laws  versus 
unionized  labor.  It  w.is  discovered  that  the 
highest  Improvement  In  Industrial  wages  were 
found  in  right-to-work  States:  the  rise  in 
per  capita  income  was  faster  in  right-to-work 
States;  the  rise  in  capital  expenditures  was 
higher  in  right-to-work  States,  and  the  gain 
in  value  of  wealth  added  in  manufacturing 
was  also  higher  in  these  States. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  of  the  chief  argu- 
ments against  rlght-to-work  laws  is  that  eco- 
nomic growth  and  the  rise  of  wage  levels  are 
retarded  In  the  States  having  such  legi.-^la- 
tion.  This  claim  deserves  serious  ex.imlna- 
tlon. 

These  facts,  gathered  from  19  States  pro- 
tecting the  worker's  right  to  earn  a  living 
without  having  to  pay  tribute  to  a  union, 
completely  refute  the  arguments  of  the 
union.  The  figures  assert  that  where  the 
worker  is  free  to  exercise  his  choice,  the 
better  his  chance  for  steady  economic 
Improvement. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  wish  to  present 
to  the  Senate  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Pickens  Sentinel  on  November  11. 
1964.  entitled,  "Organized  Labor's  Price- 
Tag": 

Moguls  of  the  AFL-CIO  are  now  readying 
a  series  of  demands  on  the  administration, 
and  what  they  hope  will  prove  to  be  a  "rub- 
t>er  stamp"  Congress,  that  will  go  along  with 
any  White  House  legislative  request  sent  to 
Capitol  Hill  Chief  of  these  demands  will  be 
repeal  of  section  14 ib)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  which  permits  the  Individual  States  to 
ban  the  union  shop  i  compulsory  union  mem- 
bership) through  so-called  righi-to-work 
laws  which  give  the  worker  his  God -given 
right  to  Join  or  not  to  Join  a  labor  union  as 
his  conscience  may  dictate 

In  making  their  demands,  leaders  of  or- 
ganized labor  will   claim  that  it  was  their 
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efforts  which  gave  L3J.  more  than  100  per- 
cent of  hla  16  million  popular  vote  plurality. 
They — the  labor  wheels — reason  It  this  way: 
Mr.  Johnaon's  plurality  was,  In  round  fig- 
ures. 16  million.  Organized  labor  boasts  a 
membership  of  15  million,  93  percent  reg- 
istered, or  13.9  million;  each  of  these  mil- 
lions, through  his  own  vote  and  the  sup- 
porting votes  of  friends  and  family  mem- 
bers, representing  1.3  votes  at  the  polls; 
ergo,  organized  labor  accounted  for  17.1 
million  L.BJ.  votes  last  November  3. 

The  reasoning  has  Its  faults,  but  It  Is  the 
reasoning  that  wUl  be  laid  before  L.B.J.  First 
and  foremost  Is  the  fact  that  the  wheels  of 
labor  do  not  know  that  rank-and-file  mem- 
bers voted  100  percent  for  L.B.J.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  p>os8lbly  as  many  as  4  million 
union  members  voted  against  Mr.  Johnson, 
primarily  because  of  his  stand  on  civil 
rights.  Union  members  voted  for  Senator 
Goldwater,  fearing  that  section  7  (fair 
employment  practices)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  could  cause  them  to  eventually  lose 
their  Jobs  as  future  enforcement  of  the  sec- 
tion conceivably  could  bring  about  forced 
employment  to  accommodate  demands  of 
minority  groups.  Just  as  New  York  City 
school  authorities  are  now  attempting  to 
bring  about  "racial  balance"  In  public 
schools  through  the  unwise  expedient  of 
busing  chlfdren  from  home  neighborhoods 
to  more  distant  schools. 

Doubtless  organized  labor,  through  Its  ef- 
forts to  get  out  the  vote  and  Its  door-bell 
ringing  of  the  precinct  level,  contributed 
much  to  Mr.  Johnson's  victory,  but  by  no 
stretch  of  the  Imagination  can  the  leaders 
claim  that  they  contributed  more  than  the 
16  million  popular  vote  plurality  L.B.J.  en- 
Joyed.  Further,  with  respect  to  rlght-to- 
work  laws,  Mr.  Johnson  Is  on  record  In  both 
House  and  Senate  as  declaring  the  rlght-to- 
work  law  of  his  native  Texas  "has  been  good 
for  Texas." 

Mr.  President,  I  now  wish  to  present 
to  the  Senate  an  editorial  from  the  Sun- 
News  of  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.  dated  De- 
cember 17.  1964,  which  is  entitled,  "Un- 
ion Fat-Cats  Make  Demands." 

America's  labor  tycoons  have  laid  It  at  the 
White  House  door. 

In  return  for  the  landslide  victory  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  they  expect  prompt  and  fa- 
vorable action  from  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  a  list  of  demands  that  would 
si>eed  our  creeping  socialism  to  a  full  gallop. 

Having  delivered  the  16  million  votes  mak- 
ing up  the  difference  between  the  42  million 
for  L.B.J,  and  the  26  million  for  Barry  Gold- 
water  (as  they  modestly  claim),  the  unions 
have  Instructed  the  administration  to: 

Repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  This  would  automatically  outlaw  the 
rlght-to-work  laws  that  have  been  passed 
thusfar  by  20  States  and  give  back  to  the 
union  bosses  a  nationwide  closed  shop  with 
the  right  to  levy  tribute  on  every  working 
American,  man  or  woman,  In  every  unionized 
craft  or  Industry  anywhere  for  the  privilege 
of  making  a  living. 

Again,  Mr.  President.  I  correct  the 
figure.  At  the  present  time  there  are  19 
States  with  rlght-to-work  laws. 

Amend  the  Landrum-Grlffln  Act  to  remove 
restrictions  obnoxious  to  the  unions. 

Impose  the  35-hour  workweek  and  double 
pay  for  overtime  on  the  Nation's  economy, 
two  demands  that  combine  to  ac.ileve  ap- 
preciable wage  hikes  in  defiance  of  existing 
contracts  and  without  negotiation. 

Boost  the  Federal  minimum  wage  of  $1.25 
(now  responsible  for  widespread  unemploy- 
ment among  workers  of  limited  capabilities) 
to»a. 

Place  eJl  employment  service  In  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment. 


These  are  the  demands  most  immediately 
affecting  labor;  but  there  are  many  more, 
such  as  medicare,  the  scrapping  of  present 
Immigration  laws,  and  colos.sal  public  works 
for  the  war  on  poverty  together  with  others 
that  would  render  specific  aid  to  spread  of 
communism  in  the  United  States. 

But  first  and  foremost  is  repeal  of  section 
14ib) — proclaimed  by  the  executive  council 
of  the  AFL-CIO  as  its  No.  1  objective, 
Rlght-to-work  l.iws  must  be  smashed  even 
though  offlclal  figures  show  that  union  mem- 
bership gains  have  been  c^reater.  and  the 
economic  gain.o  of  workers  have  been  greater 
In  the  Rlght-to-work  States  than  In  those 
where  compulsory  union  membership  Is  Im- 
posed 

It  should  be  apparent  to  the  Congress  that 
the  greedy  demands  of  the  labor  bosses  are 
no  more  In  their  own  long-range  Interest 
than  that  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
And  let  the  Congress  beware  in  approaching 
unionism's  prime  exaction  for  political  serv- 
ices. If  14ibi  should  prove  to  be  the  dom- 
ino that  tumbles  all  the  others  on  tht  must 
list,  our  public  servants  will  have  voted 
their  own  destruction  as  well  as  that  of  all 
the  rest  of  us — the  union  fat-cats  included. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  present  to  the 
Senate  an  editorial  from  the  Kershaw 
News-Era  of  Kershaw.  S.C  dated  De- 
cember 23.  1964.  and  entitled  "After 
14' bi — The  Deluge": 

After  14(b) — The  Deluge 

America's  labor  tycoons  have  laid  it  at  the 
White  House  door. 

In  return  for  the  landslide  victory  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  they  expect  prompt  and  favor- 
able action  from  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress on  a  list  of  demands  that  would  speed 
our  creeping  socialism  to  a  full  gallop. 

Having  delivered  the  16  million  votes 
making  up  the  difference  between  the  42 
million  for  LB, J.  and  the  26  million  for 
Barry  Goldwater  (as  they  motiestly  claim), 
the  unions  have  Instructed  the  administra- 
tion to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  This  would  automatically  out- 
law the  right-to-work  laws  that  have  been 
passed  thus  far  by  20  States  and  give  back 
to  the  union  bosses  a  nationwide  closed  shop 
with  the  right  to  levy  tribute  on  every  work- 
ing American,  m.^n  or  woman,  in  every  union- 
ized craft  or  industry  anywhere  for  the  privi- 
lege of  m.iklng  a  living. 

And  I  correct  the  figure.  It  is  now  19 
States. 

Amend  the  Landrum-Griffin  .^ct  to  remove 
restrictions  obnoxious  to  the  unions. 

Impose  the  35-hour  workweek  and  double 
pay  for  overtime  on  the  Nations  economy, 
two  demands  that  combine  to  achieve  ap- 
preciable wage  hikes  in  defiance  of  existing 
contracts   and   without  negotiation. 

Boost  the  Federal  minimum  wage  of  $1.25 
(now  responsible  for  widespread  unemploy- 
ment among  workers  of  limited  capabilities) 
to  $2. 

Place  all  employment  service  In  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  Government, 

These  are  the  demands  most  Immediately 
affecting  labor;  but  there  are  many  more, 
such  as  medicare,  the  scrapping  of  present 
Immigration  laws,  and  colossal  public  works 
for  the  war  on  poverty,  together  with  others 
that  would  render  specific  aid  to  spread  of 
communism  in  the  United  States. 

But  first  and  foremost  is  repeal  of  section 
14ib) — proclaimed  by  the  executive  council 
of  the  AFL-CIO  as  its  No.  1  objective.  Rlght- 
to-work  laws  must  be  smashed  even  though 
official  figures  show  that  union  membership 
gains  have  been  greater,  and  the  economic 
gains  of  workers  have  been  greater  in  the 
rlght-to-work  States  than  In  those  where 
compulsory  union  membership  Is  Imposed. 

It  should  be  apparent  to  the  Congress 
that  the  greedy  demands  of  the  labor  bosses 


are  no  more  in  their  own  long-range  interest 
than  that  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
And  let  the  Congress  beware  in  approaching 
unionism's  prime  exaction  for  political  serv- 
ices. If  14(b)  should  prove  to  be  the  dom- 
ino that  tumbles  all  the  others  on  the  must 
list,  our  public  servants  will  have  voted  their 
own  destruction  as  'veil  as  that  of  all  the  rest 
of  us — the  union  fat-cats  Included. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  now  like  to 
present  to  the  Senate  an  editorial  from 
the  Florence,  S.C,  News,  dated  Decem- 
ber 31,  1964,  entitled  "Right-To-Work 
Law  Battle  Ahead." 

RiGHT-To-'WoRK  Law  Battle  Ahead 

Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  per- 
mits rlght-to-work  laws.  South  Carolina  Is 
1  of  20  States  with  such  laws. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  correct  the  fig- 
ure to  19  States. 

One  of  organized  labor's  objectives  Is  to 
repeal  the  permissive  Taft-Hartley  section 
and  put  an  end  to  right  to  work. 

The  Democratic  platform  supports  this  ob- 
jective of  labor.  President  Johnson  is,  there- 
fore, confronted  with  the  decision  whether 
he  will  throw  the  weight  of  his  Influence  be- 
hind the  move.  For  a  President  who  is  seek- 
ing to  cultivate  good  relations  with  both 
business  and  labor,  the  dilemma  he  faces  Is 
not  an  enviable  one. 

Right  to  work  Is  a  basic  right.  It  protects 
the  right  of  a  worker  to  Join  a  union  or  not 
to  Join.  The  union  pKJsltlon  questions  the 
right  of  norunembers  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  bargaining  without  supporting  the  union. 

Which  of  the  two  Is  more  basic,  the  right 
of  a  worker  to  work  without  union  member- 
ship if  he  chooses,  or  the  right  of  unions  to 
be  protected  against  nonunion  membership? 
To  us  the  answer  Is  clear.  To  deprive  an  in- 
dividual worker  of  his  right  to  work  without 
union  membership  Is  to  take  from  him  a 
right  essential  to  a  free  society. 

An  AFL-CIO  spokesman  believes  that  the 
repeal  effort  "Is  likely  to  swing  on  what 
President  Johnson  will  do." 

And  we  all  know  his  decision. 

Labor  will,  therefore,  be  watching  the 
President's  moves.  And  so  will  the  20  States 
with  rlght-to-work  laws. 

I  might  adds  Mr.  President,  so  will  the 
other  19  States  of  the  Union  in  which 
people  live  who  believe  in  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  present  to  the 
Senate  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Right 
To  Work,"  published  in  the  Charleston, 
S.C,  News  and  Courier  of  January  2, 
1965: 

The  Right  To    Work 

As  soon  as  the  new  Congress  convenes,  the 
public  can  expect  a  powerful  drive  to  be 
launched  to  kill  State  rlght-to-work  laws. 
This  is  a  top  priority  objective  of  AFL-CIO 
leaders.  Their  principal  goal  In  Congress  is 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  that  allows  States  to  enact  rlght-to-work 
laws.  These  laws  ban  the  union  shop,  un- 
der which  employees  are  compelled  to  Join 
a  union  within  30  days  of  being  hired. 

It  Is  ironical  that  the  AFI^CIO  Is  among 
the  loudest  organizations  In  calling  ior 
equal  rights  for  all  Americans.  The  union 
bosses  are  absolutely  against  equal  rights 
for  worklngmen.  They  don't  want  employ- 
ees to  have  a  choice  as  to  whether  they  Join 
a  union.  They  demand  that  every  Jobhold- 
er in  a  plant  or  factory  be  subjected  to  com- 
pulsory unionism. 

The  Democratic  gains  In  the  last  election 
mean  that  the  AFL-CIO  will  be  In  a  much 
better  position  to  destroy  the  rlght-to-work 
protection  now  afforded  many  Americans. 
Believers  in  industrial  freedom  will  have  to 
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work  hard  to  overcome  the  union  bosses  who 
favor  compulsion. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  now  like  to 
present  to  the  Senate  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Right  To  Work."  published 
in  the  Greenville,  S.C.  Observer  of  Janu- 
ary 7, 1965: 

The  Right  To  Work 

As  the  new  Congress  convenes,  the  public 
can  expect  a  powerful  drive  to  be  launched 
to  kill  State  rlght-to-work  laws.  This  is  a 
top  priority  objective  of  AFL-CIO  leaders. 
Their  principal  goal  In  Congress  Is  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  that 
allows  States  to  enact  right-to-work  laws. 
These  laws  ban  the  union  shop,  under  which 
employees  are  compelled  to  Join  a  union 
within  30  days  of  being  hired. 

It  is  ironical  that  the  AFL-CIO  is  among 
the  loudest  organizations  In  calling  for  equal 
rights  for  all  Americans.  The  union  bosses 
are  absolutely  against  equal  rights  for  work- 
lngmen. They  don't  want  employees  to 
have  a  choice  as  to  whether  they  Join  a  union. 
They  demand  that  every  Jobholder  in  a  plant 
or  factory  be  subjected  to  compulsory  union- 
ism. 

The  Democratic  gains  In  the  last  election 
mean  that  the  AFL-CIO  will  be  in  a  much 
better  position  to  destroy  the  rlght-to-work 
protection  now  afforded  many  Americans. 
Believers  in  industrial  freedom  will  have  to 
work  hard  to  overcome  the  union  bosses  who 
favor  compulsion. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  wish  to  present  to 
the  Senate  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Individual  Right  Is  Greater,"  published 
in  the  Florence,  S.C,  News  of  January  7, 
1965: 

The  iNorvmuAL  Right  Is  Greater 

While  President  Johnson  did  not  say  in 
so  miiny  words  that  he  would  seek  to  repeal 
'.he  rlght-to-work  provision  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,   he  Implied   that  Intention. 

His  statement  was  as  follows: 

"As  pledged  In  our  1960  and  1964  Demo- 
cratic platforms,  I  will  propose  to  Congress 
changes  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Including 
section  I4ibi.  I  will  do  so  hoping  to  reduce 
conflicts  that  for  several  years  have  divided 
Americans  in  several  States." 

Presumably,  any  change  in  section  14(b) 
would  result  in  direct  repeal  of  Its  provision. 
That  provision  entitles  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation providing  that  membership  or  lack  of 
membership  in  a  union  shall  not  be  a  bar  to 
employment. 

South  Carolina  is  among  20  States  with  a 
rlght-to-work  law. 

I  correct  that  figure;  it  is  now  19 
States. 

It  has  been  an  encouragement  to  Industrial 
development.  Moreover,  it  protects  the 
basic  right  of  an  Individual  to  work  without 
infnngement. 

In  proposing  to  repeal  this  section  of  Taft- 
Hartley,  the  President  will  meet  with  de- 
termined opposition. 

The  argument  of  unions  Is  that  workers 
should  not  be  permitted  to  share  In  the  bene- 
fits of  bargaining  without  being  represented 
by  union  membership  in  that  bargaining. 

But  the  right  of  an  Individual  to  work 
without  impairment  Is  more  basic  than  the 
fight  of  unions  to  require  membership  for 
participation  in  whatever  benefits  accrue 
irom  bargaining. 

It  is  more  important  to  protect  the  free- 
Qom  of  the  individual  than  the  freedom  of 
'he  union  Repeal  of  the  right-to-work 
P™"^ion  would  not  only  violate  Individual 
iri  '"^  "^  ^'°tild  strengthen  the  power  of 
unions  to  disrupt  production  In  violation  of 
toe  public  interest. 


Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  so 
that  I  may  propound  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  the  great  State  of  Kentucky  with 
the  understanding  that  I  shall  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor,  and  that  his  state- 
ment or  remarks  or  address  will  appear 
at  some  other  place  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rib- 
icoFF  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be  a 
quorum  call,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
will  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor  and 
will  not  be  charged,  when  he  resumes, 
with  a  separate  address  on  his  part  in 
connection  with  the  pending  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr,  President,  I 
now  present  to  the  Senate  an  editorial 
from  the  Columbia,  S.C,  Record,  issue  of 
January  9,  1965,  entitled  "Indentured 
Servitude  Again?"    The  editorial  reads: 

Whether  President  Johnson  is  deadly  ear- 
nest about  repealing  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  none  can  say  as  of  now 
Indeed,  in  his  state  of  the  Union  report  he 
espoused  the  alteration  with  seeming  con- 
viction. But  leports  filtering  out  of  Wash- 
ington indicate  that  the  "determination" 
may  be  nothing  mf)re  than  fluffy  meringue. 

Nor  can  It  be  assumed  that  the  heavily 
Democratic  and  essentially  liberal  Congress 
will  approve  the  change,  despite  Presidential 
and  union  pressure. 

The  Issue,  in  short,  is  in  doubt. 

The  philosophical  arguments  on  both  sides, 
by  now,  are  known  to  the  voting  public. 
Proponents  of  repeal  contend  that  the  non- 
iiuionlst  obtains  all  the  benefits  of  union 
efforts  without  any  contribution.  This,  they 
assert,  is  unfair  to  unionists. 

On  the  other  hand,  opponents  of  repeal 
contend  that  no  man  should  be  compelled — 
even  though  he  be  a  minority  of  one — to 
Join  a  union  as  a  condition  of  emplo\Tnent 
Such  compulsion,  they  assert,  violates  an- 
cient Anglo-Saxon  legal  protection  of  the 
Individual,  the  Constitution  in  several  of  Its 
parts,  and  is  a  form  of  human  bondage. 

Philosophically,  we  have  long  agreed  with 
those  who  would  protect  the  Individual's 
right  to  work  without  compulsory  unionism 
as  a  mandatory  condition  of  employment. 
We  shall  continue  to  support  this  conviction. 

The  principal  pressure  for  repeal  is  not 
philosophic,  however,  but  practical. 

Organized  labor  has  steadily  been  losing 
p)ower  as  a  national  institution.  Shifting 
of  the  working  populace  Into  areas  of  the 
labor  force  not  conditioned  to  unions  has 
weakened  union  leaders'  power.  Few  human 
beings,  once  having  seized  or  having  been 
seized  by  great  power,  are  eager  to  relinquish 
any  portion. 

Automation  of  American  Industry  and  a 
continued  Increase  In  white-collar  workers 
guarantees  loss  of  power. 


Additionally,  many  union  leaders  have 
been  distressed  over  their  inability  to  or- 
giuilze  workers  in  many  rlght-to-work 
States,  Including  South  Carolina.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  enlightened  and  benevolent  man- 
agement has  been  (and  Is)  the  surest  bul- 
wark. 

Right-to-work  laws,  permissive  in  the 
several  States  under  14(b)  of  Taft-Hartley,  do 
not  prevent  and  are  not  designed  to  thwart 
unionization.  Tliey  are  Intended  to  protect 
the  individual  irom  forced  association  m  his 
pursuit  of  life,  liberty  and  happiness. 

The  section  reads:  "Nothing  in  this  act 
(Taft-Hartley)  should  be  construed  as  au- 
thorizing the  execution  or  application  of 
agreements  requiring  membership  In  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  employment 
In  any  State  or  Territory  In  which  such  ex- 
ecution or  application  is  prohibited  by  State 
or  Territorial  law." 

It  should  stand.  Else,  the  United  States 
will  have  returned,  in  a  very  real  sense,  to 
the  colonial  attitudes  toward  Indentured  ser- 
vitude and  slavery.  In  Anglo-Saxon  Juris- 
prudence, the  alteration  would  take  us  back 
to  the  days  before  the  barons  confronted 
King  John  witli  the  historic  Magi^a  Carta 
at  Runnymede. 

I  shall  now  read  an  editorial  from 
the  Woodruff  News,  of  WoodruflF,  S.C, 
issue  of  January  10, 1965,  entitled  "Do-It- 
Yourself  Job."   It  reads: 

For  a  preview  cf  what  lies  ahead  for  the 
19  States  with  right-to-work  laws,  should 
our  Congressmen  fall  to  support  Taft -Hart- 
ley's section  14(b),  there  Is  the  night  of 
June  10,  at  Garrett,  Ind. 

Here,  in  this  State  that  had  but  recently 
repealed  Its  rlght-to-work  law  on  the  pious 
assertion  of  union  bosses  that  this  was  the 
way  to  peace  and  tranquillity,  200  to  300 
goons  of  both  sexes  besieged  a  struck  elec- 
trical equipment  plant  and  held  prisoner  70 
workers,  mostly  women,  through  a  night  of 
terror. 

Practically  ali  of  the  plant  windows  were 
smashed,  according  to  the  Chicago  Tribune 
rejKirt.  the  captive  workers  being  cut  and 
bruised  by  flying  glass  and  stones.  TTilrteen 
workers'  cars  were  damaged,  one  destroyed 
by  a  gasoline  bomb.  An  estimated  30  to  40 
fires  were  set  by  rallro;id  flares  and  gasoline 
bombs — in  an  abandoned  church  nearby,  on 
the  factory  loading  dock  and  variously 
around  the  plant. 

The  Garrett  fire  department  responded  to 
four  calls  to  put  out  fires  at  the  plant,  and 
once  to  a  false  alarm  that  sent  the  fire- 
fighters to  another  part  of  town  while  a 
fu-e  w-as  set  at  the  plant.  This  and  other 
blazes  were  extinguished  by  police,  on- 
lookers and  even  pickets.  The  violence. 
which  began  at  6  p  m.  continued  unchecked 
tintil  3  a.m.  when  Mayor  C.  E.  Miller  ordered 
the  plant  closed  for  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  corrununity. 

We  are  reminded  by  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent Reed  Larson  of  the  National  Rlght-To- 
Work  Committee  that  these  results  of  repeal 
In  Indiana  fail  to  support  the  testimony  of 
Labor  Secretary  Wlllard  Wlrtz  before  a 
House  Labor  Subcommittee  only  '2  months 
ago.  He  called  for  repeal  of  14 ib I— which 
is  that  part  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  that  re- 
affirms the  right  of  States  to  ban  com- 
pulsory union  membershl[3 — as  "a  very  real 
contribution  to  Industrial  peace,"  It's  re- 
peal would  remove,  he  said,  "one  of  the  most 
serious  sources  of  bitter  labor-management 
suspicion  and  conflict." 

Mr.  Larson  feels  that  since  Secretary  Wlrtz 
Is  so  obviously  WTong.  he  ought  to  .say  so, 
and  urge  Congressmen  to  preserve  14(bi  — 
and  to  defend  those  19  States  where  workers 
do  not  have  to  pay  Job  rent  in  union  dues 
against  the  wave  of  violence  that  rei>eal 
would  touch  off. 
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However,  thlA  1b  a  ]ob  we  think  the  voters 
can  handle  better  for  themselves — If  they 
get  at  It  quick. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  present  to  the 
Senate  an  editorial  entitled,  "Rlght-To- 
Work  Passes  Challenge  to  Public,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Spartanburg,  S.C.  Herald 
on  January  10,  1965,  reading  as  follows: 

Are  the  floodgates  open  on  those  things 
many  Americans  fear  about  runaway  cen- 
tral  government? 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  arrive  at  such  a 
■  conclusion. 

One  of  the  moet  cogent  cases  In  point  Is 
the  current  press  by  big  labor  to  force  repeal 
of  State  rlght-to-work  laws  through  Federal 
action. 

The  Immediate  target  Is  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Big  labor  has  set  as  Its  moet  Important 
gocU  the  repeal  of  that  section  so  that  unions 
In  every  State  will  be  able  to  force  people 
to  be  members  whether  they  wish  to  be  or 
not. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  added  force  to 
the  big  labor  crusade  by  endorsing  repeal 
In  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 

Governmental  leaders  in  South  Carolina 
Immediately  voiced  their  concern  over  this 
stand.  Oov.  Donald  Russell  said,  "I 
have  expressed  myself  many  times  In  favor  of 
the  rlght-to-work  law." 

Senator  Edgar  Brown  said.  "He  may  get 
Federal  legislation,  but  he  certainly  won't 
get  any  cooperation  In  South  Carolina  for 
It." 

Senator  Rembert  Dennis  of  Berkeley, 
called  the  President's  stand  "groes  Inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  the  Statee." 

Unfortunately,  the  rights  of  States  no 
longer  hsve  much  validity  In  consideration 
of  Federal  laws. 

South  Carolina  Is  one  of  20  States — 

Again,  I  correct  that  to  19  States  now, 
since  Indiana  repealed  its  right-to-work 
law — 
which  have  rlght-to-work  laws. 

Oxu*  statute  says  simply  that  it  is  Illegal 
to  deprive  any  person  of  his  Job  either  be- 
cause he  refuses  to  Join  a  union  or  because 
he  does  Join.  It  guarantees  each  Individual 
the  right  of  choice. 

Why  Is  It  so  Important  to  big  labor  unions 
to  get  this  law  off  the  books? 

Because  they  are  having  difBculty  selling 
their  cause  on  Its  own  merits.  They  want  to 
push  for  union-shop  agreements,  under 
which  every  worker  must  Join  the  union  and 
pay  Its  dues  no  matter  how  he  feels  about  it. 

This  Is  patently  wrong;  and  South  Carolina 
Is  wise  to  guarantee  Its  people  the  freedom  to 
make  their  own  choice  in  the  matter. 

A  national  survey  last  September,  by  the 
Opinion  Research  Corp..  reveals  that  a  grow- 
ing majority  of  Americans  are  in  accord 
with  the  rlght-to-work  principle. 

Sixty-seven  percent  of  those  p>olled  said 
they  wanted  It  so  a  man  can  hold  a  Job 
whether  or  not  be  belongs  to  a  union.  By 
comparison.  30  percent  said  they  preferred  for 
him  to  be  able  to  get  a  Job  without  union 
membership  but  that  he  be  required  to  Join 
after  he  Is  hired.  Only  two  percent  wanted 
to  require  membership  to  get  a  Job. 

In  1956,  48  percent  wanted  open  employ- 
ment rights:  In  1962  this  percentage  had 
risen  to  62  percent. 

Big  labor  feels  that  President  Johnson  is 
obligated  for  union  support  in  his  election. 
Its  leaders  will  use  every  device  they  can  to 
get  his  influence^  work  in  Congress. 

The  hope  for  continued  free  choice  lies  in 
the  public's  desire  for  It,  as  Interpreted  to 
and  by  their  representatives  in  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  present  to  the  Senate 
an  editorial  entitled  "  'Freedom'  To  Loot 
Treasury,"  published  in  the  Columbia 


Record   of  Columbia.   S.C,   reading   as 
follows : 

In  an  article  on  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  In  the  current  Issue  of  "Textile 
Labor."  this  rather  startling  definition  of 
"freedom"  app>ears: 

Supporters  of  so-called  rlght-to-work  laws 
would  have  you  believe  that  the  union  shop 
creates  monopolistic  union  power.  Actually, 
under  present  law.  an  individual  member 
may  have  all  the  freedom  he  wants,  as  long 
as  he  pays  his  dues.  A  member  may  loot  the 
union  treasury,  yet  remain  on  the  Job.  He 
may  cross  a  picket  line  and  help  break  a  strike 
of  his  own  union:  while  he  pays  his  dues, 
the  most  a  union  can  do  is  suspend  or  expel 
him  from  Its  ranks.  And,  the  union  cannot 
have  the  offender  fired  from  his  Job. 

What  worker,  we  might  ask.  wants  the 
"freedom"  to  loot  the  treasury  without  los- 
ing his  Job'' 

Quite  expectantly,  the  textile  union  publi- 
cation misses  the  point  of  the  "freedom" 
asked  by  many  workers — the  freedom  not  to 
be  required  to  pay  dues  to  any  union — 
the  freedom  to  Join,  or  not  Join,  a  union. 
Most  South  Carolina  employees,  we  believe, 
want  the  freedom  to  pay.  or  not  pay,  dues. 

If  section  14(b)  is  repealed  (and  we  pray 
it  Is  not  I.  perhaps  the  Nation  should  con- 
sider bestowing  union  membership  upon  all 
of  its  children  at  birth,  thus  obviating  the 
necessity  for  Joining  a  union  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  present  to  the 
Senate  an  editorial  from  the  Aiken 
Standard  and  Review  of  Aiken,  S.C— 
incidentally,  my  home  city — entitled 
"Consistency  No  Jewel  to  L.B.J.,"'  and 
dated  January  15,  1965.  The  editorial 
reads: 

President  Johnson,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  me.ssage.  declared  that  the  Nation  Is 
dedicated  to  "freedom  from  arbitrary  power" 
not  merely  for  Americans  but  for  all. 

"Our  Nation  was  created,"  he  said,  "to 
help  strike  away  the  chains  of  ignorance 
and  misery  and  tyranny  wherever  they  keep 
man  less  than  God  means  him  to  be" 

Yet.  within  minutes,  he  gave  the  signal 
for  a  nationwide  return  to  compulsory  union- 
ism In  saying  that  he  would  ask  the  Congress 
for  "changes  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Includ- 
ing section  14ib)  " 

Reed  Larson,  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Right-To-Work  Committee,  prompt- 
ly branded  this  strange  "Inconsistency"  as 
"the  most  f.intastlc  paradox  of  the  campaign 
to  repeal  14ib)"  and  bracketed  Labor  Secre- 
tary Wlrtz  with  the  President  in  this  offense 
against  the  commonsense  of  the  American 
public.  He  quoted  Mr.  Wlrtz  as  saying: 
"The  large  edifice  of  civil  rights  is  dependent 
on  equality  of  employment  opportunity." 
and  again:  "If  men  •  •  •  are  to  be  truly 
free  In  accord  with  the  tenets  of  democracy, 
then  they  must  be  free  to  seek  a  livelihood 
without  prejudice."  Mr  Larson  said  that  he 
thought  it  "strange  that  Mr  Wlrtz  can  offer 
these  brave  words  at  the  same  time  he  is 
leading  the  fight  to  further  the  cause  of 
forced  union  membership,  to  extend  even 
further  the  arbitrary  control  by  the  Federal 
Government  over  the  lives  of  all  our 
citizens." 

Referring  to  a  recent  survey  showing  that 
67  percent  of  Americans  favor  voluntary 
unionism,  Mr  Larson  charged  that,  in  the 
face  of  mounting  public  opinion,  "the  Presi- 
dent has  now  openly  pledged  to  take  away 
another  individual  freedom." 

"Still,  no  one  with  a  good  memory  should 
be  surprised  at  the  President's  'incon- 
sistency'." Mr  Larson  said.  When  the  Presi- 
dent was  campaigning  In  1960  and  again 
last  year,  he  did  not  mention  that  as  a 
Congressman  he  voted  for  Taft-Hartley,  as 
a  Senator  he  voted  against  repealing  14(b), 
and  in  1960  supported  Texas'  rlght-to-work 


law  in  campaigning  for  reelection  to  the 
Senate — while  campaigning  against  it  at 
J.F.K,'s  running  mate. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  now  like  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Senate  an  editorial  from  the 
Greenville  News,  of  Greenville,  S.C,  en- 
titled, "The  Case  for  Section  14(b) ,"  and 
dated  January  16,  1965.  The  editorial 
holds: 

The  many  other  points  made  in  President 
Johnson's  state  of  the  Union  message,  and 
the  special  requests  he  has  sent  to  Congress 
since,  naturally  have  attracted  the  most  local 
and  national  public  attention. 

But  his  implied  threat  to  the  rlght-to-work 
laws  in  force  in  20  States — 

Again  I  correct  that  to  19,  because  In- 
diana repealed  its  right-to-work  law 
since  the  editorial  was  printed — 
under  authorization  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
is  much  more  serious  than  his  rather  vague 
references  to  certain  other  matters. 

The  implication  is  that  the  administration 
will  recommend  and  work  for  congressional 
enactment  of  legislation  which  will  drastic- 
ally change  or  repeal  outright  section  14(b). 
This  1947  amendment  to  the  labor-manage- 
ment relations  law  authorizes  the  States  to 
enact  statutes  outlawing  the  "union  shop" 
contracts  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  union 
bosses. 

The  F>resldent  merely  said  he  would  propose 
changes  in  the  union-management  statutes, 
"Including  section  14(b),"  without  specify- 
ing what  these  proposals  might  be.  Union 
leaders  promptly  took  tills  to  mean  repeal  of 
the  section. 

It  is  obvious  that  they  have  received  as- 
surances to  that  effect  from  the  President 
himself.  President  George  Meany  of  the 
APL-CIO,  and  other  top  unioneers,  have  had 
one  or  more  long  conferences  with  the  Presi- 
dent since  last  November  and  they  have 
emerged  beaming  each  time. 

The  rlght-to-work  laws  have  been  mucli 
misunderstood  and  maligned.  It  has  been 
charged  that  the  term  "rlght-to-work"  is  a 
misnomer,  and  perhaps  it  is.  It  would  be 
more  correct  to  refer  to  the  laws  as  "freedom 
from  unionism"  statutes,  for  that  Is  what 
they  should  be.  In  fact,  to  fairly  accompllgh 
their  purpose  they  should  go  further  than 
they  do. 

Simply  stated,  the  laws  say  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  compelled  to  Join  a  union  as  a 
condition  of  employment.  He  does  not  have 
to  be  a  member  of  the  union  having  a  con- 
tract with  an  employer  to  get  a  Job.  He  can- 
not legally  be  required  to  Join  after  he  gets  It. 
Hence,  the  term  "right  to  work"  which 
means  the  right  not  to  Join  a  union  as  well 
as  freedom  to  Join  voluntarily. 

The  directors  of  the  South  Carolina  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  recently  adopted  a 
resolution  opposing  "the  repeal  or  amend- 
ment in  any  respect  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  aa 
amended."  In  the  "whereas's"  of  the  resolu- 
tion, the  50  or  so  business  and  Industry 
spokesmen  representing  over  3,000  firms, 
stated  a  good  case  for  the  rlght-to-work  law 
of  South  Carolina  and  against  repeal  of  the 
permissive  Federal  statute. 

A  few  excerpts: 

"Employees  should  be  free  to  decide  for 
themselves  whether  to  Join  or  not  to  Join 
a  labor  organization  and  their  right  to  worlc 
should  never  be  dependent  upon  membership 
In,  affiliation  with,  or  financial  support  of 
a  labor  organization,  or  any  other  organizs- 
tlon. 

"The  right  to  work  Is  Jeopardized  by  com- 
pulsory tmionlsm. 

"A  labor  organization  should  recruit  and 
hold  its  members  on  its  merits  and  not  by 
making  membership  in  or  compulsory  pay- 
ment to  any  organization  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment. 
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"The  right  to  work  and  the  right  of  associa- 
tion including  both  the  right  to  Join  and  the 
right  not  to  Join  are  basic  liberties,  and  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments  should  take 
effective  action  to  protect  them. 

A  public  opinion  poll  taken  in  1964  by  a 
respected  and  reliable  opinion  research  cor- 
poration of  Princeton,  N.J.,  shows  the  major- 
ity of  the  American  public  believes  that  no 
citizen  should  be  forced  to  Join  a  union  to 
obtain  or  to  hold  a  Job. 

■Chapter  3  of  title  40  of  the  Code  of  Laws 
of  South  Carolina.  1962,  which  sets  forth 
rlght-to-work  law  in  this  State,  Is  both  nec- 
essary and  desirable  in  that  It  expresses  the 
wUl  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  South 
CJaroUna. 

■Recent  statistics  compiled  and  published 
by  the  U.S.  Labor  Department's  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  show  States  with  rlght-to- 
work  laws  continuing  to  lead  the  Nation  in 
the  rate  of  Improvement  of  industrial  wages 
and  the  creation  of  new  Industrial  Jobs." 

President  Johnson's  statement  that  he 
would  recommend  the  change  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  "strife  In  so  many  of  our 
States"  was  laughable  but  for  its  deadly 
seriousness.  There  has  been  relatively  little 
"strife"  in  the  rlght-to-work  States,  except 
for  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  union  leaders 
to  oppose  passage  of  the  laws  or  to  get  them 
repealed. 

The  President's  proposal  might  ultimately 
put  an  end  to  union  strife — after  every 
worker  had  l>een  compelled  by  union  tactics 
and  Federal  bureaucratic  coercion  to  Join  a 
union  and  follow  the  dictates  of  its  leaders 
without  opening  his  mouth.  But  the  real 
strife  would  only  then  begin. 

Not  all  that  Is  said  in  favor  of  the  statutes 
is  literally  true,  but,  then,  practically  nothing 
that  is  said  against  them  is.  With  NLRB 
decisions  favoring  anything  the  unions  do. 
while  muzzling  management,  the  State  stat- 
utes are  about  all  the  protection  the  worker 
has  against  compulsory  unionism. 

And  If  all  that  Is  said  In  favor  of  unions 
were  true,  still  nothing  can  be  said  for  forc- 
ing a  worker  to  Join. 

Mr,  President,  I  now  present  to  the 
Senate  an  editorial  from  the  Spartan- 
burg, S.C,  Herald,  dated  January  19, 
1965,  entitled  "Labor's  Second  Voice  on 
Right  To  Work." 
Labor's   Second   Voice    on    Right   To   Work 

The  grave  concern  held  by  many  Americans 
about  a  trend  toward  labor  government  at 
the  national  level  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  workers  who  belong  to  unions  at  the 
local  level. 

Their  fear,  to  the  contrary,  is  that  these 
people  also  will  be  captives  of  big  labor  lead- 
ership. One  has  only  to  think  about  the  rec- 
ords of  some  national  union  organizations 
to  get  the  point. 

One  mechanism  big  labor  hoj>es  to  use  to 
gain  control  without  regard  to  local  desires 
is  compulsory  membership.  Its  leadership 
already  has  put  the  squeeze  on  President 
Johnson  for  his  help  in  outlawing  rlght-to- 
work  laws,  which  are  on  the  books  in  20 
States- 
Mr.  President,  I  correct  that  figure  to 
19  States- 
Congress  is  surely  feeling  the  heat  about  now. 

The  impression  given  on  the  matter  Is  that 
organized  labor  is  determined  and  unani- 
mous In  seeking  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

Not  so.  Many  individual  Members  disagree 
that  unions  should  have  the  power  to  force 
every  man  to  belong  in  order  to  earn  a  living. 

And  certainly  the  big  latwr  spokesmen  do 
not  represent  the  great  majority  of  American 
worklngmen  who  choose  not  to  belong  to 
unions. 


The  record  should  show  that  there  is  sub- 
stantial opposition  within  the  ranks  of  un- 
ions to  enforced  memberslilp. 

Recently,  while  AFL-CIO  leaders  were 
planning  strategy  for  their  drive  against 
14(b),  a  protest  demonstration  was  going  on 
in  front  of  the  very  headquarters  where  they 
met. 

It  was  conducted  by  AFL-CIO  members 
who  have  formed  themselves  into  a  group 
called  Union  Members  Committee  Against 
Compulsory  Union  Membership. 

A  news  release  for  the  organization  said 
the  protesters  came  from  13  States.  They 
did  not  Include  South  Carolina,  but  their 
purp>ose  surely  coincides  with  the  view  of  a 
g^eat  many  union  members  in  this  State. 

A  spokesman  for  the  group  expressed  it 
very  well:  "We  believe  in  good  tinlons,  but 
to  force  a  man  to  Join  a  imion  to  hold  his 
Job  Is  un-American,  and  we  oppose  that  ■with 
all  our  might." 

Mr.  President,  I  now  present  to  the 
Senate  an  editorial  entitled  "No  Man- 
date for  Slavery,"  published  in  the  An- 
derson, S.C,  Free  Press,  of  January  21, 
19€5: 

No  Mandate  fob  Sla'vekt 
Twenty  States  throughout  the  country 
have  what  are  known  as  rlght-to-work  laws. 
In  these  States  (mostly  in  the  South)  every 
working  man  and  woman  is  given  the  right 
to  choose  for  himself  whether  or  not  he 
shall  Join  a  labor  union. 

In  these  20  States,  no  one  can  be  denied 
a  Job  because  he  chooses  to  Join — or  pre- 
fers not  to  Join — a  labor  union. 

That  is  as  it  should  be — not  only  in  20 — 

Ninteen  as  of  this  time — 
but  in  all  50  States.  Certainly,  If  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  "freedom,"  or  "civU  rights," 
those  rights  should  apply  to  one's  privilege 
of  earning  a  living  for  himself  and  for  his 
family. 

These  some  20  States  passed  their  rlght- 
to-work  laws  under  the  authority  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  enacted  in 
1947. 

Since  the  powerful  liberal -leftist  labor 
union  bosses  like  George  Meany,  Walter 
Reuther,  Jacob  Potofsky,  David  Dublnsky, 
Jinmiy  Hoffa,  and  a  host  of  others  spent 
tremendous  sums  of  money  (their  members' 
money)  in  the  election  campaigns  this  year, 
these  arrogant  union  dictators  are  Intent 
upon  collecting  from  the  leftist-socialist 
politicians  whom  they  claim  to  have  elected. 

And — yes,  you  guessed  it — nimit)er  one 
priority  with  the  union  Ixasses  Is  the  repeal 
of  section  14(b)   of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

This  would  nullify  the  20  State  right-to- 
work  laws  and  open  the  door  for  the  unions 
to  drive  for  closed-shop  contracts  in  all  50 
States. 

The  very  fact  that  the  unions  even  want^ 
or  would  suggest — a  "closed  shop"  proves 
that  the  labor  union  set-up  is  based  on  sheer, 
raw  power:  that  the  union  bosses  have  no 
respect  for  the  will  or  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual worker. 

The  closed  shop  is  tyranny.  The  closed 
shop  is  dictatorship.  The  closed  shop  is 
slavery. 

It  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  any 
working  man  or  woman  for  the  union  bosses 
to  tell  them  they  have  to  Join,  in  order  to 
work:  that  they  have  no  choice  in  the  matter. 

The  unions  claim  that  all  workers — 
whether  members  of  unions  or  not — benefit 
from  the  unions,  therefore  all  workers  should 
support  the  unions:  they  call  it  "union 
security." 

But — that  argument  Is  Just  too  thin. 
Unions  have  benefited  many  workers — it  Is 
true — at  least  temporarily.  Other  workers 
have  been  gravely  injured  by  labor  unions 
and  their  policies. 


Granting  that  some  nonunion  workers 
might  stand  to  benefit  from  a  union  they  do 
not  wish  to  Join,  what  about  it? 

Most  of  us  will  agree  that  churches  bene- 
fit everyone^ — the  whole  community — not  Just 
the  members  only.  Should  we  pass  a  law  to 
force  everyone  to  Join  a  church? 

Many  of  us  believe  the  motor  clubs  are  a 
benefit  to  every  motorist,  those  who  have 
never  Joined,  as  well  as  those  who  have  been 
members  for  20  years.  Would  I  be  so  foolish 
as  to  sugge.st  a  law  requiring  every  motorist 
to  Join  a  motor  club  becavise  I  think  I  am 
being  treated  unfairly  by  the  nonmembers? 

Tlie  same  principle  applies  to  civic  or- 
ganizations, temperance  groups,  welfare  or- 
ganizations and  many  other  types  of  clubs 
and  societies.  What  if  we  were  all  required 
to  Join  all  of  these  groups  Just  because  some- 
body was  powerful  and  arrogant  enough  to 
malie  us  Join?     How  ridiculous  can  we  get? 

Through  such  instruments  of  coercion  as 
the  closed  shop,  the  union  shop,  the  agency 
shop,  and  "maintenance  of  membership" 
contrivcts.  the  power-crazed  union  bosses  are 
enabled  to  squeeze  the  very  llfeblood  out  of 
American  labor  and  cast  to  the  four  winds 
the  Individual  worker's  freedom  of  choice, 
his  right  to  work  and  his  self-respect  and 
dignity  as  an  individual. 

The  closed  shop  makes  the  worklngman 
a  second-class  citizen.  The  helpless  victim 
of  the  closed  shop  needs  some  civil  rights — 
the  right  to  ■work — without  Iseing  forced 
to  "Join"  and  "pay  off"  to  the  radical.  Com- 
munist-minded union  bosses. 

No.  the  November  elections  were  most 
definitely  not  a  mandate  for  slavery. 

Three  out  of  every  foiu-  American  w,ige 
earners  are  not  members  of  any  union.  They 
like  it  that  way.  They  love  their  freedom, 
their  self-re6p)€ct. 

And — with  the  rich,  powerful  union  bosses 
and  their  political  stooges  cracking  the  whip, 
we  believe  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Southern 
Worker  and  Mrs  and  Mrs.  American  Worker 
are  going  to  make  themselves  heard. 

We  have  no  Intention  of  being  browbeat- 
en, intinitldated,  or  coerced  into  Joining  or- 
ganizations that  are  controlled  by  radical 
leftists  who  hold  Socialist-Communist 
Ideologies. 

Mr.  President,  I  present  to  the  Senate 
an  editorial  entitled  "Right  To  Work 
Faces  Big  Battle,"  from  the  Florence 
Morning  News  of  Florence,  S.C.  The  edi- 
torial was  published  under  date  of  Janu- 
ary 25,  1965,  and  reads  as  follows: 
Right  To  Work  Faces  Big  Battle 

A  major  test  of  the  political  power  of  big 
union  bosses  will  come  In  the  89th  Con- 
gress on  the  issue  of  repeal  of  section  14ib) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  For  some  time  na- 
tional union  leaders  have  been  preparing 
for  the  attack  on  14(b),  which  has  stood  as 
a  barrier  against  the  extension  of  their 
compulsory  membership  p>ower  to  every  wage 
earner  In  America 

The  section  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  under 
attack  affirms  the  authority  of  the  States 
to  pass  laws  banning  the  type  of  union  con- 
tract that  forces  every  employee  either  to 
Join  and  pay  tribute  to  the  union  or  be  fired 
from  his  Job.  Commonly  known  as  the 
rlght-to-work  laws,  such  statutes  are  In  ef- 
fect in  20  States,  including  South  Carolina, 
and  movements  to  enact  similar  legislation 
are  underway  in  several  other  States. 

Union  leadership  believes  that  it  is  now 
In  strong  position  to  demand  that  the  Con- 
gress eliminate  section  14(b) 's  restraint  on 
their  power  to  force  unwilling  workers  Into 
union  membership.  Their  ambition  Is  to 
destroy,  in  one  legislative  act,  the  laws  of 
20  States  guaranteeing  worker  freedom  from 
union  rule. 

Public  opinion  polls  show  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  American  people  believe  that  no 
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citizen  should  b«  forced  to  Join  a  union  in 
order  In  hold  a  job.  A  nationwide  poll  by 
Union  Research  Corp.  In  1964  showed  that 
67  percent  of  the  public  believes  In  the 
voluntary  unionism  principle — a  new  high 
since  the  polls  on  this  Issue  were  started 
several  years  ago.  The  ORG  poll  also  showed 
that  a  majority  of  union  members,  as  well  as 
the  general  public,  believe  that  unions  have 
grow  large  enough  or  are  too  large  now. 

Despite  this  tide  of  public  opinion  against 
them  on  the  compulsory  membership  Issue, 
officials  of  the  AFL-CIO  have  assigned  No.  1 
legislative  priority  to  repeal  of  I4(bi  and 
have  expressed  confidence  they  can  force 
repeal  through  Congress. 

With  the  National  Rlght-To-Work  Com- 
mittee taJtlng  the  lead,  the  supporters  of 
voluntary  unionism  are  mobilizing  their  full 
forces  for  defense  of  14(b).  Thus  the  stage 
is  set  for  what  may  be  a  historic  battle 
in  the  88th  Congress  in  behalf  of  worker 
freedom. 

But  in  a  broader  context,  it  Is  a  larger 
battle  than  that.  It  is  against  the  power 
of  unions  to  disrupt  the  productive  power 
of  the  Nation  through  complete  control  of 
the  labor  market. 

Mr.  President  I  note  for  the  record 
that,  although  the  editorial  refers  to  20 
States  as  having  rlght-to-work  laws,  the 
correct  number  Is  19. 

Mr.  President.  I  present  to  the  Sen- 
ate an  editorial  entitled  "Preedom  for 
Workers."  from  the  Columbia  Record, 
of  Columbia,  S.C.  The  editorial  was  pub- 
lished under  date  of  January  27.  1965. 
and  reads  as  follows : 

FkXEDOM  ro«  Workers 

Under  South  Carolina's  rlght-to-work  law 
no  employee  is  forced  to  Join  a  union  in 
order  to  hold  his  job. 

At  the  insistence  of  union  bosses  and  with 
the  backing  of  the  Democratic  Party,  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  has  requested  Federal 
legislation  that  would  nullify  the  State 
statute. 

Some  union  members  oppose  compulsory 
union  membership  and  a  group  of  them  re- 
cently staged  a  Washington  demonstration 
against  efforts  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
national  Taft-Hartley  law,  which  permits 
State  right-to- work  laws. 

If  a  worker  Is  forced  to  join  a  union,  he 
has  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  organization 
that  holds  the  labor  contract.  It  Is  not  nec- 
essarily a  good  union.  A  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  examiner  said  recently  that 
he  had  no  power  to  treat  a  corrupt  union 
any  differently  from  a  legitimate  one. 

The  union  that  holds  power  over  an  em- 
ployee may  dismiss  him.  It  can  call  wild- 
cat strikes  that  put  him  out  of  work.  It  can 
curtail   his   earnings   through   work   quotas. 

One  union  member  complained  that,  be- 
cause he  opposed  the  election  of  the  boss 
of  his  union,  he  was  barred  from  work  in 
his  hometown  and  was  forced  to  commute 
from  a  distant  point  to  be  with  his  family 
on  weekends.  His  loss  of  freedom  was  an  ex- 
ample of  what  can  happen  when  union  offi- 
cials become  absolute  masters. 

Twenty  States  now  have  rlght-to-work 
laws.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  workers 
them«elves,  more  than  anyone  else,  that  the 
State  laws  continue  as  a  guarantee  of  their 
freedom  of  choice. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  for  the  Record 
that  sdthough  the  editorial  refers  to  20 
States  as  having  right-to-work  laws,  the 
correct  number  is  19. 

Mr.  President.  I  present  to  the  Senate 
an  editorial  entitled.  "Legal  Compul- 
sion." from  the  Anderson  Free  Press, 
Anderson.  S.C.    The  editorial  was  pub- 


lished under  date  of  Februarj*  4.   1965, 
and  reads  as  follows : 

Legal  Compttlsion 

Suppose  every  farmer  was  required  by  law 
to  Join  and  pay  dues  to  an  agricultural  asso- 
ciation. Or  suppose  every  parent  of  school 
children  was  required  to  be  a  dues-{>aying 
member  of  the  PTA.  Furthermore.  sup{K)se 
every  fisherman  and  hunter  was  legally  com- 
pelled to  join  a  game  protective  association. 

Ridiculous?  Of  course.  But  such  is  ex- 
actly the  same  logic  as  that  used  by  the 
Johnson  administration,  labor  union  bosses 
and  others  who  are  now  seeking  repeal  of 
section  14ibi  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which 
permits  States,  if  they  so  choose,  to  enact 
rlght-to-work  laws. 

Twenty  States,  including  South  Carolina, 
have  rlght-to-work  laws  These  States  have 
said.  In  effect,  that  it  is  up  to  each  individual 
worker  to  decide  whether  he  wants  to  Join 
a  union  or  not  He  cjinnot  be  compelled  to 
Join — on  pain  of  unemployment — and  his 
employer  cannot  prevent  him  from  joining. 
In  other  words,  it  is  up  to  the  union  to 
demonstrate  that  his  services  are  worth  their 
price. 

If  the  right  to  join  or  refuse  to  join  any 
organization  Is  not  a  fundamental  right, 
what  is? 

Mr.  President,  I  note  for  the  Record 
that,  although  the  editorial  refers  to  20 
States  as  having  right-to-work  laws,  the 
correct  number  is  19, 

Mr,  President,  I  interpolate  to  say  that 
I  believe  that  is  the  key  point  in  this 
problem.  If  the  unions  can  demonstrate 
to  the  worker.s  of  this  Nation  that  it  is 
to  their  advantage  to  join  the  unions,  will 
not  all  the  workers  do  so?  Why  should 
they  not?  If  the  unions  cannot  demon- 
strate to  the  workers  that  they  can  help 
them,  and  cannot  convince  them  that 
they  should  join,  why  should  workers  be 
forced  to  join  against  their  wishes?  It 
does  not  make  sense. 

I  now  present  to  the  Senate  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Greenville  Observer, 
Greenville,  S.C.  under  date  of  March  4. 
1965,  the  subject  of  which  is  "The  Issue 
of  14(b)."    It  reads: 

The  symbol  "14(b)"  Is  destined  to  play  a 
leading  role  in  the  news  of  the  near  future. 
It  is  the  designation  given  to  the  section  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  authorizes  the 
States  to  pass  rlght-to-work  laws,  if  they  so 
wish. 

There  is  nothing  complicated  about  these 
laws.  They  simply  say  that  It  is  up  to  each 
worker  to  decide  for  himself  whether  to  join 
a  union  or  not  join  a  union.  If  he  decides 
not  to  join,  he  cannot  be  discharged  from 
his  job  for  that  reason.  Coercion  cannot  be 
applied  by  either  the  union  or  the  employer. 

The  public  policy  of  the  United  States  has 
always  supported  laws  honoring  freedom  of 
association — the  freedom  of  any  person  to 
Join  or  not  join  a  club,  a  civic  gToup.  a  polit- 
ical organization  or  ai:ything  else.  Certainly, 
the  right  to  join  or  not  Join  a  union  is  Just 
as  basic. 

On  the  practical  side,  right  to  work  makes 
for  better,  more  effective  unions,  Tliey  must 
sell  themselves  to  the  membership  on  the 
basis  of  service  rather  than  a  basis  of 
compulsion 

Interpolating.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not 
true  that  what  this  editorial  says  is  that 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  to  preserve 
14(b)  would  cause  the  unions  to  render 
better  service  to  their  members;  that 
they  would  be  more  effective  unions: 
otherwise  they  would  not  gain  members? 


If  they  are  more  effective  unions,  then 
a  worthy  purpose  is  served  In  preserving 
14(b).  They  should  sell  themselves  to 
their  members;  if  they  cannot  sell  them- 
selves to  their  members,  they  do  not  de- 
serve to  exist  and  do  not  deserve  to  be 
patronized  by  the  working  people. 

I  now  present  to  the  Senate  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "Section  14(b) ;  No  Rush  To 
Repeal,"  from  the  Florence  Morning 
News,  of  Florence,  S.C,  issue  of  March 
17,1965.    It  reads: 

According  to  reports  from  Washington, 
labor  leaders  are  chafing  because  of  the  ad- 
ministration's apparent  reluctance  to  move 
forcibly  in  support  of  the  legislative  program 
on  which  they  are  gathering  all  the  political 
power  they  can  muster. 

And  it  is  an  ambitious  program  Indeed. 

Top  priority  Is  given  to  elimination  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  which 
permits  the  States,  if  they  so  choose,  to  pass 
right-to-work  laws.  Along  with  this  is  a 
demand  for  a  35-hour  workweek,  $2  an 
hour  minimum  wage,  and  expansion  of  mini- 
mum wage  coverage  to  some  10  million  work- 
ers, mainly  in  the  service  industries,  who  are 
now  exempt. 

The  unions,  to  sum  up,  want  to  obwin 
their  membership  on  the  basis  of  compul- 
sion, rather  than  service — without  right  to 
work,  the  man  who  refuses  to  join  is  free  to 
enter  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  And 
they  want  wage  and  worktime  provisions 
based  purely  on  flat,  not  on  productive  abil- 
ity or  skill.  One  can  hardly  think  of  a  better 
way  to  bring  on  a  new  surge  of  inflation. 

The  administration's  lack  of  enthusiasm 
for  this  program  may  puzzle  and  irritate 
these  leaders.  The  rest  of  us  will  understand 
the  reasons  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  Is 
going  down  the  line  for  repeal  of  14ibi, 
The  administration  has  succumbed  to 
the  coercion  and  the  power  of  the  labor 
bosses.  It  is  a  disgrace,  but  that  Is  the 
truth,  which  the  American  people  might 
as  well  face  and  acknowledge. 

I  now  present  to  the  Senate  an  editorial, 
entitled  "Infringements  on  Liberty." 
from  the  Charleston  Evening  Post  of 
Charleston,  S.C,  issue  of  March  18,  1965. 
The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

"Repeal  of  the  rlght-to-work  section  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  has  gained  agreement  from 
some  who  recognize  the  infringement  on  in- 
dividual liberty,  but  who  consider  that  too 
few  persons  are  affected  for  it  to  have  great 
meaning,"  writes  John  M.  Johnston  in  the 
Chicago  Dally  News.  "TTils  is  a  curious  con- 
cept of  right  which  holds  that  since  only  a 
few  people  are  injured,  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference." 

The  superllberals  have  always  argued,  and 
we  agree,  that  a  little  bit  of  infringement 
on  individual  liberty  is  the  same  as  a 
lot  of  infringement.  Individual  liberty  is 
individual  liberty  and  people  have  It  or 
they  don't.  Minor  incursions  inevitably  be- 
come major. 

I  interpolate  that  if  14(b)  is  repealed, 
people  will  lose  individual  liberty  to  the 
degree  that  they  must  join  a  labor  union 
to  hold  a  job.  I  ask.  What  right  is  more 
important  or  more  vital  than  the  right 
of  a  man  to  earn  a  living  for  himself  and 
his  family?  He  should  not  have  to  pay 
tribute  to  any  labor  boss  or  any  other 
organization  leader  to  be  permitted  to  do 
so. 

I  present  to  the  Senate  an  editorial,  en- 
titled "Compulsory  Unionism  Could  Cost 
You    Your    Job,"    from    the   Greenville 
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Observer   of   Green-idlle,   S.C,   April    1, 

1965: 

The  NLRB  recently  upheld  the  steel  union 
in  expelling  two  union  members  for  actively 
supporting  a  fietltlon  opposing  union  bosses. 
The  NLRB  said  the  two  union  employees,  by 
supporting  the  petition,  attacked  "the  very 
existence  of  the  union  as  an  institution,"  and 
that  the  union  was  justified  In  expelling 
them. 

If  compulsory  unionism  is  made  legal,  the 
effect  of  this  ruling  would  be  as  follows:  A 
union  could  expel  a  member  and  call  its  ac- 
tion Internal  discipline.  As  a  result,  the 
employee  would  be  discharged  because  he  did 
not  belong  to  the  union. 

Mr.  President,  interpolating  on  this 
editorial,  let  me  say  that  anyone  who 
has  kept  up  in  recent  years  with  the  ac- 
tions of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  knows  that  it  is  not  a  fair,  a  just, 
or  an  honest  Board.  It  is  completely 
biased.  It  is  not  objective.  It  is  unfair, 
I  believe  that  such  a  decision  as  the  one 
discussed  in  the  editorial  clearly  shows 
that  the  statements  I  made  are  correct, 
and  that  the  Board  upheld  the  steel  un- 
ion in  expelling  two  members  because 
they  supported  a  petition  opposing  union 
bosses. 

Have  the  workers  of  America  so  lost 
their  freedom,  that  they  cannot  petition 
a  union  or  petition  the  Government  to 
correct  grievances? 

If  section  14(b)  is  repealed,  the  work- 
ing people  of  this  country  will  have  prac- 
tically no  redress  against  their  union 
bosses.  The  union  bosses  will  enjoy 
almost  a  complete  monopoly  over  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  Invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  an  editorial  entitled 
"Right  To  Work  a  Basic  Freedom,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Florence,  S.C,  News,  for 
April  27,  1965,  which  reads  as  follows: 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  political 
talk  In  the  United  States  and  around  the 
world  about  freedom  and  the  dignity  of 
man.  The  United  States  has  contributed 
billions  in  foreign  aid  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, ostensibly  to  help  underdeveloped  and 
other  nations  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

In  the  face  of  lipservice  to  freedom  here 
at  home  and  financial  help  to  foreigners  to 
secure  and  retain  It,  the  United  States  faces 
an  organized  political  drive  to  destroy  one 
of  its  basic  freedoms,  namely,  the  right  to 
work  without  paying  a  labor  organization  for 
the  privilege  of  exercising  this  most  basic 
right  of  free  men. 

It  seems  almost  unbelievable  that  such 
freedom  destroying  legislation  should  even 
be  proposed  In  the  United  States,  much  less 
be  considered  by  Congress. 

Nineteen  States  have  passed  rlght-to-work 
laws  to  reserve  for  a  man  this  basic  right  un- 
der the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Our  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  in  Congress,  and  even  the 
President,  are  being  asked  by  labor  union 
leaders  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Act 
»hlch  sanctions  State  rlght-to-work  legis- 
lation. 

It  is  as  unthinkable  that  a  U.S.  Congress 
would  seriously  consider  restricting  the 
States  adopting  rlght-to-work  laws  as  it  Is 
to  think  of  Congress  passing  antiunion  laws. 

The  Virginia  rlght-to-work  law  states  the 
basic  principle  involved  when  it  says,  "the 
fight  of  persons  to  work  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  on  account  of  membership  or 
nonmembershlp  In  any  labor  union  or  labor 
wganlzation." 

If  Congress  and  the  States  do  not  guaran- 
|*«  a  man  the  basic  right  to  work,  or  to 
join  or  not  join  a  union  as  he  sees  fit,  we 


had  better  not  talk  about  freedom  in  the 
U.S.A. 

Mr.  President,  that  editorial  refers  to 
the  Virginia  statute.  We  in  South  Caro- 
lina have  a  similar  statute,  to  permit  our 
people  to  have  the  right  to  join  a  union 
or  not  to  join  a  union  in  order  to  hold 
a  Job. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr,  THURMOND.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming for  a  question. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  compliment  him  on  the  fine  Job  he  Is 
doing  today  with  respect  to  this  im- 
portant issue  which  is  being  debated  in 
the  Senate. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  would  confirm  to  me  his  atti- 
tude with  respect  to  a  telegram  which  I 
have  just  received  from  a  very  good 
Democratic  friend  of  mine  in  Wyoming, 
Wally  Walsh. 

His  telegram  reads: 

The  real  Issue  is  Vietnam  not  14(b). 
Keep  our  boys  alive  so  they  have  the  right 
to  work  or  join  a  union. 

Wally  Walsh. 

Prom  what  I  heard  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  say  today  In  the  short 
time  I  have  been  in  the  Chamber,  he 
subscribes  to  those  sentiments,  does  he 
not? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  certainly  do. 
However,  I  might  say — and  I  am  sure 
the  able  Senator  will  agree  with  me — 
that  the  real  Issue  in  both  places  is  one 
thing;  namely,  freedom.  We  are  fight- 
ing for  freedom  in  Vietnam.  We  are 
fighting  for  freedom  here  in  the  United 
States,  freedom  in  the  preservation  of 
section  14(b) ,  to  preserve  for  the  working 
people  of  this  Nation  their  freedom  to 
make  a  choice  as  to  whether  they  wish 
to  Join  a  union,  or  wish  not  to  Join  a 
union  in  order  to  hold  a  job  and  make  a 
living  for  themselves  and  their  famihes. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  that  the  real  issue  is 
Vietnam,  and  that  we  should  not  be 
plagued  with  this  debate,  which  is  so  un- 
timely at  this  moment,  and  which  has 
been  foisted  upon  us  by  the  administra- 
tion in  its  anxiety,  as  a  captive  of  labor, 
to  placate  its  leaders? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  certainly  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  that 
the  Senate  should  not  be  called  upon 
to  waste  more  time  debating  this  ques- 
tion of  destroying  the  freedom  of  the 
people  of  America,  when  It  should  be 
giving  its  attention  to  preserving  free- 
dom in  the  world,  as  is  now  being  evi- 
denced by  the  sacrifices  made  by  our 
boys  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  allowing  me  to 
question  him.  Let  me  again  compliment 
him  on  the  fine  Job  he  Is  doing.  I  be- 
Ueve  it  is  a  necessity  that  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  be  beaten,  and  that  we  get  on 
with  the  work  of  the  Senate,  rather  than 
continue  this  shadowboxlng  which  the 


administration  has  foisted  upon  us  In 
this  so-called  debate  with  respect  to  sec- 
tion 14(b). 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  in  thorough  accord 
with  the  expressions  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  on  this  subject;  and  I  compli- 
ment him  for  raising  the  point  and  read- 
ing the  telegram  which  he  received.  I 
also  compliment  him  on  his  distin- 
guished service  in  the  Senate.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  able  and  dedicated  Members 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  present  to  the 
Senate  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Loris  Sentinel,  of  Loris,  S.C,  dated  May 
5,  1965,  and  entitled  "Speaking  of  Civil 
Rights."  This  is  a  newspaper  published 
near  Myrtle  Beach.  I  believe  that  every- 
one knows  of  Myrtle  Beach.  Loris  is 
quite  a  tobacco  center  and  a  very  fine 
little  city. 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

Congress,  which  Is  supposed  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  desires  of  the  voters,  may  find 
itself  barking  up  the  wrong  tree  In  the 
forthcoming  debate  on  whether  to  follow 
Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  and  repeal  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Section  14(b),  you  will  recall.  Is  that  por- 
tion of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  that  reaffirms 
the  right  of  the  individual  States  to  enact 
laws  that  prohibit  compulsory  union 
membership. 

There  has  never  been  any  doubt  that  the 
working  people  of  America  want  to  keep  the 
right  to  work  without  paying  dues  to  a 
union.  But  now  it  appears  that  sentiment 
for  broader  protection  than  that  afforded  by 
14(b)  is  steadily  growing  stronger  across 
the  Nation. 

The  stiffening  of  public  resistance  to  union 
determination  to  control  the  labor  market 
shows  up  dramatically  in  the  latest  survey 
on  the  subject  just  completed  by  the  Opin- 
ion Research  Corp.  of  Princeton,  N.J, 

Not  only  do  the  American  people  favor 
retention  of  14(b)  by  better  than  a  2-to-l 
margin,  but  nearly  two-thirds  favor  an 
open  shop  law  for  the  entire  Nation. 

In  addition  to  questions  on  section  14(bi. 
pollsters  conducting  this  latest  national  sur- 
vey explained  that  "Congress  Is  now  con- 
sidering several  kinds  of  legislation  regard- 
ing Federal  and  State  labor  laws,"  and  asked 
opinions  on  the  following  proposals: 

1.  Should  Congress  pass  a  law  that  all  un- 
ion membership  is  voluntary  and  does  not 
affect  a  worker's  right  to  hold  a  job?  Sixty- 
three  percent  of  all  interviewed  said,  "Yes." 

2.  Should  Congress  pass  a  law  that  where 
there  is  a  union,  all  workers  must  join  in 
order  to  hold  a  job?  Only  24  percent  said 
yes. 

And,  on  top  of  that,  a  majority  of  the 
union  families  stated  that  voluntary  union 
membership  "is  better  for  the  country"  than 
compulsory  membership. 

The  results  of  this  survey  should  tell  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  loud  and  clear  that  most 
Americans  want  the  right  to  join  a  union, 
but  they  do  not  want  to  be  forced  to  join 
a  union.  They  want  section  14(b)  left  In- 
tact. And  they  want  an  unequivocal  Fed- 
eral law  that  says  union  membership  shall 
be  voluntary  and  shall  not  affect  any  work- 
er's right  to  hold  a  job  In  any  State  and 
every  State,  not  Just  in  the  19  States  that 
have  had  the  courage  and  the  determination 
to  pass  their  own  rlght-to-work  laws. 

Mr.  President,  interpolating  with  re- 
spect to  this  editorial,  there  is  a  signifi- 
cant statement  here  that  a  majority  of 
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the  union  families  stated — I  repeat,  a 
majority  of  the  union  families,  not  the 
nonunion  families — that  voluntary  union 
membership  Is  better  for  the  country 
than  is  compulsory  membership. 

To  whom  is  the  Congress  to  listen? 
Is  it  to  listen  to  a  handful  of  labor 
bosses,  or  is  it  to  listen  to  the  people,  the 
union  members,  who  want  to  keep  14(b> 
and  who  are  opposed  to  compulsory 
union  membership?  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ate will  listen  to  the  people,  the  union 
workers,  and  other  workers,  who  do  not 
want  to  be  forced  to  join  a  union,  but 
wish  to  leave  it  voluntary  so  that  they 
can  join  or  refrain  from  joining,  as  they 
desire. 

I  next  present  to  the  Senate  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Greenville  Observer  of 
Greenville,  S.C,  entitled  "Battle  Over 
44  Words."  dated  May  13,  1965,  which 
reads: 

The  assault  on  rlght-to-work  Is  set  to  start 
shortly  with  congressional  hearings  on  re- 
peal of  14(b)  by  the  labor  subcommittee 
scheduled  to  get  underway.  Victor  Rlesel, 
widely  read  labor  columnist,  has  predicted 
that  the  hill  on  which  Congress  rests  will 
shake  under  the  storm  of  battle  over  the 
removal  of  44  words  from  the  law  which 
gives  workers  the  right  to  keep  their  jobs 
without  Joining  a  union. 

Rlesel  has  predicted  that  the  struggle  be- 
tween union  forces  In  Congress  and  the  de- 
fenders of  the  44  words  (officially  known  as 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act),  will 
become  the  biggest  political  tornado  of  the 
season.  The  action  will  be  triggered  when 
President  Johnson  dispatches  a  letter,  or  an 
ofBclal  message,  to  the  Vice  President  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  urging  repeal  of 
section  14(b). 

Pew  realize  the  size  of  the  stakes  In  this 
contest.  If  the  union  forces  should  win, 
they  win  be  able  to  divert  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  other  action — lobbying,  politicking 
and  organizing  In  areas  the  union  chiefs  be- 
lieve they  have  not  yet  really  touched.  In- 
cluding the  South.  The  dues  money  which 
the  AyL-ClO  claims  It  has  been  deprived  of 
because  of  the  14(b)  clause  which  protects 
workers  In  the  States  with  right-to-work 
laws  could  easily  come  to  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Thus  It  Is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  union  bosses  have  been  pouring 
money  and  manpower  Into  an  effort  to  repeal 
14(b)  for  almoet  two  decades. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Ji4r.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  for  a  question  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Sec- 
tion 14(b)  has  been  the  law  in  this  land 
since  1956- 

Mr.  THURMOND.     Since  1947. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  1947. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator,  with  all  of  his  in- 
terest, has  considered  the  effect  of  14(b) 
on  national  labor-management  policy. 
I  am  sure  that  Is  true.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  given  con- 
siderable study  to  the  subject.  I  do  not 
pose  as  an  expert,  but  I  have  tried  to  ac- 
quaint myself  with  the  Issues  Involved 
and  the  merits  of  the  question,  and  have 
resolved,  of  course,  as  the  Senator  well 
knows.  In  favor  of  preserving  14(b). 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  has  come  to  the  judgment  that 
14 lb)  should  be  continued  as  national 
policy. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  a  question? 
If  the  question  were  put  by  the  Chair,  on 
a  yea  and  nay  vote,  that  those  who  favor 
repeal  of  14<bi  vote  "yea"  and  those  who 
would  keep  14(b>  vote  "nay,"  would  the 
Senator  be  prepared  in  his  own  rnind  to 
vote  his  conscience  on  that  issue? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  try  to  vote  my 
conscience  on  any  issue.  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  I  should  make  an  excep- 
tion in  this  case. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  How 
would  the  Senator  vote? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  vote  to 
preserve  14(bt  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
if  that  should  be  the  question  before  the 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Is 
there  any  chance  that  further  debate 
could  possibly  change  the  Senator's 
mind? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  majority 
leader  has  already  presented  a  motion  for 
cloture  and  has  announced  that  it  will 
be  voted  on  next  Tuesday.  So  that  will 
end  the  debate.  The  issue  will  be  re- 
solved. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
will  end  the  debate  on  what? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  On  whether  or  not 
the  issue  will  be  debated  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey. 
Whether  it  will  be  taken  up  in  further 
debate  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  If  the 
Senator  is  so  firmly  convinced  that  sec- 
tion 14<b»  should  be  retained  and  he  is 
ready  to  vote,  why  do  we  not  vote? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  ready  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey. 
One-hundred  Senators  are  ready  to  vote. 
They  have  made  up  their  minds  whether 
to  repeal  or  to  retain  section  14<b). 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  ready  to  vote 
on  the  cloture  motion  which  the  majority 
leader  has  presented,  to  be  voted  upon 
on  Tuesday  next.  If  he  had  wanted  to 
bring  it  up  earlier  I  would  have  had  no 
objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  was 
encouraged  by  the  dLscussion  between 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  Simp- 
son!, as  I  gathered  the  import  of  the 
colloquy,  that  we  really  ought  to  get  on 
to  matters  of  greater  Importance,  such 
as  debate  on  our  grave  situation  in  south- 
east Asia,  in  Vietnam. 

If  all  Senators  have  made  up  their 
minds — and  I  judge  that  they  have — as  to 
whether  we  should  retain  section  14(b) 
or  repeal  section  14ib),  for  the  life  of 
me — and  I  am  a  very  junior  Member 
of  this  body,  and  perhaps  I  am  not  so- 
phisticated in  this  body — I  do  not  see  why 
we  do  not  vote  our  conscience  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Perhaps  all  of 
them  have  not  made  up  their  minds.  I 
do  not  know.  Sometimes  it  requires 
educational  debate  to  adequately  inform 
everybody  on  the  issues.     The  reaction 


of  the  people  rebounds  back  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  understand  that  there  is  one  Senator 
on  the  other  side  who  has  changed  his 
mind  since  the  last  vote  was  taken.  He 
voted  against  it  before,  or  indicated  that 
he  would  have  so  voted.  Whether  this 
debate  educated  him  or  whether  his  peo- 
ple educated  him  on  the  point,  he  will 
vote  differently  than  before.  So  debate 
is  helpful  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  But 
not  for  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
who  suggested  that  no  months  of  debate 
would  change  his  mind. 

I  can  state  to  the  Senator  that  no 
months  of  debate  would  change  the  mind 
of  this  junior  Senator.  I  am  for  the  re- 
peal of  section  14 (b).  I  could  sit  here 
untU  the  snow  falls  next  winter  and  I 
would  not  change  my  mind. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  feels 
that  way  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  poll 
that  I  just  read  shows  that  the  majority 
of  the  union  members  favor  voluntary 
membership  rather  than  compulsory 
membership. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  well  knows  that  union  shops  are 
entered  into  only  by  agreement  between 
the  representatives  of  the  workingman 
and  management.  Where  there  is  a 
union,  the  union  is  under  obligation  by 
law  to  carry  out  certain  responsibilities. 
These  obligations  put  the  burden  of  ad- 
ministrative expenses  on  the  union. 
What  the  unions  are  saying  is  that  if  the 
workingman  wUl  receive  a  benefit,  they 
ought  to  pay  their  fair  share  because  they 
are  being  represented  in  grievances,  col- 
lective bargaining,  and  the  entire  matter 
of  labor-management  administration. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  if  the  duly  elected 
union  representatives  at  the  bargaining 
table  agree  with  management,  the  owners 
of  the  industries,  on  a  union  shop,  does 
the  Senator  think  it  is  right  for  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  collective  bargaining 
process  to  get  a  free  ride? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  feels  that  if  any  working 
man  or  woman  wishes  to  join  a  union, 
he  or  she  should  have  the  right  to  do 
so,  but  he  or  she  should  not  be  compelled 
to  join  any  union  in  order  to  hold  a 
job. 

The  Senator  is  very  interested  in  the 
civil  rights  question.  It  is  difficult  for 
some  of  us  to  see  how  any  man  interested 
in  civil  rights  can  take  the  position  that 
a  man  should  be  forced  to  join  a  union 
against  his  wishes  in  order  to  hold  a  job. 
Holding  a  job  and  earning  a  living  is 
probably  the  highest  civil  right  of  all. 
No  civil  right  is  higher  than  to  make 
a  living  and  support  himself  and  his 
family. 

But  the  principle  of  compulsory  mem- 
bersliip  against  his  wishes  is  a  violation, 
in  my  judgment,  of  his  civil  rights.  I 
am  in  favor  of  letting  anybody  join  who 
wishes  to  join,  but  not  to  force  them  to 
join. 

The  Senator  was  not  in  the  Chamber 
during  the  entirety  of  my  remarks.  I 
made  the  point  that  under  the  practice 
of  voluntary  unionism  we  have  better 
unions  and  they  render  better  service, 
but  if  people  are  not  going  to  have  the 
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choice  the  unions  can  do  as  they  please. 
The  members  have  no  recourse  against 
the  union  bosses.  They  can  take  meas- 
ures that  would  not  be  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  individual  members.  Certainly, 
although  they  can  be  replaced  once  they 
get  in.  often  it  is  hard  to  replace  them. 
If  it  is  voluntary,  then  they  get  the  mem- 
bership. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Have 
we  not  by  law  protected  the  democracy 
of  unions?  Criminals  cannot  hold  ofl&ce 
in  unions.  Those  with  criminal  records 
cannot  hold  office  in  unions. 

They  have  3-year  terms,  whereas  we 
have  6-year  terms.  They  are  severely 
limited  in  practices. 

One  final  question.  Is  it  not  true  that 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  union 
can  tell  their  leaders  not  to  bargain  at 
the  collective  bargaining  table  for  a 
union  shop? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  They  can  tell  them, 
but  it  will  not  amount  to  much  if  the 
union  leaders  have  another  thought. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Why 
does  the  Senator  say  that? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  They  are  the  ones 
who  have  authority.  I  just  pointed  that 
out  a  few  minutes  ago.  The  Senator  was 
not  in  the  Chamber  at  the  time. 

I  read  from  a  decision  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  showing  that  two 
members  of  the  union  signed  a  petition 
against  the  action  of  the  union  bosses 
and  the  union  bosses  expelled  them  from 
the  union.  The  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  held  that  legal,  since  they 
were  going  against  the  union.  Union 
members  cannot  protest  against  the 
union  bosses  and  sign  petitions  against 
them,  or  make  a  petition  for  redress. 

The  American  workingman  is  losing 
his  freedom.  That  is  another  reason  I 
believe  we  ought  to  preserve  section 
14'b). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
take  it  the  Senator  feels  he  is  really 
fighting  for  the  cause  of  the  working- 
man  today. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  national  referendum 
of  the  workingman  on  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  a  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     Yes 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  the  Senator 
cater  mostly  to  the  labor  bosses  or  the 
workingman?  Whom  does  the  Senator 
deal  with  chiefly? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  "Deal 
with  chiefly?"  What  does  the  Senator 
mean  by  "deal  with?" 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Work  with,  confer 
with  receive  contributions  from  and  so 
lorth. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  will 
wager  the  Senator  from  South  CaroUna 
w^t  I  have  talked  with  more  rank  and 
^e  working  people  in  a  year  than  he  has 
talked  to  in  6  years. 

Mr^  THURMOND.  The  Senator  flat- 
us himself. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     Of 
<=«irse.  I  have  a  larger  State. 
m..r  ™^MOND.     As  to  that  state- 
^  f  'i  ^°  ^  ^^«  P«>P^e  ali  the  time.    I 
™  w  the  mills,  the  yards,  and  the  shops. 


There  are  hundreds  of  industries  In  my 
State.  We  have  a  vast,  growing  State. 
Last  year  I  went  through  industry  after 
industry  talking  with  the  people  about 
their  problems.  I  went  to  mill  shops, 
textile  mills  and  many  other  places.  It 
is  those  people  and  their  rights  that  I 
fight  to  preserve,  and  for  their  right  to 
join  or  not  to  join  a  union. 

If  they  wish  to  join  a  union  why 
should  they  not  be  allowed  to  do  so?  If 
they  do  not  wish  to  join  a  union  why 
should  we  force  them  to  do  so? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator's  tours  take  him 
to  the  same  kind  of  places  mine  do.  I 
said  that  only  in  terms  of  numbers  be- 
cause the  population  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  is  approaching  7  million  people. 
What  is  the  population  of  South  Caro- 
lina? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Two  million  three 
hundred  thousand. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Per- 
haps I  should  have  said  that  I  talked 
with  more  workers  in  a  year  than  he  did 
in  three. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  get  my  support 
from  the  union  members  and  the  work- 
ing people  in  general.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  does. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  I  re- 
gret that  late  on  this  Friday  afternoon 
more  Senators  are  not  in  the  Chamber 
to  hear  this  educational  debate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  that  observa- 
tion. And  now  I  would  like  to  present 
to  the  Senate  an  editorial  entitled  "Sup- 
port for  Section  14(b>,"  published  in  the 
Greenville,  S.C,  News  of  May  20.  1965. 
It  reads  as  follows ; 

Support  for  Section  14(b) 
With  his  recommendation  that  section 
14(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
permitting  State  righl-to-work  laws  be  re- 
pealed and  his  request  that  Congress  con- 
sider other  federally  sponsored  or  enforced 
wage  and  compensation  matters,  President 
Johnson  is  making  payment  in  full  on  his 
political  debt  to  the  big  unions. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  to  secure  passage 
of  the  repealer  he  will  have  to  make  the 
hardest  and  politically  most  dangerous  fight 
he  has  yet  faced  in  Congress,  It  may  be 
mostly  a  gesture.  If  he  Intends  to  arm- 
twist  It  through,  the  situation  tekes  on 
more  sinister  overtones. 

Striking  this  deadly  blow  at  a  clearcut 
right  and  power  of  the  States,  further  de- 
livering the  economy  and  the  working  wel- 
fare of  the  people  into  the  hands  of  the  big 
unions  and  combining  the  two  with  the 
support  he  is  gaining  through  extreme  civil 
rights  legislation,  he  would  Insure  the  abso- 
lute supremacy  of  the  Central  Government. 
And  he  probably  would  perpetuate  himself 
and  his  political  "heirs  and  assigns"  In  of- 
fice Indefinitely. 

A  stronger  union  bloc  vote  coupled  with 
the  civil  rights  bloc  vote  could  swing  most 
of  the  States  at  the  whim  of  whoever  is  In 
control  of  the  mighty  political  Juggernaut. 
The  matter  deserves  further  exploration, 
but  at  a  glance  It  may  not  turn  out  to  be 
quite  so  simple  for  Mr.  Johnson.  Congress 
Is  getting  sick  of  one  civil  rights  bill  after 
another  and  It  Is  by  no  means  a  certainty 
that  the  lawmakers  want  to  tamper  with 
imlon  legislation  until  the  legislative  kitchen 
has  cooled  off  a  Mt. 

As  of  now.  It  Is  doubtful  that  Cortgress 
would  vote  for  repeal.  Furthermore,  the  case 
against  compulsory  unionism  and  for  reten- 


tion of  section  I4ib)    recently  has  received 
strong  support  from  unexpected  sources. 

One  Is  Life  magazine,  which  generally 
favors  the  •liberal'  side  of  Issues. 

The  other  is  the  recirculation  of  a  state- 
ment made  by  Associate  Justice  Arthur  Gold- 
berg of  the  US.  Supreme  Court  when  he  was 
the  capable  Secretary  of  Labor,  a  position  to 
which  he  was  appointed  from  the  Job  of 
general   counsel   of   the   AFL-CIO. 

In  an  editorial  in  Its  May  14  edition,  Ufe 
expresses  the  opinion  that  President  Lvndon 
Johnson  should  avoid  a  fight  over  section 
14(b)  because  it  doubts  that  he  could  win 
It  and  because  principle  is  at  least  as  strong 
on  the  sides  of  St.ates  rights  as  against  them. 

Life  says  that,  while  unions  have  lost  some 
membership  in  rlght-to-work  States,  it  has 
gained  members  in  others,  "and  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  laws  Is  never  the  real 
reason  for  either  gain  or  loss."  It  savs  that 
practlc.'jl-minded  politicians  and  business- 
men prefer  to  skip  the  emotion-charged  Issue 
of  coercive  union  membership  and  adds: 

•Moreover,  when  it  comes  to  principles,  the 
authors  of  I4ibi  had  hold  of  a  better  one. 

•'Why  impose  nationwide  uniformity  In  an 
area  where  opinions  differ  so  sharply  as  in 
thif  One  advantage  of  having  50  States  is 
In  having  50  laboratories  of  social  change. 

•'The  19  open-shop  experiments  still  going 
on  are  not  discriminating  against  unions 
(that's  illegal)  or  subverting  any  national 
ideal.  They  are  simply  maintaining  a 
standard  of  noncoerclon  and  voluntarism. 

•That  could  some  day  become  the  basis 
for  a  healthier  and  stronger  union  system 
than  the  one  we  have  now." 

Mr.  President,  the  statement  I  have 
just  quoted  was  published  by  Life  maga- 
zine, one  of  the  most  liberal  magazines 
in  this  countrj-,  a  publication  which  cer- 
tainly no  one  can  accuse  of  being  un- 
friendly to  unions.  I  continue  to  read 
from  the  editorial: 

In  a  speech  on  January  20.  1962,  then 
Labor  Secretary  Goldberg  commented  on  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No  10988  which  set  up  labor- 
management  relations  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  its  employese.  This  order  au- 
thorized unions  of  Government  employees, 
but  stipulated  that  membership  would  be 
strictly  voluntary.  The  "union  shop"  as  well 
as  the  "closed  shop"  were  ruled  out. 

Mr.  Goldberg  said: 

"We  all  want  to  preserve  the  merit  system 
for  entry  and  retention  In  the  Federal  Serv- 
ice. I  had  my  share  of  winning  the  union 
shops  for  example  for  unions  in  private  In- 
dustries, but  I  know  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  union  shop  and  the  closed  shop  are 
Inappropriate  to  the  Federal  Government. 

•And  because  of  this,  there  is  a  larger  re- 
sponsibility for  enlightenment  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  union. 

In  your  own  organization  you  have  to  win 
acceptance  not  by  an  automatic  device  which 
brings  a  new  employee  into  your  organiza- 
tion, but  you  have  to  win  acceptance  by  your 
own  conduct,  your  own  action,  vour  own 
wisdom,  your  own  responsibility  and  yoxxi 
own   achievements" 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  exactly  what  I 
am  arguing  here  today.  The  unions  must 
win  acceptance.  If  they  can  win  accept- 
ance, workers  will  join  them.  If  they 
do  not  win  acceptance,  they  do  not  de- 
serve to  be  joined.  That  is  the  view  of 
Mr.  Goldberg.  Certainly  no  one  can  ac- 
cuse him  of  being  unfriendly  to  unions. 
I  continue  to  read  from  the  editorial: 

Mr.  Goldberg  went  on  to  Imply,  almost 
putting  It  into  these  self-same  words,  that 
what  was  good  for  unions  of  Government 
employees  should  be  equally  good  for  unions 
in  private  business  and  Industry. 

We  heartily  concur  In  that  opinion. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record,  fol- 
lowing the  editorials  I  have  just  read  Into 
the  Record,  sundry  editorials  published 
in  other  newspapers  of  South  Carolina. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  tbe  Columbia   (S.C.)    State,  May  20. 

19651 

Repeal  and  Repkess 

Workers  In  South  Carolina  are,  currently, 

cbooalng   to  remain   independent.     In   moat 

recent  te«t«,  through  elections,  unionization 

has  been  rejected. 

A  continuation  of  thla  trend  would  mean 
that  the  State's  rlght-to-work  law  would  be- 
come leas  the  shield  It  haa  been.  The  free- 
dom of  choice  which  the  law  prescribes  will 
have  been  exercised  before  reaching  that 
stage  where  the  statute  would  be  revoked. 

Nevertheless,  It  Is  a  blow  to  amicable  and 
fair  conditions,  especially  In  the  South,  that 
the  Federal  Government  Is  now  moving  to 
repeal  that  section  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
which  recognizes  and  validates  rlght-to-work 
laws  of  the  SUtes. 

The  recommendation  of  President  John- 
son for  repeal  was  not  surprising.  It  had 
long  been  known  It  would  come.  But  It  was 
not  pleasant  to  see  It  In  actuality.  His  sup- 
port undoubtedly  means  that  Congress  will 
repeal. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  States  hav- 
ing rlght-to-work  laws  are  attractive  to  In- 
dustry. A  State  enacting  such  a  law  demon- 
trated  not  only  Its  belief  In  the  right  of  the 
Individual,  but  revealed  that  attitude  of 
worker  independence  to  the  country. 

The  President  says  repeal  would  bring 
about  naUonal  uniformity.  This  would  be 
achieved  by  enforced  conformity. 

Here  is  the  20th  century  scheme  of  things. 
Everything  must  be  national  In  scope  and 
authority.  The  States  do  not  enjoy  the 
right  to  be  different.  They  are  repressed. 
It  Is  an  appalling  affront  to  State  and  In- 
dividual independence. 

South  Carolina's  rlght-to-work  law  does 
not  outlaw  the  unions.  Par  from  It.  But  It 
does  give  the  worker  the  prerogative  of  choos- 
ing between  unionization  and  an  Independ- 
ent sutus  when  that  privilege  is  at  Issue. 

In  our  Stete,  the  result  will  not  be  so 
cloudy  If  recent  developments  are  to  be  the 
shape  of  the  future.  The  workers  desiring 
to  avoid  the  collectivism  of  trade  unioniza- 
tion can.  aa  they  have  In  recent  testa,  stave 
It  off  at  the  polls  In  the  elections  provided  for 
decUlons.  That  right  will  remain,  but  the 
worker  of  nonunion  proclivities  loeea  when 
bla  Bide  1< 


[Prom  the  Columbia   (S.C.)    State.  May  21. 

1965] 

TArr-HA«TX.ST   Repeal 

Labor  forces  In  Congress  are  preparing  the 
strategy  for  a  swift  and  silent  repeal  of 
Taft-Hartley  14(b).  This  section  affirms  the 
right  of  States  to  enact  rlght-to-work  laws. 
says  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Rep- 
resentative P«ANX  Thompson,  Democrat  of 
New  Jersey,  sponeor  of  the  14(b)  repeal  bill, 
haa  been  named  chairman  of  the  House 
lAbor  Subcommittee  that  will  consider  the 
repeaL  Mr.  Thompson  said  recently  that  his 
subcommittee  would  begin  hearings  within 
a  few  days  after  the  labor  message  Is  sent 
to  CongreM. 

Representative  TnoMpaoif  Indicated  that 
be  would  attempt  to  rush  the  bill  through 
hU  aubcommlttee  In  the  following  remarks: 
"I  want  to  give  each  side  an  opportunity  to 
preeent  Ita  argumanta,  but  two  or  three  peo- 
ple oa  each  aide  ought  to  be  sufficient.  I 
trust  and  hope  HJL  77  (the  14(b)  repeal 
bUl)  wUl  be  quickly  enacted." 


If  section  14(b)  is  repealed,  thousands  of 
workers  will  be  compelled  to  join  unions  or 
lose  their  jobs.  With  such  an  important 
civil  right  Involved.  It  Is  surprising  to  hear 
that  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
would  allow  his  desire  w  see  his  own  repeal 
bill  enacted  override  the  necessity  of  a  full 
and  fair  hearing. 

I  Prom  the  Charleston    (B.C.)    Post,  May  27, 
1965] 
I  Freedom  and  Growth 

Calling  for  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  so  latwr  unions  can  kill  off 
rlght-to-work  laws,  which  protect  employees 
in  making  their  own  free  choice  for  or  against 
union  membership.  .'MT^CIO  President 
George  Meany  recently  cl.ilmed  the  19  States 
that  have  right-to-work  laws  are  the  most 
"backward  "  in  the  country.  Obviously,  he 
not  only  was  incorrect  in  his  statement  but 
was  ignoring  fact^irs  involving  climate,  geog- 
raphy, population,  and  history  as  well. 

He  Was  also  ignoring  these  interesting 
facts:  During  the  1953-63  period,  the  niun- 
ber  of  nonagrlcultiiral  employees  in  States 
with  right-to-work  laws  rose  23  3  percent, 
as  compared  with  only  9  percent  in  other 
States.  This  reflects  new  job  opportunities. 
The  three  States  with  fastest  growth  were 
Arizona.  Florida  and  Nevada,  all  with  right- 
to-work  laws.  In  1955-65.  workers  in  right- 
to- work  States  had  their  weekly  earnings  rise 
46.8  percent,  while  tho.se  in  other  States  had 
an  increase  of  only  42  8  percent,  according 
to  Census  Bureau  figures. 

Even  if  freedom  didn't  promote  growth,  we 
would  chtHjse  freedom.  But  when  freedom 
and  growth  go  together,  Americans  should 
demand  that  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
not  pay  off  the  labor  politicians  by  repealing 
section    14(bi.     (Chattanooga    Free    Press.) 

I  From    tiie    Florence    (S.C.I    News,    June    1, 

19651 

Dazzling   Display   of    Semantics 

The  Johnson  ad.ailnistratlon  finds  itself  in 
something  of  a  rhetorical  bind  in  advocating 
repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  provision  allow- 
ing States  to  outlaw  the  union  shop.  It  is 
committed  to  repeal  for  reasons  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  abstract  logic  and  is  too 
realistic  to  meant  the  usual  labor  argu- 
ments for  it.  The  result,  not  surprisingly. 
Is  a  dazzling  display  of  semantic  sleight  of 
hand. 

In  his  House  subcommittee  testimony  the 
other  day.  Labor  Secretary  Wirtz  brushed 
aside  the  typical  contention  that  States 
which  b:in  the  vmlon  shop  with  right-to- 
work  laws  have  lower  wages,  etc.,  than  those 
that  don't.  He  correctly  noted  that  such 
comparisons  prove  little;  the  two  groups  of 
States  have  loo  many  other  differences  more 
basic  than  their  labor  laws.  He  indicated 
the  administration  fails  to  find  convincing 
economic  reasons  for  repeal. 

Nonetheless,  the  unions  did  support  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  the  last  election  and  are 
demanding  repeal  as  their  pound  of  flesh.  So 
the  Labor  Secretary  was  obliged  to  find  some 
kind  of  reason  to  back  their  drive.  He  of- 
fered what  he  called  philosophic  arguments. 

One  flight  of  metaphysics  Involved  the 
theory  that  repeal  is  needed  to  preclude  "dis- 
ruptive" flights  over  Individual  State  laws. 
This  Is  basically  the  familiar  ploy  Commu- 
nists often  use  to  prove  they're  peacelovlng: 
Of  course,  we  want  peace,  and  If  you  really 
wanted  It  too  you'd  let  us  have  our  way. 

Throttling  one  side  or  another  does  effec- 
tively end  a  dispute.  It  doesn't  take  Kant 
or  Schopenhauer,  though,  to  see  that  the 
virtue  of  such  a  settlement  depends  leas  on 
the  reeultlng  peace  than  on  which  side  la 
throttled.  Indeed.  If  the  administration  Is 
merely  Interested  In  getting  the  Issue  settled, 
the  quickest  course  might  be  to  add  Its  de- 
cisive weight  to  forces  which  would  certainly 
support  national  rlght-to-work  legislation. 


Mr.  Wlrtz  also  contended  that  rlght-to- 
work  laws  Impinge  on  the  freedom  of  "a 
company  and  union  to  make  an  agreement 
of  their  own  choosing."  Here  he  might  have 
called  on  the  analytical  branches  of  philos- 
ophy, which  would  tell  him  the  underlying 
assumption  Is  that  whatever  a  company  and 
union  bargain  is  automatically  OK.  We 
doubt  he'd  like  that  premise  applied  to 
sweetheart  contracts  or  any  number  of  po- 
tential agreements  to  perform  Illegal  or  un- 
ethical acts. 

Rlght-to-work  laws  obviously  do  prevent 
a  union  and  company  from  agreeing  to  co- 
erce a  nonunion  worker  into  joining  an  or- 
ganization he  opposes.  Here,  we  think,  ia 
one  of  the  real  ethical  principles  Involved: 
Two  parties  should  not  bargain  away  the 
rights  of  a  third  who's  not  represented  in 
the  discussions. 

That  patent  truth  is  what  Mr.  Wlrtz'  con- 
tortlve  philosophy  Is  trying  to  avoid.  It's  a 
pretty  pass  when  an  administration  vaimting 
itself  as  pragmatic  practices  sophistry  in 
homage  to  the  tired  ideology  of  a  naked  po- 
litical power  bloc. 

(From  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  &  Courier, 
June   2,    1965] 


For   SotJTHERN   Jobs 

We  agree  with  former  Gov.  James  P.  Byrnes 
in  viewing  an  attack  on  rlght-to-work  laws 
as  a  form  of  industrial  harassment,  aimed 
especially  at  the  South. 

Southern  States  have  been  attracting  in- 
dustries that  are  fed  up  with  union  perse- 
cutions. They  are  looking  for  a  haven  of 
peace.  One  of  the  attractions  is  a  State 
law — fairly  general  among  the  Southern 
States- — leaving  workers  free  to  Join  or  not  to 
Join  a  tinlon.  This  freedom  of  choice  has 
required  union  officials  in  the  South  to  mind 
their  manners  and  avoid  some  of  the  more 
dictatorial  policies  adopted  In  States  that 
lack  right-to-work  laws. 

Granting  a  monopoly  to  labor  unions  in 
our  Judgment  is  morally  and  economically 
wrong.  The  unions  are  so  strong  in  highly 
industrialized  regions  that  they  have  become 
a  political  force.  Big-labor  bosses  talk  on 
equal  terms  with  high  public  officials  who 
are  supposed  to  represent  everybody,  not  Just 
the  unions. 

In  his  address  to  the  Rotary  Club  of  Flor- 
ence, Mr.  Byrnes  assailed  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wlllard  Wlrtz  and  others  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  demanding  repeal  of  the  rlght- 
to-work  laws.  He  noted  peaceful  labor  rela- 
tions among  southern  attractions. 

Labor  union  bosses  don't  want  peace. 
They  thrive  on  strikes  and  turmoil.  The 
people  need  protection  from  them  and  from 
the  politicians  they  control.  Right-to-work 
laws  were  designed  to  furnish  such  protec- 
tion.    They  should  not  be  repealed. 


[Prom    the    Florence    (S.C.)    News,   June  7, 
1965] 

With  Other  Editors — Right-to-Work: 
The  Issue 

Debate  over  the  "rlght-to-work"  section  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Is  getting  near  the 
hysterical  pitch  evident  In  1947  when  T-H 
was  passed.  At  that  time  union  leaders 
called  the  act  "the  slave  labor  law."  Even 
President  Harry  Truman  picked  up  the 
term  and  kept  it  alive  for  several  yesrs. 
That  he  was  wrong  has  been  shown  month 
after  month  ever  since  the  act  became  la*' 
Reading  the  strike  news  you  don't  get  the 
Idea  that  union  members  are  the  slaves  of 
anyone.  They're  certainly  not  the  slaves 
of  memagement. 

Today  19  States  have  rlght-to-work  la*«. 
Including  Florida.  In  brief  what  these  18W» 
do  is  permit  an  Individual  to  hold  a  Job 
without  joining  a  union.  But  they  do  not 
prohibit  union  organization  nor  union  mem- 
bership. They  simply  give  the  individual  » 
choice. 
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Current  prop>osals  in  Congress,  backed  by 
AFI^CIO  and  all  organized  labor,  would 
gbolish  these  rlght-to-work  laws  of  the 
States  by  repealing  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  which  says:  "Nothing  In  this 
act  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the 
execution  or  application  of  agreements  re- 
quiring membership  in  a  labor  organization 
as  a  condition  of  employment  in  any  State 
or  territory  in  which  such  execution  or  ap- 
plication is  prohibited  by  State  or  terrl- 
loriftl  law." 

It  is  presumed  that,  once  14(b)  Is  repealed 
unions  wUl  make  an  all-out  effort  to  orga- 
nize all  firms  in  all  States.  However,  the 
effect  of  present  State  laws  banning  com- 
pulsory union  membership  is  being  exag- 
gerated  the   way   Taft-Hartley    was   in    1947. 

To  select  just  one  State,  statistics  show 
tliat  since  Virginia  adopted  its  law  against 
compulsory  unionism  there  have  been  1.479 
plant  elections  supervised  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  Of  these,  according 
to  the  NLRB's  figures,  the  union  won  929 
and  lost  550 — a  ratio  of  almost  2  to  1. 
In  North  Carolina,  also  a  right-to-work  State, 
for  the  same  period — 1947-64 — the  unions 
won  874  and  lost  684.  So,  rlght-to-work 
laws  have  not  meant  the  death  of  unionism. 
And  they  have  not  meant  stagnation  and 
loss  of  income  for  employees.  Quite  the  op- 
posite, in  fact.  States  with  rlght-to-work 
laws  have  since  1959  shown  a  greater  gain 
m  per  capita  income  than  the  heavily 
unionized  States. 

The  Issue  boils  down  to  this:  Shall  there  be 
compulsory  unionism  throughout  the  United 
States?  Shall  each  worker  be  made  to  join  a 
un:on  .inci  pay  union  dues  and  assessments 
in  order  to  hold  his  job?  Tliis  would  be  the 
case  in  all  50  States  if  section  14(b)  Is 
repealed.  Freedom  t.o  join  a  labor  union 
has  long  been  established  under  law  and 
nothing  in  rlght-to-work  legislation  abridges 
it.  But  what  some  union  leaders  overlook 
is  that  freedom  works  both  ways,  or  should. 
The  worker  should  also  have  the  rlQ;ht  to 
reject  union  membership  if  he  desires. 
[Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel.] 

[From   the   Greenville    (S.C.)    News, 
June  11,  19651 
Bribery  by  Any  Other  Name 

Reporting  expenditures  in  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict's special  congressional  race,  the  News' 
Lee  Bandy  reveals  two  interesting  facets 
aside  from  the  figures  which  all  candidates 
for  Federal  office  are  requred  to  file  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

On  their  face,  it  appears  that  former  Rep- 
resentative Albert  Watson,  who  resigned  the 
office  he  had  won  as  a  Democrat  to  run  for  It 
again  as  a  Republican,  Is  spending  much 
more  than  his  opponent,  Democrat  Preston 
Callison.  And  he  may  be,  but  Watson  re- 
ported some  figures  he  didn't  have  to  report 
under  the  law. 

Mr.  Watson  listed  personal  expenditures  of 
about  the  same  amount  as  Callison.  But  he 
counted  for  about  $10,000  more  than  did 
Lallison,  since  he  listed  also  what  had  been 
spent  In  his  behalf  by  others. 

Mr.  Callison  listed  something  like  $3,250, 
most  of  which  came  from  the  Democratic 
^arty.  Perhaps  no  special  committees  have 
aone  anything  in  his  behalf. 

However,  Mr,  Watson  Is  "running  seated," 
as  well  he  might,  even  though  Mr.  Callison  Is 
generally  believed  to  be  the  underdog. 
th^^D^*^  Watson  Is  a  symbol  of  resurgence  of 
tne  Republican  party  In  the  South  and  the 
national  Democrats  are  especially  anxious  to 

noclc  him  off  since  Senator  Strom  Thub- 
«oND  bolted  the  Democratic  Party  and  seems 
™  ne  a  shoo-in  for  reelection  on  the  Republl- 
«n  ticket  next  year. 

But  the  most  Interesting  aspect  of  the 
ur/l'*  ^^^'^  ^^-  Callison,  the  Democrat, 
"J*  he  refused  a  contribution  of  $10,000 
"om  the  AFL-CIO's  Committee  on  Political 


Education.  COPE  Is  the  APL-CIO's  political 
arm.  It  receives  money  from  the  unions 
which  are  members  of  the  AFL-CIO.  money 
which  has  been  collected  from  individual 
workers  in  union  dues,  and  spends  it  as  the 
leaders  see  fit. 

While  it  Is  illegal  for  a  labor  union  to  make 
a  direct  contribution  to  a  political  campaign, 
since  their  funds  are  tax  free,  It  is  legal  for 
the  unions  to  carry  on  "political  education." 
By  stretching  a  point  the  unions  treat  cam- 
paign contributions  as  political  education 
and  get  away  with  it. 

Mr  Callison,  of  course.  Is  to  be  commended 
for  refusing  the  contribution.  Being  a  man 
of  strict  honor,  he  probably  would  have  done 
so  anyway.  But  he  has  indicated  that  one 
reason  was  that,  In  return  for  the  $10,000,  the 
unions  wanted  him  to  promise  to  vote  for 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

We  don't  know  how  Mr.  Callison  feels  about 
the  Issue;  he  probably  would  vote  against  re- 
peal because  he  Is  a  conservative  Democrat. 
But  let's  assume  he  might  vote  either  way. 
The  offer  of  a  $10,000  campaign  contribution 
in  exchange  for  voting  for  repeal  Is  an  at- 
tempt at  bribery. 

Many  individuals  and  firms  make  political 
contributions  to  candidates  they  think  may 
favor  them.  But  anyone,  union,  individual, 
or  management,  who  ties  such  a  specific 
string  to  his  contribution  is  Involved  in  a 
flagrant  form  of  bribery. 

An  offer  of  $10,000  to  "vote  right"  after 
taking  office  wovild  be  bribery.  What's  the 
difference  between  before  and  after'?  The 
candidate  or  the  ofBceholder  stands  to  benefit 
personally  either  way. 

What's  more,  the  AFL-CIO  attempted  this 
bribe  with  money  taken  from  workers  wiio 
may  oppose  both  Mr.  Callison  and  repeal 
of  14(b). 

No  wonder  Mr.  Callison  declined. 


(From  the  Aiken  (S.C.i  Standard  and  Review, 

June  16,  19651 

Write    Em  or  Weep 

At  the  bitter  end  of  the  President's  long. 
delayed  labor  message  came  the  tail  that 
wagged  the  dog— the  reluctant  and  apolo- 
getic recommendation  that  Congress  remove 
from  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  the  44  words  of 
section  14(bl  that  empower  the  States  to 
protect  their  workers  against  compulsory 
unionism. 

This  recommendation  was  offered,  the  Pres- 
ident said,  "with  the  hope  of  reducing  con- 
flicts In  our  national  labor  policy  that  for 
several  years  have  divided  Americans  in  vari- 
ous States.  The  division  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  citizens  of  19  States  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  labor  freedom  made  possi- 
ble by  14(b),  while  those  of  31  States  have 
not  as  yet  done  so.  Simply  stated,  the  Presi- 
dent would  remove  the  "conflict"  by  scuttling 
the  right  to  work  without  paying  union  dues 
where  it  is  now  State  law.  while  terminating 
the  chance  of  ever  having  such  liberty  In  all 
the  others. 

The  President  did  not  say  he  Is  asking  re- 
peal of  14(b)  to  pay  off  his  election  debt  to 
the  AFL-CIO  chieftains  who  ordered  out 
their  troops  and  opened  the  union  treasuries 
to  campaign  for  him  in  a  big  and  effective 
way.  If  this  is  not  so,  Mr.  Johnson  might 
have  achieved  his  stated  desire  to  "insure 
uniform  application  of  our  national  labor 
relations  policy"  by  proposing  a  Federal 
open-shop  law  Insuring  to  all  workers  In  all 
States  the  right  and  privilege  of  voluntary 
unionism. 

And  this  reform  might  have  been  accom- 
plished far  more  easily  and  have  added  con- 
siderably more  luster  to  the  L.B.J,  "image." 
Every  Congressman  knows — and  certainly 
the  President  should — that  the  American 
people  do  not  want  compulsory  unionism. 
The  latest  of  several  public  opinion  polls  at- 
testing to  this  pegs  the  opposition  at  2  to  1. 


No  less  an  authority  than  Speaker  McCor- 
MACK  has  expressed  doubt  of  enough  House 
votes  to  pass  a  repealer  of  14(b). 

But  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  think  that  a 
President  with  LB.J.'s  reputation  on  Capitol 
Hill  would  now  ask  "early  and  favorable  con- 
sideration" of  this  proposal  if  he  did  not  feel 
sure  of  getting  it. 

If  the  President  has  his  way.  the  freedom 
to  join  or  not  to  Join  a  union  will,  overnight, 
become  a  bitter  memory.  Unhorsed  for  a 
time  in  19  States,  the  membership  drives  of 
the  labor  bosses  restored  to  the  saddle  will 
make  Genghis  Khan  look  like  a  Boy  Scout. 
But  it  cannot  happen  if  every  American 
who  wants  right -to-work  laws  w'lll  tell  his 
Congressman  and  his  Senators  so — and  put  it 
in  writing,  A  majority  in  both  houses  will 
support  14(bi— if  their  constituents  support 
them.  Without  support,  we  should  expect 
administration  pressures  to  Insure  a  major- 
ity. 

Better  to  write  today  than  blame  yourself 
tomorrow. 


[From  the  Charleston  (S.C.i  News  &  Courier, 
June  16,  1965] 

Abuse  of  Power 

One  of  the  reasons  that  thoughtful  citi- 
zens oppose  rejjeal  of  section  I4ib)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  permits  State  rlght- 
to-work  laws,  is  that  unions  already  have  too 
much  power. 

In  recent  years,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  have 
added  to  the  wide  powers  already  held  by 
labor  unions.  For  example,  they  have  gained 
additional  powers  to  force  arbitration  of  dis- 
putes with  em;)loyers.  In  one  instance,  a 
company  was  required  to  submit  to  arbitra- 
tion its  decision  to  subcontract  a  portion  of 
the  work  in  which  it  was  engaged.  The 
NLRB  rarely  misses  a  chance  to  curtail  an 
employers  rights.  In  one  recent  case.  It 
rulfd  that  an  employer  could  not  dismiss  a 
worker  who  admitted  instigating  a  strike  in 
violation  of  his  union's  conuact. 

Why  should  unions  liave  a  larger  grant  of 
IX)wer  in  this  country?  Certainly,  they  have 
not  shown  an  increased  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  public.  The  power  they  have 
gained  is  jx)wer  they  have  abused  Consider 
the  last  shipping  strike  which  cost  the  Nation 
$1.5  billion  in  lost  trade.  To  give  irrespon- 
sible union  bosses  new  power  is  like  giving 
a  child  a  loaded  pistol. 

[Prom  the  Aiken    (S.C.)    Standard  and  Re- 
view,   June    18,    1965) 

Unions  Hit  Bottom 

Ten  thousand  dollars  seems  a  mighty  low 
price  for  a  congressional  vote  to  repeal  14(b), 
yet  this  was  the  union  price  tag  indicated 
In  a  Washington  Sunday  paper  last  week — 
and  not  in  the  funny  pages,  either.  Nor 
have  we  seen  or  heard  of  any  higher  quota- 
tions since. 

Prestcjn  Callison,  the  Democratic  candidate 
In  a  special  election  In  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  South  Carolina,  was  re- 
ported by  the  paper  as  saying  "that  he  has 
turned  dow-n  an  offer  of  $10,000  from  the 
AFL-CIO  political  committee  because  it  was 
contingent  on  his  support  of  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(bi  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which 
permits  States  to  prohibit  the  union  shop." 
The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  South  Caro- 
lina Is  one  of  the  19  States  that  have  passed 
such  a  rlght-to-work  law. 

No  one  seems  to  gag  too  much  nowadays 
at  unions  giving  a  bundle  of  compulsory 
dues  money  to  a  favored  candldate-ln-need 
as  a  campaign  contribution — no  matter  how 
much  of  it  may  have  come  from  members 
who  would  vote  for  the  other  fellow.  But, 
when  this  cash  Is  frankly  labeled  as  ad- 
vance payment  for  a  specific  vote  in  Con- 
gress, the  odor  (toujours  mol)  becomes  un- 
mistakable. 
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Or  BO  It  appears  to  Beed  LArson,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  NaUonal  Rlght-To-Work 
Committee,  who  sent  a  clipping  of  the  ar- 
ticle to  the  Attorney  General  with  a  letter 
demanding  Immediate  Investigation  Into 
poMlble  vloUtlon  of  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  in  this  South  Carolina  special  election. 

Mr.  Larson  also  complimented  Mr.  Calllson 
for  turning  the  offer  down  and  expressed 
hU  confidence  that  "no  prewnt  Congress- 
men could  or  will  be  swayed  by  any  financial 
attempU  to  Influence  their  votes  on  an  Issue 
of  great  Importance  to  the  people  of  this 
country."  But.  he  emphasized,  It  Is  vital 
that  such  bribery  attempts  are  exposed  so 
that  the  people  may  know  how  far  the  power 
gluttons  of  Big  Labor  will  go  to  cheat  and 
enslave  their  fellow  men  and  women. 

Only  the  44  words  of  14(b)  stand  between 
American  workers  and  nationwide  compul- 
sory unionism,  the  right  to  Join  or  not  to 
Join  a  union,  the  right  to  work  without  pay- 
ing tribute  to  a  labor  trust.  To  strike  those 
wOTds  would  be  coldblooded  betrayal.  We 
do  not  think  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  whatever  their 
involvements,  their  fears,  their  attitudes  to- 
ward unions,  are  any  more  capable  of  such 
collective  cynicism  than  of  entertaining 
bribery. 

IFtom  the  Charleston  (SO  News  &  Courier, 

June   18.   1965) 

NCC  ro"  Compulsion 

Church  membership  Is  voluntary.  No  one 
compels  a  person  to  Join.  But  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  won't  uphold  the  prin- 
ciple of  voluntary  association  when  It  Is  ap- 
Dlled  to  a  labor  union.  The  NCC  has  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Labor  and  Education 
Committee  In  support  of  repealing  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  permits 
State    rlght-to-work    laws. 

If  the  NCC  has  its  way,  working  men  and 
women  In  19  States  with  rlght-to-work  laws 
no  longer  will  have  the  right  to  choose  or 
reject  union  membership.  Some  of  them 
will  be  compelled  to  Join  a  union  to  hold  a 
lob  and  forced  to  pay  dues  to  unions  that 
u«e'  the  money  for  political  purposes. 

IFtom  the  Columbia  (SO  Record,  June  22. 
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A  Pmiot  Tao  on   Rbpxal  or   14(b)? 

After  alleging  that  hearings  on  repeal  of 
rlght-to-work  legislation  by  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  was  one-sided  In  favor  of 
repeal,  the  National  Rlght-To-Work  Com- 
mittee said  In  lU  newsletter : 

"At  the  same  time  that  the  National 
Rlght-To-Work  Committee  was  protesting 
the  'bobtaUed*  hearings  It  was  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  lengths  the  labor  bosses  are  will- 
ing to  go  to  win  this  battle.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  SUtes,  the 
naUonal  committee  demanded  an  Immedi- 
ate Inveetlgatlon  Into  the  possibility  of  a 
vlolaUon  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  In  the 
special  election  being  held  In  South  Caro- 
lina's Second  District.  The  letter  pointed 
out  that  Preeton  Calllson,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  was  quoted  by  a  Washington 
newspaper  as  saying  that  'he  has  turned 
down  an  crfler  of  $10,000  from  the  AFL-CIO's 
political  committee  because  It  was  contin- 
gent on  his  support  of  repeal  of  14(b) .'  Does 
thU  mean  the  AFL-CIO  has  put  a  $10,000 
price  tag  on  a  vote  to  repeal  14(b)?" 

Although  It  \»  doubtful  that  the  protest 
wUl  bring  any  action.  It  throws  additional 
light  on  the  terrific  union  pressures  on  Con- 
Ujiwiiiiiin  to  kill  the  rlght-to-work  laws. 
Incumbents  facing  close  racee  will  be 
threatened  with  the  use  of  massive  funds 
to  defeat  them  If  they  refuse  to  vote  for 
repeal. 

Bren  the  Democratic  leaders  In  Congress 
are  being  shoved  aside  while  the  adminis- 
tration and  labor  \uilon  lobbyists  turn  the 
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screws  to  pass  legislation  that  would  make 
union  membership  compulsory  for  Job- 
holders. 

[Prom  the  Columbia  i  SO  I  State. 
June  26.  1965] 

Freedom  vs.  Coercion 

In  recommending  repeal  of  the  section  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  that  permits  State 
rlght-to-work  laws,  President  Johnson  has 
presumably  paid  his  debt  to  organized  labor 
for  Its  help  In  his  campaign  for  election  last 
November  The  low-keyed  style  of  his  recom- 
mendation, which  took  up  only  two  para- 
graphs at  the  tall  end  of  his  labor  message 
to  Congress,  Is  hardly  indicative  however,  of 
any  great  enthusiasm  for  it 

The  President's  only  given  reason  for 
knocking  out  State  laws  that  ban  compulsory 
union  membership  Is  to  reduce  "conflicts  In 
our  national  labor  policy  that  for  several 
years  have  divided  .Americans  in  various 
States."  Yet  his  proposal  is  bound  to  set  In 
motion  one  of  the  bitterest  conflicts  that 
has  divided  Congress  during  the  present  ses- 
sion, and  to  arouse  pa.ssionete  arguments 
concerning  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  rights 
of  the  State,  versus  federally  backed  coercion 
by  labor. 

In  19  States,  workers  can  Join,  or  not  Join 
unions,  as  they  desire  Repeal  of  that  pro- 
viso would  deprive  the  workers  of  the  right 
to  make  their  own  choice  It  would  con- 
stitute an  invasion  of  States  rights,  but 
much  more,  it  would  constitute  an  assault 
on  individual  freedom  It  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  anomalies  of  our  times  that  peo- 
ple who  cherish  their  designation  as  "lib- 
erals" should  be  in  the  forefront  of  those 
pressing  for  compulsory  unionism 

The  President's  message,  including  recom- 
mendations also  for  an  Increase  In  the  un- 
employment Insurance  tax  paid  by  employers 
to  help  finance  supplementary  Jobless  pay 
beneflts,  and  for  extension  of  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  law,  is  patently 
intended  to  comfort  organized  labor.  By 
the  same  token.  It  will  be  construed  in  many 
quarters  as  an  administration  bristling 
against  business.  Politics  obviously  figures 
In  this  kind  of  power  play,  and  somebody 
Inevitably  gets  the  worst  of  It.— (The  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Sun.)  

[From  the  Rock  HIU  (SO  Herald, 
June  28,  1965] 
Otkeb  Folks   Sat:   What   About   Unionism 
Requires  Compulsion'' 

For  many  reasons,  including  possibly  the 
wrong  ones,  some  men  do  not  want  to  belong 
to  a  union.  They  do  not  feel  they  need  the 
protection  of  unionism.  Or  they  do  not  want 
to  pay  the  dues  and  assessments,  or — In  rarer 
cases — they  have  religious  objections,  etc. 
Some  of  them  do  not  like  to  have  their  money 
spent  for  political  ptu-poses  which  do  not  re- 
flect their  own  partisan  preference. 

Given  these  personal  objections,  then,  to 
what  extent  should  these  men  be  compelled 
to  Join  a  union  in  order  to  hold  their  Job? 
Granting  that  the  union  is  a  good  thing,  to 
what  extent  should  the  Government  lend  Its 
support  In  making  membership  compulsory? 

This  Is  what  the  fuss  over  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  Is  about.  Sec- 
tion 14(b)  reserves  to  the  States  the  right  to 
enact  rlght-to-work  laws,  which  19  of  them 
have  done.  These  laws  forbid  compulsory 
membership.  All  these  laws,  says  the  Presi- 
dent, who  Is  seeking  repeal  of  14(b).  are  divi- 
sive, which  is  certainly  true,  but  beside  the 
point. 

W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz,  Secretary  of  Labor,  goes 
the  President  one  better.  "It  (section  14(b) ) 
has  cluttered  up  the  political  processes  In  al- 
most every  State  of  the  Union,  and  It  will 
continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  Federal  law 
Invites  such  controversy."  This,  too.  Is  prob- 
ably true,  but  Irrelevant.     The  real  question 


Is  this:  What  Is  so  overpowerlngly.  Indisput- 
ably good  about  union  membership,  what  is 
so  essential  to  the  public  Interest  that  the 
Government  should  lend  Itself  to  making  this 
membership  compulsory  and  a  condition  of 
employment  for  freemen? 

Church  membership  Is  also  a  good  thing, 
but  the  Goverrunent  would  not  dare  to  make 
It  compulsory.  Political  partisanship  is  also 
a  good  thing  In  a  two-party  system,  but  the 
election  law  does  not  require  any  of  us  to 
Join  and  fully  safeguards  those  who  prefer  a 
listless  Independence.  And  even  In  national 
security  and  the  defense  of  the  Nation,  the 
Goverrunent  makes  full  provision  for  con- 
scientious objectors.  (Charleston,  W.  Va., 
Daily  Mall.) 

[From  the  Greenville  (S.C.)   News,  June  29, 
1965] 

Union  Leaders  Seek  "Monet" 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  big  labor 
unions,  or  their  leaders  anyway,  want  Con- 
gress to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  we  have  cited  many  of 
them  In  previous  writings. 

Most  of  them  boll  down  to  money,  of 
which  they  would  get  more,  and  political 
fxjwer,  of  which  they  would  have  more,  if 
they  could  obtain  national  prohibition 
against  the  rlght-to-work  laws  In  effect  la 
19  States,  with  others  having  had  them  un- 
der active   consideration   for   years. 

This  factor  In  the  situation  was  pinpointed 
In  a  statement  flJed  with  the  House  special 
subcommittee  on  Labor  while  It  was  con- 
ducting abruptly  halted  hearings  ostensibly 
to  determine  whether  repeal  was  wanted  or 
needed.  Those  opposing  rep>eal  were  given 
short  shrift. 

In  his  statement  former  Representative 
Fred  A.  Hartley,  Jr.,  coauthor  of  the  act  which 
was  passed  In  1947  over  President  Truman's 
veto,  said  the  unions  want  to  be  free  to 
compel  workers  to  join  a  union  If  they  can 
get  a  51 -percent  favorable  vote  in  a  plant 
or  Industry  because  of  "the  money  and 
power  It  gives  the  union  official." 

Mr.  Hartley  says  the  unions  now  are  tak- 
ing In  about  81  billion  a  year  In  dues  from 
members  and  that  a  substantial  part  of  this 
goes  into  political  spending,  regardless  of 
how  the  rank  and  file  of  the  membership 
feels  about  the  canJldates  supported  or  op- 
posed or  the  causes  espoused  with  their 
money. 

"By  suggestion"  of  AFL-CIO  President 
George  Meany,  Mr.  Hartley  continued,  a  ma- 
jor part  of  the  union  staff  people,  repre- 
senting a  payroll  of  $34  million  per  month, 
were  used  In  political  action  programs  dur- 
ing the  camptalgns  of  1964. 

"Unions  probably  were  responsible  for 
spending  as  much  money  on  the  national 
political  campaigns  as  either  party  at  the 
height  of  the  campaign."  the  Taft-Hartley 
coauthor  declared. 

He  did  not  say  so,  but  it  Is  a  well  known 
fact  that  unions  not  only  have  used  their 
f)ald  personnel  to  direct  political  activities. 
but  they  also  make  direct  cash  contribu- 
tions to  candidates  they  believe  will  favor 
them  or  who  will  promise  to  do  so  We 
noted  here  only  a  few  days  ago  that  State 
Representative  Preston  Calllson  had  said  he 
refused  a  $10,000  contribution  to  his  cam- 
paign for  Congress  because  tied  to  it  was 
a  pledge  to  vote  for  repeal  of  section  14ib). 

Both  are  against  the  law.  and  Hartley 
said  It  was  the  Intention  of  Congress  in  re- 
vising the  union-management  relations  act 
to  forbid  political  spending  by  unions,  which 
are  tax-free  Institutions. 

"At  the  time  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was 
enacted,  those  of  us  working  on  It  thought 
we  had  plugged  all  loopholes  for  political 
spending  by  unions,"  he  said.  "Subsequent 
court  decisions  and  rulings  by  the  NLBB. 
coupled  with  lack  of  enforcement,  have  aii 
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but  made  those  provisions  of  the  law  use- 
less." 

As  an  example  of  how  forced  union  mem- 
bership adds  to  union  Income,  Mr.  Hartley 
cited  an  NLRB  reversal  of  a  case  In  Indiana 
in  1961  which  permitted  "agency  shop"  con- 
tracts, requiring  nonunion  members  to  pay 
dues  along  with  members.  It  meant  addi- 
tional revenues  of  $1  million  a  year  for  one 
union,  the  United  Auto  Workers,  In  that  one 
State  alone.  Others,  of  course,  got  theirs, 
too. 

If  the  repealer  Is  enacted,  union  income 
will  increase  tremendously,  and  so  will  the 
use  of  union  dues  dollars  for  political  and 
legislative  activity.  Mr.  Hartley  says  the 
political  future  and  the  domination  of  Gov- 
ernment m  the  United  States  by  union 
leaders  is  at  stake  in  the  Issue. 

Fred  Hartley  Is  no  biased  foe  of  unionism. 
He  is  a  former  union  member  who  marched 
m  picket  lines  and  who  for  12  of  the  20 
years  he  served  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  the  spokesman  for  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  In  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  House. 

Yet  he  says: 

•Why  should  voluntary  union  member- 
ship— the  principle  upon  which  unionism 
grew  and  prospered — be  so  bitterly  attacked 
by  union  officials  and  their  adherents?  The 
answer  is — money." 

Not  the  welfare  of  the  workers  and  the 
public,  as  witness  the  violent  Teamsters 
strike  in  Philadelphia  which  tied  up  even 
emergency  food  deliveries.  But  money  for 
the  leaders  to  use  as  they  see  fit. 

[Prom  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State,  July  5, 
1965) 

Frontier  Justice  and  14(b) 

People  chuckle  now  over  the  old  frontier 
Justice  typified  by  the  western  Judge  who 
told  the  defendant,  "We'll  give  you  a  quick, 
fair  trial,  and  then  we'll  hang  you." 

But  similar  treatment  of  the  American 
workers  of  1965  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  not  so  laughable. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Labor  held 
brief  hearings  on  the  bill  to  repeal  section 
14(bi  of  the  Taft-Hartley  and  thereby  deny 
workers  in  all  States  the  right  to  work  with- 
out being  compelled  to  Join  a  union. 

The  hearing  was  loaded  on  the  side  of 
the  union  leaders.  Not  a  single  rank-and- 
file  worker  was  allowed  to  be  heard,  although 
more  than  100  wrote  and  asked  for  permis- 
sion to  testify  personally.  All  were  turned 
down  by  the  staff  of  Senator  McNamara, 
Michigan  Democrat,  and  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  on  the  excuse  that  the  Senate 
was  pressed  for  time. 

One  of  the  workers  was  S.  D.  Cadwallader, 
a  member  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conduc- 
tors &  Brakemen,  a  union  man  for  23  years, 
and  an  employee  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad.  With  him  when  he  gave  a  press 
statement  In  lieu  of  testimony  were  Maurice 
Carroll,  president  of  Lodge  631,  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen,  Boston;  Velio  laca- 
buccl,  a  member  of  the  International  Alli- 
ance of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Luther  Sudbury,  a  Negro  and 
former  member  of  Local  307A.  Motion  Pic- 
ture Projection  Union,  Philadelphia, 

"The  four  of  us  are  here  to  speak  for 
thousands  of  rank-and-file  members  who 
are  sick  and  tired  of  being  Ignored,"  Cad- 
wallader said.  "Just  what  Is  this  country 
and  our  Congress  coming  to?  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people  and  almost  all  Members 
of  Congress  rose  up  last  year  In  wrathful 
indignation  at  the  Injustices  being  done  to 
Negroes — a  minority. 

'This  year  a  small  band  of  power-hungry 
union  officials — including  the  leaders  of 
known  corrupt  and  Communist-dominated 
unions — are  demanding  the  repeal  of  14(b) 
and  thus  the  right  to  legalize  compulsory 
union   membership.      They   want   to   Infilct 


their  will  on  a  minority.  But  a  large  mi- 
nority. Every  public  opinion  poll  shows 
about  35  percent  of  union  membership  In 
favor  of  voluntary  union  membership.  And 
what  does  Congress  do?  Do  they  listen  to 
the  men  who  will  be  most  affected  by  the 
repeal  of  14(b)  ?    No. 

"They  spend  almost  all  the  committee 
hearing  time  listening  to  salaried  union  offi- 
cials who  have  shown  again  and  again  that 
they  don't  give  a  hoot  for  the  rank  and  file." 

Mr.  Cadwallader  may  have  learned  all  there 
WEUS  to  know  about  railroading  on  the  B.  &  O., 
but  In  Washington  he  Is  observing  a  different 
type  of  railroading— frontier  Justice  style. 

I  From  the  Greenville  (SO  Observer. 

July  8,  1965) 

Rank-and-file   Workers   Ignored   in    14tb) 

Issue 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Labor  held 
hearings  on  the  bill  to  repeal  the  rlght-to- 
work  law  recently.  The  hearings  were  brlel 
and,  similar  to  the  House  committee  hear- 
ings, the  viewpoint  of  the  working  people  was 
either  ignored  or  those  speaking  for  right  to 
work  were  badgered  and  insulted.  (During 
House  committee  hearings.  Congressman 
Thompson,  committee  chairman,  co.itemp- 
tuously  dibmisted  as  "shllls"  a  group  of  union 
members  who  pleaded  with  him  for  an  op- 
portunity to  testify  against  repeal.) 

According  to  Hugh  C.  Newton  of  the  Na- 
tional Right-to-Work  Conamlttee.  more  than 
100  'ank-and-flle  workers  wrote  and  asked 
for  permission  to  personally  testify  In  favor 
of  section  14(b)  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tee. All  were  turned  down  by  Senator  Mc- 
Namara, Democrat,  of  Michigan,  committee 
chairman,  and  his  staff. 

The  excuse  was  that  the  Senate  was 
pressed  for  time.  But  later  when  Senator 
McNamara  was  asked  to  extend  the  hearings 
so  rank-and-file  workers  could  testify  he  re- 
plied that  this  was  unnecessary, 

jFrom    the    Florence    (S.C.)    News.   July    13, 
1965] 

RiGHT-To-WoRK  Law:  A  Corrective 
Washington  reporters  are  saying  that  the 
vote  on  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  which  permits  the  States,  If  they 
so  choose,  to  pass  rlght-to-work  laws.  Is  apt 
to  be  extremely  close  and  could  go  one  way 
or  the  other. 

Just  why  this  should  be  so  Is  a  puzzle. 
Right  to  work  doesn't  discriminate  in  any 
shape,  manner,  or  form  against  labor  or  the 
unions.  It  simply  gives  each  worker  the 
right  to  choose — to  decide  for  himself,  with- 
out fear  of  union  or  employer  coercion, 
whether  he  wants  to  belong  to  a  union  or 
doesn't.  If  that  Isn't  a  fundamental  right, 
essential  In  any  free  society,  what  Is? 

The  compulsory  union  shop  makes  for  la- 
bor monopolies  comparable  to  the  financial 
and  Industrial  monopolies  that  were  out- 
lawed long  ago.  And  the  compulsory  union 
shop  leaves  the  way  wide  open  for  exploita- 
tion of  the  membership — the  worker  mtist 
Join  or  become  Jobless  and  is  without  the 
power  to  fight  abuses.  Right  to  work  Is  the 
corrective. 

[From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record, 
July  24,  1965) 

The  14(b)  Showdown  May  Come  Monday 

Next  week  may  be  crucial  to  the  working- 
man's  right  to  work  without  being  forced  to 
Join  a  union. 

The  bill  for  repeal  of  Section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  permits  South  Caro- 
lina and  other  States  to  have  rlght-to-work 
laws.  Is  possibly  headed  for  a  showdown 
Monday. 

The  measure  Is  In  the  hands  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee,  which  hsa  not  rushed  to 
bring  It  to  the  fioor. 


For  the  first  time  ever,  the  "21-day  rule" 
may  be  Invoked.  Under  this  regulation  a 
majority  of  House  members  present  and  vot- 
ing can  discharge  the  bill  from  the  Rules 
Committee  and  schedule  It  for  immediate 
consideration    by   the   entire   body. 

"Discharge"  motions  may  be  considered 
only  on  the  second  and  fourth  Mondays  of 
each  month.  If  advocates  of  repeal  do  not 
force  a  showdown  on  July  26  they  will  Indi- 
cate that  they  do  not  think  they  have  enough 
votes  to  win, 

The  extraordinary  effort  put  forth  recently 
by  Vice  President  Humphrey  to  repeal  14(b) 
Is  a  tipoff  that  proponents  of  compulsory 
unionism  are  unsure  of  passage.  He  has 
been  threatening  Democrats  with  defeat  of 
the  farm  bill  If  they  do  not  repeal  the  per- 
missive legislation  for  State  rlght-to-work 
laws. 

Referring  to  Humphrey's  strategy  as 
"blackjack  tactics."  Reed  Larson,  head  of  the 
National  Rlght-To-Work  Committee,  said: 
"The  pressure  tactics  used  by  the  'Vice  Presi- 
dent to  bargain  on  14(b)  are  a  candid  ad- 
mission that  union  bosses  have  lost  the  battle 
to  win  support  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Since  the  people  are  against  them, 
the  only  alternative  they  have  is  to  move 
the  decisionmaking  process  out  of  the  pub- 
lic view  and  put  it  into  the  smoke-filled  back 
rooms  where  the  wheelers  and  dealers  will 
attempt  to  horse  trade  away  another  individ- 
ual freedom." 

Both  sides  i.i  the  controversy  admit  that 
the  House  vote  will  be  close.  One  of  the 
bitterest  Congressional  fights  of  the  year  may 
be  expected  when  and  If  the  bill  for  repeal 
of  employees'  freedom  of  choice  reaches  the 
fioor  of  the  House. 

[From  the  Spartanburg   (S.C  )    Herald.  July 

24,  1965] 
RiGHT-To-WoRK   Issue  Reaches   Its   Climax 

Word  Is  that  Monday  is  to  be  a  decisive 
day   on   the  rlght-to-work   law   in   Congress. 

The  House  will  vote  on  forcing  the  issue 
out  of  committee  to  the  floor.  This.  In  fact, 
will  be  an  expression  on  the  question  itself. 

At  stake  is  a  big  labor  proposal  (supported 
and  submitted  by  President  Johnson)  to  re- 
peal section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
That  section  simply  recognizes  the  right  of 
States   to   have   right-to-work    laws 

If  it  Is  repealed,  this  will  have  the  effect 
of  prohibiting  States  from  maintaining  the 
laws. 

South  Carolina  is  1  of  19  States  which 
have  rlght-to-work   laws  on   the   books. 

Simply  stated,  the  law  declares  that  no 
person  shall  be  required  to  Join  a  union  In 
order  to  work:  and  conversely  that  no  person 
shall  be  prohibited  from  Joining  a  union  in 
order  to  work 

The  big  political  club,  wielded  especially 
by  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey,  has 
been  brought  out  to  line  up  votes  for  repeal. 
For  example,  he  has  warned  southerners 
that  they  had  better  vote  his  way  or  Jeopard- 
ize    pending     one-price-cotton     legislation. 

There  is  no  sign  of  wavering  in  the  ranks 
of  South  Carolina  Representatives,  who  are 
solidly  In  favor  of  maintaining  the  nght- 
to-work  law. 

However,  forces  on  both  sides  will  be  work- 
ing feverishly  to  influence  their  Congressmen 
this  weekend 

Letters,  telegrams,  and  telephone  calls  are 
pouring  into  Washington. 

If  you  feel  strongly  enough,  one  way 
or  the  other,  to  express  yourself,  this  is  the 
time  to  do  It.  A  letter  mailed  today  should 
reach  the  Capital  on  Monday.  At  this  late 
date  a   telegram  might  be  preferable 

The  vote  Is  likely  to  be  close. 

Rarely  is  a  strong  expression  of  public 
opinion  so  needed  as  now.  The  political  In- 
fighting Is  Intense — and  only  the  public  can 
demand  that  the  decision  be  made  on  other 
than   pressure — group   conslderatlona. 
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Reed  Larson,  head  of  a  national  committee 
to  keep  rlght-to-work  In  force,  declares  that 
the  popular  voice  Is  agalnat  repeal.    He  says: 

"Every  reliable  survey  reflects  overwhelm- 
ing opposition  to  the  practice  of  forcing 
working  men  and  women  Into  labor  organi- 
zations. 

"Virtually  every  Congressman  who  has 
polled  hla  conatltuents  has  found  the  people 
against  (repeal).  All  but  a  handful  of  Con- 
gresaroen  concede  that  their  mall  Is  running 
against  this  radical  proposal  In  a  lopsided 
fashion." 

Monday's  vote  might  very  well  be  a  critical 
measurement  of  the  public's  Influence  on  its 
representatives  in  Washington. 

[From  the  Charleston  (S.C  )  News  &  Courier. 

July  28.  1965) 

Battlz  for  14(b) 

Rlght-to-work  laws,  now  in  existence  In 
19  States,  have  been  the  target  of  a  ruth- 
less campaign  waged  In  behalf  of  union  boss- 
Ism  by  the  Johnson  administration.  The 
campaign  Is  coming  to  a  climax  this  week 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  a 
vote  Is  scheduled  on  a  proposal  to  repeal 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Labor  Act. 
At   this   writing,    the   Issue   Is   In   doubt. 

Although  rlght-to-work  laws  enjoy  wide- 
spread popular  support,  their  elimination  Is 
part  of  the  price  that  President  Johnson 
owes  labor  leaders  for  political  allegiance. 
In  pressing  for  repeal,  the  President  Is  show- 
ing the  same  kind  of  determination  he  Is 
exhibiting  In  other  fields,  notably  In  Viet- 
nam. 

We  have  commented  heretofore  on  the 
paradox  of  an  American  President  commit- 
ting his  countrymen  to  a  war  for  freedom  In 
an  alien  land  while  striving  with  all  his 
might  to  deprive  them  of  their  own  free- 
doms at  home. 

Despite  Mr.  Johnson's  p)ast  victories,  the 
cause  of  14(bi  Is  not  yet  lost.  By  allying 
themselves  In  a  common  cause,  Republicans 
and  conservative  Democrats  may  yet  turn 
the  tide.  A  flood  of  mall  pouring  into  Capi- 
tol Hill  Is  urging  them  to  stand  In  defense 
of  the  right  not  to  pay  dues  to  a  union. 
Should  Congress  fall  to  protect  this  right. 
there  will  be.  we  predict,  a  surge  of  anger 
throughout  the  country  which  well  may 
carry  over  Into  the  next  elections. 

Americans  have  been  slow  to  waken  to  the 
excesses  of  big  labor.  The  move  to  kill 
section  14(b)  Is  opening  the  eyes  of  voters. 
Win  or  lose,  the  battle  may  be  a  turning 
point  In  public  tolerance  of  big  unionism. 

[Prom  the  Columbia  (SC.)   Record,  July  29, 

19651 

RioKT-To-Wo«K   Fight   Must   Go   On 

Under  threats  of  political  reprisals  from 
the  Johnson  administration  and  the  big 
union  bosses.  Congress  will  make  It  compul- 
sory for  worklngmen  to  Join  unions  to  hold 
Jobs  all  over  America. 

By  repealing  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  It  will  strike  down  Individual 
freedom  by  denying  the  SUtes  authority  to 
have  rlght-to-work  laws  under  which  em- 
ployees are  not  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
union  to  hold  their  Jobs. 

South  Carolina  and  18  other  SUtes  now 
guarantee  this  freedom  from  coercion  and  Is 
one  of  the  targets  of  those  seeking  enforced 
unionism. 

The  impeiutlng  acUon  by  the  Congress 
and  the  President  violates  ths  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  Constitution.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  already  ruled  specifically  that  the 
rights  of  Individuals  must  be  maintained 
where  tinlonlzatlon  Is  concerned. 

If  the  Ogbt  Xor  the  right  to  work  Is  lost  on 
Capitol  Hill.  It  should  be  Uken  to  the  courts. 
There  may  be  doubu  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  dare  decide  against  a  major 
project  of  the  present  admlnutratlon.  but 
It    was    bold    enough    to    decUre    President 


PYanklln  D  Roosevelt's  National  Recovery 
Act  unconstitutional  when  he  was  at  the 
height  of  his  power  It  Just  might  display 
the  same  fortitude  again. 

(From  the  Spartanburg   (S.C.)    Herald,  July 

30.  1965] 

Backlash  Possible  in  "Right  To  Work" 

The  battle  of  rlght-to-work  legislation  Is 
far  from  ended. 

Realistically,  the  repealers  are  ahead  and 
It  will  take  a  powerful  uprising  of  public 
opinion  to  switch  the  tide. 

That,  however,  i.s  not  out  of  the  realm  of 
distinct  pofsslbillty 

For  one  thing,  it  Is  rather  well  demon- 
strated that  a  signiflcant  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans are  opposed  to  compulsory  unionism; 
and  this  Includes  a  large  segment  of  union 
members 

For  another,  the  summary  treatment  ac- 
corded the  repeal  measure  in  the  US.  House 
of  Representatives  may  result  In  a  strong 
backlash  of  resentment.  The  liberal  repeal- 
ers wouldn't  even  allow  discussion  and  de- 
bate. 

George  Meaney.  president  of  the  AFI^CIO, 
commented  that  the  vote  (221  to  203  i  was  "a 
very  Important  step  in  bringing  Justice  to 
American  workers. ' 

The  Justice  he  meant  was  to  take  away 
from  the  workers  their  own  choice  about 
whether  they  wish  to  be  members  of  a  union. 
He  bjlleves  that  Justice  is  served  by  leaving 
this  to  agreement  between  company  manage- 
ment and  unions,  rather  th.in  to  Individuals. 

A  principal  motive  in  abolishing  state 
rlght-to-work  laws  Is  to  eliminate  one  of 
the  major  industrla!  attractions  in  Southern 
States. 

Our  virtual  absence  of  labor  difficulties  Is 
of  much  importance  to  business.  It  is  more 
important  to  States  like  South  Carolina 
which  need  so  much   to  grow  economically 

While  the  U.S.  Congress- paying  off  a 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  aebt  to  big  labor— may 
eventually  wipe  theee  laws  out  of  existence. 
It  cannot  destroy  the  spirit  of  individualism 
and  Independence  that  m^vke  them  effective. 

Congres.s  still  cannot  force  company  man- 
agements into  agreeing  to  compulsory  union 
membership  or  enforced  pavment  of  "dues  by 
nonmembers.  It's  Just  that  workers  no 
longer  will  have  State  protection  against  the 
possibility. 

This  may  cause  southern  workers  particu- 
larly to  take  a  much  more  warv  look  before 
voting  In  their  plants  to  become  a.ssoclated 
wltih  unions  when  they  know  these  unions 
will  do  their  best  to  force  everyone  Into 
membership  without  regard  to  personal  de- 
sire. 

(From  the  Charleston    iS.C  )    Post    July  30 

19651 

Labor's  Dr.\ft  Law 

So  disreputable  was  the  procedure  by 
which  the  House  voted  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  that  even  the  Wash- 
ington Post  was  shaken.  "Reports  of  heavy 
log  rolling  have  come  from  Capitol  Hill  "  the 
Post  observed  acidly.  "No  doubt  this  log- 
rolling device  Is  as  old  as  legislatures,  but 
It  Is  a  discreditable  practice  and  often  pro- 
duces bad  legislation" 

Sure  enough,  it  did  Two  davs  later  the 
House  voted  221  to  203  against  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Acfs  rlght-to-work  provision.  If 
this  shabby  piece  of  work  Is  approved  by  the 
Senate,  of  course,  millions  of  American  work- 
ers will  find  themselves  drafted  Into  the 
ranks  of  organized  labor  Such  compulsion 
It  hardly  requires  saying,  has  no  place  In  a 
free  society,  and  among  the  more  distressing 
aspects  of  this  affair  Is  that  many  of  thoee 
who  voted  for  compulsion  last  Wednesdav 
know  It. 

The  strategy  by  which  a  large  segment  of 
the  House  was  allowed  to  vote  against  Its 
convictions  was  two-fold.     First,  the  repeal 


bin  had  to  be  removed  from  committee,  where 
a  majority  was  content  to  let  It  rest  Indefl- 
nitely.  This  was  done  through  use  of  what 
Is  known  as  the  21-day  rule,  a  device  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  House  and  never  be- 
fore put  into  use. 

The  repeal  measure  had  been  In  the  House 
Rules  Committee  for  some  time  and,  as  we 
say,  a  majority  of  the  committee  was  pre- 
pared to  let  It  stay  there  for  all  time.  Under 
the  rules,  however,  a  simple  majority  of  the 
House  may  bring  such  a  bill  out  of  commit- 
tee after  21  days,  and  this  the  majority  did 
But  when  the  bill  reached  the  floor,  Repre- 
sentative Adam  Clayton  Powell  of  New  York 
exercised  his  authority  as  floor  manager  to 
throttle  debate,  yielding  only  a  few  minutes 
for  dissent. 

Meanwhile,  other  pressures  were  being  ap- 
plied by  a  steamroller  under  the  command  of 
Vice  President  Humphrey,  the  administra- 
tion's strategist.  Knowing  that  the  farm 
bin  would  be  "must"  legislation  for  some 
Midwestern  friends  of  the  right  to  work 
Mr.  Humphrey  decided  that  a  few  arms  were 
vulnerable  to  twisting.  Congressmen  from 
labor  districts  were  instructed  to  pass  the 
word:  Either  vote  for  repeal  of  14(b(  or  risk 
defeat  of  the  farm  bill  when  It  comes  up  for 
a  vote. 

It  worked,  naturally.  Only  117  Republl- 
cans  and  a  handful  of  southerners  who  could 
not  support  repeal  under  any  circumstances 
stood  fast.  Thus,  under  the  House's  revised 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  the  delicate  balance  that 
had  existed  between  the  rights  of  manage- 
ment and  the  rights  of  labor  Is  no  more. 
Only  the  Senate  can  save  the  day. 

But.  for  the  moment,  the  scales  are  tipi)ed 
to  labor's  advantage,  and  the  union  hier- 
archy Is  delighted.  As  Midwestern  congress- 
men, their  heads  filled  with  visions  of  wheat 
subsidies,  rushed  to  make  common  cause 
with  their  brethren  from  the  Northeast,  labor 
leaders  took  new  heart.  George  Meany,  the 
AFL-CIO  chieftain,  gazed  down  from  his 
perch  in  the  House  gallery  like  some  huge 
owl  freshly  fed.  The  vote,  he  clucked,  "reo- 
resents  a  very  Important  step  In  bringing  Jus- 
tice to  American  workers." 

Justice,  in  Mr.  Meany's  lexicon.  Is  being 
forced  to  Join  Mr.  Meany's  union.  It  is  the 
same  sort  of  Justice  the  Soviet  Union  dis- 
pensed in  Eastern  Europe  following  World 
War  II;  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  Its  everlasting  shame,  Is  recorded  In  favor 
of  It. 


(From  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  &  Courier, 

July  31,  1965) 

PAYOrF   ON    14(b) 

Although  President  Johnson  has  been  pic- 
tured £18  reluctant  to  go  along  with  demands 
for  compulsory  unionism,  he  swung  decisive 
votes  In  the  House  of  Representatives  against 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Both 
Mr.  Johnson  and  Vice  President  Humphrey 
helped  round  up  support  for  repeal  as  the 
showdown   neared   Its  climax  In   the   House. 

The  President's  behavior  In  connection 
with  14(b)  says  more  about  his  character 
than  a  thousand  TV  speeches  In  which  L.B.J. 
Is  cast  as  an  earnest  and  homely  defender 
of  liberty.  To  pay  political  debts,  he  has 
stolen  freedom  of  choice  from  fellow  coun- 
trymen. 

Mr.  Johnson  Is  not  alone  In  a  hypocritical 
approach  to  this  particular  Issue.  The  cam- 
paign against  14(b)  has  been  marked  from 
first  to  last  by  callous  disregard  of  the  popu- 
lar will  In  many  quarters. 

While  their  mall  has  been  running  heavily 
In  favor  of  protection  from  compulsory  taxa- 
tion and  their  telephone  line  Is  hot  with  pro- 
tests, some  Congressmen  have  acted  as  If  they 
neither  read  nor  hear  their  constituents. 
Whether  they  were  paid  or  frightened  into 
turning  a  deaf  ear  we  cannot  say.  It  Is  a 
question  that  deserves  to  be  answered  before 
Che  next  election  day. 
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There  will  be  another  opportunity  to  de- 
fend 14(b).  If  It  has  the  nerve  to  resist 
the  pressure  from  the  White  House,  the  Sen- 
ate can  undo  a  bad  day's  work  in  the  House 
and  restore  to  the  people  what  is  rightfully 
theirs.  

(Prom  the  Florence  (S.C.)  News,  Aug.  1,  1965] 
Johnson.   Consensus,   and    14(b) 

The  American  Conservative  Union,  headed 
by  former  Congressman  Donald  Bruce,  of 
Indiana,  has  challenged  President  Johnson 
to  apply  his  come-let-us-reason-together 
formula  of  "consensus"  to  the  dispute  over 
proposed  repeal  of  Taft-Hartley  section  14 
(b).  Noting  that  the  President,  on  other  Is- 
sues, has  attempted  to  find  broad-based  ma- 
jority support  for  his  policies,  ACU  submits 
that  the  consensus  on  14(b)  Is  already  es- 
tablished. And  that  consensus,  clearly,  la 
against  repeal. 

Every  major  polling  organization  has  found 
that  on  overwhelming  majority  want  to  re- 
tain Taft-Hartley'b  rlght-to-work  section. 
"If  union  leaders  truly  believe  In  majority 
opinion,"  notes  the  ACU,  "they  should  ac- 
cept the  majority  opinion  In  America  which 
opposes  repeal  of  section  14(b) . 

And  If  the  President  earnestly  seeks  con- 
sensus on  the  Issue,  he  should  reverse  his 
position  and  place  the  weight  of  his  office 
behind  the  effort — supported  by  an  over- 
whelminc;  majority  of  our  citizens — to  retain 
the  statute.  

(From  the  GreenvUle  (S.C.)  News, 

Aug.  9,  1965] 
UsT  Battlf  on   Right   To  Work 

Big  labor  won  its  biggest  battle  of  the  year 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  when  It  suc- 
ceeded in  ramming  through  Its  bill  to  repeal 
State  right-to-work  laws. 

Repeal  of  the  section  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  which  permits  the  adoption  of  rlght-to- 
work  codes  has  long  been  the  chief  goal  of 
the  labor  bosses.  They  have  inveighed 
against  State  measures  passed  under  its  au- 
thorization and  have  spent  thousands,  pos- 
sibly millions,  to  protect  the  union  shop. 

For  the  most  part  their  efforts  were  un- 
availing at  the  State  level.  Those  States 
which  adopted  rlght-to-work  laws  were  ap- 
parently satisfied  with  them,  for  only  a  very 
few  subsequently  repealed  them. 

Pressure  tactics  are  easier  to  apply  in 
Washington.  And  In  the  Washington  of 
today  ihe  methods  of  applying  pressure  have 
been  developed  to  a  degree  never  seen  before. 

A  new  tactic  was  developed  specifically  for 
the  battle  over  right  to  work.  Led  by  Vice 
President  Humphrey  and  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Freeman,  Representatives  from  farm 
States  were  bluntly  told  that  if  they  did  not 
vote  as  the  union  leaders  wished,  the  chances 
that  a  new  farm  bill  would  be  adopted  would 
be  considerably  diminished. 

This  tactic  apparently  worked  In  some 
areas.  Congressmen  from  States  In  which 
union-management  relations  were  of  no 
great  concern  but  farm  matters  were  of  first 
priority  dutifully  voted  as  the  administra- 
tion leaders  suggested.  Since  House  approval 
of  the  repealer  squeaked  by  only  by  the  nar- 
rowest of  margins,  this  alone  may  have  made 
the  difference. 

Even  though  by  most  measures  more  li- 
beral than  the  House,  the  Senate  may  yet 
balk  at  this  bald  attempt  to  hog-tie  the 
workers  of  America.  Republicans  are  seri- 
ously considering  a  filibuster  In  which  they 
would  be  Joined  by  many  southerners.  If  the 
repeal  bill  can  be  held  up  long  enough,  pub- 
lic opinion  may  yet  come  to  the  rescue  of 
right  to  work. 

(Prom  the  Aiken  (S.C.)  Standard  &  Review, 

Aug.  5,  1965) 

Dictates  or  Conschnck 

There  are  times,  so  we've  been  told,  when 

a  Congressman   or  Senator  may  feel   com- 


pelled. In  good  conscience,  to  take  a  stand 
on  some  particular  issue  which  he  knows 
full  well  is  contrary  to  wishes  of  a  majority 
of  his  constituents.  By  so  doing,  he  un- 
questionably would  risk  being  voted  out  of 
office  at  the  next  election.  And  we  would 
respect  such  a  man  for  his  conscientiousness, 
even  If  we  disagreed  with  his  position. 

But,  we  don't  take  it  for  granted,  in  such 
cases,  that  someone  Is  really  following  the 
dictates  of  conscience  Just  because  he  claims 
so.  We  expect,  for  example,  that  this  might 
be  the  claim  of  many  among  the  221  Mem- 
bers of  the  present  Congress  who  voted  re- 
cently to  repyeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  despite  the  fact  freely  admitted 
by  many  of  them  that  their  constituents 
were  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  keeping 
that  provision  In  the  law.  We  don't  doubt 
one  bit  that  some  of  them  were  voting  ac- 
cording to  some  dictates:  but  not,  we  are 
equally  certain,  of  conscience. 

Theirs  was.  In  our  opinion,  an  entirely 
unconscionable  act.  It  demonstrated  a 
willingness  on  their  part  to  violate  several 
of  the  basic  and  inherent  rights  of  all  Amer- 
ican working  men  and  women,  those  who 
are  union  members  as  well  as  those  who 
are  not.  In  order  to  Ingratiate  themselves 
with  power-lusting  elements  in  government 
and  in  the  hierarchies  of  labor  unions.  We 
might  hope  that,  when  the  time  comes,  these 
congressional  servants  of  somebody  else  will 
be  ousted  from  office  by  the  constituents 
whom  they  have  betrayed.  But  our  more 
Immediate  concern  is  still  to  preserve,  if  we 
can,  section  14(b),  that  part  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  which  stands  as  a  safeguard  to  a 
workingman's  freedom  of  choice  to  Join  or 
not  to  Join  a  labor  union. 

Fortunately  there  is  still  some  hope  for 
that.  The  drive  by  the  union  bosses,  with 
the  help  of  their  political  debtors  In  govern- 
ment, to  abolish  the  last  vestiges  of  freedom 
for  their  membership  has  still  to  be  voted 
upon  by  the  U.S  Senate.  If  we.  the  work- 
ing and  taxpaylng  people  of  the  United 
States,  make  our  sentiments  clear  to  that 
au£?ust  body,  perhaps  conscience  and  com- 
monsense.  Instead  of  demagogy,  wUl  dictate 
the  outcome  after  all. 


misgivings  about  the  measures'  fate  but  fail- 
ure to  get  the  bill  through  could  have  some 
serious  political  consequences. 

Some  people  may  have  forgotten  the  In- 
cident, but  It  was  reliably  reported  that  a 
good  many  farm -area  members  had  sup- 
ported repeal  of  the  right-to-work  law  sec- 
tion of  the  labor  act  in  return  for  assurance 
that  the  farm  bloc  would  have  its  bill  ac- 
cepted. 

With  the  support  of  a  good  many  farmer- 
oriented  Congressmen,  the  right-to-work  re- 
peal squeaked  through  the  House.  The  Rep- 
resentatives, to  put  It  bluntly,  had  been 
blackmailed  into  voting  for  something  they 
did  not  want  passed. 

Now  a  good  many  of  them  apparently  fear 
that  they  have  been  left  holding  an  empty 
bag.  The  chaps  'with  whom  they  "traded" 
may  not  deliver. 

If  the  farm  bloc  In  Congress  has  been 
swindled,  the  farmers  who  will  have  their 
plans  disrupted  will  be  entitled  to  full  s\-m- 
pathy.  But  the  Congressmen  who  allowed 
themselves  to  be  pressured  into  voting 
against  their  principles  will  be  entitled  to  no 
sympathy  whatsoever. 


(Prom  the  Greenville  (SO   Piedmont.  Aug. 

10. 1965] 
Samttel  Gompers  Favored  Voluntary  Union 

Docthine 

The  recent  vote  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  bolls  down  to  an  attempt  to 
deprive  the  States  of  their  existing  right  to 
bar  compulsory  unionism. 

The  principle  at  stake  In  the  14(b)  issue 
was  once  eloquently  stated  by  no  less  a  friend 
of  the  worklngman  than  Samuel  Gompers, 
founder  of  the  AFT,; 

"There  may  be  here  and  there  a  worker 
who  for  reEisons  unexplainable  to  us  does 
not  Join  a  union  of  labor.  This  Is  his  right, 
no  matter  how  morally  wrong  he  may  be.  It 
is  his  legal  right  and  no  one  can  or  dare 
question  his  exercise  of  that  legal  right. 

"I  want  to  urge  devotion  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  human  liberty — the  principle  of 
voluntarism.  No  lasting  gain  has  ever  come 
from  compulsion.  If  we  seek  to  force,  we 
but  tear  apart  that  which,  united,  Is  invin- 
cible." 

The  House  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  that  argu- 
ment for  freedom  of  association  and  adopted 
the  14(b)  repealer  under  a  rule  which  pro- 
hibited consideration  of  any  other  Taft- 
Hartley  changes. 

The  Senate  should  give  this  less  super- 
ficial attention  and  then  defeat  the  repealer. 


[From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State, 

Aug.  16.  1965] 

Trading  Out  the  Farmers 

Congressmen  Interested  In  having  a  farm 

bin  enacted  this  year  are  experiencing  some 


(From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State, 
Aug.  18,  1965] 
Bucks  Politicians  Backed  ey  Unions 
To  the  Editor  or  the  State  ; 

Most  of  the  Members  of  Congress,  by  fa- 
voring repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  'Taft- 
Hartley  .\ct.  have  shown  they  are  hypocritical 
in  regard  to  civil  rights. 

Forced  union  membership  certainly  does 
destroy  a  vast  amount  of  civil  rights  When 
workers  are  forced  to  Join  a  union  as  a 
condition  to  hold  a  Job,  their  liberty  has  been 
taken  away  at  a  fast  pace. 

I  resigned  from  the  union  several  years  ago 
because  I  did  not  want  my  union  6ues  go- 
ing to  support  radical  leftwing  politicians. 
The  unions  always  supiX)rt  the  mo.'t  radical 
politicians. 

In  the  union,  or  out  of  the  union,  I  will 
continue  to  work  against  the  brand  of  poli- 
ticians supported  by  the  unions. 

Cress  Joiner. 

Talladega,  Ala. 

(From  the  Rock  Hill   (S.C.)   Herald,  Aug,  18, 

1965] 

Still   a   Chance   To   Save    14(b) 

Although  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  voted  to  repwal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  which  allows  States  to  have 
rlght-to-work  laws,  this  action  Is  not  Ir- 
revocable. 

The  Senate  still  has  to  act.  perhaps  soon, 
and  right  to  work  could  be  sustained  If 
there  were  an  unequivocal  commitment 
against  repeal  from  at  least  four  of  these 
seven  Senators,  all  Democrats:  Howard  Can- 
non, Nevada:  Quentin  Burdick,  North  Da- 
kota; Albert  Gore  and  Ross  Bass.  Tennessee; 
Ralph  Yarborough,  Texas;  Frank  Moss, 
Utah;  Gale  McGee,  Wyoming. 

A  great  deal  of  noise  for  repeal  Is  being 
made  by  organized  labor,  but  the  majority 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  In  favor 
of  voluntary  unionism  which  Is  to  say 
against  repeal  Somehow  the  seven  Senators 
listed  above  must  be  encouraged  to  vote  for 
the  i>eople'8  Interests,  not  that  of  labor 
bosses. 

[From  the  Charleston  (S.C)  News  &  Cotirter, 

Aug.  19.  1965] 

Respect  roR  Beliets 

Under  the  law.  a  person  who  conscientious- 
ly objects  to  mlliury  service  Is  not  required 
to  serve  In  the  Armed  Forces. 

Advocates  of  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  permiU  State  rlght- 
to-work  laws,  have  refused  to  recognize  the 
objection  on  principle  that  some  citizens 
have  to  membership  in  a  labor  union.     The 
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Hqtla«  of  Representatives  rejected  an  amend- 
ment to  the  repeal  legislation  which  would 
have  exempted  from  union  membership  thoee 
workers  whose  religious  faith  forbid  them  to 
Join  such  organizations. 

If  the  effort  to  repeal  14(b)  la  successful, 
citizens  who  have  religious  or  other  con- 
aclentloua  scruples  against  Joining  a  union 
may  appeal  to  the  courts,  which  are  supposed 
to  serve  all  the  people,  not  simply  big  union- 
ism. Someday  the  courts  may  cast  out  many 
laws  that  restrict  the  freedoms  of  the  people. 
But  n3t  now,  we  fear. 

[From  the  Florence  (S.C  )  News.  Aug.  23, 

19651 

Thcxe's  Yrr  Chance  To  Save  14(b) 

Although  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
voted  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  which  allows  States  to  have 
rlght-to-work  laws,  this  action  is  not  Irrevo- 
cable. 

The  Senate  still  has  to  act,  perhaps  soon, 
and  right  to  work  oould  be  sustained  if  there 
were  an  unequivocal  commitment  against  re- 
peal from  at  least  four  of  these  seven  S*na- 
tors,  all  Democrats;  How.^ao  Cannon.  Nevada; 
QUENTIN  BuEDicK.  North  Dakota;  Albert 
Ooax  and  Ross  Bass.  Tennessee:  Ralph  Yar- 
BOBOUGH.  Texas;  Feank  Moss,  Utah;  Gale 
McOee,  Wyoming. 

A  great  deal  of  noise  for  repeal  is  being 
made  by  organized  labor,  but  the  majority  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  in  favor  of 
voluntary  unionism  which  Is  to  say  against 
repeal.  Somehow  the  seven  Senators  listed 
above  must  be  encouraged  to  vote  for  the 
people's  Interests,  not  that  of  labor  bosses. 


(From  the  Columbia   (SC  )    State.  Aug    30 

19661 

A  Repealed  in  Trocblc 

The  Johnson  Juggernaut  will  turn  on  all 
Its  power  to  bring  about  repeal  of  the  right- 
to-work  provision  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
but  this  may  be  one  drive  lacking  the  Presi- 
dent's deepest  conviction  and  true  desire. 

Deep  down,  the  White  House  may  not  be 
too  disappointed  if  repeal  fails.  Mr.  John- 
son, of  course,  does  not  relish  any  defeat. 
Then  there  are  George  Meany,  Walter  Reu- 
ther,  and  their  union  masses.  They  are 
looking  the  President  straight  in  the  eye 
on  this  issue.    They  have  him  on  warning. 

But  there  is  also  Mr.  Johnson's  friend. 
Gov.  John  B.  Oonnally.  of  Texas,  who  stanch- 
ly  opposes  repeal.  The  Governor  Isn't  the 
President's  boas,  but  he  Is  his  respected  and 
beloved  counselor.  Although  the  White 
House  can  count  on  Mr.  Connally's  abiding 
devotion  whatever  transpires,  it  la  likely  that 
the  President  finds  It  distasteful  to  line  up 
against  the  Governor. 

On  the  8\irface,  Mr.  Johnson  will  continue 
to  be  for  repeal  and  will  be  angered  by  the 
now-promised  filibuster  which  will  have  the 
fonoldable  support  of  Senator  Everett  Dirk- 
BXM.  the  Republlcaji  leader  In  the  Senate. 
But  a  combination  of  the  filibuster  and  the 
opposition  of  the  governor  of  Texas  might 
well  save  rlght-to-work.  as  It  should  be 
saved.  Thoughts  of  John  Connally  could 
take  some  of  the  President's  heart  out  of  the 
fight.  

(From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record.  Aug.  31 

1965) 

Thurmono  Spdces  14(b)    Repeal 

President  Johnson  In  his  relations  with 
Congreaa  has  be«n  like  Lola  in  the  musical 
comedy,  "Damn  Yankees."  "What  Lola 
wants,  Lola  gets." 

But  also  Uke  the  Lola  whose  power  shrank 
before  the  honesty  of  a  fictional  baseball 
player,  Lyndon  will  come  a  cropper  In  his 
d«t«rmlnaUon  to  void  the  rlght-to-work  laws 
of  the  States  In  the  current  session. 

The  "Joe  Hardy"  of  the  Capitol  Hill  Taft- 
Hartley  drams  la  Senator  Strom  Thtjruonb. 
of  South  C&roUns. 


Under  heavy  pressure  from  the  White 
House  and  union  leadership,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  the  bill  for  repeal  of 
the  rlght-to-work  laws,  then  the  measure 
went  to  the  Senate  It  was  generally  con- 
ceded that  it  would  have  smooth  sailing 
there,  for  in  the  Senate  what  Lyndon  wants, 
Lyndon  gets. 

The  embattled  GOP  minority  was  in  a 
mood  to  bow  to  the  administration's  Invin- 
cibility on  the  issue  until  fellow  Republican 
Thurmond  stirred  the  party  stalwarts  into 
militant  alinement  with  conservative  Dem- 
ocrats. 

"There  is  no  more  fundamental  issue  than 
an  individual's  right  to  work,"  he  told  his 
party  confederates,  'to  get  and  hold  a  Job 
without  having  to  pay  tribute  This  is  an 
Issue  that  transcends  party,  sectional,  per- 
sonal,  and   all   other   lines 

"It's  an  issue  that  we  Republicans  should 
and  must  make,  and  right  now  !s  the  time 
to  start  doing  It.  It  still  Isn't  too  late.  If 
we  really  e-xert  ourselves,  we  can  defeat  this 
restrictive   legislation." 

Thurmond's  challenge  electrified  the  con- 
ference. 

Everett  Dirksen,  Senate  minority  leader, 
agreed  to  spearhead  the  Republican  flght. 
He  notified  his  Democratic  opposite.  Mike 
Mansiteld  that  the  repe:il  bill  passed  by  the 
House  must  be  shelved  or  the  Senate  would 
be  tied  up  with  an  Indefinite  filibuster 

Columnists  Robert  S  Allen  and  Paul  Scott 
said  the  "stunning  coup  caught  the  admin- 
istration and  its  union  allies  completely  off 
guard.  It  burst  on  them  I'ke  a  bolt  out  of 
the  blue." 

The  administration  had  enough  votes  to 
pass  the  restrictive  legislation,"  but  it  did 
not  have  the  two-thirds  majority  necessary  to 
cut  off  deb;ite.  A  sviccessful  filibuster  would 
snarl  the  legislative  parade  oi  the  Great 
Society  and  send  the  impatient  Senate  far 
past  Its  Labor  D.iy  target  for  adjovrnment. 

Manspikld  brought  anguish  to  the  White 
House  when  he  announced  th.it  he  would 
pre^  for  adjournment  this  month.  Con- 
servaUve  Democratic  Senator  S.\m  Ervin,  of 
North  Carolina  added  suit  to  the  wounds 
when  he  Joined  the  filibuster  threat,  calling 
attention  that  the  liberals  did  not  ha%-e 
enough  votes  for  cloture. 

Johnson  w.vs  on  the  spot  He  had  prom- 
ised union  leaders  that  the  Tart-Hartley 
section  14(bi  permitting  State  rlght-to-work 
laws  would  t>e  repealed  in  1965  Congress- 
men pressured  into  voting  for  repeal  had 
White  House  assurance  that  repeal  would  be 
accomplished  this  year  and  they  would  not 
be  embroiled  in  a  battle  on  the  controversial 
Issue  during  the  election  year   1966 

But  the  President  Is  tcxj  astute  a  politician 
not  to  realize  that  he  can  wreck  his  domi- 
nance of  the  Congress  by  placing  his  leader- 
ship on  the  line  In  a  knockdown,  time-con- 
suming fight  with  the  odds  against  him. 

Thanks  to  Thurmond's  dedication  to  prin- 
ciple and  his  propensity  for  fighting  unyield- 
ingly against  seemingly  Insurmountable 
forces,  the  South  Carolina  Senator  has 
sparked  what  looms  as  a  successful  flght  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  choice  of  American 
workers. 

in-om   the  Rtdgeland    (S.C.)    Jasper  County 
News,  Sept.  2.  IQe.^l 
What  Happens  on  Right-To-Work  Law 
The  Johnson  juggernaut  will  turn  on  all 
its  power  to  bring  about  repeal  of  the  rlght- 
to-work   provision   of   the   Taft-Hartley   law, 
but  this  may  be  one  drive  lacking  the  Presi- 
dent's deepest  conviction  and  true  desire. 

Deep  down,  the  White  House  may  not  be 
too  disappointed  If  repeal  falls.  Mr.  Johnson 
of  course,  does  not  relish  any  defeat.  Then 
there  are  George  Meany.  Waiter  Reuther,  and 
their  union  masses.  They  are  looking  the 
President  straight  In  the  eye  on  this  issue. 
They  have  him  on  warning. 


But  there  is  also  Mr.  Johnson's  friend, 
Gov.  John  B.  Connally,  of  Texas,  who 
stanchly  opposes  repeal.  The  Governor 
Isn't  the  President's  boss,  but  he  is  his  re- 
spected and  beloved  counselor.  Although 
the  White  House  can  count  on  Mr.  Connallyj 
abiding  devotion  whatever  transpires,  it  ig 
likely  that  the  President  finds  it  distasteful 
to  line  up  against  the  Governor. 

On  the  surface,  Mr.  Johnson  will  continue 
to  be  for  repeal  and  will  be  angered  by  the 
now  promised  filibuster  which  will  have  the 
formidable  support  of  Senator  Everett  Dirk- 
sen, the  Republican  leader  in  the  Senate 
But  a  combination  of  the  filibuster  and  the 
opposition  of  the  Governor  of  Texas  might 
well  save  right  to  work,  as  It  should  be  saved. 
Thoughts  of  John  Connally  could  take  some 
of  the  President's  heart  out  of  the  fight. 


I  Prom  the  Spartanburg  (S.C)   Herald, 

Sept.  3.19651 

Two  CErncAL  Matters  at  Decisive  Stage 

Two  matters  of  much  Importance  to  this 

area  are  reaching  the  decisive  stage  in  the 

0.3.  Senate. 

One  is  the  continuation  of  one-price  cotton 
for  the  American  textile  Industry. 

The  other  is  a  proposal  to  repeal  by  Federal 
act  the  "right-to-work"  laws  in  19  States 

Casual  speculation  hereabouts  is  that  the 
two  are  very  much  interrelated. 

In  short.  It  appears  to  some  that  the 
Johnson  administration  Is  putting  the  politi- 
cal squeeze  on  textile-State  Senators. 

If  these  Senators  want  to  retain  one-price 
cotton,  they  had  better  not  put  up  too  bitter 
a  battle  to  keep  "right  to  work"  laws.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  promised  repeal  to  big 
labor  bosses  and  he  intends  to  fulfill. 

So  goes  the  reasoning  that  the  two  meas- 
ures are  tied  together.  At  least  they  have 
reached  the  crucial  stage  slmultaneouslv. 

President  Johnson  is  regarded  as  a  man 
who  will  exert  nearly  any  kind  of  pressure 
he  can  to  get  what  he  wants.  So  far.  Con- 
gress has  served  as  little  more  than  an  au- 
thenticating agency  (someone  uncouth  might 
say  "rubberstamp" )   for  him. 

Maybe  the  limit  Is  now  past.  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond  and  other  Republicans 
have  gathered  strength  for  the  flght  to  save 
"right-to-work"  laws.  They  have  the  sup- 
port of  many  Democrats,  such  as  Senator 
Donald  Russell.  Some  political  vmters  are 
saying  the  new  coalition  Is  strong  enough  to 
beat  the  repeal  effort. 

If  this  be  true,  a  reversal  of  one-price 
cotton  would  be  purely  retaliatory  and  puni- 
tive. In  which  case.  It  ought  to  be  more 
damaging  politically  to  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration than  to  those  the  President  seeks 
to  punish. 

Certainly  not  many  South  Carolinians 
want  their  Senators  to  compromise  principle 
in  order  to  choose  between  "right-to-work" 
laws  and  one-price  cotton. 

Each  of  them  has  sufficient  merit  to  de- 
mand complete  and  vigorous  support 

(From  the  Columbia    (S.C.)    State.  Sept,  8, 

1965) 

Labor's  Meaning 

Labor,  by  definition,  means  work.  But 
labor,  to  the  union  member,  means  organiza- 
tion. And  to  the  union  boss,  labor  means, 
first  and  foremost,  power — fxjwer  to  influence 
politics  and  politicians. 

On  this  Labor  Day  of  1965.  the  union  bosses 
are  riding  high  In  the  saddle.  They  have  a 
virtual  captive  in  the  White  House  and  a 
profusion  of  supporters  In  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  They  have  achieved — and  take 
much  credit  for — Federal  legislation  on  civil 
rights,  voting  rights,  medicare,  expanded  wel- 
fare programs,  and  other  aspects  of  Lyndon 
Johnson's  Great  Society. 

Spokesmen  for  organized  labor  champion 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  which  denies 
to  the  States  the  right  to  follow  the  tradi- 
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tlonal  American  pattern  of  legislative  appor- 
tionment. And  at  this  very  moment,  union 
bosses  are  exerting  every  effort  to  secure  re- 
peal of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
in  their  unrelenting  attack  on  State  right- 
to-work  laws. 

Yet  even  as  the  bigwigs  of  organized  labor 
call  for  still  greater  political  activity,  there 
arises  serious  doubt  as  to  Just  how  accurately 
the  bosses  reflect  tlie  attitudes  of  the  rank- 
and-file  of  union  membership. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  American 
working  men  and  women  are  solid,  substan- 
tial citizens,  concerned  with  the  same  prob- 
lems and  privileges  as  their  neighbors.  They 
cherish  their  individual  freedom.  They  fear 
the  e.xcesses  of  big  government  as  well  as  the 
excesses  of  big  business.  And  they  are  com- 
ing to  learn  at  firsthand  of  the  dictation  and 
misdirection  which  can  come  from  big  labor. 

Union  membership  throughout  the  United 
States  is  not  keeping  pace  with  population 
growth  or  even  with  the  labor  force  itself. 
Realization  of  that  fact  is  one  of  the  prime 
reasons  why  union  bosses  are  so  determined 
to  wipe  out  right-to-work  laws.  For  such 
laws  st.tnd  in  their  way  of  imposing  com- 
pulsory union  membership  on  workers  who 
prefer  individual  Independence. 

There  are  encouraging  signs  that  union 
members  are  becoming  more  and  more  In- 
sistent that  their  voices  be  heard  in  labor's 
high  councils,  that  their  concerns  and  con- 
victions be  considered  in  formulating  legis- 
lative programs,  and  that  their  rights  be  re- 
spected in  the  management  of  union  affairs. 

All  of  this  reflects  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion that  America's  workers,  whether  union- 
ized or  not,  are — first-  of  all — Americans. 
Here  in  South  Carolina,  that  fact  is  self- 
evident.  The  South  Carolina  worker  is  justi- 
fiably proud  of  his  present  productivity  and 
of  his  potential  for  the  future.  He  may  work 
for  someone  else,  but  he  thinks  for  himself. 
And  he  may  or  may  not  belong  to  a  union. 
but  he  does  not  surrender  his  soul  to  any- 
one. He  may  be  persuaded  but  he  will  not 
be  pressured. 

As  the  Nation  pauses  today  to  pay  homage 
to  those  who  labor  in  honest  toil,  we  South 
Carolinians  should  be  esp>ecially  grateful  for 
the  caliber  of  working  men  and  women  who 
are  lifting  themselves,  and  the  State,  by  their 
own  bootstraps. 

And  as  for  tomorrow:  Back  to  work,  and  to 
Its  rewards. 

|Prom    the    Anderson    (S.C.)     Independent, 
Sept.  6.  1965] 
Unions  Have  Not  Changed  To  Meet 
Responsibilities  of  New  Times 

Do  criticism  and  celebration  go  together? 

Wo  think  so. 

It  is  too  easy,  especially  on  days  like  Labor 
Day.  to  congratulate  ourselves  for  our  ac- 
complishments and  ignore  our  responsibili- 
ties. 

Smugness  is  never  an  admirable  quality. 
Smugness  is.  in  fact,  always  dangerous. 

And  it  i.s  labor — or.  more  specifically,  the 
union  labor  movement — which  should  In- 
dulge somewhat  more  in  self-criticism  and 
a  good  deal  less  in  self-congratulation.  For, 
as  Lord  Acton  declared  In  his  famous 
aphorism,  fxjwer  corrupts,  and  absolute 
power  tends  to  corrupt  absolutely. 

On  Labor  Day  it  would  not  be  inappropri- 
ate for  the  union  movement  to  reflect  on 
what  its  power  means,  what  It  Is  used  for — 
and  what  it  ought  to  be  u.sed  for.  And  how 
wise — or  unwise — is  Its  leadership  at  times. 

How  beneficial,  for  Instance,  is  the  power 
of  the  United  Steelworkers  to  shut  down  not 
only  80  percent  of  the  steel  Industry  but 
throw  hundreds  of  thousands  of  innocent 
bystanders  out  of  work,  Jeopardizing  the  na- 
tional economy  and  everyone's  Interest  In 
continued  price  stability? 

Have  the  railroad  firemen  been  conscious 
of  the  uses  of  power  as  well  as  their  obliga- 
tions to  their  Industry  and  to  the  countrj* 


when  they  have  prepared  to  shut  down  a  ma- 
jor portion  of  the  Nation's  transportation 
network  to  maintain  Jobs  that  have  no  use- 
ful purpose?  Was  it  a  responsible  use  of 
power  for  shipping  unions  to  jeopardize  the 
national  interest  while  they  squabbled  over 
jurisdictional  disputes  and  fought  the  kind 
of  improvements  that  might  mean  the  life 
of  the  American  shipping  Industry? 

Can  the  union  movement  honestly  say 
that  It  has  done  all  It  can,  or  even  part  of 
what  It  can.  to  meet  the  challenges  of  our 
changing  industrial  society? 

George  Meany,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor-Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  recently  criticized  proponents 
of  right-to-work  laws  as  being  "nostalgic  for 
an  earlier  and  simpler  day,"  which  is 
baloney.  People  have  a  right  to  work  with- 
out paying  tribute  to  any  union,  and  it  is 
good  to  hear  the  forecast  that  the  U,S.  Sen- 
ate will  not  repeal  the  rlght-to-work  law. 

But  In  a  real  sense  the  nostalgic  criticism 
can  be  leveled  at  many  unions  in  Mr. 
Meany's  organization — unions  which,  like 
the  early  19th  century  British  Luddites  who 
destroyed  machinery  to  prevent  technologi- 
cal change,  are  now  ready  to  strike  for  the 
same  purpose. 

And  can  the  union  movement  honestly 
say  it  has  done  all  it  can  to  get  rid  of  the 
Jimmy  Hoffas  in  its  midst?  You  know  the 
answer — It  has  not. 

The  times  have  changed,  but  the  union 
movement  has  not  changed  to  meet  Its  re- 
sponsibilities in  these  new  times.  It  is  fit- 
ting, on  Labor  Day.  to  remember  past  prog- 
ress; but  it  Is  also  fitting,  this  day.  to  remind 
oneself  of  present  obligations  and  future  re- 
quirements. 

We  salute  labor  on  this  day — all  labor — 
for  Its  great  contribution  to  American  prog- 
ress. Especially  do  we  salute  South  Caro- 
lina's fine  men  and  women  who  earn  their 
livelihood  through  intelligent  skills  and  a 
willingness  to  keep  the  Palmetto  State  in  the 
forefront  of  States  with  a  minimum  of 
labor-management  agitation. 


(FVom  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record, 

Sept.  8.  19651 

What  Dirksen  Said  to  L.B.J. 

What  the  Senate  minority  leader  said  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  may  rank  with 
the  historical  remark  of  the  Governor  of 
South  Carolina  to  the  Governor  of  North 
Carolina. 

An  abrupt  and  unexpected  halt  to  the 
L.B.J.  Great  Society  legislative  la'ndslide 
came  when  the  frizzly  haired  veteran  from 
Illinois  warned  the  range  boss  from  Texas 
that  the  White  House-labor  leader  axis'  at- 
tempt to  make  union  membership  compul- 
sory for  American  workers  would  not  go  un- 
challenged. 

Until  Senator  Everett  Dirksen  took  charge 
of  organized  Republican  opposition  to  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  the 
President  had  been  able  to  keep  the  fight  in 
low  key.  but  here  was  an  eruption. 

According  to  Columnists  Allen  and  Scott, 
the  conversation  went  like  this: 

"Ev."  said  the  President  sorrowfully  after 
a  long  pause,  "you  can't  do  this  to  me." 

"Mr.  President,"  replied  Dirksen  buoy- 
antly, "I  am  not  only  going  to  do  it  to  you, 
but  I  am  going  to  spearhead  this  fight." 

Charles  Nlcodemus'  version,  In  his  report 
to  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  said: 

"How  could  you  do  this?"  Mr.  Johnson 
asked  Dirksen.  "I  thought  you  were  my 
friend." 

Dirksen  answered: 

"I  love  Caesar — but  I  love  Rome  more," 
Dirksen  said  he  was  not  only  supporting 
the  filibuster — "but  I  intend  to  lead  it,"  he 
announced. 

Carrying  out  the  pledge  of  the  last  two 
Democratic  platforms  and  his  own  promises 
to  settle  his  election  debt  to  the  union 
moguls,  the  President  attempted  to  "sneak" 


through  the  14(b)  repeal  on  his  avalanche 
of  legislation. 

The  repeal  would  nullify  the  rlght-to-work 
laws  of  South  Carolina  and  18  other  States. 
These  laws  make  It  possible  for  workers  to 
hold  Jobs  without  being  coerced  into  Joining 
unions  and  paying  union  dues. 

The  President  delayed  his  call  for  repeal 
of  the  statute  until  May.  then  recommended 
it  in  one  tepid  sentence  of  his  message  to 
Congress. 

From  then  on  the  President  did  everything 
possible  to  keep  repeal  negotiations  desultory 
and  non-newsworthy  Pressure  was  applied 
on  the  legislators  backstage. 

House  hearings  on  the  bill  were  shut  off 
after  3  weeks  without  permitting  testimony 
by  union  members  who  opposed  repeal.  No 
committee  members  provoked  the  repeal  op- 
ponents with  questions. 

Voted  out  by  the  subcommittee,  the  bill 
was  whisked  through  the  full  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee.  It  bypassed  the 
Rules  Committee  and  went  straight  to  the 
floor  where  discussion  was  abbreviated  and 
no  amendments  were  accepted. 

The  strategy  worked.  The  bill  narrowly 
passed.  221  to  203.  after  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey warned  rural  Congressmen  that  if  they 
did  not  vote  for  repeal,  the  administration 
would  not  give  them  a  farm  bill. 

On  the  Senate  side,  committee  hearings 
were  limited  to  3  days.  Opponents  of  repeal 
were  dispirited  and  resigned  to  L.B.J. 's  In- 
vincibility until  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
fired  up  a  Republican  conference  with  a 
speech  on  the  principles  Involved  In  the  flght. 

That  was  when  Dihksen  agreed  to  lead 
the  counterattack  with  a  filibuster.  Twenty- 
five  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
agreed  to  support  the  filibuster  actively 
and  10  others  say  they  will  help. 

Dirksen  has  warned  the  administration 
that  it  cannot  possibly  pass  the  14(b)  re- 
pealer at  this  session.  House  members  do 
not  want  it  to  come  up  next  year  when  they 
will  have  to  go  before  the  people  for  re- 
election. 

By  extended  debate  the  opponents  of  re- 
peal and  proponents  of  the  rights  of  the 
workingman  will  have  a  chance  to  get  the 
facts  before  the  electorate.  The  people,  they 
believe,  will  rise  in  wrath  against  the  as- 
sault on  Individual  freedom,  throw  their 
weight  against  repeal  and  say,  paraphrasing 
Dirksen  (or  Shakespeare's  Brutus),  "We  love 
Caesar — but  we  love  American  Independence 
more." 

[From  the  Greenville,   (S.C.)   News.  Sept.  10, 

1965) 

"Liberals"  and  "Discrimination" 

It  Is  difhcult  to  believe  it  Is  the  same  Con- 
gress, unless  you  are  familiar  with  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  nonthinking,  unthinking  and 
reverse  thinking  that  go  on  In  left-liberal 
circles  and  all  too  often  prevail  in  the  House 
and  Senate  these  days — at  different  times  or 
simultaneously. 

In  1964  Congress  outlawed  discrimina- 
tion m  employment  on  grounds  of  race, 
color,  religion  or  sex.  Portions  of  the  act, 
particularly  the  part  about  nondiscrimina- 
tion because  of  sex.  did  not  go  into  effect 
until  July  1  of  this  year. 

But  no  one  yet  is  quite  sure  what  it  means, 
except  that  the  employer  apparently  can't  go 
beyond  determining  that  a  job  applicant  Is 
a  human  being  in  establishing  qualifications. 

He  apparently  can't  even  specify  in  a  "help 
wanted"  ad  that  he  wants  a  woman  for  a  Job 
for  which  a  woman  Is  best  suited  simply  be- 
cause she  is  a  woman,  or  a  man  for  a  man's 
Job  because  he  prefers  a  man. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  Federal  lawyer  told 
a  conference  in  Atlanta  that  if  a  man  applies 
for  a  Job  as  a  "bunny"  In  a  Playboy  club,  the 
prospective  employer  can't  refuse  to  hire  him 
merely  because  Playl>oy  bunnies  are  supposed 
to  be  girls.  "You  aren't  suppKJsed  to  be  able 
to  tell  the  difference,"  he  said. 
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But  having  done  thla  In  1964.  substantially 
the  same  Congress,  although  a  few  more 
"Uberala"  had  been  added  In  the  fall  elec- 
tions, In  1966  Is  trying  to  repeal  section  14(b» 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Thla  authorization  of  the  States  to  enact 
laws  forbidding  either  unions  or  employers  to 
coerce  employees  Into  joining  a  union  and 
forbidding  them  to  conspire  through  a  con- 
tract or  otherwise  to  make  union  membership 
a  condition  of  employment  has  been  used  by 
10  of  the  SO.  More  were  considering  it  until 
Johnson  came  to  power. 

Under  White  House  prodding.  House  lib- 
erals managed  to  pass  the  bill  by  an  over- 
whelming margin.  And  they  did  It  under  a 
rule  which  shut  off  debate  and  permitted  no 
amendments  to  be  offered. 

Some  of  the  Representatives  who  voted  for 
repeal  wanted  to  enact  Into  law  reform  meas- 
ures which  would  make  union  leadership 
more  responsive  and  more  responsible  to  the 
membership,  but  they  were  muzzled. 

Thus  It  was  that  the  men  who  had  voted 
against  Job  discrimination  on  other  grounds 
voted  In  favor  of  discriminating  against  the 
worker  who  doesn't  belong  to  a  union.  They 
agreed  to  permit  unions  to  force  him  to  Join 
if  he  gets  a  Job  and  to  place  him  and  his 
money  at  the  disposal  of  leaders  who  can  and 
do  use  both  to  further  their  own  political 
and  economic  causes,  regardless  of  how  the 
membership  may  feel  about  the  personalities 
and  Issues. 

In  the  light  of  this.  Senator  Strom  Thub- 
ifONS.  of  South  Carolina,  deserves  the  com- 
mendation of  conservatives  and  real  liberals 
alike  for  roiulng  the  Republican  Party  into 
a  mood  to  fight  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
In  the  Senate  after  the  OOP  leadership  had 
decided  it  was  a  lost  cause. 

Because  of  Thxhimokd's  stand,  it  is  no 
longer  a  hopeless  cause.  It  appears  now  that 
the  Senate  may  not  this  year  get  around  to 
a  vote' on  the  repealer.  By  next  year  the 
climate  of  public  opinion  on  politics  and  the 
rising  tide  of  extreme  liberalism,  which  is 
anything  but  liberal,  may  have  changed. 

For  one  thing,  a  lot  of  Congressmen  who 
voted  for  the  repealer  under  the  threat  that 
they  had  to  take  it  to  get  enough  votes  to 
pass  the  farm  bill  with  the  one-price  plan  for 
cotton  in  it  now  find  they  have  been  double- 
crossed.  The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
has  knocked  one-price  cotton  out  of  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House. 

This,  too.  Is  discriminatory,  and  again  it 
was  done  by  men  calling  them.selves  liberals. 

With  respect  to  section  14ib),  as  well  as 
many  other  bills  and  policies  of  the  admin- 
istration, that  which  passes  for  liberalism  is 
being  shown  up  as  hyp>ocrisy  and  worse. 

(Protn  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record.  Sept.  11, 

1065] 

L.B.J.'s  Chavs  Sttls  Arm  Twistino 

"If  we  can  Just  keep  Lyndon  from  sub- 
verting the  minority  leader  and  twisting 
some  arms  out  of  their  sockets,"  said  a  con- 
gressional opponent  of  repeal  of  rlght-to- 
work  laws.  "I  think  we  can  win  on  this  Issue 
this  year  and  also  next  year." 

Tbe  minority  leader.  Senator  Di&ksen  of 
Illinois,  is  fully  aware  of  the  pressures  that 
will  be  brought  to  bear  on  him  to  go  lightly 
as  leader  of  the  OOP  campaign  against  the 
14(b)   repealer. 

The  administration's  farm  bill  was  used  as 
a  club  over  the  heads  of  agricultural  States 
Oongreaamen  to  make  them  vote  for  repeal 
of  the  right  to  work. 

Vice  President  Humphiet  flagrantly 
warned  rural  RepreaenUtlvee  that  if  they  did 
not  vote  for  repeal  of  14(b)  the  administra- 
tion would  give  them  no  farm  bill. 

And  now  the  President  is  using  the  farm 
bUl  for  fiutber  arm  twisting. 

UUnoU.  along  with  South  Carolina.  New 
Tork,  CaUforaU.  and   other   States,   are   in 


competition  for  the  $3(X)  million  atom 
smasher  which  will  be  built  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

The  Installation  Is  a  great  prize  because  it 
will  employ  2.000  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians  and  add  much  to  the  scientific 
prestige  of  the  area  of  its  location. 

Illinois  has  offered  the  AEC  a  free  site  cost- 
ing over  $12  million  and  has  done  everything 
else  its  ofBclals  could  think  of  to  Influence 
the  decision. 

In  context  with  a  mention  of  selection  of 
the  atom  smasher  site.  President  Johnson 
discussed  the  votes  of  the  Illinois  Delegation 
on  the  administration's  farm  legislation  with 
a  House  Democratic  leader. 

The  party  leader  Inquired  what  Illinois 
votes  on  the  farm  bill  had  to  do  with  the 
atom  smasher,  and  the  arm-twisting  Presi- 
dent replied,  "Everything" 

TTie  atom  smasher.  In  turn,  might  be  used 
to  bring  pressure  on  Dirksen  to  withdraw 
his  announced  Intention  to  lead  the  Senate 
flllbuster  for  the  right  to  work. 

The  President  likely  would  consider  the 
trade  a  good  bargain  to  settle  his  election 
debt  to  union  leaders. 

[Prom  the  Rock  Hill  (SO  Herald,  Sept.  11. 

19651 
Other  Folks  Say  :  Right  To  Vote  in  Union 

M.\TTERS 

If  our  US.  Senators  and  Representatives 
were  elected  to  office  by  some  of  the  same 
procedures  used  by  a  labor  union  to  get 
selected  as  the  employees'  representative, 
there  would  be  a  gre-at  hue  and  cry  around 
the  Nation.  The  truth  Is  that  In  "some  in- 
stances the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
in  Washington  has  been  depriving  employees 
of  the  right  to  a  secret  ballot  In  determining 
Whether  or  not  they  want  a  union. 

Official  records  clearly  show  that  this  has 
happened  In  NLRB  rulings  In  some  cases, 
the  Board  actually  requires  businessmen  to 
bargain  with  a  union  even  though  a  majority 
of  their  employees  do  not  want  that  union. 
Senator  P.annin.  of  Arlz/jiia,  said  In  a  recent 
floor  speech:  "While  Congress  has  legislated 
to  give  the  vote  to  all  Americans,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  Is  eliminating 
such  right  for  the  American  worker  in  de- 
termining union  representation" 

Several  Members  of  the  Senate  have  intro- 
duced bills  to  guarantee  employees  the  right 
to  a  secret  ballot  election.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  see  how  these  piop(.»;als  fare  with  the 
majority  of  Senators  overwhelmingly  favor- 
able to  the  so-called  voting  rights  bill 
recently  sleamrolled  through  Congress.  Un- 
fortunately, by  various  reports,  many  In 
Congress  are  not  even  aware  of  ihe  legal  loop- 
holes under  which  workers  can  be  deprived 
of  their  right  to  vote  in  union  elections. 
Many  people  believe  workers  always  have  the 
right  to  decide  by  secret  ballot  whether  or 
not  a  majority  of  them  want  a  particular 
union  as  their  represenuitlve.  This  Is  not 
tJ-ue  So  before  even  considering  the  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  labor 
act,  which  guarantees  the  right  to  work.  Con- 
gress should  make  certain  that  workers  are 
guaranteed  the  right  to  vote  in  any  and  all 
elections  pertaining  to  union  representa- 
tion— Jackson.   Miss.   Clarion -Ledger. 

[From   the  Columbia    (S.C.)    State,  Sept.   12, 
1965) 
Federated  Women  Sitpport  14(b) 
To  the  Editor  of  the  State: 

The  South  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  alined  with  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  has  asked  the  question, 
"Does  Individual  freedom  come  first,  or  do 
majority  rights  come  first ''" 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Federation  delegates 
at  the  national  convention  in  New  Orleans, 
June    1965,    Individual   freedom   comes   first. 


An  approved  resolution,   entitled   "Freedom 
To  Work,"  embraced  this  conclusion; 

"The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
declares  its  conviction  that  a  Federal  law 
which  would  Invalidate  existing  State  rlght- 
to-work  laws  is  an  unwarranted  Invasion  of 
State  sovereignty  and  calls  upon  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  oppose  this  legislation." 

The  Federation  feels  that  the  clearest  ex- 
planation of  the  Issue  now  before  the  Con- 
gress appears  in  "Voter's  Voice  In  Congress," 
a  nonpartisan  legislative  newsletter  published 
by  Bancroft  Services  of  New  York  City.  We 
have  received  permission  from  William 
Brooks,  the  publisher,  to  quote  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Union  shops  versus  right  to  work. 

"In  a  union  shop  the  employer  may  not 
hire  a  worker  unless  the  worker  Joins  the 
union.  In  some  States,  however,  there  are 
rlght-to-work  laws  which  guarantee  the  right 
of  every  worker  to  hold  any  Job  without  Join- 
ing a  union.  States  were  empowered  to 
pass  such  laws  by  section  14(b)  of  the  1947 
Taft-Hartley  Act  (which  also  abolished  In 
all  50  States  the  closed  shop,  in  which  only 
union  members  could  be  hired)." 

We  proudly  hall  the  action  of  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond  to  Impede  the  progress  of 
the  movement  to  repeal  this  law,  also  the 
resistance  given  by  Junior  Senator  Donald 
RtJssELL  and  each  of  the  Congressmen  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mrs.  Wn.LiAM  M.  Swindler,  Sr. 

(From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)   Record, 
Sept.   13,  1965) 

Senator  Promises   14(b)    Repeal  Fight 

U.S.  Senator  Strom  THtrRMONo.  In  his 
weekly  letter  to  constituents  today,  said 
"every  weapon,"  including  the  filibuster,  will 
be  used  to  prevent  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
(rlght-to-work)   of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Thltrmond  said  the  parliamentary  arsenal 
will  have  to  be  used  to  defeat  the  "arm- 
twisting  power  available  to  those  seeking 
repeal." 

He  said  attempts  to  repeal  the  section. 
which  allows  States  to  prohibit  union  mem- 
bership as  a  condition  of  employment, 
"strike  at  a  very  real  element  of  individual 
liberty." 

Thurmond  said  rlght-to-work  laws 
"merely  provide  the  means  to  protect  the 
right  of  each  individual  worker  to  make  a 
voluntary  choice  as  to  whether  he  will  or 
win  not  Join  a  labor  organization. 

"Nothing  could  be  more  contradictory 
than  the  shedding  of  tears  about  people  not 
having  the  right  to  vote  In  political  elec- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  urging  that 
workers  be  deprived  of  a  free  choice  as  to 
whether  to  Join  a  labor  union  and  pay  the 
dues  and  assessments  without  forfeiting 
their  right  to  get  and  keep  a  Job." 

Thurmond  quoted  President  Johnson's 
"hope  of  reducing  conflicts  In  our  national 
labor  policy"  by  repealing  section  14(b). 

"Political  elections  also  bring  conflicts 
that  divide  Americans,  and  these  conflicts 
could  be  reduced  by  eliminating  another  In- 
dividual choice — elections,"  Thurmond  said. 

"Either  the  repeal  of  section  14(b),  or  the 
abolition  of  elections,  might  reduce  con- 
flicts among  Americans,  but  who  wants  this 
kind  of  'peace'  at  such  a  price?" 


[Prom  the  Florence    (S.C.)    News,  Sept.   14, 

1965] 

PitoTEcnoN  Against  Exploitation 

Some  of  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  legislation  the  current  Congress  is 
still    considering   has    to   do   with    labor. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  Is  the  drU-e  to  re- 
peal secUon  14(b)  of  the  Taft-HarUey  Act 
which  permits  States,  if  they  so  choose,  to 
enact  rlght-to-work  laws.  This  has  passed 
the  House  and  la  now  In  the  Senate.  H 
the  Senat*  succumbs  to  the  powerful,  even 
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ruthless,  jjolitical  pressures  which  demand 
repeal,  rank-and-file  working  people  will  be 
deprived  of  an  absolutely  essential  right  and 
protection.  No  matter  what  their  beliefs  and 
wants,  they  will  be  forced  to  Join  and  pay 
dues  to  a  private  organization,  a  union,  or 
lose  their  Jobs.  This  is  as  unthinkable  as 
if  Congress  passed  a  law  denying  a  man 
the  right  to  Join  a  union. 

.\long  with  this,  another  vital  issue  is  at 
stake.  It  Is  the  right  to  vote.  This  simply 
me.ins  that  no  union  should  be  certified 
as  bargaining  agent  for  employees  without  a 
secret  ballot  election  supervised  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  As  of  now, 
certification  can  be  gained  on  the  basis  of 
a  card  count.  The  weaknesses  In  this  are 
glaring.  As  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  has 
said.  "Certification  of  a  union  as  the  bar- 
gaining agent  for  a  group  of  employees  should 
not  be  made  on  the  basis  of  signatures  to 
cards,  as  pressures  conceivably  could  be  used 
to  obtain  these  that  would  not  be  operative 
m  a  secret  election.  •  •  •  Nor  should  there 
be  a  recognition  simply  on  the  basis  of  a  con- 
tract between  employer  and  union  leader  be- 
cause there  have  been  cases  where  so-called 
sweetheart  contracts  scratched  the  back  of 
the  employer  and  the  union  boss  but  sold 
out  the  working  man." 

Rlght-to-work  and  right-to-vote  laws  are 
protections  against  exploitation  and  misrep- 
resentation of  the  desires  and  beliefs  of  the 
working  man  who  should  have  freedom  of 
choice. 

)From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record, 

Sept.  15,  1965) 
Right-To-Work  Prospects  Bright 

Ever  since  South  Carolina's  Strom  Thur- 
mond rallied  Republicans  to  the  battle 
against  repeal  of  the  rlght-to-work  law,  pros- 
pects for  workers'  continued  freedom  of 
choice  to  Join  or  not  to  Join  a  union  have 
grown  Increasingly  brighter. 

Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen,  of  Illinois, 
who  will  lead  a  filibuster,  said  he  would  in- 
troduce several  amendments  and  insist  on 
debate  as  soon  as  the  measure  for  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  reaches 
the  floor. 

He  added  that  he  would  have  the  support 
of  30  of  the  34  GOP  Senators  plus  18  south- 
em  Democrats.  Their  48  votes  would  prevent 
cloture,  which  requires  two-thirds  of  the  full 
100  Senators,  67,  to  limit  debate  to  a  specified 
time. 

The  civil  rights  organizations'  powerful 
lobbies,  upon  which  the  administration  and 
union  leadership  depended  heavily  to  defeat 
the  right  to  work,  plan  to  give  no  more  than 
token  support  to  what  now  appears  as  a  los- 
ing cause  this  year. 

Section  14ib),  which  the  Democratic  plat- 
form and  President  Johnson  promised  would 
be  repealed,  provides:  "Nothing  In  this  act 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the  execu- 
tion or  application  of  agreements  requiring 
membership  In  a  labor  organization  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment  in  any  State  or  terri- 
tory In  which  such  execution  or  application 
Is  prohibited  by  State  or  territorial  law." 

The  section  is  a  rare  Federal  concession  to 
States  rights.  South  Carolina  is  one  of  the 
19  States  which  took  advantage  of  It  to  out- 
law compulsory  union  membership  for  a  per- 
son to  hold  a  Job. 

Unless  there  is  marked  weakening  of  the 
antlrepeal  forces,  it  appears  unlikely  now 
that  the  right  to  work  will  be  killed  this  year. 
The  chances  next  year  are  even  less  for  many 
Congressmen  whose  arms  were  twisted  to 
make  them  vote  for  repeal  In  1965  will  not 
gamble  their  political  futures  on  the  con- 
troversial issue  diu-ing  the  election  year  1966. 

Three  months  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  the  repeal  measure  in  July, 
Albert  J.  Zack  predicted  the  exact  vote,  221 
to  203, 

Zack  is  the  closest  aid  of  AFL-CIO  Presi- 
wnt  George  Meany  and  probably  knows  as 


much  about  the  political  possibilities  of  re- 
pealing 14(b)  as  anybody. 

He  says:  "We'll  be  damn  lucky  If  we  get 
the  repeal  bill  through  the  Senate.  Right 
now,  it  looks  real  tough." 

)From   the  Charleston    (S.C.)    News  &  Cou- 
rier, Sept.  16,  1965) 
Section  14(b)    and  Conscience 

The  Johnson  administration's  original  plan 
for  expediting  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  which  permits  State  rlght- 
to-work  laws,  was  to  sneak  it  through  the 
Senate.     But  the  plan  has  not  worked. 

In  commenting  on  this  shady  effort,  the 
Chicago  Dally  News  has  said : 

"It  was  like  trying  to  rustle  the  biggest 
steer  in  the  herd  off  the  legislative  range 
and  hoping  no  one  would  notice." 

Mr.  Johnson  didn't  take  into  account  the 
determined  Senators  who  view  repeal  as  an 
Issue  of  conscience.  One  of  these  Senators 
Is  Strom  Thurmond.  The  Chicago  Dally 
News  called  him  one  of  "the  two  men  most 
responsible"  for  the  current  drive  to  block 
repeal. 

While  Mr.  Johnson  has  had  his  way  in  the 
Senate  on  almost  every  issue,  repeal  of  14(b) 
may  prove  a  stumbling  block.  Hopes  have 
been  raised  that  the  rlght-to-work  clause 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  can  be  protected. 

It  seems  that  the  public  is  beginning  to 
realize  the  importance  of  preventing  repeal. 
The  Charlotte  News,  commenting  on  the 
growing  public  opposition,  noted  that  "rare- 
ly has  a  majority  of  Congress  been  so  hell- 
bent to  enact  a  repeal  obnoxious  to  many 
States  and  desired  by  so  few  Americans." 

It  is  interesting  that  union  bosses,  who 
insist  on  repeal,  have  been  so  guarded  in 
calling  for  elimination  of  14(b).  The  rea- 
son, we  Judge,  is  that  they  don't  have  a  good 
case.  They  know  that  repeal  would  add  to 
their  power,  and  that's  the  only  reason  they 
have  for  insisting  on  repeal. 

The  public,  however.  Is  coming  to  under- 
stand how  freedom  would  be  cut  back  as  a 
result  of  repeal.  No  State  could  pass  a  law 
allowing  workers  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  they  desire  to  Join  a  union.  Work- 
ers would  have  to  Join  and  pay  dues  to  the 
unions. 

Though  right-to-work  laws  exist  in  only  19 
States,  the  union  bosses  and  the  Johnson 
administration  want  everybody  to  be  alike 
in  their  lack  of  freedom  to  decide.  They 
say  that  no  person  should  be  free  to  reject 
union  membership  even  if  he  has  a  con- 
scientious objection  to  membership. 

Senator  Thurmond  and  other  leaders  of 
the  fight  against  repeal  have  a  moral  cause. 
They  are  talcing  a  stand  rooted  In  conscience. 
In  these  circumstances,  they  are  entitled  to 
use  every  parliamentary  weapon  available. 
Including  the  filibuster. 

(From    the   Lee    County    (Blshopville.   S.C.) 

Messenger,  Sept.  16.  1965) 

No.  We're  Not  Against  Them 

A  Lee  countian,  a  regular  subscriber  to 
the  Messenger,  after  learning  the  identity 
of  the  editor  of  this  newspaper,  made  this 
remark:  "I  do  not  always  agree  with  your 
editorials."  This  statement  aroused  our 
curiosity  somewhat  and  also  the  remark  that 
"We  do  not  expect  everyone  to  agree  with 
us."  Specifically,  the  subscriber  referred  to 
our  stand  on  labor  unions  when  he  said; 
"You  are  giving  us  laboring  people  a  hard 
time  in  your  editorials." 

At  about  the  same  time  It  was  reported 
to  us  that  another  subscriber,  a  white  per- 
son, had  remarked  that  this  newspaper  is 
against  the  Negro. 

To  set  the  record  straight  we  will  state, 
and  with  emphasis,  that  we  are  not  against 
labor  and  we  are  not  against  the  Negro. 
We  Eire  only  against  what  has  happened  and 
is  happening  to  labor  and  the  Negro  race. 


First  of  all.  the  demands  of  labor  have 
become  so  far-reaching,  and  so  Insistent  that 
they  are  endangering  the  economy  of  our 
Nation.  There  must  be  a  stopping  point 
somewhere  In  demands  for  more  pay.  shorter 
hours,  less  control  and  more  domination 
by  unscrupulous  labor  union  leaders.  Labor 
has  secured  such  a  hold  on  government. 
particularly  during  the  administration  of 
the  late  President  John  F  Kennedy,  and 
currently  with  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  that  practically 
every  demand  labor  union  members  make 
to  the  President  and  to  Congress  is  met  We 
cite,  as  an  example,  the  negotiations  be- 
tween the  steelworkers  and  steel  manage- 
ment in  which  President  Johnson  took  a 
personal  hand  In  settling  with  a  big  wage 
Increase  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  this 
wage  increase  will  not  mean  an  Increase  in 
the  price  of  steel  which  will,  of  course,  be 
passed  on  to  the  general  public  as  It  buys 
steel  products.  The  Government  has  been 
especially  sympathetic  with  demands  of  la- 
bor unions  during  the  past  few  years.  It  is 
recogni?ed  that  there  has  been  much  graft 
In  the  operation  of  labor  unions  and  also  an 
almost  complete  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
individual  members  of  the  union  to  deter- 
mine the  actions  and  policies  of  the  union. 

At  the  present  time  "big  labor"  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  are  pushing  for  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  which 
will,  if  passed,  take  away  the  right  of  individ- 
ual States  to  prevent  unions  from  requiring 
union  membership  of  a  worker  In  order  that 
he  get  and  hold  a  Job  even  though  he  does 
not  want  to,  and  does  not  believe  in  joining 
a  union  in  order  to  exercise  his  right  to  work. 

As  we  see  it,  labor  union  advances  have 
been  great  during  the  pa.«:t  several  decades. 
On  the  other  hand,  demands  of  labor,  espe- 
cially from  their  Ie:iders.  have  become  ex- 
cessive and  are  detrimental  to  the  rest  of 
the  population  as  well  as  to  business  and 
industry. 

In.sofar  as  the  Negro  situation  Is  con- 
cerned we  have  recognized  the  need  for 
advancement  of  the  Negro  population  In 
many  areas,  ptirticularly  In  the  realms  of 
employment,  voting  when  qualified,  moral- 
ly and  In  education.  We  have  never,  and 
we  will  not  ever,  advocate  mixing  the  races 
in  schools  and  churches  through  the  me- 
dium of  legislation  and  force  by  the  Federal 
Government.  We  do  not  advocate  amalga- 
mation of  the  races  which  would  establish 
a  mongrel  population  in  the  end.  We  do  not 
feel  that  the  Negro  race,  in  general,  wants 
to  be  forced  to  mix  wit,h  the  white  popula- 
tion in  schools.  In  religion,  and  in  marriage. 
CerUiinly  a  majority  of  the  white  people  do 
not  wish  such  to  take  place. 

The  Negro  has.  we  are  convinced,  been 
used  by  unscrupulous  jjeople  of  the  Negro 
and  white  races  to  advance  ideas  and  con- 
cepts which  are  causing  racial  strife  and 
hatred.  The  Negro  race  must,  and  we  em- 
phasize it,  seek  to  Improve  Itself  economi- 
cally, educationally  and  morally.  In  other 
word.s.  self-help  and  a  desire  for  betterment 
is  absolutely  necessary  if  advances  are  \o  be 
made.  Laws  and  more  laws  can  be  passed 
and  force  and  more  force  may  be  used  in  an 
effort  to  advance  civil  rights  but  self-help 
and  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Negro  to  Improve  his  position  In  society  Is 
needed  for  both  races  to  live  amicably  and 
m  prosperity  .side  by  side. 

We  would  not  forget  to  mention  the  fact 
that  Conimunist  activities  have  been  traced 
to  labor  union  and  racial  unrest  in  our 
country.  The  Federal  Government  and  the 
courts  have  done  little  to  correct  this  glar- 
ing condition. 

The  current  Congress,  with  arm  twisting 
by  President  John.son.  has  passed  a  !,iW 
which  dlscrim:nates  against  certain  States 
in  the  matter  of  forcing  them  to  register 
citizens  who  can  neither  read  nor  WTlte. 
Tliis    can    mean    nothing    more    than    bloc 
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voting  and  a  oontlnu&tion  In  power  of  thoee 
who  make  tbe  biggest  bid  for  the  Negro 
vote.  South  Carolina,  and  the  other  States 
which  did  not  join  the  Johnson  bandwagon 
in  the  last  general  election,  are  the  States 
which  are  being  dlacrlmlnated  against  In 
thlB  particular  realm. 

We  repeat:  We  are  not  against  labor  and 
we  are  not  against  the  Negro.  We  are  only 
against  what  has  happened,  and  Is  happen- 
ing to  labor  and  the  Negro  race. 

(Prom  the  Charleston  (S.C. )  Poet, 

Sept.  17,  19651 

MzANT  Sats  "No  Deal" 

One  of  the  obstacles — nearly  the  only 
efTectlve  obstacle — to  the  administration's 
proposed  Soviet  wheat  deal  Is  George  Meany, 
president  of  the  AFU-CIO.  The  White  House 
wants  to  abolish  the  present  requirement 
that  half  the  grain  going  to  the  Soviet  Union 
be  sent  In  U.S.  ships.  Mr.  Meany.  who  is  both 
a  spokesman  for  the  maritime  workers  and 
a  stout  antl-Commvinist,  wants  to  keep 
things  as  they  are.  If  as  a  result  no  grain 
gets  shlpp>ed  to  the  enemy,  why  so  much  the 
better. 

Thinking  to  dissuade  Mr.  Meany  from  his 
obstlnance,  the  President,  It  is  reported, 
threatened  to  forget  about  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  the  rlght-to- 
work  provision,  unless  Mr.  Meany  capitu- 
lated. This,  it  is  further  reported,  got  Mr. 
Mesny's  Irish  up  to  a  near  record  level. 
whereupon  the  union  boss  explained  his  posi- 
tion to  the  President  In  terms  that  any  Texas 
cowboy  would  understand. 

Publicly,  Mr.  Meany  has  had  lltUe  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  late.  But  his  associate, 
David  Dublnsky  of  the  International  Ladles' 
Oarment  Workers'  Union,  has  gone  on  record. 
"Credits,  liberal  trade  terms  and  technical 
aid."  said  he  last  week,  "have  never  helped 
any  dictatorship  become  democratic,  peace- 
Tul  or  considerate  of  the  needs  of  Its  people." 
Mr.  Ehibinsky,  by  the  way.  Is  Lyndon  John- 
son's closest  friend  among  the  trade  union 
hierarchy. 

With  Congress  prostrated  supinely  at  the 
President's  feet,  it's  kind  of  nice  to  have 
such  friends  around. 

[From  the  Rock  Hill  (S.C.)   Herald,  Sept.  18. 

19651 

Otrb   Polks   Sat:    Labor    Puac*   at   What 

PmicE? 

Nothing  could  be  more  contradictory  than 
the  shedding  of  tears  about  fjeople  not  hav- 
ing the  right  to  vote  in  political  elections, 
and  at  the  same  time  urging  that  workers  be 
deprived  of  a  free  choice  as  to  whether  to 
Join  a  labor  union  and  pay  the  dues  and  as- 
sessments without  forfeiting  their  right  to 
get  and  keep  a  Job 

In  recommending  that  Congress  repeal 
section  14(b)  the  President  states:  "Finally, 
with  the  hope  of  reducing  conflicts  In  our 
national  labor  policy  that  for  several  years 
have  divided  Americans  In  various  States,  I 
recommend  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)." 
Political  elections  also  bring  conflicts  that 
divide  Americans,  and  these  conflicts  could 
be  reduced  by  eliminating  another  Individual 
choice — elections.  Either  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b).  or  the  abolition  of  elections. 
might  reduce  conflicts  among  Americans, 
but  who  wants  this  kind  of  peace  at  such  a 
price?  U.S.  Senator  S-moM  Thtttimoito. 
Democrat,  of  South  Carolina. 

[Prom  the  Oreenvllle  (SC.)    News,  Sept.  20 
19691 
RcrxAL  or  14(b)  Means  MohncT 
The   fate   of   section    14(b)    of   the   Taft- 
Hartley    Act    which    authorizes    State    laws 
against  compulsory  unionism  seems  to  hang 
on  a  rather  delicate  balance  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate In  what  may  be  the  closing  days  of  the 
Ist  session  of  the  88th  Congress. 


Republican  leaders  who  have  supported 
the  administration  on  many  matters  which 
went  against  the  grain  of  a  majority  of  their 
party  in  Congress  now  have  their  hackles  up 
because  the  White  House  turned  away  when 
their   backs   needed  scratching. 

Sparked  by  a  fighting  talk  from  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond,  or  South  Carolina,  they 
may  hold  the  matter  In  abeyance  until  ad- 
journment merely  by  the  threat  of  a  fili- 
buster. 

In  this  they  may  be  Joined  by  a  number 
of  southern  Democrats  whose  States  are  af- 
fected Inasmuch  as  they  have  enacted  the 
rlght-to-work  laws  sanctioned  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  provision  which  the  House  already 
has  voted  to  repeal  under  Presidential  cajol- 
ing and  threatening  techniques. 

The  result  is  that  the  administration,  hav- 
ing made  Its  gesture  in  favor  of  the  labor 
unions,  may  be  content  to  let  the  matter 
ride  over  until  next  year  After  all,  January 
Isn't  far  off.  and  President  Johnson  must 
have  a  program  for  the  next  session. 

Congress  gave  him  so  much  this  year  that 
he  and  his  advisers  are  going  to  have  to  go 
far  out  in  left  field  to  find  demands  to  match 
the  wishes  already  granted 

Time  may  work  either  way  on  this  matter. 
As  of  now.  Senator  Everett  Dirksen  and 
the  others  are  Just  as  determined  to  flght 
against  repeal  next  year  as  now.  Whether 
it  win  be  easier  or  harder  for  the  administra- 
tion to  prevail  over  them,  or  whether  the 
administration  will  try  as  hard  next  year,  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

But  public  opinion  may  work  against  re- 
peal In  the  meantime.  The  unions  simply 
have  not  made  their  case  on  the  plea  that 
14(b)  and  the  State  laws  are  as  unfair  and 
as  hurtful  to  them  as  they  claim.  TTiey  have 
In  part  soft-pedaled  and  in  part  shifted  their 
arguments  since  they  strong-armed  the 
House  into  submission  early  In  the  summer. 

They  are  talking  less  now  about  the  charge 
that  nonunion  workers  get  a  free  rl:<e  on 
a  contract  with  management  without  con- 
tributing to  the  cost  of  negotiating  It.  They 
are  using  the  argument  that  repeal  of  14(b) 
would  merely  permit  unions  and  manage- 
ment to  negotiate  a  union  shop  agreement 
which  requires  all  workers  to  Join  the  union 
within  a  specified  time  after  being  employed. 

Meanwhile.  It  is  becoming  more  apparent. 
as  we  have  stated  here  several  times,  that  the 
real  issue  in  repeal  Is  more  money  and  politi- 
cal power  for  the  union  leaders  This  money 
and  power  they  can  use  pretty  much  as  they 
see  fit.  without  the  approval  of  the  rank  and 
flle  membership. 

Debate  on  I4ib)  thus  far  has  been  limited 
solely  to  that  Issue  and  attempts  to  offer 
amendments  to  make  unions  more  responsi- 
ble to  the  members  and  more  responsive  to 
their  wills  have  been  beaten  off. 

It  Is  now  reported  that  repeal  of  14(b) 
automatically  will  force  about  250.000  work- 
ers In  the  19  right-to-work  States  to  submit 
to  unions  they  have  not  thus  far  been  co- 
erced Into  Joining  and  to  which  they  don't 
have  to  pay  dues.  This  would  take  place 
without  the  negotiation  of  a  single  new  con- 
tract, for  the  pertinent  clauses  are  already  In 
some  contracts  on  a  standby  basis.  "They 
would  become  effective  the  Instant  14(b)  was 
repealed  and  the  State  laws  thereby 
invalidated. 

This  would  mean  for  the  AFL-CIO  an 
Immediate  gain  in  membership  of  about  15 
percent,  or  an  increase  from  1.715.000  In  the 
19  affected  States  to  about  2  million. 

With  compulsory  union  dues  averaging 
about  $60  per  worker  per  year,  this  would 
mean  an  Immediate  flnancial  gain  to  the 
AFTj-CIO  of  about  $15  million  the  first  year — 
again  without  negotiation  of  a  single  new 
contract. 

And  union  leaders  in  several  States  have 
already  gone  on  record  as  saying  that  part 
of  this  money  would  be  spent  for  ptolltlcal 


piu-poses  to  Increase  union  influence  In  State 
and  Federal  Governments. 

So,  the  cost  in  dollars  and  cents  to  the 
workers — and  additional  money  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  leaders  for  the  candidates  of 
their  choice — is  considerable.  It  would  con- 
tinue to  rise  with  the  way  cleared  for  stronger 
unionization  drives. 

But  as  great  as  this  is,  the  cost  in  terms 
of  freedom  of  the  workers  who  would  be 
forced  Into  unions  against  their  will  by  an 
act  of  Congress  Is  even  greater. 


[From  the  Raleigh   (N.C.)    News  &  Observer, 
Sept.  21,  1965] 

AFL-CIO  Meets  Here — Richt-To-Work 
Filibuster    Seen 

Congressional  opponents  of  State  rlght-to- 
work  laws  will  flght  filibuster  with  filibuster. 
Senator  Ross  Bass,  Democrat,  of  Tennessee, 
said  Monday. 

Bass,  who  addressed  the  North  Carolina 
AFL-CIO  convention  here,  Is  among  those 
working  for  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

That  section  permits  States  to  pass  laws 
outlawing  labor-management  contracts  call- 
ing for  the  closed  shop,  which  requires  work- 
ers to  belong  to  a  union.  North  Carolina  is 
among  19  States  with  such  laws  In  effect. 

Noting  that  Senator  Everett  Dcrksen,  Re- 
publican, of  Illinois,  has  threatened  a  fill- 
buster  to  block  repeal  of  14(b),  already  ap- 
proved by  the  House,  Bass  said: 

"I've  got  some  news  for  Mr.  Dirksen. 
There's  going  to  be  a  two-way  filibuster. 
Some  of  the  rest  of  us  are  going  to  filibuster 
and  keep  this  Congress  in  session  until  they 
do  pass  It." 

"I  personally  don't  see  any  need  for  hav- 
ing 50  separate  sets  of  standards  for  labor- 
management  relations  in  the  United  States, " 
Bass  said. 

Bass  said  that  when  a  imlon  contract  ^ 
negotiated  all  employees  of  a  company  share 
the  benefits  and  "I  see  no  reason  why  they 
shouldn't   pay   the   bill." 

He  likened  the  situation  to  that  In  Con- 
gress when  legislators  vote  themselves  a  pay 
raise. 

Even  those  who  voted  against  the  raise 
collect  the  additional  money,  Bass  said,  "and 
they  all  take  It." 

Bass  called  repeal  of  section  14(b)  "the 
first  piece  of  prolabor  legislation  dealing 
with  the  Internal  affairs  of  unions  that  w\\\ 
have  been  passed  since  the  Wagner  Act  of 
1935." 

"Does  this  sound  like  Congress  is  bending 
over  backward  passing  prolabor  legislation?" 
Bass  asked. 

As  accomplishments  of  the  current  session 
of  Congress,  Bass  listed  passage  of  bills  call- 
ing for  Federal  aid  to  secondary  and  higher 
education,  help  for  Appalachla,  medicare, 
voting  rights,  and  a  farm  bill  that  will  mean 
"a  better  competitive  position  for  the  tex- 
tile Industry." 

Bass  also  paid  tribute  to  the  News  &  Ob- 
server. Delegates  applauded  his  description 
of  Editor  Jonathan  Daniels  as  "one  of  the 
outstanding  newspapermen  In  the  country." 

minister  speaks 

Earlier  Monday,  the  convention  heard  an 
address  by  the  Reverend  W.  W.  Flnlator,  pas- 
tor of  PuUen  Memorial  Baptist  Church. 

"I  deeply  regret  that  the  church,  and 
particularly  In  the  South,  our  Protestant 
churches,  have  failed  to  be  deeply  concerned 
with  and  Involved  In  organized  labor,"  Fln- 
lator said. 

He  called  on  delegates  to  "continue  an 
unrelenting  struggle  for  higher  minimum 
wages." 

Discussing  the  repeal  of  section  14(b). 
Flnlator  said:  "I  applaud  your  untiring  ef- 
forts to  have  the  rlght-to-work  law  repealed, 
I  am  sorry  that  Senator  Ervin  and  the  North 
Carolina  delegation  are  not  with  you  on  this. 
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"From  the  point  of  view  of  simple  Justice 
It  Is  difBcult  for  me  to  follow  their  reason- 
ing. Lawyers,  as  all  of  us  know,  have  their 
own  closed  shop. 

•The  rlght-to-work  law  Is,  to  put  It  very 
succinctly,  a  stranglehold  on  collective  bar- 
gaining." 

Other  speakers  at  the  convention  Included 
State  Representative  A.  A.  McMillan;  A.  E. 
Brown,  area  V  representative  of  the  AFL- 
CIO;  Prank  Castlebury.  unsuccessful  1964 
candidate  for  State  commissioner  of  labor; 
William  W.  Maguire,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
and  Raleigh  Mayor  Travis  H.  Tomllnson. 

The  meeting  continues  through  Wednes- 
day.   

(From  the  Florence    (S.C.)    News,   Sept.   29, 

1965] 

Repeal   of    14(b)    Now   Unlikely 

When  the  House  approved  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act — the  section 
which  permits  States,  if  they  so  choose,  to 
pass  rlght-to-work  laws  under  which  a  man 
can  Join  or  not  Join  a  union,  as  he  alone  de- 
cides, without  being  deprived  of  his  Job — it 
looked  as  If  It  were  all  over  but  the  shouting. 
There  seemed  to  be  ample  votes  In  the  Senate 
to  complete  the  repeal  legislation  this  session. 

But  in  politics,  as  In  other  human  affairs, 
the  unexpected  sometimes  happens.  And 
that  may  be  the  case  with  14(b) .  As  Robert 
S.  Allen  vividly  puts  it.  "Barring  some 
Blelght-of-hand  wizardry,  that  measure,  an- 
nulling State  rlght-to-work  laws,  is  dead  as 
a  dodo." 

Some  political  stratagenns  have  played  a 
part  in  bringing  about  this  unlooked-for  de- 
velopment. But  the  big  thing  Is  a  feeling, 
on  the  part  of  a  substantial  number  of  Influ- 
ential Senators,  that  the  right  to  work  Is  an 
absolute  basic  right.  Senator  Thurmond  ex- 
pressed that  view  In  these  words:  "There  is 
no  more  fundamental  issue  than  an  Individ- 
ual's right  to  work;  to  get  and  hold  a  Job 
without  having  to  pay  tribute.  This  Is  an 
Issue  that  transcends  party,  sectional,  per- 
sonal and  all  other  lines." 

In  any  event,  repeal  of  14(b)  may  be  dead 
for  this  session.  It  will,  If  that  Is  the  case, 
be  back  again  next  year.  Then  the  weight 
of  public  opinion — which,  the  polls  have 
shown.  Is  strongly  In  favor  of  the  existing 
law— may  cause  Congress  to  again  affirm  a 
right  which  is  vital  to  individual  freedom. 


[Prom  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  News, 

Oct.  2,  19651 

Is  Congress  Calling  a  Halt? 

We  had  to  wait  through  a  turbulent  spring 
and  a  long  hot  summer  of  runaway  execu- 
tive power  m  Washington  to  see  It.  But 
It  was  worth  the  wait  to  see  Congress  show 
at  least  the  beglnnnlg  signs  of  revival  of  Its 
spirit  of  Independence  as  the  sun  reached 
the  autumnal  equinox. 

One  of  the  first  such  signs  was  the  Senate 
revival  in  a  different  form  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment  pertaining  to  delimiting  the 
power  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  Inter- 
vene In  the  organization  of  the  governments 
of  the  States. 

If  approved,  the  amendment  would  mean 
that  the  States  can  retain  their  geographi- 
cally apportioned  senates  if  they  like  and  the 
Court  can  do  nothing  about  It.  It  would 
be  a  slap  on  the  Court's  hand  with  far- 
reaching  consequences. 

The  second  sign  was  the  Senate's  getting 
its  back  up  over  the  efforts  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  strong-arm  to  passage  the  bill  to 
repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  relating  to  the  power  of  the  States  to  for- 
bid If  they  choose  compulsory  union  mem- 
bership. 

It  Is  hard  to  tell  how  this  one  will  go,  but 
it  now  appears  that  the  Senators  opposed  to 
the  repealer  may  get  the  matter  carried  over 
at  least  until  the  next  session  by  a  threat 


of  a  strong  filibuster.  After  having  rammed 
the  measure  through  the  House  with  no 
amendments  and  little  debate,  tJie  White 
House  has  failed  in  the  same  kind  of  effort 
In  the  Senate. 

Finally,  Just  a  few  days  ago.  It  came  the 
turn  of  the  House  of  Representatives  which 
has  felt  more  often  and  has  submitted  more 
frequently  to  the  pressure  of  the  White 
House  steamroller. 

By  a  more  or  less  direct  vote  of  227  to 
174,  the  House  In  effect  scuttled  President 
Johnson's  bill  aimed  at  giving  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  geographic  site  of 
Washington  and  the  National  Capital,  a  form 
of  municipal  government  elected  by  the 
qualified  voters. 

This  came  about  even  after  the  President's 
lobbyists  had  succeeded  In  getting  218  sig- 
natures on  a  petition  to  force  the  home 
rule  bill  out  of  committee  and  on  to  the 
floor  for  a  vote.  Some  of  the  signers  of  the 
discharge  petition  voted  against  the  bill 
when  the  question  was  put. 

The  substitute  bill,  a  greatly  modified 
measure,  actually  passed  by  the  House,  Is  so 
drastically  different  from  a  home  rule  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  that  there  is  no  hope 
of  reconciling  the  two  this  year  or  next  In 
a  conference  committee  representing  the 
two  Houses. 

Now,  home  rule  for  Washington  is  not  all 
that  Important  an  Issue.  Giving  the  District 
a  municipal  form  of  government  as  if  It  were 
like  any  other  big  city  In  the  country  prob- 
ebly  would  make  little  difference  to  other 
citizens  out  In  the  States.  Unless,  that  Is, 
they  had  to  move  to  Washington  or  visit  there 
and  run  Into  the  kind  of  mess  we  are  afraid 
home  rule  would  make  of  the  already 
crlme-rldden  capital. 

Nor  Is  It  the  most  Important  thing  that 
Washington  is  Incapable  of  supporting  self- 
government  since  80  percent  of  the  real  estate 
within  the  District  Is  tax  exempt. 

It  Is  Important  that,  as  Representative 
Albert  Watson,  of  South  Carolina's  Second 
District,  said,  government  of  Washington  by 
any  method  other  than  congressional  rule 
probably  would  be  unconstitutional.  The 
Capital  was  Intended  to  belong  to  all  of  the 
States  and  to  be  governed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  of  the  States. 

Also  Important  Is  the  fact  that,  due  to 
Washington's  predominantly  Negro  popula- 
tion, President  Johnson  had  made  of  home 
rule  another  civil  rights  Issue.  It  was  a  m.at- 
ter  of  catering  to  the  national  Negro  minority 
by  turning  over  to  the  Negro  majority  in  the 
District  the  rule  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Watson  called  this  another  flagrant  bid 
for  Negro  votes.    And  tne  House  rejected  It. 

These  Items  add  up  to  the  best  political 
news  of  the  year.  There  may  yet  be  hope 
that  Congress  will  get  enough  of  the  John- 
sonian carrot   and  stick  and  reassert   Itself. 

It  happened  to  the  late  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. He  rode  Congress  hard  and  got  every- 
thing he  asked  for  for  about  4  years.  But 
by  1936  and  1937  leaders  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  began  to  rebel  and  to  resume 
some  of  the  proper  powers  and  prerogatives 
of  the  legislative  branch. 

Lyndon  Johnson,  likewise,  has  gotten  out 
of  Congress  Just  about  everything  he  asked 
for  the  last  2  years.  But,  like  Roosevelt,  he 
may  be  overdoing  It  and  Congress  may  be 
about  ready  to  go  back  into  its  business. 

[From  tlie  Loris  (S.C.)  Sentinel,  Oct.  6,  1965] 
LB.J.  ON  14(b) 
As  the  controversy  in  Congress  and  across 
the  Nation  on  the  proposed  repeal  of  article 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  which  is 
the  rlght-to-work  law,  this  seems  appropriate 
to  tifi  to  review  the  words  of  the  man  who 
pulls  the  strings  for  the  puppet  majority  of 
the  present  Congress — the  long,  tall  Texan 
who  occupies  the  big  white  house  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 


In  the  words  of  Lyndon  Johnson;  "I  have 
never  sought  nor  do  I  seek  now  the  support 
of  any  labor  bosses  dictating  to  freemen 
anywhere,  anytime,"  Dallas  News,  August 
10.  1948;  Associated  Press  story. 

'Although  I  have  been  a  friend  of  the 
workingman.  these  big  labor  racketeers  have 
voted  to  destroy  me  and  other  forthright 
Congressman  who  had  the  courage  to  vote 
for  the  Taft-Hartley  bill." 

"Lyndon  Johnson  voted  for  the  Taft- 
Hartley  bill  anti-Communist  law  because  he 
believes  that  no  group  of  men — big  labor  or 
big  business — should  possess  the  power  to 
wreck  our  national  welfare  and  economy." 

"Lyndon  Johnson  will  never  vote  to  repeal 
this  law."  radio  program  on  KRLD  as  re- 
ported by  the  Dallas  News.  August  18.  1948. 

Texans  assure  him  he  Is  100  percent  cor- 
rect when  he  says  there  are  only  two  great 
issues  before  Texas  and  the  Nation  today, 
the  Congressman  taid. 

"One  Is  whether  we  should  bow  our  necks 
to  labor  dictatorship  through  the  repeal  or 
softening  of  the  antl-Communist  Taft- 
Hartley  bill,  the  other  Is  the  question  of  for- 
eign  policy."   Dalhis   News,  August   20.    1948. 

These  are  his  words — Oh.  how  time  and 
the  political  climate  mildews  some  men's 
principles. 

[From  the  Lorls  Sentinel,  Oct,   6.   1965] 
Reversing  Good  and  Bad 

In  addition  to  having  a  bad  reputation, 
the  word  "filibuster"  doesn't  even  sound  very 
nice.  The  dlcUonury  defines  It  as  the  use  of 
long  speeches  to  "block  legislation."  which 
many  folks  assume  Is  a  bad  thing  to  do,  even 
If  they  may  realize  that  legislation  is  some- 
times proposed  which  really  deserves  to  be 
blocked. 

And  even  though  Congress  has  long  since 
ruled  for  itself  that  long  speeches  for  or 
against  legislation  should  be  relevant  to  the 
subject,  the  word  "filibuster"  still  brings  to 
mind  for  some  a  picture  of  a  tired  old  Sena- 
tor reading  drearily  from  a  telephone  book 
or  mail-order  catalog  to  a  near-empty 
Chamber. 

Now  the  opposite  of  filibuster  Is  cloture, 
which  our  dictionary  defines  as  a  proceeding 
to  stop  debate  in  a  deliberative  body  In  order 
to  secure  a  prompt  vote.  This  cloture  Is 
supposedly  a  good  thing,  because  It  can  pre- 
vent a  filibuster  which  Is  supposed  to  be  all 
bad.  But  when  we  recall  that  cloture  was 
used  recently  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  prevent  deliberation  and  debate  on 
a  proposal  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act — by  a  small  majority — we 
begin  to  suspect  that  maybe  cloture  Isn't 
always  such  a  good  thing  after  all. 

By  the  same  token,  we  get  the  feeling  that 
a  filibuster  may  not  In  all  cases  be  a  bad 
thing.  Now  that  even  the  longest  of  speeches 
Is  required  to  have  bearing  on  the  subject, 
we  think  that  a  filibuster  In  the  Senate 
against  repeal  of  section  14(bi  could  be  very 
educational;  and  certainly  that  prompt  vote 
for  rei>eal  In  the  lower  House  demonstrates 
an  urgent  need  for  some  education  on  the 
matter  of  a  worklngman's  civil  rights. 

In  short,  we're  compelled  to  recognize  the 
obvious — that  no  thing  Is  either  good  or  bad 
except  as  it  is  given  purpose  by  those  who 
use  it.  And  we  think  it's  a  good  thing  that 
a  few  courageous  Senators  are  willing  to  em- 
ploy that  supposedly  bad  old  filibuster  In  de- 
fense of  section  14(b)  and  a  worklngman's 
freedom  of  choice. 

If  freedom  isn't  worth  filibustering  for, 
what  Is? 

(Prom   the   Greenville    (SO    Observer.  Oct. 
14.  19651 
Reprieve  por  14(b) 
As  of  now,  It  appears  that  those  courageotis 
Senators  who  have  been  fighting  the  union- 
backed  administration  bill  to  repeal  rlght-to- 
work  laws  have  won  the  battle  for  the  time 
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being.  In  a  vote  this  week  on  how  to  proceed 
with  the  flllbuBter  (that  Is.  whether  or  net 
to  limit  the  time  a  Senator  could  talk  against 
repeal)  Senators  arupportlng  the  filibuster 
lor  right  to  work  won  out,  47  to  45.  In 
effect,  this  prevents  the  bill  from  being 
brought  to  a  vote  on  the  Senate  floor  during 
this  session  of  Cong^rees.  The  filibuster  could 
continue  for  weeks  on  end.  but  Congress  Is 
ready  to  adjourn. 

What  lies  ahead  during  the  coming  year 
Is  another  matter,  however.  The  bill  will 
again  be  brought  up  and  the  push  for  repeal 
will  be  resumed  when  the  new  Congress  con- 
venes. The  198fl  elections  will  have  an  Im- 
portant bearing  on  how  the  fight  goes  then. 
Some  political  observers  have  predicted  that 
freedom  from  forced  unionism  can  stlU  win. 
Their  reasoning  Is  that,  with  the  public  over- 
whelmingly In  favor  of  keeping  rlght-to-work 
laws,  the  heads  of  some  of  the  Senators  favor- 
ing repeal  will  roll  when  they  come  up  for 
reelection. 

This  Is  one  of  many  reasons  why  the  aver- 
age worklngman  should  make  it  his  business 
to  know  how  his  Senators  feel  on  the  Issue, 
and  should  let  them  know  how  he  feels  about 
the  proposal  to  repeal  right  to  work. 


[From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record,  Oct.  23, 

1965] 

Thb  Church  in  PoLmcs 

The  original  draft  endorsed  Lindsay  speci- 
fically but  his  name,  after  heated  debate,  was 
removed.  The  General  Presbyter  of  the  As- 
sembly, the  Reverend  Oraydon  E.  McClellan. 
said  In  defense  of  the  original;  "I'd  like  to 
maintain  vigorously  the  right  of  presbytery 
to  make  such  a  statement.  One  of  the  trag- 
edies of  Nazi  Germany  was  the  silence  of  the 
church  on  that  monstrous  ideology." 

Opposing  the  naming  of  Llnds.iy,  a  Harlem 
minister — the  Reverend  Eugene  Houston — 
spMske  In  a  tone  of  bitter  ».ircasm  ;»nd  said 
Democrats  had  been  "decked  out  In  horns 
and  red  tails"  and  Lindsay  presented  as  a 
"new  Messiah." 

Yet,  the  presbytery  all  but  endorsed  Lind- 
say In  Its  final  pronouncement,  declaring 
that  a  political  "change  Is  needed  in  a  city 
crippled"  by  "a  lack  of  vigor  and  Imagina- 
tion." 

Should  the  presbytery  as  a  corporate  rep- 
resentative of  the  denomination  pass  such  a 
pronouncement?  We  think  not.  It  does  not 
matter  that  Congressman  Lindsay.  In  our 
Judgment.  Is  the  candidate  best  suited  to 
tackle  the  odious  task  of  restoring  order  to 
Gotham's  government.  It  does  matter  that 
a  handful  of  Individuals  seem  to  be  speaking 
ex  cathedra  on  a  highly  disputable  political 
situation. 

Likewise,  we  oppose  the  church  speaking 
corporately  on  other  highly  argumentative 
political  matters — repeal  of  section  I4i  b) .  for 
example.  The  Episcopal  vestry  In  Charleston 
had  no  right  to  speak  for  the  Episcopalians 
In  the  congregation,  sustaining  I4ibi.  On 
the  other  hand,  other  church  bodies  are 
equally  at  fault  in  creating  the  Impression 
that  God  favors  the  removal  of  14(b). 

(Our  position  has  been  quite  clear  We 
are  adamantly  opposed  to  repeal  of  14(b)  as 
a  deprivation  of  a  fundamental  right  of  every 
American.) 

The  church  must  confine  itself,  in  Its 
pronouncements,  to  general  statements  on 
social  relationships  without  becoming  in- 
volved In  the  minutiae  of  dally  political  de- 
bate. Although  this  dictum  would  not  pre- 
vent substantive  statements  on  race  rela- 
tions, for  example,  it  would  cause  corporate 
church  bodies  not  to  become  Involved  In 
temporal  political  battles  for  which  these 
church  bodies  have  neither  the  expertise  nor 
the  time  nor  ihe  spiritual  Insight  to  solve 
with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

Only  In  the  rarest  of  circumstances,  under 
the  most  oompelllng  of  events,  should  the 
corporate  church  speak  on  the  fieetlng  events 
of  man's  history.    It  Is  one  thing  to  support 


an  earnest  desire  to  minister  to  man's  physi- 
cal ills:  It  Is  quite  another  thing  to  aid 
a  single  fxjlltlcal  .solution. 

The  church  must  be  a  servant— but  not 
of  self-serving  politicians. 

The  Christian  church  Is  In  the  world  and 
of  the  world  and  cannot  withdraw  from  Its 
Involvement  without  denying  Its  very  reason 
for  being.  Neither  political  conservatives 
nor  liberals  within  denominational  ranks 
dispute  the  necessary  commitment  of  the 
Individual  Christian  to  social  action,  but  a 
great  quarrel  grows  over  the  degree  of  inter- 
action of  corporate  entitles — congregations, 
denominations  and  national  cooperative 
bodies. 

Two  things  are  primarily  responsible:  (1) 
the  extraordinary  e.xpanslon  of  the  Federal 
Government  Into  the  .social  welfare  area 
hitherto  served  by  corpora'^e  entitles  of  the 
church,  and  (2i  a  post-Wt>rId  W;ir  II  ac- 
tivism among  church  leaders,  seeking  to 
make  the  Gospel  relevant  to  the  needs  of 
contemporary  society. 

All  branches  of  American  Christendom  are 
being  forced  to  resurvey  the  theology  and 
practice  of  state-church  relationships  be- 
cause of  the  extension  of  the  Great  Society 
Into  church-controlled  and  church-related 
welfare,  Disputation  rises  over  the  attitudes 
a  denomination  .should  take  toward  Federal 
cooperative  program.s. 

Social  activism  in  American  protestantism 
has  resulted  In  continuiner  dlaloe  over 
theoloclral  adequacy,  Includine  In  Its  main- 
stream a  c.ill  fnr  a  new  theolosy  on  the  one 
hand  and  a  redl.scovery  of  the  fundamentals 
of  the  Rffrirm.itlon  on  the  other. 

Amon?  the  laity,  political  conservatives 
and  liberals  both  have  attacked  the  social 
activists.  Con.servatlve  Southerners  have 
centered  their  Ire  on  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  particularly  Its  Commission  on 
Race  and  Religion,  and  have  complained  of 
the  political  meddling  of  the  corporate 
church.  At  the  same  time,  they  have 
studiously  Ignored  the  political  position 
taken  by  individual  crvngregation.s  (the 
Charleston  Epl.scopal  vestry  that  supported 
retention  of  14(bi  of  the  "Taft-Hartley  Act) 
and  corporate  bodies  (the  Mormon  hierarchy 
that  also  lobbied  for  retaining  14(b)  ).  Lib- 
erals, on  the  other  hand,  have  assailed 
politically  active  churchmen  and  church 
bodies  like  Carl  McEntlre.  while  supporting 
excursions  Into  the  political  thicket  by  the 
larger  corporate  entitles. 

In  the  1964  presidential  campaign.  Indi- 
vidual churchmen  as  well  as  church  orga- 
nizations came  out  In  public  support  of  both 
national  candidates — President  Johnson  and 
former  Senator  Goldwatcr. 

The  most  recent  manifestation  of  the  urge 
for  Intimate  Involvement  in  social  afT:iirs 
comes  out  of  New  York  City,  where  the 
Presbyterian  Church  us  a  corporate  entity 
In  that  metropolis  has  adopted  a  statement 
highly  favorable  to  one  mayoralty  candidate. 
John  Lindsay,  without  naming  him. 

(From   the  Greenville    (SC.)    Observer,  Oct. 

28.  19651 

Is  THE  Tide  Turning? 

Credit  for  defeating  the  effort  to  repeal 
the  rlght-to-work  law  during  this  year's 
session  of  Congress  is  rightly  going  to  the 
Republicans  and  the  National  Right-to- Work 
Committee  One  GOP  political  figure  has 
said.  "We  haven't  won  much  this  year,  but 
this  was  a  major  victory.  It  clearly  shows 
that  the  labor  union  barons  and  the  ad- 
ministration's Great  Society  can  be  stopped." 

Therein  lies  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
aspects  of  the  fight  to  save  the  right  to  work. 
This  year's  victory,  while  not  final,  was 
like  a  shot  In  the  arm  to  those,  both  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  who  believe  In  the  right 
of  America's  working  men  and  women  to  Join 
or  not  to  Join  a  union,  as  they  so  desire. 
It  has  replaced  apathy  and  a  feeling  of  de- 
featism with  a  new  surge  of  hope  and  re- 


newed self-confidence  among  those  fighting 
to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  Individual 
on  all  fronts. 

Some  political  observers  are  saying  that 
the  defeat  of  the  repeal  move  this  session 
may  put  some  welcome  checks  on  big  labor's 
power.  They  note  that  the  AFL-CIO  has  not 
been  able  to  obtain  for  Itself  this  year  a 
single  piece  of  special-Interest  legislation. 
No  doubt,  labor  will  be  beating  the  drums 
for  the  same  radical  measures  next  year,  but 
the  smothering  of  the  move  to  eliminate 
right  to  work  may  bolster  Congress  Into  de- 
feating other  union-supported  measures. 

Also  on  the  bright  side,  liberals,  as  well  as 
conservatives,  are  getting  fed  up  with  big 
labor.  To  witness:  Columnists  Marqula 
Chllds,  Richard  Wilson,  and  Drew  Pearson 
have  blasted  union  political  power  recently. 
So  have  a  number  of  liberal  Senators. 

Speaking  the  thoughts  of  many  liberals, 
Drew  Pearson  recently  accused  labor  of  ask- 
ing for  too  big  a  slice  of  the  economic  pie. 
"In  reaching  for  higher  find  higher  wages, 
more  and  more  power,"  said  Pearson,  echoing 
conservative  opinion,  "the  danger  of  current 
trade  unionism  Is  that  it  might  upset  the 
balance  of  the  economy." 

If  this  sentiment  continues  to  rise  among 
liberals,  big  labor  may  find  Its  political  power 
on  the  wane. 


(From    the    Anderson    (S.C.)     Independent, 
Oct,  29,  1965) 

No,  He  Didn't  Win  Them  All,  but  Johnson's 
Record  Is  Impressive 

The  current  Republican  projxiganda  line 
Is  to  accuse  the  89th  Congress  of  having  been 
a  "rubber  stamp  Congress."  Well,  the  op- 
position has  to  say  something,  and  It's  true 
enough  that  Congress  passed  an  amazing 
number  of  bills  that  President  Johnson  had 
requested  and,  with  few  notable  exceptions 
gave  him  uncommon  support  on  his  fcrelgn 
policies. 

But  the  89th  Congress  is,  after  all.  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress,  with  294  Democratic  Repre- 
sentatives against  only  140  Republicans  and 
68  Democratic  Senators  against  only  32  Re- 
publicans. No  one  should  be  surprised  if, 
with  majorities  like  these,  the  Democratic 
Party  should  enact  programs  for  which  It  has 
been  battling  so  hard  for  many  years. 

If  the  majority  had  been  slimmer,  or  if 
Congress  has  balked  on  the  major  items  of 
Great  Society  legislation.  Republicans  would 
have  been  depicting  Mr.  Johnson  as  an  inept 
leader  of  his  f)arty  and  would  have  been  as- 
serting that  his  program's  unpopularity  was 
manifested  by  the  weak  support  It  had  re- 
ceived. Politics  Is  the  art  of  having  It  both 
ways. 

To  argue,  as  did  Ohio  Republican  Robert 
Taft.  Jr..  that  "the  President  expects  and  Is 
getting  blind  and  unquestioning  obedience 
from  almost  all  members  of  his  party."  is  to 
deal  In  absurdities.  Naturally,  Mr,  john.son 
prefers  support  to  opposition — as  what  Pres- 
ident wouldn't? — but  anyone  who  kx)ks  at 
the  record  can  see  that  Mr.  Johnson  hasn't 
won  them  all — as  what  President  can''  At 
any  rate,  he  outdid  the  "champion"— who  up 
to  the  present  administration  was  Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

Congress  has  been  doing  Its  own  thinking 
this  year,  and  despite  Mr.  Johnson's  vaunted 
legislative  legerdemain  Congress  has  turned 
him  down  on  some  big  ones. 

The  President  was  barely  able  to  persuade 
Congress  to  pass  a  controversial  rent  sup- 
plement program;  he  was  unable  to  per- 
suade Congress  to  appropriate  funds  to  put 
the  program  Into  effect.  Mr.  Johnson  rated 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia  high 
on  his  list  of  desirable  legislation.  Congress 
rated  It  low  and  the  bill  failed.  Paying  a 
ix>lltlcal  debt  to  organized  labor,  Mr,  John- 
son asked  Congress  to  repeal  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act's  section  14(b).  which  allows  States  to 
decide  for  themselves  whether  or  not  they 
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want  the  union  shop.  Congress  decided  for 
Itself — ^and  wisely — that  It  wanted  to  keep 
14(b). 

And  pajing  a  political  debt  to  the  Kennedy 
family,  who  wanted  to  pay  one  of  their  own. 
Mr.  Johnson  nominated  Boston  Municipal 
Judge  Francis  X.  Morrlssey  to  the  Federal 
bench.  The  nomination  of  Judge  Morrlssey. 
an  amiable  enough  fellow  but  with  scarcely 
a  smidgen  of  trial  experience,  raised  the 
hackles  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  Boeton  Bar  Association,  and  Massa- 
chusetts Senator  Edward  Kennedy  finally 
asked  that  the  nomination  be  returned  for 
further  study  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

None  of  which,  of  course,  should  detract 
from  Congress'  excellent  performance  this 
year  In  passing  such  legislation  as  medicare, 
aid  to  education  at  aU  levels,  and  a  host 
of  other  laws  that  represent  victories  not 
only  for  Mr.  Johnson  and  for  Congress  but 
for  the  American  people.  But  all  of  which 
suggests  that  "rubber  stamp"  Is  no  more  an 
approjirlate  label  for  Congress  than  it  has 
ever  been — or  Is  ever  likely  to  be. 

[Prom  the  Greenville    (S.C.)    News, 
Oct.  31,  1965] 
The  89th's  Finest  Hour 

Now  that  the  lawmakers  have  at  long  last 
folded  their  legislative  tent,  packed  their 
bags  aud  left  the  Capital,  Washington  ob- 
servers are  busy  evaluating  the  1st  session 
of   the   Nation's   89th   Congress. 

About  all  the  pundits,  political  and  jour- 
nalistic alike,  agree  on  is  that  the  89th 
passed  an  awful  lot  of  bills.  The  quantity 
can  be  counted,  although  the  cost  is  uncer- 
tain except  that  it  will  rise  year  after  year. 
The  quality  is  being  sharply  debated. 

The  good  that  was  accomplished  can  be 
quickly  assessed.  The  most  Important 
points  in  this  respect  are  that  Congress  ex- 
tended the  life  of  the  one-price  system  on 
cotton  for  4  years,  2  years  beyond  the  next 
presidential  election,  and  it  refused  to  repeal 
section    U(bi    of    the   Taft-Hartley   Act. 

The  harm  that  was  done  by  wild  spending 
and  federalizing  legislation  may  not  be  ap- 
parent for  some  years  to  come. 

For  the  rest,  our  Initial  evaluation  or  as- 
sessment of  the  89th"s  1st  session  is,  thank 
goodness  it's  over.  Adjournment  time  was 
its  finest  hour. 


[From  the    Columbia    (S.C.)    State. 
Nov.  15,  1965] 
Statement  Fits 
Thomas  Jefferson,   of  course,  never  heard 
of   section    14(b)    of    the    Taft-Hartley    Act, 
but  a  comment  by  him  surely  fits  the  L.B.J.- 
.\FL-C'IO    effort    to    repeal    14(b)     to    force 
union  membership  and  deny  free  choice. 

Jefferson  said:  "To  compel  a  man  to  fur- 
nish contributions  of  money  for  the  propa- 
gation of  opinions  which  he  disbelieves  and 
abhors  is  sinful  and  tyrannical." — Chatta- 
nooga  (Tenn.)    News-Free  Press. 


win  again.  Those  power-mad  union  bosses 
and  politicians,  who  consider  a  worklngman's 
freedom  to  be  "divisive"  of  their  ambitions, 
win  pull  every  possible  string  to  make  their 
power  over  all  of  us  "undivided."  We,  the 
people,  must  therefore  make  sure  that  any 
move  for  14(b) 's  repeal  next  session  will  be 
summarily  defeated,  not  just  temporarily  put 
off  again. 

Now  is  the  time  to  do  something  about  it 
not  waiting  until  rei)eal  legislation  is  actu- 
ally brought  up  in  the  next  session.  Now 
Is  the  time  to  tell  those  34  Senators  and  203 
Congressmen  who  actively  opposed  repeal  last 
session  how  much  we  appreciate  their  effort 
Now  is  also  the  time  we  should  remind  all 
the  others  that  a  vote  for  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  Is  a  vote  against  the  wishes  of  a  ma- 
jority of  their  constituents.  Next  year  is  con- 
gressional election  year,  and  as  that  day  of 
reckoning  draws  closer  some  of  those  who 
rubberstamped  the  union  bosses'  demand  for 
14(b) 's  repeal  last  session  may  become  more 
anxious  to  please  voters  than  to  do  the  bid- 
ding of  the  President  or  his  union  boss 
friends. 

A  coalition  of  Republicans  and  Democrats 
In  Congress  held  the  line  for  us  last  year 
against  the  power  play  of  the  union  bosses 
and  their  puppet  politicians.  The  2d  session 
of  the  89th  Congress  starts  In  Just  a  few 
weeks — January  10  to  be  exact^so  It's  our 
turn  now  to  prevent  "a  switch  rather  than 
a  fight."  We  can  do  this  by  again  turning 
loose  a  flood  of  mail  calling  on  our  Senators 
to  stand  firm  against  the  Johnson-Meany- 
Reuther-Hoffa  domestic  war  on  freedom. 


iProm  the  Camden  (S.C.)   Chronicle,  Dec.  2, 
19651 
No  Time  To  Riexax 

The  advocates  of  compulsion — that  Is.  of 
compulsory  unionism — have  licked  their 
'*^ounds  from  last  session's  encounter,  and 
are  now  preparing  to  try  again  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  when 
Congress  reconvenes.  In  a  recent  letter  to 
Union  Boss  Walter  Reuther.  Prealdent  John- 
son said:  "We  have  made  significant  progress 
In  1965  toward  the  long-sought  goal  of  re- 
pealing section  14(b)  •  •  •.  We  will  come 
back  in  the  next  session  to  remove  this  di- 
visive provision  from  the  law." 

Those  Senators  who  successfully  defended 
l*(b)  and  the  worklngman's  freedom  of 
choice  by  filibuster  last  session  have  all 
vowed  to  stand  their  ground.  But  It  will 
take  more  than  just  "extended  debate"  to 


(From  the  Columbia   (S.C.)    Record,  Dec.  2. 

19651 

Congressmen    Heard   Little   New 

No  new  or  startling  proposals  for  the  solu- 
tion of  local  or  national  problems  were  pre- 
sented to  the  State's  congressional  delegation 
at  Its  public  session  here.  For  the  most  part, 
special  Interest  groups  and  Individuals  pa- 
raded before  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  voice  their  pet  projects  or  peeves. 

As  far  as  the  substantial  matter  Is  con- 
cerned the  Record  already  has  delivered,  and 
reiterated,  Its  opinions. 

We  favor  retaining  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  a  reasonable  extension  of 
minimum  wage  coverage,  an  absolute  mini- 
mum of  additional  Federal  domestic  spend- 
ing, the  Duke  power  project,  protection  of 
the  public's  right  to  know,  one-price  cotton 
for  the  textile  Industry,  a  wider  propagation 
of  the  facts  about  Southern  lndu.strlal  ex- 
pansion, a  GI  bill  of  rights  for  'Vietnamese 
veterans,  Investlgatl  a  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
by  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee and  a  farm  program  less  reliant  upon 
governmental  aid  and  more  encouraging  to 
the  self-reliant. 

We  oppose  the  repeal  of  14(b)  and  home 
rule  for  Washington,  new  Federal  subsidies 
for  renters,  a  fair  employment  practices  bill 
that  Is  duplicative  of  existing  statutes,  and 
unwarranted  reduction  of  military  expendi- 
tures. 

As  these  Issues  are  renewed  In  congres- 
sional debate  during  the  next  sessloii,  we 
shall  review  our  arguments  and  we  shall  deal 
promptly  with  new  legislation  presented  to 
the  Congress, 

On  the  date  that  Congress  reconvenes,  also. 
we  shall  present  to  our  readers  a  legislative 
program  of  progressive  service  to  a  free  peo- 
ple— that  will  include,  as  a  primary  necessity, 
the  return  of  unrestricted  Federal  funds  to 
the  States  to  restore  the  rights  of  responsible 
States. 

[From  the  Aiken    (S.C.)    Standard  and  Re- 
view, Dec.  3,  1965] 
No   Time   To   Relax 
The  advocates  of  compulsion — that  is,  of 
compulsory     unionism — have     licked     their 
wounds  from  last  session's  encounter,  and 


are  now  preparing  to  try  again  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  when  Con- 
gress reconvenes.  In  a  recent  letter  to 
union  boss  Walter  Reuther.  President 
Johnson  said:  "We  have  made  significant 
progress  in  1965  toward  the  long-sought 
goal  of  repealing  section  14(bi.  •  •  *  We 
will  come  t)ack  in  the  next  session  to  remove 
this  divisive  provision  from  the  law." 

Those  Senators  "who  successfully  defended 
14(b)  and  the  worklngman's  freedom  of 
choice  by  filibuster  last  session  have  all 
vowed  to  stand  their  ground.  But  it  will 
take  more  than  Just  extended  debate  to 
win  again.  Those  power-mad  union  bosses 
and  politicians,  who  consider  a  worklngman's 
freedom  to  be  divisive  of  their  ambitions, 
will  pull  every  pobsible  string  to  make  their 
power  over  all  of  us  undivided.  We.  the  peo- 
ple, must  therefore  make  sure  that  any  move 
for  14(b) 's  repeal  next  session  will  be  sum- 
marily defeated,  not  just  temporarily  put 
off  again. 

Now  is  the  time  to  do  something  about 
It — not  waiting  until  repeal  legislation  Is 
actually  brought  up  In  the  next  session. 
Now  is  the  time  to  tell  those  34  Senators 
and  203  Congressmen  who  actively  opposed 
repeal  last  session  how  much  we  appreciate 
their  efforts.  Now  is  also  the  time  we  should 
remind  all  the  others  that  a  vote  for  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  is  a  vote  against  the  wishes 
of  a  majority  of  their  constituents.  Next 
year  Is  congressional  election  year,  and  as 
that  day  of  reckoning  draws  clo.=er  some  of 
those  who  rubberstamped  the  union  bosses' 
demand  for  14(b)  "s  repeal  last  session  may 
become  more  anxious  to  please  voters  than 
to  do  the  bidding  of  the  President  or  his 
union  boss  friends. 

A  coalition  of  Rppubllcans  and  Democrats 
In  Cong^ress  held  the  line  for  u.-  against  the 
pow'er  play  of  the  union  bosses  and  their 
puppet  politicians  Tlie  second  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  starts  in  Just  a  few  weeks^ 
January  10  to  be  exact — ^so  it's  out  turn  now 
to  prevent  "a  s'wltch  rather  than  a  light." 


(From  the  Clinton   (SC)   Chronicle.  Dec,  9, 

1965) 

No  Time  To  Relax 

The  advocates  of  compulsion-  -that  Is,  of 
compuh-ory  unionism— have  licked  their 
wounds  from  last  session's  encounter,  and 
are  now  preparing  to  try  aealn  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 14(bi  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  when 
Congresb  reconvenes.  In  a  recent  letter  to 
union  boss  Walter  Reuther.  President  John- 
son said;  'We  have  made  significant  prog- 
ress In  1965  toward  the  long-sought  goal  of 
rep<»a!ing  section  14ib),  •  *  •  We  will  come 
back  In  the  next  session  to  remove  this  di- 
visive provision  from  the  law" 

Those  Senators  who  successfully  defended 
14(b)  and  the  worklngman's  freedom  of 
choice  by  filibuster  last  session  have  all 
vowed  to  stand  their  ground.  But  it  will 
take  more  than  Ju,-t  extended  debate  to  win 
again.  Those  ]>ower-mad  union  bosses  and 
politicians,  who  consider  a  worklngman's 
freedom  to  be  divisive  of  their  ambitions, 
win  pull  every  possible  string  to  make  their 
power  over  all  of  us  undivided.  We.  the 
people,  must  therefore  make  sure  that  any 
move  for  14(b)'6  repeal  next  session  will 
be  summarily  defeated,  not  Just  temporarily 
put  off  again. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  do  something  about 
It — not  waiting  until  repeal  legislation  Is  ac- 
tually brought  up  In  the  next  session.  Now 
Is  the  time  to  tell  those  34  Senators  and 
203  Congressmen  who  actively  opposed  repeal 
last  session  how  much  we  appreciate  their 
efforts.  Now  Is  also  the  time  we  should 
remind  all  the  others  that  a  vote  for  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  Is  a  vote  against  the  wishes 
of  a  majority  of  their  constituents  Next 
year  Is  congressional  election  year,  and  as 
that  day  of  reckoning  draws  closer  some  of 
those  who  rubberstamped  the  imion  bosses' 
demand  for  14(b) 's  repeal  last  session  may 
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b«come  more  anxloua  to  pleaa«  vot«n  tban 
to  do  the  bidding  of  the  President  or  hts 
union  boM  friends. 

A  coalition  of  Republicans  and  Democrats 
In  Congress  held  the  line  for  us  last  year, 
against  the  power  play  of  the  union  bosses 
and  their  puppet  i>olltlctans.  The  second 
session  of  the  88th  Congress  starts  In  Just 
a  few  weeks — January  10  to  be  exact — so  It's 
our  turn  now  to  prevent  "a  switch  rather 
than  a  fight."  We  can  do  this  by  again 
turning  loose  a  flood  of  mall  calling  on  our 
Senators  to  stand  tLrm  against  the  Johnson- 
Meany-Reuther-Hoffa  domestic  war  on  free- 
dom. 

(From  the  Dillon  (8.C.)  Herald.  Dec.  9.  1965) 
No  Time  To  Relax 

The  advocates  of  compixlslon — that  is.  of 
compulsory  unionism — have  licked  their 
wounds  from  last  session's  encounter,  and 
are  now  preparing  to  try  again  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  when 
Congress  reconvenes.  In  a  recent  letter  to 
union  boss  Walter  Reuther.  President  John- 
son said:  "We  have  made  significant  progress 
In  1965  toward  the  long-sought  goal  of  re- 
pealing section  14(b).  •  •  •  We  will  come 
back  In  the  next  session  to  remove  this  divi- 
sive provision  from  the  law." 

Those  Senators  who  successfully  defended 
14(b)  and  the  worklngman's  freedom  of 
choice  by  filibuster  last  session  have  all  vowed 
to  stand  their  ground.  But  It  will  take  more 
than  Just  extended  debate  to  win  again. 
Those  power-mad  union  bosses  and  polltlc- 
ans.  who  consider  a  worklngman's  freedom 
to  be  divisive  of  their  ambitions,  will  pull 
every  possible  string  to  make  their  power 
over  all  of  us  undivided.  We,  the  people, 
must  therefore  make  sure  that  any  move  for 
14(b) 's  repeal  next  session  will  be  summar- 
ily defeated,  not  Just  temporarily  put  off 
again. 

Now  la  the  time  to  do  something  about 
It — not  waiting  until  repeal  legislation  Is 
actually  brought  up  In  the  next  session.  Now 
Is  the  time  to  tell  those  34  Senators  and 
303  Congressmen  who  actively  opposed  re- 
peal last  session  how  much  we  appreciate 
their  efforts.  Now  Is  also  the  time  we  should 
remind  all  the  others  that  a  vote  for  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  is  a  vote  against  the  wishes 
of  a  majority  of  their  constituents.  Next 
year  la  congreaslonal  election  year,  and  as 
that  day  of  reckoning  draws  closer  some  of 
thoae  who  rubberrtamped  the  union  bosses' 
demand  for  14(b) 's  repeal  last  session  may 
become  more  anxious  to  please  voters  than 
to  do  the  bidding  of  the  President  or  his 
union  boss  friends. 

A  coiUltlon  of  Republicans  and  Democrats 
In  Congress  held  the  line  for  us  last  year, 
a^lnst  the  power-play  of  the  union  bosses 
and  their  puppet  politicians.  The  2d  session 
of  the  89th  Congress  starts  In  Just  a  few 
weeks — January  10  to  be  exact — so  it's  our 
turn  now  to  prevent  "a  switch  rather  than 
a  flght."  We  can  do  this  by  again  tiu-n- 
Ing  loose  a  fiood  of  mall  calling  on  our  Sen- 
ators to  stand  firm  against  the  Johnson - 
Meany-Reuther-HoITa  domestic  war  on  free- 
dom. 

IP^om  the  OreenvlUe  (S.C.)  Observer. 

Sept.  9,  19651 

Renewing  the  14(b)  Pight 

Thirty-four  Senators  are  now  pledged  to 
another  extended  debate  during  the  next 
session  of  Congress  to  prevent  repeal  of  the 
rlght-to-work  law,  according  to  Hugh  C. 
Newton,  director  of  Information  for  the  Na- 
tloDsI  Right  To  Work  Committee. 

Mr.  Newton  points  out  that  In  a  recent 
letter  to  Walter  Reuther.  President  Johnson 
said:  "•  •  •  we  have  made  significant  prog- 
ress in  1965  toward  the  long-sought  goal  of 
repealing  section  14(b)  •  •  •  we  will  come 
back  In  the  next  session  to  remove  this  •  •  • 
proTlslon  from  the  law." 


This  Indicates  that  the  administration — 
far  from  backing  away  from  the  bill  to  re- 
peal 14(bi — Intends  to  continue  Us  support 
of  union  boeses'  efforts  to  force  repeal. 

As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Newton,  however, 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  administration 
will  get  what  It  wants.  Last  October,  a 
majority  of  U.S.  Senators  voted  against  cut- 
ting off  debate  on  the  rlght-to-work  Issue, 
and  In  the  past  2  weeks  31  Senators  have 
stated  that  they  do  not  intend  to  lose  in 
1966  what  they  won  In  1965. 

Among  those  who  have  pledged  to  renew 
the  flght  against  repeal  are  Senators  Everett 
DisKSEN,  Strom  Thitrmond,  Sam  Ebvin, 
Harry  Byrd.  Hiram  Pong.  Spe.ssard  Holland, 
Wallace  Bennett.  Willis  Robertson.  Paul 
J.  Fannin.  Peter  H.  Dominick.  Mike  Mon- 
roney,  Roman  L.  Hruska,  Len  Jordan.  Mil- 
ton R.  YotTNG.  John  J.  Williams.  Frank 
Carlson,  Boi-rke  B.  Hickenlooper.  and 
Karl  Mundt,  George  Murphy.  James  B. 
PE.4R30N.  Allen  J  Ellenqer.  Herman  E. 
Talmadge,  Joh.n  G  Tower.  John  L.  McClel- 
LAN,  Gordon  Allott,  Frank  J.  Lausche, 
John  C  Stennis,  Milward  L.  Simpson, 
Richard  B.  Russell,  and  Everett  Jordan. 

As  one  may  note,  these  Senators  represent 
all  sections  of  the  country,  north  to  south, 
east  to  west  As  they  gird  for  the  flght 
ahead,  they  need  ail  the  encouragement  and 
support  they  can  get  from  the  grassroots 
level.  Polls  taken  throughout  the  country 
show  that  rank-and-file  workers.  Including 
union  members,  do  not  want  the  rlght-to- 
work  law  repealed.  It  Is  not  too  .soon  to 
start  the  letters  going  to  these  and  other 
Senators,  letting  them  know  how  the  work- 
ing people  feel  about  this  Issue. 

IProm  the  Fort   Mill    iSC  i    Times,  Dec    17, 

19641 

The  Payoff 

Americas  labor  tycoons  have  laid  It  at  the 
White  House  door 

In  return  for  the  landslide  victory  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  they  expect  prompt  and  favor- 
able action  from  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress on  a  list  of  demands  that  would  speed 
our  creeping  socialism  to  a  full  gallop. 

Having  delivered  the  16  million  votes  mak- 
ing up  the  difference  between  the  42  million 
for  L.B.J.  and  the  26  million  for  Barry  Gold- 
water  (as  they  modestly  claim),  the  unions 
have  Instructed  the  administration  to: 

Repeal  section  14(bi  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  This  would  automatically  outlaw  the 
rlght-to-work  laws  that  have  been  passed 
thus  far  by  20  States  and  give  back  to  the 
union  bosses  a  nationwide  closed  shop  with 
the  right  to  levy  tribute  on  every  working 
American,  man  or  woman,  in  every  unionized 
craft  or  industry  anywhere  for  the  privilege 
of  making  a  living. 

Amend  the  Landrum-Griffln  .^ct  to  remove 
restrictions  obnoxious  to  the  unions. 

Impose  the  35-hour  workweek  and  double 
pay  for  overtime  on  the  Nations  economy, 
two  demands  that  combine  to  achieve  ap- 
preciable wage  hikes  in  defiance  of  existing 
contracts  and   without  negotiation. 

Boost  the  Federal  minimum  wage  of  $1  25 
(now  responsible  for  widespread  unemploy- 
ment among  workers  of  limited  capabilities) 
to  «2. 

Place  all  employment  service  In  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  Government 

These  are  the  demands  most  Immediately 
affecting  labor;  but  there  are  many  more, 
such  as  medicare,  the  scrapping  of  present 
Immigration  laws,  and  colossal  public  works 
for  the  war  on  poverty,  together  with  others 
that  would  render  specific  aid  to  spread  of 
communism  In  the  United  States. 

But  first  and  foremost  Is  repeal  of  section 
14(b)— proclaimed  by  the  executive  council 
of  the  AFL-CIO  as  Its  No.  1  objective  Rlght- 
to-work  laws  must  be  smashed  even  though 
official  figures  show  that  union  membership 
gains  have  been  greater,  and  the  economic 


gains  of  workers  have  been  greater  In  the 
rlght-to-work  States  than  In  those  where 
compulsory  union  membership  is  Imposed. 
It  should  be  apparent  to  the  Congress  that 
the  greedy  demands  of  the  labor  bosses  are 
no  more  In  their  own  long-range  Interest 
than  that  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
And  let  the  Congress  beware  In  approach- 
ing unionism's  prime  exaction  for  political 
services.  If  14(b)  should  prove  to  be  the 
domino  that  tumbles  all  the  others  on  the 
must  list,  our  public  servants  will  have  voted 
their  ovra  destruction  as  well  as  that  of  all 
the  rest  of  us — the  union  fat-cats  Included. 


(Prom  the  Rock  Hill  (S.C.)   Herald,  Dec   30 
1964] 

The  Push  for  Right-To-Work  Repeal 

"The  Industrial  democracy  of  free,  private 
collective  bargaining  and  the  security  of 
American  trade  unions  must  be  strengthened 
by  repealing  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act" — 1964  Democratic  national  plat- 
form. 

When  this  plan  was  written  Into  the  plat- 
form by  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
at  Atlantic  City,  It  attracted  little  attention. 
After  all,  the  Democrats  had  been  promising 
since  1948  to  repeal  the  section  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  which  permits  States  to  adopt 
rlght-to-work  laws.  Such  laws  are  anathema 
to  organized  labor  because  they  prohibit  em- 
ployer-employee contracts  that  compel  union 
membership.  Nothing  had  come  of  the 
Democrats'  promises,  though,  chiefly  because 
everyone  knew  that  the  rlght-to-work  op- 
ponents lacked  the  votes  to  fulfill  them. 

Now  that  the  election  Is  over  and  the  Dem- 
ocrats have  Improved  their  position  in  Con- 
gress, organized  labor  Is  beginning  to  demand 
that  the  party  deliver  on  Its  pledge.  This 
could  put  President  Johnson  In  an  embar- 
rassing position,  for  he  has  never  made  an 
Issue  of  rlght-to-work  repeal.  To  do  so  now 
would  alienate  many  of  the  business  leaders 
whose  support  has  proved  so  valuable  to  the 
administration. 

However,  none  of  us  should  be  surprised 
If  Mr.  Johnson  finds  a  way  to  avoid  sitting 
on  this  particular  hot  seat.  One  report  has 
It  that  the  man  who  will  keep  him  off  it  is. 
of  all  people,  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  the 
New  York  Congressman  whose  activities  have 
so  often  made  him  a  liability  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Mr.  Powell  Is  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, which  would  have  to  approve  any 
changes  In  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  And  Mr. 
Powell  said  the  other  day  that  the  new 
Congress  was  not  likely  to  change  the  rlght- 
to-work  section  of  Taft-Hartley.  He  Is  more 
concerned,  he  said,  with  pushing  two  other 
proposals  that  President  Johnson  has  op- 
posed— a  basic  32-hour  workweek  and  a  $2- 
an-hour  minimum  wage,  (Wlnston-Salem, 
(N.C.)  Twin  City.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  present  to  the  Senate  a  column  en- 
titled "Rights  of  Workers  Seen  Threat- 
ened," written  by  David  Lawrence  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  today,  February  4.  1966: 

Rights    of   Workers    Seen    Threatened 

Indifference  of  the  people  toward  what  is 
going  on  In  government  Is  today  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  human  freedom  is  be- 
ing endangered.  It's  only  when  the  people 
become  thoroughly  Informed  and  fully  aware 
of  efforts  to  take  away  from  them  their  fun- 
damental rights  that  they  are  aroused  and 
begin  to  tell  their  elected  representatives  to 
safeguard  those  rights. 

How  many  people  In  America  today  know 
that  there  Is  pending  In  Congress  a  bill 
which,  If  passed,  can  deprive  them  of  certain 
rights  and  Impose  upon  them  a  form  of  des- 
potism? Under  the  French  kings  many  years 
ago,  the  doctrine  prevailed  that  "the  right 
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of  working  is  a  royal  right  which  the  prince 
can  sell  and  the  subjects  must  buy." 

Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of 
North  Carolina,  in  citing  the  above  quota- 
tion, declares  that  any  law  which  would 
make  possible  compulsory  unionization  In 
America  Is  an  adaptation  of  tlie  doctrine 
prevalent  In  Prance  In  those  despotic  days. 
For.  the  Senator  says,  the  right  to  work  Is  be- 
ing considered  a  labor  union  right  "which  the 
labor  union  can  sell  and  the  individual 
worker  must  buy  If  he  is  to  be  allowed  to  earn 
a  livelihood  for  himself  and  his  loved  ones 
with  his  own  hands  and  talents." 

It  is  indeed  surprising  that  so  few  people 
icnow  that  the  proposal  at  present  before 
Congress  goes  to  the  heart  of  free  govern- 
ment. For  hitherto  the  States  have  had  the 
power  to  regulate  labor-management  rela- 
tions within  their  own  borders.  Now  they 
would  be  deprived  of  that  same  power,  and 
the  Federal  Government  would  authorize 
compulsory  unionization  without  affording 
any  State  the  privilege  of  writing  its  own 
laws  on  this  subject.  Ervin  a  few  days  ago 
made  this  significant  comment  In  his  speech 
before  the  Virginia  Bar  Association: 

"It  is  appropriate  to  note  in  passing  that 
since  the  Supreme  Court  has  adjudged  the 
act  of  Congress  barring  Communists  from 
union  offices  to  be  an  unconstitutional  bill 
of  attainder,  a  unionshop  agreement  may 
compel  loyal  Americans  to  become  involun- 
tary members  of  a  Communist-controlled 
union,  which  is  disloyal  to  them  and  to 
their  country." 

The  alibi  is  offered  that  neither  the  Fed- 
eral nor  State  government  requires  anybody 
to  Join  a  union,  and  that  this  matter  is  left 
entirely  to  the  employer  and  the  union  to 
cover  in  a  negotiated  contract.  But.  realis- 
tically speaking,  the  employer  Is  threatened 
with  a  strike  unless  he  accepts  the  condi- 
tions demanded  by  the  labor  union,  so  the 
net  result  would  be  that  compulsory  union- 
ization could  come  Into  force  everywhere  If 
the  proposal  before  Congress  is  passed. 

Oddly  enough,  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  both  Houses  In  the  last  few  years  gave 
their  pledges  to  the  labor  unions  to  pass  the 
bill.  The  American  people  were  uninformed 
at  the  time.  Many  of  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives now  probably  privately  regret 
their  promises  to  support  the  bill.  The  only 
reason  it  has  not  been  enacted  Into  law  Is 
that  a  filibuster  Is  being  conducted  In  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  prevent  the  bill  from  being 
voted  upon.  It  takes  a  two-thirds  vote  to 
cut  off  debate,  and  the  majority  In  favor  of 
compulsory  unionization  Is  not  as  large  as 
two-thirds. 

The  labor  unions  wield  enormous  power  In 
politics  today.  They  collect  huge  funds  for 
campaigns.  President  Johnson  himself  was 
against  compulsory  unionization  when  he 
was  a  Member  of  the  Senate  and  probably  In 
his  heart  doesn't  believe  In  It  now.  He  Is, 
however,  faced  with  a  "practical"  political 
situation  and  is  presumably  going  along  with 
the  labor  leaders  because  he  must  count  on 
their  support  for  reelection  In  the  next 
campaign. 

There  are  some  evidences  that  public  opin- 
ion is  gradually  being  aroused  on  the  whole 
subject.  Until  the  American  people,  how- 
ever, voice  their  protests  and  demand  that 
their  elected  representatives  who  have  an- 
nounced that  they  will  support  compulsory 
unionization  change  their  positions,  the 
danger  of  further  encroachments  on  free- 
dom of  the  Individual  in  America  will  con- 
tinue. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing.  I  believe  the 
case  is  so  clear  that  there  is  no  question 
as  to  the  position  the  American  people 
^11  take.  Public  opinion  will  eventually 
control  the  decision  in  this  matter,  as  it 
Is  controlling  decisions  in  other  matters. 


Abraham  Lincoln  once  said  that  "with 
public  opinion,  you  can  do  anything; 
without  it,  you  can  do  nothing." 

I  am  confident  that  the  debate  that  is 
going  on  in  the  Senate  Is  helpful  to  the 
American  people  in  crystallizing  opinion 
and  in  enabling  them  to  be  informed  on 
the  issues  involved  in  this  debate. 

It  ought  to  be  so  clear,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  any  fairminded  and  objective  per- 
son would  admit  that  no  one  should  be 
required  to  join  a  labor  union  or  to  join 
any  other  organization  in  order  to  hold  a 
job.  The  right  of  a  man  to  work  and 
make  a  living  to  support  himself  and  his 
family  is  the  highest  civil  right  that  I 
know. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
if  labor  unions  render  good  service,  they 
can  attract  members.  If  they  cannot 
attract  members  on  their  own  merits, 
why  should  Congress  pass  a  law  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  coercing  workers 
and  placing  them  under  duress  to  join 
unions? 

If  the  imions  on  their  own  are  not 
sufficiently  attractive  to  induce  members 
to  join,  it  seems  to  me  that  certainly 
there  is  no  burden  on  Congress  to  pass 
a  law  that  would  add  to  union  member- 
ship. Furthermore,  I  am  convinced  that 
one  of  the  strongest  protections  union 
members  have  against  union  bosses  is 
section  14(b)    of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

A  workingman  can  now  join  or  not  join 
a  union  in  a  right-to-work  State.  If 
this  section  were  repealed,  a  workingman 
would  be  forced  to  join  a  union  whether 
he  wanted  to  join  or  not.  If  imions  are 
able  to  force  people  to  join  their  unions, 
even  though  members  do  not  wish  to  join, 
the  people  have  little  recourse  against 
their  union  bosses.  If  union  bosses  serve 
the  workers  and  point  out  the  attractive- 
ness, the  advantages,  and  the  benefits  of 
joining  a  union,  they  can  win  members 
over   to  joining  unions,   possibly. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  it  is  not  right 
to  force  members  to  join  a  union  and 
thus  deprive  them  of  a  weapon  that  they 
can  now  use  against  their  own  union 
bosses.  If  the  workers  must  join  a 
union,  they  have  lost  their  bargaining 
power.  If  the  union  bosses  wish  to  in- 
duce the  workers  to  join,  they  can  hold 
out  attractions  that  will  appeal  to  the 
members.  In  that  way,  members  would 
have  some  leverage.  They  would  lose 
that  leverage  if  they  were  forced  to  join 
the  imlon. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a  matter 
of  freedom.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  per- 
son should  be  deprived  of  his  freedom 
to  make  a  choice. 

It  is  unthinkable,  in  free  America,  that 
anyone  should  have  the  right  to  say  to  a 
man:  "You  must  join  a  union  to  hold 
your  job."  If  one  can  say  that  to  a 
union  man,  why  can  it  not  be  said  to 
other  people,  to  people  who  attend 
church?  Why  can  it  not  be  said  to 
them:  "You  attend  this  church,  and 
therefore  you  must  join  this  church  be- 
cause you  receive  some  benefits." 

With  reference  to  automobile  clubs,  It 
may  be  said:  "You  must  join  the  auto- 
mobile club  because  the  club  renders 
some  service."  With  reference  to  a 
civic  organization,  It  may  be  said:  "You 
must  join  the  civic  organization  because 


the  civic  organization  renders  a  public 
ser\ice." 

If  we  set  such  a  precedent  as  this 
throughout  America,  and  require  all 
members  to  join  a  union,  then  we  set  a 
dangerous  precedent  in  the  United 
States, 

The  matter  of  freedom  is  the  most 
important  question  before  the  American 
P(?ople  today.  We  are  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam today  for  freedom.  We  are  fighting 
to  preser\'e  the  free  world  and  to  keep 
this  country  free.  In  view  of  all  the 
questions  that  should  be  considered,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  L:  a  matter  that 
should  not  be  occupying  all  of  ,he  time 
today  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stctes. 

We  ought  to  be  devoting  our  efforts  to 
making  plans  and  holding  hearings  and 
doing  all  that  we  can  to  settle  the  Viet- 
namese war. 

For  pure  political  purposes,  this  meas- 
ure had  to  be  introduced  in  Congress  and 
had  to  be  debated  and  argued. 

Thank  goodness,  I  believe  we  will  dis- 
po.se  of  the  measure  in  a  way  favorable 
to  me  and  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people,  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  defeat  this  measure.  I  hopt  that 
we  can  defeat  cloture,  and,  if  we  defeat 
cloture  time  and  time  again,  the  motion 
to  consider  the  bill  will  have  to  be  with- 
drawn. Then  the  Senate  can  get  on 
with  its  business.  We  should  have  done 
that  long  before  now. 

I  am  interested  in  this  matter  because 
it  involves  the  fundamental  principle  af- 
fecting not  only  the  people  of  my  State, 
but  also  thj  people  of  all  America.  This 
issue  involves  the  freedom  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  pass 
this  measure.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  invoke  cloture  on  this  matter  when 
the  cloture  motion  is  voted  on  by  the 
Senate  on  Tue.sday  next. 


STRAIGHTENING  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  there  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  January  31,  1966,  an  ar- 
ticle which  bore  the  headline  "Seven  New 
Welfare  Snoopers  Offset  Fifty-five  More 
Workers." 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  and  highly 
misleading  inaccuracies  contained  in  the 
article,  the  author,  Mr.  William  Rasp- 
berry, aimed  this  unfair  attack  at  me. 

Moreover,  the  article  casts  an  ugly 
cloud  over  the  integrity  and  purpose  of 
the  employees  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  They  are  dedicated  pub- 
lic employees  and  they  should  not  be  Im- 
properly castigated  in  daily  newspapers 
by  implications  or  otherwise.  It  Is  to 
defend  their  suitlon  that  I  will  now  state 
for  the  record  the  true  facts  dealing  with 
each  inaccuracy. 

The  first  inaccuracy  was  as  follows: 

The  District,  in  its  current  budget  proposal, 
is  asking  for  55  new  social  workers  to  help 
the  poor  and  7  additional  Investigators  to 
keep  them  from  doing  so. 

Mr.  President,  as  every  Senator  who 
has  shown  Interest  enough  to  read  the 
transcript  of  public  hearings  knows,  the 
social  workers  approve  for  public  assist- 
ance only  those  cases  which  are  eligible 
within  the  regulations  of  the  Department 
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of  Public  Welfare.  Investigators  have  no 
authority  to  approve  or  disapprove  ap- 
plicants for  welfare.  They  check  the  re- 
cipient in  terms  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  report  facts  found  to  the  social 
workers.  Based  on  these  reports,  which 
frequently  reveal  information  previously 
unknown  to  the  social  workers,  the 
worker  reevaluates  the  recipient's  eligi- 
bility and  may  or  may  not  close  the  case, 
depending  on  the  facts  which  are  re- 
ported. The  worker  depends  on  the  in- 
vestigator to  supply  the  facts  to  clarify 
the  true  situation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  express  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  my  deep 
admiration  for  his  courage  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty  as  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  accordance  with  what  he 
believes  is  right.  Senator  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia  has  been  frequently  attacked. 
The  ordinary  Individual  would  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  devastating  words  that 
have  been  cast  in  his  direction,  but  the 
fiber  in  the  heart  of  Senator  Byrd  has 
caused  him  to  stand  fast  upon  his  honest 
Judgment. 

I  now  read  from  a  letter  which  came 
to  my  office  on  January  31,  which  I  think 
has  an  applicabilty  to  the  principles 
which  the  Senator  has  followed  in  his 
attempts  to  stop  exploitation  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  The  letter  came  from  Woos- 
ter,  Ohio.  Inasmuch  as  I  do  not  have 
the  authority  of  the  writer  to  reveal  the 
name,  I  shall  not  do  so.  but  I  do  wish  to 
read  a  portion  of  the  letter : 

Okae  Senator:  We  read  In  the  Chicago 
Tribune  that  a  Mrs.  Gladys  Kyles  has  been 
appointed  as  Chicago's  representative  of  the 
poor  on  the  nationwide  28-menniber  advisory 
council.  It  l8  reported  in  the  same  Issue 
that  (he  has  had  three  children  and  no 
husband  since  1957. 

Mr.  President,  people  are  wondering 
how  low  we  can  fall  In  the  administration 
of  our  Government.  If  we  want  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  and  adherence  to  moral- 
ity to  prevail  in  our  Nation,  It  seems  to 
me  that  on  a  national  advisory  council 
on  ways  to  help  the  poor  there  should 
not  be  appointed  a  person  who.  in  the 
past  5  years,  has  had  three  children 
without  a  husband. 

It  makes  no  difference  how  formidable 
and  strong  our  military  force  might  be; 
it  makes  no  difference  to  the  future 
health  and  strength  of  our  country  how 
much  money  we  spend  to  develop  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  Its  air,  water, 
and  land  forces ;  unless  we  have  morality 
in  our  Nation,  we  cannot  survive. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
been  the  archopponent  of  the  adoption 
of  policies  which  will  encourage  loose- 
ness of  life,  disobedience  of  law  and 
order,  and  immorality,  and  has  remained 
a  strong  proponent  of  strengthening 
those  virtues  without  which  no  nation 
can  survive,  though  he  has  been  at- 
tacked time  and  again  for  his  adherence 
to  what  he  believes  to  be  the  necessity 
of  abiding  by  the  rules  of  honesty,  integ- 
rity, and  morality  which  are  the  breath 
of  life  of  our  country. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
for  his  contribution  to  this  discussion. 
He  is  most  generous,  and  I  am  deeply 
grateful.  It  is  not  so  much  becau.se  I 
have  been  attacked  that  I  take  the  floor 
today.  I  have  become  quite  accustomed 
to  such  vitriolic,  vituperative,  and  un- 
justified attacks  over  the  years  in  which 
I  have  served  as  chairman  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee. But  I  feel  that  it  serves  a  proper  and 
useful  and  necessary  purpose  to  point 
out  inaccuracies  In  articles  which  are 
written  referring  to  work  done  by  the 
subcommittee  of  which  I  am  chairman  or 
in  connection  with  the  work  done  by  em- 
ployees in  a  department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  government. 

The  second  inaccuracy  was  as  follows: 
The  additional  social  workers  will  bring 
the  total  to  230  and  reduce  the  .average  case- 
load to  60  or  so.  That's  good  The  addition 
of  7  Investigators  would  bring  their  total  to 
84.  more  than  In  New  York  City.  Baltimore, 
Cincinnati.  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  and  St. 
Louis  combined.     That's  not  so  good. 

This  statement,  Mr.  President,  is  mis- 
leading to  the  reading  public,  since  it 
implies  that,  because  other  cities  have 
fewer  Investigators,  or  perhaps  no  in- 
vestigators by  title,  investigations  of 
eligibility  are  not  conducted.  Again,  the 
public  record  clearly  indicates  that  in- 
vestigations of  eligibility  are  conducted 
In  other  large  cities  regardless  of  the 
titles  used  by  the  staff  conducting  such 
investigations.  On  most  staffs,  the  loca- 
tion of  missing  parents  is  done  by  the 
social  worker.  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, this  task  is  performed  by  investiga- 
tors. In  most  States,  checking  on  con- 
cealed resources  is  done  by  the  social 
worker.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  this 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  investigator. 
The  District  of  Columbia,  we  are  told,  has 
long  since  realized  that  such  a  dual  re- 
sponsibility for  a  social  worker  is  neither 
prudent  nor  economical  and  has  hired 
Investigators  for  these  operations:  thus 
allowing  the  social  worker  to  concentrate 
on  her  social  work  responsibility. 

The  fact  that  other  cities  have  more 
or  fewer  investigators  than  the  District 
of  Columbia,  should  not  be  considered  a 
proper  criterion  to  determine  the  num- 
ber of  investigators  required  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  in  the  other  cities. 

The  third  inaccuiacy  was  as  follows: 

For  tho.-ie  who've  never  had  to  resort  to 
public  assistance,  welfare  investigators  are 
those  people  who  come  around,  often  In  dead 
of  night,  to  peer  under  beds  and  Into  closets. 
looking  for  evidence  of  Itinerant  husbands 
or  paramours. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  most  unfair 
of  all  statements.  The  high  professional 
standards  of  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  investigators 
are  a  matter  of  record.  The  Welfare 
Department  Insists  that  they  do  not 
make  visits  in  the  dead  of  night.  I  am 
advised  that  home  visits  are  to  be  re- 
stricted to  the  hours  of  8:15  a.m.  to  10 
p.m.  They  do.  with  the  permission  of  a 
resident.  Inspect  the  premises  and  look 
Into  closets  to  determine  facts  of  house- 
hold composition. 

The  investigators  have  found  such  In- 
spection   necessary,   since    it   has   been 


found  that  some  recipients  deny  to  the 
investigators  and  to  the  social  staff  any 
knowledge  of  the  whereabouts  of  their 
husbands.  There  has  been  testimony, 
which  has  not  been  proven  inaccurate, 
that  some  recipients  hide  husbands  and 
their  working  clothes  In  the  closet  or 
under  the  bed  when  the  investigators 
make  a  visit. 
The  fourth  inaccuracy  was  as  follows: 

A  pair  of  men's  trousers  In  the  clothes 
hamper  can  mean  an  end  to  welfare  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  this  Inaccuracy  is  typi- 
cal of  the  scanty  knowledge  of  welfare 
regulations  and  the  poor  Investigations 
made  by  the  newspaper  reporter.  The 
facts  are  that  welfare  may  be  extended 
to  a  woman  who  has,  residing  in  her 
home,  an  incapacitated  husband,  her 
father,  her  brother,  her  brother-in-law, 
her  uncle,  her  nephew,  or  any  other  male 
relative.  These  men  are  expected  to 
wear  trousers.  Discovery  of  their  trous- 
ers is  not  a  cause  to  discontinue  the  wel- 
fare. The  mere  finding  of  a  mans 
trousers  In  the  recipient's  home  Is  insuf- 
flcent  evidence  to  justify  the  closing  of  a 
case.  The  opening  or  closing  of  a  case 
is  a  decision  made  by  the  social  worker, 
not  by  the  investigator. 

Anyone  who  cares  to  take  the  time  to 
read  the  public  hearings  which  have  been 
conducted  by  my  subcommittee  will  find 
that  I  have  stated  the  facts.  They  have 
been  repeated  time  and  again  by  depart- 
mental witnesses  in  answer  to  questions 
by  my  subcommittee.  The  printed  rec- 
ord speaks  for  itself.  It  is  lengthy  and 
it  may  take  some  time  to  read  it,  but  the 
facts  are  there  for  those  readers  who 
wish  to  pursue  them  from  year  to  year 
and  reach  a  fair  and  carefully  considered 
Judgment. 

The  fifth  inaccuracy  was  as  follows: 

The  Investigator's  chief  role  is  to  prove 
what  Senator  Byrd  seems  to  assume  Is  a  fact: 
Most  'Washlngtonlans  on  public  welfare  are 
cheats. 

The  Welfare  Department  has  repeat- 
edly stated  that  the  primary  purposes  of 
Investigations  are  to  determine  what  the 
facts  concerning  the  recipient's  eligibil- 
ity actually  are,  and  to  determine  if  the 
recipient  has  resources,  such  as  employ- 
ment or  other  sources  of  income,  which 
may  have  been  concealed  from  the  social 
workers,  and  to  locate  missing  parents 
and  other  missing  relatives. 

Again,  one  has  only  to  scrutinize  the 
public  record  to  clearly  understand  the 
role  of  the  Investigators. 

The  question  of  wrongful  acceptance  of 
welfare  funds  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Is  a  matter  on  the  record.  Random  sam- 
ple studies  of  the  AFDC  and  GPA  case- 
loads made  by  the  General  Accounting 
OfQce  in  1962  indicated  a  need  to  enforce 
the  departmental  regulations.  Investi- 
gations of  the  caseloads  continue  to  show 
a  very  high  rate  of  ineligibility. 

The  sixth  Inaccuracy  was  as  follows: 

Btrd's  own  State  makes  no  such  assump- 
tion. West  Virginia  has  no  welfare  Investi- 
gators. 

The  factor  of  ineligibility  in  a  case- 
load is  not  determined  by  whether  or  not 
a  State  has  investigators.  The  use  of 
such  In'vidious  comparisons  Is  not  at  all 
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atypical.  Inasmuch  as  the  ploy  of  com- 
paring West  Virginia  with  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  become  a  favorite  one  by 
those  who  seek  to  find  fault  with  my 
work  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  As  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee, I  have  no  Jurisdiction  over 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  or  any  other 
State.  I  am  no  more  responsible  for  what 
happens  in  West  Virginia,  in  regard  to 
welfare,  than  are  the  U.S.  Senators  from 
California  responsible  for  the  riots  which 
occurred  in  the  Watts  section  of  Los  An- 
geles last  year.  The  West  Virginia  Legis- 
lature, the  West  Virginia  Board  of  Public 
Works,  and  the  West  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  have  the  responsibility 
and  authority  to  determine  how  much 
money  will  be  appropriated  for  positions, 
however  titled,  in  the  West  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Welfare. 

The  seventh  inaccuracy  was  as  fol- 
k)ws: 

BvRD  started  the  whole  unsavory  business 
3  years  ago  when  he  Initiated  a  study  of 
District  welfare  rolls.  The  study  found 
that  nearly  60  percent  of  relief  families  here 
were  ineligible.  This  doesn't  mean  they 
weren't  poor,  just  that  they  weren't  eligible 
for  welfare  grants  under  the  District's  curious 
rules. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  question 
that  I  helped  to  bring  to  light  the  whole 
situation  involving  misuse  of  public  funds 
existing  in  the  District  of  Columbia  wel- 
fare program.  But  to  use  the  reporter's 
own  words,  "the  whole  unsavory  busi- 
ness" of  the  investigation  a  few  years 
ago  was  not  the  fact  that  it  was  con- 
ducted, but  rather  the  results  which  it 
exposed. 

Incidentally,  investigators  were  first 
hired  in  1955  by  the  Welfare  Department, 
which  antedated  my  appointment  to  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  by 
several  years. 

It  is  highly  imfalr  to  bring  West  Vir- 
ginia into  thic  dispute.  The  facts  are 
that  each  State  determines  its  State  plan 
for  welfare.  Each  State  determines  the 
size  of  the  payments  allowed  and  who 
may  be  eligible  to  receive  assistance.  The 
State  plan  must  be  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  a  State  to  receive  the  Federal 
share  of  the  assistance  payment. 

Additionally,  the  Post  reporter,  in  a 
gross  violatiorf^of  all  known  principles 
of  good  newspaper  reporting,  apparent- 
ly assumed  that  the  persons  found  ineli- 
gible were  in  dire  need  of  public  assist- 
ance. They  were  found  ineligible  for  as- 
sistance, and  known  resources,  such  as 
employment,  were  the  listed  reasons  why 
many  of  the  cases  were  found  to  be 
Ineligible. 

Mr.  THURr.IOND.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  ir  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  courageous  and  dill- 
gent  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  with 
the  understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  And  that  this  col- 
loquy may  come  at  the  end  of  his  re- 
marks, if  he  so  desires. 


Mr.  President,  the  distLnguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  one  of  the 
most  capable  and  conscientious  Members 
of  the  Senate.  All  Senators  appreciate 
the  courageous,  conscientious,  and  capa- 
ble maimer  in  which  he  has  discharged 
his  duties  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

A  man  holding  this  position  is  bound 
to  be  castigated,  but  we  all  know  of  his 
fearless  performance  of  duty.  We  ad- 
mire and  respect  him.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  Is  held  In  the  highest 
esteem  by  the  Members  of  this  body.  I 
believe  that  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Nation,  and  the  Senate  are  fortunate,  in- 
deed, to  have  Robert  Byrd,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  his 
most  gracious  and  charitable  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  again  emphasize 
that  I  have  come  under  attack  many 
times  because  of  the  position  which  I 
have  taken  in  regard  to  certain  matters 
involved  in  the  consideration  of  appro- 
priations for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  were  I  to  rush  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  each  Instance  to  take  umbrage  and 
make  rebuttal,  I  might  very  well  thusly 
be  kept  quite  busy. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  believe  it  is  neces- 
sary to  point  out  inaccuracies  such  as 
have  appeared  in  the  article  to  which 
I  am  presently  referring. 

The  eighth  inaccuracy  was  as  follows: 

These  rules  Include  the  Infamous  "man  In 
the  house"  provision  that  denies  aid  to  fam- 
ilies that  include  an  employable  man, 
whether  the  guy  actually  has  a  Job  or  not. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  shows  that 
only  28  percent  of  cases  found  ineligible 
in  the  GAO  study  were  solely  because  of 
the  substitute  parent  requirement,  a  re- 
quirement that  exists  in  many  States. 

Anyone  attempting  to  make  a  con- 
sidered judgment  must,  of  course,  be 
presented  with  the  factual  evidence  sup- 
posedly inherent  in  the  arguments.  It 
is,  therefore,  tragic  and  against  the  pub- 
lic interest  when  supposedly  reputable 
journals,  either  out  of  misguided  leader- 
ship or  lofty  aspirations,  not  only  fail  to 
present  all  the  facts,  but  also  fail  to 
present  the  truth.  For  example,  a  local 
newspaper  informed  the  general  public 
that  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
was  requesting  55  additional  social  work- 
ers and  7  additional  investigators.  These 
are  facts.  The  narrative  continued,  how- 
ever, in  an  evaluation  of  these  facts 
written  quite  apparently  by  a  person  with 
little  knowledge  of,  and  little  regard  for, 
the  important  considerations  behind  the 
legislative  budgetary  considerations. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  its  re.sldents, 
its  Commissioners,  the  members  of  the 
U.S.  Government  involved  in  its  opera- 
tions, and  in  fact,  the  entire  Nation  are 
all  agreed  that  the  Nation's  poor  need 
assistance.  Taking  this  as  a  starting 
point,  most  reasonable  persons  with  a 
little  meditation  would  agree  with  the 
simple  conclusion  that  monetary  assist- 
ance grants  should  go  to  families  that 
meet  the  qualifying  requirements  for 
eligibility.   Someone  must  determine  who 


is  eligible,  and  some  control  must  be 
exercised  to  protect  deserving  and  qual- 
ified recipients  from  having  funds  in- 
tended for  them  lost  to  others  who  are 
not  eligible. 

The  writer  of  the  article  would  have 
the  reader  beheve  that  Washington  is 
divided  into  two  camps:  those  who  want 
to  help  the  poor  and  those  who  do  not. 
Among  those  who  do  not,  the  writer  has 
Included  Senator  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Commissioner  Duncan,  and  the  investi- 
gators. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  include  In  the  Record 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks  the  article 
to  which  I  have  alluded. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Se\'en    New    Welfare    Snoopers    Offset    55 
More  Workers 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

The  District,  in  Its  current  budget  pro- 
posal, is  asking  for  55  new  social  workers  to 
help  the  poor  and  7  additional  investigators 
to  keep  them  from  doing  so. 

This  budgetary  schizophrenia  Is  the  re- 
sult of  a  most  curious  alUance:  Senator  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd.  nemesis  of  Washington's  poor 
folk,  and  Commissioner  John  B.  Duncan, 
local  welfare  boss. 

The  additional  social  workers  will  bring 
the  total  to  230  and  reduce  the  average  case- 
load to  60  or  so.  That's  good.  The  addition 
of  7  investigators  would  bring  their  total 
to  84,  more  than  In  New  York  City.  Balti- 
more, Cincinnati.  Cleveland.  Los  Angeles,  and 
St.  Louis  combined.     That's  not  so  good. 

For  those  who've  never  had  to  resort  to 
public  assistance,  welfare  investigators  are 
those  people  who  come  around,  often  in  dead 
of  night,  to  peer  under  beds  and  Into  closets, 
looking  for  evidence  of  Itinerant  husbands  or 
paramours.  A  pair  of  men's  trousers  in  the 
clothes  hamper  can  mean  an  end  to  welfare 
payments. 

The  investigator's  chief  role  Is  to  prove 
what  Senator  Byrd  seems  to  assume  Is  a  fact: 
Most  Washlngtonlans  on  public  welfare  are 
cheats  (Byrd's  own  State  makes  no  such 
assumption  West  Virginia  has  no  welfare 
investigators.) 

Byrd.  who  has  a  thing  about  poor  people 
who  aren't  in  a  position  to  vote  for  him, 
started  the  whole  unsavory  business  3  years 
ago  when  he  initiated  a  study  of  District 
welfare  rolls.  ITie  study  found  that  nearly 
60  percent  of  relief  families  here  were  in- 
eligible. This  doesn't  mean  they  weren't 
poor,  Just  that  they  weren't  eligible  for  wel- 
fare grants  under  the  District's  curious  rules. 

Tliese  rules  Include  the  Infamous  "man  In 
the  house"  provision  that  denies  aid  to  fam- 
ilies that  include  an  employable  man, 
whether  the  guy  actually  has  a  Job  or  not. 
West  Virginia  has  no  such  restriction. 

As  a  result  of  the  1963  probe,  the  city  is 
under  order  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  check  the  entire  welfare  caseload  for  In- 
ellgibles. 

Actually,  of  course.  Increasing  the  Investi- 
gative force  wasn't  Duncan's  Idea  at  all:  it 
was  the  Senator's.  It's  pretty  well  estab- 
lished In  local  welfare  circles  that  what 
Byrd  wants,  the  District  gets. 

Two  years  earlier,  the  city  neglected  to  ask 
for  an  Increase  in  the  investigative  force. 
Byrd  tried  to  get  such  a  provision  tacked  on 
but  the  House  conferees  wouldn't  go  along. 
What  Byrd  was  telling  Duncan  was  this:  I 
want  some  more  Investigators,  but  I  can't 
get  them  unless  you  ask  for  them.  Ask-for 
them. 

Duncan,  of  course,  did.  His  primary  con- 
cern, he  insists.  Is  to  get  a  good,  worlcable 
welfare  program  for  the  city,  and  this  mearu 
getting  Byrd  to  approve  It.    If  It  also  mean* 
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■waliowlng  another  half-dozen  Investlgatora, 
well,  you  pay  the  price. 

Officially,  the  CommlMloner  says  he  went 
along  with  the  propoaed  Increase  In  Investl- 
gatora because  he  wants  to  comply  with  the 
OAO  order. 

If  BTao  la  convinced  that  widespread 
cheating  abounds,  he  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  stand  still  for  a  one-shot  check.  Duncan 
might  And  himself  stuck  with  a  bunch  of 
Invectlgatora  he  never  really  wanted  In  the 
Ont  place. 

Btu  swears  It  won't  happen  that  way. 
"It  was  cCTtalnly  my  intention,  once  the  Job 
was  done,  to  reduce  the  number  of  Investi- 
gators to  whatever  reasonable  number  would 
be  appropriate,"  he  said  last  May. 


THE  TALK  ABOUT  ABOLISHINO 
THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  continuing  rumors  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  will  be 
done  away  with  or  lose  its  status  as  an 
Independent  agency  have  become  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  New  Jersey 
voters  sind  to  me. 

For  the  past  15  years  there  has  been  a 
clear  line  of  support,  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  for  a  program  of  intelligent  con- 
cern for  the  problems  of  growing  and 
djrnamic  Independent  businesses. 

This  has  been  shown  In  the  formation 
of  a  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness In  1950.  the  enactment  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  of  1953,  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958.  several  small 
business  provisions  to  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1964,  and  of  course,  the  creation  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

However,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  SparkkanI,  who  has  been  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  in  this  field  during 
this  period,  was  moved  recently  to  com- 
ment on  a  current  rumor  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  would  be  con- 
solidated with  the  E>epartment  of  Com- 
merce and  thus  lose  its  identity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  15  years  of 
solid  support  for  SBA  and  its  programs 
has  reflected  recognition  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Presidency  that  the  self- 
reliance  and  resourcefulness  of  inde- 
pendent business  were  basic  national 
values. 

The  founders  and  those  who  are  car- 
rsrlng  on  the  nearly  5  million  of  these 
firms  are  not  relying  on  quantities  of 
Government  aid  or  creating  manifold 
problems.  They  are  furnishing  jobs, 
producing  useful  goods  and  services,  and 
providing  tax  support  for  all  levels  of 
Oovemment;  and  are  thus  helping  to 
resolve  many  problems. 

Prom  my  contacts  with  businessmen 
across  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  I  know 
that  the  Small  Business  Administration 
Is  looked  to  by  these  people  as  a  source 
of  counsel,  assistance,  and  individual 
consideration  of  the  special  capital  and 
other  needs  which  they  face.  It  is  an 
Instrument  responsive  to  their  special 
needs  in  this  era  when  large  numbers 
and  large  companies  seem  to  be  absorb- 
ing an  increasing  share  of  public  atten- 
tion. 

I  would  deeply  regret  a  departure  from 
this  position  by  the  present  administra- 
tion which  would  be  inherent  in  relegat- 
ing the  SBA  to  the  status  of  a  minor 


bureau  in  a  large  department  which  has 
many  other  responsibilities.  Such  a  de- 
parture could  be  justified  least  of  all  on 
the  basis  of  economy,  since  this  little 
agency  finances  a  large  share  of  its  oper- 
ating expenses  from  the  fees  and  interest 
it  charges  for  loans  and  other  services. 

However,  an  unfortunate  impression 
has  already  been  created  by  the  total 
abridgment  of  the  small  business  loan 
program  on  October  11.  1965.  and  by 
the  absence  of  action  to  fill  the  post  of 
Administrator,  which  has  now  been  va- 
cant since  September  8.  1965. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr 
Fell]  has  described,  in  considerable  de- 
tail, the  progressive  tightening  of  credit 
during  the  last  half  of  1965.  He  pointed 
out  that  this  makes  the  role  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  as  lender  of  last 
resort  proportionately  more  important. 
The  wisdom  of  Senator  Pells  analysis 
was  confirmed  by  the  article  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  February  3,  reporting 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has  em- 
barked on  an  overt  program  of  ration- 
ing credit  still  further  through  its  own 
operations,  and  through  its  considerable 
influence  on  its  member  banks. 

As  the  Federal  Reserve  readily  admits, 
small  businesses  are  the  first  to  suffer. 
The  article,  which  is  entitled  "Federal 
Reserve  Urges  Banks  To  Be  More  Choosy 
in  Parceling  Out  Loans."  is  explicit  as  to 
such  disadvantages. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle and  the  Small  Business  Committee 
Newsletter  of  January  30.  be  printed  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  for  the  information 
of  the  Members  of  this  body. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  it  would  certainly  be  curious 
to  have  an  administration,  which  has 
expressed  concern  over  quality  in  society, 
allow  the  impression  to  become  more 
firmly  established  that  a  historically 
important  group  is  not  a  part  of  this 
concern. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  hope  that  the 
administration  will  put  a  quick  end  to 
the  rumor  by  taking  the  action  neces- 
sary to  restore  leadership,  funds,  and 
morale  to  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

Exhibit  1 
(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  3.  19661 
Rationing  Credit- — Federal  Reserve  Urges 
Banks  Be  More  Choosy  in  Parceling  Out 
Loans — It  Counsels  Channeling  Funds 
To  Spur  Production  Gains.  Curb  Specula- 
tive AcnviTY — Impact  on  Varied  Borrow- 
ers 

( By  Lee  SUberman) 
Nxw  York —Voluntary  tight  money? 
The  Federal  Reserve  System  Is  not  using 
that  name  for  a  policy  It  Is  now  urging  on 
the  Nation's  banks.  But  It  does  seem  to  be 
moving  toward  a  domestic  version  of  the 
program  under  which,  since  last  March,  tJ.S. 
banks  have  been  supposed  to  hold  down 
voluntarily  their  lending  abroad,  to  help 
solve  the  U.S.  balance-of-paymenta  prob- 
lem. 

In  the  foreign  program,  the  Increase  In 
loans  by  U.S.  banks  is  supposed  to  be  held 
to  a  percentage  figure  set  by  the  Government. 
No  such  formal  limit  has  been  set  In  the 
still  unnamed  domestic  program.  But  bank- 
ers say  the  Fed  has  been  warning  them  that 
It  will   not   Increase   the   lendable   funds   It 


supplies  them  with  as  rapidly  this  year  as 
It  did  In  1965.  Moreover,  bankers  say,  there 
have  been  warnings  that  the  Fed  will  restrict 
the  growth  of  bank  credit  even  more  than 
It  now  contemplates  unless  bankers  make 
sure  the  loans  they  do  grant  are  made  to 
further  productive  activity — and  not  to  fi- 
nance speculation  of  any  kind. 

Bankers  thus  may  make  heavier  than  ex- 
pected use  of  a  slim  booklet,  being  mailed 
to  them  by  coincidence  this  week  by  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  which  help- 
fully suggests  15  different  reasons  for  turn- 
ing down  a  businessman's  request  for  a  loan. 
Last  year  the  Nation's  commercial  banks  In- 
creased the  total  business  loans  on  their 
books  by  a  whopping  »11  billion,  or  19  per- 
cent and  demand  for  such  credit  Is  expected 
to  continue  heavy  this  year.  But  assuming 
the  present  Fed  policy  wins  their  coopera- 
tion— and  the  Fed  has  potent  weapons  It  can 
use  to  make  sure  that  it  does — the  bankers 
In  1966  win  find  themselves  saying  "No"  to 
many  loan  applicants,  and  "we  can't  give  you 
as  much  as  you  want"  to  many  more.  In- 
terest rates  on  various  types  of  loans  are 
likely  to  rise  at  least  a  bit  more,  too. 

Here's  what  this  policy  Is  likely  to  mean 
to  various  types  of  borrowers: 

National  corporations  with  top  credit  rat- 
ings probably  will  get  smaller  loans  from 
banks  where  they  now  have  lines  of  credit. 
Other  banks  will  be  reluctant  to  establish 
new  lines  of  credit  for  them  unless  the  banks 
are  assured  that  the  corporations  will  remain 
as  customers  for  some  time.  Even  then,  the 
corporations  will  be  urged  to  borrow  more 
funds  for  long-term  needs  In  the  bond  mar- 
ket rather  than  from  banks. 

Larger  regional  and  local  businesses  will 
be  able  to  borrow  only  for  their  most  essen- 
tial needs.  And  some  wUl  be  encouraged  to 
go  after  long-term  financing,  rather  than 
seeking  short-term  loans. 

Small  businesses,  such  as  "ma  and  pa" 
stores,  probably  will  be  able  to  borrow  as 
much  money  as  before.  But  they  may  have 
to  pay  Interest  on  It  at  Installment-loan 
rates,  which  are  higher  than  the  straight 
business-loan  rates  they  have  been  paying. 
Consumers  In  all  likelihood  will  continue 
to  get  all  the  credit  they  qualify  for  to 
finance  purchases  of  autoe,  appliances,  and 
similar  goods,  and  on  personal  loans. 

Mortgage  borrowers,  however,  may  find 
loan  money  for  both  residential  and  com- 
mercial mortgages  drying  up  at  many  banks. 
Bankers  see  one  "out"  for  many  fund- 
seekers:  Borrowers,  they  believe,  will  turn 
more  heavily  to  factoring  and  commercial- 
finance  companies,  personal-loan  concerns 
and  Government  lending  agencies  for  the 
funds  the  banks  will  not  let  them  have. 

But  the  bankers  expect  this  to  bring  only 
temporary  relief  to  the  borrowers.  Many  of 
these  lenders  themselves  borrow  from  banks 
the  funds  they  re-lend — so,  as  credit  tightens 
at  the  banks,  these  lenders  also  will  have  to 
become  more  choosy  In  extending  credit, 
bankers  believe.  Their  Interest  rates  are 
likely  to  rise  too.  bankers  say,  If  those  rates 
are  not  already  bumping  against  legal  ceil- 
ings. 

The  reason  for  this  Federal  Reserve  advice 
to  bankers,  of  course.  Is  fear  of  inflationary 
overheating  of  the  economy,  due  largely  to 
heavy  spending  for  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
Fed  took  an  orthodox  step  toward  tightening 
credit  last  December  by  boosting  the  dis- 
count rate  It  charges  on  loans  to  commercial 
banks  to  4.5  percent  from  4  percent.  This 
already  has  kicked  up  interest  rates  on  many 
bank  loans.  Larger  commercial  banks  have 
raised  to  5  percent  from  4.5  percent  their 
prime  Interest  rate  to  their  biggest  and  most 
credit-worthy  customers,  generally  national 
oorporatlons;  most  other  bank  lending 
charges  scale  upward  from  the  prime  rate. 

ABNOaXAL    conditions 

Normally  the  Fed,  if  it  wanted  to  tighten 
up  fxirther,  would  proceed  to  reduce  gradu- 
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ally  the  amount  of  reserves  It  supplies  the 
banking  system  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  It 
has  apparently  been  trying  to  do  this,  but 
various  circumstances  have  prevented  It  from 
moving  as  fast  as  It  may  have  wanted  to. 
The  New  York  transit  strike  and  snowstorms 
In  many  areas  of  the  country,  for  Instance, 
have  dictated  temporary  extensions  of  more 
credit  to  banks — and  thus,  indirectly,  to 
their  hard-pressed  customers — than  the  Fed 
perhaps  would  have  made  available  other- 
wise. 

Moreover,  it  takes  time  for  a  policy  of  grad- 
ual credit  restraint,  pursued  under  the  Re- 
serve System's  normal  tradition  of  silence,  to 
become  obvious  and  to  take  effect.  And  the 
Fed  apparently  feels  it  can't  wait  to  get  Its 
message  across,  as  inflationary  trends  appear 
to  be  gaining  steam.  One  indication:  The 
Consumer  Price  Index  In  December  rose  to 
a  record  111  percent  of  the  1957-59  average, 
up  2  percent  from  December  1964  for  the  big- 
gest calendar-year  rise  in  7  years. 

Accordingly,  bankers  have  begun  hearing 
some  unusual  speeches.  .<;uch  as  one  delivered 
early  this  week  by  William  F.  Trelber,  first 
vice  president  of  the  New  York  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank,  to  top  commercial-bank  credit 
policymakers  at  a  New  York  conference  spon- 
sored by  the  American   Bankers  Association. 

Mr.  Trelber  urged  the  bankers  to  be  more 
selective  in  granting  loan  requests  and  went 
further  to  lay  down  some  guidelines  as  to 
the  types  of  loans  he  thought  should  be  re- 
fused. One  example:  "A  loan— to  a  com- 
pany— to  purchase  an  additional  plant  or 
company,  where  no  overall  Increase  of  pro- 
duction will  result." 

Some  bankers  who  heard  him  were  well 
aware  that,  during  the  Korean  war.  Mr. 
Trelber  helped  run  the  New  York  end  of  a 
program  under  which  district  Federal  Reserve 
banks  organized  committees  that  gave  com- 
mercial banks  and  other  leaders  guidance  on 
what  kind  of  loans  to  grant.  Ordinarily  the 
committees  advised  refu.wl  of  loans  that  did 
not  promise  to  help  boost  national  produc- 
tion. 

The  week  before  Mr.  Trelber's  talk.  Alfred 
Hayes,  president  of  the  New  York  Reserve 
bank,  told  a  State  banking  group  that  the 
amount  of  reserves  the  Fed  furnishes  to 
banks  this  year  will  be  determined  in  part 
"by  the  extent  to  which  bankers  themselves 
exercise  good  judgment  and  are  selective  In 
meeting  credit  needs." 

OPEN-MOUTH    POLICY 

The  bankers'  interpretation:  The  Federal 
Reserve  has  embarked  on  an  unusual  "open- 
mouth"  policy  to  achieve  credit  restraint  by 
indirection.  "In  a  word,  the  Fed  wants  us  to 
get  down  In  earnest  to  rationing  credit,"  says 
a  senior  official  of  a  leading  New  York  bank. 

At  the  same  credit  conference  that  Mr. 
Trelber  addressed,  Archie  K.  Davis,  chairman 
of  Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  'Wlnston- 
Saletn.  N.C.,  and  president  of  the  American 
B,inkers  Association,  warned  the  assembled 
bankers  that  "failure  to  exercise  voluntary 
but  prudent  restraints  now  can  lead  to  strict- 
er regulatory  controls  later."  He  was  refer- 
ring not  only  to  restraint  in  granting  loans, 
but  to  a  feeling  of  concern,  also  noted  by 
Mr.  Trelber,  that  some  banks  may  be  paying 
too  high  an  Interest  rate  to  obtain  certificates 
of  deposit,  under  which  corporations  deposit 
temporarily  idle  funds  In  banks  for  a  stated 
time  period.  Certificates  of  deposit  have  be- 
come a  major  Instrument  by  which  banks 
obtain  funds  to  make  loans. 

Credit  rationing  of  a  sort  had  begun  even 
before  the  Federal  Reserve  launched  Its 
"open  mouth"  campaign.  Many  months  be- 
fore they  raised  the  prime  rate  last  fall,  big 
banks  went  through  their  lists  of  prime-rate 
customers  and  pruned  out  many— in  effect 
downgrading  their  credit  status  and  forcing 
them  to  borrow  at  higher  Interest. 
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OtrrSTANDING   LOANS    REVIEWED 

More  recently,  many  large  banks  have  be- 
gun scrutinizing  the  credit-worthiness  of 
their  customers  more  closely,  and  have  be- 
come more  choosy  about  what  loans  they 
would  grant.  Some  weeks  ago  one  big  New 
York  City  bank  gave  each  ol  Its  many  lend- 
ing ofiBcers  revised  policy  guidelines.  These 
Instructions  call  for  each  officer  to  review  the 
loans  he  has  made  and  cull  out  the  ones  made 
to  finance  less  essential  activities.  These 
loans  probably  won't  be  renewed 

Most  banks  further  have  become  more  in- 
sistent that  business  borrowers  maintain 
minimum  comF)ensatory  balances,  ordinarily 
20  percent  of  the  loan,  in  their  accounts.  In 
the  past  4  years  or  so,  during  which  banks 
were  beating  the  bushes  to  find  borrowers, 
such    requirements   often    weren't   enforced. 

Tlie  banks  have  been  reacting  to  a  squeeze 
resulting  from  an  Interaction  of  expansion- 
ary forces  in  the  economy  and  Fed  policy. 
Major  corporations  have  been  demanding 
more  and  larger  loans  because  their  plans 
for  expansion  are  increasing  faster  than  they 
can  generate  the  funds  internally  from  de- 
preciation reserves  and  retained  profits.  At 
the  same  time,  with  less  idle  cash  In  their 
tills,  they  are  no  longer  increasing  their  buy- 
ing of  certificates  of  deposit  from  the  banks 
And  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has  not 
been  extending  credit  to  the  banks  fast 
enough  to  supply  the  funds  to  meet  all  the 
loan  demand. 

Despite  this  policy,  and  the  clear  desire 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  see  tighter  credit 
r.-itionlng  by  the  banks,  bankers  believe  the 
Fed  will  supply  enough  reserves  to  permit 
at  least  some  modest  continued  expansion  In 
lending. 

goal:  a  slower  increase 

'William  F.  Butler,  vice  president  and  econ- 
omist of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  told  the 
American  Bankers  Association  credit  confer- 
ence that,  while  he  expected  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  bring  about  some  tightening  of  credit 
and  higher  interest  rates,  he  did  not  believe 
the  Fed's  objective  was  "to  choke  off  credit 
by  excessive  tightness  (or)  to  raise  interest 
rates  for  the  sake  of  higher  rates.  The  ob- 
jective rather  is  to  slow  down  a  rate  of  in- 
crease In  credit  which  threatens  to  feed 
Inflation." 

Another  New  York  banker  puts  the  same 
thought  more  pithily:  "This  won't  be  the 
year  the  money  runs  out." 

Bankers  disagree  on  whether  the  Fed's 
tighter  credit  policy  Is  likely  to  be  accom- 
panied by  another  boost  In  the  discount  rate 
soon.  Milton  F.  Darr,  Jr.,  president  of  La- 
Salle  National  Bank,  Chicago,  speaks  for 
many  in  predicting  that  the  discount  and 
prime  rates  will  move  up  again  In  60  to  90 
days,  to  check  inflationary  pressures. 

Andrew  Benedict,  president  of  First  Amer- 
ican National  Bank,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  differs 
"The  System  is  going  to  see  to  it  that  the 
economy's  credit  requirements  are  met,"  he 
says,  "and  so  long  as  the  banks  are  selective 
enough  to  see  to  it  that  the  credit  gets  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  it,  no 
further  action  may  be  needed." 

political   FACTORS 

This  disagreement  on  what  is  likely  to 
happen  to  the  discount  rate  partly  reflects 
differing  banker  assessments  of  the  political 
pressures  involved.  Treasury  Secretary  Fowl- 
er and  several  Congressmen  vigorously  op- 
posed the  discount-rate  boost  last  December, 
on  the  ground  that  higher  interest  rates 
would  slow  the  growth  of  the  economy,  and 
President  Johnson  himself  expressed  dis- 
pleasure with  the  boost.  Last  Sunday,  Mr. 
Fowler  again  said  he  didn't  see  any  need  for 
a  further  Increase  in  the  discount  rate  now. 

Some  bankers  expect  these  views  to  weigh 
heavily  with  the  Federal  Reserve.  "This  is 
one  area  where  you  simply  can't  lose  sight  of 


the  political  ramifications,"  says  a  Philadel- 
phia banker. 

Other  bankers,  however,  contend  that  lately 
the  views  of  some  administration  aids  have 
begun  to  coincide  more  closely  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  opinion  that  inflation  is  emerg- 
ing as  tlie  major  threat  to  economic  stability. 
"The  President  in  his  recent  me.ssages  to 
Congress  seems  to  be  putting  himself  in  a 
flexible  position  of  condoning  tighter  money 
If  that's  the  only  way  out,"  says  a  New  York 
banker. 

Weekly  Staf.''  Report  to  the  Senate  Small 

Bu.siNEss  Committee,  January   29,   1966 

SB\'s  regular  business  loan  program 
termed  Budget  Bureau's  "whipping  Ixiy  "  in 
hearings  by  the  Banking  Committee's  Sub- 
committee oi.  Small  BURine.ss  on  S  2729  and 
the  plight  of  tlie  small  business  agency's  de- 
pleted revolving  fund 

Pointing  out  that  for  part  of  8  out  of 
11  years,  "this  progiam  was  either  suspended 
or  the  loan  limit  vastly  limited,"  Senator 
Prox.mire,  subcommittee  chairman,  stated: 
'T  think  a  strong  case  can  be  made  •  •  • 
that  SB.'\'s  regular  business  loan  program  has 
long  been  made  the  'whipping  boy'  by  the 
Budget  Bureau. 

"There  has  been  no  suspension  or  curtail- 
ment of  SBA's  disaster  loan  program.  To 
date  there  has  been  no  shortage  of  funds 
for  small  business  investment  companies  and 
State  and  local  development  comp;i!iy  loans. 
There  have  been  restrictions  on  these  pro- 
grams by  Budget,  but  no  shutdown  has  been 
nece«ary  as  has  so  often  been  the  case  In 
the  regular  business  loan  program." 

Senator  Sparkman,  referring  to  hearings 
held  on  the  same  subject  by  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  on  December  15,  said: 
"I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  has  dis- 
tressed me  more  than  the  beating  that  the 
small  business  program  has  taken  over  the 
last  6.  7.  or  8  months,  I  find  it  almost  im- 
p>o&slble  to  explain  to  small  businessmen  from 
my  State  what  is  happening  to  small  busi- 
ness, I  think  it  is  a  terrible  situation  and 
one  that  surely  ought  to  be  corrected." 

Commenting  on  current  rumors  that  an 
effort  may  be  made  to  tamper  with  SBA's 
status  as  an  independent  agency.  Senator 
Sparkman  asserted:  "I  think  it  would  be 
very  bad  to  merge  (SBA)  with  the  Dep.vt- 
ment  of  Commerce,  and  I  certainly  hoi>e  that 
these  rumors  we  hear  may  prove  to  be  base- 
less." 

S.  2729,  Introduced  last  year  by  Senator 
Proxmire  and  Senator  McIntyre,  would  re- 
place SBA's  present  single  revolving  fund.  In 
which  funds  fc-  all  of  the  agency's  lending 
activities  are  commingled,  by  three  separate 
funds:  for  regular  business  loans  and  title 
IV  loans  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964:  for  disaster  loans;  and  for  loans 
under  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958. 

Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Procurement  held  hearing  to  take  testimony 
from  top  defense  purchasing  officials  on  the 
effectiveness  of  their  small  business  pro- 
grams. 

Senator  Montoya,  presiding,  said  In  his 
opening  statement:  "We  expect  to  hear  to- 
day that  overall  the  small  business  program 
in  the  military  departments  reached  an  all 
time  high  during  1965.  The  complacency 
that  this  achievement  could  conceivably  en- 
gender, coupled  with  problems  of  accelerated 
purchasing  under  the  present  International 
emergency,  could  bring  on  new  problems  for 
the  small  business  procurement  program  dtir- 
Ing  the  current  year," 

John  M,  Malloy.  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Procurement,  told  the 
subcommittee  that:  "In  fiscal  year  1965. 
small  business  received  20.3  percent  of  the 
total  awards  to  all  U.S.  business  firms  com- 
pared with  18  percent  for  fiscal  1964.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  there  was  a  decided  decline 
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In  amrdi  for  mlMllM  and  (pace  ■yBtenu,  and 
liiLinii—  In  commercial  type  Items,  small 
piirrlTsm  and  construction.  Theae  changes 
In  product  mix  have  been  favorable  to  small 
business  Arms." 

The  Defense  Department's  overall  goal  for 
small  firms'  share  of  defense  purchases  In 
fiscal  10M  has  been  set  at  18.3  percent. 


WATEB  RESOURCES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  events  of 
the  last  year  have  brought  home  to  an  In- 
creasing number  of  Americans  two  basic 
facts  about  our  water  supply. 

First,  this  country  must  find — and  find 
quickly — greatly  Increased  supplies  of 
clean  water. 

Second,  we  must  manage  with  far 
more  wisdom  than  we  have  thus  far 
shown  the  water  supplies  we  now  have. 

Late  last  session  I  made  a  speech  in 
this  body  In  which  I  called  1965  the  year 
of  the  great  water  paradox.  It  was  the 
year  In  which  we  found  the  usually  wet 
Northeast  suffering  from  a  severe 
drought,  and  the  usually  dry  West  expe- 
riencing its  best  water  year  In  decades. 

As  a  result.  1965  was  a  year  in  which 
a  great  deal  of  water  thinking  and  plan- 
ning went  on.  It  was  also  fortunately  a 
year  in  which  some  of  the  fruits  of  our 
earlier  planning  and  studying  were  real- 
ized. I  propow  here  today  to  round  up 
briefly  some  of  the  developments,  and 
highlight  some  of  the  thinking  in  the 
water  field  which  has  occured  since  I  last 
spoke. 

It  is  clear  that  the  drought  in  the  East 
was  responsible,  in  part,  for  the  increased 
Interest  and  activity  in  all  phases  of 
water  development.  Suddenly  one  of  the 
most  populous  areas  of  our  country,  and 
one  in  which  much  of  our  great  Industry 
is  located,  discovered  that  water  is  not 
a  bounty  of  nature  which  can  be  taken 
as  granted,  but  that  instead  it  is  a  ccon- 
modity  of  uncertain  supply,  and  that 
when  it  Is  short,  this  can  be  disastrous  to 
a  family,  to  a  community,  or  to  a  giant 
industrial  enterprise  upon  which  many 
depend  for  livelihood. 

As  the  drought  worsened,  many  com- 
munities discovered  that  the  pollution 
problems  in  their  lakes  and  streams  also 
worsened — that  the  combination  of  too 
little  water  and  too  much  waste  was  al- 
most insurmountable.  As  a  result  the 
whole  water  problem  took  on  new  dimen- 
sions. 

The  drought  in  the  East,  the  scant  sup- 
plies in  parts  of  the  Midwest,  and  the  per- 
petual water  shortages  of  the  West  and 
Southwest,  have  combined  these  past  few 
months  to  precipitate  the  greatest  dis- 
cussion on  water  this  country  has  ever 
witnessed. 

"Are  We  Rimnlng  Out  of  Water?"  Look 
magailne  asked  in  Its  December  14  issue. 

"Water  Problem  Paces  the  Entire 
United  States,"  the  New  York  Times  pro- 
claimed in  its  Issue  of  December  20. 

The  Saturday  Review  devoted  much  of 
Its  October  23  issue  to  "The  Crisis  in 
Water,"  the  Wall  Street  Journal  dis- 
cuased  "Savliw  Water"  on  September  28. 
and  Scholastic  Teacher  proclaimed  that 
"Water  Is  Our  Most  Abused  Resource" 
on  October  7.  Time  entitled  the  lead 
sioiy  In  Its  October  1  issue  "Water; 
Worldwide  Uae  and  Mlmae." 


The  UJ3.  News  &  World  Report  pre- 
sented a  broad  discussion  in  their  October 
25  number  entitled  "The  Water  Problem 
in  the  United  States— What  Can  Be  Done 
About  It."  Dozens  of  other  publications 
and  TV  programs  and  radio  forums  dis- 
cussed the  issue  under  such  provocative 
heads  as  "Who  Will  Save  Our  Rivers?" 
and  "E^re^y  Drop  Can  Count." 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  called 
a  National  Water  Conference  in  Wash- 
ington early  in  December  which  brought 
together  over  500  business,  civic,  and 
Government  leaders  to  discuss  all  facets 
of  the  water  problem  and  listen  to  all 
suggested  solutions.  Similar  confer- 
ences are  expected  to  follow  in  various 
States  and  localities. 

Needless  to  say  this  heightened  dis- 
cussion about  water  is  balm  to  the  soul 
and  music  to  the  ears  of  someone  like 
myself  who  comes  from  a  State  where 
there  has  never  been  enough  water  from 
the  day  it  was  first  settled,  and  where 
both  the  people  and  soil  will  be  thirsty 
in  a  few  years  if  we  do  not  find  and  begin 
to  develop  increased  supplies  of  clean 
water  Immediately. 

Five  years  ago  this  month  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  National  Water  Re- 
sources— on  which  I  served — warned  that 
this  Nation  must  double  Its  supplies  by 
1980  or  we  will  run  out  of  water.  In 
some  sections  of  America  there  were  un- 
doubtedly many  people  who  considered 
this  doomsday  pronouncement  a  vast 
overstatement  of  the  case.  Some  of 
them,  at  least,  are  now  convinced  that  it 
could  happen  to  them. 

The  Nation's  total  investment  in  water 
resource  ftwiilltles — dams,  irrigation 
works,  flood  control  installations,  hydro- 
electric supplies,  waste  collection  treat- 
ment equipment — is  now  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $100  billion.  The  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  National  Water  Resources 
Indicated  that  an  additional  invest- 
ment— Federal  and  otherwise — of  $228 
billion  must  be  made  by  1980  if  the  Na- 
tion is  to  control  its  water  destiny. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have  moved 
more  resolutely  on  meeting  our  water 
problems  in  the  last  few  months  than  we 
have  at  any  time  since  the  Senate  water 
report  was  issued.  We  have  increased 
our  basic  Investment  in  water  develop- 
ment by  several  billions.  We  have  en- 
larged our  water  research  programs,  and 
we  have  moved  to  coordinate  our  water 
resource  activities  through  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Interdepartmental  Water  Re- 
source Council  which  will  pull  together 
the  traditionally  diverse  approaches  of 
Federal  agencies  to  water  problems,  will 
promote  integrated  development  in  each 
of  the  Nation's  great  water  basins,  and 
will  encourage  Intrastate  efforts  to  de- 
velop water  supplies  to  the  greatest  bene- 
fit of  all.  Already  many  of  the  aresis  of 
the  country  which  did  not  already  have 
water  basin  councils  are  setting  them  up 
so  they  can  take  advantage  of  the  funds 
and  advice  made  available  by  the  Na- 
tional Council. 

Progress  has  also  been  made  recently 
in  Implementing  the  new  far-reaching 
Federal  water  pollution  control  law. 
Jsunes  M.  Quigley,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
best  informed  man  in  the  Department 


on  water  pollution,  has  been  placed  tem- 
porarily in  charge  of  the  new  program 
which  tightens  enforcement  and  broad- 
ens research. 

One  of  the  most  important  develop- 
ments in  the  water  field  In  some  time 
took  place  in  the  fall  of  1965  when  dele- 
gates from  some  60  nations  met  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  call  of  President  Johnson 
for  an  International  Symposium  on  De- 
salination of  Water.  This  was  a  joint 
effort  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Department  of  State. 

The  President  took  the  occasion  to  pro- 
claim U.S.  leadership  in  desalination  and 
called  for  a  global  "Water  for  Peace" 
program  which  would  involve  interna- 
tional scientific,  educational,  technical, 
and  fiscal  cooperation  ii  developing  new 
or  improved  low-cost  desalting  processes. 

Two  Important  international  agree- 
ments were  signed  during  the  week  the 
symposium  was  in  session. 

The  first  was  an  agreement  whereby 
the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  together  with  the  governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  will 
undertake  a  feasibility  study  on  utilizing 
combination  pwwer  and  water  desalting 
plants  to  meet  the  growing  need  for  these 
two  vital  commodities  in  Sonora  and 
Baja,  California  and  in  two  states  of 
Mexico,  as  well  as  in  Arizona  and  south- 
em  California. 

The  second  was  an  agreement  between 
the  Interior  Department  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Saudi  Arabia  whereby  the 
U.S.  Government  will  contribute  the  de- 
sign of  the  desalting  portion  of  a  dual 
purpose  plant  to  desalt  5  million  gallons 
of  water  per  day  and  also  generate  36,000 
kilowatts  of  electric  power  for  the  city 
of  Jidda.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Saline 
Water  will  act  as  the  technical  manager 
for  the  total  plant  design  and  construc- 
tion. The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia 
will  fund  the  total  construction  cost. 

The  symposium,  and  the  treaties  which 
resulted  from  it,  prove  beyond  a  doubt 
that  desalination  is  now  a  recognized 
method  of  providing  additional  sources 
of  clean  water,  that  science  and  technol- 
ogy can  find  new  and  improved  low -cost 
desalting  processes,  and  that  much  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  anxious  to  throw 
its  scientific,  engineering,  industrial 
management  and  planning  talents  and 
experience  into  the  desalination  field. 

Desalination,  I  must  point  out,  was 
once  most  controversial.  So  were  many 
of  the  other  methods  of  solving  water 
problems  which  are  thoroughly  accepted 
today.  There  were  many  dissenters  in 
the  Congress  and  the  country  when  it 
was  first  proposed  to  build  dams  with 
Federal  funds  to  irrigate  dry  lands  in 
the  west.  There  were  an  equal  number 
of  dissenters  to  the  proposal  to  build 
dams  which  could  produce  and  sell  elec- 
tric power,  so  that  the  power  could  be- 
come Irrigation's  paying  partner  and 
make  more  and  more  projects  financially 
feasible.  And  I  can  almost  hear  now  the 
debate  which  proceeded  the  construc- 
tion of  Hoover  Dam— the  first  Federal 
dam  constructed  deliberately  for  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity  as  well  as  water 
storage.  It  was  not  until  President  Hoo- 
ver got  into  the  fight  himself  that  the 
dam  was  authorized. 
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There  are  some  in  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  who  recall  the  discussions 
which  proceeded  the  1948  enactment  of 
the  first  water  pollution  control  act — a 
measure  which  provided  investigations, 
study  and  some  loans  for  water  pollu- 
tion works.  As  late  as  1960 — only  5  years 
ago  in  the  86th  Congress — we  found 
President  Elsenhower  vetoing  a  bill 
which  increased  the  grant  progrsma  for 
water  pollution  control. 

I  try  to  keep  these  earlier  controver- 
sies in  mind  as  I  read  and  hear — in  this 
progressive  year  of  1966 — some  of  the  ob- 
servations and  comments  made  on  two 
bills  which  I  am  sponsoring  in  the  water 
resource  development  field.  Even  after 
B  fresh  reading  of  some  of  the  barbs  of 
former  congressional  battles,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  I  am  risking  raising  more 
hackles,  and  bringing  down  more  wrath 
on  my  head  than  has  anyone  in  a  long 
time  in  sponsoring  water  legislation.  Yet 
I  feel  that  both  Moss  bills  should  be 
passed  if  we  are  to  find  new  sources  of 
clean  water  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  assure  orderly  and  wise  man- 
agement of  the  water  resources  we  al- 
ready possess. 

The  bills  are  S.  2435,  which  would  es- 
tablish a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 55.  which  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  U.S.  Government  refer 
the  so-called  NAWAPA  project  to  the 
International  Joint  Commission  for 
study  and  an  engineering  survey,  and 
that  the  Canadian  Government  be  in- 
vited to  do  likewise. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    NATtTRAL   EXSOTTRCES 

Let  me  discuss  first  some  of  the  recent 
developments  on  S.  2435.  This  bill  would, 
as  you  will  remember,  transfer  into  one 
agency,  to  be  known  as  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources,  all  major  natural 
resource  and  conservation  functions  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  Secretary  and  a  Deputy  Sec- 
retary, and  two  Under  Secretaries,  one 
for  water  and  power  and  one  for  lands 
and  forests.  Included  in  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Water  and 
Power  would  be  the  functions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  civil  works 
functions  of  the  Army  Engineers,  the 
work  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
under  Its  watershed  program,  the  water 
pollution  control  functions  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  several 
others.  Included  In  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Under  Secretary  for  Lands  and  For- 
ests would  be  the  functions  of  the  Forest 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, the  National  Park  Service,  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation,  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
the  Geological  Survey,  and  a  number  of 
others. 

I  well  recognize  the  difficulty  of  com- 
bining the  functions  of  such  diverse 
agencies  in  one  department,  but  I  feel 
that  major  changes  must  be  made  in  the 
structure  of  the  executive  agencies  if  we 
are  to  properly  manage  our  natural  re- 
sources, and  particularly  our  water  re- 
sources and  our  public  lands. 

Many  people  seem  to  agree  In  general 
with  the  proposal.  I  received,  for  exam- 
Pie,  a  cordial  letter  from  Laiu^nce  S. 


Rockefeller,  the  noted  conservationist,  in 
which  he  stated: 

In  principle,  1  believe  the  establishment  of 
a  Department  of  Natural  Resources  could 
prove  to  be  most  beneficial.  The  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission 
found  that  more  than  20  Federal  depart- 
ments are  involved  In  recreation  and  the 
management  of  land  for  recreation  purposes, 
which  seems  to  be  an  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  effort.  Obviously,  there  are  many 
other  conflicts  and  duplications  among  de- 
partments which  might  be  reduced  consid- 
erably If  all  of  our  natural  resources  could 
be  brought  together  under  the  management 
of  a  single  department  organized  to  take  care 
of  them  properly.  This  could  result  In  better 
and  more  efficient  administration. 

Well  aware,  however,  of  the  many 
difficulties  of  putting  such  a  pro- 
posal into  operation,  Mr.  Rockefeller 
continued : 

without  a  thorough  study  of  the  situa- 
tion, however,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  which  activities 
should  be  moved  to  or  from  the  proposed 
new  Department.  As  I  am  sure  you  are 
aware,  the  proposal  for  a  combined  depart- 
ment has  been  advanced  over  the  years  and 
has  met  with  considerable  opposition.  I 
would  hope  that  the  time  Is  right  for  a  re- 
evaluatlon  of  this  problem,  and  I  applaud 
your  leadership  In  bringing  It  to  the  public's 
attention. 

Both  of  these  points  of  view  appear 
again  and  again  in  my  letters.  They  are 
responsible  and  well  reasoned. 

Wallace  Stegner,  writing  in  the  Satur- 
day Review  on  "Myths  of  the  Western 
Dam,"  discusses  the  need  for  some  sort 
of  planning  of  dam  projects  other  than 
what  he  calls  "competitive  engineering 
and  political  opportunism  "  and  refers 
then  to  my  bill  as  a  move  in  the  right 
direction. 

He  writes: 

S.  2435,  Introduced  on  August  19,  1965,  by 
Senator  Phank  Moss,  of  Utah,  Is  breathtak- 
Ingly  simple.  In  one  move  It  would  attempt 
to  eliminate  rivalries  as  old  as  the  bureaus 
that  Indulge  In  them,  and  consolidate  activ- 
ities that  by  trial,  error,  compromise,  mitosis, 
Parlilnson's  Law.  and  plain  Inefficiency  have 
got  distributed  through  a  dozen  agencies  and 
three  or  four  departments  of  Government. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  see  Senator 
Moss'  bill  get  the  serious  consideration  It 
deserves;  It  might  well  be  salutary  If  it  could 
be  passed.  But  one  remembers  tjie  tenacity 
of  bureaucratic  Identity,  one  recalls  the  dust 
that  gathered  quickly  over  the  report  of  the 
second  Hoover  commission,  many  points  of 
which  the  Moes  blU  repeats.  Efficient  as  it 
would  be  to  get  Into  one  package  all  the 
water  management  functions  now  spread 
over  literally  dozens  of  offices,  with  inter- 
agency commissions  to  coordinate  them,  it 
will  not  be  politically  easy  to  do  so.  S.  2435, 
designed  to  eliminate  Inefficiencies  and  take 
politics  out  of  resource  planning  and  devel- 
opment, seems  likely  to  create  some  lively 
political  squabbles,  If  Indeed  It  ever  gets  out 
where  It  can  be  aired.  And  one  of  its  most 
vital  provisions,  which  charges  the  Secretary 
of  Natural  Resources  with  developing  an 
over-all  plan  for  our  land  and  water,  pre- 
sumably taking  In  all  considerations  that 
together  constitute  the  public  Interest,  will 
depend  on  the  fate  of  the  bill  as  a  whole. 

Vigorous  dissents  are  being  heard  from 
organizations  and  Individuals  who  either 
fear  that  their  own  activities  would  be 
affected,  or  who  prefer  the  status  quo. 
Typical  is  the  reaction  of  Mr.  Braxton  B. 
Carr,  president  of  the  American  Water- 


ways Operators,  an  organization  which 
works  with  the  Army  Engineers  in  im- 
proving the  navigation  of  our  rivers.  In 
a  memorandum  to  members,  Mr.  Can- 
writes  : 

A  determined  effort  has  been  launched  to 
take  away  from  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
the  Job  of  water  resource  Improvement,  in- 
cluding Improvement  and  maintenance  for 
navigation  of  rivers,  canals,  and  pwrts. 

TTie  plan  Is  "to  redesignate  the  Department 
of  Interior  as  a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  to  transfer  certain  agencies  to 
and  from  such  Department."  The  civil  works 
functions  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  would  be 
transferred  from  the  Department  of  the 
Army  to  the  new  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

Among  other  agencies  to  be  transferred 
also  to  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
would  be  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  an 
Independent  agency  of  the  Government:  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  now  an  Inde- 
pendent agency;  the  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  under  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  an  act 
which  authorizes  and  has  been  administered 
to  carry  out  a  large-scale  program  for  flood 
protection  In  small  watersheds  throughout 
the  country;  and  the  water  pollution  control 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

The  plan  was  laid  before  the  Congress  on 
August  19,  1965,  in  a  bUl,  S.  2435,  which  was 
Introduced  by  Senators  Frank  E.  Moss,  of 
Utah,  Joseph  S.  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Lee  MrrcALF,  of  Montana.  The  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Introduction  of  the  bUl  Is  only  a  part  of 
what  Is  going  on  to  further  this  plan.  A 
promotional-propaganda  campaign  Is  under- 
way to  sell  the  program.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  become  aggressively  active 
on  matters  relating  to  water  resources 
throughout  the  country,  making  his  Interest 
known,  his  presence  felt.  He  can  be  expected 
to  support  the  Moss  bill. 

Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall's  sup- 
port will  create  an  interesting  and  unequal 
situation  with  respect  to  the  proposed  trans- 
fer of  the  civil  functions  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  from  the  Department  of  the  Army 
to  the  new  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
Mr.  Udall  Is  a  Cabinet  officer.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  whom  the  oorps  reports 
directly  Is  not.  The  Cabinet  officer  (the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense )  to  whom  the  corps  reports 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  not 
expected  to  exert  any  effort  to  have  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  retain  the  civil  functions  Job. 
Thus,  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  hands  will  be 
effectively  tied  so  It  cannot  fight  to  retain  its 
civil  functions  respKinslbllitles  while  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  fights  to  take  them 
over. 

But  the  Corps  of  Engineers  wants  the  Job. 
It  has  had  the  responsibility  for  141  years. 
In  that  period  the  corps  has  done  an  out- 
standing Job  of  redeveloping  and  putting  to 
use  the  major  water  resources  of  the  Nation 
not  only  for  navigation  but  for  flood  control, 
for  water  supply  stabilization,  for  power  pro- 
duction, for  recreation,  for  land  value  en- 
hancement, and  for  a  host  of  other  purposes 
Including  port  development. 

The  future  of  navigation  In  the  United 
States  will  be  dim  Indeed  if  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  loses  its  responsibility  for  civil 
works  to  a  catchall  Depej-tment  of  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

The  time  to  head  off  this  transfer  la  now. 

The  American  Waterways  Operators.  Inc.. 
will  oppose  that  feature  of  the  Moss  bill 
which  would  transfer  the  corps'  civil  func- 
tions to  the  proposed  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources.  Members  of  the  association 
are  urged  to  get  Into  the  fight  and  to  enlist 
the  support  of  others  who  will  be  affected 
by  the  Moss  bill's  alms. 
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Tlte  blU  will  go  nowhere  tbla  year,  o^ 
course.  But  It  wUl  be  before  the  Congress 
next  yav.  And  tbe  time  to  build  effective 
oppoelUon  to  It  1«  now. 

There  are  some  implications  In  this 
memorandum  which  I  am  sure  will  sur- 
prise the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as 
much  as  they  surprise  me.  But  the  ap- 
proach Is  Indicative  of  the  opposition 
already  building  up  against  the  bill. 

The  Carr  memo,  and  an  editorial  based 
on  It  which  appeared  In  the  Waterways 
Journal,  sparked  editorial  comment  in  a 
number  of  weekly  and  daily  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  Tjrplcal  of  them 
is  the  comment  which  appeared  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  Daily  Review  of 
Morgan  City,  La.  on  October  26: 

We  think,  that  this  proposal  (S.  2435) 
along  with  a  number  of  other  Great  Society 
ideaji.  should  be  relegated  to  the  ashcan. 
We  note  with  Interest  the  bill  was  Introduced 
by  three  Senators  from  States  where  naviga- 
ble wkterways  are  not  of  prime  Importance 
as  they  are  In  Louisiana.  Frankly,  we  doubt 
If  these  three  gentlemen  really  know  a  lot 
about  navigable  waterways  and  we  shudder 
to  think  of  what  might  happen  to  our  rivers. 
canal*,  and  streams  If  the  U.S.  Engineers'  re- 
sponsibilities are  taken  over  by  a  lot  of 
Jobnnles-come-lately  In  something  called  the 
"Department  of  Natural  Resources." 

Just  as  frankly  we  wUl  admit  that  we  were 
not  always  happy  with  the  VS.  Engineers. 
and  have  over  the  years  often  said  so  In  this 
column.  For  Instance,  we  think  the  corps 
takes  much,  much  too  long  between  the  con- 
ception of  a  project  and  Its  completion.  Ex- 
ample: the  60-plus  years  it  took  to  get  the 
Atchafalaya  River,  between  Morgan  City  and 
the  Oulf.  dredged  to  its  recommended  specfi- 
cations.  The  specifications,  we  might  add, 
ware  Doade  by  the  corps  itself. 

However,  after  141  years,  at  least  we  know 
who  we  are  dealing  with. 

The  thought  of  turning  over  these  water- 
way projects,  which  are  so  terribly  important 
to  the  Morgan  City  area,  to  a  bunch  of  starry- 
eyed  bureaucrats  In  the  new  USDNR  simply 
makes  tia  cringe  In  horror. 

The  New  York  Times  rounded  up  de- 
tails of  opposition  developing  to  S.  2435 
in  the  shipping  industry  and  elsewhere  in 
a  news  story  which  appeared  on  Novem- 
ber 21.  This  story  again  quotes  Mr. 
Braxton  Carr.  smd  stresses  that  the  op- 
position was  expected  to  grow  in  the 
coming  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  story  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  31,  19661 
Imj^ND    CAKJima    Oppose    New    Bh-l — Army 

BNOiNXxaa  Wotn.D  Losi  CrviL  Works  Pt.'nc- 

TIONB 

A  bUi  before  Congress  to  take  away  from 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Its  traditional 
responsibility  for  water  resources  improve- 
ment la  expect«d  to  run  Into  shipping  Indus- 
try opposition  next  year. 

The  legislation  was  Introduced  last  Au- 
gust by  Senators  Fkakk  E.  Moaa,  of  Utah, 
Joaxrm  B.  Ci.iUiK,  of  Pennslyvanla,  and  Lkk 
ICsTCALr.  of  Montana,  all  Democrats. 

It  calls  for  the  redealgnatlon  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  as  a  Department  of  Natural 
Itaaourcaa  and  tha  transfer  to  It  of  certain 
afanolaa. 

0ach  functions  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
aa  malntarumce  and  Improvement  of  water- 
waya   for   navigation   would    be   transferred 


from  the  Army  Department  to  the  new  De- 
partment. 

The  proposed  Department  would  also  con- 
trol the  TennesBce  Valley  Authority,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  water  pollution 
abatement  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  water- 
shed and  flood  control  work  now  under  the 
Department  of  Agriculture 

According  to  Braxton  B  Carr.  president  of 
the  American  Waterways  Operators,  Inc  ,  In- 
troduction of  the  bill  'Is  only  a  part  of  what 
Is  going  on  to  further  the  plan." 

SEES   UD.^LL    SUPPORT 

Mr.  Carr,  In  a  recent  memorandum  to  all 
members  of  his  nationwide  organization  of 
the  shallow-d.-aft  water  carrier  industry, 
added  that  a  promotional  campaign  was 
underway  to  sell  the  program  and  that 
Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall  could  be 
expected  to  support  the  bill. 

He  warned  that  the  future  of  navigation 
In  the  United  States  "wiU  be  dim.  indeed, 
If  the  Corps  of  Engineers  lo.-ies  it.s  respon- 
sibility for  civil  works  to  a  catch-all  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources." 

The  warerwny.?  group,  he  added  'will  op- 
pose that  feature  of  the  Moss  bill  which 
would   transfer   •    •    •   civil   functions." 

He  said  that  the  bill  was  likely  to  go  be- 
fore Congress  next  ye.ir  and  added  "the  time 
to  build  effective  opposition  to  it  is  now." 

Mr.  Carr  said  last  week  that  he  was  afraid 
that  under  a  different  Federal  department 
the  work  of  waterways  improvement  might 
become  lost  in  the  shuffle  in  favor  of  such 
water  resources  development  as  clean  water, 
water  for  recreational  purposes  and  water 
development  for  agriculture. 

He  added  that  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States,  a  maritime  organization,  and 
two  regional  planning  groups — the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Association  and  the  Ohio  Valley 
Improvement  Association — had  expressed 
their  opfKJSltlon  uo  the  proposal, 

Mr,  MOSS,  Mr,  President,  I  welcome 
all  discussion  of  my  bill  to  establish  a 
Department  of  Natural  Resources.  I 
fully  expect  the  volume  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  be  several  decit)els  higher  than 
that  of  the  supp>ort.  It  is  always  easier 
to  raise  what  may  seem  to  be  valid  argu- 
ments against  a  change  than  to  prove 
that  such  a  change  is  essential  It  re- 
quires less  steam  to  stop  something  than 
it  does  to  start  it. 

Also,  there  have  always  been  especially 
powerful  forces  arrayed  against  any  re- 
organization of  Federal  resource  agen- 
cies. It  was  such  forces  which  kept 
tightly  between  it5  paper  covers  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Hoover  Commission 
Task  Forces  on  Natural  Re.sources  that  a 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  be 
established.  These  opposition  forces 
have  gone  to  work  again  each  time  the 
idea  has  even  raised  its  head. 

But  times  are  changing  and  our  re- 
source picture  looks  very  different  to  us 
today  than  it  did  15  years  aeo.  Pressures 
are  greater  on  our  land,  on  our  forests, 
on  our  minerals,  and  certainly  upon  our 
water  supplies.  To  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding better  management  to  prevent 
overlapping  and  duplication  of  functions 
has  been  added  the  very  real  question 
as  to  how  long  some  of  our  resources  are 
going  to  last. 

The  water  crisis  alone  has  added 
urgency  to  the  question.  So  today  we 
cannot  afford  to  let  the  question  of  re- 
organization of  our  resource  functions 
be  bogged  down  in  status  quo  thinking, 
and  in  objections  based  on  personal  con- 
sideration.   We  must  consider  what  Is  in 


the  best  Interest  of  the  public  both  now 
and  for  the  future.  For  this  reason  I 
shall  urge  a  full  review  of  Federal  re- 
source functions  through  early  hearings 
on  my  bill. 

NAWAPA   RESOLUTION 

If  anything,  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 55,  my  NAWAPA  resolution,  has 
promoted  more  controversy  than  has  my 
proposal  to  reorganize  Federal  water  re- 
source functioiis.  For  one  reason,  the 
controversy  is  international — enveloping 
Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Mexico, 

In  this  instance,  forces  in  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  have  been  almost 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  program. 
and  forces  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
somewhat  divided  about  it. 

I  will  not  take  time  here  to  more  than 
mention  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
NAWAPA  plan.  Proposed  by  the  Ralph 
M.  Parsons  Co.  of  Los  Angeles  and  New 
York,  it  would  move  surplus  water  from 
the  far  Northwest  to  water  short  areas 
of  Canada,  the  western  United  States, 
the  Great  Lakes  area,  and  to  noithern 
Mexico.  It  would  require  a  vast  system 
of  rivers,  tunnels,  trenches,  canals,  and 
pumps,  would  take  30  years  to  build, 
would  cost  about  $100  billion,  would  dis- 
tribute almost  185  million  acre-feet  of 
water  and  100  kilowatts  of  electrical 
energy,  would  repay  its  cost  in  50  years 
and  provide  a  gross  income  of  $4  billion 
annually  upon  completion,  and  would 
change  the  face  and  future  of  the  North 
American  Continent.  It  is  indeed  a  water 
plan  to  stagger  the  imagination. 

Reaction  to  the  plan  in  the  United 
States  has  been  enthusiastic.  It  is  seen 
everywhere  as  a  practical  solution  to  our 
growing  water  problem.  True,  there  have 
been  some  skeptics  about  the  size  and 
cost  of  the  project,  and  it  has  been  the 
butt  of  some  good  natured  ribbing  like 
the  comment  in  Potomac  Fever  which 
read: 

Senator  Frank  Moss  suggests  spending 
$100  bUUon  to  tap  the  Arctic  for  fresh  water. 
That's  a  lot  of  money  for  one  cold  water 
tap. 

There  have  also  been  some  people  of 
small  vision  who  have  predicted  that  it 
never  could  be  done — but  they  are  in  the 
minority.  Most  groups  and  individuals 
who  know  about  the  plan  simply  say, 
"What  can  we  do  to  get  it  moving?" 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  enter  into 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  few  of  the  edi- 
torials and  articles  on  NAWAPA  which 
have  appeared  recently  in  the  American 
press.  They  will  tell  the  story  of  the 
interest  in  it  and  its  general  acceptance 
better  thtui  I  could. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The     General      Manager      Reports- Watek 

Importation     as    Proposed    in    N.^WAPA 

Concept    Mat    Oiter    Solution    to    Oci 

Growing  Water  Problem 

Importation  of  water  as  a  possible  future 
solution  to  the  arid  Southwesfs  never-ending 
quest  for  supplemental  sources  has  been  at- 
tracting considerable  attention  in  recent 
months. 

Oregon's  Columbia  River  annually  dumps 
some  160  million  acre-feet  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  this  stream,  which  figures  prom- 
inently in  the  Pacific  Northwest-Southwest 
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Power  Transmission  Intertle.  may  one  day 
help  slake  the  Southwesfs  growing  thirst. 

While  covetous  eyes  are  being  cast  on  as- 
sorted water  rich  areas,  master  planners  are 
busy  on  their  drawing  boards  conjuring  up 
ambitious  programs  that  stagger  even  the 
most  fertile  Imaginations. 

In  this  age  of  compatible  Initials  the  Ralph 
M.  Parsons  Co.  of  Los  Angeles  and  New  York 
has  come  up  with  NAWAPA  (North  American 
Water  and  Power  Alliance)  which  Is  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  and  ambitious  plans 
ever  conceived. 

Our  astronauts  and  aquanauts  are  con- 
cerned with  outer  space  and  unexplored  areas 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  NAWAPA,  or 
the  Parsons  plan,  as  It  is  better  known,  deals 
with  problems  right  here  on  solid  terra  flrma 
where  we  earth  people  can  comprehend  the 
end  result. 

The  Parsons  plan  Is  a  good  Illustration 
that  water  and  power  resource  developments 
are  not  being  dwarfed  by  progress  In  other 
9elds  and  In  the  long  run  may  have  more 
telling  effect  on  the  Nation's  economy. 

A  year  or  so  ago  when  the  Parsons  plan 
was  first  revealed  It  was  considered  the  ulti- 
mate in  this  modern  era  of  fantastic  achieve- 
ments, but  as  time  passes  It  tends  to  become 
more  realistic.  So  much  so  that  last  Septem- 
ber Utah's  Senator  Prank  Moss  Introduced 
a  resolution  in  Congress  proposing  that 
NAWAPA  be  referred  to  the  International 
Joint  Commission. 

A  special  Senate  subcommittee  headed  by 
the  Utahan  has  been  studying  the  plan.  The 
Senator's  resolution  requests  that  President 
Johnson  refer  the  water  proposal  to  the  IJC, 
which  handles  water  problems  common  to 
the  two  countries.  The  Moss  resolution  pro- 
poses an  economic  and  engineering  feasibil- 
ity study  and  that  Governments  of  the  two 
countries  be  told  the  results  by  the  end  of 
1966. 

NAWAPA  Is  not  a  cure-all  for  the  Nation's 
water  problems  but  Is  certainly  a  step  In  the 
right  direction.  The  diversion  of  surplus 
labout  20  percent  of  the  excess  available) 
arctic  waters,  as  envisioned  by  the  Parsons 
concept,  would  make  a  major  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  water  problems  of  the 
Great  Lakes  as  well  as  those  of  other  areas 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

.Sen.Ttor  Moss  said  his  study  revealed 
NAWAPA  would  bring  badly  needed  water 
to  33  States  as  well  as  portions  of  Canada 
and  Mexico.  Diversions  of  millions  of  acre- 
feet  or  fresh  water,  which  now  flow  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  to  arid  and  semi-arid  regions 
of  these  three  great  countries  must  come  if 
we  are  to  survive. 

Under  the  proposal,  surplus  waters  of 
Alaska,  the  Yukon  Territory  and  British  Co- 
lumbia would  be  diverted  to  the  Canadian 
Plains,  the  Great  Lakes,  Western  United 
States,  and  Mexico. 

The  program  would  cost  an  estimated  8100 
billion  and  require  30  years  for  construction 
of  the  v.ast  complex  of  canals,  trenches,  res- 
efvolrs,  aqueducts,  lilt-pump  stations  and 
(Jther  facilities.  While  the  Job  is  large  and 
complex  it  requires  no  technical  break- 
throughs but  makes  use  of  time-tested  civil 
engineering  methods. 

A  500-mlle  long  reservoir  In  the  Rocky 
Mountain  trench  on  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Columbia,  Praser,  and  Kootenai  Rivers 
would  divert  water  to  Idaho,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Nevada,  California.  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
Mexico.  A  Rocky  Mountain  eastern  slope 
project  would  put  water  Into  New  Mexico, 
Texas,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Okla- 
homa, 

NAWAPA  .s  designed  to  form  a  basis  for 
a  thorough  engineering  study  to  firm  up  a 
^eflnite  power  and  water  system  for  the 
^orth  American  continent.  In  addition  to 
redistributing  surplus  water  it  would  pro- 
rtde  a  w  uerway  from  Vancouver  on  the  Pa- 
<:lflc    to    Duluth    on    Lake    Superior.      This 


channel  would  deliver  to  the  northern  plains 
from  Alberta  to  South  Dakota  and  would 
also  increase  the  flow  through  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  system  sufficiently  to  In- 
crease Niagara  Palls  power  generation  by  50 
percent. 

And  while  we  are  thinking  big  this  elabo- 
rate plan  mli;ht  also  offer  some  panacea  to 
New  York  where  a  severe  drouth  has  been 
plaguing  the  population. 

Yes.  big  things  are  ahead  in  water  and 
power  development  that  must  be  accom- 
plished to  meet  the  needs  of  our  exploding 
population. 

[Prom   the  Denver   Rocky  Mountain  Union 

Parmer,  September  1965] 
North  American  Water  and  Power  Alliance 

Sought  To  Divert  Water  to  Arid  Regions 

The  first  step  toward  achieving  the  $100 
billion  North  American  Water  and  Power 
Alliance  (NAWAPA)  concept  was  taken 
recently  by  Senator  Prank  E.  Moss,  Demo- 
crat, of  Utah,  says  the  National  Farmers 
Union  Washington  newsletter. 

"NAWAPA  will  bring  badly  needed  water 
to  33  States,  as  well  as  portions  of  Canada 
and  Mexico,"  the  newsletter  quoted  Senator 
Moss.  "Diversion  of  millions  of  acre-feet  of 
fresh  water,  which  now  flows  Into  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  to  the  arid  and  semlarid  regions  of 
these  three  great  nations  must  come  if  we 
are  to  survive.  NAWAPA  would  assure  more 
adequate  water  supplies  for  100  years  or 
more." 

Senator  Moss,  who  Is  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Subcommittee  on  West- 
ern Water  Development,  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion which  would  request  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  refer  the  matter  of  the 
diversion  of  surplus  water  from  the  Arctic 
to  the  International  Joint  Commission, 
engineering  study 

The  resolution  requests  that  an  economic 
and  engineering  feasibility  study  be  made 
and  that  the  Canadian  and  United  States 
Governments  be  informed  of  the  results  of 
the  study  by  December  31,  1966.  Tlie  resolu- 
tion further  requests  the  President  to  Invite 
the  Canadian  Government  to  Join  In  re- 
ferring the  study  to  the  International  Joint 
Commission. 

The  diversion  of  Arctic  water  would  help 
solve  water  problems  of  the  Great  Lakes  plus 
other  United  States  and  Canadian  areas.  Sen- 
ator Moss  declared. 

"Congress  has  enacted  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act,  under  which  river  bas.n  plan- 
ning authorities  will  be  established  and 
through  which  maximum  development  of 
existing  resources  within  basins  wnll  be 
achieved,"  Senator  Moss  said.  "More  vater 
is  necessary  to  solve  the  Nation's  problems 
of  water  supply  and  pollution  abatemeiit  so 
that  industry  and  agriculture  will  contl.iue 
to  grow.  Millions  of  new  Jobs  would  be 
created  In  Industry  and  agriculture  by 
NAWAPA." 


[Prom  the  Laurel   (Mont.)   Outlrok,  Oct.  6, 

19651 

Keep  an  Eye  on  This 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  Flathead 
Courier  became  the  first  newspaper  in  Mon- 
tana to  spell  out  details  of  a  grandiose  water 
development  plan  called  NAWAPA — North 
American  Water  and  Power  Alliance. 

The  plan  is  a  proposal  by  the  Ralph  M. 
Parsons  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles — the  firm  that 
recently  engineered  the  Improvement  pro- 
gram at  the  ACM  aluminum  plant  at  Colum- 
bia Palls  Briefly,  it  proposes  that  Canada, 
the  United  States,  and  Mexico  cooperate  in 
efforts  to  bring  water  to  water-short  areas 
through  a  massive  network  of  canals,  tun- 
nels, reservoirs,  and  aqueducts,  Flathead 
Lake,  for  instance,  would  be  at  the  end  of  a 
gigantic  500-mlle  reservoir  contained  !n  the 
geological  Rocky  Mountain  Trench.    In  other 


words,  local  areas  should  keep  alert  to  pro- 
tect their  vital  Interests. 

We  commented  editorially  that  NAWAPA — 
despite  Its  estimated  $100  billion  cost — would 
be  the  basic  typ>e  of  plan  that  would  be 
developed  to  get  water  to  areas  demanding 
It. 

The  drive  Is  well  underway  to  get  the 
show  on  the  road,  NAWAPA  has  had  consid- 
erable airing  in  the  California  press. 

The  Deseret  News  at  Salt  Lake  City  com- 
mented editorially  "It  (NAWAPA)  would  re- 
quire a  supreme  effort  on  the  part  of  engi- 
neering and  science.  But  the  project  could 
pay  for  itself  In  50  years  through  sale  of  elec- 
tric power.  And  a  country  that  sends  rockets 
beyond  the  sun  and  takes  closeup  photo- 
graphs of  the  moon  ought  to  be  equal  to  this 
challenge.  We've  seen  in  New  York  what  can 
happen  when  men  are  either  timid  or  lack- 
ing In  foresight.  Must  the  same  happen  all 
over  America?" 

The  New  York  Times,  In  its  September  13 
edition,  devoted  much  space  to  NAWAPA. 
Also,  the  September  issue  of  the  American 
Legion  magazine  carries  a  lengthy  feature 
on  NAWAPA. 

Meanwhile  in  Congress.  Senator  Prank  E. 
Moss  (Democrat,  of  Utah),  has  Introduced 
a  resolution  asking  Congress  to  make  an 
economic  and  engineering  study  of  the 
NAWAPA  proposal. 

And  that's  not  all.  The  New  York  Times 
reported  "steps  already  have  been  taken  to 
familiarize  industrialists  and  Government 
agencies  In  the  United  States  with  the  broad 
outlines  of  the  proposal,  and  the  Initial 
reception  has  been  generally  good. 

"George  S.  Moore,  president  of  the  First 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  expressed 
what  seemed  to  be  the  consensus  of  the  meet- 
ing when  he  said  recently,  'there  was  gen- 
eral agreement  that  the  NAWAPA  project 
was  essential  if  our  economic  growth  and 
standard  of  living  Is  to  be  sustained.  The 
question  that  emerged  from  the  meeting  was 
not  whether  NAWAPA  should  be  undertaken, 
but  rather  how  It  would  be  completed'." 

The  skids  are  being  well  greased  •  •  •  It 
is  conceivable  that  virtually  overnight 
N.AWAPA  could  be  on  the  road  to  reality. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  essential  that  local 
resident.s  and  all  Montanans  be  aware  of  the 
N.AWAPA  plan  and  that  our  congressional 
delegation  and  State  legislators  do  all  with- 
in their  power  to  fee  that  Montana's  natural 
resources  and  Industrial  potential  are  safe- 
guarded. Montana's  Interest  could  easily 
be  overridden  by  the  millions  of  voters 
downstream  if  we  don't  watch  out.  Those 
folks  are  interested  in  one  main  thing — 
water.  If  they  have  to  ride  roughshcxl  over 
.1  few  Montanans  to  get  it.  they'll  try. 
N.AWAPA  might  have  big  benefits  for  Mon- 
tana— or  it  might  be  dlsnstrous.  Let's  keep 
alert. — Flathe.id    (Paulson)    Courier. 


[From   the   Phoenix   Gazette,   Nov.   3.    1965] 

View    or    Water    Plan    That    Staggers    the 

Imagination 

(Editors  Note.— Arizona's  continued  in- 
dustrial expansion  Is  dependent  upon  an 
abundance  of  two  things:  power  and  water. 
Planners  alieady  are  looking  forward  to  the 
year  2000  and  beyond,  as  explained  In  this, 
the  last  of  three  articles.) 

(By  BUI  Werley) 

It  Is  called  the  most  comprehensive  and 
ambitious  plan  ever  devised  by  man. 

And  even  this  may  be  an  understatement. 

The  North  American  Water  and  Alliance 
plan  ( NAWAPA )  was  worked  out  by  Ralph 
M.  Parsons  Co  of  Los  Angeles,  and  would 
in  part: 

Cost  $100  billion. 

Take  30  years  to  complete  and  employ 
100.000  persons. 

Supply  100  million  kilowatts  of  electrical 
energy. 
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DUtrlbuta  aUnoat  186  million  acre-feet  of 
wftter. 

ProTlde  groM  income  of  $*  billion  annnaUy 
on  completion. 

Ita  ecope  Btaggera  the  Imagination — but 
■tpping  the  heady  wine  of  optimism,  a  special 
17.8.  Senate  eubcommlttee  baa  Introduced  a 
reaolution  In  Oongreae  propoelng  that  the 
plan  be  submitted  to  the  International  Joint 
Commlaalon,  which  deals  with  water  prob- 
lems common  to  the  United  State*  and  Can- 
ada. A  feasibility  study,  If  approved,  would 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  1906. 

The  NAWAPA  plan  would  move  surplus 
water  from  the  Far  Northwest  to  water- 
acarcc  areas  In  Canada,  the  western  portion 
of  the  United  States  and  In  northern  Mexico. 

Rod  J.  McMuUin.  general  manager  of  the 
Salt  Blver  project  and  newly  appointed  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Power  Commlaslon'a  Na- 
tional Power  Survey  Executive  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, explains  some  of  the  vastness  of  the 
NAWAPA  program : 

"It  would  Insure  an  adequate  water  sup- 
ply for  the  next  100  years  by  moving  water 
▼la  rivers,  turmels,  canals,  and  pumps  from 
the  Fraser  and  Yukon  River  In  Alaska  and 
the  Peace  and  Atbabaska  Rivers  In  British 
Columbia. 

"In  addition  to  aiding  the  arid  areas  of 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico, 
NAWAPA  would  provide  a  navigable  water- 
way from  Vancouver  to  Duluth  on  Lake 
Superior,  thus  reestablishing  the  water  level 
of  the  Oreat  Lakes  and  boosting  the  hydro- 
electric generating  capacity  of  Niagara  Falls 
plants  by  as  much  as  50  percent. 

"Output  of  the  waterway  (200.000  acre- 
feet)  would  fill  the  entire  Salt  River  project 
storage  system  In  10  days. 

"NAWAPA  would  create  Indirectly  some  4 
Tn>iiii"n  Jobs  and  would  be  self -liquidating  In 
SO  years.  It  would  Increase  land  values  In 
Canada,  the  Western  United  States,  and 
Mexico  by  an  estimated  (48  billion;  would 
supply  100  million  kilowatts  of  electrical 
energy  at  an  economical  rate;  would  dis- 
tribute some  147  million  acre-feet  of  Irriga- 
tion water  at  13  per  acre-foot  and  37  million 
acre-feet  of  municipal  and  industrial  water 
at  $10  an  acre-foot." 

McMuIlln  also  points  out  that  the  Western 
Energy  Supply  Transmission  Associate* 
(WBST)  program  and  the  Pacific  Northwest- 
Southwest  power  intertle  (Salt  River  project 
and  Arizona  Public  Service  Co.  are  participat- 
ing In  both)  win  go  a  long  way  toward  ful- 
fllUng  the  future  power  requirements  of 
Western  States. 

The  Intertle  will  link  the  tremendous  hy- 
droelectric resources  of  the  Columbia  River 
with  the  southwest's  rapidly  expanding  resi- 
dential, commercial,  and  Industrial  power 
requirements  in  what  McMullln  terms  a 
"two-way  power  highway" — with  northwest 
surpluses  moving  south  In  summer  and 
southwest  surpluses  going  north  In  winter. 

The  Intertle  also  will  open  the  way  In  the 
future  to  hydro  resources  In  Canada  and 
Alaska,  where  the  mammoth  Rampart  Dam 
is  proposed  on  the  Tukon  River.  The  dam, 
propoaed  to  be  located  only  85  miles  south 
of  tbe  Arctic  Circle,  would  create  a  lake  as 
large  as  the  State  of  Maryland. 

The  plans,  projections,  and  predictions 
on  power  projects  In  the  West  are  obviously 
optimistic  and  ambitious— but  not  overly  so, 
McMullln  ballavea. 

"We  face  many  obstacles,  but  they  will 
aU  be  aucoaaatully  hurdled — and  when  the 
anticipated  avalanche  at  people  hits  the 
Waat,  we  will  be  prepared  to  provide  them 
with  Joba,  homaa.  and  the  neceasltles  of  life. 
"The  migration  westward  started  several 
years  ago,  and  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  In  the  next  10.  30,  or  30  years  the  West 
will  not  rival  the  East  and  Midwest  In  popu- 
latloa  dtOMXtj.' 


[From  the  Washington  Observer] 
The  bold  dream  of  the  Parsons  plan  to  tap 
water  resources  of  Canada  for  the  U.S.  West 
has  caught  the  fancy  of  western  Congress- 
men. Next  year  congressional  review  of  the 
bol(l  concept  appears  certain,  now  that  a 
procedural  maneuver  has  been  engineered  by 
Senator  Fsakk  Moss,  Democrat,  of  Utah.  A 
strong  advocate  of  the  plan,  Mr.  Moss  has 
succeeded  In  switching  congressional  review 
of  the  Idea  to  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. It  had  been  referred  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  Initially  because  the  bill 
would  call  upon  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission to  study  the  $100  billion  plan.  First 
recommended  by  the  Ralph  M.  Parsons  Co., 
Loe  Angeles  engineers,  the  North  American 
Water  and  Power  Alliance  Is  stlU  years  away 
from  any  groundbreaking.  However,  last 
week  Canada's  Prime  Minister  Lester  Pearson 
said  his  Oovemment  Is  planning  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  exporting  water  to  the 
United  States. 


[From  the  Phoenix   (Ariz.)    Parmer  Ranch- 
man. Oct.  16,  1986] 
Watxs    DrvxKsioN    Plan    Dxluxx — NAWAPA 
PaojECT  Is  AN  Ambitious  Onx 

Four  billion  acre- feet  of  additional  water 
every  year  for  the  western  half  of  the  United 
States,  for  part  of  Canada,  for  northern 
Mexico,  and  to  keep  the  falling  Great  Lakes 
replenished. 

That's  what  NAWAPA  will  mean  when  a 
few  political,  reglonsd  and  International  ob- 
stacles are  surmounted.  When  factions  and 
nations  are  brought  Into  agreement.  369  sep- 
arate projects  will  be  developed  to  divert 
Into  arid  portions  of  the  continent  water 
that  now  wastes  Into  the  Arctic  and  Pacific 
Oceans. 

It  Is  commonly  known  as  the  Parsons 
plan  but  Its  originator,  the  Ralph  M.  Par- 
sons Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  prefers  to  call  It 
NAWAPA — for  North  American  Water  and 
Power  Alliance. 

Estimated  cost  Is  »80  to  8100  billion.  In 
view  of  the  enormous  benefits  to  be  derived, 
those  billions  don't  loom  so  large. 

Details  of  NAWAPA  were  laid  before  the 
Ninth  Arizona  Watershed  Symposium  by 
A.  W.  Moore,  vice  president  of  the  Parsons 
Co.  If  any  In  the  audience  were  skeptical 
as  to  the  feasibility  and  value  of  the  gigantic 
program.   Moore   converted    them. 

"Our  studies  have  determined  three 
things."  declared  the  speaker  from  Los  An- 
geles, who  grew  up  In  Phoenix.  "One.  the 
water  la  available  Two,  It  Is  feasible  from 
an  engineering  standpoint  to  transport  the 
water.  Three,  It  Is  economically  realistic  to 
do  so." 

A  secondary  gain  will  be  the  generation  of 
100  million  kilowatts  of  electricity,  38  mil- 
lion of  which  will  be  for  sale.  "Water  will 
be  sold  at  the  ditch  side  and  power  at  the 
bus  bar."  Moore  said.  "The  sale  of  power  will 
keep  water  costs  within  reason." 

RIGHT  ACSOSS  ARIZONA 

A  motion  picture  Illustrated  the  Moore 
address.  It  was  partly  animated  maps  show- 
ing routes  that  will  be  taken  by  canals  and 
aqueducts  from  great  rivers  such  as  the 
Peace,  Yukon,  and  Mackenzie.  One  of  those 
canals  will  discharge  part  of  Its  load  Into  the 
Colorado  River  and  continue  on  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Arizona. 

At  many,  many  points  along  those  water- 
ways, small  and  large  lakes  will  be  created. 
Largest  of  those,  providing  immense  stor- 
age space,  win  be  the  600-mlle  long  Rocky 
Mountain  Trench,  which  reaches  from 
Canada  into  northern  Montana. 

As  conceived,  NAWAPA  will  deliver  78  mil- 
lion acre-feet  annually  for  Industrial,  munic- 
ipal and  agricultural  use  In  the  United 
States.  Another  40  million  will  be  diverted 
to  control  the  level  of  the  Oreat  Lakes.  Obvi- 


ously, this  feature  should  vrtn  support  for 
NAWAPA  In  the  U.S.  East  and     Midwest. 

Irrigated  land  in  the  United  States  would 
be  increased  by  40  million  acres.  The  na- 
tional Income  from  agricxilture,  livestock, 
mining,  and  manufacturing  would  be  In- 
creased by  830  billion  a  year.  Becreatioo, 
wildlife  and  fish  assets  would  be  Improved 
as  far  east  as  the  Plains  States.  Flood  con- 
trol would  be  an  Incidental  but  by  no  means 
unimportant  gain. 

CANADA   AND    UXXICO 

Canada's  rise  In  yearly  national  Income 
would  be  $9  billion.  A  vast  waterway  system 
would  afford  cheap  ship  and  barge  transport. 
This  would  open  immense  Iron,  coal,  potash, 
sulfur  and  agricultural  resources  to  devel- 
opment. 

Mexico  would  get  20  million  acre-feet 
each  year  and  2  million  kilowatts  of  power. 
That  country's  Irrigated  land  woxild  be  tripled 
and  ita  national  Income  raised  by  830  bll- 
Uon. 

The  Parsons  plan  was  unveiled  to  the 
public  only  In  March  of  1964,  when  a  press 
conference  was  called  by  the  Parsons  Co.,  a' 
firm  that  has  planned  and  developed  water 
projects  all  over  the  world.  A  wave  of  sur- 
prised Interest  subsided  some  until  NAWAPA 
was  extensively  discussed  at  the  Western  In- 
terstate Water  Conference  In  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.  Since  then.  Interest  has  been  high  and 
it  is  steadily  growing. 

A  U.S.  Senate  subcommittee,  headed  by 
Senator  Frank  Moss,  of  Utah,  was  formed  to 
determine  whether  a  full-scale  feasibility 
study  is  WEU-ranted.  Its  rep>ort  was  in  effect, 
a  recommendation  for  such  a  study,  but  after 
Canada  Is  agreeable.  Moore  explained  to  the 
Watershed  Symposium : 

"If  the  response  from  the  Canadian  Gov- 
emment  is  favorable,  Senator  Moss  intends 
to  begin  immediately  to  determine  what 
monetary  and  legislative  authority  would  be 
necessary  for  the  study.  That  Is  where 
the  project  stands  today." 


[Prom    the    Olean     (N.Y.)     Times    Herald, 

Oct.  13,  1965] 

Water  for  a  Continent 

Now  tmder  study  is  a  gigantic  river  diver- 
sion project  which,  backers  say,  could  solve 
water  problems  of  three  nations  for  the  next 
hundred  years  or  more.  Called  the  North 
American  Water  and  Power  Alliance,  it  would 
mean  tapping  the  Alaska,  Yukon,  and  other 
far  northwestern  rivers  whose  waters  for  the 
most  p>art  now  run  unused  into  the  North 
Pacific  and  Arctic  Oceans.  A  system  of  dams, 
canals,  rivers,  and  pumping  stations  would 
deliver  the  water  to  arid  regions  of  the  West- 
ern United  States,  Canada's  Prairie  Provinces, 
and  northern  Mexico.  In  addition  to  provid- 
ing water  for  irrigation  and  Industrial  use, 
NAWAPA  would : 

Generate  power  bringing  In  an  estimated 
84  billion  In  revenues. 

Create  a  navigable  waterway  from  Van- 
couver on  Canada's  Pacific  coast  to  Duluth 
on  Lake  Superior. 

Increase  the  flow  of  water  through  the 
Oreat  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  River.  lessen- 
ing  water  pollution. 

Every  State  west  of  the  Mississippi  except 
Hawaii  plus  the  seven  Great  Lakes  State* 
and  Kentucky  would  be  affected.  An  outline 
of  the  project  has  been  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. If  approved,  it  would  be  the  greatest 
public  works  program  In  history,  costing  an 
estimated  8100  billion  and  taking  up  to  30 
years  to  complete. 


[Frcan  the  Napoleon   (Ohio)   Signal,  Oct.  5, 

1066] 

FaxsH  Water  Proj»ct  Mat  Draw  Rain,  Ici 

RuNOfT  From  Northwest  Arctic  Regions 

NAWAPA.     Pronounce   It  and   its  sound! 

like  a  word  spoken  by  an  Indian  from  one 
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of  the  many  television  westerns.  Actually, 
NAWAPA  Is  the  abbreviation  for  North 
American  Water  and  Power  Alliance. 

At  present  the  countries  comprising 
NAWAPA,  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico, 
ore  seriously  considering  an  expanded  freah 
water  program  which  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $100  billion. 

Officials  state  that  the  project  would  be 
built  over  a  period  of  20  years.  Included 
would  be  dams,  strecuxis,  lakes,  tunnels,  and 
pumping  stations,  stretching  from  the  north- 
ern reaches  of  the  Arctic  to  northwest  Mex- 
ico and  east  to  the  Oreat  Lakes  region. 

NAWAPA's  plan  to  capture  and  hold  di- 
verted runoff  from  the  Arctic  and  added 
rains  from  the  Northwest  also  Includes  a  500- 
mile  long  lake  located  In  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Trench.  This  lake  would  be  mostly  In 
Canada. 

The  main  water  problems  throughout  the 
world  are  concerned  vsrlth  too  much  water. 
too  little  water,  polluted  water,  and  the 
growth  of  human  demands  for  water  beyond 
the  perfectly  normal  and  once  satisfactory 
supply.  Of  these  four  problems,  too  little 
water  Is  probably  the  most  recognized. 
Water  which  is  where  it  is  needed,  when  it 
Is  needed,  pure  and  economical  enough  to 
use  for  agricultural  and  Industrial  purposes 
Is  the  most  widely  sought  resource  on  the 
globe. 

Cities  have  had  to  restrict  water  usage 
among  residents  to  compensate  for  low  reser- 
voirs. Still,  the  population  grows  and  the 
demand  for  more  water  increases.  Once  a 
New  Jersey  dairy  offered  Its  customers  arte- 
sian well  water  for  16  cents  per  quart. 

In  an  attempt  to  remedy  the  situation 
somewhat,  three  programs  have  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  President  and  Congress: 

1.  Stepping  up  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's program  to  desalt  sea  water,  initiated 
under  President  Elsenhower,  and  including 
efforts  to  develop  desalination  economically 
with  atomic  energy. 

2.  Stepped  up  Federal  measures  to  pre- 
vent pollution.  Including  increased  Federal 
aid  for  municipal  waste  treatment  facilities. 

3.  Increases  in  Federal  funds  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Water  Resources  Research  of  the 
Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Technology. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  Canada, 
as  I  have  said,  opinion  on  NAWAPA  is 
divided.  The  plan  was  an  issue  in  the 
recent  election  lOetween  Liberal  Prime 
Minister  Pearson  and  Conservative  lead- 
er Diefenbaker,  in  which  Mr.  Pearson 
retained  his  prime  ministership. 

Prime  Minister  Pearson  said  during 
the  campaign  that  his  Government  was 
planning  talks  with  the  United  States 
on  the  possibility  of  exporting  or  divert- 
ing Canadian  water  south  of  the  bor- 
der. Conservative  leader  Diefenbaker 
charged  that  the  Liberals  appeared  will- 
ing to  "pull  the  plug  on  one  of  our  most 
vital  resources." 

However,  another  Conservative,  former 
Agriculture  Minister  Alvin  Hamilton 
came  out  strongly  for  water  exports  In 
an  interview  which  took  place  in  British 
Columbia,  where  the  Premier,  W.  A.  C. 
Bennett,  probably  Canada's  most  vig- 
orous opponent  of  export,  calls  the 
NAWAPA  plan  "ridiculous." 

The  most  comprehensive  statement  of 
Canada's  present  position  on  NAWAPA 
was  outlined  by  John  Turner,  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  and  assistant  to  the 
Minister  for  Northern  Affairs,  at  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  water  conference 
In  Washington  early  in  December. 

It  was  based  on  the  very  sound  idea 
that  before  making  any  commitments, 


Canada  should  survey  all  of  its  water 
resources  and  find  out  exactly  how  much 
it  owns,  and  how  much  it  is  likely  to 
need  for  a  rapidly  expanding  popula- 
tion. 

As  soon  as  these  facts  are  clarified, 
and  if  a  water  surplus  is  revealed,  the 
Dominion  Government  would  then  be 
in  a  position  to  discuss  water  export  or 
sale  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Turner  says  frankly: 

We  might  wish  to  export  water  not  for 
money,  but  In  return  for  access  to  your 
markets. 

I  found  the  Turner  speech  to  be  a 
reasonable  statement  of  the  Canadian 
position.  I  found  it  to  be  encouraging 
to  the  aspirations  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  establishment  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Western  Water  Development,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  NAWAPA  reso- 
lution has  accomplished  nothing  more 
than  to  promote  a  Canadian  study  of 
water  resources,  this  alone  justifies  the 
effort  which  has  gone  into  it.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Canadian  water  study  is 
now  underway. 

The  NAWAPA  plan  is  also  stimulating 
considerable  discussion  in  Canadian 
news,  editorials,  and  letters  to  the  edi- 
tors columns,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  the  close  of  this  speech 
some  typical  examples  of  this  discussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  these 
editorials,  as  well  as  those  from  papers 
in  the  United  States,  are,  I  hope,  laying 
the  groundwork  for  action  on  my 
NAWAPA  resolution.  I  hope  also  that 
this  roundup  of  developments  on  the 
water  front  in  the  past  few  months  will 
help  lay  the  groundwork  for  accelerated 
activity  on  water,  not  just  in  the  Federal 
Government  but  through  private.  State, 
and  local  channels  as  well. 

The  Congress  made  a  remarkable 
record  in  water  legislation  last  session. 
We  still  have  many  important  bills  before 
us.  It  will  require  continued  congres- 
sional attention  to  the  job  of  water  de- 
velopment for  many  years  to  come,  to- 
gether with  attention  and  effort  of  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government,  if 
we  are  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of 
clean  water  for  the  Americans  who  come 
after  us.  I  can  think  of  no  more  impor- 
tant task  to  which  we  could  dedicate  our- 
selves here  today. 

Exhibit  1 

[Vancouver.  British  Columbia,  Canada, 

October  1965] 

Leading  North  Americans  to  Water 

Some  large,  vague,  and  confused  generali- 
ties are  being  aired  these  days  about  the  ex- 
j>ort  of  Canada's  water  to  the  United  States. 

To  those  living  at  the  coast  at  this  time 
of  year,  exporting  water  might  seem  like  in- 
spiration from  heaven.  To  those  who  realize 
that  as  much  water  falls  on  British  Colum- 
bia each  year  as  is  available  for  use  In  the 
entire  United  States,  exporting  a  little 
sounds  reasonable. 

But  several  things  should  be  borne  In 
mind.  First,  there  Is  no  worldwide  shortage 
of  water.  What  the  world  Is  short  of  is  eco- 
nomically priced  water. 

If  the  deserts  of  southern  California  don't 
get  fresh,  clear  water  from  Canada,  they  will 


get  water  from  the  sea.  desalted  by  nuclear 
plants;  or  from  polluted  rivers,  purified  over 
and  over  again. 

So  we  have  no  moral  obligation  to  save  our 
neighbors  from  dying  of  thirst  In  their  dust- 
bowLs.  The  whole  thing  Is  a  coldly  commer- 
cial transaction. 

Alvln  Hamilton,  who,  as  former  Minister  of 
Northern  Affairs  and  National  Resources,  has 
been  rep>onslble  for  studying  and  supervising 
Canada's  water  resources,  suggests  Canada 
should  hold  a  "water  pistol"  at  the  head  of 
the  United  States. 

This  way,  he  Says,  60  years  from  now  Can- 
ada will  have  displaced  the  United  States  as 
the  richest  country  in  the  world.  Canada 
would  sell  water  only  in  exchange  for  a  guar- 
anteed share  of  U.S.  markets  for  Canadian 
products. 

There  Is  another  way  to  look  at  this,  as 
Gov.  Mark  Hatfield,  of  Oregon,  has  pointed 
out.  The  Columbia  River,  on  his  border, 
carries  more  than  twice  as  much  water  as 
there  is  in  the  whole  State  of  Texas,  and 
California  is  anxious  to  get  some  of  it. 

Governor  Hatfield  said  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  economics,  the  people  and  indus- 
tries that  needed  the  water  should  simply  lo- 
cate In  Oregon,  not  spend  billions  moving 
Oregon  water  south. 

It  Is  difficult  to  argue  with  his  economics 
and  logic.  They  apply  as  strongly  to  British 
Columbia,  which  would  suffer  considerably 
if  most  of  Its  major  valleys  were  fiooded  out, 
turning  them  into  a  giant  conduit  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  much 
water  Canada  will  need  half  a  century  from 
now.  If  we  still  have  lots  to  spare,  it  will  be 
to  our  benefit  if  Industry  fiows  to  the  water, 
not  the  water  to  industry. 

[From    the    Toronto    (Canada)    Globe    and 
Mall,  July  23.  1965] 

VS.  Proposaia   To  Shark   Canada's   Water 
Evoke    Anger,    but    Need    Mat    Bring    It 

ASOtTT 

(By  Bruce  Macdonald,   Globe  and  Mall 
Correspondent) 

Washington. — Judging  by  the  angry 
rumblings  from  some  quarters  north  of  the 
border,  it  would  appear  that  Yankee  carpet- 
baggers are  planning  a  wholesale  steal  of 
Canada's  water  rights. 

The  reaction  hardly  comes  as  a  surprise 
to  U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall.  who  has  witnessed  the  same  response 
whenever  the  question  Is  raised  of  diverting 
supplies  from  water-wealthy  areas  within 
his  own  country  to  other  regions  suffering 
from  chronic  shortEtge. 

Speaking  at  a  press  conference  recently, 
Mr.  Udall  acknowledged  that  the  question  of 
water  sharing  is  politically  explosive  in  any 
part  of  the  continent  that  possesses  abun- 
dant sources  of  fresh  water  resources. 

Officially,  the  U.S.  Government  has  never 
formally  proposed  that  Canada  divert  water 
to  augment  resources  south  of  the  border, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  has 
been  looking  on  the  Canadian  supplies  with 
increasingly  covetous  eyes. 

Ottawa  indignantly  rejected  a  recent  US. 
suggestion  that  a  plan  put  forward  by  T.  W. 
Klerans,  a  Sudbury  engineer,  for  diverting 
waters  now  flowing  Into  James  Bay  be  given 
consideration  in  the  current  study  of  Great 
Lakes  water  problems  by  the  International 
Joint  Commission. 

"This  is  our  water."  Northern  Affairs  Min- 
ister Arthur  Lalng  said.  "The  waters  in  our 
northern  rivers  belong  to  Canada  and  the 
use  and  development  of  these  rivers  is  a 
Provincial  right  and  responsibility." 

An  even  grander  scheme,  proposed  by  a 
Los  Angeles  engineering  firm,  Ralph  M.  Par- 
sons Co..  brought  an  even  more  disdainful 
response  from  Canadian  sources.     Known  aa 
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tli«  North  Amertcan  Water  and  Power  Alli- 
ance. It  Is  a  $100  million  dream  for  diverting 
the  abundant  water  resources  of  the  north- 
west part  of  the  continent,  much  of  them  In 
Canada,  to  the  south  and  east.  It  would  In- 
volve the  extension  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way to  the  Rockies  and  Hudson  Bay.  provide 
70  million  kilowatts  of  generating  capacity 
and  110  million  acre-feet  of  water  annually 
for  water-poor  parts  of  North  America. 

"We'll  sell  the  United  States  hydroelectric 
power,  but  not  water,"  British  Columbia  Pre- 
mier W.  A.  C.  Bennett  said.  "Even  to  talk 
about  selling  It  Is  ridiculous.  Water  Is  our 
heritage  and  you  don't  sell  your  heritage." 

"Water  Is  all  of  Canada's  future,"  Mr. 
Lalng  added.  "It  will  be  soon  enough  to  talk 
of  continental  resources  In  respect  to  water 
when,  among  other  things,  VS.  markets  be- 
come continental  markets,  when  VS.  capital 
becomes  continental  capital,  and  when  VS. 
technology  becomes  continental  technology." 

"We  must  resist  any  temptation  In  the 
foreseeable  future  to  sell  water  of  national 
origin  to  the  United  States  regardless  of  how 
attractive  the  current  prices  may  appear," 
warned  A.  G.  L.  McNaughton,  former  Cana- 
dian chairman  of  the  International  Joint 
Commission. 

The  U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  said  that 
not  only  the  traditionally  arid  areas  or  the 
U.S.  Southwest  were  being  affected  by 
drought,  but  also  the  area  around  the  Great 
Lakes  and  New  England  States. 

"Now,  when  you  propose  this  as  a  prob- 
lem, as  a  national  problem,  you  immediately 
pose  a  lot  of  very  serious  political  questions, 
because  there  Is  no  more  explosive  subject 
than  the  question  of  water." 

Speaking  in  a  purely  U.S.  context,  although 
It  had  continental  Implications,  the  Secre- 
tary contended  the  problem  of  water  sharing 
was  one  to  be  faced  over  the  next  quarter 
century,  rather  than  as  a  matter  of  im- 
me<llate  urgency.  But  he  suggested  it  would 
be  unfortunate  if  any  region  took  the  atti- 
tude It  would  rather  let  Its  water  resources 
flow  unused  Into  the  sea  rather  than  make 
them  available  to  others. 

Mr.  Udall  put  the  matter  back  Into  a  con- 
tinental framework  when  he  was  asked 
whether  the  diversion  of  water  to  dry  areas 
might  be  facilitated  by  the  realization  of  the 
water-rich  regions  that  they  could  capitalize 
on  their  resources. 

"I  think  this  Is  the  context  of  mutual 
benefits."  he  replied.  "We  got  the  Columbia 
River  Treaty  through  •  •  •  with  the  Cana- 
dians because  we  talked  in  terms  of  mutual 
benefits  and  I  think  this  is  the  only  way." 

From  the  stand  taken  by  various  Cana- 
dian authorities,  it  appears  that  Canada  will 
remain  unprepared  to  consider  making  Its 
exclusive  water  resources  available  to  the 
United  States  under  any  conditions  until 
studies  of  supply  and  demand  are  completed. 

The  United  States  is  unlikely  to  be  In  a 
position  to  even  press  for  concessions  from 
Canada  until  it  has  obUlned  legislation  to 
make  possible  a  similar  nationwide  study 
of  its  own  and  reach  agreement,  at  least  In 
principle,  on  sharing  of  available  resources 
within  its  own  borders. 

The  denial  by  authorities  such  as  Mr. 
Lalng  that  Canadian  water  can  be  regarded 
in  any  sense  as  a  continental  resurce  is  rem- 
iniscent of  the  similar  stand  taken  for  more 
than  40  years  by  Canadians  with  regard  to 
the  long-term  export  of  large  blocks  of  elec- 
tric power. 

As  a  result  of  an  experience  during  the 
Flnt  World  War,  successive  Canadian  Oov- 
emmenta  concluded  that  major  power  re- 
sources should  not  be  committed  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  because  they  might  one  day  be  re- 
quired to  meet  domestic  requirements. 

This  attitude  was  dramatically  reversed  a 
few  y«ftrs  ago  when  development  of  the  means 
<rf  Mirrylng  power  over  long  distances  touched 
off  dreams  of  exploiting  power  sources  in  the 
north.    A  new  awareness  that  these  dreams 


were  only  likely  to  become  economically 
feasible  If  the  United  States  provided  part  of 
the  necessary  markets  for  this  power,  which 
in  turn  would  Improve  Canada's  balance-of- 
payments  deflclt,  led  Ottawa  to  encourage 
power  sales  south  of  the  border. 

It  seems  possible  that  history  may  repeat 
Itself  when  It  comes  to  sharing  water  re- 
soiirces.  Some  of  the  diversionary  projects 
now  being  contemplated  are  so  vast  they  may 
be  economically  feasible  only  If  undertaken 
with  the  participation  of  the  United  States. 

The  Klerans  scheme  for  diverting  water 
from  the  James  Bay  watershed  to  the  Great 
Lakes  could  be  of  benefit  to  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  For  Canada  to  undertake 
so  expensive  a  project  alone  might  be  out  of 
the  question.  But  to  continue  refusing  to 
contemplate  U.S  participation  could  mean 
the  continued  waste  of  a  resource  that  might 
be  of  benefit  to  both  countries. 

[Prom  the  San   Bernardino   f Calif. ^    Sun- 
Telegram,   Oct,   31,    1965] 

Canadians  Debating  Water  E.xport  Plan 
(By   Anthony  J.  Wright) 

Ottawa. — The  resources  spokesmen  of  Can- 
ada's main  political  parties  have  revealed 
sharp  differences  In  their  approach  to  U.S. 
suggestions  that  Canada  sell  water  to  her 
parched  neighbor. 

The  top  Government  authority  on  the 
question,  Resources  Minister  Arthur  Lalng, 
says  Canada  should  be  In  no  hurry  about  sell- 
ing water. 

The  United  State.s  should  not  seek  a  solu- 
tion to  Its  water  shortages  by  looking  "sud- 
denly at  Canada  a.<;  a  potential  source  of  un- 
limited quantities  of  fresh  water  which  can 
be  tapped  at  any  time,"  Lalng  said  In  Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska,  the  other  day. 

Prime  Minister  Lester  Pearson  told  the 
nation  over  the  television  the  day  before 
Lalng  spoke  that  Canada  and  the  United 
States  are  going  to  talk  soon  about  exports  or 
diversions  of  Canadian  water. 

Conservative  leader  John  Dlefenbaker  im- 
mediately accused  the  Government  of  being 
willing  to  "pull  the  plug  on  one  of  our  most 
vital  resources."  He  said  If  he  wins  the 
forthcoming  election,  his  administration  will 
refuse  to  divert  water  to  the  United  States 
under  a  continental  plan. 

What  Dlefenbaker  and  Lalng  have  In  mind 
Is  the  huge  continental  replenishment  proj- 
ect suggested  by  the  Ralph  M.  Parsons  Co.  of 
Lob  Angeles  and  New  York. 

Called  the  North  American  Water  and 
Power  Alliance,  the  $100  million  scheme 
would  channel  waters  from  rivers  In  British 
Columbia,  the  Yukon  and  Alaska  through  a 
series  of  lifts  and  tunnels  into  British  Co- 
lumbia's giant  north -south  valley  that  Is 
called  the   Rockv  Mountain  Trench. 

It  would  form  a  '^)0-mlle  lake  from  Prince 
George.  British  CoiUmbia,  to  Llbby.  Mont. 
Instead  of  goui^  to  waste  Into  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  the  water  would.  In  fact,  come  south. 

The  resulting  reservoir  would  then  supply 
water  through  a  2,000-mlIe  canal  system  to 
Alberta,  the  Great  Lakes,  the  U.S,  Midwest, 
and  even  Mexico. 

Lalng  has  been  cool  to  this  projxjsal  from 
the  start. 

"There's  no  such  thing  as  continental  re- 
sotirce,"  he  says.  "The  resource  is  ours. 
We  own  it." 

When  Parsons'  plan  was  first  proposed  last 
year  Lalng  said,  "It  wlU  be  soon  enough  to 
talk  about  a  continental  resource  In  water 
when  American  markets  become  continental 
markets,  American  capital  becomes  conti- 
nental capital,  and  U.S.  technology  becomes 
continental  technology." 

Opponents  of  the  Liberals  here  claim  that 
Pearson  and  Lalng  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  on 
water  policy — that  Pearson  favors  discussion 
of  exports  and  diversions,  always  providing 
Canada  looks  after  her  own  needs,  while 
Lalng  Is  against  any  big  schemes. 


The  Parsons  plan  would  take  10  years  in 
planning  and  20  more  years  for  construction 
of   lakes,   reservoirs,   canals,   and   tunnels. 

If  the  Liberals  appear  divided  on  the  issue, 
the  Conservatives  are  no  better  ofl". 

Dlefenbaker's  main  water  expert,  former 
Resources  Minister  Alvln  Hamilton,  strongly 
supports  the  plan  to  siphon  off  huge  quan- 
tities of  fresh  water  to  the  United  States. 

In  return,  says  Hamilton,  Canada  should 
get  certain  compensations.  One  would  be  a 
guaranteed  15-percent  annual  growth  rate 
for  her  steel  Industry.  He  says  U.S.  business 
and  Government  would  be  able  to  provide  for 
this. 

Hamilton  contends  that  Canada  Is  In  a 
strong  bargaining  position  as  U.S.  resources 
become  depleted.  She  should  therefore  trade 
her  surplus  resources  wealth  to  her  con- 
tinental neighbor  In  return  for  the  strength- 
ening of  her  industrial  base,  he  says. 

Estimates  varying  between  $2  and  $3.3  bil- 
lion have  been  put  forward  as  the  annual 
income  Canada  would  get  In  return  for  tak- 
ing part  in  the  Parsons  project.  This  Is  al- 
most as  much  as  half  the  annual  Canadian 
budget. 

Although  Canada  may  appear  less  than 
enthusiastic  about  bold  projects  to  harness 
water  flow  for  better  continental  use,  her 
public  officials  are  In  fact  extremely  worried 
about  the  problem.  Drought  on  the  con- 
tinent's eastern  seaboard,  especially  In  New 
York,  and  a  drop  In  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes 
last  year  are  ominous  signs. 

"Canada  cannot   Indefinitely  waste  water  ■ 
while  its  great  neighbor  thirsts.    There  will 
come  a  time  when  we  will  be  forced  to  an 
agreement  to  share  whether  we  wish   it  or 
not."  says   the   Toronto   Globe   and   Mall. 

The  newspaper  praised  the  Ottawa  gov- 
ernment and  the  provincial  administration 
of  Ontario  for  a  recent  decision  to  undertake 
a  5-year  survey  to  determine  how  much 
water  Canada  has,  how  much  she  needs  and 
what  she  can  spare  for  others. 

Canadians  have  noted  the  U.S,  Department 
of  the  Interior  prediction  that  by  1980  US. 
dally  water  consumption  will  have  risen  to 
600  billion  gallons  from  the  present  359 
billion  gallons. 

In  addition  to  seriously  considering  Par- 
son's plan,  Canada  also  Is  weighing  a  sug- 
gestion that  water  from  rivers  flowing  into 
Hudson  Bay  be  diverted  southwards  to  the 
Great  Lakes.  OflSclals  have  reacted  cau- 
tiously to  this  because  the  flow  of  only  two  of 
the  five  lakes  can  be  regulated  at  present. 
They  fear  flooding  if  diversion  action  Is  taken 
too  hastily. 

Whatever  happens  the  United  States  likely 
will  find  Canada  anxious  to  help — provided 
her  own  future  needs  are  assured. 


[Prom    the    Toronto    (Canada)     Globe   and 

Mall,  Dec,  10.  1965 1 

A  Sound  Water  Policy 

Water  Is  probably  the  greatest  resource 
card — perhaps  the  greatest  card  of  any  sort- 
that  Canada  holds  in  the  International  poker 
game.  But  Canada  will  not  benefit  from 
that  card  If  it  Is  filched,  thrown  In  too  early, 
held  too  long,  or  traded  for  worthless  tender. 
Of  late  it  has  seemed  that  Canada  did  not 
know  much  of  these  skills  of  the  game. 

It  is  therefore  encouraging  to  note  that 
Mr.  John  Turner  does,  and  that  he  has  been 
bold  enough  to  tell  the  United  States  that  It 
Is  on  Canadian  terms  that  the  game  Is  going 
to  be  played.  Mr.  Turner  is  Parliamentary 
Secretary  to  National  Resources  Minister 
Arthur  Lalng  and  this  week  In  Washington 
he  told  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  how 
It  was  going  to  be. 

Canada,  he  said,  was  first  going  to  de- 
termine how  much  water  it  had;  second,  how 
much  water  it  was  going  to  need  in  the 
future;  and,  third,  if  It  had  any  water  left 
over  it  was  going  to  bargain  that  water  for 
the  things  it  wanted,  and  that  might  not  be 
money. 
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■We  do  not  agree,"  he  said,  "that  conti- 
nental development  necessarily  means  the 
Increasing  concentration  of  population  and 
Indvistry  in  already  existing  centers.  We  feel 
that  true  continental  development  should 
Include  the  development  of  Canadian  popu- 
lation and  Industry,  and  its  expansion  into 
Canada's  northiand."  If  some  Canadian 
water  became  available  for  export,  he  sug- 
gested, Canada  might  insist  that  markets  as 
well  as  water  be  considered  on  a  continental 
basis.  "We  might  wish  to  export  water  not 
for  money  •  •  •  but  In  return  for  access  to 
your  markets." 

This  Is  ft  water  resources  policy  that  makes 
solid  good  sense.  As  the  possessor  of  what 
has  been  roughly  estimated  at  a  third  of  the 
world's  fresh  water,  we  may  have  enough 
water  to  export  some,  but  that  cannot  be  de- 
termined until  we  have  discovered  precisely 
how  much  we  do  have  and  how  much  we 
need  now  and  for  the  future  of  a  country 
that  ought  to  support  vastly  more  people 
than  It  now  does.  Knowledge  first,  says  Mr. 
Turner,  and  then  the  bargaining;  and  there, 
too,  his  policy  is  wise.  In  the  past  we  have 
traded  too  many  of  our  resources  for  mere 
cash,  instead  of  for  the  development  of  on- 
site  industries  and  markets  for  them  that 
could  have  increased  Canada's  potential  as  a 
prosperous  place  in  which  to  live. 

A  good  policy;  but  how  united  behind  It 
are  Canadians?  Mr.  Turner  has  the  support 
of  Mr.  Lalng,  and  would  seem,  from  the 
Prime  Minister's  late  election  utterances, 
also  to  have  the  support  of  Mr.  Lester  Pear- 
son, Former  Conservative  Agriculture  Min- 
ister Alvln  Hamilton  is  for  it,  although  op- 
position leader  John  Dlefenbaker  has  waflfled 
about  giveaways,  A  bipartisan  Federal  pol- 
icy seems  possible. 

But  what  of  the  Provinces?  As  a  natural 
resource,  water  belongs  to  them.  Premier 
John  Robarts  has  already  Joined  Ottawa  in 
a  study  of  northern  Ontario  waters.  Pre- 
mier W.  A.  C,  Bennett  of  British  Columbia 
has  said,  "No,"  period.  Quebec  Resources 
Minister  Rene  Levesque  has  said,  "You'd 
better  ask  us  first," 

Yet  a  national  consensus  must  be 
achieved — rivers  do  not  recognize  provincial 
boundaries — and  It  must  be  achieved  soon. 
The  United  States  is  too  thirsty  to  await 
the  outcome  of  a  long  federal-provincial 
squabble. 

The  United  States  needs  water  desper- 
ately, and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  has  for  some  time  been  asserting  that 
water  should  be  treated  as  a  continental  re- 
source, U,S,  plans  for  bringing  water  In  from 
Canada  are  so  far  developed  that  unofficial 
congressional  proposals  have  already  been 
made  to  representatives  of  Parliament  for  a 
HOC  blUlon,  30-year  diversionary  project. 

Unless  Canada  is  armed  with  enough 
knowledge  and  unity  to  play  water  j)oker 
skillfully,  one  of  two  things  could  happen. 
The  United  States  could  lean  on  the  frag- 
mented Canadian  parts  so  heavily  and  per- 
suasively that  our  water  would  be  sold  off 
piecemeal  for  no  gain  but  cash,  leaving  Can- 
ada with  a  future  depleted  of  necessary 
water  forever.  Or  the  United  States  could  so 
Improve  Its  own  water  supply  by  desalination 
projects,  antipollution  campaigns,  and  the 
use  of  vast  and  unused  groundwater  supplies 
that  it  would  not  need  our  water,  and  we 
would  have  lost  its  bargaining  power. 

The  situation  Is  such  that  there  Is  no  time 
for  delay.  Self-interest  and  national  inter- 
est equally  dictate  that  the  Provinces  put 
aside  their  federal-provincial  feuding  In  this 
area  and  cooperate  with  Ottawa  to  take  stock 
of  all  Canadian  waters,  assess  the  future  to 
determine  our  needs,  and  prepare  to  bargain 
with  the  United  States  from  strength. 


E.  Moss  Is  an  example  of  the  sort  of  proposi- 
tion Canada  will  have  to  face  with  increasing 
frequency  in  the  years  to  come. 

What  Senator  Moss'  resolution  seeks  Is  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  ask  for  a 
study  of  Canada's  arctic  water  for  the  North 
American  Water  and  Power  Alliance 
(NAWAPA).  This  study  would  consider  the 
feasibility  of  trapping  the  wasted  water  of 
the  Yukon  and  British  Columbia  (as  well  as 
of  Alaska)  and  channeling  It  Into  the  prai- 
ries, the  Great  Lakes,  and  then  even  down 
to  Mexico. 

Such  a  project.  Senator  Moss  admitR.  might 
take  30  years  to  complete  and  might  cost  us 
much  as  $100  billion.  But  he  offers  It  as  a 
great  help  to  6  Canadian  Provinces  and  33 
American  States, 

The  Inducement  that  will  be  held  out  to 
Canada  will  be  the  offer  to  share  the  im- 
mense costs — perhaps  even  the  major  part  of 
the  cost& — of  bringing  the  so-called  wasted 
water  Into  use.  But  Canada  has  In  the 
United  States  the  example  of  what  happens 
to  a  country  that  had  magnificent  water  re- 
sources of  its  ow.n  but  has  squandered  them. 

It  is  not  possible  with  regard  to  water,  any 
more  than  with  regard  to  other  resources 
for  Canada  to  agree  to  share  with  the  United 
States  for  a  period  of  time,  and  then  to  cut 
off  the  supply.  Such  commitments,  whate\er 
the  terms  of  an  agreement  may  say,  are  for- 
ever. 

Canada  has  soon  to  arrive  at  a  water  policy 
It  may  well  be  one  of  the  most  important  — 
and  the  most  ditficult — decisions  this  coun- 
try will  ever  be  called  upon  to  reach  In  its 
dealings  with  the  United  States. 


[From  the  Montreal  Gazette.  Oct.  14,  1965] 
Water  Policy 
The  resolution   introduced  into  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  by  Senator  Prank 
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[From  the  Calgary  Herald,  Calgary,  Alberta, 

Canada,  November  1965] 

Water  Export 

Editor,  the  Herald  : 

In  an  editorial  In  the  Herald  of  October 
19,  you  take  the  Prime  Minister  to  task  for 
agreeing  to  discuss  water  export  with  the 
United  States.  I  find  your  attitude  extraor- 
dinarily short-sighted,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

You  have  not  considered  the  Immense-ben- 
efits which  might  accrue  to  Canada  in  the 
form  of  irrigation,  industry  and  population 
growth. 

Your  comparison  with  gas  export  is  Ir- 
revelant  because  gas  is  irreplaceable,  where- 
as water  is  self-renewing.  If  you  export  5 
percent  of  your  river  flow  that  is  5  percent 
this  year  and  5  percent  next  year,  but  it  can 
never  totail  100  percent. 

As  Canada  Is  not  now  large  enough,  and 
will  not  be  large  enough  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  to  finance  by  herself  any  scheme  on 
the  lines  of  the  proposed  NAWAPA  plan,  the 
export  method  is  the  only  feasible  way  to  re- 
distribute Canada's  water  for  her  ovim  ad- 
vantage :  for  example  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  which  is  part  of  the  NAWAPA 
scheme. 

Your  suggestion  of  thinking  100  or  200 
years  ahead  Is  extremely  presumptuoios  In  an 
age  where  technology  is  estimated  to  double 
every  10  years  or  so.  Long  before  the  year 
2065,  mankind  will  surely  have  found  a  way 
to  desalinate  sea  water,  and  river  water  will 
not  be  a  much  more  valuable  resource  than 
all  the  millions  of  tons  of  coal  which  lie 
unused  under  Alberta.  Yet,  60  years  ago, 
people  were  talking  of  conserving  Alberta's 
coal. 

It  Is  true  that  the  reservoirs  will  flood 
large  tracts  of  land,  as  you  point  out.  But, 
to  answer  that  point  on  Its  own  trivial  level, 
may  I  suggest  that  when  Canada  has  a 
population  large  enough  to  require  all  the 
land,  we  vrtll  be  big  enough  to  shut  off  the 
water  and  tell  the  United  States  to  do  with- 
out? 

The  most  Important  thing,  however.  Is 
that  before  we  refuse  to  sell,  we  should  find 
out  what  the  price  is.    If  we  can  tie  a  con- 


tinental water  policy  to  a  continental  oU 
policy  and  a  continental  pulp  and  pap>er 
policy  and  a  continental  mineral  policy,  then 
the  West  might  see  the  dawn  of  Its  golden 
age.  Perhaps  the  price  is  not  right,  but  it 
Is  too  soon  to  say.  One  should  at  least  look 
before  one  refuses  to  leap. 

David  J.  Duncan. 

Calgary. 

(One  has. — Editor,  The  Herald,) 


]From  the  Albertan,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Cana- 
da. Oct.  18.  1965, 
Water  Resources  Become  Vote  Issue 

Ottawa — Not  even  Canada's  great  water- 
sheds are  accustomed  to  the  currents  being 
generated  by  political  leaders  as  they  cam- 
paign on  whether  to  peddle  Canadian  water 
to  the  United  States, 

Prime  Minister  Pearson  threw  the  latest 
pebble  In  the  'tream  Friday  night  when  he 
said  on  a  telecast  that  his  government  Is 
planning  talks  with  the  United  States  on 
the  possibility  of  exporting  or  diverting 
Canadian  water  south  of  the  border. 

Mr,  Pearson's  disclosure  contrasted  with 
Resources  Minister  Lalng's  recent  speeches 
which  were  critical  of  American  proposals  to 
divert  Canadian  water,  but  did  not  rule  out 
such  arrangements. 

The  United  States  should  not  seek  a  solu- 
tion to  its  water  sources  by  looking  "sud- 
denly at  Canada  as  a  potential  source  of 
unlimited  quantities  of  fresh  water  which 
can  be  tapped  at  any  time,"  Northern  Affairs 
Minister  Lalng  said  in  Ketchikan,  Alaska, 
Saturday,  the  flooding  of  extensive  areas  of 
Canada  "in  Itself.  Is  undesirable," 

"Even  If  some  return  accrued  to  Canada 
from  this  scheme.  It  may  not  be  as  beneficial 
to  the  nation  as  the  establishment  of  local 
Industries  and  a  local  population  to  use  the 
same  water  In  Canada," 

Conservative  leader  Dlefenbaker  said  In 
a  speech  earlier  this  week  that  the  Liberals 
appeared  willing  to  "pull  the  plug  on  one  of 
our  most  vital  resources." 

However,  another  Conservative,  former 
agriculture  minister  Alvln  Hamilton  came 
out  strongly  for  water  exports  In  an  Inter- 
view in  British  Columbia  Friday 

Increasing  U.S,  shortages  of  water  have  led 
the  Americans  to  cast  covetoxis  eyes  on  Can- 
ada's Immense  supplies  for  some  time.  But 
one  specific  proposal  seems  to  have  drawn 
the  most  attention. 

In  Red  Deer,  Robert  Thompson,  national 
social  credit  leader,  said  plans  to  discuss 
water  exports  to  the  United  States  are  out 
of  order  at  this  time. 

He  said  in  an  interview  Canada  must  first 
guiu'antee  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  its 
own  needs.  An  extensive  study  of  demand 
and  resources  should  come  before  any  talk 
of  exportlne  water. 

The  Ralph  M.  Parsons  Co..  of  Los  Angeles 
and  New  York,  proposes  a  $100  billion  scheme 
Involving  collection  of  water  from  rivers  In 
British  Columbia,  the  Yukon  and  Alaska  that 
Is  now  draining  into  the  Pacific  and  Arctic. 

Trapped  in  giant  reservoirs.  It  would  be 
channelled  through  a  series  of  lifts,  and  tun- 
nels Into  the  Rocky  Mountain  Trench,  It 
would  form  a  500-mlle  lake  from  Prince 
George  to  Llbby,  Mont. 

Last  August  a  resolution  was  introduced 
In  the  U.S,  Senate  caUing  on  President  John- 
son to  urge  Canada  to  Join  the  United  States 
In  referring  the  Parson's  plan  to  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  for  a  report  on 
Its  technical  and  economic  feasibility. 


[From    the    Western    Producer.    Saskatoon. 

Sask..  Oct.  15,  1965] 

Major  Topic   in  Campaign:    Should  Canada 

Sell  Water? 

One    of   the    big   subjects    In   the   Federal 

election  campaign  Is  the  question  of  Canada's 

water  resources  and  whether  to  sell  them  to 
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the  T7nlt«d  BtatM  m  proposed  In  a  bundred- 
bllllon-doUar  scheme  by  a  private  American 
engineering  company. 

(Oen.  A.  O.  L.  Mclfaughton,  perhaps  Can- 
ada's greateat  authority  on  water  resources, 
recently  asked  Federal  political  pcu^es  to 
make  their  stand  known  on  the  subject. ) 

Prime  Minister  Pearson  on  October  15  an- 
notmced  that  his  Government  la  planning 
to  dliscuas  with  the  United  States  arrange- 
ments to  export  water  south  of  the  border. 

"This."  be  said,  "can  be  as  Important  as 
exporting  wheat  or  oil  or  anything  else — 
exporting  water — and  one  day  we'll  find  out 
bow  Important  this  resource  Is." 

But  he  added  that  Canada  would  have  to 
be  "awfully  careful"  to  meet  It*  own  water 
needs  before  exporting  any. 

He  said  the  Americans  are  finding  that 
water  Is  one  of  their  most  vaduable  and  be- 
coming one  of  their  scarcest  resources.  Can- 
ada had  "lots  of  water." 

"We  will  be  discussing  this  with  the  United 
States  who  are  very  anxious  to  work  out 
arrangements  by  which  some  of  our  water 
resources  are  °  3ved  down  south."  be  said. 
"This  can  be  one  of  the  most  important 
developments  In  ovir  history," 

The  Prime  Minister,  In  a  free-time  CBC 
telecast,  did  not  refer  to  recent  charges  by 
opposition  parties  that  the  Oovemment 
plans  to  surrender  Canada's  water  resources 
to  the  United  States. 

Oonserratlve  leader  Dlefenbaker  said 
earlier  In  the  week  that  the  Liberals  appear 
willing  to  "pull  the  plug  on  one  of  our  most 
vital  resotirces."  And  he  pledged  that  a  Con- 
servative government  would  oppose  water 
exports  or  diversions  to  the  United  States. 

New  Democratic  Party  speakers  have  been 
charging  that  U.S.  Interests  are  threatening 
to  swindle  Canada  of  her  water  and  power 
resources. 

Mr.  Pearson's  remarks  drew  fire  from  Social 
Credit  leader  Robert  Thompson.  He  said 
the  plans  to  discuss  water  exports  with  Wash- 
ington are  "out  of  order"  at  this  time. 

Canada  mvist  flrst  guartmtee  an  ample  sup- 
ply ot  water  for  its  own  needs,  be  said.  An 
extensive  study  of  demand  and  resources 
should  come  before  any  talk  of  exporting 
water. 

He  added  that  M  Canada  had  sufficient 
water  to  meet  her  own  needs  then  it  would 
be  wrong  to  refuse  to  channel  some  to  the 
United  States.  But  he  dldnt  think  anyone 
can  talk  about  exporting  It  "until  we  can 
guarantee  enough  for  Canada,  not  Just  for 
the  next  10  years,  but  for  all  years." 

Oeneral  McNaughton,  former  chairman  of 
the  Canadian  section  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission  recently  referred  to 
If  AWAPA  as  "a  monstrous  corporation  •  •  • 
which  would  be  formed  to  drain  our  re- 
sources from  the  Rocky  Mountain  Trench 
and  distribute  the  benefits  across  the 
continent. " 

NAWAPA  stands  for  the  North  American 
Wat«r  and  Bow«r  Alliance,  the  brainchild  of 
the  Ralph  M.  Parsons  Co.  of  Los  Angeles  and 
New  Tcrk.  Tb«  scheme  Involves  collection  of 
water  from  rivers  In  British  Columbia,  the 
Tukam.  and  Alaska. 

(From  the  Albertan,  Calgary,  Alberta.  Oct. 
18.  IMS] 
THs  KLxcnoN :  WA-mt  roa  a  CONTiNxifr 
Prime  Minister  Pearson  has  announced  he 
plans  talks  with  the  United  SUtes  on  the 
feasibility  of  carrying  out  a  huge  water  ex- 
port program  exporting  water  from  northern 
Canada.  There  seems  to  be  disagreement  In 
the  Liberal  as  well  as  In  the  Conservative 
eamp  about  the  advisability  of  such  a 
BChsme.  Now  under  study  Is  a  gigantic  river 
diversion  project  which  is  claimed  to  sup- 
ply the  dwindling  Great  Lakes,  create  a 
ernes -oontlnent  navigable  waterway  and  Ir- 
rtcat*  arid  parts  of  southoTi  United  States. 


I  Prom  Electrical  World,  Oct.  18,  1966] 

Cakadian  Spokesman   Ttlls   PoLmciANs: 

Don't    Givi   United   States    Water 

A  warning  not  to  ship  clean  Canadian 
water  to  the  United  States  was  made  by  Oen. 
A.  L.  McNaughton,  former  chairman  of  the 
Canadian  section  of  the  International  Joint 
Commission. 

In  a  recent  address  at  the  Canadian  Club 
of  Montreal,  McNaughton  referred  to  the  re- 
cent Heeny-Merchant  report,  which  sug- 
gested Canada  and  the  United  States  work 
out  energy  and  resource  problems  behind 
closed  doors.  Commenting  on  it,  he  said 
his  country  should  permit  technical  dis- 
cussions only  after  a  Arm  Canadian  water 
policy  had  been  formed,  by  way  of  public 
discussion. 

He  termed  the  North  American  Water  and 
Power  Alliance,  an  organization  proposed  by 
a  Los  Angeles  engineering  firm,  as  a  "mon- 
strous corporation  •  •  •  which  would  be 
formed  to  drain  our  resources  from  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Trench  and  distribute  the 
benefits  across  the  continent  at  a  cost  of 
some  hundred  billion  dollars." 

The  supply  of  clean  water  in  the  United 
States  can  be  Increased,  he  commented,  by 
a  concerted  attaclc  on  the  problem  of  pollu- 
tion. "If  our  friends  to  the  south  have  a 
hundred  billion  dollars  to  spend  on  the  prob- 
lem, let  them  apply  It  where  a  permanent 
solution  would  result  for  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  the  extravagant  scheme  now  being 
touted  under  the  name  NAWAPA.  which 
would  disposseee  Canada  of  her  water." 

A    no-export    policy    on    Canadian    water 
woud  dispossess  Canada  of  her  water." 
he  said.     "The  United  States  does  not  need 
Clean  Canadian  water." 

[Prom  the  Fairbanks   (Alaska)   News  Miner, 

Oct.  18.  19651 

Minister  Hits  Power  Alliance 

Ketchikan. — The  United  States  should 
not  seek  a  solution  to  Its  water  sources  by 
looking  "suddenly  at  Canada  as  a  potential 
source  of  unlimited  quantities  of  fresh  water 
which  can  be  tapped  at  any  time,"  Northern 
Affairs  Minister  Arthur  Laing  wrote  in  a 
speech  delivered  here  Saturday. 

Laing  was  unable  to  appear  in  person  as 
scheduled  because  of  travel  problems. 

Laing  said  he  was  referring  to  the  North 
American  Water  and  Power  Alliance,  a  HOO 
billion  project  to  provide  the  western  United 
States  with  Canadian  water. 

The  huge  scheme,  brainchild  of  the  Ralph 
M.  Parsons  Co.  of  Los  Angeles  and  New  York, 
involves  the  collection  of  water  from  rivers 
in  British  Columbia,  the  Tukon  and  Alaska 
which  now  drain  into  the  Pacific  and  Arctic 
Oceans. 

Trapped  in  giant  reservoirs,  water  would 
be  channeled  through  a  series  of  lifts  and 
tunnels  into  the  Rocky  Mountain  Trench. 
It  would  form  a  500-mlle  lake  from  Prince 
George,  B.C.,  to  Llbby,  Mont. 

Laing,  who  wrote  the  speech  delivered  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Alaska  State  Chamber  of 
Conunerce.  said  the  flooding  of  extensive 
areas  of  Canada  "in   Itself,   is  undesirable." 

"Even  If  some  return  accrued  to  Canada 
ftom  this  scheme.  It  may  not  be  as  beneficial 
to  the  nation  as  the  establishment  of  local 
industries  and  a  local  population  to  use  the 
same  water  in  Canada. 

"We  are  becoming  more  and  niore  aware 
of  the  potential  value  of  this  tremendous 
resource  and  it  Is  certainly  not  our  intention 
to  dispose  of  It  without  flrst  Investigating  all 
alternative  uses  and  assessing  which  may 
be  of  most  benefit." 

Much  of  the  water  shortage  problem  In 
the  more  densely  populated  parts  of  North 
America  could  be  solved  by  adequate  plan- 
ning and  control. 


"In  particular  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
densely  populated  regions  will  realize  how 
valuable  fresh  water  can  be." 

Friday  Prime  Minister  Lester  Pearson  said 
in  a  television  broadcast  that  Canada  must 
be  careful  "not  to  alienate  this  great  re- 
source without  taking  care  of  our  own 
needs." 

Exporting  water  to  the  United  States  "can 
be  one  of  the  most  important  developments 
In  our  history;  this  can  be  as  important  as 
exporting  wheat,  or  oil,  or  anything  else 
•  •  •  and  one  day  we'll  find  out  how  Impor- 
tant this  resource  Is. 

"We  will  be  discussing  this  with  the  United 
States  who  are  very  anxious  to  work  out 
arrangements  by  which  some  of  our  water 
resources  are  moved  down  south,"  Pearson 
said. 

Laing's  remarks  were  contained  in  a  text 
of  his  speech  released  in  advance  of  delivery. 


RECESS    TO   MONDAY    NEXT   AT    11 
AM. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  entered, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  11  o'clock  Monday  morning  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  26  minutes  p.m.)  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
until  Monday,  February  7,  1966,  at  11 
a.m. 

•* mmW  »■ 

SENATE 

Monday,  February  7,  1966 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  January 
26.  1966) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m., 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Rev.  H.  M.  S.  Richards,  D.D.,  Seventh- 
day  Adventists  Voice  of  Prophecy,  Los 
Angeles,  Csilif.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  Thy 
name  in  all  the  earth.  Our  Father  in 
Heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name.  It  is 
of  Thy  mercies  that  we  are  not  con- 
sumed, because  Thy  compassions  fail 
not.  They  are  new  every  morning. 
Great  Is  Thy  faithfulness. 

Bless  today  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  all  Members  in  their  ofiQces, 
committees,  and  especially  eis  they  meet 
here  In  legislative  session. 

Give  them  wisdom,  faith,  courage, 
physical  life  and  health,  end  Thy 
righteousness  which  exalteth  a  nation, 
knowing  that  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people. 

O  Lord,  King  of  the  world,  guide 
their  labors  in  this  troubled  hour  of 
history  so  that  liberty  may  still  lift  up 
her  torch  and  peace  and  freedom  may 
not  perish  from  the  earth. 

This  we  ask  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen, 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
be  considered  as  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  before  the 
pending  question  is  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate, there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments or  speeches  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  SEN- 
ATE SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
Report  on  Transfer  of  Research  and  De- 
velopment  Funds 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  rep>ort  on  the  transfer  of  research  and 
development  funds,  for  the  construction  of  a 
Sterile  Assembly  and  Development  Labora- 
tory at  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences, 

Report  on  Planned  Actions  in  the  Na- 
tional Aeronatttics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  piusuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  planned  actions  in  that  Ad- 
ministration, for  the  year  1966  program  (with 
an  accompanying  report;  to  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

Proposed  Approphiations  to  National  Azro- 
NAuncs  AND  Space  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  adminis- 
trative operations,  and  for  other  pmrposes 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

Report  on  Export-Import  Bank  Insttrancs 
AND  Guarantees  on  U.S.  Exports  to 
Yugoslavia 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export-lm- 
port  Bank  of  Washington,  Washington, 
DC.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the 
amount  of  Export-Import  Bank  Insurance 
and  guarantees  on  United  States  exports  to 
Yugoslavia  for  the  month  of  December,  1965, 
not  previously  reported,  totaled  $41,063;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Rxport  on  Progress  or  Armt  ROTC  Puoht 
Instruction  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  progress  of  the  Army  ROTC  flight  in- 
struction program,  for  the  year  1965  (with 
»n  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


Report  on  Additional  Pachjtiis  Project 
FOR  Marinx  Corps  Rssbive 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  InstaUa- 
tions),  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
nature  and  estimated  coet  of  an  additional 
facilities  project  to  be  undertaken  for  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training  Center, 
Washington,  DC;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  FACiLinis  Projects  Proposed  To 
Be  Undertaken  for  Naval  and  Marine 
Corps  Reserves 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  facilities  projects  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserves  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  NROTC  Plight  Instruction 
Program 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  NROTC  flight  instruction  pro- 
gram, for  the  fiscal  year  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Actual  Procuiiement  Receipts 
FOR  Medical  Stockpile  op  Civil  Defense 
Emergency  Supplies  and  Equipment  Pub- 
poses 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  actual  procurement  re- 
ceipts for  medical  stockpile  of  civil  defense 
emergency  supplies  and  equipment  purposes, 
for  the  quarter  ended  December  31,  1966;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Director  of  Selectivx  Service 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  his  report,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1965  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Report  of  Interstate  Commkbce  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Commission,  for  the  flscal  year  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Amendment  of  Section  208(c)  of  Intee- 
sTATE  Commerce  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  208(c)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  that  certificates 
issued  in  the  future  to  motor  common  car- 
riers of  passengers  shall  not  confer,  as  an 
Incident  to  the  grant  of  regular  route  au- 
thority, the  right  to  engage  in  special  or 
charter  operations  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;   to  the  Oommlttee  on   Commerce. 

Amendment  of  Intercoabtal  Shipping  Act, 
1933 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933, 
to  permit  the  Commission  to  require  the 
carilers  in  the  offshore  domestic  trade  to 
keep  uniform  accounts  and  permit  Com- 
mission representatives  to  inspect  the  ac- 
counts and  records  of  such  carriers  (with 
accompanying  papers):  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Amendment  of  Skipping  Act,  1916 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Shipping  Act,  1916  (with  accom- 
panying papers):  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


Report  op  SECURrrtes  and  Exchanhi 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Cotnmlsfiion,  for  the  flscal  year  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Ciurency. 

Report  op  District  of  Colitmbia  Armort 
Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  pro  tempore. 
District  of  Columbia  Armory  Board,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  that  Board,  for  the  flscal  year 
1965  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colimabia. 

Balance  Sheet  of  Potomac  Elbctric  Powek 
Co. 
A  letter  from  the  president  and  chairman 
of  the  board,  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co., 
Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  balance  sheet  of  that  company,  as  of 
December  31,  1965  (with  accompanying  pap- 
ers); to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Interim  Report  of  Intisnational  Joint 
Commission,  United  States  and  Canada, 
ON  Pollution  of  Lake  Eru,  Lake  Ontario, 
AND  the  International  Sbction  of  thi 
St.  Lawrence  River 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  an  Interim  refxirt 
of  the  International  Joint  Commission, 
United  States  and  Canada,  on  the  pollution 
of  Lake  Erie,  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  inter- 
national section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
dated  December  1965  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Report  of  General  Services 
Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Administration,  for  the  flscal  year  1965 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations, 

RxFORTS    ON    Disposal    of    Forkxgn    Excxss 
Property 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Washington,  D.C.,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  the  disposal  of  foreign 
excess  property  by  that  Department,  during 
calendar  year  1965;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  General  Manager,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy'  Commission,  Washington. 
D.C.,  rejwrtlng,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  dis- 
posal of  fcx-elgn  excess  property  by  that 
Commission,  for  the  flscal  year  1965;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Reports    of    Acting    Comptroller    Genekax. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  examination  of 
flnanclal  statements,  flscal  year  1965.  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  ptosslble  savings 
from  Improving  the  management  control  of 
projectUe  fuse  covers  and  other  reusable 
ammunition  components,  Department  of  the 
Navy,  dated  January  1966  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  on  Disposal  of  Foreign  Excess 
Property 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
Office  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, Veterans'  Administration,  Washington, 
D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  disposal  of  foreign  excess  property  by 
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that  Administration,  for  the  calendar  year 
1965  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

RrpoiT  OF  Advisost  Commission  of  Inter- 

GOVXaNUXNTAL    RZLJiTIONS 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
Washington,  D.C..  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  that  Commission,  dated  Jan- 
uary 31,  19M  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operatlona. 

Reports  on  Final  Sktixement  or  Claims  or 
CsxTAiN  Indians 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  Washington,  D  C, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  proceedings 
b«Te  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
the  claim  of  the  Ute  Tribe  of  the  Uintah  and 
Quray,  docket  No.  340  (with  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  Washington,  O.C., 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  proceedings 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
the  claim  of  the  Sac  and  Pox  Tribe  of  In- 
dians of  Oklahoma,  the  Sac  and  Pox  Tribe 
of  Missouri,  Sac  and  Pox  Tribe  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi In  Iowa,  docket  No.  143  (with  accom- 
panying papers):  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  l«tt«r  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission.  Washington.  DC., 
repwrtlng,  pursuant  to  law,  that  proceedings 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
the  claim  of  the  Sac  and  Pox  Tribe  of  Mis- 
souri, docket  No.  19S  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission.  Washington,  D.C.. 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  proceedings 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
the  claim  of  the  Ponca  Tribe  of  Oklahoma, 
docket  No.  324  (with  accompanying  papers): 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner. 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  Washington, 
D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that 
proceedings  have  been  finally  concluded 
with  respect  to  the  claim  of  the  Taklma 
Tribe,  docket  No.  162  (with  accompanying 
pap«rs ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  Washington, 
D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
proc«e<lla(s  have  been  finally  concluded 
with  respect  to  the  claim  of  the  Miami 
Tribe  of  Oklmhoma,  also  known  as  the  Miami 
Trlbs.  and  Harley  T.  Palmer.  Prank  C. 
Pooler,  and  David  Leonard,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  Miami  Tribe,  and  all  of  the 
members  thereof,  docket  No  124.  docket  No. 
07,  docket  Nos.  124,  314,  and  337,  and  docket 
Nos.  16-D,  a»-B,  89,  311,  and  315  (with 
accompanying  papers ) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Pboposeo  TsANsnz  of  Paintlncs  to  Fcoeiial 
Repttblic  of  Germany 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
for  the  transfer  of  three  paintings  to  the 
Federal  Bepublic  of  Germany  In  trust  for 
the  Weimar  Museum  (with  accompanying 
papers)  i, to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HBVOKT     or    COMMtTNITT     RELATIONS     SERVICE 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Community 
Relations  Service,  Department  of  Commerce. 
Waahlntton,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  that  Service,  for  the  fiscal 
year  19SS  (with  an  accompanying  report): 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RXPORTI    ON    PlTWlONB    To    AcCORD    FIRST 

PaiFauNCR  STATcrs  to  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 


of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  on  petitions  to  accord  first  prefer- 
ence status  to  certain  aliens  (with  accom- 
panying papers):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Reports  Pertaining  to  Fair  Labor  Standards 
IN  Employments  in  and  ArrECTiuo  Inter- 
state Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting,  pursuant  lo  law,  reports  per- 
taining to  fair  labor  standards  in  employ- 
ment in 'and  affecting  Interstate  commerce, 
dated  January  1966  (with  accompanying 
reports ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare 

Report  on  the  ErmcTs  or  Laws  Governing 
Youth  Employment  and  School  At- 
tendance O.N  YOtTH  OrrENSES  AND 
DELlNQtTENCY 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  effects  of  laws 
governing  youth  employment  and  school 
attendance  on  youth  offenses  and  delin- 
quency (with  an  accompanying  report):  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  of  N,\noNAL  Commlssion  on  Tech- 
nology. Automation.  and  Economic 
Progress 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary, 
National  Commission  on  Technology,  Auto- 
mation, and  Economic  Progress,  Washington, 
D.C.,  transniltilng.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
of  that  Cammisslon.  entitled  '  Technologj' 
and  the  American  Economy"  i  with  an  ac- 
companying report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  on  Estimated  Amount  of  Losses  or 
Costs  Incurred  by  the  Postal  Shivtce 
A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
Washington.  DC.  reporting,  pursuant  to  law 
on  the  estimated  amount  of  losses  or  costs  in- 
curred by  the  Postal  Service  In  the  perform- 
ance of  public  services,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1966  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ,  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil    Service. 

Report  on  ScixNTinc  Positions  in  NASA 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  Washington, 
D.C  .  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  scientific  positions  in  that  Administra- 
tion, for  the  calendar  year  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Report  on  PosmoNs  in  Grades  GS-16,  17, 
and  18 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts.  Washington,  D.C, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
positions  In  grades  GS-16,  17,  and  18,  for 
the  year  1965  i  with  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil   Service. 

Report  of  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  members. 
US.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  that  Commission,  for  the  year  1965 
(With  an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    TALMADGE 
8.  2878.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Carol 
Norman    Johns:    to   the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S  2879    A   bill    to   clarify   the   act   of    1960 
Which  amended   the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 


1936.  In  order  to  extend  the  life  of  certain 
vessels  under  the  provisions  of  such  act  from 
20  to  25  years:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BAYH: 

3.  2880.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  provide  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  service  academies  of  sons  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  killed  in  Viet- 
nam, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bath  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

S.  2881.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVTII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment  for 
chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplemental  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

S.  2882.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  to  June  30, 
1966,  the  period  for  initial  enrollment  In  the 
program  of  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged  provided  under  part  B 
of  such  title:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Boggs   when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BASS: 

S.  2883.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  benefits  of 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  further  extend  the  benefits  of 
higher  education  by  providing  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  educational  benefits  for  veterans  of 
service  after  January  31,  1955,  and  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bass  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.  ) 

By   Mr.   SPARKMAN: 

S.  2884.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Manuel 
A.  Zunlga:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  2885.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kenrlck 
Hamilton  Vernon,  Sylvia  Louise  Vernon, 
Francis  McLaudle  Vernon,  Carrie  Helloulse 
Vernon,  Richard  Seymour  Blckham  Vernon, 
Marlon  Rosalee  Vernon,  Marie  Elizabeth  Ver- 
non, and  El  vet  Anthony  Vernon;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bath) : 

S.  2886.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  accept  a  donation  by  the 
State  of  Indiana  of  the  George  Rogers  Clark 
Memorial  for  establishment  as  the  George 
Rogers  Clark  National  Historical  Park,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior   and   Insular   Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pastore)  : 

S.J.  Res.  136.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
an  Investigation  and  study  In  order  to  deter- 
mine means  to  encourage  and  promote  the 
use  of  nuclear  power  in  land,  sea,  air,  and 
space  transportation:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


EXTENSION  OF  LIFE  OF  CERTAIN 
VESSELS  UNDER  THE  MERCHANT 
MARINE  ACT 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, at  the  request  of  the  Committee 
of  American  Steamship  Lines,  a  bill  to 
clarify  the  act  of  1960  which  amended 
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the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  in  order 
to  extend  the  life  of  certain  vessels  under 
the  provisions  of  such  act  from  20  to  25 
years. 

The  association  advises  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  clarify  the 
intent  of  Congress  when  legislation  was 
enacted  in  1960  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936,  to  change  the  subsidy 
and  depreciation  provisions  so  vessels 
would  be  computed  on  a  25  rather  than 
a  20-year  life.  This  change  in  turn  re- 
quired amendments  to  the  closing  agree- 
ments with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  clarify 
this  matter. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2879)  to  clarify  the  act  of 
196C  which  amended  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  in  order  to  extend  the  life 
of  certain  vessels  under  the  provisions  of 
such  act  from  20  to  25  years,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


APPOINTMENTS   TO    SERVICE 
ACADEMIES 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  appointment  to  the  service  acad- 
emies of  the  sons  of  Armed  Forces  mem- 
bers who  may  be  killed  in  Vietnam  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Congress  has  wisely  provided  in  the 
past  for  the  selection  of  40  cadets  in 
order  of  merit  for  each  of  the  three  serv- 
ice academies  from  the  sons  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  were  killed  in 
action  or  who  died  of  wounds  or  in- 
juries received  or  diseases  contracted  in 
active  service  during  World  War  I.  World 
War  II,  or  the  Korean  conflict. 

My  bill  will  extend  the  same  privilege 
to  the  sons  of  those  servicemen  who 
have  lost  or  may  lose  their  lives  because 
of  participation  in  U.S.  military  opera- 
tions since  1955.  It  will  make  eligible 
for  academy  appointments  the  sons  of 
deceased  servicemen  who  have  received 
the  Armed  Forces  Expeditionary  Medal 
since  July  1, 1958,  as  a  result  of  President 
Kennedy's  Executive  Order  No.  10977 
of  December  4,  1961.  or  who  since  July 
3,  1965.  have  been  awarded  the  Vietnam 
Service  Medal  under  President  Johnson's 
Executive  Order  No.  11231  of  July  8, 
1965. 

Ml-.  President,  I  believe  it  is  entirely 
proper  thpt  Congress  give  special  recog- 
nition in  this  way  to  the  male  heirs  of 
those  servicemen  who  have  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  their  country.  Let 
me  point  out  that  my  bill  would  not  in- 
crease the  number  of  special  appoint- 
ments which  could  be  made  to  the  three 
academies  on  this  basis.  It  would  retain 
the  number  of  such  appointments  at  40, 
and  would  in  no  way  affect  the  size  of 
the  iastitutions  or  change  present  quotas 
for  choosing  cadets  by  other  methods. 

Although  the  number  of  individuals 
who  may  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
measure  may  not  be  large.  I  believe  that 
It  is  our  duty  to  extend  benefits  to  the 
sons  of  those  who  fight  in  Vietnam  or 
other  armed  conflicts  which  are  com- 


parable to  those  which  have  been  pro- 
vided for  those  who  took  part  in  earlier 
wars.  For  this  reason  I  urge  that  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
give  prompt  and  serious  consideration  to 
this  proposal, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred,  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  bill  iS.  2880)  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  in  order  to  provide 
for  appointment  to  the  service  acad- 
emies of  sons  of  members  of  the  Anned 
Forces  killed  in  Vietnam,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bayh,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2880 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4342(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  (1)  striking  out  "or"  at  the 
end  of  clause  (ImA),  (2)  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  clause  (1)  (B)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  "or". 
and  (3)  adding  at  the  end  of  sucn  clause  (1) 
the  following: 

"(C)  for  which  the  Vietnam  Service  Medal 
(established  by  Executive  Order  Numbered 
11231)  was  awarded,  or  for  which  the  Armed 
Forces  Expeditionary  Medal  ( established  by 
Executive  Order  Numbered  10977)  was 
awarded." 

Sec.  2.  Section  6954  (a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  (1)  striking  out 
"or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (1)(A),  (2t 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (1)(B)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  "or",  and  (3)  adding  at  the 
end  of  such  clause  (1)   the  following: 

"(C)  for  which  the  Vietnam  Service 
Medal  (established  by  Executive  Order  Num- 
bered 11231)  was  awarded,  or  for  which  the 
Armed  Forces  Expeditionary  Medal  (estab- 
lished by  Executive  Order  Numbered  10977) 
was  awarded." 

Sec.  3.  Section  9342  (a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  ( 1 )  striking  out 
"or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (1)(A),  (2)  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (1) 
(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon and  "or",  and  (3)  adding  at  the  end 
of  such  clause  (1)  the  following: 

"(C)  for  which  the  Vietnam  Service  Medal 
(established  by  Executive  Order  Numbered 
11231)  was  awarded,  or  for  which  the  Armed 
Forces  Expeditionary  Medal  (established  by 
Executive  Order  Numbered  10977)  was 
awarded." 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  ENROLL- 
MENT IN  PROGRAM  OF  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL MEDICAL  INSURANCE 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  extend  to  June  30,  1966.  the  period  for 
enrollment  In  the  program  of  supple- 
mentary benefits  for  the  aged  as  pro- 
vided under  part  B  of  that  title. 

The  voluntary  section  of  the  medi- 
care program  is  a  most  Important  one 
and  it  has  been  difficult  for  our  elder 
citizens  to  be  fully  Informed  as  to  the 
benefits  under  this  program  and  the  ef- 


fect of  the  financial  cc«nmltment  in- 
volved. As  a  result,  crash  efforts  have 
been  proposed  to  better  inform  our  aged 
citizens  of  this  program  in  an  attempt 
to  get  them  enrolled  by  the  March  31 
deadline.  If  a  person  does  not  sign  up 
by  the  deadline  he  would  have  to  wait 
2  years  before  he  would  be  eligible  to 
participate. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  it 
is  unfair  for  us  to  expect  that  a  ccwnpli- 
cated  program  such  as  this  can  be  fully 
understood  in  the  time  that  has  been 
available  for  explanation.  The  Commu- 
nity Service  Council  of  Delaware  has  in- 
dicated in  a  letter  to  me  that  they  feel  it 
is  totally  unreahstic  to  expect  this  pro- 
gram to  be  understood  to  the  point  of 
decision  in  the  time  presently  allowed. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  since  I  feel 
it  is  Important  that  as  many  people  as 
possible  understand  this  section  of  the 
program  and  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  decision  regarding  its  benefits,  I 
introduce  this  bill  and  hope  it  will  re- 
ceive favorable  consideration  by  the 
committee  to  which  it  is  referred  and  by 
the  Congress  as  a  whole. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  'S.  2882)  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to 
extend  to  June  30,  1966,  the  period  for 
initial  enrollment  in  the  program  of  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged  provided  under  part  B  of 
such  title,  introduced  by  Mr.  Boccs,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


VETERANS'   READJUSTMENT  BENE- 
FITS BILL 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  veter- 
ans' readjustment  benefits  bill.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  measure  conform  to  the 
bill  that  was  reported  from  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  other  body  last 
week. 

This  measure  differs  slightly  from  the 
bill,  S.  9.  passed  by  the  Senate  last  July. 
Under  the  Senate  passed  bill  a  termliml 
date  of  July  1,  1967.  is  provided.  Anyone 
entering  the  service  after  that  date  would 
be  excluded  from  receiving  benefits. 
However,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  I 
am  introducing,  a  permanent  program 
would  be  provided  for  all  future  veterans. 
The  bill  would  pick  up  at  the  point  the 
Korean  GI  bill  expired.  In  January  of 
1955  and  provide  for  continuous  future 
benefits. 

Mr.  President,  in  introducing  this 
measure  I  do  not  mean  to  detract  from 
the  bill  previously  passed  by  the  Senate 
in  any  manner.  It  is  a  good  bill,  one 
that  I  supported  at  the  time  it  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate.  In  some  respects 
it  is  a  stronger  bill  than  this  one  I  am 
today  introducing.  In  other  respects 
this  is  the  stronger.  My  hope,  however, 
is  that  one  or  the  other  will  pass  and 
be  signed  Into  law  because  I  believe  that 
both  are  good  and  the  need  for  such  a 
program  is  acute. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  the  GI 
bill  dates  back  to  World  War  II  when  it 
was  enacted  as  some  token  of  recompense 
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to  the  men  and  women  who  served  so 
gallantly  In  that  world  conflict.  Its  pur- 
pose was  not  only  to  recognize  the  vital 
sacrifice  made  by  these  troops,  but  to 
also  help  in  raising  the  educational  level 
of  a  nation.  After  the  Nation  became 
embroiled  in  the  Korean  conflict,  the 
concept  was  Eigaln  enacted  but  with 
slightly  different  benefits.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  general  period  of  time  that  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act  waa  passed  making  military  training 
compulsory. 

Unfortunately,  the  Korean  GI  bill  ex- 
pired in  1955  and  was  not  renewed  even 
though  the  compulsory  draft  law  con- 
tinued. 

Throughout  the  period  since  that  time 
we  have  had  various  periods  of  emer- 
gencies when  our  young  men  in  military 
service  faced  hostile  action.  They  have 
ranged  from  the  Berlin  and  Cuban  crises 
through  the  Dominican  Republic  affair 
to  the  current  struggle  In  Vietnam.  The 
same  reasons  exist  today,  and  have  ex- 
isted since  1955,  for  providing  such  a 
program  of  readjustment  benefits  as  ex- 
isted at  the  time  the  last  act  expired. 
When  the  action  in  Vietnam  Is  consid- 
ered, particularly  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  troops  serving  in  this  combat 
area,  then  even  more  Justification  for 
such  a  program  becomes  apparent. 

The  education  program  under  the  pre- 
vious OI  bills  was  the  largest  program  of 
mass  adult  education  even  undertaken. 
It  was  expensive,  costing  about  $14.5  bil- 
lion. Even  so  it  produced  an  unexpected 
bargain.  The  better  educated  veterans 
earned  higher  incomes  and  therefore  are 
returning  higher  taxes  at  a  rate  expected 
to  repay  the  entire  amount  Invested  at 
least  twice  and  possibly  thrice  over  in  the 
course  of  a  lifetime.  At  present  it  is 
paying  for  Itself  at  a  rate  of  close  to  $1 
billion  a  year  in  sMlditional  income  taxes. 

When  these  facts  are  considered  In 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
young  men  available  to  fill  essential  tech- 
nical and  professional  positions  Is  the 
lowest  in  ratio  to  our  total  population 
which  we  have  had  or  will  have  for  a 
decade  to  owne,  this  legislation  becomes 
doubly  important.  It  is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  we  utilize,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, all  the  talent  and  skill  of  our  popu- 
lation. This  bill  will  go  a  long  way  to 
insure  that  result. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (8.  2883)  to  enhance  the  bene- 
fits of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  further  extend  the 
benefits  of  higher  education  by  providing 
a  broad  program  of  educational  benefits 
for  veterans  of  service  after  January  31, 
1955,  and  certain  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bass,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Oommittce  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


OEOROE  ROGERS  CLARK  NATIONAL 
HISTORICAL  PARK 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  myself  and  my  colleague  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bath],  a  bill 
to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  aooept  from  the  State  of  Indiana  the 


George  Rogers  Clark  Memorisd  in  Vtn- 
cennes,  Ind.,  and  to  develop  related  his- 
torical sites  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  historical  park. 

The  Interior  Department  has  recom- 
mended the  site  for  development  and  ad- 
dition to  the  national  park  system,  thus 
giving  Indiana  its  second  national  mon- 
ument. Our  first  is  the  Lincoln  Boyhood 
National  Monument  In  Spencer  County. 

The  George  Rogers  Clark  Memorial  was 
t)egixn  in  1928  and  dedicated  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  1936.  A  circular  domed 
structure  supported  by  17  large  Doric 
columns,  it  contains  a  bronze  statue  of 
Clark  and  seven  large  murals  on  the 
walls  depicting  events  in  his  career  and 
the  history  of  the  old  Northwest  Terri- 
tory. Part  of  the  more  than  $2,400,000 
cost  was  provided  by  Federal  appropria- 
tions, and  in  1939  Congress  passed  a  bill 
making  it  a  unit  of  the  national  park 
system.  But  it  did  not  become  a  part  of 
the  national  park  system  at  the  time  be- 
cause a  condition  of  the  Federal  con- 
tribution was  State  maintenance,  which 
has  since  been  carried  out  by  the  In- 
diana Department  of  Conservation. 

Now,  however,  the  Interior  Department 
is  Interested  in  combining  with  this  beau- 
tiful memorial  other  historic  properties 
to  provide  the  George  Rogers  Clark  Na- 
tional Historical  Park.  The  memorial 
would  be  donated  by  the  State  together 
with  its  17  acres  of  property,  and  the  Park 
Service  would  arrange  to  administer  to- 
gether with  its  three  properties,  which 
would  remedn  In  non-Federal  ownership, 
by  cooperative  agreement.  Thus  there  is 
no  acquisition  cost  involved  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  places  of  great  histori- 
cal significance. 

The  items  to  which  section  2  of  the 
bill  alludes,  and  which  authorizes  these 
cooperative  agreements,  are  three  in 
number.  One  is  the  two-room  frame 
building  which  served  as  the  first  capitol 
of  the  Indiana  Territory.  From  1800  to 
1813  the  territorial  court  and  council 
chamber  met  here,  making  vital  deci- 
sions on  land  policy,  Indian  relations,  and 
military  affairs  for  the  area  which  was 
to  produce  the  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  part  of  Mirmesota.  The 
building  is  now  owned  and  administered 
by  the  State  of  Indiana. 

The  second  is  the  William  Henry  Har- 
rison mansion.  Grouseland.  Harrison, 
later  the  Nation's  ninth  President,  was 
Prst  Gtovernor  of  Indiana  Territory,  a 
post  he  held  from  1800  to  1812.  The  26- 
room  building,  dating  from  1803-04,  Is 
believed  to  have  been  designed  by  Harri- 
son himself  in  Georgian  style,  the  Terri- 
tory's first  brick  building.  Owned  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
it  was  designated  as  a  registered  national 
historic  landmark  in  1961. 

The  third  additional  historic  property 
which  would  become  a  cooperative  part 
of  the  new  historical  park  is  the  St. 
FYancis  Xavler  Catholic  Church.  This 
old  cathedral,  the  third  building  on  the 
same  church  site,  was  built  in  1824-34 
and  is  a  reminder  of  the  spread  of  re- 
ligion in  the  Northwest  by  the  explorer 
missionaries  who  first  built  a  rude  log 
structure  here  in  1749. 

Vincennes  in  this  early  period  wm  the 
western  outpost  of  the  Nation.    The  tak- 


ing of  what  was  then  Port  Sackville  at 
Vincennes  by  George  Rogers  Clark  in 
1779,  together  with  his  other  military  op- 
e rations  in  the  area,  made  an  important 
contribution  to  the  outcome  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary Wsu-  and  the  establishment  of 
American  control  in  the  Northwest. 
Clark  surprised  the  British  at  Fort  Sack- 
ville by  a  tremendously  difificult  mid- 
winter march  of  180  mdles,  largely  across 
flooded  lands  and  without  sufiBcient  food, 
following  his  capture  of  the  French-held 
Kaskaskia  on  the  Mississippi  River  by 
his  150-man  force.  Clark,  who  had  been 
commissioned  a  lieutenant  colonel  by 
Gov.  Patrick  Heruy  and  whose  troops 
were  supported  by  his  native  Virginia, 
renamed  the  fort  Patrick  Henry. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  by  the 
support  which  has  been  indicated  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  by 
the  prospect  of  making  this  excellent 
addition  to  our  national  park  system. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bin  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2886)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  accept  a  dona- 
tion by  the  State  of  Indiana  of  the 
George  Rogers  Clark  Memorial  for  estab- 
lishment as  the  George  Rogers  Clark  Na- 
tional Historical  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Bayh),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


USE  OF  NUCLEAR  POWER  IN  LAND, 
SEA.  AND  AIR  TRANSPORTA- 
TION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore],  I  introduce  a  joint  res- 
olution which  in  effect  provides  for  an 
Investigation  and  study  in  order  to  de- 
termine means  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote the  use  of  nuclear  power  in  land, 
sea,  air,  and  space  trarisportation.  The 
purpose  of  the  joint  resolution  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  there  is  no  coordina- 
tion or  correlation  between  the  potential 
of  the  use  of  atomic  power  in  all  trans- 
portation fields.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  I,  and  many  other  Sen- 
ators, believe  that  the  time  has  come  to 
move  forward  on  a  coordinated  basis  to 
investigate  the  possibilities  in  this  field. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  136)  to 
provide  for  an  Investigation  and  study  in 
order  to  determine  means  to  encourage 
and  promote  the  use  of  nuclear  power 
in  land,  sea,  air,  and  space  transporta- 
tion. Introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Pastore),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


CHANGE  OP  REFERENCE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 26,  S.  2824,  a  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
the  Southwest  Gas  Equipment  Co..  Inc., 
was  referred  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.     I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be 
discharged  from  its  further  considera- 
tion, and  the  bill  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senators  Douglas,  Hartke,  and  Jordan 
of  Idaho  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  130)  to  estab- 
lish May  8-14,  1966,  as  National  School 
Safety  Patrol  Week. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President, 
near  the  end  of  the  first  session  Sena- 
tors Carlson,  Metcalf,  and  I  joined  in 
submitting  a  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  64) 
to  provide  for  creation  of  an  Atlantic 
Union  delegation. 

We  are  pleased  that  a  number  of  other 
Senators  have  indicated  their  desire  to 
sponsor  this  resolution,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  names  of  Senators 
Bartlett,  Bass,  Dodd,  Fannin,  Fong. 
Gruen'ing,  Hartke,  Inouye,  Javits, 
LtuscHE,  Moss.  Prouty,  Pell,  and  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  be  added  to  the  list 
of  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 64,  and  that  their  names  be  listed 
among  the  sponsors  at  the  next  print- 
ing of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  Indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills: 
Authority  of  January  28,  1966: 

S.  2845.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  selection 
of  qualified  persons  to  serve  as  jurors  In  each 
US.  district  court  without  regard  to  their 
race  or  color:   Mr.  Fong. 

S.  2846.  A  bill  to  protect  clvU  rights  by 
providing  that  It  shall  be  a  Federal  offense 
to  injure,  oppress,  threaten,  or  Intimidate 
any  citizen  In  the  free  exercise  or  enjoy- 
ment of  any  of  his  civil  rights;  by  provid- 
ing criminal  and  civil  remedies  for  unlaw- 
ful official  violence;  and  for  other  purposes: 
Mr.  Fong  and  Mr.  Scott. 

Authority  of  February  2,  1966: 

S  2860.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  basic  pay 
of  enlisted  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices in  the  lowest  four  pay  grades  with  not 
more  than  2  years  of  service;  Mr.  Scott. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  has  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8126)  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  mini- 
mum wage  law  to  provide  broader  cov- 
erage, improved  standards  of  minimum 


wage  and  overtime  compensation  pro- 
tection, and  improved  means  of  enforce- 
ment; agreed  to  the  conference  Eisked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
MuLTER,  Mr.  Abernethy,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Springer,  and  Mr.  Nelsen 
were  apE>ointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  30)  to  provide  for 
participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Inter-American  Cultural  and  Trade 
Center  in  Dade  County,  Fla.,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

By  Mr,  DOUGLAS: 
A  statement  by  him  on  the  birthday  an- 
niversary of  Thaddeus  Kosciuscko. 


"FIGURES  DON'T  LIE"— CUTBACK  IN 
SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM  WILL 
REDUCE  MILK  CONSUMPTION  IN 
OUR  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  refer  to  yet  another  study  which 
shows  that  the  administration's  ill- 
advised  cutback  in  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram for  schoolchildren  will  reduce  milk 
consumption  in  our  schools.  I  have 
spoken  out  daily  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  against  this  false  economy  which 
saves  no  money  but  will  penalize  families 
with  school-age  children  without  reduc- 
ing Government  expenditures. 

This  study  was  carried  out  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  1955.  It 
was  conducted  in  Madison  and  Milwau- 
kee, the  capital  city  and  the  largest  city, 
respectively,  in  my  State  of  Wisconsin. 
The  study  measured  the  impact  a  de- 
crease in  the  cost  of  milk  to  the  school- 
children themselves  would  have  on  con- 
sumption. It  is  pertinent  to  this  discus- 
sion becatise  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
milk  to  these  same  schoolchildren,  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  ad- 
mitted will  result  from  its  plans  to  re- 
direct— I  call  it  "cripple" — the  school 
milk  program,  will  have  the  reverse 
eCfect. 

The  study  showed  that  a  price  reduc- 
tion per  half  pint  from  4  to  3  cents  in- 
creased consumption  in  Madison  by  41.8 
percent;  in  Milwaukee  by  10.5  percent. 
A  price  reduction  from  4  to  1  cents  in- 
creased constunptlon  in  Madison  by  a 
whopping  158.8  percent;  in  Milwaukee  by 
82.6  percent. 

Mr.  BASS.    Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  the  efifort  he  is  mak- 
ing in  behalf  of  continued  adequate  sup- 
plies   of    milk    for    schoolchildren    in 


America.  I  join  him  In  the  hope  that 
an  adequate  supply  of  milk  can  be  con- 
tinued without  curtailment,  and  that  the 
money  can  be  provided  to  assure  that 
every  child  in  America  who  desires  to 
have  a  glass  of  milk  during  school  hours 
may  have  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  support  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  I  thank 
him  for  his  remarks. 

Here  were  some  of  the  conclusions  of 
the  study: 

First.  The  greater  the  price  reduction, 
the  greater  was  the  increase  in  consump- 
tion. 

Second.  In  Madison  schools,  additional 
times  of  service  was  an  important  factor 
in  stimulating  milk  consumption,  espe- 
cially in  those  schools  where  the  per- 
centage reduction  in  price  was  small.  I 
think  this  is  a  p>oint  to  be  emphasized, 
Mr.  President,  because  the  Department 
seems  to  feel  that  serving  milk  in  mid- 
morning  and  midaftemoon  is  not  very 
important  where  you  have  a  school  lunch 
program.  This  study  shows  that  such 
servings  appreciably  increase  consump- 
tion. 

Third.  A  mail  survey  of  Madison 
housewives  Indicated  that  most  of  the 
increased  milk  consumption  at  school 
was  new  consumption,  not  the  replace- 
ment of  home  consumption.  This  means, 
of  course,  that  a  reduction  in  consump- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  slash  in  the  school 
milk  program  will  not  be  made  up  at 
home. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  do  well  to 
study  its  own  reports  before  it  decides  to 
cripple  the  school  milk  program.  The 
reports  show  without  exception  that  such 
a  move  would  be  a  real  disservice  to 
America's  schoolchildren. 


ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS  AGAIN 
PAYS  OFF  WITH  BIG  SOUTH 
AMERICAN  PER  CAPITA  INCOME 
BOOST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
tucked  away  in  the  back  of  yesterday's 
papers  was  a  story  of  great  significance 
for  a  South  America  of  free  non-Com- 
munist economies. 

Estimates  by  U.S.  economists  show 
that  this  year — for  the  second  year  in  a 
row — South  American  countries  seem  set 
to  surpass  the  target  of  progress  set  for 
them  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

There  is  deep  and  proper  concern  that 
the  population  growth  of  these  countries 
is  eating  up  any  economic  progress  that 
may  be  making.  Population  pressure  is 
indeed  a  problem.  But  allowing  for  this 
pre.ssure.  the  good  news  is  that  the  hemi- 
sphere aim  of  achieving  a  per  capita  in- 
crease of  2.5  percent  will  once  again  be 
met  and  passed.  Estimates  put  the  per 
capita  growth  in  average  income  at  2.7 
percent. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  President,  this  allows  for 
population  increase.  Overall  production 
will  go  up  by  an  impressive  $75  billion  in 
1966,  or  5.6  percent  as  compared  with 
last  year. 

This  suggests  that  the  $2  billion  a  year 
which  Congress  appropriates  Is  turning 
out  to  be  a  good  investment. 
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The  record  on  each  of  the  seven  large 
countries  Is  specially  Impressive.  Ar- 
gentina shows  an  Increase  of  5  percent, 
Brazil  6  percent,  Chile  5  percent,  Colom- 
bia 5  V2  percent,  Mexico  6  V2  percent,  Peru 
5^  percent,  and  Venezuela  6  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  yesterday's  Is- 
sue of  the  Washington  Post  setting  out 
and  expanding  on  the  figures  I  have 
quoted  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Ricoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Incomc   for    1966    To   Sotipass   Latin    Goal 

Preliminary  estimates  by  U.S.  economists 
Indicated  yesterday  that  for  the  second  suc- 
ceaslve  year  Latin  America's  economic  growth 
will  surpass  the  target  set  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

That  10-year  program  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress  In  this  hemisphere  alms  at 
boosting  average  individual  Incomes  by  at 
least  2.5  percent  a  year. 

According  to  preliminary  forecasts  made 
available  here,  the  19  Latin  American  Re- 
publics are  lUtely  to  record  in  1966  an  average 
lncom«  Increase  of  3.7  percent  i>er  person. 

This  compares  with  a  2.8  percent  per  cap- 
ita Income  rise  reported  for  1965  and  a  2.4 
percent  Increase  In  1964. 

Overall  production  Is  expected  to  climb 
even  more,  as  measured  In  constant  1962 
(first  year  of  the  Alliance  program)  dollars. 
The  gross  national  product  of  the  19  nations 
was  tentatively  forecast  at  975  67  billion  In 
19M,  a  6.6  percent  boost  above  last  year. 

Latin  America's  gross  national  product — 
a  total  value  of  goods  and  services — rose  5.7 
percent  in  1966  and  53  percent  In  1964. 
However,  the  per  person  inc.  ease  has  been 
less  than  half  this  percentage  because  of 
rapidly  expanding  papulations. 

The  new  statistics  are  being  read  with 
considerable  pleasure  in  Washington,  which 
supplies  some  92  billion  a  year  to  aid  the 
Alliance  program. 

About  88  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  is  found  In  7  of  the  19  countries: 
Argentina,  BrazU,  Chile,  Columbia,  Mexico, 
Peru,  and  VeneKuela.  T'he  preliminary  esti- 
mates on  theae  countries  show  up  this  way: 
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The  19-repubUc  total  does  not  Include 
Communist  Cuba,  which  is  not  a  member 
of  the  program. 


THE  HANOI  MYTH  OP  AN  INDIGE- 
NOUS REBELLION 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
recently  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
George  W.  Ball,  made  a  speech  before  the 
Northwestern  University  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation in  £>ran5ton.  111.  It  Is  entitled 
'The  Hanoi  Ityth  of  an  Indigenous 
Rebellion."  I  thought  It  was  one  of  the 
best  overall  statements  I  had  seen  con- 
cerning why  we  are  in  Vietnam.  It  con- 
tains a  background  of  the  other  actions 
-taken  by  us  for  the  same  general  pur- 
poses as  our  purpose  in  being  there. 


Mr.  Ball's  concluding  paragraph  was 
a£  follows: 

After  all,  It  Is  not  the  American  purpose 
simply  to  preserve  the  status  quo.  "That 
was  not  our  history  and  that  Is  not  our 
destiny.  What  we  want  to  preserve  Is  the 
freedom  of  choice  for  the  peoples  of  the 
world.     We  will  take  our  chances  on  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Ball's  speech,  as  printed 
in  yesterday's  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  It  is  one  of  the  best  articles  I 
have  seen  on  this  general  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Hanoi  Myth  or  an  Indigenous 
Rebellion 
(Speech  by  Hon.  George  W.  Ball.  Under  Sec- 
retary of  St.Ate.   before   the  Northwestern 
University  Alumni   Association  at  Evans- 
ton,  HI.) 

The  beginning  of  wisdom  with  regard  to 
Vietnam  Is  to  recognize  that  what  Ameri- 
cans are  fighting  In  the  jungles  and  rice  pad- 
dies of  that  unhappy  land  Is  not  a  local 
conflict — an  isolated  war  that  has  meaning 
only  for  one  part  rf  the  world. 

We  can  properly  understand  the  struggle 
In  Vietnam  only  if  we  recognize  It  for  what 
It  is:  part  of  a  vast  and  continuing  struggle 
in  which  we  have  been  engaged  for  more 
than  two  decades 

Lllte  most  of  the  conflicts  that  have 
plagued  the  world  In  recent  ye.xrs.  the  con- 
flict In  Vietnam  is  a  product  of  the  great 
shifts  and  changes  triggered  by  the  Second 
World  War.  Out  of  the  war.  two  continent- 
wide  powers  emerged:  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  colonial  customs 
through  which  the  nations  of  Western  Eu- 
rope had  governed  more  than  a  third  of  the 
people  of  the  world  were,  one  by  one,  dis- 
mantled. The  Soviet  Union  under  Stalin 
embarked  on  a  reckless  course  of  seeking  to 
extend  Communist  power.  An  Iron  Curtain 
was  erected  to  enclose  larne  area.s  of  the 
globe.  At  the  same  time,  man  was  learning 
to  harness  the  power  of  the  exploding  sun, 
and  technology  made  mockery  of  time  and 
distance. 

The  result  of  these  vast  changes — com- 
pressed within  the  breathless  span  of  two 
decades — was  to  bring  about  a  drastic  re- 
arrangement of  the  power  structure  of  the 
world. 

A    WESTERN    DAM 

This  rearrangement  of  power  has  resulted 
in  a  very  imeasy  equilibrium  of  forces.  For 
even  while  the  new  national  boundaries  were 
still  being  marked  on  the  map.  the  Soviet 
Union  under  Stalin  exploited  the  confusion 
ic  push  out  the  perimeter  of  its  power  and 
influence  In  an  effort  to  extend  the  outer 
limits  of  Communist  domination  by  force 
or  the  threat  of  force. 

This  process  threatened  the  freedom  of 
the  world.  It  had  to  be  checked  and  checked 
quickly.  By  launching  the  Marshall  plan 
to  restore  economic  vitality  to  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe  and  by  forming  NATO — 
a  powerful  Western  alliance  reinforced  by 
U.S.  resources  and  military  power — America 
and  the  free  nations  of  Europe  built  a  dam 
to  hold  back  the  further  encroaciunent  of 
Communist  ambitions. 

This  decisive  action  succeeded  brilliantly. 
NATO,  created  in  1949,  stopped  the  spread  of 
conamunlsm  over  Western  Europe  and  the 
northern  Mediterranean.  But  the  world  was 
given  no  time  to  relax  The  victory  of  the 
Chinese  Commur.lsts  in  that  same  year  posed 
a  new  threat  of  Communist  expansion 
against  an  Asia  in  ferment.  Just  as  the 
Western  world  had  mobilized  its  resistance 
against  Communist  force  in  Europe,  we  had 


to  create  an  effective  counterforce  in  the  Par 
East  If  Communist  domination  were  not  to 
spread  like  a  lava  flow  over  the  whole  area. 

BALANCE  MAINTAINED 

The  first  test  came  quickly  in  Korea. 
There  the  United  Nations  forces — predomi- 
nantly American — stopped  the  drive  of  Com- 
munist North  Korea,  supported  by  materiel 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  They  stopped  a  vast 
Chinese  army  that  followed.  They  brought 
to  a  halt  the  Communist  drive  to  push  out 
the  line  that  had  been  drawn  and  to  estab- 
lish Communist  control  over  the  whole  Ko- 
rean peninsula. 

The  Korean  war  was  fought  from  a  central 
conviction:  that  the  best  hope  for  freedom 
and  security  in  the  world  depended  on  main- 
taining the  Integrity  of  the  postwar  arrange- 
ments. Stability  could  be  achieved  only  by 
making  sure  that  the  Communist  world  did 
not  expand  by  destroying  those  arrange- 
ments by  force  and  threat  and  thus  upsetting 
the  precarious  power  balance  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

It  was  this  conviction  that  led  to  our  firm 
stand  in  Korea.  It  was  this  conviction  that 
led  America,  In  the  years  Immediately  after 
Korea,  to  build  a  barrier  around  the  whole 
periphery  of  the  Communist  world  by  en- 
couraging the  creation  of  a  series  of  alliances 
and  commitments  from  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  NATO  area  to  the  Paclflc. 

The  SEATO  treaty  that  was  signed  In  1954 
was  part  of  that  barrier,  that  structure  of 
alliances.  It  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  82  to  1. 

Under  that  treaty  and  its  protocol,  the 
United  States  and  other  treaty  partners  gave 
their  Joint  and  several  pledges  to  guarantee 
existing  boundaries — Including  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam established  when  the  French  relin- 
quished their  control  over  Indochina.  Since 
then,  three  Presidents  have  reinforced  that 
guarantee  by  further  commitments  given  di- 
rectly to  the  Republic  of  'Vietnam.  And  on 
August  10,  1964,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  88 
to  2,  and  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  416  to  0, 
adopted  a  Joint  resolution  declaring  their 
support  for  these  commitments. 

A  CREEK  ANALOGY 

Today  we  are  living  up  to  those  commit- 
ments by  helping  South  'Vietnam  defend  it- 
self from  the  onslaught  of  Communist 
force — just  as  we  helped  Iran  in  1946,  Greece 
and  Turkey  In  1947,  Formosa  and  Korea  In 
1950.  and  Berlin  since  1948. 

The  bloody  encounters  In  the  highlands 
around  Plelku  and  the  rice  paddles  of  the 
Mekong  Delta  are  thus  in  a  real  sense  bat- 
tles and  skirmishes  in  a  continuing  war  to 
prevent  one  Communist  power  after  another 
from  violating  internationally  recognized 
boundary  lines  fixing  the  outer  limits  of 
Communist  dom^lnlon. 

When  we  think  of  Vietnam,  we  think  of 
Korea.  In  Vietnam,  as  In  Korea,  the  Com- 
munists In  one  part  of  a  divided  country  ly- 
ing on  the  periphery  of  China  have  sought 
by  force  to  gain  dominion  over  the  whole 
But  In  terms  of  tactics  on  the  ground.  Greece 
is  a  closer  analogy.  For  there,  20  years  ago, 
as  In  South  Vietnam  today,  the  Communists 
sought  to  achieve  their  purpose  by  what  is 
known  in  their  lexicon  as  a  "war  of  national 
liberation." 

They  chose  this  method  of  aggression  both 
In  Greece  and  Vietnam  because  tactics  of 
terror  and  sabotage,  of  stealth  and  subver- 
sion, give  a  great  advantage  to  a  dlscipl-ned 
and  ruthless  minority,  particularly  where 
as  In  those  two  countries — the  physlcnl  ter- 
rain made  concealment  easy  and  impeded 
the  use  of  heavy  weapons. 

But  the  Communists  also  have  a  tnore 
subtle  reason  for  favoring  this  tvpe  of  ag- 
gression. It  creates  in  any  situation  an  ele- 
ment of  confusion,  a  sense  of  ambiguity  that 
can.  they  hope,  so  disturb  and  divide  free- 
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men  as  to  prevent  them  from  making  com- 
mon cause  against  It. 

This  ambiguity  is  the  central  point  of  de- 
bate in  the  discussions  that  have  surrounded 
the  South  Vietnam  problem, 

SUBVERSION     SINCE     1954 

Is  the  war  In  South  Vietnam  an  external 
aggression  from  the  north,  or  Is  It  an  In- 
digenous revolt?  This  Is  a  question  that 
Americans  quite  properly  ask — and  one  to 
which  they  deserve  a  satisfactory  answer.  It 
is  a  question  which  we  who  have  official  re- 
sponsibilities have  necessarily  probed  In  great 
depth.  For  If  the  Vietnam  war  were  merely 
what  the  Communists  say  it  is — an  indige- 
nous rebellion — then  the  United  States 
would  have  no  business  taking  sides  in  the 
conflict  and  helping  one  side  to  defeat  the 
other  by  force  of  arms. 

The  evidence  on  the  character  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  Is  voluminous.  Its  meaning  seems 
clear  enough:  The  North  Vietnamese  regime 
In  Hanoi  systematically  created  the  Vletcong 
forces;  It  provides  their  equipment;  it 
mounted  the  guerrilla  war — and  it  controls 
that  war  from  Hanoi  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

The  evidence  shows  clearly  enough  that — 
at  the  time  of  French  withdrawal — when 
Vietnam  was  divided  in  the  settlement  of 
1954,  the  Communist  regime  in  Hanoi  never 
Intended  that  South  Vietnam  should  develop 
in  freedom.  Many  Communists  fighting 
with  the  Vietmlnh  Army  were  directed  to 
stay  In  the  south,  to  cache  away  their  arms 
and  to  do  everything  possible  to  undermine 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government. 
Others — 80.000  in  all — were  ordered  to  the 
north  for  training  In  the  North  Vietnamese 
Army. 

The  evidence  is  clear  enough  also  that  the 
Communist  rulers  of  the  north  resorted  to 
guerrilla  warfare  in  South  Vietnam  only 
when  the  success  of  the  South  Vietnam 
Government  persuaded  them  that  they  could 
not  achieve  their  designs  by  subversion  alone. 

In  September  1960,  the  Lao  Dong  Party — 
the  Communist  Party  in  North  Vietnam — 
held  its  third  party  congress  In  Hanoi.  That 
congress  called  for  the  creation  of  a  front 
organization  to  undertake  the  subversion  of 
South  Vietnam.  Within  2  or  3  months 
thereafter,  the  National  Liberation  Front 
was  established  to  provide  a  political  facade 
for  the  conduct  of  an  active  guerrilla  war. 

NINE   REGULAR   RECrMENTS 

Beginning  early  that  year,  the  Hanoi 
regime  began  to  infiltrate  across  the  demar- 
cation line  the  disciplined  Communists 
whom  the  party  had  ordered  north  at  the 
time  of  the  settlement.  In  the  intervening 
period  since  1954,  those  men  had  been  trained 
In  the  arts  of  proselytizing,  sabotage,  and 
subversion.  Now  they  were  ordered  to  con- 
script young  men  from  the  villages  by  force 
or  persuasion  and  to  form  cadres  around 
which  guerrilla  units  could  be  built. 

Beginning  over  a  year  ago,  the  Communists 
apparently  exhausted  their  reservoir  of 
southerners  who  had  gone  north.  Since 
then,  the  greater  number  of  men  Infiltrated 
Into  the  south  have  been  native-born  North 
Vietnamese.  Most  recently.  Hanoi  has  begun 
to  infiltrate  elements  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Army  in  increasingly  larger  numbers. 
Today,  there  is  evidence  that  nine  regiments 
of  regular  North  Vietnamese  forces  are  fight- 
ing In  organized  unite  in  the  south. 

I  mention  these  facts — which  are  familiar 
enough  to  most  of  you — because  they  are 
fundamental  to  our  j)olicy  with  regard  to 
Vietnam.  These  facts,  it  seems  to  us,  make 
It  clear  beyond  question  that  the  war  In 
South  Vietnam  has  few  of  the  attributes  of 
an  Indigenous  revolt.  It  is  a  cynical  and 
systematic  aggression  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese regime  against  the  people  of  South  Vlet- 
^^^  It  Is  one  fvirther  chapter  In  the  long 
and  brutal  chronicle  of  Communist  efforts 
to  extend  the  periphery  of  Communist  power 
by  force  and  terror. 


UNACCEPTABLE    CONDITION 

This  point  iB  at  the  heart  of  our  determina- 
tion to  stay  the  course  In  the  bloody  con- 
test now  underway  In  South  Vietnam.  It 
also  necessarily  shapes  otir  position  with  re- 
gard to  negotiations. 

The  President,  Secretary  Rvisk,  and  all 
spokesmen  for  the  administration  have  stated 
again  and  again  that  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  Join  In  unconditional  discussions 
of  the  Vietnamese  problem  in  an  effort  to 
bring  about  a  satisfactory  political  solution. 
But  so  far,  the  regime  In  Hanoi  has  refused 
to  come  to  the  bargaining  table  except  on  the 
basis  of  quite  unacceptable  conditions.  One 
among  several  such  conditions — but  one  that 
has  been  widely  debated  In  the  United 
States — Is  that  we  must  recognize  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  as  the  representa- 
tive— Indeed,  as  the  sole  representative— of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

Yet  to  recognize  the  National  Liberation 
Front  in  such  a  capacity  would  do  violence  to 
the  truth  and  betray  the  very  people  whose 
llk>erty  we  are  fighting  to  secure.  The  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  Is  not  a  political  en- 
tity expressing  the  will  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam — or  any  substantial  element  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  population.  It  is  a  facade 
fabricated  by  the  Hanoi  reg^ime  to  confuse 
the  issue  and  elaborate  the  myth  of  an  In- 
digenous revolt. 

History  Is  not  obscure  on  this  matter.  As  I 
noted  earlier,  the  creation  of  the  front  was 
announced  by  the  North  Vietnam  Commu- 
nist Party— the  Lao  Dong  Party— in  1960. 
soon  after  the  North  Vietnam  military  leader. 
General  Glap,  announced  that  "the  North  is 
the  revolutionary  base  for  the  whole  coun- 
try." But  the  Hanoi  regime,  while  applaud- 
ing its  creation,  has  taken  little  pains  to  give 
the  front  even  the  appearance  of  authen- 
ticity. 

The  Individuals  proclaimed  as  the  leaders 
of  the  front  are  not  personalities  widely 
known  to  the  South  Vietnamese  people — or. 
Indeed,  to  many  members  of  the  Vletcong. 
They  are  not  revolutionary  heroes  or  national 
figures.  They  have  little  meaning  to  the 
ordinary  Vletcong  soldier  who  fights  and 
dies  In  the  Jungles  and  rice  paddles. 

Instead,  the  names  he  carries  into  battle 
are  those  of  "Uncle  Ho"— Ho  Chi  Minh,  the 
president  of  the  North  Vietnamese  regime — 
and  General  Glap,  its  military  hero.  When 
Vletcong  prisoners  are  asked  during  inter- 
rogation whether  they  are  members  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  they  customarily 
reply  that  they  owe  allegiance  to  the  Lao 
Dong — the  Communist  Party  of  North  Viet- 
nam— which  Is  the  equivalent  of  the  Hanoi 
Communist  regime. 

The  front,  then,  is  unmistakably  what  Its 
name  Implies:  a  Communist  front  organi- 
zation created  to  mask  the  activities  of  Hanoi 
and  to  further  the  illusion  of  an  indigenous 
revolt. 

The  name  of  the  organization  was  care- 
fully chosen.  It  bears  the  same  name  as  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  Algeria.  But 
there  the  resemblance  ends,  for  the  Algerian 
Front  did,  in  fact,  represent  a  substantial 
part  of  the  Algerian  population.  It  played 
a  major  role  In  an  insurgency  that  was  clear- 
ly an  indigenous  movement  and  not  an  ag- 
gression imposed  from  outside. 

The  Algerian  Front,  moreover,  commanded 
the  respect  and.  Indeed,  the  obedience  of  the 
people.  When  It  called  a  strike,  the  city  of 
Algiers  virtually  closed  down.  By  contrast, 
the  front  In  Vietnam  has  shown  Its  fictional 
character  by  revealing  Its  own  Impotence. 
On  two  occasions  It  has  called  for  a  general 
strike.  These  calls  have  been  totally  Ignored 
by  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  Algerian  Front  was  a  vital  force  in  the 
Algerian  community.  It  secured  the  overt 
allegiance  of  the  old,  established  Moslem 
groups  and  leaders.  As  the  revolt  progressed, 
Moslems  serving  In  the  Algerian  Assembly 


and  even  In  the  French  Parliament  an- 
nounced their  support  for  the  front. 

But  the  front  In  Vietnam  has  utterly 
failed  In  Its  efforts  to  attract  the  adherence 
of  any  established  group  within  the  society — 
whether  Buddhist,  Christian  or  any  of  the 
."^ects  that  form  substantial  elements' In  Viet- 
namese life. 

Quite  clearly,  the  people  of  Soutli  V'let- 
nam — If  they  are  aware  of  the  front  at  all — 
know  it  for  what  it  is  the  political  cover  for 
a  North  Vietnamese  effort  to  take  over  the 
South— in  practical  effect,  the  southern  arm 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  Communist  Party. 

REINFORCING     A    FICTION 

To  be  sure,  the  Vletcong  military  forces  In- 
clude a  number  of  Indigenous  southerners 
under  northern  control.  Neither  the  United 
States  nor  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
has  ever  questioned  that  fact.  But  the  com- 
position of  the  Vletcong  military  forces  Is  not 
the  Issue  when  one  discusses  the  role  of  the 
front.  The  Issue  Is  whether  the  front  has  any 
color  of  claim  as  a  political  entity  to  repre- 
sent these  Indigenous  elements 

The  evidence  makes  clear  that  it  does  not. 

It  is  ptu-ely  and  simply  a  fictitious  organi- 
zation created  by  Hanoi  to  reinforce  a  fiction. 
To  recognize  it  as  the  representative  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  population  would  be  to 
give  legitimacy  to  that  fiction 

The  true  party  in  Interest  on  the  enemy 
side — the  entity  that  has  launched  the  attack 
on  the  South  Vietnamese  Government  for  Its 
own  purposes,  the  entity  that  has  created, 
controlled  and  supplied  the  fighting  forces  of 
the  Vletcong  from  the  beginning— is  the 
North  Vietnamese  regime  In  Hanoi.  And  it  Is 
the  failure  of  that  regime  to  come  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  that  has  so  far  frustrated  every 
effort  to  move  the  problem  of  South  Viet- 
nam from  a  military  to  a  political  solution 

In  spite  of  these  clear  realities,  we  have  not 
taken — nor  do  we  take — an  obdurate  or  un- 
reasoning attitude  with  regard  to  the  front. 
The  President  said  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message,  "We  will  meet  at  any  conference 
table,  we  will  discuss  any  proposal — 4 
points,  or  14  or  40 — and  we  will  consider  the 
views  of  any  group" —  and  that,  of  course,  in- 
cludes the  front  along  with  other  groups 

As  the  President  has  also  said,  this  false 
Issue  of  the  front  would  never  prove  "an  In- 
surmountable problem"  if  Hanoi  were  pre- 
pared for  serious  negotiations.  But  we  can- 
not, to  advance  the  political  objectives  of  the 
Communist  regime  In  Hanoi,  give  legitimacy 
to  a  spurious  organization  as  though  it  spoke 
for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

EVERY     BOU.VDARy     IMPORTANT 

A  European  Irlend  once  critically  observed 
that  Americans  have  "a  sense  of  mission  but 
no  sense  of  history."  That  accusation  is,  I 
think,  without  warrant. 

We  do  have  a  sense  of  history  and  It  Is  that 
which  enables  us  to  view  the  war  In  South 
Vietnam  for  what  It  is.  We  Americans  know 
that  It  Is  not,  as  I  have  said  earlier,  a  local 
conflict:  It  Is  part  of  a  continuing  struggle 
to  prevent  the  Communists  from  upsetting 
the  fragile  balance  of  power  through  force  or 
the  threat  of  force. 

To  succeed  In  that  struggle,  we  must  resist 
every  Communist  effort  to  destroy  by  aggres- 
sion the  boundaries  and  demarcation  lines 
established  by  the  postwar  arrangements. 
We  cannot  pick  and  choose  among  those 
boundaries.  We  cannot  defend  Berlin  and 
yield  Korea.  We  cannot  recognize  one  com- 
mitment and  repudiate  another  without  tear- 
ing and  weakening  the  entire  structure  on 
which  the  world's  security  depends. 

Some  thoughtful  critics  of  our  Vietnamese 
policy  both  In  Europe  and  America  challenge 
this.  They  maintain  that  the  West  should 
not  undertake  to  defend  the  integrity  of  all 
lines  of  demarcation  e\'en  though  they  may 
be  underwritten  In  formal  treaties.  '  They 
contend  that  many  of  these  lines  are  un- 
natural since  they  do  not  conform  to  the 
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geopolitical  realities  aa  they  see  them.  They 
conteiul  In  particular  that — since  the  pass- 
ing of  colonialism — the  Western  Powers  have 
no  btialnesa  mixing  in  the  affairs  of  the  Asian 
mainland.  They  Imply  that — regardless  of 
our  ootnmltments — we  should  not  try  to  pre- 
vent Red  China  from  establishing  its  hegem- 
ony over  the  East  Asian  landmass  south  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

tNACCmUTC     PBEMlaX 

Proponents  of  this  view  advance  two  prin- 
cipal arguments  to  support  their  thesis. 

They  contend  that  the  very  weight  of 
Chinese  power.  Its  vast  population  and  its 
consequent  ability  to  mobilize  immense  mass 
armies  entitles  it  to  recognition  as  the  con- 
trolling force  of  southeast  Asia. 

As  a  second  reason  for  acknowledging  the 
Chinese  hegemony,  they  contend  that  for 
centuries  China  has  maintained  a  dominant 
cultural  and  political  influence  throughout 
the  area. 

They  claim,  therefore,  that  southeast  Asia 
lies  within  the  Chinese  sphere  of  Influence 
and  that  we  should  let  the  Chinese  redraw 
the  lines  of  demarcation  to  suit  themselves 
without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  southeast 
Asian  people. 

This  argim[ient.  It  seems  to  me,  does  not 
provide  an  acceptable  basis  for  U.S.  policy. 

The  assertion  that  China  through  hundreds 
of  years  of  history  has  held  sway  over  south- 
east Asia  is  simply  not  accurate.  Successive 
Chinese  empires  sought  by  force  to  establish 
such  sway,  but  they  never  succeeded  In  doing 
so,  except  In  certain  sectors  for  limited 
periods.  For  the  people  of  southeast  Asia 
have,  over  the  centuries,  shown  an  obstinate 
Insistence  on  shaping  their  own  destiny  which 
the  Chinese  have  not  been  able  to  overcome. 

To  adopt  the  sphere-of-lnfluence  approach 
now  advocated  would,  therefore,  not  mean 
allowing  history  to  repeat  Itself.  It  would 
mean  according  to  China  a  status  It  had  never 
been  able  to  achieve  by  its  own  efforts 
throughout  the  ages.  It  would  mean  sen- 
tencing the  peoples  of  southeast  Asia  against 
their  will  to  indefinite  servitude  behind  the 
Bamboo  Curtain,  And  it  would  mean  turn- 
ing our  back  on  the  principles  that  have 
formed  the  basis  of  Western  policy  in  the 
whole  postwar  era. 

Nor  can  one  seriously  Insist  that  geograph- 
ical propinquity  establishes  the  Chinese  right 
to  dominate.  At  a  time  when  man  can  circle 
the  earth  In  90  minutes,  there  Is  little  to 
support  such  a  literal  commitment  to  19th 
century  geopolitics.  It  Is  a  dubious  policy 
that  would  permit  the  accidents  of  geogra- 
phy to  deprive  peoples  of  their  right  to  deter- 
mine their  own  future  free  from  external 
force.  The  logic  of  that  policy  has  dark  im- 
plications. It  would  rationalize  the  greed  of 
great  powers.  It  would  imperil  the  prbepects 
for  developing  and  maintaining  an  equilib- 
rium of  powers  in  the  world. 

The  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter are  doctrinally  more  In  tune  with  the 
aspirations  of  30th  century  man. 

wntnaiiTD  btjsiness 

This  doea  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
political  shape  of  the  world  should  be  re- 
garded as  frozen  In  an  Intractable  pattern; 
that  the  boundaries  established  by  the  post- 
war arrangements  are  necessarily  sacrosanct 
and  Immutable  Indeed,  some  of  the  lines 
of  demarcation  drawn  after  the  World  War 
n  were  explicitly  provisional  and  were  to  be 
finally  determined  in  political  settlements 
yet  to  come.  This  was  true  in  Germany,  in 
Korea,  and  South  Vietnam  as  well. 

But  those  settlements  have  not  yet  been 
achieved,  and  we  cannot  permit  their  resolu- 
tion to  be  preempted  by  force.  This  is  the 
iMue  in  Vietnam.  This  Is  what  we  are  flght- 
ln«  for.   Thla  Is  why  we  are  there. 

We  have  no  ambition  to  stay  there  any 
longer  than  Is  necessary.  We  have  made  re- 
peatedly clear  that  the  United  States  seeks 
no  territory  In  southeast  Asia.    We  wish  no 


military  bases.  We  do  not  desire  to  destroy 
the  regime  In  Hanoi  or  to  remake  it  in  a 
Western  pattern.  The  United  States  will 
not  retain  American  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam once  peace  la  assured. 

The  countries  of  southeast  Asia  can  be 
nonalined  or  neutral,  depending  on  the  will 
of  the  people  We  support  free  elections  In 
South  Vietnam  as  soon  as  violence  has  been 
eliminated  and  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
can  vote  without  intimidation.  We  look  for- 
ward to  free  elections — and  we  will  accept 
the  result  as  a  democratic  people  Is  accus- 
tomed to  do.  Yet  we  have  little  doubt  about 
the  outcome,  for  we  are  confident  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  who  have  fought  hard  for 
their  freedom  will  not  be  the  first  people  to 
give  up  that  freedom  to  communism  In  a 
free  exercise  of  self-determination. 

Whether  the  peoples  of  the  two  parts  of 
Vietnam  will  wish  to  unite  Is  ai^nln  for  them 
to  decide  as  soon  as  they  are  In  a  position 
to  do  so  freely  Like  other  options,  that  of 
ramification  must  be  preserved. 

A    SHARXS    INTEREST 

In  the  long  run,  our  hopes  for  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  reflect  our  hopes  for 
people  everywhere.  What  we  seek  is  a  world 
living  In  peace  and  freedom — a  world  In 
which  the  cold  war.  with  its  tensions  ajid 
conflicts,  can  recede  into  history.  We  are 
seeking  to  build  a  world  in  which  men  and 
nations  will  recognize  and  act  upon  a  strongly 
shared  interest  in  peace  and  international 
cooperation  for  the  common  good. 

We  should  not  despair  of  these  objectives 
even  though  at  the  moment  they  may  seem 
rather  unreal  and  idealistic.  For  we  would 
make  a  mistake  to  regard  the  cold  war  as  a 
permanent  phenomenon.  After  all.  It  was 
lees  than  two  decades  ago  that  Winston 
Churchill  first  announced  In  Pulton,  Mo., 
that  "Prom  Stettin  In  the  Baltic  to  Trieste  In 
the  Adriatic,  an  iron  curtain  has  descended 
across  the  continent,"  And  two  decades  are 
only  a  moment  in  the  long  sweep  of  history. 

Diu-lng  the  intervening  years,  major 
changes  have  taken  place  on  both  sides  of 
the  Iron  Cxirtaln.  A  schism  hae  developed 
within  the  Communist  world.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  become  the  second  g:reatest  in- 
dustrial power.  The  Soviet  people  have  be- 
gun to  acquire  a  stake  in  the  status  quo.  and 
after  the  missile  crisis  of  1962  the  Soviet 
Union  has  come  face  to  face  with  the  reali- 
ties of  power  and  destruction  in  the  nuclear 
age  and  has  recognized  the  awesome  fact 
that  in  the  20th  century  a  war  between  great 
powers  is  a  war  without  victory  for  anyone. 

The  changes  taking  place  within  the  Soviet 
Union  and  among  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  are  at  once  a  reality  and  a  promise. 

Over  time — and  In  a  world  of  rapid  and 
pervasive  change  the  measurement  of  time 
is  difficult  indeed — we  may  look  forward  to  a 
comparable  development  within  Communist 
China — a  maturing  process  that  will  deflect 
the  policies  of  Pelplng  from  bellicose  actions 
to  a  peaceful  relation  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

After  all.  it  Is  not  the  American  purpose 
simply  to  preserve  the  status  quo.  That  was 
not  our  history  and  that  Is  not  our  destiny. 
What  we  want  to  preserve  Is  the  freedom  of 
choice  for  the  peoples  of  the  world.  We  will 
take  our  chances  on  that. 


TOO  MANY  GI'S  IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  now  nearly  21  years  since  the  end 
of  World  War  IT;  yet  Western  Europe 
continues  to  leave  its  defenses  entirely 
up  to  the  United  States.  We  are  In 
Western  Europe,  in  Germany.  Spain. 
and  Prance,  and  we  are  there  in  force. 
We  are  In  West  Germany  as  a  conquer- 
ing power. 


Maintaining,  as  we  do,  more  than  a 
million  men  of  our  Armed  Forces  over- 
seas in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  In  Europe, 
the  continued  maintenance  of  those 
forces  has  caused  a  burden  on  the  econ- 
omy of  our  country,  is  it  not  time,  and 
In  fact  is  the  time  not  long  past  due, 
for  us  to  withdraw  most  of  our  GI's  from 
Europe?  At  least,  if  we  do  not  with- 
draw most  of  them,  is  it  not  high  time, 
and  is  the  time  not  long  past  due.  that 
we  should  withdraw  at  least  75  percent 
of  the  men  of  our  Armed  Forces  from 
West  Germany,  France,  and  Spain? 

Spain  has  recently  joined  with  France 
in  taking  an  antagonistic  attitude  to- 
ward the  United  States.  The  West  Ger- 
man and  French  Governments  should 
relieve  us  of  some  of  the  excess  pressure. 
Why  shoiUd  not  the  highly  prosperous 
nations  of  Western  Europe  defend  them- 
selves with  their  own  soldiers  from  any 
threatened  Russian  aggression?  In  fact, 
any  aggression  from  the  Soviet  Union 
at  this  time  and  during  the  past  several 
years  has  seemed  absolutely  nonexistent. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  now  a  "have"  nation 
and  is  no  longer  a  "have  not"  nation.  It 
is  veering  toward  capitalism,  but  these 
allies  of  ours  are  not  only  antagonistic 
to  us  In  Western  Europe,  they  have  also 
given  us  no  aid  whatever  in  Vietnam. 

De  Gaulle  and  Franco  have  been  criti- 
cal of  our  messing  into  the  civil  war  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Also,  maintaining  a  large  force  in 
Western  Europe  has  resulted  in  bad  re- 
lations with  the  civilian  population  and 
the  dependents  of  our  soldiers.  German 
and  French  Government  leaders  keep 
their  own  forces  smaller.  We  bear  their 
burden.  The  outflow  of  gold  from  our 
country  is  not  really  due  to  American 
tourists  traveling  abroad.  Unfortunately, 
at  this  time  we  are  maintaining  340  OCO 
men  and  ofiScers  of  our  Armed  Forces 
in  West  Germany,  Prance,  and  Spam. 
In  addition,  we  maintain  approximately 
298,000  dependents  there.  Also,  officials 
of  our  State  and  Defense  Departments 
foolishly  entered  into  an  agreement — I 
believe  that  is  something  we  owe  to  the 
State  Department — with  the  West  Ger- 
man Government  to  employ  only  German 
nationals  as  clerks  in  our  commissaries. 
PX's.  and  other  facilities,  thereby  depriv- 
ing some  wives  of  GI's  of  an  opportunity 
to  be  gainfully  employed.  Wives  of  our 
noncommissioned  officers  with  grown 
children  and  other  dependents  qualified 
for  employment  and  wishing  to  work  are 
denied  gainful  employment  in  favor  of 
German  nationals  who  are  quite  fre- 
quently officious  and  incompetent.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  our  troops  plus  the 
expenditures  of  service  families  com- 
pelled to  rent  houses  and  apartments  of 
German  and  French  landlords  at  exor- 
bitant prices  have  helped  reduce  our  gold 
reserves. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Spanish  dictator.  Franco,  also  prof- 
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iteers  at  our  expense;  and  Just  recently 
he  ordered  further  restrictions  on  the  op- 
eration of  our  Air  Force  planes  from  the 
bases  In  Spain  for  which  we  pay  very  high 
rents. 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  would  do 
well  to  order  the  immediate  return  of  at 
least  100,000  men  of  our  Armed  Forces 
and  150.000  of  their  dependents  from 
France,  Spain,  and  West  Germany.  Here- 
after, officers  and  men  should  be  sent  for 
a  tour  of  duty  in  Europe  of  not  more 
than  13  months  instead  of  2  or  3  years; 
and  their  dependents  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  accompany  them. 

Finally,  may  I  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  present  budget  for  West  Germany 
provides  only  2'/2  percent  of  the  total 
budget  for  national  defense  whereas  our 
budget  provides  approximately  63  per- 
cent for  our  national  defense.  The 
time  is  long  past  due  for  us  to  quit  cater- 
ing to  the  West  Germany  Government 
and  Its  leaders.  Our  President  and  his 
advisers  in  the  State  Department  should 
not  concern  themselves  over  whether  or 
not  the  feelings  of  the  civilian  leaders 
of  that  country  or  of  other  West  Euro- 
pean governments  would  be  hurt  because 
we  finally  after  all  these  years  return  to 
the  United  States  a  substantial  number 
of  our  servicemen  and  their  dependents. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  allies  have 
refused  to  send  any  soldiers  to  aid  us  in 
Vietnam,  thousands  of  these  trained  sol- 
diers of  the  United  States  should  be  re- 
turned home  and  then  reassigned  to 
duty  where  they  are  really  needed. 
Furthermore,  operation  airlift  demon- 
strated we  have  the  capability  of  air- 
lifting an  entire  armored  division  with 
complete  equipment,  armor,  tanks,  ar- 
tillery, and  munitions  battle  ready  from 
continental  United  States  to  Europe  in 
less  than  48  hours. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  recently  received 
a  great  many  letters  substantiating  my 
po^jition  in  this  matter  from  constitu- 
ents who  presently  are  serving  with  our 
Armed  Forces  in  Western  Europe  or  are 
the  dependents  of  men  who  are  stationed 
there,  and  also  from  some  who  have  re- 
cently returned  from  that  duty.  The 
comments  and  viewpoints  In  three  of 
these  letters  are  so  clearly,  precisely,  and 
logically  set  forth  that  I  commend  them 
to  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  three  such  letters,  from 
two  of  which  I  have  deleted  the  name 
and  rank  of  the  officer  who  wrote  the 
letter,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Box  5357-R.  APO  N.Y.,  09633. 

November  28,  1965. 
Hon,  Stephen  M.  TotrNG, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deak  Senator  Young:  After  2  months  In 
Germany  I  am  forced  to  agree  with  your 
recent  proposal  to  withdraw  a  BUbstantial 
portion  of  our  forces.  I  have  visited,  talked 
to,  and  observed  many  American  military 
personnel  of  high  and  low  rank  and  believe 
they  are  living  exceedingly  well.  Those  who 
are  not  (particularly  senior  noncommissioned 
officers)  choose  to  live  In  substandard  econ- 
omy quarters  to  save  money.  In  driving 
through  the  former  U.S.  sector  of  Germany 
It  appears  that  literally  dozens  of  towns  have 
U&  military   garrisons,   complete   with   all 


the  trappings  of  peacetime  service — PX, 
clubs,  etc.  In  Wiesbaden  the  Air  Force  has 
a  recently  expanded  shopping  center  that 
can  best  be  described  as  a  department  store 
in  the  heart  of  Germany.  The  line  soldiers 
in  the  field  do  really  soldier.  But,  as  I  am 
sure  you  know,  for  each  of  them  there  are 
six  or  seven  behind  them — supply,  clerical, 
medical,  dependents,  civilian  employees 
(Civil  service.  Industry,  technical  representa- 
tives, teachers,  nonappropriated  fund,  etc., 
United  States  as  well  as  German ) .  Drastic 
consolidations  or  elimination  of  nonessential 
activities  and  reductions  in  personnel  are 
definitely  in  order.  Elimdnatlon  of  superflu- 
ous tactical  units,  as  you  have  proposed, 
should  trigger  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
administrative  activities. 

It  is  obvlovis  to  me  that  the  Germans, 
especially  those  in  low-level  positions  of 
authority,  do  not  like  us  and  do  not  want 
us  here.  They  tolerate  us  because  It  Is  to 
their  material  advantage  to  do  so.  They 
Insult  Americans  and  kick  them  around  at 
every  opportunity,  but  we  continue  to  take 
it  and  subsidize  their  economy.  The  Teutonic 
traits  of  superiority  have  not  changed  and 
"Deutschland  Uber  Alles"  is  still  the  national 
creed. 

Germany  is  prosperous  and  well  able  to 
finance  its  own  defense.  We  Americans 
should  wake  up  and  take  a  realistic  and 
practical  approach  to  our  commitments.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  any  other  nation  so 
freely  distributing  largesse  as  we  do.  Cer- 
tainly Germany,  If  It  were  In  America's  po- 
sition, would  insist  on,  and  get,  its  pound 
of  flesh,  with  interest.  And  there  are  too 
many  U.S.  generals  and  colonels  happy  with 
things  as  fat  as  they  are.  What  is  needed 
is  a  sharp  knife.  The  Germans  would  sur- 
vive and  secretly  admire  ua  for  it  while 
publicly  screaming  as  If  their  collective 
throat  had  been  cut. 

As  a  former  manpower  specialist  in  the 
Army,  It  occurred  to  me  that,  in  line  with 
your  idea  of  curtailing  activities  over  here, 
you  and  your  distinguished  colleagues  might 
find  some  form  of  a  facts  and  figures  study 
useful.  Before  my  retirement  In  1963,  I  was 
the  manpower  chief  for  the  Fourth  US.  Army 
at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  for  4'i  years.  In  this 
capacity  I  was  successful  in  achieving  a 
measure  of  economy  In  the  use  of  personnel, 
although  I  was  sometimes  overruled  by  my 
superiors  who  often  had  no  stomach  for  de- 
flating the  empire-building  tendencies  of 
their  subordinate  commands. 

I  propose  the  conduct  of  a  congressional 
manpower  management  analysis  or  survey  of 
the  military  structure  In  Europe  with  a  view 
to  reducing  those  activities  still  programed 
for  retention  which  prove  to  be  unnecessary. 
I  would  be  glad  to  discuss  the  matter  fiu-ther, 
should  you  so  desire.  In  any  manner  you 
might  consider  appropriate. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Walter  A.  RiEMENScHNEiOEa. 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  U.S.  Army  (Retired) . 


Hon,  Stephen  M.  Youno, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yotjnc:  It  was  vrtth  great 
Interest  that  I  read  your  thought-provoking 
January  1966  newsletter,  in  which  you  de- 
scribe our  national  burdens  which  accom- 
pany the  maintenance  of  huge  military 
forces  in  Western  Europe.  I  am  In  complete 
agreement  with  your  thoughts  and  Ideas  on 
this  subject. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  an  18-month 
tour  as  an  Infantry  ofllcer  with  the  VS. 
Army  in  Germany,  and  I  am  somewhat  con- 
versant with  the  anachronistic  situation 
which  arises  out  of  keeping  thousands  of 
soldiers  and  their  dependents  in  a  very  pros- 
perous country  where  the  need  for  our  pres- 
ence is  questionable  in  such  huge  nimibers 
and  under  the  present  political  situation. 


The  great  bulk  of  our  forces  la  in  Western 
Germany,  and  the  West  German  Government 
could  very  easily  relieve  us  of  some  of  our 
economic  burdens  by  increasing  the  number 
of  its  own  soldiers  to  take  the  place  of  our 
troops  In  Western  Germany.  No  doubt,  the 
West  German  Government  would  encounter 
.some  political  difllcultles  If  it  chose  to  In- 
crease the  size  of  Its  armed  forces:  the  great- 
est opposition  would  come  from  the  Eastern 
Euro|>ean  Communist  bloc  countries.  Ad- 
ditional opposition  would  come  from  other 
Buropeein  countries  and  within  Germany  It- 
self, I  don't  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  view  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
from  Western  Germany  as  a  lessening  of  our 
determination  to  defend  our  West  European 
allies,  especially  If  we  make  it  clear  that 
any  reduction  in  the  size  of  our  own  forces 
win  result  in  a  comparative  increase  in  the 
size  of  our  allies'  forces.  If  we  were  to  begin 
the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  from  Western 
Germany,  we  wovild  encounter  some  Initial 
opposition  from  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment; but  for  us.  with  our  present  entangle- 
ments m  Vietnam,  a  reduction  of  our  forces 
in  Germany  would  be  the  most  logical  and 
intelligent  step  at  this  time.  It  is  a  fact  that 
West  Germany  has  the  means  and  the  man- 
power to  Increase  Its  military  strength  to  an 
optimum  level,  which  would  allow  us  to 
maintain  token  forces  there  as  proof  of  our 
determination  to  honor  our  commitments. 

The  presence  of  large  numbers  of  troops 
necessitates  a  tremendous  outflow  of  funds, 
caused  directly  by  their  dependents.  Because 
of  these  dependents,  our  Government  must 
provide  family  housing,  schools,  teachers, 
hospitals,  commissaries,  service  stations,  de- 
partment stores,  and  other  services.  Of 
course,  the  slogan  "Buy  American"  Is  widely 
circulated  among  our  forces  In  Germany,  but 
we're  not  getting  at  the  cause  of  the  gold 
flow  problem  until  the  dependents  are  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.  In  some  In- 
stances, our  troops  who  are  living  In  billets 
In  Germany  are  subjected  to  substandard 
living  conditions  because  necessary  funds  are 
diverted  to  the  upkeep  of  dependents'  quar- 
ters. It  would  certainly  be  a  step  In  the  right 
direction  If  officers  and  men  were  sent  on 
tours  of  duty  to  Europe  for  not  more  than 
13  months  Instead  of  2  or  3  years — without 
their  dependents,  of  course,  "The  program  of 
13-month  tours  seems  to  work  well  with  our 
forces  stationed  in  Korea,  so  why  shouldn't 
a  similar  system  be  Instituted  In  Germany? 

All  this  leads  me  to  ask:  why  hasn't  our 
Government  taken  any  steps  to  remedy  a 
situation  which  demands  an  intelligent  and 
timely  solution?  A  few  years  ago,  "Opera- 
tion Big  Lift"  demonstrated  that  we  are 
capable  of  rapidly  transporting  large  num- 
bers of  troops  to  Europe  In  a  short  period 
of  time.  Therefore,  why  haven't  at  least 
some  of  the  troops  been  withdrawn  from 
Europe  already?  Is  it  our  Government's 
hesitation  to  offend  our  West  German  allies 
which  has  precluded  such  a  course  of  ac- 
tion? As  un  Interested  citizen.  I  am  curious 
to  know  whether  there  exists  In  Congress 
any  organized  efforts  directed  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  size  of  our  forces  in  Western 
Europe,  Do  you.  Senator  Young,  have  much 
support  for  your  views  on  this  subject? 

Through  your  newsletters  you  are  doing  a 
great  service  to  your  constituents.  Senator 
Young.  You  have  perceptive  views  on  a 
great  many  issues,  and  I  have  become  a  reg- 
ular reader. 


West  Berlin,  Germant, 

January  25,  I960. 
Senator  Stephen  Youno. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deas  Senator  Young:  I  am  an  Air  Force 
wife,  my  husband  Is  stationed  at  Templehof 
Airport  here  in  West  Berlin.  Last  week  on 
Armed  Forces  radio,  on  the  news  segment.  I 
heard  of  several  proposals  you  have  made 
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rsganUng  Mrvtctmen  In  Europe.  Being  a 
•ervloeman's  wife,  I  am  talUng  tbl«  oppor- 
tunity to  wrlt«  and  tell  you  of  my  own 
penooal  views  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  you 
wUl  read  my  letter,  perhaps  circumstances 
will  prevent  you  from  ever  even  seeing  it. 
but  nevertheless.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what 
I  feel  about  "our"  tour  here,  and  feel  better 
for  getting  It  off  of  my  chest 

Before  I  proceed,  let  me  tell  you  that  I 
wholeheartedly  agree  with  you  that  Euro- 
pean tours  should  be  lowered  to  at  least  a 
12-  or  13-month  tour,  and  no  families  should 
be  allowed  to  come. 

Since  we  were  not  allowed  concurrent 
travel,  because  of  lack  of  adequate  housing, 
my  husband  was  here  3^  months  before  I 
Joined  him  the  middle  of  last  July,  with  our 
two  children.  In  all  that  time,  he  was  not 
able  to  locate  quarters  for  us,  until  we  had 
almost  arrived  In  West  Berlin,  that's  how 
hard  It  is  to  And  housing  here.  Being  an 
airman  first  class  In  the  Air  Force,  we  are  not 
eligible  for  base  housing  here,  which  is  run 
by  the  Army,  as  is  everything  else  In  West 
Berlin.  They,  the  Army,  do  not  recognize 
his  rank  as  being  equivalent  to  their 
■ergeante,  consequently,  we  have  to  live  In 
the  so-called  economy.  You  Just  wouldn't 
believe  what  we  lived  In  for  3>^  months,  a 
dirty  filthy  basement,  cold  and  damp,  with 
ot>en  sewer  plumbing,  no  cooking  stove,  one 
bedroom,  the  rooms  so  small  four  people 
could  hardly  move  around  In  them,  for  this 
we  paid  $87.60  a  month,  plus  we  had  to  pro- 
vide our  own  heat  (coal) ,  and  pay  electricity. 
You  never  saw  such  dirt  and  filth  lu  all  of 
your  life,  and  since  being  here,  my  children 
have  been  nothing  but  sick,  my  baby  son,  so 
seriously  HI  In  December,  we  had  to  have 
surgery,  from  an  Infection  he  picked  up. 

Our  last  3  months.  November,  December, 
and  now  January,  we  are  living  In  two  rooms, 
with  a  kitchen.  In  a  dirty-filthy  bombed-out 
building,  up  on  the  fourth  floor,  It's  78  steps 
up  and  dovni.  we  have  to  share  the  bathroom. 
This  to  me  Is  the  most  unsanitary  condition 
ever  dreamed  up  by  man.  we  have  to  put  up 
with  the  noise  of  the  other  family's  comings 
and  goings  as  they  use  the  entranceway  too. 
Consequently,  we  wake  when  they  do.  and 
cannot  retire  until  they  do.  for  all  of  this, 
plus  all  the  noise,  lack  of  adequate  heat,  and 
hot  water,  no  clothes-washing  facilities,  we 
pay  the  grand  sum  of  $90  per  month.  My 
little  girl,  aged  4'2.  has  no  place  to  play, 
like  back  In  the  States,  where  they  have 
yards  for  kids.  In  West  Berlin.  It's  noth- 
ing but  apartments  and  more  apartments, 
street  after  street,  for  as  far  as  you  can  see. 
Consequently,  she  cannot  run  around  and 
get  the  exercise  and  fresh  air  she  needs.  For 
the  past  month  now,  my  husband  has  been 
looking  for  another  place  for  us  to  live,  but 
finding  adequate  housing  here  Is  next  to  Im- 
poaslble,  on  hlapay.  As  It  Is.  we  cannot  hard- 
ly make  ends  meet,  let  alone  pay  the  terri- 
ble prlcea  the  Oerman  nationals  charge  the 
American  OI.  who  Is  over  here  protecting 
them  against  communism.  The  going  rate 
for  a  half-way  livable  two-bedroom  apart- 
ment Is  anywhere  from  500  to  600  DM.  that 
la  9160  American  dollars,  plus  heat,  elec- 
tricity, and  gas.  If  they  have  It,  and  even 
then.  It  would  most  likely  be  In  an  apart- 
ment building  higher  than  Pike's  Peak.  Tell 
me  Senator,  when  my  husband  brings  home 
approximately  tl63  on  the  ISth  and  30th 
of  the  month,  how  could  we  possibly  pay  this 
outrageous  amount  of  rent,  and  still  be  able 
to  eat,  clothe  the  children,  and  live  like  hu- 
man belnga. 

Bating,  that's  another  story.  I  cannot  for 
the  life  of  me  figure  out  why  we  cannot 
enjoy  the  same  benefits  (prices)  In  the  com- 
missary here,  as  we  do  back  In  the  States. 
I  realise  that  shipping  food  across  the  ocean 
costs  money,  and  someone  has  to  pay  for  It, 
but  they  obtain  most  of  their  vegetables  etc., 
from  right  here  In  Europe,  but  we  still  have 


to  pay  such  high  prices,  that  It's  virtually 
Impossible  to  make  the  dollar  stretch  Into 
decent  meals  for  my  family.  Everything  here 
Is  at  least  10  to  15  cents  higher,  In  some 
caaes  much  more,  than  In  the  States.  For 
the  very  same  Item,  and  the  varieties  and 
choices  are  nil.  Even  hamburger,  which  Is 
considered  the  cheapest  thing  you  can  buy 
sells  for  67  cents  a  pound.  My  baby  has  had 
the  same  kind  of  baby  food  day  In.  day  out 
now  for  e'2  months  because  they  do  not 
stock  more  than  three  or  four  different  kinds 
of  meats,  vegetables,  fruits  and  the  like. 
On  lunchmeats,  we're  iucky  to  bring  home 
two  different  kinds,  if.  as  I  say.  we  ure  lucky. 
most  of  the  time,  the  cases  are  empty.  I 
think  I'd  fall  over  in  a  (aint  !f  I  saw  at  least 
an  Inexpensive  smoked  pork  shoulder  ham 
on  sale,  let  alone  a  regular  ham,  these  are 
Just  not  available  to  us. 

I  could  go  on  fur  pages  about  the  prices, 
and  on  how  many  things  we  have  to  do  with- 
out, either  because  It  s  unavailable,  or  else 
they  Just  dont  have  it  And.  we  are  advised 
not  to  buy  any  types  of  fofxl.  produce  or  milk 
on  the  Oerman  market  because  even  though 
It's  edible,  it's  very  unsanitary,  they  do  not 
refrigerate  meats  etc  .  the  doctor  at  the 
hospital  emphasized  the  fact  that  I  must 
not  ever  give  my  children  milk  bought  on 
the  Gennaii  economy  because  of  the  high- 
rate  of  tuberculosis  11  has  given  tiie  Ger- 
man children,  so  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
try  to  exist  on  what  is  available  at  the  Army 
commissary.  Tliere  is  one  item  I  forgot  to 
mention;  at  the  commissary,  you  can  buy 
all  the  dry.  or  else  damp  moldy  bread  you 
can  eat.  Now  let  me  teil  you  about  our 
labulous  Army  PX  here.  Here  you  have 
everything  you  cm  ever  possibly  want  in  the 
way  of  clothing,  providing  they  have  your 
size,  which  they  never  do  and  even  if  they 
did.  you  couldn't  possibly  afford  to  pay  for 
it.  Last  fall.  I  went  to  buy  my  little  girl 
some  panties.  I  was  one  of  the  lucky  ones, 
thoy  had  one  pair  in  her  size,  for  the  past  4 
months  I've  been  trying  to  get  her  a  pair 
of  knee-socks,  they  have  none,  will  not 
have  any  at  all.  so  I  was  told  by  the  Ger- 
man clerk.  Ail  of  my  children's  winter 
clothing  I  had  to  order  from  Sears  and  Roe- 
buck, and  SpiegPls  back  in  the  good  old 
United  States,  my  catalogs  have  been  a  bless- 
ing, but  then.  too.  you  have  to  wait  3-4 
weeks  fur  your  order  to  get  here,  unless  you 
want  to  pay  fantastic  air-mail  prices,  so  no 
matter  which  way  you  look  at  it.  you  have 
to  pay.  pay.  pay.  for  anything,  and  every- 
thing, while  you  are  enjoying  the  wonder- 
ful opportunity  of  an  overseas  tour  with 
yoxir  husband. 

Oh  yes;  I  could  have  stayed  back  in  the 
States  with  the  children,  but  that  would 
have  meant  being  without  my  hu-sbund  for 
2  years,  so  rather  than  do  this,  he  decided, 
as  all  fan.ily  men  do,  that  they'll  take  the 
3-year  tour,  but  believe  me.  had  he  known, 
or  had  I  known  what  It  was  going  to  be  like 
living  here.  I  think  he  never  would  have 
extended  to  take  this  tour.  You  see.  when 
he  was  given  thi.s  assignment,  he  did  not 
have  enough  time  left  on  his  present  en- 
listment to  cover  the  3  years,  so  he  had  to 
extend  his  time,  then  reenllst  after  1  year 
over  here.  If  he  wouldn't  have  extended, 
that  would  have  meant  he  would  have  had 
to  get  out  of  the  Air  Force,  and  lose  all  the 
service  time  he's  already  accumulated, 
which  Is  now  close  to  over  14  long  years 
of  service  to  his  country  Being  a  career 
man.  he  did  not  want  to  do  this,  so  he 
extended,  accepted  the  assignment,  and  here 
we  are.  barely  existing  and  certainly  not 
really  living,  with  more  than  over  2  years 
yet  ahead  of  us  to  face  here.  To  me.  to  have 
four  people  In  two  rooms,  with  no  room 
to  move  around  In.  no  clothes  closets,  no 
place  to  put  anything,  box  on  top  of  box 
piled  everywhere  so  that  we  can  hardly  move 
around,    no  place    to   run    my   children    to- 


gether with  unsanitary  toilet  facilities  u 
certainly  not  living  like  human  beings,  and 
I  certainly  think  that  the  Government  should 
do  something  about  providing  service  fam- 
ilies of  our  status  with  halfway  decent  hous- 
ing or  else  definitely  make  It  a  short  tour  for 
married  men.  and  leave  the  families  at  home. 

There  Is  one  more  thing  I  would  like  to 
mention  before  I  close  my  letter.  My 
daughter  will  be  entering  kindergarten  come 
next  September,  so  within  the  past  week 
we  have  found  out  that  In  order  for  us  to 
send  her  to  kindergarten  here,  which  too. 
Is  run  by  the  Army,  we  being  Air  Force,  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  the  Army,  the  grand 
sum  of  9100  Just  for  this  privilege.  I  think 
this  is  the  most  unfair,  the  most  unjust 
situation  I  have  ever  heard  of.  When  I 
think  of  the  "free"  education  our  kids  en- 
Joy  back  in  the  States,  why  then,  being 
Americans,  must  we  pay  to  have  our  child 
enter  kindergarten  which  the  Army  runs 
over  here?  If  you.  Senator,  can  think  of  a 
good  reason,  please  tell  me.  because  as  an 
American.  I  cannot  comprehend  such  a  thing 
as  being  fair  and  democratic.  It  Just  Isn't 
fair  and  I  Just  cannot  understand  It.  Now. 
In  order  to  rend  her.  I  am  going  to  have  to 
"dream"  up  a  way  In  which  to  beg,  borrow 
or  steal  8100  between  now  and  September 
so  that  she  can  go  to  kindergarten,  because 
most  assuredly,  on  my  husband's  pay.  I  can- 
not possibly  get  that  ridiculous  amount 
together  unless  I  take  a  dollar  here  and 
there  out  of  my  food  budget,  that  would 
leave  me  with  even  less  than  the  $40  total 
I  have  to  spend  on  groceries  on  my  budget, 
which  most  of  the  time  Just  doesn't  last  be- 
cause of  the  terribly  high  cost  of  living  here. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  say.  that  since  I've 
been  here,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  times 
I  have  asked  my  husband  to  please  find  a 
way  to  send  us  back  to  the  States,  but  that's 
an  Impossibility  unless  you  want  to  go  into 
debt  for  the  rest  of  your  life,  which  we  most 
certainly  cannot  afford  to  do.  not  with  two 
children  to  raise.  So  you  see.  Senator,  this 
Is  why  I  agree  with  you  on  your  opinions 
about  changing  things  over  here.  Please 
do  all  you  can,  perhaps  In  the  future,  ."^ome 
lucky  serviceman  and  his  family  will  be 
spared  the  tears,  worries  about  living  ex- 
penses, and  aggravation  about  the  horrible 
housing  over  here.  Incidentally,  all  econ- 
omy quarters  are  "supposed"  to  be  approved 
by  the  various  services,  but  let  me  tell  you 
they  most  certainly  are  not.  The  papers, 
etc..  are  stamped  and  signed,  no  one  looks 
at  them  or  Inspects  them  to  see  If  they  meet 
the  so-called  adequate  housing  standards. 
yet  we  are  expected  to  live  In  them,  when 
they  aren't  even  fit  for  pigs  to  live  In.  and 
I  am  not  exaggerating  one  little  bit. 

Thank  you  so  very  much  for  taking  the 
time  and  trouble  to  read  my  letter.  I  Just 
had  to  write  and  tell  you  how  I  felt  about 
things  here,  and  after  hearing  your  pro- 
posals on  the  news  program,  I  Just  couldn't 
put  It  off  any  longer. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


THE  SCIENCE  TEACHER 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
James  R.  Irving,  a  former  science  teacher 
and  presently  section  executive  secretary 
of  the  SAMA,  contributed  an  article  to 
the  American  School  Board  Journal  in 
May  of  1955.  It  has  since  been  reprinted 
and  rather  widely  distributed.  It  Is  en- 
titled. "I  Am  the  Science  Teacher."  It  is 
a  very  pointed  and  revealing  article  that 
merits  wide  distribution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Am  the  Science  Teaches 

( By  James  R.  Irving ) 

Somewhere  In  America,  today.  I  plant  an 
idea  that  may  well  Influence  our  civilization 
20.  30.  40,  50  years  from  today,  maybe,  Just 
a  few  years  from  now. 

Somewhere  In  a  classroom  this  morning  or 
perhaps  this  afternoon  In  a  laboratory.  I  am 
guiding  a  thought  or  a  hand  that  will  some- 
day hold  the  surgeon's  scalpel,  the  fate  o*  a 
vicious  disease  in  a  test  tube,  our  technologi- 
cal destiny — a  world  of  nuclear  power  for 
mankind  s  edification  and  benefit. 

Somewhere  In  a  school,  today,  my  own  love 
for  my  subject  might  well  cast  a  spark  Into 
the  tinder  of  a  boy's  or  girl's  mind.  He  or 
she.  too.  will  then  reap  the  boundless  satls- 
f.ictlon  from  examination  and  study  of  the 
world  around  them. 

Somewhere  In  the  quiet  of  my  office,  tired. 
after  the  day's  work,  the  enthusiasm  that 
I  show^ — the  answer  that  I  give — K;ould  easUy 
be  the  turning  point  in  the  life  of  that 
freckle-faced  boy.  For  bad  or  for  good,  a 
life  of  contribution,  or  one  of  mere  existence. 

Somewhere  among  the  laboratory  benches 
of  our  Nation's  schools,  as  we  look  through 
the  eyepiece  of  a  microscope,  confirm  Ohm's 
law.  or  watch  the  brilliant  flash  of  magne- 
sium ribbon.  I  alone  am  responsible  for  the 
degree  of  Impact  of  these  experiences  upon 
the  observer's  mind,  whether  they  care  about 
it.  whether  they  remember  a  part  of  It, 
whether  It's  Just  another  "laboratory  exer- 
cise." 

Somewhere,  today.  In  one  of  America's 
classrooms.  I  have  the  privilege  of  enhancing 
young  people's  awe  and  reverence  for  a 
Supreme  Power — God — In  whose  Image 
they  are  created.  Mine  Is  truly  a  magnificent 
and  splendid  work.  For  he  who  thrills  to 
the  wonders  of  himself  and  the  universe 
about  him  takes  from  that  experience  a 
greater  reverence  for  Him. 

Somewhere,  today.  I  am  guiding  the 
learner's  mind  to  the  beautiful  realization 
that  scientific  progress  is  evolutionary  rather 
than  revolutionary  In  character,  that  nuclear 
energy  concepts  of  this  moment  began  with 
Thales'  observation  556  B.C.  and  before,  that 
each  searcher  for  the  truth  slowly  and  labo- 
riously adds  his  bit  to  the  log  of  truth  until 
periodically,  one  of  us  Is  given  insight  Into 
the  cumulative  value  of  such  Isolated  obser- 
vations— and  ways  of  the  universe  are 
changed  overnight. 

Somewhere,  today,  let  me  call  attention 
to  the  actual  feebleness  of  man's  unaided 
senses,  that  we  alone  cannot  see  so  many 
of  the  world's  beauties  with  the  eye;  that 
much  of  God's  music  Is  never  heard;  that 
many  times  forces  we  cannot  feel  predestine 
our  existence;  that  taste  and  smell  are  many 
times  muted  to  our  environment. 

Somewhere,  today  and  every  day.  mine  Is 
the  constant  thrill  of  having  to  completely 
change  my  own  thinking  because  of  a  new 
dlEcovery  in  the  research  laboratories  of  the 
world.  Mine  Is  the  satisfaction  of  a  dynamic 
teaching  life — a  mind  constantly  In  quest 
of  the  truth. 

Somewhere,  maybe  today  or  tomorrow,  but 
sometime  before  they  leave  me — I  must  lead 
my  students  to  an  appreciation  of  the  power 
of  humility,  an  element  as  closely  en- 
twined with  the  science  scholar's  soul  as 
the  love  of  search  Itself. 

Somewhere,  today,  boys  and  girls  will  love 
science. 

I  am  the  science  teacher. 


CONCENTRATION  CAMP  FOR  DOGS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
In  the  most  recent  issue  of  Life  maga- 
zine. February  4,  there  appears  a  shock- 


ing article  entitled  "Concentration  Camp 
for  Dogs."  which  exposes  the  horrible 
treatment  of  dogs  and  other  animals, 
bought,  collected — or  pets  stolen  and 
then  sold  for  research  and  medical  ex- 
perimentation. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  make  it  clear  at 
the  outset  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
use  of  animals — rats,  mice,  hogs,  dogs, 
cats,  or  birds — in  medical  research. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  great 
advances  made  by  medical  science  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  had  not 
animals  been  available  for  experimental 
purposes. 

However,  the  unnecessao'  cruelties 
and  terribly  inhumane  treatment  to 
which  these  animals  are  subjected  and 
the  devious  means  by  which  these  ani- 
mals are  acquired,  many  of  them  pets 
who  strayed  or  were  lured  or  forcibly 
seized,  indicates  that  there  ife  immediate 
need  for  Federal  regulation  in  this  field. 

I  am  cosponsor  of  a  bill  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark]  which  pro- 
vides for  humane  treatment  of  animals 
and  the  humane  design  of  experiments. 
It  is  not  an  antivivisection  measure.  It 
legislates  against  unnecessary  cruelties 
in  experiments  for  research  purposes. 

The  unnecessary,  senseless,  inhumane 
cruelties  afflicted  on  animals  in  the  name 
of  research  and  science  sometimes  are 
enough  to  cause  one's  blood  to  run  cold. 
The  recent  expose  in  Life  magazine  of 
the  conditions  under  which  these  ani- 
mals are  kept  prior  to  their  delivery  to 
research  centers — starved,  diseased,  hor- 
ribly restricted  in  movement  and  details 
of  other  atrocities  of  low  grade  merce- 
nary dealers  too  disgusting  to  describe — 
once  again  casts  light  on  a  problem  that 
cries  for  correction. 

There  is  no  reason  for  these  animals 
to  be  made  to  suffer  so  horribly  and  for 
some  of  them  to  die  from  injuries  and 
starvation.  What  scientific  purpose  does 
it  serve  to  freeze  dogs  to  death  or  to 
starve  them?  It  is  inconceivable  that 
any  medica'-  man  or  research  specialist 
coiild  claim  that  the  correcting  of  these 
conditions  could  in  any  way  impair 
medical  research  or  that  such  conditions 
are  necessary  for  the  advancement  of 
medical  science? 

So-called  farms  which  are  in  reality 
concentration  camps  for  animals,  such  as 
the  one  described  in  the  Life  article,  have 
sprung  up  throughout  the  country  and 
are  operated  almost  without  regulation 
except  for  a  few  anticruelty  laws  that 
vary  from  State  to  State.  Such  laws  and 
the  operations  of  humane  society  officials 
and  a  few  other  fine  organizations  are 
the  only  thing  that  stands  between  dumb 
animals  and  indescribable  horrors.  The 
need  for  animals  by  research  laboratories 
has  made  the  supplying  of  these  animals 
a  big  business.  It  has  become  profitable 
for  low  grade  brutish  men  to  snatch  or 
lure  pets  away  from  their  homes. 

Some  unscrupulous  dealers  are  touring 
the  countryside  picking  up  stray  dogs  and 
cats  and  selling  them  to  these  animal 
concentration  camps.  Who  knows  how 
many  family  pets  loved  by  children  and 
nursed  through  sickness  adding  to  the 
happiness  of  families,  have  been  taken 
when  they  wandered  from  their  yards. 


Many  a  dog  or  cat  which  some  child 
loved  and  thinks  just  lost  Is  now  prob- 
ably starving  to  death  in  some  "animal 
Auschwitz." 

I  am  not  maintaining  that  animals 
should  not  be  used  for  legitimate  medical 
research  purposes,  but  I  do  assert  that 
this  sort  of  thing  should  be  controlled, 
regulated,  and  carefully  supervised.  Un- 
scrupulous operators  who  conduct,  for 
profit,  their  business  with  cruelty  and 
neglect  should  be  weeded  out.  Tlie 
quacks  and  sadists  must  go.  We  must 
see  to  it  that  those  experiments  that  are 
conducted  are  absolutely  necessary  and 
the  animals  themselves  are  subjected  to  a 
minimum  of  torture. 

Mr.  President,  my  record  in  support 
of  medical  research  and  education  speaks 
for  Itself.  I  would  not  introduce  or  sup- 
port any  measure  to  outlaw  or  curtail  re- 
search which  is  responsibly  and  hu- 
manely conducted. 

However,  needless  suffering  does  noth- 
ing to  advance  science  or  human  welfare, 
and  a  nation  as  idealistic  in  tradition  and 
as  large  in  resources  as  ours  must  not 
condone  this  cruelty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
opposition  to  the  legislation  introduced 
by  Senator  Clark  comes  in  large  measure 
from  the  organizations  which  prey  upon 
helpless  animals  for  profit  made  by  sell- 
ing them  to  laboratories  for  research  ex- 
periments. 

This  bill  applies  only  to  vertebrate  ani- 
mals used  in  experiments  by  Federal 
agencies  and  by  recipients  of  grants  from 
the  Federal  Government.  There  are 
many  Instances  on  record  In  which  sci- 
entists working  for  Federal  agencies  were 
guilty  of  unnecessary  cruelty  and  torture 
of  animals  used  in  research  experiments. 
Since  the  Federal  Government  is  one  of 
the  biggest  customers  for  experimental 
animals  and,  through  research  grants, 
one  of  the  main  supporters  of  research 
laboratories  throughout  the  Nation.  It  Is 
not  only  the  Government's  rtght.  but  our 
duty  to  see  that  something  is  done  to  cor- 
rect this  intolerable  situation.  Perhaps 
such  legislation  would  encourage  State 
governments  to  enact  similar  laws. 

The  New  York  Times  put  it  very  simply 
in  an  editorial  when  it  said: 

The  bill  would  Insure  decent  treatment  of 
laboratory  animals,  Including  adeqtiate  rest 
and  exercise  areas,  proper  feeding,  and  sani- 
tation. Where  subjected  to  painful  t€st.s, 
animals  would  be  ane8thetl2ied — now  not  al- 
ways the  case.  None  of  these  is  antivivisec- 
tion legislation.  Medical  and  scientific  re- 
search must  continue  for  man's  health  and 
benefit.  But  human  carelessness  and  cruelty 
to  animals  are  always  present — and  always 
unnecessary. 

Mr.  President,  man's  inhumane  treat- 
ment to  man  is  not  so  separate  from  his 
inhumanity  to  animals  that  he  can  afford 
to  ignore  the  conditions  that  now  exist. 
Mercy  is  indivisible. 

I  speak  with  considerable  feeling  on 
this  subject.  My  home  has  been  bright- 
ened for  the  past  several  years  by  the 
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fact  It  Is  also  the  home  of  a  dog  and  two 
cats.  One  was  a  starving,  terrified  little 
kitten  that  I  picked  up  around  midnight 
2  years  ago  In  the  bushes  adjoining  a 
Washington  apartment.  At  that  time 
she  was  nearly  dead;  now  she  has  grown 
to  be  a  beautiful,  affectionate  cat.  I 
speak  for  adults  and  children  the  country 
over  made  happier  because  of  faithful 
dogs  and  affectionate  cats  who  have  be- 
come really  a  part  of  their  family  life. 

Legislation  setting  forth  standards  for 
the  treatment  of  animals  used  in  re- 
search experiments  should  be  enacted 
without  further  useless  delay. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pref- 
ace to  the  fine,  nine-page  featured  ar- 
ticle In  Life  of  February  4,  1966,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  and 
may  I  express  the  hope  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  not  read  this  article 
procure  Life  and  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pkts  fob  Sai^  Chkap — No  QxTXsnoNs  Askxo: 
CoNCKimuTiON  Camps  ro*  Docs 

The  dog'a  name  Is  Lucky.  He  Is  a  lemon- 
colored  English  Pointer  with  a  flne  head 
and  subtle  signs  of  good,  expensive  breeding. 
But  when  a  woman  from  the  Animal  Rescue 
Institute  came  acroas  Lucky  at  a  Sulphur, 
Okla.,  fair  3  weeks  ago,  this  Is  what  she  saw — 
a  pathetic,  emaciated  horror,  cowering, 
hopeless  and  up  for  auction.  The  womaii 
bought  blm  for  13  pliis  a  a  dollar  for  the 
chain. 

Lucky  has  his  counterparts  all  over  the 
United  States.  Unacrupulous  dog  dealers 
taking  advantage  of  the  growing  demand  for 
dogs  for  vital  medical  research,  are  running  a 
lucrative  and  unsavory  business.  Laborato- 
ries now  need  almost  a  million  dogs  a  year. 
To  cash  In  on  this  need,  the  dealers  rove  the 
country  paying  a  buck  or  two  to  anyone  who 
comes  forward  with  a  dog,  and  no  questions 
asked.  Family  pets,  trained  to  obedience  and 
easy  to  handle,  are  especially  prized,  and  the 
Humane  Society  of  the  United  States,  esti- 
mates that  60  percent  of  all  missing  pets  have 
b«en  stolen  by  dognapers,  who  In  turn  sell 
them  to  the  dealers.  Some  dealers  keep  big 
Inventories  of  dogs  In  unspeakably  aithy 
oompounda  that  seem  scarcely  less  appalling 
than  the  concentration  camps  of  World  War 
n.  liany  do  not  sell  directly  to  labs  but 
■Imply  dispose  of  their  packs  at  auction 
where  the  going  rate  Is  30  cents  a  pound. 
Puppies,  often  drenched  In  their  own  vomit, 
ssU  for  10  cents  apiece.  Stirred  by  revela- 
tions to  a  House  subcommittee  of  such  out- 
rages and  prodded  by  the  continuing  raids  on 
these  camps  by  humane  societies.  Congress 
already  has  eight  bills  pending,  any  of  which 
would  outlaw  these  shameful  conditions. 


PRESENTATION  OP  HOLLZER 
AWARD  TO  MR.  OTIS  CHANDLER 
BY  VICTOR  CARTER 

ICr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
iiary  23.  Mr.  Otis  Chandler,  the  publisher 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  was  presented 
with  the  Hollzer  Award  for  "outstanding 
service  In  the  field  of  human  relations." 

The  award  was  made  at  the  Jewish 
Federation  Council  of  Greater  Los  An- 
geles at  its  annual  meeting.  It  Ls  In 
memory  of  a  late  great  Federal  Judge 
who  served  his  country  on  the  Federal 
bench  for  many  years  In  the  dty  of  Los 
Angeles. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  Is  one  of  the 
great  newspapers  of  this  country.    It  Ls 


fearless  and  outspoken.  It  Is  dedicated 
not  simply  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
which  It  serves,  but,  beyond  that,  to  the 
State  of  California  and  to  this  great  free 
Republic  of  ours. 

In  accepting  the  award,  Mr.  Chandler 
spoke  of  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
beset  our  society.  He  alluded  particu- 
larly to  the  tragedy  of  Watts,  which  he 
correctly  described  as  a  "revolution." 

He  suggests — and  I  agree  with  him — 
that  the  Watts  riots  did  shake  the  very 
foundation  of  the  Los  Angeles  commu- 
nity from  its  lethargy  and  thereby  caused 
many  people  to  think  seriously  for  the 
first  time  about  this  very  difficult  prob- 
lem of  human  relations. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  Mr.  President,  our 
free  society  is  on  trial.  We  are  almost 
200  million  strong,  representing  every 
race  and  creed.  We  need  to  demonstrate 
our  zeal  for  peace  with  justice  for  all 
men  by  demonstrating  that  peace  with 
Justice  for  all  our  fellow  Americans  be- 
gins at  home. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Chandler  and  the 
text  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Victor  Carter, 
who  made  the  presentation,  both  appear 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Presentation  of  Hollzxr  Awabd  to  Mr.  Otis 
Chandlek  bt  Victob  Cabtee,  Jantjakt  23, 
1966 

One  of  the  highlights  of  each  annual  meet- 
ing Is  the  presentation  of  the  award,  named 
In  memory  of  the  first  president  of  our  or- 
ganization, the  late  Judge  Harry  Hollzer. 

It  Is  given  as  an  expression  of  appreciation 
by  the  Jewish  community — which  numbers 
half  a  million  souls — for  an  outstanding  and 
Important  contribution  In  the  field  of  hu- 
man relations. 

In  honoring  Mr.  Otis  Chandler,  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  Jewish 
Federation-Council  pays  tribute  to  a  prom- 
inent leader  and  benefactor  of  the  commu- 
nity and  the  great  institution  which  he 
heads.  Indeed  the  Los  Angeles  Times  ranks 
as  one  of  the  most  Important  Institutions  of 
California. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Hollzer  Award  Com- 
mittee— which  I  had  the  honor  to  chair — 
unanimous  agreement  was  reached  rather 
quickly  that  of  the  many  outstanding  people 
nominated  for  the  award.  Mr.  Chandler  was 
unquestionably   the  most  deserving. 

Mention  was  made  specifically  of  the  fear- 
less series  of  articles — published  several  years 
ago — exposing  the  Birch  Society;  of  Ruben 
Salazar's  enlightened  articles  which  drew 
public  attention  to  the  plight  of  our  fellow 
citizens  of  Mexican  origin;  and  special  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  excellent  coverage  of 
the  Watts  riots  and  their  aftermath.  Each 
of  these  three  deserves  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 

It  win  please  you  to  know.  Mr.  Chandler, 
that  while  diverse  opinions  on  many  public 
Issues  prevail  within  the  Jewish  community, 
there  was  unanimous  agreement  on  the  ex- 
cellence of  your  editorial  pages  and  high 
praise  for  the  men  serving  on  your  staff. 

And  this — I  believe — Is  an  opportune  mo- 
ment to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  serv- 
ice you  and  your  people  have  rendered  to  the 
community  by  Introducing  and  applauding 
them. 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  there- 
fore, to  Introduce  to  our  delegates  a  few  of 
the  men,  who  through  their  dally  toll  and 
dedication,  have  made  of  the  Times  a  great 
newspaper.  They  are:  Mr.  Nick  Williams, 
editor;  Mr.  James  Bassett.  director,  editorial 
pages;  Mr   William  Thomas,  city  editor. 


In  honoring  you  and  your  associates  today 
we  must  not  faU  to  give  expression  to  what 
freedom  of  the  press  and  responsibility  of 
the  press  to  the  public  means  to  us. 

Being  members  of  a  minority  group — much 
maUgned  In  the  past  and  frequently  mis- 
understood— we  are  doubly  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  our  right  to  worship  differently  and 
to  cherish  our  religious  and  cultural  heritage 
Is  secure  only  as  long  as  there  Is  free  access  to 
Information.  Thus  we  are  doubly  commit- 
ted to  uphold  the  concept  of  freedom  of  the 
press. 

We  are  equally  sensitive,  Mr.  Chandler, 
to  the  heavy  responsibility  resting  on  your 
and  your  associates'  shoulders,  to  serve  the 
public  Interest.  By  reporting  accurately,  by 
Informing  the  public,  you  are  helping  the 
people  to  understand  Issues  and  problems 
facing  our  community  and  thus  you  are.  and 
your  paper  Is,  a  true  servant  of  the  people. 

We  are  sensitive  to  the  people's  need  to  be 
well  Informed  because  we  cannot  forget  that 
8  million  of  our  brothers  might  never  have 
been  killed  by  the  Nazis  If  Hitler  and  Qoeb- 
bels  had  not  first  gagged  and  murdered  the 
press  of  Germany  and  of  the  countries  over- 
run by  the  Nazi  hordes. 

For  us,  then,  every  edition  that  rolls  off 
your  press  is  not  just  so  many  sheets  of 
newsprint.  It  Is  a  precious  thing — precious 
because  It  educates  people  and  Informs 
them — precious  because  It  Is  a  public-spirit- 
ed newspaper,  an  important  Instrument 
through  which  the  society  In  which  we  live 
orders  and  changes  its  ways  In  the  direction 
of  clearly  vlsloned  goals  of  Increased  human 
welfare. 

We  honor  you  today  not  only  because  you 
and  your  staff  have  shown  a  deep  under- 
standing for  the  need  to  Improve  hvunan 
relations,  but  because  you  and  Nick  Wil- 
liams and  all  the  other  men  I  Introduced— 
and  those  who  are  not  here — have  recog- 
nized your  responsibility  and  obligation  of 
self-dlsolpllne  and  discernment  In  report- 
ing and  Interpreting  the  news. 

Ours  Is  a  better  community  today  because 
we  have  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Indeed,  It 
can  be  said  that  through  your  work  you  have 
brought  us  closer  to  the  realization  of  the 
dream  which  Is  quoted  from  the  Bible  and 
engraved  on  this  plaque,  which  I  should 
like  to  read  to  you:  "Behold  how  good  and 
how  pleasant  It  Is  for  brethren  to  dwell  to- 
gether In  unity." 

In  addition.  It  reads:  "To  Otis  Chandler, 
publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  for  out- 
standing service  In  the  field  of  human  rela- 
tions. Presented  by  the  Jewish  Federation- 
Council  of  Greater  Los  Angeles  at  Its  annual 
meeting.  January  23,  1966." 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  congratulate  you  In  behalf 
of  the  organized  Jewish  community. 


Speech  Before  the  Jewish  Federation  Coun- 

cn,   BT   Ons   Chandler,   Sunday,   Jantjabt 

23,  1966 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  this  honor,  the 
Hollzer  Memorial  Award,  and  for  the  privi- 
lege of  being  a  part  of  your  annual  meeting 
today. 

Of  course,  I  accept  this  award  on  behalf 
of  my  3,000  associates  at  the  Los  Angelea 
Times.  A  newspaper  Is  not  the  expression 
of  one  man  or  even  a  group  of  Individuals 
but.  Instead.  Is  the  end  result  of  a  vast 
number  of  people  In  many  different  depart- 
ments tied  together  by  a  common  bond. 

In  the  case  of  the  Times,  every  Individual 
on  our  newspaper  Is  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  understanding  and  equality 
for  all  of  our  citizens.  We  believe,  as  you 
do.  that  the  term  "hvunan  relations"  Is  a 
meaningless  phrase  unless  all  of  us  In  this 
community  make  a  continuing  commitment 
to  believe  In  and  demonstrate  racial  and 
religious  good  will  and  understanding. 

You  as  Individuals,  and  as  representatives 
of  the  many  Jewish  action  groups  assembled 
In  this  room  today,  know  the  full  meaning 
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of  human  relations.  I  see  among  you  many 
familiar  faces  of  men  and  women  I  know 
to  be  actively  Involved  In  employment  for 
minority  groups,  social  welfare  for  \,he  young 
and  for  the  aged,  and  many  other  facets  of 
community  and  family  service. 

I  sincerely  believe  the  Jewish  community 
In  Los  Angeles  Is  unique  In  that  It  has  a 
deeply  entrenched  reputation  for  Involve- 
ment and  action  In  all  problems  relating 
to  all  ethnic  and  minority  groups. 

Were  it  not  for  your  effective  and  consist- 
ent attention  to  these  problems,  Los  Angeles 
would  be  plagued  with  ghettos  and  all  the 
despair  that  they  bring. 

You  have  led  the  way  In  the  past  and  you 
continue  to  be  the  prime  movers  In  our 
commiinlty.  You  have  shown  everyone  by 
your  attitude  and  your  Innumerable  accom- 
plishments that  to  be  a  minority  does  not 
Imply  futility. 

You  have  probed  all  facets  of  human  rela- 
tions— as  In  your  workshop  discussions  this 
morning — to  find  and  employ  the  best  pos- 
sible answers  for  all  of  your  programs.  You 
have  constantly  promoted  brotherhood 
among  other  minority  groups.  And  you  have 
never  forgotten  that  you  are  a  part  of  a  larger 
community  and  a  larger  world. 

In  this  changing,  restless,  and  complex  era 
of  the  quest  for  equal  rights,  there  Is  much  to 
be  learned  from  your  leadership.  A  history 
of  the  Jewish  people  cannot  be  told  without 
using  the  words  oppression  and  persecution. 
A  history  of  the  Jewish  people  In  America 
cannot  be  told  without  using  such  shameful 
words  as  bias,  discrimination,  and  Intoler- 
ance. 

Yet,  time  after  time,  out  of  the  ashes  of  de- 
spair and  persecution  arose  strong  men  and 
women  with  clear  vision  and  g^reat  under- 
standing who  knew  that  bias  and  prejudice 
and  bigotry  can  only  be  overcome  by 
strength,  purpose,  and  dedication. 

In  the  face  of  appalling  obstacles,  your 
leaders  have  achieved  a  firm  foundation  of 
values  and  principles. 

Today  I  stand  before  representatives  of 
one  of  the  largest  Jewish  communities  In  the 
United  States  where  positive  action  and 
strong  leadership  have  combined  to  make 
you.  also,  one  of  the  most  highly  respected 
groups  In  the  United  States.  This  leader- 
ship and  the  respect  that  It  commands  Is  no 
accident. 

I  repeat:  much  can  be  learned  from  it. 
and  applied  to  the  problems  of  other  groups. 

The  progress  of  all  minorities  toward 
equality  must  be  based  on  Just  such  a  firm 
foundation.  Only  when  all  minorities  par- 
ticipate In  civic,  cultural,  economic,  and 
political  activities  will  they  cease  to  be  mi- 
norities. The  leaders  of  all  minorities  must 
have  the  dedication  and  vision  that  your 
leaders  have  shown,  and  they  must  combine 
wisdom  with  action. 

Intellectual  idealism  alone  will  not  destroy 
the  barriers  to  equality.  Personal  conmilt- 
ment  to  action  In  every  phase  of  community 
life  is  a  more  realistic  approach. 

Speaking  of  personal  commitment.  I  want 
to  publicly  commend  Victor  Carter  for  the 
many,  many  outstanding  8er\ice8  which  he 
performs  for  otir  community.  An  outstand- 
ing example  Is  the  way  Victor  assumed  a 
role  or  leadership  following  the  Watts  riots 
by  becoming  a  part  of  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia chapter  of  the  Interracial  Council  for 
Business  Opportunity,  working  with  Chad 
McClellan  and  the  chamber  of  commerce  to 
taprove  employment  opportunities  in  the 
watts  area. 

You  all  have  helped  In  that  struggle  to- 
ward equality;  and  I  suggest  to  you  that 
there  is  more  to  be  done  by  you  and  by  me 
and  by  all  thinking  people.  We  all  must  be 
committed  Individually  and  collectively  to 
the  solution  of  racial,  ethnic,  and  sociological 
problems,  because  they  are  your  problems 
and  they  are  mine.    We  must  recognize  that 


strong  leadership   In   minority  problems   Is 
of  the  utmost  urgency. 

We  must  teach  the  lessons  we  have  lecu-ned. 
We  must  help,  we  must  guide  and  we  must 
commit  ourselves  to  a  plan  of  action  that 
win  Involve  all  people  Interested  In  achiev- 
ing what  we  must  achieve:  that  Is.  a  com- 
munity In  which  all  p>eople  live  In  harmony 
and  In  which  human  relations  Is  not  an 
empty  phrase. 

I  have  said.  It  Is  you  who  understand  the 
meaning  of  and  the  necessity  for  outstanding 
human  relations.  The  quality  of  humanism 
Is   Inherent   in   the   Jewish   community. 

I  believe  much  progress  has  already  been 
made  toward  our  common  goal  of  making 
Los  Angeles  a  unique  and  Inspiring  commu- 
nity In  all  areas  of  Individual  endeavor  and 
human  understanding.  But  I  suggest  to 
you  that  we  have  barely  begun  this  battle — 
and  I  do  not  use  the  term  "battle"  loosely. 

If  L06  Angeles  is  to  achieve  Its  destiny  as 
the  world's  biggest  and  greatest  city,  and  I 
think  It  can.  every  person  and  every  group 
within  our  community  must  begin  now  to 
work  toward  this  goal.  It  Is  not  going  to 
be  easy  for  anyone. 

The  Watte  riots — or  the  Watts  revolution, 
as  I  personally  prefer  to  call  It — did  have  one 
benefit,  and  that  was  to  shake  the  very 
foundation  of  our  community  from  Its  leth- 
argy, and  thereby  cause  many  people  to 
think  seriously  for  the  first  time  about  this 
very  difficult  problem  of  hirnian  relations. 
I  hope  that  we  do  not  need  another  Watts 
to  keep  us  awake. 

I  hoi>e  that  all  segments  of  oiu-  commu- 
nity— government,  business,  labor,  clergy, 
minority  groupw  and.  Indeed,  all  citizens  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed  or  color — I  hope  we 
can  begin,  for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of 
our  community,  to  move  forward  together  to 
make  this  city  what  we  all  know  It  can  be- 
come In  the  future. 

If  the  master  planners,  the  scientists  and 
the  sociologists  are  correct  In  their  predic- 
tion that  southern  California  Is  today,  In 
many  ways,  the  America  of  20  years  from  now, 
we  not  only  have  a  very  heavy  responsibility 
but  the  greatest  opportunity  in  recorded  his- 
tory. 

I  pledge  to  you,  again,  the  support  and 
dedication  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in  this 
great  effort.  As  an  Individual  newspaper  we 
can  do  and  must  do  much  more  than  we  are 
now  doing  to  promote  racial  and  religious 
understanding  and  cooperation.  The  charge 
has  been  made,  and  In  my  opinion  It  does 
have  some  validity,  that  the  Times,  prior  to 
the  Watts  riots,  was  not  as  deeply  Involved 
in  the  problems  of  our  minority  groups,  par- 
ticularly the  Negroes,  as  perhaps  we  should 
have  been. 

As  publisher,  I  am  particularly  gratified  and 
proud  of  the  tremendously  effective  work 
that  has  been  done  by  our  editorial  staff, 
since  the  riots,  trying  to  bring  about  effec- 
tive conm[iunlty  action. 

However,  one  newspaper,  regardless  of  Its 
size  or  prestige,  is  not  enough  to  accomplish 
our  community  goals.  We  must  encourage 
all  of  our  communications  media  and  all  of 
our  citizens — Individually  and  collectively 
within  their  groups  and  associations — to  re- 
new their  dedication  and  support  so  thrt  we 
can  have  In  Los  Angeles  an  environment  In 
which  every  person  can  achieve  personal  dig- 
nity and  respect  within  our  community,  as 
well  aa  enjoy  an  equal  opportunity  to  share 
In  the  affluence  of  our  society. 


FREE  ENTERPRISE  AWARD   TO  ST. 
LOUIS  AN 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Success  Story  Awards,  pre- 
sented by  the  Free  EInterprise  Awards  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  signify  the  advantages  of 
our  great  American  way  of  life.  The 
awards  made  on  December  21,  1965,  hon- 


ored two  women  and  eight  men  whose 
accomplishments  symbolize  the  success 
possible  under  America's  system  of  busi- 
ness competition.  Each  of  the  recipi- 
ents rose  from  humble  jobs  to  head  or 
own  large  Industries. 

It  gives  me  particular  pride  to  note 
that  a  fellow  St.  Louisan,  Mr.  Ted  C. 
Wetterau.  was  one  of  those  honored  by 
this  award.  His  career  Is  a  flne  example 
of  the  American  success  story. 

Starting  as  a  shipping  clerk  in  his 
father's  small  wholesale  grocery  busi- 
ness, he  learned  from  the  ground  up. 
Under  his  direction  and  marketing  ge- 
nius, Wetterau  Foods,  Inc.,  has  expanded, 
and  now  has  IGA  franchises  in  a  seven- 
State  area  Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Ar- 
kaiisas,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  and  Ken- 
tucky. The  company's  256  trucks  and 
trailers  supply  hundreds  of  IGA  food- 
liners  with  a  one-stop  source  of  produce, 
meats,  dairy,  frozen  goods  and  dry  gro- 
ceries from  four  strategically  placed, 
computerized  distribution  centers. 

Upon  receiving  this  award,  Mr.  Wet- 
terau cited  freedom  as  being  a  necessity 
for  success  in  business: 

Free  enterprise  Is  expanding  in  America 
due  to  organizations  In  many  fields  that  sup- 
ply guidance,  merchandise,  and  financing  to 
enable  beginners  to  compete  and  achieve  big 
business  success. 

Such  enterprising  spirit  is  what  has 
made  our  American  way  of  life  the  great 
success  it  is  today,  and  is  responsible  in 
large  measure  for  the  high  standard  of 
living  we  enjoy.  It  is  fitting  that  men 
like  Mr.  Wetterau  be  recognized  by  their 
fellow  citizens.  I  congratulate  him  on 
this  fine  honor  for  his  business  success. 


A  POET  REMINISCES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  election  of  George  J.  Tit- 
ler,  of  Beckley,  W.  Va.,  to  the  office  of 
vice  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  has  been  acclaimed 
In  many  sections  of  my  State. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  responses 
to  that  election  has  come  from  Mr.  Roy 
Lee  Harmon,  who  is  the  recognized  poet 
laureate  of  West  Virginia.  His  article 
"A  Poet  Reminisces  About  Tltler"  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  UMWA  Journal. 
Because  it  affords  excellent  insight  into 
the  nature  of  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
important  and  forceful  labor  leaders,  I 
believe  it  is  of  interest  to  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  eis  follows: 

A  Poet  Reminisces  About  Trn.ni 
( By  Roy  Lee  Harmon ) 

Becklet,  W.  Va. — When  George  J.  Tltler 
was  elevated  to  the  vice  presidency  of  the 
UMWA  recently.  West  Virginia  was  destined 
to  lose  one  of  her  most  Illustrious  citizens. 

Tltler.  who  was  my  friend  and  neighbor 
for  many  years  is  something  of  an  Institu- 
tion  in  Beckley  and  West  Virginia. 

As  president  of  district  29  for  24  years,  he 
has  always  been  fearless  and  outspoken.  A 
past  master  of  plain  but  original  and  hard- 
hitting phrases,  he  has  fought  the  good  fight 
for  labor.  He  can  be  hard-boiled  as  a  picnic 
egg  If  the  welfare  of  his  men  Is  threatened 
In  any  way.  On  the  other  hand  he  can  be 
as  courteous  and  friendly  as  any  man  alive. 
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He  believes  in  unionism  and  has  caused  un- 
told tboiisands  of  our  citizens  to  gain  a  new 
and  higher  respect  for  It. 

Fearless  and  outspoken,  George  Tltler 
evades  no  issues.  He  doesnt  mince  words. 
For  years  he  has  given  a  good  account  of 
himself  In  a  running  feud  with  the  local 
preas  which  Is  strongly  antl-Tltler.  No  editor 
has  ever  been  able  to  get  the  better  of  him. 

George  Tltler  has  never  needed  a  speech 
writer  or  a  publicity  man.  His  statements 
are  strong  and  effective.  He  Is  never  at  a 
loss  for  words  and  he  doesn't  delay  positive 
action. 

Totally  unselfish,  he  has  let  ab\ise  slide 
away  like  water  off  a  duck's  back.  He  has 
remained  calm — and  ready  for  whatever  the 
next  day  would  bring  forth.  His  comments 
at  times  have  carried  a  definite  sting. 

Many  years  ago  when  Beckley  merchants 
refused  to  help  in  staging  a  UMWA  celebra- 
tion here,  he  simply  moved  it  to  a  city  in 
nearby  Fayette  County,  but  not  until  he  had 
paid  his  respects  to  some  of  the  local  busi- 
nessmen. 

He  declared  "we  have  made  financiers  out 
of  pack  peddlers."  And  he  went  on  to  p>olnt 
out  how  members  of  the  UMWA  had  done 
the  most  to  build  Beckley  and  to  maintain 
prosperity  for  local  businessmen. 

TO  THE   PtTBLISHEK:    "TOtJ   STINK" 

On  another  occasion  when  he  had  a  verbal 
hassle  with  the  publisher  of  the  local  news- 
papers he  presented  a  long  statement  talcing 
the  papers  to  task  for  their  policies  and  tell- 
ing the  publisher  "you  stink." 

But  the  years  have  brought  a  better  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  all  local  businessmen. 
Tltler  has  brought  the  UMW  in  this  area  to 
the  peak  of  respectability.  His  views  are  con- 
sidered lmi>ortant  in  West  Virginia  today — 
because  they  have  always  been  sound.  He  Is 
a  credit  to  his  adopted  State. 

In  this  age  when  rugged  individualism  is 
•omehow  going  out  of  style,  Tltler's  stature 
grows  by  leaps  and  bounds.  He  is  known  as 
a  rugged  Individualist.  But  there  Is  a  kindly 
and  farseeing,  generous  side  to  his  personal- 
ity which  all  do  not  know  about.  In  a  quiet 
way  he  has  become  a  philanthropist,  helping 
many  who  could  not  help  themselves.  His 
good  deeds  never  get  into  the  newspapers. 
For  instance,  few  know  of  his  great  interest 
In  education — and  the  fact  that  he  has 
helped  many  a  poor  student  get  an  educa- 
tion. You  don't  make  the  headlines,  or  wish 
to,  when  you  quietly  pay  the  tuition  of  a  de- 
serving but  needy  college  student.  I  learned 
of  such  things  by  accident.  George  Tltler 
never  told  me.    Probably  he  has  told  no  one. 

A  Democrat,  he  has  been  a  close  friend  of 
mAny  Governors  and  other  high  government 
officials.  The  wisest  ones  have  heeded  his 
advice — and  asked  for  it.  Although  he  wields 
a  strong  political  influence  today,  he  would 
not  abuse  that  influence  or  use  it  for  selfish 
gain  if  it  were  possible. 

In  the  days  when  the  UMWA  was  fighting 
for  Its  very  life  in  rough-hewn  Harlan,  Ky.. 
Tltler  was  In  the  midst  of  the  battle.  Life 
was  cheap  in  the  Kentucky  mountains  then. 
Tltler  admits  there  was  a  time  when  he  could 
kill  a  man  with  his  fists.  And  he  was  forced 
to  carry  two  trusty  guns  when  his  life  was 
In  danger  every  minute  in  Kentucky.  A 
peaceful  man,  if  honorable  peace  Is  possible. 
Tltler  was  no  advocate  of  violence.  But  he 
didn't  run  away  from  violence.  He  remem- 
bers the  taste  of  Jailhouse  cooking  well  from 
those  Kentucky  days. 

In  r*cent  years  he  has  put  some  of  his  ex- 
periences Into  a  manuscript  which  will  ap- 
pear In  book  form.  I  once  had  the  privilege 
of  reading  his  writings.  I  was  duly  amazed 
at  hla  fight  against  great  odds.  And  I  under- 
stood the  man  better.    And  liked  him  more. 

Now  he  is  sedate  and  has  the  appearance 
of  the  average  successful  businessman,  ex- 
cept for  that  look  of  an  eagle  in  his  eye  and 


that  strong  chin  which  is  an  indication  of 
his  character. 

With  his  selection  as  vice  president  of  the 
UMWA  his  Beckley  office  was  immediately 
swamped  with  telegrams,  letters,  and  tele- 
phone calls  of  congratulation.  Thousands 
of  West  Virginians  of  high  or  low  estate  and 
of  both  major  political  parties  showered 
their  good  wishes  on  this  unusual  West  Vir- 
ginian. They  were  glad  he  was  duly  hon- 
ored— but  all  West  Virginia  will  miss  him. 
It  Just  won't  be  quite  the  same  when  Tltler 
goes  to  Washington  to  live  early  this  coming 
summer. 

Several  years  ago,  for  my  fourth  book  of 
poetry,  I  wrote  the  following  poem  which  I 
hope  provides  a  fair  picture  ot  the  new  vice 
president  of  the  UMWA. 

'  CLORGE    J      TITLER 

"By  the  cut  of  his  Jib.   by   the  strength   of 
his  chin 
You  know  he's  the  klud   who  would  never 
give  in 
To  forces  oppressive  and  wrong. 
By  the  clasp  of  his  hand,  by  the  steel  of  his 

eye, 
You  know  he's  the  kind  who  would   never 
say  die 
He's    tempered     by    age   •    •    •   but    he's 
strong, 
"He  fought  for  the  rights  of  coal  miners  for 
years. 
He  took  all  Big  Money's  abuse  and  Its  Jeers 

And  flinched  not  at  blackjack  or  gun. 
He  ate  the  Jail  beans  but  he  didn't  give  up, 
He  tasted  the  gall  in  a  coal  miner's  cup  •  •  • 
Lord    rest    him   •    •    •   his    Job    was    well 
done 
"He  took  his  baptlsnj  of  bullets  and  knives 
'Round  Harlan.  Kentucky  when  good  human 
lives 
Were  hinged  on  a  coal  baron's  whim. 
Small    wonder    he    earned    every    worker's 

acclaim. 
Small  wonder  with  Lewis  he  rose  unto  fame 
And  men  at  the  mines  swear  by  him. 

"He    toted    two   guns   when    his   life    was   at 
stake. 
He  held  to  a  dream  which  defeat  couldn't 
break 
Although  he  is  kindly  and  wise. 
Thank  God  for  such  men  In  the  Nation  and 

State. 
He's  mellowed  by  time  but  he's  strong  and 
he's  great. 
There's  steel  In  his  soul  *  •  •  and  his  eyes." 

PROPOSED  REDUCTION  OF  FUNDS 
FOR  THE  REA  ELECTRIFICATION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  cuts  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  is  a  reduction  in  funds  to  be 
released  for  the  REA  electrification  pro- 
gram. Of  the  $402  million  '%'hich  was 
authorized  by  Congress  for  fiscal  1966, 
only  $270  million  will  be  approved  for 
iise.  In  addition,  the  fiscal  1967  electri- 
fication loan  fund  will  be  held  to  $270 
million. 

The  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association  estimates  that  by  June 
30,  1966,  $764  million  in  pending  loan  ap- 
plications will  have  been  made  to  the 
REA.  with  an  additional  estimated  fiscal 
1967  new  applications  in  the  amount  of 
$413  million. 

In  the  face  of  these  mounting  needs, 
it  seems  clear  that  the  Congress  must 
make  available  adequate  funds  to  the 
REIA,  despite  the  arbitrary  cut  by  the 
Budget  Bureau.  The  importance  of  the 
REIA  program  to  the  State  of  Minnesota 
cannot  be  overstated.  Only  6.8  percent 
of  the  farms  in  Minnesota  were  receiving 


electric  power  in  1935  when  the  REA  was 
formed.  Today  more  than  99  percent 
have  electrification,  even  in  the  face  of 
the  problems  created  for  the  rural  elec- 
tric cooperative  by  low  consumer  density 
and  low  revenue  per  mile. 

Our  farmers  need  low-cost  electric 
power  for  electric  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery, such  as  milking  machines  and 
farm  lighting.  The  Congress  should  de- 
mand that  the  funds  it  authorized  for 
the  REA  be  released  in  fiscal  1966. 

I  have  received  a  great  deal  of  mail 
from  Minnesotans  in  support  of  these 
funds,  and  I  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  several  letters  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  point 
reflecting  the  views  of  the  citizens  of 
Minnesota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  telegrams  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Northern  Electric 
Cooperative  Association, 
Virginia,  Minn.,  January  26, 1966. 
Subject:  President's  reduction  of  budget  for 

the  rural  electrification  program. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  We  are  certain 
that  you  are  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
reduction  of  loan  funds  for  the  rural  electri- 
fication program  for  1966-67. 

May  we  ask  yotu-  assistance  in  urging  the 
President  to  take  the  following  steps: 

{ 1 )  Issue  a  Presidential  directive  to  the 
Budget  Bureau  and  REA  to  use  to  the  full 
extent  of  demonstrable  need  the  entire  $402 
million  that  was  authorized  for  fiscal  1966. 

(2)  Press  immediately  for  an  REA  de- 
ficiency loan  fund  authorization  of  $262  mil- 
lion to  reduce  the  loan  backlog  to  manage- 
able .'ize. 

(3)  Ask  Congress  either  to  increase  the 
requested  1967  REA  loan  fund  authorization 
or  establish  an  adequate  contingency  fund 
to  be  used  as  necessary  for  loans  and  not  for 
windowdresslng. 

(4)  Join  with  us  in  obtaining  speedy 
passage  of  legislation  to  establish  our  sup- 
plemental financing  program  that  will  en- 
able rural  electric  systems  to  obtain  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  their  growth  capital  from 
the  private  money  market. 

We  urgently  request  your  support  in  the 
matter. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Northern  ESlectric  Cooperative 

Association. 
Roger  F.  Johnson.  Manager. 
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Bismarck,  N.  Dak., 

January  24,  1966. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Washington,  D.C  : 

Following  is  copy  of  telegram  sent  today 
to  Senator  McGovern:  "Board  of  Directors 
of  North  Dakota  Association  of  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperatives,  meeting  at  Bismarck,  Jan- 
uary 21.  by  motion,  commends  and  supports 
your  announced  plans  to  seek  deficiency  ap- 
propriations to  add  to  available  loan  funds, 
a  $361  million  backlog.  Total  1967  fiscal 
loan  needs  reach  $700  million.  In  view  of 
Budget  Bureau's  recommendations  for  dras- 
tic cutback,  efforts  like  yours  will  be  doubly 
supported  by  consumer-owned  cooperatives 
all  over  the  Nation.  Jeopardizing  of  needed 
loan  funds,  in  addition  to  attack  on  2  per- 
cent interest  rates  Just  about  seal  doom  of 
rural  electrification  program.  We  need  more 
help  than  ever  before  from  our  real  friend* 
in  Congress  and  In  the  administration,  and 
laiow  we  can  count  on  people  like  you." 
Helge  Nygren. 

President. 


Sattk  Centre,  Minn., 

January  27,1966. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
VS.  SeTiate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  request  that  you  contact  the  President 
and  urge  him  to  revise  his  1967  budget  for 
BEA  to  the  loan  needs.  $675  million.  This  la 
needed  by  the  rural  electric  cooperatives  to 
meet  the  needs  of  its  rural  members.  We  also 
request  the  $402  million  approved  by  Con- 
gress for  1966  be  loaned  in  full  and  that  all 
restrictions  be  lifted  from  this  loan  fund. 
There  are  many  programs  being  set  up  to 
anti-poverty  and  the  beautlflcatlon  of  Amer- 
ica. How  about  the  rural  areas,  which  are 
in  need  of  the  electric  program  in  order  to 
survive?  Especially  at  this  time  when  many 
of  our  young  men  in  the  rtu-al  areas  are  being 
called  up  for  service,  which  means  the  farmer 
will  have  increased  need  of  electricity  to  help 
him  In  the  production  of  food  for  the  world. 
We  feel  it  is  of  national  importance  to  keep 
a  strong  rural  electric  distribution  system  to 
supply  his  needs.  We  in  the  rural  areas  think 
it  is  time  that  the  needs  of  oiu:  rural  electric 
cooperatives  are  considered,  because  we  are 
paying  our  way,  plus  Interest  on  our  loans, 
and  are  supporting  all  of  the  Government 
programs.  Why  not  give  us  some  considera- 
tion. Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  on 
this  urgent  matter. 

B.  W.  Feierabend, 

General  Manager, 

Stearns  Cooperative  Electric  Association. 

Melrose,  Minn. 

North  Pine  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc., 

Finlayson,  Minn.,  January  28, 1966. 
Subject:  REA  loan  funds. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mondale:  We  are  very  concerned 
in  that  the  budget  request  for  1967  is  only 
J220  million.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
new  applicants  for  service  will  have  to  wait 
before  they  can  receive  electricity. 

We  hope  that  you  will  urge  the  President 
to  issue  a  directive  to  the  Budget  Bureau 
and  REA  to  use  to  the  full  extent  of  de- 
monstrable need  the  entire  $402  million  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  1966. 

We  hope  that  you  will  press  Immediately 
for  an  REA  deficiency  loan  fund  au- 
thorization of  $262  million  to  reduce  the  loan 
backlog  to  manageable  size. 

We  hope  the  1967  REA  loan  fund  author- 
ization can  be  increased  to  the  necessary 
amount  and  that  you  will  Join  with  us  in 
obtaining  speedy  passage  of  legislation  to 
establish  our  supplemental  financing  pro- 
gram that  will  enable  rural  electric  systems 
to  obtain  an  Increasing  amount  of  their 
growth  capital  from  the  private  money 
market. 

Yours  truly, 

L.  G.  Brabec, 

Manager. 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  INVESTI- 
GATIONS OF  CREDIT  ABUSES 
SHOW  NEED  FOR  TRUTH  IN 
LENDING 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  7  of  this  year,  Chicagoans  were 
shocked  by  the  alleged  slaying  of  two 
used  automobile  dealers  by  a  debt- 
burdened  customer.  Those  who  looked 
into  the  circumstances  of  this  case  have 
been  equally  shocked  by  the  deceptions 
and  other  abuses  in  the  credit  field  which 
many  people  believe  are  responsible  for 
this  personal  tragedy  and  for  the  many 
other  cases  of  families  being  destroyed 


because  sellers  and  lenders  failed  to  state 
the  full  facts  about  credit  transactions. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  has  assigned 
several  of  its  very  capable  reporters  to 
investigate  the  economic  and  social  facts 
in  the  consumer  credit  field.  The  re- 
ports published  by  the  News  are  appall- 
ing testimony  to  the  widespread  con- 
cealment of  finance  charges.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
first  three  of  these  articles. 

The  first  article  describes,  from  the 
files  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
Metropolitan  Chicago,  the  case  of  a 
Negro  purchaser  of  a  used  car  who 
thought  she  had  purchased  an  $800  used 
car,  but  who  actually  was  paying  a  total 
of  $1,258,  at  a  true  interest  rate  of  73.5 
percent  per  year.  The  second  article 
describes  a  young  Negro  reporter's  at- 
tempt to  purchase  a  $595  used  car. 
When  he  sought  expert  assistance  in 
analyzing  the  hidden  financing  charges, 
he  discovered  that  the  actual  price  came 
to  $936  at  an  annual  interest  rate  of  61.5 
percent.  The  third  article  examines  the 
practice  of  some  auto  dealers  of  using  in- 
surance charges  to  hide  the  "booby  trap 
of  high-cost  installment  sales  financing," 

Mr.  President,  these  facts  about  credit 
abuses  are  becoming  more  widely  under- 
stood and  there  is  growing,  as  a  result, 
strong  public  support  for  Government 
control  of  credit  practices.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  best  approach  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  in  this  matter  is  to 
simply  require  that  lenders  and  those 
who  sell  goods  on  credit  must  reveal  to 
the  customer  the  total  finance  charge  in 
dollars  and  cents,  and  a  statement  of 
the  finance  charge  expressed  in  terms  of 
a  true  annual  rate  on  the  outstanding 
unpaid  balance  of  the  obligation.  Full 
disclosure  of  these  facts,  as  would  be 
required  under  my  truth  in  lending  bill, 
will  protect  the  ethical  businessman  and 
the  consumer  without  Government  reg- 
ulation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  three  articles  from  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

One  Buyer's  Nightmare:    East  Auto 

Credit — Road  to  Trouble 
(Note. — The  shooting  of  used-car  dealers 
Edward  B.  and  Sidney  S.  Fohrman  in  their 
showroom,  January  7,  by  Donald  D.  Jackson, 
a  debt-ridden  customer,  has  focused  public 
attention  on  used-car  financing  practices. 
A  public  hearing  on  high  constmier  credit 
financing  is  scheduled  to  open  February  4 
before  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  New  Resi- 
dents. In  the  public  interest,  the  Daily 
News  is  investigating  economic  and  social 
factors  related  to  this  subject.  This  Is  the 
first  of  several  articles. ) 

(By  Ed  Kandlik) 

Mrs.  Janice  P.  Ashby  paid  no  attention  to 
her  used-car  financing  costs  until  a  friendly 
auto  salesman  all  but  laughed  when  she 
tried  to  trade  It. 

"You  mean  you're  paying  $53.89  a  month 
on  that  1960  Ford?"  the  salesman  asked  In- 
credulously. "You'd  better  check  that 
financing." 

She  had  purchased  the  car  for  $800,  made 
a  down  payment  of  $150  and  received  $100 
credit  for  an  old  car  traded  In. 


That  left  an  unpaid  balance  of  $550.  She 
had  agreed  to  pay  $458  in  financing  charges 
on  that  unpaid  balance. 

Now  she  inspected  the  installment  sales 
contract.  Her  own  computation  was  that 
she  was  being  charged  80  percent  for  the 
money. 

Actually,  as  bankers  figure  a  rate,  she  was 
being  charged  73.5  percent  true  simple  in- 
terest a  year. 

The  case  of  Mrs.  Ashby,  a  Negro,  was  foimd 
in  a  complaint  file  at  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  of  Metropolitan  Chicago.  Over  the 
phone  she  gave  further  details  of  her  car 
purchase — adding  that  she  is  still  making 
the  agreed  payments  under  the  contract. 

The  case  dramatizes  the  problems  that  the 
poor  and  members  of  minority  groups,  en- 
counter in  seeking  to  buy  on  time.  Often 
they  pay  high  interest  rates  because  they 
can't   borrow   money   at   lower   rates. 

Mrs.  Ashby,  X-ray  technician,  living  at 
8135  South  St.  Lawrence,  purchased  the  1960 
Ford  September  1,  1965,  from  Maria  Motors. 
7600  South  Western. 

"They  Just  shoved  a  bunch  of  papers  at 
me  and  I  signed  them."  she  recalls. 

Mrs.  Ashby  said  she  has  had  a  lot  of 
trouble  with  the  car.  She  had  to  have  the 
transmission  replaced  and  some  other  re- 
pair work  done.  These  repairs  cost  $177. 
She  borrowed  this  money  from  other  sources. 

Dissatisfied,  she  went  to  Merit  Chevrolet 
Inc..  7158  South  Stony  Island,  seeking  to  buy 
a  different  car.  Here  the  salesman  ques- 
tioned the  size  of  the  payments  on  her 
present  car  and  informed  her  she  had  a  right 
to  a  copy  of  the  Installment  sales  contract. 

A  copy  of  the  installment  sales  contract 
supplied  to  the  Better  Business  Bureau  lists 
the  principal  figures. 

The  downpayment,  tradein.  unpaid  bal- 
ance and  the  finance  charges  added  up  to 
$1,258.  the  total  Mrs.  Ashby  was  paying  for 
an  $800  car. 

The  repayment  schedule  called  for  month- 
ly in.staliments  of  $53.89  beginning  October 
11,  1965,  and  a  final  payment  of  $253.54,  or 
a  total  of  $1,008  to  cover  the  unpaid  balance 
and  finance  charges.  This  excludes  the  $150 
downpayment  and  the  $100  tradein  credit 
already  paid. 

She  signed  a  note  for  $1,008,  which  named 
the  Overland  Bond  &  Investment  Co.,  501 
North  La  Salle,  as  having  a  right  to  the 
money.  But  the  Kennedy  Loan  Corp.,  507 
North  La  Salle,  Is  making  collections  on  the 
notes. 

Mtp  Ashby  got  out  the  insurance  policies 
that  tne  auto  dealer  and  finance  company 
required  her  to  take  as  a  condition  of  the 
financing.  These  called  for  fire  and  theft 
coverage  and  a  $150  deductible  collision  pol- 
icy. Premium  for  the  insurance  was  $51, 
she  said. 

As  the  insu)-ance  premium  was  financed 
in  addition  to  the  unpaid  balance  on  the 
car,  Mrs.  Ashby  had  actually  borrowed  $601 
for  which  she  paid  a  finance  charge  of  $407. 

What  was  her  true  Interest  cost? 

An  amateur  might  calculate  it  like  this: 

She  had  the  use  of  $601  the  first  month. 
She  paid  $53.89  and  had  the  use  of  $547.11 
the  second  month.  She  paid  $53.89  the  sec- 
ond month  and  had  the  use  of  only  $493.22 
the  third  month. 

By  this  method  she  had  paid  off  the  entire 
balance  in  12  months  and  still  owed  two 
monthly  payments  of  $53.89  plus  $253  54  at 
the  end  of  the  term,  which  applied  against 
the  interest. 

Under  such  reasoning  one  could  say  that 
she  had  the  use  of  only  an  average  amount 
of  about  $300  for  a  year  for  which  she  paid 
$407,  making  an  Interest  charge  of  about  130 
percent. 

But  bankers  and  other  lenders  don't  cal- 
culate interest  that  way.  You  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  loan  first  and  if  there  Is  any 
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iMdanc*  rwTudnlng  you  apply  that  to  reduc- 
ing the  principal. 

In  thla  case  the  Interaat  rat*  waa  about  6 
percent  a  month,  or  tSS  for  tb«  first  month. 
When  ahe  paid  •AS.88  at  the  end  of  the  first 
month  ah*  reduced  the  loan  not  %63£/i  but 
only  %\lta.  This  would  make  her  unpaid 
balance  9683  at  the  end  of  the  second  month 
and  the  Interest  charge  at  6  percent  now 
woxxld  be  •3S.58.  Taking  this  out  of  the 
•08.80  saoond  month's  payment  would  leave 
$18J1  arallable  for  loan  reduction  against 
•17.80  the  first  month. 

This  process  can  be  carried  out  to  Its 
mathematical  conclusion,  if  you  have  time 
to  do  It.  Sventually  the  small  balances  left 
over  after  paying  the  Interest  and  applied 
to  the  principal  will  start  to  grow.  Ulti- 
mately they  will  pay  off  the  loan. 

This  Is  the  procees  commonly  used  In  pay- 
ing off  a  mortgage,  where  you  pay  so  much 
a  month.    It  Is  known  as  amortization. 

Bankers  and  lenders  formerly  got  the  an- 
swers to  theee  problems  from  a  rate  card  or 
book,  which  had  the  mathematical  computa- 
tions already  made.  Nowadays  bankers  put 
these  problems  to  a  programmed  computer. 
The  Interest  charge  on  Mrs.  Ashby's  financ- 
ing came  out  at  73.6-percent  simple  interest 
p«  year. 

If  you  were  a  person  of  good  character 
and  credit  rating  you  might  be  able  to  bor- 
row fiinds  for  financing  a  used  car  at  as  lit- 
tle as  10-  to  18-percent  a  year  true  Interest. 
But  If  you  were  a  member  of  a  minority 
group  with  a  pow  credit  rating  you  might 
not  be  an  acceptable  credit  to  a  bank  or  a 
large  finance  company  and  you  might  have 
to  t\im  elsewhere  and  pay  higher  rates. 

^r  Urs.  Ashby,  the  worst  news  of  all  came 
from  her  friendly  Chevrolet  salesman. 

He  told  her  she  would  not  be  able  to  trade 
the  Ford  because  it  would  never  be  worth 
the  amoimt  she  still  had  to  pay  on  it. 

(Prom  the  Chicago   (ni.)    DaUy  News,  Feb. 

1,  1966] 
Tou  Bmro  Takxw  Cam  Of? — Hxxx's  How  To 
But  a  $50S  Uszd  Cxa  roa  $936 
(NoT¥. — Burleigh  Hines.  a  young  Negro  re- 
porter, was  assigned  to  go  shopping  for  a 
used  car  In  connection  with  a  Daily  News 
Inveatlgatlon  of  used  car  financing  practices. 
Here  is  his  report.) 

(By  Burleigh  Hinea) 

"I'd  like  something  for  about  $600  or  •600." 
I  told  the  used  car  dealer  after  looking  at 
several  cars  on  his  large  outdoor  lot — called 
Auto  Pool,  Inc.,  8446  South  Cicero. 

Leaa  than  an  hour  later  the  $595  car  I  se- 
lected had  ballooned  in  cost  to  more  than 
•000  through  the  addition  of  interest,  han- 
dling charges  and  extras. 

A  banker  friend  computed  later  that  I  was 
asked  to  pay  61 V^  percent  in  interest  and 
■ervloe  charges. 

And  U.  would  have  been  more  If  I  had 
wanted  Insurance. 

The  4iMUer,  on  his  own  volition,  suggested 
that  I  buy  a  "car  dealer  warranty." 

ThU,  It  t\imed  out,  called  for  a  50-50  split 
on  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  for  re- 
pair work.  The  repair  work  had  to  be  done 
In  his  shop. 

He  wrote  the  cost  of  the  warranty  into  the 
Prtce — at  •&  a  month — even  though  It  was 
not  Included  In  our  original  time  payment 
acraement. 

Here  U  the  story   of  my  shopping  trip: 

After  arriving  at  the  lot,  I  looked  at  sev- 
eral cars  that  the  salesman  priced  at  •590. 
FlnaUy  I  picked  a  1960  Opel  Rekord. 

I  told  the  sileemsn  I  could  pay  •00  down. 

We  listened  to  the  engine  for  a  few 
minutes.    Then  the  salesman  led  me  to  a  fiat 


building  at  the  south  end  of  the  lot.    This 
was  the  boss'  office. 

A  tall  blond  man  with  a  tattoo  on  his  left 
arm  identified  himself  as  the  boss  and  led 
me  Into  his  office. 
"You  being  taken  care  of?"  he  asked. 
"Uh  huh,"  I  said. 

The  boss  told  me  that  with  a  ISO  deposit 
I  could  get  the  car  for  $43  or  •45  a  month 
for  18  months,  the  number  I  had  specified. 

I  nodded  approval  and  was  taken  to  the 
salesman's  office  to  fill  out  a  credit  statement. 
Five  minutes  later  I  was  back  In  the  boss' 
office  with  the  door  closed. 

"When  can  you  give  me  the  160?"  he  asked, 
looking  over  my  fake  credit  statement. 
"This  afternoon,  "  I  replied. 
"OK,  here's  the  deal.  Your  payment  will 
run  $47  a  month  for  18  months.  How's  that, 
fair?"  he  said  as  he  began  filling  out  a  bill  of 
sale. 

"Added  to  the  $595  price  will  be  $24  sales 
tar  (it  should  have  been  $23.80),  and  then 
there's  a  charge  of  $36  for  making  out  the 
papers  and  such.  Hows  that,  OK?"  He  kept 
writing,  not  bothering  to  wait  for  any 
answer. 
I  bit  my  lip. 

"That's  a  total  of  $656.  How's  that,  fair?" 
he  said. 

I  later  computed  that  to  pay  back  the  $605 
I  didn't  have — $656  less  a  $50  down  pay- 
ment—I would  be  giving  him  $846  at  the  rate 
of  $47  a  month  for  18  months.  I  didn't 
realize  the  $241  I  would  be  paying  him  for 
the  use  of  $605  figured  out  at  61 '2  percent 
annual  simple  interest. 

A  banker  friend  pointed  out  that  I  really 
had  use  of  only  half  of  the  money  for  the 
whole  period  because  I  was  repaying  it  In 
monthly  installments. 

But  Mr.  Auto  Pool   wasn't   through. 
He  pulled  out  a  fancy  certificate  bordered 
in  gold  that  read,  "car  dealer  warranty." 

"We  realize  that  buying  a  used  car  can 
cause  you  a  lot  of  headaches."  he  said.  "We'd 
like  to  share  some  of  those  headaches  with 
you.  Know  what  I  mean?  This  is  a  war- 
ranty that  says  for  $5  a  month  we  will  pay 
half  of  all  coeta  for  repairing  your  car,  fair 
enough?  For  18  months  that  comes  to  $90." 
The  cost  of  the  car  was  now  up  to  $936. 
But  he  made  it  seem  right,  and  necessary. 

The  fine  print  In  the  warranty,  I  found 
out  later,  specifically  states  that  any  repair 
work  was  to  be  done  In  Auto  Pool's  shop. 
Not  covered  were  batteries,  tires,  motor 
tuneups,  light  bulbs,  body  parts,  glass, 
chrome,  accessories,  paint,  and  upholstery. 

"What  about  Insurance?"  I  asked.  "Don't 
I  have  to  have  Insurance?" 

"No,  you  don't  have  to  have  It."  he  said, 
pushing  the  warranty  and  a  half  completed 
bill  of  sale  at  me.    'But  If  you  run  into  any- 
body, you're  In  trouble." 
"Well?"  I  said. 

"We   sell    Insurance.      We'll    get    In    touch 
with  you  Monday  about  It." 
"How  much  would  It  cost?" 
"Oh,  about  $7  a  month  " 
I  told  him  I'd  have  to  take  the  papers  for 
my  wife  to  check.     While  I  was  gone,  I  sug- 
gested, he  could  check  my  credit  references — 
which  were  a  complete  fake. 

"That's  OK.  You're  all  right  with  us " 
he  said. 

Later,  as  I  examined  the  bill  of  sale  he  had 
given  me,  I  found  he  had  put  a  total  price 
of  $745  on  the  car,  adding  in  the  $90  for  a 
warranty  as  though  it  were  to  be  token  care 
of  in  the  $47  monthly  payments. 

He  had  quoted  the  figure  of  $47  a  month 
before  he  had  said  anything  about  a  war- 
ranty policy.  How  he  planned  to  work  the 
added  $5  a  month  Into  the  Instollment  price 
was  not  explained. 

He  filled  out  the  bill  of  sale  for  a  $745  sale 
price  and  signed  It,  but  he  did  not  put  in  the 


figures  for  deposit,  cash  on  delivery  and  un- 
paid balance.  Also  blank  were  the  spaces  for 
the  number  of  payments  and  their  size. 

I  stlU  have  the  papers — waiting  to  be 
signed. 

(From  the  Chicago  (Hi.)  DaUy  News,  Feb  2 
1966]  '    ■ 

iNStTRANC*    BOOBT-TRAP    IN    AOTO    FiNANCnJO 

(NoTx. — This  is  the  fourth  In  a  series  of 
articles  growing  out  of  a  Dally  News  Investi- 
gation of  used-car  financing  practices.) 
(By  Ed  Kandllk) 
Insurance  charges  often  are  a  screen  to 
hide  the  boobytrap  of  hlgh-coet  Installment 
sales  financing. 

Hidden  insurance  charges  cause  many  dis- 
putes between  auto  buyers  and  auto  dealers 
under  existing  Illinois  laws. 

Take,  for  example,  the  troubles  of  Miss  Al- 
sace Sherrlg  in  her  dealings  with  a  West  Side 
used-car  dealer.  She  not  only  paid  a  50- 
percent  finance  charge — which  she  thought 
included  the  Insurance.  Then  she  had  to 
pay  an  added  $100  for  insurance  before  the 
dealer  would  give  her  a  certificate  of  title. 
This  boosted  her  total  costs  to  $408  on  a 
$620  loan  or  66  percent. 

On  a  true  simple  interest  basis.  Miss  Sher- 
rig  had  been  asked  to  pay  3714  percent  an- 
nually under  the  original  terms  of  the  deal. 
She  actually  paid  24.375  percent  because  she 
failed  to  pay  $134  for  added  Insurance  when 
It  was  purchased  and  later  only  gave  the 
dealer  $100  in  settlement. 

Under  the  1957  lUlnoU  Retail  Sales  Act, 
the  dealer  is  not  required  to  show  Insurance 
and  finance  charges  separately.  But  he  is 
required  to  send  the  buyer  a  statement  20 
days  later.  By  this  time,  the  buyer  Is  legally 
bound  to  the  contract. 

Miss  Sherrig's  unhappy  experiences  with 
auto  financing  and  Insurance  were  found  In 
a  complaint  filed  with  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  of  Metropolitan  Chicago. 

Miss  Sherrlg,  of  745  Junior  Terrace,  pur- 
chased her  1959  sun  roof  Volkswagen  from 
Fohrman  Motors  Ltd.  on  June  16,  1963.  ThU 
Is  the  dealership  at  2700  West  Madison  Street 
where  Donald  D.  Jackson,  a  customer,  on 
January  7  shot  Edward  B.  Fohrman,  Sidney  S, 
Fohrman,  49,  and  Albert  Sizer,  65,  a  sales- 
man, to  death. 

It  also  operates  Independent  Motors  Inc., 
an  auto  financing  and  leasing  company, 
which  carries  all  its  auto  installment  paper, 
and  a  Clover  Insurance  Agency. 

Total  price  was  $1,196,  Including  State  and 
local  taxes.  She  made  a  down  payment  of 
$576,  leaving  an  unpaid  balance  of  $620. 

She  asked  full  insurance  coverage  on  the 
car  with  $15,000-$30,000  public  liability  and 
$5,000  property  damage  Insurance.  The  bill 
of  sale  carried  a  footnote  of  her  Insurance 
request  and  noted  that  18  monthly  payments 
of  $51.60  were  to  be  made  beginning  July  18, 
1963. 

When  the  first  year's  Insurance  expired, 
she  went  to  Allstate  Insurance  Co.  and 
bought  her  own  policy.  She  not  only  notified 
the  dealer  but  also  had  the  insurance  com- 
pany send  the  dealer  a  copy  of  the  policy. 
The  dealer  sent  her  two  policies  and  later 
canceled  them. 

In  December  1964,  she  completed  her  18 
payments  on  the  car  but  could  not  get  a  cer- 
tificate of  title. 

She  said  that  in  May  1965,  one  representa- 
tive of  the  dealer  called  her  at  10  o'clock  on 
a  Sunday  night  and  said  she  still  owed  $134. 
In  June  1966,  another  representative  called 
and  said  she  owed  $200.  He  said  the  original 
bill  did  not  Include  the  insurance  policy. 

"In  no  way  wotild  their  figures  coincide," 
she  said  later. 
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In  July   1966,  Miss  Sherrlg  filed   a  com-  to  encourage  modernization  of  our  fish-  Ing  the  crops  of  the  sea,  it  wUl  be  chlefiy 

plaint  with  the  Better  Biulness  Bureau  show-  j^g  fleet,  in  addition  to  enacting  legisla-  because  the  men  who  do  that  harvesting  are 

ing  the  following  tabulation:  ^j^^  affecting  relations  with  foreign  fish-  ^'^^^  ^  outfish  other  men  of  other  naUons. 

Unpaid    balance $630.38  ing  interests  It  Is,  however,  a  tendency  of  human  beings, 

^f  "^^V""  ^®  """""^  ^*  ^^  ^"^'^^    111  fifl  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Merchant  7"^^}"  t'Js^Ked  in  unending  efforts  to  regain 

a  year 111.66  w__4_„    „_j    T;i<eV,o,.4<ic    a„K/>^r««,t*+<^   t  that  which  has  been  lost,  to  build  up  and  to 

5^fo  K           ,  ^  *f  Subcommittee  I  ^^,,  ^^^^^  ^  j^^^  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^  ^^p^jj      . 

Total 732.04  nave   been   pleased   to   play   a  part   in  ture  in  the  concern  of  the  moment.    At  least 

Paid  over  18  months— 928.80  achieving  passage  of  much  of  this  legisla-  that  quickly  became  my  Impression  when  I 

tion.    However,  while  a  lot  has  been  ac-  started  to  prepare  this  paper  for  presentation 

Difference 196.76  compUshed  in  the  past  5  years,  a  great  to    you,    the    members    of    the    Petersburg 

"If  this  isn't  the  insurance  cost,  what  Is  It?"  deal  remains  to  be  done  before  the  United  Chamber  of  commerce.     During  the  course 

she  asked  the  B3B.  States  resumes  its  rightful  place  among  °^  ^^^^  preparation  it  became  clear  to  me 

The  Dally  News  asked  the  Fohrman  firm  the  fishing  leaders  of  the  world.  }^^^  ^°?^  very  positive  legislative  steps  have 

for  its  side  of  the  story.  in  a  recent  sneech  to  the  Petersbure  P^P     ^"  during  the  last  5  years,  and  your 

Sherwood  Fohrman!  Tuesday,  pulled  out  Chamber  of  C^Serce    I  review JdSf  ''^''*t^'°'?  has  given  me  a  chance  to  reflect  as 

the  comple  file  on  Miss  Alsace  Sherrlg,  then  ^^^f^TL^L  \T^tZ<^  L^J^^^^  1^^  ^   "^^"^^^   '^''   ^^''""^    Impression    Is    an 

of  321  West  Belden.  ^^^   °   years   of    fishing   legislation   and  accurate  one.     So  I  shall  start  out  with  the 

The  request  for  public  liability  and  prop-  ^ok.  a  look  at  fishery  bills  pending  this  premise   that   the   last   5   years   in   Federal 

erty  damage  Insurance  was  noted  on  both  the  session.  fishery  legislation,  to  be  reviewed  here  now. 

bill  of  sale  and  the  retail  Installment  sales  I    ask    unanimous    consent    that    the  ^^"^    ^^^'^    the    golden    years,    legislatively 

contract.     Included   in   the   finance  charge  speech  and  the  "Sumary  of  U.S.  Fishery  speaking. 

was  an  insurance  premium  of  $83  for  fire.  Legislation"  be  printed  in  the  Record  However,    before    launching    out    on    this 

theft,  and  collision.  ThprP  hpine  nn  nhiprtinn    thp  iif1rirp«:<;  fllscusslon,  I  want  to  make  It  as  clear  as  clear 

Fohrman  in  June  1963,  bought  Miss  Sher-  was  ordered  to  be  DriiSd  in  the  Record  f^""  ^  ^^"^  ""^  remarks  concerning  Federal 

rlc  a  public  liability  and  property  damage  ^^!  oraered  to  De  printed  in  tfte  Kecord,  legislation  are  not  intended  in  any  manner 

policy  from  Prudence  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  ^  lOUOWS.  whatsoever     to    denigrate    the    really    tre- 

Sherwood  Fohrman  said  they  had  expected  Thz  U.S.  Senate  and  the  U.S.  Fisheries —  mendous     accomplishments     made     by     the 

her  to  pay  cash — $134.37 — for  the   liability  A  5-Year  Review  administration    of    Gov.    William    A.    Egan 

Insurance.  (Address  of  Senator  E.  L.  (Bob)  Bartlett  be-  s^°«=*  statehood  was  granted  us.     An  excel- 

She  apparently  did  not  understand  that  fore  the  Petersburg,  Alaska,  Chamber  of  ^*"*   department   of   fish    and    game    under 

this  sum  was  not  Included   in   the  amount  Commerce,  Jan   15   1965)  Walter  Klrkness  has  been  set  up.     It  func- 

belng  financed,  Fohrman  said.  PprhaTv;  thPrP  i^  nn  othPr  Poonomir  activitv  "^'^  ""'*^'"  ^^^  auspices  of  a  board  com- 

When    the    insurance    account    of    $134.37  m  wScrlSierica^s  enea«  whe?^  Indullrv  ^"^^  °'  dedicated  Alaskans  who  have  now. 

wa^  not  paid  in  cash  by  December  17,  1963,  It  Ind  S^vertSentTe  J^^cLTv  Inter^wS  ''"^  °'^"  Alaskans  In  the  legislature  and 

was  added  Into  the  sum  still  due  on  her  In-  ^th^oneTand,  ^.TrntTt'^e^nTu^n  Sour°de\Tm°:n?r:side?in  wL'mi'tr  ?c'' 

stallment    account     according    to    Fohrman.  the  fishing  Industry  to  employ  a  sizable  w^k  ^ang  hrve^ll  bufvanliSeS^   and^  t^^^ 

Fohrman  pointed  out  that  they  purchased  fn-pp-  tn  rnnintain  «  flPPt  in  hPinc  tr.  rpfvp  ^                              vanished,  and  thus  the 

a  second  year's  policy  when  the  first  policy  the  NatioX  i^ace  or  In  w^'^d  to  return  "^^"^^^^  °^  ^^'^  P«°P'^  ^^«  ^^^  ''^''^''^  °"»- 

expired— but    then    canceled    It    when    Miss  I       h   1 1         f  ^^    i^                  ^T    .h  return  Research  has  been  stepped  up  by  the  State. 

SherrlK  presented  an  Allstate  Insurance  ool-  v**  f  .i^l  1°.       f    V'^f*"''>'-     "^  tne  other  ^  important  as  anything  else,  perhaps,  Is  the 

ley     No  charge  wa^  made  tTheTa^unt  for  ^^J^'  ^^l  ^^'^'""^  Industry  to  a  unique  degree  ^ ^^t  that  local  people  engaged  In  thrftshlng 

his  trar^aXn   Although   a  monthTDsed  '"  deP^^^lef  *  "P"'^   Government      That  de-  ^dustry  now  work  In  cooperation  with  othef 

tnis  transaction,   aitnougn   a  month   lapsed  pendence,  to  name  only  two  factors,  relates  ,0,,.,  neonle  in  the  expcutlvp  hranrh  nf  th« 

hToMc/'^'   '"^'''^''  ""^  --'^-«"-"-   °'  to  regulations  promulgated  by  Government  'sZV^^^^n^,Tt\ni:!ToVZrnl  %^^^^^ 

on  Dec'ember  16,  1964,  she  made  her  18th  Cau' rori^?     and"""rlL"rch^lnt^^  '^"^'^  from  Washington.     So  it  is  only  be- 

payment.    But  Fohrman's  books  still  showed  mvster^es  of  marine  life  of  the  dee o   ocean  "^""^^   ""^    °*"'=^    requires    me    to   deal    with 

a  balance  of   S134  37   due    retiresentin^   th«  °iyfterles  of  marine  life  Of  the  deep   ocean  pederal    matters    rather    than    State    that    I 

Lt  of  the  first  yeL'sDublirSuv   Sd  ^""^^  ^^  Btreams   which   feed   mt     the   sea.  concentrate   here    upon    Federal    legislation. 

tuti  01   ine  nrht  jears  puouc  uaouity   ana  it  Is  particularly  because  of  this  comniu-          _,„,  ».  . ™.»„  „#  ♦v,!     »,    t        „.  ♦ 

property  damage  policy.  ^Ity  of  Interest,  this  partnership,  as  it  were.  .  J°^  h  '  n  J?^!.  Ln«    ,^™    „«  u  V^ 

Fohrnaan  continued  to  try  to  collect  the  that  I  was  especially  delighted  lo  be  Invited  Tff^^r.T^^y.^lJ^^r^^ir^l  hv  r  . J^«    ^ 

unpaid  balance.  to  speak  here  this  evening  and  to  be  able  to  ^^^^^f^?   fishing.   Congress   by   Congress,     As 

"Prom  time  to  time  I  would  get  calls,"  Miss  accept  that  invitation,     lince   I  have   been  ^^  ^i'  .f^lT'^t  t^pT^H  ™    n'  ,Jr^^f 

Sherrlg  said.    "Then  they  sent  a  letter  threat-  representing  Alaska  in  the  Congress  of  the  ^°  Tvfrnl^LUi  fn  fl^hprJ?pafJ?ti^n^^^ 

eulng  to  attach  my  wages,"  united  States-and  that  has  b^n  for   over  ^/'.^^^ ?'^''p!^JL'l„f  Mo«,!fif  Vh^  ««t; 

She  had  signed  a  wage  assignment  along  21  years  now-much  of  my  time  in  the  legls-  ]^«  ^^^  ^^^Lf  «T       J  M   "f  .' '       !          , 

with  the  original  note.     She  decided  to  re-  latlve  halls  of  the  Capitol  has  been  dedicated  ?°"f'ttV'               mop?. 

tain  an  attorney.    She  so  advised  the  Better  to  work  on  fishery  problems.    This  has  been  ^^^  ^^^^  Congress  (1965) . 

Business  Bureau   and   they   dropped   out   of  especially  true  since  I  entered  the  U.S,  Sen-  the  stth  congress    (i96i-62) 

^"°^®f-    ^     ^     .      ^  ate  in  1959,    Since  then  it  has  been  my  good  When  I  look  back  on  the  87th  Congress 

But  instead  of  retaining  an  attorney  she  fortune  to  be  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com-  (1961-62)    there    are   four   fishery   proposals 

went  to  the  Consumer  Fraud  Bureau  of  the  mlttee  on  Commerce  which  has  Jurisdiction  which  vividly  come  to  mind.    I  worked  for  a 

^JT^^^.rS.^'^1'"^''^    °^^^   ^^^    ^^^^    *    ^°™"  over  fishery  matters,  number  of  months  during  those  2  years  (not 

piaint.     The   bureau   advised  her  there  was  Naturally,   as   Delegate   and   later   Senator  exclusively,  of  course)    on  legislation  which 

nothing  she  could  do.  my  primary  interest  has  been  generated  be-  would  permit  the  implementation  of  recom- 

By  this  time  she  wanted  to  buy  herself  cause  of  the  Importance  to  our  State  of  Its  mendatlons  for  regulating  the  tuna  catch  in 

a  new  car.    But  she  couldn't  trade  her  Volks-  fishery  resources.    It  long  has  been  and  stUl  the  eastern  tropical  Pacific  bv  the  Tropical 

wagen  for  a  trade-in  until  she  could  supply  is  our  No,  1  industry.  Tuna  Commission  (Public  Law" 87-814 ) .  ThU 

a  certificate  of  title,  withheld  by  Fohrman  in  the  fishery  it  seems  that  we  confront  Commission  was  created  by  the   1949  Tuna 

?,^*'  one  crisis  after  another.    When  one  skirmish  Convention  and  participation  by  the  United 

They  said   I   had   to  pay  $130.     But  Ed  has  been  fought,  peace  does  not  reign  long.  States  was  authorized  by  the  Tuna  Conven- 

i"ohnnan  settled  for  $100.     I  had  to  pay.    I  it  is  followed  by  a  battle  or  a  war.    I  do  not  tion  Act  of   1950.     Extensive  hearings  were 

couldn't  get  the  title,"  she  said.  have  to  remind  you  of  our  continuing  efforts  held  on  this  legislation  which  amended  the 

But  on  Miss  Sherrig's  account  card  at  to  preserve  the  Pacific  red  salmon  for  Amer-  original  1950  act  and  bitter  backroom  fights 
rohrman  Motors  that  last  $100  is  written  leans,  and  to  maintain  on  a  sustained-yield  among  canners,  fishermen,  and  Government 
ent°rv  ''n^  a  payment  on  account.  The  final  baals  the  halibut  upon  which  so  many  Peters-  officials  continued  from  the  time  the  bill  was 
Shed.nr^inT  ■  ^  *  ^  ^"'^  residents  depend  for  their  livelihood,  introduced  to  its  final  enactment.  I  gave  of 
splashed  in  red  ink.  And  In  this  connection  I  shall  state  here  this  time  primarily  because  it  seemed  to  me 
a    personal    belief    and    absolute    conviction  ^^^^  j  ^j^^^,^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  development  and 

_,„_„ that   no    fishing   community    ansrwhere    has  ....           „      ,,    «  w 

PISHING  AND  THE  U.S.  SENATE  harder  working  more  skilled  fishermen  than  *'''Jf"!?"°'^   °^  ^"   fishery  resources  upon 

Mr    BARTT  ETT      Mr    Prpslripnt    thp.  ^°^  Petersburg.      If   every   other   American  "^^^""^  ^  S,  fishermen  depend  for  their  .Ivell- 

past  5  vprrn,^h«?^,^orro^^^^  port  involved  in  the  industry  sent  out  men  hood,     A  Member  of  the  Senate   not  only 

^thp  Tii   «  tT     ^^  IniPOrtant  ones  ^^   ^ble,   so   industrious,   so   knowledgeable,  represents  his  State:  he  U  a  Senator  of  the 

pni     >i           nsnmg  industry  on  Capitol  our  problems  would  be  fewer  than  they  now  United  States,    It  is  true  there  are  differences 

ttlll.     Congress  has  authorized  research  are.    In  the  last  analysis,  if  we  Americans  are  in    the    problems    and    Interests    of    Alaska 

and  development  projects  and  programs  going  to  regain  our  rightful  place  in  harveet-  coastal  fishermen  and  those  of  the  dstant 
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wmter  high  seaa  flahermen  of  southern  Call- 
fomlm,  but  we  are  all  Americana  and  as  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  I  felt  an  obliga- 
tion to  try  to  be  of  help.  I  have  done  thla 
on  aeveral  occaslona  since  1962  and  will  again 
In  the  futxire  when  poeslble.  I,  of  course,  do 
not  refrain  from  reminding  my  friends  from 
tunaland  that  there  Is  an  expectation  that 
this  aaslAtance  will  b«  matched  by  their  gen- 
erosity when  Alaska  fishermen  need  their 
help.  The  tuna  legislation  was  Qnally  passed 
and  the  Tuna  Commission  strengthened.  Al- 
though there  has  arisen  subsequently  other 
duncultles  which  have  precluded  effective 
regulation  by  the  Commission,  I  loolc  back 
upon  that  work  as  being  a  productive  effort 
and  an  informative  and  educational  experi- 
ence for  me  personally. 

Also  passed  during  the  87th  Congress  was 
legislation  amending  the  Pacific  Marine  Fish- 
eries Commission  Act  originally  enacted  In 
1947  (Public  Law  87-766).  This  amendment 
made  It  possible  for  Alaska,  Idaho,  and 
Hawaii  to  become  members  of  the  Pacific 
Commission  In  addition  to  the  original  mem- 
ber States  of  Washington.  Oregon,  and  Cali- 
fornia. I  have  always  considered  the  three 
existing  interstate  compact  marine  fishery 
oommlsslons  as  Indispensable  regional  fish- 
ery organizations.  The  Interstate  fishery 
commissions  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
chief  fishery  officials  in  the  member  States 
to  discuss  and  work  out  Joint  fishery  re- 
8e«reh  and  development  programs  and  dis- 
cuss regional  problems.  The  Atlantic  States 
Marine  Fisheries  Commission  is  extremely 
Important  and  active  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  active  in  Washington,  DC,  also  when 
a  push  Is  needed  to  obtain  legislation  or 
money  for  the  fisheries.  The  Gulf  States 
Marine  Plsherles  Commission  Ls  no  less  ac- 
tive. In  the  last  few  years  I  have  accepted 
invitations  to  meet  with  both  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Gulf  States  Fishery  Commissions 
and  have  been  very  favorably  Impressed.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  in  the  very  near  future 
Alaska  win  be  able  to  participate  as  a  full 
member  In  the  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Com- 
mission. 

The  two  other  major  legislative  proposals 
passed  by  the  87th  Congress  were  enacted 
late  in  1963.  during  the  closing  days  of  the 
2d  session.  The  first  of  these  proposals 
amended  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
(P*ubllc  Law  87-794);  the  second  was  a  Sen- 
ate resolution  calling  for  an  International 
conference  on  the  conservation  of  high  seas 
fishery  resources  (S.  Res.  392).  I  look  back 
on  these  two  proposals  as  being  very  sig- 
nificant and  perhaps  even  more  meaningful 
today  than  at  the  time  they  were  passed. 

Here  I  would  like  to  pause  for  a  second  to 
reminisce.  The  passage  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  as  you  may  recall  was  one  of  the 
major  legislative  achievements  of  President 
Kennedy.  The  bill  was  first  considered  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was  acted 
on  favorably  by  the  House  committee  and 
sent  to  the  floor  of  the  House  to  be  met  by 
an  Imposing  array  of  Congressmen  with 
aaaendmants  to  make  certain  that  no  tariff 
reduction  would  be  applicable  to  the  prin- 
cipal Industry  or  Industries  in  their  district. 
The  Rbuse  spent  long  hours  and  many  days 
on  the  bill  and  when  the  final  House  vote 
cams,  no  floor  amendment  had  been  success- 
ful. The  bill  came  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  eventually  to  the  Senate  floor 
and  there  many  Senators,  including  myself. 
proposed  our  own  amendments.  Again,  the 
amendments  were  rejected — all  but  one. 
And  I  am  really  not  certain  why  I  was  the 
only  Member  of  the  House  or  Senate  suc- 
cessful In  having  adopted  a  floor  amendment 
to  the  trade  bill  I  had  strong  support,  in- 
cluding that  from  Senator  Wakscn  O.  Mao- 
wTTSow.  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. And  there  were  probably  other  reasons 
too,  but  I  must  admit  my  distinct  pleasure 
In  the  fishery  amendment  being  made  port 
of  the  legislation. 


The  amendment  to  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  gives  to  the  President,  for  the  ftrst  time, 
authority  to  Increase  substantially  the  duty 
on  fishery  ImporLs  from  a  nation  which  re- 
fuses to  negotiate  in  good  faith  a  conserva- 
tion agreement  concerning  fishery  resources. 
This  has  proved  to  be  a  helpful  weapon  In  our 
negotiations  In  the  North  Pacific  with  the 
Japanese.  The  Japanese  know  that  now  the 
President  actually  does  have,  from  Congress, 
authority  to  increase  duties  on  all  fishery 
lmp>orts  from  Japan  if  Japan  does  not  act  in  a 
re^onsible  manner  in  the  negotiation  of  any 
fishery  agreement  The  impact  of  this  on 
negotiations  Is  dlfflcult  to  nieiu'ure  accurately 
but  It  Is  known  that  a  number  of  Japanese 
exporters  of  fishery  products  to  the  United 
States  have  Indicated  a  concern  over  this 
provision  wheri  Japan  from  time  to  time 
.I'junded  Irrespoiusible  during  fishery  negotia- 
tions One  reusoa  I  c.ime  to  believe  that  the 
amendment  did  not  meet  with  general  ap- 
proval in  Japan  was  becau.se  the  Japanese 
press  gave  so  generously  of  space  In  de- 
nouncing It.  and  me  We  should  keep  In 
mind  that  US  Imports  of  Japanese  fishery 
products  amount  to  over  $100  million  an- 
nually. 

Perhaps  the  President  will  never  use  this 
authority  I  personally  lu^pe  he  does  not 
hiive  to  and  that  Japan  will  negotiate  agree- 
ments on  fishery  conservation  matters  in  a 
responsible  way  in  *he  future.  And  here  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  amend- 
ment applies  not  only  V.i  salmon  and  halibut 
but  to  all  fishery  resources  that  might  be  in- 
cluded In  a  conservation  agreemeat  under 
the  1958  Fishery  Convention 

The  Senate  resolution  calling  for  an  inter- 
national fishery  conference  which  was  adopt- 
ed has  been  the  basis  for  several  meetings 
which  have  been  held  recently  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Interior  Department  and 
the  State  Department.  Definite  action  In 
preparation  for  the  International  conference 
on  high  seas  fishery  re-ources.  which  was 
really  the  achievement  of  our  good  friend. 
Senator  Macnuson,  has  been  underway  for 
over  a  year  I  think  this  conference  directed 
at  Implementing  a  new  scheme  of  conserving 
coastal  fishery  resources  Is  going  to  be  par- 
ticularly significant  to  those  of  u.s  interested 
In  the  conservation  of  coa.stal  fi.shery  re- 
sources in  the  North  Pacific  We  on  the 
Pacific  coast  have  no  broad  conservation 
agreement  such  as  there  is  In  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  where  the  United  States  and  12 
other  nations  have  Joined  together  to  try  to 
regulate  all  high  seas  fishery  resources.  I 
admit  that  I.  personally,  am  thankful  that 
we  have  no  such  International  agreement  in 
the  North  Pacific  It  is  my  opinion  that  our 
fishery  resources  can  be«t  be  conserved  un- 
der the  1958  Fishery  Convention  when  that 
becomes  effective  upon  the  ratification  of 
two  more  nations  Under  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Convention,  no  action  can  be  taken 
unless  there  Is  unanimous  agreement  among 
the  nations  directly  concerned  Some  con- 
servation regulation  proposals  have  been 
awaiting  final  action  for  over  3  years.  We 
know  that  with  modern  fieets.  groundflsh  re- 
sources such  as  those  in  the  Bering  Sea  can 
be  seriously  depleted  in  less  time  than  that. 
On  the  other  hand,  under  the  1958  Conven- 
tion, the  United  States  will  have  the  right 
to  act  promptly,  effectively,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, unilaterally 

THE  SSTH  CONGRESS   (1983-641 

The  88th  Congress  Is  generally  referred  to 
In  Washington  as  being  the  most  significant 
Congress  in  decades  for  the  US  fisheries  A 
large  number  of  Important  landmark  fishery 
bills  were  placed  in  the  statute  books.  For 
my  part.  I  recall  most  vividly  the  extensive 
time  and  effort  required  for  enactment  of  the 
Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Act  (Public  Law  88  309 1  which  I 
Introduced  whereby  the  Federal  Government 
makes   available  annually   to   the  States   $5 


million  in  Federal  funds  on  a  matching 
basis  to  support  fishery  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  proposed  by  the  States. 

The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  ad- 
vises me  that  several  projects  have  been  ap- 
proved for  Alaska  under  the  act  during  the 
current  fiscal  year.  The  Bureau  reports  that 
the  State  of  Alaska  has  proposed  10  proj- 
ects— 9  have  been  accepted  and  the  10th 
project  will  be  accepted  formally  the  latter 
part  of  this  month.  This  is  a  tribute  to  both 
the  Federal  and  the  State  agencies  Involved. 
These  approved  projects  Include  a  pink  sal- 
mon forecast  for  southeastern  Alaska.  Kod- 
lak,  and  Cook  Inlet;  a  study  of  the  effects  of 
land  use,  including  logging,  on  salmon  pro- 
duction; investigations  of  the  production  of 
shrimp  in  the  Wrangell-Petersburg  and 
Kodlak  areas;  a  salmon  smolt  index  study  to 
predict  returning  salmon  runs  to  Bristol  Bay; 
a  study  of  the  life  history  of  dungeness  crab 
In  southeastern  Alaska;  and  the  development 
of  methods  for  sampling  king  crab  and  iden- 
tifying environmental  zones  of  the  Continen- 
tal Shelf. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  overall  5-year  pro- 
gram will  be  so  beneficial  and  constructive 
that  the  act  can  be  renewed  and  perhaps 
even  expanded  before  it  expires  In  June 
1969. 

Another  measure  of  overriding  Importance 
was  one  that  I  Introduced  establishing  pen- 
alties for  foreign  vessels  fishing  within  our 
territorial  waters  or  taking  resources  of  our 
Continental  Shelf  In  violation  of  the  1958 
Continental  Shelf  Convention  (Public  Law 
88-308).  Before  this  legislation  was  passed, 
there  was  no  provision  in  the  law  which  per- 
mitted any  Federal  agency,  even  the  Coast 
Guard,  to  seize  a  foreign  fishing  vessel 
violating  territorial  waters  or  taking  our  fish- 
ery resources.  Today  the  Coast  Guard  is 
able  to  board  and  seize  any  vessel  violating 
the  integrity  of  our  coastal  fishing  rights, 
and  the  offender  can  be  brought  Into  court 
for  possible  imposition  of  stiff  penalties. 
This  legislation  in  my  opinion  has  been  a 
substantial  deterrent  to  foreign  fieets  that 
might  otherwise  be  indifferent  to  our  exclu- 
sive fishing  rights. 

This  legislation  included  a  provision  which 
was  actually  added  to  meet  a  very  Important 
and  specific  fishery  problem  in  Alaska.  It 
was  understood  under  the  Convention  on  the 
Continental  Shelf  that  the  coastal  nation 
had  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  certain  living 
resources  of  the  Continental  Shelf.  The  Con- 
vention, however,  made  no  attempt  to  speci- 
fy these  living  resources  except  by  way  of  a 
general  statement  that  it  included  all  re- 
sources that  at  their  harvestable  stage  could 
move  only  with  constant  physical  contact 
with  the  shelf.  1  had  maintained  for  a 
number  of  years  that  Alaska  king  crab  and 
dungeness  crab  both  qualified  under  this 
Convention  as  a  resource  of  the  Continental 
Shelf.  I  was,  therefore,  most  Interested  in 
making  certain  that  these  penalty  provisions 
Included  in  the  act  appHed  to  our  Alaska 
king  crab  and  dungeness  crab.  Although 
this  was  opposed  initially  by  the  administra- 
tion, the  concerned  agencies  in  the  end  came 
around  to  my  way  of  thinking.  The  admln- 
Instratlon's  opposition  was  based  primarily 
on  the  fact  that  at  the  time  the  legislation 
was  considered,  the  Continental  Shelf  Con- 
vention had  not  come  Into  force  and  effect 
because  it  had  not  been  ratified  by  a  suffici- 
ent number  of  nations.  I  took  the  position 
that  this  Convention  would  shortly  come  into 
effect  and  we  should  be  prepared.  Subse- 
quent developments  confirmed  by  expecta- 
tion because  the  Convention  was  ratified  by 
Great  Britain  as  the  22d  nation  bringing  the 
Continental  Shelf  Convention  into  effect  at 
the  same  time  that  my  bill  was  resting  on 
the  desk  of  the  President  for  signature.  Hav- 
ing this  provision  in  the  legislation  was  ex- 
tremely helpful  in  negotiating  with  the  Jap- 
anese and  Russians  on  limiting  their  king 
crab  catch  to  assure  that  the  resource  would 
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not  be  damaged  and  that  our  king  crab  fish- 
ermen would  not  be  harassed  by  any  Russian 
or  Japanese  king  crab  fishing  in  the  Gulf 
of  Alaska.  This  has  been  accomplished  and 
I  am  proud  of  It. 

K  third  measure  of  great  Importance  dur- 
ing the  88th  Congress  was  the  Fishing  Vessel 
Construction  Subsidy  Act.  As  we  all  know, 
the  U.S.  law  has  always  required  American 
fishermen  to  build  their  vessels  in  the  United 
States.  We  also  know  the  cost  of  vessel  con- 
struction here  Is  substantially  higher  than 
It  Is  In  other  countries.  In  fact,  It  is  double 
or  more  the  foreign  cost.  The  purpose  of 
the  requirement  that  American  fishermen 
build  their  vessels  in  the  United  States  is  to 
maintain  a  strong  domestic  shipyard  capa- 
bility in  case  of  national  emergency.  Ti'.'s 
legislation  simply  provided  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  pay  the  difference  between  what 
the  vessel  cost  to  build  In  the  United  States 
and  the  cost  of  building  the  fishing  vessel 
abroad.  This  program  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. To  date,  over  50  applications  total- 
ing about  $12  million  have  been  received  by 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries.  Of  this 
number,  about  35  have  been  approved  and 
4  vessels  are  presently  under  construction. 
However,  no  application  has  been  received 
from  Alaska,  although  I  understand  several 
are  in  the  development  state. 

Again  It  Is  my  hope  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram win  be  such  as  to  permit  It  to  be  ex- 
tended beyond  Its  present  expiration  date 
of  June  1969. 

Also  during  the  88th  Congress  we  were  able 
to  correct  a  misinterpretation  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  which  permits  seamen 
and  fishermen  to  receive  certain  medical 
benefits  In  Public  Health  Service  facilities. 
The  misinterpretation  was  created  In  1954 
when  the  act  was  construed  not  to  Include 
the  owners  of  fishing  vessels.  After  several 
years'  effort  we  were  able  to  remedy  this  situ- 
ation with  legislation  so  boatowners  today 
are  entitled  to  the  same  benefits  as  seamen 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  I  have  been  Interested  for  a 
number  of  years  in  strengthening  our  Coast 
Guard.  I  have  been  particularly  concerned 
with  the  inadequacy  of  the  fleet.  In  order  to 
encourage  and  expedite  the  replacement  of 
the  Coast  Guard  fleet,  I  introduced  during 
the  88th  Congress  legislation  which  required 
the  Coast  Guard  to  come  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  each  year  and  seek  an 
authorization  for  the  procurement  of  new 
Coast  Guard  vessels  and  aircraft  and  also 
authorization  for  the  construction  of  certain 
facilities,  as  the  strictly  military  services 
have  long  been  required  to  come  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  Congress  for 
like  authorizations.  This  act  was  passed  and 
has  since  proved  extremely  beneficial  to  the 
Coast  Guard  and,  frankly,  to  Alaska  also. 
After  the  basic  act  became  law,  the  Coast 
Guard  was  specifically  authorized  to  con- 
struct a  vessel  for  use  In  fishery  patrols, 
among  other  assignments,  to  be  stationed 
here  In  Petersburg.  Since  that  authorization, 
however,  the  struggle  In  Vietnam  has  in- 
tensified and  numerous  Coast  Guard  vessels 
have  been  assigned  to  duty  there.  This  de- 
velopment has  required  a  rescheduling  of 
vessel  assignments  and  no  new  vessel  has 
been  assigned  for  duty  in  Petersburg.  You 
can  be  assured  that  I  will  endeavor  to  bring 
the  vessel  here  as  soon  as  conditions  permit. 
As  an  aside,  I  might  add  that  my  presence 
on  the  Commerce  Committee  and  also  on  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  handling  Coast 
Guard  appropriations  has  put  the  Coast 
Guard  in  a  somewhat  better  position  than  It 
previously  was. 

Legislation  authorizing  the  use  of  surplus 
fishery  products  In  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram was  also  passed  during  the  88th  Con- 
gress. I  proposed  this  amendment  to  the 
foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  it  will  prove  very  helpful  to  the 


food-for-peace  program.  Because  of  difficul- 
ties with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  date 
no  surplus  fishery  products  have  been  au- 
thorized lor  sale  under  the  legislation.  How- 
ever, the  food-for-peace  program  is  sched- 
uled this  session  lor  a  full  congressional  re- 
view, extension,  and,  I  hope,  expansion.  The 
significance  of  the  world  food  problem  is  be- 
ing understood  by  the  Government  for  the 
first  time,  and  we  are  beginning  to  recog- 
nize that  Just  sending  our  main  surpluses 
will  not  be  enough.  Moreover,  we  are  run- 
ning out  of  grain.  A  totally  new  program 
will  be  required,  one  not  dependent  on  sur- 
plus disposal,  and  I  will  work  to  make  certain 
that  the  benefits  of  animal  protein  from 
fishery  products  Is  given  proper  recognition. 

THE    89TH    CONGRESS     (1965-66) 

On  the  record,  the  first  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  (1965)  was  a  very  constructive  one 
m  terms  of  fisheries  legislation  and  the  2nd 
session  (1966)  looks  even  more  promising. 

The  most  Important  fishery  legislation  for 
Alaska  passed  during  the  last  session  was  the 
anadromous  fish  bill  which  will  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  salmon  research  and  devel- 
opment. This  Is  a  $25  million  program 
spread  over  a  period  of  5  years.  On  a  match- 
ing basis,  Alaska  could  receive  up  to  $1  mil- 
lion annually  in  additional  Federal  fishery 
research  funds.  The  legislation  was  modeled 
along  the  lines  and  follows  the  general  con- 
cepts of  the  broader  Fishery  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1964  In  terms  of  using 
Federal  funds  to  support  approved  State 
fishery  projects. 

A  second  measure  of  great  importance  to 
Alaska  was  the  extension  and  expansion  of 
the  fishing  vessel  loan  program.  The  pro- 
gram was  to  expire  last  year,  but  this  legis- 
lation extended  the  program  for  another  5 
years  and  broadened  it  substantially.  This 
has  been  a  very  important  program  for  Alaska 
fishermen.  Over  the  years  some  200  loans 
have  been  made  to  Alaska  fishermen  totaling 
approximately  $2  million.  There  are  now 
over  20  cases  for  loans  pending  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries  involving  over 
$230,000. 

Legislation  was  also  passed  last  year  to 
assist  our  Important  halibut  fishermen  and 
Industry.  The  International  Pacific  Halibut 
Commission  has  been  located  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  in  Seattle  since  1925  and 
new  facilities  were  desperately  needed.  Con- 
gress in  1965  authorized  and  appropriated 
$500,000  for  the  construction  of  facilities  at 
the  University  of  Washington  to  provide  new 
accommodations  for  the  Commission. 

The  Coast  Guard  bill  which  passed  last 
session  Included  an  authorization  for  the 
construction  of  a  large  fishery  patrol  vessel 
to  be  located  in  Kodlak.  The  vessel  will  be 
commissioned  in  the  Coast  Guard  shipyard 
in  late  February  and  I  have  been  recently 
assured  that  It  will  be  In  operation  In  the 
North  Pacific  In  time  to  patrol  the  absten- 
tion line  for  next  year's  salmon  season.  The 
$15  million  vessel  Is  210  feet  long  and  has  a 
maximum  speed  of  over  18  knots  which 
should  give  It  the  power  needed  to  catch 
and  seize  any  violators. 

In  addition  to  these  measures,  there  are 
several  other  bills  pending  before  Congress 
which,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  favorably 
acted  upon  this  year.  The  Senate  passed  last 
session,  but  the  House  has  not  passed,  a  bill 
which  would  permit  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  increase  the  duty  on  fish- 
ery Imports  when  Japan,  or  any  other  nation, 
conducts  fishing  operations  In  a  manner 
which  diminishes  the  effectiveness  of  do- 
mestic fishery  conservation  programs.  I 
hope  the  House  will  act  early  this  session  on 
this  legislation. 

I  also  hope  that  the  Senate  and  House  can 
proceed  early  this  session  with  the  consider- 
ation of  a  bill  I  introduced  last  year  which 
would  extend  Jurisdiction  over  coastal  fishery 
resources  out  to  12  miles.    This  has  been  a 


very  controversial  proposal  and  a  number  of 
fishing  interests  in  the  United  States  are  not 
in  favor  of  it.  Some,  such  as  our  tuna  fisher- 
men from  California  who  fish  off  South 
America,  feel  that  this  would  excite  certain 
Latin  American  countries  to  extend  their 
Jurisdiction  over  fishery  resources  and  there- 
by adversely  affect  their  fishing  effort.  They 
also  contend  that  a  i:!-mlle  zone  would  be  of 
only  limited  value  since  most  fishery  re- 
sources are  outside  the  12-mlle  Umit.  Others 
v.ho  fish  along  our  own  coast  are  concerned 
with  whether  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
State  governments  would  get  regulatory  con- 
trol ever  the  fisheries  between  the  3-mlle  and 
the  12-mile  limits.  It  Is  disturbing  to  them 
that  the  State  governments  might  obtain  Jur- 
isdiction because  in  many  Instances  there  are 
conflicting  State  regulatory  programs  and 
State  fishery  agencies  are  frequently  oriented 
more  toward  the  sports  fishermen's  Interests 
than  commercial  fishing  Interests.  I  men- 
tion these  objections  only  to  indicate  that 
this  legislation  is  extremely  controversial  and 
will  be  very  hotly  disputed.  Nevertheless. 
this  e.xtension  of  fishery  Jurisdiction  will  be 
of  some  assistance  in  helping  conserve  our 
coastal  fi.shery  resources  and.  in  my  opinion, 
will  net  adversely  affect  seriously  our  distant 
water  fishing  interests.  I  intend  to  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  get  it  passed. 

Another  measure  I  hope  will  receive  early 
attention  this  session  is  a  bill  I  introduced 
Jiist  before  Senate  adjournment  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct  or 
contract  for  the  construction  of  several 
large-scale,  experimental  fish  protein  con- 
centrate plants.  We  are  close  to  the  time 
when  we  will  have  a  domestically  acceptable 
fish  protein  concentrate  product,  but  still 
much  work  needs  to  be  done  to  complete  this 
effort.  It  is  my  opinion  that  we  should 
construct,  with  Government  assistance,  five 
large-scale  plants  to  test  the  economic  feasi- 
bility of  fish  protein  concentrate  using  sev- 
eral different  stocks  of  fish.  There  are 
rather  obvious  differences  in  the  scientific 
and  technological  jjroblems  Involved  in 
processing  successfully  relatively  dry  hake 
as  compared  with  processing  oily  herring 
The  processing  techniques  will  need  to  be 
highly  developed  to  determine  the  most  ef- 
fective and  efficient  means  of  production 
for  each.  The  bill  would  permit  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  spend  $5  million  on 
this  effort  and.  in  my  opinion,  this  is  a  small 
amount  compared  to  the  importance  of  the 
development  project. 

Another  measure  that  I  think  is  ex- 
tremely Important  and  should  receive  early 
attention  is  the  proposal  that  the  United 
States  conduct  an  extensive  survey  of  our 
coastal  fishery  resources  (S.J.  Res.  29).  The 
last  effort  along  this  line  was  accomplished 
shortly  after  World  War  U  but  a  much  more 
extensive  survey  needs  to  be  made.  The 
legislation  Introduced  would  authorize  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  $200,000  for 
the  commencement  of  this  important  sur- 
vey. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  has 
completed  a  compilation  of  our  fishery  stat- 
utes and  international  treaties.  I  will  be 
happy  to  send  copies  to  anyone  interested. 

Once  up)on  a  time  I  occasionally  had  some 
doubts  about  the  advisability  of  pouring 
more  and  more  money  and  then  some  more 
Into  research.  I  wondered  If  the  Investment 
would  ever  jjay  dividends.  Long  since  those 
doubts  have  been  removed.  Research  Is  a 
basic  need,  a  prime  necessity.  For  example, 
had  it  been  jjerformed  adequately,  and  In 
time,  there  probably  would  not  have  arisen 
the  grave  difficulties  we  have  had  with  the 
Japanese  in  respect  to  high  seas  salmon  fish- 
ing The  abstention  line  would  never  have 
been  placed  at  175  degrees  west  longitude. 
It  would  have  been  farther  west.  Our  sal- 
mon would  have  been  saved.  But  In  the 
early  ptirt  of  the  1950"8  we  knew  very  little 
about  the  ocean  life  of  salmon.    We  thought 
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thMt  almoat  abaoluta  protection  would  b« 
afforded  by  the  line  that  wu  Incorporated 
In  the  treaty.  It  did  not  take  us  long  to 
learn  otherwUe.  Even  now,  we  know  far 
leaa  than  we  ahould.  Otherwise  is  It  not  true 
that  the  1906  Bristol  Bay  predictions  would 
not  have  gone  so  far  awry?  And  If  research 
had  developed  the  knowledge  which  research 
gives  we  should  have  had  forewarnlngs  of 
the  1096  pink  salmon  disaster.  We  know 
little,  even  now;  there  Is  an  urgent  require- 
ment that  we  know  more. 

So  thU,  then,  la  the  record  of  the  last  6 
years  of  Federal  Involvement  In  our  total 
fishery  picture  from  the  legislative  stand- 
point. It  Is,  I  believe,  a  proud  record.  It 
draws  a  clean  line  between  what  didn't  hap- 
pen before  I9fll  and  what  has  happened 
since.  Our  labors — yours  and  mine — are  not 
completed.    Indeed,  they  have  barely  begun. 

As  I  see  it  there  is  an  easy  and  accurate 
answer  to  the  question  so  often  put:  "What 
comas  next  after  space?"  The  oceans  come 
next.  Man  will  explore  them  In  the  years 
ahead  as  he  never  has  before.  His  will  not 
be  only  a  surface  exploration.  In  his  physical 
form  he  will  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  seas. 
He  will  extract  from  the  seas  the  wealth  that 
Is  to  be  found  there — fish  and  minerals,  vast 
stores  of  wealth  now  hidden  from  us.  Tills 
Is  the  exciting  prospect  of  the  future,  the 
early  future.  This  exploration  will  not  only 
enlarge  men's  knowledge  but  will  produce 
great  and  early  dividends  In  a  manner  space 
cannot.  This  will  be  a  paying  proposition 
from  the  start.  This  is  a  future  of  excite- 
ment and  promise.  Here  in  Alaska  the  op- 
portunities given  to  us  are  simply  enormous 
because  so  much  of  the  water  off  our  coasts 
covers  the  Continental  Shelf,  relatively  easy 
to  explore,  rich  in  potential. 

I  consider  It  a  signal  honor  to  have  been 
asked  to  speak  here  at  this  time.  It  was 
kind  of  you  to  Invite  me.  We  have  been 
partners  for  a  long  while  now,  you  and  I, 
jointly  interested  in  the  preeervation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  fishery.  That  partnership 
cannot  be  cemented  closer  but  we  can  make 
It  more  effective,  working  together,  striving 
together  and  achieving  together. 

SviCMABT  or  V3.  FamsT  LxctsLAnoN 

(iMi-ec) 

TRX  S7TR  COIfOaKSS  (issi-sa) 
Public  Law  87-414:  Amendment  to  the  Tuna 
Convention  Act  of  1950 
The  bill  amended  the  Tuna  Convention 
Act  of  1060  which  was  passed  to  Implement 
the  1040  Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Con- 
vention. The  original  1050  act  was  directed 
primarily  at  permitting  and  encouraging  an 
International  research  effort  on  tropical  tuna 
In  the  eastern  Pacific.  The  amendment  gives 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  authority  to 
promulgate  conservation  regulations  when 
similar  regulations  are  Imposed  by  member 
nations  on  their  own  fishermen. 

Public  Late  17-788:  Amendment  to  the  Pacific 
Marine  Fiaheriea  Commistion  Act 
This  legislation  amended  the  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Commission  Act  passed  in 
1047.  Since  the  original  act  la  based  on  an 
Interstate  compact  any  amendment  to  the 
compact  requires  congressional  consent  un- 
der section  10,  article  I,  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  The  1041  amendment  added 
Alaska.  Idaho,  and  Hawaii  to  the  original 
ComxBlsaton  member  SUtea  of  Washington. 
Oregon,  and  California.  The  Commission  is 
concerned  primarily  with  regional  fishery  re- 
search and  development  problems  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  is  similar 
In  purpose  to  the  Atlantic  States  and  Oulf 
States  Fishery  Commissions. 

Public   Lav)   87-794:   Amendment   to    Trade 
txpanaion  Act  of  1962 
This  amendment  to  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  was  designed  to  encourage  foreign  na- 
tions to  negotiate  international  fishery  con- 


servation agreements  In  good  ftUth  by  the 
threat  of  Increasing  fishery  ImpKjrt  duties. 
The  amendment  added  the  following  pro- 
vision : 

"Sec.  323.  Consesvation  or  Fishery  Re- 
soLTKCES. — Upon  the  convocation  of  a  con- 
ference on  the  use  or  conservation  of  Inter- 
national fishery  resources,  the  President 
shall,  by  all  appropriate  means  at  his  dis- 
posal, seek  to  persuade  countries  whose  do- 
mestic fishing  practices  or  policies  affect 
such  resources  to  engage  In  negotiations  In 
good  faith  relating  to  the  use  or  conservation 
of  such  resources  If.  after  such  efforts  by 
the  President  and  by  other  countries  which 
have  agreed  to  engage  in  such  negotiations, 
any  other  country  whose  conservation  prac- 
tices or  policies  affect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  such  other  countries  has. 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  President,  failed  or 
refused  to  engage  In  such  negotiations  in 
good  faith,  the  President  may,  If  he  Is  satis- 
fled  that  such  action  Is  likely  to  be  effective 
In  Inducing  such  country  to  engage  In  such 
negotiations  In  good  faith.  Increase  the  rate 
of  duty  on  any  fish  (in  any  form)  which  Is 
the  product  of  such  country,  for  such  time 
as  he  deems  necessary,  to  a  rate  not  more 
than  50  percent  above  the  rate  existing  on 
July  1.  1934." 

Senate  Resolution  87-392:  Senate  resolution 
calling  for  an  international  fishery  confer- 
ence 

The  Senate  resolution  calls  for  an  interna- 
tional fishery  conference  on  the  conservation 
of  fishery  resources.  The  text  of  the  Senate 
resolution  Is  as  follows: 

"Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  should  propose  an  In- 
ternational Conference  on  the  Conservation 
of  Fishery  Resources  to  consider  the  techni- 
cal, economic,  and  scientific  problems  relat- 
ing to  the  conservation,  utilization,  and  regu- 
lation of  living  marine  resources  in  the  high 
seas  and  estuarlne  waters  of  the  world,  and 
that  government,  industrial,  scientific,  and 
technical  participation  in  such  Conference  on 
as  wide  a  basis  as  may  be  practicable  should 
be  encouraged." 

THE     aSTH     CONGRESS 

Public  Law  88-309:  Commercial  Fishery  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1964 

This  legislation  Inaugurated  a  new  State 
aid  program  for  fishery  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  legislation  provides  coordinated 
aid  to  the  several  States  In  the  development 
of  their  commercial  fisheries  by  stimulating 
research  and  development  on  the  local  level. 
In  order  to  achieve  this  purpose,  the  act  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ap- 
portion among  the  States  for  5  years  an  an- 
nual sum  of  $6  million  on  the  basis  of  a  for- 
mula designed  to  give  each  State  a  share  pro- 
portionate with  its  commercial  fishery  activ- 
ity as  compared  with  total  commercial  fishery 
activity  in  the  United  States.  In  addition, 
the  sum  of  MOO.OOO  for  each  of  the  first  2 
years  of  the  program  and  $750,000  for  each  of 
the  last  3  years  of  the  program  is  available 
to  the  Secretary  for  allocation  to  the  States 
as  he  may  determine  but  giving  a  preference 
to  those  States  suffering  a  commercial  fishery 
failure  due  to  a  resource  disaster  arising  from 
natural  causes  and  to  those  States  in  which  a 
new  commercial  fishery  can  be  developed 
where  none  existed  before. 

Public  Law  88-308:  Act  imposing  penalties 
on  foreign  fishing  in  territorial  waters 
This  law  prohibits  any  foreign  vessel  from 
Uking  fish  within  the  territorial  waters  of 
the  United  States  or  from  taking  any  fishery 
resources  of  the  Continental  Shelf  which 
appertains  to  the  United  SUtes.  Two  ex- 
ceptions are  made  to  this  general  prohibition. 
The  first  exception  recognizes  that  permis- 
sion for  foreign  vessels  to  take  fishery  re- 
sources within  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  may  be  authorized  by  treaty. 


The  second  exception  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treastiry  to  Issue  licenses  to  for- 
eign vessels  in  limited  clrctimstances.  The 
legislation  provides  for  penalties  involving 
a  fine  of  $10,000  or  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  a  year,  or  both,  for  any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Author- 
ity is  given  to  seize  and  forfeit  the  vessel  and 
all  fish  taken  In  violation  of  the  act.  The 
present  law  relating  to  the  seizure,  forfeiture, 
and  condemnation  of  cargo  for  violation  of 
the  customs  laws  Is  made  applicable  to  sei- 
zures and  forfeitures  Incurred  under  this  act. 
The  act  makes  the  enforcement  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Customs.  Officials  of  appropriate  Federal 
courts  are  given  authority  to  Issue  warrants 
or  other  process  as  may  be  required  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  act.  Specific  provision  is 
made  authorizing  proper  enforcement  offi- 
cials to  execute  any  warrant  or  process 
Issued  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 
Special  provisions  are  made  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  fish  seized  In  violation  of  the  act  and 
the  discharge  of  the  fish  If  proper  bond  Is 
received  within  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
Public  Law  88-498:  U.S.  Fishing  Fleet 
Improvement  Act 

The  Intent  of  this  legislation  is  to  make 
it  possible,  and  practical,  to  construct  a  new 
fishing  fieet  that  will  enable  the  United 
States  to  take  Its  proper  place  in  the  fish- 
eries of  the  world.  The  legislation  amends 
the  act  of  June  12.  1960  (74  Stat.  212) ,  which 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  to 
pay  a  subsidy  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
33 '/4  percent  for  the  construction  of  fishing 
vessels  in  domestic  shipyards.  Section  13  of 
the  act  of  June  12,  1960,  provides  that  the 
Secretary  may  not  accept  any  application  for 
a  subsidy  after  June  12,  1963— thus  the  pro- 
gram was  terminated  as  of  that  date.  The 
1964  amendment  was  designed  to  extend  the 
construction  differential  subsidy  program  to 
June  30,  1969,  authorize  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  not  more  than  $10  million  for  this 
purpose.  Increase  the  subsidy  from  33  V,  to  50 
percent,  and  to  repeal  certain  restrictive  pro- 
visions which  limited  the  scope  of  that  act 
to  a  very  small  segment  of  the  U.S.  fishery. 
Public  Law  88-424:  Medical  care  for  fishing 
boat  owners 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  was  to  re- 
store to  self-employed  U.S.  fishermen  eligi- 
bility for  medical  care  in  hospitals,  out- 
patient clinics,  and  other  medical  facilities 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  In  the  event  of 
illness  or  injury  Incurred  while  engaged  In 
their  hazardous  but  essential  occupation. 
For  166  years — from  1798  to  1954 — such  eU- 
glbillty  existed.  The  Federal  Government 
during  this  period  rightfully  recognized  that 
the  fisheries  industry  Is  made  up  largely  of 
fishermen  who  own  fLshlng  craft  Individually 
or  Jointly  with  other  fishermen  and  who 
share  the  same  toll  and  dangers  at  sea  as  do 
those  working  with  them  who  receive  wages. 

Public  Law  88-45  8c  88-281:  Coast  Guard 
authorization  legislation 

The  first  act  (Public  Law  88-45)  required 
for  the  first  time  the  Coast  Guard  to  obtain 
authorization  for  certain  appropriations  in- 
volving the  construction  of  shore  and  off- 
shore establishments  and  the  procurement 
of  vessels  and  aircraft.  This  legislation 
brought  the  Coast  Guard  Into  Une  with  the 
other  armed  services  which  are  reqiUred  by 
law  to  obtain  authorization  for  similar 
expenditures  from  the  Armed  Services 
Committees. 

The  second  act  (Public  Law  88-281)  au- 
thorizes the  construction  of  nine  small  pa- 
trol cutters,  one  of  which  was  to  be  located 
for  fishery  patrol  and  other  assignments  to 
Petersburg.  Alaska.  This  82-foot  vessel  was 
to  cost  $2.6  million,  have  a  maximum  speed 
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of  22  knots  and  cruising  range  In  excess  of 
800  miles. 

Public  Law  88-205:  Surplus  fishery  products 
in  food-for-peace  program 
This  amendment  was  added  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1963.  Prior  to  that  time  all 
surplus  agricultural  products  were  eligible 
for  sale  under  the  benefits  of  the  Pood  for 
Peace  Program.  This  amendment  added  sur- 
plus fishery  products  which  were  needed  be- 
cause of  the  high  animal  protein  content. 
The  provision  required  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  determine  that  a  product  is  in 
surplus  before  it  can  be  utilized  under  the 
program  and  the  Secretary  has  not  deter- 
mined any  American  fishery  product  to  date 
to  be  In  surplus. 

THE    89TH    CONGRESS 

Public  Law  89-304:  Anadromous  fish  bill 
The  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  initiate  with  the  several  States 
a  cooperative  5 -year  program  at  a  total  cost 
not  exceeding  $25  million,  for  the  conserva- 
tion, development,  and  enhancement  of  the 
Nation's  anadromous  fish  and  the  fish  In 
the  Great  Lakes  that  ascend  streams  to 
spawn.  The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into  cooperative 
agreements  with  one  or  more  States,  act- 
ing Jointly  or  severally,  and  when  deemed 
appropriate,  with  other  non-Federal  Interest, 
lor  the  purpose  of  conserving,  developing, 
and  enhancing  the  anadromous  fishery  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  and  the  fish  in  the 
Oreat  Lakes  that  ascend  streams  to  spawn. 
These  agreements  would  be  the  basis  for 
carrying  out  a  Joint  Federal  effort  of  con- 
serving and  developing  such  fishery  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  that  tire  subject  to  de- 
pletion from  Federal,  State,  and  private  water 
resource  developments  and  from  other 
causes,  or  with  respect  to  which  the  United 
States  has  international  commitments.  The 
act  authorizes  to  be  appropriated  until  June 
30,  1970,  $25  million  and  provides  that  not 
more  than  $1  million,  may  be  expended  in 
any  one  State  in  any  one  fiscal  year. 

Public  Law  89-85:  Fishing  Vessel  Loan  Act 
The  purpose  of  the  act  was  to  extend  for 
an  additional  5  years  the  fishery  loan  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries.  The  loan  program  was 
initiated  under  section  4  of  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  and  expired  June  30, 
1965.  The  legislation  was  introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  present  loan  program  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  loans  for 
financing  and  refinancing  the  operations, 
maintenance,  replacement,  and  repair  of 
fishing  gear  and  vessels  and  for  research 
Into  basic  problems  of  the  fisheries.  The 
Secreta.  y  may  not  make  the  loan  if  the 
funds  are  otherwise  available  on  reason- 
able terms.  This  has  been  a  successful  pro- 
gram of  encouraging  American  fishermen  at 
little  or  no  Government  expense.  During  the 
past  8  years  of  actual  operation  under  the 
program,  the  Secretary  has  received  over 
1.600  loan  applications  for  $42  million.  Ap- 
proval has  been  given  to  860  applications 
for  $19  million.  The  record  of  losses  Is  ex- 
ceptionally low,  amounting  to  only  $320,000 
during  the  8-year  period.  During  the  same 
period.  $9  million  of  the  principal  has  been 
repaid  and  almost  $2  million  In  Interest  has 
been  collected  and  accrued.  In  addition  to 
extending  the  program  for  an  additional  5 
years,  the  amendatory  act  expands  the  scope 
of  the  present  program  to  permit  a  loan  to 
be  made  regardless  of  whether  the  vessel  to 
be  acquired  wlU  replace  an  existing  vessel. 

Public  Law  89-233:  Offices  for  International 
Pacific  Halibut  Commission 
The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  quarters  for  the  Halibut 
Commission  on  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton campus.     The  Halibut  Commission  has 


been  quartered  on  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington campus  since  1925;  both  the  Com- 
mission and  the  university  have  benefited 
from  the  relationship.  The  Commission  staff, 
for  example,  has  contributed  to  the  program 
of  the  college  of  fisheries  through  participa- 
tion in  seminars  and  presentation  of  lec- 
tures. On  the  other  hand,  the  Halibut  Com- 
mission has  benefited  from  the  direct  con- 
tact it  has  been  able  to  maintain  with  the 
university  faculty  as  well  as  from  the  abUlty 
of  its  staff  to  attend  classes  and  otherwise 
take  advantage  of  the  regular  academic  work 
on  the  campus. 

Public  Law  89-13:  Coast  Guard  authoriza- 
tion legislation 

This  act  authorizes  the  construction  of  a 
medium  endurance  cutter  for  fishery  patrol 
in  Alaska  waters  to  be  stationed  In  Kodlak. 
Alaska.  The  cutter  Is  210  feet  In  length  with 
a  maximum  speed  of  18  knots  and  a  range 
of  5.000  miles.  A  helicopter  platform  will 
permit  the  use  of  helicopters  to  extend  search 
capabilities.  The  vessel,  which  will  cost  $3.7 
million,  will  enforce  our  rights  under  Inter- 
national law  regarding  the  protection  and 
conservation  of  our  fishery  resources.  It 
will  be  in  service  in  the  spring  of  1966. 

PENDING    LEGISLATION 

S.  1734:  Fishery  import  bill 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  conserve  and 
protect  U.S.  domestic  fishery  resources  in 
coastal  waters  and  on  the  high  seas.  This 
legislation  would  be  particularly  helpful  to 
the  United  States  in  its  continuing  effort  to 
conserve  and  protect  the  salmon  resources 
of  the  North  Pacific.  The  bill  provides  that 
whenever  the  Secretary  of  Interior  deter- 
mines that  fishing  vessels  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try are  being  operated  to  the  detriment  of 
the  domestic  fishery  conservation  programs, 
the  President  may  increase  the  duty — up  to 
50  percent  of  the  July  1,  1934,  level — on  any 
fishery  product  In  any  form  from  the  offend- 
ing country. 

S.  2218:  12-mile  limit  bill 
This  legislation  would  extend  U.S.  Jurisdic- 
tion out  to  the  distance  of  12  miles  from 
our  coast  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  our 
fishery  resources.  This  proposal  Is  in  line 
with  similar  action  recently  taken  by  other 
major  fishing  nations,  including  Canada. 
The  legislation  is  opposed  by  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  U.S.  fishing  Industry,  but  it  Is 
acknowledged  that  It  would  be  of  substan- 
tial benefit  to  specific  coastal  fishery 
resources. 

S.  2720:  Fish  protein  concentrate  bill 
This  legislation  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  five  model  fish  protein  concentrate 
plants  costing  approximately  $1  million 
each.  The  Secretary  would  contract  for  the 
operation  of  these  plants  with  private  Indiis- 
try  to  determine  the  moet  economic  and 
feasible  means  of  producing  an  acceptable 
fish  protein  concentrate  to  meet  protein 
nutritional  needs. 

SJ.  Res.  29:  Survey  of  fishery  resources 
This  resolution  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  survey  of  U.S. 
coastal  fishery  resources  similar  to  that  au- 
thorized immediately  after  the  close  of  World 
War  n.  The  $200,000  authorization  will  per- 
mit an  Initial  survey  to  be  made  and  to  Indi- 
cate where  further  and  more  extensive  re- 
search will  be  necessary  in  the  future  if  we 
are  to  conserve  many  of  the  stocks  of  fish 
which  we  do  not  today  engage  In  taking  but 
which  are  presently  being  exploited  by  for- 
eign nations. 

S.  1054:  Collective  bargaining  bill 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  permit  fisher- 
men to  organize  in  unions  or  cooperatives 
in  the  same  manner  that  boat  owners  are 
permitted  to  organize  in  cooperatives.  In 
addition  it  would  clarify  the  present  law  by 


specifically  permitting  individual  fishermen 
to  Join  fishery  cooperatives.  The  legislation 
has  been  before  Congress  for  consideration 
for  several  years,  but  It  has  been  consistently 
opposed  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  antitrust 
grounds. 

LEWIS  STILES  GANNETT 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
figure  highly  esteemed  in  literary  circles 
and  widely  known  for  his  excellent  re- 
views of  books  during  his  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  service  on  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  died  this  last 
weekend.  Lewis  Stiles  Gannett  was  a 
kindly,  genial  person  with  a  keen  mind, 
a  profoundly  humanitarian  outlook,  ex- 
cellent literary  judgment  and  a  wide 
range  of  interests.  He  would  have  been 
no  less  proficient  as  an  editorial  writer  on 
foreign  and  domestic  affairs  than  he  was 
as  a  literary  editor.  I  was  fortunate  to 
have  been  associated  with  him  40  years 
ago  when  I  was  mansiglng  editor  of  the 
Nation  magazine  and  he  was  one  of  its 
associate  editors.  All  his  colleagues 
loved  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bio- 
graphical obituary  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Saturday,  February  5,  of  Lewis 
Gannett  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Lewis  Gannett,  Book  Came,  Dies — Re- 
viewer. 74.  Retired  in  1956  From  the 
Herald  Tribune 

Sharon,  Conn.,  February  3.- — Lewis  Gan- 
nett, who  retired  In  1956  after  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  as  dally  book  reviewer 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  died 
Thursday  at  Sharon  Hospital.  He  was  74 
years  old  and  lived  at  West  OornwaU. 

JUDGED     8.000     BOOKS 

Mr.  Gannett's  column  In  the  Herald  Trib- 
une was  called  Books  and  Things.  From 
1930  to  1956.  with  1  year  out  as  a  war  corre- 
spondent, he  reported  on  8,000  books  In  6,000 
columns.  The  ntimber  of  things  he  com- 
mented on  Is  InesUmable. 

"Lewis  Gannett,  who  Is  interested  in  ships 
and  shoes  and — though  to  a  lesser  degree — 
sealing  wax,  who  takes  a  livelier  Interest  in 
a  greater  number  of  things  than  almost  any 
other  man  in  town  •  •  •"  was  how  Robert 
Van  Gelder  described  Mr.  Gannett  in  a  review 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  his  book,  Sweet 
Land. 

On  some  days.  Mr.  Gannett's  column  com- 
bined the  books  and  the  things.  A  review  of 
Thomas  Merton's,  The  Water  of  Slloe.  ap- 
pearing In  the  Herald  Tribune  of  Septem- 
ber 16.  1949.  begins: 

"The  firefiles  sUU  filckered  in  the  night 
Uke  stars  reflected  in  a  windblown  lake:  a 
few  tireless  thrushes  still  piped  at  sunset, 
and  the  goldenrod  was  Just  beginning  to  gild 
the  pasture  when  this  reviewer  went  on 
vacation." 

OWLS  GET  into  REVITW 

The  review  continues  about  the  phenomena 
of  the  vacation — owls,  tree  frogs,  katydids,  a 
fox  and  a  local  newspaper  distributor — and 
eventually,  in  the  thlrd-from-last  paragraph, 
comes  to  "The  Waters  of  Slloe." 

In  a  1932  column  he  wrote:  "I  would  rec- 
■jmmended  to  editors  a  name  I  have  never  met 
before,  that  of  John  Steinbeck." 

The  book  was  "Pastures  of  Heaven." 

Mr.  Gannett  enjoyed  reviewing  what  he 
thought  the  longest-lived  classics  of  all.  chil- 
dren's books. 

In  his  last  column,  he  wrote:  "A  reviewer 
of  books  has  a  box  seat  at  the  theater  of 
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history,  and  It  baa  been  an  exciting  seat  all 
tboae  years." 

He  added  that  he  wculd  enjoy  having  more 
than  3  hours— the  Interval  to  which  he 
had  trained  himself  as  a  reviewer — In  which 
to  read  a  book. 

In  1939.  the  third  American  Writers  Con- 
gress voted  Mr.  Oannett  the  best  book  re- 
viewer. 

The  reviewer  found  time  to  write  three 
books  of  his  own:  "Young  China"  In  1926, 
"Sweet  Land"  In  1934,  and  "Cream  HIU"  In 
1940. 

Of  the  last,  Charles  Poore  wrote  In  the 
Times: 

"Hark  the  Herald  Tribune  sings 
With  Lewis  Oannett's  'Books  and  Things.' 
Now  let  tribune  heralds  yell — 
Oannett's  book,  'Cream  Hill'  Is  swell." 

Lewis  Stiles  Oannett  was  born  In  Roch- 
ester, the  son  of  William  Channlng  and 
Mary  Thorn  Oannett.  He  took  his  bachelor's 
and  master's  degrees  from  Harvard,  where 
three  generations  of  Oannetts  had  gone  be- 
fore him. 

He  studied  at  Berlin  and  Freiburg  In  1913- 
1914.  worked  as  a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
World  In  1916  and  1917,  and  served  with  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  In 
France  from  1917  to  1919. 

Mr.  Oannett  remained  In  Europe  as  cor- 
respondent for  the  Survey  at  the  Versailles 
peace  conference  In  1918-1919.  then  Joined 
the  Nation  magazine,  becoming  associate 
editor.  He  was  also  American  correspondent 
for  the  Manchester  Ouardlan  In  1923-1923. 
H«  left  the  Nation  for  the  Herald  Tribune 
In  1928. 

Mr.  Oannett  served  as  a  war  correspondent 
In  1944.  After  his  retirement,  he  contributed 
to  the  Sunday  Herald  Tribune  and  was  edi- 
tor of  the  Mainstream  of  America  series. 

His  first  marriage.  In  1917,  to  the  former 
Mary  Roas,  ended  In  divorce.  He  wed  Ruth 
Chrlsman  Arens  In  1931. 

In  addition  to  his  widow,  he  Is  siirvlved  by 
a  son,  Michael  of  Chevy  Chase.  Md..  and  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  Ruth  Kahn  of  FreevlUe,  N.Y.. 
both  of  the  first  marriage,  and  12  grand- 
children. 


HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  SUPPORTS 
COLD  WAR  GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Houston  Chronicle  recently  printed 
an  editorial  endorsing  a  cold  war  OI  bill 
for  today's  cold  war  veterans.  After  re- 
counting the  many  advantages  of  the 
two  previous  GI  bills  of  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict  the  Houston 
Chronicle  states : 

It  Just  doesn't  seem  right  that  veterans  of 
this  conflict  should  be  deprived  of  the  bene- 
fit* received  by  veterans  of  the  past  two  wars. 

I  commend  the  Houston  Chronicle  for 
this  position  of  Justice  for  our  veterans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial from  the  Monday,  December  27, 
1965,  Houston  Chronicle  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Vnr  OI  Bnx  fob  Vitt  VrraxANs 

At  this  late  date  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
fault  with  the  OI  bill  which  helped  mllUons 
of  World  War  11  veterans  go  to  college,  enter 
bualneu.  and  buy  homes. 

Since  the  program  helped  lift  the  educa- 
tional level  of  a  whole  generation  of  young 
Americana,  the  billions  It  coat  the  Oovern- 
ment  paid  off  handsomely.  It  was  a  good 
invMtment  which  still  Is  paying  dividends. 

When  the  Korean  war  came  along,  Con- 
Ereaa  paaMd  a  new  version  of  the  OI  bill 
MpadaUy  for  veterans  of  that  war. 


Now  there  Is  a  new  war  in  Vietnam — a  war 
in  fact  if  not  by  congressional  declaration. 
And  it  seems  only  fair  that  Congress  write  a 
new  version  of  the  GI  bill  for  veterans  of  this 
struggle. 

Two  Texas  Congressmen  already  are  In  the 
thick  of  the  campaign  for  such  legislation. 
Senator  Ralph  W.  YARBORoroH  sponsored  a 
bin  which  the  Senate  passed  last  year.  And 
Representative  Olin  E  Teagce.  chairman  of 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  al- 
ready Is  forecasting  that  such  legislation  will 
be  approved  by  Congress  probably  in  January 
or  February.  Representative  Teague  made  a 
recent  visit  to  Vietnam  and  came  away  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  a  new  GI  bill  Is 
needed. 

So  far,  the  adnUnistratlon  has  not  given  its 
approval  because  of  the  cost  involved.  Rising 
expenditures  In  Vietnam  are  going  to  put  a 
crimp  In  the  Governments  domestic  expendi- 
tures—  particularly  where  the  antipoverty 
program  is  concerned. 

The  cost  of  the  new  GI  bill,  of  course,  has 
to  be  considered.  But  this  Is  an  election 
year.  The  war  Is  getting  tougher.  The 
casualty  rate  Is  rising.  The  hardship  on 
American  soldiers  Is  worse  now.  It  just 
doesn't  seem  right  that  veterans  of  this  con- 
flict should  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  re- 
ceived by  veterans  of  the  past  two  wars. 

We  suspect  Congress  won't  waste  much 
time  in  passing  this  one. 


A  PROPOSED  JOINT  WHITE  HOUSE- 
GOVERNORS'  CONFERENCE  ON 
FEDERAL-STATE    RELATIONSHIPS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
call  the  Senate's  attention  to  an  interest- 
ing and  important  proposal  made  last 
week  by  Gov.  William  W.  Scranton,  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  an  address  in  New  York 
City. 

Governor  Scranton  proposed  a  Joint 
White  House-Governors'  Conference  on 
Federal-State  Relationships  to  achieve 
more  effective  concerted  government 
action  in  solving  today's  many  and  com- 
plex domestic  problems. 

Declaring  that  "no  society — Including 
the  Great  Society — has  ever  been  legis- 
lated into  existence,"  Governor  Scran- 
ton added: 

Federal  programs  are  only  a  means  to  an 
end — and  if  they  do  not  fit  the  need  or  are 
not  implemented  properly,  they  are  of  little 
use  in  achieving  a  desired  goal. 

If  we  are  to  derive  the  full  benelU  of  our 
opportunities,  we  need  some  breathing 
space — time  for  a  sorting  out  of  existing 
tools,  and  for  their  full  application  to  the 
problems  at  hand. 

We  need  a  reappraisal  of  the  respective 
responsibilities  of  the  different  levels  of  gov- 
ernment— particularly  a  thorough  apprecia- 
tion of  the  vital  role  of  State  government. 

To  accomplish  this  consideration  should 
be  given  to  e.stablishing.  at  the  executive 
level,  a  Joint  White  House-Governors'  Con- 
ference on  Federal-State  Relationships. 

I  heartily  endorse  Governor  Scranton's 
proposal  for  a  joint  White  House- 
Qovemors'  Conference  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations.  It  is  an  important 
proposal  which  I  hope  the  President  will 
accept  because  of  the  tremendous  im- 
pact which  proliferating  new  Federal 
programs  are  having  upon  our  federal 
system  of  government. 

I  have  supported  most  of  these  new 
programs,  particularly  those  which  are 
designed  to  help  the  States  and  local 
governments  attack  the  mamfold  prob- 
lems ranging  from  mass  transit  lo  pollu- 


tion which  are  confronting  our  burgeon- 
ing metropolitan  areas.  While  recogniz- 
ing the  necessity  for  an  enhanced  role  by 
our  National  Government  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  our  cities  and 
metropolitan  regions,  I  am  concerned 
about  a  tendency  in  Washington  to 
bypass  the  States  and  deal  directly  with 
city  governments.  The  antipoverty  pro- 
gram is  a  case  In  point. 

The  States  are  not  obsolete  units  of 
government  and  shoiUd  not  be  ignored 
or  bypassed.  I  realize  that  in  some  past 
instances  many  States  have  been  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  exercise  their  responsi- 
bilities in  helping  metropolitan  areas 
cope  with  problems  that  are  the  result 
of  our  growing  population  and  techno- 
logical change.  I  wish  to  observe,  how- 
ever, that  most  problems  confronting 
our  metropolitan  areas  are  not  identical 
or  uniform  around  the  Nation  and,  for 
this  reason,  those  units  of  government 
which  are  closer  to  the  communities  con- 
cerned are  better  equipped  to  deal  with 
them. 

Each  unit  of  government  in  our  fed- 
eral system  has  a  role  to  play  in  coping 
with  these  problems.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should,  wherever  possible  chan- 
nel its  funds  through  the  State  govern- 
ments and  should,  wherever  possible, 
give  the  States  and  localities  an  oppor- 
tunity to  administer  these  programs. 
The  States  should  modernize  their  con- 
stitutions so  that  they  can  be  better 
equipped  to  administer  Federal  programs 
and  provide  various  services  to  the  lo- 
calities under  their  jurisdictions.  State 
legislatures  should  be  modernized  and 
revitalized.  A  legislator's  job  is  a  full- 
time  job  in  the  States  as  well  as  in 
Washington;  legislators  should  therefore 
be  paid  adequate  salaries  to  attract  able 
and  dedicated  men  to  public  service  and 
they  should  be  given  adequate  oflBce 
space  and  staff  assistance  so  that  they 
can  discharge  their  growing  responsibili- 
ties. States,  through  the  extension  of 
home  rule  and  other  measures,  should 
strengthen  local  and  county  govern- 
ments which,  by  law,  are  their  creatures, 
so  that  these  units  of  government  can 
effectively  carry  out  their  share  of  the 
responsibility  of  providing  the  best  in 
service  to  our  metropolitan  populations. 

An  important  first  step  in  the 
strengthening  of  the  State  and  local 
wings  of  our  Federal  trinity  can  be  the 
convening  of  a  joint  White  House-Gov- 
ernors' Conference  as  proposed  today  by 
Governor  Scranton.  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  study  our  federal  system  with 
the  aim  of  improving  its  operation.  This 
is  a  commendable  Idea,  but  I  think  that 
Governor  Scranton's  proposal  will  re- 
sult In  a  faster  and  farther  advance  to 
the  objective  mentioned  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  might  also  call  attention  to  the  ex- 
istence in  Washington  of  the  U.S.  Advis- 
ory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  which  was  created  by  Congress 
in  1960  and  which  has  representation 
from  all  three  levels  of  government  in 
our  federal  system.  The  Commission 
and  Its  staff  could  make  a  useful  contri- 
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bution  to  a  White  House  conference  such 
as  the  one  urged  by  Governor  Scranton. 

Such  a  conference  could  also,  as  Gov- 
ernor Scranton  pointed  out,  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  merits  of  a  plan, 
originally  proposed  by  former  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  Walter  Heller  to  provide  for 
the  return  to  the  States,  with  no  strings 
attached,  of  a  fixed  portion  of  Federal 
tax  revenue. 

I  have  cosponsored  a  bill — S.  2619 — 
which  would  implement  Dr.  Heller's  pro- 
posal. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  give  serious  and  sympa- 
ilietic  consideration  to  Governor  Scran- 
ton's timely  recommendation.  The  pres- 
ervation and  strengthening  of  our  fed- 
eral system  is  one  of  the  most  important 
tasks  facing  those  of  us  in  government 
today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
text  of  Governor  Scranton's  speech  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Address  bt  Gov.   William  W.  Sceanton   at 

THE    New    York    Chamber    of   Commerce 

Luncheon,  New  York  Citt,  February  3, 

1966 

Nearly  200  years  ago,  20  of  your  predeces- 
sors formed  this  chamber  In  response  to  an 
urgent  need. 

Rather  than  In  a  spirit  of  blind  protest, 
they  acted  in  recognition  and  acceptance  of 
their  responsibilities  for  constructive  leader- 
ship in  the  colonial  city  of  New  York. 

Since  that  time,  as  you  well  know,  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  estab- 
lished an  honorable  record  of  Important  serv- 
i<x  to  the  city  and  its  citizens. 

Today,  with  the  quality  of  life  in  our  great 
cities  becoming  a  blur,  the  need  for  leader- 
ship from  our  business  community  is  more 
pressing  than  ever. 

A  grave  threat  exists  to  the  maintenance  of 
our  cities  as  traditional  centers  of  commerce 
and  Industry,  of  Intellectual  achievement  and 
culture,  of  progress  and  opportunity,  of  the 
good  life. 

The  threat  springs  from  the  growing 
tyranny  of  machines  and  matter  over  the 
individual. 

Nowhere  Is  this  more  evident  than  in  New 
Tork  City  with  Its  "Instant  calamities,"  such 
M  the  mass  transit  strike,  power  blackout, 
and  water  shortage — and  the  constant  men- 
ace of  deterioration,  congestion,  and  ugliness. 

And  nowhere  are  urban  problems  more 
urgently  seeking  solutions.  The  present  and 
future  condition  of  New  York  City  are  mat- 
ters of  universal  concern. 

For  If  the  problems  here  in  America's  No.  1 
metropolis  are  solved — It  would  be  an  enor- 
mous Impetus  toward  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems In  every  metropolitan  area. 

And  these  problems  can  be  solved. 

But  it  win  take  hard  work  and  imaginative, 
progressive  leadership  by  government  at  all 
ie'els  and,  most  Importantly,  private  tndi- 
rtduals  and  groups. 

You  are  fortunate  In  having  now,  as  Mayor. 
&n  Individual  with  the  bright  promise  and 
potential  of  providing  this  kind  of  leadership. 
3e  has  the  Inspiration  and  determination  to 
succeed. 

But  he  can't  go  It  alone. 

He  will  need  your  help. 

I  can  cite  PhUadelphla  and  Pittsburgh  in 
my  own  state  as  examples  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  when  business  and  industrial 

r^  f»iHy  accept  their  responslblUties. 

The  striking  progress  in  revitalizing  these 
"'o  cities  has  been  due  largely  to  the  Inltla- 
"»*  and  efforts  of  these  citizens. 
CXII 1*0 


Your  new  economic  development  council 
Is  a  good  beginning  and  should  be  of  im- 
mense aid  to  John  Lindsay  as  his  full  pro- 
gram for  New  York's  revival  matures.  And, 
I  am  siu-e  new  opportunities  for  service  to 
your  city  will  present  themselves. 

When  they  do,  I  am  equally  svire  that  you 
will  be  ready  for  them. 

For,  in  everything  we  do — in  personal  rela- 
tionships, In  business  and  Industry,  In  our 
political  system.  In  government  at  all  levels. 
In  our  International  posture—the  Identifica- 
tion, acceptance,  and  discharging  of  proper 
responsibilities  Is  vital;  and  leadership  is  a 
precious  resource. 

In  contrast  to  the  past,  today's  enlightened 
business  leaders  have  perceived  that  their 
trust,  though  private,  extends  to  owners, 
customers,  employees,  and  the  general  public 
alike.  And  your  Judgments  reckon  with  the 
special  concerns  of  each. 

The  fact  that  our  Nation  Is  now  experienc- 
ing unprecedented  economic  growth  and  ex- 
pansion Is  attributable  in  large  measure  to 
responsible  business  leadership.  And  to  a 
much  greater  degree  than  the  Federal  pub- 
licity mills  would  have  the  public  appreciate. 

Our  business  community  has  earned  the 
right  to  more  credit  and  less  abuse  than  has 
been  the  custom  lately. 

In  Pennsylvania,  we  have  fashioned  our 
whole  economic  development  program  around 
one  idea — only  business  and  Industry — not 
government — can  create  enduring  Jobs  and 
prosperity.  State  government's  responsibil- 
ity Is  to  see  to  It  that  business  and  Industry 
can  operate  more  profitably  and  pleasantly 
In   Pennsylvania    than    anywhere    else. 

And  we  are  making  the  Idea  work. 

The  same  basic  philosophy  should  apply  at 
the  national  level. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  learned  from  the  bitter 
experiences  of  the  past  that  Government 
does  have  legitimate  responsibilities  for  pre- 
serving our  economic  health. 

However,  In  their  enthusiasm  for  the  n'^w 
economics,  the  economists  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety may  be  overreaching  their  responsi- 
bilities. 

For  we  are  seeing  now  an  alarming  Increase 
in  the  influence  of  their  stimulants,  or  de- 
pressants as  the  case  may  be,  in  what  Is  still 
regarded,  hopefully,  as  a  free  economy. 

The  policies  and  actions  of  the  Federal 
Government  now  have  a  profound  effect  on 
otir  economy. 

Tax  rates  and  Interest  regulation,  spend- 
ing levels  and  wage  and  price  control — 
whether  overt  or  subtle — defense  programs 
and  even  the  health  of  the  President  all  are 
reflected  In  an  overly  sensitive  marketplace. 

In  the  anxiety  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the 
past,  the  evolution  of  super  goevrnment  may 
be  creating — not  an  invincible  hero — but  a 
threatening  monster. 

With  overregulatlon  comes  overcontrol 
and  disproportionate  responsibility  for  our 
economic  health. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  conse- 
quence of  miscalculation,  poor  Judgment,  or 
an  unforeseen  occurrence  could  be  far  more 
grave  than  should  be. 

And  the  absence  of  any  reliable,  long- 
range  Federal  fiscal  policy  or  guidelines 
heightens  the  susceptibility  of  the  business 
community,  indeed  of  us  all,  to  impulsive, 
and  convulsive  reaction. 

This  is  Intolerable  In  a  world  where  tech- 
nological advances,  speedy,  and  inexpensive 
distribution,  and  massive  beneficence  are 
translating  human  needs  and  wants  into  al- 
most limitleBE  effective  demand. 

Several  things  can  be  done  to  help  redress 
the  existing  Imbalance. 

First,  the  Federal  Government  could  main- 
tain a  greater  degree  of  objectivity  at  the 
bargaining  table  and  in  the  marketplace 
than  it  has  shown  recently. 

Freedom  is  the  root  of  our  society;  and 
economic  freedom  is  no  less  in  need  of  nour- 


ishment than  human  rights.     The  abridg- 
ment of  either  can  be  fatal  to  the  bloom. 

Second,  both  labor  and  management  must 
meet  their  responsibilities  for  Justifying  the 
advocacy  of  a  freer  economy. 

Inordinate  wage  and  price  increases  can 
only  lead  to  self-defeating  Inflation.  Self- 
restraint  is  imperative. 

The  key  to  greater  returns  for  labor  and 
capiUil  Is  Increased  productivity,  new  prod- 
uct development,  and  a  sharp  eye  on  the 
marketplace. 

And  third,  long-range  Federal  tax  and 
spending  goals  and  policies  should  be  spelled 
out. 

This  would  tend  to  remove  doubt  and  un- 
certainty from  the  minds  of  producers  and 
consumers,  alike. 

A  5-ye,Hr  estimated  tax  program  coupled 
with  a  5-year  estimated  budget  would  not 
be  an  unreasonable  task.  And  It  could  be  a 
tremendous  help  In  controlling  specific  Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

Also,  Congress  and  the  Nation  can  and 
must  Judge  new  programs  not  only  In  terms 
of  their  initial  cost,  usually  modest,  but  also 
in  terms  of  their  probable  additional  burden 
in  future  years. 

While  we  cannot  predict,  with  certainty, 
the  requirements  of  our  foreign  commit- 
ments, and  particularly,  Vietnam,  we  should 
be  able  to  make  a  reasonable  estimate  of 
total  revenues  over  a  relatively  short  range  of 
time.  The  budget  argument  need  not  be 
equated  in  terms  of  "guns  or  butter,"  but, 
rather,  in  the  overall  capability  of  our  econ- 
omy to  safely  support  a  projected  level  of 
total  Federal  spendilng. 

Once  the  general  limit  Is  set  for  a  specific 
year.  Individual  programs  can  be  assigned  a 
priority  and  spending  requests  adjusted  ac- 
cordingly. 

In  other  words,  as  I  have  suggested  previ- 
ously, we  should  be  able  to  set  up  general 
limits  for  spending  and  then  cut  the  cloth 
to  fit. 

The  need  for  prudence  In  Federal  spend- 
ing Is  all  the  greater  because  of  rising  de- 
mands at  the  State  and  local  level. 

Which  brings  us  to  an  examination  of  the 
relationship  between  levels  of  government, 
and  the  appropriate  role  of  each. 

All  levels  of  government  share  a  basic 
responsibility — to  act  on  behalf  of  the  people 
and  in  their  best  Interests. 

State  and  local  governments,  unfortu- 
nately, were  the  sleeping  giant  of  the  past 
few  decades.  As  a  consequence,  Federal  Gov- 
ernment began  preempting  the  responsibili- 
ties of  these  units. 

And  the  compulsion  to  Impose  national 
solutions  on  what,  in  many  instances,  are 
essentially  local  problems,  has  continued 
unabated. 

But  the  giant  is  awakening. 

The  total  Increase  in  State  and  local 
budgets  in  recent  years  has  outstripped  the 
national  budget  increase. 

Many  States,  In  concert  with  their  local 
communities,  are  developing  bold  and  imag- 
inative programs  designed  to  cope  with 
their  specific  problems — problems  which 
often  differ  from  State  to  State. 

Education,  transportation,  conservation 
and  recreation,  htmian  services,  housing,  and 
increased  aid  to  our  cities  are  all  prime 
targets  for  urgent  action. 

In  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  more  than 
half  of  the  State  budget  Is  spent  on  educa- 
tion.   And  this  should  and  will  grow. 

Consider,  also,  the  relationships  of  Fed- 
eral and  individual  State  governments  to 
our  modem  economy. 

They  differ  sharply. 

In  the  case  of  my  own  State,  to  be  sure, 
we  have  benefited  from  the  growth  In  our 
national  economy. 

We  could  not  have  achieved  as  much  with- 
out it. 

But  we  have  had  periods  of  national  ex- 
parvslon   before,   and    PennsylTania   did    not 
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fare  nearly  ao  well  aa  she  haa  these  paat 
S  years.  In  perlcxls  of  serious,  and  even 
modest,  recession,  we  were  among  the  hardest 
hit. 

But  the  actions  and  policies  of  the  State 
government.  Its  communities,  and  private 
citizens  now  bear  directly  on  a  State's  eco- 
nomic health  and  Its  capability  for  growth. 
And  they  should. 

By  transforming  our  business  climate,  by 
providing  eCecUve  new  tools,  by  galvanizing 
our  private  citizens  and  local  communities 
Into  flat-out  action,  by  aggressively  promot- 
ing diversity  In  our  economic  base — by  these 
efforts  and  more  we  are  now  maldng  an 
impact  on  Pennsylvania's  economy  the  like 
of  which  have  not  been  seen  In  many  decades. 
If  ever. 

This  same  potential  for  effective  State  ac- 
tion extends  to  many  other  fields.  We 
should  not  fail  to  utilize  It. 

As  they  face  up  to  their  obligations.  State 
and  local  governments  are  desperately  seek- 
ing source*  of  revenue  to  fulfill  them. 

Herein  lies  a  growing  basic  conflict  be- 
tween Federal  and  local  and  State  govem- 
nventa. 

Rather  than  expanding  the  horizons  of 
Federal  exploration  on  the  domestic  front, 
more  attention  must  be  paid  to  meeting  the 
flnanclal  needs  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, as  they  perfect  the  machinery  for  at- 
tacking their  own  problems. 

All  the  grandiose  programs  that  can  be 
conjured  up  cannot  succeed  unless  there  la 
at  the  focal  point  the  knowledge,  experience, 
Initiative,  skill,  and  mechanics  to  make  them 
work. 

In  too  many  Instances,  the  Federal  Oov- 
emmant  haa  bypassed  State  governments, 
leaTlng  them  in  the  position  of  frustrated 
bystanders.  The  poverty  program  Is  a  prime 
example  of  this. 

Too  often,  the  proliferation  and  overlap- 
ping of  Federal  and  State  programs  that  con- 
front overworked  and  underpaid  local  lead- 
ers »>«*  understandably  thrown  them  Into  a 
paroxysm  of  Indecision  and  confusion. 

No  society  has  ever  been  legislated  Into 
existence — and  this  applies  to  the  Oreat  So- 
ciety as  well.  Federal  programs  are  only  a 
mmmnm  to  an  end — and  If  they  do  not  fit  the 
need  or  are  not  Implemented  properly,  they 
are  of  little  use  In  achieving  a  desired  goal. 

If  we  are  to  derive  the  full  benefit  of  our 
opportvmltles,  we  need  some  breathing 
•pace— time  for  a  sorting  out  of  existing  tools, 
and  for  their  full  application  to  the  problems 
at  hand. 

We  need  a  reappraisal  of  the  respective 
responalbllltlea  of  the  different  levels  of  gov- 
ernment— partlcxilarly  a  thorough  apprecia- 
tion of  the  vital  role  of  State  government. 

To  accomplish  this,  consideration  should 
be  given  to  establishing,  at  the  executive 
level,  a  Joint  White  House-Oovernor's  Con- 
ference on  Federal-State  Relationships. 

This  conference  would  seek  to  delineate  In 
terms  of  today's  needs  and  capabilities,  the 
proper  respective  roles  of  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Ooremments  in  providing  solutions  for 
problems  which  are  the  concerns  of  each. 

It  could  catalog  and  relate  the  host  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  weapons  now  available  for  at- 
Ucklng  these  problems. 

It  could  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
merit  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Walter  Heller, 
former  Chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers.  The  plan  provides  for 
the  return  to  the  States,  with  no  strings  at- 
tached, of  a  fixed  pcvtlon  of  Federal  tax  reve- 
nue. 

Such  a  conference  could  aid  Immeasurably 
In  clearing  the  air  for  more  effective  con- 
certed goiremment  action. 

In  abort.  In  business,  In  our  communities, 
In  government  on  all  levels.  In  our  policies 
toward  all  other  nations,  we  live  In  a  world 
fraught  with  danger,  bursting  with  chal- 
tenge,  and  blesMd  with  hope. 


In  the  varloiis  endeavors  of  man.  respon- 
sibility consistently  asserts  itself  as  the  key- 
stone of  order  and  progress. 

If  we  continue  to  recognize,  accept,  and 
discharge  our  responsibilities  successfully, 
then  we  shall  overcome  the  danger,  rise  to 
the  challenge,  and  realize  the  hope. 


UNDER  SECRETARY  OP  STATE 
GEORGE  W.  BALL  DISPELLS  "THE 
HANOI  MYTH  OF  AN  INDIGENOUS 
REBELLION"— CLARIFIES  PUR- 

POSE OF  VIETNAM  INVOLVEMENT 
AND  U.S.  POLICIES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a 
truly  penetrating  discussion  of  "The 
Hanoi  Myth  of  an  Indigenous  Rebellion," 
is  a  speech  with  that  title  given  by  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball 
last  week  before  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Aluinni  Association  at  Evanston. 
111. 

As  published  in  the  Sunday.  February 
6.  1966,  issue  of  the  Washington  Post, 
Under  Secretary  Ball's  timely  address 
opens  with  this  cogent  sentence : 

The  beginning  of  wisdom  with  regard  to 
Vietnam  is  to  recognize  that  what  Ameri- 
cans are  fighting  in  the  Jungles  and  rice 
paddies  of  that  unhappy  land  is  not  a  local 
conflict — an  Isolated  war  that  has  meaning 
only  for  one  part  of  the  world. 

So,  Mr.  Ball  first  stated  the  effort  in 
Vietnam  in  terms  of  what  is  not.  What, 
then.  Is  the  true  meaning  of  our  Involve- 
ment there?  The  Under  Secretary  of 
State  answered : 

We  can  properly  understand  the  struggle 
In  Vietnam  only  if  we  recognize  it  for  what 
It  is:  part  of  a  vast  and  continuing  struggle 
In  which  we  have  been  engaged  for  more 
than  two  decades. 

Like  most  of  the  conflicts  that  have  plagued 
the  world  In  recen*  years,  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam Is  a  product  of  the  great  shifts  and 
changes  triggered  by  the  Second  World  War. 

Mr.  Ball's  subsequent  analysis  of  this 
theme  is  compelling  and  Informative  and 
leads  into  this  question  which  he  asked: 

Is  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  an  external 
aggression  from  the  North,  or  is  it  an  In- 
digenous revolt? 

He  points  out  that  the  Communists 
say  it  is  only  an  indigenous  rebellion,  but 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  properly 
declares  after  further  factual  discourse: 

It  Is  clear  beyond  question  that  the  war  In 
South  Vietnam  has  few  of  the  attributes  of 
an  indigenous  revolt.  It  Is  a  cynical  and 
systematic  aggression  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese regime  against  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  It  la  one  further  chapter  In  the 
long  and  brutal  chronicle  of  Communist  ef- 
forts to  extend  the  periphery  of  Communist 
power  by  force  and  terror.  This  point  Is  at 
the  heart  of  our  determination  to  stay  the 
course  In  the  bloody  contest  now  underway 
In  South  Vietnam.  It  also  necessarily  shapes 
our  position  with  regard  to  negotiations. 

B4r.  Ball  likewise  effectively  dispels  the 
myth  that — 
The  Vletcong — 

The  National  Liberation  Front — 
has  any  color  of  claim  as  a  political  entity 
to  represent  (South  Vietnamese)  Indigenous 
elements.  The  evidence  makes  clear  that  It 
(National  Liberation  Front)  does  not  have 
such  claim.  It  is  purely  and  simply  a  fic- 
titious organization  created  by  Hanoi  to  rein- 
force a  fiction.    To  recognize  It  as  the  repre- 


sentative of  the  South  Vietnamese  popula- 
tion would  be  to  give  legitimacy  to  that  fic- 
tion. The  true  party  In  Interest  on  the 
enemy  side  •  •  •  Is  the  North  Vietnamese 
regime  In  Hanoi.  And  It  Is  the  failure  ol 
that  regime  to  come  to  the  bargaining  table 
that  has  so  frustrated  every  effort  to  move 
the  problem  of  South  Vietnam  from  a  mill- 
tary  to  a  political  solution. 

The  able  and  experienced  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  went  on  in  his  speech  to 
point  out: 

We  must  resist  every  Communist  effort  to 
destroy  by  aggression  the  boundaries  and 
demarcation  lines  established  by  the  post- 
war arrangements.  We  cannot  pick  and 
choose  among  those  boundaries.  We  cannot 
defend  Berlin  and  yield  Korea.  We  cannot 
recognize  one  commitment  and  repudiate  an- 
other without  tearing  and  weakening  the  en- 
tire structure  on  which  the  world's  security 
depends. 

I  emphasize  Mr.  Ball's  comment  that 
he  was  not  implying  that  p>ostwar  ar- 
rangements are  sacrosanct  and  immuta- 
ble because,  as  he  said: 

Some  of  the  lines  of  demarcation  drawn 
after  the  Second  World  War  were  explicitly 
provisional  and  were  to  be  Anally  determined 
In  political  settlements  yet  to  come.  This 
was  true  In  Germany,  In  Korea,  and  South 
Vietnam  as  well. 

And  I  concur  with  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  that — 

These  settlements  not  yet  having  been 
achieved,  we  cannot  permit  their  resolution 
to  be  preempted  by  force.  This  Is  the  is- 
sue In  Vietnam.  This  Is  what  we  are  fight- 
ing for.    This  Is  why  we  are  there. 

But  it  is  reassuring  to  note  that  Mr. 
Ball  declared  emphatically: 

We  have  no  ambition  to  stay  there  any 
longer  than  necessary.  We  have  made  re- 
peatedly clear  that  the  United  States  seeks 
no  territory  In  southeast  Asia.  We  wish 
no  military  bases.  We  do  not  desire  to  de- 
stroy the  regime  In  Hanoi  or  to  remake  It 
In  a  Western  pattern.  The  United  State* 
will  not  retain  American  forces  In  South 
Vietnam  once  peace  is  assured. 

The  countries  of  southeast  Asia  can  be 
nonallned  or  neutral,  depending  on  the  will 
of  the  people.  We  support  free  elections  in 
South  Vietnam  as  soon  as  violence  has  been 
eliminated  and  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple can  vote  without  Intimidation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  has  clearly,  forthrightly. 
and  satisfactorily  answered  many  per- 
tinent questions  concerning  U.S.  involve- 
ment and  policy  in  Vietnam.  There  are. 
of  course,  other  questions  which  continue 
unanswered  or  only  partially  answered, 
so  I  would  not  infer  that  the  need  for 
discussion  and  debate  is  not  present. 

We  also  take  hope  from  Mr.  Ball's 
refutation  of  the  assertion  that  China, 
through  hundreds  of  years  of  history. 
has  held  sway  over  southeast  Asia.  This, 
he  pointed  out,  "is  simply  not  accurate," 
and  he  added: 

Successive  Chinese  empires  sought  by 
force  to  establish  such  sway,  but  they  never 
succeeded  In  doing  so.  except  in  certain 
sectors  for  limited  periods.  For  the  people 
of  southeast  Asia  have,  over  the  centuries, 
shown  an  obstinate  insistence  on  shaping 
their  own  destiny  which  the  Chinese  have 
not  been  able  to  overcome. 

And  It  Is  appropriate  that  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that — 
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A  schism  has  developed  within  the  Com- 
munist world.  The  Soviet  Union  has  be- 
come the  second  greatest  Industrial  power. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  come  face  to  face  with 
the  realities  of  power  and  destruction  in  the 
nuclear  age  and  has  recognized  the  awesome 
fact  that  In  the  20th  century  a  war  between 
great  powers  Is  a  war  without  victory  for 
anyone. 

The  changes  taking  place  within  the  So- 
viet Union  and  among  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  &re  at  once  a  reality  and  a  promise. 

And,  Mr.  President,  let  us  trust  that 
Mr.  Ball  is  prophetic  as  well  as  hopeful 
in  suggesting  that — 

Over  time — and  in  a  world  of  rapid  and 
pervasive  change  the  measurement  of  time 
IB  difficult  Indeed — we  may  look  forward  to 
a  comparable  development  within  Com- 
munist China — a  maturing  process  that  will 
deflect  the  policies  of  Peiping  from  bellicose 
actions  to  a  peaceful  relation  with  the  rest 
of  the  worll. 

I  commend  and  wish  to  be  associated 
with  the  objective  and  hopeful  remarks 
of  Mr.  Ball  in  the  closing  paragraphs  of 
his  admirable  speech — especially  with 
these  excerpts  which  I  emphasize: 

In  the  long  run,  our  hopes  for  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  reflect  our  hopes  for  peo- 
ple everywhere.  What  we  seek  Is  a  world 
living  In  peace  and  freedom — a  world  In 
which  the  cold  war.  with  Its  tensions  and 
conflicts,  can  recede  Into  history.  We  are 
seeking  to  build  a  world  In  which  men  and 
nations  will  recognize  and  act  upon  a 
strongly  shared  Interest  In  peace  and  Inter- 
national cooperation  for  the  common  good. 

We  should  not  despair  of  these  objectives 
even  though  at  the  moment  they  may  seem 
rather  unreal  and  Idealistic.  For  we  would 
make  a  mistake  to  regard  the  cold  war  as  a 
permanent  phenomenon. 

After  all.  It  Is  not  the  American  purpose 
simply  to  preserve  the  status  quo.  That 
was  not  our  history  and  that  Is  not  our 
destiny.  What  we  want  to  preserve  Is  the 
freedom  of  choice  for  the  peoples  of  the 
world.     We  will  take  our  chances  on  that. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  judgment  that 
the  permanent  record  of  the  Congress 
should  Include  the  text  of  Under  Secre- 
tary Ball's  penetrating  and  illuminating 
speech  on  "The  Hanoi  Myth  of  an  In- 
digenous Rebellion,"  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  substantially  as  It  was  published 
In  the  Sunday  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

The  Hanoi  Myth  of  an  iNDicKNotrs 
Rebklliok 
(Speech  by  George  W.  Ball,  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  delivered  last  week   before   the 
Northwestern  University  Alumni  Associa- 
tion at  Evanston,  111.) 

The  beginning  of  wisdom  with  regard  to 
Vietnam  Is  to  recognize  that  what  Americans 
"e  fighting  In  the  Jungles  and  rice  paddles 
M  that  unhappy  land  Is  not  a  local  con- 
nlct~an  Isolated  war  that  has  meaning  only 
for  one  part  of  the  world. 

We  can  properly  understand  the  struggle 
^Vietnam  only  if  we  recognize  It  for  what 
tls;  part  of  a  vast  and  continuing  struggle 
m  which  we  have  been  engaged  for  more 
">»n  two  decades. 

Like  most  of  the  conflicts  that  have 
P*««ued  the  world  In  recent  years,  the  con- 
duct in  Vietnam  Is  a  product  of  the  great 
wi.il  ^'^  changes  triggered  by  the  Second 
wOTid  War.  Out  of  the  war,  two  contlnent- 
wiae  powers  emerged:  the  United  States  and 


the  Soviet  Union.  The  colonial  systems 
through  which  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  had  governed  more  than  a  third  of 
the  people  of  the  world  were,  one  by  one, 
dismantled.  The  Soviet  Union  under  Stalin 
embarked  on  a  reckless  course  of  seeking  to 
extend  Communist  jxjwer.  An  Iron  curtain 
was  erected  to  enclose  large  areas  of  the 
globe.  At  the  same  time,  man  was  learning 
to  harness  the  power  of  the  exploding  sun. 
and  technology  made  mockery  of  time  and 
distance. 

The  result  of  these  vast  changes— com- 
pressed within  the  breathless  span  of  two 
decades — was  to  bring  about  a  drastic  re- 
arrangement of  the  power  structure  of  the 
world. 

A   WESTERN   DAM 

This  rearrangement  of  power  has  resulted 
In  a  very  uneasy  equilibrium  of  forces.  For 
even  while  the  new  national  boundaries 
were  still  being  marked  on  the  map.  the 
Soviet  Union  under  Stalin  exploited  the  con- 
fusion to  push  out  the  perimeter  of  Its  power 
and  Influence  In  an  effort  to  extend  the  outer 
limits  of  Communist  domination  by  force 
or  the  threat  of  force. 

This  process  threatened  the  freedom  of  the 
world.  It  had  to  be  checked  and  checked 
quickly.  By  launching  the  Marshall  plan 
to  restore  economic  vitality  to  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe  and  by  forming  NATO — 
a  powerful  Western  alliance  reinforced  by 
United  States  resources  and  military  power — 
America  and  the  free  nations  of  Europe 
built  a  dam  to  hold  back  the  further  en- 
croachment of  Conwnunlst  ambitions. 

This  decisive  action  succeeded  brilliantly. 
NATO,  created  in  1949.  stopped  the  spread 
of  communism  over  Western  Europe  and  the 
northern  Mediterranean.  But  the  world  was 
given  no  time  to  relax.  The  victory  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  In  that  same  year  posed 
a  new  threat  of  Communist  expansion 
against  an  Asia  In  ferment.  Just  as  the 
Western  World  had  mobilized  Its  resistance 
against  Communist  force  In  Europe,  we  had 
to  create  an  effective  counterforce  In  the  Tax 
East  If  Communist  domination  were  not  to 
spread  like  a  lava  flow  over  the  whole  area. 

BALANCE   MAINTAINED 

The  first  test  came  quickly  In  Korea. 
There  the  United  Nations  forces — predomi- 
nantly American — stopped  the  drive  of 
Communist  North  Korea,  supi>orted  by  ma- 
teriel from  the  Soviet  Union.  They  stopped 
a  vast  Chinese  army  that  followed.  They 
brought  to  a  halt  the  Communist  drive  to 
push  out  the  line  that  had  been  drawn  and 
to  establish  Commiuilst  control  over  the 
whole  Korean  peninsula. 

The  Korean  war  was  fought  from  a  cen- 
tral conviction:  that  the  best  hope  for  free- 
dom and  security  In  the.  world  depended  on 
maintaining  the  Integrity  of  the  postwar 
arrangements.  Stability  could  be  achieved 
only  by  mtUclng  sure  that  the  Communist 
world  did  not  expand  by  destroying  those 
arrangements  by  force  and  threat  and  thus 
upsetting  the  precarious  power  balance  be- 
tween the  two  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

It  was  this  conviction  that  led  to  our  firm 
stand  In  Korea.  It  was  this  conviction  that 
led  America,  In  the  years  Immediately  after 
Korea,  to  build  a  barrier  around  the  whole 
periphery  of  the  Communist  world  by  en- 
couraging the  creation  of  a  series  of  alliances 
and  commitments  from  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  NATO  area  to  the  Pacific. 

The  SEATO  Treaty  that  was  signed  In  1954 
was  part  of  that  barrier,  that  structure  of 
alliances.  It  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  82  to  1. 

Under  that  treaty  and  Its  protocol,  the 
United  States  and  other  treaty  partners  gave 
their  Joint  and  several  pledges  to  guarantee 
existing  boundaries — Including  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam established  when  the  French  relin- 
quished their  control  over  Indochina.  Since 
then,  three  Presidents  have  reinforced  that 


guarantee  by  further  commitments  given  di- 
rectly to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  And  on 
August  10.  1964,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  88 
to  2,  and  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  416  to  0. 
adopted  a  Joint  resolution  declaring  their 
support  for  these  commitments. 

A    GREEK    ANALOGY 

Today  we  are  living  up  to  those  commit- 
ments by  helping  South  Vietnam  defend  it- 
self from  the  onslaught  of  Communist 
force — Just  as  we  helped  Iran  In  1946.  Greece 
and  Turkey  In  1947.  Formosa  and  Korea  In 
1950  and  Berlin  since  1948. 

The  bloody  encounters  In  the  highlands 
around  Plelku  and  the  rice  paddles  of  the 
Mekong  Delta  are  thus  In  a  real  sense  battles 
and  skirmishes  in  a  continuing  war  to  pre- 
vent one  Communist  power  after  another 
from  violating  Internationally  recognized 
boundary  lines  fixing  the  outer  limits  of 
Communist  dominion. 

When  we  think  of  Vietnam,  we  think  of 
Korea.  In  Vietnam,  as  In  Korea,  the  Com- 
munists In  one  part  of  a  divided  country  ly- 
ing on  the  periphery  of  China  have  sought 
by  force  to  gain  dominion  over  the  whole. 
But  in  terms  of  tactics  on  the  ground. 
Greece  is  a  closer  analogy.  For  there.  20 
years  ago.  as  In  South  Vietnam  today,  the 
Communists  sought  to  achieve  their  purpose 
by  what  Is  known  in  their  lexicon  as  a  war 
of  national  liberation. 

They  chose  this  method  of  aggression  both 
in  Greece  and  Vietnam  because  tactics  of 
terror  and  sabotage,  of  stealth  and  subver- 
sion, give  a  great  advantage  to  a  disciplined 
and  ruthless  minority,  particularly  where — 
as  In  those  two  countries — the  physical  ter- 
rain made  concealment  easy  and  Impeded 
the  use  of  heavy  weapons. 

But  the  Communists  also  have  a  more  sub- 
tle reason  for  favoring  this  type  of  aggres- 
sion. It  creates  In  any  situation  an  element 
of  confusion,  a  sense  of  ambiguity  that  can, 
they  hope,  ao  disturb  and  divide  freemen  as 
to  prevent  them  from  making  common  cause 
against  It. 

This  ambiguity  Is  the  central  point  of 
debate  In  the  discussions  that  have  sur- 
rounded the  South  Vietnam  problem. 

SUBVERSION    SINCE    18S4 

Is  the  war  In  South  Vietnam  an  external 
eggresslon  from  the  North  or  Is  It  an  indig- 
enous revolt?  This  Is  a  question  that 
Americans  quite  properly  ask — and  one  to 
which  they  deserve  a  satisfactory  answer.  It 
Is  a  question  which  we  who  have  oflSclal  re- 
sponsibilities have  necessarily  probed  in  great 
depth.  For  If  the  Vietnam  war  were  merely 
what  the  Communists  say  it  is — an  Indig- 
enous rebellion — then  the  United  States 
would  have  no  business  taking  sides  In  the 
confilct  and  helping  one  side  to  defeat  the 
other  by  force  of  arms. 

The  evidence  on  the  character  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  is  voluminous.  Its  meaning  seems 
clear  enough :  The  North  Vietnamese  regime 
In  Hanoi  systematically  created  the  Vletcong 
forces;  It  provides  their  equipment;  It 
mounted  the  guerrilla  war — and  It  controls 
that  war  from  Hanoi  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

The  evidence  shows  clearly  enough  that — 
at  the  time  of  French  withdrawal — when 
Vietnam  was  divided  In  the  settlement  of 
1954.  the  Communist  regime  In  Hanoi  never 
Intended  that  South  Vietnam  should  develop 
In  freedom.  Many  Communists  fighting 
with  the  Viet  Mlnh  army  were  directed  to 
stay  In  the  south,  to  cache  away  their  arms 
and  to  do  everything  possible  to  undermine 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government.  Oth- 
ers— 80,000  In  all — were  ordered  to  the  North 
for  training  in  the  North  Vietnamese  army. 

The  evidence  Is  clear  enough  also  that  the 
Communist  rulers  of  the  North  resorted  to 
guerrilla  warfare  In  South  Vietnam  only 
when  the  success  of  the  South  Vietnam  Gov- 
ernment persuaded  them  that  they  could 
not  achieve  their  designs  by  subversion 
alone. 
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In  September  1960,  the  Lao  Dong  Party — 
the  CommunUit  Party  In  North  Vietnam — 
beld  Ita  Third  Party  Congress  In  Hanoi. 
That  Congress  called  for  the  creation  of  a 
front  organization  to  undertake  the  subver- 
sion of  South  Vietnam.  Within  2  or  3 
months  thereafter,  the  National  Liberation 
Front  was  established  to  provide  a  political 
facade  for  the  conduct  of  an  active  guerrilla 
war. 

NIXK    BECULAB    BECrMENTS 

Beginning  early  that  year,  the  Hanoi  re- 
gime began  to  Iniiltrate  acroes  the  demarca- 
tion line  the  disciplined  Communist.'!  whom 
the  party  had  ordered  north  at  the  time  of 
the  settlement.  In  the  intervening  period 
since  1864,  those  men  had  been  trained  in 
the  arts  of  proselytizing,  sabotage,  and  sub- 
version. Now  they  were  ordered  to  conscript 
young  men  from  the  villages  by  force  or  per- 
suasion and  to  form  cadres  around  which 
guerrilla  units  could  be  built. 

Beginning  over  a  year  ago,  the  Commu- 
nists apparently  exhausted  their  reservoir 
of  southerners  who  had  gone  north.  Since 
then,  the  greater  number  of  men  infiltrated 
Into  the  south  have  been  native-born  North 
Vietnamese.  Most  recently.  Hanoi  has  be- 
gun to  Infiltrate  elements  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Army  In  Increasingly  larger  numbers. 
Today,  there  la  evidence  that  nine  regiments 
of  regular  North  Vietnamese  forces  are  fight- 
ing in  organized  units  In  the  south. 

I  mention  these  facts — which  are  familiar 
enough  to  most  of  you — because  they  are 
fundamental  to  our  policy  with  regard  to 
Vietnam.  These  facts.  It  seems  to  us,  make 
it  clear  beyond  question  that  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam  has  few  of  the  attributes  of 
an  Indigenous  revolt.  It  Is  a  cynical  and  sys- 
tematic aggression  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
regime  against  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
It  la  one  further  chapter  in  the  long  and 
brutal  chronicle  of  Communist  efforts  to  ex- 
tend the  periphery  of  Communist  power  by 
force  and  terror. 

UNACCEPTABLE    CONDmOM 

This  point  Is  at  the  heart  of  our  determina- 
tion to  stay  the  course  in  the  bloody  contest 
now  underway  In  South  Vietnam.  It  also 
necessarily  shapes  our  position  with  regard 
to  negotiations. 

The  President,  Secretary  Rusk  and  all 
■pokesmen  for  the  administration  have 
■tatwl  again  and  again  that  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  Join  In  unconditional 
discuasiona  of  the  Vietnamese  problem  In  an 
effort  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  political 
solution.  But  so  far.  the  regime  In  Hanoi 
baa  refuaed  to  come  to  the  bargaining  table 
axo«pt  on  the  baals  of  quite  unacceptable 
condltlona.  One  among  several  such  condl- 
tlona — but  one  that  has  been  widely  debated 
in  the  United  State* — la  that  we  must  rec- 
ognise tha  National  Liberation  Pront  as  the 
repnawitatlve — Indeed,  as  the  sole  repre- 
aentatiTe — of  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

Yet  to  recognize  the  National  Liberation 
Front  in  such  a  capacity  would  do  violence 
to  the  truth  and  betray  the  very  people 
whose  Uberty  w*  are  flghUng  to  secure.  The 
National  Liberation  Front  la  not  a  political 
entity  axpreaalng  the  will  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam — or  any  substantial  element 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  population.  It  il 
a  facmda  fabricated  by  the  Hanoi  regime  to 
oonfuae  tba  laaue  and  elaborate  the  myth 
of  an  IncUcenoua  revolt. 

Hlatory  la  not  obscure  on  this  matter.  Am 
I  noted  awUcr,  the  creation  of  the  Front  waa 
announoad  by  the  North  Vietnam  Commu- 
niat  Farty — the  Lao  Dong  Party — in  1960, 
soon  after  the  North  Vietnam  military 
laadar,  Oeneral  Olap,  announced  that  "the 
north  la  the  revolutionary  base  for  the  whole 
ooxintry."  But  the  Hanoi  regime,  while  ap- 
plauding Ita  creation,  haa  taken  little  palna 
to  glT*  the  front  even  the  appearance  of 
autbantlolty. 


The  Individuals  proclaimed  as  the  leaders 
of  the  front  are  not  personalities  widely 
known  to  the  South  Vietnamese  people — or, 
Indeed,  to  many  members  of  the  Vletcong. 
They  are  not  revolutionary  heroes  or  na- 
tional figures.  They  have  little  meaning  to 
the  ordinary  Vletcong  soldier  who  fights 
and  dies  in  the  Jungles  and  rice  paddies. 

Instead,  the  names  he  carries  into  battle 
are  thoee  of  -Uncle  Ho" — Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  the 
president  of  the  North  Vietnamese  regime — 
and  General  Glap,  Its  military  hero.  When 
Vletcong  prisoners  are  asked  during  Interro- 
gation whether  they  are  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  they  customarily 
reply  that  they  owe  allegiance  to  the  Lao 
Dong — the  Communist  Party  of  North  Vlet- 
n.-.m^ — -vl'.lch  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Hanoi 
Communist  regime. 

The  front,  then.  Is  unmistakably  what  its 
name  Implies:  a  Communist  front  organiza- 
tion created  to  mask  the  activities  of  Hanoi 
and  to  further  the  Illusion  of  an  Indigenous 
revolt. 

The  name  of  the  organization  was  care- 
fully chosen.  It  bear.'  the  same  name  as  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  Algeria.  But 
there  the  resemblance  ends,  for  the  Algerian 
front  did.  In  fact,  repre-sent  a  substantial  part 
of  the  Algerian  population  It  played  a  major 
role  in  an  Insurgency  that  was  clearly  an 
Indigenous  movement  and  not  an  aggression 
Imposed  from  otitside 

The  Algerian  front,  moreover,  commanded 
the  respect  and  Indeed  the  obedience  of  the 
people.  When  It  called  a  strike,  the  city  of 
Algiers  virtually  closed  down.  By  contrast, 
the  front  In  Vietnam  has  shown  its  fictional 
character  by  revealing  its  own  Impotence. 
On  two  occasions  it  has  called  for  a  general 
strike.  These  calls  have  been  totally 
Ignored  by  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  Algerian  front  was  a  vital  force  In  the 
Algerian  community.  It  secured  the  overt 
allegiance  of  the  old,  established  Moslem 
groups  and  leaders.  As  the  revolt  progressed, 
Moslems  serving  In  the  Algerian  Assembly 
and  even  in  the  French  Parliament  an- 
nounced  their  support   for   the   front. 

But  the  front  In  Vietnam  has  utterly  failed 
in  its  efforts  to  attract  the  adherence  of  any 
established  group  within  the  society — 
whether  Buddhist.  Christian  or  any  of  the 
sects  that  form  substantial  elements  in  Viet- 
namese life. 

Quite  clearly,  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam— If  they  are  aware  of  the  front  at  all — 
know  it  for  what  It  is:  the  po'.ltlcal  cover 
for  a  North  Vietnamese  effort  to  take  over 
the  south — In  practical  effect,  the  southern 
arm  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Communist 
Party. 

REINPORCINC  A  nCTlON 

To  be  sure,  the  Vletcong  military  forces  In- 
clude a  number  of  indigenous  southerners 
under  northern  control.  Neither  the  United 
States  nor  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment has  ever  questioned  that  fact.  But  the 
composition  of  the  Vletcong  military  forces 
Is  not  the  Issue  when  one  discusses  the  role 
of  the  front.  The  l.ssue  is  whether  the  front 
has  any  color  of  claim  as  a  political  entity 
to  represent  these  indigenous  elements. 

The  evidence  makes  clear  that  it  does  not. 
It  is  purely  and  simply  a  fictitious  organiza- 
tion created  by  Hanoi  to  reinforce  a  fiction. 
To  recognize  it  as  the  representative  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  population  would  be  to 
give  legitimacy  to  that  fiction. 

The  true  party  in  interest  on  the  enemy 
aide — the  entity  that  has  launched  the 
attack  on  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
for  its  own  purposes,  the  entity  that  has 
created,  controlled  and  supplied  the  fighting 
forces  of  the  Vletcong  from  the  beginning — 
Is  the  North  Vietnamese  regime  in  Hanoi. 
And  It  Is  the  failure  of  that  regime  to  come 
to  the  bargaining  table  that  has  so  far 
frustrated  every  effort  to  move  the  problem 
of  South  Vietnam  from  a  military  to  a 
political  aolntton. 


In  spite  of  these  clear  rsalities,  we  have 
not  taken — nor  do  we  take — an  obdurate 
or  unreasoning  attitude  with  regard  to  the 
front.  The  President  said  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message,  "We  will  meet  at  any 
conference  table,  we  will  discuss  any  pro- 
posals— 4  points,  or  14  or  40 — and  we 
will  consider  the  views  of  any  group"— and 
that,  of  course,  includes  the  front  along 
with  other  groups. 

As  the  President  has  also  said,  this  false 
issue  of  the  front  would  never  prove  "an 
Insurmountable  problem"  if  Hanoi  were  pre- 
pared for  serious  negotiations.  But  we  can- 
not, to  advance  the  political  objectives  of 
the  Communist  regime  in  Hanoi,  give  legit- 
imacy to  a  spurious  organization  as  though 
it  spoke  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

EVERT    BOUNDARY    IMPORTANT 

A  European  friend  once  critically  observed 
that  Americans  have  "a  sense  of  mission  but 
no  sense  of  history."  That  accusation  is, 
I  think,  without  warrant. 

We  do  have  a  sense  of  history  and  It  is 
that  which  enables  us  to  view  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam  for  what  it  Is.  We  Americans 
know  that  it  is  not,  as  I  have  said  earlier, 
a  local  confilct;  It  Is  part  of  a  continuing 
struggle  to  prevent  the  Communists  from 
upsetting  the  fragile  balance  of  power 
through  force  or  the  threat  of  force. 

To  succeed  in  that  struggle,  we  must  resut 
every  Communist  effort  to  destroy  by  ag- 
gression the  boundaries  and  demarcation 
lines  established  by  the  postwar  arrange- 
ments. We  cannot  pick  and  choose  among 
those  boundaries.  We  cannot  defend  Berlin 
and  yield  Korea.  We  cannot  recognize  one 
commitment  and  repudiate  another  without 
tearing  and  weakening  the  entire  structure 
on  which  the  world's  security  depends. 

Some  thoughtful  critics  of  our  Vietnamese 
policy  both  m  Europe  and  America  challenge 
this.  They  maintain  that  the  West  should 
not  undertake  to  defend  the  integrity  of  all 
lines  of  demarcation  even  though  they  may 
be  underwritten  in  formal  treaties.  They 
contend  that  many  of  these  lines  are  unnatu- 
ral since  they  do  not  conform  to  the  geopoliti- 
cal realities  as  they  see  them.  They  contend 
in  particular  that — since  the  passing  of  co- 
lonialism—the  Western  Powers  have  no  busi- 
ness mixing  In  the  affairs  of  the  Asian  main- 
land. They  Imply  that — regardless  of  our 
commitments — we  should  not  try  to  prevent 
Red  China  from  establishing  Its  hegemony 
over  the  east  Asian  land  moBS  south  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

INACCURATE    PREMISE 

Proponents  of  this  view  advance  two  prin- 
cipal  arguments   to   support  their  thesis. 

They  contend  that  the  very  weight  of  Chi- 
nese power,  its  vast  population,  and  its  con- 
sequent ability  to  mobilize  immense  mass 
armies  entitles  it  to  recognition  as  the  con- 
trolling force  of  southeast  Asia. 

As  a  second  reason  for  acknowledging  the 
Chinese  hegemony,  they  contend  that  for 
centuries  China  has  maintained  a  dominant 
cultural  and  political  influence  throughout 
the  area. 

They  claim,  therefore,  that  southeast  Asia 
lies  within  the  Chinese  sphere  of  influence 
and  that  we  should  let  the  Chinese  redraw 
the  lines  of  demarcation  to  suit  themseWa 
without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  south- 
east Asian  people. 

This  argument.  It  seems  to  me,  does  not 
provide  an  acceptable  basis  for  U.S.  policy. 

The  assertion  that  China  through  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  history  haa  held  sway  orer 
southeast  Asia  la  simply  not  accurate.  Suc- 
cessive Chinese  empires  sought  by  force  tt 
establish  such  sway,  but  they  never  succeeded 
In  doing  so,  except  In  certain  sectors  for  lim- 
ited periods.  For  the  people  of  southewt 
Asia  have,  over  the  centuries,  shown  an  ob- 
stinate Insistence  on  shaping  their  own  d»- 
tlny  which  the  Chinese  have  not  been  »»* 
to  overcome. 
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To  adopt  the  sphere-of -Influence  approach 
now  advocated  would,  therefore,  not  mean 
allowing  history  to  repeat  Itself.  It  would 
mean  according  to  China  a  status  it  had  never 
been  able  to  achieve  by  Its  own  efforts 
throughout  the  ages.  It  would  mean 
sentencing  the  peoples  of  southeast  Asia 
against  their  will  to  Indefinite  servitude  be- 
hind the  Bamboo  Curtain.  And  It  would 
mean  turning  our  back  on  the  principles  that 
have  formed  the  basis  of  Western  policy  In 
the  whole  postwar  era. 

Nor  can  one  seriously  Insist  that  geographi- 
cal propinquity  establishes  tUe  Chinese  right 
to  dominate.  At  a  time  when  man  can  circle 
the  earth  in  90  minutes,  there  is  little  to  sup- 
port such  a  literal  commitment  to  19th  cen- 
tury geopolitics.  It  Is  a  dubious  policy  that 
would  permit  the  accidents  of  geography  to 
deprive  peoples  of  their  right  to  determine 
their  own  future  free  from  external  force. 
The  logic  of  that  p>ollcy  has  dark  Implica- 
tions. It  would  rationalize  the  greed  of  great 
powers.  It  would  imperil  the  prospects  for 
developing  and  maintaining  an  equilibrium 
of  power  in  the  world. 

The  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  are  doctrlnally  more  In  tune  with 
the  aspirations  of  20th  century  man. 

UNFINISHED   BUSINESS 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
political  shape  of  the  world  should  be 
regarded  as  frozen  in  an  intractable  pattern; 
that  the  boundaries  established  by  the  post- 
war arrangements  are  necessarily  sacrosanct 
and  immutable.  Indeed,  some  of  the  lines  of 
demarcation  drawn  after  the  Second  World 
War  were  explicitly  provisional  and  were  to  be 
finally  determined  in  political  settlements  yet 
to  come.  This  was  true  In  Germany,  In 
Korea,  rind  South  Vietnam  as  well. 

But  those  settlements  have  not  yet  been 
achieved,  and  we  cannot  permit  their  resoUi- 
tion  to  be  preempted  by  force.  This  I3  the 
issue  in  Vietnam.  This  is  what  we  are  fight- 
ing for.    This  is  why  we  are  there. 

We  have  no  ambition  to  stay  there  any 
longer  than  is  necessary.  We  have  made 
repeatedly  clear  that  the  United  States  seeks 
no  territory  in  Southeast  A.'^ia.  We  wish  no 
military  bases.  We  do  not  desire  to  destroy 
the  retrime  in  Hanoi  or  to  remake  it  in  a 
Western  pattern.  The  United  States  will  not 
retain  American  forces  In  South  Vietnam 
once  peace  is  assured. 

The  countries  of  southeast  Asia  can  be 
nonallned  or  neutral,  depending  on  the  will 
of  the  people.  We  support  free  elections  in 
South  Vietnam  as  soon  as  violence  has  been 
eliminated  and  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
can  vote  without  intimidation.  We  look  for- 
ward to  free  elections — and  we  will  accept 
the  result  as  a  democratic  people  is  ac- 
customed to  do.  Yet  we  have  little  doubt 
about  the  outcome,  tor  we  are  confident  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  who  have  fought  hard 
for  their  freedom  will  not  be  the  first  people 
to  give  up  that  freedom  to  communism  in  a 
free  exercise  of  seif-determination. 

Whether  the  peoples  of  the  two  parts  of 
Vietnam  will  wish  to  unite  Is  again  for  them 
to  decide  as  soon  as  they  are  in  a  position  to 
do  so  freely  Like  other  options,  that  of 
feunlScatlon  must  be  preserved. 

A     SHARED     INTEREST 

In  the  long  run,  our  hopes  for  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  reflect  our  hopes  for  people 
everywhere.  What  we  seek  is  a  world  living 
in  peace  and  freedom— a  world  in  which  the 
cold  war,  with  its  tensions  and  conflicts,  can 
recede  into  history.  We  are  seeking  to  build 
»  world  in  which  men  and  nations  will  recog- 
Wze  and  act  upon  a  strongly  shared  interest 
in  peace  and  international  cooperation  for 
the  common  good. 

We  should  not  despair  of  these  objectives 
even  though  at  the  moment  they  may  seem 
rather  unreal  and  idealistic.  For  we  would 
~*«  a  mistake  to  regard  the  cold  war  as 

P«"nanent  phenomenon.    After  all.  It  was 


less  than  two  decades  ago  that  Winston 
Churchill  first  announced  In  Fulton,  Mo., 
that  "from  Stettin  In  the  Baltic  to  Trieste 
in  the  Adriatic,  an  Iron  curtain  has  descended 
across  the  Continent."  And  two  decades  are 
only  a  moment  In  the  long  sweep  of  history. 

During  the  Intervening  years,  major 
changes  have  taken  place  on  both  sides  of 
the  Iron  Curtain.  A  schism  has  developed 
within  the  Communist  world.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  become  the  second  greatest  in- 
dustrial power.  The  Soviet  people  have  be- 
gun to  acquire  a  stake  In  the  status  quo, 
and  after  the  missile  crisis  of  1962  the  Soviet 
Union  has  come  face  to  face  with  the  reali- 
ties of  power  and  destruction  in  the  nuclear 
age  and  has  recognized  the  awesome  fact 
that  In  the  20th  century  a  war  between  great 
powers  is  a  war  without  victory  for  anyone. 

The  changes  taking  place  within  the  Soviet 
Union  and  among  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  are  at  once  a  reality  and  a  promise. 

Over  time — and  In  a  world  of  rapid  and 
pervasive  change  the  measurement  of  time 
Is  dlflicult  Indeed — we  may  look  forward  to 
a  comparable  development  within  Commu- 
nist China — a  maturing  progress  that  will  de- 
flect the  policies  of  Pelplng  from  bellicose 
actions  to  a  peaceful  relation  with  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

After  all.  It  Is  not  the  American  purpose 
simply  to  preserve  the  status  quo.  That 
was  not  our  history  and  that  Is  not  our 
destiny.  What  we  want  to  preserve  is  the 
freedom  of  choice  for  the  peoples  of  the 
world.     We  will  take  our  chances  on  that. 


EFFORTS  OF  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 
AND  WELFARE,  JAMES  M.  QUIG- 
LEY,  TO  MEET  PROBLEMS  OF  RA- 
CIAL DISCRIMINATION 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  a 
year  ago  the  Federal  Government  took 
an  Important  step  in  the  effort  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination  in  health  care  in  the 
United  States, 

Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
states : 

No  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 
be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subject  to  discrimina- 
tion under  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance 

In  January  1965  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment required  nearly  19,000  hospitals, 
health  clinics  and  nursing  homes  that 
receive  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
submit  an  "Assurance  of  Compliance," 
or  else  face  withholding  of  Federal 
funds  in  the  manner  set  forth  by  Con- 
gress. 

By  containing  legally  enforceable 
pledges  of  nondiscrimination  from  their 
grantees,  Federal  agencies  are  carrying 
out  the  congressional  mandate  to  end 
all  forms  of  racial  segregation,  discrim- 
ination, or  distinctive  treatment  in  fed- 
erally aided  activities. 

Until  recently,  the  Federal  official 
most  responsible  for  enforcing  title  VI 
in  the  health  field  was  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
James  M.  Quigley.  Assistant  Secretai-y 
Jim  Quigley,  a  former  colleague  of  ours 
in  Congress,  has  now  moved  out  of  his 
civil  rights  role  to  concentrate  on  the 
problems  of  water  and  air  pollution. 
But  he  has  set  the  civil  rights  adminis- 
trative framework  for  title  VI  compli- 
ance in  the  Department  of  HEW,  and  he 
has  earned  the  thanks  of  all  citizens 


concerned  with  racial  justice  and  har- 
mony. 

The  challenge  to  Secretary  Quigley 
and  the  Department  was  to  secure  com- 
pliance through  administrative,  volun- 
tary, or  legal  means.  Thousands  of  in- 
stitutions submitted  assurances.  Five 
hundred  and  sixty-five  State  agencies, 
chiefly  In  health  and  in  welfare  pro- 
grams, negotiated  statements  of  com- 
pliance, thereby  becoming  civil  rights 
copartners  with  the  Federal  agencies. 

Under  Jim  Quigley's  direction,  the  De- 
partment used  several  medical  care  com- 
pliance routes;  regular  and  pregranting 
program  reviews  for  fund  applicants  as 
under  the  Hill-Burton — hospital  con- 
struction— and  highlighting  a  break- 
through for  Federal  antidiscrimination 
activity,  the  formation  of  a  compliance 
program  whereby  not  only  health  fund 
recipients  but  entire  communities,  in- 
cluding civil  rights  organizations,  are 
brought  together,  given  an  explanation 
of  title  VI,  and  asked  to  work  in  unity  to 
help  discriminating  institutions  comply 
with  the  act.  This  gamble  on  local  com- 
munity involvement  in  health  and  wel- 
fare compliance  efforts  was  new  for 
HEW.  It  is  working,  however,  in  two 
ways:  discrimination  issues  are  being  re- 
solved at  local  levels  and  compliance,  to 
the  benefit  of  all  concerned  parties,  is 
more  uniformly  achieved. 

ThroU!:h  December  1965.  HEW  had 
received  approximately  500  complaints 
alleging  title  VI  violations.  Of  these.  325 
were  on  hospitals,  mostly  in  the  South. 
Neai'ly  all  allegations  proved  correct. 
For.  while  "colored"  and  "white"  signs 
were  down,  hosiiitals  in  fact  had  scgre- 
iialed  waiting  rooms,  wards,  services, 
and  -so  forth,  and  in  a  few  ca.^es  white 
nurses  did  not  serve  Ne.uro  patients; 
and.  in  many  localities  qualified  Negro 
physicians,  systematically  excluded  by 
race  from  local  medical  societies,  were 
denied  ho.?i3ital  staff  privileges.  These 
conditions  were  so  prevailing  that  onsite 
Federal  reviews  attested  the  existence  of 
widespread  discrimination  in  countless 
other  hospitals  not  Included  in  complaint 
allegations. 

As  a  result  of  the  compliance  program 
directed  by  Mr.  Quigley.  the  picture  is 
changing.  Over  100  alleged  hospital 
violators  of  title  VI  have,  after  Federal 
nes;otiations.  complied  in  full  with  the 
law.  Negroes  and  whites  are  now  serv- 
iced in  turn  in  these  hospitals  or  on  a 
patient-need  basis  and  share  the  same 
semiprivate  rooms.  Also,  in  these  in- 
stitutions qualified  Negro  physicians  at- 
tain staff  privileges.  It  is  anticipated 
that  another  175  hospitals  complained 
against  will  soon  be  in  line.  Hospitals  in 
various  regions  have  publicly  announced 
total  compliance,  although  no  violations 
were  alleged;  and  State  welfare  agencies 
have  stopped  using  more  than  100  hos- 
pitals which  refused  to  assure  nondis- 
crimination. 

Yet,  although  the  administrative 
framework  for  full  compliance  is  set. 
comprehensive  action  to  carry  out  title 
VI  in  medical  facilities  is  just  underway. 
Federal  attention  must  now  focus  on 
helping  State  agencies  to  get  real,  not 
just  paper,  compliance  in  the  hundreds 
of  Institutions  or  clinics  they  use.    The 
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executive  brsnch  must  also  guarantee 
that  Institutions  participating  in  medi- 
care, which  starts  in  July  1966,  operate 
without  dl8crlininatl<m. 

As  the  Federal  agency  most  involved 
with  title  VI,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  com- 
mitted to  help  eliminate  racial  discrimi- 
nation from  the  Nation.  Under  Jim 
Qiilgley's  guidance  the  Department  made 
a  strong  start  toward  uprooting  discrim- 
ination from  UjS.  hospitals  and  in  pro- 
viding equal  medical  treatment  to  all 
citizens.  I  am  hopeful  that  these  efforts 
will  continue  and  expand  under  his  suc- 
cessors, now  that  he  is  devoting  hla  full 
time  to  the  national  problems  of  water 
and  air  pollution  issues,  on  which  he  is 
one  of  America's  leading  experts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
newspaper  reports,  which  discuss  the 
views  of  Secretary  Quigley  and  his  ef- 
forts to  meet  the  discrimination  prob- 
lem, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RSCOKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  U.S.  New«  &  World  Report.  May  3. 
1006] 

But  In  a  itatcment  to  U.S.  News  A  V7orld 
Report,  Mr.  Quigley  added: 

"If  all  of  ui  do  our  jobe  in  good  faith 
and  do  them  well,  not  1  cent  of  thl«  money 
wUl  be  withheld. 

"The  purpose  of  title  VI  [of  the  ClvU 
Right*  Act  of  1964]  Is  not  to  cut  off  funds, 
but  to  eliminate  discrimination.  This  Is 
the  purpose  we  seek  to  accomp<llsh." 

Mr.  Quigley  said  he  believes,  "public  in- 
terest in  title  VI  too  often  focuses  on  Its  neg- 
aUve  aspects — the  authorization  to  with- 
hold Federal  funds  from  Institutions  not 
complying  with  the  act. 

"HEW  alms  to  carry  out  title  VI  as  In- 
tended by  Congress — neither  to  penalize  the 
conscientious  nor  reward  the  cavalier,"  Mr. 
Quigley  noted. 

"The  responsibility  of  the  Federal  official 
under  title  VI  Is  both  exacUng  and  clear — 
secure  compliance  with  the  ClvU  Rights  Act." 


IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  2,  196S] 

Fkoksai.  Aoxnct  Movra  To  Halt  Bias  en 
HosprrALS 

Wasbohoton,  September  1. — The  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  an- 
nounced plans  today  for  stepping  up  en- 
forcement of  the  law  against  racial  discrimi- 
nation In  more  than  10.000  hospital  and  other 
health  facUlttes. 

James  M.  Quigley,  Assistant  Secretary,  said 
these  Institutions  would  be  required  to  sub- 
mit detaUed  reports  on  what  they  have  done 
to  comply  with  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Title  VI  prohibits  discrimina- 
tion In  any  federally  assisted  program. 

These  reporU,  Mr.  Quigley  said,  "wUl  be 
spot-checked  by  oompllance  visits  by  the 
HEW  Staff  from  coast  to  coast."  About  9,000 
hospitals,' 9,700  nursing  homes,  and  an  unde- 
termined number  of  diagnostic  treatment 
centers  are  covered  by  the  act. 

In  addition,  staff  members  who  visit  hos- 
pitals periodically  will  be  trained  to  look  for 
<Userlmlnatlon  and  report  any  violation. 
Plans  for  new  hospitals  will  be  examined  to 
screen  out  separate  facilities  for  the  races. 

BKroUkTIOItB   ISSUB) 

The  Department  has  issued  regulations  for 
ootnplUnoe  and  has  had  teams  Investigating 
nom plaints.  ClvU  rlghu  groups,  however, 
have  aocused  the  Department  of  lax  enforce- 
ment. 

A  recent  complaint  by  the  NAACP  Legal 
Defense  and  Educational  Fund.  Inc.,  said  the 


Department's  "continued  failure  to  cut  off 
funds  has  jjermltted  many  Institutions  to 
conclude  that  title  VI  is  only  a  paper  tiger." 

Since  the  law  was  ennctcd  last  year,  the 
Depcutment  has  received  225  complaints 
against  hospitals.  Of  these,  40  have  been 
resolved  in  compliance  and  the  remainder 
are  "In  the  process  of  negotiation."  In  none 
of  the  cases  have  steps  been  taken  to  cut  off 
Federal  funds. 

"All  of  us  are  trying  very  hard  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  doing  this."  Mr.  Quigley 
said.  "The  Idea  Is  not  to  cut  off  money — 
It  is  to  bring  equal  rights  to  all  our  citizens." 

Plans  for  stepping  up  enforcement  were 
announced  by  Mr.  Quigley  In  an  address  de- 
livered today  to  the  American  Hospital 
Association  In  San  Francisco,  the  text  of 
which  was  made  available  here. 

rOSM    ASKS     58    QUESTIONS 

Mr.  Quigley  said  a  compliance  report  form 
will  be  sent  to  every  hospital  and  medical 
facility  In  the  country. 

"This  form  asks  about  50  questions,"  he 
said.  "It  will  show  hospital  administrators 
all  over  the  country  precisely  what  Is  meant 
by  compliance;  and  It  will  tell  us  the  hospi- 
tals which  are  not  yet  complying." 

Virtually  every  hospital  and  medical  facil- 
ity In  the  country  receives  Federal  aid  In 
some  form. 

Most  of  the  complaints  have  come  from 
the  South,  Mr.  Quigley  said,  and  nearly  every 
complaint  was  found  to  be  valid.  But  he 
said  that  hospitals  In  many  racially  tense 
communities  had  "totally  discarded  discrim- 
inatory practices."  He  named  Birmingham 
and  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  Jackson,  Miss.,  Macon, 
Ga.,  and  Blythevllle,  Ark. 

"In  each  of  these  commiailtles  Negroes 
are  sharing  hospital  rooms  with  white  per- 
sons, Negro  nurses  are  .supervising  white 
nurses  and  Negro  doctors  are  serving  patients 
of  both  races,"  Mr.  Quigley  said. 

"I  have  the  distinct  Impression  that  there 
Is  now  less  discrimination  In  those  southern 
hospitals,  which  we  have  brought  Into  full 
compliance  with  the  law,  In  response  to  com- 
plaints, than  there  Is  In  many  hospitals  In 
the  North,  East,  and  the  West." 

EXAMPLES    ARE    LISTED 

Mr.  Quigley  listed  these  examples  of  at- 
tempts to  evade  the  law: 

No  Negro  babies  were  placed  In  the  nxirsery 
of  one  hospital,  the  staff  said,  because  all 
Negro  mothers  preferred  to  nurse  their 
babies — therefore,  all  Negro  babies  were 
"roomed   in"  with   their  mothers. 

One  administrator  said  he  could  integrate 
his  hospital  In  a  week  but  it  would  take  years 
before  he  could  train  his  employees  to  write 
Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss  l>efore  the  name  of  a  Negro 
patient  on  the  medical  chart. 

One  hospital  removed  "colored"  and 
"white"  signs  from  restrooms  and  Installed 
locks  on  the  doors — and  then  Issued  keys 
only  to  the  white  staff. 

He  said  one  hospital  placed  Negro  and 
white  patients  In  the  same  room,  closed 
the  Negro  dining  room  and  Integrated  the 
nursery  for  the  benefit  of  a  review  team,  then 
promptly  shifted  back  to  a  segregated  sys- 
tem as  soon  as  the  review  team  left  the  city. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
Oct.   10,   1965] 
HosprrALS  Lose  Bias  in  South,  U.S.  Am  Sats 
(By  Orrln  Evans) 
Hospitals  In  Southern   States  have  made 
"amazing  progress"  In  scrapping  discrimina- 
tory practices,  a  Federal  official  said  here  last 
week. 

"Compliance  Is  going  very,  very  well,"  said 
James  M.  Quigley,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

"This  la  not  to  suggest  that  we  don't  have 
a  lot  of  problems,"  he  added. 


NAICXD    BT    KENXEST 


Quigley,  who  was  appointed  In  1961  by 
President  Kennedy,  came  here  Wednesday  to 
address  students  and  faculty  of  La  Salle  Col- 
lege. 

In  the  post,  he  has  responsibility  for  the 
Department's  activities  In  compliance  with 
nondiscriminatory  practices  on  the  part  of 
agencies  and  Institutions  which  receive  Fed- 
eral aid. 

Quigley  said  that  there's  been  a  "tremen- 
dous  Impact"  on  health,  educational,  and 
welfare  Instltutolns  throughout  the  country 
since  the  antidlscrimlnatory  regulations 
went  Into  effect  last  January. 

UKBAN    areas    AHXAS 

"We  see  progress  In  hospital  programs  par- 
ticularly,"  Quigley  said. 

"Many  hospitals  In  urban  areas,"  he  sayg, 
"are  completely  integrated. 

"Hospitals  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  Jack- 
son, Miss.,  particularly,"  Quigley  said,  "are 
more  fully  Integrated  than  some  in  other 
areas  of  the  country. 

"These  hospitals,"  he  said,  "are  large  hos- 
pitals dependent  to  a  large  degree  upon 
Federal  money." 

SOME  IN  NO  HUHHT 

"But  the  real  problem,"  Quigley  said,  "Is  In 
hospitals  In  small  Southern  towns. 

"These  are  the  40-  to  100-bed  hospitals 
where  there  are  no  present  plans  for  expan- 
sion, and  where  they  don't  feel  there's  any 
hurry  to  comply,"  he  said. 

"The  only  Federal  money  they're  getting 
Is  for  welfare  patients,  and  they'd  Just  as 
soon  get  rid  of  them." 


(From  the  Harrlsburg  Sunday  Patriot,  Oct. 
3,  1965] 

Arrxx  CLoax  to  6  Hectic  Years:  Help  Is  on 
THE  Way  for  Quiglet 

(By  Milton  Jaques) 

Washington. — After  almost  5  hectic  years, 
life  may  get  a  little  easier  for  James  M. 
Quigley.  of  Camp  Hill,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Help  seems  to  be  on  the  way. 

An  expansion  and  reshuffling  program  at 
Qulgley'a  Department  soon  will  add  three 
new  Assistant  Secretaries.  Until  now,  there 
have  been  only  two,  with  one  designated  as 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislation. 

As  a  result,  other  problems  in  the  Depart- 
ment landed  in  Qulgley'a  office. 
'Bringing  the  reshuffling  to  the  Depart- 
ment Is  a  new  Secretary,  John  W.  Gardner. 
He  has  orders  from  President  Johnson  to  use 
the  Government's  biggest  civilian  agency 
with  Its  $10  billion  budget  In  the  march  to- 
ward the  Great  Society. 

"Up  to  now  I've  been  a  fireman,"  admits 
Quigley. 

He  had  to  rush  to  put  out  the  fire  in  the 
Cuban  refugee  problem  In  Florida  shortly 
after  his  appointment  by  President  Kennedy 
In  January  1961. 

Other  fires,  all  major,  have  erupted  in 
civil  rights,  especially  in  school  desegregatioa 
and  pollution,  both  air  and  water. 

Because  his  first  two  bosses  at  HEW  wanted 
firsthand  reports  Quigley  has  been  out  of 
town  at  least  once  a  week.  Quigley  figures 
he's  made  50  trips  across  the  country  by  Jet, 
with  numerous  flights  Into  the  South  and 
North. 

In  Washington,  Quigley  seldom  spends  a 
day  at  his  desk  without  getting  a  call  to  at- 
tend a  conference  In  another  Department 
or  at  the  White  House. 

Until  recently,  he  has  been  chauffered 
around  town  In  a  light  blue  Cadillac  seized 
by  the  Government  In  a  narcotics  raid.  The 
colorful  car  has  been  replaced  by  a  more 
conventional  car. 

With  the  reshufHlng  underway,  there's  » 
good  chance  some  of  the  material  now  going 
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Into  Qulgley'a  briefcase  will  be  handed  to 
gonieone  else. 

Only  one  of  the  three  new  Assistant  Secre- 
taries has  been  named.  He  is  Francis  Keppel, 
head  of  the  Office  of  Education,  who  will  be 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Education. 

The  new  Secretary  has  not  told  his  top- 
level  staff  what  he  has  In  mind,  and  may  not 
say  anything  until  a  study  is  made  of  the 
Department's  organization. 

Gardner  has  been  running  the  Department 
since  mid-August,  succeeding  Anthony  J. 
Celebrezze,  Secretary  for  3  years.  Qulg- 
ley's  first  chief  at  HEW,  Abraham  Ribicoft, 
U  now  a  U.S.  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

At  HEW  there  are  no  solid  predictions  on 
which  way  the  shift  will  go.  There's  always 
a  possibility  the  new  boss  will  want  an  en- 
tirely new  staff,  with  suggestions  to  place 
present  sub-Cabinet  officers  into  other  assign- 
ments. 

Such  a  course  would  require  White  House 
clearance,  and  would  Involve  White  House 
assistance  in  moving  the  staff  Into  other 
posts.    It  Isn't  considered  likely  to  happen. 

Quigley,  who  has  often  been  exposed  to 
controversy  in  the  Job  so  far,  has  managed 
to  avoid  trouble  with  either  Congress  or  the 
While  House. 

He  was  well  acquainted  on  Capitol  Hill 
(luring  two  terms  in  the  House  and  several 
years  as  administrative  assistant  to  Senator 
Joseph  S.  Clark,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania. 

His  19th  Congressional  District  is  now  rep- 
resented by  Representative  N.  Neiman  Cra- 
LEY.  York  Democrat,  precluding  any  further 
thoughts  Quigley  might  have  about  running 
for  Congress  as  long  as  a  fellow  Democrat 
holds  the  seat. 

If  on-the-job  training  counted.  Qulgley'a 
experience  In  State  and  Federal  problems  In 
pollution  end  civil  rights  matters  might  earn 
him  a  shot  eventually  at  a  statewide  office 
In  Pennsylvania. 

So  far  there  is  no  reason  for  Quigley  to 
decide  to  move  out  of  HEW,  and  with  greatly 
expanded  Federal  programs  In  the  offing  on 
water  and  air  pollution,  Quigley  would  prefer 
to  work  on  these  problems. 

As  a  lawyer,  he  Is  aware  of  the  problems 
of  enforcing  Federal  programs,  and  wouldn't 
object  to  fitting  Into  the  enforcement  pro- 
gram which  may  develop  on  pollution  of  air 
and  water. 


RESTRICTION  ON  WHEAT  SHIP- 
MENTS IS  STUPID 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  respected  agricultural  lead- 
ers in  our  times  is  former  Congressman 
Clifford  Hope,  of  Kansas,  who  served  as 
Republican  chairman  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee. 

He  Is  a  careful  student  of  agriculture 
and  other  subjects,  invariably  fair,  and  a 
very  responsible  man  who  has  never  let 
partisanship  determine  his  judgment  on 
a  crucial  issue. 

I  was  interested,  consequently,  in  an 
article  by  Mr.  Hope  which  appeared  in 
the  Salina,  Kans.,  Journal  on  Sunday, 
January  2,  under  the  headline:  "Restric- 
tion on  Wheat  Shipments  Is  Stupid." 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  article  justi- 
fied the  headline,  for  in  it,  this  thought- 
ful, moderate  man  had  written: 

The  most  amazing  thing  about  the  execu- 
tive ruling  that  wheat  sold  to  Russia  In  the 
nonnal  channels  of  trade  for  dollars  must  be 
*blpped  under  the  50-50  rule  (that  Is.  50 
percent  must  go  In  U.S.  vessels),  is  Its 
•tupldlty, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
*nt  to  have  the  full  article  by  former 
Representative    Hope    appear    In    the 

R«C0RD. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Restriction  on  Wheat  Shipments  Is  STtrpm 
(By  Clifford  Hope) 

The  most  amazing  thing  about  the  execu- 
tive ruling  that  wheat  sold  to  Russia  In  the 
normal  channels  of  trade  for  dollars  must 
be  shipped  under  the  50-50  rule  (that  Is  50 
percent  must  go  In  U.S.  vessels),  la  Its  stu- 
pidity. 

Presumably,  it  was  made  at  the  Instance 
of  the  maritime  unions  and  on  the  theory 
that  it  would  result  In  Increased  business 
for  U.S.  shipping  lines  and  more  work  for 
U.S.  longshoremen  and  the  crews  on  U.S. 
vessels.  There  Is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
when  President  Kennedy  first  applied  the  rule 
he  and  the  union  leaders  were  under  the 
Impression  that  if  it  Increased  shipping 
charges,  the  check  for  the  additional  amount 
would  be  picked  up  by  Uncle  Sam,  as  was 
the  case  In  shipments  under  Public  Law  480. 

However,  It  was  soon  discovered  that  there 
was  no  authority  by  which  this  could  be 
done  In  the  case  of  commercial  shipments. 
That  it  would  Increase  shipping  charges  could 
have  been  seen  from  the  beginning,  because 
at  that  Ume  shipping  rates  on  wheat  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  U.S.  vessels  to  Black 
Sea  ports  were  about  double  those  on  ships 
flying  foreign  flags.  This  condlton  still  pre- 
vails. 

This  left  It  up  to  the  Russians  to  pay  the 
Increased  shipping  costs.  It  meant  prices 
11  to  12  cents  per  bushel  over  the  prices 
being  charged  by  Canada  and  Aiistralla.  This, 
the  Russians  refused  to  pay.  Some  old- 
fashioned  Yankee  trading  on  the  part  of 
two  leading  U.S.  exporters — Continental  and 
CarglU — resulted  In  the  Russians  taking  some 
Durum,  which  they  really  didn't  want.  In 
place  of  Hard  Winter  wheat. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  cooperated 
by  allowing  a  subsidy  on  Durum  sufficient 
to  absorb  the  extra  freight  costs  on  2  mil- 
lion tons  of  wheat  which  was  Just  half  what 
the  Russians  wanted.  But  vrtth  that  we  had 
shot  our  wad.  The  Russians  would  take  no 
more  Durum  and  the  maritime  unions  re- 
fused to  budge  from  their  insistence  on  the 
50-50  arrangement.  Their  leaders  declared 
that  If  sales  were  made  on  any  other  basis 
they  would  refuse  to  load  the  cargo.  In 
effect,  they  have  taken  over  the  handling  of 
this  phase  of  our  foreign  policy. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  perfect  exempll- 
flcatlon  of  the  old  saying  about  cutting  off 
one's  nose  to  spite  his  face.  The  members 
of  the  unions  gained  nothing.  Rather,  they 
have  lost  the  work  and  wages  which  they 
would  have  had  if  Russian  sales  were  being 
made.    But  they  are  not  the  only  losers. 

Farmers  have  lost  a  cash  outlet  for  their 
wheat  at  a  time  when  acreage  is  being  re- 
stricted, although  their  competitors  In  the 
world  market  are  under  no  such  handicaps. 
Our  Government  has  lost  the  opportunity  to 
Improve  the  balance-of-payments  situation 
which  continues  to  be  critical.  Interior 
transp>ortatlon  Industries,  such  as  railroads, 
trucks,  barges  and  port  facilities  have  lost 
business,  and  their  employees  have  lost  wages. 

And  why  should  there  be  discrimination 
against  wheat?  Corn,  barley,  milo,  soybeans 
and  other  farm  commodities  can  be  and  are 
being  sold  In  normal  channels  of  trade  to 
Communist  bloc  countries  In  Eastern  Europe 
without  shipping  restrictions. 

Also  as  Senator  McOovkrn  has  well  stated, 
"We  can  sell  them  steel,  autos.  trucks.  Indus- 
trial machinery,  or  anything  else  except 
strategic  materials  and  move  them  without 
restrictions  in  foreign  vessels  at  world  freight 
rates.  No  commodity  except  the  farmer's 
wheat — a  food  stuff  which  cannot  be  shot 
from  guns,  or  used  to  manufacture  critical 
war  Implements,  Is  Impeded  by  this  Uloglc&l 
regulation." 


All  this  leads  one  to  wonder  how  stupid  can 
the  unions  and  the  Government  get? 

Mr.  McGMDVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  matter  of  removal  of  the  dis- 
criminatory wheat  shipping  provision 
against  wheat  continues  to  be  just  as 
urgent  today  as  it  was  last  fall. 

Data  continues  to  indicate  an  Immedi- 
ate need  in  Russia  for  several  million 
tons  of  wheat. 

I  think  it  is  regrettable  that  the  re- 
striction was  not  removed  last  fall  for 
whatever  effect  it  might  have  had  on  the 
Soviet  Union  in  connection  with  efforts 
to  secure  Soviet  support  in  reaching  a 
settlement  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

I  cannot  say  that  the  Russitms  will  buy 
wheat  from  us  next  week  if  the  restric- 
tion is  removed.  They  still  need  wheat — 
75  to  100  million  bushels  now,  if  trade 
figures  are  reliable.  But,  as  Mr.  Hope's 
splendid  article  points  out,  we  have  much 
to  gain — more  today  than  last  fall — and 
little  to  lose  by  removing  this  trade  dis- 
crimination against  not  Just  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  against  the  producers  and 
handlers  of  wheat  in  the  United  States. 

In  my  opinion,  the  sidmlnistration 
should  order  this  senseless  restriction  re- 
moved inmiediately. 


OUR  LAST  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  address  by  D. 
Mead  Johnson,  president  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  Mead  Johnson  &  Co., 
Evansville,  Ind.  The  speech,  entitled 
"Our  Last  Great  Opportunity,"  was  pre- 
sented on  December  9, 1965,  at  the  Evans- 
ville Chamber  of  Commerce's  50th  anni- 
versary salute  to  the  company. 

We  Hoosiers  are  proud  of  this  com- 
pany whose  contributions  to  research  in 
drugs  and  related  products  has  led  to 
healthier  and  happy  lives  of  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Our   Last  Great  Opporttjnitt 
(An  address  by  D.  Mead  Johnson,  president 

and  chief  executive  officer.  Mead  Johnson 

&  Co.,  presented  at  50th  anniversary  salute 

to    Mead    Johnson    4    Co.,    by    Evansville 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  December  9.  1965, 

at  Evansville,  Ind.) 

It  has  been  said  that  no  man  ever  felt  the 
deficiency  of  '.anguage  so  much  as  the  grate- 
ful. It  is  'lot  possible  to  express  fittingly 
our  prof ou  ad  gratitude  for  the  honor  you 
have  bestr  wed  on  us. 

It  Is  to  the  4,000  people  throughout  the 
world  who  are  Mead  Johnson  &  Co.  that  this 
recognition  rightfully  belongs.  These  men 
and  women  know  of  our  pride  In  them,  but 
as  you  honor  them  here  today.  I  am  sure  you 
do  so  not  so  much  for  what  they  have  done, 
but  for  what  they  will  do.  Since  they  cannot 
all  be  here,  perhaps  you  will  i>ermlt  me  to 
honor  and  present  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany. 

They  are  In  the  line  of  Individuals  who 
have  enriched  our  human  and  corporate  his- 
tory and  renew  confidence  In  our  true  destiny. 

I  praise  them,  not  out  of  loyalty  and  affec- 
tion, but  out  of  pride  and  conviction. 

We  can  all  reflect  nostalgically  on  the  past 
50  years.  There  are  pleasant  memories,  I  am 
sure,  for  all  of  us  In  our  times  here  In  Evans- 
ville. Nostalgia  Is  a  bittersweet  pleasure, 
but  the  best  use  of  the  past  is  to  learn  how 
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b«*t  to  uae  the  future.  And  the  lessona  of 
the  put  60  years — a  period  that  embraces 
the  lifetime  of  many  of  us — are  fortunately 
very  clear  and  Incisive.  They  say  to  us;  To 
thrive,  we  must  change.  In  this  age  of  great 
uncertainties,  there  is  only  one  thing  we  can 
be  certain  of:  The  future  will  be  very  dlfTer- 
ent  from  today. 

In  1915  changes  came  so  Imperceptibly 
that  plans  were  to  fit  conditions  as  they 
were,  and  the  goal  of  most  companies  and 
most  people  was  to  eliminate  the  uncertain- 
ties— for  most  changes  were  looked  on  as 
threats,  rather  than  opportunities. 

AN  AGE  or  szvoLunoNa 
Today  changes  are  so  numerous  and  so 
rapid  that  It  may  well  be  called  the  age  of 
revolutions.  We  have  the  revolution  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries;  the  revolution  of 
totalitarianism:  the  revolution  of  race  rela- 
tions: the  revolution  of  lower  death  rates 
and  higher  birth  rates;  the  revolution  of  ed- 
ucation: the  revolution  of  aspirations,  with 
everyone  clamoring  for  better,  fuller  lives; 
new  upheavals  of  thought  In  religion  and 
morality;  new  attitudes  toward  the  role  of 
goverament  and  the  rights  of  the  individual. 
There  Is  a  broad  chain  reaction  among 
these,  because  each  area  in  ferment  creates 
great  changes  In  other  aspects  of  life.  Any 
company,  Institution,  community,  or  nation 
that  seeJcs  to  stand  unmoved  In  this  turmoil 
Is  certain  to  decay.  We  are  living  through 
an  age  of  revolutions — and  in  all  revolutions, 
those  who  anticipate  and  move  with  the 
course  of  the  futixre  will  succeed;  those  who 
try  to  cling  only  to  what  served  In  the  past 
will  be  swept  aside. 

CONTKOL   OF   TRX    rUTUSX 

Today  the  prudent  man,  company,  or  com- 
munity Is  one  that  anticipates  its  role  under 
changing  conditions  and  moves  In  time  to 
fill  that  role.  Survival  In  the  1960'8  and 
1970's  will  go  not  to  the  Immutable,  but  to 
the  adaptable. 

This  realization  In  Itself  may  be  the  most 
Important  change  of  all.  for  In  the  pajst  sur- 
vival was  considered  the  reward  for  resist- 
ing changes  from  established  precepts. 

But,  preparing  for  a  new  future,  about 
which  we  can  be  certain  only  that  it  will  be 
different.  Is  a  new  and  great  challenge  to 
man's  courage  and  creativity.  It  Is  far  more 
than  adaptability,  for  being  able  to  go  only 
whichever  way  the  latest  wind  blows  Is  to  be 
nothing  more  than  opportunistic. 

It  may  well  be  that  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant developments  In  the  past  SO  years 
Is  one  we  never  hear  mentioned  with  the 
dramatic  advances  of  aviation,  space  flight, 
wonder  drugs,  television,  automation,  and 
the  rest.  This  Is  the  conscious  application 
of  creative  Intelligence — and  innovation — to 
the  knowns  and  the  unknowns  that  make  up 
the  future — to  be  astride  the  future  rather 
than  behind  It.  To  plan  intelligently  Is  to 
wrest  control  of  the  future  from  chance.  In 
this  way  we  must  cope  with  poisoned  air  and 
water,  strangling  transportation  and  com- 
munication inadequacies,  population  pres- 
sures, water  shortages,  and  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing Ills  of  our  burgeoning  world. 

In  the  early  1950'8,  we  at  Mead  Johnson, 
as  a  matter  of  decision,  engaged  In  a  program 
of  self-renewal — not  knowing  exactly  what 
the  future  challenges  would  be.  nor  what 
course  our  own  changes  would  bring,  but 
certain  that  decay  would  result  from  stand- 
ing still.  We  knew  we  would  go  through 
trials  and  travail — and  we  have.  We  knew 
we  would  be  traversing  unknown  paths,  and 
that  we  would  never  feel  the  satisfaction  of 
having  It  made.  But.  we  are  molding  the 
oour«e  of  our  futiire.  No  man  and  no  com- 
pany stands  alone.  Our  company  is  de- 
pendent on  conditions  in  business  generally. 
In  medicine  and  health.  In  government,  in 
tntamatlonal  affairs,  in  education — and  In 
our  community.  So  you  may  well  ask,  what 
dew  Mead  Johnaon  Jk  Co.  expect  to  become. 


because  this  will  have  an  Influence  on  what 
the  future  may  hold  for  the  community. 
And  we  ask.  what  will  EvansvUle  become,  be- 
cause tills  will  have  an  important  influence 
on  what  becomes  of  Mead  Johnson  &  Co.  and 
other  businesses  of  the  present  as  well  as 
thoee  of  the  future. 

By  1975  Mead  Johnson  &  Co.  will  have 
achieved  global  sales  volume  of  approximate- 
ly «250  to  8300  million — an  Increase  of  2 
times. 

RESEARCH    FOR    LIFE 

The  Investment  In  research  and  develop- 
ment, which  tripled  in  the  past  decade,  will 
Increase  at  a  much  greater  rate.  This  effort 
Is  at  the  forefront  of  change  and  Is  the  heart 
of  our  future.  In  essence,  our  business  la 
research  for  life. 

In  the  next  5  years  we  expect  to  spend 
•30  million  over  the  world  to  speed  our 
growth.  Of  this.  $20  million  will  be  Invested 
to  build  and  equip  new  research,  manufac- 
turing and  administrative  facilities  in  the 
EvansvUle  area.  For  the  community,  this 
means  major  contributloQs  to  the  economy. 
Increased  employment  at  our  facilities,  em- 
ployment for  construction  workers,  greater 
purchases  from  local  suppliers  of  materials, 
additional  tax  Income  for  local  government, 
and  participation  by  a  larger,  well-educated 
work  force  in  local  community,  educational, 
and  governmental  functions. 

But.  these  plrtiis  cannot  be  executed  In  a 
vacuum.  They  must  be  executed  in  a  living 
climate  that  Is  ho.splta'ole  for  what  must  be 
done. 

No  company's  future  can  be  any  better 
than  the  calibor  of  people  It  Is  able  to 
attract.  This  is  increasingly  true  In  all  In- 
dustries, where  research  and  development 
are  so  essential  and  managerial  excellence  is 
vital.  New  Ideas  come  from  exceptional  peo- 
ple— the  best  educated,  the  most  alert,  the 
most  dedicated.  These  are  the  exceptional 
people  who  are  rare  in  any  society,  and  for 
whom  there  is  a  bitter  rlvalrj-.  This  type 
of  person  is  in  great  demand,  and  his  own 
dem.inds  from  life  are  high.  He  measures 
his  worth  in  terms  of  his  aspirations.  He 
aspires  to  fulfillment  of  his  own  potential, 
to  recognition  of  his  uniqueness  as  an  Indi- 
vidual, to  making  important  contributions 
to  hitman  welfare,  to  economic  security. 
These  aspirations  a  company  can  hope  to 
meet,  but  he  also  aspires  to  the  good  things 
of  life  that  come  from  how  he  and  his 
family  live:  beauty,  stimulating  companion- 
ship, good  education  for  his  children,  various 
recreational  facilities,  comforts  and  satis- 
faction such  as  libraries,  music  and  drama, 
art  and  ideas. 

He  aspires  to  greatness  as  an  Individual, 
greatness  In  the  company  he  works  for — and 
greatness  in  the  society  he  lives  In.  Achiev- 
ing the  Great  Society  is  not  Just  solving  the 
massive  social  problems  of  our  Nation,  but 
more  Intimately,  achieving  the  kind  of  com- 
munity the  individual  wants  to  spend  his 
life  in. 

THE    NFW    WAVIE    OT    OPPORTUNtTY 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  polariza- 
tion of  talented  people  to  the  vast  metropoli- 
tan centers  of  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco,  Too  many  par- 
ents In  cities  like  EvansvUle  have  seen  their 
sons  and  daughters  go  through  college  and 
move  on  to  a  vast  urban  center  that  seems 
to  offer  more  challenge,  more  excitement, 
than  the  hometown. 

But  now  we  have  a  shifting  again — and 
perhaps  the  last  great  opportunity  for  Evans- 
vUle. People  are  asking  In  alarm,  "What's 
wrong  with  New  York?"  "Can  the  sickness 
of  the  big  cities  be  cured?"  People  are  real- 
izing what  overpopulation  can  do  to  these 
dtles.  They  are  asking  themselves  In  an  age 
of  television  and  videophone.  Jet  planes  and 
facslnUle  pictures,  whether  the  price  of  liv- 


ing in  an  urban  center  is  a  necessary  price 
to  pay. 

Seldom  has  opportunity  been  so  sharply 
outlined — yet  largely  unrecognized.  Evans- 
vUle and  comparable  cities  may  be  the  wave 
of  the  future — If  they  prepare  for  it.  None 
of  our  forefathers  and  none  of  us  ever  could 
make  a  more  certain  Investment  than  creat- 
ing an  atmosphere  for  living  a  good  life  in  a 
clean  and  satisfying  environment — the  en- 
tity that  will  be  in  greatest  demand  In  the 
next  generation. 

In  1958,  the  community  organized  to  meet 
a  crisis.  Those  who  have  been  Involved  in 
the  progress  of  the  community  since  those 
dark  days  know  that  not  only  must  the  mo- 
mentum be  maintained.  It  must  be  Increased 
If  this  city  Is  to  achieve  self-renewal. 

Great  things  are  seldom  done  by  unanim- 
ity or  even  consensus — they  are  done  by  a 
few  imaginative,  creative  leaders.  A  com- 
munity is  the  lengthened  shadow  of  its  prime 
movers.  Leaders  who  want  to  get  things 
done  can  Inspire  the  people — as  New  Haven 
has  done  In  renewing  its  central  city:  as 
Houston  Is  doing  In  becoming  the  space  cen- 
ter of  the  United  States;  as  Chicago  is  doing 
In  overcoming  crime  and  slums.  Even  small 
cities  can  lift  themselves — as  Stratford.  On- 
tario, did  with  its  annual  Shakespeare  Fes- 
tival: as  Green  Bay  does  with  Its  support  of 
a  major  football  team. 

It's  not  climate  or  even  location — it  is 
people  and  the  pride  of  people  that  make  the 
difference.  Look  at  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul — Just  a  river  apart.  St,  Paul  for  gen- 
erations was  the  king  city  of  its  region.  But 
the  leaders  In  Minneapolis  were  the  ones 
who  had  the  imagination,  the  creativity  and 
the  desire,  and  look  at  how  the  two  cities 
compare  today. 

Let  us  also  remember  that  if  we  don't  move 
ahead,  we're  most  certain  to  move  back. 
Even  young  America  is  pocked  with  commu- 
nities that  were  once  thriving  r.nd  modern, 
but  now  are  ghost  towns. 

WHAT    WE    CAN    ASPIRE    TO 

And  what  rewards  there  are  to  contem- 
plate. By  providing  what  the  future  de- 
mands, we  will  create  new  security,  a  better 
way  of  life,  preservation  of  our  freedom,  and 
a  glowing  sense  of  accomplishment.  What 
more  can  we  ever  hope  to  gain  from  cui 
energies  and  our  capital? 

We  at  Mead  Johnson  pledge  our  full  sup- 
port, individually  and  collectively,  toward 
achieving  the  goal  of  Evansville's  self- 
renewal.  We  are  eager  to  Join  with  others 
similarly  dedicated. 

I  have  tried  to  Indicate  where  I  believe  our 
aspirations  should  lead  us.  Let  us  renew  our 
dedication  to  the  challenge  and  grasp  this 
last  great  opportunity. 


FLOURISHING  NATION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message,  the  Presi- 
dent said : 

I  can  report  to  you  tonight  what  you  have 
seen  for  yourselves  already  In  every  city  and 
countryside:  This  Nation  Is  flourishing. 

Workers  are  making  more  money  than 
ever  •   •   •. 

More  people  are  working  than  ever  before 
in  our  history — an  Increase  last  year  of  2Vt 
million  Jobs. 

A  recent  editorial  In  the  Wyoming 
Eagle  commented  on  the  near  full  em- 
ployment which  the  Nation  now  enjoys. 
and  stated  that  "the  United  States  is  en- 
joying the  greatest  prosperity  in  all  his- 
tory." 

Because  this  editorial  by  the  Eagle's 
editor.  Bernard  Horton.  touches  upon  ft 
subject  that  Is  important  to  aU  of  us.  I 
feel  that  my  colleagues  would  like  to  see 
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It  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Cheyenne  Wyoming  Eagle,  Jan.  18. 
1966] 

Near  Pull  Emplotment 

Unemployment  dropped  In  December  to 
4.1  percent  of  the  labor  force — Its  lowest 
level  in  8'i  years. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  reported 
that  the  jobless  rate  had  fallen  under  the 
pressures  of  tlie  military  buildup  In  'Viet- 
nam, the  economic  boom  at  home,  and 
Great  Society  programs. 

It  predicted  a  further  decline  below  4  per- 
cent by  next  spring.  The  December  rate 
was  the  lowest  since  May  1957. 

The  number  of  Americans  with  Jobs  last 
month  wfis  72,740,000.  an  all-time  record  for 
December.  Only  2,6  percent  of  adult  men 
were  out  of  work — the  fewest  In  more  than 
a  decade. 

There  still  were  two  wildly  fluctuating  Job 
market.": — teenagers  and  nonwhltes.  The 
unemployment  rate  was  well  above  the  na- 
tional level  In  those  areas. 

Tee:iage  unemployment  In  December  was 
13.1  percent  of  the  labor  force,  a  slight  In- 
crea.=e  over  November.  Nonwhltes  out  of 
work  totaled  7,3  percent,  a  slight  decrease. 

The  otherwise  bright  labor  picture  was 
clouded  somewhat  by  a  report  from  Arthur 
M,  Ross,  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  to 
the  effect  that  some  heavy  manufacturing 
centers,  as  well  as  certain  defense  industries, 
were  having  trouble  finding  workers. 

The  worst  manpower  squeeze,  according  to 
Ross,  has  been  felt  In  construction  and  metal- 
working  machinery.  He  said  aircraft  ord- 
nance electronics  industries,  vital  to  the  U.S. 
defense  effort,  have  had  trouble  finding 
skilled  engineers,  scientists,  mathematicians, 
tool  and  die  makers  and  other  specialists. 

The  reports  underscore  several  facts: 

The  United  States  is  enjoying  the  greatest 
prosperity  In  all  history. 

The  Nation  is  very,  very  near  the  long- 
sought  goal  of  full  employment. 

There  still  is  need  for  skilled  workers  in 
many  fields,  and  the  word  "skilled"  should 
be  underscored. 

Training  for  these  skills  is  more  Important 
than  ever. 

It  Is  vitally  Important  that  teenagers,  in- 
stead of  dropping  out  of  school,  continue 
their  education  at  least  through  high  school. 
After  that  they  should  either  continue  their 
education  or  seek  specialized  training  to 
qualify  themselves  for  positions  requiring 
particular  skills. 


DR.  GILBERT  H.  GROSVENOR 
Mr,  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  oc- 
casionally, institutions  are  properly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  lengthened  shadow  of 
one  man.  Never  was  this  more  true  than 
of  the  National  Geographic  magazine 
which  was  developed  to  its  great  prestige, 
usefulness,  attractlvenes,  and  wide  cir- 
culation by  Dr.  Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor. 
who  after  a  fruitful  career  as  its  editor 
and  publisher  and  for  many  years  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Geographic  Society, 
has  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  90. 

Under  his  guidance  the  National  Geo- 
graphic has  become  a  national  institu- 
tion. Probably  few  magazines  ever  pub- 
Ushed  are  so  prized  and  so  widely  read 
ooth  for  their  illustrations  and  descrip- 
tive content. 

We  Alaskans  should   be  particularly 
grateful  to  the  staff  of  the  National  Geo- 
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graphic  for  the  magnificent  photographs 
of  our  State's  unsurpassed  scenic  beauty. 
One  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the 
National  Geographic  magazine,  among 
its  many,  were  the  expeditions  it  sent  to 
the  then  most  remote  parts  of  Alaska 
after  the  great  volcanic  explosion  of 
Katmai  in  1912.  These  expeditions, 
headed  by  Dr.  Robert  Griggs,  recording 
for  the  first  time  the  sequela  of  the 
greatest  volcanic  upheaval  of  modern 
times,  led  President  Woodrow  Wilson  in 
1918  to  establish  the  Katmai  National 
Monument,  the  largest  area  in  the  na- 
tional park  system.  It  was  long  famed 
for  its  "valley  of  lO.OOO  smokes."  It  con- 
tinues to  be  an  area  of  rare  beauty  and 
unique  natural  phenomena  as  indeed  are 
Alaska's  other  two  great  parks  and 
monuments — Mount  Mcianley  National 
Park  and  Glacier  Bay  National  Monu- 
ment. 

More  recently  the  National  Geographic 
has  published  a  superb  article  by  W.  E. 
Garrett  profusely  illustrated,  as  all  of 
them  are.  of  Alaska's  Marine  Highway — 
the  State-operated  ferry  system  which 
travels  daily  from  Prince  Rupert,  British 
Columbia,  up  the  famed  Inside  Passage 
to  its  terminus  at  Haines,  stopping  on  the 
way  at  Ketchikan.  Wrangell.  Petersburg. 
Sitka — on  every  third  trip — Juneau,  and 
Skagway. 

The  National  Geographic  is  a  unique 
magazine  and  its  content  has  steadily 
improved  through  the  years.  Its  every 
issue  is  a  triumph  of  the  photographic 
art.  It  is  a  living  memorial  to  the  vision 
and  enterprise  of  Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  obit- 
uary article  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  Saturday,  February  5,  entitled  "Dr. 
Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor  Dies — President  of 
Geographic  Society"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dr.  Gn-BERT  H.  Grosvenor  Dies — President 
OP  Geographic  Society — Editor  or  Maga- 
zine   55    Years    Introduced    Photos,    In- 
creased Circulation  to  4.5  Million 
Baddeck,  N.S.,  February  4. — ^Dr.  Gilbert  H. 
Grosvenor,    chairman     of    the     board     and 
former  president  of  the  National  Geographic 
Society    and    editor    of    the    National    Geo- 
graphic magazine   from   1899   to   1954,   died 
on  the  Cape  Breton  Island  estate  once  owned 
by  his  father-in-law,  the  Inventor  Alexander 
Graham  Bell.     He  was  90  years  old. 

Dr.  Grosvenor  had  celebrated  his  last 
birthday  here  on  the  estate,  Beinn  Breagh — 
Gaelic  for  "beautiful  mountain" — on  October 
28.  Illness  prevented  his  return  to  his  home 
in  Bethesda,  Md. 

With  him  at  his  death  were  his  son.  Dr. 
Melville  Bell  Grosvenor,  president  of  the 
society  and  editor  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic, and  a  daughter,  Dr.  Mabel  H.  Gros- 
venor. Also  surviving  are  four  other 
daughters,  Mrs.  Samuel  A  Qaylle,  Mrs, 
Joseph  Marlon  Jones,  Mrs.  Walter  Kendall 
Myers  and  I.Irs.  Torflnn  Oftedal,  and  30 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren. 
Mrs.  Grosvenor,  the  former  Elsie  May  Bell, 
died  In  1964  at  the  age  of  84. 

A  private  funeral  service  will  be  held  here 
tomorrow  afternoon,  a  public  service  at  the 
National  Presbyterian  Church  in  Washing- 
ton on  Wednesday  at  2  p.m.  The  body  wUl 
be  burled  In  the  famUy  vault  at  the  Bock 
Creek  Cemetery  there. 


MAGIC  cakpet  to  worlo 

Gilbert  Hovey  Grosvenor  made  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  a  magic  carpet  that  car- 
ried Its  readers  vicariously  to  the  wondrous 
and  adventurous  places   of  the  earth. 

No  place  was  too  hot,  too  cold,  too  high, 
too  deep  in  the  sea,  nor  too  dangerous.  And 
it  was  done  in  photographs,  many  stunning- 
ly dramatic,  such  as  those  In  color  In  the 
75tli  anniversary  Issue  o.  October  1963,  which 
took  the  reader  effortlessly  to  the  top  of  the 
wc-pld  on  the  first  successful  American  con- 
quest of  Mount  Everest. 

The  same  is.sue  also  displayed  In  color  the 
dazzling  treasures  of  the  Tutankhamen  af- 
ter they  were  removed  especially  from  their 
sealed  cases  in  a  Cairo  museum. 

l!i  one  of  the  few  appearances  of  Dr.  Gros- 
venor's  words  in  print,  in  the  September  23, 
1943,  issue  of  the  New  Yorker  magazine, 
Geoffrey  T.  Hlllman  quoted  his  belief  that 
"tlie  science  of  geography  covered  practically 
everything;  ther^  is.  and  that  a  magazine  de- 
voted to  It.s  interests  should  also  cover  prac- 
tically everything  there  is." 

Dr.  Grosvenor  continued  : 

"A  revolutionary  Idea.  Why  not  popularize 
the  science  of  geograpliy,  and  take  it  Into 
the  home  of  people?  Why  not  tran.':form 
the  society's  niapazme  form  from  one  cold 
geographic  fact,  expressed  in  hieroglyphic 
terms,  which  the  layman  cannot  understand. 
into  a  vehicle  for  carrying  out  the  living, 
breathing,  human-Interest  truth  about  the 
great  world  of  ours  to  the  people?  Would 
not  that  be  the  greatest  agency  of  all  for 
the  diffusion   of  geographical   knowledge? 

"The  subject  matter  covers  almost  the  en- 
tire range  of  nature,  from  the  ant  to  the  ele- 
phant, from  the  hummingbird  to  the  trum- 
peter swan,  from  tiny  tropical  fish  to  the 
gigantic  whale,  from  microscopic  spores  of 
mold  to  tlie  mighty  tcquoia  and  eucalyptus 
trees.  It  deals  with  nearly  every  part  of  the 
earth,  from  the  teeming  pavements  of  New 
York  and  London  to  equatorial  Jungle  and 
polar  wastes. 

"Here,  m  a  photograph,  a  solitary  Moslem 
kneels  beside  his  camel  amid  the  dreary 
dunes  of  the  desert,  turns  his  face  toward 
faraway  Mecca,  and  strikes  his  turbaned 
brow  against  the  sands  In  obeisance  at  the 
hour  of  prayer.  There,  a  handsome  Ruma- 
nian peasant  girl,  barefoot,  in  gaily  embroi- 
dered dress,  strides  through  the  cool  waters 
of  a  mountain  stream,  her  water  pitchers 
swinging  from  a  stick  across  her  shoulder, 
the  Joy  of  living  in  her  eye  and  step;  per- 
liaps  she  is  in  love." 

financing  the  sciences 

Walter  Sullivan,  science  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  has  said  of  Dr.  Grosvenor: 

"He  headed  a  highly  successful  organiza- 
tion, in  that  Its  magazine,  enjoying  tax- 
free  status,  has  long  been  a  great  money- 
maker. Geographers  respect  the  organization 
as  a  professional  society,  and  the  profits  of 
the  magazine  have  been  used  to  finance  a 
number  of  important  scientific  ventures. 

"Among  these  one  can  cite  the  Palomar  Sky 
Survey — a  monumental  atlas  of  the  heavens 
that  stands  alone  In  Its  field.  Likewise,  It 
has  supported  archeologlcal  work  that  has 
produced  only  a  modest  return  in  terms 
of  magazine  articles — for  example,  the  ex- 
cavations at  Mesa  Verde  In  Colorado  and  the 
work  of  Dr.  Louis  Seymour  Bazett  Leakey,^ 
the  British  anthropologist,  on  some  of  the 
most  ancient  human  (and  humanlike)  re- 
mains In  Africa  ( found  in  the  Olduvla  Gorge 
In  Tanganyika.)" 

Behind  the  spectacular  Issues  of  the  maga- 
zine, nearly  as  popular  with  students  as  with 
adults,  is  the  story  of  Dr.  Grosvenor,  a  pre- 
paratory schoolteacher  who  gave  up  his 
post  to  take  a  Job  on  the  magazine  when 
it  had  a  circulation  of  1,000  and  no  money. 
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Today  tba  magmrine  goes  Into  4  5  million 
bomM,  ofllcM.  UutltuUoni  and  sctaoola  and 
baa  reaerre  capital  Ln  tbe  milllona. 

Dr.  Oroavenor'i  entry  Into  publLsblng  came 
at  tbe  age  of  23  In  1899,  after  bla  graduation 
from  Amberat  College  and  bla  marriage  to 
Elale  Uay  Bell,  daughter  of  Alexander 
Grabam  Bell,  tbe  Inventor  of  the  telephone 
and  tbe  president  of  tbe  National  Geographic 
Society. 

Tbe  young  man  (wboae  name  la  pro- 
nounced "Orovenor")  found  tbe  magazine  at 
that  time  aa  dry  aa  dust  to  most  people  be- 
cause of  Its  technical  papers  for  scientists. 

TWO    NrW    lOKAS 

As  the  new  editor,  young  Groeveuor  pro- 
posed two  innovations — not  warmly  received, 
either — to  use  photographs  extensively  and 
sell  memberships  in  the  society  instead  of 
subscriptions.  Members  would  get  tbe  maga- 
zine free. 

Both  ideas,  which  could  not  be  put  Into 
practice  for  several   years,   proved   astute. 

The  lavish  use  of  pictures  has  been 
described  as  a  pioneering  effort  at  photo 
Journalism.  The  emphasis  was  on  superior 
quality  and  technical  excellence  in  color 
when  It  became  available. 

One  of  tbe  characteristics  of  the  once  dull 
and  dusty  magazine  became  the  semlnude 
photographs,  generally  of  young  people  In 
tropical  lands. 

If  much  of  tbe  writing  of  the  magazine 
was  notably  dry,  the  names  of  the  authors 
carried  weight.  Among  these  were  Dr. 
Orosvenor's  father-in-law;  bis  second  cousin, 
William  Howard  Taft;  Robert  E.  Peary.  Adm. 
Richard  B.  Byrd,  Roald  Amundsen,  Dr. 
Frederick  A.  Cook,  whose  claim  to  discovering 
the  North  Pole  was  rejected  by  tbe  society; 
William  Beebe.  Herbert  Hoover,  Calvin  Cool- 
idge,  Charles  Llndberg,  John  D.  Rockefeller 
and  Joseph  C.  Grew. 

While  tbe  prices  paid  to  authors  varied,  it 
commonly  reported  that  the  magazine 
one  of  tbe  highest- paying — about  «5.000 
for  an  acceptable  article  with  acceptable 
photographs. 

Tbe  membership  plant  proved  as  success- 
ful not  only  because  it  appealed  to  the  pub- 
lic to  be  in  some  small  way  a  sponsor  of 
expeditions,  but  also  because  the  society  was 
ruled  a  nonprofit  educational  organization. 

In  later  years.  Dr.  Orosvenor,  a  quiet  man 
with  a  tbln.  white  mustache,  said  he  could 
see  nothing  magic  in  his  formula  for  tbe 
magazine's  success. 

TuuriNo  raart  ix  isos 

To  him,  the  revolution  he  engineered  was 
simply  a  matter  of  obvious  commonsense. 
Tbe  turning  point  In  tbe  magazine's  for- 
tunes is  generally  reckoned  as  having  oc- 
curred in  1906. 

Tbe  success  has  been  such  that  the  heavily 
scientific  and  eminently  respectable  Amer- 
ican Geographical  Society  is  usually  over- 
abadowed  in  the  mind  of  the  public  by  the 
National  Geographic  Society  and  Its  mag- 
aslne.  Newspapers,  too.  sometimes  confuse 
tbe  two  organlBatlons. 

Dr.  Orosvenor  was  born  October  28,  1875, 
In  Constantinople,  now  Istanbul.  His  Massa- 
chusetts ancestry  goes  back  to  1662.  His 
father  was  Edwin  Augustus  Orosvenor.  pro- 
'•ssor  of  history  for  two  decades  at  the 
American-sponsored  Robert  College  in  Tur- 
key. Through  bis  mother.  Lillian  Hovey 
Watara,  he  claimed  descent  from  two  vic- 
tims of  Salem's  witchcraft  trials  in  1692. 

He  was  one  of  identical  twins.  The  other. 
■dwln,  died  several  years  ago. 

Except  for  a  brief  period  during  the  Russo- 
Turklah  War,  tbe  twins  grew  up  in  Turkey 
and  came  to  the  United  States  to  go  to  pre- 
paratory scbool  and  college. 

At  Worcester  Academy,  Gilbert  Orosvenor 
took  prlMS  for  wrlUng,  Latin,  mathematics, 
and  oratory.  At  Amherst  the  twins  were 
elected   to   the  scholastic  honor  fraternity. 


Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  were  graduated  magna 
cum  laude  in  1897. 

Gilbert,  who  received  a  master's  degree 
from  Amherst  in  1901  and  a  doctor  of  let- 
ters degree  in  1926.  began  teaching  languages. 
algebra,  chemistry,  and  public  speaking  at 
the  Englewood  (N.J.)  Academy  for  Boys, 
while  Edwin  studied  law.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  Bell  Invited  Gilbert  to  Washing- 
ton, wliere  the  little  National  Geographic 
Society  magazine  was  being  published. 

During  the  next  5  years.  Bell  paid  the 
youthful  Gilbert  $6,900  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
made  him  managing  editor  In  chief  In  1903. 
Mr.  Orosvenor  began  his  Innovation  with 
color  photography  In  1910  In  1920,  he  be- 
cams  president  of  the  society. 

Dr.  Orosvenor's  collection  of  academic  de- 
grees continued.  He  received  doctor  of  laws 
degrees  from  Georgetown  University  in  1921, 
from  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  In 
1930  and  from  Lafayette  College  In  1938.  He 
added  doctor  of  letters  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Maryland  In  1938  and  the 
University  of  Miami  In  1944.  An  honorary 
doctorate  of  laws  was  conferred  upon  him 
In    1957  by  the  University  of  Alaska. 


STUDENTS  SUPPORT  VIETNAM 
COMMITMENT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  although 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  young 
Americans  vigorously  support  the  firm 
commitment  of  their  Government  in 
Vietnam,  it  often  appears  that  the  vocal 
minority  which  opposes  this  commit- 
ment is  more  representative  of  student 
opinion. 

Every  public  opinion  poll  has  proven 
that  this  is  not  true.  What  is  true  is 
that  the  majority  of  students  who  sup- 
port the  administration  often  remain  .si- 
lent. It  is  always  easier  to  gather  oppo- 
sition to  a  program  than  support  for  it. 
for  those  who  believe  the  Nation  is  on 
the  proper  course  often  fail  to  see  any 
urgency  in  making  their  views  known. 

Today,  however,  many  young  people 
are  reacting  to  the  publicity  which  has 
tended  to  portray  their  generation  as 
one  which  fails  to  understand  that  the 
stakes  in  Vietnam  are  those  of  freedom 
versus  tyranny. 

Young  Americans  do  understand  what 
is  involved  in  Vietnam.  This  is  evident 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  signa- 
tures which  have  come  to  Washing-ton  on 
petitions  endorsing  the  administration. 
This  is  evident  in  blood  drives,  and  cloth- 
ing drives,  and  book  drives. 

It  is  also  evident  in  thoughtful  resolu- 
tions which  many  student  groups  have 
seen  flit  to  pass  within  their  orgaiiiza- 
tlons.  I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
one  such  statement  of  support. 

This  resolution  is  from  the  Young 
Democrats  of  Colorado  at  the  University 
of  Denver. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
resolution  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

UNivrasrrY  of  Denver, 
Department  or  Political  Science. 

Denier,  Colo  .  February  6.  1966. 
Senatob  Dodd;  We.  the  Young  Demo- 
crats of  Colorado,  on  the  University  of  Den- 
ver campus,  wish  to  unanimously  affirm  our 
continued  support  for  US.  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. In  answer  to  current  student  protest 
regarding  the  present  administration's  poli- 


cies, we  hereby  declare  to  endorse  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  An  vUtimate  military  victory  for  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam,  or,  if  possible,  a 
Jointly  negotiated  peace  arrived  at  by  all 
the  parties  Involved. 

2.  Tbe  development  by  the  United  States 
of  a  feasible  means  for  economic  reconstruc- 
tion and  redevelopment  in  cooperation  with 
the  Vietnamese  people. 

3.  Combined  action  by  the  United  States 
and  Vietnam  in  the  supervision  of  land  and 
social  reforms  as  needed  by  the  Vietnamese. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  express  our  un- 
reserved approval  for  the  administration's 
Arm  stand  regarding  the  U.S.  moral  commit- 
ments to  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia.  and. 
In  the  light  of  present  Commiuilst-led  ag- 
gression, have  endorsed  the  U.S.  use  of  retal- 
iatory military  action  as  seen  necessary. 

We  feel  assured  that  the  U.S.  policy  of 
moral  commitment  to  Vietnam  and  south- 
east Asia  win  show  itself  to  ourselves  and  to 
history  as  amply  Justified. 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Eckelberg, 
Alan  Steinberg, 

President. 


MARTIN  J.  O'DONNELL 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin J.  O'Donnell.  widely  known  lawyer, 
died  in  Kansas  City.  The  contributions 
he  made  during  his  long  life  are  worthy 
of  attention. 

Mr.  O'Donnell  was  counsel  in  many 
famous  cases  of  this  century.  Several 
appear  in  various  student  casebooks 
studied  in  the  law  schools  of  our  Nation. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  was  his  role 
in  giving  concrete  meaning  to  the  con- 
stitutional guarantee  against  unreason- 
able search  and  seizure.  As  a  36-year- 
old  lawyer,  Mr.  O'Donnell  argued  the 
case  of  Weeks  against  the  United  States 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  As  the 
lawyers  In  this  body  know,  the  Supreme 
Court  sustained  Mr.  O'Donnell's  conten- 
tions in  that  landmark  decision  uphold- 
ing the  sanctity  and  privacy  of  a  man's 
home. 

Mr.  O'Donnell  was  codefense  attorney 
in  the  murder  trial  of  Robert  Stroud, 
who  later  became  known  as  the  birdman 
of  Alcatraz.  The  widely  known  lawyer 
Joined  in  formulating  an  appeal  to  Pres- 
ident Woodrow  Wilson  who  commuted 
Stroud's  death  sentence. 

A  soldier  in  the  Spanish -American 
War,  Mr.  O'Donnell  later  became  active 
in  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Philip- 
pines. It  was  he  who  offered  the  resolu- 
tion which  the  society  adopted  to  change 
Its  name  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  O'Donnell  was  that  organiza- 
tion's first  judge  advocate  general. 

Because  of  his  contributions  to  our 
national  life,  it  is  appropriate  that  this 
brief  mention  of  his  splendid  career  be 
Included  in  the  Record  of  the  Senate. 


NEGRO  HISTORY  WEEK,  FEBRUARY 
12-19 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  week  of  February  12  through  19,  par- 
ticular attention  will  be  drawn  through- 
out the  country  to  the  history  of  the 
Negro  people.  Because  we  are  ashamed 
of  the  slavery  and  subsequent  injus- 
tice to  which  Negroes  have  been  subject- 
ed, there  is  a  tendency  for  us  to  ignore 
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the  history  of  the  Negro  people  alto- 
gether. Too  few  Americans  read  about 
the  exploration  and  exploitation  of 
Africa.  Too  few  of  us  comprehend  the 
brutality  of  the  slave  trade.  Too  few  of 
us  learn  of  the  heroic  regiment  of  Ne- 
groes formed  in  Massachusetts  that  went 
to  war  to  end  slavery  forever  and  to  save 
the  Union.  And  not  enough  of  us  appre- 
ciate the  gigantic  courage  of  Mary  Mc- 
Leod  Bethune.  who  set  up  schools  for 
Negro  children  throughout  the  South  and 
Invested  them  with  her  will  and  her 
warmth. 

More  and  more,  as  we  work  to  correct 
the  injustices  long  suffered  by  our  Negro 
citizens,  we  are  opening  our  eyes  to  the 
deserved  distinction  of  various  persons 
of  imusual  ability  who  happened  to  be 
Negro.  Fortunately  the  genius  of  Car- 
ver and  Booker  T.  Washington  could  not 
be  arrested  by  prejudice,  nor  the  talents 
of  Mahalia  Jackson,  Marian  Anderson, 
and  Leontyne  Price  frozen  in  neglect. 

Indeed.  American  music  and  art  are 
being  enriched  by  the  creative  expression 
of  American  Negroes.  Like  the  writings 
of  Mark  Twain  and  the  politics  of  Jack- 
son and  Lincoln,  this  non-European 
influence  distills  in  our  culture  a  unique- 
ly American  essence.  It  is  an  exciting 
phenomenon. 

For  too  long,  because  of  our  shame,  we 
have  ignored  vital  personalities  and 
events  in  American  history.  In  doing  so 
we  have  helped  to  deprive  Negro  Ameri- 
cans of  the  self-respect  that  is  their 
birthright.  During  Negro  History  Week 
this  year  let  us  look  with  renewed  admi- 
ration at  the  endurance  of  those  who 
have  risen  despite  awesome  barriers  to 
profound  distinction  in  many  careers, 
and  with  pride  in  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  have  propelled  our  society  out  of 
blindness  and  inertia  toward  liberty  and 
dignity  for  every  man. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  GILBERT  H. 
OROSVENOR  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Dr.  Gilbert  H.  Orosvenor,  who  succumbed 
to  death  last  Friday,  will  long  be  remem- 
bered and  honored  for  his  manifold 
achievements  in  his  long  and  full  life, 
four  score  years  and  ten. 

Dr.  Orosvenor  combined  six  careers — 
editor,  geographer,  educator,  scientist, 
writer,  and  administrator — to  build  the 
National  Geographic  Society  and  its 
monthly  magazine  into  a  authoritative 
organization  respected  throughout  the 
world. 

By  his  own  explorations,  discoveries, 
and  writings,  Dr.  Orosvenor's  remem- 
brance will  long  be  perpetuated  by  the 
oany  achievements  he  made  and  the 
many  honors  he  earned.  From  the  time 
he  Joined  the  National  Geographic  Soci- 
ety until  his  recent  retirement  in  1954, 
his  lively  Interest  and  support  of  projects 
were  chiefly  responsible  for  our  knowing 
more  about  our  world  and  the  natural 
phenomena  which  Inhabit  it.  The  son- 
in-law  of  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  he 
'*iTied  forward  the  inventive  and  ex- 
plorative bent  of  the  Bell  family,  as 
*ellashlsown.  Both  of  them,  Alexander 
Graham  BeU  and  Gilbert  H.  Orosvenor, 


were  cast  in  the  mold  of  the  renaissance 
man,  inventive,  scholarly,  explorative, 
inquisitive,  and  enlightened. 

As  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Grosvenor,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  on  page  one  and  continuing 
on  page  B-4  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  February  4,  1966,  "Dr.  Grosvenor, 
90.  dies;  Led  National  Geographic,"  an 
article  from  the  Saturday,  February  5, 
1966,  issue  of  the  Washington  Daily  News 
entitled  "Dr.  Gilbert  Grosvenor,  of  Geo- 
graphic," and  an  editorial  from  the  Sun- 
day, February  6,  1966,  Washington  Star, 
entitled  "Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor,"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washing^ton  Evening  Star, 

Feb.  4.  1966] 

Dr.  Orosvenor,  90,  Dies— Led  National 

Geographic 

Dr.  Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor,  who  buUt  the 
National  Geographic  Society  and  its  maga- 
zine Into  the  world's  largest  nonprofit  scien- 
tific organization,  died  today  at  the  age  of 
90. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  at  Belnn  Bhreagh, 
his  summer  home  at  Baddeclc,  Nova  Scotia, 
Grosvenor  was  chairman  of  the  society's 
board  of  trustees. 

Earlier  he  had  distinguished  himself  as 
editor,  geographer,  educator,  scientist,  writer, 
and  president  for  the  society — combining 
half  a  dozen  careers  in  one  remarlcably  active 
and  productive  life. 

TRANSFORMED   LEAN    START 

When  he  sissumed  leadership  at  the  turn 
Of  the  century  the  society  had  only  1,000 
members  and  an  unpromising  outlook. 

Editing  the  magazine  from  1899  to  1954,  he 
transformed  a  slim,  academic  Journal  Into 
the  present  highly  respected  publication 
that  is  mailed  each  month  to  4.5  million 
society  members  all  over  the  world. 

By  popularizing  and  humanizing  a  once- 
leaden  subject,  Grosvenor  earned  the  title, 
"Geographer  to  Millions."  He  stripped  ge- 
ography of  Its  technical  wrappings,  and 
brought  the  wonders  of  the  world  to  homes 
and  classrooms  in  the  form  of  vivid  words, 
photographs  and  maps. 

Grosvenor  demanded  absolute  accuracy  of 
his  writers,  and  timely  and  Informative  arti- 
cles of  lasting  value.  As  a  result,  thousands 
of  bound  volumes  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic are  continually  used  as  references  in 
libraries,  schools,  and  homes. 

PHOTOGRAPH  PIONEKS 

He  pioneered  in  the  use  of  photographs, 
especially  natural-color  pictures,  as  maga- 
zine Illustrations.  At  a  time  when  other 
editors  thought  photoengravings  shoddy 
and  scientists  dismissed  them  as  trivial, 
Grosvenor  realized  their  Importance.  He 
used  many. 

When  Grosvenor  began  work  on  the  maga- 
zine, photographs  of  geographic  Interest 
were  scarce.  He  bought  a  camera,  paying 
more  than  his  month's  salary  for  It,  and  em- 
barked on  more  than  six  decades  of  picture- 
taking. 

Realizing  the  need  for  good  maps,  Gros- 
venor organized  a  first-rate  cartlographlc 
staff.  It  produced  distinctive  mapw  In  color, 
and  contributed  original  techniques  and 
projections  to  the  science  of  cartography. 
Prom  the  first,  Grosvenor  chose  timely  sub- 
jects for  maps,  thus  adding  to  their  Interest 
and  usefulness. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  sponsored  and  supported 
scores  of  expeditions  and  research  projects. 
Many  were  In  cooperation  with  the  VS.  Gov- 


ernment, scientific  Institutions  and  univer- 
sities. 

paojECTS   or   wmc   scops 

Those  expeditions  reached  into  the  strato- 
sphere, down  to  the  ocean's  depths,  across 
Ice  to  both  poles,  and  to  the  remotest  cor- 
ners of  the  world.  The  society  helped  un- 
cover the  remains  of  eEuUest  man,  unlock 
the  secrets  of  pre-Columbian  Indians  in  the 
Americas,  and  investigate  the  lives  of  pres- 
ent-day primitive  peoples.  It  participated  in 
the  creation  of  a  monument  sky  atlas,  and  in 
basic  research  on  cosmic  rays,  eclipses,  and 
meteors. 

In  recognition  of  Grosvenor's  advancement 
of  science,  many  explorers  and  naluralisis 
named  natural  features  and  new  species  after 
him.  There  is  a  Mount  Grosvenor  (20.000 
feet)  in  China;  a  Gilbert  Grosvenor  Trail 
and  Mountain  Range  in  Antarctica,  named 
by  Adm.  Richard  E.  Byrd;  Lake  Grosvenor 
on  the  Alaslcan  Peninsula;  Grosvenor  Glacier 
In  the  Peruvian  Andes;  Grosvenor  Island  in 
the  Canadian  Arctic;  Grosvenor  Arch,  a  nat- 
ural bridge  in  Utah;  Cichlomls  grosvenorl,  a 
thicket  warbler  of  New  Britain  Island.  A 
South  American  fish,  a  seashell  found  In 
Greenland's  waters,  and  a  Chinese  drug  plant 
bear  scientific  variations  of  Grosvenor's 
name. 

In  1900,  Grosvenor  was  married  to  Elsie 
May  Bell,  daughter  of  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  Inventor  of  the  telephone  and  the  sec- 
ond president  of  the  society. 

TIRELESS     TRAVELERS 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Grosvenor  traveled  inde- 
fatigably  to  gather  material  for  the  maga- 
zine. Together  they  Journeyed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  miles  by  ship,  train,  airliner, 
bush  plane.  Eind  automobile;  they  rode  in 
caravans  and  Joggled  on  muleback;  they 
went  on  foot  when  the  going  was  really 
rough. 

With  camera,  they  ranged  from  Alaska  to 
Brazil,  from  Norwegian  fjords  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  from  Hong  Rong  and  Hang- 
chow  to  Cusco  and  La  Paz.  They  toured 
North  and  South  America,  Europe  and  tbe 
Near  East. 

Two  years  after  celebrating  their  golden 
wedding  anniversary.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Groe- 
venor  made  a  3-month.  30.000-mlIe  safari 
through  the  heart  of  Africa.  He  often  said 
Mrs.  Grosvenor  "gave  a  magic  touch  to  the 
society  when  she  consented  to  marry  me." 

FXEW  OVER  POLE  AT  77 

Dr.  Grosvenor  had  to  wait  until  he  was 
77  to  fulfill  one  ambition.  At  11:29  a.m.  on 
May  23,  1953.  he  fiew  over  the  North  Pole 
in  an  Air  Force  plane. 

Typically,  the  trip  was  no  mere  excursion. 
Dr.  Grosvenor  became  the  first  man  to  locate 
the  pole  by  making  aerial  photographs  from 
all  sides.  A  photogrammetric  engineer  who 
later  checked  Dr.  Grosvenor's  computations 
found  them  to  be  exactly  right. 

After  their  African  safari,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Grosvenor  made  two  Journeys  to  Alaska,  and 
other  trips  to  the  Caribbean.  Rome.  Istanbul 
and  Bermuda. 

Mrs.  Grosvenor  died  on  December  26.  1964. 

Grosvenor  brought  to  his  life's  work  vision 
and  enthusiasm,  but  no  previous  experience 
in  Journalism.  His  formative  years,  how- 
ever, had  given  him  an  unusual  Interest  In 
geography.  He  was  born  October  28.  1875. 
in  Constantinople  (Istanbul),  Turkey,  to 
American  parents.  Edwin  Augustus  and  Lilian 
Hovey  Waters  Orosvenor.  His  father  was 
then  professor  of  history  at  the  American- 
endowed  Robert  College. 

With  his  twin  sons  at  his  heels,  the  elder 
Grosvenor  explored  Istanbul  from  end  to 
end,  gathering  material  for  his  two-volume 
work,  "Constantinople."  Gilbert  occasionally 
helped  his  father  with  the  research. 

In  1891,  Edwin  Grosvenor  returned  to  the 
United  States  with  his  family  to  teach  at 
Amherat    College.     QUbert    Oroevenor    wba 
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gr«dti*ted  from  Amherst  with  the  bachelor 
of  arta  degree  magna  cum  laude  In  1S97. 
He  received  the  master  of  arts  degree  In  1901. 

Toung  Orosvenor  was  teaching  at  E^gle- 
wood  Academy.  New  York,  when  he  received 
an  Invitation  from  Dr.  Bell,  president  of  the 
National  Geographic  Society,  and  a  family 
friend,  to  edit  the  organization's  Journal. 

The  magazine  was  the  official  organ  of  the 
society,  founded  In  1888  In  Washington.  D.C., 
"for  the  Increase  and  diffusion  of  geographic 
knowledge." 

The  society  was  badly  In  debt  and  the  cir- 
culation of  Its  magazine  was  tiny  when  23- 
year-old  Gilbert  Grosvenor  reported  for  work 
on  April  1.  1899.  He  was  the  society's  sole 
paid  employee. 

UMALL   BXinXD   BOOM 

The  headquarters  was  half  of  a  small 
rented  room  on  the  fifth  floor  of  a  downtown 
Washington  office  building.  The  room  was 
Uttered  with  old  magazines,  newspapers,  and 
a  few  ledgers — the  only  visible  property  of 
the  society. 

For  a  time,  Bell  contributed  $100  monthly 
to  the  society  to  pay  the  editor's  salary.  But 
young  Orosvenor  felt  strongly  that  the  orga- 
nization should  not  rely  on  a  benefactor's 
asslstnnce.  He  resolved  to  learn,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  what  kind  of  geographic  magazine 
the  public  would  buy. 

He  studied  geographic  books  that  had  been 
widely  read  and  respected  for  years,  search- 
ing for  the  key  to  their  enduring  appeal. 

"Finally  I  was  convinced  that  I  had  the 
answer,"  Dr.  Grosvenor  recalled.  "Each  was 
an  accurate,  eyewitness,  firsthand  account. 
Each  contained  simple,  straightforward 
writing — writing  that  sought  to  make  pic- 
tures In  the  reader's  mind." 

Qrosvenor's  belief  In  a  simple  style  was 
strengthened  when,  with  many  misgivings. 
he  printed  a  difficult  technical  article. 
Letters  of  protest  came  even  from  educators. 
Prom  that  day  on,  he  decided,  the  National 
Geographic  would  print  no  sentences  that 
could  not  be  readily  understood. 

MADE  OWN   picnrKE 

Among  the  many  Geographic  articles  that 
Dr.  Groavenor  wrote  In  the  early  days  of  his 
editorship  were:  "Benguet — the  Garden  of 
the  Philippines":  "Bulgaria,  the  Peasant 
State";  "Colossal  Natural  Bridges  of  Utah": 
"Fishes  That  Build  Nests  and  Take  Care  of 
Their  Toung";  "Our  Heralds  of  Storm  and 
Flood  (U.S.  Weather  Bureau)";  and  "Prog- 
reaa  on  the  Panama  Canal." 

Groavenor  wanted  exciting  pictures,  too. 
Since  they  were  hard  to  find,  he  began  mak- 
ing pictures  for  the  magazine  himself.  His 
first  aet  showed  Alexander  Graham  Bell's 
dramatic  experiments  to  carry  men  aloft  In 
hla  tetrahedral  kites. 

One  December  morning  in  1904.  Grosvenor 
found  himself  11  pages  of  copy  short  with  no 
good  manuscript  available. 

n%3T  picTuiizs  or  lhasa 

He  found  a  bulky  package  on  his  desk  and 
opened  It.  Inside  were  50  striking  photo- 
graphs of  the  forbidden  city  of  Lhasa.  Tibet, 
taken  by  a  Russian  explorer.  He  offered  them 
to  the  society  free,  for  publication.  Tlie  pho- 
tographs were  the  first  of  Tibet's  capital  and 
so  extraordinary  that  the  editor  decided  to 
flu  all  11  pages  with  them. 

"Whan  I  went  home."  Orosvenor  recalled, 
"I  told  my  wife  I  expected  to  be  fired  for 
filling  U  P^gea  with  pictures  No  magazine 
had  ever  done  such  a  thing." 

But  his  anxiety  soon  was  disi>elled  when 
members  of  the  society  stopped  him  In  the 
street  to  tell  him  how  much  they  enjoyed  the 
photographic  layout.  A  few  days  later, 
Oroavanor  was  unanimously  elected  to  the 
society's  board  of  managers,  now  called 
truataea. 

Color  pagaa  aoon  began  appearing  regularly 
In  the  migartne.  The  pracUce.  In  the  words 
of  Historian  Frank  Luther  Mott,  "Uansformed 


the  Geographic  Into  a  kind  of  periodical  never 
before  known" 

Grosvenor  built  up  a  vast  collection  of 
natural-color  photographs  that  constitutes  a 
priceless  record  of  the  dress,  scenery,  archi- 
tecture, and  dally  life  of  both  the  civilized 
nations  and  Isolated  tribal  communities  of 
the  present  age  It  will  remain  a  mine  of 
source  material  for  historians. 

Meantime,  Qrosvenor's  lively  editorial 
policies  were  attracting  more  new  members 
to  the  society  In  1906.  the  editor  was  able 
to  advise  the  board  that  an  excess  of  receipts 
above  the  expenses  would  be  sufficient  to 
permit  the  National  Geographic  Society  to 
begin   annual    grants   for    re.search. 

Grosvenor  recommended  that  the  society 
subscribe  SI. 000  toward  the  cost  of  Robert 
E  Peary's  expedition  to  the  North  Pole. 
This  was  the  first  grant  by  the  society  from 
Its  own  resources  for  tiie  express  purpose  of 
exploration 

Through  the  years  Grosvenor  attracted  a 
galaxy  of  explorers  and  other  dlsttntrulshed 
men  to  recount  their  flndiiigs  and  exploits 
In  lectures  and  the  ma^fazlne's  pages. 
These  Included  Peary.  Ro  Ud  Amundsen, 
Vilhjalm'ir  3tefans5on.  Adm.  Richard  E. 
Byrd.  Sir  Henry  Stanley,  Roy  Chapman  An- 
drews, Theodore  Roosevelt,  William  Howard 
Taft.  Calvin  Coolldge,  Herbert  Hoover,  Gen. 
John  J.  Pershii^e.  Joseph  C.  Grew,  Lord  Hall- 
fax.  Ellhu  Root.  J  J  Jusserand.  Joseph  Con- 
rad, and  many  others. 

The  magazine's  frequent  presentation  of 
timely  articles,  photographs  and  maps  owed 
much  to  Grosvenor's  gift  for  anticipating 
events. 

■Visiting  Europe  in  1913.  he  came  away 
convinced  that  w.ir  was  inevitable  On  his 
return  to  Washington,  he  arranged  tn  have 
a  European  map,  including  the  new  Balkan 
states,  prepared,  engraved,  printed  and  held 
In  waiting  When  war  broke  out  In  August 
1914.  National  Geographic  Society  members 
received  an  up-to-date  map  the  same  month. 

WESTERN    FRONT    MAP    IN     19:8 

The  society's  famous  map  of  the  Western 
Front,  l.ssued  in  1918.  wiis  in  demand  all 
over  the  world.  When  Hitler  seized  Austria 
In  Marcli  1&38.  the  80<lety  Issued  a  map  of 
Europe  and  the  Mediterranean.  A  few  days 
after  the  Nazis  invaded  Polar-d  in  September 
1939.  members  received  a  map  of  Central 
Europe 

Throughout  World  War  II,  National  Geo- 
graphic cartographers  worked  in  cKjse  co- 
opyeratlon  with  the  military.  Allied  armed 
forces  used  the  society's  maps,  as  well  as  Its 
countless  photographs,  taken  In  peacetime, 
of  suddenly  strategic  cities,  harbors,  and 
railroads 

One  morning  shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor,  a 
White  House  aid  called  Grosvenor  and  asked 
for  a  map  showing  a  little  tciwn  ne.ar  Singa- 
pore then  under  Japani?se  attack.  The  town 
did  not  appear  on  White  House  charts. 
Dr.  Grosvenor  sent  over  a  map  pinpointing 
the  location 

When  the  society's  membership  passed  the 
half-mllUon  mark  in  1917.  the  board  of 
managers  presented  Croevenor  with  a  cer- 
tificate of  appreciation.  Tliree  years  later, 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  society.  He 
arranged  for  reincorporation  of  the  non- 
profit society  so  that  Instead  of  a  board  of 
managers  elected  annually,  society  affairs 
coxild  be  directed  more  efficiently  by  a  board 
of  trustees  elected  for  life. 

Grosvenor  also  managed  to  find  time  to 
pursue  his  lifelong  avocation  of  nature  study. 
His  Interest  was  reflected  in  many  magazine 
articles  on  national  parks  and  forests,  wild 
flowers,  animals,  and  the  wonders  of  plant. 
Insect,  and  marine  life 

An  ardent  bird  watcher,  he  filled  the  pages 
of  National  Geographic  with  hundreds  of 
extraordinary   pictures  of  birds  in  action, 

'Wild  Acres."  the  Grosvenor  home  at  6400 
Orosvenor  Lane,  Betheeda,  once  held  an  Au- 
dubon Society  and  U.S.  Biological  Survey  rec- 


ord for  having  50  pairs  of  birds  nesting  on  a 
single  acre  adjoining  the  house.  One  May 
morning,  a  visiting  Audubon  class  Identified 
more  than  100  species  on  the  grounds. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Orosvenor  also  maintained 
their  summer  home,  "Belnn  Bhreagh"  (Beau- 
tiful Mountain),  at  Baddeck,  Nova  Scotia. 
Their  winter  home  was  In  Miami. 

Grosvenor  had  seven  children,  six  of  whom 
are  living. 

His  son,  Melville  Bell  Grosvenor,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  has  been 
president  of  the  society  and  editor  of  the 
magazine. 

He  also  leaves  five  datighters,  Mrs.  Samuel 
A.  Gayley,  of  5400  Grosvenor  Lane,  Bethesda; 
Dr.  Mabel  Harlakenden  Grosvenor,  of  2203 
Wyoming  Avenue  NW.;  Mrs.  Joseph  Marion 
Jones,  of  2500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.; 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Kendall  Myers,  of  3011  45th 
Street  NW.,  and  Mrs.  Torflnn  Oftedal,  Oslo, 
Norway.  He  has  30  grandchildren  and  great 
grandchildren. 

Among  his  many  honors  was  one  from  the 
King  of  Norway,  who  made  him  a  member 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Olav.  France  named  him 
an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and 
Belgium  decorated  him  with  Its  Order  of 
Leopold  II,  In  the  rank  of  commander. 

Grosvenor  held  honorary  memberships  In 
geographic  societies  the  world  over,  and  was 
a  member  of  more  than  40  other  scientific 
groups  and  civic  organizations, 

A  past  president  of  Washington's  Cosmos 
Club,  Grosvenor  belonged  to  many  other 
clubs.  Including  the  Alfalfa  Club  and  Na- 
tional Press  Club  of  Washington  and  the 
Explorers  Club  of  New  York, 

HONOBART  DEGREES 

He  was  awarded  honorary  degrees  from 
Georgetown  University,  the  College  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  and  Lafayette  College;  Am- 
herst College,  the  University  of  Maryland, 
and  University  of  Miami;  South  Dakota 
State  School  of  Mines  and  the  George  Wash- 
ington University. 

Grosvenor  was  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  Gamma  Theta  Upsllon  (national 
professional  geographical  fraternity).  Kappa 
Alpha  Mu  (national  honorary  fraternity  In 
photo-Journalism),  Sigma  Delta  Chi  (na- 
tional professional  Journalistic  fraternity). 
Society  of  the  Sigma  XI  (national  scientific 
honor  society),  and  Psl  Upsllon  (national 
social  fraternity). 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News, 
Feb.  5,  1966] 

Dr.  Gilbert  Grosvenor  of  Geographic 

Gilbert  Orosvenor  was  a  23 -year-old 
teacher  at  Englewood  Academy  In  New  Jersey 
when  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  a  family  friend, 
hired  him  to  edit  the  small  monthly  mag- 
azine published  by  the  National  Geographic 
Society. 

The  magazine  had  a  circulation  of  1,000, 
and  Dr.  Grosvenor  had  to  address  his  first 
mailing  and  carry  the  editions  to  the  post 
office. 

When  Dr.  Grosvenor  died  yesterday  at  90, 
the  magazine  had  a  worldwide  circulation 
of  4.5  million.  Dr.  Grosvenor  had  combined 
six  careers — editor,  geographer,  educator, 
scientist,   writer,   and   administrator. 

Dr.  Grosvenor's  health  had  failed  recently 
and  he  had  not  returned  to  his  Bethesda 
home.  "Wild  Acres."  from  the  family  sum- 
mer home  near  Baddeck.  Nova  Scotia.  His 
son.  Dr.  Melville  Grosvenor,  editor  and  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Geographic  since  hl» 
father  retired  In  1954  to  become  chairman  of 
the  board,  had  been  called  there  Saturday. 
married  miss  bell 

A  year  after  Dr.  Grosvenor  Joined  the  Geo- 
graphic, he  married  Dr,  Bell's  daughter,  Blsl* 
May.  They  traveled  the  world  over,  by  every 
means  of  transportation,  before  her  death  In 
December  1964.  Two  years  after  celebrating 
their  golden  wedding  anniversary,  they  made 
a  3-month.  30.000-mlle  safari  through  Africa. 
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When  he  was  77.  Dr.  Grosvenor  took  his 
first  flight  over  the  North  Pole — and  became 
the  first  man  to  locate  it  by  making  aerial 
photographs. 

Dr.  Grosvenor  was  born  In  Constantinople 
where  his  father  was  teaching  at  an  Amer- 
ican-endowed college.  His  Interest  in  re- 
search started  when  he  helped  his  father,  a 
historian,  gathei  material  for  a  book. 

He  was  graduated  ^ftgna  cum  laude  from 
Amherst  in  1897.  The  college  later  gave  him 
a  doctorate. 

Dr.  Bell  and  Dr.  Grosvenor  both  wanted  to 
make  the  magazine  interesting  to  laj-men 
and  Dr.  Grosvenor  determined  that  firsthand 
accounts  In  "writing  that  sought  to  make 
pictures  In  the  reader's  mind"  were  the  an- 
swer.   That  policy  persists. 

He  Inaugurated  the  wide  use  of  pictures 
and.  when  he  could  not  find  dramatic  ones 
he  took  them  himself.  In  November  1910, 
the  magazine  began  using  color. 

AGE-OLD    POLICY 

Dr.  Bell  helped  him  establish  one  photo- 
graphic policy. 

■In  1903,"  Dr.  Grosvenor  once  recalled,  "I 
asked  his  opinion  concerning  some  pictures 
of  Filipino  women  working  In  the  fields, 
naked  from  the  waist  up.  Should  we  publish 
them?  Print  them,  advised  the  famous  sci- 
entist, agreeing  with  me  that  prudery  should 
not  influence  the  decision," 

Dr.  Grosvenor  Is  survived  by  his  son  and 
5  daughters,  16  grandchildren,  and  14  great- 
p^ndchildren. 

Services  will  be  held  today  at  Belnn  Breagh, 
the  Nova  Scotia  home,  with  the  funeral  party 
flying  here  with  Dr.  Grosvenor's  body  tomor- 
row. Friends  may  call  Tuesday  at  the  family 
home. 

Dr.  Edward  L.  R,  Elson,  pastor  of  the  Na- 
tional Presbyterian  Church,  will  conduct 
services  at  the  church  at  2  p  m.  Wednesday 
with  burial  In  the  family  plot  In  Rock  Creek 
Cemetery. 

[From  the  Washington  Sundav  Star. 
Feb.  6,   1966] 

Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor 

In  remote  parts  of  the  world  there  are 
mountains,  mountain  ranges  and  other  nat- 
ural phenomena,  species  of  birds  and  fish, 
rare  se.ishells  and  forms  of  vegetation  which 
bear  his  name  as  a  part  of  their  Identifica- 
tion in  the  annals  of  science.  Their  dis- 
coverers thus  sought  to  honor  and  perpetuate 
Ihe  memory  of  Dr.  Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor  as 
the  man  whose  lively  interest  and  ready  sup- 
port made  possible  their  varied  finds. 

But  it  was  he  himself  who  designed  and 
built  his  greatest  monuments,  the  National 
Geographic  Society  and  Its  famous  Journal, 
the  magazine.  It  was  he  who  precisely 
planned  explorations  of  his  own  In  the  mys- 
terious realm  of  why  people  are  Interested  In 
what,  who  stamped  the  Indelible  Imprint  of 
bis  character  on  a  publication  that  Is  read 
wherever  people  can  read,  who  charted  its 
future  course  and  who  Jealously  held  It  to 
tbat  course.  There  were  less  than  a  thou- 
»and  copies  of  the  first  edition  he  edited  in 
1899.  He  carried  them  In  his  arms  to  the 
post  office  and  put  them  In  the  malls.  Before 
be  died  on  Friday,  he  had  watched  the  maga- 
ane's  circulation  to  the  society's  member- 
'blp  exceed  four  and  a  half  million. 

Teacher,  editor,  geographer,  organizer,  and 
Mmlnlstrator,  a  restless  traveler  In  pursuit 
of  knowledge  who  went  wherever  It  was  pos- 
sible to  go,  the  final  summit  he  reached  was 
tbe  venerable  age  of  90  years.  He  had  wanted 
Jo  get  there,  to  get  there  while  time  was  left 
for  a  brief  pause  and  a  look  back  over  the 
'tmg  Journey  that  had  earned  him  rest.  He 
*««  pleased  that  things  turned  out  that  way 
»M  he  celebrated  his  90th  birthday  last  Oc- 
tober as  a  sort  of  crowning  achievement. 
™l  of  years,  full  of  honors,  a  genius  In  his 
*»y.  he  win  be  best  remembered  by  those 
*«>  knew  him  best  for  his  gentleness,  his 


youthful  Interest  In  everything,  his  thought- 
fulness  of  others,  his  quiet  Insistence  on  per- 
fection and  the  example  he  set  in  his  own 
efforts  to  reach  it. 


ONE  MAN,  ONE  VOTE — THE  ROTTEN 
BOROUGH  AMENDMENT 

Mr,  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
faced  again  this  year  with  a  serious  chal- 
lenge to  representative  government  in 
the  several  States. 

I  said  last  year  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  this  amendment  •was  "tanta- 
mount to  legalized  ballot  box  stuffing. 
Dilution  of  the  right  to  have  one's  vote 
count  is  wrong  whether  done  by  election 
fraud,  or  by  legalizing  a  discount  rate  on 
a  man's  vote.  I  see  little  difference  be- 
tween stuffing  extra  votes  into  the  bal- 
lot box  and  stuffing  extra  weight  into  the 
votes  of  certain  citizens." 

Those  who  would  maintain  unequal 
and  unbalanced  lepreientation  in  State 
legislatures — against  the  mandate  of  one 
man,  one  vote  laid  down  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court — have  engaged  a  public  re- 
lations Iirm  to  assist  them  in  waging  the 
battle  so  unsuccessfully  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  last  session  of  the  Congress. 

The  public  will  not  be  deceived  by  this 
tactic.  In  fact  the  public  at  large  is  in- 
forming itself,  and  arriving  at  the  con- 
clusion— after  considering  all  the  argu- 
ments and  e\1dence — that  the  Rotten 
Borough  amendments  are  unacceptable. 
The  League  of  Women  Voters,  com- 
posed of  public-spirited  women  of  both 
political  parties,  has  joined  in  the  battle 
to  assure  every  State  citizen  the  right  of 
equal  representation  in  his  or  her  State 
legislature.  I  am  most  appreciative  of 
their  support,  as  are  Senator  Douglas 
and  the  other  Senators  who  resisted  the 
Rotton  Borough  amendments  last  year. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  several  communica- 
tions I  have  received  from  League  of 
Women  Voters'  chapters  in  Minnesota  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point.  I  am  most  happy  to  have 
their  support. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

League  op  Women  Voters 

OF  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  13,  1966. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Mondale:  We  thought 
you  might  be  Interested  In  the  enclosed 
statement  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters' 
position  on  the  apportionment  of  State  legis- 
latures, and  the  press  release  which  brlefiy 
explains  the  League's  procedure  In  reachUig 
this  new  position. 
Sincerely, 

t         Mrs.  Robert  J.  Stuart, 

President. 
"Statement  op  Position  on  Apportionment 
OP  State  Legislatttres  as  Announced  by 
THE  National  Board  or  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  United  Statss.  Jan- 
uary 12,  1966 

"The  members  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States  believe  that  both 
houses  of  State  legislatures  should  be  appor- 
tioned substantially  on  population.  The 
league  is  convinced  that  this  standard,  es- 
tablished by  recent  apportionment  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  should  be  maintained 


and  that  the  U.S.  Constitution  should  not  be 
amended  to  allow  lor  consideration  of  factors 
other  than  population  in  apportioning  either 
or  both  hoiises  of  State  legislatures. 

"Of  overriding  Importance  to  the  league  in 
coming  to  this  decision  is  the  conviction  that 
a  population  standard  is  the  fairest  and  most 
equitable  way  of  assuring  that  each  man's 
vote  is  oi  equal  value  In  a  democratic  and 
representative  system  of  government.  Other 
considerations  influencing  league  decisions 
are  th.it  the  US.  Constitution  should  not  be 
amended  hastily  or  without  due  considera- 
tion because  of  an  'unpopular'  Court  deci- 
sion, and  that  individu.il  rights  now  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution  should  not  be 
weakened  or  abridged. 

"Against  the  background  of  its  long-stand- 
ing interest  in  State  government,  the  league 
also  hopes  that  by  maintaining  a  population 
standard.  State  government  may  be  strength- 
ened by  Insuring  that  State  legislatures  are 
more  representative  of  people  wherever  they 
live.  Finally,  the  league  feels  certain  that 
the  term  'substantially'  used  In  Supreme 
Court  decisions  allows  adequate  leeway  for 
districting  to  provide  for  any  necessary  local 
diversities." 


League  of  Women  Voters  of  Moorkead. 

JIlvobhead.  Mi.mn.,  January  25.  1966. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
U.S.  .'Senate. 
Washingtoti,  DC. 

Dlar  Senator  Mondale:  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  nationwide  concensus  taken  by 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  on  Apportion- 
ment of  State  legislatures.  We  wish  to  urge 
your  opposition  to  the  Dlrksen  amendment 
or  any  other  proposal  which  tries  to  remove 
the  principle  of  one  man,  one  vote  from  the 
election  of  any  person  to  a  State  legislature. 

This  consensus  was  reached  by  leagues  all 
over  the  United  States,  with  no  regard  to 
urban  or  rural  locations  or  by  geographic 
locations.  This  was  a  true  grassroots  feeling 
from  our  members. 

Even  In  as  rural  an  area  as  Moorhead  is 
located,  our  members  reached  an  over.ill 
consensus  of  one  man,  one  vote.  The  mi- 
nority who  were  concerned  with  fears  of 
urban  domiiiatlon  of  the  legislature,  however, 
were  opposed  to  an  amendment  to  our  Con- 
stitution feeling  that  this  might  start  a 
precedent  that  would  ultimately  change  the 
basic  character  o.'  that  doctiment. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  F^NK  J.  Kendrick, 
President,  Moorhead  League  of  Women 
Voters. 


League  of  Women  Voters 
OP  Minneapolis, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  January  20,  1966. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Fritz:  We  wish  to  Inform  you  of  the 
recently  arrived  at  position  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States  re- 
garding apportionment  of  State  legislatures. 

The  league  strongly  believes  that  both 
houses  of  State  legislatures  should  be  ap- 
portioned substantially  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation. This  p>o6ltlon  developed  as  a  result 
of  extensive  study  and  discussion  by  league 
members  this  past  fall. 

As  you  know,  the  league  has  long  had  an 
active  Interest  In  State  government,  and  now 
adds  to  Its  positions  the  belief  that  Stat« 
governments  will  be  stronger,  and  more  rep- 
resentative of  the  people,  as  they  are  appor- 
tioned In  this  most  fair  and  equitable  man- 
ner. 

We  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  oppose 
efforts  to  amend  the  constitution  to  allow 
legislative  app>ortlonment  on  any  basis  other 
than  population. 
Best  wishes, 

Mrs,  Lzomard  Inskip, 

President. 
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St.  Patti.  LsAfitn  of  Womxh  Voma. 

St.  Paul.  Minn.,  January  27,  1988. 
Hon.  Waltbi  F.  Mondalx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
WoMhlngton,  D.C. 

Dkas  Sknatok  Mokoals:  The  St.  Paul 
League  of  Women  Voters  urges  your  support 
on  our  position  In  regard  to  tbe  apportion- 
ment of  State  legislatures. 

The  members  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  tbe  United  States  believe  that  both 
bouses  of  State  legislatures  should  be  appor- 
tioned substantially  on  population.  The 
league  is  convinced  that  this  standard,  es- 
tablished by  recent  apportionment  decisions 
of  tbe  Supreme  Court,  should  be  mtdntalned 
and  that  the  U.S.  Constitution  should  not 
be  amended  to  allow  for  consideration  of  fac- 
tors other  than  population  In  apportioning 
either  or  both  houses  of  State  legislatures. 

Of  overriding  Importance  to  the  league  In 
coming  to  this  decision  is  the  conviction  that 
ft  populaton  standard  Is  the  fairest  and  most 
equitable  way  of  assuring  that  each  man's 
vote  Is  of  equal  value  In  a  democratic  and 
representative  system  of  government.  Other 
considerations  Influencing  league  decisions 
are  that  the  U.S.  Constitution  should  not  be 
amended  hastily  or  without  due  considera- 
tion because  of  an  unpopular  Court  deci- 
sion, and  that  Individual  rights  now  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution  should  not  be 
weakened  or  abridged. 

Against  the  background  of  Its  longstand- 
ing Interest  In  State  government,  the  league 
also  hopes  that  by  maintaining  a  population 
standard.  State  government  may  be  strength- 
ened by  Insuring  that  State  legislatures  are 
more  representative  of  people  wherever  they 
live.  Finally,  the  league  feels  certain  that 
the  term  "substantially"  used  In  Supreme 
Court  decisions  allows  adequate  leeway  for 
districting  to  provide  for  any  necessary  local 
diversities. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.   AXTHtTB  BOTDIN, 

ProgTam  Coordinator. 

LKAOUV  or  WOMKN  VOTTHS  Ot 

Martomedi  AasA, 
Mahtomedi,  Minn.,  January  27, 1968. 
Hon.  Waltxi  F.  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waafiington,  D.C. 

DBAS  ScNAToa  Mondale:  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  Mahtomedi  area  re- 
cently participated  In  the  league's  nation- 
wide study  and  evaluation  of  the  basis  of 
representation  in  State  legislatures. 

We  reached  agreement  that  both  houses  of 
State  legislatures  should  be  apportioned  sub- 
stantially on  population. 

If  there  Is  action  In  the  Senate  regarding 
the  apportionment  of  State  legislatures,  we 
hope  that  you  will  support  this  position. 
Yours  truly. 

Mrs.  Habold  Landeen, 
President,  League  of  Women 

Voters  of  Mahtomedi  A-ea. 

Hutchinson  Leaoxte 

or  Women  Votehs, 
Hutekinaon,  Minn.,  January  28, 1986. 
Hon.  Waltkb  F.  Mondale, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  Washington,  DC. 

Deas  Senator  Mondale:  As  a  member  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Hutchinson. 
I  wish  to  reflect  our  awareness  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  constitutional  question  at  stake 
in  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution that  would  permit  one  house  of 
State  legislatures  to  be  apportioned  on  a 
basis  other  than  population. 

Our  local  league  has  spent  considerable 
meeting  time  studying  the  Supreme  Court 
enunciation  and  proposed  amendments  or 
majority  rule  and  minority  rights.  We  came 
to  the  agreement  that  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  must  be  upheld  to  enforce  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment. 


The  members  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  Slates  believe  that  both 
houses  of  State  legislatures  should  be  ap- 
portioned   substantially    on    population. 

Of  overriding  Importance  to  the  league  in 
coming  to  this  decision  Is  the  conviction  that 
a  population  standard  is  the  fairest  and  most 
eqvUtable  way  of  assuring  that  each  man's 
vote  is  of  equal  v»lue  In  a  democratic  and 
representative  system  of  government. 

When  you  cast  your  vote  in  favor  or  against 
future  reapportionment  amendments,  we 
hope  you  might  give  consideration  to  the 
consensus  reached  by  145,543  US.  league 
members  that  read  'Support  the  Supreme 
Court  Ruling  " 
Your  consideration  is  most  appreciated. 
ReepectfuUy  yours, 

GAn.  Thovson. 
Mrs.  Duane  Thovson, 
Vice  President.  National  Agenda  Chair- 
man. 


a  study  on  this  subject  In  the  past  few 
months.  The  feeling  of  leagues  all  over  the 
country  Is  that  both  houses  of  a  State  leg- 
islature should  be  apportioned  substantially 
on  population.  The  feeling  Is  that  a  popu- 
lation standard  Is  the  fairest  way  of  insur- 
ing that  each  man's  vote  is  of  equal  value. 
There  was  strong  feeling  among  many  of  our 
members  that  the  Constitution  should  not  be 
amended  hastily. 

Therefore,  when  Senator  Dikksen's  amend- 
ment is  brought  before  the  Senate,  we  would 
ask  you   to  consider  our  national  position 
against  it. 
Thank  you. 

Yours  truly. 

Mart  W.  Nelson, 
(Mrs.  C.  M.) 

President. 


Leacoe  or  Women 
Voters  of  Minnisota. 

Minneapolis,  Minn., 

January  28,1966. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  As  you  already 
know  from  our  national  president.  Mrs. 
Robert  J.  Stuart,  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers of  the  United  States  has  a  position  on 
apportionment  of  State  legislatures.  The 
members  of  the  league  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  Just  completed  study  and  discussion 
In  order  to  evaluate  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion, as  determined  by  Federal  constitutional 
and  statutory  provisions,  which  shall  govern 
the  apportionment  of  State  legislatures. 
Our  Minnesota  members  already  had  back- 
ground information  and  some  understanding 
of  apportionment  problems  from  our  concern 
with  apportionment  In  Minnesota  since  1953. 
We  limited  our  discussions  this  fall  to  con- 
sideration of  the  question  whether  factors 
other  than  population  should  be  permissible 
in  the  apportionment  of  one  house  of  a  State 
legislature. 

The  league  members  in  Minnesota  are 
strongly  in  agreement  with  the  decisions 
reached  by  league  members  throughout  the 
country — that  both  houses  of  State  legisla- 
tures should  be  apportioned  substantially  on 
population.  Such  a  consensus  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  league  In  Minnesota  is  a  change 
since  1954.  when  our  members  decided  that 
our  Minnesota  constitution  should  be 
amended  to  give  some  consideration  to  an 
area  factor.  This  position  was  maintained 
here  until  our  1964  study  when  the  members 
did  not  reach  agreement  on  an  area  factor. 

Concentrating  specifically  on  the  question 
of  a  Federal  constitutional  revision  our 
members  did  reach  agreement  that  a  popula- 
tion standard  is  the  fairest  and  most  equi- 
table way  of  assuring  that  each  man's  vote  Is 
of  equal  value  In  our  democratic  and  repre- 
sentative system  of  govpmment.  The  con- 
cern of  all  Minnesota  citizens  at  the  present 
time  Is  the  carrying  out  of  this  principle 
which  Is  already  specified  in  our  constitution. 

There  was  no  urban-rural  split  on  this 
question  but  rather  a  general  recognition  of 
the  problems  of  State  governments  which 
were  related  to  malapportionment  of  State 
legislatures.  We  hope  that  by  maintaining 
a  population  standard  State  government  may 
be  strengthened  by  insuring  that  State  legis- 
latures are  more  representative  of  people 
wherever  they  live. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  William  W.  WHrriNc. 

President. 

St   Croix  Vallbt 
League  or  Women  Voters, 
Stillwater,  Minn..  January  24,  1968. 
Re  apjjortionment  of  State  legislatures. 

Dkar  Senator  Mondale:  The  members  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  have  completed 


League  or  Women  Voters 

or  WiLLMAR,  Minn., 

January  23, 1966. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Senator  Mondale:  I  am  writing  to 
you  in  behalf  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  Wlllmar  in  regard  to  the  league 
position  concermng  the  apportionment  of 
State  legislatures.  The  national  board  bsa 
Informed  me  that  you  received  a  copy  of 
the  statement  of  position  from  our  national 
president,  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Stuart;  therefore, 
I  win  not  go  Into  the  details  of  the 
statement. 

You  should  know  that  an  exceptionally 
large  number  of  leagues  throughout  tbe 
United  States  participated  In  this  consensu! 
that  both  houses  of  the  State  legislatures 
should  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation. This  consensus  which  supports  the 
recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  was  solid 
and  widespread,  and  there  was  no  indication 
of  a  geographic  or  rural-urban  split  within 
the  league. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Mrs.  Leland  Powers, 

President. 

St.  Paul,  Minn., 
January  24. 1966. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  As  you  probably 
know,  the  League  of  Women  Voters  has  Just 
made  a  national  study  on  apportionment  of 
State  legislatures.  Our  position,  as  an- 
nounced by  the  national  board  on  January 
12,  states  that  the  members  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  believe  that  houses  of  State 
legislatures  should  be  apportioned  substan- 
tially on  population — and  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution should  not  be  amended  to  allow 
for  consideration  of  factors  other  than  pop- 
ulation in  apportioning  either  or  both 
houses. 

I  trust  you  will  give  this  statement  strong 
consideration  If  the  Dlrksen  amendment— 
or  similar  prop)08als — are  Introduced  In.  the 
Senate. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Margaret  S.  North, 
Mrs.  Joseph  H.  North, 
National  Study  Chairman.  Arden  Hills 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

League  or  Women  Voters  or 

ROBBINSDALE. 

Robbinsdale,  Minn.,  February  1, 1966. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale, 
Senate  Chamber, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Please  help  de- 
feat any  action  by  Senator  Dirksen  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  permit  other  than  popu- 
lation factors  as  a  basis  for  representation 
in  State  legislatures.  I  firmly  believe  th»t 
legislators  should  represent  people.    "Inter- 
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sets"  will  be  automatically  represented  be- 
cause all  people  have  some  interests. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  has  studied 
this  item  nationally  and  has  reached  a  con- 
sensus from  rural  and  urban  leagues  alike, 
North,  South,  East  and  West  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  of  representation  based 
substantially  on  population  should  be 
maintained. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Helen  Blodgett, 
President  LWV  of  Robbinsdale. 


BIG  BROTHER 


Mr,  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  real  difficulties  in  combating 
Big  Brother  is  the  lack  of  hardheaded, 
objective  research  In  the  field  of  eaves- 
dropping and  the  law. 

Very  recently,  an  excellent  new  and 
objective  study  on  this  subject  was  com- 
pleted by  a  special  committee  of  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

I  congratulate  the  authors,  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues  for  reading,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Reprinted  from  the  Record  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
vol.  20.  No.  9,  December  1965 ) 

Monitoring  Devices  and  Law«ters 
(An  Interim  report  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Science  and  Law) 
For  3  years,  the  special  committee  on  sci- 
ence and  law.  with  the  support  of  grants 
from  the  Carnegie  Corp.,  has  been  studying 
the  Impact  that  modern  technology  is  hav- 
ing, and  will  continue  to  have,  on  privacy  in 
the  United  States.  During  the  course  of  Its 
study,  the  committee  has  reviewed  a  range 
of  modern  privacy-invading  devices — elec- 
tronic, acoustic,  and  optic. 

Many  of  these  devices — for  example,  tape 
recorders,  microphones,  concealed  cameras — 
are  finding  increasing  use  In  our  society — 
In  business,  by  government,  by  the  press.  In 
scientific  research  and  for  entertainment. 
Manufacturers,  moreover,  are  Increasingly 
aggressive  in  the  marketing  of  these  devices 
among  the  general  public. 

The  widespread  use  of  these  devices  can 
prtfoundly  change  many  aspects  of  our  so- 
ciety. The  special  committee  has  been  study- 
ing a  number  of  these  possible  impacts.  We 
have  also  been  endeavoring  to  form  some 
Judgment  as  to  where  the  line  should  be 
drawn  between  the  permissible  and  imper- 
missible uses  of  such  devices  by  a  society 
In  which  respect  for  individual  dignity  and 
liberty  Is  essential. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  new  technology  is 
capable  of  abuse.  It  is  also  inevitable  that 
a  lag  exist  between  the  Introduction  of  a 
device  and  the  delineation  of  its  acceptable 
and  unacceptable  uses.  One  of  the  bene- 
ficial consequences  of  our  study  has  been  to 
encourage  examination  (by  others  as  well  as 
by  ourselves)  of  the  moral  and  ethical  ques- 
tions po,<;ed  by  the  new  technology.  This 
examination  must  be  conducted  not  only  by 
legislators  who  draw  up  the  rules,'  or  tne 

'  See,  e.g..  Invasions  of  Privacy  (Govern- 
ment agencies),  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Proce- 
aure  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  (U  S 
Government  Printing  Offiice,  1965),  being 
part  of  the  recent  extensive  hearings  con- 
ducted by  such  subcommittee  under  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Edward  V.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri: the  hearings  and  report  on  psychologi- 
cal testing  and  the  Invasion  of  privacy  soon 


courts  who  Interpret  them,'  for  our  com- 
munity, but  equally  Important  by  the  gov- 
ernment officials,*  the  businessmen,  the  sci- 
entists, the  Journalists,  the  doctors,  and  the 
citizens  who,  in  the  absence  of  precise  leg- 
islation or  controlling  Judicial  decision,  must 
determine  for  themselves  what  constitutes 
permissible  conduct. 

Lawyers,  too,  are  very  much  Involved,  for 
the  introduction  of  the  new  technology  pre- 
sents a  matter  of  professional  concern  to  the 
bar.* 

Let  us  take  the  tape  recorder  as  an  exam- 
ple. It  has  become  a  recognized  and  useful 
tool  of  the  lawyers'  practice.  One  or  more 
tape  recorders  can  be  found  in  the  majority 
of  modern  law  offices.  The  tape  recorder  Is 
vigorously  advertised  In  newspapers  and  pe- 
riodicals including  the  official  Journals  of 
our  bar  associations.'  It  Is  In  widespread 
use  among  our  clients. 


to  be  published  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee;  "Use  of  Electronic  Data  Process- 
ing Equipment  In  the  Federal  Government," 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  H.  Rept.  No.  858,  Octo- 
ber 16, 1963  (U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1963);  "Use  of  Polygraphs  by  the  Federal 
Government,"  preliminary  study  for  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  (U.S. 
Goverimient  Printing  Office,  April  1964) ;  "Use 
of  Polygraphs  as  'Lie  Detectors'  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government."  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Relations  and  Govern- 
ment Information  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  (U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1964) ;  "Confidentiality 
of  Census  Reports."  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  (U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1962) . 

=  Note  the  Judicial  reevaluatlon  inherent 
in  such  recent  decisions  as  Lopez  v.  United 
States,  373  U.S.  427  ( 1963 ) ;  Massiah  v.  United 
States,  377  VS.  201  (1964);  People  v.  Gross- 
man.  et  al..  45  Misc.  2d  557,  257  N.Y.S.  2d 
266  (1965),  and  Griswold  v.  Connecticut,  381 
U.S.  479  (1965). 

•See,  e.g.,  the  recent  publicized  Instruc- 
tions to  Federal  agencies  by  President  John- 
son (described  in  Washington  Star,  July  25, 
1965).  Since  these  Presidential  Instructions 
have  been  "classified"  (letter  from  President's 
counsel  to  committee,  dated  Oct.  18, 
1965)  their  scope  Is  not  now  ascertainable 
as  a  standard  for  others.  See,  also,  with  re- 
spect to  polygraphs,  the  revised  policies 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  Defeiua  (De- 
fense Department  memorandum  reprinted 
in  "Use  of  Polygraph  as  'Lie  Detectors'  by  the 
Federal  Government."  10th  report  of  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  pp. 
36-37  (U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1965)),  and,  with  respect  to  various  eaves- 
dropping practices  of  agents  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  recent  statements  of  Shel- 
don S.  Cohen,  Commissioner,  assuring  the 
public  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
would  discontinue  the  use  of  one-way  view- 
ing mirrors,  mail  covers,  and  concealed  trans- 
mitters and  recorders  (described  in  Kansas 
City  Star,  Oct.  17,  1965;  see,  also,  letter  to  the 
editor  from  Commissioner  Cohen  in  Wash- 
ington Post,  Oct.  21,  1965).  See  note  27, 
Infra,  and  accompanying  text  for  discussion 
of  revisions  in  the  telephone  monitoring  poli- 
cies of  Federal  agencies. 

*  This  Is  a  concern  which  Is  shared,  at  least 
in  part,  by  all  of  the  professional  disciplines. 
Compare  Ruebhausen  &  Brim,  "Privacy  and 
Behavioral  Research,"  65  Col.  L.  Rev  1184 
(1965). 

is  For  example,  see  the  April  1965  American 
Bar  Association  Journal  advertisement  of 
Dictaphone  Dictation  Systems  ("Making  a 
verbal  [sic]  agreement?  Get  a  verbatim  rec- 
ord. No  need  to  trust  your  memory  or  have 
your  secretary  take  hasty  shorthand  notes 
on  an  extension.  The  Dlctaphone-Tlme 
Master  with  telephone  recording  will  make 
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The  modem  tape  recorder  is  a  highly  com- 
pact and  sophisticated  device.  Improve- 
ments In  the  design  and  performance  of 
recording  devices  can  be  expected  further 
to  enhance  their  value  as  tools  for  the  prac- 
ticing lawyer.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
that  the  tape  recorder  has  been  reduced  in 
size  and  price  and  increased  in  fidelity  and 
efficiency,  it  has  become  more  readily"  con- 
cealable,  more  widely  available,  and 
eminently  more  feasible  for  surreptltioiis 
use. 

Other  products  of  modern  technology, 
such  as  the  micro-miniaturized  transmitter,' 
the  contact  microphone,  the  Induction  coll, 
the  parabolic  reflector,  and  the  "shot  gun" 
microphone,  when  used  In  conjunction  with 
tape  recorders  further  extend  the  range  of 
the  possible  use,  and  abuse,  of  such  devices. 

Manufacturers  of  recording  devices  are,  in 
fact,  building  into  them,  or  Into  their  ac- 
cfessories,  special  features  which  facilitate 
their  concealed  use.  In  some  cases  these 
features  appear  to  have  been  deelgned  ex- 
pressly for  the  surreptitious  purpose.  There 
are  briefcases,  for  example,  specially  designed 
to  conceal  both  a  highly  sensitive  micro- 
phone and  a  long-operating,  battery-powered 
tape  recorder.  Also  offered  are  attachments 
that  allow  the  recorder  to  be  activated  by  the 
human  voice  rather  than  by  the  customary 
hand  switch  or  foot  pedal.'  While  such  at- 
tachments may  possibly  serve  perfectly 
proper  uses  (e.g.,  as  secretary  to  the  lawyer 
whose  dictation  is  painfully  slow  or  to  the 
very  rare  lawyer  who  dictates  while  driving 
his  auto),  the  sales  literature  often  openly 
suggests  that  their  chief  attraction  Is  their 
suitability  for  surreptitious  transcription. 

Illustrations  are  not  difficult  to  find.  On 
Sunday,  July  ll.  1965,  the  New  York  Timea 
carried  an  advertisement  featuring  a  "con- 
cealed microphone"  and  "concealed  micro- 
switch,"  and  a  "voice-activated  security  re- 
cording system,"  all  contained  in  "an  ordi- 
nary high  quality  standard-looking  executive 
attach^  case"  (retail  price  8219.50)  and  said 
to  be  both  "ideal  for  •  •  •  lawyers"  and 
"perfect  for  interviews  and  conferences 
where  the  usual  and  obvious  fumbling 
around  with  switches  and  dials  Interferes 
with  the  effectiveness  of  the  recording  ses- 
sion." Touted,  also  In  the  same  advertise- 
ment were  a  "cuff-link  microphone" 
($24.95),  a  "fountain  pen  microphone" 
($24.95),      and      a      "throat      microphone" 

a  syllable-perfect  record  of  everything  that's 
said  •  •  •  It  Is  Just  a  matter  of  touching  the 
conveniently  located  recording  key"). 

•  A  patent  was  recently  Issued  for  a  new 
type  transmitter  no  bigger  than  an  aspirin 
tablet.  See  New  York  Times,  Oct.  16,  1965 
p.  30,  col.  6. 

'  Tests  made  by  the  special  committee  with 
a  well-known  modern  tape  recorder  have 
demonstrated  that  use  of  a  voice  actuator 
mechanism  results  in  the  recorder's  missing 
the  first  syllable  and.  sometimes,  the  first 
word  spoken  after  a  pause  (4  to  6  or  more 
seconds)  sufficient  to  stop  the  recording 
piechamsm.  Many  crucial  words — especially 
"yes"  and  "no"— are  single  syllables  Ac- 
•cordlngly,  when  voice-actuated,  a  recorder 
would  be  unreliable  if  accurate  transcription 
or  discussion,  testimony,  or  the  like  were  re- 
quired, as  would  seem  to  be  the  case  where 
recording  is  warranted.  Indeed,  the  usual 
circumstances  under  which  a  voice  actuator 
would  be  preferred  (as  compared  with  a  foot 
pedal,  or  hand  switch,  or  simply  allowing 
the  recording  mechanism  to  run  without  in- 
terruption— the  re-usable  recording  belt« 
being  designed  to  provide  up  to  5  or  6  hours 
of  continuous  recording) ,  are  those  where  the 
element  of  secrecy  In  making  an  unattended 
recording  over  an  extended  and  unpredict- 
able period  of  time  outweighs  the  errors  in 
transcription  that  necessarily  accompany  the 
use  of  the  voice  actuator. 
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(•18iW) ,  which  it  U  alleged  c«Q  ^  concealed 
uzuler  A  colUr.* 

Than  there  are  the  sales  letters.  One  from 
a  conspicuous  vendor  claims  that  Its  eaves- 
dropping device  "records  perfectly  inside  a 
locked  desk,  safe,  closet  or  adjoining  room"; 
"operates  In  cloaed  briefcase  with  concealed 
manual  switch  or  automatically  by  voice- 
actuation  without  supervision."  "It  can  even 
operate  undetected  In  a  locked  safe  or  desk 
drawer":  or  "left  unsupervUed  •  •  •  silently 
turns  Itself  on  at  the  first  word  spoken  In 
the  room  or  on  the  phone  and  turns  Itself 
off  after  the  voices  stop."'  StUl  another 
vendor  claims  that  its  device  "records  clearly 
with  case  shut — in  vertical  or  horizontal  posi- 
tion"; and  lU  carrying  case  "looks  like  an 
Innocent  attach*  case,  but  contains  hidden 
built-in  extremely  sensitive  microphone, 
connector  plug  to  secret  compartment  for 
TR  711  tape  recorder  •  •  •  and  instanta- 
neous hidden  stop-start  switch."  These 
claims  are  directed  to.  among  others,  execu- 
tives, attorneys,  psychoanalysts,  personnel 
directors  and  interviewers.  And  as  an  op- 
tional accessory  to  the  tape  recorder,  another 
vendor  proudly  offers  what  la  called  the 
"Continental  Keyhole  Extension  Micro- 
phone" (»94.60)  which  "contains  the  most 
easily  concealed  microphone  you  have  ever 
seen  •  •  •  you  can  poke  it  through  the 
door,  crack,  over  the  wall,  under  the  nig, 
and  even  unreel  it  like  a  flahlng  line  out 
the  window  down  to  the  next  story." 

Thus  the  availability  of  Inexpensive  de- 
vices, with  a  high  suitability  for  surreptitious 
surveillance  and  recording,  is  today  well 
known.  What  Is  not  as  well  known,  however, 
are  the  socially  tolerable  limits  upon  their 
use.  There  has  not.  In  fact,  been  sufficient 
public  discussion  as  to  where  the  boundaries 
on  permissible  use  should  be  drawn.  One 
purpose  of  this  interim  report  Is  to  open  these 
questions  to  such  discussion. 

While  there  are  no  Federal  statutes  di- 
rected generally  against  the  use  of  sur- 
veillance devices,  the  communications  act 
for  30  years  has  prohibited  the  obtaining 
and  divulging  of  information  by  means  of 
telephone  wiretaps  without  the  consent  of 
at  least  one  party  thereto." 

There  Is,  also,  a  Federal  statute  that  in- 
directly restrains  the  use  of  eavesdropping 
devices  In  a  specific  context.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act 
makea  it  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  an  em- 
ployer, among  other  things,  to  Interfere  with, 
reetraln,  or  coerce  employees  in  the  exercise 
of  specified  rights."  It  Is  also  clear  that 
surveillance  by  an  employer  of  union  actlvl- 
tlea  constitutes  an  unfair  labor  practice." 
While  most  of  the  decisions  on  this  point 
have  involved  more  orthodox  surveillance, 
the  use  of  eavesdropping  and  recording  de- 
vices plainly  falls  within  the  proscribed 
area." 
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Thus  far  only  one  State,  Maryland,  has  at- 
tempted a  partial  ban  on  the  manufactvue 
and  possession  of  eavesdropping  devices." 
In  Maryland  It  is  now  unlawful  to  manufac- 
ture or  possess  any  eavesdropping  or  wire- 
tapping device  unless  such  devices  are  regis- 
tered with  the  SUte  police.  Since  this  stat- 
ute only  became  effective  on  June  1,  1965. 
the  meaning  to  be  given  to  it  by  enforcement 
agencies  or  by  the  courts  Is  not  yet  apparent. 
Maryland  Is  likely,  however,  to  find  this  ap- 
proach to  legislation  both  unwieldy  and  un- 
wlre.  It  does  not  seem  to  take  Into  account 
either  the  ease  with  which  such  devices  can 
be  made  or  the  fact  that  most  such  devices 
are  not  necessarily  eavesdropping  devices 
but  only  become  so  by  the  uses  to  which  they 
are  put. 

In  New  York,  It  Is  unlawful  to  possess 
eavesdropping  devices  If  the  circumstances  of 
possession  Infer  an  Intent  to  use  such  de- 
vices wlthoui  t.he  consent  of  a  party  to  the 
conversation  overheard  '^  Query,  therefore, 
the  status  In  New  York  of  those  devices 
(such  as  the  voice-actuated  tape  recorder, 
the  dlsguLsed  tape  recorder,  or  tlie  tape  re- 
corder concealed  In  a  shoulder  hol.'^ter) 
which  appear  to  be  spechUly  designed  for  a 
surreptitious  use?  Query  also  the  status 
under  the  penal  law  In  New  York  of  thoee 
advertisers,  and  others,  who  aid,  abet,  or  ad- 
vise such  use? 

There  ore  also  laws  In  two  States  which 
make  eavesdropping  a  crime  unless  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  persons  being  overheard  Is 
obtained.  And  these  laws  provide  no  exemp- 
tion for  lawyers  using  recording  devices  In 
private  practice.  Thus  in  Oregon,  It  Is  un- 
lawful to  obtain  any  port  of  a  conversation 
by  an  eavesdropping  device  "if  all  partici- 
pants In  the  conversation  are  not  specifically 
Informed  that  their  conversation  Is  being  ob- 
tained." *  And,  again,  in  Maryland,  It  la 
unlawful  to  u.=e  any  device  "to  overhear  or 
record  any  p.art  of  the  conversation  or  words 
spoken  to  or  by  any  person  in  private  con- 
versation without  the  knowledge  or  consent, 
expressed  or  Implied,  of  that  other  person."'' 

New  York  is  one  of  five  additional  States 
that  make  eavesdropping  unlawful  without 
the  consent  of  at  least  one  party  to  a  con- 


•  On  another  Sunday.  April  18.  1965. 
another  respected  Journal,  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  carried  (sec.  3.  p.  18)  an  ad- 
vertisement feattirlng  a  listening  device 
which  "permits  two  or  more  people  to  listen 
in  on  a  phone  conversation  without  the  other 
party    knowing    it.  •   •   •  A    fun    buy    for 

•4.76." 

»Thu  and  other  examples  of  such  litera- 
ture have  been  collected  In  the  flies  of  the 
special  committee. 

» CkMnmtinlcatlona  Act  of  1M4.  !  605,  47 
U.8.C.A.  800  (IBW) .  There  U  pending  before 
Oongre—  now  (8.  ai88,  introduced  In  the 
Senate  on  June  34,  1B66.  by  Senator  John  L. 
IfcCLSLLAif.  of  Arkansas)  a  proposal  to  ex- 
tend this  limited  Federal  prohibition  to  the 
obtaining   or   the   disclosing   of    telephone 

»a9  Va.CJi.,  1168(a)(1)    (1965). 

>j»a  Teller.  liabor  Dleputes  and  Collective 
Bargaining."!  382  (1940). 

>*8ee  OranA-Central  Chrysler.  Inc..  et  al., 
IW  irj;.Jl.B.  No.  20  (1966)   (concealed  micro- 


phone present  In  room  used  by  NLRB  agent 
to  Interview  employees  as  to  cliarges  against 
employer  I  :  see  also  Intematmnal  Trailer  Co. 
Inc.,  133  N.L.R.B  No.  151  (1961).  enforced. 
307  P.  2d  428  (4th  Clr.  1962) .  cert,  denied.  372 
US  911  (1963)  (InsWUatlon  of  electronic  de- 
vice* capable  of  overhearing  employees'  con- 
versations); American  Bottling  Co.  99 
N.L.R.B.  No.  59  (19o2i  i  tape  recording,  with 
notice,  of  a  discussion  at  an  employees'  meet- 
ing) .  See  also  the  strong  dictum  In  Dtvisicm 
1142.  AASE  Ry.  MCEA  v.  N  LR  B  .  294  F.  2d 
264,267  (DC.  Clr  1961).  Similar  results  have 
been  reached  when  surveillance  was  con- 
ducted by  listening  to  employee  conversa- 
tions on  an  extension  telephone  or  at  a 
switchboard  isee  Brovn  Radio  Seri-,  and  Lab., 
70  NLRB,  No.  38  (1946);  Leggetfs  Dep't 
Store,  134  NLRB.  No.  1(H  (1961);  Bannon 
MilLi.  Inc..  146  N  L  R  B.  No  81  ( 1964 )  ) ,  or  by 
the  use  of  movies  or  photographs  (see  Faul- 
haber  Co,  129  NLR.B.  No  68  (I960)  and 
Gen.  Eng'r.  Inc  .  et  al..  131  NLR.B.  No.  108 
(1961)  ). 

'♦Md.  Ann.  Code.  art.  27.  8  125D  (1965). 

'■'See  N.Y  Pen.  Law  §|  742  and  738. 

'•Oreg.  Rev.  Stat.  }  185.540(1)  (c)  (1963). 
'Violation  of  this  statute  is  punishable  by  fine 
or  Imprisonment  and  renders  the  violator  lia- 
ble for  damages  in  a  civil  suit.  See  §5  30.780, 
165  540(6)    (1963). 

"Md.  Ann.  Code,  art.  27,  8  125A(a)  (Supp. 
1964) .  House  Bill  No.  575  introduced  and 
passed  on  Aug.  31,  1965.  In  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Pennsylvania  and  referred  to  the 
Senate  would  require  consent  of  all  parties  to 
a  conversation  and  establish  a  treble  damage 
remedy  for  any  aggrieved  party. 


versatlon."  Again  there  is  no  exemption 
for  the  lawyer  In  private  practice,  although 
In  three  of  these  States  an  exception  Is  pro- 
vided for  eavesdropping  In  law  enforcement 
with  the  sanction  of  a  court  order.'" 

Further,  In  the  context  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations,  many  States  have  enacted 
legislation  prohibiting  unfair  labor  practices 
and  specifying,  as  embraced  within  that 
term,  acts  of  surveillance  or  spying  which 
Interfere  with  the  rights  of  employees.*" 

Apart  from  statutory  provisions,  there  are 
well  over  30  States  whose  courts  have  recog- 
lUzed  the  right  of  privacy  at  common  law, 
and,  accordingly,  could  be  expected  to  hold 
in  varying  degrees  that  the  surreptitious  use 
of  eavesdropping  devices  constitutes  a  tort.a 
Several  courts  have  so  held  In  cases  where 
conversations  were  overheard  and  recorded 
without  the  consent  of  any  party  to  the  con- 
versation.^ We  know  of  no  State  court,  and 
only  one  Federal  court'-'  that  has  faced  the 
Issue  of  whether  such  a  common  law  right  of 

'••Cal.  Pen.  Code  8  653 J;  111.  Ann.  Stat.,  ch. 
38;  5  14-2  (Smlth-Hurd  1964):  Mass.  Gen. 
Laws  Ann.,  ch.  272  §99  (Supp.  1964);  Nev. 
Rev.  Stat.  §200.660  (1957);  and  N.Y.  Pen. 
Law  8  738 

10  Massachusetts,  Nevada,  and  New  York. 
A  similar  exception  Is  also  provided  In  Mary- 
lamd  and  Oregon. 

'^See,  e.g.,  Colo.  Rev.  Stat.,  section  80-4(1) 
(k)-6(J)  (1963);  Conn.  Gen.  Stat.  Ann.,  sec- 
tion 31-105(1)  (1961);  Hawaii  Rev.  Laws, 
section  90-7(J)  (Supp.  1963);  Kans.  Gen. 
Stat.,  section  44-808(6)  (Supp.  1955);  Minn. 
Stat.  Ann.,  section  179.12(5)  (Supp.  1964); 
N.Y.  Lab.  Law,  section  704(1):  R.I.  Gen.  Laws, 
section  28-7-13(1)  (1956);  Wis.  Stat.  Ann., 
section  111.06(1)  (j)  (1957). 

"  See.  e.g.,  the  listing  in  Prosser,  Privacy, 
48  C^allf.  L.  Rev.  383,  386-389  (1960).  See 
also  Truxes  v.  Kenco  Enterprise,  Inc.,  119 
N.W.  2d  914  (8.D.  1963);  Hamberger  v.  East- 
man. 106  N.H.  107,  206  A.  2d  239  (1965). 

••a  See,  e.g.,  Rhodes  v.  Graham,  238  Ky.  225. 
37  S.W.  2d  46  (1931)  (plaintiff's  telephone 
tapped  and  conversations  recorded  by  hired 
stenographer  without  knowledge  or  consent 
of  any  party  to  conversations);  McDaniel  v. 
Atlanta  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  60  Ga.  App. 
92,  2  S.E.  2d  810  (1939)  (plaintiff's  conversa- 
tions m  hospital  with  husband  and  nurse 
overheard  by  use  of  secret  microphone  and 
recorded).  Cf.  Roach  v.  Harper.  143  W.  Vs. 
869,  105  S.E.  2d  564  (1958)  (privacy  of  plain- 
tiff tenant  Invaded  when  defendant  land- 
lord Installed  secret  microphone  In  leased 
premises  and  listened  to  conversations): 
Hamberger  v.  Eastman,  supra  note  21  (cause 
of  action  for  Invasion  of  privacy  of  plaintiff 
tenants  found  In  defendant  landlord's  instal- 
lation of  concealed  listening  and  recording 
device  In  tenants'  bedroom,  without  allega- 
tion that  defendant  actually  listened  to  or 
recorded  conversation). 

'^'Chaplin  v.  National  Broadcasting  Co..  15 
F.RD.  134  (S.D.N.Y.  1953)  radio  commenta- 
tor recorded  and  broadcast  his  telephone 
conversation  with  prominent  actor  without 
the  actor's  knowledge  or  express  consent: 
after  finding  no  State  law  directly  in  point, 
the  court  ruled  that,  since  it  was  "unthink- 
able" that  revealing  one's  telephone  con- 
versation with  another  violates  any  legally 
protected  right  of  privacy,  the  fact  that  the 
revelation  was  made  by  a  secret  tape  re- 
cording was  of  no  consequence).  Cf.  Rath- 
bun  V.  United  States.  355  U.S.  107  (195'J» 
( use  of  extension  telephone  to  overhear  tele 
phone  conversation  with  consent  of  cnt 
party  thereto  held  not  to  violate  soctlon  605 
of  the  Communications  Act ) .  But  cf  Justice 
Brennan's  dissent  In  Lovez  v.  United  States, 
373  U.S.  427.  448.  452-453  (1963)  (stressing 
the  narrowness  of  the  Rathbun  decision  and 
emphasizing,  a.s  fundamental,  the  difference 
between  a  mechanical  recording  of  a  con- 
versation and  one's  recollection  of  It  based 
upon  notes). 
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privacy  Is  violated  If  consent  Is  obtained 
from  one  but  not  all  parties  to  the  conver- 
sation. 

Thnt  the  law  Is  moving  In  the  direction  of 
protecting  the  Individual's  claim  to  privacy 
against  encroachment  by  the  advances  of 
technology  la  clear.  Clear,  also,  is  the  direc- 
tion of  developing  constitutional  doctrine, 
which  undei  the  first,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
airvendments,  as  well  as  the  "penumbra,"  of 
the  Constitution.'*  foreshadows  further  limi- 
tations on  the  tolerable  use  of  eavesdropping 
devices  by  citizen,  lawyer,  and  law  enforce- 
ment oflicers  alike. 

For  lawyers,  moreover,  the  permissible 
boundaries  upon  the  use  of  eavesdropping 
or  recording  devices  are  fixed  not  alone  by 
Constitution,  common  law,  or  statute,  but 
also  by  professional  ethics.  And  the  ethical 
connotations  are  quite  explicit. 

The  Canons  of  Ethics,  among  other  things, 
provide  In  canon  22  that  "the  conduct  of  the 
lawyer  before  the  court  and  with  other  law- 
yers should  be  characterized  by  candor  and 
fairness."  Canons  15,  16,  29,  and  32  contain 
similar  prescriptions  for  lawyers'  behavior 
with  nonlawyers  as  well  as  with  other  law- 
yers. "Candor,"  according  to  Webster, 
means  openness,  falrne-ss,  frankness,  and 
conduct  not  fraught  with  disguise.  Surely, 
the  surreptitious  use  of  a  recording  device 
cannot  qualify  as  a  candid  one. 

Opinions  of  the  Committee  on  Professional 
Ethics  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York  =-"  have  held  In  several  sit- 
uations that  these  canons  preclude  the  use 
of  recording  devices  without  the  consent  of 
the  person  whose  conversation  Is  being  re- 
corded. There  Is  in  fact  at  least  one  Instance 
In  which  a  New  York  lawyer  was  given  a  2- 
year  suspension  for  the  surreptitious  use  of 
a  recording  devlce.=" 

There  are  other  products  of  modern 
science,  available  to  the  lawyer,  whose  use 
would  raise  Issues  very  similar  to  those  in- 
volved in  the  tape  recorder.  There  are,  for 
example,  the  miniature  and  concealable 
microphone  and  radio  transmitter,  drugs,  the 
one-way  viewing  mirror,  the  polygraph,  the 
miniature  and  concealable  camera.  Infra-red 
photography,  and  so  on.  Even  the  familiar 
extension  telephone  can  be  a  device  for 
eavesdropping. 

While  we  know  of  no  opinions  of  the  as- 
sociation's committee  on  professional  ethics 
on  the  use  of  these  other  devices — such  as  the 
use  of  extension  telephones  to  permit  asso- 
ciates or  secretaries  to  make  records  of,  or 
simply  to  listen  to,  telephone  conversations 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the 
other  parties  Involved — the  opinions  men- 
tioned above,  and  the  canons  upon  which 
they  rest,  suggest  a  course  of  behavior  for 
lawyers  applicable  with  equal  force  to  such 
practices. 

Telephone  auditing  practices  in  Federal 
agencies  did  receive  some  thoughtful  scrutiny 

"See  cases  cited  note  2,  supra. 

=»  Opinion  No.  683,  October  17,  1945  (Can- 
ons 29  and  32  Invoked  to  prohibit  lawyer 
from  assisting  client  to  Install  a  recording 
device  In  residence  of  client's  son-in-law  to 
obtain  evidence  of  his  Infidelity  to  client's 
daughter,  without  regard  to  legality  of  In- 
stallation) "Drinker,  Legal  Ethics  155" 
(1953) ;  Opinions  Nos.  813.  March  6.  1956,  832, 
December  2,  1957,  and  836,  November  6,  1958 
(Canons  15,  16  and  22  Invoked  to  prohibit 
lawyers  from  making  use  of  secret  recording 
of  a  conversation  with  another  lawyer) .  For 
a  similar  opinion  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Bar  Association's  Committee  on  Legal  Ethics, 
see  39  Los  Angeles  B.  BuU.  405  (1964).  Also 
In  support  Is  Opinion  No.  150,  February  15, 
1936,  of  the  Committee  on  Professional  Ethics 
and  Grievances  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

"  See  Matter  of  Wlttner,  264  App  Dlv  576 
35  NJ.8.  2d  773  (1942).  aff'd,  291  N.Y.  674, 
60N.E,  2d660  (1943). 


In  1961  and  1962  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, The  resulting  report"  showed  that 
33  of  the  37  Federal  agencies  covered  In  the 
study  permitted  telephone  monitoring.  In 
the  case  of  17  of  the  agencies  permitting 
the  practice,  there  was  no  requirement  that 
all  parties  to  a  conversation  be  advised  that 
the  call  was  being  monitored.  In  its  recom- 
mendations," the  subcommittee  urged  upon 
every  Federal  agency  the  adoption  of  clear, 
written  regulations  prohibiting  the  use  of  any 
device  or  technique  to  listen  to  or  record  a 
telephone  conversation  unless  notice  to  nil 
parties  to  the  conversation  is  given  In  ad- 
vance. In  a  subsequent  report  based  upon 
further  study,  the  subcommittee  reaffirmed 
Its  Initial  recommendations  and  Indicated 
that  as  a  result  of  its  Initial  Inquiry  and  re- 
port, telephone  monitoring  regulations  had 
been  adopted  by  40  Federal  agencies  In  ad- 
dition to  the  8  which  had  regulations  ante- 
dating the  study:  and  of  the  48  Federal 
agencies  with  written  regulations,  only  15 
failed  to  espouse  standards  at  least  as  strin- 
gent as  those  recommended  by  the  subcom- 
mittee.'-" 

Thus,  while  the  tape  recorder  affords  only 
one  example  of  the  tensions  placed  by  mod- 
ern technology  upon  some  of  the  values  of 
our  society,  It  Illustrates  well  the  Issues 
raised. 

Central  to  the  values  involved  Is  the  claim, 
or  right,  of  privacy.  Tills  claim  to  a  private 
personality  lies  at  the  core  of  our  Western 
concept  of  the  essential  dignity  and  worth 
of  the  Individual.  Privacy  is  not  the  Siune 
as  isolation.  Nor  Is  It  the  same  as  solitude. 
It  Ik  more  than  the  desire  of  the  Individual 
to  be  let  alone.  It  Includes  what  each  of  us 
needs  to  share  and  to  communicate  as  well 
as  v/hat  we  wish  to  conceal. 

The  essence  of  privacy,  therefore.  Is  the 
freedom  of  the  Individual  to  pick  and  choose 
for  himself  the  time  when,  the  circumstances 
under  which,  and  the  extent  to  which,  his 
attitudes,  beliefs,  and  behavior  are  to  be 
shared  with,  or  withheld  from,  others." 

Surreptitious  surveillance  and  concealed 
recording  are  a  direct  affront  to  this  funda- 
mental human  claim. 

The  nature  of  this  affront  has  long  been 
recognized  In  the  Interpretation  given  to  our 
Canons  of  Ethics.    It  Is  beginning  to  be  rec- 


'f'H.R.  Rep.  No.  1215,  87th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
(1961). 

«» Id.  at  6. 

»H.R.  Rep.  No.  1898,  87th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  9 
(1962).  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
despite  the  standards  displayed  in  these  reg- 
ulations, the  catalog  offered  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  (simply  a  listing 
of  commercially  available  devices  approved 
for  purchase,  together  with  copies  of  manu- 
factvuers'  brochures)  continues  to  Include 
such  tape  recorder  accessories  as  the  execu- 
tive desk  set  with  concealed  microphone, 
lapel,  wrlstwatch  and  throat  microphones, 
the  telephone  pick-up  microphone  and  the 
p>ocket  switch.  Federal  supply  schedule  (for 
the  period  July  1,  1964,  through  June  30, 
1965)  FSC  group  58,  part  m,  communication 
equipment. 

"For  a  fuller  discussion,  see  Ruebhausen 
&  Brim,  supra,  note  4,  at  1188-90;  see  also 
Blousteln,  "Privacy  as  an  Aspect  of  Human 
Dignity."  39  N.Y.U.  L.  Rev.  962.  1000-07 
(1964).  The  Incident  leading  to  the  suicide 
of  Daniel  Burros  (N.T.  Times,  Oct.  31,  1965, 
p.  1,  col.  3,  and  N.Y.  Times,  Nov.  1,  1966,  p. 
1,  col.  3)  underscores  the  significance  of  the 
claim — in  the  name  of  htmian  dignity  and 
self-respect — that  facts  for  which  privacy  is 
sought  not  be  made  public  knowledge.  The 
extent  to  which  this  claim  to  privacy  is  to 
be  recognized  and  protected  In  a  specific 
situation  will  depend,  however,  on  the  as- 
sessment made  by  society  as  to  the  proper 
balance  to  be  maintained  between  privacy 
and  other  frequently  competing  values. 


ognlzed  In  the  developing  constitutional  and 
common-law  principles  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy. The  responses  of  the  Congress  and 
the  State  legislatures  to  the  challenge  of 
technology  are  also  beginning  to  point  the 
way  to  providing  a  fair  balance  between  the 
claim  to  privacy  and  the  community's  needs. 
ThiKs  far.  however,  the  actual  legislation 
enacted  has  been  largely  Inadequate. 

It  should  be  noted,  for  example,  that,  tm- 
der  the  present  New  York  Penal  Lnw.«:  and 
the  proposed  New  York  Penal  l^aw,"  as  well 
-IS  the  current  \erslo:i  of  the  ALI  Model 
Penal  Code.™  it  Is  lawful  to  record  a  con- 
versation as  long  as  the  consent  of  a  single 
party  to  the  conversation  (who  may.  In  fact, 
be  the  recording  party)   Is  obtained.'* 

At  the  Federal  level,  the  so-called  "antl- 
wiretapplng  legislation" »  has,  despite  its 
name,  permitted  tl-.e  tapping,  recording,  and 
divulging  of  telephone  conversations  if  the 
consent  of  any  party  thereto  is  obtained. 
Moreo\cr.  even  the  recent  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative proposals  on  the  subject  do  not 
seem  adequately  to  recognize  the  claim  to 
privacy.  " 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  neither  the  hu.-nan 
claim  to  privacy  nor  the  lawyers'  ethical  con- 
cepts  of  candor  and  fairness  have  yet  been 
fpnerally  adopted  as  the  basis  of  legislative. 
or  qu.iii-legislatlve.  action  in  this  area.'' 

It  can  be  expected,  however,  that  the  law 
will  continue  to  expand  and  develop*  The 
lawyer  is  especially  equipped  to  make  a  con- 
tribution to  this  process  and.  Indeed,  by  train- 
ing and  tradition  he  has  an  affirmative  duty 
to  do  so.  As  a  committee,  accordingly,  we 
expect,  in  due  coxirse  to  make  some  sugges- 
tions as  to  possible  legislative  approaches  to- 
ward increased  protection  for  privacy  with, 
at  the  same  time,  ample  recognition  of  what 
are  paramount   public  needs. 

The  values  we  cherish  as  individuals  or  as 
a  nation  can,  in  the  presence  of  new  chal- 
lenges and  new  technology,  be  protected,  and 
strengthened  in  a  variety  of  ways  Ihe  per- 
ceptive growth  in  the  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law,  the  discriminating  development  of 
constitutional  doctrine,  and  the  sensitive 
statutory  expres.sion  of  the  popular  will  are 
three  of  the  major  ways.  There  is  at  least  a 
fourth;  the  open  and  affirmative  commit- 
ment of  people.  The  latter  requires  that  our 
businessmen,  our  di.-trlct  attorneys,  our  Jour- 
nalists, our  men  of  science— to  mention  only 
a  few — be  concerned  with  the  human  claim 
to  privacy,  as  well  as  with  their  dominant 
respective  concerns  for  the  profitable  enter- 
prise, the  enforcement  of  society's  laws,  the 
freedom  of  the  press  and  the  freedom  of 
science. 


"  Pen.  Law  8  738. 

ss  Section  255,  adopted  In  the  1965  legisla- 
tive session,  and  to  become  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1967. 

"  Model  Penal  Code  8  260.12,  (Proposed  Of- 
ficial Draft.  May  1962). 

"See  also  statutes  cited  note  18  supra. 

"Communications  Act  of  1934,  8  605,  47 
U.S.C.A..  ?  605   (1962). 

"See  Senator  McClellan's  proposal,  note 
10,  supra:  see  also  In  the  matter  of  amend- 
ment of  parts  2  and  15  of  Corrunl&slon's  rules 
to  add  regulations  prohibiting  the  use  of 
radio  devices  for  eavesdropping  purposes 
(Docket  No.  15262),  29  Fed.  Reg.  577  (Jan- 
uary 23,  1964)  (proposal  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munication Commission).  But  see  the  com- 
mittee's statement,  dated  Mar.  13.  1964. 
filed  with  the  Commission  in  response  to  Its 
request  for  conunents  on  these  proposed 
rules. 

»■  To  the  contrary  are  the  statutes  of  Ore- 
gon (requiring  specific  notice  to  each  person 
whose  conversation  is  to  be  overheard  or  re- 
corded) and  of  Maryland  (requiring  the  con- 
sent of  each  such  person)  and  the  proposed 
bill  In  Pennsylvania,  see  notes  16  and  17, 
supra. 

"McCarthy,  "Privacy:  Burgeoning  Rlght« 
and  Remedies,"  38  Conn.  BJ.  666  (1964). 
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Manufacturers  of  tap«  recorders  and  related 
Instruments,  for  example,  can  use  their  or- 
ganisational Ingenuity  to  design  their  devices 
so  as  to  minimize  their  susceptibility  to 
abuse.  Tlie  Inventive  genius  which  has 
produced  these  marvels  can  usefully  be  ap- 
plied to  the  task  of  safeguarding  privacy. 
Unfortunately  privacy  has  not.  thus  far.  been 
a  major  design  requirement. 

A  similar  Increase  in  attention  to  the  claim 
to  privacy  by  the  great  communication  car- 
riers could  be  most  productive.  These  car- 
riers have  been  entrusted  with  the  singular 
burden  of  serving  the  full  range  of  the  Na- 
tion's vast  and  complex  communications 
needs.  Including  the  need  for  privacy.  The 
Inventiveness  of  these  corporate  aggregations 
of  talent  can  be  applied  even  more  positively 
to  assuring  that  the  communication  service 
they  offer  meets  in  the  future  their  cus- 
tomers' requirements  for  privacy  as  well  as 
they  have,  in  the  pest,  satisfied  their  ciis- 
tomers'  needs  for  efficiency  and  reasonable 
rates. 

Since  the  practicing  lawyer  touches  In  his 
professional  career,  and  provides  standards 
for,  every  facet  of  life  in  oui  society,  he  can 
also  bring  his  influence  to  bear,  to  prevent 
the  abuse  of  modem  technology,  in  a  whole 
variety  of  ways.  These  Include,  for  the 
lawyer  engaged  in  private  practice: 

1.  An  affirmative  recognition  of  the  claim 
to  privacy  and  a  personal  commitment  to  ro- 
spect  it  In  the  conduct  of  his  practice. 

2.  A  refusal  to  engage,  or  aid  his  client,  in 
monitoring  the  conversation  of  another  per- 
son without  the  freely  given  consent  of  that 
person. 

3.  Instructions  that  all  devices  in  his  office 
that  are  capable  of  concealed  and  surrepti- 
tious or  monitoring  use.  such  as  many  forms 
of  tape  recorders,  not  be  used  without  the 
freely  given  consent  of  the  persons  whose 
conversation  or  behavior  is  to  be  monitored. 
The  recording  Itself  might,  indeed,  be  re- 
quired to  contain  some  Internal  evidence  of 
such  consent. 

4.  An  effort  to  screen  out  from  the  legal 
periodicals  advertisements  which  offer  de- 
vices capable  of  surreptitious  use  and  which 
accompany  that  offer  with  either  a  subtle, 
or  blatant,  Inducement  to  use  them  for  such 
an  Improper  purpose. 

6.  A  comparable  effort  to  Influence  news- 
papers and  other  popular  Journals  to  elimi- 
nate aU  advertising  that  is  an  invitation  to 
use  devices  for  surreptitious  monitoring  of 
conversation  or  behavior  without  regard  to 
the  law  or  ethics  involved. 

8.  Encouragement  to  professional  groups 
(such  as,  for  example,  psychologists.  Journal- 
ists, educators,  doctors,  and  welfare  workers) 
to  work  out  codes  of  ethical  behavior  that 
reflect  the  htunan  claim  to  a  private  person- 
ality and  the  basic  ethical  requirement  of 
candor  and  fairness  in  dealings  among  men. 

7.  Comparable  encouragement  to  admin- 
istrators, in  business  as  well  as  in  govern- 
ment, to  adopt  regulations  and  practices  for 
the  guidance  of  their  organizations  with 
respect  to  the  tolerable  limits  on  the  uses 
of  Burrelllance.  monitoring,  and  other 
privacy-probing  devices. 

We  think  these  matters  are  well  worthy  of 
attention  by  the  bar. 

NoviMBiai  15.  1965. 

SPBdAI.    COMMmZX    ON    SCIXNCC    AND    LAW 

Oscar  U.  Ruebhausen,  Chairman:  Bevla 
Longstreth.  Secretary:  Edward  J.  Blousteln, 
John  W.  Brumbaugh,  Oeorge  H.  P.  Dwlght. 
Kanneth  R.  Frankl,  Everett  L.  HoUls.  Daniel 
James,  John  M.  Kernochan.  William  A.  W. 
Kreba,  Jr.,  Arthur  W.  Murphy,  Bethuel  M. 
Webster.  Adam  Tarmollnaky. 


PRAISE  FOR  OOLEBAY  PARK.  W.  VA. 

Mr.    BYRD   of   West   Virginia.     Mr. 

President,  anyone  who  has  had  the  good 

fortune  to  visit  Oglebay  Park  at  Wheel- 


ing. W.  Va..  has,  more  than  likely,  been 
impressed  by  Its  beauty.  Its  accommoda- 
tions, and  the  vast  array  of  activities 
that  are  offered  there  for  recreation. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  must  take 
note  of  the  praise  voiced  recently  for 
Oglebay  Park  by  two  consultants  for  the 
National  Recreation  and  Park  Associa- 
tion. 

Their  comments  were  contained  In  a 
news  story  which  appeared  in  the  Wheel- 
ing News-Register  on  Sunday,  February 
6,  1966.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

NRPA   REPRESENTAXrVES  PRAISE   OCLEBAY   PARK 

I  By  Daniel  L.  Cusick ) 

Two  consultants  for  the  National  Recrea- 
tion and  Parks  Association  were  lavish  in 
their  praise  of  Oglebay  Park  where  today  they 
completed  a  weeklong  conference  on  parks 
ani  recreation  management. 

Mrs.  Verna  Rensvold.  an  adviser  and  con- 
sultant from  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  said.  "I  had 
heard  about  Oglebay.  but  It  Is  beyond  what 
I  expected  In  the  way  of  facilities  and  orga- 
nization." 

This  was  Mrs.  Rensvold 's  first  visit  to  Ogle- 
bay and  the  weeklong  visit  gave  her  ample 
time  to  observe  and  evaluate  the  area.  "The 
standards  are  set  high,  here."  she  said,  "and 
they  are  kept  high.  There  Is  such  a  wide 
variety  of  things  to  do  In  the  park." 

Her  enthusiasm  was  echoed  by  Arthur 
Todd,  of  New  York,  assistant  executive  di- 
rector of  field  services  for  the  NRP.^. 

"It  Is  one  of  the  first  big  parks  In  the 
country  with  this  variety  of  proarranis— like 
opera,  folk  dancing,  crafts,  sports,  and  arts 
activities."  Todd  said. 

Both  Todd  and  Mrs.  Rensvold  said  that 
they  saw  many  ideas  in  Oglebay  Park  which 
they  win  take  back  to  their  own  areas  for 
application  there. 

The  two  consultants  have  been  attending 
daily  meetings,  through  today,  which  were 
keyed  to  training  and  reference  for  the  field 
service  people  from  around  the  United  States. 
This  Is  the  first  such  meeting  to  be  held  for 
exchange  of  knowledge  since  the  group  was 
formed. 

The  NRPA  was  formed  In  January,  from 
five  group.'?  and  combines  the  efforts  and  re- 
sources and  knowledge  of  those  organizations. 
They  Include  the  American  Institute  of  Park 
Executives  and  the  American  Association  of 
Zoological  Parks  and  Aquariums,  both  head- 
quartered at  Oglebay,  and  the  American  Rec- 
reation Society,  the  National  Recreation  .As- 
sociation, and  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks. 

Another  meeting  to  discuss  park  resources 
and  management  will  be  held  at  Wilson  Lodge 
on  March  11  and  12.  Todd  said,  "This  is 
definitely  an  expanding  Held  and  we  need 
more  trained  administrators  and  recreational 
leaders." 

Ten  representatives  of  the  field  service  for 
the  NRPA  attended  the  meetings,  coming 
here  from  every  section  of  continental 
United  States. 


FLOOD  WATER  DAMAGE  TO  PROP- 
ERTY AT  BIG  BEND  RESERVOIR 
IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA— RESOLUTION 
ADOPTED  BY  THE  LEGISLATURE 
OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unan'mous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  text  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  2,  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Houss  Concurrent  Resolution  2 
Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  direct  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  immediately  pro- 
ceed in  an  expedient  manner  to  bring  to 
a  Just  conclusion  the  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings now  pending  against  landown- 
ers who  have  lost  acreage  to  the  flood 
waters  of  Big  Bend  Reservoir 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  has  dras- 
tically slowed  the  procedures  for  compen- 
sating landowners  located  within  the  t.'iklng 
lines  of  the  Big  Bend  Reservoir  In  South 
Dakota;  and 

Whereas  Big  Bend  Dam  has  been  completed 
for  some  time  and  the  land  In  question  Is 
already  under  the  control  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  should  be  compensated  for 
as  soon  as  possible:  and 

Whereas  landowners  involved  in  these  pro- 
ceedings have  been  unable  to  adequately 
plan  for  their  economic  future  because  they 
have  no  way  of  knowing  how  much  compen- 
sation they  will  receive  for  their  land  being 
taken    for    flooding    by    the    reservoir:    and 

Whereas  this  lack  of  expedient  action  by 
the  U.S.  Government  Is  causing  economic 
hardship,  uncertainty  and  despair  among 
the  group  of  South  Dakota  citizens  Involved 
in  this  taking  of  land:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  (the  Senate 
concurring  therein).  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  be.  and  Is  memorialized 
to  direct  the  Department  of  Justice  of  the 
United  States  to  immediately  proceed  in  an 
expedient,  proper  and  equitable  manner  to 
assure  fair  and  reasonable  settlements  for 
land  taken  from  owners  for  the  Big  Bend 
Reservoir,  to  the  end  that  these  economic 
hardships  and  uncertainties  may  be  allevi- 
ated: and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  members  of  the  South  Dakota  delega- 
tion  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
January  21,  1966. 

Charles  Dhoz, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Attest: 

Patjl  In  man. 

Chief  Clerk. 

Concurred  in  by  the  Senate,  January  25, 
1966. 

Lem  Overpeck, 
Lieutenant  Governor, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
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Attest: 


NiLES  P.  Jensen, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


WYOMING  AND  THE  STATE  OP 
GOLAS.  BRAZIL.  IN  THE  PARTNERS 
OP  THE  ALLIANCE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  my  State 
of  Wyoming  is  honored  to  be  paired  un- 
der the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  Pro- 
gram with  the  State  of  Goias,  Brazil. 
Recently,  a  representative  of  the  Part- 
ners program.  Associate  Director  Wade 
B.  Fleetwood,  traveled  through  Wyoming 
explaining  the  work  of  the  organization. 

In  newspaper  interviews.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Fleetwood  brought  out  the  poten- 
tial of  the  Partners  program.  I  might 
add  that  Fleetwood  was  a  busy  man  in 
Wyoming  during  a  short  visit,  addressing 


numerous  school  and  civic  organizations, 
the  State's  editors  in  their  annual  con- 
vention, and  appearing  on  radio  and 
television  to  explain  the  people-to-people 
approach  of  the  Partners  program.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
newspaper  interviews,  from  the  Casper 
Star-Tribune,  Laramie  Daily  Boomerang, 
and  Wyoming  State  Tribune  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
views were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

jProm  the  Casper  (Wyo.)  Star-Tribune,  Jan. 
20,  1966] 

Wyoming  Is  Matched  WrrH  Brazilian  State 

(By  Jack  Fairweather) 

Groups  of  Wyoming  citizens  have  been  in- 
vited to  join  communities  In  the  State  of 
Golas,  Brazil  in  a  people-to-people  program 
sponsored  by  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram. 

The  invitation  was  extended  by  Wade  B. 
Fleetwood,  Associate  Director  of  the  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  Program,  who  addressed  the 
Casper  Lions  Club  and  200  teachers  at  Dean 
Morgan  Junior  High  School  in  separate  meet- 
ings Wednesday.  He  was  scheduled  to  ad- 
dress the  Casper  Kiwanis  Club  today. 

Goias  was  chosen  as  the  partner  for  Wyo- 
ming. Fleetwood  said,  because  it  Is  a  cattle- 
raising  State  in  the  grassy  pampas  of  south- 
ern Brazil  and  is  similar  to  the  economy  of 
Wyoming  in  many  respects. 

Like  Wyoming,  it  Is  rich  in  resources  but 
remote  from  markets. 

Many  other  States  in  the  United  States 
have  been  matched  with  states  In  South 
American  countries  in  a  widespread  effort  to 
help  people  to  help  themselves  and  promote 
bettor  understanding  between  Americans  and 
Latin  Americans,  Fleetwood  said. 

A  grade  school  in  Arlington,  Va.,  recently 
raised  $195  which  was  sent  to  a  small  village 
high  in  the  Ande.<!  Mountains  of  Peru  and 
was  used  by  the  villagers  to  purchase  a  roof 
for  a  school  they  built  with  their  own  hands. 
Somewhere  else  in  the  United  States,  a  civic 
organization  gives  $20  to  purchase  Coleman 
lanterns  for  use  by  a  night  literacy  class  In 
Latin  America. 

This  Is  the  type  of  make-sense  aid  pro- 
gram Wyoming  is  involved  with  In  her  part- 
nership with  the  State  of  Goias  In  Brazil, 
according  to  Fleetwood. 

Fleetwood  stresses  that  this  part  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program  Is  not  a  Gov- 
ernment project. 

He  says.  "This  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  the  29  States  In  the  United 
States  and  29  sister  areas  In  Latin  America. 
It  Is  designed  to  bring  about  a  necessary 
understanding  between  the  people,  the  little 
people  who  are  not  reached  by  other  pro- 
grams." 

"Our  office,"  Fleetwood  says,  "is  one  of  the 
smallest  in  Washington,  D.C.  (it  has  only 
seven  employees),  and  acts  as  a  catalyst  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  partner  States." 

"For  example  the  people  of  a  town  in  Golas 
build  a  school.  They  go  so  far  and  then 
simply  cannot  raise  the  money  for  the  black- 
boards or  the  roof.  This  is  where  the  part- 
nership begins  to  work.  A  civic  club,  or  a 
school  In  Wyoming  could  take  this  as  an 
Impact  project  and  raise  the  funds.  We 
guarantee  the  Item,  be  It  at  a  cost  of  850  or 
$500.  reaches  the  people  it  is  Intended  for, 
and  we  prove  It  to  the  organization." 

He  said  Wyoming  had  been  a  participant 
of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  Program  since 
March,  but  that  the  State  project  had  been 
slow  In  getting  started. 

Fleetwood  was  invited  to  the  State  by  the 
Wyoming  chairman  of  the  program,  Harry 
McMillan  of  Rlverton.  McMillan  has  sched- 
uled a  meeting  in  Laramie  In  the  near  future 
in  an  attempt  to  get  the  Wyoming  program 
underway. 


Although  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has 
been  criticized,  Fleetwood  said,  much  of  this 
criticism  overlooks  the  fact  that,  before  a 
project  can  bear  fruit,  there  must  be  a  proper 
foundation.  And  this,  he  said,  is  what  is 
being  done. 

"Comparisons  of  this  program  with  the 
Marshall  plan  are  unfair  because  the  Marshall 
plan  had  a  proper  base  to  begin  with." 

Fleetwood  indicated  that  the  local  Lions 
Club  and  the  school  system  had  expressed 
interest  in  assuring  responsibility  for  self- 
help  projects  for  the  people  of  the  Brazilian 
state  of  Goias. 

He  said  a  four-man  team  of  Wyoming 
residents  had  already  traveled  to  Brazil  to 
study  Wyoming's  partner  state  and  attempt 
to  determine  what  areas  of  need  should  be 
dealt  with. 

"The  two  states,  Wyoming  and  Golas,  are 
similar,"  Fleetwood  said,  "in  that  both  are 
Inland  areas,  and  they  have  similar  econo- 
mic features." 

He  disclosed  that  Brazilian  members  of 
4-S.  which  is  comparable  to  America's  4-H 
movement,  will  travel  to  Wyoming  soon  to 
study  farming  and  ranching  methods  here. 

"It  Is  a  two-way  street,"  Fleetwood  stated. 
"The  people  of  the  United  States  will  derive 
benefits  from  the  program  In  that  teachers 
from  these  countries  will  be  available  to 
American  school  systems  to  upgrade  high 
school  and  junior  high  school  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  language  classes.  The  people  In 
the  Latin  American  States  will  also  extend 
cultural  benefits  to  Americans." 

Fleetwood  said  any  church  group,  civic 
organization  or  school  could  participate  in 
the  Partnership  project.  He  added,  no  proj- 
ect Is  too  small  to  be  of  some  Importance 
to  the  people  in  these  areas. 


[From  the  Laramie  (Wyo.)  Dally  Boomerang, 

Jan.  22,   1966] 

District  op  Columbia  Official  Works  for 

Program 

(By  Vern  Shelton) 

Wade  B.  Fleetwood,  associate  director  of 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  program,  visited 
in  Laramie  Friday  to  stir  interest  in  a  unique 
people-to-people  mutual  assistance  program. 

Following  up  on  work  started  by  others 
a  year  ago.  Fleetwood  contacted  city,  school 
and  University  of  Wyoming  officials  to  .sup- 
port the  efforts  of  the  Wyoming  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  Committee. 

The  State  committee  was  formed  after 
five  Wyoming  residents  returned  from  a  2- 
week  trip  to  the  State  of  Goias  In  Brazil  in 
March. 

Like  similar  organizations  In  28  other 
States,  the  committee  is  designed  to  provide 
direct  self-help  aid  to  people  in  a  specific 
Latin  American  locality  in  support  of  the 
more  broadly  based  and  long-term  aid  ren- 
dered to  the  governments  through  the  Fed- 
eral Alliance  for  Progress  program. 

In  Wyoming,  efforts  are  being  made  to 
enlist  the  help  of  civic  clubs,  business  and 
professional  groups,  schools  and  private 
citizens  to  provide  specific  aid  for  specific 
projects  in  Golas  State,  Fleetwood  explained. 

Examples  of  projects  undertaken  in  other 
parts  of  South  America  by  other  groups  In- 
clude providing  a  generator  for  lighting  a 
village  school  for  night  students,  providing 
a  pump  to  raise  water  after  a  village  has 
built  a  community  center  and  dug  a  well  for 
a  supply  of  pure  water  and  sending  a  lack- 
hammer  unit  to  help  in  the  construction  of 
farm-to-market  or  feeder  roads  In  an  out- 
lying district. 

Plans  are  now  being  formulated  to  bring 
four  4-S  (4-H)  leaders  to  Wyoming  to  live 
with  rural  families  6  weeks  to  observe  meth- 
ods oJ  farm  and  ranch  operation.  Harry 
McMillan  of  Rlverton,  one  of  the  five  who 
traveled  to  Golas  last  year,  said  Friday. 

The  mutual  assistance  program  Is  a  two- 
way  street,  both  men  stated.  A  disease- 
resistant  tomato  found  in  Bolivia  saved  the 


Utah  tomato  Industry  from  the  threat  of 
a  leaf  blight  some  yean  ago. 

Not  an  adoption  or  an  "old  clothes"  pro- 
gram, the  Partners  for  the  Alliance  provides 
a  channel  through  which  United  States  and 
Latin  American  groups  can  help  people  help 
themselves  through  small  projects  outside 
official  channels.  Fleetwood  stressed. 

"The  office  In  Washington  is  serving  as  an 
agency  to  help  bring  private  groups  in  Wy- 
oming and  Goias  together,"  Fleetwood 
added.  "Once  that  Is  accomplished,  we 
step  back  but  still  continue  to  give  service 
and  assistance  upon  request." 

Fleetwood  plans  to  talk  before  school  and 
civic  groups  at  Casper  and  Cheyenne  before 
returning  to  Washington  early  next  week. 
Project  work  will  be  continued  In  the  State 
by  the  Wyoming  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
Committee. 

Members  of  the  committee  Include  Eton 
C.  Hawley,  associate  professor  of  modern 
languages  at  the  University  of  Wyoming,  and 
M.  C.  Mundell,  dean  of  the  Unlversitv  of 
Wyoming  College  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 

IProm  the  Casper  (Wvo.)  Star-Tribune.  Jan. 

23,  1966) 

Brennan  Heads  Alliance  Plan 

Harry  McMillan,  of  Rlverton,  State  chair- 
man of  the  Wyoming  Partners  for  the  Alli- 
ance Program,  announced  today  the  com- 
mittee appointment  of  the  new  State  chair- 
man, Edwin  C.  Brennan,  of  Casper  Mc- 
Millan will  remain  on  the  State  committee 
as  its  chief  adviser. 

Brennan  teaches  social  studies  at  Natrona 
County  High  School. 

He  stated  that  his  services  will  be  avail- 
able to  help  any  of  Wyoming's  community 
organizations  that  might  be  interested  in 
funding  one  of  the  self-help  projects  in 
Wyoming's  partner  SUte  of  Golas.  Brazil. 

Brennan  stated  further  that  many  orga- 
nizations here  In  Wyoming  are  already  con- 
sidering projects  such  as  the  purchase  of 
desks  and  chairs  for  an  elementary  school, 
a  sterilizer  for  a  rural  village  hospital,  and 
sports  equipment  for  a  small  back  country 
high  school. 

Brennan  said  that  people  are  excited  about 
this  self-help  program  because  it  is  a  direct 
exchange  between  peoples  and  their  real 
problems  and  the  mutual  solution  of  these 
problems. 

(From  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)   State  Tribune, 

Jan.  24.  19661 

Partners    of    Allunce    Head    Speaking    to 

Local  Students 

Wade  B.  Fleetwood,  associate  director  of 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  program,  Wash- 
ington. D.C,  is  in  Cheyenne  speaking  to  high 
school  students  and  service  clubs  on  the 
facets  of  the  program. 

He  said  It  Is  hoped  that  more  State  groups 
will  be  interested  in  helping  with  Impact  like 
projects  for  Wyoming's  sister  State  Golas,  In 
Brazil. 

He  announced  that  Edwin  C.  Brennan. 
Casper,  has  been  named  new  Wyoming  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  chairman  to  succeed 
Harry  McMillan,  Rlverton. 

Fleetwood  will  speak  to  classes  in  social 
studies  at  2  p.m.  tomorrow  at  East  High 
School  and  will  address  a  general  assembly  at 
Central  High  School  at  8:30  a.m. 

At  noon,  he  will  sp>eak  to  the  Cheyenne 
Lions  Club  at  the  Plains  Hotel. 

He  said  that  Casper  and  Laramie  groups 
have  undertaken  about  2S  projects  to  help 
in  this  unique  people-to-pecple  program. 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  program  un- 
der the  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  designed  to 
help  countries  in  this  hemisphere  who  have 
helped  themselves.  It  concerns  itself  with 
a  general  flow  of  people,  knowledge,  and 
funds  between  North  and  South  America  to 
further  understanding  and  to  reach  out  to 
the  man  in  the  rural  and  slum  areas  who  Is 
attempting  to  help  himself,  Fleetwood  said 
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Laat  April,  a  team  from  Wyoming  traveled 
to  Brazil  under  the  program.  And,  In  June 
two  men  from  Brazil  vUlted  here  prior  to  the 
Plrit  Inter-Amerlcan  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
Conference  In  Waahlngton.  DC.  The  Chey- 
enne Llona  Club  has  been  active  In  the 
project. 

Fleetwood  said  that  many  interesting  pro- 
grama  are  developing  at  thU  time.  One  is  a 
scheduled  trip  of  Oolas,  Brazil,  4-8  (4-H) 
youngsters  to  live  on  Wyoming  farms  and 
ranches  to  learn  techniques  In  agriculture 
and  animal  husbandry. 

Ckilas  matches  Wyoming  In  topography 
and  economic  structure,  he  said. 

He  said  that  the  response  of  Wyomlngltes 
and  the  American  people  in  the  29-State 
program  Is  evidence  of  the  desire  of  the 
American  people  to  assist  those  who  are  help- 
ing themselves. 

Some  of  the  projects  are  providing  lanterns 
for  night  classes,  a  pump  for  a  well,  a  roof 
for  a  school,  blackboards  for  slum  schools. 
and  a  blood  bank  refrigerator. 


LEAGUES  OP  WOMEN  VOTERS  IN 
SUBURBAN  AREAS  OP  METROPOL- 
ITAN CHICAGO  OPPOSE  DIRKSEN 
ROTTEN  BOROUGH  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  20  lo- 
cal Leagues  of  Women  Voters  in  the 
northern  part  of  Illinois  have  written  me 
of  their  informed  and  determined  oppo- 
sition to  any  constitutional  amendment 
to  overturn  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sions on  one  man,  one  vote. 

In  the  last  2  weeks,  I  have  been  en- 
couraged and,  frankly,  inspired  by  the 
letters  which  the  presidents  of  the  fol- 
lowing local  leagues  have  addressed  to 
me:  Downers  Grove,  Elmhurst,  Elmwood 
Park,  Evanston,  Freeport,  Geneva.  Glen- 
coe,  Glen  EUyn,  Glenview,  Hazel  Crest, 
Highland  Park,  Hinsdale,  LaGrange  and 
LaOrange  Park,  Oak  Park-River  For- 
est, Palatine,  Park  Forest,  Skokie, 
Wheaton,  WLnnetka,  and  Woodstock- 
McHenry. 

Anyone  who  knows  Illinois  will  imme- 
mediately  recognize  that  these  largely 
suburban  areas  of  the  State  are  not  those 
that  give  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
the  largest  majorities.  That  is  one  rea- 
son why  these  letters  are  so  encouraging. 
They  are  not  letters  Inspired  by  a  mil- 
lion-dollar public  relations  campaign 
such  as  that  now  being  pushed  by  Whit- 
taker  and  Baxer  for  the  sponsors  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment.  These  letters  are 
the  result  of  at  least  1  year  of  thorough 
study  by  the  local  memberships  in  the 
league.  They  represent  an  informed 
understanding  that  the  fair  apportion- 
ment of  the  State  legislatures  will  at 
last  permit  the  legislatures  to  take  their 
Intended  vigorous  place  as  partners  in 
the  Federal  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  each  of  these  letters  be  printed 
In  full  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LXAOTTK  or  WOKXN  VoTCU, 

Doum«rt  Orov,  III.,  January  24. 1988. 
8«iimtor  Paui.  XX>vqulm, 
Setiat*  Oglet  Building. 
WaihtHffton,  D.C. 

DS4B  Sbmatob  DouoLAa:  We  urge  you  to 
oontlnua  your  opposition  to  any  constitu- 


tional amendment  concerning  apportion- 
ment. After  a  thorough  study  and  consensus 
by  the  league  ( all  over  the  country ) .  we  feel 
that  the  U.S.  Constitution  should  not  be 
amended  hastily  or  without  due  considera- 
tion because  of  an  "unpopular"  court  deci- 
sion, and  that  individual  rights  now  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution  should  not  be 
weakened  or  abridged. 

Apportionment  substantially  on  popula- 
tion, we  believe,  will  strengthen  State  gov- 
ernment by  insuring  State  legislatures  that 
are  more  representative  of  people  wherever 
they  live 

In  arriving  at  national   consensus.  It   ap- 
peared that  there  Is  no  significant  variation 
in  the  way  members  m  different  parts  of  the 
country  feel  about  this  issue. 
Respectfully. 

Rae  Sedlet, 

President. 

League  of  Women-  Voters, 
Elmhurst.  111..  February  1,  1966. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wasliingto?i,  D  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Douglas:  .A.s  you  know, 
the  League  o:'  Womer.  Voters  of  the  United 
States  has  taken  a  stand  concerning  the  ap- 
portionment of  Bute  legislatures.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  recei.t  .\pportlonment  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  should  be  main- 
tained. This  means  that  the  national  or- 
ganization of  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
has  received  from  individual  leagues  all  over 
the  country  a  cle.ir  Linci  broad  consensus  In 
favor  of  the  democr.itlc  principle  of  one 
man.  one  vote. 

It  is  now  the  great  pleasure  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  Elmhurst,  III.,  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  position  in  this 
matter  and  to  indicate  our  strong  support  of 
that  position. 

We  found  it  particularly  interesting  that 
In  Illinois  the  support  for  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  came  in  equal  strength  from 
all  parts  of  the  State — urban  and  rural — 
and  we  hope  that  the  mail  of  the  other 
elected  oiTicials  from  Illinois  will  be  impres- 
sively indicative  of  this  situation. 

Ruth  V.  Ostfeld. 

President. 


League  op  Women  Voters, 
Elmwood  Park,  111,  January   15,  1966. 
Hon.  Paul  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Douglas:  The  Elmwood 
Park  League  of  Women  Voters  studied  ap- 
portionment of  State  legislatures,  as  many 
other  leagues  did,  and  heartily  support  the 
league's  national  consensus  on  apportion- 
ment. We  are  happy  to  report  that  there 
was   no   urban-rural    or   geographic   split. 

We  believe  that  State  legislatures  should 
be  apportioned  substantially  on  population. 
as  established  by  a  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  We,  therefore,  are  opposed 
to  an  amendment  to  the  US.  Constitution 
which  would  allow  for  consideration  of  fac- 
tors other  than  population  in  apportioning 
either  or  both  houses  of  State  legislatures. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Johnson, 

President. 

League  op  Women  Voters. 
Evanston.  III..  January  28.  1966. 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deak  Senator  Douglas  :  Those  of  us  In  the 
EWanston  League  of  Women  Voters  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  consensus 
repwrt  as  Issued  by  the  National  Board  on 
the  subject  of  "Reapportionment". 

As  you  Icnow,  this  was  an  "emergency" 
Item  adopted  by  the  league,  and  consequent- 
ly was  studied  over  a  relatively  short  period 


of  time.  Our  league  was  divided  as  to  the 
basic  question.  Some  felt  it  was,  "What  is 
the  proper  plan  of  apportionment?"  Others 
felt  that  it  was,  "Who  should  have  the  right 
to  decide  the  plan  of  apportionment?"  Be 
that  as  It  may,  within  our  league.  80  percent 
favored  no  amendment  mainly  because  they 
favored  the  use  one  man.  one  vote.  The  re- 
maining 20  percent  also  favored  the  use  of 
one  man,  one  vote  (at  least  here  In  Illinois | 
but  felt  strongly  that  the  decision  should  be 
left  to  the  people  within  the  Individual 
States. 

There  has  been  a  great  amount  of  Interest 
in  this  issue  within  our  league.    We  are  now 
anxiously     awaiting    further     developments 
both  In  the  courts  and  In  Washington. 
Sincerely, 

Mas.  Peter  R.  Sawees, 
Chairman,  Apportionment  Committee. 


League  of  Women  Voters. 
Freeport.  III..  January  28,  1966. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Senate  Building, 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Sen.\tor:  The  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  Freeport  favors  maintaining  the 
standard  of  basing  representation  In  State 
legislatures  substantially  on  population. 

We  believe  In  the  principle  of  equality  of 
vote  regardless  of  residence,  race,  economic 
factors,  education,  etc.  We  do  not  want  to 
start  the  precedent  of  passing  constitutional 
amendments  to  change  rulings  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  a  poor  and  possibly  danger- 
ous action. 

The  League  nationally  has  just  m.ide  this 
study  and  evaluation  of  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation In  State  legislatures  and  nation- 
wide It  came  to  agreement.  There  Is  no  sig- 
nificant variation  In  the  way  league  mem- 
bers In  different  parts  of  the  country  feel 
about  the  Issue. 

Your  consideration  of  these  facts  will  be 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Grace  Stroud. 

Pre.sident. 


League  op  Women  Voters. 
Geneva,  III.,  January  26, 1966. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  As  you  are  aware 
by  now,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  fol- 
lowing a  nationwide  study  of  the  problem, 
believes  that  both  houses  of  State  legisla- 
tures should  be  apportioned  substantially 
on  population. 

We  members  of  the  league  here  In  Geneva 
Joined  In  this  study  and  arrived  at  conclu- 
sions which  agree  with  the  national  league 
position.  We  support  your  endeavors  to  op- 
pose a  constitutional  amendment  on  appor- 
tionment. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Jean  Burton, 

President. 

League  of  Women  Voters, 
Glencoe,  III.,  January  19, 1966 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  The  Glencoe 
League  of  Women  Voters  believes  that  both 
houses  of  State  legislatures  should  be  ap- 
portioned substantially  on  population.  We 
also  believe  the  U.S.  Constitution  should  not 
be  amended  to  allow  for  consideration  of  fac- 
tors other  than  population. 

I  have  noted  that  you  are  opposed  to  such 
an  amendment  and  urge  your  continued 
support. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Kathstn  J.  Kaises, 

President. 
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League  of  Women  Voters, 
Glen  EUyn.  III.,  January  21, 1966. 
Hon.  Paul  Douglas, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Douglas:  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  recent  consensus  Is  national 
on  apportionment  of  State  legislatures.  It 
truly  represents  all  geographic  areas  both 
rural  and  urban.  In  this  consensiis  the 
league  was  solid  In  their  suppwrt  of  one-man, 
one-vote. 

We  therefore  urge  you  to  support  the  ex- 
isting constitutional  apportionment  of  State 
legislatures.  To  hastily  amend  such  a  Su- 
preme Court  decision  can  only  weaken  the 
structure  of  our  State  government. 

Each  person's  vote  Is  sacred  and  should  be 
of  equal  value  and  this  can  only  be  served 
by  the  standard  of  population  measurement. 
There  Is  sufBclent  leeway  for  districting  to 
provide  for  local  diversities. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Betty  Rafelson, 

President. 

LE.AGUE  op  Women  Voters, 
Glenview,  III..  January  22,  1966. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  has  reached  full  agreement  on 
the  principle  of  one-man,  one-vote,  a  posl- 
tioii  with  which  we  are  sure  you  are  in  ac- 
cord. Here  in  Glenview,  our  members  are 
Joining  the  national  league  in  opposition 
to  any  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  permit  other  bases  for  apportionment 
of  State  legislatures. 

We    earnestly  hope   you   will    continue   to 
oppose  any  amendment  with  this  Intent. 
Yours  most  respectfully, 

Frances  Wilmot, 

President. 

League  of  Women  Voters, 
Highland  Park,  III..  January  21,  1966. 
Hon.  Paux  H.  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas  :  The  Highland  Park 
League  was  one  of  the  1,200  local  leagues 
throughout  the  country  which  participated 
m  the  study  of  apportionment  of  State  legis- 
latures. A  good  and  Informed  percentage  of 
our  500  Highland  Park  members  participated 
in  the  study  and  our  position  very  closely 
correlates  to  the  thinking  of  that  of  league 
members  throughout  the  country. 

By  nearly  unanimous  decision,  our  mem- 
bers support  the  Supreme  Court  standard  of 
1  man,  1  vote,  and  oppose  any  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  restrict  the  stand- 
ard as  set  by  the  Court.  Our  members  agreed 
with  the  Court's  Interpretation  of  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  Individual  to  have  a 
vote  equal  in  power  to  that  of  other  Indi- 
viduals. Our  members  agreed  that  the  ma- 
jority within  a  State  should  have  effective 
voting  strength  In  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature. And.  they  felt  that  sufficient  histor- 
ical perspective  and  demonstrable  problems. 
If  any  should  result,  should  precede  the  con- 
sideration of  a  Federal  amendment  on  this 
subject. 

As  a  point  of  Interest,  our  local  committee 
responsible  for  directing  the  study  In  High- 
land Park  started  with  many  divergent  points 
of  view.  After  Intensive  and  diligent  study 
they  each  came  to  the  same  position,  as 
stated  above. 

Your  leadership  role  In  the  country  is  in- 
deed Invaluable  and  I  hope  that  the  thought- 
ful opinion  of  our  membership  will  help  you 
to  determine  yoior  own  action  on  this  Im- 
portant Issue. 

Sincerely  yours, 

June  Janis, 

President. 


League  op  Women  Voters, 
Hazel  Crest.  III.,  January  26.  1966. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  We  In  Hazel  Crest 
are  very  much  aware  of  your  efforts  opposing 
any  constitutional  amendment  to  the  Na- 
tional Constitution  to  permit  States  to  ap- 
portion one  house  on  a  basis  other  than 
population. 

Our  league  has  Just  fi.nlshed  an  intensive 
study  of  the  matter  and  reached  the  con- 
clusion— as  did  most  of  the  leagues  In  the 
country — that  such  an  amendment  would 
not  be  desirable.  We  firmly  believe  that  both 
houses  of  a  State  legislature  must  be  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  population  alone. 

We  commend  you  on  your  efforts  opposing 
an  amendment. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Phyllis  Galloway, 

President. 


League  op  Women  Voters, 
Hinsdale.  III.,  January  26,  1966. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  During  the  past 
summer  and  fall,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  Hinsdale,  as  well  as  leagues 
throughout  the  United  States,  has  been 
studying  the  question  of  apportionment  In 
State  legislatures.  Stemming  from  this  na- 
tionwide study,  the  board  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  United  States  has 
stated  that  Its  members  believe  that  both 
houses  of  State  legislatures  should  be  ap- 
portioned substantially  on  the  basis  of  pop- 
ulation. 

The  members  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  Hinsdale  came  to  this  conclusion 
since  we  feel  that  this  Is  the  fairest  way 
to  assure  that  each  person's  vote  has  equal 
value  In  our  democratic  and  representative 
system  of  government. 

We  appreciate  your  efforts  to  have  this 
standard  of  apportionment  maintained. 
Since  the  league  has  taken  thlj  position,  we 
win  be  engaged  in  an  aotlve  program  oppos- 
ing any  amendment  which  would  change 
this  standard  of  apportionment. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Barbara  R.  Vooel, 

President. 


League  op  Women  Voters, 
La  Grange.  III..  January  22,  1966. 
Hon.  Paul   H.  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  La  Grange  and  La  Grange 
Park  believes  that  both  houses  of  State  leg- 
islatures should  be  apportioned  substanti- 
ally on  population.  We  therefore  oppose 
amending  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  allow 
consideration  of  other  factors. 

Our  concern  for  maintaining  the  popula- 
tion standard  established  by  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  stems  from  our  belief  that 
each  citizen's  vote  must  be  of  equal  value 
In  a  democratic  and  representative  Govern- 
ment such  as  ours.  These  court  decisions 
would  not  have  been  made  except  In  the 
face  of  longstanding  injustices  In  the  ap- 
portioning of  State  legislatures.  It  Is  our 
hope  that  under  the  population  standard 
each  State  government  will  become  more 
representative  of  all  Its  people. 

Knowing  of  your  stand  In  opposition  to 
constitutional  change  In  this  regard,  we 
want  you  to  know  that  our  conscientious 
study  of  the  one-man,  one-vote  Issue  has 
led  us  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Olive  A.  Vandke  Wal, 

President. 


League  op  Women  Voters, 
Oak  Park-River  Forest,  III.. 

January  27, 1966. 
Hon.  Paul  W.  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Buiding. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Douglas:  The  members  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  Oak  Park  and 
River  Forest,  111.,  In  a  recent  consensus  of  Its 
membership,  wishes  to  Join  with  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States  In  their 
position  that  both  houses  of  State  legislatures 
should  be  apportioned  substantially  on  popu- 
lation. We  are  convinced  that  this  standard, 
established  by  recent  apportionment  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court,  should  be 
maintained  and  that  the  U.S.  Constitution 
should  not  be  amended  to  allow  for  con- 
sideration of  factors  other  than  population  In 
apportioning  either  or  both  bouses  of  State 
legislatures. 

We  feel  that  a  p)opulatlon  standard  Is  the 
fairest  and  most  equitable  way  of  assuring 
that  each  man's  vote  is  of  equal  value  in  a 
democratic  and  representative  system  of 
government.  Other  considerations  influenc- 
ing league  decisions  are  that  the  U.S. 
Constitution  should  not  be  amended  hastily 
or  without  due  consideration,  and  that  In- 
dividual rights  now  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution should  not  be  weakened  or 
abridged. 

The  league  as  a  whole  has  Just  made  this 
study  and  evaluation  of  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation in  State  legislatures.  It  came  to 
agreement  nationwide,  and  there  Is  no 
significant  variation  in  the  way  league  mem- 
bers In  different  parts  of  the  country  feel 
about  the  issue. 

The  league  hopes  that  by  maintaining  a 
population  standard.  State  government  may 
be  strengthened  by  Insuring  that  State  legis- 
latures are  more  representative  of  people 
wherever  they  live.  Finally,  the  league  feels 
certain  that  the  term  substantially  used  In 
Supreme  Court  decisions  allows  adequate  lee- 
way for  districting  to  provide  for  any  neces- 
sary local  diversities. 
Sincerely. 

Dorothy  Tamminen. 

President. 

League   op   Women   Voters, 
Palatine,  III.,  January  21, 1966. 
Hon.  Paul  Douglas. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  This  winter  the 
Leagues  of  Women  Voters  throughout  the 
country  have  studied  apportionment  of  State 
legislatures,  and  very  recently  have  agreed 
upon  decisions  that  we  may  all  act  upon. 

Our  combined  forces,  the  leagues  through- 
out the  United  States,  have  reached  these 
conclusions: 

1.  That  both  houses  of  State  legislatures 
should  be  apportioned  substantially  on  pop- 
ulation. 

2.  That  the  standard  established  by  re- 
cent apportionment  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  should  be  maintained  and  that  the 
U.S.  Constitution  should  not  be  amended  to 
allow  for  consideration  of  facts  other  than 
population  in  apportioning  either  or  both 
houses  of  the  State  legislature. 

3.  That  the  population  standard  Is  the 
fairest  and  most  equitable  way  of  assuring 
that  each  man's  vote  Is  of  equal  value  In  a 
democratic  and  representative  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

4.  That  the  Constitution  should  not  be 
amended  hastily  and  without  due  considera- 
tion because  of  an  unpopular  Court  deci- 
sion, and  that  Individual  rights  now  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution  should  not  be 
weakened  or  abridged. 

We  hope  you  will  weigh  these  league  po- 
sitions and  when  the  proper  time  comes, 
hope  you  will  be  willing  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  authority  of  the  Supreme 
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Court  la  seeing  to  It  that  apportionment  be 
■ubstantlally  on  the  baala  of  population. 
Sincerely  youra, 

Omjuc*  L.  BaowN, 

Preaident. 

Lxaoux  or  Womxn  VoTzas, 
Park  Forest,  III.,  January  25,  1966. 
Hon.  Padi.  Douolas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wattiington,  D.C. 

Dkab  SaitAToa  DoiroLAa:  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  Park  Forest  believes  that 
apportionment  of  both  houses  of  State  legls- 
Iat\irea  should  be  baaed  substantially  on  pop- 
ulation, and  that  the  n.S.  Constitution 
abould  not  be  amended  to  allow  any  other 
factors  to  be  considered. 

We  commend  your  efforts  In  previous  ses- 
sions to  defeat  amendment  proposals,  and 
trust  that  you  will  continue  to  uphold  the 
Supreme  Court's  principle  of  one  man,  one 
vote 

Thank  you. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Mrs.  Jamzs  R.  Coxttai.,  President. 

Lxagt;*  or  Woa<ZN  Voxras. 
Skokie,  III.,  January  23.  1966. 
Hon.  Patti.  Dooolas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wasfiington,  D.C. 

DcAa  SxNAToa  Douglas:  Tou  have  already 
been  Informed  that  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  SUtes  has  taken  a  po- 
sition for  maintaining  the  one-man,  one-vote 
basis  of  apportioning  both  house  of  State 
leglslatxires. 

To  this  I  would  like  to  add  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Skokie 
heartily  concur  In  this  position  and  will  sup- 
port your  efforts  to  oppose  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  change  this  basis. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Blanchk  HissH,  President. 

Lbagox  or  Women  Voters, 
Woodstock-ilcHenry,  III..  January  26, 1968. 
Hon.  Paxtl  Dououtf , 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  SsMAToa  DonoLAs:  As  president  of 
the  Woodstock-McHenry  League  of  Women 
Voters,  I  wish  to  Inform  you,  that  after  a 
thorough  study  of  the  problem  of  apportion- 
ment, our  group  reached  consensus  support- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  one  man. 
one  vote. 

We  feel  that  any  legislation,  abrogating 
or  permitting  the  abrogation,  in  any  house 
of  the  legislature  of  any  SUte.  of  this  prin- 
ciple In  any  way,  shape,  or  form,  would  be 
doing  a  dlaaervlce  to  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy and  to  the  voters  of  these  United 
SUtas. 

Therefore,  we  iirge  you  to  continue  the 
fight  against  any  legislation  which  would 
leave  the  door  open  to  any  State  to  redls- 
trlct  any  ho\ise  of  their  legislature  on  any 
other  principle  than  one  man,  one  vote,  that 
may  come  before  the  Senate. 
Toun  very  truly, 

Pxaai.  L.  MrrASRixo, 

President. 

The  Lkaottx  or  Wokkk  Voms, 

Wheaton,  III.,  February  1,  1966. 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  SxNAToa  DouoLAS:  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  United  SUtes.  after 
study  and  discussion  by  its  members,  has 
reached  the  consensiu  that  both  houses  of 
State  legislatures  should  be  apportioned 
■ubetantlally  on  population. 

Whaaton  league  members  were  concerned 
that  State  government  may  be  strengthened, 
and  hope  that  by  maintaining  a  population 
standard  legislatures  will  be  more  repre- 
sentative of  people,  wherever  they  live.    The 


Wheaton  vocal  minority  who  did  not  agree 
with  the  "population  only"  standard  did  not 
feel,  however,  that  the  Constitution  should 
be  amended  at  this  time. 

Because  of  their  study  and  interest  in  ap- 
portionment, league  members  are  watching 
with  Interest  the  parliamentary  maneuver- 
Ings  in  Washington. 

Very  truly  yoxirs. 

Shelia  D.  Sidlbs. 

President. 

League  or  Women  Voters. 
Winnetka.  III.,  January  23,  1966. 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senatob  Douglas:  The  Winnetka 
League  of  Women  Voters  has  been  studying 
the  question  of  apportionment  of  State  leg- 
islatures since  last  summer. 

Initially  some  members  leaned  toward  the 
so-called  little  Federal  plan,  more  of  them 
favored  the  one-man.  one-vote  theory.  In 
the  end  the  great  majority  has  concluded 
that  the  principle  of  substantial  equality  of 
representation  that  orlRlnally  obtained  in 
our  country  should  still  be  governing  in 
State  senates  as  well  as  in  the  lower  houses. 

We  know  that  you  feel  the  same  way  and 
would  agree  with  us  In  your  opposition  to 
any  Federal  amendments  which  wotild  be 
contrary  to  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
this  matter. 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Wn.LiAM  A.  Maoie. 

I  Presidenf. 


CORRECTION  OF  A  REPORT  IN  TIME 
MAGAZINE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  find- 
ing In  last  week's  issue  of  Time  maga- 
zine an  incorrect  reference  to  the  amend- 
ments which  I,  with  Senator  Morse  as 
cosponsor.  plan  to  introduce  to  the  mili- 
tary authorization  bill,  I  sent  the  fol- 
lowing telegram: 

HEDLET  DONOVdX, 

Editor-in-Chief.  Time.  Inc., 
New  York.  NY.: 

Since  my  proposed  amendment  concerning 
draftees  for  southeast  Asia  and  the  accom- 
panying statement  giving  my  reasons  for  It 
were  in  the  Senate  Press  Gallery  on  Tues- 
day, January  25.  and  were  printed  In  the 
Conckessional  Record  on  January  26,  It  is 
difBcult  to  understand  how  Time  in  Its  cover 
story  in  the  February  4  issue  could  so  mis- 
represent It.  You  say:  "Democratic  Sen- 
ators Eknest  Grueninc,  of  Alaska,  and 
WaTne  Morse,  of  Oregon,  went  so  far  as  to 
propose  that  the  Government  be  prohibited 
from  sending  a  single  draftee  to  Vietnam 
unless  he  actually  volunteers  for  duty  there." 
Wholly  incorrect.  My  amendment,  cospon- 
sored  by  Senator  Morse,  provided  that  Con- 
gress would  have  to  approve  sending  draftees 
to  southeast  Asia.  We  considered  It  de- 
sirable that  Congress  participate  In  a  de- 
cision of  such  Importance  since  the  escalated 
and  undeclared  war  In  Vietnam  Is  Justified 
wholly  by  the  White  House  drafted  resolution 
of  August  1964.  which  both  Senator  Morse 
and  I  voted  against  and  which  In  our  Judg- 
ment does  not  necessarily  represent  the  atti- 
tude of  Congress  today  We  feel  Congress 
should  share  responsibility  with  the  Execu- 
tive and  since  it  is  clear  that  the  President 
does  not  Intend  to  ask  for  a  declaration  of 
war  this  appeared  to  us  as  the  best  method 
of  getting  the  Congress  on  record.  The 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

"During  any  period  that  any  armed  force 
of  the  United  States  is  engaged  In  armed 
conflict  or  hostilities  in  southeast  Asia,  no 
person  who  Is  a  member  of  that  armed  force 
serving  on  active  duty  by  virtue  of  Invol- 
untary Induction  under  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act  shall  be  as- 


signed to  perform  duty  In  such  area,  unless 
(1)  such  person  volunteers  for  service  in 
such  area,  or  (2)  the  Congress  hereafter  au- 
thorizes by  law  the  assignment  to  duty  in 
southeast  Asia  of  persons  involuntarily  in- 
ducted Into  such  Armed  Forces." 

Ernest  GRtrENiNC, 

U.S.  Senator. 

One  of  the  Time  staff  phoned  and 
asked  me  to  accept  an  altered  version  of 
my  telegram  which  In  my  judgment  was 
not  adequate.  Later  I  was  informed  that 
in  these  circumstances  Time  would  pub- 
lish no  correction. 

To  keep  the  record  straight  I  am  mak- 
ing this  statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  The  essential  point  which  Time 
missed  is  that  the  amendment  would  not 
forbid  sending  of  draftees  to  southeast 
Asia.  It  would  permit  their  going  only 
after  approval  by  the  Congress.  My  rea- 
sons were  set  forth  in  my  statement  on 
the  floor  on  January  26  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  statement  with 
its  exhibits  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  have  for  nearly 
2  years  opposed  our  military  interven- 
tion in  southeast  Asia,  and  feel  that  no 
Americans  should  be  sent  into  combat 
there,  I  believe  that  draftees  deserve  a 
special  consideration  before  their  com- 
mitment to  an  undeclared  war,  and  that 
the  Congress  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  record  its  position  beyond  its  approval 
of  the  White  House  resolution  of  August 
10.  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  exhibits  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Draftees  Shottld  Not  Be  Sent  to  Southeast 
Asia    Involuntarily    WrrHouT    Congres- 
sional Approval — Amendments  to  Senate 
Bills  2791,  2792,  and  2793 

amendments    NOS.    481,    483.    AND    483 

Mr.  Gruening.  Madam  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse).  I  send  to  llie  desk 
three  proposed  amendments  to  bills — S.  2791, 
S.  2792,  and  S.  2793 — now  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Relations.  Those  bills 
authorize  additional  military  and  AID  pro- 
grams for  Vietnam.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  amendments  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
I  also  ask  that  these  amendments  He  on 
the  table  for  3  days,  to  give  others  an  op- 
portunity to  cosp>onsor  them,  and  that  they 
then  be  printed  and  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  PREsmiNO  OmcER.  The  amendments 
will  be  received,  printed,  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  amend- 
ments will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  Grueninc.  Madam  President.  I  am  of- 
fering these  amendments  to  all  three  bills 
because  there  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  at 
this  time  which  of  these  bills  will  first  come 
before  the  Senate  for  action  and  also  be- 
cause I  believe  that  they  should  be  consid- 
ered by  both  committees. 

These  three  amendments  are  Identical  and 
provide  simply  that  persons  drafted  into 
the  armed  services  should  not  be  sent  to 
southeast  Asia  involuntarily  without  con- 
gressional approval. 

On  August  20,  1965,  I  had  Intended  to 
offer  a  similar  amendment  to  the  defense  ap- 
propriation bill  then  pending  in  the  Senate. 
That  morning  the  President  asked  to  see  me 
at  the  White  Houae.  The  purpose  of  our 
meeting  was  to  enable  me  to  explain  to  the 
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President  in  detail  my  opposition  to  our 
military  involvement  In  Vietnam,  which  I 
had  been  voicing  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
for  a  year  and  a  half.  I  told  the  President 
that  I  disagreed  completely  with  his  admin- 
istration's position,  that  three  Presidents 
had  pledged  support  to  this  policy — that 
there  was  in  fact  no  national  pledge  or  an 
unavoidable  commitment — that  we  had  in 
laet  asked  ourselves  into  Vietnam.  I  also 
elaborated  on  my  other  reasons  for  believing 
that  our  involvement  was  folly — that  it  was 
a  war  we  could  not  win — that  continuation 
there  would  lead  to  greater  and  greater 
dlsa.ster. 

While  there,  after  I  expressed  my  views.  I 
told  hmi  I  intended  to  Introduce  an  amend- 
ment that  very  afternoon  forbidding  draftees 
to  be  sent  to  southeast  Asia  involuntarily 
without  the  consent  of  the  Congress.  The 
President  earnestly  urged  me  not  to  intro- 
duce the  amendment.  He  said  that  In  any 
event  no  draftees  would  be  sent  to  Vletnarn 
before  January.  After  repeating  his  request 
that  I  take  no  such  action,  he  said  that  if  we 
were  not  out  of  Vietnam  by  January,  I  would 
be  free  to  do  anything  I  pleased. 

In  view  of  the  President's  request  and  his 
statement  to  me:  "If  we  are  not  out  of  there 
by  January  you  can  do  anything  you  please," 
I  agreed  to  and  did  withhold  my  amendment. 

Immediately  upon  returning  to  my  office.  I 
sent  the  President  by  special  messenger  a 
copy  of  my  proposed  amendment  and  the  re- 
marks I  had  prepared  to  make  in  support  of 
my  amendment  on  that  afternoon.  Tliese  I 
transmitted  to  the  President  with  an  ac- 
companying letter.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  proposed  amendment,  my  pro- 
posed remarks,  and  my  letter  to  the  President 
of  August  20.  1965.  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection. 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  Grutning.  Madam  President,  more 
than  5  months  have  now  elapsed.  We  are 
still  bogged  down  in  an  undeclared  war  In 
Vietnam  which  threatens  to  escalate  into  a 
third  world  war  and  the  price  of  which  in  any 
event  in  lives  and  other  costs  would  be  stag- 
gering. 

While  I  disapprove  entirely  of  our  involve- 
ment In  Vietnam,  it  becomes  clear  that  those 
who  have  enlisted  in  any  of  the  Armed  Forces 
have  an  obligation  to  go  where  their  Com- 
mander in  Chief  sends  them.  "Theirs  Is  not 
to  reason  why." 

But  an  entirely  different  situation  prevails 
when  we  reach  Into  millions  of  American 
families  and  conscript  these  youths  to  fight 
Involuntarily  in  this  hopeless  mess. 

Since  there  apparently  Is  no  intention  to 
ask  for  a  declaration  of  war.  this  amendment 
win  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  Members  of  Con- 
p-ers  to  expre.-'s  themselves  on  an  issue  which 
strikes  home  in  a  literal  sense. 

The  PREsroiNo  Ofticer.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  Gruening.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted  to 
continue  for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  Presiding  Otficeh.  Without  objection, 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Gruening.  Madam  President,  the  Pres- 
ident has  sought  no  declaration  of  war  from 
that  branch  of  the  Government  which  alone 
is  authorized  under  the  Constitution  to  de- 
clare war— the  Congress. 

Of  course,  I  can  understand  the  difHculty 
the  President  would  face  in  seeking  a  decla- 
ration of  war.  Against  whom  would  he  ask 
Conerejs  to  declare  war? 

Declare  war  against  the  Vietcong — or  the 
National  Liberation  Front — which  Is  one  of 
the  two  parties  Involved  in  the  civil  war  in 
Vietnam? 

DecLire  war  ag.alnst  North  Vietnam  only, 
"hlch  is  now  supplying  the  Vietcong,  but 
where  would  that  leave  the  Vietcong? 


Declare  war  against  Red  China — which  to 
date  has  not  committed  a  man  for  combat, 
and  is  giving  little  material  aid  to  Vietcong — 
although  shouting  much  encouragement? 

Declare  war  against  Russia — which  also  Is 
sending  materiel  to  fan  the  flames  of  the  dis- 
cord in  Vietnam? 

It  is  important,  therefore,  before  further 
draftees  are  sent  to  southesst  Asia  to  fight 
a  ground  war  in  the  steaming  Jungles  of 
Vietnam  that  each  Member  of  the  Senate 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  whether — 
absent  such  a  declaration  of  war — draftees 
should  Involimtarily  be  sent  to  southeast 
Asia. 

My  amendments  will  afford  an  opportunity 
for  each  Senator  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

When  I  call  up  my  amendment — and  I 
shall  do  so  at  the  appropriate  time — each 
Senator  will  have  to  ask  himself  these  ques- 
tions: 

Is  It  fair,  without  an  express  authorization 
to  that  effect  by  the  Congress,  for  draftees 
to  be  sent  involuntarily  to  Vietnam  to  fight 
and  perhaps  die  there  while  well-trained  men 
of  the  Regular  Armed  Forces  are  not  fully 
utilized  In  the  fighting  in  Vietnam? 

Is  it  fair,  without  an  express  autliorizatlon 
to  the  effect  by  the  Congress,  for  draftees  to 
be  sent  sent  involuntarily  to  Vietnam  to  fight 
and  perhaps  die  there  while  well-trained  men 
in  the  Armed  Forces  Reserves — on  whose 
training  we  have  been  spending  annually 
well  over  one  and  three-quarter  billion  dol- 
lars— are  not  fully  utilized  in  Vietnam? 

Is  It  fair,  without  an  express  authorization 
to  that  effect  by  the  Congress,  for  draftees  to 
be  sent  involuntarily  to  Vietnam  to  fight  and 
perhaps  die  there  while  over  300.000  well- 
trained,  experienced  troops  are  stationed  in 
Europe? 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that,  when  I  call  up 
my  amendment,  there  Is  a  risk  that  a  mo- 
tion will  be  made  to  table  it  or  to  amend  It 
in  such  a  way  as  to  nullify  its  clear  purpose. 
I  hope  If  such  a  motion  is  made,  it  will  not  be 
made  until  there  has  been  open  and  pro- 
longed debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
every  single  aspect  of  the  crisis  in  Vietnam, 
Including  how  we  became  involved  there 
and  whether  we  have  exhausted  every  single 
legal  avenue  In  our  search  for  peace. 

But  if  there  Is  a  motion  to  table  my 
amendment,  or  to  nullify  it  by  amendment, 
let  no  one  here  remain  unaware  of  how  a 
vote  to  table  will  be  interpreted  by  millions 
of  mothers,  fathers,  wives,  and  children 
throughout  the  United  States.  A  vote  to 
table  will  be  Interpreted  as  a  vote  to  send 
draftees  to  flght  in  Vietnam  while  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  out  regular  Armed  Forces 
are  undergoing  the  "rigors"  of  being  sta- 
tioned in  the  United  States  or  in  Europe — 
while  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Reserves 
are  going  about  their  dally  civilian  jobs,  sac- 
rificing only  one  evening  a  week  or  1  day  a 
month  for  which  they  receive  pay. 

It  is  high  time  this  issue  was  debated.  It 
is  high  time  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
stood  up  and  was  counted  on  our  Involve- 
ment In  the  undeclared  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table  pre- 
pared for  me  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
showing  the  costs  of  Reserve  and  Guard 
Forces  for  the  past  3  years  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PREsmiNG  Officer.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

"EXHIBIT    1 

"To  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 
"  'S.  2791 

"  "Amendment  No.  421,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Gruening  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Morse)  to  S.  2791,  a  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1966  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked   combat  vehicles  and  research. 


development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other   purposes: 

"  'On  page  3  after  line  8  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  302.  During  any   period   that  any 

Armed  Force  of  tlie  United  States  is  engaged 
m  iirmtd  conflict  or  hostilities  in  southeast 
AsUi.  no  person  who  Is  a  member  of  that 
Armed  Force  serving  on  active  duty  by  virtue 
of  involuntary  induction  under  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Art  shall  be 
assigned  to  perform  duty  in  such  area,  unless 
(1)  such  person  volunteers  for  service  in 
such  area,  or  (2)  the  Congress  hereafter 
.authorizes  by  law  the  assignment  to  duty  in 
southc;»st  Asia  of  persons  involuntarily  in- 
ducted into  such  Armed  Forces."  ' 

"To  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 
"  S.  2792 

"  'Ameiidnient  No.  482.  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr  Orue.n-i.ng  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Morse  1  to  S  2792.  a  bill  to  authorize  certain 
construction  in  support  of  military  activities 
in  southeast  Asia,  and  for  other  purposes: 

"  On  page  3  after  section  6  add  the  iollow- 
Ing  new  section : 

Sec.    7.  During    any    period    that    any 

Armed  Force  of  the  United  States  is  eiig.iged 
ill  armed  conflict  or  hijStiUties  in  soutlie.ist 
Asia,  no  person  who  is  a  member  o'  that 
Armed  Force  serving  on  active  duty  by  vir- 
tue of  involuntary  induction  under  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act  siiall 
be  assigned  to  perform  duty  in  such  area, 
unless  ( 1 )  such  person  volunteers  lor  service 
in  such  area,  or  i2)  the  Congress  hereafter 
authorizes  by  law  the  assignment  to  duty  in 
soutlieast  Asia  of  perso'is  involuntarily  in- 
ducted into  such  Armed  Forces."  ' 

"To  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
"  'S.  2793 

"  'Amendment  No.  483,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Gruening  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Morse)  to  S.  2793.  a  bill  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes: 

"  'On  page  2  alter  section  3  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.    4.  During    any    period    that    any 

Armed  Force  of  the  United  Slates  is  cngiiged 
in  armed  conflict  or  hostilities  In  .southeast 
Asia,  no  person  who  is  a  member  of  that 
Armed  Force  serving  on  active  duty  by  jv-^- 
tue  of  involuntary  Indtiction  under  the  Uni- 
vers;>l  Military  Training  and  Service  Act  shall 
be  ass.gned  to  perform  duty  in  such  are.i, 
unless  1 1 )  such  person  volunteers  for  service 
in  Fuch  area,  or  (2)  the  Congress  hereafter 
authorizes  by  law  the  assignment  to  duty  in 
southeast  Asia  of  persons  involuntarily  in- 
ducted into  such  Armed  Forces."  ' 

"EXHIBIT    2 

"H  R.  9221 

"Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Gruenimg  to  H.n.  9221.  an  Act  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  ye.ir  ending  June  30.  1966. 
and  for  other  purposes: 

"On  page  26  change  the  period  to  a  comma 
and  ftdd  the  loliowmg:  Provided  That,  none 
of  the  funds  provided  In  this  Act  shall,  ex- 
cept with  the  prior  tissent  of  CongreBs,  be 
used  to  pay  any  of  the  costs  of  str.tion'.ne  or 
assigning,  without  h.s  consent,  any  person 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  by  virtue  of  involuntary  induction 
under  the  Universal  Miin.\ry  Training  and 
Service  Act  to  duty  in  southeast  Asia.' 

"DnAFTEES  SHOrtn  NOT  BE  SENT  TO  SOUTHEAST 
A.SIA  INVOLUNTARILY  WITHOUT  CONGRESSIONAL 
APPROVAL 

"Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  H  R.  9221.  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for   the    fiscal   year    1966.     I    ask    that   the 
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amendment  be  printed.  He  at  the  desk,  and 
b«  printed  In  the  Rxcobo  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

"My  amendment  Is  simple. 

"It  provides  that  no  draftee  can  be  sent  to 
■cmtheast  Asia  Involuntarily  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress. 

"The  President  has  now  stated  publicly — 
what  I  h-jve  been  saying  openly  time  and 
again  for  a  year  and  a  half  now — that  the 
conflict  In  Vietnam  Is  a  war. 

"He  has  said : 

"  'It  Is  this  lesson  that  has  brought  tis  to 
Vietnam.  This  Is  a  different  kind  of  war. 
There  are  no  marching  armies  or  solemn  dec- 
larations. Some  citizens  of  South  Vietnam, 
at  times  with  understandable  grievances. 
have  Joined  In  the  attack  on  their  own  gov- 
ernment. But  we  must  not  let  this  mask 
the  central  fact  that  this  is  really  war.  It  Is 
guided  by  North  Vietnam  and  spurred  by 
Communist  China.  Its  goal  Is  to  conquer 
the  south,  to  defeat  American  power,  and  to 
extend  the  Asiatic  dominion  of  communism.' 
However,  he  has  sought  no  declaration  of 
war  from  the  only  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment authorized  by  the  Constitution  to 
declare  war — the  Congress. 

"It  Is  Important,  therefore,  before  further 
draftees  are  sent  to  southeast  Asia  to  flght  In 
the  steaming  Jungles  of  Vietnam  that  each 
Member  of  the  Senate  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  whether — absent  such  a  decLiratlon 
of  war— draftees  should  Involuntarily  be  sent 
to  southeast  Asia. 

"My  amendment  offers  an  opportunity  for 
each  Senator  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

"HJl.  9221  is  the  appropriate  vehicle  for 
such  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the  Senate 
since  It  contains  a  separate  section  appro- 
priating In  title  V,  at  the  request  of  the 
President,  the  sum  of  $1.7  billion  for  the 
southeast  Asia  emergency  fund  for  use  by 
the  Department  of  Defense 

"Theoretically  the  United  States  Is  at 
peace. 

"Theoretically  those  called  up  for  the  draft 
for  our  armed  services  are  being  called  up  to 
serv*  in  peacetime.  If  the  ground  rules  are 
to  be  changed.  It  Is  up  to  the  Congress — 
which  authorized  the  peacetime  draft  of  men 
for  the  Armed  Forces — to  change  these  rules. 

"Let  no  one  doubt  the  Interpretation  of 
tbe  vote  which  I  shall  seek  on  this  amend- 
ment. A  vote  against  the  amendment  or  a 
vote  to  table  this  amendment  will  be  a  vote 
to  use  the  peacetime  conscription  laws  to 
•end  draftees  to  flght  and  perchance  to  die 
In  what  President  Johnson  has  called  the 
war  In  Vietnam. 

"Ttxla  will  be  an  extremely  Important  vote 
to  the  thousande  upon  thousands  of  mothers 
and  fathers  of  draftees  throughout  the 
country. 

"If  this  war  In  Vietnam  Is  to  be  fought 
without  the  expressed  sanction  of  the  Con- 
greM  then  let  It  be  fought  by  volunteers. 
With  a  clear  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
Congroaa  that  It  be  otherwise,  let  no  draftee 
Involuntarily   be  sent   to  Vietnam. 

"August  20,  1965. 
"Hon.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
"The  White  House, 
"Waahtngton.  DC. 

"ZtKAa.  Ma.  PmxsiDBNT:  It  was  very  good  of 
you  to  see  me  yeeterday  and  to  give  me  the 
opportunity  to  present  to  you  my  views  on 
the  present  situation  In  Vietnam. 

"Kncloeed  Is  a  copy  of  the  speech  I  had  on 
my  deak  when  I  spoke  to  you  yesterday. 
Tbla  was  prepared  for  delivery  yesterday  and 
In  It  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  defense 
appropriation  bill  prohibiting  the  sending  of 
draftees,  without  their  consent,  to  southeast 
AaUL  Tou  will  recall  I  spoke  to  you  twice 
about  tlila.  and  that  at  your  earnest  request 
I  ngrmA  not  to  Introduce  this  amendment. 


"In  compliance  with  your  wish.  I  shall  not 
introduce  this  amendment  at  this  time,  al- 
though I  feel  deeply  that  at  the  very  leaet 
the  Confess  should  pa.ss  on  the  sending  of 
our  draftees  into  the  war  in  southeast  Asia. 

"However,  us  I  .suggested  to  you  at  our 
meeting.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  announce 
publicly  that — at  least  until  there  h.'is  been 
a  review  of  the  entire  situation  after  the 
Congress  returns  In  January  or  unless  a  grave 
national  emergency  develops-  -draitees  will 
not  be  sent  to  southeast  A.-ia  unless  they 
vo;unteer  for  surh  duty,  .Such  a  public  an- 
nouncement from  you  would  do  much  to  re- 
assure the  people  of  the  Unitod  States. 

••I  was  pie.ised  to  hear  from  both  you  and 
Ambassador  Goldberg  of  the  strenuous  efforts 
to  secvue  peace  in  southeast  Asia.  As  I  told 
you.  I  was  particularly  gratified  to  notice 
your  clarlflcatioa  of  your  position  since  your 
Johns  Hopkins  spoech.  Your  announcement 
at  your  press  conference  on  July  28,  1965. 
that  there  would  be  no  partlcuhir  problem  lu 
bringing  the  Vletcong  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  to  tho  conference  table,  as 
I  had  been  urging'  for  tome  time,  was  most 
reassuring. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  hear  your  changed 
stand  on  the  reunification  of  Vietnam 
through  internationally  supervised  elections 
as  provided  for  in  the  Geneva  Conventions 
of  1954.  Of  course,  as  I  said.  It  Is  difflcult 
to  convl;ice  those  with  whom  we  are  seeking 
to  arrange  a  ces.<;ation  of  hostilities  of  our 
bona  fides  while  we  continue  the  bombing  of 
Nortii  VictnL'.ni 

"With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
'Cordially  yours. 

"Ernest  Gruening. 

"U.S.  Senator. 
"EXHiBrr  3 

"Depa~tment  of  Dcfen.se— Cost  of  Reserve 

and  Guard   Forces 

"(In  luililunsl 


1 

Fiscal 
year 
1963 

Fiscal 
year 
1964 

FLscal 

vi'ar 
1965  1 

.Vrmy  Reserve - 

Amiy  .National  Guard 

Naval  Reserve 

Marine  Corp?  Reserve 

Air  Force  Reserve  

$372  9 
550.0 
250.1 
«2.  2 
164  1 
303.5 

$379  1 
624.4 
273. 1 
S3.  1 
172.0 
351.9 

$358.9 

64D,  4 

■293,2 

S4,  2 

177  7 

Air  -National  Guard 

369.2 

Total 

1.722.8 

1.883.6 

1.932  6" 

'  Current  estimate;  subject  to  adjustment  based  on 
final  rer>ort3. 

Note. —The  atiove  costs  represent  obligations  in  eich 
fiscal  year  (or  military  personnel  and  operation  and 
maintenance  appropriations,  and  new  otiligational 
authority  in  the  case  of  continuing  appropriations,  such 
aj  procurement  and  military  construction 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  AIRPORT 
SPEECH  IN  HAWAII 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Presidpnt.  I  rise  to 
reply  to  the  President's  speecli  at  the 
airport  in  Hawaii.  In  my  opinion,  the 
President's  airport  speech  in  Hawaii  will 
do  more  to  scuttle  United  Nations  peace 
efforts  than  anything  the  Communist 
world  has  yet  declaimed.  His  militant 
call  to  arms  makes  a  mockerj-  of  his 
appeal  to  the  U.N.  to  help  settle  the  war. 

I  ask  the  President:  'Whom  do  you 
refer  to  when  you  say  there  are  those 
who  "counsel  retreat"  and  when  you  re- 
fer to  "a  group  that  has  always  been 
blind  to  experience  and  deaf  to  hope"? 

Do  you  mean  Pope  Paul?  E>o  you 
mean  Senators  who  believe  communism 
in  Asia  will  not  fall  before  weapons? 
Do  you  mean  the  millions  of  Americans 


who  voted  for  you  in  1964  when  you  coun- 
seled them  against  expanding  and  ele- 
vatlng  the  war  Into  North  'Vietnam? 

The  President  said: 

We  cannot  accept  their  logic  that  tyranny 
10,000  miles  away  Is  not  tyranny  to  concern 
us.  or  that  subjugation  by  an  armed  minor- 
ity In  Asia  Is  different  from  subjugation  by 
an  armed  minority  In  Europe. 

I  say  to  the  President  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  made  no  unilateral 
commitment  to  confront  any  and  all  ag- 
gressions wherever  they  occur  and  by 
whom  they  are  undertaken.  That  is  the 
job  of  the  United  Nations,  if  it  has  any 
job  at  all.  We  have  a  treaty  with  the 
United  Nations,  but  we  have  no  treaty 
operating  to  bring  us  into  open  warfare 
with  North  'Victr.am,  or  even  to  intervene 
in  South  'Vietnam. 

When  the  President  and  his  advisers 
put  their  trust  in  the  military  forces 
of  the  United  States,  and  try  to  equate  all 
the  world's  problems  today  with  the  false 
analogies  with  the  1930's,  it  is  they  who 
are  blind  to  experience  and  deaf  to  hope. 
They  are  blind  to  the  experience  of  Euro- 
peans who  thought  they  could  control 
the  affairs  of  Africa  and  Asia  by  force  of 
arms,  and  they  are  deaf  to  the  hope  that 
the  world's  people  car  find  ways  of 
handling  their  problems  without  resort 
to  slaughter. 

I  invite  the  President,  for  example, 
to  tell  the  American  people  how  many 
people  of  South  'Vietnam  have  been 
killed  and  wounded  by  American  air 
attacks  in  1965  alone.  The  administra- 
tion is  quick  to  report  the  terrorist  kill- 
ings of  the  'Vletcong;  but  they  conceal 
the  death  and  destruction  and  suffering 
inflicted  upon  the  people  of  South  'Viet- 
nam by  our  own  war  activities. 

On  August  29,  1964,  President  Johnson 
made  a  speech  in  Texas  that  greatly 
contrasted  with  his  militancy  in  Hawaii. 
He  said  m  1964: 

I  get  a  lot  of  advice  and  I  need  a  lot,  and 
I  seek  It  all  the  time.  I  am  very  happy  that 
the  men  on  this  platform  with  me  tonight 
are  the  kind  of  men  that  I  can  counsel  with 
and  I  can  trust.  I  have  had  advice  to  load 
our  planes  with  bombs  and  to  drop  them  on 
certain  areas  that  I  think  would  enlarge 
the  war  and  escalate  the  war,  and  result  in 
our  committing  a  good  many  American  boys 
to  fighting  a  war  that  I  think  ought  to  be 
fought  by  the  boys  of  Asia  to  help  protect 
their  own  land. 

Then  up  In  New  Hampshire,  during 
that  campaign,  the  President  made  an- 
other speech,  in  which  he  gave  the 
American  people  every  reason  to  believe 
that,  if  he  were  elected  President,  he 
would  not  lead  us  into  war  in  southeast 
Asia.  He  made  that  speech  on  Septem- 
ber 28,  1964.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  excerpts  from  that  speech  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  Speech  or  President  John- 
son, Mamchestkr,  N.H.,  September  28, 
1964 

Some  of  our  people — Mr.  Nixon,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, Mr.  Scranton,  and  Mr.  Goldwater— 
have  all,  at  some  time  or  other,  suggested 
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the  possible  wisdom  of  going  north  In  'Viet- 
nam. Well,  now,  before  you  start  attacking 
someone  and  you  launch  a  big  offensive,  you 
better  give  some  consideration  to  how  you 
are  going  to  protect  what  you  have.  And 
when  a  brigadier  general  can  walk  down  the 
street  of  Saigon  as  they  did  the  other  day, 
and  take  over  the  pwllce  station,  the  radio 
station,  and  the  government  without  firing 
a  shot,  I  don't  know  how  much  offensive  we 
are  prepared  to  launch.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  want  to  be  very  cautious  and  care- 
ful, and  use  it  only  as  a  last  resort,  when  I 
start  dropping  bombs  around  that  are  likely 
to  Involve  American  boys  In  a  war  In  Asia 
with  700  million  Chinese. 

So  Just  for  the  moment  I  have  not  thought 
that  we  were  ready  for  American  boys  to  do 
the  fighting  for  Asian  boys.  What  I  have 
been  trying  to  do,  with  the  situation  that  I 
found,  was  to  get  the  boys  in  Vietnam  to  do 
their  own  fighting  with  our  advice  and  with 
our  equipment.  That  is  the  course  we  are 
following.  So  we  are  not  going  north  and 
drop  bombs  at  this  stage  of  the  game,  and 
we  are  not  going  south  and  run  out  and 
leave  it  for  the  Communists  to  take  over.  We 
have  lost  190  American  lives,  and  to  each  one 
of  those  190  families  this  is  a  major  war. 
We  lost  that  many  In  Texas  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  In  wrecks.  But  I  often  wake  up  In  the 
night  and  think  about  how  many  I  could 
lose  if  I  made  a  misstep.  When  we  retaliated 
In  the  Tonkin  Gulf,  we  dropped  bombs  on 
their  nests  where  they  had  their  PT  boats 
housed,  and  we  dropped  them  within  35 
miles  of  the  Chinese  border.  I  don't  know 
what  you  would  think  if  they  started  drop- 
ping them  35  miles  from  your  border,  but  I 
think  that  that  Is  something  you  have  to  take 
Into  consideration. 

So  we  are  not  going  north  and  we  are  not 
going  south;  we  are  going  to  continue  to  try 
to  get  them  to  save  their  own  freedom  with 
their  own  men,  with  our  leadership  and  our 
officer  direction,  and  such  equipment  as  we 
can  furnish  them.  We  think  that  losing  190 
lives  In  the  period  that  we  have  been  out 
there  is  bad,  but  it  Is  not  like  190,000  that 
we  might  lose  the  first  month  If  we  escalated 
that  war.  So  we  are  trying  somehow  to 
evolve  a  way.  as  we  have  in  some  other  places, 
where  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  finally,  after  getting  worn 
down,  conclude  that  they  will  leave  their 
neighbors  alone,  and  if  they  do  we  will  come 
home  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  In  light 
of  those  promises.  President  Johnson's 
present  course  of  action  constitutes  an 
insult  to  the  people  in  the  United  States, 
for  they  gave  him  a  mandate  in  Novem- 
ber 1964  to  keep  us  out  of  war,  not  to 
send  us  into  a  major,  massive  war  in 
Asia,  which  I  am  satisfied  he  will  take  us 
Into  if  he  implements  the  unfortunate 
speech  he  made  at  the  airport  in  Hawaii. 

The  American  people  responded  to 
those  words,  I  say  to  President  Johnson, 
and  they  gave  you  your  mandate  at  the 
polls.  You  have  no  commitment  in  Asia 
to  justify  this  war.  You  do  have  a  man- 
date from  the  American  people,  and  it 
was  to  confine  the  war,  to  limit  the  war, 
to  seek  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  ask  the  President:  'When  is  this  ad- 
ministration going  to  fulfill  that  man- 
date? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  question? 


REPEAL  OP  SECTION  14(b)    OF  THE 

NATIONAL      LABOR      RELATIONS 

ACT.  AS  AMENDED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pend- 
ing question,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  77, 
to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  and  section  703 ».b)  of  the  La- 
bor-Management Reporting  Act  of  1959 
and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  section 
8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  may  I 
suggest  parenthetically,  that  the  staff  of 
the  Senate  advise  Senators  that  this 
quorum  will  be  live. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  ansv.ered  to 
their  names: 

[No.  29  Leg.] 

Aiken  Douglas  Randolph 

Bass  Fannin  Riblcoff 

Brewster  Hayden  Simpson 

Byrd,  W.  Va.       Holland  Talmudpe 

Your.g.  Ohio 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

AfteT  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Dirksen 


Holland 
Kuchel 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan], the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy  "i ,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydingsj, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  aruiounce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field], the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong]  is  ab- 
sent on  oflBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair) .    A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 


Allott 

Gore 

Mtmdt 

Anderson 

Gruening 

Muskle 

BarUett 

Harris 

Neuberger 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Bennett 

HickenJooper 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hill 

Proutv 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Russell,  S  C. 

Carlson 

Lausche 

Rustell,  Ga. 

Case 

Long,  Mo. 

i?alton.st&ll 

Chvirch 

Magnuson 

Scott 

Clark 

McCarthy 

S::.:th 

Cooper 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

McGee 

bt^?nni.s 

Curtis 

McGovern 

Symington 

Dodd 

Mondale 

Thurnioud 

Domlnick 

Mor.ronev 

WUl-.air.p,  Del. 

Eastland 

Monte  va 

Yor  borough 

Ervin 

MoThe 

Young,  N.  Dafc 

Fulbright 

MC^S 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  only  a 
little  more  than  3  months  have  elapsed 
since  the  Senate  expressed  a  judgment 
on  the  question  which  has  been  placed 
before  us  again. 

The  opinion  of  the  Senate  on  this 
matter  was  made  abundantly  clear  by  a 
vote  in  this  body  on  last  October  11.  In 
the  light  of  many  events  wliich  have 
transpired  since  that  time,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  appreciable 
change  has  occurred  in  that  opinion. 
The  wisdom  of  retaining  section  14 ib)  in 
our  national  labor  code  was  obvious  to 
many  of  us  then  and  it  Is  even  more  so 
now. 

Yet  we  are  again  embroiled  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  issue,  at  a  time  when 
other  grave  problems  are  clamoring  for 
attention.  The  strange  priority  attached 
by  the  admini-'^tration  to  the  question  of 
repealing  section  14' b)  becomes  more 
difficult  to  understand  with  each  passing 
day. 

Most  of  all.  Mr.  President,  millions  of 
concerned  Americans  do  not  understand 
why  the  stubborn  and  unjustified  de- 
mand of  union  officials  rates  such  an  im- 
mediate and  high  position  on  the  sched- 
ule of  the  Senate.  They  see  no  compel- 
ling need  for  reconsideration  of  a  meas- 
ure which  a  majority  of  the  Senate  so 
clearly  rejected  only  a  few  months  ago. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  our 
current  involvement  with  the  motion  to 
consider  repeal  of  section  14(b)  is  reflect- 
ing adversely  on  the  Senate  in  the  minds 
of  the  people. 

There  is  a  quick,  simple  and  effective 
remedy  for  this,  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
readily  available  to  us. 

The  issue  of  repealing  section  14(b) 
can  be  withdrawn  from  our  attention  in 
a  matter  of  seconds,  if  the  proponents  of 
repeal  will  accept  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
the  facts.  Withdrawal  of  the  motion  to 
consider  H.R.  77  can  be  accomplished  in 
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10  words  or  less — and  this  tilternatlve,  I 
am  sure.  Is  open  to  the  administration 
at  any  time. 

It  should  be  made  as  clear  as  the  bril- 
liant sunshine  of  my  State  of  Arl2:ona 
that  the  Initiative  In  this  matter  rests 
with  the  administration  and  the  propo- 
nents of  repeal. 

Thoee  of  us  who  strongly  believe  in  the 
merit  of  section  14(b) — and  in  the  basic 
freedom  which  It  preserves — are  not  in 
control  of  Senate  procedure.  We  are  not 
the  ones  who  are  requiring  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  reexamine  a  decision  they 
made  only  3  months  ago. 

That  onus  rests  upon  the  proponents 
of  repeal.  It  is  they  who  have  this  pro- 
cedural control. 

Let  every  American  citizen  tuiow  that 
those  who  want  to  abridge  a  vital  Eispect 
of  individual  liberties  by  repealing  sec- 
tion 14(b)  are  the  ones  responsible  for 
Involving  the  time  and  energies  of  the 
Senate  with  this  matter. 

All  the  people  of  this  Nation  should 
also  know  that  continued  attempts  to 
obtain  repeal  of  section  14(b)  can  lead 
only  to  more  futility  and  delay  until  such 
time  as  the  proponents  try  again  to  in- 
voke cloture — a  move  which  even  most  of 
the  proponents  concede  is  doomed  in 
advance. 

We  are  confronted  with  this  pressure 
for  Immediate  action  on  a  bill  to  repeal 
section  14(b) — and  yet  from  the  begin- 
ning there  has  been  a  curious  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  proponents  to  advance 
any  factual  arguments  to  support  repeal. 

In  previous  years  the  public  has  been 
subjected  to  a  barrage  of  propaganda 
tmd  sloganeering  in  a  multimillion-dollar 
campaign  to  discredit  14(b).  In  many 
cases  the  arguments  have  amounted  to 
outright  misstatements  of  fact  and  de- 
liberate distortions  of  the  truth. 

Even  the  official  statements  from  the 
White  House  have  failed  to  shed  any 
light  on  why  the  administration  wants 
section  14(b)  repealed. 

A  year  ago,  in  the  state  of  the  Union 
message,  and  again  last  May  18,  In  the 
labor  message.  Congress  was  told  that 
the  President  wanted  14 <b)  repealed  in 
the  hope  of  reducing  conflicts  in  our  na- 
tional labor  policy. 

This  year,  the  White  House  has  again 
proposed  repeal  of  14(b),  in  its  words, 
"to  make  the  labor  laws  in  all  our  States 
equal  to  the  laws  of  the  31  States  which 
do  not  have  right-to-work  measures." 

Presumably,  the  proponents  of  repetd 
believe  that  a  policy  of  enforced  con- 
formity would  be  good  for  the  country. 
Yet  there  has  been  no  evidence  put  forth 
to  indicate  this  would  be  so.  The  Ameri- 
can i)eople  are  asked  to  accept  this  prop- 
osition without  question,  apparently  on 
the  premise  that  the  administration 
knows  what  is  best  for  them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  would  directly  enlarge  the 
base  and  scope  of  the  power  already  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  union  officials 
In  our  country.  This  point  has  been 
made  very  clear  in  the  record  of  hear- 
ings before  the  labor  subcommittees 
of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  year. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  are 


being  asked  to  swallow  the  idea  that 
granting  additional  dictatorial  power  to 
a  handful  of  union  officials  would  some- 
how be  in  the  national  interest. 

We  need  look  no  further  back  in  his- 
tory than  the  last  few  months  to  see  that 
such   a  suggestion  is  patently   absurd. 

The  facts  are  that  we  have  recently  ex- 
perienced a  series  of  strikes  and  disputes 
which  add  up  to  a  major  crisis  in 
labor-management  relations  nationally. 
Viewed  in  terms  of  its  impact  upon  the 
public,  this  upheaval  has  assumed  serious 
proportion. 

Intermittent  strikes  have  resulted  in 
costly  delays  for  our  space  program. 

Economic  losses  of  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion piled  up  in  the  wake  of  the  east  coast 
dock  strike  only  with  a  little  more  than  12 
months  ago.  The  80-day  cooling  o£f  pe- 
riod provided  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
proved  powerless  to  read  off  the  walk- 
out. 

More  recently,  millions  of  Americans 
were  disturbed  to  retid  about  a  pro- 
longed strike  at  a  plant  of  the  Olln  Math- 
ieson  Co.,  vrhlch  was  the  sole  current 
producer  of  a  type  of  gunpowder  required 
for  6unmunition  being  supplied  to  some 
of  our  troops  in  Vietnam. 

In  a  year  that  is  only  a  month  old, 
our  Nation's  largest  city  has  already  been 
paralyzed  by  a  transit  union  strike  for 
12  days — a  senseless  and  Illegal  strike 
whose  ramifications  range  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  New  York  City.  Here 
again,  estimates  of  the  economic  loss  ap- 
proach the  billion -dollar  mark — and 
there  is  no  way  to  measure  the  resulting 
Inconvenience  and  human  hardship. 

These  are  only  a  few  highlights  from 
the  dreary  record  of  labor  strife  being 
compiled  throughout  the  land.  They 
do  indicate,  however,  the  prevailing  cli- 
mate in  which  we  are  being  asked  to  con- 
vey still  more  autocratic  power  to  union 
oCBcials. 

Regrettably,  there  are  some  in  union 
leadership  who  have  used  their  auto- 
cratic pxjwer  not  only  against  the  public 
but  also  against  the  best  interests  and 
welfare  of  their  own  membership  ranks. 

By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  a  most 
interesting  communication  from  Presi- 
dent George  Meany  of  the  AFI^CIO  was 
appearing  in  the  letters-to-the-editor 
column  of  major  dally  newspapers  about 
the  same  time.  Many  Members  of  the 
Senate  no  doubt  read  this  letter  when  It 
was  printed  in  the  Washington  press. 

To  refresh  the  Senate's  memory,  Mr. 
Meany  acknowledged  in  this  letter  that 
public  opinion  as  reflected  in  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Nation's  edi- 
torial pages  is  strongly  against  repeal 
of  14 lb).  Be  that  as  it  may,  said  Mr. 
Meany,  all  he  is  really  concerned  about 
is  the  right  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  President,  if  Mr.  Meany  really 
means  what  he  wrote,  then  why  does  he 
want  the  Congress  to  take  away  the 
right  to  vote  on  th's  matter  from  all  the 
citizens  of  the  50  States  in  our  land? 

This,  after  all,  is  the  fundamental  is- 
sue posed  by  repeal  of  section  14ibi,  and 
I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Meany  for  as- 
sisting us  in  focusing  national  attention 
on  it. 

It  is  precisely  this  right  to  vote  that  I 
want  to  see  preserved  for  the  people  of 


the  United  States.  They  now  have  this 
right  to  take  direction  action  in  their 
respective  States  on  the  question  of 
whether  unionism  should  be  voluntary 
or  compulsory.  Section  14  cb)  is  a  spe- 
cific statement  of  that  right  whose  con- 
stitutionality has  been  upheld  by  the 
highest  court  of  the  land. 

We  do  not  protect  the  right  to  vote  by 
repealing  14(b),  Mr.  President.  We 
destroy  It.  We  cannot  expect  to  preserve 
Individual  liberty  by  dens^g  freedom  of 
choice  In  such  a  vital  realm  of  human 
action. 

Mr.  Meany  has  indeed  put  his  finger 
on  the  fundamental  issue  involved  in  the 
legislation  to  repeal  section  14(b) .  That 
issue  is  simply  whether  the  citizens  of 
this  Nation  shall  retain  their  right  to 
vote  on  legislation  governing  labor-man- 
agement contracts,  or  whether  this  right 
shall  be  stripped  away  from  them. 

Mr.  Meany's  concern  for  the  right  to 
vote  is  an  encouraging  sign,  but  we  can 
only  wish  he  had  expressed  the  same 
concern  a  few  months  ago. 

When  he  addressed  delegates  to  the 
AFL-CIO  convention  last  December  in 
San  Francisco,  Mr.  Meany  pleaded  for  a 
vote  on  repeal  of  section  14(b) — and  at 
this  point  I  quote  him  exactly — "through 
the  same  legislative  process  by  which 
14(b)  was  imposed  upon  us." 

This  Is  a  very  significant  phrase  that 
bears  repeating,  Mr.  President.  Through 
the  same  legislative  process  by  which 
14(b)  was  imposed  upon  us — that  is  how 
Mr.  Meany  would  like  it,  so  he  said  last 
December,  and  so  he  said  again  this 
month  in  the  letter  previously  referred 
to. 

Now  this  is  most  interesting  when  ex- 
amined against  the  record  of  how  this 
simple  little  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
was  shepherded  through  to  passage  in 
the  other  body  last  year.  Members  of 
the  Senate  may  recall  that  the  bill  was 
rammed  through  in  a  hurry  with  all 
available  pressure  turned  on — and  man- 
aged to  come  over  to  us  by  a  very  slim 
margin  of  18  votes. 

Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  more 
familiar  than  I  am  with  rules  of  the 
other  body  because  of  their  prior  service 
as  Representatives  do  not  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  difference  in  procedures. 
They  are  well  aware  of  the  stringent 
limitations  which  can  be  placed  on  dis- 
cussion and  amendments  and  so  forth. 
This  is  part  of  the  legislative  prtxess  Mr. 
Meany  says  he  believes  in. 

With  this  in  mind,  it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  understand  why  Mr.  Meany  objected 
so  violently  to  a  ruling  in  the  other  body 
which  would  have  permitted  debate  on 
an  amendment  proposed  by  a  majority 
Member  who  has  long  been  a  stanch 
supporter  of  organized  labor's  political 
and  legislative  objectives.  Her  amend- 
ment was  advanced  out  of  a  genuine 
concern  for  protecting  civil  liberties 
that  would  be  violated  by  compulsory 
unionism.  Specifically,  her  amendment 
was  directed  at  those  who  object  to 
union  membership  on  religious  grounds. 
Yet  it  was  not  even  allowed  to  be  de- 
bated, much  less  voted  upon. 

Apparently  Mr.  Meany  and  his  legis- 
lative aids  believe  only  in  that  part  of  the 
legislative  process  which  furthers  their 
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objective.  Fortunately,  however,  most 
Americans  believe  in  the  same  set  of 
ground  rules  applied  fairly,  whether  it 
be  in  sports,  legislative  process  or  what- 
ever the  competition.  And  in  this  par- 
ticular game.  14(b)  is  an  important 
ground  rule  they  want  retained. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  public  dis- 
cussion of  this  issue,  there  has  been 
strong  evidence  that  the  majority  of  our 
citizens  most  certainly  do  not  want  this 
right  taken  away  from  them.  They  want 
to  keep  it. 

As  I  have  noted  on  previous  occasions, 
and  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  views  in 
the  committee  report,  the  people  of  the 
country  have  expressed  themselves  vig- 
orously in  favor  of  retaining  the  protec- 
tion and  freedom  afforded  by  section 
14(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  They  have  done  so  by  virtually 
every  manner  of  communication. 

I  am  sure  that  all  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  aware  of  this.  Letters  and 
telegrams  from  all  parts  of  the  Nation 
have  poured  into  Washington  urging  re- 
tention of  section  14(b).  In  my  office 
alone,  the  volume  of  correspondence  has 
been  phenomenal — letters  and  wires  nm- 
ning  into  the  thousands. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  this 
Intense  Interest  and  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  people  should  be  refiected  in 
the  public  opinion  surveys  by  reputable 
and  qualified  polling  organizations. 
Without  exception,  Mr.  President,  every 
national  poll  that  has  been  published,  to 
my  knowledge,  has  disclosed  a  majority 
of  the  American  people  want  section 
14(b)  to  remain  on  the  books. 

Further  convincing  proof  of  this  has 
just  been  afforded  by  a  poll  on  the  spe- 
cific question  of  whether  Congress  should 
retain  or  repeal  section  14(b).  Results 
of  this  poll  conducted  by  the  Opinion 
Research  Corp.,  of  Princeton,  N.J.,  were 
disclosed  only  a  few  days  ago — and  they 
are  even  more  emphatic  than  previous 
national  polls  on  this  subject  last  year. 

This  latest  sampling  of  public  opinion 
reveals  the  not  too  surprising  fact  that 
the  American  people  want  section  14(b) 
kept  on  the  books  by  a  majority  of  better 
than  4I2  to  1. 

Mr.  President,  the  Opinion  Research 
Corp.  is  one  of  the  most  reputable  and 
professionally  qualified  organizations  for 
research  of  this  type  in  the  country. 
Results  of  this  latest  poll  on  14(b)  were 
based  on  scientific  samplings  throughout 
the  Nation  during  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber and  November,  last  year.  Many 
other  questions  were  contained  In  the 
interviews,  but  the  one  related  directly 
to  14(b)  was  phrased  as  follows: 

K  Congress  keeps  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  It  means  that  States  can  con- 
tinue to  have  rlght-to-work  laws  If  they 
want.  If  Congress  repeals  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  it  means  that  States 
cannot  have  rlght-to-work  laws.  Which  do 
you  think  Congress  should  do:  Keep  section 
14(b)  or  repeal  section  14(b)  ? 

Mr.  President,  the  tabulation  showed 
that  64  percent  of  those  Interviewed  said 
section  14(b)  should  be  retained,  while 
only  14  percent  favored  repeal  and  22 
percent  expressed  no  opinion. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  have  a  breakdown  of  the  poll  re- 


sults appear  in  the  Record  with  my  re- 
marks, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
do  so. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  FANNIN.  In  addition  to  the 
specific  question  on  14(b),  the  poll  also 
measurecl  public  opinion  on  a  variety  of 
questions  related  to  voluntary  versus 
compulsory  unionism.  The  results  dem- 
onstrated, for  example,  that  even  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  union  members  them- 
selves oppose  repeal  of  section  14(b). 

Only  14  percent  of  union  members 
ranked  repeal  of  section  14(b)  very  high 
among  the  current  legislative  objectives 
of  organized  labor. 

This  up-to-date  survey  reaffirms  a 
Gallup  poll  of  June  15,  1965,  which 
showed  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
voters  oppose  compulsory  unionism. 
Similar  conclusions  were  reported  in 
polls  conducted  last  year  by  Opinion  Re- 
search, Samuel  Lubell,  tuid  Louis  Har- 
ris. 

Organizations  representing  virtually 
every  economic  interest  and  facet  of  our 
national  life  have  expressed  opposition 
to  repeal  of  section  14(b)  on  behalf  of 
their  memberships.  In  many  instances, 
this  opposition  has  been  nearly  unani- 
mous. 

For  example,  consider  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  This  or- 
ganization Is  comprised  of  approximate- 
ly 15,500  affiliated  organizations  with  a 
total  national  membership  of  more  than 
9  million  women  throughout  America. 
Not  a  single  one  of  these  15,500  affiliated 
clubs  opposed  a  resolution  asking  Con- 
gress to  keep  section  14(b) . 

Knowing  very  well  the  force  and  power 
of  one  woman,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
that  when  you  have  several  million  wom- 
en in  concerted  opposition  to  a  bill,  you 
are  confronted  with  a  formidable  force 
indeed. 

Let  me  cite  just  one  other  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  length  and  breadth  of  op- 
position to  repeal  of  14(b).  Not  long 
ago  I  received  a  telegram  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Informing  me  of  that  worthy 
organization's  stand  against  repeal  of 
14(b). 

The  junior  chamber  has  more  than 
260,000  members  in  about  5,700  commu- 
nities throughout  the  United  States,  Mr. 
President,  and  the  Jaycees  are  on  record 
against  repeal  of  section  14(b)  by  a  mar- 
gin of  6  to  1. 


Given  this  broad  Indication  of  how 
Americans  in  all  walks  of  life  feel  about 
14(b),  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  same 
opinion  has  been  reflected  in  the  edi- 
torial pages  of  nearly  every  major  news- 
paper and  magazine  in  our  Nation. 

The  striking  fact  about  this  editorial 
support  for  14(b)  is  that  it  can  be  found 
in  many  publications  which  on  most 
other  issues  have  been  strongly  in  the 
corner  of  the  administration.  It  is  hard 
to  recall  any  public  issue  in  recent  years 
which  has  generated  such  a  remarkable 
degree  of  editorial  agreement  in  the 
press. 

With  respect  to  the  letters  pouring  into 
my  office,  I  want  to  mention  that  the 
large  percentage  of  them  are  not  form 
letters  or  cards.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
been  very  much  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  most  of  these  letters  are  written  by 
concerned  and  Informed  citizens. 

They  have  taken  the  interest  and  the 
time  to  express  their  deep  concern  on 
this  matter  and  to  make  it  crystal  clear 
they  expect  their  elected  servants  to  pre- 
serve their  liberties,  not  diminish  them. 

Even  before  we  convened  for  the  2d 
session  of  the  89th  Congress,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  were  many  indications  that 
the  public  felt  it  would  be  senseless  and 
futile  to  have  this  legislation  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  again — especially  in  view 
of  the  Senate's  vote  on  October  11  last 
year.  This  viewpoint  was  ably  expressed 
by  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  in  an 
editorial  on  October  27. 1965. 

After  commenting  on  the  flood  of  leg- 
islation enacted  in  the  first  session  and 
the  necessity  for  time  to  develop  the  re- 
quired administrative  procedures  and 
organizations  to  handle  so  many  new 
programs,  the  Monitor  looked  forward  to 
this  session  in  the  following  words: 

Thus  we  hope  that  time  which  could  be  so 
usefully  spent  on  measures  such  as  those 
above,  will  not  be  wasted  on  issues  which 
are  not  worth  the  candle.  Foremost  among 
these  latter  Is  the  administration's  effort 
(defeated  this  year)  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Unhappily,  the  President  ha«  announced 
that  he  will  again  present  the  administration 
blU.  We  believe  that  not  only  la  this  bill 
doomed  in  advance  but  that  it  Qles  in  the 
face  of  public  wishes.  This  was  shown  when 
the  bin  failed  to  win  even  a  majority  in  the 
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Ssaate.  whereaa  a  two-tblrds  vote  waa  need- 
ed. We  hope  that  duriog  tbe  next  2  months 
be  will  have  wiser  second  thoughts  on  this. 
Let  him  concentrate  next  year  on  measures 
which  reflect  broad  public  need  and  have 
broad  public  support. 

What  a  relief  it  would  have  been  for  all 
of  u«,  Mr.  President,  if  the  administra- 
tion on  this  occasion  had  heeded  the 
sound  advice  and  counsel  contained  In 
this  editorial. 

However,  the  administration  has  seen 
fit  once  again  to  request  consideration  of 
a  bill  which  the  Senate  rejected  In  such 
convincing  fashion  only  3  months  ago. 
Millions  of  Americans  find  this  reiterated 
demand  for  repeal  of  section  14  ib)  a 
most  curious  request  on  the  part  of  the 
administration. 

Olven  the  record  of  last  year,  and  con- 
sidering what  has  occurred  In  the  realm 
of  labor -management  relations  since  ad- 
journment of  the  first  session,  I  also  find 
the  administration's  request  almost  im- 
belleveable. 

Surely  there  Is  no  mandate  or  public 
directive  for  this  action.  On  the  con- 
trary, by  every  accepted  or  recognized 
technique  of  measuring  public  opinion, 
a  clear  and  strong  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  oppose  the  adminis- 
tration's request. 

Only  one  minority  segment  of  the  pop- 
ulation— let  me  repeat,  only  one  small 
minority  segment  of  the  people  of  this 
land— Is  pressing  for  repeal  of  section 
14(b). 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  Is  a  very 
Important  point  to  keep  In  mind.  We 
are  confronted  here  with  a  request  for 
action  on  legislation  which  Is  sought  for 
selfish  purposes  by  only  one  small  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  this  country— but 
which  would  affect  adversely  the  free- 
dom and  liberties  of  every  Individual  In 
the  United  States  If  It  were  to  be  en- 
acted. 

More  than  60  million  men  and  women 
are  employed  in  our  economy  today,  Mr. 
President,  yet  the  dominant  union  or- 
ganization, the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Cdngress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganlzaUons,  claims  only  about  15  million 
members  in  Its  128  affiliated  unions.  Ad- 
dition of  the  Teamsters.  Machinists,  and 
other  independent  unions  results  in  a  to- 
tal that  Is  still  less  than  one-third  of  all 
American  workers. 

We  also  must  keep  in  mind,  as  I  noted 
before  In  the  Oallup  poll  of  last  June,  and 
the  later  poll  2  months  ago,  that  a  great 
many  of  these  union  members  them- 
selves are  not  In  accord  with  the  state- 
ments and  actions  of  their  officials  on  the 
spedflc  question  of  section  14(b) .  When 
allowances  are  made  for  this  substantial 
reduction  in  the  ranks  of  union  members 
who  favor  repeal,  it  becomes  quite  appar- 
ent that  the  Senate  Is  being  pressured 
for  action  on  strictly  special-Interest  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  President,  statements  have  been 
made  today  regarding  the  belief  of  the 
late  Senator  Taf  t  over  a  period  of  time 
in  relation  to  section  14(b) . 

In  tbe  hearings  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor,  Mr.  Thomas  Shroyer,  who 
was  formerly  committee  staff  member 
for  the  late  Senator  Taft,  appeared  and 
testified. 


I  asked  Mr.  Shroyer  the  following 
question : 

Mr.  Shroyer.  I  would  like  to  get  your 
thoughts  on  one  matter.  During  the  hear- 
ings, there  have  been  various  references  to 
the  late  Senator  Taft's  position  on  section 
14(b)  and  the  right- to- work  principle.  I 
know  that  you  were  associated  with  him 
through  your  vast  experiences  with  the  Sen- 
ators.   Could  you  help  to  clarify  this  matter? 

Mr.  Shroyer's  answer  was : 

I  happened  to  have  been  In  the  hearing 
room  yesterday.  I  came  up  here.  I  heard 
that  reference.  I  also  then  read  Secretary 
Wlrtz"  testimony  the  fact  that  he  was  quot- 
ing Senator  Kennedy,  the  then  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, as  agreeing  to  what  Senator  Taft,  with 
Senator  Taft.  that  14ib)  should  be  repealed. 
I  was  a  little  startled.  Enough  so  that  I 
went  back  yesterday  afternoon  and  tried  to 
check  my  own  records,  because  my  own 
memory  was  so  completely  opposite.  I  was 
with  Senator  Taft  from  January  1947 
through  the  Republican  Convention  In  1952, 
which  Was  Just  preceding  his  death.  If 
there  was  a  statement  any  place  In  which  he 
urged  repeal  oz"  14ib),  I  do  not  know  about 
It. 

I  can  say  this,  that  when  we  were  consider- 
ing Taft-Hartley.  In  the  Senate  bill,  14(b) 
was  not  Included;  however.  In  the  report 
which  I  helped  t  >  write  and  which  was 
signed  by  Taft,  It  was  said  that  it  was  un- 
necessary to  write  any  protection  Into  the 
State  laws,  that  that  was  already  the  law. 
-Ml  right,  then  we  were  In  Congress,  the 
House  Insisted  on  14(b).  Taft  went  along; 
then  coming  back  to  the  Senate,  when  he 
was  arguing  for  the  conference  report,  he 
said.  "The  Senate  has  already  agreed  to  It 
in  that  it  Is  already  the  law."  Therefore, 
he  could  see  no  objection  to  having  It  In. 

Now,  the  ne.xt  time  that  you  have  It  come 
up  at  all  Is  in  194P.  That  Is  after  Mr.  Tru- 
man was  reelected  and  we  had  a  bill  up  here 
to  repeal  the  entire  part  of  Taft-Hartley. 
That  failed,  as  you  may  know.  by.  I  think 
one  or  two  votes.  There  was  one  vote  spe- 
cliioally  on  14ibi,  and  both  Senator  Taft 
and  President  Johnson  voted  against  It. 
Also  In  the  report  signed  by  Seiiator  Taft 
there  are  three  or  four  p;aagraphs  In  wldch 
the  Senator  speclflcally  endorsed  section 
14(b). 

I  have  them  all  here  If  anybody  wants  to 
read  them  or  If  anybody  wants  me  to  supply 
the  reference.  They  are  in  official  Senate 
documents,  so  I  would  say  that — you  have 
to  show  me  some  place  that  Senator  Taft 
ever  endorsed  repeal  of  14(b) .  I  Just  do  not 
believe  it. 

Then  I  asked  another  question: 

Then,  do  you  agree  he  believed  In  the 
principle  of  the  rlght-to-work  law? 

Mr.  Shroyi.r.  I  have  read  Mr.  Hartley's 
statement  which  was  put  in,  I  think,  by 
the  prior  witness.    I  agree  with  It  completely. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  also  a  letter 
which  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Reed  E. 
Larson  by  Mr.  Fred  A.  Hartley,  Jr.,  which 
I  should  like  to  read  because  I  think  it 
is  significant : 

Washington,  DC, 
September  IS,  1963. 
Mr.  Rekd  E.  Larson, 
Executive  Vice  President. 
Sational  Right-To-Work  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Larson:  I  have  Just  seen  a 
July  20  letter  written  by  Mr.  John  Leslie,  V3. 
Department  of  Labor,  which  quotes  the  late 
Senator  Robert  Taft  out  of  context  In  an 
effort  to  make  It  appear  that  he  opposed 
State  rlght-to-work  laws. 

As  one  who  was  closely  associated  with 
Senator  Taft  and  intimately  familiar  with 
hU  views  on  labor  legislation,  I  want  to  make 


It  clear  that  the  Senator  was  uncompromis- 
ingly opposed  to  compulsory  unionism  and 
that  he  favored  the  principle  of  rlght-to- 
work  laws. 

In  the  1947  Senate-House  conference 
which  produced  final  langruage  of  what  Is 
known  as  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  Senator  Taft 
was  chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees  and 
I  was  chairman  of  the  House  conferees. 
Quotations  such  as  that  used  by  Mr.  Leslie 
and  others  who  oppose  rlght-to-work  laws 
are  in  fact  statements  of  Senator  Taft's  prac- 
tical Judgment  relative  to  language  of  a  bill 
which  could  muster  sulHclent  support  In 
both  the  Senate  and  House  to  override  an 
expected  veto  from  President  Truman.  De- 
spite his  personal  preference  for  Including 
a  strict  rlght-to-work  section  in  the  bill,  he 
felt  that  such  a  bill  could  not  ultimately 
become  law  at  that  time.  He  believed  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  lose  the  entire  bill  in 
an  effort  to  Incorporate  a  total  ban  on  com- 
pulsory unionism.  Therefore,  we  agreed  to 
section  14(b)  which  retained  the  right  ol 
States  to  outlaw  compulsory  unionism,  but 
stopped  short  of  a  national  ban  on  such  a 
practice.  Both  Senator  Taft  and  myself  sup- 
ported 14(b)  and  worked  hard  for  Its  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  Leslie's  misinterpretation  of  Senator 
Taft's  position  on  the  rlght-to-work  law  is 
similar  to  the  erroneous  contentions  which 
have  been  widely  circulated  that,  during  the 
81st  Congress  (the  term  following  passage 
of  tlie  Taft-Hartley  Act),  Senator  Taft  ad- 
vocated some  28  amendments  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  This  was  totally  untrue.  A 
major  campaign  was  underway  in  that  Con- 
gress to  repeal  or  completely  emasculate  the 
Taft-Hartley  bill.  The  fact  Is  that  Senator 
Taft  expressed  his  willingness  to  agree  to  a 
number  of  relatively  minor  amendments,  if 
necessary,  to  save  the  bill  from  total  destruc- 
tion. 

As  the  situation  developed,  however,  no 
amendments  to  Taft-Hartley  were  enacted 
In  the  81st  Congress  and  the  repeal  effort 
failed  completely. 

This  information,  setting  the  record 
straight  on  Senator  Taft's  position,  is,  of 
course,  well  known  to  all  of  us  who  worked 
closely  with  him  In  passage  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  bill.  It  could  be  verified  through 
any  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee  who  assisted  the  Senator  In  rally- 
ing support  for  the  bill.  Among  those  who, 
like  myscU,  are  intimately  familiar  with  the 
Senator's  views  on  this  subject,  is 
Mr.  Tom  Shroyer,  Washington  attorney,  who 
served  as  Senator  Taft's  adviser  on  labor  law 
questions  throughout  the  entire  period 
when  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  drafted,  de- 
bated, and  adopted. 
Sincerely, 

Fred  A.  H.uitley,  Jr. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  do  not  want  section 
14(b)  repealed.  Not  even  all  of  the 
members  of  organized  labor  want  14  <b) 
repealed.  One  group  within  a  group 
wants  it — and  they  are  a  long  way  from 
being  anything  like  a  majority  of  the 
American  people. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  undoubtedly 
have  received  letters  from  some  of  these 
honest,  hardworking  union  members 
who  oppose  compulsion  in  the  labor 
movement.  The  distinguished  minority 
leader,  in  his  remarks  earlier  in  this  dis- 
cussion, recounted  some  vivid  personal 
experiences  to  Illustrate  this  point. 
These  same  sentiments  have  been  ex- 
pressed to  me  on  many  occasions,  both  in 
my  own  State  of  Arizona  and  in  other 
States  where  I  have  visited. 

All  of  the  available  facts  lead  us  to  the 
inescapable  conclusion  that  the  admin- 
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istration  is  again  asking  the  Senate  to  do 
a  favor  for  one  small  segment  of  the  peo- 
ple at  the  expense  of  all  of  the  people. 
The  administration  may  be  able  to  ra- 
tionalize and  justify  this  in  its  own  pri- 
vate councils.  But  there  is  no  way  It 
can  be  justified  to  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple. Perhaps  that  is  why  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  tried  to  support  its  re- 
quest with  any  evidence. 

As  many  a  philosopher  has  observed, 
the  imdue  exercise  of  power  often  breeds 
arrogance  on  the  part  of  those  who  wield 
the  power.  This  kind  of  arrogance  ap- 
pears evident  to  me  in  the  insistence  by 
a  few  union  officials  that  section  14ib) 
be  stricken  from  the  law  in  the  absence 
of  any  facts  or  arguments  to  support 
such  action. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
aa  argument  which  I  attempted  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  in  my  in- 
dividual views  accompanying  the  com- 
mittee report  on  this  legislation.  I 
mipht  add,  Mr.  President,  that  absolutely 
nothing  has  occurred  in  the  months 
which  have  passed  since  that  report  was 
compiled  to  change  my  outlook.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  the  information  in 
that  report  is  even  more  relevant  now 
than  it  was  last  year. 

When  the  President  sent  us  his  message 
of  last  May  17 — and  again  this  year — he 
contended  that  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
would  eliminate  conflicts  between  vary- 
ing State  laws.  However,  there  was  no 
evidence  put  forth  at  that  time  to  sug- 
gest that  any  such  alleged  conflicts  have 
in  fact  damaged  the  public  welfare  in 
any  way.  This  is  something  I  shall  re- 
turn to  a  bit  later  in  my  remarks,  be- 
cause it  is  an  area  of  this  discussion 
which  merits  thorough  examination  and 
study. 

When  we  ask  ourselves  what  are  the 
real  reasons  for  the  Senate  to  again  be 
occupied  with  consideration  of  this  bill, 
we  can  certainly  find  indications  of  the 
answers  in  the  public  statements  of  many 
union  officials  over  the  last  few  years. 

Some  of  the  highest  ranking  spokes- 
men for  organized  labor  have  repeatedly 
declared  they  believe  this  administration 
is  obligated  to  press  for  repeal  of  section 
14ib)  in  return  for  the  admittedly  sub- 
stantial and  material  contributions  msude 
by  organized  labor  in  previous  election 
campaigns. 

This  political  commitment  to  leaders 
of  organized  labor  was  acknowledged  in 
very  explicit  fashion  only  a  few  months 
ago  in  a  public  statement  by  one  of  the 
highest  officials  of  our  Nation. 

Quite  obviously,  certain  officials  of  or- 
ganized labor  consider  they  have  made 
a  sizable  investment  in  this  particular 
matter,  and  It  is  understandable  that 
they  should  want  a  return  on  that  in- 
vestment. And  when  I  say  sizable,  let 
me  cite  Just  one  illustration  of  what  I 
mean. 

Joseph  Beime,  the  head  of  the  Com- 
munications 'Workers  of  America,  has 
been  quoted  as  saying  that  unions  have 
spent  about  $20  million  since  1947  in 
their  concerted  campaigns  against  sec- 
tion 14(b)  at  both  the  State  and  Na- 
tional level.  Let  me  point  out  this  re- 
lates only  to  section  14(b)  speclflcally. 
It  does  not  include  other  expenditures  of 


time,  effort,  and  money  in  what  has  been 
referred  to  by  the  quaint  euphemism  of 
political  education.  Nor  does  it  pre- 
sumably include  similar  outlays  for  the 
direct  support  of  candidates. 

Nevertheless,  $20  million  is  a  nice 
round  figure  which  I  believe  qualifies  as 
a  sizable  sum,  although  I  suppose  in  some 
circles  that  anything  measured  in  terms 
less  than  billions  is  considered  chicken- 
feed.  Still,  I  suspect  that  the  millions  of 
hard-working  union  members  whose  pay- 
checks were  tapped  for  this  aggregate 
amount,  in  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Beirne, 
would  agree  it  is  a  rather  large  amount 
of  money. 

All  of  us  are  aware  that  money  is  a 
factor  that  cannot  be  overlooked  in  this 
discussion,  Mr.  President.  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  explore  this  avenue  at  some 
length  later  in  my  remarks.  For  the 
moment,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that 
considerably  more  than  high-sounding 
principles  is  involved  in  the  zeal  of 
union  leadership  to  have  section  14 fb) 
repealed.  In  big  labor's  political  sketch- 
book, we  can  color  14(b)  very  green. 

Crash  national  advertising  programs, 
including  full-page  advertisements  In 
major  dally  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia 
of  advertising  media  communications, 
are  costly  affairs,  as  we  know.  Yet  in 
recent  days  we  have  seen  evidence  that 
some  union  officials  believe  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  is  a  goal  worthy  of  investing 
still  more  dollars  to  achieve.  Some 
qualified  observers  and  reporters  esti- 
mate the  new  advertising  campaign  is 
costing  American  working  men  and 
women  In  excess  of  $2  million.  We  can 
only  wonder  in  eager  anticipation  at 
what  the  next  revelation  from  Madison 
Avenue  will  be. 

I  must  admit  that  I  have  a  healthy  re- 
spect for  the  Impact  of  modern  public  re- 
lations and  advertising  techniques.  They 
are  tremendously  effective  in  selhng  soap 
or  deodorants,  Mr.  President,  but  I  have 
enough  confidence  in  the  commonsense 
of  the  American  people  to  know  that  no 
amount  of  propaganda  gimmicks  can  ob- 
scure the  essential  issues  involved  in  this 
proposed  legislation.  The  people  under- 
stand 14(b)  very  well,  and  they  are  not 
going  to  be  fooled  by  a  slick,  expensive 
advertising  campaign  at  the  last  minute. 

The  Nation's  editors  are  refiecting  this 
same  perception  about  section  14(b)  in 
their  continuing  comment.  For  example, 
In  the  Arizona  Republic  of  January  24, 
there  appeared  an  editorial,  headlined 
"Political  Repayment."  This  editorial 
calls  attention  to  the  real  reasons  for  the 
pressure  behind  the  bill  to  repeal  14(b). 
It  makes  the  assertion  that  repeal  of 
14(b)  simply  cannot  be  justified  on  any 
grounds  other  than  repayment  of  a 
political  debt. 

This  particular  editorial  is  a  well- 
reasoned  statement  of  what  is  involved  in 
the  issue  before  us,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  tbe  Arizona  Republic.  Jan.  24,  1968] 
POLmCAL  Repatmdjt 

The  Senate  Democratic  policy  committee 
and  Majority  Ijcader  Mncx  MANBracu)  have 


designated  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act's 
rlght-to-work  section  the  first  major  busi- 
ness of  this  congressional  session.  F*re6ident 
Johnson,  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message, 
also  urged  passage  of  the  14(b)    repealer. 

But  Republican  leader  Everett  M.  Dirksen 
flatly  declared:  "There  is  no  sweetener  that 
could  induce  me  to  accept  this  bill.  It  Is  a 
mutter  of  principle  We'll  fight  it  out  on 
that  line." 

What  this  adds  up  to  Is  the  prospect  ol  a 
rlproarlng  congressional  session,  with  both 
sides  determined  and  outwardly  confident. 
And  it  adds  up  to  a  repeat  ol  last  year's  situa- 
tion, when — as  Congress  groped  its  way  to- 
ward adjournment — Dirksen  and  company 
succes.-jfully  fllibustered  the  Democratic  at- 
tempt to  repay  its  political  debt  to  big  labor. 

Rep.iyment.  of  course.  Is  the  sole  reason 
for  the  attempt  to  outlaw  labor  contracts 
making  union  membership  a  condition  of 
employment — contracts  presently  in  force  in 
19  States  which  protect  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion men  and  women  from  compulsory 
unionism.  For  repeal  of  right  to  work 
simply  cannot  be  Justified  on  any  other 
grounds. 

Stripped  of  its  political  coloration,  the 
notion  to  increase  the  power  of  organized 
labor  Is  cuckoo — particularly  since  it  follows 
so  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  New  York 
transit  stlrke  which  demonstrated  all  too 
clearly  the  unbridled  power  already  enjoyed 
by  men  like  Mike  Quill. 

But  Congressmen  In  the  debt  of  orga- 
nized !abor  rarely  consider  such  things,  de- 
spite their  prattle  about  the  ptibllc  Interest. 
Arizona  Senator  Paul  Fannin  spoke  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans  when  he  stated  that  this 
new  request  for  an  extension  of  union  power 
"is  clearly  not  in  the  national   interest." 

It  Is  estimated  that  forced  unionization  of 
an  additional  quarter  of  a  million  workers 
would  reap  organized  labor  a  minimum  of 
$15  million  annually.  TTils  is  frightening  to 
contemplate  when  It  is  remembered  that 
already  millions  of  dollars  are  spent  by  labor 
on  political  "education,"  which  means  buy- 
ing congressional  support  for  the  further  ex- 
pansion of  labor's  privileges. 

Organized  labor  has  contributed  enor- 
motisly  to  the  well-being  and  strength  of 
America.  But  because  Congress  has  shirked 
Its  responsibility  to  curb  unbridled  union 
power,  as  It  earlier  curbed  unbridled  Indus- 
trial power,  labor  Is  In  a  position  to  abuse 
the  rights  and  freedom  of  others,  and  on  too 
many  occasions  it  has  not  hesitated  to  do  so. 

We  hope  Senator  Dirksen  and  his  em- 
battled minority  turn  back  this  arrogant 
power-grab  attempt. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  can- 
not undertake  any  serious  consideration 
of  the  many  Implications  In  the  proposed 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  as  If  it  were  an 
Isolated  matter  of  practical  concern  only 
to  a  few  persons  who  want  special  privi- 
leged status  under  the  law.  This  ques- 
tion must  be  examined  against  the  entire 
backdrop  of  labor-management  relations 
In  the  United  States  and,  more  particu- 
larly, what  is  happening  to  the  concept 
of  equity  and  balance  which  Is  supposed 
to  prevail. 

The  roles  of  management,  organized 
labor,  and  Government,  as  we  know,  are 
in  a  ferment  of  change  today.  Relation- 
ships and  functions  that  once  were  taken 
for  granted — or  for  that  matter,  were 
even  prescribed  by  law — are  no  longer 
so  clearly  defined  or  understood.  In  this 
process,  some  of  the  fundamental  eco- 
nomic and  political  principles  which  have 
largely  obtained  since  the  beginning  of 
our  Republic  are  now  threatened  with 
extinction,  in  my  judgment. 
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All  of  US  miut  draw  upon  our  own  per- 
sonal experiences  and  environment  to  es- 
tablish our  approach  to  rational  talk 
about  economic  and  political  principles. 
In  this  regard,  some  30  years  of  experi- 
ence as  both  an  employee  and  an  em- 
ployer have  formed  the  basis  for  my 
thoughts  on  this  subject. 

And  in  the  realm  of  public  office,  like 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  I 
have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  serving  as 
Oovemor  of  my  State  in  years  past. 

However,  this  experience  has  some- 
times been  a  bit  confusing. 

On  occasion  I  have  felt  like  the  doc- 
tor who  prescribed  a  new  remedy  for 
<»ie  of  his  patients. 

"Let  me  know  if  this  works,"  he  said, 
"because  I  am  having  the  same  trouble 
myself." 

We  cannot  discuss  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  without  recognizing  that  it  would 
further  accelerate  the  trend  toward  Fed- 
eral domination  of  the  entire  labor- 
management  field.  Many  Members  of 
the  Senate,  as  well  as  many  thoughtful 
students  and  observers,  share  my  appre- 
hension in  this  regard. 

My  comments  on  section  14(b)  here 
today,  as  well  as  the  remarks  I  have 
made  on  this  subject  In  the  past,  are  not 
motivated  by  any  personal  bias  or  antl- 
imlon  sentiment.  Nor  do  I  believe  this 
Is  the  case  with  respect  to  statements  by 
any  Member  of  the  Senate. 

We  can  all  a«rree  with  the  basic  prem- 
ise that  organized  labor  has  won  a 
permanent  place  In  our  industrial  so- 
ciety. We  can  also  agree  that  in  many 
Instances,  well-managed  unions  have 
contributed  much  that  is  good  and  val- 
uable. 

What  concerns  so  many  of  us  is  the 
continued  survival  of  our  enterprise 
economy  within  the  framework  of  con- 
stitutional government — a  system  that  is 
unique  In  history  and  unprecedented  in 
Its  contributions  to  human  progress. 

All  of  the  millions  of  individual  Amer- 
icans who  comprise  the  rank  and  file  of 
organized  labor  should  be  Just  as  much 
conoemed  about  this  as  we  are.  because 
their  stake  is  Just  as  great.  And  I  know 
that  many  of  them  do  share  this  concern. 

They  know  that  imder  balanced  capl- 
tallam.  with  government  acting  as  the 
balance  wheel,  this  Nation  has  provided 
more  Jobs  at  higher  pay  for  more  people 
than  any  other  society  in  the  history  of 
manHnrt  QuT  common  objective — 
whether  we  are  union,  management,  or 
Oovemment  oriented — is  to  continue  this 
record,  to  enlarge  upon  it  If  possible. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  our  closely 
linked  political  and  economic  systems 
have  worked  so  well  is  their  flexibility. 
By  and  large,  we  have  been  able  to  re- 
spond effectively  to  changing  conditions 
and  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  neces- 
sary and  desirable  changes. 

What  happened  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury in  this  country  Is  a  prime  example  of 
what  I  mean.  When  unrestrained  and 
irresponsible  private  corporate  Interests 
gabled  too  much  concentrated  power,  our 
system  was  thrown  out  of  balance.  But 
public  pressure  and  responsible  leader- 
ship foired  reforms  in  the  national  In- 
terest. 

Today,  our  entire  system  Is  once  again 
unbalanced — only  this  time  in  the  other 


direction.  We  now  have  a  situation 
where  dictation  by  a  few  powerful  union 
leaders  constitutes  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  all  of  our  society. 

We  know,  beyond  any  question,  that 
the  laws  of  our  land  and  some  of  the 
administrative  procedures  and  judicial 
decisions  of  our  CJovemment  have  com- 
bined to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men 
the  power  to  bring  about  a  national 
emergency  at  virtually  any  time  of  their 
choosing. 

An  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  January  20.  1966,  reflected  at  some 
length  on  this  point  and  voiced  a  con- 
clusion which  I  am  sure  is  shared  not 
only  by  hapless  New  Yorkers  but  also 
by  millions  of  their  fellow  Americans 
elsewhere.    The  editorial  observed: 

The  lesson  of  the  New  Tork  transit  strike, 
not  to  mention  many  preceding  ones,  would 
seem  that  unions  have  excessive  power  over 
the  public. 

The  truly  important  point  in  this 
statement  is  the  fact  that  the  excessive 
amount  of  power  is  not  Just  against 
management.  It  Is  against  the  public — 
and  that  means  everybody. 

Dramatic  as  it  was,  the  actual  employ- 
ment of  this  concentrated  power  to  crip- 
ple our  Nation's  largest  city  is  only  the 
latest  demonstration.  Long  before  the 
New  York  union  offlcials  bello\ved  their 
contempt  for  law  and  the  public  welfare, 
there  were  plenty  of  other  indications 
that  the  pendulum  had  swung  much  too 
far  past  center  into  the  hands  of  labor 
offlcials. 

Only  a  few  months  before  that.  New 
Yorkers  suffered  another  senseless  news- 
paper strike  brought  about  by  narrow- 
minded,  petty  men.  The  maritime  in- 
dustry is  only  now  beginning  to  come  out 
of  the  shock  of  a  long  period  of  strife 
on  the  labor  front,  and  there  is  seeming- 
ly a  crisis  nearly  every  day  in  railroad 
labor  developments.  We  hardly  needed 
the  reprehensible  performance  in  New 
York  to  galvanize  the  Nation  Into  de- 
manding attention  and  study  of  the  over- 
all crisis.  And  we  surely  did  not  need 
the  New  York  transit  strike  to  convince 
many  Americans  that  Irresponsible  un- 
ion leadership  has  acquired  power  out  of 
all  reasonable  proportion  to  public  need. 

It  should  have  been  obvious  long  be- 
fore now  that  something  was  funda- 
mentally wrong  with  how  this  vast  pow- 
er was  being  used. 

Prom  many  standpoints,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, our  deliberations  on  this  subject 
last  year  were  worth  every  minute  they 
consumed  of  our  time  and  energies.  Be- 
yond the  immediate  question  of  section 
14<b),  that  debate  stimulated  the  Amer- 
ican people  into  the  awakening  that  we 
desperately  need  a  searching  review  of 
our  entire  scheme  for  balancing  the  re- 
spective power  of  labor  and  management. 

Such  an  overhaul  is  long  overdue,  in 
my  opinion,  and  our  discussion  was  a 
valuable  constructive  contribution  when 
viewed  in  thLs  light. 

In  addition,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
last  year's  extended  debate  served  to  in- 
form and  arouse  American  public  opinion 
on  section  14(b).  and  by  now  Congress 
has  surely  felt  the  impact  of  this 
opinion. 


By  helping  to  speed  the  day  when  a 
complete  study  of  labor  laws  may  result 
in  badly  needed  reforms,  we  are  not 
harming  any  legitimate  goals  of  union 
ofHclals.  Nor  are  we  merely  opposing 
legislation  Just  for  the  sake  of  opposition. 
Instead,  we  are  performing  an  educa- 
tional and  Informational  mission  for  the 
people  which  I  feel  is  an  important  part 
of  our  obligation  to  them  as  elected  ser- 
vants. Let  me  make  it  clear  that  it  is  in 
this  spirit  that  I  speak  today. 

Mr.  President,  to  help  place  in  proper 
perspective  the  extent  of  organized  la- 
bor's financial  resoiurces  and  the  manner 
of  their  employment,  I  want  to  examine 
this  matter  in  some  detail. 

Accurate  and  up-to-date  figures  are 
dlfBcult  to  obtain,  but  there  have  been 
enough  objective  studies  and  reports  put 
together  in  recent  years  to  give  us  a 
fairly  good  picture. 

Just  how  much  money  are  we  talking 
about?  According  to  some  estimates  I 
have  seen,  based  on  reports  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  other  sources,  it 
appears  that  the  total  annual  income  of 
all  labor  organizations  in  the  United 
States  exceeds  $900  million.  That  is  al- 
most a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

The  1960  report  of  the  Department  of 
Labor — which  is  the  most  recent  one  I 
have  found — includes  reports  submitted 
by  approximately  80  percent  of  all  labor 
organizations  in  the  country.  It  lists  ex- 
penditures for  union  staff  salaries  in  ex- 
cess of  $410  million  a  year,  to  mention 
just  one  item. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  time  of  staff 
persormel,  whether  in  industry,  labor  un- 
ions, or  government,  is  something  that 
we  can  place  a  fairly  accurate  estimate 
on. 

If  we  take  an  election  campaign  year, 
such  as  1964  for  example,  when  union 
resources  are  focused  on  political  activity 
for  many  months,  if  not  for  most  of  the 
year,  the  most  conservative  estimates 
place  the  cost  of  this  staff  time  spent  on 
politics  at  more  than  $50  million.  This 
does  not  include  any  estimate  for  the 
cost  of  staff  travel,  printing,  or  other  dis- 
bursements in  connection  with  voter  edu- 
cation or  registration  activity. 

So-called  voluntary  contributions  by 
union  members,  in  addition  to  their  com- 
pulsory dues  payments,  obviously  do  not 
begin  to  sustain  this  level  of  operation 
in  the  political  education  and  political 
action  fields. 

The  only  logical  explanation  is  that 
the  bulk  of  this  kind  of  activity  Is  fi- 
nanced necessarily  from  compulsory  dues 
revenue.  This  fact  has  been  admitted 
by  union  spokesmen  on  previous  occa- 
sions, including  testimony  before  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress. 

Voluntary  contributions  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Political  Education  of  the 
AFL-CIO  admittedly  are  only  a  small 
percentage  of  total  union  spending.  Dues 
Income  must  be  depended  unon  by  union 
officials  to  sustain  political  activities. 
And  if  the  level  of  activity  is  stepped  up. 
then  the  desirability  of  finding  ways  to 
Increase  dues  Income  is  obvious. 

The  most  practical  way  to  boost  in- 
come is  for  the  imion  to  gain  new  mem- 
bers. And  this  brings  up  a  very  prac- 
tical point  in  regard  to  section  14(b) . 
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As  the  Members  of  the  Senate  well 
know,  there  are  19  States  at  the  present 
time  where  constitutional  or  statutory 
prohibitions  against  compulsory  union- 
ism are  in  effect.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  if  section  14(b)  had  never  been 
adopted,  and  if  the  workers  in  these  19 
States  had  never  enjoyed  the  protection 
they  now  have,  union  treasuries  would 
have  been  enriched  by  some  $30  million 
in  dues  revenue  over  the  years  since  1947 
when  14(b)  was  enacted. 

It  Is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  union 
oflBcials  would  like  to  see  section  14(b) 
repealed.  There  is  a  very  real  and  sub- 
stantial monetary  consideration  in- 
volved. 

In  addition,  many  labor  contracts  now 
in  effect  in  the  19  States  contain  provi- 
sions for  activating  an  automatic  union- 
shop  situation,  in  the  event  Congress 
should  repeal  section  14(b) . 

Public  statements  by  union  offlcials 
and  estimates  based  on  known  figures, 
when  analyzed  cai-efully,  indicate  that 
upward  of  250.000  workers  in  the  19 
States  would  be  blanketed  into  a  union 
shop  under  existing  contingency  clauses 
in  contracts. 

Some  representative  breakdowns  by 
States  of  this  total  show  34,000  new 
members  in  Texas,  25,000  in  Kansas, 
20,000  in  Georgia  and  possibly  as  many 
as  60,000  in  Alabama.  All  of  these  auto- 
matic captive  passengers  on  the  union 
train  would  have  to  pay  dues,  of  course. 
They  would  have  to  pay  the  agent  se- 
lected for  them  without  having  had  any 
voice  in  the  decision. 

When  you  take  a  reasonable  estimate 
of  $50  to  $60  per  year  as  an  average  dues 
payment  by  an  individual  union  mem- 
ber, you  arrive  at  a  figure  that  exceeds 
$10  million.  Nor  does  this  include  the 
one-time  initiation  fee  revenue  that 
would  accrue  to  many  unions  where  such 
a  charge  is  applied  to  new  meml>ers.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  this 
Is  a  fairly  conservative  estimate. 

It  means  simply  that  a  few  union 
treasuries  would  be  enriched  with  a 
multimillion-dollar  bonanza  every  year 
from  the  paychecks  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  had  nothing  to  say  about 
it.  With  a  potential  revenue  gain  of  this 
magnitude  as  a  prize,  the  desire  of  union 
oflBcials  for  repeal  of  section  14(b)  is 
more  easily  understood. 

American  history  records  many  at- 
tempts by  unscrupulous  people  to  raid 
thj  public  treasury,  but  in  this  Instance, 
if  14(b)  were  repealed,  we  would  have  a 
gigantic  raid  on  the  private  treasuries  of 
thousands  of  working  men  and  women. 

The  manner  in  which  such  extensive 
financial  resources  are  spent  becomes 
most  relevant  in  this  discussion.  It 
merits  a  thorough  examination. 

The  whole  purpose  of  a  labor  union  is 
to  represent  workers  in  regard  to  their 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions. 
Supposedly  this  is  the  only  reason  work- 
ers Join  unions.  They  do  not  form  or 
Join  unions  to  carry  on  social  welfare 
activities,  political  campaigning,  Inter- 
national affairs,  or  any  of  the  other  hun- 
dreds of  activities  with  which  labor  orga- 
nizations in  America  have  become 
Involved. 


On  this  same  premise  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  by  its  express  terms, 
empowers  unions  to  act  as  exclusive  bar- 
gaining representatives  of  employees 
"for  the  purposes  of  collective  bargain- 
ing In  respect  to  rates  of  pay,  wages, 
hours  of  employment,  or  other  conditions 
of  employment — section  9(a) .  For  these 
purposes,  and  no  other,  unions  have  been 
given  special  privileges  under  Federal 
law.  These  privileges  apply  only  in  so 
far  as  a  union's  activities  relate  to  bar- 
gaining for  wages,  hours,  and  working 
conditions.  This  is  the  entire  scope  of 
the  charter  which  the  act  gives  to  unions, 
and  it  was  never  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  sanction  union  activities  other  than 
these. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  however, 
that  labor  unions  now  spend  far  more 
time  and  effort  in  other  activities,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  political  action 
and  influencing  legislation  completely 
unrelated  to  collective  bargaining.  Some 
good  examples  of  these  activities  can  be 
found  in  the  reports  of  the  United  Au- 
tomobile Workers  filed  by  that  union  un- 
der the  requirements  of  the  Landrum- 
Griffln  Act.  I  have  here  UAW  reports  for 
the  years  1960  through  1964  which  show 
expenditures  in  the  millions  of  dollars  for 
political  activities  including  direct  con- 
tributions to  candidates  for  public  oflBce. 
These  reports  also  show  that  the  UAW 
provides  heavy  financial  support  for 
organizations  such  as  the  ADA,  the 
NAACP.  ban  the  bomb  groups  such  as 
SANE,  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
the  U.S.  Committee  for  the  U.N.,  United 
World  Federalists,  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society,  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress, and  a  large  number  of  foreign 
organizations  such  as  Histradut,  Afro- 
Asian  Institute,  Federated  Spanish  So- 
cieties, Dag  Hammarskjold  Foundation, 
and  so  forth.  For  a  further  example  the 
UAW  1964  report  shows  a  contribution  of 
$345,831.60  to  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Me- 
;  mortal  Fund. 

It  may  be  argued  that  these  various 
foundations  and  orgarUzations  are  very 
worthwhile  and  are  serving  humanity, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  they  have  no 
relationship  whatever  to  the  purpose  for 
which  the  union  was  formed;  namely,  to 
represent  employees  in  respect  to  their 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions. 
If  employees  want  to  volimtarily  support 
or  contribute  to  such  noncoUective  bar- 
gaining activities  they  could,  of  course, 
set  up  a  voluntary  fund  or  organization  to 
handle  such  matters.  But  they  should 
not  be  compelled  to  pay  their  dues  money 
and  then  have  this  dues  money  chan- 
neled into  all  these  extraneous  activi- 
ties, including  direct  partisan  political 
action  designed  exclusively  to  benefit  one 
of  the  two  major  parties. 

This  is  where  the  union  shop  issue 
comes  into  the  picture.  If  Congress  is 
to  federally  sanction  compulsory  pay- 
ment of  union  dues  and  fees  under  union 
shop  contracts  we  ought  to  make  sure 
that  the  money  obtained  from  such  dues 
and  fees  are  used  only  for  the  purposes 
which  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
intended;  namely,  collective  bargaining 
with  respect  to  wages,  hours,  and  work- 
ing conditions. 


This  is  also  where  the  free  rider  argu- 
ment comes  into  the  picture.  The  unions 
argue  that  the  union  shop  is  fair  and 
equitable  because  it  does  nothing  more 
than  require  the  workers  who  receive  the 
benefits  of  union  bargaimng  to  pay  their 
fair  share  of  the  costs  of  such  bargain- 
ing. This  is  not  a  valid  argument.  It 
is  particularly  invalid  when  the  union 
pours  millions  of  dollars  of  dues  money 
into  political  action,  into  foreign  affairs, 
into  support  of  ideological  groups  and 
organizations  and  social  causes  which 
have  no  relationship  to  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  some  of  the 
workers  may  approve  the  use  of  their 
dues  money  to  support  the  NAACP.  the 
American  Jewish  Congress,  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  or  the  ADA  an 
equal  number  of  workers  may  oppose 
financial  support  of  some  or  all  of  such 
organizations.  Yet  the  worker  under  the 
union  shop  contract  has  no  choice  but  to 
pay  his  dues  if  he  wants  to  keep  his  job. 
even  though  he  does  not  like  the  way  the 
dues  money  is  being  used. 

This  shoe  pinches  particularly  when  it 
comes  to  partisan  political  activities  of 
the  union  When  the  individual  worker, 
who  may  happen  to  be  of  one  party  sees 
all  of  the  financial  resources  and  energies 
and  facilities  of  his  uruon  being  used  to 
elect  candidates  of  the  other  party  how 
must  he  feel  about  the  free  rtder  argu- 
ment? In  the  words  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son: 

To  compel  a  man  to  furnish  contributions 
of  money  for  the  propagation  of  Ideas  which 
he  disbelieves  and  abhors  Is  sinful  and 
tyrannical. 

Even  some  of  our  most  liberal  judges 
have  expressed  dismay  at  the  brazen  way 
in  which  unions  use  dues  money  for 
political  purposes.  In  the  1961  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  Street  against  Machin- 
ists Union.  Justice  Hugo  Black  stated: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  federally 
sanctioned  union  shop  contract  here,  as  It 
actually  works,  takes  a  part  of  the  earnings 
of  some  men  and  turns  It  over  to  others,  who 
spend  a  substantial  part  of  the  funds  so 
received  In  efforts  to  thwart  the  political, 
economic,  and  Ideological  hopes  of  those 
whose  money  has  been  forced  from  them 
under  authority  of  law. 

In  the  same  decision,  Justice  William 
Douglas  stated : 

If  dues  are  used,  or  assessments  are  made, 
to  promote  or  oppose  birth  control,  to  repeal 
or  Increase  the  taxes  on  cosmetics,  to  pro- 
mote or  oppose  the  admission  of  Red  China 
Into  the  United  Nations,  and  the  like,  then 
the  group  compels  an  Individual  to  suppiort 
with  his  money  causes  beyond  what  gave  rise 
to  the  need  for  group  action. 

I  think  the  same  must  be  said  when  union 
dues  or  assessments  are  used  to  elect  a 
Governor,  a  Congressman,  a  Senator,  or  a 
President.  It  may  be  said  that  the  election 
of  a  F*rankUn  D.  Roosevelt  rather  than  a 
Calvin  CooUdge  might  be  the  best  possible 
way  to  serve  the  cause  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. But  even  such  a  selective  use  of  union 
funds  for  political  purposes  subordinates  the 
Individual's  first  amendment  rights  to  the- 
views  of  the  majority.  I  do  not  see  how  that 
can  be  done  even  though  the  objector  re- 
tains his  rights  to  campaign,  to  speak,  to 
vote  as  he  chooses.  For  when  union  funds 
are  used  for  that  purpose,  the  individual  1» 
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requlr«d  to  fln&nce  political  projects  agaltist 
which  he  may  be  In  rebellloa. 

In  the  Street  case,  incidentally,  the 
Supreme  Court  had  before  It  direct  evi- 
dence that  union  funds  were  being  used 
for  the  purpose  of  making  political  con- 
tributions to  candidates  and  to  engage  in 
election  campaigning  on  behalf  of  can- 
didates. Unions  continue  to  claim,  how- 
ever, that  the  COPE  money  which  goes 
into  direct  contributions  is  made  up  of 
voluntary  dollars  collected  from  the  rank 
and  file  workers.  This,  of  course,  Is 
sheer  nonsense.  The  total  amount  of 
voluntary  dollars  collected  by  COPE  Is 
insignificant  in  relation  to  COPE  con- 
tributions to  candidates.  The  money 
comes  directly  from  union  treasury 
funds.  As  Joseph  Rauh,  counsel  for  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  told  the  Supreme 
Court  inl  956: 

The  only  funds  avaUable  to  the  union  are 
thoee  that  oome  from  dues,  for  the  purpoee 
of  buying  radio  time,  television  time,  and 
newsp«per  advertising.  The  small  amount 
that  has  been  collected  as  voluntary  dol- 
lar! has  all  gone  am  very  small  contributions 
to  the  candidates  •  •  •.  When  [a  union 
member]  pays  his  dues,  he  has  paid  for 
hl«  political  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  with  me  perti- 
nent excerpts  from  some  of  the  reports 
filed  by  various  unions  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  They  are  most  reveal- 
ing. They  demonstrate  the  extent  to 
which  dollars  withheld  from  the  pay- 
checks of  union  members  as  a  condition 
of  their  employment  are  being  expended 
for  activities  which  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  the  primary  respon- 
sibility of  a  union,  namely  the  duty  to 
bargain  on  behalf  of  its  membership  on 
matters  of  wages,  hours,  and  working 
conditions. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
who  may  not  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  read  these  reports,  let  me  read  some 
relevant  figures  from  them. 

These  figures  may  be  found  in  the 
hearings  on  H.R.  77,  before  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
House  of  Representatives,  part  2,  June 
4  and  8,  1965,  beginning  on  page  796. 
They  are  taken  from  the  financial  re- 
ports filed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Landnun-Orlflln  Act  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Management  Reports  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  by  the 
United  Automobile  Workers,  AFL-CIO — 
UAW— for  the  years  1960,  1961,  1962, 
1963.  and  1964: 

Americana  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion  

Canadian  Labour  Congreaa 

Citizens'  for  Kemer 

CummlttM  on  Political  Educa- 
tion  

Dalton  for  Governor  Committee. 

Democratic  Party  of  Cook  Coun- 
ty  

IkJckUic  for  Oovernor  Commlt- 
t«e 

National  CItU  Ubertlea  Clear- 
Inghoii— 

Swainaon  for  Ooveraor  Commlt- 


Svalnaon     Teatlmonlal     Dinner 
OommittM... 

Welsh  for  Oovamor  CommlttM.. 

Adam  Clayton  PowaU  testimonial 
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Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion  

Committee  on  Political  Educa- 
tion AFI^-CIO.- 

Prasor-O'Hara  Congressional 
Committee 

New  Democratic  Party 

New  party  founding  fund  (Ca- 
nadian)   

Tribute  to  Martlu  Luther  Klng,. 

AFL-CIO  Committee  on  Political 
Education 

AFl^CIO  voter  registration  cam- 
paign  

American  Civil  Liberties  Union. . 

Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion  

Brown  for  Governor  Campaign 
Committee 

Karl  Rolvaag  for  Governor  Cam- 
paign Committee 

CORE 

Democratic  Party  of  Cook  Coun- 
ty Reception  and  Dinner  Com- 
mittee  

Oovernor  Swalnson's  birthday 
gala 

McNlchJl's  for  Governor  Com- 
mittee  

National   COPE... 

New  Democratic  Party 

New  Democratic  Party  (Cana- 
dian)   

Pat  Brown  lor  Governor  testi- 
monial dinner 

Peabody  for  Governor  Campaign 
Committee 

Swalnson  for  Governor  Com- 
mittee  

Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion  

Commltteee  on  Political  Educa- 
tion. AFL-CIO. 

CORE 

O'Hara  Congressional  Commit- 
tee  

Kerner  for  Governor  Commit- 
tee  

Committee  on  Political  Educa- 
tion, AFL-CIO 

Goddard  for  Governor  Commit- 
tee  

Mr.  President,  the  list  of  union  con- 
tributions and  expenditures  which  I  have 
just  cited  do  not  begin  to  tell  the  entire 
story.  They  are  merely  an  indication 
of  how  some  of  this  money  is  being  spent 
and  for  what  purposes. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  there  is  no 
intention  on  my  part  to  cast  aspersions 
on  any  of  the  recipients  of  this  union 
benevolence.  Whatever  the  good  or  evil 
of  any  of  them  might  be,  this  is  beside 
the  point. 

My  point,  however,  is  that  a  portion  of 
the  money  which  millions  of  American 
workers  must  pay  regularly  to  keep  their 
Jobs  has  been  and  continues  to  be  used 
to  help  support  an  intriguing  variety  of 
activities  that  do  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  collective  bargaining. 

Not  only  that,  but  there  remains  the 
imdeniable  fact  that  such  expenditures 
of  union  funds  cannot  be  said  to  con- 
tribute anything  to  the  welfare  of  the 
membership  and,  in  fact,  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  many  dues 
payers. 

So  far  in  this  discussion  of  union 
finances  and  spending,  I  have  not  men- 
tioned another  area  of  union  power  which 
Is  measured  in  billions,  not  millions.  I 
refer  to  the  tremendous  financial  assets 
which  are  steadily  accumulating  in  union 
pension  and  welfare  funds. 
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SjTidlcated  columnist  Victor  Riesel.  in 
his  coverfige  of  the  recent  AFL-CIO  con- 
vention in  San  Frtinclsco.  made  some 
pertinent  observations  about  this  on 
January  2  of  this  year.  Here  is  what 
this  veteran  reporter  and  specialist  in 
union  affairs  had  to  say  in  that  column: 
Unions  Control  Porttjnes 
(By  Victor  Riesel) 

San  Francisco. — Here,  when  they  say  you 
can't  tell  the  labor  leaders  from  the  bankers 
In  the  lobbies  and  even  on  the  convention 
floor,  they  are  not  referring  to  the  scores  of 
union  chiefs  who  draw  from  SSO.OOO  to  $70,000 
to  $100,000  a  year  in  "wages.  " 

This  reverent  reference  is  to  the  labor  men 
who  control  upward  of  $25  billion  m  central 
union  treasuries,  revolving  welfare  funds, 
and  pension  pools. 

It's  quite  a  business  running  into  billions 
a  year — moneys  which  could  become  powerful 
bargaining  and  political  weapons. 

The  power  is  reflected  In  the  report  here 
disclosing  that  some  $5  billion  a  year  pour 
into  pension  funds  which  pay  out  slowly; 
and  some  $14  billion  a  year  go  into  union 
welfare  and  hospitalization  pools  which 
empty  swiftly,  but  which  maintain  a  hefty 
daily  balance  In  hundreds  of  banks  and  with 
scores  of  insurance  companies. 

Though  it  went  unreported  and  unnoticed 
by  many  rank-and-file  delegates,  a  move  w.is 
launched  during  the  closing  days  of  the  con- 
vention to  harness  this  awesome  concentra- 
tion of  money,  and  use  it  to  unionize  insur- 
ance companies,  banks,  stock  markets,  and 
financial  houses. 

A  western  labor  man  spoke  of  efforts  to 
force  one  bank  from  participating  In  a  Joint 
lobbying  effort.  Bank  officials  were  told  that 
the  local  labor  men  would  withdraw  their 
funds  if  the  bank  did  not  withdraw  its  lobby- 
ist and  cease  its  financial  backing  of  other 
business  lobbyists  In  the  State  capital. 

Money  may  be  the  root  of  many  things, 
but  the  labor  people  plan  to  make  it  the  root 
of  organizing  drives  In  many  new  and  fertile 
areas  of  the  space  age. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  are  acquainted 
with  the  outstanding  record  compiled  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, under  the  chairmanship  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. Some  recent  disclosures  by  that 
committee,  especially  those  relating  to 
the  looting  of  union  welfare  funds  by 
some  unprincipled  and  opportunistic  ofQ- 
cials,  demonstrate  in  a  tragic  and  sordid 
manner  that  more  protection  for  the  in- 
terest of  individual  union  members  is 
badly  needed,  and  it  is  needed  now. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
that  committee,  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  for 
addressing  themselves  so  ably  to  this 
point  earlier  in  the  discussion  on  the 
pending  matter.  As  they  noted,  there  Is 
a  mountain  of  evidence  to  suggest  that 
Congress  should  concern  itself  with  legis- 
lation to  correct  obvious  abuses  of  power 
by  union  ofiBcials,  Instead  of  a  bill  to  fur- 
ther aggravate  the  prevailing  situation 
by  giving  them  additional  power. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  remarks  today, 
Mr.  President.  I  referred  to  the  rather 
brief  and  general  statement  from  the 
White  House  with  respect  to  repeal  of 
section  14(b).  We  are  being  asked  to 
consider  this  legislation  on  the  sole 
grounds  that  repeal  of  14(b)  would  re- 
sult In  a  uniform  national  policy  for 
governing  union  security  agreements. 
Conformity  by  all  50  States  to  an  arbi- 
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trary   Federal   standard   presumably   is 
what  the  administration  desires. 

This  line  of  reasoning  was  gone  into 
at  some  length  in  the  hearings  before 
the  Labor  Subcommittee  on  which  I 
serve.  Realizing  that  many  demands  are 
made  upon  the  time  and  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  I  want  to  review  that  record 
on  this  matter  of  uniformity  and  con- 
formity. 

Even  if  we  assume  for  purposes  of  de- 
bate that  some  virtue  exists  in  uniform- 
ity, this  argument  does  not  stand  up 
under  close  examination.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  State  boards  may 
enjoin  "quickie"  or  intermittent  strikes. 
They  also  may  regulate  the  conduct  of 
strikers  on  picket  lines,  and  State  courts 
may  entertain  suits  for  breach  of  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements.  The  spe- 
cific cases  in  point  are  336  U.S.  245,  346 
U.S.  485,  and  368  U.S.  502. 

Section  14(,c)  of  the  present  law  per- 
mits the  States  to  assume  jurisdiction 
over  labor  disputes  even  in  industries  af- 
fecting commerce  if  the  board  has  relin- 
quished jurisdiction. 

Section  18  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  allows  the  States  to  impose  higher 
wages  or  shorter  working  weeks  than  are 
prescribed  by  that  act. 

Section  603(a)  of  the  Landrum-Grif- 
fith  Act  preserves  State  laws  regulating 
the  actions  of  union  officials  and  the 
remedies  available  to  individual  members 
under  those  statutes  in  their  respective 
States. 

To  continue  with  examples,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  as  we  know,  gives 
wide  latitude  to  the  States  to  legislate  in 
the  area  of  racial  or  religious  discrimi- 
nation in  the  field  of  employment. 

In  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
itself,  union  security  is  not  applied  alike 
to  all  employees.  A  special  rule  appli- 
cable only  to  the  construction  industry 
is  written  into  section  8(f)  of  the  act. 
The  act  similarly  abandons  uniformity 
in  section  8(e),  which  contains  special 
rules  regarding  "hot  cargo"  argmnents 
applicable  to  both  the  construction  and 
garment  industries.  And  since  the  gar- 
ment industry  centers  largely  in  New 
York,  it  follows  that  here  is  an  exception 
which  is  largely  applicable  in  only  one 
State. 

Workmen's  compensation  and  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  vary 
from  State  to  State.  The  States  also 
nave  varied  laws  about  injunctions  in 
labor  disputes,  about  payment  of  wages, 
about  employment  of  minors  and  fe- 
males, and  many  other  matters  that  af- 
fect the  employer-employee  relationship. 
The  Welfare  and  Pension  Plan  Dis- 
closure Act  recognizes  authority  of  the 
State  when  it  provides  in  section  16(a) 
that  States  shall  not  be  prevented  from 
obtaining  information  regarding  a  plan 
in  addition  to  that  required  by  the  Fed- 
eral act. 

Without  further  examination  of  the 
exceptions  to  uniform  national  policy,  we 
so  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  and  say 
that  we  believe  that  the  States  still  have 
some  rights.  If  there  is  to  be  legislation 
unuting  or  guaranteeing  freedom  of  as- 
«>ciation,  let  it  be  by  State  action  as  the 
founding  Fathers  intended.  As  the 
i-ounding  Fathers  drafted  it,  the  Con- 
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stitution  guaranteed  to  the  States  and 
to  the  people  the  unused  reservoir  of 
power  and  authority.  We  suffer,  as  a 
Nation,  from  too  much  centralism  al- 
ready. Let  us  keep  a  little  power  in  the 
States,  and  thus  give  a  small  nod  of  re- 
spect to  the  Constitution  as  written  and 
intended. 

We  have  examined  in  vain  the  record 
of  testimony  before  the  subcommittee  to 
find  any  citation  of  problems  created  by 
the  lack  of  uniformity  on  "union  secu- 
rity." There  are  none.  Proponents  of 
repeal  of  14 ib)  rest  on  the  mere  state- 
ment that  there  is  something  good  about 
uniformity.  For  comment  on  the  uni- 
formity argument  see  record  pages  421 
437,  427,  398.  181,  56  and  58. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing  points,  the 
administration's  bare  statement  on  uni- 
formity with  respect  to  section  14(b) 
becomes  feeble  indeed. 

Nineteen  States  at  this  time  have  seen 
fit  to  adopt  measures  to  prohibit  com- 
pulsory unionism.  Their  31  other  sister 
States,  I  might  add,  have  enjoyed  the 
same  imiformity  of  freedom.  They  have 
exercised  that  same  uniform  right  under 
section  14(b)  to  either  defeat  or  not 
even  consider  voluntary  unionism  laws. 

Up  to  this  point,  we  have  been  viewing 
the  administration's  statements  on  sec- 
tion 14(b)  by  themselves.  When  con- 
sidered in  the  context  of  the  entire  mes- 
sage in  which  they  appeared,  however, 
the  inconsistency  is  even  more  apparent. 
For  example,  the  state  of  the  Union 
message  dwelled  at  some  length  on  the 
problem  of  our  commitment  in  Vietnam— 
and  properly  so.  We  are  told  repeatedly 
that  American  boys  are  fighting  and  dy- 
ing in  the  jungles  of  southeast  Asia  to 
preserve  freedom  of  choice  for  tlie  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  who  are  being 
victimized  by  aggression. 

Yet  in  the  same  message.  Congress  is 
asked  to  take  action  that  would  deny 
that  same  freedom  of  choice  in  a  vital 
realm  of  human  action  to  millions  of 
Americans  here  at  home.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  submit  that  such  an  action  would 
be  morally  indefensible.  This  glaring 
inconsistency  alone  is  enough  to  justify 
consigning  the  legislation  for  14(b)  re- 
peal to  the  wastebasket. 

Members  of  the  Senate  may  recall 
references  to  the  hearings  of  last  year 
which  I  made  in  remarks  on  this  issue 
last  year.  Having  disposed  of  the  uni- 
formity argument,  let  us  take  a  closer 
look  at  some  of  the  other  arguments 
which  have  been  advanced  by  spokes- 
men for  repeal  of  14(b) . 

For  clarification,  these  arguments  can 
be  grouped  under  the  following  labels: 
The  "free  rider"  argument.  It  is 
claimed  section  14' b)  prevents  freedom 
of  contract  between  employers  and 
unions. 

"Union  security"  provisions  make  a 
real  contribution  to  union  responsibility 
and  industrial  peace. 

Union  shop  agreements  are  pennitted 
under  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

Workers  voted  overwhelmingly  for 
the  union  shop  in  elections  dui'ing  the 
period  between  1947  and  1951,  when  se- 
cret ballot  elections  were  required  in  all 
cases. 


By  establishing  a  national  policy,  con- 
flicts would  be  reduced-— and  finally,  the 
old  refrain,  which  has  been  sung  in  so 
many  garbled  versions,  that  section 
14(b)  hampers  union  organizations, 
causes  substandard  wages  and  working 
conditions,  and  contributes  to  migration 
of  industry. 

I  wish  to  refresh  tiie  memorj-  of  Sena- 
tors about  what  the  record  reveals  with 
respect  to  these  union  and  administra- 
tion arguments. 

Take  the  old  free  rider  allegation, 
which  by  the  way,  is  typical  of  the  at- 
tempt to  obtain  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
by  slogan  instead  of  fact.  The  gist  of 
this  old  chestnut  is  all  members  of  a 
working  unit  whose  wages  and  working 
conditions  are  affected  by  a  union  con- 
tract should  pay  a  fair  share  of  the  cost 
of  union  representation. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may 
want  to  read  about  some  of  these  argu- 
ments in  more  detail.  I  shall  supply  page 
refeicnce  numbers  to  the  printed  volume 
of  hearings  before  the  Senate  Labor 
Subcommittee  last  year. 

The  "free  rider"  argument,  to  begin 
with,  ignores  the  fact  that  employees  in 
a  competing  nonunion  plant  are  fre- 
quently better  paid.  It  assumes  that  the 
wages  and  fringe  benefits  of  the  worker 
in  the  union  plant  would  be  less  if  it 
were  not  for  union  negotiations.  Ob- 
viously this  applies  only  to  the  less 
skilled,  less  dexterous,  or  less  diligent 
members  of  any  working  force,  for  an 
employer  could  afford  to  pay  more  to 
the  more  competent  workers,  were  it  not 
for  the  union  goal  of  uniformity  in  job 
rates.  Moreover,  almost  all  union  con- 
tracts have  seniority  provisions  which 
require  the  newly  hired  to  be  laid  off 
first  and  the  older  to  be  rehired  first 
Young  workers  or  newly  hired  workers  in 
industries  where  there  are  frequent  lay- 
offs simply  do  not  benefit  by  union 
representation. 

Consider  also  the  fact  that  many  non- 
union employees  have  serious  doubts 
whether  excessive  union  demands  are  in 
their  ultimate  best  interests,  particularly 
when  they  are  involved  in  costlv  long 
strikes  over  issues  where  they  do  not 
stand  to  gain.  For  example,  where  the 
issues— union  shop,  checkoff,  mainte- 
nance of  membership,  and  so  forth— 
result  in  a  strike,  the  employees  have 
much  to  lose  and  little  to  gain.  Em- 
ployees may  choose  not  to  join  for  many 
reasons  apart  from  the  dues  requirement. 
To  list  a  few :  Confidence  in  the  leader- 
ship of  management,  objections  to  the 
union  leadership;  or  objections  to  the 
union  policies. 

Thirty-nine  million  of  56  million  work- 
ers in  nonagricultural  establishments 
have  not  joined  unions  and  this  has  not 
been  due  to  a  lack  of  opportunity  to  do 
so. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion asks  some  very  pertinent  questions- 
record,  page  300: 

First.  Docs  the  member  benefit  when 
the  union  supports  political  causes  he 
abhors? 

Second.  Does  the  member  benefit  when 
the  union  lielps  elect  political  candi- 
dates to  whom  he  is  opposed? 
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Third.  Does  the  member  benefit  if  the 
union  prices  him  out  of  a  job? 

Fourth.  Does  the  member  benefit  If 
the  uiUon  destroys  his  employer? 

Fifth.  Does  the  member  benefit  If  the 
union  falls  Into  the  hands  of  criminal 
elements,  racketeers,  or  subversive  ele- 
ments? 

Sixth.  Who  Is  to  decide  whether  or 
not  the  individual  benefits— the  union 
or  the  Individual?  The  McClellan  com- 
mittee hearings  document  these  reasons 
for  concern. 

The  "free  rider"  argument  Is  basically 
unsoimd  because  throughout  America 
many  voluntary  organizations  carry  on 
meritorious  woiic  which  benefits  many 
persons  who  contribute  neither  financial 
or  other  support.  Fraternal  organiza- 
tions, churches,  civic  and  political  orga- 
nizations are  examples.  Any  organiza- 
tion so  lacking  in  the  confidence  of  Its 
members  that  It  can  only  exist  through 
the  protective  cloak  of  compulsion  rests 
on  such  Insecure  foundations  that  It 
needs  a  reappraisal  by  its  membership. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  also  use  a  sec- 
ondary argument  that  the  law  requires 
a  union  to  represent  all  employees  In  a 
bargaining  unit — members  or  not.  This 
is  hypocritical.  Unions  have  steadfastly 
insisted  that  the  union  be  the  exclusive 
bargaining  agent  for  all  employees.  They 
resisted  all  suggestions  that  the  law  of 
exclusive  r^resentatlon  be  modified. 

If  a  union  serves  the  jjersons  in  the 
bargaining  unit  It  represents  wisely  and 
unselfishly,  it  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
maintaining  a  strong  and  nearly  uni- 
versal membership. 

For    conament    on    the    "free    rider" 
argimient,  see  record,  pages  422,  277. 118. 
460.  and  352. 
tMCTum  i«(b)  rmxram  tkekdou  or  cotmAcr 
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This  argument  could  be  dismissed  with 
the  simple  observation  that  we  are  con- 
cerned here  with  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  employees.  They  and  they 
alone  are  affected  by  union  shop  agree- 
ments. Freedom  of  contract  between 
employers  and  unions  has  no  relevance 
here. 

However.  It  Is  Interesting  to  look  at 
the  record  to  see  what  freedom  of  con- 
tract has  meant  In  non-rlght-to-work 
States. 

The  testimony  of  small  retailers  estab- 
lishes that  the  word  "freely"  Is  a  grim 
Joke.  There  Is  bargaining  on  wtiges, 
working  conditions,  and  fringe  benefits. 
There  Is  no  bargaining  on  the  union  shop. 
The  employer  is  reduced  to  the  position 
of  saying  yes  or  no.  If  he  says  no  and 
sticks  to  It,  he  must  expect  a  strike  or 
picketing.  A  retailer  Is  vulnerable  to 
strikes  and  picketing.  When  his  store  is 
shut  down  or  his  customers  do  not  cross 
a  picket  line  he  loses  customers  which  he 
may  never  regain.  Thus,  he  is  easily 
forced  to  agree  to  compulsory  mem- 
bership and  dues  checkoff — record,  page 
181. 

Too  often  employers  quickly  agree  to 
compulsory  membership  contracts  In  ex- 
change toe  a  better  break  on  wage  and 
fringe  benefits.  Thus  the  employees  lose. 


Prom  the  testimony  of  a  small  busi- 
nessman : 
The  bargaining  which  Mr.  Meany  and  Mr. 

Wlrtz  rerer  to  Just  does  not  exist  at  the 
small  business  level.  Experience  has  shown 
that  a  union  demand  for  a  compulsory  mem- 
berahlp  contract  is  Invariably  accompanied 
With  threats  of  the  most  drastic  economic 
reprisals  upon  the  employer  If  he  does  not 
fcccede  to  the  demand.  This  bargaining 
Which  Mr.  Meany  and  Mr.  Wlrtz  refer  to  Is 
comparable  to  a  situation  where  a  highway- 
man puts  a  pistol  at  your  head  and  says  I 
want  to  bargain  with  you  for  the  contents 
Of  your  wallet.  The  small  businessman  yields 
on  the  union  shop  Just  about  as  willingly 
as  the  highwayman's  victim  gives  up  his 
money  (record,  p.  411). 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion testified: 

It  Is  bad  enough  in  principle  to  force  a 
person  to  Join  a  good  union.  But  what  shall 
we  say  to  a  law  which  forces  a  worker  to  be- 
long to  some  of  the  racket-ridden  unions  In- 
vestigated by  the  McClellan  comjnlttee?  Yet, 
monstrous  though  It  may  be.  this  could  be 
required  everywhere  If  section  14(b)  should 
be  repealed  (record,  p.  399) . 

The  printing  Industry  stated: 
Very  few  small  companies  can  afford  an 
extended  strike  on  a  union  shop  Issue,  as  the 
bulk  of  orders  which  come  to  a  printing 
plant — legal  briefs,  periodicals,  timetables, 
have  a  deadline.  A  suspension  of  operations 
means  that  these  customers  will  go  to  a  non- 
union plant,  and  possibly  will  never  retvirn. 
But  If  these  employers  yield  to  the  urxlon 
shop  demands,  It  means  that  every  one  of 
their  workers  forced  into  membership  will 
also  be  trapped  by  the  union  rules  on  Juris- 
diction and  other  practices  which  drive  up 
costs  and  prices  In  this  highly  competitive 
Industry  (record,  p.  423) . 

The  Associated  General  Contractors 
made  this  observation : 

The  act  allows  construction  contractors 
knd  the  construction  unions  to  make  prehlre 
agreements;  that  Is,  before  there  are  any  em- 
ployees on  the  Job.  The  prehlre  agreements 
can,  of  course,  contain  union  shop  provi- 
sions, unless  banned  by  the  States.  Con- 
struction workers  coming  on  the  project  will 
be  required  to  Join  the  union  at  the  end  of 
7  days.  This  means  it  is  a  "closed  shop"  in 
otir  industry  which  is  also  known  for  Its 
closed  unions  (record,  p.  342) . 

The  manufacturers  testified: 
The  major  Impact  of  this  legislation  would 
fall  on  medium-  and  small-sized  companies 
Which  could  not  possibly  withstand  the  as- 
sault of  such  organized  power  in  a  demand 
for  a  union  shop  and  compulsory  member- 
ship. Thus  you  come  to  the  "agreement" 
between  a  union  and  an  employer  entered 
Into  under  the  coercion  of  a  potentially  ruin- 
ous strike  and  without  regard  to  the  ulti- 
mate desires  or  wishes  of  the  employees  who 
win  be  compelled  to  sign  up  or  look  else- 
where for  a  Job  (record,  p.  279). 
"union  SKCtrarTT"  provisions  make   a   vert 

RXAL  CX)NTalBimON  TO  INDUSTRIAL  PEACE  AND 
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In  support  of  this  statement  Secretary 
of  Labor  Wlrtz  said : 

The  resultant  assured  continuation  of  the 
union's  status  removes  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous sotirces  of  bitter  labor-management  sus- 
picion and  conflict.  Without  such  a  claxise, 
union  energies  better  devoted  to  making  a 
cooperative  bargaining  relationship  work  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  the  employer  and  em- 
ployees are  likely  to  be  drained  off  in  abra- 
sive  defence   efforts — guarding   against  wll- 


inl  attrition,  continuous  organization  of 
newscomers,  watchfulness  against  antiunion 
solicitation  (record,  p.  7) . 

Thus,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  departs 
from  the  role  of  a  neutral  Government 
official  to  that  of  the  all-out  advocate  of 
the  union  shop. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  employer 
who  agrees  to  the  union  shop  has  made 
his  job  of  employee  relations  easier.  But 
that  is  not  the  point  of  this  dissent  I 
believe  the  welfare  of  the  employees  is  the 
paramount  consideration.  The  abuses 
which  flow  from  compulsory  unionism 
are  felt  principally  by  the  individual 
worker  at  the  local  level,  and  for  this  rea- 
son It  is  felt  that  they  create  essentially 
local  problems  which  should  be  dealt  with 
by  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their  special 
knowledge  and  Judgment  as  to  what  Is 
necessary  in  the  best  Interests  of  their 
people. 

Senators  are  urged  to  read  the  state- 
ments of  22  individuals  relating  their 
personal  experiences  with  union  shop 
conditions — record,  pages  151-169. 
Their  stories  illustrate  the  frustration 
and  helplessness  of  union  members  who 
are  uiuible  to  do  anything  about  the  cor- 
ruption, mismanagement,  and  abuses  of 
power  which  exist  under  union  shop  con- 
ditions. 

Many  unions  In  many  plants  have  100- 
percent  membership  without  the  compul- 
sion of  union  shop  contracts.  They  have 
sold  themselves  to  their  members.  I 
agree  with  the  statement: 

Good  unions  don't  need  compulsory  union- 
ism, and  bad  unions  don't  deserve  It. 

Proponents  of  repeal  argue  that  this 
legislation  would  not  require  anyone  to 
join  a  union — all  an  employee  has  to  do 
Is  tender  the  dues  and  Initiation  fees. 
This  argument  ignores  the  practicalities 
of  the  matter.  For  example,  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Musicians  do  not  per- 
mit their  members  to  work  with  non- 
members — record,  pages  416-417— and 
the  nonmember  can  tender  dues  as  often 
as  he  pleases,  but  he  will  not  work  be- 
cause he  cannot  work  alone. 

Moreover;  It  Is  not  true  that  all  an 
employee  has  to  do  Is  tender  initiation 
fees  and  dues.  His  Job  also  depends  upon 
his  payment  of  special  assessments.  In 
1948  as  a  result  of  a  ruling  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  unions  were  given 
authority  to  classify  whatever  special 
assessments  they  wished  to  levy  as  dues 
by  the  simple  subterfuge  of  amending 
their  constitution — record,  page  421. 
Union  hiring  halls  and  agreements  giv- 
ing preferential  employment  to  union 
members  have  been  legalized  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Secretary  Wlrtz'  statement  might  well 
have  read  that  the  legality  of  "union 
security"  provisions  has  produced  indus- 
trial unrest.  Refusal  by  an  employer  to 
grant  a  union  shop  produces  long  and 
costly  strikes.  See  record,  pages  118-119 
and  195.  for  Illustrations  of  long  strikes 
on  this  one  Issue. 

THE    RATLWAT   LABOR    ACT    PEBMnS    "UNION 
SECURITT"    AGREEMENTS 

Prohibitions  against  all  forms  of  "un- 
ion security"  agreements  and  the  check- 
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off  were  made  part  of  the  Flallway  Labor 
Act  in  1934.  The  81st  Congress  repealed 
this  prohibition.  The  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare recommended  this  action  because 
the  committee  believed  that  railway  un- 
ions should  have  the  same  freedom  to 
negotiate  imion  shop  conditions  as 
unions  representing  employees  in  indus- 
try generally — page  3,  Report  No.  2262. 
81st  Congress,  2d  session.  The  rejwrt  is 
silent  on  section  14(b).  The  report 
states : 

It  Is  the  view  of  our  committee  that  the 
terms  of  the  bill  are  substantially  the  same 
ss  those  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act  as  they  have  been  administered  and  that 
such  differences  as  exist  are  warranted  either 
by  experience  or  by  special  conditions  exist- 
ing among  employees  of  our  railroads  and 
airlines. 

While  the  committee  did  not  develop 
the  point,  the  "special  conditions"  could 
only  have  reference  to  the  fact  that  rail- 
roads are  instruments  of  interstate  com- 
merce and  many  of  the  employees  move 
dally  between  States. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  least 
one  railway  union  president  opposed  the 
amendment.  The  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
said  that  his  union  for  25  years  had  held 
to  the  position  that  It  was  such  an  out- 
standing organization  that  men  should 
seek  its  membership.  He  "didn't  want 
any  compulsion;  he  didn't  want  any 
closed  shop;  he  didn't  want  any  union 
shop"— May  1,  1950,  "Hearings  To 
Amend  Railway  Labor  Act,"  page  86. 

The  statement  that  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  permits  union  shop  contracts  in  all 
States  has  little  relevance  to  the  issue 
now  before  us. 

During  the  period  between  1947  and  1951 
when  secret  ballot  elections  were  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  a  union  shop  agreement, 
workers  demonstrated  that  they  were  over- 
whelmingly In  favor  of  the  union  shop. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  testified 
that: 

Over  97  percent  of  the  46,146  elections 
which  were  conducted  went  In  favor  of  the 
union  shop,  and  91  percent  of  the  almost  6 
million  employee  votes  cast  In  these  elections 
were  in  favor  of  the  union  shop. 

To  the  Secretary,  these  figures  demon- 
strate that  the  American  workingmen 
ovenv'helmingly  favor  the  union  shop. 

The  figures,  like  most  statistics,  do  not 
tell  the  whole  story.  Only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  establishments  in  this 
country  which  now  have  compulsory 
membership  provisions  in  contracts  were 
ever  the  subject  of  these  popular  referen- 
dums.  It  must  be  remembered  that  be- 
cause such  polls  were  taken  only  the 
petitions  of  labor  organizations,  the  un- 
ion officials  rarely  picked  any  establish- 
ment where  they  were  not  sure  to  win. 
In  cases  where  the  Board  has  enter- 
tained deauthorlzation  petitions  from 
dissident  employees— and  It  takes  a  30- 
Percent  showing  to  file— the  results  of 
such  balloting  Indicate  a  disillusionment 
^th  compulsory  unionism.  Of  the  34 
such  referendums  conducted  in  1964,  67 
percent  resulted  In  a  majority  vote  for 


revocation  of  the  union  shop.  In  1963 
unions  lost  71  percent  of  such  elections. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  deau- 
thorlzation proceedings  have  everj-  force 
working  against  them.  Employees  can- 
not campaign  for  deauthorlzation  In  the 
shop  or  plant.  They  can  hardly  cam- 
paign at  the  union  haU.  The  employer 
cannot  assist  or  even  suggest  such  with- 
out being  guilty  of  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice. Advocates  of  deauthorlzation  can 
expect  threats  and  abuse  and  future  re- 
taliatory action  from  the  union.  Their 
employers,  fearing  union  pressures,  may 
be  expected  to  make  every  effort  to  dis- 
courage deauthorlzation  campaigns.  It 
is  surprising  that  such  elections  ever  oc- 
cur. 

The  Secretary's  statistics  are  also  de- 
batable when  one  considers  the  timing 
of  those  union  shop  authorization  elec- 
tions. They  v;ere  held  after  the  union 
had  already  become  the  bargaining  agent 
by  certification  or  recognition.  They 
were  held  before  bargaining  began.  The 
issue  in  those  1947-51  votes  was  "bar- 
gaining power."  They  were  sought  by 
the  union  to  demonstrate  a  show  of 
strength  to  the  employer.  Employees 
were  propagandized  to  Insure  a  belief 
that  a  strong  vote  for  union  shop  was  the 
way  to  win  wage  and  benefit  demands 
at  the  bargaining  table. 

The  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Labor-Management  Relations  dated  De- 
cember 31,  1948,  discussed  the  problems 
involved  In  the  union  shop  authorization, 
section  9(e)(1).  While  this  was  only 
a  little  over  1  year  after  passage  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  that  committee  rec- 
ommended the  amendment  which  be- 
came law  in  1951.  The  reasons  for  its 
recommendations  were :  First,  many  elec- 
tions were  being  held  where  there  was 
already  a  contract  with  union  security 
provisions;  second,  unions  were  request- 
ing authorization  elections  in  situations 
where  they  have  reason  to  believe  they 
have  the  best  chance  of  success;  third, 
the  practical  difficulties  of  conducting 
such  elections  where  emplosmient  Is  In- 
termittent, most  often  in  the  building 
trades ;  and  fourth,  the  cost  of  such  elec- 
tions was  averaging  40  cents  per  vote. 

In  any  event,  the  results  could  have 
been  expected.  The  Smlth-Connally 
Antl-Strlke  Act,  which  during  World 
War  n  required  an  employee  vote  to  au- 
thorize a  strike,  resulted  in  a  similar 
statistical  record.  Although  the  ballot 
was  worded  to  the  effect,  "E>o  you  want 
to  Interfere  with  the  war  effort  by  going 
on  strike?"  In  almost  every  case  the  em- 
ployees nevertheless  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  authorize  the  strike.  The  reason 
then,  as  in  1947-51,  was  that  the  real 
Issue  was  bargaining  power  with  the 
employer. 

The  Smlth-Connally  votes  do  not  prove 
that  employees  wanted  to  go  on  strike 
during  the  war  and  the  1947-51  votes  do 
not  prove  the  employees  wanted  a  "union 
shop." 

REPEAL  OP  SECTION  14(b)  WOULD  REDUCE 
EXISTING  CONTLICTS  BETWEEN  VARIOUS  STATE 
LAWS 

The  only  confilct  which  proponents 
were  able  to  cite  was  In  the  political 


arena  when  States  pass  or  attempt  to 
pass  right-to-work  laws.  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wirtz  testified : 

It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  fruitless  and 
acrimonious  political  controversy  by  adopt- 
ing the  rule  of  uniformity  •  •  *. 

Mr.  Biemiller,  testlf  jdng  for  the  AFL- 
ClCsaid: 

There  have  been  Innumerable  legislative 
contests  and,  in  13  Instances  referendum 
votes — all  accompanied  by  highly  emotional 
charges  and  countercharges,  which,  quite 
apart  from  the  merits  of  the  case,  did  not 
contribute  to  labor-management  peace  or 
stability  In  the  States  Involved. 

This  type  of  confiict  can  hardly  be 
persuasive  to  any  Senator.  To  abolish 
it  would  be  to  demolish  democracy  itself. 

If  conflict  means  that  the  States  do 
not  have  uniform  laws,  the  field  of  con- 
fiict covers  innumerable  subjects  eis 
broad  as  the  body  of  laws  of  any  given 
State. 

SECTION      14(b)       IS      IN      CONFLICT     WITH      THE 
PRINCIPLE  OF  MAJORITT  RULE 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz  testified — 
record  page  7: 

There  is  no  violation  of  freedom  in  a 
minority's  having  to  accept  a  majority's  fair 
Judgment  fairly  arrived  at.  There  Is  no 
"right"  of  minority  to  endanger  the  freedom 
of  a  majority  of  the  employees  to  protect  the 
security  of  the  bargaining  representative 
that  gives  them  a  voice  in  the  shaping  of 
their  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. The  view  of  a  few  who  oppose 
belonging  to  a  union  or  to  any  other  organi- 
zation as  a  matter  of  conscience  or  religious 
principle  must  be  accommodated  to  the  ob- 
ligations of  living  together,  and  Is  respected 
to  the  fullest  practical  extent  In  section  8 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act. 

The  Secretary's  argument  on  "major- 
ity rule"  is  quoted  in  full  text  because 
it  is  believed  that  he  is  WTong  both  in 
the  principle  he  states  and  in  his  asser- 
tion that  in  the  majority  of  cases  there 
is  an  expression  of  desire  by  a  majority. 

In  the  first  place,  in  talking  about 
"majority  rule"  the  Secretary  and  union 
spokesmen  erroneously  assume  there  is 
no  difference  between  public  government 
and  private  labor  organizations,  so  far 
as  power  over  the  individual  is  con- 
cerned. Sovereign  rights  cannot  be 
claimed  by  a  labor  union  or  any  other 
private  organization.  If  a  minority  of 
employees  does  not  want  to  be  unionized, 
no  "democratic"  principle  will  support 
action  which  compels  that  minority  to 
join  the  union  of  a  majority.  Second, 
although  a  properly  constituted  govern- 
ment may  take  some  rights  from  an  in- 
dividual under  the  principle  of  majority 
rule,  even  in  this  case  there  are  certain 
basic  rights  which  cannot  be  taken  from 
him.  It  takes  a  compelling  national  pur- 
pose to  deprive  an  individual  of  a  basic 
right. 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson  eloquently  ex- 
pressed this  when  he  stated: 

The  very  purpose  of  a  bill  of  rights  was 
to  withdraw  certain  subjects  from  the  vicis- 
situdes of  political  controversy  to  place  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  majorities  and  officials 
and  to  establish  them  as  legal  principles  to 
be  applied  by  the  courts.  One's  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  property,  to  free  speech,  a  free 
press,  freedom  of  worship  and  assembly,  and 
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other  fundamental  rtghta  may  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  votes;  tbey  depend  on  the  outcome 
of  no  elections  (spealdng  for  the  majority  in 
Wat  ViT0nia  State  Board  o/  Education  v. 
Barnett,  319  V.S.  1187). 

I  cannot  agree  with  Secretary  Wlrtz 
that  a  great  national  puipose  would  be 
served  by  requiring  American  worlcing- 
men  to  join  unions  even  if  the  majority 
wills  it.  In  the  case  of  the  Government, 
a  majority  decision  may  decide  Issues. 
It  should  never  decide  who  shall  Join 
what  private  association. 

This  country  has  been  moving  rapidly 
forward  In  the  area  of  civil  rights  and 
civil  liberties,  the  motivation  being  the 
result  of  personal  convictions,  legislative 
action,  and  court  decisions.  Repeal  of 
section  14(b)  would  be  a  long  step  in  the 
other  direction. 

While  the  United  States  regards  itself 
as,  and  hopes  to  convey  the  impression 
abroad  that  it  is.  the  citadel  of  democ- 
racy and  individual  liberty,  the  passage 
of  H.R.  77  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
rejection  of  voluntarism.  We  would  be- 
come the  only  major  power  outside  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  to  permit  compulsory 
unionism.  Compulsory  unionism  Ls 
prohibited  in  Austria.  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Prance,  Holland,  Norway.  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  and  West  Germany. 

The  majority  rule  argument  can  also 
be  shown  to  be  fallacious  on  other 
grounds.  Unions  and  employers  custom- 
arily enter  Into  union  shop  contracts 
without  ever  having  obtained  an  expres- 
sion of  the  desires  of  the  majority  of  em- 
ployees in  the  bargaining  unit.  Even  in 
the  best  run  unions,  the  business  agent 
presents  proposed  demands  in  a  package 
at  a  meeting  of  employees — In  most  all 
cases  Just  those  who  are  already  members 
attend— prior  to  bargaining.  Then  In 
bargaining,  everything  is  bargalnable  ex- 
cept the  union  shop.  That  is  a  "must." 
The  employer  agrees  or  a  strike  is  called. 
An  attorney-witness  before  the  subcom- 
mittee described  a  427-day  strike  In  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  where  the  sole  issue  was 
"union  shop."  After  the  strike  the  em- 
ployee union  leader  admitted  on  the  wit- 
ness stand  that  he  did  not  even  know 
what  the  term  "union  security"  meant— 
record,  pages  195-196. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  even  possible 
for  a  worker  to  be  forced  Into  a  union  by 
so-called  "majority  rule"  where  there  has 
never  been  a  majority  of  employees  even 
wanting  union  representation.  During 
the  hearings  witnesses  pointed  out  that 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
circumvented  the  elections  previsions  of 
the  act  to  require  bargaining  on  the  basis 
of  union  membership  cards  by  what  it 
calls  the  "Joy  Silk"  and  "Bemel  Foam" 
doctrine — record,  pages  180-203.  It  Is 
submitted  that  the  use  of  card  checks  to 
determine  a  majority  can  be  justified 
only  In  the  most  extreme  cases — cswes 
where  the  employer  Is  guilty  of  gross  mis- 
conduct. This  is  so  because  cards  can 
never  be  a  reliable  Indicator  of  employee 
intent.  Employees  sign  cards  believing 
that  the  purpose  Is  only  to  obtain  an  elec- 
tion at  which  time  they  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  express  their  real  Intent. 
Cards  may  be  signed  today  by  a  group  of 
employees  who  next  week  may  change 
their  minds  on  union  representation. 
Cards  are  signed  because  of  various  pres- 


sures— some  just  to  please  a  friend.  Ex- 
perience has  proved  that  many  cards  are 
forgeries.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  mo- 
tivation may  be  inquired  into  on  the  wit- 
ness stand  because  few  people  wish  to 
admit  that  they  did  not  know  what  they 
were  doing  or  yielded  to  pre.ssure  in  sign- 
ing a  card. 

The  whole  practice  is  detrimental  to 
employee  rights.  He  is  prevented  from 
hearing  both  sides  of  the  question  of  rep- 
resentation which  occurs  if  an  election  is 
held.  He  becomes  a  victim  of  the  union 
shop  in  many  cases  where  there  has 
never  been  a  majority  of  employees  de- 
siring union  representation.  Card 
checks  are  the  handmaiden  of  "sweet- 
heart" contracts  where  the  employee 
loses  wage  increases  and  benefits  and  the 
opportunity  to  choose  a  different  union 
to  represent  him. 

Thus,  the  arguments  of  majority  rule 
fail  in  every  respect. 

srcnoN  141  b)  has  hindered  union  organi- 
zation. RESULTED  IN  SUBSTANDARD  WAGES 
AND  WORKING  CONDITIONS.  AND  CAUSED  MI- 
GRATION   OF   INDUSTRT 

There  was  an  attempt  to  show  that 
right-to-work  laws  cause  migration  of 
industry  from  non-right-to-work  States 
with  resulting  loss  of  jobs.  This  was  an 
argument  without  supporting  proof. 
Even  if  statistics  were  available  they 
would  be  meaningless  since  an  employer 
may  move  his  business  for  myriads  of 
reasons.  There  have  been  movements 
both  to  and  from  right-to-work  States, 
between  right-to-work  States  and  be- 
tween non-right-to-work  States.  The 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  ex- 
tremely few  "runaway  shop"  cases — it  is 
an  unfair  labor  practice  for  an  employer 
to  move  to  business  to  get  rid  of  a 
imion. 

The  subcommittee  was  presented  with 
many  tables  of  statistics  on  wage  rates 
and  on  union  membership  in  the  various 
States  by  both  proponents  and  opponents 
of  repeal  of  section  14ib*.  From  these, 
one  may  logically  argue  that  there  Is  or 
Is  not  motivation  for  an  employer  to 
move  to  a  rlght-to-work  State.  Statis- 
tics were  also  offered  on  man-days  lost 
by  strike  in  the  various  States  from 
which  one  might  argue  that  there  is 
motivation  to  move  to  States  where  there 
are  fewer  strikes. 

When  one  makes  comparison  between 
two  States,  the  statistics  lose  their  per- 
suasiveness.   For  example: 

Compare  Arizona  with  the  neighboring 
State  of  New  Mexico,  which  does  not  have  a 
rlght-to-work  law.  Slmll.xr  In  size,  climate, 
and  resources.  10  years  aeo  the  average  week- 
ly earnings  of  a  worker  In  New  Mexico  were 
W5  compared  to  $82  In  Arizona.  Tixlay  the 
average  wage  In  Arizona  is  $111  a  week  com- 
pared to  $90  in  New  Mexico  (record,  p.  52) . 

The  AFL-CIO  gained  36,000  members 
in  Arizona  between  1958  and  1962  and 
gained  5,000  members  In  New  Mexico 
during  the  same  period — record,  page  96. 
In  1964  Arizona  ranked  13th  and  New 
Mexico  ranked  36th  in  average  hourly 
earnings  in  manufacturing — record,  page 
98.  The  per  capita  personal  income  for 
1964  was  $2,218  in  Arizona  and  $2,010  in 
New  Mexico — record,  page  99.  In  1963 
strikes  accounted  for  69.300  man-days 
Idle  In  Arizona  and  93.500  man-days  Idle 
In  New  Mexico — record,  page  102. 


Statistics  showing  AFL-CIO  member- 
ship by  States  for  the  years  1958  and 
1962  appear  In  the  record  at  page  96. 
The  value  of  these  statistics  is  dimin- 
ished by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  show 
the  number  of  employees  belonging  to 
unaffiliated  unions  such  as  the  Mine 
Workers,  Teamsters,  and  a  large  body  of 
independent  unions.  Statistics  reflect- 
ing such  total  membership  are  not  avail- 
able. Another  factor  should  be  noted 
when  examining  tables  of  union  mem- 
bership. Under  the  act  a  union  is  certi- 
fied to  represent  all  employees  in  the  bar- 
gaining unit.  Since  union  shop  is  for- 
bidden in  the  19  right-to- work  States, 
there  are  more  nonmember  employees 
represented  in  such  States.  As  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Biemiller,  it  should  also  be  re- 
membered that  total  union  membership 
declined  between  1958  and  1962 — record, 
page  95.  Total  membership  fell  from 
17.1  million  in  1958  to  16.6  million 
in  1962. 

While  Mr.  Biemiller  is  able  to  make 
the  overall  statement  that  percentage 
drop  was  greater  for  the  rlght-to-work 
States  than  for  States  without  right-to- 
work  laws,  reference  to  some  individual 
States  demonstrated  that  there  must 
have  been  factors  other  than  right-to- 
work  laws  operating  to  create  losses  and 
gains.  Among  the  non-right-to-work 
States,  for  example.  Michigan  lost  50,000 
members,  Ohio  lost  250,000,  California 
lost  200,000,  Vermont  lost  500,  Illinois 
gained  50.000,  Massachusetts  gained 
125.000.  and  Washington  gained  150,000 

Among  the  right-to-work  States,  for 
example,  Mississippi  lost  5,000,  Tennes- 
see lost  25,000,  Iowa  lost  30,000,  and  there 
were  no  changes  in  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
and  North  Carolina — record,  page  96. 
Senators  are  urged  to  examine  the  tables 
of  strikes  and  man-days  lost  for  the  4 
years,  1960-63,  for  the  various  States- 
record,  pages  102-103.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  when  the  States  listed  above 
were  considered,  gains  and  losses  in  un- 
ion membership  bear  a  close  relationship 
to  the  number  of  strikes  and  man-days 
lost. 

Statistics  from  the  U.S.  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Commerce  for  the  decade 
ending  in  1963  indicate  that  determina- 
tive factors  of  an  expanding  economy 
such  as  wage  improvements,  increased 
number  of  production  workers,  greater 
capital  investment,  higher  bank  deposits, 
accelerated  personal  Income,  and  other 
similar  Indexes  of  Increased  prosperity 
showed  a  greater  percentage  rate  of  in- 
creases in  right-to-work  States  than  in 
either  non-right-to-work  States  or  the 
national  average — record,  page  277. 

As  I  have  noted  before,  most  of  the 
major  industrial  nations  of  the  world 
outside  of  the  Commimist  orbit  do  not 
permit  compulsory  unionism.  In  fact, 
If  Congress  were  to  repeal  section  14(b), 
the  United  States  would  become  one  of 
the  very  few  free  world  countries  to  have 
a  national  compulsory  policy. 

This  point  Is  documented  In  some  de- 
tail by  the  Reverend  Edward  A.  Keller, 
associate  professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame.  Father  Kel- 
ler Is  a  recognized  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject and  presented  a  statement  entitled 
"Compulsory   Unionism  In   Its  Modern 
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Setting"  when  the  matter  of  section 
14(b)  was  being  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
other  body  last  year.  This  statement 
presents  a  clear  picture  of  how  some 
other  western  European  nations  have 
dealt  with  this  problem,  and  it  also 
throws  additional  light  on  contradic- 
tions in  the  approach  of  the  United 
States  to  the  same  problem. 

Father  Keller  begins  by  quoting  a  per- 
tinent observation  from  Prof.  Arthur 
Lenhoff's  study  of  "Compulsory  Union- 
ism in  Europe,"  as  follows: 

A  mild  judgment  on  the  present  status  of 
the  American  law  regarding  union  shop 
agreements  would  have  to  call  It  confused 
and  entangled. 

Father  Keller  then  continues — and  I 
quote  from  his  statement : 

There  are  weighty  reasons  for  this  com- 
parison of  our  labor  policy  with  that  of  Eu- 
rope, of  which  the  most  Important  Is  the 
direct  bearing  on  the  defense  of  voluntary 
unionism.  Widespread  ignorance  of  both 
American  and  European  labor  policy  Is  the 
cause  of  a  common  belief  that  we  Incorporate 
because  of  the  first  amendment's  protection 
of  freedom  of  association,  a  high  degree  of 
freedom  In  "private  collective  bargaining" 
while  believing  that  European  labor  policy  is 
tightly  regulated  by  law.  Unfortunately,  for 
the  employees  and  employer  of  the  United 
States,  Just  the  opposite  is  true. 

In  the  United  States,  as  I  shall  trace 
below,  there  has  been  a  progressive  trend 
of  governmental  intrusion  into  labor- 
management  relations  in  the  form  of 
legalized  collective  bargaining,  legalized 
compulsory  unionism  in  all  its  various 
forms  of  checkoff,  maintenance  of  mem- 
bership, exclusive  representation,  the 
agency  shop  and  the  union  shop,  not  to 
mention  the  intrusion  of  government  in- 
to the  area  of  collective  bargaining  itself 
by  legal  determination  of  legally  manda- 
tory issues  and  the  adjudication  of  labor 
disputes  by  labor  boards  which  are  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government.  This 
vast  governmental  intrusion  in  labor- 
management  relations  has  been  ration- 
alized as  necessary  to  guarantee  stability 
in  industrial  relations  by  seeking  a  solu- 
tion to  the  conflict  of  personal  liberty 
with  the  needed  social  organization  of 
modern  industrial  society. 

The  governmentally  regulated  labor 
policy  of  the  United  States  stands  in 
sharp  contrast  to  that  of  Europe  where 
collective  bargaining  is  truly  private  with 
practically  no  governmental  Intrusion 
no  legally  sanctioned  compulsory  union- 
ism in  any  of  its  forms.  Where  the  law 
aoes  intrude  it  does  so  primarily  to  pro- 
tect voluntarism  in  private  association 
in  Europe  the  law  affirms  the  only  ac- 
ceptable concept  of  the  right  of  private 
association— in  unions  or  any  other  pri- 
vate association— namely  that  the  right 
ot  association  is  both  affirmative  and 
negative;  that  there  is  a  positive  right  to 
lorm  or  join  a  private  association  such  as 
a  union,  and  that  there  is  necessarily 
also  a  positive  right  not  to  join.  To  as- 
sert legally  only  the  affirmative  side  of 
"le  right  of  association  necessarily  de- 
mands compulsion  because  if  a  person 
r^.^  u°^  ^^^^  ^^  freedom  not  to  asso- 
nln ^  u  ^*"'  ^  ^"  ^*s  country,  be  com- 
pelled by  the  necessities  of  modern  or- 
Kanization,  to  join. 
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The  law  in  the  free  European  coun- 
tries faced  with  the  same  problem  we 
have  in  this  country  of  reconciling  per- 
sonal liberty  with  the  demands  of  mod- 
ern industrial  society,  resolved  the  prob- 
lem in  favor  of  the  freedom  of  individ- 
uals by  legally  affirming  the  individual's 
right  to  refrain  from  forming  or  joining 
a  union  while  at  the  same  time  legally 
affirming  the  right  to  form  or  join  a  pri- 
vate association,  thereby  satisfying  the 
demands  of  organization  where  and 
when  needed  in  the  existing  complex  in- 
dustrial society. 

An  ILO  study  as  pointed  out  by  Profes- 
sor Lenhoff.  gives  the  reason  why  in 
Europe  the  law  protects  the  negative  side 
of  the  right  of  private  association  as  well 
as  the  affirmative  side: 


When  the  principle  of  trade  unionism  was 
first  enunciated,  the  legislating  authorities 
endeavored  to  Insure  all  possible  guarantees 
for  Individual  liberty,  and  freedom  to  refrain 
from  Joining  an  association  was  at  that  time 
considered  as  implicit  in  the  doctrine  of  free- 
dom of  association.  Even  at  the  present 
time  the  right  to  refrain  from  Joining  an 
association  is  specially  and  explicitly  guaran- 
teed In  many  countries  •  •  •.  In  (Euro- 
pean) countries  In  which  the  right  of  as- 
sociation is  specially  protected,  such  protec- 
tion generally  covers  also  a  right  to  remain 
outside  of  an  association. 

Professor  Lenhoff  continues: 

The  principle  of  voluntarism  has  perme- 
ated the  development  of  labor  unions  on  the 
Continent    and    compulsory    unionism    has 
been  entirely  Inconsistent  with  public  opin- 
ion there  •    •   •  even  In  Germany,  the  most 
industrialized  of  the  European  countries  and 
one  In  which  (aside  from  the  Nazi  era)   the 
unions   have  played   an   Important   role   for 
many  years,  there  has  been  almost  no  resort 
to    compulsory    unionism.     And    in    Prance, 
where  the  unions  have  played  a  secondary 
role,  they  have  resorted  to  compulsion  even 
less   for  their  growth   and   expansion.     The 
fact  is  that  the  European  unions  have  played 
upon  the  advantages  they  offer  by  way  of  bar- 
gaining   power   which    make    it    per   se    de- 
sirable  for    the   individual    worker   to   Join. 
And    Braun    speaks    of    the    strong    feeling 
of  independence  from  the  employer  charac- 
teristic  of  the   European   unions.     They  do 
not  want  an  employer's  assistance,  even   \t 
only  In  the  form  of  consent  to  Inclusion  of  a 
union  shop  clause  in  a  collective  contr.ict. 
They   believe  that   if  compulsory   unionism 
were  established  as  the  norm  they  would  be 
in  danger  of  being  drawn   Into  "a  position 
where  they  no  longer  command  the  volun- 
tary  allegiance   of   their   members.     A   col- 
lateral result  of  this  attitude  has  been  that 
the  European  unions  rarely  demand  a  check- 
off agreement. 


Professor  Lenhoff  then  gives  a  survey 
of  the  laws  dealing  expressly  with  the 
problem  of  right  of  association- 
unions — for  all  the  free  Continental 
European  countries  with  the  exception  of 
Italy: 

For  the  reason  that  It  presents  a  unique 
situation  which  casts  no  light  on  the  prob- 
lem under  review.  Under  the  Fascists,  there 
were  no  free  labor  unions.  Article  39  of  the 
Italian  Constitution  of  1947  deals  with 
unions  and  collective  bargaining  and  pre- 
supposes an  agency  to  bargain  on  labor's 
behalf,  but  It  has  not  been  implemented  as 
yet  by  enabling  legislation. 

Belgium:  Article  2.  clause  2,  of  the  May  24, 
1921,  act  defines  that  freedom  as  having  not 
only  an  affirmative  side  but  also  a  negative 
side.  It  reads:  "Nobody  can  be  compelled  to 
Join  an  organization  or  not  to  Join  It."  This 
Is  still  more  sharply  defined  In  the  follow- 


ing provisions.  Article  2  of  the  same  act  also 
emphasizes,  inter  alia,  that  any  member  of 
an  organization  "has  the  right  to  withdraw 
therefrom  at  any  time.  Anv  provision  in  the 
constitution  or  bylaws  of  the  association 
which  may  encroach  upon  or  impair  this 
freedom  shall  be  regarded  as  if  such  a  provi- 
sion did  not  exist."  Article  3  contains  a  pro- 
hibition, accompanied  by  penal  sanctions, 
against  coercion  or  violence  against  a  person 
to  Induce  him  to  become  or  refrain  from 
being  a  member. 

This  same  article  places  side  by  side  with 
coercion  or  violence  any  act  against  a  person 
which  might  cause  him  to  fear  that  he 
would  lose  his  Job  or  that  he  or  some  mem- 
ber of  his  family  would  suffer  personal  In- 
jury or  damage  to  their  property.  Finally, 
article  4,  as  indicated  previously,  prohibit* 
making  membership  on  nonmembershlp  in 
an  organization  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment. •  •  •  The  "Statement  of  Reasons" 
which  accompanied  the  bill  which  later  be- 
came the  act  of  1921  said:  "The  bill  sub- 
mitted to  you  proceeds  on  the  principle  of 
the  liberie  syndlcale  (freedom  to  organize). 
An  employee  is  granted  that  freedom,  l.e  ,  he 
may  form  or  Join  an  organization  (de  se 
syndlquer).  He  also  Is  granted  the  right  to 
refuse  to  Join  an  organization.  He  is  free 
to  participate  In  an  organization  of  his  own 
choosing. 

"Bearing  In  mind  the  Importance  of  the 
employment  relationship  and  his  injustice 
in  permitting  one  class  of  citizens  to  keep 
another  at  its  mercy  with  regard  to  that 
relationship,  on  which  the  life  of  an  Indi- 
vidual and  that  of  his  family  depends,  one 
realizes  the  good  reasons  which  argue  for 
intervention  (by  the  state),  because  consid- 
erations of  general  interest  call  for  me.isurcs 
to  be  taken  In  order  to  repress  (the  abuse 
of  the  power  of  an  organization  In  exercis- 
ing it). 

"There  is  an  abuse,  where  an  organlzaUon, 
in  order  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  labor, 
goes  beyond  the  area  of  freedom  of  contract 
and  resorts  to  force,  or  If  it  otherwise  pre- 
vents nonmembers  from  Joining  another  or- 
ganization, even  one  hostile  to  it.  •  •  •  A 
union  which  represents  the  majority  of  the 
employees  in  a  business  enterprise  or  in  a  ' 
certain  area  abuses  its  rights  when  it  brings 
about  behind  the  screen  of  a  collective  con- 
tract, the  discharge  from  employment  of 
workers  who  are  not  union  members  or  who 
belong  to  another  union. 

"Its  act  is  no  longer  the  exercise  of  the 
freedom  of  association  and  of  contract,  but 
the  negation  thereof.  •  •  •  The  motives 
underlying  one's  Joining  or  leaving  a 
union  •  •  •  may  touch  on  the  freedom  of 
conscience  •  •  •  so  that  there  must  be 
limits  on  the  means  to  be  used  (for  causing 
a  person  to  Join  a  union ) .  Propaganda  as 
a  means  of  persuasion  must  be  deemed  law- 
ful since  it  is  only  an  e.xerclse  of  the  freedom 
of  expressing  an  opinion.  •  •  •  However, 
an.nhing  which  leaves  a  person  no  choice 
other  than  to  accept  a  threatened  Injury  or 
join  an  organization,  that  Is  a  membership 
forced  upon  him  must  be  proscribed" 

The  Netherlands:  The  act  on  Collective 
Bargaining  Contracts  deals  with  the  prob- 
lem of  union  shop  clauses  in  a  provision 
which  requires  no  elaborations:  "An  agree- 
ment whereby  an  employer  becomes  bound 
to  employ  only  members  of  a  certain  orga- 
nlzaiion,  is  null  and   void." 

Austria:  Any  doubts  about  the  invalidity 
of  a  compulsory  unionism  provision  in  Aus- 
tria were  put  at  rest  by  the  legislature  In 
1930:  "Provisions  in  collective  bargaining 
contracts  between  employers  and  employees 
are  null  and  void  if  they  are  Intended  ( I'l  to 
Insure  that  no  persons  other  than  members 
of  a  particular  union  are  employed  in  the 
shop,  or  (2)  to  keep  from  employment  In  the 
shop  persons  who  are  members  of  a  par- 
ticiUar  union."  (Section  1,  Act  for  Protec- 
tion of  the  Right  to  Work  and  the  Right  of 
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AsMmbly.  Apr.  5.  1930.  BOBl  No.  113.)  This 
act  U  itlll  In  effect  so  that  a  union  shop 
agreement  unqueatlonably  la  null  and  void 
In  AuJCrla  today.  (The  act  of  July  6.  1954, 
BOBl,  No.  198  contain*  an  amendment  to  the 
act  of  1930  allowing  checkoff  agreement*  be- 
tween the  Indlvldvial  employee  and  the  em- 
ployer.) 

Denmark:  A  statute  enacted  In  1939  di- 
rect* that  any  action  or  conduct  which  In 
an  unjustified  manner  seek*  to  restrict  the 
freedom  of  an  Individual  to  engage  In  an  oc- 
cupation, or  hU  right  to  Join  any  organiza- 
tion or  to  abetaln  from  Joining  any,  shall  be 
deemed  unlawful.  Both  clvU  and  criminal 
penalties  are  provided.  This  same  act  states 
that  any  collective  agreement  which  restricts 
an  individual's  free  accew  to  work  shall  be 
denied  legal  effect  by  the  courts. 

Germany:  Under  the  new  Constitution  for 
Western  Germany,  the  Basic  Law  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany.  1949.  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Basic  Law  of  Bonn,  It  Is 
the  opinion  of  almoet  all  courts  and  many 
eminent  legal  scholar*  that  any  kind  of  com- 
pulsory xuLlonlsm  1*  emphatically  repudi- 
ated. 

Prance:  Like  Germany,  Prance  has  not  en- 
acted particular  leglalatlon  concerning  union 
shop  clause*,  and,  also  like  Germany,  it  has 
relied  on  great  constitutional  tenets  and  on 
general  principle*  oJ  law  to  determine 
whether  clause*  of  that  kind  are  lawful. 

Clause  S  of  the  preoinble  to  the  present 
Prench  Constitution  of  October  13,  1946, 
proclaims  that:  "Everyone  has  the  right  to 
obtain  employment.  No  one  may  suffer  In 
his  work  or  his  employment  by  reason  of  his 
antecedents,  his  opinions,  or  his  be- 
liefs." •  •  •  A  union  shop  claxise  which  seeks 
to  force  union  membership  on  an  employee 
Is,  therefore,  regarded  as  tortious  In  France, 
because  on  the  one  hand  It  Interferes  with 
personal  freedom  and  freedom  of  associa- 
tion, and,  on  the  other  hand,  because  it  con- 
stitute* an  abusive  exercise  of  rights.  •  •  • 
And  the  same  authority  continues:  "An  abu- 
sive exercise  of  rights  lies  In  the  discharge  of 
an  employee  because  of  his  nomnembership 
In  a  union." 

Sweden:  Labor  relations  in  Sweden  have 
been  marked  by  self-government  by  indus- 
try and  labor  with  as  little  intervention  by 
government  as  poelble.  In  1899,  the  Con- 
federation of  Swedish  Labor  Unions  (LO) 
was  established  and  thereafter.  In  1902,  the 
employer*  reacted  by  forming  their  own 
Swedish  Employers  Federation,  (SAP) .  which 
include*  all  the  large  and  most  of  the  small 
buslnease*  In  the  coiintry.  The  result  was 
that  these  two  powerful  federations  entered 
Into  a  basic  agreement — periodically  renewed 
ever  since — providing  for  industrywide  agree- 
ments which  rest  on  equality  in  bargaining 
power. 

Under  this  agreement,  employer*  are  saild 
to  retain  not  only  "the  usual  employer  privi- 
lege*, but  also  some  that  American  employers 
have  lo*t"  •  •  •  Almoet  from  the  beginning 
the  constitution  of  the  Swedish  Employers 
Federation  ha*  forbidden  its  members  to  in- 
clude a  clause  in  a  collective  contract  condi- 
tioning employment  on  union  membership. 
It  expree«ly  provides  that:  "Any  collective 
agreement  must  Include  a  clause  to  the  effect 
that  the  employer  shall  have  the  right  to  hire 
and  to  discharge  employees  at  his  discretion, 
to  direct  and  distribute  the  work,  and  to  em- 
ploy worker*  belonging  to  any  union  or  work- 
er* belonging  to  no  union." 

Because  at  this,  Swedish  unions  have  very 
rarely  asked  for  clause*  requiring  union 
memberahlp  from  members  of  the  powerful 
Kmployer*  Federation.  And  when  smaller 
employer*,  not  members  of  the  Federation, 
bare  been  forced  to  con*ent  to  make  mem- 
bership in  the  contracting  labor  organiza- 
tion a  condition  of  employment,  it  ha*  been 
Invalidated  by  the  Swedish  Labor  Court.  By 
an  amendment  of  May  17,  1940,  to  the  act 
on  the  Right  of  Association  and  of  Bargain- 


ing, the  concept  of  freedom  of  association  in 
Sweden  was  strengthened.  The  fact  that  a 
violation  of  that  right  Is  based  on  a  contract 
obligation  Is  no  defense.  In  1948,  the  Labcw 
Court  rendered  a  decision  Involving  a  clause 
conditioning  employment  upon  membership 
In  the  union  which  was  a  party  to  the  col- 
lective contract.  In  compliance  with  this 
provision,  the  employer  had  discharged  an 
employee  who  belonged  to  a  union  other  than 
the  signatory  to  the  contract.  The  court 
held  that  the  discharge  violated  the  em- 
ployee's  freedom  of  aaeodatlon. 

Norway:  The  law  of  Norway  shows  fea- 
tiires  analogous  to  that  of  Sweden.  The  at- 
titude of  organized  Norwegian  employers  to- 
ward union  shop  clauses  corresponds  with 
that  of  their  Swedish  brothers,  and  such 
clauses  are  not  found  In  any  significant  col- 
lective contracts.  Like  the  Swedish  unions, 
those  In  Norway  have  suceeded  In  organizing 
the  great  majority  of  employees  without  re- 
sort to  compulsory  unionism.  In  many  In- 
dustries, there  Just  are  no  employees  who  are 
not  union  members. 

Switzerland:  In  Switzerland,  the  basis  of 
the  law  of  collective  contracts  Is  article  322 
of  the  Federal  Code  of  the  Law  of  Obliga- 
tions. The  general  view  Is  that  It  Is  unlaw- 
ful to  condition  employment  on  union  mem- 
bership. In  this  vein,  a  decision  of  the  Ap- 
peal Court  of  Zurich  has  declared  that  a 
clause  conditioning  employment  on  union 
membership  is  contrary  to  good  morals  and 
null  and  void.  Quite  recently.  In  1949,  the 
Federal  Court  of  Switzerland — the  highest 
court — reached  the  same  result.  75  II  308 
(1949).  The  most  significant  feature  of  this 
latter  decision  lies  In  lu  ratio  decidendi. 

Said  the  court:  "Individual  freedom  is  not 
Impaired  by  the  principle  that  contract 
obligations  should  be  compiled  with,  a  prin- 
ciple which  controls  a  law  of  collective  con- 
tracts. However,  according  to  the  opinion 
generally  accepted  at  present,  an  agreement 
by  which  an  employer  Is  obligated  to  condi- 
tion employment  on  membership  In  the 
particular  union  which  Is  party  to  the  col- 
lective contract  is  unlawful.  Such  an  agree- 
ment would  virtually  compel  an  employee 
who  Is  not  a  union  member  or  who  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  another  union  to  become  a  member 
of  the  union  which  is  a  party  to  the  collec- 
tive contract,  for  otherwise  he  could  not 
have  the  Job. 

"It  unlawfully  Interferes  with  the  negative 
freedom  of  association,  i.e..  the  right  to  ab- 
stain from  Joining  a  union  without  economic 
Injury.  A  union  shop  clause  Is,  therefore,  to 
be  regarded  as  an  unlawful  restriction  of  the 
personal  right  gu;iranteed  in  article  28  of 
the  Civil  Code. 

"In  another  opinion  of  the  Federal  Court, 
dealing  with  the  question  whether  a  non- 
union worker  can  be  required  to  pay  dues 
as  a  contribution  to  the  costs  Incvirred  by 
the  collective  bargaining  agent  (agency 
shop)  the  same  view  was  expressed:  'It  must 
be  made  possible  that  concerning  the  ques- 
tion of  membership  in  a  union  an  individual 
is  given  full  freedom  of  choice.  Where  those 
contributions  were  charged  In  an  unreason- 
ably high  amount  of  money,  which  could 
virtually  amount  to  forcing  upon  a  non- 
member  membership,  the  charge  would  be 
tantamount  to  an  Impairment  of  personal 
freedom,  a  freedom  to  which  any  hiiman 
being  is  entitled,  and  would  therefore  be 
unlawful."  All  this  explains  why  union 
shop  clauses  are  virtually  nonexistent  in 
Switzerland  •   *   •." 

In  conclusion  Professor  Lenhoff  states: 

It  Is  also  Instructive  to  cast  a  glance  at 
recent  developments  In  the  International 
Labor  Organization  (HO).  At  the  request 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference of  the  ILO  resolved  at  Its  30th  ses- 
sion to  place  on  the  agenda  of  the  next  ses- 
sion the  question  of  the  freedom  of  associa- 


tion and  of  the  right  to  organize.  The  ILO 
circulated  among  the  member  nations  of  the 
United  Nations  a  summary  report  on  the 
problem  along  with  a  questionnaire  request- 
ing their  replies. 

In  the  conclusions  of  its  report,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Experts  emphasized  that  while  the 
objective  of  the  proposed  International  reg- 
ulation was  restricted  to  a  "guarantee  of  the 
positive  freedom  of  association  as  a  measure 
of  social  protection,"  nevertheless  "the  draft 
lays  down  only  a  right,  and  not,  as  certain 
countries  seem  to  fear,  an  obligation.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  workers  and  employers 
remain  completely  free  to  determine  whether 
or  not  to  make  use  of  this  right." 

The  1949  meeting  of  the  ILO  resulted  in 
what  is  known  as  Convention  No.  87  on 
"Freedom  of  Association  and  Protection  of 
the  Right  To  Organize."  This  Convention 
No.  87  was  ratified  by  Prance  on  June  28, 
1961,  and  with  Its  ratification  it  turned  in  an 
Interesting  report,  which  recounted  that  the 
Prench  National  Assembly  had  been  pre- 
sented with  a  bill  Intended  to  strengthen  the 
guarantees  of  free  trade  union  association 
which  might  be  injured  by  de  facto  recruit- 
ment monopolies  exercised  by  certain  unions. 
The  bin,  as  outlined  by  the  report,  pro- 
poses that  "Any  refusal  to  hire  a  person  or 
any  discharge  from  emplo3rment  which  might 
be  found  to  have  been  motivated  by  his  opin- 
ions, trade  union  activities,  or  membership 
or  nonmembershlp  In  a  labor  organization  la 
an  abuse." 

And  It  also  provides  that  "Any  clause  In  a 
collective  agreement  In  which  the  use  of  the 
employer  not  to  retain  or  not  to  employ  any 
persons  except  union  members,  shall  be  null 
and  void."  The  report  concluded  with  the 
statement  that  the  officials  of  the  Prench 
Government  were  In  agreement  with  the  bill, 
and  that  It  had  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Social  Security  and  by 
the  Press  Committee  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly. 

The  other  European  country  which  re- 
cently outlawed  compulsory  unionism  is 
Ireland  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ireland  in  the  Educational 
Company  of  Ireland  Ltd.  and  another 
against  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick  and  others. 
The  case  and  decision  were  as  follows: 

"Constitution — nonunion  employees  and 
union  employees  in  same  firm — Strike  by 
union  employees — purpose  of  strike  to  force 
nonunion  employees  to  Join  union — refusal 
of  employees  to  Interfere.  Picket  placed  on 
premises  of  employers — whether  such  dis- 
pute a  trade  dispute — whether  such  picket- 
ing lawful — constitutional  right  of  free  as- 
sociation— Whether  nonunion  employees  en- 
titled to  remain  out  of  union — repugnancy— 
whether  Trade  Disputes  Act,  106  s.  2  uncon- 
stitutional— Constitution  art.  40— Trade 
Disputes  Act,  1906,  ss.  2,5.  •  •  •  Held— (Ma- 
gulre  C.  J.  and  Lavery  J.  dissenting)  (1) 
There  Is  an  implicit  guarantee  in  the  Con- 
stitution that  citizens  shall  not  be  coerced 
to  Join  associations  or  unions  against  their 
will;  (3)  The  Trade  Disputes  Act,  1906.  to  the 
extent  that  it  legalizes  the  use  of  picketing 
for  the  purpose  of  Interfering  with  the  exer- 
cise of  a  constitutional  right  of  association  or 
dlsassoclatlon  Is  contrary  to  the  Constitu- 
tion; (3)  The  Trades  Disputes  Act,  1906,  can 
no  longer  be  relied  upon  to  Justify  picket- 
ing in  aid  of  a  trade  dispute  where  that  dis- 
pute Is  concerned  with  an  attempt  to  de- 
prive persons  of  the  right  of  free  association 
or  free  dlsassoclatlon  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. National  Union  of  Railwaymen  ». 
Sullivan  (1947)  IJl.  77,  followed." 

A  report  on  the  case  appeared  in  Liber- 
ty. June  1962,  parts  of  which  are  quoted 
as  follows: 

The  Irish  Constitution,  1937,  article  40, 
paragraph  6,  provides  that  the  state  guaran- 
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tees  liberty  for  the  exercise  of  the  following 
rights  subject  to  public  order  and  morality 
HI.  The  right  of  the  citizens  to  form  asso- 
ciations and  unions  •  •  •  The  judgment  was 
given  in  favor  of  the  Educational  Company 
of  Ireland  by  a  majority  of  one.  KlngsmlU- 
Moore,  J.,  O'Dalalgh  J.,  and  Haugh  J.  and 
Lavery  J.,  held  for  defendants. 

The  essential  point  In  the  Judgments  turn 
on  the  question  of  whether  the  grant  of  a 
positive  constitutional  right  like  the  right 
to  form  associations  and  unions  contained 
an  implied  negative  right.  The  positive  right 
Is  granted  in  clear  written  terms  by  article 
40.  The  negative  right.  I.e.,  the  right  of  a 
man  not  to  Join  a  union  if  he  wishes,  Is  not 
so  given  in  writing.  Klngsmlll-Moore  J.  de- 
livering Judgment  with  which  O'Dalalgh  J. 
concurred  stated,  "The  right  to  express  free- 
ly convictions  and  opinions  guaranteed  by 
article  40.6.1  must  Include  the  right  not  to 
be  forced  to  Join  a  union  or  associations, 
professing,  forwarding  or  requiring  members 
to  subscribe  to  contrary  opinions.  The  un- 
dertaking in  article  40.3(11)  to  protect  the 
property  rights  of  every  citizen  may  perhaps 
include  an  undertaking  to  protect  his  right 
to  dispose  of  his  labour  as  he  will,  and  would 
Include  Impliedly  a  right  not  to  be  forced 
against  his  will,  Into  a  union  or  association 
which  extracts  from  him  regular  payment. 

"Moreover,  I  think  a  guarantee  of  a  right 
to  form  associations  and  unions  is  only  intel- 
ligible when  there  is  an  Implicit  right  to  ab- 
stain from  Joining  such  associations  or  un- 
ions or  to  put  it  another  way,  to  associate 
and  unite  with  those  who  do  not  Join  such 
unions.  In  The  National  Union  o/  Railway- 
men  V.  Sullivan  ((1947),  I.A.  77)  Mumaghan 
J.  giving  the  Judgment  of  the  court  empha- 
sized at  102  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
citizen  to  a  free  choice  of  the  persons  with 
whom  he  would  associate,  and  the  decision 
seenis  to  me  to  establish  that  a  person  shall 
not  be  coerced  at  any  rate  by  legislative  ac- 
tion Into  Joining  an  association  which  he  is 
not  willing  to  join.  Accordingly,  I  hold  that 
there  Is  an  implicit  guarantee  In  the  Consti- 
tution that  citizens  shall  not  be  coerced  to 
join  associations  or  unions  against  their 
will." 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
possibly  no  other  association  within  the  so- 
ciety of  the  state  depends  so  much  for  Its 
life's  blood  on  the  law  as  does  the  trade  un- 
ion. The  loss  of  any  of  its  legal  rights  no 
matter  how  small,  can  lead  only  to  the  ulti- 
mate extinction  of  coUectlve  bargaining  as 
we  have  known  it  in  this  countrj'  up  to  the 
present  day. 

Ireland  attained  recently  her  liberty 
from  Britain,  adopted  her  Constitution 
as  a  republic  only  in  1937.  Ireland  ap- 
proaches more  closely  the  conditions  of 
persecution  and  denial  of  liberty  which 
exist  in  this  countrj'  prior  to  our  Revolu- 
tionary War.  The  denial  of  personal  lib- 
erty influenced  the  Pounding  Fathers  of 
our  Constitution  to  write  in  the  first 
amendment  to  the  BlU  of  Rights  the  legal 
protection  of  the  basic  personal  rights  of 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  associa- 
tion, of  assembly,  and  of  speech.  The 
Irish  court,  with  the  recent  suppression 
of  personal  liberty  so  vividly  pres<3nt  in 
toeir  minds  and  hearts,  had  the  same 
toe  appreciation  of  personal  liberty  that 
the  Pounding  Fathers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion had. 

Finally  It  should  be  noted  that  the  es- 
sential character  of  freedom  of  associa- 
tion as  being  negative  as  well  as  affirm- 
ative Is  specifically  recognized  in  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  of 
wie  United  Nations,  1948.    Section  1.  ar- 


ticle XX  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
states : 

1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of 
peacefiil  assembly  and   association. 

2.  No  one  may  be  compelled  to  belong  to 
an  association. 

To  properly  appreciate  the  radical  dif- 
ference between  the  European  labor 
policy  of  voluntarism  and  nongovern- 
mental Interference  and  that  of  the 
United  States  of  compulsion  and  massive 
governmental  intrusion  one  must  trace 
the  development  of  our  labor  policy  un- 
der the  different  labor  laws  and  their 
interpretation  by  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Unionism  in  the  United  States  was 
relatively  unimportant  prior  to  the  Civil 
War  because  our  economy  was  domi- 
nantly  agricultural  compared  with  the 
highly  industrialized  economics  of  Eu- 
rope. With  the  advent  of  Industrializa- 
tion, in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
century.  In  the  United  States,  labor 
organizations  became  increasingly  more 
important.  The  first  labor  movements 
unfortunately  were  strongly  oriented  to- 
ward socialism  and  were  rejected  both  by 
worker  and  public  opinion. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  was 
founded  in  1886  by  Samuel  Gompers  who 
disavowed  the  socialist  approach  as  being 
in  opposition  to  the  free  economic  and 
political  institutions  of  this  country  and 
also  not  the  correct  answer  to  the  prob- 
lems of  free  collective  bargaining. 

The  AFL  was  accepted  both  by  the 
workers  and  the  general  public  and  con- 
tinues to  function  to  the  present  day. 
This  Is  factual  proof  that  unionism  per 
se  was  considered  legally  to  be  a  legiti- 
mate exercise  of  the  right  of  private  as- 
sociation under  the  first  amendment 
for  purposes  of  private  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

Under  the  strong  leadership  of  Samuel 
Gtompers,  based  upon  voluntarism,  the 
AFL  grew  to  become  the  most  powerful 
and  effective  labor  organization  in  the 
world.  In  his  "farewell  Eiddress"  a,s 
president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  at  the  1924  annual  convention 
held  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  the  "grand  old 
man  of  labor"  gave  a  ringing  defense  of 
voluntarism  as  being  the  very  corner- 
stone of  labor's  structure.  His  farewell 
address  approaches  in  stature  the  fare- 
well address  of  the  Father  of  our  Coun- 
try, George  Washington. 

Because  Samuel  Gompers'  address  is 
so  pregnant  with  wise  advice  it  should 
be  heeded  by  the  union  leaders  of  today 
who  have  foresworn  the  American  and 
Christian  principle  of  voluntarism  for 
the  totalitarian  principle  of  compulsion. 
In  1886  a  national  labor  conference  was 
called.  This  time  it  was  designated  a  trade 
union  conference  to  be  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  trade  unions  and  to  consider 
trade  union  problems.  The  deliberations  of 
that  conference  resulted  In  the  formation  of 
our  present  American  Federation  of  Labor 
with  which  the  old  Federation  of  Trades  and 
labor  Unions  was  merged.  This  new  Fed- 
eration recognized  only  the  trade  union 
card  as  a  credential  and  proposed  to  deal 
primarily  with  economic  problems.  It  was  an 
organization  that  had  no  jxawer  or  authority 
except  of  a  voluntary  character. 

It   was   a   volxmtary   coming    together   of 
unions   with   common   needs   and   commcm 


aims.  That  feeling  of  mutuality  has  been  a 
stronger  bond  of  union  than  could  be  welded 
by  an  autocratic  authority.  Guided  by  volun- 
tary prlnclplee  our  Federation  has  grown 
from  a  weakling  into  the  strongest,  best 
organized  labor  movement  of  all  the  world. 
So  long  aa  we  have  held  fast  to  voluntary 
principles  and  have  been  actuated  and  in- 
spired by  the  spirit  of  service,  we  have  sus- 
tained our  forward  progress  and  we  have 
made  our  lat>or  movement  something  to  be 
respected  and  accorded  a  place  In  the  coun- 
cils of  our  Republic. 

Where  we  have  blundered  Into  trying  to 
force  a  policy  or  a  decision,  even  though  wise 
and   right,  we   have  Impeded.    If  not   inter- 
rupted, the  realization  of  our  aims  •   •   •  as 
the   only   delegate  to  that  first  Pittsburgh 
convention  who  has  stayed  with  the  prob- 
lem of  our  movement  through  to  the  present 
hour,  as  one  who  with  clean  hands  and  with 
singleness  of  piirpoee  has  tried  to  serve  the 
labor  movement  honorably  and  In  a  spirit 
of  consecration  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 
I   want   to   urge   devotion   to    the    funda- 
mentals of  human  liberty — the  principles  of 
voluntarism.     No  lasting  gsdn  has  ever  come 
from   compulsion.     If  we  seek   to  force,   we 
but    tear    apart    that   which,    united,   is   In- 
vincible.    There  Is  no  way  whereby  our  la- 
bor   movement    may    t>e    assured    sustained 
progress  In  determining  Its  policies  and  its 
plans  other  than  sincere  democratic  deliber- 
ation until  a  unanimous  decision  Is  reached. 
This  may  seem  a  ctunbrous,  slow  method 
to  the  impatient,  but  the  impatient  are  more 
concerned  for  immediate  triumph  than   for 
the  education  of  constructive  development. 
Understanding,  patience,  hlghmlnded  service, 
the   compelling  power   of  voluntarism  have 
in  America  made  what  was  but  a  rope  of 
sand,  a  united,  purposeful.  Integrated  orga- 
nization, potent  for  human  welfare,  material 
and  spiritual.    I  have  been  with  this  move- 
ment since  the  beginning,  for  I  have  been 
given  the  privilege  of  service  that  has  been 
accorded  but  few.     Nor  would  that  privilege 
have  continued  open  to  me  had  not  service 
to  the  cause  been  my  guiding  purpose. 

Events  of  recent  months  niade  me  keenly 
aware  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
I  must  lay  down  my  trust  for  others  to  carry 
forward.  When  one  comes  to  close  gripe  with 
the  eternal  things,  there  comes  a  new  sense 
of  relative  values  and  the  less  worthy  things 
lose  sigrnlflcance. 

As  I  review  the  events  of  my  60  years  of 
contact  with  the  labor  movement  and  as  I 
sxu-vey  the  problems  of  today  and  study  the 
opportunities  of  the  future.  I  want  to  say  to 
you,  men  and  women  of  the  American  la- 
bor movement,  do  not  reject  the  cornerstone 
upon  which  labor's  structure  has  been 
built — but  base  your  all  ujKin  voluntary  prin- 
ciples and  illumine  your  every  problem  by 
consecrated  devotion  to  that  highest  of  all 
purposes — human  well-being  in  the  fullest, 
widest,  deepest  sense. 

Under  Mr.  Gompers'  wise  leadership 
the  labor  policy  of  the  United  States  from 
1886  to  1926  paralleled  that  of  Europe,  In- 
corporating the  principles  of  voluntarism 
and  nongovernmental  Interference. 

The  Clayton  Act  of  1914,  called  the 
"Magna  Carta  of  Labor,"  went  no  farther 
than  to  grant  Federal  exemption  from 
the  antitrust  laws  to  labor  organizations 
and  to  state  the  right  of  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation to  unions  as  a  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

In  section  6,  the  Clajrton  Act  provided 
that: 

The  labor  of  a  human  being  Is  not  a  com- 
modity or  article  of  commerce.  Nothing  con- 
tained In  the  antitrust  laws  shall  be  con- 
strued to  forbid  the  existence  and  ojyeration 
of  labor  •  •   •  organizations.  Instituted  for 
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tba  purposes  of  mutual  help,  •  •  •  or  to 
forbid  or  rsstrain  Indlvldu&l  memberB  of 
•ueh  organizations  from  lawfully  carrying 
out  tbs  legitimate  objects  thereof;  nor  shall 
such  organizations,  or  the  members  thereof, 
b«  held  or  construed  to  be  Illegal  combina- 
tions or  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade, 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  In  1926  the  labor  policy  of  the  United 
States  broke  Its  traditional  pattern  of 
nonintervention,  thereby  taking  a  com- 
pletely divergent  path  from  that  of  Eu- 
rope. 

For  the  first  time  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Intruded  Itself  by  statutory  inter- 
vention into  the  hitherto  private  process 
of  collective  bargaining. 

Thus  only  2  years  after  Samuel  Gom- 
pers'  famous  farewell  address.  Congress 
on  May  20,  1926,  positively  Intervened 
to  Implement  by  statute  the  right  of 
workers  to  organize  unions  and  to  bar- 
gain collectively  with  their  employers. 
Section  2,  fourth,  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  provided  that: 

Employees  shall  have  the  right  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively  through  representa- 
tives of  their  own  choosing.  The  majority  of 
any  craft  or  class  of  employees  shall  have  the 
right  to  determine  who  shall  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  craft  or  class  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act.  No  carrier,  its  officers,  or 
agents  shall  deny  or  In  any  way  question 
the  right  of  its  employees  to  Join,  organize, 
or  assist  in  organizing  the  labor  organization 
of  their  choice,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  carrier  to  Interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
organization  of  Its  employees. 

The  Railway  Labor  Act  was  silent  on 
compulsory  unionism;  the  only  coercion 
contained  in  the  act  was  directed  at  em- 
ployers who  by  statute  were  required  to 
bargain  collectively  with  unions  and  en- 
forced them  from  Interfering  with  the 
organization  of  their  employees.  The 
Railway  Labor  Act  went  much  farther 
than  any  European  laws  by  providing  de- 
tailed procedures  for  settling  of  griev- 
ances and  avoiding  disputes  by  boards  of 
adjustments,  mediation  board,  arbitra- 
tion board,  and  emergency  board,  all  of 
which  had  a  quasi-Juridical  status.  Cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  act  were  enforce- 
able by  the  District  Court  and  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

No  such  statutory  provision  for  the 
settling  of  disputes  exist  under  European 
Labor  Policy.  The  1926  Railway  Labor 
Act  contrasts  sharply  with  the  British 
Labor  policy  of  nonintervention,  which 
Dr.  Meyers — supra — notes  is  unique  and 
one  of  the  most  admirable  aspects  of 
British  Industrial  society. 

By  the  very  "nature  of  the  beast"  once 
the  Federal  Government  had  intruded 
Itself  on  such  a  large  scale  into  the  proc- 
ess of  private  collective  bargaining.  Its 
intervention  expanded  under  subse- 
quent labor  acts — the  Norris-LaGuardia 
Act.  the  NRA  Act.  the  Wagner  Act,  the 
War  Labor  Disputes  Act.  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.  the  1951  Amendment  to  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  and  the  Landrum- 
Qrlffln  Act.  This  massive  governmental 
Intervention  has  been  enhanced  by  ad- 
ministrative decisions  of  the  different 
labor  boards  and  also  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
which  have  all  but  nullified  the  protec- 


tion of  personal  liberty  of  free  associa- 
tion under  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  in  the  area  of  labor  rela- 
tions, by  refusing  to  assert,  as  did  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ireland,  that  the  right 
of  association  necessarily  implies  the 
right  not  to  associate,  as  all  free  Western 
nations  have  declared. 

The  negation  of  personal  liberty  now 
threatens  to  become  complete  by  de- 
stroying the  last  small  vestige  of  per- 
sonal liberty  permitted  by  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  If  14(b)  Is  re- 
pealed. Congress  will  make  complete  the 
denial  of  personal  liberty  in  one  of  the 
most  important  areas  of  life  and  lib- 
erty— the  area  of  the  workers"  liveli- 
hood. Under  the  realities  of  modem 
unionism,  this  destruction  of  the  free- 
dom of  association  will  lead  to  the  denial 
of  all  other  personal  freedoms,  hitherto 
supposedly  protected  by  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Why  among  all  the  free  nations  of  the 
West,  has  the  United  States  so  willfully 
weakened  the  personal  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  first  amendment  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  adoption  of  which  was  nec- 
essary to  bring  into  existence  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Various  reasons  are  given,  all  of  which 
can  be  summed  up  under  the  name  of 
expediency.  The  first  massive  interven- 
tion of  Government  in  labor  relations  in 
the  1926  Railway  Labor  Act  was  ration- 
alized as  "an  act  to  provide  for  the 
prompt  disposition  of  disputes  between 
carriers  and  their  employees  and  other 
purposes." 

In  1932  the  Non-ls-LaGuardia  Act  out- 
lawed the  so-called  yellow  dog  con- 
tract on  the  part  of  employers  but  which 
now  under  the  union-shop  clause  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  and  of  the  1951  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  has  been  given  legality 
and  respectability  when  employed  by 
unions.  The  reason  ?iven  for  outlawing 
the  "yellow  dog  contract"  was  that  it 
unduly  interfered  with  the  right  of  asso- 
ciation by  impi-operly  burdening  the 
right  of  contract.  How,  logically,  then, 
can  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  now 
justify  the  union  "yellow  dog  contract" 
under  the  lepallzed  union-shop  contract 
which  demands  membership  in  a  union  as 
a  condition  of  continued  employment 
just  as  the  employer  "yellow  do?  con- 
tract" conditioned  employment  on  non- 
membership  In  a  union?  Both  "yellow 
dog  contracts"  are  equally  obnoxious: 
The  employer  variety  being  an  infringe- 
ment on  the  affirmative  right  of  private 
association  while  the  union  variety  is  an 
equally  unjustifiable  infringement  on 
the  workers'  right  not  to  associate. 

Fortuitously,  in  1934,  the  railway 
unions  petitioned  Congress  to  amend  the 
1926  Railway  Labor  Act  to  prohibit  all 
types  of  compulsory  unionism.  The 
unions  requested  that  the  prohibition 
apply  only  to  so-called  company  unions. 
However,  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  then  Fed- 
eral  Coordinator  of  Transportation,  op- 
posed the  proposed  amendment  of  the 
1926  Railway  Labor  Act  to  apply  only  to 
company  unions.  His  testimony  was  de- 
cisive with  Congress  and  the  prohibition 
of  all  forms  of  compulsory  unionism  was 
applied  to  all  the  railroad  unions.  Mr. 
Eastman's    statement    has    particulai 


relevance  to  the  repeal  of  14(b).     Mr. 
Eastman  stated : 

The  essential  feature  of  these  substitutee 
is  that  they  would  confine  certain  of  the 
prohibitions  to  "company  unions."  This 
proposal  is  vicious,  because  it  strikes  at  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  choice  which  the  bill 
is  designed  to  protect.  The  prohibited  prac- 
tices acquire  no  virtue  by  being  confined  to 
so-called  standard  unions.  The  proposal 
goes  so  far  as  to  condemn  and  prohibit  what 
has  been  termed  a  "yellow  dog  contract" 
when  applied  to  a  "company  union,"  but  not 
when  applied  to  any  other  labor  organization. 
Within  recent  years,  the  practice  of  tying  up 
men's  Jobs  with  labor-union  membership  has 
crept  Into  the  railroad  Industry  which  here- 
tofore was  singularly  clean  in  this  respect 
•  •  •.  The  practice  has  been  largely  in  con- 
nection with  company  unions  but  not  en- 
tirely. If  genuine  freedom  of  choice  is  to 
be  the  basis  of  labor  relations  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  as  it  should  be,  then  the 
yellow  dog  contract,  and  Its  corollary,  the 
closed  shop,  and  the  so-called  percentage 
contract  have  no  place  In  the  picture.  To 
make  a  distinction  between  company  unions 
and  other  labor  organizations  In  this  re- 
spect is  absurd.  I  am  opposed  to  those 
amendments.  •   •   • 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Eastman's  strong  pro- 
test was  heeded  by  Congress  with  the 
result  that  the  amendment  outlawing  all 
forms  of  compulsory  unionism  in  the 
railroad  industry  was  applied  to  both  so- 
called  Standard  and  Company  unions. 

The  amendment  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress on  June  21.  1934  (S.  1825,  Public 
No.  440). 

Section  2  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
read: 

General  purposes  Section  2(2)  to  forbid 
any  limitation  upon  freedom  of  association 
among  employees  or  any  denial,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  emp!o3nment  or  otherwise,  of  the  right 
of  employees  to  join  a  labor  organization; 
(3)  to  provide  for  the  complete  Independence 
of  carriers  and  of  employers  In  the  matter 
of  self-organlzatlon  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  •   •   • 

Fourth.  Employees  have  the  right  to  or- 
ganize and  bargain  collectively  through  rep- 
resentatives of  their  own  choosing.  The  ma- 
jority of  any  craft  or  class  of  employees  shall 
have  the  right  to  determine  who  shall  be  the 
representative  of  the  craft  or  class  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  No  carrier,  its  officers  or 
agents,  shall  deny  or  in  any  way  question 
the  right  of  Its  employees  to  Join,  organize, 
or  assist  in  organizing  the  labor  organization 
of  their  choice,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  carrier  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
organization  of  Its  employees,  or  to  use  the 
funds  of  the  carrier  in  maintaining  or  as- 
sisting, or  to  use  the  funds  of  the  carrier  In 
maintaining  or  assisting  or  contributing  to 
any  labor  organization,  labor  representative, 
or  other  agency  of  collective  bargaining,  or 
In  performing  any  work  therefore,  or  to  In- 
fluence or  coerce  employees  in  an  effort  to 
Induce  them  to  Join  or  remain  or  not  to  Join 
or  remain  members  of  any  labor  organiza- 
tion, or  to  deduct  from  the  wages  of  em- 
ployees any  dues,  fees,  assessments,  or  other 
contributions  payable  to  labor  organization*, 
or  to  coUect  or  to  assist  in  the  collection  of 
any  such  dues,  fees,  assessments  or  other 
contributions  Provided,  That  nothing  in  thl« 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  a  carrier 
from  permitting  an  employee.  Individually, 
or  local  representatives  of  employees  from 
conferring  with  management  during  working 
hours  without  loss  of  time,  or  to  prohibit  s 
carrier  from  furnishing  free  transportation 
to  its  employees  while  engaged  In  the  busi- 
ness of  a  labor  organization. 

Fifth.  No  carrier,  its  officers,  or  agenU 
shall  require  any  person  seeking  employment 
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to  sign  any  contract  or  agreement  promising 
to  Join  or  not  to  join  a  labor  organization; 
and  if  any  such  contract  has  been  enforced 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  then 
such  carrier  shall  notify  the  employees  by 
an  appropriate  order  that  such  contract  has 
been  discarded  and  is  no  longer  binding  on 
them  in  any  way. 

The  1934  Amended  Railway  Labor  Act 
was  literally  the  first  rlght-to-work  law 
enacted  in  the  country.  It  was  a  model 
rlght-to-work  law  In  that  it  forbade 
all  foi-ms  of  compulsory  unionism. 

This  right-to-work  law  was  the  law 
from  1934  to  1951  when  the  Railway  Act 
was  again  amended  to  permit  union  shop 
agreements  and  for  other  purposes. 

What  is  Important  Is  that  in  the  years 
1934-51,  when  compulsory  unionism  was 
expressly  forbidden  by  the  Railway  Labor 
Act,  the  railway  unions  tripled  their 
membership  and  extended  their  jurisdic- 
tion, for  practical  purposes,  over  all  rail- 
road mileage  in  the  country. 

Before  a  Senate  subcommittee,  George 
M.  Harrison  said : 

The  standard  railway  labor  unions  repre- 
sent the  employees  on  about  96  or  96  per- 
cent of  the  total  railroad  mileage  of  the 
country  •  •  *  My  own  union,  representing 
300.000  holds  131  contracts.  We  represent 
the  employees  of  234,921  miles  of  railroad, 
and  that  is  99  percent  of  the  total  railroad 
mileage  In  the  United  States.  That  picture 
regarding  my  union  Is  substantially  the  pic- 
ture for  the  industry.  (Hearings  before  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  on  S.  3295,  81st  Cong. 
2dsess,  14,  1950.) 

Because  of  the  high  degree  of  union- 
ization under  the  1934  act  the  unions 
conceded  that  they  did  not  need  a  union 
shop  for  union  security  as  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  George  M.  Harrison,  grand 
president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Clerks,  speaking  on  behalf  of  all  re- 
spondent unions  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce regarding  their  plea  to  amend  the 
Railway  Act  to  permit  union  shop  agree- 
ments. When  asked  by  Congressman 
Harris  whether  the  union  shop  would 
strengthen  the  unions'  bargaining  posi- 
tion,  he  replied: 

No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  the 
power  of  bargaining  one  way  or  the  other. 
Congressman  Harris  •  •  •  if  I  get  a  ma- 
jority of  the  employees  to  vote  for  my  union 
as  the  bargaining  agent,  I  have  got  as  much 
economic  power  at  that  stage  of  development 
as  I  will  ever  have  •  •  •  (Hearings  before 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce on  H.R.  7789,  81st  Cong,,  2d  sess., 
2&  20,  1950) , 

Justice  Brennan  when  giving  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Court  in  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists  et  al.  against  S.  B. 
Street  et  al..  June  19,  1951,  states  that: 

Mr.  Harrison  expressly  disclaimed  that  the 
union  shop  was  sought  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  bargaining  power  of  the  unions.  He 
said:  "I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  the 
power  of  bargaining  one  way  or  the 
other  •  •  •  If  I  get  a  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees to  vote  for  my  union  as  the  bar- 
gaining agent,  I  have  got  as  much  economic 
power  at  that  stage  of  development  as  I 
Will  ever  have." 

•Nor  was  any  claim  seriously  advanced  that 
the  union  shop  was  necessary  to  hold  or 
increase  union  membership.  The  prohibi- 
tion against  union  security  in  the  1934 
act  had  not  Interfered  with  the  growth  of 
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union  membership  or  caused  the  unions  to 
lose  their  positions  as  exclusive  bargaining 
agents.  (See  AFL  v.  American  Sash  Co.,  335 
U.S.  548-549,  n.  4  (concurring  opinion):  see 
also  exhibits  W-23,  W-28,  pp.  38-51,  Tran- 
script of  Proceedings,  Presidential  Emer- 
gency Board  No.  98.  nppwlnted  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order  No.  10306,  Nov.  15,  1951; 
carriers'  exhibits  W-23,  W-28,  pp.  38-51.) 

That  voluntary  unionism  does  not 
hamper  unionization  and  effective  union 
operation  and  that  compulsory  unionism 
is  not  necessary  for  union  security  was 
proved  by  the  Scharfman  Board — also 
quoted  by  Justice  Brennan  in  the  Street 
case. 

In  1942  some  of  the  railway  unions 
demanded  compulsory  union  member- 
ship. The  dispute  was  referred  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  an  Emergency  Board 
chaired  by  Mr.  Scharfman.  His  Emer- 
gency Board  not  only  held  that  the 
union  shop  demand  could  not  be  granted 
consistently  with  the  law  as  it  then  stood 
but  found  that  the  arrangement  was  not 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  unions. 
The  Board  said: 

Such  an  examination  leaves  the  Board  un- 
convinced on  the  ground  of  necessity.  In 
the  first  place,  the  unions  are  not  suffering 
from  a  falling  off  in  members.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  stated  earlier,  membership  has  been 
growing  and  at  the  present  time  appears  to 
be  the  largest  in  railroad  history,  with  less 
than  10  percent  nonmembershlp  among  the 
employees  here  represented. 

Second,  the  evidence  presented  with  re- 
spect to  danger  from  predatory  rivals  seemed 
to  the  Board  lacking  in  stifflciency;  especially 
so  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  concerning 
membership  growth. 

Third,  no  evidence  was  presented  indicat- 
ing that  the  unions  stand  in  Jeopardy  by 
reason  of  carrier  opposition.  A  few  railroads 
were  mentioned  on  which  some  of  the  unions 
do  not  represent  a  majority  of  their  craft 
or  class,  and  do  not  have  bargaining  relation- 
ships with  the  carrier.  But  the  exhibits  show 
that  these  unions  are  the  chosen  representa- 
tives of  the  employees  on  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  railroads,  and  that  recogni- 
tion of  the  unions  Is  general.  The  Board  does 
not  find  therefore  that  a  suBQclent  case  has 
been  made  for  the  necessity  of  additional 
protection  of  union  status  on  the  railroads. 
(Supplemental  Report  to  the  President  by 
the  Emergency  Board,  May  29,  1943.) 

When  the  question  of  union  security 
in  the  rail  Industry  was  first  given  de- 
tailed consideration  by  Congress  In  1934 
only  one  of  the  standard  unions  had  a 
union  shop  provision.  In  the  Street 
Case,  supra.  Justice  Brennan  noted  the 
statement  of  Charles  J.  MacGowan.  vice 
president  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Boilermakers.  Transcript  of 
Proceedings,  Presidential  Board,  ap- 
pointed February  20, 1943,  page  5358 : 

These  railroad  labor  organizations  in  the 
past  have  refrained  from  advocating  the 
union  shop  agreement,  or  any  other  type  of 
union  security.  It  has  always  been  otir 
philosophy  that  the  strongest  and  most  mili- 
tant type  of  labor  organization  was  the  one 
whose  members  were  carefully  selected  and 
who  joined  conviction  and  a  desire  to  assist 
their  fellows  In  promoting  objects  of  labor 
luilonlsm  •   •  •. 

That  compulsory  unionism  Is  not  re- 
quired for  the  security  of  unions  was  con- 
tended by  Important  railroad  union  lead- 
ers who  were  opposed  to  the  union  shop. 
Thus,  Mr.  John  T.  Corbett.  assistant 
grand  chief  engineer  and  national  legis- 


lative representative,  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  as  a  witness.  May 

4,  1950,  in  the  hearings  on  the  bill  to 
authorize  union  shop  agreements,  noted 
that: 

During  the  time  that  Warren  S.  Stone 
(grand  chief  engineer  of  the  Brotherhood 
1903-25)  was  the  grand  chief  engineer  he 
took  the  position  that  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  was  such  an  outstand- 
ing organization  that  men  should  seek  its 
membership.  He  didn't  want  any  compul- 
sion; he  didn't  want  any  closed  shop:  he 
didn't  want  any  union  shop — and  possibly 
that  policy  is  being  reflected  in  my  statement 
today.  (Hearings  before  Subcommittee  of 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on 

5.  3295,  81st  Cong.  2d  sess.  (1950),  86.) 

Mr.  Stone  was  also  quoted  by  a  rail- 
way witness  as  follows : 

I  do  not  believe  in  forcing  a  man  to  Join 
a  union.  If  he  wants  to  Join,  all  right:  but 
it  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  free  gov- 
ernment and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  try  to  make  him  join.  We  of  the 
engineers  work  willingly  side  by  side  with 
other  engineers  every  day  who  do  not  belong 
to  our  union  though  they  enjoy  without  any 
objection  on  our  part  the  advantages  we 
have  obtained.  Some  of  them  we  would  not 
have  In  the  union:  others  we  cannot  get. 
(Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  on  H.R.  7789. 
81st  Cong.,  2d  sess.  (1950),  100.) 

In  1953,  Guy  L.  Brown,  successor  to 
Mr.  Warren  Stone  as  grand  chief  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
commented : 

We  support  It  (the  union  shop)  now  only 
on  Individual  roads  wliere  other  unions  have 
put  It  into  effect.  Engineers  Just  simply  re- 
sent being  told  they  must  Join  anything. 
We  still  think  that  labor  In  the  long  run  has 
a  good-enough  product  that  you  won't  have 
to  force  men  to  join.  We  must  go  along  on 
a  "union  shop"  in  some  instances  where  it  is 
necessary  because  of  tlie  possible  encroach- 
ment upon  our  membership  by  some  other 
organization.  (U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
Dec.  11.  1953,  p.  71.) 

Justice  Brennan  in  his  majority  opin- 
ion in  IMA  against  Street,  1961,  page  13, 
refers,  apparently  with  approval,  to  the 
opposition  of  union  leaders  to  amending 
the  1934  Railway  Labor  Act  to  incorpo- 
rate a  union  shop  provision: 

At  the  time  of  the  congressional  delibera- 
tions wli'.ch  preceded  the  enactment  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of  1947, 
the  Trainmen,  through  their  president,  A.  F. 
Whitney,  advocated  the  closed  shop,  and 
urged  the  repeal  of  the  provisions  which  pro- 
hibited 11.  (Hearings  on  Amendments  to  the 
Nutloaal  Labor  Relations  Act.  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  80th  Cong., 
1st  .se.:s..  pp.  1549   1552,  1561.) 

However,  the  Railway  Labor  Executives' 
Association  opposed  amendment  of  the  1934 
act.  A.  E.  Lyon,  executive  secretary  of  the 
association,  said:  "We  want  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  we  are  proposing  no  amendments 
to  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  We  believe  none 
is  necessary,  and  we  are  opposed  to  those 
which  Mr.  Whitney  suggested."  (Hearings, 
p.  3722.)  Lyon  added:  "We  are  not  asking 
you  to  amend  the  Railroad  Labor  Act  and 
provide  a  closed  shop  as  Mr.  Whitney  did. 
We  do  not  think  it  is  necessary."  (P.  3724.) 
In  response  to  the  query,  "By  the  services 
you  have  performed  for  your  members  you 
have  attracted  people  voluntarily  to  Join.  Is 
that  not  correct?"  Lyon  replied:  "I  think 
that  is  true.  And  many  of  our  union  people 
believe  they  would  rather  have  members  that 
belong  because  they  want  to.  rather  than  be- 
cause they  have  to."  (P.  3732.  J 
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Oolngr  forward  to  Include  the  Wagner 
and  Taft-Hartley  Act*  some  Important 
commentA  about  the  argument  that  com- 
pulsory unionism.  In  the  form  of  the 
union  shop,  1a  required  today  for  union 
security,  are  made  by  Prof.  Oeorge 
W.  BrookA  In  a  penetrating  article  in  a 
special  issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Re- 
view, June  1963.  commemorating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Depcurtment  of  Labor.  Professor  Brooks' 
article  titled  "The  Security  of  Worker 
InAtitutlons"  Is  pertinent  because  Profes- 
sor Brooks,  now  a  visiting  professor  of 
industrial  relations  at  Cornell  University. 
was  formerly  a  union  oflQcial  and  union 
research  director  and  because  his  article 
was  published  in  the  special  commemora- 
tive Issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review. 

Professor  Brooks  notes  the  striking 
changes  In  the  legal  and  economic  posi- 
tion of  unions  since  1933  which  he  states : 

Haa  cauMd  Increaaed  security  for  the  ea- 
tablUbed  union  &nd  a  conaequent  alteration 
of  Its  relation  with  the  employera  and  with 
Ita  member*.  •  •  •  In  consequence,  many 
workera  have  been  divorced  from  significant 
participation  In.  or  control  over,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  process. 

Professor  Brooks  notes  that  because  of 
this  change: 

The  central  Wagner  Act  assumption — that 
the  union  provldea  direct,  responsive,  con- 
tinuous representation — Is  no  longer  com- 
pletely valid.  And  the  more  this  is  true,  the 
leaa  accurate  la  the  assumption  that  the  en- 
hancement of  the  security  of  the  union  may 
be  equated  with  the  objectives  of  the  work- 
ers, including  their  own  security. 

He  then  raises  the  question  that  is  cen- 
tral to  the  argimient  of  imion  security: 

What  needa  to  be  aaked  Is,  security  against 
what?  or  whom?  The  challenge  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  Institutions  from  management 
haa  been  withdrawn  altogether,  at  least  for 
the  time  being. 

The  Important  change  that  Professor 
Brooks  notes  Is  the  attitude  of  manage- 
ment which  has  been  one  of  accommo- 
dation of  unions  by  ccmipenles  through- 
out U.S.  Industry.  This  accommodation 
of  management  he  observes — 

Often  develops  Into  forms  of  collaboration 
and  collusion  which  undermines  the  union 
as  a  representative  Institution.  When  com- 
panlea  movet,  from  hostility  to  collaboration 
and  collusion,  the  very  weapon  that  unions 
develop  to  protect  them  against  a  hostile 
mansLgement  are  quietly  transformed  Into 
Instruments  to  protect  union  leaders  against 
changes  within  the  union  or  In  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  represenutlve. 

The  important  point  made  by  Profes- 
sor Brooks  Is  that  this  change  In  man- 
agement's attitude  has  brought  a  signifi- 
cant change  In  the  concept  of  union 
security  with  imdeslrable  results  be- 
cause— 

The  union  shop  or  another  form  of  union 
security  may  become,  and  often  does  become, 
a  very  dllTerent  Institution  when  the  em- 
ployer is  no  longer  antiunion  and  may  be 
committed  to  a  cloee  working  relationship 
with  the  leadership  of  the  Incumbent  na- 
tional union.  In  many  Industries  today, 
there  la  no  expectaUon  and  no  desire  to  get 
rid  of  the  union.  The  union  shop  becomes 
then  a  device  through  which  management 
supporta  the  union's  control  over  Its  mem- 
berahlp.  or  at  least  the  union's  control  of  Its 
Income.  This  arrangement  Is  not  union  se- 
cxirtty  In  the  historical  sense,  but  rather  a 


form  of  Income  security.  It  may  not  con- 
tribute In  any  way  to  the  security  of  the 
worker  or  to  the  other  avowed  goals  of 
unionism  and  may  even  work  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  combination  of  the  coopera- 
tive employer,  the  union  shop,  and  central- 
ized bargaining  removes  most  of  the  pressure 
upon  the  union  leaders  to  maintain  that 
cloee  responsiveness  to  union  membership 
which  exclusive  representation  assumes. 

Further  evidence  disproving  the  argu- 
ment of  "union  security,"  is  given  by  Dr. 
Selwyn  J.  Torff,  an  authority  in  the  field 
of  labor-management  relations  in  his 
book  "Collective  Bargaining  " — p.  75 — 
where  he  states: 

If  the  union-survival  theory  were  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  motivating  basis  for  the  de- 
mand for  compulsory  union  membership  to- 
day, there  would  be  little  support  In  reality 
for  such  a  demand.  The  American  labor 
movement  has  not  been  feeble  for  a  long 
time:  It  Is  vlijorous.  aggressive,  and  effective. 
It  Is  protected  by  law  and  fortified  by 
strength.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  dominating 
economic,  political,  and  social  Institutions  In 
the  Nation.  It  Is  beyond  the  capability  of 
employers  to  destroy  It.  even  If  they  so  de- 
sired or  attempted.  And  the  day  of  at- 
tempts by  employers  to  destroy  unions  as 
such  seems  long  past:  union  busting  exists 
today  largely  as  a  propaganda  term.  For  the 
great  majority  of  employers,  labor  unions, 
and  collective  bargaining  process  are  estab- 
lished facts  of  economic  life  Whatever  the 
compulsory  union  membership  Issue  may  one 
have  Involved  It  is  no  longer  an  issue  that 
Involves  the  survival  of  labor  unlonl.>?m  In 
the  United  States. 

Donald  R.  Rlchberg.  coauthor  of  the 
1926  Railway  Labor  Act  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  1933.  General 
Counsel  of  NRA  from  1933  to  1935  and 
Chairman  of  the  NRA  Board  in  1935. 
during  the  first  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion, stated : 

The  entire  value  of  labor  organization  to 
the  workers  lies  In  this  power  of  the  workers 
to  control  their  representatives.  TTie  basis 
of  that  control  and  the  only  r^s-surance  that 
It  will  continue.  Is  found  In  the  right  and 
freedom  of  the  Individual  worker  to  refuse  to 
support  an  organization  or  a  representative 
whose  Judgment  or  good  will  he  does  not 
trust.  But  how  can  a  man  trust  his  servant 
who  assumes  to  be  his  master  and  says:  "You 
must  obey  me,  or  I'll  cut  your  throat." 

In  his  book  "Labor  Union  Monopoly" — 
page  148 — Mr.  Richberg  makes  a  much 
stronger  statement  to  the  effect  that: 

Americans  are  more  Ill-informed  concern- 
ing the  realities  of  the  labor  movement  than 
they  are  In  any  other  area  of  public  Interest. 

He  contended  that  to  picture  the  mod- 
ern union  as  a  weak.  dowTitrodden  or- 
ganization "Is  not  merely  ridiculous;  it 
Is  willfully  or  ignorantlv  untruthful." 
Ibid. 

The  evidence  given,  supra,  knocks 
down  the  main  prop  of  union  security 
which  proponents  of  compulsory  union- 
ism use  to  justify  the  union  shop.  When 
even  the  liberal  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  supra  and  Infra,  finds  no 
solid  foundation  for  the  union  security 
argument,  proponents  of  compulsory  un- 
ionism find  themselves  in  an  untenable 
position. 

Because  the  arguments  of  union  lead- 
ers advanced  in  support  of  the  union 
shop  are  proved  to  be  nothing  but  self- 
interest  pleading,  a  self-interest  that 
perverts  the  intent  of  the  Wagner  and 
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Taft-Hartley  Acts  which  Intended  to 
protect  the  basic  security  of  workers,  not 
that  of  unions  and  union  oflBcials.  The 
unions'  security  asked  for  by  the  union 
leaders  is  exposed  in  their  contention  of 
naked  control  of  their  members.  Their 
scheme  really  entails,  by  a  combination 
of  governmental  action  and  economic 
coercion,  creation  of  a  state  within  a 
state,  with  the  union  as  the  common  au- 
thority or  government  of  a  society  of 
workers. 

This  private  government  Into  which 
every  working  man  and  woman  would  be 
herded,  the  unwilling  as  well  as  the  will- 
Ing,  would  be  ruled  by  union  leaders  un- 
restrained by  the  bill  of  rights  or  any 
other  limitations  found  in  State  and 
Federal  constitutions.  An  effort  to  im- 
pose this  type  of  union  government  by 
striking  down  as  unconstitutional  all 
State  laws  standlrig  in  the  way  was  re- 
jected In  Lincoln  Union  v.  Northwestern 
335  U.S.  525,  531  (1949)  where  the  Su- 
preme Court  said  It  need  not  "appraise 
or  analyze  with  particularity  the  rather 
startling  ideas  suggested  to  support  some 
of  the  premises  on  which  appellants' 
conclusions  rest." 

In  its  brief  In  that  case  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
said: 

The  common  rule  of  collective  bargaining 
carries  with  It  the  legal  doctrine  that  the 
imlon  Is  the  common  authority  or  govern- 
ment of  a  society  of  workers.  It  has  in  a 
sense  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  a 
government. 

We  can  summarize  the  nature  of  union 
membership  as  a  common  condition  of  em- 
ployment In  an  Industrial  society  by  again 
comparing  It  to  citizenship  In  a  political 
society.  Both  are  compulsory  upon  Individ- 
uals. In  each  case  the  compulsion  Is  Justi- 
fied because  It  la  assented  to  by  most  of  the 
members.  •  •  •  And  It  has  been  found  by 
human  experience  to  be  Indispensable  to  the 
preservation  of  any  society.  The  liberty  of 
the  Individual  Is  not  the  right  to  license,  but 
participation  In  a  social  organization  founded 
upon  equality,  justice,  and  law.  The  union 
Is  that  organization  for  employees. 

It  would  be  an  abdication  of  the  con- 
stitutional obligation  of  Congress  under 
the  first  amendment  to  turn  workers  over 
to  the  asserted  "union  government  of  a 
society  of  workers,"  by  repealing  14(b). 
There  is  no  overriding  necessity  as  stated 
by  union  spokesmen — supra — as  ad- 
mitted by  the  Supreme  Court — supra— 
to  justify  such  congressional  establish- 
ment of  "a  state  within  a  state."  It 
would  be  contrary  to  every  personal  right 
supposedly  protected  in  the  first  amend- 
ment. The  British  experience  and  the 
American  experience  under  the  1934 
Railway  Labor  Act  disprove  need  for  the 
union  shop  for  union  security — voluntary 
unionism  has  been  proved  adequate  to- 
day to  give  whatever  union  security  is 
needed. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  relevant 
and  Informative  material  on  the  subject 
of  how  other  nations  regard  unionism  in 
the  statement  of  Father  Keller,  who  also 
has  written  many  books  and  articles  in 
the  field. 

But  I  believe  the  excerpts  I  have  just 
read  are  enough  to  illustrate  and  docu- 
ment the  point  that  a  national  policy  of 
compulsory  unionism  would  be  foreign  to 
our  heritage  and  beyond  that,  would  set 
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us  apart  in  a  peculiar  way  from  vir- 
tually all  other  Industrial  democracies  in 
the  free  world. 

In  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  say  again  what  I 
said  on  the  floor  last  year — and  what  I 
sincerely  believe  with  all  possible  convic- 
tion. 

This  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  is  both  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple and  cannot  be  justified  by  the  facts. 
There  is  no  compelling  national  need  for 
Its  enactment. 

On  the  contrary,  there  Is  a  preponder- 
ance of  evidence  to  suggest  that  our  real 
need  is  the  preparation  and  early  con- 
sideration of  new  legislation  to  restore 
an  equitable  balance  between  the  respec- 
tive strength  of  management  and  labor 
in  an  industrial  society  that  Is  being 
transformed  rapidly  by  technological 
and  scientific  progress. 

Insofar  as  the  Federal  Government 
can  move  within  constitutional  limits  to 
restore  and  maintain  balance  between 
the  competitive  interests  of  union  ofiB- 
cials  and  corporate  management,  it 
should  do  so. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  manifestly 
clear  to  all  by  now  that  further  legisla- 
tion is  needed  to  protect  the  Individual 
members  of  unions  from  the  irresponsi- 
ble and  often  damaging  acts  of  their 
ofQcials. 

It  is  this  kind  of  legislation  that  legit- 
imately should  be  commanding  our  at- 
tention. 

We  cannot  ignore  or  avoid  the  fact  that 
the  bill  we  are  now  being  asked  to  con- 
sider poses  a  fundamental  question  of 
freedom  versus  compulsion.  We  are  be- 
ing asked  to  take  away  the  freedom  of 
all  the  people  of  this  country  to  decide 
for  themselves  whether  any  Individual 
should  have  the  right  to  Join — or  not  to 
join— a  union. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  bill 
Involves  the  constitutional  freedom  of 
association  guaranteed  In  our  Bill  of 
Rights. 

No  amount  of  oratory,  propaganda,  or 
expensive  advertising  campaigns  can  ob- 
scure the  fact  that  we  are  being  asked  to 
make  it  possible  for  a  few  people  to  com- 
pel millions  of  Americans  to  pay  mone- 
tary tribute  to  a  labor  organization  in 
order  to  earn  a  living  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  _ 

At  a  time  when  young  Americans  are 
fighting  and  dying  to  preserve  the  free- 
dom of  others  in  a  far  away  land,  it  is 
extraordinary  that  we  should  be  consid- 
ering a  bill  to  destroy  a  vital  part  of  the 
individual  American  citizen's  freedom  in 
his  own  native  land. 

In  the  final  analysis,  this  Is  why  section 
14(b)  should  remain  in  the  law — and  why 
the  bill  to  repeal  it  should  be  abandoned 
and  forgotten. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Fannin's 

speech. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
my  request  a  Virginia  friend,  Hon. 
Jonathan  C.  Gibson,  vice  president-law, 
the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Pe 
Railway  System,  has  brought  up  to  date 
a  study  that  he  made  some  years  ago  of 
rtght-to-work  laws.  On  the  basis  of  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  a  long  line  of  labor 


cases,  Mr.  Gibson  reached  two  definite 
conclusions : 

First.  A  State  has  the  constitutional 
right  to  pass  a  law  that  will  protect  for 
the  workingman  his  freedom  of  choice  to 
join  or  refrain  from  joining  a  labor 
union. 

Second.  That  freedom  of  choice  is  such 
an  inalienable  right,  fully  protected  by 
the  Constitution,  that  the  Congress  is 
without  legal  authority  to  repeal  a  State 
right-to-work  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  brief  on  that  subject  by 
Mr.  Gibson  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brief 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
SHotTLD   There   Be   Pederal   Pheemption    in 

P/.VOR  or  COMPTTLSORT  UNIONISM? 

(By  Jonathan  C.  Gibson) 

CONSnTUTIONAUTY     OF     A     STATDTE     MUST     BE 
TESTED  BY  PRACTICAI-  OPERATION  AND  EITECT 

In  practical  operation  and  effect,  section 
8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
has  been  applied  so  as  to  deprive  millions  of 
workers  In  this  country  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights.  It  Is  on  that  count  violative 
of  the  Constitution. 

Statutes,  State  and  Federal,  are  to  be 
tested  for  constitutionality  not  only  with 
reference  to  their  bare  words  but  also  by  a 
consideration  of  their  actual  operation  and 
effect.  The  Supreme  Court  has  so  held.  In 
ytcfc  Wo  V.  Hopkins,  118  U.S.  356  (1886),  the 
Court  struck  down  ordinances  oi  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  regulating  the  licensing  of 
laundries  which,  while  fair  on  their  face, 
were  administered  so  as  to  discriminate 
against  Chinese  laundries.  The  ordinances 
provided  that  no  person  could  carry  on  a 
laundry  without  the  consent  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  except  In  a  building  constructed 
either  of  brick  or  stone  and  It  made  unlaw- 
ful the  erection  of  scaffolding  upon  the  roof 
of  any  building  without  the  permission  of 
the  supervisors.  The  board  refused  to  give 
Its  consent  In  cases  Involving  Chinese  laun- 
drymen  but  gave  It  In  other  Instances.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  California  upheld  the  ordi- 
nances as  constituting  on  their  face  a  lawful 
regulation  of  the  business. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
the  petitioners  contended  that  the  ordi- 
nances were  void  on  two  grounds;  first,  be- 
cause void  on  their  face,  and,  second,  void  by 
reason  of  their  Inequality  and  discriminatory 
administration  which,  although  not  expressly 
directed  by  the  ordinances,  was  made  pos- 
sible by  them.  The  Court  sustained  both 
contentions.  On  the  second  question  the 
Court  said : 

"For  the  cases  present  the  ordinances  In 
actual  operation,  and  the  facts  shown  es- 
tablish an  administration  directed  so  exclu- 
sively against  a  particular  class  of  persons 
as  to  warrant  and  require  the  conclusion, 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  Intent  of 
the  ordinances  as  adopted,  they  are  applied 
by  the  public  authorities  charged  with  their 
administration,  and  thus  representing  the 
State  Itself,  with  a  mind  so  unequal  and  op- 
pressive as  to  amount  to  a  practical  denial 
by  the  State  of  that  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  which  Is  secured  to  the  petitioners,  as 
to  all  other  persona,  by  the  broad  and  benign 
provisions  of  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Though 
the  law  Itself  be  fair  on  Its  face  and  impar- 
tial in  appearance,  yet,  if  it  is  applied  and 
administered  by  public  authority  with  an 
evil  eye  and  an  unequal  hand,  so  as  practi- 
cally to  make  unjust  and  Illegal  discrimina- 
tions between  persons  in  similar  circum- 
stances, material  to  their  rights,  the  denial 


of  equal  Justice  is  still  within  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  Constitution."    (118  U.S.  373.) 

"•  •  'No  reason  whatever,  except  the  wUl 
of  the  supervisors,  is  assigned  why  they 
should  not  be  permitted  to  carry  on,  In  the 
accustomed  manner,  their  harmless  and  use- 
ful occupation,  on  which  they  depend  for  a 
UveUhood.  And  while  this  consent  of  the 
supervisors  is  withheld  from  them  and  from 
200  others  who  have  also  petitioned,  all  of 
whom  happen  to  be  Chinese  subjects,  80 
others,  not  Chinese  subjects,  are  permitted 
to  carry  on  the  same  business  under  similar 
conditions.  The  fact  of  this  discrimination 
is  admitted.  No  reason  for  It  Is  shovim,  and 
the  conclusion  cannot  be  resisted,  that  no 
reason  for  It  exists  except  hostility  to  the 
race  and  nationality  to  which  the  petitioners 
belong,  and  which  in  the  eye  of  the  law  Is  not 
Justified.  The  discrimination  is,  therefore, 
illegal,  and  the  public  administration  which 
enforces  It  is  a  denial  of  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  and  a  violation  of  the  14th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.  •  •  ••• 
(118  U.S.  3740.) 

In  NoTTis  V.  Alabama,  294  U.S.  587  (1936). 
petitioner,  a  Negro,  sought  to  set  aside  his 
conviction  for  rape  on  the  ground  of  long 
continued  systematic  and  arbitrary  exclusion 
of  qualified  Negro  citizens  from  service  on 
the  grand  Jury  and  the  petit  Jury  solely  be- 
cause of  their  race  and  color  in  violation  of 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  State  statute  prescribing 
the  qualification  of  Jurors  was  fair  on  Its  face 
but  the  contention  was  that  It  had  been  ad- 
ministered in  a  discriminatory  fashion.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  reversed 
the  conviction  holding  that  Negroes  not  only 
had  been  excluded  from  the  grand  Jury  and 
from  the  petit  Jury  which  convicted  peti- 
tioner, but  that  Negroes  had  been  systemati- 
cally excluded  from  Juries  in  the  county  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  The  Court  said  In 
holding  that  this  constituted  a  deprivation 
of  rights  granted  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment : 

"•  •  •  And  although  the  State  statute 
defining  the  qualifications  of  Jurors  may  be 
fair  on  Its  face,  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion affords  protection  against  action  of 
the  State  through  its  administrative  ofD- 
cers  In  effecting  the  prohibited  discrimina- 
tion."   (294  U.S.  589.) 

•  •  •  *  • 

"The  question  Is  of  the  application  of  this 
established  principle  to  the  facts  disclosed 
by  the  record.  That  the  question  Is  one  of 
fact  does  not  relieve  us  of  the  duty  to  de- 
termine whether  in  truth  a  Federal  right  has 
been  denied.  When  a  Federal  right  has  been 
specially  set  up  and  claimed  In  a  State  court, 
it  is  our  province  to  Inquire  not  merely 
whether  It  was  denied  In  express  terms  but 
also  whether  it  was  denied  In  substance  and 
effect.  If  this  requires  an  examination  of 
evidence,  that  examination  must  be  made. 
Otherwise,  review  by  this  Court  would  fall 
of  Its  purpose  In  safeguarding  constitutional 
rights.  Thus,  whenever  a  conclusion  of  law 
of  a  State  court  as  to  a  Federal  right  and 
findings  of  fact  are  so  intermingled  that  the 
latter  control  the  former,  it  is  Incumbent 
upon  us  to  analyze  the  facts  in  order  that 
the  appropriate  enforcement  of  the  Federal 
right  may  be  assured."     (294  U.S.  689-590.) 

The  NorrU  case  arose  under  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  14th  amendment.  But 
the  rule  that  the  constitutionality  of  a 
statute  Is  to  be  determined  by  its  practical 
operation  and  effect  is  not  limited  in  Its  ap- 
plication to  cases  Involving  equal  protection 
of  the  law.  It  extends  to  other  cases  as  well. 
In  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  v. 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  367  U.S. 
1  (1961)  where  in  considering  the  Commu- 
nist Party's  claim  that  section  7  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  was  a 
bUl  of  attainder  or  an  act  of  "outlawry"  in 
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violation  of  article  I.  section  9,  clause  3  of 
the  Constitution,  the  court  observed  that 
Congress  Intended  to  achieve  its  purpose  in 
the  act  "consistently  with  constitutional 
safeguards"  and  added  that  whether  such 
had  been  done  was  to  be  determined  "by 
the  manner  in  which  the  enactment  works 
In  Its  practical  application."  (367  U.S.  at 
86.)     Oolng  further,  the  court  sald; 

"The  true  and  sole  question  before  us  la 
whether  the  effects  of  the  statute  as  It  was 
passed  and  as  It  operates  are  constitution- 
ally permissible."    (367  U.S.  at  86. ) 

In  NAACP  V.  Alabama  (357  U.S.  449).  the 
petitioner  sought  to  reverse  a  Judgment  of 
civil  contempt,  entered  In  a  suit  by  the  at- 
torney general  of  the  State  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  a  statute  governing  the  quali- 
fication of  foreign  corporations  to  do  busi- 
ness within  the  Jurisdiction,  for  failure  to 
obey  the  order  of  a  State  circuit  court  re- 
quiring It  to  produce  a  list  of  the  members 
of   the   NAACP   In   Alabama. 

The  statute  was  fair  on  Its  face.  The  pe- 
titioner contended  that  the  production  order 
issued  under  the  statute  trespassed  on  fun- 
damental freedoms  protected  by  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  14th  amendment  by 
abridging  the  rights  of  Its  rank  and  file  mem- 
bers to  engage  In  lawful  association  In  sup- 
port of  their  common  beliefs.  The  Court  sus- 
tained the  contention  that  the  order  for  pro- 
duction of  a  list  of  members  would  deprive 
petitioner  of  Its  constitutional  rights: 

"We  think  that  the  production  order.  In 
the  respects  here  drawn  In  question,  must  be 
regarded  as  entailing  the  likelihood  of  a 
substantial  restraint  upon  the  exercl.se  by 
petitioner's  members  of  their  right  to  free- 
dom of  association.  Petitioner  has  made  an 
uncontroverted  showing  that  on  post  occa- 
sions revelation  of  the  Identity  of  its  rank 
and  flie  members  has  exposed  these  members 
to  economic  reprisal,  loss  of  employment, 
threat  of  physical  coercion,  and  other  mani- 
festations of  public  hostility.  Under  these 
circumstances,  we  think  It  apparent  that 
compelled  disclosure  of  petitioner's  Alabama 
membership  Is  likely  to  affect  adversely  the 
ability  of  petitioner  and  Its  members  to  pur- 
sue their  collective  effort  to  foster  beliefs 
which  they  admittedly  have  the  right  to  ad- 
vocate. In  that  It  may  Induce  members  to 
withdraw  from  the  Association  and  dissuade 
others  from  Joining  It  because  of  fear  of 
exposure  of  their  beliefs  shown  through  their 
associations  and  of  the  consequences  of  this 
exposure. 

"It  Is  not  sufficient  to  answer,  as  the  State 
does  here,  that  whatever  repressive  effect 
complusory  disclosure  of  names  of  petitioner's 
members  may  have  upon  participation  by 
Alabama  citizens  In  petitioners  activities 
follows  not  from  State  action  but  from  pri- 
vate community  pressures.  The  crucial  fac- 
tor Is  the  Interplay  of  governmental  and 
private  action  for  It  If  only  after  the  Initial 
exertion  of  State  power  represented  by  the 
production  order  that  private  action  takes 
hold."     (367  U.S.  462-463  > 

In  Railroad  Trainmen  v.  Virginia  Bar.  377 
U.S.  1  (1964).  the  Supreme  Court  reversing 
the  highest  court  cf  Virginia  held  that  an 
Injunction  Issued  prohibiting,  as  the  unlaw- 
ful solicitation  of  litigation  and  the  unau- 
thorized practice  of  law.  a  labor  union  from 
advising  Injured  members  or  their  depend- 
ents to  obtain  legal  assistance  before  settling 
claims  and  recommending  specific  lawyers 
to  handle  such  claims.  Infringes  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  Ist  and  14th  amend- 
ments. The  Injunction  was  based  on  the 
common  law.  the  canons  of  ethics  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  adopted  Into  the 
rules  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Virginia  and  several  Virginia  statutes  pro- 
hibiting the  unauthorized  practice  of  law. 
The  State  courts  had  construed  these  laws 
as  prohibiting  the  practice  engaged  In  by 
the  Brotherhood.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United   States    undertook    neither   to  over- 


turn the  construction  of  the  laws  by  the 
State  courts  nor  to  condemn  those  laws  as 
unconstitutional  on  their  face.  What  It 
held  was  that  they  could  not  be  so  applied 
as  to  contravene  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  Brotherhood  and  Its  members.  The 
Court  said  at  page  7: 

"A  State  could  not.  by  Invoking  the  power 
to  regulate  the  professional  conduct  of  at- 
torneys, infringe  In  any  way  the  right  of 
Individuals  and  the  public  to  be  fairly  repre- 
sented In  lawsuits  authorized  by  Congress  to 
effectuate  a  basic  public  Interest.  Laymen 
cannot  be  expxected  to  know  how  to  protect 
their  rights  when  dealing  with  practiced  and 
carefully  counseled  adversaries,  cf.  Gideon 
V.  W ainwright ,  372  UJ8  335,  and  for  them  to 
associate  together  to  help  one  another  to 
preserve  and  enforce  rights  granted  them 
under  Federal  laws  cannot  be  condemned  as 
a  threat  to  legal  ethics.  The  State  can  no 
more  keep  these  workers  from  using  their 
cooperative  plan  to  advise  one  another  than 
it  could  use  more  direct  means  to  bar  them 
from  resorting  to  the  courts  to  vindicate 
their  legal  rights.  The  right  to  petition  the 
courts  cannot  be  so  handicapped." 

It  may  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  union 
shop  clause  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  falls  within  the  same  category  as  the 
laws  In  the  cases  Just  reviewed.  It  must  be 
tested  with  reference  to  Its  actual  operation 
and  effect. 

rULI,    tTNlON     SHOP     IS     UNCONSTrTUTIONAI. 

Up  to  this  point  it  has  been  shown  while 
the  so-called  union  shop  clause  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  like  the  similar 
clause  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  as  construed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
really  requires  nothing  more  than  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  to  the  union  as  col- 
lective bargaining  agent  and  does  not  au- 
thorize or  permit  a  full  vinlon  shop,  under 
which  members  must  assume  the  full  duties 
and  obligations  ot  membership  in  a  labor 
organization  It  ha.s  al.so  been  shown  that 
contrary  to  this  Judicial  interpretation  of 
the  statute  and  partly  because  of  the  decep- 
tive and  misleading  way  in  which  It  Is 
phrased,  it  has  been  the  subject  of  a  differ- 
ent interpretation  on  a  widespread  scale  so 
that  In  pr.ictical  operation  ,ind  edect  it  has 
required  millions  of  workers  to  assume 
against  their  wills  the  full  duties  of  union 
membership.  It  has  llkewl.<;e  been  shown 
that  in  testing  Its  constitutlonility  a  statute 
must  be  construed  in  accnrdance  with  its 
practical  operation  and  effect  Tlie  next  step 
called  for  Ls  .i  review  of  the  authorities  to 
determine  whether  the  full  union  shop  that 
has  been  fastened  on  these  millions  of  work- 
ers can  stand  the  test  of  conformity  with 
the  Con.stttution  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  submitted  that  under  the  authorities 
neither  of  these  statutes  can  meet  that  test 
and  are  violative  of  the  Constitution.  It  Is 
further  submitted  that  on  this  accovint  H.R. 
77  should  be  rejected  because  it  would  ex- 
tend the  unconstitutional  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8(aii3i  'if  the  NLRA  so  as  to  have  it 
preempt  the  field  In  every  State  of  the  Union 
and  to  strike  down  the  rlght-to-work  laws 
of  19  States  which  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  workers  in  these  Jurisdictions 

RICHT-TO-WORK    LAWS    ARE    CONSTrTUTIONAL 

Prellmhiarily  it  should  be  noted  that  right- 
to-work  laws  protecting  as  they  do  the  fun- 
damental rights  of  the  individual  are  of  un- 
doubted constitutionality  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  so  declared  in 
Lincoln  Union  v  Northwestern  Co.,  395  U.S. 
525  1 19491  and  in  American  Federation  of 
Labor  V.  American  Sash  and  Door  Company, 
335  U.S   538  11949t. 

In  the  Lincoln  Union  case  the  labor  or- 
ganizations attacked  the  constitutionality  of 
the  State  right-to-work  laws  of  Nebraska  and 
North  Carolina  on  a  number  of  grounds. 

They  urged  "that  the  right  to  work  as  a 
nonunionlst  Is   in   no  way  equivalent  to  or 


the  parallel  of  the  right  to  work  as  a  union 
member;  that  there  exists  no  constitutional 
right  to  work  as  a  nonunionlst  on  the  one 
hand  while  the  right  to  maintain  employ- 
ment free  from  discrimination  because  of 
union  membership  Is  constitutionally  pro- 
tected." 335  U.S.  at  631.  They  even  went 
so  far  as  to  contend  that  the  union  had  the 
constitutional  right  to  conscript  members 
because  It  possesses  some  of  the  attributes 
of  the  Government.  The  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  In  Its  brief  argued:  "The  com- 
mon rule  of  collective  bargaining  carries  with 
It  the  legal  doctrine  that  the  union  Is  the 
common  authority  for  government  of  a  so- 
ciety of  workers.  It  has  In  a  sense  the  pow- 
ers and  responsibilities  of  a  government." 
The  Supreme  Court  holding  that  the  laws 
are  constitutional  swept  aside  all  of  those 
contentions : 

"We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  elaborate  the 
numerous  reasons  for  our  rejection  of  this 
contention  of  appellants.  Nor  need  we  ap- 
praise or  analyze  with  particularity  the 
rather  startling  Ideas  suggested  to  support 
some  of  the  premises  on  which  appellants' 
conclusions  rest.  There  cannot  be  wrung 
from  a  constitutional  right  of  workers  to 
assemble  to  discuss  Improvement  of  their 
own  working  standards,  a  further  constitu- 
tional right  to  drive  from  remunerative  em- 
ployment all  other  persons  who  will  not  or 
cannot  participate  In  union  assemblies.  The 
constitutional  right  of  workers  to  assemble, 
to  discuss  and  formulate  plans  for  further- 
ing their  own  self-interest  In  Jobs  cannot  be 
construed  as  a  constitutional  guarantee  that 
none  shall  get  and  hold  Jobs  except  those 
who  win  Join  In  the  assembly  or  will  agree 
to  abide  by  the  assembly's  plans.  For  where 
conduct  affects  the  Interests  of  other  in- 
dividuals and  the  general  public,  the  legality 
of  that  conduct  must  be  measured  by 
whether  the  conduct  conforms  to  valid  law, 
even  though  the  conduct  Is  engaged  in  pur- 
suant to  plans  of  an  assembly." 

The  Court  In  that  case  went  no  further 
than  the  decision  of  the  Issue  before  It  re- 
quired: and  while  it  gave  recognition  to  the 
extent  to  which  compulsory  union  member- 
ship affects  the  constitutional  rights  of 
workers  It  did  not  purport  to  go  further. 
The  principles  Involved,  however,  have  been 
considered  and  decided  In  many  other  ad- 
judicated cases,  to  which  attention  may  now 
be  directed. 

THE    RIGHT    TO    WORK     IS    CONSTITUTIONALLY 
PROTECTED 

There  Is  no  more  basic  or  fundamental 
right  than  the  right  to  work.  It  is  equal  In 
Importance  to  or  even  more  vital  than  any 
of  the  civil  rights  with  which  the  courts  and 
legislators,  philosophers,  and  political  scien- 
tists have  been  so  greatly  concerned  the  last 
two  centuries,  particularly  In  the  last  two 
decades. 

In  a  very  real  sense  the  right  to  work  Is 
closely  related  to  the  right  of  life  Itself,  for 
all  save  a  small  fraction  of  mankind  must 
work  for  a  living,  and  a  denial  of  the  basic 
means  of  survival  Imperils  the  life  and  health 
of  the  individual.  This  utter  dependence  of 
man  upon  freedom  of  opportunity  to  engage 
In  the  common  occupations  of  life  has  been 
brought  home  to  members  of  minority  groups 
time  after  time  In  country  after  country, 
Shakesp>eare  was  expressing  the  wisdom  of 
the  ages  when  he  had  Shylock  say  in  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice."  "You  take  my  house, 
when  you  do  take  the  prop  that  doth  sus- 
tain my  house;  you  take  my  life,  when  you 
do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live."  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  quoted 
this  very  language  In  one  of  the  rlght-to- 
work  cases.  Adams  v.  Tanner,  244  U.S.  5flO, 
593  (1917). 

What  we  are  talking  about  Is.  of  course, 
the  right  to  work  In  the  American  and  not 
in  the  Marxian  sense  of  the  term.  In  the 
Marxian   sense  the  right  to   work  U  Inter- 
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preted  as  embracing  a  guarantee  of  employ- 
ment by  a  paternalistic  state  controlling  all 
of  the  means  of  production.  In  Its  sense  In 
the  free  enterprise  system  of  America  the 
term  signifies  the  Inherent  right  of  every 
man  to  an  opportunity  to  seek  and  retain 
the  gainful  employment  which  he  desires, 
for  which  he  may  be  fitted,  and  which  Is 
available  In  the  economy.  The  right  to  work 
demands  that  this  opportunity  be  unfettered 
by  artificial  and  unnecessary  restrictions  or 
the  imposition  o:  unreasonable  or  arbitrary 
conditions,  such  as  a  requirement  of  union 
membtrship.  It  Is  unnecessary  to  state  to 
the  Senate  that  underlying  the  American 
concept  is  the  conviction  that  when  men  are 
free  and  protected  in  the  exercise  of  liberty 
they  lead  a  more  productive  as  well  as  a  hap- 
pier and  more  rewarding  life. 

Tliere  is  no  right  to  work  in  the  sense  of 
a  right  to  go  to  an  employer  with  a  demand 
for  a  particular  Job  as.  say.  a  machinist  or 
a  patternmaker,  and  there  Is  no  right  to 
work  which  can  prevent  an  employer  from 
discharging  a  man  for  cause,  or  because  there 
is  just  no  more  work  for  him  to  do. 

Rlght-to-work  laws  do  not  purport  to  cre- 
ate new  rights  but  only  to  protect  funda- 
mental rights  from  Invasion  through  Impo- 
sition of  compulsory  unionism  as  a  condi- 
tion of  employment.  They  do  not  directly 
create  any  Jobs,  but  by  helping  to  keep  the 
economy  free  and  by  keeping  opportunities 
open,  they  Inevitably  in  the  long  run  lead 
to  more  and  better  chances  for  employment 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  repeatedly  held  that  the  right  to  work  Is 
one  of  those  inalienable  liberties  guaranteed 
to  all  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Although  most  of  the  decisions  were 
rendered  under  the  14th  amendment,  the 
principles  announced  therein  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  5th  amendment,  for  the  due 
process  cl.iuse  of  the  5th  amendment  Imposes 
the  same  limitations  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  the  due  process  clause  of  the  14th 
Imposes  upon  the  States.  Coolidge  v  Lono 
282  U.S.  582,  592  ( 1931 ) ;  Ticining  v.  New  Jeri 
sey.  211  U.S.  78.  100  (1908).  This  right  to 
work  must  also  of  necessity,  be  protected  by 
the  ninth  amendment.  United  Public  Work- 
ers v.  Mitchell.  330  U.S.  75,  94-95  (1947)- 
Gnswoia  v.  Connecticut,  381  US  479  484 
486-499  (1965).  '    '  ■     "'■ 

In  a  case  already  mentioned.  Yick  Wo  v 
Hopkinn.  118  U.S.  356  (1886),  the  Supreme 
Court  struck  down  a  San  Francisco  ordinance 
wnich.  in  its  operation,  discrlmlnatorlly 
deriied  to  a  Chinese  resident  his  chosen  vo- 
cation of  laundryman.  It  ruled  that  Yick 
wo  s  right  to  pursue  one  of  the  ordinary  oc- 
cupations of  life  was  among  the  liberties 
secured  by  the  Constitution: 

iihp'rf,*  *  JTl^^  fundamental  rights  to  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  consid- 
ered as  individual  possessions,  are  secured  bv 
those  maxims  of  constitutional  law  which  are 
the  monuments  showing  the  victorious  prog- 
ln«°if  !"n"  '"  securing  to  men  the  ble^- 
mgs  of  civilization  under  the  reign  of  lust 
and  equal  laws  •  •  ..  For.  the^very  Idea 
life  .?!„'"''''  ""^^  ^^  compelled  to  hold  his 
nlh.  ^  '"^■''"^  °^  "^'"B'  or  any  material 
Se  wm"'.'^'  ^L'^'  enjoyment  of  fife,  at  the 
TnlJ  }  °^  another,  seems  to  be  Intolerable 

tr.S  at  370        ^'^^"'^  °^  ^'^^^""^  '^^'^•"  ^^8 

lefT^  1%T.IT'  '"  ^«!?«y«^  V.  Louisiana. 

leh^t.  t\^^^  ^^^^'"'  ^^^  principle  of  the 

language     '^  "^^^  reiterated  In  more  express 

rlBht*.fM^"Vf."''  '  *  *  '"^^^^  "°t  only  the 
right  of  the  citizen  to  be  free  from  the  mere 
Physical  restraint  of  his  person,  as  by  m^r! 

^e  1°.^;"",*^'^"  '''""  '«  "^"^^  ^  ""brace 
yne  right  of  the  citizen  to  be  free  In  the  en 

&?n  °Ln  ^';  !^^"^""= '°"« ^-«  *' ' - 

whe^e  h/in^T'"'  ^^^'-  ^  "'^  ^"^  work 
S  r.in  •  *?  ^""^  ^'*  livelihood  by  any 
'awfui  calling;   to  pursue  any  livelihood  or 
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avocation,  and  for  that  purpose  to  enter  Into 
all  contracts  which  may  be  proper,  necessary 
and  essential  to  his  carrying  out  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion  the  purposes  above  men- 
tioned." 

In  Truax  v.  Raich.  239  U.S.  33  (1915),  the 
Court  considered  an  Arizona  statute  which 
prescribed  certain  ratios  In  which  aliens 
might  be  employed  In  relation  to  citizens. 
Raich  was  an  alien,  and  the  formula  would 
have  required  his  discharge.  The  Court  ruled 
that  the  statute  violated  the  14th  amend- 
ment, and  stated  that: 

"It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  the 
right  to  work  for  a  living  in  the  common 
occupations  of  the  community  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  personal  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity that  It  was  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  to  secure."    239  US.  at  41 

In  Meyer  v.  Ncbra.iha.  262  U.S.  390  (1923) 
the  Court  reviewed  a  Nebraska  statute 
which  made  It  a  crime  to  teach  a  foreign 
language  to  a  child  who  had  not  completed 
the  eighth  grade.  Meyer  had  been  con- 
victed for  teaching  German  in  violation  of 
the  statute.  Holding  that  It  abridged  the 
14th  amendment,  the  Court  said: 

■  While  this  Court  has  not  attempted  to 
define  with  exactness  the  liberty  thus  guar- 
anteed, the  term  h.is  received  much  consid- 
eration and  some  of  the  Included  things 
have  been  definitely  stated.  Without  doubt 
It  denotes  not  merely  freedom  from  bodily 
restraint  but  also  the  right  of  the  Individual 
to  contract,  to  engage  In  any  of  the  com- 
mon occupations  of  life,  to  acquire  useful 
knowledge,  to  marry,  establish  a  home  and 
bring  up  children,  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience  and 
generally  to  enjoy  those  privileges  long  rec- 
ognized at  common  law  as  essential  to  the 
orderly     pursuit      of     happiness      by     free 

Tupiiild*)  *■■ '''  "■"•  "  '''■  '^-p^-'^ 

The  Supreme  Court  In  Smith  v.  Texas  233 
U.S.  630  (1914).  had  before  It  a  question 
regarding  the  extent  to  which  conditions  of 
employment  could  be  Imposed  by  a  State 
action  and  whether  the  legislature  could 
impose  any  such  condition  as  it  might  see 
fit.  Smith  was  convicted  under  a  Texas 
statute  which  made  it  a  crime  for  one  to  act 
as  a  conductor  of  a  frelghttraln  If  he  had 
not  served  as  conductor  or  brakeman  for  at 
least  2  years. 

Although  he  did  not  meet  these  requisites 
It  was  conceded  that  Smith,  with  his  years 
of  varied  experience,  was  competent  to  be  a 
conductor.  The  Court  held  that  the  stat- 
ute violated  the  14th  amendment.  It  pointed 
out  that: 

"Insofar  as  a  man  Is  deprived  of  the  right 
to  labor,  his  liberty  Is  restricted,  his  capacity 
to  earn  wages  and  acquire  property  is  less- 
ened, and  he  Is  denied  the  protection  which 
the  law  affords  those  who  are  permitted  to 
work.  Liberty  means  more  than  freedom 
from  servitude,  and  the  constitutional  guar- 
antee Is  an  assurance  that  the  citizen  shall 
be  protected  In  the  right  to  use  his  powers 

oL'S.''^*^  ^^'^   body  In  any  lawful  calling" 
233  U.S.  at  636. 

And  the  Court  held  that  the  right  to  work 
may  not  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  and  un- 
reasonable conditions: 

"The  liberty  of  contract  Is.  of  course  not 
unlimited;  but  there  Is  no  reason  or  au- 
thority for  the  proposition  that  conditions 
may  be  Imposed  by  statute  which  wlU  admit 
some  who  are  competent  and  arbitrarily  ex- 
clude others  who  are  equally  competent  to 
labor  on  terms  mutually  satisfactory  to  em- 
ployer and  employee.  None  of  these  cases 
sustains  the  proposition  that,  under  the 
power  to  secure  the  public  safety,  a  privi- 
leged class  can  be  created  and  be  then  given 
a  monopoly  of  the  right  to  work  In  a  special 
or  favored  position.  Such  a  statute  would 
shut  the  door,  without  a  hearing,  upon 
many  persons  and  classes  of  persons  who 
were  competent  to  serve  and  would  deprive 


them  of  the  liberty  to  work  in  a  calling  they 
were  qualified  to  fin  with  safetv  to  the 
public  and  benefit  to  themselves  ''  Id  at 
638. 

It  was  held  that  the  statute  established 
conditions  for  the  Job  of  conductor  which 
arbitrarily  denied  that  work  to  many,  who 
like  Smith,  were  entirely  competent  to  do  It 
and  was  an  unconstitutional  deprivation  of 
liberty  of  those  comi:>€tent  to  serve  as 
freight  conductors.  Tills  shows  that  the 
rignt  to  work  is  protected  not  only  against 
complete  abrogation  but  also  against  imposi- 
tion of  arbitrary  and  unrea.^onable  conditions 

In  Takahashi  v.  Fish  and  Game  ComTnis- 
s^on.  334  US.  410  ,  1949  ) .  the  Court  reafflrm«l 
the  position  taken  in  Traux  v.  Raich,  supra 
It  struck  down  under  the  14th  amendment  a 
California  sutute  which  denied  a  resident  of 
that  .State  a  license  to  fish  off  its  shores  be- 
cause he  was  an  alien. 

■,'^l'\^i'"n^T''  "■'■  ^"'"•'^  0/  ^'"-  Examiners, 
3.53  U.fa.  232  ( 1957) .  the  Court  held  It  was  not 
permissible  to  bar  a  lawyer  from  practice  be- 
cause he  had  once  been  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party,  had  used  aliases  on  occa- 
.sion  and  had  been  arrested  but  not  convicted 
n  several  Instances.  It  held  that  none  of 
these  re.-isons  were  sufficient  to  exclude  a 
person  from  his  chosen  occupation  saving  at 
pa^es  238-239:  .'     B  "t 

nra^tw^ne  f^""°^^«^l"de  a  person  from  the 

practice  of  law  or  from  any  other  occupation 

n  a  manner  or  for  reasons  that  contravene 

o^  .h.^l^ff"^^"'  °'  ^''"''^  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment.  Dent  v  Wot  Vir- 
gtnra.  129  U.S.  114.  Cf.  SlochOKer  v.  Boord  o/ 
n^T.T-  ^^°  U-^-  551:    Wieman   v    UpdV- 

,    ^     .  ^'    ^^       ^   ^^^^   ^^^    require    high 
standards    of    qualification,    such    as    gTd 

"o^eltld^nT"  °'  P'-^fl^'ency  in  its  law'^e 
l-^^  ^^^^  ""  applicant  to  the  bar,  but 
any  qualification  must  have  a  ratlonalcon- 
nection  with  the  applicant's  fitness  or  capac- 
fi^^^'"'''''''"  '^'''-  ^o^^glas  v.  Noble.  261  U  S 
\tn  nr'Z'li'  '■■  ■^"»^^-  4  Wall,.  277.  319: 
■120  Cf  Nebbia  v.  New  York.  291  U.S  502 
Obviously  an  applicant  could  not  be  excluded' 
merely   because   he  was   a  Republican  or  a 

Even  in'  t  ??"""  °^  ^  Particular  church. 
Even  In  applying  permissible  standards  of- 
ficers Of  a  State  cannot  exclude  an  applicant 
When  there  U  no  basis  for  their  finding  that 
he  fails  to  meet  theee  standards,  or  when 
Cf  yiTZ""  ""  A"'l'-"l"ally  discriminatory 
Cf.  Yick  Wo  v.  Hopkins.  118  U.S.  366  " 
s-Z,  k"^*  reached  the  same  conclusion  In 
^onigsberg  v.  State  Bar.  353  U.S.  262.     The 

i!nJ^  .  ^^"'"'^  °°  ^^^  grounds  that  he  had 
failed  to  prove  that  ( 1 )  he  was  of  good  moral 

Ibie  overthrow  of  the  Government.  The 
Court  held  that  the  evidence  did  not  ration! 
any  support  these  two  grounds  of  rejection 
and  therefore  the  refusal  to  admit  hto  to 
the  bar  was  a  denial  of  due  process  and  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  In  violation  of  the 
I4th  amendment.     The  Court  said  at  page 

"Konlgsberg  claims  that  he  established 
his  good  moral  character  by  overwhelmlnu 
evidence  and  carried  the  burden  of  provlnl 
that  he  does  not  advocate  overthrow  of  the 
Govertiment  He  contends  here,  as  he  did  In 
the  California  court,  that  there  Is  no  evidence 
in   the  record   which  rationally  supports   a 

fv"  T?  f  J""""^  *''°"'  ^^  character  oVloyal- 
tj.     If   this   contention   Is   correct,   he   ha« 

ThnLH^^K^'^  ^^^  '■'8^'  *°  P'-*"!"  law  al- 
though there  was  no  basis  for  the  finding 

Ihiov,  1  o^*^  *°  "''**  ^be  quallflcatloni 
Which  the  State  demands  of  a  person  seek- 

f^fn(».^°,'"^  f  '*^y"'  "  ^^l"  '«  true,  Call, 
fornla  e  refusal  to  admit  him  Is  a  denial  of 

w=?f°^^^  "^"^  °^  ^'J"*'  protection  of  the 
n7.  A%?"  ^°*^  arbitrary  and  dlscrlmlna- 
tory.  After  examination  of  the  record  we 
are  compelled  to  agree  with  Konlgsberg  that 
the  evidence  does  not  rationally  support  the 
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only  two  grounds  upon  which  the  Committee 
relied  In  rejecting  hU  application  for  ad- 
mission to  the  California  Bar." 

There  are  many  other  cases  to  the  same 
effect.  Indeed,  the  fundamental  nature  of 
the  right  to  work  was  first  proclaimed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In 
a  decision  Invalidating  a  provision  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Missouri  under 
which  a  Catholic  priest  was  fined  for  con- 
tinuing to  perform  the  oflBces  of  his  religion 
without  taking  a  prescribed  test  oath  which 
he  could  not  take  because  he  had  supported 
the  Confederacy.  Cummingi  v.  MiisouTi,  4 
Wall  277  (18<MJ).  The  Court  there  held  that 
the  constitutional  provision  operated  to  pre- 
vent Father  Cximmlngs  from  serving  as  a 
priest,  and  was  Invalid  as  a  bill  of  attainder 
and  ex  post  facto  law.  It  said  that  the 
theory  upon  which  our  political  Institutions 
rest  Is  that  all  men  have  certain  unalienable 
rights — that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness:  and  that  In  the 
pvirsult  of  happiness  all  avocations,  all  hon- 
ors, all  positions,  are  allk«  open  to  everyone, 
and  that  In  the  protection  of  these  rights 
all  are  equal  before  the  law.  Any  deprivation 
or  suspension  of  any  of  these  rights  for  past 
conduct  Is  punishment,  and  can  be  In  no 
otherwise  defined. 

Another  .  contemporaneous  decision.  Ex 
parte  Garland.  4  Wall  333  1 1866) .  Invalidated 
a  post-ClvU  War  Federal  statute  prescribing 
a  similar  teet  oath  for  those  engaged  In  the 
practice  of  the  law. 

Thereafter  the  rlght-to-work  principle  was 
successfully  invoked  to  protect  owners  of 
private  employment  agencies  from  statutes 
contrived  to  drive  them  out  of  business, 
AdoTTia  V.  Tanner.  244  U.S.  590  (1917);  to 
protect  the  right  to  be  a  State  employee,  Wie- 
man  v.  Updegraff,  344  U.S.  183  (1962);  and 
to  teach  In  a  municipally  8upp>orted  univer- 
sity, Slochower  v.  Boord  o/  Education,  350 
U5.  661  (1968). 

In  United  States  v.  Brotcn,  381  U.S.  437 
(1965),  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  Con- 
gress could  not  enact  legislation  which  makes 
It  a  crime  for  a  person  to  serve  as  a  union 
officer  or  agent  during  or  5  years  after  the 
termination  of  his  membership  in  the  Com- 
munist Party.  The  Court  reasoned  that  the 
statute  In  question  acted  as  a  bill  of 
attainder  In  violation  of  article  I.  section  9  of 
the  Constitution.  To  reach  this  result,  the 
Court  first  bad  to  find  that  the  statute  In- 
flicted a  form  of  punishment  without  a  trial. 
The  Court  noted  that  •disquallflcatlon  from 
the  pursuits  of  a  lawful  avocation  •  •  •  has 
been  imposed  as  punishment."  There  was 
clear  recognition  ot  the  proposition  that  Con- 
gress Inflicts  an  unconstitutional  form  of 
punishment  when  it  deprives  a  man  of  an 
opportunity  to  follow  one  of  the  conunon 
occupations  of  life  and  thus  Invalldly  In- 
fringes on  his  right  to  work. 

Another  recent  case  recognizes  a  man's 
right  to  hold  a  position  without  regard  to 
beUef  or  association  ts  Torcaso  v.  Watkins. 
387  U.S.  488  (1981)  There  an  Individual 
backed  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  The  American  Ethical  Union  and  the 
American  Jewish  Conunlttee  challenged  a 
Maryland  statute  which  disqualified  Indi- 
viduals who  refused  to  declare  a  belief  In 
Ood  from  becoming  a  notary  public.  The 
Court  held  that  the  individual's  right  at 
religious  freedom  Included  his  right  to  hold 
a  Job  or  public  office  regardless  of  his  re- 
ligious beliefs.  The  same  reasoning  would 
apply  to  protect  an  Individual's  right  to 
hold  a  Job  free  of  union  association. 

The  position  of  many  opponents  of  rlght- 
to-work  laws  Is  dlfflcxilt  to  reconcile  with 
that  they  have  taken  on  other  legislative 
measures.  For  example,  they  regard  the 
right  to  work  as  entitled  to  legal  protection 
tbraugb  fair  employment  practices  acts 
which  forbid  Job  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  creed,  or  national  origin.  Is  It 
Inappropriate  to  Inquire  how  one  can  Justify 
firing  a  man  because,  for  one  reason  or  an- 


other, he  does  not  want  to  Join  a  union,  while 
at  the  same  time  condemning  the  flrlng  of 
a  man  because  of  the  color  of  his  skin? 

COMPtn,SOBY    UNION    MEMBERSHIP    VIOLATIS 
rMEKDOM    or    ASSOCIATION 

Compulsory  union  membership  is  an 
anomaly  among  the  Institutions  of  the  free 
world.  It  is  the  sole  example  of  its  kind 
found  among  private  associations.  No  other 
private  organization  has  the  right  to  con- 
script members.  This  form  of  compulsion  Is 
the  general  rule  under  totalitarian  regimes. 
Men  and  women  and  even  children  were 
forced  in  one  way  or  another  into  private  or- 
ganizations In  Nazi  Germany  and  Fascist 
Italy.  Today  the  same  thing  is  true  in  Rus- 
sia and  in  other  Communist  countries. 

In  colonial  days  in  this  country  10  of  the 
Colonies  had  established  churches.  Today 
the  church  spurns  the  privilege  of  conscrip- 
tion. Today  we  have  established  unions,  and 
tomorrow  we  may  have  an  established  union 
with  a  complete  monopoly  of  all  remunera- 
tive and  life-sustaining  employment.  For- 
merly many  kinds  of  employment  were 
denied  to  those  who  were  nonmembers  of  the 
established  church.  Today  an  ever-widen- 
ing list  of  employment  is  denied  to  those 
who  are  nonunion  members.  Many  unions 
have  a  nationwide  monopoly  of  employnaent 
in  particular  industries  although  any  em- 
ployer attempting  a  corresponding  monop- 
oly would  go  to  Jail  or  be  subjected  to  a 
substantial  fine  for  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  The  irresistible  effect  of  these  ar- 
rangements is  to  force  every  workingman 
into  a  union. 

If  a  man  can  be  compelled  to  Join  or  sup- 
port a  labor  union,  where  are  we  to  draw 
the  line?  What  other  private  organizations 
may  conscript  members  or,  in  effect,  levy 
taxes?  What  would  prevent  those  in  power 
from  dictating  to  every  citizen  what  political 
party,  fraternity,  club,  or  even  what  church 
he  should  Join?  Would  the  establishment  of 
ttUs  principle  pave  the  way  for  a  one-party 
state? 

None  of  these  things  can  happen  without 
violating  one  of  the  most  fundamental  of 
human  rights — the   freedom  of  association. 

In  considering  whether  a  worker  may  be 
compelled  to  Join  a  labor  organization  we 
must  consider  very  carefully  the  nature  of 
the  modern  union.  What  kind  of  an  or- 
ganization is  It?  Is  it  merely  a  group  that 
seeks  to  provide  the  services  of  an  agency  for 
collective  bargaining  with  the  employer? 
The  union,  of  course.  Is  that,  but  it  has  un- 
dertaken to  be  much  more.  Today  it  Is, 
with  relatively  few  exceptions,  also  partly  a 
political  organization,  partly  a  secret  soci- 
ety, partly  a  fraternal  order,  partly  a  social 
club  and  partly  an  Insurance  firm.  It  con- 
sistently aspires  to  be  a  state  within  a 
state — the  governing  body  In  a  society  of 
workers;  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
argued  before  the  Supreme  Court  In  Lin- 
coln Union  v.  Northwestern  Co.,  335  U.S.  525, 
"the  common  rule  of  collective  bargaining 
carries  with  it  the  legal  doctrine  that  the 
union  is  the  common  authority  for  govern- 
ment of  a  society  of  workers.  It  has  in  a 
sense  the  powers  and  reeponsibllities  of  a 
government."  In  spite  of  these  pretenses  to 
governmental  or  quasi-governmental  power 
over  workers  the  unions  nevertheless  seek 
to  avoid  the  restraints  Imposed  by  law  on 
governmental  agencies.  They  demand  the 
full  freedom  of  action  possessed  by  private 
organizations.  They  engage  in  an  ever-ex- 
panding role  in  politics  and  they  seek  to 
avoid  on  constitutional  grounds  any  limita- 
tions on  the  scope  of  their  political  activities. 
United  States  v.  CIO  .  335  U.S.  106   (1948). 

No  one  would  contend.  I  suppose,  that  the 
Democratic  or  Republican  Party  or  the  Com- 
munist Party  oiight  to  have  the  right  to  con- 
script members  Into  its  organization  but 
today  the  Federal  Government  through  the 
union  shop  provisions  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  and   the  Railway  Labor  Act 


Is  not  only  permitting,  is  not  only  authoriz- 
Ing  but  Is  actually  conniving  with  labor  lead- 
ers  to  force  workers  who  are  supposedly  free- 
born  American  citizens  into  unions  which 
are  intensively  engaged  In  political  activities. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  this  union  political  activity.  It  is  the 
main  reason  why  the  headquarters  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor-Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations  Is  located  in  an  im- 
posing office  building  on  16th  Street  not 
far  from  the  White  House.  It  Is  the  main 
reason  why  Individual  unions  in  lEu-ge  num- 
bers have  brought  their  headquarters  here 
to  the  Capital  City.  The  Supreme  Court  In 
recent  decisions  has  noted  that  the  moneys 
exacted  from  workers  under  union  shop  con- 
tracts is  used  for  political  purposes.  Thus 
the  Court  In  International  Machinists  v. 
Street.  367  U.S.  740,  744-5  (1961),  set  forth 
the  uncontested  findings  of  the  trial  court; 

"The  funds  so  exacted  from  plaintiffs  and 
the  class  they  represent  by  the  labor  union 
defendants  have  been,  and  are  being,  used 
in  substantial  amounts  by  the  latter  to  sup- 
port the  political  campaigns  of  candidates 
for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  opposed  by  plaintiffs  and  the  class 
they  represent,  and  also  to  support  by  direct 
and  indirect  financial  contributions  and 
expenditures  the  political  campaigns  ol 
candidates  for  State  and  local  public  offices, 
opposed  by  plaintiffs  and  the  class  they  rep- 
resent. The  said  funds  are  so  used  both  by 
each  of  the  labor  union  defendants  separately 
and  by  all  of  the  labor  union  defendants 
collectively  and  In  concert  among  themselves 
and  with  other  organizations  not  parties  to 
this  action  through  associations,  leagues,  or 
committees  formed  for  the  purpose. 

"Those  funds  have  been  and  are  being 
tised  in  substantial  amounts  to  propagate 
political  and  economic  doctrines,  concepts 
and  ideologies  and  to  promote  legislative 
programs  opposed  by  plaintiffs  and  the  class 
they  represent.  Those  funds  have  also  been 
and  are  being  used  in  substantial  amounts 
to  Impose  upon  plaintiffs  and  the  class  they 
represent,  as  well  as  upon  the  general  pub- 
lic, conformity  to  those  doctrines,  concepts, 
ideologies  and  programs. 

"The  exaction  of  moneys  from  plaintiffs 
and  the  class  they  represent  for  the  pur- 
poses and  activities  described  above  is  not 
reasonably  necessary  to  collective  bargain- 
ing or  to  maintaining  the  existence  and  posi- 
tion of  said  union  defendants  as  effective 
•bargaining  agents  or  to  Inform  the  em- 
ployees whom  said  defendants  represent  of 
developments  of  mutual  interest. 

"The  exaction  of  said  money  from  plain- 
tiffs and  the  class  they  represent,  in  the 
fashion  set  forth  above  by  the  labor  union 
defendants,  Is  pursuant  to  the  union  shop 
agreements  and  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  those  agreements." 

Again  in  Retail  Clerks  v.  Schermerhorn, 
373  U.S.  746  (1962) ,  the  Court  quoted  a  state- 
ment from  the  brief  of  the  union  involved  in 
the  case  to  the  effect  that  rather  typically 
unions  use  their  members'  dues  to  promote 
legislation  which  they  regard  as  desirable 
and  to  defeat  legislation  which  they  regard 
as  undesirable,  as  well  as  to  publish  news- 
papers and  magazines.  The  Court  stated 
that  It  could  not  take  seriously  the  union's 
unsupported  suggestion  that  the  Court  must 
asstune  that  the  union  spends  all  of  Its  in- 
come on  collective  bargaining  expenses. 
"The  record,"  the  Court  said,  "is  entirely 
silent  on  this  matter  one  way  or  the  other 
and  it  would  be  unique  Indeed  If  the  union 
exptended  no  funds  for  noncoUectlve  bsr- 
gaining  purposes." 

There  are  Communist  unions  in  this  coun- 
try. About  1950  the  CIO  expelled  about  10 
labor  organizations  because  of  its  finding 
that  they  were  imder  Communist  domins- 
tlon.    Most  of  the  expelled  groups  are  stUl  U 
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existence  and  It  Is  worthy  of  note  that  they 
have  not  been  brought  back  Into  the  AFL- 
CIO  on  the  theory  that  they  have  been 
purged  of  Communist  Influence. 

The  AFL-CIO  In  recent  years  has  expelled 
national  unions  for  corruption.  The  Team- 
sters under  Mr.  Hoffa  have  so  far  success- 
fully defied  the  power  not  only  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  but  of  the  Federal  Government  Itself 
to  reform  Its  practices  and  to  take  an  hon- 
ored place  among  the  country's  Institutions. 

Under  union  shop  agreements  brought  into 
being  under  statutes  that  we  have  passed. 
statutes  which  the  pending  bill,  H.R.  77, 
seeks  to  make  effective  from  one  end  of  this 
country  to  the  other  overriding  State  laws 
passed  for  the  protection  of  human  freedoms, 
in  order  to  hold  a  Job  and  gain  a  livelihood, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  citizens 
are  being  compelled  to  Join  Communist  dom- 
inated or  corrupt  unions.  This  Is  a  mon- 
strous abuse.  It  Is  a  totalitarian  practice — 
something  that  you  would  expect  to  find  In 
Germany  under  Hitler,  Italy  under  Mussolini, 
or  in  Russia  under  Stalin.  That  Is  what 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt  said  when  he 
was  asked  20  years  ago  to  help  drive  coal 
miners  into  a  labor  organization.  On  No- 
vember 14,  1941.  Mr.  Roosevelt  called  a  meet- 
ing of  union  and  steel  officials  at  the  White 
House  to  Induce  them  to  resume  collective 
bargaining  to  settle  a  dispute  Invplving  coal 
miners  producing  for  steel  industries.  One 
of  the  Issues  was  compulsory  unionism.  The 
President  scornfully  rejected  the  suggestion 
that  he  seek  to  compel  the  employers  to  agree 
to  such  an  arrangement.  He  told  the  con- 
ference : 

"I  tell  you  frankly  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  not  order  now,  nor 
will  Congress  pass  legislation  ordering,  a  so- 
called  closed  shop.  It  is  true  that  by  agree- 
ment between  employers  and  employees  in 
many  plants  of  various  industries  the  closed 
shop  is  now  In  operation.  This  Is  a  result 
of  legal  collective  bargaining,  and  not  of 
Government  compulsion  on  employers  or  em- 
ployees. It  Is  also  true  that  95  percent  or 
more  of  the  employees  in  these  particular 
mines  belong  to  the  United  Mine  Workers 
Union. 

"The  Government  will  never  compel  this 
5  percent  to  Join  the  union  by  a  government 
decree.  That  would  be  too  much  like  the 
Hitler   methods   toward    labor." 

The  objections  of  workingmen  to  Joining 
a  Communist  labor  organization  or  any  other 
totalitarian  dominated  group  obviously 
ought  to  be  respected.  The  objections  to 
Joining  a  corrupt  labor  organization  plain- 
ly ought  also  to  be  respected.  But  they 
are  not  being  respected  in  this  country  to- 
day. The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  puts 
the  power  In  the  hands  of  the  Communist 
dominated  unions  and  the  corrupt  unions,  to 
force  employers  to  sign  agreements  deny- 
ing employment  to  any  workingman  who 
will  not  Join  the  Communist  unions  and 
the  corrupt  unions. 

The  objections  of  the  workingman  to  Join- 
ing such  unions  should  be  respected  and  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the  advocates  of 
H.R.  77  decline  to  yield  assent  to  so  obvious 
a  proposition.  We  must  not  stop  there  when 
we  are  considering  the  extent  to  which  the 
freedom  of  choice  of  the  American  working- 
man  should  be  respected.  Why  should  not 
his  free  choice  whether  or  not  to  Join  any 
union  be  respected?  Suppose  he  objects 
w>  going  into  a  socialistic  union?  Suppose 
he  objects  to  the  activities  Into  which  the 
union  la  plunged  by  its  leaders,  including 
me  very  common  and  growing  practice  of 
using  his  dues  to  support  candidates  and 
parties  he  opposes?  Suppose  he  objects  to 
8uch  things  as  mass  picketing,  violence  and 
inthnldatlon  on  or  off  the  picket  Une,  or 
racketeering  or  preaching  class  warfare  or 
insistence  on  Inflationary  wage  demands? 
rt^wK?*  ^*  objects  to  sit-down  strikes.  Ju- 
nadlctlonal     strike*,     wartime     strikes,     or 


strikes  to  protect  featherbeddlng  or  to  stop 
automation  or  to  bar  other  applications  of 
advanced  technology  or  to  shut  down  hos- 
pitals, schools,  or  public  utilities? 

Many  If  not  most  vmions  may  be  free  from 
such  objectionable  conduct,  but  there  are 
all  kinds  of  unions  Just  as  there  are  all  kinds 
of  people.  Ought  not  the  worker  be  left  a 
choice  which  among  other  things  would  en- 
able him  to  Join  a  good  union  and  stay  out 
of  a  bad  one?  Why  not  leave  him  free  to 
exercise  his  own  Judgment  when  it  comes  to 
Joining  an  organization  of  any  sort?  Why 
should  we  not  let  him  exercise  his  freedom 
of  association?  This  would  not  only  be  one 
way  of  regulating  the  subject  of  union  mem- 
bership it  would  be  the  best  way.  It  is  the 
only  way  compatible  with  the  genius  of  free 
institutions  and  the  fundamental  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  American  citizen. 

This  has  been  recognized  by  American 
labor  leaders  who  had  not  become  Imbued 
with  the  lust  for  jKiwer  and  money.  Samuel 
Gompers.  one  of  the  founders  of  the  AFL  and 
the  man  who  gtiided  It  through  its  formative 
stages,  advocated  the  principle  of  voluntary 
choice  and  registered  his  objection  to  com- 
pulsion. In  a  speech  at  El  Paso  in  1924  he 
declared : 

"Men  and  women  of  our  American  trade 
union  movement,  I  feel  that  I  have  earned 
the  right  to  talk  plainly  with  you  •  •  •  I 
want  to  urge  devotion  to  the  fundamentals 
of  human  liberty — the  priiiclples  of  volun- 
tarism, No  lasting  gain  has  ever  come  from 
compulsion.  If  we  seek  to  force,  we  but  tear 
apart  that  which,  united.  Is  invincible." 

Warren  S.  Stone,  for  many  years  grand 
chief  engineer  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  Is  on  record  as  follows: 

"I  do  not  believe  in  forcing  a  man  to  Join 
a  imlon.  If  he  wants  to  Join,  all  right;  but 
It  Is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  free  gov- 
ernment and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  try  to  make  him  Join.  We  of  the 
Engineers  work  wlUlngly  side  by  side  with 
other  engineers  every  day  who  do  not  belong 
to  our  union  though  they  enjoy  without  any 
objection  on  our  part  the  advantages  we  have 
obtained.  Some  of  them  we  would  not  have 
In  the  union;  others  we  cannot  get." 

Freedom  of  association  is  a  composite 
right  derived  from  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  assembly  and  freedom  of  petition  as 
well  as  from  the  general  right  to  liberty  of 
action.  It  Is  one  of  the  concepts  for  which 
we  are  Indebted,  In  part  at  least,  to  the 
Chrlfitlan  churches. 

Speaking  of  the  Reformation  era,  one 
prominent  historian  has  said  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  early  Puritan  sects  to  theocratic 
totalitarianism : 

"These  principles  of  the  Puritan  sects  were 
developed  in  social  practice  with  the  high- 
est values  for  a  free  society.  As  Lindsay 
observes,  'the  Puritans  of  the  left,  from  their 
experience  of  the  congregation,  had  an  ac- 
tive experience  of  a  satisfactory  democratic 
life  which  rested  on  consent  and  on  the 
resolution  of  differences  by  discussion.'  But 
further,  the  Puritan  democrats  were  deter- 
mined constitutionalists,  insistent  on  setting 
legal  bounds  to  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment, even  a  democratic  government,  in  its 
dealings  with  freemen  and  free  religious 
associations.  Prom  that  time  forward  Eng- 
lish and  American  societies  have  taken  It 
for  granted  that  volxintary  associations  of 
all  sorts  have  an  Independent  existence, 
though  they  are  subject  to  reasonable  regu- 
lations by  the  state.  'With  this  belief  in 
the  Importance  of  voluntary  associations 
goes  the  acquiescence  In  diversity  of  opin- 
ions and  associations'."  Bates,  "Religious 
Liberty:  An  Inquiry"  (Harper  &  Bros.,  1945), 
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Freedom  of  association  Is  the  bulwark  of 
a  host  of  voluntary  groups  that  play  so  large 
a  role  In  American  life.  It  Is  the  principal 
legal  basis  for  the  recognition  of  the  right 
to  organize  labor  unions. 


FREKDOM  or  ASSOCIATION  IS  A  CONSTITTTrlONAIXT 
PROTECTED   RIGHT 

The  freedom  of  association  springs  from 
the  liberty  of  the  individual  to  order  his  life 
as  he  sees  fit.  to  choose  where  he  will  work 
and  what,  if  any,  private  organization  he  wUl 
Join.  It  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  bundle  of 
rights  requisite  for  full  enjoyment  of  ele- 
mentary liberty  of  person.  It  is  a  composite 
of  the  freedom  of  speech,  petition,  and  assem- 
bly. It  Includes  the  right  to  the  free  exer- 
cise of  political  activity.  The  freedom  of 
association  which  secures  the  right  to  Join  or 
not  to  Join  a  labor  organization  is  an  an- 
cillary of  the  right  to  work  and  is  protected 
by  the  fifth  amendment's  guarantee  of  lib- 
erty, the  first  amendment's  guarantee  of  free- 
dom of  petition  and  assembly,  as  well  as  the 
broader  guarantee  implicit  in  the  rights  re- 
served to  the  people  by  the  ninth  amend- 
ment. 

The  very  fundamental  character  of  this 
freedom  of  association  is  reflected  in  Thomas 
V.  Collins.  323  U.S.  516  (1945),  a  landmark 
decision  In  the  area  of  labor  and  the  BUI 
of  Rights.  In  that  case,  Thomas,  a  union 
official,  was  convicted  of  contempt  for  ad- 
dressing a  gathering  of  workers  contrary  to 
an  injunction  ordering  him  not  to  do  so 
without  first  registering  and  securing  an 
"organizer's  card"  then  required  by  Texas 
law.  Thomas  had  come  to  Texas  to  spark  an 
organizing  campaign.  Of  this,  the  Supreme 
Court  said : 

"The  campaign,  and  the  meeting,  were  in- 
cidents of  an  Impending  election  for  collec- 
tive bargaining  agent,  previously  ordered  bv 
national  authority  pursuant  to 'the  guaran- 
tees of  national  law.  These  guarantees  in- 
clude the  workers'  right  to  organize  freely 
for  collective  bargaining.  And  this  com- 
prehends whatever  may  be  appropriate  and 
lawful  to  accomplish  and  maintain  such  or- 
ganization."    (323U.S.  at  533). 

The  prior  registration  requirement  was 
held  to  violate  the  14th  amendment's  guar- 
antee of  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly 

"As  a  matter  of  principle  a  requirement  of 
registration  In  order  to  make  a  public  speech 
would  seem  generally  incompatible  with  an 
exercise  of  the  right*  of  free  speech  and  free 
assembly.    Lawful     public     assemblies      in- 
volving no  element  of  grave  and  Immediate 
danger  to  an  Interest  the  State  is  entiUed  to 
protect,  are  not  Instruments  of  harm  which 
require  previous  Identification  of  the  speak- 
ers.   And  the  right  either  of  workmen  or  of 
unions  under  these  conditions  to  assemble 
and  discuss  their  own  affairs  is  as  fully  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution  as  the  right  of 
businessmen,    farmers,    educators,    political 
party  members  or  others  to  assemble  and  dis- 
cuss their  affairs  and  to  enlist  the  support  of 
others."     (323  U.S.  at  539.) 
And  the  Court  concluded: 
"The  restraint  Is  not  small  when  it  is  con- 
sidered what  was  restrained.     The   right   Is 
a     national     right,     federally     guaranteed 
There    Is    some    modicum    of    freedom    of 
thought,  speech,  and  assembly  which  all  citi- 
zens of  the  Republic  may  exercise  through- 
out its  length  and  breadth,  which  no  State 
nor  all  together,  nor  the  Nation  itself    can 
prohibit,  restrain,  or  Impede.    If  the  reetraint 
were  smaller  than  it  is,  it  Is  from  petty  tyran- 
nies  that   large   ones   take   root   and   grow. 
This  fact  can  be  no  more  plain  than  when 
they  are  Imposed  on  the  most  basic  rights 
of  all.    Seedlings  planted  in  that  soil  grow 
great  and,  growing,  break  down  the  founda- 
tions  of  liberty."     (323  U.S.  at  543.) 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  a  nimiber  of  other  decisions  in  recent 
years  has  held  that  freedom  of  association  is 
an  established  oonstitutional  right.  Most  of 
these  cases  involved  the  rights  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  The  following  cases  will  serve  to 
Illustrate : 

Bates  v.  Little  Rock  (361  U.S.  616  (I960)). 
Here  Little  Rock  sought  to  uncover  the  names 
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of  munben  oi  the  local  branch  of  the 
NAACP,  ortenalbly  to  analyaw  the  tax  It 
plazmed  to  levy.  When  Bates,  the  local 
cuatodlan,  refuaed  to  turn  over  llata.  he  waa 
arreated  and  nned.  The  Supreme  Court  In 
reveralng  recognized  freedom  of  aaeoclatlon: 
"Like  freedom  of  speech  and  a  free  preaa. 
the  right  of  peaceable  aaaembly  waa  con- 
sidered by  the  framers  erf  our  Conatltutlon 
to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  a  government 
baaed  upon  the  consent  of  an  Informed  cltl- 
lenry— a  government  dedicated  to  the  es- 
tabUahinent  of  JxiaUce  and  the  preservation 
of  liberty.  VS.  Constitution,  amendment  I. 
And  It  is  now  beyond  dispute  that  freedom 
of  association  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
Ideaa  and  airing  grlevancea  la  protected  by 
the  due-process  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment from  invasion  by  the  States. 

"rreedoms  such  as  these  are  protected  not 
only  against  heavyhanded  frontal  attack, 
but  also  from  being  stifled  by  more  subtle 
governmental  Interference." 

The  Court  went  on  to  state  that  this  right 
was  not  absolute  where  "the  cities  aa  Instru- 
mentalities of  the  State  have  demonstrated 
so  cogent  an  interest  In  obtaining  and  making 
pubUe  the  membership  lists  of  these  orga- 
nizatlona  as  to  Justify  the  subetantlal  abridg- 
ment of  aasociatlonal  freedom  which  such 
dlscloaures  will  effect."  Here  such  a  cogent 
interest  could  na«  be  shown. 

The  freedom  of  association  In  Its  affirma- 
tive sense,  including  the  right  to  Join  a 
private  association  and  to  engage  In  group 
acUvitlea  la  not  absolute.  Like  other  funda- 
mental freedoms.  It  must  be  considered  in 
connection  with  other  constitutional  rights, 
including  the  powers  granted  to  government. 
But  State  action  which  may  have  the  effect 
of  curtailing  the  freedom  to  associate  la 
subject  to  the  closest  scrutiny.  NAACP  v. 
Alabama  (367  UJ3.  44».  460  (1968)).  The 
claim  of  a  eubordlnaUng  Interest  by  the 
State  miiat  be  compelling.  Bates  v.  tittle 
Rock.  361  V3.  616.  534  (1960);  SAACP  V. 
Button  (371  VB.  438  (1963)).  In  this  last 
case  the  Court  held  that  "although 
the  petitioner  haa  amply  shown  that  Ita 
activities  fall  within  the  first  amendment's 
protecUona,  the  State  has  faUed  to  advance 
any  substantial  regulatory  Intereat,  In  the 
form  of  substantive  evils  flowing  from  pe- 
titioner's activities,  which  can  Jvistlfy  the 
broad  prohlblUons  which  It  haa  Imposed" 
(371  U.8.  444).  The  aame  test  waa  applied 
in  Railtoay  Trainmen  v.  Virginia  Bar  (377  VS. 
1  (1904))  where  the  Court  said  after  refer- 
ring to  its  decision  In  Button.  "In  the  present 
case  the  State  again  has  failed  to  show  any 
appreciable  public  interest  In  preventing  the 
brotherhood  from  carrying  out  Its  plan  to 
recommend  the  lawyers  It  selects  to  repre- 
sent Izijured  workers. 

•The  brotherhood's  activities  fall  Just  as 
clearly  within  the  protection  of  the  first 
amendment.  And  the  Constitution  protects 
the  aasociatlonal  rlghta  of  the  members  of 
the  union  precisely  aa  It  does  those  of  the 
NAAOP." 

What  c(»ipelllng  Intereet.  It  may  be  asked, 
haa  the  Federal  Government  in  conniving 
with  unions  to  force  unwilling  employers  to 
coerce  unwilling  workers  Into  labor  organlza- 
tlona,  therefore  Infringing  on  their  freedom 
of  aaaociatlon  and  the  freedom  of  choice  that 
goes  with  it?  There  are  no  real  reasons,  com- 
peUlng  or  otherwise.  More  Importantly, 
while  the  SUte  may  have  a  compelling  rea- 
son for  prohibiting  the  formation  of  certain 
organliatlons  or  in  restricting  some  of  their 
iMtlTitlas.  it  Is  impossible  to  conceive  that  It 
>i»j  any  compelling  reaaon  or  any  subordinat- 
ing reason  In  forcing  fwople  into  member- 
■hlp  in  a  private  association. 

In  this  view,  freedom  of  asaociatlon  must 
ba  included  aa  one  of  the  firmly  established 
oonatltutlonal  rlghta  securely  based  in  the 
flxvt,  fifth  and  ninth  artlclea  of  the  Bill  of 
Rlgbti  which  la  the  most  cherished  pcut  of 
ttw  ooQsUtutlonal  bulwark  of  American  so- 


ciety. It  la  flagrantly  violated  whenever  a 
citizen  U  forced  against  his  will  to  Join  a 
labor  union  or  any  other  private  organiza- 
tion. 


raEKOOM  or  expbession  akd  nuxDOM  or  po- 

LTtiCAL  ACTivrrr  are  coNSTrrunoNAixT  pbo- 

TBCTKD     AND     ARE     VTOLATTD     BT     C014PT7I.S0BT 
VtnOH  MXMBCSBHIP 

The  full  union  shop  abridges  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  political  activity  aa 
well.  The  extent  to  which  freedom  of  politi- 
cal activity  is  Infringed  has  already  been  con- 
sidered. 

When  a  union  shop  contract  is  signed  and 
all    subject    employees    have    become    union 
members  Its  speech-deterrent  effect  sets  in. 
Union  constitutions,  bylaws,  and  rules  limit 
Individual    expression.      Should    a   reluctant 
union  member  act  contrary  to  or  speak  out 
against  union  policy  laid  down  by  the  lead- 
ers he  becomes  open  to  trial,  conviction  and 
to  a  variety  of  disciplinary  measures.    While 
only  Infrequently  the  union  expels  him  from 
membership  and  therefore  gives  up  its  right 
to  force  him  to  pay  dues,  a  number  of  other 
courses  are  open  to  it.     It  may  fine  or  sus- 
pend   him    or    make    him    be    the    target    of 
ridicule    and    of    obloquy    from    conforming 
union   members      The   restrictive   operation 
of  such  punishments  and  even  the  deterrent 
effect  of  their  existence  and  use  as  coercive 
measures    are    apparent.      The    conscripted 
union   member's   freedom   of   speech    is   also 
abridged  in  the  same  manner  as  his  freedom 
of  petition  In  that  through  compulsory  union 
membership   he    Is   put    in    the   position   of 
authorizing  the  union  to  speak  for  him  In 
a  number  of  areas  not  limited  to  collective 
bargaining.     The    union   as   his   representa- 
tive may  sp>eak  out  on  a  great  many  matters 
and  there  Is  no  way  in  which  he  can  control 
It.     He   is.   In  short,  required   to  speak  and, 
deprived  of  his  right  of  choice,  his  freedom  of 
speech  Is  restricted. 

The  first  amendment  expressly  forbids 
Congress  to  make  any  law  abridging  freedom 
of  speech.  "Of  that  freedom  one  may  say 
that  It  Is  the  matrix,  the  indispensable  con- 
dition, of  nearly  every  form  of  freedom.  With 
rare  aberrations  a  pervasive  recognition  of 
that  truth  can  be  traced  In  our  history,  po- 
litical and  legal"  (Palko  v.  Connecticut,  302 
TJ.S.  319.  327  (1937)  ),  and  yet  unions  assert 
the  right  to  forbid  expressions  of  view  con- 
trary to  what  they  conceive  to  be  their  In- 
terests. 

In  assuming  this  authority  and  In  de- 
priving the  worker  of  his  right  of  choice  the 
union  asstmies  an  authority  greater  than 
that  possessed  by  Government  Itself.  "If 
there  Is  any  fixed  star  in  our  constitutional 
constellation,  it  Is  that  no  official,  high  or 
petty,  can  prescribe  what  shall  be  orthodox 
In  politics,  nationalism,  religion,  or  other 
matters  of  opinion  or  force  citizens  to  con- 
fess by  word  or  act  their  faith  therein 
{Board  of  Education  v.  Barnette.  319  U.S. 
634,  842). 

The  political  liberty  of  the  Individual  la 
protected  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  by  virtue  of 
the  1st.  9th  and  10th  amendments.  The 
Court  so  stated  in  United  Public  Workers  v. 
Mitchell  (330  U.S.  75.  94-95  (1947)  )  : 

"We  accept  appellant's  contention  that  the 
nature  of  political  rights  reserved  to  the 
people  by  the  9th  and  10th  amendments  are 
Involved.  The  right  claimed  as  inviolate 
may  be  sUted  aa  the  right  of  a  citizen  to 
act  as  a  party  official  or  worker  to  further 
his  ovm  political  views.  Thus  we  have  a 
measijre  of  interference  by  the  Hatch  Act 
and  the  rules  with  what  otherwise  would 
be  the  freedom  of  the  civil  servant  under  the 
1st,  8th  and  10th  amendments.  And,  If 
we  look  upon  due  process  as  a  guarantee  of 
freedom  In  those  fields,  there  Is  a  correspond- 
ing Impairment  of  that  right  imder  the 
fifth  amendment." 

In  Watkins  v.  United  States  (354  U.S.  178. 
188  (1867)),  the  Court  emphasized  that  the 


first  amendment  protects  not  only  the  free- 
doms of  speech,  press,  and  religion  but  also 
the  freedom  of  political  belief  and  associa- 
tion saying,  "Nor  can  the  first  amendment 
freedoms  of  speech,  press,  relglon,  or  polit- 
ical belief  and  association  be  abridged." 

In  Mitchell  v.  IA.M.  (46  LRRM  2926 
Superior  Court  Los  Angeles  County  (I960)), 
the  union  expelled  a  member  who  advocated 
the  passage  of  a  rlght-to-work  Initiative 
measure  In  California. 

The  Court  denied  relief  to  the  expelled 
member.  In  a  case  previously  noted.  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  Local  4028  and  R.  C. 
Price  (1965  labor  cases,  par.  9641,  NLRB 
Aug.  25,  1965),  the  NLRB  sustained  the 
action  of  the  Steelworkers  In  expelling  Price 
from  membership  and  fining  him  $500  for 
disloyalty  In  filing  a  petition  with  the  Board 
seeking  to  decertify  the  Steelworkers  as  the 
collective-bargaining  representative.  In  this 
Instance  freedom  of  speech  Is  not  only 
equated  with  disloyalty  but  Is  made  the 
subject  of  group  pressures  and  of  punish- 
ment. The  violation  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  expression  Is  clear. 

In  Sweezy  v.  New  Hampshire  (354  U.S.  234, 
245  (1957)),  the  Court  In  overruling  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State  held  that  the 
fundamental  rights  of  appellant  were  Im- 
paired by  his  conviction  for  contempt  grow- 
ing out  of  his  refusal  to  answer  questions 
in  an  Investigation  conducted  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  at  the  direction  of  the  State 
legislature  designed  to  Inquire  Into  the  pos- 
sible subversive  character  of  the  Progressive 
Party  In  New  Hampshire  and  Its  possible  In- 
filtration by  Communists.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Court,  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Warren 
and  concurred  In  by  three  other  Justices,  It 
was  said  at  page  250 : 

"Equally  manifest  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  a  democratic  society  Is  political  free- 
dom of  the  Individual.  Our  form  of  gov- 
ernment Is  built  on  the  premise  that  every 
citizen  shall  have  the  right  to  engage  in 
political  expression  and  association.  This 
right  was  enshrined  In  the  first  amendment 
of  the  Bin  of  Rights.  Exercise  of  these  basic 
freedoms  In  America  has  traditionally  been 
through  the  media  of  political  associations. 
Any  interference  with  the  freedom  of  a  party 
Is  simultaneously  an  Interference  with  the 
freedom  of  Its  adherents." 

In  the  concurring  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Prankfiirter,  with  whom  Mr.  Justice  Harlan 
Joined,  It  was  said  at  page  265: 

"For  a  citizen  to  be  made  to  forgo  even 
a  part  of  so  basic  a  liberty  as  his  political 
autonomy,  the  subordinating  interest  of  the 
State  must  be  compelling.  •  •  *  The  in- 
violability of  privacy  belonging  to  a  citizen  s 
political  loyalties  has  so  overwhelming  an 
importance  to  the  well-being  of  our  kind  of 
society  that  It  cannot  be  constitutionally 
encroached  upon  on  the  basis  of  [a]  meager 
•  ♦  •  countervailing  Interest  of  the  State. 
More  recently  In  NAACP  v.  Alabama  (Zol 
U.S.  449.  460  (1958) ) ,  the  fundamental  rlgnt 
of  political  activities  was  once  more  ex- 
pressly recognized: 

"Effective  advocacy  of  both  public  ana 
private  points  of  view,  particularly  contro- 
versial ones.  Is  undeniably  enhanced  by 
group  association,  as  this  Court  has  more 
than  once  recognized  by  remarking  upon 
the  close  nexus  between  the  freedoms  ci 
speech  and  assembly.  De  Jonge  v  Oregon 
(299  U.S.  353,  363,  57  S.  Ct.  255.  259.  81  L. 
Ed  278),  Thomas  v.  Collins  (323  US.  516. 
430,  65  S.  Ct.  315,  322,  89  L.  Ed.  430).  It  Is 
beyond  debate  that  freedom  to  engage  .n 
association  for  the  advancement  of  ^e""* 
and  Ideas  Is  an  inseparable  aspect  of  .ne 
•liberty'  assured  by  the  due-process  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment,  which  embraces 
freedom  of  speech.  •  •  •  Of  course,  it  is  im- 
material whether  the  benefits  sought  to  oe 
advanced  by  association  pertain  to  political. 
economic,  religious  or  cultural  matters,  ana 
State  action  which  may  have  the  effect  oi 
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ctirtalllng  the  freedom  to  associate  Is  subject 
to  the  closest  scrutiny." 

In  that  case  the  Court  made  it  clear  that 
private  persons  and  private  organizations 
may  not  do  when  they  act  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  State  anything  that  the  State 
Itself  Is  constitutionally  forbidden  to  do. 
In  this  point  the  Court  declared: 

"It  Is  not  sufficient  to  answer,  as  the  State 
does  here,  that  whatever  repressive  effect 
compulsory  disclosure  of  names  of  peti- 
tioner's members  may  have  upon  participa- 
tion by  Alabama  citizens  in  petitioner's  ac- 
tivities follows  not  from  State  action  but 
from  private  community  pressures.  The 
crucial  factor  Is  the  Interplay  of  govern- 
mental and  private  action,  for  It  Is  only  after 
the  initial  exertion  of  State  power  repre- 
sented by  the  production  order  that  private 
action  takes  hold." 

What  Is  done  by  virtue  of  a  union  shop 
agreement  authorized  by  Federal  statute  Is 
subject  to  the  same  rule  as  If  It  were  the 
act  of  the  Federal  Government  alone.  It 
was  so  decided  in  Railway  Employees  De- 
partment v.  Hanson  (351  U.S.  225),  where 
the  Court  said,  at  page  231 : 

"The  union  shop  provision  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  la  only  permissive.     Congress  has 
not  compelled  nor  required  carriers  and  em- 
ployees to  enter  Into  union  shop  agreements. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska  nevertheless 
took    the    view    that    Justiciable    questions 
under  the  first  and  fifth  amendments  were 
presented  since  Congress,  by  the  union  shop 
provision  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  sought 
to    strike    down    Inconsistent    laws    In    17 
States  (cf.  Hudson  v.  Atlantic  Coast  Line  R. 
Co.,  242  N.C.   650.  89  S.E,  2d  441;    Otten  v. 
Baltimore  <f   O.  R.  Co.,  205  F.  2d  58).     The 
Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska  said,  'Such  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  Congress  Is  a  necessary 
part  of  every  union  shop  contract  entered 
into  on  the  railroads  as  far  ae  these  17  States 
are  concerned  for  without  It  such  contracts 
could  not  be  enforced  therein'   (160  Nebr.. 
at  698,  71  N.W.  2d.  at  547).     We  agree  vsrlth 
that  view.     If  private  rights  are   being  In- 
vaded. It  Is  by  force  of  an  agreement  made 
pursuant  to  Federal  law  which  expressly  de- 
clares that  the  State  law  Is  superseded   (cf. 
Smith  V.  Allioright.  321   U.S.   649,   663).     In 
other  words,  the  Federal  statute  is  the  source 
of  the  power  and  authority  by  which   any 
private  rights  are  lost  or  sacrificed  (cf.  Steele 
V.  Louisville  &  N.  R.  Co.,  323  U.S.  192,  193- 
199.  204;  Railroad  Trainmen  v.  Howard,  343 
VB.  768;  Public  Utilities  Comm'n  v.  Pollak. 
343  U.S.  451,  462).     The  enactment  of  the 
Federal     statute     authorizing     union     shop 
agreements  Is  the   governmental   action   on 
which    the    Constitution    operates,    though 
It  takes  a  private  agreement  to  Invoke  the 
Federal  sanction." 

The  right  of  political  activity  is  so  ele- 
mental that  little  more  need  be  said  on  the 
subject.  "Our  freedom  of  government  Is 
founded  on  the  premise  that  every  citizen 
shall  have  the  right  to  engage  In  political 
expression  and  association.  This  right  was 
enshrined  In  the  first  amendment  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights"  (NAACP  V.  Button,  371  U.S. 
415,  431  (1963) ).  Yet  unions  not  only  pur- 
port to  speak  for  their  members  In  political 
affairs,  not  only  use  the  money  of  their 
members  in  conducting  lobbying,  political 
propaganda,  and  political  campaigns,  Inter- 
national  Assn.  of  Machinists  v.  Street  (367 
US.  740  (1961)),  but  also,  on  occasion  at 
least,  do  what  they  can  to  prevent  members 
Irom  speaking  for  themselves  where  the  In- 
terest of  the  union  as  an  organization  Is 
thought  to  be  affected  as  Mitchell  attests. 

The  freedom  of  association  then  must  be 
included  as  one  of  the  firmly  established 
constitutional  rights  securely  based  In  the 
^t,  fifth  and  ninth  articles  of  the  BUI 
of  Rights  which  Is  the  most  cherished  part 
of  the  constitutional  bulwark  of  American 
society.  Like  the  right  to  work  It  Is  recog- 
nized elsewhere  In  the  world. 


BOTH  RIGHT  TO  WORK  AND  FREEDOM  OF  ASSOCIA- 
TION RECOGNIZED  IN  UNIVERSAL  DECLARATION 
OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

The  United  Nations  In  Its  luilversal  decla- 
ration  of  human  rights  adopted  in  1948, 
after  a  war  was  fought  In  large  part  to  put 
an  end  to  the  suppression  of  human  liberties 
under  Nazi  and  Fascist  regimes,  confirmed 
and  accepted  the  basic  principles  reflected  in 
rlght-to-work  laws  which  make  compulsory 
unionism  unlav^'ful.  Article  20  of  the  dec- 
laration states  explicitly  that  all  men  have 
the  right  to  belong  to  but  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  join  private  organizations.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

"1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of 
peaceful  assembly  and  association. 

"2.  No  one  may  be  compelled  to  belong  to 
an  association." 

Article  23,  section  1,  extends  a  like  un- 
equivocal sanction  to  the  right  to  work.  It 
says : 

"Everyone  has  the  right  to  work,  to  free 
choice  of  employment,  to  Just  and  favorable 
conditions  of  work  and  to  protection  against 
unemployment." 

FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH  AND  EXPRESSION  AND  FREE- 
DOM OF  POLITICAL  ACnVITT  ARE  ALSO  RECOG- 
NIZED IN  THE  UNIVERSAL  DECLARATION  OF 
HUMAN   RIGHTS 

The  universal  declaration  of  human  rights 
of  the  United  Nations  likewise  expressly 
recognizes  freedom  of  speech  and  expression 
and  also  the  right  to  political  activity.  Arti- 
cle 19  of  the  declaration  covering  the  right 
to  freedom  of  opinion  and  expression  reads; 

"Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of 
opinion  and  expression;  this  right  Includes 
freedom  to  hold  opinions  without  Interfer- 
ence and  to  seek,  receive,  and  Impart  Infor- 
mation and  Ideas  through  any  media  and 
regardless  of  frontiers." 

Article  21  protects  the  right  of  political 
activity.  It  Is  couched  In  the  following 
language: 

"(1)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  take  part 
In  the  government  of  his  country,  directly  or 
through  freely  chosen  representatives. 

"(2)  Everyone  has  the  right  of  equal  ac- 
cess to  public  service  In  his  country. 

"(3)  The  will  of  the  people  shall  be  the 
basis  of  the  authority  of  government;  this 
win  shall  be  expressed  In  periodic  and  gen- 
uine elections  which  shall  be  by  universal 
and  equal  suffrage  and  shall  be  held  by 
secret  vote  or  by  equivalent  free  voting 
procedures." 

WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  REJECT  COM- 
PULSORY UNIONISM  AS  VIOLATIVE  OF  RIGHT 
TO  WORK  OB  FREEDOM   OF  ASSOCIATION 

In  country  after  country  In  the  free  world 
the  right  to  work  or  the  freedom  of  associa- 
tion or  both  are  Imbedded  in  the  law  and  are 
held  to  Invalidate  compulsory  union  mem- 
bership. In  Prance,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, Austria,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland 
these  rights  are  protected  by  statutory  pro- 
visions. In  Western  Germany,  they  are  se- 
cured by  the  postwar  Bonn  constitution.  In 
those  countries  the  dignity  and  the  liberty  of 
the  individual  are  accorded  a  higher  degree 
of  respect  that  in  many  of  our  own  States 
despite  our  vaunted  liberties  and  our  bills  of 
rights,  which  In  this  field  as  least,  are  too 
often  honored  In  the  breach.  The  laws  of 
these  countries  are  analyzed  by  Professor 
Lenhoff  In  an  article  In  5  American  Journal 
of  Comparative  Law  18  (1956) ,  "The  Problem 
of  Compulsory  Unionism  In  Europe."  Great 
Britain  presents  a  special  situation,  but  a 
battle  over  compulsory  unionism  has  raged 
there  In  recent  years  and  still  continues. 

In  an  address  delivered  before  the  annual 
meeting  for  1955  of  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation In  Philadelphia,  Sir  Alfred  Thomson 
Denning,  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal  of  England, 
called  for  respect  by  the  unions  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  right  to  work.    He  said: 


"I  would  suggest  that  where  the  law  falls 
short  Is  that  it  puts  too  much  emphasis  on 
the  supposed  contract  between  a  man  and 
his  union  and  too  little  emphasis  on  his 
right  to  work.  A  man's  right  to  work  is  Just 
as  Important  to  him,  indeed  more  important, 
than  his  rights  of  property.  If  his  rights  of 
property  are  Invaded,  the  courts  have  well- 
known  causes  of  action  to  protect  him.  His 
house,  his  furniture,  and  his  Investments  are 
all  well  safeguarded  by  the  law.  But  his 
right  to  work  is  lell  open  to  marauders.  If 
he  Is  wrongfully  deprived  of  his  right  to 
work,  the  courts  should  Intervene  to  protect 
him.  They  have  always  protected  him 
against  wrongful  dismissal  by  his  employer. 
They  should  also  protect  him  against  wrong- 
ful exclusion  by  his  union"  tU.S  News  & 
World  Report.  Sept.  16,  1955,  pp.  142-144). 

The  same  view  appears  to  be  entertained 
In  high  labor  circles  In  England.  Thus.  Mr. 
Charles  Geddee,  chairman  of  the  English 
Trade  Union  Congress,  said  in   1955: 

"I  do  not  believe  the  trade  union  move- 
ment of  Great  Britain  can  live  for  very 
much  longer  on  the  basis  of  compulsion. 
Must  people  belong  to  us  or  starve,  whether 
they  like  our  policies  or  not?  Is  that  to  be 
the  future  of  the  movement?  No.  I  believe 
the  trade  union  card  Is  an  honor  to  be  con- 
ferred, not  a  badge  which  signifies  that  you 
have  got  to  do  something  whether  you  like 
it  or  not.  We  want  the  right  to  exclude 
people  from  our  union  if  necessary  and  we 
cannot  do  that  on  a  basis  of  'belong  or 
starve."  " 

It  has  been  our  proud  position  that  we 
here  in  America  had  In  our  constitutions, 
both  State  and  Federal,  and  in  our  free  In- 
stitutions achieved  a  greater  advance  in 
respect  for  the  fundamental  freedoms  of 
men  and  women  than  those  obtaining  in  the 
countries  of  the  Old  World.  Tliat  I  con- 
fidently believe  Is  generally  true,  taut  here  In 
this  particular  area  of  compulsory  unionism 
we  have  trended  back  to  antlllbertarlan  con- 
cepts. It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  the  present 
generation  that  our  self-styled  liberals  In 
and  out  of  Congress  appear  as  advocates  of 
compulsory  union  membership  leading  down 
a  road  that  puts  them  more  and  more  In 
the  camp  of  the  Nazis,  Fascists,  and  the 
Communists,  causing  them  to  reject  the 
fundamental  human  liberties  espoused  in 
Western  Europe  and  in  the  universal  declar- 
ation of  human  rights.  These  so-called 
liberals  profess  suppwrt  of  the  free  institu- 
tions of  Western  Europe.  They  are  profuse 
In  their  praise  of  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations.  But,  when  confronted  with  the 
practical  test  of  compulsory  union  member- 
ship they  turn  their  backs  on  elementary 
principles  set  down  In  black  and  white  by 
the  international  organization.  It  Is  a  tragic 
spectacle  Indeed  to  see  them  fiounder  In  thla 
morass  of  Inconsistency. 

PRINCIPLES  ADVANCED  IN  SITPPORT  OF  COM- 
PULSORY UNIONISM  FORM  INADEQUATE 
JUSTIFICATION 

It  Win  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said 
that  compulsory,  unionism  violates  four  of 
the  most  fundamental  and  most  vital  hu- 
man rights  which  are  enshrined  In  our 
constitutional  law.  For  the  most  part  the 
arguments  In  favor  of  the  practice  are 
grounded  in  expediency.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  contentions  advanced  which  are 
said  to  rest  on  principle.  The  first  Is  the 
principle  of  majority  rule  and  the  second 
Is  the  principle  of  freedom  of  contract. 

COMPULSORY      UNIONISM      NOT      JUSTCTTED      BT 
PRINCIPLE  OF  MAJORITT  RULE 

The  principle  of  majority  rule  cannot  b» 
applied  to  Justify  compulsory  union  mem- 
bership. While  It  la  appropriate  in  control- 
ling the  Internal  affairs  of  a  private  associa- 
tion or  a  business  organization,  as  well  aa 
those  of  an  agency  of  government,  It  may 
not  properly  be  Invoked  to  Justify  violation 
of   basic   constitutional   rights  or  to   forca 
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unwilling  persona  Into  membership  In  a 
prtTat«  organization.  The  right  to  reaort  to 
force  to  compel  adherence  and  submlaslon 
to  rule  1>  a  prerogative  of  sovereignty  limited 
to  government  and  not  available  to  any 
private  organization. 

Sven  In  afTatrs  of  government,  majority 
rule  la  not  absolute,  for  the  very  purpKsee 
of  the  BUI  of  Rlghta  la  to  lay  restraints  on 
the  majority  for  the  protection  of  the  funda- 
mental rlghta  of  minorities.  The  Supreme 
Court  so  declared  In  Board  of  Education  v. 
Bamette  (319  U.S.  634,  S38  (1943))  : 

"The  very  purpose  of  the  BUI  of  Rights 
was  to  withdraw  certain  subjects  from  the 
vicissitudes  of  political  controversy,  to  place 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  majorities  and 
offlclala  and  to  establish  them  as  legal  prin- 
ciples to  be  applied  by  the  courts.  One's 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  property,  to  free 
speech,  a  free  press,  freedom  of  worship  and 
aasembly,  and  other  fundamental  rights  may 
not  be  submitted  to  vote;  they  depend  on 
the  outcome  of  no  elections." 

Majority  rule  In  governmental  affairs  is 
exercised  under  a  system  of  separation  of 
powers  and  of  checks  and  balances,  all  sub- 
ject to  constitutional  limitations  for  the 
protection  of  Individual  rlghta.  There  are 
no  corresponding  protections  to  be  found  In 
labor  organlzatlona. 

In  their  character  aa  private  organizations 
unlona  are  not  even  analogous  to  govern- 
ment In  any  true  sense  of  the  concept.  If 
there  la  any  analogy  to  be  drawn  it  lies  be- 
tween unlona  and  political  parties.  When 
one  bears  thla  In  mind  the  majority  rule 
argument  of  the  unions  may  be  dlspeUed 
by '  aaklng  a  few  questions :  Can  a  political 
party  upon  attaining  power  compel  every- 
one to  Join  Its  ranks  and  contribute  to  its 
support?  Does  the  democratic  principle 
foreclose  recognition  of  minority  rights? 
Does  it  require  the  single  party  system  of 
J4azi  Germany,  Fascist  Italy,  Communist 
Russia,  or  Communist  China?  The  answers 
are  obvious. 

coKPTn.scAT  uNiornsM  not  jxrsTtnxD  bt 

niKKOOM    or    CONTHACT 

A  great  deal  of  emphasis  is  placed  in  some 
quarters  on  freedom  of  contract — on  the  Idea 
that  a  union  shop  is  a  voluntary  agreement 
between  the  employer  and  the  union  and 
that  the  State  should  not  Interfere  with 
their  freedom  to  enter  Into  such  a  contract 
If  they  should  be  so  disposed.  There  la.  how- 
ever, no  merit  to  this  argument. 

In  the  first  place,  the  whole  area  is  one 
in  which  libertarian  principles  have  been 
severely  restricted  and  curtailed.  The  op- 
eration of  natural  economic  laws  has  been 
deflected  by  labor  combinations  with  the 
power  to  dictate  wages  largely  at  variance 
with  supply  and  demand.  In  a  large  and 
growing  area,  freedom  of  contract  has  been 
abolished  or  limited  by  laws  and  regulations. 

At  one  time  in  thla  country  It  was  held 
that  freedom  of  contract  waa  a  constltutlon- 
aUy  protected  right  which  gave  the  employer 
the  right  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  his 
employees  requiring  them  to  stay  out  of 
unlona.  Federal  and  State  laws  banning 
such  contracts  as  violative  of  the  freedom  of 
association  of  employees  were  Invalidated 
by  the  courts  on  the  ground  that  they  vio- 
lated the  freedom  of  contract  of  the  emplover 
(Adair  v.  United  States.  208  U.S.  161  (1908); 
Coppage  t.  Kamas,  236  U.S.  1  ( 1915)  ) . 

The  labor  unions  protested  vigorously 
against  what  they  characterized  as  an  in- 
fringement In  those  cases  of  the  right  of 
aMOCUtlOQ  of  the  worker.  Their  ca\ise  was 
taken  up  by  leading  liberals.  The  campaign 
bore  fruit  In  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
NoirU-LaOuardla  Act  of  1932,  which  de- 
clared that  the  worker  should  have  the  right 
of  choice  to  belong  or  not  to  belong  to  a 
labor  union.  This  declaration  of  policy  la 
still  on  the  books  and  reads  in  part.  "Though 
he  should  be   free   to  decline   to  associate 


with  his  fellows.  It  la  necessary  that  he  have 
full  freedom  of  association,  self -organiza- 
tion, and  the  designation  of  representatives 
of  his  own  choosing  •  •  •  (29  U.S.C.  102). 
Thla  principle  was  subsequently  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  decision  over- 
turning the  rule  of  the  Adair  and  Coppage 
cases  [Phelps  Dodge  Corp  v.  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  313   U.S.    177.   187    (1941)). 

Labor  leaders  and  other  apologists  for  com- 
pulsory union  membership  attempt  to  an- 
swer these  objections  by  saying  that  the 
worker  really  Is  not  required  by  the  union 
shop  to  Join  the  labor  organization  He  may, 
they  as.'.ert.  avoid  such  a  result  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  quitting  his  Job  and  obtaining 
another  one  where  no  union  shop  agree- 
ment is  in  force.  But  In  campaigning  for 
the  Norrts-LaGuardia  Act  In  1932,  when  the 
shoe  was  on  the  other  foot,  when  they  were 
seeking  to  outlaw  contracts  making  non- 
membershlp  In  a  union  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment they  stoutly  Insisted  that  this  al- 
ternative cause  of  oljtalnlng  a  Job  elsewhere 
iB  Illusory.  The  labor  loaders  succeeded  In 
getting  Congress  to  adopt  their  view  When 
It  enacted  the  Norris-LaOuardla  Act  in  1932 
invalidating  contracts  requiring  nonmem- 
bershlp  in  a  union  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment Congress  adopted  at  declaration  of 
public  policy  proclaiming  the  helplessness 
of  the  individual  worker: 

"Whereas  under  prevailing  economic  con- 
ditions, developed  with  the  aid  of  govern- 
mental authority  for  owners  of  property  to 
organize  in  the  corporate  and  other  forms  of 
ownership  association,  the  individual  unor- 
ganized worker  is  commonly  helpless  to  ex- 
ercise actual  liberty  of  contract  and  to  pro- 
tect his  freedom  of  labor,  and  thereby  to 
obtain  acceptable  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment,  wherefore,  though  he  should  be 
free  to  decline  to  associate  with  his  fellows,  It 
Is  necessary  that  he  have  full  freedom  of  as- 
sociation. self-organl2;ation.  and  designation 
of  representatives  of  his  own  choosing,  to 
negotiate  the  terms  and  conditions  of  his 
employment,  and  that  he  shall  be  free  from 
the  Interference,  restraint  or  coercion  of 
employers  of  labor,  or  their  agents,  in  the 
designation  of  such  representatives  or  in 
self-organization  or  in  other  concerted  ac- 
tivities for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargain- 
ing or  other  mutual  aid  or  protection;  there- 
fore, the  following  definitions  of  and  limita- 
tions upon  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  are  enacted" 
(29  use.  102! 

Still  later,  when  the  first  State  rlght-to- 
work  laws  were  passed  carrying  out  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Norris-LaGuardla  Act  and  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  against  workers  be- 
cause of  membership  or  nonmembership  In 
a  labor  organization,  the  labor  leaders  re- 
versed their  field  and  sought  to  Invoke  the 
freedom  of  contract  doctrine  of  Adair  and 
Coppage  to  Invalidate  the  new  laws  The 
Supreme  Court,  however,  overruled  their 
contentions.  In  Lincoln  Union  v.  Northwest- 
em  I<L-M  Co.  (335  US  525  ( 1949) ) ,  the  Court 
upheld  a  constitutional  amendment  of 
Nebraska  and  a  statute  of  North  Carolina  em- 
bodying the  right-to-work  principle.  The 
Court  held  that  the  contentions  were  with- 
out merit  even  with  respect  to  past  union 
shop  contracts  and  with  respect  to  those  the 
parties  might  want  to  enter  Into  In  the 
future  saying: 

"There  Is  a  suggestion  though  not  elabo- 
rated In  briefs  that  these  State  laws  conflict 
with  article  1,  section  10  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution Insofar  aa  they  Impair  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts  made  prior  to  their  enact- 
ment." 

That  this  contention  is  without  merit  ia 
now  too  clearly  established  to  require  dis- 
cussion. 

"Fourth.  It  la  contended  that  these  State 
laws  deprive  appellants  of  their  liberty  with- 
out due  process  of  law  In  violations  of  the 


14th  amendment.  Appellants  argue  that  the 
laws  are  speclflcally  designated  to  deprive  all 
persona  within  the  two  States  of  'liberty 
(1)  to  refuse  to  hire  or  retain  any  person  in 
employment  because  he  is  or  is  not  a  union 
member,  and  ( 2 )  to  make  a  contract  or  agree- 
ment to  engage  in  such  employment  discrimi- 
nation against  union  or  nonunion  members. 

"Much  of  appellants'  argument  here  seeks 
to  establish  that  due  process  of  law  Is  denied 
employees  and  unionmen  by  that  f)art  of 
these  State  laws  that  forbids  them  to  make 
contracts  with  the  employer  obligating  him 
to  refuse  to  hire  or  retain  nonunion  workers. 
But  that  part  of  these  laws  does  no  more 
than  provide  a  method  to  aid  enforcement  of 
the  heart  of  the  laws;  namely,  their  command 
that  employers  must  not  discriminate  against 
either  union  or  nonunion  members  because 
they  are  such.  If  the  States  have  constitu- 
tional power  to  ban  such  discrimination  by 
law.  they  also  have  jxjwer  to  ban  contracts 
which  U  performed  would  bring  about  the 
prohibited  discrimination  {CBdiQ  R  Co.  v 
McGuire,  219  U.S.  549.  570.  571;  66  L.  ed.  328. 
339,  340;  31  S.  Ct.  259). 

"Many  cases  are  cited  by  appellants  in 
which  this  Court  has  said  that  in  some  In- 
stances the  due  process  clause  protects  the 
liberty  of  persons  to  make  contracts.  But 
none  of  these  cases,  even  those  according  the 
broadest  constitutional  protection  to  the 
making  of  contracts,  ever  went  so  far  as  to 
indicate  that  the  due  process  clause  bars  a 
State  from  prohibiting  contracts  to  engage  in 
conduct  banned  by  a  valid  State  law.  So 
here,  if  the  provisions  in  the  State  laws 
against  employer  discrimination  are  valid.  It 
follows  that  the  contract  prohibition  also  is 
valid." 

Whatever  freedom  of  contract  there  once 
was  in  this  field  has  been  stricken  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  its  action  was  taken 
at  the  instance  of  labor  leaders  who  invoked 
the  right  to  work  and  freedom  of  association 
as  constitutional  rights  which  outweigh  free- 
dom of  contract. 

The  freedom  of  contract  now  advocated  by 
supporters  of  compulsory  union  membership 
is  a  distinctly  one-sided  Eiffair  for  they  are 
not  advocating  full  freedom  of  contract  re- 
garding union  membership  but  only  so  much 
of  that  freedom  as  is  consistent  with  their 
objectives.  Rather  the  freedom  of  contract 
they  seek  is  only  a  freedom  of  the  employer 
to  contract  with  unions  that  employees  must 
Join  a  union. 

But  the  great  majority  of  employers  in 
this  country  are  opposed  to  any  form  of  com- 
pulsory union  membership.  They  do  not 
desire  to  enter  into  a  union  shop  agreement 
or  anything  of  the  kind.  Many  of  them  have 
nevertheless  entered  lnt»<such  agreements  in 
the  face  of  strikes  or  threatened  strikes,  or 
governmental  pressure,  or  with  a  conviction 
of  futility  of  further  resistance.  But  where 
the  ruling  influence  is  coercion,  freedom  of 
contract  becomes  a  mockery.  What  the  pro- 
ponents of  compulsory  unionism  seek  is  pres- 
ervation not  of  freedom  of  contract  but  of 
freedom  of  coercion.  They  want  the  right 
to  strike  to  force  the  employer  to  sign  a  union 
shop  agreement.  The  reason  why  employers 
prefer  a  legal  ban  on  any  and  every  form  of 
compulsory  union  membership  Is  because 
they  want  protection  from  such  strikes. 

They  do  not  want  to  be  a  party  to  dragoon- 
ing their  employees  into  a  private  associa- 
tion. The  number  of  workers  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  do  not  care  to  Join  or 
remain  members  of  a  union  ia  quite  sub- 
stantial. In  fact,  that  is  what  has  given  rise 
to  the  right-to-work  controversy.  Labor  lead- 
ers unwittingly  prove  this  point  themselves 
when  they  place  such  a  high  value  on  com- 
pulsory unionism  as  one  of  their  principal 
reUancee  in  bringing  members  into  the  fold. 
They  prove  it  by  their  insistence  on  the  i>ass- 
age  of  H.R.  77,  designed  to  make  compulsory 
union  membership  luiiversal  ttiroughout  the 
United  States. 
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The  reason  employers  want  pwotection  from 
being  forced  to  sign  compulsory  union  mem- 
bership agreements  is  because  the  labor  un- 
ions already  have  too  much  power,  so  much 
power  Indeed  that  wherever  the  union  shop 
is  legalized  and  therefore  can  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  strike  large  numbers  of  employ- 
ers are  forced  to  give  In  to  It  against  their 
will.  The  union  shop  Is  in  truth  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  union  leaders  force  the  em- 
ployer to  force  the  employee  into  the  union. 
The  union  shop  is  an  instrument  of  coercion, 
commonly  used  to  deprive  employees  of 
their  constitutional  rights. 

In  reality  the  last  thing  the  labor  leaders 
want  is  genuine  freedom  of  contract  for  the 
employer  to  enter  into  a  union  shop  agree- 
ment. If  they  really  were  in  favor  of  freedom 
of  contract  they  would  be  willing  to  ban  the 
strike  as  an  instrument  to  force  the  employer 
to  enter  into  the  arrangement,  thus  leaving 
the  employer  free  to  agree  or  to  decline  to 
agree  to  the  union  shop — or  in  short,  putting 
him  into  possession  of  a  real  rather  than  a 
theoretical  and  illusory  freedom  of  contract. 
But  these  labor  leaders  always  spurn  such  an 
Idea,  and  their  friends  and  supporters  timidly 
follow  suit. 

VIOLATION  or  RIGHTS  OF  WORKEES  NOT 
JUSTIFIED    BT    EXPEDIENCY 

Significantly  enough  the  chief  arguments 
used  in  attempted  Justification  of  compul- 
sory union  membership  are  founded  on 
grounds  of  expediency.  The  first  and  most 
obvious  answer  to  these  arguments  is  that 
expediency  Is  a  sorry  excuse  for  violating 
fundamental  human  rights  and  for  obliterat- 
ing the  hard  won  freedoms  which  mankind 
has  won  over  the  centuries. 

The  second  and  equally  compelling  answer 
Is  that  the  arguments  of  expediency  do  not 
stand  up  under  close  scrutiny. 

Among  the  reasons  of  expediency  advanced 
in  support  of  compulsory  unionism  are  that 
(1)  it  is  required  in  the  interest  of  labor 
peace,  (2)  it  is  necessary  for  union  secu- 
rity, and  (3)  it  is  Justified  in  order  to  com- 
pensate the  union  for  its  services  as  collec- 
tive bargaining  representative.  These  con- 
tentions will  be  examined  in  order. 

COMPtTLSORY    UNIONISM  UNNECESSARY    FOR 
LABOR    PEACE 

One  Justification  urged  by  the  administra- 
tion for  striking  down  State  rlght-to-work 
laws  and  Imposing  compulsory  union  mem- 
bership throughout  the  country  Is  that  this 
action  Is  necessary  for  labor  peace.  We  do 
not  have  and  have  not  had  within  the  mem- 
ory of  men  now  living  complete  labor  peace 
in  the  United  States,  but  by  and  large  we 
have  enjoyed  a  reasonable  amount  of  con- 
cord In  the  last  15  years.  The  major  causes 
of  friction  in  this  time,  it  may  be  confi- 
dently asserted,  have  lain  in  such  dUfl- 
culties  as  those  created  by  demands  of  labor 
unions  for  larger  Increases  In  wages  than 
those  compatible  with  avoidance  of  Infla- 
tion, to  the  resistance  of  automation  of  In- 
dustrj',  to  objections  of  unions  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  featherbeddlng  and  outworn  labor 
practices,  to  attempts  by  labor  leaders  to 
unionize  unwilling  employees,  to  Jurisdic- 
tional disputes,  and  to  Internal  contests  for 
political  power  in  unions.  These  things  have 
loomed  larger  than  any  difficulties  growing 
out  of  disputes  over  compvilsory  union  mem- 
bership. Where  there  has  been  friction  In 
this  regard  It  has  occurred  for  the  most  part 
not  In  the  rlght-to-work  States  but  In  the 
other  31  States  where  the  labor  organizations 
have  sought  to  force  union  shop  agreements 
on  employers  who  are  strongly  opposed  to 
the  practice. 

Two  of  the  major  recent  strlkeis  have  been 
over  demands  which  Included  the  union 
shop.  One  was  the  strike  against  the  New 
York  Times  which  deprived  New  York  of 
niost  of  its  newspapers  over  a  period  of 
many  weeks.  The  other  was  the  strike 
against  the  Boeing  Aircraft  Co.    The  pattern 


followed  in  these  two  Instances  of  including 
a  demand  for  a  union  shop  along  with  other 
objectives  is  a  familiar  one.  Even  where 
the  union  shop  is  really  the  major  objective 
because  the  labor  leaders  seek  it  as  an  avenue 
to  more  power  and  more  money  they  mix 
it  with  other  demands.  Can  It  be  that  they 
prefer  to  disguise  their  main  objective  and 
to  work  by  indirection  when  they  bring  about 
a  strike  over  the  union  shop?  Are  they 
ashamed  to  strike  purely  and  simply  for  the 
union  shop?  Are  they  apprehensive  that 
such  a  strike  is  widely  regarded  as  repre- 
hensible? 

COMPULSORY      UNIONISM       NOT      JUSTIFIED       BY 
REQUIREMENTS    FXJR    UNION    SECtTRITT 

The  next  Justification  urged  by  union 
leaders  in  support  of  compuKsory  union 
membership  is  that  union  security  demands 
It.     But  this  has   no  support   In   fact. 

Unions  are  no  longer  the  struggling  orga- 
nizations that  they  were  when  they  were 
seeking  a  foothold  in  the  1880's  and  the 
early  years  following  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. Their  situation  has  been  completely 
transformed.  An  accurate  appraisal  of  the 
existing  situation  in  the  United  States 
pointing  to  the  baselessness  of  the  plea  that 
compulsory  union  membership  Is  necessary 
for  union  security  is  contained  In  Selwyii 
H.  Torlff's  book  "Collective  Bargaining" 
(McGraw-Hill,  1953),  75: 

"If  the  union  survival  theory  were  to  be 
accepted  as  the  motivating  basis  for  the 
demand  for  compulsory  union  membership 
today,  there  would  be  little  support  In  reality 
for  such  a  demand.  The  American  labor 
movement  has  not  been  feeble  for  a  long 
time;  It  Is  vigorous,  aggressive,  and  effective. 
It  is  protected  by  law  and  fortified  by 
strength.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  dominating, 
economic,  political,  and  social  Institutions 
in  the  Nation.  It  is  beyond  the  capability 
of  employers  to  destroy  It,  even  if  they  so 
desired  or  attempted.  And,  the  day  of  at- 
tempts by  employers  to  destroy  unions  as 
such  seems  long  past;  union  busting  exists 
today  largely  as  a  propaganda  term.  For 
the  great  majority  of  employers,  labor  unions 
and  the  collective  bargaining  process  are 
established  fact*  of  economic  life.  What- 
ever the  compulsory  union  membership  issue 
may  once  have  involved  it  is  no  longer  an 
issue  that  Involves  the  survival  of  labor 
unions  in  the  United  States." 

Modern  labor  legislation  provides  a  vast 
protective  framework  for  unions  unheard 
of  a  few  decades  ago.  They  enjoy  special 
rights,  powers,  and  privileges  by  virtue  of 
the  Norrls-La  Guardla  Act,  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act,  the  Lal>or-Management 
Relations  Act,  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  as 
well  as  exemption  from  antitrust  laws.  The 
Clayton  Act  exempts  most  labor  union  ac- 
tivities from  application  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  The  Norrls-La  Guardla  Act  forbids 
issuance  of  Injunctions  by  Federal  courts  In 
labor  disputes.  The  Railway  Labor  Act  and 
the  Wagner  Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of  1947), 
contain  numerous  specific  provisions  in  favor 
of  workers  and  their  unions.  To  mention  a 
few:  All  workers  are  guaranteed  the  right 
to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  with 
their  employers.  Any  interference  by  em- 
ployers Is  strictly  forbidden.  Employers  are 
required  to  bargain  with  unions  selected  by 
a  majority  of  their  employees.  Unions  se- 
lected by  a  majority  of  employees  in  any 
bargaining  unit  as  their  representative  are 
given  authority  to  represent  and  bind  not 
only  their  own  members  but  also  all  other 
workers  in  the  unit  as  well,  those  who  may 
belong  to  another  union  and  those  who  be- 
long to  no  union.  There  are  also  a  multitude 
of  generally  similar  State  enactments.  These 
laws  give  unions  impregnable  security.  The 
significance  of  these  provisions  of  Federal  law 
was  well  stated  by  the  Texas  Court  of  Civil 
Appeals  at  AmarlUo  in  International  Aaao- 


ciaticn  of  Machinists  v.  Sandsberry,  277  SW 
2d  776  ( 1954 1  Although  In  all  other  respects 
it  ruled  in  favor  of  the  unions  who  were 
defending  the  union  shop,  on  the  question 
of  union  security  It  had  this  to  say : 

"Counsel  for  appellants  (the  unions)  re- 
peatedly refers  to  the  Issue  in  this  cause  as 
one  Involving  urUon  security.  Only  a  casual 
survey  of  the  acts  of  Congress  and  of  the  per- 
tinent decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  on  this  Issue  should  wholly  dis- 
pel any  fear  entertained  by  appellants  attor- 
ney as  to  loss  of  union  security."  (277  SW  2d 
at  778.) 

The  security  given  to  unions  by  these  stat- 
utory powers  and  safeguards  are  sufficient 
to  remove  the  last  vestige  of  excuse  for  driv- 
ing out  of  employment  every  person  who  will 
not  enter  their  fold. 

Union  membership  in  this  country  was  ap- 
proximately 4  million  In  the  early  1930's.  In 
1964  it  had  grown,  according  to  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  (Business 
Trends,  vol.  33,  No.  40.  Oct.  11,  1965)  to  16.8 
milUon.  The  rapid  growth  took  place  from 
1933  to  1955.  In  the  first  half  of  this  period 
there  was  a  fivefold  Increase  in  membership. 
In  the  second  half  the  growth  slowed  down 
to  a  rate  of  21  percent.  Between  1955  and 
1963  membership  showed  a  slight  decline 
while  there  was  a  slight  rise  from  1963  to  1964. 
A  study  made  by  the  late  Dr  Leo  Wolman, 
professor  of  economics  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, demonstrates  that  the  rate  of  expansion 
of  union  membership  between  1939  and- 1953 
did  not  slacken  In  States  with  rlght-to-work 
laws.  The  number  of  workers  on  the  rolls 
of  labor  organizations  In  the  rlght-to-work 
States  continued  to  Increase  Just  as  in  those 
States  without  such  laws. 

Rlght-to-work  laws  have  been  In  effect  In 
some  States  for  more  than  15  vears.  The 
unions  have  carried  on  and  functioned  ef- 
fectively m  these  States  nonetheless  An 
economist  at  the  University  of  Texas,  known 
for  his  predisposition  in  favor  of  labor  or- 
ganization and  for  his  avowed  hostility  to 
right-to-work  laws,  made  a  study  of '  the 
experience  in  Texas.  He  concluded  that  the 
very  substantial  growth  of  unions  there  In 
1939-54  had  not  been  Impeded  by  the  right- 
to-work  law  enacted  in  the  State  in  1947 
(Meyers,  'Efrect  of  Rlght-to-Work  Laws"  9 
Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review  77 
(1955).) 

Proof  that  the  well-run  union  does  not 
need  compulsory  unlonUm  is  available  in  ttie 
railroad  Industry.  For  17  years— from  1934 
until  it  was  amended  In  1951— the  Railway 
Labor  Act  contained  a  rlght-to-work  pro- 
vision which  forbade  conditioning  railroad 
empJoj-ment  on  membership  or  nonmember- 
ship In  a  labor  union.  But  did  the  railroad 
unions  wither  on  the  vine  during  that  17- 
year  period?  Most  assuredly  thev  did  not 
On  the  contrary,  they  trebled  their  member- 
ship, extended  their  Jiulsdlctlon  to  cover  for 
practical  purposes,  every  mile  of  railroad 
track  in  the  United  States,  and  registered  nn 
enormous  Improvement  in  their  financial 
FKJsltlons. 

In  1942,  the  unions  demanded  a  union 
shop  agreement  and  the  resulting  dispute 
was  referred  by  President  Roosevelt  to  a 
Federal  Emergency  Board  headed  by  Dr.  I.  F, 
Scharfman,  profes.sor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  a  distinguished 
transportation  authority.  The  Board  not 
only  held  that  the  unions'  demand  was  un- 
lawful under  the  Railway  Labor  Act  as  It 
then  stood  prior  to  the  union  shop  amend- 
ment in  1951  but  also  went  on  to  hold  that 
it  was  "unconvinced  on  the  ground  of  neces- 
sity" for  compulsory  membership  to  pro- 
tect the  security  of  the  unions.  Regarding 
its  Investigation  into  the  merits  of  the 
union's  demand,  the  Board  said: 

"Such  an  examination  leaves  the  Board 
unconvinced  on  the  ground  of  necessity.  In 
the  first  place,  the  unlona  are  not  suffering 
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from  a  falling  off  In  members.  On  the  con- 
txary.  m  stated  earlier,  membership  baa  been 
growing  and  at  the  present  time  appears 
to  be  the  largest  in  railroad  history,  with 
less  than  10  percent  nonmembershlp  among 
the  employees  here  represented. 

"Second,  the  evidence  presented  with  re- 
spect to  danger  from  predatory  rivals  seemed 
to  the  Board  lacking  In  sufficiency:  especially 
so  In  the  light  of  the  evidence  concerning 
membership  growth. 

"Third,  no  evidence  was  presented  Indicat- 
ing that  the  unions  stand  In  Jeopardy  by 
reason  of  carrier  opposition.  A  few  rail- 
roads were  mentioned  on  which  some  of  the 
xinlons  do  not  represent  a  majority  of  their 
craft  or  class  and  do  not  have  bargaining 
relationships  with  the  carrier.  But  the  ex- 
hibits show  that  these  unions  are  the 
chosen  representatives  of  the  employees  on 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  railroads, 
and  that  recognition  of  the  unions  Is  gen- 
eral. The  Board  does  not  find  therefore  that 
a  sufficient  case  has  been  made  for  the 
necessity  of  additional  protection  of  union 
status  on  the  railroad."  (Supplemental  re- 
port to  the  President  by  the  Emergency 
Board,  May  29,  1943.) 

Candid  labor  leaders  themselves  will  con- 
cede that  they  really  do  not  need  compulsory 
membership.  When  the  bill  which  became 
the  1B51  amendment  to  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  authorizing  the  union  shop  In  the  rail- 
road Industry  was  before  the  committees  of 
Congress,  Mr.  George  M.  Harrison,  grand 
president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Clerks,  appeared  as  a  witness  In  support  of 
the  bill  on  behalf  of  all  of  the  nonoperatlng 
railroad  unions.  In  hla  testimony  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  he  was  asked  by  Representative 
Harris  whether  the  union  shop  would 
strengthen  the  unions"  bargaining  position. 
He  replied:  "No:  I  do  not  think  It  would  af- 
fect the  power  of  bargaining  one  way  or  the 
other.  Congressman  Harris.  If  I  get  a  ma- 
jority of  the  employees  to  vote  for  my  union 
as  the  bargaining  agent,  I  have  got  as  much 
economic  power  at  that  stage  of  development 
as  I  win  ever  have."  (Hearings  before  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
on  H.B.  7789,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess..  20-21 
(19S0).) 

In  speaking  of  these  hearings  the  Supreme 
Court  observed  in  International  Machinists 
V.  Street.  367  U.S.  740  (1961)  : 

"Nor  was  any  claim  seriously  advanced 
that  the  union  shop  was  necessary  to  hold 
or  Increase  union  membership.  The  prohibi- 
tion against  union  security  In  the  1934  act 
had  not  Interfered  with  the  growth  of  union 
membership  or  caused  the  unions  to  lose 
their  positions  as  exclusive  bargaining 
agents.  See  AFL  v.  American  Sash  Co.,  335 
U.S.  548-649,  n.  4  (concurring  opinion);  see 
also  exhibits  W-23,  W-28,  pp.  38-51,  tran- 
script of  proceedings.  Presidential  Emergency 
Board  No.  98.  appointed  pursuant  to  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10306.  November  15,  1951,  car- 
riers' exhibits  W-23.  W-28,  pp.  38-61." 

The  anomalous  fact  Is  that  only  unions 
who  are  already  so  powerful  that  they  do  not 
need  It  are  In  a  position  to  enforce  a  demand 
for  a  union  shop,  as  witness  the  United 
Steelworkera  and  the  United  Auto  Workers, 
who  only  a  few  years  ago  got  union  shop 
clausea  in  their  contracts.  "We  thus  find 
ourselvea  In  the  following  paradoxical  situ- 
ation: All  unions  want  a  strong  security 
clause.  The  weak  unions  who  may  need  It  as 
a  protective  device,  lack  the  bargalolng  power 
to  obtain  It;  and  the  strong  unions,  who  can 
obtain  It,  do  not  really  need  It."  Shlater. 
"Economics  of  the  Labor  Market"  (2d  ed., 
Upplncott.  19S6)  86-88.  Compulsory  mem- 
bership Is  useful  as  an  organizing  device  to 
any  union  which  Is  unable  to  secure  the  vote 
of  a  majority  of  employees.  But  both  the 
National  Labor  Relations  and  Railway  Labor 
Acta  preclude  this  use  of  compulsion,  for  they 
limit  Um  rlfbt   to  bargain,  Including  the 


right  to  bargain  for  a  union  shop,  to  unions 
which  have  already  been  designated  as  bar- 
gaining agents  by  a  majority  of  the  employ- 
ees. These  latter  provisions,  therefore,  re- 
strict the  right  to  secure  compulsory  mem- 
bership agreements  to  those  unions  which 
already  have  as  much  economic  strength  as 
they  will  ever  have  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  compulsory  membership  has  become  a 
device  for  use,  not  m  meeting  the  hostility 
of  employers,  but  in  coercing  workers  Into 
unions  against  iheir  will 

That  this  situation  has  been  recognized  by 
a  leading  prounlon  economist.  John  V.  Spiel- 
mans,  In  an  article  entitled  "The  Dilemma  of 
the  Closed  Shop"; 

"Seen  In  this  light  the  American  labor 
movement  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been 
waging  a  two-front  war:  on  the  one  front 
It  has  battled  against  hostile  employers  try- 
ing to  prevent  unionization  of  their  shops 
and  Industries;  on  the  other  it  has  struggled 
against  the  unwillingness  among  the  workers 
to  Join.  In  the  days  before  the  Wagner  Act 
the  fight  on  the  employers'  front  hugely  ob- 
scured the  workers'  front;  that  is,  a  uni- 
versal desire  on  the  part  of  the  workers  to 
organize,  thwarted  or  held  in  check  only  by 
the  employers'  hostility  was  generally  taken 
for  granted.  The  new  orientation  of  the 
national  industrial  policy  under  the  Wagner 
Act,  however,  has  changed  this  situation 
quite  basically.  For  through  this  act — to 
pursue  the  simile  further — the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment entered  the  fight  on  the  side  of  the 
unions  and,  after  some  years  of  hard  going, 
won  the  unions'  battle  on  the  employers' 
front.  With  the  clamor  of  that  battle  sub- 
siding, the  workers'  front  as  the  unions' 
chief  remaining  line  of  Ightlng  baa  moved 
into  clearer  view.  The  closed  shop  In  par- 
ticular, CO  longer  seriously  needed  to  com- 
bat employers'  antiunion  policies,  has  thus 
turned  more  and  more  into  a  weapon  to 
coerce  the  workers  into  the  unions — not 
against  the  will  of  the  employers  but  against 
their  own  will"  The  Journal  of  Political 
Economy,  113,  118, 

THE  NONVNION  M.\N  IS  NOT  A  FREE  RmER 

To  Justify  compulsory  membership  the 
unions  claim  that  the  nonmember  should 
not  be  allowed  to  be  a  free  rider — -to  accept 
the  benefit  of  union  bargaining  without 
paying  his  share  of  the  expenses. 

At  the  same  time  they  say  that  the  present 
dues  are  light  and  far  from  burdensome  on 
members.  If  so,  these  present  members 
cannot  be  said  to  be  suffering  heavy  bur- 
dens from  which  they  need  relief. 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country  there  are  thousands  of  voluntary 
associations  of  every  description  whoee 
activities  benefit  members  and  nonmembers 
alike.  But  universally  they  are  supported 
by  voluntary  dues  and  contributions.  The 
idea  of  forced  payments  to  private  organi- 
zations is  fundamentally  Incompatible  with 
the  voluntary  character  of  their  association. 

Forced  payments  are  equivalent  to  taxes. 
Taxation  is  a  sovereign  power  and  may  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  Government  only,  and  not  by  a 
labor  union  or  any  other  type  of  private  as- 
sociation. 

The  free  rider  complaint,  even  If  it  were 
justified,  would  not  entitle  the  unions  to  the 
torm  of  relief  they  ask — which  Is  to  compel 
nonmembers  to  Join  a  union.  P\ill  relief 
would  be  afforded  by  requiring  the  non- 
member  to  pay  a  fee  for  services  of  the  union 
as  collective  bargaining  representative.  To 
go  further  and  to  compel  him  to  Join  and 
support  all  of  the  union's  other  ventures — Its 
political  activities.  Its  Insurance  schemes, 
and  other  enterprises — would  go  beyond 
what  could  be  sustained  on  any  version  of 
the  free  ride  theory. 

It  Is  said  that  the  political  activities,  the 
insurance  schemes,  and  the  other  ventures 
are  all  conducted  In  the  Interest  of  the  union 
and  for  the  welfare  of  the  workers.  But  the 
workers  under  our  system  of  government  are 


entitled  to  make  their  own  political  de- 
cisions. They  have  the  right  not  only  to 
vote  as  they  please,  but  to  determine  for 
themselves  whether  to  use  their  funds  to 
support  political  candidates  and  causes.  No 
one  has  the  right  to  make  the  determination 
for  them  or  to  appropriate  their  political 
franchise  or  any  part  of  it.  Congress  in  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  has  taken  away 
from  the  worker  and  vested  in  the  union  the 
right  to  contract  regarding  terms  of  em- 
ployment, but  it  has  not  yet  transferred  the 
political  franchise  from  the  Individual  to  the 
union.  When  and  if  it  ever  does,  the  union 
will  Indeed  be  the  society  for  the  government 
of  workers,  and  we  shall  be  well  on  our  way 
to  a  totalitarian  state. 

But  apart  from  these  considerations,  there 
is  no  adequate  reason  why  the  nonmembers 
should  pay  anything  at  all  for  the  services 
of  the  union  as  collective  bargaining  repre- 
sentative. 

The  unions  years  ago  sought  and  got  the 
right  to  speak  for  and  bind  not  only  their 
own  members  but  all  others  In  the  bargain- 
ing unit  as  well.  They  saw  the  enormous 
amount  of  power  wrapped  up  in  the  bargain- 
ing monopoly  it  gives  them.  Now  they 
would  have  us  believe  that  this  power  Is 
somehow  an  unjust  burden. 

This  so-called  burden  was  characterized  as 
a  tremendously  valuable  statutory  privilege 
by  the  Supreme  Court  In  American  Com- 
munications Assn.  V.  Douds,  339  U.S.  382. 
401-2  (1950).  The  unions  asked  for  the 
privilege  with  their  eyes  open  well  know- 
ing what  It  entailed.  Now  that  they  have 
gotten  what  they  asked  for.  they  have  no 
moral  or  equitable  claim  for  compensation 
from  those  who  have  not  sought  and  do  not 
want  the  services  that  are  thrust  ui>on  them. 

Those  people  who  are  required  by  law 
to  accept  a  particular  union's  representative, 
whether  or  not  they  want  it.  are  not  free 
riders  at  all.  They  are  deprived  of  their 
right  to  bargain  for  themselves.  They  are 
in  truth  forced  riders  or  captive  passengers. 

The  nonmembers  actually  do  not  get  some- 
thing for  nothing.  When  they  are  required 
to  surrender  their  right  to  bargain  for  them- 
selves and  their  right  to  be  represented  by 
a  union  of  their  own  choice,  they  have  given  a 
quid  pro  quo.  In  some  cases  at  least  they 
get  the  worst  of  the  bargain. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  benefits 
employees  get  from  a  union  can  be  overesti- 
mated Just  as  they  can  be  underestimated. 
No  Informed  {jerson  would  suppose  for  m- 
stance  that  the  Increase  in  wages  in  this 
country  between  1935  and  1965  came  about 
altogether  by  virtue  of  union  activity.  Wages 
and  standards  of  living  Increased  markedly 
after  1870  even  in  periods  where  unions  ex- 
erted very  little  Influence.  Surely  a  large 
part  of  the  credit  must  go  to  scientific  re- 
search, new  inventions,  and  labor-saving 
machinery,  large  capital  investments,  and 
better  managerial  techniques — to  mention  a 
few  of  the  other  factors  resulting  in  greater 
productivity  of  the  goods  and  services  we 
enjoy  in  such  great  abundance.  If  labor 
unions  were  the  dominating  factors  in  creat- 
ing these  benefits  then  we  might  ask  why 
England.  Prance,  Italy,  and  other  European 
countries,  where  labor  unions  experienced 
earlier  or  more  powerful  development,  do 
not  surpass  us  In  material  wealth. 

Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  some 
union  policies  benefit  employees  unequally. 
Some  are  greatly  helped,  others  are  aided 
modestly,  while  still  others  suffer  a  detriment 
as,  for  Instance,  where  a  large  Increase  In 
wages  raises  coets  and  prices  and  curtails 
sales  and  employment.  Rather  widespread 
detriment  could  follow  from  unions  possessed 
of  irresistible  economic  power  and  using  It  to 
force  wages  up  faster  than  the  concurrent 
rise  in  productivity,  thereby  producing  in- 
flation. 

In  1960  eight  of  the  country's  leading 
economists  participated  In  the  Institute  on 
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the  Structure  of  the  Labor  Market  held  at 
American  University  In  Washington.  D.C. 
In  "The  Impact  of  the  Labor  Union,"  edited 
by  Prof.  David  McCord  Wright  (Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Co..  1951 ) ,  a  book  reporting  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  institute,  a  great  deal  of 
cold  water  was  thrown  on  the  naive  Idea  that 
all  improvements  in  the  lot  of  the  working 
people  come  from  union  activities. 

In  his  book  "Union  Monopolies  and  Anti- 
Trust  Restraints."  Labor  Policy  Association, 
Inc.  (1963).  Prof.  Patrick  M.  Boarman  argues 
very  persuasively  that  labor's  share  of  the 
national  Income  has  not  increased  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  union  movement.  He  cites  a 
number  of  studies  in  support  of  this  thesis. 
Including  those  made  by  Clark  Kerr,  now 
president  of  the  University  of  California. 
"Labor's  Income  Share  and  the  Labor  Move- 
ment"; by  Prof.  Nell  W.  Chamberlain. 
"Labor"  (New  York,  1958);  by  Prof.  Sidney 
Weintraub;  by  Arthur  Ross,  ""Trade  Union 
Policy"  (Berkeley,  Calif.,  1948);  by  Harold 
M,  Levlnson.  "Unionism,  Wage  Trends,  and 
Income."  (Ann  Arbor.  1951);  and  by  Sen- 
ator, then  Professor.  Paul  H,  Douglas,  "Real 
Wages  In  the  United  States,  1890-1926." 
(Boston.  1930). 

Senator  Douglas'  book  is.  according  to 
Professor  Boarman.  the  most  widely  cited 
authority  on  the  point  that  the  wage  gains 
allegedly  produced  by  unionism  are  more 
illusory  than  real.  Senator  Douglas'  book 
concludes: 

"Unionism  •  *  •  very  probably  does  give 
an  appreciable  Increase  In  earnings  during 
the  early  period  of  effective  organization  but 
during  the  later  and  more  mature  years  of 
union  development,  the  relative  rate  of  fur- 
ther progress  seems,  to  say  the  least,  to  be  no 
more  rapid  on  the  whole  for  unionists  than 
for  nonunlonlsts." 

To  the  same  elTect  see  Bradley.  Involuntary 
Participation  in  Unionism  (American  Enter- 
prise Association,  pp.  47-87). 

If  this  economic  theory  that  unions  do 
not  produce  gains  in  real  wages  Is  correct — 
and  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that 
It  Is  correct— what  are  the  benefits  of  union- 
Ism  which  allegedly  Justify  laws  which  re- 
quire a  man  to  Join  a  union?  If  unionism 
produces  no  increase  In  real  wages,  what  is 
the  "free  ride"  that  employees  who  do  not 
wish  to  join  a  union  are  receiving? 

Of  course,  the  existing  structure  of  labor 
relations  is  so  arranged  that  the  union  gets 
at  least  nominal  credit  for  all  benefits  since 
the  employer  is  required  to  negotiate  with 
It  as  the  sole  collective  bargaining  repre- 
sentative of  the  class  or  craft,  and  cannot 
make  any  Increase  In  wages  or  improvement 
in  working  conditions  unless  he  first  negoti- 
ates with  the  union.  But  there  are  plenty 
of  workers  who  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween nominal  credit  and  real  credit.  Just 
as  they  know  the  distinction  between  raises 
In  nominal  wages  and  raises  In  real  wages. 
The  free-ride  theory  is  not  without  prece- 
dent in  American  history.  It  was  decisively 
rejected  in  the  early  days  in  the  course  of 
the  development  In  the  post-revolutionary 
period  of  the  principles  of  personal  liberty 
that  were  soon  afterwards  to  be  stated  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights  annexed  to  the  Federal 
Constitution,  In  1784  conservative  members 
of  Virginia's  General  Assembly  introduced 
a  bill  providing  for  a  tax  for  the  maintenance 
of  religion.  Patrick  Henry  led  the  supporters 
of  this  proposed  tax,  and  one  of  his  principal 
arguments  was  that  since  all  benefited  when 
religious  strength  was  highest,  all  should 
contribute  to  its  support. 

The  opponents  of  this  measure  were  led 
by  James  Madison,  whose  "Memorial  and 
Remonstrance  Against  Religious  Assess- 
ments" is  one  of  the  great  classics  In  the 
"niggle  for  freedom  of  religion  In  America. 
Its  masterful  summary  of  objections  brought 
about,  in  October  1785.  the  defeat  of  the 
""1  against  which  It  was  directed.    Among 


other  things.  Madison,  in  this  "remon- 
strance" said : 

"Who  does  not  see  that  •  •  •  the  same 
authority  which  can  force  a  citizen  to  con- 
tribute 3  pence  only  of  his  property  for  the 
support  of  any  one  establishment,  may  force 
him  to  conform  to  any  other  establishment 
in  all  cases  whatsoever?" 

This  language  of  Madison's  states  very 
well  one  of  the  most  telling  objections  to 
compulsory  union  membership.  Its  content 
was  carried  over  into  the  landmark  "Statute 
of  Virginia  for  Religious  Freedom,"  enacted 
by  the  Virginia  Assembly  In  1785  at  the  In- 
stigation of  James  Madison  and  Thomas 
Jefferson.  The  preamble  of  this  statute  de- 
clared that  "to  compel  a  man  to  furnish  con- 
tributions of  money  for  the  propagation  of 
opinions  which  he  disbelieves  and  abhors  Is 
sinful  and  tyrannical."  But  that  Is  what  Is 
done  when  a  worker  Is  compelled  to  pay  ini- 
tiation fees  and  dues  to  a  union  which  pur- 
sues economic  and  political  policies  contrary 
to  his  own. 

COMPULSORY   union   MEMBERSHIP   DETRIMENTAL 
TO    PUBLIC    INTEREST 

Every  citizen  today  is  subject  to  local. 
State,  and  Federal  Governments,  He  must 
obey  local  ordinances.  State  laws,  and  Fed- 
eral laws.  The  advocates  of  compulsory 
union  membership  contend  that  the  work- 
Ingman  should  be  subjected  to  still  another 
form  of  government.  They  say  the  union  is 
the  government  of  the  society  of  workers — a 
state  within  a  state.  This  Is  the  theory  they 
advanced  In  Lincoln  Union  v.  Northucstern 
Co..  335  U.S.  525  (1949)  in  their  unsuccessful 
effort  to  have  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  declare  State  rlght-to-worK 
laws  unconstitutional.  It  Is  a  theory  that 
they  have  never  abandoned;  whether  avowed 
or  unavowed,  it  is  an  essential  element  of 
the  philosophy  of  compulsory  union  mem- 
bership. It  means  that  the  worklngman.  In 
addition  to  being  subject  to  public  authority, 
Is  also  subject  to  a  private  government  which 
operates  without  checks  and  balances  of  the 
Constitution,  State  and  Federal,  and  with- 
out the  protection  of  individual  liberties  pre- 
scribed by  the  BUI  of  Rights.  The  superlm- 
positlon  of  such  an  additional  layer  of  gov- 
ernment tends  to  establish  a  form  of  regi- 
mentation on  the  Indlvidtml  and  a  rigidity 
in  our  society  entirely  foreign  to  the  spirit  of 
our  free  Institutions.  It  tends  away  from  a 
free  society  toward  a  coUectlvistlc  society. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  power 
to  conscript  members  Is  unnecessary  to  the 
prosperity  and  well-being  of  the  union.  Be- 
ing an  unnecessary  power,  being  a  p>ower  be- 
yond the  needs  of  collective  bargaining,  it  Is 
an  excessive  power.  It  is  one  of  those  in- 
struments of  power  which  have  tended  to  tip 
the  balance  of  power  In  collective-bargaining 
negotiations  between  unions  and  employers 
and  to  weight  It  heavily  in  favor  of  "the 
unions. 

The  central  Justification  for  the  existence 
of  the  union  is  the  equalization  of  bargain- 
ing power  between  employer  and  employees. 
Public  opinion  In  our  time  has  tended  to 
support  the  union  as  a  means  of  redressing 
the  inequality  of  bargaining  power  between 
the  large  employer  and  a  host  of  unorga- 
nized employees.  It  has  been  thought  that 
with  equality  of  bargaining  power  the  re- 
sults of  negotiation  would  be  fair  to  all 
sides — employer,  employee,  and  the  public. 

If  the  balance  of  power  In  collective  bar- 
gaining was  once  tipped  toward  the  large 
employer,  this  Is  now  no  longer  the  case.  It 
is  definitely  tipped  In  favor  of  the  large 
unions  who  have  been  able  to  enforce  de- 
mands clearly  contrary  to  the  public  in- 
terest. Wages  have  been  Increased  year  after 
year  in  excess  of  the  rise  of  productivity  so 
that  we  have  a  wage  Inflation,  a  creeping  In- 
flation that  In  the  long  run  Is  Just  as  bad 
and  Just  as  Inimical  to  the  public  interest  as 
any  other  Inflation. 


The  group  of  distinguished  American  eco- 
nomic authorities  who  participated  m  a  sym- 
posium at  American  University  In  May  1950. 
cautioned  that  the  unions  had  gone  loo  far 
in  this  direction  and  that  labor  power,  like 
corporate  power,  must  be  subject  to  restraints 
for  the  public  welfare. 

The  papers  and  discussion  of  this  meeting 
have  been  published  In  a  book  entitled  "The 
Impact  of  the  Union"  (Harcourt.  Brace  &  Co., 
New  York.  1951).  The  wide  area  of  agree- 
ment by  all  of  the  participants  in  the  con- 
ference is  summarized,  at  page  379  of  that 
volume,  by  Prof.  David  McCord  Wright  as 
follows; 

"1.  All  participants,  except  possibly  Dr. 
Friedman,  agree  that  there  are  Important 
sociological  and  noneconomlc  reasons  for 
having  unions, 

"2,  But  we  all  agree  that  labor  power  like 
cor!X)rate  power,  must  be  subject  to  restraints 
for  the  public  welfare. 

"3,  We  all  further  agree  that  the  welfare 
of  Individual  labor  groups  is  not  necessarily 
Identical  with  the  welfare  of  the  country  as 
a  whole,  or  of  labor  as  a  whole. 

"4,  The  participants  all  feel  that  the  pres- 
ent expectations  of  many  labor  groups  as  to 
what  should  be  considered  a  normal  pattern 
of  wage  increases  (for  example,  the  10  per- 
cent per  annum  pattern)  are  far  In  excess 
of  any  reasonable  expectations  that  can  be 
formed  as  to  the  future  rate  of  growth  of  the 
economy's  productive  capacity. 

"5,  We  all  agree  that  many  of  the  fringe- 
end  benefits  and  pension  plans  now  being 
demanded  could.  If  pushed  much  further, 
prove  more  harmful  to  the  economy  than 
simple  wage  Increases, 

"6.  It  was  generally  conceded  that  many 
unions,  by  feutherbedding  and  other  prac- 
tices create  an  atmosphere  of  slackness  and 
sabotage,  thus  seriously  retarding  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  fields  concerned." 

Then,  too,  Ju.«t  as  unions  deal  with  large 
employers,  so  also  do  they  deal  with  small 
employers.  More  oft«n  than  not  the  union 
is  larger  and  more  powerful  than  the  em- 
ployer, particularly  when  It  Is  one  of  the 
great  national  or  international  unions.  Few, 
if  any,  trucking  companies  £ire  as  large  as 
the  Teamsters  Union,  and  the  same  thing  is 
even  more  true  with  many  other  small  em- 
ployers, such  as  the  filling"  station  operators 
whom  the  Teamsters  have  set  out  to 
organize. 

One  example  of  the  abuse  of  compulsory 
union  membership  lies  In  the  practice  of  or- 
ganizational picketing,  or  organizing  the 
employer — where  the  union  leader  pressures 
the  employer  by  picketing  or  threat  of  pick- 
eting to  sign  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment containing  a  union  shop  clause.  Under 
this  clause  all  employees,  irrespective  of 
their  wishes,  and  even  though  a  majority  of 
all  of  them  may  be  oppoeed,  are  required  to 
Join  the  union.  In  this  way  the  union  leader 
divests  himself  of  the  bother  of  re.sort  to  per- 
suasion. He  avoids  the  trouble  of  Interview- 
ing even  a  single  employee,  much  the  less  of 
persuading  a  majority  of  the  workers  in  the 
bargaining  unit  to  Join  the  organization. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  many 
of  the  labor  abuses  disclosed  at  the  hearings 
before  the  McClellan  committee  and  else- 
where have  grown  out  of  those  excessive 
powers  of  the  unions.  One  of  the  most  re- 
cent examples  is  the  strike  of  the  Transport 
Workers  Union  of  public  employees  which 
shut  down  the  transit  system  of  New  York 
and  paralyzed  most  of  the  economic  activity 
of  that  city  for  a  period  of  2  weeks. 

A  union  with  a  membership  of  34.000  per- 
sons caused  untold  hardship,  distress,  and 
losses  estimated  to  run  as  high  as  $100  mil- 
lion a  day  for  a  city  of  8  million  inhabitants. 
What  was  the  objective  of  the  union?  The 
transit  authority  of  the  city  of  New  York 
was  willing  to  give  an  Increase  in  wages  equal 
to  the  maximum  permissible  under  the 
guidelines  fixed  by  the  Council  of  Economic 
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AdvUen  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  fouBd  necessary  In  order  to  avoid 
Inflation. 

What  then  was  the  reason  of  the  strike? 
It  was  to  force  the  transit  authority  of  New 
York  City  not  only  to  grant  much  larger  In- 
creases but  to  grant  them  Immediately.  The 
authority  was  reluctant  to  go  as  far  as  the 
union  demanded.  Every  consideration  of  re- 
gard for  the  public — for  the  welfare  of  8 
million  people— called  for  the  continuance  of 
negotiations. 

The  law  of  the  State  as  set  forth  In  the 
Oondon-Wadlln  Act,  which  had  been  upheld 
by  the  courts,  forbade  a  strike  by  public 
employees.  Including  transit  employees. 
Nevertheless,  In  arrogant  disregard  of  the 
public  welfare  and  of  the  law,  the  union 
called  the  strike — a  strike  In  a  very  real  sense 
against  the  p)eople  In  the  largest  city  In  the 
world.  When  the  settlement  was  reached  the 
contract  called  for  higher  wages  and  other 
benefits  that  President  Johnson  character- 
ized as  substantially  Ln  excess  of  the  Federal 
guidelines.  The  agreement  to  put  the  strik- 
ers back  to  work  and  to  give  them  an  In- 
crease In  wages  was  In  plain  disregard  of  the 
State  law.  The  Condon-Wadlln  Act  provides 
that  no  public  employee  shall  strike  and  that 
If  be  does  strike  he  shall  no  longer  hold  his 
position  "except  If  appointed  or  reap- 
pointed." It  then  goes  on  to  provide  that  If 
after  striking  the  employee  should  be  re- 
employed bis  compensation  shall  not  exceed 
that  received  by  him  Immediately  prior  to 
the  strike  and  shall  not  be  increased  until 
after  the  expiration  of  3  years.  Section  22a. 
civil  service  law  of  New  York,  added  by  chap- 
ter 391,  L.  1947.  The  pertinent  provisions  of 
this  statute  are  found  In  paragraphs  4  and  5 
of  section  23a  and  they  read  as  follows : 

"4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  any  public  employee  who  violates  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  thereby  aban- 
don and  terminate  his  appointment  or  em- 
ployment and  shall  no  longer  hold  such  posi- 
tion, or  be  entitled  to  any  of  the  rights  or 
emoltmients  thereof,  except  If  appointed  or 
reappointed  as  hereinafter  provided. 

"S.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  a  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  section  may  subsequent  to  such  viola- 
tion be  appointed  or  reappointed,  employed 
at  reemployed,  as  a  public  employee,  but  only 
upon  the  following  conditions: 

"(a)  His  compensation  shall  In  no  event 
exceed  that  received  by  him  Immediately 
prior  to  the  time  of  such  violation; 

"(b)  The  compensation  of  such  person 
ahall  not  b«  increased  until  after  the  expira- 
tion of  3  years  from  such  appointment  or 
reappointment,  employment  or  reemploy- 
ment: and 

"(c)  Such  person  shall  be  on  probation  for 
a  period  of  5  years  following  such  appoint- 
ment or  reappointment,  employment  or  re- 
enaployment,  during  which  period  he  shall 
•erve  without  tenure  and  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  appointing  officer  or  body." 

This  statute  was  declared  constitutional 
and  enforced  In  New  York  Transit  Authority 
T.  UxM,  164  N.T.S.  ad  209  (Sup.  Ct.  1956), 
affirmed  101  N.T.S.  ad  564  (Sup.  Ct.  App.  Dlv. 
1957).  The  agreement  providing  as  It  does 
for  very  substantial  Increases  Ln  pay  and  In 
fringe  benefits  for  the  strikers  who  returned 
to  work  Is  patently  Illegal. 

It  was.  nevertheless,  recommended  by  the 
committee  of  mediators  and  by  Mayor  Lind- 
say of  New  York  City  and  entered  Into  by 
the  transit  authority.  The  Governor  and 
the  attorney  general  of  the  State  looked  the 
other  way  and  so  did  the  district  attorney. 
None  of  these  gentlemen,  I  daresay,  desired 
to  be  a  party  to  this  flagrant  violation  of  the 
law  or  to  let  It  pass  without  notice.  They 
were  in  the  humiliating  position  of  being 
forced  by  the  overwhelming  power  of  the 
Transport  Workers  Union  to  let  the  law  of 
the  State  be  trampled  underfoot.  Such  was 
the   power  of   the  Transport  Workers  Un- 


ion that  It  was  and  Is  above  the  law  of  the 
State  of  New  York  This  Is  the  sort  of  ex- 
cessive p>ower  that  Is  not  confined  to  the 
Transport  Workers  Union.  It  Is  poesessed  by 
many  other  unions  all  over  the  country  and 
yet  those  who  support  H.R.  77  would  put 
on  the  statute  books  another  act  which 
would  Increase  this  already  excessive  power. 
Right  thinking  men  of  all  shades  of  opin- 
ion have  been  appalled  by  the  senseless  In- 
Jury  wreaked  upon  the  people  of  the  city 
of  New  York  by  the  transit  strike.  It  has 
been  condemned  by  spokesmen  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  and 
other  organizations  of  employers.  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Reuther  In  a  speech  the  other  day  be- 
fore the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit  Is  quoted 
as  having  said  In  reference  to  this  .strike: 
"Society  can"t  tolerate  stoppages  which  en- 
danger the  very  existence  of  society."  He 
prop>06ed  as  a  remedy  a  board  of  inquiry 
composed  of  labor,  management  and  Govern- 
ment to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  such 
disputes.  But.  In  the  meantime  there  Is  not 
the  faintest  re,i.son  for  adding  to  the  ex- 
cessive power  o'  the  unions  by  the  passage 
of  such  legislation  as  H.R  77  In  my  own 
opinion  the  pa.ssage  of  such  legislation 
would  never  be  Justified.  It  would  not  be 
the  p>j\rt  of  wisdom  to  add  to  the  powers  of 
these  unions  with  one  hand  even  though 
we  attempted  to  counterbalance  them  with 
other  measures  such  as  the  one  sugge.sted  by 
Mr.  Reuther.  In  no  event  should  we  take 
any  action  that  would  take  away  the  funda- 
mental liberties  of  the  individual  workers  as 
would  H.R.  77. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Fannin's 
speech, 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  25,  1966,  the  Arkansas  Press 
Association  unanimously  adopted  a  res- 
olution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  res- 
olution be  printed  at  thus  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed   in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
A  Resolution  Unanimottsly  .\dc>pted  by  the 

Membees  op  the  Arkansas  Press  Associa- 
tion.   During    the    A.nnual    Mid-Wintee 

Meeting    in   Hot   Springs.   Abk.,   Januaey 

15.  1966 

Whereas  the  Arkansas  freedom-to-work 
amendment  to  the  State  constitution,  bol- 
stered by  the  Enabling  Act  of  1947,  haa  safe- 
guarded freedom  of  choice  for  all  Arkansans 
at  the  place  where  they  work,  and 

Whereas  the  freedom-to-work  law  has 
been  an  Iniportant  fuctor  in  the  State's 
recordbreaklng  Industrial  growth,  provid- 
ing tens  of  thousands  of  new  Jobs  for  our 
citizens  and  Improving  the  living  standards 
of  all,  and 

Whereas  officials  of  organized  labor  demand 
that  Congress  override  the  right  of  States 
to  enact  and  enforce  such  freedom-protect- 
ing laws,  and 

Whereaa  union  officials  In  seeking  repeal 
of  section  14 ib)  of  the  Taft-H.irtley  Act. 
which  recognizes  the  right  of  Stfiies  lo  have 
freedom-to-work  laws,  has  forced  a  repeal 
measure  through  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives and  now  is  clamoring  for  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate to  adopt  a  repeal  measure:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Arkansas  Press  Associa- 
tion does  hereby  commend  the  members  of 
the  Arkansas  congressional  delegation  for 
their  opposition  to  repeal  of  section  I4ib), 
esfjeclally  Sen.ators  John  L  McClellan  and 
J.  William  FVlbricht  for  their  etiective  con- 
tributions to  the  blocking  of  the  repeal  legis- 
lation In  the  Senate,  and  urge  both  Sen- 
ators and  the  four  Congressmen  to  use  their 
prestige.  Influence  and  legislative  abilities 
to  help  prevent  the  repeal  or  weakening  In 


any  degree  of  the  provisions  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the 
mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Arkansas 
Press  Association  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark.' 
I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  and  ad- 
dressing the  meeting.  Those  present 
were  a  group  of  fine  citizens  and  the 
leading  publishers  of  my  State. 

I  stated  very  frankly  and  emphatically 
at  the  meeting  that  I  would  not  vote  to 
repeal  section  14(b)  and  thus  deprive 
working  people,  citizens  of  my  State,  of 
their  right  to  choose  whether  they  would 
become  members  of  a  union. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  remarks  here  in 
the  Senate  last  Wednesday,  I  quoted 
from  some  letters  I  had  received  from 
union  members  in  my  State.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  some  criticism  on  the 
part  of  union  leaders  because  I  had 
quoted  those  letters  in  the  Senate.  I 
did  not  by  any  means  quote  from  all  of 
the  letters  that  I  had  received. 

I  returned  this  morning  from 
Arkansas.  When  I  picked  up  the  mall, 
there  were  two  other  letters  on  the  same 
subject  from  which  I  should  like  to  read 
excerpts. 

The  first  letter  reads  in  part: 

Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  I  have  been  af- 
filiated with  unions  for  27  years  from 
working  locals  and  I  Just  want  to  Inform  you 
that  you  are  on  the  right  track  about  big 
boss  unions.  We  have  It  In  L.R.  If  you 
don't  vote  right  you  don't  work. 

Whatever  you  do  don't  let  Taft-Hartley 
law  be  changed  for  it  Is  the  best  for  all  con- 
cerned, myself  Included. 

You  speak  of  the  heads  of  unions  but  It 
Is  Impossible  for  any  union  to  be  elected 
business  agent  unless  they  approve,  and  if 
you  don't  vote  for  them  you  don't  work. 

They  don't  refuse  you  a  Job.  They  offer 
you  1  or  2  days  150  miles  from  home  know- 
ing that  you  can't  accept  It  because  you 
would   not  much  more  than   pay  expenses. 

I  shall  not  disclose  the  identity  of  the 
writer. 
I  continue  to  read  from  the  letter: 
I  need  to  work  so  many  more  years  and  I 
can't  aflord  to  have  my  name  mentioned  as 
It  Is  a  must  that  I  work  those  years. 

I  believe  that  is  all  I  need  to  quote 
from  that  letter. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  one  other 
letter  that  I  received  this  morning,  writ- 
ten in  the  same  vein. 

It  says : 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  not  very  good  at  UTlting 
business  letters,  but  hope  you  will  overlook 
the  informality  and  concentrate  on  the  mat- 
ter which  It  concerns. 

I  am  employed  at  one  of  the  •  •  • 

I  am  going  to  use  the  word  "blank" 
factory,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  iden- 
tify the  location.  These  people  who 
write  are  under  a  sense  of  Intimidation. 
They  cannot  afford  to  reveal  their  iden- 
tity. This  is  not  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas saying  this:  I  am  not  jumping  at 
conclusions.  This  Is  what  the  union 
member  is  saying,  writing  to  his  Senator. 

I-am  employed  at  one  of  the  •  •  •  fac- 
tories, and  am  a  member  of  the  steelworkers 
union. 

I  shall  mention  the  two  unions  here, 
just  to  show  that  it  Is  not  necessarily 
one. 


I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the  re- 
peal of  14(b).  Also  concerned  Is  my  hus- 
band who  Is  also  a  union  member.  He  Is 
a  member  of  the  Teamsters  union.  We  are 
both  very  strong  union  members,  and  nei- 
ther of  us  would  work  on  a  union  Job  without 
belonging  to  the  union.  But  we  also  are 
against  the  repeal  of  14(b)  and  are  for  the 
right-to-work  law. 

Even  though  we  are  very  strong  union 
members  we  do  not  believe  In  taking  all  the 
freedom  from  the  American  people.  Is  this 
not  under  the  topic  of  the  thing  the  Ameri- 
cans are  supposed  to  be  fighting,  commu- 
nism? There  are  very  few  persons  working 
on  a  union  job  that  do  not  join  the  union 
by  the  time  they  are  employed  on  the  job  30 
days. 

I  read  another  paragraph  from  the  let- 
ter: 

We  feel  that  each  person  should  have  the 
privilege  of  either  belonging  or  not  belong- 
ing, to  any  union.  That  Is  supposed  to  be 
the  American  freedom.  We  feel  that  this  Is 
too  much  like  the  mark  of  the  beast  the  Bible 
speaks  of  coming  before  the  end  of  time. 
Will  this  mean  that  someday  it  will  make 
no  ditfcrence  how  much  money  you  may  have, 
if  you  aren't  a  union  member  you  will  not 
be  able  to  spend  It?  Will  you  all  please  give 
this  drastic  move  (and  I  really  think  It  Is 
a  drastic  one)  lots  of  thinking  before  you 
vote  fur  the  repeal. 

Mr.  President,  people  who  have  the 
courage  to  write  in  the  face  of  the  intimi- 
dation which  they  feel  they  are  under 
are  to  be  commended,  and  I  think  the 
Congressional  Record  should  reflect 
these  conditions  and  their  views.  We 
who  have  the  responsibility  for  protect- 
ing the  working  people  and  preserving 
the  liberty  and  the  freedom  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  should  make  it  a  matter  of 
record.  If  we  repeal  this  section,  which 
guarantees  people  the  right  to  work  with- 
out joining  a  union,  we  are  simply  com- 
pelling them  to  join,  and  to  work  under 
conditions  under  which  often  they  must 
be  obedient  to  an  individual,  some  labor 
boss,  in  order  to  hold  a  job,  to  earn  a 
living,  or  be  sent  150  miles  away,  for  a 
10-day  job  where  they  barely  make  ex- 
penses. Do  not  tell  me  it  does  not  hap- 
pen; I  know  it  does.  We  have  it  under 
oath  in  the  record. 

Here  are  working  people  who  wish  to 
belong  to  a  union,  who  think  the  union 
does  good:  but  the  only  way  they  have 
of  protecting  themselves  is  the  right  to  be 
free.  I  say  those  are  the  people  we  will 
condemn,  those  are  the  people  we  will 
cause  to  suffer,  the  people  who  wish  to 
be  free,  who  shnply  want  the  right  to 
work  and  earn  a  livelihood. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  his  very  appropriate  remarks.  He  is 
probably  one  of  the  best  qualified  men  in 
the  Nation  to  speak  on  this  subject. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Fannin's 
speech, 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  ab- 
surd antics  to  which  this,  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  in  the  world,  has  been 
subjected  over  the  past  several  weeks 
are,  according  to  popular  speculation, 
about  to  end. 

If  the  speculation  in  the  press  tui-ns 
out  to  be  correct — and  I  fervently  hope 
it  does  not — it  will  mean  the  defeat,  by 
a  willful  minority,  of  the  wishes  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
•lave  openly  declared  themselves  in  favor 


of  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

It  will  mean  that  the  Senate  will  not 
even  have  the  opportunity  to  debate, 
much  less  vote,  on  the  substantive  issues 
before  us. 

I  have  hesitated,  before  today,  to  rise 
to  discuss  those  issues,  for,  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  14(b)  has  not  been  formally 
before  us,  I  did  not  want  to  prolong  the 
endless  discussion  to  which  we  have  been 
subjected  by  the  opponents  of  unionism. 
However,  on  this  eve  of  a  scheduled  cru- 
cial procedural  vote.  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  dispel  some  of  the  mis- 
representations and  misunderstandings 
which  have  been  foisted  upon  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  by  the  antiunion 
propagandists. 

I  wish,  also,  to  present  the  case  for 
repeal. 

And  that  is  a  case  which  does  not,  be- 
cause It  need  not,  rely  upon  the  use  of 
clever  phrases  and  false  arguments  ap- 
pealing to  flag-waving  emotionalism. 

Mr.  President,  the  majority  will  in  this 
case,  and  the  majority  will  in  the  coun- 
try, is  confronted  by  a  public  relations 
gimmick — a  standard  Madison  Avenue 
trick  of  catchy  phrase  coining.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  use  of  the  false  label 
"right  to  work." 

The  phrase  "right  to  work"  has,  I  am 
certain,  been  responsible  for  "99  and 
44/lOOths"  percent  of  the  opposition  gen- 
erated by  the  anti-union  lobbies.  That 
phrase,  together  with  the  talk  of  com- 
pulsory unionism,  serves  only  to  mislead 
the  unsophisticated.  It  has  been  largely, 
if  not  wholly  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
19  malapportioned  State  legislatures 
have  adopted  so-called  rlght-to-work 
laws  prohibiting  union  shop  contracts. 

The  issue  involved  in  the  repeal  of 
14fb>  is  not  the  right  to  work.  That 
right  is  guaranteed  elsewhere  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  which  prohibits  the  closed 
shop  under  which  a  worker  must  be  a 
union  member  before  he  can  be  hired. 

The  repeal  of  14(b)  will  do  nothing  to 
inhibit  the  freedom  of  employers  to  hire 
whomever  they  choose  or  workers  to  work 
for  whomever  they  desire. 

What  the  repeal  of  14(b)  will  do  is  to 
let  employer  and  employee  decide  for 
themselves  whether,  as  part  of  their  bar- 
gaining agreement,  they  wish  to  require 
workers,  after  they  are  hired  to  formally 
join  a  union  within  a  stated  peri(xl  of 
time. 

The  issue  involved,  as  Secretary  Wil- 
lard  Wirtz  has  said : 

It  Is  not  whether  there  Is  to  be  a  right  to 
work.  It  Is  whether  there  Is  to  be  a  right  to 
decide. 

Let  me  emphasize  this  point.  The  re- 
peal of  14(b)  will  only  permit  a  union 
representing  a  majority  of  the  employees 
and  their  employer  through  the  collective 
bargaining  process  to  arrive  at  a  joint 
agreement  to  Institute  a  union  shop. 

Repeal  of  section  14(b)  will  not  mean 
the  establishment  of  compulsory  union- 
ism. No  law,  State  or  Federal,  will  force 
employer  and  employee  to  establish  a 
union  shop. 

So  much  for  the  ill-founded  and  illu- 
sory fears  of  the  antiunionists. 

Why  must  union  shop  agreements  be 
permitted?    To  answer  that  question  we 


must  place  14(b)  in  the  historical  per- 
spective of  our  national  labor  policy. 
L(X)ked  at  through  the  eyes  of  history 
and  national  policy,  14(b)  is  a  funda- 
mental anomaly. 

The  Wagner  Act  of  1935  established 
the  policy  that  there  be  but  one  employ- 
ees* agent  for  collective  bargaining  pur- 
poses. That  policy  was  reafiQrmed  by  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  union  thus 
granted  exclusive  jurisdiction  was  re- 
quired to  bargain  for  all  employees  in 
tihe  unit. 

All  employees  benefit  equally  from  im- 
proved wages,  shorter  hours,  fringe  bene- 
fits, and  improved  working  conditions. 
A  union  cannot  confine  its  benefits  to  its 
own  members. 

Yet  the  States  were  permitted  to  cir- 
cumvent this  policy  by  prohibiting  union 
shop  contracts. 

Wiiy  should  one  who  reaps  all  the  ben- 
efits of  collective  bargaining  be  permitted 
to  stand  aside  and  refuse  to  contribute 
to  the  costs  of  agent  who  acts  for  him? 
Why  should  he  get  a  free  ride  from  the 
organization  which  by  law  and  public 
policy  must  do  all  this  for  him? 

That  was  :iot  the  intent  of  the  Sen- 
ate when  it  voted  approval  of  the  Taft 
bill  in  1947  without  section  14(b).  In- 
deed, Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  himself  ap- 
proved of  union  shop  contracts — agree- 
ments which  are  now  condemned  as 
un-American  by  those  who  consider 
themselves  his  legatees.  I  quote  from 
Senator  Taft : 

So  I  think,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  go  to 
the  extreme  of  ahsiUitely  outlawing  a  con- 
tract which  provlcicp  for  a  union  shop.  If 
that  arrangement  meets  with  the  approval  of 
the  employer  and  meets  with  the  approval 
of  a  majority  of  the  employees  and  Is  em- 
bodied In  a  written  contract. 

Section  14(b),  as  many  senior  Sena- 
tors will  remember,  was  accepted  by  Sen- 
ator Taft  in  conference. 

Today,  14  ib)  stands  as  the  isolated  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  that  Federal  labor 
law  preempts  conflicting  State  laws. 
Section  14ib)  subverts  our  national  la- 
bor policy  of  imiform  regulation  of  labor- 
management  relations.  It  has.  certainly 
in  the  19  States  that  have  outlawed  the 
union  shop,  seriously  weakened  collec- 
tive bargaining  as  an  Institution  which 
Congress  since  1935  has  repeatedly  en- 
deavored to  foster. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  an  exercise 
in  futility  to  try  to  convert  the  hard-fast 
opponents  of  unionism.  A  look  at  the 
record,  however,  discloses  that  their 
number  is  diminishing.  It  has  In  fact 
dwindled  to  a  small  minority  whose 
only  strength  lies  in  its  readiness  to  take 
advantage  of  every  parliamentary  trick 
in  the  book  to  prevent  the  Sc-nate  from 
ever  voting  on  the  repeal  of  section 
14ib). 

Let  us  end  this  fnaitless  debate  over 
whether  or  not  we  will  be  permitted  to 
take  up  this  important  matter.  Let  us 
take  up  the  repeal  of  14(b>,  discuss  its 
merits,  in  depth  if  nece.ssarj',  but  re- 
sponsibly. Then,  let  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  express  its  will  for  this  is  a  legis- 
lative body  which  should  be  able  to  act 
when  its  majority  is  ready  for  action. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  for  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  succinct  and  excellent  anal- 
ysts of  the  substance  of  the  Issues  of 
section  14(b)  on  the  side  opposite  that 
which  we  have  been  hearing  for  many 
days. 

I  particularly  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  pinpointed  something  that 
I  believe  the  country  at  large  Is  unaware 
of.  The  Senator  discussed  the  substance 
of  the  issue.  Am  I  correct  In  stating 
that  the  substance  of  the  Issue  is  not  now 
before  the  Senate. 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Because  of  my  present 
responsibilities,  I  have  had  to  sit  In  this 
chair  and  listen  to  long  debate  on  section 
14(b).  Am  I  correct  In  stating  that  the 
issue  before  the  Senate  now  Is  whether  or 
not  we  win  get  down  to  the  business  of 
discussing  the  substance  of  the  question? 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  was  only  because  I  was  fearful  that  we 
would  never  get  a  chance  that  I  made  my 
speech  today. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  take  It  that  the  Sena- 
tor's speech  demonstrates  again  that 
in  all  the  hours  I  have  spent  In  this 
Chamber  listening  to  a  discussion  of 
section  14(b)  on  the  part  of  those  who 
oppose  Its  repeal,  I  have  not  heard  a  sin- 
gle argument  related  to  the  Issue  which 
is  before  us.  and  that  issue  Is  whether 
we  shall  get  down  to  the  substance  of  the 
question.  Etoes  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania agree? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wholeheartedly  agree. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Maine  for  his 
comments. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona  for 
his  great  courtesy  In  permitting  me  to 
make  this  speech  while  he  held  the  floor. 
even  though  I  know  he  does  not  agree 
with  what  I  have  just  said. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  I  shall,  later  in  my  speech, 
cover  some  of  the  material  to  which  he 
referred. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Fannin's 
speech. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  vote  on  the 
cloture  motion  submitted  by  the  majority 
leader.  I  therefore  feel  that  I  should  like 
to  follow  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  who 
stated  a  little  while  auro  that  he  wished 
to  address  himself  to  the  pending  legisla- 
tion because  he  felt  he  might  not  other- 
wise have  an  opportimlty  to  do  so. 

At  the  outset  of  these  remarks,  I  wish 
to  summarize  clearly  and  simply  my  posi- 
tion on  the  proposal  to  repeal  section 
14(b) — the  so-called  right-to-work  pro- 
vision— of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Based  on  the  experience  of  18  years  In 
the  Virginia  Senate,  it  will  be  my  policy 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  to  consider  every  bill 
on  its  merit.  I  have  done  this  with 
respect  to  H.R.  77.  under  which  the 
Federal  Qovemment  would  nullify  all 
State  rlght-to-work  laws.  For  18  years 
I  have  watched  the  operation  of 
Virginia's  rlght-to-work  law. 

I  have  concluded  the  pending  legisla- 
tion is  undesirable  and  contrary  to  the 
public  interest  because  it  would  nullify 


Virginia's  statute  and  similar  statutes  In 

18  other  States. 

I  am  aware  of  the  argument  made  by 
the  President  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  to  the  effect  that  since  31  States 
do  not  have  right-to-work  laws,  against 

19  States  which  do  have  them,  the 
Federal  authorization  for  such  laws 
should  be  repealed  to  eliminate  conflict 
in  State  laws. 

My  response  to  that  argument  is  that 
if  there  is  conflict — which  I  do  not  ad- 
mit— it  would  be  just  as  effectively  elim- 
inated if  all  States  were  required  to  have 
rlght-to-work  laws — which  I  do  not  ad- 
vocate. I  believe  each  State  should  have 
the  right  to  make  its  own  decision  on 
the  matter. 

In  Virginia,  we  have  the  pr(X)f  of  the 
rlght-to-work  pudding — and  that  is  the 
lowest  unemployment  rate,  among  the  in- 
sured work  force,  In  the  Nation.  If  sec- 
tion 14(b>  is  repealed,  our  right-to-work 
law.  like  similar  laws  in  18  other  States, 
would  be  struck  down  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

My  interest  In  Virginia's  economic  de- 
velopment program  has  been  to  create 
additional  jobs  for  our  citizens.  I  have 
devoted  time  and  effort  and  traveled  to 
many  States  to  attract  new  industry  to 
Virginia,  my  purpose  beinR  to  create  ad- 
ditional job  opportunities  for  the  young 
men  and  women  sraduating  from  our 
high  schools  and  colleges.  We  want  to 
keep  them  in  Virginia. 

As  chairman  of  the  Virginia  Advisory 
Board  on  Industrial  Development  and 
Planning,  I  wish  to  state  for  the  record 
that  in  the  past  4  years  approximately 
$1  billion  has  been  spent  in  new  plants 
and  plant  expansions  in  Virginia.  Over 
the  same  period  the  number  of  nonagrl- 
cultural  jobs  has  been  increased  by  177,- 
900 — an  average  of  44,500  a  year. 

The  excellence  of  labor-management 
relations  in  Virginia  stands  out  like  a 
beacon  In  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
statistics.  These  statistics  show  time 
lost  In  Virginia  due  to  work  stoppages  In 
1964  was  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  na- 
tional average.  The  1965  statistics  prob- 
ably will  be  even  better. 

As  a  practical  matter — with  a  record 
like  ours  in  Virginia — I  shall  oppose,  by 
all  proper  means.  Federal  legislation 
which,  in  effect,  would  nullify  our  State 
rlght-to-work  law. 

Besides  the  practical  considerations, 
philosophically  I  believe  that  each  in- 
dividual should  have  the  right  to  decide 
for  himself  whether  he  wishes  to  join  a 
union.  If  there  is  work  for  a  man  to  do, 
and  he  wants  the  job,  he  should  have  the 
right  to  earn  a  living. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, by  law,  should  create  a  condi- 
tion which  could  force  people  to  join  any 
organization — labor,  fraternal,  political, 
religious,  or  any  other — as  a  prerequisite 
for  getting  a  job. 

Just  as  I  strongly  oppose  the  adminis- 
tration's effort  to  nullify  right-to-work 
laws  in  the  various  States,  equally 
strongly  would  I  oppose  any  effort  to 
prevent  a  person  from  joining  a  labor 
union.  I  feel  that  the  decision  whether 
to  join  or  not  to  join  any  organization 
should  be  the  Individual's  own  free 
choice. 


There  are  nimierous  reasons  for  Vir- 
ginia's low  unemployment  rate.  One 
reason  is  that  Virginia's  economy  has 
been  growing  faster  than  the  national 
average,  and  we  have  been  able  to  ab- 
sorb most  of  the  thousands  of  our  young 
residents  entering  the  work  force  for  the 
first  time. 

In  addition,  employment  opportuni- 
ties have  been  found  for  women  not  pre- 
viously in  the  labor  force,  and  for  per- 
sons dislocated  from  agriculture.  In- 
creased manufacturing  has  provided 
most  of  these  jobs. 

Between  1950  and  1964  the  State's 
manufacturing  employment  increased 
by  34  percent.  Nationwide,  the  increase 
was  only  14  percent,  and  the  larger  part 
of  the  State's  growth  in  manufacturing 
employment  was  due  to  the  establish- 
ment of  new  plants. 

The  second  reason  that  Virginia's  un- 
employment rate  is  so  low  Is  that  Vir- 
ginia Is  fortunate  In  having  a  diversified 
economy,  not  dependent  on  any  single 
industry.  It  stands  in  contrast  to  other 
States  with  overdeveloped  dependence 
on  a  predominant  element  of  commerce 
and.  with  the  States  troubled  by  auto- 
mation and  dispersion. 

In  Virginia,  downturns  in  nonagrlcul- 
tural  employment  have  been  uncommon 
and  when  they  have  occurred  they  have 
represented  only  a  minor  share  of  total 
employment. 

We  have  experienced  downturn  in  the 
agricultural  sector  of  our  economy,  but 
it  has  not  been  out  of  Une  with  the  na- 
tional average. 

A  third  reason  for  our  low  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  the  fact  that  60  percent  of 
Virginia's  manufacturing  employment  is 
in  nondurables.  compared  with  43  per- 
cent for  the  Nation.  This  heavier  con- 
centration in  nondurables  makes  the 
State's  economy  less  sensitive  to  business 
cycle  downturns. 

The  demand  for  nondurables  such  as 
food  products,  apparel,  and  tobacco  is 
relatively  stable  because  purchases  are 
more  dlfScult  to  delay. 

I  do  not  think  States  with  natural  and 
developed  advantages  should,  by  Federal 
law.  be  reduced  to  national  conformity, 
and  neither  does  Virginia. 

Virginia  has  had  its  right-to-work  law 
for  nearly  20  years.  Our  people  think  it 
has  been  g(X)d  for  them.  They  want  to 
keep  it,  and  they  do  not  want  the  Federal 
Government  to  nullify  it  by  repeal  of  a 
national  statute. 

Virginia's  rlght-to-work  statute  was 
enacted  during  the  administration  of 
Gov.  William  M.  Tuck,  now  Congress- 
man from  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. William  M.  Tuck  was  one  of  Vir- 
ginia's ablest  Governors  and  his  admin- 
istration was  an  outstanding  one.  Be- 
sides being  a  wonderful  individual  and  a 
warm  friend  of  mine,  both  personally  and 
politically,  Bill  Tuck  is  a  man  of  great 
popularity  in  Virginia.  And  much  of  this 
is  due,  I  feel,  to  his  courage  and  his  forth- 
rlghtness,  and  to  the  record  he  made  as 
Governor.  One  of  the  chief  accomplish- 
ments of  his  administration  was  the  en- 
actment of  the  right-to-work  law,  which 
consistently  has  had  the  support  of  the 
people  of  our  Commonwealth. 

Here  in  Washington,  and  elsewhere, 
I  find  many  people  who  are  not  familiar 
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with  the  meaning  of  a  right-to-work 
law.  If  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  should  be  repealed,  closed  shop 
agreements  are  likely  to  prevail  through- 
out the  country. 

Under  the  Virginia  statute,  the  right 
to  work  shall  not  be  denied  any  individ- 
ual on  account  of  membership  or  non- 
membership  in  any  labor  union  or  orga- 
nization; nor  can  an  employer  require 
employees  to  become  or  remain  members 
of  labor  unions,  or  require  that  dues  or 
fees  be  paid  to  a  union  or  labor  organiza- 
tion as  a  condition  of  employment. 

The  Virginia  law  also  prohibits  the  use 
of  force  or  violence  or  intimidation  that 
attempts  to  induce  any  employee  to  quit 
employment.  It  forbids  any  person  to 
engage  in  picketing  by  force  or  violence — 
singly  or  with  others — in  a  way  to  ob- 
struct free  passage  to  or  from  any  prem- 
ises, and  it  limits  picketing  to  employees 
of  the  concern  on  strike. 

Virginia's  right-to-work  law  also 
guarantees  to  the  employee  the  right  to 
join  a  union  if  he  so  <3esires. 

The  Virginia  right-to-work  statute  is 
a  good  law.  With  amendments  in  1954 
and  1956,  it  has  withstood  the  acid  test 
of  two  decades  of  experience.  I  think 
It  is  appropriate  to  put  it  into  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  without  reading  the  de- 
tails of  the  Virginia  right-to-work  stat- 
ute, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Policy:  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
public  policy  of  Virginia  that  the  right  of 
persons  to  work  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  on  account  of  membership  or  non- 
membership  In  any  labor  union  or  labor 
organization. 

Agreements  or  combinations  declared  un- 
lawful: Any  agreement  or  combination  be- 
tween any  employer  and  any  labor  union  or 
labor  organization  whereby  persons  not 
members  of  such  union  or  organization  shall 
be  denied  the  right  to  work  for  the  em- 
ployer, or  whereby  such  membership  Is  made 
a  condition  of  employment  or  continuation 
of  employment  by  such  employer,  or  where- 
by any  such  union  or  organization  acquires 
an  employment  monopoly  In  any  enterprise, 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  against  public  policy 
and  an  Illegal  combination  or  conspiracy. 

Employers  not  to  require  employees  to 
become  or  remain  members  of  union:  No 
person  shall  be  required  by  an  employer  to 
become  or  remain  a  member  of  any  labor 
union  or  labor  organization  as  a  condition 
of  employment  or  continuation  of  employ- 
ment by  such  employer. 

Employers  not  to  require  abstention  from 
membership  In  union:  No  person  shall  be 
required  by  an  employer  to  abstain  or  re- 
frain from  membership  In  any  labor  union 
or  labor  organization  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment or  continuation  of  employment. 

Employer  not  to  require  payment  of  union 
dues,  etc.:  No  employer  shall  require  any 
person,  as  a  condition  of  employment  or  con- 
tinuation of  employment,  to  pay  any  dues, 
fees  or  other  charges  of  any  kind  to  any 
labor  union  or  labor  organization. 

Recovery  by  Individual  unlawfully  denied 
employment:  Any  person  who  may  be  denied 
waployment  or  be  deprived  of  continuation 
of  his  employment  In  violation  of  SS  40-70, 
*0-7l  or  40-72  or  of  one  or  more  of  such 
■ections,  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from 
wch  employer  and  from  any  other  person, 


firm,  corporation  or  association  acting  In 
concert  with  him  by  appropriate  action  in 
the  courts  of  this  Commonwealth  such  dam- 
ages as  he  may  have  sustained  by  reason  of 
such  denial  or  deprivation  of  employment. 

Application  of  article  to  contracts:  The 
provisions  of  this  article  shall  not  apply  to 
any  lawful  contract  In  force  on  April  13, 
1947,  but  they  shall  apply  In  aU  respects  to 
contracts  entered  Into  thereafter  and  to  any 
renewal  or  extension  of  an  existing  contract. 

Agreement  or  practice  designed  to  cause 
employer  to  violate  article  declared  illegal: 
Any  agreement,  understanding  or  practice 
which  is  designed  to  cause  or  require  any 
employer,  whether  or  not  a  party  thereto, 
to  violate  any  provision  of  this  article  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  an  Illegal  ag-eement, 
understanding  or  practice  and  contrary  to 
public  policy. 

Conduct  causing  violation  of  article  illegal; 
peaceful  solicitation  to  Join  union:  Any  per- 
son, firm,  association,  corporation,  or  labor 
union  or  organization  engaged  In  lockouts, 
lay-offs,  boycotts,  picketing,  work  stoppages 
or  other  conduct,  a  purpose  of  which  Is  to 
cause,  force,  persuade  or  Induce  any  other 
person,  firm,  association,  corporation  or  labor 
union  or  organization  to  violate  any  provi- 
sion of  this  article  shall  be  guilty  of  Illegal 
conduct  contrary  to  public  policy;  provided 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  or  make  Illegal  the  peace- 
ful and  orderly  solicitation  and  persuasion 
by  union  members  of  others  to  join  a  union, 
unaccompanied  by  any  Intimidation,  use  of 
force,  threat  of  use  of  force,  reprisal  or  threat 
of  reprisal,  and  provided  no  such  solicitation 
or  persuasion  slmll  be  conducted  so  as  to  In- 
terfere with,  or  interrupt  the  work  of  any 
employee  during  working  hours. 

Injunctive  relief  against  violation;  recov- 
ery of  damages:  Any  employer,  person,  firm, 
association,  corporation,  labor  union  or  orga- 
nization Injured  as  a  result  of  any  violation 
or  threatened  violation  of  any  provision  of 
this  article  or  threatened  with  any  such  vio- 
lation shall  be  entitled  to  injunctive  relief 
against  any  and  all  violators  or  persons 
threatening  violation,  and  also  to  recover 
from  such  violator  or  violators,  or  ijerson  or 
persons,  any  and  all  damages  of  any  charac- 
ter cognizable  at  common  law  resulting  from 
such  violations  or  threatened  violations. 
Such  remedies  shall  be  Independent  of  and 
In  addition  to  the  penalties  and  remedies 
prescribed  In  other  provisions  of  this  article. 

Service  of  process  on  clerk  of  State  cor- 
poration commission  as  attorney  for  union: 
Any  labor  union  or  labor  organization  doing 
business  In  this  State,  all  of  whose  officers 
and  trustees  are  nonresidents  of  this  State, 
shall  by  written  power  of  attorney,  filed  with 
the  department  of  labor  and  Industry  and 
the  State  corporation  commission,  appoint 
the  clerk  of  the  State  corporation  commis- 
sion Its  attorney  or  agent  upon  whom  all 
legal  process  against  the  union  or  organiza- 
tion may  be  served,  and  who  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  enter  an  appearance  on  Its  be- 
half. The  manner  of  service  of  process  on 
the  clerk  of  the  State  corporation  commis- 
sion, the  mailing  thereof  to  the  labor  union 
or  organization,  the  fees  therefor,  the  effect 
of  Judgments,  decrees  and  orders,  and  the 
procedure  In  cases  where  no  power  of  at- 
torney is  filed  as  required,  shall  be  the  same 
as  provided  for  In  cases  of  foreign  corpora- 
tions. 

Violation  and  penalty:  Any  violation  of 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  article  by  any 
person,  firm,  association,  corporation,  or 
labor  union  or  organization  shall  be  a  mis- 
demeanor and  punishable  by  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding $500.  Each  day  of  continued  viola- 
tion after  conviction  shall  constitute  a  sep- 
arate offense  and  shall  be  punishable  as  here- 
in provided. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
later  I  wish  to  place  into  the  Record  a 


scholarly  address  by  Thomas  B.  Gay,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  Virginia. 
He  practices  law  in  the  city  of  Richmond. 

Shortly  after  enactment  of  the  Vir- 
ginia law,  Mr.  Gay  discussed  it  and  the 
socio-legal  history  of  man's  right  to  work. 

The  address  was  a  scholarly  and  msis- 
terful  dissertation  on  the  right-to-work 
issue  which  the  Senate  is  considering  In 
connection  with  effort  to  bring  up  H.R. 
77. 

I  will  not  have  Mr.  Gay's  address  until 
later,  but  I  want  to  quote  from  several 
editorials  in  Virginia  newspapers  which 
I  feel  stmimarize  the  position  of  most 
Virginia  citizens. 

First,  I  want  to  quote  from  the  Lynch- 
burg Daily  Advance.  The  publisher  of 
the  Lynchburg  newspapers  and  the  chief 
editorial  writer  is  one  whose  grandfather 
was  one  of  the  ablest  of  all  Virginians, 
and  one  who  served  with  great  distinc- 
tion for  so  many  years  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States — Senator  Carter  Glass. 

This  is  what  the  Lynchburg  news- 
paper, under  the  pen  of  Carter  Glass  in, 
had  to  say  in  part : 

Let  us  hope  that  at  the  2d  session  of  the 
89th  Congress,  convening  In  January,  efforts 
to  prevent  repeal  of  section  14(bi  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  would  result  In  com- 
pulsory unionism,  will  continue  to  be  suc- 
cessful, and  that  this  essentilaly  good  labor 
law  will  be  further  Improved  by  giving  the 
workers  a  secret  ballot  when  the  time  comes 
to  approve  a  baraglnlng  agent. 

The  Roanoke  World  News,  whose  edi- 
tor is  M.  Carl  Andrews,  a  thoughtful, 
hardworking  editorial  writer,  had  this  to 
say: 

The  American  people  are  the  gainers,  In 
the  Senate '.s  abandonment  of  efforts  to  repeal 
section  14(b)    of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  •  *  *. 

Once  again,  the  right  of  filibuster  has  per- 
mitted a  minority  view  within  the  Senate  to 
be  heard — a  view  that  represents  the  senti- 
ments of  a  large  majority  of  the  American 
people.  •   •   • 

Thus  Virginia  and  18  other  States  will  be 
permitted  to  retain  their  laws  banning  com- 
pulsory union  membership.  Under  union 
shop  agreements  In  effect  In  the  other  31 
States,  workers  must  Join  the  union  in  30 
or  60  days,  or  lose  their  Jobs,  •   •   • 

The  issue  of  14(b)  has  met  its  deserved 
fate.     It  should  not  be  revived. 

The  next  newspaper  I  quote  is  pub- 
lished in  Wytheville,  Va.  It  is  the  South- 
west Virginia  Enterprise. 

Its  editor  and  publisher  is  James  A. 
Williams.  Mr.  Williams  is  a  forthright 
and  hard-hitting  editor,  dedicated  to  the 
advancement  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  of  southwest  Virginia  and  of  the 
Commonwealth,  in  which  he  is  a  promi- 
nent newspaperman. 

The  editorial  from  the  Southwest  Vir- 
ginia Enterprise  follows: 

In  addition  to  having  a  bad  reputation, 
the  word  "filibuster"  doesn't  even  sound  very 
nice.  The  dictionary  defines  it  as  the  use 
of  long  speeches  to  "block  legislation,"  which 
many  folks  assume  is  a  bad  thing  to  do, 
even  If  they  may  realize  that  legislation  Is 
sometimes  proposed  which  really  deserve* 
to  be  blocked. 

And  even  though  Congress  has  long  since 
ruled  for  Itself  that  long  speeches  for  or 
against  legislation  should  be  relevant  to  the 
subject,  the'  word  "filibuster"  still  brings  to 
mind  for  some  a  picture  of  a  tired  Senator 
reading  drearUy  from  a  telephone  book  or 
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mail  order  catalog  to  a  near-empty  Senate 
Chamber. 

Now  the  oppoalte  of  filibuster  ia  "cloture." 
which  our  dictionary  defines  aa  a  proceed- 
ing to  atop  debate  In  a  deliberative  body  in 
order  to  secvire  a  prompt  vote.  This  "clo- 
ture" la  luppoaedly  a  good  thing,  because  It 
can  prevent  a  filibuster  which  is  supposed 
to  be  all  bad.  But  when  we  recall  that  clo- 
tiire  waa  used  recently  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  prevent  deliberation  and  debate 
on  a  propoaal  to  repeal  section  14<b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act — by  a  majority — we  begin 
to  sxispect  that  maybe  cloture  Isn't  always 
auch  a  good  thing  after  all. 

By  the  same  token,  we  get  the  feeling 
that  a  filibuster  may  not  In  all  cases  be  a 
bad  thing.  Now  that  even  the  longest  of 
speechee  la  required  to  have  bearing  on  the 
subject,  we  think  that  a  filibuster  In  the 
Senate  against  repeal  of  section  14(b)  could 
be  very  educational;  and  certainly  that 
prompt  vote  for  repeal  In  the  lower  House 
demonstrates  an  urgent  need  for  some  edu- 
cation on  the  matter  of  a  worklngman's 
clTll  rlghU. 

In  short,  we're  compelled  to  recognize  the 
obvloua — that  no  "thing"  la  either  good  or 
bad  except  aa  It  Is  given  piirpoee  by  those 
who  use  It.  And  we  think  It's  a  good  thing 
that  a  few  courageoiis  Senators  are  willing 
to  employ  that  supposedly  bad  old  filibuster 
In  defense  of  section  14(b)  and  a  working- 
man's  freedom  of  choice. 

If  freedom  Isn't  worth  filibustering  for, 
what  U? 

Most  Virginia  newspapers  have  taken 
similar  positions. 

I  quote  now  from  one  outside  the  State 
and  one  which  Is  nationally  recognized  eis 
a  liberal  newspaper. 

On  December  4.  1965,  the  Washington 
Post  editorially  opposed  the  repeal  of 
14(b).  stating  that— 

Nothing  that  has  been  said  by  President 
Johnson  or  Secretary  Wlrtz  Is  likely  to  make 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  more  palatable  to  the  country  at 
large.  •  •  • 

The  day  haa  long  since  passed  when  power- 
ful employers  and  powerful  unions  could  be 
left  free  to  make  their  own  decisions  with- 
out regard  to  the  Impact  on  Individual 
workers,  minority  groups,  small  employers, 
and  so  forth.  Both  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  and  the  Taft-Hartley  revision  of 
that  law  refiect  an  enormous  public  Interest 
In  the  processes  of  collective  bargaining. 
Congress  left  the  States  free  to  legislate  on 
the  union  shop  because  It  was  not  convinced 
that  any  particular  national  pattern  should 
be  forced  upon  the  whole  country  or  that  em- 
ployer* and  unions  should  themselves  be  left 
to  decide  the  Issue  without  regard  to  public 
policy  aa  manifested  In  State  laws.  That 
seemed  a  wise  decision  at  the  time,  and  we 
do  not  thlnlc  that  clrcimistancea  have  been 
■ubetantlally  altered  since. 

Congrees  will  have  to  face  the  14(b)  Issue 
when  It  reassembles  next  month.  But  It 
ought  to  do  so  on  the  basis  of  what  Is  good 
for  all  the  diverse  Interests  within  the  coun- 
try and  not  merely  on  the  basis  of  what  or- 
ganised labor  wants  or  of  granting  employers 
and  \inlons  more  power  at  the  expense  of  the 
Statee. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  mention  briefly 
that  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
an  organization  of  young  citizens,  took  a 
poll  of  Its  entire  membership.  The  na- 
tional poll  showed  that,  of  those  who 
participated  In  the  balloting,  90  percent 
favored  retaining  section  14(b).  In  the 
State  of  Virginia  a  poll  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
showed  a  higher  percentage.  There  96 
percent  favored  retaining  this  provision. 


I  conclude  with  two  brief  assertions. 

First,  I  want  to  define  rlght-to-work 
laws:  Such  laws  provide  that  an  indi- 
vidual may  not  be  denied  his  job  because 
of  membership  or  nonmembershlp  in  a 
labor  union. 

Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
of  1947  reaffirms  the  rights  of  the  States 
to  pass  such  rlght-to-work  laws. 

There  are  two  basic  issues  involved  in 
the  Senate  debate  concerning  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  to  repeal  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

One  of  the  great  issues  is  this:  Vol- 
untary against  compulsory  unionism — 
the  right  of  every  worklngman  to  decide 
for  himself. 

The  second  basic  issue  is  this:  Should 
the  power  to  decide  whether  the  work- 
lngman should  have  this  free  choice  re- 
main with  the  people  of  each  of  the  50 
States,  or  should  it  be  taken  over  by  the 
Federal  Government? 

So  far  as  the  Junior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia Is  concerned,  I  stand  firmly  on  the 
principle  that  this  is  a  matter  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  people  themselves,  in  each 
of  the  50  States. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Fannin's 
speech, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  real 
issue  before  the  Senate  is  not  approval 
or  disapproval  of  a  rlght-to-work  law. 
The  issue  is:  Shall  the  States  and  shall 
the  people  of  the  States  have  a  right  to 
enact  a  rlght-to-work  law  as  they  so 
choose? 

This  Is  a  battle  wherein  those  who 
seek  union  and  political  monopoly  are 
opposing  the  people.  Ours  is  a  Govern- 
ment with  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Those  who  would  repeal  section  14(b) 
would  destroy  the  right  of  the  governed — 
that  is.  the  right  of  the  people  to  decide 
to  have  or  not  to  have  a  rlght-to-work 
law. 

It  is  totally  unthinkable  that  Congress 
should  consider  depriving  the  people  of  a 
sovereign  State  of  legislating  in  any  field 
such  as  the  field  of  rlght-to-work  laws. 

I  hope  that  the  individuals  responsible 
for  bringing  this  proposed  legislation  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  do  not  have  con- 
tempt for  our  people,  but  their  actions 
indicate  that,  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
they  are  taking  a  position  against  the 
right  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves. 
Just  about  every  right-to-work  law 
which  has  been  enacted  has  been  enacted 
by  the  people  directly,  in  their  own 
States.  The  forces  of  reaction  who  seek 
repeal  would  take  that  right  away.  It  is 
unthinkable. 

The  efforts  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  are  reactionary. 

In  recent  months  much  has  been  said 
about  the  civil  rights  of  our  citizens. 
Certainly  the  right  to  work  is  a  civil 
right.  Every  American  has  the  basic 
right  to  sell  his  labor  and  obtain  wages 
without  having  to  belong  to  any  organi- 
zation. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  grasp  for 
political  power  and  the  lust  for  power 
are  such  that  some  people  are  advocating 
taking  away  from  the  sovereign  States 
the  right  to  enact  a  right-to-work  law. 
or  the  right  of  an  individual  to  go  forth 
In  the  morning  to  sell  his  labor  and  col- 
lect his  wages  without  having  a  license 


or  paying  tribute  to  anyone,  let  alone  a 
nongovernment  organization. 

To  deny  an  individual  the  right  to  a 
job  unless  he  joins  an  organization  is 
in  total  violation  of  every  American  con- 
cept of  individual  liberty. 

The  Senate  should  never  consider  such 
an  assault  upon  Individual  liberty.  We 
can  and  will  debate  this  subject  until 
a  new  Senate  is  elected,  before  we  will 
ever  yield  to  such  an  assault  upon  in- 
dividual liberty,  to  such  an  assault  upon 
the  sovereign  States,  to  such  an  assault 
upon  the  rights  of  individuals  and  the 
rights  of  a  people  to  enact  a  law  if  they 
wish  to  do  so. 

It  is  just  and  sound  and  in  the  public 
Interest  that  we  should  flght  the  motion 
to  take  up  a  measure  which  provides 
for  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  It  is  such  an  inva- 
sion of  individual  liberty  that  the  Senate 
should  not  consider  it. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  continue  to 
oppose  the  motion  to  take  It  up.  When 
the  roll  is  called  on  the  cloture  motion, 
let  us  not  forget  that  it  will  be  a  draw- 
ing of  the  lines,  a  determination  as  to 
who  stands  for  Individual  liberty,  who 
stands  for  the  right  of  the  States  to  en- 
act a  law  if  they  wish  to  do  so,  and  the 
right  of  the  people,  by  direct  vote,  to  en- 
act a  law  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  the  word  "filibuster" 
is  not  a  bad  word.  It  may  be  in  some 
people's  minds,  but  there  is  something 
wrong  with  their  minds.  The  word  "fili- 
buster" is  a  word  applied  to  the  right  of 
the  Senate  to  debate  until  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  say  the  debate  must  close. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  a  mere 
majority  ought  to  be  able  to  bring  debate 
to  an  end.  I  remind  them  that  in  this 
great  American  system  of  ours  there 
are  many  precious  rights  protected 
against  the  action  of  a  mere  majority. 

The  liberties  of  the  American  people 
are  often  safeguarded  and  protected 
from  the  decision  of  a  simple  majority, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  basic  reasons  why 
the  Senate  requires  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting  to  agree  to 
close  debate  and  advance  a  bill. 

I  shall  cite  some  examples. 

In  a  jury  trial,  when  someone  is 
charged  with  a  crime,  there  is  no  ma- 
jority rule.  All  12  jurors  must  agree. 
The  verdict  must  be  unanimous.  The 
liberty  of  the  accused  is  at  stake.  Our 
court  system  provides  that  that  liberty 
csmnot  be  taken  away  by  a  simple 
majority. 

It  does  not  have  to  be  so  only  in  a 
criminal  trial.  This  is  true  in  my  State, 
and  I  am  sure  in  many  States,  in  a  civil 
action  before  a  jury.  A  mere  majority 
cannot  bring  in  a  verdict.  A  mere  ma- 
jority of  a  jury  cannot  bring  in  a  verdict 
for  thousands  of  dollars  in  damages,  for 
example,  that  would  take  away  all  of  a 
man's  property  and  savings.  It  requires 
five-sixths  of  a  jury  to  agree  in  my  State 
in  order  for  a  jury  to  bring  in  a  verdict. 

Anyone  who  has  the  idea  that  these 
precious  liberties  which  have  been 
handed  down  through  the  ages,  have 
been  entrusted  to  a  mere  majority  vote 
is  mistaken.  The  idea  is  built  upon  the 
premise  that  there  are  certain  rights 
that  are  so  valuable  to  the  individual 
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citizen  and  to  our  society  and  to  our  sys- 
tem that  there  must  be  a  substantial 
majority  to  change  them. 

I  am  sure  it  is  true  with  reference 
to  a  number  of  States  that  a  bond  issue 
to  build  a  new  schoolhouse  or  a  court- 
house or  some  other  public  building 
requires  in  many  jurisdictions  a  vote  that 
Is  beyond  a  majority  vote.  A  bond  issue 
is  binding  for  a  long  time,  and  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  pay  for  it,  and  if  those 
advocating  It  have  a  good  cause  they  can 
get  substantially  all  the  people  to  agree 
with  it. 

There  are  many  actions  in  Government 
that  are  slowed  up,  if  I  may  use  that 
term,  by  the  requirement  that  more  than 
a  majority  must  be  convinced. 

The  rule  of  the  U.S.  Senate  that  it 
requires  a  two-thirds  vote  to  shut  off  de- 
bate is  here  for  a  very  definite  reason. 
We  have  a  good  example  of  it  at  this 
time,  because  on  one  side  we  have  the  lib- 
erty of  the  people,  the  right  of  a  man  to 
work  without  joining  any  organization, 
and  the  right  of  a  State  to  prohibit  such 
a  requirement,  at  stake.  A  vote  on  that 
issue  cannot  be  forced  without  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senate. 

Instead  of  its  being  an  arrogant, 
wrongful  procedure,  this  extended  debate 
is  in  the  highest  tradition  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  highest  tradition  of 
the  struggle  for  liberty  throughout  the 
history  of  mankind. 

Our  Constitution  cannot  be  amended 
without  the  amendment  being  voted  for 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  both  Houses. 

Mr.  President,  is  that  not  a  blessing? 
Is  it  not  a  blessing  that  every  time  pub- 
lic sentiment  changes  a  little,  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  drastically  change  our  form 
of  government? 

Our  Founding  Fathers  put  some  brakes 
on  this  society,  which  goes  forward  fast- 
er than  any  other  society.  The  Consti- 
tution provides  that  before  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  can  be  advanced,  it 
must  be  passed  by  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  Then  it  must  be 
ratified  by  the  States.  Is  it  binding  upon 
the  entire  Republic  when  a  majority  of 
the  States  have  ratified  it?  Not  at  all. 
It  must  be  ratified  by  three-fourths  of 
the  States. 

So  here  we  are  today,  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  our  whole  American  ideal, 
using  a  procedure  that  provides  we  can- 
not end  a  discussion  of  a  vital  Issue  un- 
til two-thirds  of  the  Senate  so  vote. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  in  this 
great  Republic  the  Senate  is  the  last 
place  where  this  can  be  done.  The 
House  of  Representatives  is  made  up  of 
435  men  and  women.  There,  of  neces- 
sity, there  must  be  limited  debate. 
Executive  agencies  can  act  quickly.  It 
is  fitting  that  somewhere  in  this  great 
machinery  of  government  it  is  provided 
that  individuals  can  speak  out,  and  can 
continue  to  speak  out  and  submit  to  the 
American  people  whether  they  are  right 
or  wrong,  and  have  the  American 
people  have  time  to  pause  and  decide 
the  question. 

Clearly  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  opposed  to  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
«w.    We  are  faced  with  a  determined 


drive  of  those  who  seek  political  mo- 
nopoly to  override  the  majority  opinion 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Poll  taking  is  not  infallible.  Polls  do 
not  mean  everything,  but  polls  do  have 
a  great  value  and  they  do  have  a  sig- 
nificant meaning  even  if  they  are  not 
Infallible. 

I  know  of  at  least  three  national  polls 
that  have  been  taken  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  should  repeal  section 
14(b) .  In  each  of  these  polls  a  majority 
of  the  individuals  who  expressed  an 
opinion  were  opposed  to  repeal. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  address  a  question  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona,  without  violating  his 
rights  to  the  fioor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  without 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  or  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  losing  their  rights  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona,  with- 
out infringing  on  the  rights  of  himself 
or  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska would  briefly  yield  the  floor  to 
me  to  make  a  few  insertions  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  be  recognized.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

On  Saturday,  January  29,  1966.  the 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  made  a 
speech  on  the  pending  subject  of  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  In  the  Senate. 

Since  making  those  statements,  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  the  Colorado  Labor 
Council,  signed  by  Herrick  S.  Roth,  presi- 
dent of  the  Colorado  Labor  Council, 
pointing  out  certain  discrepancies  that 
he  believes  exist  in  letters  which  I  had  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  that  time  from 
Mr.  Gerald  Phipps,  who  Is  president  of 
one  of  the  construction  flrms  In  Denver. 

In  order  to  be  entirely  fair  to  all  par- 
ties, and  in  order  that  anyone  who  wishes 
to  read  the  Record  can  read  the  positions 
or  both  of  these  parties  and  draw  their 
own  conclusions  as  to  whether  the  state- 
ments are  unfair  or  whether  there  is  a 
complete  answer  to  them,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  of  the  Colo- 
rado Labor  Council  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point;  and  that  im- 
mediately following,  the  two  letters  from 
Gerakt  Phipps,  which  I  had  previously 
inserted  may  also  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
CoLoaADo  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO, 

February  3.1966. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Gordon:  Our  relationships  with  you 
and  your  office  have  always  been  cordial  and 
friendly.     We  trust  that  they  will  continue 


so,  even  though  we  are  tremendously  dis- 
appointed that  you  have  made  yourself  a 
part  of  Senator  Dirksen's  filibuster. 

We  know  you  are  against  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  of  the  National  l^abor  Relations 
Act.  We  understand  your  position,  even 
though  we  believe  the  reasons  for  your  posi- 
tion are  not  valid  as  they  relate  to  our  Amer- 
ican principles. 

In  this  letter,  though,  we  want  to  em- 
phasize the  statements  which  you  have  made 
during  the  filibuster  at  the  session  of  Satur- 
day, January  29,  1966,  reported  on  pages  1549 
and  1550  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
the  Senate. 

You  relate  to  two  letters  from  Gerald  H. 
Phipps,  president  of  a  large  union  construc- 
tion firm  In  Denver.  The  first  of  these  let- 
ters states  that  as  a  union  contractor  he  Is 
required  to  see  that  boys  and  girls  from  the 
ages  of  16  through  21  hired  In  the  summer- 
time are  required,  within  30  days,  to  become 
members  of  the  appropriate  union.  He  fiu-- 
ther  states  that  all  skilled  trades  require  any 
man  to  pass  through  an  apprenticeship 
training  program,  and  that  thU  results  In 
the  closing  of  those  trades  to  seasonal  em- 
ployment. He  concludes  by  commenting 
that  the  Common  Laborers  Union  can  and 
often  does  refuse  membership  to  seasonal 
employees.  He  relates  these  reasons  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  as  the  basis  for  not 
participating  fully  In  a  youth  opportunity 
campaign. 

Accordingly,  we  presume  that  you  wrote 
Mr.  Phipps  asking  him  to  elaborate  on  his 
comments.  He  did  so,  you  report,  In  a  second 
letter  In  which  he  referred  in  particular  to 
the  policy  of  initiation  fees  and  duee  payable 
to  the  local  union  of  the  laborers. 

In  turn,  you  Indicate  that  union  security 
clauses  are  Intended  to  preserve  the  estab- 
lished order  and  that  In  so  doing  they  in- 
hibit progress.  Accordingly,  you  then  'label 
supporters  of  these  clauses  and  thus  14(b) 'e 
repeal  as  "reactionaries," 

Let's  begin  with  the  Laborers  Union  They 
do  have  a  policy  requiring  anyone  to  Join 
who  seeks  the  benefits  of  the  union  con- 
tract which  they  have  with  fair  employers 
like  Mr.  Phipps,  They  do  this  under  proper 
Federal  procedures  in  a  so-called  modified 
hiring  hall.  They  discriminate  against  no 
one  in  this  process,  whether  he  be  16  or 
60  years  of  age. 

The  average  youngster  who  seeks  the  bene- 
fita  of  the  Laborers  Union  does  so  because 
he  does  seek  a  decent  Income.  His  chances 
In  the  Denver  area  for  seasonal  summer  em- 
ployment In  a  nonunion  Job  are  such  that 
his  earning  rate  will  average  no  more  than 
the  Federal  minimum  wnge  of  $1,25  per  hour. 
In  the  Laborers  Union  his  earning  rate  will 
run  closer  to  $3  per  hour.  We  don't  know 
what  you  consider  progesslve  as  contrasted 
with  reactionary.  If  this  young  p>erson 
wanted  to  go  to  coUege  the  following  year, 
12  weeks  of  work  under  the  Laborers  "con- 
tract, from  which  he  would  deduct  during 
the  first  summer  only  approximately  $85  In 
Initiation  fees  and  union  dues,  would  provide 
him  gross  Income  In  excess  of  $1,300, 

Conceivably,  he  could  be  a  full  time  college 
student  between  his  summers  of  union  em- 
ployment. In  any  future  summer,  he  would 
never  again  have  to  pay  $75  Initiation  of 
t!iut  $85,  His  nonunion  compatriot,  work- 
ing In  open  shop  hourly  employment  in 
Denver,  could  hardly  pay  the  total  of  the 
Boulder  turnpike  lees,  tuition  and  books 
on  his  gross  summer  earnings  of  less  than 
$600  during  the  same  period.  Which  boy 
really  Is  given  the  opportunity  for  progress? 

Let's  take  one  other  look  at  Mr.  Phipps' 
statement  regarding  the  refusal  of  member- 
ship to  seasonal  employees.  Technically,  Mr. 
Pt.lpps  can  hire  whomever  he  wishes  for  an 
unskilled  or  semiskilled  laborer's  position 
and  send  that  boy,  31  days  later,  to  the 
union  to  take  out  membership.  The  union 
has  no  way  to  refuse  this  membership,  be- 
cause the  Taft-Hartley  Act  prohibits  it,  even 
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it  100  family  breadwinners  are  sitting  with- 
out work  waiting  for  contractors  like  Mr. 
Phlppa  to  call  on  the  day  the  young  man 
appears. 

More  slgnlilcant,  though,  Is  Mr.  Phlpps' 
mistaken  Idea  that  skilled  trades  won't  take 
students  In  the  siimmertlme  on  union  con- 
tract Jobs.  For  your  Information  and  his, 
we  are  attaching  to  this  letter  the  signa- 
tures of  nine  local  union  organizations  in 
the  Denver  area.  Each  union  Is  a  skilled 
craft  and  each  union  deliberately  employs, 
through  a  fair  union  contractor,  a  number  of 
students  each  summer,  provided  the  person 
so  employed  Intends  to  use  his  summer  earn- 
ings to  retiim  to  scholastic  duties  at  the 
college  level  the  following  year.  Neither 
these  unions  nor  the  contractors  with  which 
they  do  business  require  the  student  to  enter 
the  customary  Joint  registered  apprentice- 
ship progrsim.  They  do  provide,  however, 
that  this  voluntary  student  apprenticeship 
will  accrue  toward  apprentlceable  experi- 
ence If  the  student  at  any  future  time  deter- 
mines that  he  wants  to  become  a  full-time 
journeyman  In  the  trade. 

You  can  understand,  then,  why  we  con- 
sider both  your  error  and  Mr.  Phlpps'  error 
grievous. 

You  had  best  view  the  facts  that  the 
skilled  craftsman  In  the  Colorado  labor  move- 
ment, whether  in  a  single  craft  contractual 
situation  or  In  the  multi-classified  Job  skills 
under  Industrial  union  agreement,  Is  con- 
sistently looking  for  ways  to  Improve  and 
build  the  standards  of  his  trade  and  to  pro- 
vide Incentives  to  young  people  to  enter  that 
trade  within  the  limits  of  the  Job  opportuni- 
ties that  the  trade  permits.  You  certainly 
should  recognize  by  this  time  that  our  labor 
movement  Is  the  vanguard  of  progress  be- 
cause It  is  not  decimated  by  the  dissension 
and  strife  of  the  compulsory  open  shop  as 
permitted  by  14(b). 

Compulsory  open  shops  thrive  on  the  divide 
and  conquer  technique  giving  minorities 
special  rights  as  opposed  to  majority  consent. 
On  this  basis,  totalitarian  governments  have 
been  built  and  thrived. 

We  are  aware  that  some  business  Interests 
In  Colorado  who  have  especially  supported 
your  political  campaigns  are  asking  you  to 
do  them  a  special  favor  and  assist  In  keeping 
14(b).  We  had  hoped,  in  spite  of  this,  that 
you  would  at  least  confine  your  arguments 
to  the  facts  about  Colorado's  unions,  or  else 
avoid  reference  to  Colorado  unions,  as  such. 
If  the  facts  do  not  supF>ort  your  assertions. 

Mr.  Phlpps'  charges,  of  course,  became 
your  charges  when  you  read  them  Into  the 
Rxcou  of  the  highest  legislative  body  of 
our  land.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will 
read  our  views  Into  the  Congressional 
Rbcou>  for  us.  If  it  is  a  more  appropriate 
course  for  a  person  favoring  the  repeal  of 
14(b)  to  place  these  comments  In  the 
Racout,  the  Honorable  Gatlobd  Nelson.  U.S. 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  Hon.  Bvron 
O.  Roona.  Congressman  from  Colorado's 
nr«t  District,  are  each  receiving  a  copy  of 
thla  communication. 

Indeed,  the  Rscoao  ought  to  be  straight, 
as  we  see  It,  and  we  hope  your  falrmlnded- 
neas  about  the  contest  of  Ideas  will  prevail 
In  this  request,  even  as  we  differ  strongly 
In  our  viewpoints. 

Reapectfully  submitted. 

HzaaicK  3.  Roth. 

President. 


F«BmuABT  3.  1966 
Hon.  OoKOOH  Allott:  We  the  undersigned. 
hereby  attest  to  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
manta  In  the  attached  letter,  and  ask  that 
this  attest  be  printed  In  the  CoNoaxsaioKAL 
Racoao. 

LeRoy  Oauthler  for  Sheet  Metal  Work- 
ara  No.  0;  Adolpbe  A.  Lavellee  for  Car- 
penters Local  No.  6&;  Lawrence  E.  Mc- 
OUl  tor  A.  Ray  Oraham  for  Klectrlcal 
Workcra  No.  88:  Anthony  Mulligan  for 


Lathers  Local  No.  68:  Kenneth  L.  Van 
Horn  for  Qlassworkers  &  Glaziers  Lo- 
cal No  930. 
R.  M.   Moore   for  Millwrights  Local  No. 
2834;      Michael     P.     McDonough     for 
Plumbers  Local  No.  3;  Stanley  M.  Kel- 
logg for  Asbestos  Workers  No   28;  Roy 
Nylander  for  Pipe  Fitters  Local  No.  208; 
George    E,    Westerberg    for    Northern 
Colorado     Building     &     Construction 
Trades  Council 
All    Denver    area    locals    of    the    Northern 
Colorado  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council.  AFL-CIO,  which  are  signatories  to 
the  master  agreement  with  the  Heavy  Con- 
tractors   Association,    to    which    Gerald    H. 
Phlpps,  Inc.,  is  a  party. 

(The  letter  dated  June  1,  1965.  Is  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  John  T. 
Connor: ) 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  This  morning's  mall 
brought  your  open  letter  to  employers  dated 
May  23  and  urging  the  employment  of  boys 
and  girls  16  through  21  years  of  age  during 
the  summer  months.  I  believe  a  few  com- 
ments are  In  order. 

In  the  nearly  20  years  this  flrm  and  Its 
predecessor  have  operated  In  the  Denver  area, 
we  have  attempted  to  furnish  summer  em- 
ployment for  deserving  yovmg  men.  As 
building  contractors,  we  have  not  had  nor  do 
we  expect  to  have  openings  for  young  ladles. 

In  view  of  the  President's  recent  message 
to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  labor  legisla- 
tion. It  is  worthy  of  comment  that  one  of 
our  problems  In  furnishing  employment  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  as  members  of  the  Associated 
Building  Contractors  of  Colorado,  we  are 
parties  to  contracts  with  building  trade 
unions.  Since  Colorado  does  not  have  a 
rlght-to-work  law,  these  contracts  all  re- 
quire union  shop  operation.  Even  though 
the  Job  opportunities  we  provide  for  students 
are  temporary  in  nature,  these  men  are  re- 
quired by  our  contracts  to  become  members 
of  the  appropriate  union  within  30  days  of 
their  employment,  paying  full  initiation  fee 
and  full  monthly  dues.  As  you  can  Imagine, 
these  take  a  fairly  substantial  bite  out  of 
their  paychecks.  Further  since  all  skilled 
trades  require  any  man  to  pass  through  an 
apprenticeship  training  program,  these  trades 
are  closed  to  seastjnal  employment  Finally, 
when  total  volume  of  work  in  the  area  Is  be- 
low p>ar.  the  common  laborer's  union  can  and 
often  does  refuse  membership  to  seasonal 
employees. 

(I  omit  some  portions  which  are  not  perti- 
nent.   The  letter  continues:  ) 

I  assure  you  that  we  will  do  all  we  can  to 
forward  the  youth  opportunity  campaign. 
However,  to  a  major  degree  our  hands  are 
tied. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ger.\ld  H.  Phipps. 

President. 

(The  second  letter  Is  dated  July  20.  1965. 
and  Is  addressed  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado : ) 

De.«r  Gordon:  In  accordance  with  your  let- 
ter of  July  14,  following  is  information  re- 
garding Initiation  fee  and  dues  payable  to 
the  local  union  of  the  laborers:  initiation 
fee  Is  $75.  A  payment  of  $1  50  is  required 
for  a  Denver  Building  &  Construction  Trades 
Council  card.  The  dues  to  the  laborers' 
union  are  $4  50  per  month.  At  the  time  of 
gulng  to  work,  a  payment  of  $40  Is  required, 
representing  $34  toward  the  initiation  fee, 
and  building  trades  card  and  dues  for  1 
month.  Within  the  next  2  weeks,  the  re- 
maining $41  of  Initiation  fee  must  be  paid. 

Dues  must  be  kept  current,  an  arrearage 
of  2  months  calling  for  payment  of  $50  of  the 
Initiation  fee  plus  back  dues.  A  man  wish- 
ing to  remain  In  the  union  following  the 
end  of  summer  employment  and  looking 
toward  employment  in  the  following  year 
must  continue  his  monthly  dues  payments. 
Otherwise  the  full  Initiation  fee  must  again 


be  paid.    I  hope  this  furnishes  the  informa- 
tion you  want. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  H.  Phipps. 

President. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
yielding  to  me.    I  am  appreciative. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  overwhelming 
number  of  editorials  published  on  the 
repeal  of  section  14 'b)  have  been  in 
opposition  to  repeal.  Later  in  my  re- 
marks I  shall  refer  to  some  of  these 
editorials.  I  shall  give  particular  atten- 
tion to  certain  editorials  that  have  been 
published  In  Nebraska. 

It  became  my  duty  some  years  ago  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Improper  Activities  in  the 
Labor-Management  Field.  This  com- 
mittee was  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
Labor  Rackets  Committee.  The  commit- 
tee was  made  up  of  a  number  of  very 
able  Senators.  Some  of  them  were 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  select  committee  were  from 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  The  chairman  of  this 
select  committee  was  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  Honorable 
John  McClellan. 

The  Labor  Rackets  Committee  un- 
folded a  story  of  wrongdoing  that 
shocked  the  whole  country.  As  I  sat  on 
that  committee  listening  to  the  testi- 
mony of  wrongdoing  It  did  not  lessen 
my  faith  In  the  working  men  and  women 
of  America.  The  violations,  the  cor- 
ruption, and  the  other  wrongdoing  did 
not  take  place  in  cases  where  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  workers  controlled  the 
unions.  The  wrongdoing  occurred  in 
those  cases  where  the  bosses  controlled 
the  members. 

It  is  the  bosses  who  want  this  repeal. 
They  have  not  been  able  to  convince 
even  a  majority  of  their  own  members 
that  this  section  should  be  repealed. 

The  wrongdoing  existed  because  the 
rank  and  file  were  not  in  complete 
control. 

Show  me  a  union  that  is  completely 
controlled  by  the  rank  and  file,  and  I  will 
show  a  union  that  has  an  outstanding 
record  In  honesty,  Integrity  and  in  just 
financial  operation. 

When  our  laws  permit  compulsory 
unionism  and  when  workers  are  captive 
members  of  the  union  there  is  an  open 
invitation  for  the  union  leaders  to  do 
as  they  please  because  the  workers  are 
captives.  The  bosses  run  the  unions  in- 
stead of  the  members  running  the  union. 

The  labor  rackets  investigation  was 
necessary  at  that  time  because  of  the 
excessive  power  of  the  union  leaders. 
Events  had  gone  too  far  in  the  country. 
Union  leaders  were  taking  advantage  of 
union  members  and  were  disregarding 
the  public  welfare. 

There  wEis  a  time  when  the  law,  as 
administered  by  our  courts,  was  unfair 
to  the  worklngman.  This  situation  pre- 
vailed in  an  era  when  large  business  cor- 
porations had  a  gross  advantage  In  bar- 
gaining power  with  the  individual  work- 
man. Our  court  decisions  were  affected 
by  the  traditional  sanctity  of  property, 
the  doctrine  of  master  and  servant  as 
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inherited  from  the  old  world,  the  fellow 
servant  rule,  the  doctrine  of  the  assump- 
tion of  risk  and  the  rules  as  to  contribu- 
tory negligence.  All  of  these  things,  to- 
gether with  the  lack  of  organized  col- 
lective bargaining  power,  not  only  put 
worklngmen  at  a  disadvantage  but  in 
some  instances  their  condition  almost 
amounted  to  subjugation. 

All  thinking  people  are  thankful  that 
that  condition  no  longer  prevails.  Like- 
wise, when  thoughtful  people  view  some 
of  the  happenings  in  our  economic  life 
today  the  question  is  asked,  has  the 
pendulum  swung  too  far  the  other  way? 
Has  the  doctrine  of  equal  treatment  be- 
fore the  law  been  abandoned?  Are  some 
groups  granted  immunity  from  the  law? 

In  January  1957  the  Senate,  by  an  ap- 
propriate resolution,  created  the  Select 
Committee  on  Improper  Activities  in  the 
Labor  or  Management  Field.  That  com- 
mittee was  instructed: 

To  conduct  an  Investigation  and  study 
of  the  extent  to  which  criminal  or  other 
improper  practices  or  activities  are,  or  have 
been  engaged  In  In  the  field  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  •  •  •  and  to  determine 
whether  any  changes  are  required  in  the 
laws  •    •    •. 

Hundreds  of  witnesses  paraded  before 
that  committee  telling  a  story  of  the 
misuse  of  funds,  corruption,  \-lolence, 
beatings,  misuse  of  power,  collusion,  and 
gangsterism.  The  committee  has  been 
diligent  in  seeking  out  the  facts. 

The  committee  heard  of  the  racketeer- 
ing of  the  Teamsters  and  other  unions 
in  the  Portland,  Oreg.,  area  where  the 
web  of  crime  and  corruption  has  even  en- 
gulfed city  and  State  oflBcials  and  pros- 
ecutors charged  with  maintaining  law 
and  decency. 

We  heard  the  story  of  Frank  Brew- 
ster and  Dave  Beck  wherein  they  were 
unfaithful  to  their  duties  In  the  han- 
dling of  millions  of  dollars  that  be- 
longed to  the  men  and  women  who  toll 
and  who  are  compelled  to  belong  to  their 
union.  The  general  public  as  well  as 
the  committee  grew  weary  of  the  monot- 
onous repetition  of  the  words: 

I  decline  to  answer  on  the  grounds  it 
might  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Witnesses  told  of  the  destruction  of 
houses,  stores,  and  trucks  and  the  vio- 
lence that  prevailed  in  Scranton,  Pa, 
Another  witness  revealed  how  the  tax- 
payers, had  to  pay  more  money  on  a 
Nav>'  contract  because  the  contractor 
had  to  pay  tribute  to  a  racketeer  union 
official. 

Upon  the  plea  of  members  of  the 
Bakers  International  Union  the  com- 
mittee investigated  their  operations. 
Witnei5ses  told  of  the  beating  of  a  14- 
year-old  boy  because  he  crossed  their 
picket  line.  Among  other  charges,  It  was 
proved  that  tremendous  union  sums 
were  spent  Irregularly  by  their  presi- 
dent. James  G.  Cross.  Another  witness 
Identified  President  Cross  as  the  man 
who  directed  the  beating  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  opposed  his  control  of  the 
Bakers  International  Union. 

Mr.  President,  those  things  do  not 
happen  when  men  and  women  who  work 
control  their  unions.  How  do  they  con- 
trol their  unions?    By  having  the  right 


to  resign  if  they  do  not  like  the  way 
things  are  going.  If  they  resign  and 
many  of  their  fellows  resign,  and  no  dues 
are  paid,  the  oflBcials  cannot  function. 

It  is  only  through  voluntary  unionism 
that  the  members  have  control  of  their 
milons.  That  is  why  in  this  effort  to  re- 
peal section  14  ^b)  the  oflQcials  have  not 
convinced  even  a  majority  of  the  union 
members.  That  ought  to  be  done.  The 
labor  politicians  and  other  politicians 
who  want  political  monopoly  and  are  out 
to  repeal  section  14(b)  have  done  a  tre- 
mendous job  in  brainwashing  the  union 
members. 

But  the  union  members  are  smarter 
than  the  politicians  think.  That  is  why 
we  are  going  to  win  this  fight.  We  are 
going  to  win  because  we  are  right.  I  pre- 
dict that  cloture  will  not  be  voted  tomor- 
row nor  at  any  other  time  during  this 
Congress ;  and  if  the  American  people  go 
to  the  polls  on  this  issue,  there  will  not 
be  enough  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  vote  repeal,  either. 

Getting  back  to  the  experience  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  Rackets,  we  heard 
the  sorry  tale  that  unfolded  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  United  Textile  Work- 
ers. The  men  and  women  who  were  com- 
pelled to  belong  to  that  union  provided 
the  money  but  often  were  used  as  mere 
pawns.  Mr.  Valente  and  Mr.  Klenert, 
the  president  and  secretary'  of  the  inter- 
national union,  among  other  things, 
bought  expensive  homes  for  themselves 
and  furnished  them  lavishly  out  of  milon 
funds. 

Those  things  cannot  happen  in  an  or- 
ganization where  members  can  with- 
draw, because  members  will  not  stand 
for  such  actions.  That  can  occur  only 
where  there  is  compulsory  membership. 

We  found  in  New  York  City  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  Nation's  worst  element 
of  racketeers  and  hoodlums  were  in  the 
business  of  running  labor  unions. 
Unions  that  existed  only  on  paper  and 
had  no  members  were  organized  for  the 
dual  pui-pose  of  securing  voting  strength 
for  the  hoodlum  element  in  their  con- 
ventions and  for  engaging  in  extortion 
and  blackmailing  of  employers.  The 
mastermind  in  this  activity  in  New  York 
City  was  one  John  Dioguai'di,  sometimes 
called  Johnny  Dio,  who  served  in  Sing 
Sing,  who  had  been  arrested  repeatedly 
and  was  indicted  for  several  offenses  in- 
cluding the  obstruction  of  justice  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  men  who  blinded  the 
courageous  writer  Victor  Riesel.  Dio 
was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  15  years 
for  labor  racketeering. 

Mr.  President,  do  Senators  believe  that 
American  men  and  women  who  toll 
would  voluntarily  join  a  union  controlled 
by  Johnny  Dio?  Voluntary  unionism  is 
not  only  absolutely  necessary  to  indhid- 
ual  liberty;  it  is  the  weapon  that  working 
men  and  women  have  to  keep  their 
unions  honest.  If  we  lose  this  fight,  all 
who  toil  in  America  will  sooner  or  later 
come  under  the  domination  of  leaders  of 
organizatioiis  from  which  those  who 
work  cannot  resign.  That  will  be  a 
terrible  day. 

It  will  be  a  terrible  day  politically  and 
economically.  It  will  be  a  terrible  day 
for  the  Individual  who  must  work. 


In  States  that  do  not  have  a  rlght-to- 
work  law,  it  is  legal  and  proper  for  union 
leaders  to  demand,  and  management  to 
consent  to.  a  contract  that  states  that 
every  worker  must  join  a  union  within  30 
days  and  remain  in  the  uiiion  or  lose  his 
job.  What  is  the  purpose  of  that  pro- 
vision?   It  is  to  make  it  nationwide. 

The  issue  here  is  clear  cut.  It  is  not 
only  to  prescn-e  the  liberty  of  workers, 
but  also  to  preserve  for  the  union  a  po- 
litical monopoly  in  this  countrj'.  Section 
14(bi  preserves  in  the  hands  of  the  work- 
ers a  weapon  by  which  they  can  keep 
their  unions  honest. 

I  spent  a  number  of  years  on  the  so- 
called  Labor  Rackets  Committee,  and  no 
one  has  ever  heard  me  condemn  the 
workingmen  and  women  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  part  thereof.  The  scan- 
dals and  the  wrongdoing  occurred  when 
there  were  leaders  who  were  not  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  members. 

The  way  to  keep  control  is  to  have  vol- 
untary unionism,  so  that  workers  can 
withdraw  from  the  union  without  losing 
their  jobs.  Then  the  unions  will  be  run 
responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the  union 
members,  for  their  growth  and  advan- 
tage and  protection. 

These  union  leaders  possess  great 
power  and  influence,  and  they  handle 
vast  sums  of  money.  They  make  politi- 
cal contributions  which  sometimes  result 
in  having  local,  city.  State,  and  Federal 
officials  beholden  to  them. 

It  is  said  that  James  R.  Hoffa  has 
made  it  a  business  at  times  to  contribute 
generously  to  candidates  for  judges  of 
the  Michigan  court  of  law. 

As  a  lawyer,  I  know  of  countless  cases 
of  fine  men  and  women  who  have  been 
desirous  of  adopting  children.  However, 
there  are  not  enough  children  to  go 
around  for  all  of  the  prospective  parents 
who  apply.  Yet,  Johnny  Dioguardi.  a 
former  inmate  of  Sing  Sing,  extortion- 
ist, and  thug,  was  able  to  go  into  court  in 
New  York  City  and  adopt  two  children. 
Let  no  one  deny  that  there  is  a  political 
alliance  between  these  unworthy  leaders 
and  officeholders. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  several 
times  in  this  speech  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  our  working  men  and  women  are 
honest  and  upright  citizens.  They  are. 
They  pay  their  taxes.  They  buy  Grovern- 
ment  bonds.  Their  sons  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  They  are  good  citizens. 
They  can->'  on  work  in  the  churches  and 
in  other  welfare  organizations. 

There  are  also  a  great  many  fine  labor 
leaders  and  fine  union  officials.  How- 
ever, I  point  out  that  good  labor  leaders 
and  good  union  ofBcials  can  operate  a 
union  so  that  the  men  and  women  will 
want  to  join. 

We  are  not  helping  the  good  union 
leaders  with  compulsion.  We  are  put- 
ting a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  un- 
worthy so  that  they  can  take  advantage 
of  the  working  men  and  women  and  of 
the  general  public. 

During  the  time  of  the  investigation 
by  the  Labor  Rackets  Committee,  we 
spent  considerable  time  Investigating  the 
labor  situation  in  the  State  of  Tennessee 
and  in  other  points  in  the  South  which 
were  affected  by  the  happenings  in  that 
State. 
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It  was  a  story  of  a  near  reign  of  terror. 
Highways  were  blocked,  trucks  and  auto- 
mobiles were  turned  over,  buildings  were 
dynamited,  and  individuals  were 
slugged,  beaten,  and  shot.  I  regret  to 
say  that,  too  often,  local  ofQcials  refused 
to  act. 

Evidence  wa«  received  that  Involved 
one  of  the  judges  of  a  criminal  court. 
That  is  too  much  power.  It  Is  the  exer- 
cise of  a  power  that  the  rank  and  file 
workers  in  this  country  do  not  want  their 
unions  to  have.  The  union  members  are 
good,  upright,  and  Ood-fearlng  people. 

When  the  Teamster's  czar.  James  R. 
Hoffa,  was  before  our  committee,  I  con- 
fronted him  with  the  fact  that  the  Team- 
sters Union  wtui  a  powerful,  vested  in- 
terest, and  that  the  one  local  to  which  he 
belonged  had  a  net  worth  at  that  time  of 
$1.6  million. 

No  one  knows  what  the  aggregate 
worth  of  all  the  Teamsters  Unions,  to- 
gether with  their  international  union, 
would  amount  to. 

I  charged  that  the  Teamsters  Union 
had  driven  little  businessmen  out  of  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Hoffa's  reply  was  a  classic. 
He  said: 

Senator,  we  have  driven  nobody  out  of 
bUBlneu.  But  some  employers,  rattier  than 
■Ign  a  labor  contract,  have  saw  fit  to  go  out 
of  bualneas. 

In  other  words.  It  was:  "Sign,  or  else." 

Our  basic  law  does  not  give  a  labor  or- 
ganizer a  right  to  organize  a  union.  It 
gives  to  workers  the  right  to  organize  for 
collective  bargaining.  It  does  not  give  an 
outsider  permission  to  come  in  and,  by 
power  and  threats  and  violence,  say: 
"Sign,  or  else,"  and  then  take  the  work- 
ers over  as  captives. 

It  Is  the  right  of  workers  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively,  not  the  right  of 
bosses  to  demand  a  contract  and  then 
seize  and  keep  the  workers  in  their  grasp. 

For  about  10  years,  the  Burt  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  of  Akron.  Ohio,  had  had  their 
goods  boycotted  in  almost  every  State  in 
the  Union.  Architects,  contractors,  and 
subcontractors  were  notified  that  if  they 
used  BUrt  products,  there  would  be 
trouble  on  the  Job  site. 

These  are  iimocent  bystanders,  suxhl- 
tects.  contractors,  and  workers,  who  are, 
perhaps.  In  far  removed  cities  and  States. 
They  have  no  labor  trouble.  They  were 
notified: 

If  you  uae  Burt  BXanufacturlng  products. 
there  la  going  to  be  trouble:  there  will  be  a 
boycott;  there  wUl  be  a  strike:  or  there  will 
be  tome  other  trouble. 

Was  the  Burt  Manufacturing  Co.  a 
nonunion  shop?  They  had  a  right  to  be. 
If  they  wanted  to.  but  they  were  not  a 
nonunion  shop. 

The  Burt  Manufacturing  Co.  had  a 
certified  union  to  which  their  workers 
belonged,  the  AFL-CIO  Steel  Workers. 
There  was  no  complaint  about  the  wages, 
hours,  or  conditions  of  employment. 
However,  the  APL-CIO  Sheetmetal 
Workers  contended  that  they  ought  to 
be  the  union  in  the  Burt  Manufacturing 
plant.  So  an  economic  war  went  on  for 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  remind  Sena- 
tors that  the  intent  of  our  law  is  that 
workers  may  organize  and  bargain  col- 
lecUvely.    It  la  their  right.    It  is  not 


the  right  of  a  union  or  a  union  leader 
to  force  organization  on  anybody.  There 
is  no  such  thing  in  the  law. 

Yet  this  war  went  on  for  years.  I  am 
sorry  that  at  the  moment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Latjsche]  is  not  present  in  the  Chamber. 
He  was  Governor  of  Ohio  at  the  time  this 
happened.  Somehow,  a  requirement  got 
into  the  specifications  of  buildings  in 
Ohio,  where  Burt  Manufacturing  Co. 
was  located,  that  Burt  Manufacturing 
Co.  products  could  not  be  used.  The 
distinguished  Governor  [Mr.  L.\usche] 
put  a  stop  to  it  immediately.  Because 
the  workers  there  were  satisfied;  they 
liad  a  union,  It  was  certified.  There  was 
no  issue  of  wages,  hours,  or  fringe  bene- 
fits.   It  was  a  battle  between  the  bosses. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  Inquire 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona what  his  wishes  are,  whether  I 
should  Impose  upon  his  time  further.  I 
have  some  material  here  that  would 
probably  take  me  7  or  8  hours  to  com- 
plete; I  am  down  to  page  13,  and  I  have 
145. 

I  understand  that  it  was  the  plan  of 
the  Senate  to  recess  at  5  o'clock.  It  is 
now  2  or  3  minutes  after  5  o'clock.  I  do 
not  wish  to  impose  upon  my  good  friend, 
and  if  that  is  his  understanding,  I  thank 
him  for  yielding  to  me,  and  I  will  reserve 
my  further  remarks  for  a  later  time, 
should  this  iniquitous  attempt  con- 
tinue— to  try  to  force  through  the  Senate 
the  repeal  of  section  14' bi. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Fannin's 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
measure  to  repeal  section  14 <b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  has  generated  more 
emotion  and  controversy  than  any  issue 
before  the  U.S.  Congress  except  the 
growing  war  in  Vietnam.  The  bill  would 
eliminate  the  Federal  statute  that  al- 
lows individual  States  to  prohibit  imion 
shop  contracts  by  enacting  what  are 
commonly  referred  to  as  right-to-work 
laws. 

In  reality,  right  to  work  Is  a  question- 
able description  of  the  laws  tiiat  the 
States  are  allowed  to  impose  under  sec- 
tion 14«b) .  These  laws  do  not  guarantee 
the  availability  of  a  job  to  anyone.  In 
other  words,  they  do  not  really  insure 
the  right  to  work.  They  only  prohibit 
labor-management  contracts  requiring 
tliat  a  worker  join  the  union  witliin  a 
certain  number  of  days  after  he  is  hired 
by  a  company  where  the  union  shop  has 
been  agreed  to  by  management  and 
labor. 

After  considering  in  detail  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  I  have 
decided  to  cast  my  vote  to  leave  the  legal 
status  of  the  union  shop  up  to  the  States 
as  provided  in  section  14i  b) . 

I  have  carefully  reviewed  a  number  of 
objective  studies  on  the  effects  of  so- 
called  right-to-work  laws  in  the  19  States 
where  they  exist.  The  most  consistent 
conclusion  of  these  studies  Is  that  State 
bans  on  union  shop  contracts  have  really 
had  very  little  impact  on  either  unions 
or  management. 

South  Dakota,  for  example,  is  one  of 
the  right-to-work  States  in  which  union 
membership  has  grown  faster  than  it  has 
in  States  where  the  union  shop  is  al- 
lowed.    In  the  latest  years  for  which 


reliable  figures  are  available,  the  trend 
in  union  membership  has  been  slightly 
more  favorable  in  the  right-to-work 
States  that  prohibit  the  union  shop  than 
in  those  States  that  do  not. 

Right-to-work  laws  hiave  not  weakened 
or  retarded  the  growth  of  labor  unions. 
Their  effect  is  negligible.  Other  factors, 
such  as  economic  conditions  and  the  de- 
gree of  organization  of  the  labor  force, 
are  more  Important  in  influencing  the 
growth  of  unionism. 

The  studies  on  right-to-work  effects 
Indicate  further  that  the  legal  status  of 
the  union  shop  under  right-to-work  laws 
is  a  relatively  imimportant  factor  in  the 
welfare  of  workers,  wage  levels,  and  in- 
dustrial growth. 

It  is  clear  that  the  labor  movement  in 
South  Dakota,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
States  outlawing  the  union  shop,  would 
derive  little  of  tangible  value  from  repeal 
of  section  14(b).  For  example,  at  the 
largest  plant  in  eastern  South  Dakota, 
the  Morrell's  packing  plant,  I  am  told 
that  all  but  two  employees  of  that  com- 
pany already  belong  to  the  union. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  little  evi- 
dence to  support  the  contention  that  the 
State's  right-to-work  law  has  attracted 
industry  to  our  State  as  its  proponents 
have  said  it  would.  Right-to-work  States 
such  as  South  Dakota  have  apparently 
been  no  more  attractive  to  private  indus- 
try than  a  non-right-to-work  State  such 
as  Minnesota.  The  issue  has  been  greatly 
overrated  in  importance  by  both  sides. 
During  the  debate  on  14(b)  last  fall,  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  respected  business 
leaders  told  me  that  he  regards  14(b)  as 
the  most  exaggerated  issue  in  recent 
years.  The  same  view  was  expressed  to 
me  privately  by  a  very  prominent,  highly 
regarded  labor  leader. 

It  is,  however,  quite  probable  that  Fed- 
eral action  to  nullify  the  State's  right  to 
determine  the  status  of  the  union  shop 
would  be  indirectly  harmful  to  labor- 
management  relations. 

The  enlightened,  responsible  leaders  of 
labor  in  South  Dakota  have  been  working 
diligently  for  years  to  gain  public  under- 
standing of  their  goals  and  acceptance  of 
their  role  in  the  economy.  I  believe  that 
they  are  aciiieving  success.  The  imposi- 
tion of  a  Federal  law  overruling  the 
State's  rights  in  this  area  of  labor  law— 
when  it  is  clearly  against  the  wishes  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
State — could  severely  damage  these 
efforts. 

A  sympathetic  public  realization  of 
what  labor  unions  are  and  what  they 
are  trying  to  accomplish  is  far  more 
valuable  to  labor's  cause  in  South 
Dakota  than  anything  to  be  gained 
through  repeal  of  section  14(b).  I  do  not 
believe  that  labor's  good  sUnding  should 
be  jeopardized  for  an  Issue  of  such 
secondary  importance. 

Further,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  a 
U.S.  Senator,  in  addition  to  examining 
his  conscience  and  his  personal  judg- 
ment, has  a  responsibility  to  carefully 
consider  the  views  of  his  constituents 
when  casting  his  vote. 

In  1946,  when  the  right-to-work  pro- 
vision was  added  to  our  State  constitu- 
tion, it  received  a  favorable  vote  of  70 
percent.   Recent  public-opinion  polls  In- 
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dlcate  that  South  Dakota  people  favor 
retaining  the  State's  discretion  on  the 
union  shop  issue  by  a  margin  of  nearly 
3  to  1.  The  letters,  telegrams  and 
hundreds  of  personal  conversations  with 
constituents  reflect  these  findings.  I  do 
not  take  lightly  these  overwhelming  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  from  the  people  of 
my  State. 

I  support  the  principle  that  necessary 
authority  and  legislative  action  should, 
where  practical  and  possible,  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  State  or  local  government. 
In  many  cases  the  Federal  Government 
is  forced  to  assume  functions  because  the 
States  abdicate  their  responsibilities  or 
are  unable  to  cope  with  a  problem.  I 
fervently  hope  that  my  decision  on  sec- 
tion 14(b)  will  encourage,  on  the  part  of 
the  people  and  the  government  in  South 
Dakota,  a  growing  interest  in  promoting 
sound  labor-management  relationships 
In  our  State. 

I  intend  to  vote  against  the  repeal  of 
14ib) .  Last  year  I  voted  against  ending 
the  filibuster  because  I  felt  that  the  clo- 
ture motion  came  prematurely  and  be- 
cause the  particular  rollcall  in  question 
was  billed  as  a  test  vote  on  sentiment 
toward  14(b)  rather  than  a  serious  ef- 
fort to  end  the  filibuster. 

This  year  after  several  weeks  of  ex- 
tended debate  I  will  vote  to  end  the  fill- 
buster.  I  do  not  believe  that  as  a  general 
nile  the  Senate  should  be  denied  the  right 
to  vote  on  a  major  issue  by  an  endless 
filibuster.  Furthermore,  at  a  time  when 
a  quarter  of  a  million  American  lives  are 
at  stake  in  Vietnam  and  decisions  are 
being  made  that  may  increase  that  num- 
ber severalfold,  it  ill  behooves  the  Sen- 
ate to  be  bogged  down  in  an  endless  fili- 
buster designed  to  block  a  decision  on 
14(b) .  We  have  now  debated  this  Issue 
from  every  conceivable  angle.  It  is  time 
to  dispose  of  the  matter  one  way  or  an- 
other so  that  the  Senate  can  get  on  with 
other  urgent  matters.  If  the  vote  to  end 
the  fihbuster  fails,  which  I  think  it  will, 
I  am  going  to  urge  the  Senate  leadership 
to  take  the  issue  off  the  calendar  and 
drop  the  entire  matter.  If  the  vote  to 
Invoke  cloture  and  end  the  filibuster  suc- 
ceeds, I  shall  then  vote  against  the  repeal 
of  14  (b)  because  of  the  strong  feeling  of 
my  South  Dakota  constituents  and  he- 
cause  I  believe  this  issue  should  he  de- 
cided by  each  State. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Fannin's 
speech, 

LET'S   VOTB 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
welcome  news  that  there  will  be  a  vote 
tomorrow  on  shutting  off  debate  on  the 
motion  to  consider  repeal  of  section 
14' b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

If  the  move  to  invoke  cloture  falls,  I 
hope  another  try  will  be  made  soon  to 
bring  this  issue  to  a  meaningful  vote.  I 
will  support  all  efforts  directed  toward 
giving  this  body  the  opportunity  to  vote 
its  opinion  on  this  bill. 

The  opportunity  to  make  a  choice  also 
is  Involved  in  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  to  repeal  section  14 'b).  I  support 
repeal  of  the  section  14(b),  as  I  support 
the  move  to  Invoke  cloture,  because  I 
support  the  right  to  make  a  choice. 

In  the  debate  on  this  question  the 
terms  "closed  shop"  and  "union  shop" 


have  been  used  by  some  persons  inter- 
changeably. That  has  been  unfortu- 
nate and  only  served  to  confuse  the 
discussion. 

There  is  a  big  difference  between 
closed  and  union  shops,  the  primary  one 
being  that  the  former  is  illegal-  Some 
persons  accepting  that  fact  say  the  con- 
troversy centers  on  whether  or  not  a 
union  shop  is  good  or  bad.  I  happen  to 
believe  that  such  arrangements  have 
contributed  immensely  to  the  welfare  of 
the  workingman  and  of  the  country. 
However,  the  real  issue  is  not  a  qualita- 
tive judgment  on  union  shops,  but 
whether  or  not  labor  and  management 
should  be  free  to  negotiate  a  contract 
which  best  meets  the  conditions  of  a 
given  situation. 

In  this  country  rule  by  the  will  of  the 
majority  long  has  been  considered  valid. 
If  a  majority  of  employees  vote  for  a 
union  shop,  the  decision  is  not  an  in- 
fringement of  the  minority's  rights  so 
long  as  it  has  the  opportunity  to  organize 
and  mount  a  campaign  to  change  the 
decision  at  a  future  election.  The  law 
guarantees  these  rights. 

It  does  seem  an  infringement  of  rights 
if  two  parties  are  denied  the  right  to 
decide  what  type  of  contract  they  want. 
It  also  seems  unfair  to  encourage  persons 
to  accept  benefits  resulting  from  union- 
ism without  paying  their  fair  share  of 
the  cost,  which  is  all  a  union  shop  de- 
mands of  its  members. 

At  this  point  I  have  an  idea  of  how- 
management  and  labor  must  feel  in 
States  whose  laws  do  not  permit  union 
shop  contracts  even  if  both  sides  want 
one.  I  want  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
this  issue.  I  hope  the  section  is  repealed. 
If  the  bill  fails,  so  be  it,  but  let  us  get 
on  with  the  business  of  the  Nation  and 
vote  section  14(b)  up  or  down. 


EXPLORATION  OF  THE  OCEAN 
DEPTHS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  8  years  the  Nation  has  engaged 
in  a  sustained  and  massive  endeavor  to 
prolje  and  explore  the  outer  atmosphere 
and  space. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  committees 
directly  concerned  with  the  nonmilitary 
aspects  of  this  vast  and  immensely  im- 
portant program,  the  magnificent 
achievements  that  have  been  made  are 
highly  gratifying. 

Funding  has  not  been  stinted  for  this 
endeavor,  and  no  one  knows  it  better 
than  does  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, because  I  have  the  privilege  of  be- 
ing chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
handles  appropriations  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Many  of  our  finest  scientists  and  tech- 
nologists have  been  enrolled  in  this  great 
program.  From  each  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices, courageous,  talented,  and  dedicated 
young  men  have  been  selected  and 
trained  to  become  the  Nation's  astro- 
nauts.   All  of  use  are  proud  of  them. 

But  to  some  of  us  in  the  legislative 
branch,  as  to  some  scientists  and  tech- 
nologists both  in  and  out  of  Government, 
the  oceans  and  their  unseen  depths,  cov- 
ering almost  three-fourths  of  our  planet, 
are  no  less  important  to  our  national  in- 


terests, our  economy,  our  welfare,  and 
our  security  than  outer  space.  In  the 
latter,  we  are  moving  rapidly.  In  the 
area  of  inner  space,  or  hydrospace,  we 
are  moving  slowly,  the  advances  largely 
being  accomplished  through  the  initi- 
ative of  individual  agencies,  academic  or 
research  institutions,  or  private  industry. 

I  have  just  come  from  a  conference 
in  my  ofHce — it  is  still  in  progi-ess — 
where  a  discussion  is  taking  place  with 
respect  to  certain  matters  in  oceano- 
graphic  research.  Among  those  in  at- 
tendance is  the  famous  Jacques  Picard, 
who,  with  Commander  Walsh,  went  to  a 
depth  of  7  miles  in  the  sea,  the  lowest 
depth  yet  reached  by  man.  He  and  his 
colleagues  have  conducted  much  re- 
search. Their  real  purpose,  of  course, 
is  to  demonstrate  the  worth  and  benefit 
of  exploration  in  the  oceans,  in  the  field 
of  minerals,  weather,  food,  the  mapping 
of  currents,  and  the  like,  about  which 
we  now  know  too  little. 

Their  real  problem  is  to  obtain  spon- 
ship  of  programs,  which  should  not  be 
too  costly.  I  have  said  on  many  occa- 
sions that  if  only  1  or  2  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  space  budget  were  de- 
voted to  this  research,  some  highly 
worthwhile  exploration  of  the  oceans 
could  be  done.  The  United  States  is 
somewhat  behind  in  this  field,  compared 
with  the  acti\1ties  of  many  other  coun- 
tries. I  do  not  mean  that  we  should 
stint  on  what  we  are  doing  in  space,  but 
there  is  a  place  for  exploration  of  the 
oceans,  too. 

Mr.  President.  Picard  is  about  ready 
to  embark  on  another  undertaking,  with 
meager  financing.  He  intends  to  use  a 
new  vehicle,  which  he  and  his  colleagues 
have  developed.  Basically,  at  one  time, 
he  was  helped  by  the  Italian  and  French 
Governments.  His  intention  is  to  go 
down  in  the  gulf  current  and  to  remain 
in  the  gulf  current  for  a  sufficient  period 
of  time  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  what 
is  probably  from  a  layman's  standpoint, 
the  best  known  current  in  the  ocean.  We 
would  like  to  find  out  what  the  resources 
are  and  what  the  nature  of  the  current 
is,  and  also  what  the  temperature  of  the 
water  is;  also,  whether  there  are  ocean 
mounts.  That  knowledge  is  particularly 
useful  at  this  time  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  our  submarines  go  deeper  and  deep- 
er, particularly  our  nuclear  submarines. 

We  are  moving  very  slowly.  Private 
industry  has  taken  the  initiative  in  this 
field,  as  have  some  of  our  colleges  and 
universities,  who  are  training  many 
more  oceanographers  now  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

We  have  a  space  program.  We  do 
not  have  a  national  oceanographic  pro- 
gram, although  legislation  to  establish 
such  a  program  is  pending.  It  passed 
the  Senate  last  year,  the  House  finally 
passed  another  version,  and  we  are  about 
ready  to  see  what  can  be  done  in  con- 
ference. 

We  know  a  great  deal,  through  devel- 
opment and  operation  of  manned  and 
unmanned  vehicles,  about  the  space 
above  us.  We  are  only  beginning  to 
learn  about  the  space  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  oceans,  about  the  undersea 
environment,  and  the  technology  and 
materials,  facilities,  and  health  pre- 
cautions required  for  man  to  adjust  to 
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this  environment.    All  this  Is  Important 
to  medicine. 

I  should  like  to  put  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  account  by  a  man  who  did 
something  similar  to  what  was  done  by 
Picard.  It  is  rather  unusual.  Senators 
may  remember  that  Picard's  father  was 
the  world's  great  balloonist.  It  is  his  son 
who  Is  now  going  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  oceans.  One  of  his  colleagues  in  this 
endeavor  will  be  Jon  Lindberg,  the  son 
of  a  distinguished  man  who  explored  the 
skies. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  fact  that  only  one  man  in  this  partic- 
ular field.  Cmdr.  Scott  Carpenter,  has 
had  actual  experience  in  two  environ- 
ments. That  is  the  same  man,  not  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family.  I  have  known 
CcMxunander  Carpenter  both  as  astronaut 
and  aquanaut.  I  followed — as  did  many 
other  people— his  three-orbit  mission 
around  the  earth  several  years  ago,  and 
have  kept  in  touch  with  him  throughout 
his  subsequent  career,  both  at  the 
Bdanned  Spacecraft  Center,  in  Houston, 
Tex.,  where  he  is  now  serving  as  head 
of  Aquanaut  Teams  I  and  II  at  La  joUa. 
Calif.,  last  fall.  On  this  mission — Sea 
Lab  n— Commander  Carpenter  lived 
continuously  under  water  at  a  depth  of 
more  than  200  feet  for  30  days,  making 
exploratory  dives  to  much  greater  depths. 

Several  others  participated  In  this  en- 
deavor. There  was  also  a  porpoise.  Ap- 
parently, porpoises  can  talk  to  one  an- 
other under  water.  We  do  not  know 
yet  Just  how  this  Is  done.  The  porpoise 
was  very  valuable  In  this  experiment. 
One  of  the  highest  priorities  in  the  re- 
search of  the  Defense  Department  is 
being  afforded  to  the  development  of 
sonar  devices  and  technology  so  that  we 
might  communicate  under  water  with 
one  another. 

There  was  an  interesting  experiment 
performed  In  the  Indian  Ocean  expedi- 
tion at  one  time.  The  distinguished 
occupant  of  the  chair  reminds  me  of 
this.  We  did  talk  from  ships  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  with  people  on  a  sub- 
marine. However,  we  did  not  know  how 
long  the  existing  conditions  would  con- 
tinue and  whether  those  windows  would 
remain  open. 

We  do  not  know  enough  about  tem- 
perature and  other  things  to  be  able  to 
do  this  successfully.  The  experiment 
did  serve  a  purpose.  However,  we  should 
be  doing  more  in  this  field.  The  cost  is 
not  great  when  compared  to  the  benefits. 
Commander  Carpenter  went  down  200 
feet  In  Sea  Lab  II.  Some  obser\'atlons 
were  made  concerning  similarities  be- 
tween outer  space  and  Inner  space. 
There  are  areas  in  which  there  are 
differences. 

Commander  Carpenter  found  that 
many  of  the  Instruments  used  below  the 
ocean  were  similar  to  Instruments  used 
In  space.  One  similarity  was  the  ability 
of  the  instruments  to  record  correctly 
with  or  without  pressure.  As  we  know, 
the  pressure  gets  greater  per  square  foot 
the  deeper  we  go  In  the  ocean. 

FVjllowlng  adjournment  sine  die  last 
year.  Commander  Carpenter  elaborated 
on  hla  observations  In  a  very  notable  ad- 
dress before  the  National  Press  Club.  I 
do  not  know  how  much  publicity  was 


afforded  to  his  address.  However,  Com- 
mander Carpenter  made  statements  that 
should  be  a  challenge  to  Members  of 
Congress  and  to  the  public  generally. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Commander  Carpenter's  ad- 
dress before  the  National  Press  Club  on 
November  16,  1965,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sea  Lab  II 
(By  Comdr.  Scott  Carpenter) 

There  is  a  small  but  expanding  croup 
which  believes  that  It  U  Imperritive  for  this 
Nation  to  develop  a  broad  capability  for  ex- 
ploiting the  ocean  floor. 

There  U  a  larger  group  which  believes  It 
Is  mandatory  to  explore  the  outer  reaches 
of  space.  I  belong  to  both,  and  my  experi- 
ence with  the  two  ass.iult  groups  dedicated 
to  these  creeds  allows  me  to  make  some  com- 
parisons and  draw  some  rouclusions  which 
are  pertinent  to  the  safe,  expedient,  and 
successful  conduct  of  our  m.ui-in-the-sea 
program.  The  comparison'^  reveal,  among 
other  things,  some  slmilantles  in  the  two 
endeavors  and  there  are  more  of  these  than 
the  casual  observer  might  realize. 

For  example,  we  face  many  of  the  sr.me 
problems  in  ( 1 )  the  design  and  fabrication 
of  the  machines  and  particularly  the  environ- 
mental control  systems:  (2  I  the  selection  and 
training  of  the  crews:  (3)  the  suit  design, 
manufacture,  and  fitting:  and  |4)  the  phy- 
siological and  psychological  studies  con- 
ducted before,  during  and  after  the  experi- 
ments. 

These  are  becoming  more  and  more  Im- 
portant as  we  approach  prolonged  mission 
times. 

Both  must  design  and  test  hardware,  se- 
lect, train,  and  test  men  specifically  for  use 
In  a  foreign  environment  We  share  a  com- 
mon need  to  search  fur  new  materials  and 
new  techniques. 

We  both  need  a  vast  array  of  talent  and 
equipment  not  only  to  do  the  Job  but  to 
carry  on  the  research  which  is  prerequisite. 

Both  pit  man  against  danger,  confront 
him  with  unknowns,  and  both  say  "No"  to 
the  physical  barriers  that  we  face.  Both 
will  ultimately  enrich  our  life  on  this  planet 

After  the  first  Mercury  flights  the  recur- 
ring question  was.  "Wliat  was  It  really  like?" 
And  we  answered  a  thousand  times,  "It  was 
great,  beautiful,  exhilarating  a  hell  of  a 
thrill."  The  truthful  answer  Is  that  we  got 
up  In  the  morning  and  went  to  work. 

Now  after  the  sea  lab  operation  the  ques- 
tion most  frequently  asked  of  me  is,  "which 
Is  more  exciting,  more  hi\zardous — better? 
Check  one  "  A  comparison  is  possible,  a 
choice  is  not.  There  Is  no  need  to  pit  man 
in  space  against  man  in  the  sea.  One  is  a 
superbly  sophisticated,  glamorous  effort,  and 
Its  imp.ict  has  set  this  country  on  Its  next 
hundred  years  course.  It  ranks  currently  be- 
tween God  and  motherhood.  The  other  Is  a 
newly  legitimatized  child  represented  by  a 
nucleus  of  50  dedicated  men  working  with 
mall  order  equipment.  In  marginal  conditions 
using  outmoded  techniques. 

Now  when  I  tell  you  we  got  up  In  morning 
In  sea  lab  and  went  to  work,  you'd  better 
believe  it.  I  have  never  worked  as  hard  or  as 
long  but.  on  the  other  hand,  never  has  there 
been  for  me  as  much  personal  satisfaction 
as  there  was  during  ^he  entire  sea  lab  opera- 
tion. We  knew  we  were  doing  a  good  Job 
and  there  was  a  mood  of  cheerfulness  and 
willingness  to  work  that  made  everyone  give 
his  best.  A  lot  of  this  has  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  divers  are  a  very  special  breed. 
The  profession  calls  for  more  guts  and  moti- 
vation than  any  other  I  know.  I  wanted 
to  say  to  them,  you're  magnificent.  I  respect 
and   admire   you.   I'm   proud   to   be   one   of 


you — but  I  figured  only  Gregory  Peck  would 
do  that. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  one  day  In  an  aqua- 
naufs  life  Is  like.  First,  forget  all  you've 
seen    of    Lloyd    Bridges'    underwater    world 

Sea  lab  waters  are  not  like  that.  They  are 
dark,  and  dirty,  and  cold.  We  don't  relish 
these  conditions  but  we  realize  that  most 
of  the  waters  of  the  world  are  not  warm, 
clear,  and  Inviting.  And  we  know  that 
these  are  the  surroundings  to  which  man 
must  adapt  himself  and  his  equipment  if 
he  is  to  prove  he  can  live  and  work  in  the 
sea. 

Preparation  for  a  dive  Is  a  lengthy  process. 
To  don  the  easily  torn  sponge  rubber  wet 
suit,  the  knife,  the  watch,  compass,  depth 
gage,  weight  belt,  helmet,  face  mask,  flip- 
pers and  breathing  apparatus  requires  per- 
haps 45  minutes.  More  time  Is  required 
to  assemble  the  tools  and  equipment  he  will 
use.  Still  more  is  required  for  a  last  minute 
recap  of  the  dive  plan.  It  Is  necessary  to  do 
this  because  as  soon  as  a  diver  and  his 
buddy,  both  Intelligent,  cooperating,  com- 
municative human  beings,  step  through  that 
hatch  and  enter  the  water  world  they  be- 
come mute  and  essentially  deaf.  Their  vo- 
cabularies are  reduced  to  less  than  a  dozen 
words,  spoken  only  with  raised  fingers  or 
tiic  rap  of  a  knife  hilt  against  a  gas  bottle. 
A  diver's  most  urgent  cry — Mayday— can  be 
uttered  only  with  four  fingers  or  four  raps 
and  the  raps  don't  carry  very  far. 

We  desperately  need  a  research  program 
dedicated  to  the  development  of  a  reliable 
diver  to  diver  communication  system  that 
does  not  encumber  him  with  wires  and  does 
not  compromise  the  performance  of  his 
breathing  apparatus. 

The  divers  will  spend  their  first  10  to  15 
minutes  in  the  water  working  against  the 
clock  on  delicate  assembly  tasks  and  intri- 
cate two-hand  coordination  tests.  These, 
as  well  as  measures  of  whole  body  strength, 
are  done  pre-  and  post-dive.  In  the  water.  In 
an  attempt  to  measure  the  degradation  of 
man's  performance  during  long  exposure  to 
cold  water. 

Once  these  tests  have  been  accomplished 
they  can  get  on  with  their  work.  This  can 
consist  of  any  number  of  tasks  related  to 
the  ocean  sciences,  salvage,  rescue,  marine 
biology,  geology,  sound,  and  light  propa- 
gation. Installation  of  marine  weather  instru- 
mentation, logistics  and  maintenance  of  un- 
derwater equipment.  By  and  large  this  work 
is  done  with  ordinary  tools  that  can  be  found 
in  any  mechanic's  toolbox  and  with  equip- 
ment that  works  well  on  dry  land  but  In- 
variably develops  some  aliment  after  im- 
mersion in  salt  water.  We  need  to  devote 
more  human  engineering  talent  to  the  de- 
velopment of  special  equipment  and  tools 
for  use  In  this  dim,  weightless,  corrosive 
world. 

If  the  diver's  work  carries  him  into  water 
much  deeper  than  his  habitat,  his  suit  Is 
compressed  by  the  increased  pressure  unlll 
It  becomes  paper  thin  and  loses  nearly  all  its 
thermal  insulation  properties,  and  he  gets 
cold  faster.  I  have  .seen  men  shudder  with 
an  amplitude  of  4  Inches  from  the  cold. 

We  need  to  develop  a  suit  that  does  not 
tear  easily  as  It  does  now  but  still  provides 
a  good  thermal  barrier  regardless  of  depth 
We  need  to  develop  a  reliable  thermostat- 
ically heated  suit  and  ultimately  we  need  to 
develop  and  adapt  the  liquid  cooled  Apollo 
suit  to  our  use.  The  liquid  flowing  through 
the  garment  could  be  heated  with  a  small 
radioisotope  package  that  wiU  replace  one 
weight  on  a  diver's  belt.  The  astronauts' 
EVA  chest  pack  and  the  divers'  breathing  ap- 
paratus are  a  study  In  contrasts.  Monitor- 
ing the  satisfactory  performance  of  the  lung 
currently  in  use.  Is  purely  subjective,  is  done 
mainly  by  the  diver's  companion,  and  is  lim- 
ited to  watching  whether  bubbles  are  com- 
ing from  the  right  place  or  the  WTong  place. 
It  IS  both  difficult  and  time  consuming  to 
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get  up  the  control  element  properly.  It  gets 
out  of  calibration  easily,  and  is  not  as  re- 
liable as  It  can  be  made.  It  has  many  design 
defects  and  reflects  very  little  of  the  tre- 
mendous advances  recently  made  in  the  field 
of  human  engineering  that  are  so  evident 
In  aircraft,  spacecraft  and  space  age  per- 
sonal equipment. 

The  astronaut  in  flight  faces  a  splendid 
panel  of  Instruments  which  provides  Imme- 
diate and  continuous  evaluation  of  all  the 
components  and  systems  upon  which  his 
security  dei>ends. 

In  addition  he  has  three  shifts  of  eyes  and 
ears  around  the  world  helping  him,  through 
telemetry,  to  check  his  equipment.  The 
diver  In  contrast,  has  little  or  no  Instru- 
mentation in  or  out  of  his  habitat.  And 
when  he  Is  In  the  water  he  Is  alone.  He  and 
his  companion  are  completely  beyond  the 
help  of  any  man. 

We  do  have  some  safeguards.  For  in- 
stance, a  man  can  help  his  buddy  get  back 
home  with  an  extra  mouthpiece  on  his  own 
equipment,  but  the  need  to  give  the  diver 
better  equipment,  more  Instrumentation,  and 
longer  and  deeper  excursion  times  still  exists. 

Our  most  Imaginative  thought  must  focus 
on  the  design  of  the  habitat  and  the  whole 
concept  of  undersea  living.  Man  must  be 
able  to  sever  his  psychological  as  well  as  his 
physical  ties  to  the  surface.  Adaptation  of 
nuclear  power  would  give  us  a  completely 
autonomous,  self-propelled  research  vehicle. 
It  would  avoid  the  many  problems  we  face 
when  we  try  to  handle  a  subsurface  object 
with  a  surface  vessel  and  it  would  open  up 
unprecedented  depth  and  endurance  capa- 
bilities. 

The  Sealab  II  habitat  was  luxurious  In 
many  respects  with  larger  portholes  and  wall 
to  wall  carpeting,  but  we  are  not  served  well 
by  a  cylindrical  design.  We  need  more  room 
In  the  diving  station,  this  was  our  worst 
bottleneck.  We  need  telescoping  legs  to  help 
us  level  It  on  uneven  terrain,  separate  lab- 
oratory areas  away  from  traffic  and  cryogenic 
oxygen  storage. 

Meanwhile,  back  with  the  aquanaut.  He 
reenters  his  topside  world  not  in  a  15-mlnute 
blaze,  but  by  purging  his  body  slowly  and 
•ometimes  painfully  In  a  decompression 
chamber.  A  man  remaining  at  650  feet  must 
wait  6  days  to  step  outside  the  chamber. 

In  Houston  we  have  the  free  world's  largest 
altitude  chamber,  capable  of  accepting  the 
entire  lunar  excursion  module,  command 
module  and  service  module  at  one  time. 

For  undersea  work  we  have  a  scattering  of 
small  pressure  chambers  around  the  coun- 
try. One  goes  to  800  feet.  We  need  a  2.000- 
foot  capability  now  with  a  large  water-fllled 
compartment  which  will  allow  us  to  evaluate 
the  immerslble  equipment. 

It  must  be  capable  of  being  presstirized 
with  helium,  argon  or  other  rare  ga,8es  as 
the  need  arises,  and  In  It  we  need  to  study 
the  effects  on  man  of  very  high  pressures. 
Does  he  slow  down,  become  sluggish?  What 
cellular  changes  occur?  How  are  his  organic 
functions  altered?  A  marriage  of  cellular 
chemistry  and  definitive  physiological  and 
psychological  studies,  which  Is  so  badly 
needed,  could  center  around  a  deep  sub- 
mergence center  with  a  high  pressure  faculty 
such  as  this.  Accurate  measures  of  caloric 
Intake  and  metabolic  rates  could  be  n:utde 
and  valuable  Information  can  be  gained  by 
men  interested  In  hyperbaric  medicine.  Per- 
haps the  chamber's  most  Impwrtant  use 
would  be  In  the  study  of  Inert  gas  uptalte 
»nd  elimination  by  the  human  body.  We 
must  have  a  better  understanding  of  this 
before  we  really  begin  to  understand  tiie 
decompression  and  narcosis  problems  you've 
heard  so  much  about. 

Tm  convinced  the  press  and  TV  sold  the 
•pace  program  to  the  world.  One  of  my 
chief  regrets  Is  that  we  could  not  bring  beck 
better  photographic  documentation  for  you 
but  the    light   level    and    visibility    around 
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Sealab  Just  didn't  permit  It.  These  pictures 
would  have  been  of  great  value  In  attracting 
young.  Intelligent,  hard-driving  men  into 
our  group  of  50. 

The  disparity  between  the  equipment  used 
by  aviators  and  divers  Is  Incredible,  but 
pilots  are  a  very  powerful  group,  Irrltatlngly 
so  at  times.  Nevertheless  they  have  com- 
plained and  fought  for  the  innovation  and 
safety  precautions  that  this  program  needs 
now  If  It  Is  to  move  out  of  the  "gee  whiz, 
we  did  It"  stage. 

I  know  the  talent  Is  out  there.  I  know 
there  are  men  looking  for  a  field  to  which 
they  can  commit  their  lives. 

I  thought  a  great  deal  about  talking  to  you. 
I  respect  your  knowledge  of  the  Ideas  and 
p>ollcle8  of  this  country.  I  can  understand 
your  frequent  dissatisfaction  with  things 
as  they  are,  and  I  admire  your  talent  for 
putting  It  Into  words.  I  wanted  very  much 
for  you  to  have  something  more  to  remember 
after  you'd  had  lunch  and  listened  to  our 
presentation  In  addition  to  our  concrete  list 
of  needs — something  Intangible. 

I  think  It  narrows  down  to  a  basic  feeling 
among  the  participants  In  these  modern  sus- 
tained exp>eriments.  We  want  more  than 
remaining  alive.  We  cry  to  Industry  "make 
It  better,  make  It  last  longer,  make  It  easier 
to  operate."  After  the  feeble  beginnings  of 
pushing  body  and  mind — figuring  out  a 
way  to  beat  the  odds — we  always  want  more. 
It  Is  not  an  uncommon  trait  among  men. 

An  airplane  that  bears  this  Nation's  em- 
blem, a  spacecraft  that  carries  the  colors  of 
our  country  around  the  globe  and  a  U.S.  re- 
search vessel  embarking  on  a  mission  in  the 
depths  of  the  world's  oceans,  must  be 
stamped  superb.  The  resources  to  make 
them  so  are  here  In  this  country.  I  don't 
want  anything  but  the  best. 


LEFTIST  WRECKING  CREW 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post,  there  ap- 
peared a  colimin  written  by  Evans  and 
Novak,  under  the  title:  "Inside  Report." 
The  subtitle  is:  "Leftist  Wrecking  Crew." 

This  column  presents  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  some  very  interesting 
information  about  the  tactical  opera- 
tions that  are  taking  place  among  those 
who  are  taking  exception  to  the  course 
of  action  followed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  a  great  majority  of  the 
Members  of  Congress,  the  members  of 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  members  of 
the  National  Security  Council. 

This  column  describes  the  organiza- 
tion that  has  now  been  assembled  to 
wreck  the  course  of  action  followed  by 
the  President  and  to  endanger  the  secu- 
rity of  our  Nation  and  to  promote  the 
expansion  of  communism  in  southetLst 
Asia. 

I  read  from  the  column: 

Only  a  vague,  confused  dream  last  sum- 
mer, the  drive  to  weld  far  left  organizations 
Into  a  p>olltlcal  front  Is  reaching  alarming 
reality. 

The  short-term  plan  is  to  Intimidate  liberal 
Democratic  Congressmen  who  back  President 
Johnson  on  Vietnam  by  running  leftists 
against  them  this  fall. 

But  more  troubling  to  the  Democratic 
Party  Is  the  long-tema  campaign,  worked  out 
at  a  secret  meeting  of  leftist  leaders  In  Chi- 
cago January  8  and  9.  It  was  decided  not 
only  to  help  the  scattered  1966  candidates  of 
radicals  but  to  build  a  nationwide  political 
organization  in  1968,  1970,  and  beyond. 

This  organization,  assembled  at  the 
Chicago  meeting.  Is  already  in  operation. 
It  is  already  making  attacks  upon  Mem- 


bers of  Congress  who  are  sincerely  of  the 
belief  that  the  security  of  our  coimtry 
will  be  endangered  if  the  Communists  are 
permitted  to  march  on  and  on  in  their 
endeavor  to  conquer  the  world. 

The  article  goes  on  to  establish  three 
points  in  the  program. 

Point  1  Is: 

A  national  newsletter  entitled  "The  Alli- 
ance of  New  Politics. "  edited  by  Arthur  I. 
Waskow,  a  leftist  Intellectual  In  Washington. 

Point  2  Is: 

A  "money  bank"  to  finance  the  1966  wreck- 
ing op>eratlons  plus  long-range  planning. 
The  Chicago  timetable  called  for  raising 
$100,000  within  6  weeks,  another  9100,000  by 
March  1  and  $300,000  more  by  June  1  for  a 
total  of  $600,000. 

With  regard  to  point  2,  the  leftist 
wrecking  crew  contemplates  destroying 
at  the  polls  those  Congressmen  who  have 
sincerely  formed  the  judgment  that  our 
country  must  act  If  It  Is  to  preserve  it- 
self from  the  constant  advancement  and 
movement  of  the  Communists. 

Point  3  Is  : 

A  "body  bank"  of  500  student  militants  to 
participate  in  a  training  school  this  sum- 
mer. They  would  be  the  nucleus  of  a  na- 
tional leftist  organization  to  grow  over  the 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  but  conclude 
that  this  is  not  only  a  matter  of  imped- 
ing what  seems  to  be  a  substantial  ma- 
jority opinion  as  to  the  course  that 
should  be  followed  in  South  Vietnam,  but 
It  Is  positively,  even  though  these  leftists 
may  not  so  intend,  a  program  to  help  the 
advance  of  world  communism. 

It  is  one  thing  to  discuss  among  our- 
selves what  course  shall  be  followed.  It 
is  one  thing  to  criticize  our  Govern- 
ment. But  these  critics  never  utter  one 
word  of  denunication  or  criticism 
against  what  the  Communists  are  do- 
ing. We  read  about  alleged  brutalities 
committed  by  our  men.  We  read  de- 
nunications.  But  never  do  we  see  a  word 
describing  the  brutality  and  the  tor- 
tures which  are  perpetrated  by  the  Com- 
munists on  the  innocent  people  of 
South  Vietnam. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  we  had 
better  take  cognizance  of  this  leftist 
wrecking  crew.  Those  individuals  who 
are  now  in  the  Congress,  and  possess  the 
courage  to  express  their  honest,  unpop- 
ular judgment,  will  find  themselves  op- 
posed by  leftists  aiming  to  destroy  them 
at  the  px)lls.  My  belief  is  that  those  left- 
ists will  fall;  but  it  is  necessary  that  the 
intention  of  the  people  of  our  Nation  be 
called  to  the  program  that  is  In  progress. 

I  have  here  another  column,  written 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop,  which  also  ap- 
peared In  the  February  7  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post.  It  discusses  the  pro- 
posal of  General  Gavin  that  we  remain 
In  South  Vietnam,  but  withdraw  all  of 
our  strength  from  the  Interior  and  con- 
centrate it  on  the  shores  of  South  Viet- 
nam. I  have  not  heard  General  Gavin 
speak,  but  the  word  Is  current  that  he 
Eulvises  that  we  pull  all  of  our  troops  and 
equipment  from  the  Interior  and  estab- 
lish certain  enclaves  along  the  shore. 

Mr.  Alsop  points  out  the  dangers  of 
such  a  course ;  and  I  believe  what  he  says 
is  worthy  of  serious  consideration.    I  am 
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In  accord  with  the  views  which  he  ex- 
presses. I  am  not  a  military  man.  but  I 
cannot  help  but  fear  that  If  we  surrender 
the  body  of  South  Vietnam  to  the  Com- 
munlstA  and  retain  only  beachheads 
along  the  shore,  It  will  be  only  a  matter 
of  time  until  the  Oommunists  will  feel 
that  their  strength,  having  absolutely  an- 
nihilated the  Interior,  is  adequate  to 
challenge  us  on  the  shore.  And,  of 
course,  the  further  query  is  raised :  If  we 
retire  to  the  shores  and  establish  beach- 
heads, what  will  become  of  the  indige- 
nous military  force  In  South  Vietnam? 
What  will  become  of  the  550.000  men 
whom  they  have  on  the  battlefield,  who 
are  giving  daily  of  their  lives  and 
strength  In  this  fight  to  preserve  free- 
dom? 

If  we  pull  out  from  the  interior  and 
establish  beachheads,  this  tremendous 
support  of  550,000  men  will  be  gone. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  by  Evans  and 
Novak,  under  the  Utle  "Leftist  Wrecking 
Crew."  and  the  column  of  Joseph  Alsop, 
written  under  the  title  "General  Gavin's 
Dlenbienphus,"  both  from  today's  Wash- 
ington Post,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   tb«   WMbington  Poat.  Feb.  7.   1966] 
IHBZDB  R^>obt:  Lxmvr  Wkxcking  Crxw 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
Only  a  vague,  confused  dream  last  sum- 
mer, the  drive  to  weld  far  left  organizations 
Into  a  political  front  Is  reaching  alarming 
reality. 

The  short-term  plan  Is  to  Intimidate  lib- 
eral Democratic  Congressmen  who  back  Pres- 
ident Johnson  on  Vietnam  by  running  left- 
ists against  them  this  fall. 

But  more  troubling  to  the  Democratic 
Party  Is  the  long-term  campaign,  worked  out 
at  a  s«cret  meeting  of  leftist  leaders  in  Chi- 
cago January  8  and  9.  It  was  decided  not 
only  to  help  the  scattered  1966  candidates  of 
radicals  but  to  build  a  nationwide  political 
organisation  in  1068.  1970,  and  beyond. 

What  this  amounts  to  is  a  leftist  wrecking 
crew  Injecting  a  sinister  new  element  Into 
American  politics.  The  message  to  liberal 
Democrats  la  clear.  Take  an  anti-Commu- 
nist foreign  policy  stance  and  we  will  drive 
you  out  of  office — even  If  It  means  splitting 
the  liberal  vote  and  thus  electing  a  Repub- 
lican. CoBoelvably,  a  weak-wllled  liberal  or 
two  wUl  crumple. 

The  first  target  has  been  selected.  He  Is 
lUpresentattve  JxrvnT  Corxlam.  of  Cailfor- 
ola,  and  he  la  definitely  not  crumpling.  A 
liberal  Democrat  with  a  9&-percent  ADA  rat- 
ing last  year.  Cohxlan's  sin  Is  support  of  iii. 
Johnson  In  Vietnam — and  he  Is  not  backing 
down  before  hysterical  demands  of  constitu- 
ents in  the  Oakland-Berkeley  area  (including 
a  demand  that  President  Johnson  be  Im- 
psMbed). 

Oonsequently,  Cokblan  has  an  opponent 
for  reelection:  Robert  Scheer.  a  bearded  edl- 
t£>r  of  the  leftist  "Ramparts"  magazine  and 
an  articulate  apologist  for  the  Communist 
Vletcong.  Scheer  cannot  beat  Cohtlan  In 
the  Democratic  primary,  but  he  plans  to  run 
as  an  Independent  in  November  with  the  un- 
derlying Intent  of  electing  a  conservative 
Republican. 

OOKXUur's  district  is  probably  sajfe  enough 
to  wltbatand  this  challenge,  but  he  Is  taking 
no  chances.  He  has  asked  prominent  party 
figures  (Including  Postmaster  Oeneral  Law- 
rence P.  O'Brien)  to  speak  for  him. 


The  far  left  has  more  vulnerable  targets 
than  CoHBLAN.  A  leftist  labor  leader  named 
Sid  Lens  may  run  a  third-party  campaign 
against  Democratic  liberal  Senator  Pawl 
DocoLAS  who  faces  the  political  challenge 
Of  his  life  from  Ullnols  Republican  Charles 
Percy.  The  left  Is  looking  for  a  radical  to 
oppose  freshman  DemocraUc  Representative 
Wes  VrviAN.  elected  from  a  heavily  Republi- 
can district  In  Michigan  ajid  shaky  even  In  a 
two-man  race.  Veteran  Douglas  and  new- 
comer Vivian  could  pay  for  their  Vietnam 
policy  by  electoral  defeat 

All  this  fits  with  the  Chicago  meeting  of 
a  month  ago  On  hand  were  such  leaders 
of  the  new  left  as  Stokely  Carmlchael  of  the 
Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee (SNCC)  and  Paul  Booth  of  the  Students 
tor  a  Democratic  Society  ( SDS ) 

Similar  gatherings  at  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif,  (last  summer  I.  and  Washington  I  last 
fall)  bogged  down  In  haggling.  But  the 
Chicago  session  slcirted  the  Issue  of  whether 
Communists  should  be  excluded  (though 
Scheer  ha,s  welcomed  Communists  to  his 
campaign  sgainst  Cohfxan).  Prom  Chicago 
evolved  a  three-point  program 

Point  1.  A  national  newsletter  entitled 
"The  Alliance  of  New  Politics."  edited  by 
Arthur  I.  Waskow.  a  leftist  Intellectual  In 
Washington. 

Point  2.  A  "money  iMink"  to  finance  the 
1966  wrecking  operations  plus  long-range 
planning.  The  Chicago  timetable  called 
for  raising  $100,000  within  6  weeks,  another 
•100.000  by  March  1  and  $300,000  more  by 
June  1  for  a  total  of  $500,000. 

Point  3.  A  "body  bank"  of  500  student 
militants  to  participate  in  a  training  school 
this  summer.  They  would  be  the  nucleus 
of  a  national  leftist  organization  to  grow 
over  the  years. 

These  are  no  mere  pipedreams.  The  Chi- 
cago meeting  discussed  ttsslgnment  of  field- 
men — Paul  Albert,  a  lieutenant  of  left-wing 
Rep.  Phil  Burton  of  California,  for  the  West 
Coast  and  Larry  Goodwin,  who  formerly  ran 
the  now  defunct  Texas  Liberal  Coalition,  for 
Texas. 

If  this  operation  can  pick  off  .i  Cohelan. 
a  Vivian  or — biggest  game  of  all — a  Paul 
Douglas  In  1966,  it  will  fatten  on  its  own 
success  and  expand  in  1968.  For  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  the  time  to  stop  the  wrecking 
crew  Is  now. 

[Prom   the   Washington   Post,   Feb.   7,    1966] 
Mattes  or  Fact:   General  Gavin's 

DriNBlENPHDS 

( By  Joseph  Alsop ) 

Danang. — If  any  place  in  Vietnam  affords 
a  decisive  test  of  Gen.  James  Gavin's  pro- 
posed war  strategy  of  holding  "enclaves  on 
the  coast,"  that  place  is  surely  this  great 
Marine  coastal  base. 

The  results  of  the  test  suggest  that  Oeneral 
Gavin,  like  so  many  other  people,  would  do 
well  to  come  and  have  a  prolonged  look  at 
the  war  before  offering  his  advice  about  it. 
To  see  why  this  Is  so.  you  need  only  add  up 
the  requirements  of  the  Gavin  strategy  here 
at  Danang,  which  Is  by  far  the  largest  and 
the  most  important  of  the  coastal  enclaves 
now  held  by  the  Marines 

Two  Marine  regiments  now  garrison  Da- 
nang. In  the  near  future,  however,  the  able 
and  courageous  Marine  commander.  Maj. 
Gen.  Lewis  Walt,  plans  to  reduce  the  Danang 
garrison  substantially,  so  that  battalions 
can  take  part  in  forward  operations  against 
the  enemy. 

More  Marine  outfits  can  be  released  from 
static  defense,  mainly  because  of  the  cover 
provided  by  General  Westmoreland's  for- 
ward strategy.  General  Walt,  who  dislikes 
static  defense  as  much  as  every  other  good 
soldier.  Is  naturally  eager  to  make  a  larger 
contribution   to   the   forward   strategy. 


But  suppose  the  cover  of  General  West- 
moreland's forward  strateg^y  Is  removed. 
Suppose  that  General  Walt  Is  asked  to  hold 
a  mere  coastal  enclave  centered  on  Danang, 
What  then  will  be  General  Walt's  require- 
ments? As  summarized  by  him,  It  can  be 
authoritatively  stated  that  the  answer  Is  as 
follows: 

First,  General  Walt  will  need  a  Danang 
garrison  of  two  entire  Marine  divisions  In- 
stead of  the  present  two  regiments — or  exactly 
three  times  as  many  troops. 

Second,  General  Walt  will  need  more  ar- 
tillery, including  heavy  artillery  or  contin- 
uous support  from  naval  guns. 

Third,  General  Walt  will  need  U.S.  Govern- 
ment backing  In  taking  substantially  heavier 
casualty  rates  than  are  now  considered  ac- 
ceptable. 

Superficially,  this  may  seem  paradoxical. 
But  General  Gavin  cannot  realize  that  his 
strategy  would  knock  the  vital  South  Viet- 
namese Army  straight  out  ©f  the  war.  for 
rather  simple  political  reasons  which  must 
be  examined  In  another  report.  That  means 
leaving  six  American  and  South  Korean  di- 
visions to  face  the  enemy  alone. 

That  also  means  surrendering  all  the  rest 
of  South  Vietnam  to  the  Vletcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese.  Immediately  after  the 
American  retreat  to  Oeneral  Gavin's  coastal 
enclaves.  And  alas,  this  Is  no  longer  the 
simple  guerrilla  war  that  General  Gavin  evi- 
dently Imagines  It  la. 

The  backbone  of  the  enemy's  power  today, 
without  which  the  guerrillas  would  soon  col- 
lapse, is  a  large  and  formidable  force  of  reg- 
ular troops,  both  Vletcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese. These  regular  troops  are  now  con- 
tained, kept  on  the  run.  and  constantly  sub- 
jected to  grave  attrition  by  General  West- 
moreland's forward  strategy.  But  they 
would  be  automatically  liberated  by  a  retreat 
Into  enclaves  and  a  free  gift  of  all  the  rest  of 
South  Vietnam  to  the  enemy. 

The  units  of  North  Vietnamese  regulars 
now  In  South  Vletnsun  equal  either  four  or 
five  divisions.  The  regiments  and  battalions 
of  the  Vletcong  main  forces  equal  eight  dl- 
vlslons-plus.  In  addition,  there  are  30  Vlet- 
cong provincial  battalions  which  could  soon 
be  transformed  into  main  force  units  If 
they  had  no  further  work  In  their  provinces. 
Add  up  these  figures.  If  the  forward  strat- 
egy should  be  abandoned,  the  enemy  would 
have  available  In  South  Vietnam  alone  an 
offensive  strength  equal  to  about  16  divisions. 
In  these  circumstances,  moreover,  all  of 
South  Vietnam  except  the  enclaves  could  be 
rapidly  organized  for  supply  purposes.  And 
heavy  artillery  and  five  or  six  additional  di- 
visions could  be  brought  down  from  North 
Vietnam.  It  would  then  be  6  divisions  on 
our  side  against  up  to  20  on  the  enemy's 
side. 

Such  would  be  the  enemy's  resources  for 
besieging  General  Gavin's  coastal  enclaves— 
and  no  one  familiar  with  the  course  of  this 
war  can  doubt  for  an  instant  that  the  pro- 
posed enclaves  would  be  under  heavy,  obsti- 
nate, and  bloody  siege  In  a  matter  of  a  few 
weeks  or  months,  General  Walt's  reported 
requirements  of  two  full  Marine  divisions 
to  hold  the  Danang  enclaves  was  based,  it 
Is  understood,  on  a  projected  siege  by  five 
enemy  divisions. 

The  projection  was  conservative  and  w 
was  the  requirement.  It  Is  frightening  to 
contemplate  the  defense  requirement  for  « 
Saigon  enclave,  with  its  far  more  difficult 
geography.  In  short.  General  Gavin's  pro- 
posal unfortunately  turns  out  to  be  one  of 
two  things,  both  mighty  unpleasant. 

It  is  either  a  proposal  to  give  most  of 
the  country  to  the  enemy  while  putting  in 
far  more  American  troops  than  General 
Westmoreland  has  ever  requested.  Or  it  1« 
a  plan  for  a  series  of  coastal  Dlenbienphus 
mitigated  only  by  the  freedom  to  turn  tall 
and  flee  by  sea. 
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BASIC  ISSUES  IN  VIETNAM 

]VIr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
can  deny  that  the  whole  Nation  is  sorely 
troubled  over  the  present  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam. And  these  troubles  stem  as  much 
from  our  seeming  inability  to  find  com- 
mon ground  as  from  the  suffering  and 
bloodshed  that  are  taking  place  there 
now.  There  are  some  who  say  that  be- 
cause we  are  fighting  in  Vietnam,  debate 
should  be  closed  and  we  should  close 
ranks  behind  our  forces  in  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  President,  I  have,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  debate,  held  the  position  that 
we  have  no  national  choice  but  to  main- 
tain a  commitment  In  South  Vietnam, 
and  I  also  believe  that  it  would  be  totally 
foreign  to  the  democratic  process  and 
immensely  damaging  to  the  concepts  of 
freedom  of  thought  and  expression  that 
have  buttressed  our  society  from  its  very 
inception  to  close  off  debate  on  this  issue. 

A  national  debate  on  a  course  of  action 
which  may  well  determine  the  future 
course  of  the  entire  world  is  not  only  fit- 
ting, it  is  Indispensable.  But  it  serves 
no  interest — our  own,  or  that  of  the  free 
world — if  that  debate  deals  only  with 
superficial  questions  which  seem  predi- 
cated on  eventual  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam and  Ignores  the  harsh  facts  of  our 
responsibility.  The  gut  issue — why  we 
are  In  Vietnam — becomes  dangerously 
close  to  being  completely  obscured  If  we 
fail  to  eliminate  in  these  discussions  the 
irrelevant,  the  wishful  thinking,  the  pro- 
crastinating. Let  us  stick  to  the  facts. 
Let's  keep  the  emphasis  where  it  belongs. 

Many  of  the  problems  around  which 
debate  has  centered  in  recent  weeks  seem 
to  me  to  be  of  tactical  as  opposed  to  stra- 
tegic importance,  and,  while  each  deci- 
sion may  have  some  bearing  on  the  con- 
duct of  affairs  in  a  particular  location 
or  toward  the  achievement  of  a  particular 
objective,  they  have  little  or  no  bearing 
on  the  single  concept  from  which  every- 
thing else  must  follow — why  we  must 
stand  firm  in  Vietnam. 

This  decision  has  been  made,  and  I 
think  correctly  so,  in  the  afiQrmative; 
but.  of  course,  the  issue  is  not  closed  once 
the  decision  is  made.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  does  not  serve  the  purposes  of 
free  and  open  debate  when  some  protag- 
onists attempt  not  to  confront  the  main 
decision  but  rather  to  erode  its  edges 
and  blunt  its  direction  by  a  whole  series 
of  discursive  arguments  which  question 
the  efficiency  or  efficacy  of  a  tactic  or  a 
battle  plan  or  of  the  response  or  lack  of 
response  of  diplomatic  maneuvers  in  any 
one  of  a  hundred  areas.  With  this  line 
of  attack,  these  critics  seek  to  discredit 
our  objective  by  implying  that  alleged 
failures  in  execution  somehow  make  the 
ultimate  objective  less  desirable  and  less 
worthy  of  our  efforts. 

One  of  these  marginal  aspects  of  na- 
tional debate  has  concerned  itself  with 
the  question  of  how,  whether,  and  when 
JO  conduct  a  dialog  with  the  National 
Uberation  Front.  I  detaUed  to  the  Sen- 
ate last  week  documentation  which  sup- 
ports the  charge  that  the  National  Lib- 
eration FYont  is  nothing  more  or  less 
^  a  creature  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Government  in  Hanoi  and  I  do  not  wish 
»  belabor  that  point  today.    What  I  do 


wish  to  belabor  is  the  fact  that  a  dis- 
cussion of  credentials  of  this  group  is 
completely  beside  the  point  and  off  the 
track  of  where  our  concern  should  be 
centered — our  commitment  in  Vietnam. 

Another  superficial  area  of  discussion 
these  past  few  weeks  has  been  the  ques- 
tion of  the  resumption  of  bombing  across 
the  17th  parallel.  Again,  this  should 
command  our  concern  only  on  a  tactical 
level.  It  has  no  bearing  on  our  ultimate 
commitment  in  this  area. 

Personally,  I  support  the  President's 
decision  not  only  to  resume  bombing  but 
to  limit  it  in  tactical  ways  as  one  which 
represents  the  best  of  a  bad  lot  of  choices 
regarding  the  effort  to  minimize  supply 
and  reinforcement  of  the  Vletcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  regulars  in  South 
Vietnam.  But  even  before  the  renewal 
and  since,  it  seems  evident  that  whatever 
bombing  raids  have  been  made  on  North 
Vietnam  have  been  so  restrained  and  so 
selected  as  to  make  it  conspicuous  to  any- 
one willing  to  look  at  the  facts  that  we 
are  still  seeking  to  keep  every  door  open 
for  peaceful  settlement.  But  in  the  final 
analysis  it  would  not  make  any  difference 
to  our  main  objective  if  bombings  had 
continued  without  a  lull  or  if  the  lull  were 
to  continue  indefinitely,  for  this  decision 
is  made  on  an  analysis  of  Issues  which 
do  not  affect  our  primary  concern  in 
the  Par  East. 

A  similar  issue  is  the  hue  and  cry 
raised  over  whether  or  not  we  have  re- 
acted with  hospitality  and  dispatch  to 
the  alleged  peace  feelers  from  Hanoi. 
The  harsh  truth  of  the  Issue  is  that  there 
has  been  to  date  not  a  single  expression 
directly  or  indirectly  in  any  form  what- 
soever from  any  official  sources  in  North 
Vietnam  and  Peiping.  Again  I  believe 
that  those  who  accuse  the  administration 
of  duplicity  in  its  reaction  to  these 
alleged  peace  feelers  are  indulging  in 
deceptions  which  are  most  difficult  to 
understand.  But  here  again  I  also  be- 
lieve that  the  issue  of  the  reahty  of  these 
peace  feelers  is  not  the  issue  on  which  we 
should  stand  or  retreat  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Similarly,  I  cannot  believe  that  con- 
cern over  the  possibility  that  our  actions 
will  trigger  the  entry  of  Red  China  into 
this  conflict  can  be  put  forward  as  a 
legitimate  reason,  perhaps  excuse  would 
be  a  better  word,  for  ending  our  partici- 
pation in  Vietnam.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  ever  limit  our  willingness  to  defend 
the  rights  of  others  to  those  situations 
where  success  is  guaranteed  and  where 
there  exists  no  serious  threats  to  spread- 
ing conflict  with  the  potential  of  engag- 
ing us  to  the  limit  of  our  resources.  It  is 
not  suggested  that  I  welcome  or  seek  a 
showdown  with  Red  China — that  is  not 
the  case — but  I  believe  that  this  possi- 
bility is  not  a  valid  reason  for  our  with- 
drawing from  the  Indochina  theater. 
We  are  either  there  because  we  believe 
it  is  fundamental  to  the  national  interest, 
or  we  should  not  be  there.  The  threat 
of  hostility  from  Communist  China 
should  not  become  the  top  priority  yard- 
stick to  apply.  For  once  we  permit  that 
to  take  precedence  over  the  other  ques- 
tion, then,  Mr.  President,  we  lay  ourselves 
open  to  international  blackmail  of  the 
most  dastardly  sort. 


Mr.  President,  a  recent  newspaper 
article  belabors  another  secondary  con- 
cern by  noting  that  in  the  last  year  the 
United  States  had  dropped  more  than  a 
ton  of  bombs  for  each  Communist  under 
arms  In  South  Vietnam.  The  implica- 
tion was  clear  that  the  efforts  of  our  air 
arm  in  Vietnam  were  something  less  than 
effective.  This  may  indeed  be  the  case. 
If  it  is,  this  fact  should  well  concern 
those  of  our  military  and  diplomatic 
missions  whose  job  it  is  to  find  the  best 
tactic  to  achieve  our  ends  in  Vietnam. 
But  the  fact  that  we  have  expended  so 
many  tons  of  twmbs  or  discharged  anj- 
other  form  of  armament  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  primary  question  of  the  Viet- 
namese conflict.  We  should  attempt 
methods  which  are  as  effective  and  as 
humane  as  can  be  achieved  in  the  ugli- 
ness of  war.  but  it  is  a  distortion  to  say 
that  because  a  tactic  succeeds  or  fails 
our  primary  goals  are  hinged  to  that 
success  or  failure.  That  is  so  much  non- 
sense. The  question  is :  What  do  we  have 
to  do  to  achieve  the  goals  that  we  regard 
as  legitimate,  tested  by  our  experiences 
in  history,  measured  by  our  own  judg- 
ments of  what  must  be  restored  in  Asia, 
to  afford  the  best  opportunity  for  a  con- 
structive and  more  peaceable  enterprise 
in  that  troubled  part  of  the  world? 

Another  beside-the-point  argument  we 
hear  is  the  fact  that  we  have,  with  the 
exception  of  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and 
South  Korea,  received  little  in  the  way 
of  direct  help  from  our  friends  around 
the  world.  This  should  not  be  the  cri- 
terion for  judging  the  reasonableness  of 
our  aim  in  Vietnam. 

We  have  made  this  decision  on  the 
basis  of  what  Is  best  for  our  national 
interests,  for  the  interests  of  the  South 
Vietnamese,  and  for  the  interests  of  free- 
dom and  the  chance  to  develop  stability 
around  the  world.  None  of  these  factors 
is  in  any  way  affected  by  the  willingness 
of  others  to  take  on  these  burdens  and 
obligation.  If  they  are  right  and  proper, 
as  I  believe  they  are,  we  would  welcome 
support  from  anyone  who  extends  it,  but 
should  persevere  alone  if  necessary. 

A  final  example  of  the  line  of  reason- 
ing which  I  think  is  irrelevant  to  the 
main  issue  is  the  contention  among  some 
that  the  Communists  relaxed  their  ac- 
tivities during  the  holiday  cease-fire  and 
that  somehow  we  had  not  adequately  re- 
sponded to  that  relaxation.  The  sad 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  holiday 
season  saw  no  relaxation  in  the  Vletcong 
attacks.  Prom  December  24,  1965.  to 
January  20.  1966.  the  eve  of  the  New 
Year's  cease-fire  period,  3.728  Viet- 
cong-lnitlated  Incidents  took  place  in 
South  Vietnam.  Included  in  these  were 
79  armed  attacks,  including  1  of  regi- 
mental size  and  8  of  battalion  size;  2,411 
acts  of  terrorism  and  harassment;  and 
362  acts  of  sabotage.  During  the  4-day 
New  Year's  cease-fire,  a  peace  initiated 
by  the  Vletcong,  the  same  forces  con- 
ducted 100  incidents  against  friendly 
personnel,  including  62  against  American 
forces,  29  against  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces,  and  9  against  South  Korean 
forces.  These  facts  indicate  that  wishful 
thinking  is  the  main  ingredient  in  the 
contention  that  a  lull  occurred  over  the 
holiday  period.    Certainly,  we  should  be 
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alert  for  any  Indication  from  North  Viet- 
nam that  they  are  willing  to  restrict  or 
redi)oe  the  scale  of  this  conflict  and  in 
such  caM  It  would  be  entirely  proper  for 
us  to  reply  In  kind,  but  here  again  our 
sucoeases  or  failures  in  this  context  are 
not  and  cannot  be  used  as  excuses  to 
terminate  our  efforts  entirely.  There  are 
many  other  arguments  advanced  at 
various  times  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
used  not  in  an  effort  to  Improve  our 
tactical  or  diplomatic  abilities  to  carry 
out  the  day-to-day  activities  of  the  con- 
flict, but  rather  to  suggest  that  our  whole 
effort  in  Vietnam  is  unwise  and  should 
be  terminated. 

One  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that 
some  of  those  who  peddle  these  ques- 
tions, who  raise  these  doubts,  are  really 
using  them  to  cloak  a  far  deeper  Intent 
on  their  part,  and  that  is  to  get  out,  to 
forfeit,  to  surrender  a  responsibility 
which  was  thrust  ui?on  us  not  by  our  own 
dolnK,  not  by  our  own  choosing,  but 
largely  by  force  of  the  history  of  our 
time. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  this  Is 
not  a  suggestion  that  anything  goes  in 
South  Vietnam  as  long  as  we  are  trying 
to  obtain  our  ultimate  objectives.  It  is 
a  necessity  that  a  continuing  review  of 
all  our  activities  at  all  levels  take  place 
in  order  that  we  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  our  potentials  and  of  the  commit- 
ment in  men  and  materials,  both  for 
military  and  economic  purposes,  that  can 
be  achieved.  We  also  should  take  care 
that  the  tactical  decisions  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  our  resolve  and  our  commit- 
ment and  that  we  keep  our  objectives 
clearly  In  mind  at  all  times.  But  these 
decisions  and  the  type  of  supervision 
necessary  to  police  these  activities  Is  at 
an  entirely  different  level  than  that 
which  points  Itself  to  the  basic  funda- 
mental reason  for  a  commitment  with 
portents  as  far-reaching  as  those  in- 
volved In  our  decision  to  stand  firm  In 
South  Vietnam. 

In  all  fairness,  after  listening  to  some 
of  the  critldsins  which  have  been  ped- 
dled about,  I  must  say  that  we  have  a  far 
more  complex  and  difficult  question  in 
Betting  up  negotiations  among  Senators, 
in  setting  up  a  conference  among  critics 
of  the  American  scene,  than  in  establish- 
ing the  source  of  a  legitimate  or  a 
formidable  repository  of  power  on  the 
other  side  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  certain  basic  considerations 
which  entered  into  our  original  decision 
to  resist  the  expansion  of  Communist  in- 
fluence over  South  Vietnam.  It  Is  impor- 
tant for  any  continuing  discussion  of  our 
Vietnamese  commitment  to  keep  not  only 
these  basic  considerations  well  In  mind, 
but  to  also  project  any  analysis  of  a  con- 
flict In  Indochina  on  the  full  screen  of 
global  poUUcs. 

It  U  clear  that  Vietnam  is  an  insepa- 
rable part,  but  only  a  part,  of  what  we 
]}ave  been  doing  over  the  last  20  years 
since  the  end  of  hostilities  in  World  War 
IL  World  War  n  was  almost  unique  In 
the  history  of  wars,  since  the  emergence 
of  Western  clvUlsatlons  as  a  domestic 
force  in  the  world,  since  it  almost  com- 
pletely upset  the  traditional  balance 
struotures  of  the  world  to  an  extent  far 


surpassing  that  of  any  other  conflict.  In 
that  war  three  great  nations.  Germany. 
Italy,  and  Japan,  were  destroyed,  and 
their  considerable  holdings  and  their 
spheres  of  influence  were  put  on  the 
auction  block  for  the  bidding  of  those 
who  still  had  resources  to  devote  to  filling 
this  power  vacuum. 

And  this  war  not  only  stripped  the 
vanquished  of  their  power  and  posses- 
sions, but  left  two  of  the  victors.  England 
and  Prance,  so  depleted  of  manpower  and 
resources  that  they  could  no  longer  sus- 
tain their  historical  roles  In  maintaining 
a  balance  of  power  around  the  world. 

After  this  great  conflict,  demonstrat- 
ing as  it  did  the  arrival  of  the  Industrial 
revolution  In  the  Far  East,  there  no 
longer  existed  the  certainty  that  if  power 
were  balanced  in  Europe,  that  balance 
would  extend  around  the  globe  to  the 
colonial  possessions  of  the  European 
powers  concerned.  If  stability  and  peace 
were  to  be  restored  to  the  world,  a  new 
balance,  based  upon  the  realities  of  post- 
war life,  would  have  to  be  struck.  In  the 
Far  East  we  saw  the  withdrawal  of  the 
English,  the  French,  and  the  Dutch  from 
positions  of  power.  And  the  conflict 
which  now  occupies  us  is  the  direct  result 
of  the  death  of  the  colonial  system. 

As  the  world  faced  up  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  reconstructing  itself  after 
World  War  II,  the  transition  became  a 
process  of  establishing  a  balance  as  the 
result  of  unhappy  divisions  of  the  exist- 
ing power  centers  in  the  world.  Such 
divisions  took  place  in  Berlin  and,  in- 
deed, across  all  Germany,  and  along  the 
38th  parallel  in  Korea.  I  think  it  prob- 
able that  this  same  process  will  ulti- 
mately occur  along  the  17th  parallel  in 
Vietnam. 

In  meeting  the  challenge  of  bringing 
stability  to  the  post-war  world,  the  policy 
of  our  country  from  the  outset  has  been 
determined  by  the  necessity  of  preserv- 
ing this  temporary  status  quo — which  is 
a  contradiction  in  terms  illustrating  that 
these  accommodations  to  the  power 
struggle  are  but  a  chapter  in  the  on- 
going diplomatic  history  of  the  world — 
against  erosion  by  the  aggression  which 
has  always  been  waiting  to  fill  any 
power  vacuum. 

Thus  we  committed  ourselves  in  Berlin 
at  the  time  of  the  blockade  and  again  in 
Korea  to  establish  the  sanctity  of  that 
division  of  a  nation  victimized  by  war, 
and  now  in  Vietnam,  where  the  issues 
are  similar,  if  more  complex. 

The  history  of  man  has  been  the  his- 
tory of  a  search  for  lasting  peace.  And 
as  we  study  history  it  becomes  apparent 
that  to  date  man's  limitations  have  led 
him  to  develop  as  the  only  substitute  for 
International  anarchy  and  war.  the  con- 
cept known  as  the  balance  of  power. 
After  World  War  n.  two  nations  emerged 
possessing  the  capability  to  reshape  the 
balance  of  the  world — the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Russia,  even  be- 
fore she  adopted  her  present  form  of 
government,  has  followed  a  historic 
concept  of  national  expansion  which  is 
based  on  its  sissessment  of  the  strength 
and  weaknesses  of  the  world  at  the  mo- 
ment. More  than  a  century  ago.  Lord 
Palmerston  in  Britain  very  aptly  ana- 
lyzed this  policy  of  the  Russian  Bear  In 


terms  which  apply  today.  He  said  that 
the  Russians  follow  a  diplomatic  policy 
of  constant  probing  and  pressing  out- 
ward along  their  own  periphery.  When 
these  probes  met  no  resistance,  the  Rus- 
sians broke  through  and  extended  their 
holdings,  but  where  they  were  resisted, 
they  stopped  short  and  moved  on  to  per- 
haps return  to  the  same  spot  when  the 
resistance  might  have  relaxed  its  vigi- 
lance. 

So  what  Lord  Palmerston  said  in  1865 
is  true  in  1965.  whether  it  comes  from 
Moscow  on  the  one  hand  or  Peiping  on 
the  other. 

Thus,  even  as  we  sought  to  exercise  the 
responsibility  that  England  had  exer- 
cised previously,  we  tried  to  establish  a 
balemce  of  power.  We  sought  It  when  we 
offered  the  Soviets  Marshall  aid  without 
strings,  when  we  offered  to  share  our 
atomic  secrets  with  her  without  strings. 
It  did  not  work.  All  we  received  was  an- 
other "nyet,"  another  "no." 

In  our  attempts  to  establish  a  new  bal- 
ance of  power,  we  have  pursued  two  basic 
policy  lines.  One  is  a  trust  in  the  uti- 
lization of  international  cooperation 
where  it  Is  effective.  The  second  policy 
line  is  the  stopping  or  challenging  of 
the  thrust  of  Communist  expansion,  even 
at  the  risk  of  war.  These  risks,  never 
taken  lightly,  began  in  Iran  in  1946. 
They  were  ably  described  and  carried  out 
by  President  Tnmian  in  Greece  and  Tur- 
key in  1947,  and  again  in  Berlin  in  1948. 

This  pursuit  of  stability  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  as  Winston  Churchill  said 
after  the  Berlin  crisis,  if  the  United 
States  had  acted  this  time  as  she  did  in 
1918,  Russia  would  be  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Europe  today.  What  Churchill 
said  was  that  because  of  the  willingness 
of  the  United  States  to  risk  war  in  behalf 
of  peace.  Russia  was  stopped  in  Berlin. 
In  fact,  one  can  recast  the  consequences 
of  American  policy  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet 
Union  and  measure  its  success  in  the 
past  20  years. 

Nothing  more  graphically  makes  the 
point  than  to  trace  with  a  piece  of  chalk 
on  the  globe  where  there  Is  a  firm  line, 
from  Esistem  Europe  above  Turkey  and 
Greece.  Iraq  and  Iran.  Pakistan  and  In- 
dia— almost  to  the  China  Sea. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  problems  we  now  face  in 
southeast  Asia  are  considerably  different 
than  the  problems  we  have  faced  In  Eu- 
rope because  the  people  of  Europe  had  a 
culture  similar  to  ours,  long  history  of 
self-government,  and  a  high  level  of  eco- 
nomic attainment.  On  the  other  hand, 
Asia  is  best  characterized  by  citing  the 
disruptive  forces  which  have  so  hindered 
all  attempts  to  find  solutions  to  the 
sources  of  problems  endemic  to  the  area. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  confusing 
power  striiggles  created  by  the  retreat  of 
colonialism.  We  have  the  drive  for  in- 
dependence and  the  full  fiowering  of 
nationalism  of  all  varieties  and  of  aU 
levels  of  conviction.  And  now  on  top  of 
this  we  have  the  Slno-Soviet  split  which 
has  greatly  complicated  the  exercise  of 
diplomacy  and  economic  development  in 
that  area. 

All  of  these  factors  plus  a  horde  of 
minor  problems  caused  by  tribal  and  cul- 
tural mlsimderstandings  and  language 
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blocks  plus  a  lack  of  modem  economic 
development  all  combine  to  bring  about 
a  factionallzation  of  the  power  of  the 
area  and  as  a  result  the  further  confusion 
of  the  power  struggle  of  the  world. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  balance  in 
Asia  remains  inseparable  from  the  bal- 
ance of  the  world.  How  well  we  can 
strike  that  balance  will  determine  our 
chances  of  attaining  peace.  As  the  sit- 
uation now  stands,  southeast  Asia  re- 
mains the  most  significant  area  of 
indecision  concerning  the  balance 
which  must  be  drawn  around  the  world. 
This  is  the  area  which  has  for  centuries 
played  an  historic  role  in  the  balance  of 
power  even  though  the  battles  and  deci- 
sions took  place  in  other  areas  of  the 
globe.  For  the  resources  of  this  area, 
Japan  started  World  War  II  as  she 
sought  to  establish  her  right  to  help  de- 
cide world's  balance  and  to  substitute  a 
new  style  of  colonialism  for  the  existing 
situation. 

This  area  has  great  strategic  impor- 
tance and  great  economic  importance. 
It  Ues  across  the  main  commercial  ar- 
teries between  East  and  West.  It  out- 
flanks India  to  its  west  and  thrusts  for- 
ward toward  the  Philippines  and  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  to  the  east  and 
south. 

In  this  area  live  300  million  people. 
In  this  area  are  contained  many  re- 
sources— tin,  rubber,  oil.  and  rice — and 
in  parts  of  this  area  remain  some  of 
the  last  major  underdeveloped  areas  in 
a  land  which  otherwise  teems  with  over- 
population. It  constitutes  what  per- 
haps represents  the  largest  area  of  the 
world  still  outside  the  balance  structure 
at  this  moment. 

While  we  do  not  need  it,  it  would  make 
a  great  difference  to  the  needs  of  China. 
It  represents  a  major  complement  to 
the  shortcomings  of  mankind. 

Now  we  see  in  the  vacuum  which  has 
accompanied  the  end  of  colonial  rule  in 
Indochina  an  attempt  by  the  Commu- 
nist forces  to  extend  their  domination 
through  this  soft  spot  in  the  balance  be- 
tween East  and  West. 

We  have  made  the  determination  that 
in  the  interest  of  peace,  in  the  interest 
of  world  stability,  and  in  the  hope  for 
progress,  we  must  use  our  strength  to 
balance  the  giant  capabilities  of  China 
in  this  area. 

Many  of  us  had  held  the  hope  that  out 
of  the  feiTOent  of  World  War  11  India 
would  emerge  as  the  force  capable  of 
balancing  the  power  potential  of  China. 
The  only  other  nation  with  such  a  capa- 
bility; namely,  Japan,  was  foreclosed 
from  that  role  because  of  her  position 
as  a  defeated  enemy  and  our  distrust  of 
her  because  of  the  recent  hostilities. 

It  became  evident  that  India  was  not 
Koing  to  attain  this  power  position;  and 
since  the  fact  remained  that  China 
possessed  both  monstrous  size  and  power 
capabilities  far  out  of  proportion  to  that 
Of  her  neighbors  in  southeast  Asia,  the 
responsibility  of  acting  as  counterweight 
to  Chinese  power  was  forced  on  someone 
else.  Given  the  nature  of  power  posi- 
tions in  southeast  Asia.  China's  neigh- 
oors  have  limited  alternatives  of  either 
joining  the  Chinese  under  the  threat  of 
lorce  or  of  continuing  an  independent 
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existence  t>ehind  a  wall  of  resistance 
capable  of  turning  back  the  power  of 
China.  Given  the  history  of  southeast 
Asia,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
second  alternative  Is  preferable  to  most 
of  these  small  Asian  nations. 

And  this  brings  us  back  to  the  point 
that  in  the  world  there  is  but  one  nation 
capable  of  making  the  kind  of  commit- 
ment, both  military  and  economic,  to 
contain  mainland  China,  and  that  na- 
tion is  the  United  States  of  America. 

History  by  now  should  have  taught  us 
the  irrevocable  lesson  that  the  sooner 
aggression  is  stopped,  the  lower  the  price 
for  its  containment  and  the  more  favor- 
able the  consequences  of  resistance. 

In  the  1930's.  the  world  passed  point 
after  point  after  point  where  the  aggres- 
sor could  have  and  should  have  been  held. 
We  should  know  that  as  the  incidents 
progressed  the  price  of  calling  a  halt 
increased  and  thereby  the  difficulties  of 
making  that  decision.  These  aggressions 
began  in  Manchuria  in  1931.  and  inci- 
dents took  place  in  the  Rhineland  in 
1935.  in  Ethiopia  in  1936,  and  again  at 
Munich  in  1938. 

And  we  in  the  United  States  who  had 
thrown  away  our  option  to  participate 
in  these  far-reaching  decisions  learned 
at  great  price  that  the  cost  of  appeasing 
an  aggressor  with  someone  else's  terri- 
tory was  a  world  war.  Likewise,  the  cost 
of  appeasing  the  Chinese  now  with  some- 
body else's  real  estate  most  likely  would 
mean  world  war  m.  It  is  important  that 
we  learn  this  dear  lesson  from  history 
as  the  great  British  historian  Arnold 
Toynbee  said.  "History  repeats  itself  only 
when  man  makes  the  same  mistakes  over 
again." 

We  do  not  have  to  repeat  history  to 
learn  from  it. 

Unhappy  and  unsatisfying  as  the  at- 
tributes of  this  kind  of  conflict  remain, 
they  will  become  worse  rather  than  bet- 
ter. This  is  the  first  war  we  have  ever 
fought  on  television,  and  this  in  itself 
distorts,  sensationalizes,  and  frightens. 
The  reporting  of  this  war  is  almost  en- 
tirely on  one  side.  We  cannot  get  hon- 
est, studied  reportorial  service  from  the 
other  side,  and  this  tests  our  mettle. 
This  measures  our  maturity  or  lack  of  it 
in  terms  of  understanding  why  we  must 
fight.  But  these  should  not  become  ex- 
cuses for  pulling  out,  nor  should  they, 
nor  dare  they,  soften  the  determination 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  to  see  the 
action  through  as  a  matter  of  our  firm 
policy  position. 

I  can  imderstand  the  pressures  that  are 
brought  to  bear  on  Senators.  We  all  are 
exposed  to  them.  But  it  is  my  judgment 
that  the  Members  of  this  body,  in  ques- 
tions of  foreign  policy,  were  sent  to  this 
body  to  lead,  not  to  weigh  our  mail;  to 
stand  tall  in  the  national  Interest,  and 
not  to  respond  to  the  intimidations,  the 
emotions,  or  the  understandable  fears  of 
those  to  whom  this  conflict  has  taken  on 
a  persorial  basis. 

Those  apprehensions,  deeply  rooted  as 
they  are  In  the  heart  and  the  soul,  are 
present  for  all  of  us,  I  dare  say.  But  we 
have  been  placed  in  a  role  of  responsi- 
bility in  a  nation  that  has  been  com- 
pelled to  lead  the  free  world,  and  they 
constitute  obligations  really  above  per- 


sonal feelings  or  misglvinigs.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  national  interest  must  take 
precedence  in  this  instance.  I  believe 
that  we  in  this  body,  are  capable  of 
rising  to  those  heights. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  determine.  Mr. 
President,  once  and  for  all,  what  our  pri- 
orities really  are  in  Vietnam.  As  we 
establish  those  priorities,  let  us  give  them 
the  order  of  precedence.  Let  us  give 
them  the  center  of  the  stage.  Let  us 
Kive  them  the  heart  of  the  argument  that 
they  command  and  require  if  we  are  to 
resolve  the  divergencies  and  uncertain- 
ties and  answer  the  great  question  being 
raised  and  resolve  the  great  doubts  that 
trouble  a  nation  seeking  the  path  to 
peace. 


PROJECT  SIMPATICO 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Government  Research,  and  as  one 
who  has  recently  traveled  extensively  in 
South  America,  I  wish  to  address  myself 
briefly  to  Project  Simpatico,  now  in  the 
news  from  Colombia. 

The  New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  carried  a  story,  datellned  Bo- 
gota. Colombia.  February  5.  headlined, 
"  'Simpatico'  Issue  Stirs  Colombians," 
with  a  subhead.  "U.S.  Study  Project 
Arouses  Criticism  in  Legislature."  Sim- 
ilar stories  were  carried  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun  and  the  Washington  Star. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  an  article  published  in  the 
New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

fSee  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
essence  of  the  stories  was  that  a  research 
project  financed  by  the  U.S.  Defense  De- 
partment had  caused  "widespread  con- 
cern" and  "parhamentary  debate"  and 
attacks  on  the  United  States  in  Colom- 
bia. The  facts  of  this  particular  mat- 
ter— and  they  are  unclassified — raise 
some  very  basic  U.S.  policy  questions  for 
which  Congress  should  help  find 
answers. 

Last  year  the  US.  Government  spent 
$32  million,  which  is  an  unclassified  fig- 
ure, in  the  field  of  social  science  and  be- 
havioral science  research  in  foreign 
countries.  The  money  was  spent  through 
the  Defense  Department.  State  Depart- 
ment, and  through  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  with  the  highest 
percentage  having  been  spent  through 
the  Defense  Department.  This  figure 
does  not  include  other  U.S.  agency 
research  in  foreign  countries  nor  in- 
house  governmental  expenditures  to  sup- 
port the  research  contracts. 

Project  Simpatico  grew  out  of  studies 
being  made  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Army  by  the  special  operations  re- 
search office  of  American  University. 
begun  in  fiscal  year  1963-64  on  the  sub- 
ject of  civic  action  of  the  local  military 
organizations  in  Latin  American  coun- 
tries 

The  impetus  for  the  program  came 
from  the  United  States  and  probably 
jointly  from  the  American  University 
group  and  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
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At  the  beginning,  no  field  work  In  Latin 
American  countries  was  done,  but  the 
work  was  principally  In-house  type  of 
research  and  study. 

The  special  operations  research  oCBce 
of  American  University  Is  a  well  known 
and  well  respected  research  organization 
which,  according  to  its  published  bul- 
letin, carries  on  research  "to  support 
Army  missions  which  involve  relation- 
ships between  U.S.  personnel  and  indig- 
enous persons  of  other  cultures,  or  which 
involve  U.S.  miUtary  efforts  to  Influence 
the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  indigenous 
persons,  or  the  form  and  characteristics 
of  their  military  and  related  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  system." 

I  am  Informed  that  the  scientific  pur- 
pose of  Project  Slmpatico  is  to  determine 
how  effective — or  ineffective — the  public 
service — civic  action — projects  of  the  Co- 
lombian Army  have  been  In  improving 
the  lot  of  the  villagers  In  which  the 
United  States  has  an  Interest  through  the 
military  assistance  program.  The  types 
of  mlUtary  civic  action  projects — and 
civilian  communal  action  projects  of 
other  agencies  of  the  Colombian  Govern - 
ment — being  studied  include  medical 
care,  road  building,  and  water  supply 
services  provided  to  rural  villagers. 
Their  evaluation  necessarily  includes  as- 
sessing how  development  related  motiva- 
tions and  attitudes  of  the  people  have 
been  affected.  Are  the  people  more 
favorably  inclined  toward  the  changes 
required  for  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment, and  toward  the  government  and 
the  military  as  change  agents  attempting 
to  assist  that  development?  What  are 
the  desired  characteristics  of  change 
agents?  I  am  further  Informed  that  in- 
terview questionnaires,  designed  to  tap 
these  factors,  were  concurred  In  by  the 
United  States  and  Colombian  Govern- 
ments before  their  field  use. 

Initially  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Guatemala 
had  been  tentatively  suggested  as  typi- 
cal countries  where  field  research  might 
be  conducted.  Honduras  was  also  con- 
sidered. Eventually,  Colombia  was  se- 
lected for  the  research  field  work. 

A  specific  research  contract  was  let 
for  this  particular  project  to  the  Special 
Operations  Research  Office  of  American 
University.  The  contract  was  in  the 
amount  of  $180,000.  The  contract  was 
to  run  from  March  1965  through  March 
1966. 

Concurrence  of  the  country  team  in 
Colombia  was  asked  for  and  received. 
Through  the  Ambassador,  concurrence 
of  the  Colombian  Government  was  pro- 
posed and  concurrence  was  given  In  June 
1965. 

American  University  then  entered  into 
a  contract  on  or  about  Augiist  1.  1965, 
with  a  group  called  National  Research 
of  Colombia.  This  group  was  to  be  paid 
$88,000  and  was  to  be  responsible  for  the 
collecting  and  translating  of  data  gath- 
ered In  the  field.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  local  group  was  and  is  an 
existing  marketing  information  research 
agency  and  does  work  for  business  orga- 
nizations generally. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
before  work  was  started  and  after  con- 
currence of  the  Colombian  Government, 
contact  was  made  with  three  Colombian 


ministries,  that  an  advisory  committee 
was  formed  in  the  country  with  the  min- 
istries represented,  and  that  all  infor- 
mation collected  is  to  be  furnished  joint- 
ly to  the  Colombian  Government  and  to 
the  American  University  group.  In  Oc- 
tober of  1965  a  dispute  developed  be- 
tween the  research  contractors  and  some 
of  those  hired  to  do  research.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  dispute,  two  of  the  researchers 
were  discharged.  Thereafter,  other  re- 
searchers resigned. 

None  of  this  information  had  caused 
any  local  disturbance  until  now.  Par- 
liamentary elections  in  Colombia  are 
scheduled  for  March. 

After  the  discharge  and  resignation  of 
local  researchers,  another  group  of  14 
were  employed  for  this  purpose  by  the 
local  research  contractor,  and  research 
was  started  in  December,  still  to  be  fin- 
ished in  March. 

The  U.S.  Army  apparently  has  an 
open-end  contract  with  the  Special  Op- 
erations Research  Office  of  the  American 
University  and  have  for  some  time  been 
Interested  in  the  whole  concept  of  civic 
action,  as  to  its  effectiveness  and  whether 
or  not  it  is  working. 

The  Operation  Camelot  affair  in  Chile, 
which  caused  considerable  stir  last  year, 
was  in  the  same  general  field  except  that 
it  was  to  be  a  complete  study  of  a  single 
country — Chile — to  work  out  a  predic- 
tive type  model  of  a  Latin  American 
country,  involving  all  the  socioeconomic 
factors,  change,  revolution,  and  so  forth. 
This  research  project  was  in  the  final 
planning  stage  at  the  time  It  became  a 
newspaper  story  in  Chile  and  was  there- 
after dropped 

As  a  result  of  the  newspaper  publicity 
on  Operation  Camelot.  the  President  of 
the  United  States  wisely  instituted  new 
procedures,  and  by  letter,  dated  Augu'it 
23,  1965.  ordered  that  "no  government 
sponsorship  of  foreign  area  research 
should  be  undertaken  which  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  State  would 
adversely  affect  U.S.  foreign  relations." 
As  a  result  of  this  directive  from  the 
President,  a  Foreign  Affairs  Research 
Council  was  established,  the  Chairman 
of  which  is  the  Director  of  Intelligence 
and  Research  in  the  State  Department, 
Mr.  Thomas  L.  Hughes.  The  job  of  this 
organization  as  stated  in  a  speech  by 
Mr.  Hughes  at  Hamilton  College.  Octo- 
ber 21,  1965.  entitled.  "Scholars  and 
Foreign  Policy:  Varieties  of  Research 
Experience. '  is  to  screen  government- 
sponsored  research  in  foreign  countries 
for  possible  foreign  policy  damage  be- 
fore the  research  work  is  begun. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  that  speech 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  2.i 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  these  new  procedures.  In 
the  Instance  of  Project  Slmpatico,  they 
at  least  made  certain  of  the  approval 
of  the  country  team  In  Colombia  and  the 
concurrence  of  the  local  government  was 
first  obtained,  both  of  which  were  sadly 


lacking  In  the  Operation  Camelot  situa- 
tion. 

At  the  time  of  Camelot  affair,  there 
was  a  similar  research  project  under- 
way in  another  Latin  American  country 
which  was  suspended  at  the  request  of 
the  local  goveriunent  because  of  the 
Operation  Camelot  publicity  and  is  now 
scheduled  for  possible  future  discussions 
as  to  its  renewal.  This  project  wsis  also 
on  civic  action  of  the  local  military  or- 
ganization, particularly  as  to  efforts  by 
them  for  resettlement  of  Indian  people. 
This  project  was  also  being  carried  on 
by  the  American  University  organization 
and  the  contract  figure  was  budgeted  at 
$121,000. 

The  facts  surrounding  Project  Slm- 
patico, and  the  $32  million  expenditure 
last  year — with  similar  expenditures  this 
year — in  research  In  the  behavioral  and 
social  sciences  In  foreign  countries  by 
this  Government  raise  several  rather 
serious  questions,  some  of  which  cannot 
now  be  answered,  but  for  which  answers 
should  be  forthcoming  from  the  Congress 
and  the  administration. 

I  think  we  can  profit  from  Project 
Slmpatico  by  giving  serious  study  to  some 
basic  policy  questions. 

First,  is  the  large  expenditure  for  be- 
havioral and  social  science  research  in 
foreign  countries  justified? 

I  agree  with  a  recent  statement  by 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  when  he 
told  a  congressional  committee  that  're- 
search has  become  indispensable  to  the 
intelligent  formulation  and  Implementa- 
tion of  foreign  policy."  Secretary  Rusk 
has  rightly  acknowledged  the  contribu- 
tion that  the  social  and  behavioral  sci- 
ences can  make  to  foreign  policy  and  has 
welcomed  the  increased  interest  of  other 
governmental  departments  in  social  and 
pohtlcal  research  and  foreign  affairs. 
However,  even  with  the  newly  established 
Foreign  Affairs  Research  Council,  It  is 
evident  that  there  Is  no  Institutionalized 
procedures  for  checking  on  and  deter- 
mining the  justification  for  individual 
projects.  The  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Research  Council,  Mr.  Thomas 
L.  Hughes,  who  is  also  the  Director  of 
InteUigence  and  Research  In  the  State 
Department,  recently  so  stated.  In  a 
speech  at  Hamilton  College  on  October 
21.  1965,  Mr.  Hughes  pointed  out  that 
there  are  limitations  upon  the  authority 
of  his  new  function  as  follows: 

Third,  the  procedures  will  clearly  state  the 
belief  that  the  sponsoring  agency  Is  the 
best  Judge  of  a  project  related  to  Its  mission. 
We  have  no  Intention  of  second-guessing 
any  other  Government  agency.  Its  views  a« 
to  the  value  of  a  study  will  be  taken  fully 
Into  account.  Our  review  will  not  mean 
State  Department  endorsement  of  a  project; 
rather  the  purpose  Is  limited  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  damage  to  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. •  •  •  Sixth,  and  most  Important,  the 
responsibility  for  the  wise  expenditure  of 
research  funds  remains  in  each  agency  under 
tCe  authority  of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. The  State  Department  has  not  be- 
come, and  does  not  wish  to  be.  the  controller 
for  Oovemment  foreign  affairs  research. 

Mr.  Hughes  also  points  out  that  his 
office  distinguishes  between  two  kinds  oi 
research.  He  points  out  that  proposed 
research  supported  by  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Defense,  and  Intelligence  agencies 
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requires  screening  and  prior  approval, 
while  all  other  Government  agencies, 
such  as  the  major  domestic  departments 
or  the  basic  research  agencies,  need  only 
inform  his  ofiice  of  proposed  research 
projects,  and  no  prior  approval  Is  re- 
quired. 

He  makes  further  distinction  In  grants 
made  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  Con- 
gress should  take  an  Interest  In  estab- 
lishing institutionalized  administrative 
procedures  for  independent  review  and 
determination  of  the  value  and  justifica- 
tion of  each  foreign  research  project  and 
for  continuing  surveillance  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  research  being  conducted,  Its 
management  and  administration. 

Second,  It  seems  to  me  that  Congress 
should  provide  for  "clvlllanizing"  all 
types  of  contract  research  being  done  In 
foreign  countries. 

Speaking  to  this  last  point,  just  last 
fall,  in  the  company  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  LMr.  Bayh],  I 
made  extensive  travels  to  and  studies  of 
four  Latin  American  countries — Chile, 
Peru,  Argentina,  and  Brazil.  In  each 
of  these  countries,  I  found  a  great  need 
to  civilize  the  entire  American  image  In 
Latin  America.  As  a  result  of  my  study 
of  these  countries  last  year  and  of  Proj- 
ect Slmpatico  most  recently,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  social  science  research  In 
other  countries  should  be  under  civilian 
authority  and  control. 

Senator  Bayh  and  I  talked  in  each 
country  and  city  with  the  President, 
principal  cabinet  officers,  parliamentary 
leaders,  U.S.  State  Department,  Peace 
Corps  and  AID  personnel,  student  lead- 
ers, opposition  party  leaders  and  average 
citizens.  I  came  away  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica immensely  depressed,  because  I  felt 
that  the  image  of  the  United  States  held 
by  the  average  person  in  the  countries 
I  visited  was  an  erroneous  and  damaging 
one.  A  great  percentage  of  the  people 
In  those  coimtries  mistakenly  feel  that 
American  policies  are  dominated  by  the 
Pentagon.  Many  feel  that,  while  we 
profess  to  be  interested  in  democratic 
governments  and  democratic  Institu- 
tions, we  actually  feel  a  closer  affinity  for 
military  organizations  and  dictatorships. 

This  is  obviously  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion. But.  when  I  sought  to  correct  it. 
I  found,  over  and  over  again,  that  I  was 
confronted  with  the  Operation  Camelot 
type  of  argument.  Now,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  with  Project  Slmpatico,  we  have 
not  helped  to  correct  that  erroneoiis  im- 
pression or  clear  up  that  mistaken  image 
of  our  country  in  Latin  America,  but 
have  added  to  the  arguments  of  those 
who  seek  to  propagate  that  mistaken  be- 
lief In  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Latin 
America. 

I  feel  there  is  no  reason  why  the  bulk 
of  the  $32  million  we  spent  last  year  In 
other  countries  in  this  field— or  similar 
expenditures  this  year — should  be  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  budget. 
Such  foreign  research  expenditures— by 
direct  appropriation  or  by  transfer  of 
funds— must  be  placed  under  Institu- 
tionalized civilian  control. 

As  a  result  of  the  publicity  over  Proj- 
ect Slmpatico.  once  again  we  must  re- 
mind ourselves  of  the  potential  damag- 


ing result  of  foreign  research  financed  by 
the  United  States  in  the  behavioral  and 
social  sciences. 

We  must  understand  the  pressing  need 
in  Latin  America  to  correct  our  milita- 
ristic image.  And,  we  must  imderstand 
how  easy  it  is  for  Latin  Americans  to 
associate  U.S.  Government  research  by  a 
military  agency  with  intervention  and 
militarism,  however  erroneously  such 
association  is  made. 

EXKIBIT    1 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  6,   1966] 

SlMPATlCO       ISSUK       STWS       COLOMBIANS U.S. 

STinJY     Project     Arouses     Criticism     in 

Legislatxtre 

Bogota.  Colombu.  February  5. — A  parlia- 
mentary debate  intended  to  gain  suspension 
of  a  research  program  sponsored  by  the 
American  Universities  in  Washington  has 
caused  widespread  concern. 

The  program.  Operacldn  Slmpitlco,  was 
attacked  by  Ramlro  Andrade,  a  leftwlng  rep- 
resentative, on  the  second  day  of  debate  last 
Thursday  as  a  work  of  espionage. 

The  program  began  last  July  to  test  how 
successful  military  and  civic  action  had  been 
in  rural  areas  In  a  lengthy  discourse  before 
a  half-empty  lower  house.  Mr.  Andrade  read 
parts  of  a  questionnaire  that  he  said  was 
employed  by  a  Colombian  research  team 
working  on  the  project.  The  questions  per- 
tained to  civic,  military,  and  clerical  aspects 
of  Colombian  life  In  relation  to  the  rural 
population. 

Mr.  Andrade  referred  particularly  to  ques- 
tions on  whether  the  Colombian  peasants 
were  on  the  side  of  the  Government  or  if 
they  admired  other  leaders. 

QCESTIONNAIRK    NOT    USED 

A  military  questionnaire  purportedly  to 
be  used  In  barracks  to  measure  the  stability 
of  the  Colombian  Army  was  exhibited  to  the 
three  ministers  who  had  been  cited  in  the 
debate.  It  was  stated  that  the  military 
survey  was  not  used  because  the  researchers 
had  objected  to  It.  The  researchers  had 
resigned  from  the  program,  denouncing  it 
to  the  Congressmen. 

Indaleclo  Llevano  Agulrre,  a  historian  and 
representative  from  the  leftwlng  of  the 
UberaJ  Party,  violently  attacked  Operaclbn 
Slmp&tlco.  Its  sole  object,  he  said,  was  to 
obtain  data  for  a  determination  on  sending 
U.S.  marines  to  Colombia  at  a  given  time. 

"The  political  philosophy  behind  investiga- 
tions such  as  Operacl6n  Slmp&tico  is  that 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Army  wants  to 
keep  the  social  order  in  Latin  Anxerica  as  it 
is  today,"  be  said. 

The  Ministers  of  Government,  Defense 
and  Foreign  Relations,  have  been  asked  to 
respond  to  the  accusations  that  the  pro- 
gram violates  Colombian  sovereignty.  They 
have  said  they  will  reply  next  Tuesday. 

It  was  disclosed  unofficially  that  the 
United  States  would  Issue  no  statement  on 
Operacl6n  Slmpitlco  until  the  Colombian 
Government  responds  to  the  Congressmen. 

The  U.S.  Embassy  has  said  the  survey  was 
sponsored  by  the  American  University  In 
Washington  and  carried  out  by  Prof.  Howard 
K.  Kaufman  and  Norman  D.  Smith.  Its  aim 
was  to  determine  how  successful  military  and 
civic  action  had  been  given  in  the  interior, 
the  Embassy  said. 

Professor  Smith,  the  technical  research  di- 
rector of  the  program,  said  in  a  recent  tele- 
phone interview  that  he  was  not  a  secret 
agent,  but  simply  a  college  professor  doing 
a  piece  of  research. 

PART  or  SURVEY   COMPLETE 

American  University  psychologist.  Profes- 
sor Smith  said  that  only  part  of  the  survey 
had  been  completed.  "All  findings  are  avail- 
able to  members  of  the  Colombian  Govern- 
ment who  have  the  approval  of  the  coordina- 
tor of  the  ministries,"  he  said. 


"These  questions  were  written  and  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Kaufman  and  myself,"  he  said. 
"Any  political  survey  or  poll  would  be  offen- 
sive to  some  people,"  he  remarked. 

Some  observers  here  criticized  the  judg- 
ment that  the  American  technical  directors 
of  Operacl6n  Simp&tlco  had  used  In  chooelng 
the  Colombian  researchers  for  the  program. 
The  researchers  were  hired  by  National  Re- 
search of  Colombia,  a  market  research  con- 
cern under  contract  with  the  American  Uni- 
versity professors  who  are  doing  the  study 
for  the  university's  special  operation  research 
office  in  Washington. 

A  qualified  source  said  that  some  of  the 
Colombian  researchers  were  students  and  so- 
cial workers  with  marked  ix>lltlcal  tendenciee 
toward  the  left. 

Aim  or  Program  Explained 
Washington,  February  5. — State  Depart- 
ment officials  have  declined  to  comment  on 
the  charges  against  Operacl6n  Slmp&tlco  In 
the  Colombian  legislature,  but  an  official  s&id 
the  research  project  was  being  carried  out  by 
the  American  University  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  an  intenninlsterlal  committee  of  the 
Colombian  Government. 

COLOMBIAN'S  CHARGE  DENIED 

Officials  of  the  Special  Operations  Research 
Office  of  American  University  have  denied 
charges  that  the  research  project  was  a  form 
of  "ptolitlcal-mllltary  intervention." 

In  telephone  interviews  last  week.  Dr. 
Kaufman  and  Dr.  Greer  said  that  representa- 
tives from  the  Colombian  Ministries  of  Gov- 
ernment, Defense,  and  Foreign  Relations,  sat 
on  a  working  committee  that  reviewed  all  the 
questions  and  data  In  the  study  and  could 
approve  or  disapprove  Its  findings 

The  study  is  financed  by  the  U.S.  Army  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  S80.000.  Its 
aim  is  to  determine  whether  community  proj- 
ects run  by  the  military  in  Latin  American 
countries  can  bring  about  changes  of  atti- 
tude toward  the  government  on  the  part  of 
the  p>eople,  thus  possibly  undercutting  the 
appeal  of  insurgent  movements. 

The  Colombian  legislator,  Romiro  Andrade, 
charged  that  the  results  of  the  investigation 
were  being  sent  directly  to  Washington 
without  control  by  the  Colombian  Govern- 
ment, and  likened  Operacidn  Slmp&tlco  with 
the  Camelot  project. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Star,   Feb.  6,   1966] 

Colombia     Study     Called     Research,     Not 

Spying 

An  American  University  official  said  yes- 
terday that  Operation  Slmpatico.  an  Inquiry 
now  under  way  in  Colombia,  "is  only  re- 
search, not  espionage." 

William  A.  Lybrand,  deputy  director  of 
American  University's  Special  Operation  Re- 
search Office  (80R0)  said  the  new  project 
"was  undertaken  by  the  American  University 
with  the  consent  and  cooperation  of  the 
Colombian  Government  and  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  U.S.  Department  of  State." 

In  Colombia,  Representative  Romiro  An- 
drade has  accused  the  Pentagon  of  having 
financed  the  operation  and  said  that  It  vio- 
lates the  sovereignty  of  Colombia. 

Andrade.  a  representative  of  the  Liberal 
Party's  leftwlng  faction  called  the  investiga- 
tion a  type  of  disguised  political  military 
Intervention  by  the  United  States  in  Colom- 
bia's Internal  affairs. 

He  compared  Operation  Slmpatico  with  the 
Camelot  project  In  Chile  which  was  can- 
celed by  the  Defense  Department  last  sum- 
mer after  widespread  criticism. 

Lybrand  said  in  a  statement:  "SORO  Is 
an  open  facility,  the  majority  of  whose  stud- 
ies are  unclassified.  SORO  has  not  con- 
ducted, nor  will  it  conduct,  any  clandestine 
overseas  research  studies." 

He  described  SORO  as  "an  arm  of  the 
university  under  contract  to  the  Department 
of  the  Army." 
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Lybrand  cald  "SORO's  military  sponaor — 
the  Army"!  Offlce  of  the  Chief  of  Research 
and  Development  haa  requested  of  SORO 
only  reaearcb,  not  espionage. 

"The  types  of  military  civic  action  project* 
being  studied  (In  Colombia)  Include  medical 
care,  road  building,  and  water  supply  serv- 
ices provided  to  rural  villagers  by  the  Colom- 
bian Army;  similar  nonmllltaxy  communal 
action  programs  of  other  components  of  the 
Colombian  Oovemment  are  being  studied  as 

Lybrand  said  "he  had  been  informed  that 
representatives  of  the  Colombian  Govern- 
ment are  expected  to  explain  the  project 
more  fully  In  Bogota  shortly. 

A  State  Department  spokesman  confirmed 
that  the  Department  gave  Its  approval  of 
the  study. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  4,   1966] 

COLOICBIAN   SCOXIS   UNrTKO   STATES   OVZS   SUR- 

TTT — LaciSLAToa  Says  It  Is  Nxw  Ttpi  or 

iMTXaVEN'IlON 

Booori,  Colombia,  February  S. — A  Colom- 
bian legislator  has  accused  the  Pentagon  of 
having  financed  an  investigation  that  vio- 
lates the  sovereignty  of  Colombia. 

The  legislator,  Ramlro  Andrade.  strongly 
criticized  the  study  project,  called  Operation 
Slmpatlco.  In  a  speech  to  the  lower  house. 
The  Investigation  was  designed  to  test  the 
effectlvenees  of  military  and  civic  action  pro- 
gTam«  In  rural  areas. 

Mr.  Andrade  said  "scientific  research  of  this 
nature  constitutes  a  new  type  of  disguised 
political -military  intervention  by  the  United 
States  that  repudiates  our  national  dignity 
and  jeopardizes  relations  between  our  two 
countries." 

POLrriCAL     IfOTTVX     SEEN 

Observers  believe  Mr.  Andrade  is  using  the 
debate  for  political  reasons.  A  congressional 
elecUon  win  be  held  in  Colombia  next  month. 

It  was  noted  In  an  editorial  In  the  news- 
paper EI  Espectador  today  that  the  legislator 
made  frequent  trips  to  Cuba  recently. 

Mr.  Andrade.  a  representative  from  the 
Liberal  Revolutionary  Movement,  a  leftwlng 
faction  of  the  Liberal  Party,  made  a  two  and 
a  half  hour  attack  on  the  activities  of  the 
National  Research  of  Colombia.  He  said  this 
company,  specializing  In  market  research. 
received  a  contract  last  July  from  Prof.  Nor- 
man D.  Smith  and  Prof.  Howard  K.  Kaufman 
at  the  American  University  in  Washington  to 
make  a  study  for  the  Special  Operation  Re- 
search Offlce  of  the  United  States. 

Addreaalng  the  ministers  of  government, 
defense,  and  foreign  relations.  Mr.  Andrade 
said  the  results  of  the  investigation  were 
sent  directly  to  Washington  without  being 
controlled  by  the  Colombian  Government. 
Ha  asked  the  ministers  to  explain  If  and  why 
they  had  endorsed  the  program,  which  was 
carried  out  by  a  team  of  Colombian  re- 
ae«rcb«n. 

KVTDKNCS    PaOMISES 

Nine  roMarchers  resigned  from  the  pro- 
gram several  months  ago,  saying  they  dis- 
agreed with  the  type  of  questions  they  had 
had  to  ask. 

The  Representative  said  he  would  present 
evidence  that  questions  used  In  the  program 
were  aimed  at  obUinlng  military  data  for 
the  Pentagon.  He  referred  to  a  question- 
naire, which,  he  said,  was  to  determine  the 
stability  of  the  Colombian  armed  forces  and 
to  meaaure  the  poesibllltles  of  soldiers  join- 
ing In  a  revolutionary  uprising. 

A  parliamentary  group  composed  of  nine 
R*pr«MntatlTee  has  demanded  an  investiga- 
tion of  Operation  Slmpatlco.  It  represents 
leglalaton  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion. 

Mr.  Andrade  compared  Operation  Slmpa- 
tlco with  the  Camelot  project,  a  study  made 
In  ChUe,  and  Operation  Task  In  Peru.  The 
Camelot  project  was  canceled  by  the  Defense 


Department  last  July  after  widespread  criti- 
cism.. 

Unofficial  sources  said  that  the  U.S.  De- 
fense Department  financed  the  program  here 
at  a  cost  of  tSO.OOO. 

No  Comment  in  Washington 
Washington,  February  8.  -  No  comment  on 
Operation    Slmpatlco    was    available    at    the 
State  Department  tonight. 

(From  the  Evening  Star,  Jan    31,   1966] 

OPERATION  SIMPATICO:   PENTAGON  IN  NEW 

Latin  Row 
( By  Walter  Plncus ) 

Another  Pentagon-sponsored  overseas  so- 
cial science  research  project  seems  headed 
into  a  political  controversy — this  time  In 
the  Latin  American  Republic  of  Colombia. 

Last  June,  a  Chilean  controversy  over  the 
Army's  Project  Camelot  stirred  up  a  storm 
that  put  responsibility  for  all  such  projects 
with  the  State  Department. 

On  Wednesday,  a  committee  of  the  Colom- 
bian Congress  opens  an  investigation  of  Op- 
eration Slmpatlco,  another  Army  project  de- 
signed to  study  the  effect  of  civic  action  pro- 
grams In  developing  more  favorable  civilian 
attitudes  toward  their  governments  and  mil- 
itary forces. 

Like  Camelot — which  was  to  measure  and 
forecast  social  change  in  less  developed  coun- 
tries— Slmpatlco  Is  run  through  the  Special 
Operations  Research  Offlce  (SORO)  of  Amer- 
ican University.  SORO.  in  turn,  Is  financed 
by  Department  of  the  Army  research  funds. 

COLOMBIA  CLEARANCE 

Unlike  Camelot.  however,  the  controversy 
surrounding  Slmpatlco  Is  not  over  a  failure 
to  coordinate  the  overseas  research  project. 
Both  Defense  and  State  were  aware  of  the 
Army-sponsored  undertaking  which,  in  turn, 
was  cleared  in  Colombia  with  that  country's 
Ministries  of  Government,  Defense  and  For- 
eign Relations. 

What  may  provoke  a  major  controversy  is 
the  fact  that  the  Colombian  jjeople  are  un- 
aware of  the  Pentagon's  sponsorship  of  a 
project  that  probes  deeply  Into  living  condi- 
tions In  rural  areas  and  attitudes  toward  the 
Government  and  the  army. 

With  Colombian  congressional  elections 
little  more  than  a  month  away,  a  Colombian 
congressman  from  a  party  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment has  raised   the  issue  of  Slmpatlco. 

Last  week,  according  to  the  New  York 
Times,  he  exhibited  part  of  a  Slmpatlco 
questionnaire  which  contained  such  ques- 
tions as  "If  a  leader  of  the  people  shovUd 
arise,  should  he  be  tall,  short,  white, 
black  armed,  married,  over  40  years  of  age, 
or  under?" 

EMBARRASSING   AIM 

Observers  here  believe  the  public  Inquiry 
into  Slmpatlco  Is  aimed  at  embarrassing  the 
Colombian  Government  Just  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion. 

A  spokeeman  for  the  Colombian  Embassy 
here  hastily  denied  he  knew  Slmpatlco  was 
financed  by  the  US.  Army.  It  was  two  pro- 
fessors from  American  University,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

A  State  Department  official  confirmed  that 
the  U.S.  Embassy  In  BogotA  had  announced 
Slmpatlco  was  sponsored  by  American  Uni- 
versity, without  adding  the  information  that 
the  funds  originated  with  the  Pentagon. 

According  to  officials  at  SORO.  Slmpatlco 
field  work  first  began  In  the  fall  of  1965. 
A  study  group,  called  the  National  Research 
Institute  of  Colombia,  was  formed  with  SORO 
money  Through  It  two  SORO  employees 
hired  a  team  of  Colombian  researchers  to  do 
the  actual  questioning. 

INSUHGENCT    COtJNTXR' 

Aim  of  the  project  was  to  determine  If 
civic  action  projects — those  where  the  Co- 
lombian Army  undertakes  public  works  pro- 


grams within  rural  areas — are  an  efficient 
way  to  counter  the  roots  of  potential  in- 
surgency. U.S.  military  assistance  in  Co- 
lombia has  been  used  to  finance  such  civic 
action  projects. 

The  questionnaires  used  In  the  project  were 
reviewed  both  by  Colombian  and  U.S.  officials 
and  the  data  collected  also  is  made  avail- 
able to  Colombians  as  well  as  SORO  person- 
nel here  In  Washington. 

Data  collection  was  expected  to  be  con- 
cluded in  March. 

Though  the  question  of  military  sponsor- 
ship was  raised  during  last  summer's  Came- 
lot controversy,  it  was  drowned  out  in  the 
overriding  problem  of  clearing  such  projects 
with  foreign  governments. 

Cleared  or  not,  however,  some  American 
University  officials  have  feared  that  their 
work  Is  being  hindered  by  the  increasing 
amount  of  Pentagon  research  being  carried 
on  overseas. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Po- 
litical Science  Association  here,  suggestions 
were  made  that  some  national  academy  be 
established  to  handle  financing  of  all  over- 
seas social  science  research,  thus  insulating 
the   academies   from   the   Pentagon. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  28,  1966] 

American  Research  Program  Assailed 
IN   Colombia 

BOGOTA,  Colombia,  January  27. — A  parlia- 
mentary commission  has  demanded  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  Operation  Slmpatlco.  a 
research  program  designed  to  test  the  effec- 
tiveness of  military  and  civic  action  In  rural 
areas. 

The  Ministers  of  Government,  Defense 
and  Foreign  Relations  have  been  asked  to 
resp)ond  in  Congress  next  week  to  criticism 
by  nine  Representatives  in  the  lower  house 
of  the  activities  of  the  National  Research  of 
Colombia,  a  North  American  study  group. 

The  legislators,  who  represent  a  wide  spec- 
tTum  of  political  opinion,  will  propose  to  the 
Government  that  Operation  Slmpatlco  be 
suspended  on  the  ground  that  it  violates 
the  sovereignty  of  Colombia. 

Ramlro  AndrEide,  a  representative  from 
the  left  wing  of  the  Liberal  Party,  said  In  an 
interview  that  the  group  was  seeking  a  de- 
bate hostile  toward  the  United  States.  The 
purpose  of  the  debate,  he  said,  would  be  to 
investigate  the  project  fully  so  that  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Colombia 
would  not  deteriorate. 

Mr.  Andrade  said  he  and  several  other  Rep- 
resentatives were  approached  last  December 
by  a  nvmiber  of  Colombian  researchers  who 
had  participated  In  the  program  since  It  be- 
gan last  July.  Nine  researchers  from  a  team 
of  about  15  resigned  last  month  from  the  pro- 
gram, saying  they  disagreed  with  the  type 
of  questions  that  were  being  formulated. 

Mr.  Andrade  exhibited  part  of  a  question- 
naire that  contained  such  questions  as:  "If 
a  leader  of  the  i>eople  should  arise,  should 
he  be  tall,  short,  white,  black,  armed,  mar- 
ried, over  40  years  of  age.  or  under?" 

Other  questions  concerning  general  living 
conditions  In  rural  areas  and  some  related  to 
the  Internal  situation  in  the  Colombian 
Army. 

Mr.  Andrade  said  he  had  proof  that  the 
results  of  the  research  were  sent  to  the 
Special  Operation  Research  Office  In  Wash- 
ington, which  was  in  charge  of  the  Camelot 
project,  a  similar  study  made  last  year  In 
Chile  under  the  guidance  of  the  Pentagon. 

The  Defense  Department  canceled  the 
Camelot  project  last  July  after  widespread 
criticism. 

An  official  of  the  VS.  Embassy  said  Opera- 
tion Slmpatlco  was  a  research  project  to 
test  how  successful  military  and  civic  action 
had  been  in  rural  areas.  He  said  the  program 
was  sponsored  by  the  American  University 
in  Washington  and  carried  out  by  Prof  Nor- 
man D.  Smith  and  Prof.  Howard  R.  Kauf- 
man. 
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ExHisrr   2 

[Prom    the    Department    of    State    Bulletin, 

Nov.  8.  1965] 

Scholars  and  Foreign  Policy — Varieties  of 

Research    Experience 

(By  Thomas  L.  Hughes,  Director  of  Intelli- 
gence and  Research)' 
President  McEwen,  members  of  the  Root- 
Jessup  Public  Affairs  Council,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  20  years  ago  I  was  Introduced 
to  the  history  of  philosophy  in  a  class  taught 
by  the  then  Prof.  Robert  McEwen,  of  Carleton 
College,  Minnesota.  Since  then  our  paths 
have  separated,  although  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  our  basic  philosophies  have  not. 
At  any  rate,  when  this  opportunity  came 
to  confront  him  again  after  a  score  of  years, 
I  accepted  your  Invitation  with  appropriate 
trepidation,  worried  that  his  retrospective 
Judgment  tomorrow  morning  might  be  rather 
like  that  absurd  couplet  which  Queen  Vic- 
toria commanded  Tennyson  to  write  com- 
memorating both  the  telegraph  and  the  ill- 
ness of  the  Prince  of  Wales: 

"Across  the  wires  the  electric  message  came; 
He  Is  no  better;  he  is  much  the  same." 

I  suspect  that  It  was  In  that  same  philos- 
ophy class  that  I  was  first  made  aware  of 
some  of  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  set 
for  discussion  tonight.  I  learned  that  In 
404  B.C.  some  energetic  young  men  took 
over  the  government  of  Athens.  Several  of 
them  had  been  students  at  a  local  academy 
of  political  science.  The  Idea  occurred  to 
them  to  appoint  a  distinguished  professor 
of  politics  to  office.  He  accepted.  E'"?  name 
was  Plato.  The  government — that  of  Critlas 
and  the  Thirty  Tyrants — was  one  of  the 
worst  Athens  has  had,  before  or  since.  The 
professor  lasted  only  a  few  months.  An  out- 
raged city  booted  the  government  out  of 
offlce.  Ever  since  there  has  been  a  certain 
magnetic  tension  between  scholars  and 
Btateamen — a  tension  into  the  midst  of 
which,  to  my  surprise,  I  have  lately  found 
myself  inadvertently  prof>elled. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  your  committee 
and  I  compromised  on  "Scholars  and  Foreign 
Policy:  Varieties  of  Research  Experience"  as 
a  title  for  this  lecture.  I  had  been  tempted 
by  others  such  as  "The  Relevance  of  Re- 
search," "The  Researcher  and  the  Re- 
searched." "Research  in  Search  of  an  Audi- 
ence." or  again,  aiming  in  the  direction  of  my 
erstwhile  philosophy  professor,  the  more 
whimsical  question:  "Laocoon:  Research  or 
Foreign  Policy?" 

At  any  rate  you  can  see  that  I  was  deter- 
mined to  talk  about  the  significant  but  ob- 
scure topic  of  research  and  foreign  policy, 
rather  than  opt  for  some  other,  obviously 
more  glamorous,  crisis  that  could  readily 
come  to  mind.  I  had  mixed  motives:  partly 
because  two  famous  sons  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege—EUhu  Root  and  Philip  Jessup — blended 
statecraft  and  scholarship  at  their  rarest  and 
best;  partly  because  yours  was  the  most  re- 
spectable academic  audience  available  when 
the  need  arose  to  speak  to  this  subject;  partly 
because  new  procedures  setting  the  first 
guidelines  for  U.S.  Government  behavior  In 
the  foreign  area  research  field  were  being 
readied  for  release  In  Washington;  and  partly 
because  the  State  Department,  only  fitfully 
adjusting  to  its  reputation  as  a  "bowl  of  Jelly" 
ailed  with  "irrevocably  conventional  minds," 
bas  simultaneously  been  attacked  for  too 
vigorously  disdaining  research. 

I  do  have  a  bona  fide  claim  to  speak.  The 
bureau  which  I  head  traces  its  lineage  at  least 
back  to  the  time  when  Elihu  Root  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  first  modernized  the  Depart- 
ments   archaic    filing    system    in    use    since 

'Root-Jessup  lecture,  made  at  HamUton 
poUege,  Clinton,  N.Y.,  on  Oct.  21  (press  re- 
lease 250) 


1789.  In  otir  presumption  we  like  to  think 
that  Webster's  famous  plea  In  the  Dart- 
mouth College  case  applies  to  oxir  bureau  of 
research  scholars  Just  as  it  applies  to  Hamil- 
ton: "It  is  a  small  college,  but  there  are  those 
who  love  it." 

We  are  a  proud,  happy,  spirited  little  band 
of  350.  and  we  think  of  things  that  would 
astonish  you.  For  Instance,  already  this 
week  we  have  corporately  encompassed  about 
120  old  nations,  discovered  2  new  ones,  esti- 
mated 3  elections,  cast  bets  on  the  comp>06i- 
tlon  of  2  cabinets,  fretted  over  1  unilateral 
declaration  of  Independence  and  another 
mutiny,  noted  the  decline  of  2  new  emerg- 
ing forces  and  the  resurgence  of  1  old 
established  force,  and  discounted  3  abortive 
plots  erroneously  attributed  to  the  CIA. 

We  have  done  our  part  to  sharpen  under- 
standing on  a  variety  of  standard  issues:  e.g., 
which  Juntas  are  good  ones  and  which 
Juntas  are  bad;  where  reunification  Is  a  hope 
and  where  it  Is  a  hindrance;  when  the  case 
for  counterinsurgency  outweighs  the  case 
for  Insurgency,  and  vice  versa;  how  a  coup 
d'etat  may  be  preferable  to  a  coup  de  grace; 
when  confrontation  is  called  for  and  when 
it  gets  in  the  way;  how  to  deescalate  un- 
wanted escalations,  and  how  to  escalate 
wanted  ones;  when  religious  fervor  Is  a  help 
and  when  It  Is  a  headache;  where  building 
bridges  makes  sense  and  where  blowing  them 
up  makes  more  sense;  when  self-determina- 
tion is  morally  Indispensable  and  when  It  is 
not;  why  it  is  sometimes  so  difficult  for  both 
sides  to  engage  at  the  same  time  in  negotia- 
tions from  strength. 

Not  that  we  are  consulted  on  every  foreign 
policy  problem  or  Indeed  on  every  move  that 
the  State  Department  makes.  For  Instance, 
despite  its  relevance  to  research,  we  were  not 
consulted  In  advance  about  Yale  Univer- 
sity's Columbus  Day  publication  of  the  pre- 
Columbian  map  which  so  reassured  Scan- 
dinavia and  offended  the  Mediterranean, 
The  reaction  of  a  monarchist  newspaper  In 
Madrid  rivaled  the  kind  of  protests  we  have 
been  receiving  on  Government  research  proj- 
ects abroad:  Yale's  action,  it  said,  was  "an 
incredibly  belligerent  plan,  prepared  care- 
fully for  some  time,  to  pulverize  the  glory 
of  Spain  in  the  discovery  of  the  New  World 
by  Christopher  Columbus."  The  paper 
added  with  a  kind  of  deductive  logic  only 
appreciated  in  New  Haven  that  "If  the  dis- 
covery of  America  had  been  left  to  the 
Vikings,  there  would  be  no  Yale  University 
today." 

Nor  were  we  consulted  last  week  when  art 
imitated  life  a  little  too  closely  and  9  of  27 
paintings  by  a  surrealist  Belgian  Embassy 
wife  were  taken  away  from  a  special  show- 
ing in  the  State  Department's  exhibition 
hall  for  dealing  too  frankly  with  the  htunan 
anatomy. 

Unfortunately  this  whole  episode  compli- 
cates my  life  even  further.  The  State  De- 
partment's art  critics  and  custodians  are — 
and  hopefully  will  remain — anonymous. 
But  the  Dej>artment's  research  work,  re- 
cently augmented  by  a  new  assignment  of 
certain  quasi-Judicial  functions  in  the  Gov- 
ernment research  field  at  large,  has  publicly 
been  bestowed  upon  me.  Indeed  these 
duties  have  now  become  so  Insistent  that  the 
only  time  I  have  for  art  is  en  route  from 
my  office  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary'  of 
State.  From  an  artistic  point  of  view,  that 
Is  an  eminently  sobering  experience.  You 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  It  largely  consists 
of  a  compulsory  viewing  first  thing  every 
morning  of  your  own  benefactor  and  favorite 
son.  For  as  the  Secretary's  private  elevator 
halts  at  the  seventh  floor.  Its  steel  doors 
automatically  open,  and  there,  unavoidably 
confronting  the  passenger.  In  rich  oils  and 
soft  lighting,  is  the  Honorable  EUhu  Root — 
waistcoat  and  all — a  triumph  of  propriety 
over  all  artistic  waywardness. 


THE   CAST   OF   CHARACTERS 


Consider  EUhu  Root's  description  of  his 
professors  here  on  this  campus  a  hundred 
years  ago: 

"These  professors  were  poor  as  the  world 
goes,  but  they  had  a  wealth  that  money  can- 
not create.  They  loved  their  subjects  and 
were  happy  in  their  work.  They  rejoiced  in 
the  exercise  of  their  powers.  They  were 
content  with  simple  pleasures.  They  filled 
the  atmosphere  about  them  with  an  enthu- 
siasm for  learning  and  literature.  They 
sought  for  truth  as  one  who  strives  in  a 
game.  They  never  talked  or  thought  about 
money  or  investments  or  profits.  They  took 
little  heed  of  all  those  things  for  which  men 
are  striving  and  wearing  out  their  lives  In 
the  marketplaces  of  a  materialistic  civiliza- 
tion." 

Neither  the  euphoria  of  secrecy  nor  the 
temptations  of  affluence  were  operating  In 
this  pas-toral  scene.  There  was  no  security 
curtain  dividing  faculty  meetings  then  be- 
tween the  "cleared  and  the  great  uncleared." 
It  was  long  befca-e  the  coming  of  age  of 
"social  science,"  let  alone  "applied"  social 
science;  long  before  professors  wanted  to 
make  a  difference  in  the  hard,  political 
world;  long  before  "policy  orientation" 
pulled  academic  advisers  Into  Important  na- 
tional events:  long  before  the  three-way  mi- 
gration began  from  campus  to  congressional 
committee  to  executive  branch  offlce  and 
back  again — and  hence  even  longer  stUl  be- 
fore a  member  of  the  Oabinet  would  survey 
the  Washington  scene  and  demand  that  ail 
Ph.  D.'B  be  cleaned  out  of  the  Government. 

Yet  the  statistics  have  continued  to  rise. 
Today  there  are  reputedly  5.000  academics 
In  the  Cambridge  area  alone  who  are  con- 
sultants to  the  Oovemment.  Sixty-five  per- 
cent of  the  total  research  and  development 
expenditure  of  this  country  comes  from  the 
Federal  Government.  92  percent  of  that  go- 
ing for  defense  research.  One  way  or  an- 
other, parts  of  the  Oovemment  itself  have 
now  had  experience  in  dealing  with  substan- 
tially the  whole  range  of  human  endeavor  in 
most  parts  of  the  world — and  this  fact  Itself 
has  become  both  a  stimulus  and  a  magnet 
for  greater  academic  Involvement. 

Few  would  disagree  with  Harold  Lass- 
well's  description  of  the  problem: 

"The  continuing  crisis  of  national  security 
In  which  we  live  calls  for  the  most  efficient 
use  of  the  manpower,  facilities,  and  resources 
of  the  American  p>eople.  Highly  trained  tal- 
ent is  always  scarce  and  costly.  Hence  the 
crisis  poses  the  problem  of  utilizing  our  in- 
tellectual resources  with  the  wisest  economy. 
If  our  policy  needs  are  to  be  served,  what 
topics  of  research  are  most  worthy  of  pur- 
suit? What  manp>ower  and  facilities  should 
be  allocated  to  official  agencies  and  to  private 
Institutions  for  the  prosecution  of  research? 
What  are  the  most  promising  methods  of 
gathering  facts  and  Interpreting  their  sig- 
nificance for  policy?  How  can  facts  and  in- 
terpretations be  made  effective  in  the  de- 
cisionmaking process  itself? 

These  are  the  right  questions,  but  at  best 
we  have  made  uneven  progress  in  answering 
them.  And  along  with  the  progress  have 
come  new  sets  of  problems.  Eispeclally  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months,  some  of  our  leading 
scholars  have  outdone  one  another  in  de- 
scribing the  growing  predicament  of  schol- 
arly research  and  foreign  policy.  "American 
.social  science  Is  in  a  crisis  of  ethics."  says  one 
distinguished  critic.  "Its  motives,  tech- 
niques, and  practitioners  are  falling  Into  dis- 
repute." "The  scholar  and  the  policymaker 
have  become  somewhat  interundistlnguish- 
able."  says  another.  A  third  speaks  of  the 
•Jungular  quality  of  academic  relations  with 
government."  of  the  "corrosion  of  scholarly 
Integrity  and  indeed  identify  in  the  gov- 
ernment-research-university     relationship." 
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still  another  streMes:  "It  1b  In  the  area  of  for- 
eign tLBairu  where  the  academic  conununlty 
and  the  Oovemment  attract  and  repel  one 
another  with  the  moat  vigor." 
»  Let  me  set  up  for  you  a  serlea  of  hypo- 

thetical character!  to  dramatize  the  atmos- 
pheric* currently  »urroundlng  scholars  as 
they  conduct  foreign  area  research .  These 
flctlonal  vignettes  themaelvee  will  serve  to 
euggeat  some  of  the  current  varieties  of  re- 
search experience  aa  they  affect  n.S.  foreign 
policy.  Let  ua  consider  the  varying  per- 
■pcetlTea  aa  seen  from  the  campus,  from 
Waahlngton,  and  from  the  foreign  capital  by 
the  wining  scholar,  the  skeptical  scholar,  the 
university  administrator,  the  eager  bureau- 
crat, the  reluctant  bureaucrat,  the  Oongress- 
man,  the  American  ambassador,  the  overre- 
se&rched  foreigner,  the  foreign  mlnlBter.  the 
foreign  scholar,  and  the  foreign  press. 

TTm  willing  scholar  Is  deeply  convinced 
that  what  the  Oovernment  needs  most  Is 
creative  research  and  that  what  be  needs 
moat  Is  funds.  He  can  bring  to  foreign  pol- 
icy councils  the  best  that  the  academic  world 
can  offer  to  Inform  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
CM  with  better  data,  systematic  analysis,  and 
balanced  assessment  of  probabilities  and 
optioDs.  He  can  help  rescue  policymakers 
from  misinformation,  bias,  intuition,  and 
hunch. 

Thla  wllUng  scholar  glories  in  his  relation- 
ship with  policy  and  action.  Perhaps  he  has 
been  asked  and  decided  not  to  join  the  Oov- 
emment. In  any  case  he  Is  happy  to  stay 
outside  and  help.  He  has  an  active  desire 
for  the  best  oC  both  worlds  and  feels  secure 
In  preserving  his  Integrity.  He  may  or  may 
not  be  caught  up  in  Intramural  contentious- 
ness among  branches  of  social  science.  He 
may  be  one  of  the  behavioral  scientists  who 
feel  that  the  military  services  should  not 
sponsor  behavioral  science  research  under 
any  circumstances.  On  the  other  band, 
especially  If  he  la  devoted  to  large-scale  re- 
search, iM  may  feel  that  the  military  are  the 
beat  poselble  patrons,  that  they  have  a  good 
record  of  not  Imposing  conditions  which 
would  Infringe  on  bis  freedom  of  inquiry, 
and  that  any  Department  of  State  censor- 
ship constitutes  unwarranted  control  over 
this  freedom. 

The  skeptical  scholar  looks  on  academic- 
government  relations  as  at  best  a  trial  mar- 
riage on  both  sldee— -or  even  a  highly  big- 
amous relationship  replete  with  conflicting 
sets  of  loyalties  and  new  obligations  disturb- 
ingly impoaed  on  old,  eatablished  proprieties. 
He  doubts  his  and  his  colleagues'  ability  to 
realst  ofBclal  Influence  on  their  thinking  and 
believes  that  Oovemment-orlented  research- 
era  inevitably  become  more  reeponders  than 
creators.  He  believes  that  when  scholars  be- 
come contractors  or  consultants  to  the  Oov- 
emment. they  tend  to  And  themselves  sup- 
porters of  Oovernment  policy  and  do  not 
ordinarily  feel  free  to  make  basic  criticism 
or  to  suggest  alternatives  outside  the  general 
direction  ot  official  policy.  Some  of  the 
akeptlcal  scholars  would  draw  their  per- 
sonal permissible  limit  of  Involvement  at 
the  Peace  Corps:  others  would  go  so  far  as 
to  Include  State. 

The  skeptical  scholar  Is  for  "freedom  of 
thought"  and  whatever  self-interest  that 
protects.  He  worries  about  the  abuses  of 
research.  He  is  susplclotu  of  Oovernment 
Influence  on  the  allocation  of  research  ef- 
forts. He  notes  that  proponents  of  compet- 
ing policy  positions  Inside  Oovernment  at- 
tack and  counterattack,  wielding  their  own 
social  science  researches  and  corroding  the 
concept  of  objective  research  In  the  process. 
He  may  be  deeply  concerned  about  the  effects 
of  careless  research  abroad — not  only  be- 
ca\Me  It  embarrasses  the  U.S.  Oovernment 
and  the  academic  community  but  also  be- 
cause It  dries  up  his  own  access  to  foreign 
contacts  and  reduces  his  own  acceptability 
oversees.  And  as  a  flnal  affront,  abroad  he 
finds  himself  suspected  of  being  in  the  Oov- 


ernment's  secret  employ  anyway,  despite  all 
his  protestations  of  Innocence. 

The  university  administrator  has  a  per- 
spective all  his  own.  "In  general  the  gov- 
erning need  In  American  academic  life  is 
for  more  reading  and  research,  not  less," 
said  Dean  McGeorge  Bundy  In  September 
1960,   In  his  waning  months  at  Harvard. 

"Our  best  universities  •  •  •  have  never 
had  a  better  patron  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  Its  best.  •  •  •  Certainly  all 
large-scale  financial  support  creates  dangers 
against  which  universities  must  be  alert. 
But  what  evidence  Is  there  •  •  •  that  the 
Federal  Oovernment  Is  Intrinsically  more 
dangerous  than  other  backers?  •    •   • 

"Some  departments  in  some  places  ( Bundy 
continued  ]  are  dangerously  Influenced  by  the 
marketplace  of  contract  funds.  •  •  •  Some 
men  build  foolish  empires;  some  spread 
themselves  too  thin  In  conferences  and  con- 
sultations: some  are  indeed  remittance  men 
abroad.  Few  If  any  universities  have  yet 
made  the  right  place  In  their  communities 
for  the  members  of  large-scale  research  In- 
stallations." 

He  went  on  to  speak  of  "danger  of  a  weak- 
ening, particularly  among  younger  scien- 
tists and  social  scientists,  of  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  research  and  teaching  as  a  single 
way  of  life,"  and  he  mentioned  "the  occa- 
sional but  real  problem  which  Is  created 
when  too  much  money  chases  too  little 
talent." 

"These  are  problems  enough  (h©  con- 
cluded] but  there  Is  not  one  which  cannot 
be  dealt  with  Intelligently,  and  not  one  which 
outweighs  the  general  and  overriding  fact 
that  American  academic  men,  few  of  them 
affluent  and  none  of  them  saints,  are.  on  the 
whole,  growing  In  quality  and  in  effective 
service  of  all  sorts,  year  by  year  " 

Most  university  leaders  probably  agree. 
Conscious  of  the  ever-Increasing  contribu- 
tions of  research  to  policy,  aware  of  the 
status  which  recognized  research  brings  to 
their  universities,  and  pleased  with  the  funds 
which  often  accompany  prestige  in  research, 
they  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  whatever 
ethical  paradoxes  may  attend  their  universi- 
ties' growing  Involvement  with  government. 

Even  for  the  trivial  problem  of  the  un- 
wanted but  tenure-holding  faculty  member 
which  occasionally  vexes  a  university  admin- 
istration, foreign  research  may  again  provide 
an  answer  Prom  time  to  time  there  have 
been  suggestions  In  the  sicademlc  commu- 
nity that  certain  presidents  are  not  averse  to 
permitting  certain  of  their  faculty  to  go 
abroad  on  Indefinitely  extended  sabbatical 
leave. 

This  Is  a  social  situation  not  dissimilar 
from  the  famotis  New  York  meeting  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  and 
Ellhu  Root  on  March  20,  1917  They  were 
full  of  war  talk  and  had  Just  led  600  Repub- 
licans at  the  Union  League  Club  In  a  virtual 
declaration  of  war  on  Germany  ahead  of  the 
Government.  They  met  in  a  cafe  after  the 
meeting.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  bubbling 
over  with  fighting  zeal  and  the  conviction 
that  he  should  have  a  military  command 
abroad.  "You  must  see  Wilson."  he  declared, 
turning  to  Root  and  Hughes,  "and  get  his 
consent  to  let  me  go"  Teddy's  voice  deep- 
ened with  solemnity  and  emotion.  "I  must 
go,"  he  said,  'but  I  will  not  come  t>ack.  My 
sons  will  go  too,  and  they  will  not  come 
back."  For  a  moment  there  was  silence  out 
of  respect  for  the  former  President's  evident 
sincerity.  Then  Root  srpoke  up:  "Theodore. 
If  you  can  make  Wilson  believe  that  you  will 
not  come  back,  he  will  let  you  go  '  Some- 
times, as  we  all  understand,  academic  rela- 
tions are  like  that. 

The  eager  bureaucrat  by  definition  needs 
no  convincing  of  the  desirability  of  research. 
He  knows  that  research  can  help  him  to  gen- 
erate and  make  available  new  data;  discrim- 
inate between  data  so  as  to  select  out  the 
trivial  from  the  crucial,   evaluate  new  data 


against  already  known  facts  and  anticipate 
data  not  yet  known;  compare  events  between 
different  societies  and  through  different  time 
periods;  Identify  his  alternative  choices  and 
assess  their  likely  results;  anticipate  the 
probable  courses  of  action  of  others;  and 
perhaps  most  Important  over  the  long  run, 
order  data  into  theoretical  patterns  that  will 
help  him  understand  whole  classes  of  events. 
He  knows  that  policy  problems  can  be  an 
Important  stimulation  to  research  as  well  as 
a  useful  test  of  the  utility  of  research.  He 
may  be  In  the  Department  of  State,  familiar 
with  and  Impressed  with  the  many  current 
uses  of  behavioral  sciences  by  his  depart- 
ment in  recruitment,  management,  consul- 
tants, lecturers  in  training  programs,  re- 
search contracts,  professional  meetings,  and 
the  collection  and  Indexing  of  Information  as 
a  public  service  on  research  projects.  Or,  on 
the  contrary,  he  may  be  in  another  depart- 
ment of  government  which  happens  to  have 
available  funds — and  his  attitude  toward  the 
Department  of  State  may  best  be  summed 
up  In  the  Biblical  cadence,  "They  toll  not, 
neither  do  they  spin."  He  wishes  the  State 
Department  had  the  initiative  as  well  as  the 
money  to  take  the  lead,  but  as  things  are, 
he  Is  willing  to  do  his  bit  where  he  Is  with 
what  he  has. 

The  reluctant  bureaucrat  wants  freedom 
of  action :  He  thinks  of  himself  as  a  man  who 
respects  action  above  abstraction.  He  be- 
lieves In  the  sixth  sense — only  the  Inside 
professional  can  handle  problems.  He  sees 
academic  research  as  either  an  Ivory  tower 
impediment  or  Irrelevant.  He  la  skeptical 
about  the  research  product,  even  suspicious 
of  it.  If  he  is  a  policymaker,  his  own  self- 
esteem  may  be  Involved.  He  is  not  about  to 
be  deprived  of  all  but  the  ceremonlail  steps  la 
certifying  policy,  with  Interpreters  and 
evaluators,  shapers  and  policy-oriented  ad- 
visers flUlng  up  the  interstices  of  the  proce- 
dures of  policymaking.  He  knows  that  the 
meaning  of  facts  Is  not  self-evident.  It  must 
be  construed — and  that  Is  his  Job.  He  has  a 
strong  feeling  that  while  "factual  research" 
may  be  useful,  anything  beyond  that  Is  a 
highly  questionable  residue  from  the  over- 
eagerness  of  social  scientists  in  selling  them- 
selves. In  his  mind's  eye  he  sees  peripatetic 
squads  of  affluent  professors  and  subsidized 
Investigators  "cross-fertilizing"  their  foreign 
travels.  Apart  from  Its  Incomprehensibility, 
he  questions  the  objectivity,  currency,  rele- 
vance, and  excessive  cost  of  the  research  he 
has  seen.  For  him  research  Is  "academic"  In 
the  most  pyejoratlve  sense. 

The  Congressman's  view  Is  as  varied  as  the 
many-colored  strands  that  make  up  the  rich 
tapestry  of  congressional  sentiment:  the 
watchdog  of  the  Treasury,  the  promoter  of 
liberal  arts  for  the  new  all-purpose  Amer- 
ican soldier,  the  champion  of  behavioral  re- 
search, the  exposer  of  excessive  governmental 
secrecy,  the  traditionalist  who  finds  It  hard 
to  Jettison  the  notion  that  foreign  policy 
should  still  be  considered  the  prerogative  of 
the  I>ep>artment  of  State,  and  the  traditional- 
ist who  finds  it  hard  not  to  ask  day  after 
day,  "Why  isnt  something  done  about  the 
State  Department?"  One  of  the  latter 
recently  became  so  upset  about  what  he 
called  "that  huge  unidentified  army  of  un- 
elected  bureaucrats  burled  in  the  classified 
civil  service  ranks  at  sub-Cabinet  level  *  '  * 
the  career,  sedentary,  oddball,  self-satlsfled, 
empire-building  bureaucrats  Infesting  the 
State  Department"  that  he  has  introduced 
a  bin  to  abolish  the  Department  Itself. 

The  American  Ambassador  naturally  Is 
concerned  with  avoiding  embarrassment  and 
political  risk,  for  good  relations  with  foreign 
nationals  are  central  to  his  Job  and  reputa- 
tion. His  position  often  highlights  the  short- 
run  disadvantages  over  the  longrun  advan- 
tages of  risky  research.  He  mtist  broker  the 
research  pressures  from  Waahlngton  against 
needs  as  he  sees  them,  factor  In  his  own  re- 
porting function,  consider  the  desire  of  the 
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host  government  for  some  kinds  of  research 
and  Its  resistance  to  others,  assist  American 
researchers  In  approaching  their  foreign 
tasks,  and  try  to  keep  open  his  own  lines  to 
all  elements  of  the  society  around  him.  At 
minimum  he  will  Insist  on  his  right  to  be 
Informed  of  all  U.S.  Ooverrmaent-sponsored 
research  In  his  area.  If  he  Is  an  Ambassador 
to  one  of  the  newly  developing  nations,  espe- 
cially if  he  haa  an  academic  background  him- 
self, he  may  be  poignantly  aware  of  the  need 
for  research — and  therefore  of  the  irony  that 
our  consuming  new  interest  In  political  de- 
velopment is  occurring  at  Just  the  time  when 
doors  are  closing  to  sensitive  foreign  academic 
Intervention. 

The  overresearched  foreigner,  be  he  Af- 
rican prime  minister  or  Asian  village  chief. 
Is  beginning  to  tire  of  relating  his  tribal 
antecedents  to  one  eager  American  Ph.  D. 
candidate  after  another.  The  number  and 
aggressiveness  of  our  overlapping  researchers, 
the  demands  on  the  time  and  patience  of  the 
hosts,  the  frequent  Insenaltlvlty  to  the 
nuances  required  by  dignity  and  respect,  are 
adding  up  here  and  there  to  embarrassment, 
annoyance,  and  distaste  for  a  new  brand  of 
"academic  imperialism."  The  guinea-pig 
complex  begins  to  fuel  latent  suspicions  of 
end  use.  Sometimes  It  Is  a  question  of  sim- 
ple quantitative  saturation.  Other  times  It 
Is  a  question  of  ethics  and  Judgment. 

Foreign  ministers,  as  our  protocol  officers  at 
home  and  abroad  are  coming  to  discover,  are 
beginning  to  regard  Internal  research  In  their 
countries  like  internal  Insurgency,  as  an  ex- 
tension of  International  politics.  Some  for- 
eign governments  welcome  this  development 
and  look  upon  American  research  as  a  new 
means  of  cementing  their  ties  with  Washing- 
ton. They  see  our  research  as  a  useful, 
mutually  beneficial  effort  bringing  extra 
political  and  economic  benefits  along  with  It. 
Whether  they  favor  or  opp>ose  it,  however,  a 
decision  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  study  is 
assumed  by  foreign  governments  to  be  a  con- 
scious political  act.  They  all  attribute  moti- 
vations and  intentions  to  us  which  we  don't 
often  deserve.  Thus  as  one  scholar  with  field 
experience  in  Latin  America  wrote  recently: 

"It  Is  not  easy  to  give  Latin  Americans  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  role  of  the 
U.S.  Government  In  the  research  activity, 
especially  when  the  research  involved  Is  mili- 
tary and  uses  Inflammatory  words  like 
war  •  •  •  and  Insurgency  In  describing  the 
research  project.  •  •  •  It  Is  hard  for  Latin 
Americans  to  understand  why  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, especially  a  military  agency  of  It, 
would  support  research  In  Latin  America,  if 
not  for  a  military  purpose." 

Then  If  something  big  and  dramatic  comes 
along,  like  the  Army's  $6  million  unclassified 
counterlnsurgency  study  In  Latin  America, 
Project  Camelot,  the  scholar  looks  like  an 
agent.  Camelot  crashed  into  the  headlines  in 
Chile  soon  after  we  had  landed  troops  in 
Santo  Domingo,  and  It  Immediately  became 
assocl.ited  with  Interventlonlsm  and  milita- 
rism. Camelot  was  seen  as  part  of  a  carefully 
planned  policy.  Then  when  It  was  discovered 
that  our  Embassy  didn't  know  about  the  proj- 
ect, the  whole  episode  became  all  the  more 
consplrntorial  In  Impact,  convincing  more 
critics  than  ever  that  our  Latin  American 
policy  is  really  being  made  In  the  Pentagon. 
The  fact  that  such  projects  have  been 
planned  without  conspiratorial  Intent  Is  Im- 
matertal.  A  Chilean  Assembly  debate  and 
committee  Investigation  followed,  with  an 
official  protest,  a  banishment,  and  Indeter- 
minate effects  on  scholars  and  foreign  policy 

The  foreign  scholar  Is  not  left  txnscathed 
Dy  events  of  this  sort.  Ideological-political 
susceptibilities  of  intellectuals  and  govern- 
ment officials  in  host  countries  build  upon 
one  another  and  can  speed  the  adverse  re- 
wtlons  The  canons  of  academic  openness 
take  on  added  Importance.  There  is  a  qulck- 
"led  int.erest  in  the  foreign  academic  com- 
munity in  the  revelation  of  sources  of  funds, 


premises  of  studies,  nature  of  data,  bases  of 
conclusions  of  all  U.S.  research.  Moreover, 
no  other  country  has  anything  quite  like  o\ir 
special  phenomena  of  academic  mobility  In 
and  out  of  Government;  so  this  adds  to  every- 
one's ability  to  comprehend  the  fine  dis- 
tinctions we  make  about  auspices.  A  fun- 
damental American  national  resource — the 
credibility  of  the  Independence  of  private 
research — tends  to  dlsappetir  and  get  lost  In 
a  blurred  impression  of  Goverrunental  in- 
terest. 

The  environment  also  Includes,  of  course, 
the  generally  large  and  available  publicity 
on  "invisible  government,"  with  all  of  the 
lurid  allegations  of  pernicious  CIA  activity. 

At  minimum  the  foreign  scholar  will  want 
to  protect  himself  from  an  overldentlficatlon 
with  American  research;  he  will  want  to 
diversify  his  contacts  and  hedge  his  bets. 
As  Gabriel  Almond  has  pointed  out: 

"This  problem  exists  even  for  the  more 
sophisticated  Indigenous  scholar  who  is  not 
himself  worried  about  Involvement  with  the 
United  States  and  U.S.  sponsored  research 
but  who  has  to  worry  about  the  way  In 
which  his  colleagues  or  his  students  will 
view  such  involvement." 

The  foreign  press  affords  a  flnal  perspec- 
tive. It  Is  not  only  the  Communist  editor 
who  waits  for  every  morsel  of  antl-Amer- 
Icanlsm  to  expoUt  across  his  front  pages  and 
for  whom  the  •written  words  of  heedlessly 
drafted  research  projects  aie  an  extra 
bonanza.  Careless,  ill-considered,  Ineptly 
performed  research  abroad  quickly  activates 
the  press  and  politics  of  most  of  the  world, 
embarrassing  our  friends,  delighting  our  foes, 
and  promoting  both  the  broad-brush  polem- 
ics of  the  professional  antl-Amerlcan  as  well 
as  the  satirical  stilettos  of  Punch.  The  lat- 
ter's  subscribers  were  recently  treated  to  the 
following  replay  of  the  Camelot  affair: 

"The  U.S.  Defense  Department  is  collating 
Intelligence  on  'the  internal  conditions  and 
prospects  of  certain  foreign  countries  in  case 
of  civil  strife  which  could  lead  to  American 
military  Involvement."  The  next  probe  could 
be  practically  anywhere. 

"Internal  war  potential  (estimate)  :  This 
summary  to  be  completed  by  senior  agent  in 
country  concerned,  and  returned  to  depart- 
ment K  88,  Pentagon,  Washington. 

"Country:  Great  Britain. 

"Current  relation  to  U.S.  class  II  ally;  No. 
Now  reclassified  class  III  shading  to  class  IV. 

"Current  government:  Democratic,  mild 
Socialist,  weak. 

"Current  opposition  (If  any)  :  Democratic, 
mild  Socialist,  ultraweak. 

"Potential  strong  man :  Nil.  Monty?  Old 
and  pro-Mao,  but  antlqueer.     Ask  Ike. 

"Potential  Junta:  Choose  from  Gavin 
Astor,*  Randolph  Churchill,*  Douglas  Insole, 
Lord  Chandos.  Enoch  Powell,'  Sir  Cyril  Os- 
borne, Edward  Martell.  Approach  names 
starred  tactfully. 

"Military  preparedness:  4,000  besu'skins,  1 
TSR-2,  best  ceremonial  cannon  In  Europe. 
Rudimentary  navy,  three  unexploded  H- 
bombs  (1956  vintage).  Three  new  rival  staff 
cars  at  drawlngboard  stage.  Didn't  they 
have  that  rocket — Blue  something?  Check 
and  report. 

"Mood  of  populace;  Apathetic. 

"Indications  of  Communist  leanings: 
Eagerness  to  trade  with  Red  China  (or  any- 
body); notorious  socialized  medicine;  hys- 
terical press- inspired  antl-Americanlsm  over 
Cuba,  Vietnam,  Dominica,  Rembrandt;  fail- 
ure to  distinguish  between  East  and  West 
Germans  aa  objects  of  distaste;  fury  over 
American  military  buildup  (especially  arms 
sales  successes);  poor  evangelical  record; 
adoption  of  Centigrade  thermometer.  Con- 
sult psychological  department  re  their  mother 
love  quotient. 

"Probable  course  of  crisis:  Deadlock  of 
present  U.S. -tolerating  Oovernment  already 
reached,  causing  frustration  among  leftwlng 
activists,  especially  one  Prank  Cousins  (cur- 


rently neutralized  by  nebulous  Cabinet  post) . 
He  may  attempt  coup  with  massive  trade 
union  backing,  stimulating  countercoup  by 
landowners  and  business  Interests;  latter 
faction  certain  to  founder  on  internal  dis- 
sension over  leadership  (see  appendix  O  for 
recent  history  of  Conservative  Party  and 
compare  our  difficulties  with  Saigon  i .  but 
will  give  Reds  excuse  to  intervene  and  as- 
sume command  of  country.  Shock  troops  of 
so-called  Intellectuals  reported  to  be  forming 
guerrilla  groups  In  Hampstead,  Islington,  and 
most  campuses. 

"Suggested  military  action  by  United 
States  Nil:  Loss  of  GB  unlikely  to  affect 
events  In  southeast  Asia,  might  even  simplify 
things.  Anyway,  it's  a  llltie  country  and  a 
long  way  away.  Didn't  someone  &ay  that 
about  some  place,  some  time?  Check  with 
records." 

A  FIRM    NATIONAL    POLICY 

I  emphasized  earlier  that  most  of  these 
Illustrations  were  hypothetical  All  the 
more  need  to  do  so.  because  I  have  three 
more  characters,  none  of  whom  are  hyp>o- 
thetlcal.  I  take  them  in  order  of  rank, 
starting  with — 

The  President  of  the  United  States:  The 
eyes  of  Washington  were  of)ened  this  sum- 
mer, partly  by  newspaper  publicity,  on  some 
of  the  problems  and  Issues  mentioned  above. 
The  President  quickly  decided  to  establish  a 
firm  national  policy  on  the  main  new  issue 
th:it  concerned  the  Government — the  pKnsl- 
bly  adverse  effect  of  Government  activity 
in  research  on  foreign  relations.  He  wrote  a 
letter  which  recognizing  this  pKieslble  harm, 
specified  that  proposals  for  such  research 
should  be  examined  to  Insure  their  propriety 
in  this  respect.  In  his  letter  the  President 
said:''"*  *  •  I  am  determined  that  no  Oov- 
emment sponsorship  of  foreign  area  research 
should  be  undertaken  which  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  State  would  ad- 
versely affect  United  States  foreign  rela- 
tions." Therefore  he  commissioned  my  sec- 
ond remaining  character  to  establish  effec- 
tive procedures — and  that  character  Is  the 
Secretary  of  State  himself. 

The  Secretary  of  State  looked  at  this  re- 
sponsibility with  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  had 
fostered  research  both  as  a  college  professor 
and  college  dean,  and  as  president  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation — a  man  who  has 
shown  a  positive  and  personal  Interest  In  the 
research  activities  in  his  own  Depiartment. 
Secretary  Rusk  stated  his  own  belief  in  the 
value  of  research  when  he  told  a  congres- 
sional committee  recently  that  "research  has 
become  Indispensable  to  the  Intelligent 
formulation  and  Implementation  of  foreign 
policy."  He  has  repeatedly  acknowledged 
the  contribution  that  the  social  and  behav- 
ioral sciences  can  make  to  foreign  policy  and 
has  welcomed  the  Increased  interest  of  other 
Government  departments  In  s-rx-lal  and  polit- 
ical research  on  foreign  affairs 

At  the  same  time  he  has  noted  that  official 
sponsorship  of  research  can  be  very  sensi- 
tive In  our  relations  with  foreign  countries, 
and  that  there  are  stages  of  sensitivity  that 
turn  first  upon  the  auspices  of  the  research 
and  secondly  on  the  subject  matter 

In  his  exF)erlence  with  a  major  founda- 
tion, Secretary  Rusk  learned  years  ago  that 
sensitivity  exists  whenever  nationals  of  one 
country  move  Into  another  country  to  In- 
vestigate matters  that  are  sensitive  there. 
He  knows  that  some  research  that  can  be 
done  on  a  purely  private  basis  becomes 
sen.«;ltlve  when  any  government  becomes 
connected  with  It.  He  knows  that  there  Is 
still  a  higher  level  of  sensitivity  If  the 
armed  forces  of  a  foreign  country  are  In- 
volved In  the  research.  As  he  told  the  Con- 
gress, "the  promised  value  of  research  under- 
taken to  support  our  foreign  policy  must  be 
balanced   against   the   costs   of    doing   It    In 


'For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  23.  1966,  p. 
323. 
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Unua  of  poMlble  damage  to  our  foreign  rela- 
Uona."  Clearly  ■omeone  baa  to  make  that 
mitUl  Judgment. 

The  Director  of  Intelligence  and  Research 
U  my  remaining  character.  As  chairman  of 
a  new  Foreign  Affairs  Research  Council,  he 
haa  been  given  the  responalblllty  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  making  thl«  Judgment.'  It  will 
not  surprise  you  to  hear  that  I  consider  the 
assignment  a  reasonable  one. 

THX  BX7KKAU  OT  IHTKIXIOENCX  AND  RESKAaCH 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  our  bureau 
baa  been  the  Department's  research  arm. 
Our  professional  analysts  are  widely  ac- 
qujUnt«d  with  and  respected  by  private 
■cboUrs  specializing  In  foreign  affairs.  We 
were  tbe  first  In  Government  to  establish  a 
■pcclflc  staff,  tbe  Office  of  External  Re- 
■•areb,  baaed  on  our  conviction  that  social 
and  behavioral  research  outside  Government 
wma  making  an  essential  contribution  to 
foreign  policy.  For  15  years  this  c^ce  b&s 
served  as  a  bridge  between  Government  re- 
March  needs  and  resources  and  the  academic 
cotnmunlty  concerned  with  foreign  affairs. 
Tbua  in  the  dally  work  of  our  bureau  we 
have  found  ourselves  dealing  with  many  of 
tbe  varieties  of  research  experience  which 
we  have  Just  dlacuased. 

Inside  tbe  Government  our  direct  expert - 
enc«  with  the  policymakers  has  provided  a 
miniature  distillation  of  some  of  the  overall 
problems  of  the  scholar  and  foreign  policy. 
In  principle  the  Interest  Is  enormous  and  the 
markst  huge.  But  our  scholars  are  more 
aimvn  than  most  of  the  problems  of  research 
ooosumpUon:  of  the  congestion  of  material; 
of  the  proliferation  and  confluence  of  exces- 
alve  paper  at  the  top  of  the  Government:  of 
the  abaorpUon  limits  of  even  tbe  most  brtl- 
llant  policymakers;  of  the  temptations  to 
take  arms  against  a  sea  of  papers,  and  by 
oppodng,  end  them;  of  the  quantity-quality 
problem,  the  relativities  of  numbers,  talents, 
gaps,  strains.  Informal  roles;  of  the  uneven- 
nass  of  tntsrests,  needs,  and  attention  to 
apedflc  subjects  at  specific  times. 

Our  own  dally  expertence  baa  taught  us 
something  about  work-Impact  ratios  and  cost 
•ffectlvensss.  We  know  something  too  about 
writing  for  an  unknown  audience  which  may 
Include  a  spectrum  of  readership  from  desk 
olBeer  to  President.  Our  own  Bureau  Is  living 
testimony  to  tbe  tolerance  of  the  rest  of  the 
Ospartmant  of  state  for  a  very  vibrant,  crttl- 
eal.  Independent  group  of  scholars,  wrttlng 
in  Its  very  midst,  fearless  of  policy  control. 

We  lay  no  claim  to  extrasensory  perception 
about  the  relaUons  of  scholars  and  foreign 
policy;  or  even  about  all  the  exhilarating 
rarlstles  of  reeearch  experience.  But  what- 
ever we  are.  we  are  not  naive. 

We  know  something  about  tbe  repertory 
of  research  techniques. 

We  can  tell  a  research  design  when  we 
see  one. 

We  know  that  some  questions  are  funda- 
mentally unresearchable. 

We  understand  that  It  makes  some  differ- 
ence whether  one  sees  research  from  within 
or  without. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  temptation  in- 
side the  Government  Is  to  deal  with  the  Im- 
mediate and  neglect  the  long  term  and 
fundamental. 

We  know  something  about  the  problem  of 
interacting  bureaucracies. 

We  know  that  there  are  varying  margins 
of  Influence  (or  research,  as  for  all  other  ac- 
tive elements  that  affect  the  governmental 
process. 

We  know  that  there  are  disinterested  In- 
siders J\tat  as  there  are  disinterested  out- 
siders. 

We  know  that  one  of  the  problems  is  how 
to  keep  Interested  Insiders  fruitfully  In  touch 
with  interested  outsiders  and  still  preserve  all 


■For  background,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  20.  19^5. 
p.  4Sfl. 


concerned  from  the  taints  of  special  Interest 
and  conflict  of  Interest. 

We  know  that  Ideally  there  should  be  a 
better  mix  of  research  efforts  within  Govern- 
ment and  between  Government  and  the 
scholarly  world — a  better  balance  between 
research  and  operations,  between  depart- 
mental In-house  and  external  research,  be- 
tween Government  and  private  research,  be- 
tween basic   and   applied   research. 

Like  all  Intelligent  men,  we  stop  to  ask 
ourselves  now  and  then:  What  Is  objectivity? 

We  are  aware  that  the  needs  of  government 
have  led  to  some  distortion  of  academic  de- 
velopment. For  example,  the  "human  rela- 
tions area"  flies  contain  as  many  source  pa- 
pers on  Vietnam  as  on  all  of  South  America. 

We  are  as  concerned  as  ..nyone  else  over 
the  tendency  of  bad  research  to  drive  out 
good. 

We  are  all  In  favor  of  letting  sleeping 
dogmas  lie. 

We  know  that  there  has  been  In  the  past, 
and  undoubtedly  Is  today,  a  cultural  lag  be- 
tween scholarly  discovery  and  the  making  of 
policy,  the  advent  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  rift 
being  Just  one  dramatic  case  In  point. 

We  know,  as  advanced  social  scientists 
have  known  right  along,  that  Government, 
like  society,  needs  a  continuing  refinement 
and  clarification  of  Its  goals,  a  deliberate  re- 
ordering of  Its  priorities,  a  constant  raising 
to  the  level  of  consciousness  of  Its  categories 
of  preferred  events. 

We  are  absolutely  committed  to  the  propo- 
sition that  there  Is  a  greater  need  for  re- 
search and  understanding  on  other  countries. 

Indeed  we  may  know,  better  than  moet, 
what  exciting  opportunities  In  foreign  af- 
fairs confront  the  research  world. 

We  suspect  that  our  future  needs  will  be 
greater  than  our  present  ones. 

We  are  convinced  that  after  all  the  values 
are  acknowledged,  the  preservation  of  two 
perspectives,  one  governmental  and  one  aca- 
demic, remains  Indispensable,  that  homog- 
enlzatlon  and  tendencies  toward  It  are  In- 
herently undesirable. 

Indeed,  the  deadlines  and  crises  of  the  re- 
search organizations  Inside  Government  give 
us  a  special  stake  In  the  detachment  and 
depth  to  which  private  research  at  Its  best 
Is  conducive.  To  the  degree  that  the  private 
reeearch  community  can  exercise  Its  untram- 
meled  good  Judgment,  free  from  outside 
pressures,  any  and  all,  real  and  Imaginary, 
private  research  can  continue  to  generate  the 
basic  Intellectual  capital  on  which  we  de- 
pend. 

Because  in  the  past  the  State  Department 
has  not  supijorted  empirical,  quantitative 
studies  that  require  large  resources,  we  have 
been  charged  with  being  intellectually  con- 
servative. The  fact  Is  that  we  have  never 
had  the  resources  to  be  anything  but  con- 
servative In  these  matters  Nevertheless  we 
recognize  the  need  to  find  a  new  b.ilance  be- 
tween private  endowments  and  public  sup- 
port to  assure  the  necessary  sustenance  of 
social  science  research  Many  of  us  are  con- 
cerned that  the  overall  flow  of  Government 
funds  to  social  scientists  studying  foreign 
societies  should  not  be  reduced,  but  aug- 
mented. 

Hence,  even  as  we  assume  our  new  role  of 
screening  Government-sponsored  research 
for  possible  foreign  policy  damage,  we  are 
well  aware  that  our  major  function  is  not 
to  stifle  research  but  to  encourage  it.  We 
have  no  intention  of  deciding  for  other 
Government  agencies  what  research  Is  or  Is 
not  Important,  how  much  they  should  spend 
or  whom  they  should  hire,  or  what  methods 
their  researchers  should  employ  The  spon- 
soring agency  has  been  ar.d  will  continue  to 
be  the  best  Judge  of  the  value  of  a  research 
project  in  meeting  its  own  needs.  State  De- 
partment review  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
safeguarding  our  foreign  relations  from  pre- 
dictable harm. 


THB    NrW    PROCEDURES 

I  know  that  there  has  been  grave  concern 
over  the  procedures  which  will  govern  our 
new  clearance  responsibilities.  Those  pro- 
cedures themselves  will  shortly  be  released. 

In  the  Department  we  have  set  up  machin- 
ery to  review  the  foreign  affairs  research  pro- 
posals of  other  agencies  both  thoroughly  and 
expeditiously.  This  will  be  done  by  a  Foreign 
Affairs  Research  Council,  which  I  chair.  The 
other  members  represent  the  Department's 
Policy  Planning  and  Politico-Military  Affairs 
Offices  and  our  regional  and  functional  bu- 
reaus. Our  Office  of  External  Research  will 
staff  the  Council,  handling  directly  the  bulk 
of  proposals  which  I  am  sure  can  be  re- 
viewed quickly  and  positively  and  will  not 
require  Council  action.  In  addition  to  decid- 
ing difficult  cases,  the  Council  also  has  been 
charged  by  the  Secretary  with  determining 
Department  needs  for  external  research  and 
setting  our  policy  with  regard  to  such  re- 
search. 

Our  review  procedures,  drawn  up  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  will 
shortly  be  In  the  hands  of  20  other  Govern- 
ment agencies.  Let  me  tell  you  what  our 
guidelines  will  be.  First,  we  are  concerned 
only  with  research  projects  In  the  social  and 
behavioral  sciences  dealing  with  Interna- 
tional relations,  or  with  foreign  areas  and 
peoples,  conducted  In  the  United  States  or 
abroad,  which  are  supported  by  Federal 
agencies.  We  have  no  intention  and  no  au- 
thority to  review  either  private  research  or 
research  conducted  within  an  agency  by 
Government  employees. 

Second,  we  dlstlngulah  between  two  kinds 
of  research:  that  supported  by  the  foreign 
affairs,  defense,  and  Intelligence  agencies; 
and  that  supported  by  all  other  Government 
agencies,  such  as  the  major  domestic  de- 
partments or  the  basic  research  agencies. 
To  us  this  distinction  Is  a  very  Important 
one.  We  see  a  substantial  difference  be- 
tween the  foreign  policy  risks  of  research 
conducted  abroad  In  support  of  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Department  of  State  or  the  De- 
p>artment  of  Defense,  for  Instance,  and  the 
research  conducted  with  the  help  of  such 
agencies  as  the  Office  of  Education  or  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Moreover,  we 
think  the  grants  made  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  to  American  scholars  dif- 
fer substantially  from  contracts  and  grants 
made  by  other  U.S.  Government  agencies 
which  are  usually  designed  to  produce  an- 
swers to  questions  of  operational  significance 
to  the  agencies.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  de- 
sirable to  Impose  on  private  research  proj- 
ects supported  by  the  NSF  the  review  and 
clearance  necessary  for  foreign  affairs  re- 
search funded  by  operating  agencies. 

In  the  first  case — the  overseas  operating 
agencies — we  shall  In  general  request  them 
to  make  no  commitment  until  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  proposal  and 
give  them  our  clearance.  We  have  told  them 
that  they  should  expect  our  response  with- 
in 2  weeks.  In  the  second  case — all  other 
agencies,  except  the  NSF — we  shall  ask  them 
to  Inform  us  of  their  proposed  projects. 
They  will  not  need  an  explicit  clearance  from 
the  State  Department  to  go  ahead. 

Third,  the  procedures  will  clearly  state  the 
belief  that  the  sponsoring  agency  Is  the  best 
Judge  of  a  project  related  to  its  mission.  We 
have  no  Intention  of  second-guessing  any 
other  Government  agency.  Its  views  as  to 
the  value  of  a  study  will  be  taken  fully  into 
account.  Our  review  will  not  mean  State 
Department  endorsement  of  a  project:  rather 
the  purpose  Is  limited  to  the  avoidance  of 
damage  to  our  foreign  relations. 

Fourth,  our  review  does  not  extend  to 
grants  to  academic  Institutions  for  general 
purposes  related  to  foreign  affairs  research. 
We  are  concerned  with  support  of  specific 
research  projects  having  the  explicit  approval 
of  other  Government  agencies. 
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Fifth,  we  are  concerned  with  the  Initiation 
of  projects  that  could  stir  up  sensitivities 
overseas,  not  with  controlling  the  findings  of 
Government-supported  research.  We  will 
not  censor  research  reports  or  In  any  other 
way  attempt  to  Influence  the  findings  of 
scholars  whose  work  enjoys  Government 
funding. 

Sixth,  and  most  Important,  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  wise  expenditure  of  research 
funds  remains  In  each  agency  under  the 
authority  of  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
The  State  Department  has  not  become,  and 
does  not  wish  to  be.  the  controller  for  Gov- 
ernment  foreign   affairs  research. 

In  these  procedures  we  have  made  every 
allowance  for  ease  and  speed  so  as  to  facil- 
itate research.  We  hope  these  procedures 
will  not  prove  cumbersome.  Should  they 
become  so  in  spite  of  our  best  Judgment  at 
present,  they  can  easily  be  modified.  In  fact 
we  plan  to  review  the  procedures  In  6  months 
In  consultation  with  Interested  Government 
agencies  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Hence,  to  all  of  our  farflung  and  inter- 
ested audiences — on  the  campuses,  in  Wash- 
ington, and  abroad — let  me  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  we  Intend  to  carry  out  the  F>resl- 
dent's  mandate  for  the  protection  of  our  for- 
eign relations,  and  of  Government  and  pri- 
vate research,  against  some  of  the  hazards 
to  which  they  have  recently  been  exposed. 
But  we  do  not  intend  to  Inaugurate  an  age 
of  procedural  overkill.  No  one  I  know  aspires 
to  be  a  Lord  High  Executioner  of  foreign 
policy  research.  None  of  us  have  "little  lists" 
(Of  projects)   that  never  would  be  missed. 

If  you  as  a  scholar  Interested  In  foreign 
policy  research  should  ask  me  whether  this 
will  be  the  winter  of  our  discontent,  I  would 
say  no.  And  if  you  ask  me  how  all  the  am- 
biguities, uncertainties,  and  portentous  Sol- 
omon's choices  will  be  resolved,  I  can  only 
think  of  Velasquez,  who.  when  asked  how  he 
mixed  his  colors,  replied.  "With  taste."  We 
hope  to  clothe  our  Judgments  with  wisdom. 
Inform  our  doubts  with  discretion,  imple- 
ment the  President's  order — and  do  It  with 
all  deliberate  speed. 


WOOL  IMPORTS  DECIMATE  AMERI- 
CAN WOOLEN  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial appeared  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  issue  of  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 7,  1966.  entitled  "Pulling  the  Wool." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pulling  the  Wool 

The  administration  hardly  advances  the 
cause  of  the  American  consumer  and  surely 
alienates  our  friends  In  other  countries  when 
it  seeks  to  restrict  Imports  of  woolen  textiles. 

President  Johnson  In  the  heat  of  the  1964 
election  campaign  declared  that  "wool  prod- 
uct Imports  must  be  kept  at  reasonable  lev- 
els." And  more  recently  Commerce  Secre- 
tary John  T.  Connor  told  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber  that 
he  was  "confident"  that  "an  agreement  can 
ultimately  be  reached  that  will  provide  relief 
for  wool  textiles  similar  to  that  provided  for 
cotton  textiles." 

The  "voluntary"  cotton  agreement,  to 
which  the  Secretary  aUuded,  established 
quotas  for  all  countries  that  sell  In  this  mar- 
ket, and  Its  Justification.  If  Indeed  there  is 
wy  Justification,  Is  that  It  puts  more  dollars 
Into  the  tin  of  a  proej>erous  and  poUtlcsdly 
powerful  domestic  industry. 

The  domestic  woolen  industry  may  be 
•omewhat  deficient  in  political  muscle,  but 
U  Is  nonetheless  prosperous.    The  Daily  News 


Record  of  Febrixary  2  reports  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's effort  to  procure  6.1  million  yards 
of  tropical  worsted  was  undersubscrlbed  by 
1.3  million  yards,  a  development  which  sug- 
gests that  the  mills  In  this  country  are  going 
at  full  tilt. 

Secretary  Connor  concedes  that  there  Is 
little  sentiment  In  other  countries  for  a 
woolen  textile  agreement.  And  It  would  seem 
that  the  cause  of  International  amity  and 
domestic  price  stability  would  both  be  served 
if  the  administration  would  stop  trying  to 
pull  the  wool. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this 
editorial  dramatically  illustrates  how  hi- 
telligent  minds  reach  opposite  conclu- 
sions from  the  same  set  of  facts. 

The  editorial  writer  protests  the  ef- 
forts of  the  American  woolen  industry 
to  defend  itself  against  the  inroads  of 
foreign  wools  flooding  the  American 
market  and  decimating  the  American 
woolen  industry. 

The  editorial  comments  on  the  in- 
cident that  the  Defense  Department 
solicited  bids  on  5.1  million  yards  of 
worsted  and  worsted  blend  cloth  and 
received  bids  on  only  3.7  million  yards. 

The  editorial  writer  suggests  that  this 
means  that  the  American  woolen  indus- 
try is  so  prosperous  and  so  busy — "go- 
ing full  tilt"  is  the  way  they  express  it — 
that  the  industry  does  not  need  the  Gov- 
ernment business  and  that  the  Ameri- 
can wool  textiles  do  not  need  the  relief 
of  keeping  wool  product  imports  at  rea- 
sonable levels. 

I  am  sure  that  the  newspaper  did  not 
mean  to  leave  the  impression  that  the 
Army  would  be  short  so  many  millions 
of  yards — or  that  the  Government  and 
the  mills  were  not  negotiating  to  com- 
plete the  order.  The  news  article  of 
February  2,  which  the  editorial  quotes, 
makes  that  abundantly  clear. 

Now  the  woolen  industry  interprets  the 
facts  in  just  the  opposite  fashion.  They 
say  that  wool  imports  have  so  emas- 
culated the  American  woolen  industry 
in  these  past  15  years  that  the  capability 
of  the  industry  to  meet  defense  demands 
is  being  sorely  tested. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  lack  of  interest, 
it  is  a  lack  of  looms.  It  is  not  that  the 
will  is  missing,  it  is  the  mills  that  are 
missing. 

The  American  mills  of  yesterday  are 
no  longer  here. 

They  are  the  victims  of  the  foreign 
invasion. 

Further  surrender  to  foreign  pressures 
would  Eiccent  the  disability  of  America's 
woolen  industry.  It  brings  up  the  ques- 
tion. Where  would  America  be  if  finally 
we  had  to  depend  on  foreign  sources  for 
our  defense  needs  if  those  nations  might 
be  unfriendly  and  have  us  at  their 
mercy? 

The  American  woolen  Industry  cites 
history  to  prove  its  case. 

Fifteen  years  ago  in  the  Korean  emer- 
gency there  was  a  Defense  Department 
order  for  more  than  5  million  yards  of 
serge.  Fifty-four  domestic  firms  bid. 
Thirty-nine  of  those  firms  bid  80  percent 
of  the  total  yardage.  Those  39  firmfi  are 
no  longer  in  existence. 

Such  is  the  mortality  rate  in  domestic 
wool  manufacture. 

The  industry  comments  on  the 
dramatic  and  tragic  story  thus  unfolded 


during  the  past  15  years  and  wonders 
if  the  bleeding  by  foreign  imports  must 
continue  in  the  face  of  mounting  military 
requirements. 

The  American  industry  compares  two 
news  articles  in  their  trade  paper — the 
Daily  News  Record.  One  Is  of  February 
2.  1966.  and  records  the  bid  on  3.7  mil- 
lion of  the  5.1  million  yards  requested. 
The  other  is  a  news  story  of  January  8, 
1951— and  the  lively  bids  of  mills  that 
no  longer  survive. 

I  see  the  ghosts  of  mills  once  a  main- 
stay of  such  Rhode  Island  places  as 
Providence,  Pawtucket,  Pascoag,  and 
Woonsocket.  Massachusetts  sees  the  de- 
serted mills  of  Methuen,  Parnumsvllle, 
Worcester,  Plymouth,  and  Uxbridge.  Six 
great  Philadelphia  mills  are  missing  and 
New  Jersey  no  longer  looks  upon  Passaic, 
Trenton,  and  Garfield  giants  of  the  past. 
Connecticut  bids  farewell  to  fine  plants 
of  Baltic  and  Putnam  and  the  State  of 
New  York  suffers  the  tragedy  of  great 
textile  complexes  that  are  no  more. 

As  an  appendix  to  my  statement,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  that  I  may  have  in- 
serted in  the  Record  the  names  and 
places  of  these  textile  operations — once 
great — that  exist  no  longer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See exhibit  l.» 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  add  here  the 
distressing  mathematics  of  attrition  in 
the  textile  industry  in  the  past  15  years — 
the  looms  that  have  disappeared — 35,000 
looms  that  have  shrunk  to  13,000  looms, 
2,750  combs  dwindled  to  1,584  combs. 
3,142,000  spindles  and  in  their  place 
only  1,223,000  spindles. 

And  all  this  down,  down,  down,  decline 
of  the  wool  textile  industry  in  the  years 
that  our  gross  national  product  was 
climbing  from  328,400  million  in  1951  to 
675,600  million  in  1965.  That  is  indus- 
trial progress  in  reverse.  Insofar  as  the 
textile  industry  is  concerned. 

I  wish  to  state  parenthetically,  be- 
cause I  know  that  the  present  occupant 
of  the  chair,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  CaroUna  [Mr.  Russell],  be- 
ing from  a  textile  State  himself,  knows 
exactly  what  I  am  trying  to  convey  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  country  this 
afternoon. 

This  dramatizes  what  is  happening  to 
this  industry.  The  country'  is  experienc- 
ing astronomical  growth  in  its  gross  na- 
tional product;  yet  here  is  an  industry, 
classified  as  second  only  to  steel  in  na- 
tional security,  which  has  gone  down  the 
hill.  And  when  we  say  that  39  mills 
which  had  bid  on  offering  to  produce  80 
percent  of  woolen  products  15  years  ago 
are  no  longer  in  existence,  there  Is 
abundant  proof  of  what  has  happened  to 
the  textile  Industry. 

I  am  not  arguing  the  individual  well- 
being  of  the  survivors  of  this  industrial 
debacle. 

If  all  the  newspapers  but  one  in  a 
metropolis  should  disappear,  I  would  ex- 
pect the  survivor  to  increase  its  circula- 
tion and  its  surplus.  But.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  loss  of  the  other  newspapers 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  people. 

There  are  three  newspapers  being  pub- 
lished   In    the    District    of    Columbia: 
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namely,  the  Waahlngton  Poet,  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  and  the  Washington 
Dally  News.  It  is  logical  that  If  the 
Evening  Star  and  the  Washington  Dally 
News  were  to  shut  down,  in  all  probabil- 
ity the  Washington  Poet  would  show  a 
greater  circulation  and  probably  a  great- 
er profit,  because  where  there  were  three 
newspapers  there  would  be  only  one,  and 
naturally  that  one  would  fare  better  than 
the  rest.  But.  Insofar  as  the  reading  pub- 
lic of  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  con- 
cerned, where  are  they?  Are  they  better 
off?    The  answer,  of  course,  Is  obvious. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  disappearance 
of  the  woolen  industry  is  the  best  and 
safest  thing  for  America. 

"Pulling  the  Wool"— this  is  the  type 
whieh  was  used  in  the  editorial — has  been 
the  story  of  pulling  down  the  walls  of 
woolen  mills,  which  meant  bread  and 
butter  jobs  to  Americans,  and  defense 
capability  for  American  soldiers.  We 
need  American  prosperity  to  protect  our 
friends  in  this  troubled  world.  We  must 
not  destroy  American  defenses — and 
American  strength.  For  we  would  then 
be  destroying  ourselves. 

We  have  abundant  testimony  that 
second  only  to  steel  as  a  defense  essen- 
tial is  the  American  textile  industry. 

I  am  for  the  textile  Industry  because 
I  am  for  American  security 

In  conclusion,  the  subject  which  this 
editorial  brings  up  is  the  point  that  we 
have  been  trying  to  make  over  and  over 
again. 

Today,  we  have  the  tragic  situation  of 
Vietnam.  Who  knows — and  God  for- 
bid— we  may  have  another  such  situation 
tomorrow.  Yet  we  are  leaning  heavily 
and  more  heavily  upon  Imports  which  are 
being  produced — woolens,  blankets, 
clothes,  and  cloth — to  go  on  the  backs  of 
our  American  boys  fighting  in  Vietnam. 
We  are  relying  more  and  more  upon  these 
Imports. 

All  I  am  saying  to  the  administration 
and  the  people  of  this  country  is  that 
they  had  better  beware,  because  the  more 
we  eliminate  spindles,  the  more  we  elim- 
ii\ate  combs,  the  more  we  eliminate 
looms,  the  less  likely  will  American  do- 
mestic industry  be  able  to  meet  the 
peaceful  and  military  requirements  of 
this  great  Nation  of  ours. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  why  our 
mills  are  humming  today  is  that  there 
are  fewer  mills  than  there  used  to  be. 
We  are  relying  more  and  more  upon  im- 
ports. The  aim  must  be  to  limit  imports 
to  a  reasonable  level,  as  was  advocated 
by  President  Johnson. 

I  believe  that  the  writer  of  the  edito- 
rial is  badly  misinformed.  He  is  greatly 
misinformed  because  he  Is  arguing  that 
the  domestic  industry  cannot  meet  to- 
day's military  demands.  That  may  be 
true,  but  the  answer  and  the  reason  for 
it  are  simple :  We  have  allowed  the  Amer- 
ican  textile  industry   to  go  down  the 

drain. 

ExHTBrr  1 

Jjort  or  Wool  Tkxtilx  Biddkxs  as  or  Janc abt 
8,  1961 — Now  Otrr  or  Bvsintaa 

C«ntr«dAl*  Textile  Co..  Pascoog.  Rl. 

Marrtmac  MUla.  Methuen.  Masa. 

Crown  Maxkufacturlng  Co.,  Woonsocket, 
R.I. 

Ardrow  Worated  Co.,  PhUadelphla.  Pa. 

lf«w  jMWy  WonUd  MUla,  Oameld.  N.J. 


Waaltanut    Worsted    Corp  .    Parnumsvllle, 

ISAM. 

Wm.  H.  Prendergaat  Mills.  Brldgeton.  R.I. 
Rovner  Worsted  Mills.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Verdun    Manufacturing   Co..    Woonsoclcet, 
R.I. 

Walther  Manufacturing  Co..  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Diana  Worsted  Mills.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Porstmann  Woolen  Co  ,  Paasalc,  N.J. 

The  Bell  Co.,  Worcester,   Mass. 

A-L  Textile  Co.,  Woonsocket.  R.I. 

Lorraine  Manufacturing  Co,  Pawtucltet, 
R.I. 

Wortex  MUls.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Paragon  Worsted  Co..  Providence,  R.I. 

Seymor  Woolen  Mills,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 

Botany  Mills,  Inc  ,  Passaic,  N  J. 

George  Mabbett  &  Sons.  Plymouth.  Maas. 

Shetucket  Worsted  MUls,  B.iltic,  Conn. 

Merlon  Worsted  Mills.  West  Conshohocken, 
Pa. 

Roy  Weaving  Co  ,  Brooklyn.  NY. 

Ferdinand  W  Mostertz  &.  Sons,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Dunn  Worsted  Mills,  Woonsocket,  R.I. 

Uncolnsfleld  Mills.  New  York. 

Kanmak  Textiles.  Inc  .  New  York. 

Shamokln  Woolen  Mills,  New  York. 

Guerln  Mills,  Woonsocket.  R  I. 

Bachmann  Uxbrldge  Worsted  Corp.,  tJx- 
brldge,  Mass. 

Alcott-Alcalay  Brothers.  New  York. 

Metcalf  Brothers  &  Co  ,  New  York 

Princeton  Worsted  Mills,  lYenton,  N.J. 

American  Woolen  Co.,  New  York. 

Samuel  Hlrd  <k  Sons,  Inc  .  Garfleld,  N.J. 

Putnam  Worsted  Mills.  Putnam,  Conn. 

Goodall  Fabric?.  Inc.,  New  York 

William  Whitman  Co  ,  Inc  ,  New  York. 

Yorkshire  Worsted  Mills.  Lennl.  Pa. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW 
MORNING  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  Thursday. 
February  3,  1966,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.>  under  the 
order  of  Thursday,  February  3,  1966,  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  February  8.  1966.  at  10  o'clock 
a.m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MOND.W,  FeRRI  ARY  7.  19<>6 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  used  this  verse  of  Scripture,  the 
words  of  Jesus,  John  14:  1 :  Ye  believe  in 
God,  believe  also  in  Me. 

Almighty  God,  as  we  worship  Thee 
and  commune  with  Thee  in  prayer,  may 
we  have  our  faith  deepened  that  In  the 
warmth  of  Thy  love,  our  minds  may  be 
open  to  Thy  wisdom  and  a  clear  vision 
of  Thy  truth. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  endue  us  with  keen 
insight  to  see,  with  courage  to  obey,  and 
with  power  to  endure  and  may  Thy 
presence  be  with  us  as  a  light  upon  the 
lonely  way  which  we  must  walk. 

Grant  that  In  following  Thy  steps 
and  obeying  the  Master's  words,  we  may 
learn  that  the  truth  of  Thy  divine 
fatherhood  is  sure  and  all  transfiguring. 

May  we  be  delivered  from  the  cynicism 
of  our  time  and  the  clouds  of  bitterness 
which  it  is  casting  over  the  earth  and 


help  us  to  believe  in  the  great  revelation 
that    Jesus    made    of    life    that    Thy 
grace  can  forgive,  cleanse,  and  redeem 
all  mankind. 
In  His  name  we  pray.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  February  3,  1966,  was  read 
and  approved. 


CERTIFICATIONS  TO  THE  U.S.  AT- 
TORNEY FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA— ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
annoimce  that,  pursuant  to  sundry  res- 
olutions of  the  House  agreed  to  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1966,  he  did  on  February  3.  1966. 
make  certifications  to  the  U.S.  attorney. 
District  of  Columbia,  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  699:  The  refusal  of 
Robert  M.  Shelton  to  produce  certain 
pertinent  papers  before  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities. 

House  Resolution  700:  The  refusal  of 
Calvin  Fred  Craig  to  produce  certain  per- 
tinent papers  before  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

House  Resolution  701 :  The  refusal  of 
James  R.  Jones  to  produce  certain  per- 
tinent papers  before  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

House  Resolution  702:  The  refusal  of 
Marshall  R.  Komegay  to  produce  cer- 
tain pertinent  papers  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

House  Resolution  703 :  The  refusal  of 
Robert  E.  Scoggin  to  produce  certain 
pertinent  papers  before  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities. 

House  Resolution  704:  The  refusal  of 
Robert  Hudglns  to  produce  certain  per- 
tinent papers  before  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

House  Resolution  705:  The  refusal  of 
George  Franklin  Dorsett  to  produce  cer- 
tsun  pertinent  papers  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 


COMMriTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
tomorrow  the  Judiciary  Committee  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate. 
The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THADDEUS  KOSCIUSZKO— HERO  OP 
TWO  WORLDS 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  Americans  and  Poles  alike  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  Polish  soldier  and 
statesman.  His  imswervlng  dedication  to 
the  great  cause  of  national  independence 
for  both  the  United  States  and  Poland 
earned  him  the  title  of  "hero  of  two 
worlds." 
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Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  was  a  man  of  ac- 
tion, of  great  courage,  and  of  an  undying 
belief  in  the  right  of  every  nation  to  be 
free.  When  the  American  Revolution 
erupted,  he  hastened  to  this  continent  to 
fight  for  American  independence.  To  the 
cause  he  brought  great  skill  as  an  engi- 
neer and  great  personal  valor,  and  in  1783 
a  grateful  United  States  of  America  ex- 
tended to  him  the  privilege  of  American 
citizenship  and  the  deepest  thanks  of  the 
American  Congress. 

His  task  In  America  done,  Kosciuszko 
returned  to  his  beloved  Poland  to  join  in 
the  struggle  to  prevent  the  third  and  final 
partition  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 
The  Polish  patriots,  led  by  General  Kos- 
ciuszko, defeated  the  Russians  at  Ra- 
clawice  and  ably  defended  the  beautiful 
city  of  Warsaw  but  were  at  last  overcome 
by  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy. 
In  the  battle  of  Maclejowlce  on  Octo- 
ber 10.  1794,  the  gallant  Poles  were  de- 
feated and  their  leader  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Russians.  Released  2  years 
later.  General  Kosciuszko  dedicated  the 
rest  of  his  life  to  efforts  to  obtain  Polish 
Independence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  torch  of  freedom  has 
been  passed  to  our  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans and  Poles.  We  gain  Inspiration 
from  the  great  hero  Thaddeus  Kosci- 
uszko and  on  this  day  reconsecrate  our 
lives  to  the  great  cause  of  freedom  to 
which  he  gave  his  best. 


PROPOSAL  TO  FRIGHTEN  NORTH 
VIETNAMESE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  read 
in  the  public  press  over  the  weekend  the 
suggestions  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia on  how  to  scare  the  North  Viet- 
namese out  of  the  war. 

My  father  always  used  to  tell  me  that 
the  best  test  of  somebody's  prescription 
was  if  he  was  willing  to  use  it  himself. 
I  would  be  willing  to  furnish  two  large 
plastic  aces  of  spades  about  the  size  of  a 
man.  and  if  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia LMr.  HosMER]  would  care  to  make 
himself  a  walking  sandwich,  as  you 
sometimes  see  on  the  sidewalk,  one  on 
the  front  and  one  on  the  back,  and  walk 
right  into  Hanoi,  he  might  be  able  to 
scare  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  death. 


THE  SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may 
be  that  Americans,  in  order  to  fulfill  our 
obligations  in  southeast  Asia,  will  some- 
day need  to  choose  between  guns  and 
butter.    But  surely  we  are  not  yet  come 


to  the  point  of  choosing  between  guns 
and  milk  for  the  school  lunch  prrogram. 
Yet  the  prc^osed  budget  appears  to  be 
making  that  choice  for  us,  and  making 
the  choice  against  milk  for  schoolchil- 
dren. 

It  Is  proposed  to  cut  $82  million  from 
the  next  year's  appropriation.  This 
would  mean  a  reduction  of  about  $1  .nil- 
lion  for  Georgia  alone,  and  would  in- 
crease the  price  of  milk  to  schoolchildi-en 
to  10  cents  a  half -pint. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  milk  program  has 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
helpful  of  Federal  school  activities.  It 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  one  of  the  last, 
not  one  of  the  first,  to  go. 

I  have  urged  reconsideration  of  this 
cut,  and  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
an  effort  to  save  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram. 

VTRGn>rtA  HERITAGE  MONTH 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  Members  of 
the  House  that  the  month  from  January 
19  to  February  22  Is  Virginia  Heritage 
Month. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  Speaker 
for  using  the  gavel  he  is  using  In  pre- 
siding over  the  business  of  the  House 
today.  In  connection  with  Virginia 
Heritage  Month  this  gavel  was  presented 
this  morning  to  the  Speaker  on  behalf 
of  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  the  Honor- 
able Mills  Godwin,  by  the  Harrisonburg 
High  School  Distributive  Education 
Club — DECA— a  local  chapter  of  the  Dis- 
tributive Education  Clubs  of  America 
and  by  the  industrial  cooperative  train- 
ing group  of  that  same  school. 

These  are  the  young  people  who  in 
cormection  with  their  high  school  train- 
ing are  also  learning  skills  of  marketing 
and  distribution  relating  to  retailing  and 
wholesale  work  in  the  service  industries. 
Some  receive  training  in  technical  and 
skilled  jobs.  They  are  visiting  in  Wash- 
ington and  on  behalf  of  the  Governor 
presented  to  the  Speaker  this  gavel  which 
was  made  from  wood  taken  from  Monti - 
cello,  the  estate  of  Thomas  Jefferson  near 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  see  these  young 
people,  who  are  not  only  developing  their 
educational  skills  but  also  their  technical 
and  job  skills  In  order  to  better  prepare 
them  for  work  In  the  adult  world. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  have  imtll 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  H.R. 
12563,  the  Asian  Development  Bank  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNION  OFFICIAL  OPPOSES  REPEAL 
OF  14(b) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  fight  to  retain  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  Is  now  being  waged  in 
the  other  body.  I  continue  to  receive  let- 
ters each  day  from  Iowa  citizens  express- 
ing their  opposition  to  repeal  of  the  sec- 
tion. 

These  many  letters  offer  further  evi- 
dence that  lowans  in  overwhelming 
numbers  favor  retention  of  section  14(  b) . 
I  was  particularly  pleased  to  receive  last 
week  a  letter  from  an  Iowa  labor  ofQcial 
in  which  he  expressed  his  thanks  for  my 
vote  last  year  against  the  repeal  legis- 
lation. Following  are  excerpts  from  his 
revealing  letter: 

I  was  voted  Into  these  (union)  offlces  on 
a  secret  ballot  and  my  views  are  well  known 
on  my  stand  on  14(b).  A  secret  ballot 
among  the  total  membership  I  am  sure 
would  show  that  they  also  favor  the  reten- 
tion of  14(b). 

The  full-time  paid  union  officials  on  the 
local  levels  take  their  instruction  from  above 
or  this  is  my  opinion  of  the  situation.  Pri- 
vately they  quite  often  take  the  opposite 
side  of  their  superiors. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  of  Iowa 
support  retention  of  section  14(b)  and 
the  State's  right-to-work  law.  They 
look  to  the  other  body  in  the  hope  that 
their  wishes  will  prevail. 


UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  COUNSEL 
WITH  VIETNAM  ALLIES 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  watching  hopefully  the  strategy  con- 
ferences in  Honolulu  between  President 
Johnson  and  Premier  Ky  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

It  is  most  unfortunate,  however,  that 
the  chiefs  of  state  of  Australia  and 
South  Korea — the  only  other  nations 
with  combat  troops  in  South  Vietnam — 
are  not  taking  part. 

Had  the  President  urged  that  our 
combat  allies  be  represented,  this  action 
would  have  demonstrated  our  desire  for 
help  at  the  strategy  table  as  well  as  on 
the  battlefield.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
encouraged  other  nations  to  send  com- 
bat troops. 

Recently  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
pleaded  vainly  before  the  NATO  Coun- 
cil in  Paris  for  aid  in  Vietnam.  In 
doing  so,  he  echoed  the  distress  of  the 
American  people.  We  are  all  concerned 
because  we  are  receiving  so  little  help, 
and  worried  about  what  lies  ahead  if  we 
tr>'  to  police  the  world  virtually  alone. 
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We  can  more  reasonably  expect  help 
In  carrying  out  war  plans  tf  we  call  our 
allies  Into  council  when  plans  are  made. 
Counseling  with  Australia  and  South 
Korea  at  this  time  would  be  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  hopefully  would 
lead  to  broadened  free  world  aid  in  the 
defense  of  South  Vietnam. 


I 
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PARTICIPATION  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in  or- 
der on  any  day  this  week  other  than 
today  for  the  Speaker  to  recognize  a 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (HJl.  12563)  to  provide  for  partici- 
pation of  the  United  States  in  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  a  bill  which  has  been 
unanlmoxisly  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
h(Hna? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  understand  that 
granting  this  unanimous-consent  request 
would  enable  the  House  to  take  up  under 
suspension  of  the  rules  perhaps  tomor- 
row a  bill  to  create  a  brand  new  Interna- 
tional bank  to  go  along  with  the  existing 
multiplicity  of  international  banks  and 
other  lending  agencies?  I  am  one  of 
those  Members  of  the  House  who  has 
never  seen  a  copy  of  the  bill.  I  have  had 
no  opportunity  to  read  the  hearings  or 
to  know  anything  about  the  bill.  Yet  the 
bill  woiild  embark  the  United  States  upon 
the  expenditure  of  perhaps  bUlions  of 
dollars. 

Mr  ALBERT.  This,  of  course,  would 
ru>t  preclude  the  gentleman  from  reading 
the  bill  or  the  report,  because  I  have 
specifically  requested  that  consideration 
of  the  bUl  not  be  made  in  order  until  to- 
morrow or  some  later  day  in  the  week. 

Mr  GROSS.  Does  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  think  that  40  minutes  of 
debate  on  a  bill  of  this  magnitude  is 
adequate? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  view  of  the  back- 
ground. I  would  think,  since  it  was  unan- 
imously reported  without  opposition 
from  either  side  of  the  committee  it 
would  be  adequate.  Further,  if  I  may  so 
advise  the  gentleman  since  we  are  try- 
ing to  expedite  the  legislative  business. 
we  would  like  very  much  not  to  have  any 
legislative  business  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  week,  and  we  would  ask  the  indul- 
gence of  the  gentleman,  because  many 
Members  are  interested  In  getting  this 
matter  disposed  of  as  early  as  possible. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  If  this  unanimous-consent  request 
la  granted,  would  this  be  programed  on 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday  and  not  on 
Thuraday  or  Friday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect In  his  assumption. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gflntleman  yiddf 


Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    May  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  hearings  on  this  bill 
were  conducted  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI  who  Is  chairman 
of    the    subcommittee.    Everyone    was 
heard  who  desired  to  be  heard.    In  fact, 
they  even  solicited  people  who  were  in 
opposition  to  any  kind  of  foreign  aid  to 
come  before  the  committee  to  testify  and 
one  did  come.     The  hearings  were  full 
and  complete.    Of  course,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  all  the  people  who  normally 
appear  came  and  In  addition  a  gentle- 
man who  has  quite  a  reputation  in  the 
world    as    a    flnancler    on    government 
budgets  and  things  like  that.    He  is  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  bill.     I  think  the 
record  Is  as  near  perfect  as  any  record 
can  be  made.     As  It  affects  the  situation 
at  this  time  In  southeast  Asia.  I  believe 
a  Member  would  have  a  feeling  if  he  sees 
this  bill  and  reads  it.  and  I  understand 
the  gentleman  says  that  he  has  not  read 
the  bill,  but  It  was  completed  several  days 
ago  and  will  be  available  with  the  report 
tomorrow  morning.     So  there  will  be  the 
report  and  the  bill  available.     This  is  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  peace,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman.    It  will  do  more  in  the 
direction  of  peace  in  southeast  Asia  so 
the  experts  believe  than  any  other  bill 
that  we  have  before  the  Congress.    It 
does  not  mean  the  outlay  of  very  much 
money,  certainly  not  at  this  time. 

The  committee  that  heard  the  testi- 
mony on  this,  the  subcommittee,  on  both 
sides,  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats, 
were  unanimously  for  it,  and  at  the  full 
committee  meeting  every  person  there 
was  in  favor  of  it.  There  was  not  a  dis- 
senting vote.  Since  it  has  been  unani- 
mously reported  by  those  who  know  what 
the  bill  contains,  I  hope  the  gentleman 
win  not  feel  constrained  to  object. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  believed  for  one 
fraction  of  a  second  there  was  a  possi- 
bility that  passage  of  this  legislation 
would  bring  about  peace  in  southeast 
Asia,  I  certainly  would  not  object.  But 
I  would  like  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
expert  testimony  that  the  gentleman  says 
the  conmiittee  has  had  from  the  finan- 
ciers, the  State  Department,  and  others. 
If  the  report  is  available  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, then  the  granting  of  this  unani- 
mous-consent request  raeans  that  the 
bill  could  be  called  up  tomorrow  after- 
noon. If  I  understand  the  gentleman.  I 
want  to  help  expedite  the  business  of 
the  Congress  because  I  want  to  get  out  of 
here  early  this  year,  but  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  voting  for  or  against  legislation 
about  which  I  have  no  knowledge  be- 
cause it  is  being  too  hurriedly  consid- 
ered. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Would  the  gentleman 
go  along  if  I  changed  my  request  to  read, 
"may  be  brought  up  Wednesday  of  this 
week?" 

Mr.  GROSS.     That  would  help. 
Mr.    ALBERT.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  my  request 
accordingly. 


The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  MINIMUM  WAGE  LAW- 
APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  8126)  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  mini- 
mum wage  law  to  provide  broader 
coverage,  improved  standards  of  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  compensation 
protection,  and  improved  means  of  en- 
forcement, with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  a  conference  with 
the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
MuLTER,  Abernethy.  Mr.  Sboth  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Springer,  and  Mr.  Nelsen. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


DISPLAY  OF  THE  FLAG  AT  THE 
GRAVE  OF  CAPT.  WILLIAM 
DRIVER 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  12)  to  permit  the  flying  of  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  for  24  hours  of  each 
day  at  the  grave  of  Capt.  William  Driver 
in  Nashville,  Term. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  simple  inquiry.  In  similar  bills  there 
has  been  included  language,  omitted 
from  this  resolution,  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  flag  from  being  flown  between 
sunset  and  sunrise  imless  it  is  illumi- 
nated. I  have  been  furnished  with  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  amendment  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  12  which  states,  "the 
flag  may  not  be  flown  pursuant  to  the 
authority  contained  in  this  act  unless 
between  the  hours  from  sunset  to  sun- 
rise it  is  illuminated." 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  pro- 
posing or  sponsoring  the  resolution  to- 
day if  it  is  the  intent  to  offer  that 
amendment  in  practically  those  words. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  response  to  the  gentleman's 
request,  there  is  at  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment which  I  propose  to  call  up  and  ask 
to  have  adopted,  as  the  gentleman  has 
outlined. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  the  fla« 
may  not  then  be  flown  unless  it  is  illu- 
minated from  dusk  imtU  dawn? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.    Yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  that  is  the  case.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  12 

Whereas  Captain  William  Driver,  an  Ameri- 
can sea  captain,  gave  the  name  "Old  Glory" 
to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  which  Is  a 
name  revered  by  all  patriotic  Americans; 

Whereas  Captain  William  Driver  died  In 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  March  3.  1886,  and  Is 
burled  In  the  City  Cemetery  In  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  and  his  grave  Is  a  shrine  visited 
by  many  tourists; 

Whereas  Post  Numbered  5  of  the  American 
Legion  In  Nashville,  Tennessee,  has  under- 
taken to  erect  a  flagpole  at  Captain  Driver's 
grave  which  wUl  be  lighted  at  night;  and 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Elghty-flrst  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee  has  memorialized  Con- 
gress to  grant  permission  to  the  city  of  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  to  fly  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  at  Captain  Driver's  grave  twenty-four 
hours  each  day:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  notwithstand- 
ing any  rule  or  custom  pertaining  to  the  dis- 
play of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  as  set 
forth  In  the  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint 
resolution  to  codify  and  emphasize  existing 
rules  and  customs  pertaining  to  the  display 
and  use  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America",  approved  June  22,  1942  (36  U.S.C. 
171-178)  authority  Is  hereby  conferred  on 
the  appropriate  officer  of  the  city  of  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  to  permit  the  flying  of  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  for  twenty-four 
hours  of  each  day  at  the  grave  of  Captain 
William  Driver  located  In  the  City  Cemetery, 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 

With  the  foUowirig  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  pages  1  and  2,  strike  all  "Whereas" 
clauses. 

On  page  2,  line  13,  after  the  period,  add  the 
following  sentence:  "The  flag  may  not  be 
flown  pursuant  to  the  authority  contained 
in  this  Act  during  the  hours  from  sunset  to 
sunrise  unless  It  is  illuminated." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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ACQUISITION  OF  THE  ANSLEY  WIL- 
COX HOUSE.  BUFFALO.  N.Y. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2600) 
to  provide  for  the  acquisition  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  real  property  known  as 
the  Ansley  Wilcox  House  in  Buffalo.  N.Y.. 
ad  a  national  historic  site. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2600 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  acquire 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  the  real 
property  described  in  section  2  of  this  Act, 
known  as  the  Ansley  Wilcox  House,  which 
real  property  is  of  national  historic  signifi- 
cance as  the  place  In  which  Theodore  Roose- 
velt took  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of 
the  United  States  on  September  14,  1001, 
following  the  assassination  of  President  Wil- 
liam McKlnley.  The  Secretary  shall  main- 
tain and  preserve  such  property  as  a  national 
historic  site  for  the  Inspiration  and  benefit 
of  the  people  of  the  United  Stetes. 


Sbc.  2.  The  real  property  referred  to  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  Is  more  particu- 
larly described  as  follows: 

All  that  tract  or  parcel  of  land,  situate 
In  the  city  of  Buffalo,  county  of  Erie,  State 
of  New  York,  and  beginning  at  a  point  In 
the  east  line  of  Delaware  Avenue  distant  110 
feet  southerly  from  the  southerly  line  of 
land  of  Catharine  Marie  Richmond,  recorded 
In  Erie  County  clerk's  office  in  liber  247  of 
deeds  at  page  167;  running  thence  easterly 
a  distance  of  110  feet; 

Running  thence  southerly  a  distance  of 
60  feet  to  a  point  In  the  north  line  of  land 
of  Morris  Michael,  recorded  in  Erie  County 
clerk's  office  in  liber  531  of  deeds  at  page 
335;  running  thence  easterly  and  along  the 
north  line  of  land  of  the  said  Morris  Michael 
64  feet  more  or  less,  and  continuing  easterly 
on  a  line  extended  from  the  land  of  Morris 
Michael  a  further  distance  of  174  feet  more 
or  less  to  the  westerly  line  of  Franklin 
Street;  running  thence  northerly  along  the 
westerly  line  of  Franklin  Street  110  feet; 
running  thence  westerly  134  feet;  running 
thence  northerly  and  parallel  with  Franklin 
Street  59.51  feet  more  or  less  to  a  point  dis- 
tant 40  feet  more  or  less  easterly  from  the 
southeast  corner  of  lands  of  Amelia  Steven- 
son, recorded  in  Erie  County  clerk's  office  In 
llber669  at  page  299; 

Running  thence  westerly  40  feet  to  the 
southeast  corner  of  lands  of  the  said  Amelia 
Stevenson  and  continuing  westerly  in  a  line 
along  the  south  line  of  the  land  of  Catharine 
Marie  Richmond  a  further  distance  of  174 
feet  more  or  less  to  the  easterly  line  of 
Delaware  Avenue;  running  thence  southerly 
along  the  easterly  line  of  Delaware  Avenue 
110  feet  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

And  being  subject  to  an  easement  as  con- 
tained In  a  lease  agreement  dated  January 
6,  1959,  between  the  landlord  and  the  Lib- 
erty Bank  of  Buffalo  covering  a  driveway 
ramp  and  automobile  parking  privileges,  to- 
gether with  the  right  of  Ingress  and  egress 
to  Delaware  Avenue  and  Franklin  Street,  as 
contained  in  said  lease. 

With  the  following  conmiittee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  3,  after  line  16,  sidd  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  3.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  more  than  $250,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  real  property  described  in 
section  2  of  this  act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BURIAL  BENEFITS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11006) 
to  extend  the  statutory  burial  allowance 
to  certain  veterans  whose  deaths  occur 
as  a  result  of  a  service -connected  dis- 
abiUty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJR.   11(X)« 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
902(a)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)   Where  a  veteran  dies — 

"(1)   of  a  servlce-conneded  disability;  or 

"(2)  who  was  (A)  a  veteran  of  any  war: 
(B)  discharged  from  the  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  for  a  disability  Incurred 
or  aggravated  In  line  of  duty;  or  (C)  In  re- 
ceipt of  (or  but  for  the  receipt  of  retirement 
pay  would  have  been  entitled  to)  disability 
compensation; 


the  Administrator,  In  his  discretion,  having 
due  regard  to  the  clrciunstances  In  each  case, 
may  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  9250  to  such 
person  as  he  prescribes  to  cover  the  burial 
and  funeral  expenses  of  the  deceased  veteran 
and  the  expense  of  preparing  the  body  and 
transporting  It  to  the  place  of  burial.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'veteran'  Includes  a  person  who  died  during 
a  period  deemed  to  be  active  military,  naval, 
or  air  service  under  section  106(c)  of  this 
title." 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  existing  law,  a  burial  allowance 
of  $250  is  paid  to  survivors  of  peacetime 
veterans  who  were  discharged  from  ac- 
tive service  for  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability, or  who  were  in  receipt  of,  or  but 
for  the  receipt  of  retirement  pay  would 
have  been  entitled  to,  disability  compen- 
sation. In  the  case  of  a  veteran  who  hsis 
service  during  a  period  of  war,  the  allow- 
ance is  paid  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
he  had  a  service-connected  disability. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  legisla- 
tion would  be  to  authorize  the  burial  al- 
lowance where  a  veteran  has  not  applied 
for  disability  compensation  but  who 
nevertheless  died  of  a  service-connected 
disability. 

The  formal  Veterans'  Administration 
request  for  this  legislation  was  based  up- 
on an  individual  case  where  the  veteran 
died  the  day  following  his  separation 
from  service,  while  en  route  from  his 
place  of  separation  to  his  home.  He  was 
not  a  wartime  veteran  and  was  not  dis- 
charged for  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity. Had  he  lived  long  enough  to  file  a 
claim  for  disability  compensation,  his 
survivors  would  have  been  eligible  for 
the  $250  burial  allowance  inasmuch  as 
his  death  was  attributable  to  a  period 
deemed  to  be  active  service,  since  an  in- 
dividual is  considered  to  be  on  sictive 
service  after  his  discharge  and  until  he 
reaches  his  home  if  he  is  traveling  by 
the  most  direct  route.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, however,  the  burial  allow- 
ance could  not  be  paid. 

This  proposal  was  formally  requested 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  wUl 
correct  the  inequity  described  above. 

The  increase  in  costs  resulting  from 
enactment  of  this  proposal  would  be 
minimal. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarlcs  at 
this  point  In  the  Recx)rd. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to   the  request  of  the  gentleman   from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ADAIR.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  bill.    The  bill  will  extend 
the  $250  statutory  burial  allowance  au- 
thorized by  existing  law  to  certain  vet- 
erans who  are  denied  such  benefits  be- 
cause of  the  technical  application  of  the 
law.    I  am  confident  that  it  was  not  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  deny  the  statutory 
burial  allowance  to  any  veteran  whose 
death  would  be  service  connected,  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  he  had  no',  yet  had 
the  opportunity  to  flJe  a  claim  for  service 
connection. 

Existing  law  permits  the  grant  of  serv- 
ice connection  for  the  death  of  any  vet- 
eran while  on  route  to  his  home  follow- 
ing separation  from  military  service. 
The  statutory  burial  allowance,  however. 
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la  dependent  upon  the  receipt  of.  or  at 
least  an  application  for,  disability  com- 
pensation while  the  Individual  Is  alive. 
Therefore,  those  veterans  who  have 
served  during  a  period  other  than  war- 
time and  are  killed  while  on  route  to 
their  home  following  separation,  are  not 
entitled  to  the  statutory  burial  allowance 
unless  they  filed  a  claim  for  compensa- 
tion prior  to  separation  from  military 
service.  This  legislation  will  correct  this 
situation  and  will  Insure  that  any  vet- 
eran who  dies  as  a  result  of  a  service- 
connected  disability  will  be  eligible  for 
the  burial  allowance. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  sup- 
ports this  legislation  and  estimates  that 
the  cost  would  be  minimal.  I  urge  Its 
passage. 

The  bill  wu  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pcused,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  there  are  numerous  veterans'  bills 
to  be  considered.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  all  bills  considered  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR,  VET- 
ERANS' ADMINISTRATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  11007) 
to  provide  statutory  authority  for  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  assimie  the  duties  of  Administra- 
tor during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
Administrator,  or  during  a  vacancy  in 
that  office,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

BJl.    11007 

B«  <t  •naetMt  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repretentativea  ot  the  United  States  of 
Am^Tioa  (It  Conffreu  atsembled,  That  (a)  8«c- 
Uon  310  of  UUa  38.  United  StatM  Code.  Is 
■jmended  by  adding  a  new  subaectlon  (d)  to 
read  aa  foUowt: 

"(d)  Thare  ■hall  be  In  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mimstraUan  a  Daputy  Admlnlatrator  of  Vet- 
arana'  Affalra  who  ahaU  be  appointed  by  the 
Admlnlatrator.  The  Deputy  Administrator 
shall  parfonn  auch  f unctlona  aa  the  Admlnla- 
trator aball  dealgnata  and.  unleea  the  Presi- 
dent ahall  dealgnate  another  officer  of  the 
OoTsmment.  shall  be  Acting  Administrator 
of  Vatarana'  Affairs  during  the  abaence  or  dls- 
abUlty  at  tha  Administrator  or  In  the  event 
of  a  vaoaacy  in  tha  office  of  Administrator." 

(b)  Tha  catchllna  of  such  section  210  Is 
amen<1M  by  adding  ";  Deputy  Administrator" 
at  tha  and  thereof. 

(c)  The  analysis  at  the  head  of  chapter  3 
of  such  title  38.  regarding  section  210.  is 
amandad  by  delating  tha  period  at  the  end 
tbaraof  and  Inaartlng  the  following:  ";  Depu- 
ty Admlatotrator." 

Sk.  a.  (a)  Section  313 (a)  of  auch  Utie  38 
la  amandad  by  Inaerttng  Immediately  after 
tha  word  "delegate".  In  the  first  sentence 
thereof,  the  following:  ",  or  authorize  suc- 
eaaalT*  redalagatlon  of.". 

(b)  Such  aaotlon  ai3(a)  U  further 
amanrtad  by  Inserting  ".  rcdalegatlons."  Im- 
madlataly  aftar  tba  word  "delegations"  In  the 
aacood  santaaca  thareof. 


Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  provides  statutory  authority  for 
the  Deputy  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator during  the  letter's  absence  or 
disability  or  during  a  vacancy  in  that  of- 
fice. It  would  also  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator to  permit  the  redelegation  of  au- 
thority he  may  now  delegate  under  exist- 
ing law. 

This  proposal  was  formally  requested 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  past 
experience  has  demonstrated  the  need 
for  its  enactment. 

There  would  be  no  additional  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  resulting  from  the 
enactment  of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill.  The  bill  will  pro- 
vide statutory  authority  for  the  Deputy 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  as- 
sume the  duties  of  the  Administrator 
during  his  absence  or  disability  or  during 
a  vacancy  in  that  office.  This  legisla- 
tion was  requested  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  there  would  be  no  cost 
involved. 

Under  existing  practices,  the  Deputy 
Administrator  assumes  the  duties  of  Ad- 
ministrator during  his  absence  or  during 
a  vacancy  in  that  office.  Because  cer- 
tain statutes  require  the  specific  action 
of  the  Administrator  as  opposed  to  the 
Acting  Administrator,  the  daily  and  rou- 
tine functioning  of  the  OfBce  of  Admin- 
istrator is  severely  handicapped.  This 
legislation  merely  gives  to  the  Deputy 
Administrator,  acting  as  the  Adminis- 
trator, the  same  statutory  authority  as 
is  provided  for  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs.    I  urge  its  approval. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
ej\6  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BENEFITS  DURING   HOSPITAL- 
IZATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11747) 
to  amend  section  3203.  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  restrict  the  conditions 
under  which  benefits  are  immediately 
reduced  upon  readmission  of  veterans 
for  hospitalization  or  other  institutional 
care. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguisiied  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  if  there  Is 
any  basis  for  estimating  the  cost  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  or  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  If  this  bill  is 
passed? 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  say  that  the  cost  estimate  would 
be  very  difficult.    When  a  man  goes  into 


the  hospital,  after  6  months  the  amount 
of  money  he  receives  is  reduced  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  taxpayers  are  paying 
for  his  hospitalization.  We  found  that 
it  was  very  difficult  to  jEwlminister.  the 
way  It  is  intended,  without  making  men 
stay  out  of  the  hospital  who  should  come 
back  in. 

The  bill  was  Introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  really 
to  simplify  an  existing  program,  but  the 
cost  is  very  difficult  to  estimate.  It 
should  certainly  be  very  small. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  pursue  this  one  step  further. 

I  do  understand,  and  I  am  generally 
sympathetic  on  this  question  of  hospital 
administration  and/or  paying  full  or  re- 
duced allowances  while  in  the  hospital. 
I  understand  that  this  is  to  deter  the 
veterans  from  leaving  the  facility  before 
they  have  received  maximum  benefit  of 
hospital  and  medical  care,  as  well  as  re- 
establishing a  new  6-month  period  for 
consideration  for  pay  purposes  by  estab- 
lishing a  readmission  within  6  months. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  genUe- 
man  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Will  the  effect  of  this  be 
a  reduction  or  an  increase  In  the  expense 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  As  far  as  cost 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration,  I  should 
think  It  would  be  a  reduction.  As  far 
as  money  going  to  the  veteran  is  con- 
cerned, the  probability  Is  that  It  will  be 
the  same. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  On  the  point  the  gentle- 
man was  making  earlier,  as  to  the  cost 
of  this  bill,  the  committee  did  Inquire 
into  it,  and  as  the  chairman  has  pointed 
out  we  are  told  that  it  was  a  matter  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  compute,  but  it  was 
thought  to  be  very  small.  I  think  the 
committee  is  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
that  It  would  be  a  very  small  additional 
cost, 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

May  I  ask  both  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  If  they  are 
quite  certain  that  this  will  appreciably 
affect  the  deterrent  value  of  the  basic 
law  Insofar  as  excessive  bed  utilization 
is  concerned? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man Is  a  doctor,  and  I  should  think  his 
opinion  would  be  better  than  mine.  Mine 
is  "yes." 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  subscribe  to  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  11747 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  last 
sentence  of  section  3203(a)(1)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  comma  Immediately  after  the  words 
"upon  a  succeeding  readmission  for  treat- 
ment or  care"  and  Inserting  "within  six 
months  from  the  date  of  such  departure, ". 
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Sec.  2.  Section  3203(f)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  the  com- 
ma Immediately  after  "admitted  to  hospital- 
ization" In  the  third  sentence  and  inserting 
"within  six  months  from  the  date  of  such 
departure,". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  also  apply  to  cases  In  which  pension 
eligibility  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 9(b)  of  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of 
1959. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  existing  law,  the  monthly  compen- 
sation or  retirement  pay  payable  to  a 
veteran  without  dependents,  who  is  being 
furnished  hospitalization  or  domiciliary 
or  nursing  home  care  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  Is  reduced  by  one-half 
but  not  below  $30  a  month  beginning  the 
1st  day  of  the  7th  calendar  month 
following  the  date  of  admission.  The 
same  requirement  applies  to  pension  re- 
ceived by  those  veterans  who  are  receiv- 
ing this  non-service-connected  benefit 
under  laws  in  effect  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  8&-211,  the  Veterans' 
Pension  Act  of  1959. 

When  the  veteran  is  discharged  from 
the  hospital,  the  amount  withheld  is  paid 
to  him  in  a  lump  sum  In  most  instances. 
If  the  veteran  leaves  the  hospital  against 
medical  advice  or  as  a  result  of  discipli- 
nary action,  the  amount  withheld  from 
him  may  not  be  paid  until  6  months  after 
his  departure. 

The  law  also  provides  that  where  the 
patient  is  readmitted  following  a  dis- 
charge against  medical  advice  or  as  a 
result  of  disciplinary  action,  reduction 
shall  be  effective  Immediately  upon  his 
being  readmitted  from  the  date  of  read- 
mission  regardless  of  the  time  between 
episodes  of  hospitalization. 

The  bill  would  provide  that  the  Imme- 
diate reduction  of  withheld  benefits  fol- 
lowing discharge  against  medical  advice 
or  as  a  result  of  disciplinary  action  shall 
apply  only  when  the  readmission  occurs 
within  6  months  following  prior  termina- 
tion of  the  hospitalization  or  institutional 
care.  Readmission  after  6  months  would 
be  treated  like  an  original  admission  In 
determining  the  time  when  the  reduction 
or  discontinuance  of  benefits  will  com- 
mence. 

The  measure  was  introduced  at  the 
formal  request  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, and  that  agency  advises  that  the 
additional  cost  to  the  Government  will 
be  small. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  11747.  This  bUl  will 
liberalize  the  conditions  under  which 
monetary  benefits  are  immediately  re- 
duced upon  readmission  of  veterans  Into 
a  Veterans'  Administration  hospital.  Un- 
der existing  law,  monthly  compensation 
and  certain  pension  benefits,  in  the  case 
of  a  veteran  with  no  dependents,  are  re- 
duced in  half  but  not  below  $30  after 
6  months  of  continuous  hospitalization. 
If  the  veteran  subsequently  receives  a 
disciplinary  discharge  or  leaves  the  hos- 
pital against  medical  advice,  when  he  Is 
readmitted,  the  reduction  In  monthly 
benefits  is  effective  Immediately.  This 
bill  will  not  disturb  the  policy  relating  to 
the  Initial  period  of  hospitalization,  but 
will  prevent  the  reduction  of  monthly 
benefits  imtll  the  expiration  of  6  months 
continual  hospitalization,  when  readmis- 


sion occurs  more  than  6  months  follow- 
ing the  initial  discharge. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  will  extend  the 
same  liberalization  with  reference  to 
veterans  in  receipt  of  the  aid  and  at- 
tendance allowance.  Thus,  In  either  sit- 
uation, a  readamisslon  after  6  months 
would  be  treated  like  an  original  admis- 
sion in  determining  the  time  when  re- 
duction or  discontinuance  of  monthly 
benefits  will  commence. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  supports 
this  measure  and  estimates  that  the  ad- 
ditional cost  will  be  minimal.  I  urge  its 
approval. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PAYMENT    OF    TRAVEL    EXPENSES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  11748) 
to  amend  section  111  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  prepayment 
of  certain  expenses  associated  with  the 
travel  of  veterans  to  or  frc«n  a  Veterans' 
Administration  facility  or  other  place, 
in  connection  with  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion or  counseling,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
examination,  treatment,  or  care. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  11748 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section 111(b)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Payment  of  the  following  ex(>enses 
or  allowances  in  connection  with  vocational 
rehabilitation,  counseling,  or  upon  termina- 
tion of  examination,  treatment,  or  care,  may 
be  made  before  the  completion  of  travel : 

"(1)  the  mileage  Eillowance  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  hereof; 

"(2)  actual  local  travel  expenses; 

"(3)  the  expense  of  hiring  an  automobile 
or  ambulance,  or  the  fee  authorized  for  the 
services  of  a  nonemployee  attendant." 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
appropriate  sections  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  authorize  the  payment  of 
actual  necessary  txavel  expenses,  or  a 
mileage  allowance  in  lieu  thereof  to  any 
person,  to  or  from  a  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration office  in  connection  with  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  and  counseling  pur- 
suant to  the  war  orphans  educational 
systems  program,  as  well  as  for  the  pur- 
pose of  treatment,  examination,  or  case. 
The  prepayment  of  the  mileage  allow- 
ance in  lieu  of  actual  travel  expenses  is 
authorized  by  existing  law,  and  this  pro- 
posal would  authorize  similar  action  with 
respect  to:  First,  round  trip  local  travel 
expenses;  second,  expenses  of  hiring  an 
automobile  or  ambulance;  and  third,  the 
fee  incurred  by  employment  of  a  non- 
employee  attendant. 

The  legislation  was  formally  requested 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  which 
advises  that  its  enactment  will  result  in 
no  additional  cost  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11748.  This  bill  will  per- 
mit the  prepayment  of  certain  expenses 
associated  with  the  travel  of  veterans  to 
or  from  a  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cility in  connection  with  medical  exami- 
nation, treatment  or  care  or  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  counseling.  Existing 
law  authorizes  the  prepayment  of  a  mile- 
age allowance  in  Ueu  of  actual  travel  ex- 
penses. To  obtain  actual  travel  ex- 
penses, however,  a  veteran  must  wait  un- 
til services  rendered  have  been  com- 
pleted and  the  travel  has  actually  been 
accomplished.  In  many  instances,  dis- 
abled veterans  do  not  have  sufficient 
funds  for  completing  their  travel.  This 
legislation  will  alleviate  hardship  to  cer- 
tain seriously  disabled  veterans  by  per- 
mitting the  payment  of  actual  travel  ex- 
penses in  advance  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  mileage  allowance  Is  presently  paid. 
I  urge  its  approval. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BROKERS'  FEES  FOR  VA  PROPERTY 
MANAGEMENT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11927) 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  permit  deduction  by 
brokers  of  certain  costs  and  expenses 
from  rental  collections  on  properties  ac- 
quired imder  the  veterans'  loan 
programs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  would  again  like  to 
interrogate  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Would  this  bin  if  passed  not  allow  the 
brokers,  either  large  or  the  small,  to  put 
up  their  money  before  the  fact  rather 
than  after  the  fact  as  far  as  vouchers  for 
services  rendered  and  expenses  incurred 
are  concerned? 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  want  to 
know  why  it  is  not  a  good  idea  for  vouch- 
ers covering  services  rendered  to  be  sub- 
mitted before  the  i&ct.  I  can  understand 
that  in  certain  instances  this  can  become 
weighty  to  some  of  the  small  operators. 
But  I  think  it  is  still  a  good  business 
principle.  Will  we  obviate  that  by  the 
passage  of  this  law? 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  All  I  can  say 
to  the  gentleman  is  that  this  would  save 
administrative  costs.  I  also  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee, a  member  of  the  committee,  has 
made  a  thorough  study  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Termessee,  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  At  the 
time  this  bill  was  presented  I  was  the 
only  one  in  the  committee  to  offer  any 
objection,    I  will  be  glad  to  answer. 

I  have  gone  into  It,  and  I  have  a  de- 
tailed letter  from  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration as  to  the  manner  In  which  they 
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win  administer  this  program.  I  think 
it  U  a  good  bill.  It  wlU  save  a  lot  of 
work  on  the  part  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. It  will  cause  local  con- 
tractors to  secure  more  work  In  repair- 
ing the  properties  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  oi^nlon,  and  I  am  Im- 
pressed by  the  work  he  has  done  on  It. 
I  am  not  particularly  Interested  In  sav- 
ing the  Veterans'  Administration,  as  an 
arm  of  the  Government,  a  lot  of  work 
if  It  is  going  to  be  to  the  detriment  of 
the  taxpayers'  money. 

Let  me  see  if  I  can  rephrase  the  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  both 
of  the  gentlemen.  In  s\im,  it  might  be  like 
this:  In  your  opinion,  would  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  pursue  as  avidly 
after  the  fact  a  check  on  vouchers  that 
would  no  longer  be  required  for  services 
rendered  and  expenses  incurred  with  the 
idea  of  reclaiming  unjust  funds  paid  out 
as  they  would  if  these  vouchers  are  re- 
quired before  the  fact? 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Here  is 
what  the  bill  would  do. 

First.  Thousands  of  vouchers  have  to 
be  processed  to  pay  Independent  con- 
tractors for  work,  labor,  and  services 
furnished. 

Second.  Small  contractors  who  of  ne- 
cessity csui  only  operate  on  a  cash  basis 
and  who  must  be  paid  upon  completion 
of  their  work  cannot  afford  to  extend 
credit  and  cannot  compete  for  Govern- 
ment work  orders. 

Third.  Brokers  are  obliged  to  call  in 
large  contractors  from  other  areas  who 
are  financially  able  to  wait  for  payment. 

^urth.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
is  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  quality 
performance  of  local  contractors  who 
cannot  afford  to  extend  credit. 

Fifth.  Many  management  brokers  do 
not  have  available  financial  resources 
necessary  to  advance  payment. 

In  order  to  effectuate  management  im- 
provement, and  to  avoid  any  loss  on  the 
part  of  the  Administrator,  strengthen- 
ing Vt  existing  safeguards  will  be  effected 
along  the  following  lines : 

First.  Any  management  broker  au- 
thorized to  make  these  disbursements 
will  have  to  be  bonded. 

Second.  The  present  authority  vested 
in  the  broker  to  expend  up  to  |50  for 
emergency  repairs  only,  remains  un- 
changed. 

Third.  Brokers  will  be  authorized  to 
pay  for  those  repair  items  not  of  an 
emergency  nature,  only  when  the  re- 
gional office  had  previously  authorized 
the  services  to  be  performed. 

Fourth.  Management  brokers  would  be 
required  to  establish  special  bank  ac- 
counts which  would  be  utilized  for  de- 
posit of  rental  Income  and  disbursement 
of  authorised  expenses. 

Fifth.  Rental  collections  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  deposited  promptly  with  a 
o(H>7  of  the  deposit  slip  transmitted  to 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Slzth.  Management  brokers  would 
furnish  VA  with  a  monthly  report  Itemiz- 
ing aU  rentals  collected  and  expendi- 


tures, and  furnish  the  VA  with  a  check 
for  the  net  balance  due. 

Seventh.  Brokers'  reports  would  be 
supported  by  receipted  vouchers  and 
canceled  checks. 

Eighth.  Veterans'  Administration  em- 
ployees acting  in  the  capacity  of  prop- 
erty management  representatives,  or 
other  loan  guaranty  personnel  as  desig- 
nated, who  routinely  visit  and  inspect 
VA  owned  properties  and  management 
broker  operations  would  make  such  audit 
as  might  be  required  for  full  compliance 
on  the  part  of  the  brokers. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  measure 
should  largely  eliminate  thousands  of 
vouchers  presently  processed  for  Indi- 
vidual payments.  The  anticipated  pro- 
cedure would  be  more  in  line  with  con- 
ventional real  estate  management  prac- 
tices and  would  parallel  procedures  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
which  presently  conducts  these  activities 
in  a  similar  manner.  Furthermore  the 
greater  niunbers  of  local  contractors  who 
would  be  able  to  participate  In  the  re- 
pair program  conducted  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  would  promote  prompter 
services  and  higher  grade  performance. 

The  proposed  measure  refers  only  to 
VA-owned  properties  and  does  not  affect 
the  rights  or  liabilities  of  veterans. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  may  say  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied,  in  view  of  the  last  ex- 
planation, and  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  11927 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (6)  of  section  1820(a)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Without  regard  to  section  3617,  Re- 
vised Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  484i,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law  not  expressly  In  limitation 
of  this  paragraph,  the  Administrator  may 
permit  brokers  utilized  by  him  in  connection 
with  such  properties  to  deduct  from  rental 
collections  amounts  covering  authorized 
fees,  costs,  and  expenses  Incurred  In  connec- 
tion with  the  management,  repair,  sale,  or 
lease  of  any  such  properties  and  remit  the 
net  balances  to  the  Administrator." 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  would  give  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  authority  to  permit 
brokers  to  deduct  from  rental  collections 
fees  for  services  rendered  and  authorized 
exp)enses  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
managing  of  Veterans'  Administration 
owned  properties  which  had  been  ac- 
quired under  the  loan  guaranty  and  di- 
rect loan  programs.  Under  existing 
practice  where  a  property  is  taken  over 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the 
property  is  given  to  a  broker  for  manage- 
ment. This  broker  collects  rent  and  per- 
forms the  necessary  property  mainte- 
nance or  arrstfiges  for  such  maintenance. 
Payment  Is  presently  made  under  regular 
vouchering  procedures,  and  in  some  in- 
stances brokers  advance  maintenance  ex- 
penses such  as  decorating,  grass  cutting, 
snow  removal,  and  so  forth.    In  other 


instances  brokers  with  small  accounts 
carmot  feasibly  msike  such  advances. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  desires 
to  permit  payment  for  these  services  out 
of  rents  received  from  these  properties, 
and  proposed  that  such  action  be  taken 
to  the  Comptroller  General,  who  advised 
that  such  a  procedure  was  not  author- 
ized, while  not  questioning  the  desirabil- 
ity of  the  proposal. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  advises 
that  enactment  of  this  proposal  will 
simplify  pr(x;edures  in  financing  and 
managing  of  the  acquired  properties,  and 
will  result  in  some  savings  of  adminis- 
trative costs. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engr(5ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MEDICAL   EDUCATION  IN  THE 
VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11631) 
to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  clarify  the  responsibility  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  with  respect  to 
the  training  and  education  of  health 
service  personnel. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  this  is  another  veterans' 
bill  with  which  I  am  personally  familiar, 
as  it  involves  hospitalization.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  there  is  any  information 
in  this  bill — which  was  not  one  that  was 
also  listed  for  suspension — as  to  whether 
or  not  this  will  lead  to  the  general  amal- 
gamation and  care  under  the  recently 
passed  medicare  of  Federal  beneficiaries 
as  well  as  civilian  beneficiaries.  There  is 
a  great  tendency  to  federalize  all  of  the 
hospital  care-giving  services.  This  will 
be  aided  and  abetted  by  the  medicare 
law,  whether  you  are  referring  to  medical 
care  of  civilian  dependents  of  uniformed 
military  personnel  or  medical  care,  H.R. 
6565,  which  passed  this  body  last  year. 
for  those  over  65  years  of  age  under  the 
social  security  tax.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  is 
there  any  trend  or  tendency  foreshad- 
owed in  the  passage  of  this  bill  that 
would  lead  to  lack  of  discrimination  in 
care  of  those  veterans  for  their  general 
care  under  medicare  applications  or  a 
Federal  medical  service  application? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me,  I  would  say 
none  whatsoever. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  my  own  bill 
H.R.  11668,  which  is  identical,  is  to  write 
into  law  the  situation  which  presently 
exists,  and  that  Is  to  recognize  the  func- 
tion of  education  in  the  VA  hospital 
system. 

Mr.  HALL.  As  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  no  doubt  knows,  the  pres- 
ent VA  hospital  system  is  giving  a  portion 
of  the  medical  education  of  the  veterans. 
a  portion  of  medical  education,  to  one- 
half  of  the  doctors  who  are  being  edu- 
cated in  the  country  today. 

The  primary  functions,  of  course,  of 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  Is  the 
care  and  the  treatment  of  patients.  But 
in  addition  to  that  they  take  on  the 
funcUons  of  the  research  that  is  going 
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on,  as  authorized,  and  also  these  educa- 
tional programs. 

In  recent  years  the  VA  has  entered  into 
agreements  with  86  of  the  medical 
schools  in  the  country  and  87  of  the  ad- 
ministration's hospitals  of  the  country 
are  affiliated  with  these  medical  schools. 
They  work  together  and  treat  patients 
together. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  believe  the 
country  recognizes  the  advantages  of 
such  a  relationship,  and  insofar  as  I 
know — and  certainly  I  believe  that  we  on 
the  committee  would  know  if  there  were 
any  practices  insofar  as  this  bill  is  con- 
cerned designed  to  bring  about  the  situ- 
ation which  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
describes.  I  believe  our  committee  is  now 
and  has  been  since  I  have  served  on  it. 
very  diligent  in  trying  to  ferret  out  any 
type  of  nefarious  plan  such  as  that  which 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  suggests 
which  would  in  any  way  detract  from 
or  depreciate  the  quality  of  the  medical 
attention  which  is  given  to  our  veterans. 

This  bill  simply  writes  into  law  that 
which  is  going  on  at  the  present  time. 

By  hard  work,  ingenuity,  and  personal 
sacrhlce  this  country  has  become  the 
richest  nation  In  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  people  have  every  right  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  and  it  )>e- 
comes  our  solemn  obligation  in  the  leg- 
islature to  remove  all  man-made  barriers 
to  their  legitimate  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Everyone  knows  that  health  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  valued  components  of  hap- 
piness and  security  for  the  individual. 
We  are,  therefore,  determined  to  achieve 
the  best  possible  protection  for  the 
health  of  the  American  people.  We 
know  that  we  have  the  physical  and 
economic  resources  to  support  this  ob- 
jective. It  only  remains  for  us  to  devise 
a  national  plan  under  coordinated  pub- 
lic and  private  administration  and 
financing.  Legislation  enacted  by  the 
89th  Congress  has  opened  the  way  to  this 
long  dreamed  of  national  goal,  but  a 
great  deal  more  remains  to  be  done.  We 
have  expressed  our  ideals  and  our  de- 
sires, but  the  task  of  Implementation  will 
be  a  long  and  difficult  one. 

The  first,  the  most  obvious  and  sub- 
stantive need  is  the  recruitment  and 
training  of  sufficient  health  service  per- 
sonnel to  carry  out  the  programs  lor 
which  we  have  given  authority  and  to 
which  we  have  allocated  funds.  With- 
out these  people,  we  are  certain  to  lose 
both  our  resolutions  and  our  resources. 
To  accomplish  this  objective.  I  have  sug- 
gested that  we  make  use  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  system  of  hospitals  and 
clinics.  This  system  constitutes  the 
large.st  centrally  administered  patient 
care  facility  in  the  Nation;  it  has  well 
established  relationships  with  practically 
all  medical  schools  in  the  country  as  well 
as  with  hundreds  of  general  universities; 
and  it  has  on-going  programs  of  edu- 
cation and  training  that  can  readily  be 
expanded  to  accommodate  many  more 
students  than  are  pre.sently  under  the 
existing  limits  of  authority  and  funding. 
In  collaboration  with  medical  schools 
and  universities  presently  affiliated  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  an  expan- 
sion of  programs  to  train  the  much- 
needed  health  service  personnel  can  be 


accomplished  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
that  would  be  required  if  similar  train- 
ing resources  were  to  be  newly  created. 
Our  situation  is  like  that  of  a  family 
with  a  new  baby;  it  Is  much  less  expen- 
sive to  build  another  room  on  the  house 
than  it  Is  to  build  and  maintain  a  sec- 
ond house. 

Moreover,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion with  the  support  of  its  university 
affiliates  is  uniquely  qualified  to  expand 
its  training  functions  in  the  areas  of 
greatest  need.  No  one  will  deny  that 
physicians  are  in  short  supply,  and  we 
want  to  continue  our  efforts  to  improve 
this  situation.  But  an  even  more  imme- 
diate and  compelling  problem  is  the  sup- 
ply and  ancillary  and  technical  person- 
nel who  support  and  assist  the  physician 
and,  therefore,  make  his  services  more 
efficient  and  make  them  available  to  a 
larger  number  of  people.  It  is  now  esti- 
mated that  a  comprehensive  health  serv- 
ice team  requires  approximately  20  an- 
cillary personnel  to  1  physician ;  and  this 
does  not  take  into  accoimt  the  consid- 
erable numbers  of  people  who  must  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  administrative 
problems,  fiscal  problems,  physical  plant 
maintenance,  and  other  nonmedical  sup- 
portive fimctlons. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  as  a  na- 
tional resource  for  the  training  of  health 
service  personnel  in  areas  of  critical 
shortage  has  been  largely  Ignored,  or,  as 
I  have  said  on  previous  occasions.  It  is 
not  being  used  in  the  most  efficient  and 
productive  manner.  It  is  important  that 
our  expanded  efforts  in  the  medical  care 
field  have  the  support  of  trained  ancil- 
lary and  technical  persoimel  who  have 
been  developed  In  an  environment  that 
reflects  the  needs  of  the  population  that 
will  ultimately  be  served.  Again,  I  would 
point  out  the  unique  suitability  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  and 
clinics  to  provide  this  training  environ- 
ment. In  very  many  respects,  the  VA 
medical  programs  have  anticipated  the 
health  related  aspects  of  our  Great  So- 
ciety legislation.  Medical  services  that 
we  have  long  provided  for  the  more  than 
22  million  American  Veterans  are  very 
much  hke  the  type  of  services  that  we 
now  propose  to  extend  to  other  segments 
of  the  population.  VA  programs,  in  col- 
laboration with  medical  schools  and  uni- 
versities, have  set  a  splendid  example  of 
high-quality  health  services  recognized 
and  acclaimed  not  only  in  this  country 
but  throughout  the  world.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  these  highly  developed  and 
experienced  services  would  be  overlooked 
as  a  model  for  new  programs  that  are 
being  created  for  the  future.  It  is  equally 
incredible  that  this  largest  Federal  unit 
in  the  medical  care  field  will  continue  to 
be  used  at  less  than  its  optimum  pro- 
ductivity in  the  field  of  health  service 
manpower  training  at  a  time  of  such  ob- 
vious need.  In  our  zeal  for  innovation 
and  the  conquest  of  new  social  objec- 
tives, it  is  irrational  to  neglect  existing 
accomplishments  and  valuable  resources 
that  are  already  at  hand. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  for  his 
answer. 

I  understand  that  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  write  into  law  teaching  as  well 
as  research  and  training  and  education 


which  is,  of  course,  the  direct  corollary 
of  teaching. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  familiar  with 
this.  I  helped  to  write  the  original  bill 
that  set  up  the  deans'  committees,  or 
asked  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
the  Congress  to  do  it.  at  one  time  when 
we  had  a  great  backlog  of  people  coming 
out  of  the  medical  department  of  the 
armed  services  back  in  1945.  1946,  and 
1947,  who  needed  specialized  training. 
There  are  those  in  this  day  and  age  that 
now  allege  that  we  have  more  specialists 
than  we  have  practitioners.  I  am  not  in 
general  concurrence  with  this,  but  there 
are  others  who  say  that  in  order  to  keep 
this  function  going  wherein  time  has 
overtaken  events,  a  high  degree  of  the 
specialists  trained  is  no  longer  required; 
that  the  deans'  committee  or  the  deans 
encourage  the  Administrator  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  to  accept 
patients  that  might  well  jeopardize  car- 
ing for  others  In  the  general  practice  In 
order  to  "maintain  a  balanced  training 
program";  for  example,  traiunatic  cases 
off  of  the  streets  as  the  result  of  acci- 
dents and  Injury  wherein  ordinarily  they 
would  not  supply  care  until  such  time 
as  the  other  requirements  for  hospital 
admission,  other  than  trauma,  and  the 
good  Samaritan  attitude  had  been  in- 
voked. This  would  be  especially  true 
where  private  non-Federal  hospitals  were 
available  to  do  the  Job. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  who 
chairs  the  full  committee,  or  the  sub- 
committee, does  the  gentleman  believe 
this  will  place  the  veterans  hospitals  In 
competition  with  private  hospitals  at  a 
time  when  they  are  also  going  to  be 
sorely  taxed  because  of  the  abuse  factor 
Involved  under  the  medicare  law? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  no,  sir. 
I  do  not  believe  it  will.  I  do  not  believe 
It  will  change  the  veterans'  situation  In 
any  way  from  what  it  is  t(5day.  It  will 
make  for  a  more  coop)eratlve  arrange- 
ment. 

I  might  add  while  I  am  on  my  feet  that 
it  is  estimated  this  bill  also  will  not 
Involve  any  unnecessary  costs.  There 
will  be  no  cost  impact  on  the  1966  budget 
as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
In  this  connection  I  quote  from  the  VA 
report  to  the  committee  dated  January 
18,  1966: 

The  enactment  of  legislation  of  this  type 
would  not  of  Itself  result  In  any  Increase  In 
the  training  activities  of  our  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  and.  thus,  would  not 
have  any  necessary  cost  Impact  upwn  the 
budget  of  this  agency.  The  Importance  of 
this  legislation  rests,  as  stated,  upon  the 
desirability  of  giving  statutory  recognition  to 
.ill  three  elements  of  a  complete  hoeplta.! 
program;  namely,  treatment,  research,  and 
education. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  only  have  two  other 
questions.  The  primary  purpose,  of 
course,  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  is — and  I  believe  we  are  all  in 
agreement  on  this — medical  care  and 
treatment  of  the  veterans.  If  teaching 
and  if  research  and  education  become 
too  great  a  factor  other  than  medicare,  is 
there  any  fear  of  detriment  to  the  care 
of  the  veterans,  based  on  the  fact  that 
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the  Administrator,  and  I  presume  hla 
medical  director  of  veterans  tiffalrs,  will 
have  K^  authority  to  appoint  these 
committees  without  having  written  Into 
the  law  any  coordinating  or  corollary 
factor  with  the  medical  schools  or  hos- 
pitals? 

In  other  words,  this  is  not  a  one-way 
street,  and  we  would  not  want  this  to 
affect  the  medical  care  of  veterans,  which 
I  am  sure  the  medical  and  surgical  de- 
partment plus  the  VA  hospital  directors 
win  see  to.  but  If  we  need  a  deans'  com- 
mittee to  enhance  medical  training  and 
education,  «^y  not  let  them  have  some- 
thing to  do  In  the  naming  of  the 
eotnmlttee? 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.  Of  course,  in  nam- 
ing «ny  committee  somebody  has  to  have 
the  responsibility  for  it.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  felt  that  the  ad- 
ministrator has  the  responsibility  for  the 


overall  veterans'  program,  and  the  com- 
mittees established  will  advise  him  and 
the  chief  medical  director  should  have 
that  authority  The  deans'  committees 
are  policy  committees  on  a  local  basis  or 
regional  basis  as  I  understand  it.  The 
committee  would  have  the  duty  of  re- 
porting back  to  the  Administrator  and 
then  when  it  Rets  back  here,  the  situa- 
tion would  be  the  same  as  we  have  so 
often,  and  that  is  lookiiiR  to  and  relying 
upon  the  Administrator  to  carry  out  an 
effective  program. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  repeat  to  the  gentleman, 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
what  these  committees  have  served  a 
great  purpose  In  the  past,  I'm  in  favor 
of  legalizing  them  Furthermore,  there 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  what  our 
system  of  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals should  be  in  research  and  training 
and  education  as  well  &s  In  actual  hos- 

Fotenttal  npansion  under  H.R.  116S1 


pital  care — but  certainly  not  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  latter. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  one  final 
question.  Is  there  any  intention  known 
to  your  subcommittee  or  to  the  commit- 
tee on  the  pyart  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  set  up  a  medical  school  or 
schools  of  its  own  under  this  authority 
or  any  other  authority?  You  will  recall 
at  one  time  this  was  actually  debated  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge or  to  the  knowledge  of  any  other 
member  of  the  committee.  I  am  so 
advised. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  wiU  Include  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  a  table  prepared  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  showing 
the  potential  expansion  of  this  program 
and  I  emphasize  potential,  not  scheduled: 
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■  An  iinrtstsrmlnsd  oost  Is  engendered  for  food  and  quarters  provided,  under  crrtiipi 
conditions,  to  clinical  clerks 

•  Numbarofconsultantsnot  available;  they  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  nuniNr  of  visits 

•  Estimated  st  36  percent  of  total  cost  of  consuiunt  services  In  V.\  liospilals 


•  (  list  of  rjutirters,  subsistence,  and  laundry  provided  to  student  nurses, 
'  ("urrcr.tlv  not  a  p-iiil  program.     It  is  anticipated  that  it  will  be  possii'le  to  pay 
trainc^-s  in  tri'!  proerain  at  a  later  date. 
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other  financial  requirements  for  purpose  of  received    from    Institutions    engaged    In  students    do    not    look   favorably   upon    VA 

expansion    of   DM.    &    S.    education    and  medical  education   in  the  State   of   In-  ernp!o3rTnent  and  the  stafTs  are  becoming  leu 

training  under  H.R.  11631  ^        ^n  ^j  ^^om  express  support  for  ^''^^.^^^fi^ ''I'l^'^iP^!^'*!!  „„   „.,„„. 

To  obtain  effective  increased  usage  of  VA  this  lPffl<;lAtinn      T  iirep  its  atinroval  ^^   psychology    program    Is    an    excellent 

liospltals  and  clinics  for  purDoaee  of  educa  legislation.     1  urge  lis  approval.  exajnple  of  a  program  which  has  been  con- 

tion  and  training,  a  preliminary  survey  in-  "^^  ^^^^"  ^'"^  **  follows:  cluct«i    outride   of    the   medical    frame^»ork. 

dicates  the  following  requirements,  In  addl-  Indiana  UNivERsrrT,  The  cooperallon   is   with   university  depart- 

tion  to  funds  for  trainee  and  consultant  sal-  Division  of  Soctal  Sekvice.  ments  of  psychology.     It  has  probably  been 

^[•les:  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  January  7,  1966.  the  moet  successful  of  all  of  the  VA  training 

la)   Dentistry;  Hon.  E,  Ross  Adaih.  programs. 

Salaries  for  Instructional  staff         $566  000  Hoi^e  of  Representatives,  Again   I   commend   you   on   the   Intent   of 

Additional  dental   operatories..       424,000  U.S.  Congress.  your    bill.      As    a    person    who    haa    worked 

Washington,  D.C.  closely  with  the  Veterans'  Administration  In 

Total--       -                    -                 890  000  Mt  Deab  Ma.  Adair :  Some  weeks  ago,  I  read  the  training  of  psychologists.  I  am  dlscour- 

_  a  copy  of  the  statement  made  on  October  11.  f^ged    that   the   needs   and    contrlbuflons   of 

lb)   Pathology  and  allied  sciences  1865,  In  the  House  regarding  the  Veterans'  psychology      were      not      more      Bpeclflcally 

training:  Administration   as   a   potential   resource   for  recognized 

Salaries  for  instructional  staff-.  1,225,  000  training  of  health  service  manpower.  Sincerely  yours, 

Tuition 22,000  The  faculty  of  this  school  of  social  work  John  M.  Hadlet, 

Travel 25^  000  believes  that  the  grave  shortage  of  both  pro- Interim.  Head. 

Equlpmen'tV-'-V-V-V.---""'-'!]       354^  000  Sessional  and  technical  personnel  in  the  clln-  j^„,ai^a   n»,Tv.-»srrv 

Supplies-                                _--             185  000  leal  field  Is  a  matter  of  national  concern  and  Indiana    university, 

construction : ]-         62,' 000  strongly   urges   the   adoption   of   House   bill  indianavolf"?nd    Ucnemb^^s'ms 

11631,  which  would  enlarge  the  scope  of  edu-  iruiianapoiis.  ma.,  Noiemoer  23.  1S65. 

Total 1,873,000  catlonal  responsibility  through  amendments  ZusiofReprcsent^iver 

^^^^-_— -—  on  code  38.  ^     hinato       DC 

(C)    social  work;   Salaries  for  in-  This  school   has  worked  cooperatively  for  dear 'kEPMSENTATiVE  Teacue;  I  have  read 

structlonal     staff 585,000  "^ly  years  with  the  Veterans"  AdmlnUtra-  interest    the    text    of   vour   bill 

,d)   Dietetics:     Salaries     for     In-  tlon   facilities   In   Indianapolis   and    Marlon.  7hR    n631)  deMenL  to  au^^^^^ 

structlonal     staff                                   256  000  There   Is   no   doubt   but  that   the  Veterans'  *"  **•  "^^'  ?     ,f ,      ^  .^"^     ,  ^     .^    .^ 

siruLLiunai     eian ,^ao,  uuu       .,„,„,  »     ,,   „    »,„. ,,^„.,    , »    „14,^l»..1  operated  by  the  Veterans    Administration  to 

(e)   Administrfttivp  i«»rvirp«-   Till.  Administration   has   provided   more   clinical             j.^..             jj        ».        , 

(c)   flaiiuiuBirative  services,    nil-  „,„„„„„„,      »„,    ,„„^,,„*„    .»„h.„».    i«  conduct  training  and  educational  programs 

tion                                                              i«  non  field    placements    for   graduate   students    In  .                     .,        zL.^.    ,.     ,^^     ^        .V       ,   ■ 

uon IS.  OOP  .  ,*1    j^  .j^                »            .      ,     agencv  In  '"   cooperation   with   health  educational  In- 

====  t^Tl.^t™     Tt^»^J,«„»it„^,»i,fl«^t!,^«v^  stltutlons,      I    am    confident    that    it   would 

Recapitulation,      other      financial  f  ft,^^l7t.™tHSnn  ^^ti^^ri^.^  b«  a  moet  helpful  method  of  improving  pe- 

requlrements;  J^^Lf^^T^^7y^^^'^lu^  ^.:^^^    ^"'^^''^^  tlent  care   to   the  veterans   and   would   a^ 

Salaries  for  instructional  staff..  2,  632,  000  °^  P^r  °?,f.J^,!H„r.«f  f^^.  h,n  onH  ^.  Vinr^P  »««  valuable  and  much  needed  experience 

Tuition 38, 000  ^^  faculty  endorses  this  bill  and  we  hope  aduates 

TravBi                                                       o>;  nnn  very  much  that  you  Will  support  It.  ;                 ^     w.  '^i     i.           »»,         _v,        # 

iTavei 2b,  000  ^     Tji.ano/>tfiiiii7  As  you  undoubtedly  know,  the  number  of 

Construction     and     equipment  Kespecwuiiy,  internships    and     .-esldencles    available    for 

(including     dental     operato-  ****^      nir^'rtnr  dental   graduates  Is  very  limited,  and  moet 

rles)- 840.000                                            uirecior.  VA  hospitals  could  develop  helpful  programs. 

Supplies 185,000  d             rr  If  ^^^^  '*  anything  I  can  do  in  support 

PimDUE  UNreERsn-Y,  of  this  bill  please  let  me  know. 

Total 3,720,000  Department  of  Psycholoct,  aincerely  youm 

Lafayette.  lnd..NODejm}er  19. 1965.  lyJ^^''R   Hike   dds 

Mr.  ADAIR.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan-  Hon.  Olin  e.  Teague,  Maynabd  k.  Hine.  DJ3.s.^^^ 

Imous  consent  that  In  connection  with  my  Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 

remarks  upon  this  bill,  I  may  be  per-  House  of  Representatives,   Washington.  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
mitted  to  include  certain  letters  to  the  ^^  further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  so 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  to  me  Dear   Representatwe   "TEActJE:  Jour    re-  far  as  I  know  the  medical  profession  and 
from  persons  interested  in  medical  edu-  hr  ueTi'hL  been%efeS^"^mf  ^^^     ^^  the    Veterans'    Administration    are    in 
cation  In  the  State  of  Indiana.  pi^st.  i  wish  to  commend  you  for  introduc-  unanimous  agreement  on  this  bin.    we 
The  SPEAKER,    Without  objection,  It  ing  this  bUl.    Second,  I  wish  to  chide  you  for  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  from 
Is  so  ordered.  your  neglect  of  one  Important  mental  health  medical  schools  and  from  doctors  across 
There  was  no  objection.  discipline  in  your  remarks  concerning  the  the  country,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Mr.  ADAIR.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  ^^^-    The  discipline  which  I  refer  to  is  that  sent  to  include  these  letters  at  the  con- 
support  of  H  R    11631      This  bill  would  °^    psychology.      Clinical     and     counseling  elusion   of   my   remarks  in   the  Record. 
add  the  function  of  training  and  educa-  P^y^^o^°e^^  ^^  f  seriously  needed  as  are  ^he  SPEAKER.     Without  objection, 
tlon  of  health  service  personnel  to  the  ^pTrntlone^VJou.                '"^      '  It  is  so  ordered. 

already    established     functions    of    the  it  u  true  that  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstra-  7^^'^^^Z''  l^^'°''-      ^.    v,  „  », 

Veterans'  Administration  hospital   sys-  tion  does  have  a  cooperative  training  pro-  M^.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.     This  bill  has 

tern.     The   89th  Congress  has  enacted  gram  with  68  universities  for  the  training  of  the  primary  purpose  of  recognizing  edu- 

considerable    legislation    in    the    health  psychologists,    currently,  as  your  data  Indl-  cation  as  a  function  of  the  Department 

field  including  medicare  which  wiU  re-  cates,  over  800  students  are  in  training.   This  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans' 

quire  more  basic  resources  and  facilities  ^^  '^^^  *  highly  successful  program  over  Administration,  along  with  both  medical 

for  educating  and  training  health  per-  the  nearly  20  years  of  its  existence.    However,  research  and  the  care  and  treatment  of 

.!«T,„„i    *v,      6   »    "   i^  o.i    1  IB   iicaiLij  ijci  It  has  not  been  able  to  train  enough  person-  _o*i„„*- 

sonnel  than  ever  before.  Despite  the  nel  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Veteralis' Ad-  ^1^"*^,,  .  .,  .,,  „  ,  , 
fact  that  the  Veterans'  Administration  ministration.  Recently,  the  program  has  The  Veterans  Administration  has  long 
Is  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  employers  become  somewhat  less  successful.  Whereas  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  health  per- 
of  health  service  manpower,  the  agency  a  few  years  ago,  the  Veterans"  Administration  sonnel,  but  this  activity  has  never  re- 
has  never  been  charged  with  responsl-  was  able  to  employ  approximately  5o  percent  ceived  statutory  recognition.  The  medi- 
bility  or  vested  with  the  clear  authority  °^  ^he  graduates  of  the  program,  it  Is  cur-  cal  schools  have  unanimously  requested 
to  engage  broadly  in  the  training  of  rently  employing  a  much,  much  smaller  per-  that  this  situation  be  remedied,  and  the 
health  service  personnel.  The  limited  rn^efsV/welrfa^irt^ntet^str fewer ^  Veterans'  Administratiorv  in  its  report 
amount  of  training  accomplished  In  our  students  in  the  cooperative  program,  of  January  18,  1966,  stated: 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  has  The  reasons  for  this  decline  in  success  are  The  enactment  of  legislation  of  this  type 
largely  been  accomplished  through  the  several.  Mainly  the  VA  program  is  no  longer  woiild  not  of  itself  result  in  any  increase  in 
use  of  funds  for  patient  care  by  enlarging  competitive  with  other  programs.  Stipends  the  training  activities  of  our  Department 
the  responsibility  of  the  Veteran's  Ad-  axe  lower  than  those  available  to  students  in  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and.  thus,  would 
ministration  As  provided  in  this  bill  we  °^"  specialities  of  psychology  many  of  not  have  any  necessary  oost  Impact  upon  the 
Will  permit  the  Veterans'  Administration  "^^^^^  *"  "°^  ^^^''^  related.  Most  training  budget  of  this  agency.  The  Importance  at 
to  n«i  ♦  I  n  4  f.  f^^  ♦  I  programs  provide  tuition  payment.  The  this  legislation  rests,  as  stated,  upon  the 
h  UK  alleviating  the  shortage  In  ^j^  psychology  program  does  not.  The  most  desirability  of  giving  statutory  recognlUoa 
neaith  service  manpower.  For  the  important  reason  is  that  the  VA  staff  salarlea  to  all  three  elements  of  a  complete  hoepltal 
Rbcord,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  in  psychology  are  low  as  compared  with  other  program;  namely,  treatment,  research,  and 
submit  letters   that  our  committee  has  employment      possibilities.        Consequently,  education. 
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The  basic  mission  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  is  the  medical  care  aiKl 
treatment  of  veterans.  Nothing  in  this 
bill  will  In  any  way  detract  from  the  Im- 
portance of  this  objective,  but  rather 
recognizes  that  if  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration is  to  continue  the  high  quality 
of  medical  care  which  it  has  achieved, 
it  is  essential  that  environment  con- 
ducive to  teaching,  learning,  and  research 
be  maintained  in  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration system  of  hospitals  and  out- 
patient clinics. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has 
made  a  significant  contribution  in  this 
area.  Currently,  87  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals  are  actively  affiliated 
with  medical  schools,  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  become  the  largest 
single  source  of  clinical  experience  in 
connection  with  medical  and  health 
service  education.  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities  are  being  used  increasing- 
ly by  medical  schools  for  the  teaching 
of  physical  diagnosis  In  the  preclinical 
years,  and  for  clhiical  clerkships  In  the 
last  2  years  of  medical  school.  The  exist- 
ing Veterans'  Administration  program 
provides  part  of  the  hospital  training 
for  one-half  of  the  Nation's  new  physi- 
cians. In  1964,  1,872  second-year  medi- 
cal students  took,  their  physical  diagnosis 
work  in  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals, and  6,908  third-  and  fourth-year 
medical  students  were  assigned  to  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  for  a 
part  of  their  medical  clerkships.  At  the 
graduate  level,  some  3,000  residents  hold 
appointments  in  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hoQ>ital8.  Moreover,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  also  been  playing  an 
increasing^  Important  role  in  providing 
on-the-job  training  for  nursing  and 
allied  medical  and  administrative  person- 
nel. Sixty-nine  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals  provide  basic  professional 
training  for  4,270  student  nurses,  and 
more  than  2,900  other  paramedical 
trainees  receive  a  part  of  their  profes- 
sional education  hi  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration system. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
further  implemented  by  a  provision  to 
give  statutory  recognition  to  the  deans 
committee  and  other  medical  advisory 
groups  which  coordinate  activities  be- 
tween the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
afDliated  hospitals,  and  will  enhance  their 
responsibilities.  The  amendments  to  the 
bill  were  recommended  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  are  purely  perfect- 
ing to  clarify  the  scope  of  these  commit- 
tees. 

The  letters  referred  to  follow : 

STANrORD  Univkbsity 

School  or  Medicine. 
Polo  Alto,  Calif..  November  5,  1965. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Txagux, 
Houte  0/  Representatives, 
WasMngton.  DC 

Dkar  Mm.  Tkaouc:  I  am  writing  to  tell  you 
how  very  much  all  of  us  who  are  Involved 
with  the  dean'B  committee,  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals  appreciate  the  vigorous 
elTort  that  you  and  Mr.  Koknioay  are  making 
to  remedy  what  has  become  a  very  bad  situa- 
tion Indeed.  I'he  Introduction  of  HJR.  11031 
cheers  ua  all.  and  If  enacted  Into  law,  It  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  remedying  the  very 
dangerous  situation  that  now  exists. 


I  have  been  involved  with  the  dean's  com- 
mittee VA  hospitals  for  15  years,  and  as  the 
dean  of  the  University  of  Colorado  School  of 
Medicine,  and  now  of  Stanford's  School  of 
Medicine.  I  have  chaired  two  such  commit- 
tees. Over  the  years,  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinual block,  at  the  financial  level.  In  terms 
of  supporting  programs  of  the  highest  caliber 
In  these  hoepitals  Here  at  .Stanford,  we  are 
putting  a  very  substantial  amount  of  Univer- 
sity funds  into  our  program  at  the  VA  hos- 
pital in  an  attempt  to  keep  it  at  the  same 
high  level  that  we  have  achieved  in  the  uni- 
versity's own  hospital.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  resources  are  badly  stretched  already. 
and  like  a  good  many  other  medical  schools. 
we  are  beginning  to  wonder  whether  we  can 
afford  to  continue  an  affiliation  with  the  VA 
hospital.  Important  as  It  has  been  to  us. 

We  certainly  stand  ready  to  help  In  any  way 
at  all  to  try  to  achieve  the  end  with  which 
you  are  equally  concerned;  namely,  medical 
care  of  the  highest  level  at  the  VA  hospitals 
and  at  the  same  time,  maximum  utilization 
of  these  Important  facilities  in  the  training 
of  health  manpower  for  this  growing  Nation. 

If  at  all  possible,  I  would  appreciate  re- 
ceiving 20  copies  of  your  conunents  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  reprinted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  October  18, 
1965.  We  would  also  appreciate  receiving 
some  copies  of  Hit.  11631. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  efforts  In 
behalf  of  the  dean's  committee  VA  hospitals. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Robert  J.  Glaser,  MJ3. 

School  or  Dentistry, 
CoLLBcx  or  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  November  12, 1965. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Teague:  I  have  been  de- 
layed In  my  reply  to  your  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 3.  1966.  relative  to  the  Improvement  of 
the  climate  between  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  universities  and  medical  schools 
and  an  Improvement  of  the  quality  of  pa- 
tient care  services,  because  of  an  extended 
meeting  of  the  American  Dental  Association 
annual  meeting  in  Las  Vegas.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Dean's  Committee  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  at  the  Palo  Alto  Veterans' 
Hospital  and  I  am  deeply  Interested  and 
vitally  concerned  In  favor  of  your  H.R.  11631. 

Enclosed  are  copies  of  two  letters  on  this 
same  subject,  one  dated  June  4,  1965.  from 
Sidney  Raff  el.  MX).,  acting  dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Stanford,  School  of  Medicine,  and 
one  dated  June  10.  1965.  written  by  me  as 
dean.  School  of  Dentistry.  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons.  University  of  the  Pacific, 
to  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 

I  am  heartily  In  favor  of  the  remarks  by 
you  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  October  18, 
1965.  and  concur  in  full  with  the  speech 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  Mr.  Korne- 
GAY  on  October  19.  1965 

If  I  can  assist  you  in  any  way  to  secure 
the  proposed  amendments  to  title  38  of  the 
the  United  States  Code,  ple.ose  feel  free  to 
call  on  me 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  your  suggested 
improvement  of  veterans  hospital  facilities. 
and  commend  you  for  your  interest. 
Very  truly  yours. 

John  Tocchini.  D.D.S.. 

Dean. 

STANrORD  Ui^verstty 

School  or  Medicine. 
Stanford  Medical  Center. 
Palo  Alto.  Cahf  ,  June  4,  1965. 
John  Tocchiki.  D  D  S. 
San   Fronct.tco.  Calif 

Dear  D«.  Tocchiki  We  address  this  letter 
to  you  as  a  court  of  last  resort  It  deals 
with  aspects  of  the  afflllation  of  this  School 


of  Medicine  with  the  Palo  Alto  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Hospital  which  Is  located  on 
the  Stanford  University  Campus  and  Is  as- 
sociated with  us  as  a  Dean's  Committee 
Hospital. 

The  problem  we  bring  to  your  attention 
is  not  one  of  mediation.  Our  relationships 
with  this  hospital  as  well  as  with  the  area 
VA  medical  office  and  the  Washington  office 
of  Dr.  McNlnch,  Medical  Director  of  VA 
Hoepitals,  has  been  excellent.  The  problem 
that  we  wish  to  present  Is  one  of  economics, 
and  It  falls  outside  the  control  of  these 
sympathetic  administrative  offices  of  the  VA. 

A  number  of  Issues  which  depend  upon 
appropriate  funding  are  currently  giving 
us    considerable    difficulty.      They    Include: 

1.  Bstablishment  of  a  section  for  open 
heart  surgery.  Planning  for  this  has  been 
going  on  for  well  over  a  year.  It  has  the  en- 
thusiastic concurrence  of  all  levels  of  ad- 
ministration, and  it  was  supposed  to  have 
been  put  Into  action  In  fiscal  year  (July  1, 
1965).  A  first  modification  occurred  early 
In  the  calendar  year,  when  we  were  told  that 
the  sum  Initially  planned  for  this  had  to  be 
cut  back  to  a  level  of  $100,000  for  the  year. 
Later,  the  funding  was  further  cut  to  ap- 
proximately $70,000  for  the  year,  the  first 
half  of  this  to  be  made  available  on  July  1. 
Despite  the  limitations  Imposed  by  these 
restrictions,  preparations  were  made  to  set 
up  this  service.  Among  other  things,  an 
outstanding  young  man  was  engaged  to  head 
this  section,  preliminary  scheduling  of 
patients  was  made,  and  various  other  tech- 
nical moves  were  undertaken.  We  learn  now 
that  this  first  sum  will  not  be  available 
until  January  1,  1966,  and  of  course  the 
question  arises  as  to  whether  It  can  be  de- 
pended upon  even  then. 

3.  The  division  of  radiology  has  long  suf- 
fered a  shortage  of  professional  personnel,  a 
deficit  which  grows  with  Increasing  demands 
upon  the  service.  We  had  hoped  that  a  pre- 
viously proposed  Increased  staffing  of  78 
positions  for  the  combined  Palo  Alto  and 
Menio  Park  Hospitals  here  would  permit  the 
addition  of  this  and  several  other  much  need- 
ed professional  personnel.  Appcu-ently  these 
positions  have  been  struck  from  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1966.  and  simultaneously  the 
Department  of  Radiology  has  been  successful 
In  locating  an  outstanding  candidate  for  Its 
opening  at  a  time  when  no  commitment  can 
be  made, 

3.  Other  plans  for  which  funds  have  not 
been  provided  Include  a  cllnloal  radioisotope 
facility,  animal  quarters,  and  the  setting  up 
of  a  convalescent  surgical  ward. 

The  budgetary  restrictions  which  underlie 
these  disappointments  have  not  been  im- 
posed by  the  Veterans'  Administration;  it 
has  made  every  effort  to  patch  deficits  as 
best  it  can  throughout  the  country  in  face 
of  a  serious  shortage  of  patching  material. 
The  difficulty  is  not  easy  to  locate;  I  have 
learned  that  Congress  seldom  if  ever  reduces 
VA  budget  requests,  yet  Individual  hoepiuls 
rarely  receive  all  the  essential  funds  re- 
quested. It  appears  that  the  fault  may  be 
in  the  agreements  reached  between  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  central  office  of  the 
VA;  that  the  latter  yields  on  important  issues 
to  saddle  itself  with  a  budget  which  is  less 
than  the  total  submitted  by  individual  hos- 
pitals, and  less  than  the  minimum  required 
for  their  best  operation. 

One  other  serious  general  budgetary  dif- 
ficulty in  the  VA  hospital  system  lies  in  the 
dead  period  Imposed  by  the  lengthy  budg- 
etary cycle.  New  and  Impwrtant  develop- 
ments in  therapy  and  management  of  pa- 
tients occur  frequently  and  are  often  costly. 
These  cannot  be  applied  to  patients  in  VA 
hospitals  without  the  long  lag  between  re- 
quest for  funds  and  implementation.  Urgent 
consideration  should  be  given  to  methods  by 
which  needs  may  be  provided  as  develop- 
ments dictate. 
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I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  philos- 
ophy which  led  to  the  establishment  of  close 
associations     of     veterans     hospitals     with 
schools  of  medicine  after  the  Second  World 
War  is  one  intended  to  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible   medical    care    for   veterans.      There    is 
ample  testimony  that  this  goal  has  been  at- 
tained BO  far  as  possible  within  the  recurrent 
budgetary   difficulties   under   which    we   and 
other  institutions  have  labored.    The  tenta- 
tive   proffering    and    then    withdrawing    of 
(unds    to    support    such    developments    has 
gone  beyond  vitiating  plans  of  our  VA  hos- 
piul  and  medical  school;   it  has  repeatedly 
Introduced    frustrations    into   our   combined 
efforts    which    has    caused    our    faculty    to 
wonder  more  and  more  seriously  whether  the 
game   la   worth   the   candle.     As   you   might 
guess,  the  life  of  a  medical  faculty  man  is  a 
very  busy  one,  and  when  superimposed  upon 
his  efforts  to  achieve  excellence  in  his  Job 
he  is  repeatedly  confronted  by  hurdles  where 
he  should  expect  easing  of  the  way,  he  be- 
glns  to  think  of  other  more  fruitful  outlets 
for  his  energy. 

On  behalf  of  our  medical  faculty  I  would 
be  greatly  obliged  to  you  if  you  could  find 
a  channel  through  which  oiu-  current  budg- 
etary restrictions  could  be  relieved,  and  in  the 
longer  run,  through  which  the  general  fiscal 
handicap  Imposed  upon  the  medical  branch 
of  the  Veten-ns'  Administration  could  be  re- 
moved. The  cause  is  a  worthy  one — better 
care  for   our   veterans — and   the  returns  on 

relatively  moderate  investments  of  additional 

funds  could  be  enormous. 
Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  plea. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Sidney  Raftel.  M.D., 

Acting  Dean. 

June  10.  1965. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel  :  During  the  legisla- 
tive process  that  made  the  construction  of 
new  medical  and  dental  schools  a  reality,  you 
were  of  tremendous  aid  to  all  of  us  who  were 
vitally  Interested  in  the  legislation.  I  am 
taking  the  lit>erty.  at  this  time,  to  ask  your 
assistance  in  the  solution  of  another  prob- 
lem. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  to  me 
by  Dr.  Sidney  Raff  el,  acting  dean  of  the  Stan- 
ford University  School  of  Medicine.  As  a 
member  of  the  dean's  committee  mentioned 
in  the  letter  I  am  gravely  concerned  with  the 
situation  so  succinctly  outlined  by  Dean 
Raflel. 

The  presence  of  medical  and  dental  intern- 
ihlps  in  the  hospitals  operated  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  is  of  mutual  advantage 
to  both  the  schools  and  the  Administration. 
The  schools  obtain  additional  teaching  fa- 
cilities and  the  hospitals  of  the  agency  find 
It  possible  to  provide  a  high  quality  of  medi- 
cal and  dental  care  at  a  relatively  low  cost. 
This  situation  obtains  in  most  teaching  hoe- 
pitals. Intuitively.  I  feel  that  subjecting  a 
teaching  institution  to  routine  administra- 
tive and  budgetary  procedures  may  well  slg- 
nlflcantly  lower  Its  efficiency  as  a  teaching 
medium,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  im- 
pact that  these  procedures  may  have  on  the 
school  faculties  that  make  the  teaching  ac- 
tivities of  the  hospital  possible.  A  loss  In 
teaching  efficiency  accompanied  by  diminish- 
ing faculty  Interest  leaves  the  schools  asso- 
ciated with  the  program  no  other  alterna- 
tive than  to  withdraw.  In  this  Instance  the 
•chools  and  the  highly  impwrtant  Govern- 
ment agency  would  both  stand  to  lose. 

Prom  personal  observations,  I  know  Dean 
Raffel  and  the  Stanford  University  School  of 
Medicine  are  doing  an  exceptional  Job  at  the 
Palo  Alto  Veteranj "  Hospital.  I  would  great- 
ly appreciate  it  11   vou  could  give  me  some 


guidance  as  to  whom  I  might  contact  In  the 
Veterans'  Administration  or  the  Bxireau  of 
the  Budget  in  order  that  I  might  be  of  some 
assistance  to  the  Palo  Alto  Veterans'  Hos- 
pital and  the  Stanford  Medical  School  in 
finding  a  solution  to  the  problems  listed  In 
the  attached  letter. 
My  best  wishes  for  a  very  pleasant  summer. 
Sincerely. 

John  Tocchini,  D.D.S  . 

Dean. 


LOMA  Linda  Uniyeksitt, 
Loma  Linda,  Calif.,  November  30, 1965. 
Olin  E.  Teague. 

Chairman,  House  of  Representatives,  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Sir:  Thank  you  for  sending  to  me  a 
copy   of  the  legislative   proposal   to  develop 
the   full   potential   of   VA   hospitals   in   the 
training  of  health  service  personnel.     I  have 
carefully  read  the  proposal  and  I  am  writing 
to  indicate  my  strong  support,  believing  that 
this  would   indeed   make   a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  educational  manpower  prob- 
lems of  the  country. 

Sincerely  yours. 

David  B.  Hinshaw.  MJJ.. 

Dean. 

University  or  California. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  December  1, 1965. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague. 

Chairman,   Committee  on   Veterans'  Affairs, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 

ton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Teague:  Your  bill.  H.R.  11631.  is 

not  only  highly  desirable,   it  is  imperative 

that  it  be  enacted  by  the  Congress  without 

delay. 

The  pace  of  technological  advances  In  the 
health  sciences  is  so  rapid  that  without  pro- 
visions for  continuing  education  and  train- 
ing the  future  lot  of  health  service  personnel 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  bleak  In- 
deed. It  Is  virtually  certain  that  they  will 
lose  the  battle  against  professional  obsoles- 
cence. 

In  my  opinion,  Dr.  McNlnch.  medical  chief, 
and  Dr.  Hlniker,  dental  chief,  are  highly  ca- 
pable administrators  who  should  be  provided 
with  the  authority  and  funds  to  operate  a 
training  program  which  fulfills  minimum  re- 
quirements, at  least.    Am  I  correct  In  assum- 
ing that  the  enactment  of  H.R.   11631   will 
not  only  make  clear  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress but  also  Insure  that  funds  are  appro- 
priated to  Implement  the  program? 
Yours  sincerely, 
John  W.  Knutson.  D.D.S..  Dr.  PH.. 
Professor  of  Preventive  Dentistry  and 
Public  Health. 

LoMA  Linda  UNivERsrrY, 
Loma  Linda.  Calif.,  December  6,  1965. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Washington,  DC. 

Honorable  Sir:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  support  your  recommendations  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

We  have  a  very  fine  working  relationship 
vrtth  the  Long  Beach  Veterans'  Hospital 
under  the  dental  director.  Dr.  James  Taylor. 
Even  though  the  Long  Beach  Veterans'  Hos- 
pital is  some  65  miles  from  our  school,  we 
find  that  It  does  offer  possibilities  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  explore  due  to  the 
shortcomings  that  are  outlined  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  your  proposed  bill 
vrtll  become  a  reality  so  that:  (1)  the  care 
to  the  veteran  will  Improve;  (2)  the  student 
win  be  trained  In  the  hospital  under  legal 
recognition. 

Sincerely. 

Charles  T.  Smtth.  D.D.S.. 

Dean. 


University    or    Southern 

CALirORNIA. 

School  or  Dentistry. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  Nm^ember  24.  1965. 
Representative  Olin  E   TEAOtrE, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  It  Is  most  important  that  the 
partnership  between  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  schools  of  medicine  and  dentistry 
across  the  Nation  be  .trengthened  through 
the  legislative  proposal  which  you  have  sub- 
mitted. The  improved  care  of  veterans 
through  close  association  with  university 
faculties  will  have  a  secondary  spin-off  to 
Improve  the  Nation's  health—the  additional 
training  available  in  veterans  facilities 
throughout  the  Nation. 

You  have  the  support.  Mr.  Teague.  of  the 
faculty  of  this  school  of  dentistry. 
Sincerely. 

John  I.  Ingle. 

Dean. 

University  or  CALiroRNiA. 
Berkeley.  Calif..  December  21.  1965. 
Mr.  Olin  E.  Teague. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mb  Teague:  I  wish  to  express  my 
strong  support  of  the  legislation  you  are  pre- 
paring that  would  amend  existing  law  to  add 
the  function  of  training  and  education  of 
health  service  personnel  to  the  established 
functions  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals. 

I  am  particularly  responsive  to  your  recog- 
nition that  the  Nation  needs  many  more 
qualified  social  workers  to  staff  its  health 
and  welfare  services,  and  your  belief  that 
maximum  use  should  be  made  of  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities  In  the  preparation 
of  personnel. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Kermit  T.  Wiltse, 
Acting  Associate  Dean. 


Untversitt  or  Calitornia. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  December  10. 1965. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Representative  Teague:  Thank  you 
for  forwarding  to  me  a  copy  of  the  legislative 
proposal  which  provides  for  meeting  the 
health  services  manpwwer  problem. 

As  a  person  engaged  in  the  education  of 
social  workers  for  professional  services.  I 
should  like  to  congratulate  you  on  the  imtla- 
tlon  of  this  piece  of  legislation.  Prior  to  as- 
suming my  present  post  as  dean  of  the 
School  of  Social  Welfare  at  the  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles.  I  served  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  social  service  program.  It 
was  apparent  then  and  it  Is  doubly  apjsarent 
now  that  the  need  for  a  greater  number  of 
highly  qualified  professional  personnel  in  all 
of  the  disciplines  was  imperative  if  not  only 
restorative  but  preventive  programs  were  to 
be  adequately  advanced. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is  one  of  the 
Nation's  largest  providers  of  health  and  wel- 
fare services  and  the  Investment  In  the  train- 
ing of  additional  personnel  is  very  much 
needed.  I  am  sure  you  realize  how  expen- 
sive professional  education  Is  today,  and  the 
proposal  that  education  In  the  various  pro- 
fessional categories  be  supported  from  Fed- 
eral funds  Is  highly  conunendable.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  this  legislation  will  have  the  ftill 
support  of  the  Congress. 
Cordially, 

Eileen  Blackey. 

Dean. 
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UinvKBarrT  or 

SOtTTHXRN  CaLITORNIA. 

School  or  Socxal  Wohk. 
L03  Angeles,  Calif.,  January  20, 1966. 
Hon.  Ouif  Tkacux, 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxax  Conckkssman  TrAGTTi:  As  a  person 
InterMted  In  the  development  of  qualified 
penonnel  to  serve  our  veterans  who  have  so 
splendedly  served  this  Nation  of  ours,  I  hope 
and  trust  you  will  continue  to  press  for 
passage  of  B.JR.  11631  which  was  Introduced 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  The  passage 
could  not  but  helpfully  achieve  the  encour- 
agement and  renewed  growth  and  vigor  of 
health  service  training  programs  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

Expressing  appreciation  of  your  efforts  I 
remain. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

NoRRis  E.  Class, 

Professor. 


UNiVKasTTT  or 

SODTUXaN  CALIrORNXA, 

School  or  Social  Work, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  January  18,  1966. 
Hon.  OUN  E.  Tkagux, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dkab  Cowns tubman  Txacttx:  Listening  to 
the  President's  state  of  the  Union  speech  a 
few  eTenlngs  ago  reminded  me  that  I  have 
not  yet  added  my  voice  to  those  in  the  aca- 
demic community  supporting  your  proposal 
to  broaden  the  charge  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnUtratlon  to  Include  training  of  health 
paraonnel. 

As  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Social  Work, 
University  of  Southern  California,  I  know  the 
importance  of  your  proposal.  Over  the  years 
since  1069  when  I  became  dean  of  this  school 
we  have  placed  6  to  10  students  each  year  In 
Veterans'  AdmlnlstraUon  faclUtles  for  field 
work.  Although  such  students  and  their 
superylaon  do  contribute  to  patient  care  and 
wlU  continue  to  do  so,  it  is  unrealistic  to  say 
that  such  U  the  sole  reason  for  having  stu- 
deota  In  a  health  care  facility.  The  stimulus 
and  status  afforded  by  having  studenu  In 
training  Is  very  important  and  should  be  one 
of  the  recognised  functions  of  VA. 

We  heartily  endorse  your  proposal. 
Sincerely. 

Malcolm  B.  Stinson,  Dean. 

Sam-  Diego.  Calit., 

January  24,  1966. 
Hon.  Olot  E.  TxAOtTX, 

Chairman,  Committee  on   Veterans'  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives,   House   Office 

Building,  Washington,  DC. 

DcAB  CoiraxsasMAN :   Thank  you  for  the  re- 

oanUy  raoelved  copies  of  HJl.   11631.     This 

laCUlaUon  to  clarify  the  responsibility  of  the 

Vetarana'  Administration  with  respect  to  the 

tralnlnc  <uid  education  of  health  service  per- 

soooai  has  long  been  needed  and  we  hope  it 

will  raoelve  early  and  favorable  action.    I  am 

oommunlcatlnc  with  my  congressional  repre- 

sentatlTea   requesting   their  support  of  the 

legislation. 

Sincerely  youra. 

jAMXa  C.  COBLC. 

Sax  Dnwo  State  Colleck, 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  January  20,  1966. 
Hon.  OUM  E.  Teaoue, 
The  House  of  RepresentaUves. 
Wt$hingt<m,  D.C. 

DsAa  Sia:  I  have  Just  had  the  opp>ortunlty 
to  read  HA.  11S31,  and  am  delighted  and 
plaaaed  that  you  are  Introducing  this  impor- 
tant measure  in  this  congressional  session. 
I  am  gratified,  too,  that  you  are  taking  the 
rasponalbUlty  for  introducing  this  bill  since 
you  perhaps  have  greater  knowledge  on  vet- 
erans' affairs,  and  speak  with  more  authority 
In  this  area  than  almost  anyone  else. 


'  It  has  been  the  thought  of  many  of  us 
who  have  been  closely  related  to  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Veterans'  Administration  that 
there  ha^  long  existed  a  need  for  congres- 
sional Knction  and  support  of  the  training 
and  edicatlonal  responsibilities  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  The  quality  of  serv- 
ices to  veterans  Is.  as  you  are  well  aware,  di- 
rectly dependent  upon  the  education  and 
training  of  such  personnel.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  has  magnificent  opportuni- 
ties to  facilitate  such  educational  training, 
but  it  has  always  been  handicapped  in  mak- 
ing these  readily  available  because  of  the 
lack  of  congressional  sanction. 

If  any  of  us  can  be  of  help  in  securing 
needed  action  on  this  legislation,  please  let 
us  know. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ernest  F.  Witte, 
I'  Dean. 


UNivERsrrr  or  Missorai, 
Columbia.  Mo..  February  1,  1966. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  TiAcn;. 

Chairman.   Committee  on   Veterans'   Affairs, 
House   of   Representatives,    Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  T'eacue:  The  members  of  this  de- 
partment fully  support  your  bill.  H.R.  11631. 
The  training  facet  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration program,  dealing  with  several  kinds 
of  mental  health  personnel,  Is  felt  by  us  to 
be  legitimate  and  essential  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Interests  of  the  VA.     It  Is  also 
highly    beneficial    to    educational    programs 
which   the   Federal   Government   Is   encour- 
aging and  assisting  In  other  ways.     We  feel 
that  it  Is  important  that  these  training  func- 
tions be  made  explicit  and  that  they  be  en- 
couraged and  supported. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  H.  Lichte. 
Professor  and  Chairman. 

University  or  California, 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  January  18,  1966. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  TEAOtTx. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Teaoue:  Quite  naturally  we  are 
vitally  Interested  In  the  relationship  between 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the  schools 
of  medicine.  I  would  like  to  receive  a  copy 
of  HJt.  11631  for  study  and  also  would  like 
to  know  if  you  are  proposing  other  legisla- 
tion for   training  of  paramedical  personnel. 

Thank  you. 
I  Sincerely  yours. 

John  R.  Amberg.  M.D. 

I  Washington  Universitt, 

St.  Loins.  Mo..  November  29.  1965. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veti'ran.'^'  Affairs, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Congressman  TEAOtn;;  I  heartily 
support  your  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  clarifying  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Veterans'  Administration  with  re- 
spect to  training  and  education  of  health 
service  personnel. 

As  a  professional  educator  and  researcher, 
I  have  worked  with  the  VA  for  many  years  as 
a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  So- 
cial Work,  as  a  consultant  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  social  work  research  program, 
and  In  my  university  as  both  a  recruiter  and 
a  trainer  for  staff.  I  have  had  firsthand  ex- 
perience with  the  di.mcultles  existing  under 
the  present  law.  both  in  recruiting  and  In 
getting  trained  those  who  are  interested  in 
moving  Into  the  VA  or  who  are  already  in 
the  VA  and  should  have  additional  training. 
I  have  repeatedly  seen  promising  people  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  interested  In  VA 
bypass  that  organization  because  of  the 
much  more  realistic  approach  that  other 
programs  and  fields  have  taken  to  supporting 
education  and  I  have  seen  promising  people 


already  employed  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration leave  that  organization  in  order  to 
obtain  advanced  training  because  the  present 
provisions  for  further  training  by  VA  tire  not 
only  nonpreparatlve  but  inadequate.  This 
has  resulted  and  can  only  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion In  both  quality  and  quantity  of  veteran 
care.  I  am  sure  I  reflect  the  Judgment  of 
most  educators  who  have  worked  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration  In  their  present 
training  program  and  you  may  be  assured 
of  my  full  support  of  your  proposal. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  E.  Gordon, 
Professor  of  Research. 


UNivERsrTY  or  Missoitri. 
Columbia.  Mo.,  November  22. 1965. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teaoue, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Teaoue:  I  read  with  a 
great  deal  of  Interest  your  legislative  proposal 
which  win  permit  the  VA  to  relate  closely 
to  universities  and  medical  schools  In  devel- 
oping training  programs  for  health  service 
personnel. 

My  particular  Interest  In  your  proposal  is 
the  training  of  social  work  and  recreational 
personnel  within  VA  facilities.  You  have 
made  a  succinct  case  for  the  VA  to  grow  its 
own  personnel  In  the  medical  and  the  ancil- 
lary services  within  VA  facilities  and  related 
to  the  assistance  which  can  be  given  by 
universities  In  this  effort. 

I  am  particularly  Interested  In  this  aspect 
of  your  proposal  because  of  VA  facilities 
scheduled  to  be  built  close  to  our  medical 
center  here  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 
It  would  be  mutually  desirable  that  a  vet- 
eran's facility  as  Is  planned  here  should  allow 
educational  programs  to  be  arranged  for 
within  the  facility.  This  would  certainly  be 
true  for  the  training  of  social  work  students 
and  students  In  recreation. 

I  feel,  as  you  do,  that  the  VA  has  depended 
upon  the  universities  and  practicing  agen- 
cies to  develop  i)er8onnel  and  then  hire  them 
away  to  satisfy  Its  own  staff  needs.  Today, 
many  governmental  departments  and  bu- 
reaus are  helping  train  their  own  personnel 
by  offering  teaching  grants,  research  grants. 
tratnpeshlp  grants  and  facilities.  To  me.  It 
Is  only  logical  that  the  VA  keep  pace  by 
entering  Into  partnership  with  universities 
on  the  same  basis. 

In  planning  new  VA  facilities  X  firmly  be- 
lieve that  attention  should  be  paid  to  ade- 
quate space,  adequate  equipment  and  ade- 
quate personnel  to  enhance  the  relationship 
between  VA  and  university  educational  ef- 
forts for  training  personnel  in  the  various 
VA  occupation  categories. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Arthur  W.  Nebel. 

Dean. 

UNiVERsriT  OF  Missouri  at  Kansas  Cmr , 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Novem,ber  11,  1965. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teacue, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Teaoue:  I  appreciate  the  oppwr- 
tunlty  of  reading  your  remarks  concerning 
the  need  for  developing  a  firmer  relationship 
between  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
the  universities  to  develop  the  full  potential 
of  VA  medical  care  facilities  and  potentiality 
for  training  of  health  service  personnel. 

As  a  dean  of  a  school  of  dentistry  which 
has  been  actively  siseoclated  with  the  health 
training  programs  In  two  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals  (Kansas  City  and  Wads- 
worth),  I  am  quite  enthusiastic  about  tbe 
possibilities  of  affording  more  training  for 
Veterans'  Administration  personnel  and 
others  through  cooperative  programs  of 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  and 
schools   of   dentistry   as   well    as   schools  of 
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medicine.  We  have  had  and  do  have  at  the 
present  time,  residents  at  these  two  hos- 
pitals who  are  in  cooperative  programs  with 
our  school  of  dentistry.  It  Is  our  distinct 
feeling  that  the  quality  of  patient  care  Is 
Improved  by  these  programs  and  that  they 
also  contribute  to  the  Improvement  of  dental 
health  for  the  public  at  large. 
Sincerely. 

Hamilton  B.  G.  Robinson, 

Dean. 


Washington   University, 
St.  Louis,  Mo..  January  5,  1966. 
Congressman  Olin  E.  Teague, 
Chairman,  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, House  Office  Building,  Washington 
DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Teague:  Recently  I 
have  had  occasion  to  read  House  bill  11831 
which  would  seem  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Veterans'  Administration  In  con- 
tributing to  manpower  needed  under  the  na- 
tional health  program.  I  am  writing  because 
of  a  long  association  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration m  my  educational  capacity  at 
the  State  University  of  Iowa.  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity, and  now  at  Washington  University 
In  St.  Louis. 

The  Veterans'  Administration's  contribu- 
tion to  educating  people  for  the  health  pro- 
fessions would,  In  iry  opinion,  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate.  They  have  shown  leadership  In 
upgrading  the  quality  of  professional  care 
and  what  they  have  done  to  Improve  serv- 
ices for  the  veterans  has  had  an  Important 
Impact  on  the  level  of  services  In  other 
health  programs  as  well.  Certainly  I  have 
found  their  training  facilities  extremely 
valuable  to  the  professional  schools  and  the 
universities  with  which  I  have  been  as- 
sociated. 

I  know  that  Congress  faces  many  and  com- 
peting concerns.  This  particular  bill,  how- 
ever, seems  to  me  to  be  one  which  merits 
a  high  priority  since  it  would  do  much  to 
improve  an  already  valuable  service. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Wayne  Vaset, 

Dean. 

The  Universtty  op  North  Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill,  November  9, 1965. 
Hon,  Olin  E,  Teague. 

Chairman,   Committee   on   Veterans'  Affairs, 
U.S.  Hou.'se  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Teague:  I  sincerely  appreciate 
your  meaningful  letter  of  November  3,  with 
the  enclosed  comments  as  an  extract  from 
the  Congressional  Record,  relating  to  the 
proposed  legislation  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. I  am  most  favorable  to  the  objec- 
tive and  plan  you  have  In  mind,  since  I  am 
keenly  aware  of  the  operations  of  the  veter- 
ans hospitals,  with  the  reality  that  there 
exists  a  great  potential  for  the  further  educa- 
tion and  training  of  all  health  personnel.  In- 
cluding dentistry. 

Our  relationships  with  the  veterans  hos- 
pitals in  this  State  have  been  minimal  due 
to  lack  of  finances  and  programing  at  the 
veterans  hospitals. 

The  dental  manpower  problem,  as  well  as 
the  associated  auxiliary  personnel.  Is  acute 
in  the  fact  that  dental  education  is  not  pro- 
ducing an  adequate  number  of  dentists  and 
auxiliary  personnel.  I  am  confident  that 
with  a  broader  scope  of  Interest  and  fund- 
ing, the  veterans  facilities  could  be  used  in 
a  far  more  effective  manner  for  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  den- 
tal education,  and  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Thanking    you    for    your    leadership    and 
consideration  of  this  important  item. 
Sincerely, 

John  C.  Braxtes, 

Dean. 


The  Benjamin  Rose  Instttutx, 
Cleveland  Ohio,  November  9,  1965. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teaoue, 
Chairman,  Committee  on   Veterans'  Affairs, 

House   of   Representatives,    Washington. 

D.C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Teaoue:  I  have  read  with 
great  Interest  your  presentation  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  October  18, 
1965.  of  the  potential  important  role  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  In  the  education 
and  training  of  health  personnel,  based 
upon  your  excellent  analysis  of  the  avail- 
ability of  health  personnel  to  meet  the 
health  needs  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

For  some  10  years  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  working  with  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  first  as  a  member  of  the 
Special  Medical  Advisory  Group,  and  more 
recently  as  a  member  of  the  Social  Work  Ad- 
visory Council.  In  these  years  I  have  been 
Increasingly  Impressed  by  the  Important 
contribution  which  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration has  made  to  the  professional  educa- 
tion of  physicians,  nurses,  social  workers, 
and  other  professional  groups  essential  In 
health  care.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  been 
perfectly  obvious  that  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  available  potential  for  education  can 
be  used  under  the  existing  legislation  gov- 
erning the  mission  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

As  you  pointed  out  to  the  Members  of  the 
House,  recent  enactments  by  the  Congress 
make  It  Imperative  that  attenlon  be  given 
to  Increasing  the  supply  of  health  personnel 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Is  surely  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant resources  which  can  be  made  read- 
ily available  for  education  and  training  of 
high  quality  for  large  numbers  of  health 
personnel  which  the  country  so  desperately 
needs. 

I  commend  and  support  the  legislation 
which  you  have  proposed  which  will  make 
possible  full  utilization  of  the  potential  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  education 
of  health  {jersonnel. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mary  L.  Hemmy, 
Executive  Director. 

University  op  Cincinnati, 

College  of  Medicine. 

December  23,  1965. 
Congressman  Olin  E.  Teague. 
Chairman,   Committee  on   Veterans'  Affairs. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge with  appreciation  your  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 16  containing  an  excerpt  from  the  Con- 
caasaioNAi.  Record  in  relation  to  amendments 
of  the  U.S.  Code  clarifying  the  responsibility 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  In  the  train- 
ing and  education  of  health  service  per- 
sonnel. 

This  matter  has  been  discussed  locally  by 
members  of  the  medical  school  staff  and  in 
several  national  groups  with  which  I  have 
had  some  contact.  In  each  Instance  it  has 
been  the  tenor  of  the  discussion  to  indicate 
a  high  degree  of  favor  for  such  a  step.  My 
personal  feeling  Is  in  accord  with  this  and  I 
can  only  say,  that  any  effort  to  dignify  the 
educational  features  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  to  protect  them  from  the 
creeping  paralysis  of  familiarity  and  admin- 
istrative Intrusions  deserves  wholehearted 
support.  My  lack  of  knowledge  of  leclsla- 
tlve  matters  restricts  any  comment  that  I 
might  make  concerning  the  wording  of  your 
proposals.  So  far  as  I  can  Judge,  they  solidify 
the  potential  of  improvement  and  progress 

Thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  read  this 
material. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  A.  Gall,  M,D., 

Director. 


Universitt  or  Cincin)*ati, 

COLLEGE  or  Medicine, 
Cincinruiti.  Ohio.  November  18.  1965. 
Congressman  Olin  E  Teague. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans   Affairs, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Wa.shington.  D  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Teague:  The  provisions 
of  H.R.  11631,  a  bill  amending  title  38  of  the 
U.S.  Code  to  clarify  the  responsibility  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  with  respect  to 
tr:ilnlng  and  education  of  health  service  per- 
sonnel, have  been  carefully  considered. 

Both  as  dean  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Dean's  Committee  of  the  Cincinnati  Veterans' 
Administration  Hospital,  I  wish  to  strongly 
endorse  this  legislation  recognizing  an  ex- 
tremely important  facet  of  the  dean's  com- 
mittee hospital  operations  which  heretofore 
has  had  no  official  backing. 

To  my  personal  endorsement.  I  would  like 
to  add  that  of  the  members  of  the  dean's 
committee  Itself,  which  met  at  luncheon  to- 
day and  specifically  requested  that  its  sup- 
port of  the  type  of  legislation  you  have  in 
mind  be  conveyed  to  you 
Sincerely  yours. 

Clifford  G.  Grulee.  Jr  ,  M.D  . 

Dear,. 

Western  Reserve  University  , 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  November  18   1965. 
Hon  Olin  E.  Teacue, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr  Teacue-  The  legislative  pro- 
posal outlined  in  your  letter  of  November  3, 
1965  is  most  timely.  I  am  heartily  in  favor 
of  developing  the  full  potential  ofVA  medi- 
cal care  facilities  In  the  training  of  health 
service  personnel.  I  also  concur  In  your 
opinion  that  this  will  further  strengthen  the 
VA-universlty  relationship  and  vrtll  further 
Improve  the  present  high  quality  of  patient 
care  services  available  to  eligible  veterans. 

The  decline  in  the  ratio  of  active  non- 
Federal  dentists  for  every  100.000  (mis- 
printed as  "1,000"  in  the  Congressional 
Record)  from  49.9  in  1950  to  44.9  in  1963  Is 
particularly  serious  when  the  demand  for 
dental  health  care  for  our  population  Is  in- 
creasing. Proposed  increases  in  the  number 
of  dental  students  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
future  apjsear  unlikely  to  reverse  this  trend. 
The  training  of  ancillary  personnel  so  that 
each  dentist  may  serve  effectively  a  larger 
number  of  patients  appears  to  be  the  most 
feasible  solution  to  the  problem.  Utilization 
of  the  VA  facilities  to  this  end  is  highly 
desirable. 

As  a  member  of  the  dean's  committee  at 
this  university  I  have  had  direct  respon- 
sibility for  the  dental  Internship  program  at 
the  affiliated  VA  hospital.  We  have  also  ar- 
ranged for  our  senior  students  to  receive  a 
part  of  their  training  experience  In  hospital 
procedures  there.  Both  these  programs  could 
be  expanded  to  the  benefit  of  dental  educa- 
tion and  also  to  the  Improvement  of  the 
health  care  of  the  veteran  patient. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  supjjort  your  action  In 
every  way  possible. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  E,  Boyle.  D.M.D., 

Dean. 


Western  Reserve  Universitt, 
Cleveland  Ohio,  January  12,  1966. 
Congressman  Olin  E.  Teague, 
ChairTTian    of    the    House    Veterans'    Affairs 
Committee,    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  T'eague:   I  am  writing 
to  express  my  support  for  House  bill   11631, 
which    clarifies    responsibility    of    Veterans' 
Administration     to    retain     an    educational 
function  and  to  contribute  to  the  supply  of 
sorely  needed  skilled  manpower  in  the  field 
of  social  work. 

Our  own  situation  Is  a  case  in  point  Fcff 
the  past  20  years  the  School  of  Applied  Social 
Sciences  of  Western  Reserve  University  hat 
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used  the  faclUtiM  of  Veteraiu'  Administra- 
tion In  the  Cleveland  area  for  field  work 
placements  of  social  work  students.  Our 
enrollment  Is  Increasing  and  hence  our  need 
for  expanded  resources  for  field  work  place- 
ments. This  year  we  have  placed  two  field 
Instructors,  employed  by  the  school,  at  the 
Cleveland  Veterans'  Administration  hoepltal 
In  order  to  Increase  the  number  of  students 
in  placement  there.  We  have  had  excellent 
coopyeratlon  from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion In  this  expansion. 

Tour  bill,  recognizing  the  educational  re- 
sponsibility of  a  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital,  would  be  g^^atly  welcomed  by  us. 
It  would  permit  the  further  development 
of  Veterans'  Administration  facilities,  which 
woiild  afford  greater  fiexlblllty  to  the  school 
In  deploying  its  resources,  and  hence  eon- 
tribute  to  the  overall  supply  of  manpower 
In  the  social  work  field. 
Sincerely, 

HCKMAN  D.  Stkin. 
Dean  and  Professor  of  Social  Work. 


Nashville,  Tenn., 

January  5,  1966. 
Congressman  Olin  E.  Tkagvc, 
Chairman  of  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Strongly  urge  passage  of  House  bill  11631 
especially  for  enlargement  of  scope  of  edu- 
cational responsibility  through  amendments 
on  code  38.    Schools  of  social  work  need  con- 
tinued and  enlarged  training  units  for  social 
work   students   In   Veterans'   Administration 
hospital  to  meet  rapidly  Increasing  demands 
for  social  workers  in  the  health  field.    Estab- 
lished agency  policy  for  its  educational  pro- 
gTEon    would    enable    effective    planning    of 
training  units  on  a  continuing  basis. 
SttbSpencxb, 
Director.  University  of  Tennessee, 

School  of  Social  Work. 

Thx  tJNivxBsrrT  or  Tennessee, 

Knoxville.  November  16,  1965. 
Hon,  OLUf  E.  TXAOUE, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Sn:  I  read  the  extract  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  concerning  H.R.  11631 
with  great  Interest.  As  a  university  faculty 
member  primarily  concerned  with  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  clinical  psychologists. 
and  as  a  former  psychologist  In  the  employ 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  I  can  en- 
dorse your  legislation  heartily.  It  has  long 
been  my  conviction  that  the  training  efforts 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  have  been 
severely  hampered  because  It  has  not  been 
legally  constituted  as  a  training  agency. 
While  much  commendable  work  in  this  area 
haa  been  successfully  pursued,  certainly  the 
scope  of  training  and  numbers  of  personnel 
trained  have  been  impeded. 

The  establishment  of  advisory  bodies  to 
■upervlse  training  for  health  service  person- 
nel strikes  me  as  being  an  excellent  notion. 
I  suppose.  In  essence,  that  this  is  not  too  dif- 
ferent from  the  dean's  committee  notion  but 
certainly  extends  and  broadens  the  concept 
to  encourage  and  Invite  collaboration  and 
participation  by  other  health  service  educa- 
tors and  scientists.  It  is  without  any  hesi- 
tation that  I  commend  the  principle  of  this 
proposed  legislation.  I  wish  you  every  good 
fortune  in  Its  pursuit. 
Sincerely. 

Jakes  M.  Anker.  Ph  D.. 

Associate  Professor. 

The  UNivxRarTT  or  Texas, 

Austin,  January  10,  1966. 
Congreasman  Olin  Teagux, 
V^.  Hous*  of  Representatives. 
Wmshington,  DC. 

Dbab  CoNcasaaMAN  Teacde:  I  was  delighted 
to  learn  of  your  Introduction  of  H.R.  11631 
to  amend  Utle  38  of  the  United  States  Code. 


I  have  felt  for  some  time  that  the  role  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  with  respect  to  the 
training  and  education  of  health  service  per- 
sonnel should  be  strengthened  significantly. 
I  want  to  tell  you,  also,  of  my  widespread 
support  for  your  bill  among  my  colleagues. 
We  genuinely  hope  that  favorable  action  will 
soon  be  forthcoming  on  your  very  worth- 
while proposal 

Yours  very  truly. 

George  Parker,  Ph.  D., 
Assistant  Professor,  Assistant  Dean 

of  Graduate  School. 

I  School  or  Social  Work. 

The  University  of  Texas. 

Austin.  January  19,  1966. 
Hon.  Olin  Teact-f. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Teacue:  I  am  writing 
to  you  in  support  of  your  bill  H.R.  11631, 
which  will  clarify  the  responsibility  of  the 
Veterans'  .Administration  in  the  training  and 
education  of  health  service  personnel  This 
bill,  if  passed,  will  be  of  great  assistance  In 
expanding  educational  opportunities  for  a 
variety  of  health  service  personnel,  including 
social  workers 

Social  workers  in  medical  settings  are  ex- 
tremely scarce  In  the  State  of  Texas.  In  good 
part,  this  relates  to  the  paucity  of  sound 
educational  programs,  in  hospitals  where 
graduate  students  may  be  placed  for  their 
field  instruction  experiences.  The  hospitals 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  do  provide 
an  excellent  training  ground.  If  they  were 
further  developed,  social  work  education 
could  be  more  productive. 

We  make  some  use  of  VA  hospitals  at  the 
present  time,  but  this  could  be  expanded 
and  Improved.  As  you  have  pointed  out  the 
VA  "has  no  legal  mandate  to  engage  broadly 
in  the  training  of  health  service  personnel." 
By  being  concerned  only  with  its  own  re- 
cruitment needs  for  social  workers  It  has  not 
done  enough  to  add  to  the  lareer  pool  of 
social  workers  from  which  all  agencies  draw. 
Including  the  VA  This  is  both  parochial  and 
self-defeating,  and  I  am  pleased  that  your 
bill  would  change  this  The  establishment 
of  local  advisory  bodies  at  individual  hos- 
pitals with  a  broader  focus  than  the  training 
physicians  will  assure  the  high  quality  of 
the  educational  program  a,<;  well  as  Its  cover- 
age of  other  significant  personnel. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  Otis, 
ACSW  Director. 
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The  Worden  School  of  Social 
Service,  Our  Lady  or  the  Lake 
College, 

San  Antonio.  Tex  ,  January  14.  196S. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teagite, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  our  Interest  to  improve  policy 
guiding  the  Veterans'  Administration  edu- 
cational program,  we  are  writing  to  you,  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  to  express  our  firm  support  for 
HJR.  11631.  Our  Interest  In  this  program 
stems  from  an  extended  period  of  association 
with  Veterans"  Administration  hospitals, 
clinic,  and  regional  ofBce  throughout  Texas 
afflliated  with  the  Worden  School  of  Social 
Service  in  the  professional  social  work  edu- 
cation of  graduate  students  by  providing 
field  Instruction  in  social  work. 

We  believe  that  enactment  of  this  bill  will 
enable  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  carry 
more  effectively  Its  educational  functions 
through  the  establishment  of  advisory  com- 
mittees representing  the  Veterans'  adminis- 
tration and  afflliated  educational  institutions 
Involved  In  the  education  of  health  service 
personnel.  In  addition,  the  allocation  of 
funds  specifically  for  education  and  training 
will  insure  the  maintenance  of  an  educa- 
tional program  to  meet  Increasing  demands 


for  more  personnel  In  the  health  field.  In- 
cluding professional  social  workers.  Such 
provision  would  eliminate  the  present  need 
to  divert  funds  from  patient  care  to  educa- 
tion. This  would  safeguard  the  allocation 
for  direct  services  to  veterans. 

More  specifically  in  order  for  schools  to 
educate  and  train  more  students,  we  shall 
need  a  major  expansion  of  field  Instruction 
facilities.  In  order  to  achieve  this  expansion, 
we  look  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
which  has  been  one  of  the  largest  single  field 
instruction  resources  for  social  work 
students. 

Since  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  In 
a  most  unique  position  to  help  Increase  the 
number  of  needed  personnel  in  the  health 
field,  we  are  respectfully  requesting  that  you 
give  this  measure  your  careful  consideration. 
Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
Sincerely, 

Sister  M.  iMMACtTLATE, 

Director. 
C.  J.  Collins, 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work. 

The  UNrvERsrxT  of  Texas  Dental 
Branch, 
Housto-n ,  Tex.,  November  11,  1965. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague, 

Chairman.   Committee  on   Veterans'  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Teague:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  November  3  and  for  the 
legislative  proposal  concerning  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

The  proposed  legislation  which  you  have 
introduced  should  do  much  to  alleviate  the 
present  situation  and  make  possible  a  more 
realistic  utilization  of  the  resources  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  tralnng  and 
research.  Viewed  from  the  present  situation, 
it  would  seem  that  lack  of  such  legislation 
will  result  in  a  deterioration  of  the  medical 
care  of  veterans. 

The  principal  question  that  I  would  have 
would  be  whether  or  not  the  legislation  that 
you  propose  will  provide  or  make  possible  the 
necessary  funds  to  implement  the  program. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  this  legisla- 
tive proposal  which,  if  passed,  should  reverse 
the  apparent  trend  downward  of  medical  care 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
and  provide  excellent  training  facilities  for 
medical  personnel  on  a  more  realistic  basis 
than  is  possible  at  the  present  time. 
Sincerely, 

John  Victor  Olson. 

Dean. 
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Waco,  Tex., 
December  21,  1965. 
Congressman  Olin  Teague, 
Chairman,  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
Bryan.  Tex. 

Dear  Mr.  Teague:  I  am  writing  to  express 
my  approval  of  H.R.  11631  which  you  have 
introduced  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
As  a  social  worker  In  the  VA  hospital.  Waco. 
where  I  have  supervised  student  social  work- 
ers, it  was  necessary  to  reduce  time  spent 
working  with  patients  in  order  to  do  this. 
Because  of  this  it  was  necessary  to  limit  the 
number  of  students  who  could  be  trained. 
As  you  know,  a  facility  this  size  offers  un- 
limited training  opportunities  for  all  kinds 
of  medical  personnel.  H.R.  11631  will  make 
professional  education  available  for  so  many 
who  are  Interested  and  needed  in  the  health 
field. 

Sincerely  yours, 

LuDELLA  M,  Keller. 


Georgetown  Universitt. 
Washington,  DC,  November  17.  1965. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Teague:   Thank  you  very  much 
for  sending  me  your  letter  of  November  3, 


1965,  In  which  you  enclosed  your  text  of  your 
bill.  H.R.  11631,  and  further  comments  on 
the  need  for  continuous  education  In  the 
heedth  fields. 

I  can  only  tell  you  that  I  heartily  sub- 
scribe to  the  legislation  which  you  proposed. 
I  served  for  5  years  on  the  Special  Medical 
Advisory  Group  in  the  central  office  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  at  the  present 
time  I  am  a  member  of  the  dean's  commit- 
tee of  the  Washington  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Hospital.  This  experience  and  associa- 
tion at  the  Veterans'  Administration  pro- 
gram has  convinced  me  that  additional  edu- 
cational opportunities  are  needed  to  con- 
tinue the  high  standard  of  health  care  given 
In  the  veterans'  hospitals. 

The  dean's  committee  was  indeed  a  step 
forward  and  has  brought  in  tictive  participa- 
tion of  medical  and  dental  school  adminis- 
trators in  aiding  and  staffing  veterans'  hos- 
pital facilities.  We,  at  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity School  of  Dentistry,  have  close  liaison 
with  the  Naval  Dental  School  at  the  National 
Naval  Medical  Center  in  Bethesda  and  at 
the  Walter  Reed  Dental  Research  Institute. 
At  these  two  institutions,  we  supply  mem- 
bers of  our  faculty  to  lecture  and  conduct 
courses  In  the  various  educational  fields. 
The  courses  are  well  organized  by  these  two 
activities  and  we  merely  supply  the  profes- 
sional staff  to  conduct  the  educational  pro- 
gram. At  the  end  of  the  year,  my  university 
grants  academic  credits  to  the  persons  in- 
volved taking  the  courses  If  they  have  been 
successful,  of  course.  In  passing  the  exami- 
nations, and  these  credits  may  be  used  to- 
ward advanced  degrees  which  is  always  a 
stimulus  to  any  student. 

During  my  time  on  the  Special  Medical 
Advisory  Group  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  having  trouble  securing  young  Interns 
and  young  men  into  the  Public  Health 
Dental  Service  and  we  attributed  It  largely  to 
two  factors:  first,  the  interns  were  securing 
a  whole  lot  less  money  than  were  other  in- 
terns in  the  country  and,  secondly,  the  con- 
tinuing educational  program  was  entirely 
too  limited. 

1  am  the  immediate  past-president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Dental  Schools  and 
I  am  fully  aware  that  the  problem  exists  In 
other  parts  of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
locally  for  I  have  learned  this  through  dis- 
cussion with  my  fellow  deans  and  through 
observation  for  the  programs  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  many  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

Please  be  assured  that  we  In  the  American 
Association  of  Dental  Schools,  and  here  in 
Washington,  at  Georgetown  University  School 
of  Dentistry,  will  lend  our  facilities  and  what- 
ever talents  we  may  have  to  assist  you  In 
Implementing  this  program  which  you  have 
proposed.  The  advisory  bodies,  which  you 
also  suggest.  Is  indeed  excellent  for  It  will 
bring  in  the  Interest  of  the  community  and 
make  them  more  aware  of  the  fine  work  that 
Is  being  done  In  the  Veterans'  Administration 
health  services. 

As  a  dentist  In  dental  education,  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  you  can  count  on  the  dentists 
for  their  support. 

My  sincere  appreciation  for  your  submit- 
ting this  program  to  me  for  comment. 
Very  sincerely, 

C.  V.  Raxtlt,  DJD.S.,  Dean. 

National  Association  or 

Social  Workers,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C,  November  17, 1965. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teagthe, 

Chairman.  Veterans'  Administration  Affairs. 
VS.  House  of  Representatives.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear   Congressman   Teague:    Thank   you 
very  much  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  your  pro- 
posal for  development  of  the  full  potential  of 
VA  medical  care  facilities  In  the  training  of 
nealth  service  personnel. 


We  are  Interested  In  this  approach  and  be- 
lieve it  would  make  an  Important  contribu- 
tion to  the  total  health  manpower  pool,  as 
well  as  Improved  service  for  patients  In  VA's 
facilities.  Shortly,  we  shall  provide  you  with 
a  more  careful  analysis  of  your  proposal. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rudolph  T.  Danstedt, 

ACSW  Director. 

National   Association   or   Social 
Workers,  Inc., 

Woco,  Tex.,  December  17,  1965. 
Congressman  Olin  Teague, 
Chairman,  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
Bryan,  Tex. 

Dear  Mr.  Teague:  I  am  chief  social  worker 
at  the  Veterans'  Administration  Hoepltal, 
Waco,  Tex.  During  the  past  15  years  I  and 
my  social  work  service  staff  have  been  com- 
mitted to  the  professional  education  of  grad- 
uate students  from  the  School  of  Social 
Work,  University  of  Texas  and  the  Worden 
School  of  Social  Service,  Our  Lady  of  the 
Lake  College,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  Through- 
out these  years  offering  supervised  Intern- 
ship training  has  meant  that  the  two  staff 
members  giving  their  time  have  had  to  re- 
duce their  time  available  for  social  services 
to  patients. 

While  management  Is  willing  and  eager  to 
participate  in  professional  education;  never- 
theless, the  reality  of  a  heavy  treatment  load 
has  made  It  necessary  to  restrict  the  number 
of  students  to  no  more  than  four  In  an 
academic  year.  I  personally  regret  this  as  I 
know  our  setting  affords  an  unusual  social 
work  educational  opportunity  and  at  the 
same  time  encourages  students  trained  in  a 
clinical  setting  to  seek  professional  employ- 
ment in  the  Veterans'  Administration  or 
another  medical  auspice. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  real  pleasure  to  learn 
that  you  have  Introduced  H.R.  11631  to  make 
professional  education  available  for  medical 
and  ancillary  medical  personnel,  a  recognized 
mission  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Allocation  to  accomplish  this  goal  will  enable 
the  VA  hospitals  to  greatly  Increase  training 
opportunities  in  this  country's  outstanding 
medical  facilities. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  N.  Pugh, 
Chairman,   Committee   on   Social   Work 

Education,     Central     Texas     Chapter 

N.A.S.W. 


The  Universitt  or  Alabama. 
Medical  Center,  School  or 
Dentistry, 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  November  18, 1965. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Teague:  Our  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  to  Hja.  11631  which 
you  Introduced  In  the  House  to  provide  the 
legal  basis  for  expanding  training  programs 
in  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  af- 
filiated with  university  medical  centers  such 
as  exists  in  Birmingham,  Ala.  We  are 
heartily  in  favor  of  your  legislative  proposal. 

The  University  of  Alabama  School  of  Den- 
tistry enjoys  a  very  fine  cooperative  rela- 
tionship with  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  here  and  we  are  particularly  proud 
of  the  current  Veterans'  Administration  re- 
search construction  program  which  will 
physically  link  the  university  with  the  hoe- 
pltal. In  addition,  our  training  efforts  are 
augmented  by  a  similar  relationship  In  the 
dental  clinical  sciences. 

In  recent  years  members  of  the  faculties 
of  the  University  of  Alabama  School  of 
Dentistry  and  the  Medical  College  of  Ala- 
bama have  been  concerned  with  the  educa- 
tional programs  at  the  Birmingham  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hoeplUl.  It  Is  our 
feeling  that  the  educational  programs  at  the 
Birmingham  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital   have    suffered    because    of    a    lack    of 
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financial  support  from  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. In  an  attempt  to  maintain  high 
quality  educaUonal  programs  which  are 
comparable  with  thoee  in  the  medical  cen- 
ter it  has  been  necessary  for  our  faculty  to 
subsidize  the  training  programs  at  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  by  giving 
freely  of  their  time.  As  you  realize,  it  la 
Impossible  to  continue  this  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time  without  more  realistic 
support  from  the  Veterans'  Administration 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  the  enUre 
professional  dental  staff  at  the  Birmingham 
Veterans'  Administration  Hoepltal  received 
their  dental  training  and  specialty  training 
at  the  University  of  Alabama  School  of  Den- 
tUtry.  Presently,  we  are  training  two  career 
residents  for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital.  Although  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital  has  provided  the  stipends 
for  these  individuals,  the  dental  sUff  at  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hoepiui  has  not 
had  the  primary  responsibility  of  training 
these  Individuals. 

We  agree  with  your  concept  that  all  possi- 
ble educational  opportunities  ought  to  be 
used  to  the  utmost  and  that  the  full  poten- 
tial of  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospiui 
in  this  area  has  not  been  reached.  Although 
one  immediate  effect  of  such  training  pro- 
grams is  to  improve  dental  services  to  vet- 
erans, another  valuable  benefit  is  the  Im- 
provement of  services  rendered  by  trainees 
to  all  the  public  at  some  point  in  time. 
Training  programs  of  any  kind  have  a  salu- 
tary and  upgrading  effect  on  the  teachers  aa 
well  as  trainees  and  is  one  factor  which  ac- 
counts for  our  interest  in  the  matter. 

Finally,  I  cannot  but  agree  with  Mr  Kor- 
negay's  remarks  published  in  the  October  19, 
1965,  issue  of  the  Congressional  Record 
concerning  the  tendency  of  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau to  legislate  by  its  unilateral  adminis- 
trative actions  in  this  as  well  as  in  many 
other  instances.  Thus,  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress must  be  thoroughly  documented  by 
congressional  action  as  you  are  so  ably  doine 
with  H.R.  11631. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  vou  for  your 
legislative   proposal   and   the   faculty  at  the 
University   of  Alabama   School   of  Dentistry 
heartily  endorses  your  proposal. 
Sincerely  yours. 

C.   A.   McCallum, 
Dean. 

The  UNivEHsmr  or  Alabama,  Med- 
ical Center.  Medical  College  or 
Alabama, 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  November  8,  1965. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 

House   of  Representatives,    Washington 

DC. 
Dear  Congressman  Teague:  Thank  you 
very  much  for  sending  me  your  legislative 
proposal  designed  to  permit  the  Veterans' 
Administration  In  partnership  with  the  uni- 
versities and  medical  schools  In  the  Nation 
to  develop  the  full  potential  of  the  VA  medi- 
cal care  facilities  In  the  training  of  health 
personnel  and  to  improve  the  care  of  vet- 
erans by  giving  legal  recognition  and  added 
strength    to    the    university    relationship. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Medical  College  of  Alabama,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  you  and  to  report  the 
enthusiastic  endorsement  of  this  proposal 
by  our  faculty.  The  Birmingham  Veterans' 
AdmlnlstraOon  hoapltal  and  the  Medical 
College  of  Alabama,  aa  well  as  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  School  of  Dentistry,  have 
for  many  years  enjoyed  an  exemplary  rela- 
tionship and  have  provided  outstanding  care 
to  veteran  patients  from  this  region  of  the 
United  States. 

During  recent  years,  however,  this  rela- 
tionship has  been  threatened  by  a  failure 
to  maintain  the  necessary  financial  support 
for  our  deans  committee,  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital  to  continue  quality  pro- 
grams comparable  to  those  In  the  univer- 
sity hospital. 
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m  mddltlon,  thU  relationjlilp  has  l)een 
UmatoDMl  by  a  fallxire  to  understand  the 
neceaaaiy  educational  programs  which  must 
accompany  exemplary  patient  care  In  a  unl- 
veralty  setting. 

Tour  legUlatlve  proposal   (HJl.   11631),  If 
enacted,  would  certainly  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward alleviating  this  latter  difficulty. 
Very  sincerely, 

8.  RiCHASDeoN  Hill.  Jr..  MX>., 

Dean. 

UKTVKaSITT  OP  AaKANSAS. 

School  op  Mxbicint. 
Little  Xock,  Ark.,  November  8,  1965. 
Hon.  OiXN  B.  Tkaottx. 

Conffreatman  From  the  State  of  Texas, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
DBAS  CONOKSSSMAN  TKAOtTE :  I  rccclved  with 
appreciation  and  delight  your  recent  letter 
and  the  copy  of  the  Concrxssional  Recoro 
which  presented  your  bill  which  would  make 
education  one  of  the  missions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  While  I  can  add 
little  to  that  you  have  said  In  support  of 
this  measure.  I  do  appreciate  the  ofHX>rttmlty 
to  let  you  know  the  attitude  of  a  medical 
school  such  as  ours  toward  otit  VA  hospital. 
We  consider  the  VA  hospital  here  In  Little 
Rock  an  Integral  part  of  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine of  the  University  of  Arkansas.  Indeed, 
members  of  the  professional  staff  at  the  VA 
hoeptt&l  who  meet  our  qualifications  are 
given  academic  titles  and  recognition  on  the 
same  basis  as  are  faculty  members  salaried 
through  the  University.  Our  Junior  medi- 
cal students  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  re- 
ceive Instruction  In  the  VA  hospital  under 
supervision  of  the  professional  staff  of  the 
VA  hospital  In  the  same  manner  that  they 
receive  Instruction  In  the  University  Hos- 
pital. If  one  views  this  arrangement  with 
the  eyes  of  an  accountant,  one  can  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  VA  hospital  Is  supply- 
ing the  University  of  Arkansas  School  of 
Medicine  with  free  faculty  members.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  one  probes  Into  what  really 
happens  within  a  VA  hospital  under  this  type 
of  arrangement.  It  Is  revealed  that  the  medi- 
cal care  of  our  veterans  Is  greatly  enhanced. 
This  occurs  as  a  result  of  Insistence  upon_the 
part  of  a  medical  school  that  physicians  who 
receive  academic  appointments  and  teach 
medical  students  be  highly  qualified.  Physi- 
cians with  excellent  qualifications  are  at- 
tracted to  a  VA  hospital  In  which  they  can 
receive  university  recognition  through  aca- 
demic appointment  and  participate  In  the 
teaching  of  medical  students.  As  a  result  of 
these  factors,  the  veteran  within  a  medical 
icbool  aOllated  hospital  receives  the  best  of 
medical  care. 

In  our  university  hospital  we  constantly 
strive  to  upgrade  our  facilities  and  keep  cur- 
rent with  advances  In  medicine.  When  a  VA 
hospital  U  Integrated  with  the  medical  school. 
as  la  true  here  In  Little  Rock,  we  of  the  medi- 
cal achool  constantly  are  striving  to  have  the 
VA  boepltal  also  keep  pace  with  medical  ad- 
vancea.  I  believe  all  of  this  accrues  to  the 
banaflt  of  veteran  medical  care. 
Thank  you  again  for  having  written  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Winston  K.  SHoaxT,  MX>.. 

Dean. 

AaaoMA  Statk  UNivxaarrr.  Obadu- 
ATS  School  op  Social  Sxbvicx 

AOMINISraATION. 

Tempe,  ArU.,  January  2$.  199S. 

ReHR.  nasi 

Hon.  Olin  Tkaguk. 

Chaimmn,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 

House  Office  Buildirm,  Washin^on,  DC. 

DBAS  Ma.  TKAOtra;   Roiue  bill  11631  la  de7 

signed   to  make  more  effectl\e  use  of   the 

Veterans'  Administration  capacity  for  train- 


ing manpower  In  the  health  services.  As 
we  understand  the  bill,  it  would  more  clearly 
define  this  function  and  enable  the  VA  to 
nK>re  effectively  plan  and  execute  Its  con- 
tribution to  training  In  this  vital  area  of 
skilled  manpower  In  which  grave  shortages 
still  exist.  You  may  be  Interested  In  com- 
ments from  those  who  have  collaborated  In 
the  educational  process  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  I  am.  therefore,  taking  this 
opporttuilty  to  make  a  few  comments  which. 
It  Is  hoped,  may  be  of  some  value  to  you. 

The  schools  of  social  work  are  all  faced 
with  the  common  problem  of  expanding  the 
sound  clinical  work  experience  resources  of 
their  school  in  order  that  they  may  train 
the  additional  students  who  are  so  badly 
needed  in  both  public  and  private  health, 
education,  and  welfare  programs.  Since 
World  War  II  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  maintained  an  enviable  record  of  serv- 
ice to  professional  education  in  the  clinical 
disciplines  and  it  has  constituted  the  largest 
single  resource  for  field  Instruction  avail- 
able to  schools  of  social  work.  From  my  ex- 
periences, both  as  a  student  who  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  receive  training  in  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facility  and.  subse- 
quently, from  faculty  and  administrative 
positions  in  two  graduate  schools  of  social 
work  I  can  only  commend  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration program  for  its  dedicated,  ef- 
fective, and  most  needed  services. 

The  medical  and  hospital  facilities  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  constitutes  the 
largest  unit  In  the  Federal  neid  in  the  care 
of  patients  and  it  seems  highly  essential  that 
they  be  utilized  in  the  fullest  and  most  pro- 
ductive manner  possible  for  the  advanced 
and  technical  training  of  health  service  per- 
sonnel. Certainly,  in  social  work  education, 
the  demand  for  Increasing  the  resources  for 
professional  education  is  clear  where  there 
is  a  need  for  at  least  15.000  more  qualified 
social  workers  to  man  existing  programs  and 
an  expending  requirement  to  give  leadership 
and  direction  in  the  areas  that  will  require 
greatly  Increased  numbers  of  new  personnel 
as  the  result  of  the  Federal  legislation  passed 
In  the  last  session  of  the  Congress.  In  a 
time  of  great  competition  for  scarce  man- 
power, the  Veterans'  Administration  needs 
to  be  strengthened  in  its  development  of  a 
manpower  p)ool . 

I  can  strongly  endorse  the  purposes  and 
Intent  of  House  bill  11631.  both  from  past 
experience  and  the  current  demonstrated 
needs  for  the  continued  full  utilization  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  iaclUtles  in  the 
training  of  social  workers  and  other  health 
personnel. 

Sincerely  yuurs. 

Horace  W.  Lundbekg.  Ph.  D., 

Dean. 


'  UNrvERsrrY  op  Denver. 

GB.\Dr ATE  School  or  SocuL  Work. 

Denrer.  Colo  .  December  28.  1965. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Te.\gce, 
Chairman.  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Congkessman  Teacue:  It  Is  very  ex- 
citing to  learn  that  you  are  sponsoring  House 
Bill  11831  which,  among  other  things,  would 
add  "the  training  and  education  of  health 
personnel"  to  the  VA's  already  established 
functions  of  patient  care  and  medical  re- 
search. As  you  probably  know,  the  social 
service  departments  of  the  VA  installations 
are  used  substantially  for  providing  the  field 
Instruction  for  students  in  the  graduate 
schools  of  social  work  in  this  country  These 
social  service  departments  provide  field  in- 
struction for  both  first-  and  second -year 
graduate  students  and  In  a  variety  of 
method  areas,  such  as  social  casework,  social 
group  work,  and  community  organization. 

Here  at  the  University  of  Denver  we  have 
had  a  long  and  close  association  with   the 


social  service  departments  at  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital,  but  It  seems  to  me 
that  your  bill  would  provide  a  "legal  base" 
on  which  the  hospital  could  establish  its 
education  program.  Such  a  provision  should 
lead  to  an  expansion  of  the  field  Instruction 
facilities  and  corresp>ondingly  there  might  be 
a  further  Increase  of  soclaJ  work  traineeehips 
provided  by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
This  expanded  program  would  be  of  tre- 
mendoxu  benefit  to  the  graduate  schools  of 
social  work  which  are  hard  pressed  to  pro- 
duce as  many  graduates  as  possible.  The 
VA  hospitals  are  a  rich  resource  for  the  field 
Instruction  of  students.  They  have  a  well- 
qualified  staff,  a  great  variety  of  cases  and  In 
many  instances,  as  here  In  Denver,  the  facil- 
ity Is  quite  near  a  campus  of  a  graduate 
school  of  social  work. 

Therefore,  I  want  you  to  know  that  we 
would  fully  support  your  bill  and  trust  that 
It  will  be  enacted  Into  law  In  the  not  too 
distant  future.  Do  let  me  know  if  there 
is  anything  I  could  do  to  help  you  In  the 
further  support  of  your  bill. 
Yours  most  sincerely. 

E.  M.  SUNLEY, 

Director. 

UNivERdriY  OP  Denver, 
Denver,  Colo.,  November  17, 1963. 
Olin  E.  Teagx;e, 

Chairman.  Committee  on   Veterans'   Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Teague:  I  have  re- 
viewed your  remarks  as  reported  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  October  18.  1965. 
and  am  in  full  accord  with  the  proposed  H.R. 
11631.  The  Veterans'  Administration  is  cer- 
tainly in  an  excellent  position  to  contribute 
more  heavily  to  the  training  of  health 
specialists. 

The  one  suggestion  I  would  make  is  that 
any  proposed  legislation  ( If  it  is  not  simply 
an  administrative  decision)  also  consider 
modifying  the  composition  of  the  Special 
Medical  Advisory  Group  by  the  addition  of 
one  psychologist  and  one  social  worker.  You 
will  note  in  the  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 111,  part  20,  page  27237,  that  training 
programs  In  these  two  areas  Involve  an  In- 
vestment of  some  $4,400,000  on  the  part  of 
the  VA  each  year,  second  only  to  the  cost 
of  the  medical  residency  program.  If  not  al- 
ready available,  expert  consultation  should 
be  provided  to  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  on  training  In  these  areas. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Kenneth  B.  Little. 
Chairman,  Department  of  Psychology. 

University  of  Colorado, 

Medical  Center, 
Denver,  Colo.,  January  4.  1966. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teagvz, 

Chairman,  Committee   on   Veterans'  Affairs. 
House   of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Teagl'e:  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  dean's  committee  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
minUtration  Hospital  in  Denver.  Colo.,  your 
bill  (H.R.  11631)  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  clarify  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Veterans'  Administration  with 
respect  to  the  training  and  education  of 
health  service  personnel  was  presented  by 
the  hospital  director  and  discussed  at  some 
length  by  our  committee. 

This  committee  and  I  wish  to  assure  you 
of  our  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  support 
of  this  bill.  If  it  is  passed,  we  believe  it  will 
be  the  most  significant  piece  of  legislation 
affecting  the  university-Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration relationship  since  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  293  by  the  79th  Congress  of 
January  3.  1946. 

This  university  established  a  dean's  com- 
mittee relationship  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital   at  Port   Logan.  Colo.. 
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shortly  after  Public  Law  293  was  enacted 
This  relationship  was  continued  when  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  was  moved 
to  Denver  In  1951  and  is  still  continuing. 
The  association  of  the  university  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  has  been 
of  mutual  benefit  to  both  of  us.  It  Is  cur 
sincere  desire  that  this  association  not  only 
continue  but  become  even  closer  through 
the  exchange  of  ideas,  facilities,  and  p>erson- 
nel. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  unique  associa- 
tion which  has  done  so  much  for  both  pa- 
tient care  and  medical  education,  many 
dedicated,  talented,  and  energetic  young 
physicians  were  attracted  to  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration medicine.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  facilities  were  gen- 
erally not  quite  up  to  the  standards  of  the 
university  hospitals,  but  Congress  appeared 
willing  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds 
and  a  spirit  of  optimism  prevailed  both  In 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  In  the 
medical  schools.  For  a  few  years  It  could 
be  said  that  the  veterans  hospitals  did  in- 
deed furnish  medical  care  second  to  none 
for  their  patients. 

However.  It  appears  to  many  of  us  In  the 
medical  schools  that  in  the  past  5  or  10 
years  the  momentum  of  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration medicine  has  been  lost.  Many  of 
the  dynamic,  promising  young  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration physicians  have  become  disen- 
chanted with  the  delays  of  bureaucracy  and 
frustrated  with  the  Inadequacies  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  budget  and  have  left 
the  Veteran's  Administration.  Many  of  them 
have  Joined  university  staffs,  for  which  we 
are  grateful,  but  in  general  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  have  not,  for  the 
most  part,  been  able  to  replace  them  with 
men  of  equal  stature. 

Although  the  total  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion appropriation  has  Increased  each  year, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  have 
not  been  able  to  keep  abreast  of  the  univer- 
sity hospital  In  space  facilities,  equipment  or 
staff. 

By  an  extraordinary  effort  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  have  generally 
been  able  to  maintain  patient  care,  and  we 
believe  that  such  care  in  the  Denver  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  Is  compara- 
ble to  that  offered  at  Colorado  General  Hos- 
pital. How  long  this  can  continue  is  very 
questionable.  Our  per  diem  costs  at  the 
university  hoepltal  are  currently  In  excess 
of  $50  How  can  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration be  expected  to  maintain  the  same 
level  of  care  at  a  rate  of  at  least  $15  less  than 
this  figure. 

It  is  in  the  area  of  teaching  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  had  to  economize 
in  order  not  to  lower  the  standards  of  patient 
care.  Sufficient  staff  and  facilities  have  not 
been  provided  to  train  physicians  at  the 
academic  level  expected  by  the  medical 
schools,  and  only  a  token  effort  has  been 
possible  in  the  training  of  other  health 
service   personnel. 

The  placing  of  the  responslbUlty  for  the 
training  of  health  service  personnel  on  the 
Veteraais'  Administration  as  provided  by 
your  bUl  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  first 
step,  but  unless  adequate  funds  can  be  ap- 
portioned for  this  training,  the  responsibil- 
ity becomes  a  milestone  both  for  the  hospi- 
tal and  the  university. 

My  committee  and  I,  therefore,  urge  you  to 
foster  this  blU  with  the  full  strength  of 
your  office  and  also  to  make  certain  that 
the  funds  necessary  for  Its  Implementation 
are  provided.  You  may  depend  upon  our 
full  support  and  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Conger,  Ph.  D.. 
^ice  President  for  Medical  Affairs, 

Dean,  School  of  Medicine. 


UNTVERsmr  OF  Connecticut. 
School  op  Dental  Medicine, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  December  30,  1965. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teagce, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Teagtte;  Your  legislative  proposal 
with  regard  to  developing  the  full  potential 
of  VA  medical  care  faclUties  In  the  training 
of  health  services  personnel  and  giving  legal 
recognition  and  added  strength  to  the  VA. 
universlty  relationship  has  my  enthusiastic 
endorsement. 

The  VA-unlverslty  relationship  can  and 
should  be  encouraged  to  the  utmost.  Uni- 
versity leadership  in  the  development  and 
supervision  in  the  training  and  education  of 
health  service  personnel  and  patient  care 
services  would  tend  to  bring  Into  being  med- 
ical resources  that  would  be  tagged  with  a 
margin  of  excellence.  i 

The  need  Is  great.  The  facilities  and  re- 
sources that  are  currently  present  in  the  VA 
are  tremendous.  The  universities  have  al- 
ready demonstrated  their  desire  to  partici- 
pate In  the  VA  medical  program.  The  uni- 
versities have  also  demonstrated  that  they 
offer  the  logical  milieu  for  quality  leadership. 
What  Is  now  needed  is  the  type  of  legal  sanc- 
tion and  fiscal  and  moral  support  that  your 
proposed  legislation  would  provide. 

The  training  of  residents  and  health  serv- 
ice personnel  in  the  various  phases  of  den- 
tistry would  be  enhanced  significantly  If 
programs  of  excellence  were  sponsored  In  VA 
hospitals.  VA-unlverslty  hospitals  could 
provide  training  and  education  to  students, 
residents  and  paradental  personnel  In  a 
manner  that  would  contribute  greatly  to  the 
much  needed  manpower  we  will  require  for 
the  future  health  of  our  society  and  of  the 
country. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Lewis  Pox, 

Dean. 


Medical  College  op  Georgia, 
Augusta,  Ga.,  November  9. 1965. 
Hon.  Gun  E.  Teagtte, 
Chairman,  House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  cm  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Teague:  This  wUl  Indicate  mv 
support  of  H.R.  11631  which  will  amend  the 
terms  of  operation  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals  so  that  their  educational  func- 
tions are  recognized. 

It  has  been  obvious  for  some  time  that  if 
the  VA  hospitals  now  affiliated  with  medical 
schools  are  to  participate  effectively  in  new 
advances,  that  more  realistic  and  fiexiblle 
connections  would  be  necessary.  As  I  in- 
terpret the  wording  of  the  amendment,  this 
would  be  possible.  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
pass  this  bill,  and  I  will  do  what  1  can  to 
support  It. 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  G.  Rick,  M.D., 

Dean. 

Northwestern  University. 
Evanston,  III.,  December  27.  1965. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Teague:  I  am  very 
honored  by  your  request  to  comment  on  the 
plan  you  have  proposed  for  Increased  utiliza- 
tion of  the  resources  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  health  service  manpower 
training.  I  have  been  associated  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  a  number  of 
years  as  a  consultant  to  the  Hlnes  Hospital 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration  research 
hospital.  I  have  been  very  Impressed  with 
your  fine  efforts  In   behalf  of  the  Veterans' 


Administration  and  in  the  improvement  of 
the  medical  care  to  the  veteran.  You  are  in 
large  part  responsible  for  the  great  advances 
that  have  been  made  in  the  medical  care 
programs. 

In  order  for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities  to  be  used  effectively  for  training 
health  service  manpower  funds  must  be  pro- 
vided to  maintain  the  hospitals  at  a  level  of 
operation  comparable  to  those  in  other  uni- 
versity teaching  hospitals.  It  is  only  when 
medical  care  is  supported  at  this  level  that 
the  educational  programs  can  provide  proper 
training  for  health  service  personnel.  It 
must  be  recognized  that  educational  pro- 
grams do  put  additional  demands  on  hos- 
pitals but  they  also  result  in  Ijetter  overall 
care. 

If  the  required  funding  can  be  provided  I 
think  your  program  is  a  very  wise  one  and 
can  contribute  substantially  to  the  very 
heavy  demands  that  new  legislation  placed 
on  the  health  professions.  In  making  your 
proposal  you  again  recognized  the  substan- 
tial contributions  that  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration can  make  not  only  to  the  veteran 
patient  but  to  all  our  people 

I  would  be  very  happy  to  discuss  any  of 
these  points  In  more  detail  if  you  are  in- 
terested. 

Sincerely. 

John  A.  D.  Cooper, 

American  HosprrAL  Association. 

December  28.  1965 
Mr.  Olin  E.  TEAcrt. 

Chairman.   Committee  on    Veterans'   Affairs. 
House   of   Representatives.    Washington 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Teague:    In  response  to  your  let- 
ter  of  December   14,    1965.   I   should   like   to 
reply  and  support  your  proposed  legislation 
supporting  the  Veterans'   Administration   as 
a   potential   source   for  health   service  man- 
power training 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is  presently 
involved  in  substantial  educational  pro- 
grams and  Its  cooperative  effort  with  medical 
schools  as  well  as  Its  training  programs  for 
other  health  dlBClpllnes  is  an  Important  con- 
tribution to  the  health  service  manpower  of 
this  country  To  assure  high  quality  of  such 
training  efforts  and  to  properly  Identify  this 
important  effort.  I  believe  that  Increased 
financial  support  for  health  service  man- 
power truining  within  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration is  necessary  and  would  be  beneficial 
to  all  concerned 
Sincerely, 

Madison  B.  Brown.  M.D  , 

Associate  Director. 

Northwestern  Untversity, 
Chicago.  III..  December  8.  1965. 
Hon.  Olin  T^gue. 
Chairman,  Committee  on    Veterans'  Affairs, 

House   of   Representatives,    Washington 

DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Teague:  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Special  Medical  Advisory  Group  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  which  was  held  last 
Monday,  I  was  asked  to  convey  to  you  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  members  "for  the 
bill,  H,R.  11631  which  you.  supported  by 
Congressman  Kornegat.  have  introduced  Into 
the  89th  Congress  This  foresighted  legisla- 
tion will,  if  passed,  greatly  strengthen  the 
ability  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
care  for  Its  patients  and  will  provide  the 
means  for  greatly  Increasing  the  size  of  the 
national  pool  of  medical  and  scientific  per- 
sons and  will  greatly  strengthen  the  educa- 
tional resources  of  the  medical  schools 
affiliated  with  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
You  are  Indeed  to  be  commended  for  Intro- 
ducing this  much  needed  legislation  and  If 
there  is  any  way  that  the  Special  Medical 
Advisory  Group  can  be  of  help,  we  should  be 
happy  to  be  of  service. 
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Tou  in*y  reach  me  by  letter  or  telephone. 
at  m7  office  or  by  telephone  at  my  home  In 
WUinetka.  ni..  HlUcrest  0-2367. 
Sincerely  youra. 

WILLIAIC  B.  Wabtican,  Mi}.. 
Chairman.     Special     Medical     AdvUory 
Group.  Veterans'  Administration. 

UNrvxaarrr  or  Iixtnois. 
Vrbana.  III..  November  29. 1965. 
Bepreaentatlve  Olin  E.  Txacuc. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  RKraxsENTATiTx  Teaottk:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  concerning  legislation  de- 
•Igned  to  add  strength  to  the  Veterana'  Ad- 
mlnUtratlon-unlverslty  relatlonahlp.  The 
Coliunbtu  area  advlaory  committee  to  the  VA 
which  la  composed  ot  chairmen  of  cooperat- 
ing departments  of  paychology  In  the  area, 
has  taken  strong  affirmative  action  on  this 
matter  to  which  I  subscribe. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LXOTD  O.  HUMPHRTTS, 

Department  of  Psychology. 

Univxksitt  or  Illinois. 
Chicago,  III.,  December  22. 1965. 
Hon.  Olik  Tkagux, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Sn:  I  have  just  read  the  Congrxssional 
RxcoRD  of  October  18.  Please  pemUt  me  to 
congratulate  you  on  a  superior  piece  of  work. 
It  has  long  been  needed.  I  have  never  writ- 
ten a  letter  of  this  type  before,  but  I  wanted 
you  to  know  that  I  consider  this  report  truly 
commendable. 

I  should  also  like  to  absolutely  and  posi- 
tively congratulate  you  on  the  high  esteem 
that  you  have  received  by  the  members  of 
SMAO.  the  veterans,  and  the  people  In  the 
Veterans'  Administration  who  know  what  Is 
going  on  m  the  service,  not  only  because 
you  have  helped  them,  but  also  because  you 
have  been  so  fair,  so  energetic,  so  thorough. 
and  so  hard  working. 

As  a  consultant  of  the  Air  Force  Surgeon 
Oeneral  for  0  years;  as  a  consultant  to  the 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Hospital  for  at  least  that 
length  of  time;  as  a  consultant  to  Hlnes  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Hospital  for  nearly  20 
years;  as  an  area  consultant,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  SMAO,  I  would  like  to  make  several 
suggestions : 

I  believe  there  Is  a  need  for  a  study  of 
cloaer  liaison  between  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  the  various  military  groupe;  the 
poaslbUlty  of  sharing  and  exploring  rare  type 
equipment,  units,  personnel  and  facilities;  a 
study  of  what  can  be  done  to  Increase 
producUvlty  and  availability  and  training  In 
thf  scarce  specialties  such  as  pathology,  ra- 
diology, physlatrlca,  psychiatry,  anesthesiol- 
ogy and  the  technicians  In  these  various 
areas:  there  should  be  a  group  formed  from 
the  elTlUan  areas,  the  military,  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  that  will  study  and 
make  rscommsndatloos  relative  to  these 
groups.  I  definitely  feel  that  there  is  a  need 
for  ipsdal  studies  of  the  aforementioned. 

In  eonfldsnce.  I  wonder  If  there  really  lant 
a  ns«d  for  a  Department  of  Medicine  to  In- 
crsaas  tht  afflclency  of  the  various  medical 
departments  such  as  Indian  Affairs.  Public 
Health  Sarvlce.  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  etc. 
I  know  there  would  be  resistance  to  such  a 
recommsadatlon  from  sach  and  everyone  of 
ths  bodies  oonosrned.  However.  I  do  feel 
that  It  would  have  many  advantages  even  If 
It  did  not  have  the  concerted  action  of  all 
ths  agsnclas  at  the  higher  echelon  working 
toward  this  snd.  I  know  a  little  progress  has 
bssn  made  In  this  dlr^Uon.  but  aU  too  UtUe, 
In  my  opinion. 

Also,  there  Is  a  real  need  of  a  group  who 
will  work  In  ths  medical  manpower  area. 
This  group  must  know  our  shortages  of 
nursss,  technologists,  physicians,  et  al .  and 
dtTtlop  coordinated  programs  for  eliminat- 


ing the  deflclencles  and  distributing  the  re- 
sources In  an  equitable  manner. 

I  have  had  contact,  on  a  fairly  high  level, 
with  many  of  these  organizations,  and  would 
be  happy  to  serve  the  defense  or  civilian 
groups  In  any  way  possible. 

Again,  my  sincere  and  heartfelt  congratu- 
lations on  the  wonderful  Job  you  are  doing. 
With  beet  wishes  for  the  holiday  season. 
Very  sincerely. 

Max  S.  Sadove,  M.D., 
Consultant,  Special  Medical  Advisory 

Group,  Veterans'  Administration. 


UNivnisrrY  of  Kansas 

Medical  Centbb. 

Kansas  City,  Kans.,  November  17.  1965. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teagui, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Deab  Congressman  Tkaoite  :  I  have  read 
with  Interest  your  recently  circulated  letter 
and  attached  extract  from  the  Congressional 
Record  of  October  18,  1965.  In  which  you 
describe  very  accurately  some  of  the  problem 
areas  which  exist  between  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  facilities  and  medical 
schools  In  this  country.  Your  remarks  are  a 
fair  and  accurate  description  of  the  situation 
which  now  exists,  as  were  the  remarks  of  your 
colleague.  Representative  Kornecay. 

H.R.  11631.  which  you  were  Introducing  In 
an  attempt  to  help  Improve  this  situation.  Is 
Indeed  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  This 
bill  as  It  now  is  written  would  clarify  and 
expand  the  responsibilities  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  the  training  and  educa- 
tion of  health  service  personnel.  May  I 
point  out  to  you,  however,  that  while  clarify- 
ing and  enlarg:lng  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  these  areas  Is 
Important,  the  fundamental  principle  that 
needs  to  be  explored  by  your  committee  In 
this  area  Is  the  matter  of  the  funding  of  such 
activities.  The  experience  of  the  University 
of  Kansas  Medical  School  and  our  relation- 
ship with  the  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  has  been  that  there 
Is  no  misunderstanding  or  misinterpretation 
of  the  responsibility  envisioned  between  the 
affiliation  of  the  two  institutions.  There  Is  a 
consistent  crisis  Involving  the  financial  sup- 
port given  to  the  local  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  and  a  clear  lack  of  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
that  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  that 
are  affiliated  with  medical  school  teaching 
hospitals  must  be  funded  In  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent manner  than  other  nonaffiliated,  non- 
teaching  veterans  hospitals. 

I  support  the  remarks  of  you  and  your 
colle€igue.  I  support  the  basic  concepts  of 
HJl.  11631.  I  would  urge  you  and  your  com- 
mittee as  you  consider  enlarging  and  clarify- 
ing the  responsibilities  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  with  respect  to  training  and 
education  of  health  service  personnel  to  be 
also  extremely  careful  to  examine  carefully 
the  funding  of  such  operations.  The  poten- 
tial of  the  already  proven  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital — medical  school  affiliation 
concept  In  the  training  of  health  service 
manpower  is  unlimited.  A  more  realistic 
approach  to  the  funding  of  such  activities  Is 
essential  before  the  potential  can  be  realized. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Jack  D.  Walxxk,  M.O.. 
Assistant  Dean  and  Chairman, 

Dean's  Committee. 


Vhtvtmsxtt  of  Louisvnxs. 

School  or  Mxdicikx, 
Louistrille,  Ky..  November  5, 1965. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Tkacus, 

Congressman,  House  of  Representatives,  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  Washington, 
D.C. 
DcAS   Congressman   TKAcmc:    I   have   reed 
the  legislation   which   you  propoee.     It  Is  a 
most  Interesting  concept  and  Is  badly  needed. 


I  would  suggest,  however,  that  the  advisory 
body  be  constituted  as  the  dean's  committee. 
I  personally  would  not  commit  my  Institu- 
tion without  some  voice  In  the  operation 
of  the  program.  I  am  sure  you  will  realise 
our  concern  with  quality  control  In  medical 
education,  no  matter  where  carried  out. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DoNN  L.  Smith,  MX).. 

Dean. 


University  or  Kentucky. 
Lexington.  Ky..  November  24,  1965. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague. 
House  of  Representatives. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Teague  :  Thank  you  for 
the  Invitation  to  comment  on  the  legislative 
proposal  which  you  have  Introduced,  rela- 
tive to  the  training  of  health  service  person- 
nel in  the  f£u:llitles  of  our  Nation's  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals.  It  is  my  desire 
to  offer  my  strong  support  of  this  new  legis- 
lation which  clarifies  the  responsibility  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  with  respect 
to  training  and  education  of  health  person- 
nel. 

In  my  opinion,  this  Is  a  most  logical  and. 
In  fact,  an  Inevitable  develoijment.  The  en- 
tire pattern  of  health  care,  particularly  In 
the  Federal  Services,  supports  the  view  that 
it  Is  unnatiiral  to  separate  training  and 
education  from  health  care  and  research. 
These  functions  logically  go  hand  In  hand, 
lending  strength  to  one  another.  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  the  lack  of  formal  Involvement 
In  training  has  had  a  detrimental  effect  on 
the  overall  development  of  the  health  care 
programs  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Enactment  of  the  legislation  which  you 
propoee  will  contribute  needed  assistance  to 
the  over-all  training  mission  of  the  Nation, 
and  win  result  In  superior  patient  care  for 
the  veterans  of  our  country. 

Having  stated  my  general  support,  I  now 
wish  to  direct  some  comments  more 
specifically  to  dentistry  and  Its  relationship 
to  the  subject. 

There  Is  a  critical  need  for  more  opportu- 
nities for  advanced  training  of  recently 
graduated  dental  students.  The  trend 
toward  specialization.  Internship,  and  resi- 
dency programs  Is  clearly  Increasing.  Un- 
fortunately, the  facilities  for  support  of  this 
trend  are  Inadequate.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  the  organization  and  the 
facilities  which  could  contribute  In  a  signi- 
ficant way  to  the  current  problem.  In  fact, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  could  provide 
an  important  Impetus  to  the  overall  picture 
of  advanced  education  In  dentistry. 

I  wish  to  express  the  opinion  that  H.R. 
11631.  as  written,  almost  Ignores  dentistry. 
Its  wording  reflects  a  suboptlmal  Incorpora- 
tion of  dentistry  In  the  total  health  program 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

I  wish  to  record  my  displeasure  with  this 
feature  of  the  legislation  which  has  been 
profKsed. 

As  a  new  college  of  dentistry,  we  have  re- 
cently established  a  formal  relationship  with 
the  local  VA  hospital.  I  have  become  Im- 
pressed, during  the  past  2  years,  with  the 
generally  unsatisfactory  relationship  of  den- 
tistry to  the  total  health  care  program  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  In  fact.  It  Is  my 
Impression  that  a  meaningful  relationship 
between  a  college  of  dentistry  and  its  uni- 
versity, with  the  Veterans'  Administration,  is 
barely  possible  with  the  present  level  of  staff- 
ing and  over-all  support.  I  mentlMi  this  be- 
cause of  Its  relevance  to  the  legislation 
under  consideration.  I  cannot  be  enthusi- 
astic about  the  prospects  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  entering  into  formal  empha- 
sis on  training  unless.  In  the  case  of  dentist- 
ry. It  Is  wllHng  to  make  good  programs  possi- 
ble through  adequate  admlnlaUatlve  and 
budgetary  support.  May  I  urge  your  atten- 
tion to  the  greater  emphasis  upon  the  po- 
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tentlal  role  of  dentistry  In  the  totaJ  health 
program  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  my  strong  support  of 

the    new    legislation     which     you    propoee. 

Please   accept   my   thanks   for   the  excellent 

leadership   you   are   providing  In   this   area. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Alvin  L.  Morris,  D.D.S.,  Ph.  D., 

Dean. 

University  of  Maryland, 

School  or  Social  Work, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  November  11, 1965. 
Hon  Olin  E.  Teaoue. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington, 
DC. 

Dfar  Representative  Teague:  Your 
thoughtfulness  in  calling  to  my  attention 
your  proposed  legislation,  H.R.  11631,  to 
clarify  the  responsibility  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  with  respect  to  the  training 
and  education  of  health  service  personnel, 
is  appreciated  very  much. 

The  school  of  social  work  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  Is  one  of  the  newest  and 
one  of  those  growing  most  rapidly.  An 
essential  element  In  the  development  of  the 
school  has  been  the  availability  of  a  limited 
number  of  field  Instruction  opportunities  In 
the  Veterans'  Administration  regional  office 
in  Baltimore  and  In  Maryland  VA  hospitals. 

We  have  been  most  appreciative  of  the  high 
quality  of  the  Instruction  which  these  afford 
our  students.  We  are  most  appreciative  of 
the  willingness  of  the  managers  of  these 
facilities  and  the  chiefs  of  social  work  serv- 
ices to  extend  themselves  In  making  such 
field  instruction  available. 

However,  if  this  school's  enrollment  Is  to 
be  expanded  to  meet  the  urgent  need  for 
professional  social  work  personnel  there  must 
be  a  corresponding  expansion  of  field  In- 
struction opportunities.  It  Is  our  hope  that 
we  can  emphasize  especially  the  development 
of  training  for  social  work  positions  In  the 
health  services.  Because  of  the  high  pro- 
fessional standards  which  characterize 
social  work  services  In  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration regional  offices  and  hospitals  it 
will  be  especially  helpful  If  these  training 
facilities  can  be  expanded  substantially  and 
If  the  social  work  leadership  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  can  work  closely  with  this 
school  and  others  in  experimental  efforts  to 
Increase  the  effectiveness  of  social  work 
education  for  the  health  services. 

I  am  Impressed  by  the  possibilities  Inher- 
ent  in   H.R.    11631,    and   I   look   forward    to 
calling  It  to  the  attention  of  members  of  the 
Maryland   delegation   to   the   Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Verl  S.  Lewis,  Dean. 


Baltimore  College  of  Dental 
Surgery.  Dental  School,  Uni- 
versity OF  Maryland, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  November  5, 1965. 
Hon,  Gun  E.  Teague, 

Chairman.   Committee  on   Veterans'  Affairs. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Teague:   I  have  reviewed  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  the  material  which  you 
sent   me   with    your    letter   of   November    3, 
1965. 

My  reaction  to  your  proposal  Is  twofold. 
First.  I  would  commend  you  for  a  forward- 
looking  Idea  which  should  provide  both 
breadth  and  depth  to  the  already  excellent 
program  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Secondly,  I  would  offer  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port to  your  efforts  In  expanding  the  edu- 
cation and  training  potential  In  the  VA 
hospital  system.  As  a  member  of  a  deans' 
committee,  1  think  I  have  some  Insight  to 
the  problems  which  you  so  beautifully  out- 
lined In  the  October  18,  1965,  Congressional 
Record.  It  has  always  been  by  view  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  medical  facil- 
ities provide  an  unlimited  source  of  clinical 
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teaching  material  as  well  as  the  opportunity 
for  teaching  Institutions  to  exploit  their  best 
potentials  In  the  service  and  research  areas. 
Best  wishes  for  success  In  Implementation 
of  what  will  stu-ely  promote  a  close  liaison 
between  this  Government  agency  and  the 
Nation's  health  science  centers. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  J.  Salley.  Dean. 

Universitt  or  Kentucky  , 
Lexington,  Ky.,  December  27,  1965. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague, 
Chairman,  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  letter  Is  written  in  support 
of  the  bill  currently  before  the  House  of 
Representatives — H.R.  11631 — dealing  with  a 
training  and  education  of  health  services  per- 
sonnel In  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals. 

I  write  to  lend  my  strong  support  as  a 
member  of  a  VA  dean's  committee  dealing 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
here  In  Lexington,  Ky.  Our  relationships 
with  this  particular  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  In  relation  to  teaching  and  training 
of  health  |)ersonnel  have  been  most  out- 
standing In  the  past,  and  It  Is  my  sincere 
belief  that  enactment  of  this  particular  piece 
of  legislation  will  add  measurably  to  the 
capability  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  and  contribute  to  training  and  edu- 
cation of  health  service  personnel. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Peter  P.  Bosomworth,  M.D., 

Professor  and  Chairman. 

Loyola  UNrvERsmr. 
School  of  Dentistry. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  December  3,  1965. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Teague:  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late you  on  your  legislative  proposal  As  a 
member  of  the  deans'  conunlttee  of  the 
veterans'  hospital  In  New  Orleans,  La.,  I  know 
some  of  the  restrictive  problems  the  per- 
sonnel have  encountered  In  trying  to  Improve 
their  program.  We  have  worked  hard  to- 
gether with  the  staff  now  at  the  hospital 
trying  to  solve  as  best  we  can  personnel 
shortages,  both  there  Eind  In  the  university. 
The  hospital  staff  has  been  most  helpful  to 
us  In  our  dental  school  by  supplying  well- 
trained  personnel  In  fields  where  we  have 
been  lacking;  and  also  we  have  tried  to  con- 
tribute with  our  specialists  to  their  needs 
We  vrtll  continue  to  serve  each  other  as  best 
we  can  and  we  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to 
Impress  your  colleagues  with  the  necessity  of 
this  legislature. 

Many  thanks  to  you. 
Very  sincerely. 

E.  E.  Jeansonne,  D.D.S.. 

Dean. 

University  of  Kentttcky. 

Lexington.  Ky.,  December  15,  1965. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague, 
Chairman,  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Teague  :  I  am  writing 
to  support  H.R.  11631,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  clarify  the 
responsibility  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion with  respect  to  training  and  education 
of  health  service  personnel. 

The  University  of  Kentucky  Is  affiliated  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  in  Lex- 
ington, Ky.  It  Is  Important  to  the  teaching 
function  of  this  Institution  that  the  facili- 
ties and  patients  of  this  hospital  be  used 
to  optimal  advantage  In  training  our  medical 
students  and  house  officers.  The  legislation 
cited  above  would  Implement  this  endeavor 
to  a  striking  degree.  The  staff  of  this  In- 
stitution would  appreciate  any  help  In  ob- 


taining favorable  action  on  this  legislation. 
I  am  sure  the  medical  service  of  the  veterans 
of  this  country  as  well  as  the  medical  edu- 
cation In  general  would  be  Improved  if  this 
legislation  is  enacted. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Harold  D.  Rosenbaum.  M.D  . 

Professor  and  Chairman. 


Simmons  College 
School  or  Social  Work, 
Bo.iton.  Mass..  January  11,  1966. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague, 

Chairman,   House    Committee    on    Veterans' 
Affairs.  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Teague:  Our  high  regard  for  Vet- 
erans'  Administration   facilities   as   training 
centers  for  our  students  prompts  me  to  urge 
support  of  H.R.  11631.     This  bill  should  not 
only  continue  good  training,   but  make  for 
better   patient   care,    two   helpful    concomi- 
tants.    As  an  educator,  and  as  a  veteran,  and 
as  a   former   director   of   a   veterans'   service 
center.  I  am  urging  general  support  for  this 
measure. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Rorert  F.  Rutherford, 

Director. 

The  Florence  Heller  Graduate 
School  for  Advanced  Studies  in 
Social  Welfare,  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity, 

Waltham.  Ma.ts..  December  15,  1965. 
Hon.  Olin  E    Teague, 

Chairman.  Committee  oti  Veterans'  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives.  Wash-.ngton, 
DC. 
Dear  Congressman  Teague:  Your  recent 
letter  about  H.R  11631  was  forwarded  to  me 
in  Rome,  where  I  am  engaged  on  some  con- 
sultation with  a  department  of  the  Italian 
Ministry  of  the  Interior.  I  am  so  Impressed 
with  the  purpKJses  and  approach  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  that  I  hasten  to  write  you 
from  this  distance.  Few  In  America  have 
grasped  as  well  as  you  have  the  central  di- 
lemma in  assuring  America  a  continuation 
of  top  level  medical  care  for  all  of  its  citi- 
zens. That  dilemma  is  made  up  of  a  i>opu- 
latlon  growing  more  rapidly  than  anyone  ex- 
pected, unforeseen  progress  in  medical 
science,  and  a  serious  lag  In  the  preparation 
of  health  personnel,  especially  the  auxiliary 
health  workers  who  are  now  needed  at  least 
in  the  ratio  of  20  for  each  physician.  If  we 
consider  national  averages. 

I  have  followed  the  work  of  the  Veterans' 
Admiiilstration.  its  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  and,  especially.  Its  social  work 
service,  for  many  years,  and  have  been  Im- 
pressed with  training  and  service  potential 
which  this  vast  enterprise  holds. 

If  the  proposed  bill  Is  adopted,  and  sup- 
ported in  appropriations,  America's  health 
will  be  in  a  much  more  secure  state,  having 
a  new  source  for  producing  skilled  man- 
power. It  is  especially  significant  that  this 
end  can  be  gained  by  making  use  of  an  al- 
ready established  national  agency,  rather 
than  creating  new  and  more  costly  mecha- 
nisms for  the  .SI me  purpose.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  medical  care  of  Veterans' 
Administration  beneficiaries  will  also  be  en- 
hanced. 

I   hope   that   your  farslghted   proposal  re- 
ceives the  wide  Fupport  it  deserves. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  Morris. 
Professor  of  Social  Planning. 

Boston  UNrvER.srTT. 
School  of  Social  Work, 
Boston.  Mass  ,  November  23.  1965. 
Hon,  Olin  E.  Teague, 

Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs,    Hcruse    of 
Representatives,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Congressman  T'eactte:   As  dean  of  a 
school  of  social  work  which  places  students 
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tar  field  work  In  institutions  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  I  favor  very  enthualaatlcally 
tb»  prlndplea  Incorporated  In  HJl.  11831.  as 
stated  In  the  Conckxssional  Rtcord  for  Oc- 
tober 18.  1905. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

John  McDowixi.,  Dean. 

WATwr  Statb  TJNrvxKsrrr, 

SCHOOI.  OF  Medicinz, 
Detroit.  Mich..  November  22. 1965. 
Hon.  OUK  E.  TrAGTTK, 

Chairman,  Committee  on   Veterans'  Affairs, 
Houae  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 
DxAK  RnTttSENTATTVE  Teagux  :  I  havc  very 
carefully  studied  your  proposed  legislation 
which    will   amend   title   36   of   the   United 
States  Code.     This  Is  extremely  Important 
legislation,  which  I  support  fully.    If  enacted. 
It   will   prove   of  Immense   benefit   to    uni- 
versities, medical  schools,  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

Wayne  Stote  University  Is  expanding  its 
medical  school,  and  In  the  process  of  expan- 
sion. Is  developing  a  medical  center.  This 
center  will  call  upon  all  elements  of  the  uni- 
versity and  will  depend  upon  the  Veterans" 
Administration  hoepltal  In  connection  with 
Its  educational  and  research  program.  The 
legislation  you  propose  Is  of  fundamental  Im- 
portance to  our  medical  center. 
Sincerely  yours. 

EvTKST  OAaDNER,  M.D.,  Dean. 

Thk  UNivBMrTT  or  Michigan. 

BCHOOI.  OF  DENTtSTBT. 

Ann  Arbor.  Mich..  November  24. 1965. 
Hon.  OuN  E.  Tkaotts, 

Ofiairman.  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

DBAS  CONOKSSSMAN  TEAOtrx :  I  have  read  the 
material  which  you  recently  sent  me  regard- 
ing H.B.  11831,  and  I  am  In  agreement  that 
the  full  potential  of  the  Veterans"  Adminis- 
tration medical  care  facilities  for  training 
health  personnel  should  be  developed.  The 
legislative  proposal  which  you  suggest  would 
recognise  this  potential  and  would  be  most 
Important  In  bringing  about  effective  rela- 
tionships between  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities  and  the  universities  and  health 
•dence  schools  of  the  United  States. 

I  shall   be  most  happy   to  support  HH. 

iiesi. 

Sincerely  youra, 

William.  R.  Mann,  Dean. 

Thz  UifiYKiurTT  or  Michigan, 

DXPASTMCNT  or  PSTCHOLOOT, 

Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  December  1,  1965. 
Congressman  Oum  E.  Tkaoitv, 
Chairman,    V.S.    House   of    Representatives, 
Committe0  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dbab  Conqbksuiak  TKAom:  The  VA- 
university  area  advisory  council  has  care- 
fully considered  your  proposed  bill  (H.R. 
11831)  to  broaden  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion mission  to  Include  education  and  train- 
ing as  a  basic  responsibility.  This  council, 
prlmvUy  concerned  with  training  In  psy- 
ebology.  enthusiastically  endorses  your  pro- 
posal as  In  accord  with  our  conception  of  the 
appropriate  role  and  function  of  the  VA. 

As  you  correctly  note  in  your  speech  of 
October  IS.  1085.  the  functions  of  education. 
riMsrrh.  and  patient  care  are  inseparable. 
Sxoellent  patient  care  can  be  provided  only 
IB  a  eettlnc  wber*  the  other  functions  are 
alao  prweat. 

Tixm  oouncil  is  Ukewlae  strongly  in  favor  of 
your  second  proposal  to  broaden  the  base  of 
lUlaoB  between  the  universities  and  the  VA. 
As  a  group  of  university  psychology  depart- 
ment ohalrmen  and  representatives,  we  can 
assure  you  of  our  cooperation,  both  in  urging 
the  passage  of  the  proposed  legislation  and 


In  being  willing  to  participate  In  such  liaison 
activities,  after  the  legislation  is  passed. 
Sincerely, 
Wllbert  J.  McKeachle.  Chairman;  Dr. 
Joseph  Reyher.  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity; Dr.  Charles  M.  Solley.  Wayne 
State  University;  Dr.  Robert  J.  Wherry, 
Ohio  State  University;  Dr.  George  W. 
Albee,  Western  Reserve  University;  Dr. 
Leonard  Goodstein,  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati; Dr.  Eckhard  Hess,  University 
of  Chicago;  Dr.  Ronald  E.  Walker, 
Loyola  University;  Dr.  William  A. 
Hunt.  Northwestern  University;  Dr. 
Delton  C.  Beler,  Indiana  University; 
Dr.  Donald  Peterson,  University  of 
nUnols;  Dr  Jesse  G.  Harris,  Jr.,  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky;  Dr.  John  M.  Had- 
ley.  Purdue  University;  Dr.  Marvin 
Kahn,  Ohio  University;  Dr.  Dorothy 
Marquis,  Ann  Arbor  VA;  Dr.  John 
Brownfaln,  Dearborn  VA;  Dr.  Bernard 
Mlkol,  Dearborn  VA;  Dr.  Harold  Raush, 
University  of  Michigan;  Dr.  Elton  Ash, 
VA  Central  Office;  Dr.  H.  Robert  Al- 
brecht,  Chllllcothe  VA;  Dr.  John 
Mason.  Battle  Creek  VA;  Dr.  David 
Ehrenfreund,  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity. 

Watns  State  Universttt, 

colxege  of  llber.\l  arts, 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Congressman  Olin  E.  Teaoots, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  TEAGtre:  Your  proposal  with  re- 
spect to  expanding  the  health  training  pro- 
gram of  the  Veterans"  Administration  has 
been  forwarded  to  me  In  London.  I  have 
read  It  attentively  and  am  In  complete  agree- 
ment with  your  view  that  Judicious  use  of 
VA  faculties  would  resvUt  in  a  substantial 
speeding  up  of  the  output  of  needed  pro- 
fessional personnel. 

Speaking  with  respect  to  clinical  psy- 
chology, which  Is  the  only  area  about  which 
I  am  really  Informed,  I  would  suggest  that  a 
substantial  Increase  In  the  number  of 
trainees  could  be  handled  with  the  present 
permanent  staff;  I.e.,  the  supervision  of  these 
advanced  students  by  experienced  clinical 
psychologists  would  be  feasible  with  rela- 
tively slight  expansion  of  the  permanent 
psychological  staff. 

The  major  bottleneck  In  the  field  of  psy- 
chology Is  actually  at  the  universities.  My 
staff  Is  presently  training  every  student  pos- 
sible with  our  faculty.  We  could  not  In- 
crease our  allocation  of  trainees  to  the  VA 
hospitals  near  Detroit  without  some  aid  In 
hiring  at  least  one  new  staff  member.  We 
can  give  the  basic  (without  an  Increase  In 
faculty)  science  training  but  not  the  work  in 
clinical  skills,  which  is  mostly  handled  In- 
dividually. Thus,  If  your  proposal  Is  to  be 
maximally  effective,  the  VA  may  have  to  be 
authorized  to  make  modest  grants  to  univer- 
sities to  subsidize  added  staff  In  clinical  pro- 
grams. I  believe  that  even  this  would  leave 
your  suggestion  as  by  tar  the  cheajiest  way 
to  obtain  the  much  needed  output. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ross  Stagnbh,  Chairman. 

LONBON,  N.W3,  Enoulnd,  December  3. 1965. 

Thk  tTNTvTniarrT  or  Michigan 

Medical  School, 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich..  November  18, 1965. 
Hon.  Olin  E  Tiaoux, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives.  House  Office 

Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
DxAB  CoNoaxssMAN  Teagux;  I  attach  the 
very  greatest  Importance  to  the  legisla- 
tive proposals  which  you  have  sponsored 
which  recognise  the  great  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  that  can  be  achieved 
through  a  more  effective  relationship  be- 
tween the  universities  and  medical  schools  of 
the  Nation  and  the  Veterans'  Administration 


medical  care  facilities.  These  facilities 
represent  an  Invaluable  portion  of  the  total 
educational  potential  of  the  United  States 
for  physicians,  nurses,  dentists  and — of 
great  Importance — related  health  workers. 
The  formal  recognition  of  the  educational 
potential  and  responsibility  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  necessary  In  order  that 
this  potential  benefit  for  the  people  can  be 
realized. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  writing  to  the 
congressional  delegates  from  the  State  of 
Michigan  to  advise  them  of  my  assessment 
of  the  great  Importance  of  H.R.  11631  and 
to  ask  them  to  consider  lending  It  their 
support. 

If  there  Is  anjrthlng  I  can  do  to  further  the 
effort  you  have  Initiated,  I  will  be  glad  to 
respjond  to  your  request. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  N.  Hitbbard,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Dean. 

Michigan  State  University, 
College  of  Human  Medicine, 
East  Lansing.  Mich.,  November  16, 1966. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teagce, 

Chairman,  House  of  Representatives,  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  Washington. 
D.C. 
Dear  Represent ativi  Teagtte:  I  am  writing 
to  support  your  legislative  proposal  concern- 
ing strengthening  of  the  relationship  between 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the  medi- 
cal schools  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  clear  that  developing  social  legisla- 
tion Is  pointing  the  way  toward  medical 
school  leadership  In  the  provision  of  com- 
munity service  and  Improving  the  quality  of 
care  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
One  of  the  most  Important  medical  re- 
sources we  have  Is,  of  course,  the  chain  of 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals. 

I  have  looked  with  alarm  at  Indications 
of  deterioration  of  the  relationship  between 
medical  schools  and  some  of  the  veterans' 
hospitals,  and  any  legislation  with  a  goal  of 
strengthening  this  relationship  has  my 
heartiest  endorsement. 
Sincerely, 
Andrew  D.  Hunt,  Jr.,  MJ3.,  Dean. 


fehruary  7,  1966 
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University  or  Minnesota, 

College  or  Liberal  Arts, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  November  8, 1966. 
Mr.  Olin  E.  Teague, 

Chairman,    House    of   Representatives,    V.S. 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Teagut:   I  appreciate  receiving 
from  you  the  copy  of  extracts  from  the  Con- 
gressional   Record    of   October    18   and   19, 
1965,   concerning   the   Introduction  of  Hit. 
11631. 

As  the  director  of  this  school  of  social  work 
(considered  by  more  than  a  few  as  one  of 
the  leading  schools)  which  has  a  teaching 
partnership  relationship  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  and  regional  out- 
patient clinics,  I  assure  you  I  believe  your 
proposal  has  more  than  a  little  merit.  I,  tor 
one.  would  welcome  the  outcomes  proposed  In 
your  bill. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Kidneioh,  ACSW,  Director. 


Untvessitt  or  Minnesota, 
College  or  Medical  Sciences. 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  November  24. 1965. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Txacttx. 

Chairman,  House  of  Representatives.  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Washington, 
DC. 
VtAM  Ma.  Teaguk:   I  am  pleased  to  ha»« 
an  opportunity  to  respond  to  the  provlsJonj 
of  jour  bill.  HJl.   11631.  which  wlU  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to  clarify 
the  responslbUlty  of  the  Veterans'  AdmlnU- 
traUon  with  respect  to  the  training  and  edu- 
cation of  health  service  personnel. 

The    University   of   Minnesota   College  w 
Medical  Sciences  was  the  first  medical  school 


to  affiliate  with  a  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  in  1946.  This  affiliation  has  been 
most  beneficial  to  both  parties.  The  retention 
at  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  of 
luperlor  medical  scientists  and  clinical  phy- 
ilclans  In  this  medical  community,  the  op- 
portunity for  the  University  of  Minnesota 
to  offer  graduate  medical  education  to  a 
)»rger  number  of  physicians,  the  availability 
of  clinical  material  and  laboratory  facilities 
in  support  of  education  and  research  per- 
lormed  by  the  staff  and  residents  at  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital,  and  the 
apanslon  of  services  for  clinical  clerkships 
lor  medical  students  are  all  Important  con- 
tributions to  the  educational  program  of  this 
university.  Through  the  guidance  of  the 
university  It  has  been  possible  to  staff  the 
Minneapolis  Veterans'  Administration  Hos- 
pital with  superior  physicians,  many  of 
whom  are  recognized  nationally  for  their 
icientific  competence.  Because  of  this  staff 
lupport.  the  residency  staff  of  the  Minneap- 
olis Veterans'  Administration  Hospital  has 
been  one  of  the  largest  In  the  entire  system. 
The  research  accomplishments  of  the  staff 
have  attracted  nationwide  attention  and  the 
research  program  is  comparable  to  many 
conducted  by  medical  schools  of  this 
country. 

At  the  University  of  Minnesota  the  dean's 
committee  has  organized  this  affiliation  In 
juch  a  way  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  an  adjunct  to  our  mandated  program. 
We  have  refrained  from  tying  our  program 
to  the  affiliation  In  a  dependent  manner 
either  educationally  or  fiscally.  A  severance 
ol  this  affiliation  would  not  be  catastrophic 
to  our  overall  program.  It  would  call  for  a 
redeployment  of  our  students  among  other 
afllllated  programs  In  the  Twin  Cities.  This 
could  be  done  with  some  difficulty,  but 
would  clearly  be  feasible. 

It  is  most  proper  to  recognize.  In  a  legal 
manner,  the  Veterans'  Administration  role 
in  the  training  and  education  of  health  serv- 
ice personnel.  The  contribution  In  this  role 
(luring  the  past  20  years  has  been  spectacu- 
lar, but  little  or  no  appreciation  of  this  fact 
has  been  given  officially. 

The  local  dean's  committee  arrangement 
hag  functioned  satisfactorily;  policy  memo- 
randum No.  2  has  served  to  guide  our  affilia- 
tion In  a  constructive  manner.  Your  bill 
would  provide  that  this  advisory  group  be 
appointed  by  the  Administration,  and  you 
have  indicated  that  this  would  be  a  signifi- 
cant means  of  maintaining  a  high  degree  of 
decentralization.  To  the  contrary,  I  believe 
this  would  lead  to  more  centralization.  In 
fact,  numerous  administrative  changes  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  In  the  past  10 
years  have  produced  more  and  more  cen- 
tralization. No  longer  are  we  permitted  to 
conduct  our  educational  programs  at  the 
afllllated  hospital  with  a  high  degree  of  com- 
pliance with  local  customs  and  patterns  of 
operation.  I  would  say  that  this  Is  one  of 
the  major  difficulties  In  the  system.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  Is  striving  to  oper- 
ate all  of  its  hospitals  across  the  Nation  in 
a  Bimllar  manner  when.  In  fact,  medical  care 
varies  considerably  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another.  For  example,  the  dol- 
lars allocated  to  care  for  a  patient  for  I 
day  U  standard  In  the  Veterans'  AdmlnUtra- 
tlon  whether  the  care  Is  rendered  In  New 
York  City,  Los  Angeles,  Mlnot,  or  Minneap- 
olis. This  system  falls  to  recognize  the  real- 
ity of  the  economics  of  medical  care. 

The  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
physical  facilities  are  financed  on  a  standard 
l^sls  yet  the  physical  faclUtles  vary  from  a 
modern,  centralized  single  building  to  old. 
remodeled  complexes  of  numerous  buildings. 
The  latter  certainly  require  more  dollars  in 
»eat.  housekeeping,  and  maintenance. 

It  Is  essential  that  educational  programs 
«  medicine  maintain  an  exemplary  level  of 
^cal  care.  To  accomplish  this  there  must 
W  flexibility  and  adaptabUlty  on  the  part  of 
«•  staff  and  the  hospital  administration. 


Our  affiliated  program  at  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  provides  the  staff  to 
meet  these  demands  but  the  dean's  commit- 
tee has  no  means  of  Infiuenclng  the  budget 
for  keeping  the  quality  of  medical  care  at 
a  level  comparable  to  that  offered  In  the 
university  hospitals.  In  fact  Administra- 
tor Driver  In  speaking  to  the  deans  of  the 
medical  schools  of  this  country  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges  in  Philadelphia  on  November  1,  1965, 
admitted  that  his  central  office  staff,  with 
all  the  statistics  collected  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  was  unable  to  present  an 
adequate  budget  which  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  administration.  He  called  on  the 
deans  to  help  him  substantiate  his  budget 
request.  The  cost  of  quality  medical  care 
is  no  secret  In  this  country;  the  squeeze  on 
the  budget  for  rendering  medical  care  to  the 
veterans  can  only  reduce  the  quality  of  care 
still  further.  The  danger,  other  than  to  the 
veteran  himself.  Is  a  disruption  of  this  ex- 
cellent and  productive  medical  school  affil- 
iated program  of  proven  value  over  the  past 
20  years. 

I  have  read  Mr.  Kornecay's  comments  with 
Interest.  He  has,  In  my  opinion,  pinpointed 
the  problem.  Tlie  medical  program  has  not 
been  financed  adequately.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible to  obtain  funds  to  support  the  educa- 
tional role,  but  this  cannot  solve  the  Impasse, 
as  the  real  problem  Is  that  affiliated  hospi- 
tals conducting  an  active  patient  care  pro- 
gram cannot  finance  an  acceptable  level  of 
medical  care  with  the  limited  funding  that 
the  present  system  provides. 

May  I  congratulate  you  on  taking  steps  to 
Improve  the  medical  care  rendered  the  vet- 
erans of  our  Nation  and  hope  you  and  your 
colleagues  will  take  steps  to  Insure  a  more 
acceptable  operating  budget  for  afllllated  hos- 
pitals. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Robert  B.  Howard,  MI}.,  Dean. 


Universitt   of  Minnesota, 

School  of  Dentistry, 

Minneapolis.  Minn..  December  10,  1965. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  TEAOtrE, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman:  This  letter  will 
express  support  of  the  legislative  proposal 
known  as  H.R.  11631  which  you  have  intro- 
duced Into  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  passage  of  your  bill  will  strengthen 
the  partnership  between  dental  schools, 
medical  schools,  and  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. The  Veterans'  Administration  Is 
not  utilizing  its  professional  personnel  to 
the  best  advantage  of  out  Nation.  The  rea- 
son for  this  seems  to  be  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  places  most  of  Its  emphasis  on 
service  and  not  on  education.  Hence,  any 
teaching  Is  a  byproduct  of  service.  With 
proper  support  the  role  of  education  could 
be  Increased  a  great  deal  and  the  health 
care  would  be  second  to  none.  Just  as  re- 
search has  Improved  service  to  veteran  pa- 
tients, so  would  teaching.  With  this  Im- 
provement In  Instruction,  VA  hospitals  could 
be  Integrated  more  fully  Into  the  university 
health  science  complexes. 

There  Is  a  great  need  for  more  hospital 
training  for  dentists  throughout  our  Nation. 
Because  we  think  this  Is  so  Important,  we 
are  planning  to  institute  Internship  and 
residency  programs  In  our  university  hos- 
pitals and  some  auxiliary  facilities  scat- 
tered throughout  Hennepin  County.  Proper 
budgeting  for  our  VA  hospitals  here  in 
Minneapolis  and  elsewhere  would  make  It 
possible  to  increase  and  expand  all  intern- 
ship and  residency  programs  to  help  fill  this 
need.  Support  of  education  in  veterans 
hospitals  would  be  beneficial  to  the  health 
of  oxu"  veterans  and  the  entire  populace.  Ap- 
propriation of  funds  specifically  for  this 
activity   would   enhance   the   quantity   and 


quality  of  Instruction.  Not  only  would  the 
patients  In  the  VA  hospitals  receive  better 
service,  but  also  all  patients  In  the  area 
would  benefit  from  the  establishment  of 
new  patterns  of  improved  comprehensive 
care. 

Service  to  our  veterans  will  become 
second  rate  without  Improvement  in  the 
liaison  and  Integration  between  VA  hos- 
pitals and  university  Institutions.  I  hope 
your  endeavors  will  be  successful. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Erwin  M.  Schaffer,   Dean. 


The    UNrvERsiTY    or   Mississippi 
Medical  Center, 

Jackson,  Miss.,  November  9. 1965. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague. 

House  of  Representatives.  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Representative  Teague:  This  letter 
is  to  express  support  for  the  bill  H.R.  11631 
which  you  have  Introduced.  I  believe  that 
the  addition  of  medical  education  to  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Veterans'  Administration  will  do 
a  great  service  both  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration medical  care  programs  and  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

As  you  have  so  clearly  pointed  out,  the  VA 
system  provides  a  great  national  resource 
which  should  be  fully  utilized  In  training 
programs  to  better  try  to  meet  the  national 
need  for  personnel  In  the  health  field. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  Q.  Marston,  M.D., 
Vice  Chancellor  and  Dean. 


The  Creighton  University, 

School  of  Medicine, 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  November  12, 1965. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague, 

Member  of  Congress,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Teague:  I  was  Indeed 
pleased  to  receive  the  reproduction  of  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Congressional  Record  of  the 
House  which  included  your  statement  re- 
garding the  Veterans'  Administration  as  a 
potential  resource  for  health  service  man- 
power training.  I  also  acknowledge  with  ad- 
miration the  attached  statement  of  Mr. 
Korneoay. 

These  statements  accurately  describe  the 
accomplishments,  the  potential  and  current 
difficulties  of  the  liaison  between  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  and  the 
medical  schools  of  this  country.  1  would 
add  the  comment  tha*,  the  hospitals  of  this 
country,  except  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals,  have  for  some  time,  as  one  of 
the  services  which  they  provide  the  public. 
Included  education  and  training  among  their 
objectives  and  as  an  activity  Inseparable 
from  good  patient  care. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  section  4113 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  dealing  with 
medical  advisory  groups,  prompts  me  to 
comment  upon  the  functions  of  the  deans' 
committee  as  a  result  of  my  own  experiences 
with  this  type  of  relationship  with  the 
Omaha  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
and  the  Lincoln  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital.  Our  relationship  is  not  a  sec- 
ondary one  in  relation  to  our  utilization  of 
other  hospital  facilities  for  medical  edu-^- 
tlon.  In  the  case  of  the  Creighton  University 
School  of  Medicine,  the  affiliation  with  the 
Omaha  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
provides  an  essential  affiliation  to  provide 
needed  clinical  resoiirces  for  this  school  of 
medicine.  I  agree  with  the  Intent  to  broaden 
the  number  of  disciplines  Involved  In  the 
relationship  between  the  hospital  and  the 
university,  but  would  urge  a  clarification  of 
the  Infiuence  of  the  deans'  committee  or  the 
local  advisory  bodies  at  the  Individual  hos- 
pitals so  as  to  give  a  more  certain  legal  status 
to  permit  the  deans"  committee  or  the  local 
advisory  body  to  effectively  bring  the  benefits 
of  the  university  to  the  provision  of  health 
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care  within  tbe  hoaplUl.  In  our  own  ex- 
perience, tbe  neceaslty  oi  more  than  one 
medical  school  being  involved  in  a  single 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital,  and  this 
Is  not  a  unique  situation,  has  made  more 
difficult  the  operation  of  an  extra  govern- 
ment committee  as  an  influence  upon  the 
effectiveness  of  the  hospital. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Koenegat  Include  a 
description  of  the  difficulty  of  recruiting  and 
retaining  competent  health  ijersonnel  In  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hoepital.  One  of 
several  factors  making  this  recruitment  and 
retention  difficult  has  been  the  unfavorable 
comparison  of  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital salary  schedules  with  the  usual  faculty 
salary  schedules.  The  present  salary  scales, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  more  compet- 
ItWe  medical  specialties,  have  not  been  cata- 
strophic for  the  Veterans'  hoepital  only  be- 
cause of  the  ability  of  the  university  to  as- 
sign members  of  its  faculty  to  the  services 
of  the  hospital.  Medical  educators  can  ef- 
fectively develop  and  maintain  medical 
school  affiliated  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  as  medical  centers  only  If  the  sums 
available  for  the  support  of  professional  per- 
sonnel provide  both  an  adequate  number  of 
positions  and  a  competitive  salary  scale  to- 
gether with  a  clear-cut  role  for  the  advi- 
sory group  or  the  deans'  committee  to  effec- 
tively influence  rather  than  only  advise  re- 
garding professional  appointments. 

I  commend  your  proposed  legislation  and 
am  willing  to  assist  Its  presentation  in  any 
manner  you  or  your  committee  may  suggest. 
Sincerely, 

RiCHAU)  L.  EOAN.,  MD..  Dean. 

Thk  UNnrxaarrr  of  Nebraska, 

December  15,  1965. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  TKACnx, 

C/ioirman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington. 
D.C. 

Dkab  Sn:  Several  weeks  ago  I  received  a 
communication  from  you  regarding  a  pro- 
posed bill  which  would  provide  for  more 
extensive  Involvement  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration In  the  training  of  personnel  In 
medical  and  associated  professional  areas.  It 
Is  my  opinion  that  this  proposal  deserves 
enthusiastic  support.  Especially  In  view  of 
the  current  and  anticipated  shortages  of  pro- 
fessional peraormel  In  the  health  field,  the 
facilities  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
could  provide  excellent  opportunities  to  con- 
tribute materially  to  such  training  programs. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  feel  that  It  Is  remiss 
not  to  use  such  facilities  to  the  fullest  pos- 
sible extent  at  a  time  when  staffljig  needs  are 
so  urgent. 

Furthermore,  I  am  also  convinced  that 
active  programs  of  research  should  receive 
adequate  support.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  at  the  present  time  funds  for  research 
In  many  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
must  be  gleaned  from  allocations  for  patient 
care.  These  should  not  be  alternative  chan- 
nels for  expending  funds,  but  supplemental 
programs,  each  of  such  Importance  that  It 
can  be  supported  without  imposing  limita- 
tions on  the  other.  Active  training  and  re- 
search (Mrograms  beneflt  all  facets  of  health 
care,  and  doubtless  would  have  positive  ef- 
fects on  meeting  staffing  needs  In  Veterans' 
Administration  programs. 

I  am  very  glad  to  indicate  my  support  of 
the  bill  you  have  Introduced. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Don  W.  Dtsincxk,  Chairman 

Utrivnrrr  or  Orzoon  Medical  School, 

Portland.  Oreg  .  November  17, 1965. 
Hon.  Oltn  E.  Txaoue. 

Chairman.  Committee  on   Veterans'   Affairs, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Dbab  Ma.  Tbaotte:  I  am  replying  to  your 
letter  concerning   the   relationship  of   Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  and  medical 
spools. 


During  the  jjast  two  decades  the  members 
of  our  dean's  committee  and  our  faculty  have 
been  Impressed  in  particular  with  two  faceta 
of  this  relationship.  First,  the  improvement 
In  patient  care  has  been  notable.  Second, 
the  opportunities  for  Improving  the  training 
of  medical  personnel  have  been  utilized  to 
considerable  advantage. 

We  believe  this  relationship  should  be 
strengthened  and  supported  for  better  care 
of  veteran  patients,  improving  teaching 
methods  for  residents,  and  increasing  re- 
search In  the  causes  and  prevention  of  dis- 
ease. 

Yours  sincerely. 

D.  W.  E.  Baibd.  MX)..  Dean. 


UNivERsrrY  or  Oregon. 
College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
Eugene,  0<-eg  .  November  18.  1965. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teacue. 

Chairman .  Committee  on  Veteran.';'  Affairs, 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  TEActrEr  Thank  you  for  calling 
my  attention  to  H  R.  11631  It  is  another 
step  in  the  right  direction,  l.e  .  of  using 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities  more 
wisely. 

You  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
Interdependence  of  patient  care  and  research. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  already  has 
made  important  research  contributions  to 
the  treatment  of  long-term  neuropsychiatrlc 
patients — through  the  work  of  the  Perry 
Point  group,  Pairweathers  project  at  Palo 
Alto,  and  Ellsworth's  research  both  at  Port 
Meade  and  Boseburg  VA  hospitals.  This 
research  has  impact  in  part  as  a  function  of 
the  number  of  professional  persons,  of  all 
disciplines,  who  become  familiar  with  It. 
The  training  period  Is  one  effective  time  to 
give  the  neophyte  physician,  nurse,  social 
worker,  etc..  acquaintance  with  these  new 
methods. 

You  deserve  commendation  for  another 
important  feature  of  the  bill  the  liberaliz- 
ing of  medical  advisory  group  membership. 
Having  served  for  approximately  3  years  on 
the  Roseburg  VA  hospital  medical  advisory 
board,  a  group  distinguished  by  representa- 
tion from  nursing,  social  work,  and  psychol- 
ogy professions  in  addition  to  physicians,  I 
can  attest  to  the  increased  effectiveness  of 
the  multldlsclplinary  group.  Broad  spec- 
trum representation  seems  to  Increase  the 
likelihood  of  seeing  the  entire  hospital  as 
a  dynamic  system  with  a  few  major  missions, 
to  which  each  discipline  makes  Important 
and  unique  contributions.  I  believe  that 
this  results  in  a  better  use  of  the  person 
resources  of  the  institution. 

In  svmimary.  you  have  my  support  for  H.R. 
11631.  How  would  you  like  for  me  to  mani- 
fest that  support? 

Sincerely  yours. 

Frederick  R  Fosmire.  Ph.  D.. 
Professor  of  Psychology.  Director.  Clin- 
ical Training  Program 

Reed  College, 
Portland.  Oreg..  January  24.  1966. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teacxje. 
Representative  from  Texas, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Tbacue:  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
comments  concerning  two  bills  (H.R.  11631 
and  HS,.  7728)  which  are  now  before  your 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

During  the  past  18  years  I  have  occasionally 
worked  with  staff  members  of  the  VA  hos- 
pital here  in  Portland,  on  research  projects 
Involving  the  use  of  radioisotoi>es  In  medi- 
cine. I  have  been  Impressed  not  only  by 
the  high  competence  of  these  physicians  but 
also  by  their  alertness  to  new  developments 
in  medicine  and  their  desire  to  take  maxi- 
mum advantage  of  these  developments  in 
the  operation  of  the  hospital.  It  has  seemed 
to  me,  however,  that,  due  to  restrictions  on 
Its  operations,  the  hospital's  full  potential 


has  not  been  realized.  The  two  House  bills 
referred  to  above  will  lift  these  restrictions 
and  thereby  enhance  the  value  of  the  hoe- 
pital to  the  community.  For  this  reason, 
therefore,  I  want  to  record  my  full,  un- 
quallfled  support  of  HJi.  11631  and  HJi 
7728. 

I  am  particularly  Interested  In  the  fact 
that  H.R.  11631  will  open  the  way  for  VA 
hospitals  to  make  Important  contributions 
to  the  education  and  training  of  undergrad- 
uate students  In  this  country.  During 
1963-64  I  served  as  head.  Special  Projects 
In  Science  Education  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  through  this  experience  I 
learned  something  of  the  needs  of  many  small 
colleges  of  the  United  States  of  America.  I 
believe  that  VA  hospitals  In  certain  areas 
could  cooperate  with  small  colleges  in  those 
areas  to  mutual  advantage.  This  Is  one 
special  reason  why  I  hope  H.R.  11631  will  be 
enacted  during  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
Yours  sincerely, 

ARTHtTR  F.  Scott, 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

PS.:  A  year  ago  I  published  an  article  in 
which  I  put  together  some  of  my  observa- 
tions on  the  training  and  education  of 
chemists.  Since  certain  parts  of  this  article 
may  be  of  interest  to  you,  I  will  enclose  a 
reprint  for  your  flies. 


University  of  Washington, 
Seattle.  Wash.,  January  12,  1966. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Teague:  Your  letter  and  a  draft 
of  your  bill  concerning  utilization  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  as  a  potential  re- 
source for  health  service  manpower  training 
has  been  referred  to  me  for  comment. 

In  view  of  the  critical  shortage  of  health 
service  personnel  in  all  categories,  it  seems 
to  me  essential  that  all  available  training  re- 
sources be  used  to  the  maximum.  We  have 
been  utilizing  the  facilities  in  this  locality  in 
the  training  of  students  in  clinical  psychol- 
ogy and  would  like  to  continue  to  do  so.  I 
would,  however,  like  to  make  one  suggestion. 
Where  paramedical  personnel  are  being 
trained  In  a  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital, it  would  seem  to  me  highly  desirable 
to  have  a  representative  of  the  disciplines 
Involved  Included  by  specification  on  the 
deans'  committee  of  the  hospital.  At  present, 
the  deans'  committees  are  composed  (exclu- 
sive, as  fEU-  as  I  know)  of  the  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Medical  School.  Schools  of 
nursing,  social  work  and  psychology  are  not 
represented.  While  this  has  not  proven  to 
present  any  insuperable  difficulties,  training 
would  be  more  effective  and  the  departments 
concerned  would  be  more  Inclined  to  utilize 
training  facilities  If  they  were  represented 
on  the  deans'  committee. 
Sincerely, 

C.  R.  Strother.  Ph.  D.. 
Director.  Mental  Retardation  and 
Child  Development  Center. 


Untversitt  of  Washington, 

School  of  Social  Work. 
Seattle,  Wash..  January  17.  1966. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teagtix, 

Chairm^in,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives , 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  reviewed  your  legislative 
proposal  H.R.  11631  and  find  myself  not  only 
in  complete  agreement  with  the  proposal, 
but  also  hope  that  the  Congress  will  see  fit 
to  make  the  changes  which  you  suggest. 

Your  proposal  clarifies  Immensely  the  re- 
lationship between  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  educational  Institutions  in  the 
matter  of  student  stipends  and  scholarships. 
and  this  will,  no  doubt,  strengthen  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  In  its  efforts  to  make 
Inroads  upon  the  manpower  shortage. 
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I  am  equally.  If  not  more,  enthusiastic 
about  your  proposal  to  broaden  the  makeup 
of  the  deans'  committees  which  advise  vet- 
erans' installations.  Although  the  medical 
profession  Is  undoubtedly  tremendously  Im- 
portant in  the  guidance  of  the  treatment  pro- 
grannis  in  veterans'  establishments,  It  must  be 
recognized  that  other  professions  are  also 
heavily  Involved.  The  broadening  of  the 
deans'  committees  will.  In  my  Judgment,  have 
the  effect  of  Improving  the  services  offered 
by  Veterans'   Administration  programs. 

I  endorse  your  recommendations  and  am 
grateful  for  your  constructive  support  of 
this  legislation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  B.  Brink,  Dean. 


The  UNivnisiTY  of  Wisconsin 

Medical  Center, 
Madison,  Wis.,  November  8, 1965. 
Hon.  Olin  Teague, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Teague:  I  am  In  receipt  of  your 
communication  regarding  a  legislative  pro- 
posal relative  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

I  believe  any  effort  to  permit  the  Veterans' 
Administration  with  Its  tremendous  re- 
sources to  participate  in  the  expansion  of  the 
medical  education  effort  Is  to  be  commended. 
I  think  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  man- 
power needs  of  this  country  be  faced 
realistically. 

At  the  University  of  Wisconsin  we  regard 
our  local  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
as  an  Important  facility  for  teaching.  This, 
of  course,  has  the  effect  of  Improving  the 
quality  of  medical  care  for  the  veteran. 
Such  mutually  beneficial  relationships 
should  be  continued  and  expanded.  I  ap- 
plaud your  efforts  to  amend  the  present  law. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Peter  L.  Eichman,  M.D.,  Dean. 


The  Menninger  Foundation, 
Topeka,  Kans.,  November  17, 1965. 
Hon,  Olin  E.  Teague, 

Chairman.   Committee  on   Veterans'   Affairs, 
V.S  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Teague  :  For  many  years 
I  have  wanted  to  see  education  In  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  acquire  the 
dignity    and    importance     which    it    really 
deserves.    PaiU  Hawley  and  the  rest  of  us  of 
that  era  longed  for  something  like  this.     I 
am  referring   to    the    bill    which    you    have 
Introduced    into    the    House    to    permit    the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  develop  Its  full 
potential    in    connection    with    universities, 
medical  schools,  and  other  educational  cen- 
ters.   Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Karl  Menninger,  M.D. 

The  UNivERsrrY  of  Iowa, 

College  op  Dentistry, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa.  November  19, 1965. 
OtiN  K.  Teague, 

Chairman.    House    Committee    on    Veterans' 
Affairs,    U.S.    Ho^ise    of   Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Sir;  This  Is  a  grateful  acknowledge- 
ment of  your  letter  of  November  3d  and  the 
attached   reproduction    of   an    extract   from 
we  Congressional  Record,  House. 

I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  your  proposal. 
1  believe  that  the  objectives  are  perfectly 
wund.  I  believe  that  the  implementation 
w  your  program  will  offer  Improvement  to 
wie  medical  schools,  to  the  Veterans'  Admln- 
wration  hospitals  and,  most  importantly, 
w  the  adequate  care  of  veteran  patients. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  Is  being  sent  to  Rep- 
resentative   John    R.    Schmidhauseh    along 
^tn  my  suggestion  that  he  give  the  bill  his 
■lewty  support. 
Sincerely, 

George  S.  Eabton,  DJJ.S.,  Dean. 


The  Uniysrsity  of  Iowa, 

College  or  Medicine, 
lotca  City,  Iowa,  December  6,  1965. 
OUN  E.  Teaoub, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  r/lsh  to  endorse  In  as  strong 
a  fashion  as  possible  your  legislative  proposal 
concerning  the  participation  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  In  medical  education. 
We  all  know  that  they  have  been  so  Involved 
for  many  years,  although  this  has  not  been 
spelled  out  even  In  permissive  legislation.  At 
this  particular  time  it  is  necessary  to  mobil- 
ize all  possible  support  for  medical  education 
In  view  of  our  country's  tremendous  health 
needs.  The  legislation  which  you  propose 
would  do  much  to  strengthen  both  the 
patient  care  In  Veterans'  hospitals  which  Is 
already  good  and  medical  education  which 
must  be  expanded. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Robert  C.  Hardin,  M.D., 
Dean,  Vice  President,  Medical  Services. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  11631 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
4101  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(a)  "  Immediately  be- 
fore the  first  sentence  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  order  to  more  effectively  carry  out 
the  functions  imp^oeed  on  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  Administrator,  acting  in  co- 
operation with  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
osteopathy,  and  nursing:  other  institutions 
of  higher  education;  medical  centers:  hospi- 
tals; and  such  other  public  or  nonprofit  agen- 
cies. Institutions,  or  organizations  as  the 
Administrator  deems  appropriate,  shall  carry 
out  a  program  of  training  and  education  of 
health  service  personnel." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  4112  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  (1)  by  amending 
the  subheading  thereof  to  read  "§  4112.  Ad- 
visory bodies",  (2)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  imme- 
diately before  the  first  sentence  thereof,  and 
(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(b)  In  each  case  where  the  Administrator 
has  a  contract  or  agreement  with  any  school, 
institution  of  higher  learning,  medical  center, 
hospital,  or  other  public  or  nonprofit  agency, 
Institution,  or  organization,  for  the  training 
or  education  of  health  service  personnel,  he 
shall  establish  an  advisory  committee  (that 
Is,  deans  committee,  medical  advisory  com- 
mittee or  the  like) .  Such  advisory  commit- 
tee shall  advise  the  Administrator  and  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  with  respect  to  policy 
matters  arising  in  connection  with,  and  the 
operation  of,  the  program  with  respect  to 
which  it  was  appointed  and  may  be  estab- 
lished on  an  Instltutionwlde,  multidiscipU- 
nary,  basis  or  on  a  regional  basis  whenever 
such  Is  found  to  be  feasible.  Members  of 
each  such  advisory  committee  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator  and  shall  in- 
clude personnel  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  of  the  entity  with  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  entered  Into  such  contract 
or  agreement.  The  number  of  members  and 
terms  of  members  of  each  advisory  committee 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Administrator." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  73  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Medical  Advisory  Group"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Advisory  bodies". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2,  line  16,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  "(i.e.,  deans  committee,  medical 
advisory  committee  or  the  like)," 


On  page  2.  line  20,  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  "and  may  be  established  on  an 
Instltutionwlde.  multldlsclplinary  basis  or 
on  a  regional  basis  whenever  such  Is  found  to 
be  feasible." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HALEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  support  this  vital  piece  of  legislation 
which  our  chairman  htis  sponsored.     I 
hope  that  H.R.  11631  can  be  speedily  en- 
acted into  law.    It  carries  the  approval 
of  many  fine  Institutions  in  my  State  of 
Florida  and  I  am  happy  to  Include  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  some  letters  of  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  from  oflQcials  at 
our  great  University  at  Gainesville. 
University  of  Florida. 
Gainesville,  November  18, 1965. 
Hon.  Olin  E  Teague, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Teague:  In  reference 
to  the  legislative  prof>osal  concerning  Vet- 
erans' Administration  partnership  vdth  uni- 
versities and  medical  schools,  I  should  like 
to  make  a  few  comments  which  might  be 
useful  in  the  deliberations  of  your  com- 
mittee. 

The  University  of  Florida,  through  the  J. 
Hillls  Miller  Health  Center,  and  its  various 
colleges,  is  in  the  process  of  planning  afJllla- 
tlon  with  the  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital under  construction  In  Gainesville. 
The  history  of  this  hospital  and  its  planned 
afniiatlon  Is  probably  no  more  than  an  aver- 
age example  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  because  of 
legal  and  budgetary  restrictions.  Unques- 
tionably, officials  and  representatives  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  have  a  very  definite 
desire  to  utilize  the  facilities  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  for  educational  programs  in  the  health 
field.  However,  even  in  planning  the  affilia- 
tion of  a  new  hospital,  the  difficulties  are 
so  numerous  that  frequently  one  wonders 
whether  a  true  affiliation  of  such  a  hospital 
can  become  possible  at  all. 

1.  First  of  all,  the  planning  of  the  hospital 
cannot  Include  its  potential  mission  as  an 
educational  institution  because  space  is 
assigned  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  patient 
care. 

2.  There  Is  no  overall  policy  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  VA  facilities  for  education  in  the 
health  field  as  a  whole.  Our  deans'  com- 
mittee called  at  the  University  of  Florida, 
the  VA  Hospital  Advisory  Council,  Is  prob- 
ably unique  inasmuch  as  it  has  on  Its  mem- 
bership the  deans  of  the  college  of  nursing, 
college  of  health-related  professions,  and 
college  of  pharmacy  in  addition  to  the  dean 
of  the  college  of  medicine. 

3.  Fiscal  policy  makes  it  difficult  to  plan 
an  educational  program  in  advance.  Deci- 
sions can  only  be  obtained  on  urgent  prob- 
lems rather  than  for  long-range  plans 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  reasons  for 
which  any  deans'  committee  may  find  It 
very  difficult  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
affiliation  program.  The  suggested  bill 
H.R.  631  could  greatly  help  toward  alleviat- 
ing this  slttiatlon.  I  fully  agree  with  your 
statement  in  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  that  It  is  exceedingly  wasteful  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  not  able  to  uti- 
lize fully  the  facilities  offered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  educational  pur- 
poses while  at  the  same  time  being  engaged 
in  many  activities  aimed  at  supporting 
health  education. 

If  I  could   be  of  any  assistance  in   your 
attempts  to  Improve  this  situation,  I  would 
be  very  happy  to  be  Informed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

EMANtrXL   SUTKS,   M.D.. 

Dean. 
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Vtfmamrrr  of  Plokida, 
OQinesville.  November  18. 1985. 
OongreMxium  Oum  E.  Tkacitx, 
Committee  an  Veterans'  Affair*, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

DsAB  CoNOBXsaMAN  Tkagttx:  I  have  read 
with  tntereat  and  enthuBiaam  the  material 
concerning  H£.  11831.  It  1b,  in  my  opinion, 
clevly  an  excellent  development.  For  some 
time  now,  the  health  Bervlces  have  found 
growing  reoponslbllltlea  In  the  general  hos- 
pital programs  In  spite  of  the  awlrward  pol- 
icy structures  that  have  been  the  rule.  This 
bill  will  cerUlnly  be  a  step  In  the  right 
dlrvctlon  In  Improving  matters. 

I  speak  to  this  as  a  departmental  chair- 
man of  psychology  and  more  than  16  years 
of  Intermittent  consulting  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

Let  me  at  this  time  express  my  general 
appreciation  for  your  efforts  in  the  health 
areas. 

Sincerely,  | 

WiLSx  B.  Webb, 

Chairman. 

UNrv^wnr  or  Plokoa, 
CoixxGX  or  Health  Relattd  PaonssiONS, 

Gainesville.  November  IS.  1965. 
The  Honorable  OiXN  E.  Txacue, 
Chairman.   Committee  on   Veterans'   Affairs, 
House   of   Representatives,    Washington, 
D.C. 

Mt  Dkab  Conoxxbsuan  Teacux  :  I  am  grate- 
ful to  you  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  the  ex- 
tract from  the  Conceessionai.  Record,  of 
October  18.  1066,  which  Includes  your  re- 
marks regarding  the  use  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  as  a  potential  resource  for 
health  service  manpower.  I  have  been  af- 
filiated with  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Program  for  clinical  psychologists  for  more 
han  17  years  and  from  this  vantage,  I  would 
heartily  commend,  endorse,  and  support  your 
recommendations. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  was  on  the  faculty 
at  Duke  University  Medical  School  before 
coming  to  the  University  of  Florida's  J.  HUUs 
Miller  Health  Center.  In  this  latter  center,  a 
number  of  health  related  professions  as  well 
as  physicians  are  being  trained  and  the  ex- 
citement and  potential  for  effective  training 
and  patient-care  services  which  derives  from 
our  own  example  encourages  me  to  support 
your  proposal  on  the  basis  of  some  experience. 

Shortly,  a  Veteratu'  Administration  hos- 
pltal  will  be  opened  alongside  our  teaching 
hoapltal  at  the  University  of  Florida  and  ! 
feel  that  your  proposals  for  the  advisory  com- 
mittee structure  would  enormously  enhance 
the  training  opportunities  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital.  On  an  informal 
basts,  the  very  essence  of  your  proposal  is 
being  worked  out,  but  it  would  certainly  be 
more  appropriate  to  have  it  legally  estab- 
lished and  encouraged  in  other  settings  as 
well  as  our  own.  Your  proposal  should  cer- 
tainly function  to  provide  training  to  meet 
the  needs  for  a  wider  range  of  desperately 
needed  health  workers. 

Again,  may  I  commend  you,  sir,  for  your 
articulate  and  foreslghted  presentativ:)n 
Very  truly  yours, 

Louis  D.  Cohen,  Ph.  D  , 
Prof essor  and  Chairman 

Mr.  SATTERPIELD.  Mr  Speaker,  in 
eonnectlofi  with  our  consideration  to- 
day of  House  Resolution  11631.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
tfee  endorsement  of  this  measure  by  the 
dean  of  the  School  of  Dentistry  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia  at  Rich- 
mond, Dr.  Harry  Lyons.  This  bill  calls 
for  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  carry  out  a  program  of  training 
and  educating  health  service  personnel 


In  cooperation  with  schools  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  osteopathy,  and  nursing.    Dr. 
Lyons'  endorsement  of  the  bill  came  in 
a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  Honorable 
Olin  E.  Teacuk.  which  I  am  pleased  to 
Include  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 
Medical  College  or  VraoiNXA, 
Richmond,  Va..  November  22. 1965. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teaotje, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deae  Mb.  TEAGtTE:  I  applaud  your  pro- 
posed legislation  with  reference  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  the  traliLlng  and 
education  of  health  service  personnel.  The 
Implementation  of  such  a  program  would 
be  a  significant  contribution  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  people. 
Sincerely, 

Harby  Ltons. 

Dean. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  eligible  bills  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 


EDUCATION  AND  OTHER  BENEFITS 
FOR  VETERANS  OF  SERVICE 
AFTER  JANUARY  31,   1955 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  12410)  to  enhance  the  benefits 
of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  further  extend  the 
benefits  of  higher  education  by  providing 
a  broad  program  of  educational  benefits 
for  veterans  of  service  after  January  31, 
1955.  and  certain  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

H.R.   12410 
Be  it  enacted  bjj  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT     TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•"Veterans'  Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of 
1966'. 

EDI  CATIONAL     BENEFITS 

Sec  2.  Part  III  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code.  13  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
?ft?r  cnapter  :31  thereof  the  following  new 
chapter; 

"Chapter  34 — Veterans'  educational 

nsvs*ance 

•'Subc'.iiipter  I — Purpose—  Definitions 

"Sec. 

'"16.t!     Purpose 

"16S'J.  Definitions. 

"Sujchap'.er  11  -Eligibility  and  Entitlement 

■'16d1.  Eligibllty,   ent;tlement;   duration. 

■'1662.  Time    limitations    for    completing    a 

prugr.im  of  education. 
'1663.  Educational   and  vocational  counMl- 

tng. 
•'.Subchapter  III — Enrollment 
■'1670    Selection  of  program. 
■'1671.   .^ppiications:   approv.",!. 
■■1H72     C'.ia!i?e  nf  urogr.'im 
•'1673.  Disapproval  of  enrollment  In  certain 

courses 
'1674.  Discontinuance      for      unsatisfactory 

conduct  cr  progress 
"1675.  Period  of  oper.'.tlon  for  approval. 
"1876.  Education  outside  the  United  States. 


"Subchapter  IV — Payments  to  Eligible 
Veterans 
"1681.  Educational  assistance  allowance. 
"1682.  Computation  of  education  assistance 

allowances. 
"1683.  Measurement  of  courses. 
"1684.  Overcharges  by  educational  Institu- 
tions. 
"1685.  Approval  of  courses. 
"1686.  Discontinuance  of  allowances. 

"Subchapter  I — Purpose — Definitions 
"5  1651.  Purpose 

"The  Congress  of  the  United  States  hereby 
declares  that  the  education  program  created 
by  this  chapter  Is  for  the  purpose  of  (1)  en- 
hancing and  making  more  attractive  service 
In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
(2)  extending  the  benefits  of  a  higher  educa- 
tion to  qualified  and  deserving  young  persoM 
who  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  aflford 
such  an  education,  (3)  providing  vocational 
readjustment  and  restoring  lost  educational 
opportunities  to  those  service  men  and 
women  whose  careers  have  been  interrupted 
or  Impeded  by  reason  of  active  duty  after 
January  31,  1955,  and  (4)  aiding  such  per- 
sons In  attaining  the  vocational  and  educa- 
tional status  which  they  might  normally 
have  aspired  to  and  obtained  had  they  not 
served  their  country. 
"§  1652.  Definitions 
"For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter — 
"(a)  (1)  The  term  'eligible  veteran'  meani 
any  veteran  who  (A)  served  on  active  duty 
for  a  period  of  more  than  180  days  any  part 
of  which  occurred  after  January  31,  1956, 
and  who  was  discharged  or  released  there- 
from under  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
able or  (B)  was  discharged  or  released  from 
active  duty  after  such  date  for  a  Bervlce-con- 
nected  disability. 

"(2)  The  requirement  of  discharge  or  re- 
lease, prescribed  In  paragraph  (1)(A),  shall 
be  waived  in  the  case  of  any  Individual  who 
served  at  least  two  years  In  an  active-duty 
status  for  so  long  as  he  continues  on  active 
duty  without  a  break  therein. 

"(3)  For  ptiTfKJses  of  paragraph  (1)(A) 
and  section  1661(a),  the  term  active  duty' 
does  not  Include  any  period  during  which  an 
Individual  (A)  w^as  assigned  full  time  by  the 
Armed  Forces  to  a  civilian  Institution  for  a 
course  of  education  which  was  substantially 
the  same  as  established  courses  offered  to 
civilians,  (B)  served  as  a  cadet  or  midship- 
man at  one  of  the  service  academies,  or  (C) 
served  under  the  provisions  of  section  511(d) 
of  title  10  pursuant  to  an  enlistment  in  the 
Army  National  Guard  or  the  Air  National 
Guard  or  as  a  Reserve  for  service  In  the  Army 
Reserve,  Naval  Reserve.  Air  Force  Reserve, 
Marine  Corps  Rcsen-e,  or  Coast  Guard 
Reserve. 

"(b)  The  term  'program  of  education' 
means  any  curriculum  or  any  combination  of 
unit  courses  or  subjects  pursued  at  an  edu- 
cational institution  which  is  generally  ac- 
cepted as  necessary  to  fulfill  requirement! 
for  the  att.ilnment  of  a  predetermined  and 
identified  educational,  professional,  or  voca- 
tional objective. 

•ic)  The  term  'educational  Institution' 
means  any  public  or  private  secondary  school, 
vocational  school,  correspxandence  school, 
business  Echool,  jun'or  college,  teachers'  col- 
lege, college,  normal  school,  professional 
school,  university,  or  scientific  or  technical 
institution,  or  any  other  institution  If  it  fur- 
nishes education  at  the  secondary  school 
level  or  above. 

"(d)   The  term  'dependent'  means— 
"(1)    a  child  of  an  eligible  veteran; 
"(2)   a  dependent  parent  of  an  eligible  vet- 
eran; and 

"(3)   the  wife  of  an  eligible  veteran. 
"Subchapter  n— Eligibility  and  Entitlement 
"5  1661.     EUglblUty;  entitlement;  duration 
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"Entitlement 
"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) , 
each  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled  to  edu- 
cational assistance  under  this  chapter  for  a 
period  of  one  month  (or  to  the  equivalent 
thereof  in  part-time  educational  assistance) 
for  each  month  or  fraction  thereof  of  his 
service  on  active  duty  after  January  31,  1955. 

"Entitlement  limitations 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c). 
in  no  event  shall  an  eligible  veteran  receive 
educational  assistance  under  this  chapter 
for  a  period  which,  when  combined  with 
education  and  training  received  under  any 
or  all  of  the  laws  listed  below,  ■will  exceed 
thlrty-slx  months — 

"(1)  Parts  VU  or  VIII,  Veterans  Regula- 
tion Numbered  1(a),  as  amended; 

"  ( 2 )  title  II  of  the  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1952; 

••(3)  the  War  Orphans'  Educational  As- 
sistance Act  of  1956; 

"(4)   chapters  31,  33,  and  35  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  period  of  entitlement 
under  this  section  of  an  eligible  veteran  who 
Is  enrolled  In  an  educational  institution  reg- 
ularly operated  on  the  quarter  or  semester 
system  ends  during  a  quarter  or  semester, 
such  period  shall  be  extended  to  the  termi- 
nation of  such  unexpired  quarter  or  semester. 
In  educational  Institutions  not  operated  on 
the  quarter  or  semester  system,  whenever  the 
period  of  eligibility  ends  after  a  major  portion 
of  the  course  Is  completed  such  period  shall 
he  extended  to  the  end  of  the  course  or  for 
twelve  weeks,  whichever  Is  the  lesser  period. 

"(d)  If  an  eligible  veteran  Is  entitled  to 
educational  assistance  under  this  chapter 
and  also  to  vocational  rehabilitation  under 
chapter  31  of  this  title,  he  must,  If  he  wants 
either,  elect  whether  he  will  receive  educa- 
tional assistance  or  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion. If  an  eligible  veteran  is  entitled  to 
educational  assistance  under  this  chapter 
and  is  not  entitled  to  such  vocational  re- 
habilitation, but  after  beginning  his  pro- 
gram of  education  becomes  entitled  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator)  to  such  vo- 
cational rehabilitation,  he  must,  if  he  wants 
either,  elect  whether  to  continue  to  receive 
educational  assistance  or  whether  to  receive 
such  vocational  rehabilitation.  If  he  elects 
to  receive  vocational  rehabUitation,  the  pro- 
gram of  education  under  this  chapter  shall 
be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable 
in  determining  the  character  and  duration  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  to  be  furnished  him. 
"5 1662.  Time  limitations  for  completing  a 
program  of  education 
"Delimiting  period  for  completion 

"(a)  No  educational  assistance  shall  be  af- 
forded an  eligible  veteran  under  this  chapter 
beyond  the  date  eight  years  after  his  last  dis- 
charge or  release  from  active  duty  after  Jan- 
■uary  31,  1955. 

"Correction  of  discharge 
"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  veteran 
who  has  been  prevented,  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator,  from  completing  a  pro- 
gram of  education  under  this  chapter  within 
the  period  prescribed  by  subsection  (a),  be- 
cause he  had  not  met  the  nature  of  discharge 
requirements  of  this  chapter  before  a  change, 
correction,  or  modification  of  a  discharge  or 
dUnnlssal  made  pursuant  to  section  1553  of 
f  K^°'  ^^^  correction  of  the  military  records 
Of  the  proper  service  department  under  sec- 
non  1562  of  title  10.  or  other  corrective  ac- 
tion by  competent  authority,  then  the  eight- 
year  delimiting  period  shall  run  from  the  date 
nis  discharge  or  dismissal  was  changed,  cor- 
rected, or  modified. 

"Savings  clause 
"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  veteran 
who  was  discharged  or  released  from  active 
luty  before  the  date  for  which  an  educa- 
tional assistance  aUowance  la  first  payable 
linder  this  chapter,  the  eight-year  delimiting 


period  shall  run  from  such  date.  If  It  Is  later 
than  the  date  which  otherwise  would  be 
applicable. 

"§  1663.  Educational  and  vocational  coun- 
seling 
"The  Administrator  may  arrange  for  edu- 
cational and  vocational  counseling  for  vet- 
erans eligible  for  educational  assistance 
under  this  chapter.  At  such  Intervals  as  he 
deems  necessary,  he  shall  make  available  In- 
formation resp)ectlng  the  need  for  general 
education  and  for  trained  fjersonnel  In  the 
various  crafts,  trades,  and  professions. 
Facilities  of  other  Federal  agencies  collecting 
such  information  shall  be  utilized  to  the  ex- 
tent he  deems  practicable. 

"Subchapter  III — Enrollment 
"f  1670.  Selection  of  program 

"Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
each  eligible  veteran  may  select  a  program 
of  education  to  assist  him  In  attaining  an 
educational,  professional,  or  vocational  ob- 
jective at  any  educational  Institution  (ap- 
proved In  accordance  ■with  chapter  36  of  this 
title)  selected  by  him,  which  will  accept  and 
retain  him  as  a  student  or  trainee  in  any  field 
or  branch  of  knowledge  which  such  Institu- 
tion finds  him  qualified  to  undertake  or 
pursue. 

"§  1671.  Applications;  approval 

"Any  eligible  veteran  who  desires  to  Initi- 
ate a  program  of  education  under  this  chap- 
ter shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator which  shall  be  In  such  form,  and 
contain  such  information,  as  the  Administra- 
tor shall  prescribe.  The  Administrator  shall 
approve  such  application  unless  he  finds  that 
such  veteran  Is  not  eligible  for  or  entitled  to 
the  educational  assistance  applied  for,  or 
that  his  program  of  education  falls  to  meet 
any  of  the  requirements  of  this  chapter,  or 
that  he  Is  already  qualified.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  notify  the  eligible  veteran  of  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  his  application. 
"§  1672.  Change  of  program 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) , 
each  eligible  veteran  (except  an  eligible  vet- 
eran whose  program  has  been  Interrupted  or 
discontinued  due  to  his  own  misconduct, 
his  own  neglect,  or  his  own  lack  of  appli- 
cation) may  make  not  more  than  one  change 
of  program  of  education. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  approve  one 
additional  change  (or  an  initial  change  In 
the  case  of  a  veteran  not  eligible  to  make 
a  change  under  subsection  (a) )  In  program 
If  he  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  program  of  education  which  the 
eligible  veteran  proposes  to  piwsue  Is  suit- 
able to  his  aptitudes.  Interests,  and  abili- 
ties; and 

"(2)  In  any  Instance  where  the  eligible 
veteran  has  Interrupted,  or  failed  to  progress 
In,  his  program  due  to  his  own  misconduct, 
his  o^wn  neglect,  or  his  own  lack  of  appli- 
cation, there  exists  a  reasonable  likelihood 
with  respwct  to  the  program  which  the 
eligible  veteran  proposes  to  pursue  that  there 
win  not  be  a  recurrence  of  such  ar  Inter- 
ruption or  failure  to  progress. 

"(c)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term 
'change  of  program  of  education'  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  Include  a  change  from  the  pur- 
suit of  one  program  to  pursuit  of  another 
program  where  the  first  program  Is  pre- 
requisite to,  or  generally  required  for,  en- 
trance into  pursuit  of  the  second. 
"§  1673.  Disapproval  of  enrollment  In  cer- 
tain courses 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran  In  any 
type  of  course  which  the  Administrator  finds 
to  be  avocatlonal  or  recreational  In  char- 
acter unless  the  eligible  veteran  submits 
Justification  sho^wlng  that  the  course  will  be 
of  bona  fide  use  in  the  pursuit  of  his  present 
or  contemplated  business  or  occupation. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran  In  any 
course   of  flight   training  other   than   one 


given  by  an  educational  Institution  of  higher 
learning  for  credit  toward  a  standard  college 
degree  the  eligible  veteran  Is  seeking. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran  in  any 
course  of  apprentice  or  other  training  on 
the  Job,  any  course  of  Institutional  on-farm 
training,  or  any  course  to  be  pursued  by  open 
circuit  television  (except  as  herein  provided) 
or  radio.  The  Administrator  may  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran  in  a 
course,  to  be  pursued  in  residence,  leading 
to  a  standard  college  degree  which  Includes, 
as  an  Integral  part  thereof,  subjects  offered 
through  the  medium  of  open  circuit  televi- 
sion. If  the  major  portion  of  the  course  re- 
quires conventional  classroom  or  laboratory 
attendance. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  person  in  any 
course  which  Is  to  be  pursued  as  a  part  of  hU 
regular  secondary  school  education,  but  this 
subsection  shall  not  prevent  the  enrollment 
of  an  eligible  veteran  In  a  course  to  be  pur- 
sued below  the  college  level  If  the  Admin- 
istrator finds  that  such  veteran  has  ended 
his  secondary  school  education  (by  com- 
pletion or  otherwise)  and  that  such  course 
Is  a  specialized  vocational  course  pursued 
for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  In  a  bona  flde 
vocational  objective. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  any  eligible  veterans,  not 
already  enrolled,  in  any  nonaccredlted  course 
below  the  college  level  offered  by  a  proprie- 
tary profit  or  proprietary  nonprofit  educa- 
tional Institution  for  any  period  during 
which  the  Administrator  finds  that  more 
than  85  per  centvun  of  the  students  enrolled 
In  the  course  are  having  all  or  part  of  their 
tuition,  fees,  or  other  charges  paid  to  or  for 
them  by  the  educational  Institution  or  the 
Veterans'  Administration  under  this  chapter 
or  chapter  31  or  35  of  this  title. 
"§  1674.  Discontinuance  for  unsatisfactory 
conduct  or  progress 

"The  Administrator  shall  discontinue  the 
educational  assistance  allowEince  of  an  ell- 
glble  veteran  if.  at  any  time,  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  that  according  to  the  regularly 
prescribed  standards  and  practices  of  the 
educational  institution,  his  conduct  or  prog- 
ress Is  unsatisfactory.  The  Administrator 
may  renew  the  payment  of  the  educational 
assistance  allowance  only  If  he  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
duct or  progress  of  the  eligible  veteran  bae 
been  removed;  and 

"(2)  the  program  which  the  eligible  vet- 
eran now  proposes  to  pursue  (whether  the 
same  or  revised)  is  suitable  to  his  aptitudes. 
Interests,  and  abilities. 

"§  1675.  Period  of  operation  for  approval 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran  In  any 
course  offered  by  an  educational  Institution 
when  such  course  has  been  in  operation  for 
less  than  two  years. 

"(b)   Subsection   (a)   shall  not  apply  to — 

"  ( 1 )  any  course  to  be  pursued  In  a  public 
or  other  tax-supported  educational  Institu- 
tion; 

"  ( 2 )  any  course  which  Is  offered  by  an  edu- 
catlonal  Institution  which  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  more  than  two  years.  If  such  course 
Is  similar  In  character  to  the  Instruction 
previously  given  by  such  Institution; 

"(3)  any  course  which  has  been  offered 
by  an  Institution  for  a  period  of  more  than 
two  years,  notwithstanding  the  Institution 
has  moved  to  another  location  •within  the 
same  general  locality;    or 

"(4)   any  course  which  is  offered  by  a  non- 
profit educational  Institution  of  college  level 
and  which  Is  recognized  for  credit  toward  a 
standard   college  degree. 
"5  1676.  Education  outside  the  United  State* 

"An  eligible  veteran  may  not  pursue  a 
program  of  education  at  an  educational  In- 
stitution which  Is  not  located  In  a  State,  un- 
less such  program  Is  pursued  at  an  approved 
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eduotUoiua  Inatltutlon  of  hlgbar  learning. 
The  AdmlnUtimtor  In  hU  dlaoretlon  may 
deny  or  dlaotmtlnue  tbe  educational  aaslst- 
ffWiM.  under  this  chapter  of  any  veteran  In  a 
forelcn  educational  inatltutlon  U  be  nnda 
that  tuch  eiut>Ument  U  not  for  tbe  best 
Interest  of  the  veteran  or  tbe  Oovernnient. 

"Subchapter      IV — Payments      to      Eligible 

Veterans 
"I  ini.  educational  assistance  allowance 

"(a)  The  AdmlnUtrator  shall  pay  to  each 
eligible  veteran  who  U  pursuing  a  program 
of  education  under  this  chapter  an  educa- 
tlonal  aaslstanoe  allowance  to  meet,  In  part, 
tbe  expenses  of  hU  subeUtence.  tulUon, 
fees,  supplies,  books,  equipment,  and  other 
educational  costs. 

"(b)  The  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance of  an  eligible  veteran  shall  be  paid,  as 
provided  In  section  lfl83  of  this  title,  only 
foe  the  period  of  his  enrollment  as  approved 
by  the  Administrator,  but  no  allowance 
shall  be  paid— 

"(1)  to  any  veteran  enrolled  In  a  course 
which  leads  to  a  standard  college  degree  for 
any  period  when  such  veteran  la  not  pur- 
suing his  course  in  accordance  with  the  reg- 
ularly established  policies  and  regulations 
of  the  educational  Institution  and  the  re- 
quirements of  this  chapter,  or  of  chapter  36; 
"(3)  to  any  veteran  enrolled  In  a  course 
which  does  not  lead  to  a  standard  college 
degree  for  any  day  of  abaence  In  excess  of 
thirty  days  In  a  twelve-month  period,  not 
oouQttng  as  absences  weekends  or  legal  hoU- 
dayi  established  by  Federal  or  State  law  dur- 
ing which  the  Institution  U  not  regularly 
In  session;  or 

"(3)  to  any  veteran  pursuing  his  program 
excliislvely  by  correspondence  for  any  period 
during  which  no  lessons  were  serviced  by 
the  institution. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may,  pursuant  to 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  deter- 
mine enrollment  in,  pursuit  of.  and  attend- 
ance at,  any  program  of  education  or  course 
by  an  eligible  veteran  for  any  period  for 
which  he  receives  an  educational  assistance 
allowance  under  this  chapter  for  pursuing 
such  program  or  course. 

"(d)  No  educational  assistance  allowance 
shall  be  paid  to  an  eligible  veteran  enrolled 
In  a  course  In  an  educational  institution 
which  does  not  lead  to  a  standard  college 
degree  for  any  period  until  the  Administrator 
shall  have  received — 

"(1)  from  the  eligible  veteran  a  certifica- 
tion as  to  his  actual  attendance  during  such 
period  or  where  the  program  is  pursued  by 
correspondence  a  certificate  as  to  the  number 
of  laasona  actually  completed  by  the  veteran 
and  serviced  by  the  Institution;  and 

"(3)  from  the  educational  InsUtutlon.  a 
certlflcatlon.  or  an  endorsement  on  the  vet- 
eran's certificate,  that  luch  veteran  was  en- 
rolled In  and  pursuing  a  course  of  education 
during  such  period  and.  In  the  case  of  an 
institution  furnishing  education  to  a  veteran 
exclusively  by  correspondence,  a  certificate, 
or  an  endorsement  on  the  veteran's  certifi- 
cate, as  to  the  number  of  lessons  completed 
by  tbe  veteran  and  serviced  by  the  Instltu- 
Uon. 

"(e)  Bducatlonal  assistance  allowances 
shall  be  paid  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
Administrator  is  assured  of  the  veteran's  en- 
rollment In  and  pursuit  of  the  program  of 
education  for  the  period  for  which  such 
allowance  Is  to  be  paid. 

"I  1683.  Computation  of  educational  aaslst- 
ance  allowances 
"(a)  (1)  Xxcept  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b)  or  (c)  (1),  while  pursuing  a  program  of 
education  under  this  chapter  of  half-time 
or  more,  each  eligible  veteran  shall  be  paid 
the  monthly  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance set  forth  In  column  n,  m,  or  IV 
(whichever  la  applicable  as  determined  by  the 
veterans  dependency  status)    opposite  tbe 


applicable   type   of    program    as    shown    in 
column  I: 


'Column  I 


Coin  ran  Column  Column 
II      I     III     1      IV 


Type  of  program 


No  de-  One  de-   Two  or 
[)end-      pend-      more 
ents         ent     depend- 
ents 


Institutional; 

Full-time.   

Thre<^(iuarter  time 
HalMlme 

Cooperative 


$100 
75 
50 
80 


$125  $150 

95  115 

86  75 

100  120 


"(2)  A  'cooperative'  program  means  a 
full-time  program  of  education  which  con- 
sists of  Institutional  courses  and  alternate 
phases  of  training  In  a  business  or  Indus- 
trial establishment  with  the  training  In  the 
business  or  industrial  establishment  being 
strictly  supplemental  to  the  institutional 
portion. 

"(b)  The  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance of  an  Individual  pursuing  a  program  of 
education — 

"(li  while  on  active  duty,  or 
"(2)  on  less  than  a  half-time  basis, 
shall  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  lAi  the 
established  charges  for  tuition  and  fees 
which  the  institution  requires  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced nonveterans  enrolled  in  the 
same  program  to  pay,  or  (B)  $100  per  month 
for  a  full-time  cotirse,  whichever  is  the 
lesser. 

"(c)  (1)  The  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance of  an  eligible  veteran  pursuing  a  pro- 
gram of  education  exclusively  by  corre- 
spondence shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
the  established  charge  which  the  Inetitutlon 
requires  nonveterans  to  pay  for  the  course 
or  courses  pursued  by  the  eligible  veteran. 
Such  allowance  shall  be  paid  quarterly  on  a 
pro  rata  basis  for  the  lessons  completed  by 
the  veteran  and  serviced  by  the  institution, 
as  certified  by  the  institution. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  veteran 
who  is  ptirsuing  any  program  of  education 
exclusively  by  corresfKjndence,  one-fourth  of 
the  elapsed  time  In  following  such  program 
of  education  shall  be  charged  against  the 
veteran's  period  of  entitlement. 
i  1683.  Measurement  of  courses 
"(a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter — 
"(1)  an  Institutional  trade  or  technical 
course  offered  on  a  clock-hour  basis  below 
the  college  level  involving  shop  practice  as 
an  Integral  part  thereof,  shall  be  considered 
a  full-time  course  when  a  minimum  of  thirty 
hours  per  week  of  attendance  is  required  with 
no  more  than  two  and  one-half  hours  of 
rest   periods  per  week  allowed: 

"(2)  an  institutional  course  offered  on  a 
clock-hour  basis  below  the  college  level  In 
which  theoretical  or  classroom  Instruction 
predominates  shall  be  considered  a  full-time 
course  when  a  minimum  of  twenty-five  hours 
per  week  net  of  instruction  (which  may  In- 
clude customary  intervals  not  to  exceed  ten 
minutes  between  hours  of  Instruction)  Is 
required:  and 

"(3)  an  Institutional  undergradute  course 
offered  by  a  college  or  university  on  a  quar- 
ter- or  semester-hour  basis  for  which  credit 
Is  granted  toward  a  standard  college  degree 
shall  be  considered  a  full-time  course  when 
a  minimum  of  fourteen  semester  hours  or 
its  equivalent  is  required. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  define  part- 
time  training  in  the  case  of  the  types  of 
courses  referred  to  In  subsection  (a),  and 
shall  define  full-time  and  part-time  training 
in  the  ewe  of  all  other  types  of  courses 
pursued  under  this  chapter. 
"I  1684.  Overcharges  by  educational  Institu- 
tions 
"(a)  If  the  Administrator  finds  that  an 
educational   institution  has  charged  or  re- 


ceived from  any  eligible  veteran  pursuing  a 
program  of  education  under  this  chapter  any 
amount  for  any  course  In  excess  of  the 
charges  for  tuition  and  fees  which  such  In- 
stitution requires  similarly  clrcimistanced 
nonveteran  students,  who  are  enrolled  In  the 
same  course  to  pay.  he  may  disapprove  such 
educational  institution  for  the  enrollment  of 
any  eligible  veteran  not  already  enrolled 
therein  under  this  chapter  and  any  eligible 
veteran  or  person  not  already  enrolled  therein 
under  chapter  31  or  35  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Any  educational  Institution  which 
has  been  disapproved  vmder  section  1734  of 
this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  be  disapproved 
for  the  enrollment  under  this  chapter  of  any 
eligible  veteran  not  already  enrolled  therein. 
"5  1685.  Approval  of  courses 

"An  eligible  veteran  shall  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  this  chapter  while  enrolled  In  a  course 
of  education  offered  by  an  educational  In- 
stitution only  If  such  course  Is  approved  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subchapter 
I  of  chapter  36  of  this  title. 
"§  1686.  Discontinuance  of  allowances 

"The  Administrator  may  discontinue  the 
educational  assistance  allowance  of  any  eli- 
gible veteran  If  he  finds  that  the  program  of 
education  or  any  course  In  which  the  eligible 
veteran  Is  enrolled  falls  to  meet  any  of  the 
requirements  of  this  chapter  or  chapter  38, 
or  If  he  finds  that  the  educational  Institu- 
tion offering  such  program  or  course  has  vio- 
lated any  provision  of  this  chapter  or  chapter 
36,  or  falls  to  meet  any  of  their  require- 
ments." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Chapter  35  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  section  1761  thereof  to  read 
as  follows: 

"§  1761.  Authority  and  duties  of  Adminis- 
trator 

"(a)  The  Administrator  may  provide  the 
educational  and  vocational  counseling  re- 
quired under  section  1720  of  this  title,  and 
may  provide  or  require  additional  counseling 
if  he  deems  it  to  be  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  Where  any  provision  of  this  chapter 
authorizes  or  requires  any  function,  power, 
or  duty  to  be  exercised  by  a  State,  or  by  any 
officer  or  agency  thereof,  such  function. 
power,  or  duty  shall,  with  respect  to  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines,  be  exercised  by  the 
Administrator.": 

(2)  deleting  in  section  1762.  "(a)"  and 
subsection  (b)  in  its  entirety; 

(3)  deleUng  secUona  1736.  1763,  1764,  1766, 
1766,  1767,  and  1768; 

(4)  deleting  the  following  heading  Im- 
mediately preceding  section  1771,  "Subchap- 
ter VII— State  Approving  Agencies',  and  sub- 
stituting therefor: 

"Chapter  36. — Administration  of  educational 
benefits 
"Subchapter  I — State  Approving  Agencies 

"Sec. 

"1T70.  Scope  of  approval. 

"1771.  Designation. 

"1773.  Approval  of  courses. 

"1773.  Cooperation. 

"1774.  Reimbursement  of  expenses. 

"1775.  Approval  of  accredited  courses. 

"1776.  Approval   of  nonaccredlted  courses. 

"1777.  Notice  of  aj^jroval  of  courses. 

"1778.  Disapproval  of  courses. 

"Subchapter   n— Miscellaneous   Provision* 
"1781.  NondupUcatlon  of  benefits. 
"1783.  Control    by    agencies    of    the   0alt» 

States. 
"1783.  Confilctlng  interests. 
"1784.  Reports  by  InstltuUons. 
"1786.  OverpaymenU  to   eligible  persons  or 

veterans. 
"178B.  Examination  of  records. 
"1787.  Palse  or  misleading  statements. 
"1788.  Advisory  Committee. 
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"1789.  Institutions       listed       by      Attorney 

General. 
"1790.  Use  of  other  Federal  agencies. 
"Subchapter  I — State  Approving  Agencies"; 

(5)  inserting  a  new  section  1770  to  read  as 
follows: 
"f  1770.  Scope  of  approval 

"(a)  A  course  approved  under  and  for  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter  shall  be  deemed  ap- 
proved for  the  purposes  of  chapters  34  and 
35  of  this  title. 

'•(b)  Any  course  approved  under  chapter 
33  of  this  title,  prior  to  February  1.  1»66, 
under  subchapter  VII  of  chapter  35  of  this 
title,  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
chapter,  and  not  disapproved  under  section 
1686.  section  1656  (as  In  effect  prior  to  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1965) ,  or  section  1778  of  this  title, 
shall  be  deemed  approved  for  the  ptirpoees  of 
this  chapter."; 

(6)  striking  out  In  section  1771(a),  "this 
chapter  after  the  date  for  the  expiration  of 
all  education  and  training  provided  in  chap- 
ter 33  of  this  title.  Such  agency  may  be  the 
agency  designated  or  created  In  accordance 
with  section  1641  of  this  title",  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  "chapters  34  and  35  of  this 
tlUe"; 

(7)  striking  out  In  sections  1772,  1773,  and 

1774,  each  time  It  appears,  the  phrase  "this 
chapter"  and  substituting  therefor  "chapters 
34  and  35"; 

(8)  striking  out  In  sections  1772,  1774,  and 

1775,  each  time  It  appears,  the  phrase  "eli- 
gible person"  and  substituting  therefor 
"eligible  person  or  veteran"; 

(9)  striking  out  In  section  1776  "1653  or"; 

(10)  deleting  from  the  analysis  appearing 
at  the  head  of  chapter  35  of  such  title: 
"1726.  Institutions   listed    by    the    Attorney 

General." 
and 
"1763.  Control    by   agencies    of    the    United 

States. 
"1764.  Confilctlng  intereets. 
"1765.  Reports  by  Institutions. 
"1766.  Overpayments  to  eligible   perso)tis. 
"1767.  Examination  of  records. 
"1768.  False  or  misleading  statements. 
"Subchapter  vn — State  Approving  Agencies 
"1771.  Designation. 
"1772.  Approval  of  courses. 
"1773.  Cooperation. 
"1774.  Reimbursement  of  expenses. 
"1775.  Approval  of  accredited  courses. 
"1776.  Approval  of  nonaccredlted  courses. 
"1777.  Notice  of  approval  of  courses. 
"1T78.  Disapproval  of  courses." 

(U)  striking  out  the  term  "eligible  per- 
sons" in  sections  1773(a)  and  1774  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "eligible  persons  or 
veterans". 

(b)  "ntle  38  of  the  UrUted  States  Code  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  Immediately  fol- 
lowing section  1778,  the  following  new  sub- 
chapter : 

"Subchapter   II — Miscellaneous   Provisions 
"5  1781.  NondupUcatlon  of  benefits 

"No  educational  assistance  allowance  or 
special  training  allowance  shaU  be  paid  on 
behalf  of  any  eligible  person  or  veteran  un- 
der chapter  34  or  35  of  this  title  for  any  pe- 
riod during  which  such  person  or  veteran  Is 
eiu-oUed  In  and  pursuing  a  program  of  educa- 
tion or  course  paid  for  by  the  United  States 
under  any  provision  of  law  other  than  such 
chapters,  where  the  payment  of  an  allowance 
would  constitute  a  duplication  of  benefits 
paid  from  the  Federal  Treasury  to  the  eligible 
person  or  veteran  or  to  his  parent  or  guardian 
In  his  behalf. 

"i  1782.  Control  by  agencies  of  the  United 
States 
"No  department,  agency,  or  officer  of  the 
United  States,  in  carrying  out  this  chapter, 
•hall  exercise  any  supervision  or  control, 
whatsoever,  over  any  State  approving 
agency,  or  State  educational  agency,  or  any 
educational  institution.    Nothing  In  this  »e4- 
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tlon  shall  be  deemed  to  prevent  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  officer  of  the  United  States 
from  exercising  any  supervision  or  control 
which  such  department,  agency,  or  officer  Is 
authorized  by  law  to  exercise  over  any  Fed- 
eral educational  Institution  or  to  prevent  the 
f  lu-nlshlng  of  education  under  chapter  34  or 
36  of  this  title  In  any  Institution  over  which 
supervision  or  control  Is  exercised  by  such 
other  department,  agency,  or  officer  under 
authority  of  law. 
"i  1783.  Conflicting  Interests 

"(a)  Every  officer  or  employee  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  who  has,  while  such 
an  officer  or  employee,  owned  any  Interest 
In,  or  received  any  wages,  salary,  dividends, 
profits,  gratuities,  or  services  from,  any  edu- 
cational Institution  operated  for  profit  In 
which  an  eligible  person  or  veteran  was  pur- 
suing a  program  of  education  or  course  under 
chapter  34  or  35  shall  be  immediately  dis- 
missed from  his  office  or  employment. 

"(b)  If  the  Administrator  finds  that  any 
person  who  Is  an  officer  or  employee  of  a 
State  approving  agency  has,  while  he  was 
such  an  officer  or  employee,  owned  any  Inter- 
est In,  or  received  any  wages,  salary,  divi- 
dends, profits,  gratuities,  or  services  from, 
an  educational  Institution  operated  for  profit 
In  which  an  eligible  person  or  veteian  was 
pursuing  a  program  of  education  or  course 
under  chapter  34  or  35  of  this  title,  he  shall 
discontinue  making  payments  under  section 
1774  of  this  title  to  such  State  approving 
agency  unless  such  agency  shall,  without 
delay,  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  terminate  the  employment  of  such  person 
and  such  payments  shall  not  be  resumed 
while  such  person  Is  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  State  approving  agency,  or  State  de- 
partment of  veterans'  affairs  or  State  depart- 
ment of  education. 

"(c)  A  State  approving  agency  shall  not 
approve  any  course  offered  by  an  educational 
institution  operated  for  profit  and,  If  any 
such  course  has  been  approved,  shall  disap- 
prove each  such  course.  If  It  finds  that  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration or  the  State  approving  agency  owns 
an  Interest  In,  or  receives  any  wages,  salary, 
dividends,  profits,  gratuities,  or  services  from, 
such  institution. 

"(d|  The  Administrator  may,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  public  hearings,  waive  In 
writing  the  application  of  this  section  In  the 
case  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Vet- 
erans" Administration  or  of  a  State  approv- 
ing agency.  If  he  finds  that  no  detriment  will 
result  to  the  United  States  or  to  eligible 
persons  or  veterans  by  reason  of  such  Interest 
or  connection  of  such  officer  or  employee. 
"§  1784.  ReporU  by  Institutions 

"Educational    institutions    shall,    without 
delay,   report   to   the   Administrator    In    the 
form  prescribed  by  him,  the  enrollment.  In- 
terruption, and  termination  of  the  education 
of  each  eligible  person  or  veteran   enrolled 
therein  under  chapter  34  or  35. 
"5  1785.  Overpayments  to  eligible  persons  or 
veterans 
"Whenever  the  Administrator  finds  that  an 
overpayment  has  been  made  to   an  eligible 
person  or  veteran  as  the  result  of   (1)    the 
willful  or  negligent  failure  of  an  educational 
institution  to  report,  as  required  by  chapter 
34  or  35  of  this  title  and  applicable  regula- 
tions, to  the  Veterans'  Administration  exces- 
sive absences  from  a  course,  or  discontinu- 
ance   or    Interruption    of    a    course   by   the 
eliglglble    person    or    veteran,    or    (2)    false 
certlflcatlon   by  an  educational   institution, 
the  amount  of  such  overpayment  shall  con- 
stitute a  llablUty  of  such  institution,  and 
may  be  recovered  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
other    debt    due    the    United    States.      Any 
amount  so  coUected  shall  be  reimbursed  If 
the  overpayment  Is  recovered  from  the  eli- 
gible person  or  veteran.     This  section  shall 
not  preclude  the  Imposition  of  any  civil  or 
criminal  liability  under  this  or  any  other  law. 


"5  1786.  Examination  of  records 

"The  records  and  accounts  of  educational 
Institutions  pertaining  to  eligible  persons  or 
veterans  who  received  education  under  chapi- 
ter 34  or  35  of  this  title  shall  be  avaUable  for 
examination  by  duly  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  Government. 
"5  1787.  False  or  mUleadlng  statements 

"Whenever  the  Administrator  finds  that  an 
educational  Institution  has  willfully  sub- 
mitted a  false  or  misleading  claim,  or  that  a 
person  or  veteran,  with  the  complicity  of  an 
educational  institution,  has  submitted  such 
a  claim,  he  shall  make  a  complete  report  of 
the  facts  of  the  case  to  the  appropriate 
State  approving  agency  and,  where  deemed 
advisable,  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  for  appropriate  action. 
"§  1788.     Advisory  committee 

"There  shall  be  an  advisory  committee 
formed  by  the  Administrator  which  shall  be 
composed  of  persons  who  are  eminent  In 
their  respective  fields  of  education,  labor, 
and  management,  and  of  representatives  of 
the  various  types  of  Institutions  and  estab- 
lishments furnishing  vocational  rehabilita- 
Uon  under  chapter  31  of  this  title  or  educa- 
tion to  eligible  persons  or  veterans  enrolled 
under  chapter  34  or  35  of  this  title.  The 
Conmilssloner  of  Education  and  the  Admin- 
istrator, Manpower  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  shall  be  ex  officio  members 
of  the  advisory  committee.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  advise  and  consult  with  the  com- 
mittee from  time  to  time  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  this  chapter  and  cliapters 
31.  34.  and  35  of  this  title,  and  the  conamit- 
tee  may  make  such  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions as  it  deems  desirable  to  the  Adminis- 
trator and  to  the  Congress. 
"§  1789.  InstltuUons  listed  by  Attorney 
General 
"The  Administrator  shall  not  approve  the 
enrollment  of,  or  payment  of  an  additional 
assistance  allowance  to,  any  eligible  veteran 
or  eligible  person  under  chapter  34  or  35  of 
this  title  in  any  course  In  an  educational 
InsUtutlon  while  It  is  Usted  by  the  Attorney 
General  under  section  12  of  Executive  Order 
10450. 
"§  1790.     Use  of  other  Federal  agenciee 

"In  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this 
chapter  or  chapter  34  or  35  of  this  title,  the 
Administrator  may  utilize  the  facilities  and 
services  of  any  other  Federal  department  or 
agency.  Any  such  utilization  shall  be  pur- 
suant to  proper  agreement  with  the  Federal 
department  or  agency  concerned:  and  pay- 
ment to  cover  the  cost  thereof  shall  be  made 
either  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, as  may  be  provided  In  such  agree- 
ment." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Chapter  33  of  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  any  amendment 
or  repeal  made  by  It,  shall  affect  any  right 
or  liability  ( civil  or  criminal)  which  matured 
under  chapter  33  of  Utle  38  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act:  and  all  offenses 
committed,  and  all  penalUes  and  forfeitures 
Incurred,  under  any  provision  of  law  amend- 
ed or  repealed  by  this  Act,  may  be  punished 
or  recovered,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  same 
manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  If  such 
amendments  or  repeals  had  not  been  made. 

(c)  The  analyses  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  and  of  part  HI  thereof,  are  both 
amended  by  (1)  striking  out: 

"33.  Education     of     Korean     Conflict 

Veterans 1601"; 

(2)  inserting  to  lieu  thereof. 

"34.  Veterans'  EducaUonal  Assistance.  1650"; 

and  (31  InserUng  Immediately  after 

"35  War  Orphans' EducaUonal  Assist- 
ance  - 1701" 

the  following : 

"36    Administration     of     Educational 

Benefits - ITTO", 
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(d)  Section  101  of  such  title  38.  United 
BtatM  Ood«.  U  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing Mntenoe  to  paragraph  (30)  thereof: 
"Por  the  purpose  of  section  903  and  chapters 
M  and  36  of  this  title,  such  term  also  In- 
clude* the  Canal  Zone." 

(e)  SMtlon  lOa(a)  (2)  of  such  Utle  38  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "Except  for  the 
piirpocM  of  chapter  33  of  this  title,  de- 
pendency" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Dependency". 

(f)  Section  102(b)  of  such  title  38  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(except  chapters 
18  and  33)",  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof, 
"(except  chapter  19) ". 

(g)  SecUon  111(a)  of  such  title  38  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "33"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "34". 

(b)  Section  211(a)  of  such  title  38  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "775,  784.  1661. 
1761"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "775,  784". 

(1)  Section  903(b)  of  such  title  38  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  last  sentence 
thereof. 

(J)  Section  1701  of  such  title  38  la 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "1013(c)(1)  of 
title  60"  In  subsection  (a)  (3)  (C)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "511(d)  of  title  10"  (2)  by 
striking  out  parag^phs  (8)  and  (9)  In  sub- 
section (a)  thereof  and  redesignating  para- 
graph (10)  of  such  subsection  as  paragraph 
(8)  and  (3)  by  striking  out  "and  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  Induction  period"  In  subsec- 
tloiu  (a)  (1)  and  (d)  thereof. 

(k)  Section  1711(b)  of  such  title  38  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "33"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "34".  and  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "or  under  chapter  33  of  this 
title  as  in  effect  before  February  1.  1965". 

(1)  Section  1731  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(c)  thereof  and  Inserting  Immediately  after 
•ubeectlon  (b)  the  following  new  sub- 
MOtlons: 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may.  pursuant  to 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  deter- 
mine enrollment  In.  pursuit  of.  and  attend- 
ance at.  any  program  of  education  or  course 
by  an  eligible  person  for  any  period  for 
which  an  educational  assistance  allowance  Is 
paid  on  behalf  of  such  eligible  person  under 
this  chapter  for  pursuing  such  programs  of 
course. 

"(d)  No  educational  aaslstance  allowance 
•ball  be  paid  on  behalf  of  an  eligible  person 
enrolled  In  a  course  In  an  educational  Insti- 
tution which  does  not  lead  to  a  standard 
college  degree  for  any  period  until  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  have  received — 

"(1)  from  the  eligible  person  a  certifica- 
tion as  to  his  actual  attendance  during  such 
period:  and 

"(2)  from  the  educational  institution,  a 
certification,  or  an  endorsement  on  the  eligi- 
ble person's  certificate,  that  he  was  enrolled 
In  and  pursuing  a  course  of  education  diu"- 
ing  such  period. 

"(e)  Bduoatlonal  aselstacce  allowances 
•hall  be  paid  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
Administrator  is  assured  of  the  eligible  per- 
•on's  enrollment  In  and  pursuit  of  the  pro- 
gram of  education  for  the  period  for  which 
such  allowance  Is  to  be  paid." 

(m)  Section  1734(a)  of  such  title  38  is 
•mended  by  striking  out  "33"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "34". 

(n)  Section  1736  of  such  title  38  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  ••  foUows:  "An  ell^ble  person 
•hall  receive  the  benefits  of  this  chapter 
while  enrolled  in  a  course  of  education  of- 
fered by  an  educational  Institution  only  if 
each  course  (1)  Is  approved  In  accordance 
with  the  provUloos  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 36  of  this  tiUe,  or  (2)  is  approved  for  the 
enrollment  of  the  particular  individual  under 
the  prorisions  of  section  1737  of  this  title." 

(o)  SecUon  1786  of  such  title  38  la 
amended  by  (1)  striking  out  "(a)",  (2) 
atrtklnf  out  aU  of  subsection  (b)  thereof, 
and    (3)    inserting   after   the   phrase   "this 


chapter",  both  times  it  appears,  the  follow- 
ing:  ",  or  of  chapter  36  of  this  title.". 

(p)  Section  3013  of  such  title  38  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "33"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "34". 

OUARANTKED  HOME  AND  FARM  LOANS 

Sec.  5  (a)  Chapter  37  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately  after  section  1817  the  following 
new  section : 

S  1818.  Veterans    who    serve    after    January 
1955 

"(a)  Each  eligible  veteran,  as  defined  In 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  1652  of  this  title,  shall  be  eligible 
for  the  benefits  of  this  chapter  (except  sec- 
tions 1813  and  1815.  and  business  loans 
under  section  1814.  of  this  title),  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Entitlement  under  subsection  (a), 
(1)  shall  cancel  any  unused  entitlement  un- 
der other  provisions  of  this  chapter  derived 
from  service  during  World  War  II  or  the 
Korean  conflict,  and  (2)  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  by  which  entitlement  from 
service  during  World  War  11  or  the  Korean 
conflict  has  been  used  to  obtain  a  direct, 
guaranteed,  or  Insured  loan — 

"(A)  on  real  property  which  the  veteran 
Owna  at  the  time  of  application;  or 

"(B)  as  to  which  the  Administrator  has 
incurred  actual  liability  or  loss,  unless  in 
the  event  of  loss  or  the  incurrence  and  pay- 
ment of  such  liability  by  the  Administra- 
tor the  resulting  Indebtedness  has  been  paid 
In  full. 

"(c)  (1)  Entitlement  to  the  benefits  of 
this  section  will  expire  as  follows: 

"(A)  Ten  years  from  the  date  of  dis- 
charge or  release  from  the  last  period  of  ic- 
tlve  duty  of  the  veteran,  any  part  of  which 
occurred  after  January  31,  1955,  plus  an  addi- 
tional period  equal  to  one  year  for  each 
three  months  of  active  duty  performed  by 
the  veteran  after  such  date,  execpt  that  en- 
titlement shall  not  continue  In  any  case 
after  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  the 
veterans'  discharge  or  release  from  his  last 
period  of  active  duty,  nor  shall  entitlement 
expire  in  any  case  prior  to  the  date  ten 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act;  or 

"(B)  Twenty  years  from  the  date  of  the 
veteran's  discharge  or  release  for  a  service- 
connected  disability  from  a  period  of  ac- 
tive duty,  any  part  of  which  occtured  after 
January  31.  1953. 

"(C)  Direct  loans  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  m.^de  after  January  31, 
1975.  except  pursuant  to  commitments  is- 
sued by  the  Administrator  on  or  before  that 
date. 

"(2)  If  a  loan  report  or  application  for 
loan  guaranty  Is  received  by  the  Adminis- 
trator before  the  date  of  expiration  of  the 
veteran's  entitlement,  the  loan  may  be  guar- 
anteed under  this  chapter  after  such  date. 

"(d)  A  fee  shall  be  collected  from  each 
veteran  obtaining  a  loan  guaranteed  or 
made  under  this  section,  and  no  loan  shall  be 
guaranteed  or  made  under  this  section  until 
the  fee  paj-able  with  respect  to  such  loan  has 
been  collected  and  remitted  to  the  Adminis- 
trator. The  amount  of  the  fee  shall  be  es- 
tablished from  time  to  time  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, but  shall  in  no  event  exceed  one-half 
of  1  i>er  centum  of  the  total  loan  amount. 
The  amount  of  the  fee  may  be  included  In 
the  loan  to  the  veteran  and  paid  from  the 
proceeds  thereof.  The  Administrator  shall 
deposit  all  fees  collected  hereunder  in  the  re- 
volving fund  eetabllshed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1824  of  this  title. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  a  veteran  deriving  en- 
titlement under  this  section  shall  not  be 
required  to  pay  the  fee  prescribed  by  sub- 
section (d)  and  such  entitlement  shall  In- 
clude eligibility  for  any  of  the  purposes  spec- 
ified In  sections  1813  and  1815.  and  busi- 
ness loans  under  section  1814  of  this  title. 


If  (1)  the  period  of  his  entitlement  to  the 
benefits  of  this  chapter  based  on  service 
during  World  War  II  or  the  Korean  conflict 
has  not  expired  under  section  1803(a)(3), 
and  (2)  he  has  not  used  any  of  his  entitle- 
ments derived  from  such  service." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  37  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  below 

"1817.  Release    from    liability    under    guar- 
anty." 
the  following: 

"1818.  Veterans  who  serve  after  January  81, 
1955." 

(c)  Section  1822(a)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  1813",  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1813,  or  1818". 

(d)  Section  1803(c)  (1)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ", 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary"  and  all 
that  foUows  through  the  end  thereof  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  may 
from  time  to  time  find  the  loan  market  de- 
mands; except  that  such  rate  shall  in  no 
event  exceed  that  in  effect  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  203(b)  (5)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act." 

(e)  Section  1811(d)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$15,000"  each  place 
where  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  In  each  such  place  "$17,500". 

(f)(1)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  37  of 
such  title  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"5  1826.  Withholding  of  payments,  benefits, 
etc. 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  not.  unless 
he  first  obtains  the  consent  in  writing  of  an 
Individual,  set  off  against,  or  otherwise  with- 
hold from,  such  individual  any  benefits  pay- 
able to  such  Individual  under  any  law  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
because  of  liability  allegedly  arising  out  of 
any  loan  made  to,  assumed  by,  or  guaranteed 
or  insured  on  account  of,  such  Individual 
under  this  chapter. 

"(b)  No  officer,  employee,  department,  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  shall  set  off 
against,  or  otherwise  withhold  from,  any 
veteran  or  the  widow  of  any  veteran  any 
payments  (other  than  benefit  payments  un- 
der any  law  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration)  which  such  veteran  or 
widow  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  receive 
because  of  any  liability  to  the  Administra- 
tor allegedly  arising  out  of  any  loan  made  to. 
assumed  by.  or  guaranteed  or  Insured  on  ac- 
count of,  such  veteran  or  widow  under  this 
chapter,  unless  (1)  there  Is  first  received  the 
consent  In  writing  of  such  veteran  or  widow, 
as  the  case  may  be,  or  (2)  such  liability  and 
the  amount  thereof  was  determined  by  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  in  a  proceed- 
ing to  which  such  veteran  or  widow  was  a 
party." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  in  of  such 
chapter  37  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the   following: 

"1826.  Withholding    of    payments,    benefits, 
etc." 

JOB    COUNSELING 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  heading  of  chapter  41  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
deleting: 

"Chapter    41 — Unemployment    benefits    for 

veterans" 
and  Inserting  therefor: 

"Chapter   41 — Job   counseling   and   employ- 
ment placement  service  for  veterans" 
(b)   The  analyses  of  title  38.  United  SUtee 
Code,  and  of  part  III  thereof,  are  amended 
by  deleting: 
"41.  Unemployment       Benefits       for 

Veterans 2001" 

and  Inserting  therefor: 
"41.  Job  Counseling  and  Employment 
Placement    Service    for    Vet- 
eirans 2001". 
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(c)  Sections  2001.  2002.  2003,  and  2004  of 
Utle  38.  United  States  Code,  are  amended 
by  inserting  the  phrase,  "or  of  service  after 
January  31,  1955."  immediately  after  the 
phrase  "veterans  of  any  war",  and  the  phrase 
"veteran  of  any  war"  each  time  such  phrases 
appear  therein. 

WABTIME    PRESUMPTIONS    FOR    VETERANS    SERV- 
ING  AFTER  JANUARY   31,    1955 

Sec  7.  (a)  Subchapter  IV  of  chapter  11  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"1 337.  Wartime    presumptions    for    certain 
veterans 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter  and 
subchapter  V  of  this  chapter  and  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  sections  332  and 
333  of  this  subchapter,  the  provisions  of 
sections  311,  312,  and  313  of  this  chapter 
shall  be  applicable  In  the  case  of  any  veteran 
who  served  in  the  active  military,  naval,  or 
air  service  after  January  31.  1955." 

(b)  The     analysis     of     such     subchapter 

which  appears  in  such  chapter  Is  amended 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"337.  Wartime     presumptions     for     certain 

veterans." 

ME.JICAL    CARE 

Sec  8.  Section  610(a)(1)(B)  and  section 
610(bi(2)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
are  each  amended  by  Inserting  "or  of  service 
after  January  31.    1955."   Immediately   after 

"veteran  of  any  war". 

DECEASED    VETERANS FLAGS 

Sec  9.  Section  901(a)(1)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  of  Mexican  border  service"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof,  "of  Mexican  border 
service,  or  of  service  after  January  31.  1955". 

soldiers'  and  sailors'  civil  relief  act 
Sec.  10.  Subsection  (1|  of  section  300  of 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of 
1940,  as  amended  (50  App.  U.S.C.  530),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$80"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$150". 

veterans'    PRErERE.NCE 

Sec  11.  Section  2  of  the  Veterans'  Prefer- 
ence Act  of  1944.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  851) . 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  clause  i5)  and  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  such  section  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 
"and  (7)  those  ex-service  men  and  women 
who  have  served  on  active  duty  (as  defined 
in  section  101(21)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code)  at  any  time  in  any  branch  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for  a 
period  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
consecutive  days  after  January  31.  1955.  not 
including  service  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 5U(d)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
pursuant  to  an  enlistment  In  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  or  the  Air  National  Guard  or 
as  a  Reserve  for  service  in  the  Army  Reserve, 
Naval  Reserve,  .^ir  Force  Reserve.  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  or  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  and 
who  iiave  been  separated  from  such  Armed 
Forces  under  honorable  conditions." 

effective  dates 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifl- 
cnlly  provided,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
talce  effect  on  the  date  of  its  enactment,  but 
no  educational  as.si.stance  allowance  shall  be 
payable  under  chapter  34  of  title  38.  United 
Stttes  Code,  as  added  by  .section  2  of  this 
Act,  for  any  period  before  June  1,  1966.  nor 
lor  the  month  of  June  1966,  unless  (1)  the 
eligible  veteran  commenced  the  pursuit  of 
the  courfe  of  education  on  or  after  June  1, 
1966,  or  1 2  I  the  pursuit  of  such  course  con- 
tinued through  June  30.  1966. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  1765 fb)  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  as  in  effect  Im- 
mediately before  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
•hall  remain  in  effect  through  May  31,  1966. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Teague]  Is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

CALL    OF   THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  10] 

Andrews,  Flynt  Pepper 

N.  Dak.  Puqua  Pickle 

Arends  Grlffln  Powell 

Asplnall  Hansen,  Idaho  Rogers.  Tex. 

Baldwin  Keogh  Rostenkowskl 

Berry  King,  Calif  Roush 

Blatnik  Kluczynskl  Schlsler 

Cabell  Love  Scott 

Cahlll  McClory  Sweeney 

Cameron  Martin,  Mass  Taylor 

Craley  Martin,  Npbr.  Thomas 

Daddarlo  Matsunaga  Thomson,  Wis. 

Devlne  Michel  Tuck 

Dowdy  MlTik  Vanlk 

Ellsworth  Murray  Vivian 

Farneley  Passman  Willis 

Felghaa  Pelly 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  On  this  roUcall  379  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  >ield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  is  the  result  of  8  years  of  work. 

The  so-called  Korean  bill  was  dis- 
continued by  President  Eisenhower,  a 
Republican.  After  that  Mr.  Elsenhower 
opposed  this  type  of  legislation.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  opposed  this  type  of  leg- 
islation. And  President  Johnson  has  op- 
posed this  type  of  legislation. 

The  first  bill  introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress after  that  bill  was  discontinued, 
was  by  Congressman  Ayres  of  Ohio.  The 
next  bill  that  was  introduced  was  my 
bill. 

We  have  worked  on  this  legislation  for 
the  past  8  years. 

We  have  a  bill  today  that  meets  the 
objections  of  most  people. 

The  Department  of  Defense  objected 
to  this  bill  contending  that  it  encour- 
aged men  to  come  out  of  the  service  and 
not  to  stay  in  the  service. 

This  bill  provides  that  a  man  in  the 
service  can  go  to  school.  This  bill  pro- 
vides a  day  of  education  for  a  day  of 
service.    This  bill  encourages  a  man  to 


enlist  for  either  3  years  or  to  stay  In 
for  4  years. 

I  have  some  assurance  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  accept  this  bill. 

I  have  some  assurance  that  the  De- 
fense Department  Is  satisfied  with  It. 

I  have  some  assurance — I  have  posi- 
tive assurance  that  all  the  veterans' 
groups  are  for  this  bill. 

I  have  about  as  much  assurance  as 
you  can  get  from  the  other  body  that  if 
this  bill  passes  today,  I  move  to  substi- 
tute the  bill,  the  language  of  H.R.  12410. 
for  S.  9,  that  the  other  body  would  take 
this  bill. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  come-to 
the  House  today  with  a  bill  that  every 
Member  can  vote  for  and  be  happy  with. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  which  the  House 
is  considering  today,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
was  reported  unanimously  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  last 
Thursday.  I  believe  we  are  presenting 
the  House  with  a  bill  that  all  Members 
can  take  pride  in  and  support  fully. 

The  measure  Is  closely  patterned  after 
the  Korean  GI  bill  of  rights.  Public  Law 
550  of  the  82d  Congress,  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  sponsor.  In  addition  to  educa- 
tion and  loan  guarantee  provisions,  It 
provides  medical  care  and  other  impor- 
tant benefits  for  veterans  serving  on  and 
after  January  31,  1955. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  consider 
some  of  the  backgroimd  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  concept  of  Federal  assistance  for 
education  and  training  first  came  into 
being  when  President  Roosevelt  was  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  of  drafting  18- 
year-olds.  In  its  final  form,  the  legisla- 
tion went  beyond  education  and  training 
and  Included  home,  farm,  and  business 
loans;  unemployment  compensatioii :  Job 
placement  assistance;  and  mustering-out 
pay.  This  five-part  package  became 
known  as  the  World  War  II  GI  bill,  and 
ultimately  involved  the  expenditure  of  in 
excess  of  $20  billion.  It  was  officially 
designated  the  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1944,  Public  Law 
346,  76th  Congress,  June  22,  1944.  The 
year  before,  the  Congress  had  enacted  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  Public 
Law  16,  76th  Congress.  It  was  the  first 
major  scholarship  imdertaking  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  many  serious 
problems  developed  early  in  the  program. 

Instead  of  continuing  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  World  War  n  act  the  Con- 
gress, after  an  investigation  which  ex- 
tended over  two  Congresses,  adopted  the 
concept  embodied  in  Public  Law  550  of 
the  82d  Congress  of  making  payments 
direct  to  the  veteran  and  letting  him  use 
the  money  paid  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration for  his  tuition,  books,  and  sub- 
sistence. This  program  has  worked  ex- 
tremely well  and  very  few  abuses  have 
been  noted.  This  situation  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  Public  Law  346  of  the  76th 
Congress. 

In  1956.  the  war  orphans'  scholarship 
program  was  created — Public  Law  634, 
8th  Congress.  This  program  was  pat- 
terned directly  upon  the  Korean  educa- 
tion and  training  program,  In  that  all  of 
the  major  administrative  provisions  of 
the  two  programs  were  Incorporated  to 
Insure  that  a  school  training  a  vetei-an 
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and  ft  war  orphan  would  not  be  con- 
fronted with  two  programa  with  varying 
procedures  and  regulations.  In  1964,  the 
war  orphana'  program  wa«  expanded  by 
adding  the  children  of  lOO-percent-dls- 
abled  veterans  to  those  eligible  for  this 
benefit— Public  Law  88-361. 

The  Korean  conflict  was  terminated 
by  Presidential  proclamation  on  January 
31.  1955.  Public  Law  7,  84th  Congress 
was  enacted,  which  permitted  veterans 
with  as  little  as  1  day  of  service  prior  to 
February  1.  1955,  to  accrue  entitlement 
under  the  Korean  program  for  the  period 
of  their  service,  up  until  the  time  of  first 
discharge.  Since  most  enlistments  were 
for  a  3-year  period,  this  meant  that  en- 
titlement could  be  accrued  considerably 
past  the  January  31,  1955,  termination 
date. 

The  structure  of  veterans'  laws  which 
have  developed  over  the  past  20  years 
has  been  based  on  the  concept  of  war- 
time and  peacetime  service.  War  vet- 
erans have  been  given  substantially  more 
benefits  than  peacetime  veterans.  This 
system  worked  very  well  through  World 
War  n.  It  was  after  World  War  n. 
when  we  entered  the  so-called  cold  war, 
that  problems  arose.  It  has  been  during 
this  period  that  we  have  continued  com- 
pulsory military  service  for  an  extended 
period  of  time  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history.  Prior  to  World  War  n,  we  had 
very  few  servicemen  stationed  outside  the 
United  States.  Today  our  servicemen 
are  scattered  throughout  the  world,  and 
in  many  Instances  are  serving  imder 
combat  or  near-combat  conditions. 
During  the  period  of  time  which  is  cov- 
ered by  this  bill,  our  Nation  has  gone 
through  a  series  of  crises  associated  with 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic.  Taiwan- 
Matsu.  Lebanon.  Berlin,  Laos,  and  Viet- 
nam. The  perpetual  cold  war  condition. 
with  its  crises,  compulsory  military  serv- 
ice, and  expanded  overseas  commit- 
ments, makes  this  bill  necessary  If  our 
servicemen,  during  this  tense  period  of 
history,  are  to  receive  equitable  treat- 
ment. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  this  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  program  which  completely  sub- 
sidizes the  cost  of  a  veteran's  education 
or  training  program,  as  well  as  his  living 
costs.  This  legislation  is  designed  as  an 
aid  program  and  it  Is  expected  that  in 
many  cases  the  veteran  will  be  required 
to  make  a  contribution  to  the  cost  of  his 
own  education  and  training  progreon.  It 
Is  believed  that  the  veteran  will  maintain 
a  greater  Interest  In  the  use  made  of  the 
funds  provided  by  this  bill.  If  he  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  contribution  from  his 
own  resources. 

Moreover.  It  is  emphasized  that  the 
purpose  of  the  committee  is  not  to  equal- 
ise educational  opportiuiltles  for  the  vet- 
eran population,  but  rather  to  provide 
assistance  which  would  help  a  veteran  to 
follow  the  educational  plan  that  he  might 
have  adopted  had  he  never  entered  the 
Armed  Forces. 

This  legislation,  furthermore,  insures 
that  the  Nation  shall  be  able  to  utilize  the 
highest  skills  and  abilities  of  the  vet- 
erans who  benefit  from  it.  This  is 
especially  important  since  at  this  time 


the  number  of  young  men  available  to 
fill  the  essential  technical  and  profes- 
sional posts  is  the  lowest  in  ratio  to  our 
total  population  which  we  have  had  or 
will  have  for  a  decade  to  come.  It  is 
doubly  essential  that  we  make  fullest 
use  of  the  skills  of  the  young  men  who 
are  available. 

I  would  like  to  direct  attention  to  the 
l£mguage  on  page  11  of  the  reported  bill, 
which  provides  that  the  Administrator 
shall  not  approve  the  enrollment  of  a 
person  eligible  under  the  new  act  in  "any 
course  which  Is  to  be  pursued  as  part  of 
ills  regular  secondary  school  education." 
Concern  has  been  expressed  that  this 
language  would  bar  a  veteran  from  en- 
rolling in,  and  pursuing,  specialized  or 
accelerated  courses  for  adults  which  lead 
to  a  high  school  diploma,  or  Its 
equivalent. 

It  does  not  bar  the  pursuit  of  those 
courses  which  would  permit  those  who 
dropped  out  of  high  school  prior  to  serv- 
ice from  making  up  this  deficiency  in 
courses  designed  for  adults,  and,  thus, 
permit  them  to  qualify  for  college,  if  they 
so  de.slre,  or  otherwise  enhance  their  edu- 
cational or  vocational  ambitions. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
has  advised  that  he  concurs  in  this 
statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague  and  for 
many  years  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Veterans'  Committee  was  the 
first  member  of  the  committee  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  providing  education  and 
training  for  veterans  discharged  after 
January  31,  1955.  the  end  of  the  Korean 
conflict.  Congressman  Ayres  introduced 
his  bill  in  the  84th  Congress  and  has 
labored  for  its  enactment  since  that  time. 
He  has  made  a  great  contribution  and  I 
express  my  appreciation  to  him.  His 
efforts  have  been  recognized  in  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal.  A  copy  of  their  edito- 
rial comment  is  inserted: 

New  Help  tor  OI's 

From  President  Johnson  In  the  White 
House  to  the  youngest  soldier  Just  Inducted 
Into  the  armed  senlces  there  Is  general 
agreement  that  a  new  GI  bill  of  rights  should 
be  enacted 

This  would  extend  to  today's  servicemen 
and  possibly  to  all  who  have  served  since 
1955  part  or  all  of  the  special  readjustment 
benefits  given  to  those  who  served  In  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict 

The  only  disagreement  In  Congress  cen- 
ters around  Just  how  generous  the  Govern- 
ment should  be 

In  ascending  order  of  generosity,  there 
are  these  four  propositions: 

1  The  administration  bill,  to  give  educa- 
tional aid  to  those  who  have  served  In  "hot 
spots"  such  as  Vietnam  since  October  1.  1963, 
with  less  help  for  those  with  2  years  or  more 
service  not  In  combat  areas.  This  Is  esti- 
mated to  cost  $150  million  a  year 

2  The  bill  approved  Thursday  by  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  giving 
educational  and  vocational  education  bene- 
flta  to  all  veterans  of  180  days'  service  or 
more  who  have  served  since  1955  when  the 
Korean  war  OI  benefits  expired.  ThlB  Is 
estimated  to  co«t  $327  million  a  year  at  the 
start. 

3.  A  slightly  more  generous  bill  p>as8ed  last 
year  in  the  Senate  and  estimated  to  have  a 
starting  cost  of  (360  million  annually. 

4.  A  Republlcan-iixinaored  bill  which 
would  b«  still  nK>re  generous  and  would  cost 
kt  le«at  M25  million  a  year  at  the  start. 


Significantly,  Akron's  Repreaentatlve  Wn,- 
UAif  H.  Atkes,  a  Republican  who  Is  a  long- 
time member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, goes  along  with  the  committee  ma- 
jority. 

He  polnt«  to  the  Inconsistency  of  most  of 
his  fellow  Republicans,  who  had  been  ada- 
mantly against  any  new  GI  bill  benefits  from 
1955  to  1964  and  who  now  want  to  out- 
promlse  the  administration,  the  Senate,  and 
the  House  committee  members  moet  familiar 
with  the  problem. 

Our  own  view  Is  that  something  of  the 
proportions  of  the  Senate  bill  or  the  House 
conunlttee  bill  should  be  ample. 

While  It  might  not  be  necessary  to  make 
It  retroactive  to  1955.  It  would  be  extremely 
hard  to  fix  an  Intermediate  date  which  would 
be  equitable.  We  would  hope  that  benefit* 
would  not  be  handed  out  as  cash  to  those 
already  discharged  from  service  but  would 
be  confined  strictly  to  underwriting  appro- 
priate educational  and  vocational  study 
which  they  may  wish  to  undertake  for  a 
limited  number  of  years  In  the  future. 

The  GI  benefits  given  after  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  war  proved  to  be  valuable 
not  only  to  the  beneficiaries  but  to  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  because  the  earning  power 
of  these  men  wm  Increased  so  much. 

The  same  should  be  true  If  reasonable 
benefits  are  given  to  those  who  have  served 
since  1955  and  are  serving  today.  This  1^ 
one  of  the  least  exp)enslve  and  most  reward- 
ing Items  in  the  long  list  of  war  and  defeiue 
costs. 

This  measure,  I  am  glad  to  say,  meets 
with  the  full  support  of  the  veterans 
organizations,  and  I  will  offer  In  the 
Record  supporting  data  for  this  state- 
ment. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  basic  provisions 
provided  in  this  bill: 

A  program  of  educational  assistance 
on  the  basis  of  a  month  of  training  for 
each  month  of  service,  not  to  exceed  36 
calendar  months,  is  provided.  The  as- 
sistance rates  for  full-time  training  are 
$100  for  a  single  veteran.  $125  for  a  vet- 
eran with  one  dependent,  and  $150  for  a 
veteran  with  more  than  one  dependent. 
There  are  proportionate  rates  for  less 
than  full-time  training.  Education  is 
generally  limited  to  institutions  above 
and  below  college  level,  and  must  be  com- 
pleted within  8  years  from  the  date  of 
discharge.  Individuals  in  the  service 
whose  duty  assignments  permit  may  avail 
themselves  of  educational  assistance 
while  on  active  duty,  but  in  such  in- 
stances the  Government  will  pay  only 
the  cost  of  tuition  fees  and  not  the  full 
education  assistance  allowance.  The 
educational  provisions  are  effective  June 
1,1966. 

Loan  guarantee  provisions  provide  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  may  guar- 
antee as  much  as  $7,500  of  a  loan  made 
by  a  private  lender  for  a  veteran's  home. 
Direct  loans  are  authorized  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  where  private  fi- 
nancing is  not  available,  and  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  such  a  loan  is  Increased 
by  this  legislation  from  $15,000  to  $17,- 
500.  The  maximum  interest  rate  pay- 
able on  any  loan  imder  chapter  37  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  would  be  fixed 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
from  time  to  time,  with  the  maximum 
which  could  be  fixed  by  him  being  that 
established  under  the  comparable  home 
loan  insurance  program  administered  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration.  A 
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fund  is  established  for  the  Administra- 
tor to  offset  losses  by  requiring  the  veter- 
an to  pay  0.5  percent  of  his  loan  at  clos- 
ing. 

The  bill  also  provides  non-service-con- 
nected medical  care  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  system  for  these 
veterans.  It  further  extends  to  this  same 
group  presumptive  service  cormectlon  for 
chronic  and  tropical  diseases  first  mani- 
fested within  specified  periods  following 
discharge,    a    provision    now    generally 


limited  to  veterans  who  served  during 
time  of  war. 

The  Veteraiis'  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  a  fla.g  to  drape  the 
casket  of  a  veteran  of  this  service  at  the 
time  of  his  funeral. 

Job  counseling  and  job  placement  un- 
der the  Department  of  Labor  is  author- 
ized and  on  the  same  basis  as  that  given 
to  veterans  of  prior  confiicts. 

Preference  in  Federal  employment  is 
provided. 


Under  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil 
Relief  Act  Individuals  who  are  renting: 
homes  are  protected  from  eviction,  ex- 
cept under  leave  of  a  court.  Where  the 
monthly  rental  does  not  exceed  $80,  the 
bill  increases  this  figure  to  $150  since  the 
cost  of  living  in  1940  was  48.4  when  the 
$80  figure  was  set,  and  is  now  111. 

A  comparison  of  Public  Law  550.  the 
bill  which  we  are  considering  today,  and 
the  bill,  S.  9.  is  set  forth  below: 


Comparison  of  Public  Law  82-550  {Korean  conflict  01  bill  of  rights)  with  H.R.  IS-^JO  and  S.  9 
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service;  maximum 

160 

li.<ted  were  contained  in 

36  months. 

thLslaw). 

H.R.  12410,  Mr.  Teague, 

Feb.  1,  1955 

Month  for  month; 

1       lUO 

1 

Jail.  31,  1966. 

(permanent 

maximum  36 

125 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No             '\es 

No 

Yes 

No' 

Yes. 

program). 

months. 

I      150 
1      IIU 

1 
i 

6.9 

Feb.  1,  1955,  to 

As  Public  Law  550 

\       135 

lv..s 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No. 

July  1,  1967. 

1       l^[l     " 

I  Flag  only. 

The  approximate  cost  for  the  first  year 
Is  estimated  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration at  $358  million. 

Hearings  were  held  on  this  general  sub- 
ject in  the  first  session  on  the  dates  of 
August  31,  September  1.2.  7,  and  15, 1965. 
Members  who  introduced  legislation  of 
this  type  in  the  2d  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
file  a  statement  on  their  proposals,  and 
these  statements  are  in  the  process  of 
being  printed  as  a  supplement  to  the 
original  hearings. 

FsEBUAKT  7.  1S66. 
HoQ.  Olin  E.  Tkague, 
C/iairma  71, 

Hmue  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  would  like  to  express  my  support  for 
HJl.  12410.  This  much-needed  legislation 
wUl  provide  education  and  training,  housing, 
medical  and  other  benefits  for  veterans  being 
illMharged  after  January  31,  1955.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  support  you  In  achieving  passage 
of  this  legislation. 

Galb  Schislir, 
Member  of  Congress,  19th  District.  Illinois. 


Vetesans  of  Poreion  Wars  or  tux 
UNn-ED  Statks, 
^^  February  4,  1966. 

W£m«  of  Representatives. 
Vuhington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman:  This  Is  In  refer- 
'^^  H.R.  12410.  the  cold  war  GI  bill. 
»mch  Is  scheduled  for  your  consideration 
wa  vote  on  Monday.  February  7. 

Hn^!.  ^*'*''*'>«  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
uwted  States  favors  the  extension  of  war- 
nme  veterans  rights  and  benefits  to  all  who 
Mve  served  honorably  in  the  Armed  Forces 
w  «ie  United  States  since  January  31.  1955, 
"w  official  end  of  the  Korean  confUct. 

HJl  12410  la  more  than  a  GI  bill.  Besides 
wucatlonal  training  and  home  loan  awUt- 
•;°».  the  bill  proposes  entitlement  to  VA 
°«Pltal  care,  job  counseling  assistance,  vet- 
"^  preference  in  Federal  employment. 
^vume  presumptions  for  service-connected 


disability  for  chronic  and  tropical  diseases, 
and  other  provisions. 

Accordingly,  H.R.  12410  represente  a  giant 
step  In  the  direction  of  carrying  out  our  na- 
tional resolution  to  elevate  cold  war  service 
In  the  Armed  Forces  to  wartime  status  so 
far  as  veterans  programs  are  concerned. 

Your  support  and   vote   in   favor  of  HJl. 
12410,  therefore,  will  be  deeply  appreciated 
by  the  1,300,000  members  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely, 

Andy  Borg, 
Commander  in  Chief. 

Washington,  D.C, 

January  27,  1966. 
Congressman  Olin  Teague, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Reports  Indicate  that  majority  of  disabili- 
ties to  our  servicemen  In  Vietnam  are  catised 
by  tropical  diseases  and  chronic  conditions. 
Disabled  American  Veterans  believe  It  im- 
perative that  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
be  entitled  to  the  presumption  of  service 
connection  for  tropical  diseases  and  chronic 
diseases  on  the  same  basis  as  the  veterans  of 
World  War  n  and  Korean  conflict.  Respect- 
fiUly  urge  the  Veterans*  Affairs  Committee 
consider  this  matter  at  their  next  executive 
session. 

Charles  L.  Hjjbtr, 
National  Director  of  Legislation,  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

WASHUfGTON,  D.C, 

February  7, 1966. 
Congressman  Olin  Teagitx, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Disabled  American  Veterans  express  deep 
appreciation  to  you  and  the  members  of  your 
committee  for  favorably  reporting  H.R.  12410. 
The  bill  not  only  provides  a  necessary  pro- 
gram   of    educational    assistance    to    post- 
Korean  veterans  but  also  extends  valuable 
benefits   to   the  service-connected   disabled. 
DAV  fully  endorses  the  blU.     We  urge  your 
continued  efforts  to  secure  its  passage. 
Charlxs  L.  HtTsm, 
National   Director   of   Legislation,    Dis- 
abled  American  Veterans. 


Washington,  D.C,  February  5,  1966. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague, 

Chairman,  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, the  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C: 
AMVETS  strongly  urge  the  early  passage 
of  HJl.   12410  which   embraces  substantive 
veterans    benefits   programs.     We   feel    that 
the  Intent  of  this  bill  will  Justify  the  man- 
dates of  our  organization  and  we  urge  the 
continued    support    of    you    and    your    col- 
leagues to  accomplish  this  end. 

Ralph  E.  Hall. 
AMVETS  National  Commander. 

Washimoton,  D.C. 

February  4, 1969. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague, 

Chairman,   House    Committee   on   Veteran^ 
Affairs,    House    Office    Building.    Wash- 
ington, D.C: 
We  understand  that  HJl.   12410  reported 
by   the    House   Veterans'   AflTalrs   Committee 
will  be  taken  up  in  the  House  on  Monday, 
February  7.     While  this  bill  does  not  com- 
pletely satisfy  the   American   Legion's   pro- 
posaU   as   set   forth   In   H.R.    12186   It   does, 
among  other  things,  provide  immediate  bene- 
fits   to    the   servicemen    now    returning    to 
civilian  life. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  committee  for  Its 
efforts  and  hope  that  the  House  will  act 
promptly  so  that  a  readjustment  program 
for  our  veterans  can  be  enacted  without 
delay. 

L.  Eloon  James, 
National     Commander,     The     American 
Legion. 

Sacxaicento,  Calif., 

January  4, 1966. 
Congressman  Olin  E.  Teaotje, 
Chairman,   Committee  on   Veterans'  Affairs, 
V.S   House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C: 
You  and  committee  to  be  cocnznended  for 
favorable  action  on  H.R.  12410.     Urge  speed 
In  enactment  in  House  and  necessary  coordi- 
nation with  Senate  bill  9.    Any  deficiencies 
can  be  corrected  by  amendments  at  this  or 
later  sessions  of  Congress. 

H.  E.  BtTif  Mxu, 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Readiustment  Educa- 
tion. 
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Fiscal  year 


1951 


1952 


1953 


Total,  Department  o!  Defense. 

Inductions 

Ut  enltitments -- 

Immediate  reenllstrnents.. 

Other  re*nllstments.  

Be«erves  to  active  duty  '.. 


2,100,688    1,207,446    1,113,431 


5«fi,7»57 
630.488 

203,  oeo 

71,307 

608,  976 


379,485 
509.517 
1M2,3»9 
34,505  ! 
101,  MO 


563,930 

342,871   , 

110, M7 

42,111   i 

53,872 


Anny.- 


Inductlona    

1st  •nllstments 

Immediate  reenllstrnents.. 

Other  reenllstrnents  • 

Reserves  to  active  duty... 


1,  (SW.  050  ,     498.881  !  735.  154 

I     29.';.  795  :  563,930 

79  944  I  79  72.*) 

I       89!97i)  i  60'.''91 

9,433  18.387 

23,733  i  12.  .'i21 


I9M 

!9J5 

797.496 

932.  «h 

2t;'.,U39 

3-29,  120 

9«, 75« 

M.  •'..> 

52,  y2'i 

215.  l^^ 
44ii.  ri 
177.214 

:iy,  -'il 

456. 452 

452.  4.')  1 

19.56 


1957 


1958 


19SB 


I960 


1961 


1962 


19<'.3 


1964 


19«J 


vMl,471  :S15,835    f582.299    649,092  !591,244  1667,255  !981,069  1 665,  5 '23  |756,52S  I  701. 


136. 752 
i7!.420 
2(0.  :il2 

■:,  4"2 

7  I ,  '  :  .i 


i79. rt4« 

vr:.  -:h 
i'.«i.:47 

Vl.  4>9 

(7.1,  .iy7 


126,  .5,56 

271,004 

173.  195 

,=..5.717 

5".,  :<•: 


<111,249 

'309,061 

152.947 

44,75.5 

31,080 


i  90,344  1  60,293  1157,654 

'324,119  1359,524  i,"t«4,776 

!  123, 001    190,468  1240,312 

28,945  i  30,  ,503  I   25,998 

I  24,835  I  26,469  '172,329 


74,438 

327,  «<« 


150,723 
345, 143 


102,359  1206,892 
25,846  22,  lti3 
45,  Isti  I  31,607 


31^.™ 

22ti.  117 

2ll.  "To 

34.029 


3i:..  478    300,  993  ,259.  701  i-W.  098    499,  315    270.  298    3fil.  441)      i^jm 


265.039  -'IV  l•^^ 

93.  My  ii.<.  "^ 

5ii,  (17')  ::.<i: 

2.'i.  :w  .'.I'^'j^ 

1'.,  -"J.i 


126.  495 
78.  269 

W,  077 

21,4ft.- 

42 


111.170  I  90.266  I  f)0.216  157.517 

113.098    102.114  ,116.129  127.063 

5;<  HK7      50.  6IM      72.  092  ;  8.8.  929 

17  14fi  1   13.135  I   Ifi.  2.30  !   14.933 

,-.  tWJ  ,     3.  .582  i     2.431  '110.873 


j   74.387  il.W.  r«i 

111.746  ,  lit;,  2(12 

68.  Om  82.074 

14,523  i   11,360 

978  i     1.  125 


1  in.  497 
1"1.901 
7'..  2J4 


Nayy. 


Air  Force . 


Inductions 

1st  enlistments  

Imme<liate  reenllstrnents 

Other  reenllstrnents 

Reserves  to  active  duty. 

Marina  Corps 


Inductions 

Lst  willstments 

Immediate  reenlistmerils 

Other  reeiili.stment.s 

Reserves  to  active  duty. 


Inductions 

1st  enlliitnieiits 

Immediate  reenil.-itments 

Other  rMDltstments 

Reserves  to  active  duty 

"  Includes  National  Guard.     Includes  involuntary  calb  to  active  duty 

•  Includes  enlistments  category  undetermined.  ,       , 

•  R«pr«senU  "No  prior  service"  enlistmenU.    Number  enlistees  with  prior  servu* 


In  other  branches  only  not  known  and  Included  opposite  "Other  reculistmeuis"  lot 
ti.scal  vcars  1951-.54. 


SUMMARY  OF  ENLISTEn  I'ERSONNEL  I'ROCUREMENT  JULY  1964  TO  DATE 


I 


July  to 
December 

19>>4 


January  to 
June 
1965 


Total,  Department  of  Defense. 


Inductions. 

1st  enlistments 

Immediate  reenllstrnents. 

Other  rwDllstm  en  ts 

Reserves  to  active  duty  >. 


August 
1965 


SeptPiTibcr 
19(>5 


Estimate 
Octot)ci 

VMJb 


350.334 


3.^.1,351 


82,  739 


85,800 


99.348 


Army. 


Inductioos 

1st  enlistments 

Immediate  r»enlistments. 

Other  reenllstrnents 

lUsM-ves  to  active  duty. . 


Navy. 


Inductions - . 

lit  enUstmsnta — 

IniiMdiste  reoilistmenta.. 

OtiMT  re«nUstments 

BtMTTos  to  active  duty . . . 


Marine  Corps. 


Inductions' 

1st  enll.stinents .   ... 

Imme<liate  reenllstments.. 

Other  reenllstrnents 

Reserves  lo  active  duty. .. 


Air  Force. 


38. 362 

llJ6,3.^9 

119.  .V.9 

111,  .5<11 

15,  .523 

141,143 


tj4,193 

151.><20 

106,558 

10,274 

18,506 


18,  Sfil 

36,  803 

20,  681 

1,470 

4,924 


152,947 


37,802 


17,863 

45,957 

16,888 

1,642 

3,450 


24,774 

50, 245 

17,821 

1,543 

4,965 


36,421 


44,357 


.3s,  3.36 
14.  29<S 
41.4>2 

6.  245 
7M 


64,161 
47,605  1 
34,742 

6,082  I 
357 


18,852 

17,  8,58 

9,329 

11,836 

8,902 

5,828 

657 

806 

62 

93 

24,769 

12.557 

6,109 

585 

337 


f'l 
(') 

(': 

I'') 


36,787 


83,023  i 


20,358 


20,524 


24,291 


50,  699 

18,  8;j9 

3,313 

13,936 


43,602 
18,847 
3,016  j 
17,558 


12,062 

3,1.50 

535 

4,611 


14,  .30-2 

2,5.36 

S74 

3,112 


.552 
497 
514 

728 


24.487 

It;.  208 

2.790 

411 

2.496 


24,180 


21,774 


5,621 


6,072 


,  7'i5 


26 

17.910 

6,  142 

455 

647 


32 

16,4a) 

4,378 
424 
640 


9 

4,  62-3 

790 

83 

110 


98,224 


93,607 


18,95.8 


Induetloaii 

1st  MtHttments 

Immediate  reenllstrnents.. 

Other  reenllstrnents 

RtMrrca  to  active  duty 


13.  iM 

156 


44.213 

48.  591 

762 

51 


10,783 

7,8,39 

195 

141 


5 

5,055 

660 

110 

242 


2-2,783 


3 

,988 
770 
110 
894 


22,935 


14,764 

7,864 

152 

3 


15 


2 
148 
445 
334 

6 


7.174 


4,:ii 
«3t 

130 
2,1W 


'12,481 

7,318 


I  Btdudaa  National  Quard. 
•  Not  •raUabl«. 


>  Former  memtiers  .'  Reserve  components  who  failed  to  meet  prescribed  t'^'™* 
obllgtiUons  and  were  Inducted  into  their  parent  services  fbr  2->-ear  active  duty  vki^ 
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Program 

Description 

Ehgihle 

Form  and  amount 

Limitations 

Termina- 

! 

1 

tion  date 

Title  11  NDEA  loans  (fiscal 

Federal  matching  (90-10) 

students  in  Institutions  of 

1  Undergraduates:  Loans  up  to  $1,000 

Need  including  fam;!y  re- 

Fiscal vear 

year  195U). 

grants  to  educational  in- 

higher  education  (In. 

a  year  and  not  to  exceed  j.'i.flOo. 

sources. 

1908. 

slltutions. 

eludes  junior  colleges); 
(loans  available  to  400,000 
students  in  lisoal  year 
1966). 

Gra.iuate    students:  Loans    up    to 
$2,500  a  year  Jind  not  to  excoed 
$7„500  (up  to  50  percent  of  loan  for- 
given for  teachers;  up  to  luo  per- 
cent   forgiven    (or    teachers    who 
serve  in  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  in  low-iucomc  areas  (or  up 
to  7  vear.si 

Collcpe  work-study  (fiscal 

Federal  matching  (90-10) 

Students  In  educational  in- 

Comjiensation for  no  more  than  15 

All  students  but  preference 

Do. 

yeur  19C5;. 

grant  to  educational  in- 

stitutions tinclu.les  junior 

hours  of  work  a  week  at  the  school 

to  those  from  low-income 

stitutions  (fiscal  year 

colleges,  nursing  schools, 

or  related  institution  (aver,ige  :i.5O0 

families. 

lii68:  7,V25  percent). 

and  vocational  schools). 

a  year). 

National  Vocational  Student 

Federal  Government  pays 

Students  accepted  bv  or  en- 

Lo.iiis of  no  more  than  SI  .000  a  ve:ir; 

Students  receive  interest 

Do. 

Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965. 

jKirtion  of  interest  on 

rolled  in  accredited  voca- 

unpaid   principal   not    tu   exceed 

subsidy  only  if  ;idju.-ted 

loans  made  by: 

tional  schools. 

$2,il0(,). 

family  income  less  than 

1.  State  or  nonprofit  pri- 

$15,000 a  vejir. 

vate  organization. 

2.  Federal  Uovernment 

itself. 

UlRlicr  Education  Act  of  1965: 

A.  Eiiucational  opiiorlunity 

Federal  grants  (100  percent) 

Undergraduates  accepted 

Grants  of  $2<»  to  i8i>i  a  year,     $1,000 

1.  S;ui.>-lai  torv  progress. 

Do. 

grants. 

to  institutions  of  higher 

by  or  cnruiled  in  institu- 

after  1st  year  il  in  upi'cr  half  of 

2.  Full-time  student. 

education. 

tious  of  higher  education. 

class.     (140,0tK)  grants  a  year.) 

3.  Loaiis  for  no  more  than 

•See  item  5,  limitations 

4  acaoi'inic  vear^ 

column. 

4.  Financiai  need— other- 
wise not  lie  able  to 
attend  school. 
•6.  }t  of  financiai  aid  must 
come  from  other 
sources. 

B.  I.ow.ioteresl  insurud 

Fe<ieral  (Joverninent  pavs 

Students  iii  institutions  of 

I  iidergra-luates:  Loans  of  not  more 

Students  receive  biterest 

Do. 

loans. 

portion  of  interest  on 

higher  education. 

tl:aa  $1,(A»0  a  year;  not  to  exceed 

subsidy  only  if  ad.iu.-ted 

loans  made  by: 

S5,000. 

family  iiuomo  less  t.Oau 

1.  Statu  or  nonprofit 

Graduate   students:  Loans   of   not 

$15,(XX)  a  vear. 

private  organization. 

more  liian  $l,.50'j  a  year;   not  to 

2.  Federal  Government 
itsidl. 

exceed  $7,500. 

Uriiiluulc  fellowships: 

A.  TitlcIVof.\DEA(a.sc.il 

Ee.ler  il  fellousliips  to  ed- 

Graduate students  iprefer- 

6,000   fellowships   :iyail;.).le   during 
liscal  year  190(1;  7.,''U(i  durnig  li-ca! 

O!-:  .\'iviscirv  lio.ird  decides 

Do. 

year  1966). 

ucational  iiistimiion.s  for 

alily  those  going  into 

If  gruduaie  progr,.ii;  at 

individuals  plus  $2,500 

teaching). 

year  19ti7;  7,500  In  li.^cal  \  ear  19o8. 

iiL-iiiiiti.in  1...  tiigi  ile  for 

for  tn?iitution. 

?"ellowships: 

1st  ve:.r:  J2.000. 
2.1  yp.ir:  $2,200. 

3d  ye:ir:  $2,400— plus  $400  3  year 
for  dependents  each  year. 

U'.\ir.\  >!,:!>  iiroprau:  and 
\i"\:  '..'■■•:. y  (elluwsl.ips  lo 
f:\e  ;i.  mytitullon. 

Vj.  Pt.  CoftltlcV  of  Higher 

Federal  fellowships  to 

Persons  engaged  in  or 

4,500  fellowships  in  fiscal  vear  1966: 

1.  Mu.'t  hcfull-tlmestudent. 

Do. 

Kuucation  Act  of  19t;5. 

mdiviuuals. 

prep.irmg  to  undcrl:iKe 

lO.fKW  in   fksctd   year   1967;   10,000 

2.  Cannot  l.e  working  (ex- 

careers in  elementary  and 

in  fl.^c:d  year  196»;  al..^o  stipends 

cept  for  approved  part- 

secondary  education. 

inclu.img  allowances  for  sufsisl- 
once  and  dependents. 

time  research  or  teach- 
ing). 

MunjKjwer  Development  and 

'Ir.ining  Act  of  1%2: 

1.  iiistitutiouol       

Federal  grants  to  States 

Unemployed  or  under- 
employed. 

Youtli    (under  21)    allowances:  $20 
per    wecK.     He, id    of    bouseliold 

Flscslyeu' 
190B. 

lUsniUy  a.iulls):.lependson  State 

uneinplo\mcnt  insurance. 

2.  On-the-job  training 

Federal  grants  to  finns 

do 

Cost  of  training  for  20  weeks  (firm 
pays  salary). 

Do. 

Healtli  Professions  Educa- 

tional Assist;mcc  Act  of 

la-uj: 

k.  Student  loans  (pt,  C) 

Federal  matching  (90-10)  to 
schools. 

Medic;il,  dental,  osteopathy, 
■pharmacy,  podiatry,  or 

Loans  up  to  $2,500  a  year  fup  to  .50 
I)ercent  inav  be  forciven  (or  serv- 

Do 

optometry  students. 

ice  in  an  aroa  which  has  a  shorlsige 
of   doctors,    06t«opalhs,    optome- 
trists, or  dentists). 

B.  Scholarships  (pt.  F  of 

Federal  grant  to  school  for 

do 

Cp  to  $2,500  a  year-. 

1.  Scholarships  given  to  no 
more  than  ]\o  of  stu- 

Do. 

I'.K'O  amendments). 

percentage  of  scholarship. 

—  . '     m 

dent's  class. 

m 

2.  Students  must  be  from 

iow-income  family. 

.N'urses  Training  Act  of  1964.... 

Federal  matching  grant 

Students  in  nursing  schools 

Loans  up  to  $1 ,000  fup  to  .50  percent 

Do. 

(90-10)  to  schools. 

(all  types). 

forgiven  for  fuil-luue  employment 
as  a  nurse). 

Notes 


Apprenticeship  Training  Manpower  .\dmlnlstrution,  Department  of  Labor.— Th" 
natioi:;il  a|)prenticcship  law  contributes  to  the  national  manpower  development 
enorts  through  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  in  the  development  of  apprentice- 
snip  aii.l  lrai:dng  programs;  it  does  not  make  any  tinancial  coatribution  (lirectly  to 
tne  support  of  trainees  or  to  the  operation  of  training  facilities."  There  were  170,,50O 
apiireiitires  registered  under  programs  conforming  with  national  standards  at  the 
ueginniiig  of  19ti5.  The  Hureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  which  administers 
tni.s  program  has  a  budget  of  $5,700,000  in  fiscal  year  1965  and  a  fiscal  year  1966  request 
01  S5.RO0.0OO.  (Inventtry  of  federally  assisted  manpower  devetopment  programs — 
i;.s.  lipp:irtment  of  La  lor.  Manpower  Administration,  Office  of  Manpower,  AutMna- 
uon,  and  Training.  Div  sion  of  .Manpower  I^rogram  Planning,  Aug.  24,  1905.) 

some  apprenticeship  training  given  as  a  part  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
i.m  1 '"'^  ■^'"^  program.  Maximum  of  52  weeks.  Money  Is  paid  to  the  sponsor  or 
raplciver  not  to  trainee.  Not  a  sizable  portion  of  program— between  3  to  5  percent. 
rrovides  (or  expansion  In  other  occupations  and  training  for  speci.al  groups. 

Manrxiwer  Development  and  Training  Act  uses  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
iraining  as  a  development  arm.  Also  to  service  and  followup  programs.  -May  con- 
«ci  st,ite  apprenticeship  councils,  etc. 


Manpower  Development  and  Training  .\ct  now  has  an  agreement  with  Chrysler 
Cori).  for  about  1.000  apprenticesliip  training  possibihlies.  A  52-week  program.  Have 
others.  Tool  and  Die  .-Association,  tor  examiile. 

No  oilier  registered  Feileral  apprcnticfship  training  a.sslstancc  progrHDis. 

Apprenticeslup  training  under  tlie  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
program.— Some  apprenticestdp  training  is  given  as  a  part  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  .\ct  program.  It  provides  for  expansion  in  other  occupations  and 
training  for  special  groups.  It  is  estimated  that  it  constitutes  lietwoen  3  to  6  percent 
of  the  program.  A  maximum  of  52  weeks  may  be  provided  lor  a  trainee.  No  pay- 
ments are  made  to  the  trainee.  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  uses  the 
Hureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Trainmg  as  a  development  arm  and  (or  Inllownp  serv- 
ice. The  national  apprenticeship  law  contributes  to  the  national  manpower  develop- 
ment efforts  through  the  i>rovisinn  of  tcchnica!  a-ssistance  in  the  development  of  ap- 
prenticeship training  programs,  but  docs  not  make  any  financial  contribution  directly 
to  the  support  of  tramees  or  to  the  operation  of  training  facilities. 
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Bills  '  providing 

education  and  other  btnefit.i 

for  I  ft 

eran.<  who  served  on 

ind  after  Feb. 

/,  1955 

Number,  author,  and  date 

Education 

Loan 

.     Kii;ir- 
untee 

•Medi- 
cal 
care 

War- 
time 
rates 
of  com- 
pensa- 
tion 

Chronic 
and 

tropl-     Autos 
cal  d  is-       for 
ease       ampu- 
pre-        tees 
sump- 
tion 

Prefer 

ence  in 
Fed- 
eral 
em- 
ploy- 
ment 

Burla! 
bene- 
fits 

Job 
coun- 
seling 

of  Introduction 

Time  Uniits 

1 

i           Formula 

P.dte 

On- 
the- 
job 

On 
(arm 

n.R.  74:  .Mr.  Fulton  of 
Tennessee,  Jan.  4,  1965. 

H.R.  209:  Mr.  Tea«ue  of 

Jan.  31.  iy,M,  to  July 
1,  1963. 

Feb.  1,  1955,  induc- 
tion fxTiod. 

June  26,  1950,  untu 
repealed. 

Combat  zones  after 
Jan.  1    18<).',  to 
Presidential  proc- 
lamation. 

As  U.R.  209 - 

1 J^  days  for  each 
day  of  servicf ; 
inAilmum,  36 
monnlxs. 

1  day  for  each  dav 

$110;  $135; 

$160. 

1 

I  $50 

Yes-. 
No... 

Yes-- 

Yc3-- 

1 

Yes  -  - 
Ye<i.. 
Yes... 
No.... 

Yes--- 
No-... 
Yes  .. 

.    Yes  - . 

.    No... 

Yes.. 
!  Yes-.. 

Yes.. 
Yes... 
Yes... 
No.... 

Yes... 
No.... 
Yes... 

.      Y.3-- 

No-. 

Yes-  - 
Yes... 

Yes... 

1   No..-. 

Yes... 

No-.-- 

Yes  . . 
No..-- 
No-.-- 

No... 

No... 

No... 
Yes... 

No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No..-. 

Yes     . 
No..-. 

No...- 

.    No..- 

No..- 

No.... 
Yes... 

No..-. 

No.... 

.No.... 

No.... 

No...- 
No.... 
No-.-. 

No..- 

No..- 

No... 
Yes... 

No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 

No..-- 

No..-. 
No...- 

No..- 

No..- 

No... 
Yes.. 

No...- 
.No.... 
No.... 
No.... 

Yes... 
-No.... 
No.... 

No..- 

-No... 

No... 
No..- 

No.._- 
No...- 

No.... 
No.... 

No...- 
No...- 
No.... 

-    No..- 

No... 

No..- 
Yes.. 

No... 
No..- 
-No.... 
No.— 

Yes... 

-No.... 
No.... 

-    No. 
No. 

No. 

No, 

No. 
.No. 

No. 
No. 

Yes. 

Texas,  Jan.  4,  1965. 

H.R.  418:  Mrs.  Bolton, 

Jan.  4,  1965. 
H.K.  1006-  Mr.  Oallagber, 

Jan.  4,  1965. 

H.R.  1128:  Mr.  Multer, 

of  ser 

mum 

m.ont 

.-LS  U.H 

do. 

AsU.R 
.AsU.R 
AsU.R 
do- 
As  U.R 
AsU.R 
A3  U.R 

1 

vice;  maxi- 
.  36 
lis. 
.74 -- 

.209 

.74 - 

.209 

.  74 

.  209 

.  74..- 

As  11.  li.  74. 

----do 

-..-do 

do 

do 

J75 

AsU.R.  74.- 

rs- --.- 

As  H.K.  74.. 

Jan.  4.  1966. 

H.R.  1504;  Mr.  Beck- 
worth,  Jan.  S,  1965. 

H.R.  1554:  .Mr.  Holland, 

As  U.R.  416 

As  U.R.  209  . 

Jan.  5,  1965. 
H.R.  1742:  .Mr.  Teague  of 

Texas  (by  request),  Jan. 

6.  1965. 
H.R.  2247:   Mr.   Trimble, 

Jan.  11.1965 

do 

Feb.  1,1955.  induction 
period. 

Fell.  1,1955.  induction 
period — oversells. 

Korean  contlict  for  90 
days  or  dlschirije 
(or  service-con- 
nected and  Jan.  31, 
l»i5,  service  in 
armed  conflict  or 
Issued  medal. 

H.R.  2364:.Mr.  Ayres.  Jan. 

12.  1965. 
H.R.  ■SU'i:  Mr.  Teague  of 

Texas  (by  request),  Jan. 

19.  1965. 

H.R.  3977  (same  as  H.R. 

No. 

No. 

74):  Mr.  Shipley,  Feb.  1, 

1965. 
H.R.  4004:  Mr.  King  of 

New  York,  Feb.  1.1965. 
H.R.  4757:  Mr.  Conte, 

Feb.  10,  1966. 

H.R.  5061:  Mr.  Pepper, 

Feb.  17,  1966. 
H.R.  5253:  Mr.  Roblson, 

Feb.  22,  1965. 

H.R.  5281:  Mr.  Del  Claw- 

Jan.  31.  1955,  to  July 
1,  1967. 

Feb.  28.  1961,  in  Viet- 
nam or  adjacent 
thereto. 

Jan.  31,  1955,  to  July 
1,  1967. 

Jan.  1,  1961,  to  Presi- 
dential proclama- 
tion, southeast  .Asia 
theater. 

No - 

AsH.R 
AsU.R 

AsU.R 

do.. 

No 

74 

209 - 

74 

As  U.R.  74-. 
do 

do 

do 

.Vo 

Yes... 
Yes-.. 

Yea... 
Yes... 

No.... 

Yes... 
Yes... 

Yes... 
Yes... 

No..-. 

Yes... 
Yes... 

Ve.^..- 
Yes... 

Yes'-. 

No...- 
No.... 

No.... 
No.... 

Yes'.. 

No..- 

No..-- 

No..-- 
-No..-- 

Yes'.. 

No..-- 

No.... 

No...- 

No..-. 

('} 

No...- 
No.... 

No..- 
-No..- 

Yes'.. 

No...- 
No...- 

No..-. 
No..-- 

No.... 
No.... 

No...- 

No..-- 

No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 

son,  Feb.  23,  1965. 
H.R.  5413  (same  as  U.R. 

4004):. Mr.  Matsunaga, 
Feb.  24,  1965 
H.R.  5606:  .Mr.  Morse, 
.Mar.  1, 1966. 

H.R.  5678:  Mr.  Ryan, 

Mar.  2,  1966. 
II.R.5888(s«measlI.R. 

Jan.  1.  19t"i2,  combat 
area,  and  I.,aos, 
Cambodia,  and 
Vietnam. 

Jan.  31.  195,5,  to  July 
1,  1907. 

As  H.R 

..-.Jo-. 

74 

.-U  U.R.  74-. 
....do 

Yes--. 
Yes... 

Yes-.. 
Yes... 

Yes... 
Yes... 

.No..-- 

.\0..-. 

No.... 
No.... 

No.... 
No 

-No..-. 
.No.... 

.No.... 
-No..-. 

No..-- 
No..-. 

-No. 

No. 

74):  Mr.  St  Germain, 
Mar.  5,  1965. 
H.K.  5937  (same  as  H.R. 

4004):  Mr.  McGrath, 
Mar.  8.  1965. 
U.R.  6'.'95  (same  as  H.R. 

4004):  Mr.  Barhig,  Mar.      , 
15.  1965. 
H.R.  6398  (same  M  U.R. 

! 

9306):  Mr.McUoweU, 
.Mar.  17, 1965. 
H.  R.  6908  (same  as  UR. 

4004):  .Mr.  Brown  of 
Calif..  Mar.  30. 1965             i 
H.R.  7034  (same  as  U.R. 

i 

4004):  Mr.  Ijilligaii,  Apr.   ! 

1.  1965.                                      i 
U.R.  7361    Mr.  Ueckworth.  ' 

Apr.  12,  1966. 
UK.  7T94  .s..iiip:vs  U.R. 

1 

.\fter  Korean  co'ifllct  . 

AsU.R. 

74-- 

.A3  U.R.  74. 

Yes... 

Yes... 

No.... 

No.... 

No.... 

No.... 

No.... 

No.... 

No.... 

No. 

,'■'<;'»;):  .Mr    li:ir>-ha. 
.M»y  .1.  l*o 
UK.  791  i  >  Mr.  HonnUez. 

UK.  7999    ««me  as  U.R. 

MW,)    Mr    \shl.rook. 
M:iy  'i.  I't'^S. 
U.R   S37,'>  is^mieai"  U.R. 

.VVW):  Mr.  .<ikfs.  M;4y  24, 
1966. 
UK.  9043    Mr.  Adair, 
June  15.  1965. 

U.R.  9190  (same  as  U.R. 

J.m    1.  WA.  until  ter- 
injn.ition  of  combat 
in  \'ietn.im. 

-\S  U  R. 

74---. 

As  II,  R.  74-.' 

Vei-   - 

Yes. . 

No--   - 

-Vo..-. 

No-.-. 

No...- 

.No-.- 

No..-- 

No..-- 

No. 

9043):  Mr.  Berry,  June 
17,  1965. 
H.R.  9287  (same  as  n.R. 

9043):  Mr.  Fulton  of 
Pennsylvania.  June  21, 
1966. 

S«e  footnote*  at  end  of 

Uble. 

- 
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Bills  '  providing  education 

and  other  benefits  for  veterans  who 

served 

on  and 

after  Feb.  1, 

1955— 

Continued 

Numl>er.  author,  and  date 

Education 

Loan 
guar- 
antee 

Medi- 
cal 
ciire 

War- 
time 
rates 
of  com- 
I»nsa- 
tion 

Chronic 
and 
tropi- 
cal dis- 
ease 
pre- 
sump- 
tion 

,^utos 

for 
ampu- 
tees 

Prefer- 
ence in 
Fed- 
eral 
em- 
ploy- 
ment 

1 

Burial 
bene- 
fits 

Job 

coun- 

of  introduction 

Time  limits 

Formula 

Rate 

On- 
the^ 
job 

On 
farm 

selmg 

U.K.  9.'infi:    .Mr.  Ualpem, 
June  22,  19W. 

U  R.  9317  (same  as  U.R. 

Spanish-Americjm 
War,  World  War  II, 
Korea,  and  period 
of  hostilities. 

AsH.R.  74 

As  H.R.  74- 

Yes... 

Yes-.- 

1 
Ye.s-.. 

1 
Ye5..- 

Ves... 

Yes.-- 

Yes... 

Yes... 

Yes... 

No. 

74):  .Mr.  Stalbaum, 
June  22.  1905. 
li  R.  9327  issime  as  U.R. 

yi'JOi:  -Mr.  Wyatt,  June 
22.  1*'k5. 
I!  K  9452  (same  as  U.R. 

1 

i 

4(X)4J;  .Mr.  Keighan, 
June  24.  19<'>5. 
H  H  65i:i  (same  as  U.R. 

9!'.)0):  -Mr.  Brav,  June  28, 
19t'>5. 
H  li  91)32  is.inie  as  U.R. 

DiyOV  Mr.  Rciiieciie, 

Jlllv  1'-.  I'jCi'l. 

H.R."9<W7:.Mr.  Chumbcr- 
laln,  July  8,  1965. 

U.R.  9798:  Mr.  Savior, 

Julv  13.  1W^5. 
11  li   !i7<>9  L'-ame  as  H.R. 

Feb.  1,  1955,  Induc- 
tion period  overseas 
service. 

10  or  more  days  during 
period  of  hostilities. 

AsU.R.  209 

AsU.R.  74 

$75- 

$130;  $160; 
$190. 

No.... 
Yes.-- 

No..-- 
Yes.  - 

No-.-- 
-No.,-. 

No--- 

N.- 

No.-,- 
No-..- 

No.-.- 
No-.- 

No... 
No... 

No..-. 

'No.--- 

No... 
No---- 

No. 
No. 

y(M3i:-Mr.  Saylor,  July  13, 

lyta. 

11  R  9846  (same  as  11  R. 

,5281):  Mr.  t'levehind, 
Julv  14,19f5. 
11  R.  9615  (same  as  H.R. 

.' 

i'013):  -Mr.  Shriver. 
Jlllv  19,  1965. 
11  R   10023  (sjime  a.';  U.R. 

4U04K  .Mr.  I'crkins, 
Julv  22,  1905. 
H.R.  10140  is-iine  as  H.R. 

4004):  Mr.  Grabowslji, 
Julv  28, 196.5. 
11  R   10159  (siime  as  U.R. 

4004':  Mr.  Carey, 
.IiilV.'9,196,5. 
H.R.  101fi2  (same  as  U.R. 

4004::  Mr.  Cornian, 
.lulv  29,  19)>5. 
U.K.  1081  (same  as  U.R. 

930tT):  Mr.  Grovcr, 
July  29,  19ti5. 
U.K.  10:i.>  isame  as  H.R. 

4004);  Mr.  Grider,  Aug. 
9,  1965. 
H.R.  1().W3  (same  as  U.R. 

4004):  .Mr   Fulton  of 
PennsNlvania,  .'Vug.  9, 
19f)5. 
H.K,  10:i51  '.same  as  U.R. 

9043);  Mr,  Duncan  of 

Tenne=«fe.  .\ue.  10,1965. 
U.R.  10510:  -Mr.  Olson  of 

Mlnnes'ita,  Aug.  17, 

1965. 
H.R.  10,52S:  <.Mr. 

Kornegay.  Aug.  18,  1965. 
H.R.  10,5.55  (same  as  U.R. 

Oct.  1,  1961,  to  July  1, 
1967. 

As  U.R.  74    

As  U.R.  74 

Yes-.- 

Yeii.- 

Yes- . . 

No  .-. 

No  ... 

No  -.. 

No  ... 

No  -.- 

No  .-- 

No. 

4004):. Mr.  McCarthy, 
Auc.  19.  19f.5. 
H.K.  10763  (same  as  H.R. 

4004);  Mr.  Addabbo, 
Aug,  31.  19Ci5. 
H.R.  in7fi9:'Mr.  Secrest, 

Aug.  31.  1965. 
U.K.  1(K59  (same  as  U.R. 

4004)- Mr.  Morrison, 
Sept,  2.  1965. 
U.R.  10931  (same  as  H.R. 

41)04):  Mr.  Macdonald, 
Sept,  9.  19G5. 
H.K.  11066  (same  as  U.R. 

9306):    .Mr.  Perkins, 
Sept.  14,  1965. 
H.R.  11083  (same  as  U.R. 

4004):  Mr.  Ualpcrn, 
Sept.  15,  1905. 
U.R.  11143  (sameasU.R. 

9043);  Mr.  Wlialley, 
Sept.  17,  1965. 
H.R.  11741  (same  as  H.R. 

4004):  Mr.  Conyers, 
Oct.  21,  1965. 
H.K.  11791  (same  as  H.R. 

4004):  Mr.  Fraser, 
Oct.  22,  1965. 
H.R.  11861:  Mr.  Adair, 
Jan.  10,  1966. 

H.R.  11862:  Mr,  Ayres, 
Jan.  10,  1966. 

Feb.  1,  1955,  to  end 
of  induction  period. 

From  Feb.  '28,  1961, 
to  end  of  induction 
period. 

1}^  times  dura- 
tion of  .service; 
maximum. 
36  months. 

Equal  to  dura- 
tion of  service; 
maximum, 
36  months. 

$130  $160; 
$190, 

i 

!  $130;  $160; 
$190. 

1 

Yes   -. 

'  Yes 

i 

Ycs--. 

1  Yes    . 

i 

No.-  . 
No  .-. 

.\0  .- 

No-.-- 

No-.-- 
No-..- 

:    No   .-- 

No..-- 

No...- 
.No  ... 

No... 
No... 

No-... 
No...- 

Yes. 

No. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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3.R.  1U72  (mme  u 

H.R.40O4);  Mr.  Clancy. 

Jan.  10,  isas. 
3.R.  lUn  (MiDe  u 

H.R.  a061):  Mr. 

Kdmondaoo.  Jan.  10, 

uaa. 

a.R.  UMfiCwnwu 
H.R.MMO):  Mr. 
Marwnata,  Jan.  10, 

uas. 

a.R.  11910:  Mr. 
^MattlMwa,  Jan.  10. 1006. 
a.R.  11«M  (Mine  aa  H.R. 

4D0t):  Mr.  Zabloekl, 

Jan.  10,  IMS. 
a.R.  il«70  (Mine  aa  H.R. 

lUai):Mr.Harton,Jan. 

_i3,i9aa. 

a.R.  lira  (Mine  aa  H.R. 

«I0«):  Mr.  L*tU,Jan. 

13,  ItM. 
a.R.  1U74  (Mine  m  H.R. 

4004):  Mr.  O'NelU,  Jan. 
_12,198«. 
a.R.  IIMI  (Mae  aa  H.R. 

ItnOi:  Mr.  RotMrta. 

Jaa.  13, 1906. 
a.R.  119M:  Mr.  TMWueor 

Taiaa,  Jan.  12, 19M. 
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Number,  autbor,  and  date 
of  tntrodaetkn 


a.R.  U9n  (Mme  m  H.R. 

4004):  Mr.  Daniala,  Jan. 
_ia.l988. 
a.B.  11996  (Mine  u  H.R. 

11962):  Mr.  NeUen.  Jan. 
_ia,1966. 
a.R.  13006  (ivaaM  H.R. 

11910):  Mr.  DoleU. 

Jan.  13. 1996. 
p.R.  ISOM:  Mr. 

Darwiaaki,  Jan.  U,  1996. 


a.R.  130M:  Mr.  rnqoa, 
_JaB.  IS.  1996. 
a.R.  130a(MineMH.R. 

40IM):  Mr.  Harr^of 

MkUfaa,  Jan.  U.  1996. 

:.R.  13to  (Hma  M  H.  R. 

11961):  Mr.  Tbomaoo  of 

WtoaaiaiB,  Jan.  U.  1966. 
a.R.  ISOn  (aame  m  H. R. 

11961):  Ifr.  Cramer,  Jan. 
,17,1966. 
ELR.UOn(MiBaMH.R. 

11961):  Ifr.  Onmar.  J*n- 
,17,1999. 
B.R.13an  (lame  M  H.R. 

4004):  Mr.  Kaa,  Jan.  17, 

199L 
H.R.iaOK  dame  M  H.R. 

4004):  Mr.  Donohoe.  Jan. 
,  I7,U99l 
a.K.iaM(9BaaiiH.R. 

4004):  Ifr.  Roybal.  Jan. 

17,1999. 
B.K.  inOO  (Mine  aa  H.R. 

4004):Mr.  St.  OBg«,Jaa. 
,17,1996. 
a.R.  13116  (aaoa  m  H.R. 

1U6D:  Mr.  BaO,  Jan.  U, 
_1999. 
B.R.  miS:  •  Mr.  Bray. 

Jan.  11,1996. 
H.R.  maO:>  Mr.  Carter, 

Jan.  U,  1999. 
H.R.  1934:  '  Mr.  Dam, 

Jan.  lA.  1999. 
B.R.  13W  (Mme  aa  H.R. 
1):  M*.  Tnnaer,  Jan. 


ULU 
I.K.  1 


^  1W4  (MmeM  H.R. 
U9ai):  Mr.  Aadeiaaa  of 
OlteotitJaa.  19^  1999. 

IXUUO  (aame  u  H.R. 


Mr.  BtxtoB,  Jan, 
^U.1ML 
H.R.  UMt  («ne  aa  H.R. 

UW):  Mr.  Doneu  of 
^Tanaaaa,  Jan.  19, 1999. 
H.R.  lauiiHMa  aa  H.R. 

M):  Mr.  SMUar.  Jan. 

It.  mo. 

8m  tootaotM  at  wd  of  taU«. 


Education 


TlmeUmlU 


Feb.  1,  10&5,  induc- 
tioD  period. 


Serred  2  or  more 
rean  since  Oct.  1, 
1969,  and  reoeiyed  1 
or  more  of  foUowlnf 
madala:  Vietnam 
Serrioe,  Armed 
Fame  Sxpedltlon- 
ary  Medal,  or  other 
medal  eetabUahed 
by  Prealdent. 


Jan.  1,  1963,  to  date 
of  paiMie  of  con- 
earreot  reaoluUon 
by  CoDcreaa. 

Feb.  1,  IMS,  to  end 
of  InducUoo  period. 


Formula 


AiH.R.  74. 


Day  of  tra 

Inlna 

$800  per 

for  day  of  serv- 

year ad- 

ice for  2  vear»' 
service;  M 

ministered 

by  HEW; 

months. 

$130  per 
month 
adminis- 
tered by 
VA. 

AsH.R.  »g.... 


AsH.B.  74... 


Rate 


On- 
the- 
job 


On 
farm 


$130. 


Yes 


Yes 


Loan 

guar- 
antee 


Yes 


Nu... 


N'o._. 


No- 


AsH.R.  74..    Yes. 


Yes. 


-.-.do... 


Yes... I  Yes. 


Yes.  - . 


Yes. 


Medi- 
cal 
care 


Yes 


So. 


Yes. 


No... 


War- 
time 
rates 
of  com- 
pensa- 
tion 


Yes. 


No. 


Yes. 


No. 


Chronic 
and 
tropi- 
cal dis- 
ease 
pre- 
sump- 
tion 


Yes  .. 


No.. 


Yes. 


No. 


Autoe 
tor 

ampu- 
tees 


Yes- 


No. 


Yes..- 


No.... 


Prefer- 
ence In 
Fed- 
eral 

em- 
ploy- 
ment 


Yes- 


No 


Yes. 


No... 


Burial 
bene- 
fits 


Yes 


No..-. 


Yes. 


No... 


Job 
conn- 

sellnj 


.No. 


No. 


Yes. 


No. 
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Nunitw'r,  author,  and  date 
of  intrciuction 

Education 

Loan 
guar- 
antee 

Medi- 

Cftl 

Ciire 

War- 
lime 
rates 
o(  com- 
I>ensa- 

llOli 

Ciironic 
and 
tropi- 
cal dis- 
ease 
pre- 
sump- 
tion 

Autoe 
for 

ampu- 
tees 

Prefer- 
ence in 
Fed- 
eral 
em- 
ploy- 
ment 

H  urial 

liene- 

(its 

Job 
coun- 

Time limits 

Formula 

Rate 

On- 
the- 
job 

On 
farm 

seling 

H  R.  121*57  (same  as  H.R. 

40(»4i;  Mr.  -Machen,  Jan. 
19,  1966. 
11. R.  1216S  (same  as  H.R. 

11861):  -Mr,  Mize,  Jan, 
19,  1966. 
H  R.  12172  (same  as  H.R. 

119S,5)    -Mr.  Wollf, 

Jan.  19.  1966. 
U.K.  12186  .Mr.  Teague  of 

Tfxa.'i  iby  request), 

Jan.  19,  1966. 
U.K.  12215:  .Mr. 

.McDowell,  Jan.  20,  1966. 
H.K.  r2'228:  .Mr.  Sickles, 

J'an.  20,  1966. 
11  K.  r2r2M  (same  a?  H.R. 

On  and  after  Aug.  5, 
1964. 

Feb.   1,1955,  induc- 
tion period. 
do - --- 

As  H.R.  74 

do 

do 

As  H.R.  74-. 

do 

do - 

Yes  -. 

Yes  -. 
Yes-.. 

Yes  -. 

Yes  .. 

Yes... 

Yes--. 

Yes. .. 
No-.- 

Yes     . 

Yes... 
No.... 

Yes  - . 

Yes     - 

No..-. 

Yes     . 

Yes     . 

No  ... 

Yes     . 

Yes  -. 
No..-. 

No..- 

Yes  .. 

No-..- 

Yes  -. 

Yes    - 
No  .-. 

No. 

Yes. 
No. 

4004':  .Mr.  Stafford,  Jan. 
.'4,  i;«t). 
H.K.  12257  (same  as  H.R. 

4004):Mr.  Fascell,Jan.24. 
1966. 
H.K.  12268  (Same  as  H.R. 

119Vi):  -Mr.  fatten, 
Jan.  24,  1966. 
H.K.  12X11  (same  as  H.R. 

11861):  .Mr.  Langen, 
Jan.  26.  1966. 
U.K.  1233;i  isame  as  H.R. 

4004):  Mr,  O'K'onski, 
Jiai,  26.  19«)6. 
]1.K,  12347  (.'^anu-  as  H.K. 

'209).  Mr.  .\nnun7.io, 

Jan,  27,  1966. 
H.K,  12348:  Mr.  Beck- 

wdrlh.  Jan.  27,  1966. 
H.K.  12349: -Mr.  lirademas, 

Jan,  27,  1966. 
H.R.  IZiS'  (same  as  H.R. 

Jan.  31, 1955,  to  July  1, 

1967. 
Feb.  1,1955,  Induction 

period. 

No... 

AsH.  R.  74  - 

No 

$125;  $150; 

$175. 

No.... 
Yes--. 

No..-- 
Yes--- 

Yes  -. 

No., 

No.-.- 
No.--- 

.No...- 
No..-. 

No...- 
-No...- 

No.--. 
.No..- 

No.-.. 

No..  - 

No..  . 

No.... 

No, 
No. 

liwil):   -Mr.    Edwards  of 
.Alabama,  Jan.  26,1966. 
H.R,  12359  (.name  as  H.R. 

4004):  Mr.  Karnum,  Jan. 
27,19t;6. 
H.K,  12370  isume  as  H.R. 

209 1:  Mr.  I'ucinski,  Jan. 
27,1966. 
HK,  12,379  (same  as  H.R. 

4004-:   Mr.   Tenzer,  Jan. 

27  .19t't6. 

HK,  12410:  Mr,  Teague  of 
Texa.s,  Jan,  31,  1966. 

H  R.  12414  (Si,me;is  H.R. 

Feb   1.  1955:  indefi- 
nitely. 

1  month  for  each 
month  or  frac- 
tion thereof; 
maximum,  36 
months. 

$100;  $125; 
$150. 

No.... 

No..-- 

Y-es... 

Yes.  -  - 

No.... 

Yes..- 

No.... 

Yes.  - . 

No.... 

Yes. 

12410):  .Mr.  Itrown  of 
'Hlifornia,  Jan.  31,  196fi. 
H.R.  12415  (same  as  H.R. 

124101:  Mr.  Dorn,  Jan. 
31,  1966. 
H.K   12416  (same  as  H.R. 

1241(1]:  .Mr.  Roncalio, 
Jan.  31,  1966. 
n  K.  12418  (same  as  H.R. 

Mm):  Mr.  nroomfleld, 
Feb.  1.  1966, 
H.K.  12419. same  as  H.R. 

12410;:  Mr.  Casi.y,  Feb. 
1,  1966. 
HK,  12422  (same  as  H.R. 

H86I1:  .Mr.  Ellsworth, 

Feb.  1.  19tV). 
H.K,  12423:  Mr.  Halu-rn, 

Feb,  1.  I9ti6. 
H.R,  12424  (same  a.'s  H.R. 

As  H.R. '209 

As  H.R.  209 

As  H.R. 
11861. 

Y-es..- 

Yes... 

Yes-.- 

No..-- 

No...- 

No-.-- 

No-.-. 

No-..- 

No.... 

No. 

3'223!:  Mr.  Howard,  Feb 
1,  1966, 
H.K,  l.>431  (same  as  H.R. 

llSfjli:  .Mr.  Savior.  Feb. 

1.  1966. 
H,R,  l.'433:  .Mr.  .-^dair, 

Feb,  1.  196«!. 
HK.  124t.8  ..same  as  H.R. 

No 

No 

No - 

No-... 

No-.-. 

No--.- 

Yes«-- 

.No.--- 

No.-- 



No.--- 

No---. 

No-.-- 

No. 

1241(1':  .Mr.  Duncan, 

F- b  2.  1966. 
H.R.  12472   Mr.  Fino. 

Feb.  2,  1966. 
H.R.  1J474  (same  as  H  R 

No 

No '. 

No 

No.... 

No-..- 

Yes'.- 

.\o.... 

No.... 

No-..- 

No.... 

No.... 

No..-. 

No. 

124101:  Mr.  Hanley, 
^Feh.  2   1966. 
H.R.  12479  (same  as  H.R 

124101.   Mr.  Kornegay, 
Feb   2,  1966. 
H  R.  124R,'i  (same  as  H.R. 

1 

4004,i:  Mr.  Minish, 
Feb,  2,  1966. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Bills  '  providing  education  and  other  benefits  for  veterans  who  served  on  and  after  Feb.  1,  1955 — Continued 


Nnmber.  snthor,  and  date 
of  Introduction 


Education 


Time  limits 


Formula 


Rate 


H.  R.  12406  (siune  u  H.  R. 

12410):  Mr.  Rodloo,  Feb. 

2,  1060. 
H.R.  12406  (lame  as  H.  R. 

11861):  Mr.  Shrlver,  Feb. 

2,  1900. 
H.R.  \2Ua  (same  as  H.R. 

12410):  Mr.  Wolfl,  Feb.  2, 

1966. 
H.R.  12823  (same  as  H.R. 

4004):  Mr.  Bingham,  Feb. 

3,1966. 
H.R.  12031  (same  as  FI.R. 

12410):  .Mr.  Helstoskl. 

Feb.  3,  1966. 
H.  R.  12540  (similar  to  H.  R. 

11862):  Mr.  Roudebush, 

Feb.  3,  1066. 


On- 
tbe- 
Job 


On 
larm 


Loan 

guar- 
antee 


Medi- 
cal 
caro 


War- 
time 
rales 
o(  com- 
pensa- 
tion 


Chronic 
and 
tropi- 
cal dis- 
ease 
pre- 
sump- 
tion 


Prefer- 

.\lltOS 

e7ici;  m 

for 

Fed- 

Burial 

ampu- 

eral 

bene- 

tees 

em- 
ploy- 
ment 

fits 

Job 
Coun- 
scllug 


I  Jan.  1.  I96.V  to  Feb.  3,  19fifl. 

'  Area  of  hostilities 

•  Same  as  H.R.  50.11  except  it  includes  widows,  and  children. 

'  Same  as  H.R.  209  except  rite  is  $100  per  month. 

»  Same  as  H.R.  4004  except  it  reiiuircs  90  days'  service  insteid  of  I'-O  days. 


'  ^:ime  as  UK.  UvU  except  betrinnine  dite  is  Feb.  2S,  1966. 
'  Same  as  H.K.  IISIO  except  job  counselinK  is  included. 

•  Service  after  Jan  31,  19.15. 

•  Vietnam  service. 


Bnxs  PsoviDiNO  Education  and  Othek  B«ni- 
iTTS  roR  VrruANS  Who  Schvxd  on  and 
Arm  Fkbsuart  1,  1955 

BILLS    BT    authors 

Aoaik:  HJt.  9043,  11861.  12433. 
AsoABBo:   HJi.  10763. 
Anbkhson  of  Illinois:  HJl.  12154. 
AwNUNZio:  H.R.  12347. 
Ashbbook:  H.R.  7977. 
Atrxs:  H.R.  3364,  11862. 
Babino:  H.R.  6296. 
Bccxwobth:  H.R.  1504.  7361.  12348. 
Bkll:   HJl.   12116. 
Bbert:   H.R.  9190 
Bingham:  H.R.  12623. 
Bolton:  H.R.  416 
BsAOXMAa:  HJl.  12349. 
Beat:   HJl.  9513.  12118. 
Broomtikld:  H.R.  12418. 
Bbown  of  California:  UB..  6908.  12414. 
Buxton:  HJi.  12159. 
Caut:   HJl.  10159. 
CABTn:   H.R.  12120. 
Cast:   H.R.  12419. 
Cham BZKLAIN :  HJt.  9697. 
Clanct:  H.R.  11872. 
Clawson  of  Delaware:  HJl.'fi281. 
Clbvklano:  H.R.  9846. 
Conte:  H-R.  4757. 
CoNTBXs:  "RS..  11741. 
Cobman:  HJl.  10162. 
Cbamzb:  HJt.  12072. 
DAlflXLS:   HJl.  11988. 
DxBWiMBlu:   HJl.   12038. 
Donohub:  HJl.  12087. 
Dobn:  HJl.  12134.  12415. 
DuLSKi:  H.R.  12006. 

Dttncan  of  Tennessee:   H.R.   10351,    12161, 
13468. 

Edmondson:  H.R.  11883. 

Edwabds  of  Alabama:  H  R.  12358. 

Ellswobth:  H.R.  12423. 

Pabnom:  H.R.  12369. 

Fabckll:  H.R.  12257. 

Fexohan:  HJt.  9463. 

FiNo:  H.R.  13472. 

Fbabxb:  B.S..  11791. 

Fulton  of  Pennsylvania:  H.R.  9287,  10333. 

Fulton  of  Tennessee:  H.R.  74. 

Fuqua:  HJl.  12039. 

Oallaorxb:  H.R.  1006. 

Oxllxoan:  H.R.  7034. 

Qonsalbz:  H.R.  7910. 

OmABOwsKi:  H.R.  10140. 

Osidbb:  H.R.  10338. 

Oaovn:  H.R.  10181. 

GKtbnzt:  HJl.  12075. 

Halfxbn:  H.R.  9306,  11083,  12423. 

Haklbt:  H.R.  13474. 


Harsha:  H  R    7794. 
H.vavEY:   HR    12042 
HxCHLES:  H.R.  12165 
HelstoskI:   H  R.   12531. 
Holland;  H.R.  1554 
Howard:  H  R.  12424, 
Horton:   H.R.  11970. 
Kee;  H.R.   12078. 
King  of  New  York:  H  R  4004, 
Kornegay:  HR.  10528,  12479. 
Langen:  HR,  12:331. 
Latta:  H.R.  11973 
Macdonald:  H.R    10931. 
Machen:  H.R,  12167. 
Matsunaca:  H,R,54I3 
Matthews:  H  R,  11910.  11908. 
McCarthy:  HR   10555. 
McDowell;  H  R  6398,  12215. 
McGrath:  HR  5937. 
MiNlSH'  HR    12485, 
Mize:  HR.  12168. 
Morrison;  HR   10859. 
Morse;  H  R,  5606 
Multer;  H  R    112H 
Nelsen;  H  R,  11995. 
Olson:  H.R.  10501 
O'KONSKi;  H.R    1233u 
O'Neill:  H.R,  11974. 
Patten;  HR.  12268. 
Pepper;  H  R.  5051. 
PlSRKlNS;  HR    10023,  11066. 
Pucinski:  H  R,  12370. 
Reinecke;  H  R,  9632. 
Roberts;  HR   11981. 
Robison;  H  R   525:? 
Rodino;  H.R,  12496. 
RoNCALlo;  H  R    12416, 
Roudebush:  H  R   12540. 
Roybal;  H,R.  12099. 
Ryan:  H,R  5678 
Baylor;  H  R,  9798.  9755,  12431. 
Becrest;  H.R,  10769. 
Shiplet:  H.R,  3977, 
Shriver:  HR,  9915,  12498. 
Sickles:  H.R.  12228. 
Bikes:  H  R.  8375 
St  Germain;  H.R   5888. 
St.  Once:  H.R.  12100, 
STAnroRD:  H.R.  12253. 
Stalbaum:  H.R.  9317. 

TKAGtTK    of    Texas:    HR,    209,    1742.    3223, 
11985.  12186,  12410. 
Tenzhi:  HR    12379. 
Thomson  of  Wisconsin:  H.R.  12053. 
Trimble:  H.R.  2247. 
Tunney:  HR.  12137. 
Whalley:  HR.  11143. 
Wolft:  H.R.  12172,  12503. 
Wyatt:  H  R    9327. 
Zablocki:  H.R.  11939. 


bills  BT    NUMBER 

H.R 

74:  FcTLTON  of  Tennessee. 

H.R 

209: 

Teague  Of  Texas. 

H.R 

416: 

Bolton. 

H.R 

1006: 

Oallagher. 

H.R 

1128: 

Multer. 

H.R 

1504: 

Beck  worth. 

HR 

1554: 

Holland, 

H.R. 

1742: 

Teague  of  Texas. 

H.R 

2247: 

Thimble. 

H.R 

2364: 

Ayres. 

H.R. 

3223: 

Teague  of  Texas. 

H.R 

3977: 

Shipley. 

H.R 

4004: 

King  of  New  York. 

H.R 

4757: 

CONTE. 

HR. 

5051: 

Pepper. 

H.R. 

5253: 

Robison. 

H.R 

5281: 

Clawson,  Del. 

HR. 

5413: 

Matsunaga. 

H.R. 

5606: 

Morse. 

H.R, 

5678: 

Ryan. 

HR. 

5888: 

St  Germain. 

HR. 

5937; 

McGr^th. 

H.R. 

6295: 

Baring. 

H.R. 

6398: 

McDowell. 

H.R 

6908: 

Brown  of  California. 

H.R. 

7034: 

GiLLIGAN. 

H.R. 

7361: 

Beck  worth. 

H.R. 

7794: 

Harsha, 

HR. 

7910: 

Gonzalez. 

H.R. 

7977: 

Ashbrook. 

H.R. 

8375 : 

SIKES. 

H.R. 

9043: 

Adair. 

H.R. 

9190: 

Berry. 

HR. 

9287: 

FtTLTON  of  Pennsylvania 

HR. 

9306: 

Halpern. 

H.R 

9317: 

Stalbaum. 

H.R 

9327: 

Wyatt. 

HR 

9452: 

Feighan. 

H.R 

9513: 

Bray. 

HR 

9632: 

Reinecke. 

•as. 

9697: 

Chamberlain. 

HR 
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H.R. 
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HR. 
HR. 
H.R. 
HR. 
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Morrison. 

Macdonald. 

Perkins. 

Halpern. 

Whallet. 

CONYEHS. 

Fraser. 

Adair. 

Ayers. 

Claney. 

Edmondson. 
Matsunaga. 
;   Matthews. 
:   Zablocki. 
:  Horton. 
:   Latta. 
:  O'Neill. 

Roberts. 
:  Teague  of  Texas. 

Daniels. 

Nelsen. 

DULSKI. 

Dehwinski. 

Fuqua. 

Harvet  of  Michigan. 

Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Cramer. 

Gurnet. 

Kee. 

Donohue. 

ROYB.AL. 

St.  Onge. 
Bell. 
Brat. 
Carter. 

DORN. 

Tunney. 

Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Burton. 

Duncan  of  Tennessee. 

Heckler. 

Machen. 

Mize. 

Wolff. 

Teague  of  Texas. 

McDowell. 

Sickles. 

Stafford. 

Pascell. 
Patten. 
Langen. 

O'KONSKI. 

Annunzio. 

Beckworth. 

Brademas. 

Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Farnum. 

Pucinski. 

Tenzeh. 

Teague  of  Texas. 

Brown  of  California. 

Dorn. 

roncalio. 

Broomfield. 

Casey. 

Ellsworth. 

Halpern. 

Howard. 

Saylor. 

Adair. 

Duncan. 

FiNO. 

Hanley. 
Kornegay. 

MiNISH. 
RODINO. 

Shriver. 

Wolff. 

Bingham. 

Helstoski. 

Roudebush. 


Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 


I  yield  to  the 


Mr.  HARSHA. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas. 
Kentleman. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Wntleman  as  to  the  reasons  why  this 
Dill  contains  a  sum  for  subsistence  allow- 
ance during   education    programs   and 


training  programs  considerably  less  than 
what  was  provided  In  the  Korean  bill  of 
rights. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  answer  is 
just  exactly  what  I  got  through  trying 
to  tell  the  gentleman.  We  have  tried 
to  work  out  some  kind  of  a  bill  that  would 
please  most  people  and  would  become 
law.  It  is  easy  to  wave  the  flag  and  be 
in  favor  of  $200  a  month  and  then  to 
get  nothing,  but  we  have  tried  in  this 
bill  to  work  out  something  that  would 
please  the  most  people  to  the  greatest 
degree  possible  and  that  is  the  only  rea- 
son. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Who  objects  to  paying 
at  least  the  same  amount  that  the  Ko- 
rean veterans  got? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  Eisen- 
hower administration  objected  to  it.  The 
Kennedy  administration  objected  to  it. 
And  the  Johnson  administration  ob- 
jected to  it. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  What  is  the  reason  for 
objecting  to  it? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     Because  It 
costs  too  much  money. 
Mr.  HARSHA.    I  thank  the  gentleman, 
Mr.  KUNKEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
World  War  11  and  Korean  GI  bills  cov- 
ered veterans  who  served  between  Sep- 
tember 16,  1940,  and  July  26,  1947 — 
also  between  June  of  1950  and  January 
31,  1955.  Assuming  the  effective  date  of 
this  bill  is  approved  as  proposed,  that 
will  mean  that,  since  1940,  the  only  group 
of  veterans  left  ineligible  for  these  bene- 
fits are  those  who  served  between  July 
27,  1947,  and  June  of  1950. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  the 
committee  considered  this  fact  and  what 
its  conclusions  were  with  regard  to  those 
men  who  served  during  that  3-year 
period. 

Did  not  the  committee  feel  that  this 
was  creating  a  certain  kind  of  Inequity 
against  a  relatively  small  group  of 
veterans? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  In  drawing 
up  the  bill,  I  would  say  that  this  was 
considered.  So  far  as  the  consideration 
in  committee  was  concerned,  it  was  not 
considered.  The  point  considered  in  the 
committee  was  whether  we  would  go  back 
to  1955,  1957.  or  1963.  The  decision  was 
made  to  return  to  1955.  I  would  say  we 
made  a  mistake  in  1950  when  we  wrote 
the  Korean  bill  in  not  going  back  and 
picking  up  those  men  who  at  that  time 
would  have  been  at  an  age  which  so  far 
as  acquiring  an  education  is  concerned, 
they  would  have  been  able  to  get  some 
benefit.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  I 
think  we  made  a  mistake.  But  our  con- 
sideration in  the  committee  was  not 
whether  we  should  go  back  to  that  date 
but  whether  it  should  be  1955  or  not. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Yes,  but  if  they  were 
Included  then  they  would  have  gotten 
the  benefits  of  the  Veterans  Preference 
Act  and  they  would  also  get  certain  other 
advantages,  such  as  home  loans  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Of  course, 
the  gentleman  is  exactly  right.  A  lot  of 
the  World  War  I  boys  argued  that  we 
should  go  back  beyond  World  War  II 


and  pick  them  up.  But  somewhere  along 
the  line,  a  decision  had  to  be  made. 
There  are  a  dozen  things  that  could  go 
in  this  bill  that  would  make  it  cost  more. 
The  question  we  had  was  to  draw  up  some 
kind  of  bill  that  would  become  law. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  on  the  fine  job  he  has  done. 
I  tliink  this  is  an  excellent  bill. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  in  commending  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  for  the  equitable  compromise  that 
they  have  been  able  to  bring  to  the  floor 
here  today. 

Insofar  as  the  amounts  are  concerned 
as  to  what  will  be  paid  to  the  veteran,  I 
think,  Mr,  Speaker,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  this  was  brought  out  in  the 
committee. 

Insofar  as  the  amounts  are  concerned 
as  to  what  will  be  paid  the  veterans.  I 
think  It  should  be  pointed  out — and  this 
was  brought  out  in  the  committee — that 
the  only  reason  that  this  bill  is  of  the 
great  importance  that  it  is  today  is  be- 
cause we  are  involved  in  the  situation 
we  are  in  in  Vietnam.  The  Vietnam  vet- 
erans as  such  will  not  be  able  to  use  this 
bill  until  they  get  out  of  the  service,  and 
we  hope  they  are  all  able  to  use  it.  Actu- 
ally, the  bill  will  be  of  benefit  immedi- 
ately in  most  cases  to  veterans  who  have 
not  seen  any  combat  duty.  The  moneys 
they  will  be  getting  is  more  of  a  bonus 
than  it  is  a  readjustment. 

I  think  most  of  our  veterans  who  are  in 
school  today,  and  those  who  are  planning 
to  go  to  school,  who  did  not  anticipate 
any  benefits,  will  be  mighty  pleased  to 
get  the  SI 00  a  month. 

Our  economy  is  such  that  if  our  Viet 
boys,  when  they  return,  need  more 
money  and  we  feel  they  are  entitled  to 
more  money.  Congress  can  authorize  an 
additional  payment  to  those  veterans. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Certainly  the 
Congress  can  change  the  laws  if  they 
want  to. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  since  this 
program  was  discontinued  in  1955.  there 
have  been  dozens  of  meetings  between 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  VA,  and 
the  Defense  Department.  We  have  in- 
vited veterans'  groups  to  draft  a  bill; 
we  have  invited  education  groups  to 
draft  some  kind  of  a  bill  that  would  be 
a  moderate,  p>ermanent  bill.  The  bill 
before  us  today  is  the  culmination  of 
much  work  on  the  part  of  all  concerned. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gef^tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I,  too,  wish  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor,  and  all 
members  of  the  committee  for  their  ef- 
forts In  formulating  this  legislation. 

I  realize  that  the  present  bill  does  not 
contain  the  additional  benefits  that  the 
Korean  veterans  had  insofar  as  on-the- 
job  training  is  concerned.  It  seems  to 
me  that,  in  addition  to  providing  educa- 
tional  benefits   for  veterans   we   ought 
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alM  to  be  concerned  about  training  vet- 
erans to  perform  skilled  Jobs.  I  realize 
that  such  a  proTlalon  Ls  not  In  the  bill, 
but  I  would  suggest  to  the  chairman  a 
hope  that  the  committee  will  try  to  pro- 
vide something  In  the  future  Insofar 
as  this  aspect  of  veterans'  retraining  \s 
concerned. 

Mr.  TEAODE  of  Texas.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  realizes  that  under  other  leg- 
islation there  Is  an  excellent  on-the- 
job  training  program  for  anyone  In  our 
country,  even  though  such  a  provision 
Is  not  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HORTON.  The  gentleman,  of 
course,  Is  correct  In  his  references  to  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  and  the  Improvements  which  have 
been  made  to  extend  its  benefits.  In 
fact,  much  of  my  support  of  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  has 
relied  on  its  demonstrated  ability  to  af- 
ford needed  occupational  training. 

However.  I  feel  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  confuse  general  Federal  programs 
Intended  to  benefit  society  as  a  whole 
with  our  obligation  to  enact  legislation 
that  is  specifically  suited  to  those  "who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle."  These  are 
separate  situations,  and  It  is  my  convic- 
tion that  Congress  is  summoned  to  pro- 
vide separately  for  them.  Also.  I  feel 
sure  that  the  advent  of  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  was  not  in- 
tended to  discharge  the  Federal  responsi- 
bility for  the  readjustment  of  veterans 
seeking  occupational  training  any  more 
than  were  the  new  bills  expanding 
Federal  assistance  to  institutions  of 
higher  learning  designed  to  eliminate 
the  need  for  the  very  kind  of  bill  we  now 
are  considering. 

Yet,  I  also  want  to  express  my  aware- 
ness of  the  dlfflcultles  which  doubtless 
confronted  the  chairman  and  members 
of  his  committee  in  bringing  the  bill 
along.  They,  as  do  I,  obviously  wanted 
to  enact  a  measure  that  would  receive 
final  approval. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  This  bill 
would  cost  between  1300  million  and 
$350  million.  There  are  a  dozen  things 
that  I  certainly  think  veterans  are  en- 
titled to  and  which  could  be  added  to 
this  bill.  Somewhere  along  the  line  we 
had  to  think  about  the  cost  of  the  bill. 
That  Is  the  reason  some  of  those  pro- 
visions were  not  put  in  there. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
pending  bill,  HJ%.  12410.  to  provide  edu- 
cational and  other  benefits  for  veterans 
whose  military  service  occurred  after 
January  31,  1955.  I  am  the  sponsor  of 
HJl.  11970,  a  cold  war  OI  blU  which  em- 
bodies the  benefits  In  the  bill  now  before 
us.  However,  my  bill  also  sought  addi- 
tional veterans  readjustment  assistance. 
and  I  shall  Indicate  my  belief  In  the  need 
for  these  further  provisions  in  comment- 
ing on  my  favorable  disposition  to  H.R. 
13410. 

I  suiTport  fully  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  cold  war  GI  benefits.  But  I 
think  it  should  be  made  plain  that  an 
investment  in  the  futxu-es  of  Americans 
who  have  manned  the  vigil  of  the  free 
world  against  the  onslaught  of  com- 
munism Is  somehow  different  than  an  In- 


vestment in  a  monument  or  a  spaceship. 
There  may  be  times  when  this  Nation 
cannot  afford  to  indulge  these  programs, 
but  there  can  never  be  a  time  when  this 
Nation  Is  engaged  in  combat,  that  it  can- 
not afford  to  assist  its  fighting  men  in  at- 
taining a  productive  life  under  the  very 
system  they  have  defended  with  their 
lives.  This  kind  of  investment  is  a  neces- 
sity. 

Knowing  that  costs  of  living  and  of 
education  have  risen  markedly  since  the 
days  of  the  Korean  war — just  as  the  cost 
of  fielding  men  in  uniform  has  In- 
creased— my  bill  provided  for  educational 
benefits  that  realistically  reflect  this 
increase. 

Knowing  also  how  effective  and  suc- 
cessful the  Korean  benefit  bill  was  in 
achieving  its  goal  of  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  the  capacities  of  American  young 
men,  I  believe  the  GI  bill  should  provide 
at  least  the  same  degree  and  breadth  of 
opportunity  for  education  and  training. 
The  Korean  bill  provided  that  for  each 
day  a  veteran  served,  he  was  eligible  to 
receive  1'2  days  of  training  or  educa- 
tional benefits.  Since  the  length  of  time 
required  to  obtain  academic  or  vocational 
training  is  not  significantly  shorter  now 
than  it  was  In  1955 — especially  consider- 
ing the  multitude  of  new  technical  skills 
that  must  be  digested  by  our  young  peo- 
ple today — I  do  not  think  it  is  either  wise 
or  economical  to  shorten  the  period  of 
training  for  which  benefits  may  be  paid 
under  H.R.  12410. 

My  bin  retains  the  I'a  days  for  every 
day  served  as  a  formula.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  monthly  benefits  that  are  from 
$20  to  $30  higher  than  those  pro- 
vided in  the  Korea  bill  when  the  cost  of 
training  was  not  so  high.  The  monthly 
allowances  and  days  of  eligibility  in  H.R. 
12410,  In  my  opinion,  do  not  so  well  re- 
flect these  factors  and,  in  fact,  are  less 
than  the  benefits  afforded  our  veterans 
more  than  a  decade  ago. 

Furthermore,  we  should  recognize  the 
Importance  of  the  skilled,  blue-collar 
worker  to  the  health  of  our  economy. 
This  factor  was  recognized  under  the 
Korea  bill,  and  as  a  result  thousands  of 
veterans  were  trained  under  that  bill's 
provisions  for  on-farm  and  on-the-job 
training  programs.  My  bill  retains  these 
essential  provisions,  but  the  committee 
bill  eliminates  these  essential  provisions 
entirely. 

The  veterans  to  be  covered  under  this 
program  have  given  just  as  faithfully  to 
the  well-being  of  this  Nation  as  did  the 
veterans  of  past  eras.  Their  sweat,  their 
blood  and  their  time  Is  of  equal  vaJue. 

I  silso  think  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
rigors  of  technical  society  require  more 
of  our  citizens  today  than  ever  before. 
Just  as  the  defense  of  freemen  Is  today 
more  rigorous  and  requires  more  risks  of 
our  men  in  uniform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  regret  that  the 
bin  before  us  does  not  match  the  three 
provisions  I  have  discussed  to  the  extent 
that  I  feel  are  necessary,  I  also  recognize 
that  under  the  procedure  by  which  this 
bill  has  been  brought  up  In  the  House 
there  Is  no  opportunity  to  amend  the 
measiire.  Thus,  even  though  I  would 
have  desired  the  coverage  of  nonaca- 
demlc    training    programs,    lengthened 


terms  of  eligibility,  and  broader  benefits 
paid  to  veterans  enrolled  in  the  approved 
training  programs,  I  shall  vote  for  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks the  text  of  an  editorial  supporting 
such  legislation  which  was  published  in 
one  of  the  newspapers  serving  my  home 
community  of  Rochester,  N.Y.: 

[Prom   the   Rocheater    (NT.)    Democrat  & 

Chronicle.  Dec.  17,  1965] 

GrvTE  Vnrr  Troops  a  GI  Bill 

It's  hard  to  Imagine  upon  what  basis  Con- 
gress could  refuse  to  pass  a  GI  bill  of  rights 
for  American  fighting  men  In  Vietnam.  A 
similar  measure,  extending  education  and 
providing  home-buying  benefits  to  veterans, 
aided  veterans  of  the  Korean  war.  Repre- 
sentative Olin  E.  Teaotje,  who  fathered  that 
bin.  Is  supporting  the  pending  measure.  His 
experience  should  help  to  blunt  President 
Johnson's  opposition. 

Soon  a  half  million  of  U.S.  troops  are  ex- 
pected to  be  on  combat  duty  in  Vietnam; 
there  are  plenty  of  servicemen  who  will  say 
the  Vietnamese  conflict  is  far  "dirtier"  than 
the  Korean  war;  and  the  men  who  die  there 
are  just  as  dead,  the  wounded  suffer  as  much, 
and  our  fighting  men's  plans  for  getting  an 
education  &re  set  back  as  far  as  they  were 
of  Korean  veterans.  Congress  should  en- 
act this  bin  without  delay. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  First,  I  too,  wish  to 
commend  the  chairman  and  the  commit- 
tee for  working  out  a  very  dlfiBcult  prob- 
lem and,  I  think,  In  a  very  fine  way.  I 
happen  to  think  that  this  is  one  of  the 
costs  that  go  along  with  the  defense  of 
this  country.  I  am  interested  In  a  spe- 
cific question. 

On  page  19  of  the  committee  report 
we  have  the  cost  estimate  In  the  table  for 
fiscal  1967.  Has  this  Item  been  budgeted 
In  the  budget  which  the  President  pre- 
sented to  us  In  January? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  after  much  dis- 
cussion back  and  forth  $100  million  was 
placed  in  the  budget  for  this  year.  This 
bill  Is  not  budgeted  In  total  amount,  but 
there  Is  $100  million  in  the  bill  for  a 
GI  bill  of  rights  for  education  purposes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    For  the  fiscal  year  1967? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  For  fiscal 
1967. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  there  be  any  im- 
pact on  the  budget  that  we  are  presently 
in.  that  Is,  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966?  That  would  be  up  until  June  30 
of  this  year. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  think  there 
would  be  practically  none.  I  suggest  that 
the  gentleman  ask  the  Budget  Bureau 
about  that.  I  should  think  that  there 
would  be  very  little. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  would  think  so,  too. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I,  too,  wish  to  commend 
the  genUeman  on  the  dlUgence  he  has 
used  and  the  patience  he  has  displayed 
in  working  out  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  conunend  the  distinguished 
chairman.  RepresentaUve  Olin  TKAOin, 
and  the  members  of  the  House  Veterana 
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Affairs  Committee  for  its  fine  work  on 
tWs  needed  legislation. 

I  am  but  one  of  many  Members  of  this 
House  who  felt  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion so  strongly  that  we  introduced  com- 
panion bills.  Mine,  H.R.  12419,  is  Iden- 
tical to  that  by  the  chairman,  and  I  am 
indeed  proud  to  have  placed  my  name 
on  this  legislation. 

A  few  months  ago,  I  had  the  great 
privilege  to  visit  with  many  of  our  serv- 
icemen in  Vietnam.  The  most  common 
question  asked  of  me  was  whether  this 
Congress  would  enact  a  program  to  per- 
mit them  to  further  their  education.  I 
told  them  that  in  my  judgment  It 
would — and  I  promised  that  I  certainly 
would  do  all  that  I  could  to  help. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  a  soimd 
one.  It  is  a  program  that  will  not  only 
benefit  those  young  men  whose  careers 
were  interrupted  at  a  most  critical  time 
of  their  life,  but  it  is  a  program  that  will 
benefit  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Any 
money  spent  to  further  the  education, 
or  the  training,  of  our  citizens  cannot 
but  help  benefit  all  of  us. 

It  is  Indeed  gratifying  to  me  to  see  this 
Congress  act  to  provide  a  permanent 
program  of  education  benefits  for  our 
servicemen,  and  to  make  several  changes 
needed  and  necessary  in  the  veterajis' 
benefit  law.  We  have,  as  my  colleagues 
know,  enacted  broad  programs  for  vet- 
erans who  served  In  wartime.  This  dis- 
tinction between  such  service  has  become 
meaningless,  as  my  colleagues  well  know. 
The  bullets  were  Just  as  deadly  In  Santo 
Domingo  as  they  were  at  Iwo  Jima — and 
the  battles  in  Vietnam  are  just  as  deadly 
as  those  In  Africa  and  Europe.  In  this 
day  and  age,  all  civilization  Is  on  the 
battlellne  and  millions  of  lives  can  be 
snuffed  out  In  the  time  It  would  take  to 
complete  one  roUcall  of  this  House.  And 
those  young  men  who  serve  today  must 
face  the  reality  that  at  a  moment's  notice 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  face  the 
brutal  onslaught  of  an  enemy  force  at 
any  one  of  scores  of  far-flung  outposts 
protecting  freedom  for  the  United  States 
and  the  whole  Western  World. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indeed  proud  to 
support  this  bill,  and  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise.  It  Is  my  sincere 
hope  that  every  member  of  our  Anned 
Forces  avails  himself  of  the  opportuiiity 
this  bill  creates  to  further  his  education, 
and  to  help  him  over  the  rough  spots 
of  readjusting  to  civilian  life  upon  his 
discharge  from  service.  I  am  Indeed 
grateful  for  the  small  part  I  have  had  in 
helping  make  this  program  a  reality. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
probably  one  of  the  most  important  bills 
that  the  House  will  receive  this  session. 
I  support  this  legislation  and  I  wish  to 
commend  my  chairman,  for  bringing  the 
bill  out.  I  &m  sorry  that  we  had  to 
leave  out  some  of  the  provisions  that  I 
had  In  my  original  bill  (H.R.  11981) ,  but 
It  was  necessary  In  order  to  get  a  bill 
that  we  could  get  approved.  I  wish  to 
commend  my  chairman  and  the  rest  of 
niy  colleagues  on  the  committee  for  their 
fine  work. 


Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  IMr.  Haley]. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
this  bill  is  long  overdue.  I  think  it  makes 
permanent  what  we  can  hold  out  to  serv- 
icemen as  some  of  the  benefits  that  they 
are  entitled  to. 

I  would  like  at  this  time.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  a  summary  of 
the  bill  H.R.  12410. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  summary  is  as  follows: 

Summary  or  H  Jl.  12410 

EDUCATION 

Provides  a  permanent  program  of  educa- 
tional assistance  for  Individuals  serving  In 
the  Armed  Forces,  discharged  aft«r  January 
31,  1955.  College  level  and  below  college 
level  training  In  trade,  vocational,  and  tech- 
nical schools  Is  provided.  Part-time  training 
Is  permitted.  Eligibility  accrues  at  the  rate 
of  1  month  of  training  for  1  month  of  service, 
not  to  exceed  36  months.  A  minimum  of  180 
days'  service  is  required  to  establish  eligibil- 
ity unless  the  individual  Is  discharged  for  a 
service-connected  disability.  Persons  serv- 
ing on  active  duty  for  training  do  not  accrue 
eligibility.  The  education  and  training  al- 
lowance set  by  the  bill  for  full-time  training 
Is  $100  per  month  for  a  single  veteran,  $125 
a  month  for  a  veteran  with  one  dependent, 
and  $150  for  a  veteran  with  more  than  one 
dependent.  Proportionate  rates  are  paid  for 
three-quarters  and  half-time  training.  Pees 
and  tuition  are  paid  for  less  than  half-time 
training.  Education  must  be  completed 
within  8  years  from  the  date  of  discharge 
or  8  years  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
act.  Training  Is  provided  for  active  duty 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  have 
served  at  least  2  years,  a  pxartlon  of  which 
occurred  after  January  31,  1955.  These  ac- 
tive-duty members  may  receive  payments  for 
fees  and  tuition.  The  administrative  pro- 
visions of  the  Veterans'  Keadjustment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1952,  for  Korean  conflict  vet- 
erans, and  the  war  orphans'  training  program 
are  applicable  to  this  new  program.  Schools 
will  be  approved  by  the  State  approval  agen- 
cies of  the  various  States,  and  these  agencies 
will  be  responsible  for  extending  supervision 
to  approved  schools. 

CUARANTEEO    AND    DIRECT    HOMX    LOANS 

The  Veteran's  Administration  home  loan 
guarantee  program  Is  extended  to  this  new 
group  of  veterans  discharged  after  January 
31.  1966.  The  guaranteed  loan  by  a  private 
lender  of  $7,500  Is  continued.  Direct  loans 
for  housing  In  rural  areas  and  small  towns, 
established  as  direct-loan  areas,  will  be 
available  to  this  group.  The  maximum 
amount  of  the  direct  loan  Is  Increased  from 
$15,000  to  $17,500.  The  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  Is  given  authority  to  regu- 
late the  Interest  rate,  consistent  with  the 
celling  established  for  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration.  A  fund  Is  established  for 
the  Administrator  to  offset  losses,  by  re- 
quiring the  veteran  to  pay  0.05  percent  of 
his  loan  at  closing. 

NON-SXSVICX-CONNECTKD    MEDICAL    CAKX 

At  the  present  time,  veterans  serving  after 
January  31,  1965,  are  eligible  for  medical 
care  In  Veterans'  Administration  faculties 
only  for  service-connected  disabilities.  This 
group  iB  made  eligible  for  non-service-con- 
nected medical  care  on  the  same  basis  as 
veterans  of  earlier  wars.  EllglbUlty  for  non- 
servlce-connected  medical  care  la  based  on 
availability  of  a  bed  and  the  signing  of  an 


oath  of  Inability  to  pay,  as  is  required  of 
veterans  of  earlier  wars  entering  for  treat- 
ment of  non -service-connected  dlsablUtlea. 

KMPLOTMENT    PRrrERENCK    IN    rZSKRAL    SEKVICK 

Preference  In  employment  In  Federal  serv- 
ice Is  extended  to  this  group  being  dis- 
charged after  January  31,  1955.  on  the  same 
basis  as  Is  currently  applicable  to  war  vet- 
erans. Persons  serving  on  duty  for  training 
purpKDses  do  not  accrue  veterans'  f>reference 
rights. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

War  veterans  are  now  covered  by  certain 
presumptions  of  service  connection  for  a 
long  list  of  chronic  and  tropical  diseases. 
Peacetime  veterans  do  not  enjoy  these  pre- 
sumptions of  service  connection.  The  war- 
time presumptions  are  extended  to  the 
group  being  discharged  after  January  31. 
1955. 

A  flag  Is  provided  to  drape  the  casket  of 
war  veterans.  This  provision  Is  extended  to 
this  group  serving  after  January  31.  1955. 

War  veterans  are  provided  Job  counseling 
and  Job  placement  assistance  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  This  new  group  Is  placed 
on  the  same  basis  for  this  assistance  as  vet- 
erans of  earlier  wars. 

The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act 
Is  amended  to  Increase  protection  for  Indi- 
viduals who  are  renting  homes  when  they 
are  called  to  service.  The  amount  of  rental 
covered  Is  Increased  from  $80  monthly  to 
$150  monthly. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SikesJ  may  extend  his 
re?narks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  most  of  us  welcome  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  for  a  measure  to  provide  a 
permanent  system  of  benefits  for  those 
who  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
passage  of  this  measure  will  end  a  con- 
troversy of  long  standing.  It  will  elimi- 
nate the  question  of  whether  or  not  bene- 
fits are  due  to  peacetime  veterans. 
Actually,  under  today's  world  conditions, 
there  are  no  peacetime  veterans.  Since 
World  War  II  our  men  have  been  called 
upon  to  serve  in  every  part  of  the  world 
subject  there  to  the  dangers  and  the 
problems  which  accompany  military 
service.  In  some  areas  of  the  world 
military  service  can  be  pleasant.  But, 
It  is  not  a  .serviceman's  choice  to  say 
where  he  will  serve.  His  duty  station 
may  be  one  which  exposes  him  not  only 
to  hazards  of  battle  but  of  hazards  of 
health  and  climate.  Always  there  is  the 
problem  of  family  separation,  a  matter 
of  great  moment  with  Americans. 

Now  many  numbers  of  our  forces  are 
committed  to  combat  action  in  the  Far 
East.  Others  are  confronted  with  dan- 
ger daily  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
on  tomorrow  there  may  be  added  trouble 
In  any  part  of  the  world. 

For  these  reasons  It  is  Important  that 
there  be  permanent  legislation.  The 
House  bill,  as  written,  will  encourage 
military  service  by  provldmg  an  addi- 
tional needed  incentive  to  ser/e  in  uni- 
form. The  new  bill  must  clear  a  House 
Senate  conference,  where  It  Is  hoped  the 
House  version  will  prevail.  The  measure 
when  completed  will  pay  college  or  voca- 
tional school  expenses  and  guarantee 
loans  for  the  purchase  of  homes,  farms. 
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and  businesses  for  veterans  with  more 
than  180  days'  active  service  since  Jan- 
uary 1.  1955.  when  the  Korean  GI  bill 
expired.  Six-month  trainees  and  those 
with  only  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
service  will  not  be  covered  under  the 
bill.  Eligible  veterans  will  have  8  years, 
henceforth.  In  which  to  take  advantage 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  Korean  and  World  War  n  meas- 
ures contributed  greatly  In  excess  of 
their  cost  to  a  forward-moving  America. 
It  resulted  in  new  opportunities  for  many 
veterans  to  enjoy  an  education,  to  enter 
a  business  and  to  have  a  home.  A  per- 
manent veterans'  bill  will  do  no  less  in  the 
years  ahead.  And,  It  Is  Justly  deserved 
recognition  for  brave  men  who  serve 
their  cotmtry  wherever  they  are  needed, 
whenever  they  are  called  upon.  In  every 
sense,  it  constitutes  a  soimd  investment 
In  the  future  of  America. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 4  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
bill  before  the  House.  This  measure  rep- 
resents the  culmination  of  many  months 
of  Intensive  study  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  its  staff.  More 
than  lOO  measures,  Including  1  passed  by 
the  other  body,  have  been  carefully  con- 
sidered by  our  committee.  Witnesses 
representing  the  Federal  Government, 
State  governments,  veterans'  organiza- 
tions, educational  associations,  campus 
student  groups,  and  others  presented 
views  that  were  carefully  analyzed  by 
the  committee.  Witnesses  for  the  ad- 
ministration first  opposed  all  pending 
proposals  and  then  just  recently  sug- 
gested an  extremely  limited  benefit  pro- 
gram. In  this  atmosphere  of  varied 
opinion,  the  committee  drafted  the  bill 
before  you  today.  It  is  more  generous 
than  that  advocated  by  the  administra- 
tion and  yet  more  limited  than  some  of 
the  proposals  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

This  bill  offers  to  servicemen  of  more 
than  6  months  active  duty  since  Janu- 
ary 31,  1955,  a  program  of  educational 
benefits;  home  loan  guarantee;  job  coun- 
seling and  placement  services;  non- 
servlce-connetted  hospital  and  domicil- 
iary care;  veterans  preference  in  Federal 
employment;  flags  for  the  caskets  of  de- 
ceased veterans;  presumptions  of  service 
connection  for  certain  disabilities  similar 
to  those  afforded  to  veterans  of  war  serv- 
ice and  more  protection  under  the  the 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Civil  Relief  Act  of 
1940. 

The  principal  benefit  offered  by  this 
measure  is,  of  course,  education.  It  will 
provide  a  maximum  of  36  months  of  edu- 
cation of  service  personnel  who  have 
served  more  than  6  months  since  January 
31,  1955.  Education  time  is  earned  at 
the  rate  of  1  day  of  education  for  esu:h 
day  of  military  service.  The  monthly 
educational  allowance  for  veterans  pur- 
suing full-time  institutional  training  is 
$100  monthly  for  single  veterans;  $125 
for  those  with  one  dependent  and  $150 
for  those  with  two  or  more  dependents. 
Proportionate  rates  are  established  for 
part-time  training. 

Unlike  the  World  War  n  and  Korean 
oonfllct  GI  billB.  the  program  authorized 
by  this  lflttelatk>D  permits  active  duty 


•ervlcemen  with  more  than  2  years  of 
service  to  take  advantage  of  the  educa- 
tional benefits.  The  legislation  also  au- 
thorizes a  permanent  veterans  education 
program  rather  than  one  geared  to  the 
termination  of  the  draft  or  the  end  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Although  this  is  a  good  bill,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  one  which  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support,  candor  compels  me  to  state 
that  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
monthly  educational  allowances  set  forth 
In  the  bill.  I  believe  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  provide  at  least  the  same  al- 
lowances as  were  made  available  under 
the  Korean  GI  bill.  Despite  the  increas- 
ing cost  of  education,  the  monthly  al- 
lowances in  this  bill  are  $10  less  per 
month  than  those  of  the  Korean  GI  bill. 
Unfortunately,  our  efforts  to  obtain  the 
higher  rates  were  defeated  by  a  close 
mEirgin  in  committee. 

I  am  pleased,  however,  that  we  are 
able  to  present  a  bill  that  will  inform  the 
young  men  fighting  in  Vietnam  and  all 
other  servicemen  that  the  Nation  appre- 
ciates their  sacrifice.  The  educational 
program  offered  by  this  measure  will  not 
only  facilitate  the  return  to  civilian  life 
of  young  men  uprooted  by  war,  but  will 
Increase  the  educational  level  of  our  Na- 
tion as  well.  The  results  of  the  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  GI  bills  lend 
added  evidence  to  the  fact  that  our  Na- 
tion was  enriched  with  more  engineers, 
scientists,  teachers,  doctors,  and  other 
professions  than  ever  before.  The  pro- 
grams paid  for  themselves  in  increased 
tax  revenue  from  the  higher  incomes  of 
recipients  of  the  two  GI  bills.  I  believe 
we  can  expect  similar  results  from  the 
bill  before  us  today. 

I  repeat  that  it  is  good  legislation  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  supp>ort  it. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  12410. 

This  legislation  extends  benefits  which 
were  provided  to  those  who  served  their 
country  in  the  armed  services  during 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war. 
Certain  changes  are  made  In  the  benefits, 
but  the  Important  aspect  of  this  legis- 
lation is  that  It  provides  a  type  of  benefit 
which  will  do  the  individual  and  the 
country  the  most  good. 

I  can  think  of  no  other  type  of  Federal 
program  that  is  a  greater  investment  in 
the  future  than  that  which  provides 
educational  benefits  that  will  assist  in- 
dividuals to  be  a  truly  productive  part 
of  oiu"  society. 

This  is  not  a  Federal  handout.  It  does 
not  represent  more  Federal  control  over 
education. 

This  bill  provides  educational  benefits 
to  individuals  who  have  earned  them 
through  serving  their  Nation  in  time  of 
need.  While  it  does  not  provide  benefits 
in  dollar  amounts  which  I  suggested  In 
legislation  which  I  introduced,  I  believe 
this  measure  is  adequate,  justifiable,  and 
equitable.  "^ 

Also,  in  my  judgment,  this  cold  war 
GI  bill  meets  the  test  of  top  priority 
legislation  which  we  can  afford  to  con- 
sider during  these  critical  times. 


Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Abends]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  normally 
at  this  stage  of  a  session,  and  particu- 
larly on  Mondays,  we  do  not  have  any 
major  legislation  coming  before  us.  With" 
this  in  mind  I  made  a  firm  commitment 
several  weeks  ago  to  be  present  for  an 
important  meeting  in  my  district.  Quite 
unexpectedly  and  suddenly  the  bill  be- 
fore the  House  was  programed  for  con- 
sideration today. 

The  bill  (H.R.  12410)  was  hitroduced 
last  Monday,  January  31,  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
with  amendments  on  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 3,  and  was  programed  the  same  day 
for  consideration  today,  February  7. 

I  am  not  complaining  about  the  speed 
with  which  this  suddenly  comes  before 
us.  On  the  contrary,  I  know  that  the 
committee  has  had  a  GI  bill  of  rights 
measure  of  this  character  under  consid- 
eration for  a  long  time,  but  the  admin- 
istration has  been  adamantly  opposed  to 
the  program. 

I  am  truly  delighted  that  the  commit- 
tee has  acted  so  expeditiously  and  that 
this  measure  now  comes  before  us  as  one 
of  the  first  major  bills  to  be  considered 
at  this  session.  My  regret  is  that  my 
long-standing  previous  commitment  pre- 
cludes my  being  present  to  vote  for  the 
bill.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  It  will  pass 
overwhelmingly.  Were  there  any  doubt 
whatsoever  In  that  respect  I  would  be 
here  for  this  vote,  even  if  I  had  to  charter 
a  private  plane  to  get  me  to  Illinois,  not- 
withstanding the  weather  uncertainties, 
to  fill  my  commitment  back  home. 

This  bill  In  substance  extends  to  our 
young  men  whose  lives  are  disrupted  by 
military  service  the  rights  and  readjust- 
ment benefits  that  we  granted  to  our 
World  War  n  and  Korean  war  veterans. 
We  certainly  can  do  no  less  for  the  Viet- 
nam veterans.  It  Is  not  a  question  as  to 
whether  they  actually  serve  in  Vietnam 
or  In  a  combat  area.  The  fact  Is  that 
when  they  put  on  the  uniform  their  nor- 
mal civilian  pursuits  are  disrupted,  and 
they  are  prepared  to  go  anywhere 
their  country  requires.  They  are  pre- 
pared to  risk  their  lives  whenever  and 
wherever  they  are  called  upon  to  do  so. 

As  we  well  know,  every  young  man 
has  a  military  obligation  which  he  must 
discharge  In  one  way  or  another,  either 
In  one  of  the  reserve  training  programs 
or  enlistment  or  induction.  As  we  also 
all  too  well  know,  the  draft  calls  have 
been  Increasing  and  deferments  decreas- 
ing. Married  men  and  college  men 
are  now  finding  previous  deferments 
cancelled. 

Single  or  married.  In  college  or  just 
about  to  enter,  whatever  one's  status, 
compulsory  military  service  results  In 
one  losing  his  status  In  civilian  life.  It 
Is  time  lost  In  a  career.  The  period  of 
readjustment  following  the  service  is 
usually  dlfHcult  and  sometimes  long. 

What  Is  particularly  Important,  and 
commends  this  blU  to  be,  is  that  It  pro- 
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vides  for  educational  assistance,  be  It  In 
coUege  or  in  job  training,  that  these 
young  men  will  have  a  better  chance  to 
continue  on  where  they  left  off  with  their 
education  for  their  chosen  career  or  to 
begin  a  new  one.  The  lads  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  program  will  be  the  ones 
who  want  an  education. 

I  am  sure  this  measure  will  be  adopted. 
I  regret  I  cannot  be  here  to  vote  for  It, 
even  though  my  vote  is  not  needed  to 
make  a  two-third  majority  for  passage. 
But  I  do  wish  the  Record  to  show  my 
Interest  in  the  adoption  of  this  program 
which,  from  my  point  of  view,  is  long 
overdue. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Thomson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  vigorously  support  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  education,  training, 
and  other  benefits  for  veterans  of  mili- 
tary service  since  January  31.  1955. 
Such  legislation  is  widely  known  as  a 
peacetime  or  cold  war  bill.  Today  we 
really  are  not  at  peace,  and  the  war  is 
certainly  not  cold.  American  GIs'  are 
manning  posts  of  hardship  throughout 
the  world  and  are  making  the  supreme 
sacrifice  in  combat.  These  conditions 
have  prevailed  for  many  years. 

Certainly,  the  youths  who  today  risk 
their  lives  to  preserve  our  way  of  life  are 
entitled  to  no  less  than  was  given  to 
those  of  prior  service.  Surely,  America 
is  just  as  able  to  support  such  a  program 
as  it  was  the  GI  bill  for  World  War  n 
veterans.  I  think  it  can  be  clearly  es- 
tablished that  over  the  years,  the  GI's 
who  benefitted  from  the  original  bill 
have  more  than  replenished  the  coffers 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Through  im- 
proved skills  and  better  education,  they 
were  able  to  obtain  more  rewarding  jobs 
and  to  enter  professions  which  made  It 
possible  for  them  to  earn  substantially 
greater  returns  than  would  have  been 
possible,  and  to  pay  much  greater  taxes 
as  a  result. 

This  will  be  true  of  the  present  pend- 
ing proposals,  including  H.R.  12053 
which  I  have  introduced.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues of  this  second  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  in  supporting  this  legislation 
and  to  urge  tenns  as  favorable  to  present 
veterans  as  that  provided  their  predeces- 
sors. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Martin]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  in  vigorous  support  of  the 
so-called  peacetime  or  cold  war  GI  bill. 
This  legislation  will  enhance  the  benefits 
of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  provide  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  educational  and  other  benefits 
for  veterans  of  service  after  January  31, 


If  oiu*  Government  Is  able  to  embark 
on  an  international  health  program,  and 
to  vmdertake  an  Interrmtlonal  Education 
Act,  It  is  my  conviction  that  it  is  only 
reasonable  that  we  first  make  available 
educational  and  other  opportunities  to 
the  veterans  who  have  been  serving  our 
country  in  posts  of  peril  and  hardship 
throughout  the  world. 

I  wholeheartedly  favor  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Baldwin]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  this  bill  and  hope 
it  passes  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  FiNO]. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  support  this  very  important  bill.  I 
am  glad  to  know  that  this  Congress  is 
finally  recognizing  our  great  national 
obligation  to  those  of  our  young  men 
who  have  served  through  the  gruelling 
battles  of  the  cold  war. 

For  my  part.  I  am  sorry  that  it  took 
the  awakening  popular  feeling  over 
Vietnam  to  make  this  legislation  a  real- 
ity. This  bill  deserved  passage  last 
year — or  even  before.  Our  soldiers  have 
earned  this  assistance  by  their  service, 
and  that  service  alone.  This  bill  should 
not  have  had  to  depend  on  the  admin- 
istration's slow  surrender  to  public 
opinion. 

I  want  to  make  very  clear  the  fact 
that  the  cold  war  GI  bill  we  pass  here 
today  is  a  product  of  this  Congress.  Tne 
administration  bill  that  limped  down 
from  the  White  House  was  a  penny-ante 
bill.  The  bill  that  this  Congress  will 
pass  is  a  tribute  to  our  veterans,  not  a 
grudging  concession  to  national  opinion. 
The  administration's  bill  was  a  reluc- 
tant concession,  stripped  to  the  utmost 
possible  extent. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
spoken  out  in  support  of  this  bill.  They 
have  asked  this  Congress  to  help  the 
soldiers  that  have  helped  America. 
They  have  declared  their  feeling  that 
the  cost  of  this  bill  is  part  of  the  cost  of 
cold  war  national  defense.  The  people 
of  this  country  know  that  this  bill  is  not 
a  luxury — they  know  it  is  not  an  un- 
earned subsidy  of  an  undeserving  few. 

That  is  why  I  am  sorry  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  so  reluctant  to 
support  this  tribute  to  our  fighting  men. 
The  administration  will  spend  billions  on 
wild-eyed  world-saving  attempts  to 
eradicate  hunger  and  improve  education 
throughout  the  world,  but  the  admin- 
istration has  begrudged  the  money  we 
are  going  to  vote  today  to  spend  on  bene- 
fits for  our  fighting  men. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  sorry  state  of 
affairs.  We  owe  our  cold  war  fighting 
men  more  than  a  reluctant,  economy- 
size  grubstake.  Indeed,  we  owe  our  cold 
war  warriors  much  more  than  we  are 
giving  them.  I  noted  in  the  President's 
message  last  Wednesday  that  he  pro- 
posed an  international  war  on  malaria. 


I  also  noticed  that  he  did  not  bother  to 
mention  malaria  in  Vietnam— where  it 
is  often  more  of  a  menace  to  our  troops 
than  bullets.    This  is  wrong. 

So  I  say  again  that  this  cold  war  bill 
is  the  product  of  this  Congress,  and  I 
am  proud  to  support  it.  I  have  only  one 
small  note  of  criticism.  This  bill  pro- 
vides for  monthly  payments  to  cold  war 
GI's  which  are  smaller  than  the  pay- 
ments made  to  Korean  war  veterans. 
This  is  not  right.  There  should  be  equal- 
ity, or  perhaps  in  view  of  the  post- 1953 
Inflation,  cold  war  GI  benefits  should 
even  be  a  little  higher.  I  hope  that 
somehow  we  will  get  the  level  of  these 
payments  increased — if  not  today,  real 
soon. 

Even  if  this  higher  payment  level 
would  call  for  more  money  in  this  and 
coming  years.  I  firmly  believe  that  this 
type  of  expenditure  is  a  great  invest- 
ment. A  fuU-fiedged  program  of  this 
type  may  even  pay  for  itself  in  the  long 
rim.  By  Increasing  the  earning  power  of 
thousands — hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  men — the  Government  is  enlarg- 
ing its  future  tax  base.  The  expendi- 
tures of  today — if  adequate  to  their 
task — will  produce  the  revenues  of  to- 
morrow. If  we  are  penny^^ise  and  pound 
foolish,  we  will  not  only  have  violated  our 
responsibilities  to  our  veterans,  but  we 
will  have  sabotaged  the  long-range  com- 
monsense  of  our  program. 

I  hope  that  everyone  here  today  will 
support  this  bill.  I  hope  that  improve- 
ments will  be  made,  but  the  bill  is  a  good 
bill,  and  I  will  vote  for  it. 

I  am  also  happy  to  note  that  the  na- 
tional veterans  organizations  are  behind 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  evidence  my  sup- 
port of  H.R.  12410,  which  actually  is  a 
cold  war  GI  bill  of  rights.  I  think  the 
mood  of  the  House  on  this  legislation  Is 
clearly  demonstrated  by  noting  that 
something  over  110  bills  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  Members  to  provide  such 
benefits  to  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  ma- 
rines who  have  fought  In  the  various 
little  dirty  wars  since  January  31,  1955. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  was  the  author 
of  one  such  bill. 

It  is  a  good  bill;  however,  there  are 
things  that  I  would  change  if  It  were 
possible  to  do  so.  Since  no  amendment 
can  be  offered,  this  is  impossible.  I  think 
that  the  committee  has  done  about  as 
good  a  job  as  is  possible  with  the  amount 
of  money  that  the  administration  has 
approved  for  this  legislation.  There  are 
several  things  I  would  have  liked  to  see 
changed.  I  would  personally  prefer  that 
l^i  days  education  benefit  be  allowed 
for  each  day's  service,  instead  of  the  1 
day  for  each  day's  service  as  this  bill 
provides.  Also  I  think  that  the  training 
allowance  should  have  been  more  gen- 
erous. This  bin  provides  $100  per  month 
for  single  veterans.  $125  per  month  for 
married  veterans  and  $150  for  veterans 
with  two  or  more  dependents.  I  think 
that  these  amounts  are  inadequate.     I 
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will  not  comment  on  many  other  features 
that  the  bill  contains.  Those  two  points 
that  I  mentioned  are  the  matters  with 
which,  let  us  say,  that  I  take  most  excep- 
tion to.  But  I  realize  that  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  that  this  bUl  will  provide 
many  badly  needed  veteran  benefits  and 
therefore  I  Intend  to  support  It.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  this  legislation  receives 
an  overwhelming  vote  of  approval. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  SayloiI. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Peiuisylvanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  8AYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  sup- 
port the  bill  before  us  today  not  because 
it  Is  a  perfect  bill  but  because  it  offers 
my  only  opportunity  to  support  readjust- 
ment benefits  for  veterans  of  current 
service. 

We  find  ourselves  in  the  strange  posi- 
tion of  praising  and  applauding  a  bill 
that  falls  woefully  short  of  providing 
even  the  same  educational  benefits  that 
were  available  to  World  War  n  and 
Korean  conflict  veterans.  Yet  we  com- 
mend ourselves  because,  by  contrast,  this 
bill  iB  so  much  more  generous  than  has 
been  recommended  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has 
budgeted  $100  million  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  for  educaUonal  benefits  for  veterans 
of  current  service.  The  bill  before  us 
today  has  a  price  tag  of  about  $327  mll- 
Uon  for  the  first  year.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  we  risk  a  Presidential  veto  If 
we  increase  this  cost.  Yet  the  bill  does 
not  provide  for  on-the-farm  training 
on-the-job  training,  or  apprentice  train- 
ing, as  did  the  other  bUls  we  have  had 
foUowlng  World  War  U  and  the  Korean 
confUct.  The  bill  does  not  pay  a  monthly 
allowance  that  is  as  generous  as  those  we 
paid  World  War  n  and  Korean  veterans 
even  though  the  admlnistraUon  freely 
admits  that  all  costs  of  education,  books. 
tuition,  and  subsistence  have  Increased 
greatly  over  the  past  10  years.  Ironically, 
last  year  the  Congress  concluded  that 
educaUonal  costs  had  increased  sufH- 
clently  to  warrant  an  increase  from  $110 
to  $130  a  month  to  be  paid  to  dependents 
of  deceased  and  totaUy  disabled  service- 
men attending  school  under  the  war  or- 
phans program.  This  biU  does  not  even 
use  the  same  formula  for  determining 
educational  time  as  did  the  previous  OI 
bill*.  Under  this  bill,  instead  of  a  month 
and  a  half  for  a  month's  service,  you  get 
only  ona  month  for  each  month's  service 
toatead  of  a  veteran  being  able  to  get  a 
full  4-year  coUege  education  from  his  2- 
year  enlistment,  he  will  now  only  get  2^ 
years  of  schooling. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  provisions 
hAve  not  been  left  out  of  the  bill  because 
they  lack  merit,  but  because  their  inclu- 
sion would  Increaae  the  cost  and  subject 
it  to  a  poadble  Preaidenttal  veto. 

I^  UB  look  for  a  moment  to  some  of 
the  things  which  we  are  doing  now  for 
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high  school  dropx)uts  and  other  selected 
segments  of  our  society. 

We  propose  to  spend  $355  million  to 
train  45,000  persons  in  the  Job  Corps. 
This  figure  averages  out  to  $7,889  a  year 
for  one  trainee.  Contrast  that  with  $100 
a  month  which  we  are  going  to  pay  to  a 
man  who  has  been  out  on  the  firing  line 
defending  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  work  experi- 
ment and  training  program,  the  so-called 
happy  pappy  program,  we  will  expend  a 
total  of  $180  million  this  year  to  provide 
benefits  of  up  to  $250  a  month  for  un- 
employed fathers. 

Just  the  other  day  there  appeared  in 
the  local  press  a  quote  as  to  what  they 
are  doing  to  earn  this  sum : 

We  are  busting  rocks  and  digging  ditches 
and  cutting  trees,  and  that  Is  about  It.  We 
aro  building  a  few  swinging  bridges.  I  have 
been  in  this  program  a  year  and  have  not 
learned  a  thing. 

Yet  we  are  afraid  to  give  to  these  men 
who  are  out  defending  our  Uves  and  our 
country  any  more  than  $100  a  month, 
under  the  threat  of  a  Presidential  veto. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  which  comes 
to  my  mind  is  whether  the  Congress 
passes  legislation  and  the  executive  ad- 
ministers it.  or  whether  we  pass  bills 
which  only  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
Executive. 

While  this  committee  was  considering 
this  legislation  proposing  to  give  $100  a 
month  to  our  veterans,  the  Executive 
on  February  2  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
message  In  which  he  asked  for  educa- 
tional benefits  for  foreigners  to  be  in- 
cluded In  next  year's  budget,  a  total  of 
$524  million. 

Believe  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  dis- 
grace that  on  the  one  hand  we  propose 
to  spend  $524  million  for  educating  for- 
eigners and  only  $327  million  on  the 
other  hand  to  pay  our  GI's  who  are  de- 
fending this  country. 

Finally,  I  commend  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  for  not  accepting  the 
administration's  plan  to  provide  benefits 
for  only  veterans  who  have  served  since 
October  1. 1963. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  HalpernI. 

Mr.  HALPERN,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  I  am  proud  to  voice  my  sup- 
port for  H.R.  12410.  the  cold  war  GI  bill 
of  rights.  I  have  long  been  a  sponsor 
and  an  active  advocate  for  legislation  to 
provide  our  peacetime  veterans  with  re- 
adjustment assistance,  and  I  believe  that 
H.R.  12410.  which  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  our  committee,  deserves  the 
support  of  the  entire  House.  While  its 
provisions  may  not  go  as  far  as  my  own 
bill.  H.R.  12423.  or  provide  the  compre- 
hensive program  as  many  of  us  would 
like.  I  feel  that  this  measure  probably 
stands  a  better  chance  of  administration 
acceptance  at  this  time  than  would  a 
more  comprehensive  program.  But  we 
should  not  let  our  concern  and  our  ef- 
forts end  with  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  Its  shortcomings  must  be 
considered  and  I  hope  we  will  have  early 
opportimity  to  meet  them.  I  would  like 
to  heartily  commend  our  distinguished 
chairman  for  his  painstaking  efforts  and 


dedicated  work  to  develop  this  legisla- 
tion which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
issues  to  come  before  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  not  a  benefit 
bill  designed  to  reward  those  who  serve 
their  country.  For  service  to  one's  coun- 
try bears  its  own  reward  in  the  knowl- 
edge and  satisfaction  that  one  has  con- 
tributed to  our  security.  Rather,  I  con- 
celve  this  as  an  "Investment"  bill— an 
investment  In  the  human  and  economic 
resources  of  our  Nation.  Statistics  prove 
that  the  benefits  extended  to  our  vet- 
erans redound  to  the  Gtovemment  many 
times  over.  In  the  past  20  years,  vet- 
erans who  were  trained  and  educated 
under  the  earlier  Readjustment  Act,  have 
contributed  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in 
additional  taxes,  which  more  than  offset 
the  cost  of  that  program.  Moreover,  the 
increased  skills  and  intellectual  attain- 
ment which  those  programs  made  pos- 
sible, have  enriched  our  culture  and  ad- 
vanced our  economy.  I  believe  that  we 
can  continue  to  anticipate  such  salutary 
effects  from  the  future  programs  em- 
bodied In  this  bUl. 

The  two  key  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
those  which  provide  educational  and 
home  loan  assistance.  Under  the  former, 
veterans  would  be  able  to  receive  1  month 
of  education  or  training  for  each  month 
of  active  duty,  to  a  maximum  of  36 
months.  Monthly  payments  would  vary 
according  to  whether  the  veteran  was 
pursuing  his  education  on  a  full-  or  part- 
time  basis,  and  on  the  number  of  de- 
pendents. Unfortunately,  the  maximum 
educational  assistance  is  set  at  $150  per 
month,  which  is  less  than  that  which  Is 
obtained  under  the  Korean  war  GI  bill. 
In  view  of  the  increases  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing—and particularly  in  tuition  costs- 
over  the  last  10  years.  I  think  this  maxi- 
mum is  somewhat  unrealistic.  Our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  able  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  Ross  Adair,  studied 
this  issue  in  depth,  and  concluded  that 
more  realistic  allowances  were  clearly  in 
order.  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  him. 
His  bill,  as  well  as  my  own,  propose  edu- 
cational allowances  ranging  to  $190  per 
month  for  veterans  with  two  or  more  de- 
pendents, who  are  pursuing  a  full  time 
curriculum.  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
have  an  obligation  to  go  all  out  for  the 
young  Americans  who  have  risked  their 
lives  and  diverted  their  careers  in  defense 
of  their  Nation,  and  I  feel  that  more 
liberal  allowances  were  warranted. 

The  home  loan  provision  In  H.R.  12410 
is  an  excellent  program,  which  will  help 
our  returning  GI's  by  providing  direct 
and  guaranteed  loans.  The  maximum 
guarantee  remains  at  $7,500,  but  the  di- 
rect loans,  for  housing  in  rural  areas  and 
small  towns.  Is  Increased  to  $17,500.  In 
addition  to  facilitating  the  readjustment 
of  veterans  whose  family  plans  may  have 
been  dislocated  by  military  service,  this 
provision  will  undoubtedly  stimulate  the 
construction  of  new  homes  and  thus  pro- 
vide jobs  for  thousands  of  workers  in  this 
basic  Industry.  Moreover,  It  provides  a 
necessary  supplement  to  the  veterans  as- 
sistance program  we  enacted  last  year  as 
part  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of    speaking   to   our   servicemen   from 
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Ouantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  to  the  Jungles 
of  Vietnam,  and  I  know  firsthand  that 
no  legislation  we  enact  this  year  will  be 
more  to  them  than  the  legislation  we 
are  considering  today.  Many  of  these 
men  want  to  enhance  the  skills  they 
have  learned  in  the  service,  from 
meteorology  to  aircraft  mechanics. 
Others  want  to  begin  or  continue  their 
educational  pursuits,  and  still  others 
hope  to  establish  a  home.  The  readjust- 
ment programs  embodied  in  this  bill  are 
designed  to  make  these  hopes  a  reality. 

One  disquieting  feature  of  this  bill  is 
the  absence  of  a  provision  for  small 
business  loans.  This  opportunity  was 
given  to  the  World  War  II  and  Korean 
veterans  and  it  provided  new  vistas  of 
opportunity  for  thousands  of  young 
Americans  and  in  turn  paid  dividends  to 
our  economy  many  times  over.  Many  of 
the  veterans  and  GI's  to  whom  I  have 
spoken,  have  indicated  their  deep  inter- 
est in  establishing  themselves  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  Some  had  completed  their 
education  before  entering  the  military 
and  others  were  simply  more  disposed  to 
embark  upon  opportunities  in  business. 
In  fairness  to  these  individuals.  I  in- 
cluded a  provision  for  small  business 
loan  guarantees  in  my  bill,  and  sought  to 
amend  the  committee  bill  accordingly. 
While  my  amendment  fell  one  vote  short 
of  committee  adoption,  I  believe  that  suf- 
ficient support  has  been  evidenced  for 
this  worthy  program  to  warrant  pursuing 
this  further  by  separate  legislation.  I 
might  mention  that  the  small  business 
programs  under  the  prior  Readjustment 
Act  for  World  War  U  and  Korean  vet- 
erans processed  225.000  loans  and  had  a 
remarkable  record  of  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  all.  I  think  that  the  bill 
before  us  is  a  good  bill,  and  one  which 
commands  our  support.  I  believe  that 
the  miscellaneous  provisions,  such  as 
those  according  veterans  preference  in 
Federal  employment  and  providing  in- 
creased medical  care  for  tropical  dis- 
eases, are  well  conceived,  and  reflect  the 
nigh  quality  of  work  which  the  commit- 
tee devoted  to  this  effort.  As  a  member 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  I  am 
proud  to  have  played  a  part  in  the  shap- 
ing of  this  legislation  and  honored  in- 
deed to  commend  it  to  the  House  for 
passage. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  every  Member  of 
the  Congress  who  gets  up  on  this  floor 
today  and  criticizes  this  bill  would  docu- 
ment the  bills  that  they  have  introduced 
and  the  efforts  they  have  made  to  get  a 
DUl  through  the  House  during  the  past 
lew  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  further  to  my 
colleagues,  the  Member  of  the  other  body 
Who  has  done  more  than  all  other  Sen- 
ators to  get  a  bill  is  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  today.  Senator  Yarborough,  and 
ne  is  my  best  assurance  that  this  bill  will 
oe  accepted  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr 
Dorn]. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  com- 
mend our  distinguished  and  illustrious 
Chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  tMr. 


Tiaguk],  for  his  dynamic  leadership  in 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor.  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  permitting  me 
to  join  him  in  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion. The  chairman  has  labored  long 
and  hard  to  bring  to  the  House  this  bill 
which  is  justice  to  the  veterans  and  fair 
to  the  American  taxpayer.  For  almost 
16  years  it  has  been  my  honor  to  sit  next 
to  Chairman  Teacue  on  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  and  I  know  of  the 
chairman's  full  devotion  and  dedication 
to  our  servicemen  who  are  serving  the 
cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  veterans  organiza- 
tions united  splendidly  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  I  commend  the  American 
Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  Amvets.  and 
the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  for  their 
cooperation.  These  great  organizations 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  dedicated 
representation  of  the  veterans  of  Amer- 
ica and  our  servicemen  abroad. 

This  is  a  reasonable  bill,  it  will  do 
the  job.  and  I  believe  it  will  receive  the 
overwhelming  endorsement  of  the  Con- 
gress. Returning  only  a  few  days  ago 
from  Vietnam,  I  can  report  to  you  that 
this  legislation  would  be  a  tremendous 
boost  to  the  morale  of  our  fighting  men. 
The  servicemen  throughout  the  world 
were  greatly  encouraged  last  year  by 
the  group  insurance  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress and  by  the  general  pay  raise. 

Everywhere  I  go  people  ask— What 
can  be  done  to  help  our  servicemen  who 
are  fighting  for  the  cause  of  freedom? 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  the  bill  will 
help  these  servicemen. 

In  Vietnam  our  men  are  gallantly  op- 
posing Communist  aggression.  They 
are  fighting  a  jungle  war  in  the  mud  and 
quagmires  of  this  faraway  land.  It  is 
a  ruthless  aggression  of  terror,  torture, 
and  a  war  against  civilization.  Our  men 
are  faced  with  monsoons,  tropical  dis- 
eases, and  Jungle  rot.  I  can  report  to 
you  that  they  are  performing  gallantly. 
They  left  the  shores  of  America  as  young 
boys.  They  will  return  as  men.  This 
legislation  will  enable  these  men  to  re- 
adjust and  face  the  future  with  confi- 
dence and  assurance.  Education  and 
training,  which  this  bill  will  provide, 
will  assure  them  of  job  opportunity  and 
the  ability  to  compete  with  their  fellow 
Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  can 
afford  the  cost  of  this  bill.  Our  Nation 
is  passing  through  a  period  of  unprece- 
dented prosperity.  Our  national  income 
is  at  an  all-time  high  collectively  and 
per  capita.  It  is  increasing  almost  daily. 
Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  time  like  this 
we  can  afford  to  encourage  our  service- 
men who  are  in  uniform  at  the  time  of 
stark,  ruthless  Communist  aggression. 
Not  only  are  our  men  fighting  desperate- 
ly with  the  enemy  in  the  jungles  of  Viet- 
nam, but  they  are  standing  guard  In 
Santo  Domingo,  on  the  road  to  Berlin, 
at  the  radar  stations  near  the  North 
Pole,  and  throughout  the  world.  These 
men  are  in  war  no  less  than  those  of  us 
who  fought  in  Europe,  in  the  Pacific,  in 
the  air  and  In  the  sea  during  World 
War  II.  Our  men  today  are  fighting  the 
Commimist   aggressor   with    the    same 


sacrifice  and  devotion  to  duty  as  our 
men  in  the  Korean  conflict. 

Those  of  you  who  served  our  country 
in  uniform  will  agree  with  me  that  mili- 
tary service  does  interrupt  the  hopes, 
aspirations,  plans,  and  dreams  of  our 
young  men  and  women.  Military  serv- 
ice often  calls  for  a  change  of  direction 
and  a  readjustment  period,  often  very 
diflScult  and  trying.  This  bUl.  with  Its 
educational  benefits,  will  provide  our  re- 
turning servicemen  with  the  encourage- 
ment and  Incentive  to  not  only  readjust 
but  to  continue  their  education. 

No  one  will  question  today  the  great 
benefits  of  the  GI  bill  and  the  educa- 
tional benefits  to  the  veterans  of  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

This  bill  is  necessary.  It  Is  fair  and 
it  is  timely.  The  American  people  are 
ready  for  this  legislation.  They  over- 
whelmingly favor  it.  Our  veterans  or- 
ganizations are  supporting  it.  Our  men 
and  ofllcers  in  service  recommend  it 

In  summary,  this  bill  will  provide: 

Education :  Provides  a  permanent  pro- 
gram of  educational  assistance  for  in- 
dividuals serving  in  the  Armed  Forces 
discharged  after  January  31.  1955.  Col- 
lege level  and  below-college  level  train- 
ing in  trade,  vocational,  and  technical 
schools  is  provided.  Part-time  training 
is  permitted.  Eligibility  accrues  at  the 
rate  of  1  month  of  training  for  1  month 
of  service,  not  to  exceed  36  months  A 
minimum  of  180  days  service  is  required 
to  establish  eligibility  unless  the  indi- 
vidual is  discharged  for  a  service-con- 
nected disability.  Persons  serving  on 
active  duty  for  training  do  not  accrue 
eligibility.  The  education  and  training 
allowance  set  by  the  bill  for  full-time 
training  is  $100  per  month  for  a  single 
veteran.  $125  a  month  for  a  veteran  with 
one  dependent,  and  $150  for  a  veteran 
with  more  than  one  dependent.  Propor- 
tionate rates  are  paid  for  three-fourths 
and  half-time  training.  Pees  and  tui- 
tion are  paid  for  less  than  half-time 
training.  Education  must  be  completed 
within  8  years  from  the  date  of  discharge 
or  8  years  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
act.  Training  is  provided  for  active 
duty  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
have  served  at  least  2  years,  a  portion 
of  which  occurred  after  January  31. 
1955.  These  active  duty  members  may 
receive  payments  for  fees  and  tuition 
The  administrative  provisions  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1952.  for  Korean  conflict  veterans,  and 
the  war  orphans'  training  program  are 
applicable  to  this  new  program.  Schools 
will  be  approved  by  the  State  approval 
agencies  of  the  various  States,  and  these 
agencies  will  be  responsible  for  extending 
supervision  to  approved  schools. 

Guaranteed  and  direct  home  loans- 
The  Veterans'  Administration  home  loan 
guarantee  program  is  extended  to  this 
new  group  of  veterans  discharged  after 
January  31.  1955.  The  guaranteed  loan 
by  a  private  lender  of  $7,500  is  continued. 
Direct  loans  for  housing  in  rural  areas 
and  small  towns,  established  as  direct 
loan  areas,  will  be  available  to  this  group. 
The  maximum  amount  of  the  direct  loan 
is  increased  from  $15,000  to  $17,500.  The 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  ii 
given  authority  to  regulate  the  intereet 
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rate,  consistent  with  the  celling  estab- 
lished for  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration. A  fund  is  established  for  the 
Administrator  to  offset  losses,  by  re- 
quiring the  veterans  to  pay  0.05  percent 
of  his  loan  at  closing. 

Non-service-connected  medical  care: 
At  the  present  time,  veterans  serving 
after  January  31,  1955,  are  eligible  for 
medical  care  in  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities  only  for  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. This  group  is  made  eligible 
for  non-service-oonnected  medical  care 
on  the  same  basis  as  veterans  of  earlier 
wars.  Eligibility  for  non-service-con- 
nected medical  care  is  based  on  availa- 
bility of  a  bed  and  the  signing  of  an  oath 
of  iimbility  to  pay,  as  Is  required  of  vet- 
erans of  earlier  wars  entering  for  treat- 
ment of  non-service-connected  disabili- 
ties. 

Emplojrment  preference  In  Federal 
service:  Preference  in  employment  in 
Federal  service  is  extended  to  this  group 
being  discharged  after  January  31,  1955, 
on  the  same  basis  as  is  currently  applica- 
ble to  war  veterans.  Persons  serving 
on  duty  for  training  purposes  do  not  ac- 
crue veterans'  preference  rights. 

Miscellaneous  provisions:  War  veter- 
ans are  now  covered  by  certain  presump- 
tions of  service  connection  for  a  long 
list  of  chronic  and  tropical  diseases. 
Peacetime  veterans  do  not  enjoy  these 
prestmiptlons  of  service  connection.  The 
wartime  presumptions  are  extended  to 
the  group  being  discharged  after  Janu- 
ary 31,  1955. 

A  flag  is  provided  to  drape  the  casket 
of  war  veterans.  This  provision  is  ex- 
tended to  this  group  serving  after  Jan- 
uary 31.  1955. 

War  veterans  are  provided  Job  coim- 
seling  and  Job  placement  assistance  by 
the  Department  of  Labor.  This  new 
group  is  placed  on  the  same  basis  for 
this  assistance  as  veterans  of  earlier 
wars. 

The  Soldiers'  and  SaUors'  Civil  Relief 
Act  is  amended  to  Increase  protection 
for  Individuals  who  are  renting  homes 
when  they  are  called  to  service.  The 
amount  of  rental  covered  is  Increased 
from  180  monthly  to  $150  monthly. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  SicRKSTl. 

Mr.  SECRE8T.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
recognizes  what  all  of  us  and  what  the 
American  people  have  known,  that  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Korean  war  we  have 
been  In  a  continuous  global  war  against 
communism  everywhere.  It  is  impos- 
lible  to  say  when  It  will  end.  This  bill 
starts  with  1955  and  it  is  open-ended 
until  this  conflict  is  resolved. 

The  beneflts  of  the  bill  have  been  dis- 
cussed. There  is  a  training  program. 
While  the  on-the- Job-training  and  farm 
training  has  been  left  out,  there  Is  avail- 
able under  this  bill  vocational  training  of 
any  and  every  kind  available  to  any  vet- 
eran and  any  veteran  has  the  right  to  go 
to  any  agricultural  school  in  the  United 
States  of  America  or  to  go  back  to  his 
high  Mbool  if  he  has  not  finished  high 
icbool  and  take  an  agricultural  course. 
Tbese  do  not  make  up  the  full  programs 
tbat  were  in  the  original  bill  but  it  does 
offtr  M  much  opportunity  for  this  train- 


ing as  the  veteran  wants  to  take  ad- 
vantage of.  This  bill  was  considered  for 
a  long  time  by  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  Many  of  us  have  intro- 
duced bills.  I  Introduced  one  last  year, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Ayres]  introduced  the  first  one  back  In 
1955,  immediately  after  the  President  had 
declared  the  Korean  bill  to  be  ineffective. 

This  bill  has  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
of  every  single  individual  on  the  com- 
mittee. It  has  the  support,  I  am  sure,  of 
every  veterans'  organization  in  the 
United  States. 

It  does  not  perhaps  please  every  in- 
dividual in  every  particular,  but  it  is  over- 
all an  excellent  bill  and  one  that  should 
pass  this  House  today. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Duncan]. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12410, 
the  peacetime  veterans  benefit  bill.  As 
a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  a  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education,  I  wish  to  inform  my 
colleagues  that  exhaustive  hearings  were 
held  in  connection  with  this  legislation. 
Appearing  before  our  committee  were 
representatives  of  most  of  the  educa- 
tional associations,  all  veterans'  organi- 
zations, and  many  others,  all  in  support 
of  a  GI  bill  for  post-Korean  veterans. 
Although  the  bill  falls  short  of  many 
things  some  of  us  desire,  such  as  on-the- 
farm  and  job  training,  it  does  contain 
many  benefits  for  the  veterans.  It  is 
hard  for  many  of  us  to  understand  why 
we  can  offer  job  training  to  boys  in  the 
Job  Corps  camps,  and  not  to  veterans  who 
possess  value.  The  benefits  of  the  GI 
bill  for  the  post  World  War  II  and  Ko- 
rean war  veteran  demonstrated  the  great 
enhancement  not  only  to  the  Individual 
In  terms  of  income  and  self- fulfillment 
but  also  in  terms  of  additional  income  to 
assist  our  national  economy. 

During  recent  months  we  have  seen 
great  emphasis  placed  upon  training 
young  men,  many  of  whom  are  military 
rejectees,  in  Job  Corps  camps  at  a  cost 
rimning  as  high  as  $8,000  each  year  per 
man.  During  the  past  few  years  we  have 
also  seen  the  rejection  of  the  qualified 
soldier.  Often  he  has  completed  his 
stint  of  duty  and  is  awaiting  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  reenter  into  civilian  life  as  a 
qualified  and  productive  citizen. 

Is  it  socially  just  or  fair  to  have  tw^o 
classes  of  young  people:  the  economi- 
cally advantaged,  many  of  whom  avoid 
the  draft  by  attending  college — and  the 
economically  disadvantaged  who  are 
drafted  by  the  selective  service  board  or 
by  economic  circumstances? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  applicant  for 
these  educational  allowances  will  be  one 
in  four  of  the  cold  war  GIs.  The  chances 
are  his  qualifications  will  have  resulted 
In  him  gaining  some  promotion  within 
the  enlisted  ranks  in  the  services  and  this 
means  he  will  have  acquired  a  sense  of 
responsibility  which  makes  It  probable  he 
will  complete  the  courses  of  study  he  sets 
out  upon. 

Surely,  at  a  time  when  massive  eco- 
nomic dependence  Is  a  real  threat  to  our 
society,  it  is  In  the  urgent  national  in- 


terest to  encourage  the  Independence 
and  productivity  of  this  special  group  of 
young  men  whom  we  are  discussing.  The 
threat  of  long-term  unemplosrment  hung 
less  heavily  over  the  World  War  n  vet- 
eran and  the  Korean  war  veteran  than  It 
does  over  young  men  leaving  the  armed 
services  today.  The  World  War  n  and 
Korean  war  veteran  faced  the  problem 
of  frictional  unemployment.  The  cold 
war  veteran  faces  the  same  problem. 

Some  say  we  cannot  afford  this  Qi 
bill.  There  are  several  ways  of  estimat- 
ing whether  these  costs  can  be  afforded. 
In  the  first  case.  If  these  young  persons 
are  not  trained  and  educated  to  acquire 
the  necessary  skills  to  compete  In  today's 
labor  market  they  will  become  dependent 
as  a  cost  or  drag  on  the  economy. 

In  the  second  case,  we  must  compare 
the  costs  of  a  cold  war  GI  bill  with  the 
general  costs  of  defense.  With  defense 
costs  running  at  over  $50  billion  a  year, 
the  costs  of  the  cold  war  GI  bill,  even 
with  the  liberalizing  amendments  is  only 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  defense  costs. 

If  we  can  afford  the  costs  of  selecting 
the  most  able  and  fit  youth  to  serve  the 
Nation,  we  can  surely  afford  the  costs  of 
training  them  to  take  a  useful  place  in 
civilian  life.  It  is  an  interesting  exercise 
to  compare  costs  of  this  bill  with  profits 
of  business.  With  corporate  profits  after 
taxes  running  at  over  $44  billion  a  year, 
the  cold  war  GI  bill  cost  represents  a 
little  less  than  1  percent  of  present-day 
profits.  While  many  such  profits  are 
being  made  directly  or  indirectly  out  of 
defense  Industry,  no  profits  at  all  would 
be  possible  if  the  security  of  the  country 
were  endangered  through  lack  of  de- 
pendable and  adequate  Armed  Forces. 
The  question,  therefore.  Is  simply  one  of 
whether  the  Nation  has  the  right  to  take 
young  men  Involuntarily — or  involun- 
tarily, under  economic  pressure — into 
the  armed  services  so  that  they  lose  two 
or  more  vital  years  of  education  and 
training  and  then  discharge  them  Into 
civilian  life  which  has  changed  owing  to 
the  high  speed  of  the  technological  revo- 
lution through  which  we  are  passing, 
without  any  adequate  readjustment 
training  or  education.  Adjustment  is 
made  for  other  persons  Involved  In  other 
aspects  of  defense.  A  scientist  was  hired 
by  the  Aerospace  Corp.,  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration engaged  In  defense  work,  re- 
cently and  the  Goverrmient  paid  some 
$3,500  for  the  costs  of  trucking  his  yacht 
from  Massachusetts  to  California.  I  am 
not  here  to  complain  about  the  Goveni- 
ment  subsidizing  tht  trucking  Industry 
for  $3,500,  but  I  question  whether  the  ad- 
justment rights  of  the  scientist  are  any 
more  important  than  the  adjustment 
rights  of  the  veterans. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  argues 
that  World  War  n  and  the  Korean  war 
"sharply  disrupted  career  planning." 
Some  argue  that  "special  Goverrunent 
aid"  was  needed  after  World  War  n  and 
the  Korean  war  to  "ease  the  transition 
for  wartime  service  back  to  civilian  life." 
Some  now  boldly  state  that  service  today 
has  "a  much  less  disruptive  effect  upon 
the  veteran's  educational  plans  and  hla 
career."  How  they  arrive  at  that  con- 
clusion I  do  not  know.  We  are  living  to- 
day In  the  middle  of  a  sweeping  techno- 
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logical  revolution  which  did  not  exist  at 
the  end  of  World  War  n  and  which  was 
only  partly  in  existence  at  the  end  of  the 
Korean  war.  A  young  person  with  a 
limited  education  who  loses  2  or  3 
years  of  educational  time  in  the  service 
is  a  sitting  duck  for  a  life  of  unemploy- 
abllity  today.  This  was  not  the  case  15 
years  ago.  Neither  was  it  the  case  20 
years  ago.  The  fact  that  some  persons 
served  in  a  declared  war  and  other  per- 
sons are  serving  in  an  undeclared  war 
does  not  much  differentiate  their  cases. 
In  both  cases  time  spent  on  military 
service  is  time  lost  for  the  individual 
Insofar  as  his  lifetime  career  Is 
concerned. 

We  feel  that  the  bill  before  the  com- 
mittee is  a  necessai-y  measure  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  Military  service  is  in- 
equitably distributed  and  falls  largely  on 
the  sons  of  working-class  people.  Young 
working-class  boys  entering  military 
service  generally  gain  no  transferable 
civilian  skills  during  their  period  of  mili- 
tary duty.  Young  veterans  emerge  into 
a  civilian  society  in  a  state  of  technologi- 
cal, economical,  and  social  revolution. 
The  general  development  of  this  revolu- 
tion demands  a  higher  degree  of  educa- 
tion and  skills  for  regular  employment 
than  the  young  veterans  possess.  These 
young  veterans  have  lost  from  2  to  3 
years  of  their  most  educable  years  In 
military  service.  The  handicaps  of  young 
veterans  in  the  labor  market  are  em- 
phasized by  their  dramatic  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  about  50  percent.  This  bill 
will  encourage  young  veterans  to  equip 
themselves  to  live  as  Americans  should — 
free,  independent,  productive,  and  self- 
supporting. 

I  reject  the  suggestion  that  cold  war 
GI  benefits  be  restricted  to  those  young 
men  serving  in  areas  of  hostilities.  Man- 
ning the  PX  in  Saigon  is  less  dangerous 
than  being  a  parachute  instructor  In  Port 
Benning,  Ga.  It  Is  a  matter  of  luck 
where  a  man's  service  time  is  spent. 
Throughout  his  service  he  can  be  sent 
anywhere. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  fair  play  to  both 
the  cold  war  GI  and  the  national  econ- 
omy that  this  bill  be  passed.  Many  vet- 
erans are  standing  idle  and  confused  at 
this  time  of  dwindling  Job  opportunities. 
This  bill  offers  a  lifeline  to  the  more 
energetic  of  these  young  people.  If  they 
grasp  it,  they  can  save  themselves  from 
lives  of  economic  dependency.  That  is 
In  the  interest  of  us  all. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  give  a  major  lift  to  the 
JpWt  of  our  men  in  Vietnam.  They 
nave  asked  about  it  from  Danang  to  the 
Mekong  Delta.  Their  morale  is  mag- 
nificent, and  this  is  one  way  In  which 
we  can  help  and  show  we  care. 

Today  our  servicemen  are  scattered 
throughout  the  world,  and  In  many 
instances  are  serving  under  combat  or 
OMir-combat  conditions.  During  the 
period  of  time  which  Is  covered  by  this 
om,  our  Nation  has  gone  through 
»    series    of    crises     associated    with 


Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Talwan- 
Matsu,  Lebanon,  Berlin.  Laos,  and  Viet- 
I^am. 

Regardless  of  where  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  have  served,  their 
educational  or  career  plans  have  in  many 
cases  been  interrupted  in  order  to  fulfill 
their  militarj'  obligations.  The  pro- 
visions on  education  in  this  bill,  in  the 
main,  are  sound.  They  will  assist  a  vet- 
eran in  following  the  educational  plan 
he  might  have  adopted  had  he  never  en- 
tered the  Armed  Forces. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  a  month  of 
training  for  each  month  of  service,  not 
to  exceed  36  calendar  months — which  is 
the  equivalent  of  4  academic  years.  The 
assistance  rates  per  month  for  full-time 
training  are  $100  for  a  single  veteran, 
$125  for  a  veteran  with  one  dependent, 
and  $150  for  a  veteran  with  more  than 
one  dependent.  There  are  proportionate 
rates  for  less  than  full-time  training. 
Education  is  generally  limited  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning,  and  must  be 
completed  within  8  years  from  the  date 
of  discharge. 

All  veterans  are  eligible  who  served  on 
active  duty  for  a  period  of  more  than  180 
days,  any  part  of  which  occurred  after 
January  31,  1955,  and  who  were  released 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonora- 
ble. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
House  will  act  favorably  on  this  Im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  12410,  the  Veterans'  Read- 
justment Benefits  Act  of  1966.  A  great 
many  Members  of  this  body  have  been 
the  direct  beneficiaries  of  World  War  11 
and  Korean  conflict  GI  bills  and  know 
fljsthand  the  value  of  such  legislation. 

While  H.R.  12410  is  not  completely 
satisfactory  In  the  eyes  of  many,  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  is  to  be 
commended  for  making  this  measure  a 
priority  item  in  this,  the  2d  session  of 
the  89th  Congress. 

I  have  carefully  reviewed  H.R.  12410 
and  am  satisfied  It  has  been  designed  to 
Insure  that  our  Nation  will  be  able  to 
utilize  the  highest  skills  and  abilities  of 
veterans  who  will  benefit  from  this  legis- 
lation. The  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Benefits  Act  of  1966  provides  a  perma- 
nent program  of  educational  assistance 
for  individuals  serving  In  the  Armed 
Forces,  discharged  after  January  31, 
1955.  It  is  a  flexible  program,  as  it  pro- 
vides college  level  and  below  college 
level  training  In  trade,  vocational,  and 
technical  schools.  Eligibility  accrues  at 
the  rate  of  1  month  of  training  for  1 
month  of  service  with  a  limit  of  36 
months,  and  the  bill  also  provides  a  per- 
son serving  on  active  duty  for  training 
does  not  accrue  eligibility.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  allowances  provided  are  gen- 
erally adequate,  as  are  the  program  lim- 
itations. As  I  understand  the  measure, 
a  full-time  student  with  no  dependents 
will  receive  $100  per  month,  $125  per 
month  with  one  dependent,  and  $150  per 
month  with  two  or  more  dependents. 
Less  than  full-time  students  will,  of 


course,  receive  smaller  benefits.  There 
are  other  provisions  which  have  been 
more  fully  discussed,  but,  in  essence,  the 
educational  benefits  appear  to  be  rea- 
sonable in  most  instances  and,  in  my 
opinion,  long  overdue. 

In  addition  to  the  education  benefits, 
HJl.  12410  also  extends  benefits  of  both 
the  guaranteed  and  the  direct  home  loan 
programs  to  veterans  discharged  after 
January  31  of  1955.  It  provides  non- 
service-connected  medical  care  to  vet- 
erans serving  after  January  31,  1955. 
Eligibility  for  treatment  of  non-service- 
cormected  disabilities,  very  properly  in 
my  opinion,  is  based  on  availability  of 
a  bed  in  a  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital and  the  signing  of  a  statement  of 
inability  to  pay  for  treatment  elsewhere. 

This  legislation  extends  preference  in 
employment  in  Federal  service  to  the 
group  of  veterans  discharged  after  Jan- 
uary 31,  1955.  on  the  same  basis  as  Is 
currently  applicable  to  war  veterans.  It 
provides  Job  counseling  and  job  place- 
ment assistance;  a  presumption  of  serv- 
ice connection  of  certain  chronic  and 
tropical  diseases;  protection  for  Individ- 
uals who  are  renting  homes  when  called 
to  service;  and  permits  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  furnish  burial  flags  for 
draping  the  caskets  of  deceased  veterans 
with  service  after  January  31,  1955,  as  Is 
now  provided  war  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  times  this  body  has 
met  and  concerned  itself  with  matters 
of  grave  importance  to  this  great  Nation 
and  others.  Of  no  less  importance  is  the 
Veterans'  Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of 
1966. 

There  are  some  who  have  resisted  this 
measure  In  the  name  of  economy.  It  Is 
indeed  difficult  to  reconcile  this  view  with 
the  recent  record  of  spending.  The  ex- 
press purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  en- 
hance and  make  more  attractive  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
and,  in  addition,  to  provide  assistance 
to  those  who  serve  In  the  Armed  Forces 
in  attaining  the  vocational  and  educa- 
tional status  they  might  normally  have 
aspired  to  and  obtained  had  they  not 
served  their  country.  Not  all  those  who 
serve  are  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  com- 
bat, but  the  choice  is  never  theirs.  All 
those  who  serve  do,  In  effect,  give  a  por- 
tion of  their  lives  to  the  service  of  their 
country  for  the  benefit  of  aU  Americans. 
If  billions  can  be  spent  on  Great  Society 
programs,  a  little  can  be  expended  to  as- 
sist those  who  have  kept  and  are  keeping 
our  society  free.  This  bill  Is  a  start  in 
the  right  direction  and  should  be  passed 
forthwith. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
endorse  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Join  my 
distinguished  colleagues  In  this  body  in 
praise  of  the  sp>eedy  and  thorough  action 
by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  In  re- 
porting out  an  excellent  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  12410,  the  peacetime  veterans 
benefits  bill. 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  support  this 
bill  and  I  am  confident  It  will  be  enacted 
Into  law  at  an  early  date. 
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At  a  time  when  our  military  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  Is  escalating  at  an 
alarming  rate,  when  our  debate  over  this 
sttuatlon  In  other  chambers  is  becoming 
almost  as  heated  as  the  fighting  itself. 
one  hardly  needs  to  be  reminded  that  the 
flght  Is  being  waged  by  courageous  young 
Americans,  few  of  whom  are  old  enough 
to  vote  but  who  seem  to  have  a  better 
grasp  of  the  issues  Involved  than  many  of 
us. 

The  Vietnam  war  continues  to  uproot 
more  and  more  of  our  young  men.  to 
interrupt  their  lives  and  send  them  to  a 
mysterious  and  faraway  place  to  fight  a 
frustrating  and  exhausting  war.  If  there 
were  no  other  reason  to  pcus  this  bill  here 
today,  it  would  be  reason  enough  to  give 
them  a  break  when  they  return. 

Speaking  for  mjrself .  I  was,  and  con- 
tinue to  be.  sincerely  grateful  for  the 
break  I  had  through  the  World  War  n 
OI  bill.  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  World  War  n  blU 
that  helped  me  get  through  Boston  Col- 
lege Law  School.  I  would  probably  not  be 
here  today. 

I  daresay  many  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  could  say  the  same  thing. 

But  there  are  other,  equally  compelling 
reasons  for  us  to  support  this  bill  now 
before  us. 

Cost  has  sometimes  been  used  as  a  rea- 
son for  opposing  this  legislation.  It  is 
pointed  out  by  the  committee,  I  believe, 
that  the  educational  benefits  In  H.R. 
12410  will  run  to  something  like  S327 
million  In  fiscal  1967.  Nevertheless,  I 
think  we  can  Justly  concede  that  the 
profits  in  terms  of  increased  revenues 
from  the  Increased  earning  power  of 
those  men  who  benefit  from  an  educa- 
tional opportunity  they  might  otherwise 
be  denied,  more  than  Justifies  the  In- 
vestment. 

There  has  been  virtual  universal 
agreement  on  one  aspect  of  OI  education 
programs.  And  that  is  that  veterans,  re- 
turning from  active  duty  to  their  college 
campus  and  classrooms,  are  among  the 
most  sincere,  the  most  mature,  and  the 
most  receptive  students  In  the  world. 
College  professors  are  In  general  agree- 
ment that  veterans'  academic  grades  and 
accomplishments,  in  general,  rank 
among  the  highest. 

There  Is  no  question  of  their  being  able 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
thus  offered. 

We  are  presently  Investing  billions  in 
various  ald-to-educatlon  programs.  As 
a  result  of  legislation  passed  last  year, 
we  have  authorized  over  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  for  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tion. We  spend  millions  on  preschool 
education  programs.  We  will  spend  mil- 
lions on  public  and  secondary  schools. 
We  have  even  authorized  an  aid  pro- 
gram for  private  and  parochial  schools. 

There  Is  no  question  of  our  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  education  is  the  key 
to  the  future  and  to  our  continuing  na- 
tional welfare. 

While  there  are  still  risks  In  some  of 
the  million-dollar  aid  programs,  some 
gambles  that  we  must  take,  there  seems 
virtually  no  risk  Involved  In  a  renewal  of 
veterans  benefits  under  a  new  OI  bill. 
A  renewal  of  the  VA  Insured  home  loan 
program  Is  also  justified.    The  record  of 


these  programs  over  the  years  has  been 
equally  good.  Moreover,  because  of  the 
pressures  they  exert  on  interest  rates, 
they  have  had  a  favorable  impact  on  in- 
flationary tendencies  in  the  economy. 
Certainly,  the  home  building  industry 
owes  much  of  its  recent  boom  to  the  VA 
loan  programs. 

I  might  personally  regret  that  H.R. 
12410  lacks  a  business  loan  feature,  as  I 
had  proposed  in  my  own  bill.  But  I  am 
prepared  to  concede  that  existing  Federal 
loan  programs,  especially  the  small  busi- 
ness loan  program  administered  by  SBA, 
can  offset  the  lack  of  a  VA  plan.  Un- 
fortunately the  SBA  loan  program  ap- 
pears to  have  lost  some  of  its  responsive- 
ness in  recent  months.  But  that  Is  a 
problem,  perhaps,  for  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  pleased  to  be 
a  member. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  bill  also 
preserves  a  veterans  preference  require- 
ment on  Federal  employment  and  a  GI 
Job  coimsellng  and  guidance  service.  I 
think  these  programs,  too,  have  more 
than  Justified  their  worth  since  World 
Warn. 

I  support  this  bill  here  today  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  it  can  be  enacted  into  law 
at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation.  I  feel  it  is  the  very  least 
we  can  do.  I  certainly  agree  that  It 
should  stimulate  the  morale  of  our  fight- 
ing forces  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  legislation  to  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  the  OI  bill  of  rights,  having  intro- 
duced H.R.  11973.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  support  H.R.  12410  as  a  com- 
promise measure  and  urge  its  passage. 
The  young  men  being  called  into  service 
are  just  as  deserving  and  are  making  the 
same  sacrifice  as  the  young  men  who 
were  called  into  service  durin?  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  and  World  War  II.  There- 
fore, they  should  have  the  same  privi- 
leges under  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Re- 
lief Act  and  be  entitled  to  the  same 
beneflts  as  were  extended  to  our  Korean 
and  World  War  11  veterans.  H.R.  12410 
differs  slightly  from  H.R.  11973,  but  it 
provides  for  the  following: 

Education:  Provides  a  permanent  pro- 
grsun  of  educational  assistance  for  in- 
dividuals serving  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
discharged  after  January  31,  1955.  Col- 
lege-level and  below-college-level  train- 
ing in  trade,  vocational,  and  technical 
schools  is  provided.  Eligibility  accrues 
at  the  rate  of  1  month  of  training  for 
1  month  of  service,  not  to  exceed  36 
months. 

Guaranteed  and  direct  home  loans: 
Beneflts  of  both  the  guaranteed  and  the 
direct  home  loan  programs  are  extended 
to  veterans  discharged  after  January  31. 
1955.  The  guarantee  of  a  loan  by  a  pri- 
vate lender  in  the  amount  of  $7,500  Is 
extended  to  this  group  and.  In  areas  es- 
tablished   as   direct    loan   areas   where 


guaranteed  fijiancing  has  not  generally 
been  available,  a  maximum  direct  loan 
of  $17,500  is  authorized.  The  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  authorized 
to  regulate  interest  rates,  consistent  with 
the  celling  established  for  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Non-service-connected  medical  care: 
At  the  presei.«  time,  veterans  serving 
after  January  31,  1955,  are  eligible  for 
medical  care  in  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities  only  for  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. This  group  is  made  eligible 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  for  treat- 
ment of  non-service-connected  disabili- 
ties on  the  same  basis  as  war  veterans. 
Preference  In  Federal  employment: 
Preference  In  employment  in  Federal 
service  is  extended  to  the  group  of  vet- 
erans discharged  after  January  31,  1955, 
on  the  same  basis  as  is  currently  appli- 
cable to  war  veterans. 

Burial  flags:  The  bill  will  permit  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  furnish  a 
flag  for  draping  the  casket  of  deceased 
veterans  of  service  after  January  31, 
1955,  as  is  now  provided  war  veterans. 

Job  counseling  and  Job  placement  as- 
sistance: Places  veterans  discharged 
after  January  31,  1955,  on  the  same  basis 
as  veterans  of  earlier  conflicts  for  as- 
sistance through  the  Department  of  La- 
bor in  job  placement  and  counseling. 

Soldiers'  and  sailors'  civil  relief: 
Amends  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil 
Relief  Act  by  increasing  protection  for 
individuals  who  are  renting  homes  when 
called  to  service  from  $80  monthly  rental 
to  $150  monthly  rental. 

I  carmot  urge  too  strongly  to  pass  this 
legislation  by  an  overwhelming  vote  in 
order  to  show  our  flghting  men  in  Viet- 
nam that  we  are  supporting  them  all 
the  way. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Kornegay]. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  reported  by  his  committee 
has  my  wholehearted  support.  In  fact,  I 
introduced  a  bill  very  similar  to  this  one 
on  the  first  day  of  this  session. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  Vietnam 
In  November,  and  can  testify  with  com- 
plete conviction  to  the  fact  that  our 
flghting  men  there  have  ftilly  earned  and 
should  receive  the  educational,  medical. 
and  other  beneflts  contained  in  this  bill. 
These  men  are  In  Vietnam  because  our 
country  needs  them  there,  and  they  are 
doing  a  magniflcent  Job.  The  American 
flghting  man  viill  continue  to  do  a  mag- 
niflcent job — in  Vietnam,  in  Berlin,  to 
the  Caribbean,  or  wherever  he  is  needed. 
Every  young  man  who  served  with  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  cold  war 
period  this  bill  covers,  faced  the  real 
possibility  of  being  sent  Into  combat. 
And,  unfortunate  as  it  may  be,  every 
young  man  who  serves  in  the  foreseeable 
future  faces  the  same  possibility. 

We  have  here  an  opportunity  to  express 
our  gratitude  to  these  men  by  helptog 
them    return    to    civLUan    life    better 
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equipped  to  provide  a  good,  full  life  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  And,  at 
the  same  time,  the  whole  Nation  will 
benefit — as  it  has  beneflted  from  the 
World  War  II  and  Korean  GI  bills — 
from  the  group  of  educated,  productive 
young  Americans  which  will  be  the  re- 
sult of  this  bill's  passage.  This  bill  is  a 
great  investment  in  our  country's  future, 
and  it  will  pay  tremendous  beneflts. 

I  regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  attempt  of  a 
few  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  present  administration  has 
supported  a  more  modest  measure  than 
the  one  before  us.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  last  Republican  administration, 
also  in  office  during  the  cold  war  period, 
would  not  support  any  measure  along 
these  lines.  That  is  the  record.  There 
Is  little  credit  for  the  GOP  in  that  record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  passage 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
we  are  a  democratic  Nation  and  because 
we  honor  our  commitments  to  fellow  na- 
tions we  are  engaged  in  bitter  conflict 
against  the  forces  of  aggression.  Because 
we  value  freedom  above  life  itself  and 
because  attacks  upon  freedom  anywhere 
in  the  world  are  attacks  upon  our  own, 
we  have  been  forced  to  take  steps  to 
strengthen  our  defenses  and  to  insure 
our  military  readiness.  We  have  had  to 
step  up  drastically  our  draft  and  may 
have  Reserve  calls.  We  have  had  to  in- 
terrupt the  pursuits  of  many  of  our 
young  men  and  put  them  at  the  disposal 
of  their  country. 

Despite  these  overriding  conditions  we 
find  the  compulsory  draft  most  distaste- 
ful. It  is  contrary  to  our  national  tem- 
perament. We  do  not  like  to  pick  or 
choose  among  our  citizens  some  who 
must  bear  the  civic  duty  of  defending 
their  country  while  others  further  their 
education,  training,  or  careers  at  their 
expense.  We  sense  the  injustice  of  a  plan 
whereby  some  Americans  must  forfeit  2 
to  4  years  of  their  lives  insuring  the 
freedom  of  all  and  return  to  civilian  life 
greatly  behind  those  who  did  not  serve. 

And  yet  the  compulsory  draft  is  neces- 
sary. The  exigencies  of  these  trying 
times  are  such  that  we  must  have  a  large 
and  strong  Armed  Forces  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  send  wherever  we  may 
need  them.  The  draft  is  the  most  effec- 
tive way  of  supplementing  the  number 
of  men  who  volunteer. 

But  the  personal  sacriflces  which  the 
men  who  serve  in  our  Armed  Forces  make 
Whether  they  enlist  or  are  drafted  are 
enormous.  What  is  eminently  more  un- 
just than  the  compulsory  draft,  there- 
fore, IS  our  failure  to  help  these  men 
"laKe  the  difficult  transition  back  to 
civilian  life. 

"Hie  obligation  to  serve  and  defend 
one  s  country  does  not  warrant  a  reward 
«  necessarily  accompanies  what  Presl- 
„„7  Kennedy  once  caUed  the  burden 
^.J°^  of  freedom.  I  do  not  consider 
readjustment  assistance,  however,  as 
rrrli^  any  sense  a  reward.  It  is  in  one 
^Pect  restitution  to  those  young  men 
wia  women  who  bear  a  disproportionate 
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share  of  the  burden  of  freedom.  It  Is  an 
attempt  to  restore  to  them  precious  op- 
portunities lost  through  service.  The 
cold  war  GI  bill  will  help  the  veterans 
to  regain  these  lost  opportunities.  An 
education  allowance  of  $100  a  month  for 
a  single  veteran  and  $150  a  month  for  a 
veteran  with  more  than  one  dependent 
will  enable  post-Korean  veterans  to  ob- 
tain college  level  and  below  college  level 
training  in  trade,  vocational,  and  tech- 
nical schools.  Guaranteed  and  direct 
home  loans  will  assist  the  cold  war  vet- 
erans in  purchasing  homes  and  resettling 
their  families.  Job  placement  assistance 
and  preference  in  Federal  employment 
will  help  the  veterans  become  self-sup- 
porting members  of  the  civilian  work 
force. 

We  are  all  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
in  today's  world  it  is  imperative  that 
every  American  obtain  as  much  educa- 
tion and  training  as  he  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving. The  demands  of  the  labor 
market  for  better  educated  and  trained 
workers  are  only  one  reason.  The  re- 
quirements of  citizenship  in  a  20th  cen- 
tury democracy  are  another.  We  in  the 
89th  Congress  realize  the  importance  of 
education  and  we  have  demonstrated 
again  and  again  oiir  commitment.  We 
have  passed  numerous  measures  de- 
signed to  improve  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion and  to  increase  educational  op- 
portunity at  all  levels.  We  would  be 
grossly  inconsistent,  therefore,  if  we 
failed  to  pass  the  cold  war  GI  bill.  We 
have  already  passed  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  and  the  Higher 
Education  Acts  of  1965,  aimed  at  raising 
the  general  level  of  our  grade,  high 
schools  and  colleges,  and  to  make  them 
available  to  all  students.  We  also  en- 
acted the  special  Head  Start  and  Job 
Corps  programs  to  assist  disadvantaged 
and  deprived  youth.  Will  we  continue 
any  longer  to  penalize  the  men  who  de- 
fend us  and  insure  our  safety?  Will 
equal  educational  opportunity  extend  to 
all  Americans  except  the  cold  war  vet- 
erans? 

Mr.  Speaker.  President  Johnson  once 
said: 

The  classroom — not  the  trench— Is  the 
frontier  of  freedom. 

Therefore  we  must  not  deny  any  part 
of  our  citizenry  access  to  the  classroom. 
We  must  not  deny  those  who  defend  our 
democracy  from  participating  fully  in  it. 
The  cold  war  GI  bill  will  open  to  the  post- 
Korean  veteran  educational  doors  which 
might  otherwise  remain  closed.  It  will 
help  him  to  help  himself  and  to  make 
positive  contributions  to  the  progress  of 
the  country.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the 
results  of  the  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  GI  bills  to  see  how  the  veterans 
can  enrich  our  Nation.  The  thousands  of 
teachers,  engineers,  doctors,  nurses,  elec- 
tricians, and  mechanics  who  received 
their  education  and  training  under  the 
previous  bills,  left  quite  an  impressive 
academic  record.  Not  only  did  they  raise 
the  educational  level  of  the  country  but 
they  also  stiffened  the  flber  of  our  col- 
leges and  vocational  schools.  They  be- 
came responsible  homeowners  and  tax- 
payers. It  is  even  estimated  that  the 
better  educated,  higher  earning  veterans 
through  their  higher  taxes  will  pay  back 


the  entire  cost  of  the  program  twice  and 
possibly  three  times  in  the  course  of  a 
lifetime.  We  can  expect  similar  results 
when  our  post-Korean  veterans  leave  the 
battlefleld  and  reenter  the  classroom. 
We  owe  them  at  least  the  same  chance. 
I  am  proud  to  cosponsor  the  bill  that  will 
give  them  that  chance. 

The  cold  war  GI  bill  like  the  World 
War  n  and  Korean  GI  bills  makes  no 
distinction  between  those  servicemen 
who  serve  in  actual  areas  of  combat  and 
those  who  serve  here  at  home.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bill,  after  all,  is  not  to  reward 
the  serviceman  because  he  risked  life  and 
limb  but  to  give  him  a  reasonable  chance 
of  regaining  the  education  and  job  op- 
portunities he  lost  through  sen-ice.  The 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  certamlv  not 
extravagant  and  in  all  likelihood  the 
post-Korean  veteran  too  will  more 
than  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  program. 
Although  the  cold  war  GI  bill  will  prob- 
ably be  a  profitable  investment,  it  is  more 
than  simply  a  case  of  spending  monev 
to  make  money.  It  is  an  investment  in 
the  people  and  the  future  of  this  country 
and  it  is  certainly  in  the  American  tradi- 
tion of  self-help.  There  is  no  handout 
and  no  unemployment  compensation  in- 
volved just  the  possibility  of  becoming 
educated  citizens,  trained  workers  and 
homeowTiers.  The  initiative  and  the 
hard  work  are  still  left  up  to  the  veterans. 
Without  readjustment  assistance,  how- 
ever, they  have  little  hope.  The  cold  war 
GI  bill  will  salvage  valuable  skills  and 
talents  which  v:e  as  a  nation  can  ill- 
afford  to  lose.  It  will  help  post- 
Korean  veterans  overcome  readjustment 
obstacles  greater  in  many  ways  than 
those  facing  World  War  II  and  Korean 
War  veterans.  Education  and  training 
are  indispensable  to  today's  work  force. 
A  much  higher  level  of  both  is  required 
today  than  in  1945  or  1955.  In  addition, 
the  cost  of  education  like  the  cost  of 
living  in  general  has  skyrocketed  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
war.  In  view  of  these  conditions  the 
need  of  the  cold  war  GI  for  assistance 
exceeds  that  of  his  predecessors.  One 
thing  is  certain,  the  need  for  veteran 
readjustment  assistance  is  acute.  We 
cannot  any  longer  as  Americans  denv 
them  that  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cold  war  GI  bill  is 
outstanding  in  both  its  urgency  and  its 
justice.  It  is  a  bill  which  I  strongly  sup- 
port, which  my  constituents  strongly 
support,  and  which  the  whole  American 
people  strongly  support.  I  now  encour- 
age my  distinguished  colleagues  to  take 
swift  and  positive  action  under  this  over- 
whelming mandate.  We  must  enact  the 
cold  war  GI  bill. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hech- 
ler]. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
will  benefit  thousands  of  West  Vir- 
ginians, and  I  support  it  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  finest  invest- 
ments this  Nation  ever  made  was  the 
World  War  n  and  Korean  GI  bill  of 
rights.  It  enabled  mlllioris  of  Ameri- 
cans to  obtain  an  education  and  thereby 
strengthened   the   Nation.     Under   the 
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World  War  n  OI  bUl.  122.460  West  Vir- 
ginians who  had  served  In  the  Armed 
Forces  received  educational  assistance; 
and  37,445  Korean  conflict  veterans  from 
West  Virginia  received  such  aid.  I  am 
Informed  by  the  West  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs  that  103,201 
West  Virginians  who  have  served  in  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  armed  services  since 
1955  will  now  be  eligible  under  the  terms 
of  the  new  bill.  The  guaranteed  and  di- 
rect home  loan  features  of  this  bill,  as 
well  as  other  provisions  will  prove  very 
helpful,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  intro- 
duced a  companion  bill  along  these  lines. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Spealter,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  and  urge  its  enact- 
ment. Although  I  originally  sponsored  a 
bill  granting  more  liberal  benefits  to  our 
cold  war  veterans.  I  am  happy  to  cast  my 
vote  for  H.R.  12410. 

This  type  of  legislation  is  both  com- 
passionate and  practical.  Prom  the  hu- 
man standpoint,  we  must  remember  that 
any  young  man  called  into  service  stands 
Just  as  ready  to  enter  combat  as  any 
other.  At  any  moment,  in  any  place  In 
the  world,  conflict  could  break  out  that 
would  require  our  young  men  to  risk 
their  lives  for  freedom.  Although  pres- 
ently our  troops  are  engaged  In  Viet- 
nam, they  could  have  been  in  Lebanon  in 
1958.  or  Berlin  In  1961,  or  Cuba  in  1962. 
It  was  only  by  the  barest  chance  that  the 
men  In  the  armed  services  at  that  time 
are  not  combat  veterans  today.  Because 
of  their  willingness  to  serve,  they  deserve 
the  same  consideration  as  those  who  are 
risking  their  lives  in  Vietnam  or  who  did 
80  over  a  decade  ago  In  Korea. 

Practically  speaking,  this  legislation  is 
one  of  the  best  Investments,  with  the 
highest  rate  of  return  of  any  single  Item 
In  the  current  or  past  budget. 

Investment  In  the  human  resource 
pays  limitless  dividends.  Aside  from  the 
billions  of  dollars  paid  back  Into  the 
economy  because  of  the  training  of  vet- 
erans under  the  provisions  of  this  and 
previous  GI  bills,  we  cannot  even  esti- 
mate the  influence  that  the  educated 
man  or  woman  has  upon  his  or  her  chil- 
dren in  terms  of  aspiration,  values  and 
awareness  of  national  needs. 

I  have  thousands  of  students  attend- 
ing college  in  my  district  at  a  large  State 
university  and  several  community  col- 
leges. Since  I  am  only  a  dime  away  from 
those  young  people  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  problems  that  they  face  trying  to 
finish  their  education  with  limited 
financial  means.  Far  too  often  the  ones 
struggling  the  hardest  are  veterans  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  They  were  willing  to 
serve  their  country  when  it  called  upon 
them.  I  hope  that  this  Congress  will 
reciprocate  by  passing  this  bill  now  that 
tliey  are  in  need. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  spon- 
sor of  this  bill,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Siieaker,  few  people  will  recall 
what  the  initials  "OI"  stand  for.  since 


they  were  first  heard  in  the  American 
Idiom  25  years  ago.  Those  of  us  who  can 
recall  the  oversized — or  worse  still,  the 
undersized — shoes,  moth-eaten  horse 
blarikets — wrap  leggins  and  olive  drab 
longjohns  cut  by  the  Klan  costumer, 
cannot  forget  that  these  letters  stood 
for  "General  issue." 

General  Issue  meant  that  somewhere, 
hidden  away  in  the  loft  of  the  War  De- 
partment, a  descendant  of  RumpeLstilt- 
skin  drew  a  mental  picture  of  the  aver- 
age American  male. 

This  average  American  male  was  put 
together  like  a  patchwork  quilt.  The 
Army  clothing  specialist  took  the  feet  of 
a  Kentucky  backwoodsman,  the  should- 
ers of  a  Texan,  the  thighs  of  an  Oregon 
tree-topper,  the  calves  of  a  Tennessee 
ridgerunner,  one  arm  from  a  North 
Carolina  cottonpicker  and  the  other  from 
a  south  Broolclyn  straphanger.  He  put 
them  togeth*^r  and  added  a  wai.st  band 
modeled  on  the  Lincoln  Highway  and 
this  became  the  general  is.sue  of  clothing 
which  was  handed  to  freshmen  recruits 
of  the  class  of  1940.  Thi.s  cla.ss  w,'^s  truly 
average  because  it  was  both  underage 
and  overage. 

The  motivation  of  this  calculated  mis- 
fitting was  a  bit  of  pure  military  psycho- 
logical genius: 

The  enli.stee  who  put  on  hi.s  Army  uni- 
form for  the  first  time  looked  into  the 
mirror  and  could  not  wait  to  get  to  the 
front  where  he  could  dig  a  foxhole  and 
get  out  of  sight  to  cover  hLs  shame. 

The  Army,  however,  was  not  without 
compassion.  It,  too,  recognized  that  gen- 
eral issue  left  the  soldier  far  short  of 
being  one  of  the  world's  10  best-dressed 
men,  or  for  that  matter,  even  a  com- 
petitor In  a  Watusi-Burundi  fashion 
contest. 

It  demonstrated  this  compassion  by 
covering  the  whole  collection  of  sags, 
stretches,  seams  and  scratches  with  a 
magnificent  great  coat.  This  great  coat, 
complete  with  brass  buttons  that  turned 
green  on  the  17th  of  March  1918.  was 
belted  in  the  back  midway  between  the 
shoulders  and  the  hem  for  a  very  defi- 
nite purpose.  Since  its  collar  covered 
the  man's  head  and  Its  hem  reached  to 
his  heels,  by  noting  the  belt  in  the  back 
and  the  middle  row  of  buttons  in  the 
front,  you  could  determine:  (a)  where 
the  middle  of  the  man  was  and  (b)  which 
end  to  feed.  It  also  served  a  very  prac- 
tical purpose:  In  the  event  the  man 
tripped  on  the  hem  in  front,  his  buddy 
could  grab  the  belt  in  the  back  to  save 
him  from  falUng  down. 

Looking  back  at  the  $21-a-month  Van- 
ity Pair  costim:ie  of  1940  and  the  ex- 
quisite models  of  today  with  green  berets, 
shiny  boots  and  tinted  fabrics  from  pale 
blue  to  lustrous  suntan,  one  can  surely 
say  that  Mr.  McNamara  must  be  doing 
something  right. 

I  think  today  we  in  the  House  are  doing 
something  right. 

We  are  not  only  recalling  what  the 
Nation's  GI  needed  20  years  ago  when 
we  reported  the  first  GI  bill,  we  are  re- 
imlling  that  many  of  us  are  in  the  Con- 
gress today  because  of  the  benefits  of  the 
Olbill.  I  realize  this  may  not  be  the  best 
reason  for  reinstating  its  benefits  in  the 
minds  of  some. 


However,  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
GI  bill  of  1946  was  the  most  magnificent 
effective,  the  most  fair  and  equal  measure 
ever  propounded  by  any  legislative  body 
in  the  history  of  man. 

It  made  sense  then  and  it  makes  sense 
today. 

It  makes  sense  as  an  adjustment  to 
make  up  today  to  the  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  airmen  of  our  Nation  some  measure 
of  the  time  and  opportunities  they  lost 
while  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces.  It 
makes  sense  because  eveo'one  who  en- 
rolls in  a  program  under  this  bill  will 
emerge  a  better  educated,  better  living 
and  better  taxpaying  American. 

It  makes  sense  because  it  requires  no 
complicated  bureaucratic  administration 
or  direction.  It  simply  puts  the  money 
where  the  man  is  so  that  he  can  enroll 
in  a  school  or  college  of  his  choice.  I  am 
gratified  as  one  who  acknowledges  his 
debt  to  the  GI  bill  to  be  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  bill  before  us  today. 

This  Is  truly  a  general  issue  bill.  The 
issue,  however,  is  not  between  these  who 
support  and  those  who  oppose  it,  because 
there  can  be  no  sensible  opposition  to  this 
bill.  Rather,  the  general  issue  is  that 
those  who  serve  us  in  war  and  times  of 
national  need  will  not  be  deprived  of  the 
benefits  they  rightly  deser\'e  in  order  to 
attend  to  their  own  needs  in  years  to 
come. 

The  clothing  did  not  fit  in  1940,  but 
this  bill  fits  the  frame,  the  posture  and 
strength  of  our  day.  I  strongly  advocate 
its  immediate  passage  as  a  memorial  to 
those  who  will  not  be  on  hand  to  share 
In  its  benefits  and  as  a  meaningful  com- 
mitment to  those  who  will  return  and 
have  a  right  to  expect  our  grateful  ap- 
preciation and  support. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  12410,  the  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of  1966  and 
urge  its  passage. 

H.R.  12410  provides  a  permanent  pro- 
gram of  educational  and  training  assist- 
ance for  individuals  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  discharged  after  January 
31,  1955.  The  bill  also  extends  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  home  loan  guar- 
antee program,  provides  non-service- 
connected  medical  care  to  post-Korean 
veterans  on  the  same  basis  as  veterans  of 
earlier  wars,  and  establishes  a  number 
of  miscellaneous  provisions.  This  legis- 
lation contains  the  better  aspects  of  the 
Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance  Act 
of  1952. 

The  American  people  recognize  that 
universal  military  service  must  be  a  na- 
tional policy.  The  shape  of  the  interna- 
tional world  which  developed  after  World 
War  n  forced  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain a  strong  military  posture,  and  the 
Korean  war  was  a  manifestation  of  the 
new  international  scene.  It  was  recog- 
nized then,  and  we  are  about  to  reafflm 
this  recognition,  that  this  Nation  ought 
to  provide  some  means  for  the  young  men 
and  women  who  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  to  help  them  readjust  to  civilian 
life.  While  It  is  true  that  the  need  for 
this  assistance  never  really  disappeareo. 
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the  assistance  itself  has;  and  we  are  now 
in  a  position  to  restore  it  on  a  permanent 
basis.  The  Congress  can  now  reaffirm 
for  the  young  men  and  women  who 
served,  and  even  now  serve  in  military 
service  during  the  cold  war,  that  national 
principle  that  we  are  ready  and  willing 
to  assist  them  in  the  task  of  assuming 
the  responsibilities  of  civilian  life  Just 
as  we  have  done  all  we  can  to  assist  them 
with  the  responsibilities  of  military  serv- 
ice. 

Americans  are  not  by  nature  or  incli- 
nation a  warlike  people,  and  the  need  for 
universal  military  service  must  always 
be  viewed  by  Americans  as  a  burdensome 
but  necessary  responsibility.  When  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Nation  to  ask  for  this 
responsibility,  and  a  we  take  pride  in 
the  response  of  our  youth,  it  would  be 
wrong  not  to  take  steps  to  assist  in  a 
concrete  way  the  readjustment  to  pro- 
ductive and  happy  civilian  life. 

I  beiieve  ihat  the  House  should  move 
swiftly  and  firmly  to  ratify  this  excellent 
and  responsible  bill,  knowing  that  H.R. 
12410  has  received  the  endorsement  of 
our  gieat  national  veterans  organiza- 
tions, among  them,  the  American  Legion, 
the  American  Veterans  of  World  War  II, 
the  Dii-abled  American  Veterans,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  V/ars  and  tne  Jewish 
War  Veterans,  knowing  that  it  is  the 
product  of  years  of  study  and  effort  on 
the  part  of  our  committee,  and  knowing 
that  now  is  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  past  experience  under  the 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  GI  bills  of 
rights  indicates  clearly  that  the  benefits 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  by  far  outweigh 
the  cost  of  the  program.  In  my  own 
district,  thousands  of  veterans  and  their 
families  benefited  from  the  previous 
legislation  because  of  the  opportunity  to 
secure  education  and  training.  The  en- 
tire community  has  benefited  from  the 
increased  earrung  power  of  the  veteran. 
In  this  tradition,  all  communities  will 
continue,  now  under  the  new  program, 
to  reap  the  benefits. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  support  this  bill  and  to  make  a  brief 
observation.  It  has  been  referred  to  as 
a  peacetime  GI  bill.  It  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  a  cold  war  GI  bill,  but  I  am 
constrained  to  remind  the  House  that 
since  January  31,  1955,  this  country  has 
been  engaged  from  time  to  time  in  situ- 
ations that  were  hot.  and  that,  in  fact, 
were  not  cold.  I  think,  of  course,  today 
of  Vietnam.  I  think  back  to  Laos  and  to 
the  Cuban  crisis.  I  call  attention  to  the 
struggle  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
the  Lebanese  expedition.  Taiwan,  Que- 
moy,  and  Matsu,  are  well  docimiented  in 
the  record  books.  There  was  a  Berlin 
crisis,  where  the  flower  of  American 
youth  looked  death  and  destruction  in 
the  face. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  10  years 
American  servicemen  have  from  time  to 
ume,  in  a  series  of  crises,  been  subjected 
to  grave  danger  and,  of  course,  we  all 
know  the  sad  fact  that  many  have  paid  a 
ojgn  price  in  these  times  in  the  service 
01  our  country. 

..^  point  these  facts  out  in  order  to  show 
™it  all  has  not  been  sweetness  and  light 
*na  that  our  military  men  are  not  and 
nave  not  been  simply  barracks  soldiers, 
^ney  deserve  the  consideration  of  the 


benefits  which  we  offer  in  this  bill  and 
which  should  flow  from  a  grateful 
nation. 

I  urge  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
indicate  his  appreciation  to  our  service- 
men and  servlcewomen  by  voting  for  this 
piece  of  meritorious  legislation. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  support  H.R. 
12410  which  would  bring  about  the  long 
overdue  educational  benefits  to  our  serv- 
icemen. I  introduced  legislation  sim- 
ilar to  this  bill  we  are  passing  today  on 
May  6,  1965.  My  H.R.  7977  would  go 
further  than  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today  and  I  think  that  most  of 
us  would  like  to  see  these  benefits  ex- 
tended to  our  men  who  are  fighting  so 
gallantly  for  our  country.  Nevertheless, 
this  appears  to  be  the  best  we  can  do  to- 
day and  I  give  this  bill  my  strong  support. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  a  phrase 
that  is  heard  once  In  a  while  regarding 
these  benefits.  Some  refer  to  these  as 
fringe  benefits  for  our  servicemen. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  case. 
These  are  rightful  benefits  which  should 
universally  accompany  the  service  of 
men  and  women  for  our  country. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  serviceman's 
pay  is  very  low.  I  consider  these  as  a 
rightful  claim  they  have  on  their  coun- 
try for  the  years  they  have  spent  In  our 
Armed  Forces.  No  better  investment 
can  be  made  in  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try or  the  future  of  these  youths  than 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  we  will  con- 
sider some  of  the  portions  of  this  bill 
which  have  been  cut  out  so  the  cold 
war  GI  bill  will  be  as  comprehensive  and 
as  helpful  as  the  benefits  which  World 
War  II  servicemen  received.  We  should 
do  no  less  and  I  will  continue  to  work 
for  these  improved  benefits. 

Once  again  we  see  the  strange  process 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  which  short- 
changes veterans  while  adding  on  the 
fat  in  bureaucratic  agencies  which  are 
administering  already  wasteful  pro- 
grams. I  will  show  the  President  100 
places  he  can  trim  some  fat  from  his 
gigantic,  record-breaking  budget  rath- 
er than  shortchange  our  veteran.  Vet- 
eran benefits  are  already  low  and  I  hate 
to  see  us  perpetuate  this  second-class 
citizenship  for  the  general  veterans  class. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  motion,  and  in  support 
of  the  legislation,  the  new  permanent 
version  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

This  is  legislation  which  I  feel  is  long 
overdue.  In  fact  I  have  myself  intro- 
duced similar  legislation  in  previous 
years.  But  I  confess  I  had  almost  lost 
hope  that  we  could  ever  look  for  its  en- 
actment, not  only  because  of  opposition 
at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue,  but  also 
because  of  opposition  here  within  this 
House  as  well.  I  am  glad  that  the  in- 
creased fighting  in  Vietnam  has  now 
changed  all  that,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
give  full  support  to  the  version  of  the 
bill  as  reported  out  of  the  committee. 

Certainly  many  of  us  may  feel  that 
the  sums  provided  in  this  bill  ought  to 


be  larger.  But  we  do  have  to  face  up  to 
the  fiscal  realities  of  the  situation.  And 
we  are  making,  I  feel,  a  very  important 
and  significant  start  In  the  program  out- 
lined here. 

Few  pieces  of  legislation  were  ever 
more  important  or  more  universally 
hailed  than  the  original  GI  bill  that  fol- 
lowed World  War  II.  It  made  possible 
an  orderly  readjustment  to  civilian  life 
for  those  men  who  had  had  their  lives 
and  careers  interrupted  by  military  serv- 
ice. It  also  gave  higher  education  a  tre- 
mendous boost,  one  that  is  still  being  felt, 
and  one  that  has  helped  these  institu- 
tions be  better  prepared  to  handle  the 
greatly  increased  educational  demands  of 
our  current  crop  of  young  college-age 
men  and  women. 

Surely  this  Nation  ought  to  do  no  less 
for  those  who  have  served  or  are  serving 
their  couiitry  in  uniform  during  these 
days  of  technical  peace,  which  are  actu- 
ally days  of  half  war  and  half  peace,  a 
situation  we  have  long  referred  to  as 
the  cold  war.  These  men  and  women 
are  not  serving  their  country  exactly  on 
a  voluntary  basis.  The  draft  is  calling 
many  of  them,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  the  colors.  Their  education, 
and  their  chance  to  get  themselves  safely 
embarked  on  a  civilian  career,  have  been 
interrupted  by  military  service.  And  this 
disruption  has  come  not  merely  to  those 
who  find  themselves  stationed  in  the  hot- 
.spots  of  the  cold  war:  Berlin.  Lebanon, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  now  Viet- 
nam. It  has  come  just  as  well  to  all  the 
others,  too.  They  also  serve  who  carry 
out  militai-y  asslgrunents  elsewhere  than 
on  the  frontlines.  That  is  why  I  support 
the  decision  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  to  limit  this  legislation  Just 
to  those  who,  perhaps  by  mere  chance, 
happened  to  be  assigned  to  combat  situ- 
ations. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Teague]  for  his  leadership 
in  this  legislation.  I  hope  his  motion 
will  be  overwhelmingly  supported  by  this 
House. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  first  arriving  in  Congress  in  1961, 
I  have  introduced  and  vigorously  fought 
for  a  cold  war  GI  bill  that  would  enable 
the  multitude  of  men  who  have  greatly 
contributed  toward  the  security  of  this 
Nation  during  these  troubled  times  to  re- 
ceive, in  the  form  of  educational  and 
other  opportunities,  recognition  and  rec- 
ompense for  their  unselfish  efforts  in 
behalf  of  this  great  Nation. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  join  my  colleagues  of  this  89th 
Congress  in  voting  unanimouslv  for  H.R. 
12410. 

Great  sacrifice,  devotion  and  diligence 
have  been  called  for  from  those  who 
have  been  placed  in  military  service  by 
the  demands  of  a  world  striving  for 
peace  amidst  a  sea  of  turmoil.  Their 
lives  and  careers  have  been  disrupted  by 
these  demands  leaving  them,  in  many 
instances,  at  a  distinct  disadvantage 
educationally,  professionally,  and  finan- 
cially. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  that  this 
Inequity  be  largely  removed  by  provid- 
ing our  veterans  of  this  very  heated  cold 
war  with  an  opportunity  to  regain  an 
equitable   footing   through   educational 
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and    other    assistance    provided    by    a 
grateful  government. 

This  legislation  is  not  only  a  worthy 
expression  of  gratitude  and  a  means  of 
assistance  to  our  veterans  but,  more- 
over. It  Is  an  investment  in  the  economy 
and  future  of  our  country — a  proven  In- 
vestment that  has  provided  great  divi- 
dends in  the  past. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  con- 
sidering the  present  bill.  H.R.  12410,  the 
House  is  following  reliable  precedents  and 
accepting  a  responsibility  we  should  be 
proud  to  undertake.  I  am  confident 
the  House  will  approve,  by  an  over- 
whelming margin,  this  bill  to  provide 
educational  and  other  readjustment 
benefits  for  those  men  and  women  who 
serve  their  country  in  a  time  of  national 
peril. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  the  records  of 
the  OI  bill  of  rights  programs  enacted, 
first,  for  World  War  n  veterans  and,  sub- 
sequently, for  veterans  of  the  Korean 
war  to  appreciate  the  significance  of 
what  we  are  doing  today.  Despite  some 
imperfections  in  the  Wo:ld  War  II  pro- 
gram— which  were  corrected  in  the 
Korean  war  program  and  in  the  present 
bin — millions  of  young  Americans  were 
enabled  to  overcome  the  disruptions  of 
wartime  and  get  a  new  start  In  life,  with 
more  education  and  training,  better 
housing,  help  In  finding  a  Job  or  estab- 
lishing a  business. 

The  entire  country  benefitted.  Post- 
war adjustment  problems  were  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  The  civilian  economy 
picked  up  Immediate  strength.  Personal 
opportunities  were  enlarged.  And  the 
Nation  received  large  numbers  of  well- 
educated  and  highly  trained  young  people 
who  have  since  become  an  indispensable 
bulwark  during  the  stresses  and  strains 
of  the  cold  war. 

It  is  this  experience,  Mr.  Speaker. 
which  I  think  accounts  for  the  absence  of 
any  discernible  opposition  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  present  legislation.  Though 
there  have  been  differences  of  approach, 
the  committee  bill  impresses  me  as  an 
effective  and  equitable  compromise.  It 
recognizes  the  country's  debt  to  those 
who  have  assumed  the  risks  of  military 
service  at  a  time  when  the  cold  war  can 
become  hot  at  almost  any  point  on  the 
globe.  It  provides  the  assistance  and 
incentive  returning  veterans  will  need  to 
make  successful  readjustments  to  civilian 
life.  And  it  invests  in  the  future  of  our 
country  in  a  way  that  is  guaranteed  to 
pay  huge  dividends. 

In  yesterday's  Newark  Sunday  News. 
Mr.  Speaker,  additional  arguments  are 
advanced  In  support  of  the  present  bill. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
happy  to  include  the  editorial  and  bring 
its  persuasive  reasonableness  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues. 

To*  Colo  War  GIs 

At  laat  heeding  the  precedents  established 
by  the  OI  bUl  of  rights  for  veterans  of  World 
War  n  and  Korea,  Congress  Is  moving  toward 
paaaage  of  a  sUxUlar  benefit  system  for  those 
technically  known  as  cold  war  veteranB. 

Some  Congreacman  and  previous  adminis- 
trations had  opposed  the  bill  for  the  latest 
generation  of  U.S.  fighting  men.  Their  argu- 
ment; Peacetime  service  under  cold  war  con- 
ditions did  not  warrant  the  vast  expenditure 
of  money  that  would  be  necessary.    Now,  the 


thinking  has  changed  because  no  one.  despite 
the  lack  of  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  can 
regard  Vietnam,  or  even  the  Dominican 
police  action,  as  anything  but  hot. 

Another  argument  In  support  of  the  cur- 
rent measure  can  be  found  In  statistics  the 
Veterans'  Administration  published  In  1956. 
when  the  World  War  II  bill  expired.  A  sur- 
vey showed  that  the  average  Lncome  of  vet- 
erans who  trained  under  the  bill  Increased 
51  percent  in  6  years,  while  that  of  nonvet- 
erans  In  the  same  age  group  had  Increased 
19  percent. 

But  perhaps  most  significant  Is  the  mean- 
ing the  cold  war  bill  \^ould  have  for  Ameri- 
can fighting  men  in  the  field  Too  often, 
and  without  Justice,  today's  servicemen  have 
been  depicted  as  the  dropouts,  the  under- 
educated  and  the  unskilled  waging  some- 
one else's  war  The  passage  of  the  new  GI 
bill  would  help  refute  such  a  description, 
and  prove  those  back  home  do  care  and 
understand  the  sacrifices  being  made. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  spon- 
sor of  a  measure  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  who  have  served 
since  the  Korean  war,  I  enthusiastically 
support  H.R.  12410,  the  cold  war  GI  bill. 
I  am  very  glad  that  this  extremely  im- 
portant subject  has  come  up  in  the  House 
early  in  this  session  for  this  legislation 
deserves  to  be  immediately  and  favorably 
acted  upon. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  this 
bUl  comes  before  us  under  a  procedure 
which  bars  any  amendments.  It  does 
not  seem  equitable  to  give  the  more  re- 
cent veterans  less  than  the  Korean  vet- 
erans received,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
increased  cost  of  living.  I  am  hopeful 
that  at  some  stage  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess it  will  t>e  possible  to  increase  the 
monthly  allowances  to  at  least  the  level 
received  under  the  Korean  war  GI  bill. 

Our  experience  with  readjustment 
benefit  programs  for  veterans  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  and  the  Korean  war  has 
clearly  indicated  the  value  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. Through  GI  benefits,  millions  of 
ex-servicemen  have  been  aided  in  trying 
to  make  up  for  the  years  lost  from  cl'vll- 
ian  life  and  have  been  able  to  establish 
themselves  in  useful,  productive  occupa- 
tions with  a  resultant  beneficial  effect 
on  our  economy. 

The  same  problems  of  readjustment 
and  economic  dislocation  that  veterans 
faced  11  years  ago  are  faced  today  by 
thousands  of  young  men  returning  from 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces.  These 
young  men  have  been  forced  to  disrupt 
their  lives  and  careers  to  serve  their 
country  throughout  the  world.  After 
completing  their  service,  these  men  face 
not  only  the  serious  problem  of  adapting 
back  to  civilian  life,  but  also  find  them- 
selves far  behind  those  in  their  age 
group  who  were  able  to  pursue  their 
schooling  and  their  careers. 

The  cold  war  GI  bill  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  balance  this  situation  by  afford- 
ing the  veteran  who  has  sacrificed  sev- 
eral years  of  his  life  a  chance  to  catch  up 
with  his  nonveteran  counterparts  whose 
lives  were  not  disrupted  by  military 
service. 

The  two  previous  GI  bills  have  unques- 
tionably proved  to  be  a  wise  and  just  in- 
vestment. Support  of  the  legislation 
before  us  today  would  certainly  be  appre- 
ciated by  all  the  countless  thousands  of 
men  who  have  served  our  country  in  the 
past  decade  and  by  those  of  us  who  wish 


to  return  to  them  in  some  small  measure 
the  opportunities  they  missed  while  in 
the  service  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  for  reporting  out  this  bill,  HR 
12410.  known  as  the  Veterans'  Read- 
justment Benefits  Act  of  1966. 

This  legislation  provides  educational 
assistance  for  all  veterans  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  and  discharged  after  Jan- 
uary 31,  1955.  This  will  give  the  veter- 
an college  level  training  and  training  in 
trade  or  vocational  or  technical  schools. 
Part-time  training  is  permitted. 

This  legislation  will  be  outstanding  rec- 
ognition by  our  Government  for  the 
patriotic  service  rendered  by  our  veter- 
ans during  these  critical  times.  Sacri- 
fices must  be  made  to  protect  ourselves 
and  future  generations  against  the  pow- 
erful onslaught  of  the  international  con- 
spiracy for  global  enslavement  engi- 
neered by  the  leaders  of  world  commu- 
nism. 

The  vast  majority  of  veterans  who 
benefit  by  this  bill  have  made  a  sacri- 
fice by  serving  their  country  at  a  period 
of  years  when  most  of  them  could  take 
advantage  of  training  and  educational 
advancement  in  civilian  life.  This  legis- 
lation not  only  provides  for  educational 
opportunities  but  also  for  guaranteed 
and  direct  home  loans  non-service- 
connected  medical  care,  preference  in 
Federal  employment,  job  counseling  and 
job  placement  assistance,  soldiers'  and 
sailors'  civil  relief,  and  other  numerous 
favorable  readjustments  on  legislation 
pertaining  to  World  War  II  and  Korean 
veterans. 

I  was  one  of  the  182  World  War  I  veter- 
ans who  served  in  the  78th  Congress.  I 
attended  caucuses  during  February  and 
March  In  1943  with  about  80  World  War 
I  congressional  World  War  I  veterans 
and  the  original  GI  bill  of  rights  for 
veterans  was  formulated  by  our  group. 
Before  that  session  of  Congress  ad- 
journed, the  GI  bill  of  rights  for  the 
World  War  n  veterans  was  enacted  into 
law. 

The  World  War  I  veterans  of  that  day 
were  a  dedicated  group  who  had  come 
through  the  experience  of  Government 
neglect  when  they  returned  after  their 
discharge  from  their  service  in  World 
War  I.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
bill  of  rights  for  World  War  I  veterans 
during  those  difficult  years  when  they 
were  discharged  to  reenter  civilian  life 
after  discharge  In  1919  and  1920. 

I  have  supported  all  practical  legisla- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  returning  vet- 
erans from  World  War  n,  Korea,  and 
this  legislation  which  will  be  a  great  help 
and  aid  to  the  cold  war  veterans  of  the 
last  10  years,  Including  the  boys  who 
served  in  the  Vietnam  crisis. 

I  do  hope  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee will,  in  this  session  of  Congress, 
give  some  special  attention  to  thousands 
of  World  War  I  veterans  who.  today,  are 
trying  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  living  on 
Inadequate  pensions;  many  as  low  as  $78 
per  month.  The  legislation  enacted  in 
past  Congresses  has  not  been  much  aid 
to  the  World  War  I  veterans  and  in  a 
great  nimiber  of  cases  the  recent  veter- 
ans' legislation  has  resulted  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  Government  aid  to  the  service- 
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men  of  40-odd  years  ago.  Their  ranks 
and  numbers  today  are  few  and  the  least 
our  Government  should  do  is  to  ade- 
fluately  take  care  of  the  few  remaining 
from  1917  to  1920. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  will  receive  a  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  also  of  the  other  body  and 
signed  by  the  President  without  any 
amendments. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  con- 
sider today  an  act  for  veterans'  educa- 
tional assistance  which  is  a  most  impor- 
tant and  significant  piece  of  legislation. 
I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

While  I  do  note  that  the  bill  reported 
upon  favorably  by  the  House  Veterans' 
Committee — H.R.  12410 — differs  in  some 
regards  from  the  bill  I  introduced:  and 
while  I  would  like  to  have  seen  a  GI  bill 
contain  provisions  equal  to  those  pro- 
vided for  the  Korean  veterans,  the  bill 
we  consider  today  is  nevertheless  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  over  the  original 
recommendations  made  by  the  adminis- 
tration, and  does  provide  important  aid 
to  all  veterans  serving  from  February  1, 
1955,  into  the  Indefinite  future. 

The  main  consideration  today  is  to 
assure  our  servicemen  and  veterans  that 
they  will  have  the  opportunity  to  pursue 
their  education  and  receive  other  aid  in 
readjustment  to  civilian  life.  This  bill 
provides  that  assurance  and,  therefore, 
has  my  wholehearted  support. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
freat  pleasure  in  rising  in  support  of  this 
bill  to  provide  education  and  training 
benefits  for  the  veterans  of  this  country. 

As  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  makes  clear,  this  legis- 
lation is  not  intended  to  be  a  blank  check 
or  to  completely  subsidize  the  cost  of  a 
veteran's  education.  It  is  a  carefully 
drawn  measure  which  is  based  on  the 
sound  principle  that  the  veteran,  in 
many  cases,  will  more  effectively  utilize 
the  aid  available  to  him  if  he  is  required 
to  make  a  contribution  from  his  own 
resources. 

It  is  based  further  on  the  equally  sound 
principle  that  the  veteran  has  made 
sacrifices  for  his  country  and  that  it  is 
both  fitting  and  proper  to  provide  the 
assistance  that  will  enable  him  to  begin 
or  complete  the  educational  dreams  and 
plans  that  were  interrupted  by  his  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  education  and  training 
assistance  for  the  veterans  of  this  coun- 
tr>'  dates  back  to  1944.  The  history  of 
this  legislation,  particularly  that  of  the 
Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance  Act 
of  1952,  makes  very  clear  that  it  has  met 
«ith  marked  success. 

This  is  a  practical  and  warranted  in- 
vestment in  our  most  important  re- 
source, our  people,  and  I  urge  that  it  be 
approved  and  implemented  without 
delay, 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
aipport  HR.  12410.  This  cold  war  GI 
Dili  sponsored  by  my  colleague.  Congress- 
man Olin  Teacue,  of  Texas,  is  an  excel- 
Knt  piece  of  legislation. 

On  July  28,  1965.  I  introduced  a  cold 
^ar  GI  bill,  a  number  of  other  Mem- 
bers introduced  similar  bills.  It  seems  to 
■ne  that  this  in  itself  is  an  ample  demon- 


stration that  the  Members  of  this  House 
feel  the  necessity  of  this  legislation  as  a 
matter  of  conscience.  Now  we  are  united 
behind  H.R.  12410  because  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  done  an  ad- 
mirable job  on  bringing  together  the 
various  points  of  view  that  were  Involved 
in  the  niunerous  bills. 

The  original  World  War  U  GI  bill  of 
rights  expired  in  1955.  Lesser  benefits 
were  voted  for  the  veterans  of  the  Ko- 
rean confilct,  and  these  expired  in  1965. 
I  believe  that  all  men  and  women  who 
have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  this 
"twilight  zone"  called  the  cold  war  in 
which  there  is  neither  peace  nor  war,  but 
often  combat,  deserve  the  same  consid- 
eration we  extended  to  other  veterans. 

The  enactment  of  a  new  GI  bill  has  a 
double  advantage.  It  gives  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  repay  our  young  men  and 
women  for  their  sacrifice.  Secondly,  the 
original  GI  bill  has  already  proved  a  wise 
investment.  Prom  it  have  come  thou- 
sands of  better  educated,  better  trained, 
more  highly  skilled  citizens  who  have 
greatly  enriched  the  mainstream  of 
American  life.  Incidentally,  they  also 
have  a  greater  capacity  to  earn  money 
and  consequently,  they  pay  more  taxes. 

I,  myself,  like  dozens  of  other  Members 
of  this  House,  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the 
original  GI  bill  of  rights.  Following  my 
service  in  World  War  n  I  completed  my 
education  and  professional  training  as  a 
lawyer  under  the  GI  bill.  For  many  of 
us  here  in  the  House  today,  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  we  received  opened 
the  paths  that  eventually  led  to  our  pub- 
lic service  as  Members  of  Congress. 

It  seems  to  me  only  fair  that  those 
men  and  women  have  kept  secure  the 
periphery  of  the  free  world  during  the 
cold  war  are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  Republic. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
support  this  measure,  although  as  a  mat- 
ter of  principle,  I  regret  that  it  came 
up  under  suspension,  thus  prohibiting 
amendments  which  might  have  made  it 
a  better  bill. 

I  join  other  Members  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  concern  over  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  to  certain 
provisions  of  this  measure.  I  believe  It 
to  be  completely  inconsistent  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  oppose  this  bill  while 
doling  out  millions  of  dollars  In  dubious 
spending  schemes.  We  could  easily 
achieve  the  economies  necessary  to  meet 
objections  to  this  measure  by  cutting 
the  fat  out  of  the  foreign  aid  program, 
eliminating  fraud  and  mismanagement 
of  the  poverty  program,  and  scaling 
down  the  misuse  of  funds  In  our  agri- 
cultural programs. 

Our  country  remains  the  world's  great>- 
est  power  because  of  the  high  caliber  of 
our  servicemen.  This  Is  especially  so  in 
wartime  situations  when  we  are  proudly 
served  by  our  civilian  armies,  the  men 
who  sen'e  during  a  period  of  crisis,  then 
return  to  permanent  peaceful  pursuits. 
It  is  to  meet  their  needs  that  we  process 
this  bill  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  cold  war  GI  bill. 

I  returned  recently  from  an  extensive 
tour  of  U.S.  operations  in  Vietnam.  In 
talking  with  himdreds  of  our  servicemen, 


I  foimd  that  a  concern  uppermost  in 
their  minds  was  the  opportunities  they 
would  find  waiting  them  upon  their  re- 
turn to  civilian  life.  The  Congress  has 
a  solemn  obligation  to  broaden  and 
strengthen  those  opportunities  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  pending  legislation  is  a 
sound  measiu-e  which  can  help  fulfill  that 
obligation. 

The  cold  war  GI  bill  will  meet  the 
problem  of  giving  the  veteran  an  equal 
chance  in  our  competitive  society.  It 
provides  for  assistance  in  obtaining  edu- 
cational objectives  through  monthly  al- 
lowances. Home  and  farm  loan  assist- 
ance will  also  be  Included. 

In  a  nation  whose  concepts  of  govern- 
ment are  such  that  compulsory  military 
service  is  considered  a  temporary  emer- 
gency measure,  this  bill  provides  just 
compensation  for  those  whom  we  call  to 
service.  In  addition,  it  strengthens  the 
educational  and  economic  fiber  of  our 
coimtry,  and  by  so  doing,  contributes  to 
the  betterment  of  all  our  citizens. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  well-justified  and 
badly  needed  legislation  has  my  whole- 
hearted support. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  support  H.R.  12410,  the  new  GI 
blU  of  rights.  It  is  the  least  we  can  do 
for  veterans  of  military  service  In  this 
seemingly  permanent  period  of  interna- 
tional conflict. 

Moreover,  this  is  legislation  which  I 
have  urged  for  a  long  time.  I  am  sorry 
only  that  it  does  not  go  as  far  as  the  ben- 
efit programs  which  we  granted  to  veter- 
ans of  World  War  II  and  Korea.  Rising 
prices  have  pushed  up  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion since  those  days  and  I  believe  this 
bill  should  have  reflected  that  fact. 

Nevertheless,  this  bill  has  the  merit  of 
being  a  permanent  program  applying  to 
those  whose  service  occurred  or  will  oc- 
cur after  January  31.  1955.  when  eligi- 
bility under  the  old  program  expired. 
This  is  fairer  than  the  more  limited  pro- 
gram approved  last  year  by  the  Senate 
which.  I  hope,  will  not  approve  the  House 
version. 

This  bill  will  provide  educational  and 
job  training  benefit  allowances  for  vet- 
erans and,  in  addition,  will  furnish  cer- 
tain medical  benefits,  a  home  loan  guar- 
antee program  and  preference  for  em- 
ployment in  the  Federal  civil  service. 

Last  year,  seeking  to  get  a  new  GI  bill 
going,  I  introduced  H.R.  9846  limited  to 
veterans  during  periods  of  hostilities.  I 
readily  grant  the  justice  of  a  general  bill 
such  as  H.R.  12410,  however,  to  assist  all 
persons  whose  lives  are  disrupted  by  the 
requirements  of  our  Nation's  obligation 
to  oppose  Communist  aggression  whether 
or  not  they  have  been  ordered  to  serve 
during  periods  of  hostilities. 

A  general  bill  Is  particularly  war- 
ranted because  there  is  some  evidence 
that  some  well-endowed  young  men  have 
used  a  protracted  pursuit  of  education  as 
a  means  of  totally  avoiding  military 
service. 

I  am,  therefore,  supporting  this  meas- 
ure wholeheartedly,  although  I  feel  we 
should  have  done  more  in  some  respects. 
Certainly,  we  can  do  no  less. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Benefits  Act  of  1966  to  our  Nation  is  so 
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great  that  It  Is  deserving  of  nothing  less 
than  our  im&nlmons  support.  What 
more  proof  do  we  need  than  the  success- 
ful results  of  the  World  War  n  and 
Korean  OI  bills  which  enabled  millions 
of  returning  veterans  to  complete  or  fur- 
ther their  education  after  military  serv- 
ice? When  we  consider  the  numbers  of 
lawyers,  teachers,  doctors,  scientists, 
technicians,  and  others  whose  skills  tmd 
professional  abilities  are  made  possible 
through  the  benefits  of  the  GI  bills.  It 
appears  manifest  that  the  e^itenslon  of 
those  benefits  to  those  in  military  service 
since  1965  will  contribute  even  further 
to  the  enrichment  of  our  national  life. 

With  our  system  of  selective  induc- 
tion, It  seems  eminently  fair  to  me  that 
those  who  are  called  upon  to  sacrifice 
months  and  years  from  the  pursuit  of 
their  chosen  careers,  while  serving  for 
small  pay  In  the  Armed  Forces,  should 
be  given  that  extra  incentive  to  push 
forward  with  their  education  when  leav- 
ing the  service.  By  extending  this  op- 
portunity through  the  provisions  of  new 
veterans  readjustment  legislation,  we  In- 
sure that  these  young  people  who  are 
called  to  serve  will  not  be  forgotten  in 
our  society  where  rapid  social  and  tech- 
nological change  demand  even  greater 
specialization  for  the  Individual  who 
wishes  to  play  a  significant  role  in  this 
society.  The  boost  given  to  our  veter- 
ans by  H.R.  12410  will  bear  witness  to 
our  desire  that  their  service  to  their 
coimt»y  is  not  to  be  considered  neg- 
ligible. 

The  many  other  fine  provisions  of  this 
legislation,  such  as  home  loan  as.sist- 
ance.  VA  hospital  care,  job  counseling 
assistance,  and  service -connected  dis- 
ability coverage,  all  deserve  our  unstint- 
ing support.  This  is  good  legislation . 
Mr.  Speaker,  both  in  the  national  inter- 
est and  In  the  interest  of  fairplay  for  a 
select  group  who  are  called  upon  to  Klve 
much  for  the  rest  of  us.  I  am  proud  to 
be  able  to  stand  fully  l>ehind  H.R.  12410. 
a  significant  new  bill  that  will  contribute 
much  to  American  society. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  place  In 
the  Rbcord  the  text  of  a  letter  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Committee  from  Mr.  Alfred 
Laureta,  director  of  the  department  of 
labor  and  Industrial  relations  for  the 
State  of  Hawaii.    Mr.  Laureta  states : 

We  fully  support  the  legislation  which  is 
being  considered  to  provide  veterans  edu- 
cation and  training  beneftts  similar  to  those 
granted  veterans  ot  the  Korean  conflict  and 
World  War  II. 

Inasmuch  as  the  approval  authority  for 
apprenticeship  and  other  or.-the-Job  train- 
ing under  Public  Laws  346,  679  and  550  was 
assigned  to  our  apprenticeship  dlvl<^lon.  we 
were  able  to  observe  firsthand  the  high  re- 
turns this  Investment  paid  to  our  returning 
veterans  and  the  resulting  benefits  con- 
tributing to  the  general  welfare  of  our  State 
Many  ol  the  veterans  who  received  on-the- 
job  training  under  the  OI  bUls  are  now  serv- 
ing on  our  Joint  apprenticeship  committees 
and  have  assumed  other  responsible  roles  in 
their  respective  fields. 

We  respectfully  urge  that  proposed  legis- 
lation to  give  assistance  to  veterans  readjust- 
ing to  clTlllan  life  make  provision  for  those 
who  will  utilise  apprentlceehlp  or  other  Job 
training  to  gain  occupaUonal  skills. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  House  Veter- 


ans' Affairs  Committee  in  bringing  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  early  action  H.R. 
12410.  I  strongly  support  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  to  grant  educational  and 
other  benefits  to  the  young  men  and 
women  who  have  served  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  since  Janu- 
ary 31,  1955. 

The  experience  of  our  country  with 
the  World  War  II  and  Korean  conflict 
GI  bills  has  proven  the  need  for  this 
legislation.  The  veterans  who  received 
educational  benefits  and  on-the-job 
training  under  the  World  War  II  said 
Korean  conflict  GI  bills  have  con- 
tributed immeasurably  to  a  better 
America  through  the  education  they  re- 
ceived and  the  skills  they  acquired. 

Those  who  have  served  in  our  Armed 
Forces  since  January  31,  1955,  deserve 
the  benefits  set  forth  in  H.R.  12410.  The 
assistance  they  will  receive  under  this 
bill  will  enable  all  of  them  to  be  better 
prepared  and  more  productive  citizens 
of  tomorrow.  I  urge  my  colleagiies  to 
support  H.R.  12410. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  colleagues  on 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  for  their 
foresight  and  efforts  to  bring  this  legis- 
lation to  the  floor.  The  current  hostili- 
ties in  Vietnam  only  underline  and  em- 
phasize the  need  for  a  law  of  this  type. 

I  first  introduced  a  cold  war  veterans 
bill  in  1961  and  I  am  prori  to  say  that  I 
have  supported  all  efforts  to  have  a  bill 
of  this  nature  brought  before  the  Con- 
gress since  that  time. 

Ever  since  the  cutoff  point  of  the  GI 
bill  of  rights  in  1955.  American  service- 
men have  remained  ready  to  defend 
America  at  any  point  on  the  globe.  Ad- 
mittedly .some  ha\e  be^n  called  to  face 
more  imminent  danger,  but  every  soldier, 
sailor,  aii-man.  marine,  and  coastguards- 
man  has  been  under  the  constant  pres- 
.<;ure  of  expected  hazardous  service.  The 
chances  are  greater  than  ever  that  a 
serviceman  will  be  called  to  serve  in  a 
combat  area,  perhaps  to  give  his  life,  de- 
fendins  the  American  way  of  life. 

I  think  it  only  just  that  a  country  as 
great,  rich,  and  powerful  as  ours  ade- 
quately compensate  a  man  for  this  serv- 
ice. There  i.s  to  my  mind  no  greater 
reward  than  that  of  offering  education. 
The  cost  of  providing  these  educational 
oenefits  is  .smp.ll  when  compared  to  the 
ad\antages  to  the  N^ition  and  to  the 
'eterai-i  himself.  Without  education 
r.nd  traininp  in  today's  world,  little  is 
fo  be  "amrd  But  given  a  solid  educa- 
tion the  vis'f,.s  become  unlimited. 

We  should  not  only  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity fur  this  reward  but  we  should  in- 
sure that  every  man  eliiible  is  informed 
cf  the  ava-lab.l'ty  and  ur^ed  to  take 
part.  I  was  amazed  to  learn  that  over 
one-h?lf  of  all  veterans  ci  gible  for  edu- 
cational beneP.ts  after  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  war  nrver  took  advantage  of 
t.ne  tremendous  opportunities  presented. 
The  provisions  of  this  law  should  be  made 
eminently  clear  to  servicemen  not  only 
during  the  term  of  service,  but  also  after 
discharge  and  during  the  8  vears  of 
eligibility. 

I  might  interject  here  that  I  hive  also 
offered  a  bill  to  allow  veterans  to  trans- 
fer educational  entitlement  to  their  chil- 
dren.   I  strongly  feel  that  this  provision 


would  be  in  line  with  our  emphasis  on 
providing  today's  youth  with  the  educa- 
tion and  training  so  necessary  to  compete 
and  succeed  in  today's  world.  Many 
veterans  for  various  reasons  forgo  partic- 
ipation and  I  think  It  would  be  wise  and 
with  great  foresight  to  greatly  Improve 
the  futures  of  our  children  by  allowing 
this  transfer  of  educational  benefits. 

I  have  limited  my  emphasis  to  the  edu- 
cation and  training  aspects  of  this  bill. 
We  must  also  keep  well  In  mind  the  home 
loan  assistance,  VA  hospital  care,  job 
counseling  assistance,  preference  in  Fed- 
eral employment  and  other  equally 
worthwhile  and  necessary  provisions. 

I  urge  speedy  enactment  of  H.R.  12410 
and  I  hope  for  a  quick  and  complete  im- 
plementation of  the  programs  once 
passed. 

I  would  like  to  Include  at  this  point  an 
editorial  from  the  Newark  Sunday  News 
of  February  6  concerning  H.R.  12410: 
For  Cold  War  GI's 

At  last  heeding  the  precedents  established 
by  the  GI  bill  of  rights  for  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  Korea,  Congress  is  moving  toward 
passage  of  a  similar  benefit  system  for  those 
technically  known  as  cold  war  veterans. 

Some  Congressmen  and  previous  admin- 
istrations had  opposed  the  bill  for  the  latest 
generation  of  U.S.  fighting  men.  Their  argu- 
ment :  Peacetime  service  under  cold  war  con- 
ditions did  not  warrant  the  vast  expendi- 
ture of  money  that  would  be  necessary.  Now. 
the  thinking  has  changed  because  no  one, 
despite  the  lack  of  a  formal  declaration  of 
war,  can  regard  Vietnam,  or  even  the  Domin- 
ican police  action,  as  anything  but  hot. 

Another  argximent  In  support  of  the  cur- 
rent measure  can  be  found  In  statistics  the 
Veterans'  Administration  published  In  1956, 
when  the  World  War  n  bill  expired.  A  sur- 
vey showed  that  the  average  Income  of  vet- 
erans who  trained  under  the  bill  Increased 
51  percent  In  6  years,  while  that  of  nonvet- 
erans  In  the  same  age  group  increased  19 
percent. 

But  perhaps  most  significant  Is  the  mean- 
ing the  cold  war  bill  would  have  for  American 
fighting  men  In  the  field.  Too  often,  and 
without  Justice,  today's  servicemen  have  been 
depicted  as  the  dropouts,  the  undereducated 
and  the  unskilled  waging  someone  else's 
wars.  The  passage  of  the  new  GI  bill  would 
help  refute  such  a  description,  and  prove 
those  back  home  do  care  and  understand  the 
sacrifices  being  made. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  express  my  enthusiastic  sup- 
port for  this  long-needed  program  of  as- 
sistance for  our  dedicated  and  selfless 
veterans  who  have  given  so  much  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.  As  a  veteran  of  4'2 
years'  service  during  World  War  H,  I 
understand  fully  the  hardships  which 
face  our  young  men  in  our  troubled 
world.  I  believe  this  program  will  con- 
tribute much  to  the  strength  of  our  Na- 
tion by  encouraging  our  veterans  to  re- 
turn to  school  and  to  receive  the  techni- 
cal and  educational  training  so  impor- 
tant to  the  Nation  and  to  the  personal 
success  of  the  individual. 

I  certainly  am  grateful  to  those  law- 
makers who  estabUshed  the  program  for 
World  War  II  veterans  because  without 
the  assistance  which  I  received,  I  would 
not  have  been  able  to  receive  my  higher 
education.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  most 
gratifying  for  me  to  participate  in  to- 
day's acUons  so  that  our  present-day 
veterans    will    receive    the    recognlUon 
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which  those  of  us  who  served  In  World 
War  n  and  In  Korea  were  accorded. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  express  my  approval  and  support  of 
KR.  12410. 

The  merits  of  the  original  GI  bill  of 
rights,  more  accurately  known  as  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Assistance 
Act  of  1944,  have  never  been  seriously 
questioned.  I  believe  It  fair  to  say  that 
of  all  the  major  bills  enacted  within  ap- 
proximately the  past  two  decades,  this 
bill,  and  its  companion  bills  prescribing 
various  readjustment  benefits  for  veter- 
ans, have  been  the  most  popular. 

However,  those  of  our  servicemen 
whose  service  fell  within  that  period  ex- 
tending from  February  1,  1955,  to  the 
present  date,  received  no  readjustment 
benefits.  This  situation  has  been  cor- 
rected by  the  present  bill.  In  the  event  It 
should  be  enacted  into  law. 

The  present  bill,  however,  as  good  as  It 
Is,  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  go  far  enough. 
The  so-called  Korean  GI  bill  provided  for 
school  assistance  to  GI's  at  a  rate  of  $110 
for  those  without  dependents,  $135  for 
those  with  one  dependent,  and  $160  for 
those  with  two  or  more  dependents.  The 
present  bill  provides  relief  at  the  rate  of 
$100  for  recipients  without  dependents, 
$125  for  those  with  one  dependent,  and 
$150  for  those  with  two  or  more  depend- 
ents. 

Moreover,  the  Korean  bill  furnished 
school  assistance  for  l'/2  months  for 
every  month  of  military  service,  whereas 
the  present  bill  furnishes  such  assistance 
on  the  basis  of  1  month  of  school  assist- 
ance for  1  month  of  service. 

I  cannot  agree  that  the  veteran  of  the 
brutal  Vietnam  conflict  is  less  entitled  to 
readjustment  benefits  than  the  veteran  of 
the  Korean,  or  any  other  conflict. 

I  therefore  go  on  record  as  favoring  an 
even  stronger  bill  than  the  one  which, 
hopefully,  we  shall  soon  enact.  I  sup- 
port this  bill,  however,  on  the  principle 
that  three-fourths  of  a  loaf  is  better 
than  none. 

I  think  it  appropriate  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  a  word  about  how 
our  servicemen  are  conducting  them- 
selves in  Vietnam  at  the  present  time. 
I  spent  a  week  there,  last  E>ecember. 
I  talked  to  hundreds  of  our  servicemen, 
and  to  their  officers,  and  to  the  native 
Vietnamese  who  are  in  touch  with  them. 

I  can  say,  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion that  this  Nation  has  never  had  In 
the  field  a  finer,  more  intelligent,  well- 
behaved,  harder  hitting  soldier  than  It 
now  has  in  Vietnam.  This  is  the  almost 
universal  concensus  of  those  who  know 
them  bp.st. 

The  GI  in  Vietnam  is  one  of  our  most 
effective  ambassadors  of  good  will.  In 
general  he  knows  why  he  Is  there,  and 
what  is  to  be  done.  In  general,  he  does 
not  complain.  Significantly,  those  who 
are  weeping  loudest  over  the  plight  of 
our  soldiers  in  Vietnam  are  not  the  sol- 
diers themselves.  They  accept  their  his- 
toric role,  and  play  it  with  fortitude. 
Let  all  Americans  take  note  of  their  he- 
roic behavior. 

It  is  possible  that  Utah  will  benefit 
nwre  than  any  other  State  from  this  cold 
war  GI  bill. 

Since  Utah  has  a  higher  percentage 
«ian  any  other  State  of  its  young  people 


finishing  high  school,  it  seems  probable 
that  a  higher  percentage  of  Its  young 
veterans  will  take  advantage  of  these 
benefits. 

I  note  with  pride  that  49,000  Utah 
servicemen  took  advantage  of  the  edu- 
cational benefits  offered  imder  the  World 
War  n  GI  bill,  and  that  21,000  Utahans 
used  similar  benefits  under  the  Korean 
war  GI  bill. 

According  to  the  1960  census,  my  State 
showed  the  highest  percentage  in  the 
Nation  of  high  school  graduates  among 
residents  25  years  and  older,  with  56  per- 
cent. It  ranked  second  only  to  Colorado 
in  the  proportion  of  adults  with  college 
degrees,  with  10.2  percent. 

As  of  last  fall,  college  enrollment  in 
Utah  reached  56,334,  or  5.6  percent  of 
the  total  population. 

I  can  think  of  no  other  program  in 
tills  generation  that  has  done  as  much 
as  the  GI  bills  to  raise  the  overall  stand- 
ards of  oiir  country.  The  unprecedented 
prosperity  we  enjoy,  including  the  liis- 
toric  boom  we  are  in  right  now,  are  fed 
in  large  measure  by  talents  trained  un- 
der this  program. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
12410,  the  bill  providing  assistance  to 
servicemen  involved  in  the  defense  of 
of  our  coimtry.  Last  year  alone,  1,365 
servicemen  were  killed  in  action  in  Viet- 
nam, and  over  5,500  were  wounded. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this:  dur- 
ing the  same  time  that  these  men  were 
risking  their  lives  against  an  invisible 
jungle  enemy,  at  home  our  Govermnent 
was  using  the  taxpayers'  money  to  coddle 
school  dropouts,  lawbreakers,  beatniks, 
and  other  undesirables  to  participate  in 
the  so-called  Great  Society's  Job  Corp. 
They  w^ere  paid,  in  most  cases,  more 
money  than  our  servicemen  on  the  bat- 
tlefront.  Our  Government  has  paid 
travel  expenses  for  Job  Corp  members  to 
take  extended  Christmas  vacations, 
when  servicemen  had  to  get  home  the 
best  way  they  could — if  they  were  al- 
lowed to  go  home  at  all. 

I  think  the  time  has  come,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  we  should  recognize  this  fact — 
whether  we  are  fighting  a  worldwide  nu- 
clear war  or  one  of  these  so-called  limit- 
ed police  actions  such  as  we  have  been  in- 
volved in  in  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican 
Republic,  the  risk  to  the  individual  in 
battle  is  just  as  great  either  way.  This 
fact  has  not  been  recognized  since 
Korea,  and  I  feel  the  passage  of  H.R. 
12410  is  the  least  that  we  should  do  to 
show  our  appreciation  to  these  gallant 
men. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  passage  of  HJl.  12410,  the 
Veterans'  Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of 
1966,  demonstrates  the  continuing  con- 
cei-n  of  the  Congress  to  provide  benefits 
for  those  who  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

At  a  time  when  the  youth  of  otor  Na- 
tion are  actively  engaged  in  combat  and 
increased  draft  calls  disrupt  the  Uves 
and  educations  of  more  and  more  young 
men.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  provide 
the  benefits  which  were  provided  by  the 
GI  bUl  In  1944  and  the  Korean  GI  bill 
In  1952. 

HJl.  12410  is  not  as  comprehensive  as 
the  earlier  GI  bills,  but  without  it,  we 


woiild  have  this  need  totally  unmet.  As 
a  product  of  the  former  GI  bill  myself, 
I  support  this  measure,  although  I  feel 
we  could  have  done  more,  because  it  is 
a  matter  of  justice  that  we  provide  a 
continuity  of  benefits  for  those  who 
serve  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12410 
which  provides  for  education  and  other 
benefits  for  veterans  who  served  our 
Nation  during  the  hot  and  cold  war 
period  after  January  31,  1955.  the  earlier 
cutoff  date  for  similar  benefits. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  Introduced 
similar  legislation  earlier  this  year  and 
called  for  early  hearings  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  as  well  as  early 
passage  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  tried  to  make  the  point  that  particu- 
larly In  view  of  the  warlike  situation  that 
so  many  of  our  boys  experienced  and 
continue  to  experience  in  such  tireas  like 
South  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public that  such  legislation  is  timely  and 
Congress  should  inunediately  proceed  to 
the  task  of  making  a  part  of  our  statutes 
another  GI  bill  of  rights. 

Congress  has  traditionally  rewarded 
our  servicemen  for  their  service  and 
ssujrifice  during  time  of  national  peril. 
Certainly,  by  passing  this  new  GI  bill. 
Congress  will  be  keeping  face  with  our 
servicemen  who  once  more  came  to  our 
Nation's  need  during  the  hot  and  cold 
war  period  outlined  in  the  legislative 
proposal  before  the  House  today.  By  this 
very  act  we  on  the  home  front  can  per- 
sonally proclaim  our  deep  and  everlast- 
ing appreciation. 

As  a  World  War  II  veteran  myself,  I 
came  to  appreciate  a  similar  expression 
of  thanks  by  an  earlier  Congress  which 
took  similar  action  in  affording  GI  bill 
benefits  to  those  returning  from  the  bat- 
tlefronts  of  World  War  II.  No  one  will 
argue  the  wisdom  of  such  an  earlier  en- 
actment. Our  Nation  has  benefited  im- 
measurably in  terms  of  increased  con- 
tributions both  intellectually  and  ma- 
terially, from  the  sharpened  mental  proc- 
esses of  former  GI's  who  took  advan- 
tage of  the  educational  opportunities  that 
Congress  voted.  The  Nation  benefited 
and  our  GI's  benefited.  It  was  not  merely 
a  one-way  street  of  proffering  to  return- 
ing GI's  some  tangible  expression  of  ap- 
preciation for  their  war-endured  hard- 
ships and  sacrifices. 

I  think  we  can  safely  say  that  the  vast 
majority  of  those  veterans  who  accepted 
with  gratitude  the  benefits  that  Congress 
bestowed  upon  them  In  public  apprecia- 
tion for  their  service,  have  been  and  con- 
tinue to  be  responsible  for  the  unprece- 
dented economic  and  technological 
growth  In  the  United  States. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  GI 
bill  of  rights  Is  one  of  the  finest  human 
investments  that  we  In  the  Congress  can 
make  while  at  the  same  time  going  on 
record  with  our  servicemen  that  we  are 
deeply  indebted  to  them.  I  enthusias- 
tically support  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  and  I  hope 
my  colleagues  vnill  give  their  wholeheart- 
ed support  likewise. 

At  long  last  it  seems  as  if  action  will 
be  taken  to  provide  veterans  benefits  for 
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those  servicemen  who  have  served  In 
Vietnam  and  other  combat  areas  since 
the  Korean  war. 

The  sacrifices  of  these  men  who  hero- 
ically carry  the  battle  for  freedom  Into 
the  jungles  and  plains  of  Vietnam  on 
behalf  of  all  of  their  fellow  Americans, 
entitle  them  to  share  In  the  same  bene- 
fits accorded  the  veterans  of  World  War 
n  and  Korea. 

Although  I  will  support  it,  my  one  ob- 
jection to  the  bill  is  that  It  does  not  go 
far  enough.  However,  half  a  loaf  is 
better  than  none,  and,  in  view  of  the 
great  difficulty  those  of  us  who  are  inter- 
ested In  the  welfare  of  the  veteran  have 
had  to  get  even  this  bin  before  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  no  alternative  but  to  sup- 
port it. 

The  present  bill  does  not  provide  the 
same  benefits  as  those  provided  veterans 
of  the  Korean  war.  For  example,  the 
monthly  payments  to  those  veterans  get- 
ting education  benefits  under  the  present 
bin  are  less  than  those  payable  under 
the  Korean  OI  bill. 

I  am  at  a  total  loss  to  understand  how 
this  can  be  Justified  when  the  Vietnam 
war  is  every  bit  as  vicious  and  ugly  as 
the  Korean  war.  In  addition,  the  costs 
of  living  have  increased  considerably 
since  the  Korean  war  era  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  by  all  logic  the  Vietnam  vet- 
erans should  have  at  least  as  much  as 
the  Korean  veterans. 

This  bill  is  not  yet  enacted  Into  law 
and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  somewhere 
along  the  line  of  its  legislative  progress 
there  might  very  well  be  an  occasion  for 
us  to  increase  these  amounts.  I  strongly 
recommend  that  this  be  done. 

This  administration  can  spend  over 
$500  million  for  an  educational  program 
to  educate  the  rest  of  the  world,  yet  it 
shirks  ita  responsibility  to  its  own  vet- 
erans. It  gives  away  aid  and  financial 
assistance  to  even  Communist  nations. 
Yet  I  am  told  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion will  veto  this  bill  if  we  increase  the 
subsistence  payments  in  it. 

It  is  utterly  amazing  to  me  why  this 
administration  thinks  more  of  our  for- 
eign friends  than  it  does  of  its  own  sons. 
I  hope  that  this  Congress  has  the  good 
^idgment  to  increase  the  subsistence 
payments  of  the  educational  program  at 
least  equivalent  to  the  amount  that  was 
paid  to  the  Korean  veterans. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  arise 
In  support  of  this  bUl  to  extend  educa- 
tional and  loan  benefits  to  the  military 
veterans  of  this  cold  war  struggle  in 
which  we  are  engaged. 

Surely  there  could  be  no  logical  de- 
fense for  denying  to  those  now  serving 
in  Vietnam  the  same  benefits  which  have 
been  granted  by  a  grateful  Nation  to 
American  servicemen  of  World  War  n 
and  Korea. 

I  believe  It  can  be  demonstrated,  more- 
over, that  the  educational  benefits 
granted  on  so  broad  a  scale  following 
those  two  confiicts  have  added  so  meas- 
urably to  the  Nation's  pool  of  skilled 
manpower  that  they  have  made  truly 
major  contributions  In  the  growth  of  our 
national  product.  On  this  basis,  they 
have  been  good  Investments  for  the 
country. 

Surely  It  is  clear  that  the  educational 
and  business  loan  benefits  of  the  original 
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Ql  bill  of  rights  even  have  enhanced 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in 
taxes.  On  this  basis  alone,  I  believe  it 
is  a  defensible  thesis  that  they  have  paid 
for  themselves. 

Many,  many  thousands  of  young 
Americans,  returning  from  these  wars, 
have  found  it  possible  by  means  of  these 
provisions  to  equip  and  qualify  them- 
selves for  greatly  improved  standards 
of  income.  The  skills  they  have  devel- 
oped through  the  educational  training 
certainly  have  enhanced  their  earning 
power,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  greatly 
increased  earning  power,  they  have  over 
the  years  paid  far  more  taxes  to  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  than  they  could  have  done 
if  these  benefits  had  been  denied  to  them. 

Additionally,  the  thousands  of  suc- 
cessful business  relationships  under- 
taken by  young  American  veterans 
through  the  business  loan  features  of 
this  program  have  enabled  them  to  add 
enormously  to  the  productivity  of  the 
American  economy.  Home  ownership, 
so  stabilizing  a  factor  for  any  society] 
has  received  great  stimulus  from  these 
loans. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  the 
past  decade  has  thrust  upon  us  the  con- 
tinuing necessity,  year  after  year,  to  call 
up  young  Americans  at  a  crucial  stage  in 
the  development  of  their  careers  and 
to  require  their  services  for  the  common 
defense. 

Having  thus  harshly  interrupted  their 
training  and  development  for  the  peace- 
time pursuits  of  their  individual  careers, 
the  Nation  surely  owes  to  these  young 
men  the  duty  to  assist  in  smoothing  the 
transition  back  into  the  civilian  life  of 
our  country. 

For  these  reasons,  I  feel  sure  that  an 
oven^'helming  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  support  this  legislation 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  happy  that  my  able,  distinguished 
friend  from  Texas,  Chairman  Teacue. 
and  his  committee,  have  reported  this 
bill.  H.R.  12410,  to  the  House.  It  repre- 
sents a  good  start  on  enhancing  benefits 
of  peacetime  service  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices, and  further  extending  the  benefits 
of  higher  education,  and  I  think  it  Is  an- 
other valuable  Incentive  for  service,  and 
also  a  fitting  recognition  of  that  service 
when  honestly  and  faithfully  performed. 

Legislation  of  this  tjT>e  providing  for 
education  and  training  for  peacetime 
service  has  been  under  consideration 
here  for  many  years  and  supplements 
some  other  very  fine  basic  GI  programs 
in  behalf  of  our  faithful  veterans.  The 
benefits  provided  by  this  bill  constitute 
a  supplement  rather  than  full  payment 
of  educational  costs,  and  of  course,  this 
is  much  better  than  anything  that  peace- 
time veterans  have  enjoyed  in  the  past. 

The  committee  has  very  frankly  de- 
clared that  the  legislation  is  designed  as 
an  aid  program  and  it  is  expected  in 
many  cases  that  the  veteran  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  a  contribution  toward  his 
own  educational  program. 

It  should  enable  many  veterans  to  de- 
velop their  skills  and  abilities  and  train 
themselves  for  careers  In  various  fields 
and  for  future  life. 

The  program  of  educational  assistance 
Is  limited  to  a  month  of  traimng  for  each 


month  of  service,  not  to  exceed  36  calen- 
dar months. 

The  assistance  rates  for  full-time 
training  are  $100  for  a  single  veteran 
$125  for  a  veteran  with  one  dependent! 
and  $150  for  a  veteran  with  more  than 
one  dependent  with  proportionate  rates 
for  less  than  full-time  training. 

Education  is  generally  limited  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning,  and  must  be 
completed  within  8  years  from  the  date 
of  discharge. 

Individuals  may  avail  themselves  of 
educational  assistance  while  on  active 
duty,  but  In  such  instances,  the  Govern- 
ment will  pay  only  the  cost  of  tuition 
fees,  and  not  the  full  education  assist- 
ance allowance.  The  education  provi- 
sions are  effective  June  1,  1966. 

The  home  loan  guarantee  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  patterned  closely  after  simi- 
lar benefits  to  the  veterans  of  the  Korean 
conflict. 

The  bill  also  provides  non-ser\ice- 
connected  medical  care  in  a  VA  hospital 
system  for  peacetime  veterans,  and  fur- 
ther extends  to  this  same  group  pre- 
sumptive service  connection  for  chronic 
and  tropical  diseases  first  manifested 
within  specified  periods  following  dis- 
charge, a  provision  now  generally  limited 
to  veterans  who  served  in  the  time  of  war. 

Job  counseling  and  job  placement 
under  the  Department  of  Labor  is  au- 
thorized on  the  same  basis  as  that  given 
to  veterans  of  prior  conflicts  and  prefer- 
ence in  Federal  employment  is  provided. 

Under  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil 
Relief  Act,  individuals  who  are  renting 
homes  are  protected  from  eviction,  ex- 
cept under  leave  of  a  court. 

While  I  should  have  much  preferred 
to  see  other  more  sweeping  legislation  in 
this  field.  I  recognize  the  difficulties  in- 
herent in  attempting  to  pass  such  legisla- 
tion at  this  time  and  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  support  this  bill. 

At  the  same  time.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that,  from  time  to  time, 
the  bill  can  be  amended  to  bring  it  more 
fully  In  accord  with  the  needs  and  en- 
titlements of  our  peacetime  veterans,  and 
to  give  them  opportimities  and  benefits 
which  I  think  they  deserve  from  the  Na- 
tion they  have  served  so  faithfully  and 
well. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  occasion  for 
preening  our  feathers  because  we  have 
extended  to  peacetime  veterans,  many  of 
whom  have  served  the  Nation  with  dis- 
tinction, valor,  and  sacrifice,  some  meas- 
urably lesser  benefits  than  we  have  pro- 
vided for  the  residents  of  certain  foreign 
nations  under  our  various  international 
relief  programs. 

Nevertheless,  we  should  all  be  able  to 
join  in  hailing  this  step  forward  at  this 
time  Eis  constructive  and  promising,  and 
hope  that  it  will  eventuate  in  the  not  too 
distsmt  future  hi  a  finalized,  perfected 
version  of  this  bill  that  will  really  do  the 
job  that  the  American  people  want  to 
see  done  for  those  young  sons  of  ours  who 
have  served  our  Nation  with  great  credit, 
efficiency,  and  honor,  many  of  them  with 
great  sacrifice  to  themselves  and  their 
families. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high 
time  we  get  down  to  the  business  of  pass- 
ing a  GI  biU  for  our  fighting  men.   They 
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have  been  the  forgotten  men  of  the  so- 
called  Great  Society.  With  more  and 
more  men  being  sent  to  Vietnam,  and 
prospects  of  a  long,  long  commitment 
there,  we  have  got  to  act  now. 

The  enactment  of  this  cold  war  GI 
5ill_H.R.  12410 — will  provide  readjust- 
ment benefits  designed  to  help  our  vet- 
erans make  an  easy  and  successful  tran- 
sition back  to  civilian  life  without  a 
requirement  that  he  be  disabled  or  desti- 
tute. Since  1955  we  have  called  upon  our 
young  men  who  have  entered  the  armed 
services  to  make  personal  sacrifices  that 
are  associated  with  such  service  and  yet 
we  have  denied  them  the  readjustment 
aids  they  need  so  desperately  to  help 
them  catch  up  with  those  of  their  con- 
temporaries who  have  not  likewise  been 
aslced  to  serve,  but  who  instead  continue 
the  more  lucrative  pursuits  of  civilian 
life. 

This  bill  will  help  to  make  up  for  edu- 
cation, business,  and  other  opportunities 
lost  during  service.  It  is  patterned  after 
the  readjustment  benefits  shared  by 
those  of  us  who  are  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  war. 

H.R.  12410  establishes  direct  and 
guaranteed  loans  for  homes  and  farms. 
It  provides  for  a  fee  not  to  exceed  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  total  loan 
amount  to  be  charged  on  loan  guarantees. 
All  veterans  since  1955  could  receive  full 
treatment  for  ailments  not  resulting 
from  military  service.  Presently  all  vet- 
erans receive  free  treatment  for  service- 
incurred  ailments  only  if  they  cannot 
otherwise  afford  the  care  and  only  if 
there  is  room  in  VA  hospitals.  It  is  quite 
a  liberal  approach. 

This  bill  establishes  a  permanent  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  educational  and  vo- 
cational training  for  veterans  serving 
180  days  or  more  after  January  31.  1955. 
It  authorizes  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  make  maximum  payments  to 
those  enrolled  in  full-time  education 
programs  of  $100  a  month  if  single  and 
J125  to  $150  a  month  if  there  are  de- 
pendents. It  entitles  a  veteran  to  a 
month  of  education  or  training  for  each 
month  or  fraction  thereof  spent  in  serv- 
ice up  to  a  limit  of  36  months.  This  bill 
recognizes  the  importance  of  preparing 
our  service  men  returning  from  war  to 
take  their  places  in  civilian  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  admlnistra- 
Uons  bill— H.R.  11985— did  not  take  a 
readjustment  approach  but  rather  a 
"hazard  pay"  approach.  It  would  have 
divided  the  responsibility  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  bill  between  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  provide  benefits  only  to  a  fraction 
of  those  who  served  valiantly. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  on 
January  18,  pointed  out  so  well  that  only 
6.000  veterans  would  be  eligible  for  full 
college  benefits  under  the  administra- 
tion bill,  and  that  it  would  not  include 
any  job,  farm,  or  apprenticeship  traln- 
«^-  Neither  would  it  provide  for  VA 
farm  or  home  loans. 

In  short,  the  administration's  proposal 
was  a  skimpy  one  and  completely  inade- 
quate. I  am  glad  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  in  its  wisdom  has  seen 
at  to  report  a  bill  which  I  can  support 
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although  I  still  would  have  preferred 
the  Adair  bill  in  Its  entirety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  passage  of  this 
bill  will  bring  about  a  quick  conference 
with  the  Senate  so  the  differences  can 
be  resolved  with  a  minimum  of  delay, 
and  our  returning  fighting  men's  urgent 
needs  can  be  met. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
courageous  servicemen  in  the  Vietnam 
war  deserve  a  prompt  enactment  of  a  bill 
providing  for  education  and  housing 
benefits  in  the  tradition  of  our  past,  but 
primarily  because  of  the  important  serv- 
ice that  they  are  rendering  the  country 
and  the  world  in  these  troubled  times. 
The  country  can  never  adequately  ex- 
press gratitude  for  service  such  as  they 
render  in  danger  and  in  peril  of  their 
lives  and  the  survival  of  freedom  in  our 
day.  I  am  very  happy  to  support  legis- 
lation of  this  kind  and  hope  that  it  will 
be  made  law  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  before  the  House  today,  the  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of 
1966.  should  be  approved. 

During  the  period  covered  by  the  new 
bill,  our  Nation  has  been  Involved  in  a 
series  of  crises  associated  with  Cuba,  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Taiwan-Matsu, 
Lebanon,  Berlin,  and  Laos,  as  well  as 
Vietnam.  Compulsory  military  service 
has  been  extended  with  no  end  currently 
in  view.  Under  such  conditions,  with 
continuing  crises  and  expanded  overseas 
commitments,  this  bill  is  necessary  to 
assure  equitable  treatment  for  veterans 
of  service  since  Korea  as  well  as  men 
now  on  active  duty. 

Passage  of  H.R.  12410  provides  a  per- 
manent program  of  educational  assist- 
ance for  veterans  to  include  college-level 
and  below-college-level  training  in 
trade,  vocational,  and  technical  schools. 
It  also  includes  guaranteed  and  direct 
home  loans,  medical  care  to  veterans 
with  provisions  for  presimiption  of  serv- 
ice connection  of  certain  chronic  and 
tropical  diseases,  veterans  preference  in 
Federal  employment,  and  job  counseling 
and  job  placement  assistance. 

In  reporting  this  bill  to  the  House,  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  empha- 
sized that  a  major  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lation is  to  provide  assistance  to  the  vet- 
eran which  would  help  him  to  follow  the 
educational  plan  that  he  might  have 
adopted  had  he  never  entered  the  Armed 
Forces.  This  suiely  is  a  minimum  pro- 
vision in  view  of  the  steadily  increasing 
number  of  our  young  men  in  service  who 
are  engaged  in  combat  duty  in  Vietnam 
in  which  so  many  have  already  given 
their  lives  in  defense  of  freedom. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  12410,  the  peacetime 
veterans  benefits  bill. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  commend  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  !  Mr.  Teacue]  ,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  their  expedi- 
tious handling  of  needed  legislation  to 
provide  readjustment  and  educational 
assistance  to  our  young  men  returning 
from  military  service. 

Although  the  proposal  reported  from 
the   committee    is   scnnewhat   different 


from  the  cold  war  GI  proposal  I  intro- 
duced, H.R.  11939,  the  committee  bill. 
is  indeed  an  adequate  answer  to  the 
problem  of  providing  aid  to  our  Ameri- 
can fighting  men  who  are  engaged  in 
fierce  and  hazardous  combat  in  the 
swamps  and  jungles  of  Vietnam. 

During  the  recess  it  was  my  privilege, 
as  chairman  of  the  congressional  study 
mission  to  the  Far  East,  to  visit  Vietnam 
and  to  see  the  dedication  of  our  troops 
to  the  cause  of  halting  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

It  also  was  my  privilege  to  visit  with 
our  boys  in  Korea,  who  are  holding  the 
cease-fire  hne  in  a  sensitive  and  poten- 
tially dangerous  aiea  of  the  world. 
There,  too,  one  could  not  help  but  be  im- 
pressed with  the  quality  of  character  ex- 
hibited by  our  troops. 

In  Vietnam  and  Korea,  as  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  and  hundreds  of  other 
posts  throughout  the  world,  our  Ameri- 
can fighting  men  are  giving  much  in 
order  to  insure  the  presen'ation  of  our 
freedoms. 

It  is  indeed  fitting  that  we  at  home  ex- 
press our  gratitude  to  these  men — as  we 
have  in  the  past  to  the  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  war.  There  can 
be  no  better  way  to  assist  these  men  and 
women  obtain  educational  benefits  and 
other  assistance  upon  their  return  to 
civilian  life. 

Those  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
shoulder  a  disproportionate  burden  of 
citizenship.  Often  while  they  are  serv- 
ing the  country,  others  of  their  age  are 
preparing  for  occupational  or  profes- 
sional careers. 

It  is  clear  that  no  person,  no  matter 
how  ambitious  or  how  talented  he  may 
be,  can  progress  at  a  normal  rate  in  our 
rapidly  changing  society  and  economy 
when  threats  to  peace  call  him  away  to 
military  duty  for  long  periods  of  time. 

Our  society  is  setting  a  breathtaking 
pace  because  of  rapid  technological  ad- 
vancement. Today's  skill  is  tomorrow's 
surplus  and  obsolescent  ability.  We 
should  assist  our  former  servicemen  in 
adjusting  to  these  conditions. 

The  enactment  of  this  proposal  not 
only  will  be  an  act  of  justice  toward  those 
who  are  sacrificing  civil  gain  to  military 
duty,  it  will  also  benefit  our  country  In 
many  other  ways. 

None  of  us  needs  be  reminded  of  the 
effects  on  our  society  of  the  World  War 
II  GI  bill.  Veterans  who  availed  them- 
selves of  the  programs  have  raised  their 
educational  and  income  levels,  with  re- 
sultant benefits  to  our  Nation. 

John  S.  Gleason,  Jr.,  former  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  has  esti- 
mated that  the  GI  bill,  which  cost  ap- 
proximately $14.5  billion,  continues  to 
pay  for  itself  at  a  rate  of  close  to  $1  bil- 
lion per  year. 

This  return  comes  from  additional  tax 
paid  by  better  educated,  higher  paid  for- 
mer servicemen.  There  is  every  reason 
to  expect  that  the  program  of  readjust- 
ment assistance  proposed  for  cold  war 
veterans  would  have  a  similar  Impact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  education 
assistance  for  our  cold  war  veterans  is 
clear  and  compelling.  I  know  that  the 
members  of  this  body  will  recognize  this 
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fact  aiid  will  overwhelmingly  approve 
KR.  12410. 

It  Is  my  further  hope  that  conference 
action  can  be  taken  swlfty  in  order  that 
the  bill  may  be  enacted  into  law  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportimlty.  There  can 
be  no  better  way  for  the  Congress  to 
demonstrate  its  support  of  and  admira- 
tion for  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam 
than  by  approval  of  a  new  GI  bill. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  rise  in 
support  of  HJi.  12410,  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  today  which  will  provide  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  education  and 
training  for  veterans  of  Vietnam  and 
the  Communist  challenge  in  Cuba,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Talwan-Matsu, 
Lebanon,  Berlin,  and  Laos. 

This  legislation  Is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, Mr.  Speaker,  if  our  servicemen  are 
to  be  treated  fairly  with  those  who  have 
not  had  to  Interrupt  or  lose  their  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  careers  by  rea- 
son of  active  military  service. 

Helping  the  serviceman  returning 
from  war  to  take  his  place  In  civlllaji 
life  Is  as  essential  to  the  national  inter- 
est as  was  the  task  of  preparing  him  for 
military  duty.  This  legislation  Insures 
that  our  Nation  will  be  able  to  utilize  the 
highest  skills  and  abilities  of  the  veter- 
ans who  benefit  from  it.  This  is  ex- 
tremely Important  today  when  the  num- 
ber of  young  men  available  to  fill  the 
technical  and  professional  vacancies  Is 
at  the  lowest  ratio  to  our  population  In 
our  Nation's  history. 

In  addition  to  educational  assistance 
this  legislation  provides  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  may  guarantee 
loans  made  by  private  lenders  for  a 
veteran's  home.  Direct  loans  up  to 
$17,500  are  authorized  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  where  private  financing 
Is  not  available. 

Medical  care  for  non -service-con- 
nected illnesses  will  also  be  provided  by 
the  VA  hospitals  for  these  veterans. 

Job  counseling  and  placement  is  au- 
thorized the  same  as  for  veterans  of 
prior  wars,  and  they  will  receive  a  pref- 
erence In  Federal  Employment. 

The  same  economics  problems  are 
faced  today  by  the  thousands  of  cold 
war  servicemen.  They  have  been  com- 
pelled to  disrupt  their  lives  and  careers 
to  serve  in  the  protection  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

This  legislation  will  balance  the  in- 
equities of  this  situation  and  give  these 
deserving  young  men  an  opportunity  to 
catch  up  with  their  nonveteran  friends. 

I  am  pleased  to  add  my  support  for 
this  iiroposed  legislation  and  I  sincerely 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  sponsored  and  advocated  simi- 
lar legislation.  I  most  earnestly  hope 
that  the  House  will  resoundingly  ap- 
prove this  bUl  before  us,  H.R.  12410,  the 
Veterans*  Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of 
1966. 

As  you  are  aware,  this  measure  ex- 
tends wartime  veterans'  benefits  and 
rights  to  all  those  who  have  honorably 
served  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  this  coun- 
try since  January  31,  1955,  the  crfBcial 
end. of  the  Korean  conflict. 


Through  the  enactment  of  this  bill, 
veterans  and  military  personnel  of  this 
so-called  cold  war  period  will  be  granted, 
besides  educational  training  and  home 
loan  assistance,  job  counseling  aid,  en- 
titlement to  hospital  care,  wartime  pre- 
sumptions for  service -connected  disabil- 
ity from  chronic  and  tropical  diseases, 
and  certain  other  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statistics  and  facts 
in  the  record  of  the  operations  of  the 
original  QI  bill  and  the  Korean  conflict 
strikingly  reveal  that  they  were  perhaps 
the  wisest  investments  for  our  national 
security,  production  and  progress,  ever 
made  by  our  Government  in  our  entire 
history.  On  this  score  alone,  this  bill 
stands  eminently  worthy  of  approval. 

However,  may  I  also  suggest  here,  and 
especially  in  the  light  of  recent  military 
developments  that  the  most  practical 
way  we  can  attempt  to  insure  the  main- 
tenance of  an  essential,  high  morale 
among  those  individuals,  and  their  fam- 
ilies who  are  now  in  military  service  and 
who  may  be  called  to  future  military 
service,  is  to  demonstrate  our  substan- 
tial concern  for  the  welfare  of  those  who 
so  ably  served  in  the  past  in  the  defense 
of  this  Nation.  Although  this  measure 
before  us  may  not  contain  the  full  edu- 
cational and  dependency  allowances 
that  most  of  us  might  desire,  and  al- 
though it  may  contain  greater  restric- 
tions than  most  of  us  might  wish,  it  Is 
still  a  substantial  step  in  a  just  direction 
and,  under  the  procedural  circum- 
stances here,  It  is  the  best  bill  currently 
obtainable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic  reason  for  en- 
actment of  any  veterans'  benefit  bill  is 
the  traditional  belief  and  commitment 
of  our  people  that  those  who  have  lost 
irretrievable  time  from  their  normal 
lives  and  made  stern  sacrifices  while 
serving  in  our  Armed  Forces  preemi- 
nently merit  educational  and  other  as- 
sistance to  enable  them  to  try  to  make 
up  the  lost  time  and  overcome  their  sac- 
rifices when  they  return  to  ci^-llian  life. 
Let  us,  this  afternoon,  sustain  this  belief 
and  honor  our  commitment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  all  counts  this  legis- 
lative proposal  is  unquestionably  good 
for  all  Americans  and  I  urge  its  over- 
whelming adoption. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  12410,  the  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of  1966. 
This  bill,  referred  to  as  the  GI  bill  of 
rights  and  In  the  last  session  as  the  Cold 
War  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance 
Act,  will  extend  education  and  other 
benefits  to  our  veterans  who  have  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  since  January  31, 
1955. 

This  Is  more  than  a  GI  bill.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  educational  training  and 
home  loan  assistance,  it  proposes  en- 
titlement to  veterans'  hospital  care.  Job 
counseling  assistance,  veterans'  prefer- 
ence in  Federal  employment,  and  war- 
time presumptions  for  service-connected 
disability  for  chronic  and  tropical 
diseases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily  support  the 
educational  opportunities  this  bill  ex- 
tends to  our  veterans,  and  I  believe  it 
will  encourage  more  young  people  to 
serve  their  country.    It  provides  a  per- 


manent program  of  educational  assist- 
ance for  those  discharged  from  the 
Armed  Forces  after  January  31,  1955. 
College-level  and  below  college-levei 
training  in  trade,  vocational,  and  tech- 
nical schools  Is  provided,  and  part-time 
training  Is  permitted. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  bill  extends 
benefits  of  both  guaranteed  and  direct 
home  loan  programs  to  veterans  who 
served  after  the  January  31,  1955,  date. 

At  present,  veterans  serving  after  Jan- 
uary 31,  1955,  are  eligible  for  medical 
care  In  VA  facilities  only  for  service- 
connected  disabilities.  This  bill  will  give 
non-service-connected  medical  care  on 
the  same  basis  as  war  veterans,  with  eli- 
gibility based  on  the  availability  of  a  bed 
and  Inability  to  pay  for  treatment  else- 
where, as  is  now  required  of  veterans  of 
earlier  conflicts. 

I  am  pleased  the  new  bill  also  extends 
preference  In  Federal  employment  to 
veterans  discharged  after  January  31, 
1955.  Veterans  discharged  after  this 
date  are  also  placed  on  the  same  basis 
as  veterans  of  earlier  conflicts  on  job 
coimseling  and  Job  placement  assistance. 
The  presimiptlon  of  service  connection 
of  numerous  chronic  and  tropical  dis- 
eases, now  given  to  war  veterans.  Is  ex- 
tended to  veterans  with  service  after 
January  31,  1955. 

While  we  recognize  it  Is  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  serve  his  country,  the 
veteran  has  every  right  to  expect  his 
country  to  assist  him  In  readjusting  to 
civilian  life  and  regaining  some  of  what 
he  has  lost  as  a  result  of  his  service  to 
his  country.  The  GI  bill  of  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  conflict  did  not  dis- 
tinguish between  those  exposed  to  com- 
bat and  those  who  served  without  seeing 
combat,  but  extended  benefits  indis- 
criminately to  those  who  served.  Our 
peacetime  veterans  and  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict  should  also  be  given 
these  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  12410  and  I  call  on  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  to  vote  for  this  bill.  It  rep- 
resents a  step  in  the  right  direction  in 
carrying  out  our  obligation  and  our  res- 
olution to  see  that  our  veterans  are  not 
forgotten  citizens. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  long- 
time advocate  of  readjustment  benefits 
for  our  cold  war  veterans,  I  am  delighted 
that  this  legislation  has  finally  come  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives.  Rec- 
ognition of  the  vital  role  that  our  post- 
Korean  servicemen  have  played  In  the 
defense  of  freedom  Is  long  overdue.  Our 
Nation  Is  Indebted  to  the  men  and  women 
who  have  served  In  our  Armed  Forces 
since  January  31,  1955,  no  less  than  to 
our  gallant  World  War  n  and  Korean 
troops.  The  tragic  war  in  Vietnam,  the 
conflict  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  the  Berlin  call-up 
emphasizes  the  burden  that  our  leader- 
ship of  the  free  world  has  imposed  upon 
our  young  men  during  the  past  10  years. 
In  every  part  of  the  globe.  In  hot  wars 
and  cold  wars.  Americans  are  carrying 
out  essential  missions  at  great  personal 
sacrifice.  Their  lives  have  been  dis- 
rupted, their  service  is  arduous,  their  fu- 
tures are  uncertain.  Surely,  they  are  en- 
titled to  assistance  in  finding  their  place 


In  the  society  they  have  helped  to  protect 
and  defend. 

The  men  and  women  who  benefited 
from  the  World  War  n  and  Korean  GI 
bills  became  more  productive  members  of 
society  and  thus  enriched  our  national 
life.  Eight  million  veterans  of  World 
War  n  were  trained  under  the  GI  bill. 

A  total  of  2.200,000  went  to  college;  3.5 
million  went  to  other  schools;  1.4  million 
underwent  on-the-job  training;  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  were  trained  on 
farms. 

To  quote  the  Veterans'  Administration : 

Today  we  are  a  far  stronger  Nation  because 
of  the  infusion  of  skilled  and  professional 
manpower  gained  through  the  GI  bill:  450.- 
000  engineers;  180,000  doctors,  dentists, 
nurses:  360.000  schoolteachers;  150,000  scien- 
tists; 107.000  lawyers;  243,000  accountants; 
36.000  clergymen  of  all  faiths;  17.000  writers 
and  Journalists;  711,000  mechanics;  883,000 
construction  workers;  288.000  metalworkers; 
138.000  electricians;  83.000  policemen  and 
firemen;  61.000  printers  and  typesetters;  and 
700,000  who  trained  for  business  and  execu- 
tive careers. 

The  experience  after  Korea  was  still 
better:  3  million  took  advantage  of  the 
educational  benefits,  of  whom  over  half 
attended  college. 

The  programs  proved  a  sound  invest- 
ment for  the  individual  and  for  the  Na- 
tion. In  the  words  of  the  Bradley  Com- 
mission: 

Tlie  veterans'  education  program  was  a 
major  contribution  to  the  national  welfare, 
and  the  country  would  be  weaker  educa- 
tionally, economically,  and  In  terms  of  na- 
tional defense  If  educators,  veterans'  organi- 
zations, the  President,  and  the  Congress  had 
not  seen  f^t  to  embark  upon  this  new  and 
monaentoiis  educational  enterprise. 

The  Commission's  words  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  post-Korean  war  vet- 
erans who  are  confronted  with  an  even 
more  difficult  problem  in  equipping  them- 
selves for  today's  new  and  complex  tech- 
nology. It  should  be  stressed  that  the 
majority  of  our  cold  war  veterans  were 
drafted  or  enlisted  because  they  largely 
lacked  the  financial  ability  to  attend  col- 
lege Thus,  when  they  return  to  civilian 
life  they  are  handicapped  in  qualifying 
for  gainful  employment  because  their 
military  service  prevented  their  acquir- 
ing training  and  skills  for  a  specific  oc- 
cupation. The  bill  before  us  today  will 
help  to  rectify  this  inequity  by  giving 
these  young  men  the  opportunities  en- 
Joyed  by  veterans  eligible  for  the  prior 
GI  programs  and  by  their  more  fortu- 
nate contemporaries  whose  education 
was  not  interrupted  by  military  service. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  most  disap- 
pointed that  this  bill  does  not  provide 
on-the-job  training  as  contained  in  the 
bni  S.  9.  passed  by  the  Senate  last  July. 
As  a  sponsor  of  a  companion  measure  to 
S.  9.  I  feel  that  the  on-the-job  training 
and  the  more  generous  educational  bene- 
fits contained  therein  are  wholly  justified. 

hi  December  I  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  and  observing  hundreds  of  our 
military  personnel  In  Spain,  Holland, 
Germany,  and  England.  I  was  tre- 
mendously impressed  with  their  quiet 
pride  in  their  mission,  their  sense  of 
auty,  their  acceptance  of  the  hardships 
w  service,  their  understanding  of  our 
Nation's  responsibilities  in  this  nuclear 


age.  These  men  and  all  the  others  who 
serve  around  the  globe  guard  our  free- 
dom as  truly  as  did  the  GI's  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  war.  Let  them 
know  that  their  fellow  citizens  are  proud 
of  and  grateful  to  them  and  are  anxious 
to  help  them  during  their  adjustment  to 
civilian  life.  Let  the  Americans  fight- 
ing in  the  jungles  and  rice  paddies  of 
Vietnam,  their  comrtides  stationed 
throughout  the  world  know  that  their 
fellow  citizens  realize  that  they  have 
been  called  upon  to  bear  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

I  regard  it  as  a  great  privilege  to  vote 
for  this  measure  which  I  am  confident 
will  prove  as  outstandingly  successful 
8is  the  earlier  programs.  I  urge  passage 
of  H.R.  12410. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  have  the  opportunity  today 
to  go  on  record  In  support  of  H.R.  12410, 
which  is  improperly  called  the  cold  war 
GI  bUl.  Years  ago  the  word  cold  may 
have  been  an  appropriate  description  but 
today  it  is  neither  realistic,  or  verj'  fair 
to  use  it  to  describe  the  action  In  south- 
east Asia. 

H.R.  12410  is  more  than  just  an  ordi- 
nary GI  bill  because,  besides  educational 
training  and  homeowner  assistance,  the 
bill  proposes  entitlement  to  VA  hospital 
care,  job  counseling  and  assistance,  vet- 
erans' preference  in  Federal  employment, 
wartime  presumptions  for  service-con- 
nected disability  for  chronic  and  tropicsd 
diseases,  and  other  provisions. 

Accordingly,  H.R.  12410  represents  a 
giant  step  in  the  direction  of  carrying 
out  our  national  resolution  to  elevate 
cold  war  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  to 
wai'time  status,  so  far  as  veterans'  pro- 
grams are  concerned. 

The  bill  provides  allowance  to  be  paid 
as  educational  assistance  with  eligibility 
at  the  rate  of  1  month  of  training  for  1 
month  of  service,  not  to  exceed  36 
months. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  dis- 
appointed that  the  allowances  are  so  low 
and  are  not  as  high  as  was  In  the  Korean 
Act  of  1952,  or  Public  Law  550.  But.  as 
has  been  said  many  times,  this  is  a  start 
in  the  right  direction  and  the  Congress 
can  change  or  adjust  these  rates  later  on 
to  be  more  realistically  geared  r,o  in- 
creases in  cost  of  living.  The  members 
of  the  committee  are  to  be  commended 
for  including  the  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
vision for  homes  to  $7,500  and  direct 
loan  authorization  to  $17,500.  For  the 
first  time,  non-service-connection  medi- 
cal care  is  provided  for  the  post-Korean 
veterans.  The  Veterans  Preference  Act 
is  extended  to  cover  this  group  of  vet- 
erans as  well  as  job  counseling  and  job 
placement,  and  certain  provisions  of  the 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Relief  Act. 

The  bill  does  not  contain  everything 
that  would  be  preferred  but  I  am  con- 
vinced it  is  the  best  bill  that  can  be  en- 
acted at  this  time.  Some  of  us  ask  why 
is  it  that  on  our  side  of  the  Congress 
every  bill  concerning  veteran  benefits 
must  be  considered  under  suspension  of 
the  rule  where  there  is  no  time  for  ade- 
quate time  for  debate.  I  recall  in  par- 
ticular the  complaint  that  many  of  us  re- 
ceived from  World  War  I  veterans  back 
in  the  86th  Congress,  regarding  Public 


Law  86-211.  There  is  a  natuial  resent- 
ment against  a  procedure  which  bars 
amendments  but  in  this  it  may  have 
served  a  good  purpose  to  prevent  the 
present  strong  sentiment  engendered  by 
the  Vietnam  confilct  from  enlarging  the 
bill  to  a  size  that  might  not  be  acceptable 
to  the  administration.  Thus  a  fair  con- 
clusion is,  it  is  better  to  have  a  bill  that 
can  become  law  and  be  made  more  ac- 
ceptable in  the  future  than  to  pass  a 
measure  that  will  be  opposed  so  bitterly 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  it  may 
be  returned  to  us  with  a  veto. 

Today  we  are  at  the  end  of  a  long  trail 
that  commenced  back  in  the  86th  Con- 
gress when  S.  1138  was  passed  by  the 
Senate,  and  followed  in  each  Congress, 
by  S.  349  in  the  87th,  S.  5  in  the  88th,  and 
now  S.  9  in  the  89th  Congress. 

As  we  considered  H.R.  12410  today  it 
was  observed  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas,  who  has  for  so  long  dedicated 
himself  to  the  passage  of  a  bill  of  this 
type,  was  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  and 
I  know  that  he  must  have  rejoiced  to  see 
that  for  the  first  time  in  8  years  the 
House  was  about  to  concur  In  some  of  the 
provisions  contained  in  Senate -passed 
measures  of  the  past  four  Congresses. 

For  a  considerable  length  of  time  and 
for  quite  substantial  reasons  there  have 
been  those  who  were  lukewsmn  to  the 
so-called  GI  bill.  They  pointed  out  that 
draft  obligation  was  for  a  prescribed  pe- 
riod, and  there  were  lenient  policies  for 
those  actively  pursuing  education.  Mo- 
bilization and  demobilization  were  more 
orderly  and  In  the  past  few  years  our 
burgeoning  economy  could  readily  absorb 
the  returning  veterans.  But  the  esca- 
lation of  the  hostilities  in  Vietnam  within 
the  last  2  years  has  changed  all  this. 
Everyone  who  goes  in  the  service  today 
is  faced  with  an  obligation  for  potential 
service  in  combat  zones  and  planning  be- 
comes less  and  less  predictable  and 
practical  because  of  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing situation. 

It  should  be  a  generally  accepted  fact 
that  no  person  no  matter  how  ambitious. 
Industrious  or  talented  he  may  be  can 
progress  at  a  normal  rate  in  our  rapidly 
expanded  economy  when  a  series  of 
threats  to  world  peace  calls  him  away  to 
military  duty  for  long  periods  of  time. 
Overlooked  is  the  fact  that  the  enact- 
ment of  a  cold  war  GI  bill  would  not  only 
constitute  an  act  of  justice  for  the  per- 
sons sacrificing  civil  gains  for  military 
duty  but  would  also  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Nation. 

Our  great  country  has  twice  expressed 
concern  for  those  who  are  taken  for 
compulsorj'  military  service  because  this 
draft  is  incompatible  with  our  national 
tradition  and  is  not  lightly  un posed  upon 
our  citizenry.  Only  war,  or  the  immi- 
nent threat  of  war,  creates  the  condi- 
tions which  justify  the  draft.  In  the 
past  we  have  expressed  our  concern  for 
draftees  twice:  First,  Servicemen's  Read- 
justment Act  of  1944 — Public  Law  346. 
78th  Congress — and  second,  the  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1952 — Public  Law  550,  82d  Congress. 
These  were  popularly  known  as  the 
World  War  n  GI  bill  and  the  Korean 
GI  bill. 
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There  la  no  question  about  the  value 
of  these  programs.  Such  has  been 
proved.  On  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
World  War  H  bUl,  the  VA  stated  that 
the  "educational  level  of  the  Nation  had 
been  raised."  This  bill  gave  rise  to  the 
adult  education  courses  that  are  carried 
on  In  all  higher  educational  institutions 
today.  John  S.  Oleason.  then  VA  Ad- 
ministrator, In  the  summer  of  1964,  in 
an  article  in  Oeorge  Washington  Uni- 
versity magazine,  said: 

The  OI  bin  of  World  War  H  which  coet 
$14.5  billion  ha«  seen  that  coet  more  than 
recouped.  It  pays  for  Itaeif  cloae  to  11  bil- 
lion a  year  In  higher  earning  veterans.  This 
return  come*  from  additional  Income  tax 
paid  by  these  better  educated  men. 

The  need  for  new  legislation  today  is 
clear,  compelling,  and  urgent.  Most  of 
the  mlUtaiT  in  uniform  today  would 
never  have  voluntarily  entered  military 
service  because  in  civilian  life  they  were 
pursuing  their  individual  goals.  The  se- 
quence of  events  is  that  following  the 
compulsory  draft  they  serve  on  active 
duty  for  a  specified  time  and  then  per- 
form additional  service  in  the  active  re- 
serve before  they  enter  the  ranks  of  the 
standby  reserves.  Once  they  are  drafted 
their  total  military  obligation  generally 
extends  over  a  period  of  6  years.  They 
are  not  truly  out  of  service  until  this 
whole  obligation  has  been  discharged. 

Until  now  these  yoiong  men  have  been 
denied  the  readjustment  aid  so  vitally 
needed  to  help  them  catch  up  with  those 
of  their  contemporaries  who  were  not 
asked  to  serve  but  who  continued  their 
more  lucrative  and  comfortable  pursuits 
of  civilian  life. 

The  action  to  redress  the  inequities  of 
this  situation  is  long  overdue.  Those 
in  service  now  are  looking  for  valuable 
opportunities  ranging  from  educational 
advantages  to  worthwhile  job  possibili- 
ties and  potentially  profitable  business 
ventures.  We  are  in  an  era  of  pros- 
perity, yet  the  military  pay  does  not 
begin  to  compare  with  wages  in  civilian 
life  or  profits  from  even  a  small  business. 
Unlike  those  who  were  discharged  from 
World  War  n.  the  present  day  cold  war 
veteran  if  he  does  not  possess  some  skill 
or  has  a  professional  or  semlprofesslonal 
status  is  in  pretty  bad  shape.  Actually, 
with  the  progress  of  automation  ma- 
chines are  taking  over  the  unskilled  jobs. 
A  discharged  draftee  needs  some  skill 
or  technical  training  if  he  is  to  be  cer- 
tain of  a  job.  The  need  for  this  legisla- 
tiorv  will  continue  so  long  as  there  is 
a  continued  existence  of  the  compulsory 
draft  law  which  calls  a  selected  group  of 
men  away  from  their  private  life  on  be- 
half of  the  entire  Nation.  The  compul- 
sory draft  law  affects  our  youth  ad- 
versely just  as  soon  as  they  come  of 
draft  age.  actually  whether  they  are 
drafted  into  the  service  or  not.  Em- 
ployers are  not  willing  to  invest  time 
and  money  into  training  men  with  un- 
sstifled  military  obligations.  It  has  been 
shown  again  and  again  that  such  un- 
satisfied obligation  may  be  a  complete 
bar  to  gainful  employment. 

E^^ents  in  the  past  2  years  have  in- 
creased markedly  the  need  for  a  read- 
justment program.  Some  would  prefer 
the  limitation  of  these  benefits  be  passed 


on  only  to  those  who  have,  as  in  the 
words  of  Lincoln,  "borne  the  battle."  It 
is  true  that  some  have  performed  in 
areas  where  there  have  not  been  great 
hazards  but  if  we  look  back  we  will  find 
over  the  past  years  there  have  been 
many  "hot  spots".  There  was  Lebanon 
in  1958,  and  also  in  that  same  year. 
Quemoy-Matsu;  then  from  1961  to  1963, 
the  Berlin  crisis  occurred  and  in  1962 
and  1963.  the  Cuban  crisis.  Many  were 
on  duty  in  the  Congo  in  1960,  and  a  lot 
of  our  military  personnel  saw  duty  in 
Laos  in  1961  and  1962,  and  during  the 
Dominican  Republic  episode  in  1965. 
which  is  still  fresh  in  our  minds,  as,  of 
course,  are  the  years  1964  and  1965  and 
1966  in  Vietnam.  Certainly  a  lot  of  our 
soldiers  who  have  earned  the  Armed 
Forces  Expeditionary  Medal,  who  have 
gone  as  advisers,  observers,  or  instructors 
have  engaged  in  an  area  of  hostility  and 
should  be  eligible  for  the  benefits  pro- 
vided in  the  bill.  This  is  the  position 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  an  or- 
ganization of  1.309.000  that  supports 
this  philosophy. 

We  believe  that  a  grateful  Nation 
should  extend  benefits  to  these  post- 
Korean-conflict  OI's.  We  would,  of 
course,  prefer  a  formula  that  would  pro- 
vide for  the  entitlement  to  maxlmun. 
benefits  for  those  actually  subjected  to 
the  hazards  of  war.  But  it  is  equally 
true  that  idealistic  benefits  should  accrue 
to  those  who  have  served  in  an  area  of 
hostiUty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  said  that  jus- 
tice may  be  long  delayed,  but  that  It  is 
seldom  forever  denied.  By  the  passage 
of  H.R.  12410  today  equity  and  justice 
will  be  done  to  those  post-Korean  GI's 
who  have  served  their  countrj",  but  until 
now  have  been  denied  veteran  benefits, 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  12410.  a  bill  to  enhance 
the  benefits  of  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  fur- 
ther extend  the  benefits  of  higher  educa- 
tion by  providing  a  broad  program  of 
educational  benefits  for  veterans  who 
were  in  the  service  after  January  31, 
1955.  and  other  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

This  bill  provides  a  permanent  pro- 
gram of  educational  assistance  for  in- 
dividuals serving  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
discharged  after  January  31,  1955.  Col- 
lege-level and  below-college-level  train- 
ing in  trade,  vocational,  and  technical 
schools  is  provided.  Part-time  training 
is  permitted.  Eligibility  accrues  at  the 
rate  of  1  month  of  training  for  1  month 
of  service,  not  to  exceed  36  months.  The 
education  and  training  allowances  pro- 
vided are  as  follows : 


Type  of  prijuram 

No  .le- 
pend- 
ents 

1  de-    1 
pend- 
ent 

2  or 

more 

Icpenil- 

entii 

Institutional 

Full  timp               .  .  . 

noo 

75 
90 
80 

J125 

ft,1 
100 

$1M) 

Tiirw  'lUiiTter  time 

Hiilftini.' 

rooperatlve 

115 
120 

Fees  and  tuition  are  paid  for  less  than 
half-time  training,  and  administrative 
provisions  of  the  GI  bill  for  veterans  of 


the  Korean  conflict  and  the  war  orphans' 
training  program  are  applicable  to  this 
proposed  program.  Schools  will  be  ap- 
proved  by  State  approval  agencies  of  the 
various  States,  and  these  agencies  will 
be  responsible  for  extending  supervision 
to  approved  schools.  This  legislation 
also  provides  for  guaranteed  and  direct 
home  loans  to  veterans  discharged  after 
January  31,  1955.  The  guarantee  of  a 
loan  by  a  private  lender  in  the  amount 
of  $7,500  Is  extended  to  this  group  and, 
in  areas  established  as  direct  loan  areas 
where  guaranteed  financing  has  not 
generally  been  available,  a  maximum 
direct  loan  of  $17,500  is  authorized. 
The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  Is 
authorized  to  regulate  interest  rates, 
consistent  with  the  celling  established 
for  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs.  A  fund  Is  established  for  the 
Administrator  to  offset  losses  under  this 
program,  by  requiring  the  veteran  to  pay 
0.05  percent  of  his  loan  at  closing. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  this 
group  Is  also  made  eligible  for  treatment 
of  non-servlce-cormected  disabilities  on 
the  same  basis  as  war  veterans.  Pref- 
erence in  employment  in  Federal  service 
is  extended  to  the  group  of  veterans  dis- 
charged after  January  31,  1955,  on  the 
same  basis  as  is  currently  applicable  to 
war  veterans.  The  presumption  of  serv- 
ice connection  of  numerous  chronic 
and  tropical  diseases  is  also  extended  to 
these  veterans,  as  well  as  job  counsel- 
ing and  Job  placement  assistance  and  an 
Increased  protection  for  Individuals  who 
are  renting  homes  when  called  to  service 
by  amending  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Relief  Act. 

While  I  am  not  completely  satisfied 
with  the  legislation,  I  believe  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  I  would 
favor  much  broader  and  more  liberal 
terms  being  written  into  the  bill,  how- 
ever, from  statements  made  today  by 
members  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, it  is  quite  apparent  that  this  bill 
can  be  passed  and  those  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  having  a  bill  enacted  at 
this  time,  will  have  to  forgo  our  wishes 
for  broader  legislation. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Honorable 
Olin  Teacue,  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  and  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  this  committee  for  their  ex- 
cellent workmanship  on  this  legislation. 

I  have  received  a  great  deal  of  mail  from 
residents  of  my  district  backing  this 
legislation  and  I  trust  that  this  bill  will 
receive  unanimous  support  in  the  call  of 
the  roll  on  this  matter  today. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
longtime  sponsor  of  legislation  to  provide 
a  GI  bill  for  our  peacetime  veterans,  I 
am  glad  that  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  has  brought  this  bill  to  the  House 
floor.  Passage  of  this  legislation  could 
well  be  one  of  the  most  significant 
achievements  of  this  Congress. 

I  have  long  felt  that  so  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  draft  young  men  into  the  service 
they  should  be  provided  educational 
benefits  upon  their  discharge— as  was 
done  for  those  who  served  in  World  War 

II  and  Korea.  Since  1955— when  the 
Korean  conflict  officially  ended,  along 
vrtth  the  GI  bill— our  servicemen  hare 
faced  such  crucial  periods  as  the  Middle 
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East  crisis,  the  Berlin  situation,  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  and  now  Vietnam. 

Our  servicemen  who  have  fought  in 
Vietnam,  are  now  fighting  now,  or  will 
fight  there,  are  facing  the  same  hazards 
as  did  their  brothers-in-arms  who  served 
in  World  War  II  and  Korea.  The  sacri- 
fices of  these  men.  who  heroically  carry 
the  battle  for  freedom  into  the  jungles 
and  plains  of  Vietnam,  entitles  them  to 
share  in  the  same  benefits  accorded  the 
veterans  of  World  War  II  and  Korea.  I 
hope  this  bill  will  be  passed  by  the  House 
and  promptly  eimcted  into  law. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
waited  9  years  to  vote  for  the  bill  before 
the  House,  and  I  am  deeply  proud  now  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  speak  for  it  and 
to  help  in  its  passage.  I  cannot  think  of 
any  better  investment  we  could  make  in 
tlie  future  of  this  Nation  than  by  the  im- 
provement and  encouragement  of  its 
most  precious  resource — the  dedicated 
brainpower  of  its  people. 

We  are  performing  economic  miracles 
in  this  country  today — in  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  in  economic  reform.  In 
science  we  are  making  the  miraculous  al- 
most routine.  In  all  fields  of  human  en- 
deavor, American  brains  and  skill  and 
dedication  are  achieving  goals  undreamed 
of  just  a  generation  ago.  If  one  were  to 
search  deep  into  the  factors  behind  this 
remarkable  series  of  achievements.  I  be- 
lieve that  no  single  factor  would  stand 
out  in  importance  above  the  GI  bills  of 
World  War  11  and  the  Korean  war,  which 
provided  us  with  millions  of  men  and 
women  trained  to  do  great  things 
through  the  advanced  education  made 
possible  by  this  type  of  legislation. 

Where  would  we  have  developed  the 
necessary  professionals  such  as  doctors, 
dentists,  astronauts,  writers,  thinkers, 
physicists,  engineers — or  the  skilled 
craftsmen  and  technicians  who  learned 
their  work  in  trade  schools  and  on-the- 
job  training— if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
two  GI  bills?  How  poor  our  country 
would  be  today  without  those  skills. 

LEGISLATION    SERVES    DUAL    OBJECTIVES 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  days  when  the 
previous  law  was  expiring,  I  have  sup- 
ported reenactment  of  a  GI  bill  program. 
I  congratulate  those  who  have  been  in- 
strumental in  bringing  this  bill  before  the 
House  today.  I  think  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation will  not  only  provide  deserved 
benefits  for  veterans  who  have  earned 
them  many  times  over  by  their  sacrifices, 
but  will  also  go  a  long  way  toward  resolv- 
ing some  of  the  most  troublesome  prob- 
lems today  in  connection  with  the  draft. 

Going  into  the  service  will  no  longer 
continue  to  mean,  for  many,  the  end  of 
formal  education,  but,  as  it  did  before. 
*ill  mean  instead  a  new  opportunity  for 
a  great  deal  more  education.  There  will 
De  renewed  incentives  to  enlistment,  with 
me  knowledge  that  enlistment  will  bring 
not  only  the  satisfaction  of  serving  one's 
country  in  a  most  important  and  even 
crucial  manner  but  also  the  satisfaction 
01  knowing  that  such  service  will  later 
^ean  greater  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment and  thus  a  better  future  after  re- 
^  to  civilian  life.  Congress  is  acting 
^  great  wisdom,  I  feel,  in  passing  this 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  12410,  to  enhance 
the  benefits  of  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  further  extend  the  benefits 
of  higher  education  by  providing  a  broad 
program  of  educational  benefits  for 
veterans  of  service  after  January  31, 
1955. 

This  legislation  extends  the  benefits 
of  a  higher  education  to  qualified  and 
deserving  young  persons  who  might  not 
otherwise  be  able  to  afford  such  an  edu- 
cation, provides  vocational  readjustment 
and  restores  lost  educational  opportuni- 
ties to  those  service  men  and  women 
whose  careers  have  been  interrupted  or 
impeded  by  reason  of  active  duty  after 
January  31,  1955.  and  aids  such  persons 
in  attaining  the  vocational  and  educa- 
tional status  which  they  might  normally 
have  aspired  to  and  obtained  had  they 
not  served  their  country. 

Also,  the  legislation  insures  that  the 
Nation  shall  be  able  to  utilize  the  highest 
skills  and  abilities  of  the  veterans  who 
benefit  from  it.  This  is  especially  im- 
portant since  at  this  time  the  number 
of  young  men  available  to  fill  the  es- 
sential technical  and  professional  posts 
is  the  lowest  in  ratio  to  our  total  popula- 
tion which  we  have  had  or  will  have  for 
a  decade  to  come.  I  think  it  is  doubly 
essential  that  we  make  fullest  use  of  the 
skills  of  the  young  men  who  are  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  of  educa- 
tional assistance  is  on  the  basis  of  a 
month  of  training  for  each  month  of 
service,  not  to  exceed  36  calendar 
months.  The  bill  provides  assistance 
rates  for  full-time  training  of  $100  for  a 
single  veteran.  $125  for  a  veteran  with 
one  dependent,  and  $150  for  a  veteran 
with  more  than  one  dependent.  There 
are  proportionate  rates  for  less  than  full- 
time  training.  Education  is  generally 
limited  to  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
and  must  be  completed  within  8  years 
from  the  date  of  discharge.  Individuals 
in  the  service  whose  duty  assignments 
permit  may  avail  themselves  of  educa- 
tional assistance  while  on  active  duty,  but 
in  such  instances  the  Government  will 
pay  only  the  cost  of  tuition  fees  and  not 
the  full  education  assistance  allowance. 
The  educational  provisions  are  effective 
June  1.  1966. 

The  educational  assistance  and  home 
loan  guarantee  provisions  of  the  reported 
bill  are  patterned  closely  after  Public 
Law  550.  82d  Congress— the  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1952 — 
which  gave  these  benefits  to  veterans  of 
the  Korean  confilct.  Loan  guarantee 
provisions  provide  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  may  guarantee  as  much 
as  $7,500  of  a  loan  made  by  a  private 
lender  for  a  veteran's  home.  Direct 
loans  are  authorized  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  where  private  financing 
is  not  available,  and  the  maximum 
amount  of  such  a  loan  is  Increased  by 
this  legislation  from  $15,000  to  $17,500. 
This  bill  also  provides  non-service- 
connected  medical  care  In  the  VA  hospi- 
tal system  for  these  veterans.  It  further 
extends  to  this  same  group  presumptive 
service  connection  for  chronic  and  tropi- 
cal diseases  first  manifested  within  spec- 
ified periods  following  discharge,  a  pro- 


vision now  generally  limited  to  veterans 
who  served  during  time  of  war.  The  VA 
is  authorized  to  pro\1de  a  fiag  to  drape 
the  casket  of  a  veteran  of  this  service 
at  the  time  of  his  funeral. 

The  legislation  also  authorizes  job 
counseling  and  job  placement  under  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  on  the  same 
basis  as  that  given  to  veterans  of  prior 
conflicts.  Preference  in  Federal  em- 
ployment is  provided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  escalation  of  hostili- 
ties in  Vietnam  makes  it  more  imperative 
than  ever  that  this  legislation  be  enacted 
into  law  immediately.  The  readjust- 
ment needs  of  our  service  men  and  wom- 
en have  grown  with  the  rigors  and  haz- 
ards of  their  service.  Planning  for  the 
future  by  our  veterans  grows  less  and  less 
practicable  with  the  rapidly  changing 
Vietnam  crises.  For  these  reasons.  I 
wholeheartedly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
unanimously  pass  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  lend  my  support  to  passage  of 
H.R.  12410.  the  peacetime  GI  bill  of 
rights.  I  share  the  view  of  many  of  my 
colleagues  that  those  young  men  who 
have  been  asked  to  devote  years  of  their 
lives  to  the  defense  of  the  free  world 
merit  their  Nation's  assistance  in  com- 
pleting their  education  and  in  making 
economic  adjustments. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  this  measure 
not  only  because  it  constitutes  a  well- 
merited  compensation  to  the  veteraiis 
but  also  because  it  is  another  step  in  the 
effort  to  expand  the  ranks  of  youngsters 
who  will  secure  further  training,  both 
academically  and  hi  those  technical 
fields  where  there  will  be  employment 
opportunities  in  the  future. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  which  is 
close  to  what  we  are  adopting  today. 
One  difference  between  the  measure  I 
introduced  and  H.R.  12410  concerns  the 
chances  for  integration  of  the  education 
assistance  with  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  program.  Under 
my  proposal,  it  is  exphcitly  provided  that 
a  veteran  could  elect  to  participate  In  a 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  training  course  and  still  get  the  sub- 
sistence benefits  under  the  GI  bill.  As 
written,  H.R.  12410  could  be  construed 
to  require  the  returning  veteran  to  en- 
roll either  in  an  academic  institution  or 
in  a  technical  school  in  order  to  secure 
subsistence  benefits,  I  hope  that  the  bUl 
which  is  finally  enacted  will  permit  vet- 
erans to  participate  in  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  programs 
with  no  loss  of  benefits.  Such  partici- 
pation would  strengthen  both  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
and  the  GI  bill.  In  many  instances,  it 
would  permit  the  veteran  to  get  the  type 
of  specialized  vocational  training  to  en- 
able him  to  secure  permanent  employ- 
ment in  a  reasonably  short  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  President 
Johnson  for  including  this  proposal  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  and  the 
committee  for  its  prompt  action. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  happy  and  proud  to  speak  today  in 
support  of  a  measure  which  I  believe  to 
be  of  compelling  Importance.  H.R.  12410, 
the  Cold  War  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act.    The  United  States  has 
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always  been  a  Nation  which  has  paid  its 
debts.  But  there  is  something  we  owe 
to  over  3  million  young  ex-servicemen. 
By  1970  this  figure  will  rise  to  about  6 
million.  We  owe  these  young  men  a 
chance  to  return  to  civilian  life  as  use- 
ful, self-supporting  members  of  society. 
In  return  for  the  disproportionate  share 
of  service  which  they  have  rendered  to 
their  country,  we  owe  them  some  aunount 
of  assistance  in  the  readjustment  they 
have  to  make. 

This  bill  is  in  keeping  with  our  Amer- 
ican tradition  of  individual  initiative.  It 
is  not  a  dole  or  a  handout.  Rather  it 
provides  men  who  have  left  active  duty 
between  January  31,  1955,  and  July  1, 
1967,  with  the  opportunity  to  develop 
their  abilities  and  skills  tlirough  educa- 
tion and  training,  and  to  buy  their  own 
homes  or  farms  with  direct  and  guaran- 
teed loans. 

These  cold  war  veterans  need  a  GI 
bill  for  the  same  reason  our  World  War 
n  and  Korean  war  veterans  needed  GI 
bills.  For  over  2  years  40  percent  of 
draft-eligible  men  are  diverted  from  the 
normal  and  more  lucrative  activities  of 
continuing  their  education  or  pursuing 
their  careers.  When  they  have  com- 
pleted their  active  service  they  find  that 
they  must  compete  with  the  almost  60 
percent  of  their  contemporaries  who  did 
not  serve.  They  have  lost  much  more 
than  2  years  of  their  lives.  They  have 
lost  education  and  career  opportunities 
which  perhaps  can  never  be  fully  re- 
placed. 

The  draft  law  has  an  adverse  effect 
on  our  young  men  even  before  they  are 
drafted  or  volunteer.  A  favorable  draft 
status  now  seems  to  be  a  job  qualifica- 
tion. Businesses  and  industries  are  not 
willing  to  Invest  in  employees  whose  fu- 
tures are  so  uncertain.  Even  when  they 
have  left  active  service  these  men  are  still 
not  free  to  devote  their  full  attention  to 
civilian  life.  They  have  a  reserve  obli- 
gation yet  to  fulfill.  For  a  total  of  6 
years  servicemen  are  the  victims  of  un- 
fair competition. 

I  am  not  questioning  the  need  for  a 
ccHupuIsory  draft  law  because  I  do  be- 
lieve that  at  present  it  Is  necessary. 
Rather  my  point  is  that  we  must  con- 
sider the  effects  on  the  draft  and  subse- 
quent military  service  upon  our  young 
men.  We  must  then  take  the  action 
which  Justice  demands.  We  assist  World 
War  n  and  Korean  veterans  to  readjust 
to  civilian  life.  In  Texas  under  the 
Hazelwood  Act  we  extended  even  more 
educational  assistance  to  veterans  with 
no  fxirther  eligibility  under  the  World 
War  n  and  Korean  bills.  We  should  not 
do  less  for  the  cold  war  veterans.  Not  all 
of  the  post-Korean  veterans  risked  their 
lives  In  combat  as  did  their  predecessors. 
but  all  were  prepared  to  do  so  if  the  situ- 
ation demanded  It.  A  few  years  ago,  Dr. 
H.  E^vert  Pope,  in  regard  to  cold  war  vet- 
erans, said : 

We  have  made  the  same  requirements  of 
many  young  men  to  serve  In  the  Armed 
Forcea.  TheM  m«n  an  making  the  same 
Mcrlflo*— losing  their  Jobs,  breaking  up 
homea,  and  poatponlng  their  educations,  just 
as  thoM  who  served  In  World  War  n  and 
tb«  Korean  conflict. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  12410  Is  simply 
to  restore  to  post -Korean  veterans  some 


of  the  opportunities  they  lost  by  reason 
of  their  military  service.  I  believe  HJt. 
12410  provisions  for  educational  and 
training  assistance  and  for  direct  and 
guarantee  loans  are  just  compensation. 
I  believe  that  they  are  compensation  long 
overdue. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  which  I 
think  this  bill  and  other  proposals  for 
readjustment  assistance  overlook.  Our 
concern  is  not  just  for  the  cold  war  vet- 
erans. The  purpose  of  readjustment 
legislation  is  not  only  to  rehabilitate  the 
ex-serviceman,  but  his  whole  family. 
Surely  they  suffer  from  his  loss  of  time 
and  his  lack  of  education  and  training 
as  much  as  he.  As  a  result  of  this  lack 
they  are  just  as  far  down  the  economic 
ladder  as  he  is.  Therefore  it  seems  to 
me  only  fair  that  even  if  non-service- 
cormected  death  or  disability  prevent  the 
veteran  from  utilizing  the  educational 
and  training  opportunities  of  this  legis- 
lation, his  wife,  as  the  new  breadwinner 
of  the  family,  should  be  able  to  utilize 
them. 

H.R.  7910.  the  cold  war  GI  bill  I  intro- 
duced last  year,  makes  such  provision. 
Section  1910  of  the  bill  extends  educa- 
tional benefits  to  surviving  widows  or 
wives  of  cold  war  veterans  who  did  not 
use  or  complete  the  available  education 
or  training  by  virtue  of  non-service-con- 
nected death  or  disability.  In  the  event 
that  there  is  no  surviving  widow  or  wife, 
each  child  of  the  veteran  is  entitled  to 
use  or  complete  the  total  amount  of  edu- 
cation or  training  the  veteran  would 
have  used  or  completed.  H.R.  7910  is 
further  evidence  of  our  national  com- 
mitment CO  education.  It  is  not  aid  to 
education.  It  is  aid  to  citizens,  but  it 
is  a  kind  of  aid  which  recognizes  the 
importance  of  education  Ln  today's 
society. 

Unfortunately,  neither  the  present  bill, 
H.R.  12410,  nor  the  one  passed  last  year 
by  the  Senate.  S.  9,  contain  benefits  for 
the  wife,  surviving  widow,  or  children  of 
the  veteran.  I  hope  that  in  the  near 
future  serious  consideration  will  be  given 
to  this  aspect  of  my  bill,  H.R.  7910. 

If  any  further  justification  for  H.R. 
12410  is  necessary  a  look  at  its  probable 
effects  will  be  sufficient.  You  are  all 
aware  I  am  sure  that  the  World  War  IT 
GI  bill  has  befn  an  unqualified  success. 
Not  only  did  it  enable  millions  of  c.x-GI's 
to  raise  their  education  level  and  embark 
upon  higher  paying  careers,  but  it  sup- 
plied the  labor  market  with  skills  which 
would  have  otherwise  been  wasted.  Not 
only  did  it  enable  millions  of  ex-GI's  to 
buy  their  own  homes  but  it  produced  one 
of  the  greatest  construction  booms  in 
our  historj*.  Not  only  did  it  change  the 
lives  of  some  10  nuUion  ex-servicemen 
and  their  families,  but  it  drastically 
altered  the  whole  structure  of  our 
society. 

The  World  War  II  GI  bill  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Govemmeiu  $14.5  billion.  It  has 
more  than  paid  for  itself.  It  adds  almost 
a  billion  dollars  annually  to  the  Treasury 
in  the  form  of  taxes  paid  by  our  higher 
educated  veterans.  Even  the  most  cau- 
tious businessman  would  praise  such  a 
wise  investment. 

A  bill  to  educate  veterans  of  the  cold 
war  would  be  eqtially  worthwhile.   Today 


with  such  great  technological  progress 
and  the  advance  of  automation,  problems 
facing  the  imeducated  and  the  unskilled 
are  critical.  Men  without  skills  are  men 
without  Jobs.  By  providing  necessary 
education  and  training  opportunities  for 
post-Korean  veterans  we  can  help  to 
produce  some  of  the  professional  and 
skilled  workers  which  our  economy  and 
national  defense  require.  We  can  reduce 
unemployment.  But  most  Important  we 
can  help  these  veterans  to  help  them- 
selves. President  Kennedy,  when  speak- 
ing to  a  group  of  servicemen,  once  quoted 
tills  old  poem : 

God  and  the  soldier,  all  men  adore, 

III  time  of  danger,  and  not  before. 

When  the  danger  is  passed  and  all  things 

righted. 
God   is   forgotten   and   the   soldier  slighted. 

Let  US  not  slight  the  serviceman  who 
has  protected  and  is  now  protecting  our 
country  in  tills  cold  war.  H.R.  12410  can 
be  some  proof  that  we  have  not  for- 
gotten him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  concluding  my  remarks 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Chairman  Teacue,  and  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  for  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  floor.  There  is  tre- 
mendous sentiment  in  support  of  this 
measure  in  my  home  district,  and  on  be- 
half of  my  constituents  I  applaud  and 
thank  the  committee  for  acting  so 
swiftly  this  year. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough,  the 
author  and  prime  mover  of  the  cold  war 
GI  bill.  Many  of  us  in  the  House  are 
fully  aware  that  were  it  not  for  his  efforts 
in  the  Senate  over  the  past  several  years, 
we  would  not  be  considering  a  Veterans 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act  today.  In 
fact,  Senator  Yarborotjch's  work  and 
persistence  on  behalf  of  the  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  will 
benefit  from  this  law  is  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  legislative  feats  of  the  past 
decade. 

For  a  good  number  of  years  Senator 
Yarborough  has  been  urging  Congress 
to  enact  the  legislation  we  are  consid- 
ering today.  He  has  had  to  fight  against 
tremendous  resistance  both  within  Con- 
gress and  within  the  administration. 
This  resistance  has  been  unrealistic  and 
shortsighted.  Fortunately,  we  can  now 
correct  our  own  shortsightedness.  But 
we  should  have  enacted  this  legislation 
years  ago,  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  has  been  urging. 

Senator  Yarborough  s  dedication  to 
this  bill  and  to  those  who  will  benefit 
from  it  should  serve  as  an  inspiration  to 
all  of  us.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why 
Senator  Ted  Kennedy  referred  to  Sena- 
tor Yarborough  recently  as  the  man  of 
the  year  every  year  in  working  for  vet- 
erans' benefits.  And  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand why  Senator  Yarbof.ough  was 
honored  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  at  a 
luncheon  given  in  his  behalf  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Directors  of 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
story  that  appeared  in  the  San  Antonio 
News.  January  26.  1966,  covering  the 
luncheon  given  for  Senator  Yarborough. 
I  would  also  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 


articles  from  the  Stars  and  Strip>es,  the 
National  Tribune,  August  5,  1965,  and 
the  Jewish  Veteran,  September  1965, 
supporting  the  cold  war  GI  bill: 

(Prom  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  News,  Jan. 
26,   1966) 

Yarborough  Lauded  for  Vet  Benkftts 

Washington. — Senator  Ralph  Yarborottoh 
was  characterized  Tuesday  "as  the  man  of 
the  year,  every  year"  in  working  for  veterans' 
beneljts. 

Tlie  tribute  came  from  Senator  Ted  Ken- 
nedy .at  a  luncheon  in  Yarborotjch's  honor. 

The  Texas  Democrat  was  presented  with  a 
Urge  silver  urn  by  the  National  Association 
of  State  Directors  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Yarborough,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Subcommittee,  was  cited  for 
his  contributions  to  veterans'  legislation. 

Ken.vedy  said  that  the  subcommittee  la 
tlie  only  panel  on  which  all  three  of  the 
Kennedy  brotiiers  have  served. 

The  liite  President  Kennedy  was  a  member 
in  the  Senate  days.  Ted  and  Senator  Bobby 
Kennedy,  who  also  attended  the  luncheon, 
are  members  now. 

"And  .Senator  Yarborough  always  demands 
that  you  attend  the  oommlttee  meetings," 
TedKe.nnedy  said. 

Saying  that  Yarborough  Wiis  fighting  for 
veterans  benefits  when  he  was  in  school, 
Ke.vnedy  added,  "In  working  for  such  legis- 
lation, he  is  speaking  for  the  best  interest 
of  our  country  as  well  as  for  veterans." 

Pete  Wheeler,  former  association  president, 
said  Yaf.sjorough  had  "fathered,  raised,  and 
graduated  In  the  Senate"  the  latest  veterains' 
bUl. 

The  legislation,  called  the  cold  war  GI  bill, 
was  p.«sed  by  the  Senate  last  year,  but  has 
been  stalled  in  the  House. 

In  his  turn,  Yarborough  plugged  for  his 
bl!!,  which  would  provide  benefits  for  all 
veterans  who  have  served  since  1955,  the 
cutoff  date  for  the  Korean  war  GI  bill. 
Some  want  a  new  bill  limited  to  veterans  of 
Vietnam  and  other  trouble  spots. 

"Never  before  have  we  had  'a  hotspot'  bill. 
A  serviceman  doesn't  decide  where  he  will 
go.    He  is  ordered  to  go,"  Yarborouch  said. 


[From  the  Stars  and  Stripes — The  National 

Tribune,  Aug.  5,  1965] 

Image  or  a  Veteran 

During,  and  Immediately  after,  every  war 
involving  our  country,  the  citizen-soldier 
ai;d  veteran  has  been  regarded  as  a  valued, 
vital  part  of  American  security.  A  feature 
article,  some  time  ago.  In  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post,  written  by  the  president  of  the 
P.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  entitled  "Let's 
Say  'No'  to  the  Veterans,"  and  labeling  vet- 
erans benefits  as  "blatant  and  outrageous 
plunder." 

Recently,  the  universally  respected  New 
Tork  Times,  In  an  editorial,  entitled  "Vet- 
erans' Pork  Barrel,"  strongly  impugned  the 
good  faith,  motives  and  respectability  of  vet- 
erans groups  in  the  United  States  when  they 
'ipposcd  the  closing  of  VA  hospitals  before 
provision  was  made  for  the  veteran  in  need 
•••'such  services. 

^Monroe  R.  Shelnberg,  executive  director 
"i'  the  Je-;^-ish  W.ar  Veterans  replied  to  the 
Times  article.  His  reply  labeled  "Image  of 
••Veteran"  follows: 

WHO  IS  a  veteran? 

He  Is  some  22  million  men  and  women 
who  sf-rved  o\ir  country  In  time  of  war. 
uver  44  percent  of  the  American  population 
^re  either  veterans,  dependent  members  of 
'^eterans  families  or  dependent  survivors  of 
deceased  veterans,  some  81  million  In  all. 

The  veteran,  in  sum,  is  Mr.  Average  Man, 
except  for  one  fact.  He  Is  eligible  for  vet- 
erans benefits.  These  benefits  have  been 
c&iied  plimder,  handouts,  and  worse. 


ORIGIN    AND    DEVKLOPMKNT    OF    VETERANS 
BENEITTS 

From  earliest  times,  the  wars  of  nations 
have  been  tied  Inseparably  with  veterans 
benefits. 

The  great  oriental  civilizations  of  antiquity 
furnished  pensions  for  soldiers  released  from 
duty. 

The  Greek  city  states  established  a  system 
of  veterans  preference  In  public  ofiSces,  pen- 
sioned disabled  veterans,  and  cared  for  and 
educated  chUdren  of  those  who  died  in  battle. 

The  Romans,  early  In  their  history,  de- 
veloped an  elaborate  system  of  veterans  bene- 
fits. Involving  land  grants  and  lump-sum 
pensions. 

In  E>urope,  when  America  as  a  nation  was 
born,  veterans  pensions  were  in  force  and  our 
country  followed  suit. 

WHY  VETEKANS  benefits 

The  mllil^ry  requirements  of  our  Nation's 
defense  mandate  military  forces,  a  compyara- 
tively  small  professional  army  in  times  of 
peace,  augmented  by  a  large,  citizens  force 
in  times  of  war  or  emergency. 

These  citizen  soldiers,  uprooted  from  em- 
ployment and  family  life  and  responsibil- 
ities, form  the  most  important  element  of 
our  national  defense,  a  jjermanent  and  indis- 
I>ensable  part  of  this  Nation's  Military  Estab- 
lishment. 

Thus,  programs  of  veterans  benefits  are 
more  than  care  for  the  disabled;  they  are 
based  and  Justified,  as  well,  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  compensating  the  returning  citi- 
zen soldier  for  his  sacrifices  In  health.  In 
time  spent,  in  hardship  and  danger  endured, 
in  opportunity  passed  by,  In  earning  capac- 
ity diminished  by  virtue  of  that  service. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  put  It  this 
way: 

"No  other  citizen  deserves  so  well  of  the 
Republic  as  the  veteran.  They  did  the  one 
deed  which,  If  left  undone,  would  have 
meant  that  all  else  In  our  history  went  for 
nothing.  But  for  their  steadfast  promise  all 
our  annals  would  be  meaningless  and  our 
great  expyerience  In  p>opular  freedom  and 
self-government  a  gloomy  failure." 

EFTECT  ON  OtTE  DETENSE  FORCES 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  and  least  rec- 
ognized basis  for  such  programs  of  veter- 
ans benefits  Is  the  necessity  of  adding  to  the 
strength  of  our  Nation's  defense  by  demon- 
strating to  succeeding  generations,  upon 
whose  willing  service  In  Its  defense  our 
country's  continued  security  depends,  not 
only  that  the  causes  we  fight  for  are  Just, 
and  not  only  that  it  is  vitally  necessary  that 
in  order  to  protect  our  cherished  institutions 
every  American  must  stand  ready  to  serve 
in  our  Armed  Forces,  but  also  that  our  State 
and  our  Nation  keep  faith  with  those  who 
serve. 

That  Is  why  JWV  and  other  great  veteran 
organizations  fight  and  campaign  so  force- 
fully and  persistently  for  military  pay  bills 
that  would  Increase  the  compensation  and 
status  and  restore  the  shrinking  fringe  bene- 
fits of  men  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

Gen.  Curtis  LeMay,  then  Chief  of  Staff  of 
our  Air  Force,  personally  told  our  commander 
that  the  JWV  could  perform  no  greater 
service  to  our  country's  secvirlty  and  defense 
than  to  help  alert  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  the  danger  to  our  military 
strength  Implicit  In  the  loss  of  our  tech- 
nically trained  noncoms  and  officers  by  rea- 
son of  Insufficient  pay.  benefits,  and  status. 

Here  then  Is  the  picture  understood  by 
too  few; 

The  veteran  and  the  soldier  on  active  duty 
are  both  part  of  this  country's  strength  for 
defense  and  security.  The  soldier  of  today 
Is  the  veteran  of  tomorrow,  sensitive  to  the 
treatment  of  veterans  and  the  family  of 
veterans. 

Pair  treatment  of  veterans  Is  not  charity, 
handouts,  or  plunder;  It  is  national  self-in- 


terest based  upon  the  highest  ideals  of  pa- 
triotism and  moral  obligation. 

[Prom  the  Jewish  Veteran,  September  1966] 

Capitol  Corridors 

I  By  Felix  Putterman) 

The  hard  fact  that  we  have  known  little 
peace,  if  any,  since  the  end  of  World  War  n 
Is  being  driven  home  by  the  Intensification 
of  the  U.S.  miUtairy  commitment  In  Vietnam. 

If  we  don't  have  peace,  what  do  we  have? 

For  the  generation  of  young  Americana 
born  during  and  since  World  War  II,  there 
has  never  been  a  peace  such  as  their  elders 
knew.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
almost  continuous  armed  confrontation  of 
the  past  20  years  can  best  be  described  as 
war,  limited  perhaps,  but  war. 

This  sticky  problem  of  using  a  proper 
label  has  been  a  stcidy  source  of  cunlention 
during  the  long  effort  to  make  available  to 
former  armed  services  pertonnel  benefits 
limited  to  war  veterans.  No  clearer  demon- 
stration of  conflicting  views  can  be  found 
than  the  division  over  the  proposed  cold  war 
GI  bill  once  again  passed  by  the  Senate  now 
for  the  time  being  stymied  In  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Comnnltee. 

Some  Members  of  Congress,  who  can  quote 
a  price  on  anything,  side  with  the  watchdogs 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
in  considering  post-Korean  service  as  some- 
thing less  than  wartime  duty.  To  them  the 
idyllic  years  of  military  service  since  1953 
have  been  one  long  garrison  parade  with  some 
close  order  drill  and  sightseeing  tours  over- 
seas thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

Yet  the  same  people,  for  the  most  part, 
rally  to  support  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
complete  with  round-the-clock  alerts,  the 
permanent  watch  at  the  38th  parallel,  a 
prompt  response  to  provocative  taunting  at 
Quemoy  and  Matsu,  continuous  patrols  by 
nuclear  subs,  the  ready  fleet  at  Cyprus, 
Lebanon,  or  southeast  Asia.  Renewal  of 
selective  service  won  handily  In  the  Congress 
last  year — this  year  it  would  be  almost 
imanlmous. 

Some  of  the  people  who  downgrade  present 
military  service  In  comparison  with  World 
War  II  are  the  stanch  supporters  of  NATO, 
SEATO,  and  the  DEW  line.  They  would  have 
gone  slower  on  the  cessation  of  nuclear  test- 
ing and  faster  Into  Latin  American  inter- 
vention. Would  you  get  a  combat  ribbon 
for  bulldozing  the  Berlin  wall? 

Like  everything  else  in  life  the  concept  of 
war  changes.  While  the  United  States  did 
not  directly  involve  American  military  per- 
sonnel in  the  three  dozen  or  more  armed  con- 
frontations taking  place  during  the  past  20 
years,  there  was  sufficient  Justification  for 
keeping  our  powder  dry  and  our  men  ready. 
Nervously  casting  backward  glances  at  the 
haunting  nuclear  ghost  we  are  Involved  in 
the  reality  of  sustaining  military  prepared- 
ness. 

The  difference  In  Intensity  as  between  a 
full  blown  national  emergency  and  a  con- 
tinuouR  napping  limited  war  or  to  a  so-called 
war  nf  liberation  has  a  nieanins  in  terms  of 
vveai>onry,  terrain  and  tactics  but  to  Ameri- 
can GIs  Involved  it  is  war,  nevertheless. 

While  it  Is  true  that  combat  divides  the 
men  from  the  boys  It  has  never  fer\ed  as  the 
standard  for  wartime  service  benefits  In- 
deed all  seven  of  the  uniformed  jxrsonnel 
who  supported  the  one  man  on  the  World 
War  n  firing  line  were  eligible  for  GI  law 
benefits.  Today,  seeking  to  effectively  use 
uniformed  personnel  where  most  needed. 
Secretary  McNamara  has  set  in  motion  a  new 
program  designed  to  relieve  75,000  officers  for 
combat  duty  with  civilian  personnel  for  cleri- 
cal and  other  housekeeping  functions. 

Contrary  to  prior  American  tradition  we 
have  interrupted  young  Uves  for  military  con- 
scriptlon — the  highest  form  of  patriotic  and 
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public  MTVicc.  A»  a  matter  of  accepted  pub- 
lic policy  auch  service  has  always  been  ac- 
corded special  consideration.  Since  for  the 
foreseeable  future  it  la  anticipated  that  we 
may  be  involved  In  armed  confrontations 
somewhat  less  than  national  emergencies  In 
the  classic  sense  we  should  be  prepared  to 
help  the  youthful  American  veterans  re- 
turning to  civilian  life  In  their  efforts  to  re- 
capture lost  time  and  to  achieve  a  construc- 
tive niche  In  the  economy  and  society.  To 
hide  behind  a  specious  definition  of  war  In 
order  to  save  money  la  demeaning  and  un- 
worthy of  all  that  la  good  In  America. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  express  my  hope  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  speedily  adopt  the 
bill  known  as  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act. 

As  a  veteran  of  two  wars  and  having 
recently  returned  from  an  inspection  of 
the  Vietnamese  battle  areas,  I  can  assure 
my  colleagues  that  the  American  mili- 
tary men  who  are  fighting  in  southeast 
Asia  are  every  bit  as  entitled  to  a  GI 
bill  as  were  those  men  who  served  in 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  fighting. 

Under  provisions  of  this  measure,  vet- 
erans who  have  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  on  and  after  January  31,  1955, 
would  be  eligible  for  educational  assist- 
ance, death  and  disability  compensation, 
farm,  home  and  business  loans,  and  other 
benefits.  They  are  entitled  to  no  less. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  have  Introduced  my 
own  bill  containing  these  provisions  to 
emphasize  my  deep  feelings  on  their 
behalf. 

This  measure  provides  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  that  the  American  people 
recognize  and  appreciate  the  many  per- 
sonal sacrifices  extracted  from  our  Viet- 
nam war  veterans  by  their  militai-y 
obligations.  Many  of  these  young  men 
have  gone  and  are  going  into  the  mili- 
tary service  directly  from  high  school 
and  some  before  they  have  even  finished 
their  high  school  educations.  They  will 
return  to  civilian  life  after  absences  of 
several  years,  many  of  them  to  find  they 
are  unskilled,  uneducated,  and  unpre- 
pared for  a  civilian  occupation. 

The  Vietnamese  veteran,  Mr.  Speaker, 
needs  a  chance  to  compete  for  his  future 
with  those  who  are  deferred  from  active 
military  duty  while  he  is  serving  and  who 
are  utilizing  this  time  to  further  their 
own  careers.  These  veterans  of  the  grim 
Vietnamese  fighting  should  have  read- 
justment assistance  and  the  opportunity 
to  return  to  civilian  life,  to  find  employ- 
ment, and  to  realize  their  educational 
objectives  at  the  most  formative  time  in 
their  lives.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
agree  and  adopt  this  most  worthwhile 
and  important  measure. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  first  like  to  express  my  gratitude 
for  the  opportunity  to  present  my  views 
in  support  of  a  cold  war  veterans'  benefits 
bill.  I  introduced  HJl.  11910  because  I 
am  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  such  a 
measure.  The  cold  war  GI  bill  requires 
our  most  conscientious  consideration  as 
a  matter  of  vital  national  interest. 

The  provision  for  readjustment  assist- 
ance to  those  young  citizens  who  are 
serving  thlft  country  in  a  cold  war.  that  is 
all  too  often  quite  hot.  is  a  matter  of 
equity  long  overdue  in  its  enactment.  In 
the  face  of  increasing  hostilities  in  south- 


east Asia,  of  growing  tensions  in  many 
areas,  and  in  the  fact  of  the  responsibil- 
ity sustained  by  the  United  States 
throughout  the  world,  the  demana  on  our 
youth  Is  not  diminishing.  It  is  Increas- 
ing to  the  extent  that  the  average  length 
of  service  has  increased  since  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  from  24  to  28.2  months. 
The  personal  life  of  the  best  of  our  youth 
is  being  interrupted  for  long  periods  and 
a  grateful  Nation  can  do  no  less  than 
provide  some  benefits  by  way  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  to  those  who  serve 
it  with  devotion. 

The  6  million  service  men  and  women 
will  be  returning  to  civilian  life  by  1970 
will  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  education 
and  vocational  training  even  greater 
than  that  of  their  predecessors  from  the 
last  two  wars.  The  age  of  mechanism 
has  put  a  premium  on  the  man  of  special 
skills,  while  reducing  the  need  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  unskilled.  The  impor- 
tance of  a  college  degree  has  been  magni- 
fied even  in  the  past  decade,  and  will  no 
doubt  continue  to  grow  as  the  American 
level  of  education  steadily  rises. 

There  can  be  little  disagreement  with 
the  fact  that  the  first  two  GI  bills  made 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  rise  in 
the  level  of  education.  More  than  half 
of  the  World  War  IT  veterans  from  my 
State  of  Florida  took  advantage  of  edu- 
cational assistance  from  the  Govern- 
ment, that  is.  171.000  of  the  289.000  vet- 
erans from  that  war.  Of  the  182.000 
Florida  veterans  of  the  Korean  war, 
71.000  have  continued  their  training  by 
means  of  governmental  aid  I  was  an 
administrative  officer  of  one  of  our  great 
universities  immediately  following  World 
War  n  and  know  first  hand  of  the  Gov- 
ernment benefits,  through  the  GI  bill, 
which  were  so  helpful  to  our  veterans. 

Reports  from  educators  in  every  State 
point  to  these  veterans  returning  to  high 
schools,  colleges,  and  trade  schools  after 
their  military  service,  as  some  of  the  most 
diligent  and  often  the  most  productive 
student  in  the  country.  These  men  and 
women  have  become  our  skilled  workers, 
our  professional  leaders,  our  colleagues 
here  in  Congress.  The  higher  Incomes 
they  have  earned  have  raised  the  overall 
standard  of  living  and  expanded  the 
wealth  of  this  Nation.  Thus  a  program 
such  as  those  put  into  effect  following 
the  previous  two  wars,  and  such  as  the 
one  now  being  considered  i.s  actually  an 
investment  which  will  promote  education 
and  prosperity  as  well  as  help  to  achieve 
the  aim  of  fairness  to  all  segments  of  the 
population 

In  concluding  my  statement.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  earnest  hope  that  the 
Interest  being  shown  in  a  cold  war  GI 
bill  will  assure  its  quick  enactment. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  27,  I  introduced  H.R.  12347  to 
provide  educational  benefits  and  other 
specialized  assistance  for  our  veterans 
who  have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  since  January  31.  1955. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  those  who 
have  served  during  the  cold  war  period 
since  the  termination  of  the  Korean  war. 
and  those  who  are  serving  now  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  are  as  highly  deserving 
of  these  benefits  as  our  brave  World  War 
n  veterans. 


Since  World  War  n  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  has  not  been  termirmted  as 
it  was  in  prior  times  of  peace,  but  in- 
stead has  been  continued.  The  cold  war 
remains  unabated,  and  our  servicemen 
are  stUl  scattered  all  over  the  globe,  and 
they  are  still  serving  under  combat  or 
near-combat  conditions. 

Their  courageous  and  dedicated  serv- 
ice has  carried  our  Nation  triumphantly 
through  many  crises — Cuba,  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  Taiwan,  Berlin,  Laos. 
The  list  is  long,  and  I  know  it  Is  not  nec- 
essary to  remind  my  colleagues  of  their 
dauntless  valor,  their  heroic  service,  and 
their  supreme  sacrifices. 

Their  efforts  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
protect  our  freedom  are  no  less  than 
those  of  our  World  War  II  and  Korean 
veterans.  They  deserve  to  share  equally 
in  the  benefits  a  grateful  Nation  has 
extended  to  its  veterans  in  the  past. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Hon. 
Olin  E.  Teague,  and  the  members  of  his 
committee,  for  their  speedy  action  in  re- 
porting out  a  GI  benefits  bill  in  a  form 
which  Invites  agreement  with  the  version 
already  adopted  by  the  Senate.  I  com- 
mend them  on  reporting  a  bill  which  Is 
generous  and  fair,  but  not  irresponsible. 
The  committee's  bill.  H.R.  12410.  offers 
monthly  stipends  of  $100  to  single  vet- 
erans who  return  to  school.  $125  for  those 
who  are  married,  and  $150  for  those  with 
children.  Each  month  of  military  serv- 
ice would  entitle  the  veteran  to  1  month 
of  school-aid  payments,  up  to  a  total  of 
36  months  of  study  at  any  State  ac- 
credited university  or  vocational  school, 
provided  they  have  served  more  than  180 
days.  Moreover.  H.R.  12410  follows  the 
Senate's  lead  in  opening  the  program 
to  all  veterans  mustered  out  since  eligi- 
bility under  the  Korean  war  GI  bill  ex- 
pired in  January  1955. 

In  addition  to  educational  assistance, 
this  measure  provides  home.  farm,  and 
business  loan  assistance,  entitlement  to 
medical  care  in  Veterans'  Administration 
l^ospitals,  job  counseling,  and  job  place- 
ment assistance,  preference  in  Federal 
employment,  and  other  benefits  designed 
to  ease  a  veteran's  readjustment  to 
civilian  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  a  GI  bene- 
fits program,  and  the  eventual  success 
of  such  a  program,  has  already  been  elo- 
quently demonstrated.  Under  the  edu- 
cation and  training  provisions  of  the 
World  War  n  GI  bill,  7,800.000  vet- 
erans— nearly  half  of  all  who  served 
during  the  war — received  training.  With 
well  over  2  million  in  college  and  another 
3.500.000  in  other  schools,  they  demon- 
strated that  they  want  the  opportunity 
we  can  give  them.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that,  today,  we  are  a  far  stronger 
nation  because  of  the  manpower  skills 
gained  through  the  earlier  GI  bill :  with 
450,000  engineers:  180,000  doctors,  den- 
tists, and  nurses;  360.000  schoolteachers; 
150,000  scientists;  243,000  accountants. 
107.000  lawyers;  36,000  clergymen;  17,000 
writers;  711,000  mechanics;  and  almost 
700,000  who  trained  for  business  and 
executive  careers. 

Today  our  country  Is  still  in  great  need 
of  young  people  trained  to  fill  technical 
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and  professional  positions.  The  Higher 
Education  Act  ptissed  by  this  Congress 
last  year  Is  alleviating  the  situation  to  a 
great  degree.  H.R.  12410,  which  we  have 
before  us  today,  would  likewise  help  to 
bridge  the  technical  gap  that  now  exists. 
It  would  encourage  veterans  to  continue 
their  education  so  that  ultimately  they 
would  be  qualified  to  fill  these  technical 
positions  themselves. 

On  Memorial  Day  last  year  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  sharing  the  same  platform 
with  the  Honorable  Everett  M.  Dirksen, 
of  Illinois,  in  addressing  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  of  America.  I  sat  with  a 
young  man,  a  Catholic  war  veteran  from 
Evanston,  who  had  just  returned  from 
active  combat  in  Vietnam.  For  his  gal- 
lantry In  action  there,  he  had  been 
awarded  the  Silver  Star.  This  young 
man  told  me  how  proud  he  was  to  serve 
his  country  and  the  cause  of  democracy 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  should  sacrifices  such  as 
that  young  veteran's  go  unacknowledged 
by  this  great  Nation  of  ours? 

Our  vote  today  will  be  a  special  expres- 
sion of  our  national  purpose  In  Its  broad- 
est sense. 

Let  us  show  the  world  how  highly  this 
country  values  the  sacrifices  of  our  serv- 
ice men  and  women. 

Let  us  join  together  today  In  passing 
ER.  12410,  and  let  us  thereby  demon- 
strate the  gratitude  of  our  Nation  to 
these  men  and  women  In  uniform  who 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  preserve 
equality  and  liberty. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
support  H.R.  12410,  the  Veterans'  Read- 
justment Benefits  Act  of  1966,  because 
under  the  circumstances  it  probably  rep- 
resents the  only  bill  which  we  can  get  at 
this  time.  It  represents  a  first  step  in 
the  right  direction  toward  meeting  the 
Nation's  responsibilities  to  Its  veterans. 

Of  course,  under  the  rules  which  we 
are  operating  today,  there  can  be  no 
amendments  or  other  changes.  Indeed, 
there  is  little  time  to  even  debate  such 
an  important  piece  of  legislation. 

However,  in  the  face  of  administra- 
tion coolness,  and  until  recently  outright 
opposition,  toward  such  proposals,  we 
are  fortunate  to  get  consideration  of  any 
GI  bill  at  this  time. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  conflict,  the  world  really  has  not 
known  peace.  We  have  lived  in  times  of 
tension,  uneasiness,  crisis,  and  wars  of 
nitration.  The  United  States  has  con- 
tinued to  call  upon  its  finest  young  men 
to  help  defend  and  preserve  freedom  and 
security  around  the  world. 

In  just  a  few  short  months  the  Presi- 
dent, as  Commander  in  Chief,  has  deter- 
mined it  necessary  to  more  than  double 
the  number  of  American  military  forces 
In  Vietnam.  They  may  double  again  be- 
fore an  honorable  peace  can  be  achieved 
in  that  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  always  has 
provided  recognition  for  those  Ameri- 
cans who  have  interrupted  their  routine 
W'ay  of  life  to  serve  In  the  Armed  Forces. 
Under  the  World  War  n  GI  bill,  nearly 
8  million  veterans  received  education  and 
training  at  a  cost  of  $141/2  billion.  Un- 
aer  the  Korean  GI  bill,  over  2»/4  million 


veterans  received  similar  benefits  at  a 
cost  of  over  $4  V2  billion. 

It  is  regrettable  that  this  bill  falls  short 
of  placing  our  Vietnam  and  cold-war  vet- 
erans on  an  equal  basis  with  those  of 
World  War  II  and  Korea.  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  educational  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  give  allowances  to  eligi- 
ble veterans  which  are  $10  per  month  less 
than  those  received  by  Korean  GI's. 
This  is  difficult  to  understand  in  the  face 
of  steadily  Increasing  educational  costs 
and  a  rising  cost  of  living. 

The  Federal  Govenmient  is  investing 
approximately  $7,000  per  year,  per 
trainee,  for  those  In  the  Job-  Corps  but 
there  Is  a  reluctance  to  give  equitable 
benefits  to  those  fighting  in  Vietnam  as 
we  provided  Korean  GI's. 

Frankly,  I  believe  that  the  bill  which 
I  Introduced  recently,  H.R.  12498.  is  a 
better  and  more  realistic  bill  Insofar  as 
education  is  concerned.  It  is  similar  to 
one  Introduced  by  my  able  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  AdairI,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee. 

My  bill  would  authorize  payment  of  an 
education  and  training  allowance  to  eUgi- 
ble  veterans  pursuing  further  education, 
including  institutional  courses,  on-the- 
job  or  on-the-farm  training. 

Basic  allowance  under  my  bill  for  a 
full-time  student  would  be  computed  at 
the  rate  of  $130  per  month  for  veterans 
without  dependents,  and  increased  al- 
lowances for  veterans  with  dependents. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  committee 
bill  before  us  has  refused  to  qualify  vet- 
erans taking  on-the-job  or  on-the-farm 
training  for  educational  benefits. 

The  need  for  skilled  technicians, 
tradesmen,  and  personnel  in  many  occu- 
pations has  grown  severe.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country,  there  Is  a  shortage 
of  farmworkers.  It  appears  to  me  that 
we  have  turned  our  backs  on  those  who 
seek  to  train  themselves  by  experience 
on  the  job  and  on  the  farm. 

While  I  shall  support  this  bill  today, 
I  believe  we  must  work  for  improvements 
and  adequate  benefits  in  another  Con- 
gress. Certainly,  preparing  the  service- 
man returning  from  war  to  take  his  place 
In  civilian  life  Is  as  essential  to  our  na- 
tional interest  as  was  the  task  of  prepar- 
ing him  for  his  military  duty. 

This  should  be  viewed  as  one  of  the 
costs  of  waging  war  against  the  challenge 
of  Communist  aggression  In  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  strongly  support  H.R.  12410,  a  bill  to 
enhance  the  benefits  of  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and 
further  extend  the  benefits  of  higher  edu- 
cation by  providing  a  broad  program  of 
educational  benefits  for  veterans  of  serv- 
ice after  January  31,  1955.  and  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  I  urge 
that  it  be  favorably  corisidered  today. 

Thousands  of  our  young  men  are  being 
torn  from  their  homes  and  families  and 
are  being  asked  to  serve  their  country  In 
a  remote  land  of  which  very  few  had 
even  heard  before  the  last  several  years. 
They  are  being  a.ked  to  sacrifice — even 
to  the  point  of  giving  their  lives — Just  as 
other  young  Americans  before  them  had 


been  asked  to  sacrifice  during  previous 
wars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  gave  to  the 
veterans  of  previous  wars  certain  bene- 
fits as  a  very  small  partial  payment  for 
the  disruption  of  the  lives  of  those  vet- 
erans. In  so  doing,  the  Congress  recog- 
nized the  debt  owed  to  those  veterans  by 
the  United  States. 

H.R.  12410  would  merely  extend  some 
of  those  benefits  to  the  so-called  cold  war 
GI's — those  with  service  subsequent  to 
Januarj'  31,  1955.  It  is  altogether  right 
that  this  be  done. 

Again.  I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  12410. 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
most  gratifying  to  see  the  Congress  act- 
ing quickly  on  a  permanent  GI  bill  of 
lights. 

The  original  GI  bill  was  beneficial  to 
the  country  as  well  as  to  the  recipients 
and  I  am  sure  that  this  legislation  also 
will  serve  that  dual  purpose.  So  I  am 
happy  to  associate  myself  with  the  bill 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Representative  Olin  Teague.  the  distin- 
guished cliairman  of  the  House  Veterans" 
Affairs  Committee,  by  Introducing  an 
identical  bill  to  H.R.  12410. 

The  bill  provides  a  permanent  program 
of  educational  assistance  for  individuals 
.serving  after  January  31.  1955.  on  the 
basis  of  a  month  of  training  for  each 
month,  or  fraction  thereof,  of  service, 
not  to  exceed  36  calendar  months.  The 
rates  for  full-time  training  set  at  $100 
per  month  for  a  single  veteran,  $125  per 
month  for  a  veteran  with  one  dependent, 
and  $150  for  a  veteran  with  more  than 
one  dependent  and  proportionate  rates 
for  less  than  full  time. 

The  education  provisions  are  effective 
June  1.  1966.  and  education  must  be 
completed  within  8  years  of  the  date  of 
discharge.  The  measure  also  provides 
for  guaranteed  and  direct  loans,  with  the 
VA  guaranteeing  as  much  as  a  maximum 
of  $8,500  of  any  loan  by  private  lenders, 
and  authorizes  direct  loans  where  private 
financing  is  not  available  to  a  maximum 
of  S17.500. 

There  are  miscellaneous  provisions  of 
the  bill  also  of  great  Importance — ex- 
tends presumptions  on  chronic  and  tropi- 
cal diseases;  grants  medical  care  for  non- 
service-connected  veterans;  provides  job 
counseling  and  job  placement  assistance; 
authorizes  a  flag  to  drape  the  casket  of 
deceased  veterans  of  service  after  Jan- 
uary 31.  1955,  as  is  now  provided  war 
veterans;  and  grants  preference  in  Fed- 
eral employment. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  benefits  are 
also  extended  to  those  veterans  who  have 
not  served  overseas  because,  In  the  words 
of  Milton,  "they  also  served  who  only 
stand  and  wait." 

I  am  proud  to  associate  myself  with 
tWs  bill  and  hope  that  the  House  and 
Senate  will  take  swift  action  in  passing 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year,  when  I  became  keenly  aware  that 
our  veterans  benefits  programs  failed  to 
cover  service  after  the  end  of  the  Korean 
war.  I  Introduced  bill  H.R.  9317  to  fill 
this  vacuum  and  testified  in  its  behalf 
before  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I  am  gratified  that  a  similar  bill, 
H.R.  12410.  Is  being  considered  in  the 
House  today. 
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The  minor  disparities  between  my  bill 
and  Hit.  12410  are  eclipsed  by  their 
shared  broad  purpose — to  assist  the 
younff  men  and  women  who  protect  our 
security  on  the  vaguely  defined  fronts  of 
the  cold  war  as  they  return  to  their 
rightful  places  in  our  society. 

Surely  there  can  be  no  argiunents  on 
the  merits  of  this  purpose.  It  Is  but- 
tressed by  the  general  awareness  that 
previous  QI  bills  have  benefited  not  only 
returning  veterans  but  all  of  society.  The 
contributions  in  education,  medicine,  and 
technology  made  by  those  who  were 
trained  and  educated  under  these  pro- 
grams have  more  than  repaid  their  costs. 
The  United  States  of  America  is  today 
reaping  the  skills  and  knowledge  gained 
by  the  aid  we  extended  to  those  earlier 
veterans. 

Today's  generation  of  young  men  and 
women  are  making  the  same  sacrifices  of 
their  lives  and  plans  on  fronts  that  are 
not  cdways  "cold."  Today  we  are  recog- 
nizing and  acting  on  two  realities:  First, 
the  benefits  we  seek  to  extend  to  cold 
war  veterans  have  been  earned;  and 
second,  those  benefits  are  an  investment 
in  the  continuing  stability  and  enrich- 
ment of  our  Nation.  The  House  can 
acknowledge  these  realities  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  in  support  of  HH.  12410. 
Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
afternoon  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
correct  some  of  the  deficiencies  In  the 
present  veterans'  laws  which  bar  many 
veterans  from  obtaining  benefits,  al- 
though they  served  honorably  as  mem- 
bers of  our  armed  services. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  measure  now  being  debated  will  as- 
sist the  many  veterans  who  were  dis- 
charged after  January  31,  1955,  to  obtain 
assistance  for  their  education,  enable 
them  to  apply  for  guaranteed  and  direct 
home  loans,  permit  them  to  obtain  non- 
service-connected  medical  care,  pref- 
erence In  employment  in  the  Federal 
service,  and  other  miscellaneous  benefits 
which  were  not  previously  extended  to 
them. 

HJl.  12410  is  the  vehicle  which  will 
provide  a  permanent  program  of  educa- 
tional assistance  to  individuals  who  were 
discharged  after  January  31,  1955.  This 
educational  assistance  will  be  on  the 
basis  of  1  month  of  education  for  each 
month  spent  in  the  services,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  38  months  for  each  individual. 
We  are  providing  an  allowance  of  $100 
per  month  for  single  veterans,  $125  for 
veterans  with  one  dependent,  and  $150 
for  a  veteran  with  more  than  one 
dependent. 

In  this  legislation  we  guarantee  home 
loans  for  veterans  of  up  to  ST.500.  with 
direct  loans  of  up  to  $17,500  where  pri- 
vate financing  is  not  available. 

The  present  law  allows  medical  care 
only  for  service-connected  disabilities  In 
a  Veterans'  Administration  facility  to 
those  servicemen  who  were  discharged 
after  January  31.  1955.  This  measure  is 
making  It  possible  for  this  group  to  be 
considered  for  non-servic'-connected 
medical  care  on  the  same  basis  eis  the 
\Tterans  of  earlier  conflicts. 

This  eligibility  Is  based,  as  are  previous 
eligibilities,  upon  the  availability  of  a 
bed  and  upon  the  signing  of  an  oath  that 


tlie  serviceman  does  not  have  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  pay  for  outside  medical 
care. 

Currently  applicable  laws  permit  pref- 
erence in  employment  in  the  various 
Federal  services  only  to  veterans  who 
were  discharged  prior  to  January  31, 
1955.  This  measure  e.xpands  that  por- 
tion of  the  law  and  will  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  our  servicemen  who  were  dis- 
chai-ged  after  January  31,  1955,  and  are 
seeking  Federal  employment. 

In  enacting  this  bill  into  law,  we  must 
take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  these 
neglected  veterans  have  been  disrupted 
from  civilian  life  to  serve  their  country. 
They  did  not  hesitate  to  go  into  the  ranks 
of  the  armed  services,  although  to  many 
It  was  a  definite  hardship.  We  must 
take  positive  action  ttxlay  to  correct  this 
disparity  In  the  law  and  provide  for 
these  loyal,  freedom-loving  veterans,  with 
assistance  which  they  may  have  need  for. 
This  measure  is  similar  to  the  bill 
which  was  passed  by  the  other  body,  ex- 
cept that  it  provides  smaller  monthly 
payments.  Our  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  has  held  hearings  on  the  proposal 
set  out  in  the  Senate  GI  bill,  and  several 
discussions  on  the  bill  now  before  us. 
The  committee  was  in  agreement  that 
some  sort  of  aid  be  given  to  these  vet- 
erans who  were  neglected  in  other 
measures. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  in  con- 
gratulating our  chairman  in  taking  ex- 
peditious action  on  this  bill  and  hope  that 
the  other  body  will  accept  this  proposal 
so  that  it  will  become  effective  in  as  short 
a  period  of  time  as  possible. 

At  present  many  of  our  boys  are  shed- 
ding their  blood  and  giving  up  their  lives 
for  their  country.  We  must  recognize 
the  fact  that  tiiose  who  return  to  civiUan 
life  should  have  an  expression  from  a 
grateful  nation.  This  bill  will,  in  a  small 
measure,  provide  that  gratitude,  and  will 
assist  our  servicemen  in  returning  to  a 
normal  civilian  life.  It  will  show  them 
that  we  do  care  for  what  they  have  un- 
dergone to  preserve  our  standard  of  Uv- 
ing  and  understanding  the  problems 
which  they  will  have  to  face  after  the 
completion  of  their  military  mission. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  un- 
avoidably absent  on  official  business  in 
Georgia;  however.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opporiuiiuy  to  express  my  support 
of  and  associate  my.seif  as  a  cosponsor 
of  H.R.  12410.  introduced  on  January  31, 
1966,  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
the  pentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Teactte]. 
This  bill,  v.hich  13  design-d  to  extend  ed- 
ucational assistance  and  home  loan  ben- 
efits to  persons  who  have  .^erved  in  the 
Armed  Forces  since  January  31,  1955,  is 
needed  legislation. 

The  GI  bills  of  World  War  U  and  the 
Korean  conflict  have  worked  very  well. 
The  revenue  expended  for  these  pro- 
crams  has  resulted  in  increased  revenue 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  because  of  the  in- 
creased earning  capacity  of  those  who 
received  the  benefits. 

H.R.  12410  is  designed  to  accomplish 
the  same  objective,  and  there  is  ever>- 
reason  to  assume  that  it  will  do  just  that. 
Because  the  number  of  young  men  avail- 
able to  fill  essential  technical  and  pro- 
fessional posts  is.  at  the  present  time. 
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the  lowest  in  ratio  to  our  total  popula- 
tion, our  Nation  will  be  able  to  utilize 
the  skills  and  abilities  of  veterans  who 
would  benefit  from  this  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

During  the  last  decade,  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  have  served  throughout 
the  world,  and.  in  many  instances,  have 
served  under  combat  or  near-combat 
conditions.  Also,  the  United  States  has 
gone  through  a  series  of  crises  associated 
with  Cuba,  Berlin,  Laos,  Taiwan-Matsu 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Vietnam! 
The  perpetual  cold  war  conditions  which 
have  existed  during  the  time  period  cov- 
ered by  HJl.  12410  make  this  bill  neces- 
sary if  our  servicemen  are  to  receive 
equitable  treatment. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
rise  in  support  of  readjustment  assist- 
ance for  veterans.  Certainly,  this  is  a 
measure  that  has  long  commanded  the 
support  and  the  hiterest  of  the  Ameri- 
can public,  and  it  is  heartening  to  note 
the  progress  it  has  made  during  the  89th 
Congress.  I  sincerely  hope — and  I  am 
sure  that  a  majority  of  my  colleagues  are 
with  me  on  this — that  this  session  will 
see  the  enactment  of  the  cold  war  GI 
bill. 

My  concern  for  the  necessity  of  such 
legislation  led  me  to  Introduce  H.R.  5413 
almost  1  year  ago,  during  the  last  ses- 
sion. My  bill  is  identical  to  the  meas- 
ure that  passed  the  Senate  last  summer, 
S.  9,  and  both  bills  are  substantially 
the  same  as  H.R.  12410,  the  bill  now  on 
the  floor.  The  proposed  legislation  would 
provide  assistance  to  vet*ans  with  a 
record  of  more  than  6  months'  active 
service,  any  part  of  which  occurred  after 
January  31,  1955,  who  wish  to  continue 
their  education  in  secondary  schools,  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  or  in  other 
approved  vocational  or  professional 
courses;  It  would  also  guarantee  loans 
made  before  January  31,  1975. 

In  favoring  such  a  broad  program.  I 
am  relying  with  confidence  on  the  pat- 
tern of  success  achieved  by  the  first  two 
GI  bills.  It  has  been  pointed  out  many 
times,  we  are  Indeed  fortunate  to  have 
the  advantage  of  precedents  which  have 
yielded  such  glowhig  results.  The  50 
percent  of  the  World  War  II  veterans  and 
the  42  percent  of  the  Korean  war  vet- 
erans who  furthered  their  educational 
goals  my  means  of  governmental  assist- 
ance distinguished  themselves  as  mature 
students.  They  appreciated  the  value  of 
education.  They  helped  substantially  to 
raise  the  overall  average  of  education 
in  this  country  and  to  increase  the  level 
of  productivity. 

The  outcome  of  Public  Laws  346  and 
500,  the  acts  which  provided  readjust- 
ment assistance  to  veterans  of  the  last 
two  wars,  is  manifest  not  only  in  numeri- 
cal descriptions  of  success  furnished  to 
us  by  statistics,  but  in  the  lives  and  the 
work  of  the  Americans  who  received  the 
benefits.  In  the  light  of  their  contribu- 
tion to  their  countiy  not  only  during  the 
wars  but  afterward  and  since,  there  can 
be  little  argument  against  the  assertion 
that  the  United  States  is  the  real  bene- 
ficiary of  the  GI  bills. 

It  Is  not  my  Intent  to  take  up  my  col- 
leagues' time  with  statistical  proofs  of 
past  succtss;  these  figures  are  familiar 
and  frequently  offered  justifications  for 
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future  action.  While  I  put  great  stock 
in  past  experiences,  I  am  concerned  with 
the  special  needs  of  the  present.  One 
of  these  is  to  alleviate  the  inequity  that 
results  from  the  impact  of  the  compul- 
sorj'  draft  law,  which  requires  all  yoimg 
men  to  register,  but  at  the  same  time 
favors  with  a  deferment  those  who  can 
afford  a  college  education  on  their  own. 
The  policy  of  granting  deferment  to 
college  students  is  a  good  one  and  ought 
to  t)e  retained.  However,  it  has  had  the 
effect  of  allowing  many  otherwise  eligible 
men  to  avoid  the  draft  at  least  partially 
by  virtue  of  their  economic  position, 
while  those  unable  to  afford  a  college 
education  are  inducted  and  often  forced 
to  fors'o  any  aspirations  for  better 
trainin';  and  better  jobs  after  they  re- 
turn to  civilian  hfe.  Fairness  demands 
that  we  consider  the  pUght  of  those 
youn?  men  constituting  44  percent  of 
those  eligible,  who  are  inducted. 

A  second  need  is  the  fundamental  ne- 
cessity to  fortify  our  Nation  against  the 
dancers  that  weaken  us  from  within.  I 
am  not  referring  to  the  protection  af- 
forded by  armies  and  fighter  planes,  but 
the  protecticn  that  inheres  in  a  well- 
educated,  prosperous,  and  healthy  so- 
ciety. To  this  end  recent  Congresses 
have  inaugurated  programs  laudable  for 
their  goals  and  for  the  promise  of  their 
achievements.  Aid  to  education  Is  an 
ally  in  the  battle  against  poverty,  unem- 
ploj-ment,  and  denial  of  opportunity. 
The  Veterans'  Readjustment  Benefits 
Act  of  1966  would  be  a  true  ally  on  all 
of  these  battlefronts.  Providing  new 
educational  opportunities  to  veterans, 
many  of  whom  are  currently  forced  to 
accept  unemployment  compensation, 
would  raise  their  earning  capability  and 
help  th(m  to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  here  legislat- 
ing a  political  handout.  The  proposed 
measure  will  unlock  the  doors  that  would 
be  othei  wise  shut  in  the  face  of  our  cold 
war  veteran.  The  men  who  will  receive 
the  proposed  allowances  will  have  to 
work  vi  !-y  hard  to  achieve  their  goals, 
and  when  they  succeed,  the  country  as 
a  whole  will  reap  the  benefits. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  veterans'  education  and 
loan  guaranty  bill,  H.R.  12410.  now  be- 
fore us. 

I  view  this  measure  as  a  well-directed 
Federal  program  which,  unlike  many 
others,  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  problem 
and  satisfies  the  needs  of  the  people  In- 
volved directly,  without  having  its  pur- 
pases  and  funds  diluted  and  siphoned  off 
by  bureaucracy  and  extensivo  redtape.  I 
congratulate  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  producing  a  bill  which  repre- 
sents much  thoughtful  dehberation  and 
will  greatly  benefit  many  present,  former, 
and  future  servicemen. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
consider  a  bill  that  has  a  plain  and  real- 
istic title — "Education  and  Other  Bene- 
fits for  Veterans  of  Service  after  Janu- 
ary 31,  1955."  That  is  an  Interesting 
Utle. 

I^rst,  it  deletes  the  words  "cold  war'" 
which  heretofore  have  been  used  in  con- 
nection with  this  legislation.  I  hope  it 
reflects  the  demise  of  the  fiction  that  we 
are  presently  engaged  )n  a  cold  war. 


Secondly,  the  title  refiects  what  is  in 
the  bill  and  what  our  objective  should  be 
and  always  should  have  been — to  provide 
educational  and  other  assistance  which 
in  some  measure  makes  up  for  the  loss  of 
time  and  opportmiitles  mcurred  by  those 
young  men  who  serve  their  country  in 
military  imiform — whether  in  war  or 
peace,  whether  stateside  or  In  an  area  of 
hostihtles.  In  some  measure  also,  it 
makes  up  for  the  fact  that  wliile  certain 
of  our  young  men  lose  this  time  and  these 
opportunities,  others  do  not.  It  is  regret- 
table that  it  has  taken  a  hot  war  to  drive 
these  points  home  to  us  and  to  bring  this 
legislation  tlais  far  along  toward  enact- 
ment. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill  with  its 
principles  essentially  Intact. 

I  know  the  administration  would  pre- 
fer to  limit  any  readjustment  assistance 
to  those  who  have  served  since  hea\'y 
fighting  began  in  Vietnam  and  to  distin- 
guish bel.\een  those  who  have  served  in 
combat  zoacs  and  those  who  have  not. 
In  my  estimation,  that  approach  fall.s 
far  short  of  our  major  purpose.  It  fails 
to  recognize  the  Inequities  resulting  from 
the  fact  that  the  burden  of  military  serv- 
ice falls  u.icvenly  upon  our  young  men. 
It  largely  reduces  the  assistance  to  the 
categoiy  of  bonuses  for  service  in  com- 
bat zones  when  rewards  for  such  serv- 
ice— including  extra  pay  and  tax  relief — 
already  exisL.  It  places  the  assignment 
of  military  manpower  on  a  roulette  wheel 
and  turns  it  into  a  game  of  fate. 

I  support  the  bill  reported  by  our  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  because  it  rec- 
ogiiizes,  without  aiiy  reservations,  that 
this  investment  of  the  taxpayer's  money 
is  one  of  the  most  prudent  and  reward- 
ing ones  we  could  make. 

The  World  War  II  and  Korean  war  GI 
bills,  after  which  this  one  is  pat:erned. 
have  cobt  us  some  $19  billion.  But  it  is 
estimated  that  this  investment  will  1>" 
completely  repaid  by  1970.  It  will  be 
paid  off  by  then  because  the  education 
and  training  provided  UJicor  these  two 
programs  have  enabled  nearly  1 1  million 
veterans  to  earn  higher  incomes  and 
therefore  to  contribute  m^ire  taxes  to 
our  coffers.  For  jtust  that  rea.Sjn,  this 
Investment  now  is  being  repaid  at  the 
rate  of  aprroximately  $1  billion  a  year. 

Moreover,  these  programs  ha\e  pro- 
vided our  country  with  millions  of  scien- 
tists, engineers,  teacher.5  and  oiht-r  pro- 
:'e'-sional  and  skilled  peo;jle  v.e  other- 
wi.~e  would  not  have.  W  it  only  hav'^ 
these  people  greatly  .strengthened  our 
ecoiioniy.  Thty  have  made  immeasura- 
ble contributions  to  our  cuhiiral  Hfe  and 
to  ihe  adAancom'^Tit  of  oir  civilization. 
?.Tv.  S;;e  ikor.  I  am  not  one  to  quibble 
'vii'a  rxperimrnts  of  ilie  recent  past  that 
have  proven  theni.selve".  out  so  magnifi- 
cently.   I  urge  that  v.e  do  it  aeain. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  state  my  wholehearted  support 
for  the  bin  which  is  now  pending  before 
this  body.  I  especially  w  ant  to  commend 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  tlic  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  Olin  Teague.  for 
hLs  determined  efforts  as  chairman  of 
tlie  House  Veterans"  Affairs  Committee  to 
see  that  as  strong  a  bill  as  possible  was 
brought  before  the  House.  I  had  the 
privilege  in  December  to  be  in  Vietnam 


with  the  gentleman  and  to  observe  with 
him  at  firsthand  the  very  real  condi- 
tions of  war  which  are  faced  by  our  mili- 
tary forces  in  that  country  and  in  the 
rest  of  southeast  Asia. 

There  are  men  and  women,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, who  In  many  cases,  have  given  up 
the  beginnings  of  a  family  life  and  a 
career  In  order  to  sei^ve  their  country 
in  the  farthest  reaches  of  the  world. 
This  has  been  their  duty,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  tliey  have  gone. 

In  the  similar  situations  created  by 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war  this 
country  has  seen  fit  to  compensate  its 
veterans  for  their  sacrifice  by  passing 
what  has  been  rather  familiarly  labeled, 
the  GI  bill  of  iie-ht^.  Under  these  vet- 
erans' programs  thousands  of  our  return- 
ing young  people  have  been  given  a  boost 
as  they  have  attempted  to  pick  up  the 
threads  of  civilian  life  and  start  in  anew. 
Vv'e  have  the  living  example  of  these 
programs  before  us.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
consider  H.R.  12410  today,  and  it  is  an 
example  of  success.  Not  only  have  the 
educational  and  home  loan  benefits  been 
of  tremendous  assistance  to  the  veterans, 
but  the  assistance  that  has  been  theirs 
has  been  passed  on  to  the  entire  c.untry 
as  well  in  the  form  of  a  directly  related 
increase  in  the  national  standard  of  liv- 
ing. The  returning  GI's  have  proved  to 
be  mature,  conscientious  students  and 
businessmen.  Their  renewed  sense  of 
purpo.se  and  determination  has  enabled 
them  to  capitalize  upon  the  provisions 
of  the  GI  bill  both  to  their  own  de.served 
benefit  and  to  ihar,  ol  livir  friends  and 
neighbors  across  the  country  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  the  pas- 
,<;fiee  of  H  R  12410  It  represents  a  real- 
istic recognition  of  the  great  sacrifices 
that  our  young  men  and  women  in  mili- 
tary service  have  made,  and  are  presently 
making,  on  behalf  of  freedom  around  the 
globe.  And  it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
investments  we  in  the  89th  Congress  can 
possibly  make  in  the  continued  growth 
and  strength  in  our  country. 

Mr  KIi\'G  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  join  with  my  collei'.gues  in  giv- 
ing my  wholehearted  .'.uppori  to  the  cold 
war  veterans'  GI  bill.  As  a  si^on.-^or  of 
H.R.  4004.  a  bill  to  pro'ide  readjustment 
assistance  to  \rt.era;.s  wlio  .-^erve  -i  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  induction 
period.  I  am  dcliahted  that  this  measure, 
H.F;.  12'il3.  has  been  called  up  for  con- 
sideration so  ea:  ly  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gre;s.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  will 
quickly  ajiprove  this  legislation  which  is 
ion,'  overdue 

Since  the  Korean  armistice  was  signed 
i:i  lOSiL  Amenc.n  ser.'icemen  have  been 
on  duty  continuously  all  over  the  world. 
They  are  spr\Mng  in  the  Arctic,  in  the 
jungles  of  southeast  Asia,  hi  Cuba  and 
Latin  America,  in  Berlin,  and  on  the 
seven  .seas;  all  these  men,  serving  on 
land,  sea,  and  in  the  air  are  on  the  alert 
to  protect  our  Nation  and  to  fulfill  Amer- 
icas  dream  of  a  peaceful  world. 

1  he  same  problems  of  readjustment 
and  economic  dislocation  that  prevailed 
during  the  Korean  period  are  faced  today 
by  thou.sarids  cf  young  m^n  returning 
from  service  in  tlie  Armed  Forces.  Many 
of  these  young  men  will  face  not  only  the 
serious  problems  of  adapthig   back   to 
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civilian  life,  but  will  also  find  themselves 
far  behind  those  in  their  age  group  who 
were  allowed  to  continue  their  schooling 
and  their  careers.  This  is  the  reason  be- 
hind the  cold  war  GI  bill.  It  proposes  to 
balance  this  situation  and  to  give  the 
veteran  who  has  sacrificed  2.  3.  or  4  years 
of  his  life  an  opportunity  to  catch  up 
with  his  nonveteran  companions  whose 
lives  were  not  disrupted  by  military 
service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  add  my 
support  to  this  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  meet  to  consider  a  bill 
of  great  importance  and  inestimable 
value.  It  is  H.R.  12410,  a  bill  to  enhance 
the  benefits  of  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  further 
extend  the  benefits  of  higher  education 
by  providing  a  broad  program  of  educa- 
tional benefits  for  veterans  of  service 
after  January  31,  1955. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Chairman 
TiAGUE  and  the  committee  for  the  work 
It  has  done  and  add  that  it  Is  a  matter 
of  great  pleasure  for  me  to  know  that 
this  proposal  will  soon  be  before  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

One  of  the  very  first  bills  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  sponsoring  when  first 
coming  to  the  Congress  was  H.R.  4779, 
Introduced  March  12.  1963.  This  bUl 
would  also  have  provided  educational  and 
other  benefits  for  our  service  veterans 
who  had  served  since  the  lapse  of  the 
Korean  benefit  program  on  January  31, 
1955. 

My  purpose  In  supporting  such  legisla- 
tion was  the  firm  belief,  based  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  two  previous  t>eneflt  pro- 
grams, that  through  it  this  Nation  would 
benefit  significantly  by  a  rich  harvest  of 
better  educated  and  trained  young 
Americans  and  by  a  deep  personal  feel- 
ing that  those  Americans  w^ho  have 
served  their  Nation  during  the  uncertain 
and  often  dark  days  of  the  cold  war  cer- 
tainly have  shared  at  times  risks,  if  not 
equal  to,  at  least  measurable  to  those 
faced  by  those  who  served  auring  time 
of  combat  though  not  in  hostile  theaters. 
Certainly  those  young  men  moved  to 
alert  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  or 
during  those  dreadful  confrontations  in 
Berlin  and  at  the  wall  must  have  felt 
In  their  hearts  that  the  risk  they  faced 
was  Indeed  grave. 

There  have  been  vast  amounts  ex- 
pended to  date  In  this  area.  The  Veter- 
ana"  Administration  reports  that  the  cost 
to  the  Treasury  for  the  programs  of 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  war  was 
$14  bUlion. 

But  what  is  more  Important  than  ex- 
penditure is  the  return. 

Those  benefiting  from  the  earlier  pro- 
grams are  now  taxpayers  themselves. 
More  importantly,  they  are  paying  more 
taxes  because  the  knowledge  they  gained 
through  the  availability  of  these  train- 
ing programs  equipped  them  to  secure 
better  and  higher  paying  economic  posi- 
tions tn  our  society. 

The  facts  disclose  this  harvest  now 
being  reaped  by  our  Nation's  economy. 

I  would  like  to  cite  Just  a  few: 

First.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  re- 
ports that  the  2.2  million  veterans  who 
have  received  training  under  the  two 


previous  programs  are  today  paying  $1 
billion  more  In  taxes  each  year  than 
they  would  have  paid  had  they  not  had 
the  advantages  of  this  education  and 
training. 

Second.  In  addition  to  Increasing  our 
national  revenues,  as  a  result  of  the 
World  War  II  program  alone,  our  Nation 
has  gained  450  thousand  engineers,  350 
thousand  teachers,  280  thousand  metal- 
workers, and  as  many  doctors,  dentists, 
nurses,  scientists  as  the  population  total 
of  the  State  of  Alaska.  It  is  important 
to  note  these  professions,  for  the  most 
part,  require  great  skill  and  extensive 
training  at  considerable  cost.  Had  It 
not  been  for  the  World  War  II  and 
Korean  war  bills,  many  of  these  prac- 
ticing professional  persons  might  never 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  train  for 
and  earn  degrees  in  these  fields  which 
were  essential  to  the  scientific,  educa- 
tional, and  medical  achievements  which 
this  Nation  has  experienced  over  the  last 
generation. 

Third.  But  it  was  not  only  in  these 
fields  that  the  door  to  greater  American 
future.  This  opportunity  was  extended 
to  and  received  by  nearly  11  million  vet- 
erans. Of  these,  44.4  percent  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  to  achieve 
trade  skills  and  technical  training. 
Another  29  percent  entered  our  colleges 
and  universities.  The  remainder  under- 
went on-the-job  and  on-the-farm 
training. 

Fourth.  As  a  result  of  the  two  previ- 
ous programs  the  general  educational 
level  of  this  Nation  has.  ri.sen  significant- 
ly though  it  is  still  shamefully  short  of 
the  mark  of  excellence  required  to  meet 
our  Nation's  needs.  Prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  original  World  War  II  bene- 
fit program  the  educational  level  of  the 
average  head  of  household  was  less  than 
9  years.  Since  that  time  it  has  risen  to 
10.4  years.  This  is  not  to  credit  the  pro- 
grams with  this  total  increase.  But  we 
cannot  gainsay  the  fact  they  contributed 
significantly. 

Now  we  have  before  us  a  bill  which 
would  not  only  relnstltute  a  program  of 
benefits  for  individuals  but  a  program 
which  will  indefinitely  broaden  the  hori- 
zon of  opportunity  for  past,  present,  and 
future  young  Americans  who  serve  their 
country.  Passage  of  this  bill  will  add 
another  pillar  to  the  monumeni  cf  ad- 
vancement for  American  education 
which  this  Congress  has  constructed. 

We  had  lontr  accepted  the  fact  that  we 
were  not  doing  enough  for  education  in 
America. 

We  had  long  known  that  we  could  do 
better. 

We  had  long  beon  struck  with  the 
fearful  knowledge  that  unless  we  pro- 
vided greater  opportunity  for  knowledge 
this  great  Nation  was  in  danger  of  being 
swept  from  the  strong  current  of  world 
leadership  into  the  dark  swirling  eddys 
of  national  decline. 

We  had  long  acknowledged  the  chal- 
lenge. 

This  Congress  has  accepted  that  chal- 
lenge, moving  ahead  with  accelerated 
pace  to  insure  that  education  in  Amer- 
ica is  the  broadest  in  its  availability  at 
all  levels. 

This  bill  would  take  us  one  more  step 
along  the  path  to  excellence. 


It  would  significantly  enhance  the 
educational  opportunities  for  our  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  futu/e  while  in- 
suring that  Americas  military  might 
and  preparedness  for  the  future  will  be 
equal  to  any  challenge  to  our  Nations 
defense  or  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  free  world. 

It  was  President  Johnson  who  so  suc- 
cinctly stated  that  each  time  we  broaden 
the  base  of  abundance,  we  give  more 
people  the  chance  to  produce  and  con- 
sume, create  new  industry,  and  provide 
better  Incomes.  This  bill  would  broaden 
that  base. 

We  have  needed  a  program  such  as 
this  for  too  long  a  time.  But  often 
realization  of  need  requires  the  catalyst 
of  extraordinary  times. 

These  are  extraordinary  times. 
The  war  in  Vietnam  is  an  extraordi- 
nary war. 

It  has  none  of  the  formalities  of  a  de- 
clared war. 

Yet  it  has  the  financial  burdens. 
It  imperils  the  security  of  our  Nation. 
It   threatens   the   peace   of    the  free 
world. 

It  endangers  the  future  of  the  entire 
world. 

And  it  is  costing  a  terrible  price  in  cas- 
ualties suffered  and  lives  lost  by  young 
Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  would 
again  like  to  express  my  commendation 
to  Chairman  Teague  and  the  work  of  his 
committee.  I  feel  this  is  an  excellent 
program,  and  would  like  to  express  my 
commitment  to  its  goals. 

This  bill  is  realistic.  It  is  long  over- 
due. The  question  which  we  now  face 
is  not  can  this  Nation  afford  it:  the 
question  is  do  we  dare  not  afford  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  years,  young  men  have  been 
inducted  into  military  service,  either  as 
volunteers  or  by  the  Selective  Service. 
where  they  use  2  or  more  years  of  that 
period  of  their  lives  which  is  normally 
spent  in  college  or  some  other  type  of 
vocational  training  or  Job  experience. 
These  men  and  women  are  selected  as 
the  best  physical  and  mental  specimens 
of  their  age  group. 

Once  inducted  into  the  service,  they 
no  longer  control  their  destinies  or  as- 
signments and  each  and  every  one  is 
available  for  duty  in  the  hot  spots  and 
cold  war  areas.  On  that  basis,  all  serv- 
ice personnel  are  entitled  to  equal  con- 
sideration and  assistance  from  their 
Government. 

After  2  years  or  more  of  service,  they 
come  back  to  seek  their  place  in  our 
economic  system,  only  to  find  that  they 
are  competing  with  those  who  remained 
in  college  or  received  vocational  or  on- 
the-job  training.  The  result  is  that,  ex- 
cept for  those  in  the  service  who  re- 
ceived training  which  can  be  used  in 
civilian  life,  they  find  they  are  handi- 
capped in  competing  for  employment 
with  those  who  are  not  called  into  the 
service  of  their  country. 

It  Is  essential  that  these  individuals 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  compete  for 
their  place  In  our  economy  on  an  equal 
basis  and  for  that  reason  we  must  pro- 
vide an  opporttuilty  for  them  to  continue 
their  education,  to  receive  training  for 
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industrial  jobs,  and/or  financial  assist- 
ance if  they  wish  to  go  into  business  for 
themselves. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  this  body  to 
support  the  committee  bill,  H.R.  12410, 
before  us  today  and  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  conference  committee  to 
broaden  these  provisions  more  in  line 
with  my  bill,  H  R.  10023. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  will  vote  on  H.R.  12410,  the  peacetime 
veterans'  benefit  bill  Introduced  by  our 
distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Teague,  of 
Texas. 

On  February  1  of  this  year,  concerned 
with  what  I  thought  might  result  in  a 
very  watered-down  veterans'  bill  reach- 
ing the  floor,  I  introduced  H.R.  12424. 
Many  persons  belonging  to  veterans' 
groups  told  me  they  were  fearful  that  a 
strong  veterans'  bill  would  not  be 
introduced. 

Last  week,  our  very  able  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  intro- 
duced H.R.  12410.  I  feel  that,  overall,  it 
is  a  stronger  and  better  bill  than  my  own. 
For  that  reason  I  plan  to  support  and 
vote  for  passage  of  the  bill  before  this 
House  today. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  remember  that 
this  bill  is  not  a  handout  or  a  special 
consideration  to  any  veteran.  It  is  an 
investment  in  the  future  of  this  country. 
Veterans  who  took  advantage  of  GI  bills 
offered  as  a  result  of  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  conflict  have  returned  that 
money  to  the  Government  almost  three- 
fold. They  have  become  better  edu- 
cated, learned  more  skills,  and  therefore 
returned  many  more  tax  dollars  through- 
out their  lifetime  than  they  would  have 
without  these  advantages. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  12410,  the  so-called  cold 
war  GI  bill. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  very  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Teague],  for  his  support 
of  this  vitally  needed  piece  of  legislation. 

Willie  I  sponsored  legislation  which  is 
similar  to  S.  9.  legislation  sponsored  by 
another  able  Texan  in  the  other  body, 
the  senior  Senator  from  the  Lone  Star 
State.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough.  I  real- 
ize that  the  exigencies  of  practical  poll- 
tics  require  that  some  kind  of  bill  be 
brought  to  the  floor.  While  this  meas- 
ure does  not  provide  all  the  benefits  to 
our  young  men  In  uniform  that  it  might, 
it  is,  however,  a  satisfactory  compromise 
between  what  we  would  like  to  do  and 
what  we  can  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  Is  an  Investment 
in  America.  When  this  legislation  Is 
signed  into  law  we  will  Increase  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  millions  of  young 
men  and  women  with  a  minimum  of  red- 
tape  and  bureaucracy.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  bill  will  pay  for  itself  in  the 
form  of  increased  revenue  just  as  the 
earlier  World  War  II  and  Korean  GI  bills 
did.  Eleven  million  Americans  took  ad- 
vantage of  these  two  bills  and  their  edu- 
cational success  and  their  accomplish- 
ments are  a  proud  page  In  American 
history.  Very  rarely  do  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  the  fruits  of  legislative 
action  so  clearly  demonstrated. 


There  are  so  many  arguments  in  fa- 
vor of  this  bill  which  have  l)een  ex- 
pressed by  so  many  Members  that  I  will 
not  take  the  time  of  this  House  to  re- 
Iterate  what  has  been  said  so  many  times 
by  so  many  Members.  But  I  would  like 
to  speak  briefly  about  a  constituent  of 
mine,  and  his  wife  who  have  been  among 
the  most  ardent  supporters  of  this  bill. 
William  Withee,  a  native  of  Jersey  City, 
Is  a  student  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. He  is  an  honorably  discharged 
veteran  who  served  his  country  in  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps.  While  a  marine  he 
met  a  very  lovely  girl,  then  serving  with 
the  women  marines,  whom  he  subse- 
quently married.  When  he  was  dis- 
charged he  enrolled  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  with  the  help  of  his  wife 
and  part-time  work,  he  is  getting  by,  as  a 
student,  but  his  wife  has  had  to  postpone 
her  own  education  In  order  to  allow  her 
husband  to  continue  his  schooling. 
When  this  bill  Is  passed  life  will  be  a  little 
brighter  for  William  and  Doris  Withee. 
More  than  this,  however,  Congress  will 
have  helped  two  ambitious  and  energetic 
young  people  to  make  a  greater  contribu- 
tion to  their  community.  These  are  the 
kind  of  Americans  that  we  should  invest 
in,  and  make  no  mistake  about  it,  the 
Withees  are  not  unique.  They  are.  I  feel, 
typical  of  the  most  dynamic  element  In 
our  society,  the  young  Americans  who 
will  leave  this  Nation  a  better  place  than 
they  found  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  who  sponsored  legis- 
lation to  provide  educational  opportu- 
nity for  our  peacetime  veterans,  I  am 
very  happy  to  speak  in  favor  of  H.R. 
12410.  This  Is  a  great  day  for  millions 
of  young  servicemen  and  veterans.  I 
urge  every  Member  of  this  House  to 
demonstrate  his  confidence  in  these 
young  people  by  supporting  this  bill. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  12410  which  in  my  opin- 
ion Is  a  piece  of  legislation  long  over- 
due. I  have  long  been  in  favor  cf  such 
legislation  and  I  commend  Chairman 
Teague  and  the  members  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  for  bringing 
this  measure  before  the  House.  The  GI 
bill  of  World  War  II  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  legislative  measures  passed 
by  the  Congress  this  century.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  veterans  are 
now  college  graduates  making  tremen- 
dous contributions  to  the  strength  and 
greatness  of  American  who  would  not 
have  been  able  to  obtain  a  college  edu- 
cation without  the  GI  bill. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  veterans 
are  now  homeowners  only  because  of  the 
GI  bill.  This  bin  will  extend  similar 
benefits  to  our  veterans  now  fighting  for 
our  country  in  the  Jungles  of  South  Viet- 
nam. This  bill  should  pass  the  House 
without  a  single  dissenting  vote,  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate  in  similar  fashion, 
end  signed  Into  law  Immediately  by  the 
President  as  a  measure  which  America 
owes  to  Its  veterans  now  serving  their 
country  and  those  having  served  since 
1955. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  Is  debating  a  historic  and  Im- 
portant bill,  one  which  will  compensate 
those  who  have  served  their  country  In 


the  armed  services  and  will  Increase  this 
Nation's  stock  of  well-trained  minds.  I 
have  urged  the  House  to  pass  such  a  bill 
ever  since  I  introduced  H.R.  8196  in  the 
88th  Congress.  I  recall  making  a  major 
speech  in  support  of  my  cold  war  GI 
bill  on  August  21,  1963.  What  I  said 
then  on  the  floor  is  applicable  today. 
This  bill  represents  an  investment  in  the 
youth  of  America. 

If  this  new  GI  bill  has  one  fraction 
the  success  of  the  World  War  n  GI  bill. 
It  will  be  a  grand  triumph.  That  earlier 
bill  was  responsible  for  the  training  of 
18,000  doctors  and  registered  nurses, 
113.000  physical  and  research  scientists, 
450,000  civil  engineers,  36,000  clergymen, 
and  711,000  skilled  mechanics.  Its  con- 
tribution to  the  energetic  transition 
from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  America 
was  immense. 

My  only  reservation  about  H.R.  12410, 
Is  that  I  do  not  feel  that  It  goes  far 
enough.  I  would  have  preferred  the 
enactment  of  my  own  H.R.  5678  which 
Is  substantially  the  same  as  S.  9.  My 
bill  would  have  provided  one-half  again 
as  many  days  of  training  for  each  day 
of  service.  It  would  have  provided 
substantially  larger  payments.  More- 
over, it  would  have  provided  payments 
for  on-the-job  trainees  and  on-farm 
trainees.  In  short,  It  would  have  dupli- 
cated the  provisions  of  the  highly  suc- 
cessful World  War  n  GI  bill. 

Nevertheless,  the  bill  before  us  today 
should  boost  the  morale  of  the  men  In 
our  armed  services  and  promise  them  a 
brighter  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  support  for  H.R. 
12410  and  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  for  bringing  it  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  lend  my  support  to  that  of  others  of 
my  colleagues  for  the  GI  education  bill 
under  discussion  this  afternoon — H.R. 
12410.  While  I  think  It  coiUd  have  pro- 
vided more  generously  for  our  GI's,  many 
of  whom  now  are  In  combat  in  the 
Jungles  of  Vietnam,  It  Is  indeed  an  im- 
provement over  what  the  administration 
had  budgeted  for  such  a  program.  I  be- 
lieve the  figures  are  some  $327  million  In 
this  bill  as  against  $100  million  proposed 
by  the  administration. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  monthly 
rates  provided  veterans  for  education  In 
this  bill  are  not  as  high  as  was  provided 
under  the  Korean  program.  I  would  like 
to  have  seen  adopted  the  rates  proposed 
by  my  colleague  from  Indiana  fMr. 
Adair].  But  there  Is  always  the  possi- 
bility of  improving  this  measure  at  some 
future  date. 

I  should  like  to  remind  this  body,  that 
Republicans,  for  more  than  a  year,  have 
called  on  the  administration  to  bring 
forth  some  kind  of  GI  bill.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand the  reluctance  to  do  so  when 
we  seem  to  have  money  for  every  other 
program  that  comes  down  the  pike.  I  do 
not  understand  why  It  has  been  necessary 
for  anyone  to  plead  and  argue  for  GI 
benefits,  when  right  at  this  moment  our 
American  boys  are  fighting  a  tougher, 
more  treacherous  war  than  Americans 
have  ever  fought.  Including  the  trenches 
of  World  War  I.  These  yoimg  men  are 
fighting,  and  dying,  for  the  freedom  of  a 
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distant  land.  It  Is  an  Idealistic  war,  not 
fought  by  us  for  gain  of  any  material 
sort.  Surely,  when  their  painful  assign- 
ments are  ended,  and  they  return  to  their 
country,  some  gratitude  is  due  them. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  too,  that  past 
OI  education  bills  have  been  tremen- 
dously successful.  OI  students  proved 
themselves  better,  more  ambitious  stu- 
dents than  the  usual  undergraduates. 
They  benefited  from  what  they  learned 
because  they,  many  of  them,  had  family 
responsibilities  to  meet,  and  saw  clearly 
the  benefits.  Indeed,  the  necessity,  of  an 
education.  And  of  course  the  country 
benefited  too. 

For  these  reasons,  I  support  this  meas- 
ure with  the  hope  that  the  program  it 
produces  can  be  improved  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, after  one  of  Gen.  Wallace  Greene's 
inspection  trips  to  Vietnam  last  year,  the 
Majrine  Corps  Commandant  returned  to 
the  United  States  where  an  anxious  press 
and  Nation  awaited  his  professional 
evskluatlon  of  the  situation.  Remem- 
bering contributions  of  other  marines  in 
other  wars,  one  might  say  it  is  almost  a 
part  of  our  national  heritage  to  weigh 
and  value  the  comments  of  a  Marine 
Corps  Commandant  returning  from  the 
front  in  time  of  war. 

As  I  recall  watching  parts  of  General 
Greene's  television  interview,  one  remark 
seemed  particularly  appropriate  in  view 
of  all  of  the  demonstrations  and  draft 
card  burnings.  General  Greene  was  not 
only  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  our 
military  and  naval  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam, but  about  the  attitude  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  here  at  home. 

The  general  assured  us  of  the  com- 
petence of  our  men  and  equipment  in 
South  Vietnam.  Their  loyalty  and  de- 
votion to  duty  and  country  cannot  be 
challenged. 

The  general  in  his  remarks  did,  how- 
ever, inject  one  thought  relating  to  the 
concern  that  the  fighting  men  Imve  as  it 
relates  to  our  attitude  here  at  home  to- 
ward the  war  in  South  Vietnam.  They 
will  no(\l(^t  us  down,  and  we,  as  a  nation, 
must  nofejet  them  down;  therefore.  I  am 
grateful  for  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  go 
on  record  in  support  of  the  GI  bill  legis- 
lation we  are  considering  here  today.  I 
know  of  no  other  thing  that  we  could  do 
here  today  to  bolster  the  morale  of  our 
fighting  men  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  is  to 
be  commended  for  the  prompt  attention 
it  gave  to  this  measure. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  12410.  to  provide  a  broad 
program  of  educational  benefits  for  vet- 
erans of  service  after  January  31,  1955. 
and  certain  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  This  is  one  of  many  bills  intro- 
duced by  Members  of  the  House  to  pro- 
vide f«Ur  treatment  for  our  soldiers,  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "cold  war  GI  bills." 

On  January  37, 1966, 1  introduced  KH. 
12379.  which  is  identical  to  S.  9  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  session  providing 
broader  benefits  in  the  range  of  the 
Korean  war  OI  bill  of  rights.  While  the 
version  before  the  House  today  is  not  as 
broad  a  lefflalaUve  proposal  as  the  Sen- 
ate-passed version,  it  is  a  start — an  im- 
portant step  in  the  right  direction.    We 


have  come  to  realize  that  the  distinction 
between  wartime  and  peacetime  veterans 
for  the  purpose  of  computing  veterans' 
benefits  can  be  quite  artificial.  Today 
our  servicemen  are  found  in  various 
comers  of  the  world,  defending  freedom 
and  resisting  aggression  with  as  much 
determination  and  facing  as  much 
danger  as  those  who  wero  engaged  in 
wartime  service.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  the  Honorable  Clin  E. 
TEAG0B,  has  drafted  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  today  with  this  concept  in  mind. 
This  is  an  attempt  to  establish  a  model 
for  a  permanent  program  of  veterans' 
benefits,  a  worthy  and  a  desirable  cause. 

While  my  bill  would  have  provided 
broader  benefits  to  our  servicemen,  I 
support  H.R.  12410.  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it.  We  take  a  step 
forward  today  in  the  field  of  education 
and  other  benefits  for  those  men  who  an- 
swer their  Nation's  call  to  duty.  This 
truly  falls  within  the  category  of  priority 
legislation— those  bills  which  establish 
or  expand  programs  in  the  fields  of 
health,  education,  and  others  designed  to 
meet  human  needs  at  home — a  category 
which  must  not  be  sacrificed  because  of 
our  extensive  commitments  abroad. 
Rather,  this  legislation  is  part  of  that 
commitment  to  freedom  abroad  and  at 
home,  because  it  provides  fair  treatment 
for  those  who  represent  u.s  in  the  fight 
for  freedom. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud 
the  action  taken  by  the  House  thi.s  after- 
noon in  passing  a  cold  war  GI  benefits 
hill.  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I 
supported  such  action  relative  to  this 
much-needed  legi.slation,  for  congres- 
sional initiative  Ls  the  means  by  which 
GI  benefits  can  be  e.xtendcd  to  veterans 
of  current  and  recent  service.  Passage 
of  this  bill  by  the  Hou^e  has  l)een  a  cru- 
cial step  forward  in  making  available  to 
these  men  certain  opportunities  and 
assistance  accorded  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  war. 

It  is  apparent  that  our  involvement 
in  Vietnam  has  served  to  increa.se  the 
recognition  that  has  been  given  Armed 
Forces  personnel  who  have  had  to  post- 
pone their  education  and  career  plans 
because  of  military  service,  and  this 
legislation  is  in  response  to  the  needs 
of  Armed  Forces  personnel  who  are  re- 
turning to  civilian  life. 

Congress  must  act  in  accordance  with 
the  sacrifices  and  contributions  made  by 
our  men  In  the  Armed  Forces  to  national 
and  international  security.  The  fa- 
vorable action  taken  today  on  the  bill, 
which  was  reported  by  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  la^t  Thursday,  is  most 
encouraging,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have 
worked  for  and  supported  legislation  to 
extend  cold  war  GI  benefits. 

ThouKh  this  bill  differs  from  mine  in 
that  it  does  not  allow  for  in.stitutional 
on-farm  training,  apprenticeship  or  on- 
the-job  training,  or  provide  as  great  an 
education  assistance  allowance.  I  still 
take  pleasure  in  having  voted  in  favor  of 
the  bill  before  us.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  House  and  Senate  may  soon 
reach  eigreement  on  a  .single  version  so 
that  enactment  into  law  will  become  a 
reality  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 


Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  action  being  taken  on  this 
bill  to  grant  to  the  veterans  of  our 
anned  services  educational  and  other 
benefits  similar  to  those  which  had  been 
extended  to  veterans  of  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  war. 

I  believe  the  favorable  results  of  the 
previous  law  are  ample  justification  for 
enactment  of  the  one  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  young  men  who  devote  2  or  more 
years  of  their  Uves  to  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  are  most  deserving  of  these 
benefits.  Many  of  them  serve  at  great 
sacrifice — delaying  their  education,  their 
careers,  being  separated  from  their 
families. 

This  measure  will  in  a  small  way  com- 
pensate for  those  sacrifices  and  will,  in 
the  long  run,  be  of  tremendous  benefit 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  An  educated 
citizenry  is  essential  to  the  strength  and 
progress  of  our  country,  and  many  of  the 
veterans  who  otherwise  would  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  receive  higher  educa- 
tion or  specialized  training  will  now  be 
able  to  pursue  those  goals. 

I  am  more  than  happy  to  express  my 
complete  and  wholehearted  support  of 
this  bUl. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  veteran  of  two  wars — the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  World  War  I— I  al- 
ways have  felt  a  warm  closeness  to  the 
cau.se  of  the  veterans. 

Today  I  am  glad  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  support  of  H.R.  12410  and  in 
commendation  of  its  author,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  the  Honorable  Olin  E 
Teague.  the  great  and  dedicated  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 
This  good  measure  will  provide  educa- 
tional and  other  readjustment  benefits 
to  the  men  and  women  of  our  armed 
services  after  the  Korean  war.  Included 
in  its  coverage  are  those  who  now  are 
engaged  in  the  bloody  coriflict  with  com- 
munism in  Vietnam.  I  know  of  no 
measure  that  po.ssibly  could  be  received 
by  the  entire  membership  of  this  House 
with  a  greater  depth  of  approving  senti- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  at  this  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress  legislation  will 
be  enacted  giving  to  all  the  veterans  of 
World  War  I  a  pension  comparable  to 
that  which  Congress  in  its  wisdom  and 
patriotic  generosity  some  years  ago  voted 
to  the  veterans  of  the  war  with  Spain. 

The  cruel  fact  is  that  many  thousands 
of  the  veterans  of  World  War  I  are  un- 
able to  meet  the  high  cost  of  living  on 
pensions,  many  as  low  as  $78  a  month. 
Many  without  any  pensions  at  all  are  in 
miserable  need.  These  are  the  men  and 
women  who  in  their  youth  offered  their 
all  in  the  cause  of  the  counti-y  of  their 
affection.  It  is  revolting  to  any 
sense  of  decency  and  contrarj*  to  any 
conception  of  common  gratitude  that 
they  should  continue  to  go  unaided  and 
unattended  by  the  Republic  they  served. 

I  earnestly  call  upon  the  fine  and 
\1rile  organization  of  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I  to  drive  with  all  its  strength 
for  the  enactment  of  its  bill  at  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  and  to  that  drive 
I  pledge  my  full  support. 


February  7,  1966 
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There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  bill  of 
rights  for  World  War  I  veterans  and 
they  had  a  hard  time  getting  back  on 
their  feet  after  discharge  in  1919  and 
1920.  In  giving  my  enthusiastic  sup- 
port to  legislation  for  the  returning  vet- 
erans of  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
war,  and  in  supporting  this  bill  with  all 
my  heart,  I  am  not  unmindful  that 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done  for  the 
remaining  veterans  of  World  War  I  that 
in  some  measure  could  make  amends 
for  the  neglect  of  the  past.  I  urge  the 
great  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  to 
give  its  immediate  and  intensive  atten- 
tion to  this  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  not  inappro- 
priate at  this  time  to  include  in  my  re- 
marks on  H.R.  12410  my  speech  on  June 
26,  1958,  when  the  House  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  had  under  consideration  the  bill  to 
incorporate  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  nunols.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 

the  last  Sp,anlsh  War  veteran  In  this  body, 
I  feel  that  my  comrades  In  a  conflict  of  six 
decades  .igo  would  wish  me  to  speak.  1  am 
giving  full  and  enthusiastic  support  to  this 
bin.  I  commend  the  great  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  reporting  out  a  measure  calculated 
at  long  last  to  bring  the  veterana  of  World 
War  I  Into  their  own  organization  with  the 
dignity,  prestige,  and  authority  of  a  charter 
granted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Illinois  Is  proud  that  she  Is  the  birth  State 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  which 
set  the  pattern  of  veterans  of  one  war  being 
banded  In  an  organization  to  serve  God, 
country,  and  the  veteran  cause  as  long  as 
any  of  the  veterans  of  that  war  remained 
alive,  and  then  to  go  the  way  of  all  things 
human.  In  supporting  this  bill  I  am  re- 
sponding to  the  spirit  of  Illinois  and  the 
sentiment  of  her  people. 

For  many  years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War  It  was  the  Union  veterans  banded  In  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  that  carried 
In  every  northern  Sta>,e  and  In  every  north- 
ern city  and  village  the  banner  of  veteran 
solidarity  and  of  the  patriotism  that  has  Its 
highest  expression  In  the  veterans  who  have 
fought  together  in  their  youth  for  the  coun- 
try of  their  love. 

Tlien.  while  many  In  the  Gnnd  Army  of 
the  Republic  were  still  alive  and  active,  came 
the  w:ir  with  Spain  and  after  that  conflict 
the  forming  and  the  chartering  of  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans.  As  the  years 
Pas.sed  and  death  thinned  the  ranks  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the  service  of 
takmg  over  fell  to  the  United  Spanish  War 
veterans. 

Tliere  had  been  a  link  between  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  and  the  United  Span- 
«n  H;ir  Veterans  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
many  who  had  fought  In  the  War  of  the 
btates.  both  on  the  northern  and  on  the 
wuthern  side,  fought  again  In  the  war  with 

hm  ;.,7^^^'  '''"''  ^  ''"'^  °lder  In  years 
out  still  young  in  patriotism.  There  were 
members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
uc  Who  also  were  members  of  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans.  Each  veteran  orga- 
Dli'-ation  had  its  own  work  to  do. 

Wien  World  War  I  came  the  Grand  Army 
or  the  Republic,  to  a  large  extent,  had  been 
"Placed  by  the  United  SpanUh  War 
veterans.  The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
even  though  Its  ranks  had  been  decimated 
0.V  the  passage  of  years,  continued  still  to 
function,  but  It  chores  were  passed  on  to 
tte  younger  man  who  had  fought  In  the  war 
Wih  Spain, 


The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  now  la 
gone.  It  will  be  remembered  with  affec- 
tion In  all  the  years  ahead  and  Its  history 
wUl  be  an  Inspiration  to  all  the  generations 
to  come.  Soon  the  UrUted  Spanish  War 
Veterans  will  have  gone  Its  way,  Its  campe 
closed.  Its  books  and  records  turned  over  to 
history  and  Its  last  member  resting  In  the 
grave  of  an  American  soldier,  sailor,  or 
marine. 

1  am  deeply  moved  to  contemplate  that 
the  place  of  the  veterans'  organizations  that 
have  united  those  who  served  the  umon  In 
the  Civil  War  and  those  who  served  In  the 
war  with  Spain  Is  to  be  taken  over  by  a 
veteran  organization  chartered  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  umted  States,  and  member- 
ships in  which  is  confined  exclusively  to 
those  who  served  in  World  War  1  and  were 
honorably  discharged  at  the  completion  of 
their  service. 

There  will  come  a  day,  and  it  Is  not  too 
long  away  considering  that  the  average  age 
today  of  those  eligible  is  over  65,  when  the 
veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  United  States 
will  follow  the  way  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  and  of  the  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans.  Then  will  come.  I  predict, 
the  formation  and  chartering  of  the  veterans 
of  World  War  n  and  at  a  little  later  date 
the  organization  and  chartering  of  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Korean  war. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  follows  the  Amer- 
ican tradition  and  It  conforms  with  the 
rtUe  that  persons  of  common  experience 
and  common  Interest  are  more  efiacient  m 
their  undertakings  when  they  act  In  unison. 

There  were  many  veterans  of  the  war  with 
Spain  who  served  In  World  War  I,  and  their 
Interest  in  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans 
did  not  ditnlnlsh  when  also  they  became 
members  of  veterans  organizations  that 
were  open  to  qualified  veterans  of  later 
wars. 

The  chartering  of  the  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  of  the  United  States  will  not  In  any 
way  dampen  the  interest  or  diminish  the 
loyalty  of  the  veterans  of  its  membership 
to  the  American  Legion  and  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  in  which  great  organizations 
they  also  may  hold  membership.  I  know 
that  has  been  true  in  my  case.  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans since  the  very  earliest  days,  and  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  during  all  the  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  there  has  never  been  a  moment 
when  my  loyalty  to  one  organization  made 
demands  upon  my  loyalty  to  the  other  orga- 
nization. I  was  among  the  founders  of  the 
American  Legion.  Department  of  Illinois,  and 
my  loyalty  to  the  United  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  was 
only  strengthened  by  my  loyalty  to  the  Amer- 
ican Legion.  My  membership  in  the  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  of  the  United  States 
fiu-ther  strengthens  me  In  my  loyalty  to 
these  older  organizations  and  In  that  devo- 
tion to  country  that  every  man  and  woman 
who  has  ever  served  in  time  of  war  finds  is 
part  and  parcel  of  his  being. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  when  this 
bill  comes  up  for  passage  there  will  be  a 
rollcall  m  order  that  all  Members  may  be  put 
on  record.  I  anticipate  that  every  Member 
who  is  on  the  floor  will  vote  for  this  bill. 
When  they  have  done  that,  there  is  one 
further  thing  that  they  can  do  to  m.al:e  this 
a  memorable  day  and  prove  fidelity  to  the 
veteran  cause  and  friendship  to  the  "veterans 
of  World  War  I,  all  of  them  now  well  on  the 
march  to  the  sunset.  On  the  Clerk's  desk  )s 
a  discharge  petition  to  bring  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  a  bill  granting  to  veterans  of 
World  War  I  a  pension  similar  to  the  Spanish 
War  pension.  That  petition  has  been  on 
the  Clerk's  desk  for  many  days,  and  there 
are  not  too  many  signatures.  The  reason  I 
would  say  Is  that  the  Members  of  the  House, 
engrossed  in  many  legislative  duties,  have 
had    good    intentions    but   forgetful    minds. 


I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  remmder 
will  play  some  small  part  In  causing  an  Im- 
mediate nish  to  sign  the  petition. 

The  veterans  of  World  War  I  are  no  longer 
young.  They  now  constitute  the  army  of 
veterans  that  Is  passing  on,  Just  as  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  passed  on  and  as  soon 
the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  will  pass 
on.  Many  of  them  are  in  need,  and  with 
each  year  as  the  disabilities  of  age  multiply 
their  need  will  mtenslfy.  We  should  not 
wish  It  said  of  our  country  that  any  of  Its 
servitors  m  time  of  military  peril  was  left 
unaided  In  his  age  and  In  his  distresses. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  12410,  the 
cold  war  veterans'  benefit  bill.  The 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  is  to  be 
enthusiastically  commended  for  the  out- 
standing Job  they  did  in  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House  this 
afternoon.  With  over  135  bills  intro- 
duced on  the  subject,  the  committee 
molded  the  best  parts  of  each  into  a 
single  bill  that  is  supported  by  virtually 
every  veteran  in  my  congressional 
district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  field  of  education, 
this  bill  provides  for  a  permanent  pro- 
gram of  educational  assistance  for  in- 
dividuals serving  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
discharged  after  January  31,  1955.  Col- 
lege level  and  below  college  level  training 
in  trade,  vocational,  and  technical 
schools  is  provided.  Part-time  training 
is  pei-mitted.  Eligibility  accrues  at  the 
rate  of  1  month  training  for  1  month  of 
service,  not  to  exceed  36  montiis.  A 
minimum  of  180  days'  ser\'ice  is  required 
to  establish  eligibility  unless  the  indi- 
vidual is  discharged  for  a  service-con- 
nected disability.  Persons  serving  on 
active  duty  for  training  do  not  accrue 
eligibility.  The  education  and  training 
allowance  set  by  this  bill  for  full-time 
training  is  $100  per  month  for  a  single 
veteran.  $125  a  month  for  a  veteran  with 
one  dependent,  and  $150  a  month  for  a 
'eteran  with  more  than  one  dependent. 

Proportionate  rates  are  paid  for  three- 
quarters  and  half-time  training.  Edu- 
cation must  be  completed  within  8  years 
from  the  date  of  discharge  or  8  years 
from  the  effective  date  of  this  act. 
Training  is  provided  for  active  duty 
members  of  the  armed  services  who  have 
served  at  least  2  years,  a  portion  of  which 
occurred  after  January  31,  1955.  These 
active-duty  memliers  may  receive  pay- 
ments for  fees  and  tuition.  The  admin- 
istrative provisions  of  the  Veterans'  Re- 
adjustment Assistance  Act  of  1952,  for 
Korean  conflict  veterans,  and  the  war 
orphans'  training  program  are  applicable 
to  this  new  program.  Schools  will  be 
approved  by  the  State  approval  agencies 
of  the  various  States,  and  these  agencies 
will  be  responsible  for  extending  supervi- 
sion to  approved  schools. 

Other  provisions  of  this  act  call  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  home  loan 
guarantee  program  to  be  extended  to  this 
new  group  of  veterans  discharged  after 
Januai-y  31,  1955.  Tlie  guaranteed  loan 
by  a  private  lender  of  $7,500  is  continued. 
Direct  loans  for  housing  in  rural  areas 
and  small  towns,  established  as  direct- 
loan  areas,  will  be  available  to  this  group. 
The  maximum  amount  of  the  direct  loan 
is  increased  from  $15,000  to  $17,500.  The 
Administrator    of    Veterans'    Affairs    is 
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given  authority  to  regulate  the  Interest 
rate,  consistent  with  the  ceiling  estab- 
lished for  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration. A  fund  Is  established  for  the 
Administrator  to  offset  losses,  by  requir- 
ing the  veteran  to  pay  five  one- 
himdredths  of  1  percent  of  his  loan  at 
closing. 

At  the  present  time,  veterans  serving 
after  January  31.  1955,  are  eligible  for 
medical  care  in  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities  only  for  service-connected  dis- 
at^ities.  Under  this  act.  this  group  is 
made  eligible  for  non-service-connected 
medical  care  on  the  same  basis  as  vet- 
erans of  earlier  wars.  Eligibility  for 
non-service-connected  medical  care  is 
based  on  availability  of  a  bed  and  the 
signing  of  an  oath  of  inability  to  pay,  as 
Is  required  of  veterans  of  earlier  wars 
entering  for  treatment  of  non-service- 
connected  disabilities. 

Preference  In  employment  in  Federsil 
service  is  extended  to  this  group  being 
discharged  after  January  31,  1955.  on  the 
same  basis  as  is  currently  applicable  to 
war  veterans.  Persons  serving  on  duty 
for  training  purposes  do  not  accrue  vet- 
erans' preference  rights. 

War  veterans  are  now  covered  by  cer- 
tain presumptions  of  service  connection 
for  a  long  list  of  chronic  and  tropical 
diseases.  Peacetime  veterans  do  not  en- 
joy these  presumptions  of  service  con- 
nection. Under  this  bill,  the  wartime 
presumptions  are  extended  to  the  group 
being  discharged  after  January  31,  1955. 
A  flag  is  provided  to  drape  the  casket  of 
war  veterans.  This  provision  is  extended 
to  peacetime  veterans. 

War  veterans  are  provided  Job  counsel- 
ing and  Job  pl{u:ement  assistance  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  bill  provides 
that  peacetime  veterans  should  be  placed 
on  the  same  basis. 

The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief 
Act  is  amended  to  increase  protection  for 
individuals  who  are  renting  homes  when 
they  are  called  to  service.  The  amount 
of  rental  covered  is  increased  from  $80 
monthly  to  $150  monthly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  is  de- 
signed to  recognize  the  dedicated  serv- 
ice of  our  military  personnel  during  the 
so-called  cold  war.  The  people  of  this 
country  have  spoken  out  in  support  of 
this  bill.  They  have  asked  that  we  help 
the  men  who  risked  their  lives  to  pro- 
tect our  freedom. 

Some  people  who  do  not  fully  under- 
stand the  provisions  of  this  bill  might 
label  it  aa  fringe  benefits  for  our  veterans. 
Nothing.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  The  provisions  of  this 
act  are  rightful  benefits  which  should 
acccMnpany  the  service  of  men  and 
women  to  our  country. 

The  legislation  has  my  full  support  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  In  giving 
the  bill  our  unanlmoios  support. 

Mr.  McDOWKLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  vig- 
orously support  H.R.  12410,  the  bUl  to 
provide  education  and  other  benefits  for 
veterans  of  service  after  January  31. 1955. 
This  bill  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  a  good 
bill,  and  a  major  step  forward  in  provid- 
ing cold  war  veterans  realistic  compen- 


sation for  service  in  Vietnam  and  else- 
where. 

The  bill  is  more  far  reaching  than  the 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year,  and 
it  contains  most  of  the  provisions  of  my 
own  GI  cold  war  bill.  H.R.  12215,  which 
I  introduced  on  January  20.  1966,  and 
which  extended  the  provisions  of  the 
Korean  conflict  GI  bill. 

The  new  GI  biU  provides  a  permanent 
program  of  educational  assistance  for 
individuals  serving  after  January  31. 
1955,  on  the  basis  of  a  month  of  training 
for  each  month  of  service  up  to  3  years. 
It  also  provides  the  same  educational 
benefits  as  those  provided  by  the  Korean 
conflict  GI  bill. 

The  loan-guarantee  provisions  are  the 
same  as  for  veterans  of  the  Korean 
service.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
guarantees  as  much  as  $7,500.  and  direct 
loans  also  are  authorized  where  private 
financing  Ls  not  available,  up  to  $17,500. 
H.R.  12410  also  contains  all  of  the  im- 
portant provisions  for  medical  care  and 
job  training  for  veterans  as  were  pro- 
vided in  the  Korean  confiict  GI  bill. 

As  a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  I  am  glad  that  so  many  of 
the  provisions  of  my  bill  have  been  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  12410.  I  am  satisfied 
that  this  bill  is  complete  in  all  essential 
details  and  will  adequately  provide  for 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  as  well 
as  areas  of  potential  conflict. 

I  am  confident  that  the  President  will 
sign  this  legislation   promptly. 

During  the  congressional  recess  it  was 
my  privilege,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  to  travel  to 
Vietnam,  and  to  observe  firsthand  the 
hazards  faced  by  American  fighting  men. 
and  to  see  their  dedication  to  duty  in 
the  swamps  and  jungles  under  the  most 
difficult  conditions. 

It  was  also  my  privilege  to  visit  our 
troops  in  Korea  which  are  holding  the 
cease-fire  line  in  that  sensitive  and  im- 
portant area  which  was  won  at  such 
great  cost. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  who  has 
visited  these  areas  has  been  impressed 
with  the  quality  of  character  and  dedi- 
cation of  American  fighting  men  who 
are  serving  on  the  frontiers  of  freedom. 
Today  our  servicemen  are  serving  under 
combat  or  near-combat  conditions  in 
many  areas  of  the  world.  During  the 
period  of  time  which  is  covered  by  this 
bill,  our  Nation  has  gone  through  a  series 
of  crises  associated  with  Cuba,  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  Talwan-Matsu,  Leba- 
non, Berlin.  Laos,  and  now  Vietnam.  As 
the  committee  report  says,  "The  perpet- 
ual cold  war  condition,  with  its  crises, 
compulsory  military  service,  and  ex- 
panded overseas  commitments,  makes 
this  bill  necessary  if  our  servicemen, 
during  this  tense  period  of  history,  are 
to  receive  equitable  treatment." 

In  Vietnam,  in  Korea,  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  in  Berlin,  and  in  other 
posts  which  are  now,  or  n.r^y  at  any 
moment  become  hot  spots  in  this  cold 
war  period,  American  lighting  men  must 
be  ready  at  any  moment  to  make  great 
sacrifices  to  preserve  our  precious  herit- 
age of  freedom.  The  cost  of  stopping 
aggression  is  a  high  one. 


It  is,  therefore,  entirely  proper  and 
fitting  that  we  at  home  express  our  grati- 
tude to  and  support  of  our  fighting  men 
of  the  Armed  Forces  now,  as  we  have  in 
the  past,  to  veterans  of  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  confiict,  and  of  World 
War  I.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  better 
way  to  do  this  than  to  establish  the 
permanent  program  provided  in  H.R. 
12410.  which  will  assist  these  men  in  ob- 
taining educational  benefits  and  other 
assistance  upon  their  return  to  civilian 
Ufe. 

Those  who  serve  In  the  Armed  Forces 
in  this  cold  war  period  shoulder  a  dis- 
proportionate burden  of  citizenship. 
While  they  are  exposed  to  great  hazards 
in  the  service  of  their  coimtry,  other 
young  men  of  their  age  at  home  are  pre- 
paring for  occupational  or  professional 
careers. 

Here  at  home  we  must  make  certain 
sacrifices  to  insure  that  our  Armed 
Forces  personnel  can,  when  they  return, 
pick  up  their  lives  and  progress  at  a 
normal  rate  in  our  rapidly  changing 
society  and  economy.  We  must  assist 
our  veterans  to  adjust  to  our  economy  at 
home  when  they  return,  as  we  pray  they 
will. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vet- 
erans of  past  wars  have  not  forgotten 
the  benefits  they  received  from  the 
World  War  n  and  Korean  GI  bills. 

Early  in  January,  I  Introduced  H.R. 
11981  to  provide  benefits  for  the  cold 
war  and  Vietnam  veterans.  Today  the 
House  demonstrated  its  support  by  pass- 
ing a  revised  bill  to  381  to  0. 

This  bill  received  the  support  of  all 
the  major  veterans  organizations,  and  I 
am  Inserting  the  letters  I  received  from 
the  national  commanders: 

Washington,  D.C. 

February  4, 1966. 
Hon.  Ray  RoBiaiTS. 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  understand  that  H.R.  12410  reported  by 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  will 
be  taken  up  In  the  House  on  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 7.  While  this  bill  does  not  completely 
satisfy  the  American  Legion's  proposals  as 
set  forth  In  H.R.  12186  it  does,  among  other 
things,  provide  immediate  benefits  to  the 
servicemen  now  returning  to  civilian  life. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  committee  for  Its 
efforts   and    hope   that   the   House   will  act 
promptly  so  that  a  readjustment  program  for 
our  veterans  can  be  enacted  without  delay. 
L.  EXdon  James, 
National  Commander, 

American  Legion. 
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Disabled  American  Veterans, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  3.  1966. 
Hon.  Ray   Roberts, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Old  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Roberts:  The  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  reported  H.R 
12410  which  will  be  considered  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  by  the  House,  Monday. 
February  7,  1966. 

This  cold  war  Ql  bill  provides  for  educa- 
tion and  training  beneats;  GI  loans;  pre- 
sumptive service  connection  for  tropical  and 
chronic  diseases;  medical  care;  Job  counsel- 
ing and  placement,  and  other  miscellaneous 
benefits. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  urge  your 
■upport  of  this  bill. 
Sincerely. 

Cbarlks  L.  Huber, 
Natioruil   Director   of  Legislation. 


Washington,  D.C, 

February  5, 1966. 
Hon.  Ray  Roberts, 

House  of  Representatives,  Longworth  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C: 
Amvets  strongly  urge  the  early  passage  of 
H.R.  12410  which  embraces  substantive  vet- 
erans benefits  programs.  We  feel  that  the 
intent  of  this  bill  will  Justify  the  mandates 
of  our  organization  and  we  urge  the  con- 
tinued support  of  you  and  your  colleagues  to 
accomplish  this  end. 

Ralph  E.  Hall, 
Amvets  National  Commander. 


Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States. 

February  4,  1966. 
Member. 

Hoiise  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

My  Dear  Congressman:  This  is  in  refer- 
ence to  H.R.  12410,  the  cold  war  GI  bill, 
which  is  scheduled  for  your  consideration 
and  vote  on  Monday,  February  7. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  favors  the  extension  of  war- 
time veterans  rights  and  benefits  to  all  who 
have  served  honorably  In  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  tJnlted  States  since  January  31,  1955, 
the  official  end  of  the  Korean  conflict. 

H.R.  12410  Is  more  than  a  GI  bill.  Besides 
educational  training  and  home  loan  assist- 
ance, the  bill  proposes  entitlement  to  VA 
hospital  care,  job  counseling  assistance,  vet- 
erans preference  in  Federal  employment,  war- 
time presumptions  for  service-connected  dis- 
ability for  chronic  and  tropical  diseases  and 
other  provisions. 

Accordingly,  H.R.  12410  represents  a  giant 
step  In  the  direction  of  carrying  out  our  na- 
tional resolution  to  elevate  cold  war  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces  to  wartime  status  so 
far  as   veterans  programs   are   concerned. 

Your  support  and   vote   in   favor  of  H.R. 
12410,  therefore,  will  be  deeply  appreciated 
by  the  1.300,000  members  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely. 

Andy     Borg. 
Commander  in  Chief. 

It  is  a  source  of  personal  pride  to  me 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  that  a  companion  bill. 
H.R.  12410,  received  the  imanimous  vote 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cold 
war  GI  bill  will  provide  an  adjustment 
program  necessary  to  meet  the  changing 
needs  of  our  times.  Like  its  predeces- 
sors, it  reflect^  our  deep-seated  gratitude 
to  the  men  and  women  who  have  faith- 
fully served  in  our  Armed  Forces  during 
what  is  termed  the  cold  war.  The  label 
"cold  war "  is  in  a  sense  a  misnomer 
since  every  individual  entering  the 
service,  regardless  of  the  year  or  partic- 
ular world  situation  can  incur  risks  of  a 
special  nature.  Furthermore,  he  may 
be  required  to  interrupt  his  education  or 
career,  often  for  an  extended  period. 
During  this  time  he  receives  relatively 
low  pay,  certainly  not  enough  to  enable 
him  to  save  for  the  future  education  or 
training  essential  to  a  successful  career. 
As  a  result,  some  readjustment  benefit 
plan  is  necessary  to  help  the  veteran  ob- 
tain the  education  or  skills  vital  in  this 
age  of  technology.  This  bill  is  designed 
to  accomplish  just  this  objective. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this 
legislation  Ls  of  economic  value  not  only 
to  the  veteran,  but  also  to  his  commu- 


nity and  Nation.  Our  society  is  bound 
to  be  enriched  by  the  strengthening  of 
the  capabilities  of  those  who  will  be 
called  upon  to  lead  our  Nation  in  the 
important  years  ahead.  They  will  be 
treated  in  a  manner  comparable  to  that 
accorded  their  fathers,  brothers,  and 
uncles,  who  were  the  beneficiaries  of 
previous  GI  bills. 

In  terms  of  return  on  investment, 
there  is  none  better.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  past  GI  programs  have 
more  than  repaid  their  cost  in  tax  rev- 
enue received  as  a  result  of  the  increased 
income  of  the  veterans.  I  am  confident 
the  result  of  this  bill  will  be  likewise. 

While  much  has  been  said  about  the 
educational  benefits  provided  by  this 
legislation,  its  other  provisions  are  also 
significant.  The  home-loan  benefits, 
non-service-connected  disability  rights 
and  veterans  preference  provisions  are 
particularly  noteworthy.  These  consid- 
erations have  been  reflected  in  prior  pro- 
grams which  over  the  years,  have  proven 
effective  and  justifiable. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  overwhelm- 
ing bipartisan  support  which  is  accorded 
to  this  measure  deserves  more  than  pass- 
ing mention.  It  is  not  often  that  legis- 
lation of  this  import  can  pass  without 
a  single  dissenting  vote.  Such  backing 
is  a  tribute  to  our  veterans  and  reflects 
the  attitude  of  a  grateful  people. 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  during  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress,  I  had  been  prodding  some  of 
my  friends  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  report  out  H.R.  12410,  the  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of  1966, 
so  I  was  extremely  pleased  to  see  it  on 
the  calendar  early  in  this  session. 

Many  of  my  constituents  have  written 
expressing  their  concern  about  this 
measure,  particularly  with  respect  to  our 
boys  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

This  is  an  excellent  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  it  designs  a  permanent  program  for 
our  veterans.  As  the  committee  pointed 
out.  the  structure  of  veterans'  laws  which 
have  developed  over  the  past  200  years 
has  been  based  on  the  concept  of  war- 
time and  peacetime  service.  In  the  past, 
war  veterans  have  been  given  substan- 
tially more  benefits  than  peacetime  vet- 
erans and  this  system  worked  very  well 
through  World  War  II.  However,  after 
World  War  11,  when  we  entered  the  so- 
called  cold  war,  problems  began  to  arise. 
It  has  been  during  this  period  that  we 
have  continued  compulsory  military 
service  for  an  extended  period  of  time  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history.  Prior  to 
World  War  II,  we  had  few  servicemen 
stationed  outside  the  United  States.  To- 
day, however,  our  servicemen  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  world,  and  in  many 
instances  are  serving  under  combat  or 
near  combat  conditions.  During  the  pe- 
riod of  time  which  is  covered  by  this  bill, 
our  Nation  has  gone  through  a  series  of 
crises  Eissociated  with  Cuba,  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  Taiwan-Matsu.  Lebanon. 
Berlin.  Laos,  and  Vietnam.  The  per- 
petual cold  war  condition,  with  its  crises, 
compulsory  military  service,  and  ex- 
panded overseas  commitments,  makes 
this  bill  necessary  if  our  servicemen,  dur- 


ing this  period  of  our  historj',  are  to  re- 
ceive equitable  ti-eatment. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to:  first,  enhance  and  make 
more  attractive  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States;  second,  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  a  higher  education  to 
qualified  and  deserving  young  persons 
who  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  af- 
ford such  an  education:  third,  provide 
vocational  readjustment  and  restore  lost 
educational  opportunities  to  those  serv- 
icemen and  women  whose  careers  have 
been  interrupted  or  Impeded  by  reason 
of  active  duty  after  January  31,  1955; 
and  fourth,  aid  such  persons  in  attain- 
ing the  vocational  and  educational  status 
which  they  might  normally  have  aspired 
to  and  obtained  had  they  not  served  their 
country. 

The  committee  emphasizes  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1952.  it  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  this  legislp-tion  to  establish  a 
program  which  completely  subsidizes  the 
cost  of  a  veteran's  education  program,  as 
well  as  his  living  costs.  This  legislation 
is  designed  as  an  aid  program  and  it  is 
expected  that  in  many  cases  the  veteran 
will  be  required  to  make  a  contribution 
to  the  cost  of  his  own  education  program. 
It  is  believed  that  the  veteran  will  main- 
tain a  greater  interest  in  the  use  made 
of  the  funds  provided  by  this  bill,  if  he 
is  required  to  make  a  contribution  from 
his  own  resources. 

Moreover,  the  purpose  of  the  commit- 
tee is  not  to  equalize  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  veteran  population,  but 
rather  to  provide  assistance  to  help  a 
veteran  follow  the  educational  plan  that 
he  might  have  adopted  had  he  never  en- 
tered the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  legislation 
further  insures  that  the  Nation  shall  be 
able  to  utilize  the  highest  skills  and  abili- 
ties of  the  veterans  who  benefit  from  It. 
This  is  especially  important  since  at  this 
time  the  number  of  young  men  available 
to  fill  the  essential  technical  and  profes- 
sional posts  is  the  lowest  in  ratio  to  our 
total  population  which  we  have  had  or 
probably  ever  will  have  for  a  decade  to 
come.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  doubly  essen- 
tial that  we  make  fullest  use  of  the  skills 
of  the  young  men  who  are  available. 

I  reiterate,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has 
my  unconditional  support. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All  time 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Teacue]. 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  12410.  £us  amended. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  381,  nays  0,  not  voting  50, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  11] 

YEAS— 381 


Abbltt 

Andrews, 

Bandstra 

Al>emethy 

Oi'OTge  W. 

Raring 

Adf.lr 

Andrews, 

Barrett 

.\dums 

Glenn 

Bat«s 

Addabbo 

Annunzlo 

Battln 

A]  ben 

Ash  brook 

Beckworth 

Anderson,  m 

Aihley 

Belcher 

Anderson, 

Ashmore 

Ben 

Tenn. 

A>Tes 

Bennett 
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Betta 

Blncbam 

Boggs 

BtA&nd 

BoUlng 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfleli] 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

BroThill,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Btvke 

Burlcaon 

Burton,  CaUf . 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Bym«*,  WU. 

Cab«U 

Callan 

Callaway 

Cameron 

Chrey 

Carter 

Oaaey 

Cederberg 

CeUer 

Chamberlain 

Cbtit 

dJkncT 

Clark 

Olauaen, 
DonH. 

Oawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

OteTenger 

Oohelan 

Corner 

Colmer 

Conable 

Oonte 

Oonyers 

Cooler 

Corbett 

Corman 

Ctmmer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

CurtU 

Dague 

Daniels 

DKvts,Oa. 

DByls.Wta. 

Dawson 

de  laOarza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derwlnekl 

Dickinson 

I>g»» 

Olngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Downlnc 

Dulakl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwywt 

Dyal 

Edmondaon 

Bdwanis.  Ala. 

Edwards.  CaUf. 

■dward;i.La. 

Krlenborn 

Braaa,  Colo. 

KWstt 

KvlncTann. 

FaUon 

Ftebcteln 

Pamiun 

raaeall 

FlndJey 

Fine  / 

Plaher 

Flood 

Focarty 

Foley 

Ford.  0«i«ld  R. 

Ford. 

William  O. 
FoTintaln 


Frellntfiiiyaen 
Frladel 
Fulton,  Pa. 


Pulton,  Tenn. 

Oallagher 

Oarmatz 

G^thlngs 

Oettyi 

Olalmo 

Olbbons 

OUbert 

OlUlgan 

Ck>nz&lez 

Ooodell 

Orabowskl 

Gray 

Ore«n,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Orelgg 

Grlder 

GrUBtha 

Oroas 

Qrover 

Oubeer 

Oumey 

Hagan,  Ga. 

BMgen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

HaUeck 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Haneen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harsh  a 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawklna 

Hays 

H*bert 

Hechler 

Helstoekl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okia. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jooes,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karrten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  N  T. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Komegay 

ICrebs 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

UcDoweU 

McEwen 

MeFali 

McOrath 

McMillan 

McVicker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mainiard 


Marsh 

B<arUn.  Ala. 

Mathlos 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Minshall 

Mize 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morrts 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Mxjlter 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Nstcher 

Nedzl 

N'elsen 

Nix 

OBrten 

O'Hara.  lU. 

OHara.  Mich. 

OKonskl 

Ol.'en,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Pat  man 

Patten 

Perkins 

Phi;bln 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Pr;ce 

Puclnskl 

PuTcell 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Race 

Randall 

R'>dlln 

Ree8 

Reli,  III. 

Reld,  NT. 

Reirel 

Relnecke 

Re.snlck 

R«>li»s 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodmo 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roudebu&h 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Pchmldhauser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Spcreat 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Sl^ 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 


Stanton 

Tupper 

White.  Tex. 

Steed 

Tuten 

Whitener 

Stephens 

Ddall 

Whltten 

Stratton 

Ullman 

Widnall 

Stubblefleld 

Utt 

Williams 

Sullivan 

Van  Deerlln 

Wilson,  Bob 

Talcott 

Vlgorlto 

Wilson. 

Taylor 

Waggonner 

Charles  H. 

Teague,  Calif 

Walker,  Ml-ss. 

Wolff 

Teagiie,  Tex. 

Walker,  N  Mex 

.  Wright 

Tenzer 

Watklns 

Wv.ntt 

Thompson,  N.J.Wat«on 

Wydler 

Thompson,  Tex.  Watts 

Yates 

Todd 

Weltner 

Young 

Trimble 

WhaUey 

Youtiger 

Ttinney 

White.  Idaho 
NAYS— 0 

Zablockl 

NOT  VOTING— 60 

Andrews, 

Orlffln 

Passman 

N.  Dak. 

Ha-^OT..  Idjiho 

Polly 

ArendB 

Keot^h 

Pepper 

Asplnall 

K.n«,  Calif. 

Pickle 

Baldwin 

Kiuczyiiskl 

Powell 

Berry 

Love 

Roi^ers.  Tex. 

Blatnlk 

McCIory 

Rostenkowa* 

Cahill 

M'lcGregor 

Schislar 

Craley 

Maxtln,  Mass. 

Scott 

Daddarlo 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Sweeney 

Devlne 

Mat^unaga 

Thomas 

Dowdy 

Michel 

Thomson,  W 

KllBworth 

Mink 

ToU 

Faxnsley 

Moorheiid 

Tuck 

Pelghan 

Murray 

Vanlk 

Plynt 

O  NeiU,  Mass. 

Vivian 

Puqua 

Oitmger 

wiijis 

So  I  two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof),  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr,  Keogh  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr,  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mrs,  Mink  with  Mr,  Michel. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Maa- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr,  Love  with  Mr.  Eliswurth, 

Mr  Schlsler  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr,  Pickle  with  Mr.  Berry, 

Mr,  Scott  with  Mr.  MacGregur. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr,  Powell  with  Mr.  Ottmger. 

Mr.  Vivian  with  Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Baldwin. 

Mr.  Murray  with  Mr,  Cooley. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl   with  Mr.   Blatnlk. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr,  Thomas, 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Parnsley. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with   Mr.  Matsunaga 

Mr.  WlUlB  with  Mr.  Tuck. 

Mr.  Moorhead  wlUi  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Fuqua. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
38  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


READJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  TO 
VETERANS 

Mr.  TEAGtJE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (S.  9)  to  pro- 
vide readjustment  assistance  to  veterans 
who  serve  In  the  Armed  Forces  during 
the  induction  period. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  9 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  shall  be  known  as  the  "Cold  War  Veter- 
ans' Readjustment  Assistance  Act." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  after  chapter  39 
the  following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER     40 EDUCATION     OF     VTTEBANS     WHO 

SKBVX  BETWEEN  JANTTAXT  31,  18SS  AND  JXTLT 
1,    1967 

"Subchapter  I — Definitions 
"Sec. 
"1908.  Definitions. 

"Subchapter  II — Eligibility 
"1910.  Entitlement  to  education  or  training 

generally. 
"1911,  Duration    of    veterans'    education   or 

training. 
"1912.  Commencement;  time  limitations. 
"1913,  Expiration     of     all     education     and 

training. 

"Subchapter  III — Enrollment 

"1920.  Selection  of  program. 

"1921.  Applications;  approval. 

"1922.  Change  of  program.- 

"1923.  Disapproval  of  enrollment  In  certain 
courses. 

"1924.  Discontinuance  for  unsatisfactory 
progress. 

"1925,  Period  of  operation  for  approval, 

"1926.  Institutions  listed  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

"Subchapter  IV — Paym.ent3  to  veterans 
"1931.  Education  and  training  allowance, 
"1932.  Computation  of  education  and  train- 
ing allowances. 
"1933.  Measurement  of  courses. 
"1934.  Overcharges   by   educational  Institu- 
tions. 

"Subchapter  V — State  approving  agencies 
"1941.  Designation. 
"1942.  Approval  of  courses. 
"1943.  Cooperation. 
"1944.  Use  of  Office  of  Education  and  other 

Federal  agencies. 
"1945.  Reimbursement  of  expenses. 

"Subchapter  VI — Approval  of  courses  of  edu- 
cation and  training 

"1951.  Apprentice  or  other  training  on  the 
Job. 

"1952.  Institutional  on-farm  training. 

"1953.  Approval  of  accredited  courses. 

"1954.  Approval  of  nonaccredlted  courses. 

"1955.  Notice  of  approval  of  courses. 

"1956.  Disapproval  of  cotu^es  and  discontin- 
uance of  allowances. 

"Subchapter    VII — Miscellaneoiis    provisions 

"Sec. 

"1961.  Authority  and  duties  of  Adminis- 
trator. 

"1962.  Educational  and  vocational  counsel- 
ing. 

"1963.  Control  by  agencies  of  United  States. 

"1964.  Conflicting  interests. 

"1965.  Reports  by  Institutions. 

"1966.  Overpaynaents  to  veterans. 

"1967.  Examination  of  records. 

"1968.  False  or  misleading  statements. 

"1969.  Information  fiirnished  by  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

"1970.  Effective  date  and  retroactive  allow- 
ances. 
"Subchapter  I — Definitions 

"§  1908.  Definitions 

"(a)   For  the  ptrrpose  of  this  chapter — 
"(1)   The    term    'eligible    veteran"   means 

any  veteran  who  Is  not  on  active  duty  and 

who — 

"(A)   served  on  active  duty  at  any  time 

between  January  31,  1956,  and  July  1.  1967; 
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"(B)  was  discharged  or  released  there- 
from \mder  conditions  other  than  dis- 
honorable; and 

"(C)  served  on  active  duty  for  a  period 
of  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
(exclusive  of  any  period  he  was  assigned  by 
the  Armed  Forces  to  a  civilian  Institution 
for  a  course  of  education  or  training  which 
was  substantially  the  same  as  established 
courses  offered  to  civilians,  or  as  cadet  or 
midshipman  at  one  of  the  service  acade- 
mies), or  was  discharged  or  released  from  a 
period  of  active  duty,  any  part  of  which  oc- 
curred between  January  31,  1965,  and  July 
1,  1967.  for  an  actual  service-connected  dis- 
ability. 

"(2)  The  term  'program  of  education  or 
training'  means  any  single  unit  cotu'se  or 
subject,  any  curriculum,  or  any  combina- 
tion of  unit  courses  or  subjects,  which  Is 
generally  accepted  as^  necessary  to  fulfill  re- 
quirements for  the  attainment  of  a  pre- 
determined and  identified  educational,  pro- 
fessional, or  vocational   objective. 

"(3)  The  term  'course*  means  an  orga- 
nized unit  of  subject  matter  in  which  In- 
struction is  offered  within  a  given  period  of 
time  or  which  covers  a  specific  amount  of 
related  subject  matter  for  which  credit 
toward  graduation  or  certification  Is  usually 
given, 

"(ii   Tlie  term  'dependent'  means — 

••(Ai   a   child  of  an  eligible  veteran; 

"iBi  a  parent  of  an  eligible  veteran.  If 
the  parent  is  In  fact  dependent  upon  the 
veteran;   and 

"(C)  the  wife  of  an  eligible  veteran,  or, 
m  the  c.ise  of  an  eligible  veteran  who  is  a 
woman,  her  husband  if  he  is  in  fact  depend- 
ent upon  her. 

"(5)  The  term  'educational  institution" 
means  any  public  or  private  elementary 
school,  secondary  school,  vocational  school, 
correspondence  school,  business  school,  jun- 
ior college,  teachers  college,  college,  normal 
school,  professional  school,  university,  scien- 
tific or  technical  institution,  or  other  institu- 
tion furnishing  education  for  adults. 

"i6)  The  term  'training  establishment' 
means  any  business  or  other  establishment 
providing  apprentice  or  other  training  on  the 
job,  including  those  under  the  supervision 
of  a  college  or  university  or  any  State  de- 
partment of  education,  or  any  State  appren- 
ticeship agency,  or  any  State  board  of  voca- 
tional education,  or  any  joint  apprentice 
committee,  or  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
established  In  accordance  with  chapter  4C 
of  title  29,  or  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment authorized  to  supervise  such  train- 
ing. 

"1 7)  The  term  'State'  includes  the  Canal 
Zone. 

"i  8 1  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
United  states  Commissioner  of  Education. 

"lb)  Benefits  shall  not  be  afforded  under 
this  chapter  to  any  individual  on  account 
of  service  as  a  commissioned  officer  of  the 
Co.ist  and  Geodetic  Siu-vey,  or  of  the  Regu- 
lar or  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

"lO  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
hereby  declares  that  the  veterans'  education 
and  training  program  created  by  this  chapter 
iB  lor  the  purpose  of  providing  vocational 
readjustment  and  restoring  lost  educational 
opportunities  to  those  service  men  and  wo- 
men who.^  educational  or  vocational  ambi- 
tions have  been  interrupted  or  Impeded  by 
reason  of  active  duty  between  January  31, 
1955,  and  July  1,  1967,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  such  persons  in  attaining  the  edu- 
cational and  training  status  which  they 
might  normally  have  aspired  to  and  obtained 
™d  they  not  served  their  country. 

"Subchapter  II— Eligibility 

"1 1910.  Entitlement  to  education  or  training 

generally 

"^^h  eligible  veteran  shall,  subject  to 
the  provUions  of  this  chapter,  be  entitled  to 


the   education   or   training   provided    under 
this  chapter. 

"§  1911.  Duration  of  veteran's  education  or 
training 

"(a)  Each  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled 
to  education  or  training  under  this  chapter 
for  a  period  equal  to  one  and  a  half  times 
the  duration  of  his  service  on  active  duty 
between  January  31,  1955,  and  July  1,  1967, 
and,  with  respect  to  an  eligible  veteran  on 
active  duty  on  June  30,  1967,  service  on  ac- 
tive duty  after  such  date  until  his  first  dis- 
charge or  release  from  such  active  duty  after 
such  date  (or  to  the  equivalent  thereof  In 
part-time   training),   except   that — 

"(1)  in  computing  the  duration  of  such 
service,  there  shall  be  excluded  a  period  equal 
to  any  period  he  was  assigned  by  the  Armed 
Forces  to  a  civilian  institution  for  a  course 
of  education  or  training  which  was  substan- 
tially the  same  as  established  courses  offered 
to  civilians  or  served  as  a  cadet  or  midship- 
man at  one  of  the  service  academies; 

"'(2)  the  period  of  education  or  training 
to  which  an  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled 
under  this  chapter  shall  not,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b),  exceed  thlrty-slx 
months  reduced  by  a  period  equivalent  to 
any  period  of  educational  assistance  afforded 
him  under  chapters  33  and  35  of  this  title; 
and 

""(3)  the  period  of  education  or  training  to 
which  an  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled 
under  this  chapter  together  with  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  received  under  chap- 
ter 31  of  this  title,  and  education  or  training 
received  under  part  Vm  of  Veterans  Regula- 
tion Numbered  1(a),  and  section  12 1 a)  of  the 
Act  enacting  this  title  shall  not,  except  as 
provided  In  subsection  (b),  exceed  thirty-six 
months  in  the  aggregate. 

"(b)  'Whenever  the  period  of  entitlement 
to  education  or  training  under  this  chapter 
of  an  eligible  veteran  who  Is  enrolled  In  an 
educational  Institution  regularly  operated  on 
the  quarter  or  semester  system  ends  during 
a  quarter  or  semester  and  after  a  major  part 
of  such  semecter  or  quarter  has  expired,  such 
period  shall  be  extended  to  the  termination 
of  such  unexpired  quarter  or  semester.  In 
all  other  courses  offered  by  educational  Insti- 
tutions, whenever  the  period  of  eligibility 
ends  after  a  major  jxjrtion  of  the  course  Is 
completed  such  period  may  be  extended  to 
the  end  of  the  couise  or  for  nine  weeks, 
whichever  Ls   the   lesser  period. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  veteran 
who  is  pursuing  any  program  of  education 
or  training  exclusively  by  correspondence, 
one-fourth  of  the  elapsed  time  In  following 
such  program  of  education  or  training  shall 
be  charged  against  the  veteran's  pwriod  of 
entitlement. 

"5  1912.  Commencement;  time  limitations 

"(a)  No  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled 
to  Initiate  a  program  of  education  or  training 
under  this  chapter  after  three  years  after  his 
discharge  or  release  from  active  duty  or  after 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  chapter,  whichever  Is  later.  Notwith- 
standing the  preceding  sentence,  any  other- 
wise eligible  veteran  whom  the  Administrator 
determines  to  have  been  prevented  from  Ini- 
tiating a  program  of  education  or  training 
under  this  chapter  within  the  period  pre- 
scribed by  the  preceding  sentence  because  he 
had  not  met  the  nature  of  discharge  requlre- 
ment.s  of  section  1908(a)  (1)  (B)  of  this  title 
before  a  change,  correction,  or  modification 
of  a  discharge  or  dismissal  made  pursuant  to 
section  1553  of  title  10,  the  correction  of  the 
military  records  of  the  proper  service  depart- 
ment under  section  1552  of  title  10,  or  other 
corrective  action  by  competent  authority, 
shall  be  permitted  to  Initiate  a  program  of 
education  or  training  under  this  chapter 
within  three  years  after  the  date  of  his  dis- 
charge or  dismissal  was  so  changed,  cor- 
rected,  or  modified,  or  within   three   years 


after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  chapter, 
whichever  is  Inter, 

"lb)  The  progri'.m  of  education  and  train- 
ing of  an  eligible  veteran  under  this  chapter 
shall,  on  and  after  the  delimiting  dat*  for 
the  veteran  to  Initiate  his  program,  be  pur- 
sued continuously  until  completion,  except 
that  an  eligible  veteran  may  suspend  the  pvu-- 
suit  of  his  provrram  for  perlcxlB  of  not  more 
than  twelve  consecutive  months,  and  may 
suspend  the  pursuit  of  such  program  for 
inneer  periods  if  the  Administrator  finds  that 
the  suspension  for  ench  such  period  was  due 
t-o  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the  eli- 
gible veter.m. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  computing  the 
three-year  period  under  this  section  and  the 
eight-year  period  under  section  1913.  the 
date  of  an  eligible  veteran's  discharge  or  re- 
lease shall  be  the  date  of  his  discharge  or 
release  from  his  last  period  of  active  duty 
which  began  before  July  1,  1967,  but  no 
period  of  active  duty  performed  after  July  1, 
1967,  shall  be  Included  in  computing  such 
periods  unless  It  follows  a  break  In  active 
duty  status  of  more  than  ninety  days, 
"§  1913.  Expiration  of  all  education  and 
training 

"No  education  or  training  shall  be  afford- 
ed an  eligible  veteran  under  this  chapter  be- 
yond eight  years  after  his  discharge  or  re- 
lease from  active  duty  or  eight  years  after 
the  enactment  of  this  chapter,  whichever  is 
later,  except  that  any  veteran  who  Is  eligible 
to  Initiate  a  prorram  of  education  or  training 
by  reason  of  the  second  sentence  of  section 
1912(a)  of  this  title  shall  be  permitted  to 
pursue,  subject  to  the  other  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  such  program  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  five  years  after  the  date  of 
Initiation  thereof;  but  in  no  event  shall  edu- 
cation or  training  be  afforded  under  this 
chapter  after  June  30,  1977,  unless  the  vet- 
eran's date  for  Initiating  his  program  oc- 
curs after  June  30.  1972. 

"Subchapter  III — En-ollmcrit 
"§  1920.  Selection  of  program 

"Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
each  eligible  veteran  may  select  a  program 
of  education  or  training  to  assist  him  in  at- 
taining an  educational,  professional,  or  vo- 
cational objective  at  any  educational  Insti- 
tution or  training  establishment  selected  by 
him,  whether  or  not  located  In  the  State  In 
which  he  resides,  which  will  accept  and  re- 
tain him  as  a  student  or  trainee  in  any  field 
or  branch  of  knowledge  which  such  institu- 
tion or  establishment  finds  him  qualified  to 
undertake  or  pursue.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  section,  an  eli- 
gible veteran  may  not  pursue  a  program  of 
education  or  training  at  an  educational  in- 
stitution or  training  establishment  which 
Is  not  located  in  a  State,  unless  such  pro- 
gram is  piu-sued  at  an  approved  educational 
Institution  of  higher  learning.  Tlie  Admin- 
istrator In  his  discretion  may  deny  or  dis- 
continue the  enrollment  under  this  chapter 
of  any  veteran  In  a  foreign  educational  insti- 
tution If  he  finds  that  such  enrollment  Is 
not  for  the  best  interest  of  the  veteran  or 
the  Government. 

"§  1921.  Applications;  approval 

"Any  eligible  veteran  who  desires  to  Initiate 
a  program  of  education  or  training  under 
this  chapter  shall  submit  an  application  to 
the  Administrator  which  shall  be  In  such 
form,  and  cont.aln  such  Information,  as  the 
Administrator  shall  prescribe.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  approve  such  application  unless 
he  finds  that  such  veteran  Is  not  eligible  for 
or  entitled  to  the  education  or  training  ap- 
plied for  or  that  his  program  of  education 
or  training  falls  to  meet  any  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  chapter,  or  that  the  eligible 
veteran  Is  already  qualified,  by  reason  of 
previous  education  and  training,  for  the 
educational,  professional,  or  vocational  ob- 
jective for  which  the  course*  o(  the  pro- 
gram of  education  or  training  are  offered. 
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Tbe  Administrator  aban  notify  the  eligible 
veteran   of  tbe  approval   or  disapproval   of 
hla  application. 
"I  1933.  Cbange  of  program 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  provl8ion<  of  sec- 
tion 1031  of  this  title,  each  eligible  veteran 
(axc«pt  an  eligible  veteran  whose  program 
baa  b««n  Interrupted  or  dlaoontlnued  due  to 
bla  own  misconduct,  his  own  neglect,  or  his 
own  lack  of  application)  may,  at  any  time 
before  tbe  end  of  the  period  during  which 
be  U  entitled  to  Initiate  a  program  of  educa- 
tion or  training  vmder  this  chapter,  make 
not  more  than  one  change  of  program  of  edu- 
cation or  training. 

"(b)  E^ach  eligible  veteran,  who  has  not 
made  a  cbange  of  program  of  education  or 
training  before  tbe  expiration  of  the  period 
during  which  he  Is  entitled  to  Initiate  a 
program  of  education  or  training  under  this 
chapter,  may  make  not  more  than  one 
change  of  program  of  education  or  training 
with  tbe  approval  of  the  Administrator.  The 
Administrator  shall  approve  such  a  change  If 
he  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  eligible  veteran  Is  not  making 
satisfactory  progress  In  his  present  program 
and  that  the  failure  Is  not  due  to  his  own 
misconduct,  hla  own  neglect,  or  his  own  lack 
of  application,  and  If  the  program  to  which 
tbe  eligible  veteran  desires  to  change  is  more 
In  keeping  with  his  aptitude  or  previous  edu- 
cation and  training;  or 

"(3)  the  program  to  which  the  eligible 
veteran  desires  to  change.  whUe  not  a  part 
of  tbe  program  currently  pursued  by  him.  Is 
a  normal  progression  from  such  progam. 

"(c)  As  used  In  this  section  the  temi 
'change  of  program  of  education  or  training' 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  include  a  change  from 
tbe  pursuit  of  one  program  to  pursuit  of 
another  where  the  first  program  is  pre- 
requisite to,  or  generally  required  for.  en- 
trance Into  pursuit  of  the  second. 

"I  1933.  Disapproval  of  enrollment  In  certain 
courses 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran  In  any 
bartending  course,  dancing  course,  or  per- 
sonality development  course. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran — 

"(1)  In  any  photography  course  or  enter- 
tainment course:  or 

"(3)  In  any  music  course — Instrumental 
or  vocal — public  speaking  course,  or  course 
In  sports  or  athletics  such  as  horseback  rid- 
ing, swimming,  fishing,  skiing,  golf,  baseball, 
termla,  bowling,  sports  offlclatlng.  or  other 
sport  or  athletic  courses,  except  courses  of 
applied  music,  physical  education,  or  public 
speaking  which  are  offered  by  institutions  of 
higher  learning  for  credit  as  an  integral 
part  of  a  program  leading  to  an  educational 
objective;  or 

"(3)  In  any  other  type  of  course  which 
the  Administrator  finds  to  be  avocatlonal  or 
recreational  in  character; 
unless  the  eligible  veteran  submits  justifica- 
tion showing  that  the  course  will  be  of  bona 
fide  use  In  the  pursuit  of  his  present  or  con- 
templated business  or  occupation. 

"(c)  Tbe  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
tbe  enrollment  of  any  eligible  veteran,  not 
already  enrolled.  In  any  nonaccredlted  course 
below  tbe  college  level  offered  by  a  proprie- 
tary profit  or  proprietary  nonprofit  edu- 
cational Institution  for  any  period  during 
wblcb  tbe  Admlnlatrator  finds  that  more 
than  85  per  centum  of  the  students  enrolled 
In  tbe  course  are  having  all  or  any  part  of 
tbelr  tuition,  fees,  or  other  charges  paid  to 
or  for  them  by  the  educational  Institution 
or  the  Veterana'  Administration  under  this 
Chapter,  chapter  31  of  this  title,  or  section 
13(a)  of  the  Act  enacting  thU  title. 
"i  1934.  Discontinuance  for  unsatisfactory 
progrees 

"The  Administrator  shall  discontinue  the 
education  and  training  allowance  of  an  eligi- 


ble veteran  If,  at  any  time,  he  finds  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  regularly  prescribed  standards 
and  practices  of  the  educational  Institution 
or  training  establishment,  the  conduct  or 
progress  of  such  veteran  Is  unsatisfactory. 
"I  1925.  Period  of  operation   for  approval 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran  in  any 
course  offered  by  an  educational  Institution 
when  such  course  has  been  In  operation  for 
leas  than  two  years. 

"(b)   Subsection   (a)    shall  not  apply  to — 

"(1)  any  course  to  be  pursued  in  a  public 
or  other  tax-supported  educational  Institu- 
tion; 

"(2)  any  course  which  Is  offered  by  an 
educational  institution  which  has  been  in 
operation  for  more  than  two  years,  if  such 
course  is  similar  In  character  to  the  instruc- 
tion previously  given  by  such  Institution; 

"(3)  any  course  which  has  been  been  of- 
fered by  an  Institution  for  a  period  of  more 
than  two  years,  notwithstanding  the  institu- 
tion has  moved  to  another  location  within 
the  same  general  locality;  or 

"(4)  any  course  which  is  offered  by  a  non- 
profit educational  institution  of  college  level 
and  which  is  recognized  for  credit  toward 
a  standard  college  degree. 
"5  1926.  Institutions  listed  by  Attorney 
General 

"The  Administrator  shall  not  approve  the 
enrollment  of,  or  payment  of  an  education 
and  training  allowance  to.  any  eligible  vet- 
eran in  any  course  in  an  educational  institu- 
tion or  training  establishment  while  it  Is 
listed  by  the  Attorney  Genera!  under  section 
3  of  part  III  of  Executive  Order  9835.  as 
amended. 

"Subchapter  IV — Payments   to  veterans 
"{1931.  Education    and    training    allowance 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each 
eligible  veteran  who  Is  pursuing  a  program 
of  education  or  training  under  this  chapter, 
and  who  applies  therefor,  an  education  and 
training  allowance  to  meet  In  part  the  ex- 
penses of  his  subsl.'tence.  tuition,  fees,  sup- 
plies, books,  and  equipment 

"(b)  The  education  and  training  allow- 
ance for  an  eligible  veternn  shall  be  paid,  as 
provided  In  section  1932  of  this  title,  only 
for  the  period  of  the  veterans'  enrollment 
as  approved  by  the  Administrator,  but  no 
allowance  shall  be  pold— 

"(1)  to  any  veteran  enrolled  in  an  Insti- 
tutional course  which  leads  to  a  standard 
college  degree  or  a  course  of  in.stltutlonal 
on-farm  training  for  any  period  when  the 
veteran  is  not  pursuing  his  course  In  accord- 
ance with  the  regularly  established  policies 
and  regulations  of  the  Institution  and  the 
requirements  of  thi.s  chapter: 

"i2i  to  any  veteran  enrolled  In  an  insti- 
tutional course  which  does  not  lead  to  a 
standard  college  degree  or  In  a  course  of 
apprentice  or  other  training  on  the  job  for 
any  day  of  absence  in  excess  of  thirty  days 
In  a  twelve-month  period,  not  counting  as 
absences  weekends  or  legal  holidays  estab- 
lished by  Federal  or  State  law  during  which 
the  institution  or  establishment  is  not  reg- 
ularly in  session  or  operation,  or 

"(3  I  to  any  veteran  pursuing  his  program 
of  education  exclusively  by  correspondence 
for  any  period  during  which  no  lessons  were 
serviced  by  the  iastltutnn. 

"(c)  No  education  and  training  allowance 
shall  be  paid  to  an  eligible  veteran  for  any 
period  until  the  Administrator  shall  have  re- 
ceived— 

"(I)  from  the  eligible  veteran  (A)  In  the 
case  of  nn  eligible  veteran  enrolled  in  an  in- 
stitutional course  which  leads  to  a  stand- 
ard college  degree  or  a  course  of  institutional 
on-farm  training,  a  certification  that  he  was 
actually  enrolled  in  and  pursuing  the  cfiurse 
as  approved  by  the  Administrator,  or  (B)  In 
the  case  of  an  eligible  veteran  enrolled  In  an 
Institutional  course  which  does  not  lead  to  a 
standard  college  degree  or  a  course   of  ap- 


prentice or  other  training  on  the  job,  a  cer- 
tification as  to  actual  attendance  during 
such  period,  or  (C)  in  the  case  of  an  eligible 
veteran  enrolled  In  a  program  of  education 
or  training  by  correspondence,  a  certifica- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  lessons  actually 
completed  by  the  veteran  and  serviced  by  the 
Institution;  and 

"(2)  from  the  educational  Institution  or 
training  establishment,  a  certification,  or 
an  endorsement  on  the  veteran's  certificate, 
that  such  veteran  was  enrolled  In  and  pur- 
suing a  course  of  education  or  training  dur- 
ing such  period,  and.  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
stitution furnishing  education  or  training 
to  a  veteran  exclusively  by  correspondence, 
a  certification  or  an  endorsement  on  the  vet- 
eran's certificate,  as  to  the  number  of  lessons 
completed  by  the  veteran  and  serviced  by 
the  institution.  Education  and  training 
allowances  shall,  Insofar  as  practicable,  be 
paid  within  twenty  days  after  receipt  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  certifications  required 
by  this  subsection. 

"J  1932.  Computation  of  education  and  train- 
ing allowances 

"(a)  The  education  and  training  allowance 
of  an  eligible  veteran  who  is  pursuing  a 
program  of  education  or  training  in  an  ed- 
ucational institution  and  is  not  entitled 
to  receive  an  education  and  training  allow- 
ance under  subsection  (b),  (c),  (di,  (ei, 
or  (f)    shall  be  computed  as  follows: 

"(1)  If  such  program  Is  pursued  on  a 
full-time  basis,  such  allowance  shall  be 
computed  at  the  rate  of  $110  per  month, 
if  the  veteran  has  no  dependent,  or  at  the 
rate  of  $135  per  month,  If  he  has  one  de- 
pendent, or  at  the  rate  of  $160  per  month, 
if  he  has  more  than  one  dependent. 

"(2)  If  such  program  Is  pursued  on  a 
three-quarters  time  basis,  such  allowance 
shall  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  $80  per 
month.  If  the  veteran  has  no  dependent, 
or  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  month,  if  he  has 
one  dependent,  or  at  the  rate  of  $120  per 
month    if  he  has  more  than  one  dependent. 

"  ( 3 )  If  such  program  is  pursued  on  a  hall- 
time  basis,  such  allowance  shall  be  computed 
at  the  rate  of  $50  per  month.  If  the  veteran 
has  no  dependent,  or  at  the  rate  of  $60  per 
month,  If  he  has  one  dependent,  or  at  the 
rate  of  $80  per  month.  If  he  has  more  than 
one  dependent. 

"(b)  The  education  and  training  allow- 
ance of  an  eligible  veteran  who  is  pursuing 
a  full-time  program  of  education  and  train- 
ing which  consists  of  Institutional  courses 
and  on-the-job  training,  with  the  on-the-job 
training  portion  of  the  program  being 
strictly  supplemental  to  the  institutional 
portion,   shall   be  computed   at   the  rate  of 

( 1 )  $90  per  month,  If  has  no  dependent,  or 

(2)  $110  per  month,  If  he  has  one  dependent, 
or  (3)  $130  per  month,  if  he  has  more  than 
one  dependent. 

"(c)  The  education  and  training  allow- 
ance of  an  eligible  veteran  pursuing  appren- 
tice or  other  training  on  the  job  shall  be 
computed  at  the  rate  of  ( 1 )  $70  per  month. 
If  he  has  no  dependent,  or  (2)  $85  per  month, 
If  he  has  one  dependent,  or  (3)  $105  per 
month.  If  he  has  more  than  one  dependent; 
except  that  his  education  and  training  al- 
lowance shall  be  reduced  at  the  end  of  each 
four-month  period  as  his  program  progresses 
by  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  basic  education  and  training  allow- 
ance as  four  months  bears  to  the  total  dura- 
tion of  his  apprentice  or  other  training  on 
the  job;  but  in  no  case  shall  the  Administra- 
tor pay  an  education  and  training  allowance 
under  this  subsection  in  an  amount  which, 
when  added  to  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
to  the  veteran,  in  accordance  with  his  ap- 
proved training  program,  for  productive 
labor  performed  as  a  part  of  his  course. 
would  exceed  the  rate  of  $310  per  month. 
For  the  purpose  of  computing  allowances 
under  this  subsection,  the  duration  of  the 
training  of  an  eligible  veteran  shall  be  the 
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period  specified  In  the  approved  application 
as  the  period  during  which  he  may  receive 
an  education  and  training  allowance  for  such 
training,  plus  such  additional  period,  if  any, 
as  is  necessary  to  make  the  number  of 
months  of  such  training  a  multiple  of  four. 

"(d)  The  education  and  training  allow- 
ance of  an  eligible  veteran  pursuing  institu- 
tional on-farm  training  shall  be  computed 
at  the  rate  of  (1 )  $95  per  month,  if  he  has 
no  dependent,  or  (2)  $110  per  month.  If  he 
has  one  dependent,  or  (3)  $130  per  month, 
if  he  has  more  than  one  dependent;  except 
that  his  education  and  training  allowance 
shall  be  reduced  at  the  end  of  the  third,  and 
each  subsequent,  four-month  period  as  his 
progriim  progresses  by  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  $65  per  month,  if  the 
veteran  has  no  dependent,  or  $80  per  month, 
if  he  has  one  dependent,  or  $100  per  month, 
if  he  has  more  than  one  dependent,  as  four 
months  bears  to  the  total  duration  of  such 
veterans'  institutional  on-farm  training  re- 
duced by  eight  months.  For  the  purpose  of 
computing  allowances  under  this  subsection, 
the  duration  of  the  training  of  an  eligible 
veteran  shall  be  the  period  specified  In  the 
approved  application  as  the  period  during 
which  he  may  receive  an  education  and 
training  allowance  for  such  training,  plus 
such  additional  period.  If  any,  as  Is  necessary 
to  make  the  number  of  such  months  of  such 
training  a  multiple  of  four. 

"(e)  The  education  and  training  allowance 
of  an  eligible  veteran  pursuing  a  program 
of  education  or  training  exclusively  by  cor- 
respondence shall  be  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  established  charge  which  the  institu- 
tion requires  nonveterans  to  pay  for  the 
course  or  courses  pursued  by  the  eligible 
veteran.  Such  allowance  shall  be  paid 
quarterly  on  a  pro  rata  basis  for  the  lessons 
completed  by  the  veteran  and  serviced  by  the 
institution,  as  certified  by  the  institution. 

"(f)  The  education  and  training  allowance 
of  an  eligible  veteran  who  is  pursuing  a  pro- 
gram of  education  or  training  under  this 
chapter  in  an  educational  institution  on  a 
less  than  half- time  basis  shall  be  computed 
at  the  rate  of  ( 1 )  the  established  charges  for 
tuition  and  fees  which  the  Institution  re- 
quires similarly  circumstanced  nonveterans 
enrolled  in  the  same  course  to  pay,  or  (2) 
»110  per  month  for  a  full-time  course,  which- 
ever is  the  lesser. 

"(g)  Each  eligible  veteran  who  is  pursuing 
an  approved  course  of  flight  training  shall  be 
paid  an  education  and  training  allowance  to 
be  computed  at  the  rate  of  75  per  centum  of 
the  established  charge  which  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced nonveterans  enrolled  in  the  same 
flight  course  are  required  to  pay  for  tuition 
for  the  course.  If  such  veteran's  program  of 
education  or  training  consists  exclusively  of 
flight  training,  he  shall  not  be  paid  an  edu- 
cation and  training  allowance  under  one  of 
the  preceding  subsections  of  this  section;  If 
his  program  of  education  or  training  consists 
of  flight  training  and  other  education  or 
training,  the  allowance  payable  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  educa- 
tion and  training  allowance  payable  to  him 
under  one  of  the  preceding  subsections  of 
this  section  for  education  or  training  other 
than  flight  training.  Such  allowance  shall  be 
paid  monthly  upon  receipt  of  certification 
from  the  eligible  veteran  and  the  institution 
as  to  the  actual  flight  training  received  by 
the  veteran.  In  each  such  case  the  eUglble 
veterans  period  of  entitlement  shall  be 
Charged  (in  addition  to  any  charge  made 
against  his  entitlement  by  reason  of  educa- 
tion or  training  other  than  flight  training) 
win  one  day  of  each  $1.25  which  Is  paid  to 
ine  veteran  as  an  education  and  training  al- 
lowance for  such  course. 

"(hi  No  eUglble  veteran  shall  be  paid  an 
education  and  training  allowance  under  this 
Chapter  for  any  period  during  which  (1 )  he 
w  enrolled  in  and  pursuing  a  course  of  edu- 


cation or  training  paid  for  by  the  United 
States  under  any  provision  of  law  other  than 
this  chapter,  where  the  payment  of  such  al- 
lowance would  constitute  a  duplication  of 
benefits  paid  to  the  veteran  from  the  Federal 
Treasury,  or  (2)  he  is  pursuing  a  course  of 
apprentice  or  other  training  on  the  job,  a 
course  of  institutional  on-farm  training,  or  a 
course  of  education  and  training  described  In 
subsection  (b)  on  a  less  than  full-time  basis. 
"I  1933.  Measurement  of  courses 

"(a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  (1) 
an  Institutional  trade  or  technical  course  of- 
fered on  a  clock-hour  basis  below  the  college 
level  Involving  shop  practice  as  an  Integral 
part  thereof,  shall  be  considered  a  full-time 
course  when  a  minlmimi  of  thirty  hours  per 
week  of  attendance  Is  required  with  not  more 
than  two  and  one-half  hours  of  rest  periods 
per  week  allowed.  (2)  an  institutional  course 
offered  on  a  clock-hour  basis  below  the  col- 
lege level  in  which  theoretical  or  classroom 
Instruction  predominates  shall  be  considered 
a  full-time  course  when  a  mlnimvim  of 
twenty-five  hours  per  week  net  of  Instruc- 
tion Is  required,  and  (3)  an  Institutional  un- 
dergraduate coiu-se  offered  by  a  college  or 
university  on  a  quarter  or  semester-hour 
basis  for  which  credit  is  granted  toward  a 
standard  college  degree  shall  be  considered  a 
full-time  course  when  a  minimum  of  four- 
teen semester  bom's  or  its  equivalent  is  re- 
quired. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  define  full- 
tljne  training  in  the  case  of  all  types  of 
course':  of  education  or  training  other  than 
Institutional  on-farm  training  and  the  types 
of  courses  referred  to  in  subsection  (ai;  ex- 
cept that,  the  Administrator  shall  not  define 
full-time  apprentice  training  for  a  particular 
establishment  other  than  that  established  as 
the  standard  workweek  through  bona  fide 
collective  bargaining  between  employers  and 
employees. 

"§  1934.  Overcharges  by  educational  Institu- 
tions 
"The  Administrator  may.  If  he  finds  that 
an  institution  has  charged  or  received  from 
any  eligible  veteran  any  amount  in  excess 
of  the  established  charges  for  tuition  and 
fees  which  the  Institution  requires  "imllarly 
circumstanced  nonveterans  enrolled  li.  the 
same  course  to  pay,  disapprove  such  educa- 
tional institution  for  the  enrollment  of  any 
veteran  not  already  enrolled  therein,  except 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  tax-supported  public 
educational  institution  which  does  not  have 
established  charges  for  tuition  and  fees 
which  it  requires  nonveteran  residents  to 
pay,  such  institution  may  charge  and  receive 
from  each  eligible  veteran  who  is  a  resident 
an  amount  equal  to  the  estimated  cost  of 
teaching  personnel  and  supplies  for  Instruc- 
tion attributable  to  such  veteran,  but  in  no 
event  to  exceed  the  rate  of  $10  per  month 
for  a  full-time  course.  Any  educational  in- 
stitution or  training  establishment  disap- 
proved under  this  section  shall  also  be  dis- 
approved for  the  enrollment  of  any  veteran 
not  already  enrolled  therein  under  chapter 
31,  or  for  the  enrollment  of  any  eligible  per- 
son not  already  enrolled  therein  under  chap- 
ter 35. 

"Siibc/iapfer  V — State  Approving  Agencies 
"§  1941.  Designation 

"(a)  Unless  otherwise  established  by  the 
law  of  the  State  concerned,  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  each  State  Is  request€d  to  create  or 
designate  a  State  department  or  agency  as 
the  'State  approving  agency'  for  his  State  for 
the  ptirposes  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)(1)  If  any  State  falls  or  declines  to 
create  or  designate  a  State  approving  agency, 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  which  refer 
to  the  State  approving  agency  shall,  with  re- 
spect to  such  State,  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the 
Administrator. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  courses  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Administrator  under  section 
1943  of  this  title,  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 


ter which  refer  to  a  State  approving  agency 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Administra- 
tor. 

"?  1942.  Approval  of  courses 

"(a)  An  eligible  veteran  shall  receive  the 
benefits  of  this  chapter  while  enrolled  in  a 
course  of  education  or  training  offered  by  an 
educational  institution  or  training  establish- 
ment only  If  such  course  is  approved  by  the 
State  approving  agency  for  the  State  where 
such  educational  institution  or  training 
establi.«hment  Is  situated  or  by  the  Admlni- 
.strator.  Approval  of  courses  by  State  approv- 
ing agencies  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  and  such  other 
regulations  and  policies  as  the  State  approv- 
ing agency  may  adopt.  Each  State  approving 
agency  shall  furnish  the  Administration  with 
a  current  list  of  educational  Institutions  and 
training  establishments,  specifying  courses 
which  it  has  approved,  and.  in  addition  to 
such  list,  it  shall  furnish  such  other  iriforma- 
tlon  to  the  Administrator  as  it  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  determine  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  piu-poeee  of  this  chapter.  Each 
State  approving  agency  shall  noOfy  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  disapproval  of  any  course 
previously  approved  and  shall  set  forth  the 
reasons  for  such  disapproval. 

■■(b)  The  Administrator  shtdl  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  approval  of  courses  of  education 
or  training  offered  by  any  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  authorized  under  other  laws 
to  supervise  such  education  or  training.  The 
Administrator  may  approve  any  course  in  any 
other  educational  institution  or  training 
establishment  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter. 

"(C)  Any  course  offered  by  an  educational 
institution  or  training  establishment  shall 
be  considered  approved  for  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter  if  it  is  In  an  approved  status 
for  education  or  training  under  chapter  33 
of  this  title,  and  has  not  been  disapproved 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
"§  1943.  Cooperation 

"(a)  The  Administrator  and  each  State 
approving  agency  shall  take  cognizance  of 
the  fact  that  definite  duties,  functions,  and 
respyonsibllities  are  conferred  upon  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  each  State  approving  agency 
under  the  veterans'  educational  programs. 
To  assure  that  such  programs  are  effectively 
and  efficiently  administered,  the  cooperation 
of  the  Administrator  and  the  State  approv- 
ing agencies  is  essential.  It  is  necessary  to 
establish  an  exchange  of  Information  per- 
taining to  activities  of  educational  institu- 
tions and  training  establishments,  and  par- 
ticular attention  should  be  given  to  the 
enforcement  of  approval  standards,  enforce- 
ment of  wage  and  Income  limitations,  en- 
forcement of  enrollment  restrictions,  and 
fraudulant  and  other  criminal  activities  on 
the  part  of  persons  connected  with  educa- 
tional institutions  and  training  establish- 
ments in  which  veterans  are  enrolled  under 
this  cliapter. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  will  furnish  the 
State  approving  agencies  with  copies  of  such 
■Veterans'  Administration  informational  ma- 
terial as  may  aid  them  In  carrying  out  this 
chapter. 

••§  1944.  Use  of  Office  of  Education  and  other 
Federal  agencies 
"(ai  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  chapter,  the  Administrator  may  utilize 
the  facilities  and  services  of  any  other  Fed- 
era!  department  or  agency.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  utilize  the  services  of  the  Office 
of  Education  In  developing  cooperative  agree- 
ments between  the  Administrator  and  State 
and  local  agencies  relating  to  the  approval  of 
courses  of  education  or  training  as  provided 
for  In  section  1945  of  this  title,  In  reviewing 
the  plan  of  operations  of  Stat€  approving 
agencies  under  such  agreements,  and  In 
rendering  technical  assistance  to  such  State 
and  local  agencies  In  developing  and  Im- 
proving  policies,   standards,    and   legislation 
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In  connection  with  their  dutlea  under  this 
chapter. 

"(b)  Any  luch  utilization  shall  be  pur- 
suant to  proper  agreement  with  the  Federal 
department  or  agency  concerned;  and  pay- 
ment to  cover  the  cost  thereof  shall  (except 
In  the  case  of  the  Office  of  Education)  be 
made  either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, as  may  be  provided  in  such  agree- 
ment. Funds  necessary  to  enable  the  Office 
of  Education  to  carry  out  Its  functions  under 
this  chapter  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated directly  to  such  Office. 
"f  1M5.  Reimbursement  of  expenses 

"The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  or  agreements  with  State  and 
local  agencies  to  pay  such  State  and  local 
agencies  for  reasonable  and  necessary  ex- 
pense* of  salary  and  travel  Incurred  by  em- 
ployees of  such  agencies  in  ( 1 )  rendering 
necessary  services  In  ascertaining  the  quali- 
flcatlona  of  educational  institutions  and 
training  establishments  for  furnishing 
courses  of  education  or  training  to  eligible 
veterans  under  this  chapter,  and  in  the  su- 
pervision of  such  educational  institutions 
and  training  establishments,  and  ( 2 )  fur- 
nishing, at  the  request  of  the  Administrator, 
any  other  services  in  connection  with  this 
chapter.  Each  such  contract  or  agreement 
shall  be  conditioned  upon  compliance  with 
the  standards  and  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"Subchapter  VI — Appraisal  of  courses  of  edu- 
cation and  training 

"i  1951.  Apprentice  or  other  training  on  the 
Job 

"(a)  Apprentice  or  other  training  on  the 
Job  shall  consist  of  courses  offered  by  train- 
ing establishments  whenever  such  courses  of 
training  are  furnished  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  Any  training 
establishment  desiring  to  furnish  a  course 
of  apprentice  or  other  training  on  the  Job 
shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  State  approv- 
ing agency  a  written  application  setting 
forth  the  course  of  training  for  each  Job  for 
which  an  eligible  veteran  Is  to  be  trained. 
The  written  application  covering  the  course 
of  training  shall  Include  the  following: 

"(1)  Title  and  description  of  the  specific 
Job  objective  for  which  the  eligible  veteran 
Is  to  be  trained; 

"(2)  The  length  of  the  training  period; 

"(3)  A  schedule  listing  various  operations 
for  major  kinds  of  work  or  tasks  to  be  learned 
and  showing  for  each.  Job  operations  or  work, 
tasks  to  be  performed,  and  the  approximate 
length  of  time  to  be  spent  on  each  operation 
or  task; 

"(4)  The  wage  or  salary  to  be  paid  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course  of  training,  at  each 
successive  step  in  the  course,  and  at  the  com- 
pletion of  training; 

"(5)  The  entrance  wage  or  salary  paid  by 
the  establishment  to  employees  already 
trained  In  the  kind  of  work  for  which  the 
veteran  is  to  be  trained;  and 

"(6)  The  number  of  hours  of  supplemental 
related  Instruction  required. 

"(b)  The  appropriate  SUte  approving 
agency  may  approve  a  course  of  apprentice 
or  other  training  on  the  Job  specified  In  an 
application  submitted  by  a  training  estab- 
lishment In  accordance  with  subsection  (a) 
U  such  training  establishment  is  found  upon 
Inveatlgatlon  to  have  met  the  foUowlng 
criteria: 

"(I)  The  training  content  of  the  course 
U  adequate  to  qtiaUfy  the  eligible  veteran 
for  appointment  to  the  Job  for  which  he  Is 
to  be  trained. 

"(2)  There  la  reaaonable  certainty  that  the 
Job  for  which  the  eligible  veteran  Is  to  b« 
trained  will  be  available  to  him  at  the  end 
of  the  training  period. 

"(S)  The  Job  U  one  In  which  progression 
and  appointment  to  the  next  higher  claaal- 
flcatlon  are  baaed  upon  skills  learned  through 
organlied  training  on  the  Job  and  not  on 


such  factors  as  length  of  service  and  normal 
turnover. 

"(4)  The  wages  to  be  paid  the  eligible 
Veteran  for  each  successive  period  of  train- 
ing are  not  less  than  those  customarily  paid 
In  the  training  establishment  and  la  the 
community  to  a  learner  Ln  the  same  Job  who 
Is  not  a  veteran. 

"(5)  The  Job  customarily  requires  a  period 
of  training  of  not  less  than  three  months 
and  not  more  than  t-Ao  year.s  oi  full-time 
training,  except  that  this  prnvision  shall  not 
apply  to  apprentice  training. 

"(6)  The  length  of  the  training  period 
Is  no  longer  ih.iu  that  customarily  requested 
by  the  train.ng  establishment  and  other 
training  establishments  in  the  community  to 
provide  an  eligible  veteran  with  the  required 
skills,  arrange  for  the  acquiring  of  job 
knowledge,  technical  information,  I'.nd  other 
facts  which  the  eligible  veteran  will  need  to 
learn  in  order  to  become  competent  on  the 
Job  for  which  he  Is  being  trained. 

"(7)  Provision  is  made  for  related  instruc- 
tion for  the  individual  cliglule  veteran  who 
may  need  it. 

"(8)  There  is  in  the  training  establish- 
ment adequate  space,  equipment,  instruc- 
tional material,  and  instructor  personnel  to 
provide  satisfactory  training  on  the  Job. 

"( 9 )  Adequate  records  are  kept  to  show  the 
progress  made  by  each  eligible  veteran  toward 
his  Job  objective. 

"(10 1  Appropriate  credit  Is  given  the  eli- 
gible veteran  for  previous  training  and  Job 
e^pe-icnco  v.hcther  In  the  military  service 
or  elsewhere,  his  beginning  wage  adjusted  to 
the  level  to  which  such  credit  advances  him, 
and  his  training  period  shortened  according- 
ly, and  provlsUai  is  made  lor  certlHcatiou  by 
the  tr.ainlng  establishment  that  such  credit 
has  been  granted  and  the  beginning  wage 
adju-sted  accordingly.  No  course  of  training 
will  be  considered  bona  fide  if  civen  to  an 
eligible  veteran  who  is  already  qualified  by 
training  and  experience  for  the  Job  objective. 

"ill  I  A  signed  cnpy  of  tlie  training  agree- 
ment for  each  eligible  veteran,  including  the 
training  program  and  wnsje  sc  I'.e  .""S  approved 
by  the  State  approving  agency,  is  provided  to 
the  veteran  and  to  the  Administrator  and  the 
State  approving  agency  by  tiie  employer. 

"(12)  Upon  completion  of  the  course  of 
training  furn'shed  by  the  training  establish- 
ment the  eligible  veteran  b;  given  a  certifi- 
cate by  the  employer  Indicating  the  length 
and  type  of  tr.iinlng  provided  and  that  the 
eligible  veteran  ha.s  completed  the  course  of 
training  on  the  Job  satisfactorily. 

"(13)  That  the  course  meets  such  other 
criteria  as  may  be  established  by  the  State 
approving  agency. 

"I  1952.  Institutional  on-farm  training 

"(a)  An  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  this  chapter  while  enrolled 
in  a  course  of  full-time  institutional  on- 
farm  training  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  appropriate  State  approving  agency  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion; 

"(b)  The  State  approving  agency  may  ap- 
prove a  course  of  institutional  on-farm  train- 
ing when  it  satisfies  the  following  require- 
ments: 

"(1)  The  course  combines  organized  group 
instruction  in  agricultural  and  related  sub- 
jects of  at  least  two  hundred  hours  per  year 
(and  of  at  least  eight  hours  each  month) 
at  an  educational  institution,  with  super- 
vised work  exp>erlence  on  a  farm  or  other 
agricultural  establishment. 

"(2)  The  eligible  veteran  will  perform  a 
part  of  such  course  on  a  farm  or  other 
agrlctilttiral  establishment  under  his  control. 

"(3)  The  course  Is  developed  with  due 
consideration  to  the  size  luid  character  of 
the  farm  or  other  agricultural  establishment 
on  which  the  eligible  veteran  will  receive  his 
supervised  work  experience  and  to  the  need 
of  such  eligible  veteran.  In  the  type  of  farm- 
log  for  which  he  Is  training,  for  proficiency 


In  planning,  producing,  marketing,  farm 
mechanics,  conservation  of  resources,  food 
conservation,-  farm  financing,  farming'  man- 
agement, and  the  keeping  of  farm  and  home 
accounts. 

"(4)  The  eligible  veteran  wUl  receive  not 
less  than  one  hundred  hours  of  Individual 
Instruction  per  year,  not  less  than  fifty 
hours  of  which  shall  be  on  such  farm  or 
other  agricultural  establishment  (with  at 
least  two  visits  by  the  Instructor  to  such 
farm  each  month).  Such  Individual  in- 
struction shall  be  given  by  the  Instructor 
respxjnsible  for  the  veteran's  Institutional 
Instruction  and  shall  Include  instruction  and 
home-study  assignments  in  the  preparation 
of  budgets,  Inventories,  and  statements  show- 
ing the  production,  use  on  the  farm,  and  sale 
of  crops,  livestock,  and  livestock  products 

"(5)  The  eligible  veteran  will  be  assured 
of  control  of  such  farm  or  other  agricultural 
establishment  (whether  by  ownership,  lease, 
management,  agreement,  or  other  tenure 
arrangement)  until  the  completion  of  his 
course. 

■■|6)  Such  farm  or  other  agricultiu-al 
establishment  shall  be  of  a  size  and  character 
which  (A)  will,  together  with  the  group- 
instruction  part  of  tiie  course,  occupy  the 
full  time  of  the  eligible  veteran,  iBi  will 
permit  Instruction  in  all  a.spects  of  tlie 
management  of  the  farm  or  other  agricul- 
tural establishment  of  the  type  for  which 
the  eligible  veteran  Is  being  trained,  and  will 
provide  the  eligible  veteran  an  opportunity 
to  apply  to  the  operation  of  his  farm  or 
other  agricultural  estblishment  the  major 
portion  of  the  farm  practices  taught  In  the 
group-instruction  part  of  the  course,  and 
(C)  will  assure  him  a  satisfactory  income  for 
a  reasonable  living  under  normal  conditions 
at  least  by  the  end  of  his  course, 

"(7)  Provision  shall  bo  made  for  certifica- 
tion by  the  Institution  and  the  veteran  that 
the  training  offered  does  not  repeat  or  dupli- 
cate training  previously  received  bv  the 
veteran. 

"i8)    The    lnstitut:onal    en-farm    training 
meets  such  other  fair  and  reasonable  stand- 
ards as  m,:y  be  cst.ablished  by  the  State  ap- 
proving agency. 
".5  1553.  Approval  of  accredited  courses 

"(a)  A  State  approving  agency  may  ap- 
prove the  courses  offered  by  an  educational 
institution  when — 

"  I  1 )  such  courses  have  been  accredited  and 
approved  by  a  nationally  recognized  accredit- 
ing agency  or  association; 

"(2)  credit  for  such  course  is  approved  by 
the  State  department  of  education  for  credit 
toward  a  high  school  diploma; 

"(3)  such  courses  are  conducted  under 
sections  11-28  of  title  20;  or 

"(4)  such  courses  are  accepted  by  the 
State  department  of  education  for  credit  for 
a  teacher's  certificate  or  a  teachers  degree. 
For  the  purpoees  of  this  chapter  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agencies  and  associations 
which  he  determines  to  be  a  reliable  author- 
ity as  to  the  quality  of  training  offered  by  an 
educational  institution  and  the  State  ap- 
proving agencies  may,  upon  concurrence, 
utilize  the  accreditation  of  such  accrediting 
associations  or  agencies  for  approval  of  the 
courses  specifically  accredited  and  approved 
by  such  accrediting  association  or  agency 
In  making  application  for  approval,  the  In- 
stitution shall  transmit  to  the  State  approv- 
ing agency  copies  of  Its  catalog  or  bulletin. 

"(b)  As  a  condition  to  approval  under  this 
section,  the  State  approving  agency  must 
find  that  adequate  records  are  kept  by  the 
educational  Institution  to  show  the  progress 
of  each  eligible  veteran.  The  State  approv- 
ing agency  must  also  find  that  the  educa- 
tional InstltuUon  maintains  a  written  record 
of  the  previous  education  and  training  of  the 
veteran  and  clearly  Indicates  that  appropri- 
ate credit  has  been  given  by  the  Institution 
for  prevloxu  education   and  training,  with 
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the  training   period   shortened   proportion- 
ately and  the  veteran  and  the  Administrator 

so  notified. 

"j  1954.  Approval  of  nonaccredlted  courses 

"(a)  No  course  of  education  or  training 
(Other  than  a  course  of  Institutional  on-farm 
training)  which  has  not  been  approved  by  a 
State  approving  agency  pursuant  to  section 
1953  of  this  title,  which  Is  offered  by  a  public 
or  private,  profit  or  nonprofit,  educational 
Institution  shall  be  approved  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter  unless  the  educational 
Institution  offering  such  course  submits  to 
the  appropriate  State  approving  agency  a 
written  application  for  approval  of  such 
course  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter. 

"(b)  Such  application  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  not  less  than  two  copies  of  the  cur- 
rent catalog  or  btilletln  which  Is  certified  as 
true  and  correct  in  content  and  policy  by  an 
authorized  owner  or  official  and  Includes  the 
following : 

"(1)  Identifying  data,  such  as  volume 
number  and  date  of  publication; 

'■(2)  Names  of  the  Institution  and  its  gov- 
erning body,  ofRclals,  and  faculty; 

"(3)  A  calendar  of  the  Institution  showing 
legal  holidays,  beginning  and  ending  date  of 
each  quarter,  term,  or  semester,  and  other 
important  dates: 

"(4)  Institution  policy  and  regulations  on 
enrollment  with  respect  to  enrollment  dates 
and  specific  entrance  requirements  for  each 
course; 

"(5)  Institution  policy  and  regulations 
relative  to  leave,  absences,  class  cuts,  makeup 
work,  tardiness  and  interruptions  for  un- 
satisfactory attendance; 

"(6)  Institution  policy  and  regulations 
relative  to  standards  of  progress  required  of 
the  student  by  the  Institution  (this  policy 
will  define  the  grading  system  of  the  insti- 
tution, the  minimum  grades  considered  satis- 
factory, conditions  for  Interruption  for  un- 
satisfactory  grades  or  progress  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  probationary  period.  If  any,  al- 
lowed by  the  institution,  and  conditions  of 
reentrance  for  those  students  dismissed  for 
unsatisfactory  progress.  A  statement  will  be 
made  regarding  progress  records  kept  by  the 
institution  and  furnished  the  student) ; 

"(7)  Institution  policy  and  regulations  re- 
lating to  student  conduct  and  conditions  for 
di.=missal  for  unsatisfactory  conduct; 

"(8 1  Detailed  schedules  of  fees,  charges 
for  tuition,  books,  supplies,  tools,  student 
activities,  laboratory  fees,  service  charges, 
rentals,  deposits,  and  all  other  charges; 

"(9)  Policy  and  regulations  of  the  Institu- 
tion relative  to  the  refund  of  the  unused 
portion  of  tuition,  fees,  and  other  charges 
In  the  event  the  student  does  not  enter  the 
course  or  withdraws  or  Is  discontinued 
therefrom; 

"(10)  A  description  of  the  available  space, 
faculties,  and  equipment; 

"(11)  A  course  outline  for  each  course  for 
which  approval  is  requested,  showing  sub- 
jects or  units  In  the  course,  type  of  work 
or  skill  to  be  learned,  and  approximate  time 
and  clock  hours  to  be  spent  on  each  subject 
or  unit;  and 

"(12)  Policy  and  regulations  of  the  Insti- 
tution relative  to  granting  credit  for  pre- 
vious educational  training. 

"(c)  The  appropriate  State  approving 
agency  may  approve  the  application  of  such 
institution  when  the  institution  and  Its  non- 
accredited  courses  are  found  upon  Investiga- 
tion to  have  met  the  following  criteria: 

"(1)  The  courses,  currlcultun,  and  Instruc- 
tion are  consistent  with  quality,  content, 
and  length  w'.th  similar  cotu-ses  In  public 
schools  and  other  private  schools  In  the 
State,  with  recognized  accepted  standards. 

"(2)  There  Is  In  the  Institution  adequate 
•pace,  equipment.  Instructional  material,  and 
instructor  personnel  to  provide  training  of 
good  quality. 


"(3)  Educational  and  experience  qualifica- 
tions of  directors,  administrators,  and  In- 
structors are  adequate. 

"(4)  The  Institution  maintains  a  written 
record  of  the  previous  education  and  train- 
ing of  the  veteran  and  clearly  Indicates 
that  appropriate  credit  has  been  given  by 
the  Institution  for  previous  education  and 
training  with  the  training  period  shortened 
proportionately  and  the  veteran  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator so  notified. 

"(5)  A  copy  of  the  course  outline,  schedule 
of  tuition,  fees,  and  other  charges,  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  absence,  grading  policy. 
and  rules  of  operation  and  conduct  will  be 
furnished  the  veteran  upon  enrollment. 

"(6)  Upon  completion  of  training,  the  vet- 
eran Is  given  a  certificate  by  the  Institution 
Indicating  the  approved  course  and  indicat- 
ing that  training  was  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted. 

"(7)  Adequate  records  as  prescribed  by 
the  State  approving  agency  are  kept  to  show 
attendance  and  progress  or  grades,  and  sat- 
isfactory standards  relating  to  attendance, 
progress,  and  conduct  are  enforced. 

"(8)  The  institution  complies  with  all 
local,  city,  county,  municipal.  State,  and 
Federal  regulations,  such  as  lire  codes,  build- 
ing and  sanitation  codes.  The  State  approv- 
ing agency  may  require  such  evidence  of 
compliance  as  is  deemed  necessary. 

"(9)  The  Institution  is  financially  sound 
and  capable  of  fulfilling  Its  commitments  for 
training. 

"(10)  The  Institution  does  not  utilize  ad- 
vertising of  any  typ?  which  Is  erroneous  or 
misleading,  either  by  actual  statement,  omis- 
sion, or  Intimation.  The  Institution  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  have  met  this  requirement 
until  the  State  approving  agency  (A)  has 
ascertained  from  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission whether  the  Commission  has  Issued 
an  order  to  the  Institution  to  cease  and 
desist  from  any  act  or  practice,  and  (B)  has. 
If  such  an  order  has  been  Issued,  given  due 
weight  to  that  fact. 

"(11)  The  Institution  does  not  exceed  Its 
enrollment  limitations  as  established  by  the 
State  approving  agency, 

"(12)  The  institution's  administrators,  di- 
rectors, owners,  and  Instructors  are  of  good 
reputation  and  character. 

"(13)  The  Institution  has  and  maintains 
a  policy  for  the  refund  of  the  unused  jk)'"- 
tlon  of  tuition,  fees,  and  other  charges  In  the 
event  the  veteran  fails  to  enter  the  course 
or  withdraws  or  Is  discontinued  therefrom 
at  any  time  prior  to  completion  and  such 
policy  must  provide  that  the  amount  charged 
to  the  veteran  for  tuition,  fees,  and  other 
charges  for  a  portion  of  the  course  shall 
not  exceed  the  approximate  pro  rata  por- 
tion of  the  total  charges  for  tuition,  fees, 
and  other  charges  that  the  leng^th  of  the 
complete  pwrtlon  of  the  course  bears  to  Its 
total  length. 

"(14)   Such  additional  criteria  as  may  be 
deemed   necessary   by    the   State    approving 
agency. 
"5  1955.  Notice   of  approval  of  courses 

"The  State  approving  agency,  upon  de- 
termining that  an  educational  Institution 
has  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of 
this  chapter,  will  Issue  a  letter  to  such  In- 
stitution setting  forth  the  cotu-ses  which 
have  been  approved  for  the  purpoees  of  this 
chapter,  and  will  furnish  an  official  copy  of 
such  letter  and  any  subsequent  amendments 
to  the  Administrator.  The  letter  of  approval 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  cata- 
log or  bulletin  of  the  Institution,  as  approved 
by  the  State  approving  agency,  and  shall 
contain  the  following  Information : 

"(1)  date  of  letter  and  effective  date  of 
approval  of  courses; 

"(2)  proper  address  and  name  of  each 
educational  institution  or  training  establish- 
ment: 


"(3)  authority  for  approval  and  conditions 
of  approval,  referring  specifically  to  the  ap- 
proved catalog  or  bulletin  published  by  the 
educational  Institution; 

"(4)    name   of   each   course  approved: 

"(5)  where  applicable,  enrollment  limita- 
tions such  as  maxlmimi  numbers  authorized 
and  student-teacher  ratio; 

"(6)  signature  of  responsible  official  of 
State  approving  agency;  and 

"(7)    such  other  fair  and  reasonable  pro- 
visions as  are  considered  necessary  by  the  ap- 
propriate State  approving  agency. 
"5  1956.  Disapproval  of  courses  and  discon- 
tinuance of  allowances 

"(a)  Any  course  approved  for  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter  which  falls  to  meet  any  of 
the  requirements  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
immediately  disapproved  by  the  appropriate 
State  approving  agency.  An  educational  In- 
stitution or  training  establishment  which 
has  its  courses  disapproved  by  a  State  ap- 
proving agency  will  be  notified  of  such  dis- 
approval by  a  certified  or  registered  letter 
of  notification  and  a  return  receipt  secured. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  discontinue 
the  education  and  training  allowance  of  any 
eligible  veteran  if  he  finds  that  the  course 
of  education  or  training  in  which  such  vet- 
eran Is  enrolled  falls  to  meet  any  of  the 
requirements  of  this  chapter  or  If  he  finds 
that  the  educational  Institution  or  training 
establishment  offering  such  course  has  vio- 
lated any  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  falls 
to  meet  any  of  its  requirements. 

"(c)   Each    State    approving    agency    shall 
notify    the    Administrator    of    each    course 
which  It  has  disapproved  under  this  section. 
Subchapter  VII — Miscellaneous  provisions 
"§  1961,  Authority  and  duties  of  Administra- 
tor 

"Payments  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
subject  to  audit  and  review  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  as  provided  by  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  and  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Procedures  Act  of  1950. 
"I  1962.  Educational  and  vocational  counsel- 
ing 

"The  Administrator  may  arrange  for  edu- 
cational and  vocational  counseling  to  per- 
sons eligible  for  education  and  training  un- 
der this  chapter.  At  such  intervals  as  he 
deems  necessary,  he  shall  make  available 
information  respecting  the  need  for  general 
education  and  for  trained  personnel  in  the 
various  crafts,  trades,  and  professions. 
Facilities  of  other  Federal  agencies  collect- 
ing such  Information  shall  be  utilized  to  the 
extent  he  deems  practicable. 
"5  1963.  Control  by  agencies  of  tJnIted  States 

"No  department,  agency,  or  officer  of  the 
United  States,  In  carrying  out  this  chapter, 
shall  exercise  any  supervision  or  control, 
whatsoever,  over  any  State  approving  agency, 
State  educational  agency,  or  State  appren- 
ticeship agency,  or  any  educational  institu- 
tion or  training  establishment.  Nothing  In 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  prevent  any 
department,  agency,  or  officer  of  the  United 
States  from  exercising  any  supervision  or  con- 
trol which  such  department,  agency,  or  of- 
ficer Is  authorized  by  law  to  exercise  over 
any  Federal  educational  Institution  or  train- 
ing establishment,  or  to  prevent  the  furnish- 
ing of  education  or  training  under  this  chap- 
ter In  any  Institution  or  establishment  over 
which  supervision  or  control  Is  exercised  by 
such  other  department,  agency,  or  officer 
under  authority  of  existing  provisions  of 
law. 
"§  1964.  Conftictlng  Interests 

"(a)  Every  officer  or  employee  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  or  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  who  has,  while  such  an  officer  or 
employee,  owned  any  Interest  In,  or  received 
any  wages,  salary,  dividends,  profits,  gratui- 
ties, or  services  from,  any  educational  Insti- 
tution operated  for  profit  in  which  an  eligible 
veteran  was  pursuing  a  course  of  education 
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or  training  under  this  chapter  tball  be  Un- 
medlately  dlamlHed  from  hU  office  or  em- 
plojment. 

"(b)  It  the  AdmlnUtrator  finds  that  any 
peraon  who  ia  an  officer  or  employee  of  a 
State  approving  agency  haa,  while  be  waa 
■uch  an  officer  or  employee,  owned  any  In- 
terest In,  or  received  any  wages,  salary,  divi- 
dends, profits,  gratuities,  or  services  from, 
an  educational  Institution  operated  for  profit 
In  which  an  eligible  veteran  was  pursuing  a 
course  of  education  or  training  under  this 
chapter,  he  shall  discontinue  making  pay- 
ments under  section  1945  of  this  title  to  such 
State  approving  agency  unless  such  agency 
shall,  without  delay,  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  neceasary  to  terminate  the  employment  of 
such  peraon  and  such  payments  shall  not  be 
resumed  while  such  person  Is  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  State  approving  agency,  or 
State  department  of  veterans  affairs  or  State 
department  of  education. 

"(c)  A  State  approving  agency  shall  not 
approve  any  course  offered  by  an  educational 
Institution  operated  for  profit  and.  If  any 
such  course  has  been  approved,  shall  dis- 
approve each  such  course.  If  It  finds  that  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, the  Office  of  Education,  or  the 
State  approving  agency  owns  an  Interest  In, 
or  receives  any  wages,  salary,  dividends, 
profits,  gratuities,  or  services  from,  such 
Institution. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  may.  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  public  hearings,  waive  In 
writing  the  application  of  this  section  in  the 
case  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, or  of  a  State  approving  agency.  If  he 
finds  that  no  detriment  will  result  to  the 
Unltsd  States  or  to  eligible  veterans  by  rea- 
son of  such  Interest  or  connection  of  such 
officer  or  employee. 
"I  1968.  Reports  by  Institutions 

"(a)  Educational  Institutions  and  training 
establishments  shall,  without  delay,  report 
to  tha  Administrator  In  the  form  prescribed 
by  bUn,  the  enrollment.  Interruption,  and 
termination  of  the  education  or  training  of 
MCb  allflble  veteran  enrolled  therein  under 
this  chaf>t«r. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each 
educational  Institution  which  la  required  to 
submit  reports  and  certifications  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  chapter,  an  allowance 
at  the  rate  of  tl  per  month  for  each  eligible 
veteran  enrolled  in  and  attending  such  In- 
stitution under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
to  assist  the  educational  Institution  in  de- 
fraying the  expense  of  preparing  and  sub- 
mitting such  reports  and  cerUficaUons. 
Such  allowances  shall  be  paid  In  such  man- 
ner and  at  auch  times  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator,  except  that  If  any  In- 
stitution falls  to  submit  reports  or  certifica- 
tions to  the  Administrator  as  required  by 
tbla  chapter,  no  allowance  shall  be  paid  to 
such  Institution  for  the  month  or  months 
during  which  auch  reporta  or  certifications 
were  not  aubmltted  as  required  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

"I  1966.  Overpayments  to  veterans 

"Whenever  the  Administrator  finds  that 
an  overpayment  has  been  made  to  a  veteran 
as  the  result  of  (l)  the  willful  or  negligent 
failure  of  the  educational  Institution  or 
training  establUhment  to  report,  as  required 
by  this  chapter  and  applicable  regulations, 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  excessive  ab- 
senoaa  from  a  course,  or  discontinuance  or 
Interruption  of  a  cotirae  by  the  veteran  or 
(2)  false  certification  by  the  educational  In- 
stitution or  training  establishment,  the 
amount  of  such  overpayment  shall  consti- 
tute a  liability  of  such  Institution  or  estab- 
Ushmsnt,  and  may  be  recovered  Ln  the  same 
mannsr  as  any  other  debt  due  the  United 
BUtes.  Any  amount  so  coUected  shall  be 
r*lmbuned  if  the  overpayment  Is  recovered 
from  tbe  veteran.     This   section   shall   not 


preclude  the  Imposition  of  any  civil  or  crim- 
inal liability  under  this  or  any  other  law. 
"5  1967.  Examination  of  records 

"The  records  and  accounts  of  educational 
Institutions  and  training  establishments  per- 
taining to  eligible  veterans  who  received  ed- 
ucation or  training  under  this  chapter  shall 
be  available  for  examination  by  duly  au- 
thorized representatives  of  the  Government. 
"!  1968.  False  or  misleading  statements 

'In  each  case  where  the  Administrator  finds 
that  an  educational  institution  or  training 
establishment  has  willfully  submitted  a  false 
or  misleading  claim,  or  where  a  veteran,  with 
the  complicity  of  an  educational  institution 
or  training  establishment,  has  submitted 
auch  a  claim,  he  shall  make  a  complete  re- 
port of  the  facts  of  the  case  to  the  appro- 
priate State  approving  agency  and  where 
deemed  advisable  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  for  appropriate  action, 
"j  1969  Information  furnished  by  Federal 
Trade  Commission 

"The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  keep 
all  State  approving  agencies  advised  of  any 
Information  coming  to  its  attention  which 
would  be  of  assistance  to  such  agencies  In 
carrying  out  their  duties  under  this  chapter. 
"I  1970.  Effective  date  and  retroactive  allow- 
ances 

"The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  take 
effect  as  of  September  1,  1965,  In  the  event 
this  chapter  is  enacted  subsequent  to  such 
date,  the  Administrator  shai;  prescribe  regu- 
lations for  making  retroactive  payments  of 
education  and  training  allowances,  upon  ap- 
plication therefor,  to  eligible  veterans  for 
education  or  training  pursued  by  them  on 
or  after  September  1.  1965.  and  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of   this  chapter." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  at  the  begin- 
ning of  such  title  la  amended  by  inserting 
Unmedlately  after 

"39.  Automobiles    for    Disabled    Vet- 
erans,.. 1901" 

the  following: 

"40.  Education  of  Veterans  Who  Serve 
Between  January  31,  1955,  and 

July   1.   1967.. 1908". 

(C)    The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  part  III  of  such  title  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing Unmedlately  after 
"39.  Automobiles    for    Disabled    Vet- 
erans  1901" 

the  following: 

"40.  Education  of  Veterans  Who  Serve 
Between  January  31,  1955.  and 

July  1.  1967 1908". 

(d)  Such  title  Is  further  amended — 
(ll  by  Inserting  In  section  102(a)(2)  Im- 
mediately after  ■chapter  33"  the  following: 
"or  40".  and  by  striking  out  "chapters  19  and 
33"  In  section  102ib).  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof    'chapters  19.  33.  and  40": 

(2 1  by  striking  out  In  section  111  (a)  "33 
or  35".  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "33.  35.  or  40"; 

(31  by  Inserting  In  section  211  (ai  after 
"1761."  the  following:  "1961.". 

(4)  by  striking  out  In  section  1662(b) 
"chapters  31  and  36"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "chapters  31  35  and 
40": 

(5)  by  striking  out  In  section  1711(b) 
"chapter  31  or  33".  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "chapter  31  33  or 
40"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  In  section  1734(a) 
"chapter  31  or  33"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following,  "chapter  31.  33  or 
40"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  In  section  3013  "and 
36"  and  Inserting  la  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "35.  and  40": 

(8)  by  Inserting  after  "chapter  35"  In  sec- 
tion 1611(a)  (2)  the  following:  "or  education 
or  training  under  chapter  40";  and 
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(9)  by  Inserting  In  section  1634  Immedi- 
ately before  the  comma  following  "therein" 
the  following:  "under  this  chapter  or  chan- 
ter 40".  ^ 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Chapter  37  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  section  1817  the  following 
new  section: 

"I  1818.  Veterans  who  serve  between  January 
31,  1956,  and  July  i,  1967 

"(a)  Each  veteran  who  served  on  active 
duty  at  any  time  between  January  31  1955 
and  July  1,  1967.  shall  be  eligible  for  the 
benefits  of  this  chapter  (except  sections  1813 
and  1815.  and  business  loans  under  section 
1814.  of  this  title),  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  If  his  total  service  was  for  a 
period  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days,  or  If  he  was  discharged  or  released  from 
a  period  of  active  duty,  any  part  of  which 
occurred  between  January  31.  1955.  and  July 
1.  1967.  for  a  service-connected  disability. 

"(bi  No  veteran  shall  be  eligible  for  bene- 
fits under  this  section  so  long  as  he  Is  eligible 
under  this  chapter  for  any  unused  beneflta 
derived  from  service  during  World  War  n  or 
the  Korean  confilct.  Any  veteran  who  U 
eligible  for  benefits  under  this  section  ana 
who  has  obtained  benefits  under  this  chapter 
by  reason  of  service  during  World  War  II  or 
the  Korean  confilct  shall  have  his  beneflt* 
under  this  section  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
any  benefits  previously  obtained  under  this 
chapter.  Benefits  shall  not  be  afforded  under 
this  section  to  any  Individual  on  account  of 
service  as  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  or  the  Regular  or  Re- 
serve Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

"(c)  Loans  may  be  guaranteed  under  this 
section  If  made  before  July  1,  1977.  If  a 
loan  report  or  application  for  loan  guaranty 
Is  received  by  the  Administrator  before  July 
1,  1977,  the  loan  may  be  guaranteed  after 
such  date.  Direct  loans  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  not  be  made  after  June  30. 
1977,  except  pursuant  to  commitments  Is- 
sued by  the  Administrator  on  or  before  that 
date. 

"(d)  A  fee  shall  be  collected  from  each 
veteran  obtaining  a  loan  guaranteed  or  made 
under  this  section,  and  no  loan  shall  be 
guaranteed  or  made  under  this  section  until 
the  fee  payable  with  respect  to  such  loan  has 
been  collected  and  remitted  to  the  Admin- 
istrator. The  amount  of  the  fee  shall  b« 
established  from  time  to  time  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, but  shall  In  no  event  exceed  one-half 
of  1  per  centum  of  the  total  loan  amount. 
The  amount  of  the  fee  may  be  Included  In 
the  loan  to  the  veteran  and  paid  from  the 
proceeds  thereof.  The  Administrator  shall 
deposit  all  fees  collected  hereunder  In  the 
revolving  fund  established  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1824  of  this  title." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  37  of  such  title  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  below 

"1817.  Release  from  liability  under  guar- 
anty." 

the  following: 

"1818.  Veterans  who  serve  between  January 
31,  1955,  and  July  1,  1967' 

(c)  Section  1822  (a)  of  such  title  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "or  1813",  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "1813,  or  1818". 

AMENDMENT    OrrFRED    BT    MR.    TtACVE   OT   TEXAS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Teagiti:  of 
Texas:  Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  8.  9  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  12410  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table,  and  a  similar  House  bill  was  laid 
on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  previously  asked  and  been  given 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks.  I  now 
further  request  that  all  Members  have 
authority  to  include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  request  is  granted. 

There  was  no  objection. 


REREFERRAL  OF  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  Resolution  640  was  inadvertently 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
it  should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  rereference  be  made. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.   GONZALEZ.     Mr.   Speaker,   my 

colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Feigh.an],  is  on  leave  in  his  district  with 
Vice  President  Humphrey,  who  is  to 
make  an  address  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Secondary  School  Principals.  If 
present,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
FiiGHANl  indicates  that  he  would  have 
voted  "aye"  on  H.R.  12410.  the  peacetime 
veterans'  benefit  bill.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Record  so  reflect  Mr. 
FEiGHANspo.sition. 

The     SPEAKER.     The      gentleman's 
Etatcnieni  is  in  the  Record. 


TO  REPEAL    CERTAIN   PROVISIONS 
OF  LAW  RELATING  TO  THE  PRINT- 
ING  AS    HOUSE    DOCUMENTS    OF 
CERTAIN  PROCEEDINGS 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.     Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bUl  H.R.  9273    to   repeal  certain   pro- 
visioas  of  law  relating  to  the  printing  as 
House  documents  of  certain  proceedings. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  9273 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
arst  section  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1931  as 
amended  (44  U.S.C.  275b),  and  the  Act  of 
April  16.  1951  (36  U.S.C.  39),  are  hereby 
repealed.  '' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
wcOTid  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
i  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

nn^i  ^P^^^er,  I  think  that  the  report 
on  this  bill  recites  very  clearly  the  pur- 
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pose.  This  bill  would  repeal  legislation 
authorizing  the  printing  of  certain  re- 
ports and  proceedings  of  the  conventions 
of  organizations  that  are  chartered  by 
Congress.  At  the  present  time  the  cost 
of  this  printing  is  a  very  nominal 
amount.  It  amounts  to  only  approxi- 
mately $30,000  in  some  years,  probably 
$35,000  in  other  years.  The  reason  this 
bill  was  offered  is  because  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  some  300  or  more  different  or- 
ganizations that  are  chartered  by  Con- 
gress and  which  conceivably  might  come 
in  and  ask  for  the  same  treatment  that 
has  been  accorded  those  organizations 
that  get  this  preferential  treatment  at 
the  present  time. 

Each  year  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  is  called  upon  to  act  on 
resolutions  authorizing  either  the  print- 
ing of  the  proceedings  of  conventions  or 
of  official  reports  of  those  organizations. 
Each  time  the  question  arises  as  to  the 
necessity  or.  rather,  the  justification  for 
spending  public  funds  for  printing  these 
reports. 

Frankly,  over  the  years  I  have  never 
heard  anyone  give  a  justification  for  the 
expenditure  of  these  funds,  and  that  was 
the  reason  this  legislation  was  intro- 
duced. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  adequately  explained 
this  bill. 

Time  after  time,  when  these  requests 
are  presented,  to  appropriate  funds  and 
authorize  printing  of  these  proceedings 
and  annual  reports,  the  question  arises 
as  to  the  justification  for  doing  this  at 
public  expense.  Each  time  it  seems  to 
be  the  consensus  of  the  committee  that  it 
is  not  justified.  They  do  not  seem  to 
desire,  and  rightly  so,  to  choose  one  par- 
ticular organization  or  another  to  be  the 
one  denied  what  has  been  done  in  the 
past — that  Is.  printing  of  these  reports 
at  public  expense. 

I  think  the  approach  of  this  bill  Is  the 
proper  approach,  to  set  broad  policy  af- 
fecting all  of  these  organizations,  instead 
of  choosing  one  or  the  other,  and  to  stop 
this  practice  which  I  think  is  wasteful 
of  public  funds.  Therefore,  I  support 
this  bill  and  hope  that  it  will  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Jones],  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  9273. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  any  Mem- 
bers who  desire  to  do  so  may  have  5  legis- 
lative days  in  which  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  H.R.  9273. 

Tae  SPEAKEF..  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL    AIR    MUSEUM    OF    THE 
SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTION 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  -suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
H.R.  6125.  to  amend  Public  Law  722  of 
the  79th  Congress  and  Public  Law  85- 
935.  relating  to  the  National  Air  Museum 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  6125 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerira  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  m.-iy  be  cited  as  "the  National  Air 
Museum  Amendments  Act  of  1965". 

PART    I AMtNDMENTS    TO    PUBLIC    LAW     722     OF 

THE    SEVENTY-NINTH    CONGRESS 

Sec.  2  Section  1(a)  of  Public  Law  722  of 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  (60  Stat  997)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"I  a)  There  Is  hereby  established  under  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  a  bureau  to  be 
known  as  a  National  Air  and  Space  Museum, 
which  shall  be  administered  by  the  Smlth- 
sonlal  Institution  with  the  advice  of  a  board 
to  be  composed  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force,  or  his  designee,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  or  his  designee,  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army,  or  his  designee,  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps,  or  his  designee, 
the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard,  or  his 
designee,  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  or  his 
designee,  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  or  his  designee,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
three  citizens  of  the  United  States  appointed 
by  the  President  from  civilian  life  who  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  The 
members  of  the  board  shall  serve  as  such 
members  without  compensation  but  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  board." 

Sec  3.  The  first  sentence  of  section  1(b) 
of  Public  Law  722  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress Is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "and  space"  Immediately 
following  "national  air"  and  before  "mu- 
seum"; and 

(2)  deleting  "and  salary"  and  "or  the  CKas- 
slfication  Act  of  1923,  as  amended"  so  as  to 
read  as  follows; 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  with  the  advice  of  the  board, 
may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  and 
duties  of  the  head  of  a  national  air  and  space 
museum  whose  appointment  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  civil  service  laws." 

Sec.  4.  Section  2  of  Public  Law  722  of  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  "and  space"  Immediately 
after  'national  air"  and  before  "museum"; 

(2)  Inserting  "and  space  flight"  immedi- 
ately after  "aviation"  wherever  "aviation"  ap- 
pears In  said  section:  and 

(3)  inserting  "and  space  flight"  immedi- 
ately following  "aeronautical"  and  before 
"equipment"  so  as  to  read  as  follows; 

"Sec.  2.  Said  national  air  and  space  mu- 
seum shall  memorialize  the  national  devel- 
opment of  aviation  and  space  flight;  collect, 
preserve,  and  display  aeronautical  and  space 
flight  equipment  of  historical  Interest  and 
signlflc.Tnce;  serve  as  a  repository  for  scien- 
tific equipment  and  daU  pertaining  to  the 
develop.nent  of  aviation  and  space  flight; 
and  provide  educational  material  for  the  his- 
torical study  of  aviation  and  space  flight." 

Sec.  5.  Section  3  of  Public  Law  722  of  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress  is  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  The  second  sentence  of  section  4(a) 
of  Public  Law  722  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress Is  amended  by  deleting  "three"  and  In- 
serting In  U«u  thereof  "six"  so  as  to  read  as 
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follows:  "The  board  may  function  notwith- 
standing vacancies  and  six  members  of  the 
board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business." 

asc.7.  Section  4(b)  of  Public  Iaw  732  of 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "and  space"  Immediately  after  "na- 
tional air"  and  before  "museum"  so  as  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Smithsonian  Institution  shall 
Include  In  Its  annual  report  of  its  operations 
to  Congress  a  statement  of  the  operations 
of  said  national  air  and  space  museum.  In- 
cluding all  public  and  private  moneys  re- 
ceived and  disbursed." 

Sk.  8.  Section  6(a)  of  Public  Law  723  of 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "and  independent  agencies" 
after  "departments"; 

(3)  Inserting  "and  space"  Immediately 
after  "national  air"  and  before  "musevma"; 

(3)  Inserting  "spacecraft"  and  a  comma 
Immediately  after  "aircraft."  and  before  "air- 
craft parts"; 

(4)  inserting  "and  spacecraft"  Immedi- 
ately after  "aircraft"  In  the  phrase  "aircraft 
parts";  and 

(6)  Inserting  "and  space  flight"  Immedl- 
aUly  after  "aeronautical"  and  before  "equip- 
ment" so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  6.  (a)  The  heads  of  executive  de- 
partments and  Independent  agencies  of  the 
Qovemment  are  authorized  to  transfer  c« 
loan  to  said  national  air  and  space  museum 
without  charge  thtntat,  aircraft,  spacecraft, 
aircraft  and  spacecraft  parts,  instruments, 
engines,  or  other  aeronautical  and  space 
flight  equipment  or  records  for  exhibition, 
historical,  or  educational   piu^xwes." 

8k.  S.  Section  6(b)  of  PubUc  Law  723  of 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "and  space"  Immediately  after 
"national  air"  and  before  "musevmi"  so  as 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  with  the  advice  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  Pise  Arts,  is  authorised  (1)  to  ac- 
cept as  a  gift  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
from  Oeorge  H.  Stephenson,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  a  statue  of  Brigadier  General 
William  L.  Mitchell  of  such  character  as 
may  be  deemed  appropriate,  and  (3)  with- 
out expense  to  the  United  States,  to  ca\ise 
such  statute  to  be  erected  at  a  suitable  loca- 
tion on  the  grounds  of  the  national  air  and 
space  museum." 

Sec.  10.  Section  6  of  PubUc  Law  723  of 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "and  space"  Inunedlately  after 
"national  air"  and  before  "museiui"  so  as 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  fl.  There  Is  hereby  authorlaed  to  be 
approprUted  the  sum  of  $60,000  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  there  are  hereby 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  annually 
hereafter  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
maintain  and  administer  said  national  air 
and  space  museum  including  salaries  and 
all  other  necessary  expenses." 

Ssc.  11.  Payments  of  compensation  hereto- 
fore made  to  the  head  of  the  National  Air 
Museum  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  without  regard  to 
the  ClasslflcaUon  Act  of  1940,  as  amended, 
are  hereby  ratified  and  affirmed. 
tAXt  a — amifOKxifTe  to  pttbuc  law  ss— ess 
Bmc.  13.  Section  I  of  Public  Law  8S-085 
<7a  Stat.  ITM)  U  amended  by — 

( 1 )  deleting  "for  the  construction  of*  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  and  to  oonstruct"; 
and 

(3)  Inserting  "and  Sijace"  Immediately 
following  "National  Air"  and  before  "Mu- 
•eum"  ao  M  to  read  as  follows : 

"That  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
etttuttoa  are  hereby  authorlaed  and  directed 
to  prepare  pUns,  Including  drawings  and 
■pecHlaattona.  axKI  to  oonstruct  a  suitable 
miUdlng  for  a  National  Air  and  Space  BCu- 
aeum  (with  requisite  equipment,  approaches. 


architectural  landscape  treatment  of  the 
grounds,  and  cotmectlona  with  public 
utUltles  and  the  Federal  heating  system)  for 
the  use  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  be 
located  on  that  part  of  reservation  which  Is 
bounded  by  Fourth  Street  Southwest  on  the 
east,  Seventh  Street  Southwest  on  the  west. 
Independence  Avenue  on  the  south,  and  Jef- 
ferson Drive  on  the  north,  title  to  which  Is 
In  the  United  Stetes." 

Sec.  13.  Section  4  of  Public  Law  85-935  is 
amended  by: 

(1)  deleting  ■■shall"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '■may";  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  sentence  at 
the  end  of  the  section:  -When  so  specified 
in  the  pertinent  appropriation  Act.  amounts 
appropriated  under  this  authorization  are 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitation." 

so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  4.  That  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Regents  of  the 
Smitheonlan  Institution  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  appropriations  for 
this  purpose,  except  such  part  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  incidental  expenses  of  the 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
connection  with  this  project,  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  the  performance  of  the  worlt.  When 
so  specified  in  the  pertinent  Appropriation 
Act,  amounts  appropriated  under  this  au- 
thorization are  available  without  fiscal  year 
limitation.^' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  BOW.  Ml-.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
aecond  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6125  was  authored 
by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]. 

This  measure  has  history  behind  it, 
having  started  in  the  79th  Congress, 
1946,  with  Public  Law  722,  which  au- 
thorized the  National  Air  Museum  as 
part  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

In  1958  the  site  of  the  building  was 
designated  and  there  was  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $1,875,000  for  planning  and 
architectural  expenses.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  this  measure  over  a 
period  of  5  years,  beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1967,  will  amount  to  approximately 
$40  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  we  are 
In  an  age  and  time  of  fast-moving 
events  and  rapid  scientific  development. 

We  now  have  as  a  part  of  the  Smlth- 
Bonlan  Institution  a  very  bare  exhibition 
of  the  air  age.  but  much  less  exhibitions 
reflecting  advancement  of  the  space  age. 
"niat  Is  one  thing  which,  smaong  others, 
this  proposal  will  accomplish,  and  that 
is  to  include  the  space  part  of  what  h&s 
already  been  authorized  as  an  air 
museum. 

Now.  for  $40  million,  we  understand 
this  should  be  a  very  handsome  building. 
The  Members  of  this  House  know  that 
I  am  not  given  to  suggesting  needless 
expenditures;  at  least,  I  do  not  think  so. 
This  Is  a  thing  needed  for  our  Nation, 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  it  is 
something  we  owe  to  the  Nation. 

It  has  been  a  number  of  years  since 
I  had  occasion  to  see  the  way  of  the  tdr 
age.  But  I  know  they  have  no  place  to 
put  all  this  new  equipment  as  we  move 


along.  It  Is  proposed  here  that  this 
would  be  a  building  which  would  have 
facilities  arranged  in  such  a  utilitarian 
manner  that  exhibits  could  be  changed 
from  time  to  time  and  keep  up  with  the 
fast  developments  in  the  space  age. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are  doing 
a  service  to  the  coimtry  by  authorizing 
this  building.  I  hope  that  the  author 
of  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bow],  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, together  with  our  eminent  and 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon],  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel],  will  discuss  this  proposal. 

I  trust  that  we  may  hear  from  all  of 
these  gentlemen,  because  they  are  sup- 
porters of  this  resolution.  They  are  in- 
terested in  this  much-needed  develop- 
ment. I  might  add  parenthetically— 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  developed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  and  by 
these  other  disting\iished  gentlemen  to 
whom  I  have  referred — it  is  proposed 
that  the  board  of  the  Air  and  Space  Mu- 
seum be  increased  to  include  the  heads 
of  the  military  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  This  means  the  Air 
Force,  the  Anny,  the  Navy,  the  Marine 
Corps,  the  Coast  Guard,  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  as  well  as 
three  public  memlsers  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
This  brings  in  a  vast  amount  of  talent 
to  develop  a  museum  which  should  be 
the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  as  a 
further  indication  of  the  wide  interest 
In  this  effort. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urgently  recoirmend 
favorable  action  now  by  the  Congrt:^  on 
HJl.  6125,  relating  to  the  National  Air 
and  Space  Museum  of  the  Smithsoman 
Institution.  I  Introduced  this  bill  on 
March  11,  1965  on  behalf  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Board  of  Regents,  comprised  of 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
Representatives  Michakl  J.  Kirwan. 
George  H.  Mahon,  and  myself.  Senators 
Clintow  P.  Anderson,  J.  W.  Fulbright, 
and  Levehett  Saltonstall,  and  six  dis- 
tinguished citizen  members. 

H.R.  6125  would  designate  the  existing 
National  Air  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  as  the  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum.  It  would  grant  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  the  same  responsi- 
bilities with  respect  to  space  objects  as  it 
presently  has  with  regard  to  aviation 
objects.  And  It  would  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum  building. 

I  should  add  that  this  bill  is  for  author- 
ization only.  It  does  not  appropriate. 
That  is  a  decision  to  be  made  by  the 
Congress  on  another  day.  not  today. 

The  enactment  of  legislation  author- 
izing the  construction  of  a  suitable  build- 
ing to  house  the  Nation's  air  and  space 
collections  wlU  be  the  successful  culmina- 
tion of  20  years  of  congressional  encoiir- 
agement  and  legislaUve  action  in  the 
Interest  of  air  and  space  science  and 
history. 


Starting  with  the  act  of  August  12, 
1946.  the  Congress  established  the  Na- 
uonal  Air  Museum  as  a  part  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  The  Congress 
included  provisions  for  selecting  a  site 
for  a  National  Air  Museum  building  to 
be  located  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  More 
recently,  by  the  act  of  September  6, 1958, 
the  Congress  designated  a  site  for  a 
building  to  be  on  the  Mall  from  Fourth  to 
Seventh  Streets,  Independence  Avenue  to 
Jefferson  Drive.  Within  the  i>ast  2  years, 
planning  appropriations  in  the  amount 
of  J51 1.000  and  $1,364,000  have  been 
made  available  to  the  Smithsoniain  by  the 
Congress  for  the  fiscal  years  1964  and 
1965,  respectively.  Construction  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  proposed 
museum  building  are  nearing  completion. 
Now  it  is  necessary  to  request  the  Con- 
gress for  legislative  authorization  in 
order  to  complete  the  series  of  author- 
izations starting  in  1946. 

The  National  Air  and  Space  Museum 
will  be  notable  in  two  particular  aspects. 
First,  it  will  be  visited  by  unprecedented 
crowds  of  citizens  from  every  State  in 
tiie  Union.  In  our  existing  World  War 
I  hangar,  where  only  six  air  and  space 
craft  are  on  exhibition,  but  including  the 
original  space  capsules  of  John  Glenn 
and  Alan  Shepard,  we  packed  in  1,700,000 
visitors  last  year.  In  the  new  Museum 
of  History  and  Technology,  dedicated 
Just  2  years  ago,  we  have  already  received 
over  10  million  visitors,  in  the  2  years. 
We  can  predict  with  complete  confidence 
therefore  that  in  the  first  year  of  the 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum,  well 
over  5  million  visitors  will  come  and  that 
the  crowds  will  increase  steadily  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Here  will  be  displayed  the  full  pan- 
oply of  American  achievement  In  air  and 
in  space: 

The  original  Wright  Brothers  flyer, 
first  to  fly  at  Kitty  Hawk  in  1903. 

General  Billy  Mitchell's  Spad  of  World 
War  I. 

The  U.S.  Navy's  NC-4,  first  to  fly  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  1919. 

The  U.S.  Army's  T-2  Fokker  mono- 
plane, first  transcontinental  nonstop, 
1924. 

Gen.  Jimmy  Doolittle's  Schneider  Cup 
racer,  1925. 

Llndberg's  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis,"  first 
solo  across  the  Atlantic,  1927. 

Wiley  Post's  "Winnie  Mae,"  flown 
twice  around  the  world,  1931-33. 

The  Bell  X-1,  first  airplane  to  fly  faster 
than  sound. 

And  now  the  spacecraft : 

First  U.S.  Earth  satellites,  Explorer  I 
and  Vanguard  I ; 

TIROS— first  U.S.  weather  satellite: 

Alan  Shepard's  Freedom  7,  and  John 
Glenn's  Friendship  7,  manned  orbiting 
spacecraft ; 

Gsnlnl  and  Apollo,  manned  space- 
craft; and 

The  pioneering  rocket  launch  vehi- 
cles-Atlas, Jupiter,  Agena. 

■nie  second  important  aspect  of  this 
jnuseum  I  should  caU  to  your  attention  Is 
'«  great  educational  tmd  research  po- 
wntial.  Not  only  will  our  youth  and  our 
OHzens  of  all  ages  respond  to  the  inspira- 
««  of  seeing  these  hlstorymaklng  air 
»n<l  space  craft^but  also  scholars,  his- 


torians, and  professionals  in  many  fields 
of  learning  will  come  to  work  with  the 
museums'  unrivaled  reference  collec- 
tions. Thus  will  be  created  a  center  of 
educational  and  historical  research. 

We  Imow  that  this  museum  will  open 
a  new  dimension  in  research  in  air  and 
space  science,  technology,  and  history. 
For  the  first  time  in  our  Nation's  history, 
these  developments  and  achievements 
will  become  accessible  and  apparent  to 
the  scholar  and  to  the  general  public 
aUke. 

This  great  scientific  facility  will  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  concepts  ex- 
pressed by  the  President  in  his  speech  be- 
fore the  convocation  of  scholars  assem- 
bled from  all  over  the  world  for  the 
Smithsonian's  Bicentennial  Celebration 
last  September: 

That  ideas,  not  armaments,  will  shape  our 
lasting  prospects  for  peace. 

That  the  knowledjge  of  our  citizens  is  a 
treasure  which  grows  when  shared. 

Functioning  as  a  center  of  exposition 
and  education,  the  building  will  provide 
capacity  both  for  large  crowds  of  visitors 
and  for  a  comprehensive  array  of  air  and 
space  craft,  instrumentation,  engines^ 
models,  and  historical  reference  docu- 
ments. Exhibitions  will  be  changed 
periodically  and  a  series  of  most  timely 
presentations  will  continually  be  on  dis- 
play. The  building  design  will  provide 
excellent  flexibility  for  its  functional  re- 
quirements. The  location  on  the  Mall  as 
designated  by  the  Congress  is  most  ap- 
propriate, being  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  other  Smithsonian  museums  where 
it  will  be  most  convenient  to  the  crowds 
of  visitors.  The  location  is  adjacent  also 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

The  Congress  has  directed  that  the  na- 
tional development  of  flight  shall  be 
memorialized;  that  air  and  space  objects 
of  historical  and  scientific  significance 
shall  be  preserved  and  displayed;  and 
that  educational  material  for  the  study 
of  air  and  space  history  and  development 
shall  be  provided.  The  Congress  has 
dedicated  the  site  for  the  museum  and 
has  appropriated  funds  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  and  specifications. 

I  appeal  to  the  Congress  to  complete 
the  imdertaking  it  had  the  foresight  to 
initiate  20  years  ago.  The  Congress  is 
now  requested,  therefore,  to  authorize 
construction,  through  the  enactment  of 
H.R. 6125. 

DATA  ON   SIZE  AND  COST  OF  PROPOSED  NATIONAL 
AIR  AND  SPACE  MTTSmTM 

Based  on  the  total  estimate  of  $41,- 
920,000,  which  includes  planning  fees, 
construction  costs,  contingencies,  and  a 
garage  for  1,300  cars,  and  Smithsonian 
expenses — $100,000 — the  following  data 
is  presented : 
Total  estimated  cost  of  building 

construction,      exclusive      of 

contingencies    and     planning 

fees $37,300,000 

Total    square    footage     (square 

feet) 1,281,612 

Total  cubage    (cubic  feet) 26,570,680 

Breakdown  of  floor  areas : 

(a)  Exhibit      area       (square 

feet)     382,940 

(b)  Office        and        research 

(square  feet) 166,300 


Breakdown  of  floor  areas — Con. 

(ci    Garage   (square  feet) 453,066 

(d)  Miscellaneous  epocee 

which  include  service 
facilities,  storage,  ver- 
tical circulation,  rest 
rooms,  and  mechani- 
cal areas  (square 
feet) 244,786 

(e)  Auditorium.        cafeteria, 

and    kitchen     (square 

feet) 34,620 

Total    square    footage     (square 

feet) 1.281,612 

Cost  per  square  foot 629.  10 

Cost  per  cubic  foot $1.40 

Size  of  building: 

(a)  Length   (feet) 782 

(b)  Width    (feet) 250 

(c)  Height  (feet) 97 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon], 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
especially  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  for  his  very  aggressive 
support  of  this  worthy  proposal.  As  we 
look  to  the  future,  and  to  the  final  con- 
struction of  this  building,  we  can  foresee 
that  it  will  perform  a  very  important 
and  necessary  function. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just  want  to  join  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  in  his  support  of 
the  bill  which  has  been  presented  to  the 
House  today,  and  which  I  hope  will  be 
approved  unanimously. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentlenmn  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kihwan]. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
it  was  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  McCoRMACK],  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  putting  this  bill  on  the  list 
of  suspensions  of  legislation  to  be  con- 
sidered here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  my  service 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Interior  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
past  24  years,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this 
Air  Museum  is  badly  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  14  million  Americans,  vis- 
itors, came  to  this  city  last  year.  While 
here  they  spent  $400  million.  However, 
when  all  of  them  try  to  get  Into  that  little 
bit  of  museum  which  is  there  no  v  with  a 
corregated  tin  roof  on  It.  with  the  sun 
beating  down,  it  is  impossible  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  8  million 
Americans  who  went  through  there  last 
year.  At  times  It  smelled  like  the  hell- 
hole of  Calcutta.  To  think  that  this  con- 
dition has  been  allowed  to  exist,  with  8 
million  people  going  through  that  make- 
shift Air  Museum  that  we  have  today.  Is 
a  disgrace.  It  Is  disgraceful  that  this 
great  body  long  ago  when  Lindbergh 
made  his  first  flight,  his  solo  flight  across 
the  Atlantic  to  Paris,  has  waited  this  long 
to  construct  a  modem  Air  Museum. 
That  Is  when  It  should  have  been  con- 
structed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1975  we  are  told  that 
there  will  be  25  million  tourists  who  will 
visit  the  Nation's  Capital  and  who  will 
spend  $800  million  while  here.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  with  them? 
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Mr  Speaker,  if  ever  a  bill  Is  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  it  should 
be  this  one  today,  with  no  questions 
afiked.  We  should  construct  this  Air 
Museum  as  quickly  as  we  can  in  order  to 
take  care  of  the  many  Americans  who  are 
coming  to  see  their  Natiom.1  Capital. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  yielded  myself  this 
time  In  order  to  say  to  the  House  and  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives how  much  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
this  bill  is  on  the  list  of  suspensions  to  be 
considered  today  so  that  we  could  pass  it. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Speaker 
has  seen  to  it  that  the  bill  was  put  on  the 
suspension  calendar  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to 
my  dlstingiilshed  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Geoss]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  no 
pleasure  in  taking  the  floor  today  In  op- 
position to  legislation  which  has  such 
splendid  sponsors  in  the  House  as  those 
who  have  si>oken  earlier.  But  I  must  in 
all  conscience  oppose  this  bill  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  will  provide  for  a  $40 
million  structiu*,  without  any  cost  for 
land  acquisition,  but  apparently  there  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  that  will  limit  the  ex- 
penditure to  140  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the  recent  ex- 
perience of  the  so-called  Raybum  House 
OCBce  Building.  I  can  remember  when 
that  came  to  the  floor  of  the  House  a  good 
many  years  ago,  and  we  were  assured  at 
that  time  that  it  would  cost  about  $65 
million.  It  wound  up  costing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $125  million. 

I  would  like  to  see  some  kind  of  a 
limitation  contained  in  this  bill  in  order 
to  stop  the  spending  for  this  purpose  at 
$40  million,  if  this  Is  what  Is  meant  to 
be  spent.  Of  course,  such  an  amendment 
cannot  be  offered  because  we  are  operat- 
ing imder  suspension  of  the  rules  which 
precludes  amendments  of  any  nature. 

But  more  Importantly,  this  is  no  time 
to  be  constructing  this  kind  of  a  building. 
There  may  be  a  day.  and  I  would  like  to 
support  a  building  for  that  purpose,  at 
some  later  time.  But  we  Just  passed  in 
this  House  of  Representatives  a  bill  call- 
ing for  the  Initial  expenditure  of  some 
$327  million  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
care  of  our  war  veterans.  When  are  we 
going  to  stop  spending  money  for  proj- 
ects that  can  be  deferred?  There  will 
be  other  bills  coming  before  the  House 
to  protect  the  life,  limb,  and  property  of 
citizens  of  this  country  and  these  are 
bills  we  will  have  to  support.  But  I  say 
to  you.  we  can  very  well  delay  the  con- 
struction of  this  National  Air  Museum 
until  a  later  day  when  we  can  see  some 
daylight :  when  we  at  least  have  some  evi- 
dence that  we  are  not  going  to  be  fighting 
an  Interminable  war  at  a  cost  of  billions 
each  year. 

That  Is  my  plea  to  you — to  delay  every 
possible  project  that  can  be  delayed  that 
will  not  affect  the  life,  limb,  and  property 
of  the  citizens  of  this  country — to  delay 
what  we  can  until  a  later  day  when  we 
can  see  some  end  to  this  business  of  going 
deeper  and  deeper  Into  debt  while  fight- 
ing a  war. 

I  cannot  hc^  but  wonder  as  I  stand 
here  today  what  the  next  museum  will 


be.  Are  we  going  to  have  a  museum  for 
old  bicycles  and  old  railroad  equipment 
and  so  on  and  so  forth — especially  de- 
signed and  devised  buildings  for  those 
purposes?  I  say  to  you  again,  this  is  not 
the  day  to  be  authorizing  the  expenditure 
of  $40  million  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing an  Air  Museum. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson  1. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  somewhat  pleased  by  the 
restraint  of  our  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  with  respect  to  this  bill.  I 
might  suggest  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  there  are  many  more  im- 
portant things  than  simply  guns  and 
butter  or  the  absolute  necessities  in  life. 
This  is  a  nation  which  is  many,  many 
years  behind  m  granting  recognition  to 
its  great  creative  minds — at  least  as 
compared  with  other  nations. 

I  am  as  familiar  as  I  can  be  with  the 
genesis  of  this  proposal.  This  is  to  oc- 
cupy land  which  some  years  ago  I  felt 
should  be  occupied  by  a  national  cul- 
tural center.  We  had  a  considerable  dis- 
cussion, particularly  with  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico,  at  that  time  and 
were  persuaded  to  yield  the  prime  loca- 
tion on  which  this  museum  is  to  be  lo- 
cated. Tills  is  property  owned  now  by 
all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  It  has  been  paid  for  for 
many  generations.  It  is  something  that 
the  American  people  need  and  deserve. 

If  our  colleagues  are  concerned  about 
what  the  millions  of  visitors  to  this 
Capital  need,  they  should  be  enthusias- 
tically in  support  of  this. 

This  Nation  is  a  pioneer  in  aviation. 
This  Nation  certainly  deserves  to  pre- 
serve its  priceless  heritage  in  this  regard 
and  in  other  regards  as  well. 

I  might  suggest  that  there  is  no  future 
day — we  should  really  be  embarrassed 
now  that  we  did  not  erect  such  a  museum 
many,  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  with  great  en- 
thusiasm the  proposal  today,  and  I  think 
a  great  majority  of  our  people  whose 
Capital  this  is — and  whose  city  this  is — 
millions  of  whom  visit  it  each  year — 
have  a  right  to  see  appropriately  pre- 
served for  posterity  the  relics  and  the 
great  landmarks  of  our  history  in  avia- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  think  that  for 
the  record  it  should  be  pointed  out  we 
have  close  to  a  couple  of  million  dollars 
invested,  aside  from  the  land  which  will 
Eiccommodate  this  building.  We  have  a 
couple  of  million  dollars  invested  in  ar- 
chitectural planning  fees.  Of  course,  I 
do  not  suppose  that  the.se  architectural 
plans  would  be  outmoded  very,  very 
quickly,  but  at  least  the  personnel  would 
most  likely  be  lost  to  us  sometime  in  the 
future  down  ihrout^h  the  years  and  un- 
less we  utilize  the  plans  that  have  been 
produced  by  these  people  who  have  been 
paid  for  this  work,  then  there  would  be 
that  loss  involved. 

It  might  also  be  proper  to  point  out 
that  the  first  year,  1967.  the  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  Sll  million.  In  1968,  $11  mil- 
lion.    In  1969,  $15  million.     And  for  the 


last  year.  1970,  to  be  completed  in  1971— 
$3  Mz  million. 

So  this  Is  sort  of  an  Installment  plan 
op)eration.  At  least  we  do  not  have  to 
produce  the  entire  $40  million  at  this 
particular  time  because  it  is  going  to  be 
developed  In  a  proper  and  systematic 
way. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
agree  we  will  not  have  to  produce  the 
money  immediately  and  I  would  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  economy  In  deferring  this  mat- 
ter especially  in  view  of  the  ever-increas- 
ing costs  of  construction  and  planning. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  and  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  my  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  635,  authorizing 
an  appropriate  memorial  to  the  late 
Robert  H.  Goddard,  to  be  built  on  the 
grounds  of  the  National  Air  Museum,  to 
which  H.R.  6125  refers. 

Because  of  the  unique  contribution 
made  by  Dr.  Goddard  to  America's  place 
in  space  exploration,  I  feel  that  he 
should  be  commemorated  by  a  statue 
prominently  displayed  at  the  site  of  the 
museum,  that  demonstrates  our  accom- 
plishments in  this  field.  America  owes 
her  prominence  in  the  space  race  to  the 
fact  that  one  of  her  own  citizens  dem- 
onstrated the  feasibility  of  rocket  flight. 
Goddard's  successful  firing  of  a  liquid 
fuel  rocket  was  an  achievement  as  sig- 
nificant as  the  first  flight  of  the  Wright 
brothers'  airplane.  For,  although  in 
both  cases  there  was  theoretical  accept- 
ance of  the  principle  involved,  no  one 
prior  to  these  two  pioneers  had  been 
able  to  turn  hypothesis  Into  fact.  The 
foundation  laid  by  Dr.  Goddard  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  necessity  of  renaming 
the  Air  Museum  the  "Air  and  Space 
Museum." 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  see  fit  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  this  build- 
ing and  the  Goddard  memorial  on  its 
grounds. 

Mr.  FTJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum  is  a  fine  step  forward,  in  the 
presentation  to  the  millions  of  members 
of  the  pubUc  who  will  visit  it,  the  Na- 
tion's air  and  space  collections.  It  is  onLv 
by  the  display  of  the  original  air  and 
space  craft  that  the  visitors  to  the 
museum  will  be  able  to  relive  the  notable 
events  in  our  history  and  gain  an  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  technology 
which  has  made  such  achievements  pos- 
sible. 

Tlie  inspirational  and  educational 
character  of  the  museum's  exhibits  will 
spark  a  response  in  the  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm of  America's  youth.  It  will  also 
.serve  as  a  monument  to  the  dedication 
and  the  perseverence  of  those  who  have 
made  such  achievements  possible.  The 
presentations,  iiicludinir  mathematic 
physics,  fuel  chemistry.  mctallar:;y,  a;id 
broad  bases  of  aeronautics  and  spr.cp 
explorations  will  be  a  shuwplace  for  tlie 
Nation's  science  and  teclinological 
advances 

It  ha.s  been  my  pleas'.ue  to  do  my  rart 
for  such  a  worthwhile  enterprise  The 
j-)v  and  understandnig  that  thb 
museum  will  bring  to  the  millions  of 
vi.sitora,  mpkcs  mo  extremely  proud  oi 


mj-  role  in  this,  and  &s  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Senate  and  House  Committee  for 
the  Construction  of  the  Museum  of  His- 
tory and  Technology. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill.  H.R.  6125? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  M.-vcGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
RoUcall  No.  11  I  was  necessarily  absent. 
Had  I  been  able  to  be  present  for  the  vote 
on  H.R.  12410,  a  bill  to  enhance  the 
benefits  of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  I  would  have  voted 
"Yea."         

INCOME  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  EX- 
PLORATION EXPENDITURES  IN 
THE  CASE  OF  MINING 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  4665,  to  amend 
section  615  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  with  respect  to  the  tax  treatment 
of  exploration  expenditures  in  the  case 
of  mining,  which  was  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  pre.sent  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  we  have  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  4665,  as  amended  and  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Is 
to  provide  for  the  removal  of  certain 
restrictions  on  the  deductibility  of  min- 
ing exploration  expenditures  for  miner- 
als— other  than  coal,  oil,  and  gas — paid 
before  the  beginning  of  the  development 
stage  of  a  mine. 

Under  present  law  such  deductions  are 
allowed  up  to  a  maxhnum  of  $100,000 
a  year,  with  a  total,  overall  maximum 
of  $400,000  for  each  taxpayer.  The  bUl 
would  permit  the  current  deduction  of 
mining  exploration  expenditures  with- 
out regard  to  these  limitations.  The  de- 
duction would  be  elective  and  would  be 
limited  to  expenditures  for  exploration 
in  the  United  States. 

The  bill,  however,  would  retain  pres- 
ent law  with  respect  to  exploration  ex- 
penditures for  coal.    It  would  also  have 


no  effect  on  the  deduction  for  Intangible 
drilling  and  develoiMnent  costs  provided 
for  separately  under  present  law  In  the 
case  of  oil  and  gas  wells. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4665  would  also 
provide  for  the  "recapture"  of  amounts 
deducted  under  this  provision;  that  is, 
it  would  provide  for  the  amounts  de- 
ducted thereamder  to  be  later  added 
back  into  Income.  This  recapture  would 
occur  with  respect  to  all  future  deduc- 
tion, whether  or  not  they  exceed  the 
present  maximums  of  $100,000  or 
$400,000  overall.  In  the  case  of  a  mine 
which  comes  into  production,  the  recap- 
ture would  occur  either  by  the  taxpayer 
including  the  amounts  previously  de- 
ducted in  income  In  the  year  the  mine 
reaches  the  production  stage  or  by  his 
reducing  the  depletion  allowance,  be- 
ginning in  that  year,  by  the  amoimt  of 
the  deduction.  The  depletion  allowance 
in  respect  of  a  bonus  or  royalty  received 
with  respect  to  a  property  would  be  sim- 
ilarly reduced.  Deductions  still  not  yet 
recovered,  including  those  for  non- 
productive property,  would  be  subject  to 
recapture  upon  disposition  of  the  prop- 
erty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  recapture 
provisions  of  H.R.  4665,  it  is  not  expected 
that  there  will  be  any  appreciable  long- 
run  revenue  reduction  under  the  bill 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
is  unanimous  in  recommending  its  en- 
actment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  Is  not  hi  the  nature 
of  a  depletion  allowance? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No;  this  does  not  apply 
to  oil  and  gas;  it  does  not  apply  to  coal. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  exploration  of  min- 
ing properties  only. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansEis? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4665 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o; 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameriea  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
615  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  mine  exploration  expendltureBl 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  ExPENDrroKES  IN  Excess  of  Limita- 
tion.— 

"(1)  Election  of  taxpaykr. — If  expendi- 
tures described  in  subsection  (a)  which  are 
paid  or  incurred  during  the  taxable  year  axe 
not  deductible  in  the  manner  provided  by 
arubsectlon  (a)  or  (b)  solely  because  they  ex- 
ceed— 

"(A)  the  limitation  of  JIOO.CKX)  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a),  or 

••(B)  the  limitation  of  $400,000  set  forth 
in  subsection  (c) , 

at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer  such  excess 
expenditures  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction 
for  such  taxable  year  despite  such  limita- 
tions. 

"(2)     RECAPTURE     ON     REACHINO     PRODUCl.NQ 

STAGE.— If  a  milne  reaches  the  producing  stage 
after  the  taxpayer  has  made  an  election  pro- 
vided by  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  then — 

"(A)  If  the  taxpayer  so  electa  with  respect 
to  such  mine,  he  shall  include  in  gross  in- 
come for  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  mine 
reaches  the  producing  stage  an  amount  equal 
to  the  adjusted  exploration  expenditures  with 
respiect  to  the  mine,  and  the  amount  so  in- 
cluded in  Income  shall  be  treated  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subtitle  as  an  expenditure  which 
(i)  Is  i>ald  or  incurred  on  the  date  on  which 


the  mine  reaches  the  producing  stage,  and 
(ii)  is  properly  chargeable  to  capital  account. 

"(B)  If  the  taxpayer  does  not  elect  the 
application  of  subparagraph  (A)  with  re- 
spect to  such  mine,  then  the  deduction  for 
depletion  under  section  611  with  respect  to 
the  property  shall  be  disallowed  until  the 
amount  of  depletion  which  would  be  allow- 
able but  for  this  subparagraph  equals  the 
amount  of  the  adjusted  exploration  expendi- 
tures with  respect  to  such  mine. 

"(31  Recaptvre  in  c.\se  of  bonus  or 
ROVALTT. — If  the  taxpayer  has  made  an  elec- 
tion provided  by  paragraph  (1)  and  receives 
or  accrues  a  bonus  or  royalty  with  respect 
to  a  property,  then  the  deduction  for  deple- 
tion under  section  611  with  respect  to  the 
bonus  or  royalty  shall  be  disallowed  until 
the  amount  of  depletion  which  would  be  al- 
lowable but  for  this  paragraph  equals  the 
amount  of  the  swljusted  exploration  expendi- 
tures with  respect  to  the  property  to  which 
the  bonus  or  royalty  relates. 

"(4)  Basis  of  property. — The  basis  of  any 
property  shall  not  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  any  depletion  which  would  be  allowable 
but  for  the  application  of  this  subsection. 

"(5)  Elections. — 

"(A)  Method, — Any  election  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  made  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regula- 
tions prescribe 

"(B)  Time  and  Scope. — 

"(i)    The  election   provided  by  paragraph 

(1)  for  any  taxable  year  may  be  made  or 
changed  at  any  time  before  the  expiration 
of  the  period  prescribed  for  making  a  claim 
for  credit  or  refund  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year.  Such  an 
election  for  a  taxable  year  shall  apply  to  all 
expenditures  described  In  subsection  (a) 
paid  or  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  during  the 
taxable  year. 

"(11)   The  election  provided  by  paragraph 

(2)  (A)  may  be  mnde  or  changed  not  later 
than  the  time  prescribed  by  law  for  filing  the 
return  i  Including  extensions  thereof )  for  the 
taxable  year  during  which  the  mine  reaches 
the  producing  stage. 

"(6)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection  and  subsection  (f)  — 

"(A)  The  term  'mine'  includes  a  well 
(other  than  an  oil  or  gas  well)  or  other  nat- 
ural dejwsit. 

"(B)  The  term  'property'  has  the  meaning 
determined  under  section  614  (a),  (c),  and 
(e). 

"(C)  The  term  'adjusted  exploration  ex- 
penditures' means,  with  respect  to  any  prop- 
erty or  mine — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  expenditures  al- 
lowed as  deductions  under  paragraph  (1) 
which  are  properly  chargeable  to  such  prop- 
erty or  mine,  reduced  by 

"(11)  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  the 
allowances  for  p)ercentage  depletion  under 
section  613  were  reduced  on  account  of  the 
deduction  of  such  expenditures, 
properly  adjusted  for  any  amounts  Included 
in  gross  income  under  this  subsection  and 
for  any  amounts  of  gain  to  which  subsection 
(f)  applied. 

"(f)  Gain  Prom  Depositions  or  Certain 
Mining  Property. — 

"(1)  General  rule. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  subsection.  If  mining  prop- 
erty is  disposed  of  during  a  taxable  year  end- 
ing after  December  31. 1964,  the  lower  of— 

"(A)  the  adjusted  exploration  expendi- 
tures with  respect  to  such  property,  or 

"(B)  the  excess  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  realized  (in  the  case  of  a 
sale,  exchange,  or  Involuntary  conversion), 
or  the  fair  market  value  (in  the  case  of  any 
other  dispoeition  ) ,  over 

"(ii)  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property, 
shall  be  treated  as  gain  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  property  which  Is  neither  a  capital 
asset  nor  property  described  in  section  1231. 
Such  gain  shall  be  recognized  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  subtitle. 
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"(2)  DiapoflmoiT  or  pobttow  or  psop- 
■txT, — ^Por  pvirpoMB  of  paragraph  (1)  — 

"(A)  In  the  caac  of  the  dlapoeltlon  of  a 
portion  of  a  mining  property  (other  than  an 
undlTlded  Interest) .  the  entire  amount  of  the 
adjusted  exploration  erpendlturee  with  re- 
spect to  such  property  shall  be  treated  as 
attributable  to  such  portion  to  the  extent 
of  the  amount  of  the  gain  to  which  paragraph 
(1)  applies. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  the  disposition  of  an 
undlTldad  Interest  In  a  mining  property  (or  a 
portion  thereof)  a  proportionate  part  of  the 
adjusted  exploration  expenditures  with  re- 
spect to  such  property  shall  be  treated  as 
attributable  to  such  undivided  Interest  to 
the  extent  of  the  amount  of  the  gain  to 
which  paragraph  ( 1 )  applies. 
This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  ex- 
penditure to  the  extent  the  taxpayer  estab- 
lishes to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  that  such  expenditure  relates 
neither  to  the  portion  (or  interest  therein) 
disposed  of  nor  to  any  mine,  In  the  property 
held  by  the  taxpayer  before  the  disposition, 
which  has  reached  the  producing  stage. 

"(3)  Exceptions  and  LLMrrATiONs. — Sec- 
tion 124a(b)  (relating  to  exceptions  and 
limitations  with  respect  to  gain  from  disposi- 
tion of  certain  depreciable  property)  shall 
apply  In  respect  of  this  subsection  in  the 
same  naanner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  if 
references  In  section  1346(b)  to  secUon  1245 
or  any  provision  thereof  were  references  to 
this  subsection  or  the  corresponding  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  and  as  If  references 
to  section  1245  property  were  references  to 
mining  property. 

"(4)  ADjutrxMXNTS  TO  BASIS. — The  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  adJustmenU  to  the  basis  of  property 
to  reflect  gain  recognized  under  paraftaoh 
(I). 

"(6)  DiriNrriONS.  rrc. — For  purpoees  of 
this  subsection — 

'•(A)  MmiNo  paopxBTT.  The  term  "mining 
property'  means  any  property  (within  the 
meaning  determined  under  section  614  (a), 
(c),  and  (e))  with  respect  to  which  any 
expenditures  allowed  as  a  deduction  under 
subsection    (e)(1)    are  properly  chargeable. 

"(B)  Disposal  or  coal  or  domestic  iron 
oax  wrrH  a  retained  economic  interest.  A 
transaction  which  constitutes  a  disposal  un- 
der section  631(c)  shall  be  treated  as  a 
disposition. 

"(6)  Application  of  bttbsection.  This 
subaectlon  shall  apply  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  subtitle." 

Skc.  2.  (a)  The  following  provisions  of  the 
mtemal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  1245(a)" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "section  615 
(f)(T).  1246(a),": 

(1)  Section  170(e)  (relating  to  charitable 
oontrlbutlons) . 

(2)  Subsections  (b)  (1)  (B)  (11)  and  (d) 
(1)(B)  of  section  301  (relating  to  amount 
distributed). 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  312(c)  (re- 
lating to  adjustments  of  earnings  and 
profits). 

(4)  Paragraph  (12)  of  section  341(e)  (re- 
lating to  collapsible  corporations) . 

(6)  Subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 4SS(d)  (4)  (relating  to  distribution  of 
Installment  obligations  in  certain  corporate 
liquidations) . 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  secUon  751(c) 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  definition  of  "un- 
reallxed  receivables"  for  purposes  of  sub- 
chapter K)  la  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  1245  property 
(as  defined  In  secUon  1245(a)  (3) )"  and  In- 
aartlng  In  U«u  thereof  "mining  property  (as 
d*lln«l  in  s«:Uon  615(f)(6)(A)),  section 
124A  property  (as  defined  In  secUon  1246 
(a)  (8)).".  and 
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(2)  by  striking  out  "section  1245(a)"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "section  615(f)(1). 
1245(a),". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  eifter 
December  31.  1964,  but  only  In  respect  of 
exptendltures  paid  or  Incurred  after  such 
date. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

That  (a)  part  I  of  subchapter  I  of  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  natural  resources)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section  : 

"Sec.  617.  Exploh.\tion  ExPENorrTjaES  in  the 
Case  of  Mining 

"I a)  Allowance  or  Deduction. — 
"(1)  General  RfLE. — At  the  election  of 
the  taxpayer,  expenditures  paid  or  Incurred 
during  the  taxable  year  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertalnlna;  the  existence,  location,  extent, 
or  quality  of  any  deposit  of  ore  or  other  min- 
eral m  the  United  States  or  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  2  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act.  as  amended  and  supplemented: 
43  use.  1331).  and  paid  or  Incurred  before 
the  beginning  of  the  development  stage  of 
the  mine,  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  in 
computing  taxable  Income.  This  subsection 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  tl\e  amount 
of  such  expenditures  which,  but  for  this  sub- 
section, would  not  be  allowable  as  a  deduc- 
tion for  the  taxable  year.  This  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  expenditures  for  the  acqui- 
sition or  Improvement  of  property  uf  a  char- 
acter which  Is  subject  to  the  allow.ance  for 
depreciation  provided  in  section  167.  but  al- 
lowances for  depreciation  shall  be  considered, 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  as  expendi- 
tures paid  or  Incurred.  In  no  case  shall  this 
subsection  apply  with  respect  to  amounts 
paid  or  Incurred  for  tne  purpo.se  of  ascert'iln- 
Ing  the  existence,  location,  extent,  or  quality 
of  any  deposit  of  ull,  gas,  or  coal  or  of  any 
mineral  with  respect  to  which  a  deduction 
for  percentage  depletion  Is  not  allowable  un- 
der section  613 

"1 2)  Elections, — 

"(A)  Method. — Any  election  und?r  this 
subsection  shall  be  made  In  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regu- 
lations prescribe. 

"(B)  Time  and  scope— The  election  pro- 
vided by  paragraph  ill  for  the  taxable  year 
may  be  made  at  any  time  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  prescribed  for  making  a 
claim  for  credit  or  refund  of  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year.  Such 
on  election  for  the  taxable  year  shall  apply 
to  all  expenditures  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  paid  or  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year  or  during  any  subsequent 
taxable  year.  Such  an  election  may  not  be 
revoked  after  the  last  day  of  the  third  month 
following  the  month  In  which  the  final  reg- 
ulations Issued  under  the  authority  of  this 
subsection  are  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, unless  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
consents  to  such  revocation. 

"(C)  Deficiencies —The  statutory  period 
for  the  assessment  of  any  deflclency  for  any 
taxable  year,  to  the  extent  such  deflclency 
Is  attributable  to  an  election  or  revocation  of 
an  election  under  this  subsection,  shall  not 
expire  before  the  last  day  of  the  2-year  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  day  after  the  date  on 
which  such  election  or  revocation  of  election 
Is  made:  aqd  such  deflclency  may  be  bls- 
sessed  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of 
such  2-year  period,  notwithstanding  any  law 
or  rtile  of  law  which  would  otherwUe  pre- 
vent such  assessment. 

"(b)      RECAPTtTRE     ON     REACHING     PrODTJCINO 

Stage. — 

(1)  RECAJ»rTrRE. — If.  m  any  taxable  year, 
any  mine  with  respect  to  which  expenditures 


were  deducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (b1 

reaches  the  producing  stage,  then 

"(A)  If  the  taxpayer  so  elects  with  respect 
to  all  such  mines  reaching  the  producSe 
stage  during  the  taxable  year,  he  shall  ta 
elude  In  gross  Income  for  the  taxable  year 
an  amount  equal  to  the  adjusted  exploration 
expenditures  with  respect  to  such  mines  and 
the  amount  so  Included  In  Income  shall  be 
treated  for  purposes  of  this  subtitle  as  ex 
pendltures  which  (1)  are  paid  or  incurred  on 
the  respective  dates  on  which  the  mines  reach 
the  producing  stage,  and  (11)  are  properiv 
chargeable  to  capltel  account. 

"(B)  If  subparagraph  (A)  does  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  such  mine,  then  the  de 
ductlon  for  depletion  under  section  611  with 
respect  to  the  property  shall  be  disallowed 
unUl  the  amount  of  depleUon  which  would 
be  allowable  but  for  this  subparagraph 
equals  the  amount  of  the  adjusted  explora- 
tion expenditures  with  respect  to  such  mine 
"(2)    Elections. — 

"(A)  Method.— Any  election  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  made  In  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  or  hU  delegate  may  by  regu- 
lations prescribe. 

"(B)  Time  and  scope.— The  election  prc- 
vlded  by  paragraph  (1)  for  any  taxable  year 
may  be  made  or  changed  not  later  than  the 
Ume  prescribed  by  law  for  filing  the  return 
(Including  extensions  thereof)  for  such  tax- 
able year. 

"(c)  Recaptttre  in  Case  or  Bonus  oh 
Royalty. — If  an  elecUon  has  been  made  un- 
der subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  expendl- 
tures  relating  to  a  mining  property  and  the 
taxpayer  receives  or  accrues  a  bonus  or  a 
royalty  with  respect  to  such  property,  then 
the  deduction  for  depletion  under  section 
611  with  respect  to  the  bonus  or  royalty  shall 
be  disallowed  until  the  amount  of  depletion 
which  would  be  allowable  but  for  this  sub- 
section equals  the  amount  of  the  adjusted 
exploration  expenditures  with  respect  to  the 
property  to  which  the  bonus  or  royalty 
relates. 

"(d)  Gain  From  Dispositions  or  Certain 
Mining  Property. — 

"(1)  General  rule. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  subsection,  if  mining  prop- 
erty Is  disposed  of  the  lower  of — 

"(A)    the    adjusted    exploration    expendi- 
tures with  respect  to  such  property,  or 
"(B)    the  excess  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  realized  (In  the  case  of  a 
sale,  exchange,  or  Involuntary  conversion) .  or 
the  fair  market  value  (In  the  case  of  any 
other  disposition ) ,  over  , 

"(11)  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property, 
shall  be  treated  as  gain  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  property  which  Is  neither  a  capital 
asset  nor  property  described  In  section  1231. 
Su^h  gain  shall  be  recognized  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  subtitle. 

"(2)  Disposition  of  portion  of  prop- 
erty — For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  the  disposition  of  a 
portion  of  a  mining  property  (other  than  an 
undivided  Interest),  the  entire  amount  of 
the  adjusted  exploration  expenditures  with 
respwct  to  such  prc^jerty  shall  be  treated  as 
attributable  to  such  portion  to  the  extent  of 
the  amount  of  the  gain  to  which  paragraph 
(1)  applies. 

"(B)  In  the  cafe  of  the  disposition  of  an 
imdlvlded  Interest  In  a  mining  property  (or 
a  portion  thereof),  a  proportionate  part  of 
the  adjusted  exploration  expenditures  with 
respect  to  such  property  shall  be  tre.ited  as 
attributable  to  such  undivided  Interest  to 
the  extent  of  the  amount  of  the  gain  to 
which  paragraph  (1)  applies. 
This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  ex- 
penditure to  the  extent  the  taxpayer  estab- 
lishes to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  that  such  expenditure  relat«8 
neither  to  the  portion  (or  Interest  therein) 
disposed  of  nor  to  any  mine,  in.  the  property 
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held  by  the  taxpayer  before  the  disposition, 
which  has  reached  the  producing  stage. 

"(3)  Exceptions  and  limitations. — Para- 
graphs (1),  (2).  (3).  and  (6)  of  section 
1245(b)  (relating  to  exceptions  and  limita- 
tions with  respect  to  gain  from  disposition 
of  certain  depreciable  property)  shall  apply 
In  respect  of  this  subsection  In  the  same 
manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  If  refer- 
ences In  section  1245(b)  to  section  1245  or 
any  provision  thereof  were  references  to  this 
subsection  or  the  corresponding  provisions 
of  this  EubsecUon  and  as  If  references  to  sec- 
tion 1245  property  were  references  to  mining 
property. 

"(4)  Application  or  subsection. — This 
5ub.5ectlon  shall  apply  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  subtitle. 

"(e)  Basis  of  Property — 

"(1)  Basis. — The  basis  of  any  property 
shall  not  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any 
depletion  which  would  be  allowable  but  for 
the  application  of  this  section. 

"(21  Adjustments. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  to  provide  for  adjust- 
ments to  the  basis  of  property  to  reflect  gain 
recognized  under  subsection  (d)  (1). 

"(f)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"  ( 1 )  Adjusted  exploration  expendi- 
tcres. — The  term  'adjusted  exploration  ex- 
penditures' means,  with  respect  to  any 
property  or  mine — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  expenditures  al- 
lowed for  the  taxable  year  and  all  preced- 
ing t.Txable  years  as  deductions  under 
subsection  (a)  to  the  taxpayer  or  any  other 
person  which  are  properly  chargeable  to  such 
property  or  mine  and  which  (but  for  the 
election  under  subsection  (a))  would  be  re- 
flected in  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property 
or  mine,  reduced  by 

"(B)  for  the  taxable  year  and  for  each 
preceding  taxable  year,  the  amount  (If  any) 
by  which  (1)  the  amount  which  would  have 
been  allowable  for  percentage  depletion  un- 
der section  613  but  for  the  deducUon  of 
such  expenditures,  exceeds  (II)  the  amount 
allowable   for   depletion   under   section    611, 

properly  adjusted  for  any  amounts  Included 
in  gross  Income  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c) 
and  for  any  amounts  of  gain  to  which  sub- 
section (d)  applied. 

"(2)  Mining  property. — The  term  'mining 
property'  means  any  property  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  614  after  the  application 
of  subsections  (c)  and  (e)  thereof)  with 
respect  to  which  any  expenditures  allowed 
as  a  deduction  under  subsection  (a)  (1)  are 
properly  chargeable. 

"i3)  Disposal  or  domestic  iron  ore  with 
A  retained  economic  interest. — A  transac- 
tion which  constitutes  a  disposal  of  Iron  ore 
under  section  631(c)  shall  be  treated  as  a 
disposition.  In  such  a  case,  the  excess  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (d)(1)(B)  shall  be 
treated  as  equal  to  the  gain  (If  any)  referred 
to  in  section  631(c)." 

(b)  The  following  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  1245(a)" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  -'section 
617idMl),  1245(a),": 

(1)  Section  170(e)  (relating  to  charitable 
contributions) . 

<2i  Subsections  (b)  (1)  (B)  (11)  and  (d) 
(2)iBi  of  section  301  (relating  to  amount 
distributed) . 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  312(c)  (re- 
lating to  adjustments  of  earnings  and 
profits) . 

(41  Paragraph  (12)  of  section  341(e)  (re- 
lating to  collapsible  corporations) . 

(51  Subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 453(d)(4)  (relating  to  distribution  of 
Installment  obligations  In  certain  corpo- 
rate liquidations). 


(c)  The  last  sentence  of  secUon  751(c) 
of  such  Code  (relaUng  to  definition  of  "un- 
realized receivables"  tor  purposes  of  sub- 
chapter K)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  1245  prop- 
erty (as  defined  In  section  1245(a)  (3) ) "  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "mining  property 
(as  defined  in  secUon  617(f)(2)),  section 
1245  property  (as  defined  In  secUon  1245 
(a)  (3)),",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  1245(a)"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "secUon  617(d) 
(1),  1245(a).". 

(d)  The  table  of  secUons  for  part  I  of 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  1  of  such  Ccxle  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  the  Item  relating 
to  section  616  the  following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  617.  Exploration    expenditures    In    the 
case  of  mining." 
Sec.  2.   (a)   Section  615  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating    to     exploration     expenditures)      Is 
amended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  the  heading  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  615.  Exploration  ExPKNDrruREs  in  the 

Case  or  Coal." 

(2)  By  striking  out  "deposit  of  ore  or 
other  mineral"  In  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"deposit  of  coal". 

(3)  By  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (a). 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  I  of 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating 
to  section  615  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  615.  Exploration    expenditures    in    the 
case  of  coal." 

Sec  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  but 
only  In  respect  of  exjaendltures  paid  or  in- 
curred after  such  date. 

Mr.  MILLS  (interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  committee  amendment).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendment,  which  is 
rather  lengthy,  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  (H.R.  4665)  removes 
the  existing  limitations  on  the  maximum 
deduction  allowable  for  exploration  ex- 
penditures for  minerals,  other  than  coal, 
oil,  and  gas.  Under  existing  law,  deduc- 
tions are  limited  to  a  maximum  of  $100,- 
000  in  any  taxable  year,  with  an  overall 
maximum  of  $400,000  for  each  taxpayer. 
Once  the  maximum  limits  are  reached, 
there  is  verj'  little  incentive  for  further 
exploration. 

The  bill  removes  the  maximum  limita- 
tions, both  for  a  taxable  year  and  the 
minimum  overall  limitation.  It  is  re- 
stricted to  exploration  for  minerals  other 
than  coal,  oil,  and  gas  for  which  no 
change  in  law  was  deemed  necessary  or 
desirable. 

The  law  protects  the  revenues  in  that 
provision  is  made  for  the  recapture  of  a 


tax  on  exploration  expenditures  previ- 
ously deducted,  where  the  property  be- 
comes productive  or  where  the  property 
is  sold  by  the  taxpayer.  The  new  rules 
will  provide  a  much  more  flexible  basis 
for  scheduling  of  exploration  expendi- 
tures by  this  industry  and,  in  the  long 
run,  should  result  in  an  increase  in  the 
Federal  revenues.  I  urge  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sisk  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  UllmanI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAEIER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  and  confidence  that  I  rec- 
ommend to  my  colleagues  the  passage  of 
H.R.  4665. 

I  Introduced  this  bill  to  correct  a  long- 
standing inequity  In  our  tax  code  with 
respect  to  deductions  for  mining  explora- 
tion expenditures.  Under  present  law,  a 
taxpayer  may  deduct  only  up  to  $100,000 
for  any  single  year  for  such  exploration 
costs,  with  a  lifetime  maximum  of 
$400,000.  Any  additional  exploration 
costs  must  be  capitalized  as  a  cost  of  the 
property  and  may  be  recovered  only  in 
the  event  of  abandonment,  sale,  or  ex- 
change. It  is  my  feeling,  and  that  of  the 
committee,  that  such  a  restriction  In- 
hibits the  level  of  mineral  exploration  In 
the  United  States  and  often  encourages 
the  premature  abandonment  or  sale  of 
properties  that  might  otherwise  become 
productive.  In  those  cases  where  a  com- 
pany retains  the  property  over  a  long  pe- 
riod in  anticipation  of  new  uses  or 
changing  technology,  it  must  suffer  an 
indefinite  postponement  of  a  deduction. 

The  bill  removes  the  existing  limita- 
tions on  deductions  for  exploration  costs 
of  minerals — except  oil,  gas,  and  coal — 
and  provides  Instead  for  a  recapture  of 
the  deducted  amount  in  the  event  the 
property  becomes  operable.  The  tax- 
payer, if  he  exercises  the  option  allowed 
by  the  legislation,  may  deduct  all  explo- 
ration expenses,  but  must  Include  the  de- 
ducted amounts  as  Income  in  the  first 
year  the  mine  reaches  production  stage, 
or  he  must  reduce  his  allowance  for  de- 
pletion by  the  amount  of  the  deduction. 
This  provision  assures  that  total  revenues 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  will  not  be  adversely 
affected  over  the  long  term. 

If,  as  I  fully  expect,  mineral  explora- 
tion and  development  In  the  United 
States  is  encouraged  by  the  enactment  of 
these  provisions,  then  the  total  revenues 
to  the  Treasury  may  well  be  increased 
from  nev«-  income-producing  mining 
properties. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  limit  deduc- 
tions to  properties  within  the  United 
States.  Many  of  the  sophisticated  min- 
erals strategic  to  our  defense  and  space 
efforts  are  now  supplied  entirely  from 
foreign  sources.  A  revitalization  of  the 
domestic  mineral  industry  through  in- 
creased exploration  and  development  will 
assure  a  constant  source  of  many  of  those 
minerals,  and  at  the  same  time  will  ben- 
efit our  domestic  economy. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  has  been 
most  carefully  drafted  and  the  accom- 
panying report  contains  very  clear  and 
detailed  explanations  of  Its  technical  pro- 
visions. The  bill  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  I  urge  Its  approval  today  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  MHJjS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rxcou. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
support  this  very  desirable  bill  and  urge 
its  adoption. 

America's  mining  Industry  should 
benefit  directly,  and  with  It  the  entire 
economy  through  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  this  basic  industry. 

Mr.  MTTJiR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  fMr.  RrvzRsl  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  4665  to  liberal- 
ize tax  deductions  of  exploration  expen- 
ditures by  the  mining  industry  in  regard 
to  metalliferous  mines.  I  am  convinced 
that  removal  of  the  restriction  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  which  limits  de- 
ductions of  expenses  of  exploration  by  our 
mining  people  will  strengthen  our  min- 
ing Industry  for  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  upon  his  work 
in  Introducing  and  fostering  this  legis- 
lation and  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  [Mr. 
Mills],  and  the  membe's  of  his  commit- 
tee for  reporting  this  meritorious  meas- 
ure.   I  hope  It  passes  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho  .Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  SPEABIER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  commend  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  Its  excellent  work  in  re- 
porting HH.  4665.  Mr.  Dllman's  bill  to 
remove  the  present  limitations  placed  on 
the  deduction  of  exploration  expendi- 
tures In  the  case  of  mining.  Last  year. 
I  introduced  similar  legislation.  H.R. 
2485.  which  I  consider  a  necessary  step 
in  stimulating  mineral  production  in  the 
United  States. 

Removal  of  the  present  limitations  will 
restore  to  the  mining  industry  an  in- 
centive that  has  marked  its  adventurous 
spirit  throughout  its  history.  Mining  Is 
a  risk  capital  business,  particularly  In  the 
hard  rock  areas  of  this  country.  For  the 
mining  economy  to  progress  every  dollar 
oi  capital  must  be  available  for  use.  In 
the  uncertain  areas  of  gold,  silver,  lead. 


zinc,  copper,  and  other  metal  explora- 
tion, capital  expenditures  for  searching 
out  the  metals  is  a  very  expensive  busi- 
ness. Even  in  mineral-rich  northern 
Idaho  It  Is  not  unusual  for  a  company  to 
spend  a  million  dollars  searching  for  a 
deposit,  and  to  have  nothlni?  at  the  end 
of  this  expense  but  a  large  hole. 

The  committee  report  sidmirably  sets 
forth  the  need  for  this  legislation.  As 
pointed  out  by  the  committee,  the  present 
restrictions  of  SIOO.OOO  per  year  and 
liOO.OOO  Ufetime  limitation  on  the  deduc- 
tion of  exploration  costs  reduces  the  in- 
centive to  continue  mining  and  some- 
times forces  disadvantageous  property 
disposals. 

The  impact  of  such  a  loss  of  incentive 
is  highly  disastrous  for  the  industrial 
progress  of  this  country.  Every  Mem- 
ber knows  the  shameful  course  we  took 
last  year  by  taking  silver  from  our  coins. 
This  was  done  in  the  name  of  supply,  not 
meeting  demand.  International  mone- 
tary circles  are  searching  for  substitutes 
for  gold,  because  many  feel  that  not 
enough  exists  to  carr>'  the  burden  of 
world  trade.  This  country  imports  huge 
amounts  of  lead  and  zinc,  although  they 
are  in  abundant  supply  here;  the  cost 
of  bringing  a  mine  into  production  Is  so 
high  that  we  are  forced  to  send  dollars 
abroad  to  meet  our  needs.  Recently 
stockpile  disposals  were  ordered  to  con- 
trol the  price  of  other  metals.  A  great 
deal  of  this  pressure  would  be  relieved 
by  enactment  of  H.R.  4665. 

H.R.  4665  is  not  designed  to  create  a 
tax  loophole.  The  stiff  provisions  for 
recapture  of  the  deduction  upon  estab- 
lishment of  production  or  disposal  of  the 
property  prevents  every  possibility  of  a 
double  deduction.  As  the  committee 
pointed  out,  the  revenue  effect  of  this 
measure  in  the  long  run  is  nonapprecia- 
ble.  The  bill  creates  present  incentive 
CO  seek  new  mines,  an  incentive  which 
amounts  to  the  saving  of  the  taxpayers 
interest  costs  during  the  period  between 
exploration  and  development.  For  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  this  much- 
needed  incentive,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
H.R.  4665, 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read.  "A  bill  relating  to  the  income 
tax  treatment  of  exploration  expendi- 
tures in  the  case  of  mining." 
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SUBCHAPTER  S  OF  CH.APTER  1  OF 
THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 
OP   1934 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
be  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  I  H.R.  9883  <  to  amend  sec- 
tion 1373ic>  and  section  316ib»  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  which 
was  unanimously  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  I  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representativea    of    the    United    States    0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1373(C)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)     tJNDISTRIBUTED    TAXABLE     INCOME    Dl- 

riNCD. — For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'undistributed  taxable  Income'  means  taxable 
Income  (computed  as  provided  In  subsection 
(d))  minus  the  amount  of  money  dis- 
tributed as  dividends  during  the  taxable  year 
to  the  extent  that  any  such  amount  is  a  dis- 
tribution out  of  earnings  and  profits  of  the 
taxable  year  as  specified  In  section  3l6ia) 
i2i:  Provided,  however,  That  distributions 
to  persons  who  were  shareholders  at  the  close 
of  such  taxable  year  made  within  two  and 
one-half  months  following  the  close  of  the 
t.ixable  year,  shall  be  considered  (but  only 
to  the  extent  of  the  undistributed  net  in- 
come of  the  taxable  year  determined  with- 
out taking  Into  account  distributions  dur- 
ing such  two  and  one-half  month  period) 
to  have  been  made  immediately  prior  to  the 
close  of  the  Uixable  year." 

Sec.  2.  Section  316(b)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing thereto  the  following  new  paragraph  (3)  : 

"i3)  St'bchapter  s  corporations.— The 
treatment  under  this  chapter  as  a  dividend 
')r  amounts  distributed  by  an  electing  small 
business  corporation  under  subchapter  S 
within  two  and  one-half  months  .-ifter  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year  of  such  corporation 
shall  be  determined  us  If  such  amounts  had 
been  actually  distributed  on  the  last  day  of 
the  preceding  taxable  year. " 

Sec.  3.  ErrEcxiVE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  distributions 
made  after  December  31,  1964. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

That  (a)(1)  section  1375  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  special 
rules  applicable  to  distributions  of  electing 
small  business  corporations)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(f)  DisTRiBtrrioNs  Wn-HiN  2'2-Month 
Period  Aiteh  Close  or  Taxable  Year, — 

"(1)  DisTRiBtrrioNS  considered  as  di.stri- 
butions  op  undistributed  taxable  income, — 
Any  distribution  of  money  made  by  a  cor- 
poration after  the  close  of  a  taxable  year 
with  respect  to  which  It  was  an  electing  small 
business  corporation  and  on  or  before  the 
15th  day  of  the  third  month  following  the 
close  of  such  taxable  year  to  a  person  who 
was  a  shareholder  of  such  corporation  at  the 
close  of  such  taxable  year  shall  be  treated 
as  a  distribution  of  the  corporation's  un- 
distributed taxable  Income  for  such  year,  to 
the  extent  such  distribution  (when  added 
to  the  sum  of  all  prior  distributions  of  money 
made  to  such  person  by  such  corporation  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  such  yean  does  not  ex- 
ceed such  person's  share  of  the  corpora- 
tion's undistributed  taxable  Income  for  such 
year.  Any  distribution  so  treated  shiU.  for 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  be  considered  a 
distribution  which  is  not  a  dividend,  and 
the  earnings  and  profits  of  the  corporation 
shall  not  be  reduced  by  reason  of  such  dis- 
tribution. 

"(2)  Skare  op  undistributed  taxabale  in- 
come.— For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  a  per- 
Eon's  share  of  a  corporation's  undistributed 
taxable  Income  for  a  taxable  year  is  the 
amount  required  to  be  included  In  his  gross 
Income  under  section  1373(b)  as  a  share- 
holder of  such  corporation  for  the  taxable 
year  In  which  or  with  which  the  taxable  year 
of  the  corporation  end.s. 

"(3)  Election  tjndeb  suBSZcnoN  le) — 
Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  dis- 
tribution with  respect  to  which  an  election 
under  subsection  (e)   applies." 

(3)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  1375  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  repealed 
effective  with  respect  to  distributions  made 
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after  the  close  of  any  taxable  year  of  the  cor- 
poration beginning  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

lb)  Section  1375(d)  (2)  (B)(U)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "under 
paragraph  (1)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"under  subsection  (f)  or  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection". 

(c)  Except  as  provided  by  subsection  (d). 
the  amendments  made  by  subsections  (a)  (1) 
and  (b)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  dis- 
tributions made  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(d)  (1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)(1)  and  (b)  shall  also  apply  with 
respect  to  distributions  of  money  (other  than 
distributions  with  respect  to  which  an  elec- 
tion under  section  1375(e)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  applies)  made  by  a 
corporation  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  first  distribution  of  money  during  the 
taxable  year  designatec".  by  the  corporation 
If— 

(A)  such  corporation  elects  to  have  such 
amendments  apply  to  all  such  distributions 
made  by  It.  and 

(B|  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
subsection,  all  persons  (or  their  personal  rep- 
resentatives) who  were  shareholders  of  such 
corporation  at  any  time  on  or  after  the  date 
of  such  first  distribution  and  before  the  date 
on  which  the  corporation  flies  the  election 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  consent  to  such  election  and  to  the 
application  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  An  election  by  a  corporation  under 
this  .subsection,  and  the  consent  thereto  of 
the  persons  who  are  or  were  shareholders  of 
such  corporation,  shall  be  made  in  such 
maiinpr  iind  within  such  time  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  pre- 
scribes by  regulations,  but  the  period  for 
making  such  election  shall  not  expire  before 
1  year  after  the  date  on  which  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  this  subsection  are 
published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(3)  In  applying  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 
the  corL<;ent  of  a  person  (or  his  personal 
representative)  shall  not  be  required  If.  under 
regulations  prescribed  under  this  subsection. 
it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  that  the 
liability  of  such  person  for  Federal  Income 
tax  for  any  taxable  year  cannot  be  affected 
by  the  election  of  the  corporation  of  which 
he  1.=  or  wa.s  a  .shareholder. 

(4)  In  applying  this  subsection,  the  refer- 
ence In  section  1375(f)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added  by  subsec- 
tion lai(l))  to  the  15th  day  of  the  third 
month  following  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year  phall  be  treated  as  referring  to  the  I5th 
day  of  the  fourth  month  following  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year, 

(5)  The  statutory  period  for  the  assess- 
ment of  any  deficiency  for  any  taxable  year 
against  the  corporation  filing  the  election  or 
any  person  consenting  thereto,  to  the  extent 
such  deficiency  Is  attributable  to  an  election 
under  this  subsection,  shall  not  expire  before 
the  last  day  of  the  2-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  on  which  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  this  subsection  are  published 
In  the  Federal  Register;  and  such  deficiency 
may  be  assessed  at  any  time  before  the  ex- 
piration of  such  2-year  period,  notwith- 
standing any  law  or  rule  of  law  which  would 
otherwl.se  prevent  such  assessment. 

(6)  If— 

(A)  credit  or  refund  of  the  amount  of  any 
overpayment  for  any  taxable  year  attrib- 
utable to  an  election  under  this  subsection 
l«  not  prevented,  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  bv  the  operation  of  any 
la*  or  rule  of  law,  and 

IB)  credit  or  refund  of  the  amount  of  such 
overpayment  Is  prevented,  by  the  operation 
of  any  law  or  rule  of  law  (other  than  chapter 
'♦  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  re- 
lating to  closing  agreementa  and  compro- 
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mlses) .  at  any  time  on  or  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  2-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  on  which  the  regulations  prescribed 
under  this  subsection  are  published  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

credit  or  refund  of  such  overpayment  may. 
nevertheless,  be  allowed  or  made,  to  the  ex- 
tent such  overpayment  is  attributable  to 
such  election,  if  claim  therefor  Is  filed  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  such  2-year  period. 

(7)  If— 

(A)  (1)  one  or  more  consecutive  distribu- 
tions of  money  made  by  the  corporation  after 
the  close  of  a  taxable  year  and  on  or  before 
the  15th  day  of  the  fourth  month  following 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year  were  substan- 
tially the  same  In  amount  as  the  undistrib- 
uted taxable  Income  of  such  corporation  for 
such  year,  or 

(11)  It  Is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate 
thut  one  or  more  distributions  of  money  made 
by  the  corporation  during  the  period  de- 
scribed in  clause  (1)  were  Intended  to  be  dis- 
tributions of  the  undistributed  taxable  in- 
come of  such  corporation  for  the  taxable  year 
preceding  such  period,  and 

(B)  credit  or  refund  of  the  amount  of  any 
overpayment  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
such  distribution  or  distributions  were  re- 
ceived Is  prevented  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  by  the  operation  of  any 
law  or  rule  of  law  (other  than  chapter  74  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  relating 
to  closing  agreements  and  compromises ) . 
credit  or  refund  of  such  overpayment  may, 
nevertheless,  be  allowed  or  made,  to  the  ex- 
tent such  overpayment  is  attributable  to  an 
election  under  this  subsection,  if  claim  there- 
for is  filed  before  the  expiration  of  the  2-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the 
regulations  prescribed  under  this  subsection 
are  published  In  the  Federal  Register. 

(8)  No  Interest  on  any  deficiency  attribu- 
table to  an  election  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  assessed  or  collected  for  any  period 
before  the  expiration  of  the  2-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  this  subsection  are 
published  In  the  Federal  Register.  No  in- 
terest on  any  overpayment  attributable  to 
an  election  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
allowed  or  paid  for  any  period  before  the  ex- 
piration of  such  2-year  period. 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  Subchapter  S  of  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  election  by  certtln  small  buslnes.s  corpo- 
rations as  to  tax.fble  status)  Ik  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
section  : 

"Sec.  1378.  Tax  Imposed  on  Certain  Capital 
Gains 

"(a)  General  Rule. — If  for  a  taxable  ye.ir 
of  an  electing  small  business  corporation  tc 
which  this  subsection  applies — 

"(1)  The  excess  of  the  net  long-term  cap- 
ital gain  over  the  net  short-term  capital  los.s 
of  such  corporation  exceeds  $25,000,  and  ex- 
ceeds 50  percent  of  Its  taxable  Income  for 
such  year,  and 

"(2)   the  taxable  Income  of  such  corpora- 
tion for  such  year  exceeds  $25,000. 
there   Is   hereby   imposed   a   tax    (compute'l 
under  subsection  (b)  )  on  the  Income  of  such 
corporation. 

"(b)  Amount  op  Tax. — The  tax  Imposed 
by  subsection    (a)    shall   be  the   lower  of — 

"( 1 )  an  amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  excess  of  the  net  long- 
term  capital  gain  over  the  net  short-term 
capital  loss  of  the  corporation  for  the  tax- 
able year  exceeds  $25,000,  or 

"(2)  an  amount  equal  to  the  tax  which 
would  be  Imposed  by  section  11  on  the  tax- 
able income  (computed  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1373(d)  )  of  the  corporation  for  the  tax- 
able year  If  the  corporation  was  not  an 
electing  small  business  corporation. 


No  credit  shall  be  allowable  under  part  IV 
of  8Ut>chapter  A  of  this  chapter  (Other  than 
under  section  39 )  against  the  tax  imposed 
by  subsection   (  a  i . 

"(c)   Exception.?. — 

"(1)  In  general, — Subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  an  electing  small  business  cor- 
poration for  any  taxable  year  If  the  election 
under  section  1372(a)  which  Is  In  effect  with 
respect  to  such  corporation  for  such  taxable 
year  has  been  in  effect  for  the  3  Immediately 
preceding  taxable  years. 

"(2)  New  corporations. — Subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  an  electing  small  business 
corporation  If — 

'  (  A )  it  has  been  in  existence  for  less  than 
4  taxable  years,  and 

"(B)  an  election  under  section  1372(a) 
has  been  in  effect  with  respect  to  such  cor- 
poration for  each  of  Its  taxable  years. 

"(3)  Property  with  strBSTrrtJTKD  basis. — 
If— 

•■(A)  but  for  paragraph  (1)  or  (2),  sub- 
section (a)  would  apply  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(B)  any  long-term  capital  gain  Is  attrib- 
utable to  property  acquired  by  the  electing 
small  business  corporation  during  the  period 
beginning  3  years  before  the  first  day  of  the 
taxable  year  and  ending  on  the  last  day  of 
the  taxable  year,  and 

"lO  the  basis  of  such  property  is  deter- 
mined in  whole  or  in  part  by  reference  to 
the  basis  of  any  property  In  the  hands  of 
another  corporatUn  which  was  not  an  elect- 
ing small  business  corporation  throughout 
all  of  the  period  described  In  subparagraph 
(B)  before  the  transfer  by  such  other  corpo- 
ratlon  and  during  which  such  other  corpora- 
tion was  in  existence. 

then  subsection  ( n  )  shall  apply  for  the  tax- 
able year,  but  the  amount  of  the  lax  de- 
termined under  subsection  (b)  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 25  percent  of  the  excess  of  the  net  long- 
term  capital  gain  over  the  net  short-term 
capital  loss  attributable  to  property  acquired 
as  provided  In  subparagraph  iB)  and  havinc 
a  basis  depcrlbed  In  subparagraph   tC)  " 

(bl  (1)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchap- 
ter S  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  Item : 

"Sec.   1378    Tax  imposed   on   certain   capital 
gains." 

(2)  Section  1372(b)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  effect  of  election  by  small  business 
corporation)  Is  amended  by  inserting  •  (oTiicr 
than  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  1378)"  after 
"this  chapter", 

(3)  Section  1373(c)  of  such  Cr>de  (relating 
to  definition  o;  undistributed  taxable  In- 
come) is  amended  by  Inserting  "the  sum  of 
(1)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  1378(a)  and 
(2)"  after  "minus". 

(4)  Section  1375(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  treatment  of  capital  gains  in  the  hands  of 
shareholders)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Reduction  for  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 1378. — For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (I) 
and  (2) ,  the  excess  of  an  electing  small  busi- 
ness corporation's  net  long-term  capital  gain 
over  its  net  short-term  capital  loss  for  a  tax- 
able year  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  tax  lmp>osed  by 
section  1378(ai  on  the  Income  of  such  cor- 
poration for  such  year  " 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  vrtth  respect  to  taxable  years  of 
electing  small  business  corporations  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  1372(e)(5)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  t-o  ter- 
mtn.ition  of  election  by  small  business  corpo- 
rations) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)    Passive   investment   income  — 

"(A)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(B).  an  election  under  subsection  (ai  made 
by  a  small  business  corporation  shall  ter- 
minate if.  for  any  taxable  year  of  the  corpo- 
ration for  which  the  election  is  in  effect,  such 
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corporation  has  groaa  receipts  more  than  20 
percent  of  which  1«  passive  Investment  In- 
come. Such  termination  shall  be  effective  for 
the  taxable  year  of  the  corporation  in  which 
It  has  gross  receipts  of  such  amount,  and  for 
all  succeeding  taxable  years  of  the  corpo- 
ration. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  a  taxable  year  in  which  a 
■mftU  business  corporation  has  gross  receipts 
more  than  20  percent  of  which  la  passive  in- 
vestment Income,  if — 

"(1)  such  taxable  year  Is  the  first  taxable 
year  In  which  the  corporation  commenced  the 
active  conduct  of  any  trade  or  business  or  the 
next  succeeding  taxable  year;  and 

"(11)  the  amount  o(  passive  investment  in- 
come for  such  taxable  year  Is  less  than 
»3.000. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'passive  Investment  income'  means 
gross  receipts  derived  from  royalties,  rents. 
dividends,  interest,  annuities,  and  sales  or 
exchanges  of  stock  or  securities  (gross  re- 
ceipts from  such  sales  or  exchanges  being 
taken  Into  account  for  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph only  to  the  extent  of  gains  there- 
from) ." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  of  electing 
small  business  corporations  ending  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such 
amendment  shall  also  apply  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1902,  and  ending  on  or  before  such  date  of 
enactment,  if  (at  such  time  and  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  prescribes  by  regulations)  — 

(1)  the  corporation  elects  to  have  such 
amendment  so  apply,  and 

(2)  all  persons  (or  their  personal  repre- 
sentatives) who  were  shareholders  of  such 
corporation  at  any  time  during  any  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31,  1962,  and 
ending  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  consent  to  such  election 
and  to  the  application  of  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a). 

Mr,  MILLS  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing), Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amendment, 
which  is  rather  long,  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  The  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  9883,  as  amended  and  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  is  to  make  three  amendments  to 
the  provisions  of  the  tax  law  which  pro- 
vide a  special  option  for  small  business 
corporations  to  be  taxed  basically  like 
partnerships. 

The  option  provisions  of  present  law, 
subchapter  S  of  chapter  I  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  permit  small  business 
corporations  and  their  shareholders  to 
be  taxed  like  p.irtnerships  and  partners. 
Thus,  corporations  electing  this  status 
are  not  subject  to  tax  but,  instead,  "pass 
through"  to  their  shareholders  the  tax- 
able conaequences  of  their  activ-lties. 

Since  the  original  enactment  of  these 
provisions  in  1958,  which  as  will  be  re- 
called were  added  as  the  result  of  an 
amendment  in  the  other  body,  certain 
problemA  have  arisen  with  the  opera- 
tion of  this  election.  H.R.  9883  deals 
with  three  such  problems.  Two  of  the 
bill's  provisions  are  designed  to  alleviate 
unintended  hardships  that  have  devel- 
oped, and  the  third  is  designed  to  pre- 


vent the  possibility  of  tax  manipulation 
which  could  lead  to  unintended  benefits. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  provides 
that  distributions  made  within  2*72 
months  after  the  end  of  a  year  are  to  be 
considered  as  the  distribution  of  undis- 
tributed taxable  income  of  the  corpora- 
tion which  was  taxed  to  the  shareholders 
on  the  last  day  of  the  corporation's  tax- 
able year.  As  a  result,  distributions 
made  in  this  first  2'2-month  period  after 
the  end  of  the  year  will  not  again  be 
taxed  to  the  shareholders.  This  pro- 
vision will  alleviate  the  inequity  In  pres- 
ent law  under  wliich  it  Is  possible  for  a 
shareholder  to  have  two  inclusions  in  his 
income  In  1  year  with  respect  to  what  was 
intended  to  be  the  same  corporate  earn- 
ings. The  change  would  apply  with  re- 
spect to  distributions  made  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  it  appears 
that  numerous  taxpayers  have  suffered 
unintended  burdens  because  of  the 
widely  held  misunderstanding  of  the  dis- 
tribution rules  under  existing  law.  the 
bill  provides  special  rules  of  application 
for  this  new  provision,  on  an  elective 
basis,  to  distributions  made  before 
enactment. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  is  the  other  pro- 
vision to  which  I  have  referred  that  is 
intended  to  alleviate  an  unanticipated 
burden.  This  section  would  eliminate  a 
hardship  in  the  present  automatic  termi- 
nation of  "pass  through  "  election  where 
a  corporation  in  its  initial  period  of  op- 
eration derives  more  than  20  percent  of 
its  income  from  passive  investment 
sources.  The  bill  suspends  the  20- 
percent  requirement  in  the  first  2  years 
of  a  corporation's  active  conduct  of  busi- 
ness where  the  passive  income  for  any 
year  involved  is  less  than  $3,000.  The 
new  provision  recognizes  that  delays 
attendant  on  the  Initial  commencement 
of  business  operations  have  In  frequent 
instances  brought  about  unexpected 
termination  of  the  "pass  through"  elec- 
tion, and  It  is  designed  to  alleviate  the 
hardship  in  this  area. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  provision  of 
the  bill  which  would  prevent  tax  manipu- 
lation is  section  2.  It  amends  the  "pass 
through"  election  to  prevent  Its  use  as  a 
device  to  avoid  a  capital  pains  tax. 
Thus,  under  this  provision,  except  where 
a  small  business  corporation  has  elected 
the  "pass  through"  treatment  for  the  3 
prior  years — or  from  the  time  of  its  exist- 
ence, if  shorter — under  certain  condi- 
tions capital  gains  are  to  be  taxed  to  the 
corporation  as  well  as  to  the  sharehold- 
ers. Capital  gains  in  such  cases  will  be 
taxed  to  the  corporation,  as  well  as  to  the 
sliareholders,  if  such  gains  are  greater 
than  the  corporation "s  ordinary  income, 
but  only  to  the  extent  they  exceed  $25,000 
and  only  if  the  corporation's  taxable  in- 
come exceeds  $25,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  stated  that  it  has  no  objection 
to  the  bill  as  amended  and  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  The  committee  is  unanimous  in 
recommending  its  enactment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  9883. 

H.R.  9883  embodies  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  governing  the  so-called 
subchapter  S  corporations.  These  are 
small  corporations,  the  stockholders  of 
which  have  elected  to  be  taxed  as  part- 
nerships. The  bill  complements  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Congress  when  we  granted 
this  privilege  to  these  corporations  in 
1958. 

Under  the  tax  rules  generally  appli- 
cable to  corporations,  a  corporation  is 
treated  as  a  separate  taxable  person.  At 
the  end  of  a  corporation's  taxable  year, 
its  taxable  income  is  computed  and  the 
corporate  income  tax  is  imposed.  If 
dividends  are  distributed  to  the  share- 
holders, the  amounts  of  the  dividends 
are  generally  taxable  to  the  shareholders. 
Thus,  income  earned  by  a  corporation  is 
taxed  to  the  corporation  at  the  corpo- 
rate level  and  taxed  again  to  the  share- 
holder when  corporate  earnings  are  dis- 
tributed as  dividends.  The  income 
earned  by  the  business  is  taxed  twice. 

When  a  business  is  not  conducted  as 
a  corporation,  the  taxable  income  from 
the  business  is  simply  included  in  the 
annual  income  tax  return  of  the  individ- 
uals conducting  the  business.  The  in- 
come earned  by  the  business  is  taxed 
only  once. 

In  order  to  permit  small  businesses  to 
organize  their  operations  without  regard 
to  differences  in  tax  treatment.  Con- 
gress enacted  special  legislation  in  1958. 
This  legislation  permits  the  sharehold- 
ers of  certain  small  business  corpora- 
tions to  make  an  election  preventing  the 
business  income  from  being  taxed  at  tiie 
corporate  level  and  again  at  the  share- 
holder level.  Under  this  election  the 
taxable  income  of  the  corporation, 
whether  distributed  to  the  shareholders 
or  not.  is  taxed  only  once,  by  being  in- 
cluded in  the  annual  income  tax  returns 
of  the  shareholders. 

In  order  to  prevent  abuses  and  Insure 
that  all  the  shareholders  of  a  corpora- 
tion agree  to  the  special  tax  treatment. 
Congress  provided  that  certain  changes 
in  a  corporation  enjoying  this  special 
tax  treatment  would  automatically 
terminate  the  election.  In  the  applica- 
tion of  the  statute,  it  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  that  the 
termination  of  this  election  resulted,  in 
certain  cases,  in  unintended  and  unduly 
harsh  results.  In  other  words,  the  pro- 
vision which  the  Congress  enacted  to  aid 
small  business  became,  in  those  cases,  a 
trap  for  the  unwary. 

This  bill  removes  the  inequity  result- 
ing frcm  the  termination  of  a  subchap- 
ter S  election  either  because  of  a  change 
in  stockholding  or  because  within  the 
first  2  years  of  operation  the  corporation 
failed  to  realize  sufficient  operating  in- 
come to  qualify  imder  the  income  test 

In  addition,  at  the  request  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  bill  deals  with 
what  has  been  termed  a  "loophole," 
where  the  corporation  intends  to  seD  a 
substantial  part  of  its  assets,  and  pan 
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through  the  resulthig  gain  to  its  stock- 
holders. This  change  in  the  law  will 
not  have  any  effect  on  the  usual  small 
business  corporation,  the  owners  of 
which  merely  wish  to  be  taxed  as  part- 
ners. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarlts  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  sponsorship  of  this  legisla- 
tion was  prompted  by  a  tax  trap  that 
has  befallen  many  taxpayers  through 
no  fault  of  their  own. 

In  1953  President  Eisenhower  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  that  small  busi- 
nesses should  be  able  to  operate  under 
whatever  form  of  organization  is  desir- 
able for  their  particular  circumstances, 
without  incurring  uimecessary  tax  pen- 
alties. Ultimately,  the  Congress  enacted 
legislation  to  carry  out  this  intent  by 
permitting  corporations  with  a  small 
number  of  active  stockholders  to  be  given 
the  option  to  be  taxed  as  partnerships 
and  that  certain  partnerships  be  given 
tiie  option  to  be  taxed  as  corporations. 

Since  then  a  number  of  glaring  weak- 
nesses and  inequities  have  shown  them- 
selves in  subchapter  S  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  the  most  glaring  of  which 
deals  with  the  distribution  of  profits  by  a 
corporation  which  is  qualified  to  take 
advantage  of  this  subchapter. 

The  measure  before  us,  among  other 
amendments,  would  provide  relief  for 
small  business  corporations  operating 
under  subchapter  S  of  the  Code  which 
liave  been  unable  to  determine  their 
earnings  prior  to  the  end  of  their  fiscal 
years.  The  sole  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  give  the  corporate  oflBcers  and 
the  accountants  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  to 
determine  the  earnings  of  the  small  busi- 
ness corporation  for  that  year. 

In  many  cases,  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  their  earnings  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  year  because  of.  for  example, 
the  necessity  of  taking  an  inventory  or 
accruing  outstanding  bills.  The  present 
statute  forces  the  directors  to  declare 
a  dividend  of  the  earnings  for  the  year 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  there- 
fore before  the  real  earnings  for  that 
year  are  known.  Otherwise,  they  run 
the  risk  of  double  taxation  for  such  earn- 
ings. 

This  particular  amendment  has  long 
wn  sought  by  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Association  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants.  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  has  endorsed  it,  and 
the  Treasury  Department  has  no  objec- 
tion to  it. 

Another  amendment  proposed  in  this 
DUi  is  one  that  would  prevent  a  device 
irom  being  used  whereby  a  small  busi- 
ness corporation  could  avoid  a  capital 
8a««  tax  under  certain  circumstances. 
"lis  matter  came  to  the  attention  of 
we  committee  and  it  was  realized  that 
w  some  occasions  undue  advantage  was 
««en  of  a  provision  in  the  present  law 
»mcii  was  not  intended  when  enacted. 


Finally,  the  bUl  includes  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  that  a  smail  business 
corporation  is  not  to  lose  its  pass-through 
status  merely  because  its  passive  invest- 
ment income  exceeds  20  percent  of  its 
gross  receipts  during  the  first  2  taxable 
years  in  which  it  carried  on  the  active 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  if  its  pas- 
sive investment  income  for  the  year  in 
question  is  less  than  $3,000. 

The  committee's  attention  was  called 
to  a  type  of  instance  which  may  well  oc- 
cur with  some  frequency  whereby  new 
corporations,  for  justifiable  reasons,  have 
been  imable  to  commence  their  opera- 
tions as  soon  as  anticipated.  This  could 
place  them  in  an  unfair  position  In  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  present  statute. 
This  amendment  is  designed  to  eliminate 
this  unintended  hardship. 

The  bill  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  committee  with  no  objections  from 
the  Treasury  Department. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  S  of  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
and  for  other  purposes." 


AMENDING   CERTAIN   ESTATE   TAX 

PROVISIONS    OF    THE    INTERNAL 

REVENUE  CODE  OF  1939 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  101 85 > 
amending  certain  estate  tax  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939. 
which  was  unanimously  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ol 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
last  sentence  of  section  894(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1939  (relating  to  the 
penalty  In  the  case  of  a  false  or  fraudulent 
estate  tax  return)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "If  any  part  of  any  deficiency  is  due 
to  fraud  with  Intent  to  evade  tax,  then  50 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of  the  de- 
ficiency (in  addition  to  such  deficiency) 
shall  be  assessed,  collected,  and  paid.  In  lieu 
of  the  50  per  centum  addition  to  the  tax 
provided  In  section  3612(d)  (2) ." 

(b)  Section  871(1)  of  such  code  (relating 
to  method  of  assessment)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  3612(d)(2)"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  894(a)". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  estates 
of  decedents  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  3  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1939.  No  Interest  shall  be  paid  or  allowed 
on  any  refund  or  credit  of  any  overpayment 
attributable  to  such  amendments. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  pending  bill  is  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1939  to  provide 
that  if  any  part  of  a  deficiency  with  re- 
spect to  estate  tax  liability  is  due  to 
fraud  with  intent  to  evade  tax,  the  penal- 
ty to  be  imposed  is  50  percent  of  the  to- 
tal smiount  of  the  deficiency,  rather  than 
50  percent  of  the  total  tax  liability.  This 
conforms  the  rule  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1939  to  the  rule  now 
applicable  in  the  case  of  estate  tax  de- 
ficiencies under  the  1954  code. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  was  called  to  a  recent 
court  case  in  which  a  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals, reversing  the  decision  of  the  Tax 
Court,  held  that  under  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1939  the  penalty,  in  the 
case  of  a  fraudulent  estate  tax  return,  is 
50  percent  of  the  entire  estate  tax— in- 
stead of  50  percent  of  the  deficiency  in 
the  estate  tax.  eis  is  the  case  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  The 
court  of  appeals  stated  in  its  decision 
that  tliis  had  presented  a  case  of  first  im- 
pression for  which  it  could  find  "no  guid- 
ing casebook  authority,"  the  issue  not 
having  been  previously  litigated. 

The  decision  is  contrary  to  the  com- 
mittee's understanding  of  the  1939  oode 
provision  at  the  time  of  enactment  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  the 
committee  having  stated,  in  its  report  on 
thatbiU: 

Existing  law  Imposes  a  60-percent  addlUon 
In  the  case  of  fraud  applicable  to  all  taxes 
but.  In  the  case  of  taxes  other  than  Income, 
estate,  and  gift,  that  addition  Is  based  on 
the  total  amount  of  tax  Imposed  (H.  Rept. 
No.    1337.   p.   A419,   83d   Cong.). 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  court  decision  described  above  pro- 
duces a  harsh  result  which  cannot  be 
justified,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  burden  of  the  penalty  may  fall 
in  part  on  innocent  beneficiaries  of  an 
estate  who  liad  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  filing  of  the  false  estate  tax  return. 

The  Treasury  Department  does  not 
object  to  this  bill,  which  was  Introduced 
by  our  colleague  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Hon.  James  B.  Utt — an  iden- 
tical bill  having  been  introduced  by  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Hon.  Eugene  J.  Keogh — and  the 
committee  is  unanimous  in  recommend- 
ing its  enactment. 


RESIGNA-nON    FROM    COMMITTEE 
The  SPEAKER  laid  l>efore  the  House 
the  followirig  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

House  of  RKPREsrNTATTVEs. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  7,  1966. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCobmack. 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

DzAB  M«.  Spxakkr:  I  herewith  tender  my 
resignation  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 
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Having  thoroughly  enjoyed  my  work  on 
thiA  coaunitt««,  I  wish  to  advlae  the  House 
that  this  resignation  Is  being  submitted  In 
accordance  with  a  decision  of  our  committee 
on  committees  that  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  should  not  have  dual  com- 
mittee assignments. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dklaest  L.  Latta, 
Representative  to  Congress. 

The    SPEAKER.    Without    objection. 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION    TO    COMMnTEE 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rb.  720 
Resolved,    That    Oiobge    V.    Hansen,    of 
Idaho,  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  standing  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Agriculture. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROPOSAL  TO  DROP  PLASTIC  ACES 
OF  SPADES  ON  THE  ENEMY 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  California's 
[Mr.  Hosmer]  weekly  speeches  are  mak- 
ing a  most  valuable  contribution  to  our 
strategic  thinking  on  Vietnam,  In  fact,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  are  be- 
ginning to  do  for  Monday  what  is  already 
being  done  for  Sunday  by  Steve  Canyon. 

Admirers  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HosMER]  have  been  in  a  state 
of  suspense  since  last  week  when  he 
closed  with  this  warning: 

Both  the  targets  and  the  ammunition  may 
tvirn  out  to  be  quite  unconventional — I  shall 
say  more  about  them  in  the  near  future. 

Monday  Is  here  again,  and  we  can  now 
read  on. 

What  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HosMXR]  has  come  up  with  is  cer- 
tainly original — a  welcome  new  initia- 
tive— but  we  should  recognize  that  his 
suggestions  are  no  more  than  a  begin- 
ning; we  should  all  be  grateful  to  him 
and  the  OOP  conference  committee  on 
nuclear  affairs,  but  one  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  their  specific  suggestions  betray 
an  uncharacteristic  timidity,  one  might 
almost  say  "conservatism." 

His  suggestion  of  showering  enemy 
areas  with  plastic  aces  of  spades  is  inter- 
esting; even  more  effective  in  convincing 
the  enemy  that  their  luck  is  running  out 
would  be  the  scattering  of  dice  so  loaded 
that  they  can  never  roll  higher  than 
acey-deucey.  Again,  the  suggestion  of 
dropping  plastic  women  in  dawn  raids  Is 
Indeed  stimulating;  but  once  again  com- 
promlwd  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia's [Mr.  HosMiR]  disturbing  addic- 
tion to  the  synthetic,  why  should  we  be 


content  with  polystyrene  when  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
are  clamoring  to  do  their  bit? 

The  only  danger  that  I  see  in  all  this 
Is,  of  course,  the  ever  present  possibility 
of  escalation  which  always  has  to  be 
balanced  against  the  advantages  of  any 
new  military  initiative.  The  discovery 
of  new  chinks  in  the  enemy's  armor — 
my  apologies,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  an  inad- 
vertent pun — a  frivolity  inappropriate  to 
the  discussion  the  suggestions  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer] 
deserve — this  discovery  should  always 
alert  one's  mind  to  one's  own  correspond- 
ing vulnerability. 

The  gentleman  from  California  FMr. 
Hosmer]  wants  us  to  take  advantage  of 
superstition  in  North  Vietnam:  is  he  so 
confident  that  there  are  no  such  weak- 
nesses in  his  own  back  yard?  What  if 
the  enemy  retaliated  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia? A  few  ladders  judiciously  ar- 
ranged over  the  Long  Beach  Freeway,  the 
Harbor  Freeway,  and  the  San  Diego  Free- 
way would  isolate  millions  of  commuters 
in  hiis  district;  a  systematic  loosening  of 
the  totJS  of  salt-cellars  would  produce 
lunchtlme  paralysis:  and  instead  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  plastic  aces  of 
spades,  the  distribution  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  meaningless  IBM  cards 
could  create  economic  chaos. 

The  thought  of  the  gentleman  from 
California's  fMr.  Hosmer]  district,  Mr. 
Speaker,  reminds  me  of  another  feature 
of  his  speech — a  political  pointer  of  great 
interest,  quite  apart  from  the  military 
value  of  his  suggestions :  As  I  listened 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hosmer]  speech,  I  was  struck  by  that  un- 
canny feeling  "I  have  been  here  before", 
where  is  it.  I  thought,  that  I  have  seen 
these  plastic  women,  these  plastic  run- 
ning dogs,  these  hooting  devices,  these 
"bizarre  and  ominous  plant  forms"? 
And  then  I  remembered  and  realized 
where  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hosmer]  has  been  getting  his  in- 
spiration— riKht  next  door.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  Disneyland.  Dare  we  infer  from  this 
that  Mr.  Disney  has  now  undertaken  a 
role  in  the  councils  of  the  Republican 
party  even  more  significant  than  that  of 
advising  Senator  Murphy.' 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hosmer]  says,  and  I  have  no 
difficulty  in  believing  him.  that  his  ideas 
are  the  outcome  of  the  lucubrations  of 
the  GOP  conference  committee  on 
nuclear  affairs  analysis;  I  think  I  can 
best  sum  up  my  reaction  to  these  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  of  ours  in  the  words 
used  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  of  the 
British  Regulars  before  Waterloo: 

I  don't  know  what  they  do  to  the  enemy, 
but  by  God  they  frighten  me. 


Febrwiry  7,  1966 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  again  have  backed  the 
course  set  by  President  Johnson.  This 
time,  a  poll  reveals,  72  percent  of  the 
public  believe  the  President's  domestic 
program  should  not  be  reduced  in  the 
face  of  the  Nation's  Vietnam  commit- 
ment. 

The  Louis  Harris  poll,  published  today 
February  7,  in  the  Washington  Post,  in- 
dicates that  even  a  majority  of  conserva- 
tives who  backed  Barry  Goldwater  in 

1964  do  not  wish  to  see  key  programs  of 
the  Great  Society  cut  back. 

Education  and  health  assistance  pro- 
grams drew  the  strongest  support,  the 
poll  indicated.  The  poll  also  seems  to 
show  the  people  have  answered  with  a 
loud  "No"  the  President's  questions  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message.  The  ques- 
tions were ; 

There  are  men  who  cry  out  that  we  must 
sacrifice.  Well,  let  us  rather  ask  them  who 
win  they  sacrifice?  Are  they  going  to  sacri- 
fice the  children  who  seek  the  learning,  or  the 
sick  who  need  the  medical  care,  or  the  fam- 
Ulee  who  dwell  In  squalor  now  brightened  by 
the  hope  of  home?  Will  they  sacrifice  op- 
portunity for  the  distressed,  the  beauty  of 
our  land,  the  hope  of  the  poor? 

Results  of  the  poll  which  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Public  Generally  Sees  No  Reason  Yet  To 
Choose  Between  Guns  and  Bittter 
(By  Louis  Harris) 
Although    the   American    people   tend   to 
think  Congress  should  slow  down  from  lu 

1965  pace.  72  percent  of  the  public  Is  equiilly 
convinced  that  President  Johnson's  domestic 
program  should  not  be  reduced  in  the  face 
of  mounting  commitments  In  Vietnam.  The 
popular  conviction  seems  to  be  that  a  nation 
so  rich  and  prosperous  need  not  yet  choose 
between  guns  and  butter. 

Conservatives  who  backed  Barry  Goldwater 
in  1964,  southerners  who  have  consistently 
resented  Federal  Incursions  into  their  way  of 
life,  even  high-Income  groups  who  suspect 
recent  tax  cuts  may  be  short  lived  are  In- 
cluded among  the  solid  majority  opposed  to 
reducing  expenditures  for  key  programs  ol 
the  Great  Society, 

When  pressed  to  name  those  Government 
programs  which  In  case  of  necessity  ought 
to  be  cut  first,  two  prime  candidates 
emerged :  the  ap>ace  program  and  aid  to  cities. 
The  untouchables.  In  the  Judgment  of  most, 
would  be  aid  to  college  education  and  health 
assistance. 

A  cross  section  of  the  public  was  asked: 

"In  general,  because  of  Vietnam,  do  you 
think  President  Johnson  should  reduce  the 
size  of  his  programs  at  home,  such  as  edu- 
cation, poverty  and  health,  or  do  you  feel 
these  progn'ams  should  not  be  reduced?" 
[In  percent) 


SEVENTY-TWO  PERCENT  THINK  DO- 
MESTIC PROGRAM  SHOULD  NOT 
BE  REDUCED  DESPITE  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  weis  no  objection. 


Febriianj  7,  1966 
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Reduce 

Don't 
reduce 

Not  sure 

Nationwide 

22 

41 

12 

16 
24 
28 
24 

18 

21 
30 

71 

SO 

84 

81 
H9 
64 
69 

75 
74 
65 

8 

By  politics 

Voted  Goldwater  In 

1964 

Voted  Jolinson  in 

1964... 

By  re«!ion; 

East                   

9 
4 

3 

Midwest 

' 

South 

8 

West    

' 

By  income: 

Under  $5,000 

$5.00010*9.999 

$10,000  and  over 

5 
i 

portant  and  essential  and  are  high  on  the 
list  of  what  our  young  men  are  fighting  for. 
But  if  reductions  are  to  be  made,  further 
ques.ion.ng  made  clear,  people  are  prepared 
10  draw  up  their  own  list  of  priorities — both 
for  cutting  and  for  keeping. 

TliP  cross  section  was  asked: 

"Which  one  of  the  following  programs 
would  yuu  cut  first,  if  one  Government  pro- 
gram had  to  be  reduced?"  and  "Which  one 
of  the  following  programs  would  you  cut  last, 
if  one  cf  the  Government's  programs  had  to 
be  reduced?" 

(In  fiercpiit] 


^jwe  proCTuin... 

Alii  to  cities 

I'ovorty  proKram 

All!  to  farmers 

All  to  «)l!egr'  I'ducatlon 

Aiil  to  hi'iiltli  liire 

Not  sure 


It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Johnson's 
already  expressed  aim  of  providing  both  guns 
and  butler  will  be  realized  in  1966.  This 
is  the  clear  hope  of  a  large  majority.  But 
If  reductions  do  become  necessary,  the  Presl- 
dents  trea.sured  "consensus"  may  prove  to 
be  more  difficult  to  achieve. 


Time  and  again,  jjeople  come  back  to  their 
central  view  that  domestic  programs  are  IB- 


MODERNIZATION   OF   POSTAL 
FACILITIES 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Postmaster  Lawrence  O'Brien  announced 
a  new  and  expanded  effort  to  modernize 
our  postal  facilities  through  increased 
mechanization.  He  proposes  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  all  present  and  future  re- 
sources offered  by  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

Mr.  O'Brien  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
ambition  and  foresight.  The  American 
postal  system  is  the  primary  means  of 
communication  upon  which  our  popula- 
tion relie.s.  With  private  industry  be- 
coming increasingly  mechanized  it  is 
only  logical  and  fitting  that  our  national 
system  of  communication — the  mails — 
should  have  the  benefit  of  equivalent 
mechanized  techniques  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  the  times.  Keeping  abreast  of 
modern  methods  is  a  debt  owed  the  con- 
sumer public  by  the  Post  Office,  and  I 
peatly  admire  Mr.  O'Brien  for  taking  the 
liiitiative  toward  a  public  service  of 
monumental  proportion. 
As  a  member  of  the  Post  Office  and 

AA  ^^"'''^^  Committee,  I  should  like  to 
add  that  I  am  confident  that  Mr. 
u  Brian,  while  dedicated  to  modernizing 

ne  postal  system  through  mechaniza- 
tion is  very  conscious  of  the  importance 
01  the  role  of  the  individual  worker  in 
transporting  the  mails.  He  has  indi- 
cted his  concern  for  future  adequate 
manpower,  both  at  management  and 
Mfter  levels.  For  this  reason,  I  can  fuUy 
fn  ^^^L*^*^'^  "^"^  ^""^  expanded  program, 

m  \  '  ^^^  Postmaster  General  will 
implement  the  new  mechanization  for 
,^f«ater  good  of  the  individual  postal 
"oricer,  as  well  as  for  the  general  public. 


This  new  mechanization  means  not 
only  better,  more  efficient  mail  service, 
but  it  also  means  improved  working  con- 
ditions for  thousands  of  postal  employees. 
Everyone  stands  to  profit  from  the  new 
postal  mechanization. 

The  only  reservation  which  I  have 
concerning  Mr.  O'Brien's  program  is  the 
purchase  of  4,000  mailsters.  A  mallster 
is  the  little  three-wheeled  motorized  ve- 
hicle used  for  suburban  mail  deliverj'. 
My  office  has  received  some  reports  of 
accidents  involving  these  vehicles,  and  I 
am  concerned  for  the  safety  of  the  postal 
carriers  who  make  deliveries  via  these 
mailsters.  If  the  safety  record  of  these 
carts  is  shown  to  be  poor,  however,  I  am 
certain  that  the  Postmaster  General  will 
delete  the  mallster  portion  of  his  pro- 
gram in  the  interest  of  the  safety  of  the 
individual  employee.  I  intend  to  appeal 
to  him  for  reconsideration  about  these 
mailsters. 

I  should  further  like  to  call  to  mind 
at  this  time  an  outstanding  innovation 
in  the  new  Post  Office  program.  This 
is  the  Office  of  Planning  which  Mr. 
O'Brien  will  establish.  The  Office  will 
be  staffed  by  a  small,  professional  core 
of  workers  who  will  concern  themselves 
with  planning  for  the  future  of  the  postal 
service,  by  coordinating  research  efforts 
of  Government  and  private  indu.stry. 
Furthermore,  policy  and  operational  de- 
cisions in  the  postal  service  will  be  facili- 
tated by  the  aid  of  computers. 

Americans  should  be  proud  of  these 
steps  toward  progress  which  Mr.  O'Brien 
has  outlined  for  execution.  The  U.S. 
postal  system  stands  to  become  the  most 
modern  postal  operation  in  the  world  to- 
day. 


EVERETT  L.  PALMER— PENNSYL- 
VANIA IS  LOSING  AN  OUTSTAND- 
ING CITIZEN 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1  one  of  Pennsylvania's  outstand- 
ing citizens  retired  as  vice  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.  and 
is  moving  to  Hanover,  N.H.  Everett  L. 
Palmer  is  known  and  respected  by  many 
of  us  here  in  the  Congress  as  a  trusted 
friend. 

I  am  sure  the  people  of  my  State  join 
me  in  wishing  Ev  Godspeed  and  great 
enjoyment  in  his  retirement.  Yet.  I  can- 
not help  but  view  this  event  with  some 
regret.  We  are  all  acquainted  with  the 
great  economic  and  industrial  advance- 
ment that  has  occurred  In  Pennsylvania 
in  recent  decades.  As  a  public  utility 
executive  for  the  past  40  years.  Ev  Palmer 
contributed  substantially  to  this  growth — 
growth  which  is  reflected  In  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  every  Pennsyl- 
vanlan;  and,  indeed,  has  contributed  to 
our  national  prosperity.  He  will  not  be 
easily  replaced. 

Ev  Palmer's  interest  and  contribution 
has  not  alone  been  measured  in  his  work 


with  the  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light 
Co.  but  also  in  his  interest  and  concern 
for  education.  He  has  been  a  trustee 
of  the  Western  College  for  Women  and 
of  the  Moravian  College.  He  was  also 
president  of  the  board  of  the  Moravian 
Seminary  for  Girls  from  1954  to  1963. 
In  these  capacities  he  has  done  much  to 
improve  these  educational  institutions. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  spoke  to  the 
Republican  Citizens  of  Washinpton 
County.  Md.,  on  March  31.  1809,  he  said: 

If.  in  my  retirement  to  the  humble  station 
of  a  private  citizen.  I  am  accompanied  with 
the  esteem  and  approbation  of  mv  fellow 
citizens,  trophies  obtained  bv  the  blood- 
stained steel,  or  the  tattered"  flags  of  the 
tented  fields,  will  never  be  envied  Tiie  care 
of  human  life  and  happiness,  and  not  their 
destruction,  is  the  first  and  only  legitimate 
object  of  good  government. 

Ev  Palmer  can  be  assured  that  his 
retirement  will  be  accompanied  with  the 
esteem  and  approbation  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  Furthermore,  he  may  be 
strengthened  in  his  retirement  by  the 
knowledge  that  he  has  worked  tirelessly 
toward  successful  implem.entation  of  the 
"only  legitimate  object  of  Kood  Govern- 
ment," the  care  of  human  life  and  hap- 
piness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  merely  tliat 
Everett  L.  Palmer's  contribution  to  our 
growth  is  appreciated  is  an  understate- 
ment. We  are  all  indebted  to  him.  To 
-say  simply  that  Everett  L.  Palmer  is  well 
liked  is  similarly  an  understatement.  He 
is  loved  by  many  of  us  not  only  for  his 
contributions  to  our  material  well-being, 
but,  rather,  just  for  being  Ev. 

Now.  he  and  his  lovely  wife,  Sara,  are 
moving  to  Hanover,  N.H.,  where,  because 
of  his  love  of  skiing,  he  can  spend  more 
time  on  the  slopes.  As  he  leaves  Penn- 
sylvania, I  can  only  say  to  him.  "Good 
luck,  Mizpah,  and  mav  the  ski  run  be 
fast." 


THE  JOB  CORPS 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  mv 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  QuiEl.  and  I  are  friends  of  the  Job 
Corps  concept.  As  friends  of  the  Job 
Corps  concept,  we  are  deeply  distressed 
and  angry  about  the  philosophy  prevail- 
ing in  its  administration  today.  Situa- 
tions involving  Job  Corps  enrollees  from 
all  over  the  country  have  come  to  our  at- 
tention dramatizing  this  point.  Perhaps 
the  most  disgraceful  of  them  all  involves 
the  Job  Corps  camp  at  Mountain  Home, 
Idaho,  which  we  wish  to  discuss  and  ex- 
press our  indignant  protest  about  tcxlay. 

In  doing  so,  let  the  record  be  clear  that 
we  sponsored  legislation  for  experi- 
mental "residential  skill  centers"  as  far 
back  as  1961.  Although  the  administra- 
tion opposed  these  proposals,  we  were 
able  in  1963  to  add  such  a  provision  to 
the  Vocational  Education  Act.  The  .proj- 
ects were  never  funded  by  the  admin- 
istration. 
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The  1964  Poverty  Act  launched  ua  on 
a  mass  production  of  Job  Corps  camps 
without  the  benefit  of  experience.  The 
present  philosophy  of  Job  Corps  admin- 
istrators Ls  endangering  the  entire  Job 
Corps  approach,  which  can  and  should 
help  many  yoimgsters  help  themselves. 
The  following  case  history  forcefully  il- 
lustrates our  txAnt: 
UnttmumxjiM  oh  MomrrAXN  Hoiu.  Idaho 

On  Norembw  16,  1966,  a  tIcIous  flgbt  took 
pUc8  In  a  dormitory  at  the  Mountain  Home 
Job  Corpa  camp.  A  coriMman  was  brutally 
beaten  by  Paul  Dennla  Jones,  a  fellow  corps- 
man,  for  playing  a  radio  In  the  dormitory. 
With  Ms  victim  prone,  Jones  slasbed  hla  face 
and  hands  with  a  knlle  and  then  plunged  the 
knife  Into  his  abdomen. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  story  seems  like  one 
of  those  unfortunate  incidents  that  can  hap- 
pen occasionally  when  you  put  rough,  hard- 
core young  men  together  In  a  camp.  The 
full  sequence  of  svents,  however,  Is  appalling 
and  Incredible.  They  can  be  summarized  In 
the  following  10  points: 

1.  Jones,  the  assailant,  was  what  Is  known 
In  the  trade  as  a  three-time  loser.  He  had 
three  felony  convictions  against  him,  plus  a 
parole  violation,  when  admitted  to  the  camp. 

2.  Job  Corps  officials  violated  the  Inter- 
state compact  on  parole  and  probations  by 
falling  to  notify  Idaho  authorities  that  Jones 
was  a  parolee  from  California.  Not  only  that, 
in  response  to  a  request  from  Idaho  authori- 
ties, officials  at  the  Mountain  Home  camp  are 
unable  to  determine,  or  have  refused  to  de- 
termine, how  many  of  their  corpsmen  are 
presently  on  parole  or  probation  from  other 
SUtes. 

3.  Jones  not  only  was  a  three- time  felony 
loser,  be  was  serving  In  a  supervisory  ca- 
pacity In  the  Mountain  Home  camp  as  a 
dormitory  leader,  wing  leader  and  squad 
leader. 

4.  The  Job  Corps  paid  for  an  attorney,  ball, 
and  psychiatric  treatment  for  Jones. 

6.  The  Job  Corps,  by  telegram  from  Wash- 
ington, asked  the  court  to  release  Jones  on 
probation,  without  punishment,  on  the  as- 
surance he  would  be  accepted  ba^k  at  camp. 

Q.  After  release  from  the  hospital,  the  vic- 
tim was  so  mistreated  and  threatened  by 
Jones'  friends  at  the  Mountain  Home  camp 
that  be  was  forced  to  resign  from  the  Job 
Corpa. 

7.  Job  Corps  officials  refused  to  sign  a 
criminal  complaint  against  Jones  and  re- 
fused to  cooperate  with  the  local  prosecut- 
ing attorney,  Mr.  Fred  Kennedy. 

8.  The  prosecuting  attorney  had  to  sub- 
pena  other  corpsmen  in  order  to  get  them  to 
testify  and  at  least  one  of  the  eye  witnesses 
to  the  assault,  standing  S  feet  from  the 
scene,  said  he  saw  nothing.  The  prosecuting 
attorney  is  convinced  that  this  witness  is 
guilty  of  outright  perjury,  but  once  again 
Job  Corps  offlolals  refused  to  cooperate  or 
take  action  to  assist  the  prosecution. 

9.  The  U.S.  attorney,  Mr.  Sylvan  Jeppeeen, 
the  prosecuting  attorney,  the  warden  of  the 
Idaho  State  Penitentiary.  Mr.  L.  E.  Clapp;  the 
vice  chairman  of  the  Idaho  Board  of  Cor- 
rectloa.  Mr.  Mark  MazweU;  an  Idaho  parole 
and  probation  oifficer,  Mr.  Al  Roark;  an  official 
of  the  Idaho  Employment  Security  Agency, 
Mr.  Bill  Leah:  and  the  Idaho  attorney  gen- 
eral, Mr.  Allen  Shepard  were  so  incensed  by 
the  handling  of  this  case  by  Job  Corps  of- 
ficials that  they  met  Jointly  and  determined 
to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Shrlver  and  other  officials  in  Washington. 
The  prosecuting  attorney  wrote  Mr.  Shrlver 
In  December  and,  at  least  until  recently,  had 
not  even  received  the  courtesy  of  a  routine 
reply. 

10.  On  the  pleading  of  the  Job  Corps  of- 
flelala,  the  district  Judge  withheld  sentence 
on  Jones  and  placed  him  on  protMtlon  for  2 
yean  with   the  condition  that  be  serve  4 


months  in  Jail  and  then  return  to  the  Job 
Corpa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  memorandum  Is 
written  at  the  combined  suggestions  of 
certain  persons  who  attended  a  meeting 
recently  In  the  office  of  Mr.  Sylvan  Jep- 
pesen.  U.S.  attorney.  In  attendance 
were  Mr.  Pred  Kennedy,  prosecuting  at- 
torney for  Elmore  County.  Mr.  L.  E. 
Clapp,  warden  of  the  Idaho  State  Pen- 
itentiary, Mr.  Mark  Maxwell,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  corrections,  Mr.  Al 
Roark,  parole  and  probation  ofiQcer, 
Mr.  BUI  Lesh  of  the  f-mployment  seciirity 
agency.  Mr.  Allen  G.  Shepard,  attorney 
genersd  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  his  two 
assistants. 

Mr.  Jeppesen  stati?d  that  he  had  been 
retruested  by  Senator  Church  to  attend 
said  meeting,  which  was  called  primarily 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr. 
Clapp. 

The  discussion  involved  a  recent  crim- 
inal Incident  at  the  Job  Corps  camp  at 
Mountain  Home.  Idaho.  It  was  the  con- 
census of  those  present  at  the  meeting 
that  the  entire  congressional  delegation 
should  be  informed  both  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  thinking  of  the 
group  regarding  corrective  action  which 
should  be  taken. 

On  or  about  November  15.  1965.  a 
vicious  fight  took  place  in  one  of  the 
dormitories  of  the  Job  Corps  camp  at 
Mountain  Home.  Said  assault  allegedly 
took  place  as  a  result  of  Truley  Tillman, 
a  corpsman,  playing  a  radio  In  a  man- 
ner disturbing  to  the  other  occupants 
of  the  dormitory.  The  dormitory  leader, 
one  Paul  Dennis  Jones,  brutally  beat 
Truley  Tillman  about  the  head  and  face. 
While  sitting  astride  the  prone  body  of 
Tillman.  Jones  produced  a  knife  and 
slashed  Tillman  about  the  face  and 
hands,  and  then  plunged  the  knife  into 
the  abdomen  of  Tillman  inflicting  a 
wound  of  approximately  2 'a  inches  in 
depth. 

The  matter  was  reported  almost  Im- 
mediately to  Mr.  Kennedy  as  county 
prosecutor.  Because  of  the  question  of 
Federal  enclave,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  had  been  called.  An  FBI 
Investigator  was  dispatched  to  the  scene 
that  night.  Interrogated  Jones  and  ob- 
tained from  him  a  statement  admitting 
participation  In  the  assault.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy was  approached  that  night  by  of- 
ficials of  the  Job  Corps,  who  attempted 
to  convince  Mr.  Kennedy  that  there 
should  be  no  criminal  proceedings  filed 
against  Jones  and  he  should  be  relesised 
to  the  Corps  for  administrative  action. 
No  person  In  the  Job  Corps  camp,  either 
corpsmen  or  official,  would  sign  the 
criminal  complaint  against  Jones  for  as- 
sault with  a  deadly  weapon,  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  was,  therefore,  required  to  sign 
the  complaint  himself. 

It  was  necessary  to  Issue  subpenas 
and  require  attendance  of  Job  Corps 
witnesses  in  court.  The  Job  Corps  of- 
ficials, through  their  Washington,  D.C., 
office,  hired  Mr.  Robert  Rowett.  an  at- 
torney at  Mountain  Home,  to  represent 
the  accused  at  Federal  expense. 

At  the  hearing  held  therein,  Jones  en- 
tered a  plea  of  giiilty  to  assault  with  a 
deadly  weapon,  and  as  is  usual  In  such 
cases,  the  district  Judge  deferred  Im- 
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posing  sentence  pending  presentence  In- 
vestigatlon. 

At  the  hearing  for  sentencing,  officials 
from  the  Job  Corps  camp  were  present 
A  telegram  from  the  Job  Corps  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  D.C.,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  court,  which  requested  that 
the  Judge  place  Jones  on  probation  and 
affirmatively  stated  that  if  said  Jones 
were  placed  on  probation  by  the  court 
he  would  be  accepted  by  the  Job  Corps 
and  returned  to  the  Job  Corps  camp. 

In  the  course  of  the  presentence  in- 
vestigation, it  was  determined  that  Jones 
Is  a  three-time  loser  on  felony  charges, 
having  been  convicted  and  served  sen- 
tences In  California  State  correctional 
Institutions.  The  criminal  record  of 
Jones  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

At  the  age  of  16,  he  attempted  to  kill 
two  persons  by  firing  nine  shots  from  a 
revolver.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Fort  Springs  Boy's  Camp.  In 
1962,  he  was  convicted  of  auto  theft  and 
received  a  jail  sentence  and  3  years'  pro- 
bation. Later  In  1962,  he  was  convicted 
of  auto  theft  and  sentenced  to  an  addi- 
tional 2  years'  probation.  In  1963,  he 
was  adjudged  a  parole  violator,  con- 
victed of  another  auto  theft  and  sen- 
tenced to  the  Soledad  Correctional  Insti- 
tution. In  1964,  he  was  paroled  and  on 
September  8, 1965,  was  arrested  for  driv- 
ing with  a  revoked  or  suspended  driver's 
license,  and  served  a  total  of  25  days  In 
JaU. 

At  the  time  of  his  induction  Into  the 
Job  Corps,  he  was,  and  still  remains,  a 
parolee  of  the  California  correctional 
system.  Idaho,  as  are  all  States,  is  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  compact  on 
parole  and  probations.  Under  the  terms 
of  said  compeu:t,  each  State  agrees 
that  it  will  not  permit  one  of  Its  parolees 
or  probationers  to  move  to  another 
State's  Jurisdiction  without,  in  advance, 
informing  the  receiving  State  of  such 
desire  and  making  arrangements  for  the 
supervision  of  such  parolee  or  proba- 
tioner by  the  receiving  State  during  the 
balance  of  parolee  or  probationer's  time. 
No  such  notification  was  received  by  the 
State  of  Idaho,  or  its  board  of  correc- 
tions from  either  the  State  of  California 
or  the  Job  Corps.  We  were  Informed 
that  said  Jones,  while  at  the  Job  Corps 
camp,  was  made  a  supervisor  of  other 
corpsmen  in  three  capacities;  dormitory 
leader,  wing  leader,  and  squad  leader 
which  would  indicate  he  had  rather  close 
supervision  of  other  corpsmen. 

Mr.  Kermedy  has  further  stated  that 
he  has  received  practically  no  coopera- 
tion from  fellow  Job  Corpsmen  witnesses 
in  investigating  or  processing  the  defend- 
ant for  what  is  obviously  a  serious  crime 
In  the  felony  category.  This,  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  defendant  was  a 
three- time  convicted  felon  and  but  for 
extremely  fortunate  circumstances,  his 
latest  victim  would  have  died. 

One  of  the  eyewitnesses  to  the  assault. 
another  corpsman,  called  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy to  testify  under  oath,  refused  to 
state  that  he  had  seen  the  assault  with 
the  knife,  although  standing  within  3 
feet  of  the  scene.  Mr.  Kennedy  state* 
that  he  Is  convinced  that  this  witness 
is  guUty  of  outright  perjury.  The  vic- 
tim of  the  assault  was  so  mistreated  and 
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threatened  by  friends  of  Jones  that  he 
has  now  resigned  from  the  Job  Corps 
and  has  left  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Jones  was  recently  brought  before  the 
Third  District  Court  in  Boise  for  sen- 
tencing, at  which  time  Job  Corps'  offi- 
cials and  his  lawyer,  Mr.  Rowett,  also 
appeared.  The  district  judge,  Hon. 
J.  Ray  Durtschl,  withheld  sentence  on 
Jones  and  placed  him  on  probation  for 
2  years,  with  the  condition  that  he  serve 
4  months  In  Jail,  and  then  return  to  the 
Job  Corps.  A  further  condition  was 
that  he  receive  psychiatric  treatment. 

I  am  sure  I  reflect  the  consensus  of 
the  group  In  stating  that  the  concept 
of  the  Job  Corps  and  the  philosophy 
which  led  to  its  establishment  Is  laud- 
able in  every  respect.  Such  provides  an 
opportunity  for  underprivileged  youth 
to  be  trained  for  work  and  obtain  neces- 
sary education.  We  thlnJc  it  Is  obvious 
that  a  group  of  young  people  in  the  16- 
to  21 -age  bracket,  most  of  whom  are 
lacking  in  education  and  In  the  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  In  our  society,  are  per- 
haps the  most  highly  impressionable 
group  of  persons  who  could  be  assem- 
bled. Many  of  them  have  already  had 
minor  brushes  with  the  law.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  greater  tragedy  than  having 
such  a  group  of  young  people  exposed 
to  what  is  obviously  a  vicious  and  men- 
tally disturbed  person.  To  compoimd 
the  problem,  such  a  person  was  placed 
in  a  position  of  authority  and  responsi- 
bility over  these  same  highly  impres- 
sionable corpsmen. 

We  feel  from  this  incident  can  be 
drawn  the  obvious  conclaslon  that  the 
screening  process  of  the  Job  Corps  is  at 
times,  at  least,  a  complete  failure.  We 
are  informed  that  the  officials  at  the  lo- 
cal Job  Corps  camp  are  unable  to,  or  have 
not  determined  how  many,  if  any,  of 
their  corpsmen  are  on  a  present  active 
status  of  parole  or  probation  from  other 
States.  The  State  board  of  corrections 
is  reasonably  positive  that  such  situa- 
tions exist  and  in  conformance  with  the 
Interstate  compact,  are  desirous  of  being 
informed  of  the  existence  of  parolees 
and  probationers  from  other  States  who 
are  presently  residing  within  Idaho.  We 
feel  this  is  particularly  necessary  since 
we  are  informed  that  the  Job  Corps  has 
no  interest  in  the  supervision  of  parolees 
or  probationers. 

We  also  feel  it  pertinent  to  point  out 
that  the  officials  of  the  State  of  Idaho 
concerned  with  supervising  probationers 
and  parolees  have  had  very  fine  coopera- 
tion with  the  armed  services  regarding 
such  supervisory  problems. 

It  is  also  the  consensus  of  the  group 
that  the  basic  concept  of  the  Job  Corps, 
as  announced  to  the  public  at  large,  was 
not  to  provide  rehabilitation  histitutions 
for  criminals.  The  public  acceptance  of 
the  Job  Corps  locations  was,  we  felt, 
»^  on  the  asserted  purpose  of  the  Job 
Corps  as  providing  training  and  educa- 
tion for  underprivileged  young  people 
Who  deserved  an  opportunity. 

Prom  my  own  personal  standpoint,  and 
while  I  may  not  reflect  the  consensus  of 
jne  group,  I  must  state  that  I  am  highly 
•nocked  and  Indignant  at  the  use  of  Ped- 
wal  moneys  to  furnish  legal  counsel,  ball, 
wchiatrlc  evaluation  and  treatment, 
ana  so  forth,  to  an  accused,  regardless  of 


whether  he  be  a  Federal  employee,  State 
employee,  or  whatever. 

As  you  know,  our  system  of  criminal 
justice  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  for  many 
years  has  required  the  appointment  of 
legal  counsel  for  indigent  defendants  and 
the  reports  of  our  supreme  court  are 
replete  with  opinions  stating  that  the 
failure  to  fully  and  fsdrly  advise  an  ac- 
cused of  his  right  to  legal  counsel,  and  to 
furnish  such  counsel,  constitutes  the  de- 
prlval  of  constitutional  rights.  I  se- 
riously question  the  existence  of  any 
statutory  authorization  for  such  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds.  Such  certainly 
has  never  been  the  case  in  regard  to 
armed  services  persormel  and  I  can  see 
no  difference  between  the  furnishing  of 
counsel  to  a  Job  Corpsman,  Federal  em- 
ployee, and  the  furnishing  of  legal  coun- 
sel to  a  mailman,  a  U.S.  attorney,  an  ele- 
vator operator  In  a  post  office  building, 
or  a  U.S.  Senator,  any  one  of  whom  could 
be  charged  with  murder  or  an  attempted 
murder. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  these  matters 
demand  your  attention  and  Investiga- 
tion if  the  Job  Corps  Is  to  continue  to 
have  the  public  confidence  and  carry  out 
the  very  laudable  program  for  which  It 
was  designed. 

I  should  add  that  Mr.  Kermedy.  some 
time  ago,  wrote  to  the  Director  of  the 
program,  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver,  relative 
to  the  problems  discussed  herein,  and  has 
not,  as  yet,  received  the  courtesy  of  a 
reply. 


DIFFICULTIES   WITH   THE  JOB 
CORPS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  obvious 
result  of  this  case  is  that  enrollees  at 
Mountain  Home  Job  Corps  camp  believe 
the  law  of  the  jungle  prevails  and  that 
even  officials  of  the  U.S.  Government 
countenance  assault  with  a  deadly 
weapon. 

Job  Corps  officials  should  be  called  to 
account  for  this  episode.  Do  they  be- 
lieve they  are  teaching  the  young  men  at 
the  Mountain  Home  camp  constructive 
values  by  their  actions  in  this  case? 
What  justification  do  they  have  for  hir- 
ing an  attorney  with  Federal  taxpayers' 
money,  especially  when  Idaho  law  re- 
quires tiiat  indigent  defendants  be  fur- 
nished counsel  by  the  State?  Why  do 
Job  Corps  officials  want  Jones  back  in 
the  Job  Corps  under  these  circum- 
stances? Do  they  plan  to  put  him  back 
In  a  position  of  leadership  and  authority 
over  his  fellow  job  corpsmen? 

FAtTLTT    PHILCSOPHT 

This  case,  in  capsule,  demonstrates 
two  damaging  and  dangerous  things 
about  the  way  the  Job  Corps  program  is 
now  being  administered. 

First,  the  screening  of  enrollees  is  so 
incredibly  haphazard  that  officials  don't 
even  know  when  enrollees  are  on  parole 
for  commission  of  major  felonies. 


Second,  the  philosophy  of  Job  Corps 
officials  is  so  ridiculously  soft  and  con- 
fused that  they  will  excuse  almost  any 
behavior  by  an  enrollee,  even  when  It 
jeopardizes  the  chance  of  other  enrollees 
to  succeed. 

The  case  of  Paul  Dennis  Jones  In 
Idaho  is  not  an  isolated  one.  It  is  typi- 
cal of  official  policy  in  the  Job  Corps. 
This  kind  of  approach  In  handling  tough 
young  men  who  have  committed  serious 
crimes  permeates  the  entire  administra- 
tion of  Job  Corps  camps.  It  can  be  fatal 
to  the  program  unless  It  is  reversed  by 
direct  and  immediate  action. 

GANG  RUU: 

Two  dropouts  from  Camp  BUlmer  re- 
cently declared  that  they  would  not  have 
enrolled  in  the  Job  Corps  If  they  had 
known  what  it  was  like.  One  of  them 
commented  "Many  youths  sent  to  court 
for  a  minor  crime  were  given  a  choice 
between  the  Job  Corps  and  reform 
school."  A  common  statement  among 
enrollees  is.  "If  I  go  back,  the  Judge  will 
put  me  in  jail."  Another  enrollee  said. 
"The  dormitories  are  ruled  by  gangs." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Job  Corps  dor- 
mitories are  often  ruled  by  gangs  when 
authorities  deal  so  foolishly  with  felony 
crimes?  Job  Corps  policy  provides  spe- 
cifically : 

No  dismissals  from  Job  Corps  can  be  made 
by  centers  without  getting  prior  approval 
from  Job  Corps  headquarters  •  •  •.  Under 
no  circumstances,  explicit  or  implicit,  should 
a  resignation  be  asked  for  or  the  opportunity 
to  resign  offered. 

REALISM   >r£EDED 

The  Job  Corps  concept  is  sound,  but  It 
cannot  be  administered  successfully  by 
administrators  who  coddle  and  encour- 
age lawbreakers  and  gang  leaders.  Un- 
less we  start  getting  some  realism  Into 
the  Job  Corps  program,  the  American 
people  will  rise  in  Indignation  and  prob- 
ably sweep  out  the  good  potential  with 
the  bad  performance.  That  would  be 
tragic  for  the  many  youngsters  who  can 
be  helped  by  a  good  Job  Corps  program, 
as  well  as  for  our  society  as  a  whole. 


EFFECT     ON     VIETNAM,      COMBAT 
TROOP  MORALE  OF  U.S.  MEDICS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  Emd  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  commented 
extensively  and  favorably  to  me  con- 
cerning the  morale  effect  on  combat 
troops,  of  the  type  of  care  rendered  by 
the  U.S.  medics  In  South  Vietnam.  I  as- 
sured the  Under  Secretary  that  this  had 
been  true  In  all  services  and  all  wars  and 
engagements  since  the  days  of  Surg. 
Gen.  Jonathan  Letterman  who  estab- 
lished hospital  trains,  and  a  system  of 
evacuation  and  medical  care  in  Its  basic 
modem  phases  during  the  War  Between 
the  States.  I  pulled  from  my  desk  book 
references,  "The  History  of  the  Medical 
Department,  U.S.  Army,"  volume  15,  en- 
titled "Persormel  In  World  War  n,"  and 
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referred  to  chapters  on  "morale"  which 
under  the  old  War  Department  setup  was 
considered  a  vital  function  of  G-1 — or 
the  Chief  of  Personnel — but  Is  now  for- 
gotten In  a  computer  age.  Admittedly. 
I  slipped  in  a  remark  about  lack  of  such 
coordination,  referral  to.  or  acceptance 
of  advice  of  the  Chiefs  of  Technical  Serv- 
ices, whether  It  was  in  matters  of  supply 
taken  over  by  the  computers  of  DSA — 
Defense  Supply  Agency — or  class  2  con- 
trol— command  and  professional  assign- 
ment of  people  by  the  Surgeons  General 
in  all  services,  at  all  levels — except  the 
theaters  of  operation. 

There  was  a  time  when  medical  care 
In  South  Vietnam  by  so-called  USCOM 
units  was  primarily  among  civilians  di- 
rected by  the  White  House  and  State 
Department,  and  lowered  quality  medical 
care  to  the  level  of  the  Far  Eastern 
trained — and  French  trained — physicians 
working  and  operating  in  barrios  and 
under  nonmodem  conditions;  rather 
than  elevating  and  training  their  type 
care  to  our  standards  of  know-how, 
equipment,  and  technique.  Toward  this 
end,  f^a  early  as  January  1964,  hearing 
records  will  indicate  that  I  recommended 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  our  mil- 
itary installations  be  beefed  up  and  used 
for  both  direct  care  for  our  service  cas- 
ualties as  well  as  training  and  demon- 
stration imits  for  the  civilian  for  the 
physicians  and  their  aids  of  South  Viet- 
nam. P*rom  the  attached  article,  para- 
phrasing the  Theater  Surgeon  Col.  Spur- 
geon  Neel.  Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army,  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  this  has  been 
done.  I  know  many  military  units  have 
been  commended  for  lack  of  loss  of  life, 
including  one  In  support  of  units  north- 
west of  Saigon  which  was  commended 
for  handling  128  battle  casualties  in  one 
24-hour  battle  without  a  single  loss  of 
life.  In  the  field  of  evacuation  we  have 
recently  recommended  forward  place- 
ment of  the  trained  and  ready  tactical 
aeromedical  evacuation  squadrons  in 
order  to  better  maintain  the  highly  de- 
veloped, but  ofttlmes  Improvised  rapid 
evacuation. 

Physicians  have  always  served  with 
professional  know-how  and  quickly  ac- 
qiiired  military  acumen,  where  needed 
around  the  world  in  times  of  stress.  Be- 
cause their  know-how  on  completion  of 
training  is  geometrically  progressive  and 
greater  than  their  forebearers  in  recent 
wars,  I  predict  that  the  death  rate  from 
battle  casualitles — as  well  as  sick  and 
nonbattle  injuries — will  continue  to  im- 
prove. It  is  now  less  than  1  percent  in 
South  Vietnam.  No  wonder  there  is  high 
morale  among  those  fortunate  enough 
to  be  evacuated. 

This  article,  dateline  Saigon.  South 
Vietnam,  is  self-explanatory,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  all,  not  only  as  interesting 
reading  concerning  the  entire  medical 
departments,  but  as  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  situation  which  will  Improve 
the  morale  of  the  retirees  concerning 
their  own,  as  well  as  the  Nation's  youth, 
who  are  in  this  hapless  situation : 

CHBy  SuBcaoM  a  Happt  Man — Stttplt  or 
U.8.  ItlXDics  XN  Vbt  Is  Txucxd  "m  Excxl- 
Lnrr  Sbatx" 

SyUOOIf.     SOUTB     VlTTKAM. Col.     SpUTgeOD 

NmI  U  a  happy  man.     He  has  the  toola  to 
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do  his  Job — save  the  lives  of  wounded  United 
States  and  Vietnamese  soldiers  In  Vietnam. 

Neel,  chief  surgeon  for  the  Military  Assist- 
ance Command,  Vietnam  iMACV),  feels  that 
he  has  a  more  than  adequate  supply  of  neces- 
sities needed  for  healing — well  trained,  dedi- 
cated doctors  and  nurses  and  excellent  medi- 
cal supplies. 

He  Is  free.  too.  of  the  usual  military  red- 
tape.  His  only  bees  here  Is  Gen.  William  C. 
Westmoreland.  U.S.  Military  Commander  in 
Vietnam. 

An  ebullient,  loquacious  man,  Neel  has 
flrst  call  on  anything  In  the  U.S.  Army  Medi- 
cal Corps. 

The  supply  of  doctors  to  treat  wounded 
Americans  Is  good,  he  says;  "We  are  In  excel- 
lent shape  both  qualitatively  and  quantita- 
tively." 

Military  spokesmen  estimate  there  are  well 
over  300  Army  doctors  and  more  than  200 
Army  nurses  In  South  Vietnam.  The  Air 
Force  and  Navy  likely  have  150  additional 
doctors  and  about  100  nurses. 

In  Vietnam  Neel  has  two  mobile  Army  sur- 
gical hospitals,  three  field  hospitals  and  two 
evacuation  hocpltals.  The  Navy  has  its  3d 
Medical  Battalion  with  C  Company  at  Da 
Nang.  the  "Charley  Med"  that  has  taken  care 
of  so  many  wounded  marines. 

In  swldltlon,  the  Korean  division  has  an 
evacuation  hospital  of  400  beds.  26  doctors, 
and  33  nurses. 

Working  with  the  medical  people  In  Viet- 
nam, but  not  under  MACV  control  are  six 
military  hospitals  In  Japan,  one  on  Okinawa 
and  one  at  Clark  Air  Force  Base  Hospital  In 
the  Philippines. 

Neel  says  he  sometimes  has  an  unusual 
problem:  overreactlon  to  his  requests  by  au- 
thorities in  the  United  States. 

Some  time  ago  he  asked  for  a  flight  sur- 
geon, and  they  sent  out  a  man  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  flight-surgeon  training  at 
Fort  Rucker,  Ala. 

I  wDs  6(lnd  to  have  him,  and  he  was  en- 
thusiastic about  coming,"  Neel  said,  "but 
actually  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had 
kept  on  training  other  flight  surgeons  at 
home." 

Neel  does  have  other  problems,  of  course, 
mainly  concerned  with  logistics.  Although 
he  has  flrst  priority  in  the  Army  Medical 
Corps,  there  is  still  the  problem  of  getting 
supplies  to  their  destinations  at  the  proper 
time. 

The  death  rate  for  soldiers  arriving  at 
forward  hospitals  in  World  War  I  was  SV^ 
percent.  By  World  War  II  this  had  dropped 
to  4' J  percent,  and  only  2'^  percent  of  the 
toldlers  reaching  forward  hospitals  In  Korea 
died 

In  Vietnam  the  ratio  has  been  1  percent  or 
a  trifle  less. 

Neel  is  proud  of  the  low  rate,  but  he  real- 
izes it  could  easily  change  if  the  Vletcong 
start  throwing  large  masses  of  troops  Into 
battle  or  bring  in  heavy  artillery  or  air  at- 
tacks. 

"Actually,  we  haven't  been  strained  too 
much  yet."  Neel  says.  "Our  buildup  has  been 
gradual  enough  that  we  could  pretty  well 
project  our  medical  nee<is  and  keep  up  with 
them.  It  hasn't  been  like  Korea,  where  we 
found  ourselves  smack  in  the  middle  of  a  war 
one  Sunday." 

Besldee  the  flrst-rate  personnel  available  to 
him,  Neel  believes  two  factors  have  been  Im- 
portant In  the  reduced  death  rate:  improved 
ajiesthetics  and  techniques  and  the  ability  to 
provide  whole  blood  to  surgeons  near  the 
flghtlng. 

Amputations  have  been  greatly  reduced  by 
Improvements  in  vascular  surgery  and  the 
fact  that  more  surgeons  can  now  perform 
such  operations  Involving  the  blood  vessels. 

"In  Korea  at  ine  time  we  had  only  one 
man  In  one  hospital  who  was  an  expert  at 
this,"  he  says.  "Now  vascular  surgery  Is  per- 
formed at  every  military  hospital.  We  also 
have  plastic  tubing  now  that  we  can  use  as 


spare  paru'  In  replacing  danaaged  arterie* 
and  veins." 

Swift  movement  of  wounded  men  from  the 
battlefield  improves  the  chance  of  survival. 
In  Korea  only  10  percent  of  the  wounded  men 
were  taken  out  by  helicopter.  Here  it's  90 
percent. 

The  titles  "field"  and  "evacuation"  hoi;pital 
mean  little  in  Vietnam.  The  85th  Evacua- 
tion at  Qui  Nhon  on  the  central  coast,  for 
example,  handled  many  of  the  flrst  cavalry- 
men wounded  In  the  Ian  Drang  flghtlng,  and 
by  no  means  all  of  them  were  evacuated 
And  the  85th  currently  Is  treating  about  300 
serious  malaria  cases,  most  of  whom  will  be 
returned  to  duty  from  the  hospital. 

Two  of  the  six  U.S.  military  hospitals  In 
Japan  handle  most  of  the  Vietnamese  casual- 
ties that  arrive  In  that  country.  They  are 
Johnson  Hospital  and  Camp  Drake,  both  run 
by  the  Army  and  both  recently  renovated. 

About  1,000  evacuees  are  In  the  facilities  in 
Japan,  but  only  15  percent  are  men  wounded 
in  battle.  The  others  are  sick  or  were  injured 
outside  combat. 

Only  the  less  serious  cases  among  evacuees 
are  taken  to  Japan.  They  are  men  who  are 
expected  to  be  returned  to  duty.  Serious 
cases  or  those,  for  example,  requiring  plastic 
surgery,  are  flown  on  to  the  United  States. 

US.  medical  authorities  in  Japan  say  their 
supplies  and  personnel  are  adequate. 

The  U.S.  Army  hospital  on  Okinawa  has 
been  expanded  from  350  to  500  beds.  The 
hospital  has  a  sufficient  staff,  its  administra- 
tors say. 

One  of  the  key  out-country  hospitals  han- 
dling wounded  is  Clark  Air  Base  Hospital  near 
Manila.  At  Clark  some  casualties  remain. 
but  others,  usually  critical  cases  that  can  be 
moved,  are  quickly  transferred  to  other  mili- 
tary hospitals  In  the  Paciflc  area,  including 
Honolulu  and  Formosa.  Some  are  sent  di- 
rectly to  the  United  States. 

There  are  no  serious  shortages  at  Clark, 
but  during  such  major  battles  as  Ian  Drang 
the  hospital  was  Jammed,  and  doctors  and 
nurses  sometimes  worked  for  48  hours  with- 
out sleep. 

The  most  serious  problem  confronting 
Army  doctors  is  wounded  who  require  brain 
surgery.  There  are  not  many  brain  surgeons 
In  the  Army. 

Some  U.S.  doctors  are  attached  to  South 
Vietnamese  units,  and  many  American  physi- 
cians serve  as  advisers  to  the  Vietnamese. 
U.S.  medical  personnel  also  hold  clinics  in 
every  village  the  Army  passes  through,  pass- 
ing out  medical  supplies  and  treating  every- 
thing from  a  scratch  to  surgery.  Individ- 
ual treatments,  a  spokesman  says,  average 
20,000  to  30,000  a  week. 


TARIFF  CUT  OF  50  PERCENT 
UNJUSTIFIED 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  strong  misgivings  about  the  Tiade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  and  the  50-per- 
cent tarilT  reductions  proposed  under  It. 
The  tariff  cuts  would  be  across  the  board 
and  very  few  items  would  be  spared  from 
the  50-percent  cut. 

The  act  Itself  in  no  sense  called  for 
such  a  drastic  operation.  This  was 
superimposed  on  it  later  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations. 

The  act  itself  contemplated  something 
very   different.     The   legislation  called 


for  very  extensive  and  detailed  hearings 
by  both  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  and 
the  Committee  for  Trade  Information. 
It  called  for  the  gathering  of  detailed 
information  on  the  many  tariff  items, 
which  is  to  say,  the  many  products 
which  would  be  subject  to  duty  reduc- 
tioiv;.  The  act  spelled  out  the  type  of 
pertinent  information  that  was  to  be 
leveloped  in  the  public  hearings. 

The  hearings  were  indeed  held — 3 
years  ago,  or  from  December  1962 
through  March  1963.  Some  800  wit- 
nesses testified  or  sent  in  statements, 
including  many  Members  of  this  House 
and  the  other  body.  The  purpose  was 
to  gather  full  information  for  measur- 
ing the  probable  effect  of  tariff  reduc- 
tio;is  on  different  products. 

If  a  general  tariff  reduction  across  the 
board  had  been  contemplated  it  would 
have  been  unthinkable  for  Congress  to 
require  such  hearings  or  for  the  hear- 
ings actually  to  be  held  as  they  were 
held.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Congress 
had  no  intention  of  calhng  for  a  50- 
percent  cut  across  the  board.  Yet  that, 
with  minor  exceptions,  is  precisely  what 
was  agreed  to  with  the  GATT  represent- 
atives in  a  meeting  held  in  May  1963, 
or  nearly  3  years  ago. 

The  agreement  with  GATT  placed  the 
Congress  in  a  ludicrous  light  and  made 
of  the  public  hearings  held  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  the  Trade  Information 
Committee  an  unaccountable  exercise  in 
the  waste  of  time  and  money.  It  was 
worse.  It  broke  faith  with  accepted 
procedure  and  upset  the  trust  placed  in 
legislative  enactments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  highhanded  pro- 
cedures and  the  flouting  of  the  statute 
have  been  enough  to  condemn  the  whole 
American  participation  in  the  Geneva 
negotiations.  Congress  should  call  for 
a  correction,  and  insist  that  the  unques- 
tionable intent  of  the  law  as  reflected  by 
the  provisions  I  have  mentioned  be 
honored  rather  than  brushed  aside  as 
so  much  chaff.  If  the  Congress  per- 
mits its  laws  to  be  thus  interpreted  at 
will  by  administrators  there  would  be 
no  need  of  legislating. 

This  is  not  all. 

On  the  economic  side  a  deep  flaw  in 
our  trade  statistics  that  has  been  pro- 
ducing deceptive  effects  about  this 
countiy's  competitive  position  in  foreign 
trade,  is  coming  to  light.  The  public  has 
oeen  led  to  believe  that  our  position  is 
so  strong  that  we  have  succeeded  in 
nnging  up  export  surpluses  of  $5  to  $7 
billion  per  year  in  recent  years.  This 
optimistic  impression  has  been  chal- 
enged  in  recent  times.  I  myself  chal- 
enged  it  in  a  statement  on  this  floor  last 
M;  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  United 
states  IS  not  in  good  shape  in  foreign 
markets,  as  measured  by  truly  competi- 
tive exports. 

.  The  one  item  of  manufactured  goods 
|n  w^hich  our  exports  have  prospered  has 
wen  machinery  and  industrial  equip- 
jJient:  and  this  is  accounted  for  by  the 
me  outflow  of  capital  from  this  coun- 
try into  production  facilities  in  foreign 
wimtnes.  where  labor  costs  are  dis- 
™ctly  lower  than  here.  In  manufac- 
wed  items  other  than  machinery  our 
snare  of  world  markets  has  been  shrink- 
in?. 


We  have  also  increased  our  exports  of 
farm  products,  but  the  increase  is  ac- 
counted for  wholly,  not  by  our  competi- 
tive advantage,  but  by  governmental 
assistance.  Shipments  under  foreign 
aid,  the  food  for  peace  program,  et  cetera, 
liave  lifted  our  farm  exports  to  record 
levels,  but  the  American  taxpayer  has 
made  up  the  difference  between  our 
costs  and  foreign  prices.  Therefore  the 
evidence  does  not  support  any  notion  of 
our  competitive  superiority. 

If  the  proper  corrections  are  made  in 
our  statistics  we  will  nnd  that  our 
vaunted  export  surplus  vanishes  so  far  as 
it  could  be  taken  as  evidence  of  our  com- 
petitive standing  in  world  markets. 

This  being  the  case  it  is  not  possible 
to  justify  any  serious  tariff  reductions  at 
the  present  time,  much  less  one  of  50 
percent. 

Since  our  machinery  exports  indicate 
a  competitive  advantage  perhaps  that 
item  could  withstand  a  duty  reduction; 
but  we  should  not  jeopardize  scores  of 
other  important  products  on  the  ground 
that  our  exports  of  machinery  are  boom- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  introducing  a  joint 
resolution  designed  to  correct  the  statis- 
tical practices  complained  of  so  that  we 
may  feel  confident  that  the  official 
statistics  on  which  policy  is  based  is 
sound  rather  than  deceptive. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  BE  GENEROUS 
IN  RECOGNIZING  ITS  OBLIGATION 
TO  SERVICE  PERSONNEL 
Mr.  MIZE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
our  consideration  of  legislation  to  pro- 
vide education,  training,  and  other  read- 
justment benefits  to  the  men  and  women 
of  om-  Armed  Forces,  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  call  attention  to  a  state- 
ment which  I  have  filed  with  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in  behalf  of 
the  bill  I  have  introduced,  H.R.  12168. 
the  Veterans'  Educational  Assistance  Act 
of  1966. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statement  of  Congressman  Chestee  Mize 
TO  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in  Be- 
half OF  H.R.  12168,  THE  Veterans'  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Act  of  1966,  February 
7,    1966 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  the  United  States 
has  always  been  generous  with  Its  veterans. 
The  Congress  and  the  people  have  alwavs 
recognized  that  compulsory  military  6er\- 
Ice  demands  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  those 
called  upon  to  serve  their  countrv  in  times 
of  peace  as  well  as  In  times  of  war.  Toung 
men  and  women  must  leave  their  Jobs,  in- 
terrupt their  educations,  and  disrupt  their 
family  lives  in  order  to  All  positions  essen- 
tial to  the  national  security. 

In  the  past  we  have  helped  compensate 
for  these  sacrifices  through  federally  spon- 
sored programs.  After  World  VPar  n.  it  was 
the  GI  bill  of  rights;  after  the  Korean  con- 
flict It  was  the  Korean  bill  of  rights.  These 
were  programs  to  help  the  veteran  continue 
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his  education,  retrain  for  his  Job.  get  his 
family  into  a  home,  or  start  a  new  business. 
Tliey  have  cost  billions  of  dollars,  but  we 
have  accepted  these  costs  as  part  of  the 
price  we  have  to  pay  to  keep  the  Nation  se- 
cure against  the  efforts  of  those  who  would 
destroy  us  or  enslave  us.  It  is  Imeresting 
to  note,  however,  that  the  billions  we  spent 
m  these  programs  have  returned  additional 
billions  to  the  economy  from  the  better 
salaries  of  the  better  trained  and  the  better 
educated  veterans. 

Since  the  expiration  of  the  Korean  GI  bill 
in  January  1955.  our  country  has  still  hiid 
compulsory  military  training  because  there 
has  never  been  a  time  when  we  didn't  need 
the  services  of  GI's  to  carry  out  defense  du- 
ties around  the  globe.  'We've  referred  to 
these  periods  of  service  as  cold  war  duties 
even  though  they  have  had  the  habit  of 
heating  up  now  and  then  in  Berlin,  Lebanon, 
Quemoy  and  Matsu,  Cuba,  southeast  A.sia. 
and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Legislation  has  been  Introduced  a.-s  a  cold 
war  bill  of  ritrhts  and  has  passed  the  Senate. 
Tills  legislation  hr;s  strong  support  among 
Member?  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
Witness  the  number  of  bills  which  have  come 
before  this  committee.  It  is  generally  ac- 
cpptod,  .'tlthouqh  somewhat  reluctantly  by 
the  Hdmlnlstrntion.  that  the  Nation  provide 
readjustment  benefits  for  our  service  men 
and  women  as  long  as  we  find  it  nece.ssary  to 
cill  them  Into  the  service  of  their  country. 

We  differ  as  to  the  degree  of  this  assistnr.ce, 
however.  In  the  introduction  of  mv  bill,  i 
have  Joined  with  niy  rolle.igues  who  feci  that 
we  should  include  all  veterans  who  have  had 
at  least  6  months  of  military  service  from 
February  1.  1955,  lo  the  termination  of  their 
compulsory  service.  Those  who  become  eli- 
gible on  the  basis  of  their  service  would  emn 
education  or  training  time  at  the  rate  of  I'i 
days  for  each  day  of  military  service  A  limit 
of  36  months  would  be  placed  upon  the  total 
amount  of  education  and  training!:  to  which 
a  veteran  would  be  entitled.  He  would  have 
to  .stisr!  his  program  within  3  years  after  dis- 
charge  and  would  be  required  to  complete  It 
within  8  years  r;lter  discharge. 

Funds  would  be  provided  t^  each  eligible 
\eter,in  to  help  him  pursue  a  progrum  of  edu- 
cation and  training,  full  time  or  part  time. 
The  allowances  could  be  used  toward  defray- 
ing the  costs  of  subsistence,  tuition,  fees, 
supplies,  books,  and  equipment.  Funds" 
would  also  be  available  should  the  veteran 
choose  a  program  of  on-the-job  training  or 
on-the-farm  training. 

M.'  Chairman,  the  bill  which  I  and  beveral 
of  my  colleagues  have  introduced,  does  not 
differ  in  principle  from  the  other  bills  which 
h.»\e  been  introduced  It  recogni7.es  the 
obligation  we  have  to  the  men  nnd  women 
we  call  into  the  armed  services  Our  bill  Is 
more  generous  in  many  respects  than  the 
other  bills,  but  certainly  this  is  no  time  to 
be  nlgt;ardly.  especially  in  view  of  what  our 
service  personnel  are  being  asked  to  face  in 
Vietnam  I  would  hope  that  the  eenerous 
provisions  Incorporated  In  H  R.  12168  would 
be  ones  which  would  prevail  In  the  legisla- 
tion adopted  by  the  89th  Congre.'^s.  Aithoueh 
izmerous.  the  provisions  are  reasonable,  and 
are  partial  compensation  to  the  few  who  have 
had  to  make  sacrmces  In  defense  of  the  many 
who  can  remain  ut  home,  stay  or,  their  Jobs 
or  continue  their  educations,  enjoy  their 
families  and  risk  neither  life  nor  limb  In 
their  pursuit  of  happiness. 


HARVEST  LOSSES  RESULTING  FROM 
TERMINATION  OF  BRACERO  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEIAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  summarization 
of  a  report  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia relating  to  harvest  losses  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  termination  of  the  bracero 
program. 

The  report  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: What  does  it  all  add  up  to?  Just 
this.  While  gross  revenues  may  have  in- 
creased, net  income  dropped  almost  $140 
million  In  high  labor  use.  crops.  Most 
of  this  was  caused  by  tremendous  in- 
creases In  production  and  harvest  costs 
brought  about  by  inefficient  labor,  high 
turnover,  as  well  as  wage  increases. 

The  report  follows: 

UKTVlBSrrT   OF   CAUTORNIA   RKP0«T   SUBMirTTD 
TO    STATK    BOAAO    of    AORICULrD««    CONFHIMS 

Obowxb  Hastxot  Losses 

From  the  start  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor's  experiment  to  relocate  city  unem- 
ployed In  seasonal  farm  Jobs  last  year  •  •  • 
agriculture  warned  that  unices  adequate  s\ip- 
pUea  of  labor  were  available  when  and  where 
they  were  needed,  there  would  be  losses — 
losses  not  only  to  agriculture  'lut  to  the  en- 
tire economy. 

Secretary  Wlrtz  assured  agriculture  and 
the  public  that  there  would  be  no  "rot- 
ting of  crops  In  the  fields"  If  agriculture  co- 
operated with  and  adhered  to  his  criteria. 
To  the  best  of  its  ability  agriculture  did 
cooperate.  In  the  face  of  constantly  chang- 
ing rules  and  demands  by  the  Department 
of  Labor.  Only  when  It  became  apparent 
that  continued  cooperation  would  not  pro- 
duce needed  workers,  in  spite  of  huge  re- 
cruiting coets.  did  some  Industries,  such 
as  citrus,  decide  that  they  would  try  to  solve 
their  {Problems  without  any  help  from  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  As  one  grower  said, 
"If  we're  going  to  go  broke,  we're  going  to 
do  It  on  our  own  terms." 

As  the  season  progressed.  It  soon  was  real- 
ized that  this  was  a  season  without  parallel 
In  the  memory  of  most  growers.  The  weather 
cooperated  with  the  Secretary  to  an  extent 
beyond  belief.  The  Department  and  Its  sup- 
porters began  to  minimize  the  losses  that 
were  being  sustained.  They  said,  "perhaps 
some  crops  were  lost,  but  the  price  Increases 
will  more  than  compensate  for  any  losses" 
As  a  result  the  public  was  lulled  Into  be- 
Uerlng  the  experiments  were  working. 

Even  the  Governor  got  into  the  act  and 
pointed  to  a  new  high  In  cash  receipts — 13.7 
billion — as  proof  that  agriculture  has  sur- 
Ttved  the  crisis  without  serious  losses. 

All  along,  growers  had  been  cautioning 
that  Increased  gross  returns  did  not  mean 
increases  In  net  returns,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  lAbor's  experiments  were  coetlng 
huge  amotints  of  money,  and  that  general 
statements  should  not  be  used  to  prove 
specific  points.  As  one  State  board  of  agrl- 
ciilture  member  said.  "The  release  of  gen- 
eralities Is  confusing  the  public,  and  In- 
furiating the  farmer." 

Because  of  the  claims  and  the  counter- 
claims, the  board  of  agriculture  asked  the 
UnlTWslty  of  California  to  sxjrvey  the  results 
of  the  1966  harvest  season  In  California.  The 
result  of  this  survey  was  presented  to  the 
board  last  week  at  the  same  time  as  a  report 
on  a  survey  conducted  by  the  State  depiaot- 
meot  of  agriculture.  These  two  reports 
showed  a  reduction  of  tlSQ.O  million  In  net 
income  to  a  group  of  high-labor-use  crops  In 
CamomU  with  $90  million  of  this  directly 
dus  to  incraaaed  production  and  harvesting 
oosts. 

The  asparagus  industry,  as  an  example, 
where   a   longer   freah    harvest   season   and 


sharply  higher  prices  were  cited  as  compen- 
sating growers  for  any  losses  of  crop  that 
might  have  occurred.  The  University  of  Cali- 
fornia survey  showed,  on  the  contrary,  a  re- 
duction of  $2.4  million  in  net  income,  much 
of  It  from  the  fact  that  growers  abandoned 
several  thousand  acres  In  the  middle  of  the 
season.  The  report  said,  "Generally  growers 
may  plow  out  more  than  a  normal  number 
of  acres  when  1 1 )  the  weather  Is  poor. 
(2)  market  prices  are  low,  or  (3)  labor  Is  In 
short  supply  "  It  continued  to  say  that,  "In 
1965,  the  weather  was  good  and  the  domestic 
and  export  market  outlooks  were  excellent," 
but  that  "harvest  labor  costs  Increased  ap- 
proximately 46  percent."  In  other  words, 
neither  weather  nor  markets  caused  loss  of 
crop  or  acreage  reductions,  only  labor  Is  left 
as  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  crop  and  Income 
to  the  grower. 

The  University  of  California  survey  further 
documented  a  $3  1  mllUon  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  harvesting  and  h.iuIUii?  lemons  and  a 
$7  9  mllUon  reduction  In  net  income  to  lemon 
growers  and.  It  added,  "growers  failed  to  ob- 
tain the  additional  workers  needed  to  prevent 
deterlor.Atlon  of  qu.ility."  but  l.ne  report  said 
that  It  had  made  no  atrempt  to  me.isure  the 
loss  to  growers  from  "fruit  left  on  the  trees 
too  long,"  nor  from  "spoilage  of  mature  fruit 
in  storage  and  in  transit"  caused  by  the  labor 
short.ige  and  Inefficient  workers  So.  com- 
plete as  the  report  Is.  there  were  stUl  addl- 
tlon.ll  losses  directly  caused  by  the  shortage 
of  qualified  labor.  ;ind  h.ivlng  a  direct  effect 
on  the  economy  of  California. 

The  report  added  that  strawberry  growers 
"did  not  keep  fields  properly  picked  t«  main- 
tain quality"  and  that  they  "diverted  large 
quantities  of  overmature  and  poorly  picked 
berries  to  the  processing  outlets  '  It  s.'ild 
growers  were  unable  to  take  advantiige  of  a 
reduction  In  crop  which  .■should  normally 
mean  a  higher  price  because  "a  lar^e  propor- 
tion of  *he  volume  shipped  to  the  fre  h  mar- 
ket w.is  below  normal  quality."  according  to 
Inspection  records,  and  "Increased  Imports 
from  Mexico"  whli^h  "reached  an  estimated 
4.515  million  pounds  of  fresh  berries"  In  1P65, 
more  than  eight  times  the  volume  of  fresh 
fruit  shipped  In  1960,  and  almost  a  million 
ixjunds  more  than  1964.  Both  the  poor 
quality  fruit  picked  by  Inexperienced  help 
and  the  movement  of  the  crop  to  Mexico  are 
facts  that  agriculture  maintained  through- 
out the  season  and  now  are  confirmed  for  all 
to  see. 

In  commenting  upon  the  tomato  season, 
the  one  bright  spot  In  the  high  labor  use 
crofw,  the  University  of  California  research- 
ers said,  "The  1965  season  was  an  unusual 
one  for  the  California  canning  tomato  Indus- 
try." They  added  that  "uncertainty  about 
availability  of  harvest  labor  discouraged 
many  growers  from  planting  In  early  1965. 
Late  In  the  planting  season  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  Indicated  that  the  tomato  crop  would 
not  be  lost  because  of  lack  of  labor  Encour- 
aged, growers  Incrcised  their  plantings  late 
In  the  season." 

The  almost  Incredible  good  fortune  which 
permitted  this  late  crop  to  be  harvested  with- 
out loss  brought  forth  this  remark  from  the 
University  of  California  economists:  "The 
California  tomato  growing  season  Is  usually 
ended  by  the  fall  rains,  which  may  come  any 
time  from  mid-October  on.  In  1965,  the 
rainy  season  did  not  bep;ln  until  well  Into 
November.  Late  plantings  of  tomatoes  ma- 
tured and  were  available  for  hp.rvest."  The 
report  also  took  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
"there  were  periods  when  labor  shortages 
caused  harvest  losses  In  early  tomatoes"  pri- 
marily In  the  Merced  area. 

The  report  confirmed  that  labor  shortages 
"caused  harvest  losses  In  asparagus,  straw- 
berries, brussels  sprouts,  and  early  tomatoes," 
and  It  said  "local  labor  shortages  for  the 
1965  deciduous  and  citrus  fruit  harvests 
caused  harvest  to  lag  behind  the  usual  har- 
vest pattern,  resulting  In  some  Individual 
grower  losses." 


The  survey  did  not  attempt  to  place  dollar 
values  on  these  losses,  but  where  records 
were  shown,  strawberries  worth  M.l  million 
were  grown  and  not  harvested  In  addition 
to  losses  because  of  poor  quality,  and  aspara- 
gus worth  $1.8  mllUon  was  unharvested  In 
addition  to  6,500  acres  plowed  out  during  the 
harvest  season.  Allied  Industry  suffered 
nearly  $4  million  additional  losses  because 
of  the  reduced  volume  In  Just  these  two 
crops,  the  survey  Indicated,  proving  oncii 
again — agriculture  was  right  when  It  said 
that  the  great  social  experiment  was  going  to 
cost  the  economy  of  California  millions  of 
dollars. 

8TAT«  BOARD  FAILS  TO  TAKE  ACTION  0:<  RESO- 
LUTION SrrPPORTINO  IMPERIAL  VALLEY  LAND- 
OWNIRS 

The  State  board  of  agrlcul"ire  failed  to 
take  a  stand  on  a  resolution  o-ipcsmg  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  efforts  tj  enforce  160-acre 
limitations  In  the  Imperial  Velley. 

The  decision  was  made  after  the  board 
heard  several  witnesses  who  said  the  limita- 
tion should  be  maintained  to  enccur.ige 
family  farming.  The  chairman  announced 
he  was  appointing  a  subcommittee  of  Ernest 
Hatch,  Leo  Olobettl,  and  J.  J.  Cros,settl  to 
study  the  matter. 

Earlier  the  board  had  heard  an  Imperial 
Valley  farmer  and  member  of  the  board  say 
that  the  threat  of  the  limitation  already  had 
depreciated  land  values  In  the  valley.  He 
said  efiorts  to  Impose  the  limitation  were 
"trying  to  turn  the  clock  back  100  years"  and 
that  they  had  "struck  fear  Into  the  valley." 

The  resolution  under  consideration  had 
been  offered  to  the  board  by  representatives 
of  the  Imperial  Resources  Associates  at  the 
previous  meeting. 


PROGRESS  BEING  MADE  IN  THE 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS  UNDER  RESPON- 
SIBLE ADMINISTRATION  OF  GOV. 
RALPH  M.  PAIEWONSKY 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  and  to  include  a  speech 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Puerto  Rico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  sure  that  many  of  our  colleagues 
have  enjoyed  travel  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
of  the  United  States  and  have  been  im- 
pressed not  alone  with  the  jewel-like 
beauty  of  these  islands,  but  also  with  the 
progress  being  made  in  them  under  the 
responsible  administration  of  Gov.  Ralph 
M.  Paiewonsky. 

Governor  Paiewonsky  has  led  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  in  their  forward  march  since 
April  5,  1961,  when  he  first  took  office. 
On  January  17,  1966,  Governor  Paiewon- 
sky delivered  his  state  of  the  territory 
message  to  the  Seventh  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  which  he  presented  his 
legislative  program  for  continued  prog- 
ress in  the  Islands.  I  am  sure  that  our 
colleagues  would  want  to  have  the  Gov- 
ernor's thought-provoking  message  avail- 
able for  future  reference  in  connection 
with  congressional  responsibilities  for 
the  Virgin  Islands.  The  message  follows: 
State    or   the   Terrttort    Message    of  Got. 

Ralph    M.   Paiewonskt    to   the   SEvxfrrH 

Lmsislatdkk  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  REOtnot 

Session,  Jantjart  17,  1966 

Mr.  President,  honorable  members  of  th« 
seventh  legislature,  my  fellow  Virgin  Island- 
ers, It  U  almost  5  years  since  I  took  the  ostn 
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of  office  as  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  many  of  the  promises  we  made  and  the 
programs  we  pledged  for  our  people  then  have 
been  fulfilled  or  are  In  process  of  fulfillment. 
When  I  recall  that  Inaugural  day  and  re- 
member the  obstacles  that  confronted  us,  I 
marvel  at  the  progress  we  have  made,  and  I 
hiimbly  thank  God  for  giving  us  the  strength 
and  the  purpose  to  have  accomplished  so 
much.  We  needed  so  many  things — housing, 
help  for  the  aged  and  Infirm,  upgrading  of 
education  and  expanded  educational  facili- 
ties, promotion  of  tourism,  and  diversifica- 
tion of  the  economy.  We  needed  zoning, 
planning,  water,  power,  alrpwrt  development, 
slum  clearance,  and  harbor  Improvement,  to 
name  but  a  few. 

We  pledged  to  build  a  better  place  here  In 
the  Virgin  Islands  for  ourselves  and  for  to- 
day's children,  as  well  as  tomorrow's.  We 
knew  we  had  to  move  forcefully  and  quick- 
ly, recognizing  that  when  the  youngest  child 
of  the  Islands  has  grovm  to  manhood,  we 
win  be  judged  by  what  we  provided  now  for 
his  health,  his  education,  his  chance  for  a 
better  home,  a  better  opportunity  and  a 
better  life. 

Now,  almost  6  years  later,  we  can  see  that 
these  have  been  unprecedented  and  fruitful 
years  years  of  growth,  of  giant  economic 
strides  and  social  gains — and  we  gratefully 
acknowledge  and  pay  tribute  to  the  many 
people  who  have  played  a  part  In  this  event- 
ful journey. 

We  have  had  help  from  a  host  of  dedicated. 
hard-working,  responsible  members  of  our 
executive  branch,  our  public  servants. 

We  have  had  cooperation  from  a  multi- 
tude of  private  citizens  and  Interested  of- 
ficials of  the  Federal  Government. 

We  have  good  fortune  to  be  blessed  with 
the  natural  beauty  and  benefits  of  a  stuiny 
clime,  at  a  time  when  people  have  become 
travel  wise  and  vacation  conscious. 

And  we  have  had  the  advantage  of  Presi- 
dent John.son's  Great  Society  orogram  now 
being  implemented  here  In  the  Virgin  Islands 
in  every  possible  way. 

MoFt  of  all,  we  have  the  advantage  of  a 
responsible,  forward-looking  legislature  and 
legislative  program.  You  have  recognized 
your  duty  to  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  you  have,  through  conscientious 
thought,  exhaustive  study  and  long  hours  of 
work,  amassed  a  legislative  record  unsur- 
passed In  Virgin  Islands  history.  The  far- 
reaching  programs  of  this  administration 
could  never  have  been  carried  out  without 
your  support. 

Gentlemen,  as  I  see  It.  we  are — you  and 
I— partners  for  progress  In  the  Virgin  Islands. 
It  is  my  Job  to  report  to  you  on  the  state 
Of  the  territory,  but  It  Is  the  task  of  all  of 
MS  to  Strive  for  the  constant  Improvement  of 
our  islands.  Because  we  all  have  done  our 
part  and  continue  to  do  so  with  unrenUttlng 
energy  and  dedication,  I  can  report  to  you 
today  that  the  state  of  the  territory  con- 
tinues to  be  excellent. 

The  state  of  the  territory  Is  excellent  be- 
muse we  have  been  partners  for  economic 
progre.ss.  Local  government  revenues.  In- 
cluding Internal  Revenue  matching  funds 
totaled  almost  «29  million  In  fiscal  1965  as 
compared  with  $24,800,000  In  1964,  and  the 
irena  or  Increased  revenues  continued  dur- 
ng  the  first  half  of  fiscal  1966.  Per  capita 
mcome  has  exceeded  $2,000,  a  new  high  for 

b^!n  S'^^w^'*  "*•*  ^8^«*  1°  the  Carib- 
"fan.  Bank  assets  continue  to  soar,  up 
JS  percent  to  over  $90  million.  Tourism  and 
s^!es°^n?f  "'  **  ^'-"'"^  "Khs  and  wage 
Uon  vi.,t^^""*  "P^*''*-  O^"  half  a  mll- 
«Der,rtin  ^?.  ""^^  ^  ""^  »«'^^  la«t  year, 
the  nrp"^  *^*  '"""°"'  •«  '"""on  '"o'-e  than 
Wd  h,  "i  ^""-  '^^  "^  building  a  sound, 
l^dt  '"^  economy  that  continues  to  ex^ 
PMd  at  unprecedented  rates. 

cau«  wp""^  °^  t^^  territory  is  excellent  be- 
cause we  have  been  partners  for  progress  In 


education.  A  total  of  92  classrooms  and  26 
special  facilities  have  been  constructed  In 
the  past  4  years.  Curriculum  study  and  de- 
velopment, teacher  training,  and  the  teacher- 
pupil  ratio  are  vastly  Improved.  We  are  em- 
barked on  a  program  of  preschool  training 
and  adult  education.  We  have  provided  a 
teacher  pay  Incentive  plan  and  with  Federal 
help  are  working  on  the  dropout  problem 
and  apprenticeship  training.  We  have  grad- 
uated the  first  cla«a  of  our  College  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  which  continues  to  expand 
In  number  of  students  and  courses  offered. 
Most  Important  of  all,  we  have  embarked 
on  a  school  construction  program  that  Is  ex- 
pected to  provide  an  additional  113  class- 
rooms by  this  fall,  to  be  financed  through 
funds  from  the  highly  successff'  recent  bond 
issue  program. 

We  also  have  been  partners  for  progress  In 
health  and  social  welfare.  There  have  been 
no  epidemics  In  recent  years  and  Immuniza- 
tion programs  continue  to  prevent  the  out- 
break of  commimlcable  diseases.  Our  pub- 
lic health  programs  are  being  continually 
expanded  and  our  hospital  facilities  im- 
proved. We  have  provided  the  community 
with  a  new  youth-care  center  and  a  day- 
care center  for  preschool  children.  And  we 
have,  with  Federal  funds,  begun  work  expe- 
rience and  training  programs  for  persons 
unable  to  support  themselves  or  their  fam- 
ilies. 

And  we  have  been  partners  for  progress  in 
housing.  Thousands  of  Virgin  Islanders 
have  been  relocated  into  safe  and  sanitary 
new  apartments  and  homes  through  Federal 
and  local  programs.  Five  hundred  addi- 
tional low-rental  units  are  In  the  planning 
and  execution  stage.  The  need  for  middle- 
Income  housing  is  also  being  met,  with  the 
first  project  of  128  units  to  be  dedicated  next 
month.  Private  construction  continues  to 
be  encouraged  and  urban  renewal  programs 
planned.  In  all  areas,  public  and  private, 
we  hope  to  continue  to  provide  more  than 
1,000  hoasing  unite  per  year  until  all  blight 
and  substandard  housing  has  been  elimi- 
nated. More  and  more,  we  will  avail  our- 
selves of  federally  sponsored  programs  to 
provide  the  moneys  necessary  to  complete 
this  gigantic  task. 

The  year  Just  ended  has  been  a  year  of 
many  accomplishments,  a  memorable  year 
In  many  ways. 

In  June  we  were  honored  by  the  visit  of 
Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  whose  warmth  and 
eloquence  captured  the  hearts  of  us  all.  Her 
address  at  the  first  commencement  exercise 
of  the  College  of  the  Virgin  Islands  focused 
national  attention  on  our  educational  en- 
deavors. 

In  November,  we  welcomed  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  to  the  dedication  of  our  new 
water  and  power  plant.  Once  again,  the  eyes 
of  the  Nation  turned  to  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  highlighted  our  progress  in  providing  for 
our  basic  needs. 

Tlaroughout  the  year,  distinguished  visitors 
from  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
of  the  world  have  come  here  to  see  and  enjoy 
our  "showplace  of  democracy." 

The  year  1965  also  saw  the  culmination  of 
4  years  of  effort  to  persuade  the  Congress  to 
grant  us  the  "2-to-l"  customs  advantage 
we  needed  for  our  tourism  Industry.  The 
enactment  of  the  special  provision  in  our 
favor  was  recognition  of  the  fact  that  most 
of  every  dollar  spent  here  remains  within  our 
Nation's  economy.  It  was  a  notable  achieve- 
ment for  the  islands. 

This  was  the  year  in  which  Jet  8ervlce.,to 
St.  Thomas,  via  St.  Croix,  was  approved,  and 
beginning  on  January  21,  we  will  see  an 
ever-Increasing  flow  of  direct  flights  to  fur- 
thaf  enhance  our  tourism  efforts.  Allocations 
were  approved  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
for  improvement  of  airport  facilities  on  both 
St,   Thomas  and   St.   Croix,   and   plans   are 


under  consideration  for  a  flrst-class  Jet  air- 
port on  the  east  end  of  St.  Thomas  to  provide 
for  our  future  needs. 

The  year  1965  saw  Important  .steps  taken 
in  the  transfer  of  the  major  responsibilities 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation  to  the  ter- 
ritorial government.  Power  generating  facili- 
ties on  St.  Croix  and  St.  Thomas  were  turned 
over  to  the  Virgin  Islands  Water  and  Power 
Authority.  We  asstmaed  management  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Airport 
and  the  submarine  base,  and  about  1,000 
acres  of  Virgin  Islands  Corporation  land  on 
Ct.  Croix  was  designated  for  transfer  to  the 
local  government  to  be  used  for  education, 
housing,  and  health  faculties. 

The  year  1965  will  be  remembered  as  the 
year  the  Islands  celebrated  their  first  bond 
Issue.  More  than  $5  mUllon  in  bonds  were 
successfully  sold  to  help  finance  school  con- 
struction and  the  acquUltlon  of  land  and 
planning  for  two  medical  centers  and  water 
facilities. 

We  win  remember  It  also  as  the  time  when 
we  acted  to  conserve  and  develop  our  natural 
resources.  A  bill  was  passed  to  control  the 
use  of  underground  water  and  to  establish 
a  water  resources  commission.  A  pilot  pro- 
gram already  has  been  established  on  St. 
Croix  to  utilize  the  underground  water  there. 
Together  with  our  plans  for  desallnlzatlon, 
we  will  be  permanently  assured  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  potable  water.  We  are  proud 
to  point  cut,  also,  that  our  new  soil  con- 
servation bill  has  been  described  by  ofllclals 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  as  a  model 
law. 

Farmers  will  recall  1965  as  the  year  when 
relief  from  the  prolonged  drought  came  to 
them  in  the  form  of  134  tons  of  feed  grain 
from  the  Federal  Government  and  400  tons 
from  the  local  government. 

This  was  the  year  In  which  delegates  to 
the  Virgin  Islands  Convention  presented 
their  recommendations  for  greater  self-gov- 
ernment to  the  Federal  Government.  Before 
the  year  ended,  one  of  their  recommenda- 
tions, and  a  much  needed  one.  to  let  legisla- 
tors set  their  own  salaries,  was  enacted  by 
the  Congress. 

The  year  marked  the  beglimlng  of  an  in- 
tensive beautificatlon  campaign  with  the 
goal  of  making  the  Virgin  Islands  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  Caribbean.  With  the  help 
of  a  legislative  appropriation  and  the  co- 
operation of  many  private  citizens,  planting, 
painting,  and  cleanup  already  have  begun. 

This  was  the  year  when  the  Islands  Indus- 
trial development  program  brought  many 
new  businesses  and  industries,  among  them 
a  huge  new  oU  refinery  in  St.  Croix  to  add 
to  the  growing  industrial  complex  there  and 
provide  the  diversification  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities that  are  needed  for  a  continued 
broadbased,  sound  economy. 

And  it  was  the  year  that  brought  Federal 
approval  and  Implementotion  of  nine  anti- 
poverty  programs  for  the  Virgin  Islands. 
They  included  a  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
program.  Head  Start,  a  preschool  training 
experience  and  an  unskilled  worker  training 
program.  Grants  totaled  $567,000  and  appli- 
cations are  being  reviewed  for  four  addi- 
tional programs  totaling  $566,000. 

But  though  the  year  Just  past  had  many 
favorable  highlights,  it  also  focused  atten- 
tion on  some  major  problems  that  still  exist. 

One  of  these  is  the  problem  of  alien  labor 
and  the  fact  that  our  situation  here  Is 
unique  and  different  from  similar  problems 
that  exist  on  the  continent.  Our  objective 
is  to  provide  employers  with  all  the  workers 
they  need  in  this  expandfng  economy  but 
at  the  same  time  to  see  that  qualified  resi- 
dent-citizens are  given  first  preference.  We 
mxist.  also,  remember  that  the  worker, 
whether  he  be  alien  or  citizen,  needs  a  liv- 
ing wage  and  that  by  raising  his  standard 
of  Uvlng,  we  raise  the  overall  standard  of 
living  for  the  Islands.     To   cope   with   the 
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problem  we  have  created  a  separate  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  have  held  meetings  be- 
tween the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  De- 
partment of  Interior  officials  and  employers 
here.  I  am  confident  that  with  thorough 
study,  quiet  reasoning  and  effective  compro- 
mise we  will  arrive  at  a  solution  that  will  be 
satUfactory  to  all. 

We  are  also  facing  a  problem  In  those  In. 
duatrle*  attracted  here  by  the  provisions  of 
section  301  of  the  Tariff  Act  which  gave  the 
Islands  the  opportunity  to  develop  Its  own 
Industry  through  the  offering  of  certain 
tariff  concessions.  However,  similar  type  In- 
dustries in  the  United  States  enjoying  the 
protection  of  a  high  tariff,  have  come  to  con. 
Blder  the  301  provision  as  unfair  and  have 
sought  legislation  in  the  Congress  to  abolish 
the  privileges  our  firms  enjoy.  Though  we 
are  against  the  restraint  of  free  trade,  we 
realized  a  compromise  was  necessary  If  we 
were  to  save  our  woolen  textile  and  watch 
assembly  firms  and  the  Jobs  of  their  em- 
ployees. We  needed  to  satisfy  Industries 
In  the  United  States  and  the  Congress  and 
at  the  same  time  allow  our  firms  the  chance 
to  fsdrly  prosper.  This  has  now  been  done 
In  the  form  of  statutory  quota  restrictions 
on  goods  produced  here  for  export  to  the 
mainland.  Though  there  are  still  problems 
to  be  resolved  under  the  301  section,  we  are 
hopeful  that  through  discussion  and  under- 
standing, we  will  arrive  at  a  proper  solution. 

I  have  touched  on  only  a  few  of  the  high- 
lights of  this  past  year  and  the  years  of  this 
administration.  The  full  and  complete  re- 
port of  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch,  compiled  as  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  fiscal 
year  1965,  Is  appended  to  this  message  so 
that  you  may  have  a  more  detailed  picture 
of  our  progress  for  that  period. 

Now,  let  us  put  aside  the  past,  successful 
as  it  has  been,  and  let  us  look:  to  the  future, 
a  future  that  holds  even  greater  promise 
for  us  all.  We  have  been  partners  for  prog- 
ress thus  far.  Now,  together,  we  must  re- 
double our  efforts  to  complete  the  Job  that 
was  begun  5  years  ago. 

In  all  of  our  planning.  In  all  of  our  efforts 
we  have  stressed  time  and  time  again  the 
need  for  excellence  in  every  program,  the 
Importance  of  equality  In  every  achievement. 
Our  resolve  in  this  pursuit  of  excellence 
continues  strong. 

Our  President  has  pointed  out  that  we  are 
only  at  the  beginning  of  the  road  to  the 
Great  Society.  "Ahead  now."  he  said,  "is  a 
summit  where  freedom  from  the  wants  of 
the  body  can  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  spirit." 

Together,  we  must  climb  to  that  great 
height,  together  we  must  reach  that  sum- 
mit. 

In  the  coming  year,  I  will  propwee  many 
specific  new  programs  and  the  continuance 
of  many  already  underway.  But  I  would  also 
propose  to  you  now,  paraphrasing  the  words 
of  President  Johnson,  these  major  goals  of 
our  own  Great  Society. 

I  propose  that  we  continue  our  program 
of  educational  excellence  to  Insure  every 
Virgin  Islands  child  the  fullest  development 
of  his  mind  and  skills. 

I  propose  that  we  continue  our  attack  on 
sickness  and  Infirmity  and  strive  to  provide 
the  moat  advanced  medical  care  for  our 
people. 

I  propose  that  we  seek  every  means,  ex- 
plore every  area  to  provide  as  quickly  as 
pocalble  the  rest  of  the  adequate  bousing 
theac  islands  need. 

I  propose  that  we  do  all  in  our  power  to 
add  to  the  beauty  and  cleanliness  of  our 
islands  and  the  comfort  and  well-being  of 
lu  InhabltanU. 

I  propoa*  thftt  we  make  new  efforts  to 
control  and  prevent  crime  and  to  halt  de- 
linquency whenever  it  appears. 

I  propose  that  we  honor  and  support  the 
achievements  of  thought  and  the  creation 
of  art. 


I  propose  that  we  make  un  all-out  cam- 
paign  against   waste   and   inefficiency 

And  I  propose  that  we  continue  to  be 
partners  for  progress  in  realizing  these  lofty 
alms. 

More  specifically.  I  believe  we  will  be 
partners  for  progress  In  urging  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  grunt  us  greater  self- 
government.  Our  Virgin  Islands  Convention 
delegates  have  asked  no  more  than  we  de- 
serve, principally  the  election  of  our  own 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor,  the 
proper  reapportionment  of  the  legislative  dis- 
tricts, representation  in  the  Congress  through 
a  Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner, 
the  right  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent In  national  elections,  and  the  abullsh- 
ment  of  the  Preeidentiul  veto  over  local 
laws.  United,  we  must  press  for  the  adop- 
tion of  these  proposals. 

I  believe  we  will  be  partners  for  progress 
as  we  embark  on  a  massive  roadbulldlng 
and  street  improvement  progr.im  In  the 
past,  large  sums  of  our  annual  revenues 
were,  of  necessity,  devoted  to  programs  of 
home  and  school  construction,  health  facility 
expansion  and  water  and  power  needs  While 
we  recognized  the  need  for  better  roads, 
the  funds  were  Ju,st  not  available  But  now 
damage  from  the  unvisually  heavy  rains  has 
added  to  the  need  and  the  program  can  no 
longer  be  put  aside.  Fortunately.  incre.Tsed 
Federal  aid  and  our  recent  bond  sale  will 
help  provide  moneys  for  our  housing,  health, 
water  and  power  expansion,  thereby  freeing 
some  local  moneys  for  other  uses.  I  am  i;oing 
lo  ask  that  we  spend  $1  million  In  St. 
Thomas,  $720,000  in  St  Croix,  and  $225,000 
in  St.  John  for  roadbulldlng  this  year.  Our 
tj'asoline  tax  revenues  will  provide  another 
half  million  dollars  for  this  purpose  We  are 
going  to  use  all  mean?  at  our  dlsfxwal,  in- 
cluding private  contractors  where  their  com- 
petitive bids  will  save  us  money,  to  ac- 
complish this  task. 

We  know,  too  that  there  have  been  com- 
plaints and  problems  in  the  collection  of 
i<.irbagp  and  trash  This  has  been  due  pri- 
marily to  a  shortage  of  proper  equipment 
and  personnel,  further  handicapped  by  the 
fact  that  we  are  disposing  of  an  amount  of 
garbage  equivalent  to  that  of  a  city  four 
times  the  sl7.e  of  our  towns'  population. 
Step)B  are  being  taken  and  consider. !ble  funds 
ape  being  recommended  in  the  new  budget 
for  necessary  equipment  .so  that  we  can  look 
forward  to  m;irkeri  improvement  this  year 

I  believe  we  will  be  partners  for  progress 
in  a  continued  attack  on  substandard  hous- 
ing and  the  furtherance  of  public  housing, 
new  middle  income  housing  and  urban  re- 
newal programs  With  the  help  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  we  are  Boing  to  continue 
to  expand  our  public  houslnp;  programs,  act- 
ing to  acquire  additional  land  for  this  pur- 
pose on  both  St  Croix  and  St  Thomas  We 
are  going  to  take  a  new  look  at  our  urban 
renewal  programs  with  a  view  toward  bet- 
ter  utilization  of  acquired  land  for  housing 
purposes,  and  we  are  goine  to  plan  and  build 
two  221  E)-3  middle  Income  housing  projects, 
one  In  ChrLstlansted  and  another  in  Fred- 
erlksted,  similar  to  the  project  now  nearing 
completion  on  St  Thomas.  We  are  golnc  to 
ask  you  to  improve  mortgage  financing  to 
make  it  easier  for  our  people  to  own  their 
own  homes  We  will  not  rest  In  this  en- 
deavor until  all  Virgin  Islanders  have  an  op- 
portunity to  live  in  decent  dwellings 

In  addition  to  acquiring  land  for  housing 
we  must  move  to  acquire  the  necessary  pri- 
vate land  for  our  proposed  St.  Thomas  jet 
airport  and  to  increase  our  holdings  of  pub- 
lic beach  land  for  recreational  pxirposes. 
And  we  must  further  strengthen  and  expand 
our  recreational   program    and   f'^.cllities. 

This  year,  we  must  complete  the  detailed 
building  plans  and  arrange  for  the  financing 
of  our  two  multimillion-dollar  medical  cen- 
ters, designed  to  provide  our  Islands  with 
modem     and    adequate    medical     facilities. 


Each  center  will  Include  a  250-bed  general 
hospital,  a  60-  to  75-bed  wing  for  long-term, 
chronically  111  patients  and  a  new  public 
health  clinic.  Plans  also  call  for  a  school  of 
nursing  and  a  student  nurses  residence.  The 
construction  of  these  centers  will  be  made 
possible  from  various  sources  Including  an- 
nual caplt.il  appropriations,  through  the  sale 
of  general  obligation  bonds,  and  Federal  aid. 

This  year  will  also  see  the  initiation  of  the 
college  building  program  when  the  college 
library,  the  first  building  of  our  future 
Ciunpus.  will  be  constructed.  It  will  have  an 
eventual  capacity  of  100,000  volumes.  A 
women's  residence  hall  tor  80  students  will 
also  be  built  to  be  followed  by  a  cultural 
center,  men's  residence  hall  and  a  classroom 
building. 

The  need  for  highly  qualified  Virgin  Is- 
l.vnds  teachers  impels  us  to  be  partners  for 
progress  in  teacher  training,  in  working  out 
a  program  that  will  properly  prepare  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  our  high  school  graduates 
for  a  teaching  career  here  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. We  must  act  to  achieve  this  end 
cjulckly  but  without  sacrificing  the  high 
st.indards  of  educational  excellence  that 
have  been  a  part  of  all  of  our  programs  in 
the  field  of  education   In  the  past  5  years. 

In  this  regard,  I'm  sure  we  will  also  con- 
tinue to  support  the  fine  work  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education  In  the  fields  of  vocational 
training  and  rehabilitation,  adult  education. 
library  improvement  and  curriculum  devel- 
opment. One  program  in  this  latter  cate- 
gory deserves  our  particular  attention.  We 
need  to  expand  our  dribbean  marine  biology 
program  in  which  our  high  school  students 
are  Introduced  to  the  wonders  of  the  marine- 
life  surrounding  their  islands.  The  experi- 
ment already  has  been  proven  a  success  In 
Its  initial  program  and  could  lead  event u:illy 
to  professional  training  in  the  science  of  ma- 
rine biology  and  career  opportimitlcs  for 
many  of  our  youth. 

We  can  look  forward  to  two  new  facilities 
for  our  senior  citizens.  Moneys  have  been 
allocated  for  the  construction  of  a  new  Queen 
Louise  Home  for  the  Aged  that  will  double 
the  size  of  the  present  facility.  The  ot.her. 
a  federally  financed  project  to  be  constructed 
near  the  Paul  M.  Pearson  Gardens  ap.irt- 
ments  at  Long  Bay,  will  provide  84  units  for 
the  elderly.  A  delay  In  the  start  of  thl.s 
home,  the  first  of  Its  type  to  be  built  under 
public  housing,  has  now  been  overcome  and 
i/round-breaking  should  take  place  In  a  few 
months. 

Our  newly  created  department  of  labor 
has  undertaken  an  Intensive  recruiting  pro- 
gram to  Induce  skilled  and  trained  Virgin 
Islanders  and  other  American  citizens  now 
living  on  the  mainland  to  come  and  make 
the  Virgin  Islands  their  home.  The  vast 
changes  that  have  taken  place  here  ind  the 
new  opportunities  available  are  expected  to 
bring  back  m.any  of  our  most  talented  Virgin 
Isl.-.nders. 

We  need  to  deal  effectively  with  the  flood- 
ing problem  now  being  caused  by  the  un- 
usually hpwy  rains.  To  this  end.  we  have 
requested  implementation  of  a  congressional 
resolution,  permitting  the  Army's  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  design  a  flood  control  plan 

We  take  great  pride  In  the  Peace  Corps' 
establishment  of  a  permanent  training  cen- 
ter on  St.  Croix,  the  only  one  of  Its  type,  now 
training  groups  of  up  to  200  teachers  a  year. 
We  believe  so  strongly  in  the  alms  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Corps  we  will  ask  that  a  similar 
center  be  set  up  on  St.  Thomas  and  sug- 
gest that  the  facilities  and  services  of  the 
College  of  the  Virgin  Islands  continue  to  be 
utilized  In  the  training  program. 

We  will  also  continue  to  press  for  authori- 
zation to  form  our  owm  National  Guard  unit 
in  keeping  with  the  Islands'  growth  and  our 
belief  that  we  are  eligible  for  additional  self- 
government. 

We  are  going  to  ask  for  adoption  of  plan- 
ning board  recommendations  for  major  im- 
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provements  In  the  Chrlstlansted  area. 
These  are  to  Include  a  major  harbor  devel- 
opment together  with  a  shoreline  drive,  am- 
ple parking,  and  beach  and  recreational  areas. 
A  bypass  road  for  trucks  and  heavy  vehicles 
to  relieve  the  possibility  of  traffic  conges- 
tlon  win  also  be  necessary.  These  plans  are 
well  advanced  and  will  soon  be  released  for 
a  pubic  hearing  and  public  discussion  before 
flnal  adoption  and  implementaton.  Projects 
at  Crown  Bay  and  Long  Bay  on  St.  Thomas 
will  also  proceed  once  clear  title  to  these 
submerged  lands  Is  obtained. 

I  believe  we  will  be  partners  for  progress 
in  assisting  farmers  who  want  to  take  part 
in  a  new  agricultural  program.  If  we  are  to 
ret.aln  and  Improve  this  Important  sector  of 
the  economy  we  must  help  provide  the  ma- 
chinery, tools,  chemicals,  marketing  aid  and 
advice  neces8,-»ry  to  carry  out  the  new  and 
diversified  programs  we  envision.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  the  expansion  and  readjust- 
ment of  agriculture  la  ours  and  we  plan  to 
meet  it. 

We  win  press  for  the  further  transfer  of 
lands  and  facilities  that  can  be  better  utilized 
by  the  local  government;  land  still  held  In 
St.  Croix  by  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation, 
and  the  transfer  of  Bourne  Field,  the  sub- 
m.'irinc  base,  and  Crown  Bay  lands  on  St. 
Thoma.<i.  And  we  shall  continue  to  plan  for 
two  new,  complete  government  centers 
through  our  urban  renewal  program,  one  In 
the  barracks  yard  area  of  St,  Thomas  and 
the  other  in  the  water  gut  area  of  Christian- 
s'ed  on  St.  Croix.  They  will  be  designed  to 
coiiirallzc  the  executive  branch  departments, 
providing  greater  efficiency  and  economy. 

My  budget  proposals,  which  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  you  shortly,  wllljpall  for  total  oper- 
ntl:i(?  expenditures  of  $3^,600,000,  or  about 
$6,200,000  more  than  totfcl  operating  appro- 
priations of  the  curr^j*  fiscal  year.  Major 
increases  amounting  m  close  to  $5,200,000 
arc  in  the  departraenJjRf  education,  the  de- 
partment of  public  wdrks,  the  department  of 
health,  and  the  department  of  public  safety. 
My  capital  budget  proposal  will  be  $6,750,000, 
major  appropriations  being  recommended 
for  power,  for  roads  and  streets,  for  utilities, 
and  for  airport  Improvements,  We  wHl  antic- 
ipate local  revenues  of  $29,500,000;  revenues 
from  new  medicare  program  of  $500,000;  a 
carryover  of  $700,000  from  this  fiscal  year, 
and  Federal  matching  funds  of  $11,750,000, 
of  which  we  ,shall  earmark  $5  million  for  edu- 
cational improvement.  The  operating  and 
capital  budgets  being  submitted  win  total 
$42,.350,000. 

I  am  proud  to  point  out  once  again  that 
the  Virgin  Islands  continues  to  be  a  leader 
In  the  field  of  human  relations.  The  peace 
and  harmony  In  which  men  of  all  races, 
creeds,  and  national  origins  live  and  work 
here  together  is  a  lesson  for  all  the  world  to 
view.  When  minor  civil  rights  Incidents  do 
occur,  they  are  quickly  resolved  In  a  spirit  of 
harmony  and  good  win. 

Finally,  I  believe  we  will  be  partners  for 
progress  in  Implementing  President  John- 
sons new  and  continuing  Great  Society  pro- 
grams. We  are  aware  that  there  will  be  addi- 
tions, changes,  and  new  opportunities  for  our 
Islands  under  housing,  economic  opporttinlty, 
antipoverty,  education,  medicare,  and  ctil- 
tural  programs.  I  shall  ask  for  your  support 
in  seeing  that  the  Virgin  Islands  receives  Its 
share  of  Federal  funds  to  be  made  available 
In  these  areas. 

I  have  touched  on  only  a  few  of  the  major 
areas  of  effort  for  the  year  ahead.  Other  Im- 
portant programs  and  Improvements  will  be 
Introduced  for  your  approval  throughout  the 
session.  Many  of  these  are  Included  In  a 
list  of  proposed  legislation  appended  to  this 
message. 

I  would  be  less  than  frank  with  you  If  I 
cJld  not  admit  that  the  road  ahead  will  not 
be  easy. 


I  would  be  less  than  honest  with  myself 
If  I  did  not  admit  there  will  be  many  prob- 
lems along  the  way. 

But  though  we  are  concerned  over  the  diffi- 
culties that  lie  ahead,  we  are  fully  confi- 
dent of  their  flnal  solution. 

Though  we  are  ever  mindful  of  the  lessons 
of  the  past,  we  will  continue  to  look  ahead 
to  what  the  future  will  bring. 

Though  we  are  humble  before  Ood  as  His 
servant  and  the  servant  of  the  people  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  we  are  proud  of  what  we  have 
done,  of  the  record  of  this  administration. 

The  cornerstone  on  which  we  began  to 
build  our  island's  Great  Society  was  excel- 
lence. It  will  remain  such  In  all  our  future 
endeavors. 

Now  we  begin  our  joint  efforts  on  behalf 
of  this  growing  territory.  As  we  venture 
Into  the  year  1966  with  high  optimism  and 
hope.  I  offer  this  prayer  to  guide  you  in  your 
deliberations,  written  by  Stephen  Vincent 
Benet  and  a  favorite  of  the  late  United 
Nations  Ambassador,  Adial  Stevenson: 

"Lord,  grant  us  a  common  faith  that  man 
shall  know  bread  and  peace — that  he  shall 
know  Justice  and  righteousness,  freedom 
and  security,  an  equal  opportunity  and  an 
equal  chance  to  do  his  best,  not  only  in  our 
own  land  but  throughout  the  world.  And  in 
that  faith,  let  us  march  toward  the  clean 
world  our  hands  can  make." 

May  Ood  watch  over  you  In  your  endeavors. 


Appendix  A — List  of  Important  Legislation 
To  Be  Recommended  by  the  Governor 

1.  Amendment  to  Altona  community  de- 
velopment law. 

2.  Amendment  to  watch  production  tax 
law. 

3.  Amendment  to  law  for  purchase  of  por- 
tion of  Sara  Hill  for  airport  purposes. 

4.  Additional  road  fund  appropriations. 

5.  Rules  and  regulations  to  Implement 
building  code. 

6.  Adoption  of  official  zoning  maps. 

7.  Amendments  to  zoning  and  subdivision 
laws  and  zoning  and  subdivision  regulations, 

8.  Resolution  urging  the  participation  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  In  Federal-State  unem- 
ployment insurance  program. 

9.  Amendments  to  unemployment  Insur- 
ance law  for  participation  In  Federal -State 
program. 

10.  Amendments  to  unemployment  Insur- 
ance law  to  facilitate  collections  of  delin- 
quent contributions. 

11.  Purchase  of  land  from  the  United 
States  for  home  for  the  elderly. 

12.  Child  abuse  law. 

13.  Council  of  arts  law. 

14.  Ameiidments  to  child  labor  law. 

15.  New  medical  fee  bill. 

16.  Provision  of  additional  funds  for  Im- 
provements to  existing  hospitals. 

17.  Teachers  education  and  training  law. 

18.  FAA  grant  offer,  Alexander  Hamilton 
Airport. 

19.  FAA  grant  offer,  Harry  S.  Truman 
Airport. 

20.  Bribery  of  public  officers, 

21.  Amendments  to  pay  plan. 

22.  Mortgage  financing  and  redemption  of 
mortgages  laws. 

23.  New  housing  programs. 

24.  Creation  of  new  agency  to  manage  air- 
ports. 

25.  Regulation  of  billboards. 

26.  Disposition  of  public  records. 

27.  Amendment  to  the  industrial  incentive 
act. 

28.  Settling  of  claims. 

29.  Citizens  advisory  commission  on  aging. 

30.  New  pharmacy  code. 

31.  Participation  in  Caribbean  Economic 
Development  Agency. 

32.  Liberalization  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion law  to  include  firemen. 

33.  Control  of  temporary  water  contain- 
ers. 


34.  Transfer    of    marshals    to    municipal 
court. 

35.  Survey     and     planning    applications, 
urban  renewal : 

(a)  HUl  Street,  Frederiksted. 

(b)  Gallows  Bay,  Chrlstlansted. 
(c|    Ross  •yard.  St.  Thomas. 

30.  Transfer  of  bureau  of  recreation  to  de- 
partment of  agriculture. 

37.  Transfer  of  veterinary  services  to  the 
department  of  agriculture. 

38.  Amendments  to  banking  law. 


INDEPENDENCE  OF  SBA  SUPPORTED 
IN  STATEMENTS  OF  LEADERS 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr,  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, many  of  us  are  deeply  disturbed  over 
recurring  rumors  that  there  is  a  plan 
afoot  to  rob  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration of  its  independence  by  making 
it  a  subordinate  part  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

I  feel  that  it  is  most  important  for  us 
to  recall  at  this  time  that  SBA  wa.'5 
established  because  small  business  need- 
ed a  one-stop  agency  that  could  con- 
centrate on  the  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness. The  Small  Business  Act  itself  is 
a  declaration  of  independence  of  SBA. 

It  is  also  important  to  recall  that  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  establishment  of 
SBA,  President  Johnson — then  Senator 
Johnson,  of  course — said  this: 

This  bill  would  place  the  small  business 
activities  of  the  Government  under  two 
major  Departments — Treasury  and  Com- 
merce, and  yet.  practically  all  of  us  sub- 
scribe to  the  principle  that  a  small  business 
agency  cannot  be  effective  unless  It  Is  Inde- 
pendent. 

It  is  also  important  that  we  remem- 
ber the  comment  of  the  late  President 
Keimedy  as  a  Senator  on  SBA : 

First,  such  an  agency  must  be  truly  Inde- 
pendent and  not  subject  to  the  veto  power 
of  the  Commerce  and  TYeasury  Departments. 
Experience  has  shown  that  such  independ- 
ence Is  necessary  to  give  small  business  an 
effective  voice  in  the  Government 

Vice  President  Humphrey  in  a  state- 
ment conceiTiing  SBA,  made  this  com- 
ment: 

I  say  we  are  not  going  to  have  the  friend- 
ship of  small  business  If  we  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  have  too  much  to  say  about  the 
definite  standards  to  be  set  with  respect  to 
small  business,  because  I  do  not  believe  either 
one  of  them  Is  particularly  noteworthy  as  a 
champion  of  small  business  enterprise. 

Over  the  years  the  leadership  of  this 
Nation  has  consistently  felt  that  SBA 
must  be  independent  If  it  Is  to  meet  the 
needs  and  help  solve  the  problems  of 
small  business.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  is  considered  to  be  big-busl- 
ness  oriented — and  the  small -business 
assistance  program  there  would  be  a 
stepchild,  hoping  for  crumbs  from  the 
big  business  table. 

Mr.  Speaker  SBA  should  remain  an 
Independent  agency. 
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HOUSE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  concur  very  heartily  In  the 
comments  of  our  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Evins],  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  of 
the  House.  This  Is,  Indeed,  a  very  im- 
portant decision  we  are  facing.  The 
small  business  agency  can  render  a  very 
fine  functional  service  to  our  small  busi- 
nessmen of  the  country  If  it  is  able  to  re- 
tain its  Independence. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  also  want  to  commend 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee, for  his  forceful  statement  here 
today  and  wish  to  Join  with  him  and 
with  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  In  their 
remarks  In  opposition  to  the  merging 
of  the  small  business  agency  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  Just  like  to  say  in  con- 
clusion that  this  is  not  a  new  struggle. 
It  is  one  that  has  been  going  on  for  a 
long  time  and  even  during  the  Elsen- 
hower years  there  was  this  same  effort 
made.  I  resisted  it  at  that  time  and  I 
resist  It  now. 


LBOmMATE  PRIDE 

Mr.  OTIARA  of  HUnols.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  an  editorial 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  United  States  today  has  problems 
which  it  will  be  delighted  to  solve. 

In  dealing  with  problems,  we  usually 
assume  that  they  are  all  the  dark,  dreary 
kind  where  the  answers  lie  out  In  the  un- 
known. But  our  at-home  problems  In- 
clude the  "happy"  ones  of  labor  shortages 
and  inadequate  plant  facilities. 

In  commenting  on  this  situation,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  declared  that 
we  can  face  our  international  problems 
"fortified  on  the  home  front  by  an  al- 
mo«t  fantastic  rise  in  economic  power 
and  well-being." 

It  adds  that  "the  American  people  can 
take  deep  and  legitimate  pride  In  the 
proof  which  they  have  given  of  what  a 
free  people  in  a  free  economy  can  do." 

Many  of  my  ooUeagiies  will  want  to 
turn  their  attention  to  some  of  our 
"happy"  problems,  with  which  we  feel 
fully  capable  of  dealing,  and  I.  therefore. 


submit  this  article  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record : 

Up.  Up.  Up 
Heated  by  the  Vietnamese  war,  1966  may 
turn  out  to  be  one  of  America's  most  difficult 
years  on  the  International  scene  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  But  If  It  Is,  the  United 
States  will  almost  certainly  face  these  Inter- 
national problems  fortified  on  the  homefront 
by  an  almost  fantastic  rise  In  economic  power 
and  well-being. 

This  fact  is  strongly  underlined  In  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  yearly  economic  report  to 
Congress.  Indeed,  this  report  Indicates  that, 
for  the  first  time  In  many  years,  America's 
economic  problems  in  1966  may  stem  from 
too  much  success,  too  swift  a  rise  in  national 
Well-being,  rather  than  from  too  little.  "We 
are  approaching  full  use  of  our  resources," 
the  President  said,  "and  thU  brings  new 
problems." 

Foremost  among  these  problems  is  that  of 
Inflation.  But  not  far  behind  are  the  hap- 
pier problems  of  labor  shortages,  and  in- 
adequate plant  facilities.  For  these  latter 
are  the  kinds  of  problems  which  any  land  Is 
delighted  to  be  called  upon  to  solve. 

Never  in  the  past  two  decades — not  even 
during  the  Korean  war — have  more  economic 
Indexes  been  pointing  skyward.  Public  de- 
mand and  purchasing  power.  Government 
spending,  military  demands,  public  programs, 
btislness  confidence,  rising  profits,  mounting 
wages,  industrial  expansion,  all  these  signs, 
and  many  others  point  up,  up,  up. 

Clearly  the  administration,  gratified  over 
the  present  condition  of  the  national  econ- 
omy, which  derives  in  large  measure  from 
multiple  private  decisions,  Intends  to  open 
the  economic  throttle  to  the  fullest  point 
short  of  Jumping  the  rails.  This  policy  is,  in 
fact,  full  employment  without  inflation. 

This  is  a  program  to  which  every  American 
will  happily  give  his  blessing,  if  it  succeeds. 
But  it  Is  a  program  which  calls  for  shrewd 
Judgment  and  a  steadfast  eye  on  all  the 
economic  pressure  gages.  It  calls  for  fore- 
seeing, months  in  advance,  the  effect  of  every 
major  economic  move.  It  demands  a  hard- 
headed  (and  perhaps  hardhearted)  willing- 
ness  to  take  stringent  and  unpopular  coun- 
termeasiu-es  whenever  the  gage  needle 
swings  over  the  red  line  of  the  danger  point. 
It  may  well  mean  choosing  between  cherished 
administration  objectives  if  all  cannot  be 
achieved  safely. 

The  President  indicates  that  he  will  stand 
ready  to  propose  new  measures  to  cut  the 
head  of  inflationary  steam  if  this  builds  up 
too  swiftly.  He  must.  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  to  Jeopardize  the  economic  progress 
won  over  recent  years 

Meanwhile,  the  American  people  can  take 
deep  and  legitimate  pride  in  the  proof  which 
they  have  given  of  what  a  free  people  in  a 
free  economy  can  do. 


DALE  CUMMINGS 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker 
on  January  4.  1966.  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  donate  a  trophy  to  Dale  Cummlngs,  a 
high  school  senior  at  Berry  Academy,  a 
school  in  my  district.  Dale,  during  the 
period  of  11  p.m..  November  30.  1965.  to 
11:15  a.m..  December  1,  1965.  established 
a  new  world's  record  for  sltups.  During 
this  period,  he  performed  the  exercise 
14,118  times.     The  previous  record  was 
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14,000  repetitions,  set  by  an  agent  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  In  Flor- 
ida. The  following  account  of  the  events 
leading  up  to  this  feat  was  written  by 
Garland  Dickey,  head  of  the  physical 
education  department  at  Berry  College. 
A  Placx  To  Staito 
It  was  centuries  ago  that  one  of  the  ablest 
Oreek  scholars  Informed  his  people  that, 
given  the  proper  place  to  stand  on  and  a  lever 
that  was  long  enough,  he  could  move  the 
world.  As  a  college  professor  and  a  member 
of  the  Governor's  council  on  physical  fltness, 
I  have  been  concerned  with  the  overabun- 
dance of  publicity  given  to  those  youth  who 
give  themselves  and  their  efforts  to  the  vari- 
ous drives  and  publicity  stimts  that  are  signs 
of  sick  and  weary  society.  It  Is  my  pleasure 
to  show  you  and  others  an  example  of  what 
the  noble  Greek  had  In  mind. 

This  story  has  Its  beginning  In  far-off 
Formosa  where  Dale  Cummlngs  was  sta- 
tioned with  his  parents.  His  father  was  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  It  was 
there  that  Dale  first  entered  school.  His 
travels  later  took  him  to  Hawaii  for  more 
schooling  and  finally  led  to  Berry  Academy 
near  Rome,  Ga.,  where  he  is  presently  a  high 
school  senior.  It  was  at  Berry  that  young 
Dale  heard  of  a  camp  for  young  leaders  In 
Michigan  during  summer  vacation.  He 
went  to  this  camp  where  he  met  people 
from  all  over  the  Nation.  They  were  to 
learn  and  to  do  for  youth.  One  of  the  great 
Inspirations  was  the  appearance  of  Stan 
Musial  from  the  President's  Council  on 
Youth  Fitness.  Dale  talked  to  him  and  de- 
cided that  he  would  lend  his  physical  attri- 
butes to  making  a  place  In  the  world.  He 
wanted  to  become  a  champion.  He  had 
done  150  sltups  and  then  360  without  too 
much  discomfort. 

He  believed  the  world  record  to  be  a  few 
hundred  so  he  would  go  for  this.  It  was 
Indicated  to  him  that  the  record  was  around 
3,000  consecutive  sltups.  Dale  went  into 
strenuous  training  and  learned  that  the 
record  might  be  7,500.  This  still  was  not 
too  far  fetched  If  he  really  trained  his  body 
and  mind  to  the  task.  While  conditioning 
his  body  for  the  cross-country  season  he  be- 
came more  and  more  proficient  at  sltups. 
To  his  dismay  he  learned  that  the  world 
record  was  14,000  set  by  an  FBI  agent  In 
Florida.  After  doing  11,000  In  practice  Dale 
assured  his  trainers  and  coaches  that  the 
world  record  could  be  broken  If  he  con- 
tinued to  work  hard. 

During  the  Thanksgiving  holiday  season 
he  contacted  the  news  media  and  others 
that  he  was  ready.  After  securing  his  phys- 
ical examination  from  the  doctor  and  per- 
mission from  his  parents  and  coaches,  the 
time  was  at  hand.  With  the  help  of  train- 
ers and  coaches,  all  final  preparations  were 
completed.  The  time  chosen  was  from 
11  p.m.  on  November  30  until  11  a.m.  De- 
cember 1.  He  knew  how  many  situps  needed 
to  be  done  each  hour  to  keep  on  schedule. 
He  was  able  to  do  the  number.  Finally  at 
11:15  a.m.,  he  became  a  man  of  the  world 
when  he  established  a  new  world  record  of 
14,118  sltups. 

After  a  good  steak  and  some  rest  Dale 
was  up  and  around  again.  His  purpose  Is 
to  arouse  youth  to  do  the  things  that  are 
acceptable.  To  go  back  to  camp,  and  carry 
with  him  at  least  six  other  boys,  and  to 
spread  the  word  that  decency  and  dedicated, 
clean  living  do  have  a  place  In  our  society. 
Later  he  hopes  to  enroll  at  the  University 
of  Georgia  and  earn  a  degree  in  chemical 
engineering.  It  Is  our  belief  that.  If  this  Is 
what  he  wants,  he  will  accomplish  the  same. 
Modest  as  he  Is,  Dale  gives  much  of  the 
credit  to  thoae  high  school  classmates  that 
helped  with  the  training  and  the  record- 
8«ttlng  performance.    He  la  proud  to  speak 
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for  the  95  percent  of  the  redblooded  Ameri- 
can youth  that  are  often  overlooked.  He  Is 
now  a  world  champion.    Need  we  say  more? 


BLATNIK— "MR.  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL" 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the^EcoRD  and  include  a 
speech. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  distin- 
guished and  illustrious  colleague,  the 
Honorable  John  Blatnik,  of  Minnesota, 
today  delivered  an  excellent  address  to 
leading  scientists  and  executive  officers 
of  the  major  chemical  industries  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  at  the  Madison 
Hotel. 

Our  beloved  colleague,  Mr.  Blatnik,  Is 
known  throughout  the  Nation  as  "Mr. 
Water  Pollution  Control."  He  was  au- 
thor of  the  original  Federal  water  pollu- 
tion bill  in  1956.  He  has  struggled  un- 
ceasingly over  the  years  for  the  passage 
of  effective  legislation  which  would  di- 
minish water  pollution. 

It  was  Mr.  Blatnik's  dynamic  leader- 
ship which  resulted  in  the  passage  of 
the  "Water  Quality  Act  of  1965"  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  396-0  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  great  honor 
and  inspiration  for  me  to  know  and  to 
serve  on  the  Public  Works  Committee 
with  my  esteemed,  dedicated,  and  cour- 
ageous friend,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  you, 
to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  people  of  the 
country  his  timely  and  superb  address: 
Watek — Master  or  Servant 
(By  Congressman  John  A.  Blatnhc) 

As  we  enter  1966  our  respect  for  water  Is 
reaching  an  unprecedented  height.  One  only 
need  glance  at  the  headlines  last  year  to 
find: 

"Northeast  suffers  worst  drought  In  two 
centuries." 

"Lake  Erie  called  dying  lake." 

"Minnesota  and  Upper  Mississippi  lashed 
by  floods." 

Tlipse  headlines  call  for  one  thing — action. 
Little  did  I  realize  as  a  growing  boy  throw- 
ing rrx'ks  in  Lake  Superior,  which  is  still  the 
worlds  largest  body  of  fresh  water,  that  In 
Just  a  few  quick  decades  water  would  be  one 
of  the  Ie.idlng  domestic  Issues. 

Though  water  is  mentioned  800  times  In 
the  Bible,  not  since  Noah's  Ark  has  man  had 
the  respect  for  water  that  It  is  getting  today. 
Whether  water  Is  acting  as  our  servant  that 
turns  the  vast  turbines  to  produce  the 
world's  power  or  if  it  Is  acting  as  a  master 
rampaging  in  a  devastating  flood,  we  come 
Into  1966  with  a  great  respect  for  water. 

It  Is  out  of  this  respect  for  water  and  our 
dependency  on  It  that  we  were  forced  to  look 
at  !t  i.s  a  national  problem.  Out  of  this  need 
Just  10  years  ago  In  1956  came  the  first  Fed- 
eral water  pollution  control  law,  of  which 
I  am  proud  to  be  the  author. 

Of  course,  the  climate  back  in  1956  for 
water  pollution  control  was  about  the  same 
as  It  w.is  last  Wednesday  In  my  hometown— 
39^  below  zero.  We  could  have  easily  had 
our  first  meeting  In  a  phone  booth.  For- 
tunite'y.  we  have  come  a  long  way  from  that 
,  '  lonely  meeting  to  the  overwhelming  and 
unanimous  support  of  396-to-O  passage  of  the 
water  QuUity  Act  of  1965.     I  must  admit 


that  there  were  times  during  those  10  years 
that  the  going  got  a  little  rough.  Up  until 
1956  I  had  always  stuck  by  my  high  school 
chemistry  definition  of  water  as  being  two 
parts  hydrogen  and  one  part  oxygen,  but  I 
soon  learned  after  a  meeting  or  so  that  it 
could  be  redefined  as  two  parts  politics  and 
one  part  oxygen. 

We  have  come  a  long  way,  but  it  Is  still  un- 
believable for  a  nation  to  have  a  report  In 
1966  that  space  flights  to  the  moon  are  Im- 
minent and  yet  its  life  sustaining  fluid  called 
water  on  planet  earth  for  the  most  part  is 
unusable.  Pollution's  poisoning  power  has 
made  itself  the  master  of  our  waterways.  To 
bring  this  water  back  in  a  usable  form  as 
our  servant  Is  the  task  we  face  today. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  pollution  Is  the 
master  of  our  waterways  when  we  live  In  a 
technological  age  that  surpasses  anything 
since  the  beginning  of  man.  Ninety-five  per- 
cent of  all  of  the  scientists  who  have  lived 
In  the  history  of  the  world  are  alive  today. 
Imagine  this.  With  this  on  our  side,  coupled 
with  last  year's  gross  national  product  of 
approximately  $675  billion.  Imagine  us  going 
into  1966  with  pollution  as  the  absolute  boss 
of  our  waterways.  Imagine  living  In  a  land 
and  In  a  time  like  last  year  when  General 
Motors  was  the  first  corporation  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  to  make  more  than  82 
bUllon  In  profits  in  6  months.  Our  Federal 
budget  last  year  allowed  $50  billion  for  arma- 
ments and  somehow  we  met  that  commit- 
ment. But  when  we  ask  for  a  mere  $150  mil- 
lion for  construction  grants  to  help  clean  up 
our  Nation's  waters,  only  $130  million  was 
appropriated.    Why? 

Well,  my  friends,  this  is  where  you  in  in- 
dustry can  really  help.  If  we.  and  I  em- 
phasize we,  are  to  overturn  pollution  as  the 
boss  of  our  waterways,  we  can't  do  it  by  go- 
ing half  way,  nor  by  using  halfhearted 
measures.  It's  a  task  of  enormous  dimen- 
sions. It  takes  total  effort — not  Just  In- 
dustry— not  Just  government,  but  everybody 
In  an  all -out  crusade  to  regain  the  respect 
for  water  that  Is  adequate  to  meet  the 
challenge. 

We  can  afford  a  full  effort.  We  have  the 
know-how.  But  It's  going  to  take  an  army 
of  workers  like  yourselves  to  arouse  people 
Into  demanding  action.  Look  what  hap- 
pened In  New  York.  It  took  a  drought  for 
them  to  get  the  vicious  message  of  the  ruins 
of  pollution,  but  they  responded  by  passing 
a  bllllon-dollar  bond  Issue  In  hopes  that  in  6 
years  they  can  once  again  be  served  by  clean 
water. 

Like  New  York  we  must  commit  ourselves. 
To  reverse  pollution  as  the  master  of  our 
streams  is  a  matter  not  only  of  the  highest 
priority,  but  also  of  the  greatest  national 
urgency.  This  long,  tragic  neglect  and  abuse 
of  our  natural  resources  requires  a  massive 
attack. 

Fortune  magazine  vividly  shows  this  abuse 
In  Its  recent  study  of  air  pollution.  Accord- 
ing to  it  the  annual  amount  of  fllth,  dirt 
and  other  aerial  garbage  that  we  put  in  the 
air  exceeds  133  million  tons,  which  Is  more 
than  the  total  annual  tonnage  of  steel  pro- 
duction In  the  United  States.  It  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  erosion  and  defacing  of  build- 
ings caused  by  air  pollution  creates  property 
damage  of  over  $11  blUlon  a  year. 

It's  going  to  take  money  to  reverse  this. 
But  so  did  the  highway  program.  How  many 
superhighways  would  we  have  tying  America 
together  In  an  endless  chain  of  concrete  If 
we  had  just  sat  back  and  said  It  cost  too 
much.  In  a  few  short  yeirs  we  can  go  coast 
to  coast  without  a  stoplight.  How  was  this 
done?  By  realizing  it  was  a  national  project 
and  by  getting  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  on  a  90-to-lO  basis.  This  engineering 
marvel  that  Is  the  world's  best  is  nearlng 
completion  in  spite  of  those  who  said  it  can't 
be  done. 


To  show  that  It  can  be  done  In  the  field  of 
water  pollution  abatement,  I  want  to  svaa- 
marily  point  out  the  strides  forward  that  the 
Federal  Government  made  in  the  1st  sebslon 
of  the  89th  Congress. 

Water  Quality  Act  of  1965:  As  you  know, 
the  whole  field  of  water  pollution  was  up- 
graded and  sort  of  "taken  out  of  the  base- 
ment. "  so  to  speak.  We  doubled  the  author- 
ized funds  to  $1.2  million  for  a  single  project 
and  to  $4.8  million  for  joint  projects,  and  as 
I  pointed  out  previously,  we  succeeded  In  in- 
creasing the  total  autliorization  to  $150  mil- 
lion per  year  only  to  get  it  cut  back  on  actual 
appropriation  to  $130  naiUlon  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  for  construction  grants.  We  were 
successful  m  adding  $20  million  a  year  for 
the  next  4  years  for  grants  for  waste  water 
research  and  development  (demonstration 
projects  for  combined  sewers). 

HHPA  (Public  Law  89-117):  (Now  under 
new  Cabinet  head.  Robert  C.  Weaver).  This 
act  Includes  authorization  for  50  percent  of 
project  cost  to  local  governing  bodies  to 
build  public  water  and  sewer  facilities.  The 
purpose  of  this  act  Is  to  promote  orderly 
urban  development,  especially  In  needed 
community  facilities  for  low-income  fami- 
lies. As  of  this  date  $100  million  was  ap- 
propriated under  this  act  for  this  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  Amend- 
ments of  1965:  Administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion of  rural  water  and  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems will  be  available  on  a  50-percent 
matching  grant  basis.  The  grants  are  au- 
thorized to  totr.l  $50  million  annually  for 
water  and  sewer  facilities.  It  is  expected 
that  over  30.000  rural  communities  (less 
than  5.500  population)  will  qualify  for  this 
50-percent  matching  grants.  These  grants 
are  designed  to  serve  a  rural  area  and  as  such 
take  up  where  otlier  programs  leave  off,  so 
as  net  to  leave  a  gap  between  urban  and 
rural  programs.  No  grant  will  be  made  un- 
less the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  certifies  that  the  waste  water  car- 
ried by  the  proposed  facility  meets  the  ap- 
propriate water  quality  standards. 

Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965:  I  was  privileged  to  pilot  this  act 
through  the  House  side,  and  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  we  got  the  Federal  share  up  to  80 
percent  in  the  neediest  areas  for  water  and 
sewer  facilities.  Basic  criteria  for  eligibility 
are  substantial  unemployment  and  or  low 
family  Income.  As  you  know,  this  program 
combines  the  best  features  of  accelerated 
public  works  and  ARA  and  authorizes  $500 
million  annually  for  4  years  for  public  works 
and  development  facility  grants. 

Water  Resources  Planning  Act:  This  act 
establishes  a  water  resources  council  naade 
up  of  the  Secretaries  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Interior,  Agriculture,  Army,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. The  purpose  of  It  is  for  maximum  de- 
velopment of  water  resources  by  the  coordi- 
nated planning  of  water  supply  needs  by 
region.  The  act  authorizes  $5  million  per 
year  for  10  years  to  States  for  water  resource 
planning,  with  emphasis  on  comprehensive 
development. 

So  you  can  see  by  this  thumbnail  report 
that  the  89th  Congress  unleashed  the  horse- 
power of  five  separate  Cabinet  agencies  to 
go  to  work  to  try  and  end  the  reign  of  water 
pollution.  It  was  a  busy  session,  but  we  have 
lots  more  to  do. 

In  the  future  we  must  realistically  face  the 
rising  cost  of  pollution  abatement  and  con- 
centrate on  preventive  measures  rather  than 
cleaning  up  the  mess  after  we  have  polluted 
it.  I  hope  we  will  continue  our  strong  ef- 
forts to  Increase  the  Federal  financial  share 
of  the  fight  for  clean  water.  New  York's  bold 
step  should  push  the  Federal  Government 
into  a  more  realistic  stride.    We  have  several 
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bills  before  our  committee  now  to  Increase 
the  Federal  share.  Congreaaman  McCaktrt's 
bill  would  Increase  It  to  •750  million  tor  fla- 
cal  year  1067.  I  also  hope  that  Indiutry  can 
get  a  tax  relief  for  Its  stepped  up  construc- 
tion of  waste  faeUlUes.  As  you  know,  this 
has  been  before  the  Congress  a  number  of 
times. 

Though  we  have  disagreed  on  some  Issues. 
Industry  has  been  moet  cooperative  and  help- 
tvil,  and  we  appreciate  It. 

Many  of  you  here  today  have  testified  In 
front  of  our  committee.  We  recognize  your 
problems  and  salute  the  strides  forward  that 
you  also  are  making.  Just  to  mention  a 
few — the  National  Council  for  Stream  Im- 
provement, which  Is  a  research  organization. 
la  spending  over  a  million  dollars  In  Its  five 
regional  research  centers  over  the  country 
this  year.  This  research  group  Is  supported 
totally  by  the  paper  and  pulp  industrlee.  In 
lU  new  (fiO  million  California  mill.  Kimberly 
Clark  spent  over  ta  million  on  tta  treatment 
plant  alone.  In  other  words,  4  percent  of 
the  total  plant  Investment  went  for  waste 
treatment.  The  soap  and  detergent  Industry 
spent  well  over  a  million  dollars  last  year 
to  minimize  the  role  of  detergents  as  a  cause 
of  water  pollution.  Another  very  unusual 
paceaettlng  example  of  Industrial  reuse  of 
water  Is  the  Bethlehem  Steel  operation  In 
Baltimore.  They  draw  approximately  122 
million  gallons  per  day  of  treated  sewage 
from  the  city  of  Baltimore's  city  disposal 
plant.  Bethlehem  treats  It  again  and  reuses 
It  as  Industrial  water.  After  Its  reuse. 
Bethlehem  treats  It  and  returns  It  to  the  bay 
In  much  better  condition  than  It  was  re- 
ceived from  the  city  disposal  plant.  An  ex- 
cellent example  of  Industry's  extensive  re- 
search on  water  pollution  Is  the  many 
workshops  and  seminars  that  the  Manufac- 
turers Chemist  Association  have  held  thia 
past  year. 

So  In  cloelng  I  just  want  to  say  thanks  to 
our  friends  In  Industry  for  your  support  and 
suggesUons.  I  value  both.  It  Is  easy  to  talk 
to  an  Industrial  group  such  as  yourselves  be- 
cause you  know  and  appreciate  that  your 
economic  future  Is  Inescapably  tied  to  the 
rational  and  responsible  use  of  our  natural 
resources — especially  water.  For  when  you 
destroy  water,  you  destroy  the  very  base 
upon  which  Industry  depends. 

Thank  you. 


JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE  RE- 
PUBLICANS CHARGE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION'S PROGRAM  POSES 
TWIN  THREATS  OP  INFLATION 
AND  RECESSION 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  CuktzsI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoRO  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Bifichlgan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  issued  a  unanimous  state- 
ment on  the  administration's  economic 
policy  at  the  opening  of  the  committee's 
annual  hearings  on  the  Economic  Report 
of  the  President  on  February  1. 

The  statement  shows  how  the  continu- 
ing expansionary  policies  of  this  admin- 
istration are  creating  an  acceleration  of 
inflation  that  is  very  likely  to  be  followed 
by  a  reoeaslon  in  1M7. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  statement  be  included  in  the 
RccoRo  at  this  point. 


Joint  Economic  CoMMrmi  Repttbi-icans 
Cm  Danqzrs  or  iNn-ATiGN,  Warn  of  Pos- 
siBLi  Recession  Next  Year 

(The  following  statement  was  released  to- 
day by  the  Republican  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  at  the  opening  of  the 
committee's  hearings  on  the  1966  Economic 
Report  of  the  President.) 

The  administration's  economic  program  ex- 
poees  the  American  people  to  the  twin 
dangers  of  serious  Inflation  this  year  and  a 
recession  In  1967. 

Recent  Increases  In  both  consumer  and 
wholesale  prices,  the  greatest  In  many  years, 
demonstrate  that  Inflation  already  Is  a  fact 
of  life.  The  time  to  move  against  Inflation 
IE  In  Its  early  stages. 

The  administration  acknowledges  the 
threat  of  Inflation  but  refuses  to  concede  that 
effective  antl-lnflatlonary  measures  are 
needed  now  Its  program  Is  carefully  con- 
trived to  give  the  appearance  of  restraint 
while  carrying  on  the  exp>an.slonary  p>ollcles 
appropriate  to  an  earlier  period. 

The  administration  has  seriously  under- 
estimated planned  budget  expenditures  for 
fiscal  1967;  promised  large  cuts  In  sp>endlng 
which  are  not  cuts  at  all.  but  sales  of  Gov- 
ernment assets  that  will  have  little  effect  In 
curbing  overall  demand:  proposed  revenue 
adjustments  that  largely  affect  the  timing  of 
tax  payments  and  which,  by  their  very 
nature,  will  do  Uttle  or  nothing  to  restrain 
demand  in  the  private  sector;  continued  Its 
critical  attitude  toward  the  Pedorul  Reserve 
Board  for  Its  timely  move  toward  monetary 
restraint  last  December 

Thp  administration  asks  the  private  sec- 
tor to  hold  the  line  while  continuing  to  heat 
up  the  economy  ItselT.  To  enforce  "responsi- 
ble restraint"  by  the  private  sector.  It  en- 
gages in  implicit  or  explicit  price  and  wage 
fixing  and  other  forms  of  harmful  interfer- 
ence with  the  worklncrs  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem. The  results  of  these  policies  will  sap 
private  economic  Initiative  and  Inventive- 
ness, Impair  efficiency  and  retard  the  Nation's 
long-term  rate  of  growth 

In  the  absence  of  appropriate  administra- 
tion policies,  speculative  excesses  will  con- 
tinue to  mount  and  an  inflationary  psy- 
chology, already  taking  hold  among  our  peo- 
ple, will  dominate  economic  decisionmaking 
In  the  year  ahead  A  recession  next  year  Is 
a  likely  reaction  to  present  Inflationary  ex- 
cesses. The  tendencies  toward  recession  will 
be  strengthened  since  failure  to  take  action 
to  halt  inflation  now  will  force  the  adminis- 
tration to  slam  on  the  flscal  and  monetary 
brakes  later  this  year. 

The  administration's  Inflationary  economic 
policy  will  have  other  serious  con.sequences 
as  well.  The  continuance  of  this  policy  can 
severely  harm  that  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion least  able  to  siislatri  economic  injury. 
Including  the  poor,  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries and  other  pensioners;  Intensify  cap- 
ital outflows  from  the  United  States,  reduce 
further  our  already  shrinking  trade  surplus 
and  drastically  worsen  our  balance-of-pay- 
menta  position;  result  in  a  breakdown  of 
delicate  international  discussions  on  mone- 
tary reform  and  threaten  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  the  Kennedy  round  of  trade  nego- 
tiations. 

The  relevant  choice  is  not  between  gtins 
and  butter.  Our  private  enterprise  system 
la  flexible  and  inventive  enouE;h  to  provide 
both  In  an  atmosphere  of  confidence  fostered 
by  wise  and  creative  Government  policies. 
The  critical  issue  today  is  between  Infiation 
and  stable  growth. 

Rapidly  Increasing  civilian,  military  and 
Government  demands  are  beginning  to  strain 
capacity  In  a  ntimber  of  industries  and  to 
create  shortages  of  professional  and  skilled 
manpower.  As  pressure  mounts  on  the  reser- 
voir of  employables  and  idle  facilities,  an 
opportunity  is  needed  to  make  adjustments. 
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The  paoe  of  advance  should  be  maintained 
but  not  accelerated  until  the  adjustments 
take  hold.  This  requires  either  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  tax  structure,  some  reduction 
In  Federal  expenditures,  a  less  easy  moneUry 
policy  or  some  combination  of  these  actions. 
The  most  certain  way  for  the  administra- 
tion to  protect  the  gains  of  the  past  and  to 
Insure  social  and  economic  gains  In  the  fu- 
tiire  is  by  promoting  a  balanced  and  sustain- 
able expansion  without  Infiation. 


U.S.  WORLD  POOD  STUDY  AND 
COORDINATING  COMMISSION 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  -Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  fMr.  Langen]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recobd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  strong 
and  prosperous  U.S.  agriculture,  vital  to 
this  Nation  In  peace  and  Indispensable 
in  war,  holds  the  key  to  unlock  the  chains 
of  hunger,  poverty,  and  misery  for  many 
in  the  world. 

The  American  farmer  has  become  a 
tremendously  Important  factor  in  meet- 
ing the  growing  world  food  problem. 
Because  so  much  depends  on  him— the 
security  of  our  country  and  peihaps 
world  peace  as  well — there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  the  immediate  establishment 
of  a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordi- 
nating Commission,  as  recommended  by 
the  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Agriculture  last  October.  This  commis- 
sion would  make  the  farmer  a  full  part- 
ner in  planning  a  world  food  program. 

There  are  so  many  questions  which 
must  be  answered  concerning  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  the  world  food  crisis:  ques- 
tions such  as  effects  on  agriculture  in 
recipient  countries,  on  world  prices  and 
markets,  on  U.S.  farm  prices,  on  fai-m 
exports  for  dollars,  on  commercial  ship- 
ping, and  countless  others  which  such  a 
Commission  would  explore. 

A  primary  responsibility  of  the  Com- 
mission would  be  that  of  determining 
just  how  American  agriculture  could 
serve  as  a  contributor  to  the  solution  of 
the  world  food  problem,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  assured  of  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  its  contribution. 

It  is  possible  that  under  the  adminis- 
tration's highly  restrictive  and  complex 
farm  programs  and  policies — which  in- 
clude CCC  dumping  to  hold  farm  prices 
down — the  farmer  could  be  further  hurt 
rather  than  helped  by  increasing  his  pro- 
duction to  feed  the  hungry  world.  We 
could  have  a  situation  where  everyone— 
manufacturer,  dealer,  shipper — is  paid 
except  the  farmer. 

Such  a  turn  of  events  would  be  dis- 
astrous, lx)th  for  American  security  and 
for  world  peace.  The  establishment  of 
a  U.S.  World  Pood  Study  and  Coordinat- 
ing Commission  will  be  a  major  step 
toward  preventing  such  an  eventuality 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday  I  released  a 
statement  on  this  subject  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Agriculture.  I  ask  that  my  statement 
be  Included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


February  7,  1966 
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Statement   by   Congressman   Odin   Lancen, 
Chairman  or  the  House  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Aoricultuhe.  Fxbruart  4,  1966 
Pood  is  important.     Public  awareness  of 
this  fact  has  been  appreciably  heightened  by 
the   increased    attention    being    brought    to 
bear  on  the  problem  of  the  world  food  deficit. 
Because  food  Is  Important,  the  man  who  pro- 
duces It  Is  also  Important.    The  real  tragedy 
of  agriculture  all  over  the  world  Is  that  this 
fact  quite  often  Isnt  recognized  until  It  Is 
too  late — until  the   pressing  need  for  food 
takes  precedence  over  all  other  problems. 

rOOD    STUDT    COMMISSION    NEEDED 

The  American  farmer  has  become  a  tre- 
mendously Important  factor  In  meeting  the 
erowing  world  food  problem,  because  he  Is 
the  only  producer  In  the  world  who  stands 
technically  capable  of  greatly  expanding  his 
production  almost  overnight.  Because  so 
much  depends  on  him  -  the  security  of  our 
country  and  perhaps  world  peace  as  well- 
there  Is  an  urgent  need  for  the  Immediate 
establliihment  of  a  U.S.  World  Pood  Study 
and  Coordinating  Commission,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  House  Republican  Task  Force 
on  Agriculture — a  commission  which  would 
make  the  farmer  a  full  partner  In  planning 
a  world  food  program. 

There  are  so  many  unanswered  questions, 
so  many  variables,  so  many  unknown  factors 
involved  In  the  world  food  problem  and  the 
D  S  response  to  It,  that  U.S.  agriculture  could 
be  seriously  harmed,  and  this  Nation  could 
And  Itself  In  deep  trouble  If  a  concentrated 
planning  effort  Is  not  soon  made. 

FARM  RETURNS  INEBUITABLE 

For  Instance,  In  spite  of  his  key  world- 
wide position,  and  in  spite  of  the  significance 
of  his  contribution  to  the  strength  of  this 
Nation,  the  U.S.  farmer  Is  today  faced  with 
an  economic  situation  which  is  both  pre- 
carious and  Inequitable  in  comparison  with 
the  rest  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

Perhaps  the  most  accurate  indicator  of 
the  farmer's  financial  situation  Is  the  fact 
that  his  per  capita  disposable  Income  aver- 
ages Uttle  more  than  half  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  Nation. 

GOVERNMENT  LOWERS  PRICES 

Recent  years  have  seen  a  gradual  and 
steady  weakening  of  the  farm  marketplace. 
Government  farm  programs  have  been  de- 
liberately aimed  at  bringing  farm  market 
prices  down.  Heavy  sales  of  CCC-owned  com- 
modities to  lower  the  prices  which  the  farmer 
may  receive  for  his  crops  are  an  Integral  part 
of  this  policy,  as  was  frankly  admitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  last  year. 

The  net  result  of  all  this  Is  that  the  farmer 
l«  not  receiving  an  equlteble  return  for  his 
capital  and  labor,  and  under  present  policies 
and  programs  Is  not  likely  to  do  so  In  the 
near  future. 

ANSWER  IN  FOOD  CRISIS? 

There  is  much  current  hope  and  specula- 
tion, however,  that  the  answer  to  the  farm- 
ers problems  lies  In  the  growing  world  food 
crisis.  AH  who  have  a  stake  In  American 
agriculture— railroads,  truckers,  shipping  In- 
terests, manufacturers  of  farm  machinery, 
oil  companies,  fertilizer  producers,  bankers, 
grain  dealers— see  the  possibility  of  major  fl- 
''ancial  benefits  If  farmers  are  asked  to  In- 
crease their  production  In  an  all-out  effort 
«>  feed  the  hungry  world. 

But  what  of  the  U.S.  farmer?  VPould  he 
receive  a  fair  return  for  his  contribution  to  a 
world  food  program?  Who  would  pay  for 
that  increased  production?  Would  the 
farmer  be  allowed  to  seek  a  fair  price  In  the 
marketplace?  Or  would  he  be  asked  to  pro- 
auce  for  the  good  of  the  cause?  Under  our 
present  wheat  programs,  for  example,  an  In- 
crease in  production  actually  means  a  lower 
return  per  bushel. 


COULD  FARMER  BE   HTTBT? 

In  fact,  there  is  a  serious  question  as  to 
what  might  be  the  result  If  farmers  are  asked 
to  Increase  their  production  under  the  re- 
strictions of  our  highly  complex  Federal  farm 
programs — programs  based  on  the  concept  of 
lowering  production  and  penalizing  non- 
compliance through  strict  price  control.  It 
Is  certainly  not  beyond  the  realm  of  p>ossi- 
billty  that  we  might  find  ourselves  In  a  situ- 
ation where  every  other  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy would  benefit  from  the  farmer's  In- 
creased production,  while  the  farmer  himself 
would  be  penalized.  Such  a  turn  of  events 
would  be  disastrous,  both  for  American  secu- 
rity and  for  world  peace. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  question  that  must  be 
fully  explored  before  we  move  Into  any  kind 
of  world  food  program.  It  Is  the  kind  of 
question  for  which  the  U.S.  World  Pood 
Study  and  Coordinating  Commission  would 
be  charged  with  finding  an  answer. 

UNANSWERED  QUESTIONS 

Countless  other  questions  must  be  an- 
swered as  well.  For  example,  how  often  have 
U.S.  concessional  exports  of  agricultural  com- 
modities ended  up  In  direct  competition  with 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  for  dollars''  Would 
U.S.  nflforts  to  meet  world  food  needs  curtail 
or  hamper  U.S.  farm  exports  for  hard  cur- 
rency? Would  commercial  shipping  facili- 
ties be  adequate  to  continue  the  present  vol- 
ume of  U.S.  farm  exports  for  dollars,  and 
supply  increased  food  aid  as  well?  Should 
the  American  farmer  produce  for  world  mar- 
kets at  a  lower  price  than  for  American  con- 
sumers? How  would  an  expanded  world 
food  program  affect  the  world  market,  and 
consequently,  the  export  price  to  the  U.S. 
farmer?  In  case  of  war,  could  the  United 
States  feed  Itself  and  the  hungry  world,  too? 
Would  additional  UB.  food  assistance  serve 
to  aggravate  rather  than  alleviate  the  world 
food  problem  by  causing  recipient  countries 
to  further  neglect  their  own  agriculture? 
Shall  we  ship  food  to  Communist  nations, 
only  to  have  them  give  it  to  a  third  nation, 
and  take  credit  for  the  gift  themselves? 

IMPORTANT  TO   FARMER 

The  U.S.  World  Pood  Study  and  Coordinat- 
ing Commission  recommended  by  the  task 
force  Is  expressly  designed  to  search  out  the 
answers  to  Just  such  questions.  The  purpose 
of  the  proposed  Commission  would  be  to  pro- 
vide us  with  the  solid,  factual  base  of  co- 
ordinated Information  which  we  must  have 
before  we  can  determine  what  our  response 
to  the  world  food  problem  should  be.  It 
would  provide  us  with  the  answers  to  the 
vital  questions  concerning  farm  Income,  and 
would  be  responsible  for  determining  Just 
how  American  agriculture  could  serve  as  a 
contributor  to  the  solution  of  the  world  food 
problem,  and  at  the  same  time  be  assured  of 
adequate  compensation  for  Its  contribution 
to  this  effort. 

The  tremendous  Importance  of  such  a 
Commission  and  Its  study  to  the  American 
farmer  cannot  be  over  emphasized. 

ADVISORY    GROUP 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  Presi- 
dent's newly  appointed  Advisory  Commission 
on  Pood  and  Fiber  Is  taking  notice  of  these 
problems.    However,  the  fact  that  the  major 

structural  deficiencies  of  the  Commission 

especially  the  lack  of  agricultural  repre- 
sentation— win  prevent  it  from  doing  an 
effective  Job  for  American  agriculture  further 
emphasizes  the  need  for  a  U.S.  World  Pood 
Study  and  Coordinating  Commission  as 
recommended  by  the  House  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Agriculture. 

PUBLIC  LAW  480 

As  a  part  of  Its  planning  for  the  world  food 
crisis,  the  World  Food  Study  Commission 
would  be  required  to  evaluate  the  past  op- 
erations of  the  Public  Law  480  program  which 


expires  this  year,  with  particular  reference 
to  agricultural  production  and  utilization  In 
recipient  countries,  effects  on  U.S.  agricul- 
ture, and  the  future  development  and  op- 
eration of  such  programs.  Clearly,  the 
Commissions  findings-  are  needed  for  the 
coming  congressional  consideration  of  Public 
Law  480 

NO  "HIT  OR  MISS"   APPROACH 

A  strong  and  prosperous  U.S.  agriculture, 
vital  In  peace  and  indispensable  In  war,  holds 
the  key  to  unlock  the  chains  of  hunger,  pov- 
erty, and  misery  for  many  in  the  world.  The 
American  farmer  must  not  be  abandoned  to 
a  "hit  or  miss"  approach  to  the  world  food 
problem  which  does  not  take  his  economic 
position  squarely  Into  consideration.  He 
must  be  fairly  and  equitably  rewarded  for  his 
efforts,  for  his  bankruptcy  could  spell  disas- 
ter to  the  United  States  and  the  world.  The 
establishment  of  a  U.S.  World  Food  Study 
and  Coordinating  Commission  can  be  a  major 
step  toward  preventing  such  an  eventuality. 


OUR   STRANGE   FOREIGN   POLICY 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  fMr.  Martin]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  sure  many  Americans  are 
as  confused  about  the  course  the  admin- 
istration is  following  in  foreign  policy  as 
I  am.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  a  re- 
port this  morning  that  we  now  have  more 
than  200.000  Americans  fighting  com- 
munism in  Vietnam.  We  still  have 
50,000  American  troops  lined  up  face  to 
face  with  the  Communists  in  Korea.  We 
have  troops  and  we  are  spending  money 
to  protect  West  Germany  and  Europe 
against  communLsm. 

Then,  in  true  "Alice  In  Wonderland" 
fashion,  we  are  going  to  contribute  some 
$2  million  to  help  train  experts  and 
teachers  in  science  and  engineering  in 
Castro's  Communist  Cuba.  I  refer  to  the 
U.N.  Special  Fund,  to  which  the  United 
States  contributes  more  than  40  percent. 
Without  objection  from  the  U.S.  dele- 
gates the  fimd  will  appropriate  around 
$2  million  in  technical  assistance  to 
Havana  University's  Department  of 
Engineering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  President,  or 
at  least  those  who  support  such  stupidity, 
should  give  us  an  explanation  for  such 
a  policy. 

I  would  like  to  include  as  a  part  of 
these  remarks,  an  article  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 3  edition  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  WTltten  by  Virginia  Prewett,  "How 
Our  Taxes  Will  Help  Castro." 

How  OuK  Taxes  Will  Help  Castro 
(By  Virginia  Prewett) 
Through  the  strange  workings  of  the  U.S. 
diplomatic  bureaucracy.  Communist  Cuba  U 
in  line  to  get  substantial  help  from  the  VS. 
taxpayer  In  developing  Its  subversion -bent 
techncxjracy. 

On  January  17,  the  governing  council  of 
the  U.N.  Special  Fund  approved  a  project  that 
win  give  around  $2  million  In  technical  as- 
sistance to  Havana  University's  engineering 
faculty.  Unless  some  action  is  taken  to  stop 
it,   40  percent  of   this  help  wiU   come  out 
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of  vs.  tezpAjrtr  funda  TOt«d  (or  XJJf.  pur- 
poMa. 

AmbMMdor  JamM  Roosevelt,  tbe  17^.  rep- 
rwentattye  on  the  governing  council,  baa 
TOleed  mild  opposition  to  tbe  project,  but 
severtbeleaa  be  voted  for  It  without  attach- 
ing a  rider  aaylng  no  U.S.  funda  were  to  be 
xiaed  on  tbla  one  program. 

■mx  A  icTsmT 

Why  be  didn't  remaloa  a  myatery.  It  la 
quite  normal  for  a  member  of  tbe  Special 
Pund'a  council  to  attach  such  a  condition. 

For  Inatance,  RuasU  makea  a  provlao  deny- 
ing BuaaUn  funda  to  projects  that  aaalat 
Soutb  Korea  and  South  Vietnam. 

The  project  now  goea  to  UNKSCO  for  ex- 
ecution and  unleaa  the  TTnlted  Statea  ttepe 
in  to  requeat  otberwlae,  T7.S.  money  will  In- 
deed help  the  Caatro  regime,  which  la  openly 
dedicated  to  fighting  tbe  United  Statea 
through  promoting  armed  revolutlona  In 
Latin  America. 

Two  yeara  ago,  when  tbe  Special  Fund 
governing  council  approved  a  project  giving 
Cuba  technical  asalatance  for  Its  agriculture, 
a  loud  outcry  aroae  In  tbe  U.S.  press  even 
though  tbe  U.S.  repreaentative  attached  to 
that  project  the  provlao  that  no  U.S.  money 
waa  tobeuaed. 

Under  the  terma  of  tbe  Special  Fund  proj- 
ect, Havana  University  will  get  some  $2  mil- 
lion to  belp  in  hiring  experta  from  all  over 
the  world  to  prepare  teachers  who  will  train 
young  Cubans  In  Industrial  engineering. 
Some  needed  equipment  will  also  be  bought. 

DOOBLS  SKHBTT 

UNKSCO  will  find  and  hire  the  technicians, 
but  they  must  be  acceptable  to  Havana.  So 
we  may  eaally  see  US.  taxpayer  funds  giving 
the  Communist  world  a  double  benefit.  For 
tbe  experta  to  be  hired  will  most  likely  come 
from  Russia  and  other  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries. 

Any  assistance  to  Havana  University, 
especially  technical  assistance,  la  direct  aid 
to  the  central  dynamo  of  tbe  Cuban  regime. 

Castro  officials  have  specifically  declared 
that  students  who  attend  the  technical  fac- 
ulties go  there  not  only  for  technical  studies, 
but  to  become  perfected  In  Marxlst-Lenln- 
Ism. 


THE  NEW  OI  BILL  OP  RIGHTS 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
tak.  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Wydler]  may 
extend  hla  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RacoRO  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
repeatedly  urged,  supported  and  voted 
for  the  new  GI  bill  of  rights— HJl.  12410. 

This  bill  authorizes  a  program  of  edu- 
cation and  training  for  veterans  of  mili- 
tary service  discharged  after  January  31, 
Ifl55. 

The  serviceman  has  met  his  re^onsi- 
biliUes  to  the  Nation.  It  is  the  Nations 
responsibility  to  prepare  the  serviceman 
returning  from  service  to  take  his  place 
in  civilian  life. 

I  only  regret  that  the  benefits  of  this 
bQl  do  not  come  up  to  those  of  the 
Korean  war  bill.  I  supported  such  in- 
creased benefits.  The  administration 
opposed  them  and  made  clear  that  any 
attempt  to  raiae  benefits  would  end 
ehanoes  for  Presidential  approval  of  the 
legislation. 

Akaltsis 

Education:  Provides  a  permanent  program 
of  educatlonAl  assistance  for  Individuals  serv- 


ing In  the  Armed  Forces,  discharged  after 
January  31.  1966.  College-level  and  below- 
college-level  training  In  trade,  vocational, 
and  technical  schools  Is  provided.  Part-time 
training  Is  permitted.  Eligibility  accrues  at 
the  rate  of  1  month  of  training  for  1  month 
of  service,  not  to  exceed  36  months.  Persons 
serving  on  active  duty  for  training  do  not 
accrue  eligibility.  The  education  and  train- 
ing allowances  provided  are  as  follows: 


Type  of  program 


lustitutloiial: 

Full  time 

ThiT^-fninrter  time 
Half  time 

CooperatlT« 


No  fle- 

lAt>- 

pendeuU    pendent 

$100 

$12S 

7S 

05 

!W 

oa 

80 

100 

2  or  more 
depend- 
ents 


$iy) 

116 

75 

120 


Fees  and  tuition  are  paid  for  less  than  half- 
time  training.  Education  must  be  com- 
pleted within  8  years  from  the  date  of  dis- 
cbarge or  8  years  from  the  effective  date 
of  the  act,  whichever  is  later.  Training  is 
provided  for  active-duty  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  have  served  at  least  2 
years,  a  portion  of  which  occurred  after  Jan- 
uary 31,  1955.  These  active-duty  members 
may  receive  payments  for  fees  and  tuition. 
Administrative  provisions  of  the  GI  bill  for 
veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict  and  the  war 
orphans'  tralnins;  program  Eire  applicable  to 
this  proposed  progriun.  Schools  will  be  ap- 
proved by  State  approval  agencies  of  the 
various  States,  and  these  agencies  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  extending  supervision  to  ap- 
proved schools. 

Guaranteed  and  direct  home  loans:  Bene- 
fits of  both  the  guaranteed  and  the  direct 
home  loan  programs  are  extended  to  vet- 
erans discharged  after  January  31.  1955.  The 
guarantee  of  a  loan  by  a  private  lender  In 
the  amount  of  $7,500  Is  extended  to  this 
group  and.  In  areas  established  as  direct  loan 
areas  where  guaranteed  financing  has  not 
generally  been  available,  a  maximum  direct 
loan  of  $17,500  Is  authorized.  The  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  Is  authorized  to 
regulate  Interest  rates,  consistent  with  the 
celling  established  for  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs.  A  fund  Is  established 
for  the  Administrator  to  offset  losses  under 
this  program,  by  requiring  the  veteran  to 
pay  0.05  percent  of  his  loan  at  closing. 

Non-servlce-connected  medical  care:  At 
the  present  time,  veterans  serving  after  Jan- 
uary 31,  1955.  are  eligible  for  medical  care 
In  Veterans'  Administration  facilities  only 
for  service-connected  disabilities.  This 
group  is  made  eligible  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  for  treatment  of  non-servlce- 
connected  disabilities  on  the  same  basis  as 
war  veterans.  Eligibility  for  treatment  of 
non-servlce-connected  disabilities  Is  based  on 
availability  of  a  bed  and  the  signing  of  a 
statement  of  inability  to  pay  for  treatment 
elsewhere,  as  Is  required  of  veterans  of  earlier 
conflicts. 

Preference  In  Federal  employment:  Pref- 
erence in  employment  in  Federal  service  Is 
extended  to  the  group  of  veterans  discharged 
after  January  31,  1955.  on  tbe  same  basis  as 
la  currently  applicable  to  war  veterans.  This 
benefit  Is  not  extended  to  those  on  active 
duty  for  training. 

Presvunptlon  of  service  connection  of 
chrome  and  tropical  diseases:  This  presump- 
tion of  service  connection  of  numerous 
chronic  and  tropical  diseases,  as  listed  In 
section  301,  title  38,  United  States  Code,  now 
applicable  to  war  veterans,  is  extended  to 
those  veterans  with  service  after  January 
31.  1955. 

Burial  flags:  The  bill  will  permit  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  furnish  a  flag  for 
draping  the  casket  of  deceased  veterans  of 
service  after  January  31.  1955.  as  Is  now  pro- 
vided war  veterans. 


Job  counseling  and  job  placement  assist- 
ance: Places  veterans  discharged  after  Janu- 
ary 31,  1955,  on  the  same  basis  as  veterans 
of  earlier  conflicts  for  assistance  through  the 
Department  of  Labor  In  job  placement  and 
counseling. 

Soldiers'  and  sailors'  civil  relief:  Amends 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  by 
Increasing  protection  for  Individuals  who  are 
renting  homes  when  called  to  service  from 
$80  monthly  rental  to  $150  monthly  rental. 


HORTON  BILL  PROVIDES  OVERTIME 
PAY  FOR  POSTAL  SUBSTITUTES 
FOR  WORK  IN  EXCESS  OF  8  HOURS 
A  DAY 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Horton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
September  30,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  H.R.  10281,  the  Government 
Employees  Salary  Comparability  Act  of 
1965  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  370 
to  7.  It  was  a  good  bill.  It  provided  In- 
cresised  pay  for  Government  workers,  In- 
cluding postal  workers,  and  contained  a 
number  of  other  provisions  beneficial  to 
postal  workers. 

Most  of  its  provisions  were  retained 
in  the  bill  after  passage  by  the  Senate 
and  as  it  was  finally  approved  by  the 
President  on  October  29,  1965  as  Public 
Law  89-301.  But  the  Senate  made  one 
change  In  the  House  bill  which  was  re- 
tained In  the  final  version  as  passed  and 
which  Is  distinctly  unfair  and  must  be 
promptly  rectified. 

In  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House,  sub- 
stitute employees  in  the  Post  OflBce  De- 
partment were  entitled  to  overtime  pay 
for  work — 

(A)  In  excess  of  8  hours  a  day  or  (B)  In  ex- 
cess of  40  hours  a  week. 

As  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  and  was 
finally  approved,  the  provision  for  over- 
time for  substitute  postal  employees  was 
limited  to  overtime  pay  for  work  In  ex- 
cess of  40  hours  a  week.  The  provision 
for  overtime  after  8  hours  a  day  was 
eliminated. 

It  is  this  latter  provision  which  would 
be  restored  by  the  bill  I  am  Introducing 
today.  It  Is  in  the  interests  of  both 
fairness  and  efiQclency  that  substitute 
employees  of  the  post  ofiQce  should  be 
paid  overtime  not  Just  for  work  In  excess 
of  40  hours  a  week,  but  also  for  any 
work  in  excess  of  8  hours  in  any  one  day. 

Regular  employees  paid  on  an  hourly 
rate  already  are  granted  overtime  In  ex- 
cess of  8  hours  a  day.  In  fairness  substi- 
tute employees  should  receive  no  less. 
It  is  the  substitute  employees  who  are 
called  upon  in  emergencies  and  often  on 
little  notice  and  who,  without  the  pro- 
tection of  this  bUl,  can  be  called  upon 
to  work  12  consecutive  hours  in  1  day 
and  again  on  2  more  days  during  the 
same  week  without  getting  overtime. 

My  bill  would  not  only  put  substitute 
employees  on  the  same  footing  as  regu- 
lar hourly  employees.    It  would  also  put 
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the  Post  Office  Department  on  the  same 
basis  as  industry  generally.  Our  substi- 
tute mail  carriers  and  other  postal 
workers  should  not  be  made  to  suffer 
a  second-class  status.  They  deserve  the 
same  consideration  as  other  postal  em- 
ployees because  of  the  uncertainties  of 
their  emplosonent  and  the  long  hours 
they  are  likely  to  work. 

I  therefore  urge  prompt  consideration 
and  adoption  of  my  bill. 


LOSSES  SUFFERED  IN  WHITE  AS- 
PARAGUS INDUSTRY  DUE  TO 
INADEQUATE  AGRICULTURAL 

LABOR 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Talcott]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  able,  conscientious,  and  knowl- 
edgeable Members  of  this  House,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Bald- 
win] has  recently  completed  a  thorough 
and  comprehensive  study  concerning  the 
effect  of  the  termination  of  the  bracero 
pros  ram  on  various  crops  grown  In  his 
district. 

His  February  3,  1966,  report  concerns 
white  asparagus,  only  one  of  many  com- 
modities affected  by  Public  Law  78,  Pub- 
lic Law  414,  and  the  many  executive  de- 
cisions and  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  regarding  supplemental  labor. 

Other  crops,  and  the  growers,  workers 
and  consumers  involved,  were  also  ad- 
versely affected.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  the  report  of  Mr.  Baldwin 
so  that  Members  of  Congress  will  have  a 
true  and  accurate  report  of  the  conditions 
of  agriculture  and  consequences  of  the 
supplemental  labor  experiments  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

REPOhT  Prom  Yotm  Congressman,  John  P. 
Baldwin,  Pebbuary  3,  1966 

Dear  Friends:  There  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion In  California  as  to  the  specific  Impact 
of  the  termination  of  the  Mexican  national 
or  bracero  program  on  the  various  crops  for 
which  such  supplemental  labor  had  been 
formerly  used.  Since  the  program  termi- 
nated on  December  31,  1964,  there  has  now 
been  a  full  crop  year  since  Its  termlnaUon, 
BO  It  Is  possible  to  make  some  specific  com- 
parisons. Perhaps  the  crop  that  baa  been 
mo6t  exclusively  a  Delta  crop,  and  which 
formerly  used  many  bracero  supplemental 
laborers,  was  the  asparagus  crop.  California 
produces  100  percent  of  the  white  asparagus 
crop  grown  in  the  United  States,  and  this  is 
P'own  exclusively  In  San  Joaquin.  Contra 
Costa.  Yolo,  and  Sacramento  Counties.  In 
lact,  these  4  counties  grow  80  percent  of  the 
world   production    of    white    asparagus. 

White  asparagus  has  been  a  major  export 
Item  and  has  been  an  Important  part  of  our 
foreign  market  trade.  Prom  1960  to  1964 
^»^ed  white  asparagus  In  California  aver- 
aged approximately  2.4  mlUlon  cases.  During 
uie  same  period  the  percentage  of  the  white 
"Paragus  pack  of  the  total  asparagus  pack  In 
^^Ufornla  averaged  63.5  percent.  During  the 
Penod  1956  to  1964  the  number  of  oaaee  of 
"Pwagus  exported  by  the  United  States  In- 
creased from  1,007,995  to  2,058.150.  and  their 


dollar  export  value  Increased  from  $5,786,090 
to  »15,571,300.  In  1963  and  1964  U.3.  exported 
canned  asparagus  represented  more  than  50 
percent  of  all  export  vegetable  Items  from  tbe 
United  States.  In  these  same  2  years  Cali- 
fornia white  asparagus  represented  approx- 
imately 98  percent  of  our  total  U.S.  asparagxia 
exports  (the  remaining  2  p)ercent  was  green 
asparagus).  Calif orma  white  asparagus  ex- 
ports from  1960  to  1964  averaged  appioxl- 
mately  1.9  million  cases. 

Although  the  specific  Mexican  national  or 
bracero  law  expired  on  December  31,  1964,  tbe 
Secretary  of  Iiabor  still  has  authority  iinder 
the  general  immigration  law  to  Issue  permits 
for  supplemental  foreign  labor  to  come  Into 
this  country  to  assist  In  harvesting  any  crop 
where  tbe  Secretary  makes  a  determination 
that  the  supply  of  domestic  labor  ready  and 
willing  to  do  that  type  of  work  Is  not  ade- 
quate and  that  prevalUng  wages  In  the  area 
win  be  paid.  The  Secretary  has  repeatedly 
exercised  this  authority  on  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Florida  and  has  allowed  many  people 
from  the  West  Indies  to  come  Into  Florida  to 
help  harvest  crops  In  that  State  at  substan- 
tially lower  wages  than  are  paid  In  C.iUfornla. 
However,  he  discriminated  against  California 
by  refusing  to  do  the  same  for  our  State. 
When  he  has  allowed  a  few  to  be  admitted, 
they  have  been  too  few  and  too  late. 

What  happened  In  California  In  1965  be- 
cause of  lack  of  labor  willing  to  harvest  as- 
paragus? The  1965  California  white  aspara- 
gus pack  was  reduced  to  1,269,000  cases,  a 
reduction  of  52.7  percent.  This  was  down 
from  2,659,000  cases  In  1964.  The  foreign 
trade  demand  for  white  asparagus  In  1965 
was  greater  than  In  any  previous  year.  As- 
paragus acreage  which  was  originally  planned 
for  harvest  In  1965  was  suflSclent  to  more 
than  adequately  serve  this  foreign  demand. 
However,  when  Public  Law  78  terminated  un- 
der which  braceroe  could  be  specifically  ad- 
mitted to  this  country,  16,243  acres  of  aspara- 
gtis  was  plowed  up  by  farmers  who  felt  that 
It  would  be  Impossible  to  get  adequate  labor 
to  harvest  the  crop.  In  addition,  during  the 
year  1965  an  estimated  8,423  acres  was  plowed 
up  by  farmers  who  tried  but  found  It  Im- 
possible to  get  adequate  competent  labor  to 
harvest  the  fields.  Unharvested  asparagus 
losses  were  estimated  at  $6.6  million.  It  Is 
estimated  that  If  this  asparagus  could  have 
been  harvested,  at  least  50  or  55  percent  of 
this  lost  value  would  have  been  paid  In  wages 
to  labor.  Half  of  our  foreign  market  export 
trade  was  lost  because  we  could  not  fill  the 
orders.  The  productivity  of  the  domestic 
labor  used  In  the  asparagus  fields  fell  off  sub- 
stantially, because  much  of  It  was  not  experi- 
enced and  some  not  conscientious.  Wage 
rates  In  picking  asparagus  went  up  substan- 
tially, far  In  excess  of  the  administration's 
so-called  maximum  guidelines  under  which 
a  3.2  percent  Increase  In  wages  and  prices 
has  been  set  as  a  maximum.  Hundreds  of 
Jobs  of  cannery  workers  In  Contra  Costa  and 
adjoining  counties  were  either  terminated 
or  greatly  reduced  from  a  time  standpoint. 
Scores  of  truckers  lost  their  Jobs  because 
there  was  no  asparagus  to  haul.  Some  as- 
paragus farmers  went  bankrupt.  The  price 
of  asparagus  In  grocery  stores  skyrocketed. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  results  of  the  admin- 
istration's unyielding  policy  against  provid- 
ing adequately  for  the  harvest  labor  require- 
ments of  the  California  asparagus  farmer: 

1.  California  white  asparagus  lost  half  of 
Its  export  market  In  1  year  because  orders 
couldn't  be  filled,  although  It  had  taken 
many  painstaking  years  to  build  up  this 
market. 

2.  This  was  a  serious,  adverse  blow  to  our 
U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

3.  At  least  one-fourth  of  our  total  Delta 
aaparagus  was  plowed  up,  at  staggering  losses 
to  growers,  as  this  Is  normally  a  6-year  crop. 

4.  Harvest  productivity  per  man-hour  sunk 
substantially. 


6.  Prices  of  fresh  and  canned  asparagus 
In  grocery  stores  skyrocketed  and  substan- 
tlaUy  broke  tbe  administration's  so-called 
maximum  guidelines  of  8.2  percent.  This 
I>enallzed  the  hoiisewlfe.  Nevertheless,  you 
didn't  hear  the  administration  make  tbe 
usual  threats  of  retaliatory  action  which  It 
did  with  proposed  steel,  copper,  and  alumi- 
num price  Increases.  The  administration 
must  have  had  a  guilty  conscience  since  It 
was  primarily  responsible  for  the  Increases. 

6.  The  number  of  Illegal  Mexican  "wet- 
backs" who  came  Into  the  United  States  com- 
pletely Illegally  to  obtain  temporary  farm 
Jobs  doubled  during  the  year. 

7.  In  the  meantime,  the  administration  re- 
peatedly discriminated  against  California 
and  In  favor  of  Florida  by  being  more  liberal 
In  allowing  West  Indians  to  come  Into  Florida 
to  work  In  harvest  fields  at  rates  substan- 
tially lower  than  those  It  set  for  Callfo«mla. 


FREE  WORLD  SHIPPINa  TO  NORTH 

VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
having  followed  for  some  months  the 
question  of  free  world  shipping  to  North 
Vietnam  and  reported  from  time  to  time 
to  my  colleagues,  I  should  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  present  a  status  re- 
port concerning  activities  during  the  past 
year. 

In  1965  there  were  more  free  world 
ships  than  Communist  ships  engaged  in 
carrying  goods  to  and  from  North  Viet- 
nam. Unfortunately,  I  cannot  disclose 
the  exact  figures  of  this  traffic,  because 
they  are  classified,  but  I  invite  any  and 
every  Interested  Member  to  examine 
them  closely.  I  know  there  are  many 
who  are  concerned  about  this  phase  of 
the  war  and  already  have  expressed 
themselves  this  session. 

Before  presenting  what  information  I 
can  about  the  nature  and  extension  of 
free  world  shipping  Into  North  Vietnam, 
I  am  aware  that  some  may  Justifiably 
wonder  why  any  of  this  information 
should  be  classified.  It  certainly  is  no 
secret  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  One  reason,  I  am 
told.  Is  that  to  reveal  such  data  might 
place  In  jeopardy  our  own  sources  of 
Information.  No  one,  of  course,  wishes  to 
hamper  our  intelligence  network.  How- 
ever, I  am  satisfied  that  a  great  deal  more 
of  this  Information  can  and  should  be 
made  public.  When  American  boys  are 
dying  from  North  Vietnamese  bullets, 
the  American  people  have  a  right  to  ade- 
quate Information  about  who  is  aiding 
the  enemy.  As  it  stands  now,  and  as  it 
stood  throughout  1965,  the  American 
people  simply  have  not  been  told  the 
whole  truth  about  the  shocking  support 
being  given  by  free  world  ships  to  a  na- 
tion blatantly  engaged  In  Comimunist 
aggression  and  subversion. 

The  unclassified  data  that  Is  made 
available  to  me  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Indicates  that  while  there  has  been 
some  reduction  in  the  volume  of  this 
trade  in  1965  over  that  of  1964,  a  dis- 
turbing amount  persists.  At  this  point 
in  the  Record  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  an  itemization  by  month  of 
arrivals  of  free  world  ships  in  North 
Vietnam  during  1965. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ^Mr. 
MnnsB) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  Is  as  follows : 

Ckakt  a. — Free  world  thipa  arriving  North, 

Vietnam 

JAirUAKT    1»«8 


Name  of  ship 


Flag 


Gross  I     Date 
Irn-     I  arrived 
nage    i 


.\loloa  II    ...     I  I^ebanese 

Cardross     British... 

Elbow  River do 

Oolden  Zeta L      .do 


1 


Hakuyo  Mara. 

Jinsan 

Do 

Do 

Do  

TjuiKford 


Japanese. 
British  .. 

do... 

do.... 

do 

do 


PanAKos I  I^ebanese 

Saroais I  Oreek 

Santa  Oran da  British  .. 

Wakam  Bay do  .... 


7,2m 

Jan. 

26 

2.314 

Jan. 

21) 

5,179 

Jan. 

7 

4,474 

Do 

6,430 

Jan. 

9 

1,261 

Jan. 

1 

1.261 

Jan. 

10 

I.2«l 

Jm. 

17 

1,261 

Jan. 

25 

2.8«."i 

Jan. 

1 

7.133 

Jan. 

28 

7.271 

Jan. 

25 

7.  2-J9 

Jan. 

21 

7.040 

Jan. 

IS 

rEB>T7ART     1969 

Btdterd 

British 

Greek 

British 

do 

2.8ftS 
7.  lfi3 
2. 314 
2.739 

Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 

S 

Cardamllitls 

7 

Cardron 

15 

Dart«ord 

Klbow  River 

do 

5,179 

Feb. 

17 

Fortune  Wind 

do 

3.376 

Feb. 

15 

Jlnsan 

do      . 

1.261 
1.261 
1.261 

Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 

1 

Do       

do 

14 

Do 

do. 

23 

Do 

do 

1.261 

Feb. 

28 

Lonfuford 

do.. 

2.865 

Feb. 

23 

MviwaMaru 

Japanese 

4,975 

Feb. 

15 

Newglade 

British 

7.368 

Feb. 

11 

Rochford.  

do 

3,324 

Feb. 

20 

Stan  wear 

.     ..do 

8.108 

Feb. 

23 

Syroa 

Wakasa  Bay 

Greek 

7.176 

Feb. 

7 

British 

7.040 

Feb. 

23 

Wlshford 

do 

3.464 

Feb. 

27 

MAKCH  isas 


BIdlord 

Cardross 

Dukat 

Do 

Elbow  River... 
Oolden  Alpha.. 
Hollands  Diep. 

Loaglord 

Nisso*  Paros... 

RshiotU 

Sambas 

Do  

Santa  Oranda. . 
San  Spyridon... 


British 

-.do 

Norwefrtan 

.  -do 

British 

...do 

Dutch 

BritUh 

Greek 

.do 


Dutch. 

do 

BritUh... 
Lebanese. 


2.865 
2,314 
1.401 
1,401 
5.179 
5,031 
9.631 
2.865 
1.9,53 
7.138 
1.874 
I.R74 
7.229 
7,260 


Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar.  23 

Mar.  14 

Mar.  25 

Mar,  27 

Mar.  13 


5 
4 

2 
16 
4 
7 
31 


APUL    IMS 

Grecian  Isle*    . 

Greek 

Norwefian.. 

British 

Norwegian . . 
do 

9.173 
1.398 
7,  ?29 
1.705 
1,705 

Apr    23 

Mul  H«i( 

Santa  Granda    

Apr    — 

Btatnprd 

Apr     4 

Apr.  18 

MAT    1988 


AjBtarcticA. 

CardroM 

Do 

Fortuna  Wind.... 
Glana 

Do 

HarboTR 

Irwaa 

Kawana 

Nancy  Dae 

Nymtea 

Pnoevot 

Bhlrlay  Christina. 

SletOord 

Yaniilas 


British... 

do  ... 

.do. 

.do- 


Norweglan.. 

do 

do 

Oreek 

British 

do 

Greek 

do 


British 

Norweclan. 
Lebanese.. 


8.785 
2. 313 
2.313 
3.376 
6.030 
6.030 
3.312 
7.232 
7.308 
8.547 
7.276 
9.949 
6.724 
1.705 
10.061 


May  21 
May  5 
May  29 
May  8 
.May  5 
.May  29 
May  21 

Do. 
May  27 
May  31 
May  1 
May  16 
May  30 
May  6 
May    3 


jrUVM    1»6S 


Avlrikith 

Alkoo 

Cardrow 

Helena 

Kyvcmltk 

Newhsath 

NeWBKMU 

Pbaanieten  Dawn. 
StroTOl. 


British 

Greek 

British 

Norwefian 

Greek 

BritU 

.  ...do 

do 

Grwk 
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Chart  A.- 
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-Free  world  ships  arriving  North 
Vietna  m — Continued 

NOVIMBER    19«S 


.Name  of  ship 


Flat' 


.\Bi0B  Therapon '   Greek 

.\Kenor..      do 

.^.r'lrossrnore British 

.Vlkon..   Greek 

Fortune  Wind British.... 

Hellas.   .   Greek 

Herborg Norwegian 

Shtenfoon British 

Shirley  Chrbtlne..  do 


GroRs  Date 

ton-     '  arrived 
naxe    < 

I 

/ 

5.617  I  July    11 

7.  139  i  July     6 

.■1,820  j  July    24 

7.  \M  July    — 

3,376  July     6 

7.  176  I  Julv    II 

.3,321  i  July     9 

7, 127  July      1 

8, 724  Do. 


Name  of  ship 


Flap 


Gross  I     Date 
ton-    ''  arrived 
naije    i 


.ArdrossTuore 

Dartford 

Fortune  Wind.... 

Herborg 

IIo  Fung 

Jollity 

Kanaris  

I/ongford 

Starford 


British S.820 

do 2.739 

.do 3.376 

Norwegian.  I  3,321 

Brltl.'ih 7.  l.n 

.do I  8,650 

(irpck 7,240 

British 2.865 


.do. 


Nov.  26 
Nov.  17 
Nov.  2« 
Nov.  9 
N'.v.  10 

Do. 
Nov.  — 
Nov. 


3.464  '  Nov.  12 


AUGUST     1965 

Amalia 

Maltese 

Norway 

do 

do 

British 

7,  ,304 
2.629 
3.321 
3,321 
8,972 

Aug.  28 
Aug.    8 
Aug.     2 
Aug.  28 
Aug.  30 

Helena 

llerborg 

Do 

Wlllowpool 

DECXMBKK    1968 

Aktor     

Cyprus 

British 

Greek 

British 

do 

6.993  ;    Dre.   12 
7. 105  1   Uer.   U 
7.240  ,       Do. 
6.743      Dec      '> 

Isal>el  F.rica  

Kanaris  

Newheath    

Wakasa  Bav 

7.040  I   Dec:  12 

SEPTZMBER    1963 


Fortune  Wind 

Helena .. 

llerborg 

Jusselton  Bay.. 
Stan  wear 


Hriti.^h.. 
.S'orwt'Kiiin . 

do 

British 

.  .do 


a 

,37(i 

2 

S'2ft 

1    3 

321 

1     7 

)>-9 

8 

lan 

Sept.  27 
Sept.  4 
.Sept.  22 
Sppt.  7 
.Sept.  23 


OCTOBCH  1965 


-Vcme 

Cyprus 

Briti.sh. 

.     .'lo 

Norwegian . 
do 

British 

do  ... 

7.159 
5,H20 
2,  S«)5 
2,529 
3,321 
2.911 
7,229 

Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 

16 

Ardrossmore 

11 

Bldford 

Helena 

Herborg 

King  ford 

22 
15 

19 

Santa  Oranda.. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
I  reported  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  July  22,  1965,  during  1964  a  total  of 
401  free  world  ships  arrived  in  North 
Vietnam.  According  to  the  unclassified 
figures  there  were  119  free  world  ship  ar- 
rivals in  North  Vietnam  In  1965.  Of  this 
119  figure  107  involved  ships  flying  the 
flags  of  NATO  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  a 
chart  presenting  a  monthly  breakdown 
by  country  of  free  world  ships  arriving  in 
North  Vietnam  during  1965. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 


Chart 

B. — Free  world  ships 

arriving  Xorth  Vietnam  in 

196.5 

Month 

Cnited 
Kingdom 

Japan 

Greece 

Nor- 
way 

.Nether- 
lands 

Leb- 
anon 

-Malta 

Pan- 
ama 

1 

Cyprusi  Total 

January 

10 
15 

7 
3 

1 

1 

1 
2 
2 
1 

4 
3 

4 

o 

1 

14 

FeSTuary 

2 

3 
4 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 

3 

i 

18 

15 

1, 

March 

April 

.May 

1 
1 

16 

June 

10 

July 

9 

August „ 

1 

1 

,5 

September 

6 

October 

1 

November 

1 

1 

9 

Decern  t^or 

1 

5 

Total...      .     

fi7  ;             2              19 

IS 

3 

6 

1 

1 

3            IIB 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  monthly  unclassified  figures  are  un- 
doubtedly meant  to  suggest,  some  prog- 
ress has  been  made  In  reducing  this 
trade  but  unfortunately  that  success  la 
not  as  marked  as  the  unclassified  figures 
would  have  us  believe.  I  can  tell  you 
that  the  true  figure  is  more  than  double 
what  we  are  being  told;  and  that 
amounts,  as  I  said  before,  to  more  ar- 
rivals by  free  world  ships  than  by  Com- 
munist ships  during  1965. 

NONSTKATXGIC    GOODS    A&X   VTTAt, 

Just  what  is  the  nature  of  this  trade? 
First  of  all  it  is  true  that  the  great 
majority  of  these  free  world  ships  are 
under  charter  to  Communist  coimtries — 
Communist  China,  Soviet  Union,  Ru- 
mania. East  Germany,  Cuba  and  others — 
that  Is  these  free  world  ships  are 
mostly  carrying  Communist  goods  to  and 


from  North  Vietnam.  Some  have 
argued  that  this  somehow  removes  the 
foul  odor  about  this  trafiQc.  I  disagree. 
Any  goods  or  export  profits  that  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  needs  badly  enough  to  hire  free 
world  vessels  cannot  but  help  Hanoi's 
overall  war  effort.  I  say  we  should  not 
concede  our  enemy  one  extra  spool  of 
thread.  Considerably  more  economic 
pressure  can  and  should  be  applied  to 
Hanoi. 

Similarly,  some  In  our  Government 
have  offered  us  the  assurance  that  no 
strategic  goods  have  been  carried  by  any 
of  these  free  world  vessels.  Again  the 
fragrance  of  this  trade  to  my  way  of 
thinking  has  not  been  much  sweetened. 
First  of  all,  although  further  informa- 
tion may  exist  with  others  in  our  Gov- 
ernment, the  classified  reports  I  receive 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  indi- 
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cate  that  we  do  not  have  complete  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  nature  of  these  cargoes. 
Second,  even  If  free  world  ships  carry 
only  nonstrategic  goods  they  in  effect 
release  Communist  vessels  for  the  trans- 
portation of  more  war  goods.  The  ulti- 
mate effect  is  the  same.  The  seaborne 
source  of  the  supply  lines  into  Hanoi  and 
down  to  the  South  is  kept  open  without 
hindrance.  Did  we  not  recently  read 
of  members  of  a  crew  of  a  Cuban 
freighter  who  jumped  ship  when  they 
learned  they  had  been  ordered  to  carry 
weapons  from  China  to  North  Vietnam 
when  previously  their  ship  had  been 
engaged  in  so-called  nonstrategic  traffic? 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  stubborn  fact  re- 
mains— North  Vietnam  is  on  all-out  war 
economy.  Why  should  free  world  ships 
contribute  in  any  way  to  such  an  econ- 
omy whether  by  carrying  goods  to  or 
from  North  Vietnam?  I  say  so  long  as 
there  is  still  one  free  world  ship  docking 


at  Haiphong  we  should  not  relent  in  our 
effort  to  stop  this  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy. 

SOME    PROCaXSS    NOTED 

As  I  indicated  earlier  some  progress  has 
been  made  toward  drying  up  the  enemy's 
seaborne  source  of  supply.  I  was  grati- 
fied to  learn  that  a  number  of  govern- 
ments have  taken  steps  to  remove  their 
flag  vessels  from  this  trade. 

However,  even  though  some  countries 
have  apparently  removed  their  vessels 
from  this  trade,  it  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  goods  from  these  countries  do 
not  find  their  way  to  North  Vietnam. 
Let  us  look  again  at  the  unclassified  in- 
formation concerning  data  for  just  1 
month.  At  this  point  in  the  Record, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  insert  a  chart  indi- 
cating the  origin  of  cargoes  of  the  five 
free  world  ships  arriving  in  North  Viet- 
nam during  December  1965: 


.Nuine 

Flag 

Cargo  origin 

.North  Vietuaiii  port 

Dale 

Akiiir .. 

Is.ili.';  Kriciii 

Cypru.s 

Hrilisii 

Greek 

Briti.sh...       .   _ 

do 

Belgium. 

Hong  Kong. ..      .. 

Communi.-il  China 

Japan.  -   

do 

Haiphong. .   

I'ort  (^aiupha 

Dec.   IJ 
Dec    11 

k'aniin.s      . 

Newlicalh 

Waka.>u  Hay ...        .    . 

Haiphong 

Port  Cainpha 

do 

Do. 

De<^.  12 

Do. 

All  five  of  these  free  world  ships  were 
under  charter  to  Communist  Govern- 
ments. Four  of  these  ships  loaded  car- 
goes in  free  world  ports :  one  in  Belgium, 
one  in  Hong  Kong,  and  two  in  Japan.  It 
is  evident,  I  submit,  that  what  progress 
has  been  made  in  shutting  off  free  world 
assistance  to  Hanoi,  while  encouraging, 
is  still  gravely  insufficient. 

There  is  another  glaring  instance  of 
the  need  for  greater  cooperation  from 
our  friends.  Of  the  119  free  world  ship 
arrivals  in  North  Vietnam  during  1965, 
67  were  vessels  registered  under  the  flag 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  British  officials 
argue  that  most  of  these  vessels  are  un- 
der lease  to  Hong  Kong  shipping  con- 
cerns and  that  they  are  powerless  to  in- 
terfere with  this  traffic  in  the  absence 
of  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  How- 
ever correct  this  explanation  may  be,  it 
clearly  does  nothing  to  ameliorate  the 
situation.  I  for  one  am  not  satisfied  that 
ways  could  not  be  found.  Obviously  the 
British  Government  has  found  ways  to 
shut  off  trade  with  Rhodesia.  For  in- 
stance, any  British  national  who  carries 
or  who  supplies  certain  goods  to  Rhodesia 
now  faces  6  months  in  prison  or  a  $1,400 
fine  or  both.  I  know  of  no  comparable 
action  taken  with  those  trading  with 
North  Vietnam.  The  British  should 
hardly  need  reminding  that  our  own 
Government  has  given  extensive  support 
to  the  embargo  on  Rhodesia  in  a  number 
of  ways.  We  now,  for  instance,  require 
special  export  licenses,  which,  it  Is  re- 
ported, the  Department  of  Commerce  will 
not  grant  in  any  case,  to  carry  oil  and 
certain  other  commodities  to  Rhodesia. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  the  wisdom  of  our  policy  toward 
Rhodesia,  but  I  would  express  the  hope 
that  in  view  of  what  has  taken  place  the 


British  Government  would  reexamine  its 
policy  of  "hands  off"  British-flag  vessels 
trading  with  North  Vietnam. 

CUBAN  AND  NORTH  VIETNAMESE  TRADE:   A  DOUBLE 
STANDARD? 

If  the  attitude  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment leaves  something  to  be  desired,  so 
does,  in  my  opinion,  the  attitude  of  our 
own  Government.  It  has  been  the  policy 
and  continues  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
present  administration  to  in  effect  ex- 
empt ships  engaged  in  North  Vietnamese 
trade  from  the  penalties  and  restrictions 
imposed  upon  ships  which  engage  in 
Cuban  trade.  Why  should  we  be  more 
considerate  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  than  Castro? 

My  colleagues  will  no  doubt  recall  the 
partially  successful  efforts  made  in  the 
last  session  to  prohibit  funds  under  the 
foreign  aid  program  from  going  to  any 
country  whose  merchant  ships  trade  with 
North  Vietnam.  What  was  sought  was 
simply  the  addition  of  the  words  "or  to 
North  Vietnam"  to  the  already  existing 
prohibition  concerning  those  who  trade 
with  Cuba.  By  the  narrow  margin  of  174 
to  164  the  administration  succeeded  in 
weakening  this  prohibition  with  regard  to 
North  Vietnam  with  a  proviso  permitting 
the  President,  if  he  determines  it  In  the 
national  interest,  to  continue  foreign  aid 
to  countries  with  flag  vessels  carrying 
North  Vietnamese  trade. 

Frankly,  I  cannot  comprehend  how  it 
would  be  in  our  national  interest  to  per- 
mit in  any  way  free  world  trade  with  the 
Hanoi  regime.  To  date  I  know  of  no 
communication  from  the  President  to  the 
Congress  indicating  that  such  aid  will  be 
continued  to  any  nation  whose  vessels 
continue  to  trade  with  North  Vietnam. 
But  neither  have  we  received  any  indica- 
tion that  any  foreign  aid  funds  have  been 
cut  off  to  any  such  country. 


According  to  the  President's  report  to 
Congress  on  the  foreign  aid  assistance 
program  for  fiscal  year  1965,  which,  of 
course,  includes  the  first  6  months  of 
calendar  1965,  the  following  countries 
which  appear  in  the  above  list  of  ships 
arriving  in  North  Vietnamese  ports  dur- 
ing 1965  have  received,  for  instance, 
military  assistance  alone  in  these 
amounts: 

The  Netherlands $i.  105,  000 

Norway.- 35,051.000 

Greece 63.061,000 

Lebanon lo^  000 

Japan jg,  531,000 

Panama 220,  000 

The  figures  for  fiscal  year  1966,  I  am 
told,  are  classified.  As  I  already'  men- 
tioned some  of  these  governments  have 
taken  steps  to  withdraw  their  ships  from 
such  trade  but  there  are  still  countries 
who  apparently  have  not. 

The  concern  of  Congress  over  this 
trade  has  not  been  without  its  effect. 
A  recent  State  Department  statement 
revealed : 

In  making  diplomatic  representations,  the 
executive  branch  is  mindful  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  recent  amendments  to  foreign 
assistance  legislation  which  call  for  the 
denial  of  economic  and  military  aid  to  coun- 
tries that  do  not  take  appropriate  steps  to 
remove  their  ships  from  the  North  Vietnam 
trade.  We  have  notified  all  affected  govern- 
ments of  these  legislative  provisions,  and 
have  continued  to  press  them  to  obtain 
maximum  cooperation  from  those  very  few 
countries  still  having  ships  In  trade. 

The  "no  trade  or  no  aid  "  provision  en- 
acted last  session  clearly  indicates  the 
positive  role  congressional  action  has 
played  in  foreign  relations.  The  State 
Department's  hand  was  obviously  sub- 
stantially strengthened  in  dealing  with 
these  countries  as  a  result  of  Congress' 
determination  last  year. 

NORTH    VIETNAM    TRADERS    IN    U.S.    PORTS 

Unfortunately  there  is  another  way  in 
which  the  policy  of  the  executive  branch 
in  effect  discriminates  in  favor  of  trade 
in  North  Vietnam.  On  February  6,  1963, 
National  Security  Action  Memorandum 
No.  220  was  Issued  by  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council,  which  prohibited  any  ve.ssel 
which  has  arrived  in  Cuba  since  January 
1,  1963,  from  carrying  U.S.  Government- 
financed  cargoes  from  the  United  States. 
According  to  Report  No.  66  issued  by  the 
Maritime  Administration,  244  free  world 
and  Pollsh-fiag  ships  have  made  a  total 
of  1,024  trips  to  Cuba  from  January  1, 
1962,  through  December  13,  1965.  None 
of  these  244  ships  are  permitted  to  carry 
U.S.  Government-financed  cargoes  out  of 
U.S.  ports.  Close  examination  revealed 
that  17  free  world  vessels  which  have 
called  at  North  Vietnamese  ports  in  1965 
appear  on  this  so-called  Cuban  blacklist 
and  therefore  are  prohibited  from  carry- 
ing U.S.  Government-financed  cargoes, 
not  becau.se  of  their  trade  with  North 
Vietnam,  but  because  they  have  also 
called  at  Cuban  ports  At  this  point  in 
the  Record,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  include  a  chart  giving 
the  names  of  these  17  ships. 
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The  SP£AK£IR  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows : 
Cbmr  C.—rre*  world  $hipt  prohibited  from 
carrying  U.S.  Oovemment- financed  cargoes 
becauMe  of  trade  with  Cuba  which  called 
at  North  Vietnamese  jxurU  in  1965 


Name  of  ship 

FI»« 

Gross 
tonnafte 

Date 
arrived 

Am»Ma. 

Maltese 

British 

....  do  

7.304 
8.785 
7.868 
7.121 
8,650 
6.847 
7.368 
7.151 
8.708 
7.229 

7.127 
8.106 

7. 286 
7.133 
7.260 
8.617 
7.189 

Aui.  28 

Antarctic*. 

May  21 

Ariatelth 

June     7 

Ho  Fane. 

Jollity.  

Nancy  Dea 

Newilade 

Newmont 

Phoonldan  Dawn  . . 
Banta  Oranda 

flhlfinfnon 

do 

do 

do  

do 

do 

do 

do 

....  do 

Nov.  10 
Nov.  12 
May  31 
Feb.  11 
June  29 
June  13 
Jan.    21 
Mar.  27 
Apr.   — 
Oct.    — 
July     1 

Btanwear 

do 

Feb.  23 

Aioloall 

Labaimae 

do 

Sept.  23 
Jan.    26 

Panafos 

Jan.    28 

SanSpyridon 

AfM* 

do 

Greek 

Mar.  13 
July   U 

Cyprus 

Oct.    16 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  17  ships  could  carry  n.S.  Qovern- 
ment-flnanced  cargoes  except  for  the 
fact  that  they  had  been  In  Cuba.  There 
Is  in  fact  an  example  of  a  vessel  which 
was  In  North  Vietnam  on  January  25, 
1965.  which,  imder  charter  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India,  loaded  at  Port  Arthur, 
Tex.,  on  July  21,  1965.  a  food-for-peace 
cargo  of  10,210  long  tons  of  wheat  bound 
for  India  as  authorized  under  title  I, 
Public  Law  480.  This  vessel,  the  Oreek 
flag  ship,  Saronis,  could  not  have  been 
hired  to  carry  such  a  cargo  had  It  ever 
been  In  Cuba  In  the  last  3  years.  No  one, 
of  course,  wants  to  lmp>ede  the  flow  of 
food  to  a  hungry  people.  This  is  not 
necessary,  but  what  is  necessary,  as  I  view 
it,  Is  that  the  policy  of  our  Oovernment 
should  not  be  one  of  awarding  public 
business  to  vessels  which  have  carried 
goods  for  our  enemy. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  should, 
moreover,  prohibit  ships  which  trade 
with  North  Vietnam  from  not  only  carry- 
ing Oovemment-flnanced  cargoes  but 
from  doing  any  business  at  all  in  n.S. 
pmta.  I  have  Joined  in  sponsoring  legis- 
lation to  that  effect  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  doing  the  same. 
The  reason  for  this  is  made  plain  by  the 
fact  that  this  same  Oreek  vessel,  Saronia, 
was  again  in  a  UJB.  port,  Newport  News, 
Va.,  on  December  21,  196S,  when  it  sailed 
with  a  cargo  of  co«il  bound  for  Brazil. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  my  bill.  HJl.  9946,  be 
placed  in  the  Ricobo  Immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remaiica. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

TiM  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

HJt.»»4« 
A  bill  to  amaiul  tb»  Merobant  Marine  Act. 
1030.  to  prohibit  tnmaporUtlon  of  artlclea 
to  or  from  th«  Unltad  States  aboard  cer- 
tain foralgn  reaaeU,  and  for  other  purpoaea 
B*  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
Amarica  <n  Congress  assembled.  That  aec- 


tlon  27  of  the  Merchant  Uarlne  Act,  1920 
(46  U.S.C.  883),  la  amended  by  Inserting 
"(a)"  Immediately  after  "Sec.  27."  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections : 

"(b)  No  article  shall  be  transported  In 
commerce  aboard  vessels  of  any  foreign  ship- 
ping Interest  which  allows  vessels  owned  or 
controlled  by  such  interests  to  be  used,  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, in  trade  with  Communist-dominated 
North   Vietnam. 

"(c)  Aa  lued  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  term  'commerce'  means  com- 
merce between  a  point  In  any  State  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  (Including  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico)  and  any  point  outside  there- 
of or  between  p>olnts  In  the  same  State  or 
poasession  of  the  United  States  (Includ- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico)  through  any 
point  outside  thereof. 

"(d)  As  used  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  term  'shipping  interest'  means 
any  Individual,  company,  or  group  of  com- 


I>anie8  which  has  any  ownership  Interest  In 
any  ship  engaged  In  such  trade. 

"(e)  As  used  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  term  'controlled'  means  con- 
trol of  movements  of  a  vessel  by  virtue  of 
ownership  Interests;  agency  agreements; 
charter  hire;  or  otherwise. 

"(f)  Whoever  willfully  violates  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  #10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

"(g)  The  President  shall  Issue  such  regu- 
lations as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section." 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  point  I  wish  to  insert  a  list  of  free 
world  ships  which  have  called  at  U.S. 
ports  after  having  been  in  North  Viet- 
nam during  1965. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 


Chart  D. — Free  world  ships  in  North 

Vietnamese  and  United  States  porlx 

Name 

Flag 

'iross 
tonnage 

In  North 
Vietnam 

In  United  States 

Hellas     

Greek _ 

Dutch 

Greek 

7,176 

9,631 

7,271 

June    1, 1964 
July   11.1964 
Oct.     9. 1964 
Oct.    29.1964 

July    11,1965 
Mar.  31. 196S 

Jan.    25,1965 

1 
Hollands  DU.'P 

Saronis     

Mar.  10, 1966,  New  York,  7,565  long  tons  of  bulk  steel 
scrap  for  United  Arab  Republic. 

June  23.  1965,  San  Francisco-Oakland.    Loaded  13,(X» 

long  tons  of  petroleum  coke  for  Japan. 
Aug.  19,  1965,  Stockton,  Calif.    Loaded  II.IXX)  long 

tons  of  safTlower  seed  for  Japan. 
July  20,  1965,  Port  Arthur,  Tex.    Loaded  10,210  long 

tons  of  wbeat  for  India  (food  for  peace,  title  1, 1'ublic 

Law  480). 
Dec.  21,  1965,  Newport  News,  Va.    Loaded  coal  for 

Brazil. 
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Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  appears  to  be  at  least  two  imme- 
diate courses  of  action  open  which  can 
clearly  set  the  record  straight  with 
regard  to  our  Government's  attitude  with 
regard  to  free  world  ships  in  North  Viet- 
nam. First,  the  executive  branch  pos- 
sesses the  authority  to  establish  a  so- 
called  blacfc  list  with  respect  to  North 
Vietnam  as  now  exists  with  respect  to 
Cuban  trade.  This,  as  I  pointed  out, 
would  affect  only  Government-financed 
cargoes. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  require- 
ment was  also  established  that  in  order 
for  a  ship  to  be  removed  from  the  so- 
called  Cuban  "black  list,"  It  is  necessary 
for  its  owners  to  pledge  that  none  of  the 
other  vessels  It  controls  will  engage  In 
the  future  in  Cuban  trade.  Secondly, 
Congress,  I  believe  should  broaden  this 
prohibition  to  include  all  business  In  U.S. 
ports  both  public  and  private  not  only 
with  respect  to  specific  vessels  which 
have  been  in  North  Vietnamese  ports  but 
with  respect  to  the  vessels  of  any  ship- 
ping Interest  which  allows  any  one  of 
Its  ships  to  profit  from  trade  with  the 
Hanoi  regime. 

These  two  courses  of  action  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  completely  put  a  stop  to 
free  world  traffic  In  North  Vietnam. 
Other  steps  may  be  necessary  such  as  the 
mining  or  blockading  of  the  harbors. 
Nevertheless  these  two  courses  of  su;tion 
would  serve  to  make  clear  what  in  the 
past  has  been  unclear;  to  give  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  unequivocal  notice  of  our  determi- 


nation not  to  support  or  tolerate  in  any 
fsishlon  any  form  of  free  world  assist- 
ance which  contributes  to  his  policy  of 
aggression  suid  subversion. 

In  the  face  of  the  totally  negative  re- 
sponse to  recent  efforts  to  bring  the  con- 
flict to  the  conference  table,  we  can  only 
surmise  that  the  Hanoi  regime  continues 
to  believe  that  the  United  States  will 
eventually  grow  weary  under  the  condi- 
tions of  a  long,  limited  struggle;  and 
that  a  Communist  victory  in  South  Viet- 
nam Is  possible. 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  failing  to  elimi- 
nate all  foBKis  of  aid  and  comfort  from 
the  free  world  to  North  Vietnam  we  have 
presented  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  an  obviously 
contradictory  position  which,  I  believe, 
can  and  has  contributed  to  Hanoi's  rapid 
escalation  of  the  war  In  the  expectation 
of  total  victory.  Until  our  Oovemment 
takes  a  clearer  public  stand  with  regard 
to  such  free  world  assistance,  our  efforts 
to  convince  the  Hanoi  regime  of  Ameri- 
can determination  to  resist  the  spread  of 
communism  cannot  help  but  be  damaged. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Yes,  I  yield 
briefly  to  the  gentleman  from  CaUfornia. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
clasadflcatlon  question  I  just  wonder  why 
the  North  Vietnamese  know  what  ships 
are  going  to  Haiphong,  I  wonder  why  the 
Chinese  know  what  ships  are  going  to 
Haiphong,  and  I  wonder  why  the  Soviet 
Union  knows  what  ships  are  going  to 
Haiphong  and  why  the  American  people 


should  not  know  what  ships  are  going 
Into  Haiphong. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  cannot  an- 
swer the  gentleman's  question,  but  I  ap- 
preciate him  raising  It  again.  I  men- 
tioned earlier  in  my  remarks  that  I  saw 
no  reason  for  this  classiflcatlon  and  that 
the  administration  is  not  telling  the  citi- 
zens of  our  country  the  whole  truth.  I 
believe  It  is  well  that  this  information 
should  be  made  available.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  underscoring  my  point. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late my  colleague  from  Michigan  for  his 
concise  and  very  objective  presentation 
here  today  on  a  very  serious  matter.  I 
have  joined  with  him  several  years  now 
in  an  effort  to  prevent  foreign  Eild  to  our 
allies  who  are  shipping  goods  and  using 
their  ships  to  bring  goods  to  North  Viet- 
nam. I  carmot  understand  for  the  life 
of  me  how  countries  like  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  I  understand  from  the 
gentleman's  presentation  here  today  is 
one  of  the  biggest  users  of  their  ships  to 
bring  goods  into  North  Vietnam,  can  con- 
tinue doing  this  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  such  great  friends  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

We  were  the  first  country  to  come  to 
their  aid  when  they  ran  into  dlflSculty 
with  Rhodesia.  We  immediately  broke 
off  relationships  with  Rhodesia.  We  im- 
mediately stopped  bringing  goods  into 
Rhodesia  because  of  the  difficulties  that 
the  United  Kingdom  was  having  there. 

I  cannot  understand  for  the  life  of  me 
why  a  country  like  Greece  continues  to 
bring  goods  into  North  Vietnam.  If  it 
was  not  for  the  Truman  plan  said  our 
foreign  aid,  Greece  would  have  fallen  into 
Communist  hands  many  years  ago. 

We  have  been  a  great  ally  of  the 
Greeks  down  through  the  years.  We 
have  helped  them  tremendously  with  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  foreign  aid.  Yet  they 
persist  hi  bringing  goods  hito  North  Viet- 
nam, knowing  that  these  goods  will  be 
used  against  our  soldiers  over  there  In 
the  conflict  at  the  present  time. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman's  crusade 
and  the  arguments  that  he  has  presented 
here  on  the  floor,  time  and  time  again, 
have  done  much  to  stop  many  of  these 
countries  from  continuing  this  practice. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  to  him  the  evi- 
dence, as  it  has  been  brought  before  my 
committee,  hidicates  that  the  Greek 
Ooverrmient  is  presenting  a  bill  before 
its  Parliament  to  pass  a  resolution  to 
stop  the  ships  from  going  to  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  generous 
remarks,  and  I  would  also  like  to  take 
this  occasion  to  acknowledge  the  invalu- 
able assistance  that  he  has  been  during 
Jhls  past  year  hi  helphig  to  amend  the 
lorelgn  aid  bill,  to  put  some  limitations 
on  this  problem,  some  teeth  into  it 

This  is  something  that  is  gohig  to  re- 
Wire  the  CMnblned  effort  of  all  of  us 
here  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  my 
coueague  from  Massachusetts  has  been 


an  invaluable  help.    I  look  forward  to 
his  assistance  in  the  future. 

Mr.  CONTE.    I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 


THE  SERIOUS  JOHNSON-McNAMARA 
MISCALCULATION  CONCERNING 
NORTH  VIETNAMESE  AIR  STRIKE 
TARGETS  AND  WHAT  TO  DO 
ABOUT  IT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Min- 
ish).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HosMER],  is  recognized  for  25  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Mon- 
day I  mentioned  to  the  House  two  signifi- 
cant failures  In  the  management  of  the 
war.  These  were:  Phrst,  the  failure  of 
our  bombing  of  North  Vietnamese  tar- 
gets during  the  period  from  February 
through  most  of  December  1965,  to  ac- 
complish either  the  objective  of  slowing 
down  infiltration  of  North  Vietnamese 
military  units  to  the  south,  or  the  objec- 
tive of  raising  to  Hanoi  the  price  for  its 
aggressions  to  an  amount  it  is  unwilling 
to  pay  for  continuing  them;  and  second, 
the  failure  of  the  5-week-and-2-day 
bombing  respite  to  lure  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
anywhere  near  a  negotiathig  table. 

The  responsibility  for  these  failures 
cannot  be  placed  on  UJ3.  military  com- 
manders. They  are  not  running  the  war. 
It  is  being  run  by  civilians  in  Washing- 
ton, principally  President  Johnson  and 
Secretary  McNamara  and  their  seml- 
anonsmious  advisers,  most  of  whom  also 
are  civilians  untrained  to  nm  a  war. 

Air  action  over  North  Vietnam  now  has 
resumed.  It  is  the  duty  of  these  people 
frankly  to  admit  that  their  pest  choice 
of  ammunition — TNT  bombs — and  severe 
limitation  on  targets  just  did  not  pro- 
duce appreciable  results.  These  Wash- 
ington war  managers  seriously  miscalcu- 
lated. They  should  not  perpetuate  their 
mistake.  It  Is  likely  only  to  bring  re- 
newed frustration.  Instead  they  should 
give  intelligent  thought  to  the  discovery 
of  what  additional  or  alternate  targets 
could  be  more  meaningful  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  apply  some  creative 
imagination  to  determine  what  ammuni- 
tion will  best  damage  them.  Last  Mon- 
day I  predicted  that  "both  the  targets 
and  the  Eimmunitlon  may  turn  out  to  be 
quite  unconventional." 

The  prediction  was  based  on  the  fsu;t 
that  North  Vietnam  is  a  backward,  un- 
derdeveloped country  with  a  primitive 
"rice  and  fish"  economy.  Unlike  the 
Germany  of  World  Wstr  n  it  cannot  be 
bombed  to  submission  by  blowing  to 
fragments  a  complex,  highly  integrated 
industrial  economy.  Those  who  place 
so  much  stress  on  "bombing  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong  to  win  the  war"  largely  fail 
to  see  this  distinction.  Similarly,  North 
Vietnam's  transportation  is  so  primitive 
it  is  little  wonder  that  despite  United 
States  bombing  of  roads  and  rails  the 
infiltration  rate  of  men  and  supplies 
from  north  tO:  south  has  increased 
manyfold.  Bomb  damage  easily  had 
been  sidestepped  by  a  simple  switch  in 
North  Vietnamese  freightloeding  prac- 
tioeiB — ^fn»n  wheels  to  the  backs  of  men. 


My  prediction  of  unconventional  tar- 
gets and  unconventional  ammunition 
also  was  based  on  the  fact  that  "the  cul- 
tural level  of  North  Vietnam  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  lowest  imaginable 
Eighty  percent  of  the  population  is  il- 
literate, ignorant  to  an  Incredible  degree, 
and  subject  to  the  most  extraordlnaiy 
superstitions." — Statement  in  1962  by 
the  leftist  French  historian  Gerard  Ton- 
gas who  lived  many  years  in  Hanoi  until 
1960.  Some  rather  interesting  and  pos- 
sibly very  effective  alternatives  to  our 
present  kind  of  air  strikes  in  the  north 
open  up  if  we  recognize  It  as  "a  land 
where  gods,  devils,  and  animistic  spirits 
of  Inanimate  objects  are  subliminal 
neighbors  during  daylight  and  lurk  al- 
most tangibly  among  the  darker  patches 
of  night" — American  Security  Coun- 
cil Washington  Report,  August  31, 
1965.  These  alternatives — which  ob- 
viously fall  into  the  category  of  psycho- 
logical warfare— Involve  no  killing,  no 
maiming,  no  physical  destruction.  In 
terms  of  violence  they  will  deescalate 
rather  than  escalate  the  war.  But  in 
terms  of  results  they  well  may  be 
decisive. 

Raising  the  price  to  Hanoi  for  contin- 
uing its  aggressions  to  the  prohibitive 
level  by  pssrwar  tactics  requires  actions 
to  create  enough  misery,  anxiety,  wretch- 
edness and  distress  in  the  minds  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  people  to  Induce  an 
Intense  general  annoyance  with  the  war. 
Even  a  Communist  dictatorship  carmot 
long  pursue  policies  so  impopular  they 
bring  into  being  sweeping  national  dis- 
organization, disturbance,  and  disccui- 
tent.  Considering  the  cultural  level  of 
the  population  and  its  fearful  awe  of 
superstitious  omens,  the  task  of  depop- 
ularizing  Ho  Chi  Minh's  policy  of  aggres- 
sion should  be  well  within  the  capability 
of  American  ingenuity. 

The  few  examples  of  many  possible 
actions  along  these  lines  which  I  am 
about  to  cite  are  for  illustrative  purposes 
and  need  not  be  taken  as  specific  recom- 
mendations before  they  are  determined 
to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  psycho- 
logical warfare  operations.  They  are 
based  on  a  study  of  North  Vietnamese 
customs  and  superstitions  made  for  me 
by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Example:  North  Vietnam's  Red  River 
Delta  is  the  nation's  rice  bowl.  Flooding 
is  controlled  by  damming  upstream  and 
subsequent  release  of  water  to  rice  pad- 
dies. Bombing  the  dams  has  been  re- 
jected because  a  fiood  would  drown  thou- 
sands and  many  more  would  perish  later 
by  starvation  from  loss  of  the  rice  crop. 
As  a  nonexploslve  alternative  many  tons 
of  harmless  soluble  dye  might  be  dropped 
upstream.  A  single  B^2  is  capable  of 
delivering  in  excess  of  27  tons  of  dye. 
Consider  adding  an  ingredient  which 
also  is  harmless  but  creates  an  obnox- 
iously offensive  odor.  The  dye  and  the 
odor  will  be  picked  up  hy  the  growing 
rice. 

North  Vietnamese  eat  rice  every  day 
at  every  meal.  The  need  to  eat  this  kind 
of  unsightly,  unappetizing  but  harmless 
and  nutritious  mess  day  after  day  after 
day  could  become  a  dear  price  to  pay  for 
Hanoi's  transgressions.  It  also  will  de- 
prive the  North  of  its  principal  export 
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eommodltj  helping  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
war. 

During  their  campidgns  In  East  Java 
In  1M«  and  1947  the  Dutch  dropped 
harmlen  soluble  dyes  In  rloe  paddles.  It 
caused  imuiIc  among  the  native  people 
who  believed  It  to  be  a  manifestation  of 
divine  wrath.  Effort  should  be  made  to 
assure  that  a  portion  of  the  country's 
rice  crop  remains  normal.  This  will  gen- 
*^*«  ******  nmrket  woes  and  instant  hos- 
Ullty  toward  any  government  official  who 
attempts  to  allocate  palatable  rice,  or  to 
•JoUect  It  for  export. 

Example:  Along  with  their  supersti- 
tious nature  the  people  of  Vietnam 
Worth  and  South,  have  a  long,  deep- 
rooted  dislike  for  the  Chinese.     These 

fJ^'Jf  *^^  ^*  Bhouia  be  exploited  to 
the  fullest,  for  Instance: 

To  an  oriental  there  is  nothing  lower 
than  a  running  dog.  Cheap  plastic  toy 
models  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  Mao  Tse- 
Jmg  Joined  to  the  shape  of  running  dogs 
could  be  airdropped  in  large  quantity, 
li^  ®^*™  the  ace  of  spades  Is  con- 
Mdered  as  deadly  an  omen  as  it  is  in 
Sicily.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  plas- 
tic ace  of  spades  playing  cards  could  be 
dnwped  throughout  the  country  Pic- 
tm^  of  the  two  above-mentioned  cul- 
prits might  also  be  added  to  the  cards. 
H^S!!^.*  f°"^*n  on  flm  leaving  one's 

111  Vietnam  the  day  will  be  one  of  mis- 
fortune therefore  rain  plastic  models  of 
women  from  the  sky  during  the  night  to 
De  loimd  as  a  morning  greeting 

SSi  In  fn^  Vletoamese  flatly  expect 
dMth  in  the  immediate  family.  The  ex- 
perience generally  results  in  the  strong- 
Si*  •*"*L.°£  **'^***-  Cheap  air  drop 
?!?1?  ^,^1^  simulate  three  hoots  of  an 
owl  should  be  easy  to  design 

.i^'^^^i^^  "**  °''^  'device  all  bad-luck 
air  drop  Items  should  be  constructed  to 
make  a  distinctive,  audible  sound  as  they 
faU  through  the  air  to  add  the  distr^ 
of  an  advance  harbinger  that  bad  luck 
!l?"l!**^-  *"»«"«  of  plastic  for  these 
^S^^J'K'^^^  ™"^*''  'han  paper 
m,2?^*  because  they  are  just  that 
mu^  harder  to  get  rid  of.  Air  drops  of 
good-luck  ^mbols  bearing  IdentlflcaUon 
S«  .h"^  Republic  of  South  Vietnam 
ahould  occasionally  be  made  both  for  the 
obvious  r^son  and  because  they  might 
^"^^^  ^y^oyUin  nfu:tion.    It  is  to  be 

^S^i^L^I  ^"*^"  psychologist. 
Pavlov.  Induced  in  dogs  a  state  of  total 
dtowrgantaitlon  by  alternating  acts  of  ill- 
^??*  •"<*"»<»?"«•  Although  airdrop 
^^  °°^  ^^*  been  used  as  Ulustratlons 
here,  radio  and  all  other  media,  of  course 
Wjy  a  role  In  the  conduct  of  psychologl- 

Cutting  down  the  infiltration  rate  also 
shoidd  be  examined  in  terms  of  the  ex- 
•fflPtos  Just  given.  The  routes  used 
toosjdy  described  as  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
TtmU.  have  their  beginnings  in  North 
Vietnam,  traverse  several  areas  of  Laos 
and  Cambodia  and  have  multiple  en- 
trance p^ts  into  South  Vietnam.  Much 
Of  the  trail  is  screened  by  dense  tropical 
rorasts  making  ground  movement  very 
dlfflcult  to  detect.  A  high  proportion  of 
the  bombs  we  drop  along  it  blow  up  trees 
and  bushes  instead  of  Vietcong  and  their 
suppUes.  It  is  clear  that  the  more  super- 


stitious dread  we  can  cause  the  enemy  to 
associate  with  this  communication  line, 
the  more  difiBcult  will  be  his  progress 
along  it. 

Example:  On  hillsides  visible  while 
marching  southward  defoliate  the  shape 
of  the  unlucky  ace  of  spades. 

Example:  Skywrite  this  and  other 
omens  of  misfortune  suid  death  when 
Vietcong  are  estimated  to  be  in  loca- 
tions where  they  will  see  them. 

Example :  Spike  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail 
with  various  devices  emitting  sounds, 
odors,  or  other  manifestations  of  doom, 
death,  or  displeasure  on  the  part  of  the 
spirit  world  with  the  goings  on.  Sowing 
by  air  of  chemically  treated  seeds  which 
grow  rapidly  into  bizarre  and  ominous 
plant  forms  should  be  Investigated. 

In  closing  I  have  a  few  words  for  so- 
called  defense  intellectuals  and  assorted 
sophisticates  who  will  deride  and  ridicule 
these  suggestions.  In  war  It  is  as  dan- 
gerous to  overestimate  your  enemy  sus  it 
Is  to  underestimate  him.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  continue  these  air  operations  over 
North  Vietnam  which  are  costly  in  air- 
men's lives  and  aircraft,  then  we  had 
better  take  another  tack  and  start  get- 
ting some  effectiveness  out  of  them  more 
equivalent  to  their  cost.  This  is  not  a 
conventional  war;  it  is  an  unconven- 
tional war.  Some,  but  not  all,  of  the 
strategy  and  tactics  of  conventional  war 
can  be  adapted  to  unconventional  war. 

Primarily,  an  unconventional  war  re- 
quires unconventional  strategy  and  tac- 
tics. Psychological  warfare  is  as  old  as 
mankind:  the  assault  on  the  mind  is  as 
ancient  as  the  roared  battle  cry.  as  his- 
torically familiar  as  the  rebel  yell,  and  as 
modem  as  the  sophisticated  techniques 
of  World  War  II.  Its  possibilities  today 
are  manifold  for  defeating  wars  of  lib- 
eration strategy  and  guerrilla  tactics. 

Lastly,  I  have  a  word  for  the  wiseacres 
who  think  they  are  being  cute  by  shoot- 
ing supposedly  funny  wisecracks  from  the 
hip  whenever  their  pseudolntellectualism 
is  exposed  to  an  Idea  they  are  incapable 
of  understanding  and  comprehending. 
Let  them  recall  that  the  Vietnam  roll  of 
dead  and  maimed  Americans  grows 
longer  every  day.  Instead  of  trying  to 
be  funny,  they  should  themselves  be  try- 
ing to  figure  out  ways  to  speed  the  war's 
successful  conclusion.  And.  in  the  un- 
likely event  they  happen  to  come  up  with 
an  idea,  even  If  It  is  an  unconventiorial 
one,  they  should  have  the  guts  to  get  up 
and  suggest  It. 


PROBE  FEDERAL  JUDICIARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  efforts 
of  the  courts  to  oust  Federal  Judge 
Stephen  Chatndler,  of  Oklahoma,  raises 
serious  questions  that  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  an  immediate  congressional  in- 


vestigation. In  the  first  place,  this  la 
clearly  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
Congress,  for  it  is  only  the  Congress  that 
has  the  constitutional  authority  to  re- 
move a  Federal  judge  by  impeachment. 

If  Judge  Chandler  is  to  be  impeached, 
it  should  be  done  by  the  Congress,  and 
only  tifter  a  full  Investigation  of  all  the 
facts  surrounding  the  action  by  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals.  I  believe  that  this 
is  particularly  important  in  the  light  of 
the  secret  hearings  in  the  10th  circuit 
that  was  used  as  a  basis  for  forcing  Judge 
Chandler  to  stop  holding  court. 

Moreover,  the  public  is  entitled  to 
know  what  powers  have  been  delegated 
to  or  usurped  by  judicial  councils  to 
strip  judges  of  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities leaving  them  merely  with  titles 
and  salaries,  as  in  the  case  of  Judge 
Chandler. 

If  Judge  Chandler  is  to  be  removed,  It 
should  be  only  after  thorough  and  open 
hearings  in  the  proper  fonun— the  U.S. 
Congress.  Then  there  will  be  the  full 
opportunity  to. explore  all  the  evidence 
surrounding  the  Chandler  controversy, 
Including  his  charges  that  there  are  cor- 
rupt Federal  district  court  judges  and 
corrupt  circuit  court  judges  involved  in 
a  conspiracy  against  htm. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that 
Judge  Chandler's  allegations  of  corrup- 
tion in  the  Federal  judiciary  represent 
such  rash  and  unbelievable  comments 
that  they  demonstrate  a  lack  of  stability. 
I  suggest  that  before  anyone  jumps  to 
a  hurried  conclusion  that  Judge  Chan- 
dler has  made  irresponsible  charges,  that 
they  examine  the  record  more  thor- 
oughly than  it  has  been  examined  at 
this  stage. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  incon- 
ceivable that  there  is  some  corruption 
in  the  Federal  judiciary.  There  has 
been  In  the  past,  and  the  great  power 
lodged  in  our  Federal  judges  certainly 
makes  them  a  likely  target  for  the  cor- 
rupters. It  is  possible  that  Judge  Chan- 
dler is  right. 

The  allegations  by  Judge  Chandler  de- 
serve a  most  careful  examination  in  the 
light  of  his  past  performance  as  a  Fed- 
eral judge,  and  his  past  record  in  the 
American  Bar  Association  where  he  has 
been  a  recognized  champion  of  judicial 
reform. 

However,  there  is  one  other  fact  that 
makes  it  even  more  apparent  why  the  al- 
legations Judge  Chandler  has  made  about 
judicial  corruption  should  be  given  se- 
rious examination.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  that  Judge  Chandler  has  charged 
corruption  in  the  courts,  and  in  the  first 
instance  there  is  now  a  clear  record 
showing  that  he  was  right. 

There  was  gross  corruption  In  the 
Oklahoma  Supreme  Court,  and  there  was 
no  effective  action  against  those  corrupt 
judges  until  Judge  Chandler  came  to 
Wsushington  and  forced  the  issue  by  call- 
ing it  to  the  attention  of  the  Criminal 
Division  in  the  Justice  Department. 
Since  then  there  have  been  convictions 
and  ousters  from  the  Oklahoma  Supreme 
Court. 

It  could  be  quite  significant  that  Judge 
Chandler  was  highly  regarded  in  Ju- 
dicial circles  and  In  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation circles  until  after  he  blew  the 
whistle  on  the  corrupt  judges  on  the 
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Oklahoma  Supreme  Court.  When  Judge 
Chandler  contended  that  some  of  the 
same  type  of  corruption  existed  In  the 
Federal  district  court  and  In  the  Fed- 
eral circuit  court  of  appeals,  he  suddenly 
became  the  target  of  a  wide  range  of 
attacks. 

In  the  light  of  his  background  and  the 
substance  of  his  charges  about  the  Okla- 
homa Supreme  Court.  Judge  Chandler 
is  certainly  entitled  to  a  full  hearing.  If 
what  he  states  is  true,  then  it  would 
appear  that  the  entire  judicial  system  in 
that  area  could  stand  an  investigation. 
Judge  Chandler  should  not  be  required  to 
go  out  and  do  the  entire  investigation  by 
himself,  and  no  single  Congressman  or 
Senator  should  have  to  take  on  this  Job. 
It  is  a  job  that  should  be  imdertaken  by 
the  proper  committee  of  Congress,  or  by 
a  special  committee.  This  is  Important, 
both  from  a  standpoint  of  fairness  to 
Judge  Chandler,  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  doing  our  duty  relative  to  this 
encroachment  on  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress. 

A  complaint  flJied  in  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit  recently 
demonstrates  that  the  action  of  the  10th 
circuit  in  the  Chandler  case  has  set  a 
precedent  that  can  cause  major  problems. 

A  Mr.  Sherman  H.  Skolnick  has  filed 
a  complaint  with  the  Seventh  Circuit 
asking  for  action  against  Federal  Judge 
Joseph  Samuel  Perry,  of  Chicago  on 
grounds  of  misconduct. 

I  do  not  know  the  merits  of  this  com- 
plaint, but  it  demonstrates  that  there  is 
acute  need  for  clarification  of  the  role 
of  the  circuit  court  and  the  Congress  in 
these  matters. 

If  the  10th  circuit  is  operating  prop- 
erly in  barring  Judge  Chandler  from 
activities  as  a  Federal  Judge,  then  the 
seventh  circuit  could  properly  take  action 
in  the  complaint  filed  against  Judge 
Perry  in  Chicago.  In  the  Chicago  case. 
there  is  a  specific  public  complaint  filed 
by  Mr.  Skolnick.  If  the  evidence  sup- 
ports the  allegations,  this  also  is  some- 
thing that  should  be  the  subject  of  the 
attention  of  Congress. 

It  is  my  suggestion  that  there  be  a 
special  committee  established  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  all  of  the 
charges  of  judicial  corruption,  and  the 
procedures  being  used  that  appear  now 
to  be  an  arrogant  infringement  upon  the 
nghts  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  extension  of  my 
remarks,  I  submit  herewith   the  com- 
plaint filed  by  Mr.  Skolnick  in  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals,  Seventh  Circuit: 
[In    the    U.S.    Court    of    Appeals,    Seventh 

Circuit] 
In  the  Matter  of  Shmman  H.  Skolnick, 
Partt-Complainant,  Complaining  of  the 
Misconduct  of  U.S.  District  Court  Jtnxsi: 
Joseph  Samitei,  Perry,  Rkspondent 

NOTICR 

To:  Honorable  Joseph  Samuel  Perry,  219 
South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI., 
respondent;  Honorable  Seventh  Circuit 
Justice  Tom  C.  Clark,  Supreme  Court 
Building,  Washington.  D.C.;  House  of 
Representatives  Judiciary  Committee, 
2137  Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC;  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

lo^,'*^  ^^'^  notice,  that  on  January  24, 
'>«»,  I  nied  with  the  Clerk  of  the  United 
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States  Court  of  Appeals,  Seventh  Circuit,  Mo- 
tion of  Sherman  H.  Scolnlck  together  with 
this  Notice  and  Affidavit  below.  A  copy  of 
said  motion  is  attached  hereto  and  herewith 
served  upon  you  together  with  this  Notice 
and  Affidavit  below: 
"State  of  Illinois.  County  of  Cook,  affidavit. 

"Sherman  H.  SkolrUck,  being  first  duly 
sworn  on  oath,  deposes  and  says : 

"1.  That  he  Is  the  party-complainant,  pro 
se.  In  this  cause;  that  he  has  read  the  en- 
closed Motion  by  him  subscribed  and  that 
the  allegations  of  fact  therein  contained  are 
true  and  correct  to  the  personal  knowledge 
of  this  affiant. 

"2.  That  he  served  the  within  Notice  to- 
gether with  thU  Affidavit  and  a  copy  of  his 
Motion,  by  sending  the  same  to  those  above 
named,  by  encloelng  copies  of  the  same  In 
duly  addressed,  stamped,  and  sealed  en- 
velopes with  first  class  postage  prepaid,  and 
depositing  Ui  the  U.S.  Mall  Box  In  front  of 
2311  East  95th  Street.  Chicago,  Illinois  60617, 
the  24th  day  of  January,  1966. 

"Sherman  H.  Skolnick. 

"Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this 
24th  day  of  January,  AX>.  1966. 


"Notary  Public." 

MOTION  FOR  IMMEDIATE  CONVENING  OF  SEVENTH 
CIRCOrr  JtTDICIAL  COUNCIL,  TO  HEAR  SH^UIAN 
H.  SKOLNICK  COMPLAINING  OF  THE  MISCON- 
DUCT OF  U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  JUDGE  JOSEPH 
SAMUEL    PERBY 

Now  comes  Sherman  H.  Skolnick.  pro  se, 
party-complainant  In  the  above  entitled 
matter,  and  moves  as  follows: 

(A)  That  Chief  Judge  of  the  Seventh  Cir- 
cuit, Honorable  John  S.  Hastings,  or  that 
Honorable  Seventh  Circuit  Justice  Tom  C. 
Clark,  upon  disqualification  of  said  Chief 
Judge,  Immediately  convene,  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.A.  Sec.  332,  in  Chicago,  lUinols,  or  such 
other  place,  a  council  of  the  circuit  Judges 
for  the  Seventh  Circuit,  in  active  service,  to 
hear  Sherman  H.  Skolnick,  party-complain- 
ant, complaining  of  the  misconduct  of  United 
States  District  Court  Judge  Joseph  Samuel 
Perry; 

(B)  That  after  said  Judicial  Council  of 
the  Seventh  Circuit  has  heard  Sherman  H. 
Skolnick,  and  heard  evidence  offered  by  him, 
that  said  District  Judge  Joseph  Samuel  Perry 
be  ordered  to  take  no  action  whatsoever  in 
any  court  case,  and  particularly  so  In  cases 
arising  under  42  U.S.CA.  Sec.  1981  et  seq., 
known  as  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1871. 

(C)  That  other  and  further  supervisory 
measures  be  taken  by  the  Judicial  Council  of 
the  Seventh  Circuit  in  respect  to  the  mis- 
conduct of  said  Judge  Perry  and  his  present 
inability  and  unwillingness  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

(D)  That  Honorable  John  S.  Hastings  dis- 
qualify himself  in  this  matter  because  of  his 
discrimination  against  Sherman  H.  Skolnick 
as  hereinafter  stated. 

In  support  of  this  motion,  Sherman  H. 
Skolnick  states: 

1.  District  Judge  Joseph  Samuel  Perry  has 
discriminated  against  Sherman  H.  Skolnick. 
a  citizen  of  the  Jewish  faith  and  race,  a  mi- 
nority group,  and  has  discriminated  against 
him  as  an  Individual,  as  follows : 

(a)  On  September  24,  1962,  in  the  case  of 
Sherman  H.  Skolnick,  plaintiff,  v.  Otto  Spo- 
lar,  et  al.,  defendants,  U.S.  District  Court, 
N.D.  m.  E.D.,  No.  62  C  1161,  the  said  Judge 
Perry  refused  to  aUow  the  attorney  retained 
by  Sherman  H.  Skolnick  to  represent  him.  to 
be  heard,  and  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Sherman 
H.  Skolnick. 

Said  case  was  a  Civil  Rights  suit  seeking 
civil  damages  against  a  state  court  baUlS  and 
others  acting  In  combination  with  him,  In 
escludlng  Jews  and  Negroes  from  Jury  serv- 
ice and  for  tampering  with  a  state  court 
Jury. 

A  abort  time  after  the  said  September  24. 
1963.  as  a  reprisal  against  the  person  retained 
by  Sherman  H.  Skolnick  as  his  attorney,  the 


said  Judge  Perry  excluded  said  attorney  from 
his  courtroom  by  threate.  insults,  and  abuse, 
entirely  without  cause,  when  said  attorney 
came  to  present  some  papers  In  another  mat- 
ter then  pending. 

Judge  Joseph  Samuel  Perry,  entirely  with- 
out cause,  said:  "Mr.  Marshall,  take  this  gen- 
tleman out  if  he  doeent  go  out".  See 
Sarelaa  v.  Porikot,  et  al.,  U.S.  Coxu-t  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Seventh  Circuit,  No  14011  Ap- 
pendlx  page  118. 

(b)  On  July  2,  1964,  Judge  Perry  further 
discriminated  against  citizen  Sherman  H. 
Skolnick  when  he  came  to  present,  pro  se, 
his  Affidavit  of  Bias  and  Prejudice  supported 
by  Exhibit  and  CerUficate  of  Sherman  H. 
Skolnick.  in  the  case  of  Skolnick  v.  Hallett  et 
al..  U.S.  DUtrlct  Court,  NX).  Ill  EX>.  No.  64 
C  1084.  On  said  date.  Judge  Perry  stated  In 
the  presence  of  Sherman  H.  Skolnick,  a  par- 
aplegic Invalid  In  a  wheelchair,  and  said 
statement  being  entirely  without  cause:  "Mr. 
Marshall,  see  that  this  man  leaves "  See 
Skolnick  v.  Hallett  et  al.,  VS.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Seventh  Clrciht,  No.  14779  Ap- 
pendix page  43.  Also,  certified  Supreme 
Court  record  in  Sherman  H.  Skolnick.  peti- 
tioner, V.  John  S.  Haatingi  et  al  No  041 
Misc..  Oct.  Term  1964. 

2.  By  said  repeated  discrimlnaUon  against 
Sherman  H.  SkoUilck.  he  has  been  denied 
the  equal  right  of  access  to  the  Federal 
Courts,  and  denied  the  equal  right  to  sue 
and  be  a  party-litigant  and  witness  In  the 
Federal  Court,  and  denied  the  right  to  seek 
damages  In  the  Federal  Court,  on  an  equal 
basis  with  other  citizens,  for  damages  to  his 
person,  property,  and  effects. 

3.  Thereafter,  Judge  Joseph  Samuel  Perry. 
In  combination  with  District  Court  Clerk 
Elbert  A.  Wagner.  Jr.,  removed  Sherman  H 
Skolnlck's  Complaint  at  Law  from  the  file 
and  records  in  said  Case  No.  64  C  1084.  and 
returned  It  to  him  with  the  first  page  thereof 
altered,  defaced,  and  mutUated,  aU  hi  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code,  18  U.S.C  A.  Sections  1506  and  2071  and 
In  violation  of  28  U.S.C.A  Sections  951  and 
952.  and  In  violation  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure   Rule  70. 

4.  Further,  acting  In  secret,  without  notice 
to  Sherman  H.  Skolnick,  plaintiff,  and  with- 
out the  defendants  In  said  Case  No.  64  C  1084 
having  made  their  appearances,  and  before 
the  time  expired  for  said  defendanU  to  an- 
swer or  plead.  Judge  Perry  entered  a  Judg- 
ment against  Sherman  H.  Skolnick. 

5.  Thereafter,  Judge  Joseph  Samuel  Perry 
acting  in  combination  with  District  Court 
Clerk  Wagner,  falsified  the  record  on  appeal 
in  said  Case  No.  64  C  1064.  Sherman  H.  Skol- 
nick offers  evidence  to  show  said  falsification 
of  the  record  on  appeal,  which  was  a  further 
discrimination  against  him,  depriving  him  of 
the  equal  right  of  statutory  right  of  appeal. 

6.  Sherman  H.  Skolnick  states  on  informa- 
tion and  belief  that  there  are  other  Instances 
of  the  misconduct  of  said  District  Judge 
Joseph  Samuel  Perry,  and  Sherman  H  Skol- 
rUck offers  to  have  witnesses  subpoenaed  to 
come  to  tesUfy  in  that  regard 

7.  Nothing  said  herein  constitutes  a  waiver 
of  the  right  of  Sherman  H.  Skolnick  to  move 
for  the  disqualification  of  Honorable  John  S. 
Hastings  In  any  other  proceedings  In  this 
Court  or  any  other  tribunal. 

8.  The  discrimination  of  the  Honorable 
John  8.  Hastings  against  dtlzen  Sherman  H. 
Skolnick  Is  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  follow- 
ing matters,  copies  of  which  have  heretofore 
been  served  ui>on  the  said  Honorable  John  8. 
Hastings : 

(a)  Sherman  H.  Skolniok,  petitioner,  v. 
John  S.  Hastings  et  al.,  respondents.  In  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Oct. 
Term  1964,  No.  941  Misc.,  with  references  to 
the  certified  Supreme  Court  record. 

(b)  Sherman  H.  Skolnick,  petitioner,  v. 
Elmer  J.  Schnackenberg,  P.  Ryan  Duffy,  Lath- 
am Castle,  Win  G.  Xnoeh,  Roger  J.  Kiley. 
John  S.  Hastings,  and  Luther  M.   Stcygert, 
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nnondenU.  In  tha  SupranM  Oourt  of  tb* 
TTnJtwl  StatM,  Oct.  Term,  19«8.  No.  773  MUc, 
with  rafcrencM  to  th«  ccrtlflad  Supram* 
Orart  noord. 

0.  By  tucb  diacrlintiuitlon.  th«  Hononme 
Jotin  B.  HMttnga  baa  OKAflKD  TO  KC- 
RIBKNT  THE  rg>»RAL  OQVBtWMgWT  IN 
pMWM  .  I'  TO  OITLUM  SHERMAN  H.  8KOL- 
NICK,  and  iliould  dlaqualtfy  blmaelf. 

WHEREAS.  Sberman  H.  Skolnlck  morea  aa 
followa: 

(A)  That  Chief  Judge  of  the  Seventh 
Cbetat.  BOnoraUe  John  8.  Hartlnga.  or  that 
BonoraMa  SaTeatb  Circuit  Jiiatlce  Tom  O. 
Clark,  upon  dlac[uaUflcatlon  at  said  Chief 
Judf*.  tmmedlataly  convene,  pursuant  to  38 
V3.0A.  Sec.  SSa.  In  Chicago,  minoU,  or  auch 
other  place,  a  council  of  the  circuit  judge*  for 
the  Seventh  Circuit,  m  active  aervlce,  to  hear 
Sherman  H.  Skolnlck,  party-oomplalnant, 
comiriatnlng  of  the  mlaconduct  of  United 
Statea  Dlatxlct  Court  Judge  Joaeph  Samuel 
Peii>: 

(B)  That  after  aald  Judicial  OouncU  of 
the  Seventh  Circuit  has  heard  Sherman  H. 
Skolnlck,  and  heard  evidence  offered  by  him, 
that  aald  DUtrlct  Court  Judge  Joaepb  Samuel 
Perry  be  ordered  to  take  no  acUon  whatao- 
ever  In  any  oourt  caae,  and  particularly  bo 
In  caaea  arlalng  luider  4S  UB.C.A.  Sec.  1981 
et  aeq.,  kno>w  aa  the  Civil  Rlgbta  Acta  of  1871; 

(C)  That  other  and  further  aupervtaory 
meaaurea  be  taken  by  the  Judicial  CoimcU 
of  the  Seventh  Circuit  in  reapect  to  the  mla- 
conduct of  Mdd  Judge  Perry  and  tla  preeent 
Inability  and  unwUllngneaa  to  dlacbarge  the 
dutlae  of  hla  oaoe. 

(D)  That  Honorable  John  S.  Hastings  dla- 
quaUf  y  himself  In  thla  matter  becauae  of  hla 
dlacrlmlnatlon  against  citizen  Sherman  H. 
Skolnlck.  as  hereinabove  set  forth. 

Beapectfully  submitted. 

Srsucaw  H.  Skolkicx. 
Partn-Complainant.  Pro  Se. 


A  YOXmO   AMERICAN'S    DEATH   IN 
RUSSIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MnfisH).  Under  prevloua  order  of  the 
Houae,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
•ettaj:Mr.  Conti]  is  recognised  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.        

Tbe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objeetloa  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  MasMchusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  United  States 
has  been  engaged  In  what  historians 
have  oome  to  call  the  cold  war;  the  war 
of  nerves  between  the  democratic,  free 
peoides  of  the  West  and  the  Communist 
slave  societies  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
Asia. 

Over  the  years  we  have  witnessed  the 
ordeal  of  many  martyrs  who  have  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  on  the  sUent,  shadowy 
battlefields  of  that  war.  We  can  only 
guess  at  the  countless  others  whose 
names  will  never  be  known  to  history, 
whose  deeds  are  forever  shrouded  In 
secrecy  and  anonymity. 

The  most  recent  name,  and  in  a  sense 
among  the  most  significant,  to  be  added 
to  the  roster  of  cold  war  victims,  is  Mr. 
Newcomb  Mott,  of  Shcffleld.  Mass. 

Neweomb's  ordeal  Is  the  more  tragic 
and  tba  more  sensstoss  since  It  appears 
he  was  an  Innocent  victim  of  the  ten- 
skxns,  the  bUnd  hatreds,  and  the  complex 


political  intrigues  that  have  become  the 
weapons  and  strategems  of  the  cold  war. 
Newcomb  was  a  naive,  unsuspecting  by- 
stander, sucked  into  the  whirlpool  by  his 
own  intellectual  curiosity,  betrayed  by 
his  own  self -confidence,  struck  down  by 
his  own  naive  belief  in  lntemati<Hial  Jus- 
tice and  understanding. 

We  do  not  yet  know  the  full  circum- 
stances behind  the  shocking  and  tragic 
conclusion  of  Newcomb  Mott's  ordeal. 
Perhaps  we  never  will,  despite  the  efforts 
at  the  Massachusetts  delegation,  the 
State  Department,  and  every  other  in- 
terested party,  to  determine  the  facts. 

Newcomb  Mott's  home  In  Sheffield  lies 
in  my  district,  a  scant  few  miles  from 
my  own  h<«ne  In  Pittsfleld.  Mass.  My 
concern,  my  personal  anxiety,  and  my 
efforts  to  first  secure  the  release  of  young 
Mott  before,  during,  and  after  his  trial 
in  Russia  and  most  recently  to  deter- 
mine the  facts  of  his  death,  stem  both 
from  my  responsibility  as  his  Congress- 
man and  from  my  naturaJ  interest  as 
his  neighbor. 

As  an  American,  of  course,  I  share  the 
natural  shock  and  indignation  we  all 
have  felt  in  this  matter. 

My  own  activity  on  behalf  of  Newcomb 
Mott  commenced  on  the  day  I  was  in- 
formed by  his  family  of  his  arrest  in 
Russia.  Because  I  felt  the  swiftest  and 
most  urgent  action  possible  should  be 
brought.  I  immediately  telephoned  the 
State  Department  in  an  effort  to  first,  de- 
termine what  was  being  done  for  Mr. 
Mott  and,  second,  to  make  certain  every 
possible  avenue  would  be  explored. 

I  had  a  number  of  such  calls  and  tele- 
phone conversations  with  ofiBclals  at  tiie 
State  Department  subsequent  to  Mr. 
Mott's  arrest  and  throughout  his  im- 
prisonment and  trial.  I  felt  that  I  could 
perhaps  best  encourage  new  ideas  and 
possibilities  in  young  Mott's  interest  by 
maintaining  an  open  and  personal  dia- 
log with  U.S.  officials  most  concerned 
with  the  case. 

At  the  suggestion  of  officials  with 
whom  I  had  been  dealing,  I  addressed 
a  letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
reaffirming  my  Interest  and  concern  in 
the  matter.  I  was  Informed  in  a  reply 
dated  December  9,  1965,  and  signed  by 
Assistant  Secretary  Douglas  MacArthur 
n,  that  my  letter  would  be  forwarded 
to  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow  on 
grounds  that  it  might  prove  of  some  help 
in  the  combined  effort  to  secure  Mr. 
Mott's  release. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  the 
text  of  my  letter  to  the  State  Department 
and  the  subsequent  reply  appears  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks : 

Novucna  30.  1»6S. 
Re  Newcomb  Mott,  Sheffield,  Mass. 
Hon.  Dkan  Rttsx. 

Secretary    of    State.    Departrrient    of   State, 
Wathinffton,  DC. 

Dbab  Ma.  SxcarrAar:  This  letter  will  serve 
to  reafflrm  my  sincere  Interest  and  coocem 
for  tbe  above-captloned  subject,  who  Is  a 
constituent  of  mine. 

In  September,  Mr.  Howard  Mott.  father  of 
Newcomb.  called  me  regarding  the  arreet  of 
Ixla  aon  by  the  Soviets  for  croaslng  the  border 
without  a  Tlaa.  Since  that  time,  I  have  be«i 
in  cloee  contact  with  your  Department,  and 
waa  hopefiil  that  Mr.  Mott  would  be  released 
by  the  Sovleta.  However,  when  I  learned  of 
tha  sentence  recently  handed  down  on  this 


case.  I  waa  truly  shocked  and  dlamayed. 
Oertalnly,  It  la  my  feMlng  that  the  aeverlty  of 
this  sentence  la  not  commensurate  with  the 
so-called  crime  that  waa  committed. 

Thla  Is  a  moat  unfortunate  sltnatlon,  and 
It  la  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Mott  ia  the  victim 
of  International  clrcumstaiMMa.  However,  If 
there  Is  anything  that  you  might  do  to  aoslst 
t.hi»  young  fr*^"  In  his  present  plight.  It  would 
be  moet  appreciated. 
With  my  beat  wishes.  I  am. 
Cordially  yours, 

Sn-vio  O.  OOHTa, 
Member  of  Congreu. 

DsPAKTicxNT  or  Stats, 
Waahingtcm,  December  9, 1965. 

Dkab  Congrxssman  Conte:  The  Secretary 
has  asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
November  30,  1968,  expressing  your  con- 
tinuing Interest  and  concern  In  the  case  of 
Newcomb  Mott,  who  was  sentenced  by  a 
Soviet  oourt  for  aUeged  Intentional  violation 
of  the  Soviet  border.  The  Department  of 
State  fully  shares  your  concern  of  the  ex- 
treme and  harsh  treatment  which  the  Soviet 
authorities  have  meted  out  to  this  young 
man.  and  la  continuing  to  take  every  appro- 
priate step  to  obtain  bis  release. 

Newcomb  Motfs  Soviet  lawyer  filed  a 
Juridical  appeal  to  Mr.  Mott's  sentence  on 
December  1.  1905.  Our  Embassy  is  doing 
what  It  can  to  Insure  that  the  strongest  pos- 
sible case  Is  made  for  him  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Soviet  law.  The  appeal  must  be 
decided  on  within  a  month.  If  It  Is  rejected, 
clemency  appeals  will  be  made  to  the  execu- 
tive body  of  the  republic  In  which  Mr.  Mott's 
case  was  tried  and  finally  to  tbe  highest  exec- 
utive organ  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Depart- 
ment hopes  that  the  Soviet  authorities  will 
recognize  that  It  Is  In  their  Interest  to  apply 
the  precedents  of  the  past  and  release  Mr. 
Mott. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  forwarding  a 
copy  of  your  letter  to  our  E^nbassy  In  Moscow 
for  use  at  its  discretion  in  contacts  with 
Soviet  officials.  The  Department  of  State 
feels  that  It  Is  Important  and  possibly  help- 
ful to  Inform  the  Soviet  Government  of  the 
reactions  of  prominent  American  political 
leaders  to  the  Soviet  handling  of  the  Mott 
case.  Your  message  would  be  useful  toward 
this  end. 

Sincerely, 

Douglas  MAcAxTHxra  n. 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Conffresaional  Relations 
(Pew  the  Secretary  of  State ) . 

Since  that  exchange,  and  throughout 
the  months  since  Newcomb  Mott's  ar- 
rest up  to  the  present  time,  I  have  been 
in  constant  touch  with  the  State 
Department. 

I  have  maintained  my  liaison  with  of- 
ficials there  and  have  continued  to  urge 
the  fullest  possible  exploitation  of  every 
hope,  every  lead  no  matter  how  slim 
that  might  provide  the  truth  behind  the 
incidents  surroimdlng  Mr.  Mott's  death. 

I  have  eschewed  personal  publicity  and 
have  sought  to  avoid  overdramatizing 
the  Incident  in  public  out  of  a  sincere 
desire  to  ease  the  burden  of  abysmal 
grief  for  Newcomb  Mott's  surviving 
family. 

But,  hi  view  of  the  complete  frustra- 
tion of  my  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  emd  of  the  dedi- 
cated officials  of  the  State  Department, 
it  appears  that  we  will  be  no  more  suc- 
cessful in  this  endeavor  than  we  were  in 
trying  to  secure  a  fair  and  Just  trial  for 
Mr.  Mott  last  falL 

We  must  of  course,  continue  to  press 
for  the  facts  hi  the  case.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  demand  a  fuU  and  accurate  ex- 
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planation  from  the  Russians.  The  world 
must  not  be  allowed  to  forget  the  cal- 
lous, brutal,  and  insensitive  motivations 
of  the  Russian  Government  in  their 
treatment  of  this  young  man. 

If  we  are  to  be  denied  the  truth  in  the 
matter,  then  the  world  must  be  reminded 
of  that,  as  well. 

But  indignation  and  recrimination  are 
not  likely  to  generate  much  in  way  of 
permanent  value  from  this  incident.  As 
the  press  has  stated  and  all  of  us  surely 
realize,  the  incident  has  only  incresised 
tensions  between  our  opposing  camps, 
between  East  and  West.  It  has  widened 
the  gulf  of  ignorance,  superstition,  ha- 
tred, and  misunderstanding  between  us. 

How  many  more  Newcomb  Motts  will 
turnble  into  that  gulf  as  a  result? 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
must  explore  the  Newcomb  Mott  case 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  im- 
mediate facts,  but  also  in  an  effort  to 
And  a  positive  angle,  a  spark  of  hope  for 
the  future.  We  must  seek  to  avoid  a 
repetition  ever  again  of  this  sort  of 
thing.  We  must  seek  the  avenues  to 
understanding;  we  must  open  doors  and 
pave  new  roads  that  might  give  us  the 
means  to  avoid  another  Mott  tr£igedy. 

One  of  these  angles,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
a  new  consular  treaty  with  the  Russians 
such  as  has  been  before  the  other  body 
on  several  occasions  in  recent  years — and 
has  been  rejected  by  interests  who  ap- 
parently are  more  afraid  of  what  the 
Russians  will  gain  than  they  are  hope- 
ful of  what  the  United  States  will  gain. 

I  would  renew  my  appeal — an  appeal 
I  made  at  the  time  of  Newcomb  Mott's 
trial  last  fall  and  again  at  the  time  of 
his  death  on  January  21 — for  open  mind- 
ed consideration  of  a  new  consular 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Moscow.  I  made  the  point  in  November 
that  such  a  treaty,  had  it  been  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  Motfs  arrest,  might  well 
have  paved  the  way  for  his  release,  even 
without  a  trial. 

It  is  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  or 
of  the  truth  to  speculate  that  Newcomb 
Mott  might  be  alive  and  free  today  if  we 
had  the  sort  of  treaty  in  force  that  the 
Senate  rejected  last  year. 

I  submit  that  if  we  would  profit  from 
Newcomb  Mott's  death,  if  we  would  make 
sure  that  he  did  not  die  in  vain,  we  will 
devote  our  energies  and  thoughts  to  some 
meaningful  device  that  would  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  this  incident. 

Instead  of  raising  our  voices  merely 
In  shocked  indignation,  instead  of  de- 
manding cooperation  from  the  Soviet 
Government  in  what  experience  and  cwn- 
monsense  clearly  tell  us  will  be  a  vahi 
and  unanswered  appeal,  let  us  rather 
seek  the  less  sensational  but  infinitely 
more  profitable  means  to  prevent  the 
needless  sacrifice  and  pointless  martyr- 
doffl  of  any  more  innocent  pawns  in  the 
cold  war. 

We  must  support  an  enlightened  and 
^n  approach  to  the  question  of  East- 
west  relations  if  we  would  sincerely  pre- 
vwita  recurrence  of  the  Mott  incident. 
martyrs  are  made  only  in  time  of  Igno- 
rance, hatred,  and  misunderstanding.  If 
we  would  avoid  creathig  any  more  mar- 
'yrs,  it  seems  to  me  we  must  hiclude  an 


attack  on  these  causes  along  with  what- 
ever else  we  say  and  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sunday  Star  of 
February  6  contained  an  excellent  article 
dealing  with  the  events  and  personalities 
involved  in  the  Mott  case.  The  article, 
by  the  Star's  speciaUst  on  East-West 
relations,  Mr.  Bernard  Qwertzman. 
documents  clearly  the  nature  of  the 
personalities  involved  and  the  frustrat- 
ing train  of  events  throughout  the  trial 
and  up  to  the  present  hour. 

Under  imanimous  consent  I  insert  the 
article  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

A  YouNo  AnccaiCAN's  Death  in  Russia 

(By  Bernard  Gwertzman) 
On  the  morning  of  September  4,  1965,  the 
weather  was  clear  and  cool  In  Boris  Gleb, 
a  tiny  Russian  village  on  the  Norwegian 
border,  220  miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 
It  was  about  10 :30  o'clock  and  Miss  Victoria 
Kochlmalkln.  a  multUlngual  guide-Inter- 
preter, was  chatting  with  two  of  Boris  Gleb's 
border  poUce.  There  was  nothing  to  do  until 
11  when  the  gates  were  to  open  for  Norwe- 
gians arriving  to  slghtsee  and  buy  Inexpen- 
sive vodka. 

They  were  standing  In  front  of  the  village's 
hotel  when  they  saw  a  tall,  foreign-looking 
young  man  come  out  of  the  woods  about  40 
yards  away.  They  were  surprised  since  they 
knew  foreigners  were  not  permitted  to  stay 
in  the  village  overnight,  and  the  gates  had 
not  opened  for  the  day. 

"When  he  saw  ub,  he  walked  right  to  where 
we  were  standing,"  Miss  Kochlmalfcln  was  to 
testify  later  at  Newcomb  Mott's  trial.  "He 
waa  smiling.  I  asked  him,  when  he  reached 
us.  If  he  WM  Scandinavian." 

"He  said,  no,  he  was  an  American  who  had 
come  over  the  hills  to  buy  souvenirs  for  his 
father  and  friends  if  the  price  was  right." 

Newcomb  Mott,  in  later  recalling  his  last 
minutes  of  freedom,  said  he  showed  his  U.S. 
passport  to  Miss  Kochlmalkln  and  she  trans- 
lated It  for  the  border  guards. 

"The  girl  told  me  I  had  trespassed  on  Soviet 
territory."  Mott  teeUfled.  "It  was  the  first 
time  I  was  aware  I  had  done  anything  Illegal." 
Newcomb  Mott.  27,  6  feet  6  inches,  250 
pounds,  college  textbook  salesman,  graduate 
of  Antloch  College,  waa  arrested  after  that 
encounter  In  Boris  Gleb,  Imprisoned,  tried, 
and  sentenced  to  18  months  In  a  Soviet  labor 
camp.  He  died  on  January  20  by  his  own 
hand  while  on  a  train  to  a  prison  camp, 
according  to  the  Soviet  Government. 

His  detention  became  a  source  of  Intense 
friction  between  the  State  Department  and 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry,  and  his  death 
has  worsened  the  already  strained  state  of 
Soviet- American  relations. 

There  are  still  many  unanswered  ques- 
tions. Mott's  parents  and  others  feel  there 
was  foul  play  Involved  In  hla  death.  The 
Soviet  Government  has  not  yet  made  a  full 
report. 

It  Is  poaslble,  however,  to  reconstruct  the 
circumstances  of  Mott's  arrest,  his  trial,  and 
his  last  days  from  letters  and  documents  In 
official  files. 

The  story  of  Newcomb  Mott's  life  and  death 
In  Russia  Is  a  sad  one  because  no  man  was 
less  prepared  to  become  the  subject  of  a 
cause  celebre.  The  world  of  intrigue  and 
espionage  was  foreign  to  him,  and  his  main 
desire  throughout  his  confinement  was  to 
return  to  the  United  States  and  resume  sell- 
ing college  textbooks. 

Mott  was  from  Sheffield.  Mass.,  a  town  In 
the  Berkshlres.  His  father,  Howard  Mott, 
Is  a  dealer  in  rare  books  and  art.  His  mother 
Is  a  registered  nurse. 

Newcomb  graduated  with  an  xmdlstin- 
gulshed  record  from  Antloch  College  In  1961. 
After  teaching  at  a  boy's  school  for  a  years. 


he  began  work  as  a  textbook  saleeman  for 
D.  Van  Noetrand  Co.  of  Prlnoetozu  N.j. 

Those  who  met  him  were  struck  with  his 
size.  He  waa  in  the  words  of  a  friend.  like 
a  "St.  Bernard  pup."  He  waa  very  eerloua 
and  had  a  somewhat  Infiated  Image  of  him- 
self, friends  said. 

WUllam  Arbogast,  of  the  AaaocUted  Preaa 
in  Washington,  recalls  that  Mott  worked  dur- 
ing his  Antloch  work  period  from  January 
to  March  1960.  as  a  copyboy  for  Associated 
Press  reporters  covering  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

'He  was  not  a  longhair,  but  wae  of  better 
than  average  intelligence."  Arbogast  recalled. 
"When  he  left,  I  gave  him  a  good  rating.  I 
would  have  lUted  to  have  kept  him." 

MADE    1 6,000    A    TEAB   AS   BOOK   SALESIfAN 

Theodore  A,  Saros,  vice  president  in  charge 
of  the  college  department  at  D.  Van  Noa- 
trand,  said  Mott  made  about  96,000  a  year 
plus  expenses  and  a  car. 

"He  tended  to  be  quite  literal  and  painfully 
honest.  If  you  told  him  to  do  something,  he 
took  you  quite  literally  and  reported  back  In 
a  literal  way,"  Saroe  said. 

Mott  had  a  long  vacation,  from  mid-June 
until  Labor  Day,  Saros  said.  Even  though 
he  traveled  the  college  circuit  In  western 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  all  year,  he  ap- 
parently still  had  the  travel  bug. 

Before  leaving  on  a  European  vacation  last 
summer.  Mott  had  a  long  talk  with  Saroe 
and  told  him  he  had  decided  to  make  the 
book  business  his  career. 

"He  called  In  before  he  went  to  Europe  and 
we  reminded  him  to  be  back  for  our  sales 
conference  about  Labor  Day."  Saros  said. 

Mott  left  on  July  19  for  Copenhagen  on  a 
SAS  flight.  From  there  he  went  to  Sweden, 
stopping  for  some  days  In  Malmo  and  Kalmar. 
He  then  went  to  Vlsby  on  the  Island  of  Got- 
land, and  took  a  boat  to  Helsinki,  the  capital 
of  Finland. 

Mott  said  later  In  a  letter  from  prison  to 
the  American  Embassy  that  he  stayed  In 
Helsinki  until  his  tourist  hotel  closed  on 
August  31.  He  had  a  few  extra  days  before 
going  to  Stockholm  and  London  where  he 
was  to  meet  his  parents  and  return  to  the 
United  States. 

At  his  trial,  Mott  said  he  Inquired  In  Hel- 
sinki about  Joining  a  tourist  trip  to  Lenin- 
grad, the  Soviet  city  across  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land. But  there  was  none  open  at  that  time, 
BO  he  took  the  advice  of  a  desk  clerk  and  flew 
to  Ivalo  In  Finnish  Lapland,  across  the  Arctic 
Circle. 

This,  he  wrote  from  prison,  waa  "my  first 
mistake." 

He  arrived  In  Ivalo  on  September  2.  and 
Immediately  made  plans  to  visit  northern 
Norway  to  see  the  fjords. 

A  WATETXn.  CH&NOX  OF  PULN 

Originally,  he  planned  to  go  by  bus  to 
Lakselv.  a  Norwe^an  city  2  days  away.  But 
because  time  was  running  out,  he  took  a 
plane  on  the  afternoon  of  September  2  to 
Klrkenes.  a  few  miles  from  the  Soviet  border. 

There  were  three  passengers — Mott  and 
two  Firms. 

Mott  wrote:  "I  mentioned  (to  them)  that 
It  was  too  bad  I  couldn't  see  the  VSSM. 
since  It  was  so  cloee.  They  said  that  I  could. 
There  was  a  tiny  tourist  base  Just  across  the 
border  open  to  anyone  with  a  iiassport.  I 
hadn't  known  that  before." 

(They  were  wrong.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment was  allowing  Norwegians  and  Icelandic 
tourists  to  visit  Boris  Gleb  without  visas, 
but  no  one  else.) 

Mott  was  told  by  a  Flnnalr  representative 
in  Klrkenes  that  he  couldn't  visit  Boris  Gleb 
and  two  desk  clerks  in  his  hotel  in  Klrkenes 
confirmed  this. 

Still,  the  idea  of  visiting  Rusala  seemed  to 
obsess  him.  Later  on  September  2,  an  engi- 
neer at  an  iron  works  in  Klrkenes  told  i^ifn 
anyone  oould  visit  Boris  Gleb. 
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OB  tlM  third,  I  decided  I  would 
|o  oa  th*  ioarth  to  ■••  f or  vnjtmU  If  I  would 
b*  jMnnlttod  to  aee  tb«  tourist  bftM,"  Mott 
wrote.  "But  IX  I  were  not,  tt  wottld  matter 
Tcry  Uttto  benuM  I  would  at  least,  so  I 
tbougM,  be  Able  to  aee  wbat  a  Soviet  paae- 
port  oontrol-customa  poet  and  Soviet  txnr- 
der  offlclale  looked  like  (for  tbe  first  time  In 
my  Me)." 

At  hie  trtel  Mott  told  the  co\irt  be  had  a 
hobby  of  collecting  visa  st&mpe;  that  he 
already  had  31  In  his  passport,  and  was  hop- 
ing to  persuade  the  Russians  to  give  him 
one,  too.  Apparently,  he  had  no  idea  of  the 
redtape  needed  to  get  a  Soviet  visa. 

His  return  pUme  to  Ivalo  was  to  leave  Klr- 
kenee  at  S:1S  on  the  afternoon  of  Septem- 
ber 4. 

Mott  awoke  early  on  the  fourth,  packed  his 
two  bag*,  left  them  In  his  room,  and  set  out 
for  the  Soviet  border,  with  only  a  vague  idea 
how  to  get  there.  He  knew  chances  were 
that  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  enter 
Boris  Oleb. 

At  his  trial  Mott  said  he  took  a  7:16  ajn. 
bus — he  was  the  only  passenger — and  was 
dropped  off  at  a  crossroads.  He  followed  a 
road  with  a  sign  "Sovletlque"— thinking  this 
would  lead  to  the  border  post. 

"I  had  not  asked  anyone  what  the  border 
croaslng  point,  or  the  way  to  It,  was  like. 
Parhapa  I  should  have  been  able  to  see  the 
oorreet  border  croaslng  point  a  few  times," 
Mott  wrote.     "However.  I  did  not  see  It." 

The  road  he  was  on  turned  Into  a  path. 
He  passed  two  Korweglans  picking  berries. 
They  said  Boris  Oleb  was  straight  ahead. 

THOtwiMT  mat  WAS  Foa  auiiuum 

He  came  to  a  wire  fence  that  he  thought 
was  put  up  to  keep  reindeer  from  crossing 
Into  RTiasla.  He  went  over  the  fence  and 
kept  going. 

Further  on,  he  saw  a  yellow  border  pole 
with  a  hammer  and  a  sickle  on  It.  This  was 
described  by  Soviet  officials  laiter  as  the  "21 2th 
border  pole." 

"I  knew  I  was  crossing  Into  the  U.S.S.R.," 
he  wrote,  "but  It  stupidly  did  not  occxir  to 
me  that  I  was  doing  something  Illegal.  I 
was  tired  from  walking  and  I  was  lost,  I 
thought." 

What  was  going  on  in  Mott's  mind? 
Knowing  he  had  crossed,  why  didn't  he  turn 
around? 

"I  was  so  Intent  upon  finding  the  place  that 
I  was  not  conscious  that  by  walking  past  that 
pole.  I  would  commit  an  illegal  act.  If  I  bad 
been,  I  wo\ild  never  have  done  it,  nor  would  I 
have  continued  walking  right  up  to  where 
I  expected  to  find  people. 

"Undoubtedly  this  Is  the  stupidest  thing 
I've  ever  done.  I'm  not  unintelligent,  but  I 
was  then.    I  did  not  think  •   •   *. 

"I  do  not  commit  Illegal  acts.  I  was  naive, 
but  I  bad  no  Interest  In  doing  something 
Illegal.  As  you  know,  good  intentions  in  a 
situation  like  mine  are  rather  hard  to  prove." 

After  his  encounter  with  tbe  guide  and  two 
border  police  at  Boris  Oleb.  he  was  asked  to 
go  to  the  guardhouse.  The  chief  of  the 
border  control  point  at  Boris  Oleb,  Alexander 
N.  Mlronlehev,  was  siunmoned,  and  he  or- 
dered a  check  of  the  border  area.  Dogs  were 
xumCL  to  trace  Mott's  scent  back  to  the  Nor- 
wegian border. 

At  the  trial  Mott  said  Mlronlehev  told  him 
he  could  have  entered  without  a  visa  If  he 
had  only  gone  to  the  control  point.  But 
Mlronlohev  denied  this  on  the  stand. 

Mott  also  said  the  guards  told  him  after 
ha  was  taken  Into  custody  he  probably  would 
go  back  that  day.  But  on  September  6,  a 
repreeentatlve  of  the  Soviet  Committee  on 
State  8«eurlty  (the  famous  KOB)  Interviewed 
him. 

The  KOB  man  and  Mott  took  a  walk  out- 
side the  guartf  etatton  at  Boris  Oleb,  and  tbe 
aflent  asked  Mo«t  for  the  first  time  if  he  were 
working  for  the  T7JB.  Central  Intelligence 
Agancy.    Mott  said.  "No."    ThU  line  of  ques- 


tioning continued  for  a  month,  Mott  said, 
stopping  on  October  5. 

SXIfT  TO  PSISON  IN  MUaMANBK 

On  September  6,  Mott  was  Interrogated 
again  by  the  KOB.  and  the  decision  was 
made— no  one  knows  by  whcHn — to  send  him 
to  Murmansk,  75  miles  to  the  east  by  train. 
At  the  trial  It  was  said  that  Mott  was  put 
under  arreet  formally  on  September  6. 

At  Murmansk,  Soviet  olllctals  assigned  him 
alone  to  cell  No.  88  in  the  Murmansk  prison, 
after  first  taking  away  his  belt. 

Mott  asked  several  times  that  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  In  Moscow  be  InTormed  of  his 
detention,  and  each  time  he  was  promised 
this  would  be  done. 

The  Interrogation  continued  until  Septem- 
ber 11,  when  he  first  was  told  he  was  under 
arrest. 

The  VS.  Government  first  heard  about 
Newcomb  Mott  on  September  8  when  Nor- 
wegian authorities  reported  him  missing. 
On  September  9.  the  Klrkenes  police  chief 
queried  Soviet  border  officials  and  was  In- 
formed that  Mott  was  In  custody  in  Mur- 
mansk. 

On  September  11.  after  repeated  U.S.  re- 
queets  for  Information,  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Ministry  confirmed  that  Mott  was  detained 
for  illegal  border  crossing  and  was  held  in 
Murmansk.  The  Embassy  was  also  told  that 
a  consular  official  could  visit  Mott. 

The  officer  chosen  for  this  assignment  was 
Vice  Consul  William  T.  Shinn,  Jr.,  one  of  the 
Foreign  Service's  many  young  Soviet 
specialists.  Shinn,  29,  a  graduate  of  Prince- 
ton and  Harvard,  had  studied  Soviet  law  at 
Moscow  University  in  1959-flO  under  the  cul- 
tural exchange  program.  He  spoke  Russian 
fiuently  and  also  understood  Soviet  law. 

Shinn  saw  Mott  on  September  13,  with  a 
KGB  officer  present.  Shinn  reported  that 
after  more  than  a  week  of  confinement,  the 
prisoner  seemed  In  good  health,  but  was 
quite  nervous.  Mott  complained  of  constant 
headaches  and  said  he  had  lost  weight,  which 
he  said  was  perhaps  a  good  thing. 

Following  the  Interview,  Shinn  Bp>oke  to 
the  KGB  man,  who  refused  to  reveal  his 
name.  (During  the  trial,  it  was  revealed 
that  the  Investigation  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  KOB  Lieutenant  Colonel  Grlpot- 
seyevlch  and  Captain  Adrov.) 

The  investigator  said  Mott  had  broken 
the  law  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  direct 
evidence  from  Norwegian  officials  that  he 
had  been  warned  about  the  law  before  he 
crossed. 

"There  is  no  question  of  the  guilt,"  the 
investigator  said. 

PRKPARATIONS    FOR    TSIAI.   BKCUf 

Under  Soviet  law,  a  person  Is  not  entitled 
to  a  defense  lawyer  until  he  Is  formally 
accused  of  a  crime  and  a  date  set  for  trial. 
In  the  interim,  his  legal  rights  are  supposed 
to  be  looked  after  by  the  office  of  the  procu- 
rator, a  carryover  from  the  Napoleonic  Code 
lued  in  czarlst  Russia 

Shinn  met  with  the  asslstajit  procurator 
of  Murmansk  who  told  him  that  Mott  would 
not  be  released  on  bail  even  though  Soviet 
law  provides  that  In  nondangerous  crimes, 
ball  can  be  provided. 

After  Shinn  returned  to  Moscow,  the  em- 
bassy protested  the  failure  to  give  Mott  bail, 
and  urged  early  release  in  conformity  with 
past  precedents. 

On  September  20,  the  police  chief  of  Klrk- 
eces  told  the  American  Embassy  In  Oslo  that 
there  had  been  eight  known  illegal  border 
crossings  in  his  area  since  194S  and  in  each 
case  the  Russians  had  returned  the  person 
without  a  trial. 

The  Mott  case  became  a  matter  of  Interna- 
tional significance  when  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  on  September  29  and  on  October 
1  raised  the  matter  with  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei  N.  Oromyko  dtiring  conversations  In 
New  York  during  the  U.N.  session. 


On  October  15,  the  second  Interview  be- 
tween Mott  and  Hhlnn  took  place  In  Mur- 


This  Interview  was  disquieting  to  Shinn 
because  Mott  seemed  obviously  nervous  and 
said  that  although  his  physical  health  was 
good  he  was  worrying  about  the  effect  ol 
conflnment  on  his  mental  state.  He  said 
the  Isolation  in  his  7-by-20-foot  cell  made 
him  v«7  nervous. 

The  Russians  apparently  noticed  Mott's 
nervousness  because  they  subetltuted  a  blue 
light  in  his  cell  for  the  white  one  which  made 
sleeping  difficult.  They  also  gave  him  extra 
food  and  allowed  him  to  receive  parcels  from 
the  embassy. 

Mott  had  at  first  refused  to  est  because 
he  did  not  want  to  use  the  hole  In  his  cell 
which  served  as  a  toilet.  The  authorities,  in 
a  special  dispensation,  allowed  him  finally 
to  \i8e  the  prison  doctor's  toilet. 

The  second  Interview  produced  a  not  un- 
expected political  "feeler"  from  the  Rus- 
sians. The  KOB  investigator  gave  to  Shinn  a 
letter  written  by  Mott  on  October  10,  which 
obviously  had  been  read  by  the  prison  au- 
thorities. 

The  fact  that  the  KOB  man  gave  Shinn  the 
letter  led  the  Embassy  to  suspect  there  was 
something  special  in  it.  There  was.  For  the 
first  time,  an  allusion  to  a  prisoner  exchange 
was  mentioned. 

"You  know  what  penalty  is  prescribed  in 
article  83 — 1  to  3  years  In  a  labor  camp  or 
prison,"  Mott  wrote.  "Only  occasionally  Is 
a  transgressor  in  the  UJ9.S Ji.  fined  instead  of 
imprisoned. 

"The  only  alternative,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  American  Embassy  negotiation  of  my  re- 
lease. It  is  this  that  I  ask  you  and  the 
U.S.  Government  for.  I  hope,  somehow,  to 
be  released  so  that  I  can  go  home  soon.  I 
know  that  the  United  States  has  often  in 
the  past  successfully  negotiated  the  release 
of  other  American  tourists  and  even  of  Amer- 
icans accused  of  serloiis  crimes,  like  Barg- 
hoom  of  Yale. 

(Prof.  Frederick  C.  Barghoom  of  Yale  was 
arrested  by  the  KOB  in  Moscow  In  1963,  and 
charged  with  espionage.  He  was  released 
after  President  Kennedy  made  a  special  plea 
to  Premier  Niklta  S.  Khrushchev.  No  ex- 
change was  Involved.) 

USOBS  ACTION  BT  GOVOtNMENT 

"Since  under  Russian  law  I  have  com- 
mitted a  crime,  I  imagine  (I  don't  know) 
that  something  tangible  would  have  to  be 
given  or  promised  in  return  for  my  release. 
If  the  only  way  I  could  be  released  soon 
was  by  UjS.  exchange  of  a  Russian  prisoner 
of  some  sort,  I  hope  the  United  States  would 
do  it." 

Mott  noted  the  difficulties  of  being  In  s 
jaU  where  "I  don't  speak  the  language." 
He  said  he  had  been  confined  for  37  days— 
"and  most  of  It  in  a  prison  with  all  that 
Implies." 

"Many,  many  more  days  are  possible.  I 
am  in  danger  of  losing  my  liberty,  my  coun- 
try, my  family,  my  Job,  my  friends,  and  other 
relatives  and  all  the  comforts  of  life  for  an 
indefinite  but  long  period.  Any  time.  I 
begrudge,  but  I  can  now  do  nothing  about 
It. 

"I  have  never  been  subversive;  I  vote  in 
elections;  I'm  not  delinquent  on  my  taxes; 
I  am  truthful  and  honest  while  abroad  as 
a  tourist  (I've  been  in  21  countries  since 
1969),  in  addition  to  enjoying  myself.  I  try 
to  behave  appropriately  because  people  un- 
consciously rate  you  as  a  representative  of 
your  country  (no  matter  which  one);  and 
I  consider  It  my  pleasiire.  and  my  duty  as 
an  American  citizen,  to  possess  and  Increase 
my  knowledge  of  world  and  national  affairs." 

Washington  felt  the  request  for  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners  was  an  idea  planted 
by  tbe  Russians.  The  only  Soviet  cltlien  to 
UJ8.  custody  is  a  KOB  agent,  Igor  A.  Ivanov, 
a  former  chauffeur  for  Amtorg,  the  Soviet 


trade  agency.  He  Is  currently  appealing  a 
ao-year  sentence  for  espionage. 

On  October  23,  the  American  Embassy  pro- 
tested Mott's  detention  again,  and  told  the 
Russians  that  under  no  circumstances  would 
tbe  United  States  consider  an  exchange  of 
prisoners.  Washington  felt  it  would  be  a 
bad  precedent  to  trade  a  tourist  for  a  spy. 

The  last  time  Shinn  saw  Mott  before  the 
trial  was  on  October  30.  Mott  was  told  by 
Shinn  that  no  exchange  was  contemplated, 
and  that  he  would  have  to  stand  trial — even 
though  the  Russians  had  told  Mott  there  was 
no  question  but  that  be  would  be  foxind 
guilty. 

Mott  again  told  Shinn  he  was  very  nervous 
and  requested  tranquilizers  from  the  em- 
bassy (some  were  sent  later) .  The  chief  in- 
vestigator was  present,  and  upon  hearing 
Mott  mention  his  nervousness,  said  that  the 
weather  was  unstable  in  Murmansk  and  this 
affected  people. 

The  KGB  man  asked  Shinn  if  he  thought 
Mott  was  getting  good  treatment.  Shinn 
said  only  Mott  could  answer.  Mott  said  he 
suffered  from  no  physical  threat,  but  indi- 
cated mental  harassment.  He  said  he  had 
refused  to  sign  a  legal  paper  on  October  8 
which  was.  In  fact,  a  summary  of  statements 
made  by  Mott  to  the  investigators.  Mott 
said  the  investigators  had  told  him  if  he  re- 
fused to  sign,  the  Judge  would  hold  it  against 
him.    Mott  then  signed. 

Mott  also  said  he  was  discriminated 
against  because  he  was  an  American.  He 
apologized  to  Shinn  later  for  sounding,  in 
his  words,  "paranoiac."  The  KOB  man  de- 
nied any  discrimination. 

As  a  passing  note,  Mott  said  the  only  read- 
ing matter  the  prison  supplied  consisted  of 
three  books  on  Lenin  and  a  copy  of  the  Com- 
munist Manifesto.  Shinn  brought  him 
some  American  reading  matter. 

TRIAL    STABTS    IN    MURMANSK    COUBT 

Several  more  protests  from  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy went  unheeded,  and  on  November  22, 
tbe  trial  of  Newcomb  Mott  began  In  the 
Murmansk  Oblast  (regional)  Court. 

The  court  was  presided  over  by  Judge 
Elementev,  head  of  the  criminal  depcu-tment, 
assisted,  as  Is  Soviet  practice,  by  two  lay  as- 
lessors — or  Jurors — one  a  matronly  school- 
teacher, and  the  other  an  engineer.  As  Is 
usual  in  Soviet  trials,  the  Judge  did  most  of 
the  questioning. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  was  presented 
by  the  procurator  of  the  Murmansk  Oblast 
(region),  a  one-armed,  lisping  lawyer  named 
Lebedyuk.  In  American  eyee,  Lebedyuk  was 
singularly  lacking  In  compassion,  and  ap- 
parently had  orders  to  seek  a  conviction. 

The  defense  lawyer  was  Boris  A.  Zolotuk- 
hln,  a  talented  and  compassionate  attorney 
from  Moscow,  who  was  selected  by  the  U.S. 
Embassy  from  recommendations  made  by  the 
Moscow  organization  of  lawyers.  Everyone 
Involved  In  the  case  believes  that  Zolotukbln 
did  a  first-rate  Job. 

There  were  three  court  stenographers,  and 
•everal  armed  guards  in  the  courtroom. 
Mott's  parents  were  In  the  second  row  with 
Vice  Consul  Shinn,  as  were  Soviet  corre- 
spondents from  Tase,  Novosty,  and  the  local 
paper,  Polyamaya  Pravda.  The  few  wit- 
nesses were  in  the  third  row,  and  two  Ameri- 
can reporters  in  the  fourth.  About  15  other 
persons  attended  the  trial. 

The  trial  lasted  3  days.  On  the  opening 
My.  the  Indictment  was  read  by  the  proc- 
urator. Its  main  points  were  that  Mott  In- 
^nded  from  the  beginning  of  his  stay  In  the 
Norwegian  city  of  Klrkenes  to  \lBlt  Boris 
Oleb;  that  he  knew  he  could  not  do  so 
legally,  and  so  he  decided  purposefully  to  do 
•0  Illegally. 

Mott  was  asked  for  his  comments,  and  the 
wll  American,  now  40  pounds  lighter,  rose 
yo  speak.  He  seemed  very  nervous,  but  kept 
to  the  story  he  told  In  prison. 


He  denied  he  bad  crossed  tbe  border  with 
tbe  Intention  of  breaking  Soviet  law — and 
he  said  he  bad  not  broken  any  fence,  merely 
climbed  over  the  "reindeer  fence"  be  passed. 

Then  Mott  apologized  for  catising  both 
Governments  "so  much  work."  He  described 
his  early  life,  stressed  his  love  of  travel  and 
Interest  in  foreign  customs  and  people.  He 
said  he  always  had  a  great  Interest  in  Rus- 
sian literature,  music,  history,  and  noted 
that  he  had  read  Marx,  Lenin,  and  other 
authors. 

Discussing  the  fateful  day.  Mott  said  he 
was  tired,  hot,  and  lost,  and  had  no  illegal 
intentions.  He  said  over  and  over  that  he 
simply  did  not  "think."  After  reviewing  the 
encounter  that  led  to  his  arrest,  Mott  talked 
about  his  11  weeks  In  confinement. 

He  said  the  guards  had  been  extremely 
kind  to  him  and  had  provided  him  with 
extra  food,  allowed  him  to  take  warm  show- 
ers (every  12  days),  and  had  conversed  with 
him  on  many  subjects.  He  said  they  had  all 
wished  him  luck  In  court  and  had  told  blm 
they  hoped  he  would  be  freed.  Even  the 
chief  Investigator  (the  lieutenant  colonel  of 
the  KGB)  had  wished  him  well  and  had 
asked  Mott  to  send  him  a  copy  of  a  New 
York  Times  article  on  the  case  after  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States. 

JUDGE'S    QUESTIONS   SHOW    NO    MALICE 

The  Judge's  questions  of  Mott  showed  no 
malice.  He  asked  him  why  he  had  gone  to 
the  border,  if  he  had  been  told  he  couldn't 
cross  without  a  visa. 

Mott  replied  that  he  didn't  consider  the 
desk  clerks  in  the  hotel  to  be  government 
officials,  and  that  others  had  advised  him 
differently;  that  his  original  intention  was 
only  to  go  to  the  border,  seek  permission  to 
cross  and  ask  for  a  passport  stamp. 

Thf  border  guards  and  the  Intourist  guide- 
Interpreter  who  first  met  Mott  were  ques- 
tioned and  told  the  story  of  the  September  4 
encounter. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  first  day's  trial,  the 
Judge  turned  to  Mott  and  asked  him  whether 
his  actions  stemmed  from  frivolity,  from  his 
own  character  or  from  habits  common  in  his 
native  country. 

Mott  said  he  considered  his  a  frivolous  act. 
When  the  Judge  asked  If  he  respected  the 
laws  of  other  countries,  Mott  replied  "I  re- 
spect all  law." 

A  medical  report  was  read  that  said  Mott 
suffered  from  hemorrhoids,  and  complained 
of  headaches  and  abdominal  pains.  It  did 
not  mention  his  mental  distress,  or  that  his 
knees  were  weak  from  two  operations  as  a 
youth. 

The  defense  lawyer  then  read  Into  the 
record  some  character  references.  An  Em- 
bassy telegram  telling  about  previous  border 
violations  at  Boris  Gleb  was  read  partly,  but 
then  the  court  took  It  privately.  The  U.S. 
Embassy,  thanks  to  the  Norwe^n  Govern- 
ment's cooperation,  had  found  that  about 
eight  other  people  had  crossed  the  border 
but  none  had  been  forced  to  go  to  trial. 
This  conflicted  with  the  official  Soviet  view, 
stated  at  the  trial  by  a  border  guard,  that 
no  one  ever  had  crossed  tbe  border  before 
Illegally. 

The  next  day,  the  procurator  made  Ms 
summation. 

Reading  from  a  typed  text,  he  stressed  the 
sanctity  of  the  Soviet  frontier.  He  argued 
that  violation  of  the  border  was  a  state 
crime  of  grave  social  danger  regardless  of  the 
Intentions  of  the  violator.  He  said  Mott's 
explanations  were  "dishonest."  He  said  Mott 
"consciously"  went  to  the  border  to  cross  It 
illegally.  The  procurator  asked  that  Mott 
be  sentenced  to  214  years  loss  of  liberty. 

DErCNSX  WAS  WELL  STATED 

Mott  later  revealed  to  his  parents  that 
Zolotukbln  whispered  to  the  interpreter, 
"This  is  serious."  As  he  left  the  courtroom 
to    prepare    his    speech,    Zolotukbln,    a   re- 


served, self-oontroUed  man,  looked  agitated 
and  pale. 

Zolotukhln's  presentation  was  well  orga- 
nized and  logical.  He  said  his  remarks  were 
designed  to  achieve  one  purpose — to  con- 
vince the  Judge  and  the  people's  a8sess<x-s 
(Jurors)  that  Mott  should  be  freed  from 
prison  and  allowed  to  return  to  his  home 
and  his  Job.  He  suggested  a  suspended 
sentence. 

He  said  there  were  five  mitigating  circum- 
stances: 

1.  Mott's  acts  were  not  premeditated,  and 
Mott  did  not  know  their  legal  and  socially 
dangerous  consequences. 

2.  Mott  had  no  base  or  mercenary  inten- 
tions since  his  acknowledged  purpose  was 
tourism. 

3.  Violation  of  the  border  around  Boris 
Oleb  is  less  socially  dangerous  than  the  vio- 
lation of  other  Soviet  borders  since  it  is  a 
tourist  base  open  to  some  foreigners  with- 
out visas. 

4.  Mott  was  tired  as  a  result  of  two  knee 
op>eratlons  which  had  exempted  him  from 
military  service. 

5.  He  had  sincerely  repented  his  actions. 
Zolotukbln  urged   the   court   to   consider 

the  personality  of  the  defendant,  bis  good 
behavior  in  prison,  his  cooperation  during 
the  investigation,  and  tbe  fact  that  he  might 
lose  his  Job.  He  asked  that  Mott  be  released 
and  allowed  to     go  home  with  his  parents. 

On  November  24,  the  court  convened  at  9 
a.m.  to  hear  Mott's  "last  word,"  the  practice 
In  Soviet  law  by  which  the  defendant  la 
given  one  final  chance  to  Influence  the  court. 

Mott  again  apologised  for  crossing  the  bor- 
der, and  said  he  was  sorry  for  the  trouble 
he  had  caused.  He  said  he  felt  he  had  al- 
ready been  sufficiently  punished  by  11  weeks 
in  prison  and  asked  the  court  to  free  blm 
into  the  custody  of  his  parents. 

JUDGE   PRONOUNCKB    lI^-TEAS    SXNTKMCX 

The  Judge  and  the  assessors  then  left  tbe 
room.  When  they  returned  2V4  hours  later, 
the  Judge  said  the  guilt  of  Mott  was  proved, 
but  that  Mott's  good  behavior  In  Jail  bad 
been  noted.  He  sentenced  Mott  to  1  "4  years 
in  a  labor  colony  of  "regular  regime" — the 
least  severe  form  of  impnisonment.  At  the 
reading  of  the  sentence  Mott's  eyes  were 
closed  and  Zolotukbln  turned  to  him,  hold- 
ing him  by  both  hands. 

Following  the  conviction,  Mott  was  allowed 
for  the  first  time  to  meet  bis  parents.  Dur- 
ing a  4-hour  discussion,  he  told  bis  moth- 
er that  he  bad  contemplated  suicide  but  had 
rejected  the  Idea. 

A  pro  forma  appeal  wm  made  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Russian  Federated  Re- 
public (the  largest  Republic  In  tbe  UBJSJl.). 
It  was  backed  up  by  appeals  from  U.S.  Am- 
bassador Poy  D.  Kohler  on  December  29  to 
Soviet  President  Nikolai  V.  Podgorny,  and  by 
letters  from  virtually  every  prominent  Mas- 
sachusetts official. 

A  leading  role  In  this  attempt  was  played 
by  Senator  Edwaso  Kennedy  who  saw  Soviet 
Ambassador  Anatoly  Dobrynln  In  Washing- 
ton and  urged  Mott's  release. 

Tbe  appeal  was  denied  on  January  8,  and 
tbe  Embassy  immediately  app«Med  to  tbe 
Soviet  Government  for  clemency. 

Mott's  last  letter  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  was 
received  on  January  13.  It  was  written  on 
January  2,  and  said  he  was  told  that  pend- 
ing final  disposition  of  bis  cose  be  would 
remain  in  Murmansk. 

On  January  21,  the  Embassy  made  a  rou- 
tine check  at  tbe  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry 
to  see  if  there  was  any  news  of  Mott's  clem- 
ency appeal.  At  3  pjn.  that  day,  the  Em- 
bassy was  told  there  are  "no  new  develop- 
ments." 

But  at  6  p.m.,  the  Foreign  Ministry  In- 
formed tbe  Elmbassy  that  Mott  committed 
suicide  while  being  transported  from  Mur- 
mansk to  an  unspecified  place  where  he 
would  serve  out  his  sentence. 
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THS  ICOLTBEKENUM  8HORTAOB  tntn  tb«  United  States  in  1966  wm  not  76  ahortecw   rmn   at   high  m   60  percent  per 

^^^  mllUon  poiuMls  but  S3  million  pound*.    Five  month.     Be  that  aa  It  may,  let  lu  aMume 

Mr.    KRSBS.     Mr.    Spfker,    I    aak  nmiion  pounda  put  into  thla  large  capacity  that  we  would  be  aatUAed  with  the  same 

UnanlmiMM  OOnaent  that  the  gentlouan  la  relaUvely  Inalgnlflc&nt.  amotut  which  we  had  la  1066  when  an  a4- 

frotn  PmniTlvanla  [Mr.  Durr]  may  ex-         However,  be  that  a«  it  may.  we  do  not  want  mltted  Mrloua  shortage  ezlated.    Meet  major 

tend  hU  ramarks  at  this  point  In  the  to  Uke  a  position  agalnat  the  stockpUe  re-  conaumeis  have  been  adrlsed  by  the  major 

RlOO«B  and  inehlde  extraneous  matter.  leaae.  aa  we  mxwt  admit  that  every  poxind  producer  that,  for  the  foreaeeable  future  in 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  »»«iP«  ^«  ^o"i«>  i""  ^  »««««*.  therefore.  !»««•*"  ^^  "**7"^^?  ^^^'  ^**'  ^ 
^i^^tr^f>^^l^^L^th^o,^\ml■n  «»•*  careful  oonalderatlon  be  given  to  the  month  than  we  received  In  1966,  to  we  itart 
Objec^  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  ^^^^  ^^  dl»po«U  from  the  stockpile,  it  U  out  the  year  with  16  percent  lee.  materliil 
irom  «ew  jersey?  q^,  feeling  that  much  of  the  stockpile  ma-  than  we  had  last  year.  Secretary  Trow- 
There  was  no  objection.  terUl  from  the  last  go  around  drUted  out  of  bridge's  letter  Indicates  that  exports  will  be 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  this  country  in  spite  of  the  intentions  of  curtaUed  from  the  87V4  to  88^  percent. 
3  years  this  country  has  been  suffering  fbe  Government  to  the  contrary.  The  terms  1T»1«  would  mean  that  we  would  have  4  per- 
from  a  shortage  of  molybdenum,  an  e«-  of  the  release  specified  that  the  material  had  cent  more  material  from  the  export  areas 
■ential  raw  material  for  the  production  *o  *>•  consumed  in  the  united  states,  since  than  last  year.  We  are  still  11  percent  short 
of  tool  and  other  specialty  steels.  "  "^  molybdenum  disulfide,  the  buyers  had  o'joes  figures. 

'r<  \.Z,Yt.yi^  wl^^^^.T^Z^^^*^  It  roasted   (converted  to  the  ferro  or  oxide  The  only  new  material  avaUable   to  the 

,^7™^»*i*°"  *"  Vietnam  nas  aggravaiea  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  united  states  and  thereby  ful-  domestic  consumers  during  1966  would  be 

this  Shortage  and  many  steel  mills  are  ,u,^  j^,,  requirement  of  being  consumed  In  the   Kolybdenum    Oorp.'s   New   Mexico  fs- 

hobbllng  along  under  serious  handicaps,  the  united  Statea.     They  were  then  free  to  clllty.     This  mine  is  rated  at  a  capacity  of 

The  mills  in  my  district  find  that  they  export  it  or  do  as  they  pleased  with  It.    We  10  million  pounds.    The  10  million  U  based 

cannot  plan  expansion,  or  for  that  mat-  ttoerefore,    feel    that    some    disposal    means  on  their  beginning  to  produce  at  rated  capac- 

ter  ao  all  out  on  present  orders   which  similar  to  the  cadmium  dlsiKwal  or  at  least  Ity  on  January  1  and  maintaining  that  rate 

Of    course,    curtails    their    actlvitlea    to  ^,  I-t  stockpUe  disposal  of  molybdenum  "^"^   P«^«^  ."•    J^-   f-  "^^Xin^T 

.,,.,              ..                J     t^           J  be  Insisted  uoon.  zmC  ana  wui  not  Dappen.     if  the  Molyb- 

buUdingup  future  production  ordeni.             ^,,^  ^^  ^^  ^          ^  ^^^  ^         ^_  ^^^  Corp.  ««  grt^uito  business  Ld 

The  President  has  cooperated  in  my  j^^^.  we  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  P«t  7  mllUon  pounds  into  the  bloodstream 

efforts  to  supply  a  sufficiency  of  molyb-  the  urgent  need  for  material  to  relieve  the  during  1966.  and  If  we  are  able  to  keep  all 

denum  for  distressed  plants.     However,  shortage  is  now.     in  your  blU.  HR.  lOOei,  ol  it  in  the  United  States  In  the  hands  of 

the  overall  pohey  of  our  trade  and  bal-  you  provide  for  the  release  of  molybdenimi  domeaUc  consumers,  this  wtU  be  less  than 

anoe  of  payments  in  our  State  and  Com-  disulfide  from  the  stockpile.    Let  us  assume  iO  percent  of  the  material  avaUable  during 

merce    Departments    makes    it    difficult  "^^  •»  'o^'l  take  eo  days  to  get  the  bin  1»«S.    So,  when  we  -y  we  are  going  to  get 

!»»lrf»irfhr»rI^/trT,fTrt^,T«  o^nr^^  P»M«1  through  both  Houses  and  signed.    It  »  percent  help  from  Molybdenum  Corp.  and 

r^i°f  ^«f™«*<*e°'  *°  "**»"  »  S^P^  VouW  then  Ske  an  additional   60  day.  for  4  percent  help  from  exports,  we  are  still  2 

to  U.S.  inausU7.  j^^  Qg^  to  make  Its  offering,  receive  Its  bids,  percent  short  of  the  amount  we  had  In  1966 

The  attached  corre^wndence  from  and  deliver  the  goods.  Another  eo  days  when  a  serlo\)s  shortage  existed.  If  we  re- 
Mr.  Andrews,  of  the  Allegheny  Ludlum  would  be  required  for  the  buyer  to  arrange  !•"«  5  million  potmds  from  the  stockpUe 
Steel  Corp.  is  typical  of  the  situation  tor  roasting  and  delivery  to  his  plant.  This  «^nd  It  gets  Into  the  bloodstream  by  summer. 
fMind  bv  all  of  our  sneclaltv  «te*l  nro-  mearu  that  the  consumers  would  have  'ro  would  be  adding  another  3  percent  to 
d^n  oy  au  01  our  specialty  Sieei  pro-  ^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^  j^^   ^j^,^j^  ^^^  ^^^  the  avalUbls  material.    We  would  then  be 

awOT.  use  In  about  6  to  6  months  from  now,  pro-  1  percent  better  off  than  last  year,  provided 

I  have  introduced  three  separate  bills,  ^^^  ^^^^  CJovemment  would  be  willing  to  it  does   not   leak   out   of   the   country.    It 

each  aimed  at  relieving  the  situation  and  withdraw   its   roasting   contracts   from   the  ahould   also   be  noted   that  It   is  generally 

in  my  humble  opinion,  one  or  more  of  major  roasters  to  make  room  for  the  roast-  agreed,  and  history  has  shown  that  the  de- 

theae  Wlh>  must  paa«  or  we  will  face  a  Ing  of  this  stockpile  materlsl.     In  the  68  mand  In  this  country  Is  Increasing  at  the 

more  serious  problem  in  t^'^'^  area  mUllon  pounds  presently   in   the  stockpile,  rate  of  7^  percent  per  year.     Therefore,  If 

I  attach  the  letter  from  Mr.  Andrews  \'^°^,  P^^'  *"  ,^^"7.  '''i?'  l^  ^t^  ^^^""^^TL^'^t^Tu^ 

i«  »v^  k..^  »k.t  ..41...-,  _4ti  w-  4.w.^..  ^^  State:   19,600.000  pounds  In  the  oxide  state:  existence  and  does  not  leave  tae  country, 

^  ^n     T  wT^  ^^  H^        taken  on  ^^  3,  njuuon  pounds  in  the  dls\illlde  state.  Including  the  stockpile  release,  we  wUl  end 

the  bUlS  I  have  introduced:  ff^  would  like  to  suggest  that  you  change  up  with  a  7^  percent  more  serious  shortage 

lilUlBim  LnBLtJM  8mL  Ootr.,  the   wording   In    H Jt.    10361    to   provide   for  than  we  had  In  1965. 

Htttbwrfh,  P«..  JaniuuTf  24,  IMS.  the  release  of  ferro  or  oxide  material  which  The  latest  figures  we  have  on  export  are 

Boa.  Mann  H.  Onrr,  could  be  sold  directly  to  the  cons\mier  and  the  Bureau  of  lOne  statistics.     One  of  th« 

Bourn  OJIos  BnUdtnf,  thus  avoid  the   speculators  getting  around  things  that  bothers  us  Is  the  tremendous  rate 

WsaatRflON,  D.O.  the  technicality  of  consuming  it  when  they  of  increase  of  exporte  noted  at  the  end  of 

Diaa  8b:  itt.  Thomas  Shannon  has  asked  roast  It.     This  wotild  also  eliminate  a  very  the  year,  particularly  when  It  Is  recognized 

me  to  wrlta  yov  eoaeemlng  our  obeervatlons  serious  step  in  the  timing  and  speed  up  the  that  the  major  producer  Is  bringing  in  a  new 

00  the  BMriybdeaum  shortage  and  the  pres-  flow  to  the  consumer.  plant  on  stream  In  Rotterdam.    The  October 

ant  plans  under  consideration  for  the  relief         We  have  said  we  feel  that  the  stockpile  Bureau  at  Mlnea  figures  Indicate  that  the 

of  this  stiMlaf.  release,  while  helpfiil  and  needed,  will  l>e  too  exporto   to   Kuropean   countries   In  October 

One  of  our  most  svioiis  conoems  Is  the  httle.  too  late     Therefore.  It  Is  our  feeling  over  September  were  Increased  as  foUows: 

fact  that  molybdeatan  la  being  offered  quite  that  the  Commerce  Department  shotild  Im-  Percent 

wMely  on  what  we  would  call  a  black  market.  poe«  some  sort  of  curtailment  of  exporte  at  w_+  rjermanv                                                21 

Molybdenum  oxide,  which  should  normally  toast  for  the  first  6  months  of  1966     We  note     M_t».«rianrf«  18 

saU  for  glTS.  ta  being  offered  for  gS.TS.    Some  that  Secretary  Trowbridge.  In  a  letter  to  Mr      j^^T  '"    14 

of   tMs   matartal   Is   foreign   produced,   but  Thomas  B.  Mosoam.  indicated  that  the  ex-  n^Jton                                                             1' 

much  of  It  is  guaranteed  to  be  UwS.  dotneatlc  porta  have,  in  fact,  dropped  from  40  percent     nnftad  mnedom 9 

produced.     Thaw  who  offsr  this   material  of  producUon  in  1964  to  37 s  percent  in  1966     oZ!^,^^  8 

frankly  tell  us  they  are  buying  the  matartal  and  that  he  anticipated  they  would   go  to     T^TZ^ta       7 

here  la  thU  country,  and  they  are  either  of-  83  H  percent  In  1966.    We  have  indicated  in     y**""* f 

faring  It  direct  at  black-market  prices  or  ex-  a  previous  letter  to  Mr.  James  Riii.  of  CoUler.     "*"*■ 

porting  It  where  It  can  command  a  higher  Shannon  a  Rill,  that  we  take  Issue  with  these  These  countries  received  9a  percent  of  the 

price  la  the  world  marketplace.  figures,  and  we  still  do.    However,  we  admit  total  exporte.     What  Is  even  more  alarming 

One  of  the  suggaetlons  for  relief  of  the  t^t  in  the  case  of  Bureau  of  Mines  figures  is  that  the  October  rate  to  the  Netherlands 

current  short  situation  la  an  additional  dls-  It  Is  difflcult  in  this  instance  to  make  sure  and  to  Peigintn  was  over  1.000  percent  higher 

posal  from  the  Qovemment  stockpUe.     Our  that  everyone  Is  talking  of  apples  and  apples,  than  the  rate  last  year.    Diiring  this  same 

first  thought  hare  Is  that  thu  country  pro-  Therefore,    let    us    for    the    moment    accept  period  of  time  in   1066.  when  all  cf  these 

dttoed   about  76   aUlUon  pounds  of   molyb-  the    Department    of    Commerce    figures    as  countries   were   receivliMI    Increased    eipcrU 

denum  la  196S.    It  Is  my  uadsretandlng  that  Secretary  Trowbridge  preeente  them  and  let  over  the  previous  month,  we  were  reduced  by 

ttisr*   to   a   prnpoeal    to   release    6    mllUon  us  admit  that  the  export  rate  in  1965  was  an  additional  16  percent  available  to  us.    If 

ptB»i<to  tnuk  the  StockpUe.    Thwefore,  this  '''S  iMrcent  of  our  production.    There  is  no  we  take  the  first  9  months  of  1965.  we  were 

to  a  tslrly  small  aMltlOD  percentagewise  to  quest  on  but  that  durtnic  1965.  with  an  export  exporting  at  the  rate  of  34. S  million  pounds 

tlw  avaUable  supply,    n  should  be  remem-  ****  '^  '"^W  percent,  there  was  a  severe  and  per  year.    In  October  we  exported  at  the  rau 

bsred  that  la  IMS.  we  not  only  produced  76  injurious   shortaite   of   molybdenum   In   the  of  31  ^  million  pounds  per  year. 

mHlVH>  pounds;  but  ws  added  to  that  a  very  United  States.    It  is  fairly  well  estimated,  and  xt  should  alao  be  noted  that  the  October 

lata  teas  mtmtMjit^  Tslssss  Of  11  mlllluu  tiuquJs  Certainly  Is  true  in  our  own  company,  that  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  indicate  that 

and  a  Fsbruary  IMC  stookpUe  release  of  an  *•  could  have  used  a  minlmtua  of  aS  percent  ovir  stocks,  or  Inventories,  st  the  end  of  Oe- 

aMltlonal  S   "''*>1cn   poontts,   both   lota  of  per  month  more  last   year  over  and  above  tober  were  8^  mUUon  pounds.     It  is  easy 

lere  ooDsumsd  during  the  eatondar  that  which  we  were  able  to  obtain     We  have  to  see  that  oor  national  Inventory   t*  »P- 

1968.     Therefore,   the   total   avaUable  heard    other    companies    advise    that    their  proalmately    2     weeks'    supply.      Therefore. 
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gome  strong  effort  must  be  made  to  flU  the 
pipelines.  As  anyone  knows,  you  Just  can- 
not keep  operations  flowing  properly  with 
this  small  a  quantity  In  the  pipeline.  ThU 
U  why  we  suggsst  both  release  from  the 
stockpile  and  curtailment  of  export  to  not 
only  make  more  material  promptly  available 
to  the  consumers,  but  to  also  give  the  pipe- 
line an  opportunity  to  adjtist  to  the  demand. 

Another  argument  which  has  been  ad- 
vanced In  favor  of  the  export  of  molybdenxun 
Is  that  It  aids  the  balance  of  paymenta 
This  argtunent  does  not  stand  up  when  you 
realize  that  If  we  had  molybdenum,  we 
would  be  exporting  100  pounds  of  316  stain- 
less steel  for  $36  to  $60  rather  than  8  poimds 
of  molybdenum  for  $6. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  world 
supply  of  molybdenum  Is  also  going  up. 
Canada  has  added  about  5  million  pounda 
last  year  and  will  add  an  additional  16  mll- 
Uon pounds  within  the  next  3  years.  This 
material  Is  not  available  to  the  VS.  consu- 
mers because  of  a  prohibitive  Import  duty 
on  molybdenum  In  this  country.  TherefOTe, 
we  support  your  efforta  to  eliminate  or  at 
least  reduce  this  duty  permanently  or  set  it 
aside  temporarily  as  we  did  the  nickel  duty. 

We  apologize  for  being  so  lengthy  In  this 
letter,  but  It  Is  difficult  to  be  brief  and  at  the 
tame  time  clear.     Thank  you  for  yotir  at- 
tention and  your  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  P.  AKDRXWS, 

Vice  President,  Purchasea. 


VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rsirss]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inten- 
sification of  the  war  in  Vietnam  has 
brought  on  a  renewed  wave  of  discus- 
sion and  debate  of  our  Vietnam  policy, 
both  in  Congress  and  in  homes  and  pub- 
lic forums  across  the  country.  For  dis- 
cussions to  be  meaningful  and  debate 
fruitful,  the  participants  must  be  in- 
formed and  their  arguments  reasoned. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  devotes  the 
tnnt  page  of  its  editorial  section  of 
Sunday,  February  6,  1966,  to  three  ar- 
ticles which  review  the  Vietnam  problem 
In  depth: 

(By  Douglas  Mendel,  Jr.) 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  once  used 
the  old  PYench  term  for  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict: "A  dirty  war."  Today,  18  months  after 
OUT  first  reUUatory  raid  against  North  Vlet- 
osm  and  almost  a  year  after  our  major 
troop  commitment  and  combat  Initiative, 
Vietnam  has  become  a  very  bloody  war  also, 
that  promises  to  get  much  worse  before  It 
Ruls.  But  how  much  worse?  How  should 
It  end?  Congress  and  the  Nation  have 
reached  a  crisis  of  decision  as  1966  opens 
the  door  to  either  a  major  land  war  In  Asia  or 
■one  kind  of  compromise  withdrawal. 

Step  by  step  since  1964,  without  any  treaty 
commitment  to  South  Vietnam  and  without 
the  kind  of  overt  aggression  that  unified  us 
^hind  President  Truman's  actions  In  June 
1950,  Washington  gradually  went  from  eoo- 
Mmlc  aid  to  military  advisers  to  majOT  oom- 
b»t  participation  in  the  Vietnamese  clvU 
*M.  Prom  a  few  hundred  advisers  and  mod- 
est aid  funds,  we  escalated  to  nearly  200^)00 
troops,  mostly  combat,  and  an  annual  oost 
Of  •^  to  $8  billion. 


Experte  In  government  and  the  academic 
community  are  equally  pvizzled  and  divided 
over  past  facte  and  futtire  policy.  The  ordi- 
nary citizen  who  w&nta  to  avoid  both  ex- 
treme brinltmanshlp  and  equally  Irrational 
pacifism  must  be  even  more  perplexed  to  find 
an  answer  to  the  Vietnam  mess. 

The  four  major  options  open  to  the  United 
States  in  the  Vietnam  situation  range  from 
extreme  escalation  (no  holds  barred  In  at- 
tacking North  Vietnam  or  Conununist  China, 
as  advised  by  Oen.  Curtis  LeMay,  Mme. 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  a  few  others)  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  accepting  Hanoi's  de- 
mands for  our  unconditional  withdrawal 
from  South  Vietnam. 

Between  these  extremes,  neither  of  which 
has  much  support  at  a  responsible  level,  lie 
two  more  moderate  options. 

One,  the  relatively  tough  policy,  Is  to  re- 
turn to  the  1965  bombing  of  military  targeta 
In  the  north  and  to  continue  B-52  attacks 
on  susp>ected  Vletcong  targeta  In  the  south. 
The  administration  Implemented  this  policy 
last  week  by  ending  the  87-day  lull  In  bomb- 
ing the  north,  but  simultaneously  called  for 
United  Nations  Security  Council  action  on 
Vietnam.  The  limited  bombing  of  the  north 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  professed  policy 
of  not  wanting  to  overthow  the  Hanoi  regime 
or  spread  the  war  to  China,  but  It  failed  In 
1065  to  persuade  Hanoi  to  "stop  Ite  Indirect 
aggression,"  and  there  Is  little  reason  to 
think  Ita  resumption  will  succeed  now. 

The  less  tough  option,  favored  by  Oen. 
James  Qavln  and  Senator  Cijuik,  Democrat 
of  Pennsylvania,  would  be  to  retreat  to 
coastal  enclaves  In  the  south,  now  being 
built  more  securely,  and  stress  economic  and 
social  attack  on  the  problem  o<  vlllagsr  dis- 
affection tomrard  Saigon. 

Marine  Oen.  Wallace  Greene,  back  from 
Saigon,  was  quoted  ss  saying:  "Tou  could 
kill  every  Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese  In 
South  Vietnam  and  still  lose  the  war."  Most 
foreign  experte  on  Vietnam  domestic  affairs 
would  second  that  statement,  but  neither 
"moderate  option"  will  satisfy  people  who 
want  a  quick  victory  or  a  quick  peace. 

What  are  the  obstacles  to  clear  decisions 
on  Vietnam?  First  Is  the  obvious  division 
of  opinion  among  sincere,  patriotic,  and  weU- 
informed  men  in  Congress  and  the  academic 
world.  If  the  critics  were  only  kooks,  or 
fringe  radicals,  we  could  Ignore  them;  but 
they  Include  such  genuine  experte  as  Pro- 
fessor Kahln,  of  Cornell,  and  Senators  Maks- 
FZXLD  and  Fousxicht,  among  many  others. 
Even  the  Rand  Corp.  in  California,  which 
does  much  classified  research  for  Washing- 
ton, to  dseply  divided  on  Vietnam. 

A  second  obstacle  Is  the  emotionalism  ex- 
pressed In  charges  of  dtoloyalty  against  critics 
of  admlntotratlon  policy,  and  reinforced  by 
the  casualty  llste  frcnn  Vietnam.  Warhawks 
and  peace  doves  are  the  extremes  playing 
upon  popular  fears  respectively  of  commu- 
nism and  of  nuclear  holocaust. 

Another  obstacle,  which  ap{>eara  to  me  less 
valid  than  the  others.  Is  the  charge  that  the 
administration  has  concealed  the  facta  and 
distorted  the  truth  about  Vietnam  by  man- 
aged news  and  secrecy.  We  have  many 
checks,  under  our  free  press  tradition,  against 
such  attempto,  but  every  administration  does 
Ita  best  to  distort,  suppress,  and  cover  up 
embarrassing  facte. 

The  biggest  problem  we  have  in  under- 
standing the  Vietnam  Issue  Is  the  multitude 
of  amblgtiltles  and  conflicting  evidence  about 
our  aims  and  the  effectiveness  of  our  meth- 
ods. What  Is  our  American  national  Interest 
In  keeping  South  Vietnam  out  of  North  Vlet- 
nameee  control?  Is  It  more  or  less  vital  than 
keeping  Tibet,  Oreece,  South  Korea,  Formosa, 
or  other  areas  from  the  creeping  grasp  of 
Slno-Sovlet  communism? 

IS  rr  XKAIXT  A  NATION  T 

How  valid  Is  our  commitment  to  Saigon? 
Washington  claims  It  to  based  on  a  protocol 


to  the  almost-defunct  SEATO  Treaty  of  1964 
and  direct  pledges  of  the  last  three  Presl- 
dente  to  Saigon.  Yet  Saigon  has  never  had 
a  popularly  elected  regime,  so  i>erhaps  the 
16  million  South  Vietnamese  don't  consider 
themselves  a  separate  nation  with  loyalty  to 
a  central  Saigon  government.  Surely,  since 
the  fall  of  Dictator  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  In  1963, 
no  "government  of  the  month"  In  Saigon  has 
won  popular  support,  as  Congressman  Za- 
BLocKi  reported  after  his  recent  Asian  tour. 
The  1964  Oeneva  accords  did  not  create  a 
sovereign  state  of  South  Vietnam  and  no 
amount  of  American  repeUtlon  can  make 
that  area  a  nation  II  Ite  peasante  lack  a  senss 
of  nationality. 

Is  the  conflict  only  a  "naked  aggression" 
by  the  north,  as  Washington  alleges,  or  does 
It  have  Indigenous  roote  In  the  south?  Here 
U  another  murky  subject  on  which  we  can 
And  conflicting  opinion:  There  has  never 
been  a  reUable  survey  of  Vietnamese  public 
opinion.  The  Communist  regime  in  Hanoi 
lent  support  to  the  Vletcong  after  1960,  but 
much  of  the  Vletcong  100,000  plvis  member- 
ship seems  to  be  southern  and  non-Commu- 
nist. Could  an  agreement  with  Hanoi  or 
even  the  Vletcong  leaders  step  the  guerrilla 
warfare  In  the  south? 

"Total  victory"  over  Asian  communism 
seems  to  be  a  goal  of  many  Americans  eager 
for  a  quick,  easy  solution.  Japan  tried  that 
policy  in  the  1930's  with  far  more  men 
against  a  weaker  China.  How  many  millions 
of  Americans  would  be  needed  to  conquer, 
poUce.  and  pacify  the  700  million  Chinese? 
Bringing  stability  to  the  17  million  North 
Vietnamese  and  15  million  South  Viet- 
namese would  seem  easy  by  comparison. 

XMPAcr  or  wrrHDKAWAL 

A  major  argument  In  support  of  our  Viet- 
nam policy  has  been  the  alleged  Impact  of 
an  American  withdrawal  on  Slno-Sovlet  reta- 
tlons,  the  world  Communtot  movement,  and 
our  allies  around  the  world.  It  Is  argued  by 
my  friend  Prof.  Robert  Scalaplno,  of  Callfor- 
nta,  and  some  others  that  If  we  seem  to  be 
giving  In  to  the  Vletcong,  the  Pelplng  hard 
line  wlU  be  vindicated  and  RussU  will  have 
to  give  more  support  to  wars  of  national 
liberation  aU  over  the  world.  Thto  U  one 
risk  in  a  "soft"  option,  but  the  risks  of  a 
tougher  option  may  prove  much  larger.  In- 
cluding alienation  of  even  the  South  Viet- 
namese population,  condemnation  by  world 
opinion  and  escalation  to  a  major  confronta- 
tion with  China  and  perhi^  the  Soviet 
Union. 

What  net  effect  have  the  American  bomb- 
ings of  North  Vietnam?  Can  we  control  the 
Saigon  regime  If  we  negotiate  a  peace  with 
the  Hanoi  and  Vletcong  leaders?  How  much 
support  has  UJ3.  policy  In  South  Vietnam 
and  In  the  world?  These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  vital  quesUons. 

We  do  know  that  many  of  our  allies 
around  the  world  have  either  disassoctoted 
themselves  from  our  escalation  of  Vietnam 
warfare  (Pakistan,  France,  and  others)  or 
given  little  more  than  Upservlce  (England, 
Japan).  South  Korea,  a  very  undemocratic 
regime,  has  sent  a  division  to  help  us  in 
South  Vietnam,  but  the  token  troops  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  caused  Internal 
dissension  In  those  nations. 

However,  American  public  acceptance  of 
any  escalation  policy  Is  likely  to  continue 
despite  minority  congressional  warnings  and 
expert  advice  unless  and  until  we  reach  our 
equivalent  of  the  French  Dlen  Bten  Phu.  In 
that  case  we  shall  be  compelled  to  withdraw, 
defend  Thailand  and  draw  a  more  defenslbls 
containment  line  around  Communtot  China. 


(By  Michael  Malloy) 
Saxoon.  ViTTNAif . — American  el's  are  fight- 
ing In  Vietnam  for  a  stake  so  big  that  Ite 
very  name  seems  to  embarrsss  our  cynical 
age.  The  patrtota  who  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  caUed  thto  quality  "our 
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■acred  honor."  TodAjr.  we  e<lge  around  thla 
concept  and  dredge  up  worda  like  "credi- 
bility" to  daacrlbe  the  nine  thing.  But 
wtaetlMf  you  call  it  old-faataloned  honor  or 
Tum'tmgML  eradlbUlty,  the  American  rtake 
bdUa  doim  to  prorlng  whether  the  United 
Statoa  will  keep  Ita  promlaee. 

Preeldent  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  called  it 
"confidence." 

"We  will  atay  becauae  In  Aala — and  around 
the  world — are  countrlea  whose  coiirae  of 
Independence  recta,  in  large  measure,  on  con- 
fidence In  American  protection,"  he  said  In 
bla  atate  at  the  Union  meeaage  to  Congress. 
Sontb  Vietnamese  Foreign  Minister  Tran 
Van  Do  ^wUed  it  out  In  tougher  terms.  In  an 
Interview. 

"If  you  back  down  on  your  commitment 
here,"  be  said,  "then  nobody  In  Asia  will  ever 
belleTe  in  America  again." 

"If  you  backed  down  after  all  your  tough 
talk  about  Vietnam,  even  the  Russians  would 
think  the  United  States  was  a  paper  tiger." 
cautioned  an  observer  who  recently  visited 
Saigon  from  a  neutral  country. 

The  American  commitment  to  defend 
South  Vietnam  from  communism  is  almost 
12  years  old.  It  was  voiced  by  the  last  three 
American  Preeldents,  representing  both  ma- 
jor partlea.  It  has  been  backed  up  with 
billions  of  dollars  and  more  than  1,700  Ameri- 
can Uvee. 

Kach  step  further  Into  Vietnam  has  made 
American  credibility  more  and  more  depen- 
dent on  victory. 

To  yield  today,  after  sending  nearly  300.000 
men  to  Vietnam,  might  be  even  more  dan- 
gerous than  yielding  In  April,  when  there 
were  only  80.000. 

The  American  stake  In  the  war  has  been 
clouded  by  and  criticised  because  of  the 
original  reason  the  United  States  came  to 
help  South  Vietnam:  To  defend  Its  freedom 
and  independence. 

Tlia  reason  behind  the  commitment  was 
always  subject  to  attack,  because  there  was 
no  real  proof  that  a  free  and  Independent 
South  Vietnam  would  not  welcome  the  Vlet- 
eong  with  open  arms. 

There  has  narer  been  a  reasonable  test 
of  the  Oommnnlst  contention  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  support  them,  nor  of  the  Ameri- 
can clatm  that  the  people  are  against  the 
VIetcong. 

But  the  argument  over  whether  America 
Should  get  involT«d  in  South  Vietnam  has 
been  passed  over  by  events.  The  United 
BtMtca  has  already  pledged  and  repledged  its 
honor,  fortune  and  the  lives  of  its  young  men 
to  repisUlng  the  Oommunlsts. 

The  crucial  question  la  how  America  can 
make  good  on  her  pledge,  end  the  war  with  a 
mttiimmn  of  bloodshsd,  and  retire  from  South 
Vietnam  with  her  reputation  intact  as  a  na- 
tion that  keepe  ite  promisee. 

The  options  liave  narrowed  as  the  Ameri- 
can stake  haa  grown.  The  possiblllttee  divide 
between  vallltary  vletory  and  a  negotiated 
aettlement.  with  neither  of  them  oilerlng  an 
easy  solution. 

The  allied  forces  presently  outnumber  the 
Oominvnlsfts  4  to  l.  This  Is  enough  to 
hold  the  cities,  to  launch  raida  into  the  Com- 
munist hinterland,  and  to  temporarily  open 
roads  for  the  movement  of  convoys. 

But  this  is  not  enough  to  root  the  VIetcong 
out  of  tiM  country's  17.000  villages  In  the 
patlMit,  frustrating  procees  called  padflca- 
tton. 

"One  thing  people  eeem  to  forget  Is  that  It 
takaa  10  to  12  regular  foreee  for  every  guer- 
rilla, becauae  regular  forces  have  to  protect 
erarirthlng  while  the  guerrlUas  can  pick  the 
time  and  plao*  oT  attacks,"  says  Maj.  Charles 
Ksever,  who  heads  up  paclflcaUon  programs 
for  the  VS.  Marinas  In  Vietnam. 

Tha  marina  aSort  around  D»  Nang  la  usu- 
ally aoesptad  aa  the  moat  suoeeeaful  of  the 
pramtt  paolflaBtkan  programs.  But  it  is  be- 
ing eairisd  out  by  more  than  40,000  leather- 


necks   djnmed  Into  an  area  the  size  of  an 
American  county. 

The  pacification  program  for  the  coming 
year  calls  for  concentration  on  a  few  key 
areas.  If  these  areas  can  be  made  capable 
and  willing  to  defend  themselves,  the  pro- 
gram will  move  on  to  other  vital  regions. 

ABOT7T     as, 130     An    STEXKHa 

The  American  command  here  has  asked 
Washington  for  an  Increase  In  US.  Uoop 
strength  to  300,000  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  to  at  least  425,000  in  1967. 

There  are  voices  being  raised  In  support 
of  massive  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  and 
even  China,  as  a  quicker  way  to  end  the  war. 

There  la  no  doubt  that  North  Vietnam  Is 
ttie  fountainhead  of  the  VIetcong  war.  It 
provldee  the  leadership,  the  Inspiration,  key 
personnel  and  part  of  the  weapons.  In  the 
last  year  It  has  poured  In  uniu  of  its  own 
army,  aa  well. 

American  and  Vietnamese  aircraft  hurled 
39,130  air  strikes  into  North  Vietnam  during 
19M,  with  the  Intention  of  choking  off  In- 
filtration of  Communist  men  and  arms. 

But  Infiltration  Jumped  from  1,000  men  per 
month  when  the  bombings  started  in  Febru- 
ary 1906,  to  4,600  per  month  by  the  time 
Washington  ordered  a  pause  on  Christmas 
eve. 

The  final  American  option  Is  negotiations 
with  the  Communists.  The  very  Idea  Is  bit- 
terly opposed  by  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam.  It  Is  viewed  pessimistically  by 
American  AmbcMsador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
It  is  sneered  at  by  the  VIetcong,  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Communist  China. 

The  Communists  refuse  to  negotiate  the 
fate  of  South  Vietnam  outside  the  framework 
of  four  points  laid  down  by  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
When  you  boll  them  down,  the  four  points 
amount  to  withdrawal  of  American  Armed 
Forces  and  recognition  of  the  VIetcong  as  the 
legitimate  rulers  of  South  Vietnam — In  other 
worda,  absolute  American  capitulation. 

Either  of  these  steps  would  have  dis- 
astrous effects  on  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government.  Its  leaders  are  frightened  of 
negotiations  for  this  reason. 

NXOOTIATIONS    AttX    PSBILODS 

A  withdrawal  of  American  troops  would 
hand  the  country  to  the  VIetcong.  The 
government  forces  were  already  on  the  verge 
of  defeat  when  American  soldiers  came  to 
ball  them  out  last  spring.  Their  prospects 
would  be  even  bleaker  today,  because  VIet- 
cong strength  Is  about  50  percent  greater 
than  before. 

~  Any  tranafer  of  the  war  from  the  military 
to  the  political  arena  could  destroy  the 
delicately  balanced  Vietnamese  Government 
In  Saigon.  The  regime  Is  held  together  by 
nothing  but  Its  fear  of  the  Communists  and 
Its  faith  In  American  support.  It  does  not 
have  a  party  or  program  or  machine  that 
could  compete  with  the  VIetcong  In  elections 
or  political  horse  trading. 

For  these  reasons,  negotiations  are  as 
perilous  as  continued  warfare.  To  hold 
talks  without  endangering  Its  South  Viet- 
namese allies,  the  United  States  will  have 
to  continue  to  demonstrate  Its  commitment 
by  fighting  as  hard  as  ever. 

Thousands  of  North  Vietnamese  were  loyal 
to  France,  and  paid  for  It  at  the  hands  of 
the  Communists  when  Prance  abandoned 
them. 

Almost  a  million  North  Vletamese  fied 
from  their  half  of  the  country,  and  have 
nowhere  else  to  run  If  South  Vietnam 
should  fall. 

Vast  numbers  of  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers  and  administrators  and  humble 
village  chiefs  are  In  the  same  boat  with  the 
refugees.  They  pinned  their  faith  In  Amer- 
ican support  and  may  suffer  for  It  with 
their  lives  If  America  doesn't  keep  its 
promises. 


(By  Marrlner  S.  Eccles) 
Under  no  circumstances  should  we  escalate 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Our  position  there  Is 
Indefenaible.  Contrary  to  Government  prop- 
aganda we  were  not  invited  by,  and  have  no 
commitment  to  any  representative  or  respon- 
sible government  of  South  Vietnam.  We 
are  there  as  an  aggressor  In  violation  of  our 
treaty  obligation  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  We  have  not  observed  either  the 
letter  or  the  spirit  of  our  obligations  with 
respect  to  our  actions  In  Vietnam.  As  a 
result,  we  have  the  oppoaltlon  of  not  only 
the  entire  Communist  world  but  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  well,  with  few  minor  exceptions. 
The  facts  are,  the  Geneva  Agreement  of 
1954,  after  the  defeat  of  the  French,  affirmed 
the  Independence  of  the  colonial  governinent 
of  Vietnam  and  called  for  an  end  to  hostili- 
ties. The  British  and  the  Russians  were  co- 
chairmen  of  that  conference. 

An  Interim  trusteeship  was  agreed  upon 
whereby  the  French  would  preside  in  the 
south  and  the  Vletmlnh  in  the  north  for 
''2  years,  ending  In  a  national  election  In  1956 
when  the  Vietnamese  people  would  choose 
their  own  government.  The  United  States 
Vietnam  lobby  did  not  permit  that  election 
to  be  held  knowing  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  the 
Communist  leader  of  the  north,  was  so 
popular  he  would  unquestionably  win  the 
election. 

John  P.  Kennedy,  then  Senator.  In  a  major 
speech  In  April  1954,  warned  against  any 
negotiated  solution  that  would  allow  partici- 
pation In  the  Vietnamese  Government  by  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh.  The  Communists,  he  said,  would 
eventually  take  over  because  they  were  »o 
popular.  In  his  memoirs  Elsenhower  stated 
that  had  an  election  been  held  In  Vietnam, 
as  provided  in  the  Geneva  accord,  an  esti- 
mated 80  percent  would  have  voted  for  Com- 
munist Ho  Chi  Mlnh  as  their  leader. 

Olem  was  brought  to  the  United  SUtes  In 
1950,  after  a  17-year,  self-imposed  exile,  un- 
der  the  auspices  of  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity, and  here  he  found  strong  support  in  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  Church,  his  brother 
being  a  Catholic  bishop.  Cardinal  Spellman 
became  a  strong  supporter,  also  Justice 
Douglas,  Joseph  Kennedy  and  his  son,  John 
F.  Kennedy,  General  Lansdale  ( the  CIA  man 
In  Saigon) ,  CIA  Director  Allen  Dulles,  Gen- 
eral Donovan,  and  other  strong  an tl -Commu- 
nists. They  were  largely  responsible  for 
bringing  about  Diem'a  ascension  to  the  pre- 
miership of  South  Vietnam  In  July  1964. 

From  his  first  day  In  office  he  set  about 
crushing  opposition  and  concentrating  power 
In  small  nepotist  groups.  Dlem's  targets  In- 
cluded the  private  armies  of  the  religious 
sects  and  the  antl-Communlst  Vietnamese 
leaders  who  were  also  antl-Dlem.  He  wasn't 
looking  for  popularity.  He  knew  his  sup- 
port was  slim — that  he  would  have  trouble 
with  the  majority  of  the  population  who  had 
been  supporting  the  Vletmlnh  In  the  long 
war  against  the  French;  therefore,  force  was 
the  only  way  he  could  effectively  ready  his 
people  for  the  democratic  alternative.  Due 
to  the  paid  propaganda  of  the  United  States- 
Vietnam  lobby  his  dictatorial  tactics  were 
not  widely  reported  In  the  American  press 
until  8  years  later  when  his  brother  was  assas- 
sinated by  the  military  within  his  own  gov- 
ernment. Since  that  time  South  Vietnam 
has  been  unable  to  develop  a  stable  or  re- 
sponsible government,  as  evidenced  by  the 
many  changes  in  leadership. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Communists,  with 
the  help  of  the  North  Vietnamese,  defeated 
the  French.  They  are  now  fighting  for  the 
independence  of  their  country  against  the 
non-Oommunlst  South  Vietnamese.  In 
short,  it  Is  a  civil  war  with  the  VIetcong  sup- 
ported by  North  Vietnamese  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  held  together  and  supported  by 
the  United  States.  The  South  Vietnamese 
CathoUca  (about  10  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion), the  property  owners  and  business  In- 
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terests  In  the  large  cities  are  the  strong  antl- 
Oommunist  supporters  of  South  Vietnam. 

DBmOTINO  VnCTNAlC 

We  have  provided  large  amounts  of  military 
and  economic  aid  and  supplied  them  with 
military  advisers,  but  until  the  present  ad- 
ministration came  Into  ofllce  we  did  not  fur- 
nish American  troops  to  help  fight  their  war, 
until  it  was  apparent  they  were  being  de- 
feated. We  have  gradually  taken  over  the 
direction  of  their  Government  as  well  as  their 
war  until  now  It  has  become  an  American 
war  rather  than  a  Vietnamese  war.  Why  go 
to  Vietnam  to  drive  the  Communists  out 
when  we  can't  get  them  out  of  Cuba,  90  miles 
from  our  shore? 

The  North  Vietnamese  supplied  troops  to 
the  VIetcong  only  after  American  troops 
entered  the  war  In  large  numbers  and  we 
conunenced  heavy  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  VIetcong.  It  was  then  that 
China  and  Russia  publicly  announced  they 
would  give  all  the  military  and  economic  aid 
necessary  to  the  North  Vietnamese  In  order  to 
defeat  the  U.S.  aggressors.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  now  have  alined  against  us  the 
powerful  countries  of  China  and  Russia,  in- 
cluding all  the  Communist  world,  with  prac- 
tically no  support  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
In  spite  of  Rusk's  and  McNamara's  recent 
appeals  to  NATO.  Under  these  conditions  we 
cannot  win.  You  cannot  defeat  i>eople  In  a 
Jungle  war  where  the  majority  Is  against  you 
and  It  Is  Impossible  to  tell  your  friends  from 
your  enemies. 

We  are  rapidly  destroying  the  very  country 
we  propose  to  save — South  Vietnam — as  well 
as  killing  thousands  of  Its  men,  women,  and 
children  by  our  Incessant  and  heavy  bombing 
of  the  VIetcong.  We  are  adding  to  our  bur- 
dens tens  of  thousands  of  refugees  that  we 
must  feed,  clothe,  and  house.  What  would 
the  situation  be  If  North  Vietnam,  with  the 
help  of  China  and  Russia,  should  retaliate  by 
bombing  Saigon  and  the  other  principal  cities 
In  South  Vietnam?  Even  If  we  won  their 
freedom  and  turned  the  country  over  to  them 
they  have  no  capacity  for  democracy  or  self- 
rule. 

With  a  bigger  war  shaping  up  on  the 
ground  and  fighting  9,000  miles  away,  logis- 
tics are  almost  an  Insolvable  problem.  With 
troop  strength  only  158,000  In  November  our 
logistic  needs  shot  up  from  75,000  tons  In 
February  to  700,000  tons  In  November.  The 
Jet  aircraft  are  burning  more  than  a  million 
gallons  of  fuel  a  month.  Ports  are  clogged — 
ships  wait  10  days  to  2  months  to  unload 
cargoes.  What  will  the  situation  be  If  we 
undertake  to  double  or  quadruple  our  fight- 
ing forces,  planes,  helicopters,  etc.? 

Our  concept  of  negotiating  a  peace  reveals 
total  insensibility  to  the  other  parties'  prob- 
lem. The  antagonists  cannot  negotiate  their 
own  peace  terms.  The  matter  should  be 
turned  over  to  an  Impartial  body,  Uke  the 
United  Nations. 

If  the  war  Is  escalated,  before  many  months 
the  United  States  will  probably  be  required 
to  go  on  a  war  fooHng  and  our  present  do- 
mestic prosperity  will  be  ended.  Inflationary 
pressures  will  greatly  Increase  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  dollar  In  the  world  market  will  be 
further  Jeopardized  unless  we  bring  about  a 
balanced  budget  through  Increasing  taxes 
and  cutting  back  domestic  programs. 

"WE    FELL    INTO    A    TRAP" 

It  may  be  the  North  Vietnamese  do  not 
control  the  course  of  the  war— It  Is  now  In 
the  hands  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Russians 
A«  cochalrman  of  the  Geneva  conference  the 
Kuaslans  have  refused  to  take  any  part  in 
onnging  about  a  peaceful  settlement.  They 
jnay  be  glad  to  have  us  tied  down  In  a  most 
unpopular  war  In  Asia,  which  greatly  weak- 
ens our  position  In  NATO  as  well  as  through- 
out the  world.  They  must  avoid  giving  sup- 
port to  Peiping'8  charges  that  they  are  con- 
™^g  with  President  Johnson  to  end  the 
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war.  To  do  otherwise  would  greatly  weaken 
their  own  leadership  in  the  Communist 
world. 

It  would  seem  we  have  fallen  into  a  trap 
that  neither  China  nor  Russia  Is  willing  to 
let  us  get  out  with  either  facesavlng  or 
victory. 

We  could  not  have  chosen  anywhere  in 
the  world  a  more  difficult  place  to  challenge 
the  Communists  and  more  to  the  liking  of 
Clilna — on  her  border.  How  could  we  have 
been  so  blind  and  misinformed?  The  de- 
cisions were  made  by  the  President  and  a 
handful  of  advisers  in  the  White  House, 
State  and  Defense  Departments  without  de- 
bate or  prior  approval  of  the  Congress.  This 
Is  dictatorship  that  has  no  place  in  our 
democracy.  The  public  has  not  been  ad- 
vised as  to  what  was  taking  place.  They 
have  been  misinformed  and  brainwashed  to 
such  an  extent  that  opponents  are  accused 
of  being  disloyal  and  supporting  the  enemy 
and  patriotism  has  come  to  mean  unques- 
tioning support  of  the  administration. 

Blindly  accepting  the  Government's  posi- 
tion In  Vietnam  is  more  senseless  than 
blindly  accepting  Its  domestic  programs  be- 
cause mistakes  In  Vietnam  can  be  far  more 
disastrous.  The  real  patriots  today  are 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  other  public 
leaders  who  have  the  courage  to  oppose  the 
administration  and  urge  It  not  to  escalate 
the  war  but  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  This  would  be  the 
least  costly  from  every  standpoint — even 
our  world  prestige  would  be  enhanced. 

SAVE   LIVES,   NOT   FACE 

If  our  leaders  Insist  on  escalating  this 
war  to  a  finish  It  is  likely  to  be  the  most 
disastrous  of  the  wars  we  have  fought,  meas- 
ured by  cost,  loss  of  life  and  prestige 
throughout  the  world,  and  the  most  futile. 
It  could  lead  to  world  war  III — the  United 
States  alone  fighting  the  Communist  world. 
This  could  trigger  an  atomic  war  which  all 
the  world  dreads. 

The  alternative  is  to  recognize  China  and 
bring  her  Into  the  United  Nations  before 
she  becomes  an  atomic  power  In  3  to  5  years. 
Even  her  avowed  enemies,  India  and  Russia, 
have  voted  for  her  Inclusion  in  the  U.N. 

The  billions  being  wasted  on  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  If  used  to  eliminate  mass  poverty 
and  illiteracy  In  the  undeveloped  countries, 
would  do  far  more  than  aggression  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  communism. 

We  must  recognize  that  It  is  Just  as 
important.  If  not  more  so,  for  the  Commu- 
nists to  save  face  In  Asia  as  It  Is  for  the 
United  States.  We  should  be  less  Interested 
In  saving  face  and  more  Interested  In  sav- 
ing lives.  Great  nations  over  the  years  have 
survived  by  withdrawing  from  an  untenable 
position.  It  can  be  done  with  dignity. 
Certainly  we  are  a  sufficiently  great  nation 
to  relieve  the  world  of  the  fear  of  war  that  Is 
so  terrifying.  We  would  win  approval  of 
the  world  and  gain  in  stature. 


THE  BUDGET  AND  NEEDY  CHILDREN 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BCXKJS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  message  proposed  to  in- 
crease aid  to  the  needy  through  legisla- 
tion to  improve  the  nutrition  of  needy 
children  and  to  shift  the  focus  of  the 
school  lunch  and  special  milk  programs 
more  on  needy  children,  helping  to  pro- 


vide them  with  adequate  and  well-bal- 
anced meals. 

Legislation  to  carry  out  these  new  di- 
rections wUl  be  sent  soon  to  the  Congress, 
but  charges  already  are  being  made  that 
these  proposals  would  cut  back  the  child- 
feeding  programs. 

The  facts  are  that: 

The  school  lunch  program  will  con- 
tinue to  expand  and  will  reach  even  more 
than  the  18  million  children  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  program  this  year.  Fed- 
eral funds,  however,  will  be  directed  more 
toward  helping  more  needy  children  who 
now  cannot  afford  school  lunches,  and 
toward  helping  districts  with  higher  pro- 
portions of  children  from  low-lnc<Mne 
families. 

This  latter  objective  is  especially  press- 
ing. Few  large  metropolitan  cities  to- 
day have  a  fully  adequate  school  lunch 
program,  and  the  schools  which  do  not 
provide  lunches  are  usually  those  which 
have  the  highest  proportion  of  children 
from  needy  families.  Rural  districts 
where  tax  funds  are  low  and  the  number 
of  low-Income  families  are  proportion- 
ately high  also  lack  adequate  lunch  fa- 
cilities. 

In  Minneapolis,  70  percent  of  the 
schools  with  over  55  percent  of  the 
student  enrollment  do  not  have  feeding 
programs. 

Last  year  the  Congress  provided  $2 
million  for  special  assistance  to  expand 
school  lunch  programs  in  needy  schools. 
The  1967  budget  proposes  to  increase 
these  funds  to  $6.5  million.  We  estimate 
that  some  300,000  children  in  low-income 
areas  can  be  provided  an  adequate  lunch 
with  these  funds. 

The  budget  also  proposes  a  4-cent 
Federal  subsidy  for  each  meal  served  in 
the  national  school  lunch  program,  or 
a  penny  less  than  in  fiscal  1966,  In 
addition  to  the  cash  reimbursement, 
surplus  foods  worth  about  5.5  cents  per 
meal  will  be  provided  through  Federal 
donation. 

This  will  reduce  Federal  participation 
in  the  program,  but  will  cause  lunch 
costs  to  Increase  very  little. 

The  special  milk  program  which  pro- 
vides additional  milk  in  schools  at  be- 
low cost  is  being  shifted  to  a  pay-as-you- 
drink  basis.  Sufficient  funds  are  being 
requested  to  provide  milk  for  children 
where  their  school  does  not  provide  a 
lunch  program,  or  where  they  are  not 
able  to  pay  for  milk  in  the  special 
program. 

About  2  million  children  in  schools 
that  do  not  provide  school  lunches  now 
receive  milk  at  below  cost  through  the 
special  milk  program,  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  About  1  million  children 
in  schools  with  lunch  programs  also  re- 
ceive milk  free  or  at  nominal  cost,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

Along  with  these  new  directions,  the 
budget  also  proposes  to  enlarge  the  food 
stamp  program  by  extending  it  to  150 
new  areas  in  fiscal  1967.  The  expansion 
will  bring  an  additional  570,000  persons 
In  low-income  families  Into  the  program 
in  fiscal  1967.  This  will  bring  the  total 
to  more  than  2  million,  including  the  1.3 
million  people  expected  to  be  in  the  pro- 
gram by  July  1, 1966. 
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The  Inxiget  also  provides  (or  contiima- 
tlon  of  the  direct  food  distribution  pro- 
gram. Any  Are*  requMtlng  this  pzogram 
can  obtain  the  surplus  commodities 
which  are  available.  In  peak  winter 
months,  the  number  of  persons  receiving 
supplemental  food  supplies  under  the 
program  will  run  as  high  as  5  million. 

In  addition  to  the  ctirrent  programs, 
the  budget  proposal  also  allows  for  some 
experimental  programs  to  Improve  the 
nutrition  of  needy  children  which  cannot 
be  tried  because  of  present  limitations  in 
the  school  lunch  program. 

These  new  directions  will  enable  the 
Deptutment  to  release  $50  million  for 
other  purposes  In  fiscal  1967.  and  they 
will  enable  Federal  funds  to  be  used  more 
effectively  In  helping  children  In  low-In- 
come families. 


LUCID  SUMMARY 


tetloa  to  the  conference  table  and  In  Indi- 
cating no  readiness  whatever  to  dlBCvus  peace, 
Hanoi  and  Pelplng  have  tbwart«d  beet  efforts 
of  not  ooiy  the  United  States  but  the  Vatican, 
our  allies,  neutral  nations  and,  apparently, 
the  Bed  goTemments  of  Bastem  Europe. 

Those  87  days  should  have  eradicated  any 
misbelief  held  by  however  few  that  this 
Nation  seeks  to  live  by  war  and  aggression. 

Should  Hanoi  and  Pelplng  believe  they  de- 
tect major  disagreement  among  Americans 
orer  prosecution  of  the  war.  a  solid  rebuff 
by  congressional  declaration  can  set  those 
nied  capitals  straight. 

With  Communists  availing  themselves  of 
the  bombing  luU  to  build  up  manpower  and 
materiel  and  to  restore  bombed-out  bridges, 
roads,  and  facilities,  renewal  of  air  strikes 
by  the  United  States  comes  as  a  measure  to 
conserve  lives  of  thoee  who  jQght  the  aggres- 
sor from  the  north. 

Ueanwhlle.  North  Vietnam  and  Red  China 
are  thrust  clearly  on  the  defensive,  respon- 
sible for  spuming  sincere  endeavors  for  peace 
from  around  the  globe. 


Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Bocos]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcoid 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

Tbtm  was  no  objectlaa. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  told  the  Nation  that  the 
end  of  the  pause — In  bombing — does  not 
mean  the  end  of  oiir  pursuit  of  peace. 

This  administration  has  launched  a 
campaign  for  peace  not  questioned  In 
any  capital  except  by  the  Communists. 

In  resuming  the  bombing  In  North 
Vietnam,  has  the  United  States  despaired 
of  peace? 

Says  the  New  Orleans  States-Item: 

No.  we  are  mmvly  dealing  with  the  practl- 
eaUtles  of  war. 

Far  frcHn  believing  the  cause  of  peace 
bopalMB,  Praaldsnt  Johnson  launched  a  new 
pbaae  of  th»  peace  offensive  by  reporting  to 
the  XTnltad  Nations  Security  Council  and 
M<it"1ng  a  new  avenue  to  negotiations. 

The  States-Item  declares: 

with  Oonununlsts  availing  themselves  of 
the  bosaMng  lull  to  buUd  up  manpower  and 
matsrtol  and  to  rwtore  bombed-out  bridges, 
roads  and  facUltlss.  mwwal  of  air  strikes  by 
tba  TTBltod  StatM  oomes  aa  a  meaaiire  to  con- 
■arr*  Uvas  of  those  who  fight  the  aggressor 
from  ths  north. 

Here  is  a  ludd.  concise  summary  of 
some  flacts  of  life,  and  because  many  will 
want  to  read  It.  I  offer  it  for  the  Rscou). 

(n«m  the  Itaw  Orleans  States-Item, 
Tub.  1. 1068] 
ST  Davs:  Boi 


Again  C.8.  bombers  drop  their  loads  of 
heavy  exploatTes  on  military  targets  In  North 
Vlotaam.  rasumlng  an  operation  suspended 
for  S7  days. 

Has  the  United  States  despaired  of  peaoef 
No,  It  la  maarly  dealing  with  the  practlcall- 
Ueaof  war. 

Vte  from  battering  the  cause  of  peace  hope- 
leaa,  Prsaident  Johnson  launched  a  new  phase 
of  tiM  paaee  offensive  by  reporting  to  the 
United  Nattoas  Baeuzlty  OooncU  and  saek- 
Ing  a  new  avanue  to  aagotlsUona. 

Whan  the  Fnsldaot  InltUted  his  intanslve 
paaoa  ovaituraa  prior  to  Christmas,  It  was 
with  iha  knowledgs  that  the  effort  would 
not  bo  without  oost. 

And.  after  S7  days.  It  is  adj^idgad  ths  cost 
was  not  axorbltant.    In  turning  down  Invl- 


THE  THIRD  FACE  OF  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  E31EBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  tMr.  Boggs]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKKK  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  traveled 
recently,  during  the  recess  between  ses- 
sions of  the  89th  Congress,  to  southeast 
Asia.  As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
House-Senate  Economic  Committee,  I 
wanted,  first  of  all.  to  judge  for  myself 
the  success  of  our  trade  policies  In  the 
countries  of  that  area  and  I  visited 
Australia,  New  Zealand.  Hong  Kong,  and 
Japan  in  that  connection. 

I  also  visited  Vietnam.  I  wanted  to 
see  for  myself  what  our  people  and  the 
Vietnamese  people  thought  about  the  war 
there  and  about  the  prospects  for  politi- 
cal and  military  success. 

I  wanted  to  look  as  well  into  what 
President  Johnson  has  called  the  "third 
face  of  war"  in  Vietnam.  As  the  Presi- 
dent said  last  May,  this  third  face  is  the 
face  of  human  need,  the  sick,  the  hun- 
gry, and  the  illiterate.  It  is  men  and 
women,  many  without  shelter,  with  rags 
for  clothing,  struggling  for  survival  in 
a  very  rich  and  a  very  fertile  land.  I 
agree  with  the  President  that  the  strug- 
gle to  remedy  these  needs  is  the  most 
Important  battle  for  us  in  Vietnam — 
more  Important  ultimately  than  the 
armed  conflict  or  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions. 

As  you  all  know,  the  scale  of  U.S. 
military  engagement  in  Vietnam  has 
changed  drastically  over  the  past  several 
months.  Our  military  moves  have  re- 
sponded to  the  large-scale  and  still 
growing  invasion  of  South  Vietnam  by 
regular  military  forces  of  North  Viet- 
nam. The  commitment  of  American 
and  other  free  world  troops  to  augment 
the  Vietnamese  forces  has  denied  the 
Vietcong  a  military  victory  In  Central 
Vietnam,  but  has  not  yet  assured  a  South 
Vietnamese  victory.  "ITius,  a  new  di- 
mension of  major  military  operations 


has  been  added  to  the  older  but  still 
central  struggle  of  government  forces 
against  Communist  guerrillas  with  the 
villagers  caught  In  between. 

I  believe  that  the  evidence  of  U.S.  de- 
termination has  had  a  calming  effect  on 
the  country's  political  factions  which 
had  brought  down  a  series  of  govern- 
ments in  Saigon.  The  government  of 
Air  Marshal  Ky.  Installed  last  June,  is 
the  first  since  the  fall  of  Diem  that  has 
remained  In  power  over  6  months  with- 
out major  opposition.  The  improved 
military  posture  has  contributed  mark- 
edly to  relative  political  stability. 

But  military  success  by  the  United 
States  and  the  South  Vietnamese  forces 
is  just  one  part  of  the  battle.  In  this 
new  kind  of  war — this  political  war  of 
national  liberation,  supported  by  the  in- 
ternational Conununlst  conspiracy — civil 
actions,  on  both  sides,  are  often  more  im- 
portant in  the  long  run  than  military 
actions.  Of  course,  one  cannot  succeed 
without  tae  other,  but  our  Government, 
including  top  military  authorities,  are 
well  aware  that  uiUess  our  civil  effort  is 
handled  properly,  we  could  win  the 
major  military  battles  but  still  lose  the 
political  contest.  This  is  why  our  civil 
efforts  must  match  and  be  coordinated 
with  our  military  efforts. 

The  bulk  of  the  support  of  Vietnamese 
civil  counterinsurgency  measures  fall 
within  the  purview  of  tire  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development.  In  Vietnam 
the  AID  program  is  truly  an  integral  part 
of  the  war  effort  and  a  major  tool  of 
counterinsurgency . 

I  was  very  impressed  by  the  kind  of 
people  we  have  working  for  us  in  AID'S 
Vietnam  staff.  They  are  a  very  dedi- 
cated group  working  in  what  are  often 
very  frustrating  Jobs.  But  they  seem  to 
possess  a  remarkably  high  level  of  morale 
and  «3irit — this  in  spite  of  the  fact  tluit 
they  are  working  under  often  hazardous 
conditions  and  separated  from  their  de- 
pendents. Many  of  them,  particularly 
the  provincial  representatives  stationed 
in  the  provinces,  are  truly  a  new  breed  of 
government  servant,  embracing  as  they 
must  a  wide  range  and  combination  of 
imusual  personal  qualities  in  their  un- 
precedented Jobs. 

AID'S  program  In  Vietnam  covers  a 
wide  variety  of  essential  operations 
ranging  from  essentially  relief  measures 
for  refugees  to  such  things  as  helping 
train  and  equip  a  tripled  police  force, 
and  building  major  capital  projects,  such 
as  powerplants  and  new  institutions 
such  as  the  medical  coUege  and  voca- 
tional schools.  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  a  brief  description  of  this  pro- 
gram which,  among  other  things,  lists  as 
an  attachment  the  many  activities  which 
our  AID  program  supports. 

The  two  princlp«a  components  can  be 
broadly  categorized  as: 

First,  the  counterinsurgency  program 
which  supports  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment's rural  construction  program  de- 
signed to  improve  economic  and  social 
conditions  in  the  niral  areas.  It  also 
provides  certain  support  for  the  war 
effort  such  as  poUce  training,  transporta- 
tion and  pOTt  development,  and  repair 
of  sabotaged  roads  and  bridges,  and 
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Second,  the  maintenance  of  economic 
stability  through  the  commercial  import 
program  and  working  with  the  Viet- 
namese Oovemment  on  economic  poli- 
cies. The  commercial  import  program 
simply  stated  is  U.8.  financing  of  the 
foreign  exchange  costs  of  essential  Im- 
ports through  regular  private  business 
channels,  which  Imports  cannot  be  af- 
forded from  the  Vietnamese  Govem- 
ment's  meager  foreign  exchange  bal- 
ances. The  piaster  sales  proceeds  in 
Vietnam  of  these  U.S. -financed  imports 
are  deposited  In  a  special  fund  which  is 
mostly  allocated  to  helping  finance  the 
greatly  expanded  Vietnamese  defense 
budget  In  a  nonlnflatlonary  maimer. 
Thus  this  program  serves  a  vital  dual 
purpose. 

AJfter  military  action  clears  an  area  of 
major  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese 
troop  units,  we  and  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  are  faced  with  a  major  and 
equally  important  challenge  of  consoli- 
dating the  gains  and  in  effect  reconsti- 
tuting responsive  local  government  and 
putting  back  together  the  shreds  of  local 
Vietnamese  social  and  political  fabric. 
This  is  not  an  easy  job  in  the  wake  of  the 
Vietcong  attacks,  assassinations,  terror- 
ism, and  propaganda.  The  "Vletccmg  has 
concentrated  on  destroying  local  govern- 
ment. They  have  killed  literally  thou- 
sands of  civilians,  particularly  village 
leaders,  schoolteEu;hers,  agricultural 
agents,  and  other  reiH'esentatives  of  local 
government  In  their  campaign  to  intimi- 
date, create  chaos,  break  morale,  tmd 
open  the  way  for  Communist  domina- 
tion. 

If  the  local  political  mechanism  is  not 
made  to  function  again,  however,  the 
area  remains  vulnerable  to  the  sub- 
versive elements  of  the  Vietcong  planted 
underground  throughout  the  coimtryslde 
and  Is  therefore  subject  to  be  taken  over 
again  by  the  Vietcong.  This  essentially 
civilian  pacification  effort  is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Vietnamese  Government 
with  AID  support  under  the  title  of  rural 
construction  program.  It  combines  local 
security  with  economic  and  social  Im- 
provement in  support  of  building  re- 
sponsive local  government  which  can 
maintain  the  active  political  support  of 
the  peasantry. 

First,  In  this  rural  construction  pro- 
Kram,  security  must  be  established,  using 
militia-type  forces,  police,  and  Intelli- 
gence networks,  in  order  to  prevent  hlt- 
and-nm  raids,  terrorism,  and  assassina- 
tion. The  political  extension  of  the 
Vietcong— the  hidden  Vietcong  cells  of 
persons  living  in  the  villages— the  so- 
called  invisible  Vietcong  government  has 
to  be  identified  and  eliminated.  New  and 
stronger  Vietnamese  Government  Insti- 
tutions need  to  be  established,  histitu- 
tlons  which  will  serve  the  villages  and 
which  will  involve  the  participation  of 
the  villagers. 

And  finally  the  expansion  of  educa- 
tion and  health  facilities,  the  Improve- 
ment of  agriculture  and  transportation, 
the  gradual  economic  and  social  uplift 
of  the  village  people  must  be  commenced 
»nd  continued.  The  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment with  U.S.  assistance  will  have 
w  provide  needed  community  service.?— 
Muc&tion.    health,    roads,    water,    and 


electrification — directly  to  the  people  in 
the  countryside,  In  an  effort  deigned 
to  enlist  their  commitment  and  active 
participation  In  the  struggle  against  the 
Vietcong. 

One  of  the  most  significant  of  these 
programs  Is  the  project  to  build  and  staff 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  In  the 
many  hamlets  of  South  Vietnam.  Al- 
though school  enrollment  In  Vietnam 
has,  with  U.S.  aid,  been  tripled  since 
1955,  about  one  and  a  half  million  Viet- 
namese children  of  primary  school  age 
still  are  deprived  of  any  schooling.  Even 
under  escalating  warfare  during  the  pwt 

2  years,  we  have  assisted  the  Vietnamese 
Government  to  build  5,600  hamlet  school 
classrooms  and  train  teachers  for  them. 
Also,  over  10  million  specially  designed 
basic  textbooks  In  Vietnamese  have  been 
provided  by  AID  and  distributed  in  the 
past  2  years.  Together  with  the  Viet- 
namese Government,  we  plan  In  the  next 

3  years  to  build  3,700  school  classrooms 
and  to  train  over  12,000  teachers  to  work 
In  them.  This  school  program  will  help 
provide  the  social  cement  needed  for  na- 
tional unity  and  will  do  much  to  develop 
the  trained  manpower  required  for  the 
essential  postwar  job  of  rural  reconstruc- 
tion. 

In  many  respects  the  core  of  AID'S 
rural  development  activities  Is  the  self- 
help  program.  Under  this  program,  vil- 
lagers assisted  by  their  local  leaders  de- 
cide themselves  what  Improvements  are 
most  needed  for  their  hamlets,  and  to 
which  they  would  be  willing  to  contribute 
their  own  work  and  local  materials. 
These  desires  are  then  transmitted  to 
the  district  and  provincial  officials  repre- 
senting the  central  government.  AID 
provides  the  commodities,  and  equip- 
ment, and  the  technical  advice  required 
by  the  Vietnamese  Government  to  re- 
spond rapidly  and  effectively  to  the  felt 
needs  of  the  peasants.  The  two-way 
communication  between  the  peasants 
and  their  government  is  an  Important 
step  In  the  type  of  grassroots  political 
development  that  can  effectively  coun- 
ter the  Vietcong. 

Although  this  outside  assistance  plays 
an  Important  role,  the  essential  element 
of  the  self-help  programs  is  the  organi- 
zation and  labor  of  the  people  In  the  vil- 
lages and  hamlets.  It  is  notable  that 
the  peasants  have  already  been  willing 
to  contribute  work  and  local  material  to 
over  17,000  self-help  projects.  Three 
thousand  more  are  scheduled  for  comple- 
tion by  June.  This  represents  political 
and  economic  development  of  the  most 
fundamental  and  essential  nature.  Note 
particularly  that  this  Is  not  a  giveaway 
program  but  that  It  Is  a  mutual  team- 
work operation  between  the  people  them- 
selves and  their  Government,  with  the 
assistance  of  AID. 

AID  will  this  year  contribute  to  the 
support  of  a  40,000-man,  specially  trained 
nonmilltary  corps  of  village  workers 
which  is  being  fielded  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  to  bring  security  and 
progress  to  selected  areas  of  South  Viet- 
nam. This  rural  construction  corps  is 
being  organized  within  provinces,  draw- 
ing on  highly  motivated  young  Viet- 
namese men  and  women  who  will  be 
trained  largely  in  a  national   training 


center  for  service  in  their  home  districts. 
It  adds  to  and  expands  on  similar  groups 
which  have  proven  highly  successful  In 
certain  pilot  operations  during  the  past 
year.  It  will  also  draw  volunteer  assist- 
ance from  youth  groups  In  the  cities  who 
are  willing  to  devote  their  energies  to 
Improving  the  lot  of  the  rural  people. 

The  corps,  consisting  of  local  personnel 
trained  In  various  skills,  will  be  the  basic 
Instrument  of  a  realistic  rural  construc- 
tion program  for  which  priority  areas 
have  already  been  designated  by  the 
Vietnamese  Government.  The  program 
Is  designed  to  operate  In  areas  where 
there  Is  military  security  and  to  recon- 
stitute effective  local  government.  The 
lessons  of  past  problems  In  the  strategic 
hamlet  and  pacification  programs  have 
been  thoroughly  considered  In  formulat- 
ing this  program. 

I  learned  from  talking  to  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple in  Vietnam  that  this  village  worker 
is  the  key  to  success  In  the  pacification 
effort  there.  He  must  have  the  ability  to 
win  the  peasant's  confidence  and,  ulti- 
mately, his  commitment  to  the  Oovem- 
ment. To  be  effective,  the  village  worker 
must  be  in  a  position  to  assist  the  peasant 
to  meet  his  urgent  requirements  whether 
they  be  recent  needs  arising  from  the 
dislocations  of  war,  longstanding  needs 
arising  from  the  past  lack  of  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  the  peasant  or  social  In- 
justice. The  peasant  wants  an  (^por- 
tunlty  for  a  better  education  for  his 
children,  Improved  health  for  his  family, 
and  a  chance  to  make  a  better  living. 

The  village  worker  Is  primarily  a 
political  worker,  attempting  to  build  an 
effective  government  In  the  rural  areas, 
but  he  Is  also  a  schoolteacher,  a  health 
technician  or  an  agricultural  extension 
agent.  He  stays  In  the  village  24  hours 
every  day,  gets  to  know  all  the  people  In 
the  village,  works  with  them  and  shares 
their  fears  and  dangers.  In  this  process, 
he  tries  to  explain  and  convince  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Communist  darker  while  help- 
ing the  peasants  to  help  themselves  both 
In  defense  of  the  village  and  Improve- 
ment of  living  conditions. 

The  US.  support  for  this  Important 
program  Involves  the  provision  of  the 
goods  and  technical  advice  necessary  to 
help  the  Vietnamese  Oovemment  get  the 
job  done.  This  material  assistance  takes 
many  forms — fertilizer,  Insecticides,  and 
seed  for  extension  workers,  drugs  for 
medical  workers,  books  and  pf^ier  and 
pencils  for  village  schools. 

We  are  also  Involved,  of  course,  in 
the  complex  process  of  training  village 
workers  by  providing  facilities  and  ad- 
visers. AID  has  not  had  an  easy  task 
in  getting  the  right  kind  of  people  to 
work  in  Vietnam  as  advisers  to  the  vil- 
lage workers.  The  proper  combination 
of  sensitivity  to  other  people's  need,  of 
imagination,  and  of  administrative  abil- 
ity needed  to  take  on  these  advisory  jobs 
Is  hard  to  come  by.  AID  recruits  men 
from  many  walks  of  life,  and  gives  them 
intensive  trairUng  In  the  Vietnamese 
language,  in  local  geography.  In  political 
considerations,  In  understanding  local 
attitudes  and  in  learning,  generally,  how 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  rural 
people  in  terms  the  Vietnamese  people 
can  understand. 
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other  U^.  projects  and  direct  aaalst- 
anoe  have  been  expanded  to  meet  new 
and  enlarged  needs.  The  variety  and 
scope  of  these  projects  Is  staggering  but 
then  so  are  the  problems  of  the  Viet- 
namese. Aid  to  refugees,  a  small  part  of 
our  original  program,  became  a  major 
activity  last  summer  and  fall.  More 
than  730,000  South  Vietnamese  sought 
refuge  in  government -controlled  terri- 
tory during  1965.  About  460.000  of  them 
were  residing  in  camps  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  We  have  provided  substantial 
amounts  of  food — Public  Law  480  title 
n  commodities — construction  materials, 
blankets,  and  other  relief  supplies  to  the 
refugees.  The  aid  and  resettlement  of 
refugees  forms  not  only  a  positive  hu- 
manitarian function,  but  bec<Mnes  an  Im- 
portant factor  in  winning  support  for  the 
Vietnamese  Government. 

Major  efforts  are  underway  and  ex- 
panding In  the  field  of  health.  We  are 
Bssinttng  the  Vietnamese  to  enlarge 
teaching  facilities  In  medical  education. 
Twenty-three  surgical  and  medical 
teams,  about  half  contributed  by  other 
free  world  nations,  are  now  treating 
civilian  sick  and  war  woimded.  A  team 
is  planned  eventually  for  each  of  the  43 
provinces.  An  accelerated  program  of 
hospital  renovation  began  last  year  and 
we  plan  to  continue  it. 

These  activities  I  have  described  in- 
volving government  and  rural  people, 
have  been  undertaken  to  help  build  a 
sense  of  nationhood  and  to  help  develop 
a  non-Communist  government  strong 
enough  to  resist  Communist  subversion. 
They  must  be  geared  together  in  inte- 
grated action  programs  which  gradually 
and  slowly  bring  permanent  change,  one 
step  at  a  time,  to  areas  of  the  country- 
side of  Vietnam.  Concurrent  with  these 
efforts  is  the  Improvement  of  the  na- 
tional police  force  to  permit  it  to  follow 
closely  behind  military  forces  and  per- 
form more  effectively  Its  crucial  role  of 
restoring  and  maintaining  law  and 
oi|(l»r.  In  government-controlled  areas. 
Also  in  support  of  rural  reconstruction 
efforts  are  large  investments  in  logistics 
and  transportatlcMi.  Improvements  and 
expansions  of  ports  and  waterways  are 
needed  to  handle  large  quantities  of 
goods.  Access  to  certain  areas  is  possi- 
ble only  by  air  and  consequently  In- 
civaaed  airlift  capability  is  needed.  Such 
highways  and  railroads  as  can  be  held 
secure  must  be  maintained  and  the  road 
net  expanded  wherever  possible. 

Now.  the  second  major  prong  of  the 
n.S.  economic  aid  program  in  Vietnam 
is  general  support  of  the  total  Vietnamese 
eoon(»ny  in  order  to  prevent  inflation 
and  shortages  from  erupting  into  politi- 
cal chaos.  The  last  year  has  seen  a 
great  many  changes  in  the  economy,  the 
xxwct  notable  of  which  has  been  the  rapid 
rlae  in  prices  since  July. 

As  we  known  from  the  experience  in 
China  and  other  places,  inflation  and 
economic  chaos  can  be  as  insidious  and 
destructive  a  weapon  of  insurgency  as 
military  action.  The  expensive  com- 
mercial Import  program  and  associated 
economic  policies  are  undramatic  and 
generally  misunderstood  by  the  general 
public  but  of  vital  importance.  It  Is 
operated    through   private    commercial 


channels  in  keeping  with  our  funda- 
mental belief  and  dedication  to  support- 
ing the  private  enterprise  system.  In 
any  event,  the  overburdened  Vietnamese 
Government  structure  could  not  take 
over  and  administer  the  many  commer- 
cial transactions  involved.  In  this  war 
boom  it  is  true  that  importers  and  mer- 
chants are  making  money,  but  often 
overlooked  is  the  fact  that  such  things  as 
canned  milk  for  babies,  kerosene  for 
cooking,  cement  and  steel  for  construc- 
tion, tools  and  machinery  required  for 
making  a  livelihood,  medicines,  and  so 
forth,  would  not  be  available  to  the 
masses  of  people  throughout  the  small 
towns  and  villages  in  the  countryside  If 
this  program  did  not  exist. 

The  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  has 
reached  about  40  percent  in  Saigon,  even 
more  to  the  north  in  Central  Vietnam, 
and  somewhat  less  in  the  Vietnamese  rice 
bowl — the  Mekong  Delta  to  the  south. 
The  price  rise  In  certain  commodities  has 
been  more  than  100  percent  in  the  last 
few  months  in  certain  areas  subject  to 
Vietcong  Interdiction  and  shortages  due 
to  shipping  congestion.  Behind  this  rise 
is  a  combination  of  factors — reinforcing 
each  other  and  rendering  the  problem 
more  and  more  acute.  The  most  im- 
portant has  been  the  increasing  money 
supply,  fueled  by  growing  government 
budget  deficits  necessitated  by  the  stag- 
gering defense  budget  increases.  Until 
recently,  additions  to  money  supply  were 
readily  absorbed  in  increased  monetiza- 
tion  of  the  rural  economy  and  by  in- 
creased domestic  production. 

The  escalation  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion and  the  response  of  the  Government 
of  Vietnam  combined  with  the  military 
assist  of  the  United  States  and  other 
free  world  nations  have  had  enormous 
economic  consequences.  The  continuing 
military  buildup  of  United  States  and 
other  free  world  troops,  intensified  mili- 
tary operations,  and  an  expansion  of 
Vietnamese  budgetary  expenditures,  all 
putting  more  money  into  circxilation,  on 
top  of  an  already  very  large  budget  def- 
icit in  1964 — have  created  purchasing 
power  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
Vietnamese  economy  to  satisfy.  The 
economy  is  stretched  tight,  and  there 
&xe  no  prospects  of  increased  output  of 
goods  for  the  marketplace.  Unemploy- 
ment in  Saigon,  a  poUticEd  problem  in 
1964,  vanished  as  the  military  draft,  mili- 
tary construction,  and  a  spurt  of  private 
spending  created  labor  shortages.  Viet- 
cong harassment  of  the  internal  trans- 
portation routes  has  upset  the  balance 
of  supply  and  demand — msJtlng  the  sup- 
ply of  goods  dlfiBcult  and  irregular  while 
demand  for  goods  is  rising. 

Local  shortages  of  goods  and  increased 
costs  of  production  gave  rise  to  initial 
increases  in  prices — this  gave  rise  to  In- 
creases in  wages  which  in  turn  gave  rise 
to  Increased  demand  for  goods  and 
brought  forth  hitherto  idle  hoards  of 
cash  to  the  marketplsure. 

The  first  defense  in  this  situation  is 
the  commercial  import  program,  which 
finances  with  dollars  the  foreign  ex- 
change costs  of  essential  Imported  goods 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  financed 
with  the  meager  Vietnamese  foreign  ex- 
change balances.     These  goods  satisfy 


the  growing  demand  and  sop  up  much 
of  the  increased  purchasing  power  creat> 
ed  by  government  budget  deficits. 

But  the  import  program  cannot  do  the 
job  by  itself.  Imports  are  not  a  per- 
fect substitirte  for  all  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices people  want  to  purchase  with  their 
increased  Income.  We  have  been  work- 
ing with  the  Vietnamese  Government  to 
develop  a  series  of  supporting  measures. 
Of  first  Importance  haa  been  a  budget 
which  meets  the  urgent  war  requirements 
but  eliminates  government  spending  on 
things  that  can  be  deferred.  Related 
financial  measures  designed  to  siphon 
off  purchasing  power  are  government  ef- 
forts to  raise  taxes  and  the  sale  of  war 
bonds,  the  tightening  of  commercial  bank 
reserve  requirements  to  prevent  their 
adding  to  the  inflationary  pressures;  and 
the  full  commitment  of  Vietnamese  earn- 
ings to  meeting  import  requirements  and 
the  other  demands  for  foreign  exchange. 

After  having  taken  account  of  all  of 
these  measures  which  the  Government 
of  Vietnam  can  take  by  itself,  there  is 
still  a  gap  of  serious  proportions— 
which  AID  estimates  at  $175  million  for 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year.  This 
plus  the  measures  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Government  of  Vietnam,  will  not  re- 
establish price  stability — It  will  only 
make  it  possible  to  contain  the  inflation. 
They  expect  out  in  Vietnam  that  prices 
will  rise  some  15  percent  during  the  next 
6  months.  If  inflation  were  to  take  a 
heavier  toll  it  would  endanger  the  sta- 
bility of  the  government — at  best  forcing 
it  to  spend  its  time  defending  Itself  and 
diverting  it  from  the  job  of  fighting  the 
war;  at  worst,  having  it  toppled  from 
power  with  the  need  to  organize  a  new 
team  to  run  the  government  and  organize 
itself  for  the  war  effort.  We  cannot  af- 
ford such  interruptions  of  essential  con- 
tinuity in  the  direction  of  the  war  ef- 
fort. 

The  U.S.  economic  aid  program  in  Viet- 
nam is  an  expensive  one.  In  many  ways, 
it  is  a  frustrating  one,  since  economic 
and  social  development  rarely  advance 
in  the  midst  of  the  kind  of  warfare  now 
going  on  in  that  coimtry.  But,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  program  there  Is  an  ab- 
solutely necessary  one — one  that  this 
country  must  continue  in  its  present 
form  untU  such  time  as  the  Vietnamese 
people  are  free  once  more  to  rebuild 
their  society. 


JOSEPH  VALACHT  MEMOIRS 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unsmimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  hi  the 
Recoko  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
certain  that  many  of  our  colleagues  have 
become  aware,  as  I  have,  of  the  Po^slWl- 
Ity  that  the  Department  of  Justice  win 
give  Its  consent  to  Joseph  Valachl  to 
publish  his  memoirs.  I  think  that  this 
would  be  contrary  to  the  public  hiterMt 
and  would  serve  further  to  perpetuate 
prejudice  against  Italo-Americans  and  I 
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have  written  to  Attorney  General  Kat- 
jenbach  to  express  my  views. 

The  National  Italian-American  League 
To  Combat  Defamation  has  legitimately 
sought  to  call  this  Valachl  book  situation 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  people. 
The  league  is  headed  by  many  prominent 
citizens.  Including  Judge  S.  Samuel  Dl- 
Falco,  national  chairman;  Fortune  Pope, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors; 
Judge  Anthony  D.  Giovanna,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee ;  and.  Judge 
Ferdinand  Pecora,  chairman  of  the  ad- 
visory committee.  In  addition,  there  are 
various  distinguished  residents  of  the 
Bronx  who  are  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
league  Including  Howard  Molisani  and 
Mauro  Romita. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  Interest  of  calling 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  all  of  our 
colleagues  and  to  other  readers  of  the 
Record,  I  ask  leave  to  Insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  letter  which  I  have  sent  to  the  At- 
torney General  urging  him  to  deny  to 
Valachl  the  permission  which  he  would 
need  to  publish  this  book;  and  a  copy  of 
a  letter  from  the  league  to  Its  members. 

Congress  op  the  United  States, 
House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  February  3, 1966. 
Hon.  Nicholas  DeB.  Katzenbach, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  De- 
partment  of  Justice,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  I  am  very 
disturbed  by  the  news  reports  that  the  De- 
partment of  Ju£tlce  is  considering  giving  its 
approval  to  the  publication  of  the  memoirs 
of  the  convicted  murderer,  Joseph  Valachl. 
I  cannot  see  any  value  to  the  public  In  such 
a  book  save  for  pondering  to  the  morbid 
interests  of  those  who  crave  lurid  details  of 
crime.  Insofar  as  law  enforcement  officials 
are  concerned.  I  am  certain  that  any  infor- 
mation they  need  can  be  secured  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Valachl,  himself,  would  be  enriched  by  the 
profits  from  such  a  book  and  would,  there- 
fore, be  enriched  by  his  life  of  crime. 

I  am  most  concerned  by  the  prejudice 
against  Americans  of  Italian  origin  and  by 
the  stereotypes  which  have  engendered  by 
television  programs  and  other  media.  The 
great  contributions  which  have  been  made, 
and  are  being  made,  to  our  society  by  Italo- 
Amerlcans  are  too  often  lost  In  the  welter 
of  stereotyped  denigration  of  the  Italo- 
Americans.  Publication  of  an  autobiography 
by  Valachl  can  only  serve  to  aggravate  this 
condition. 

In  the  absence  of  any  showing  that  there 
Is  an  overwhelming  public  value  to  these 
memoirs  and  In  the  face  of  the  obvious 
damage  that  will  be  done  to  so  many  of  our 
fellow  Americans.  I  urge  you  to  deny  Valachl 
the  permission  to  publish  his  memoirs. 
Sincerely, 

Jonathan  B.  Bingrau, 

Member  of  Congress. 


National  Italian-American 
Leaotje  To  Combat  Detamation, 
Inc., 

New  York,  N.Y.,  January  14,  1966. 
Dear  Membeb  and  Fhiend:  Enclosed  you 
wlU  And  a  copy  of  a  press  release  Issued  by 
our  chairman,  Judge  Ferdinand  Pecora.  pro- 
testing the  unprecedented  permission 
granted  to  Joseph  Valachl  to  publish  a  book 
of  hU  "memoirs."  This  book  can  only  con- 
toue  an  ugly  and  untrue  Image  of  milllonB 
of  Americans  of  lUUan  origin  and  associate 
them,  without  reason,  to  crime  and  criminal 
•ctlvity.  Valachl  was  once  permitted  to  ap- 
pear on  television  and  to  receive  national 
notoriety  which  did  Irreparable  damage  to  all 
«*Uans  everywhere  and  resulted  In  not  a 
«n«le  conviction  or  solution  of  any  crime. 


nor  even  an  arrest.  Mr.  Hoover  of  the  FBI 
has  stated  that  Valachl  "did  not  reveal  a 
single  fact  not  already  known  to  law  enforce- 
ment agencies." 

The  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  is 
rewarding  Valachl  for  his  career  of  crime  at 
the  expense  of  further  maligning  and  brain- 
washing the  American  public  with  the  un- 
supportable  and  untrue  premise  that  the 
Italian-Americans  are  the  only  persons  In- 
volved In  organized  crime.  Such  a  concept 
la  false  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue unchallenged. 

It  is  about  time  that  the  wrongful  over- 
emphasis of  the  connection  between  Italians 
and  crime  be  stopped.  This  can  be  helped  If 
you  protest  the  special  privilege  granted  to 
this  convicted  murderer  and  character  assas- 
sin. Address  your  protest  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  U.S.  Attorney  General 
and  your  respective  Senator  and  CJongress- 
man. 

This  is  the  time  to  act  and  demonstrate 
the  seriousness  of  this  matter. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Phxlip  T.  Lombaroo, 
Director,  Public  Information. 


FIRE  SAFETY  OP  FOREIGN 
PASSENGER  SHIPS 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gei)tleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Legal 
and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  has  been  making  a  study  of 
the  policies,  prswitices,  and  procedures  of 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  with  respect  to 
the  examination  and  inspection  of  for- 
eign-flag passenger  vessels. 

In  public  hearings  held  on  January  25, 
1966,  Adm.  Edwin  J.  Roland,  Comman- 
dant of  the  Coast  Guard,  testified  before 
the  subcommittee  that  the  Coast  Guard 
has  long  recognized  that  existing  pro- 
visions of  International  conventions  are 
inadequate  as  regards  the  safety  of 
some  older  vessels.  He  stated  that  at 
International  meetings  Coast  Guard  rep- 
resentatives have  made  a  number  of  un- 
successful overtures  toward  more  strin- 
gent controls. 

The  unfortimate  disaster  of  the  Yar- 
mouth Castle,  which  burned  and  sank 
last  November  13  with  the  loss  of  90 
lives,  he  felt,  had  undoubtedly  created  a 
more  favorable  climate  for  remedial 
measures. 

The  Conunandant  also  testified  that  he 
was  shortly  to  depart  for  London  as 
head  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  12th 
session  of  the  Maritime  Safety  Commit- 
tee of  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization,  more  famil- 
iarly known  as  IMCO.  The  U.S.  delega- 
tion attended  the  meeting  January  31, 
1966.  Perhaps  the  most  Important  mis- 
sion of  that  delegation  was  to  press  Its 
efforts  toward  obtaining  international 
support  for  changes  In  the  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sea  Convention  which,  among 
other  things,  regulate  the  construction  of 
passenger  vessels,  but  which  contain 
grandfather  clauses  exempting  older 
vessels  from  more   rigid   requirements 


which  were  first  adopted  Internationally 
In  1948. 

Procedurally  the  American  delegation 
was  requesting  that  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Maritime  Safety  Committee,  IMCO, 
be  called  to  devote  itself  solely  to  a  study 
of  the  conditions  which  make  such  cas- 
ualties as  the  Yarmouth  Castle  possible, 
and  to  determine  what  steps  should  be 
taken  to  reduce  these  risks. 

I  was  pleased  to  be  advised  last  Fri- 
day that  the  Maritime  Safety  Commit- 
tee has  agreed  to  the  UJS.  proposal,  and 
that  an  extraordinary  session  of  the 
safety  committee  will  be  convened  be- 
ginning May  2,  1966.  to  be  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  problem  of  fire  safety  of 
passenger  vessels. 

As  chairman  of  the  Legal  and  Mone- 
tary Affairs  Subcommittee.  I  believe  the 
commandant  and  the  entire  U.S.  delega- 
tion are  to  be  conamended  on  their  suc- 
cess. International  agreements  matters 
move  slowly,  but  they  have  succeeded  in 
having  that  first  big  step  taken,  so  es- 
sential to  the  safety  of  passengers. 


SALE  OP  TANKS  TO  ISRAEL 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Farbstein]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  applaud  the  State  Department 
for  making  public  the  sale  of  tanks  and 
other  articles  of  defensive  military  ne- 
cessity to  the  Israel  Government.  I 
first  learned  of  this  about  2  weeks  ago 
and  urged  the  release  of  the  news  at 
once.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  Arab  intelligence  was  aware  of  the 
sale  of  arms  by  the  U.S.  Government  to 
Israel;  hence,  falling  to  disclose  this  fact 
served  no  useful  purpose.  Making  It 
public,  on  the  other  hand.  Informs  the 
Arab  people  that  the  United  States  In- 
tends to  maintain  the  arms  balance  In 
the  area. 

This  may  bring  the  Arab  people  to  the 
realization  there  is  no  purpose  In  their 
leaders  wasting  such  a  great  proportion 
of  their  wealth  for  an  unnecessary  arms 
race.  It  may  cause  the  people  to  insist 
that  their  leaders  use  the  funds  spent 
for  arms  for  the  necessities  of  life  In- 
stead and  may  mean  the  first  step  toward 
peace. 

PENTAGON  INSENSITIVE  TO  SLAVE 
LABOR 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  tMr.  Pakbstein]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
In  the  very  near  future  Introduce  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  the  Department  of  De- 
fense from  carrying  out  Its  plaris  to  buy 
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$75  miUlon  worth  of  machlneguns  and 
arnu  from  a  Ocrman  manufacturer  who 
Uataatly  refuses  to  oonstder  the  claims 
of  some  1,000  former  slave  laborers  who 
were  forced  toy  the  Nazis  to  tend  Its 
machinwi  during  the  war. 

The  manufacturer  is  Rhelnmetall  Co. 
of  Dusseldorf,  Germany.  There  la  good 
reason  to  believe  that  its  managers  were 
pioneers  In  the  Nazi  movement.  But  I 
am  not  commenting  on  behavior,  how- 
ever deplorable,  that  Is  decades  old.  I 
am  outraged  that  today  a  German  com- 
pany has  the  arrogance  to  maintain  that 
the  profits  It  earned  from  the  blood  and 
Indignities  of  slave  laborers  are  not 
stained. 

I  will  not  have  our  Government  be  a 
party  to  this  shameful  and  disgraceful 
situation.  Our  Government  must  have 
regard  for  fundamental  decencies — and 
dealing  with  the  Rhelnmetall  Co.  of  Dus- 
seldorf  I  regard  as  Indecent. 

The  Defense  Department  plans  have 
been  protested  by  B'nal  B'rlth,  a  Jewish 
service  organisation,  which  has  aroused 
the  conscience  of  America.  It  has  also 
been  protested  by  Mayor  Charles  V. 
Ryan,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  who  argues 
that  machlneguns  of  equal  quality  are 
manufactured  in  his  city  and  that  the 
purchase  in  Germany  Is  not  necessary. 

My  legislation  will  be  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Defense  Department's 
appropriation.  I  trust  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  give  it  full  con- 
sideration. I  regard  Its  enactment  as 
essential. 

If  the  appropriation  bill  falls  to  con- 
tain the  prohibition  when  it  reaches  the 
House,  I  will  ask  for  a  floor  vote.  There 
must  be  no  complicity  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  In  excusing  the  bloody 
practices  of  the  Nazis  and  their  backers. 


NATIONAL  EYE  mSTTTUTE 

Mr.  KRKBfl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mult««]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcom)  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKBIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
frun  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MX7LTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Joined  with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Congressman  Pbxd  B.  Rooirrr, 
and  other  colleagues  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Eye  Institute  as  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  The  purpose 
of  the  Eye  Institute  is  to  focus  national 
support  on  problems  involving  the  eye. 
It  will  conduct  and  support  research  and 
training  in  blinding  eye  diseases  and 
■other  dtseasee  that  produce  vlsxial  dls- 
■ordert.  Peee arch  and  training  In  special 
health  problems  and  requirements  of  the 
bUnd  and  in  the  basic  sciences  relating 
to  right  and  visoal  function  will  also  be 
authorised.  The  Surgeon  General  would 
he  aothorlaed  to  provide  training  and 
Instmetion  and  to  establish  traineeshlps 
and  feUowshlps  in  the  National  Bye  m- 
atitute  and  dsewfaere  relating  to  diag- 
noali,  prevention,  treatment  of  blinding 
«ye  JimmnB,  and  vlsiial  dlaorden. 


There  Is  much  work  to  be  done  in  the 
field  of  eye  health;  90  million  of  our  fel- 
low Americans  have  some  form  of  eye 
trouble  of  which  3.5  million  cases  involve 
serious  trouble.  The  startling  fact  Is 
that  80  percent  of  aU  blindness  is  the  re- 
sult of  diseases  whose  causes  are  un- 
known to  science.  This  points  up  the 
desperate  need  for  basic  research  in  this 
area.  The  time  has  come  for  a  national 
effort  to  wage  an  unrelenting  war 
against  this  scourge.  I  am  sure  that  this 
war  can  be  won  if  we  put  our  hearts  and 
minds  to  the  task.  Let  us  give  light  to 
the  10  million  totally  blind  people  of  the 
world  and  the  million  functionally  blind 
Americans  who  are  unable  to  read  ordi- 
nary newspaper  type,  even  with  the  aid 
of  glasses. 


CAN  WE  OR  CAN  WE  NOT  AFFORD 
TO  LOSE  THIS  CONFRONTA- 
TION? 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waogonner]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Reoors  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  long 
before  the  recent  acceleration  of  our 
activity  In  Vietnam,  long  before  the 
President's  peace  offensive  and  the  more 
recent  resumption  of  bombing  in  North 
Vietnam.  I  took  the  position  that  our  role 
in  that  trsiglc  conflict  cannot  be  Anally 
determined  until  one  all-inclusive  ques- 
tion is  asked  and  answered. 

That  question  Is,  "Can  we  or  can  we 
not  afford  to  lose  this  confrontation?" 

If  we  can  sifford  to  lose.  If  the  war  there 
is  of  no  Importance  to  us,  then  we  should 
get  out.  If  we  cannot  afford  to  lose,  and 
it  is  certainly  my  opinion  that  we  cannot, 
then  we  should  get  about  winning  It  as 
quickly  and  as  decisively  as  all  our  might 
will  permit  us. 

The  Shreveport  Times,  in  an  editorial, 
"Ifs  Time  To  Fight  To  Win,"  states  the 
case  perfectly  and  I  would  like  to  place 
that  editorial  here  in  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Members.  It  is  well  worth 
the  few  minutes  It  will  take  to  read  it : 
iT'B  Tuu  To  FiOHT  To  Win 

It  Is  almost  exactly  a  month  since  an 
American  plane  dropped  a  bomb  on  Nortb 
Vietnam.  Tbe  Christmas  truce,  which  the 
Reds  violated  right  and  left,  pp^ssed  long  ago. 
The  calendar  New  Year  and  1«  light  ceesa- 
tlon  In  fighting  Is  more  than  3  weeks  past. 
The  lunar  N«w  Te*r  of  the  Vietnamese — 
North  and  South — Is  ending,  marked  by  an- 
otlMr  truce  which  the  Vletcong  Reds  re- 
p— tedly  have  violated  with  more  than  60 
■hooting  Incidents  as  this  is  written.  Sev- 
eral Americans  have  been  killed. 

During  the  month  of  hardly  even  one- 
haoded  opposition  from  American  forces  the 
Communists  have  rebuilt  damaged  military 
installations,  built  new  Installations,  moved 
perhaps  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  sup- 
plies, Including  ammunition  and  weapons  as 
well  as  food,  to  battle  areas.  They  have 
transported  fresh  troops  to  what  will  be  hot 
combat  sectors  and  regrouped  forces  which 
had  been  scattered  by  attack  from  both  the 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  Armies. 


Only  the  CoDimunlsts  can  know  how  much 
buUdup  of  military  strength,  including  more 
Russian  ground-to-air  missile  launching 
sites,  as  well  as  the  largest  mortars  in  the 
world — the  Russian  120  nUlllmeter — has 
taken  place.  Only  the  omnipotent  can  know 
how  many  American  casualties  will  be  added 
to  the  ever-growing  lists  as  a  result  of  thl« 
period  of  security  given  the  Communists. 

President  Johnson  found  the  Nation  almost 
solidly  behind  him  when  he  first  began  to 
fight  the  war  In  Vietnam — to  fight  with  the 
seeming  Intent  of  winning  militarily  in  a 
manner  to  create  a  peace  table  at  which  the 
tJnlted  States  could  sit  with  honor. 

The  President  again  gained  overwhelming 
support  of  the  Nation — of  the  whole  free 
world — when  he  sent  envoys  to  more  than 
40  countries  In  search  of  some  means  of 
peace — something  that  would  bring  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communists  to  a  council 
teble. 

This  so-called  peace  offensive  has  failed 
completely  from  the  standpoint  of  creating 
even  an  approach  to  negotiations.  The  North 
Vietnamese  Communists,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists and  the  Russian  Communists  all 
have  refused  to  ha-e  any  part  of  it  unless 
all  U.S.  troops  are  withdrawn  from  southeast 
Asia. 

That  would  be  a  surrender,  by  our  country, 
that  could  destroy  the  morale,  and  the  faith 
In  America,  of  free  nations  all  over  the  world. 
It  would.  In  effect,  convince  the  Reds  of 
China  and  North  Vietnam  that  the  whrte 
area  on  the  map  on  the  opposite  page  (not 
printed  In  the  Rxcoas)  Is  theirs  for  the 
taking. 

But  the  President's  peace  offensive  has 
succeeded  magnificently  In  convincing  the 
world  that  the  United  States  has  no  Im- 
perialist aims  In  Vietnam,  that  It  does  not 
want  to  fight  there  but  has  been  compelled 
to  In  order  to  carry  out  Its  obligations  and 
long-established  policies — policies  first  put 
Into  active  and  military  effect  under  Presi- 
dent Truman. 

The  pressure  from  around  the  world  for 
peace  now  Is  on  Hanoi  and  Pelplng  and  not 
on  Washington.  That  Is  victory,  Indeed.  In 
the  political  phase  of  the  war  in  Asia. 

So,  the  time  certainly  has  come  when  the 
TTnlted  States  must  start  fighting— and  It 
must  not  starting  fighting  a  one-handed  war 
or  a  dead-end  war.    It  must  fight  to  win. 

Tt  it  means  full-scale  air  and  sea  bom- 
bardment of  North  Vietnam  Including  spe- 
cifically the  vital  military  targets  In  the 
Hanoi  area  and  the  harbor  area  of  Haiphong. 
There  have  been  rumors  In  Washington  that 
when  and  If  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
Ls  resumed,  the  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  areas 
will  still  be  Immune. 

That  would  be  a  tragic  mistake.  It  would 
mean.  In  literal  fact.  Americans  fighting  and 
dying  at  the  hands  of  the  Reds  In  South 
Vietnam,  while  the  supply  bases  and  troop 
centers  and  ammunition  dumps  which  en- 
able the  Communists  to  fight  In  South  Viet- 
nam are  left  intact  in  North  Vietnam. 

Last  fall,  Prssldent  Johnson  publicly 
pledged  that  there  would  be  no  sacred 
sanctuary,  for  the  enemy  in  this  war,  as  In 
Korea  when  Prssldsnt  Truman  forbade  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  to  cross  the  Talu  River 
boundary  between  North  Korea  and  Man- 
churia to  bomb  the  Red  Chinese  bases — or 
even  for  reconnaissance  purposes.  But  all  of 
North  Vietnam  has  been  a  sacred  sanctu- 
ary for  the  past  month.  Even  when  our 
bombing  was  going  on  most  of  North  Viet- 
nam was  immnne  from  attack  under  Wash- 
ington orders.  It  Is  time  to  end  this  kind  of 
mock  warfare.  Nor  can  eastern  Laos  and  east- 
em  Oambodla  be  left  as  sacred  sanctuaries. 
as  they  are  now. 

Either  we  fight  to  win  or  we  may  as  well 
quit  in  disgrace. 

The  United  States  must  also  recognlw 
that  the  Ho  CM  Mlnh  trail,  which  runs  from 


North  Vietnam  through  Laos  and  back  Into 
South  Vietnam,  and  now — it  Is  believed — 
even  on  from  I,aoe  into  Cambodia,  must  be 
bit  and  hit  hard.  It  must  be  hit  not  merely 
in  the  manner  of  cutting  off  a  piece  of  the 
serpent's  tall — at  the  South  Vietnamese 
end — but  killing  the  serpent  by  destroying 
the  heart  and  head  of  the  trail  In  western 
Laos  along  the  North  Vietnam  border  and  In 
North  Vietnam  Itself. 

The  long  cessation  of  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  the  weakness  of  the  bombing  when 
It  did  take  place,  and  the  lack  of  any  guar- 
antee of  resumption  may  be  having  an  ef- 
fect around  the  United  States  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  will  not  like.  This  is  a  feel- 
ing, or  sensing,  by  many  people,  especially 
experienced  commentators,  that  the  United 
States  Is  using  the  peace  offensive  and  the 
prolonged  cessation  of  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  as  a  step  toward  what  could  be 
appeasement — a  truce  before  next  sum- 
mer's Federal  election  campaigns — which 
would  be  as  disgraceful  for  the  United  States, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  as  Korea  and  the 
two  backdowns  in  Cuba  crises. 

On  the  other  hand,  President  Johnson  has 
asked  for  more  than  $12  billion  to  carry  on 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  More  troops  are  pour- 
ing Into  South  Vietnam  almost  dally.  Sec- 
retary McNamara  wants  to  build  900  planes 
at  once — and  hopes  the  people  will  forget  his 
5  years  of  cutting  down  the  power  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  The  United  States  now  has 
a  military  supply  base  In  Thailand — our  top 
friend  in  southeast  Asia — capable  of  sup- 
porting an  army  of  100,000  men. 

But.  also.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  United 
States  has  been  short  of  air  bombs  of  the 
type  needed  In  Vietnam,  and  whole  divisions 
have  been  short  of  such  equipment  as  Jungle 
boots;  that  180  ships  are  lying  off  the  Viet- 
namese shores  loaded  with  supplies  and  no 
place  to  unload  them;  that  pilots  reportedly 
have  been  sent  Into  action  (and  death  or 
capture)  without  the  training  needed  for  the 
assignments  given  them;  and  that  a  long, 
long  list  of  lncomp>etencle8  and  errors  can 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  President  John- 
son's long  lull  In  bombing  North  Vietnam 
has  been  necessary  for  the  United  States  to 
build  up  Ita  own  fighting  strength,  even 
though  it  gave  the  Communlsta  similar 
opportunity. 


FINANCING  A  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rccoro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  time  of  year  many  thou- 
sands of  young  people  across  the  Nation 
are  planning  to  seek  admission  to  col- 
lege next  faU.  Many  of  these  people 
have  high  promise  and  ability  but  are 
alscouraged  in  their  education  plans  be- 
cause they  lack  the  necessary  financial 
resources. 

Some  of  the  families  of  these  young 
people  are  in  what  might  be  called  a 
middle-Income  bracket.  Often,  how- 
ever, the  young  person  will  have  a  num- 
ber of  brothers  and  sisters,  some  of  whom 
play  already  be  in  college.  We  know 
now  difficult  it  is  for  any  family  of  mod- 
erate means  to  finance  more  than  one  or 


two  children  through  college  simultane- 
ously. 

Sylvia  Porter,  the  noted  columnist,  has 
written  a  careful  and  very  helpful  analy- 
sis of  college  scholarships,  who  gets  them, 
and  how  and  when  a  high  school  student 
should  apply  for  scholarship  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  con- 
sent I  ask  that  Sylvia  Porter's  articles, 
which  appeared  serially  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  recently,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 
Yoxnt  MoKET's  Worth — Who  Grrs  Collxci 

SCHOLASSRIPS  ? — I 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

What  does  It  take  to  get  a  college  scholar- 
ship? How  needy  must  a  student's  famllv 
be?  What  factors,  In  addition  to  academic 
standing.  Improve  a  student's  chances  for  a 
scholarship  today? 

This  year  one-tenth  of  U.S.  college  stu- 
dents— about  500,000 — are  receiving  more 
than  $200  million  in  scholarships  to  help 
finance  their  higher  education.  At  a  limited 
but  growing  number  of  colleges  more  than 
half  of  the  student  body  Is  getting  some 
type  of  financial  assistance.  Beginning  next 
fall  another  140,000  needy  students  wUl  go 
to  college  with  the  help  of  an  additional  $68 
mllUon  of  Federal  scholarships  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Today  college  scholarships  are  multiply- 
ing as  unprecedented  numbers  of  students 
from  middle  and  lower  Income  families  con- 
tinue their  education  beyond  high  school. 
At  the  same  time  millions  of  American  fam- 
ilies in  all  but  the  highest  Income  brackets 
are  straining  under  the  huge  cost  of  sending 
their  chUdren  to  coUege. 

COSTS    SOAK 

During  the  past  three  decades  coUege  costs 
have  quintupled,  and  during  the  coming  10 
years  cosU  are  slated  to  rise  another  50  per- 
cent. Clearly  the  competition  for  scholar- 
ships win  become  even  more  fierce  than  It  Is 
today.  •  •   • 

OeneraUy  speaking,  a  high  school  student 
today  must  graduate  with  at  least  a  B  av- 
erage and  rank  at  least  In  the  top  half  of 
his  class  simply  to  get  into  a  good  4-year  col- 
lege. The  requirements  are  understandably 
tougher  for  scholarships.  While  a  growing 
total  of  colleges  will  admit  highly  qualified 
studenta  regardless  of  financial  means  and 
automatically  extend  scholarship  aid  If  nec- 
essary, the  tendency  at  these  more  affluent 
colleges  also  Is  to  select  strictly  from  the  top 
26  percent  of  high  school  classes  and  to  de- 
mand at  least  a  B-plus  average. 

But  glittering  grades  are  not  the  sole  yard- 
stick for  college  admission  or  for  winning  a 
scholarship.  Even  without  a  superior  aca- 
demic record  these  other  factors  can  help 
tremendously  toward  a  scholarship:  A  stu- 
dent's outstanding  personality,  a  demon- 
strated capacity  for  leadership,  an  unxisual 
or  special  talent  (say  In  music,  art,  sports, 
foreign  languages) . 

Special  consideration  Is  given  too  to  candi- 
dates who  have  overcome  a  severe  handicap 
or  misfortune  during  their  lives. 

How  needy  must  the  student's  family  be? 

NXEDT  KXPLAINKD 

The  gifted  child  of  the  very  needy  (In  the 
•3,000-*4,000  or  less  anntial  Income  range) 
has  the  best  chances  for  most  scholarships. 
The  new  Federal  scholarships  are  reserved 
exclusively  for  those  who  couldnt  otherwise 
attend  college. 

But  a  rising  sum  of  aid  Is  also  now  avail- 
able to  students  whose  family  Income  Is  as 
high  as  $16,000  a  year — If  the  family  has 
other  children  to  support  at  homo  or  in  col- 
lege at  the  same  time,  if  the  family  has  other 
burdensome  expenses,  or  If  collage  costs  are 


especlaUy  high  at  the  InsUtuticn  the  child 
wishes  to  attend. 

For  Instance,  a  family  with  four  children 
to  support  on  a  yearly  Income  of  $6,000  Is 
considered  by  today's  colleges  as  In  greater 
need — In  terms  of  eligibility  tor  a  scholar- 
ship— than  a  family  with  one  child  and  an 
Income  of  $3,000.  Even  the  $15,000-a-year 
family  may  be  considered  needy — IX  there  are 
five  children  to  support  and  If  the  college 
charges  $2,000-$3.000  or  more  a  year. 

While  less  needy  studenta  and  their  fam- 
ilies are  expected  to  contribute  substantial 
shares  of  their  earnings,  savings,  and  assets 
toward  college  costs,  a  family's  total  financial 
picture  Is  now  taken  Into  account — and  the 
amount  the  family  is  expected  to  pay  U 
measured  by  what  It  can  reasonably  afford. 
Today's  student  financial  aid  Is  designed  to 
fill  the  gap  between  that  sum  and  total  col- 
lege coeta. 

Who  Obts  Coujar  Scholasships? — II 

Let's  say  your  teenage  son  has  superior  aca- 
demic qualifications  that  would  put  him  In 
the  running  for  a  college  scholarship.  Let's 
also  say  that,  while  your  family  Income  is  a 
relatively  affluent  $10,000.  you  have  three 
other  children,  your  savings  are  next  to  sero 
and  you  can't  see  how  you  can  squeeze  out  an 
extra  $2,000  a  year  for  your  son's  coUege 
education.  Would  a  college  consider  you 
needy  enough  for  your  son  to  win  a  scholar- 
ship? 

This  Is  typical  of  the  quandary  facing  many 
middle-Income  American  families  as  record 
numbers  of  their  children  head  Into  college. 
The  answers  are  Important  to  studenta  and 
parents — because  a  college  degree  Is  becom- 
ing a  minimum  requirement  for  many  Jobs. 

Scholarships  are  generally  awarded  to 
highly  quaUfied.  B-or-better  studenu  whose 
families  have  limited  financial  means.  The 
average  scholarship  is  about  $400  a  year,  but 
It  may  range  up  to  $1,500  or  more — according 
to  the  Individual  student's  need  and  the 
actual  anticipated  total  college  costs. 

How  are  "total"  coeta  and  family  "need" 
figured  today? 

Here  are  basic  guldeUnes  Just  published  by 
the  College  Scholarship  Service,  a  nonprofit 
service  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  In  Princeton  which  helps  nearly  700 
major  Institutions  offering  scholaxshlp  funds 
among  studenta. 

In  calculating  total  coUege  costs,  the  OSS 
Includes  not  only  tuition  and  fees,  but  also 
room,  board,  transportation,  clothing,  books, 
spending  money. 

In  calculating  family  need.  It  takes  these 
major  factors  Into  account:  Family  Income, 
number  of  other  children  to  support,  the 
breadwinner's  age  and  retirement  plans, 
unusual  financial  burdens  such  as  other 
children  in  college  at  the  same  time,  an  ex- 
pensive Illness,  whether  the  wife  works,  slas 
of  debta. 

The  CSS  also  weighs  total  famUy  assets 

cash  savings,  equity  in  the  home,  securities 
owned,  ete. — and  applies  a  share  of  this  total 
to  the  amount  a  family  can  "reasonably 
afford"  to  contribute.  This  share,  though. 
Is  comparatively  small — lees  than  10  per- 
cent— and  assets  up  to  $7,000  are  not  oount«d. 
If  the  family  head  is  over  66  years  cdd,  even 
higher  sums  are  disregarded. 

The  scholarship  seeker  hlmseU  Is  ex- 
pected to  contribute  about  26  percent  of  hU 
total  college  costa. 

Typically,  the  student's  contribution 
might  Include  20  percent  of  bis  accumulated 
savings  each  year  that  he  Is  in  college,  about 
$300  In  summer  earnings  each  year  (includ- 
ing the  year  t>efore  he  enters  collsge),  plus 
about  $200  in  earnings  from  a  part-time  job 
at  school. 

Assuming  your  asseta  are  limited  and  as- 
suming you  have  no  "\musual"  Wna^pwiai  bur. 
dens,  here  la  what  the  CSS  suggests  you  cux 
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afford  to  contribute  uinu&Uy  toward  oae 
child'*  coU«f0  •xpwuM  at  varlou*  Income 
levela  and  with  varloua  numbers  of  other 
dependent  children: 

Number  of  other  dependent  children  before 
tmx 
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None 
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1,760 
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2,300 
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3,010 
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(400 

750 

1.140 
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2,170 


■  No  eoatrlbatloo. 

Theee  are  ]\i»t  your  "ruggeated"  contribu- 
tions. They  by  no  means  bind  any  college 
to  provide  the  balance  of  the  costs.  But 
they  do  give  you  a  general  Indication  of  what 
financial  efforts  are  expected  today  from 
the  student  and  his  family. 

They  also  Indlca-te  what  many  colleges 
«tp«ct  to  piDTlde  through  scholarsblpe,  loans. 
and  student  Jobs. 

Tom  UomrH  WoarM — Who  Okts  Coixxcx 

BOtOLAlSHIPS  ? — HI 

Assuming  you,  a  prospective  college  stu- 
dent, are  qualified  and  aasiimlng  your  family 
Is  flnandally  needy,  how  do  you  go  about 
getting  a  college  scholarship?  Today  more 
than  SOO.OOO  ooUege  scholarships  worth  more 
than  taoo  million  are  available  to  students 
the  Nation  over,  and  another  140.000  worth 
•08  mllUOD  will  be  available  to  exception- 
ally needy  students  entering  college  next  fall. 
But  competition  is  stiff  and  If  a  scholarship 
Is  a  flTwnclal  necessity  for  you,  It's  vitally 
Important  that  you  take  the  right  steps  In 
the  right  direction — now.  Here,  from  a  re- 
cent guide  on  "How  to  Oet  College  Scholar- 
ships" by  Oene  R.  Hawes  and  other  authori- 
ties on  student  financial  aid,  are  10  basic 
niles  for  the  scholarship  seeker: 

1.  Decide  on  three  or  four  colleges  you 
might  want  to  attend — without  regard  to 
coat — and  for  which  you  would  qxiallfy  aca- 
demloftlly.  If  they^  all  blgb-coet  colleges, 
add  at  least  one  lower-cost  InsUtutlon  to  the 
list.  Sefaolaiahlps  at  lower-cost  colleges  tend 
to  be  leas  competitive  than  those  at  the 
"I»«stlge"  ooUegas. 

9.  Itoqueat  application  forms  for  adnUs- 
alon  and  for  financial  assistance  from  each 
Inatltutlon  and  ask  for  details  on  scholar- 
ships frcm  each.  Colleges  and  universities 
thamselvea  are  the  biggest  scholarship 
sources  today  and  they  administer  many 
or  tlM  nonunlvamty  fxmds — private  and 
FKlenil — a»  well.  A  request  for  financial  aid 
will  not  afftet  your  chances  for  admission. 

S.  Xzplore  "outside"  soiircea  of  scholar- 
ships: One  of  the  biggest — and  most  com- 
petitive— la  the  natlonAl  merit  scholarship 
procram.  for  which  moat  high  school  Juniors 
routinely  take  qualifying  tests.  Also  explore 
seholanhlpa  that  may  be  offered  by  local 
ohurehas,  local  governments,  corporations. 
elvle  groups. 

4.  Ask  your  State  department  of  educa- 
tion (In  the  State  capital)  for  details  on 
State  sehoUrshipa  and  other  forms  of  student 
nnanclal  aid.  Plnd  out  whether  a  State 
scholMshlp  would  restrict  you  to  InsUtu- 
Uooa  within  the  State— If  this  matters  to 
you. 

B.  Be  BUT*  to  take  college  board  or  com- 
parable examinations  when  they  are  given 
at  yoor  high  school— or  if  they're  not,  find 
o«t  whan  and  where  you  can  take  them. 
Basulta  at  thasa  szams  are  required  by  vir- 
tually an  ooOefes  today,  and  your  score  will 
be  a  major  factor  In  whether  you  win  a 
sotaolartfblp. 

•  U  tt«  oollefas  to  which  you  apply  re- 
qrOn  It— •ztd  aoarly  700  do— get  a  "Par- 
enta'  Confidential  Statement"  from  your 
hlfh  school  counselor  or  from  the  College 


Scholarship  Service  In  Princeton,  N.J.  Have 
your  parents  flU  It  out  well  before  your  col- 
lege Application  deadline.  This  questionnaire 
on  your  family's  financial  poeltlon — and 
needa — goes  to  the  OSS.  The  GSS,  In  turn, 
will  forward  copies  of  Its  evaluation  to  each 
college  you  deelgnate. 

7.  If  the  college  to  which  you  apply  does 
not  participate  in  the  College  Scholarship 
Service,  you  and  your  parents  will  have  to 
assess  your  financial  means  and  estimate 
your  aid  needs.  In  making  this  estimate, 
take  all  college  costs  into  consideration — 
Including  transp>ortatlon.  books,  Incidentals, 
etc. — and  alfo  consider  your  total  family 
resources.     Make   the   estimate   realistic. 

8.  Make  sure  you  answer  every  question 
on  your  applications  and  send  every  re- 
quired "supporting  document" — photographs, 
transcripts,  etc.    Don't  be  careless. 

9.  Pay  particular  attention  to  the  part  of 
the  application  asking  why  you  want  to  go 
to  college  and  what  you  expect  to  get  out 
of  It.  It  appears  on  almost  every  applica- 
tion and  the  care  you  take  in  answering 
could  be  the  key  to  your  acceptance.  Be 
brief  and  neither  exaggerate  nor  underplay 
your  statement. 

10.  Apply  early — preferably  as  early  as  this 
month  of  December.  If  you  are  a  senior. 
Each  college  has  Its  own  application  dead- 
line and  this  you  should  beat  by  a  wide 
margin. 

THREAT  TO  FREEDOM  OP  THE 
SEAS 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Van  DeerlinI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  days  when  ships-of-the-llne 
were  sent  to  the  far-off  shores  of  Tripoli 
to  repel  the  attacks  of  pirates,  this  Na- 
tion has  been  committed  to  the  principle 
of  freedom  of  the  seas  This  is  no  less 
true  now  than  it  was  in  the  days  of 
pirates,  or  in  the  days  of  World  Wars  I 
and  n  when  we  swept  clear  the  seas  of 
Oerman  raiders  and  submarines. 

But  now  this  principle,  so  cherished  a 
pert  of  American  tradition,  is  being 
flouted  with  increasing  frequency.  Ves- 
sels under  the  U.S.  flag,  manned  by 
crews  which  include  U.S.  citizens,  en- 
gaged in  lawful  pursuits  in  open  waters, 
have  been  seized  and  forced  Into  foreign 
ports.  In  one  case  a  vessel  flying  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  was  fired  upon  several 
times,  and  two  American  citizens  were 
wounded.  These  fictions  have  all  taken 
place  within  recent  montlis,  the  latest 
Just  last  week. 

These  Illegal  seizures  have  been  com- 
mitted not  by  Just  one  nation  but  by 
four,  and  give  indication  that  this  dis- 
regard of  the  rights  of  our  shipping  and 
our  seamen — this  open  defiance  of  the 
United  States — Is  increasing.  The  ves- 
sels concerned  are  tuna  boats  operating 
off  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and 
It  is  into  the  ports  of  South  American 
countries  that  they  have  been  forced  and 
detained.  Dlegal  fines  and  impositions 
have  been  levied  upon  them,  and  pay- 
ment forced  before  release  was  granted. 
Protests  of  our  Government  have  gone 
unheeded,  and  the  success  of  each  suc- 


ceeding episode  in  producing  revenue  for 
the  country  concerned  seems  to  encour- 
age the  perpetration  of  similar  acts  by 
neighboring  nations. 

Even  as  I  speak  today,  a  purse  seiner 
flying  the  U.S.  flag  lies  forcibly  held  at 
anchor  In  the  Colombian  port  of  Buena 
Ventura,  under  the  guns  of  a  Colombian 
destroyer  which  had  Illegally  taken 
aboard  eight  crewmen  of  the  fishing  ves- 
sel. The  boat,  the  Day  Island,  was  law- 
fully proceeding  to  Panama  for  repairs, 
through  international  waters  when  it 
was  stopped  on  the  high  sesis  by  the  Co- 
lombian warship,  its  crew  members 
taken  prisoner,  and  then  forced  into 
port.  Protests  by  U.S.  diplomatic  offi- 
cials have  not  yet  brought  about  its  re- 
lease. 

The  situation  Is  fraught  with  danger, 
danger  of  an  international  incident  that 
could  have  even  more  serious  conse- 
quences than  those  to  date.  For  our 
fishermen  are  angry.  It  Is  not  in  the 
tradition  of  this  Nation  to  be  fired  upon 
without  firing  back,  or  to  be  unjustly 
confined  without  seeking  to  break  that 
confinement  by  force.  If  necessary. 
They  look  to  their  Government  for  the 
protection  that  should  rightfully  be  ac- 
corded every  American  citizen,  wherever 
he  travels.  If  it  is  not  forthcoming, 
there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  our 
fishermen  will  seek  to  provide  their  own 
protection  by  force  of  arms.  Develop- 
ments of  a  grave  nature  could  result. 

These  seamen  of  ours  have  been  pa- 
tient, but  their  patience  is  wearing  thin. 
They  have  had  confidence  in  their  Gov- 
ernment, but  that  confidence  is  waning. 
Before  that  confidence  vanishes,  before 
that  patience  snaps,  action  must  be 
taken  to  afford  them  the  protection  that 
is  rightfully  theirs. 

What  form  that  action  must  take  I  do 
not  attempt  to  say  at  this  time.  I  do 
not  call  for  the  use  of  naval  and  air 
power  to  afford  armed  protection  to 
every  vessel,  even  though  the  use  of  such 
power  might  well  be  Justified.  But 
though  It  is  not  without  the  bounds  of 
possibility  tliat  the  increased  use  of  some 
armed  protective  force  may  yet  be  neces- 
sary, I  believe  that  other  measures  are 
still  available. 

The  State  Department  has  worked  at 
length  to  find  such  a  solution  but  their 
methods  of  persuasion  and  argument 
have  often  proved  imavaillng.  The  na- 
tions concerned — Chile,  Ecuador,  Peru, 
and  now  Colombia^ — have  seemed  im- 
mune to  argument  and  persuasion.  In 
the  absence  of  firm  worldwide  law,  none 
has  been  willing  to  make  an  agreement 
on  the  basis  of  generally  accepted  prac- 
tices. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  consideration 
of  methods  stronger  than  mere  persua- 
sion, methods  that  will  serve  to  convince 
every  nation  that  while  the  United  States 
will  scrupulously  regard  the  rights  of 
others  on  the  high  seas,  we  will  Insist 
that  others  give  equal  regard  to  our  own 
rights. 

The  time  has  come  to  make  it  clear 
to  all  nations  that  we  will  protect  the 
rights  and  freedoms  of  our  cltlsens 
wherever  they  may  be  engaged  in  law- 
ful activities  on  the  high  seas,  and  that 


this  protection  will  be  extended  by  what- 
ever mean^s  that  may  become  necessary. 
If  this  determination  is  made  known, 
and  this  resolve  becomes  clear,  it  is  my 
hope  that  nations  which  have  been 
harassing  our  fishing  vessels,  and  na- 
tions which  might  be  tempted  to  do  so, 
will  instead  be  inclined  to  accept  our  re- 
peated invitation  to  "come,  let  us  reason 
together."  From  such  reasoning  alone 
can  come  the  international  agreements 
needed  to  forestall  the  strife  that  may 
well  lie  ahead  without  them. 


SECRETARY   WEAVER    SPEAKS   BE- 
FORE THE  NATIONAL  PRESS  CLUB 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
my  privilege  today  to  hear  the  Honorable 
Robert  C.  Weaver,  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  deliver  a  highly 
informative  address  before  the  National 
Press  Club.  The  topic  of  the  Secretary's 
address  was  "Creative  Federalism  and 
Great  Cities." 

In  his  remarks  Secretary  Weaver 
pointed  out  that  creative  federalism 
stresses  local  Initiative,  local  solutions  to 
local  problems,  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment assiuning  a  more  active  role  in  pro- 
viding support  of  various  types  for  these 
locally  initiated  and  locally  administered 
activities.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  new 
and  bolder  approach  to  the  problems  of 
urban  America  must  be  launched  If  we 
are  to  find  solutions  to  the  growing  prob- 
lems of  our  great  cities. 

The  new  approach  outlined  by  Secre- 
tary Weaver  calls  for  a  dynamic  partner- 
ship between  Federal,  State  and  local 
governments — a  partnership  which  har- 
nesses our  public  and  private  resources 
behind  forward  looking  and  workable 
programs  to  meet  the  urban  challenge. 

Mr.  Windsor  Booth,  president  of  the 
National  Press  Club,  and  Mr.  John  Cos- 
grove,  chairman  of  the  speakers'  com- 
mittee, deserve  credit  for  arranging  this 
first  and  timely  public  address  by  our 
new  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  They  have  performed  a 
real  public  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  Members 
of  Congress  will  be  Impressed  by  the 
Pasp  of  and  the  practical  approaches 
to  our  urban  problems  set  forth  by  Sec- 
retary Weaver  and  imder  leave  obtained, 
I  include  the  text  of  his  address. 

C«XATivE  Federalism  akd  Great   CrrOBs 
(Address   by   Robert   C.   Weaver,   Secretary, 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Before 
the    National    Press    Club,    Washington, 
D.C.) 

Not  quite  2  years  ago.  President  Johnson 
"«le  an  historic  speech  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
*nen  he  Introduced  two  fresh  concepts: 
ataXlye  federalism  and  the  Great  Society. 

The  first  was  cast  as  a  path  to  the  second, 
rather  than  an  end  In  Itself.  And  the  Presl- 
Oent  defined  creative  federalism  as  embody- 
«K  "new  concepts  of  cooperation  between 
w*  National  Capital  and  the  leaders  of  local 


communities."  And.  as  we  have  seen  sub- 
sequently, he  meant  private  leadership  as 
well  a^  public  leadership. 

Both  concepts  are,  at  once,  a  reflection  of 
and  guldeposts  for  this  Nation.  Both  recog- 
nize the  key  characteristics  of  the  Nation  at 
this  point  In  time :  It  is  urban.  It  is  affluent. 
It  is  relentlessly  Innovative. 

Today  I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  Im- 
pUcatlons  of  these  aspects  of  our  society,  the 
new  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  how  the  Department  both 
responds  to  and  affects  the  many  forces  at 
work  In  this  Increasingly  pluralistic  culture. 
In  this  context,  I  will  mention  both  the 
new  programs  which  the  President  for- 
warded to  the  Congress  a  few  weeks  ago 
and  the  new  structure  and  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, which  Is  charged  with  the  basic  re- 
Bponslblllty  for  carrying  out  these  programs 
and  a  major  share  of  the  responsiblUty  for 
responding  effectively  to  what  the  President 
has  called  our  most  critical  domestic  prob- 
lem— Improving  the  quality  of  urban  life. 

The  forces  of  growth  which  are  shaping 
oin-  cities  must  be  mastered,  and  the  new 
Federal  Department  is  only  one  Instrument 
In  the  greater  effort.  Every  level  of  govern- 
ment Is  faced  by  the  urban  challenge,  and 
every  unit  of  government  must  effect  an 
appropriate  response  or  face  physical  and 
economic  anarchy. 

The  sum  of  these  responses  Is  what  Is 
meant  by  creative  federalism.  In  the  budg- 
et message  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  President 
put  it  this  way: 

"Many  of  our  critical  new  programs  in- 
volve the  Federal  Government  In  joint  ven- 
tures with  State  and  local  governments  in 
thousands  of  communities  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  success  or  failure  of  those  pro- 
grams depends  on  timely  and  effective  com- 
munication and  on  readiness  for  action  on 
the  part  of  both  Federal  agencies  In  the 
field  and  State  and  local  goverrunental 
units." 

The  sort  of  "joint  ventiu-es"  which  the 
President  has  In  mind  represent  a  slgnlfl^Cant 
break  with  more  traditional  forms  of  govern- 
mental enterprise.  Through  the  early  years 
of  our  constitutional  system,  we  operated 
under  a  concept  of  dual  federalism — the  con- 
viction that  Nation  and  State  were  divided 
by  Impenetrable  walls  of  septu-ate  jurisdic- 
tion. The  power  struggle  between  those 
advocates  of  strong  States  rights  and  those 
who  favored  more  Federal  centralization  re- 
sulted In  a  peciillar  sort  of  stand-off.  Prob- 
lems which  did  not  fall  readily  within  one 
Jurisdiction  were  swept  under  the  rug. 

But  the  Nation  developed  and  older  an- 
tagonisms became  subjugated  to  the  need 
for  solving  new  problems  of  economic  and 
social  growth.  And  so  a  new  sort  of  federal- 
ism evolved — a  cooperative  federalism.  This 
pattern  brought  together  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  shared  responsibUlty  through  the 
device  of  Federal  grante-ln-ald.  These  In 
turn  meant  a  measiire  of  collaboration  on  a 
number  of  fronts.  But  precincts  of  power 
were  still  staked  out  and  jealously  guarded 
as  under  dual  federalism. 

The  conviction  remained  that  expansion 
of  power  In  one  level  of  Government  worked 
to  lessen  power  In  another,  and  the  spheres 
of  cooperation  were  largely  restricted  to  pol- 
icy execution  and  administration — not  mu- 
tual development  of  new  activities.  Thus, 
the  New  Deal  was  essentially  a  national  In- 
spiration— a  limited  response  to  an  emer- 
gency, not  a  fundamental  change  In  the 
processes  of  government. 

Today,  and  only  very  recently,  a  third 
Interpretation  of  federalism  has  emerged, 
more  suited  to  our  times,  more  sensitive  to 
the  rapidly  changing  pressures  and  powers 
In  an  increasingly  pluralistic  society. 

Creative  federalism,  unlike  earlier  brands, 
does  not  conceive  of  power  as  a  static  com- 
modity, to  be  transferred  from  private  to 


public  sectors  or  State  to  national  levels  at 
the  expense  of  the  earlier  possessor  of  power. 
Public  policy,  rather,  arises  In  response  to 
new  needs  and  conditions  and  changes  as 
pressures  change.  And  the  energies  of  the 
creative  response  from  all  levels  and  sectors 
in  turn  galvanizes  the  Federal  sector  Into 
positive  action. 

Today,  concern  over  Issues  has  given  way 
to  concern  for  broad  problems.  As  contem- 
porary problems  such  as  poverty,  social  dis- 
organization, civil  rights  and  rampant  \ir- 
banlzation  become  readily  identified,  creative 
federalism  responds  with  solutions  Instead 
of  .Ideologies. 

This  approach  involves  the  initiation  and 
shaping  of  new  responses  to  urban  and  other 
domestic  problems  through  a  complicated 
interplay  of  many  forces,  public  and  private. 
In  terms  of  urban  problems,  the  major  re- 
sponsibility for  such  responses  rests  with 
government,  as  the  public  welfare  Is  the 
focus. 

Yet  private  enterprise  and  private  institu- 
tions are  increasingly  being  called  upon,  in 
this  new  form  called  creative  federalism,  to 
play  key  roles  not  only  in  program  execution, 
whether  as  homebuilders  or  campus  develop- 
ers, but  in  policy  formulation  as  well. 

This  development,  still  in  its  early  evolu- 
tion, parallels  what  is  happening  in  the  de- 
fense and  space  Industries.  These  are  today 
VMt  complexes  of  private  and  public  enter- 
prise, contiguous  in  their  operations  at  many 
different  points  but  ordered  systematically 
within  the  context  of  specific  problems  to  be 
solved. 

But  let  me  first  Indicate  the  broader 
framework.  Creative  federalism  stresses 
local  Initiative,  local  solutions  to  local  prob- 
lems. The  Federal  role  as  a  partner  in  cre- 
ative federalism  will  continue  to  be  one  of 
support  for  locally  initiated  and  locally  ad- 
ministered activities.  But  this  is  not  a  pas- 
sive role.  Where  the  obvious  needs  for  ac- 
tion to  meet  an  urban  problem  are  not  being 
fulfilled,  the  Federal  Government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility at  least  to  generate  a  thorough 
awareness  of  the  problem. 

The  goals  we  have  set  for  urt>an  America 
are  the  most  ambitious  In  our  history.  The 
times  call  for  inventiveness  and  ingenuity  to 
match  the  welter  of  change  boiling  in  and 
around  our  great  metropolitan  areas.  In- 
deed, none  of  our  institutions  is  likely  to  be 
the  same  by  the  time  this  century  draws  to 
a  close — by  the  time  we  have  built  another 
urban  America. 

Thomas  Jefferson  suspected  and  even 
feared  the  city.  He  was  a  gentleman  farmer 
at  heart,  although  certainly  the  most  urbane 
farmer  in  this  or  perhaps  any  nation's  his- 
tory. But  Jefferson  understood  change,  and 
the  necessity  for  adapting  to  It.  And  he 
once  described  change  in  a  democratic  so- 
ciety In  terms  which  come  strikingly  close 
to  defining  what  we  now  call  creative  federal- 
ism: 

"Laws  and  Institutions  must  go  hand  In 
hand  with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 
As  that  becomes  more  developed,  more  en- 
lightened, as  new  discoveries  are  made,  new 
truths  disclosed,  and  manners  and  opinions 
change  with  the  change  of  circumstances. 
Institutions  must  advance  also,  and  keep 
pace  with  the  times." 

And  so  creative  federalism  and  the  ap- 
proaches which  evolve  from  ita  conceptual 
framework  will.  Indeed,  change  our  institu- 
tions. It  must,  If  these  institutions  are  to 
survive. 

Our  approach  today  stresses  Innovation 
and  the  breaking  of  ctistomary  Ineffective 
patterns.  We  Intend  to  do  this  through 
experiment  and  demonstration. 

Last  year,  a  striking  innovation  In  pro- 
viding housing  for  low-  and  moderate-Income 
families  was  proposed.  The  President  called 
the  program,  for  rent  supplementation,  "the 
most  crucial  new  Instrument  In  our  effort 
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to  Improve  tbe  Amarlean  city."  It  would 
bring  the  ftrength  of  the  private  building 
m&rket  to  bear  directly  upon  our  greateat 
uneolved  urban  problem — tbe  construction 
of  decent  boualng  for  low-income  famines. 
Tbla  program  involvea  mortgage  Insurance 
offered  by  FHA  at  market  ratea  of  Interest 
of  nonprofit,  limited  dividend  and  coopera- 
tive sponaora.  The  hovialng  la  privately 
owned,  managed,  and  privately  financed. 

Although  tbe  Congreas  has  not  yet  funded 
thla  critically  needed  program,  Interest  has 
built  up  terrlflcally  In  the  past  several 
montha.  We  have  already  received  prelimi- 
nary proposals  from  sponsors  for  tbe  con- 
struction of  nearly  70.000  low-Income  units. 
Tbeae  proposals  have  come  from  2M  different 
localities  In  i3  States,  and  sites  are  already 
avalUble  for  40.000  of  the  unlta.  There  Is 
no  disputing  the  need  for  or  the  Interest 
In  this  program. 

Now  we  have  pushed  Into  the  most  dra- 
matle  form  of  experimentation  this  urban 
nation  has  ever  Been — striving  to  demon- 
strate that  whole  chunks  of  cities,  large  and 
small,  can  be  reborn  In  the  Image  of  this 
Nation's  promised  urban  greatness. 

Tasterday.  I  spoke  to  a  group  of  400  mu- 
nicipal leaders  frosn  Connecticut.  I  outlined 
how  this  new  demonstration  cities  program 
wUl  work.  I  stressed  that  Its  failure  or  suc- 
cess rldea  principally  upon  their  own  In- 
ventlvencas  and  ability  for  effecting  the 
changes  so  badly  needed  to  make  their  cities 
viable  systems  for  hiunan  develc^ment. 
Their  response  gives  me  as  much  confidence 
as  anything  I  have  yet  heard  In  the  capacity 
of  the  American  dty  to  adapt  to  change. 
Most  important,  even  while  understanding 
that  not  all  Connecticut  cities  can  be  In  at 
the  beginning  of  this  experlmenUl  program, 
these  oSdals  realise  that  the  solutions  and 
approachee  which  wUI  be  developed,  through- 
out the  Nation.  wUl  help  them  In  their  own 
pn^lem  solving.  For  while  we  have  come 
to  SM  that  the  ctty  holds  a  myriad  of  facets 
to  every  major  problem,  there  are  solutions 
which  can  be  developed  and  Ullored  to  fit 
every  individual  situation.  That  la  what  we 
are  looking  for  In  this  program. 

This  la,  in  a  very  real  sense,  where  It  all 
oomea  tofethar.  The  President's  message 
showa  the  way.  It  Indicates  that  this  new 
program  has  three  major  thrusts: 

To  concentrate  all  available  reeouroes  In 
planning  tools.  In  bousing  construction.  In 
]ob  training,  In  health  facUlUes,  In  recrea- 
tion, in  welfare  programs.  In  education — to 
Improve  the  conditions  of  Ufe  In  urban  areas. 

TO  ooocdlnate  all  our  available  talent  and 


To  meblllas  local  leadsfshlp  and  private 
InttUttvo.  so  that  local  atlaans  wUl  <tot«r- 
m\n»  the  abape  of  their  new  dty  freed  from 
the  ooastralnts  that  have  handicapped  their 
past  •Sorts  and  inflated  their  ooato. 

aolotloos  will  be  tailored  by  local  officials. 
^rtth  a  T'**'*'*'""'  of  Federal  direction  but  a 
^»^miim  of  Federal  assistance  and  tech- 
nical atd.  Those  cities  developing  tbe  most 
UnacinatiTe  solatiooa  and  energeUc  leader- 
•hip  will  be  the  fliet  aboard.  Thla  Is.  per- 
haps Bian  than  anything  else,  a  time  for 
tbe  ttiVg  of  the  ingenuity  and  resiliency 
of  Vbm  Amerlean  urban  intaUeot. 

Theae  dsmoDstratloQS,  and  indeed  aU  a\xx 
praframa,  will  Im  operated  from  a  new  con- 
text which  in  itaeU  reflects  the  creative 
fUMSllMii  of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 

Aa  BKMt  ot  you  know,  we  have  been  In  the 
of  dzastio  reoiganlaatJAn,  aimed  at 
all  of  our  programs — Including 
atlOD  ottlaa— most  effective.  At 
the  saB*  ttma,  wo  are  developing  new  man- 
aflSBMnt  tetitmlnnas  under  the  so-called 
piy^>iH-ji.«g.M»tiH  bud^sting  syatsBi.  for 
gattiaf  tha  p»»t<»«"»«  impact  from  Federal 
apantfitarM,  as  wall  aa  the  fuUaat  measure 
or  admtniatrattva  sAciaDcy. 

Tha  Dav  otganlaattonal  structure  we  are 
daTOlopiaf  to  taellltatad  by  the  laglalaUon 


which  created  tbe  new  Department.  That 
legislation  places  In  the  Secretary  the  au- 
thority to  administer  and  effectively  super- 
vise all  the  programs  now  In.  and  to  be 
assigned  to,  the  Department.  With  such 
new  powers,  we  are  rearranging  functions. 
In  the  organizational  structure  that  will 
soon  be  announced  responsibilities  for  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  major  activities 
of  the  Department  will  be  delegated  to  As- 
sistant Secretaries.  The  grouping  of  activi- 
ties, however,  will  be  oriented  to  broad  prob- 
lem solving  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
bureaucratic  Identification.  For  we  are  re- 
solved that  traditional  agencies  must  be 
Integrated  to  meet  total  objectives. 

Consistent  with  principles  of  sound  public 
administration  and  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  urban  America,  we  shall  place  greater 
decisionmaking  authority  cloeer  to  the  prob- 
lems and  the  people.  For  those  programs 
which  are  established,  the  decisionmaking 
authority  will  be  in  the  regional  offices.  And 
In  the  new  demonstration  cities  program, 
much  of  the  decision  authority  will  be  at 
the  local  level  centered  In  Federal  coordi- 
nators. 

These  novel  officials  will  be  located  at  the 
local  level.  They  will  not,  as  has  been 
affirmed,  look  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
mayors.  Rather  they  will  serve  the  local 
communities  by  coordinating  HUD  programs, 
assisting  In  the  coordination  of  other  Federal 
programs,  aiding  local  officials  In  securing 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  State  agencies, 
and  generally  expediting  Federal  activities  In 
the  locality.  Their  usefulness  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  many  mayors  In  the  Nation. 
Speaking  for  a  group  of  them.  Mayor  Mc- 
Keldln  of  Baltimore  recently  said  that  they 
had  been  disabused  of  the  fear  that  the  Fed- 
eral coordinator  would  be  a  czar  dictating 
local  policies. 

Thus,  In  this  new  Department  we  are  be- 
ginning to  give  form  and  substance  to  the 
new  federalism.  Our  efforts  will  be  sup- 
ported by  a  continuing  program  of  research, 
demonstration,  and  experimentation.  Not 
the  least  of  our  concerns  will  be  to  assert 
leadership  for,  and  encourage,  the  develop- 
ment of  techniques  to  solve  the  administra- 
tive problems  which  emanate  from  the  long- 
existing  proliferation  and  overlapping  of 
local  governments.  We  shall,  with  continu- 
ing careful  evaluation  of  results,  attempt  to 
utilize  and  apply  the  newer  tools  of  systems 
analysis  to  urban  problems. 

Two  weeks  ago.  President  Johnson  called 
for  vigorous  support  so  that  19M  could  In- 
deed be.  In  his  words,  "the  year  of  rebirth 
for  American  cities." 

This  rebirth,  this  rebuilding  of  our  great 
cities  will  start  against  the  backdrop  of  the 
strongest  economy  in  n.S.  history.  This  year, 
tbe  gross  national  product  is  expected  to 
total  over  (723  billion,  representing  a  rise  of 
S  percent  In  real  growth,  after  eux;ountlng 
for  possible  price  changes.  Perhaps  most  Im- 
portant, this  great  loid  growing  economic 
strength  provides  us  with  the  opportunity  to 
utilize  as  fully  as  possible  our  manpower 
and  to  direct  a  maximum  effort  at  relieving 
those  dislocations  in  oiu:  labor  market  which 
have  particularly  afflicted  cities  with  pools 
of  unemployed. 

The  economy  Is  strong  and  the  temper  of 
the  Nation  Is,  as  I  have  already  Indicated, 
for  change  and  continued  striving  toward  a 
better  life.  This  might  seem  surprising  be- 
cause It  has  often  been  sissumed  that  in 
times  of  prosperity,  democratic  peoples  are 
content  to  sit  and  live  off  the  fat  of  the 
land.  Thla  Is  hardly  true  today.  Not  only 
is  there  widespread  support  for  a  major 
campaign  against  poverty,  both  In  cities  and 
rural  areas,  'jut  the  Nation  is  even  exercised 
about  beau'.y.  And  If  you  don't  believe  that, 
I  refer  yo-.  not  only  to  the  tremendous  en- 
tbusii  -  -> .  generated  by  last  year's  White 
House  Conference  on  Natural  Beauty,  but 
also  to  what  happened  recently  In  the  Ken- 


tucky Legislature,  which  Just  passed  a  pio- 
neering law  restricting  strip  mining  in  tbe 
State.  This  action  opens  the  way  for  seven 
other  nearby  and  adjacent  States  to  enter 
Into  a  compact  which  would  halt  tbe  rav- 
ages of  this  wasteful  practice,  which  has  so 
brutalized  the  landscape. 

So  we  move  into  the  second  half  of  this 
decade  with  a  most  fortunate  combination 
of  circumstances :  A  nationwide  concern  with 
tbe  environment  and  the  economic  where- 
withal to  translate  this  concern  Into  action 
programs. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  provided  great 
Impetus  to  this  situation,  with  both  the 
HouElng  and  Urban  Development  Act  and 
the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  The  President  also 
delivered  a  special  message  on  developing 
goals  for  nattiral  beauty.  Tbe  latter  pricked 
the  conscience  of  almost  every  American 
conamunlty  and  has  stimulated  a  growing 
preoccupation  with  the  shape  and  condition 
of  our  total  environment. 

In  closing,  tbere  are  a  couple  of  Important 
asp>ects  of  our  whole  approach  which  I  want 
to  emphasize.  First,  I  cannot  stress  strongly 
enough  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  see 
that  what  are  perhaps  the  two  most  endur- 
ing characteristics  of  tbe  clty,T— diversity  and 
opportunity — tire  greatly  enhanced  through 
all  our  programs. 

Diversity  is  what  makes  the  city  exciting 
and  vital.  We  recognize  that  It  must  be 
fortified  and  made  to  thrive.  There  must  be 
room  for  all  peoples,  of  many  Incomes  and 
with  many  different  notions  about  what 
constitutes  the  good  community.  Hope- 
fully, these  wlU  continue  to  be  aired.  In  dem- 
ocratic fashion,  and  out  of  the  continuing 
consensus  will  come  the  sort  of  urban  en- 
vironment which  can  continue  to  make  the 
democratic  city  the  chief  symbol  of  civilised 
men. 

Diversity  Is  a  hollow  virtue  without  op- 
portunity, and  the  President  has  emphasized 
that  the  demonstration  cities  program  will 
aim  squarely  at  creating  new  opportunities 
not  only  for  employment  and  training,  but 
also  In  tbe  choice  of  bousing  available  and 
the  use  of  community  facilities.  While  we 
demonstrate  new  ways  to  achieve  maximum 
opportunity,  I  trust  we  no  longer  need  dem- 
onstrate that  this  la  tbe  essential  element 
of  the  democratic  city.  That  Is  what  the 
rest  Is  all  about. 

Another  key  aspect  of  this  new  program 
is  an  emphasis  upon  quality  which  will  per- 
vade every  element  of  every  project.  Thl« 
means  not  only  the  highest  regard  for  archi- 
tecture and  design,  but  also  for  the  critical 
Interplay  of  building  and  spaces,  for  the  stra- 
tegic positioning  of  open  green  spaces  and 
plantings,  for  the  opening  up  of  those  area* 
long  congestad  by  rubble-filled  alleys  and 
junkyards,  and  for  tbe  development  of  com- 
munity vistas  whdcb  can  make  a  lasting  con- 
tribution to  a  spirit  of  pride  and  spiritual 
enrichment. 

The  words  I  have  been  using  today  fall 
Into  easy  sequence: 

The  opportunity  for  a  better  Ufe,  and  to 
demonatrata  workable  solutions  toward  that 
goal  through  tha  carefully  geared  worklngi 
of  our  flexibls  constitutional  system— crea- 
tive federaliam. 

In  the  months  to  come,  you  will  see  tn* 
tilings  I  have  been  talking  about  coming  to 
life.  A  major  Inatrumant  to  achieve  this  will 
be  tha  damonstratton  cities  program  with  Its 
•quaUy  important  companion  proposal  for 
demonstraUons  in  compi^ienalve  metropoU- 
tan  planning. 

In  any  case,  our  urban  programs  will  !>• 
carried  forward  with  a  greater  sense  of  pur- 
pose as  our  system  evolves  more  eflectiw 
solutions  to  problems  plaguing  our  cities  sm 
metropoUtan  areas.  In  that  process,  our 
constant  concern  wUl  be  to  lift  the  horizoM 
of  hope  and  expectation  of  urban  Amerlca- 
For  we  are  convinoed  that  tbere  can  wa 
must  be  a  bettor  America.    We  are  dedlcatso 
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to  make  a  significant  contribution  to  that 
objective.  And  we  know  that  it  can  be 
achieved  only  through  a  partnership  between 
government  at  all  Its  levels  and  society,  with 
all  Its  elements  Involved. 


THE  CONSTRUCTIVE  TEENAGERS 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Chalet]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
and  read  a  great  deal  these  days  about 
Juvenile  delinquents,  vandalism  by  teen- 
agers, and  other  sordid  acts  by  young- 
sters in  the  Nation. 

Because  of  the  destructive  nature  of 
such  actions,  too  often  little  attention  Is 
given  to  the  constructive  acts  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
teenagers  who  are  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  their  futures  as  responsible  cit- 
izens. 

I  have  In  my  district  a  very  outstand- 
ing young  man  who.  I  believe,  epitomizes 
the  responsible  teenagers.  He  Is  Ronald 
H.  Boggs,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  who  was  se- 
lected as  one  of  the  14  representatives 
of  the  5.600.000  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
who  will  make  the  armual  "Report  to  the 
Nation"  to  President  Johnson  on  Febru- 
ary 9  of  this  year. 

The  14  boys  making  the  report  were 
selected  on  a  competitive  basis  which 
took  into  accoimt  school,  church,  com- 
munity, and  scouting  records. 

Ronald  Is  17  years  old  and  attends 
Carlisle  High  School  where  he  is  on  the 
honor  roll,  a  member  of  weight  lifting, 
speech,  art,  chess,  and  science  clubs.  He 
holds  two  letters  In  music  and  has  par- 
ticipated in  the  Boys  Glee  Club  and  the 
high  school  chorus. 

Among  the  scouting  awards  he  has 
won  are  the  Bronze  and  Gold  Palm  Eagle, 
15  Miler  Award,  God  and  Coimtry 
Award,  and  Order  of  Arrow,  In  addition 
to  scouting,  he  Is  interested  In  science 
and  has  received  two  science  awards,  one 
by  the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers  and 
another  by  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and 
Electronic  Engineers. 

I  am  sure  his  parents,  Col.  and  Mrs. 
William  H.  Boggs  are  very  proud  of  him. 
I  commend  him  for  his  outstanding 
achievements  and  am  most  happy  to 
have  such  a  well-rounded,  outstanding 
young  citizen  In  the  19th  District  of 
Pennsylvania. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Pltnt]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rccord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduce  a  House  concurrent  resolution 
commemorating  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 


ica, on  the  occasion  of  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  granting  of  its  charter. 

During  the  50  years  that  this  organi- 
zation has  been  in  existence,  it  has  fos- 
tered In  our  youth  the  highest  of  Ideals; 
it  has  promoted  the  manly  qualities  of 
self-reliance,  endurance,  and  physical  fit- 
ness; and  it  has  developed  honesty.  In- 
tegrity, and  leadership  In  the  youth  of 
our  Nation. 

I  have  been  a  Boy  Scout  myself  and 
have  continued  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  scouting  activities.  Both  of  my  sons 
were  also  active  in  scouting  work. 

I  introduce  this  resolution  to  appro- 
priately recognize  this  memorable  year 
because  of  my  belief  in  the  ideals  and 
principles  for  which  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  stands. 

I  hope  that  this  resolution  will  be  fav- 
orably considered  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  approved. 


INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 
OF  1966 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
Introduce  a  bill  to  Implement  provisions 
of  the  President's  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  international  education. 

This  bill  would  be  the  International 
Education  Act  of  1966. 

I  support  the  President  in  his  call  for 
this  action  because  it  is  consistent  with 
the  present  administration's  objectives, 
both  for  educational  citizenship  within 
the  Nation,  and  for  the  Nation's  respon- 
sible citizenship  within  a  larger  world. 
A  world  which  continues  to  shrink  every 
day. 

We  have  long  been  aware  of  the  Im- 
portance of  educating  the  American  pub- 
lic for  responsible  citizenship  in  our  own 
country.  In  a  1957  speech,  our  late, 
beloved  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
whom  the  people  of  my  city  of  Tampa 
loved  so  much,  when  he  was  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  reaffirmed  the  positive  re- 
lationship which  exists  between  educa- 
tion and  pubUc  responsibility. 

President  Kennedy  said  every  man  on 
the  street  was  a  citizen. 

Every  man  was  a  citizen  "who  held 
office";  every  citizen  held  office,  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  said,  by  virtue  of 
the  vote  and  opinion  with  which  he  made 
statutes  either  possible  or  impossible  to 
execute. 

Moreover,  President  Kennedy  acknowl- 
edged how  some  citizens  were  slow  and 
shortsighted;  but  the  remedy  to  provin- 
cial opinions,  according  to  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, rests  not  in  removing,  but  in  In- 
forming the  citizen's  "discretion  and 
control." 

With  the  demands  of  responsible 
citizenship  bo  clearly  unavoidable,  the 
then  Senator  Blennedy  said  that  young 
Americans  ought  to  be  educated  for 
plasrlng  an  active  and  Informed  role  in 
the  political  affairs  erf  the  Nation. 


The  President  of  the  United  States  in 
his  February  2  message  to  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people,  suggested  that 
we  not  limit  to  our  own  shores  our  battle 
with  ignorance  and  disease.  This  is  the 
cause,  the  world  task,  he  pointed  out, 
that  we  may  commit  ourselves  to  by 
passing  the  International  Education  Act 
of  1966. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  and  as  one  deeply 
committed  to  our  fight  against  poverty 
and  ignorance  at  home,  I  wholeheartedly 
support  President  Johnson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  Introduce  to- 
day will  help  to  increase  the  dimensions 
of  American  citizenship.  This  Is  my 
hope  and  my  earnest  desire. 

The  single  intention  of  my  bill  is  to 
strengthen  our  American  educational 
resources  for  international  studies  and 
research.  But.  this  intention,  itself,  is 
based  upon  other  convictions  about  the 
purposes  of  legislation  concerning  in- 
ternational education.  Fundamentally, 
we  are  committed  to  the  study  of  other 
nations  because  we  believe  nations  are 
more  Inclined  to  cooperate  if  they  know 
and  understand  each  other.  This  seems 
like  commonsense  to  me. 

Furthermore,  it  is  appropriate  for  the 
Federal  Government  of  a  prosperous 
Nation  to  initiate  this  work  among  the 
nations  by  taking  the  work  upon  Itself, 
on  one  hand,  perhaps  only  to  assist  the 
development  of  resources  for  i^ma- 
tlonal  study  at  home;  but,  on  the  other, 
also  to  assist  the  progress  of  education 
in  the  developing  nations. 

We  believe  in  this  country  that  our 
citizens  should  relate  to  other  countries 
from  a  position  of  educational  strength. 
And  we  also  believe  in  full  opportunity 
for  all  Americans  to  acquire  the  fullest 
possible  knowledge  of  other  naticMis, 
peoples,  and  cultures. 

More  specifically,  the  International 
Education  Act  of  1966  Intends  to 
strengthen  American  educational  re- 
sources for  international  study  and  re- 
search by  setting  up  a  grant  program  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfsu*.  Our 
resources  in  this  area  would  be  strength- 
ened in  two  ways. 

Under  section  3  of  the  act.  grants  may 
be  made  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  order  to  establish,  strengthen,  and 
operate  graduate  centers,  which  will 
serve  as  national  and  Intenxatlonal  re- 
sources, for  research  and  training  in  In- 
ternational studies.  These  graduate  cen- 
ters would  be  free  to  focus  either  on  spe- 
cific geographic  areas,  or  on  particiUar 
Issues  in  international  affairs. 

Under  section  4  of  this  act,  grants 
would  be  made  to  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  to  assist  them  in  the  planning 
developing  and  executing  of  a  compre- 
hensive progrsun  to  strengttien  and  im- 
prove undergraduate  instruction  in  in- 
ternational studies.  The  grants  would  be 
used  for  a  variety  of  activities,  such  as: 
facility  planning  of  undergraduate 
courses;  training  faculty  members  In  a 
loreUgn  country;  expancUng  foreign  lan- 
guage cooraes;  working  In  other  fields  re- 
lated to  International  studies;  student 
work-study-travri  programs;  for  visiting 
faculty  of  foreign  teachers  and  scholars. 
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The  appeallns  (CAture  about  the  asslst- 
■ju«  glvm  to  undergraduate  KhooLs  Is 
the  fact  that  theae  grants  are  made  both 
in  an  effort  toward  equitable  distribution 
throughout  the  Statea,  and  with  prefer- 
ence glTen  to  Infltitutlons  showing  need 
as  well  as  promise  In  international 
studies. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  utilize 
other  governmental  services  and  facili- 
ties— section  5.  No  Federal  E>epartment 
or  employee  Is  in  any  way  authorized  to 
exert  Influence  over  curriculum,  teach- 
ing, administration,  or  personnel  of 
the  educational  institutions  receiving 
grants — section  6. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  grant  program 
for  the  duration  of  5  years — section  7. 
Finally,  one  section  of  this  bill  Improves 
title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  by  ex- 
panding the  language  and  area  centers' 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  4  out  of  every  10 
of  the  world's  adults  unable  to  read  or 
write,  with  large  sections  of  some  coun- 
tries having  an  illiteracy  rate  of  98  per- 
cent, a  total  commitment  to  the  cause 
of  universal  learning  is  no  doubt  our 
most  constructive  instnunent  of  world 
citizenship. 

The  New  York  Times  recently  ran  an 
outstanding  editorial  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  international  education.  I 
quote: 

DomMtic  educational  strength  la  IndlvtB- 
Ible  from  eucceaa  overaeaa.  Shortages  of 
highly  educated,  competent  and  committed 
manpower  at  home  will  continue  to  Jeopard- 
ise the  American  Impact  In  other  lands. 

In  his  message  on  international  edu- 
cation. President  Johnson  has  reminded 
us  of  the  inescapable  connection  of 
learning  and  freedom.  He  said  men  pur- 
sued knowledge  no  matter  what  the  con- 
sequences, that  the  increase  of  learning 
was  the  first  work  of  a  nation  that  wants 
to  be  free,  that  is  what  this  bill  would 
help  bring  about. 

It  has  been  said  that  "education  is 
power." 

It  is  the  power  to  transform.  To 
chazige.  Through  such  legislation.  I  feel 
the  United  States  will  eventually  be  able 
to  strike  a  mighty  blow  against  the  chain; 
which  enslave  millions  around  the  globe 
in  misery,  ignorance,  and  disease. 


HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  SAFETY  ACT  OF 
19M 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentl«nan 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons]  may  extend 
hia  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Dm  speaker  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  introduce  a  bill  to  establish  a  NaUonal 
Blghwasr  TrmfDc  Safety  Agency  in  the 
n^B-Departottnt  of  Commerce.  The  pur- 
pose ct  this  ]«glal*tlon  is  to  attack  our 
eountrT's  mountlnc  highway  death  rate 
from  a  natknal  penpectlve. 

Our  dlatingnlahed  colleague,  the  gen- 
UBnian    from    Georgia.    Congressman 


Jamxs  a.  Mackay,  has  taken  the  lead  in 
this  fight  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  today  he  introduced  legislation 
of  this  nature.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Mackay]  and 
urge  quick  action  on  this  legislation,  for 
surely  it  Is  needed  to  help  stop  the  ter- 
rible carnage  on  our  highways. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1,284  of  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans lost  their  lives  on  the  Christmas 
and  New  Year  weekends.  No.  they  did 
not  die  fighting  in  South  Vietnam.  They 
died  right  here  In  the  United  States  of 
America  on  our  streets  and  highways. 

Traffic  accidents  cost  this  Nation  a 
great  price.  Last  year,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  some  50,000  indlvldualB  lost 
their  lives  on  our  roads  and  highways. 
This  figure  represents  a  greater  number 
of  deaths  than  this  country  suffered  in 
the  Korean  war  and  is  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  our  World  War  n  casualties. 
Besides  these  shocking  figures,  total  fi- 
nancial loss  suffered  every  year  from 
highway  accidents  of  all  types  runs  up 
to  $9  billion.  That  is  one-fourth  of  the 
total  expenditures  of  the  United  States 
on  all  forms  of  education. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in 
a  speech  recently  before  the  American 
Trial  Lawyers  Association  said  the 
gravest  "problem  before  this  Nation — 
next  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  the  death 
and  destruction"  from  auto  accidents. 

The  legislation  which  I  introduce 
today  will  establish  in  the  Commerce  De- 
partment a  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Agency  and  center  for  research 
into  methods  of  more  effectively  attack- 
ing this  problem  which  most  certainly 
is  a  national  one. 

Through  this  Agency,  national  leader- 
ship would  be  available  through  joint  co- 
operative State  and  local  campaigns  and 
the  assistance  of  the  American  auto  in- 
dustry so  that  drastic  cuts  can  be  brought 
about  in  our  staggering  highway  fatality 
statistics. 

Such  an  agency  in  the  Commerce  De- 
partment would  give  overall  direction 
and  assistance  to  highway  safety  efforts 
now  made  by  16  existing  Federal  agen- 
cies and  some  45  private  agencies.  It  is 
the  thought  of  Congressman  Mackay, 
and  I  would  agree  with  him,  that  such 
a  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Agency  would  be  to  highway  safety  much 
as  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  is  to  air 
traffic  safety.  This  makes  a  lot  of  sense 
to  me. 

Tiiis  would  be  no  Federal  police  force. 
This  would  be  a  fact-finding,  research 
organization  which  would  help  our  local. 
State,  and  other  governmental  bodies  in 
the  formulation  of  adequate  safety  re- 
quirements for  automobiles  and  driving 
standards  throughout  the  country.  I 
agree  with  Congressman  Mackay  that 
this  legislation  is  overdue  and  needed 
xx>w.  I  urge  Its  swift  consideration  by 
this  Congress. 


THE  VIETNAM  DECISION 

Mr.  EJIEBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hansen]  may  extend  his 
rrmarks  at  this  point  in  tlie  Rxcoao  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker 
watcliing  President  Johnson  make  his 
dramatic  aimouncement  about  resump- 
tion of  North  Vietnam  bomb  raids,  mil- 
lions of  TV  viewers  saw  in  the  back- 
ground the  symbolic  American  eagle, 
clutching  in  one  set  of  claws  the  arrows' 
of  war,  and  in  the  other  the  olive 
branch  of  peace. 

It  Is  perhaps  Important  for  us  to  re- 
member that  the  eagle  looks  toward 
peace — while  having  all  of  the  arrows 
of  war  which  he  needs  at  his  ready 
disposal. 

Praising  the  stand  taken  by  this  ad- 
ministration, Newsday  said  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  President  "reflects  well  on  the 
system  and  on  the  man."    It  adds: 

For  the  President  did  not  merely  resume 
a  mUltary  operation;  he  put  fresh  Impetus 
Into  the  search  for  a  peaceful  conclusion  by 
directing  that  the  Vietnam  struggle  be 
brought  before  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council. 

The  newspaper  feels  that  the  request 
demonstrates : 

Two  fundamentals  of  our  Vietnam  policy; 
that  we  will  honor  oui  commitments  to  pro- 
tect South  Vietnam  from  aggression  and 
that  we  will  seek  all  means  to  move  the  Is- 
sue from  the  battlefield  to  the  conference 
table. 

I  commend  this  editorial  for  the  pe- 
rusal of  my  colleagues,  and  with  their 
permission  I  submit  it  for  the  Record. 
[Prom  Newsday,  Feb.  1,  19€61 
The  Vietnam  Decision 

Seldom  has  the  loneUneas  of  the  man  In 
the  White  House  been  more  apparent  than  In 
the  past  several  weeks.  President  Johnson's 
decision  to  end  the  37-day  pause  In  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was  subjected  to 
the  harsh  discipline  of  the  Presidency  and  It 
did  not  come  easily.  Many  could  advise  and 
Inform,  but  the  President,  ever  conscious  of 
his  awesome  responsibility,  had  to  make  the 
final  choice  hlmaelf.  We  think  his  decision 
reflects  well  on  the  system  and  on  the  man. 
For  the  President  did  not  merely  resume  a 
military  operation;  he  put  fresh  Impetus  Into 
the  search  for  a  peaceful  conclusion  by  di- 
recting that  the  Vietnam  struggle  be  brought 
before  the  United  Nations  Security  Council. 
His  request  demonstrates  anew  President 
Johnson's  determination  to  adhere  to  the  two 
fimdamentals  of  our  Vietnam  policy;  that  we 
wUl  honor  our  commitment  to  protect  South 
Vietnam  from  aggression  and  that  we  will 
seek  all  means  to  move  the  Issue  from  the 
battlefield  to  the  conference  table. 

The  President  has  now  forcefully  and  dra- 
matically answered  both  the  foreign  and  do- 
mestic critics  of  his  Vietnam  policy.  Hanoi 
had  37  days  to  respond  favorably  to  the  pause 
In  bombing.  But  the  only  response  was 
negative,  coupled  with  a  demand  for  total 
victory  on  Hanoi's  own  terms.  Moreover,  the 
U.S.  pause  in  bombing  produced  only  con- 
tinued Oommunlst  Infiltration,  continued 
terrorism  In  South  Vietnam,  continued  in- 
ststence  on  terms  utterly  detarfied  from 
reaUty  and,  of  course,  continued  invecdve. 

The  renewed  use  of  air  power  In  the  north 
again  will  be  controUed.  as  It  had  been,  with 
great  care  and  aimed  only  at  military  targets. 
The  resumption  serves  two  purposes,  one 
military  and  the  other  diplomatic.  The  mili- 
tary purpose  is  obvious.  The  bombing  will 
attempt  to  destroy  tt\«  troc^js  and  suppU** 
brtng  Infiltrated  from  the  north.  The  diplo- 
matic puipoao  should  be  Just  as  obvious.   I* 
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U  a  warning  to  Hanoi  and  Pelplng  that  the 
United  States  la  not  prepared  to  abandon 
South  Vietnam  to  the  Vletcong. 

TO   THE    SECURITT    COtTNCIL 

The  decision  to  bring  the  Vietnam  im- 
passe to  the  U.N.  Security  Council  is  as  sig- 
nificant as  the  decision  to  resume  bombing. 
During  the  pause,  the  quiet  diplomacy  of 
President  Johnson's  peace  offensive  saw  six 
envoys  visit  34  countries.  The  President  is 
now  bringing  his  case  to  the  world  forum  In 
another  mode  of  diplomacy  at  a  moment 
when  the  pause  In  bombing  and  the  Presi- 
dent's peace  offensive  are  fresh  exhibits  be- 
fore the  court  of  world  opinion. 

The  Security  Council,  of  course.  Is  power- 
less without  great  power  agreement.  The 
President's  Initiative  In  that  council,  there- 
fore, may  not  open  the  door  to  negotiations. 
But  the  Security  Council  Is  an  organ  of  the 
organization  that  has  become  the  diplomatic 
borne  of  the  neutral  nations.  Pope  Paul  VI 
has  suggested  that  the  neutral  nations  be 
used  to  arbitrate  the  Impasse  In  Vietnam. 
And  yesterday  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  said 
the  United  States  would  suggest  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  the  role  that  neutral  nations 
could  play  in  opening  the  way  to  the  con- 
ference table.  If  neutral  participation  can 
bring  about  a  solution,  the  U.N.  Is  the  arena 
In  which  to  seek  It. 

The  move  to  the  U.N.  Is  an  expansion  of 
the  President's  peace  offensive.  It  Is  another 
demonstration  of  the  desire  of  the  United 
States  to  substitute  diplomacy  for  military 
action.  The  bombing  Is  a  controlled  re- 
sumption of  the  air  war;  the  Security  Coun- 
cil Initiative  Is  an  escalation  of  the  peace 
effort. 

We  think  the  decision  represents  a  wise 
mixture.  The  President  Is  entitled  to  the 
lull  support  of  all  Americans. 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  ASIAN 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hansen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  request  of  the  President  for  authority 
for  the  United  States  to  participate  in  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  should  be 
greeted  with  quick  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Under  H.R.  12563,  our  participation  is 
authorized  with  a  share  of  $100  million 
In  direct  capital  and  an  additional  $100 
million  In  callable  shares.  This  will  be 
20  percent  of  the  bank's  total  capitaliza- 
tion of  $1  billion.  Our  contribution 
would  equal  that  given  by  Japan. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  creative  pro- 
posals made  for  the  trouble  ridden  na- 
tions of  southeast  Asia.  It  will  make 
possible  the  building  of  roads,  dams, 
powerplants,  harbors,  and  other  facili- 
ties essential  to  a  modem  economy.  The 
lack  of  these  facilities  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  the  poverty  and  tragedy  that 
has  made  the  foment  of  internal  dissen- 
sion possible. 

Just  as  was  the  case  in  the  Americas 
a  decade  or  so  ago,  the  nations  of  south- 
east Asia  have  come  to  realize  that  ade- 
quate fiscal  resources  are  a  basic  re- 
Qulrement  for  peswje  and  prosperity. 
The  ability  to  transfer  these  resources 


to  areas  of  great  need  has  also  been 
lacking.  Through  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  this  mobility  can  be  acliieved 
and  it  will  bring  greater  stability  and 
an  opportunity  to  develop  the  peaceful 
piu-suits  witliin  the  nations  of  the  entire 
region. 

All  of  us  have  felt  that  more  should 
be  done  in  Vietnam  than  assist  in  re- 
establishing peace.  The  stability  brought 
about  by  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
will  do  much  to  meet  the  needs  of  Viet- 
nam. Further,  it  will  bring  about  cir- 
cumstances that  will  assist  in  stemming 
the  spread  of  Communist  ideology.  Not 
only  will  this  help  Vietnam,  but  it  will 
materially  lessen  for  the  United  States 
the  need  for  maintaining  troop  concen- 
trations in  Vietnam. 

The  need  for  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  has  been  demonstrated.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  this  bill  their  full 
support.         

THE  COST  OF  HIGHER  INTEREST 
RAT^S 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
President  Johnson  sent  up  to  Congress 
his  economic  report,  and  presently  this 
report  is  receiving  thorough  and  careful 
study  by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  the  Honorable  Wright 

PA'rMAN. 

Our  productive  and  ever  growing 
economy  and  the  effects  that  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam  are  causing  to  it,  is  rea- 
son for  intensive  study.  Our  Republican 
colleagues  are  demanding  great  cutbacks 
in  vital  domestic  programs  so  as  to  off- 
set the  budgetary  requirements  for  Viet- 
nam. Yet,  next  to  our  national  defense 
needs,  the  item  that  has  grown  the  most 
in  this  budget  is  the  amoimt  paid  on  our 
debt. 

Due  to  the  tighter  money  QoHcies  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  its  decision  last 
Deceml>er  to  raise  the  discount  rate  and 
regulation  Q,  the  cost  of  borrowing  for 
both  the  public  and  the  Government  has 
increased  substantially. 

A  recent  editorial  by  Bob  Cronin  in  the 
Rural  Electric  Minuteman,  a  publication 
of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association,  discusses  the  great  in- 
creases in  our  public  debt  due  to  higher 
interest  rates.  The  chairman  of  our 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  is  quoted  in  this 
editorial  on  the  Fed's  irresponsible  gwition 
and  their  responsibility  for  the  higher 
costs  to  the  taxpayer.  Perhaps  if  our 
Republican  colleagues  would  take  time 
to  study  the  effects  that  higher  Interest 
rates  have  on  our  economy,  they  might 
find  that  this  might  be  an  area  to  cut 
back  increased  spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  editorial 
"The  Interest  Rate  Caper :  How  It  Hap- 
pened" follow  my  remarks. 


[Prom  the  Rural  Electric  Minuteman, 
Jan.  38, 1904] 
The  Interest  Rate  Capes:  How  It  Happened 
Anyone  who  doubted  the  effect  that  last 
December's  actions  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  would  have  on  th«  Nation's  economy 
will  be  Interested  In  an  item  contained  In 
the  President's  new  budget  proposal,  an- 
nounced to  Congress  this  week. 

This  Is  the  estimate  of  an  increase  of  $654 
million  In  the  coat  of  Interest  the  Federal 
Government  must  pay  In  fiscal  1967  on  the 
national  debt.  The  total  Interest  bill  will 
therefore  Jump  to  nearly  $13  billion. 

A  number  of  seasoned  Congressmen  and 
economists  trace  the  huge  increase  In  Interest 
costs  directly  to  the  action  taken  last  De- 
cember by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  when  It 
raised  the  discount  rate  on  loans  to  member 
banks  and  Increased  the  maximum  rate  the 
banks  may  pay  on  certificates  of  deposit. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  the  amount  of 
the  estimated  Increase  in  the  cost  of  interest 
charges  on  the  national  debt  Is  nearly  the 
amount  an  NRBCA  survey  found  would  be 
needed  for  the  REA  electric  loan  fund  In 
fiscal  1967.  Thus,  If  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  had  not  acted  so  rashly,  this  amount 
of  money  would  have  been  available  without 
affecting  other  budgetary  demands. 

Congressman  Wright  Patman  of  Texas, 
whose  longtime  criticism  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's high  Interest,  tight  money  policies  has 
finally  stirred  up  more  of  his  colleagues,  had 
some  further  comments  on  the  matter  this 
week.  Here  is  what  he  told  Congress,  In  part, 
on  January  25: 

"The  Interest  war  Is  putting  a  heavy  pres- 
sure on  all  Gkjvernment  credit  prog^rams. 
One  Interest  rate  leaps  over  another  interest 
rate  and  then  on  and  on  we  go.  The  con- 
sumer, who  must  ultimately  pay  all  of  these 
increased  costs,  sits  on  the  sidelines  power- 
less to  act  In  his  own  behalf. 

"It  Is  we,  as  Members  of  Congress,  who  have 
a  solemn  duty  to  provide  protection  for  the 
public  In  this  vital  area.  If  we  fall,  we  are 
certain  to  see  pressures  for  even  higher  In- 
terest rates.  And  who  doubts  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  will  give  In  as  quickly  to 
these  new  requests  as  they  did  In  December. 

"The  facts  are  there  In  black  and  white.  A 
small  number  of  big  banks  were  holding 
about  $16  Vj  billion  In  certificates  of  deposits 
on  December  3  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  acted.  The  great  majority  of  these 
certificates  were  coming  due  In  December. 
January,  February,  and  March.  The  banks 
desperately  wanted  to  hold  on  to  these  de- 
posits. 

"To  do  this,  the  banks  had  to  have  higher 
Interest  rates.  Otherwise,  the  corporations 
would  have  pulled  out  the  funds  and  In- 
vested m  other  securities  which  were  paying 
higher  Interest  rates  created  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  tight  money  policies  which 
has  been  created  and  continued  throughout 
1966.  For  example,  91 -day  Treasury  bills  had 
been  pushed  above  4Vi  percent  and  as  a  re- 
sult were  becoming  more  attractive  than  cer- 
tificates of  deposit. 

"So  these  big  banks  were  desperate  to  leap- 
frog the  Interest  rates  and  thus  hang  onto 
the  certificates  of  deposit.  Remember,  about 
75  percent  of  the  $16 '/2 -billion  of  certificates 
of  deposit  were  being  held  by  Just  30  big 
banks. 

"On  December  2,  the  pressure  reached  the 
boiling  point.  That  afternoon,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  of  New  York — at  4:01  p.m. — 
and  Chicago — at  4:20  p.m. — suddenly  sent 
Identical  telegrams  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  In  Washington  demanding  an  Increase 
In  Interest  rates.  Without  question,  these 
two  banks  were  speaking  for  the  huge  finan- 
cial Institutions  residing  In  those  two  cities 
and  who  had  the  great  nnajorlty  of  the  cer- 
tificates of  deposit. 

"With  almost  automatic  reaction  to  the 
desires  of   these  two  financial   centers,  the 
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Fednml  BwfTB  Boutl — ^within  94  houn — 
actfld  In  MoocdaziM  with  tb»  idenUeal  t*l«- 


PATMAii  pointed  out  tbat  th«  IncnaM  In 
ttM  dlMOunt  rat«  rcpTMcntad  a  hik«  of  13  >4 
pvomt  tn  Um  wbolM*Ia  coat  of  money  and 
a  prolMibla  retail  Increaae — tba  coneum««' 
ooet — of  at  leaat  20  percent. 

"All  ot  theee  Increaeee  are  huge  by  any- 
ooe'e  mathematlce  or  economic*.  Imagine 
the  hue  and  cry  If  any  union  or  any  Indua- 
try— other  than  hanliing — bad  attempted  to 
ralae  Ita  prlcea  by  a  almllar  percentage.  What 
would  this  have  done  to  the  wage-price 
goldeUaaa?" 


ADDRESS  OP  THE  HONORABLE  DR. 
PURNENDU  KUMAR  BANERJEE, 
MDftSTER,  EMBASSY  OP  INDIA, 
BEFORE  THE  DELAWARE  CHAP- 
TER OP  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
ASSOCIATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  prevlouB  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  [Mr.  McDowcll]  la 
recogniied  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  a  significant  speech  by  the 
Honorable  Dr.  Pumendu  Kumar  Baner- 
jee.  Minister,  Embassy  of  India,  before 
the  Delaware  Chapter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Association  of  the  United  States. 

The  text  of  the  speech  follows: 
ijinairATSoMAL  Ooopkbatioiv  Tkae  akd  rax 

UllTRD  NaTIOHS 

(Addreea  by  the  Honorable  Dr.  Pumendu 
Kumar  Banerjee,  Iflnlater,  Embassy  of 
India.  Washington,  Before  the  Delaware 
Chapter  of  the  United  Nations  Association 
of  the  United  Statee  of  America.  WUmlng- 
ton,Del.) 

It  is  a  prlTllsge  and  a  pleasure  to  address 
this  erudite  and  august  audience.  I  wish  to 
share  with  you  a  few  thoughts  on  an  Issue 
which  Is  not  esoteric  but  Inspiring — the  In- 
tematlanal  Cooperation  Tear  and  the  United 
Natloos.  Tou  may  recaU  that  this  concept 
was  orlglnaUy  propounded  by  the  late  Indian 
Prime  Minister,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  when  be 
■drtreeesd  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  In  IMl.  In  emphasising  the  need 
for  promoMng  the  cause  at  oooperatlan,  be 
said:  "We  Uve  in  a  world  of  conflict  and  yet 
the  world  goes  on,  undoubtedly  becaxise  oC 
the  eooperattop  of  nations  and  indlvltf- 
uala  •  •  •  eTen  today,  between  countrlee 
which  are  oppoeed  to  each  other  In  the  po- 
Utloal  and  other  fletds,  there  is  a  rest  amount 
of  oooparatlon.  Uttla  Is  known  cr  little  la 
said  about  this  cooperation  that  is  going  on 
and  a  great  deal  Is  said  about  every  point  of 
conflict,  and  ao  the  world  is  full  at  this  Idea 
that  the  oonfllets  go  on  and  we  live  on  the 
verge  of  disaster.  Perhape,  It  would  be  a 
truer  picture  If  the  cooperating  elements  In 
the_world  today  were  put  forward  and  we 
wars  made  to  think  that  the  world  depends 
en  cooperation  and  not  on  ocuifllct.'' 

The  United  Rations  commended  this  prop- 
osition. In  dselarlng  IBM  as  the-  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Tear,  the  General  As- 
sembly aooapfd  "wider  and  more  Intensive 
International  cooperation"  as  one  of  the  moet 
"affective  means  of  dispensing  intemaUonal 
tensions."  Preeldent  Johnson,  while  pro- 
claiming the  Intematlaoal  Cooperation  Tear, 
went  further  to  add  that  It  Is  "not  an  Idea 
nor  an  Ideal.  We  think  It  Is  a  clear  neceeelty 
for  our  survlvaL  The  greater  the  nation,  the 
greater  Is  its  need  to  work  cooperaUvely  with 
other  people,  with  other  countries,  with  other 
nations." 

Prime  Ifinlater  Lai  Bahadur  Shastrl  also 

mderUnad  the  need  for  united  effort  and 

^<nphaataed  that  International  cooperation  is 


the  only  mecms  "to  rid  the  world  of  the  an- 
cient Ills  of  hunger,  ignorance,  and  rtlseese, 
at  the  new  terror  of  the  nuclear  holocaust." 
This  concurrence  of  views,  on  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Tear.  Is  based  on  a 
conviction  that  cooperation  Is  not  a  corollary 
but  the  core  of  coexistence,  which  Is  the  only 
alternative  to  cocxtlnctlon. 

The  conceptual  framework  that  focuses 
our  viewpoint  to  cooperation  rests  on  tbe 
premise  that  there  Is  a  clear  need  for  shift- 
ing the  positive  factors  in  the  life  of  tbe 
world  community  and  placing  them  promi- 
nently on  a  pedestal.  In  other  words,  man- 
kind could  profitably  stress  that  which  Is 
common  rather  than  uncommon,  what  unites 
us  rather  than  what  divides  us.  This  would 
be  possible  If  we  accept  and  applaud  the  ex- 
isting and  emerging  international  community 
and  uphold  the  need  for  tolerance. 

To  take  the  latter  first,  the  Idea  of  toler- 
ance based  on  mutual  respect  comes  to  In- 
dians quite  naturally.  Prom  Budda  to 
Oandhl,  the  Idea  of  cooperation  and  co- 
existence has  permeated  our  ethos  and  has 
formed  a  powerful  link  In  forging  the  unity 
of  India.  India  too.  like  the  United  States, 
Is  a  land  of  diversity.  It  has  developed  a 
multiracial  and  multlrellglous  society.  More 
by  choice  than  by  compulsion,  India,  has 
nourished  and  nurtured  through  centuries 
a  composite  culture  wherein  differing  Ideas 
and  Ideologies  could  live  together  peacefully. 
It  Is  no  wonder,  as  Arnold  Toynbee  described, 
that  "the  Indian  missionaries  of  an  Indian 
philosophy.  Buddhism,  were  the  first  people 
m  history  to  think  and  feel  In  terms  of 
human  race  as  a  whole.  They  felt  a  concern 
for  all  their  fellow  human  beings:  they  had 
a  vision  of  mankind  as  being  potentially  a 
single  famUy  and  they  set  themselves  to 
turn  this  potential  unity  into  an  accom- 
plished fact  by  peaceful  persuasion." 

Wisdom,  not  sword,  was  their  weapon. 
They  beUeved.  like  the  Indian  Emperor 
Asoka,  In  the  great  principle  that  "concord 
alone  Is  meritorious."  This  Idea  has  always 
acted  as  a  beacon  to  the  Indian  people. 

Though  this  concept  of  unity  of  humanity 
has  been  with  us  almost  since  the  dawn  of 
history.  It  received  public  acclaim  only  20 
years  ago.  The  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions opens  with  the  most  significant  phrase 
"We  the  peoples  of  the  United  Na- 
tions •  •  •."  The  charter  was  not  a  docu- 
ment negotiated  by  "The  high  contracting 
parties."  It  must  be  admitted  that  along 
with  the  charter,  the  concept  of  world  com- 
munity gained  belated  recognition.  There 
was  In  1948.  a  great  concern  that  we  were 
already  too  late  In  dlsnumtUng  the  walls 
that  vertically  divided  the  world  based  on 
unbridled  and  unoomprc«nlslng  territorial 
sovereignty.  Before  long,  this  oneness  of 
humanity  became  a  historic  and  political 
fact. 

A  million  factors  have  made  this  possible. 
Primarily,  science  and  technology  were 
making  the  nations  Interdependent  and  In- 
terconnected Irrespective  of  their  political 
attitude.  The  UquldaUon  of  distance  has 
altered  the  rhythm  of  life.  Science  has  bro- 
ken the  artificial  barriers.  Art  and  culture 
have  come  to  be  common  links  between 
peoples  and  nations.  The  Isolated  existence 
of  human  groups  has  become  outdated  and 
even  impossible.  Tbe  tools,  ideas  and  media 
of  communications  available  to  man  have 
generated  a  historical  process  that  has  uni- 
fied the  world. 

In  many  matters  of  our  dally  life,  there 
Is  a  direct  Impact  of  cooperation  through  in- 
ternational organizations  such  as  the  World 
Meteorological  Organization,  which  has  es- 
tablished a  worldwide  weather  reporting 
system:  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  which  oversees  the  peaceful  use  of 
atomic  energy:  the  aerial  navigation  super- 
vised by  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization:  the  frequency  allocations  of 
broadcasts  controlled  by  the  International 


Communication  Union;  and  the  maritime 
regulations  Instituted  by  the  Inter-Oovem- 
mental  lifarltlme  Consultative  Organisa- 
tion— to  mention  a  few.  The  United  States, 
for  example,  participates  In  more  than  600 
International  conferences  annually  and  has 
nearly  4.300  treaties  and  agreements  to  hon- 
or. It  Is,  therefore,  dangerous  and  harm- 
ful to  seek  to  split  this  technologically  and 
sociologically  unified  world  Into  Isolated 
compartments  of  the  past.  As  Whyte  (in 
his  book  "The  Next  Development  of  Man") 
put  It,  "the  separation  of  East  and  West  is 
over,  and  a  new  history  opens  rich  In  quality 
and  majestic  In  scale." 

It  Is  In  this  world  that  the  dynamic  and 
vital  Institution — the  United  Nations — was 
bom.  The  war-weary  world  sought  solace  In 
the  Idea  of  collective  security  based  on  con- 
sent. If  possible  or  moral  suasion  where  nec- 
essary. The  organs  of  the  United  Nations 
naturally  reflected  the  power  patterns  of 
the  time.  The  Instruments  of  persuasion 
and  compromise  vrere  delegated  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  imd  those  of  collective  action 
to  the  Seciirlty  Council.  This  latter  body 
Is  presided  over  by  the  great  powers,  who 
demonstrate  their  Insignia  of  might — the 
veto.  This  split  personality  of  the  United 
Nations  has  been  corrected,  at  the  Initiative 
of  the  United  States,  through  the  unltlng- 
for-peace  resolution,  which  gave  cohesion 
to  the  parliamentary  dlplonukcy  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

Though  the  democratic  Ideology  has  pene- 
trated Its  very  care,  the  United  Nations  U 
still  not  perfect.  But  the  deslderatimi  of 
the  United  Nations  Is  only  a  reflection  of  the 
Imperfections  of  the  constituent  members. 
The  General  Assembly  Is  often  painted  as 
a  body  of  dialog  and  debate,  but  not  yet 
the  parliament  of  man.  Por  the  United  Na- 
tions can  only  recommend  and  not  command. 
The  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations  have 
no  legal  sanction.  At  best  the  members 
could  treat  them  as  obltor  dicta,  at  worst 
as  pious  pleas  to  be  conveniently  allowed  to 
rust. 

There  Is  another  school  of  thought.  Some 
Jurists  maintain  that  the  UJT.  resolutions 
have  validity  In  International  law,  which 
is  eeeentlally  based  or  moral  sanctions. 
Though  they  have  no  binding  authority,  the 
decisions  of  the  United  Nations  have  only 
the  authority  that  Is  conferred  upon  them 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  represent 
tbe  conscience  of  world  opinion.  Such  de- 
cisions may  have  considerable  moral  and 
popular  pressure  behind  them.  An  eminent 
jurist.  Justice  Lauterpatcht  of  tbe  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  supports  this  view. 
On  tbe  Issue  of  soutbweet  Africa,  he  re- 
marked: "It  would  be  wholly  Inconsistent 
with  the  sound  principles  of  Interpretation 
as  well  as  with  the  highest  International  In- 
terest, which  can  never  be  legally  Irrelevant 
to  reduce  the  value  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  General  Assembly — one  of  the  principal 
instrumentalities  of  the  formation  of  the 
collective  will  and  the  judgment  of  the 
community  of  nations — and  to  treat  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  opinion  or  otherwise, 
as  nominal.  Insignificant  and  having  no 
claim  to  Influence  the  conduct  of  the  mem- 
bers. International  Interests  demand  that 
no  judicial  support,  however  Indirect,  be 
given  to  any  such  conception  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  General  Assembly  as  being  of 
no  consequence." 

Those  of  us  who  aspire  to  bring  about  a 
world  order  based  on  respect  for  the  rule  of 
law  can  appreciate  this  position. 

Besides,  there  Is  also  a  controversy  on  the 
connotation  of  the  charter.  Some  consider 
It  to  be  a  static  conference  machinery  while 
others  conceive  it  as  a  dynamic  instrument 
of  governments.  Theee  conflicting  interpre- 
tations have  naturally  Influenced  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  United  Nations.  Nonethe- 
less, the  achievements  of  the  United  Nations 
are  Impreeelve.    Twenty  years  Is  but  a  rip- 
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oie  on  the  vast  expanse  of  the  restless  ocean 
of  time.  The  United  Nations  has.  on  several 
occasions,  substituted  reason  for  unreason 
uid  has  mended  again  and  again  the  fraU 
fabric  of  peace.  It  has  sought  to  blunt  the 
edges  of  conflict,  not  to  sharpen  them.  The 
United  Nations,  through  the  diplomacy  of 
reconciliation,  served  the  aspirations  of  Its 
members  as  embodied  In  the  charter.  "Con- 
flicts may  still  persist  for  long  periods  with- 
out an  agreed  solution  and  groups  of  states 
caay  actively  defend  special  and  regional  In- 
terests. Nevertheless,  and  In  spite  of  tempo- 
rary developments  In  the  opposite  direction 
under  the  Influence  of  acute  tension,  the 
tendency  in  the  United  Nations  Is  to  wear 
away  or  to  break  down  differences,  thus 
helping  toward  solutions  which  approach 
the  common  interest  and  application  of  the 
principles  of  the  charter."  The  United  Na- 
tions has  been  more  than  a  safety  valve  for 
political  tensions.  It  has  also  been  a  school  of 
political  responsibility.  The  debilitating 
cold  war  Issues,  that  too  often  Intrude  Into 
Its  deliberations,  have  aided,  rather  than  ad- 
versely affected,  the  political  maturity  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Let  me  Illustrate  this.  The  case  of  Kashmir 
offers  us  an  example.  In  1947,  when  India 
and  Pakistan  were  politically  divided,  the 
state  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  did  not 
Join  either  of  them.  The  ruler,  however,  en- 
tered Into  a  standstill  agreement  with  Paki- 
stan to  Insure  his  supplies.  Having  signed 
the  agreement,  Pakistan  began  to  twist  her 
arm  by  economic  sanctions  and  sent  armed 
Pakistanis  Into  Kashmir  on  October  22,  1947. 
Pillaging  as  they  advanced,  they  reached 
Srinagar,  the  capital.  Since  Pakistan  dis- 
claimed any  responsibility  and  declared  her 
Inability  to  control  her  citizens,  the  ruler  of 
Kashmir  was  compelled  to  appeal  to  India 
for  help.  India  refused  to  enter  his  state 
unless  the  ruler  signs  the  Instrument  of  ac- 
cession as  provided  for  under  the  Indian  In- 
dependence Act  1947.  Once  the  ruler  signed 
the  Instrument  on  October  26,  1947,  like  all 
other  663  states.  Indian  troops  flew  Into 
Srinagar  on  October  27,  1947,  Jiist  In  time  to 
save  the  capital.  The  Government  of  India, 
then,  had  the  support  of  the  largest  political 
party  of  Kashmir — the  National  Conference. 

As  we  were  driving  the  raiders  out,  Paki- 
stan sent  her  regular  troops  into  Kashmir 
without  overtly  admitting  It.  Indian  forces 
continued  to  advance.  But  as  one  of  the 
founding  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
India  complained  to  the  Security  Council 
about  the  Pakistani  aggression  In  Kashmir. 
The  Security  Council  accepted  the  Indian 
position  and  passed  a  reeolutlon  In  three 
parts: 

Part  I  demanded  that  both  sides  shoxild 
cease-fire  and  "refrain  from  taking  any 
measures  that  might  augment  the  military 
potential." 

Part  II  Insisted  that  "as  the  presence  of 
troops  of  Pakistan  In  the  territory  •  •  • 
constitutes  a  material  change  In  the  situa- 
tion since  It  was  reported  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  before  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, the  Government  of  Pakistan  agrees  to 
withdraw  Its  troops  from  the  state."  The 
resolution  went  on  to  state  that  "when  the 
Commission  shall  have  notified  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  that  the  tribesmen  and  Pakis- 
tani nationals  •  •  •  have  withdrawn,  there- 
by terminating  the  situation." 

Part  III :  the  two  Governments  "reaffirmed 
their  wish  that  the  future  status  shall  be 
determined  In  accordance  with  the  will  of 
the  people. 

Both  India  and  Pakistan  ceased  flghtlng  on 
January  1,  1949.  Pakistan  soon  altered  the 
situation.  She  brovight  about  a  material 
change  In  the  situation  by  "augmenting  mili- 
tary potential"  by  joining  military  pacts  and 
refused  tc  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
part  n  of  the  resolution.  It  Is  but  natural 
that  the  U.N.  could  not  put  the  cart  before 
tte  horse  by  Implementing  part  in  of  the  res- 


olution. To  Pakistan,  the  resolutions  of  tbe 
U.N.  are  like  Cxirate's  egg.  good  In  parts. 
She  wants  tbe  U.N.  to  Ignore  those  parts 
which  are  Inconvenient  to  her. 

India,  on  the  contrary,  sought  to  meet  her 
conditional  commitment  even  when  the  con- 
ditions were  not  fulfilled.  She  held  three 
general  elections  In  India,  Including  Kashmir. 
With  the  passage  of  time,  the  situation  on  the 
subcontinent  has  change  materially.  Mr. 
Gunnar  Jarring,  the  Swedish  U.N.  mediator, 
spoke  of  the  changing  power  patterns  In 
south  Asia.  Many  of  you  are,  perhape,  un- 
aware that  84.000  square  miles  of  Kashmir 
are  In  possession  of  three  pKJwers.  India 
has  36,000  square  miles,  Pakistan  31,000 
square  miles  and  China  17,000  square  miles. 
China  grabbed  14,000  square  miles  from  India 
by  deceit  and  force  and  Pakistan  made  a  gift 
of  3,000  square  miles,  obviously  the  price 
of  political  support.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
doctrine  of  Rebus  sic  stantibus  Is  applicable 
to  Kashmir  because  of  essential  change  In  the 
clrciunstanees. 

Emboldened  by  the  military  material  col- 
lected by  her,  encouraged  by  China,  Pakistan 
once  again,  gave  a  repeat  performance  on 
August  5,  1965.  As  In  1947,  she  sent  armed 
Infiltrators  and  denied  any  responsibility. 
The  UJJ.  observer  team  found  enough 
evidence  to  charge  Pakistan  with  complicity 
and  the  American  journalists  who  toiired 
Kashmir  filed  reports  denying  any  Internal 
uprising.  Pakistan,  thus,  completely  shat- 
tered the  old  cease-fire  line  and  rendered  ob- 
solete the  earlier  resolutions.  In  her  attempt 
to  stop  the  guerrillas,  India  had  to  fight  and 
make  it  clear  to  her  neighbor  that  India  Is 
willing  to  "pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden 
and  oppose  any  foe"  to  Insure  her  survival 
and  her  democratic  Ideology.  The  United 
Nations  has,  once  again,  with  our  full  co- 
operation, played  a  prominent  role  In  bring- 
ing about  a  cease-fire.  As  In  1947,  Pakistan 
has  again  refused  to  withdraw  her  armed 
personnel  from  the  Indian  territory,  as  de- 
manded by  the  Security  Council  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  1965.  Nevertheless,  there  Is  a  cease- 
fire In  operation  and  In  the  light  of  this 
achievement,  the  fighting  on  the  subcon- 
tinent is  but  a  receding  wave  in  furthering 
the  cause  of  the  charter. 

The  United  Nations,  as  the  late  Secretary 
General  Dag  Hammarskjold  thought,  could 
become  an  Instrument  "for  the  lessening 
of  distrust  and  misunderstanding,  and  for 
the  discovery  and  delineation  of  new  areas 
of  common  ground  and  Interest  •  •  ♦.Con- 
ference diplomacy  may  usefully  be  supple- 
mented by  more  quiet  diplomacy  within  the 
United  Nations."  The  charter  has  yet  to 
be  fully  explored  and  applied  to  changing 
needs  of  the  world  community.  Pactlonal- 
Ism,  that  ubiquitous  mate  of  mankind,  with- 
in the  General  Assembly  has  persistently 
sought  to  serve  particular  Interests.  It  must, 
however,  be  said  to  the  credit  of  that  body 
that  It  has  consistently  resisted  such  pres- 
sures and  proved  that  It  is  nobody's  tool. 

Besides,  the  United  Nations  has  displayed 
a  tremendous  capacity  to  adapt  and  adjust 
Itself  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  world 
community.  Tbe  membership  of  the  United 
Nations  has  Increased  from  61  In  1946  to 
117  in  1965.  That  the  new  nations  have  ac- 
cepted the  precepts  of  the  charter  without 
demur  only  shows  the  resilience  of  tbe 
charter.  Without  any  basic  changes,  the 
United  Nations  has  been  able  to  Increase  the 
membership  of  both  the  Security  Council  and 
the  Economic  and  Social  Cotincll  to  15  and  27 
respectively  This  political  accommodation 
of  the  new  nations  Is  a  commendable  achieve- 
ment and  has  gone  a  long  way  in  the  further 
democratization  of  tbe  United  Nations. 

But,  the  equality  assured  to  all  Member 
States  grants  them  equality  of  opportunity 
to  voice  their  views  and  not  equal  right  to 
participate  In  the  process  of  decision -mak- 
ing, which  takes  cognizance  of  the  power 
reality.    It  Is  noteworthy  that  every  new  na- 


tion rushes  to  seek  UJi.  membership  and 
often  considers  Its  statehood  Incomplete 
without  it.  The  membership  of  tbe  United 
Nations  has  also  powerfully  aided  the  new 
nations  to  resist  outside  domination.  By 
keeping  the  peace  In  local  conflicts,  the 
United  Nations  has  increased  the  options 
open  to  policymakers.  In  bringing  about  a 
peaceful  change  in  the  colonial  world,  tbe 
actions  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  have  been  exemplary.  No 
one  has  challenged  the  charter  as  a  legal 
basis  for  the  eradication  of  colonialism.  This 
fact  demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  the  full 
recognition  given  to  nationalism  and  na- 
tional aspirations  as  laid  down  In  the  char- 
ter. Never  has  national  Independence  been 
stronger  In  the  world  or  gained  greater  pesw^e- 
ful  victories  than  since  the  birth  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  United  Nations,  there- 
fore, remtdns  In  the  felicitous  words  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  "the  best  Instnmsent  yet  de- 
vised to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world." 

No  account  of  the  role  of  the  United  Na- 
tions In  furthering  the  cause  of  international 
cooperation.  Is  complete  without  mention  of 
the  splendid  contribution  of  the  functional 
organizations.  The  political  activity  of  the 
United  Nations  Is  only  a  part  of  Its  func- 
tions. 

There  are  16  functional  organizations, 
which  also  silently  serve  the  world  commu- 
nity. Their  work  Is  unspectsM:ular  and  un- 
sensatlonal.  To  a  publicist,  who  follows  tbe 
dlcttmi  no  blood,  no  nevra,  they  are  not  al- 
ways newsworthy.  We  hardly  ever  hear  of 
the  Universal  Portal  Union  which  helps  to 
keep  our  international  mall  moving  at  the 
fantastically  low  cost  of  $330,000  a  year.  The 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  OrganlEatlon,  which  strives  to  build 
defenses  of  peace  In  the  minds  of  men  by 
collaborating  "in  the  work  of  advancing  the 
mutual  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
peoples";  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion which  seeks  to  establish  social  justice; 
the  Food  and  Agrlcultiu^  Organization  which 
endeavors  to  promote  common  welfare  by 
raising  levels  of  nutrition  and  standard  of 
living  of  peoples;  the  Economic  Commis- 
sions of  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America, 
which  seek  to  organize  the  available  re- 
sources and  eschew  waste  and  redundance, 
receive  only  the  passing  glances  of  the  men 
managing  mass  media.  Some  of  these  (xget.- 
nlzatlons  serve  us  so  gently  and  so  quietly, 
we  are  not  likely  to  recognize  their  worth 
until  we  lose  them. 

In  the  short  span  of  two  decades,  the 
United  Nations  has  created  a  range  of  Inter- 
national functional  organizations,  which  are 
known  for  their  variety  and  versatility. 
They  survey  our  resoiu-ces,  distribute  food, 
improve  agriculture,  purify  water,  take  care 
of  tbe  children,  control  disease,  train  tech- 
nicians and  also  engage  In  research,  plan- 
ning, programing.  Invevting,  teaching  and 
administration  of  myriad  projects  all  over 
the  globe.  These  activities  cost  nearly  $350 
million  a  year  as  compared  to  $110  million 
spent  for  political  pursuits  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  their 
achievements  exceed  their  frustrations. 

The  goals  of  the  functional  organizations 
are  modest  and  moderate.  They  take  the 
world  as  It  Is.  "No  fundamental  political 
reforms  are  needed;  no  value  systems  have  to 
be  altered;  no  Ideologies  have  to  be  seriously 
compromised."  The  limitation  of  their  pur- 
pose enable  them  to  scale  the  wall  of  sover- 
eignty. Besides,  national  lndep>endence  Is 
not  compromised  when  a  state  volunteers  to 
surrender  a  part  of  its  sovereignty.  No  na- 
tion Is  compelled  to  avail  Itself  of  their  serv- 
ice. All  partlclpcmts  generally  share  tbe 
profit  of  their  work.  Donors  do  not  complain 
as  they  are  given  a  voice  In  the  formation  of 
policy  commensurate  with  their  contribu- 
tion. This  quiet  Intertwining  of  nations.  It 
is  hoped,  will  bring  them  closer  and  make  It 
increasingly  difficult  for  them  to  resort  to 
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arma  to  Mttl*  their  dlffenncM.  Tbey  have, 
I  submit,  crested  &  world  community  wltb  a 
common  destiny.  This  is  the  most  Important 
sUent  and  peacafol  rerolutlon  of  our  time. 

Further  in  those  areas  of  the  world  where 
poverty  Is  still  an  Inseparable  condition  of 
lUe,  the  task  of  technical  assistance  along 
with  capital  inTestment  Is  to  hasten  the  In- 
dustrialization. Their  contribution  cannot 
be  measured  In  terms  at  material  benefits  and 
political  triumph  alone.  For  technical  as- 
sistance has  become  a  self-propelling  institu- 
tion.   The  recipients  are  also  donors. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  It  has  enhanced  the 
dignity  and  self-re8p>ect  of  every  nation. 
India,  for  example,  receives  and  renders  tech- 
nical assistance.  Professors,  economists, 
engineers,  and  other  experts  go  to  India  and 
many  Indians  go  out  to  many  countries. 
There  are  hundreds  of  Indian  professors 
teaching  on  American  campuses;  and  a  simi- 
lar nximber  of  Americans  are  teaching  In 
India.  This  exchange  has  helped,  to  a  large 
degree,  in  fighting  the  age-old  prejudices 
born  out  of  Ignorance.  There  Is  a  new  di- 
mension, a  new  purpose  and  I  may  say.  a  new 
hope  around  the  globe  today.  This  is  a  novel 
and  much  needed  development  of  a  catalytic 
agent  In  himian  relations. 

We  dare  not  erode  this  achievement. 
Further  progress  Is  possible  only  If  we  make 
a  sustained  effort  to  maintain  peace.  Un- 
fortunately, "peace  and  freedom  are  not 
free."  The  age  of  nationalism  Is  dying,  but 
not  dead.  There  are  still  some  nations  who 
believe  In  game  politics.  To  them  interna- 
tional relations  is  a  zero-sum  game  In  which 
loss  to  one  ts  gain  to  the  other.  Today  the 
world  has  30  million  men  under  arms  and 
mlUtary  budgets  rim  to  •120  bUllon.  War, 
that  imcorrected  obsolescence.  Is  still  with 
us.  We  have  changed  our  minds  on  duels 
and  slavery.  Given  time,  the  patience  and 
perseverance,  we  could  also  allow  that  orga- 
nized engine  of  violence — war — to  wither  way. 

Tills  is  not  a  Utopian  dream.  This  is  a 
practical  neceoslty.  In  this  nuclear  age.  to 
wags  war  and  survive  Is  Impossible.  Clr- 
oumstaacss  command  that  war  be  banished 
as  an  Instrument  of  policy.  That  can  be 
achieved  if  all,  and  I  repeat  all,  members 
of  the  comity  of  nations  accept  and  adhere 
to  the  principles  of  the  charter.  Every  state 
has  to  fulfill  this  requirement;  for  a  single 
rotten  fish  could  pollute  the  pond.  A  single 
nation  could  destroy  our  dream  of  a  peaceful 
world.  The  resistance  to  aggression  Is  no 
lees  InevlUble  today  than  It  was  26  years 
ago.  But  obstacles  ooxild  also  be  our  oppor- 
tunity. "Our  problems,"  as  President  Ken- 
nedy eloquently  put  it,  "are  man  made  and 
tbsrefors  can  be  solved  by  man.  And  man 
can  bs  big  as  ha  wants.  No  problem  of 
human  destiny  Is  beyond  the  reach  of  human 


tlons;  common  be  the  wishes  of  your 
hearts  •  •  •  so  there  may  be  thorough  union 
among  you."     (Rlgveda  (X,  191).) 


■soh  osM  of  xu  can  and  must  contribute 
to  tbs  sucosss  of  the  International  Ckxtpera- 
tlon  Tear  by  trying  to  learn  (and  unlearn) 
more  about  each  other.  For  silent  suffering 
evokes  no  response.  We  have  to  act.  We 
must  recognise  that  diversity  Is  the  law  of 
life.  As  ths  Indian  President,  Dr.  Radha- 
krlshnan  put  it,  "We  cannot  conceive  a  world 
without  national  differences,  without  cul- 
tural variety  and  artistic  wealth.  To  a  world 
which  la  being  standardized,  variety  of  cul- 
tures ImpsrU  beauty  and  creaUveness."  Let 
us  seek  unity  through  fraternity  and  set  aside 
fratricide.  In  international  relations,  as 
elaewhere,  the  better  U  the  enemy  of  good. 
Let  us  together  seek  a  better  world  en- 
lightened by  knowledge,  guided  by  reason 
axMl  animated  love. 

This  has  been  the  hungry  hope  of  man 
from  time  Immemorial.  One  of  the  earliest 
Indian  scrlpturea  known  to  man  8.600  years 
agor-Rlg  Veda  enjoins  us:  "Meet  together, 
talk  together.  May  your  minds  comprehend 
alike:  common  be  your  action  and  achieve- 
ment; common  be  your  thoughts  and  Inten- 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  grsinted  to: 

Mr.  Hicks,  for  February  8,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Foley,  for  February  8,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska  (at  the  re- 
quests of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  from 
February  3  through  February  25,  on  ac- 
count of  Illness. 

Mr.  Pelly  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  ) ,  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Dowdy  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Teactte  of  Texas) ,  for  today,  and  balance 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  death  in 
family. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  the  week  of  February  7, 
1966,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Berry  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  through  February  15, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Resnick,  for  60  minutes,  Wednes- 
day, February  9;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gross,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Conte,  for  15  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PucmsKi,  for  1  hour,  on  Wednes- 
day, February  9.  1966. 

Mr.  McDowell  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Krebs),  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  F^iGHAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Krkbs),  for  30  minutes,  on  February  8; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Sixes  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Krebs),  for  30  minutes,  on  February  8; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  HosMER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson),  for  25  minutes,  on 
Wednesday,  February  9,  1966. 

Mr.  EJdwards  of  Alabsima  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hutchinson),  for  60 
minutes,  on  Tuesday,  February  15.  1966. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
WM  granted  to : 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Rbuss. 

Mr.  Dacdario. 


Mr.  Edkondson  and  to  Include  an  ad- 
dress by  Congressman  Kirwan. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hutchinson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  HosuR. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest  of  Mr.  ICjiebs)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  RooNiT  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rotbal. 

Mr.  Tknzxr. 

Mr.  PURCILL. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  30.  An  act  to  provide  for  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Inter-American 
CultuTEil  and  Trade  Center  In  Dade  County, 
Fla.,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  10  minutes  pjn.), 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  February  8,  1966,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2000.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  report  of  Federal  plan 
for  meteorological  services  and  supporting 
research  for  fiscal  year  1967,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  87-843;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2001.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  metallurgical  grade 
chromlte  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2002.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  s 
report  of  a  review  of  Federal  financial  par- 
ticipation in  the  costs  of  prescribed  drugs  for 
welfare  recipients  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Welfare  Administration,  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; to  the  Committee  on  Goverimient  Op- 
erations. 

2003.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  a  survey  of  research  management 
functions,  Air  PVsrce  Cambridge  Research 
Laboratories,  Laurence  G.  Hanscom  Field, 
Bedford,  Mass.,  Department  of  the  Air  Force; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opers- 
tlons. 

2004.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  1965  annual  re- 
port of  cooperative  water  resources  research 
and  training,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  ol 
78  Stat.  329;  to  the  (3ommlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2005.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmittlngcoples  of  ofden 
suspending  deportation,  as  well  as  a  list  of 
persons  Involved,  pursuant  to  the  provision* 
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of  lectlon  244(a)  (2)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1962,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3006.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  In  cases  of  certain  aliens, 
together  with  the  names  of  the  aliens  cov- 
ered, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
313(d)(6)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2007.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
found  admissible  to  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  212(a)  (28) 
(U)  of  the  Inunigration  and  Nationality  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2008.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  transmitting  a  re- 
port t.'iat  sufficient  funds  have  been  received 
for  the  construction  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  85-874;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

3009.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Re- 
negotiation Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  552.  Concur- 
rent resolution  recognizing  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  chartering  by  act  of  Congress 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America;  with  an 
Mnendment  (Rept.  No.  1259).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  12563.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Asian  Development  Bank;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1267).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York :  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  1903,  A  bill  for  the  relief 
M  Mr«.  Sadie  Y.  Simmons;  with  amendments 
•  Kept.  No.  1260) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Conamittee  on  the  Judl- 
=^.  H.R.  10994.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Oharles  T.  Davis,  Jr.,  Sallie  M.  Davis,  and 
Nora  D.  White;  with  an  amendment  (Rept 
«o^  1261 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  11271.  A  bUl  for  the  relief 
M  certain  individuals  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  at  the  Granite  City 
wense  Depot.  Granite  City,  111.;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  1262).  Referred  to 
«»  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

T,.!^'.^^'^°  °'  ^*^  '^°^^'-  Committee  on  the 
^Iciwy.  H.R.  6552.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of 
No  ,0?,'  ^"'^^l^a;  With  an  amendment  (Rept. 
"o- 1283 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
"Dole  House. 

rt.'Jf"  ^NGATE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
««7.  HJi.  6663.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of 
•"•n  *•.  Bartelt;  without  amendment  (Rept. 


No.  1264).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HUNGATE:  Conamittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  6665.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Ronald  Polrier,  a  minor;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1266) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJR.  8937.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Charles  A.  Turner;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1266).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H.R.  12583.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  waiver 
of  collection  of  certain  erroneous  payments 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  to  certain 
civilian  and  military  personnel;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
H.R.  12684.  A  bill   to  provide  for  the  ex- 
pansion  of  the   Custer   Battlefield   National 
Cemetery:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
H.R.  12686.  A  bill  to  extend  the  period  dur- 
ing which  amounts  transferred  from  the  em- 
ployment security  administration  account  in 
the  imemployment  trust  fund  to  State  ac- 
counts may  be  used  by  the  States  for  pay- 
ment of  expenses  of  administration;  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
HJl.  12686.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5(1)  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  children  of  deceased  rail- 
road employees  who  are  over  the  age  of  18  and 
below  the  age  of  22  and  are  attending  an  edu- 
cational institution  as  full-time  students; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfornla: 
HJi.  12587.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
strengthening  of  American  educational  re- 
sources for  International  studies  and  re- 
search; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 
H.R.  12588.  A  bill  to  amend  various  provi- 
sions of  the  laws  administered  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  to  improve  operations 
thereunder,  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the 
(Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee : 
nn.  12589.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  in- 
come of  a  veteran's  spouse  who  is  70  years  of 
age  or  older  shall  not  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining the  veteran's  eUglblllty  for  pension 
under  section  621  of  that  title;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.12590.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  the  position 
of    Chief   Veterinary    Oflicer   of    the    Service 
and  provide  for  the  rank  of  Assistant  Sur- 
geon General  for  said  position;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  FNarelgn  Commerce 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ : 
H.R.  12591.  A    bill    to    amend    section    602 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,   1936.  relating 
to  construction  differential  subsidies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
HR.  12592.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
strengthening  of  American  educational  re- 
8oim:es  for  international  studies  and  re- 
search: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  12593.  A  bUl  to  amend  Public  Law 
660,  86th  Congress,  to  eetabllsh  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  to  provide  national 
leadership  to  reduce  traffic  accident  looses  by 
means   of   intensive   research   and   vigorous 


application  of  findings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
HR.  12594.  A    bill    to   amend    the   act    of 
October  3,  1966  (Public  Law  89-236);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12595.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12596.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRABOWSKI: 
HR.  12597.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  series  of  postage  stamps  in 
commemoration  of  the  millennium  of  the 
Polish  nation  In  the  calendar  year  1966;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv. 
ice. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 
HR.  12598.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy, 
and   Air  Force   equipment   and   to   provide 
transportaUon  and  other  services  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  in  connection  with  the 
12th  World  Jamboree  and  Conference  of  Boy 
Scouts  to  be  held  in  the  United  States  of 
America  in  1967.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.   12599.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Depart, 
ment  of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  12600.  A  bill  to  provide  overtime  pay 
for   substitute   postal    employees    for    hours 
worked  in  excess  of  8  hoiirs  In  any  single 
day;    to  the   Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.R.  12601.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  to  modify  the  loan  pro- 
visions relating  to  directors,  members  of  the 
supervisory  committee,  and  members  of  the 
credit  committee  of  Federal  credit  unions, 
to  increase  the  unsecured  loan  limit  that  a 
member  can  lx>rrow  from  a  Federal  credit 
uiUon,  to  require  each  Federal  credit  union 
to  establish  an  education  conmilttee,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  12602.  A  bill  to  permit  Federal  em- 
ployees  to  purchase  shares  of  Federal-  or 
State-chartered  credit  unions  through  vol- 
untary payroll  aUotment;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  KUNKEL: 
HJl.  12603.  A  bill  to  correct  certain  in- 
equities and  relieve  certain  liabilities  arts- 
ing  out  of  overpayments  of  oomp»ensatlon  to 
Government  employees  as  a  result  of  admin- 
istrative error  in  the  application  of  certain 
provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
the  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1964, 
and  other  provisions  of  law,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  12604.  A  bill  to  provide  a  retroactive 
effective  date  of  July  1.  1965,  for  the  sever- 
ance pay  provisions  in  section  9  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Salary  Act  of  1966  so  as  to 
extend  the  application  of  such  provisions; 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  McGRATH: 
HR.  12605.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  who  served  In  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam  era,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
H.R.  12606.  A  bill  to  amend  the  House  Em- 
ployees Position  Classification  Act  to  revise 
and    improve    the   classification   system    for 
certain  positions  under   the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  McVICKER: 
HM.  12807.  A  blU  to  enhance  the  benefits 
of  service  in  the  Armad  Farces  of  the  United 
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BtetOT  and  furtbor  «ztexul  ttw  bcneflta  of 
hlgbOT  adueatlon  by  proTldlng  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  adueatlonal  b«n«flti  for  T«t«rana  of 
■anUa  afUr  Janxiary  SI,  195A,  and  certain 
m«inb«ra  of  tha  Armed  Porcaa,  and  for  other 
purpoaea;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Veteran*' 
Affatia.  

BJfl.  laaOS.  A  blU  to  aaalat  city  demonstra- 
tion programa  for  rebti  tiding  alum  and 
blighted  areas  and  for  prorldlng  the  public 
fadUtlaa  and  Mrvlces  neceaiary  to  Improve 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people  who  live 
In  theee  areaa;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Corraney. 

By  Ifr.  MORRIB: 

HJt.  IMOQ.  A  bill  to  enable  cottongrowera 
to  eatabllah,  finance,  and  carry  out  a  coor- 
dinated program  of  reaearch  and  promotion 
to  improve  the  competitive  position  of,  and 
to  expand  markets  for,  cotton;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agrloultiire. 
By  ICr.  MOBRIS: 

HA.  12010.  A  bill  to  authorlae  and  direct 
tba  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  condtiet  a 
oomprehanalve  program  of  aelentlfle  and  en- 
glneering  research,  experiments,  teats,  and 
operatlona  for  Increasing  the  yield  of  water 
from  atmoapberle  aoureee;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affalra. 
By  Ur.  NUC: 

Hja.  lasil.  A    blU    to    amend    the    Older 
Amertoans  Act  of  1966  In  order  to  provide  for 
a  National  Conununlty  Senior  Service  Corps; 
to  the  Committee  (mi  Bducatlon  and  Labor. 
By  ICr.  OL8BN  of  Montana : 

HJt.  12811.  A  bUl  to  increaae  educational 
opportunitlea  throughout  the  Nation  by  pro- 
viding grants  for  the  construction  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  and  supplemen- 
tal educational  centers  and  for  other  pur- 
poees;  to  Vb9  Oommittee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  PKPPKR: 

RJL  laeiS.  A  bUl  to  enhance  the  benefits 
or  serrloe  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
Stataa  and  further  extend  the  benefits  at 
higher  education  by  providing  a  broad  pro- 
of eduoattonal  beaefits  for  veterans  ol 
after  January  SI,  1960,  and  certain 
ibara  at  the  Armed  Forcea;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
ASain. 

By  Mr.  RIVXRS  of  Alaska: 

HJt.  laeiA.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  S8  of  the 
ITnlted  States  Coda  to  eliminate  certain  re- 
q\ilrHnente  for  the  fumlahlng  of  nursing 
home  care  In  the  caae  of  veterana  hoepltal- 
laed  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  In 
Ataaka.  Hawaii,  or  the  Philippines;  to  the 
Oooualttae  on  Veterans'  Affatrs. 

By  Mr.  HnHBIS  at  South  OaroUna: 

HJL  ISeiS.  A  tolU  to  amend  sections  iM(d) 
and  408  of  tttie  S7,  United  Statee  Code,  to 
aathorlae  members  of  the  uniformed  eervlcea 
to  be  reimbursed  under  certain  olrcum- 
staaoee  for  the  actual  cost  at  parking  feee, 
fsrry  faree,  and  bridge,  road,  and  tunnel 
toUs;  to  the  Oommittee  on  Armed  Servlcee. 

H.R.  1M16.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  7  of 
titto  ST,  United  Statee  Code,  to  authorlM  a 
dlaloeatloo  allowanoe  for  travri  performed 
nndw  orders  that  are  later  canceled,  revoked, 
or  modified;   to  the  Oommittee  on  Armed 


HJt.  13617.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
vUttag  for  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment in  the  Ryukyu  Islands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Servteee. 
By  Mr.  80HKUKR: 

HJL  lasis.  A  biU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  monthly  Insiu- 
anee  benefits  for  osrtaln  dependent  parents 
or  tadlTlduala  enttUed  to  old-age  or  dlsabU- 
tty  laaaranoe  benefits;  to  the  Oommittee  on 
Ways  and  Meane. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

HJL  iaei9.  A  bUl  to  eatabllah  a  Redwood 
Wattwial  Park  In  the  Slate  of  Oamorala.  and 
tor  oMiar  pwrpo— ;  to  tha  OcaunlMaa  on  Xb- 
Tnawlar  ABatn^ 


By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 

H.R.  12630.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  lease  curpltis  land  to  the 
county  of  Orange  for  fair  market  value  and 
to  pennlt  a  credit  against  rental  payments 
thereunder  for  the  amortized  coet  of  a 
county-constructed  bypass  channel;  to  the 
Oommittee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJt.  12621.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39.  United 
Statee  Code,  with  respect  to  mailing 
privilegee  of  members  of  the  V&.  Armed 
Porcee  and  other  Federal  Oovemment  person- 
ntA.  overseas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Oommittee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJt.  12023.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  offset  losses  of  retired 
pay  sustained  by  certain  individuals  who  re- 
tired from  the  Armed  Forces  before  June  1, 
1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.R.  12633.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployeee  and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limit- 
ing the  hours  of  service  of  employees 
thereon,"  approved  March  4,  1B07;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BATES: 
HJl.  12624.  A  bin  to  amend  section  603  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1036,  relating  to 
construction  differential  subsldlee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  BELL: 
Hit.  13636.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  persons  Injured  by  certain  crim- 
inal acts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
HJt.  13636.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  additions  to  a  reserve  for  certain  guaran- 
teed debt  obligations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OARMATZ: 
H.R.  13637.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
coastal  Shipping  Act.  1933,  to  permit  the 
Commission  to  require  the  carriers  in  the 
offshore  domestic  trade  to  Iceep  uniform  ac- 
counts and  permit  Commission  representa- 
tives to  inspect  the  accounts  and  records  of 
such  carriers;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJt.  13638.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
H.R.  13629.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  benefits 
of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  f\irther  extend  the  benefits  of 
higher  education  by  providing  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  educational  benefits  for  veterans  of 
service  after  January  31,  1956,  and  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORTON: 
H.R.  13630.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Migrator; 
Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  of  March  36.  1934. 
to  authorize  the  overprinting  of  certain  of 
such  stamps,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.R.  13831.  A  bill  to  amend  section  301(c) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  further  Fed- 
eral use  and  donation  of  exchange  sale  prop- 
erty; to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  WYDLER : 
BJl.  12683.  A  bill  to  authorize  financial 
aaslstance  to  certain  State  programs  for  the 
development  of  safer  automobiles:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  PV>reign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  GROSS: 
HJ.  Res.  833.  Joint    resolution    to    require 
that   reports    on    imports   into    the   United 
States  Include  the  landed  value  of  artlclas 


imported,  and  for  other   purposes;   to  ths 
Oommittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROTBAL: 
H.J.  Rea.  834.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Oongrees  to  the  States  of  Teui, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California  to  ne-' 
gotiate  and  enter  into  a  compact  to  establish 
a  multistats  authority  to  modernize,  coordi- 
nate, tmd  foster  passenger  rail  transporta- 
tion within  the  area  of  such  States  and  au- 
thorizing the  multlstate  authority  to  request 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  enter 
Into  negotiations  with  the  Government  at 
Mexico  to  secure  its  participation  with  such 
authority;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  BINOHAM: 
H.  Con.  Res.  673.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 
to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constantino 
Brumldl;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

ByMr.  FARBSTBIN: 
H.  Oon.  Ree.  674.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  direct  negotiations  l>etween  tbe  Arab 
host  countries  and  Israel  on  the  resolution 
of  the  Palestine  refugee  problem;  to  the 
Oommittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  mjTNT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  675.  Conciirrent  resolution  to 
extend  the  greetings  and  felicitations  of  the 
Congress  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  on 
the  occasion  of  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
granting  of  Its  charter;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.  Con.  Res.  676.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
preasing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  r«- 
spect  to  participation  by  the  United  Statai 
in  the  International  Convention  Relating  to 
International  Exhibitions;  to  the  Conunlttse 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  677.     Concurrent  resolution 
providing  support  for  the  international  jam- 
boree of  Boy  Scouts  in  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas : 
n.  Con.  Res.  678.  Concvirrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  all  for- 
eign aid  be  suspended  to  countries  maintain- 
ing diplomatic  or  trade  relations  with  North 
Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  679.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
Houae  Report  No.  973  on  river  and  harbor, 
beach  erosion,  flood  control  projects,  and 
water  supply  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

H.  Con.  Res.  680.  Concvirrent  resolution  au- 
thorlBlng  the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
hearings  on  HJt.  6991,  the  PubUc  Works  and 
Bconomie  Development  Act  of  1965;  to  the 
Committee  on  Houae  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.  Rea.  713.  Reaolutl<m  to  amend  tbe  Rule* 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  t 
standing  oommittee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  MILLER: 
H.  Res.  713.  ReMdutlon  to  provide  fundi 
for  the  expenses  of  the  studies,  invesUgs- 
tlons,  and  Inqulrlaa  authorized  by  Houm 
RaaoluUon  113;  to  the  Committee  on  Houat 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.  Ree.  714.  ResoluUon  providing  for  fur- 
ther nTTwnsna  of  conducting  studies  and  In- 
vaeUgatlona  authorised  by  House  ResoluUon 
84;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminlstrt- 

tlOQ. 

By  Mr.  OLSKN  of  Montana: 
R.  Bea.  716.  BeKriutlon  to  amend  the  Bal* 
at  the  Hoxiae  of  Repreaentatlves  to  crsata  » 
standing  oommittee  to  be  known  aa  the  Cen- 
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mittee  on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Committee 

on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PATBIAN: 

H.  Res.  716.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  inveetlgationa  and 
studies  authorized  by  House  Resolution  133; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  House  AdmiiUstration. 

H.  Res.  717.  Resolution    to    provide    addi- 
tional   funds    for    the    investigations    and 
studies  authorized  by  House  Resolution  183; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Houae  Administration. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.  Res.  718.  Resolution  providing  addi- 
tional funds  for  further  expenses  of  the  In- 
vestigation and  study  authorized  by  House 
Resolution  68,  89th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER: 

H.  Res.  719.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  tbe  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BELL: 

H.  Res.  721.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  to 
conduct  an  investigation  and  study  of  the 
administration  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  FALLON: 

H.  Res.  722.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  Committee 
Print  No.  1  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  on  section-by-section  analysis  of 
H.R.  4,  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  and  differences  between 
H.R.  4  (89th  Cong.)  and  H.R.  11946  (88th 
Cong.),  as  reported  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlvee,  and  S.  2782  (88th  Cong.),  as 
passed  by  the  Senate;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  723.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  House  Report 
No.  539  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
on  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ments Act  of  1966;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
House  Administration. 

H  Res.  724.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  hearings  by 
the  Conunittee  on  PubUc  Works  on  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1985;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

ByMr.  MORSE: 
H.  Res.  725.  Resolution  authorizing  a  Rep- 
resentative In  Congress  who  is  a  member  of 
a  certain  committee  to  designate  one  of  his 
employees  to  be  cleared  for  access  to  claasl- 
fled  informaUon  available  to  the  Representa- 
tive In  his  capacity  as  a  member  of  such  com- 
mittee; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

391.  By  Mr.  MOORE:  Memorial  of  the  West 
Virginia  Legislature,  conveying  its  displeas- 
ure at  the  action  taken  by  the  Honorable 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
concerning  the  Importation  of  residual  oil; 
to  the  C<Hnmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

392.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  relative 
to  an  investigation  of  the  cancellation  and 
discontinuance  of  contracts  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  mails  by  railroads,  and  conditions 
resvUting  therefrom;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 

393.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  joint  resolution  passed  on  January  24, 
1966,  relative  to  ratification  of  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  presidential  succession;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

394.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  relative  to  the 
condemnation  proceedings  now  pending 
against  landowners  who  have  lost  acreage  to 
the  floodwaters  of  Big  Bend  Reservoir;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

395.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1,  passed  on 
January  20,  1966,  relative  to  ratification  of 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  presidential 
succession;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  ADDABBO: 
HJt.  12633.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Calogera 
Tranchina;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HJl.  12634.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Dr. 
Vlvenclo  P.   Baltan;    to   the  Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  12636.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Marlnakos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHHJ:.  of  VlrglnU: 
HJt.  13636.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sal  Shun 
Ng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HJt  12637.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chu  Tan 
Chan;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  BXHEtKE: 
H.R.  12638.  A    bUl    for    tbe    relief    of    Mrs. 
Vellna  D.  Lambert;   to  the  Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  13639.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fred  W. 
Kolb,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CORBETT: 
HJl.  12640.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  on  Hog  Island  in  North- 
ampton County,  Va.,  to  the  individuals  who 
originally  donated  the  land  to  the  United 
States;    to   the   Committee   on   Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  erf  Georgia: 
H.R.  12641.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Specialty 
Paper  Products,  Inc.;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DAWSON: 
HJl.  12642.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Romeo  A. 
Quiniquini  and  his  wife,  MUagroe  Y.  Quinl- 
quini;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  12643.  A   bill   for  the   relief  of   Yuen 
Hum    Wing;     to    the     Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  12644.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Uui- 
anna  and  Francesco  T^irco;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  lUinoU. 
HJl.  12645.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Jean 
Wong;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
HJl.  12646.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elenita 
Alvarez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcito-y. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  niinota: 
HJl.  13647.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Michelon  and  his  wife.  Gibriella  Micheion; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN : 
HJl.  12648.  A    bill   for   the   reUef   of   Cecil 
Dominique  and  his  wife.  Psyche  Dmnlnique; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desic 
and  referred  as  follows: 

322.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner.  Avon  Park,  Fla.,  relative  to  xu'ban 
renewal;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Bankizxg  and 
Currency. 

323.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
ni.,  relative  to  expressing  approval  of  the  pro- 
grama promulgated  by  PrMldent  Johnson  in 
hla  state  of  the  Union  address;  to  the  Com- 
mittee ou  Education  and  Labor. 


EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 


Nnclear  Nonproliferatioa  RetolntioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CALlFOKlrlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  7,  1966 

Mr.  HOSMER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 

Issued  the  foUowlng  communication  to 
the  House  GOP  conference  today  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  others: 
toai:  Representative  Craig  Hoskxx,  Chalr- 

nian.  Conunittee  on  Nuclear  Affairs. 
To:  House  GOP  conference. 
Subject:  Senate  Resolution  179,  urging  nego- 

tiation  of  a  nonprollferatlon  treaty. 
Tomorrow  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
™ergy  will  take  testimony  from  Secretary 


of  State  Dean  Rusk  on  Senate  Resolution  179 
and  companion  bills  in  both  Houses  which 
iirge  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  banning  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Negotiations 
toward  this  end  currently  are  going  on  in 
Geneva  at  the  17-Nation  Disarmament 
Conference. 

Present  members  of  the  "Nuclear  Club"  In 
order  of  seniority  are  the  United  States, 
United  Kingdom.  U£.SJl.,  France  and  Red 
China.  Sidewalk  estimators  claim  10  to  20 
more  countries  could  achieve  nuclear 
weapons  if  they  want  to  spend  the  money  to 
do  so.  The  most  frequently  mentioned 
candidates  for  membership  are  India,  Israel 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic.  The  Rtu- 
sians  also  talk  much  about  their  dread  of 
West  Germany  getting  "the  bomb"  even 
though  it  does  not  appear  to  be  doing  any- 
thing about  It. 

Senate  ReaoluUon  179  undoubtedly  will 
pass.  It  is  doubtful  the  JCAE  oan  find  any 
persuasive  vritnesses  favoring  the  spread  of 


A-bombs  and  H-bombs.  Politically  being 
pro-proliferation  is  about  the  same  as  being 
pro-sin  and  antimotherhood.  Therefore 
passing  the  resolution  will  be  something  of  a 
pious  platitude. 

It  could  ar.hleve  slgnlflcance,  however,  if 
It  is  amended  as  follows: 

1.  To  recommend  that  the  non-prolifera- 
tion agreement  be  accomplished  by  amend- 
ment of  the  existing  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty;  and 

2.  To  recommend  that  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty  be  further  amended  at  the  same 
time  to  permit  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear 
explosives. 

Present  terms  of  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  make  these  uses  practically  impos- 
sible. The  United  States  has  a  real  need  to 
dig  a  second  "Panama  Canal"  and  using  nu- 
clear excavating  techniques  will  make  the 
second  canal  economically  feasible.  We  will 
have  other  projects  requiring  these  tech- 
niques, ao  will  many  other  countries  even 
Including  the  UB.SJI. 
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ror  manklnd't  benefit  it  U  time  the  peace- 
ful Qudaar  ezpUMlves'  locker  be  utUocked. 
TblB  la  a  way  to  do  It. 


Mr.  unI  Mn.  Bart  Ljtton  Honored 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or  cAuroufiA 
m  TECB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  February  7.  1966 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Feb- 
ruary 27  the  Los  Angeles  Lodge  No.  487 
B'nal  B'rlth  will  be  holding  Its  annual 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  American  Citizens  Award 
banquet.  This  year's  honorees  will  be 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bart  Lytton. 

Mr.  Lytton  Is  perhaps  best  luiown  as 
the  founder,  president,  and  chairman  of 
the  1700  million  Lytton  Financial  Corp. 
(LFC),  the  Nation's  nfth  largest  savin;js 
and  loan  holding  company,  and  as  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  ofBcer  of  Los 
Angeles-headquartered  Ljrtton  Savings  b 
Loan  Association  and  Palo  Alto-head- 
quartered Lytton  Savings  ii  Loan  Asso- 
ciation of  northern  California,  LFC's  two 
principal  subsidiaries.  Mrs.  Lytton  ts 
also  active  in  the  business  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  both  LFC  and 
Lytton  Savings. 

The  Lyttons  are  equally  well  known  for 
their  activities  tn  local.  State,  and  Na- 
tional, cultural  and  community  affairs. 
They  are  the  principal  donors  of  the  $1.5 
million  Lytton  Gallery,  one  of  the  three 
major  buildings  at  the  new  Los  Angeles 
County  Museimi  of  Art  and  the  structure 
that  houMS  the  museum's  special  and 
changing  exhibitions.  They  are  also  the 
foimders  of  the  Lytton  Center  of  the  Vis- 
ual Arts,  in  Hollywood. 

Bart  Lortton  is  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional committee  of  the  Whitney  Museum 
of  American  Art  in  New  York  and  of  the 
Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum  of  History  and  Science. 
Beth  Lytton  serves  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  municipal  art  commissioners. 

The  cultural  influence  of  the  Lyttons 
extends  to  the  musical  world,  as  well. 
Mr.  Ljrtton  was  general  chairman  and 
Mrs.  Lytton.  chairman,  of  the  music  fes- 
tival committee  of  the  first  Los  Angeles 
international  music  festival  held  in  con- 
Jimction  with  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Lo8  Angeles  in  1961.  They  are 
founding  patrons  of  the  Los  Angeles  Mu- 
sic Center. 

Mr.  Lytton  is  national  chairman  of  the 
B'nal  B'rith  Anti-Defamation  League 
group  sponsoring  a  5-year  $1  million  re- 
search study— considered  the  most  com- 
prehensive ever  attempted — ^by  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley  on  the 
causes  and  wellsprlngs  of  antl-Semltlsm. 

Mrs.  Lytton  serves  as  Oovernor  Brown's 
appointee  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Metropolitan  State  Ho8pit«a.  From  1960 
to  1962  she  was  publisher  of  the  Beverly 
Hills  Times. 

But  the  startling  business  success  of 
the  L^tons  and  their  organization  pro- 
vide perhaps  the  most  dramatic  chapters 
tn  their  biographies.    A  native  Penn- 


sylvanlan  and  a  product  of  Staunton 
Military  Academy,  Westminster  College, 
and  the  University  of  Virginia,  Bart 
Lytton  entered  the  real  estate  financing 
field  in  1948  as  a  mortgage  broker  after 
a  varied  career  in  the  newspaper,  radio, 
magazine,  motion  picture,  and  public  re- 
lations fields. 

Mrs.  Lytton,  the  former  Beth  Golden, 
was  raised  In  Be/erly  Hills  and  attended 
El  Rodeo  School  and  Beverly  Hills  High 
School.  Their  daughter,  Timl,  is  a  senior 
at  Stanford,  majoring  tn  art.  She  also 
attended  the  Beaux  Arts  Institute  in 
Paris  for  a  year.  The  Lyttons  live  in 
Holmby  Hills  and  maintain  a  summer 
residence  in  the  Malibu  Colony. 

I  know  that  I  am  joined  by  thousands 
of  Americans  who  know  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lytton  as  I  do  In  wishing  them  continued 
good  health  and  good  fortune.  They  are 
truly  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Americsm  Citizen. 


ContervadoD  Work  Promotes  Recreation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

or    TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7, 1966 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  busy 
people  must  have  the  opportunity  to  re- 
lax in  an  atmosphere  that  renews  their 
spirit  and  their  physical  well-being.  That 
is  why  so  many  Americans  leave  the 
crowded  cities  whenever  they  have  the 
chance  and  seek  relaxation  and  enjoy- 
ment in  the  rural  countrysides  of  the 
Nation. 

We  must  continue  to  expand  our  out- 
door recreational  opportunities  during 
the  years  ahead  to  adequately  serve  our 
rapidly  growing  population. 

In  Texas,  we  are  meeting  this  chal- 
lenge in  several  ways  that  I  believe  are 
of  general  interest  because  by  increasing 
outdoor  recreational  facilities  a  pressing 
public  need  is  served,  land  ideally  suited 
to  recreation  is  put  to  its  best  use,  and 
the  local  economy  of  the  areas  providing 
this  service  is  thereby  helped. 

Many  farmers  and  ranchers  in  Texas 
have  converted  aibd  are  planning  to  con~ 
vert  part  of  their  landholdings  to  In- 
come-producing recreation.  Nearly  3.600 
of  these  recreation  enterprises  have  al- 
ready been  established  in  the  State,  with 
Federal  assistance  under  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962.  About  180  soil 
and  water  conservation  district  coopera- 
tors  have  switched  more  than  85.000 
acres  from  farming  activities  to  recrea- 
tion as  a  primary  source  of  income,  and 
116  district  cooperators  have  reported 
they  Intend  to  convert  more  than  63,000 
acres  to  recreation  as  their  main  income 
source. 

Five  multiple -purpose  watershed  proj- 
ects have  been  planned  in  Texas  which 
specifically  include  recreation  develop- 
ment. These  projects  have  provided 
nearly  155,000  visitor-days  of  recreation 
since  1962  when  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  that  year  amended  Public 
Law  566  to  make  recreation  development 


in  small  watershed  projects  eligible  for 
Federal  assistance. 

There  is  water-based  recreation  po- 
tential  in  every  watershed  development 
project.  About  7,780  surface  acres  of 
water  have  been  created  by  watershed 
work  in  Texas  since  Public  Law  566  went 
into  effect  in  1954.  And  more  than  5,000 
acres  of  water  were  provided  in  fiscal 
year  1965  alone  under  Public  Law  46.  the 
act  establishing  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

The  progress  being  made  in  Texas  in 
the  development  of  outdoor  recreation  as 
a  purpose  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
reflects  a  wise  use  of  our  soil  and  water 
resources  for  the  benefit  of  both  the 
urban  and  rural  resident.  These  accom- 
plishments show  that  we  can  meet  the 
challenges  that  confront  us  in  resource 
conservation  and  development.  I  com- 
mend highly  all  those  dedicated  conser- 
vationists, in  private  and  public  life,  who 
are  making  this  essential  progress  pos- 
sible. 


Gen.  Thaddent  Koscinsko 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  7, 1966 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  12,  our  Nation  will  observe  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  two  great 
men,  Abraham  Lincoln,  perhaps  the  most 
indelible  figure  in  American  history,  and 
Gen.  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  hero  of  the 
War  of  Independence.  Here  in  Wash- 
ington, wreaths  are  placed  at  the  Inspir- 
ing statue  of  Thaddeus  Kosciusko  In 
Lafayette  Park  across  from  the  White 
House  in  memory  of  that  great  son  ol 
Poland  and  of  liberty. 

This  occasion  gives  us  a  moment  to 
refiect  upon  this  great  man.  Like  Lin- 
coln, Illinois'  "Man  for  the  Ages,"  he 
fought  courageously  in  his  own  way  and 
in  his  own  time  for  the  liberty  of  man 
and  for  each  nation's  right  of  self  deter- 
mination. 

Kosciusko  came  to  America  on  bor- 
rowed money.  He  stayed  for  7  years  of 
service,  sacrifice,  and  danger.  An  engi- 
neering genius  and  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  artillery  tactics  in  his  day. 
no  ofiQcer  serving  under  Washington  was 
more  vital  to  the  success  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary War  than  this  son  of  Poland  who 
so  well  exemplifies  the  contribution  of 
the  men  and  women  of  Polish  blood  to 
the  history  of  our  Nation. 

It  was  he  who  directed  the  building  of 
the  defenses  of  Philadelphia  and  at  West 
Point.  To  him  is  attributed  the  win- 
ning of  the  Battle  of  Saratoga,  the  turn- 
ing point  in  the  long  and  painful  strug- 
gle of  the  Colonies.  Thomas  Jefferson 
said  of  him:  "He  is  as  pure  a  son  of  lib- 
erty as  I  have  known  and  of  that  liberty 
which  is  to  go  to  all,  and  not  to  the  few 
and  rich  alone." 

It  is  well  that  the  world  is  reminded  of 
patriots  like  Kosciusko,  a  man  who 
fought  for  the  independence  of  our  N»- 
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tlon  and  his  native  land  with  dedicated 
seal.  The  struggle  for  liberty  is  endless. 
Each  period  of  history  has  its  challenges, 
its  own  dictators,  and  its  own  despots, 
but  this  should  not  discourage  us  or  lead 
us  to  despair.  Instead  we  should  draw 
courage  and  inspiration  from  the  exam- 
ple of  valient  men  such  as  General 
Kosciusko  and  rededlcate  ourselves 
again  to  the  unfinished  task  to  which 
they  devoted  their  lives. 


Vincent  J.  DiMattina:  A  Real 
American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  7,  1966 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  Immediate  past  we  have 
seen  the  rise  of  a  breed  of  American  who 
has  no  place  either  in  the  traditions  or 
future  of  this  country.  I  refer  to  the 
draft  card  burners,  those  who  deny  and 
shirk  their  military  obligation  to  the 
country  because  they  "disagree"  with  the 
military  policy  of  the  administration.  It 
is  with  some  pride  and  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  therefore,  that  I  would  like  to 
talk  about  Vincent  J.  DiMattina  of 
Brooklyn. 

Vincent  J.  DiMattina  is  the  New  York 
State  commander  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  But  he  is  much  more 
than  that.  He  is,  for  example,  a  man 
who  at  the  age  of  16  had  to  leave  school 
and  go  to  work  on  the  Brooklsm  docks. 
The  Brooklyn  docks,  like  waterfronts  all 
the  world  over,  are  a  tough  place  to  make 
a  living.  But  Vincent  DiMattina  did. 
Then  the  war  came  along.  In  1942  he 
enlisted  in  the  Navy  and  after  boot  camp 
took  instruction  in  deep  sea  diving  and 
was  assigned  to  Seabee  Battalion  104. 
He  served  with  that  unit  for  almost  4 
years  in  the  Pacific  theater  of  war  and 
reached  the  rank  of  chief  boatswain's 
mate  by  the  time  he  was  discharged  In 
December  of  1945. 

Returning  to  Brooklyn  in  1946,  Com- 
mander DiMattina  once  again  went  to 
work  on  the  docks.  But  like  so  many 
others  in  those  days,  the  war  had  shown 
him  that  an  education  was  not  a  lux- 
ury but  a  necessity.  In  Commander 
DlMattina's  case  it  was  not  merely  a  re- 
turn to  college.  He  had  to  go  back  to 
high  school.  Working  a  full  week  on  the 
docks,  he  somehow  managed  to  complete 
his  high  school  and  then  went  on  to 
college.  From  there  it  was  law  school. 
And  all  this  while  working  a  full,  hard 
day.  In  1954,  some  8  years  later,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Even  more  amazing,  Commander  EM- 
Mattina,  while  working  and  going  to 
school,  found  time  for  an  active  role  in 
veterans'  affairs  in  Brooklyn.  In  1951 
^ewas  elected  county  commander  of  the 
VW  in  Kings  County.  He  also  man- 
aged to  organize  and  recruit  members 
lor  16  new  VFW  posts  in  Brooklyn. 


Along  the  way  he  served  the  VFW  and 
his  fellow  veterans  well.  He  served  as 
Loyalty  Day  chairmsui,  chairman  of  the 
department  rehabilitation  committee, 
department  Inspector,  judge  advocate, 
and  was  elected  to  the  successive  posts  of 
junior  and  senior  vice  commander  of  the 
Department  of  New  York.  He  was 
elected  conunander  of  the  Department  of 
New  York  at  the  46th  annual  conven- 
tion in  Lake  Placid,  N.Y.,  on  June  26, 
1965. 

Commander  DiMattina  is  a  member  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bar  Association,  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association  of  New  York.  New 
Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Appeals  Agent  for  the  local  draft 
board,  a  member  of  the  civilian  advisory 
board  to  the  3d  Naval  District,  and  past 
grand  knight  of  the  Our  Lady  of  Loretto 
Council  No.  585  of  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus. He  has  also  served  as  tisslstant 
counsel  to  the  minority  leader  of  the 
New  York  State  Assembly  in  1963  and 
1964  and  presently  Is  counsel  to  the 
speaker  of  the  New  York  State  Assem- 
bly on  military  and  patriotic  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  known  Vincent  J. 
DeMattlna  for  many  years  and  am  happy 
and  proud  that  our  association  has  led 
to  a  close  and  warm  friendship.  I  would 
like  to  offer  a  salute  to  the  VFW's  New 
York  Department  commander.  Vincent 
J.  DiMattina — a  real  American. 


Veterans'  Readjustment  Benefits  Act 
of  1966— H.R.  12410 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    CONNECnCtTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  7, 1966 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  has  passed  the  Veterans'  Read- 
justment Benefits  Act  of  1966.  Based  on 
the  experience  of  the  Nation  with  the 
results  of  the  Serviceman's  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1944,  the  enactment  of  this 
new  legislation  should  enrich  greatly  the 
human  resources  of  this  Nation.  In  ad- 
dition, the  action  by  the  House  expresses 
the  philosophy  that  the  Nation  Is  grate- 
ful for  the  time  and  effort  sacrificed  by 
those  who  have  shared  the  burden  of 
providing  for  our  physical  security,  often 
at  extreme  peril  to  themselves. 

On  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  GI  bill 
of  rights  enacted  in  1944,  Mr.  John  S. 
Gleason,  Jr.,  then  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  stated : 

Today  we  are  a  far  stronger  nation  for  the 
infusion  of  the  sklUs  manpower  gained 
through  the  GI  bill:  450.000  engineers, 
180,000  doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses,  360,000 
schoolteachers,  150,000  scientists,  243,000  ac- 
countants, 107,000  mechanlca,  383,000  con- 
struction workers,  288,000  metalworkers, 
138,000  electricians,  and  the  almost  700,000 
who  trained  for  business  and  executive 
careers. 

Altogether,  it  was  the  largest  progrcun  of 
mass  adult  education  ever  undertaken  at 
bargain  rates.  The  $14.5  billion  cost  has  been 
more  than  recouped. 

The  QI  bill  continues  to  pay  for  itself  at 
close  to  $1  billion  a  year.    The  return  comes 


from  additional  income  tax  paid  by  better 
educated,   higher  earning  QI  bill  veterans. 

Equally  beneHclal  has  been  the  long-range 
effects  of  the  OI  bill  loan  program.  Struc- 
tural evidence  of  It  dots  the  countryside. 
One  out  of  every  Ave  homes  buUt  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n  was  financed  with  a  OI 
loan.  As  someone  said,  the  landscape  archi- 
tect of  postwar  America  has  been  the  VA 
loan  guarantee  officer. 

More  than  5.268.000  World  War  II  vet- 
erans were  granted  Veterans"  Administration 
home,  farm,  or  business  loans  totaling  more 
than  $43  billion.  The  almoet  5  mUlion  home 
loans  In  this  total  helped  touch  off  a  post- 
war housing  boom  that  turned  Americans  In- 
to a  nation  of  homeowners.  This  Infusion 
of  credit,  of  course,  resulted  In  an  enormous 
stimulus  to  our  national  economy.  For  pur- 
chases of  new  housing  dUate  the  economic 
arteries.  Purchases  of  new  furniture,  new 
appliances,  and  new  cars  follows;  and  school 
construction  and  other  public  works  are  not 
far  behind  as  new  suburban  communities 
mushroom.  (These  are  communities  with 
good  credit  ratings.  It  might  be  said,  for 
more  than  a  third  of  the  OI  loans  are  paid 
In  full.) 

The  potential  stimulation  of  self-im- 
provement In  the  areas  of  Job  training, 
advanced  education,  and  home  owner- 
ship resulting  from  the  1966  act  hold 
similar  promise  for  benefits  to  American 
veterans  and  to  the  development  of  the 
human  resources  of  the  Nation.  This 
is  not  largesse;  this  is  an  Investment  in 
humanity,  with  a  visible  payoff  in  dollars 
and  cents,  and  Incalculably  greater  re- 
turns in  the  enrichment  of  lives  and  the 
nurturing  of  talent  and  competence. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  final  action 
on  this  bill  can  be  taken  by  the  other 
body,  and  that  the  President  will  sign 
this  Into  law  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 


Ethics  in  the  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  7.  1966 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I 
came  to  the  U.S.  Congress  in  Jan- 
uaiT  of  1965,  I  have  been  concerned 
about  the  need  for  legislation  relating 
to  ethics  in  the  legislative  branch. 
After  reviewing  the  many  bills  and  reso- 
lutions introduced  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  during  the  past  10  years,  I 
felt  that  proposed  legislation  did  not  go 
far  enough  in  providing  the  basis  for 
continuing  guidelines  in  this  field. 

On  February  4.  1966,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity and  privilege  to  address  the  New 
York  University  Alumni  of  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association  in  New  York  City. 
I  include  my  remarks  on  that  occasion  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

EfTHICS  TS  TKE  CONGBX88  OF  THE  UNTnEB  STATES 

When  I  was  elected  to  the  89th  Congress 
In  November  1964,  one  of  my  first  tasks  was 
to  review  my  personal — my  business  and 
real  estate  investments,  and  my  legal  and 
professional  affiliations  as  senior  partner  of 
a  New  Tork  law  firm,  to  determine  possible 
areas  of  conflict  of  Interest. 

Since  this  was  my  first  experience  In  hold- 
ing public  office — I  had  not  been  in  politics 
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Xmlon—l  wugbt  Ui«  mItIc*  of  thn*  of  the 
IwrifiH  Itanbera  of  tba  Houm  whom  I  luul 
known  for  pczloda  up  to  M  7«kn. 

WUle  Z  kntw  then  was  no  official  wt  of 
■taadarda  to  wblcb  I  could  refer.  I  waa 
amawirt  to  laam  that  ther*  waa  no  set  of  un- 
oOctal  (uldellnM  for  Koum  Members  to 
foUow. 

In  my  campaign  for  this  high  office,  I  bad 
ezpreaaed  my  Interest  In  leglalatlon,  both  at 
the  State  and  Federal  level,  which  would 
require  persons  who  hold  public  office  to 
make  such  dlsclostu'ee  as  would  protect  the 
best  Interests  of  the  people  who  elected 
them.  I  favored  then  and  still  favor,  a  full 
disclosure  of  financial  Interests,  Investments 
In  stocks,  bonds,  and  securities,  as  well  as 
real  estate  holdings — and  a  dlscloeure  of 
such  interests  when  voting  on  legislation 
affecting  them. 

When  I  went  to  Washington  in  January, 
I  reeearched  legislation  previously  offered  In 
this  a^ea.  I  found  that  the  main  thrust  of 
the  pending  legislation  was  to  establish  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Ethics  to  define  the  con- 
duct expected  of  Members  of  the  legislative 
braixch.  Such  a  proposal  la  contained  In  bills 
Introduced  by  a  number  of  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
All  the  proposed  legislation  seeks  to  estab- 
lish a  committee  to  draw  up  a  report  and 
propose  a  code  of  ethics.  Then  the  commit- 
tee Is  discharged. 

Many  bills  provide  for  a  public  disclosure 
of  financial  interests,  using  a  dollar  figure. 
most  favoring  the  flgitfe  of  tlO.OOO.  Thus 
only  financial  Interests  over  and  above  that 
amount  would  be  reqtilred  to  be  reported. 
Only  few  of  the  bills  Include  a  means  of 
enforcement,  or  the  consequences  of  violation 
of  the  code  of  ethics. 

When  a  new  Member  of  the  House  ap- 
proaches his  colleagues  for  advice  and  guid- 
ance In  matters  Involving  a  possible  conflict 
at  Intereat  the  responses  are  vague.  Indefinite. 
conflicting,  and  confusing. 

Let  me  cite  some  of  the  problems  which 
I  was  faced  with  when  I  waa  elected.  Other 
HouseHdembers  are  likewise  faced  with  com- 
plex problems,  varying  only  In  matters  of 
degree. 

I  was  and  still  am  senior  member  of  a  law 
firm  which,  at  that  time  had  6  partners  and 
la  associates.  A  quick  survey  showed  that 
we  had  very  little  to  do  with  Federal  agencies 
Insofar  as  our  real  estate  actlvltlee  were  con- 
cerned, and  no  clients  who  sold  products 
directly  to  the  Federal  Oovemment.  but  in 
our  actlvltlee  on  behalf  of  corporations,  we 
did  considerable  work  with  the  Securities  and 
Kxcbange  Commission.  Also  in  our  corpo- 
rate work  we  had  dealings  with  the  Food  and 
Drtic  Administration  and  the  usual  contact 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

I  eould  get  no  d^lnltlve  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  filing  of  a  reglstraUon  statement 
on  behalf  of  a  client  with  the  SecurlUee  and 
Exchange  Commission,  or  even  the  filing  of 
a  routine  periodic  report  form  would  repre- 
sent a  "conflict  of  Interest." 

It  waa  recommended  by  Rouse  Members 
that  a  new  law  firm  be  established  in  which 
I  would  not  be  a  partner  and  not  participate 
in  faee — ^wbich  would  engage  in  handling  all 
matters  In  which  the  Federal  Oovemment 
was  involved — a  procedure  approved  by  the 
b«r  aseoclaUon.  This  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  since 
there  need  not  neeeesarlly  be  a  conflict  of 
intereat  InTolvtac  the  routine  dealings  by  a 
law  firm  with  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
OinecHinsffit. 

I  carefully  studied  all  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation «nd  I  have  thus  far  refrained  from 
erpi  Milng  myself  in  favor  of  or  in  support 
of  any  of  the  bills  and  have  refrained  from 
Introducing  a  bill  of  my  own,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  I  have  not  found  the  answer  to 
proTlde  the  dements  "'*— 1"g  from  the  pend- 
ing leflsUtton. 


I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  New  Tork 
County  Lawyers  Association  during  the  past 
7  years.  I  have  also  served  as  chairman  of 
a  special  committee  to  examine  Into  problems 
dealing  with  professional  ethics — profes- 
sional economics — and  unlawful  practice  of 
the  law.  One  of  the  specific  problems  dealt 
with  by  my  special  committee  was  that  (pro- 
vision of  penal  law  section  276)  dealing  with 
division  of  fees  with  attorneys  and  the  prob- 
lem of  so-called  forwarding  fees.  The 
State  of  New  Tork  considers  an  attorney  in 
any  one  of  the  other  49  States,  not  admitted 
to  pracUce  In  the  SUte  of  New  Tork.  as  a 
layman  and  prohibits  the  sharing  of  fees  with 
him. 

I  have  been  Impressed  throughout  the  years 
with  the  effecUveness  of  the  self-policing 
procedures  relating  to  professional  ethics 
and  conduct  by  bar  associations.  The  in- 
vesUgatlons  of  alleged  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  an  attorney  is  conducted  under  rules 
of  maximum  security  to  protect  the  member 
of  the  bar  who  Is  Involved.  I  know  of  no 
violations  of  the  confidential  nature  of  these 
Investigations 

That  Is  why  I  am  now  considering  and  am 
engaged  m  drafung  le(?l8lation.  the  main 
purpose  of  which  will  be  to  establish  a  Joint 
Benate-House  Committee  of  Congressional 
Ethics,  or  two  separate  committees,  one  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  House  Members 
and  the  other  de.iUng  with  problems  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  Such  committee  will 
not  be  confined  only  to  lawyers  but  should  be 
available  to  assist  all  Members  with  possible 
conflict-of-interest  problem*. 

As  I  conceive  It.  the  committee  should 
be  available  for  adviso.-y  opinions  and  thus 
set  up  guidelines  a.nd  standLu-ds  which  could 
be  us?d  by  all  Members  The  committee 
would  also  hear  complaints  against  Members 
Insofar  as  It  rel.ites  to  problems  of  et'ilcs 
and  cor.nicl  of  Interest  nr.d  enforce  the  code 
of  ethics  which   Congress   Itself   ad  >pt8. 

I  Invite  the  conperatlcn — the  ad. Ice  of  the 
American  Bar  Ase.xiiation,  the  New  York 
County  Lawyers  Association,  the  Nassau 
County  Bar  Association,  and  other  Bar  As- 
sr)clatlons  in  helping  to  formulate  this  legis- 
lation. 

In  bringing  it  to  you  today  I  have  done  so 
to  stimulate  your  interest  In  the  problem 
of  ethics  and  conflict  of  Interest  and  welcome 
your  recommendations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  I  receive  replies  to 
the  Inquiries  which  I  have  sent  to  some  of 
our  distinguished  members  of  the  bar,  I 
plan  to  introduce  legislation  along  the 
lines  outlined  above.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  these  suggestions  so 
that  we  may  eliminate  those  situations 
which  create  even  the  appearance  of 
conflict  of  interest  or  Improper  conduct 
for  members  of  the  legislative  branch. 


Edacation  Benefits  for  Veterana 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  7,  1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of 
UR.  12410.  the  QI  education  bill,  was  not 
only  morally  rlRht  but  economically 
sound  for  our  Oovemment. 

To  provide  for  the  smooth  and  con- 
structive return  of  our  servicemen  to 
civilian  life  Is  just  as  essential  as  It  is  to 


prepare  him  with  needed  training  and 
equlwnent  to  enable  him  to  do  a  proper 
Job  In  the  Armed  Forces. 

I  venture  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
action  will  pay  similar  dividends  to  those 
realized  from  the  Investment  In  educa- 
tion for  veterans  of  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  conflict.  I  am  sure  this  assist- 
ance will  accoimt  for  an  Increase  In  our 
gross  national  product  as  did  the  Invest- 
ment In  the  education  of  veterans  of 
World  War  n  and  Korea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation waa  long  overdue. 


Febrmry  7,  1966 
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Repeal  the  Meilkare  Loyalty  Oath 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  7.  1966 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
joined  with  several  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  and  Senate  in  proposing  legis- 
lation to  repeal  the  controversial  non- 
Communist  loyalty  oath  provision  of  the 
new  medicare  health  insurance  program 
for  our  senior  citizens. 

Under  the  loyalty  provision,  more  than 
2  million  Americans  over  the  age  of  65 
must  sign  a  disclaimer  of  Communist 
affiliation  In  order  to  establish  their  eligi- 
bility for  medicare  health  benefits. 

As  one  of  the  original  congressional 
sponsors  of  this  forward-looking  program 
to  provide  comprehensive  hospital  and 
medical  benefits  for  the  aged,  I  am 
astonished  that  we  would  subject  our 
elderly  citizens  to  the  indignity  of  sign- 
ing such  an  offensive  and  demeaning 
affidavit — with  its  repugnant  iiiference 
of  disloyalty — before  they  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  historic  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  no  farmer 
is  asked  to  sign  a  loyalty  oath  to  get  a 
crop  loan,  nor  Is  any  small  businessman 
asked  to  sign  such  an  oath  when  he  seeks 
financial  help  from  the  Government. 

And  only  last  year  Congress  eliminated 
such  disclaimers  as  requirements  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  Job  Corps,  and  for 
VISTA  volunteers.  In  the  Federal  anti- 
poverty  program. 

Earlier.  Congress  amended  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  to 
eliminate  a  disclaimer  that  the  academic 
community  had  for  years  considered  of- 
fensive— so  offensive.  In  fact,  that  many 
of  our  leading  colleges  and  universities 
simply  refused  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
grams established  by  those  acts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  greatly  encouraged 
to  know  that  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  has  announced  its  sup- 
port of  the  effort  to  repeal  the  non-Com- 
munist disclaimer  clause. 

The  section  of  the  medicare  law  to 
which  we  object  does  not  affect  the  17 
million  senior  citizens  covered  by  social 
security,  railroad  retirement,  or  civil 
service. 

But,  the  approximately  2  million 
Americans  over  65  not  covered  by  these 


pfograms  have  to  make  a  special  »pidl- 
ettlon  for  medicare  benefits. 

And  the  loyalty  clause  requires  theae 
medicare  applicants  to  affirm  that  dur- 
ing the  preceding  12  months  they  have 
not  been  members  of  any  organization 
required  to  register  under  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950.  This  relates  prl- 
uyuily  to  Communist  and  Communist- 
front  organizations. 

My  bill  would  eliminate  this  special 
loyalty  test  requirement  for  the  10  per- 
cent of  Americans  over  65  who  are  now 
affected  by  it. 


ConfreomaB  Zablodd  Delivert  Thonght- 
fni  Speech  on  American  Foreign  Aid 

Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7.  1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Zablocki],  recently  delivered  a 
thoughtful  and  perceptive  speech,  focus- 
ing on  the  course  our  foreign  aid  should 
take  in  the  coming  years  He  recom- 
mended Increasing  use  of  regional  ar- 
rangements, such  as  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  which  will  soon  be  before  this 
body  for  approval. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin's 
trenchant  address  was  given  to  the  an- 
nual Conference  on  International  Man- 
agement of  the  Council  for  International 
Progress  in  Management  in  New  York 
City  on  January  26.  1966.  The  text 
follows : 
Thz  Free  World's  Challenge  in  the  Next 

Decade 
(By   Representative    Clement    J.    Zablocki, 
ol  Wisconsin) 

My  friends.  It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  and  an 
honor  for  me  to  have  this  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  annual  conference  on  Inter- 
national management  sponsored  by  the 
Council  for  International  Progress  in  Man- 
agement. 

The  distinguished  reputation  of  CIPM  is 
well  known  on  Capitol  Hill  and  most  partic- 
ularly to  those  of  us  who  serve  on  commit- 
tee* of  Congress  which  deal  with  interna- 
tional relations. 

It  Is  widely  recognized  that  CIPM  is  the 
contractor  with  the  longest  continuous  rec- 
ord of  service  In  U.S.  assistance  programs. 

The  services  of  CIPM  for  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment began  just  about  the  same  time  as 
mine — early  in  1959. 

I  was  a  freshman  Congressman  then,  and 
CIPM  was  a  hearty  pioneer  Into  the  unex- 
plored realms  of  technical  and  managerial 
»«8latance. 

In  those  days  we  talked  about  EGA  and 
ICA  and  the  Marshall  plan.  CIPM  worked 
with  them  all— Just  as  today  it  is  working 
with  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

You  who  are  connected  with  the  CIPM  can 
Justly  be  proud  of  the  accompliahments  of 
your  organization. 

You  have  sent  more  than  500  outstanding 
«pert8  In  management  to  more  than  30  dif- 
ferent countries. 


Tou  have  conducted  management  training 
programs  here  in  the  United  States  for  thou- 
sands of  foreign  nationala. 

Througli  your  council  many  leading  Amer- 
ican corporations  have  given  their  assistance 
to  the  instruction  of  those  who  have  come 
from  abroad  to  learn  modem  American  man- 
agement methods. 

Through  the  years  dPM  has  pioneered 
and  remained  farsighted  in  its  aims.  In  to- 
day's conference — with  its  emphasis  on  the 
coining  decade  of  dynamic  change — you  dem- 
onstrate once  again  your  high  goals  and  for- 
ward-looking spirit. 

Tonight  I,  too,  wish  to  discuss  the  future. 

One  need  not  be  a  prophet  to  see  the  next 
10  years  as  a  time  of  rapid  change  and  emi- 
nent challenge.  The  free  world  will  be  chal- 
lenged as  never  before  by  the  revolutionary 
forces  at  work  on  the  earth. 

I  believe  it  should  be  recognized  tiiat  many 
of  these  forces  are  of  our  own  making. 

Is  it  not  we  in  the  west  who  have  created 
the  technological  and  scientific  revolutions 
which  have  made  it  possible  for  man  to 
break  the  chains  of  subsistence  living  and 
to  progress  to  an  affluent  and  comfortable 
society? 

Is  it  not  we  who  have  created  the  media 
of  mass  communications  which  have  carried 
the  message  of  our  prosperity  to  even  the 
most  remote  corners  of  the  earth? 

Is  it  not  the  Western  World  which  has 
created  the  global  revolution  of  rising  ex- 
pectations? 

In  the  past  several  months  I  have  traveled 
around  the  world  and  have  visited  some  15 
countries  in  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and 
Europe.  There  is  no  place  where  I  have  been 
that  the  awareness  of  a  new  world  has  not 
penetrated. 

Some  Filipino  children  living  in  remote 
barrios  probably  have  never  ridden  in  a 
motorized  vehicle,  but  they  can  identify  the 
airplanes  that  fly  over  from  Clark  Field. 

Indian  youths  with  only  a  few  rags  to 
cover  their  nakedness  crowd  the  the  side- 
walks of  Calcutta  to  hear  a  few  strains  of 
rock  'n  roll  music. 

Afghan  nomads  with  transistor  radios  can 
hear  the  Voice  of  America  telling  them  about 
debates  in  the  United  Nations  and  a  power 
failure  in  New  York  City. 

Everywhere  I  went  the  story  was  the  same: 
people  expect  things  to  be  different. 

They  have  found  that  simple  independence 
is  not  enough.  They  are  still  as  hungry 
and  sick  and  poor  and  illiterate  as  they 
were  in  the  days  of  coloniallBm. 

They  have  freedom,  but  now  they  want 
the  material  progress  that  freedom  has  meant 
for  the  West.  They  expect  a  better  life  for 
themselves  and  certainly  a  better  life  for 
their  children. 

These  are,  we  must  agree,  legitimate  aspira- 
tions. They  are  the  same  hopes  and  dreams 
which  Inspired  the  men  who  settled  and 
built  this  country. 

But  these  aspirations  can  be  easily  twisted 
and  distorted  by  the  inflammatory  propa- 
ganda of  the  Communists. 

When  people  see  the  old  world  dying  and 
the  new  world  not  yet  bom,  when  their 
ambitions  continue  to  outrun  the  prospects 
of  fulflllment,  it  la  little  wonder  that  com- 
munism has  an  appeal. 

If  we  were  in  the  position  of  the  emerg- 
ing peoples  we  too  might  listen  with  fascina- 
tion If  men  came  to  us  and  said : 

"We  have  the  prescription  for  the  future; 
We  have  the  total  answer;  we  can  tell  you 
what  to  do;  because,  look,  we  have  already 
done  it." 

This  simple  claim  to  know  the  answers  is 
one  of  communism's  greatest  weajxjns — and 
one  which  we  in  the  West  must  not  imder- 
estlmate. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  whole  story.  The 
world  is  much  more  complicated  than  a  bat- 
tle for  survival  between  capitalism  and  com- 
munism. 


For  one  thing,  the  confrontations  axe  no 
longer  simply  that  of  east  versus  west,  but 
north  versus  south.  There  are  many  Issues 
between  the  highly  advanced  nations,  in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  leas  de- 
veloped nations. 

Last  year,  for  example,  some  75  under- 
developed nations — some  of  them  formally 
allied  with  the  West — Joined  In  condemning 
both  the  united  States  and  the  UBJBJL  for 
their  restrictive  trade  policies. 

The  industrialized  nations  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  their  declaration  charged,  are 
not  doing  enough  to  close  the  gap  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  of  the  world. 

These  are  the  forces  of  discontent  whlcli 
the  Communist  Chinese  have  set  about  to 
harness  to  their  purposes. 

Last  September  the  Chinese  Oovemment 
issued  an  article  by  Vice  Premier  Lin  Plao 
which  articulated  a  strategy  of  global  guer- 
rilla warfare  in  which  the  emergent  nations 
of  the  world  would  surround.  Isolate  and 
ultimately  annihilate  the  industrialized 
nations. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  Chinese  did  not 
exempt  the  Russians  from  this  fated  ex- 
tinction. 

As  instruments  of  this  policy,  the  Chinese 
have  sought  to  recruit  not  Just  Marxists,  but 
all  those  angry  men  and  women  who  seek  to 
tear  down  the  present  world  system. 

Call  them  what  you  may — Jacobins  or  an- 
archists or  ultras — they  dream  of  a  world 
turned  upside  down  in  which  you  and  I  must 
come  to  them  to  beg  for  bread. 

In  other  words,  they  are  irreconcilable  to 
p>eaceful  change  and  progress. 

On  the  global  scene  today,  whole  nations 
must  be  classified  as  irreconcilable. 

Take,  for  example.  Indonesia.  It  'la  not 
a  Communist  country.  In  fact,  in  recent 
months  more  than  100,000  Communists  have 
been  slaughtered  there. 

Yet  Indonesia  refuses  to  work  with  the 
West  or  with  the  World  Bank  or  with  the 
United  Nations.  It  defaults  on  Its  debts, 
menaces  Its  neighbors  militarily,  and  calls 
for  the  victory  of  the  new  emerging  forces 
over  the  old  established  forces. 

Indonesia  is.  in  effect,  aj^outlaw  on  the 
world  scene.     It  is  an  lrre<niicilable. 

This  leads  me  to  my  principal  theme  (or 
this  evening:  The  central  purpose  of  Ameri- 
can policy — and  the  piollcy  of  the  West  In 
the  coming  decade — must  be  to  reconcile  the 
unreconciled  to  the  continued  validity  and 
viability  of  the  present  world  system. 

This  policy  must  be  pursued  in  several 
ways. 

First,  the  West  must  maintain  the  military 
strength  to  contain  the  maverick  nations. 
We  must  be  able  to  deny  them  their  con- 
quests and  curb  their  ambitions. 

Finding  that  they  cannot  change  the 
world,  nations  like  China  and  Indonesia  may 
some  day  come  to  accept  it — as  the  Soviet 
Union  has  come  to  accept  a  form  of  peaceful 
coexistence. 

Second,  the  West  must  be  willing  to  give 
a  stake  In  the  future  of  our  system  to  those 
p>eoples  and  those  countries  which  now  stand 
outside  the  circle  of  prosperity. 

It  is  to  this  end  that  otir  foreign  assist- 
ance programs  must  be  aimed.  They  must 
be  geared  to  building  habits  of  economic  and 
social  responsibility  In  the  recipient  nations. 
They  must  provide  emerging  peoples  with 
opportunities  tat  self-help  and  self-achieve- 
ment in  an  environment  of  cooperation. 

Unfortunately,  our  foreign  aid  has  often 
fallen  short  of  these  objectives. 

Instead,  we  have  provided  gifts,  grants, 
and  soft-soft  loans  to  other  ooim.trle8,  some- 
times on  the  grounds  that  they  would  never 
be  able  to  repay  normal  commercial  loans. 

Although  this  aid  was  virtually  a  handout. 
It  did  provide  certain  short-term  advantages. 
It  gave  our  Nation  a  measure  of  political 
leverage  to  further  American  foreign  policy 
Interests  around  the  world. 
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At  t&c  Mine  time,  bowerer.  It  w&e  creating 
ttHlteAlttiy  dependendea  and,  xxltUnately,  UI 
wUl  on  tlie  part  of  the  redplente. 

Oonaldei'  for  example  the  blUlons  of  dol- 
lar* In  military  and  economic  aaatstance 
which  the  United  Statea  haa  given  P&klatan 
in  order  to  hold  Ita  allegiance  to  an  antl- 
Oommimlst  aUlance. 

Yet  todaj  Paklitan  li  allying  Itself  on 
many  laeuaa  with  Bed  China  and  baa  begun 
a  oourae  of  flirtation  with  the  Soviet  Union 
aa  well.  Furthermore — aa  I  dlacovered  on  my 
recent  trip  to  Paklatan— antl-American  feel- 
ing la  running  high. 

Some  American  offlclala  rtUl  believe  that 
our  aid  la  useful  only  Inaofar  aa  It  advances 
particular  Immediate  political  Intereate  of 
the  United  Statea. 

I  believe  thla  point  of  view  Is  tragically 
ahortslghted. 

American  aid  has  been  likened  to  a  doting 
mother-in-law  who  shower*  presents  on  her 
daughter  and  eon-ln-law  aa  they  struggle  to 
get  a  start,  but  who  wants  to  tell  them  how 
to  run  their  household.  It's  not  long  before 
the  young  couple  tell  mother  where  she  and 
her  generosity  can  go. 

At  the  aame  time,  I  do  not  subscribe  to 
the  extreme  oppoalte  point  of  view  that  the 
United  Statea  ahould  channel  most  of  its 
foreign  aid  through  the  United  Nations  or 
one  of  Its  worldwide  agencies. 

By  adopting  thla  approach  to  the  problem 
of  aid.  our  Nation  would  lose  virtually  all 
control  over  the  dlaposltlon  of  our  foreign 
assistance  funds. 

Furthermore,  little  credit  would  accrue  to 
the  United  Statee  If  our  aid  was  part  of  a 
global  pool. 

It  U  my  belief  that  there  U  a  practical 
mlddleground  In  thla  controversy  which  de- 
serves serloiu  attention. 

I  propose  no  panacea — but  rather  an  ap- 
proach which  avoids  some  of  the  less  de- 
sirable aspects  of  both  bUsteral  and  uni- 
versally multUateral  assistance. 

It  U  my  belief  that  the  United  States 
would  be  better  served  to  reduce  Ita  atten- 
tion to  the  shortrun  political  advantages 
of  aid  In  favor  of  a  more  farslghted,  more 
biislnessllke  approach,  with  an  emphasis  on 
regional  arrangements. 

It  la  more  In  keeping  with  justice  and 
human  respect  for  the  United  States  to  play 
the  role  of  a  beneficent  banker — even  one 
who  makes  risky  loans  now  and  then — than 
to  be  typed  aa  a  meddling  mother-in-law. 

Much  as  a  good  banker  seeks  to  advance 
the  economy  and  development  of  his  com- 
munity, so  the  United  States  must  foster  the 
advancement  of  the  terribly  crowded  neigh- 
borhoods of  nationa  In  the  world. 

But  the  United  States  cannot  teke  up  this 
task  alone.  There  are  too  many  anguished 
crtee  for  the  material  things  of  life  that  bet- 
ter health,  education,  and  mass  production 
have  made  avalUble.  There  are  too  many 
desperate  pleas  lor  Justice  for  any  one  na- 
tion to  fill. 

We  must,  therefore,  enlist  the  help  of  the 
other  Industrial  states  in  sharing  the  bur- 
dens of  International  development. 

One  effective  way  in  which  this  can  be  ac- 
compllahed  la  through  regional  banking  ar- 
rangements. 

As  you  know,  one  such  bank — the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank — baa  been  in 
operation  for  more  than  0  years. 

This  institution  has  increaalngly  assumed 
the  characteristics  of  the  economic  and 
nnancUl  center  of  the  hemisphere.  Created 
to  promote  the  economic  development  of 
lAtln  America  in  1080.  It  now  accounts  for 
more  than  ooe-fourth  of  the  IntemaUonal 
pubUc  development  financing  channeled  to 
that  ana. 

I*«t  year  an  African  Development  Bank 
was   formed.    And   now   Oongraas   is   being 
aaksd  to  approve  an  authorlaatlon  of  MOO  ' 
mllUon  for  an  Asian  Development  Bank. 
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The  creation  of  these  regional  Banks  Is,  in 
my  view,  an  immensely  important  step  In 
the  right  direction. 

By  thus  institutionalizing  our  foreign  as- 
sistance we  convert  it  from  the  "act  of  char- 
ity" to  an  act  of  community  responsibility. 
Although  we  lost  some  short-range  diplo- 
matic leverage  by  channeling  our  funds 
through  such  a  Bank,  we  retain  a  strong 
voice  m  policy  through  weighted  voting  pro- 
cedures. 

And — more  important — we  replace  irritat- 
ing political  "strings"  with  requirements  for 
sound  business  practices.  Project  Justlflca- 
tlons  can  be  aa  rigorous  aa  prudent  manage- 
ment requires,  and  not  subject  to  the  whims 
of  forelgni  leaders  whom  our  Government 
wishes  to  woo  for  the  moment. 

Further,  these  regional  Banks  give  the  peo- 
ple of  the  area  a  stake  in  their  own  future. 
They  themselves  must  commit  resources  to 
these  Institutions.  They  must  be  deter- 
mined to  Join  in  cooperative  endeavors,  unit- 
ing their  talents  and  resources  in  pursuit  of 
a  common  vision  of  progress. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  countries  of  the 
Middle  Bast  will  soon  take  similar  steps 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  regional  Bank. 
Perhaps  it  might  also  be  practical  to  form 
a  special  regional  financial  institution  to  as- 
sist the  development  of  the  many  small  is- 
lands of  the  South  Pa';lfic.  The  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  France — each  of 
whom  administers  territories  in  that  re- 
gion—might take  the  lead  in  the  creation  of 
that  development  Bank. 

Ultimately,  perhaps,  it  might  be  poeslble 
to  contemplate  a  development  institution 
for  Eastern  Europe.  Such  an  arrangement 
oould  be  a  powerful  means  of  breaking  down 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

While  present  conditions  in  E^lrope  pre- 
clude the  immediate  prospects  of  an  East- 
em  European  Development  Bank,  the  Idea 
is  not  at  all  farfetched. 

Rumania,  for  example,  already  is  per- 
mitting private  Western  Investment  In  its  in- 
dustrial development  programs.  Other  bloc 
countries  may  shortly  follow  suit.  If  West- 
em  Investment  In  E^istern  European  econ- 
omies become  common,  there  would  be  fer- 
tile ground  for  a  regional  bank. 

Through  such  regional  bodies,  poor  nations 
and  poor  people  can  realize  their  stake  In  the 
peaceful  progress  of  the  present  world  system. 
They  can  look  forward  to  the  material  proe- 
perity  which  the  technological  revolution  has 
put  within  the  reach  of  all  mankind. 

In  this  way,  certainly,  we  in  the  West  can 
help  to  reconcile  the  unreconciled  and  there- 
by help  Insure  the  safety  and  security  of  the 
world  for  decades  to  come. 

In  concluding.  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that 
there  will  always  be  a  need  for  bilateral 
foreign  aid.  But  we  must  see  clearly  the 
basic  incompatibility  of  seeking  both  short- 
range  political  advantage  and  a  commit- 
ment to  long-range  International  develop- 
ment. 

I  believe  we  saw  this  clearly  when  we  cre- 
ated the  Marshall  plan,  and  through  our  gen- 
erosity and  leadership  assisted  the  Atlantic 
nations  to  new  heights  of  prosperity. 

Today  we  must  revive  that  same  spirit  if 
we  are  to  h.ave  any  hope  of  dealing  suc- 
cessfully with  the  problem  of  our  obligations 
to  the  underdevelop)ed  world. 

In  so  doing — It  should  be  noted — we  shall 
expand  our  own  prosperity  and  weU-belng 
By  building  the  purchasing  power  of  the  de- 
veloping nations,  we  increase  world  consump- 
tion and  create  a  global  economy  lees  sub- 
ject to  fluctaUons  and  depressions.  Thus, 
our  own  economy  benefits. 

As  British  Economist  Barbara  Ward  has 
said  so  well,  one  of  the  most  vivid  proofs 
that  there  is  a  moral  governance  to  the  uni- 
verse la  the  fact  that  when  men  or  govern- 
ments work  intelligently  and  farslghtedly  for 
the  good  of  others,  they  achlve  their  own 
prosperity  too. 


Let  US  resolve,  therefore,  that  in  the  <]« 
adee  to  come,  we  shall  meet  the  challwi«J 
posed  by  revoluUonAry  change  in  the  fnu 
ness  of  the  vision  which  has  been  given  to  ui 
as  sons  of  freedom  and  Inheritors  of  th. 
bounty  of  God.  ™ 


Consretsmu  Kirwu  Addreisei  MiiiU- 
•ippi  WaUtj  Actociation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or   OKI.AHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7, 1966 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker  to- 
day the  Mississippi  Valley  Association 
heard  In  Its  morning  business  session  one 
of  the  outstanding  Members  of  this  body 
our   beloved   colleague,    the   Honorable 

MiCHAIL  KiRWAN,  Of  OhlO. 

No  Member  of  this  House  has  played 
as  significant  a  role  in  the  development 
of  our  Nation's  water  resources  as  has 
Mike  Kirwan,  who  has  led  the  fight  for 
full  river  development  for  many  years 

It  Is  entirely  appropriate  that  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Association  should  In- 
vite this  great  American  to  speak  during 
its  annual  meeting,  and  I  regret  very 
much  that  business  with  one  of  the  de- 
partments made  It  Impossible  for  me  to 
attend  the  session  and  hear  Mike  Kir- 
wan's  remarks. 

The  text  of  the  speech  which  he  pre- 
pared for  the  meeting  is  a  rich  source  of 
information  and  inspiration  for  all  who 
are  interested  in  water  resource  develop- 
ment, and  Is  being  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  because  of  its  signifi- 
cance. The  text  follows: 
Addbess  of  Conobzssman  Michael  J.  Kibwan, 

Before    Mississn>pi    Valley    Assocution, 

Pebroart  7,   1966 

Throughout  my  years  of  service  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  my  thoughts 
and  efforts  have  been  devoted  to  the  preser- 
vation and  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources— air,  land,  and  water.  History  shows 
that  any  nation  neglecting  these  resources 
will  perish.  I  pledge  to  you  that  I  will  do, 
as  I  have  been  doing,  all  in  my  power  to 
see  that  in  this  vital  endeavor  we  will  pro- 
ceed not  with  complacency  but  with  vision, 
and  not  with  apathy  but  with  action. 

In  my  years  in  the  Congress  I  have  seen 
great  progress  resulting  from  wise  capital 
investment  of  Federal  funds  in  developing 
our  water  resources.  In  the  field  of  flood 
control  we  have  spent  about  $5  billion  con- 
structing projects  which  have,  in  their  brief 
Ufe,  prevented  over  $12.5  billion  in  direct 
property  damage,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss 
of  life  and  the  physical  and  mental  suffering 
which  would  have  been  experienced  without 
them.  Let  me  Illustrate  this  by  the  examples 
of  two  small  dams  in  my  own  congressional 
district.  These  dams,  Berlin  and  Mosquito 
Creek,  were  built  during  World  War  11.  They 
were  the  only  dams  built  during  that  war. 
and  were  built  by  direction  of  President 
Roosevelt  as  a  war  emergency  measure  to 
permit  the  Youngstown  steel  Industry  to 
function  at  its  urgently  needed  capacity. 
The  Berlin  Dam  cost  $7,312,000  and  by  June 
30,  1964,  had  prevented  flood  damages  total- 
ling $76,601,000. 

Think  of  that,  my  friends — only  21  yean 
after  its  completion  this  dam  had  paid  tor 
Itself  10  times  over.    There  are  innunaerabls 
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other  examples  of  flood  control  projects 
which  have  already  far  more  than  paid  for 
themselves  in  the  few  years  they  have  been 
la  existence,  and  they  will  remain  to  give 
protection  for  generations  to  come.  And 
vet  Irresponsible  and  ignorant  individuals 
still  label  theni  as  "pork  barrel." 

As  to  navigation,  the  record  shows  that 
the  direct  annual  monetary  benefits  exceed 
the  annual  costs  by  over  3  to  1.  But  this 
is  only  part — and  I  think  a  small  part — 
of  the  story.  AU  but  one  of  our  major  ports 
and  harbors  were  created  by  pork-barrel 
projects  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Think  for  r;  minute  what  this  country  would 
be  If  it  had  no  harbors  to  handle  our  ocean- 
going trade.  I  asked  you  to  think  of  it.  but 
It  IS  ot  course  unthinkable.  Again,  where 
would  our  steel  industry  have  been  without 
the  Sco  Locks  and  the  Improved  channels  and 
harbors  on  the  Great  Lakes?  And  yet  they 
tell  us  that  this  is  pork  barrel.  Our  19,000 
miles  of  improved  Inland  waterways — even 
though  tliey  are  IncomplcU;  and  vital  links 
remain  to  be  provided — have  made  possible 
the  industrialization  of  vast  areas  of  the 
in'^rlor  of  our  country.  Prom  1962  through 
1964.  5.370  new  plant  construction  projects 
were  completed  along  these  navigable  water- 
ways As  one  example,  about  $22  billion 
was  invested  in  industrial  expansion  between 
1S50  and  1964  in  the  counties  bordering  the 
cinalized  Ohio  River.  Low-cost  water  trans- 
portation was  an  important  factor  in  making 
possible  this  expansion.  Because  of  our  in- 
land waterway  system,  most  of  our  Industry 
is  widely  dispersed  throughout  the  Nation 
Instead  of  being  clustered  around  our  sea- 
ports. Think  of  the  tremendous  value  of  this 
dispersion  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  war. 

liuny  millions  of  acies  of  productive  land 
have  been  brought  Into  use  through  reclama- 
tion projects.  As  of  June  30,  1964,  the  total 
inveftment  In  Federal  reclamation  projects 
was  $5,064,744,097,  most  of  which  is  reimburs- 
able. The  facilities  provided  by  this  invest- 
ment were  available  in  1965  to  provide  full. 
supplementary,  and  temporary  water  service 
to  over  9  million  irrigable  acres,  of  which 
7,523,000  acres  were  actually  irrigated.  More 
iha.i  150  different  crops  were  grown  on  these 
lands  with  a  gross  crop  value  of  $1.5  billion. 
Cumulative  gross  crop  value  on  all  Federal 
reclamation  projects  from  1906  through  1964 
totals  $21.7  billion;  nearly  70  percent  of  this 
value  was  recorded  in  the  last  15  years. 

Small  watershed  projects  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  under  Public  Law  566,  are 
making  a  definite  contribution  to  the  overall 
problem.  Six  hundred  and  thirty-five  proj- 
ects are  nov  authorized.  Of  these,  134 
projects  are  essentially  completed  and  an- 
other 324  are  under  construction  with  some 
benefits  already  in  evidence.  When  all  635 
projects  are  in  operation  benefits  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  more  than  $60  million  an- 
nually. The  Federal  Investment  Is  estimated 
at  about  $650  million. 

What  used  to  be  considered  as  incidental 
benefits  of  water  resource  development  proj- 
ects—water supply,  low  flow  augmentation, 
and  recreation— are  gaining  daily  in  Impor- 
tance. The  water  supply  crisis  in  the  North- 
«»«lern  States  is  only  one  example  of  the 
need  to  conserve  and  develop  our  water.  In 
the  drought  of  August  1963,  over  half  the 
now  of  the  Ohio  River  at  Cincinnati  came 
irom  upstream  flood  control  reservoirs. 
Dilution  of  water  in  our  streams  and  rivers 
through  low  flow  augmentation,  according  to 
US.  Public  Health  Service  experts,  is  essen- 
«»!  to  insure  adequate  water  quality  even 
though  full  treatment  of  collectible  wastes 
IS  achieved. 

It  is  written  in  Proverbe  that  "where  there 
"no  vision,  the  people  perish."  We  need 
people  of  vision  now,  and  that  need  will  In- 
^*a«e.  I  have  discussed  briefly  some  of  our 
Mcompiishments  so  far  in  developing  our 
w^ter  resources.  If  we  are  to  meet  the  needs 
our  exploding  population  and  our  ex- 
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panding  economy  we  must  accomplish  far 
more  in  the  immediate — not  Just  the  fore- 
seeable— future.  Our  flood  control  program 
Is  far  from  complete.  In  spite  of  the  prog- 
ress which  has  been  made,  we  still  see  hardly 
a  year  pass  without  devastating  floods 
ravaging  some  areas  of  the  country.  The 
shadow  of  threat  of  floods  hanging  over 
many  of  our  people  and  many  of  our  indus- 
trl.-il  production  facilities  must  be  removed. 
insofar  as  practicable,  in  the  interest  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

The  waterway  transportation  system  of 
the  Nation,  in  spite  of  its  already  great  con- 
tribution to  our  economy,  is  far  from  being 
either  complete  or  adequate.  Many  of  our 
channels  and  harbors  need  to  be  dredged  to 
increase  depths  to  accommodate  modern, 
economic  vessels.  Much  of  our  inland  water- 
way system  is  obsolescent  and  needs  to  be 
modernized,  and  several  vital  links  in  that 
system  are  not  even  in  existence. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  National  Water  Resources,  published 
January  30,  1961,  showed  that  by  the  year 
2000  over  10,000  miles  of  previously  im- 
proved waterways  would  need  further  im- 
provement, and  that  over  3,000  miles  of  new 
waterways  would  be  needed.  The  most  vital 
of  the  missing  links  in  our  inland  waterway 
system  whjch  has  not  reached  the  construc- 
tion stage  in  connection  of  the  Great  Lakes 
witli  the  Ohio-Miss;s6ippi  River  system  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  means  of  putting  only 
two  links  in  the  chain.  Nearly  80  percent 
of  this  connecting  waterway  already  exists, 
leaving  only  120  miles  of  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio 
Canal  and  253  miles  of  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee. 

These  great  rrojetts.  making  p>osslble  the 
interchange  by  water  of  bulk  commodities 
between  the  great  industrial  complexes,  and 
tremendous  quantities  of  bulk  materials,  of 
the  Great  Lakes  region,  the  Ohio  Valley,  and 
the  gulf  would  be  vital  to  the  basic  in- 
dustries fundamental  to  economic  growth. 
With  the  forecast  of  a  350  million  popula- 
tion and  a  gross  national  product  of  $2  tril- 
lion by  the  year  2000,  construction  of  this 
great  connecting  waterway  is  most  urgent. 
It  should  be  started  now.  The  days  lost  can- 
t.ot  be  regained. 

The  reclamation  program  should  be  ex- 
pedited. With  United  States  and  world  pop- 
ulation skyrocketing,  our  present  embarrass- 
ment of  riches  in  surplus  food  may  well 
dwindle  to  a  tragic  shortage.  Even  today, 
when  opponents  of  reclamation  point  to  our 
surplus  stocks  of  certain  food  and  flber  they 
conveniently  overlook  the  fact  that  irrigated 
lands  for  the  most  part  produce  crops  not  in 
surplus,  and  that  irrigation  in  fact  reduces 
surpluses  by  permitting  land  to  be  used  for 
more  valuable  crops  which  are  In  no  way 
surplus. 

The  menace  of  pollution  is  increasing,  in 
spite  of  valiant  and  in  many  cases  success- 
ful efforts  to  combat  it.  Pollution  renders 
water  unfit  for  human  and  industrial  use. 
It  destroys  our  flsh  and  wildlife  resources, 
and  ruins  the  recreational  value  of  our 
streams.  Efforts  must  be  doubled  and  re- 
doubled  to  overcome  this  threat  to  our 
people. 

The  continuation  and  Intenslflcation  of 
planning  for  multiple-purpose  river  basin 
projects  is  essential.  For  example,  we  must  - 
continue  the  present  trend  of  assigning  more 
and  more  importance  to  Increasing  the  op- 
portunities for  outdoor  recreation,  which 
grows  increasingly  important  to  our  physi- 
cal and  mental  health  blb  the  tensions  of  otu- 
complex  Industrial  society  multiply.  We 
must  also  continue  to  strive  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  fish  and  wildlife  resotirces,  and 
for  the  beautlfication  of  our  country.  Sound 
Judgment,  aided  by  enlightened  public  opin- 
ion, must  be  depended  upon  to  make  the 
best  and  most  fruitful  allocation  of  our 
water  resources  among  the  many  purposes 
which  they  mtist  serve. 


I  have  tried  to  present  a  brief  outline  of 
our  .accomplishments  In  the  past,  and  our 
needs  for  the  future.  I  am  confident  that 
those  needs  can  and  will  be  met  I  would  not 
be  frank  with  you.  however,  if  I  failed  to 
mention  certain  proposed  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive action  which  in  my  fimi  opinion 
Would  end-.'.nger  meeting  those  needs. 

The  first,  which  I  will  discuss  only  briefly 
since  I  Icnow  that  your  association  is' alert  to 
its  menace,  is  the  ever-recurring  and  now  im- 
minent threat  of  tolls  on  our  inland  water- 
ways. The  recommendation  for  imposition 
of  a  2-cent-a-gallon  fuel  tax  on  shallow-draft 
vessels  is  again  before  the  Congress.  Its  pro- 
poi.e:us  claim  that  this  is  a  small  and  rea- 
sonable charge.  Actually,  It  would  increase 
fuel  costs  by  20  percent  or  more,  which  to  me 
is  not  a  negligible  amount.  Of  even  more 
importance,  however,  is  the  fact  that  its  Im- 
position, In  the  words  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  1964,  is  "the  first  step  tow'ard  the 
recovery  of  all  waterway  costs."  It  is  the 
camel's  nose  under  the  lent.  It  could,  and  in 
all  probability  would,  ultimately  result  in  the 
Imposition  of  tolls  higli  enough  to  destroy 
our  inland  navigation  system. 

Further,  if  this  2-cent  tax  Is  enacted,  in- 
dustry m  its  awareness  that  the  traditional 
free  waterway  policy  had  been  breached  and. 
that  ever-increasing  charges  could  be  ex- 
pected, would  be  most  unlikely  to  make  long 
range  Investments  in  riverside  plants.  I 
could  go  on  at  length  but  you  are  so  familiar 
with  the  problem  that  I  shall  only  state  my 
conviction  that  the  imposition  of  this  or  any 
other  tax,  toll,  or  user  charge  would  reverse 
a  sound  policy  dating  from  the  earliest  davs 
of  the  Nation,  would  hamper  and  in  soine 
cases  prevent  the  sound  development  of  our 
water  resources,  would  put  the  brakes  on  in- 
dustrial expansion  and  rehabilitation  of  de- 
pressed areas,  and  last  but  not  least  would 
create  unnecessary  and  hazardous  inflation- 
ary pressures.  I  pledge  to  you  my  unalterable 
opposition  to  any  such  proposals. 

The  second  problem  which  concerns  me 
arises  from  the  new  criteria  for  evaluation 
of  navigation  benefits  published  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  a  letter  of  November  20.  1964. 
Much  of  this  letter  was  sound  and  con- 
structive. However,  it  provided  that  in  esti- 
mating the  amount  of  traffic  which  would 
move  over  a  considered  waterway  Improve- 
ment there  would  be  deducted  from  the  total 
potential  traffic  the  amount  which  would 
move  by  rail  after  the  railroads  adopted  low. 
water-compelled  rates  This,  to  me.  is  ex- 
tremely serious. 

Prom  a  practical  standpoint,  I  do  not  see 
how  anyone  could  guess  how  much  the  rail- 
roads would  cut  their  rates  if  the  waterway 
were  constructed.  Secondly,  if  through  some 
crystal-ball  gazing  the  traffic,  left  over  after 
this  theoretical  rate  was  guessed  at,  were  not 
enough  for  Justification  the  project  might 
never  be  built,  the  railroads  would  of  course 
not  lower  their  rates,  and  the  people  of  the 
area  and  the  country  would  be  denied  the 
opportunity  for  industrial  development. 
There  are  of  course  many  other  factors  in- 
volved, Including  the  possibility  that  under 
these  new  criteria  a  much-needed  multiple- 
purpose  development  depending  on  naviga- 
tion benefits  for  a  significant  part  of  its 
Justification  would  never  be  built. 

I  think  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  tra- 
ditionally conservative  estimates  are  oom- 
mendab.e.  For  example,  the  corps  Justified 
canaliz.t  on  of  the  upper  Mississippi  in  the 
1930's  on  a  traffic  projection  of  9  million 
tons  a  year  as  compared  with  actual  traffic 
of  34  million  tons  in  1964,  for  the  IlUnols 
River  the  corps'  projection  had  been  7.8  mil- 
lion tons  as  compared  to  an  actual  26.0  mil- 
lion tons  in  1964.  and  for  the  Ohio  River  a 
projected  13  million  tons  as  compared  to  over 
100  million  in  1965.  Their  conscientiouaand 
possibly  overconservative  estimates  have 
happily  resulted  in  the  fact  that  practically 
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all  navigation  project*  built  by  them  since 
1834  have  been  successful.  However,  I  fear 
that  application  of  the  new  criteria  for 
estimating  traffic  would  have  a  seriously  re- 
actionary and  possibly  even  crippling  effect 
on  the  construction  of  the  new  waterways 
which  the  Nation  needs. 

This  fear  Is  unhappily  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  No- 
vember 30,  1004  letter  not  one  navigation 
project  has  been  favorably  reported  by  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors. 
It  la  my  earnest  hope  that  the  corps  will  re- 
consider this  critical  problem  and  will  at 
least  defer  Its  application  until  It  has  been 
able  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  appropriate 
analysis  of  secondary  benefits  and  other  bene- 
fits properly  considered  under  the  provisions 
of  Senate  Document  97  and  has  developed 
acceptable  data  for  consistent  application  of 
the  oo*t  basis  In  the  evaluation  of  waterway 
transportation  benefits. 


Another  threat  to  sound  development  of 
our  water  resources,  in  cooperation  with 
local  interest,  Ues  In  the  bill  (S.  2345)  in- 
troduced in  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
to  change  the  name  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  to  transfer  to  It  all  m  Uters  per- 
taining to  water  resources,  Inchidlng  the 
water  resource  functions  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  Forest  Service,  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  the  water  pollution  control  activities  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Eklucatlon,  and 
Welfare. 

Passage  of  this  act  would  create  an  all- 
powerful  water  czar.  The  agencies  con- 
cerned have  developed  their  programs  over 
many  years.  They  know  and  understand 
the  problems  of  the  people  Interested  in 
those  programs,  and  they  are  quite  properly 
responsive    to   their   wishes   and   aspirations. 


In  one  instance,  that  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  national  defense  would  be 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  what  proved  in 
World  War  n  to  have  been  an  invaluable 
training  ground  for  the  Engineer  offlcen 
whose  great  accomplishments  were  the  envy 
of  our  allies  and  the  despair  of  our  enemies. 
I  do  not  know  If  a  serious  effort  will  be  made 
to  enact  this  legislation.  I  do  know  tliat  I 
shall  exert  my  most  serious  efforts  to  prevent 
Its  enactment. 

I  have  attempted  to  give  you  a  r^sum^  of 
our  past  accomplishments  and  our  future 
needs,  and  to  point  out  some  potentially  ser- 
ious obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  meeting 
those  needs.  I  am  proud  of  our  accomplish- 
ments; I  am  confident  that  we  will  (as  we 
must)  meet  those  needs;  and  I  promise  you 
my  best  and  hardest  efforts  to  overcome  any 
and  all  obstacles.  I  assure  you  again  of  mv 
firm  support  of  the  alms  and  objectives  of 
your  great  organization. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tl'ESDAY,  FEBRrARY  8,  1966 

The  Houw  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DD.,  prefaced  hla  prayer  with  this  word 
of  the  Scriptures:  Romans  8:  31:  What 
a?uill  we  then  say  to  these  things?  If 
Ood  be  for  xts,  who  can  be  against  U3? 

Eternal  God,  minister  to  us  now  with 
the  promptings  and  persusislons  of  Thy 
spirit  and  give  us  the  strength  and  cour- 
age to  adventure  to  become  worthy  of 
what  we  seek  and  pray  for. 

May  there  be  removed  from  us  every- 
thing that  holds  us  back  from  a  com- 
plete surrender  to  Thy  ways  and  Thy 
will. 

Let  there  be  In  us  a  new  nativity  of 
faith,  hope,  and  charity  and  give  us  wise 
minds  aoid  hearts  to  help  forward  the 
time  when  there  shall  be  no  more  war 
among  nations  and  no  more  misery  In 
our  streets  and  we  shall  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  poor  and  all  who  know  the 
bitterness  of  want. 

Help  our  President  and  our  leaders  In 
these  tangled  and  troubled  days  and  may 
they  find  the  right  solution  to  every  dif- 
ficult problem  that  will  bring  about 
world  peace,  righteousness,  and  justice. 

In  Christ's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram will  be  as  previously  announced 
but  with  one  exception.  The  contempt 
citations  will  not  be  brought  up  tomor- 
row but  will  be  put  down  for  a  later  date. 


made  flying  impossible  for  a  return  to 
Washington.  Had  I  been  able  to  be  pres- 
ent for  the  vote  on  H.R.  12410,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 
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THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


DEMONSTRATION  CITIES  ACT 
OF  1966 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  announce 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
will  begin  2  weeks  of  hearings  starting 
Monday,  February  28,  1966.  on  H.R. 
12341.  the  Demonstration  Cities  Act  of 
1966,  other  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment legislation  soon  to  be  proposed  by 
the  administration,  and  other  bills  re- 
lating to  housing. 

We  will  also  hear  testimony  on  H.R. 
9256,  the  group  medical  practices  fa- 
cilities bill.  Questions  on  the  hearings 
should  be  directed  to  Jim  McEwan  or 
Ken  Burrows  of  the  subcommittee  staff, 
225-7054. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
BALANCE  OP  THE  WEEK 

Ur.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
aiklne  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  CMdahoma,  for  the 
proeram  for  the  balance  of  this  week. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  11.  I  was  absent  because  I 
was  Involuntarily  held  at  CHare  Air- 
port, Chicago,  by  a  ground  fog  which 


THE    LATE    HONORABLE    HERBERT 
BONNER,  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  adjournment  of  the  Congress  we  lost 
one  of  our  dear  and  close  friends,  one  of 
the  ablest  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Honorable  Herbert 
Bonner,  of  North  Carolina. 

I  met  Herbert  soon  after  I  came  to  the 
Congress,  and  through  the  years  I  came 
to  know  him  intimately.  A  man  of  real 
ability  and  industry,  Herbert  had  that 
wonderful  quality  of  balance  and  good 
judgment.  Throughout  the  years  he  was 
a  fine  Member  of  Congress,  contributing 
greatly  to  his  district,  his  State,  and  his 
Nation.  In  recent  years  he  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  In  this  capacity 
he  showed  to  the  country  what  he  had 
long  since  showed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, an  ability  to  deal  with  peo- 
ple, with  problems,  and  with  the  Con- 
gress. 

We  can  HI  afford  to  lose  his  services, 
and  he  certainly  will  be  missed.  To  his 
wife  and  other  loved  ones  we  extend  our 
deepest  sjrmpathy.  The  country  has  lost 
a  fine  man  and  we  have  lost  a  dear 
friend. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MR.  JACK  HOOD 
VAUGHN   AS   DIRECTOR   OF  THE 
PEACE  CORPS  APPLAUDED 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objecUon 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MACKAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  citizens 

of  the  new  Fourth  Congressional  District 


of  Georgia  applauded  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Jack  Hood  Vaughn  as  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  I  commend  the  President 
for  selecting  a  man  with  such  Impressive 
qualifications  for  this  formidable  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  Vaughn  came  to  the  attention  of 
our  citizens  before  this  appointment  was 
made  in  an  Interesting  way.  In  the 
Fourth  District  we  have  a  strong  Citizens 
Panel  on  International  Relations.  This 
alert  and  interested  group  of  citizens,  im- 
der  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Margaret 
Law,  was  organized  in  an  effort  to  give 
citizens  at  the  grassroots  an  opportunity 
to  work  closely  with  their  Congressman 
and  to  develop  wider  knowledge  and 
deeper  understanding  concerning  our 
Nation's  relations  with  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

They  decided  that  a  good  place  to  begin 
would  be  through  a  study  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica since  it  is  nearest  to  us  and  In  a  real 
sense  could  present  the  greatest  threat 
to  our  security  or  the  greatest  opportu- 
nity for  neighborly  and  mutually  bene- 
ficial relations. 

In  searching  for  the  ablest  man  in  the 
country  to  talk  with  citizens  about  the 
promise  and  problems  of  our  friends  to 
the  south  they  found  that  Mr.  Vaughn 
was  that  man.  He  graciously  accepted 
our  Invitation  to  spend  Friday,  February 
25,  which  we  have  designated  Latin 
America  Day  In  our  district  which  is  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Atlanta  area. 

The  fact  that  he  moves  frc«n  his  post  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Latin 
American  Affairs  to  his  new  one  makes  us 
feel  doubly  fortunate  to  have  him  with 
us. 


BANK  MERGER  ACT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  708,  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows; 

H.  Res.  708 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thlB 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
12173)  to  establish  a  procedure  for  the  re- 
view of  proposed  bank  mergers  so  aa  to 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  the  dissolution 
of  merged  banks,  and  for  other  puri)06e8. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
four  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
8Uch  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervemng  motion  except  one  motion  to 
f«ommit.  After  the  passage  of  the  bill 
'Hit.  12173),  it  shall  be  In  order  in  the 
House  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  blU  (8.  1688) 
and  to  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
contained  In  H.R.  12173  as  passed  by  the 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Sbhth]  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Smith],  and  pending 
that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the  famous  and 
very  controversial  amendment  and  re- 
vision of  the  bank  holding  company  law. 
It  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal 
of  controversy  both  in  the  House  and 
between  the  two  committees  in  the  House 
and  In  the  Senate  and  also  between  the 
various  and  sundry  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  have  something  to  do  with 
the  control  of  banks. 

It  Is  quite  unusual,  I  would  say,  that 
as  the  result  of  consultation,  hearings 
and  a  little  give  and  take  here  and  yonder 
on  every  side  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  has  reached  a 
conclusion  and  has  presented  a  bill  that 
Is  practically  without  controversy — a 
very  unusual  situation  I  would  say.  I 
might  add  it  is  a  situation  which  Illus- 
trates the  processes  of  legislation  at  Its 
best — when  the  people  holding  diverging 
Views  may  get  together  and  discuss  and 
consider  the  viewpoints  of  all  who  have 
an  Interest  in  the  matter  and  reach  a 
conclusion  that  meets  with  general  and 
almost  unanimous  approval. 

Now  this  Is  a  very  complicated  situa- 
tion. We  have  had  bank  mergers  going 
on  and  we  have  a  bank  merger  law.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  It  some  mergers  have 
occurred  that  have  received  the  disap- 
proval, I  might  say,  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  The  matter  arose  primarily 
out  of  certain  bank  mergers  which,  after 
they  had  occurred,  the  Department  of 
Justice  entered  antitrust  suits  against 
six  banks. 

Now  there  had  been  a  decision  In  Phil- 
adelphia which  Imposed  an  overlaying 
on  the  ordinary  oversight  and  control  by 
the  agencies  that  ordinarily  have  regu- 
latory control  of  the  banks,  that  is  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  FDIC 
and  the  Comptroller's  Office  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

The  Department  of  Justice  was  insist- 
ing that  those  banks  that  had  been  con- 
solidated already  and  which  they 
claimed  were  in  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  should  dissolve  and  un- 
scramble the  eggs  after  It  all  happened. 
That  raised  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
and  a  great  deal  of  confusion. 

As  an  ultimate  result,  they  have  gotten 
together  and  agreed  upon  the  bill  which 
Is  here  presented  today — the  effect  of 
which  would  be,  so  far  as  the  question  of 
banking  monopoly  is  concerned,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  would  still  have 
jurisdiction. 

In  all  the  other  cases  of  violation  of 
antitrust  laws;  that  is,  alleged  violations, 
the  Department  of  Justice  after  the 
Comptroller's  OflQce  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Baiik  agreed  to  a  merger  of  two  or 
more  banks,  then  within  30  days  the  De- 
IMirtment  of  Justice  must  proceed.  If  they 
Intend  to  proceed,  against  them  Instead 
of  waiting  until  after  the  thing  has  hap- 
pened and  the  eggs  have  gotten  scram- 


bled and  then  coming  In  and  bringing  a 
suit.  That  relieves  that  kind  of  situa- 
tion to  a  considerable  extent. 

Now  practically  all  these  warrtog  fac- 
tions have  agreed  to  that  situation.  That 
is  the  real  Important  part  of  the  bill. 

There  Is  a  question  as  to  the  banks 
that  are  already  consolidated.  Six  banks 
fell  in  that  classification,  three  of  which 
had  consolidated  and  gone  Into  busi- 
ness together.  The  eggs  were  scrambled. 
But  they  consolidated  before  the  Phil- 
adelphia decision  declaring  the  merger 
not  in  order. 

There  were  three  that  went  on  after 
the  Philadelphia  decision  had  been 
made. 

Some  wanted  to  exempt  all  six  of  the 
banks,  but  as  a  compromise  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  that  the  banks  which 
had  acted  in  good  faith  before  the  Phil- 
adelphia decision  should  be  exempt  from 
prosecution  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  the  other  three  would  have  to 
comply  with  the  requirements. 

That  Is  the  main  thing  about  the  bill 
except  this :  The  bill  undertakes  to  clar- 
ify and  limit  the  conditions  under  which 
banks  may  consohdate,  with  the  autlior- 
ity  always  of  the  usual  banking  control 
agencies,  such  as  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  and  the  FDIC.  With  those  ex- 
ceptions, I  think  that  Is  about  what  has 
happened  In  relation  to  this  bill.  As  I 
have  said,  after  all  the  controversy  that 
has  taken  place  over  this  matter  during 
the  last  couple  of  years.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  measure  provides  a  very  fine 
solution  of  the  whole  difficulty. 

I  had  one  Uttle  personal  reservation 
about  the  bill,  but  I  think  we  have  to 
take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet  and  stand 
by  the  compromise  at  which  the  two 
committees  have  arrived. 

The  provision  which  provides  that 
after  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Comptroller's  Office  and  the  FDIC  have 
all  examined  the  situation  In  which  a 
merger  is  desired  and  have  all  agreed 
upon  it,  the  Department  of  Justice  might, 
within  30  days,  notify  them  that  they 
were  going  to  bring  a  suit  seems  to  me 
to  place  an  unnecessary  veto  over  the 
other  three  Federal  agencies  who  nor- 
mally have  control  of  matters  regulating 
banks.  It  Is  hardly  likely  that  any  bank 
that  has  had  all  of  the  authority  given 
to  them  by  the  normal  agencies  for  bank 
control,  If  It  receives  notice  or  had  a  suit 
brought  against  It  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  would  proceed.  So  It  seems  to 
me  that  that  provision  Is  more  or  less  of 
a  veto  power  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  over  all  bank  mergers. 

However,  the  bill  does  provide  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  circumstances  under  which 
the  Department  of  Justice  would  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  with  a  suit  to  prevent 
a  merger. 

It  bolls  down  largely  to  a  question  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  imder  the 
act.  being  required  to  use  these  stand- 
ards when  the  main  consideration  Is  the 
convenience  and  the  necessity  In  the 
community.  The  only  authority  that 
would  be  left  to  fix  standards  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  would  be  the 
monopoly  provision  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act.    If  it  Is  a  question  of  creating 
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a  nunopoly  under  the  Sherman  Antl- 
tnut  Act,  then  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice may  proceed.  Otherwise  they  must 
proceed  under  the  question  of  the  con- 
venience and  necessity  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Under  all  the  clrctmistances,  and  con- 
sidering the  fine  Job  which  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  has  done  In 
bringing  this  measure  to  a  point  where 
it  can  be  accepted  by  nearly  everyone, 
I  would  hope  that  the  bill  would  pass  in 
its  present  form,  and  that  we  let  it  go 
to  the  Senate  where.  I  am  informed,  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
Senate  will  probably  accept  it  as  it  is. 

Under  those  circumstances  I  very 
much  hope  that  the  bill  will  pass  In  the 
form  In  which  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended it.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  general  debate  this 
afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BANK  MERGER  ACT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  708  pro- 
vides an  open  rxile.  with  4  hours  of  de- 
bate, for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  12173. 
the  Bank  Merger  Act  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  a  controver- 
sial subject  for  some  period  of  time.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  in  some 
manner,  the  vast  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee now  see  eye  to  eye  on  the  solu- 
tion, which  Is  presented  here  in  H.R. 
12173.  Some  six  members  cl  the  com- 
mittee have  expressed  separate  views  in 
the  report.  The  committee  vote  approv- 
ing the  measure  is  reported  as  having 
been  30  to  2. 

H.R.  12173  will: 

First.  Establish  a  standard  for  use  in 
consideriiw  all  future  mergers,  to  be  used 
by  the  siuwrvlsorlal  agencies — the  De- 
IMtrtznent  of  Justice,  and  the  courts. 
These  are  somewhat  more  strict  than 
those  presently  embodied  in  the  Bank 
Merger  Act.  They  add  to  the  traditional 
standard  of  a  lessening  of  competition 
concept  of  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
community  served.  It  will  postpone  con- 
summation of  mergers  hereafter  ap- 
proved for  30  days  to  give  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  an  opportunity  to  en- 
Join  it.  It  exempts  mergers  consum- 
mated under  the  new  standard  from  at- 
tack under  antitrust  laws,  except  the 
monopoly  provisions  of  section  2  of  the 
Sherman  Act. 

Seeond.  It  will  exempt  from  all  pro- 
visions, except  section  2.  mergers  con- 
summated before  June  17, 1963,  including 


the  three  pre-Philadelphia  mergers  now 
in  court. 

Third.  It  will  exempt  from  all  pro- 
visions except  section  2,  mergers  consum- 
mated after  June  16,  1953,  and  before  en- 
actment of  H.R.  12173,  except  mergers 
against  which  antitrust  suits  had  been 
brought  before  such  enactment. 

Fourth.  It  will  require  the  court  to  use 
the  new  standards  of  the  bill  In  all  cases 
instituted  before  June  16.  1963,  and  be- 
fore enactment,  including  the  three  post- 
Philadelphia  cases  now  pending. 

Since  enactment  of  the  bank  raera;er 
law  by  Congress  in  1960,  there  have  been 
more  than  2.200  such  mergers  in  this 
country.  Some  of  these  have  been 
clouded  by  a  1963  Supreme  Court  decision 
that  banks  are  subject  to  the  antitrust 
laws.  The  Justice  Department  has  chal- 
lenged in  the  courts  six  of  the  larger  of 
these  mergers. 

The  bill  would  permit  bank  mergers 
which  substantially  lessen  competition, 
or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  or  which  are 
in  restraint  of  trade,  provided — 

The  anticompetitive  effects  of  the  proposed 
transaction  are  clearly  outweighed  In  the 
public  Interest  by  the  probable  effect  of  the 
transaction  In  mpetlng  the  convenience  and 
needs  of   the  community  to  be  served. 

These  guidelines  are  directed  not  only 
against  monopolies  but  are  also  designed 
for  the  protection  of  depositors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objections 
to  the  rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Perhaps  I  should  with- 
hold this  question  until  the  bill  is  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  and  some  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  is  on  the  floor  to 
answer.  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  if 
this  bill  will  prevent  some  of  the  bank 
failures  that  we  have  been  having  in 
this  day  of  liighly  touted  prosperity. 
We  have  had  an  unusual  number  of  bank 
failures  in  the  last  couple  of  years,  led 
by,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  the  State 
of  Texas  in  numbers.  Again.  I  wonder 
if  this  bill  will  have  any  ameliorating 
effect  upon  the  number  of  bank  failures 
we  are  seeing  while  we  are  supposed  to 
be  wallowing  so  deeply  in  prosperity. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  will  say 
I  do  not  know  if  this  legislation  will  help, 
but  I  share  the  gentleman's  concern  over 
the  number  of  bank  failures  that  we 
have  iiad  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  12) 

Andrews.  Dorn  PeUy 

N  Dak  Dowdy  Pool 

Ashbrook  Ellsworth  Powell 

Baldwin  Plynt  Resnlck 

Berry  Puqua  Rhodes.  Artz 

Blatnlk  Gibbons  Roudebush 

Bow  Orabowskl  Roybal 

Brademas  Harvey.  Ind.  Scott 

Broomfleld  Hlcka  Selden 

Buchanan  King,  Calif.  Springer 

Cabell  Martin,  Mass.  Teague,  Tex 

Cahlll  Martin.  Nebr.  ThomHS 

Curtis  Matsunaga  Thomson,  Wis 

DlgKS  Mink  Toll 

Dlngell  Paseman  Willis 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  385 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


BANK  MERGER  ACT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12173)  to  establish  a 
procedure  for  the  review  of  proposed 
bank  mergers  so  as  to  eliminate  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  dissolution  of  merged 
banks,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrmX  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  12173,  with 
Mr.  BoGcs  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  TMr.  Patman] 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wid- 
nallJ  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  has  before  it 
today  H.R.  12173,  amendments  to  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960.  This  bill  was 
introduced  on  January  19  of  this  year 
after  long  and  careful  consideration  of 
various  proposals  by  both  the  Domestic 
Finance  Subcommittee  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  and  by  the  full 
committee. 

It  is  a  workable  piece  of  legislation. 
designed  to  preserve  the  application  of 
the  antitrust  laws  to  bank  mergers.  This 
fact  alone  warrants  support  for  the  bill. 

The  major  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide a  single  standard  for  the  approval 
and  adjudication  of  bank  mergers  prior 
to  their  consummation.  Thus  the  bill 
avoids  the  difficulties  of  unscrambling 
bank  assets.  Under  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  of  1960  the  bank  supervisory  agen- 
cies approved  bank  mergers  on  the  basis 
of  one  standard  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment   was    free    to    attack    these  same 
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mergers  under  the  Sherman  and  Clay- 
ton Antitrust  Acts.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  In  the  Philadelphia 
Kational  Bank  case  in  June  of  1963  held 
that  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960  did  not 
preclude  the  application  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  bank  mergers.  The  banking- 
agencies  and  the  courts  continued  to  act 
under  distinct  statutory  authority.  A 
majority  of  your  committee  felt  that  the 
law  should  provide  a  single  standard  to 
be  applied  by  the  agencies  and  the  courts 
alike. 

This  is  exactly  what  this  bill  does.  The 
single  standard  that  the  bill  establishes 
is  found  in  paragraph  5  (B) .  This  stand- 
ard gives  primary  emphasis  to  the  com- 
petitive factors  in  bank  merger  cases.  It 
allows  the  competitive  factor  to  be  over- 
ridden only  in  those  cases  where  it  is 
established  by  the  proponents  of  the 
merger  that  the  convenience  and  needs 
of  the  community  to  be  served  by  the 
merger  clearly  outweighs  in  the  public 
interest  the  resulting  diminution  of  com- 
petition. It  should  be  clearly  noted  that 
the  burden  of  establishing  such  "con- 
venience and  needs"  is  on  the  banks  seek- 
ing to  merge;  and  when  we  say  clearly 
outweighed  we  mean  outweighed  by  the 
preponderance  of  the  evidence. 

H.R.  12173  also  establishes  a  30-day 
statute  of  limitations  on  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  bringing  antitrust  actions 
after  a  merger  application  has  been  ap- 
proved by  one  of  the  banking  agencies. 
However,  this  statute  of  limitations  does 
not  affect  the  application  of  section  2  of 
the  Sherman  Act,  the  antimonopoly 
provision,  to  such  mergers.  Further- 
more, it  should  be  noted  that  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  if  an  antitrust  action  is 
brought  within  the  period  the  banks  are 
enjoined  from  merging  pending  disposi- 
tion of  the  suit  unless  the  court  orders 
otherwise.  Here  again  the  burden  of 
proving  that  the  merger  should  be  con- 
summated prior  to  the  completion  of  the 
suit  is  on  the  banks. 

The  provision  of  the  bill  applying  a 
statute  of  limitations  to  antitrust 
prosecution  of  bank  mergers  is  carefully 
worded  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
merged  banks  are  not  exempted  from 
complying  with  the  antitrust  laws.  F^ir- 
thermore,  the  merger  Itself  remains  sub- 
ject to  section  2  of  the  Sherman  Act,  the 
antimonopoly  provision,  and  is  exempted 
from  antitrust  attack  only  to  the  extent 
that  such  prosecution  would  rest  on  the 
ground  that  the  merger  "alone  and  of  It- 
self constituted  a  violation  of  any  anti- 
trust laws." 

This  bill  would  also  exempt  from  all 
antimerger  provisions  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  except  section  2  of  the  Sherman 
Act,  mergers  consimimated  before  June 
17. 1963,  the  date  of  the  Philadelphia  Na- 
tional Bank  decision,  Including  the  three 
pre-Philadelphia  case"  mergers  now  in 
the  courts.  These  Involve  the  Manufac- 
turers Hanover  merger  case  In  New  York, 
the  Continental  case  in  Chicago,  and  the 
^^?ton,  Ky.,  bank  merger  case. 

This  bUl  would  also  exempt  from  anti- 
trust prosecuUon,  except  for  section  2 
OT  the  Sherman  Act,  mergers  consum- 
mated after  June  16,  1963,  and  before 
^actoent  of  this  bill,  except  mergers 
■««nst  which  antitrust  suits  had  been 


brought  before  such  enactment.  In  the 
case  of  these  pending  suits  brought  after 
the  Philadelphia  National  Bank  case  de- 
cision, this  bill  would  require  the  courts 
to  use  the  new  standard  set  forth  in  this 
bill  In  deciding  whether  these  mergers 
should  be  approved. 

In  addition,  HR.  12173  states  that 
banks  whose  prior  merger  applications 
have  been  abandoned  or  judicially 
blocked  as  a  result  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's opposition  may  make  new  appli- 
cations without  prejudice.  These  appli- 
cations would  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  the  standard  established  In  this  bill. 
This  bill  also  permits  the  Federal  bank 
supervisory  agencies,  as  well  as  any 
State  banking  agency  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  merging  banks  to  intervene 
as  a  matter  of  right  and  be  represented 
by  counsel  In  any  antitrust  action 
brought  by  the  Justice  Department 
iigalnst  a  bank  merger. 

Finally,  this  bill  provides  for  a  de 
novo  review  by  the  courts  In  any  bank 
merger  case  where  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  challenged  a  bank  merger  after 
the  merger  has  been  approved  by  the  ap- 
propriate bank  supervisory  agency. 

The  key  question  Involved  In  consid- 
eration of  this  piece  of  legislation  is, 
"How  does  this  bill  affect  the  applica- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws  as  they  apply 
to  bank  mergers?  ' 

The  answer  Is  that  It  retalris  the  ap- 
plication of  the  antitrust  laws  to  bank 
mergers  with  the  stated  very  limited  ex- 
ception found  In  paragraph  (5)(B). 
This  exception  provides  that  where  the 
proponents  of  the  challenged  bank 
merger  can  positively  and  without  ques- 
tion show  that  the  diminution  of  com- 
petition resulting  from  the  proposed 
merger  are  clearly  outweighed  In  the 
public  Interest  by  the  convenience  and 
needs  of  the  community  to  be  served 
then,  and  only  then,  can  the  merger  be 
approved.  This  Is  Intended  to  provide  a 
heavy  burden  for  the  proponents  of  the 
bank  merger  to  Isear. 

It  also  should  be  pointed  out  that  this 
strict  standard  must  be  applied  by  the 
bank  supervisory  agencies  as  well  as  by 
the  courts.  This  is  an  Important  and 
positive  change  from  the  1960  act  stand- 
ard. Under  that  act  the  bank  super- 
visory agencies  coiald  approve  a  bank 
merger  even  though  It  clearly  had  anti- 
competitive effects,  since  imder  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1960  the  competitive  fac- 
tor was  only  one  of  seven  factors  to  be 
considered  by  the  bank  supervisory 
agencies. 

This  bill,  In  contrast,  makes  the  com- 
petitive factor  preeminent.  And  the 
competitive  standard  to  be  applied  is 
clearly  that  of  the  Sherman  and  Clajrton 
Acts.  In  fact  the  language  of  paragraph 
5  of  the  bin  is  taken  directly  from  the 
language  of  sections  1  and  2  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  and  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act,  and  intentionally  so. 

Your  committee  believes  that  the  court 
should  recognize  the  language  and  apply 
It  accordingly.  Any  exceptions  to  the  ap- 
plication of  antitrust  standards  should 
Indeed  be  rare. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  again  that. 
as  far  as  the  bank  supervisory  agencies 


are  concerned,  the  standard  established 
under  this  bill  Is  a  stricter  standard  for 
approving  mergers  than  that  In  the  1960 
act.  Under  this  legislation  competition 
is  preeminent.  Under  the  1960  act  com- 
petition was  only  one  of  seven  factors 
to  be  considered  by  the  bank  supervisory 
agencies. 

Now.  it  Is  Important  to  understand 
that  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1960  was  to  make  bank 
mergers  more  dlfflcult  rather  than  eas- 
ier. This  statute  was  a  result  of  6  years 
of  work  by  committees  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  to  arrive  at  a  regulatory 
scheme  which  would  slow  down  the  rapid 
pace  of  bank  mergers  which  took  place 
between  1950  and  1960.  In  this  10-year 
period,  over  1,500  bank  mergers  oc- 
curred. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  bill  before 
you  today,  it  was  brought  out  that  al- 
though the  clear  purpose  of  the  Bauik 
Merger  Act  of  1960  was  to  make  bank 
mergers  more  dlfiQcult  rather  than  eas- 
ier, the  three  Federal  bank  supervisory 
agencies  approved  well  over  90  percent 
of  all  bank  merger  applications.  In 
other  words,  the  congressional  Intent  of 
the  Bank  Merger  Act  was  not  fulfilled 
in^the  administration  of  that  act. 
"a  prlnclpsd  purpose  of  H.R.  12173  is  to 
emphasize  more  strongly  than  ever  Con- 
gress intent  that  the  bank  supervisory 
agencies  must  enforce  bank  merger  laws 
In  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  effective 
competition  and  to  stop  the  trend  to- 
ward ever-increasing  concentration  In 
commercial  banking.  It  should  be  made 
very  clear  that  there  is  no  intent  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  to  change  the  ap- 
plication of  the  antitrust  laws  as  they 
apply  to  bank  mergers.  If  the  commit- 
tee had  wanted  to  do  this,  it  would  sim- 
ply have  exempted  bank  mergers  from 
the  application  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

This,  of  course.  Is  not  what  this  bill 
does.  This  bill  is  intended  to  have  the 
effect  of  making  the  bank  supervisory 
agencies  give  substantially  more  empha- 
sis to  the  antitrust  standards  in  deter- 
mining the  competitive  effects  of  a 
merger  than  they  did  under  the  1960 
law.  so  that  the  trend  toward  ever- 
larger  numbers  of  bank  mergers  and 
ever-increasing  concentration  In  the 
banking  Industry  will  not  continue. 

Another  Important  section  of  this  bill 
is  that  dealing  with  the  exemption  of 
previously  consummated  bank  mergers 
from  Justice  Department  action,  as  well 
as  judgments  already  granted  under  the 
antitrust  laws.  This  was  a  dlfflcult  prob- 
lem for  your  committee.  The  bank 
mergers  involved  can  be  separated  Into 
three  groups.  One  group  consists  of 
three  merger  cases  brought  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  attacking  mergers  un- 
der the  Clayton  and  Sherman  Acts  prior 
to  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the 
Philadelphia  National  Bank  case  on 
June  17,  1963.  The  second  group  in- 
volved three  antitrust  actions  brought 
against  bank  mergers  consimimated  sub- 
sequent to  the  Philadelphia  Natlcmal 
Bank  case  decision  In  June  of  1963.  The 
third  group  Involves  bank  mergers,  over 
700  since  the  1960  act  was  passed  and  a 
total  of  2,200  since  1950,  wiiich  to  date 
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hmre  not  been  attaclced  by  the  Justice 
Department  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
These  latter  cases  under  present  law  are 
subject  to  such  attack. 

A  majority  of  your  committee  felt  that 
the  three  cases  which  were  brought  prior 
to  the  Philadelphia  National  Bank  case 
should  be  granted  exemption  from  fur- 
ther action  by  the  Justice  Department. 
The  belief  was  that  equity  demanded  fur- 
ther exemption  of  these  mergers  from 
prosecution  because  there  was  doubt 
prior  to  the  Philadelphia  case  as  to 
whether  the  antitrust  laws  applied  to 
banks. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  three  cases 
which  the  Justice  Department  brought 
against  bank  mergers  consummated  sub- 
sequent to  the  decision  In  the  Philadel- 
phia National  Bank  case  did  not  have  the 
same  equitable  claim  since  the  banks  in- 
volved in  these  cases  were  clearly  on 
notice  after  the  Supreme  Court  spoke 
that  the  antitrust  laws  would  apply  to 
their  mergers.  Therefore,  your  commit- 
tee provided  that  In  these  three  cases  the 
courts  before  whom  these  cases  are  cur- 
rently pending  should  apply  the  standard 
established  by  this  bUl. 

Furthermore,  it  was  felt  by  a  majority 
of  your  committee  that  since  the  other 
2^00  mergers  have  long  since  been  con- 
summated it  would  be  unfair  to  the 
banks,  their  depositors,  and  the  public  at 
large  to  subject  them  to  the  possibility  of 
dissolution  of  the  merger  long  after  the 
merger  was  consummated.  Therefore, 
exemption  from  attack  on  these  mergers 
was  also  provided,  except  for  a  suit  under 
section  2  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  committee, 
the  Attorney  General  Indicated  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  no  intention 
of  bringing  antitrust  action  against  such 
mergers. 

In  addition.  It  was  felt  that  any  bank 
mergers  which  were  abandoned  or  judi- 
cially blocked  previously  as  a  result  of  the 
Attorney  General's  opposition  should  be 
allowed  to  make  new  application  without 
prejudice  in  the  light  of  the  new  standard 
for  approving  bank  mergers  proposed  jn 
this  bllL  The  intention  here  was  simply 
to  provide  equitable  relief  to  any  appli- 
cwts  that  may  have  felt  unfairly  treated 
because  of  the  previous  uncertainties  and 
confusion  resulting  from  application  of 
the  1960  act  and  the  antitrust  laws. 
There  was  no  Intent  on  the  part  of  your 
committee  to  Imply  or  suggest  that  any 
substantatlve  change  in  antitrust  laws 
had  been  made. 

Another  Important  feature  of  this  leg- 
islation Is  that  It  provides  for  de  novo 
review  in  Federal  court  for  any  Federal 
bank  supervisory  agency  approval  of  a 
bank  merger  if  the  Department  of  Justice 
brines  an  antitrust  action  against  such 
a  merger.  The  intent  here  is  to  have  the 
court  completely  and  on  its  own  make  a 
detennlnatlon  as  to  whether  the  chal- 
lenged bank  merger  should  be  approved 
under  the  standard  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (6)  (B)  of  the  bill.  The  court  Is 
not  to  five  any  special  weight  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  bank  supervisory 
agency  on  this  Issue,  but  is  to  independ- 


ently make  a  judgment  as  to  whether  the 
merger  should  be  approved  on  the  basis 
of  the  evidence  presented  to  the  court. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  attempted  here 
to  set  forth  what  H.R.  12173  is  intended 
to  accomplish  in  establishing  a  single 
standard  by  which  bank  mergers  may  be 
approved  under  the  Bank  Merger  Act. 

However,  before  yielding  the  floor  on 
this  matter  the  House  should  understand 
that  this  complex  problem  Is  once  again 
before  us  not  because  of  any  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress.  The  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1960  was  a  clear  and  un- 
equivocal statement  of  congressional  in- 
tent— that  intent  was  to  stop  the  bank 
merger  movement  and  to  eliminate  in- 
creasing concentration  in  the  banking 
Industry.  The  Federal  banking  agen- 
cies have  failed  to  carry  out  this  man- 
date. Since  1960,  concentration  in  bank- 
ing has  increased — the  pace  of  bank 
mergers  has  continued  virtually  un- 
checked. Thus.  Congress  once  again  is 
called  upon  to  act  to  do  the  job  it  had 
previously  delegated  to  the  banking 
agencies. 

The  thorough  hearings  held  by  your 
committee  on  this  bill  fully  document 
this  laxity  of  enforcement  of  the  laws  by 
the  three  Federal  banking  agencies. 
None  of  these  agencies  receives  its 
moneys  from  Congress.  None  of  these 
agencies  is  subject  to  audit  by  the 
General  Accounting  OfiQce.  In  fact  two 
of  these  agencies — the  FDIC  and  the 
Comptroller — obtain  their  income  from 
levies  on  the  banks;  the  other— the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board — lives  off  the  income 
from  its  portfolio  of  Treasurj-  bonds  and 
notes.  Thus,  while  each  of  these  agen- 
cies is  a  creature  of  the  Congress  they 
are  not  subject  to  the  will  of  Congress 
in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds.  No 
Member  of  this  House  would  advocate 
that  the  ICC  be  supported  by  the  rail- 
roads or  that  the  SEC  receive  its  appro- 
priations from  stock  exchanges.  Such 
a  system  would  he  unthinkable.  Yet 
this  is  the  privileged  position  the  banks 
enjoy  under  the  friendly  and  paternal- 
istic supervision  of  the  banking  agencies. 
Pending  before  your  committee  are  sev- 
eral legislative  proposals  designed  to  re- 
organize those  agencies — to  consolidate 
their  activities,  to  improve  their  per- 
formance, and  provide  for  a  single  Fed- 
eral interpretation  of  our  banking  laws. 
Under  the  present  inadequate  system 
each  of  the  agencies  may  have  a  differ- 
ent Interpretation  of  the  same  legislative 
language  and  frequently  do.  Thus,  at 
the  present  time  a  State  bank  subject  to 
the  regulation  of  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
and  a  national  bank,  subject  to  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Comptroller  s  offlce,  both 
banks  subject  to  the  same  statutory  con- 
trols, will  nevertheless  be  required  to 
comply  with  different  standards.  This 
la  clearly  an  Intolerable  situation.  In 
the  course  of  the  current  session  I  feel 
certain  that  your  committee  will  bring  a 
bill  to  the  floor  of  this  House  to  correct 
these  deficiencies. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bank  merger  bill,  and  I  would  like  to  an- 
swer some  charges  that  have  been  made 
as  to  its  effect  on  the  antitrust  laws  and 
other  related  allegations. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  bill 
has  been  explained  sufficiently  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI,  quite  fully  as  to 
the  context  of  the  bill. 

H.R.  12173  does  not  attempt  to  make 
bank  mergers  easier  by  rewriting  the 
antitrust  laws;  it  would  not  automat- 
ically contribute  to  an  intensely  con- 
centrated and  less  competitive  banking 
system;  nor  does  It  pose  an  insurmount- 
able problem  for  the  courts. 

The  bill  reaffirms,  by  establishing  a 
clear  set  of  standards,  what  the  Con- 
gress sought  to  do  6  years  ago.  These 
standards  are  not  essentially  different 
from  the  criteria  set  up  in  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1960.  Under  the  latter 
act,  the  banking  agencies  must  weigh 
the  competitive  impact  In  relation  to  six 
banking  factors  in  arriving  at  an  ulti- 
mate decision  to  approve  or  reject  a 
merger  application.  The  banking  agen- 
cies, however,  were  to  have  the  final  say 
in  a  merger  case.  H.R.  12173  estab- 
lishes basically  the  same  ground  rules, 
but  it  more  precisely  states  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  banking  agencies 
may  approve  a  merger  that  is  opposed 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  Further- 
more, the  bill  gives  the  courts  clear 
guidelines  for  weighing  banking  factors 
against  competitive  factors. 

There  are  very  good  reasons  for  giv- 
ing the  banking  agencies  more  of  a  say 
in  merger  cases  than  is  accorded  some 
other  businesses.  Through  the  proc- 
esses of  chartering,  regulation,  and  ex- 
amination, exercised  by  3  Federal 
agencies  and  by  50  State  authorities, 
bank  competition  is  controlled  on  a 
continuing  basis  by  those  who  have  a 
broad  working  knowledge  of  the  indus- 
try. And,  unlike  other  regulated  indus- 
tries, these  banking  agencies  do  take 
into  accoimt  the  effect  on  competition  as 
part  of  their  normal  consideration  of 
merger  applications.  The  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  courts  are  not  experts 
In  banking  because  they  do  not  have  to 
be  under  today's  narrow  definition  of 
bank  merger  transactions — which  raises 
a  question  as  to  whether  the  strict  ap- 
plication of  antitrust  laws  cannot  some- 
time, in  fact,  have  a  detrimental  effect 
on  a  community. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  Instance 
of  a  town  having  three  banks,  two  of 
wh'ch  are  strong,  aggressive,  well-man- 
aged, and  properly  servicing  the  commu- 
nity. The  other  one  is  poorly  run,  has 
little  prospect  for  adequate  management 
succession,  is  not  making  the  loans  It 
should  and.  In  short.  Is  a  declining  in- 
stitution. In  this  situation  the  third 
bank  Is  a  detriment  to  the  community. 
Now  if  it  merged  with  one  of  the  other 
two  banks  there  would  quite  obviously 
be  a  reduction  in  competition  if  one  plays 
the  game  strictly  by  number.  A  strict 
interpretation  of  the  antitrust  laws 
might  simply  perpetuate  a  substandard 
financial  condition.    On  the  other  hand, 
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the  community  would  stand  to  gain  sig- 
nificantly since  the  remaining  two  banks 
could  better  serve  its  economic  needs. 

I  am  rather  dubious  about  the  sacro- 
sanct position  that  has  been  given  to  our 
antitrust  laws,  to  the  virtual  exclusion 
of  all  other  considerations.  The  anti- 
trust laws  were  passed  to  make  sure  that 
competition  in  business  and  industry 
would  not  be  eliminated  by  a  few  giant 
concerns  in  any  given  field.  I  would  be 
the  first  to  argue  that  these  laws  have 
helped  the  United  States  develop  the 
most  competitive  and  well-balanced 
economy  in  the  world.  But  I  would  also 
point  out  that  they  have  been  given  an 
aura  of  constitutionality  which  elevates 
the  antitrust  laws  to  a  pedestal  not  in- 
tended for  them,  admitting  of  no  addi- 
tional factors  which,  too.  might  benefit 
the  economy-. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  12173.  the 
banking  agencies  would  still  be  faced 
with  the  task  of  proving,  to  the  Justice 
Department  and  to  the  courts,  that  the 
convenience  and  needs  of  a  community 
are  paramount  to  the  effect  on  competi- 
tion. If  we  accept  the  fact  that  occasion- 
ally this  may  be  necessary  and  desirable. 
and  considering  the  tedious  route  which 
must  be  taken  to  prove  the  point,  I  fail 
to  see  how  this  bill  will  lead  to  a  rash 
of  bank  merger  approvals. 

The  contention  that  undue  concen- 
tration of  banking  would  result  from  en- 
actment of  this  bill  can  be  argued  ad  in- 
finitum. I  venture  to  say  that  most  of 
the  economic  studies  upon  which  the 
opponents  draw  are  concerned  more 
with  the  question  of  branciiing  as  It  may 
affect  the  cost  and  scope  of  services 
rather  than  the  consolidation  of  banking 
power  in  a  few  institutions.  Any  large- 
scale  move  toward  such  concentration, 
however,  would  still  be  prevented  under 
H.R.  12173  becau.se  both  the  banking 
agencies  and  the  Justice  Department  are 
charged  with  seeing  that  it  does  not 
happen.  Yet  "free  and  open  competi- 
tion" does  produce  some  casualties  and 
I,  for  one,  believe  the  banking  system 
ought  to  absorb  them  whenever  possible 
instead  of  letting  depositors  and  the 
community  suffer  the  consequences. 

Let  me  reemphasize  that  the  bill  would 
not  allow  under  any  circumstances  the 
approval  of  any  merger  which  would 
violate  section  2  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act.  This  is  a  complete  deterrent 
to  mergers  which  would  have  a  monopo- 
listic effect  and  rightly  preserves  that 
element  of  antitrust  law  which  must 
never  be  breached. 

One  new  element  of  H.R.  12173  which 
has  hardly  been  mentioned  in  the  debate 
is  the  provision  for  premerger  notifica- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Justice.  Here- 
tofore, the  banking  agencies  would  re- 
quest an  advisory  opinion  from  Justice 
but  could  then  approve  a  merger  for  im- 
mediate consummation.  H.R.  12173 
would  hold  up  the  consummation  of  a 
merger  for  30  days  in  order  to  give  Justice 
an  opportunity  to  bring  suit.  Premerger 
notification  has  been  sought  in  some 
quarters  for  many  years  and  H.R.  12173 
would  grant  it.  A  30-day  period  will 
provide  ample  time  for  the  Department 
to  decide  whether  to  contest  a  merger 


and  it  is  30  days  more  than  the  Justice 
Department  has  under  existing  law. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  comment  briefly  on 
the  charge  that  courts  will  not  be  able 
to  effectively  assess  the  banking  stand- 
ards in  judicial  review  of  a  merger. 
This  is  a  subjective  admission  of  defi- 
ciency either  on  the  part  of  the  courts  or 
on  the  banking  agencies.  Wherever  di- 
rected, it  is  not  worthy  of  acceptance. 
If  the  courts  can  accept  legal  evidence 
about  banking  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment they  certainly  can  accept  banking 
evidence  about  banking  from  the  banking 
agencies.  Courts  have  the  responsibility 
for  reviewing  all  facets  of  our  laws,  not 
just  the  antitrust  components,  and  the 
expertise  and  honesty  of  one  should  be 
presumed  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  legislation  is  the  art 
of  compromise,  and  I  believe  it  is,  then 
the  pending  bill  is  a  classic  example  of 
the  art. 

Members  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  have  subjected  the 
measure  to  long  and  searching  study. 
Indeed,  the  committee  has  worked 
harder  and  longer  on  this  bill  than  on 
any  other  in  the  89th  Congress. 

It  is  no  secret  that  these  labors  were 
marked  by  strong  and  spirited  disagree- 
ment within  the  committee.  All  mem- 
bers sought  the  same  objective:  a  fair 
and  efficient  procedure  for  regulating 
bank  mergers  in  the  public  interest. 
The  differences  involved  the  approach 
to  be  taken  to  this  goal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  every 
Member  of  this  body  can  take  pride  and 
find  reassurance  in  the  fact  that  the 
committee  persisted  in  its  deliberations, 
reasoned  together,  and  resolved  its  dif- 
ferences in  the  spirit  of  constructive 
compromise.  How  well  they  succeeded 
is  evidenced  by  the  near-unanimous  vote 
which  brought  the  bill  to  the  floor. 

The  measure  warrants  our  support  on 
its  merits.  It  is  sound,  progressive  legis- 
lation. It  is  the  work  of  colleagues  who 
are  eminently  knowledgeable  and  expert 
in  the  banking  field.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
vote  for  this  bill  will  be  more  than  a 
vote  for  needed  legislation;  it  will  also 
reaflirm  our  confidence  in  the  delibera- 
tive process  which  is  one  of  the  great 
and  enduring  traditions  of  this  House. 

I  firmly  support  passage  of  this 
measure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
consumed  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Mot-ter], 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  I  am  sure  will  be  approved  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  of  the  House.  I  think  it 
Is  a  good  bill  and  it  deserves  our  support. 

I  daresay  if  a  large  segment  of  the 
banking  profession  in  1960  when  we 
passed  the  Bank  Merger  Act  had  been  a 
little  more  willing  to  compromise  and 
showed  more  foresight,  this  legislation 
probably  would  have  never  been  neces- 
S3ry  and  much  of  the  litigation  that  en- 
sued after  the  enactment  of  the  1960  act 
would  have  been  avoided. 


What  we  are  seeking  to  do  here  now  is 
to  do  what  we  should  have  done  then; 
and  to  avoid  further  litigation  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  possible,  and  to  avoid 
further  differences  of  opinion  between 
the  various  agencies  that  have  jurisdic- 
tion in  matters  of  this  kind. 

There  is  no  attempt,  of  course,  to  get 
any  of  the  agencies  to  give  up  their  in- 
dependent judgment  or  the  exercise  of 
their  own  discretion  as  it  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  facts  of  any  particular 
case.  But  there  is  an  attempt  here  and 
I  think  it  is  a  successful  attempt  to  lay 
down  certain  unlfonn  standards — that 
they  should  all  follow  in  arriving  at  their 
independent  opinions. 

I  want  to  stress  the  fact  that  at  no 
time  has  the  Department  of  Justice  been 
a  supervising  or  a  regulating  agency  so 
far  as  the  banks  are  concerned.  Nor  do 
we  seek  by  this  legislation  to  put  it  In  the 
position  of  a  regulating  or  a  supervisory 
agency  in  the  usual  sense  of  those  terms. 
We  would  continue  the  Department  of 
Justice,  as  it  has  always  been  intended  to 
be,  as  the  attorney  for  the  people,  as  the 
attorney  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  defect  in  the  origi- 
nal Bank  Merger  Act  was  that  Instead  of 
asking  the  Department  of  Justice  to  re- 
view and  give  its  opinion  on  all  of  the 
banking  factors  that  may  be  concerned 
in  a  proposed  merger,  at  the  instance  of 
the  banking  fraternity,  we  limited  that 
Departments  opinion  solely  to  the  com- 
petitive factors.  So  the  result  was  that 
whereas  the  agencies,  taking  into  ac- 
count all  of  the  factors  would  arrive  at 
an  opinion  that  a  merger  was  proper  and 
should  be  approved,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  limited  as  it  was  as  to  its  opin- 
ion, and  the  facts  that  it  must  take  into 
account  in  arriving  at  its  opinion,  look- 
ing solely  at  the  competitive  factors,  re- 
ported many  times  that  the  merger  was 
bad  becau.se  the  competitive  factors  in- 
volved indicated  a  diminution  of  com- 
petition, and  therefore  a  violation  of  the 
Clayton  Act  or  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act. 

In  many  of  the  cases,  if  not  all  of  the 
cases,  that  thus  far  have  reached  the 
courts  and  have  been  tried,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  view,  narrowed  to  the 
sole  matters  of  competition,  has  been 
sustained  by  the  courts. 

If  in  the  first  instance,  as  is  done  here 
now,  they  had  been  required  to  take  into 
account  all  of  the  factors,  very  few,  if 
not  most,  of  the  cases  that  were  brought 
would  not  have  been  brought,  and  if  the 
court  then  had  a  right  to  determine  the 
case  in  each  instance  that  was  before  it 
on  the  basis  of  all  the  banking  factors  as 
well  as  competition,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
many,  if  not  all,  of  the  decisions  would 
have  been  contrary  to  the  result  as 
announced  by  the  court. 

So  what  we  do  now  is  say  that  all  of 
these  agencies  shall  tPke  into  account 
the  same  standards,  the  same  factors, 
and  arrive  at  their  conclusion,  and  in 
reviewing  what  the  agencies  have  done, 
before  determining  whether  or  not  the 
Department  of  Justice  will  take  any  of 
those  matters  to  the  court,  the  Depart- 
of  Justice  will  also  review  all  of  the  fac- 
tors and  determine  whether  or  not  on 
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the  whole  case  the  matter  should  be 
brought  to  the  court  in  order  to  prevent 
a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act 
or  the  Clayton  Act 

In  that  connection  there  may  be  an 
amendment  offered  which  will  seek  l^ 
stirke  out  section  7'di  of  the  bill.  Sec- 
tion 7(d>  of  this  bill  would  permit  the 
regulatory  agencies,  both  Federal  and 
State,  if  the  State  is  Involved— if  there 
be  a  State  bank  involved  In  the  merger. 
or  even  a  national  bank,  for  that  mat- 
ter, and  the  State  authorities  feel  that 
there  is  something  wrong  about  the  pro- 
posed merger — section  7(d>  would  per- 
mit those  regulatory  agencies  to  come 
into  court  and  be  made  a  party  and  be 
heard  for  or  against  the  proposed 
merger. 

There  Is  some  objection  raised  to  that 
section  because  under  the  law  as  we  know 
it,  generally  speaking,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  the  attorney  for  the  Groverrunent 
and  represents  all  of  the  departments  of 
the  Oovcrrunent,  and  therefore  the  At- 
torney General  should  not  be  opposed 
by  another  agency  of  Government  or  its 
counsel.  So  the  argument  runs  in  favor 
of  taking  section  7(d>  out  of  the  bill. 

I  want  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  fact  that  it  is  neces- 
sarj'  and  essential  that  these  agencies 
be  permitted  to  come  before  the  court 
and  give  their  views  pro  or  con  and 
their  testimony  pro  or  con,  despite  the 
fact  that  theoretically  they  would  be  in 
opposition,  or  counsel  would  be  In  op- 
position to  the  position  taken  by  the 
Attorney  General.  If  we  do  not  permit 
them  to  come  In  as  parties,  in  many  of 
these  cases  they  will  be  required  to  come 
in  as  witnesses.  It  is  much  better  to 
have  them  come  in  and  open  their  files 
to  the  court  as  a  party  to  the  proceed- 
ing with  their  own  counsel,  so  that  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  situation  may  be 
fully  and  fairly  presented,  not  by  the 
Department  of  Jiistlce  alone,  which  will 
be  seeking  to  stop  a  merger,  but  also  by 
those  who  are  in  support  of  the  merger. 
They  should  all  be  given  a  fair  and  full 
opportunity  to  present  their  case. 

If.  as  may  happen,  a  State  supervisory 
agency  takes  the  position  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  right,  it  should  be 
permitted  to  come  in  and  be  heard,  to 
make  a  case  in  favor  of  the  merger. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Brock]. 

Mr.  BRCKJK.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  bill  now 
before  us  goes  a  long  way  toward  clearing 
up  the  confusion  and  chaos  which  now 
surrounds  the  whole  field  of  bank  merg- 
ers. Congress.  In  passing  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1960.  attempted  to  make 
its  views  clear  that  bank  mergers  should 
be  weighed  In  terms  of  both  banking 
factors  and  competitive  factors  with  no 
single  factor  being  the  sole  determinant 
of  a  merger's  merits.  However,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  applying  the  Clayton  and 
Sherman  antitrust  statutes,  limited  its 
coiislderatlon  to  one  factor  alone,  that  of 
competition. 

There  was  little  wonder  that  the  bank- 
ing industry  was  confused.  Banks  com- 
piled with  the  Bank  Merger  Act  only  to 
And  that  the  courts  were  not  Judging  the 


mergers  on  the  same  basis  as  the  super- 
visory agencies.  Consequently,  two  sets 
of  standards  were  being  used. 

This  bill  establishes  once  and  for  all  a 
clear  set  of  guidelines  which  the  banks, 
the  bank  supervisory  agencies,  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  courts  can  follow  in 
considering  the  question  of  bank  mergers. 
It  seems  to  me  that  uniform  ground  rules 
of  this  type  are  clearly  in  the  public  in- 
terest. In  so  doing,  I  also  believe  we  have 
simplified,  clarified,  and  strengthened 
present  antitrust  legislation. 

At  the  same  time,  those  banks  which 
merged  under  the  law  of  the  land  should 
not  be  split  up  now  because  the  Supreme 
Court  saw  fit  to  change  the  ground  rules. 
Under  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  on  the 
Philadelphia  case  in  1963.  the  Justice  De- 
partment could  challenge  all  bank  merg- 
ers consummated  since  19.50  when  the 
Clayton  Act  was  amended.  These  merg- 
ers number  more  than  2.000. 

Therefore,  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
see  that  the  bill  contains  a  provision  Im- 
munizing mergers  which  took  place  be- 
fore 1963  from  further  prosecution  by  the 
Justice  Department.  To  do  otherwise — 
to  permit  pro.secution  under  new  ground 
rules — would  be  completely  foreign  to  the 
sense  of  fair  play  entrenched  in  American 
society  For  those  consummated  subse- 
quent to  the  Philadelphia  case,  we  simply 
provide  they  shall  be  adjudged  using  the 
clarified  standards  of  this  bill. 

The  problem  of  bank  mergers  has  been 
considered  from  every  angle  .since  the 
Clayton  Act  was  amended  in  1950.  This 
bill,  which  considers  both  competitive 
and  banking  factors,  offers  the  best  pro- 
cedure to  protect  the  interest,  needs,  and 
conveniences  of  the  public. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Reuss). 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H  R.  12173,  amendments  to 
the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960.  This  leg- 
islation has  been  controversial.  It  has 
generated  strcnc  feeling  within  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
among  various  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  among  different  seg- 
ments of  the  banking  industry,  as  well 
as  the  public  at  large. 

The  principal  problem,  which  has 
caused  the  greatest  difficulty,  is  the  ex- 
tent to  winch  the  antitrust  laws  should 
apply  to  bank  mergers.  I  have  sought 
to  develop  a  standard  which  would  satis- 
fy to  the  greatest  extent  possible  all  par- 
ties concerned  and.  at  the  same  time, 
maintain  in  force  the  application  of  the 
antitrust  laws  to  bank  mergers.  I  think 
your  committee  has  succeeded  in  fulfill- 
ing this  objective. 

The  result  of  this  effort  Is  the  language 
In  paragraph  i5>(B)  of  the  bill  before 
you  today.  It  is  substantially  identical 
with  the  language  I  drafted  and  sent  to 
the  Attorney  General  on  October  20. 
196,5 — see  House  Report  1221.  January 
24,  1966,  pages  11-12. 

It  would  be  well  to  examine  carefully 
the  language  in  paragraph  <5mB)  of 
H.R.  12173.  The  first  thing  that  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  language  shows 
Is  that  this  paragraph  retains  the  lan- 
guage used  in  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Antitrust  Act.    That  language  concerns 


any  merger  transaction  whose  "effect  in 
any  section  of  the  country  may  be  sub- 
stantially to  lessen  competition,  or  to 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly." 

The  next  phrase  in  paragraph  (5mbi 
goes  on  to  use  the  language,  "or  which 
in  any  other  manner  would  be  in  re- 
straint of  trade."  This  latter  phrase  is 
intended  to  incorporate  into  the  bill  the 
standards  of  section  1  of  the  Sherman 
Act. 

The  inclusion  of  the  very  language 
used  in  the  Clayton  Act  section  7,  and 
the  Sherman  Act  section  1.  in  H.R.  12173 
was  not  merely  a  coincidence.  This  lan- 
guage was  intentionally  used  so  as 
clearly  to  indicate  to  the  bank  supervi- 
sory agencies  and  to  the  courts  that  the 
antitrust  standards  which  have  been  de- 
veloped over  the  last  75  years  on  the  basis 
of  case  law  definition  of  these  statutory 
provisions  are  intended  to  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  application  of  the  proposed 
act.  We  are  not  establishing  new  stand- 
ards which  depart  from  well-developed 
antitrust  standards.  We  are,  on  the  con- 
traiT,  stating  that  these  antitrust  stand- 
ards should  continue  to  apply  to  bank 
mergers. 

In  contrast  to  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
of  1960.  which  incorporated  the  so-called 
banking  factors  as  six  of  the  seven  fac- 
tors to  be  weighed  in  approving  a  bank 
merger  by  the  appropriate  bank  supenl- 
sory  agency,  this  bill  would  make  the 
competitive  factor,  as  defined  by  the 
antitrust  laws,  the  primary  factor  to  be 
used  both  by  the  bank  supervisory  agen- 
cies and  the  courts  in  determining 
whether  to  approve  a  merger.  The  bank- 
ing factors,  as  such,  would  not  be  part 
of  the  criteria  for  court  approval  of  the 
merger.  In  place  of  the  six  banking 
factors,  this  bill  substitutes  "the  con- 
venience and  needs  of  the  community 
to  be  served." 

The  way  in  which  this  factor  of  con- 
venience and  needs  of  the  community  to 
be  served  is  juxtaposed  against  the  anti- 
trust competitive  standard  is  important. 
It  means  that  an  anticompetitive  merger 
should  be  approved  only  in  a  case  where 
the  proponents  of  a  bank  merger  can 
establish  that  the  advantage  of  the  mer- 
ger In  terms  of  the  convenience  and  needs 
of  the  community  clearly  outweighs  the 
anticompetitive  effects  of  the  merger. 
This  intentionally  creates  a  heavy  bur- 
den for  the  proponents  of  a  merger,  and 
I  anticipate  very  few  cases  In  which  this 
burden  could  be  sustained. 

In  reviewing  the  activities  of  the  three 
Federal  bank  supervisory  agencies  over 
the  past  5  years,  it  Is  apparent  that  these 
agencies  have  been  more  liberal  in 
granting  approvals  of  merger  applica- 
tions than  Congre.ss  intended  when 
it  enacted  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  I960. 
In  fact,  the  express  purpose  of  that  act 
was  to  make  bank  mergers  more  difiBcult, 
not  easier.  Despite  this  fact,  these  agen- 
cies have  approved  well  over  700  mergers, 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  merger  ap- 
plications presented  to  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of 
your  committee  has  also  concluded  that 
agencies  presumably  having  particular 
expertise  in  the  field  of  bank  supervision 
should  be  allowed,  in  the  first  Instance, 
to  apply  this  expertise.    Under  circum- 
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stances  sharply  delineated  in  the  bill, 
some  departure  from  competitive  criteria 
is  allowed,  but  only  when  the  public 
interest  clearly  demands  it. 

This  bill  clearly  does  not  provide  for 
the  balancing  of  the  banking  factors 
against  the  competitive  factor,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  1960  act.  The  bill's  in- 
tent is  for  the  banking  agencies,  as  well 
as  for  the  Department  of  Justice,  to  give 
effect  to  the  clear  procompetitive  anti- 
concentration  thrust  embodied  in  It. 
The  bill  does  not  provide  a  green  light 
for  the  further  development  of  an 
oligopolistic  structure  in  the  banking  In- 
dustry by  successive  waves  of  mergers 
in  local,  regional,  and  national  markets. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  this 
bill  in  no  way  overturns  the  force  and  ef- 
fect of  the  decision  cf  the  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Philadelphia  Na- 
tional Bank  case.  In  that  case,  the  Court 
held  that  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
end  section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act  applied 
to  bank  mergers.  And  in  the  majority 
opinion,  Justice  Brennan  incori>orated  a 
very  broad  definition  of  competition  in 
banking  which  subsumed  within  it  many 
if  not  all  of  the  so-called  banking  factors 
included  in  the  1960  act  standard.  A 
brief  quote  from  that  opinion  illustrates 
this; 

Competition  among  banks  exists  at  every 
level — price,  variety  of  credit  arrangements, 
convenience  of  location,  attractiveness  of 
physical  surroundings,  credit  Information. 
investment  advice,  service  charges,  personal 
acconimodations,  advertising,  miscellaneous 
special  and  extra  services — and  It  Is  keen. 

From  this  we  can  see  that  when  the 
Supreme  Court  considered  competition 
in  banking,  it  considered  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  factors  to  be  included  within  the 
definition  of  competition,  not  simply  a 
narrowly  defined  economist's  definition 
of  competition. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
same  opinion  the  Supreme  Court  took  an 
equally  broad  and  fiexible  view  of  the 
application  of  the  failing  company  doc- 
trine as  it  applied  to  banks.  On  this  sub- 
ject the  Court  stated : 

The  so-called  falling  company  defense 
•  •  "  mleht  have  somewhat  larger  contours 
a«  applied  to  bank  mergers  because  of  the 
greater  public  Impact  of  a  bank  failure  com- 
pared with  ordinary  business  failures. 

Thus,  we  can  see  that  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Philadelphia  National  Bank 
case  did  not  follow  a  rigid,  narrow,  tech- 
nical definition  of  competition  in  apply- 
ing the  antitrust  laws  to  bank  mergers. 

How  would  the  "convenience  and 
needs  of  the  community"  criterion  apply 
in  practice? 

I  envisage  that  in  a  community  having 
say,  10  banks  of  relatively  equal  size,  and 
where  one  of  the  banks  was  in  difficulty — 
say  with  regard  to  a  problem  of  man- 
agement succe.ssion — the  "convenience 
and  needs  of  the  community"  would  be 
best  served  if  that  bank  were  permitted 
to  merge  with  one  of  the  other  9 
banks  despite  some  resulting  anticom- 
petitive effects.  Of  course,  it  should  be 
recognized  that  other  factors  would  bear 
upon  that  evaluation.  Consideration 
would  have  to  be  given  to  whether  pur- 
chasers other  than  a  competitive  bank, 
were  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  acquire 
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the  bank  with  management  problems. 
If  such  a  purchaser  were  available,  then 
the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  com- 
munity could  be  met  without  any  result- 
ing anticompetitive  effects.  Certainly, 
that  would  be  preferable.  Another  fac- 
tor to  be  considered  would  be  the  real 
market  in  which  competition  in  banking 
occurs.  A  single  town  might  not  con- 
stitute the  competitive  banking  market 
for  significant  consideration.  In  such 
circiunstances  the  community  or  section 
of  the  country  constituting  the  actual 
market  would  have  to  be  considered  in 
making  the  judgment  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
commtmity  were  being  served.  In  other 
words,  what  might  constitute  some  ad- 
vantage for  one  small  town  might  be 
insignificant  in  the  actual  competitive 
market — and.  therefore,  the  "conven- 
ience and  needs"  justification  for  the 
merger  would  not  outweigh  the  public 
interest  in  maintaining  the  competitive 
standard. 

I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  that 
this  bill  makes  the  courts  the  complete 
and  final  arbiter  of  whether  a  bank 
merger  should  be  approved  under  the 
standard  established  by  this  legislation. 
This  is  accomplished  by  providing  for 
de  novo  review  in  a  Federal  court  of  any 
bank  merger  approved  by  a  bank  super- 
visory agency  and  challenged  in  the 
courts  by  the  Justice  Department.  In 
such  a  case,  the  court  shall  determine 
independently  of  the  decision  of  the  su- 
pervisorj-  agency,  on  the  evidence 
presented  to  it.  whether  the  proposed 
merger  violates  the  standard  estab- 
lished in  paragraph  (5)  of  this  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  TMr.  Gross  1 
raised  before,  when  we  were  considering 
the  rule  on  this  bill,  the  question  as  to 
what  the  effect  of  the  law  would  be,  after 
the  enactment  of  this  bill,  on  bank  fail- 
ures. Let  me  say  in  response  to  that 
extremely  pertinent  question  that  this 
bill  does  envisage  that  a  merger  might  be 
validated  by  the  regulatory  agencies  r.nd 
the  courts  in  order  to  prevent  a  bank 
failure.  I  hasten  to  add  that  we  cannot 
rely  on  this  merger  bill  as  the  exclusive 
bastion  of  defense  against  bank  failures. 
It  takes  sound  bank  chartering  policy  by 
the  Federal  and  State  authorities;  it 
takes  sound  holding  company  and  merger 
policies;  and.  above  all.  it  takes  sound 
bank  regulation.  However.  I  think  I  can 
unequivocably  state  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  the  effect  of  this  bill 
wotild  be  to  minimize  and  to  lessen  the 
danger  of  bank  failures,  which,  of  course. 
we  are  all  tiying  to  avoid. 

I  beheve,  in  conclusion,  that  H.R.  12173 
is  a  good  faith  attempt  to  be  fair  both  to 
the  banking  commurilty  and  to  the  pub- 
lic. I  hope  it  will  be  favorably 
considered. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia fMr.  Del  ClawsonI. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  birth  of  this  bill  has  been  a  rather 
interesting  exercise  in  the  legislative 
process.  Some  of  you.  I  am  sure,  are 
aware  of  the  problems  of  the  Committee 
0.1  Banking  and  Currency.  The  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  ReussI  men- 
tioned the  agony.    I  think  it  is  perhaps 


the  new  image  of  this  committee,  as  we 
carry  it  on  into  the  20th  century,  to  call 
it  the  "agony  and  the  ecstasy"  in  that 
we  have  finally  come  out.  as  we  have 
done  here,  with  this  bill  where  we 
reached  the  kind  of  compromise  of  which 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
can  be  justly  proud. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  clarifying 
legislation  in  the  field  of  bsmk  mergers 
has  been  evident  for  some  time.  The 
Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960,  which  every- 
one thought  was  the  final  solution  to 
jurisdiction  over  bank  mergers,  was 
nullified  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1963. 

Since  that  time  the  banking  industry 
has  been  without  ground  rules  covering 
mergers.  There  are  some  who  contend 
that  banks  should  be  subject  to  antitrust 
laws  identical  to  those  applicable  to  other 
industries.  But  it  Is  patently  obvious 
that  banking  is  not  like  other  industries. 
Before  a  bank  can  be  chartered,  the  bank 
regulatory  agencies  must  be  a.ssured  that 
such  a  bank  would  meet  the  needs  and 
convenience  of  the  community.  The 
agencies  must  also  be  fairly  certain  that 
the  bank,  if  chart.ered.  will  have  a  reason- 
able chance  of  succeeding.  Entry  into 
the  banking  business  is  controlled  to 
make  sure  that  excessive  competition 
does  not  undermine  the  stability  of  the 
banking  system. 

Control  over  bank  competition  does 
not  by  any  means  stop  once  the  charter 
is  granted.  Regulations  spell  out  how 
much  a  bank  can  pay  to  attract  deposits, 
how  much  it  can  lend  to  any  sinple  bor- 
rower, how  much  it  must  maintain  in 
reserves,  and  a  host  of  other  limitations 
which,  in  effect,  prescribe  the  extent  to 
which  any  bank  can  compete  with  other 
banks  and  nonbank  financial  institutions. 
Periodic  examinations  of  banks  guaran- 
tee that  these  regulations  are  observed. 

Using  these  methods — regulations  and 
examination — competition  in  the  field  of 
banking  is  controlled  on  a  continuing 
basis.  And  it  is  clear  that  the  Federal 
bank  supcrvison'  agencies  have  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  banking  competi- 
tion than  any  other  agency  of  Govern- 
ment. Yet,  those  who  want  the  final 
word  left  up  to  the  Justice  Department 
wotild,  in  its  practical  application,  deny 
the  public  the  expert  knowledge  these 
baiiking  authorities  bring  to  bear  on  a 
bank  merger  case. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  clearly 
establishes  the  banking  factors,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  competitive  factor,  that  must 
be  weighed  in  determining  the  impact  of 
a  bank  merger.  Moreover,  the  legisla- 
tion specifically  requires  the  banking 
agencies  to  obtain  a  report  from  the 
Justice  Department  on  the  competitive 
aspect  of  a  proposed  merger.  The  banlP- 
ing  agency  having  jurisdiction — the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  If  the  sur- 
viving institution  is  to  be  a  italional  bank, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  if  it  is  to  be  a 
Stat€  bank  which  is  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  or  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporaiton  if  it  is  to 
be  a  State  nonmember  bank — may  then 
approve  only  those  mergers  which  on 
balance  meet  the  needs  and  convenience 
of  the  public. 
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If  a  banking  agency  concludes  that 
the  banking  factors  In  a  given  case 
clearly  outweigh  the  possible  reduction 
in  competition  it  may  approve  the 
merger.  However,  if  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment feels  the  reduction  in  competition 
is  severe  it  may  bring  action  :n  a  Federal 
court  within  30  days  after  the  merger  is 
approved.  The  court,  under  this  legisla- 
tion. Is  required  to  consider  both  bank- 
ing and  competitive  factors  in  its  delib- 
erations. Prior  to  this,  bank  mergers 
have  been  approved  after  consideration 
of  six  banking  factors  plus  the  competi- 
tive factor,  by  the  action  agencies  but 
the  courts  have  decided  strictly  on  the 
basis  of  competition. 

The  bill  now  before  us  sets  forth  clear 
groimd  rules  which  must  be  followed  by 
the  banking  agencies,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, and  the  courts.  This  legislation 
is  a  major  step  toward  eliminating  the 
confusion  that  now  exists. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Ashley]. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  leg- 
islation before  the  House  today,  although 
in  8<xne  respects  highly  technical,  has  a 
purpose  which  can  be  simply  stated, 
namely,  to  establish  orderly  standards 
and  procedures  for  the  governmental  re- 
view and  approval  or  disapproval  of  pro- 
posed mergers  in  the  commercial  bank- 
ing field. 

This  has  proven  to  be  a  dlfQcult  area  in 
which  to  legislate  because  it  involves  both 
administrative  and  judicial  guidelines  for 
considering  bank  mergers  which  may  re- 
sult In  a  lessening  of  competition  but 
which  nevertheless  may  be  in  the  public 
interest. 

This  is  not  a  new  problem.  In  fact,  it 
has  been  continuously  before  the  Con- 
gress in  one  form  or  another  since  the 
early  1950's  and  was  thought  to  have 
been  resolved  by  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of 
1960.  However,  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  have  underscored  the  neces- 
sity of  clarlfyixig  in  new  legislation  the 
applicability  of  the  antitrust  laws  to 
bank  mergers. 

Before  reviewing  the  history  and  con- 
tent of  H.R.  12173,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  after  mtmy  months  of  delibera- 
tion the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency reported  the  bill  before  us  by  a 
vote  of  30  to  2.  In  most  respects  it  is  re- 
sponsive to  the  views  expressed  by  the 
Interested  departments  and  agencies. 
Because  it  resolves  conflicting  Interpre- 
tations which  have  been  given  to  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960,  it  has  wide- 
spread support  in  the  financial  and  bank- 
ing community. 

Briefly  summarized.  H.R.  12173  would 
establish  a  single  set  of  standards  for  the 
consideration  of  future  mergers  by  the 
banking  supervisory  agencies,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  the  courts  under 
the  Antitrust  laws — standards  stricter 
than  those  in  the  Bank  Merger  Act,  but 
which  Include  both  the  effect  of  the 
merger  on  cooipetltlon  and  the  conven- 
ience and  needs  of  the  community  to  be 
served;  It  would  postpone  consiimmation 
of  mergers  hereafter  approved  for  30 
days  to  give  the  Department  of  Justice 
an  opportunity  to  eaioin  them;  smd  it 
would  exempt  mergers  consiunmated  un- 


der the  new  standards  and  procedures 
from  attack  thereafter  under  any  provi- 
sion of  the  antitrust  laws  except  the  anti- 
monopoly  provisions  of  section  2  of  the 
Sherman  Act. 

The  bill  would  exempt  from  all  provi- 
sions of  the  antitrust  laws,  except  section 
2  of  the  Sherman  Act,  mergers  consum- 
mated before  June  17,  196.3,  including  the 
three  "pre-Philadelphia"  mergers  now  in 
court,  and  it  would  exempt  from  all  pro- 
visions of  the  antitrust  laws,  except  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Sherman  Act,  mergers  con- 
summated after  June  16,  1963,  and  before 
enactment  of  the  bill,  except  mergers 
against  which  antitrust  suits  had  been 
brought  before  such  enactment. 

The  bill  would  require  the  courts  to  use 
the  new  standards  of  the  bill  in  all  cases 
instituted  under  the  antitrust  laws  after 
June  16,  1963,  and  before  enactment,  in- 
cluding the  three  'post-Philadelphia" 
cases  now  pending  in  court. 

What  this  means.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  more  than  2.200  mergers  consum- 
mated before  the  June  17,  1963,  date 
would  be  validated.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  no  objection  to  this  provision, 
with  the  exception  of  the  three  mergers 
now  pendine:  in  court  which  were  entered 
into  after  enactment  of  and  based  upon 
the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960. 

This  also  means  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment, with  respect  to  mergers  con- 
summated after  June  16,  1963,  would  be 
required  to  initiate  proceedings  prompt- 
ly, if  it  has  not  already  done  so.  and  it 
would  require  the  courts  to  use  the  new 
standard  of  the  bill  in  determining  the 
legitimacy  of  these  and  future  mergers. 
It  is  this  standard,  found  in  paragraph 
5,  that  represents  the  most  important 
legal  change  which  the  bill  would  make. 

The  courts  have  repeatedly  held  that 
under  the  antitrust  laws,  the  social  or 
economic  benefits  of  a  Kiven  merger  can- 
not even  be  considered.  In  the  Phila- 
delphia case,  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

(a)  Merger  the  efTect  of  which  ■may  be 
substantially  to  lessen  com[>etltion"  is  not 
saved  because,  on  some  ultimate  reckoning 
of  social  or  economic  debits  and  credits.  It 
may  be  deemed  beneflclal,  •  •  •  (Congre.ssl 
proscribed  anticompetitive  mergers,  the  be- 
nign and  the  malignant  alike,  fully  aware, 
we  must  assume,  that  some  price  might  have 
to  be  paid. 

It  should  be  particularly  emphasized 
that  this  is  no  isolated  dictum  wrenched 
out  of  context.  In  the  case  of  the  Manu- 
facturers Hanover  merser,  the  Federal 
district  judge,  bound  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  the  Philadelphia  case, 
expressed  the  resulting  law  in  these 
terms: 

Thus,  the  Bank  Merger  Act  would  appear 
to  sanction  agency  .approval  of  a  merger,  even 
though  It  violated  the  antltni.st  laws.  If,  on 
a  balance  of  all  the  designated  factors  the 
agency  decided  th.it.  nevertheless.  It  was  In 
the  overall  public  Interest  A  court,  how- 
ever, would  be  obliged  to  Invalidate  a  merger 
found  to  violate  the  antitrust  laws  even 
though  It  served   the  public  Interest. 

The  purpose  of  paragraph  5  is  to  set 
the  record  straight  and  make  it  clear 
that  banking  services,  furnLshing  the 
very  lifeblood  of  the  economy  of  any 
community,  stand  on  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent footing  from  other  forms  of  economic 
activity.    It  is  a  primary  purpose  of  the 


bill  to  assure  that  the  courts  will  never 
again  dismiss  as  irrelevant  the  question 
of  the  need  of  a  community  for  the  sei-v- 
ices  which  a  proposed  merger  may  pro- 
vide. 

This  is  not  to  say,  as  some  opponents 
have  charged,  that  the  bill  would  "wipe 
out"  the  antitrust  laws.  The  bill  rec- 
ognizes that  both  the  policy  of  fostering 
competition  and  the  policy  of  promoting 
needed  banking  services  have  a  legiti- 
mate claim  to  consideration  as  being  "in 
the  pubUc  interest,"  and  that  where 
there  Is  an  apparent  conflict,  it  is  not 
to  be  resolved  by  a  rigid  and  doctrinaire 
insistence  that  either  the  one  policy  or 
the  other  shall  at  all  costs  be  adhered 
to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  12173  is  badly 
needed  to  clarify  congressional  policy  in 
an  area  of  utmost  importance.  It  is  a 
measure  which  has  won  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  committee  and  throughout  the 
country.     I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  On  pages  3  and  4  of 
the  committee  report,  it  is  stated  that 
the  bill — and  I  quote — "permits  an  ex- 
ception in  cases  where  it  is  clearly  shown 
that  a  given  merger  is  so  beneficial  to  the 
convenience  and  needs  of  the  community 
to  be  served— recognizing  that  effects 
outside  the  section  of  the  country  in- 
volved may  be  relevant  to  the  capacity 
of  the  institution  to  meet  the  conven- 
ience and  needs  of  the  community  to  be 
served — that  it  would  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  permit  it." 

Would  the  gentleman  care  to  com- 
ment on  the  precise  sense  in  which  the 
word  "so"  is  used  in  this  paragraph? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes;  and  I  am  glad 
that  the  gentleman  has  raised  this  ques- 
tion. 

The  word  "so"  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
"in  just  such  a  degree,"  and  relates  di- 
rectly to  the  last  clause  of  the  sentence 
from  which  the  gentleman  has  quoted. 
In  other  words,  the  merger  must  be 
shown  to  be  sufficiently  beneficial  in 
meeting  the  convenience  and  needs  of 
the  community  to  be  served  that,  on 
balance,  it  may  properly  be  regarded 
as  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Would  the  gentle- 
man please  explain  the  intent  of  section 
3  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  might  say  that  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill  was  inserted  out  of  an 
abundance  of  caution  to  express  a  legal 
result  which  we  now  believe  would  prob- 
ably have  followed  in  any  event.  There 
is  no  mystery  about  it.  We  merely 
wished  to  make  it  clear  that  if  a  mer- 
ger transaction  should  hereafter  be  ap- 
proved under  the  standards  in  this  bill, 
and  then  be  attacked  in  an  antitrust  suit, 
the  banks  would  be  entitled  to  a  trial  on 
the  merits  based  on  the  law  and  the 
facts  as  they  exist  at  the  time  of  that 
suit  £ind  not  as  they  may  have  existed 
at  some  prior  time.  In  other  words  we 
wished  to  foreclose  any  possibility  that 
the  Justice  Department  might  make  the 
plea  of  res  adjudlcata  in  some  future 
suit  Involving  the  same  banks  with  whom 
it   had   litigated    the    legality   of   their 
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merger  under  the  antitrust  laws  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  bill.  That  is 
all  that  section  3  is  intended  to  do. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Find]. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill,  but  I  do  so  with 
more  faith  in  the  objectives  of  the  legis- 
lation than  in  the  language  -used  to 
achieve  those  objectives.  There  are 
several  gaps  in  this  bill  that  we  had 
better  plug  by  clarification.  I  say  this 
because  you  will  remember  that  today's 
situation  stems  from  the  Supreme 
Court's  misinteiTDretation  of  the  lan- 
guage we  are  about  to  replace. 

The  basic  aims  of  this  bill  are  fairly 
simple.  It  is  to  exempt  from  antitrust 
proceedings,  except  with  regards  to  cre- 
ating monopolies,  the  three  banks  that 
merged  in  reliance  on  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  of  1960  prior  to  the  1963  Philadel- 
phia Supreme  Court  decision.  The  sec- 
ond aim  of  the  bill  is  to  set  up  uniform 
standards  by  which  mergers  will  be 
judged — that  is  to  say  that  the  Federal 
courts  cannot  use  criteria  different  than 
those  used  by  the  bank  regulatory  agen- 
cies. This  uniformity  makes  common- 
sense.  The  third  aim  of  the  bill,  as  I  see 
it,  is  to  weaken  the  applicability  of  the 
antitrust  laws  to  banking  by  allowing 
economic  factors  to  sometimes  outweigh 
c3bi>etltion  per  se. 

I  am  completely  in  favor  of  exempting 
the  three  banks  which  merged  in  re- 
liance on  the  words  of  Congress  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bank  Meiger  Act  of 
1960.  I  am  in  favor  of  uniform  stand- 
ards for  agencies  and  courts.  No  one 
questions  the  wisdom  of  uniform  stand- 
ards. I  also  favor  the  occasional  down- 
grading of  strict  antitrust  criteria  when 
competition  per  se  is  clearly  not  as  im- 
portant in  a  given  situation  as  the 
economic  efi'ects  of  the  merger — by 
which  I  mean  better  banking  service  to 
the  community.  Here,  however,  is  where 
this  bill  starts  to  get  into  some  trouble. 

It  is  quite  legitimate  to  spell  out  that 
competition  per  se  is  not  something  we 
should  always  worry  about — especially 
where  a  merger  that  diminishes  com- 
petition may  vei-y  well  better  serve  the 
banking  needs  of  the  community.  I 
think  we  have  an  obligation,  however, 
to  spell  out  to  the  courts  and  to  the 
agencies  in  question  those  factors  which 
we  think  should  be  allowed  to  override 
purely  competitive  factors.  Several  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  brought  up  this  point 
in  separate  views  in  our  committee  re- 
port. The  AFL-CIO  has  also  strongly 
made  the  point  that  competition  should 
not  be  diminished  where  the  lessened 
competition  would  make  bank  credit 
harder  and  more  expensive  to  get  for 
the  typical  man  in  the  street.  Some- 
times bigger  banks  prefer  different  types 
of  loans.  This  is  something  we  ought  to 
consider. 

Better  service  to  the  community  in- 
cludes things  like  easier  and  cheaper 
small  loans  and  mortgages,  just  as  it  in- 
cludes better  service  to  business.  I 
would  also  like  to  say  that  I  do  not  think 
the  public  interest  of  the  community  in- 
cludes things  like  more  drive-in  banks 


and  personalized  checks.  There  will  also 
be  difficulty  in  defining  the  economic  or 
geographic  extent  of  the  community  to 
be  served.  This  legislation  could  wind 
up  being  a  Pandora's  box  for  lawyers. 
To  a  degree,  we  cannot  stop  this  legisla- 
tion from  being  subject  to  ambiguity,  and 
I  want  to  say  that  I  fully  intend  to  vote 
for  it,  but  I  would  like  to  see  our  dis- 
cussion today  make  quite  plain  the  feel- 
ing of  Congress  in  several  matters.  One 
such  important  matter  is  this — one  fac- 
tor the  banking  agencies  must  consider 
before  they  approve  a  merger  is  the  effect 
that  the  merger  will  have  on  the  avail- 
ability of  small  loan  credit  and  the  cost 
of  that  credit. 

I  believe  the  clarification  of  the  pro- 
posed language  of  the  bill  is  important. 
I  hope  this  will  occur  in  fioor  discussion 
and  in  the  conference  report. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  bill  that 
I  find  ambiguous.  The  intent  of  this 
legislation  is  to  deal  with  mergers.  The 
language  of  the  bill,  however,  refers  also 
to  acquisition  of  assets  of  another  bank, 
"either  directly  or  indirectly."  While 
we  are  primarily  dealing  with  mergers, 
presumably  we  would  want  to  include 
under  our  bill  a  stock  acquisition  which 
gave  one  bank  full  control  over  another's 
assets.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia case,  commented  on  whether  or 
not  stock  acquisitions  were  included 
within  the  scope  of  the  Baiik  Merger  Act. 
The  Court  thought  they  were  not.  In 
their  dictum,  they  said: 

The  Bank  Merger  Act  applies  only  to 
mergers,  consolidations,  acquisitions  of  as- 
sets, and  assumption  of  liabilities,  but  not 
to  outright  stock  acquisitions. 

Now  Comptroller  Saxon  has  just 
recently  said  that  the  old  language  does 
apply  to  a  stock  acquisition.  In  fact,  he 
said  it  would  apply  to  an  80-percent  stock 
acquisition.  The  situation  he  has  in 
mind  is  the  affiliation  of  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  of  New  York  with  the  Lib- 
erty Bank  of  Buffalo.  Chase  is  buying 
at  least  80  percent  of  the  Liberty  Bank 
stock. 

My  question  is  this:  Does  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  apply  to  stock  acquisitions? 

We  can  look  at  this  problem  first  under 
the  old  law  we  are  about  to  change. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  intimated  that 
the  act  does  not  apply  to  stock  acquisi- 
tions, the  Comptroller,  who  is  known  for 
stretching  things,  has  said  that  it  does. 
The  present  language  refers  to  regula- 
tion of  indirect  acquisition  of  assets  in 
each  reference  to  a  group  of  transac- 
tions. The  language  before  us  here  to- 
day makes  one  reference  to  indirect 
acquisition  of  assets,  and  then  there  are 
no  more  references  to  the  individual 
types  of  transactions,  but  rather  they 
are  summed  up  and  collectively  referred 
to  as  "merger  transactions."  To  me, 
this  language  offers  less  scope  to  find  that 
stock  acquisitions  are  within  the  act 
than  did  the  old  language. 

I  think  this  is  unfortunate.  I  think 
that  a  transaction  of  this  type  must 
be  covered  by  this  act.  I  say  this 
because  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  presently  does  not  include  an  in- 
terest in  only  one  bank.  Last  year, 
we   passed   a   bill    to  change   this,   but 


tlie  Senate  has  not  yet  acted.  Until 
the  Senate  should  act,  or  if  it  does 
not,  there  seems  to  be  a  gap  in 
Federal  law  through  which  an  acquisi- 
tion of  a  controlling  stock  interest  in 
one  bank  may  flow.  We  ought  to  plug 
it. 

I  know  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
does  not  want  this  sort  of  transaction  to 
go  unregulated.  He  has  said  so.  I 
know  the  distinguished  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  is  anxious  to  regulate  such 
acquisitions.  I  am  sure  that  the  At- 
torney General,  who  is  so  concerned 
about  the  antitrust  laws,  would  not 
support  gaps  in  the  Federal  power.  I 
know  that  the  Chase-Manhattan  Bank, 
which  is  affected  by  this  matter,  is 
anxious  to  have  its  affiliation  directly 
passed  on  by  the  Federal  Government — 
the  Comptroller  it  would  be — because  the 
Chase  Bank  does  not  want  to  give  any 
impression  of  trying  to  dodge  regulation. 

As  I  said  before,  there  may  very  well 
be  a  gap  in  the  Federal  law  with  respect 
to  this  type  of  situation.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  some  very  real  questions  as  to 
whether  the  situation  should  be  dealt 
with  today  or  in  another  way.  I  wish  to 
bring  the  matter  up,  however. 

To  sum  up.  I  think  that  the  language 
of  this  bill  must  be  clarified  by  congres- 
sional commentary.  Otherwise,  we  will 
have  problems.  In  1946,  the  Congress 
passed  the  Full  Employment  Act.  This 
bill  could  be  the  1966  Full  Employment 
Act  for  lawyers.  Still,  my  comments 
relate  only  to  the  need  to  improve  the 
language  of  the  bill.  I  completely  sup- 
port the  aims  of  the  bill  and  I  urge  its 
passage. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairma:i,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania fMr.  Moorheab]. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12173.  The  pur- 
ix>se  of  this  bill  is  to  resolve  the  appar- 
ently conflicting  interpretations  which 
have  been  given  to  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
of  1960. 

However,  some  charge  that  this  bill  is 
intended  to  do  much  more  than  that 
and  would  relegate  antitrust  laws  to  the 
dustbins. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  absolutely  is  not 
so,  this  is  a  tough  antitrust  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  following  prec- 
edents establLshed  by  the  Congress  and 
the  courts  in  the  case  of  regulated  in- 
dustries. But  in  this  bill  we  give  the 
Department  of  Justice  even  greater 
power  than  it  has  in  the  case  of  other 
regulated  industries.  Furthermore.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  some  ways  we  give  the 
Justice  Department  greater  power  than 
it  has  over  unregulated  industry  and 
greater  power  even  than  the  Justice  De- 
partment does  not  have  but  seeks  over 
unregulated  Industry. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  fact  that 
banking  is  a  regulated  industry.  In  the 
banking  industry  the  public  interest  is 
represented  and  protected  by  a  regulat- 
ing body.  In  mergers  in  such  a  situa- 
tion the  custom  is  that  the  validity  of  a 
merger  should  be  determined  not  exclu- 
sively by  the  competitive  factors,  but 
that  the  regulating  body  should  also  con- 
sider the  public  interest. 
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The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  gave  such  an  interpretation  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  In  McLean 
Trucking  Company  v.  U£..  321  U.S.  67, 
87  (1945)  where  the  Court  said: 

In  cbort,  the  Commission  must  estimate 
the  scope  and  appraise  the  effects  of  the  cur- 
tailment of  competition  which  will  result 
from  the  proposed  consolidation  and  con- 
sider them  along  with  the  advantages  of  Im- 
proved service,  safer  operation,  lower  costs, 
etc.,  to  determine  whether  the  oonsoUdation 
will  Mslsft  In  effectuating  the  overall  trans- 
portation policy. 

On  November  22d  of  last  year,  the  Su- 
preme Court  cited  and  quoted  McLean 
Trucking  Co.  in  a  per  curiam  decision. 
Seaboard  Air  Line  R.  Co.  v.  U.S..  34  LW 
3181.  In  this  case,  an  ICC  order  approv- 
ing a  merger  was  set  aside  by  a  three - 
Judge  district  court  on  the  ground  that 
the  Commission  had  not  determined 
whether  the  merger  violated  section  7  of 
the  Clasrton  Act.  The  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed the  lower  court  saying : 

By  thus  disposing  of  the  case,  the  district 
court  did  not  reach  the  ultimate  question 
whether  the  merger  would  be  consistent  with 
the  public  Interest  despite  the  foreseeable 
Injury  to  competition. 

In  H.R.  12173  we  are  merely  saying 
that  flrst  the  banking  authorities,  and 
then  the  Attorney  General,  and  finally 
the  courts  may  approve  a  bank  merger 
"despite  the  foreseeable  injury  to  compe- 
tition," if  "the  merger  would  be  consist- 
ent with  the  public  interest." 

In  the  bill  which  is  before  us.  we  do 
not  go  as  far  as  the  Supreme  Court  did 
in  minimizing  the  antitrust  factors.  We 
do  not  merely  say  that  the  merger  must 
be  "consistent  with  the  public  interest" 
as  the  Court  said.  We  give  greater 
weight  to  the  antitrust  factors  by  pro- 
viding that  the  merger  cannot  be  ap- 
proved unless,  "the  anticompetitive  ef- 
fects of  the  proposed  transaction  are 
clearly  outweighed  in  the  public  inter- 
est." 

Under  precedents  of  Court  and  Con- 
gress, your  committee  could  properly 
have  gone  much  further  but  we  chose  not 
to  do  so.  We  chose  to  go  only  so  far  as  is 
necessary  to  give  consideration  to  factors 
which  differentiate  banking  from  other 
industries. 

Furthermore,  imder  the  Banking  Act 
of  1960,  and  under  this  bill  before  us 
today,  if  It  becomes  law,  it  should  be  rec- 
ognized that  the  Justice  Department  will 
have  greater  power  over  mergers  in  the 
banking  Industry  which  is  regulated  than 
It  has  over  mergers  in  other  industries 
which  are  not  regulated. 

Persistent  but  unsuccessful  efforts 
were  made  during  both  the  Eisenhower 
and  Kennedy  administrations  to  enact 
legislation  which  would  require  business 
corporations  planning  mergers  to  notify 
the  Oovemment  in  advance.  In  1956,  a 
premerger  notiflcatlon  bill  was  proposed 
by  President  Elsenhower,  passed  by  the 
House  unanimously,  reported  in  the  Sen- 
ate, but  died  when  Congress  adjourned. 
Tb  this  day,  there  is  no  legal  requirement 
that  corporations,  no  matter  how  large 
and  no  matter  how  unregulated,  need 
give  premerger  notiflcatlon  to  any  antl- 
tnist  authority. 
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Last  May,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  rec- 
ognized this  when  he  introduced  H.R. 
7780,  a  premerger  notification  bill  which 
he  said  was  virtually  identical  to  bills 
he  had  introduced  in  the  84th,  85th, 
86th,  and  87th  Congresses. 

Such  premerger  notification  legisla- 
tion is  not  needed  for  the  banking  in- 
dustry because  under  the  act  of  1960  and 
under  H.R.  12173,  banks  proposing  to 
merge  must  give  prior  notice  to  the  At- 
torney General. 

Finally,  H.R.  12173  gives  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department  a  weapon  which  is  not 
even  asked  for  in  Mr.  Celler's  pre- 
merger notification  bill  or  any  other 
similar  legislation  which  has  been  before 
the  Congress  and  unable  to  pass  for 
more  than  10  years. 

I  refer  to  the  automatic  injunction 
feature.  The  general  premerger  notifi- 
cation bills  which  have  languished  in 
Congress  for  10  years  are  not,  in  this 
respect,  as  tough  on  unregulated  indus- 
tries as  this  bill  is  on  regulated  banks. 

This  bill  provides  for  an  automatic 
injunction.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
mere  commencement  of  an  action  by  the 
Attorney  General  •'shall  stay  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  agency's  approval."  This 
is  unprecedented.  In  everj-  case  that  I 
know  of.  it  is  up  to  the  plaintiff  to  obtain 
the  injunction.  In  H.R.  12173  we  have 
shifted  the  burden.  The  plaintiff  auto- 
matically gets  his  injunction  and  it  is  up 
to  the  defendant  to  persuade  the  court 
to  set  it  aside. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  your 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
believe  in  the  great  free  competitive  en- 
terprise system  of  the  United  States. 
The  members  of  your  committee  believe 
in  the  great  antitrust  acts  which  have 
helped  the  free  entei-prise  system  to 
grow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  believe 
that  they  have  rejwrted  to  you  a  bill 
which  is  consistent  with  both  of  those 
beliefs.  We  urge  the  enactment  of 
H.R. 12173. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  in  his  vei-y  keen  analysis 
of  the  bill,  referred  to  the  banking  in- 
dustry as  a  regulated  industry.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  much  of  the  regulation 
of  the  banking  industrj-  is  regulation 
which  any  other  industry  would  wel- 
come with  open  arms?  For  example,  in 
banking,  if  you  are  an  existing  bank,  you 
are  protected  against  competition  by  the 
fact  that  another  bank  cannot  get  a 
charter  unless  it  meets  some  very  .strin- 
gent requirements;  in  many  States 
branch  banks  cannot  come  into  exist- 
ence If  they  will  be  near  existing  banks: 
finally,  as  far  as  profits  go.  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  worries  night  and  day 
seeing  to  it  that  the  banking  industry 
makes  adequate  profits. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yieW 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  i  may 
Just  finish  my  question.  Is  not  therefore 
the  banking  industry  regulated  in  the 
most  joyous  way  as  far  as  the  banks  are 
concerned,  and  therefore  should  not  the 
antitrust  laws,  as  clarified  in  this  bill 
be  applied  in  their  fuU  vigor  to  that  kind 
of  industry? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  banking  industry  is 
regulated  In  some  ways  in  which  they 
probably  do  not  think  represents  a  happy 
situation  as  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

For  instance,  perhaps  they  would  like 
to  establish  a  new  branch.  They  cannot 
do  so  without  approval ;  whereas  another 
business  may  be  able  to  do  so.  They  are 
regulated  as  to  the  amount  of  interest 
they  can  charge  on  accounts  and  with 
respect  to  many  other  things.  This  is 
why  I  believe  there  is  a  distinction,  and 
this  is  why  I  believe  we  have  carefully 
evaluated  these  factors  which  differen- 
tiate the  banking  industry  from  other 
Industry  and  why  we  would  apply  the 
antitrust  laws  in  their  full  force  and 
vigor  except  for  these  factors. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  time  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern] 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
[Mr.  Celler]. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
as  I  understand  it,  has  had  a  rather 
stormy  career,  but  all  elements  in  dis- 
cord have  now  been  united.  It  is  a  sort 
of  a  compromise.  There  is  an  old  adage, 
which  is  appUcable  to  this  bill: 

Tls  not  so  deep  as  a  well  nor  so  wide  as  a 
chiu'ch  door,  but  'tis  enough.     Twill  serve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  interested  in 
the  antitrust  provisions  of  this  statute, 
I  understand   that   on  page  4,  section 
«b).  the  main  thrust  of  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  antitrust  laws  are  or 
are  not  violated  is  the  anticompetitive 
effects  of  the  proposed  merger.     That 
thrust  is  made  very  prominent  and  can 
only  be  outweighed — and  it  strikes  me 
the    key    to    the    statement    is    "out- 
weighed"— by  the  so-called  words  con- 
venience and  needs  of  the  community. 
Am  I  correct  in  that? 
Mr.   HALPERN.     That  would  be  nay 
interpretation. 

Mr.  CELLER.  And  that  when  the 
courts  would  be  called  upon  to  determine 
what  is  meant  by  the  convenience  and 
needs  of  the  community,  they  would  have 
to  look  lower  in  the  paragraph  on  page 
4  and  be  aided  by  the  following: 

In  every  case  the  responsible  agencies  shall 
take  Into  consideration  the  financial  and 
managerial  resources  and  future  prospects 
of  the  existing  and  proposed  Institutions. 
and  the  convenience  and  the  needs  of  the 
community  to  be  served. 

Now.  those  last  words  are  rather  diflB- 
cult  to  comprehend.  It  would  take  one 
rather  expert  In  semantics  to  precisely 
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know  exactly  what  they  mean.  But 
nonetheless  they  do  tend  to  explain  what 
IS  meant  by  "convenience  and  needs." 

However,  the  important  thing  is  that 
if  the  merger  is  anticompetitive  and  is 
not  outweighed  by  the  so-called  conven- 
ience and  needs  of  the  community,  then 
the  merger  will  be  frowned  upon  and  will 
be  prohibited. 

Am  I  correct  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  That  would  be  my 
interpretation  of  it. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Then,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances I  believe,  while  I  am  not  par- 
ticularly married  to  the  idea  and  I  do  not 
like  a  weakening  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
since  this  is  a  compromise — and  all  good 
legislation  is  the  result  of  compromise — 
I  believe  it  is  acceptable  and  I  personally 
shall  vote  for  the  bill  mainly  for  that 
reason. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TODD.  I  would  hke  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  the 
languar.e  which  appears  on  page  4,  line 
15,  which  states  as  follows:  "public  in- 
terest by  the  probable  effect  of  the  trans- 
action in  meeting  the  convenience  and 
needs  of  the  community  to  be  served." 

The  phrase  "public  interest"  was  in- 
serted in  this  bill  during  the  executive 
session  to,  I  believe,  qualify  the  intention 
of  the  phrase  "convenience  and  needs  of 
the  community." 

This  means  that  the  overriding  public 
interest  had  to  be  served  by  whatever  you 
are  doing  in  order  to  serve  the  conven- 
ience and  needs  of  the  community.  It 
was  to  make  the  antitrust  intent  tighter 
in  its  application  than  it  would  have  been 
if  we  simply  left  the  phrase  "convenience 
and  needs  of  the  community"  in  by  itself. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  beheve  the  gentleman 
has  nailed  that  down  in  the  report  in  the 
last  full  paragraph,  the  last  sentence  of 
the  full  paragraph,  on  page  4,  when  you 
say: 

However,  only  the  convenience  and  needs 
of  the  community  to  be  served  can  be 
weighed  against  anticompetitive  effects,  with 
financial  and  managerial  resources  being 
considered  only  as  they  throw  light  on  the 
capacity  of  the  existing  and  proposed  insti- 
tutions to  serve  the  community. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROCK.  In  order  to  clarify  this 
Phrase,  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  committee  report  on  page  4,  and  I 
would  like  to  read  this  to  you.  I  think 
it  IS  very  important  that  we  do  clarify  it. 
This  is  in  the  first  full  paragraph  on 
page  4  of  the  committee  report. 

It  says: 

Your  committee  has  taken  this  opportu- 
nity to  revise  the  archaic  and  Inappropriate 
Phraseology  by  which  existing  law  expresses 
me  so-called  bankng  factors  as  applied  to 
"«*  mergers.  It  had  Its  origins  In  the  Na- 
"w^^al  Bank  Act  of  1863  and  has  become  suc- 
"wsively   less   appropriate   as   It   was   copied 


into  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  In  1913,  later 
Into  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  of 
1933.  and  then  finally  again  Into  that  act  in 
1960.  Its  meaning  In  the  present  context  is 
much  better  expressed  as  "the  financial  and 
managerial  resources  and  future  prospects 
of  the  existing  and  proposed  Institutions, 
and  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  served." 

That  is  where  the  community  interest 
and  the  public  interest  is  applicable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  4  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  would  like  to  make 
this  brief  comment  with  reference  to  this 
matter  of  the  public  interest.  I  believe 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Congress  orig- 
inally in  1960  when  we  enacted  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  that  the  public  interest 
should  be  paramount  in  making  any  de- 
termination with  reference  to  a  merger. 
The  words  "in  the  public  interest"  are 
again  written  into  this  bill  now  and  will 
remain  in  the  law  so  that  there  will  be  no 
question  but  that  the  com'ts  and  the 
agencies  must  take  the  public  interest 
into  account. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Of  course,  that  nulli- 
fies what  I  have  been  saying.  It  is  the 
public  interest  which  must  be  secondary. 
It  is  the  anticompetitive  effect  that  must 
be  primary.  That  is  the  thrust  of  the 
wording  of  this  bill.  And  only  where 
the  public  interest  outweighs  the  anti- 
competitive effects  and  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  those  who  seek  the  merger 
to  show  that  there  is  an  outweighing  of 
the  anticompetitive  effects  of  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

I  think  you  must  be  very  careful  in 
interpreting  that. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  think  we  are  saying 
the  same  thing,  if  the  public  interest 
outweighs  the  anticompetitive  effects 
the  merger  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Would  not  the  gen- 
tleman think  that  the  antitrust  laws  and 
the  preservation  and  application  thereof 
constitute  the  public  interest? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  would  think  so ;  yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man not  then  think  that  what  we  shoidd 
do  in  properly  acting  upon  bank  merger 
legislation  is  to  assure  that  the  antitrust 
laws  do  indeed  apply  to  banks  as  well 
as  to  every  other  institution  and  busi- 
ness and  enterprise  hi  the  country? 

Mr.  HALPERN.    Definitely  so. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  Is  exactly  what 
we  have  done  in  this  law. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Inasmuch.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  all  this  colloquy  has  been 
extremely  helpful  In  establishing  the 
legislative  history  on  this  bill  and  shice 
I  have  yielded  thus  far  to  my  col- 
leagues, I  would  now  like  to  U£e  the  time 


that  has  been  assigned  to  me  and  if  I 
have  any  additioiial  time.  I  will  be  very 
happy  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Cunency  Commit- 
tee. I  have  followed  closely  the  course 
of  the  legislation  now  before  the  House, 
and  I  can  say  without  qualification  that 
H.R.  12173  represents  the  finest  achieve- 
ment of  our  legislative  process.  We  be- 
gan with  almost  as  many  opinions  on  this 
legislation  as  there  were  interested 
parties.  And  after  months  of  hearings 
and  many  committee  meetings,  I  believe 
that  we  now  have  a  bill  which  restores 
order  and  reason  to  the  law  which  gov- 
erns the  merger  of  banks. 

I  believe  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Domestic  Finance,  which  held  extensive 
hearings  on  this  issue,  did  a  marvelous 
job  of  bringing  out  all  the  divergent 
opinions  which  made  it  possible  for  the 
ultimate  shaping  of  the  bill  before  us. 
The  chairman's  full  committee  and  the 
efforts  of  many  individuals  were  her- 
culean, and  I  think  tlUs  is  amply  reflected 
in  the  quality  of  the  bill  we  are  now 
discussing. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  all 
relevant  factors  would  be  considered  in 
passing  npon  a  proposed  merper,  and 
no  single  factor  would  be  determinative 
of  the  issue.  Tlie  regulatory  agencies, 
the  courts,  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice would  all  employ  the  same  criteria, 
and  this  uniformity  would  serve  to  guide 
those  ill  the  banking  industry  concerned 
with  advancing  the  competiUve  position 
of  their  institutions  within  permissible 
legal  limits.  At  the  same  time,  no  sub- 
stantially anticompetitive  merger  would 
be  permitted,  unless  the  needs  and  con- 
venience of  the  community  would  clearly 
outweigh  any  untoward  accretion  of 
market  power. 

Another  salient  aspect  of  this  bill  Is  its 
provision  for  a  30-day  waiting  period 
prior  to  the  consummation  of  any  ap- 
proved merp,er.  This  period  gives  the 
Department  of  Justice  ample  opportunity 
to  register  any  objections  it  may  have 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  merger, 
by  applying  for  an  injunction.  I  think 
it  is  important  to  note  that  this  injunc- 
tive action  would  not  be  automatic,  but 
would  rest  with  the  discretion  of  the 
courts.  If  grave  doubts  are  to  be  raised 
about  the  legality  of  a  merger,  it  is  at 
this  time — before  consummation — that 
they  should  be  voiced.  For  it  is  difficult 
to  exaggerate  the  hardship  entailed  in 
endeavoring  to  unscramble  a  merger,  and 
this  is  particularly  unfortunate  when  the 
parties  were  acting  In  the  utmost  of 
good  faith,  on  advice  of  competent 
counsel. 

In  addition  to  the  timing  of  these  ju- 
dicial proceedings,  their  nature  is  also  of 
significance.  Under  H.R.  12173,  the  reg- 
ulatory agencies  would  be  at  liberty  to 
intervene  in  any  case  initiated  bv  the 
Department  of  Justice,  to  provide  the 
court  with  the  benefit  of  their  expertise 
in  the  banking  industrj-.  I  believe  that 
it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  all  parties 
to  this  kind  of  litigation,  to  have  a  full 
presentation  of  all  pertinent  facta,  par- 
ticularly since  the  courts  would  examine 
such  Issues  de  novo. 
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Thus  the  present  bill  provides  an  or- 
derly procedure  for  the  timely  consid- 
eration of  all  relevant  fSM:tors,  and  au- 
thorizes the  participation  of  all  inter- 
ested parties.  It  establishes,  as  well,  a 
uniformity  of  standards  to  be  applied  by 
all  decisionmaking  institutions.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  sound  and  fair  bUl, 
Imaginative  in  its  conception,  which 
commands  the  support  of  the  entire 
House. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oeorgia 
[Mr.  StcphknsI. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  as  you  real- 
ize, the  bill  that  we  have  before  us  today 
is  a  compr(»nlse  measure.  The  first  com- 
promise in  the  bill  is  a  compromise  relat- 
ing to  six  banks  which  were  involved  in 
litigation  that  came  up  under  an  inter- 
pretation by  the  courts  that  the  anti- 
trust laws  pertain  to  banks.  The  com- 
promise is  between  three  banics  that  were 
merged  prior  to  the  decision  of  the  Court 
(Old  three  banks  that  were  merged  after 
the  decision  of  the  Court. 

In  order  to  provide  a  compromise  In 
those  different  situations,  we  have  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  that  the  three  banks 
which  merged  before  the  Court  decision 
would  stand  as  merged  and  the  three 
banks  which  sought  to  merge  after  the 
Court  decision  would  not  be  considered 
MB  merged.  However,  they  could  still 
have  their  day  in  court  under  the  criteria 
provided  in  this  new  bill  for  bank 
mergers.  They  would  still  have  an  op- 
portunity to  come  under  the  provisions 
of  this  statute.  Those  are  parts  of  the 
compromise  in  this  bill. 

The  major  compromise  in  the  bill  is  a 
compromise  of  divergent  opinions  upon 
the  subject  of  whether  or  not  the  anti- 
trust laws  should  pertain  to  banlcs  or 
whether  the  antitrust  laws  should  not 
pertain  to  banks.  There  has  been  a  very 
strong  division  of  opinion  in  respect  to 
that  in  America,  in  banking  circles,  and 
in  legal  circles.  The  criteria  that  had 
been  established  for  bank  mergers  seem 
to  point  to  the  belief  that  the  antitrust 
laws  did  not  pertain  to  bank  merger 
procedures,  and  the  first  three  banks 
proceeded  under  what  they  thought  was 
existing  law  and  merged. 

The  Court  then  came  along  and  de- 
cided that  the  antitrust  taws  did  pertain 
to  the  merger  of  banks,  and,  therefore, 
they  enjoined  the  merger  of  the  banks 
because,  as  they  said,  using  the  yardstick 
applied  to  other  businesses,  the  merger 
was  in  diminution  of  competition  and 
that  alone  would  stop  the  merger. 

What  we  have  tried  to  do  is  to  do  what 
we  should  do.  We  should  not  leave  up 
to  the  courts  the  interpretation  of  what 
we  intended.  So  this  bill  is  an  attempt 
to  exercise  our  duty,  which  is  to  set  forth 
the  intent  of  Congress. 

The  major  compromise  comes  about  In 
this  fashion.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
antitrust  laws  do  pertain  to  banks,  but 
that  the  banks  being  already  regulated — 
the  b«nkt  being  different  from  any  other 
kinds  of  boaineas — the  banks  should  be 
under  the  antitrust  laws  and  the  com- 
petition factors  only  If  they  are  weighed 
in  the  light  of  considerations  that  are 


peculiar  to  banks.  These  factors  we  try 
to  set  up  In  the  measure. 

So  we  have  compromised  ideas  and 
said  that  the  antitrust  laws  do  pertain  to 
banks  if  the  criteria  for  bank  mergers  are 
not  met  as  set  in  the  bill,  but  that 
diminution  of  competition  in  a  merger  is 
not  the  sole  factor  to  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

Mr  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio 

Mr.  ASHLEY,  Is  the  gentleman  say- 
ing, as  I  believe  he  is,  that  it  is  the  con- 
sensus of  the  committee,  in  drafting  this 
bill,  that  the  public  interest  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  combining  the  consideration 
both  of  the  anticompetitive  factors  of  a 
particulsu'  merger  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  needs  and  convenience 
of  the  community  that  may  derive  from 
that  merger,  which,  as  I  say,  may  result 
in  a  diminution  of  competition;  in  other 
words,  that  the  public  interest  has  got 
to  involve  a  consideration  of  both  of 
these  rather  considerable  factors? 

Mr,  STEPHENS.  That  is  correct,  and 
that  is  what  we  attempted  to  put  into 
this  bill  as  a  compromise  because  of  the 
flat  statement  of  the  Court  concerning 
antitrust  laws  pertaining  to  banks  which 
was:  If  there  is  a  diminution  of  compe- 
tition, tliere  .shall  not  be  a  merger.  You 
have  to  take  into  consideration,  too,  that 
when  we  talk  about  public  interest,  we 
know  public  interest  is  already  taken  care 
of  in  the  banking  Industry,  even  if  we 
did  not  have  this  legislation,  because  it 
is  a  regulated  Industry  The  justifica- 
tion of  regulation  Is  In  the  fact  that 
banks  affect  closely  the  public  and  its  in- 
terest must  be  protected.  As  a  result  of 
difQculties  during  the  depression  period 
we  started  regulation  of  the  banks  in 
order  to  protect  the  public  Interest.  So 
this  Is  merely  a  further  cumulative  step 
which  protects  the  public  Interest  In 
merger  proceedings. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  12173,  I  think  we  can 
all  agree  that  it  was  the  expressed  pur- 
pose and  intent  of  Congress  when  it 
passed  the  Bank  Merger  Act  in  1960  to 
make  certain  that  control  of  bank  merg- 
ers should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  ap- 
propriate banking  supervisor^'  agencies, 
and  that  while  the  competitive  effects 
of  a  proposed  merger  should  be  con- 
sidered, they  were  not  to  be  given  a  pre- 
dominant position. 

These  standards  were  repudiated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Philadelphia 
National  Bank  and  the  Lexington  Bank 
csises  In  which  the  Court  decided  that 
the  Justice  Department  had  the  final  say 
in  bank  mergers  Contrary  to  the  intent 
of  Congress,  the  bank  regulatory  authori- 
ties were  relegated  to  advisory  roles. 

By  taking  such  action  the  Court  de- 
monstrated that  the  1960  act  was  not  as 
clear  cut  as  Congress  thought,  and  It 
cast  serious  doubt  on  the  validity  of  a 
large  number  of  consummated  bank 
mergers  as  well  as  prospective  ones. 

Last  spring  the  Congress  set  out  again 
to  clarify  the  merger  picture  when  the 


Senate  passed  a  bill,  S.  1698,  which  would 
exempt  bank  mergers  from  the  applica- 
tlon  of  the  antitrust  laws,  unless  chal- 
lenged within  30  days.  The  Senate  bill 
would  place  bank  mergers  In  the  same 
category  as  mergers  in  other  regulated 
industries  approved  under  other  statutes 
which  delegate  to  specialized  agencies 
the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  our 
antitrust  policies.  S.  1698  would  also 
give  sanction  to  all  past  mergers,  includ- 
ing those  against  which  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  filed  suits  now  pending  in 
the  courts.  Finally,  the  Senate  bill  gives 
the  Justice  Department  an  automatic  in- 
junction against  bank  mergers  witii  a 
provision  allowing  antitrust  suits  to  be 
filed  30  days  after  approval  by  the  bank 
regulatory  agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  other  Chamber,  we  believe  that  the 
bin  reported  by  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  makes  significant 
improvements  in  the  Senate  bill  all  along 
the  line. 

The  Justice  Department's  concern  over 
monopolistic  tendencies  should  be  al- 
layed, by  our  application  to  banking  of 
section  n  of  the  Sherman  Act,  prohibit- 
ing mergers  which  create  a  monopoly. 
Further,  the  banking  agencies  could  not 
normally  approve  a  proposed  merger 
which  would  lessen  competition. 

If,  however,  the  banking  agencies  find 
that  the  anticompetitive  effects  are 
clearly  outweighed  by  the  needs  and  con- 
venience of  the  community,  they  may  ap- 
prove a  merger. 

These  provisions,  taken  together,  serve 
two  beneficial  purposes.  They  reinstate 
a  measure  of  antitrust  consideration 
which  was  lacking  in  the  Senate  bill,  and 
they  provide  a  banking  standard  that 
may  allow  economic  assistance  to  a  com- 
munity even  though  a  merger  tends  to 
lessen  competition  In  that  community, 
It  is  this  statutory  balance  that  was  in- 
tended In  1960,  but  obviously  not 
achieved. 

Moreover,  the  bill  before  us  preserves 
this  balance  by  allowing  the  Justice  De- 
partment 30  days  in  which  to  file  an  anti- 
trust suit  against  a  merger,  which  would 
automatically  enjoin  its  consummation, 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  that  the 
merger  may  take  place  pending  judicial 
proceedings,  if  the  courts  so  decide. 

The  committee  bill  goes  one  step  fur- 
ther, though,  in  that  it  directs  the  courts 
to  apply  the  banking  standards  as  well 
as  the  competitive  standards  in  any  ju- 
dicial proceeding  attacking  a.n  approved 
merger  transaction.  Thus.  In  a  merger 
case  about  which  the  banking  agencies 
and  the  Justice  Department  disagree,  the 
courts  would  msike  the  final  decision 
weighing  both  the  needs  and  convenience 
of  the  community  and  the  effect  on  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  does  this  bill 
set  forth  a  single  set  of  bank  merger 
standards  for  the  supervisory  agencies, 
the  Justice  Department,  and  the  courts, 
it  also  gives  these  standards  equal  weight 
as  between  economic  and  competitive 
circumstances,  and  It  assures  this  equilib- 
rium through  the  entire  review 
procedure. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  have  a  bill 
which   Is   structurally   sound   and  one 


which  can  clarify  the  application  of  anti- 
trust laws  to  bank  mergers. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Am  I  correct  in  assess- 
ing the  weight  of  the  gentleman's  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  a  proper  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "In  the  public  interest" 
would  be  the  inclusion  of  "the  conven- 
ience and  needs  of  the  community?" 
That  is  wliat  we  mean.     Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  STAirrON.  That  is  the  point  that 
was  made  earlier  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  that  Is  certainly  my  interpre- 
tation. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  concur. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  'WELTNER.  Is  the  gentleman 
saying  that  the  only  criterion  for  public 
interest  as  used  in  this  bill  is  some  stand- 
ard developed  around  the  adequacy  of 
banking  facilities? 

Mr.  STANTON.  No,  I  do  not  think 
that  would  be  the  interpretation  at  all. 
I  think  that  point  was  cleared  up  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  who  went  fur- 
ther in  clarifying  it. 

Mr.  'WELTNER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  did  not 
mean  to  imply,  I  trust,  that  under  the 
antitrust  laws  as  they  now  exist  any 
diminution  of  competition  would  be  in 
violation  thereof. 

Mr,  STANTON.  I  would  not  say  that. 
No, 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  fMr.  Minish]. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  support  of  H.R.  12173,  amend- 
ments to  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960. 

When  S.  1698  was  sent  to  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  for  action,  the 
Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  held  extensive 
hearings  on  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Bank  Merger  Act.  We  heard  testimony 
from  Govenmient  agency  witnesses, 
representatives  of  individual  banks  and 
bank  associations,  law  professors,  pro- 
fessional economists,  and  others. 

It  became  clear  that  the  Issues  In- 
volved in  this  area  were  quite  complex 
and  In  some  respects  controversial.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  It  Is  understand- 
able that  the  bill  that  was  finally  re- 
ported out  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  could  not  satisfy  all  the  in- 
terests involved. 

However,  considering  this  background, 
I  feel  that  this  is  a  good  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, a  workable  compromise  between 
those  who  feel  that  the  banks  should  be 
exempt  from  all  application  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  those  who  feel  that  the 
Justice  Department  should  be  given  ex- 
clusive responsibility  for  determining 
whether  a  proposed  bank  merger  should 
go  unchallenged. 

The  reasons  why  I  feel  this  bill  de- 
serves support  are: 

First.  That  It  estabUshes  a  single 
standard  by  which  the  bank  supervisory 


agencies  and  the  courts  shall  decide  on 
the  legality  of  a  proposed  bank  merger. 

Second.  That  this  bill  establishes  com- 
petition as  the  primary  factor  in  deter- 
mining whether  a  bank  merger  shall  be 
approved  by  the  appropriate  bank  super- 
visory agency. 

Third.  That  it  provides  for  de  novo 
review  by  the  comts  of  any  proposed 
bank  merger  approved  by  a  bank  super- 
visory agency  wliich  Is  challenged  by  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Fourth.  That  it  establishes  a  pro- 
cedure for  the  review  of  proposed  bank 
mergers  which  will  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity for  the  dissolution  of  merged  banks 
which  have  been  found  in  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws. 

It  is  clear  that  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  passing  the  1960  Bank  Merger  Act, 
which  was  to  discourage  bank  mergers 
rather  than  encourage  them,  has  not 
been  fulfilled  by  the  application  of  the 
1960  act  by  the  bank  supervisory  agen- 
cies. Since  1960  these  agencies  have  ap- 
proved well  over  90  percent  of  all  bank 
merger  applications  presented  to  them. 
In  establishing  a  single  standard  by 
which  bank  mei-gers  shall  be  approved,  it 
should  be  clear  to  the  bank  supervisory 
agencies  that  the  single  standard  estab- 
lished by  this  bill  puts  far  greater  em- 
phasis on  the  competitive  factor  in  ap- 
proving a  bank  merger  than  did  the 
standard  under  the  1960  act.  In  the  1960 
act  comEHJtition  was  only  one  of  seven 
factors  to  be  considered  by  the  bank 
supervisory  agencies,  and  competition 
could  be  outweighed  In  a  particular  case 
by  any  one  of  the  six  other  so-called 
banking  factors. 

In  this  proposed  legislation,  on  the 
other  hand,  competition  Is  preeminent, 
and  only  where  the  proponents  of  a 
merger  can  show  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  that  the  convenience  and  needs 
of  the  community  to  be  served  clearly 
outweigh  the  anticompetitive  effects  of 
a  merger,  only  then  can  the  competitive 
factor  be  overridden. 

It  should  also  be  clear  from  the  lan- 
guage of  paragraph  (5)  (b)  of  this  bill, 
which  establishes  this  single  standard, 
that  the  competitive  factor  to  be  used 
is  drawn  directly  from  Clayton  Act  sec- 
tion 7  and  Sherman  Act  section  1.  Thus, 
all  of  the  principles  developed  over  the 
last  75  years  In  regard  to  these  statutes, 
such  as  the  definition  of  relevant  market 
and  the  falling  company  doctrine  are 
carried  forward  unchanged  by  this  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Because  I  feel  that  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation directs  the  bank  supervisory  agen- 
cies to  give  more  weight  to  the  competi- 
tive factor  in  determining  whether  to 
approve  a  bank  merger  than  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1960.  and  because  I  feel 
that  this  bill  leaves  virtually  intact  the 
application  of  the  antitrust  laws  to  bank- 
ing as  announced  by  the  majority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Philadelphia 
National  Bank  case,  I  strongly  urge  the 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  WeltnerI. 

Mr.  'WELTNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
somewhat  reluctant  at  this  point  in  these 


proceedings  to  interrupt  a  calm  and  tran- 
quil afternoon.  I  feel  somewhat  as  an 
intruder  in  the  glade  of  a  great  con- 
sensus. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an- 
other view,  and  I  should  like  to  direct 
myself  to  that  view. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  say  that  I  be- 
lieve the  mechanical  portions  of  this  bill 
are  quite  good.  We  need  a  speedy  res- 
olution of  these  matters,  so  that  if  a 
merger  is  to  be  contested  in  court,  it 
might  be  on  with  and  over  with.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  forgiveness  of  the 
three  banks  who  merged  prior  to  the 
Philadelphia  decision  in  1963,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  to  be  in  order,  looking  at  the 
broad  Inequities  of  the  matter.  How- 
ever, the  central  thrust  of  this  bill  is  not 
to  create  a  new  procedural  action  for  the 
quick  determination  of  the  vaUdity  of 
mergers,  nor  is  It  to  resolve  the  troubles 
of  three  or  four — or  five  or  six — major 
banks  in  the  counti-y.  The  main  thrust 
of  this  bill  has  to  do  with  basic  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  a  strong  guide  in  the 
growth  of  our  country  for  70  years — the 
antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  for  one  do  not  agree 
that  this  is  simply  a  little,  perfecting 
amendment.  I  do  not  agree  that  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  and  the  entire  im- 
port and  thrust  of  It  is  simply  to  clarify 
the  existing  law.  Nor  do  I  agree  that 
this  is  a  simple,  clearly  understandable 
standard  to  which  the  wise  and  honest 
might  repair.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
think  that  just  the  opposite  of  each  of 
these  propositions  Is  the  fact. 

We  have  given  lipservice,  throughout 
the  course  of  this  afternoon's  discussion 
to  the  proposition  that  the  antitrust 
laws  are  Important,  and  we  have  all 
joined  in  saying,  "Yes,  they  are  pretty 
Important  laws,  and  we  ought  to  abide  by 
them,  and  where  It  is  not  too  incon- 
venient, we  ought  to  recognize  those  laws 
except  in  certain  circumstances  where 
we  ought  to  do  otherwise."  What  are 
those  circumstances?  What  is  this  clear. 
concLse,  plain,  simple,  little  clarifying 
amendment  to  the  antitrust  laws? 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  my  colleagues 
will  look  on  page  4  of  this  bill  they  will 
see  that  there  is  an  admonition  to  the 
responsible  agency  that  in  carrying  out 
this  law,  it  do  certain  things.  That  re- 
sponsible agency  can  be  one  of  three 
entitles  within  our  governmental  system. 
It  can  be  one  man,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  in  the  case  of  the  national 
banks;  It  can  be  a  majority  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks;  it  can  be  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  of  which  the  Comptroller 
is  by  statute  a  member. 

But  at  any  rate,  the  responsible  agency 
is  enjoined  under  this  bill  that  it  shall 
not  approve  any  transaction  which 
results  In  a  monopoly,  or  would  be  In 
furtherance  of  any  combination  or  con- 
spiracy to  monopolize  or  attempt  to 
monopolize  the  business  of  banking. 
That  Is  good,  for  we  would  all  be  in  dire 
straits  If  it  were  to  the  contrary. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  at  sec- 
tion (B) ,  because  this  is  the  heart  of  this 
mAtter.     It  states  that  the  responsible 
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agency  shall  not  approve  any  other 
proposed  merger  "whose  effect  in  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country  may  be  substantially 
to  lessen  competition,  or  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly,  or  which  in  any  other  manner 
would  be  in  restraint  of  trade."  That 
sounds  fine  until  you  come  to  that  small 
word,  "unless." 

In  effect,  what  we  have  said  up  to  this 
point  is  that  the  Sherman  Act  and  the 
Clayton  Act  must  be  obeyed  by  the  reg- 
ulatory agency  in  passing  upon  bank 
mergers.  But  then  we  remove  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Clayton  Act  mergers 
which  do  tend  to  lessen  substantially 
competition:  mergers  which  do  tend  to 
create  a  monopoly;  and  mergers  which 
do  act  in  restraint  of  trade — provided  a 
new  standard  is  met. 

What  iB  that  standard?  Is  it  the 
simple,  plain,  clearly  understandable, 
objective  test  that  has  been  alluded  to? 
Let  me  read  it  to  you : 

Unless  It  finds  that  the  anticomp>etltlve  ef- 
fects of  the  proposed  transaction  are  clearly 
outweighed  In  the  public  Interest  by  the 
probable  effect  of  the  transaction  in  meeting 
the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  conunu- 
nlty  to  be  served. 

That  is  the  plain,  simple  test  that  this 
bill  will  now  impose.  Plain  and  sim- 
ple— all  it  has  to  do  Is  to  clearly  out- 
weigh the  anticompetitive  effects  in  the 
public  interest  by  the  probable  effect  of 
the  transaction  in  meeting  the  conven- 
ience and  the  needs  of  the  community  to 
be  served. 

Let  us  examine  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  this  is  where  I  come  to  a  parting 
of  the  ways  with  my  colleagues.  I  do 
not  think  that  this  is  clear.  I  do  not 
think  it  Is  subject  to  any  kind  of  judi- 
cial Interpretation.  I  think  that  we 
will  catapult  ourselves  into  70  more 
years  of  litigation  as  to  the  meaning  of 
this  if  we  depart  from  the  antitrust  laws 
as  they  have  been  delineated  over  the 
past  70  years. 

What  is  clearly  outweighed?  How 
clearly  outweighed?  By  what  standard 
and  on  what  scale? 

What  Is  the  public  interest?  Some  of 
my  colleagues  here  have  said  that  the 
antitnut  laws  are  in  the  public  interest. 
So  do  we  outweigh  antitrust  laws  in  the 
public  Interest  by  something  else  in  the 
public  Interest? 

What  about  the  convenience  and  needs 
of  the  community?  I  must  confess  I  am 
one  who  has  charged  that  this  bill  places 
drive-ln  windows  and  personalized 
checks  above  the  antitrust  laws.  It  is 
perfectly  a  logical  and  sound  conclusion 
which  can  be  drawn  from  this  language. 

After  all.  it  is  very  convenient  to  have 
a  drive-ln  bank  next  door,  and  it  is 
awfully  helpful  when  you  cash  a  check  in 
a  grocery  store  to  have  your  name 
printed  on  that  check.  But  these  factors 
should  not  outweigh  the  restraining  and 
the  beneficent  effect  of  the  antitrust  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

As  we  have  seen,  "the  convenience  and 
needs  of  the  community  to  be  served" 
can  outweish,  and  discharge  any  obliga- 
tion under  tiie  antitrust  laws.  What 
community  to  be  served?  Is  a  commu- 
nity a  small  town  where  there  may  be 
three  or  fovu-  or  five  banks?  Is  a  com- 
munity a  regional  trading  center  such  as 


my  city  of  Atlanta,  which  is  the  financial 
capital  of  the  southeast?  Or  is  it  a  whole 
area  of  the  country  or,  indeed,  is  it  the 
whole  United  States  wiiere  tlie  money 
market  is  fairly  well  determined  in  one 
city. 

What  is  that  conununity?  Would  it 
be  New  York  City?  Would  it  be  the  east- 
em  seaboard?  Would  it  be  Decatur,  Ga.. 
or  Stone  Muunt^-iin.  Ga?  Would  it  be 
Pairbum  or  Alpharetta,  Ga.?  Would  it 
bo  Milwaukee? 

That  is  the  question?  What  commu- 
nity is  it  that  is  to  be  affected? 

I  have  sought  some  respon.se  to  this 
question  m  my  mind  and  I  must  ac- 
knowledge that  tlie  report  seeks  to  ad- 
dress itself  in  some  measure  to  answering 
that  point.  It  states  on  page  3  of  the 
committee  report: 

The  bill  acknowledges  that  the  general 
principle  of  the  antitrust  laws — that  sub- 
stantially anticompetitive  mergers  are  pro- 
hibited— applies  to  banks,  but  permits  an 
exception  in  cases  where  it  Is  cle.'.rly  shown 
that  a  plven  mercer  is  ?o  beneficial  to  the 
convenience  and  needs  of  the  community  to 
be  served — recognizing  that  effects  outside 
the  section  of  the  count."-)'  involved  mnv  be 
relevant  to  the  capacity  of  the  Institution  to 
meet  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  served. 

If  you  do  not  exactly  understand  that, 
let  me  read  it  attain,  because  I  do  not 
exactly  understand  it  and  I  have  read 
this  one  sentence  many  times.     It  reads: 

Recognizing  that  effects  outside  the  section 
of  the  country  involved  may  be  relevant  to 
the  capacity  of  the  institution  to  meet  the 
convenience  and  needs  of  the  community  to 
bo  served. 

Well,  I  suppose  this  is  something  about 
regional  competition.  Does  this  mean 
it  is  all  right  to  have  only  one  bank  in 
a  State  if  that  one  bank  competes  with 
another  bank  of  equivalent  magnitude  in 
an  adjoining  State — and  provides  per- 
sonalized checks  and  a  drive-in  window? 
Is  that  what  this  means?    I  do  not  know. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  part  with 
my  colleagues  when  they  say  that  this  is 
Just  a  simple  little  compromi.se  and  just 
clarifies  the  law  as  it  now  exists. 

I  would  like  to  use  what  time  I  have 
to  propound  some  questions,  with  the 
hope  some  Members  of  the  majority 
might  enlighten  me  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  notice  my  colleague 
and  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
corwin  [Mr.  Rktjss],  Is  on  his  feet.  I  will 
yield  to  him  at  this  ix)int  if  he  desires. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  was  going  to  admit  that  we  of  the 
majority  and  the  minority  of  this  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  who 
have  joined  in  supporting  this  bill  are 
not  able  to  claim  to  the  Members  here 
today  that  we  have  answered  every  ques- 
tion and  prevented  the  need  for  courts 
of  law.  Unfortunately — or  fortunately, 
depending  on  your  point  of  view — that 
need  continues  to  exist.  But  I  do  not 
really  think  we  have  done  so  badly.  The 
gentleman  from  Georgia  alludes  to  and 
msignlfles  the  venerable  antitrust  laws. 
Those  laws,  among  others,  contain  the 
phrase  that  a  merger  is  no  good  If  it 


would  be  in  restraint  of  trade.  I  do  not 
think  the  phrase  "restraint  of  trade"  is 
.self-executing  either.  That  requires  a 
court  of  law. 

I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  that  the  words  "convenience" 
and  "needs  of  the  community"  are 
capable  of  some  meaning.  They  will  re- 
quire court  interpretation.  But  I  think 
the  legislative  history  that  we  are  mak- 
ing here  is  not  unreasonable.  Indeed, 
when  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  gets 
down  to  specific  cases  of  what  merger 
should  be  valid  and  what  should  be 
struck  down,  I  do  not  think  that  there 
would  be  any  disagreement  between  him 
and  myself.  So  let  us  not  get  too 
semantically  involved  here.  Let  us  re- 
member that  whatever  language  is 
adopted,  it  will  take  a  court  of  law  to 
do  a  little  interpreting  of  it. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  The  gentleman 
agrees  that  if  the  proposed  language  is 
adopted,  it  will  be  many  a  case  before 
the  meaning  has  been  fully  extracted. 

Mr.  REUSS.  We  will  need  courts  to 
interpret  it,  yes. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  We  will  be  em- 
barked, then,  the  gentleman  agrees,  upon 
a  long  career  of  lawsuits  to  determine 
.;ust  what  the  Congress  meant  by  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  REUSS.  But  it  will  be  a  far 
shorter  career  of  lawsuits  than  would  be 
the  case  if  we  did  not  enact  this  bill  into 
law  today,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  hold  a  moment,  let  us  assume  that 
we  have  a  bank  merger  which  tends  to 
create  a  monopoly.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  if  he  can  suggest  to  me 
some  circiunstances  involving  the  con- 
venience and  needs  of  the  community 
where  the  tendency  to  create  a  monopoly 
may  be  clearly  outweighed  in  the  public 
interest  by  the  probable  effect  of  that 
proposed  transaction  on  meeting  the 
convenience  and  needs  of  the  community 
to  he  served. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do 
so.  Take  a  community  with  two  banks. 
One  of  those  banks  is  failing.  In  such 
a  situation,  even  though  the  absorption 
of  the  failing  bank  will  create  in  the 
community  thereafter  one  bank,  a  mo- 
nopoly, I  think  that  that  might  well  be 
upheld  as  a  merger  which  would  meet 
the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. Indeed,  I  remind  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  that  under  existing 
antitrust  law  such  a  merger  would  be 
valid.  I  reiterate  my  contention  that 
we  are  not  here  today  in  any  way  tam- 
pering with  the  existing  enlightened  in- 
terpretation of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Is  the  gentleman 
saying  that  this  legislation  does  not  af- 
fect the  antitrust  laws  as  they  are  written 
and  presently  interpreted  by  the  Court, 
to  wit.  in  the  Philadelphia  case  of 
June  1963? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  so  saying.  I  think 
under  this  law,  as  amended,  a  court  could 
very  well  come  to  precisely  the  same  con- 
clusion as  the  Court  did  in  the  Philadel- 
phia case,  holding  that  the  30 -percent 
concentration  Inherent  in  the  merger 
sought  in  that  case  was  not  overweighed 
by  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. 
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Mr.  WELTNER.  The  gentleman's  re- 
sponse is  encouraging.  As  one  of  the 
chief  architects  of  this  bill,  his  interpre- 
tation i.^  helpful  to  me  as  one  concerned 
about  the  application  of  the  antitrust 
Ia'.vs. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia.  The  gentleman  has  made 
a  very  fine  exposition  of  his  own  view- 
point. I  am  sure,  however,  that  the  gen- 
tleman will  agree  that  whether  it  is  one 
agency  or  three  agencies  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  reviewing  the  case  or 
the  court  reviewing  a  case  at  the  instance 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  same 
standards  should  apply  in  determining 
whether  a  merger  should  or  should  not 
be  approved.  Would  not  the  gentleman 
agree  with  that  statement? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  agree  with  that. 
I  further  suggest  that  the  proper  stand- 
ard to  be  applied  is  that  embodied  in  the 
Sherman  Act  and  the  Clayton  Act. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WELTNER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MULTER.  May  I  direct  the  gen- 
tleman's attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  to  bear  in  mind  in  this  country 
that  banks  originally  w^ere  organized  and 
given  monopolies.  In  other  words,  we 
have  an  immediate  divergence  of  pur- 
pose between  the  antitrust  act  and  the 
original  organization  of  banks  in  this 
country  which  exists  even  today.  While 
they  do  not  get  a  complete  monopoly, 
they  get  a  quasi-monopoly.  In  the  char- 
tering of  a  new  bank  they  must  take  into 
account  what  the  conditions  are  in  the 
community.  In  addition  to  what  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Reuss]  referred  to  as  the  failing 
bank,  let  us  say  it  is  not  a  failing  bank. 
Let  us  say  that  there  are  two  banks  in 
the  community,  one  of  which  takes  its 
deposits  and  invests  them  only  in  Gov- 
ernment securities.  This  is  not  a  sup- 
posititious case.  This  is  an  actual  situa- 
tion which  has  occurred  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  Instead  of  lending  the 
depositors'  money  to  the  community  to 
help  build  up  the  economy  of  the  com- 
munity, this  bank  invests  its  money  in 
Government  securities  only.  If  that 
bank  is  being  merged  with  another  bank 
which  is  serving  the  community  and 
lending  its  money  to  the  community,  do 
you  not  think  that  the  public  conven- 
ience is  better  served  by  that  kind  of 
merger? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Does  the  gentleman 
suggest  that  the  proposed  legislation  will 
enable  the  banking  agencies  to  direct 
Whether  the  banking  policy  be  liberal 
or  conservative,  expansionist  or  con- 
tractive? 

Mr.  MULTER.    Oh,  no. 

ITie  situation  I  just  referred  to,  and 
"lat  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
REtJssl,  referred  to.  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  courts  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  say,  because  of  the 
cutting  down  in  competition,  because  you 
nave  only  one  bank  instead  of  two.  that 
tnerefore  they  must  take  action. 
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Mr.  WELTNER.  The  antitrust  law 
does  not  prevent  any  diminution  of  com- 
petition, but  only  substantial  diminu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MULTER.  In  the  cases  referred 
to,  it  is  very  substantial  diminution;  in- 
stead of  two  banks  we  wind  up  with  one. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  This  is  a  case  of  a 
failing  bank,  which  has  long  been  recog- 
nized by  the  court.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  this  legislation.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  will  agree 
with  me,  that  we  do  not  have  to  pass 
any  bill  to  permit  the  approving  agency 
to  merge  a  failing  bank  in  order  to  save 
it  from  insolvency.  I  am  certain  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  indeed,  would 
say,  as  a  well-educated  lawyer,  that  the 
failing  bank  doctrine  exists  independ- 
ently of  any  statutes  which  has  been 
passed  in  the  last  20  or  30  years.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
sponding to  the  correctness  of  that 
proposition. 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect fis  far  as  he  goes,  but  I  have  gone 
beyond  the  failing  bank  theory.  There 
are  many  instances  where  we  are  not 
concerned  with  the  failing  bank,  where 
there  is  an  ahsolute  and  complete  dimi- 
nution of  competition,  yet  under  all  the 
circumstances  and  all  of  the  factors  the 
courts  should  approve  that  merger  just 
as  the  regulatory  agencies  may  approve 
the  merger. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gonzalez j. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  before  us  today,  H.R.  12173.  has  been 
appropriately  named  the  Bank  P/Ieri/er 
Act.  It  is  designed  to  facilitate  bank 
mergers.  It  is  even  designed  to  rive  a 
few  giant  banks  the  retroactive  consent 
of  the  Government  to  mergers  v.-hich 
have  been  judged  by  the  court.s  to  have 
t>een  consummated  in  violation  of  the 
antitmst  laws.  It  is  a  bad  design,  one 
in  which  Congress  will  find  no  pride  in 
the  years  to  come. 

I  opposed  the  favorable  report  of  this 
bill  in  committee,  and  I  oppose  the  bill 
today.  In  my  dissenting  views,  con- 
tained in  the  House  Report  No.  1221 
accompanying  this  bill  I  stated  that  the 
new  so-called  guidelines  are  as  vague 
and  undefined  a  standard  as  any  group 
of  men  could  possibly  dream  up.  I 
repeat  that  charge  today.  I  refer  to 
the  language  found  on  page  4,  beginning 
on  line  9,  stating  that  an  exception  from 
the  antitrust  laws  may  exist  where  a 
merger  is  so  beneficial  to  "the  conven- 
ience and  needs  of  the  community  to  be 
served"  that  it  would  be  in  the  public 
interest  to  permit  it. 

Later  in  the  bill,  on  page  8.  line  21,  the 
same  phrase  is  used:  "the  convenience 
and  needs  of  the  community  to  be 
served." 

This  is  the  standard  which  is  supposed 
to  remove  the  doubts  about  the  law  on 
bank  mergers  which  are  supposed  to  exist 
in  the  minds  of  untold  numbers  of  bank 
ofQcials  and  bank  customers.  But  what, 
exactly,  does  that  phrase  mean?  It  is  not 
defined  in  the  bill,  it  is  not  defined  any- 
where. It  is  not  certitude  which  this  bill 
will  create,  but  confusion. 


I  am  in  favor  of  uniformity  in  the  law, 
but  I  am  against  vagueness.  Vagueness 
is  the  cardinal  sm  in  the  drafting  of  new- 
legislation.  Why,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found revolutions  in  the  historv  of  man 
occurred  in  ancient  times  when,  for  the 
first  time,  the  laws  were  put  into  a  form 
which  could  be  understood  by  the  people. 
Once  this  was  done  the  people  could  know 
what  the  laws  regulating  conduct  were, 
and  they  could  guide  themselves  accord- 
ingly. Once  the  laws  were  written  down 
the  people  were  no  longer  subject  to  the 
whims  and  caprices  of  their  rulers  who 
would  say  what  the  law  was  one  dav  and 
change  it  the  next. 

In  the  writing  of  the  laws  the  great- 
est virtue  is  precision.  If  we  write  the 
law  to  let  the  people  know,  what  do  we 
accomplish  by  drafting  language  .so 
vague  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  its 
meaning? 

Of  course,  the  bill  before  us  was  not 
drawn  in  ignorance.  It  was  drawn  in 
mistake.  For  while  some  may  think 
that  this  bill  creates  an  exception  or  a 
loophole  in  the  law  wide  enough  to  drive 
a  bank  through,  there  is  a  seriou--^  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  even  this  much  cer- 
tainty will  result.  I  have  no  doubts  that 
some  of  the  proponents  of  this  measure, 
not  all,  are  tiding  to  accomplish  with 
uncertainty  what  they  could  not  do  wiUi 
certainty.  For  the  original  Senate  ver- 
sion would  have  flatly  exempted  from  the 
antitrust  laws  all  bank  mergers  approved 
under  the  Bank  Merger  Act.  This  much 
could  not  be  swallowed  and  the  bill  was 
somewhat  changed  before  finally  passed 
by  the  other  body.  Yet,  the  language  of 
the  original  version  of  S.  1698  is  highly 
mstructive.  It  reveals  the  true  intention 
of  those  who  have  struggled  so  mightily 
for  passage  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Bank  Merger  Act. 

No  one  can  doubt,  after  all  that  has 
transpired  since  S.  1698  was  introduced 
last  year,  that  the  proponents  would  like 
to  .simply  exempt  banks  from  the  anti- 
tmst laws.  And  that  is  why  I  sav  today, 
that  they  are  trying  to  accomplish  with 
uncertain  and  vague  language  what 
could  not  be  done  with  express  language. 

And  this  desire  on  the  part  of  some, 
the  desire  to  remove  the  banks  from  the 
antitrust  laws,  has  been  so  strong,  has 
caused  them  to  go  to  such  extreme  and 
undignified  lengths,  has  obsessed  them 
so,  that  it  will  be  their  undoing.  This 
bUl  will  not  do  what  the  proponents 
think  it  will  do.  It  will  not  settle  what 
they  beUeve  to  be  questions  in  the  law. 
In  fact,  the  questions  that  they  them- 
selves raised  have  been  answered  quite 
satisfactorily  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
But  this  bill  raises  more  questions  than 
it  answers.  There  is  only  one  place 
where  these  questions  can  be  finally  re- 
solved, the  courts. 

So  in  passing  this  bill  we  are  not  set- 
thing  anything.  The  language  is  too 
vague  to  settle  anything.  We  are 
merely  laying  the  predicate  for  the  next 
round  of  litigation.  And  the  Supreme 
Court  will  have  to  be  asked  to  tell  us 
what  we  meant  when  we  enacted  the 
abomination  we  are  passing  on  today. 

In  this  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal 
is  a  very  significant  article.    I  disagree 
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with  much  of  what  Is  said  In  this  article 
which  discusses  the  Bank  Merger  Act. 
But  It  Is  significant  to  me  that  the 
writer  concludes  that  this  bill  "Is  so 
vaguely  worded  that  the  Supreme  Court 
Inevitably  will  be  asked  to  define  what 
Congress  really  meant,  and  the  honor- 
able Justices  will  have  considerable  lee- 
way again  to  make  their  own  law." 

No  reasonable  person  who  has  read 
this  bill  can  conclude  anything  but  that 
it  is  vague  and  uncertain.  We  who  are 
responsible  for  It  should  not  let  It  pass. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  I  srield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  it  was  Ed- 
mund Burke  who  once  said : 

All  government  and  Indeed  every  hunuin 
benefit  and  enjoyment,  every  virtue,  every 
prudent  act  la  founded  on  compromUe  and 
barter. 

In  a  sense,  this  bill  Is  founded  on  com- 
promise and  barter.  It  Is  not  what  I 
would  wish  as  far  as  antitrust  Is  con- 
cerned, but  when  you  compare  It  with 
what  the  Senate  gave  us,  I  certainly  pre- 
fer this  bin.  I  do  not  think  anything 
has  been  stated  concerning  the  justifica- 
tion In  this  bin  for  the  Immunization  of 
the  three  banks  that  were  merged  prior 
to  the  so-called  Philadelphia  National 
Bank  decision.  I  would  like  to  give  you 
the  history  and  the  Justification  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill — the  legislative 
history. 

In  1950,  with  the  passage  of  the  Celler- 
Kefauver  Act,  to  close  a  loophole  that 
existed  in  the  Clayton  Act,  section  7,  so 
as  to  make  It  apply  to  mergers  by  means 
of  ^acquistion  of  assets,  a  degree  of  con- 
fusion did  develop  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
visions of  amended  section  7  relative  to 
merger  by  asset  acquisition  applied  to 
banks.  I  for  one — and  I  was  in  a  fairly 
good  position  to  know — did  not  under- 
stand nor  did  Senator  Kefauver,  of 
honored  memory,  understand  that  the 
Celler-Kefauver  amendment  to  section  7 
was  to  apply  to  acquistlon  of  bank  assets 
in  cases  of  merger.  To  correct  this  sup- 
posed defect,  in  the  84th  Congress  and 
subsequent  Congresses  I  repeatedly  spon- 
sored legislation  that  would  specifically 
have  placed  bank  mergers  by  asset  acqui- 
sition within  the  prohibition  of  the 
amended  Clayton  Act,  section  7.  H.R. 
5948  in  the  84th  Congress,  for  example, 
which  passed  this  House  but  was  not 
acted  upon  in  the  Senate,  would  have  ac- 
complished this.  In  the  86th  Congress 
my  bill.  H.R.  4152.  would  have  had  this 
effect.  In  my  opening  statement  In  the 
hearings  on  H.R.  5948  In  the  84th  Con- 
gress I  said  among  other  things,  and  I 
quote  my  exact  statement  more  fully : 

My  bill  would  close  the  gap  insofar  aa 
banks  are  concerned  and  prohibit  bank  mer- 
gers achieved  by  aaset  as  well  as  stock  acqui- 
sition where  the  effect  might  be  substantially 
to  lew  competition  or  tend  to  create  a  mo- 
nopoly In  any  section  of  the  country. 

My  statement  to  the  House,  when  I 
introduced  HM.  5948.  was  noted  by  Jus- 
tlcee  Harlan  and  Stewart  In  their  dissent 
in  the  Philaddphi*  National  Bank  case. 
At  that  time  I  explained: 

All  th«  bill  doM  Is  plug  a  loophole  In  the 
prweat  Uw  dealing  with  bank  mergers  •  •  *. 


This  loophole  exists  because  section  7  pro- 
hibits banlc  mergers  •  •  •  only  if  such  mer- 
gers are  accomplished  by  stock  acquisition.* 

In  addition,  in  the  hearings  on  the 
bank  merger  bill.  Acting  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  Robert  A.  Bicks,  in  charge 
of  the  Antitrust  Division,  said: 

To  remedy  this  problem  present  law  seems 
Inadequate.  Clayton  Act,  section  7,  as  now 
written.  Is  little  help  for  present  section  7 
covers  bank  stock — but  not  bank  asset — ac- 
quisitions. 

Former  Congressman  Spence,  former 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  when  he  commented 
on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se  concerning  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  of  I960,  stated: 

The  Clayton  Act  is  liietTectlve  as  to  bank 
mergers  because  m  the  r  ..ce  of  banks  It  covers 
only  stock  acquisitlo:;s  and  bank  mergers  are 
not  accomplished  that  way. 

Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB.  Kat- 
zenbach,  testifyinc  on  S.  1693.  the  pend- 
ing bank  merger  biil,  on  Wednesday, 
August  18,  1965,  among  other  things, 
stated: 

Even  though  a  good  argument  can  be  made 
that  banks  merging  befo.-e  the  Philadelphia 
Bank  decision  had  re.ison  to  doubt  that  bank 
asset  acquisitions  were  sulojer:  to  section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act,  there  would  have  been 
no  basis  for  believing  that  the  Sherman  Act 
did  not  apply. 

The  foregoing  history  makes  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  banking  community 
could  be  confused  with  respect  to  wheth- 
er Clayton  Act  section  7,  as  amended  by 
the  Celler-Kefauver  Act.  applied  fully  to 
bank  mergers.  The  Clayton  Act  confu- 
sion was  set  to  rest,  on  June  17,  1963.  by 
the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Philadelphia  National  Bank  case. 

In  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  a  perfect  moral  right,  although 
it  may  not  be  justified  legally  under  the 
Philadelphia  decision,  but  morally,  we 
have  the  right  and  the  duty  to  grant 
Immunization  to  these  three  banks,  be- 
cause of  the  confusion  to  which  I  just 
referred.  There  was  substantial  confu- 
sion. Indeed,  if  I  were  a  lawyer  and 
some  bank  had  come  to  me  and  said,  "If 
I  were  to  merge  with  this  particular  bank 
by  asset  acquisition,  would  I  be  violating 
the  law?"— meaning  the  Celler-Kefauver 
Act — in  good  conscience  I  would  have 
had  to  say,  "No."  prior  to  the  Philadel- 
phia case. 

Therefore,  it  is  only  fair  and  proper 
and  Just  and  equitable  to  Immunize  these 
three  banks  from  the  operation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  one  pro- 
vision that  I  would  like  to  make  refer- 
ence to.  and  that  Is  on  page  6.  subdivi- 
sion (d>.  which  states  that  in  any  action 
brought  under  the  antitrust  laws  arising 
out  of  a  merger  transaction,  there  can 
be  Intervention  by  any  of  the  agencies 
of  the  Government  or  any  State  bank 
supervising  agency. 

I  do  not  know  why  that  was  put  in 
except  I  think  it  was  one  of  the  pet  proj- 
ects of  my  good  friend  Jim  Saxon,  for 
whom  I  have  an  affectionate  regard,  and 
whom  I  look  upon  as  a  very  dedicated 
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public  servant.  But  why  do  you  permit 
the  dragging  in  of  the  U.S.  agencies  is 
beyond  my  comprehension  because  it  is 
going  to  prove  as  Irritating  as  a  hang- 
nail. 

This  is  very  much  like  putting  a  sec- 
ond story  on  a  ranch  house.  You  simply 
do  not  do  that.  For  that  reason  I  again 
say  I  do  not  understand  why  it  was  pm 
in.  I  am  not  going  to  oCfer  an  amend- 
ment, but  I  do  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
will  take  that  out  in  conference,  because 
It  has  no  place  in  this  legislation.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  very  little  justification  for 
anything  like  this.  It  Is  going  to  create 
confusion, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  remember  the  story 
of  the  judge  who  had  the  greatest  record 
of  trial  decisions.  He  tried  more  cases 
than  any  judge  at  all.  Someone  asked 
him  what  was  the  secret  of  his  trying 
so  many  cases.  He  said  "I  would  hear 
the  plaintiff's  case  and  then  I  made  the 
decision."  They  said.  "Well,  did  you  njr 
hear  the  defendant's  case?"  He  said  "I 
used  to,  but  it  confused  me." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  going  to  create 
confusion  worse  confounded,  and  I  hope 
that  provision  will  eventually  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  would  like,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  comment  on  this  last  point 
of  my  colleague  from  New  York,  the 
worthy  dean  of  the  New  York  delegation. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
we  have  the  courts  to  consider  the  con- 
venience and  needs  of  the  community 
to  be  served  and  the  banking  services  to 
be  rendered  to  a  community. 

The  Justice  Department  just  is  not 
adequately  equipped  nor  does  it  have 
an  adequate  Interest  to  speak  to  the 
court  on  that  question.  That  is  question 
on  the  facts  which  have  been  presented 
to  the  agency  which  had  considered  the 
merger  in  the  first  Instance. 

It  is  a  question  of  specialized  knowl- 
edge. It  is  a  question  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Interpretation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  It  is  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's primary  concern. 

So  if  we  establish  this  standard  which 
requires  the  court  to  consider  the  con- 
venience and  needs  of  the  community, 
then  I  think  we  should  have  the  experts 
on  that  subject  in  court  to  testify  with 
respect  to  it.  Therefore,  I  feel  it  is  a 
sound  provision. 

Mr.  CELLER.  We  have  never  had  it 
before  and,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
havT  It  now.  I  would  rather  abide  by  the 
laws  we  now  have  than  go  into  those 
we  know  not  of.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
create  a  procedure  in  the  courts  that 
would  constitute  a  sort  of  town  meeting 
where  every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  would 
stick  his  nose  into  the  proceeding  and 
try  to  get  his  oar  into  the  situation.  I 
fear  me  that  that  is  what  is  going  to 
happen.  We  have  never  had  this  before 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
have  It  now  and  I  think  it  should  be 
eliminated. 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr,  An- 

NTTNZIO]. 
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Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
ill  wholehearted  support  of  H.R.  12173. 
to  amend  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960. 

Aside  from  the  bill's  substantial  im- 
provements upon  the  current  state  of  the 
law,  my  support  stems  in  no  small  part 
from  a  profound  appreciation  for  the 
legislative  statesmanship  of  so  many  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  under  the  leadership 
of  our  great  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

I  sincerely  believe  we  have  reported 
out  a  fine  bill.  Chairman  Patman  stead- 
fastly insisted  upon  full  and  complete 
hearings  on  this  very  important  proposal 
In  which  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
banking  public  are  vitally  involved. 
While  many  of  us  did  not  at  the  time 
fully  appreciate  extended  hearings,  look- 
ing back  now,  I  can  say  with  great  con- 
viction that  we  could  not  have  done  the 
job  without  all  the  expert  testimony  we 
received  and  considered.  An  important 
lesson  I  have  learned  in  this,  my  first 
term,  is  that  we  legislators  can  give  no 
less  than  a  100-percent  effort  in  order  to 
produce  sound  legislation,  and  this  bill 
is  the  result  of  such  an  effort. 

Simply  stated,  the  primary  purpose  of 
H.R.  12173  is  to  provide  a  procedure 
whereby  dissolution  of  merged  banks 
may  be  avoided  with  an  absolute  mini- 
mum of  confusion  and  uncertainty. 

Under  present  law  the  courts  can  order 
dissolution  of  a  bank  merger  consum- 
mated in  complete  good  faith  years  be- 
fore without  any  thought  of  restraining 
trade  or  substantially  lessening  competi- 
tion. Banks,  their  stockholders,  and  the 
public  are  greatly  inconvenienced  when 
two  banks  combine,  only  to  learn  that 
the  combination  violated  the  law  and, 
therefore,  must  be  undone.  Particularly 
is  this  true  when  large  commercial  banks 
have  been  merged  into  one  single  busi- 
ness and  operated  £is  such  over  a  period 
of  years. 

H.R.  12173  would  avoid  the  serious  un- 
settling effects  resulting  from  such  dis- 
solutions by  no  longer  permitting  anti- 
trust suits  against  bank  mergers  unless 
brought  within  30  days  after  approval  of 
the  merger  by  the  appropriate  banking 
agency. 

This  bill  thus  provides  a  30-day  statute 
of  limitations  with  respect  to  section  1 
of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  and  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  The  general 
antimonopoly  prohibition  in  section  2  of 
the  Sherman  Act  would  not  be  affected. 
Once  bank  management  and  stockhold- 
ers should  decide  upon  a  merger,  then 
the  banking  agencies  would  review  the 
proposal  to  be  sure  that  the  pubUc  in- 
terest and  needs  are  met.  If  the  respon- 
sible agency  then  approves  the  merger, 
the  transaction  carmot  be  consummated 
Prior  to  30  days  after  that  approval.  If 
an  antitrust  action  is  not  brought 
against  the  merger  within  the  30  days, 
the  transaction  may  never  again  be  chal- 
lenged on  the  ground  that  It  alone  and 
of  Itself  constituted  a  violation  of  any 
of  the  antimerger  laws,  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  section  2  of  the  Sherman  Act, 
as  I  have  just  mentioned.  The  com- 
mencement of  any  antitrust  suit  within 
the  30-day  period  would  automatically 


stay  the  consummation  of  the  merger 
unless  the  court  decides  otherwise. 

So  tills,  in  a  nutshell,  is  what  the  bank 
merger  bill  is  all  about — to  provide  a 
greater  degree  of  certainty  that  bank 
mergers,  once  consimimated,  will  not 
have  to  be  undone.  Of  course.  If  the 
court  should  decide  to  permit  consum- 
mation of  a  proposed  merger  which  is 
contested  within  the  30-day  period,  the 
merging  parties  would  be  aware  of  the 
risks  Involved  and  take  their  own  chances 
on  the  outcome  of  the  litigation. 

Businessmen  require  certainty  in  the 
law;  they  must  know  precisely  what  the 
rules  are  so  that  carefully  laid  plans 
may  not  end  up  in  disaster.  H.R.  12173 
provides  this  certainty  and  that  is  why 
it  is  a  good  bill. 

In  addition  to  providing  this  clarifying 
procedure,  which  is,  of  course,  the  over- 
riding purpose  of  the  bill,  H.R.  12173 
would  also  afford  blanket  antitrust  im- 
munity to  all  mergers  consummated  be- 
fore the  law  was  settled  by  the  1963  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  the  Philadelphia 
case — except  those  mergers  violating  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Sherman  Act.  The  commit- 
tee agreed  upon  this  provision  on  the 
ground  that  many  banks  may  have 
merged  in  reliance  on  the  assumption 
that  our  antimerger  laws  did  not  apply 
to  banks.  It  seems  unfair  to  subject 
these  banks  to  prosecution  and  possible 
divestiture  when  the  applicable  statute 
was  not  clear  at  the  time  they  merged, 
even  though  competition  may  have  been 
lessened  as  a  result. 

This  proposal  also  directs  the  courts,  in 
passing  upon  the  legality  of  a  bank 
merger,  to  take  into  account  the  overall 
public  interest  and  not  to  decide  the  case 
just  on  the  basis  of  some  mechanical 
formula  and  find  a  merger  ipso  facto 
illegal  because  concentration  is  increased 
by  I  percentage  points. 

I  understand  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, who  is  responsible  for  enforcement 
of  the  antitrust  laws,  does  not  object  to 
this  feature.  Mr.  Katzenbach  Informed 
your  committee  that  the  courts  do  in 
fact  consider  the  overall  public  needs  in 
deciding  merger  cases  and  not  just  some 
rigid,  theoretical  legal  standard.  He 
clearly  indicated  his  agreement  that  it 
would  be  desirable  for  the  banking  agen- 
cies and  the  courts  to  apply  the  same 
standards  in  passing  upon  mergers. 
Therefore,  H.R.  12173  in  no  substantial 
way  would  amend  or  weaken  the  exist- 
ing antitrust  laws  in  terms  of  what  is 
and  what  is  not  an  illegal  bank  merger. 
It  was  clearly  the  understanding  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  when 
we  reported  out  the  bill  that  the  com- 
petitive factor  would  remain  preeminent 
in  bank  merger  cases.  After  all,  anti- 
trust law  Is  not  "Within  the  particular 
expertise  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  it  Is  not  our  function  to 
recommend  changes  in  that  body  of  law. 

The  so-called  forgiveness  provision 
and  the  new  language  In  paragraph  (5^ 
iB)  of  section  1  of  the  bill  were  not  the 
motivating  factors  in  our  favorably  re- 
porting this  bill.  I  think  the  title  of  the 
bill  confirms  this  conclusion : 

To  establish  a  procedure  for  the  review  of 
proposed  bank  mergers  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  necessity  for  the  dissolution  of  merged 
banks. 


Thus,  the  other  provisions  are  inci- 
dental and  essentially  unimportant. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  restate  my  appre- 
ciation to  Chairman  Patbian  and  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Domestic  Finance  Sub- 
committee without  whose  rare  ability 
and  dedication  we  would  never  have  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  before  the  House  a 
sound  bank  merger  bill.  The  public 
interest  is  the  beneficiary,  and  I  hope 
all  Members  recognize  this  and  support 
Chairman  Patman  and  your  committee 
in  passing  it.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
RyanI. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
express  my  grave  reservations  about  the 
effect  of  H.R.  12173  on  our  antitrust 
policy. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1960  promises  to  establish 
a  uniform  standard — but  instead  it  pro- 
poses a  vague  .standard.  It  promises  to 
end  conflicts  of  interpretation  between 
Government  agencies — but  instead  it  en- 
courages agency  conflicts  in  the  courts. 
Indeed,  for  all  of  its  promises,  the  only 
concrete  effect  of  this  amendment  would 
be  to  permit  three  mergers,  two  of  which 
have  already  been  disapproved  by  the 
courts. 

The  amendment  may  have  one  other 
notable  effect:  its  ambiguous  language 
may  finally  be  interpreted  to  have  nar- 
rowed the  scope  of  the  Clayton  Act. 

It  is  no  secret  that  H.R.  12173  is  before 
the  House  because  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  United 
States  v.  Philadelphia  National  Bank.  374 
U.S.  321  <  1963  > .  That  case  held  that  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Clayton  Act  had  survived 
the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960  and  applies 
to  bank  mergers.  Its  critics  maintain 
that  the  Supreme  Court  misinterpreted 
the  Bank  Merger  Act;  that  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  prescribed  a  balancing  act 
in  which  Clayton  would  stand  or  fail  de- 
pending on  the  "needs  of  the  commu- 
nity." However,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
the  final  word  on  the  construction  of 
statutes.  The  bill  before  as  would  re- 
strict the  application  of  the  Clayton  Act 
as  regards  banks  and  banking.  As  a 
matter  of  policy.  It  would  mean  that 
antitrust  laws  are  not  as  applicable  to 
banks  as  they  are  to  oil. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  construct  sev- 
eral arguments  to  show  that  banks 
should  enjoy  a  privileged  position  in  our 
economy.  One  of  their  principal  argu- 
ments is  that  it  is  particularly  important 
to  prevent  bank  failures,  which  unlim- 
ited competition  can  produce.  This  ar- 
gument has  merit.  A  bank  failure  not 
only  injures  a  bank's  owners,  but  it  can 
be  a  community  disaster.  However,  the 
merger  of  a  failing  bank  would  be  per- 
mitted under  the  Clayton  Act  as  it  now 
stands.  The  courts  have  recognized  a 
failing  company  exception  to  section  7's 
prohibition  of  acquisitions  that  tend  to 
lessen  competition  substantially.  See 
International  Shoe  Company  v.  FTC.  280 
U.S.  291,  299-303.  In  the  Philadelphia 
Bank  case,  the  court  specifically  stated : 

Section  7  •  •  •  does  not  exclude  defenses 
baaed  on  dangers  to  liquidity  or  solvency  If 
to  avoid  them  a  merger  Is  necessary. 
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Rather  than  demonstrate  that  banks, 
should  enjoy  a  privileged  position  in  our 
economy,  economic  studies  indicate  that] 
concentration  affects  them  in  preciselyi 
the  same  way  that  it  affects  industry.  A' 
study  by  Franklin  R.  Edwards,  senior 
economist  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  indicates  that 
high  concentration  of  banks  leads  to 
high  loan  rates,  low  rates  on  time  and 
saving  deposits,  and  high  profits. 

Some  economists  have  taken  the  re- 
sults of  Edwards'  study  a  step  further. 
pointing  out  that  a  concentration  of 
banks  can  lead  to  a  concentration  of  in- 
dustry. As  banks  become  larger,  the  ar- 
gument runs,  they  become  less  concerned 
with  small  loans.  They  begin  to  cater  to 
large  Industries  rather  than  small  ones. 
Thus  the  concentration  of  banks  may  be 
more  detrimental  than  the  concentration 
of  other  industries,  for  it  may  have  a 
multiplier  effect  which  runs  through  the 
economy. 

In  any  case,  the  committee  majority 
has  failed  to  demonstrate  that  the  Clay- 
ton Act  should  not  apply  to  bank  merg- 
ers. Moreover,  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  va^ue  and  ambiguous. 

The  language  of  paragraph  f5)  (B)  of 
the  bill  points  to  the  "convenience  and 
needs  of  the  commuiilty  to  be  served." 
But  what  does  this  mean?  I  am  afraid 
that  the  use  of  vague  and  unfamiliar  fac- 
tors and  ill-defined  balancing  tests  will 
produce  confusion  both  in  the  courts  and 
the  banking  agencies.  How  is  a  court  to 
determine  the  effect  of  a  t>ank  merger 
upon  the  convenience  and  needs  ot  the 
community  to  be  served?  Is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  larger  trust  division  an  im- 
portant convenience  to  the  community? 
What  does  It  mean  to  balance  such  a  con- 
sideration against  an  Increase  in  con- 
centration in  the  local  banking  market? 
Just  how  does  a  court  go  about  deciding 
whether  the  additional  convenience  for 
large  borrowers  of  being  able  to  float  a 
$10  million  loan  In  Philadelphia  Instead 
of  having  to  do  so  in  New  York  justified 
the  possibility  of  higher  interest  rates 
resulting  from  merger  and  increased  con- 
centration? 

Mr.  Chairman,  finally,  I  am  persuaded 
by  Attorney  General  Katzenbach's  view 
as  set  forth  in  his  letter  of  January  5, 
1966,  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Rxtrss].  He  wrote,  page  17  of  the 
report: 

In  thua  permitting  the  single  factor  of 
"convenience  and  needs"  to  override  aill  other 
considerations,  the  proposal  goes  far  beyond 
the  desirable  objective  of  achieving  uniform- 
ity *  •  •  and  does  not  accord  with  my  view 
that  a  substantive  change  In  existing  law 
Is  neither  necessary  nor  appropriate. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Donald  P. 
Turner,  who  is  In  charge  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division,  has  publicly  opposed  the 
proposed  legislation,  pointing  out  that 
the  bill  is  marred  by  the  defects  to  which 
the  Attorney  General  referred  In  his  let- 
ter of  January  5. 

Mr.  Chainxum,  I  beUeve  that  this  leg- 
islation will  create  many  dlfflcultles  in 
the  interpretation  and  application  of  the 
antitrust  laws  and  should  be  defeated. 

Ut.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  frcan  New  York  [Mr. 
OrmTOBi]. 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12173. 

This  bank  merger  bill  has  been  crit- 
icized unjustly  as  being  too  complex  and 
too  imprecise.    I  think  it  is  neither. 

The  bill  gives  certainty  and  prompt- 
ness to  resolution  of  antitrust  problems 
4  Involved  in  bank  mergers.  This  was 
badly  needed.  Presently  merging  banks 
are  subject  to  attack  at  any  time  and  in 
fact  have  been  attackt^  by  the  Justice 
Department  year.s  after  their  consuma- 
tion.  The  provisions  that  the  Attorney 
General  mu.st  bring  suit  within  30  days 
following  a  merger  if  a  challenge  is  to 
be  made  against  its  anticompetitive  ef- 
fects is  a  simple  and  constructive  remedy. 

The  bill  provides  uniformity  in  an  area 
that  has  been  chaotic.  A  single  stand- 
ard is  provided  for  the  reaulatory  agen- 
cies, the  Attorney  General  and  the  courts 
where  previously  each  had  followed  dif- 
ferent standards. 

The  standard  is  clear  and  as  ade- 
quately precise  as  is  possible  in  an 
area  of  judgment  where  many  factors 
play  and  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  situa- 
tions to  which  the  standard  is  to  be 
applied.  The  public  interest  in  competi- 
tion is  to  prevail  unless  clearly  out- 
weighed by  the  public  interest  m  meet- 
ing the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
community  to  be  served.  Certainly  this 
convenience  and  needs  standard  is  as 
definite  as  the  words  of  the  antitrust  laws 
themselve.«:  when  they  ."^peak  of  restraint 
of  trade  or  tendency  to  monopolize  in 
any  section  of  the  country.  It  is  very 
analogous  to  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity  .standard  included  in  Federal 
and  virtually  every  State  public  utility 
regulatory  statutes. 

The  standard  represents  a  good  com- 
promise between  unadulterated  applica- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws  to  banks  and 
total  exemption.  It  pre.<;erves  intact  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Sherman  .Act  as  applied  to 
banks  and  weighs  other  antitru.st  laws 
against  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
community,  keeping  anticompetitive  fac- 
tors predominant.  Those  who  .say  that 
it  has  the  effect  of  repealing  the  anti- 
trust laws  as  applied  to  banks  are  mis- 
leading their  colleagues. 

There  has  been  much  concern  ex- 
pres.sed  about  permitting  Federal  and 
State  bank  regulatory  agencies  to  in- 
tervene in  antitrust  suits.  The  claim  Is 
made  that  this  will  muddy  up  the  waters 
and  particularly  that  it  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  having  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
speak  to  the  court  with  more  than  one 
voice. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  most  impor- 
tant consideration  in  an  antitrust  suit  is 
to  get  all  information  adequately  before 
the  court.  A  court's  decision,  as  that  of 
an  administrator,  can  be  no  better  than 
his  facts.  Since  the  Federal  and  State 
regulatory  agencies  are  very  involved  in 
these  disputes  and  are  in  a  unique  posi- 
tion to  inform  the  court  on  the  facts, 
they  certainly  should  oe  allowed  to  inter- 
vene, particularly  since  the  new  stand- 
ard of  this  bill  requires  consideration  of 
the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  com- 
munity as  to  which  these  agencies  are 
expert. 

Purthermore.  it  Is  artificial  in  these 
situations  to  say  that  the  Federal  Gov- 


errunent should  speak  to  the  court  with 
one  voice  when  in  fact  the  interests  and 
outlooks  of  its  agencies  are  varied.  The 
Justice  Department  has  no  real  interest 
or  expertise  in  applying  banking  factors, 
while  the  agencies  do.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  agencies  have  no  interest  or 
expertise  in  application  of  the  antitrust 
laws  and  the  Justice  Depaitment  does. 
Why  should  not  both  views  be  presented 
before  the  court? 

Indeed,  in  point  of  historical  fact,  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  bank  regu- 
!atoi-y  agencies  have  been  at  odds  more 
than  they  have  been  of  one  voice,  and  by 
a  long  shot. 

This  situation  is  not  unusual.  Each 
of  the  Federal  regulatory  agencies, 
banking  and  otherwise,  has  its  own 
counsel.  Each  appears  in  litigation  of 
its  own  right.  The  agencies  are  not  rep- 
resented by  the  Justice  Department  in 
litigation,  except  by  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral before  the  Supreme  Court. 

All  in  all,  I  chink  this  is  an  excellent 
bill,  creating  certainty  where  there  was 
doubt,  uniformity  where  there  was  di- 
versity, and  a  good  resolution  of  tiie 
problems  of  protecting  and  promoting 
the  public  interest  in  bank  merger.s.  I 
warmly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan   [Mr.  ToDDl. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Weltner  1  has  broken  the  ice  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill. 

I  ri.se  in  opposition  to  the  bill  which  we 
have  before  us.  Its  limited  usefulness 
is  overwhelmed  by  provisions  which  dis- 
play contempt  for  our  free  competitive 
enterprise  system  through  the  retro- 
active repeal  of  the  antitrust  laws  to 
take  two  offenders  and  one  alleged  of- 
fender off  the  hook,  and  by  a  confusion 
of  established  practice  of  law  by  adnun- 
istrative  agencies  in  section  7(d). 

Furthermore,  since  the  meaning  of  the 
1960  bank  merger  act  has  already  been 
clarified  by  the  courts,  I  see  no  need  to 
go  through  the  judicial  process  again 
to  gain  clarification  of  a  provision  which 
will  actually  apply  to  nothing  and  do 
nothing  until  it  reaches  the  Supreme 
Court. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  very  gratified  to  note  that  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  have  said  that  this  bill 
does  not  change  the  antitrust  laws,  that 
the  public  Interest  is  paramount  and 
that  the  antitrust  laws  are  paramount  in 
a  preservation  of  the  public  Interest.  I 
think  this  is  very  Important  and  to  me 
it  has  been  very  gratifying  In  this  dis- 
cussion. 

We  have  had  some  problems  here 
today  and  I  think  we  have  had  problems 
In  the  committee  In  defining  what  are 
the  convenience  and  needs  of  a  com- 
munity. I  would  like  to  submit,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  these  needs  are  best  de- 
fined by  the  role  that  commercial  bank- 
ing plays  in  business.  The  role  which 
commercial  banking  plays  in  the  public 
Interest  is  primarily  and  first  of  all  the 
role  of  creating  deposits  and  providing 
checking  account  services  and,  secondly. 
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making  and  suppling  commerical  loans 
at  interest  rates — interest  rates  estab- 
lished by  the  market. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
recent  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  contains  several  studies  which 
have  been  made  Indicating  that  as  com- 
petition goes  dow-n,  Interest  rates  on 
loans  go  up  and  Interest  rates  on  savings 
deposits  go  down. 

This  would  Indicate  to  me  that  the 
convenience  and  needs  of  the  community 
are  demonstrably  not  served  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  concentration  in  banking 
services. 

This  is  why  I  believe  the  inclusion  of 
the  phrase  "public  interest"  as  a  modifier 
of  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  com- 
munity is  very  important  in  the  legisla- 
tion as  drafted  before  us.  And  by  public 
interest,  I  mean  the  role  which  com- 
mercial banking  plays,  as  illustrated 
previously.  In  this  connection,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  Committee's  attention  to 
remarks  which  I  noted  during  our  own 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee's  dis- 
cussion on  this  bill. 

You  will  recall  that  we  had  a  number 
of  bills  before  us.  Paragraph  (5)  (B)  In 
the  bill  which  was  finally  accepted,  and 
finally  written  into  the  bill,  was  an  at- 
tempt to  make  it  clear  that  competitive 
factors  are  in  a  sense  preeminent.  With 
respect  to  section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act 
and  .section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act,  where 
there  is  or  may  be  a  substantial  diminu- 
tion of  competition,  the  burden  shall  be 
upon  the  merging  Institution  to  show 
that  the  diminution  resulting  from  the 
merger  clearly  is  outweighed  by  the  needs 
and  conveniences  of  the  community. 

Now  aside  from  the  needs  and  conveni- 
ence of  the  community  as  expressed  in 
low  interest  rates  on  loans  and  the  avail- 
abihty  of  loans  and  interest  rates  on  time 
deposits.  I  think  we  may  tend  to  imply 
that  there  Is  some  need  for  things  such 
as  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Weltner]  calls  drive-in  windows,  or 
credit  cards  and  Christmas  clubs. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  one  of 
the  appropriate  areas  for  a  bank  regu- 
latory agency  to  consider  when  they  talk 
about  convenience  and  the  needs  of  a 
community.  We  are  talking  fundamen- 
tally about  banking  services,  which  again 
are  defined  as  they  are  in  Supreme  Court 
decisions  and  studies  of  commercial 
banking  made  by  the  staff  of  the  Office  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  This 
is  what  we  are  talking  about  when  we 
speak  of  convenience  and  needs. 

I  think  we  should  be  clear  as  to  the 
role  which  the  regulatory  agency  plays 
m  the  scheme  of  things.  In  the  first 
place,  the  function  of  the  regulatoi-y 
agency  is  to  keep  banks  sound.  This 
means  that  it  has  to  keep  banks  solvent 
and  keep  them  from  failing.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  regulatory  agency  does 
nave  expertise  in  evaluating  a  merger 
and  making  certain  that  the  histitution 
Which  results  will  be  viable. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  decided 
that  the  regulatory  agency  should  con- 
sider whether  or  not  a  merger  may  vlo- 
^te  the  antitrust  laws.  This,  we  hope, 
snould  prevent  conflict  between  the 
^^?;t°'"y  agency  or  supervisory  agencv 
ana  the  Department  of  Justice.    It  is  not 


altogether  certain  that  this  will  happen. 
If  the  supervisory  agency  approves  the 
merger  on  the  ground  that  it  Is  not  anti- 
competitive, or  that  it  fulfills  the  needs 
of  the  community,  It  may,  of  course,  still 
be  challenged  by  the  Justice  Department 
if  Justice  feels  that  it  is  anticompetitive. 
This  Is  clearly  contemplated  by  this  bill. 
Next  we  find,  I  believe,  an  area  of  some 
uncertainty  In  the  bill.  I  think  that  this 
was  brought  to  our  attention  in  an 
earlier  discussion.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]  Is  present.  I 
should  like  to  pose  the  following  question 
to  him.  I  refer  to  page  3  of  the  commit- 
tee report,  where  the  following  language 
appears:  "but  permits  an  exception  In 
cases  where  it  is  clearly  shown  that  a 
given  merger  is  so  beneficial  to  the  con- 
venience and  needs  of  the  community  to 
be  served,"  and  so  forth.  In  a  case  such 
as  this  are  we  talking  primarily  about 
the  effect  on  the  local  market  of  the 
merger,  or  are  we  talking  about  the 
service  to  the  community  in  which  the 
bank  is  located? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  think  the  answer  to 
that  question  is  that  it  can  be  both.  It 
depends  on  the  facts  of  the  particular 
case. 

Mr.  TODD.  If.  for  example,  the 
market  Is  not  served  by  the  national 
money  market,  then  you  might  say  that 
the  national  money  market  should  be 
considered  in  addition  ? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  This  might  well  be  a 
factor. 

Mr.  TODD.  But  if  the  institution  is  in 
there  and  has  access  to  the  national 
money  market,  there  would  be  no  need 
to  bring  in  a  large  outsider. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  That  would  certainly 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TODD.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsm. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  merely  wish  to  make 
sure  that  everything  is  perfectly  clear 
here.  The  subject  we  are  working  on 
relates  to  paragraph  (5)  (B) ,  which  states 
as  follows: 

(B)  any  other  proposed  merger  transac- 
tion whose  effect  In  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try may  be  substanUally  to  lessen  competi- 
tion, or  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly,  or 
which  in  any  other  manner  would  be  in  re- 
straint of  trtde,  unless  it  finds  that  the 
anticompetitive  effects  of  the  proposed 
transaction  are  clearly  outweighed  In  the 
public  Interest  by  the  probable  effect  of  the 
transaction  in  meeting  the  convenience  and 
needs  of  the  community  to  be  served. 

So  that  there  may  not  be  any  mis- 
understanding in  what  I  am  about  to  say, 
and  if  it  is  in  collision  with  what  might 
be  In  the  mind  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  I  know  that  he  will  speak  up. 
What  is  meant  by  that  provision  and 
what  counts  Is  the  effect  of  the  transac- 
tion in  meeting  the  needs  and  conven- 
iences of  the  community  which  that  par- 
tlciilar  sought-to-be-merged  bank  serves. 
In  considering  the  convenience  and 
needs  of  that  community,  one  may,  of 
course,  look  at  the  situation  outside  of 
the  community  in  the  larger  regional 
or  national  market.  But  conditions  in 
that  regional  or  national  market  are 
relevant  only  Insofar  as  they  affect  the 


convenience  and  needs  of  the  community 
to  be  served. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Ashley  !  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Todd!  whether  he  disagrees  with 
what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  can  scarcely  disagree 
with  my  friend  Inasmuch  as  we  worked 
hard  and  long  over  that  language  and 
that  very  Interpretation  of  the  language. 
Mr.  TODD.  Would  you  not  further 
agree  that  the  convenience  and  needs  of 
the  community  would  be  best  served  by 
whatever  would  bring  them  the  lowest 
interest  rates  on  loans  and  the  highest 
interest  rates  on  deposits,  time-saving 
deposits — that  this  would  be  a  considera- 
tion of  the  banking  agency  as  well  as 
the  courts? 

Mr.  REUSS.  There  are.  of  course, 
other  aspects  to  banking  than  loan  poli- 
cies and  time  deposit  requirements.  A 
bank  has  a  tru.st  department,  frequently. 
A  bank  has  an  investment  policy.  A 
bank  does  some  limited  underwriting  of 
municipal  bonds.  Tliis  whole  conjury 
of  bank  services  has  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  considering  what  is  competitive. 
Mr.  TODD.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
this:  Would  he  be  willinij;  to  .sacrifice 
competition  in  commercial  bankinsr  in 
order  to  achieve  greater  efficiencies  in 
the  trust  department  in  a  given  area? 

Mr.  REUSS.  My  answ-er  to  that  would 
be  that  the  main  business  of  a  bank  in 
this  country  is  to  make  loans.  This  is 
the  big  thing.  Therefore,  while  I  would 
want  to  take  into  account  what  its  trust 
department  does — or  for  that  matter 
what  its  travel  desk  does — obviously, 
bankiiiK  is  banking  and  commercial  loans 
are  its  principal  business. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TODD.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  agree  that  in  de- 
termining what  is  in  the  public  interest, 
in  meeting  the  needs  and  convenience 
of  the  community  to  be  served,  it  would 
be  important  to  consider  as  probably 
primary  among  those  factors,  the  free 
and  open  competition  between  banks 
unfettered  by  contracts  or  agreements 
in  restraint  of  trade,  undiminished  by 
monopolies  or  near  monopolies,  and 
without  being  strictured  by  the  creation 
of  economic  units  intended  to  stifle  free 
and  open  competition? 

Mr.  TODD.  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  states  it  very  well. 
I  think  he  indicates  in  his  minority  views 
the  effect  of  lack  of  competition  on  a 
community  in  a  given  area. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  said  exactly 
what  the  gentlemen  from  Georgia  said 
in  deflning  public  Interest.  The  public 
interest  Is  the  preservation  of  competi- 
tion. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TODD.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  fiom  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Is  that  not  whar  we  are 
trying  to  determine  today,  that  we  do 
not  accept  the  Supreme  Court's  very 
limited  interpretation  of  the  law  as  set 
forth  in  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960? 
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We  are  In  effect  spelling  out  that  they 
did  not  take  Into  consideration  all  of  the 
Intent  of  Congress,  that  there  are  other 
factors  than  the  competitive  factor,  and 
the  needs  and  Interests  of  the  commu- 
nity as  broadly  defined  can  override  in 
certain  circumstances  the  so-called 
competitive  factor.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  TODD.  I  think  the  gentleman 
states  it  well,  and  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  Is  documented  In  the  floundering 
bank  section  of  the  report.  Is  that  not 
correct?  Here  we  are  discussing  what 
can  happen  In  a  community  when  the 
bank  goes  bad.  We  do  not  expect  the 
antitrust  law  to  prevent  a  supervisory 
agency  from  taking  action  If  the  bank 
goes  t^d. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
Is  limited  to  that  at  all.  There  is  much 
broader  application.  The  needs  of  the 
community  do  not  relate  to  the  Interest 
rate  or  to  any  other  single  function  that 
the  bank  performs.  The  bank  is  in  the 
service  area.  There  are  many  different 
functions.  I  think  that  this  Is  some- 
thing that  we  as  Individuals  cannot  write 
Into  specific  law  because  we  do  not  know 
each  specific  case.  That  is  why  we  have 
to  write  it  as  we  have,  to  include  the 
community  needs  and  interests  and  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TODD.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  We  must  keep  clearly 
In  mind  at  all  times  the  history  of  bank- 
ing In  this  country,  if  not  throughout  the 
world,  has  Indicated  that  we  get  an  un- 
sound banking  system  when  we  have 
completely  unrestrained  and  unrestricted 
competition.  While  It  is  fine  to  have  as 
low  an  Interest  rate  as  possible  on  loans 
and  as  high  a  rate  as  possible  on  the  de- 
posits, obviously  the  one  must  come  from 
the  other.  The  Interest  received  is  earn- 
ings. The  Interest  paid  Is  going  out  to 
the  depositors.  One  must  have  a  fair 
balance  of  all  these  things  and  one  can- 
not take  Into  account  one  of  these  things 
without  taking  Into  account  all  of  them. 
That  Is  why  In  the  banking  field  particu- 
larly we  cannot  look  solely  to  the  anti- 
trust laws  or  the  Clayton  Act  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  proper  conclusion . 

Mr.  TODD.  Yes;  that  is  why  we  have 
bank  regulatory  agencies,  to  prevent  un- 
restrained and  unrestricted  banking 
practices  which  could  undermine  the 
soundness  of  the  banking  system. 

But  some  aspects  of  commercial  bank- 
ing— and.  In  my  view,  some  of  its  most 
Important  aspects — are  for  the  most  part 
entirely  unregulated  by  any  of  the  bank 
regulatory  agencies.  For  the  most  part, 
no  agency  regulates  the  Interest  rates 
which  banks  charge  their  commercial 
and  Industrial  borrowers,  and.  unlike 
utUltles,  banks  are  not  required  by  any 
regulatory  agency  to  serve  all  cc«ners. 
The  only  effective  regulator  of  the  inter- 
est rates  charged  on  commercial  baiik 
loans  la  competition,  and  the  only  effec- 
tive way  to  Insure  that  free  and  open 
competition  continues  to  play  Its  impor- 
tant role  Is  to  make  sure  that  the  anti- 
trust laws  continue  to  apply  in  full  force 
to  every  unregulated  aspect  of  commer- 


cial banking.  Moreover,  since  it  Is  one  of 
the  basic  assumptions  of  our  national 
economic  policy  as  expressed  in  the  anti- 
tnist  laws  that  the  greater  the  number  of 
competitors,  the  more  vigorous  competi- 
tion will  be,  antitrust  also  has  an  impor- 
tant role  to  play  In  preventing  any  sub- 
stantial diminution  in  the  number  of 
competing  banks.  That  role  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Congress  in  enacting  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960  and.  in  my  view, 
that  role  is  recognized  and  reemphasized 
in  this  bill. 

The  remainder  of  my  speech  will  l>e 
divided  into  thi-ee  parts:  First,  a  further 
explanation  of  the  hopefully  clarified, 
but  probably  confused,  antitrust  section 
of  this  bill:  second,  a  discussion  of  a 
novel  and  most  unexpected  provision  of 
the  bill  which  will  promote  further  chaos 
and  conflict  in  the  executive  agencies, 
section  7(d>;  and  third.  I  will  offer 
amendments  to  strike  from  the  bill  the 
sections  which  are  properly  private  bills 
for  the  relief  of  three  banking  institu- 
tions from  the  burden  of  being  under 
laws  which  have  been  instrumental  In 
preserving  our  system  of  free  competi- 
tive enterprise. 

The  hopefully  clanfled  but  probably 
confused  paragraph  5iB>  which  states: 

.\ny  other  proposed  merger  transaction 
whose  effect  In  any  section  of  the  country 
may  be  substantially  to  lessen  competition, 
or  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly,  or  which 
In  any  other  manner  would  be  In  restraint 
of  trade,  unless  it  finds  that  the  anticom- 
petitive effects  of  the  propose  trans.ictlon 
are  clearly  outweighed  In  the  public  Interest 
by  the  probable  effect  of  the  transaction  In 
meeting  the  convenience  ajid  needs  of  the 
community  to  be  ser\'ed. 

Although  I  do  not  take  exception  to 
the  intent  of  paragraph  5*B) .  I  consider 
it  superfluous,  and  for  that  reason,  not 
desirable.  Its  meaning,  although  pre- 
sumably clear  to  those  of  us  who  have 
participated  in  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Subcommittee  hearings  on  S. 
1698,  will  not  nece.ssarily  be  clear  to  the 
courts  in  the  future.  In  my  opinion,  it 
will  require  litigation  to  define  with  pre- 
cision the  manner  in  which  this  section 
would  be  applied.  It  therefore  con- 
tributes unnecessar>' — and  certainly  un- 
needed — confusion  to  the  bank  merger 
situation. 

The  portion  of  paragraph  5(B)  preced- 
ing the  word  "unless"  is  an  international 
restatement  of  the  language  used  in  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  This  is  not  un- 
defined, ambiguous  language  with  mean- 
ings unknown  to  all.  Indeed,  it  is  clearly 
defined  and  precise,  with  exact  and  very 
specific  interpretations  and  applications. 

Therefore,  the  plain  meaning  rule  of 
statutory  interpretation  must  be  applied 
by  the  courts  in  interpreting  this  sec- 
tion of  the  statute.  The  plain  meaning 
is  that  the  Clayton  Act  definition  was 
conscientiously  used  by  the  committee 
and  as  such  carries  the  meaning  previ- 
ously defined  by  the  law  and  judicial  In- 
terpretation. The  portion  of  paragraph 
5<B>  which  has  been  added  to  this  tra- 
ditional Clayton  Act  language,  and  which 
I  consider  superfluous,  utilizes  the  term 
"Anticompetitive,"  which  is,  of  course, 
of  the  same  meaning  as  has  been  used 
In  Clayton  Act  law  and  practice.  In  ad- 
dition, it  uses  the  term  "public  interest." 


as  well  as  the  phrase,  "convenience  and 
needs  of  the  community  to  be  served." 
I  should  like  to  discuss  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  these  phrases  as  brought  out  in 
the  committee  hearings. 

The  majority  report  states: 

The  maintenance  of  a  sound  banking  sys- 
tem and  the  promotion  of  healthy  competi- 
tion am.ong  financial  Institutions  •  •  • 
Is  •  •  *  the  primary  concern  of  your  com- 
mittee In  recommending  for  enactment  the 
bUl  reported  herewith. 

This  recognizes,  in  my  opinion,  the 
proper  function  of  the  supervisory 
agencies,  which  concerns  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  sound  banking  system,  as 
well  as  the  role  of  competition,  which  is 
to  provide  public  services  at  minimum 
costs. 

That  these  two  concerns  are  compli- 
mentary, rather  than  exclusive,  has 
been  well  documented  In  the  hearings, 
and  Is  well  accepted  in  much  of  the 
current  literature  on  banking.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  Senate  hearings,  Mr.  Wal- 
lace Klrkpatrick,  special  counsel  to  the 
Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  states: 

Moreover,  although  commercial  banking  Is 
subject  to  a  variety  of  governmental  con- 
trols, the  regulatory  scheme  does  not  cover 
many  areas  of  banking  and  Is  particularly 
absent  from  the  area  of  Interrelation  of  bank 
and  customer  •  •  •  competition  regulates 
the  market  forces  In  those  areae,  and  compe- 
tition must  be  guaranteed  Its  freedom  by 
the  protection  of  the  antitrust  laws  so  that 
It  may  perform  its  function  •  •  •  If  banking 
were  to  be  Immunized  from  the  antitrust 
laws,  there  would  have  to  be.  In  the  public 
Interest,  far  more  direct  and  pervasive  Fed- 
eral regulation  than  has  been  proposed. 

This  philosophy  was  also  reflected  in 
the  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency in  1963,  where  he  stated: 

No  principle  of  our  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem Is  more  fundamental  than  the  presump- 
tion that  public  controls  will  be  Imposed 
only  where  they  are  clearly  needed  to 
serve  carefully  defined  public  objectives. 
This  principle  Is  reflected  In  the  settled 
policy  of  this  country  to  place  primary  reli- 
ance on  Individual  Initiative  safeguarded  by 
efforts  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  compe- 
tition. We  have  departed  from  this  basic 
policy  only  In  industries  which  unmistak- 
ably call  for  special  treatment.  Banking 
has  been  one  of  those  Industries  •  •  •  one 
purpose  of  bank  regulation  Is  to  maintain 
this  essential  confidence  In  the  banking  sys- 
tem by  sustaining  Its  solvency  and  liquid- 
ity •  *  *.  A  second  criterion  for  bank  regu- 
lation Is  thus  to  fashion  the  controls  so 
that  proper  scope  Is  allowed  for  the  exer- 
cise of  Individual  Initiative  and  Innovation. 

These  dual  objectives  of  bank  regulation 
entail  a  balancing  of  considerations  which 
may  In  some  degree  conflict  •  •  *.  Any 
unique  form  of  bank  regulation  which  1» 
not  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  sol- 
vency and  liquidity  of  the  banking  system 
must  be  regarded  as  a  harmful  Impediment 
upon  the  capacity  of  banks  to  meet  the 
public  requirements  which  they  are  designed 
to  serve. 

This  same  view  was  expressed  by  the 
Board  of  Ctovemors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  In  its  booklet,  "Federal  Re- 
serve System  Processes  and  Functions," 
published  In  1963  that  states: 

Fundamentally,  bank  supervision  U  di- 
rected to  safeguarding  and  servicing  toe 
community's  Interest.  In  relation  to  In- 
dividual banks,  the  objective  Is  to  foster  the 
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maintenance  of  each  in  sound  and  solvent 
condition  and  under  good  management.  In 
order  to  protect  depositors  and  to  assure  un- 
interrupted provision  of  essential  banking 
services  With  respect  to  all  banks,  a  fur- 
ther objective  is  to  help  maintain  a  b.Tiiklng 
system  which  will  adapt  continuously  and 
rfcspor.fively  to  the  financial  needs  of  a  grow- 
ing economy  and  in  which  individual  units 
will  compete  actively  In  rendering  banking 
services  •  •  •  given  these  alms,  the  major 
responsibility  of  supervisory  authorities  Is 
to  keep  Informed  of  the  condition,  opera- 
tlon.'.  and  management  of  the  bar.ks  subject 
vo  their  review  and  to  contribute  to  the  pre- 
vention or  ccrrectlon  of  situations  that, 
through  inadequicy  of  either  banking  capa- 
bility or  banking  competition,  might  ad- 
versely affect  the  economy  of  the  general 
public  interest. 

Lkewise,  as  far  back  as  1962,  the 
Cjmptroller  of  the  Currency.  Mr.  James 
Saxon,  stated: 

The  banks  of  our  country  are  not  •  •  • 
controlled  in  the  tame  degree  as  the  public 
utliities.  Tills  same  difference  is  of  vital 
significance  in  determining  the  proper  role 
of  competition  in  the  field  of  banking.  In 
the  public  utility  Industries,  the  cost  condi- 
tions which  prevail  require  In  many  instances 
the  granting  of  monopoly  powers  as  a  means 
of  assuring  service  and  avoiding  destructive 
competition.  Accordingly,  in  that  industry, 
in  addition  to  the  regulation  of  entry,  the 
serving  of  public  convenience  and  need  is 
made  mandatory,  and  the  terms  under  which 
those  services  are  ofTcred  are  publicly  con- 
uoUed.  Neither  of  these  latter  two  forms  of 
public  control  is  applied  to  the  field  of  bank- 
ing. 

In  banking,  even  though  entry  Is  regulated. 
there  is  broad  scope  for  the  exercise  of  pri- 
vate initiative.  Unfortunately,  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  distinction  is  not  alwavs  fully 
understood.  •  •  •  There  remains  today,  as 
In  the  past,  a  public  concern  to  maintain 
confidence  In  the  banking  sy.^tem.  But  we 
must  not  regard  this  objective  as  Justifying 
protection  against  competition.  For  if  the 
public  controls  in  the  field  of  banking  were 
designed  to  provide  a  shelter  against  rivalry, 
it  would  also  become  necessary  to  require  the 
mand.Ttory  provision  of  banking  services  at 
rates  fixed  by  the  public  authorities.  There 
wnuld  be  no  other  way,  under  those  circum- 
stances, to  protect  the  public  Interest. 

Prof.  Thomas  G.  Moore,  in  an  invited 
contribution  to  "Studies  on  Banking 
Competition  and  the  Banking  Struc- 
ture," printed  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 


BanJcs  will  generally  respond  more  quickly 
to  a  move  of  the  Federal  Reserve  if  there  is 
considtrable  competition  among  them. 

Thus,  we  can  conclude  that  competition 
has  a  very  real  role  to  play  in  the  operation  of 
the  banking  system.  While  we  need  some 
regulation  to  ln.sure  the  safety  of  depiisltors 
in  the  public  interest,  competition  should  be 
fostered  as  much  as  possible. 

Thus,  we  find  that  the  role  of  the 
supervisory  agency,  in  the  public  interest, 
is  to  maintain  solvency  and  liquidity  of 
the  banking  system,  and  to  promote, 
wherever  possible,  effective  competition 
in  the  industry  it  supervises.  The  role  of 
antitrust  law  is  to  protect  competitive 
structure  so  as  to  allow  maximum  play  of 
individual  initiative  in  enterprise  and  to 
promote  the  maximum  degree  of  self- 
regulation  as  far  as  the  dispensing  of 
services,  charging  of  rates  and  maximiza- 
tion of  profits  are  concerned.  This  role  of 
competition,  in  the  public  interest,  is  well 
stated  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia case,  In  its  statement  that — 

Competition  Is  our  fundamental  national 
economic  policy,  offering  as  it  does  the  only 
alternative  to  the  cartellzatlon  or  govern- 
mental regimentation  of  large  portions  of  the 
economy. 

The  phrase  "community  to  be  served" 
which  has  been  written  into  section  5*b> 
appears  with  less  degree  of  regularity  in 
the  committee  hearings.  A  definition  of 
the  term  used  by  the  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  which 
appears  in  the  hearings  was  taken  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  Is  as 
follows: 

While  local  markets  handle  most  of  the 
relatively  small  loans  originating  from  local 
needs  and  based  on  local  conditions,  region- 
ally or  nationally  known  concerns,  whose  bor- 
rowings Involve  large  sums,  obtain  most  of 
their  credit  In  a  broader,  even  nationwide 
market.  The  changing  allocation  of  their 
borrowing  demand,  region  by  region.  In  re- 
sponse to  changing  financial  conditions  helps 
keep  Interest  rates  In  fairly  close  allnement. 

In  such  ways  geographically  separated 
markets  are  linked  in  a  broad  national  mar- 
ket. If  lendable  fimds  are  scarce  and  costly 
in  one  center,  the  local  supply  will  tend  to 
be  augmented  by  an  inflow  from  centers 
where  funds  are  more  abundant  and  less 
costly.  As  a  result,  well-established  bor- 
rowers with  a  high  credit  rating  can  obtain 


Currency,  finds  three  factors  relating  to     loans  from  banks  or  others,  on  much  the 
the  public  interest  in  the  banking  indus- 
try.  He  states  as  follows: 

What  is,  in  fact,  the  public  Interest  In 
banking''    It  is  at  least  threefold. 

The  first  Interest  Is  in  the  safety  of  the 
funds  of  the  public  held  by  banks  •  •  •. 
Therefore,  we  need  supervision  to  keep  banks 
solvent.  This  basis  for  regulating  banking 
16  akin  to  the  public  health  laws  and  to  In- 
spection of  restaurants.  WhUe  competition 
will  weed  out  those  who  cut  too  many 
corners,  the  public  can  be  badly  hurt  In  the 
process  •  •  ..  Second,  the  public  Interest 
•equtres  that  the  banks  furnish  their  services 
at  the  lowest  possible  rates.  It  is  clear  that 
_einilation  does  nothing  to  foster  this  need. 
'iiere  is  no  meaningful  control  of  maximum 
cnarges,  nor  anything  to  prevent  banks  from 
werlng  ve:y  low  rates  on  savings  accounts. 
^nJy    competition    safeguards    the    public 


The  banking  community  Is  the  custodian  of 
a  large  part  of  the  Nation's  money  supply; 
Tt,  K     J'^  the  third  Interest  of  the  public 

moanklng.    The  most  desirable  banking  sys-  =    

sTi:  ^""if  ^^  °"«  that  was  quickly  respon-  merclal  banks.    Various  studies  have  in- 
to the  actions  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  dicated  that  medium  to  small  size  busi- 


same  conditions  in  one  city  as  In  another. 
There  are  many  regional  credit  centers — 
such  as  Chlcafjo,  Boston.  San  Francisco — but 
the  largest  share  of  the  Nation's  credit  and 
money  market  business  Is  transacted  in  or 
through  New  York  City. 

In  many  of  the  discussions  appearing 
in  the  documents  in  the  hearings  before 
our  committee,  the  "community  to  be 
served"  and  its  "convenience  and  needs" 
are  discussed  together.  Very  often,  these 
discussions  are  tied  in  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  definition  of  the  terms 
which  came  out  of  the  Transamerica 
case,  that  the  economic  functions  of 
commercial  banks  are  the  relevant  line 
of  commerce: 

These  are  money-payment  and  money- 
creation  functions— and  are  dominant  in 
the  extension  of  short-term  business  credit. 

Obviously,  in  these  areas  there  are  no 
other  institutions  competing  with  com- 


nesses  are  dependent  upon  local  banking 
institutions  for  their  credit  needs,  &s  well 
as  other  banking  services.    This  means 
that  borrowers  whose  limited  size  and 
credit  needs  are  such  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  enter  the  regional 
or  national  money  markets  arc  wholly 
dependent  upon  their  local  banking  sys- 
tem for  their  needs,  and  that  the  in- 
terest charged  them  will  reflect  the  con- 
ditions in  the  local  market  and  not  in 
the  national  market.    Consequently,  the 
maintenance  of  competition  in  a  local 
market  is  of  overriding  significance  in 
meeting  the  convenience  and  needs  of 
the  community.    For  example,  three  re- 
cent independent  studies  conclude  that 
if  market  concentration  is  used  as  an  in- 
dictator  of  the  degree  of  competition  in 
a  given  market,  it  is  found  that  loan 
rates  increase  and  interest  rates  on  sav- 
ings  deposits   decrease    as   competition 
decreases.     This  is  in  accord  with  eco- 
nomic theory;  that  a  reduction  of  com- 
petition increases  the  cost  of  services  to 
the  public  and  decreases  the  prices  at 
which  those  vendors  who  are  still  com- 
petitive are  able  to  sell  their  services  to 
those  with  concentrated  economic  power. 
It  is  also  estimated  in  one  of  these 
studies  done  by  the  Comptroller's  office, 
that  the  concentration  which  existed  in 
36  major  metropolitan  areas  raised  bank 
earnings  because  of  lack  of  competition 
in  interest  rates  on  loans  by  approxi- 
mately $400  million,  and  decreased  bank 
expenses  because  of  lower  interest  rates 
on  time  and  savings  deposits  by  approxi- 
mately S200  million  with  a  gain  to  the 
banking  industry  of  approximately  $600 
million,  spread  through  these  36  com- 
munities.   Because  of  the  sophistication 
of  the  studies  which  led  to  these  coii- 
clusions.  I  think  it  is  very  clear  that  the 
maintenance    of    competition    is    para- 
moimt  to  the  "public  intere.st"  and  "con- 
venience and  needs  of  the  communities" 
standards. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  further  that 
the  relevant  market  area  considered  in 
these  studies  is  the  local  market  and  not 
the  national  market  area  served  by  these 
banks.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  gen- 
eral  definitions  arrived  at  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  in  the  recent  bank 
merger  cases.  This  same  general  defini- 
tion, the  so-called  75  percent  I. PC.  fac- 
tor, is  also  used  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  FDIC  in  determining  the  rel- 
evant market  area,  and  was  the  subject 
of  considerable  discussion  by  the  sub- 
committee In  its  studies. 

The  majority  report,  in  its  dLscussion 
of  the  floundering  bank,  is  not  entirely 
clear  as  to  when  the  banking  agency  or 
the  courts  would  be  justified  under  the 
antitrust  laws,  in  allowing  a  merger 
which  "might  result  under  general  antl- 
tnist  law  criteria  in  a  substantial  lessen- 
ing of  competition."  Under  present  law, 
should  there  be  two  banks  in  a  small 
town  and  one  of  the  banks  be  failing.  It  is 
very  clear  that  a  merger  can  be  allowed. 
This  is  under  a  doctrine,  which  has  its 
basis  in  industries  outside  of  banking,  as 
well  as  in  banking,  which  holds  that  if  a 
business  is  to  disappear  because  of  In- 
solvency, it  cannot  be  considered  anti- 
competitive to  merge  it  Into  a  viable  or- 
ganization, that  it  is  not  in  the  public 
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interest  to  allow  It  to  fail.  The  failing 
bcuik  doctrine  Is  an  accommodation  of 
solvency  and  antitrust  considerations. 
It  is  an  exception. 

The  floundering  banlE  case  arises  when 
it  Is  not  absolutely  certain  that  a  bank 
is  falling,  but  when  it  may  be  in  a  posi- 
tion of  stagnation,  which  might  lead,  at 
a  later  date,  to  a  closing  of  its  doors.  If 
Its  case  is  valid,  it  would  appear  that  a 
court  would  be  Justified  in  allowing  a 
merger  under  the  falling  bank  doctrine. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  an 
implication  In  the  report  of  the  majority 
that  it  is  procompetitive  to  permit  a 
merger  between  organizations,  provided 
the  management  of  one  of  the  organiza- 
tions is.  "unrealistically  conservative." 
regardless  of  the  size  of  the  two  merging 
institutions  or  the  dominance  of  the  re- 
sulting institution  in  its  market.  I  think 
this  is  clearly  wrong.  I  do  not  feel  that 
it  enhances  competition  to  merge,  for 
example,  the  second  largest  and  sixth 
largest  banks  in  a  community,  to  make 
the  largest  bank  of  the  community,  be- 
cause one  of  the  two  merging  banks  was 
unable  to  develop  or  attract  top-quality 
management  and  was  not  willing  to  offer 
its  stock  to  an  underwriter.  It  might 
have  been  arguable  that  the  sixth  largest 
bank  should  have  been  merged  with  an 
aggressive  smaller  bank,  resulting  In  no 
undue  Increase  In  concentration,  but  it 
does  not  seem  reasonable  that  it  was 
necessary  to  merge  the  second  and  sixth 
largest  banlcs  in  order  to  take  the  man- 
agement of  one  of  the  banks  off  the  hook. 

The  law,  as  written,  now  requires  that 
the  supervisory  agencies  apply  the  same 
standards  as  the  courts  wUl  ultimately 
apply  to  the  merger.  In  a  sense,  this 
is  a  distinct  improvement.  Under  the 
1960  law,  the  supervisory  agencies  were 
instructed  to  weigh  the  so-called  bank- 
ing factors  with  the  anticompetitive  fac- 
tors of  a  merger,  and  the  supervisory 
agencies  In  some  cases  took  the  position 
that  if  a  merger  met  the  criteria  of  the 
banking  factors,  because  it  did  not  im- 
pair the  solvency  or  liquidity  of  the 
banks,  this  could  outweigh  anticom- 
petitive effects.  It  is  now  clear  that  the 
supervisory  agencies  must  use  the  bank- 
ing factors  to  evaluate  whether  or  not  a 
merger  will  result  in  a  solvent  and  viable 
institution,  and  that  they  should  not 
allow  a  merger  imless  this  prerequisite 
Is  met.  In  addition,  it  is  recognized  that 
public  policy  requires  the  maintenance 
of  competition  in  the  market  served  by 
the  merging  banks,  and  they  must  not 
allow  the  merger  if  it  has  an  anticom- 
petitive effect. 

Any  court  Interpreting  this  passage  and 
applying  it  to  a  specific  sintltrust  suit 
Is  not  required  to  pass  Judgment  on  the 
banking  factors,  but  will  apply  the  text 
of  section  5(a>  and  S(b)  to  the  merger. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  court 
Is  in  no  way  bound  by  the  finding  of 
the  nonjudicial  supervisory  agency.  The 
findings  of  the  court  are  to  be  considered 
on  the  merits  of  the  antitrust  considera- 
tions of  the  case,  and  are  In  no  way 
to  be  Influenced  or  prejudiced  by  the 
supervisory  agency's  findings. 

I  approve  the  statute  of  limitation 
contained  in  paragraph  7.  as  well  as  the 
immunisation  of  unchallenged  mergers 
from  actions  under  Sherman  1  or  Clay- 


ton 7.  I  think  this  will  give  needed  cer- 
tainty to  those  banks  that  have  merged 
or  who  will  merge  in  the  future. 

A  part  of  H.R.  12173  which  this  House 
should  remove  is  paragraph  7 < d » .  which 
would  allow  Federal  and  State  bank 
regulatory  agencies  to  intervene  "as  a 
party  of  its  own  motion  and  as  of  right, 
and  be  represented  by  its  counsel." 

Of  the  reasons  why  paragraph  7<d)  is 
not  only  bad.  but  ludicrous.  I  would  like 
to  cite  only  a  few : 

First.  Under  our  present  laws,  5  U.S.C. 
306.  5  U.S.C.  314,  and  28  U.S.C.  507(bi, 
the  Attorney  General,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  Justice  Department,  is  responsible 
for  the  supervision  and  direction  of  all 
Government  court  actions,  and  attorneys 
representing  the  executive  in  court  are 
under  his  supervision.  Paragraph  7'd) 
would  be  in  violation  of  all  three  of  the 
above  statutes. 

Second.  The  very  reason  why  the  Jus- 
tice Department  was  created  in  1870  was 
to  bring  all  the  attorneys  lor  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  under  one  de- 
partment. This  was  to  end  confusion 
and  duplication.  This  was  to  end  the 
practice  of  agencies  hiring  lawyers  and 
then  sending  bills  to  the  Ti-easury. 
When  a  governmental  agency  tried  to 
send  a  $20,000  attorneys  bill  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  be  paid,  the  court  of  claims 
in  tlie  case  of  Richard  Ross  Perry  against 
the  United  State.s  in  1893.  denied  Perry's 
claim  for  $20,000  in  fees,  by  stating  that 
this  was  what  ilie  Justice  Department 
was  designed  to  prevent. 

To  pass  paragraph  7<di  would  be  a 
return  to  a  pre- 1870  organization  of 
Government. 

Third.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  have  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, as  legally  repre.sented  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  to  be  opposed  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  Slates.  The  execu- 
tive must  make  up  in  mind  and  act 
according;Iy;  it  cannot  speak  out  of  both 
sides  of  its  mouth  to  the  judge.  Tax- 
payers' money  sliould  represent  only  one 
side  of  the  lawsuit;  to  represent  both 
would  be  an  exercise  in  redundancy  and 
deliberate  waste.  As  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  cannot  supp<jrt  a  paragraph 
which  would  waste  taxpayers'  hard- 
earned  dollars. 

Fourth.  It  would  be  improper  for  a 
governmental  agency  in  these  circum- 
stances to  oppose  the  Justice  Department 
in  court.  This  would  lend  encourage- 
ment to  antitrust  violations  in  tlie  bank- 
ing field,  as  banks  would  know  that 
should  they  violate  the  laws,  they  would 
not  have  to  bear  much  of  the  legal  ex- 
penses, and  that  they  would  not  have  to 
carry  the  full  burden  of  the  lawsuit. 
They  would  know  that  a  governmental 
agency  might  well  be  on  their  side. 

Fifth.  Paragraph  7idi  would  be  forc- 
ing the  executive  branch  into  the  posi- 
tion of  opposing  itself  in  court.  Such 
legislated  confusion  would  create  the  im- 
pression that  the  President  could  not  ad- 
ministrate the  executive  branch  properly 
or  that  the  President  could  not  make  up 
his  mind.  This  is  poor  policy,  promoting 
executive  incoherence. 

Sixth.  With  the  administration  oppos- 
ing itself  in  court,  no  judge  could  remain 
sane  for  ver>'  long  and  understand  who 


was  arguing  what.  The  Government 
should  not  seem  to  oppose  itself  in  suit 
against  Itself.  Fights  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  must  be  re- 
solved there.  If  it  cannot  be  resolved 
among  heads  of  Eigencles  and  Cabinet 
members,  then  someone  higher  should 
resolve  the  matter.  The  courts  should 
not  have  to  run  the  executive. 

Seventh.  There  is  also  a  broad  and 
practical  public  policy  issue  at  stake; 
Should  the  supervisory  agency  be  the 
Idea  defender  of  its  supervised  institu- 
tions in  court?  Who  are  the  banking 
agencies  representing:  the  public  or  the 
banks  that  they  regulate? 

Insofar  as  a  supervisory  agency  has  a 
direct  relationship  with  a  bank,  it  would 
appear  that  its  primary  function  is  to 
maintain  its  solvency  and  integrity.  In 
practice,  the  audits  for  the  banks,  and 
the  evaluation  of  its  statements,  are  de- 
signed to  meet  this  end.  Its  function  is 
not  to  protect  the  bank's  stockholders, 
nor  is  it  to  serve  the  bank's  management. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  for  any  super- 
visory agency  to  identify  itself  with  some 
of  the  problems  which  face  the  industry 
it  supervises.  It  wants  to  see  its  indus- 
try prosper,  wants  to  see  it  expand,  and 
wants  to  provide  it  with  protection  and 
security. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  advis- 
able to  have  mstters  of  broad  public  pol- 
icy subject  to  review  by  agencies  not  di- 
rectly involved,  and  wherever  pos.sible, 
under  the  ultimate  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts. 

As  the  views  of  Senators  Ddiclas, 
Clarx,  Proxmire,  and  MusKir  so  clearly 
presented  the  situation  in  tlieir  supple- 
mental views  to  the  1960  Senate  report 
on  the  Bank  Merger  Act; 

There  Is  a  pronounced  tendency  In  Ameri- 
can life  for  the  regulatory  bodies  which  are 
set  up  to  protect  the  public  to  become  In- 
fluenced and  largely  controlled  by  the  very 
groups  which  they  were  created  to  regulate. 
In  this  respect,  there  Is  nothing  sacrosanct 
about  the  bank  regulatory  agencies. 

My  attention  was  also  attracted  to  a 
statement  of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
Dawes,  on  parje  744  of  the  Treasurer's 
report  of  1922-23,  in  which  he  said; 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  should, 
In  the  governmental  organization,  be  the 
representative  and  partisan  of  the  national 
banlcs. 

It  would  not  be  unnatural  for  this 
philosophy  to  have  persisted,  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree,  to  this  day.  This  is 
why  it  is  all  the  more  important  that 
final  determinations  in  antitrust  matters 
be  made  in  the  courts,  and  that  no  con- 
fusion enter  the  courts  mind  because  a 
governmental  agency,  which  may  be  a 
partisan  of  the  banks  it  supervises,  plead 
the  case  of  the  banks  against  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  U 
Members  will  bear  with  me.  I  think  we 
can  conclude  the  debate  in  about  5  min- 
utes. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  DingellI. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  here  a  private  bUl,  which  should 
be  denominated  as  such,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  certain  large  members  of  the  banlc- 
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Ing  industry.  I  think  the  House  ought 
to  summarily  strangle  this  legislation. 

We  have  three  distinct  proposals 
wrapped  into  one  legislative  basket.  Two 
of  these  are  so  limited  and  so  private 
that  I  cannot  see,  in  good  conscience, 
why  this  legislation  is  being  treated  as 
other  than  private  relief. 

The  first  proposal  is  to  grant  a  giant 
retroactive  relief  to  three  banks  whose 
mergers  took  place  before  June  30,  1963. 
In  the  public  mind  this  is  the  principal 
reason  why  we  are  considering  this  leg- 
islation today. 

The  rationale  given  in  the  report  on 
this  legislation  is  that  "These  three 
banks  had  reasonable  grounds  to  rely 
on  the  authority  of  the  banking  agen- 
cies to  approve  mergers  under  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1960,"  and  that  "These 
three  banks,  acting  in  good  faith,  and 
their  depositors  and  other  customers  and 
their  communities  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  suffer  the  confusion,  the  dis- 
ruption, and  the  losses  which  would  re- 
sult from  further  efforts  to  unscramble 
them." 

This  rationale  is  about  as  valid  as  other 
principles  upon  which  the  legislation  is 
founded.  Each  and  every  one  of  these 
baiiks  was  faced  with  a  court  order  be- 
fore the  merger  became  effective,  posing 
this  problem  of  disruption,  and  each  and 
every  one  of  the  banks  assured  the  courts 
that  such  disruption  and  confusion  was 
both  unlikely  and  a  risk  that  they  were 
willing  to  assume. 

In  effect,  by  asking  for  this  relief,  they 
are  pleading  that  they  deliberately  mis- 
led the  courts  and  now  should  be  pro- 
tected from  the  consequences  of  their 
prevarications. 

Two  of  these  three  banks  are  in  the 
multibillion-dollar  category,  while  a  third 
had  a  90-percent  share  of  its  market, 
witli  a  long  history  of  predatory  tactics. 
Two  of  these — the  multibillion-dollar 
banks— Manufacturer's  Hanover  and 
Continental  Chicago — have  used  every 
legal  strategem  to  prolong  a  final  deci- 
sion in  the  hopes  of  just  such  legislation 
as  we  have  before  us  now. 

The  third  bank,  Lexington,  so  out- 
raged the  district  judge  that  he  levied 
daily  contempt  fines  to  overcome  the 
stalling  tactics  in  this  institution.  These 
contempts  have  been  since  suspended 
upon  appeal.  Yet  these  are  the  banks 
whose  good  faith  is  vouched  for  by  the 
committee  report. 

The  second  private  proposal  is  even 
more  murky  and  repugnant  to  good  or- 
der. I  refer,  of  course,  to  proposed  sub- 
paragraph (d)  of  paragraph  (7)  which 
permits  any  Federal  banking  agency  ap- 
proving a  merger  which  is  subsequently 
challenged  in  an  antitrust  suit  to  appear 
"1  the  suit  by  its  own  counsel  and  to 
present  to  the  court  the  reasons  for  its 
action.  The  actual  reason  for  this  novel 
section  is  to  allow  the  Comptroller  to 
assuage  his  injured  feelings  by  appear- 
mg  in  court  in  opposition  to  the  Attorney 
t^eneral.  I  would  point  out  to  my  friends 
1°  the  Congress,  including  the  distin- 
guished freshman  from  New  York,  to 
Whom  I  cannot  yield  at  this  time,  that 
tnis  IS  an  unusual  thing  in  the  jurisdic- 
«on  of  the  United  States  and  one  which 
we  have  never  seen  before  In  the  Con- 


gress. It  would  be  exceedingly  unseemly 
for  this  body  to  dignify  and  justify  his 
further  excursions — and  I  refer  to  the 
Comptroller — by  allowing  this  provision 
to  remain.  The  public  spectacle  of  in- 
dividual subdivisions  of  the  executive 
branch  appearing  before  the  courts  in 
open  conflict  to  quarrel  publicly  over 
broad  questions  of  public  policy  certainly 
is  going  to  do  little  to  bring  on  a  high 
estimation  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  third  important  provision  of  this 
bill  purports  to  redefine  the  standards 
applicable  to  bank  mergers  when  tested 
in  the  courts.  My  good  friend  from 
New  York  got  up  to  say  that  this  is 
language  that  everybody  can  under- 
stand, referring  to  lines  14  through  17 
on  page  4.  I  would  point  out  to  him  that 
this  is  absolutely  novel  language,  both 
in  the  antitru.st  laws  and  in  the  language 
of  pubUc  regulatory  agencies  which  this 
Congress  is  charged  with  protecting  and 
in  the  protection  of  which  it  is  doing 
such  a  remarkably  poor  job  today. 
There  is  indeed  some  hypothetical  testi- 
mony in  the  hearings  concerning  the 
possible  application  of  antitrust  stand- 
ards to  failing  banks,  yet  I  note  that 
never  in  the  history  of  the  antitrust  laws 
have  banks  in  a  failing  institution  or  in- 
deed other  industries  been  treated  other 
than  with  great  tenderness  by  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Justice  Department 
and  indeed  whether  there  be  an  ofliclal 
exemption  in  the  antiti-ust  laws  or  not. 
there  has  been  for  long  practically  such 
an  exemption  in  the  antitrust  laws  for 
such  banks. 

I  am  also  assured  that  this  redefini- 
tion will  not  allow  mergers  to  take  place 
when  the  banks  are  held  by  owners  who 
insist  on  unrealistically  conservative 
policies.  That  is,  "the  failing  company" 
doctrine  is  not  being  extended  to  agency 
supervision  of  management  policies. 

I  also  note  that  this  is  the  second 
piece  of  special-interest  legislation  in  as 
many  years  affecting  the  antitrust  as- 
pects of  the  banking  industry.  Last 
year  we  gave  a  limited  Immunity  to  help 
the  balance-of -payments  problem.  This 
year  we  are  passing  a  private  bill  to 
protect  two  In-excess-of-a-bllllon-dollar 
banks  and  to  inflate  the  ego  of  a  cer- 
tain functionary.  I  would  be  most  ap- 
preciative if  the  representatives  of  the 
banking  industry  would  tell  us  now  what 
antitrust  exemption  they  intend  to  seek 
next  year. 

In  summary,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
legislation  for  the  following  reasons; 

First.  It  grants  private  corporations 
special  immunity  from  the  consequences 
of  their  actions. 

Second.  It  divides  the  Government 
by  enhancing  the  possibility  of  interde- 
partmental squabbling. 

Third.  It  adds  a  possible  period  of 
uncertainty  to  the  presently  clear  appli- 
cation of  the  antitrust  laws  to  the  bank- 
ing industry. 

I  say  this  legislation,  which  has  been 
so  gingerly  presented  to  the  Congress 
and  brought  to  us  at  arm's  length  In 
tongs,  is  unsavory  legislation  and  should 
be  returned  whence  it  came. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  delighted  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  amendment.  After  pains- 
taking consideration,  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  has  favorably  re- 
ported H.R.  12173  by  an  initial  vote  of  26 
to  4  and  a  final  vote  of  30  to  2.  I  have 
followed  this  legislation  carefully  and 
sincerely  believe  it  is  a  good  bill  which 
fills  a  vital  need. 

The  bill  establishes  uniform  standards 
for  the  consideration  of  future  bank 
mergers  under  the  antitrust  laws  by  the 
banking  supervisory  agencies,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  the  courts. 
There  has  been  serious  confusion  about 
bank  mergers.  Congress  e.-stablished 
certain  standards  in  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  of  1960.  However,  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Philadelphia  case 
in  June  of  1963  put  an  entirely  different 
light  on  these  standards.  This  led  to  an 
intolerable  situation  where  no  one  knows 
just  what  the  ground  rules  are. 

This  bill  not  only  clears  up  the  confu- 
sion but  sets  uniform  standards  ba.sed  on 
the  committee's  careful  consideration  of 
today's  needs.  Even  though  the  bill  was 
reixjrted  favorably  by  an  overwhelming 
vote,  there  has  been  considerable  pub- 
licity given  to  the  minority  views  of  the 
few  dissenting  members.  One  of  these 
contentions  is  that  the  bill  will  not  clarify 
the  situation  but  will  simply  lead  to  addi- 
tional confusion.  After  reviewing  the 
bill,  I  conclude  the  judgment  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  committee  was 
sound.  While  there  obviously  will  have 
to  be  additional  clarification  and  inter- 
pretation based  on  specific  decisions  in 
individual  cases,  the  standards  are  clear 
and  forthright. 

I  have  been  particiUarly  impressed  with 
this  bill  in  the  way  it  successfully  rec- 
ognizes the  special  requirements  of  the 
banking  industiy  and  yet — contrary  to 
some  assertioris — maintains  In  banking 
the  basic  antitrust  policies  so  important 
to  the  growth  of  our  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy. There  is  no  question  but  what 
banking  has  a  unique  position  in  our 
economy.  This  was  recognized  long  ago 
as  Government  moved  into  close  regula- 
tion of  banking.  There  are  regulatory 
agencies  in  each  of  the  50  States,  plus 
three  Federal  agencies,  which  regulate 
and  examine  individual  t>anks  in  detail 
and  also  carry  out  broad,  general  con- 
trol of  the  monetary  system  under  pow- 
ers granted  by  the  Congress. 

We  all  favor  and,  in  fact,  we  do  have 
an  intensely  competitive  banking  indus- 
try. But  Congress  decided  long  ago  that 
this  special  position  of  banking  meant 
that  we  could  not  rely  exclusively  on  un- 
regulated competition  in  banking. 
Clearly,  this  means  the  usual  antitrust 
standards  cannot  be  applied  to  banking 
without  some  modification .  but  no  one 
seriously  wants  to  exempt  banking  from 
the  antitrust  statutes. 

Contrary  to  some  comments,  it  is  made 
abundantly  clear  in  this  bill  that  banks 
are  subject  to  the  antitrust  laws.  The 
standards  laid  down  are  actually  stricter 
than  in  the  1960  Bank  Merger  legislation. 
On  the  other  hand,  provision  Is  made  for 
the  special  needs  of  banking  by  giving 
consideration   to   the   convenience   and 
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needs  of  the  community  Involved.  Un- 
der certain  very  limited  circumstances, 
the  applicability  of  the  antitrust  laws 
may  be  a  modified  in  a  particular  case 
based  on  the  particular  needs  of  a  special 
situation.  This  certainly  cannot  be 
labeled  exempting  banks  from  the  anti- 
trust statutes. 

Finally,  I  want  to  comment  on  the  re- 
lief given  In  the  bill  to  bank  mergers 
consummated  prior  to  the  1963  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Philadelphia  bank 
case,  including  three  cases  currently 
pending  in  the  courts.  This  action  by 
the  committee  represents  a  fair  and 
equitable  solution  to  a  thorny  problem. 
It  la  good  public  policy.  It  is  not  special- 
interest  legislation.  Perhaps  this  is  best 
stated  in  Mr.  Patman's  report  on  the  bill 
which  says: 

Your  committee  considered  carefully  what 
to  do  with  the  six  banlLs  against  which  the 
Department  of  Justice  now  has  cases  pend- 
ing. The  Attorney  General  strenuously  op- 
posed any  legislation  which  might  relieve 
these  six  banlu  *  *  *.  Other  witnesses 
urged  equally  strongly  that  all  six  mergers 
should  be  relieved  •  •  •.  Three  of  these 
mergers  were  consummated  and  the  anti- 
trust suits  Instituted  before  June  17.  1963, 
when  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  first  time 
held  that  bank  mergers  were  subject  to  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Clayton  Act  •  •  •.  Under 
these  conditions,  your  committee  took  the 
position  that  the  first  three  mergers — the 
"pre-Phlladelphia"  mergers — should  be  ex- 
empted •  •  •  like  all  other  mergers  consum- 
mated before  the  Philadelphia  case  These 
three  banks  had  reasonable  grounds  to  rely 
on  the  authority  of  the  banking  agencies 
to  approve  mergers  under  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  of  1960.  These  three  banks,  acting  In 
good  faith,  and  their  depositors  and  other 
customers  and  their  communltl''s  should  not 
be  required  to  suffer  the  confusion,  the  dis- 
ruption, and  the  losses  which  would  result 
from  further  efforts  to  unscramble  them. 

In  ^ummary  then,  I  strongly  endorse 
the  action  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  This  is  a  good  bill  which 
will  finally  solve  a  difficult  problem  In 
antitrust  legislation.  I  hope  the  House 
will  act  accordingly. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  given  in  de- 
tail their  reasons  for  support  of  the  pro- 
posed Bank  Merger  Act  amendment. 
Their  arguments  chiefly  center  around 
the  chaos  created  by  recent  decisions  on 
bank  mergers,  and  while  I  wholeheart- 
edly agree  with  these  arguments,  I  feel 
that  aside  from  the  effect  that  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  will  have  on 
the  banking  Industry,  there  is  a  more 
important  principle  involved. 

I  refer,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  our  precious 
system  of  checks  and  balances,  which 
each  branch  of  government  has  the  high- 
est responsibility  to  maintain.  By  its 
action  today,  Congress  is  fulfilling  that 
reqwDslbility  and  Is  clearly  saying  that 
the  intent  of  the  1960  Bank  Merger  Act 
Is  not  to  be  Ignored.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
congratulate  my  colleagues  on  taking 
this  stfuid,  and  asserting  their  responsi- 
bility to  say  to  another  branch  of  govern- 
ment: "This  time  you  have  gone  too 
far." 

Mr.  ORABOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  record  my  support  of  H.R.  12173. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  establish  a  pro- 
cedure for  the  review  of  proposed  bank 


mergers  so  as  to  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity for  the  dissolution  of  merged  banks. 

This  bill  is  .sponsored  before  this  House 
by  the  Banking  and  CuiTency  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a 
member. 

Tlie  bill  is  the  result  of  many  weeks 
of  work,  hours  of  thoughtful  debate  and 
discussion  and  a  consensus  of  the  views 
of  the  experts  consulted. 

I  £un  proud  to  have  been  associated 
with  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  MoorheadI,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley  1.  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ottincer)  in  helping  to  draft  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  major  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
resolve  the  apparently  conflicting  Inter- 
pretations which  have  been  given  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960.  It  would  also 
provide  a  procedure  for  the  adjudication 
of  the  propriety  of  bank  mercers  prior 
to  their  taking  place.  Legally  the  ef- 
fects of  the  bill  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

First.  The  bill  would  establish  a  single 
set  of  standards  for  the  consideration 
of  future  mergers  by  the  banking  super- 
visory agencies,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  courts  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
These  standards  are  stricter  than  those 
In  the  Bank  Merger  Act.  Two  factors 
would  be  considered — tlie  effect  of  the 
merger  on  competition,  and  the  conven- 
ience and  needs  of  the  community  to  be 
sci-ved. 

Second.  This  bill  would  exempt  from 
all  provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws,  ex- 
cept section  2  of  the  Sherman  Act, 
mergers  consummated  before  June  17, 
1963. 

Third.  It  would  exempt  from  all  pro- 
visions of  the  antitrust  laws,  except  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Sherman  Act.  mergers  con- 
summated after  June  16.  1963,  and  be- 
fore enactment  of  the  bill,  except  mergers 
against  which  antitru.st  suits  had  been 
brought  before  such  enactment. 

Fourth.  It  would  require  the  courts  to 
use  the  new  standards  of  the  bill  in  all 
cases  instituted  under  the  antitrust  laws 
after  June  16,  1963. 

It  seems  to  me  abundantly  clear  that 
this  legislation  is  needed  to  clarify  how 
the  antitrust  laws  apply  to  bank  mergers. 
I  make  no  attempt  to  interpret  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  in  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  of  1960,  but  I  point  out  that  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  jurists  and  capable 
administrators  have  arrived  at  a  dia- 
metrically opposed  interpretation  of  the 
act. 

The  Federal  banking  agencies  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  are  united  in  a 
common  goal:  the  maintenance  of  a 
sound  national  banking  system,  and  the 
promotion  of  healthy  competition  among 
financial  institutions.  I  am  confident 
this  bill  meets  this  goal  and  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly favor  assuring  the  banking  com- 
munity of  this  Nation  fair  and  even  ap- 
plication of  the  antitrust  laws,  and 
surely  favor  assuring  expeditious  resolu- 
tion of  antitrust  actions  arising  out  of 
bank  mergers. 

Bill  H.R.  12173  before  us  today  pur- 
ports to  produce  these  benefits.    But  this 


bill,  unless  Improved  by  amendments, 
will  create  more  problems  to  all  con- 
cerned than  benefits. 

In  critical  paragraphs,  the  phraseology 
of  the  bill  is  so  imprecise  that  years  of 
litigation,  costly  to  both  the  banks  and 
to  the  taxpayer,  will  become  inevitable 
in  order  that  the  sterile  words  of  the  bill 
can  be  given  practical  meaning. 

Why  pass  legislation  ostensibly  draft- 
ed to  clarify  and  define  standards  for 
judicial  decisions,  but  which  in  fact  first 
invalidates  well-established  case  law 
guidelines,  without  then  providing  any 
equlvalently  useful  replacement? 

Furthermore,  I  object  that  the  bill 
unnecessarily  interferes  with  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Justice  Department,  as 
the  sole  and  responsible  legal  agent  be- 
fore the  courts  of  the  executive  branch 
of  this  Government. 

This  bill  has  had  a  bizarre  history. 
An  article  in  today's  edition  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  entitled  "The  Bank 
Merger  Bill's  Zany  Journey,"  tells  the 
story  well.  I  commend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues.  The  second  paragraph  of  the 
article  simimarizes  the  situation  well: 

And  now,  after  months  of  comic  parlia- 
mentary pratfalls  and  fl.shwlfely  invective. 
the  bank  merger  bill  Is  about  to  pass.  Sure 
enough.  It  reasserts  congre'slonal  author- 
ity over  the  subject.  But  that  reassertlon 
Is  so  vaguely  worded  that  the  Supreme  Court 
Inevitably  will  be  asked  to  define  what  Con- 
gress really  meant. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend  to  vote  against 
this  bill,  as  now  drafted,  in  the  hope  that 
the  committee  will  introduce  an  im- 
proved version. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  ask 
the  Clerk  to  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.   12173 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  S'.atcs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Thut  lai 
section  18(c)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1823(c))  Is  amended 
to  read: 

••(c)  (1)  Except  with  the  prior  written  ap- 
proval of  the  responsible  agency,  which  shall 
in  every  case  referred  to  In  this  paragraph  be 
the  Corporation,  no  Insured  bank  shall — 

"(A)  merge  or  consolidate  with  any  non- 
Insured  bank  or  Institution; 

■■(B)  assume  liability  to  pay  any  deposits 
made  In.  or  similar  liabilities  of,  any  non- 
Insured  bank  or  institution; 

"(C)  transfer  assets  to  any  noninsured 
bank  or  Institution  In  consideration  of  the 
assumption  of  liabilities  for  any  portion  of 
the  deposits  made  in  such  Insured  bank. 

"(2)  No  Insured  bank  shall  merge  or  con- 
solidate with  any  other  Insured  bank  or, 
either  directly  or  Indirectly,  acquire  the 
assets  of,  or  assume  liability  to  pay  any 
deposits  made  In,  any  other  insured  bank 
except  with  the  prior  written  approval  of  the 
responsible  agency,  which  shall  be — 

••(A)  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  if 
the  acquiring,  assuming,  or  resu:ting  banlt 
Is  to  be  a  national  bank  or  a  District  bank; 

"(B)  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Sy&tem  If  the  acquiring,  as- 
suming, or  resulting  bank  is  to  be  a  State 
member  bank   (except  a  District  bank); 

"(C)  the  Corporation  if  the  acquiring,  m- 
suming,  or  resulting  bank  Is  to  be  a  non- 
member  Insured  bank  (except  a  District 
bank). 
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"(3)  Notice  of  any  proposed  transaction 
for  which  approval  Is  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2i  (referred  to  hereafter  In 
this  subsection  as  a  'merger  transaction') 
shall,  unless  the  responsiljle  agency  finds 
that  it  must  act  immediately  in  order  to 
prevent  the  probable  failure  of  one  of  the 
banks  involved,  be  published — 

■•(A I  prior  to  the  granting  of  approval 
of  such  transaction, 

"(B)  In  a  form  approved  by  the  respon- 
sible agency, 

"(C)  at  appropriate  intervals  during  a 
period  at  least  as  long  as  the  period  allowed 
for  furnishing  reports  under  paragraph  (4) 
of  this  subsection,  and 

"iDi  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circula- 
tion in  the  community  or  communities 
where  the  main  offices  of  the  banks  involved 
are  located,  or.  if  there  is  no  such  news- 
paper in  any  such  community,  then  in  the 
new.-^p.iper  of  general  circulation  published 
nearest  thereto. 

"(4)  In  the  Interests  of  uniform  stand- 
ards, before  acting  on  any  application  for 
approval  of  a  merger  transaction,  the  re- 
sponsible agency,  unless  it  finds  that  it  must 
act  Immediately  in  order  to  prevent  the  prob- 
able failure  of  one  of  the  banks  involved, 
shall  request  reports  on  the  competitive 
factors  involved  from  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  other  two  banking  agencies  referred 
to  la  this  subsection.  The  reports  shall  be 
furnished  within  thirty  calendar  days  of 
the  date  on  which  they  are  requested,  or 
within  ten  calendar  days  of  such  date  if  the 
requesting  agency  advises  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  other  two  banking  agencies 
that  iin  emergency  exists  requiring  expedi- 
tious action. 

"(5)  The  responsible  agency  shall  not  ap- 
prove— 

"(A)  any  proposed  merger  transaction 
which  would  result  In  a  monopoly,  or  which 
would  be  In  furtherance  of  any  combination 
or  conspiracy  to  monof>oUze  or  to  attempt  to 
monopolize  the  business  of  banking  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  or 

"(B)  any  other  prop)osed  merger  transac- 
tion whose  effect  In  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try may  be  substantially  to  lessen  competi- 
tion, or  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly,  or 
which  in  any  other  manner  would  be  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  unless  it  finds  that  the  anti- 
competitive effects  of  the  proposed  transac- 
tion are  clearly  outweighed  in  the  public  in- 
terest by  the  probable  effect  of  the  transac- 
tion in  meeting  the  convenience  and  needs 
of  the  community  to  be  served. 
In  every  case,  the  responsible  agency  shall 
tr>ke  into  consideration  the  financial  and 
manage'ial  resources  and  future  prospects  of 
the  existing  and  proposed  institutions,  and 
the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  community 
to  be  served. 

"(6)  The  responsible  agency  shall  immedi- 
ately notify  the  Attorney  General  of  any  ap- 
proval by  It  pursuant  to"  this  sut)sectlon  of  a 
proposed  merger  transaction.  If  the  agency 
has  found  that  It  must  act  Unmedlately  to 
prevent  the  probable  failure  of  one  of  the 
banks  Involved  and  reports  on  the  competi- 
tive factors  have  been  dispensed  with,  the 
transaction  may  be  consummated  immedi- 
ately upon  approval  by  the  agency.  If  the 
agency  has  advised  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  other  two  banking  agencies  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  emergency  requiring  expeditious 
action  and  has  requested  reports  on  the  com- 
petitive factors  within  ten  days,  the  transac- 
tion may  not  be  consummated  before  the 
fifth  calendar  day  after  the  date  of  approval 
by  the  agency.  In  all  other  cases,  the  trans- 
action may  not  be  consummated  before  the 
thirtieth  calendar  day  after  the  date  of  ap- 
proval by  the  agency. 

"i"')  (A)  Any  action  brought  under  the 
antitrust  laws  arising  out  of  a  merger  trans- 
action shall  be  commenced  prior  to  the  ear- 
liest time  under  paragraph  (6)  at  which  a 
merger   transacUon    approved    under    para- 


graph (5)  might  be  consummated.  The  com- 
mencement of  such  an  action  shall  stay  the 
effectiveness  of  the  agency's  approval  unless 
the  court  shall  otherwise  specifically  order. 
In  any  such  action,  the  court  shall  review  de 
novo  the  Issues  presented. 

"(B)  In  any  Judicial  prcxieeding  attacking 
a  merger  transaction  approved  under  para- 
graph (5)  on  the  ground  that  the  merger 
transaction  alone  :ind  of  Itself  constituted 
a  violat.on  of  any  antitrust  laws  other  than 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1890  (section 
2  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  15  U.S.C.  2). 
the  standards  applied  by  the  court  shall  be 
identical  with  those  that  the  banking  agen- 
cies are  directed  to  apply  under  paragraph 
(5). 

"(C)  Upon  the  consummation  of  a  merger 
transaction  In  compliance  with  this  subsec- 
tion and  after  the  termination  of  any  anti- 
trust litigation  commenced  within  the  period 
prescribed  in  this  paragraph,  or  upon  the 
termination  of  such  jjerlod  if  such  litigation 
is  commenced  therein,  the  transaction  may 
not  thereafter  be  attacked  in  any  Judicial 
proceeding  on  the  ground  that  It  alone  and 
of  itself  constituted  a  violation  of  any  anti- 
trust laws  other  than  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
July  2,  1890  (section  2  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act,  15  U.S.C.  2),  but  nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  exempt  any  bank  resulting 
from  a  merger  transaction  from  complying 
with  the  antitrust  laws  after  the  consumma- 
tion of  such  transaction. 

"(D)  In  any  action  brought  under  the 
antitrust  laws  arising  out  of  a  merger  trans- 
action approved  by  a  Federal  supervisory 
agency  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  such 
agency,  and  any  State  banking  supervisory 
agency  having  jiu-isdictlon  within  the  State 
Involved,  may  appear  as  a  party  of  its  own 
motion  and  as  of  right,  and  be  represented 
by  its  counsel. 

"(8)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'antitrust  laws'  means  the  Act  of 
July  2,  1890  (the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  15 
U.S.C.  1-7),  the  Act  of  October  15,  1914  (the 
Clayton  Act,  15  U.S.C.  12-27),  and  any  other 
Acts  in  pari  materia. 

"(9)  Each  of  the  responsible  agencies  shall 
include  in  its  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
a  description  of  each  merger  transaction  ap- 
proved by  It  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
report,  along  with  the  following  Information: 

"(A)  the  name  and  total  resources  of  each 
bank  Involved; 

"(B)  whether  a  report  was  submitted  by 
the  Attorney  General  under  paragraph  (4). 
and.  If  so.  a  summary  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  substance  of  such  report;  and 

"(C)  a  statement  by  the  responsible  agen- 
cy of  the  basis  for  Its  approval." 

(b)  Section  18  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new   subsection: 

"(1)  (1)  No  Insured  State  nonmember 
bank  (except  a  District  bank)  shall,  with- 
out the  prior  consent  of  the  Corporation, 
reduce  the  amount  or  retire  any  part  of  Its 
common  or  preferred  capital  stock,  or  retire 
any  part  of  Its  capital  notes  or  debentures 

"(2)  No  insured  bank  shall  convert  into 
an  insured  State  bank  If  its  capital  stock  or 
its  surplus  will  be  less  than  the  capital 
stock  or  surplus,  respectively,  of  the  con- 
verting bank  at  the  time  of  the  shareholder's 
meeting  approving  such  conversion,  without 
the  prior  written  consent  of — 

"(A)  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  if 
the  resulting  bank  is  to  be  a  District  bank; 

"(B)  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  if  the  resulting  bank  is 
to  be  a  State  member  bank  (except  a  District 
bank) ; 

"(C)  the  Corporation  If  the  resulting  bank 
Is  to  be  a  State  nonmember  insured  bank 
(except  a  District  bank). 

"(3)  Without  the  prior  written  consent 
of  the  Corporation,  no  insured  bank  shall 
convert  into  a  noninsured  bank  or 
institution. 


"(4)  In  granting  or  withholding  consent 
under  this  subsection,  the  responsible 
agency   shall    consider— 

"(A)  the  financial  history  and  condition 
of  the  bank. 

"(Bi  the  adequacy  of  its  capital  structure, 

"(C)   its  future  earnln;:s  prospects, 

"iDi  the  general  character  of  its 
management, 

"(E)  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
community  to  be  served,  and 

"(Fi  whether  or  not  its  corporate  powers 
are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act," 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Any  merger,  consolidation, 
acquisition  of  assets,  or  assumption  of  liabil- 
ities involving  an  insured  bank  which  was 
consummated  prior  to  June  17.  1963.  the 
bank  resulting  from  which  has  not  been 
dissolved  or  divided  and  has  not  effected  a 
sale  or  distribution  of  assets  and  has  not 
taken  any  other  similar  action  pursuant  to 
a  final  Judgment  under  the  antitrust  laws 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
conclusively  presumed  to  have  not  been  in 
violation  of  any  antitrust  laws  other  than 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1890  (section  2 
of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  15  U.SC    2». 

(b)  No  merger,  consolidation,  acquisition 
of  assets,  or  assumption  of  liabilities  involv- 
ing an  insured  bank  wlilch  was  consummated 
after  June  16,  1963.  and  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  as  to  which 
no  litigation  was  Initiated  by  the  Attorney 
General  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  may  be  attacked  after  such  date  m 
any  Judicial  proceeding  on  the  ground  that 
it  alone  and  of  Itself  constituted  a  vlolatioti 
of  any  antitrust  laws  other  than  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  July  2.  1890  (section  2  of  the  Sher- 
man  Antitrust  Act.   15  U.S.C.   2). 

(c)  Any  court  having  pending  before  it  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
any  litigation  initiated  under  the  antitrust 
laws  by  the  Attorney  General  after  June  16. 
1963.  with  respect  to  the  merger,  consolida- 
tion, acquisition  of  assets,  or  assumption  of 
liabilities  of  an  Insured  bank  constmimated 
after  June  16,  1963,  shall  apply  the  substan- 
tive rule  of  law  set  forth  in  section  18(c)  (5) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  as 
amended  by  this  Act. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "antitrust  laws"  means  the  Act  of  July 
2,  1890  (the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  15  U.SC. 
1-7) ,  the  Act  of  October  15,  1914  ( the  Clayton 
Act.  15  use.  12-27),  and  any  other  Acts  in 
pari  materia. 

Sec.  3  Any  application  for  approval  of  a 
merger  transaction  (as  the  term  "merger 
transaction"  Is  used  in  section  18(c)  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act)  which  was 
made  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  but  was  withdrawn  or  abandoned  as  a 
result  of  any  objections  made  or  any  suit 
brought  by  the  Attorney  General,  may  be  re- 
instituted  and  shall  be  acted  upon  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  without 
prejudice  by  such  withdrawal,  abandonment, 
objections,  or  Judicial  proceedings. 

Mr.  WIDNALL  'during  reading  of  the 
bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  bill 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ob.iectlon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  be  considered? 

AMENDMENT  OrFERn)  BT  MR,  TODD 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Todd: 
On  page  8.  strike  line  25  and  all  down 
through  line  10  on  page  9,  and  on  page  9. 
line  13,  strike  "after  June  16,  1963,  and  — ". 
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•  Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
Implicit  premises  behind  the  laws  of  this 
Nation  is  that  they  will  be  equally  ap- 
plied to  everyone:  everyone;  whether 
he  is  rich  or  poor  or  influential  or 
Ignorant.  If  this  is  not  so,  then  we  are 
not  passing  laws  that  will  right  wrongs, 
but  we  are  passing  laws  which  will  perse- 
cute the  Ignorant  and  the  poor,  and 
which  the  Influential  and  the  wealthy 
will  be  able  to  avoid. 

Such  will  be  the  case  regarding  the 
antitrust  laws  in  the  bank  merger  fleld 
if  we  pass  section  2'a>  of  this  bill,  which 
would  give  three  bank  mergers  retroac- 
tive immunity  from  violations  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  Federal 
district  court  have  already  ordered  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Lexington  to  di- 
vest, because  its  merger  Is  in  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Act.  This  bank  has 
not  done  so.  A  Federal  district  court 
has  ordered  the  Manufacturers-Hanover 
Bank  to  divest,  and  the  bank  has  not 
done  so.  The  third  bank  which  would 
be  given  an  exemption  from  the  anti- 
trust laws,  just  in  case  it  is  in  violation, 
is  the  Continental-Illinois  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago, which  is  still  before  the  courts. 

Before  these  banks  merged,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  went  to  court  to  ask  for 
Injunctions  to  prevent  them  from  con- 
siunmating  their  mergers,  on  the  grounds 
that  once  they  physically  merged,  it 
would  be  dlflQcult  to  demerge,  or  divest. 
The  banks  in  all  three  cases  argued  that 
they  were  willing  to  assume  the  risks  of 
possible  future  divestiture,  that  divesti- 
ture was  a  feasible  remedy  and  the  only 
remedy,  and  so  they  should  be  allowed 
to  proceed.  The  position  of  these  three 
banks  in  three  different  lawsuits  could 
not  be  clearer:  an  attorney  for  Manu- 
facturers-Hanover stated : 

(Mr.  Drye) :  Quote,  that  there  are  always 
•ome  problem!  about  divestiture.  If  they  win, 
but  we  are  willing  to  assume  those  problems. 
They  are  much  more  serious  to  ua  than  they 
are  to  the  Oovemment,  but  their  only  relief 
and  the  only  procedural  relief  they  are  en- 
titled to  Is  a  suit  for  divestiture.  There  are 
scores  of  dlvestltvire  coses  *  *  * .  If  we  have 
to  face  that  •  •  •.  We  wUl  take  our  risk, 
end  quote. 

Other  examples  documenting  the 
banks'  position  will  be  found  on  pages 
31  and  32  of  the  report  for  this  bill. 

It  is  clear  that  the  banks  stated  that 
they  would  accept  divestiture  should  they 
lose  their  antitnist  lawsuits,  and  on 
this  basis,  they  were  allowed  to  go  ahead. 
The  Judges  In  these  matters  took  the 
statements  of  the  banks  in  good  faith. 
The  Justice  Department,  representing  the 
United  States,  charged  with  enforcing 
laws  the  Congress  had  passed,  took  the 
representations  of  the  banks  to  be  In 
good  faith. 

Bat  now  the  banks  are  refusing  to 
abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  court.  They 
say.  in  good  faith,  we  take  back  what 
we  said  because  it  hurts  us.  They  say.  in 
good  faith,  let  us  be  absolved  of  the  pen- 
alty—divestiture— which  we  said  we 
would  accept  in  good  faith,  if  we  were 
found  guilty.  So  these  banks  are  here 
asking  Congress  for  relief  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  by  which  they  said  they  would 
abide.  Manufacturers-Hanover  has  as- 
sets of  17.3  billion  as  of  December  31, 


1985.  In  the  last  calendar  year  its  assets 
rose  a  ful!  10  percent.  The  assets  of 
Continental-Illinois  were  $4.3  billion  as 
of  June  30,  1965.  These  banks  are  big 
enough  to  know  the  meaning  of  what 
they  said.  Manufacturers-Hanover  did 
not  even  appeal  its  case  because  It  does 
not  have  one.  It  came  to  Congress. 
Should  we  place  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  taking  it  off  the  hook,  just  because 
it  is  big? 

If  we  legislate  immunity  for  these 
three  banks,  this  House  will  be  open  to 
the  charge  of  granting  retroactive  ex- 
emptions to  the  antitrust  laws;  private 
relief  legislation  will  be  camouflaged  in 
a  general  bill. 

These  banks  waged  an  intensive  and 
highly  organized  campaign  to  protect 
their  own  self-interest.  If  they  succeed, 
on  what  moral  grounds  can  this  House 
deny  others  protection  from  prosecution 
if  they  violate  the  antitrust  laws? 

Legally  and  morally,  these  three  banks 
should  not  be  granted  exemption  from 
the  antitrust  laws. 

There  are  those  who  now  claim  that 
economic  stability  demands  that  the 
banks  remain  merged,  for  to  have  divesti- 
ture now  would  endanger  the  communi- 
ties which  these  banks  .serve.  Thi.s  is  in- 
correct. If  divestiture  did  not  exist,  how 
would  the  antitrust  laws  be  enforced?  To 
deny  divestiture  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  very  existence  of  the  antitrust 
laws. 

Not  only  is  divestiture  necessary  logi- 
cally if  we  are  to  have  antitrust  laws, 
but  it  is  entirely  practical.  Divestiture  is 
the  only  feasible  remedy.  The  banks  said 
so,  in  good  faith,  before  they  lost.  And 
Mr.  Saxon  says  so.  In  the  St,-  Louis 
merger  case,  Comptroller  Saxon  sub- 
mitted a  memorandum  to  the  court.  In 
part,  it  states,  in  refuting  the  argument 
of  the  Government  for  preliminary  in- 
junction: 

It  Is  therefore  submitted  that  since  divesti- 
ture Is  an  adequate  remedy,  plaintiff  cannot 
establish  that  It  will  suffer  Immediate  and 
Irreparable  Injiu-y  If  the  merger  of  defendant 
banks  Is  consummated. 

Thus,  there  is  no  moral,  legal,  or  eco- 
nomic basis  for  granting  these  three 
banks  relief  from  the  antitrust  laws. 

If  we  grant  these  three  banks  this 
special  relief,  we  will  have  bowed  to  the 
influential  and  the  wealthy.  We  will 
have  concerned  ourselves  with  advancing 
the  proflts  of  three  banks  at  the  expense 
of  their  communities  and  competitors. 
We  will  be  condoning  monopoly.  In  the 
guise  of  antimonopoly  legislation. 

This  retroactive  exemption  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  bill  before  us.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  a  compro- 
mise. The  Member  of  Congress  who  says 
that  he  will  never  yield,  that  he  is  go- 
ing to  stand  by  his  convictions,  exact  Jus- 
tice instead  of  equal  justice,  and  things 
like  that,  will  never  accomplish  much  In 
the  U.S.  Congress,  or  In  any  other  legis- 
lative body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  major  law  that 
passes  Congress  represents  a  comprt«nlse 
of  view  or  a  sacrifice  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  practically  every  Meml>er  of  the 


House  and  of  the  other  body.  Without 
compromise  and  without  give  and  take 
legislation  would  be  practically  impos- 
sible.  Someone  must  yield. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  alone  were  writing 
this  legislation  and  proposing  it,  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  propose  it  as  it  is  before 
us.  I  would  be  against  it  as  a  matter  of 
principle.  But  this  is  not  the  situation 
here.  Your  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee was  far  apart.  We  were  just  lilcp 
hawks,  one  might  say,  and  we  were  not 
getting  anyplace.  We  had  to  become 
doves  in  order  to  rationalize  the  situation 
and  see  if  we  could  not  compromise  our 
differences  and  get  a  bill  passed.  So  by 
all  of  us  yielding  a  little  bit.  we  brought 
out  a  bill  which  I  beheve.  and  the  major- 
ity of  the  committee  believes,  is  a  good 
bill.    I  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  sometimes  we  have  to 
take  something  that  is  considered  bad  in 
order  to  keep  from  taking  something 
worse. 

In  this  bill  we  are  sacrificing  a  little  in 
order  to  maintain  the  antitrust  laws  in 
their  full  vigor. 

I  do  not  apologize  to  anyone  for  yield- 
ing on  this  minor  matter  that  our  fel- 
low committee  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Todd],  raises.  I 
think  it  is  a  thing  we  must  do  because 
we  must  yield  in  order  to  have  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  worked  long 
and  hard  on  this  bill.  We  had  our  dif- 
ferences reconciled  and  we  have  pre- 
sented a  bill  with  a  vote  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  where 
we  have  33  members;  the  vote  was  30  to  2. 
I  submit  that  is  a  mighty  good  vote 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  it  would  be 
really  fatal  to  adopt  an  amendment  of 
this  sort.  The  immunization  of  these 
three  banks  is  amply  justified  by  the  leg- 
islative history.  Morally  It  would  be  in- 
defensible to  adopt  this  amendment 
There  is  no  question  about  that  in  my 
mind. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  very 
briefly  as  one  who  perhaps  was  classified 
as  a  dove  with  respect  to  this  particular 
position,  it  is  rather  interesting  that  the 
gentleman  who  sponsored  the  amend- 
ment was  also  the  author  of  three  bills, 
private  bills  for  the  relief  of  these  same 
particular  banks.  Today  the  gentleman 
offers  an  amendment  which  would  vio- 
late the  intent  of  his  bills.  It  seems  to 
me  there  is  some  Inconsistency  here. 
Would  the  gentleman  like  to  comment 
on  that? 

Mr.  TODD.  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
explain  to  the  gentleman  about  what  he 
thinks  is  an  inconsistency. 

The  argimient  put  forward  by  these 
banks  is  that  they  merged  In  good  faith. 
I  think  the  record  in  the  conunlttee  re- 
port on  the  bill  indicates  the  banks  were 
well  aware  of  the  risks  they  took  when 
they  merged.  I  think  it  is  improper  for 
banks  to  come  before  our  committee  and 
utilize  the  good  faith  argument  if  they 
have  these  argiunents  which  entitle 
them  to  relief  because  they  have  merged 
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and  because  unexpected  hardships  have 
arisen  as  a  result  of  the  divestiture  order 
which  has  gone  through  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  for  a  private 
bill  to  be  introduced  but  I  do  not  think 
private  legislation  should  be  camou- 
flaged by  a  general  bill. 

This  Is  precisely  what  I  object  to. 

I  believe  I  would  support  any  private 
bill  which  has  merit.  I  doubt  very  much 
If  any  of  these  private  bills  have  merit 
but  I  would  be  happy  to  consider  them 
on  the  merits  and  that  is  precisely  why 
I  introduced  them. 

Mr.  BROCK.  In  effect,  the  gentleman 
IS  saying  that  we  ought  to  consider  each 
one  upon  the  merits. 

Mr.  TODD.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Would  the  gentleman 
not  admit  that  the  Senate  bill,  as  passed, 
exempted  all  six  banks  and  the  commit- 
tee In  its  wisdom  did  investigate  the  case 
of  each  and  in  its  wisdom  it  did  remove 
the  exemption  from  three  of  the  six  and, 
in  effect,  did  consider  each  case  on  its 
merits? 

Mr.  TODD.  No.  I  think  I  first  drew 
the  committee's  attention  to  the  June 
Philadelphia  case  or  July  Philadelphia 
case  where  six  banks  had  merged  after 
the  Philadelphia  case  and  then  tried  to 
come  in  and  say  it  was  in  good  faith  and 
argue  that  they  were  under  the  law. 
This  is  utterly  preposterous.  If  the 
banks  merged  after  the  Supreme  Court 
laid  down  the  law,  they  should  be  aware 
of  it.  I  think  the  committee  was  wise  in 
eliminating  the  three  banks  that  merged 
after  the  Philadelphia  case.  I  think  it 
IS  fine  that  they  have  done  so. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  would  like  to  say  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  that  the 
record  indicates  very  clearly  the  situa- 
tion as  to  these  banks  and  the  attempted 
divestiture. 

Even  the  Department  of  Justice  can- 
not come  up  with  a  formula  under  which 
they  can  divest.  I  think  what  we  are 
doing  here  Is  not  only  relieving  the  courts 
of  a  lot  of  litigation  but  reheving  the 
Department  of  Justice  of  a  burden  which 
it  just  cannot  carry. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.    Is  it  not  true  that  the 

provision  In  the  bill  that  the  gentleman 

irom  Michigan  seems  to  be  objecting  to 

would  validate  not  three  bank  mergers 

prior  to  the  Philadelphia  case  but  as  a 

matter  of  fact  some  2,200? 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  TODD.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.   ASHLEY.     Does   the   gentleman 
laKe  exception  to  2,200? 
„,^^^-  TODD.    No,  it  would  not  validate 
otners  by  Congress  changing  the  words 
and  after". 

Mr.  ASHLEY.    The  gentleman  would 

validate  2.170? 

Mr.  TODD.    That  is  correct. 

.«r"v,'^^^-     '^^   2.197   I   should 
say— but  not  3? 


Mr,  TODD.    Not  those  in  htigation. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.     I  thank   the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
passed  by  the  other  body  last  year  would 
validate  six  bank  mergers  wWch  have 
been  attacked  by  the  Justice  Department 
since  enactment  of  the  1960  Bank  Merger 
Act.  These  six  mergers  fall  into  two 
separate  categories — those  entered  into 
prior  to  the  1963  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  the  Philadelphia  case  and  the  three 
which  were  entered  Into  following  this 
decision. 

Prior  to  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  the  Philadelphia  case  banking  insti- 
tutions contemplating  merger  had  rea- 
son to  believe,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Chairman  Celler,  has  pointed 
out,  that  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
was  not  applicable  to  bank  mergers. 
They  also  had  reason  to  believe  that  pro- 
posed mergers  would  be  considered  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  of  the 
act  passed  by  the  Congress  in  1960  which 
allowed  so-called  banking  factors  to  be 
weighed  against  diminution  of  competi- 
tion in  determining  whether  a  merger 
would  be  in  the  public  interest. 

When  the  1960  act  was  being  consid- 
ered In  the  Senate,  the  then  majority 
leader.  Senator  Johnson  of  Texas,  stated 
that  "this  bill  establishes  uniform  and 
clear  standards,  including  both  banking 
and  competitive  factors,  for  the  consider- 
ation of  proposed  mergers"  and  he  went 
on  to  say  that  the  bill  "provides  for  a 
thorough  review  by  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral bank  supervisory  agency  of  bank 
mergers  by  asset  acquisitions  which  are 
now  and  will  continue  to  be  exempt  from 
the  antimerger  provisions  of  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act." 

But  in  the  Philadelphia  case,  Mr. 
Chairman,  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
was  for  the  first  time  applied  to  bank 
mergers  and  it  was  also  in  this  case  that 
the  Court  declined  to  weigh  the  banking 
factors  against  a  lessening  of  competi- 
tion, as  provided  for  in  the  1960  act.  In- 
stead it  proscribed  all  "anticompetitive 
mergers,  the  benign  and  maUgnant 
alike." 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency has  taken  the  position.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  under  these  circum- 
stances the  three  so-called  pre-Philadel- 
phia  mergers — which  in  each  instance 
had  the  approval  of  the  responsible  Fed- 
eral supervisory  agency — should  be  ap- 
proved. 

Because  the  banks  involved  in  the  post- 
Philadelphia  case  mergers  were  on  notice 
of  the  new  case  law  emanating  from  that 
decision,  it  was  decided  that  these  merg- 
ers should  not  be  validated  but  instead 
should  be  subject  to  review  in  accord- 
ance with  the  new  standards  established 
in  paragraph  5  of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  be  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  BoGGs,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 


Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iH.R.  121731  to  establish  a  procedure  for 
the  review  of  proposed  bank  mergers 
so  as  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for  the 
dl.ssolution  of  merged  banks,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  directed  him  to  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Tlie  question  is  on  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  oidered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bUl  was  passed  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    DINGELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dingell  :  Amend 
the  title  so  as  to  read,  "A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  the  First  Security  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  the  Continental-Illinois  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company,  and  the 
Manulacturers-Hanover  Trust  Company,  and 
lor  other  purposes." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  may 
correct  an  erroneous  cross-reference  to 
tiie  United  State.^  Code  in  line  4.  page  1. 
of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Hou.se  Resolu- 
tion 708, 1  move  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  Senate  bill  iS.  1698-  to 
establish  a  procedure  for  the  review  of 
proposed  bank  mergers  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate the  necessity  for  the  dissolution  of 
merged  banks,  and  for  other  purposes, 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  12173  just  passed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

S.  1698 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Staler,  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (ci  of  section  18  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  seventh  sentence  the  following: 
"The  Comptroller,  the  Board,  or  the  Corpo- 
ration, as  the  case  may  be.  shall  immediately 
notify  the  Attorney  General  of  the  approval 
of  any  merger,  consolidation,  acquisition  of 
assets,  or  assumption  of  liabilities  pursuant 
to  this  subsection,  and  such  transaction 
shall  not  be  consummated  until  thirty  cal- 
endar days  after  the  date  of  approval:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That,  If  an  antitrust  suit  to 
enjoin  such  transaction  is  Instituted  within 
said  thirty-day  period,  the  merger  shall  not 
be  consummated  until  after  the  termination 
of  such  antitrust  suit  and  then  only  to  the 
extent  consistent  with   the  final  Judgment 
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In  such  antltruat  suit:  Provided  further, 
Tbat  when  the  agency  finds  that  it  must  act 
Unmedlatcly  In  order  to  prevent  the  prob- 
able {allure  of  one  o{  the  banks  and  reports 
on  the  competitive  factors  Involved  may  be 
disptensed  with,  the  transaction  may  be  con- 
summated immediately  upon  approval  by  the 
agency:  And  provided  further,  That,  when 
an  emergency  exists  requiring  expeditious 
action  and  reports  on  the  competitive  fac- 
tors Inrolved  are  requested  within  ten  days, 
the  transaction  may  not  be  consummated 
within  leaa  than  five  calendar  days  after  ap- 
proval by  the  agency.  When  a  transaction 
Is  conauxnmated  pursuant  to  the  above  pro- 
cedure, no  proceedings  under  the  antitrust 
laws,  including  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act 
(15  US.C.  1-7)  and  the  Clayton  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  12-27),  shall  thereafter  be  Instituted 
concerning  the  transaction.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  above  provisions,  any  merger,  con- 
solidation, acquisition  of  assets,  or  assump- 
tion of  liabilities  Involving  an  Insured  bank. 
which  was  consummated  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  amendment  pursuant  to  the 
then  appropriate  regulatory  approval  or  ap- 
provals. State  or  Federal,  and  where  the 
resulting  bank  has  not  been  dissolved  or  di- 
vided or  has  not  effected  a  sale  or  distribu- 
tion of  assets  or  has  not  taken  any  other 
■Imtlar  action  pursuant  to  a  final  judgment 
under  the  antitrust  laws  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  amendment,  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  antitrust  laws  including  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act  (15  USC.  1-7)  and  the 
Clayton  Act  (12  U.S.C.  12-27)." 

AMXNDMENT    OimED    BT    MB.    FATMAN 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Patiian  :  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert 
th«  following: 

"That  (a)  section  18^c)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S  C.  1823(c)) 
Is  amended  to  read : 

"•(c)(1)  Except  with  the  prior  written 
approval  of  the  responsible  agency,  which 
•hall  in  every  case  referred  to  In  this  para- 
graph be  the  Corporation,  no  Insured  bank 
•hall— 

"  '(A)  merge  or  consolidate  with  any  non- 
Inaured  bank  or  institution; 

"  '(B)  assume  liability  to  i>ay  any  deposits 
made  in,  or  similar  liabilities  of,  any  non- 
Insured  bank  or  institution: 

"'(C)  transfer  assets  to  any  nonlnsured 
bank  or  institution  in  consideration  of  the 
aaaximpUon  of  liabilities  for  any  p>ortlon  of 
the  deposits  made  In  such  Insured  bank. 

"  '(2)  No  Insured  bank  shall  merge  or  con- 
solidate with  any  other  Insured  bank  or, 
either  directly  or  Indirectly,  acquire  the  as- 
•eu  of,  or  assume  liability  to  pay  any  deposits 
made  In,  any  other  insured  bank  except  with 
the  prior  written  approval  of  the  responsible 
agency,  which  shall  be — 

"'(A)  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
If  the  acquiring,  assuming,  or  resulting  bank 
is  to  be  a  national  bank  or  a  District  bank; 

"■(B)  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  if  the  acquiring,  assum- 
ing, or  resulting  bank  Is  to  be  a  State  mem- 
ber bank  (except  a  District  bank) : 

"  '(C)  the  Corporation  If  the  acquiring,  as- 
suming, or  resulting  bank  is  to  be  a  non- 
member  Insured  bank  (except  a  District 
bank). 

"'(3)  Notice  of  any  proposed  transaction 
for  which  approval  Is  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  (referred  to  hereaf  :«r  In  this 
subsection  as  a  "merger  transaction")  shall, 
iinln—  the  responsible  agency  finds  that  It 
must  set  Immediately  in  order  to  prevent  the 
probAble  failure  of  one  of  the  banks  Involved, 
be  publlsbsd — 

"  '(A)  prl  .  to  the  granting  of  approval  of 
such  transsrotlon, 

"  '(B)  In  a  form  approved  by  the  responsi- 
ble agency, 


"'(C)  at  appropriate  Intervals  during  a 
period  at  least  as  long  as  the  period  allowed 
for  furnishing  reports  under  p.ir.Hgraph  (4) 
of  this  subsection,  and 

"■(D)  In  a  newspaper  oX  general  circula- 
tion in  the  community  or  communities  where 
the  main  offices  of  tiie  banks  involved  are 
located,  or.  If  there  Is  no  such  newspaper  in 
any  such  community,  then  in  the  newspai>er 
of  general  circulation  published  nearest 
thereto 

"'(4)  In  the  interests  of  uniform  stand- 
ards, before  acting  on  any  application  for 
approval  of  a  merger  transaction,  the  re- 
sponsible agency,  unless  it  finds  that  It  must 
act  immediately  in  order  to  prevent  the  prob- 
able failure  of  one  of  the  banks  involved, 
shall  request  reports  on  the  competitive  fsw:- 
tors  Involved  from  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  other  two  banking  agencies  referred  to 
in  this  subsection.  The  reports  shall  be 
furnished  within  thirty  calendar  days  of  the 
date  on  which  they  are  requested,  or  within 
ten  calendar  days  of  sucla  date  if  the  re- 
questing agency  advices  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  other  two  banking  agencies  that 
an  emergency  exists  requiring  expeditious 
action. 

■•'(5)  The  responsible  agency  shall  not 
approve — 

"lA)  any  projKised  merger  transaction 
which  would  result  in  a  monopoly,  or  which 
would  be  in  furtherance  of  any  combination 
or  conspiracy  to  monopolize  or  to  attempt  to 
monopolize  the  business  of  banking  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  or 

"'iBi  any  other  proposed  merger  trans- 
action whose  effect  in  any  section  of  the 
country  may  be  substantially  to  lessen  com- 
petition, or  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly,  or 
which  in  any  other  nianner  would  be  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  unless  it  finds  that  the  anti- 
competitive e:'iects  of  the  proposed  trans- 
action are  clearly  outweighed  in  the  public 
interest  by  the  probable  etTect  of  the  trans- 
action in  meeting;  the  convenience  and  needs 
of  the  community  to  be  served 
In  every  case,  the  responsible  agency  shall 
take  Into  consideration  the  financial  and 
managerial  resources  and  future  prospects  of 
the  existing  and  proposed  Institutions,  and 
the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  community 
to  be  served. 

"•(6)  The  responsible  agency  shall  im- 
mediately notify  the  .'Attorney  General  of 
any  approval  by  It  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion of  a  proposed  merger  transaction.  If 
the  agency  has  found  that  It  must  act  im- 
mediately to  prevent  the  prt>bable  failure 
of  one  of  the  banks  Involved  and  reports 
on  the  competitive  factors  have  been  dis- 
pensed with,  the  transaction  may  be  con- 
summated immediately  upon  approval  by  tiie 
agency.  If  the  agency  h<is  advised  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  other  two  banking 
agencies  of  the  existence  f>f  an  emergency 
requiring  expeditious  action  and  has  re- 
quested reports  on  the  competitive  factors 
within  ten  days,  the  transaction  my  not  be 
consununated  before  the  fifth  calendar  day 
after  the  date  of  approval  by  the  agency. 
In  all  other  cases,  the  transaction  may  not  be 
consummated  before  the  thirtieth  calendar 
day  after  the  date  of  approval  by  the  agency. 

"•(7)  (A)  Any  action  brought  under  the 
antitrust  laws  arising  out  of  a  merger  trans- 
action shall  be  commenced  prior  to  the 
earliest  time  under  paragraph  (6)  at  which 
a  merger  transaction  approved  under  para- 
graph (5)  might  be  consummated.  The 
commencement  of  such  an  action  shall  stay 
the  effectiveness  of  the  agency's  approval  un- 
less the  court  shall  otherwise  specifically 
order.  In  any  such  action,  the  court  shall 
review  de  novo  the  issues  presented. 

"■(B)  In  any  Judicial  proceeding  attacking 
a  merger  transaction  approved  under  para- 
graph (5)  on  the  ground  that  the  merger 
transaction  alone  and  of  Itself  constituted  a 
violation  of  any  antitrust  laws  other  than 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1860  (section 


2  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  15  U.S.C.  2), 
the  standards  applied  by  the  court  shall  be 
Identical  with  those  that  the  banking  agen- 
cies are  directed  to  apply  under  paragraph 
(5). 

"  ■(C)  Upon  the  consummation  of  a  merg- 
er transaction  In  compliance  with  this  sub- 
section and  after  the  termination  of  any 
antitrust  litigation  commenced  within  the 
period  prescribed  in  this  paragraph,  or  upon 
the  termination  of  such  period  If  no  .such 
litigation  is  commenced  therein,  the  trans- 
action may  not  thereafter  be  attacked  in  any 
Judicial  proceeding  on  the  ground  that  i: 
alone  and  of  Itself  constituted  a  violation  of 
any  antitrust  laws  other  than  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  July  2,  1890  (section  2  of  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act,  15  U.S.C.  2),  but  nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  exempt  any  bank  re- 
sulting from  a  merger  transaction  from  com- 
plying with  the  antitrust  laws  after  the  con- 
siunmation  of  such  transaction. 

"  '(D)  In  any  action  brought  under  the 
antitrust  laws  arising  out  of  a  merger  trans- 
action approved  by  a  federal  supervisory 
agency  pursuant  to  this  subeectlon.  such 
agency,  and  any  State  banking  supervisory 
agency  having  Jurisdiction  within  the  SUte 
involved,  may  appear  as  a  party  of  its  own 
motion  and  as  of  right,  and  be  represented 
by  its  counsel. 

"  '(8)  For  th"  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "antitrust  laws"  means  the  Act  of 
July  2.  1890  (the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  15 
U.S.C.  1-7),  the  Act  of  October  15,  1914  (the 
Clayton  Act,  15  U.S.C.  12-27),  and  any  other 
Acts  In  pari  materia. 

"'(9)  Each  of  the  responsible  agencies 
shall  Include  In  its  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress a  description  of  each  merger  transac- 
tion approved  by  it  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  report,  along  with  the  following  In- 
formation : 

■'  ■(A)  the  name  and  total  resources  of  each 
bank  involved; 

"  '(B)  whether  a  report  was  submitted  by 
the  Attorney  General  under  paragraph  (4), 
and.  if  so,  a  summary  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  substance  of  such  report;  and 

"'(C)  a  statement  by  the  responsible 
agency  of  the  basis  for  its  approval.' 

"(b)  Section  18  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■' '  ( 1 )  ( 1 )  No  insured  State  nonmember  bank 
(except  a  District  bank)  shall,  without  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Corporation,  reduce  the 
amount  or  retire  any  part  of  its  common  or 
preferred  capital  stock,  or  retire  any  part 
of  its  capital  notes  or  debentures. 

"'(2)  No  insured  bank  shall  convert  into 
an  Insured  State  bank  if  its  capital  stock 
or  its  surplus  will  be  less  than  the  capital 
stock  or  surplus,  respectively,  of  the  convert- 
ing bank  at  the  time  of  the  shareholder's 
meeting  approving  such  conversion,  without 
the  prior  written  consent  of — 

"  "(A)  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  If 
the  resulting  bank  Is  to  be  a  District  bank: 

"  (B)  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  if  the  resulting  bank  la 
to  be  a  State  member  bank  (except  a  Dis- 
trict bank) ; 

"'(C)  the  Corporation  If  the  resulting 
bank  Is  to  be  a  State  nonmember  Insured 
bank  (except  a  District  bank). 

"'(3)  Without  the  prior  written  consent 
of  the  Corporation,  no  Insured  bank  shall 
convert  into  a  nonlnsured  bank  or  institu- 
tion. 

"■(4)  In  granting  or  withholding  consent 
under  this  subsection,  the  responsible  agency 
shall  consider — 

"•(A)  the  financial  history  and  condition 
of  the  bank. 

"'(B)  the  adequacy  of  its  capital  struc- 
ture, 

"'(C)   Its  future  earnings  prospects, 

"'(D)  the  general  character  of  Its  man- 
agement, 

"'(E)  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
community  to  be  served,  and 
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"  '(F)  whether  or  not  Its  corporate  powers 
are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.' 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Any  merger,  consolidation, 
acquisition  of  assets,  or  assumption  of  lia- 
bilities Involving  an  Insured  bank  which  was 
consummated  prior  to  June  17,  1963,  the 
bank  resulting  from  which  has  not  been  dis- 
solved or  divided  and  has  not  effected  a  sale 
or  distribution  of  assets  and  has  not  taken 
any  other  similar  action  pvirsuant  to  a  final 
Judgment  under  the  antitrust  laws  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  be  conclu- 
sively presumed  to  have  not  been  in  violation 
of  any  antitrust  laws  other  than  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  July  2,  1890  (section  2  of  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act,   15  U.S.C.  2). 

"(b)  No  merger,  consolidation,  acquisition 
of  a&'^ets,  or  assumption  of  liabilities  involv- 
ing an  insured  bank  which  was  consum- 
mated after  June  16,  1963.  and  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  as  to 
which  no  litigation  was  initiated  by  the  At- 
torney General  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  may  be  attacked  after  such 
date  in  any  Judicial  proceeding  on  the 
ground  that  it  alone  and  of  itself  constituted 
a,  violation  of  any  antitrust  laws  other  than 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  2.  1890  (section 
2  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  15  U.S.C.  2) . 

"(c)  Any  court  having  pending  before  It 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
any  litigation  initiated  under  the  antitrust 
laws  by  the  Attorney  General  after  June  16, 
1963,  with  respect  to  the  merger,  consolida- 
tion, acquisition  of  assets,  or  assumption  of 
liabilities  of  an  insured  bank  consummated 
after  June  16,  1963,  shall  apply  the  substan- 
tive rule  of  law  set  forth  in  section  18(c)  (5) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  as 
amended  by  this  Act. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  antitrust  laws'  means  the  Act  of  Julv 
2,  1890  (the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  15  U.S.C. 
1-7 1,  the  Act  of  October  15,  1914  (the  Clay- 
ton Act.  15  use.  12-27) ,  and  any  other  Acts 
la  pari  materia. 

"Sec.  3.  Any  application  for  approval  of  a 
merger  transaction  (as  the  term  'merger 
transaction'  is  used  In  section  18(c)  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act)  which  was 
made  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  but  was  withdrawn  or  abandoned  as  a 
result  of  any  objections  made  or  any  suit 
brought  by  the  Attorney  General,  may  be 
relnstltuted  and  shall  be  acted  upon  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
without  prejudice  by  such  withdrawal,  aban- 
donment, objections,  or  Judicial  proceed- 
ings." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  Senate  bill,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^ere— yeas  372,  nays  17.  answered 
present"  2,  not  voting  40,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  13] 

YEAS— 372 

Adams  Anderson,  HI. 

Addabbo  Anderson, 

Albert  Tenn. 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adair 


Andrews, 

P»ndlpv 

George  W 

Pino 

Andrews, 

Fisher 

Glenn 

Flood 

Annunzlo 

Fogarty 

At  ends 

Foley 

Ashbrook 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ashley 

Ford. 

Ashmore 

■William  D. 

Asplnall 

Fountain 

Ayres 

Freliughuysen 

Bandstra 

Fr.edel 

Baring 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Barrett 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Bates 

GallEgher 

Battln 

Garmatz 

Beckworth 

Gathlngs 

Belcher 

Gettys 

Bell 

Glaimo 

Bennett 

Gilbert 

Betts 

GiUigan 

Bingham 

Goodell 

Blatnlk 

Grabowskl 

Boggs 

Gray 

Boland 

Green,  Oreg. 

Boiling 

Green,  Pa. 

Bolton 

Greigg 

Bray 

Grider 

Brock 

Orlffln 

Brooks 

Griffiths 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gross 

Brown,  Ohio 

Grover 

Brovhlll,  NO. 

Gubser 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Gurney 

Buchanan 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Burke 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Btirleson 

Haley 

Burton,  Ut.ah 

Hall 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Halleck 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Halpern 

Cat>ell 

Hamilton 

Oallan 

Hanley 

Callaway 

Hanna 

Cameron 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Carey 

Hansen,  Wasli 

Carter 

Hardy 

Casey 

Harsha 

Cederberg 

Harvey.  Mich, 

Celler 

Hathaway 

Chamberlain 

Hawkins 

Chelf 

Hays 

Clancy 

Hubert 

Clark 

Hechler 

Clausen, 

Helstoskl 

DonH. 

Henderson 

Clawson,  Del 

Herlong 

Cleveland 

HoUfleld 

Cohelan 

Horton 

Collier 

Hosmer 

Colmer 

Howard 

Conabie 

Hull 

Conte 

Hun  gate 

Cooley 

Huot 

Corbett 

Hutchinson 

C'raley 

Ichord 

Cramer 

Irwin 

Culver 

Jacobs 

Cunningham 

Jarman 

Curtin 

Jennings 

Curtis 

Joel  son 

Deddarlo 

Johnson,  Calif 

Dague 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Daniels 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Jonas 

Davis,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Dawson 

Jones,  Mo. 

Delaney 

Kar&t«n 

Dent 

Karth 

Denton 

Kastenmeler 

Derwinskl 

Kee 

Devine 

Keith 

Dickinson 

Kelly 

Dole 

Keogh 

Donohue 

King,  N.T. 

Dow 

King,  Utah 

Downing 

KJuczynskl 

Dulski 

Kornegay 

Dtincan,  Oreg. 

Krebs 

Duncan,  Tenn 

.  Kunkel 

Dwyer 

Laird 

Dyal 

Landrum 

Edmondson 

Langen 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Latta 

Edwards,  Calif 

Leggett 

Edwards.  La. 

Lennon 

Erlenborn 

Llpecomb 

Evans,  Oolo. 

Long,  La. 

EJverett 

Long.  Md. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Love 

Pallon 

McCarthy 

Parbeteln 

McClory 

Parnsley 

McCtUloch 

Parnum 

McDade 

Pascell 

McDowell 

Felgh&n 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

McMjUan 

McV'lcker 

Macdonald 

MacGrogor 

Machen 

Mac'Kav 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

MailUard 

Marsh 

Martin.  Ala. 

Mathlaf 

Matthews 

Msy 

Meeds 

M  Choi 

Miller 

Mills 

Minl&h 

Mlmhall 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  III. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

N else 11 
Nix 

O'Brien 
O'Hara,  111. 
O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Otiliiger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pi  rule 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Price 

Pucin-skl 

Purcell 

Qiile 

QulUen 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Heos 

Reid.  111. 

Reid.  NY. 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Resnick 

Reujss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  SO. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowsld 

Roush 

Roybal 

Riunsfeld 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Baylor 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Sec  rest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sickles 

Sikes 


Sl.sk 

Taylor 

■Walklns 

Skubitz 

Tenzer 

Wau-on 

Slack 

Thompfion,  N.J 

Watt-s 

Smith.  Calif. 

Thampson,  Tex 

Whailey 

Smith,  Iowa 

Triinble 

Wh;?t .  Idfiho 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Tuck 

W^hite,  Tex. 

Smith.  Va. 

T'lnney 

Whitten 

Si  afford 

Tup  per 

W  id  nail 

Staggers 

Tutrn 

Williams 

Stalbaum 

Udall 

Wilson. 

Stanton 

Uilnian 

Charles  H, 

Steed 

Utt 

WolH 

Stephens 

Van  I>eerlln 

Wright 

Stratton 

Vanlk 

Wyatt 

Stubblefleld 

Vigonto 

Yates 

Sullivan 

W.igBonner 

Young 

Swcer.ev 

Walker,  Miss. 

Youi.ger 

TtUcott 

Walker,  N,  Mex 
NAYS— 17 

Zablocki 

Etuton,  Calif, 

Fraser 

Ryan 

Clevenger 

Gonzalez 

Schmldhauser 

Conyers 

O  Kara.  Mich. 

Todd 

Gorman 

Olson,  Minn. 

V.vlan 

Dlgg.s 

Koncalio 

Weltner 

Dingell 

liosenthal 

ANSWERED    ■PRESENT"— 2 
Holland  Wydler 

NOT  VOTING — 40 


Andrew.s, 

Gibbons 

Powell 

N   Dak 

H.msen,  Idaho 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Baldwin 

Harvev,  Ii.d 

Roudebush 

Berrv 

Hicks 

bcott 

Bow 

King,  C-allf. 

springer 

Brademas 

Kirwan 

Teapue.  Calif. 

BroomPeld 

Martin,  Mass. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Ciihill 

M^irtln,  Nebr. 

Thomas 

de  la  Garza 

Matsunaga 

Thomson,  Wis 

Dorn 

Mink 

Toll 

Dowdy 

Monagan 

Whitener 

Ellsworth 

Monse 

WlilLS 

Flynt 

Pa.s.sxnan 

Wilson.  Bob 

Fuqtia 

Pelly 

So  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1698),  as 
amended,  was  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
recoiislder  was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr  Whitener  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr   Scott  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Baldwin. 

Mr,  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Teague  of 
California. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mrs,  Mink. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Ne- 
braska. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  doors  were  opened. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bank  merger 
bill  just  passed  and  to  Include  therein 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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JOB  CORPS  JOB  PLACEMENTS 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RicoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  your 
attention  a  story  about  a  young  lady 
from  my  district  who  is  a  recent  gradu- 
ate of  the  Los  Angeles  Women's  Job 
Corps  Training  Center. 

The  story  was  written  by  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Shelton,  staff  writer  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  The  story  is  about  Juana 
Marie  Waqulu.  of  Jemez  Pueblo.  N.  Mex. 

It  is  of  paramount  importance  that 
industry  scrutinize  the  graduates  of  the 
Job  Corps  for  potential  job  placement. 
This  point  of  view  is  well  expressed  by 
W.  C.  Hobbs,  senior  vice  president  of 
Consolidated  American  Services,  Inc.. 
and  chief  executive  of  its  management 
and  engineering  services  division.  This 
company  was  the  first  to  hire  male  Job 
Corps  graduates  and  now  blazes  a  new 
trail  by  being  the  first  in  private  Industry 
to  hire  female  graduates  of  the  Job 
Corps. 

Mr.  Hobbs  feels  certain  of  the  abilities 
of  the  Job  Corps  graduates.  His  quota- 
tion Is  worth  repeating : 

I  fe«I  very  strongly  that  In  the  Job  Corps, 
lndu«try  bu  a  natural  young  mine  of  flexi- 
bility and  a  pool  of  labor. 

He  said: 

Juat  because  these  are  poor  kids  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school  doesn't  mean  they  are 
not  good  workers. 

Once  Industry  realizes  they  have  a  pool, 
and  can  direct  the  skills  and  technical  train- 
ing they  need,  they  are  going  to  come  to  Job 
Corps  and  say,  I  need  so  many  of  this  type 
of  skill." 

This  is  an  inspiring   and  impressive 

story.    It  should  be  of  interest — of  great 

Interest — to  all  Americans. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  30.  19651 

Job  Cobps  Stakt  To  Work 

(By  Elizabeth  Shelton) 

The  first  two  career  girls  to  come  to  the 
Capital  with  Job  Corps  diplomas  as  their 
credentials  are  bappUy  at  work  in  the  down- 
town office  of  a  management  consultant 
firm. 

Juana  Marie  Waqulu,  a  21 -year-old  from 
Jemes  Pueblo,  N.  Mex..  arrived  here  yester- 
day to  double  as  a  PBX  switchboard  operator 
and  receptionist  with  the  Management  and 
Engineering  Service  Division  of  Consolidated 
American  Services,  Inc.  She  was  the  first 
graduate  of  the  Los  Angeles  Women's  Job 
Corps  Training  Center. 

The  second  graduate,  Willye  L.  Evans,  20. 
of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  has  been  on  duty  in 
the  same  office  for  a  week  as  a  clerk-typist. 
"It's  Just  like  home."  Willye  says.  "Every- 
body is  so  friendly." 

Both  live  on  Buchanan  Street  N.E..  with 
the  family  of  a  member  of  the  MES  stair. 

Neither  has  had  a  chance  yet  to  sightsee 
around  the  city,  but  WlUye  went  on  a  motor 
trip  In  Maryland  on  Sunday  and  thought  it 
"very  nice." 

Her  mother  is  a  domestic  worker  in  Idabel, 
Okla.  WlUye  tried  working  her  way  through 
Langston  UniTerslty  in  Oklahoma  but  had  to 
leave  in  her  second  year  because  her  salary 
ac  an  aaalstant  to  the  adviser  of  the  New 


Homemakers  of  .\merica  was  applied  only  to 
tuition  and  left  her  no  money  for  expenses  or 
to  send  home. 

She  plans  to  go  to  business  college  at  night 
with  an  eventual  goal  of  teaching  business 
subjects.  She  attended  the  Metropolitan 
Junior  College  in  Los  Angeles  and  graduated 
in  5  monihs. 

Juana,  daughter  of  a  carpenter,  attended 
Albuquerque  Business  Coliege.  In  New  Mex- 
ico, for  a  year,  but,  couldn't  find  a  Job  in 
that  city.  She  learned  switchboard  opera- 
tic.! at  the  Los  .\ngelw  Trade  Technical  Col- 
lege while  enrolled  at  the  Los  Angeles  Job 
Corps  Cente.- 

Back  at  home  are  five  brothers  and  two 
sisters.  The  o!der  slsier  is  married  and  the 
oldest  of  !ier  brothers  helps  his  fatiier,  but 
the  others  are  -nill  of  school  age  and  Juana 
helps  to  support  them. 

The  brandnew  white  collar  girls  mnke  $2 
an  hour  at  ihelr  new  jobs.  They  will  receive 
In-grade  promotions  and  the  chance  to  rise, 
through  training,  to  new  grades 

W  C.  Hobbs.  senior  vice  president  of  Con- 
solidated American  and  executive  chief  of  its 
MES  division,  is  confident  the  Job  Corps  Is 
producing  a  competent  employment  pool  for 
Industry. 

The  organization  wa.-^,  the  first  to  hire  male 
Job  Corps  graduates  as  employes  and  found 
their  work  so  satlsfactorv  that  two  are  being 
given  additional  p.iy  and  responsibilities. 
The  third  was  as.sisted  to  return  to  high 
school  so  he  will  have  a  base  for  higher  edu- 
cation 

One  of  the  reasons  that  Hobbs  feels  so  as- 
sured Is  that  the  24-hour-a-day  living  ex- 
perience at  a  Job  Corps  center  gets  every- 
thing about  the  enroUec's  abilities  and  habits 
down  on  the  record. 

'This  provides  a  great  deal  more  Informa- 
tion than  a  series  of  Interviews,  or  even  a 
Job  trial,"  he  said, 

"I  feel  very  strongly  that  In  the  Job  Corps, 
Industry  has  a  natural  young  mine  of  flexi- 
bility and  a  pool  of  labor,"  he  said.  "Just 
because  these  are  poor  kids  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school  doesn't  mean  they  are 
not  good  workers 

"Once  industry  realizes  they  have  a  pool 
and  can  direct  the  skills  and  technical  train- 
ing they  I'.eed.  they  are  going  to  come  to  Job 
Corps,  and  say,  T  need  so  many  of  this  type 
of  skill.' 

■'This  is  one  place  where  the  Government  is 
spending  money  that  Is  an  Investment  The 
kids  will  put  money  back  into  the  country," 


A  WOLF  NATIONAL  SCENIC  WATER- 
WAY IN  -WISCONSIN 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  in  H.R.  12671.  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Wolf 
National  Scenic  Waterway  in  WLsconsln. 
An  identical  bill,  H.R.  12670.  has  been  in- 
troduced today  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  TMr.  R.ace],  and  in  the  other 
body.  S.  2894.  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  TMr.  Nelson!. 

The  Wolf  River  is  one  of  a  handful  of 
unspoiled  wild  rivers  left  in  the  United 
States.  Its  fast  water,  forests,  and  wild- 
life inspire  the  camper,  the  hiker,  the 
canoeist,  the  fisherman,  the  hunter. 

While  the  Wolf  Is  included  for  study 
in  the  wild  rivers  bill  recently  passed  by 
the  Senate,  the  need  for  preserving  it  re- 


quires not  simply  study  but  action.   That 
is  the  purpose  of  H.R.  12671. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  cooperation  with  State  and 
local  government  in  Wisconsin,  to  formu- 
late a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  Wolf 
National  Scenic  Waterway,  including 
proposed  boundaries,  acquisition  and 
preservation  procedures,  zoning  regula- 
tions and  administration.  Eligible  for 
inclusion  in  the  Wolf  National  Scenic 
Waterway  would  be  the  main  branch  of 
the  Wolf  River  downstream  to  Kesiiena, 
Menominee  Coimty.  Wis.,  from  the  con- 
fluence with  its  tributary  Hunting  River 
in  Langlade  Coimty,  and  upstream 
along  Hunting  River,  together  with  suit- 
able additional  adjacent  stretches. 

This  includes  as  its  central  feature  48 
miles  of  the  main  stream  of  the  Wolf 
south  to  Keshena — 48  miles  in  which 
the  river  drops  700  feet  down  through 
the  granite  boulders. 

This  48-mile  section  of  the  Wolf  is  a 
truly  beautiful  wilderness  river.  By  the 
riverside  grows  everything  from  lichens 
and  ferns  to  the  tallest  white  pine,  hem- 
lock, and  arbor  vitae.  Songbirds  and 
waterfowl,  deer  and  bear,  muskrat,  and 
mink  inhabit  its  banks.  Trout  fill  its 
waters. 

But  already  there  are  threats  to  the 
Wolf.  Developers  are  moving  in  and 
scarring  its  banks  with  their  bulldozers. 
Shacks  and  trailers  are  already  peeping 
through  the  forest  cover  at  the  river- 
bank.  In  potato  fields  on  the  water- 
shed, pesticide  sprays  have  no  place  to 
run  off  but  into  the  Wolf  where  the  trout 
live.  Only  recently  local  conservation- 
ists conducted  a  successful  battle  to  stop 
a  dam  across  the  Wolf  to  form  an  arti- 
ficial lake  for  summer  cottages — an  oper- 
ation which  would  have  warmed  uo  and 
seriously  endangered  the  wild  river  below. 
The  history  of  the  Wolf  reflects  the 
history  of  Wisconsin.  Along  its  course 
runs  the  old  Military  Road  which  served 
the  Indian  agents.  Pine  logs  of  north- 
em  Wisconsin  used  to  come  down  the 
Wolf  to  the  sawmills  at  Oshkosh,  and 
remains  of  dams  to  raise  the  water  of 
the  rapids  so  that  the  logs  could  float 
down  can  still  be  seen.  The  Menominee 
Indians  still  live  along  the  wild  water 
stretches  of  the  Wolf.  And  aU  of  this 
within  a  day's  drive  of  some  9  million 
residents  of  Wisconsin  and  lUinois. 

H.R.  2  goes  on  to  provide  that  as  soon 
as  a  comprehensive  plan  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  by  State  and  local 
governments  in  Wisconsin,  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  notice  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Wolf  National  Scenic  Waterway. 
The  bill  then  provides  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plan  by  purchase  with  Fed- 
eral funds  of  up  to  10.000  acres  of  land 
on  the  Wolf  and  its  feeder  streams,  or 
alternatively  for  the  rental  thereof.  It 
is  envisaged  that  a  large  part  of  the  pur- 
chased lands  will  be  lands  in  Menominee 
County  owned  by  Menominee  Enter- 
prises, Inc.  Such  a  purchase  would  not 
only  serve  the  purpose  of  preserving  this 
priceless  asset,  but  would  make  available 
to  the  people  of  MInominee  County  some 
much-needed  financial  relief.  The  bill 
envisages  that  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
will  administer  the  Wolf  National  Scenic 
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Waterway,  an  arrangement  similar  to 
that  in  effect  In  the  Ice  Age  National  Sci- 
entific Reserve  in  Wisconsin. 

In  addition  to  purchsises,  it  is  envisaged 
that  zoning  ordinances  will  be  adopted 
by  local  governmental  agencies  to  pre- 
vent uses  which  would  Impair  the  wild 
character  of  the  Wolf.  Where  zoning 
ordinances  are  not  feasible,  conservation 
easements  can  be  sought  from  landown- 
ers, either  by  purchase  or  gift,  to  achieve 
the  same  purpose. 

At  a  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Northland, 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  held  last  Saturday, 
February  5,  1966,  attended  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson], 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Race),  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  RettssI,  along  with  representatives 
of  Menominee  County,  Menominee  En- 
terprises, Inc.,  the  Wisconsin  Menominee 
Indian  Study  Committee,  and  the  Wolf 
River  Basin  Planning  Commission,  the 
text  of  H.R.  12671  was  approved.  Vigor- 
ous support  was  also  given  to  the  pro- 
posal by  Senator  Nelson,  first  made  by 
him  on  November  10,  1965,  that  in  the 
years  which  will  undoubtedly  be  required 
before  a  Wolf  National  Scenic  Water- 
way can  be  actually  created,  "the  State  of 
Wisconsin  negotiate  immediately  with 
Menominee  County  to  lease  Wolf  River 
shoreline  in  Menominee  County"  Sena- 
tor Nelson  listed  two  purposes : 

First.  It  would  preserve  without  further 
delay  this  section  of  Wolf  River  shoreline 
until  some  permanent  arrangement  that  is 
mutually  beneficial  and  satisfactory  to 
Menominee  County  and  the  State  or  Federal 
Government  can  be  worked  out. 

Secondly.  It  would  provide  an  immediate 
source  of  Income  to  Menominee  County, 
which  suffers  from  some  of  the  most  severe 
economic  problems  found  anywhere  in  Wis- 
consin. 

In  addition  to  urging  this  immediate 
action  by  the  Governor  and  Legislature 
of  Wisconsin  for  the  interim  rental  of 
sections  of  Menominee  Coimty,  the  group 
unanimously  endorsed  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative action  at  the  Federal  level 
to  procure  much-needed  economic,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare  assistance  for  Me- 
nominee County. 

H.R.  12671  prohibits  the  licensing  of 
any  dams  on  the  Wolf  National  Scenic 
Waterway.    It  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  co- 
operate with  the  Wisconsin  water  pol- 
lution control  agencies  in   eliminating 
present  or  future  pollution  of  the  Wolf. 
Hunting  and  fishing  shall  continue  to 
be  governed  entirely  by  Wisconsin  law. 
The  text  of  H.R.  12671  follows: 
H.R.  12671 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Wolf  National  Scenic  Water'way  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,   and   for   other   pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That — 

Section  1.  CrrATiON. — This  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Wolf  National  Scenic  Waterway 
Act". 

Sec.  2.  Statement  of  Policy. — The  Con- 
gress finds  that  the  Wolf  River,  in  Langlade 
wid  Menominee  Counties,  Wisconsin,  poe- 
*«sses  unique  water,  conservation,  scenic, 
tUh,  wildlife  and  outdoor  recreation  values 
M  a  free-flowing  river  of  present  and  poten- 
tial benefit  to  the  American  people,  and  that 
CXII 16« 


the  people  of  Langlsule  and  Menominee 
Counties  need  assistance  to  preserve  this 
priceless  resource. 

Sec.  3.  Creation  or  Wolf  National  Scenic 
Waterway. — The  Wolf  River  complex  in  Wis- 
consin, from  Keshena.  Menominee  County, 
Wisconsin,  upstream  to  Its  confluence  with 
Hunting  River.  Pearson,  Langlade  County, 
thence  upstream  along  Hunting  River  to  the 
westernmost  boundary  of  section  32,  town- 
ship 34,  north,  range  11  east,  Langlade 
County,  and  such  other  areas  on  or  adja- 
cent to  the  Wolf  River  deemed  necessary  to 
preserve  lt«  unique  values,  is  hereby  desig- 
nated as  the  Wolf  National  Scenic  Water- 
way. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed.  In  coop>eratlon  with 
the  State  of  Wlscon.<!ln,  and  with  local  gov- 
ernmental authorities  and  conservation  or- 
ganizations of  Langlade  and  Menominee 
Counties,  Wisconsin,  to  formulate  as  soon 
as  possible  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
Wolf  National  Scenic  Waterway.  Including 
proposed  boundaries,  acquisition  and  preser- 
vation procedures,  zoning  regulations  and 
administration.  The  comprehensive  plan 
shall  assure  that  the  Wolf  National  Scenic 
Waterway  shall  be  administered  for  the  pur- 
poees  of  water,  conservation,  scenic,  fish, 
wildlife,  and  outdoor  recreation  values  con- 
tributing to  public  enjoyment;  that  develop- 
ment shall  be  limited  to  administrative  fa- 
cilities, nature  interpretation  and  Informa- 
tion centers,  nature  trails,  hiking  trails. 
bridle  paths,  picnic  areas,  carefully  super- 
vised concessions,  primitive  campgrounds, 
canoe  landings,  and  similar  uses;  and  that 
the  Waterway  shall  be  open  to  the  people 
of  the  entire  Nation.  When  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  is  completed,  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Governor  of 
Wisconsin,  and  the  County  Boards  of  Lan- 
glade, and  Menominee  Counties,  Wisconsin, 
the  Secretary  shall  within  ninety  days  there- 
after publish  notice  In  the  Federal  Register 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Wolf  National 
Scenic  Waterway  and  of  the  proposed  bound- 
aries thereof,  together  with  the  comprehen- 
sive plan. 

Sec.  4.  Development  of  Wolf  National 
Scenic  Waterway. — The  development  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  shall  thereupon  proceed 
as  follows: 

(a)  Purchase  of  land. — The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  negotiate  with  present 
owners  for  the  purchase  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  not  more  than  ten  thousand 
acres  of  land  on  or  near  the  Wolf  River  and 
its  feeder  streams  in  Langlade  and  Menomi- 
nee Counties,  or  alternatively  for  the  rental 
thereof,  and  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  required  for 
the  purpose  of  such  purchase  or  lease.  Nego- 
tiation for  lands  in  Menominee  County  shall 
be  conducted  with  Menominee  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  and  the  purchase  shall  not  be  consum- 
mated until  approved  according  to  the  ar- 
ticles and  bylaws  of  Menominee  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  and  until  the  price,  boundaries,  and 
proposed  disposition  of  the  proceeds  are  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  adult  beneficial 
owners  not  under  guardianship  of  Menomi- 
nee Enterprises,  Inc.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  negotiate  an  agreement  with 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  for  the  administra- 
tion and  management  of  such  purchased 
lands  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for  the 
development  thereof  by  Wisconsin  State  and 
local  government  (in  coordination  with  lands 
acquired  for  the  Wolf  National  Scenic  Wa- 
terway other  than  by  the  above  authoriza- 
tion), with  particular  regard  to  camping 
sites,  river  access,  trails,  recreation  areas,  and 
flsh  and  wUdlife  habitat  preservation  and 
Improvement. 

(b)  Zoning  ordinances  and  easements. — 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  plan  co- 
operatively with  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  with 
regional  planning  agencies,  and  with  local 
government  authorities  and  conservation 
organizations  of  Langlade  and  Menominee 


Counties,  Wisconsin,  for  otherwise  preserv- 
ing the  Wolf  National  Scenic  Waterway  by 
an  appropriate  combination  of  the  following: 

(1)  Enactment  of  zoning  ordinances  pro- 
hibiting commercial  or  Industrial  uses,  and 
restricting  the  construction  of  future  resi- 
dential and  other  structures  in  terms  of 
height  and  of  setback  from  the  water,  so  as 
to  maintain  the  wild  character  of  the  land- 
scape of  the  Wolf  River  and  Its  feeder 
streams. 

(2)  Purchase-lease  (subject  to  the  author- 
ization contained  In  sec,  4(a)  hereofi  or, 
preferably,  securing  the  donation  of,  con- 
servation easements  from  landowners  ad- 
jacent to  the  Wolf  River  and  Its  feeder 
streams  prohibiting  commercial  or  Indus- 
trial uses,  and  restricting  the  construction  of 
future  residential  and  other  structures  in 
terms  of  height  and  of  setback  at  least  150 
feet  from  the  water  so  as  to  maintain  the 
wild  character  of  the  landscape.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  work  to  this  end  with  State  and 
local  governments  and  with  private  nonprofit 
organizations  devoted  to  wilderness  preserva- 
tion, and  shall  supply  Federal.  State,  and 
local  tax  ofRclnls  with  data  to  facilitate  ade- 
quate Income  and  real  property  tax  deduc- 
tions or  credits  for  the  donors  of  scenic 
easements. 

Sec.  5,  General  Provisions — The  Federal 
Power  Corrmilsslon  shall  not  authorize  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
any  dam  or  other  project  under  the  Federal 
Power  Act  (41  Stat,  1063)  as  amended  (16 
U,S.C.  791a  et  seq.)  on  the  Wolf  River  or  lt« 
feeder  streams  north  of  Keshena.  The  Sec- 
ret,ary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  cooperate  with  the  appropriate  Wis- 
consin water  pollution  control  agencies  for 
the  purpKDse  of  eliminating  any  present  or 
future  pollution  of  the  waters  of  the  Wolf 
River  and  Its  feeder  streams.  Hunting  and 
fishing  on  lands  and  waters  within  the  Wolf 
National  Scenic  Waterway  area  shall  be  gov- 
erned entirely  In  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  of  Its  political 
subdivisions.  Including  Langlade  and  Me- 
nominee Counties. 


THE  REDWOODS— A  TIME  FOR  AC- 
TION   AND    RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  wsis  no  objection, 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  resources  of  this  country  is 
being  destroyed  in  our  time  and  before 
our  eyes. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  some  2  million 
acres  of  magnificent  virgin  redwood  for- 
ests stood  proudly  on  our  Pacific  coast. 
Today  that  figure  has  systematically 
been  reduced  by  fully  90  percent — to  only 
200,000  acres — and  even  this  last  re- 
maining treasure  is  being  cut  while  we 
talk. 

We  only  need  remind  ourselves  that 
in  the  last  year  alone  some  15,000  acres 
of  redwood  giants  fell  to  the  woodsman's 
ax  to  know  how  great  the  Job  of  pres- 
ervation is,  or  how  little  time  we  have 
left  in  which  to  act. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  many  newspapers 
from  coast  to  coast  have  joined  in  a  com- 
mon cry  for  a  redwood  national  park 
that  would  preserve  meaningful  stands 
of  this  unique  resoiu-ce  for  the  recrea- 
tion, pleasure,  and  study  of  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans.    They  have  been 
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unanimous  In  their  rejection  of  propos- 
als that  would  be  unworthy  or  a  trav- 
esty of  their  name. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  several  of  these 
editorials — from  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Chicago  American,  the  Washington 
Post,  the  Ssat  Lake  City  Deseret  News. 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  the 
Santa  Barbara  News  Press — as  a  re- 
minder to  our  colleagues  of  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  great  responsibility  which 
Is  ours  In  the  months  ahead: 
(From  tlie  New  Tork  (N.Y.)  Times,  Jan.  27, 
19M] 
Dbaouitx  fob  thx  Redwoods 

Last  year  the  lumber  Industry  cut  down 
more  than  15,000  acres  oi  primeval  red- 
woods, many  of  tbe  trees  3,000  years  old. 
Many  more  of  these  ancient  trees,  living  since 
the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era,  wUl  be  sawed 
up  Into  lumber,  Including  fenceposts.  In  the 
coming  year.  If  Federal  action  Is  not  taken 
promptly,  the  original  redwood  forests,  once 
the  glory  of  the  Padflc  coast,  will  be  only  a 
memory  except  for  small  State  parks. 

In  his  budget  message  President  Johnson 
confirmed  reports  that  the  administration 
will  soon  propose  legislation  establishing  a 
Redwoods  National  Park.  It  is  critically  Im- 
portant that  such  a  park  protect  the  best  sur- 
viving groves  of  trees  and  that  It  be  of  sufiQ- 
clent  size  to  withstand  a  heavy  flow  of  visi- 
tors. If  a  park  Is  too  small,  the  automobile 
trafBc  and  the  facilities  needed  to  accommo- 
date tourists  can  wreck  the  very  values  a  peirk 
is  Intended  to  protect. 

Representative  Corclan,  of  California,  has 
proposed  a  90,000-acre  park,  vaore  than  a 
third  of  It  made  up  of  unprotected  primeval 
redwoods.  Lumber  Interests  have  long  re- 
sisted the  creation  of  any  national  park. 
Recently,  consideration  has  been  given  to  a 
compromise  proposal  that  would  set  aside 
only  88,000  acres  near  the  Oregon  border  for 
a  park.  This  Is  a  compromise  unworthy  of 
the  name.  It  would  save  a  mere  6,000  acres 
of  primeval  redwoods  still  subject  to  logging. 
The  park  would  be  too  small  to  absorb  large 
numbers  of  visitors. 

This  compromise  Is  not  worthy  of  an  ad- 
ministration that  really  is  desirous  of  pro- 
tecting the  Nation's  natural  wonders,  and 
wUUng  to  fight  for  them. 

[From  the  Chicago  American,  Jan.  11,  1966] 
Rkdwooos'  Last  Stand 

The  ad  session  of  the  89th  Congress  which 
has  Jiut  begun  will  be  so  occupied  by  the 
Vietnamese  war  and  threat  of  inflation  in 
an  election  year  that  a  campaign  now  being 
waged  for  present  and  future  generations 
may  well  be  shelved  or  Ignored. 

This  Is  the  effort  of  conservation  groups 
to  establish  a  redwood  national  park  before 
some  of  the  last  of  these  forest  giants  are 
toppled  to  become  someone's  paneled  den  or 
picnic  table.  The  Sierra  club,  a  conserva- 
tionist group  with  chapters  across  the  coun- 
try, has  been  leading  the  fight  to  have  a 
national  park  established  on  a  90.000-acre 
site  at  Redwood  Creek,  adjoining  an  exist- 
ing California  park  In  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  Bute. 

Pilot  bills  have  been  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress to  set  aside  land  for  a  park  of  these 
dlmenslona.  The  Sierra  Club  says  It  Is  now 
or  never,  estimating  that  If  logging  Interests 
continue  to  fell  the  redwoods  at  their  present 
rate,  there  wouldn't  be  anything  to  save  In 
3  yean. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  however,  has 
plaoed  a  celling  of  $60  mlUlon  on  Federal 
'expenditures  for  a  redwood  national  park, 
which  wouldn't  begin  to  provide  the  money 
needed  for  a  preserve  of  the  proportions  rec- 
ocuncDded. 

The  National  Park  Service.  WUdemess 
Society;   the  Audubon  Society,  and  many 


others  favor  acquiring  the  Redwood  Creek 
site,  which  would  still  only  be  about  one- 
twenty-fifth  the  size  of  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park. 

The  destruction  of  the  redwoods  has  been 
as  rapine  and  shortsighted  an  example  of  spo- 
liation as  can  be  found.  A  freeway  runs  like 
an  open  wound  through  some  of  the  finest 
redwood  stands  in  the  Stat*;  protected  trees 
In  Humboldt  Redwoods  State  Park  have  been 
decimated  by  floods  caused  by  excessive  up- 
stream logging  activities,  and  many  of  the 
great  Sequoia  forests  along  the  Klamath 
River  are  gone,  leaving  an  earth  scurred  by 
eroelon. 

The  redwoods,  saplings  at  the  time  of 
Christ's  birth,  appear  to  share  the  f.ite  of 
the  whales,  largest  creatures  in  creation, 
which  are  threatened  with  extinction  by  the 
International  whaling  Industry's  methodical 
butchery. 

Some  may  ask  of  what  good  are  these 
forests  except  to  convert  Into  fences  and 
boardwood?  Those  who  have  visited  these 
wooded  sanctuaries  know  the  answer.  As 
growth  continues  to  clot  our  cities  with  peo- 
ple, mortar,  and  foul  air.  more,  not  less,  of 
this  wilderness  land  will  be  needed.  Then, 
there  Is  something  almast  .sacred  about  these 
giants  of  the  wood;  there  is  Just  nothing 
else  like  them,  and  their  loss  would  be  a 
national  tragedy  Congress  should  enact 
legislation  to  avert  such  a  dismal  occurrence. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  21.  1965) 
National  Heritage 

What  kind  of  a  Redwood  National  Park 
does  this  country  want?  Almost  everyone 
seems  to  agree  that  Congress  should  now  get 
Into  the  act  of  saving  the  redwoods  for  the 
benefit  of  present  and  future  generations. 
But  there  is  still  much  controversy  over  what 
areas  should  be  saved  and  the  size  of  the 
Federal  Investment.  Negotiations  are  ap- 
proaching a  critical  stage,  and  It  Is  important 
for  all  Interested  groups  to  make  their  feel- 
ings known. 

No  doubt  this  is  the  most  difficult  national 
park  decision  the  country  has  ever  had  to 
make.  Most  of  the  national  parks  have  been 
carved  out  of  the  wilderness.  The  very  pur- 
pose of  the  proposed  Redwood  National  Park 
1b  to  take  land  from  flourishing  timber  Indus- 
tries and  preserve  It  for  recreational  use. 
This  win  necessarily  Involve  painful  adjust- 
ments for  county  and  local  governments  no 
less  than  for  the  timber  Industry  and  Its 
employes. 

Another  highly  controversial  item  Is  the 
price  tag  to  be  placed  on  the  proposed  park. 
The  cost  figure  that  is  most  frequently 
bandied  about  Is  $120  million,  although  It 
might  well  be  higher.  Certainly  that  Is  a 
substantial  sura  when  all  the  other  demands 
for  additional  recreational  space  are  taken 
Into  consideration. 

What  Is  proposed,  however,  Is  not  a  boon- 
doggle or  pork  barrel  or  even  a  costly  experi- 
ment. Rather,  It  Is  an  Investment  In  the 
national  heritage.  The  towering  fact  that 
rises  above  all  controversy  is  that  this  unique 
habitat  of  arboreal  giants  will  be  needed  by 
the  overcrowded  Americans  of  tomorrow  as 
an  escape  from  the  growing  pressures  of 
urban  life.  Had  it  been  acquired  30  years  ago, 
the  cost  would  have  been  a  tiny  fraction  of 
what  It  will  b«  now.  But  If  action  is  further 
delayed,  many  times  the  present  figure  will 
be  paid  In  the  future.  Worse  than  that,  most 
of  the  virgin  redwoods  would  be  lost  forever 
to  the  lumbermen's  saws. 

In  these  circumstances  the  national  Inter- 
est obviously  lies  In  a  maximum  effort  to  save 
the  best  of  the  now  unprotected  redwood 
country.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  most  fa- 
vored plan  recommended  to  the  National  Park 
Service,  together  with  the  existing  State 
parks,  would  save  only  6  to  6  percent  of  the 
original  redwood-producing  lands.  Officials 
who  are  asked  to  trim  plan  A  to  a  wizened  or 
skeletonized  national  park  ought  to  remem- 


ber, therefore,  that  It  Is  the  national  heritage 
they  are  dealing  with. 

Of  course  some  compromises  will  have  to  be 
made.  It  is  Imperative  that  the  Johnson 
administration,  the  State  of  California,  the 
Save-the-Redwoods  League,  the  Sierra  Club, 
the  interested  foundations  and  other  groups 
work  together  toward  a  common  objective. 
Some  preferences  will  have  to  be  sacrificed  for 
the  sake  of  devising  a  project  which  all  the 
conservation  groups  can  support.  We  hope 
too  that  the  local  Interests  and  the  timber 
Industry  will  come  to  see  the  great  advan- 
tage in  extending  Federal  protection  over  the 
proposed  park  area.  For  the  effect  will  be  to 
Invite  the  Nation  to  their  front  yard — a 
prospect  that  a  foreslghted  Industry  should 
welcome  with  open  arms. 


I  Prom  the  Deseret  News,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

Jan. 8, 1966] 

Save  the  Redwoods 

In  1879  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  first 
called  for  preservation  of  a  representative 
forest  of  giant  redwood  trees,  the  tallest 
growing  things  In  the  world. 

Since  1911  legislation  to  do  Just  that  has 
been  before  Congress  Intermittently  with- 
out getting  anywhere. 

While  we've  dawdled,  the  Nation's  red- 
wood resources  have  dwindled  drastically. 
At  one  time  there  were  almost  2  million 
acres  of  giant  redwoods  along  California's 
coast.  Today  only  about  200,000  .icres  are 
still  In  virgin  growth — and  most  of  this  is 
In  small  Isolated  blocks. 

Of  this  land,  only  485  acres  Is  administered 
by  the  National  Park  Service.  Protected  in 
California  State  parks  are  50,000  acres  of 
virgin  redwood  stands — but  this  acreage  is 
badly  scattered. 

"Nowhere."  says  Representative  Jejtfeky 
Cohelan,  of  California,  "Is  a  major  block 
of  virgin  forest  preserved  where  the  entire 
growing  range  of  the  species  from  sea  level 
to  2,000  feet  can  be  represented." 

Just  such  an  area,  however,  has  been  lo- 
cated by  the  National  Park  Service  in  north- 
ern Humboldt  County  along  Redwood  Creek. 

As  the  last  remaining  area  of  virgin  red- 
woods, this  area  should  be  set  aside  as  a 
national  park — and  fast,  before  the  redwoods 
Join  the  long  list  of  natural  wonders  that 
have  vanished  Into  extinction. 
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(From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 

Jan.  8,  1966] 

Majxstic  Redwoods  Pzan-ED 

(By  Wes  Lawrence) 

San  Pkancisco. — The  things  to  see  In  San 
Francisco  are  far  too  numerous  to  mention, 
but  at  the  top  of  my  list  Is  the  Muir  Woods 
National  Monument,  Just  6  miles  north  of 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge. 

Here  are  485  acres  of  virgin  redwood  forest. 
where  the  towering,  ancient  trees  occupy  so 
much  of  the  sky  that  visitors  are  moved  to 
compare  the  woods  vrtth  a  dimly  lit  cathedral. 
And  like  a  visit  to  a  great  cathedral,  a  visit  to 
Mtilr  Woods  Is  a  spiritual  experience. 

Beside  one  path,  the  Park  Service  has  en- 
closed In  glass  a  cross-section  of  a  felled  red- 
wood, so  that  one  may.  If  he  wishes,  count 
the  rings  and  learn  the  tree's  age. 

To  make  It  easier,  however,  the  Park  Serv- 
ice has  labeled  a  few  of  the  rings  to  Indicate 
the  year  In  which  they  were  created. 

Thus,  one  learns  that  the  tree  began  its 
growth  early  In  the  lOth  century,  or  more 
than  1,000  years  ago.  It  was  a  well-developed 
tree  when  William  the  Conqueror  invaded 
England  In  1066,  and  going  strong  when  the 
Magna  Carta  was  signed  750  years  ago.  Near 
the  perimeter  Is  the  ring  that  was  coming 
Into  being  when  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  signed. 

One  hates  to  think  of  a  single  tree  of  that 
age  and  size  being  cut  down,  but  the  really 
horrifying  fact  is  that  In  the  last  100  years 
or  so  aU  but  about  200,000  acres  of  the  origi- 


nal 1,7  to  2  million  acres  of  primeval  coastal 
redwood  forest  in  northern  California  have 
been  felled  by  man  for  his  temporary  use. 

These  are  the  tallest  trees  In  the  world. 
One  recently  was  found  reaching  367  feet 
into  the  heavens.  An  even  taller  one  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  cut  down  for  lumber  In 
recent    months. 

About  49,000  acres  of  virgin  redwoods  are 
protected  In  State  parks.  Another  107,000 
acres  have  been  preserved  by  private  funds  In 
one  way  or  another.  But  in  recent  years 
heavy  rains  running  off  privately  cutover  red- 
wood forest  land  have  ruined  hundreds  of  big 
trees  in  the  protected  woods. 

Conservationists  have  been  trying  since 
1879  to  get  Congress  to  save  this  great  Amer- 
Icin  heritage  for  posterity,  but  to  no  avail. 
Now  efforts  are  being  made  to  create  a  Red- 
wood National  Park  of  90,000  acres  In  the  area 
of  the  tallest  trees  where  a  full  sweep  of 
coastal  and  upland  forest  exists. 

The  lumber  industry  Is  fighting  this  move- 
ment, and  according  to  the  Sierra  Club  It  has 
taken  to  cutting  here  and  there  In  the  area 
of  the  proposed  park,  so  that  In  a  very  short 
time  this  area  will  be  virtually  ruined. 

Equally  disheartening  Is  a  report  from 
Washington,  published  last  week  in  San 
Francisco  pap>ers,  that  President  Johnson's 
Budget  Bureau  has  put  a  limit  of  $50  million 
on  what  the  National  Park  Service  could 
spend  for  a  redwood  park — a  sum  about  one- 
fourth  that  needed.  The  money,  it  seems  Is 
more  needed  by  the  Government  to  send  men 
to  the  moon,  where  a  less  benevolent  nature 
has  accomplished  what  man  Is  trying  to  do 
to  this  beautiful  earth. 

Only  a  few  months  remain  In  which  to  save 
a  unique  natural  wonder  which  could  not  be 
restored  In  less  than  500  years. 


majestic  valley  of  redwoods  where  "trees  •  •  • 
were  saplings  on  the  first  Christmas"  may 
well  become  a  stumpland. 


I  From    the    Santa    Barbara     (Calif.)     News 
Press,  Jan.  10,  1966] 
A  Real  Redwood  National  Park 

■n-ie  Bureau  of  the  Budget  apparently  has 
placed  a  ceiling  of  $50  million  on  Federal  ex- 
penditure for  a  redwood  national  park  In 
northern  California. 

This  sum  seems  far  too  little,  and  may  well 
be  tx)  late  in  coming,  to  assure  a  redwood 
preserve  commensurate  with  the  value  of 
lhe.se  majestic  trees  and  with  the  recrea- 
tional needs  of  this  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  Americans. 

Current  legislation,  endorsed  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  the  Sierra  Club  and 
other  enlightened  conservation  organiza- 
tions, seeks  to  rectify  this  situation.  It  en- 
visions an  appropriate  and  comprehensive 
program  designed  to  conserve  some  90,000 
acres  of  inspiring  tlmberland  as  a  national 
park  worthy  of  the  name;  as  a  valid  comple- 
ment along  Redwood  Creek  in  Humboldt 
County  to  acreage  already  protected  by  the 
Prairie  Creek  Redwoods  State  Park. 

In  this  "last  large  valley  of  virgin  red- 
wcxis"  lies  the  recently  discovered  world's 
tallest  trees,  the  largest  hill  mass  completely 
forested  with  virgin  sempervlrens,  valuable 
second-growth  redwood  vital  to  watersheds. 
unique  opportunities  for  diversified  public 
recreation. 

Federal  funding  for  this  preserve  Is  pro- 
posed, under  the  legislation,  to  come  from 
two  main  sources.  One  would  be  composed 
exclusively  of  Federal  money  from  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  and  Treasury 
appropriations.  The  other  would  come  from 
private  sources  to  be  matched  on  a  50-50 
basis  by  the  Federal  Government. 

This  proposal  for  a  bona  fide  redwood  na- 
tional park  should  be  large  enough  In  Its 
scope,  deep  enough  In  Its  meaning,  to  excite 
the  Imagination  of  the  American  people  to 
ftir  a  sustained  public  call  upon  Congress 
and  the  White  House  for  the  perpetuation  of 
an  invaluable  national  heritage. 

The  time  In  which  we  may  still  act  Is  short 
indeed.    Within  2  years,  It  Is  estimated,  this 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  TECH- 
NOLOGY, AUTOMATION,  AND 
PROGRESS 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAICER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
group  called  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Technology.  Automation,  and 
Progress,  which  was  authorized  by  Con- 
gress at  Executive  request,  recently  rec- 
ommended to  the  President  that  he  con- 
sider a  guaranteed  Income  for  evei-yone 
in  the  United  States  whether  he  works 
or  not.  at  a  cost  of  up  to  $20  billion  an- 
nually. With  the  trend  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  taking  lately.  I  do  not 
know  why  I  should  find  this  shocking,  but 
I  do. 

Tliink  of  the  implications  of  this. 
There  can  be  nothing  more  socialistic  or 
even  Communistic — "Take  from  the 
haves  and  give  to  the  have-nots." 

Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  this 
will  remove  the  incentive  to  work  and 
strive;  it  will  mean  that  the  productive 
will  support  the  unproductive  by  giving 
them  a  good  income  from  their  own  earn- 
ings; it  will  convert  the  American  peo- 
ple into  so  much  computer-fodder. 

The  210-page  report  by  this  Commis- 
sion, which  President  Johnson  asked 
Congress  to  establish  in  order  to  study 
the  very  real  problems  arising  from  auto- 
mation and  technological  progress,  advo- 
cates the  regulation  of  individual  lives 
by  Federal  bureaucrats  operating  com- 
puters. 

It  calls  for  expenditure  of  vast  sums 
of  taxpayers'  money  on  compensatory 
education  for  those  from  disadvantaged 
envirormient.  It  calls  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  hourly  and  piecework  pay  sys- 
tems. It  even  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  commission  to 
analyze  national  goals  and  monitor  prog- 
ress. 

In  social  terms,  this  will  mean  glori- 
fying the  incompetent  and  the  failure, 
publicly  supporting  them  and  downgrad- 
ing those  with  Initiative,  energy,  and 
imagination.  It  Is  not  a  solution  for 
automation  but  a  proposal  to  let  automa- 
tion dissolve  America  and  take  charge 
of  the  American  people.  It  Is  the  all-out 
welfare  state. 

This  proposal  Is  directly  in  line  with 
the  age-old  Communist  dogma.  "From 
each  according  to  his  ability,  to  each 
according  to  his  need."  This  dogma  has 
not  worked  In  the  Soviet  Union,  even  In 
time  of  peace.  It  will  not  work  here. 
We  are  not  ofifered  an  American  solution 
but  a  socialistic  narcotic.  We  are  go- 
ing to  pay  the  Incapable  well,  to  do  noth- 
ing, and  let  the  computers  tell  the  rest 
of  us  what  to  do. 

The  Roman  Empire  fell  from  this 
kind  of  a  policy.    The  barbarians  took  a 


Rome  that  had  become  too  effete  to  work 
for  a  livins  or  fight  for  its  life. 

This  country  is  extraordinarily  durable 
and  resilient.  It  must  be  even  more  so  if 
it  is  to  survive  the  goof-ball  policies  and 
kooky  experiments  being  perpetrated  on 
it  in  the  name  of  a  grand  design.  Why 
bother  to  shoot  the  moon  when  there  Is 
so  much  lunacy  right  here  at  home? 

I  suegest  to  the  American  people  that 
the  only  way  they  can  resist  the  continu- 
ous propaganda  in  favor  of  the  wild  and 
the  wlerdles  is  to  remember  that  two  and 
two  still  make  four,  and  not  five  as  we 
are  dally  being  informed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  was  built 
upon  individual  enterprise,  upon  the  de- 
sire of  hard-working  Americans  to  im- 
prove themselves  and  their  environment. 
It  cannot  survive  by  glorifying  the  in- 
competent, the  ignorant,  and  the  shift- 
less, who  are  now  to  be  not  only  our 
heroes  but  a  privileged  ruling  class  whom 
we  must  support  in  a  style  to  which  they 
are  not  accustomed. 


COST-OF-LIVING  INCREASES  FOR 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  RECIPIENTS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  legislation  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  to  provide  cost-of- 
liviiig  increases  for  recipient  of  social 
security  benefits. 

This  bill  would  provide  an  automatic 
3-percent  Increase  in  benefits,  whenever 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  reflects  a  sim- 
ilar increase  In  the  cost  of  living.  I  am 
advocating  these  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments to  social  security  payments  be- 
cause cost  of  studies  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  indi- 
cate that  this  method,  alone,  among  all 
the  proposals  for  reasonable  improve- 
ments in  benefits,  can  be  accomplished 
without  any  further  increase  in  social 
security  taxes. 

The  actuarial  studies  show  that  the 
growth  of  the  economy  would  provide  the 
necessary  revenues  to  provide  cost-of- 
living  adjustments.  Obviously,  the  best 
way  to  protect  the  earning  power  of  those 
living  on  fixed  Incomes  and  who  have 
.^en  fit  to  secure  their  own  future,  is  to 
stop  Goverrunent-induced  Inflation, 
which  reduces  the  value  of  their  dollars. 
But,  until  we  have  an  administration 
which  will  stop  deficit  spending,  we 
should  make  a  strong  effort  to  protect 
older  Americans  from  the  loss  of  income 
because  of  factors  beyond  their  control. 

Prom  1958  until  the  most  recently  en- 
acted increase  in  social  security  cash 
benefits,  recipients  suffered  a  7 -percent 
loss  in  buying  power.  The  bill  I  have 
Introduced  would  prevent  such  loss  of 
purchasing  power  in  the  future. 

There  are  other  changes  that  should 
be  made  in  the  present  social  security 
system,  Including  raising  the  present 
earnings  limitation  and  Increasing  the 
widow's  benefit  rate  to  100  percent  of 
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primary.  It  was  never  the  congressional 
legislative  Intent  that  State  welfare 
agencies  would  reduce  their  various  types 
of  relief  In  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  social  security  increase. 

But,  both  of  these  would  require  tax 
rate  Increases,  according  to  HEW  stud- 
ies, and  I  want  to  determine  how  much 
of  an  Increase  would  be  required  before 
adding  to  the  already  heavy  tax  in- 
creases that  went  Into  effect  with  medi- 
care. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  social  se- 
curity tax  rate  Increases  are,  themselves, 
inflationary,  because  they  add  new  costs 
to  everything  we  produce  and  these  in- 
creases, inevitably,  are  passed  on  to  all 
consumers,  young  and  old  alike.  Despite 
the  presimiptlon  that  most  older  Ameri- 
cans will  have  Income  from  sources  other 
than  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
program,  it's  apparent  that  many  older 
people  cannot  meet  even  minimum  sub- 
sistence requirements  with  present  bene- 
fit levels,  without  resort  to  relief  pro- 
grams. 

The  pattern  already  has  been  estab- 
lished for  cost-of-living  provisions  in 
legislation  approving  the  same  type  of 
arrangement  for  civil  service  retirees.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  this  legislation  can 
be  considered  this  session,  so  that  it  can 
become  effective  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
the  meantime,  unless  more  drastic  meas- 
ures are  taken  to  halt  the  Inflationary 
spiral,  the  cost  of  living  will  keep  going 
up  and  older  citizens  will  be  in  greater 
need  than  ever  for  an  increase  of  this 
type.  

THIRD-TIME   LOSER   ENROLLEE   IN 
JOB  CORPS  DEFENDED 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OOODEI.T..  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quix],  and  I  took  the 
floor  with  reference  to  the  case  at  Moun- 
tain Home,  Idaho.  The  specific  case  in- 
volved a  three-time  felony  loser  who  was 
a  Job  Corps  enrollee.  I  have  this  morn- 
ing talked  to  the  prosecuting  attorney  in 
that  area  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Fred  Kennedy, 
and  he  asked  me  to  make  one  clarifica- 
tion as  follows: 

He  said  all  of  the  things  in  the  memo- 
randum upon  which  we  based  our  state- 
ment to  the  House  were  true  In  his  opin- 
ion, but  that  he  wanted  it  clear  that 
local  Job  Corps  officials  had  cooperated 
with  him  fully,  after  Initially  refusing 
to  sign  a  complaint.  Job  Corps  ofQcials 
asked  that  the  Jones  case  be  handled 
through  administrative  action,  rather 
than  criminal  court  action.  They  want- 
ed Jones  taken  back  into  the  camp  and 
dealt  with  by  administrative  means. 

I  should  also  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  one  of  the  Job  Corps  regulations 
states  as  follows: 

Th«  Job  Oorpa  wUl  not  be  able  to  enroll 
youth*  who  abow  a  blatory  of  serious  and 
nDOfttad  offeoMa  against  persons  or  prop- 


erty. Minor  or  Uolated  offenses  or  In- 
stances or  antisocial  behavior,  however,  will 
not  be  regarded  as  grounds  for  Ineligibility. 
In  those  cases  when  applicant  Is  In  between 
being  a  serious  and  repeated  offender  and 
having  been  Involved  In  only  relatively  minor 
offenses,  the  Job  Corps  will  require  the  sub- 
mission of  supplementary  information  from 
the  appropriate  public  agencies  before  it  can 
consider  the  youth.  Such  information 
should  be  submitted  only  If  the  local  screen- 
ing agency  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  youth 
should  be  considered  for  selection  and  If 
the  youth  qualifies  on  all  the  other  criteria 
previous  to  the  medical   examination. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  this  regu- 
lation, the  Job  Corps  refuses  to  take 
fingerprints  of  applicants.  Fingerprints 
are  taken  of  our  boys  entering  military 
service,  in  order  to  check  to  see  if  there 
have  been  any  previous  criminal  convic- 
tions. Why  should  the  Job  Corps  be 
different? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  young  men  with  criminal  records 
are  put  into  positions  of  leadership  in 
the  Job  Corps,  apparently  without  any 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Job  Corps 
ofUcials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  haphazard  screening 
procedure  in  the  Job  Corps  jeopardizes  a 
basically  good  concept. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  procedure  must  be 
corrected  in  the  future. 

Mr.  FIND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  FINO.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  made  reference  to  the  fact 
that  this  was  a  youngster.  Would  the 
gentleman  tell  the  Chamber  how  old  this 
youngster  was? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  This  youngster  was 
either  20  or  21  years  old.  He  was  not  a 
16-year-old.  He  had  three  prior  felony 
charges,  and  one  of  them  included  at- 
tempted murder.  In  addition,  he  was  at 
that  time  in  violation  of  his  probation 
from  California.  The  Job  Corps  has  been 
unable  to  set  up  any  procedure  for 
screening  and  supervising  parolees  so 
that  they  will  not  be  in  violation  of 
parole  or  probation. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  DELEGATE 
BILL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  with  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall], 
Identical  bUls  to  establish  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  oCQce  of  delegate 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
elected  by  the  people  of  this  city,  and 
within  the  present  constitutional  frame- 
work. These  bills  would  also  strengthen 
In  a  number  of  respects  the  existing  elec- 
tion laws  in  effect  here  in  the  District. 

The  matters  embraced  by  these  bills 
are  wholly  separate  and  apsurt  from  home 
rule  for  Washington,  a  measure  which 
we  aJso  both  support.     These  matters 


are  not  in  any  way  covered  by  or  In  con- 
flict with  the  provisions  of  the  Sisk  home 
rule  charter  bill,  which  the  House  passed 
last  session. 

Earlier  in  this  Congress  each  of  us  in- 
troduced other  bills  to  establish  the  office 
of  delegate  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Since  that  time,  a  number  of  useful 
changes  and  improvements  have  been 
suggested,  which  are  now  incorporated 
in  the  bills  which  we  have  introduced 
today.  We  believe  that  these  proposals 
have  great  merit  and  that  they  warrant 
favorable  consideration  by  the  House 
early  in  this  session. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  COLLIEit.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 27, 1  was  unavoidably  absent  and  in 
my  district  and  therefore  missed  rollcall 
No.  3,  House  Resolution  665,  authorizing 
the  expenditures  of  certain  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  have  voted  "yea,"  and  would 
like  the  Record  to  so  indicate. 


A  RECKLESS  ATTACK  ON  THE  JOB 
CORPS  IN  IDAHO 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Job  Corps  was  subjected  to  a  reckless 
and  brutal  attack  yesterday  by  two  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  give  lipservice  to 
our  an ti  poverty  program  but  are  actually 
determined  to  undermine  it.  I  refer  to 
the  joint  statement  of  Representatives 
Albert  H.  Quie  and  Charles  E.  Goodell, 
which  appeared  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord. These  colleagues  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  used  an  isolated  incident 
which  occurred  at  the  Mountain  Home, 
Idaho,  Job  Corps  camp  on  November  15 
in  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  entire 
nationwide  program  is  based  on  a  "faulty 
philosophy."  Presumably  this  effort  to 
discredit  the  Job  Corps  was  a  trial  bal- 
loon. Their  statement  is  a  mixture  of 
half  truths  and  misleading  conclusions 
and  shows,  if  nothing  else,  their  igno- 
rance of  criminal  law.  Idaho,  which  has 
taken  the  Job  Corps  to  its  heart,  is  in- 
censed at  this  brutal  attack.  While  I 
believe  the  motive  is  purely  political,  the 
effect  can  be  extremely  damaging  if  the 
charges  stand  unanswered.  Therefore. 
let  us  take  a  look  at  the  truth,  for  a 
change,  by  closely  examining  the  state- 
ment. 

It  was  stated  that  the  Job  Corps  had 
violated  the  interstate  compact  on  parole 
and  probation  by  failing  to  notify  Idaho 
authorities  that  the  accused  in  the  knif- 
ing incident  had  a  criminal  record  and 
was  a  parolee  in  California.  These  gen- 
tlemen should  know  that  it  is  not  the 
function  of  the  Federal  agency  to  fulfill 
the  provisions  of  an  interstate  compact. 
The  agreement  Is  between  the  States. 

These  two  Republican  Congressmen 
called  appalling  and  incredible  the  fact 
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that  the  accused  Job  Corps  man  was 
represented  by  an  attorney  who  they  al- 
leged was  retained  at  Federal  expense. 
The  true  fact  is  that  according  to  Job 
Corps  policy,  any  corpsman  accused  In 
a  criminal  court  should  be  provided 
legal  services  at  his  own  expense.  The 
attorney's  fees  are  deducted  from  the 
corpsman's  readjustment  allowance  at 
the  rate  of  $5  per  hour  for  time  expended 
in  a  judicial  proceeding,  and  $3  per  hour 
for  time  expended  in  office  consultation 
and  preparation.  This  information  is 
taken  from  Bulletin  66-40,  dated  Novem- 
ber 9,  and  issued  by  the  OfiQce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Our  colleagues  allege  that  the  Job 
Corps  sent  a  wire  to  the  court  asking  that 
the  accused  be  placed  on  probation  with- 
out punishment.  The  fact  is  that  the 
court  investigator  asked  Job  Corps  ofiQ- 
cials  whether  the  boy  would  be  accepted 
or  reaccepted  by  the  Job  Corps  if  he 
were  to  be  placed  on  probation.  Job 
Corps  replied  that  it  would  reaccept  the 
boy  if  the  court  decided  to  place  him  on 
probation,  and  if  he  did  not  require  psy- 
chiatric help. 

It  was  further  alleged  that  Job  Corps 
officials  refused  to  cooperate  with  the 
county  prosecutor.  This  misrepresen- 
tation was  yesterday  absolutely  denied 
by  the  Elmore  County  prosecuting  attor- 
ney, Mr.  FYed  Kennedy.  Mr.  Kennedy 
slated  that  the  Job  Corps  ofiQcials  co- 
operated in  every  way  possible.  The 
Job  Corps  oCBcials  placed  the  corpsman 
under  civil  arrest  and  brought  him  to  the 
county  authorities. 

In  further  evidence  of  the  true  pur- 
pose of  our  colleagues'  discussion  to  dis- 
credit the  administration  of  the  Job 
Corps,  they  stated  that  no  reply  was  sent 
to  the  prosecuting  attorney  with  regard 
to  his  inquiry  about  recruitment  policies. 
On  January  17  a  reply  was  sent  by  the 
Job  Corps  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  signed 
by  the  Director  of  the  Job  Corps,  Mr. 
Pranklyn  A.  Johnson.  A  copy  of  that  re- 
ply was  sent  to  me  and  I  forwarded  it  to 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Further,  Mr.  Johnson  in- 
dicated that  a  full  investigation  would 
be  conducted,  and  on  January  28,  I  re- 
ceived a  report  of  that  investigation. 

Finally,  the  two  Congressmen  charged 
that  the  Job  Corps  pleaded  with  the  dis- 
trict judge  to  withhold  sentence  on  the 
accused.  The  fact  that  the  corpsman 
was  placed  on  probation  by  the  court 
seems  in  their  minds  to  be  a  result  of 
Job  Corps  intervention  in  the  case.  Our 
two  colleagues  should  be  apprised  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  State  of  Idaho  at- 
torneys, not  Federal  agencies,  plead 
criminal  cases.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  judicial  system  in  the  State 
of  Idaho  is  sound  and  would  not  vary 
Its  judgment  in  a  criminal  proceeding 
to  accomodate  any  county,  State,  Fed- 
eral, or  international  organization.  The 
judge's  decision  was  based  on  pleading 
of  the  attorneys.  Upon  hearing  that 
the  corpsman  is  a  fugitive  from  justice 
in  California,  he  was  placed  hi  Jail  and 
Job  Corps  oCBcials  have  not  sought  to 
bail  him  out. 

I  resent  the  publication  of  Ues  about 
what  is  going  on  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 
When  there  is  a  just  criticism  about  the 
administration  of  any  Federal  program 
"1  the  state,  I  am  the  first  to  give  it  ex- 


pression. I  have  done  so.  but  not  with 
press  releases  in  hand  and  the  purpose  in 
mind  of  wrecking  the  program  to  further 
the  political  ambitions  of  individuals 
within  my  own  party,  or  to  destroy  those 
of  others  in  another  party.  I  think  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  i>oint  out  at  this 
time  that  Idahoans  are  supporters  of 
the  Job  Corps  program.  To  illustrate 
my  point,  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  letter  written  by  the  Most  Rev- 
erend Sylvester  Treinen.  Catholic  bish- 
op of  the  diocese  of  Boise,  which  was 
published  in  the  Idaho  Register  on  Jan- 
uary 28: 

Your  Bishop  Wrh-es 

In  a  surprisingly  short  time  several  youth 
corps  camps  have  been  set  up  In  our  midst 
and  are  In  full  operation.  I  can  think  of 
four  or  five,  and  there  may  be  more.  This 
Is  part  of  our  national  attack  on  Illiteracy 
and  poverty.  Not  that  all  of  the  young 
men  In  the  camps  are  necessarily  Illiterate. 
But  many  of  them  are,  and  all  of  them  are 
poor.  The  aim  Is  to  teach  them  enough,  so 
that  they  can  get  a  Job,  keep  It  and  become 
self-supporting. 

The  men  and  women  who  make  up  the 
adult  personnel  of  the  camps  are  of  course 
highly  qualified  In  their  fields.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  salaries  they  are  paid. 
Some  may  say  they  are  In  It  for  the  money. 
Such  a  charge  Is  naturally  easy  to  make  and 
perhaps  hard  to  prove.  In  any  event,  I  am 
sure  they  are  sacrificing  much  by  way  of  com- 
fort and  ease.  Many  of  these  people  gave  up 
home,  friends,  a  job  and  much  more  In  order 
to  come  out  and  live  In  the  woods  or  desert 
and  there  try  to  guide  and  teach  under  dif- 
ficult circumstances.  If  they  are  well  paid, 
they  should  be.  If  the  Job  Is  worth  doing. 
It  Is  worth  doing  In  the  best  possible  way. 
This  takes  the  best  people  around. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  many  are  not  at  all 
In  sympathy  with  this  youth  corps  program. 
This  Is  their  privilege.  Personally,  I  have 
suspended  Judgment  for  the  time  being. 
But  whether  we  like  this  attempt  to  make 
society  greater  or  not,  the  camps  exist  and 
living  In  them  are  hundreds  of  youths  who 
are  far  away  from  home.  They  have  not  had 
many  good  breaks  so  far  In  life.  Evidently 
they  are  looking  for  something  better  than 
what  they  had.  Some  of  them  may  be 
toughs.  But  It  would  be  unfair  and  un- 
charitable to  put  them  all  In  that  class  by 
way  of  a  snap  conclusion. 

Several  months  back  I  asked  priests  who 
have  these  camps  In  their  parish  to  consider 
these  boys  their  parishioners  and  thus  to 
look  after  their  spiritual  welfare  with  the 
same  zeal  as  for  those  who  reside  perma- 
nently In  their  parish.  I  am  sure  this  is 
being  done. 

However,  It  Is  not  Just  the  duty  of  priests 
to  be  Interested  In  them.  Certainly  every 
Catholic  worthy  of  the  name  will  be  de- 
sirous of  doing  everything  possible  to  make 
life  more  pleasant  for  those  In  the  youth 
corps.  They  should  be  welcomed  Into  our 
homes  especially  on  the  hoUdays.  Parish  so- 
cieties. In  particular  societies  of  Catholic 
men,  can  be  expected  to  visit  the  camps  to 
see  of  what  assistance  they  can  be,  bringing 
them  religious  articles  and  reading  material, 
planning  recreational  activities,  etc.  With 
some  effort  communities  can  make  the  young 
men  feel  at  home.  This  In  turn  will  help 
them  to  profit  more  by  their  stay  among  us. 
It  Is  true,  some  of  the  youths  may  take  an 
advantage  and  misuse  the  help  extended. 
But  this  happens  among  the  home  folks  too. 
We  do  not  give  up  In  despair  because  of  a 
few,  nor  may  we  brand  the  many  with  the 
mark  some  deserve  by  their  misbehavior. 

The  message  of  the  Gospels  Is  not  out  of 
date.  Our  Divine  Master  did  promise  a  re- 
ward for  those  who  took  In  strangers,  who 
clothed  and  fed  them,  who  visited  them,  who 
took  care  of  them  when  they  were  sick.    He 


also  promised  condemnation  for  those  who 
failed  to  do  these  things.  We  now  have 
strangers  In  our  midst.  If  they  are  still 
strangers  when  they  leave.  It  will  be  our 
fault,  and  It  will  be  Christ  that  we  have 
turned  away.  For  what  we  do  to  others.  He 
considers  as  having  been  done  to  Himself. 
Sylvester  Treinen, 

Bishop  of  Boise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mountain  Home 
News,  a  weekly  newspaper  sending  the 
county  in  which  the  Incident  occurred, 
publishes  on  its  editorial  page  each  week 
"Companion,"  a  report  on  the  Job  Corps. 
I  incorporate  in  the  Record  for  the  crit- 
ics, the  February  3  column: 

Companion  :  A  Report  on  Job  Corps 

From  the  base  road,  driving  Into  Mountain 
Home  at  night,  a  bracelet  of  lights  gives  off 
a  faint  green  glow  against  the  hillside  above 
town.  TTiese  are  the  lights  of  the  Job 
Corps  camp  reflecting  the  green  metal  sur- 
faces of  the  buildings  at  the  center. 

All  the  buildings  borrow  the  style  and  ver- 
satility of  modern  mobile  homes. 

Interior  walls  are  paneled  In  rich  looking 
but  Inexpensive  walnut  veneer.  Custom- 
made  draperies  In  burnt  orange,  autiman  gold, 
and  cranberry  red  burlap  strengthen  the  oil 
rubbed  finish  of  the  walls. 

Brightness  Is  afforded  by  light-colored  tUe 
floors  and  overhead  fluorescent  lighting. 

In  the  education  building,  accordion  doors 
In  leatherette  divide  a  room  for  classes  or 
expand  space  for  movies  and  conferences. 
Long  formica  study  tables  are  sectioned  by 
dividers  Into  Individual  study  cubicles,  af- 
fording a  sense  of  privacy  In  a  room  full  of 
boys. 

Appropriately  the  only  white  structure  Is 
the  hospital-dispensary.  Within,  It  Is  a 
monument  to  compact  efficiency.  Modem 
equipment  Is  arranged  In  a  minimum  of 
space. 

Small  trailer-sized  rooms  are  miniatures 
of  modern  sterile  hospital  rooms. 

Pood  Is  prepared  In  a  kitchen  of  stainless 
steel  appliances  that  would  make  any  chef's 
domain  a  paradise.  Meals  are  served  cafe- 
teria style  over  a  glass-cased  stainless  steel 
bar.  A  variety  of  salads,  cool  and  crisp,  may 
be  selected  from  an  Ice-fllled  bin  of  match- 
ing stainless  steel. 

The  plcnlc-style  dining  furniture  is  perfect 
for  rugged  young  men,  but  has  Its  problems 
for  vlstlng  ladles  In  skirts. 

Menus  are  planned  to  tempt  seconds  and 
even  thirds.  Weight  gains  among  the  corps- 
men  came  to  attention  when  many  returned 
to  the  quartermaster  for  clothing  In  larger 
sizes. 

Despite  the  cuisine,  cornbread  and  beams 
Is  the  favorite  fare  and  steak  is  looked  upon 
like  foreign  food;  some  lack  even  the  cour- 
age to  take  a  bite. 

Mothers  "back  home"  are  tensely  con- 
cerned about  their  boys  here.  A  mother 
from  Ohio  wrote.  "School  here  was  not  help- 
ing him,  that's  why  he's  In  the  -Job  Corps. 
I  felt  they  could  help  him.  •  •  •  I  hope  he 
settles  down  and  learns  to  read.  Hie  brother 
is  In  the  Job  Corps  also.  I've  been  doing  my 
best  to  keep  the  boys  from  getting  homesick. 
But  I  feel  they  need  this  education  so  badly. 
In  fact,  I  feel  so  strongly  about  It  that  I, 
myself,  am  going  to  night  school." 

And  from  a  mother  In  Alabama:  "I  love 
him  so  that  I  miss  him  all  the  time,  for  he 
Is  the  only  child  that  I  have  to  look  forward 
to  see  him  to  make  a  man  out  of  himself  and 
see  he  can  get  him  a  good  Job.  Well,  you 
ask  me  what  I  thought  about  Job  Corps;  so 
I  think  It  Is  the  best  thing  that  ever  was  put 
out  for  the  young  boys  like  mine." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  here  today  to  say 
that  in  the  incident  so  Incorrectly  report- 
ed by  our  colleagues,  everything  was  100- 
percent  pure.   I  have  asked  the  Job  Corps 
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to  revlae  Its  screening  process  so  that 
their  State  policy  Is  carried  out.  to  wit: 
that  known  felons  are  not  placed  in  the 
camps.  Further,  I  have  suggested  to 
Job  Corps  officials  that  small  communi- 
ties be  given  some  assistance  in  law  en- 
forcement where  a  Job  Corps  camp  Is 
situated. 

I  have  found  the  people  in  the  comunl- 
ties  of  my  district  to  be  not  only  sup- 
porters of  the  Job  Corps  concept,  but  of 
the  concrete  reality  of  Job  Corps  centers. 
Of  course,  it  takes  an  extra  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  community  to  accommodate 
itself  to  and  help  Job  Corps  centers.  I 
have  found  this  to  be  the  case  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  I  am  very  proud  of  it. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.    Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  vote  on  the  bank  merger  bill.  I  was 
unavoidably  detained.    Had  I  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  SUPREME 
COURT  JUSTICES 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Qurnky]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  American  people  that  they 
will  be  represented  and  governed  by  the 
best  possible  people  that  this  great  land 
can  offer.  It  is  the  purpose  of  legislation 
I  am  Introducing  toda.v  to  more  firmly 
guarantee  that  these  hopes  will  be  ful- 
filled. 

The  joint  resolution  which  I  propose 
calls  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion requiring  that  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices have  prior  judicial  experience,  and 
further,  that  they  be  chosen  fmm  the 
best  qualified  of  both  political  parties. 

To  each  of  the  three  branches  of  the 
Government  is  entrusted  a  precious  part 
of  our  way  of  life.  Each  must  function 
well  In  order  for  our  Government  to 
function  as  it  should. 

While  the  people  elect  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  the  courts  are  In 
the  unique  position  of  being  appointed. 
There  are  few  hmitatlons  placed  upon 
the  President  In  his  selection  of  the  jur- 
ists who  shall  have  the  final  word  on  our 
laws.  Our  founders  trusted  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  President  to  chose  wise 
Jurists. 

Holding  the  scales  of  justice  in  steady 
balance  requires  much.  It  demands  that 
the  Court  be  wise  and  unprejudiced  by 
political  allnements.  Since  we  caruiot 
expect  each  Justice  to  be  without  his  own 
political  beliefs  and  convictions,  we  can 
at  least  expect  that  the  Court  as  a  whole 
be  imprejudlced.  A  reasonable  balance 
of  viewpoints  assures  this  objectivity  In 
the  mind  of  the  Court. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  Justices  who  serve  them 
on  their  Supreme  Court  be  more  than  old 
political  cronies  who  have  never  before 
served  on  the  bench.  We  have  in  our 
llletlme  seen  the  Court  packed  in  favor 


of  a  particular  political  philosophy.  It 
has  been  our  misfortune  to  see  Presidents 
who  were  not  so  wise  and  just  as  those 
envisioned  by  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Under  the  language  of  the  amendment 
I  propose,  a  Ju.stice  mu.st  have  had  at 
least  2  years  of  service  on  an  appellate 
court  or  4  y>ars  on  a  court  of  original 
Jurisdiction.  This  can  be  on  either  a 
Federal  court  or  the  highest  of  any  State. 
In  addition,  appointments  must  be  made 
in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  a  balance  of 
political  affiliation.  No  party  should 
have  a  majority  of  more  than  one  Jus- 
tice. This  would  (live  us  a  Court  with  a 
5-to-4  split. 

Althou-'h.  of  course,  there  is  no  way 
to  guarantee  fully  that  the  President  will 
choose  for  u.s  the  best  possible  men.  nor 
that  he  w:ll  always  be  wise  in  his  choice, 
we  can  at  least  require  that  a  little  more 
care  be  taken. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  and 
the  American  peonle  will  join  in  support 
of  this  measure  to  strenathen  our  Federal 
system  by  assuring  that  the  Court  will 
not  become  a  political  tool. 


AN  ELDER  CITIZEN  SPEAKS 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Martin  I  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  guise  of  helping  the 
poor,  the  Great  Society  is  creating  con- 
ditions which  are  robbing  many  of  our 
hardworking  people  of  the  just  fruits  of 
their  labors.  Although  the  President 
and  his  political-financial  advisers  will 
not  admit  it.  inflation  brought  on  by  big 
Federal  spendini:  is  seriously  threaten- 
ing the  welfare  nf  all  our  people.  It  is 
especially  harmful  to  those  who  can  af- 
ford it  least,  our  old  people,  those  on 
flxed  incomes,  and  the  handicapped  who 
must  depend  on  fixed  pensions. 

To  call  attention  to  how  some  of  these 
people  feel,  I  would  like  to  include,  as  a 
part  of  these  remarks,  a  letter  I  received 
from  a  citizen  in  Trussville,  Ala.  I  as- 
sure you  I  have  the  letter  in  my  f^les.  but 
under  the  present  trend  of  Government 
snooping,  I  will  not  use  the  name  here. 
The  letter  follows: 

Sir:  We  got  an  election  year  coming  up. 
How  wasteful  can  a  government  get  Wltii 
foreign  aid  and  the  Great  Society 

We  are  In  our  middle  seventies  and  are 
having  a  hard  struggle  to  live  on  our  small 
social  security  Now  Johnson  has  eaten 
that  up. 

You  know  there  are  about  20  million  of 
us  old  folks.  Quite  a  block  vote  Wife  and 
I  worked  hard  for  50  years  to  raise  a  family 
of  10.  £0  we  did  not  get  to  become  a  million- 
aire. If  we  did  not  own  our  own  home,  I 
don't  know  Just  what  we  would  do.  See  if 
you  can  help  stop  this  inflation. 

A  year  ago  we  bought  bacon  at  49  cent*  a 
pound,  bread,  16  cents  a  loeif.  Now  pay  90 
to  95  cents  and  22  cents,  reepectlvely.  And 
everything  Is  Uie  same  No  wonder  we  got 
poverty  which  is  ripe  for  communism  to  take 
over  our  chertahed  land. 


REPUBLICANS  CALL  FOR  REEXAMI- 
NATION OF  BUSINESS  LOAN  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prin- 
cipal reason  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  was  the 
absence  of  adequate  loan  facilities  to 
serve  the  Nation's  small  business  com- 
munity. The  business  loan  program  was 
the  agency's  key  program  and  its  prin- 
c  p"l  m  s<;ion. 

It  is  de:-)lT.able  for  u.s  today  to  find 
that  thou.'^a'ids  upon  thousands  of  quali- 
fied a  d  de.servini  busncssmen  arc  de- 
nied financial  a.ssistance.  and  that  the 
SBA  business  loan  program  is  at  a  virtual 
standstill.  The  agency  is  not  doint;  the 
job  which  Congress  intended  it  to  do  and 
for  which  it  was  designed. 

Certainly  the  Congress  deserves  high 
praise  for  the  constant  and  complete 
sympathy  with  which  it  has  met  the  re- 
quests of  the  agency.  Despite  the  man- 
date of  the  Congress,  however,  and  de- 
spite the  continuous  support  SBA  has 
received,  it  has  virtually  scuttled  its  own 
program.  Today  the  agency  indicates 
that  it  is  without  funds  to  meet  the  loan 
needs  of  the  small  business  community. 
Yet,  $36  million  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress for  this  SBA  program  remain  un- 
called for. 

The  Republican  members  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  H.  Allen  Smith; 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  Ralph 
Harvey;  the  gentleman  from  Mas.^achu- 
setts.  Silvio  O.  Conte;  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Frank  Horton;  the  i,'en- 
tleman  from  North  Carolina.  James  T. 
Broyhill;  and  myself,  last  Friday.  Feb- 
ruary 4.  issued  a  statement  calling  for  a 
reexamination  and  restoration  of  the 
SBA  business  loan  program.  I  include 
the  statement  in  the  Record  at  this 
point; 

Statement  on  SBA  Program 

Republican  members  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  today  called  for  re- 
examination and  restoration  of  the  business 
loan  program  of  the  Small  Business  Adml.i- 
istratlon. 

Congressman  Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr..  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  committee,  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  minority  members,  bit- 
terly complained  about  the  present  absence 
of  SBA  business  loan  activity. 

"Contrary  to  the  specific  direction  of  the 
Congress."  Moorx  stated,  "the  business  lo.in 
program  has  been  radically  altered,  and  is 
now  virtually  abandoned.  During  the  past  2 
years  the  loan  limits  were  arbitrarily  lowered 
by  SBA,  and  since  last  October  loan  applica- 
tions have  not  been  accepted.  Funds  the 
Congress  Intended  to  be  used  for  loans  to 
qualified  and  deserving  small  businesses  have 
b<!en  employed  Instead  for  an  assortment  of 
loan  experiments  for  which  no  congressional 
approval  was  requested  or  given.  Such  use 
of  available  funds  severely  limited  the  pro- 
gram for  which  the  agency  and  Its  funds 
were  historically  Intended. 

"Despite  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  loans 
by  thousands  of  deserving  small  business** 
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across  the  country,"  Moore  continued,  "SBA 
refuses  to  request  appropriations  to  supple- 
ment the  loan  fund  which  they  Indicate  Is 
depleted.  Thirty-six  million  dollars  which 
have  been  authorized  by  the  Congress  re- 
mam  uncalled  for."  he  pointed  out. 

■Just  what  are  the  present  SBA  require- 
ments for  a  small  business  to  qualify  for 
financial  assistance?"  Moore  asked.  "What 
is  the  true  situation  as  far  as  available  loan 
funds,  and  what  are  SBA's  plans  for  this  once 
exceUent,  but  now  ineflfectlve,  nationwide 
program? 

"We  have  heard  all  too  many  rumors.  Of 
one  thing,  however,  we  can  be  certain:  the 
Nation's  small  businessmen  are  completely 
disillusioned  and  disgusted  with  the  present 
status  of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
loan  program,"  Moore  added.  "The  present 
administration  cannot  continue  insensitive 
to  the  needs  and  demands  of  small  business. 
We  urge  an  immediate  restoration  of  a  vitally 
needed  small  business  loan  program." 

This  is  the  third  successive  week  In  which 
the  minority  members  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  have  pointed  up  "specif- 
ic evidences  of  lack  of  concern  for  the  small 
business  community  by  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration." On  January  21.  a  letter  "deplor- 
ing the  lack  of  SBA  leadership"  and  calling 
for  immediate  appointment  of  an  SBA  ad- 
ministrator was  forwarded  to  the  F*resident; 
last  week  the  dwindling  proportion  of  Gov- 
ernment purchases  awarded  to  small  busl- 
ne.sses  and  the  withdrawal  of  SBA  represent- 
atives from  Department  of  Defense  and 
General  Services  Administration  procurement 
centers  were  severely  criticized. 

Joining  with  ranking  Republican  Moore  in 
the.'^e  protests  were  all  minority  members  of 
the  committee:  H.  Allen  Smith,  of  Califor- 
nia: R.^LPH  Harvey,  of  Indiana;  Silvio  O. 
CoN'TE.  of  Massachusetts;  Frank  Horton,  of 
New  York;  and  James  T.  Broyhill,  of  North 
Carolina. 


COLD  WAR  GI  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClory]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  passage 
of  the  cold  war  GI  bill  of  rights— H.R. 
12410 — marks  a  forward  step  In  the  rec- 
ognition of  fairness  to  veterans  who  have 
sened  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  Nation 
since  the  Korean  war. 

The  cruel  war  being  fought  in  Viet- 
nam focuses  attention  on  the  contribu- 
tion which  our  fighting  men  are  mak- 
ing—although no  state  of  war  has  been 
declared.  Others  in  our  Armed  Forces 
have  rendered  important  and  courageous 
senice  along  the  Berlin  wall,  in  Japan, 
in  South  Korea,  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, and  in  other  areas  where  they 
have  been  required  to  serve. 

The  Congress  has  taken  numerous 
sieps  to  advance  educational  opportuni- 
ties to  deserving  citizens.  This  legisla- 
tion—HR.  12410— carries  out  that  ob- 
jective and  fills  a  larte  gap  in  our  obliga- 
tion to  our  men  and  women  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 


UNFORTUNATE  PUBLICITY  ON  NA- 
TIONAL     PROGRAM      ON      FOOD 
IRRADIATION 
Mr,  DICKINSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Massachusetts  CMr.  Bates]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  notoriety  in  the 
news  media  given  to  the  results  of  ex- 
perimentation carried  out  under  a  Cor- 
nell-sponsored study  on  the  effects  of 
irradiated  sugar  solution  on  the  growth 
of  certain  plant  cells.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  well-intended  research  conducted 
in  an  area  of  considerable  Interest  to 
botanists  and  plant  physiologists  should 
be  publicly  misconstrued  and  wrongfully 
used  to  cast  doubt  upon  a  well-conceived 
national  program  on  food  irradiation. 
This,  however,  is  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

Irradiation  of  a  sugar  nutrient  solu- 
tion was  undertaken  to  determine  what 
effects  this  would  have  on  the  growth  of 
carrot  seedlings  in  this  media.  An  in- 
hibition of  plant  growth  was  observed. 
In  addition,  experiments  relating  to  pos- 
sible mutations  in  fruitflies  reared  on 
irradiated  sucrose  were  cited.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  stating  their  conclusions  the 
investigators  speculated  that  breakdown 
of  sugar  under  Irradiation,  which  they 
had  observed,  constituted  a  phenomenon 
which  had  serious  implications  for  the 
food  irradiation  program,  especially  for 
foods  which  were  high  in  sugar  content. 
A  number  of  newspapers  carried  articles 
stressing  this  statement  and  this  has  re- 
sulted in  unfavorable  publicity  for  the 
food  irradiation  program  as  a  whole. 
Unwarranted  damage  has  been  done  and 
those  of  us  who  have  been  following  the 
food  Irradiation  program  and  those 
scientists  who  have  been  performing  re- 
search for  many  years  in  this  field  have 
been  striving  to  right  the  wrong. 

As  you  well  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cor- 
rections never  receive  the  same  level  of 
notoriety  that  the  initial  allegations  re- 
ceive. Thus  it  is  very  difficult  to  coun- 
terbalance the  lU-foimded  impression 
which  has  been  created. 

Those  of  us  who  are  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  have 
been  following  both  the  Army's  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  food  ir- 
radiation research  programs  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  are  convinced  that  they 
are  very  worthwhile  programs.  This  ap- 
proach holds  the  promise  of  introducing 
a  new  form  of  food  processing  which  may 
result  in  significant  savings  in  crops, 
marine  products,  meats,  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  other  foods  at  a  time  when 
the  world  as  a  whole  is  facing  tremen- 
dous shortages. 

The  Joint  Committee  requested  that 
appropriate  Federal  agencies  study  the 
previously  mentioned  Cornell  research 
paper  and  comment  on  the  significance 
of  the  research  findings  to  the  food  irra- 
diation program. 

The  Army  evaluation  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  no  relationship 
between  the  research  paper  cited  and  the 
food  irradiation  program  which  had  been 
carried  out,  with  the  exception,  of  course, 
of  the  unfortunate  news  coverage. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
which  has  already  approved  for  human 


consumption  Irradiated  bacon,  irradiated 
wheat  and  wheat  products,  and  irradi- 
ated potatoes,  commented  that  they  saw 
no  reason  to  change  any  of  their  pro- 
nouncements on  these  products  on  the 
basis  of  the  Cornell  work. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
pointed  out : 

While  the  referenced  article  has  been  found 
to  be  of  scientific  interest,  we  see  nothing  in 
the  findings  which  would  suggest  a  need  to 
modify  the  current  food  Irraditlon  program. 

As  added  evidence  of  the  inapplicabil- 
ity of  the  Cornell  findings  to  the  food 
irradiation  program,  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  comments  offered  by 
technical  personnel  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  an  article 
whicli  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  January  23,  1966.  This  evaluation 
was  in  part  summarized  by  the  remarks 
"after  all.  a  man  is  not  a  carrot"  and 
"what  applies  to  fruitflies,  in  this  study, 
could  not  be  inferred  to  apply  to  human 
beings." 

In  conclusion,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  research  programs  in  this  coun- 
try on  food  Irradiation  have  been  carried 
out  conscientiously  and  a  great  deal  of 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  whole- 
someness  aspects  of  foods  .so  treated.  A 
great  deal  of  literature  has  been  pub- 
lished on  this  subject,  and  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  Cornell  researchers  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  review  some  of  the 
existing  findings  before  offering  specula- 
tion so  far  afield  from  the  specific  objec- 
tives of  their  research  experiment. 

The  referenced  news  article  follows. 
In  addition  I  include  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  letters  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration on  this  subject  which  were 
received  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy : 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  23,  1966) 
Atom  Unit  Denies  MtrrATiON  Peril — Global 

Agency  Says  FRUrrixT  Data  Don't  Cover 

HtTMANS 

Vienna,  January  22 — A  flurry  of  Irritation 
has  been  caused  at  the  International  Atomic 
Energj'  Agency  here  by  "unfavorable  public- 
ity" linked  to  a  paper  by  three  Cornell  Uni- 
versity researchers  on  the  genetic  effects  of 
irradiated  foodstuffs  containing  sugars  The 
paper  has  been  seen  on  many  desks  at  the 
agency's  headquarters. 

Last  year  the  agency  embarked  on  a  6- 
year  research  project  on  the  preservation  of 
fruit  and  fruit  Juices  by  Cobalt  60  gamma 
Irradiation. 

"After  all,  a  man  Is  not  a  carrot."  was 
the  comment  that  seemed  to  summarize  the 
scientific  objections  to  the  alleged  implica- 
tions of  the  paper,  which  described  chemical 
change.s  lingering  after  irradiation  had  sub- 
sided in  coconut  milk  and  carrot  cell  tissue 
culture. 

TTie  authors  were  Richard  Holsten.  Mlcbl- 
yasu  Suelll.  and  Frederick  Steward 

In  their  article,  published  last  December 
in  the  British  scientific  Journal.  "Nature," 
they  suggested  that  genetic  change  observed 
in  fruitflies  after  they  had  fed  on  Irradiated 
substances  would  indicate  the  necessity  to 
look  into  possible  mutagenic  effects  on  hu- 
man beings  of  irradiated  foods, 

seek  to  ease  fears 

A  tlu'ee-man  p>anel  of  scientists  attempted 
to  answer  a  newsman's  questions  and  to  dis- 
pel any  worries  about  mutation  hazards 
leading  to  sterility  and  extinction. 

The  Cornell  paper  was  an  excellent  piece 
of  work  on  one  aspect  of  the  problem,  but 
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Ito  final  reference  to  poealble  hazards  In 
htunan  nutrition  was  Just  not  tenable,  said 
Prof.  C.  P.  Konzak.  of  Waahlngton  State 
University.  He  la  the  International  agency's 
consultant  on  genetics. 

One  scientist  explained  that  ordinary 
cooking  caused  "a  million  more  chemical 
changes  in  food  than  radiation"  but  that 
this  did  not  prevent  a  whole  canning  In- 
dustry being  based  on  cooking. 

"One  of  the  beauties  of  radiations  Is  Just 
that  It  causes  even  fewer  changes  than 
smoking."  said  the  scientist.  Dr.  Maurice 
Pried.  He  is  director  of  the  Joint  Division 
of  Atomic  Energy  in  Agriculture  of  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  the 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations. 

IBkADUTION    USES    IS    THE    tTNTTED    STATIS 

The  United  States  had  already  cleared  ir- 
radiated bacon,  wheat,  and  wheat  products 
for  human  consumption  "after  searching 
and  exhaustive  testing  the  likes  of  which 
had  never  been  required  before,"  said  Dr. 
Fried. 

What  applies  to  irradiation  certainly  holds 
true  at  least  to  the  same  extent  for  chemical 
methods,  he  went  on,  and  if  one  were  to 
avoid  chemical  residues  in  the  substances 
treated,  no  Insecticides  could  ever  be  used. 

"If  you  were  starting  to  give  your  food 
to  flies  to  s««  which  produced  Increases  In 
their  mutation  rate  and  then  ate  only  those 
foods  that  didn't  you  would  have  a  mighty 
restricted  diet."  Dr.  Pried  suggested. 

Coffee  or  alcohol  or  spicing  are  powerful 
agents  in  this  respect.  Dr.  Pried  said,  but 
no  one  ever  discusses  them  as  genetic 
hazards. 

He  explained  that  the  whole  purpose  of 
Irradiation  was  to  find  selective  methods  to 
destroy  lower  forms  of  life  such  as  mold 
growth  and  fermentation  (yeast  organisms) 
by  Impeding  the  microbial  reproductive 
procewes  without  harming  higher  forms  of 
life. 

Dr.  Pried  said  that  "we  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  scientific  findings  of  Dr  Steward." 
but  that  what  ai^liee  to  frultflles  could 
not  be  Inferred  to  apply  to  human   beings 

"nie  droaophila  or  frultfly  has  a  high 
mutation  rate  anyway.  Dr.  Konzak  inter- 
jected, and  Its  genetic  system  lacks  many  of 
the  protective  mechanisms  of  higher  an- 
imals. Why  did  no  one  try  to  give  the  droso- 
phlla  a  cooked  diet  and  see  what  happened? 

Here  Dr.  Karoly  Vas  entered  the  discus- 
sion by  saying  the  Cornell  team  had  worked 
on  carrot  cell  tissue  culture,  but  after  all, 
he  said,  "a  man  Is  not  a  carrot." 

Profesaor  Vas.  of  the  Budapest  Institute  of 
Pood  Technology  and  Microbiology,  la  now 
with  a  Joint  fruit  Juice  project  of  the  agency 
here.  Eight  European  countries  and  the 
United  States  are  participating. 


U.S.  Atomic  Enkkgt  Commission, 
Waahtngton.  D.C..  January  24,  1966. 

Mr    JOKM  T.  CONWAT, 

Executive  Director.  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Dkab  Ma.  Conwat:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  letter  of  January  3.  1966.  concerning 
news  reports  relating  to  Dr.  P.  C.  Steward's 
article  entitled  "Direct  and  Indirect  Effects 
of  Radiation  on  Plant  Cells:  Their  Relation 
to  Growth  and  Growth  Induction."  which 
appeared  In  the  November  37.  1966.  Issue  of 
Nature. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is  cog- 
nizant of  this  work  and  previous  literature 
In  similar  and  related  areas,  and  has  sup- 
ported research  studies  In  such  areas  for 
the  past  several  years.  The  results  reported 
by  Holsten.  Sugll,  and  Steward  demonstrate 
a  marked  Inhibitory  effect  on  cell  division  of 
carrot  cells  grown  on  Irradiated  media  or 
media  supplemented   with   irradiated   sugar 


solutions  when  high  radiation  doses  are 
used  (0.5  to  4.0  megarads).  At  lower  doses 
(0.02  to  0  5  megarads )  there  appears  to  be 
a  stimulatory  effect  on  cell  division.  In 
addition  to  these  results,  the  paper  reported, 
although  no  quantitative  data  were  pre- 
sented, that  chromosome  aberrations  are 
produced  in  both  melotic  and  mitotic  cells 
Of  plants  raised  on  media  supplemented  with 
Irradiated  sucrose,  and  that  gene  muta- 
tions, produced  in  Drosophlla  raised  on  media 
containing  irradiated  sucrose,  were  in- 
creased. The  evidence  for  the  increase  in 
mutations  can  be  considered  to  be  sugges- 
tive of  an  effect,  but  more  Information  would 
be  necessary  before  definite  conclusions 
could  be  made  as  to  whether  the  effect  was 
real.  Evidence  of  a  similar  nature  has  been 
reported  previously  by  others  on  each  of 
these  biological  effects,  and  although  the 
subject  article  adds  to  the  body  of  similar 
existing  information.  It  does  not  affect  in 
any  significant  way  our  current  understand- 
ing of  the  phenomena. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  any  compounds  pro- 
duced when  carbohydrates  are  Irradiated 
should  be  considered  In  the  light  of  two 
possible  long-term  biological  effects;  one 
possible  effect  Is  that  such  products  might 
be  carcinogenic,  while  the  second  possibil- 
ity Is  that  such  compounds  could  be  muta- 
genic. The  vast  amount  of  toxicity  evalua- 
tion work  conducted  under  the  U.S.  Army 
Surgeon  General's  Offlce  auspices  on  21  major 
Classes  of  radiation  sterilized  foods  has  pro- 
vided convincing  evidence  that  no  carcino- 
genic effects  are  present  In  animals  fed  high- 
level  radiation  sterilized  food  over  foiar  gen- 
erations. Currently,  additional  toxicity 
studies  are  being  conducted  under  AEC 
auspices  using  protocols  approved  by  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration.  The  pos- 
sibility of  genetic  damage  resulting  from  In- 
gestion of  irradiated  carbohydrates,  how- 
ever, must  still   be  considered. 

In  this  connection,  the  findings  to  date  on 
tissue  or  cell  culture  systems  demonstrate 
that  these  compounds  can  be  toxic  to  these 
systems  and  can  Induce  chomosome  aber- 
rations In  them.  Reports  as  to  the 
mutagenicity  of  products  from  irradiated 
food  which  contains  sucrose  as  measured  in 
Drosophlla  have  been  published.  At  the 
present  time,  this  evidence  is  controversial. 
There  is  evidence  reported  from  work  sup- 
ported by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
that  there  is  a  mutagenic  effect  in  Drosophlla 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  other 
published  reports  which  indicate  that  there 
Is  no  such  effect. 

Regardless  of  the  question  of  the  muta- 
genic effects  of  these  compounds  In 
Drosophlla.  It  is  our  considered  Judgment 
that  the  present  evidence  cannot  be  con- 
strued to  mean  that  compounds  produced  by 
Irradiation  of  carbohydrates  would  neces- 
sarily behave  In  a  mutagenic  manner  when 
fed  to  mammals  or  man.  Our  reasons  for 
this  belief  are  as  follows:  1 1 1  The  availability 
to  mammalian  germ  cells  of  po-sslbly  muta- 
genic substances  produced  in  irradiated  foods 
and  ingested  In  the  diet  of  mammals  would 
be  greatly  reduced  relative  to  the  concentra- 
tion available  to  microorganisms  and  cells  in 
culture  or  to  germ  cells  of  Drosophlla  larvae 
(2 1  Such  compounds  m:iy  be  rendered  inef- 
fective from  a  mutagenic  standpoint  by  the 
enzymatic  degradation  processes  to  which 
they  would  be  subjected  prior  to  leaving  the 
gastrointestinal  tract  or  to  the  detoxifica- 
tion processes  normally  present  in  mamma- 
lian systems.  (3)  It  is  known  that  heat 
treatment  of  sugars,  as  might  be  used  In  food 
processing,  produces  many  of  the  same  sub- 
stances that  Irradiation  yields.  Neverthe- 
less, work  supported  by  AEC  Is  now  In  prog- 
ress to  Investigate  further  the  mutational 
and  genetic  consequences  of  Irradiated 
sugars.     Experimentation    along   these   lines 


using  mammalian  systems  will  begin  shortly 
In  Oak  Ridge.  ' 

News  reports  which  have  Implied  that 
these  findings  indicate  a  potential  health 
hazard  to  mammals  and  man  are  Indeed  un- 
fortunate. While  the  referenced  article  has 
been  found  to  be  of  scientific  interest,  we  see 
nothing  In  the  findings  which  would  suggest 
a  need  to  modify  the  current  food  Irradiation 
program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

DwiGHT  Ink. 
Assistant  General  Manager. 

Department    of    Health,    Educa- 
tion,   AND    Welfare,    Pood   and 
Drug  Administration. 
Washington,  DC,  January  19. 1966 
Mr.  John  T.  Conway, 

Executive  Director,  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Conwat:  We  have  your  letter  of 
January  6,  1966.  requesting  our  evaluation 
of  the  paper  concerning  irradiation  of  food, 
published  by  Dr.  Steward  et  al.  of  Cornell 
University  (Nature  208,  850-6,  1965). 

Unfortunately,  and  perhaps  unknowingly, 
the  lay  press  have  extrapolated  the  valid 
findings  of  the  very  fine  research  paper  of 
Dr.  Steward  et  al.  much  further  than  la 
justified  by  the  facts  presented. 

We  have.  In  response  to  food  additive  peti- 
tions, promulgated  regulations  authorizing 
the  use  of  radiation  for  the  preservation  of 
canned  bacon,  for  the  control  of  Insect  infes- 
tation In  wheat  and  wheat  producu.  and  for 
Inhibiting  the  sprout  development  of  white 
potatoes.  The  regulations  prescribe  the  con- 
ditions under  which  each  of  these  foods  may 
be  safely  treated,  Including  the  source  of 
the  radiation  (gamma  radiation  from  sealed 
Isotope  units,  electron  beam  radiation,  or 
X-ray  treatment),  the  absorbed  dosage  limi- 
tations, and  manufacturing  controls  to  as- 
sure compliance  with  the  regulations.  We 
also  have  authorized  the  use  of  ultraviolet 
radiation  for  the  sterilization  of  water  used 
in  food  production  and  for  the  control  of 
surface  micro-organisms  on  food  products. 

The  comprehensive  data  on  irradiated 
foods  which  have  been  furnished  by  the  FDA 
in  support  of  the  authorized  uses  show  that 
these  foods  are  safe  and  wholesome.  The 
background  radioactivity  of  these  foods  is 
not  increased  and  there  Is  no  evidence  that 
they  or  their  components  can  cause  cancers 
or  mutations. 

The  safety  of  food  additive  uses  authorized 
by  our  regulations  is  reviewed  periodically  in 
the  light  of  any  new  scientific  data  bearing 
on  the  safety  question.  We  have  now  made 
that  review  with  respect  to  irradiated  foods 
because  of  the  Cornell  University  paper  and 
conclude  that  our  regulations  are  sound. 

We  trust  that  you  will  find  this  informa- 
tion helpful. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  B.  Rankin, 
Acting  Deputy  Commissioner. 
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BANK  MERGER  BILL 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RrcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  wm  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  expect  to 
be  absent  on  oflBcial  business  during  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  12173.  Therefore,  I 
wish  to  announce  to  the  House  that  if  I 
were  present  I  would  not  vote  for  or 


against  this  legislation  because  under 
rule  vm  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  I  feel  I  might  have  a 
direct  personal  or  pecuniary  interest  in 
this  bank  merger  bill.  Therefore,  if  I 
were  present  I  would  abstain. 


CHURCH  AWARD  GOES  TO  CLEVE- 
LAND SYNAGOGUE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Peighan]  Is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  an 
unusual  ceremony  attended  by  a  host  of 
dignitaries  on  January  14,  1966.  Cleve- 
land's Fairmount  Temple  received  a 
unique  award.  Dr.  Norman  Vincent 
Peale.  famed  Protestant  clergyman,  pre- 
sented  the  ninth  annual  Guideposts 
Church  Award  to  the  Jewish  congrega- 
tion for  its  "initiative  and  spiritual  cre- 
ativity." This  marked  the  first  time 
that  the  award  had  gone  to  a  synagogue. 

The  presentation  was  made  in  the 
crowded  sanctuary  during  the  congrega- 
tion's regular  Friday  Sabbath  eve  serv- 
ice. Distinguished  clergymen,  educa- 
tors, and  public  oflBcials  walked  together 
In  formal  academic  procession.  On  the 
pulpit  for  this  special  interfaith  occasion 
were  representatives  of  the  Jewish,  Prot- 
estant, and  Roman  Catholic  religions. 

The  Guideposts  Award  recognized  the 
many  ways  in  which  the  Fairmount  con- 
gregation reached  beyond  the  normal 
call  of  religion  in  its  efforts  to  under- 
stand and  help  their  fellow  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to  be 
present  when  Dr.  Peale,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Protestant  Council  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  presented  the  congre- 
gation's president,  Edward  Ginsberg, 
with  an  impressive  bronze  plaque  upon 
which  was  inscribed: 

For  the  form  and  force  of  the  congrega- 
tion's .social  concern — deeds,  not  Just  words, 
in  the  struggle  to  elevate  all  men. 

In  his  presentation  remarks  Dr.  Peale 
told  Rabbi  Arthur  J.  Lelyveld  and  his 
congregation: 

What  you  have  accomplished  Is  a  thrill- 
ing demonstration  of  how  the  message  of 
God  can  be  taken  outside  of  the  temple's 
walls  to  the  people  of  the  world. 

Specifically,  Guideposts  cited:  Fair- 
mount's  junior  alumni  group,  in  which 
the  temple's  teeneigers  tutor  elementary 
school  children,  mostly  Negro,  at  Friend- 
ly Inn,  a  Cleveland  settlement  house; 
the  groups  within  the  synagogue  which 
nave  made  organized  efforts  to  learn 
about  other  religions ;  and  the  congrega- 
tion's vigorous  stand  on  human  and  civil 
rights,  especially  in  their  adoption  of  the 
principles  embodied  in  "A  Call  to  Racial 
Justice."  This  is  a  document  with  a 
Polnt-by-point  pattern  of  conduct  for 
tttembers  of  the  congregation  to  follow. 
It  prescribed  nondiscriminatory  practices 
for  individuals  as  well  as  for  the  temple's 
own  administration.  It  lists  ways  In 
w^hich  the  congregation's  educational. 
cultural,  and  worship  program  can  re- 
flect "our  efforts  to  achieve  equal  rights 
lor  all  peoples." 

Among  the  distinguished  voices  heard 
during  the  ceremony  were  those  of  Irv- 
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ing  Jay  Fain  who  came  from  Providence, 
R.I.,  to  represent  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations;  the  Very  Rev- 
erend H.  E.  Dunn,  S  J.,  president  of  John 
Carroll  University;  and  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Donald  Jacobs,  president  of  the  Cleve- 
land Chapter  of  NAACP. 

Two  newspapermen.  Jack  Hume,  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  and  Roy  W.  Adams,  of 
the  Plain  Dealer,  made  the  nominations 
that  led  to  Fairmoimt  Temple  receiving 
national  recognition.  Every  year  reli- 
gion editors  across  the  country  are  asked 
to  nominate  the  outstanding  church  In 
their  area.  This  year,  Hume  and  Adams, 
both  religion  editors  of  their  papers,  were 
each  unaware  that  the  other  had  nomi- 
nated the  synagogue. 

Guideposts  Associates,  Inc.,  is  a  non- 
profit organization  whose  purpose  is  to 
build  bridges  of  understanding  among 
the  various  religions.  In  addition  to 
publishing  the  monthly  Inspirational 
mazagine  Guideposts,  It  sponsors  "know 
your  neighbor's  faith"  conferences 
throughout  the  Nation  and  other  proj- 
ects designed  to  increase  understanding 
among  people  of  various  faiths. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  congregation  of  Fair- 
mount  Temple  adopted  a  program  of 
moral  action  which  has  served  as  a  chal- 
lenge as  well  as  a  guide  to  all  its  mem- 
bers in  performing  deeds  to  remove  in- 
justices in  the  social-economic  order. 
That  program  is  titled  "A  Call  to  Racial 
Justice."  The  good  works  and  commu- 
nity programs  growing  out  of  that  pro- 
nouncement of  moral  purposes  brought 
unique  national  recognition  to  Pair- 
mount  Temple.  I  include  in  my  re- 
marks the  text  of  the  pronouncement, 
which  follows: 

A  Call  to  Racial  Justice 
Preamble:  "Have  we  not  all  one  father? 
Hath  not  one  God  created  us?  Why  do  we 
deal  treacherously,  every  man  against  his 
brother,  profaning  the  covenant  of  our 
fathers?"     (Malachl  2:  10.) 

The  resolution  of  America's  race  problem 
Is  not  the  exclusive  responsibility  of  any 
single  group,  of  Negroes  or  whites,  of  Chris- 
tians or  Jews,  but  rather  it  Is  the  collective 
responsibility  of  all  Americans.  However, 
we  who  every  Passover  still  relive  the  lash 
of  the  taskmaster  and  who  stUl  recall  that 
the  ghetto  was  first  Invented  to  segregate 
Jews,  have  a  special  commitment.  Jews 
are  committed  by  faith  and  fate,  by  theology 
and  history,  to  eradicate  every  trace  of  rac- 
ism. The  synagogue,  the  institutionaliza- 
tion of  Jewish  Ideals,  must  not  be  a  pvasslve 
participant  in  the  struggle,  but  must  take 
initiatives  and  assume  positions  of  leader- 
ship, true  to  the  essence  of  Judaism  that 
"not  the  word,  but  the  deed  Is  primary." 
In  order  to  fulfill  our  moral  respon.slblU- 
tles,  we  herewith  endorse  the  following  as  a 
statement  of  the  congregation's  position: 

I.    RACIAL     JUSTICE     IN     OUR     CONGREGATION'S 
ADMINISTRATIVE    POLICIES 

1.  Our  congregation  and  all  its  afRUate 
groups  will  not  patronize  nor  sponsor  any 
activity  at  a  place  of  public  accommodation 
which  discriminates  against  anyone  because 
of  race,  religion,  or  ethnic  origin. 

2.  Our  congregation  will  pursue  a  policy  of 
nondiscrimination  In  all  relationships  with 
our  employees. 

3.  Our  congregation  will  require  a  non- 
discrimination employment  clause  in  any 
contract  to  build  or  Improve  our  physical 
facilities. 


4.  Our  congregation,  in  connection  with 
deposits  and  loans,  will  urge  those  financial 
Institutions  with  which  we  do  business  to 
have  nondiscriminatory  lending,  borrowing, 
and  employment  practices,  and  will  give 
preference  to  such  Institutions  as  will  dem- 
onstrate  8uc;h   nondiscriminatory   policies. 

5.  Our  congregation  will  require  agree- 
ments not  to  discriminate  In  the  sale  of  Its 
real  property. 

6.  Our  congregation,  wherever  feasible.  In 
the  purchase  of  equipment  or  supplies  will 
give  preference  to  purveyors  who  are  known 
to  have  nondiscriminatory  hiring  policies. 

7.  Our  congregation.  In  accordance  with 
Its  Constitution,  will  welcome  as  members 
all  Jews,  regardless  of  their  racial  origins. 

U.  HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  OUR  CONGREGATION'S  EDU- 
CATIONAL, CULTURAL,  AND  WORSHIP  PRO- 
CRAMS 

1.  Our  worship  services  will  reflect  in 
prayer,  sermon,  and  educational  content  our 
efforts  to  achieve  equal  human  rights  for  all 
peoples,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  ethnic 
origin. 

2.  Our  religious  school  curriculum  and 
program  will  be  frequently  reviewed  in  order 
to  Incorporate  the  most  recent  developments 
and  the  most  progressive  techniques  for  In- 
culcation of  respect  for  all  races  and  creeds. 

3.  Our  congregation  will  devote  sessions 
to  the  subject  of  human  rights  In  our  edu- 
cational programs  for  youth  and  adults. 

4.  Our  congregation  will  sponsor  and  urge 
Its  affiliate  groups — youth,  men's  club  and 
sisterhood — to  sponsor  programs  at  home,  In 
our  temple  and  In  other  Institutions  with 
all  social,  religious  and  ethnic  groups  and  In- 
dividuals in  an  effort  to  establish  positive 
and  meaningful  Interpersonal  relationships. 

5.  Our  congregation,  through  Its  social 
action  committee,  will  seek  out  appropriate 
organizations  with  which  to  work  for  racial 
Justice  and  will  encourage  the  active  partici- 
pation of  our  members  In  their  programs. 

in.    RACIAL  JUSTICE  IN  THE  LUES  OF  OUR 
INDIVIDU.AL  CONGREGANTS 

Because  the  ultimate  objective  of  the 
synagogue  Is  to  have  an  Impact  on  the  lives 
and  characters  of  our  Individual  members, 
we  deem  it  our  duty  now  and  In  the  future 
to  direct  the  attention  of  our  members  to 
discriminatory  practices  in  their  own  busi- 
nesses, occupations,  and  neighborhoods. 

1.  We  urge  our  members  who  are  In  busl- 
neas  to  Institute  and  enforce  nondiscrimina- 
tory employment  and  promotion  policies,  and 
to  provide  training  to  upgrade  Jobs  for  all 
employees,  regardless  of  racial  origin. 

2.  We  urge  our  members  who  belong  to 
labor,  business,  and  professional  groups  to 
take  positive  steps  to  encourage  the  introduc- 
tion of  Negroes  and  other  discriminated  mi- 
nority groups  into  skilled  trades  and  pro- 
fessions, and  to  exert  their  influence  In  pro- 
viding them  with  equal  opportunities  for 
occupational  and  professional  advance- 
ment. 

3.  We  urge  our  members  who  sell  or  rent 
real  estate  or  other  property  to  adopt  an  open 
occupancy  nondiscriminatory  policy. 

4.  We  urge  all  our  members  to  support  and 
participate  In  effort  for  racial  Integration  In 
their  own  communities,  neighborhoods,  and 
public  schools. 

5.  We  urge  all  our  members  to  give  pref- 
erence to  places  or  businesses  open  to  the 
public  which  do  not  discriminate  against 
Negroes  and  other  discriminated  minority 
groups,  either  as  patrons  or  employees. 

6.  We  urge  our  members  to  Invest  In  finan- 
cial Institutions  which  make  funds  and  serv- 
ices available  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis, 
and  further  urge  that  our  members  attempt 
to  prevail  on  those  financial  Institutions 
which  do  not  now  have  such  nondiscrimina- 
tory practices  to  change  their  policies. 

7.  We  urge  our  members  to  adopt  such 
business  pMllcles  and   practices  as  will   not 
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creftte  nor  cause  to  be  created  unfair  dlacrlml- 
natlon  by  reason  of  neglect  of  property  and 
maintenance  of  the  same. 

8.  We  urge  our  members  not  to  frequent 
private  luncheon  clubs  which  refuse  mem- 
bership or  service  on  racial  or  religious 
grounds. 

B.  We  urge  all  our  members  to  give  active 
support  to  the  enactment  of  local.  State,  and 
Federal  civil  rights  legislation  and  to  forceful 
executive  action  In  support  of  civil  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Fairmont  Temple  has  a 
long  and  worthy  tradition  in  the  Greater 
Cleveland  community.  The  congrega- 
tion wa«  established  127  years  ago  and  its 
history  Is  interwoven  with  the  vital  his- 
tory and  development  of  our  city.  A 
brief  summary  of  that  history,  which 
follows,  tells  the  story  of  growth  and 
process,  of  religious  dedication,  of  per- 
petuated leadership  and  of  faith  In  the 
future  of  America: 

HisToaT  OF  Ansrx  Chesed  Concrigation 

For  the  city  of  Cleveland  and  its  9.573 
souls,  the  year  1846  was  a  momentous  one. 
It  marked  the  semicentennial  of  the  city's 
founding.  Just  50  years  earlier  the  Connec- 
ticut surveyor.  Moses  Cleaveland.  along  with 
a  party  of  emlgrante.  had  debarked  on  the 
shores  of  the  Cuyahoga  and  had  formally 
opened  up  the  area  for  settlement 

The  Jewish  community  of  Cleveland  like- 
wise made  history  for  Its  tiny  self  in  the 
memorable  year  of  1846.  For  then  It  was 
that  a  series  of  evenu  culminated  In  the 
building  of  Its  first  synagogue.  The  congre- 
gation had  been  founded  In  1839.  That  con- 
gregation grew  and  thrived  with  the  years, 
paralleling  the  growth  of  the  city,  until  today 
the  Falrmount  Temple.  Its  direct  descendent, 
ranks  among  the  largest  and  foremost  In- 
stitutions of  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

The  Israelltlc  Anshe  Chesed  Society  of  the 
city  of  Cleveland  built  Cleveland's  first  Jew- 
ish house  of  worship  on  a  plot  of  ground 
presented  to  the  congregation  by  Leonard 
Case,  non-Jewish  Cleveland  philanthropist. 
The  structure,  located  on  Eagle  Street,  built 
at  a  cost  of  tl.600  was  officially  dedicated 
on  August  7,  1846.  Frederick  Goldsmith  was 
the  society's  first  president.  And  they  had  as 
their  spiritual  leader  8.  L.  Stern  (or  Stein). 

As  the  city  of  Cleveland  grew  In  size,  so 
did  the  Anahe  Chesed  congregation.  Its 
members  participated  in  the  expanding  life 
of  the  community  and  the  congregation. 

More  and  more  Jewish  groups  created  syna- 
gogues and  Jewish  Institutions,  but  Anshe 
Chesed  retained  lu  position  as  the  fore- 
met  Jewish  organization  of  the  city,  from 
which  others  derived  their  Intplratlon.  The 
congregation's  rabbis  helped  mold  the  char- 
acter of  Cleveland  Jewry.  During  the  first 
30  years  of  It*  existence,  the  congregation 
was  served  by  a  number  of  rabbis,  some  of 
them  for  .-hort  tenures.  In  a  report  of  the 
dedication  of  the  Scovlli  Avenue  temple,  the 
Cleveland  Leader  sutes  that  the  following 
were  the  r.ibbls  of  the  temple:  Rev  I.  Hoff- 
man. Rev.  S.  L  Stern.  Rev.  P.  Prould.  Rev. 
Dr.  I.  Kallsh,  Rev.  G.  M.  Cohen,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Machol 

Rev  Dr.  Mlchaells  Machol,  who  was  des- 
tined to  lead  the  congregation  for  more  than 
three  decades,  was  called  to  the  fold  In  1876 
The  new  rabbi  was  well  attuned  to  the  lib- 
eral spirit  of  the  congregation,  and  under 
his  guidance,  the  congregation  prospered 
culturally  and  physically. 

It  soon  became  obvious  that  the  Eagle 
Street  edl^ce  was  too  small  to  accommodate 
the  rapidly  burgeoning  congregation,  and 
spurred  by  Rabbi  Machol,  the  congregaUon 
sought  larger  quarters.  A  site  was  selected 
on  BcovlU  and  Henry  Streeu. 


On  September  2,  1887.  the  dedication  serv- 
ices were  Impressively  begun  with  reading  of 
the  first  verses  of  Genesis  by  Rabbi  Machol. 

A  newspaper  reporter  recorded  his  impres- 
sion of  the  ceremony:  'As  we  enter  the 
church  proper  our  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the 
magnificent  spectacle  presented.  This  room 
Lb  140  feet  long  and  72  feet  wide,  with  a  gal- 
lery all  around  it.  It  contains  182  pews  with 
an  entire  seating  capacity  of  1.500  people 
•  •  •  the  Anshe  Chesed  congregation  may 
Justly  point  with  pride  to  a  most  magnificent 
place  of  worship  and  return  thanks  to  their 
efflclent  officers  for  their  untiring  efforts." 
The  cost  of  construction  was  $85,000 

Rabbi  Machol  continued  to  lead  the  con- 
gregation with  conscientious  zeal  and  force- 
ful inspiration.  By  1905.  Rabbi  Machol  was 
agitating  for  a  larger  house  of  worship.  He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  see  nls  dream  real- 
ized and,  as  rabbi  emeritus,  took  part  In  the 
dedication  of  the  third  building  used  by  his 
congregation,  the  Euclid  Avenue  Temple. 

In  1907,  Anshe  Chesed  called  to  its  pulpit. 
Rabbi  Louis  Wolsey.  who  served  for  18  years, 
leaving  In  1925  to  answer  a  call  to  serve  as 
rabbi  for  the  Rodeph  Sholem  congregation 
In  Philadelphia.  Following  the  lead  begun 
by  Rabbi  Machol.  the  new  rabbi  vigorously 
pressed  for  the  building  of  a  larger  temple. 

The  new  building  on  Euclid  Avenue,  at 
82d  Street,  was  dedicated  on  March  22,  1912. 
It  was  hailed  as  one  of  the  most  handsome 
sanctuaries  In  the  country  One  observer 
described  the  temple  as  follows:  "The  build- 
ing Is  alive  with  color,  free  from  the  arti- 
ficiality of  smooth  brickwork;  the  colors  and 
the  roughness  harmonize  with  nature's  ka- 
leidoscope appearance  The  very  irregulari- 
ties of  color.  Joints,  lines  and  mortars  liberate 
the  building  from  any  impression  of  mechan- 
ical effect.  Being  of  rough  brick,  dirt  and 
dust  cannot  settle  upon  it  for  the  rain 
washes  it  away" 

This  great  event  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
city  of  Cleveland  was  hailed  in  u  prophetic 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  March  15. 
1912,  issue  of  the  Jewish  Independent:  "After 
tomorrow,  old  Scovlli  Temple,  which  has  done 
such  a  valiant  service  for  Cleveland  Judaism 
will  be  memory  only.  It  was  the  Eagle  Street 
Shul  first,  then  the  Scovlli  Temple,  and  on 
the  evening  of  March  22  it  will  be  the  ElucUd 
Avenue  Temple  Will  the  Euclid  Avenue 
Temple  be  too  f.ir  downtown  in  25  years?" 

Answer:  Cleveland  expanded  so  rapidly 
that  the  temple  was  too  far  downtown  15 
years  after  its  construction 

Large  though  the  temple  was,  it  did  not 
provide  enough  space  for  the  growing  re- 
ligious school  By  dint  of  continuous  per- 
suasion. Rabbi  Wolsey  succeeded  in  winning 
the  congregation  over  to  the  task  of  con- 
structing an  annex  This  t.isk  was  consum- 
mated in  1923.  when  the  temple  house  ad- 
joining the  temple  and  matching  it  in  de- 
sign, was  completed. 

The  modern  era  and  the  -)erlod  of  its  great- 
est growth  began  for  Anshe  Chesed  congre- 
gation with  the  advent  in  September  1925 
of  Its  rabbi.  Or  Barnett  Robert  Brlckner. 
Rabbi  Brlckners  ministry  encompassed  a 
never-ending  series  of  Inr  ovations,  achieve- 
ments, and  activities  which  resulted  In  added 
luster  for  the  temple,  locally  and  nationally. 

Rabbi  Brlckner  E  religious  philosophy  as  It 
m.inlfested  Itself  in  his  policies,  was  that 
lltieral  Judaism  must  be  amenable  to  change 
and  adjustment,  whether  It  be  by  innova- 
tion or  ref  toration 

Rabbi  Arthur  J  Lei y veld  succeeded  the 
late  Rabbi  Brlckner  In  October  1958  A  na- 
tive of  New  York  City,  Dr  Lelyveld  Is  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar  and  author  with  an  Im- 
press .e  record  of  service  as  executive,  board 
member,  and  officer  of  many  national  orga- 
nizations. He  was  general  chairman  of  the 
1D63  Cleveland  Jewish  Welfare  Fund  Cam- 


paign and  Is  presently  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Jewish  Conmiunlty  Federa- 
tion and  Its  executive  conmilttee,  cochairman 
of  the  emergency  committee  of  the  Clergy 
for  Civil  Rights,  and,  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  Cleveland 
chapter. 

Stimulated  by  the  energetic  zeal  of  their 
rabbi,  the  Anshe  Chesed  members  have 
helped  him  create  a  vital  kind  of  Judaism. 
Alive  to  their  responsibilities  toward  an  ex- 
panded service  to  their  fellowmen,  the  mem- 
bers have  Joined  with  their  rabbi  in  en- 
terprise after  enterprise  to  deepen  their 
understanding  of  their  faith  and  to  convey 
the  Jewish  heritage  to  their  children.  This 
spirit  of  experimentation,  characterized  by 
a  willingness  to  change,  modify  and  re- 
appraise has  caused  the  Falrmouni  Temple 
to  be  called  the  "laboratory  temple." 

At  the  end  of  a  century  and  a  decade, 
Anshe  Chesed,  In  Its  fifth  home,  Pairmount 
Temple,  built  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,000  is  reck- 
oned as  one  of  the  principal  bulwarks  of 
Judaism  In  the  Nation.  Many  of  the  mem- 
bers have  spanned.  In  their  lifetimes,  the 
major  portion  of  the  congregation's  history. 
and  are  still  as  loyal  to  Its  Ideals  as  they 
were  In  their  youth.  Many  of  the  children 
are  children  of  the  pioneers,  and  the  num- 
bers grow  greater  with  the  generations. 

Anshe  Chesed  has  provided  American 
Jewry  with  a  large  number  of  lay  leaders, 
who  gained  their  knowledge  and  Inspiration 
within  the  confines  of  the  temple  and  its  reli- 
gious school.  Former  members  and  con- 
firmands  are  to  be  found  In  cities  all  over 
America  In  positions  of  secular  and  civic 
leadership. 

A  substantial  number  of  rabbis  have  gone 
into  reform  Judaism  from  this  temple  fam- 
ily. Among  them  are:  the  late  Rabbi  Eugene 
HIbshman;  Rabbi  Newton  Friedman,  Macon, 
Ga.;  Rabbi  Bernard  Rosenberg.  Stockton. 
Calif.;  Rabbi  Jerome  Folkman,  Columbus, 
Ohio;  the  late  Rabbi  Bernard  Dorfman.  Dr. 
Alan  S.  Green,  Temple  Emanu-El,  Cleveland; 
Rabbi  Roland  Glttelsohn,  Boston.  Mass.; 
Rabbi  Elmer  Berger.  New  York  City;  Rabbi 
Sanford  Rosen,  San  Mateo,  Calif';  Rabbi 
Benno  Wallach,  North  Miami,  Fla.;  Rabbi 
Robert  Raab,  McKeesport,  Pa.;  Rabbi  Bal- 
four Brlckner,  Washington,  DC;  Rabbi 
Samuel  Soskln.  Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  and  Bernard 
Starkoff  and  Jack  Sklrball  who  left  the  min- 
istry for  private  business. 

RABBIS    WHO    HAVE    SERVED    THE    ANSHE    CHESED 
CONGREGATION 

According  to  available  records  the  follow- 
ing served  as  rabbis  prior  to  1876;  Rabbi 
Isaac  Hoffman,  Rabbi  S.  L.  Stern.  Rabbi  P. 
Frould.  Rabbi  I.  Kallsh,  Ribbl  Wetterhahn, 
Rabbi  Hertzman,  Rabbi  Field,  Rabbi  Lieb- 
man.  Rabbi  Gustavus  M.  Cohen,  Rabbi  Na- 
than, Rabbi  M.  "nnter;  1876-1906,  Rabbi  Ml- 
chaells Machol;  1906-25,  Rabbi  Louis  Wolsey; 
1925-68.  Rabbi  Barnett  R.  Brlckner;  1958  to 
present  Rabbi  Arthur  J.  Lelyveld. 

CONGREGATIONAL   PRESIDENTS 

Frederick  Goldsmith,  1846-49;  Simon  New- 
m.irk,  1849-55.  1859-60,  1865-68,  1876-78; 
Aaron  HUle,  1855-57;  Abraham  Strauss.  1857- 
58;  Simon  Thorman,  1858-59;  S.  Ooodhart. 
1861-62;  Jacob  Rohrhelmer,  1862-63:  Abra- 
ham Schwarz,  1863-64;  Moses  Loeser.  1864- 
65;  M.  J.  Moses,  1870-72;  Nathan  New.  1872- 
75;  Isaac  Rein  thai,  1879-«1,  1890-94;  Simon 
Skall,  1882-90;  Moses  Halle,  1894-95;  Isaac 
Levy.  1896-1912;  Simon  Flshel.  1913-16; 
Nathan  Loeser,  1916-21;  David  S.  Kohn,  1921- 
30;  Irwin  S.  Loeser,  1930  35;  Myron  A  Cohen, 
1935-38;  James  M.  Miller,  1939-42;  Judge 
Maurice  Bernon,  1943-47;  Otto  J  Zinner, 
1948-49;  J.  W.  Grodln.  1949-50;  Emil  M. 
Elder,  1951-53;  Alfred  I.  Soltz,  1954  57 

The  presidents  of  the  congregation  since 
1957  have  been:   Bertram  W.  Amster.  1958- 
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59;  Bernard  J.  Kaufman.  1960-62;  Irving  J. 
Rlngel.  1963-64;  Edward  Ginsberg,  1965  to 
the  present. 


IMPORT-EXPORT   STATISTICS   OFF 
THE  BEAM— REVISION  IS  NEEDED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Floiida  [Mr.  Sikes]  Is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years 
our  export  surplus  In  merchandise  has 
been  a  source  of  gratification  and  com- 
fort, offsetting  the  shadow  cast  on  our 
economy  by  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  During  the  past  decade,  we  have 
become  accustomed  to  reading  optimistic 
reports  about  our  merchandise  export 
balance.  During  the  past  5  years  this 
surplus  has  not  fallen  below  $4.5  billion 
and  in  1964  leaped  to  nearly  $7  billion;  a 
tliick  cushion — we  thought. 

It  was  comforting  to  believe  that  our 
merchandise  exports  did  so  much  to  off- 
set our  foreign  expenditures  in  the  form 
of  foreign  aid.  both  economic  and  mili- 
tary, tourist  outlays,  investment  outflow, 
and  similar  drains  on  our  dollars.  But 
for  this  surplus  the  bleeding  away  of  our 
gold  from  Fort  Knox  would  have  been 
even  more  serious  than  it  has  been;  and 
we  could  have  been  hard  put  to  uphold 
our  continuing  outlays  for  foreign  aid  In 
the  form  of  heavy  shipments  of  goods 
paid  for  from  our  Treasury;  military 
assistance,  extension  of  soft  loans  to  the 
developing  countries,  and  other  distribu- 
tion of  the  goods  and  dollars  produced 
by  our  economy. 

It  comes  now  as  a  blow  to  learn  that 
these  surpluses  weie  not  all  that  they 
were  held  out  to  be.  Some  of  what  was 
regarded  as  sinew  turned  out  to  be  blub- 
ber. The  result  was  a  serious  shrinkage 
of  the  supposed  trade  surplus  and  dam- 
age to  our  competitive  position  in  world 
markets. 

Through  the  years  we  had  been  com- 
pounding an  error  in  surplus  computa- 
tions. In  part,  on  that  error  we  built 
a  trade  policy  and  it  has  influenced  for- 
eign policy  positions.  We  have  drawn 
false  conclusions  from  Illusory  computa- 
tions. One  was  that  our  exports  were  a 
solid  bulwark  against  a  worsening  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem.  We  needed 
only  to  stimulate  exports,  and  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments specter  would  largely 
vanLsh  with  its  disquieting  threat. 

The  other  fallacy  lay  in  the  easy  con- 
clusion that  since  we  enjoyed  such  an 
export  surplus  we  must  be  highly  com- 
petitive in  the  markets  of  the  farflung 
corners  of  the  earth.  How  could  we 
ring  up  such  comfortable  balances  on  our 
export  cash  registers  if  we  were  not  top- 
notch  competitors,  whether  it  be  In 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa.  Oceania,  or  else- 
where? Surely  the  test  of  the  pudding 
was  in  the  eating  of  It. 

Unfortunately  the  trade  balances  were 
tiot  what  they  appeared  to  be.  They 
were  overstated.  I  do  not  say  that  they 
were  manipulated.  Nevertheless  they 
conveyed  an  impression  not  borne  out  by 
we  facts.  The  value  of  our  imports  has 
°een  understated   by    nearly    one-flfth 


through  the  use  of  foreign  cost  as  the 
basis  of  evaluation.  This  Is  the  same  as 
computing  the  cost  of  an  automobile  at 
Its  f.o.b.  price,  Detroit,  no  matter 
whether  the  purchaser  lives  in  Detroit, 
Dallas,  New  York,  or  San  Fianclsco. 
Obviously  the  freight  charges  are  not  in- 
cluded In  such  a  basis  of  evaluation,  but 
they  must  be  paid  by  the  buyer.  Our 
Imports  from  Japan,  for  Instance,  are 
recorded  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  at  Yoko- 
hama or  other  port,  without  including 
freight  and  insurance  charges  incident 
to  landing  them  In  this  country,  exclu- 
sive of  duty.  Competent  calculations 
have  shown  that  during  the  past  3  years 
this  manner  of  recording  our  imports 
from  Japan  produced  an  average  under- 
evaluatlon  of  some  23  percent.  The 
same  method  Is  applied  to  Imports  from 
all  other  countries.  With  respect  to  im- 
ports from  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
average  underevaluation  during  the  3- 
year  period  of  1962-64  was  approxi- 
mately 22  percent,  according  to  the  same 
source. 

Some  of  our  Imports,  notably  those 
from  Canada  and  Mexico  do  not  incur 
such  heavy  charges.  Other  imports 
come  from  still  greater  distances  than 
those  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Japan,  such  as  those  from  some  Asiatic, 
African  and  Australian  sources.  Alto- 
gether some  80  percent  of  our  total  im- 
ports come  from  overseas  areas  and  in- 
cur rather  heavy  shipping  charges.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  a  global  average 
of  17  ^2  percent  would  not  be  an  excessive 
margin  of  enhancement  to  bring  our 
official  statistics  into  line  with  those 
recorded  and  published  by  nearly  all 
other  countries  with  respect  to  their 
imports. 

If  we  apply  this  global  percentage  to 
our  imports  we  find  them  coming  much 
nearer  to  our  export  levels.  In  1964  our 
import  bill  instead  of  being  $18.6  billion 
would  have  been  $3.25  billion  higher,  or 
$21.8  billion.  The  supposed  surplus  of 
nearly  $7  billion  would  thus  have  been 
cut  almost  In  half. 

Admittedly  this  error  of  computation 
does  not  change  our  balance  of  payments 
even  If  It  changes  our  balance  of  trade. 
Nevertheless,  it  produces  an  Incorrect 
picture  of  our  competitive  prowess  in 
world  markets,  and  pcsslbly  influences 
our  trade  policy.  Beyond  that  it  has  a 
bearing  on  our  broader  foreign  economic 
policy.  To  appreciate  this  influence  we 
have  but  to  remark  that  Instead  of  en- 
joying an  export  surplus  in  our  trade 
with  Japan,  this  country  has  been  run- 
ning a  deficit  in  recent  years.  Yet,  the 
supposed  surplus  has  been  used  as  evi- 
dence of  our  restrictive  trade  policy.  I 
daresay  that  the  public  believes  that  we 
have  been  buying  less  from  Japan  than 
we  have  been  selling  them.  The  same 
holds  true  with  a  minor  exception,  in  our 
trade  with  England. 

These  erroneous  Impressions  have 
been  used  as  weapons  to  encourage  us 
to  liberalize  our  trade  policy  and  to  move 
toward  free  trade  more  rapidly,  although 
we  have  come  about  80  percent  of  the 
way  toward  free  trade  under  the  tarifl- 
cutting  program. 


The  other  error  that  has  been  promul- 
gated without  any  visible  effort  by  the 
Government  to  correct  it,  has  been  to 
include  in  our  exports  under  our  foreign 
aid  program  no  less  than  food-for-peace 
shipments  and  our  subsidized  shipments 
of  wheat,  cotton,  and  other  farm  exports, 
in  our  export  totals. 

To  this  there  need  be  no  objection  but 
for  the  temptation  to  lump  together  all 
exports  and  then  point  to  the  handsome 
surplus  as  evidence  of  our  competitive 
muscle  and  to  conclude  that  further 
tariff  reductions  £ire  in  order.  That 
temptation,  to  say  the  least,  has  been 
but  lightly  resisted.  Yet.  if  these  vari- 
ous exports — exports  that  would  not  be 
made  on  a  private  commercial  competi- 
tive basis — were  not  Included  in  our  ex- 
port figures,  the  total  export  figures 
would  be  seriously  deflated.  If  our  ex- 
ports are  to  be  used  as  evidence  of  our 
competitive  standing  in  foreign  markets, 
the  subsidized  and  often  gift  shipments 
should,  of  course,  not  be  included. 

Studies  show  that  In  1964  our  exports 
under  various  nonmilitary  governmental 
programs,  including  subsidized  products, 
amounted  to  $3.7  billion.  Added  to  the 
error  already  described,  the  total  rises 
to  nearly  $7  billion,  or  enough  to  wipe 
out  completely  the  alleged  surplus. 

Meantime,  since  1958  we  have  been  re- 
cording a  deficit  in  the  shipping  costs  in- 
cident to  moving  our  exports  and  im- 
ports. In  1963  this  reached  the  level  of 
$300  million. 

This  record  ofifers  little  as  evidence  of 
the  competitive  vigor  of  this  country. 
The  fact  Is  that  In  our  competitive 
struggle  with  the  other  leading  trading 
nations,  we  have  been  lagging  badly  since 
1958.  This  lag  is  especially  notable  in 
manufactured  goods,  with  the  one  excep- 
tion of  machinery.  While  chemical  ex- 
ports have  done  well,  they  have  consisted 
In  great  part  of  raw  or  processed  ma- 
terials. On  the  other  hand,  our  imports 
during  the  past  decade  have  moved 
heavily  toward  manufactured  goods. 

The  upshot  is  that  in  a  score  of  im- 
portant Industries  we  have  been  losing 
out  In  the  export  field.  An  outstanding 
example  has  been  the  steel  industry. 
Another  is  finished  automobiles.  Other 
examples  are  typewriters,  sewing  ma- 
chines, various  items  of  hardware,  shoes, 
cotton  textiles,  watches,  and  so  forth. 
Yet,  not  many  years  ago  we  were  the 
world's  leaders  in  the  exportation  of 
most  of  these  items.  Specifically,  In  1962 
we  experienced  a  deficit — even  by  the  of- 
ficial basis  of  computation — of  $4.6  bil- 
lion In  our  foreign  trade  in  petroleum, 
nonferrous  metals — copper,  lead,  zinc, 
and  so  forth — and  paper  and  paper  prod- 
ucts, and  a  host  of  others.  Even  if  the 
items  mentioned  are  excluded,  the  deficit 
was  $2.1  billion.  This  included  a  long  list 
of  products,  among  them  cotton  and 
wool  textiles,  wood  manufactures,  bev- 
erages, meats,  fishery  products,  toys, 
athletic  goods,  jewelry,  leather  and  rub- 
ber goods,  and  so  forth. 

In  my  own  district,  hardwood  plywood 
imports  have  taken  their  toll,  and  im- 
ports of  marunade  fibers  continue  to  In- 
Increase  year  after  year,  outpacing  the 
Increase  in  our  exports. 
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Our  foreign  trade  is  not  on  a  healthy 
trend  and  no  amount  of  official  selling 
efforta  by  Oovemment  agencies  will 
change  the  basic  trouble.  Our  disadvan- 
tage lies  In  costs.  Our  labor  costs  are 
higher  in  nearly  all  instances  than 
abroad,  and  the  fast-rising  technological 
advancement  In  other  industrial  coun- 
tries dims  the  outlook  for  closing  the  gap. 
Our  high  wages  provide  our  public  pur- 
chasing power:  so  it  Is  not  a  matter  of 
reducing  wages.  Nevertheless  the  pres- 
sure to  remain  or  to  become  competitive 
exerts  a  strong  pressure  to  reduce  costs 
by  automating,  modernizing,  and  so 
forth.  This  pressiire  falls  on  the  work 
force,  not  as  reduced  wages  but  as  jobs 
that  are  abolished  or  jobs  that  do  not 
open. 

In  response  to  the  noncompetitive  posi- 
tion of  so  many  of  our  industries,  scores 
upon  scores  of  U5. -owned  plants  have 
been  opened  abroad  or  their  existing  for- 
eign operations  enlarged.  For  the  future 
this  does  not  spell  more  lively  export 
markets.  Our  capital,  now  continuing 
to  Install  American  machinery  abroad  in 
foreign  plants,  will  serve  more  markets 
from  within.  Even  our  parts  shipments 
will  decline  as  other  countries  raise  their 
requirements  for  the  portion  of  parts 
that  must  be  manufactured  In  the  home 
country,  as  they  now  are  doing  in  coun- 
try after  country. 

The  escape  hatch  of  foreign  invest- 
ment Is  not  open  to  small  industry,  lack- 
ing the  necessary  reserves;  to  suppliers 
of  parts  and  components  to  mass  pro- 
ducers; nor  to  farmers,  except  on  the 
borders  or  the  near  Islands  in  the  Carib- 
bean, and  not  to  labor  unless  It  wishes 
to  emigrate.  These  are  the  people  who 
are  left  holding  the  bag. 

The  steps  now  proposed  to  overcome 
the  belance-of-payments  deficit  will  fall 
short  of  what  is  needed.  We  need  a  re- 
orientation of  our  foreign  economic  pol- 
icy, taking  Its  cue  from  the  basic  fact  re- 
vealed by  the  new  studies;  namely,  that 
we  are  in  a  weaker  competitive  position 
In  the  world  than  we  had  believed,  and 
that  we  must  recognize  this  fact  and  act 
accordingly. 

Obviously,  further  sharp  tariff  reduc- 
tions as  contemplated  under  the  Ken- 
nedy round  cannot  be  Justified.  Scores 
of  our  Industries  are  already  overexposed 
and  no  further  exposure  should  be  risked. 
To  do  so  could  create  a  crisis  in  our  bal- 
ance of  pasmients  that  will  call  for  ever 
greater  governmental  Interference  and 
control  of  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  join  with 
other  Members  In  the  introduction  of 
a  Joint  resolution  designed  to  correct  the 
error  of  statistical  reporting  that  I  have 
described. 


HONOLULU  CONFERENCE 
EXCLUDED  ALLIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  PiNDiatT],  Is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  written  to  President  Johnson  urg- 
ing him  to  call  another  Vietnam  strategy 
conference  and  this  time  invite  the  chiefs 
of  state  of  Australia,  South  Korea,  and 


others  like  the  Philippines  from  whom 
we  seek  increased  support  in  the  war 
effort. 

This  action  would  help  to  repair  the 
damage  caused  by  the  exclusion  of  Aus- 
tralia and  South  Korea  from  the  Hono- 
lulu conference  and  might  lead  to  the 
support  which  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
recently  sought  from  NATO  nations. 

Australia  and  South  Korea  have  com- 
bat troops  in  South  Vietnam,  but  the 
Honolulu  conference  structure  gave  the 
appearance  that  the  only  nations  whose 
combat  contributions  deserved  recogni- 
tion were  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam. 

Sunday  night  I  had  sent  a  telegram 
to  the  President  in  Honolulu,  urging  that 
Australia  and  South  Korea  be  Invited. 

The  text  of  my  telegram  follows: 

Pebhcast  6.  1966. 

Deas  Ms.  President:  I  take  the  liberty  to 
tranBmlt  the  suggestion  that  you  Invite  the 
chiefs  of  state  of  Australia  and  South 
Korea — the  only  other  nations  with  combat 
troops  In  South  Vietnam— to  Join  your 
strategy  discussions  with  Premier  Ky.  The 
suggestion  was  made  earlier  today  by  House 
Minority  Leader  Ford. 

This  would  demonstrate  our  desire  for 
help  at  the  strategy  table  as  well  as  on  the 
battlefield,  and  perhaps  would  encourage 
other  nations  to  send  combat  troops. 

Recently  Secretaries  Rusk  and  McNamara 
pleaded  vainly  before  the  NATO  Council  In 
Paris  for  aid  In  Vietnam. 

The  American  people  are  distressed  be- 
cause we  are  receiving  so  little  help,  and 
they  are  worried  about  what  lies  ahead  il  we 
try  to  pKJllce  the  world  virtually  alone. 

We  can  more  reasonably  expect  help  In 
carrying  out  war  plans  If  we  call  our  allies 
Into  council  when  plans  are  made.  Coun- 
seling with  Australia  and  South  Korea  at 
this  time  would  be  a  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  hopefully  lead  to  broadened  free- 
world  aid  In  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam. 

PaTTL    F*INDLEy, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Today  I  received  the  following  reply: 
The  White  House. 

February  7.  1966. 

Deak  Congressman  Pindijiy  :  On  behalf  of 
the  President.  In  response  to  your  telegram 
to  him  dated  February  5,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press his  appreciation  for  your  highly  con- 
structive proposal  for  broadening  the  Hono- 
lulu Conference  to  include  the  leaders  of 
South  Korea  and  Australia. 

I  have  been  asked  to  advise  you  that  close 
consultations  with  these  and  other  of  our 
allies  In  South  Vietnam  took  place  shortly 
before  the  Honolulu  meeting  was  called,  and 
followthrough  consultations  will  be  under- 
taken when  that  conference  adjourns.  The 
President  determined,  for  separate  reasons, 
that  the  participants  In  Honolulu  should  be 
as  announced.  This  in  no  way  diminishes 
the  common  purpose  and  collective  sacrifices 
of  our  allies,  or  the  high  lmp>ortance  that  the 
President  gives  to  continuous  consultations 
with  them.  They  will  continue  to  participate 
In  both  strategic  and  tactical  decisions,  and 
there  are  likely  to  be  other  meetings  where 
they  will  be  present. 

May  I  assure  you  that  the  President's  clear 
purpose  remains  to  broaden  free  world  assist- 
ance to  our  common  purpose  In  Vietnam. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Don  Rope. 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  letter  I  sent 
today  to  the  President : 

Pebeuart  8,  1966. 
Dear    Mr.    President:  I    appreciate    very 
much  the  prompt  response  to  my  telegram. 
It  was  gratifying  to  learn  that  cloe«  consulta- 


tions with  South  Korea  and  Australia  oc- 
curred prior  to  the  Honolulu  meeting  and 
fxirther,  that  followthrough  consultations 
will  occur  when  the  conference  adjourns. 

It  was  encouraging  to  have  your  assurance 
that  these  two  nations — the  only  ones  pres- 
ently aiding  our  effort  In  South  Vietnam  with 
combat  troops — "will  continue  to  participate 
In  both  strategic  and  tactical  decisions,  and 
there  are  likely  to  be  other  meetings  where 
they  win  be  present." 

Although  the  separate  reasons  for  not  In- 
viting South  Korea  and  Australia  to  Hono- 
lulu may  have  seemed  compelling,  their  ab- 
sence seems  to  me  most  unfortunate. 

This  was  a  splendid  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate the  teamwork  character  of  the  defense 
of  South  Vietnam.  As  these  allies  are  ac- 
tually participating  In  strategic  and  tactical 
decisions,  why  not  tell  the  world?  The  Hono- 
lulu Conference  quite  properly  drew  tremen- 
dous worldwide  publicity  and  today's  news- 
paper carried  the  headline  "Allies  Pledge 
Fight  Tin  Victory." 

How  much  better  It  would  have  been  if  the 
allies  so  mentioned  had  Included  all  the  allies 
whose  boys  are  fighting  In  the  Jungles  with 
our  own.  The  presence  and  participation  of 
Australia  and  South  Korea  would  surely  have 
built  sentiment  In  support  of  the  war  effort 
In  those  countries,  and  equally  Important,  It 
would  have  demonstrated  that  the  United 
States  welcomes  and  appreciates  help  at  the 
strategy  table  as  well  as  In  combat. 

As  It  was,  the  conference  structure  gave  the 
app>earance  that  the  only  nations  whose  com- 
bat contributions  deserved  recognition  were 
the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam. 

This  Is  bound  to  deepen  the  concern  of 
many  Americans  who  already  regard  the  con- 
flict as  a  U.S.  war,  and  of  others  who  see  the 
urgent  need  for  broadened  allied  support.  It 
Is  not  too  late  to  repair  the  damage. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  you  arrange  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  a  conference  which 
will  let  the  world  know  that  this  Is  and  must 
Increasingly  become  a  team  effort. 

I  further  suggest  you  Invite  the  chiefs  ol 
state  of  Australia  and  South  Korea  and  per- 
haps others  like  the  Philippines  from  whom 
we  seek  Increased  support. 

Such  a  conference  might  well  lead  to  the 
support  which  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  re- 
cently sought  from  our  NATO  allies. 
Paul  P'indlet, 
Representative  in  Congress. 
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EDUCATION  ON  COMMUNISM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AsHBROOK]  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
years  ago  a  former  President  of  the 
United  States,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  in 
an  address  to  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, stated: 

Our  people,  and  especially  our  children, 
should  be  taught  the  facts  about  commu- 
nism. Only  thus  will  they  be  able  to  dta- 
dlscrlmlnate  between  truth  and  false- 
hood. 

In  the  light  of  events  of  the  past  few 
years,  few  can  deny  that  the  advice  of 
former  President  Elsenhower  regarding 
responsible  education  on  communism  as- 
sumes a  greater  urgency  day  by  day,  es- 
pecially In  the  ranks  of  American  youth, 
our  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

Jerry  Greene  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  in  his  column  of  February  2  pro- 
vided us  with  additional  justification  for 
turning  our  students  with  the  weapon  of 
knowledge  to  Identify  and  resist  present 
Communist  plans  to  entrap  American 
youth. 


To  show  that  the  danger  of  Commu- 
nist designs,  like  the  symptoms  of  cancer. 
Increase  from  day  to  day,  I  ask  that  Mr. 
Greene's  column,  along  with  the  Febru- 
ary message  of  Director  Hoover  in  the 
FBI  Law  Enforcement  bulletin  to  which 
Mr,  Greene  refers,  be  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

jFrom   the   New   York   Dally   News,   Feb.   2. 
19661 
Capital   Stuff 
(By   Jerry   Greene) 

Washingto.nt,  February  1. — For  a  few  short 
hours  today,  the  crusty  slush,  lingering  from 
the  weekend  blizzard,  proved  a  blessing 
here.  There  were  no  pickets  at  the  White 
House. 

The  occasion  was  made  to  order  for  demon- 
strations, this  day  after  President  Johnson 
ordered  air  strikes  resumed  In  North  Viet- 
nam. Much  of  the  time,  rain  or  snow,  the 
pickets  are  on  hand  along  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, proclaiming  objections  to  anything. 
The  Government's  Vietnam  policy  has  been 
the  pet  target  for  a  year. 

The  pickets  range  in  appearance  from 
fancy  to  frowzy.  But  almost  without  ex- 
ception, they  all  wear  that  grim,  humorless, 
vapid  face  that  labels  them  members  of  the 
new  left. 

In  pinko  Jargon,  the  new  left  is  composed 
of  intellectuals  with  a  cause,  based  In  or 
around  the  college  campus. 

In  FBI  eyes,  the  new  left  is  a  happy  re- 
cruiting ground  where  the  Communist  ex- 
pect to  enroll  thousands  of  new  members 
In  1966. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  laid  down  a 
strong  warning  in  the  February  Issue  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Bulletin  of  what  the  Na- 
tion and  Its  police  officers  can  expect  from 
the  Commies  and  the  new  left  In  the  months 
ahead.    It  adds  up  to  one  word:  trouble. 

Hoover  noted  that  today's  college  student 
is  being  "subjected  to  a  bewildering  and  dan- 
gerous conspiracy."  He  said  this  student 
faces  turbulence  "built  on  unrestrained  In- 
dividualism, repulsive  dress  and  speech,  out- 
right obscenity,  disdain  for  moral  and  spirit- 
ual values  and  disrespect  for  law  and  order." 

This  conspiracy,  this  turbulence  Hoover 
said.  Is  the  movement  "commonly  referred  to 
as  the  new  left." 

The  Commies  do  not  consider  the  colleg^e 
flareups  insignificant.  Hoover  reports.  And 
high  on  the  agenda  at  the  Communist  Par- 
ty's planned  national  convention  this  spring 
will  be  a  plan  to  capture  the  new  lookers  as 
full-fledged,  dedicated  members. 

TOP   COURT    LETS    REDS    HARMONIZE    ON    DISCORD 

The  Communists  have  been  plunging 
ahead  boldly  with  plans  for  expansion  and 
disturbance  since  the  Supreme  Court's  No- 
vember ruling,  which  knocked  the  guts  out 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act.  That  decision 
killed  the  requirement  that  Individual  Com- 
munists had  to  register  as  party  members. 

For  months  the  domestic  Reds  had  been 
using  the  Viet  war  as  a  vehicle  for  promoting 
turmoil;  now  they  have  emerged  In  trium- 
phant voice  to  sing  of  discord  and  strife. 
National  Secretary  Robert  Thompson  died 
and  was  cremated  in  October;  by  January  the 
Reds  were  ready  with  a  blatant  attempt  to 
profane  Arlington  National  Cemetery  with 
a  big  antl-Vlet  war  meeting  disguised  as  a 
hero's  funeral. 

A  man  widely  accredited  as  a  top  spokes- 
man for  the  new  left,  Staughton  Lynd.  went 
to  Hanoi  a  month  ago  as  a  self-anointed 
peace  emissary.  This  young  Yale  assistant 
professor  and  perpetual  bleeding  heart  got  a 
lot  of  headline  and  video  tape  mileage  out 
of  the  expedition— a  pure.  Illegal,  pinko  med- 
dling Job. 

THE  MAN  TO  WATCH  GOES  TTNNOTICED 

Oddly  enough,  beyond  barebones  Identlfi- 
<»tlon,  little  attention  was  given  to  one  of 


Lynd's  two  companions — Herbert  Aptheker, 
50,  variously  described  as  a  chief  theoretician 
of  the  U.S.  Communist  Party  or  as  its  top 
Ideologue. 

Aptheker  was  the  man  to  watch  on  that 
Hanoi  Junket,  and  the  odds  are  heavy  that 
Ho  Chi  Minh  and  his  pals  actively  in  charge 
of  the  war  gave  him  a  lot  more  time  than 
they  had  for  the  younger,  and  louder,  spokes- 
man of  the  so-called  peace  trio. 

Aptheker  has  long  been  high  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  as  this 
thing  calls  itself.  An  editor,  ghostwriter, 
and  top  party  man  since  1939.  Aptheker  was 
a  character  witness — a  defamation  of  the 
term — for  the  party  before  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  in  1956. 

The  presence  of  Aptheker  was  a  tipofT,  if 
ever  one  was  needed.  These  pseudo-intel- 
lectuals who  have  wrapped  themselves  in  the 
innocent  guise  of  new  left  nxay  have  a  few 
fresh  faces  out  in  front,  plain  dupes  or  pure 
converts,  but  close  behind  are  the  same  old 
bitter  faces. 

There  isn't  much  new  about  Aptheker  or 
his  associates  in  pushing  for  peace  on  Com- 
munist terms.  You've  heard  their  names 
before.  There's  Gus  Hall,  the  general  secre- 
tary, and  Danny  Rubin,  the  national  orga- 
nizational secretary.  There's  Gilbert  Green, 
the  troubleshooter.  and  James  Jackson  and 
Arnold  Johnson. 

WHY  COMMIES  COACH   THE  COLLEGE  REBELS 

Most  Of  them  have  been  out  there  pitching 
around  the  college  campuses.  As  FBI  Direc- 
tor Hoover  tells  it:  "The  unvarnished  truth 
Is  that  the  Communist  conspiracy  is  seizing 
this  insurrectionary  climate  (on  some  col- 
lege campuses)  to  captivate  the  thinking  of 
rebellious-minded  youth  and  coax  them  into 
the  Communist  movement  Itself  or  at  least 
agitate  them  Into  serving  the  Communist 
cause." 

So  the  new  left  will  be  back  picketing 
around  the  White  House  tomorrow,  or  next 
week,  many  of  the  marchers  perhaps  un- 
mindful of  the  potential  danger  to  the  coun- 
try packed  into  the  mouthlngs  of  the  old 
faces  In  the  near  background. 

Some  demonstrators  not  yet  thoroughly 
hooked  might  find  it  profitable  to  think  over 
the  closing  lines  In  the  memoirs  of  retired 
Gen.  Curtis  LeMay.  the  old  bomber  man. 
He  had  a  parting  thought  for  a  younger 
generation : 

"I  hope  that  the  United  States  of  America 
has  not  yet  passed  the  peak  of  honor  and 
beauty  and  that  our  people  can  stUl  sustain 
certain  simple  philosophies  at  which  some 
miserable  souls  feel  It  Incumbent  to  sneer. 
I  refer  to  some  of  the  Psalms  and  to  the 
Gettysburg  Address  and  the  Scout  oath.  I 
refer  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  to  that  other 
oath,  which  a  man  must  take  when  he  stands 
with  hand  uplifted  and  swears  that  he  will 
defend  his  country." 

The  soul  can  get  pretty  miserable  walking 
the  sidewalk  In  front  of  the  'White  House  on 
a  day  like  this. 

[Prom  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin, 

Feb.  1, 1966] 

Message  From  the  Director 

(By  John  Edgar  Hoover,  Director) 

The  American  college  student  today  Is 
being  subjected  to  a  bewildering  and  danger- 
ous conspiracy  perhaps  unlike  any  social 
challenge  ever  before  encountered  by  our 
youth.  On  many  campuses  he  faces  a  tur- 
bulence built  on  unrestrained  Individualism, 
repulsive  dress  and  speech,  outright  ob- 
scenity, disdain  for  moral  and  spiritual 
values,  and  disrespect  for  law  and  order. 
This  movement,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"new  left."  is  complex  In  Its  deceitful  ab- 
surdity and  characterized  by  Its  lack  of 
cammonsense. 

Fortunately,  a  high  percentage  of  the  more 
than  3  million  full-time  college  students  are 


dedicated,  hardworking,  and  serlous-mlnded 
young  people;  however,  th«ir  good  deeds  and 
achievements  are  greatly  ivershadowed  by 
those  who  are  doing  a  tremendous  amount  of 
talking  but  very  little  thinking 

Much  of  this  turmoil  has  been  connected 
with  a  feigned  concern  for  the  vital  rights  of 
free  speech,  dissent,  and  petition  Hard-core 
fanatics  have  used  these  basic  rights  of  our 
democratic  society  to  distort  the  Issues  and 
betray  the  public.  However,  millions  of 
Americans,  who  know  from  experience  that 
freedom  and  rights  also  mean  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities, are  becoming  alarmed  over  the 
anarchistic  and  seditious  ring  of  these 
campus  disturbances.  They  know  liberty  and 
Justice  are  not  possible  without  law  and 
order. 

The  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  as  well  as 
other  subversive  groups.  Is  Jubilant  over  these 
new  rebellious  activities.  The  unvarnished 
truth  Is  that  the  Communist  coiasplracy  is 
seizing  this  insurrectionary  climate  to  capti- 
vate the  thinking  of  rebellious-minded  youth 
and  coax  them  Into  the  Communist  move- 
ment Itself  or  at  least  agitate  them  into  serv- 
ing the  Communist  cause.  This  is  being  ac- 
complished primarily  by  a  two-pronged  of- 
fensive— a  much-publicized  college  speak- 
ing program  and  the  campus-oriented  Com- 
munist W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs  of  America. 
Therefore,  the  Communist  influence  Is 
cleverly  injected  Into  civil  disobedience  and 
reprisals  against  ovir  economic,  political,  and 
social  system. 

There  are  those  who  scoff  at  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  student  fiareups,  but  let  us 
make  no  mistake:  the  Communist  Party  does 
not  consider  them  insignificant.  The  partic- 
ipants of  the  new  left  are  part  of  the  100  000 
"state  of  mind"  members  Gus  Hall,  the 
party's  general  secretary,  refers  to  when  he 
talks  of  party  strength.  He  recently  stated 
the  party  Is  experiencing  the  g^reatest  upsurge 
in  Its  history  with  a  "one  to  two  thotisand" 
Increase  in  membership  in  the  last  year. 

For  the  first  time  since  1959,  the  party 
plans  a  national  convention  this  spring.  We 
can  be  sure  that  high  on  the  agenda  will  be 
strategy  and  plans  to  win  the  new  left  and 
other  new  members.  A  Communist  student, 
writing  in  an  official  party  organ,  recently 
stated,  "There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
new  left  will  be  won." 

Thus,  the  Communists'  Intentions  are 
abundantly  clear.  We  have  already  seen 
the  effects  of  some  of  their  stepped -up 
activities,  and  I  firmly  believe  a  vast  majority 
of  the  American  public  Is  disgusted  and 
sickened  by  such  scx:lal  orgies.  One  recourse 
Is  to  support  and  encourage  the  million  of 
youth  who  refuse  to  swallow  the  Communist 
bait.  Another  Is  to  let  It  be  known  far  and 
wide  that  we  do  not  Intend  to  stand  Idly 
by  and  let  demagogs  make  a  mockery  of  our 
laws  and  demolish  the  foundation  of  our 
Republic. 


EXPORT  SURPLUS  A  $7  BILLION 
MIRAGE 

Mr.  "VTVIAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  recently  Issued  a  re- 
port on  our  balance  of  trade  for  1965. 
According  to  that  report  this  country 
ran  up  an  export  surplus  of  $5.2  billion 
last  year. 

This  was  a  decline  of  $1.5  billion  from 
the  surplus  reported  for  1964,  which  was 
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Klven  as  $6.7  billion.  The  setback  came 
from  an  Import  Increase  of  14  percent  in 
1965  over  1964  while  exports  rose  only 
4  percent. 

Even  so.  the  1965  surplus  of  $5.2  billion 
Is  nothing  to  be  sneezed  at.  Too  bad 
then  that  it  is  a  mirage,  a  myth,  a  fig- 
ment of  a  numbers  game,  or  what  you 
wlU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  our  1965  imports 
came  to  $21.36  billion,  compared  with  ex- 
ports of  $26.56  billion.  These  are  pretty 
figures  to  contemplate.  Unfortunately 
for  our  inclination  to  complacency,  our 
imports  were  not  $21.36  billion  but  more 
nearly  $25  billion.  The  discrepancy 
comes  from  the  way  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce record  our  import  statistics. 
They  base  them  on  foreign  value,  as  If 
it  cost  nothing  to  bring  the  goods  to  our 
shores.  Everyone  of  us  knows  that  this 
adds  up  to  a  false  representation.  What 
Is  worse,  this  country  incurred  a  deficit 
of  $227  million  in  1964  in  Its  interna- 
tional transportation  account — Statisti- 
cal Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1965, 
table  844. 

Several  months  ago  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  a  calculation  provided  by  O.  R. 
Strackbein,  chtdrman  of  the  Nationwide 
Committee  on  Import-EIxport  Policy,  in 
which  he  estimated  the  average  global 
burden  of  freight  and  insurance  on  our 
total  imports.  His  estimate,  based  on 
our  trade  with  England  and  Japan,  was 
17  '^2  percent  for  our  trade  with  the  world 
as  a  whole.  I  have  no  reason  for  ques- 
tioning Mr.  Strackbein's  estimate.  It 
was  well  documented. 

Virtually  all  other  countries  record 
their  imports  on  a  c.l.f.  basis,  which  in- 
cludes not  only  the  cost  but  also  insur- 
ance and  freight  charges  incurred  in 
bringing  the  goods  from  the  foreign 
I>ort  to  the  port  of  entry.  This  is  what 
we  should  do  as  a  basis  for  reporting 
our  Imiwrts.  Because  of  the  method  we 
follow  our  imports  are  undervalued  by 
the  amoimt  of  the  shipping  charges,  in- 
cluding insurance. 

That  is  why  it  creates  the  wrong  im- 
pression to  report  that  our  1965  Imports 
were  cmly  $21.36  billion  when  it  cost  some 
$3.7  billion  more  to  bring  the  goods  to 
our  ports  of  entry.  We  swell  our  breasts 
with  pride  over  our  ability  to  compete 
with  other  countries.  Well,  at  this  point 
we  should  release  $3.7  billion  of  this  air 
from  our  lungs  and  bring  in  our  chest 
by  that  much. 

On  the  export  side,  in  order  to  feel 
good  and  in  order  to  prove  that  the  trade 
agreements  program  has  been  a  huge 
success,  we  commit  an  equally  unpcuxlon- 
able  sin — one  of  about  the  same  propor- 
tions as  the  one  Just  described. 

Our  executive  departments — not  in- 
cluding Agricultursd  which  should  be 
given  honorable  mention  for  showing 
the  volimie  of  farm  exports  generated 
by  Public  Law  480  and  Federal  subsidies 
of  wheat,  cotton,  and  so  forth — namely, 
Treasury  and  Commerce,  have  not  been 
satlsfled  to  show  our  private  commercial 
exports,  free  of  vast  subsidies,  but  in- 
clude giveaways,  sales  for  foreign  in- 
edible currencies  and  seemingly  what- 
ever else  they  can  lay  their  hands  on. 


They  do  leave  military  shipments  out 
of  total  exports,  but  that  is  about  the 
only  place  where  they  draw  the  line. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  how  large 
the  1965  exports  were  under  Public  Law 
480,  AID,  and  so  forth,  but  In  1964  the 
combined  exports  generated  In  this 
fashion  plus  those  called  commercial — 
because  they  were  sold  through  private 
channels  but  were  subsidi2«d — amounted 
to  $3.7  billion.  The  outstanding  ones 
among  the  so-called  commercial  sales 
were  wheat,  wheat  flour,  and  cotton. 
Our  disposal  of  these  products  did  noth- 
ing to  prove  our  competitive  capacity. 
Quite  the  contrary.  Without  the  subsi- 
dies we  could  not  have  met  the  world 
price  and  could  only  have  sold  at  cut 
prices.  If  at  all. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  1965  exports 
under  AID.  Public  Law  480.  and  so  forth. 
were  at  least  equal  to  the  $3.7  billion 
of  1964. 

Add  this  to  the  $3.7  billion  by  which 
we  undervalued  our  imports  m  1965  and 
we  reach  a  total  of  $7.4  billion.  This  is 
a  respectable  distortion. 

Reduce  our  reported  exports  of  $26.56 
billion  by  S3. 7  billion  and  the  figure  drops 
to  $22.9  billion.  This  operation  might 
be  called  trimming  away  the  blubber 
and  streamlining  our  figures.  Compare 
this  with  imports  of  $25  billion  and  we 
come  up  with  a  deficit  of  $2.1  billion  in 
our  merchandise  trade  account. 

How  competitive  does  that  leave  us? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  most  serious 
matter,  especially  since  Mr.  Herter's 
delegation  have  been  slttinji  in  Europe 
for  more  than  2  years  awaiting  the  op- 
portunity to  cut  our  tarlff.s  another  50 
percent  across  the  board  with  a  bare 
minimum  of  exceptions." 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  October  I  intro- 
duced a  joint  resolution  designed  to  halt 
the  deceptive  statLstics  fed  to  the  public 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  I  am 
shocked  that  the  Department  continues 
to  issue  this  type  of  report,  without  an 
explanation.  It  was  one  thing  to  do  this 
when  possibly  they  knew  no  better.  It  is 
a  different  matter  when  they  continue 
to  report  on  the  same  basis,  and  present- 
ing a  false  picture,  when  they  must  know 
the  distortion  involved. 

I  do  not  intend  to  stand  idly  by  and 
see  this  practice  continued.  While  I 
carmot  slnglehandedly  Ret  action,  I  do 
appeal  to  the  fair  minded  Members  of 
this  Congress  to  look  into  this  serious 
problem,  and  if  convinced  I  am  right,  to 
appeal  for  action  on  the  part  of  the 
committee. 


REMARKS  OF  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUBERT  HUMPHREY.  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS.  CLEVE- 
LAND. OHIO,  FEBRUARY  7,   1966 

Mr.  VTVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  evening 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  HuMPmiFY  vis- 
ited the  city  of  Cleveland  and  addressed 
the  50th  ;innual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals. 

Before  an  audience  of  8,000  educators 
from  all  over  the  United  States,  the  Vice 
President  placed  high  priority  on  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  stressed  the 
need  for  extending  American  educational 
efforts  overseas.  He  urged  support  for 
President  Johnson's  foreign-aid  proposal 
to  put  health  and  education  in  the  fore- 
front as  basic  building  blocks  to  lasting 
peace.  Vice  President  Humphrey  spoke 
strongly  agsdnst  Federal  control  of  edu- 
cation while  voicing  the  need  for  further 
strengthening  educational  programs  at 
home. 

The  Vice  President's  message  to  sec- 
ondary school  principals,  a  landmark 
and  guideline  of  our  educational  policies 
at  home  and  abroad,  Ls  as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Vice  President  Humphrtt, 
National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals,  CXeveland,  Ohio, 
Pkbruary  7,  1B66 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  In  the  good  company 
of  my  fellow  educators. 

As  you  may  know,  I  am  a  refugee  from  a 
college   political   science   depmrtment. 

And  In  my  20  years  of  public  service — as 
mayor,  as  Senator,  and  as  Vice  President — I 
have  taken  the  approach  of  the  educator. 
For  I  believe  that  the  way  enlightened  Ideas 
become  public  policy  is  through  the  enlist- 
ment of  support  and  active  advocacy  by  en- 
lightened, Informed  people. 

Jefferson  rightly  said  that  no  nation  can  be 
both  Ignorant  and  free. 

Certainly  this  has  never  been  more  true 
than  today,  when  the  very  survival  of  free 
institutions — and,  for  that  matter,  of  man- 
kind— depends  on  our  ability  to  absorb,  to 
understand,  and  to  wisely  use  the  flood  of  In- 
■•rmatlon,  Impulses,  and  events  which  en- 

jlfs  us  each  day. 

It  seems  quite  obvious  to  me,  therefore, 
that  urgent,  national  priority  must  be  given 
to  Investment  in  education.  And  this  Is 
what  Is  being  done. 

This  Congress — because  of  the  legislation 
It  has  enacted,  culminating  in  the  landmark 
Elementary  eind  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965 — has  fully  earned  the  right  to  be  called 
"the  education  Congress."  It  has  set  the 
basic  foundation  on  which  we  can  build 
American  education  In  the  dlfflcult  years 
ahead. 

I  think  this  has  happened  for  two  reasons. 

First,  President  Johnson,  as  a  former 
teacher  himself,  feels  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation right  down  to  the  marrow  of  his  bones. 
and  has  given  Bupterb  leadership  to  our  quest 
for  better  education. 

Second,  the  majority  of  Americans  have 
come  to  realize  that  the  soundest,  the  most 
productive  investment  a  nation  can  make  is 
in  the  education  of  its  children. 

We  have  leadership.  And  we  have  citizens 
willing  to  support  leadership. 

Last  week  the  President,  In  a  historic  spe- 
cial message  to  Congress,  proposed  giving 
education  an  added  international  dimension. 
And  he  laid  special  stress  on  the  importance 
of  education  In  the  developing  countries. 

Ever  since  old  Ben  P^ranklin,  we  Americans 
have  believed  with  him  that 

"Early  to  bed,  early  to  rise 
Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise." 

Well,  for  a  good  half  of  the  world's  peo- 
ple— the  half  that  live  as  peasant  farmer* 
In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America— Ben 
Franklin's  formula  Just  doesnt  work. 
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These  people  get  up  before  sunrise.  They 
go  to  bed  not  long  afer  sunset.  And  they 
work  hard  In  between.  But  they  are  lucky 
If  they  win,  by  their  dawn-to-dark  efforts, 
the  barest  subsistence. 

It  IS  hard  for  us.  In  the  comfort,  conven- 
ience, and  security  that  most  of  us  enjoy, 
to  truly  know  what  life  Is  like  for  those  on 
the  outside  of  affluence  and  well-being. 

Today  we  are  engaged  In  a  great  effort  to 
help  bring  p>eace.  stability — and,  finally,  some 
degree  of  social  and  economic  well-being — to 
the  tortured  nation  of  South  Vietnam.  We 
are  trying  to  help  create  an  environment  in 
which  the  Vietnamese  people  may  be  left  In 
peace  with  the  opportunity  for  self-deter- 
minutlon  and  Independence. 

We  stand  firm  In  our  resolve  to  see  this 
effort  through. 

Yet  how  many  of  us  truly  appreciate  the 
scope  of  the  task — even  should  Communist 
ageression  and  terrorism  be  checked  tomor- 
row' 

Life  for  the  Vietnamese  peasant  means  liv- 
ing in  ankle-deep  black  mud  In  the  rainy 
season  and  choking  dust  in  the  dry  season. 

It  nie.ins  turning  old  at  age  30  under  the 
everyd.iy  burden.s  of  existence.  It  mearxs 
Uvini,'  with  dise.ise  as  a  constant  companion. 
Il  mc ms  hopelessness  for  the  future. 

Ii  means  illiteracy  and  ignorance.  Life 
like  th:s  means,  as  one  American  infornia- 
tinn  orticer  has  put  it.  "cutting  off  the  de- 
velopment of  a  man's  mind,  his  birthright 
access  lo  thousands  of  years  of  human  clvlli- 
zatiun.  human  thought,  human  enjoyment  of 
th:.s  world." 

The  peasants  of  Vietnam — and  of  other 
n.^tions  on  other  continents — live  many 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  here.  But 
they  are  nonetheless  of  crucial  Importance 
tons.     ^ 

You  all  recall  the  poem  by  Edwin  Mark- 
ham  inspired  by  Millet's  painting,  "The  Man 
With  the  Hoe."     It  begins: 

'Bowed  by  the  weight  of  centuries  he  leans 
I'ryi.T  his  hoe  and  gazes  on  the  ground 
The  emjiUness  of  ages  In  his  face." 

.\nd  Markham  concludes  with  the  solemn 

warning: 

"0  m.'i.ners.  lords  and  rulers  in  all  lands 
How  will  the  future  reckon  with  this  man  .  . . 
.Uter  the  silence  of  the  centuries?" 

Make  no  mistake;  T^e  time  of  reckoning 
has  come  and  the  silence  of  the  centuries  has 
ended.  The  outsiders  of  mankind  have 
aw.ikened  to  the  fact  that  hunger  and  pov- 
erty are  not  inevitable — not  written  in  the 
SL^rs. 

How  and  where  will  these  people  turn  for 
their  chance  for  a  better  life?  Will  they 
Cast  their  Icxt  with  peaceful,  democratic 
means?  Or  will  they  fall  victim  to  the 
promises— or   brute   force — of   total  1  tartans? 

The  Chinese  Communists.  Indeed,  have 
frankly  announced  their  master  plan  for  the 
future— to  turn  the  peasant  masses  of  the 
world,  largely  nonwhlte,  against  the  priv- 
ileged minority  In  the  Industrial  nations, 
largely  white. 

I  believe  that  we  can — as  we  must — meet 
this  challenge.  It  Is  the  supreme  challenge 
of  this  century. 

We  first  accepted  this  challenge  with  Presi- 
dent Truman's  historic  1»49  Inaugural  ad- 
dress, launching  the  point  4  pwogram  of  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  developing  countries, 
and  we  have  been  at  work  meeting  It  ever 
since. 

We  have  done  enough,  and  learned  enough, 
to  realize  that  there  is  no  single  panacea. 
But  one  thing  has  become  Increasingly  clear 
in  recent  years— that,  while  Investment  in 
narbors.  dams  and  factories  Is  important, 
investment  In  human  beings  and  their  capa- 
Diutiea  is  critical— Investment  such  as  we 
™ake  in  the  citizens  of  our  own  country. 


That  is  why  the  foreign  aid  program  pro- 
posed by  the  President  last  week  puts  health 
and  education  in  the  forefront  as  "basic 
building  blocks  to  lasting  peace." 

"Education,"  the  President  has  said,  "lies 
at  the  heart  of  every  nation's  hope  and  pur- 
poses. It  must  be  at  the  heart  of  our  Inter- 
national relations." 

Well,  here  I  am  speaking  to  the  converted. 
But  I  think  you  must  have  been  pleased  to 
hear  this  basic  principle  restated. 

We  have  proposed  the  enlargement  of  the 
programs  of  educational  assistance  admin- 
istered by  AID  in  developing  countries,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  teacher  training  and 
vocational  and  scientific  education. 

We  have  urged  stepped-up  research  in  de- 
velopment of  new  techniques  for  teaching 
basic  skills  and  eradicating  illiteracy. 

We  have  called  for  the  expansion  of  the 
U.S.  Summer  Teaching  Corps  for  teacher- 
training  workshops  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries. 

We  have  offered  help  to  these  countries  in 
their  programs  for  teaching  English  as  a 
language  of  international  communication 
and  national  development. 

We  have  proposed  the  use  of  counterpart 
funds  to  support  binational  educational 
foundations  and  assist  technical  training  In 
food  production. 

And  we  know  that  this  Is  not  a  one-way 
street. 

We  need  to  know  more  about  other  coun- 
tries, and  they  have  much  to  teach  us.  We 
have  made  a  number  of  proposals  for  this 
purpose  Including  the  Imaginative  one  of  a 
Peace  Corps  in  reverse — "Volunteers  to 
America." 

I  commend  this  message  and  these  pro- 
grams for  the  kind  of  thoughtful  attention 
which  I  know  that  you,  as  professional  edu- 
cators, will  give  them. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  something  of  vital  con- 
cern to  us,  both  as  educators  and  as  mem- 
bers of  the  great  family  of  man. 

Now  and  then.  In  the  accounts  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  spent  their  lives  In  the  de- 
veloping nations  as  teachers,  we  run  across 
observations  like  this. 

"In  the  beginning,  youngsters  are  bright 
and  eager  to  learn.  But  too  many  of  them 
seem  to  lose  their  zest  year  by  year." 

And  occasionally  some  acute  observer  will 
say:  "The  light  seems  to  fade  out  of  their 
eyes." 

What  these  perceptive  teachers  sense  al- 
most intuitively,  recent  scientific  research 
has  shown  to  be  all  too  tragically  true. 

We  have  known  for  a  long  while  that  mal- 
nutrition causes  physical  retardation.  In 
very  recent  years,  we  have  come  to  realize 
that  It  can  cause  lasting  mental  retardation 
as  well. 

The  statistics  about  malnutrition  In  the 
children  of  the  developing  countries  are 
frightening. 

Half  of  them  die  before  they  reach  their 
sixth  birthday,  many  of  seemingly  trivial 
childhood  diseases  such  as  measles — largely 
because  their  undernourished  bodies  cannot 
stand  up  to  them. 

Of  those  that  survive,  7  out  of  10  suffer 
from  malnutrition,  and  particularly  from 
protein  deficiency. 

Up  to  the  past  year  or  so,  we  had  thought 
that,  if  we  coiUd  assure  every  child  In  these 
countries  the  opportunity  for  an  education, 
he  would  take  full  advantage  of  it. 

Now  we  realize  that  we  must  start  much 
further  back  if  these  chUdren  are  to  retain 
and  develop  the  capacity  to  learn. 

That  Is  why  the  President  has  laid  new 
stress  as  well  on  nutrition,  on  a  balanced 
diet,  on  food  enriched  with  proteins  and 
vitamins. 

We  know,  in  undertaking  these  initiatives, 
that  we  cannot  do  It  all  alone.  That  is  why 
there  Is  a  strong  emphasis  on  aelf-belp,  and 


on  helping  the  developing  countries  to  grow 
more  of  their  own  food. 

And.  of  cour.se.  we  welcome  and  encourage 
the  contributions  of  other  coiintries  which, 
as  ours,  are  blessed  with  agricultural  abun- 
dance. 

It  was  a  full  week  in  Washington,  last 
week.  For.  as  well  as  calling  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  International  Education  Act 
of  1966.  the  President  urged  last  week  parallel 
international   action  for  health. 

He  proposed  the  creation  of  an  Inter- 
national Career  Service  In  Health.  He  offered 
our  national  commitment  to  help  meet  health 
manpower  needs  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries •  •  •  to  step  up  campaigns  to  eradi- 
cate or  control  certain  of  the  major  con- 
t.igious  diseases  which  afflict  the  developing 
nations  •  •  •  and  to  cooperate  in  world- 
wide efforts  to  deal  with  population  problems. 

Education  for  peace,  food  for  peace,  health, 
for  peace — these  are  practical  and  basic  ways 
in  which  we  Americans  may  help  meet  man- 
kind's plea  for  something  more  than  a  strug- 
gle for  everyday  existence. 

These  are  ways  we  can  make  the  years 
ahead  not  years  of  disaster  and  destruction 
but  years  of  hope  and  progress. 

For,  as  Arnold  Toynbee  has  well  said,  our 
generation  has  the  chance  to  "be  well  re- 
membered not  for  Its  horrifying  crimes  nor 
Its  astonishing  inventions,  but  because  it 
is  the  first  generation  since  the  dawn  of 
history  in  which  mankind  dared  to  believe 
It  practical  to  make  the  benefits  of  civiliza- 
tion available  to  the  whole  human  race." 


BIL1£  TO  AMEND  THE  IMMIGRA- 
TION AND  NATIONALITY  ACT  OF 
1965 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  GrLBERT]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  to  remove  an  in- 
equity that  slipped  unnoticed  into  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1965. 
My  bills.  H.R.  12594,  H.R.  12595,  and  H.R. 
12596,  will  abolish  the  requirement  that 
Latin  Americans  currently  in  the  United 
States  leave  this  country  to  apply  for 
permanent  resident  status.  This  ineq- 
uity is  causing  severe  hardship  to  many 
Latin  Americans,  who  want  to  remain 
permanently  in  the  United  States,  many 
of  whom  had  applications  pending  to  ad- 
just their  status  when  the  new  immigra- 
tion law  was  passed  late  in  1965. 

It  is  unfair  that  these  people  who  are 
already  residing  in  the  United  States  be 
required  to  leave.  Their  applications 
should  be  accepted  in  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  intended 
the  Immigration  law  as  it  applies  to 
Latin  Americans  to  work  in  this  way.  It 
was  an  oversight.  After  all,  these  people 
entered  the  United  States  legally  and  In 
good  faith.  It  Is  absurd  to  ask  them  to 
leave  in  order  for  them  to  stay  here. 

I  want  to  call  this  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  In  the  House  and  to  request 
support  of  my  bills,  which  will  merely 
correct  an  oversight.  I  am  hopeful  my 
bills  to  amend  the  Immigration  Act  of 
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1965  in  this  respect  will  receive  prcwoapt 
approval  In  committee  and  In  the  House 
and  Senate. 


OUTRAGEOUS  BLUNDER  IN  GIVE- 
AWAY OF  $13  MILLION  AIR  FORCE 
BASE  AT  GREENVILLE.  MISS. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when- 
ever a  large-scale  disaster  strikes  a  large 
number  of  Americans,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  customarily  stepped  in  to  take 
all  necessary  emergency  relief  measures. 
This  is  not  only  true  of  natural  disasters 
like  floods,  drought,  and  earthquakes, 
but  also  of  economic  disasters,  such  as 
we  have  experienced  in  Appalachia  and 
other  areas. 

When  such  a  problem  arises,  we  ex- 
pect the  local  community  to  help  first. 
If  the  problem  is  too  large,  the  State 
steps  in,  and  finally  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

However,  we  now  see  a  situation  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi  which  is  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  in  that  State  a  severe  economic 
crisis,  but  we  find  that  local  government, 
instead  of  offering  help  and  requesting 
additional  needed  help  from  the  Federal 
Government,  is  actually  preventing  as- 
sistance from  reaching  those  that  need  it. 

SpecificEJly,  I  am  referring  to  the  se- 
riously distressed  condition  of  the  Ne- 
groes of  the  Mississippi  Delta  region. 

I  visited  Mississippi  late  last  Novem- 
ber, and  after  seeing  first  hand  the  ap- 
palling plight  the  Negroes  were  in,  I 
wrote  the  President,  saying : 

In  spite  of  tbe  fact  that  this  potential 
bum&n  disaster  Is  well  known  In  Mississippi, 
not  one  single  State  or  Federal  employee  or 
agency  has  made  plans  to  cope  with  this 
extremely  unfortunate  situation. 

The  signs  of  desperation  and  fnistra- 
tlon  were  all  about  me.  Therefore,  I  was 
not  surprised  when  a  large  group  of 
NegTX>e8  moved  into  the  abandoned  Air 
Force  base  at  Greenville  last  week  to  find 
shelter.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  sur- 
prised when  Federal  troops,  acting  with 
far  more  efficiency  than  compassion, 
forcefully  ejected  these  hungry  and  tat- 
tered unfortunates. 

Only  last  night  I  received  another  sur- 
prise— one  for  which  I  was  totally  unpre- 
pared. I  learned  that  while  the  military 
police  were  throwing  Negroes  out  into  the 
cold  in  Greenville,  the  U.S.  Government 
was  in  the  final  stages  of  a  deal  to  give 
this  $13  million  base  to  the  city  of  Green- 
ville and  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

This  gift  is  ostensibly  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  the  State  of  Mississippi  to 
establish  a  Tocational  high  school,  a  jun- 
ior college,  and  a  manpower  training 
proeram.  On  the  surface,  this  looks  like 
a  meritorious  idea  indeed — provided  that 
Negroes  will  have  a  chance  to  be  helped 
In  this  program. 


But  what  are  the  chances  of  this  ac- 
tually happening?  We  can  only  answer 
this  question  by  looking  into  the  record 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  inquiring 
Into  its  true  motives  in  acquiring  the 
base.  I  firmly  believe  that  Mississippi 
wants  to  acquire  this  base  to  make  cer- 
tain that  it  will  never  be  used  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  help  Negroes  in 
any  way.  Significantly,  the  Greenville 
Air  Force  Base  lies  in  the  center  of  five 
of  the  poorest  counties  in  the  United 
States,  all  of  which  have  a  preponderant 
Negro  population.  Logically,  it  is  an 
ideal  location  for  programs  that  would 
benefit  the  local  Negro  population — Job 
Corps  training  center,  housing,  or  an  in- 
dustrial park  to  provide  jobs  for  Negroes 
forced  off  the  farms. 

How  much  benefit  will  Negroes  get 
from  a  school  owned  and  operated  by 
Mississippi?  The  State  certainly  has  not 
distinguished  itself  in  the  field  of  Negro 
education.  But  an  even  better  Indicator 
of  their  attitudes  is  their  record  in  a 
much  more  basic  area — food. 

The  Federal  Government  has  known 
for  a  long  time  that  thousands  of  Ne- 
groes in  the  Mississippi  Delta  have  been 
actually  living  on  the  edge  of  starvation. 
The  Government  first  tried  to  solve  this 
problem  by  stepping  up  Its  food  distri- 
bution programs  through  regular  State 
welfare  channels,  with  emphasis  on  the 
delta's  eight  counties.  It  is  significant 
that  in  this  kind  of  emergency,  where 
a  State  would  normally  call  upon  the 
Federal  Government  for  aid.  the  State 
of  Mississippi  was  strangely  silent. 
Worse  yet.  an  impassible  obstacle  course 
was  set  up  by  Stale  officials  which  made 
it  virtually  impossible  for  more  than  a 
token  amount  of  food  to  reach  those  who 
desperately  need  it.  The  sum  of  $25  mil- 
lion worth  of  food  was  allocated  for  a 
special  emergency  feeding  program, 
above  and  beyond  the  regular  food  pro- 
gram.  Very  little  of  it  was  ever  delivered. 

The  American  people  have  tradition- 
ally responded  to  the  cries  of  the  hungry 
all  over  the  world,  and  In  fact,  still  do 
so  today.  But.  when  the  Delta  Ministry 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
tried  to  run  trucks  of  food  to  starving 
Negro  families  in  Isolated  rural  com- 
munities, they  were  stopped  cold  by  the 
Mississippi  State  police,  heavily  fined, 
and  sent  away,  for  allegedly  having  Im- 
proper license  registrations. 

As  the  situation  became  more  desper- 
ate, the  Federal  Government  pulled  out 
all  stops.  It  took  the  extraordinary 
measure  of  appropriating  $1.2  million  in 
antlpoverty  funds  to  set  up  the  machin- 
ery for  distributing  the  $25  million  in 
food.  This  appropriation  was  obtained 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  And 
even  this  massive,  unprecedented  effort 
failed  to  get  the  food  to  the  people.  This 
past  weekend,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture sent  two  top  experts,  including 
a  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary.  Mr. 
WilUam  Seabron,  down  to  the  delta  to 
try  to  break  through  the  stone  wall 
erected  by  Mississippi  authorities.  Up 
to  this  minute,  according  to  the  latest 
information  I  have  been  able  to  get.  none 
of  this  food  has  yet  been  distributed. 

This  is  the  way  Mississippi  cares  for  its 
helpless,  needy,  and  hungry.    This  is  a 


record  of  calculated  cruelty  without 
parallel  in  American  history.  It  is  im- 
possible  for  me  to  believe.  In  the  face  of 
these  harsh  facts,  that,  if  the  State  of 
Mississippi  gets  the  Greenville  base,  they 
are  going  to  turn  it  into  a  school  that 
would  ultimately  train  Negroes  to  get 
jobs.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  must  be  recognized 
as  an  outrageous  blunder. 

Because  nothing  in  Its  past  or  present 
behavior  would  give  us  confidence  in  be. 
lieving  that  Mississippi  wants  to  live  up 
to  either  the  letter  or  spirit  of  civil  rights 
legislation,  and  the  concept  of  equal  op- 
portunity, I  have  sent  the  following  tele- 
gram to  President  Johnson,  the  Vice 
President,  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara.  Secretary  Joim  W.  Gardner,  Law- 
son  B.  Knott,  Jr.,  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field, Speaker  John  W.  McCorm-ack,  and 
Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzen- 
bach: 

The  entire  world  was  shocked  that  some 
Americans  are  so  desperate  for  warmth  and 
shelter  that  they  were  forced  to  tresp.a.ss  upon 
the  Greenville  Air  Force  base.  Their  shock 
turned  to  horror  at  the  sight  of  the  Air  Force 
military  police  evicting  these  hungry  and 
homeless  victims  of  Mississippi's  Inhuman 
policies  toward  them.  I  was  utterly 
astounded  to  learn  that  at  this  very  moment 
the  General  Services  Administration  Is  nego- 
tiating with  the  city  of  Greenville  and  the 
State  of  Mississippi  to  turn  over  this  $13  mil- 
lion Installation  to  them  at  no  cost. 

What  Justification  can  there  be  for  bestow- 
ing this  windfall  on  local  and  State  govern- 
ments that  have  demonstrated  time  and  time 
again  their  complete  Indifference  to  the  needs 
of  Its  poor  and  hungry?  Ironically,  this 
facility  Is  desperately  needed  to  house  tens 
of  thousands  of  Negroes  that  are  being  driven 
from  the  land  In  the  surrounding  counties 
which  are  the  poorest  In  the  entire  Nation, 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  transfer  proceed- 
ings be  halted  until  a  complete  investigation 
is  held  to  determine  the  best  disposition  of 
base. 

We  are  calling  upon  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, in  his  new  role  as  coordinator  of, 
and  spokesman  for,  the  entire  Federal 
offensive  in  the  field  of  civil  and  human 
rights,  to  launch  an  immediate  investiga- 
tion into  all  phases  of  the  conspiracy  that 
the  State  of  Mississippi  is  conducting 
against  its  Negro  citizens. 
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NEW  DIRECTION  FOR  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rooney]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pexmsylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  administration's  "new  and 
daring  direction"  for  its  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram is  an  honest  attempt  to  be  realistic. 
Aid  will  go  to  those  nations  which  can 
use  It  to  help  themselves. 

In  his  foreign  aid  message,  the  Presi' 
dent  spoke  about  food  deficiencies  and 
the  need  to  face  the  population  problem 
"squarely  and  realistically."  The  "new 
direction"  will  be  toward  improved  food 
output  and  hospitals  and  schools  to  im- 


prove the  conditions  of  people  In  the 
developing  nations. 

In  commenting  on  the  message,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  said: 

It  is  easy  enough  to  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent that  human  suffering  exists  on  a  wide 
scale  and  that  something  should  be  done 
about  It. 

The  Inquirer  adds  that  the  subject 
matter  of  the  message  "is  too  important 
to  be  accepted  casually  or  dismissed." 

It  then  proceeds  with  some  helpful, 
thought-provoking  ideas  which  will  in- 
terest many,  and  I,  therefore,  offer  the 
article  for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 

(Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  Feb. 
3,  1966] 

Johnsonian  Idealism  in  a  World  of  Woe 

President  Johnson's  special  message  to 
Congress  Wednesday  on  the  needs  of  under- 
developed nations  abroad  In  the  fields  of 
health  and  education  was,  in  effect,  an  elab- 
or.itiun  on  segments  of  his  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram outlined  the  previous  day. 

He  calls  for  expenditures  of  $524  million  in 
fiscal  1967  to  combat  hunger,  disease,  and  ig- 
norance which  plague  hundreds  of  millions 
of  persons  In  distant  lands,  and  In  some 
not  so  dist.int. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent that  human  suffering  exists  on  a  wide 
scale  and  something  should  be  done  about 
it.  It  is  even  easier  to  disagree  with  him  on 
the  question  of  whether  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  commit  Itself  to  massive  new 
hum.T.nit.irian  programs  abroad  when  so 
much  needs  urgently  to  be  done  to  meet 
growing  health  and  education  requirements 
at  home. 

The  Inquirer  believes  that  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  President  Johnson's  message  Is  too 
Important  to  be  accepted  casually  or  dis- 
missed. 

We  recommend  that  Congress  examine  the 
President's  proposals  in  the  following  order: 

Assign  top  priority  to  his  imaginative  plans 
to  eradicate  smallpox  and  malaria  from  vir- 
tually the  entire  world  In  the  next  10  years. 
These  are  practicable  goals,  attainable  by 
means  of  existing  medical  knowledge. 

High  priority  should  go  to  the  President's 
request  that  the  food-for-peace  program,  as 
It  applies  to  hungry  children  abroad,  be  d<DU- 
bled  in  the  next  5  years.  This,  too.  Is  an  ob- 
jective well  within  the  limits  of  America's 
resources. 

Many  of  the  other  proposals  might  best 
be  handled  by  private  foundations  and  char- 
itable groups  or  through  appropriate  agen- 
cies of  the  United  Nations. 

Wasteful  and  costly  Federal  duplication 
of  international  good  works  that  can  be  done 
by  existing  organizations  should  be  avoided. 
The  President  indicated  a  desire  to  utilize 
private  funds  and  facilltlee  when  possible. 
This  concept  should  be  explored  further. 


A  RESOUNDING  SUCCESS  FOR  THE 
FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Slack]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
w  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
years  ago  I  was  privileged  to  associate 
piyself  with  a  bipartisan  group  headed 
oy  Congresswoman  Leonor  K.  Sullivan 
w  a  successful  drive  to  secure  passage  of 
we  original  authorization  for  the  food 


stamp  program.  Like  all  new  programs 
involving  Federal  financial  commit- 
ments, the  food  stamp  proposal  was  crit- 
icized in  many  quarters  and  its  practi- 
cability was  questioned. 

The  program  is  now  In  operation  on 
a  broad  scale,  and  today  I  would  like  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  newspaper  story 
published  February  6  in  the  Post-Herald 
&  Register  of  Beckley,  W.  Va..  which  re- 
flects the  favorable  reaction  of  both  the 
merchants  and  recipients  of  food  stamps. 

Here  In  plain,  down-to-earth  language 
is  a  gratifying  report  of  progress  in  our 
efforts  to  better  conditions  facing  the 
disadvantaged.  I  commend  it  to  your 
attention : 

[Prom  the  Beckley  (W.  Va.i    Post-Herald  & 
Register,  Feb.  6,  1966] 
Food  Stamp  Program  Hailed  by  Mer- 
chants AND  Participants 
(By  Betty  Bare) 
After   approximately  3   months   of  opera- 
tion In  Raleigh  County,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
graiTi  Is  termed  a  tremendous  success  by  both 
Beckley  area  merchants  and  recipients  of  the 
food  coupons. 

This  was  evidenced  by  a  recent  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Register,  in  which  merchants 
and  recipients  were  interviewed.  Without 
exception,  all  praised  the  program. 

According  to  James  B.  Klncer,  family  serv- 
ice supervisor  of  the  county  program,  the 
purjxjse  of  the  food  stamp  program  Is  to  In- 
crease the  food  piirchaslng  power  of  fjeople 
with  no,  and  or  low.  Income  by  providing 
them  with  free,  or  bonus  food  stamp  coupons. 
This  will  improve  the  diets  of  these  house- 
holds by  enabling  a  person  to  select  and 
purchase  adequate  and  nutritional  food 
Items. 

Figures  released  by  the  office  on  South 
Kanawha  Street  show  that,  out  of  a  total 
county  population  of  77.826,  there  are  1.210 
recipients  of  these  coupons  with  4,452  people 
In  the  household. 

The  amount  paid  for  the  food  stamp  cou- 
pons through  December  was  $46,234,  and  the 
value  of  these  stamps  was  $70,198.  an  addi- 
tional purchasing  power  of  $32,964. 

Food  stamp  coupons  may  be  spent  at  any 
grocery  store  authorized  by  the  U.S.  EVepart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  accept  these  coupons. 
Comments  by  owners  and  managers  are: 
Nick  Brash,  manager.  Acme  Supermarket, 
Valley  Drive:  "It  assures  the  children  they 
will  get  a  more  balanced  diet  to  eat.  Cus- 
tomers seem  to  buy  more  carefully  and  the 
food  stamp  business  Is  growing." 

Harold  Blankenshlp,  manager,  Acme  Plaza: 
"I  think  It  helps  people  who  have  a  limited 
Income  and  that  It  Is  a  good  program.  It  Is 
no  extra  trouble  to  store  personnel." 

Lloyd  Warden,  manager,  Kroger:  "The 
recipient  Is  really  helped  because  he  Is 
allowed  to  purchase  Items  In  quantities 
needed,  and  they  can  get  fresh  produce  and 
meats." 

Posey  Rhodes,  owner,  Carolina  Super- 
market: "This  stamp  program  has  proved  to 
be  a  real  shot  in  the  axm  for  our  market. 
Our  business  has  Improved  to  the  extent  that 
we  purchased  a  machine  that  will  count, 
bundle,  and  stamp  our  store  number  on  It  at 
the  rate  of  600  per  minute.  Customers  are 
using  it  to  their  advantage  and  we  have  had 
no  Instances  of  misuse.  According  to  the 
food  stamp  man,  we  are  the  No.  1  super- 
market in  Raleigh  County  receiving  the 
stamps  and  we  broke  all  records  In  overall 
sales  In  the  month  of  December." 

Bruce  TUson,  owner.  Coal  City  Super- 
market: "This  program  Is  definitely  helping 
the  people  who  are  getting  the  stamps,  as  It 
supplements  their  regular  diet  and  they  have 
better  balanced  meals.  Our  fresh  meat, 
produce,  and  mUk  sales  have  increased  tre- 
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mendously,    and    we    attribute    It     to    the 
stamps" 

Sam  Carmen,  manager,  A.  &  p  Super- 
market: "This  has  been  a  very  good  plan 
from  Its  inception  In  McDowell  County 
There  has  been  a  great  stimulation  in  the 
sale  of  foods  that  were  previously  commodity 
Items."  ■' 

John  Michael,  owner,  Johnny  Dollar  Super- 
market: "Pood  stamps  represent  7  or  8  per- 
cent of  our  total  sales,  and  we  are  well  sat- 
isfied in  the  Increased  sales  volume  The 
small  added  trouble  is  worth  it.  and  our 
customers  are  cooperating  with  us  and 
abiding  by  the  regulations.  We  take  in  85 
or  90  percent  of  our  total  sales  (In  stamps) 
during  the  first  4  or  5  davs  of  each  month  " 

Buren  Atkinson,  owner,  Atkinson  Shop- 
ping Center:  "We  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  gone  out  of 
the  food  business.  There  have  been  no 
problems  at  all  as  this  whole  operation  has 
worked  very  smoothly  for  us.  The  business 
that  we  have  gained  is  new  business.  We 
feel  that  It  is  a  very  good  thing  in  that 
It  channels  additional  money  into  the  local 
economy,  and  we  feel  that  It  aids  the  lower 
Income  families  Insofar  as  their  diet  Is  Im- 
proved and  they  can  have  a  choice  In  their 
selection  of  food  " 

Some  restrictions  are  In  effect  for  this 
program,  i.e..  certain  Items  cannot  be  pur- 
chased with  food  stamp  coupons,  such  as 
alcoholic  beverages,  tobacco,  soaps  house- 
hold cleaning  supplies,  and  Imported  meats 
and  meat  products 

Households  receiving  a  grant  of  public 
assistance  are  to  apply  at  the  local  countv 
welfare  office  and  households  not  receiving 
a  grant  will  apply  at  the  local  county  food 
stamp  office. 

The  coupons  are  In  books  valued  at  $2  $3 
$10,  and  $20.  There  are  50-cent  and'  $2 
coupons   in    the   coupon    books. 

When  an  applicant  Is  determined  eligible 
to  participate  In  the  program,  he  is  given 
an  identification  card.  This  card  must  be 
shown  before  the  food  stamp  coupons  can 
be  purchased  at  the  Issuance  office  and  be- 
fore the  coupons  can  be  spent  at  an  author- 
ized retail   grocery  store. 

The  Carlos  Cozart  family  of  Falrdale  has 
high  praise  for  this  new  program  Cozart 
who  works  on  the  Stat€  aid  to  dependent 
children  for  the  unemploved  program  says 
"This  Is  much  better  than  commodities  It 
Is  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  us." 

Mrs,  Cozart  said  that  now  she  could  pre- 
pare better  meals  for  their  two  children. 

Even  the  checkout  girls  think  it  Is  a  much 
better  program  because  customers  can  select 
a  greater  variety  of  food. 

Mrs,  Glenna  Huffman  said  a  family  with 
13  children,  using  the  food  stamps  pur- 
chased approximately  $134  In  groceries 
Thursday  morning  and  then  bought  about 
$26  In  soaps,  cleaning  supplies,  etc, 

Mr.  George  A.  Sexton  of  Eccles  says,  em- 
phaUcally,  "We  would  starve  If  we  did  not 
have  the  extra  food  which  the  stamps  allow 
us  to  buy.  There  Is  no  comparison  to  the 
commodities." 

His  wife.  Marie,  said,  "Now  at  least  we 
know  we  will  have  enough  food  In  the  house 
for  the  children." 


FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  CREDIT  FOR 
LOCAL  INCOME  TAX  PAYMENTS 
Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  CHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  JiUy  of  1962.  I  Introduced  a 
Wll  (HJl.  12388)  which  proposed  amend- 
ment of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
provide  an  annual  credit  against  a  tax- 
payer's Federal  Income  tax  for  any  State 
and/or  local  Income  taxes  he  may  have 
paid  during  the  year.  Today  I  am  rein- 
troducing that  legislation. 

I  believed  when  I  originally  Introduced 
this  bill,  as  I  do  now,  that  enactment  of 
spuch  legislation  would  serve  two  desirable 
purposes: 

First.  It  would  give  the  taxpayers  of 
America  a  well-deserved  break. 

Second.  Approval  of  my  bill  would  help 
State  and  local  units  of  government  In 
their  search  for  new  and  needed  sources 
of  revenue  to  finance  the  cost  of  essential 
public  services. 

When  I  Introduced  this  legislation  in 
1962, 1  made  a  statement  summarizing  Its 
objectives.  The  facts  I  cited  then  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  are  as  valid  today  as  they 
were  then — If  not  more  so.  I  Include  my 
statement,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  2.  1962.  as  part  of 
my  remarks: 

Pedckai.  Income  Tax  CREDrrs  roR  Local 
Income  Tax  Payments 

Mr.  O'Haea  of  Michigan.  Mr  Speaker,  we 
are  all  famUlar  with  the  great  difficulties  be- 
ing experienced  by  State  and  local  unlU  of 
government  In  obtaining  the  tax  revenues 
needed  by  them  to  discharge  their  essential 
responslblllUes.  An  Increasing  number  of 
local  units  of  government  have  turned  or 
are  turning  to  one  form  or  another  of  In- 
come taxation  In  order  to  meet  their  needs. 
The  harassed  local  taxpayer  Is  t>e£et  on 
every  side  by  taxes  of  nearly  every  descrip- 
tion. The  price  of  civilization  Is  high  and 
getting  higher. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today  Introduced  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  which  would,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  provide  relief  for  the  taxpayer  and  an 
Improved  opportunity  for  other  units  of  gov- 
ernment to  seek  tax  sources  so  badly  needed 
by  them. 

My  bin.  designated  as  H.R.  12388,  would 
provide  a  credit  against  Federal  Income  tax 
for  State  and  local  Income  taxes  paid  during 
the  taxable  year.  If  H.R.  12388  Is  enacted, 
the  Federal  tax  liability  of  Individual  tax- 
payers would  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
any  8t«t«  or  local  Income  tax  paid  by  them. 

In  order  to  protect  Federal  revenues  and 
to  avoid  encouraging  the  enactment  of  un- 
reasonably high  State  and  local  Income  tax 
levle«.  the  maximum  reduction  perriiltted 
under  my  bill  Is  6  percent  of  the  individual 
Federal  Income  tax  liability. 

Under  present  tax  laws  Individual  taxpay- 
er! who  Itemlae  their  deductions  are  per- 
mitted to  deduct  any  State  or  local  tax  pay- 
ment froon  their  Income  l>efore  calculating 
their  Federal  tax  Uablllty. 

However,  this  provision  does  not  ade- 
quately recognise  either  the  needs  of  hard- 
pre«acd  local  uniu  of  government  or  the 
financial  pressure  on  the  local  taxpayer. 

In  the  first  place,  not  all  taxpayers  Itemize 
their  deductions.  Many  of  them,  particu- 
larly those  of  low  or  moderate  Income,  who 
are  subject  to  withholding,  take  advantage 
of  the  optional  standard  deduction  instead 
of  lt«mislng  their  deductions.  Those  who 
utilise  the  optional  standard  deduction  re- 
ceive no  benefit  from  the  deductibility  of 
State  or  local  tax  payments. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  tax  saving  flowing 
from  a  deduction  varies  according  to  the 
cltlzenl  tax  bracket  and  may  not  b«  large. 
Those  taxpayers  who  do  itemize  their  deduc- 
tions reduce  their  Federal  income  tax  Uabll- 
lty by  an  amount  equal  to  the  State  or  local 


tax  payment  multiplied  by  the  percentage 
rate  applicable  to  their  particular  Federal 
tax  bracket.  The  largest  number  of  tax- 
payers are  In  the  20-percent  bracket.  Tlielr 
saving,  under  present  U*-,  Is  therefore  only 
20  percent  of  their  State  or  local  Uix  pay- 
ment. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Federal  Income  tax 
credit  would  reduce  their  Federal  tax  lia- 
bility by  the  entire  amount  of  State  or  local 
Income  tax  paid  by  them  up  to  the  limit  of 
5  percent  of  Federal  tax  Uablllty  provided  In 
my  bUl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  talk  lately  about  a  Federal  tax  reduction 
either  now  or  next  year  I  believe  that  any 
tax  reduction  enacted  by  this  Congress 
should  Include  within  it  the  principles  of  my 
bill  Introduced  today  Enactment  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  1 
have  propi'sed  would  jjruv.de  a  tux  reduc- 
ton  wliicli  I'.as  benn  "-tt.niatod  by  the  pro- 
fessional starf  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Interna!  Revenue  Taxation  at  $750  million. 
It  would  have  the  additional  advantage  of 
combining  meaningful  tax  reduction  with  an 
opportunity  for  States  and  local  governments 
to  place  their  own  revenue  system  upon  a 
sounder  foundation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  this  past 
weekend  to  read  that  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
has  recommended  that  taxpayers  be  per- 
mitted to  take  a  bigger  credit  on  their 
Federal  income  tax  for  State  income 
taxes  they  mu.st  also  pay. 

A  United  Press  International  account 
of  the  Commission's  recommendations 
was  carried  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
Sunday.  February  6,  1966.  I  insert  the 
article,  which  appealed  under  the  head- 
line. "More  U.S.  Credit  Asked  for  State 
Income  Tax,"  and  the  text  of  my  bill 
be  included  as  part  of  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

More  V  S    Credit  .Asked  for  State 
Income  T.\x 

Congre.s.s  w.as  urged  yesterd.iy  to  let  Ameri- 
cans tnke  a  bigRer  credit  on  their  Federal  In- 
come tax  for  the  State  Income  taxes  they 
also  must  pay. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  said  a  more  generous 
writeoff  would  encourage  the  States  to  make 
greater  use  of  the  income  t.ix  system  as  a 
way  to  raise  money  to  meet  their  growing 
responsibilities. 

The  Commission  was  established  by  Con- 
gress In  1959.  Its  26  members  Include  Gov- 
ernors, mayors,  county  officials,  State  legis- 
lators, and  representatives  from  Congre.'W,  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  general  public. 

A  substantial  credit  f:>r  Stite  income  taxes 
would  cost  the  US.  Treisury  anywhere  from 
■lees  than  $1  billion  to  several  billion  dol- 
lars" a  year,  the  Commission  said. 

Last  week,  Treasury  Secret.\ry  Harry  H. 
Fowler  told  the  Joint  Congressional  Eco- 
nomic Committee  that  schemes  of  this  sort 
are  out  of  the  question  so  long  as  the  war  in 
Vietnam  continues  and  the  Government 
ikeeds  more  and  more  money  to  pay  for  It. 

Under  the  plaB,  taxpayers  would  have  a 
choice  of  either  continuing  Uy  deduct  their 
State  Income  taxpayments  along  with  other 
itemized  deductions,  or  crediting  some  per- 
centage of  their  State  payments  against  their 
Federal  tax  llablUty. 

In  arguing  for  greater  use  of  the  income 
tax  system  by  States,  the  Commission  said 
that  while  33  States  now  tax  personal  In- 
come, "about  half  of  them  do  not  use  the 
tax  effectively." 

The  personal  Income  tax,  which  brings 
the  Federal  Government  SSO  billion  a  year, 
brln^  the  States  only  M  billion — or  about 
half  the  yield  of  sales  taxes. 


In  Its  report.  It  made  these  other  recom- 
mendations. 

The  States  should  bring  their  Income  tax 
provisions  Into  harmony  with  the  Federal 
Income  tax  In  order  to  make  It  easier  for  tax- 
payers to  comply  and  to  reduce  collection 
costs. 

Congress  should  let  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  collect  Income  taxes  for  States  that 
want  It  that  way. 

States  be  allowed  to  collect  Income  taxes 
for  local  governments,  "piggyback"  style. 

States  should  simplify  tax  rules  for  people 
who  work  In  one  State  and  live  in  another. 

HJR.  4661 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Conrjress  axsemhled.  That  lai  part  IV 
of  subch  ptcr  A  of  ch.ipter  1  of  the  lntern.il 
Re>.eaue  Code  of  19 J4  i  relating  to  credits 
against  taxi  Is  amended  by  redeslKiKititig 
section  38  as  section  39  and  by  inserting  ufter 
s^ectlon  37  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  38.  State  and  Local  Income  Taxes 

( a  )  In  General. — There  shall  be  allowed  to 
an  Individual,  as  a  credit  against  the  t;ix  im- 
po.=;ed  by  this  subtitle  for  the  taxable  year,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  of  the  St.ite  and 
local  income  taxes  paid  during  such  ye.ir. 

"(b)  LiMn-ATioN  o.v  Amount  or  Credit. — 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  lai  .shall 
not  exceed  5  percent  of  the  amount  of  tax 
Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year, 
reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowed  by 
this  part  (Other  than  this  section  and  sec- 
tions 31  and  32  (1)  ). 

"(C)  No  Credit  Allowed  for  Amounts 
Claimed  as  Deduction. — No  credit  sliuU  be 
allowed  under  this  section  for  any  amount 
which  Is  ( or  has  been )  taken  Into  account 
for  purposes  of  a  deduction  allowed  the  tax- 
payer under  section  164." 

(bi   The  table  of  sections  for  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out 
"Sec.  38.  Overpayments  of  tax." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•Sec.  38.    State  and  local  Income  taxes. 
"Sec.  39.    Overpayments  of  tax." 

Sec.  2.  Section  164  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deduction  for  taxes) 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (g) 
as  subsection  (h)  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (fi   the  following  new  subsection: 

•■(gi  No  Deduction  Allowed  for  State  ob 
Local  Income  Taxes  Claimed  as  CREBrr.— No 
deduction  shall  be  allowed  under  this  section 
for  any  State  or  local  Income  taxes  whlrh  are 
taken  Into  account  for  purposes  of  a  credit 
allowed  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year 
under  section  38;  but  If  the  amount  of  the 
State  or  local  taxes  paid  during  the  taxable 
year  by  a  taxpayer  claiming  such  a  credit 
exceeds  the  maximum  credit  allowable  under 
the  limitation  contained  in  section  38ib), 
the  excess  m.iy  be  allowed  (to  the  extent 
otherwise  allowable)  as  a  deduction  under 
this  section." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  tax:»ble  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1961. 


HARRY  S.  TRUMAN  CENTER  FOR 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  PEACE 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  fMr.  Httngate]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mlcldgan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
a  great  pleasure  and  honor  to  attend  the 
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dedication  ceremonies  of  the  Harry  S. 
Truman  Center  for  the  Advancement  of 
Peace  in  Independence.  Mo..  January  20 
of  this  year.  The  remarks  delivered  by 
our  President  on  that  day  are  deserving 
of  the  attention  and  consideration  of  all 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

Let  his  splendid  tribute  to  our  beloved 
former  President,  Harry  S.  Trimian,  and 
his  reaffirmation  of  our  Nation's  historic 
goals,  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  great- 
ness that  Is  our  heritage,  of  which  we 
are  now  the  guardians. 

Let  us  seek  to  bequeath  to  those  who 
follow  a  nation  and  a  world  In  which 
freedom  and  liberty  have  grown  stronger, 
through  their  responsible  exercise.  A 
world  in  which  the  universal  rights  of 
man  constitute  more  thai,  a  declaration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  present  President  Johnson's 
address : 
Remarks    of    the    President    at    the    An- 

.n'ouncement    Ceremony    op    the    Estab- 

LLSHMENT  OP  THE  HaRRT  S.  TRUMAN  CENTER 

FOR  THE  Advancement  of  Peace 

President  Truman.  Mrs.  Truman,  Mr.  Chief 
Justice,  Senator  Symington,  Senator  Long, 
members  of  the  Missouri  delegation  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  Senator 
.\NnERso.N,  Congressman  Bocgs,  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  I  come  back  to  Independence  to 
be  with  one  of  the  world's  most  persistent 
searchers  for  peace  In  the  world.  It  is  quite 
fitting  that  this  day  Is  set  aside  for  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Center 
for  the  Advancement  of  Peace  In  the  world. 

I  first  want  to  congratiUate  the  men  here 
today  whose  generous  public  spirit  Is  mak- 
ing this  center  possible. 

I  take  my  text  from  the  words  which 
President  Truman  spoke  Just  17  years  ago 
In  his  inaugural  address  of  January  20,  1949. 

"We  must  embark."  he  said,  "on  a  bold 
new  program  for  making  the  benefits  of  our 
scientific  advances  and  Industrial  progress 
available  for  the  Improvement  and  the 
growth  of  underdeveloped  areas  in  the 
world," 

Tills  was,  as  we  know  now,  point  4  It 
was  a  bold  and  vital  idea  then,  and  It  is  Just 
as  bold  and  Just  as  much  alive  as  we  meet 
nere  this  afternoon. 

The  Initial  point  4  program  of  technical 
assistance  wa*  enacted  In  1949  and  has  con- 
tinued from  that  day  to  this.  Congress  after 
Congress  has  continued  to  appropriate  to 
Wat  program— with  growing  confidence- 
sums  which  now,  I  believe,  add  up  to  more 
wan  $3  billion.  American  experts  have 
raveled  the  globe  to  every  continent,  brlng- 
ng  their  skills  to  the  worldwide  war  against 
l^llT^  ^°*^  against  hunger  and   against 

And  to  measure  the  success  of  this  effort 
^  have  only  to  ask:  Wliat  would  the  world 

lauih  1°^^^  *^  President  Truman  had  not 
launched  this  program? 

In  this  year  1966,  I  am  proposing,  on  be- 
X  fl?/  !l""°"'  ^  ""^^"^  '^^^  ^^°'^  1"  this 

C  T'"^  ^°  ^'^'^  ^°  *^«  P°'"t  4  of  Presl- 
mr\^t".?^°;  ^^*  ^°""^   principle  of  this 

How  wi„  ^e  j,^,p  i^pr^^g  jj^^  ,j^^  ^j  ^^^, 

rwDoncoT  P':°P°«e  a  radical  increase  in  our 
Sn  Th  '"'"  ""^^^  °^  international  edu- 
m*n  or  Jnf  *  '^'',  ^^  "°  '^^'=«'"*  J'^e  for  any 

TH    T    ^  P*°P'®  without  education. 
«11  helD  h,'^^^"'*"^/  Education  Act  of  19M 
«nan7f„^"  '''  partnerships  between  Amerl- 
"w  and  foreign  schools 

w,'/^"'''*  teachers  for  overseas  work 
"•^nts  by  Amenf*'"","  long-term  commit- 
^  the  L^J^      ''*''  universities  toward  solv- 
"«  the  problems  of  International  education 


It  wlU  latmch  a  series  of  projects  to  attack 
Illiteracy  and  to  find  new  ways  to  teach  basic 
skills.  It  will  begin  to  provide  for  an  ex- 
change Peace  Corps  to  bring  able  young  peo- 
ple from  other  countries  to  live  and  work 
here  with  us. 

Second,  we  are  going  to  enlarge  our  work 
for  world  health.  And  the  twin  of  the  Inter- 
national Education  Act  will  be  the  Interna- 
tional Health  Act  of  1966. 

And  with  that  act  we  vrtll  strike  at  disease 
by  establishing  an  International  medical 
mission  In  our  Public  Health  Service. 

We  plan  to  triple  our  effort  to  train  medi- 
cal manpower  In  the  developing  countries. 
We  plan  to  double  the  size  of  our  nutrition 
program  for  mothers  and  for  children.  We 
plan  to  Increase  by  80  million  those  who  will 
receive  adequate  diets. 

We  plan  to  set  targets  and  to  develop  pro- 
grams so  In  the  next  decade  we  can  com- 
pletely wipe  out  smallpox  in  the  entire  world- 
we  can  eliminate  malaria  In  this  hemisphere 
and  large  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia;  we  can 
end  yellow  fever  In  this  hemisphere;  we  can 
find  new  controls  for  cholera,  rabies  and 
other  epidemic  diseases. 

Third,  we  will  launch  a  major  new  attack 
on  worldwide  hunger.  We  will  present  this 
year  a  new  food  aid  program,  designed  around 
the  principle  of  Intense  cooperation  with 
those  in  all  hungry  countries  who  are  ready 
to  help  themselves.  We  will  direct  our  as- 
sistance program  toward  a  cooperative  effort 
to  increase  agricultural  production.  We  will 
ask  the  countries  which  we  help  to  make  the 
necessary  land  reforms— to  modernize  mar- 
keting and  distribution— to  Invest  greater 
energy  and  resources  In  their  own  food  pro- 
duction. 

In  return,  we  will  triple  our  assistance  to 
investments  in  the  powerful  weapons  of  mod- 
ern agriculture— from  fertilizer  to  machinery 
we  win  direct  the  efforts  of  our  agricultural 
scientists  to  the  special  problems  of  the  de- 
veloping countries— to  the  development  of 
new  foods  and  concentrates.  We  will  call 
for  an  International  effort.  Including  Institu- 
tions like  the  World  Bank,  to  expand  the 
world  supply  of  fertilizer. 

Fourth,  we  will  Increase  our  efforts  In  the 
great  field  of  human  population.  The 
hungry  world  cannot  be  fed  until  and  unless 
the  growth  In  its  resources  and  the  growth  In 
Its  population  come  Into  balance.  Each  man 
and  woman— and  each  nation— must  make 
decisions  of  conscience  and  policy  In  the  face 
of  this  great  problem.  But  the  position  of 
the  United  States  of  America  Is  clear  We 
will  ^ve  our  help  and  our  support  to  nations 
which  make  their  own  decision  to  Insure  an 
effective  balance  between  the  numbers  of 
their  people  and  the  food  they  have  to  eat 
And  we  will  push  forward  the  frontiers  of  re- 
search In  this  Important  field. 

Fifth,  the  underlying  principle  of  all  our 
work  with  other  nations  will  always  be  the 
principle  of  cooperation.  We  will  work  with 
those  who  are  willing  to  work  with  us  for 
their  own  progress,  in  the  spirit  of  peace  and 
in  the  spirit  of  understanding. 

And  whUe  we  work  for  peaceful  progress 
we  will  maintain  our  strength  against  aggres- 
sion. Nothing  is  more  false  than  the  timid 
complaint  that  we  cannot  defend  ourselves 
against  the  aggressor,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  progress  In  the  works  of  peace  A  cele- 
bration which  unites  the  United  States  Is  a 
fit  time  to  reaffirm  that  energy  in  the  defense 
Of  freedom— and  that  energy  and  progress 
in  the  building  of  a  free  society— and  it 
should  be  the  common  objectives  of  aay  free 
people— large  or  small. 

Now  this  Is  the  central  necessity  today  of 
the  brave  people  with  whom  we  are  associated 
In  South  Vietnam.  Just  this  week,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Vietnam  has  pledged  his  country 
to  this  necessity.  He  ha«  spoken  for  progress 
m  rural  education,  in  housing,  m  land  reform 
and  above  all,  of  the  need  for  progress  in 
social    revolution    and    In    the    building    of 
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democracy— by  constitutional  process  and  bv 
free  elections.  All  this  he  has  said  In  the 
shadow  of  continuing  aggression  from  the 
North.  In  all  this  he  will  have  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Ajid  so.  President  Truman,  as  we  dedicate 
today  In  your  honor  the  Harry  S.  Truman 
Center  for  the  Advancement  of  Peace,  we  re- 
call the  vision  that  you  gave  us  to  follow 
when  you  gave  your  fareweU  address  and  I 
quote: 

"I  have  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  the 
destiny  of  free  men.  With  patience  and 
courage  we  shall  some  day  move  on  to  a 
new  era— a  wonderful  golden  age — art  age 
when  we  can  use  the  peaceful  tools  that 
science  has  forged  for  us  to  do  away  with 
poverty  and  human  misery  everywhere  on 
earth." 

That  Is  still  our  goal.  President  Truman 
And  now  we  are  today  redoubling  our  efforts 
to  achieve  it. 

Today  I  informed  President  Truman  of  our 
worldwide  efforts  to  move  the  violence  of 
southeast  Asia  to  the  table  of  peaceful  dis- 
cussions. I  received  a  report  this  morning 
before  I  left  Washington  from  Secretary  Rusk 
and  Ambassador  Harnman  on  their  recent 
travels.  I  shall  be  meeting  with  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Amt>assador  again  later  this 
afternoon.  Both  the  Secretary  and  the  Am- 
bassador told  me  that  in  all  the  capitals  they 
visited— and  Ambassador  Harrlman  went  to 
almost  a  dozen — government  leaders  recoc- 
nlzed  the  U.S.  genuine  desire  for  peace  in  the 
world. 

And  of  this  one  thing  I  am  sure,  the  door 
of  peace  must  be  kept  wide  open  for  all  who 
wish  to  avoid  the  scourge  of  war.  But  the 
door  of  aggression  must  be  closed  and  bolted 
li  man  himself  is  to  survive. 

It  Is  tragic  that  In  the  1960's  there  are  still 
those  who  would  engulf  their  neighbors  by 
force,  still  those  who  require  that  vast  re- 
sources be  used  to  guard  the  peace  rather 
than  to  bring  all  the  people  In  the  world  the 
wonders  that  are  really  within  their  grasp 

The  central  purpose  of  the  American  peo- 
ple Is  a  peace  which  permits  all  men  to  re- 
main free.  But  we  must  do  more.  We  must 
work  and  we  must  build  upon  the  solid 
foundation,  as  the  Chief  Justice  said  of  law 
among  nations.  And  this  Is  America's  de- 
termination, and  this  Is  America's  commit- 
ment. 

Now  let  me  leave  this  one  last  thought 
with  you,  I  think  every  schoolboy  knows 
that  peace  Is  not  unllateral-lt  takes  more 
than  one  to  sign  an  agreement.  And  it 
seems  clear  to  all  that  what  Is  holding  up 
peace  in  the  world  today  is  not  the  United 
States  of  America.  What  Is  holding  back  the 
peace  Is  the  mistaken  view  on  the  part  of  the 
aggr^sors  that  we  are  going  to  give  up  our 
principles,  that  we  may  yield  to  pressure  or 
abandon  our  allies,  or  finally  get  tired  and 
^  L?w  °"  ^^^  '^^y  that  others  decide  to 
substitute  reason  for  terror,  when  thev  will 
^tfo  "II  P^"  '"Stead  of  the  hand  grenade, 
when  they  will  replace  rational  logic  for  In- 
flamrnatory  Invective,  then  on  tJhat  very  day 
the  Journey  toward  peace  can  reallv  begin' 

ir  the  aggressors  are  ready  for  peace  If 
they  are  ready  for  a  return  to  a  decent  re- 
spect for  their  neighbors,  ready  to  under- 
stand where  their  hopeful  future  really  lies, 
let  them  come  to  the  meeting  place  and  we 
will  meet  them  there.  e  nua  we 

™„"^'"k  "loi"^  presence  of  the  great  man  who 
was  the  33d  President  of  the  United  States 
Who  labored  so  long  and  so  valiantly  to  bring 
serenity  to  a  troubled  worid,  the  36th  Presl- 
^r,ao  the  United  States  speaks  with  a  voice 
of  190  nillllon  Americans— we  want  a  peace 
with  honor  and  with  Justice  that  will  en- 
dure. 

Now  President  Truman,  there  Is  one  more 
bit  of  business  that  I  would  like  to  take  care 
Of  so  long  as  I  have  come  out  here  to  In- 
dependence. 1  was  here  not  long  ago  In  con- 
nection with  a  little  project  that  you  In- 
augurated two  decades  ago,  but  when   the 
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fellowt  Uat  night  In  the  social  security  office 
learned  I  was  coming  out  here  again  to  see 
you  and  Mrs.  Truman  today,  they  asked  me 
to  bring  along  your  new  medicare  card. 

And  It  Is  now  my  great  pleasure  to  present 
here,  In  the  presence  of  these  distinguished 
friends  of  yours,  and  many  of  the  young  men 
of  yesteryear  who  fought  these  battles  with 
you.  to  bring  card  No.  1  for  you,  and  card  No. 
2  for  ill*.  Truman. 

They  told  me.  President  Truman,  that  If 
you  wished  to  get  the  voluntary  medical  In- 
surance that  you  will  have  to  sign  this  ap- 
plication form,  and  they  asked  me  to  sign 
a«  your  witness.  So  you  are  getting  the 
special  treatment  since  cards  won't  go  out  to 
the  other  folks  until  the  end  of  this  month. 
But  we  wanted  jrou  to  know,  and  we  wanted 
the  entire  world  to  know  that  we  haven't 
forgotten  who  Is  the  real  daddy  of  medicare. 
And  because  of  the  fight  that  you  started 
many  years  ago,  19  million  Americans  will 
be  eligible  to  receive  new  hope  and  new  se- 
curity when  the  program  ^glns  on  July  1. 
and  19  million  Americans  Mve  another  rea- 
son, another  cause  to  bless  Harry  S.  Truman. 

Again.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  who 
made  this  great  day  possible. 


A  SWEEPING  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ap- 
parently a  great  many  people  were  not 
prepared  for  a  challenge  as  bold  and  as 
direct  as  that  which  the  President  laid 
before  this  Congress  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message. 

Those  who  may  have  thought  that  this 
administration — and  that  includes  the 
89th  Congress  as  well  as  the  White 
House — was  willing  to  rest  on  Its  laurels 
were  not  looking  far  enough  ahead. 

A  great  deal  is  yet  to  be  done,  and 
President  Johnson  has  acted  wisely  to 
call  the  many  Important  remnants  to 
our  attention. 

Truthfully,  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage was  sweeping  in  its  content  and  In 
its  vision.  The  Providence.  R.I..  Journal 
has  captured  much  of  the  flavor  of  his 
message,  and  I  insert  Its  editorial  of  Jan- 
uary 14  In  the  Record: 
(From  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal,  Jan.  14. 

1966] 
A  SwKXPTXc  Stats  or  thx  U>noN   Mcssage 

President  Johnson's  state  of  the  Union 
message  wem  a  message  most  notable  for  Its 
sweep  and  Its  boldness.  Even  those  who 
recocnlse  Mr.  Johnson  as  an  activist  must 
have  been  surprised  by  the  broad  scope  of  the 
programs  he  outlined,  the  Innovations  he 
proposed,  and  the  determined  way  In  which 
he  insisted  that  all  of  these  outlined  objec- 
tlTea  were  attainable. 

There  bad  been  speculation  that  the  war  In 
Vietnam  would  compel  the  Nation  to  choose 
between  guns  or  butter,  and  that  the  choice 
In  19M  might  have  to  be  for  more  guns  and 
lees  butter.  There  had  been  speculation,  too, 
that  this  3d  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
might  be  a  brief  session  concerned  only  with 
tying  up  a  few  loose  ends  because  so  much 


legislative  progress   had   been   made   at   the 
session  last  year 

But  President  Johnson  Is  of  a  different 
mind.  He  emphasized  time  and  again  In  his 
address  that  the  effort  In  Vietnam  need  not 
Blow  up  our  march  toward  the  Great  Society 
and  that  1966  Is  not  a  year  In  which  Congress 
can  afford  to  rest  on  its  oars. 

The  President  called  for  new  legislation  to 
protect  civil  rights,  to  step  up  the  battle 
against  pollution,  and  to  rebuild  complete- 
ly— on  a  scale  never  before  attempted — entire 
central  and  slum  area-s  of  several  of  our  cities. 
He  demanded  increased  efforts  to  Improve  our 
health  and  educational  programs  and  to  fight 
poverty,  and  he  proposed  a  broad,  new  ap- 
proach to  reduce  highway  accidents. 

Some  of  the  President's  other  suggestions 
Involve  Innovations  that  could  have  far- 
reaching  consequences.  He  prof)osed  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  would  lengthen 
the  terms  of  Congressn  en  from  2  to  4  years, 
new  legislation  to  deal  with  strikes  that 
cause  national  emergencies,  and  a  new  De- 
partment of  Transportation  at  the  Cabinet 
level. 

All  of  these  proposals  have  merits.  Surely 
the  crusade  for  civil  rights  cannot  be  halted 
until  the  civil  equality  of  every  citizen  Is 
guaranteed.  Surely  the  battles  against  slums, 
against  pollution,  against  disease,  against 
Iniidequate  education  and  against  the  high- 
ways carnage  must  be  pressed  if  our  society 
wants  to  live  in  a  better  tomorrow. 

Surely  there  is  merit,  also,  in  the  Presi- 
dent's suggested  innovations — the  longer 
term  for  Congressmen,  a  more  sensible  pat- 
tern for  settling  strikes,  and  a  single  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  that  would  bring 
together  elements  now  scattered  through 
more  than  30  Federal  departments  and 
agenclee. 

But  can  we  afford  to  do  so  much  so  rap- 
Idly?  Can  we  find  the  wherewithal  to  finance 
this  bold  march  toward  the  Great  Society 
while  still  mainUUning  our  heavy  commit- 
ments abroad':' 

President  Johnson  says  the  answer  Is  yes. 
"This  Nation  is  mighty  enough,"  he  declared, 
"its  society  healthy  enough,  its  people  strong 
enough  to  pursue  our  gc^ls  in  the  rest  of 
the  world  while  building  a  Great  Society 
at  home." 

He  cited  Impressive  figures  to  support  that 
view.  The  gross  national  product  is  up;  em- 
ployment is  up:  wages  are  up.  The  total 
outlay  he  anticipates  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
would  push  the  Federal  Government's  spend- 
ing to  a  record  high  of  H12  8  billion.  But 
the  President  matches  that  against  antici- 
pated revenue  of  $111  billion  and  concludes 
that  "our  total  deficit  will  be  one  of  the  low- 
est in  many  years — only  $1,8  billion. 

The  trouble  with  figures  of  this  sort  Is 
that  they  can  be  very  slippery.  Indeed.  They 
apply  to  a  fiscal  year  that  doesn't  begin  until 
July  1  and  will  carry  over  to  the  middle  of 
1967.  Estimates  of  revenues  or  expenditures 
that  far  away  in  time  have  a  way  of  going 
a'wry.  Even  slight  changes  in  our  commit- 
ments abroad  or  in  the  health  of  our  econ- 
omy at  home  could  multiply  that  estimated 
deficit  figure  by  a  considerable  factor. 

This  is  the  point — financing — that  seems 
likely  to  absorb  much  of  the  attention  of 
Congress  In  the  months  ahead  as  It  takes  up 
the  President's  recommendations. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  today  Introduced  a  bill  to  provide 
for  duty-free  treatment  for  certain  forms 
of  copper  Imported  into  the  United 
States.  This  legislation  is  strongly  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration. 

The  shortage  of  copper  and  the  diffi- 
culties which  such  shortage  Is  imposing 
on  domestic  users  of  various  forms  of 
copper  and  copper  products  is  well 
known.  In  laehalf  of  my  constituents 
who  have  communicated  with  me  on  this 
subject,  I  intend  to  urge  early  considera- 
tion by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  this  important  legislation. 


TO  AMEND  THE  TARIFF  SCHEDULES 
TO  ADMIT  CERTAIN  FORMS  OF 
COPPER  FREE  OP  DUTY  FOR  A 
TEMPORARY  PERIOD  OF  TIME 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  CMr.  Ros'rKNKOwsKi]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


POST-KOREAN  GI  BILL 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodinq]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
proud  to  have  the  privilege  of  cospon- 
sorlng  and  voting  for  the  new  GI  bill, 
which  will  provide  a  permanent  system 
of  educational  and  other  benefits  for 
veterans  of  service  in  our  Armed  Forces 
after  January  31,  1955.  I  have  always 
supported  renewal  of  such  essential  re- 
adjustment assistance,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  at  long  last  the  House  has 
acted  on  the  legislation  so  carefully 
developed  by  the  able  chairman  of  our 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  Representative  Clin 
Teague. 

In  the  10  years  since  the  Korean  GI 
bill  ended,  young  Americans  have  had 
their  lives  disrupted  to  face  danger 
throughout  the  world  in  defense  of  de- 
mocracy. And  today,  sadly,  we  can  no 
longer  call  this  legislation  the  cold  war 
GI  bill,  for  gallant  young  men  are  giving 
their  lives  for  us  in  Vietnam.  But 
whether  it  was  across  the  Atlantic  in 
Berlin  or  Lebanon,  or  across  the  Pacific 
in  Vietnam,  all  who  served  us  so  well 
deserve  the  opportunity  for  further  edu- 
cation or  training,  our  aid  in  buying 
homes  for  their  families,  and  in  obtain- 
ing necessary  medical  care. 

Differences  in  the  House  and  Senate 
bills  must  now  be  resolved.  But  I  am 
confident  that  the  final  version  agreed 
upon  will  provide  the  basic  assistance 
so  merited  by  those  who  are  called  upon 
to  carry  such  a  disproportionate  burden 
of  citizenship. 

I  would  emphasize  that  this  legislation 
is  not  a  matter  of  rewarding  our  service 
veterans.  It  is  a  matter  of  right,  a  way 
to  render  Justice  and  equity  in  compen- 
sating them  for  lost  time  and  oppor- 
tunities by  assistance  to  begin  again 
civUian  life  on  an  equal  standing  with 
those  not  called  upon  to  serve.  It  is  also 
in  our  national  interest  that  as  many 
as  possible  of  our  citizens  be  trained  to 
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fill  productive  roles  In  our  Increasingly 
complex  and  technological  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  thousands  of  young  Ameri- 
cans whose  civilian  lives  have  been 
Interrupted  to  guard  the  Nation's  se- 
curity. And  we  owe  more  than  can  ever 
be  repaid  to  the  men  who  now  risk  their 
lives  each  day  in  the  bitter  Vietnam 
conflict. 

I  urge  Congress  to  act  now  with  speed 
In  giving  final  approval  to  this  most 
meritorious  and  long  overdue  measure. 


SUPPORT  OF  VIETNAM  POLICIES 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  McGrath]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  reafiSnn  my  undivided  support  for  the 
Vietnamese  policy  conducted  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  to  note  that  in  a  poll 
of  my  constituents  in  New  Jersey's  Sec- 
ond District,  the  support  for  his  conduct 
of  our  effort  on  behalf  of  South  Viet- 
namese defense  against  Communist  ag- 
gression received  a  great  majority  of 
approval. 

In  December,  I  spent  the  Christmas 
holidays  in  South  Vietnam,  visiting  Army. 
Marine,  and  Air  Force  Installations 
ashore  and  vessels  of  the  Tth  Fleet  steam- 
ing in  the  South  China  Sea,  and  there 
I  not  only  saw  for  myself  the  value  of 
our  present  course,  but  saw  the  support 
these  policies  have  among  our  fighting 
men,  both  commissioned  and  enlisted,  In 
aU  branches  of  the  service. 

Also,  while  in  Vietnam,  I  discussed  both 
the  military  and  civil  programs  on  which 
our  Government  is  embarked  and  plans 
for  future  expansion  of  our  wide  variety 
of  civil  action  programs  In  South  Viet- 
nam with  United  States  diplomats  and 
operations  mission  spokesmen.  I  re- 
turned more  convinced  than  ever  that  if 
we  are  to  achieve  an  end  to  the  fighting 
in  southeast  Asia,  we  must  convince  the 
Communists  by  military  means  that  we 
are  there  to  stay;  that  we  will  not  permit 
tyranny  to  achieve  what  democratic  pro- 
cedures reject,  and  that  our  determina- 
tion is  unshakable. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  we  have  a 
caliber  of  men  in  our  Armed  Forces  su- 
perior In  training  and  equipment  to  those 
who  fought  in  the  two  wars  in  which  I 
served.  I  cannot  speak  highly  enough  of 
the  young  men  who  are  serving  in  all 
branches  of  our  military  forces.  Their 
understanding  of  their  mission  and  their 
support  of  their  Government's  policies 
exceeds  anything  I  encountered  in  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  fighting.  Prom 
General  Westmoreland  to  Lt.  Col.  Jim 
Kelley,  7th  Marines  regimental  com- 
mander at  Chu  Lai,  I  was  told  by  our 
commanding  oflQcers  that  the  young  ofll- 
cers  and  enlisted  men  serving  under  them 
in  Vietnam  are  better  troops  than  were 
the  servicemen  of  one  and  two  genera- 
tions ago.  They  explained  this  phe- 
nomenon by   pointing   out   that   these 


younger  men  are  educated  better  than 
ever.  This  tribute  is  a  fine  testimonial  to 
America's  leaders  of  the  past  quarter- 
century,  of  both  major  political  faiths, 
whose  domestic  programs  In  the  realms 
of  health,  education,  and  welfare  have 
proven  their  worth. 

It  was  most  Impressive  to  converse 
with  many  South  Vietnamese,  not  only 
in  Saigon,  where  there  is  perhaps  more 
awareness  of  the  widespread  implications 
of  the  war,  but  throughout  the  country- 
side where  political  implications  are 
easily  lost  in  the  day-to-day  contact  with 
the  Vietcong.  I  found  without  exception 
that  every  Vietnamese  not  only  wel- 
comed the  American  presence  there,  but 
hoped  our  military  forces  and  our  aid 
mlsssions  would  remain  until  democracy 
achieves  permanence  in  their  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  mailed  approximately 
100,000  questlormalres  dealing  with  our 
Vietnamese  policy,  1  questionnaire  going 
into  the  home  of  each  registered  voter  in 
the  Second  Congressional  District  of  New 
Jersey.  To  date,  we  have  tabulated  4,200 
replies.  The  questionnaire  emd  the  pres- 
ent results  follow: 

[In  percent] 

Yes         No 

1.  Do  you  agree  with  our  present 

policy  in  Vietnam? 69         31 

2.  If   you  were  President  of   the 

United  States,  would  you: 

A.  Continue  our  present  Viet- 

nam j)ollcy? 67         33 

B.  Intensify    our    military    ef- 

forts in  Vietnam? 79         21 

C.  Pull  our  troops  out  of  Viet- 

nam?  31         69 

D.  Follow        another       course 

(please  specify)? 20 

Of  the  575  persons  who  stated  they  would 
follow  another  course — 48  percent  advocated 
using  nuclear  or  conventional  bombs  to  blast 
North  Vietnam;  20  percent  suggested  plac- 
ing the  matter  In  the  hands  of  the  United 
Nations  and /or  urging  other  friendly  na- 
tions to  supply  troops;  14  percent  urged  that 
North  Vietnamese  ports  be  blockaded;  12 
percent  called  for  Intensified  diplomatic  ef- 
forts to  obtain  negotiations:  3  percent  wished 
for  winning  the  war  through  increased  aid 
to  South  Vietnam;  3  percent  urged  that  we 
change  our  military  tactics  to  guerrilla-type 
warfare. 

Replies  to  this  poll  are  still  arriving 
with  every  mail  delivery,  but  it  is  already 
obvious  to  me  that  in  New  Jersey  s  Sec- 
ond District,  the  majority  of  the  resi- 
dents are  also  In  favor  of  what  I  consider 
the  President's  wise  and  correct  deci- 
sions. This  is  the  time  for  all  Amer- 
ic&ns.  regardless  of  party,  to  unite  be- 
hind the  President  and  support  our 
southeast  Asian  policy.  I  am  happy  to 
report  from  personal  knowledge  that  in 
New  Jersey's  Second  District,  this  uni- 
fication and  support  is  obvious. 


Mr. 


THE  JOB  CORPS 
VIVIAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Morlda  [Mr.  Gibbons]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Aflchlgan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day two  of  my  colleagues  [Mr.  Goodelx 
and  Mr.  Quie]  ,  who  described  themselves 
as  friends  of  the  Job  Corps  concept,  took 
one  small  incident,  distorted  it,  and  then 
proceeded  to  unfairly  accuse  the  Job 
Corps  of  following  a  philosophy  which 
endangers  the  program  and  of  advocat- 
ing the  law  of  the  jungle. 

My  colleagues  failed  to  recognize  the 
great  work  which  is  going  on  in  the  90 
Job  Corps  centers  now  in  operation ;  they 
failed  to  recognize  the  great  number  of 
needy  youth  who  are  Iseneflting  from  the 
program. 

They  declared  that  Job  Corps  admin- 
istrators advocate  lawlessness;  that  they 
are  soft  on  criminality.  Obviously,  they 
do  not  take  into  account  the  hard  work 
being  done  day  and  night  to  instill  good 
citizenship  into  these  youngsters,  the 
wonderful  self-government  being  per- 
formed in  the  centers  by  the  enrollees — 
youth  who  had  little  or  no  use  for  any 
kind  of  goverrunent  before. 

They  deplored  the  lack  of  cooperation 
by  Job  Corps  officials  with  law  enforce- 
ment officials  on  the  basis  of  their  erro- 
neous Information;  they  failed  to  tell  of 
the  constant  and  close  cooperation  which 
occurs  constantly  between  Job  Corps  and 
local  officials. 

Mr.  Goodell  and  Mr.  QtriE  took  as 
their  text  the  case  of  a  corpsman  in  the 
Mountain  Home  Job  Corps  Conservation 
Center  in  Idaho.  They  obviously  did  not 
check  their  story  before  loosing  it  on  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  on  the 
Nation's  press. 

If  they  had,  they  would  not  have 
wandered  as  far  afield. 

As  the  distinguished  Member  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  White],  said  yesterday: 

I  was  fully  Informed  from  the  first  and 
Joined  In  making  certain  a  full  Investigation 
was  conducted. 

That  full  information  was  available  to 
everyone — including  the  gentlemen  who 
chose  to  speak  yesterday  without  re- 
course to  the  facts.  Indeed,  Mr.  White 
invited  Messrs.  Quie  and  Goodell  to 
visit  the  great  State  of  Idaho  and  its 
Job  Corps  camps.  He  had  reason,  in- 
deed, to  call  these  charges  "inaccurate, 
misleading,  politically  motivated  and  de- 
signed to  undermine  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram in  Idaho." 

Let  us  look  at  the  case  of  Paul  Dennis 
Jones,  as  any  fair-minded  person  might. 

Messrs.  Goodell  and  Qcie  said  that  on 
November  15,  Jones  brutally  beat  a  fel- 
low corpsman,  slashed  his  face  and 
hands  with  a  knife  and  then  stabbed  him 
in  the  abdomen.  The  incident  did  occur 
on  November  15.  Jones  did  slash  another 
corpsman.  The  injured  corpsman  re- 
quired a  few  stitches  but  was  not  hos- 
pitalized. The  incident,  like  any  other 
assault,  is  deplorable  and  Job  Corps  of- 
ficials in  the  centers  and  In  Washington 
strive  constantly  to  reduce  such  hap- 
penings— but  it  was  hardly  a  bnital  beat- 
ing. 

They  point  out  that  Jones  was  a  parole 
violator  from  California  and  had  three 
felony  convictions  at  the  time  he  en- 
tered Job  Corps.  Had  Job  Corps  known 
this  at  the  time  of  his  application,  he 
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would  never  have  been  allowed  in  the 
program. 

But  the  California  State  Employment 
Service,  which  screened  Jones,  failed  to 
turn  up  any  criminal  record — which  oc- 
curred In  a  different  county — and  rec- 
ommended him  for  acceptance  in  Job 
Corps. 

Job  Corps  depends  on  its  local  screen- 
ing agencies  to  check  the  backgrounds  of 
applicants,  and  these  c^encies  do  the  best 
they  can.  There  is  no  national  file  of 
parolees  or  Juvenile  offenders;  and  there 
is  no  way,  except  for  a  prohibitively  cost- 
ly security  check,  in  which  every  facet 
of  an  applicant's  life  can  be  checked. 
Neither  the  screening  agency  nor  Job 
Corps  can  be  faulted  for  facts  unavail- 
able to  them. 

Jones  came  to  Mountain  Home  and 
soon  exhibited  qualities  of  leadership, 
which  led  to  his  being  named  a  dormi- 
tory leader.  It  was  not  known  to  the 
center,  to  Job  Corps,  or  to  the  California 
State  Employment  Service  that  Jones 
had  a  record  until  after  he  had  been 
sentenced  to  an  Idaho  prison  for  the  as- 
sault. 

Messrs.  Goodell  and  QtJn  said  Job 
Corps  violated  the  Interstate  Compact 
on  Parole  and  Probation  by  failing  to 
notify  Idaho  authorities  that  Jones  was 
a  parolee.  First  of  all.  Job  Corps  did  not 
know  he  was  a  parolee;  second,  if  they 
had.  It  is  not  the  responsibility  of  Job 
Corps  to  notify  a  State  about  the  pres- 
ence of  a  parolee  unless  the  State  had 
been  required  to  provide  supervision. 
This  is  a  compact  between  the  States. 
The  Federal  Government  and  its  agen- 
cies are  not  a  party  to  it. 

My  colleagues  declared  that  the  center 
and  Job  Corps  refused  to  let  Idaho  au- 
thorities know  how  many  corpsmen  are 
presently  on  parole  or  on  probation  from 
other  States. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
center  director  quite  properly  refused  to 
allow  Idaho  parole  officials  to  enter  the 
center  to  interrogate  each  corpsman  to 
find  out  this  information.  This  would 
have  been  a  gross  invasion  of  the  privacy 
of  the  corpsmen.  Any  pertinent  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained  if  requested  prop- 
erly. 

My  colleagues  said  Job  Corps  paid  for 
an  attorney,  ball,  and  psychiatric  treat- 
ment for  Jones.  Again,  facts  have  been 
ignored.  Job  Corps  provides  legal  coun- 
sel for  every  enrollee  who  needs  It.  This 
policy  is  in  keeping  with  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  and  the  law  of  the  land. 
And,  the  involved  corpsman  pays  for  part 
of  this  legal  service. 

No  ball  ever  was  provided  Jones,  be- 
cause he  did  not  have  enough  money  in 
his  readjustment  allowance  to  cover  the 
cost  of  a  bail  bond.  Corpsmen  pay  for 
their  bail;  not  Job  Corps.  Jones"  defense 
counsel  asked  for  a  psychiatric  exajnina- 
tion  as  part  of  the  defense  and  tlus  was 
provided. 

My  colleagues  obviously  avoided 
checking  their  Information  when  they 
declared  Job  Corps,  by  telegram  from 
Washington,  asked  the  court  to  release 
Jones  CO  probation  and  let  him  return 
to  the  center. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
court  approached  the  center  director, 


asking  if  Job  Corps  would  accept  Jones 
and  provide  needed  psychiatric  treat- 
ment if  the  judge  were  to  put  him  on 
probation.  The  center  director  queried 
Job  Corps  headquarters.  In  its  continu- 
ing effort  to  Ciioperate,  Job  Corps  head- 
quarters agreed  to  do  this — and  even  at 
this  time,  mind  you,  Jones'  criminal  rec- 
ord still  was  not  known. 

Job  Corps  sent  a  teletype  message  to 
the  center  director — nearly  every  center 
has  a  teletype  for  quick  communica- 
tions— and  this  teletype  message  was 
shown  the  court. 

My  Republican  colleagues  said  Job 
Corps  did  not  file  a  complaint  against 
Jones;  the  center  director  personally  de- 
livered the  young  man  to  the  police  and 
never  was  asked  to  sign  a  complaint. 
The  local  prosecuting  attorney  was  given 
every  assistance.  The  center  director 
was  ready  to  make  any  witnesses  avail- 
able to  the  prosecution,  but  was  never 
asked  to  do  so  and  the  prosecution  fol- 
lowed the  normal  channel  of  issuing  sub- 
penas.  The  cf  iter  director  appeared  In 
court  even  though  he  was  not  asked  to 
appear,  nor  was  he  subpenaed. 

My  colleagues  make  much  of  the  meet- 
ing of  Idaho  officials,  which  decided  to 
WTlte  to  Mr.  Shriver.  from  whom  they 
claim  not  to  have  received  a  reply.  The 
Idaho  group  received  a  reply  from  Job 
Corps  officials  who  were  acquainted  with 
and  Involved  in  the  matter. 

Erroneously,  my  colleagues  indicate 
the  judge  gave  Jones  4  months  in  jail 
and  2  years  probation  on  the  pleading  of 
Job  Corps  officials.  Job  Corps  entered 
no  plea  for  Jones:  Job  Corps  was  not  a 
party  to  the  action. 

What  would  my  colleagues  have  Job 
Corps  officials  do? 

They  turned  over  the  assailant  to  the 
law  enforcement  authorities;  they  coop- 
erated with  the  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  the  fullest  extent;  they  stand  ready 
to  cooperate  in  any  agreement  reached 
by  the  States  in  the  final  disposition  of 
the  case. 

The  situation  now  is  one  in  which  the 
States  of  Idaho  and  California  must 
come  to  some  agreement.  Idaho  has 
notified  California  of  the  presence  of  one 
of  its  parole  violators.  It  is  up  to  the 
two  States  to  work  out  the  solution — 
Job  Corps  and  the  Federal  Government 
are  not  a  party  to  the  Interstate  compact. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Messrs.  Goodell 
and  QuiE  should  make  such  irresponsible 
charges  that  the  Mountain  Home  case 
Indicates  to  enrollees  that  the  law  of  the 
jungle  pays  off  and  that — and  I  quote — 
"even  officials  of  the  U.S.  Government 
countenance  assault  with  a  deadly 
weapon." 

This  Is  not  true  in  this  case,  nor  in 
any  other  case  of  law  violation  in  Job 
Corps. 

Messrs.  Quie  and  Goodell  say  the  case 
points  up  two  flaws  in  the  program — the 
screening  of  applicants  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  Job  Corps  administrators. 

The  screening  of  applicants  is  a  diffi- 
cult job  and  the  procedures  constantly 
are  tightened  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth 
to  be  served  and  the  program  in  general. 
The  screeners,  by  and  large,  are  doing  a 
good  Job. 


The  other  alleged  flaw  Is  the  so-called 
soft  and  confused  Job  Corps  ohllosophy. 
This  is  untrue,  as  many  law  enforce- 
ment officials  can  attest.  Job  Corps  of- 
ficials everywhere  cooperate  fully  with 
the  law  to  punish  wrongdoers  and  to 
protect  the  Innocent.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  have  been  dozens  of  cases 
where  the  court  has  failed  to  sentence 
a  wrongdoer  and  the  Job  Corps  has  been 
more  strict — they  have  discharged  such 
youth  from  the  program. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
If  they  really  are  friends  of  the  pro-am, 
as  they  profess  to  be,  there  Is  much  good 
they  can  find  In  the  program. 

Instead  of  listening  to  the  disgruntled 
few  who  could  not  fit  Into  the  program, 
why  do  not  my  colleagues  talk  to  some 
of  the  hundreds  of  young  men  and 
women  who  have  completed  their  train- 
ing? 

Why  do  they  not  talk  to  some  of  the 
395  young  men  and  women  who  have 
graduated  from  Job  Corps  and  are  gain- 
fully employed? 

Why  do  they  not  ask  questions  about 
Job  Corps  of  the  275  young  men  who 
have  left  the  program  to  enter  the  Air 
Force,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Ma- 
rine Corps — services  for  which  they 
could  not  qualify  before  coming  to  Job 
Corps? 

Why  do  not  my  colleagues  seek  in- 
formation from  the  149  young  men  and 
women  who  have  returned  to  .school— 
10  of  them  going  on  to  college — and  find 
out  the  truth? 

Why  do  not  Messrs.  Quie  and  Good- 
ell talk  to  the  employers  who  have 
hired  Job  Corps  graduates  and  find  out 
the  truth? 

I  wish  my  colleagues  whj  are  so  free 
and  lavish  with  their  criticism  of  the 
program  would  visit  1  or  more  of  the 
90  centers  now  operating,  talk  with  some 
of  the  18,000  young  men  and  women  in 
these  centers,  talk  with  some  of  the  dedi- 
cated center  staff  who  are  giving  these 
people  the  tools  they  need  to  meet  life. 

There  will  be  Isolated  Incidents  of 
trouble,  there  will  be  youngsters  who 
cannot  adapt  to  the  program  and  leave 
it  too  soon.  But  for  the  great  majority, 
this  is  the  opportunity  of  their  lifetime— 
and  they  are  taking  advantage  of  it,  for 
their  benefit  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  White  said  yesterday  Idaho  was 
proud  of  its  four  Job  Corps  centers — the 
people  of  the  State  have  every  reason  to 
be  proud  of  those  centers.  All  of  us  can 
share  that  same  pride  In  all  the  centers 
around  the  Nation. 

But  for  objective  valuation  of  the  fine 
Job  Corps  program  I  refer  all  of  my  col- 
leagues, especially  those  who  are  clearly 
so  tragically  uninformed,  to  the  January 
29  issue  of  Business  Week  entitled  "Out 
of  the  Job  Corps — Into  a  Job" — and  that, 
gentlemen,  beautifully  sums  up  what  Job 
Corps  is  all  about. 

The  article  follows : 
Out  or  thk  Job  Corps — Into  a  Job 

Running  training  centers  for  school  drop- 
outa  has  been  a  learning  process  for  buslnea, 
as  well  as  for  youths  It  teaches.  Results  so 
far  are  encouraging  for  both. 

O'Nell  Leroy  Coetley  Is  18  years  old.  a  quiet- 
spoken  Negro  from  Baltimore,  who  dropped 
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out  of  high  school  when  he  was  16.  Despite 
his  limited  education,  he  holds  a  Job  as  a 
reproduction  clerk  In  the  Washington,  D.C.. 
office  of  Consolidated  American  Services.  Inc. 
His  .salary  Is  $85  a  week,  and  his  superiors 
say  he  is  so  bright  that  he  thought  of  a  way 
to  speed  up  their  collating  process. 

Roger  H.  sits  in  a  luncheonette  on  New 
York's  E.ist  Side.  He  is  18,  has  no  place  to 
go.  nothing  to  do.  He  lives  with  his  mother 
and  two  younger  brothers  In  a  two-room  flat. 
Sometimes  he  gets  an  odd  Job,  but  mostly  the 
family  lives  on  relief. 

Testing  ground 

Both  boys  attended  Job  Corps  camps, 
O'Nell  for  7  months,  Roger  for  2  weeks  be- 
fore he  left  voluntarily  ("I  missed  my 
frlend.s."  he  says).  Together,  they  represent 
two  elements  In  a  human  balance  sheet  that 
eventually  will  decide  the  fate  of  one  of  the 
most  e.vpcrlmental  and  controversial  pro- 
grams in  President  Johnson's  antlpoverty 
w.^r.  If  enough  Job  Corps  enrollees  end  up 
with  steady  Jobs  rather  than  on  city  streets, 
the  Job  Corps  will  become  a  permanent  fea- 
ture of  the  Great  Society  agenda. 

The  stakes  for  the  Nation  are  enormous. 
There  are  an  estimated  1  million  Jobless 
youngsters  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21. 
Each  one.  if  he  becomes  a  member  of  the 
hard  core  unemployed,  will  cost  society  up- 
wards of  $100,000  during  his  lifetime,  plus 
the  loss  of  his  productivity. 

I.    ECONOMIC    STAKE 

Business  has  its  own  special  stakes  in  the 
Job  Corps : 

With  a  growing  shortage  of  skilled  and 
semiskilled  workers — and  with  the  services 
sector  of  the  economy  expanding  fast — the 
trained  youngsters  turned  out  by  the  Job 
Corps  could  help  fill  a  vital  need. 

A  number  of  big-  and  middle-sized  com- 
panies—Including IBM.  Xerox.  ITT,  and  Lit- 
ton Industries — have  put  their  names  and 
resources  on  the  line  by  operating  Job  Corps 
c;imps  either  as  prime  or  subcontractors. 
These  companies  expect  new  and  larger  con- 
tracts as  Government  spending  in  social  wel- 
fare areas  mushrooms.  They  are  also  hoping 
to  demonstrate  their  own  special  knowhow 
m  the  biggest  growth  market  of  them  all — 
education. 

Under  attack 

with  so  much  in  the  balance,  it's  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Job  Corps — barely  a  year 
old — Is  under  heavy  crossfire.  A  group  of 
professors  at  Rutgers  University,  which  is 
under  contract  to  advise  Federal  Eectrlc 
Corp  on  the  operation  of  the  Camp  Kilmer, 
N  J.,  Job  Corps  Center,  has  attacked  the  whole 
concept  of  the  Corps.  Instead  of  a  program 
that  takes  youngsters  out  of  their  home  en- 
vlronnif^:^*; ,  the  professors  prefer  on-the-job 
training  in  he  neighborhoods,  more  stress  on 
academic  up-jradlng,  more  attention  to  In- 
dlvldu.il  needs,  .^nd  they  believe  that  plac- 
ing the  centers  in  the  hands  of  proflt- 
orieiued  business  corporations  Is  a  mistake. 

At  the  lame  time,  .'ome  observers  on  Capi- 
tol Hii:  have  spied  elements  of  waste,  boon- 
doggling, and  Inefficiency  In  the  program. 
Senate  Minority  Leader  Everett  Ddiksen 
says  he  will  air  such  charges  during  congres- 
sional hearings  on  the  poverty  program  next 
month 

Undaunted 

Job  Corps  ofn-lals  aren't  daunted.  "This  Is 
a  new  and  experimental  program."  savs  Dr. 
Lewis  FIgcn.  As.-oclnte  Director  of  the  Corps. 
_Natura'ly.  we've  made  some  mistakes  •  •  • 
ou*  we  can  claim  solid  accomplishments." 

Among  the  latter  Is  the  record  chalked  up 
Dy  Job  Corps  graduates.  About  700  young 
men  and  women  have  graduated  from  urban 
and  conservation  centers  In  the  past  9  months 
(some  410  more  will  graduate  next  month). 
Of  the  7fX).  about  35  percent  were  drafted  or 
enlisted  ;n  the  service,   and   18  percent  re- 


turned to  school.  The  rest  all  found  Jobs, 
and  a  preliminary  survey  indicates  that  about 
90  percent  of  these  are  still  employed.  "We 
really  won't  know  for  a  year  or  two  how  well 
we've  done — but  results  so  far  look  good," 
says  Elgen. 

To  provide  a  long-run  evaluation  of  the 
Job  Corps,  the  Offioe  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Is  Unking  its  computers  to  those  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  and  thus  keeping 
track  of  the  earnings  of  every  graduate.  For 
purposes  of  comparison,  It  is  also  keeping  tabs 
on  the  Incomes  of  a  control  group  of  ran- 
domly selected  school  dropouts  who  didn't 
take  part  In  the  Job  Corps. 

Dropout  rate 

There  are  currently  some  17.500  youngsters 
at  Job  Ctorps  centers  around  the  country. 
The  dropout  rate  among  them  has  been  32 
percent,  but  an  official  points  out  that  the 
attrition  rate  at  most  colleges  is  50  percent, 
"and  we  pick  kids  who  have  failed  in  school, 
not  succeeded." 

A  crucial  test  for  the  program  came  at 
Christmas,  when  virtually  all  of  the  corpsmen 
went  home  for  a  10-day  vacation.  Some 
critics  predicted  that  half  of  them  wouldn't 
return  after  the  holidays.  Better  than  95 
percent  showed  up. 

Crash  program 

The  Job  Corps,  blueprinted  by  Ohio  Uni- 
versity President  Vernon  Alden  and  a  group 
of  academic  and  business  advisers.  Is  a  crash 
program.  The  object  Is  to  speed  up  the 
learning  process  by  placing  youths  from  city 
streets  and  rural  depressed  areas  in  a  radi- 
cally new  environment,  free  of  many  of  the 
pressures  and  problems  of  their  home  neigh- 
borhoods. Three  goals  are  stressed :  voca- 
tional training,  academic  upgrading,  and 
emotional  and  social  reorientation. 

"You  can't  simply  put  one  of  these  boys 
in  a  machine  shop,  and  expect  him  to  learn." 
says  Alden.  "You  have  to  change  the  way 
he  thinks  and  feels,  the  way  he  relates  to 
others,  the  way  he  looks  at  himself." 

Job  Corps  officials  say  the  time  to  train 
a  youth  can  run  anywhere  from  a  few 
months  to  2  years,  but  the  average  is  around 
9  months  at  a  cost  of  $4,500. 

Of  the  88  Job  Corps  centers  around  the 
country.  74  are  small  conservation  camps  r\in 
by  the  Government  on  Federal  land  for  semi- 
ilUterate  youths  who  need  to  be  brought  up 
to  eighth-grade  levels. 

The  other  14  are  large  urban  training  cen- 
ters— 8  for  men  and  6  for  women — that  teach 
specific  vocational  skills.  These  centers  are 
run  by  a  variety  of  organizations.  Including 
educational  agencies,  universities,  and  busi- 
ness corporations. 

"We  deliberately  encouraged  a  number  of 
different  management  arrangements,"  says 
Wray  Smith,  director  of  urban  centers,  "be- 
cause no  one  has  a  monopoly  on  answers." 

II.    CORPORATE    SCHOOLMARMS 

Based  on  a  preliminary  evaluation,  officials 
give  business  high  marks  both  for  effort  and 
achievement.  Smith  says  that  two  of  the 
three  most  successful  centers  are  operated  by 
companies.  This  view  is  echoed  by  OEO  Head 
Sargent  Shrlvcr:  "Business  enterprises  have 
done  an  extraordinary  good  job;  they  have 
brought  to  this  problem  a  great  national  re- 
source." 

As  though  to  underline  this  belief.  OEO  an- 
nounced last  week  that  Southern  Illinois 
University's  contract  to  operate  the  center  at 
Camp  Brccl.enrldge,  Ky.,  will  not  be  renewed, 
and  that  a  private  company  will  be  awarded 
the  Job. 

Big  plus 

The  plusses  Smith  sees  In  having  corpora- 
tions operate  centers  Include  their  ability  to 
get  needed  resources  and  talent  quickly,  ex- 
pertise In  running  a  large  plant,  and,  most 
Important,  light  management  control  and 
cost  effectiveness.    Says  Smith:  "We  want  to 


stretch  our  dollars  to  serve  the  maximum 
number  of  kids" 

Though  each  Job  Corps  contract  Is  nego- 
tiated separately,  the  general  pattern  for 
corporations  Is  cost  plus  a  fixed  fee.  which 
visually  comes  to  about  4.7  percent  of  cost 
"This  Is  not  exactly  a  huge  profit,  btit  there 
are  certain  Intangible  rewards."  says  John 
Theobold,  head  of  U.S.  Industries'  Educa- 
tional Division,  which  runs  the  center  at 
Fort  Custer.  Battle  Creek.  Mich.  Among  the 
intangibles  Is  the  chance  to  prove  that  drop- 
outs are  able  to  learn,  and  to  use  U.S.  In- 
dustries' teaching  machines  and  methods  In 
the  process. 

Other  prime  contractors  operating  men's 
centers  are  Litton  Industries.  Federal  Elec- 
tric, and  Science  Research  Associates,  an  IBM 
subsidi.iry.  Companies  with  prime  contracts 
to  run  women's  centers  Include  Packard- 
Bell  Electronics  Corp..  Burroughs  Corp., 
Avco  Corp.,  Westlnghouse  Air  Brake,  and 
Basic  Systems,  Inc..  a  Xerox  subsidiary.  In 
addition.  Phllco  Carp.  Is  subcontractor  at 
two  crimps  run  by  universities.  Some  two 
dozen  companies  are  bidding  for  contracts. 
Including — besides  those  already  involved — 
RCA.  Sperry  Rand.  General  Electric,  Thlokol 
Chemical,  and  Raytheon. 

Problems 

A  survey  of  corporations  Involved  In  Job 
Corps  camps  turns  up  an  encouraging  pic- 
ture. Almost  all  admit  they  have  had  prob- 
lems, big  ones.  "It's  been  a  learning  process 
for  us  as  well  as  the  kids."  one  man  puts  It. 
Almost  all  are  tremendously  enthusiastic 
about  the  progress  they  have  made. 

Ernest  Lareu.  who  heads  up  vocational 
education  for  Phiico's  Tech  Rep  Division  at 
the  Tongue  Point.  Orcg  .  camp,  comments: 
"Sometimes  you  go  home  whipped  and  frus- 
trated. You  see  the  makings  of  fine  men 
whom  you  just  haven't  been  able  to  reach. 
Tlien  the  next  day  a  kid  you  had  given  up 
on  suddenly  takes  the  chip  off  his  shoulder 
and  you  know  you've  started  another  one 
toward  becoming  a  good  useful  citizen." 

The  first  problem  many  companies  faced 
was  simply  getting  things  rolling.  'It's  like 
starting  up  a  chemical  plant — only  worse." 
comments  one  man.  More  serious  has  been 
the  problem  of  community  relations.  Many 
communities  resent  the  location  of  Job 
Corps  centers  In  their  neighborhoods.  At 
New  Bedford.  Mass  .  where  Science  Research's 
Rodman  Center  is  located,  citizens  met  to 
complain  of  disturbances  caused  by  corps- 
men.  .After  the  town's  mayor  called  the 
meeting  a  'witfh  hunt."  however,  the  group 
set  up  a  committee  to  improve  relations  wTth 
the  center.  At  Camp  Parks,  the  heavy  op- 
position came  from  the  local  John  Birch 
Society. 

Postgraduate  uiork 

Officials  s.iy  corpsmen  undergo  a  transfor- 
mation while  at  c.xmp.  When  they  arrive, 
they  are  suspicious,  sullen,  and  aggressive. 
"Some  are  out  to  prove  how  tough  they  are." 
says  an  administrator.  "Others  are  Just 
plain  scared"  Most  of  the  dropouts  leave 
during  the  first  3  weeks.  Those  who  stay 
begin  to  m  ke  friends  and  show  increasing 
canfldenco- 

Each  youth  Is  allowed  to  progress  at  hU 
own  rate  In  vocat.onal  and  academic  classee, 
and  discipline  problems  are  handled  by  the 
corpsmen  themselves  In  group  seselons. 
"You  can't  force  these  kids  to  do  anything. 
It  has  to  come  from  them." 

This  administrator  Isn't  worried  about  hl» 
ch.irges  while  they  are  at  camp.  The  big 
question,  he  feels,  is  what  happens  when 
they  leave — 'will  there  be  Jobs  for  all  of 
them,  will  someone  help  them  adjust?"  The 
Job  Corps  rep:ies  that  It  has  13.000  Job  list- 
ings on  file  now,  and  It  is  working  on  plana 
to  make  sure  that  each  youngster  Is  not  only 
employed,  but  helped  with  any  social  or  per- 
sonal problems  he  faces. 
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AN  EDITORIAL  ON  THE  TRUMAN 
DOCTRINE 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boccsl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRO  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  a  thought-provoking  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
for  February  5. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  5.  1966 1 
Th«  Trttmaw  Doctrine 

Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  bear- 
ings on  administration  policies  In  South 
Vietnam  ought  to  clarify  opposing  views 
and  might  even  help  in  reconciling  some 
differences  on  foreign  policy.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  committee's  witnesses  will 
grapple  with  the  fundamentals  In  a  way 
that  the  Congress  did  in  1947  when  the 
country  embarked  upon  the  policies  we  have 
followed  ever  since. 

The  Truman  doctrine  was  recognized  in 
1947  aa  a  historic  declaration.  The  Presi- 
dent In  his  March  13  message  to  Congress 
said  bluntly:  "I  believe  that  it  must  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  support  free 
peoples  who  are  resisting  attempted  subju- 
gation by  armed  minorities  or  by  outside 
pressures."  The  Congress  and  the  country 
agreed  with  him  and  American  aid  was  sent 
to  Oreece  to  back  up  the  British  In  resisting 
the  first  of  the  wars  of  "national  liberation" 
that  have  been  a  unique  military  and  diplo- 
matic phenomenon  of  our  times.  That  re- 
sistance proved  to  be  brilliantly  successful 
and  Oreece  and  the  Mediterranean  were 
■aved  for  the  West.  Since  1947  the  pursuit 
of  the  policy  then  enunciated  has  led  us 
Into  diplomatic  and  military  confrontations 
around  the  globe — notably  in  Lebanon,  the 
Congo,  the  Philippines,  in  Latin  American 
countrlea.  In  Vietnam  and  In  the  Suez  crisis. 
If  there  U  any  constant  thread  In  our  for- 
eign relations  it  la  the  resistance  to  "subju- 
gation by  armed  minorities  or  by  outside 
preasuTM."  It  has  not  been  universally  dl- 
r«ct«d  against  Communists  as  such — it  has 
been  applied,  with  pain  and  reluctance, 
against  the  policies  of  even  our  best  friends 
aa  It  was  at  Suez. 

We  can  see  the  wars  and  diplomatic  con- 
frontations the  Truman  doctrine  has  in- 
volved us  In:  but  we  cannot  see  the  aggres- 
sions that  we  have  not  had  to  check  because 
of  knowledge  in  the  world  of  the  existence 
of  the  Trimian  doctrine.  In  the  current  de- 
bate on  that  doctrine — and  that  is  what  any 
meaningful  debate  will  be  about — the  wars 
that  have  not  happened  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, aa  well  aa  the  trials  that  have  afflicted 
us. 

At  the  time  the  doctrine  was  embraced,  it 
did  not  go  unchallenged.  Many  Senators 
pointed  out  then  that  It  might  eventually 
Involve  us  around  the  world — even  In  China 
aa  the  late  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  for  one. 
pointed  out.  And  Walter  Uppmann  attacked 
the  policy  both  in  its  application  to  Oreece 
and  in  Ita  world-wide  implications.  He  de- 
scribed it  aa  "a  vague  global  policy  which 
■ounda  like  k  tocsin  of  an  ideological  crusade 
that  baa  no  limits."  And  he  deplored  "en- 
Ungllng  ourselves  aa  partisans  In  a  Oreek 
clTll  war."  The  criticism  was  useful,  for  It 
reaulted  In  a  cautious  and  reatained  applica- 
tion ot  the  doctrine  generally.  And  the 
critic*  ww«  prophetic  In  seeing  the  far- 
reaching  conaaquences  of  this  policy. 


The  truth  la  that  the  Truman  doctrine, 
like  so  many  of  the  spunky  President's  utter- 
ances, came  close  to  putting  the  national  im- 
pulse into  a  single  sentence  It  reflected 
what  Walter  Llppmann  had  said  in  1944 
about  the  continuing  and  profound  interest 
of  Americans  In  conditions  everywhere  in  the 
world.  Llppmann  called  it  "this  persistent 
evangel  of  Americanism."  And  he  thought 
It  reflected  "the  fact  that  no  nation,  and 
certainly  not  this  Nation,  can  endure  In  a 
politically  alien  and  morally  hostile  environ- 
ment; and  the  profound  and  abiding  truth 
that  a  people  which  does  not  advance  Its 
faith  has  already  begun  to  abandon  it." 
President  Truman's  March  speech  and  Mr. 
Llppmann's  global  eloquence  faithfully  mir- 
ror the  Impulses  of  our  countrymen.  But  at 
the  same  time,  on  alternate  occasions  and 
off  days,  this  expansive  inclination  has  been 
matched  by  caution  and  restraint  and  a  sense 
of  our  limitations.  Llppmann,  In  discussing 
"U.S.  War  Alms"  In  1944,  expressed  a  wide- 
spread anxiety  about  the  reach  of  American 
or  Western  power  In  Asia.  "We  must  take  it 
as  decided."  he  said,  "that  the  tutelage  of 
the  Western  empires  in  Asia  Is  coming  to  Its 
predestined  end."  And  that  was  and  Is  an 
authentic  reflection  of  American  Judgment. 
So  the  two  impulses  meet  now  In  Vietnam 
and  will  manifest  themselves  In  their  curious 
contradictory  way  in  the  Senate  hearings,  no 
doubt.  If  the  Senators  are  to  have  a  fair 
chance  of  reconciling  this  dichotomy,  they 
must  remember  that  In  application  the  Tru- 
man doctrine  turned  out  to  be  a  peace-mak- 
ing and  not  a  war-making  doctrine.  Even  in 
Greece,  the  object  was  to  secure  the  freedom 
of  Greece — not  to  produce  a  confrontation 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West. 
The  trick  then  was  to  save  Greece  without 
having  a  war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  And  It 
was  accomplished.  The  aim  now  ought  to  be 
to  save  South  Vietnam  without  having  a  war 
with  China.  This  Is  essentially  the  policy 
the  administration  is  pursuing.  It  is  the 
policy  that  the  Senators  will  be  examining. 
It  Is  the  Truman  doctrine  enunciated  in 
March  1947 — a  doctrine  that  not  all  Ameri- 
cans have  caught  up  with  yet — nearly  20 
years  later. 

ADDRESS  BY  ^]CRETARY  OP  AGRI- 
CULTURE FREEMAN 

Mr.  'VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boccsl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recxjrd  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to 
his  trip  to  Vietnam,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orvllle  L.  Freeman  was  scheduled 
to  address  the  20th  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Association  of  Soil  Con- 
servation Districts  in  my  home  city  of 
New  Orleans,  La.  In  his  absence,  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  A.  Schnltt- 
ker  delivered  this  fine  address  for  Mr. 
Freeman. 

Secretary  Freeman  gives  due  credit  to 
the  fine  contributions  over  the  past  20 
years  of  the  National  Association  of  Soil 
Conservation  Districts.  He  particularly 
commends  my  old  friend  and  an  able 
leader  In  this  vital  field,  Mr.  Marlon 
Monk  of  Batchelor,  La.,  who  served 
faithfully  and  well  as  president  of  the 
national  association  for  a  long  time. 
Secretary  Freeman  offers  his  personal 
salute  and  that  of  the  Department  of 


Agriculture  to  the  fine  work  done  by 
Marion  Monk  at  the  helm  of  the  national 
association.  I  am  pleased  to  join  him 
in  this  most  deserved  tribute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend 
to  my  fellow  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
this  splendid  address  by  Secretary  Free- 
man, who  outlines  the  great  progress 
made  for  our  farmers  in  the  past  5 
years  and  calls  on  the  members  of  the 
National  Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts  to  work  to  revitalize  rural 
America  so  that  millions  of  our  citizens 
will  remain  on  the  farms,  and  In  the 
countryside,  for  the  long-range  benefit 
of  our  country. 

The  text  of  the  speech,  delivered  on 
February  8,  1966,  in  New  Orleans,  La., 
follows: 

(Note. — This  speech  was  prepared  for  de- 
livery by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L. 
Freeman  to  the  20th  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  February 
8.  1966.  The  President  on  February  4  re- 
quested the  Secretary  to  accompany  him  to 
the  conference  on  Vietnam  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
Under  Secretary  John  A.  Schnlttker  will 
deliver  the  speech.) 

Four  years  ago,  when  I  was  your  guest  in 
Philadelphia,  I  said  this:  "We  are  on  th« 
threshold  of  a  new  era  in  the  management 
of  our  resources — of  land  and  water,  forest 
and  wildlife — and  our  people,  who  are  the 
most  Important  resotu'ce  of  all.  are  going  to 
gain  in  the  process." 

And  then,  after  exploring  with  you  new 
and  broadened  avenues  to  resource  develop- 
ment and  use,  I  raised  the  challenge  of  a 
revised  Memorandum  of  Understanding  that 
would  provide  a  wider  yet  more  flexible  base 
for  the  working  relationships  between  the 
Districts  which  make  up  this  Association, 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Much  has  happened  since  then.  We  have 
learned  a  lot;  we  have  done  a  lot.  But  there 
is  much  more  to  be  done  that  we  knew  as 
recently  as  4  years  ago.  I  want  to  talk 
with  you  about  that.  I  would  like  to  chal- 
lenge you  as  you  so  frequently  challenge  me. 

Truly,  there  Is  a  great,  exciting  and  im- 
portant Job  to  be  done  In  and  for  rural 
America.  And  It  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  you. 

You — the  men  and  women  who  had  thl« 
great  National  Association  of  Local  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Districts — have  the  ca- 
pacity to  literally  remake  the  face  of  this 
Nation  so  the  countryside  blooms  with  both 
flowers  and  people — so  that  people  may  move 
not  Just  from  countryside  to  big  city— but 
In  the  opposite  direction. 

Yes  indeed,  there  Is  much  to  be  done.  You 
can  do  It.  Your  Government  can  help  you 
do  it.     Let  me  tell  you  what  I  mean. 

This  Is  your  20th  annual  convention. 
There  is  another  20th  anniversary  associated 
with  February  of  1966.  I  believe  there  Is  s 
relationship  between  the  two  that  goes  be- 
yond a  mere  coincidence  of  dates. 

This  month  marks  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  what  A.  A.  Berle  has  de- 
scribed as  "a  basic  provision  in  the  constitu- 
tional law  of  the  American  economic  re- 
public," the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

In  a  declaration  unchanged  over  two  dec- 
ades, this  legislation  says  that  "it  shall  be 
the  continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  use  all  practical 
means  to  coordinate  and  utilize  all  its  plans, 
functions,  and  resources  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  and  maintaining — in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  foster  and  promote  free  competi- 
tive enterprise  and  the  general  welfare- 
conditions  under  which  there  will  be  offered 
useful  employment  opportunities,  including 
self -employment,  for  those  able,  willing  and 
seeking  to  work  and  to  promote  maximum 
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employment,     production     and     purchasing 
power." 

Twenty  years  ago  this  month,  when  he 
signed  the  bill.  President  Truman  said: 
"Occxslonally,  as  we  p>our  through  the  pages 
of  history,  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that 
some  Incident,  little  noted  at  the  time,  pro- 
foundly affects  the  whole  subsequent  course 
of  events.  I  venture  the  prediction  that  his- 
tory some  day  will  so  record  the  enactment 
of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946." 

If  history  surted  to  record  the  changes  In 
employment,  production  and  purchasing 
power  over  Just  the  last  half-dozen  years, 
the  record  would  show  that: 

There  will  be  more  people  In  civilian  em- 
ployment In  the  United  States  this  year 
than  ever  before — 74  million  of  us.  This  Is 
a  gain  of  7.3  million — 11  percent — over  the 
employment  level  of  1960. 

The  gross  national  product  will  climb  to 
$722  billion — a  rise  of  43  percent  since  the 
first  year  of  the  decade  of  the  1960's. 

Profits  of  corporations  before  taxes  will 
amount  to  >80  billion — a  Jump  of  more  than 
60  percent  over  the  $49.7  billion  of  1960. 

The  incomes  of  Americans  this  year  wUl 
reach  $567  billion,  a  gain  of  $166  billion — 
more  than  40  percent  over  1960 — and  per- 
sonal and  business  spending  In  1966  will 
reach  $575  billion.  That's  $170.8  billion.  42 
percent  more  than  the  1960  total. 

So  vast  Is  the  American  economy  of  today, 
the  Government's  debt  Is  smaller  In  relation 
to  its  total  output  of  goods  and  services  than 
at  any  time  after  the  start  of  World  War  II. 
The  debt  total  is  equal  to  less  than  45  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  output  for  1  year,  as 
compared  to  133  percent  20  years  ago. 

Nowhere  else  on  earth,  at  any  time  In  his- 
tory, has  our  economic  grovrth  rate  been 
matched.  One  year's  Increase  In  our  gross 
national  product  exceeds  the  total  annual 
output  of  all  but  seven  of  the  other  countries 
of  the  world. 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of  February  7 
says  a  continuation  of  this  growth  rate  into 
1973— Ju^t  7  years  ahead— would  push  the 
size  of  the  U.S.  economy  beyond  the  trillion- 
dollar  level. 

All  of  this  didn't  Just  happen.  And  while 
there  have  been  many  factors  contributing 
to  the  longest  period  of  uninterrupted  eco- 
nomic growth  In  our  history,  the  most  Im- 
portant is  the  imaginative  new  fiscal  and  tax 
policy  that  has  been  carried  out  by  your 
National  Government  since  1960. 

When  the  Full  Employment  Act  was  being 
debated  20  years  ago,  who  dared  to  Imagine 
that  within  two  decades  our  private  enter- 
prise system— with  resources  added  by  Gov- 
ernment when  needed— would  bring  us  to  the 
doorway  of  a  trillion-dollar  economy?  I 
doubt  If  anyone  did,  although  President 
Truman  tossed  a  hint  in  that  direction. 

But,  20  years  ago— In  the  first  convention 
of  the  National  Association  of  Soil  Conser- 
vation Districts— who  dared  imagine  that  In 
IB66  we  would  be  well  on  the  way  to  adapt- 
ing the  full  employment  guideline  to  natural 
refources  as  well  as  the  economy? 

Who  thought  then  that  recreation  could 
oecome  a  crop  more  valuable  to  many  a 
undowner  and  consumer  than  corn,  that  a 
goii  course  or  lake  could  serve  a  community 
better  than  a  field  of  cotton? 

Who  thought  then  that  the  resources  of 
rura  America  could  be  shaped  to  make  an 
"ceilent  home  for  Industry  and  business  as 
ttu-e?^  support  an  ever-Improving  agrlcul- 

(-0^2^^  t.f^ought  then  that  districts  would  be 
an^.  />^''.^  ^"y  *  '^'^'««  °^  proposals  to 
anS  L  !.^  "•""^  "^  conservation  planning 
"Id  practices  to  the  broad  range  of  natur^ 
ODm^n?,  "^.^  essential  to  community  devel- 
unrt.  ^"^  ^«  '^O'ne   closer   to   a  true 

UM  of^t?''"',^  °^  conservation.  When  wise 
DrLro^  ?^  resources  Is  combined  with  the 
ET  °^  ^^^'*h  *°«1  education  to  Un- 
f^Jve  human  resources,  we  see  more  clearly 


that  conservation  is  concerned  not  with 
nature  alone  but  with  the  total  relation  be- 
tween man  and  the  world  around  him.  The 
objective  Is  to  raise  the  quality  of  life  and 
to  give  it  new  dimension. 

If  we  have  the  will  we  can  be  well  on  the 
way  to  reaching  maximum  multiple-utiliza- 
tion of  the  great  resources  of  rural  America 
by  the  time  we  reach  a  trillion-dollar  econ- 
omy. 

The  record  of  resource  conservation-de- 
velopment-use of  the  last  half  dozen  years 
can  be  favorably  compared  to  the  economic 
growth  record.  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Districts  have  had  either  leadership  or  sup- 
porting roles  In  most  of  it.  We  must  now 
make  sure  that  the  record  of  the  next  5 
years  is  Just  as  good. 

As  we  look  to  the  future.  It  is  appropriate 
to  take  a  quick  look  at  the  record  we  have 
built  together  since  the  start  of  this  decade. 
I  review  it  here  not  with  any  sense  of 
finality,  but  rather  as  a  dramatic  example 
of  what  we  can  do.  and  as  a  challenge  to  do 
more,  and  to  do  it  better.  In  the  years  Im- 
mediately ahead. 

Our  family  farm  agricultvire  Is  stronger 
than  in  1960,  in  numbers  of  farms  with  ade- 
quate resources,  In  productivity,  in  earning 
opportunity,  in  ability  to  feed  our  own  people 
well  and  to  contribute  to  the  growth  of 
agricultural  productivity  In  the  developing 
nations  which  want  our  help. 

Private  landowners  and  operators  cooperat- 
ing with  districts — your  clients  and  cowork- 
ers— number  150,000  more  than  they  did  as 
recently  as  1960. 

With  your  sponsorship  a  new  and  larger 
program  for  conservation  and  development 
was  launched  under  the  name  of  resource 
conservation  and  development  projects — 10 
In  1964,  10  more  In  1965,  another  5  in  1966. 
In  these  areas  about  500  identifiable  project 
measures  are  now  underway.  Experience  has 
already  taught  us  the  Nation  can  benefit  from 
more  of  such  programs. 

Since  1960  more  than  400  small  watershed 
projects  have  been  authorized  for  operations. 
Upstream  projects  in  30  States  Include  88 
recreational  developments  designed  to  serve 
5  million  people  a  year.  Sixty  more  such  rec- 
reation developments  are  now  in  the  ad- 
vanced planning  stages.  These  are  real  mul- 
tiple-use projects,  husbanding  water  for  com- 
munity distribution  systems,  for  Industry 
and  for  recreation,  as  well  as  for  erosion  con- 
trol, flood  prevention,  and  Irrigation. 

A  half -million  rural  people  who  didn't  have 
fresh,  pure  water  piped  Into  their  homes  In 
1960  have  it  now  through  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  made  available  to  their 
conununltles  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Efforts  to  combine  your  own  and  Federal 
resources  with  those  of  individuals  and  com- 
munities In  new  development  programs  are 
expanding  rapidly. 

This  year  we  expect  as  many  as  500  re- 
quests from  plannli^g  commissions,  zoning 
boards,  conservation  commissions,  and  other 
public  bodies  for  assistance  In  comprehensive 
land  use  planning. 

We  anticipate  processing  200  new  water- 
shed development  applications,  starting 
planning  operations  on  95  new  projects,  ap- 
proving a  hundred  projects  for  operations, 
and  launching  at  least  70  new  construction 
projects. 

Indications  are  that  during  the  coming 
year  we'll  assist  between  150  and  200  com- 
munities In  the  development  of  recreation 
facilities  which  will  eventually  serve  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Soil  and  water  conservation  districts,  and 
resource  conservation  and  development 
projects,  will  share  In  the  services  of  more 
than  a  hundred  recreation  specialists  being 
added  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  staff. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  also  Is 
beefing  up  its  "outreach"  arm — the  Rural 


Community  Development  Service — to  help 
rural  people  gain  better  access  to  the  broad 
range  of  education,  cultural,  health,  and 
other  community  services  and  programs 
which  are  available  from  their  Government. 
We  have  established  RCDS  offices  in  12  States, 
and  by  the  end  of  1966  we  anticipate  having 
full-time  directors  in  a  dozen  more  to  help 
put  all  Federal  technical  and  financial  re- 
sources at  the  disposal  of  people  In  rural 
communities. 

Along  with  accelerating  the  traditional 
programs  made  available  to  private  land- 
owners and  farm  operators  for  resource  de- 
velopment and  recreation  projects,  we  are 
this  year  providing  new  tools — including  the 
cropland  adjustment  program.  Through  the 
crop  adjustment  program,  local  governments 
can  get  help  in  acquiring  land  for  park  and 
recreation  use.  Farmers  are  finding  In  it 
Increased  incentives  for  permitting  public 
access  to  their  lands  for  hunting,  fishing, 
hiking  and  trapping. 

The  cropland  adjustment  program,  which 
you  helped  bring  into  being,  may  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  most  Important  conservation  in- 
struments the  Nation  has  ever  known.  Now 
It  Is  important  that  you  give  leadership  so  It 
accomplishes  its  purpose  In  every  rural  com- 
munity m  America. 

The  newest,  and  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing, tools  In  the  rural  development  kit  is  now 
before  the  Congress.  This  legislative  pro- 
posal Is  the  community  development  dis- 
trict bill. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  It  In  the  light  of 
some  of  the  conclusions  reached  in  your 
study  committee's  report  on  the  future  of 
districts — a  report  which  I  found  candid, 
provocative,  challenging,  and  constructive. 
Your  study  committee  did  a  fine  Job,  and 
this  organization  is  better  fitted  to  face  the 
problems  and  potentials  of  the  future  be- 
cause it  has  this  excellent  blueprint. 

Let  me  quote  four  points  from  the  report: 

1.  "America's  political  and  social  phlloe- 
ophy  demands  that  the  avenue  down  which 
responsible  effort  is  directed  must  be  broad 
In  order  to  allow  for  experimentation,  di- 
versity, and  freedom.  But  there  must  be  an 
avenue  if  we  are  to  get  where  we  wish  to  go, 

2.  "Local  citizens  must  participate  in  re- 
source planning  and  development  In  order 
to  enlighten  themselves  about  resource  prob- 
lems and  to  exercise  their  rights  in  a  demo- 
cratic society.  This  is  the  greatest  require- 
ment of  all  as  we  look  to  resources  and  our 
future. 

3.  "The  Interests  of  resource  users  are 
sharing  attention  with  the  interests  of  re- 
source owners. 

4.  "Important  changes  will  be  needed  In 
our  political  and  social  'machinery'  to  In- 
sure the  proper  conservation,  utilization,  and 
development  of  our  natural  resources  in  the 
years  ahead.  The  organizational  machinery 
must  accomplish  four  purposes:  Factfind- 
ing and  interpretation,  planning,  coordina- 
tion, and  action." 

The  proposed  community  development 
districts  are  designed  to: 

1.  Broaden  the  avenue  for  opportunity 
development  In  rural  America. 

2.  Increase  the  participation  of  rural  peo- 
ple in  resource  planning  and  development. 

3.  Better  adapt  our  political  and  social 
machinery  to  more  comprehensive  and  efD- 
cient  factfinding  and  Interpretation,  plan- 
ning, coordination,  and  action. 

Perhaps  the  President  had  the  report  on 
the  future  districts  In  mind  when  he  pre- 
pared his  community  development  district 
message.  Certainly  the  conclusloru  reached 
In  the  report  and  the  principles  contained  In 
the  message  are  solidly  consistent. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  accompanying  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, put  it  this  way: 

He  said  that  even  with  the  help  of  the 
great  new  programs  provided  by  the  first  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress,  and  In  prior  years,  "too 
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few  rural  communltlM  are  able  to  marshal 
sufficient  physical,  human,  and  financial  re- 
sources to  achieve  a  satisfactory  level  of  social 
and  economic  development  •   •   •. 

"It  Is  difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  for  every 
small  hamlet  to  offer  Its  own  complete  set 
of  public  services.  Nor  Is  It  economical  for 
the  small' city  to  try  to  achieve  metropolitan 
standards  of  service,  opportunity,  and  cul- 
ture, without  relation  to  lu  rural  environs. 

"The  related  Interests  of  each — the  small 
city  and  its  rural  neighbors — need  to  be 
taken  Into  account  In  planning  for  the  pub- 
lic service*  and  economic  development  of  the 
wider  community.  In  this  way  the  benefits 
of  creative  federalism  can  be  brought  to  our 
rural  citizens. 

"The  base  exists  for  such  coordinated 
planning,"  the  President  continued  in  the 
message. 

"New  communities  are  coming  Into  being — 
stimulated  by  advanced  means  of  travel  and 
communications.  Because  of  these  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  extend  to  people  In  the  outlying 
rural  areas  a  richer  variety  of  public  services. 
and  of  economic  and  cultural  opfwrtunltles. 

"By  combining  resources  and  efforts  In 
these  larger  and  more  functional  groupings. 
rural  and  urban  communities — comprising 
a  population  base  large  enough  to  support  a 
full  range  of  efficient  and  high-quality  pub- 
lic services  and  facilities — can  achieve  the 
conditions  necessary  for  economic  and  social 
advance." 

The  President  explained  that  boundaries 
of  the  proposed  conununlty  development  dis- 
tricts will  correspond  to  the  normal  com- 
muting or  trading  patterns  of  rural  and  city 
residents.  The  proposed  legislation  provides 
that  while  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
designate  a  district,  he  can  do  so  only  after 
an  area  has  been  so  delineated  by  a  State's 
Oovernor  or  legislature  or  an  authorized 
State  agency. 

The  expanded  public  service  opportunities 
provided  for  soil  conservation  district  lead- 
ers in  this  enlarged  grassroots  planning 
process  are  apparent  throughout  the  Presi- 
dent's message. 

Planning  and  soil  conservation  districts, 
like  love  an*!  marriage,  have  always  gone  to- 
gether. 

The  Individual  farm  plan  was  the  start. 
and  Is  stUl  deep  In  the  heart  of  conservation 
and  resource  development  on  private  lands. 

Prom  the  Individual  farm  plan  you  moved 
Into  planning  the  watershed.  Into  multidis- 
trict planning,  and — by  Invitation — Into 
some  phases  of  urban  planning.  You  know 
the  benefits  uf  planning. 

President  Johnson  cited  these  t)enefits 
from  coordinated  planning  for  rural  develop- 
ment: 

"It  can  stimulate  economic  growth. 

"It  can  provide  the  economies  of  efficient 
public  services — which  attract  business  and 
Industry. 

"It  can  insure  that  programs  will  com- 
prise a  logical  and  comprehensive  effort  to 
solve  the  community's  Interrelated  problems 
at  minimum  cost. 

"It  can  bring  us  closer  to  achievement  of 
a  more  beautiful,  more  livable  rural  Amer- 
ica. An  Increasing  combination  of  local. 
State,  and  Federal  resources  is  already  be- 
ginning to  transform  the  countryside,  mak- 
ing multiple  uses  possible — for  production, 
for  outdoor  recreation,  and  for  the  res- 
toration of  natural  beauty.  Planning  can 
help  make  this  beneficence  a  part  of  the  lives 
of  millions  of  urban  Amerlctms  " 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  one  more 
•Ignlfleant  phase  of  the  President's  concept 
at  ootmnunlty  development  districts  that  Is 
completely  consistent  with  your  program  and 
purpoaa. 

"Planning  activities  for  the  district  will 
be  performed  under  the  direction  of  rep- 
resentatlTM  selected  by  each  of  the  partici- 
pating   county    or    municipal    governments 


"Our  purpose  la  not  to  supplant  present 
efforu  of  local.  State  of  Federal  Govern- 
ments— but  to  supplement  them;  not  to  for- 
sake the  small  community,  but  to  help  It 
avoid  underrepresentution  In  decisions  that 
affects  its  life  " 

In  other  words,  this  suggested  addition  to 
rural  development  tools  has  its  roots  in  the 
electorate,  is  responsive  to  it.  This  tool  does 
not  rebuild  or  superlmixise.  it  coordinates. 

But  first  of  all  it  must  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress. And  then  it  must  be  put  to  work  by 
local  people  IX  it  is  to  spiuk  the  rural  prog- 
ress  we   need.     That's   where   you   come   In. 

I  hope  you  will  study  this  proposal  care- 
fully and.  before  this  convention  adjourns, 
resolve  to  helj)  bring  this  new  conservation 
and  development  tool  into  law  and  Into  use. 

The  Bible  questions  the  advisability  of 
gaining  the  world  and  losing  ones  soul. 

We  can  well  question  the  advisability  of 
achieving;  a  trillion-dall.ir  ecunomy  if  we  get 
it  at  the  cost  of  incrensed  pollution  of  air 
and  water,  increiused  pollution  of  the  social 
and  cultural  lives  of  human  beings  resulting 
from  piling  up  too  many  of  them  In  too 
few  cities,  increased  congestion  in  every- 
thing from  tramc  to  kindergiirten  classrooms. 

For  the  well-being  of  the  whole  of  the 
Nation — urban  and  rural— the  greatest  con- 
tribution that  rtiral  leadership  can  make  to 
our  generation  is  to  maKe  it  possible  for 
p)eople  to  live  rich  and  rewarding  lives  where 
the  space  Is.  on  the  countryside. 

That  space  must,  of  course,  be  equipped 
with  adequate  educational  and  health  serv- 
ices, water  distribution  and  sanitation  sys- 
tems, facilities  for  Job  training,  social  services 
and  it  must  be  marked  by  more  industries, 
more  b  vis  in  esse.";,  more  service  institutions — 
because  to  live  successfvilly  in  rural  America, 
men  and  women  must  be  able  to  work  there. 

Perhaps  the  fastest  way  to  describe  our 
task  Is  that  of  rebuUdlni?  the  gates  of  rtiral 
America  so  they  open  In  as  well  as  out. 

This  you  can  do.  And  the  doing  Is  filled 
with  excitement  and  challenge. 

Tomorrow  you  will  elect  a  president  to 
succeed  Marion  Monk,  who  lia.s  served  all  the 
time  your  bylaws  allow  in  that  office 

I  want  to  place  into  the  record  of  this  con- 
vention, and  into  the  history  of  the  National 
Association  of  Soil  Conservation  Districts,  my 
own  appreciation  and  th^t  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture — to  President  Monk. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  come 
to  accept  integrity,  vision,  and  quality  as 
standard  equipment  in  your  association's 
leadership.  We  look  forward  to  a  continued 
sharing  of  responsibilities  and  objectives 
with  you  through  your  new  President,  and 
through  all  who  have  leadership  roles  at 
National,  State,  and  community  levels. 

I  ask.  respectfully  and  confidently,  for  your 
continued  cooperation  as  we  tackle  the  great 
and  worthwhile  task  of  reducing  traffic 
through  rural  America's  out  gate,  and  widen- 
ing the  one  marked  in. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HENRY  H. 
FOWLER,  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
TREASURY 

Mr.  'VrVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  BoggsI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler,  one  of 
our  Natian'R  most  dedicated  public  serv- 
ants, testified  last  week  before  the  House- 
Senate  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  the 
state  of  the  Nation's  economy  and  the 


measures  which  our  National  Govern- 
ment proposes  to  halt  any  inflationary 
pressures  in  our  economy  and  to  con- 
tinue the  tremendous  growth  and  pros- 
perity which  business,  industry,  and  the 
individual  American  are  enjoying  today. 

In  a  splendid  manner,  Mr.  Fowler  out- 
lined those  actions  which  already  have 
been  taken,  those  which  go  into  eflfect 
this  year  and  those  which  the  President 
proposed  In  his  budget  message  and  his 
economic  message  to  the  Congress. 

The  unprecedented  development  and 
prosperity  which  our  country  is  realizing 
today,  and  which  it  has  achieved  over  the 
past  5  years  is  due  In  no  small  measure 
to  the  Increased  cooperation  by  our  Na- 
tional Government,  and  our  State  and 
local  governments,  in  working  more 
closely  with  business  and  labor  for  the 
greater  benefit  of  all  American.s. 

I  am  happy  and  proud  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Fowler  for  his  fine  presentation, 
and  to  commend  his  excellent  testimony 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress.  The  iext 
of  his  testimony  follows : 

Statement    or    the    Honorable    Hfnrt    H. 

FowLEB.  Secretary  of  the  TRE.^sfRY.  Br- 

POBE  THE  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Peb- 

RUABT  3,  1966 

During  these  hearings  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  expressed  their  concern  about  the 
threat  of  Infiatlon.  The  administration 
shares  that  concern.  Its  actions  on  the  Gov- 
ernment employee  pay  raise  In  August,  the 
steel  settlement  In  September,  and  the  alu- 
minum, copper,  and  steel  price  situations  this 
past  fall,  as  well  as  its  current  budget,  bear 
witness  to  this  concern. 

There  are  those  who  propose  that  the  ad- 
ministration come  forward  now  with  a  pro- 
gram to  enforce  much  harsher  restraints  on 
the  economy  than  those  now  in  effect  or 
proposed  In  the  President's  budget.  The 
administration  disagrees  with  the  premise 
that  more  needs  to  be  done  now.  However. 
It  welcomes  the  putting  forward  of  any  spe- 
cific proposals  since  they  may  add  to  the 
range  of  contingency  planning  in  which  It 
Itself  Is  engaged.  Indeed,  It  suggests  that 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  or  thii 
Joint  Committee  study,  review,  and  recom- 
mend the  type  of  tax  increases  which  would 
be  most  suitable  If  Inflationary  pressures 
require  additional  fiscal  action. 

First,  let  us  be  very  clear  as  to  the  position 
of  the  administration  In  the  uncertainties 
that  the  situation  In  Vietnam  makes  ines- 
capable. The  President  has  given  to  the 
Congress  an  unqualified  commitment  that 
"should  unforeseen  Infiatlonary  pressures  de- 
velop. I  will  propose  such  fiscal  actions  as  are 
appropriate  to  maintain  economic  stability" 
He  has  pointed  out  that  "the  extent  of  the 
fiscal  or  monetary  restraint  that  will  be 
needed  to  avoid  Inflationary  pressures  will  de- 
pend directly  on  the  restraint  and  moderation 
exercised  by  those  who  have  power  over  wages 
and  prices."  "ITils  Is  our  answer  to  those  who 
ask,  "Will  the  Government  go  for  tax  in- 
creases later  this  year?" 

Second,  the  administration  does  not  believe 
it  is  wise  to  Impose  measures  of  restraint  on 
the  economy  In  addition  to  those  in  effect  or 
proposed  In  the  President's  Budget  and  Eco- 
nomic Report  unless  or  until  the  "unfore- 
seen Inflationary  pressures"  develop 

We  have  seen  too  many  expansions  turned 
Into  recessions  by  slamming  down  too  hard 
on  the  brakes.  We  have  seen  too  much 
unemployment  and  underemployment  too 
long  to  cut  back  drastically  and  unneces- 
sarily on  private  demand  to  provide  purpose- 
fully an  Idle  reserve  of  manpower  and 
capacity.  We  advocate  a  course  of  modera- 
Uon  and  balance  In  dealing  with  any  danger 
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of  economic  excess  as  we  have  advocated 
moderation  and  balance  In  curing  economic 
deficiency. 

The  national  economic  objectives  as  set 
forth  in  the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  under 
which  this  committee  functions,  provide 
that  "it  Is  the  continuing  policy  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government  to 
use  all  practicable  means  •  •  •  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  and  maintaining.  In  a  man- 
ner capable  to  foster  and  promote  free  com- 
petitive enterprise  and  the  general  welfare, 
conditions  under  which  there  will  be  afforded 
useful  employment  opportunities.  Including 
self-employment,  for  those  able,  willing,  and 
seeking  to  work,  and  to  promote  maximum 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power." 

This  administration  Includes  price  stabil- 
ity as  a  goal  to  be  sought  along  with  these 
more  particularized  objectives  of  full  em- 
ployment and  a  healthy  .ate  of  growth.  It 
believes  that  there  Is  a  fundamental  com- 
patibility of  these  three  objectives  and  that 
in  seeking  one  of  them  it  is  unwise  to 
sacrifice  the  others.  If  one  objective,  such 
as  price  .stability  or  full  employment.  Is 
sought  with  the  utmost  rigor  without  con- 
cern for  the  others,  this  Is  not  wise  national 
policy. 

Of  course,  from  time  to  time  very  special 
situations  may  force  one  economic  objective 
to  move  ahead  of  the  others.  It  Is  quite 
conceivable  that  the  threat  of  an  Inflation 
of  such  si2^  or  duration  might  cause  stabili- 
zation of  the  price  level  to  be  given  top 
priority.  These  black  and  white  situations 
seldom  occur.  The  more  usual  task  Is  to 
seek  price  stability,  growth,  and  high  em- 
ployment simultaneously  and  in  a  reason- 
able degree.  The  challenge  today  Is  to  find 
the  mix  of  monetary,  credit,  and  fiscal  meas- 
ures best  designed  to  achieve  all  these 
objectives,  recognizing  that  public  policies 
will  not  be  adequate  if  some  groups  who 
enjoy  and  exercise  substantial  market  power 
choo.se  to  push  up  or  maintain  prices  or 
wages  .It  unwarranted  levels. 

.\g.iin.st  this  background  let  us  look  at 
the  present  situation  objectively  and  care- 
fully with  a  concern  that  we  press  toward 
all  these  goals  rather  than  become  preoccu- 
pied with  a  single  one.  In  this  calendar 
year  19GS  restraints  which  did  not  character- 
ize 196.5  have  already  been  imposed  upon  the 
economy.  Beginning  in  January  an  extra  $6 
billion  a  year  In  social  security  and  medi- 
care taxes  is  being  withdrawn  from  private 
purchc-ksing  power  to  flow  into  the  trust 
funds  This  was  not  true  of  December  1965, 
or  November,  or  October. 

In  December  1965  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  announced  two  actions  designed.  In 
its  Words,  "to  dampen  mounting  demands 
of  banks  for  still  further  credit  extensions 
that  might  add  to  Inflationary  pressures." 
The  full  effect  of  these  actions,  which  take 
a  considerable  period  of  time  to  be  felt,  is 
yet  to  be  ascertained. 

The  new  tax  proposals  recommended  by 
the  President,  if  adopted  by  March  15  as  he 
urged,  would  withdraw  from  private  pur- 
chasing power  an  additional  $2.9  billion 
during  calendar  1966. 

The  shift' in  the  budgetary  situation  from 
substantial  deficits  In  fiscal  1966.  brought 
on  by  the  response  to  the  challenge  of  Viet- 
nam to  surpluses  or  minor  deficits  in  the 
administrative,  cash  and  national  Income 
account  budgets  has  been  made  possible 
by  expenditure  reductions  coupled  with  the 
new  tax  proposals. 

Com.ng  on  stream  In  1966  are  vast  quan- 
tities o:  new  industrial  capacity  which  are 
the  fnnts  of  Investment  made  In  recent 
years.  Coming  into  the  labor  force  are  a 
million  and  one-half  additional  new  entrants 
from  the  younger  age  group  and.  In  addition. 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  are  being  given 
the  benefit  of  manpower  training  to  better 
e<iuip  them  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  labor 


market.  And.  of  course,  the  dwindling  rate 
of  unemployment  Is  stimulating  renewed 
effort  In  the  private  sector  to  train  and 
better  utilize  the  available  labor  force. 

Given  all  these  new  factors  the  wise  course 
of  balance  and  mcxleratlon  In  piu-sulng  con- 
tinued growth,  a  higher  rate  of  employment 
and  relative  price  stability  would  seem  to  call 
for  determining  how  the  economy  reacts  to 
this  new  mix  of  relatively  moderate  restraints 
before  adopting  without  apparent  present 
reason  the  far  harsher  measures — presiun- 
ably  Incre-osed  tax  rates,  direct  price  and 
wivge  controls,  and  much  tighter  monetary 
restraint. 

We  meet  today  in  economic  circumstances 
of  rather  different  complexion  from  those 
of  a  year  ago  or  any  of  the  past  several  years. 
At  home  our  work  force,  more  productive 
than  ever,  is  also  more  fully  employed  than 
at  any  time  in  nearly  a  decade.  Adding  to 
the  Increasing  demands  of  our  own  people 
for  more  of  the  fruits  of  our  highly  produc- 
tive economy.  Is  our  firm  commitment  to  the 
defense  of  freedom  of  'Vietnam,  which  places 
a  high-priority  claim  on  our  human  and 
material  resources.  Rather  than  stimulate 
the  economy  further,  it  Is  now  the  broad 
task  of  Government  economic  policy  to  take 
In  some  sail.  We  have  become  more  con- 
cerned with  economic  overheating  than  with 
the  shortfalls  of  demand  that  marked  most 
recent  years. 

Our  International  economic  position  has 
taken  a  decided  turn  for  the  better — and  we 
expect  that  It  will  do  still  better  In  this  cur- 
rent year.  Yet  here,  too,  our  progress  In 
meeting  older  problems  has  tended  to  un- 
cover new  ones — in  this  case  the  need  to 
move  ahead  with  improved  machinery  to 
cope  with  the  International  financial  prob- 
lems we  will  face  in  the  future. 

ECONOMIC   ACCOMPLISHMENTS   OF    1965 

With  the  President's  Economic  Report 
now  before  you.  there  Is  no  need  to  recount 
in  detail  the  economic  accomplishments  of 
1965.  A  few  highlights  will  serve  to  make 
the  point.  In  this  fifth  full  year  of  business 
expansion,  real  output  gained  S'j  percent. 
During  the  year.  Industrial  production 
climbed  7  4  percent,  at>out  2.5  million  more 
workers  found  employment,  and  the  unem- 
ployment rate  fell  from  5  percent  at  the  end 
of  1964  to  Just  4.1  percent  of  the  civilian 
labor  force  at  the  end  of  1965.  In  early 
1961,  when  the  current  economic  upswing 
was  just  getting  underway,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  reached  a  high  of  about  7  percent. 

No  stronger  witness  is  needed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  earlier  policies.  The  stimulus  of 
carefully  planned  reductions  in  tax  rates, 
working  In  tandem  with  a  moderately  ex- 
pansive monetary  policy,  and  blended  with 
a  range  of  Government  programs  addressed 
to  more  specific  economic  problems,  has 
helped  produce  a  5-year  economic  rise  of 
enormous  scope.  Our  real  growth  rate  dur- 
ing the  expansion  from  early  1961  through 
1965.  5'i  percent  annually,  can  stand 
proudly  beside  the  record  turned  in  by  other 
Industrial  countries.  And  it  far  overshadows 
our  own  frustratingly  slow  growth  during 
the  recession-pocked  1950's. 

Yet  the  very  success  of  earlier  policies  has 
brought  Into  range  a  different  set  of  prob- 
lems and  hence  of  near-term  policy  objec- 
tives. On  the  whole,  our  long  economic 
expansion  has  been  remarkably  free  of  price 
Increases,  but  In  the  past  year  there  has  been 
greater  upward  pressure — understandable  in 
light  of  our  own  closer  approach  to  capacity 
operations  and  full  employment — but  never- 
theless most  unwelcome. 

Amidst  all  our  progress  toward  greater 
economic  well-being,  however,  there  remains 
a  residue  of  older  problems — ameliorated, 
but  not  solved,  by  gains  In  the  economy  at 
large.  Unemployment  among  nonwhltes.  for 
example,  has  declined  but  remains  about 
double  the  rate  for  whites,  and  Is  surely  too 


high.  Too  many  pockets  of  poverty  remain; 
perhaps  their  number  and  extent  are  less 
than  before,  but  their  very  existence  is  the 
more  glaring  in  view  of  the  general  economic 
advance.  And  even  among  the  employed, 
and  among  the  many  who  aic  above  the 
poverty  threshold,  there  is  much  more  they 
can  contribute  and  gain  In  the  framework  of 
a  healthy  expanding  economy. 

FISCAL   POLICY A    TURNING    POINT 

It  Is  the  overall  economic  picture  to  which 
general  Government  financial  policy  must  be 
addressed,  however,  and  that  picture  Is 
clearly  changed  The  key  factor  calling  for 
a  difl'erent  policy  approach  is  our  commit- 
ment In  Vietnam — but  I  would  emphasize 
that  we  had  a  very  solid  economic  upswing 
In  progress  well  before  the  buildup  in  our 
Vietnam  effort  that  started  this  fall.  It  was 
an  upswing  that  resoundingly  demonstrated 
the  logic  of  the  reductions  In  tax  r.'it.es  of  the 
last  few  years. 

In  tills  current  fiscal  year,  for  example, 
our  income  tax — even  with  Its  lower  rates — 
will  bring  in  substantially  higher  revenues 
than  ever  before  because  of  the  higher  In- 
come base.  The  in\estment  tax  credit  en- 
acted In  1962  and  improved  In  1964.  and  the 
steps  taken  In  1962  and  1965  to  liberalize 
depreciation  have  also  borne  fruit,  stimulat- 
ing a  level  of  investment  that  not  only  con- 
tributed to  overall  economic  activity  and 
productivity,  but  also  added  to  our  produc- 
tive capacity,  so  that  our  economy  could 
expand  without  generating  excessive  Infla- 
tionary pressure. 

Industrial  capacity  Is  being  more  fully 
utilized  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  decade, 
but  overall,  we  have  the  p>otential  to  meet 
both  our  commitments  In  Vietnam  and  our 
economic  demands  at  home.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  fiscal  measures  of  the  last  few  years 
to  encourage  Investment  deserve  a  good  share 
of  the  credit  for  this. 

Taken  together,  the  stimulative  effect  of 
tax  reductions  on  the  economy  lias  been  such 
that  tax  revenues  in  the  current  fiscal  year, 
apart  from  the  effect  of  our  new  recommen- 
dations are  estimated  to  be  J21  billion  more 
than  in  fiscal  year  1961.  despite  tax  rate 
reductions  that  liave  cut  the  burden  of  taxes 
by  some  $20  billion  at  this  year's  Income 
levels — more  than  twice  the  revenue  increase 
In  the  preceding  5  years  when  there  were  no 
substuntlal  Uix  reductions. 

Now,  liowever,  with  the  economy  already 
moving  in  high  gear  and  our  V'ietnam  com- 
mitment superimposed  on  robust  private  de- 
mands, there  Is  a  clear  need  for  a  shift  away 
from  the  stimulative  policies  of  the  past  few 
years.  An  obvious  first  step  is  that  addi- 
tional fiscal  dividends  in  the  form  of  tax 
cuts  must  be  put  off  for  the  time  being. 
This  was  already  apparent  several  months 
ago,  before  our  new  budget  for  fiscal  1967 
began  to  take  solid  shape. 

Moreover,  in  mapping  out  that  new  budget, 
and  modifying  our  posture  for  the  balance  of 
fiscal  1966.  it  Is  clearly  not  sufficient  merely 
to  come  up  with  a  1967  deficit  that  Is  no 
greater  than  that  of  1966.  With  private  de- 
mands running  stronger,  the  fiexible  exer- 
cise of  sound  fiscal  policy  means  that  the 
Government's  posture  should  be  more  re- 
straining. 

This  is  precisely  what  underlies  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  an  acceleration  of  reve- 
nues In  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year  and 
fiscal  1967.  The  principle  behind  this  tax 
program  Is  to  take  actions  that  can  be  put 
In  effect  quickly  and  that  do  not  make  basic 
changes  in  tax  programs  already  enacted. 
For  corporations  and  Individuals  there  Is  no 
change  at  all  In  final  tax  liabilities,  but  only 
a  speedup  In  the  payment  of  taxes  against 
the  currently  accruing  liabilities. 

The  proposed  2-year  postponement  in  cer- 
tain excise  tax  reductions  which  Congress 
had  previously  scheduled  for  graduated  re- 
duction  follows   through   on    the   standard 
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adopted  by  the  Ck>ngrew  to  govern  these 
exclM  taxes — that  their  reducUon  be  sched- 
uled so  as  to  be  of  particular  benefit  to  the 
economy  as  they  take  effect.  Their  reduc- 
tion now  would  be  stimulative  when  stimulus 
la  not  needed;  their  reduction  later  will  come 
a";  a  time  when  It  Is  more  likely  that  stimulus 
would  be  welcome  or  appropriate. 

Altogether,  these  tax  measures  will  be 
withdrawing  an  extra  tag  billion  In  cash 
payments  during  calendar  1066.  Coupled 
with  the  moat  rigorous  pruning  of  expendl- 
t\ire  plans  consistent  with  meeting  our  ur- 
gent commitments  abroad  and  at  horna^  If 
enacted  promptly  they  will  substantially 
lower  a  budget  deficit  In  fiscal  1966  and  lead 
to  a  budget  deficit  of  just  91.8  billion  In 
fiscal  1967.  On  a  cash  basis,  the  proposed 
budget  would  produce  a  surplus  of  (500 
million,  while  on  a  national  Income  basis 
there  would  be  a  deficit  of  about  t500  mil- 
lion. 

The  estimated  deficits  for  fiscal  1966  are: 
administrative,  96.4  billion;  cash,  96.9  bil- 
lion; and  national  Income,  92.2  billion — not 
far  from  the  averages  during  the  current 
expansion.  But  now  with  the  need  to  shift 
In  the  direction  of  fiscal  restraint,  the  ad- 
ministrative deficit  will  be  reduced  by  about 
94  >4  billion  during  fiscal  1967  and  the  cash 
and  national  Income  budgets  will  be  com- 
ing Into  approximate  balance  over  the  same 
period. 

Some  critics  have  called  our  tax  proposals 
one-shot  remedies.  Indeed  they  are.  None 
of  us  knows  the  duration  and  extent  of  our 
commitment  to  the  defense  of  freedom  In 
Vietnam.  We  earnestly  hope  that  our  ob- 
jective can  be  achieved  quickly.  In  that 
case,  our  one-shot  measures  are  quite  ap- 
propriate. But  If  It  turns  out  that  our  needs 
In  Vietnam  are  of  longer  duration,  then  the 
meeting  of  that  commitment  will  take  first 
claim  on  the  fiscal  dividends  deriving  from 
an  expanding  tax  base  In  fiscal  year  1968. 
And  If  our  Vietnam  needs  are  greater  In 
magnitude  than  Is  currently  contemplated, 
or  should  unforeseen  Inflationary  pressures 
develop,  then  further  fiscal  measures  will  be 
requested. 

This  Is  the  courae  of  maximum  flexibility — 
requesting  some  moderately  restraining 
measures,  appropriate  to  the  tasks  at  hand, 
and  that  can  be  put  Into  effect  quickly,  while 
standing  alert  to  ask  for  whatever  further 
actions  might  be  needed  as  clrciunstancee 
unfold. 

HASMONIZING    FINANCIAL    POMCIXS 

Developments  In  the  credit  markets  during 
1S66  reflected  stronger  demands  from  a  va- 
riety of  sources,  centered  In  the  private  econ- 
omy, while  the  central  bank  followed  a  some- 
what less  accommodative  policy.  Thus, 
while  we  had  record  flows  of  funds  through 
the  markets.  In  support  of  the  record  level 
of  economic  activity,  these  funds  moved  at 
higher  rates  of  interest. 

For  ahort-term  Interest  rates  the  rise  dur- 
ing lB6fi  represented  a  continuation  of  the 
upward  trend  that  has  proceeded  over  the 
last  several  years  from  the  low  point  In  the 
1040-61  recession.  For  longer  term  rates,  the 
rise  after  mld-1966  was  the  first  significant 
upttim  in  the  extended  period  of  business 
•xpaaalon  that  began  In  1961.  Through  moat 
of  this  period,  long  rates  were  little  changed 
despite  rising  demands  for  long-term  money, 
bec*«ise  ample  savings  fiows  were  augmented 
by  the  enormous  efficiency  of  our  financial 
Institutions  In  placing  relatively  short-term 
deposits  In  long-term  employment.  The 
hlcher  long  rates  of  the  past  year  emerged  as 
demands  for  long-term  credit  accelerated 
further. 

Afklnst  the  background  of  less  receptive 
credit  markets.  Treasury  debt  management 
In  tbs  past  year  faced  a  difficult  task  even 
tboufh  the  Treasury's  net  cash  borrowings 
were  relatively  modest:  Indeed,  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  Clovemment  Investment  ac- 
counts adding  significantly  to  their  holdln([a 


of  Treasury  debt  there  was  actually  a  decline 
m  the  volume  of  Federal  debt  In  the  hands 
of  the  public  during  calendar   year   1965. 

As  the  year  progressed,  the  prodlgflous 
value  of  earlier  advance  refunding  operations 
was  Increasingly  apparent.  Those  opera- 
tions. Including  one  completed  very  success- 
fully In  January  1965.  lightened  the  task  that 
remained  to  be  accomplished  later  in  the 
year,  and  built  up  a  reserve  that  we  could 
draw  on  In  subsequent  debt  operations. 
That  cushion  cannot  be  drawn  on  indefinite- 
ly, however,  and  In  our  current  refunding  we 
are  taking  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to 
lighten  the  refinancing  tasks  awaiting  us 
next  spring  and  summer. 

We  see  our  savings  bond  program  as  an- 
other area  of  prime  Importance  to  debt  man- 
agement. A  higher  rate  on  these  savings, 
and  a  planned  Inv'.goratlon  of  the  savings 
bond  sales  program.  Is  expected  to  play  a  sig- 
nificant part  In  achieving  our  overall  eco- 
nomic objectives  in  1966.  Indeed,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  higher  rate  which  will  be  an- 
nounced shortly,  we  are  exploring  Intensively 
the  feasibility  of  several  new  types  of  special 
appeal  to  the  8  million  participants  In  the 
Industrial  and  governmental  pajTOll  savings 
bond  programs  and  to  new  participants  as 
well. 

It  has  also  become  Increasingly  clear  over 
the  past  year  that  Treasury  debt  manage- 
ment, and  other  official  flnanclal  policies,  re- 
quire close  coordination  with  the  multitude 
of  other  Federal  credit  activities.  To  a  grow- 
ing extent.  Federal  credit  programs  are  ex- 
panding their  reliance  on  the  private  sector 
for  financing,  rather  than  use  Treasury  fi- 
nancing as  a  permanent  crutch  In  view  of 
the  great  variety  of  different  programs  In- 
volved here  and  the  Increased  level  of  activ- 
ity, an  effort  is  now  being  made  to  centralize 
the  bulk  of  these  asset  sales  so  as  to  achieve 
the  best  marketing  terms  and  maximum  co- 
ordination with  overall  flnanclal  policy. 

Like  debt  management  and  fiscal  p>ollcy. 
monetary  policy  also  has  a  new  environment 
to  work  with  during  this  period.  In  view  of 
recent  events,  I  believe  it  would  be  more 
appropriate  for  this  committee  to  hear  di- 
rectly from  the  monetary  authorities  on  this 
Important  topic.  As  the  President  stated 
last  December  5,  "*  •  *  I  will  continue  to  do 
my  best  to  give  the  American  people  the 
kind  of  fully  coordinated,  well-integrated 
economic  policy  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
which  has  been  so  successful  for  the  last  58 
months,  and  which  I  hope  will  preserve  the 
price  stability  so  necessary  for  America's 
continued  prosperity." 

COST-PEICB  STABn,ITY   ESSENTIAL 

In  1965  we  developed  some  cracks  In  the 
excellent  record  of  cost  and  price  stability 
that  has  characterized  the  current  economic 
expansion.  Consumer  prices  rose  1.7  percent 
over  the  past  year,  a  slightly  greater  rise  than 
the  gradual  Increases  of  other  recent  years 
which  averaged  about  1.3  percent.  In  whole- 
sale prices  we  saw  virtual  stability  from  1958 
to  early  1965.  but  then  a  3.4-percent  rise  by 
the  end  of  1965. 

These  increases  are  still  quite  mild,  and  of 
limited  duration  as  of  now,  compared  either 
with  U.S.  experience  In  the  mld-1950'8,  or  the 
more  recent  experience  of  practically  every 
other  country  In  the  world — but  even  a  mild 
rise  Is  not  welcome  and  Is  a  cause  for  con- 
cern. We  are  well  aware  that  any  com- 
placency toward  mild  Increases  In  costs  and 
prices  Is  an  open  Invitation  to  more  per- 
sistent or  larger  Increases,  and  this  we  can- 
not have  without  endangering  an  enviable 
record  of  substantial  economic  growth  at 
home  with  relative  price  stability,  declining 
unemployment,  and  progress  toward  balanced 
International  payments. 

The  attainment  of  nearly  full  employment 
means  that  our  efforts  to  maintain  stable 
costs  and  prices  must  be  even  greater  than 
before.    This  calls  for  a  combination  of  co- 


ordinated policies.  The  framework  of  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  Is  already  in  the  proceaa 
of  shifting  away  from  the  stimulative  lean- 
ing of  recent  years.  But  greater  effort  U 
needed  on  the  coet  and  price  side.  too.  R«. 
sponsible  restraint  whether  urged  upon  busi- 
ness, labor,  of  government,  Is  meant  to  be 
more  than  a  catch  phrase.  I  believe  It  can 
work.  But  as  the  President  pointed  out  In 
his  January  27  economic  message  to  Con- 
gress, the  "extent  of  the  fiscal  or  monetary 
reetralnt  that  will  be  needed  to  avoid  in- 
flationary pressures  will  depend  directly  on 
the  restraint  and  moderation  exercised  by 
those  who  have  power  over  wages  and  prices." 

PROGRESS  IN  THE  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

The  United  States  made  a  giant  stride  last 
year  In  Its  march  toward  balance-of-pay- 
ments  equilibrium.  Between  I960  and  I96t 
we  reduced  our  overall  deficit.  In  uneven 
steps,  from  93.9  to  92.8  billion.  In  1956. 
It  was  cut  to  91.3  billion — the  Improve- 
ment exceeding  the  total  progress  of  the 
previous  4  years. 

While  the  data  for  1965  are  still  incom- 
plete. It  appears  that  this  gain  was  achieved 
despite  some  setbacks  on  particular  IteoM. 
Our  trade  surplus,  for  example,  was  down 
about  91.9  billion  and  our  tourist  deficit 
widened  by  about  9200  million.  Direct  in- 
vestment by  U.S.  corporations  rose  by 
roughly  9900  million  for  the  year  and  wm 
only  partly  offset  by  a  9500  million  Increase 
In  direct  Investment  Income.  Moreover,  pur- 
chases of  U.S.  securities  by  foreigners  were 
offset  by  liquidations  of  securities  and  other 
U.S.  assets  totaling  over  9500  million  by  the 
United  Kingdom  Government. 

How,  then,  was  such  outstanding  overall 
progress  made  In  1965?  The  voluntary  re- 
straint p'X)gram,  announced  by  the  President 
just  a  year  ago,  deserves  the  lion's  share  of 
credit.  Its  Impact  was  felt  first,  and  meet 
dramatically,  In  the  field  of  bank  credit. 
Outflows  of  short-  and  long-term  bank  credit 
were  reduced  from  92.5  billion  In  1984  to 
virtually  nothing  In  1965.  As  for  nonbani 
capital,  excluding  the  direct  Investnient 
flows  which  did  Increase,  we  moved  from  an 
outflow  of  almost  91  billion  In  1964  to  an 
estimated  Inflow  of  around  9300  million  la«t 
year.  More  than  half  of  this  Improvement 
came  from  repatriation  of  liquid  funds  by 
corporations  In  response  to  the  voluntary 
program  guided  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. Operating  alongside  the  voluntary 
program,  the  Interest  equalization  tax- 
strengthened  by  the  Congress  and  extended 
to  July  1967 — continued  as  an  Integral  and 
effective  part  of  our  overall  effort. 

In  early  December,  the  administration  an- 
nounced Its  balance-of-payments  program 
for  1966,  continuing  the  measures  Initiated  In 
February  and  Intensifying  the  efforts  to 
moderate  corporate  direct  Investment  abroad. 

On  the  assumption  that  our  trade  surpliu. 
In  the  absence  of  special  factors,  will  im- 
prove In  1966,  and  In  the  expecUtlon  of 
smaller  direct  investment  outflows.  susUlned 
success  In  other  areas  covered  by  the  volun- 
tary restraint  program,  continued  vigilance 
on  Government  expenditures  abroad,  and 
the  cessation  of  the  large  United  Kingdom 
asset  liquidations — we  believe  we  can  achieve 
equilibrium  In  otir  International  payment*— 
9260  million  on  either  side  of  balance. 

The  Importance  of  reaching  equlUbrlum  u 
vividly  brought  home  by  the  fact  that  laJrt 
year,  despite  the  smaller  payments  deflect. 
the  United  States  lost  91.664  million  in 
gold— the  largest  loss  since  1060.  Of  VHt^ 
9259  million  represented  our  payment  of  a 
percent  of  our  quota  Increase  to  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  which  will  be  olI»M 
by  Increased  automatic  drawing  rights  on  toe 
Fund.  Much  of  the  remainder  of  the  1<» 
was  attributable  to  the  large  deficits  we  in- 
curred In  previous  years,  as  foreign  co^"]" 
used  their  doUar  accumulaUons  to  a«i"r 
gold.  The  rate  of  gold  loss  feU  «"^ 
throughout  the  year:  9832  mlUlon  in  the  nw 
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quarter,  9589  million  In  the  second  includ- 
ing the  IMF  payment,  9124  million  In  the 
third,  and  9119  mlUlon  In  the  fourth. 

The  fact  that  so  much  of  last  year's  gold 
drain  went  to  a  single  country — nearly  9900 
million  to  France — coupled  with  the  fact 
mat  the  rate  of  drain  dwindled  as  the  year 
progressed  and  our  payments  position  Im- 
proved, make  It  clear  that  there  Is  at  present 
no  general  lack  of  confidence  In  the  dollar. 
The  reverse  Is  certainly  the  case. 

We  must  make  sure  this  confidence  con- 
tinues. If  ftirther  action  Is  neceesary  to 
bring  our  payments  Into  equilibrium  In 
iggg — either  because  circumstances  change 
(X  our  present  expectations  of  success  are 
unjustified — such  action  will  be  taken. 

We  look  forward,  of  course,  to  the  day 
when  the  restrictions  necessary  today  can 
safely  be  removed.  None  of  us  wants  to 
keep' these  trappings  of  constraint  any  longer 
than  necessary.  But  we  do  have  to  be  rea- 
sonably confident  first  that  the  underlying 
conditions  for  sustained  balance  are  met, 
and  this  will  require  continued  effort  on  our 
part  and  on  the  part  of  others  as  well. 

Given  price  stability  at  home,  the  In- 
^nulty  of  our  marketing  and  scientific  com- 
munity, and  the  energy  of  our  businessmen, 
I  am  sure  that  over  the  longrun  our  trade 
surplus  will  widen — and  this  will  help. 

Given  the  high  level  of  overseas  direct  In- 
vestment by  our  corporations  In  recent  years 
and  the  sizable  level  still  permitted  under 
the  new  Commerce  Department  guidelines,  X 
am  confident  that  Investment  Income  will 
grow— and  this  will  help. 

Given  passage  of  the  foreign  investors  tax 
bin  we  will  have  created  a  domestic  climate 
more  conducive  to  foreign  portfolio  Invest- 
ment here — and  this  will  help,  too. 

But  over  and  above  these,  there  must  be 
a  greater  understanding  by  all  Industrial 
nations  that  the  task  of  sustaining  meaning- 
ful equilibrium — over  the  long  term — re- 
quires adjustment  by  both  surplus  and  def- 
icit countries.  Obviously,  we  simply  cannot 
all  be  in  surplus  at  once.  We  are  unlikely 
all  to  be  In  equilibrium  at  once. 

Before  turning  to  a  discussion  of  Inter- 
national financial  arrangements,  I  wish  to 
take  note  of  your  request  that  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  wider  permissible 
limits  of  exchange  rate  variation  be  exam- 
ined. The  Treasury  has  begun  such  a  study 
and  will  carry  It  forward  In  consultation 
■with  other  agencies.  We  hope  to  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  make  our  conclusions  available  to  the 
committee  during  this  congressional  session. 

PROCRBSS    TOWARD     BETTER     INTERNATIONAL 
FINANCIAL    ARRANGEMENTS 

There  Is  no  need  to  remind  this  committee 
that  our  progress  In  correcting  our  own  bal- 
ance-of -payments  deficit  gives  added  urgency 
to  the  problem  of  strengthening  the  Interna- 
tional payments  system.  The  committee  and 
its  members  have  made  substantial  and 
Wghly  useful  and  Influential  contributions 
to  the  now  nearly  universal  recognition  of 
this  need. 

As  international  trade  and  payments  con- 
tinue to  expand  we  need  to  provide  for  the 
appropriate  growth  of  world  reserves.  The 
dollar  will  no  longer  be  supplying  the  rest 
of  the  world  with  Increased  monetary  re- 
aves as  it  has  In  the  past. 

You  will  recall  that  I  visited  many  of  the 
capitals  of  Europe  last  summer  to  Impress 
upon  my  colleagues  In  the  finance  ministries 
the  importance  which  this  Government 
places  upon  timely  preparation  for  the  period 
When  some  additional  form  of  International 
monetary  asset  will  be  required.  The  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Report  reviews  this  ques- 
tion again  this  year  and  points  out  that 
progress  is  being  made.  We  have  moved 
"om  the  discussion  stage  to  the  negotiating 
•wge  and  are  coming  to  grips  with  some 
■Pacific  proposals. 


Two  major  lines  of  approach  have  received 
serious  attention  In  discussion  and  negotia- 
tions over  the  past  year.  One  Involves  the 
gradual  expansion  of  automatic  drawing 
rights  In  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
A  second  approach  Involves  creation  of  a  new 
reserve  unit  to  supplement  the  dollar  as  a 
part  of  available  liquidity.  Participating 
countries  would  put  up  their  own  currencies 
as  backing  for  the  new  units  and  would 
undertake  to  accept  the  units  under  agreed 
procedures  In  International  monetary  settle- 
ments. 

At  the  moment,  negotiations  are  proceed- 
ing actively  among  the  Group  of  10  nations 
that  are  of  major  Importance  In  Interna- 
tional flnanclal  arrangements.  Within  the 
past  few  days  the  U.S.  representatives  at  the 
Group  of  10  have  Introduced  certain  pro- 
posals for  consideration  by  the  group  which 
reflect  some  of  our  basic  thinking  and  which 
entail  a  combination  of  drawing  rights  and 
new  reserve  units.  I  would  not  be  so  rash 
as  to  predict  when  some  measure  of  agree- 
ment may  be  reached,  or  precisely  what  form 
It  will  take,  but  It  Is  encouraging  that  these 
negotiations  are  going  on,  and  are  tackling 
the  underlying  Issues. 

Wlien  the  Group  of  10  countries  have 
reached  agreement  on  general  lines  of  ap- 
proach this  will  mark  the  first  phase  In 
realizing  an  Improved  system.  A  second 
phase  win  be  needed  to  Insure  that  the  Inter- 
ests of  countries  not  among  the  10  are  fully 
heard  and  weighed.  The  third  phase  will  be 
to  achieve  adoption  of  a  satisfactory  plan  by 
the  governments  concerned. 

The  potential  for  growth  In  production  and 
trade,  which  has  been  so  dramatically  dem- 
onstrated In  the  postwar  period,  must  not  be 
constrained  by  Inadequacy  of  world  liquidity. 
Once  we  have  agreed  on  satisfactory  means 
of  providing  for  the  appropriate  expansion 
of  reserve  assets,  providing  flexible  responses 
to  changing  needs,  and  providing  proper  safe- 
guards for  our  own  best  Interests  (Including 
appropriate  provision  for  the  role  of  the 
dollar),  we  shall  have  set  the  foundation  for 
a  significant  Improvement  In  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  system. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion.  I  feel  compelled  to  observe 
that  the  path  of  progress  consists  Inevitably 
of  substituting  one  set  of  problems  for  an- 
other. In  the  economic  sphere,  some  of  the 
problems  emergent  today  are  a  bit  more  wel- 
come than  those  that  beset  us  for  the  last  few 
years.  Domestically,  the  more  Immediate 
danger  Is  one  of  overexuberance  and  upward 
pressures  on  costs  and  prices,  rather  than 
unemployment  and  shortfalls  In  activity. 
On  the  International  payments  side  we  are 
well  along  the  road  to  eliminating  our  own 
payments  deficit,  but  we  have  the  rest  of  the 
way  to  go;  and  we  have  seen  that  as  our  own 
deficit  Is  reduced  we  bring  to  the  forefront 
the  adjustment  problems  thus  placed  on  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  the  potential  strains 
on  International  liquidity. 

If  these  problems  are  less  unwelcome  than 
their  predecessors  It  does  not  follow  that 
they  are  any  more  easily  solved.  Yet,  I 
believe  these  challenges,  too,  are  within  our 
capabilities. 


CANDID  ADVICE  TO  ENGINEERS 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Burton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of 


February  4  contained  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Candid  Advice  to  Engineers" 
which  was  prompted  by  a  speech  de- 
livered by  James  K.  Carr  before  the  Con- 
sulting Engineers  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  challenge  comes  from  one  well 
equipped  to  raise  the  issue.  James  Carr 
is  presently  general  manager  of  public 
utilities  for  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 
He  is  the  former  chairman,  California 
Water  Commission  1959-61,  and  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  January  1961 
to  July  1964. 

I  am  enclosing  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  Chronicle  editorial  and  the 
text  of  Mr.  Carr's  speech  which  prompt- 
ed it: 

[From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif,)   Chronicle, 

Feb. 4, 1966] 

Candid  Advice  to  Engineers 

"To  provide  leadership  In  this  new  era, 
engineers  must  move  beyond  the  slide  rule, 
the  computer,  the  less  human  aspects  of  the 
profession,  mathematics,  materials  and  mon- 
ey. They  must  think  of  men  and  their  gov- 
ernment Institutions.  Tliey  must  remember 
that  man  consists  of  body  and  soul.  They 
must  remember  that  engineering  works  are 
built  to  meet  man's  needs," 

Here  Is  an  engineer  speaking,  speaking 
I>olntedly  to  other  engineers  and  speaking 
with  Just  and  timely  vehemence.  Here  Is 
James  K.  Carr.  former  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  currently  San  Francisco's 
manager  of  utilities,  addressing  the  Consult- 
ing Engineers  Association  of  California  at 
Pebble  Beach  last  Monday. 

Noting  that  there  are  an  estimated  975,000 
engineers  in  the  United  States  against  30.000 
architects  and  a  few  professional  urban  plan- 
ners, he  reported  that  engineers  have  the 
numbers  but  not  the  necessary  grasp  of  the 
problem.  With  no  sugar  on  the  pill,  he  In- 
formed his  fellow  practitioners  that  "the 
ugly  American  metropolitan  areas"  against 
which  Americans  from  the  President  on 
down — are  In  rebellion,  "are  largely  the  re- 
sult of  engineering  projects." 

"Too  often."  he  said,  "engineers  have  been 
the  hirelings  of  men  concentrating  on  profit 
alone,  who  are  indifferent  to  their  environ- 
ment. Indifferent  to  people's  needs,  men  who 
are  the  real  architects  of  ugliness,  despollers 
of  communities  and  actually  destroyers  of 
values." 

These  are  sharp,  cutting  words,  but  a  casual 
glance  around  the  bay  area,  at  various  free- 
ways, public  buildings,  private  subdivisions 
and  shoreline  developments  will  establish 
their  validity.  It  may  likewise  arouse  sym- 
pathy for  his  hope  that  the  engineers  of 
America  may  acquire  a  social  conscience,  rec- 
ognize that  their  works  must  serve  the 
needs  of  the  people,  and  give  due  respect  to 
the  total  environment  In  laying  their  plans. 


Can  Consulting  Engineers  Meet  the 
Challenges  or  the  Cities? 

(Excerpts  from  the  remarks  of  James  K,  Carr 
to  the  Consulting  Elnglneers  Association 
of  Oallfornla,  January  31,  1966) 

The  appointment  of  Robert  C.  Weaver 
about  2  weeks  ago  as  the  first  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  massive  program  announced 
last  week  to  revitalize  our  cities,  makes  the 
subject  of  my  remarks  more  timely  than 
could  have  been  anticipated. 

In  this  fast-changing  world,  it  Is  more 
offielal  than  ever — the  preponderantly  rural 
Influences  In  government  under  which  most 
of  us  were  born — are  now  history. 

The  challenges  Immediately  before  us  In 
almost  every  field  are  the  mounting  chal- 
lenges of  the  cities.  Nearly  three-fourths  of 
all  Americans  are  already  urbanities.    With 
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thla  new  emphasis,  forces  have  been  set  In 
motion  to  malce  drastic  change*  In  our  urban 
areas.  It  Is  none  too  soon  If  we  are  to  arrest 
and  reverse  the  tide  of  blight  and  decay  that 
Is  sweeping  over  the  central  core  sectlonf  of 
American  cities. 

A»  with  moet  every  other  group,  the  chal- 
lenges for  engineers  are  more  urban  than 
ever — and  It  should  be  realized  by  engineers 
that  the  opportunities  for  service  are  greater 
than  ever  before  In  the  history  of  the  en- 
gineering profeutons. 

To  provide  leadership  In  this  new  era,  en- 
gineers miist  move  beyond  the  slide  rule,  the 
computer,  the  less  human  aspects  of  the 
profession,  mathematics,  materials,  and 
money.  They  must  think  of  men  and  their 
governmental  Institutions.  They  must  re- 
member that  man  consists  of  body  and  soul. 
They  must  remember  that  engineering  works 
are  built  to  meet  man's  needs. 

All  of  us  must  do  some  deep  basic  thinking 
about  the  troubles  of  the  big  cities.  The  San 
Francisco  Examiner-Chronicle  yesterday 
quoted  Secretary  Weaver  as  saying : 

"We  have  developed  a  philosophic  division 
between  the  central  city  and  the  suburbs. 
But  urban  problems  do  not  recognize  or 
reflect  this  division." 

He  said:  "You  can't  talk  about  mass  trans- 
pcfftatlon  and  say  It  Is  going  to  stop  at  the 
city  Ilmlta.    Smoke  does  not  know  there  Is  a 
city  limit  any  more  than  the  birds." 

Dr.  Weaver  said  the  most  seriotis,  long- 
range  problem  of  his  agency  is  "to  develop 
metropolitan  thinking,  and  metropolitan 
approaches." 

So  with  this  new  call  to  action  on  the 
broader,  social  frontiers,  the  question  arises, 
"Can  engineers — and  for  you,  more  epeclf- 
Ically — can  consulting  engineers  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  cities?" 

The  answer  will  be  a  "yes"  or  a  "no,"  de- 
pending upwn  your  determination  to  engage 
in  some  baaic  metropolitan  thinking  which 
considers  the  real  needs  of  people  and  the 
total  envlromnent.  The  final  answer  will 
depend  upon  performance. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  performance.  In  the 
past  few  weeks.  New  York  City,  the  worldwide 
symbol  of  metropolitan  living,  has  been  al- 
most brought  to  Its  knees.  New  York  City 
has  sufTered  a  strangulating  water  shortage, 
an  Incredible  power  blackout,  and  a  chaotic, 
crippling  transit  tleup.  In  varying  degrees, 
these  systems  failed.  In  different  degrees, 
consulting  engineers  designed  these  sys- 
tems. Therefore,  in  some  measure,  con- 
sulting engineers  failed. 

You  will  probably  disagree  with  the  In- 
dictment, but  let's  take  a  look  at  who  you 
are.  Let's  conalder  what  the  truly  profes- 
sional conaultlng  engineer  Is  or  who  he 
should  be.  Let  us  focus  on  whom  you  rep- 
resent. 

You  are  the  elite.  You  are  the  "College 
of  Cardinals"  In  the  vast  and  varied  en- 
gineering profeaelon.  You  are  the  leaven- 
ing Influence  that  determines  the  character 
of  the  total  profesalon.  You  carry  the  great- 
er responslblUtlee. 

So.  if  engineers  are  going  to  Improve  the 
face  of  metropolitan  America  In  the  next 
decade,  much  of  the  leadership  must  come 
from  you  and  from  the  members  of  other 
group*  of  consulting  engineers  throughout 
the  NaUon. 

Failure  to  aasume  a  broculer  role  in  the  new 
invigorating  cUm*te  of  change  will  relegate 
engineers  to  the  podtlon  of  Just  another 
technical  service  group  for  architects  and  ur- 
ban planner*.  The  choice  Is  ours  in  the 
engineering  profettion. 

A  recent  issue  of  Fortune  magaxlne  states 
there  are  about  075.000  engineers  in  the 
United  States.  That  Is  more  than  30  times 
the  30.000  architects  in  the  United  States. 
It  U  probably  hundreds  of  tlme«  the  negli- 
gible number  of  professional  urban  planners 
In  the  United  States.  Kngineers  have  the 
numbers,  but  do  they  have  the  necessary 


grasp  of  the  problem''     By  past  performance 
In  many  area.s.  the  record  i.s  noi  good. 

What  do  I  mean''  I  mean  that  the  ugly 
American  metropolitan  areas  against  which 
people  from  Pre.sident  JohnfMjn  on  down  are 
beginning  to  rebel  are  largely  the  result  of 
engineering  projects  The  disfigurement  of 
the  land  In  which  we  live  calls  for  a  revolu- 
tion in  approach  and  in  concept 

Too  often  en^neer.s  have  be«n  the  mere 
hirelings  of  men  concentrating  on  profit 
alone,  who  are  Indifferent  to  their  environ- 
ment, indifferent  to  people's  real  needs,  men 
who  are  the  real  architects  of  ugliness,  de- 
spoilers  of  communities,  and  actually  de- 
stroyers of  values.  When  the  worlcs  are 
completed,  engineers  then  have  the  dubious 
satisfaction  of  looking  upon  their  handi- 
work. The  massive  monotony  of  cheap  de- 
velopment by  these  fast  buck  artiste  starts 
the  toboggan  slide  In  value  almost  from  the 
day  the  work  is  finished 

The  dreary  cauilog  of  ailments  threaten- 
ing the  health  of  American  cities  is  not  diffl- 
culi  to  compile  Any  smog-choked,  noise- 
balmy,  trafflc-irrltated.  cooped-ln  urbanlte 
can  tell  you  we  need  Imaginative  programs 
to  breathe  new  spirit  Into  our  cities. 

Metropolitan  sprawl  devouring  precious 
crop-producing  bottomland,  spawning  shop- 
ping centers  which  weaken  the  commercial 
structure  of  downtown,  the  flight  of  ware- 
housing and  light  Industry  to  suburbia,  the 
greater  tax  needs  and  the  smaller  tax  base, 
the  dying  Job  opportunities  for  the  tin- 
skilled—  these  are  real  problems  that  we 
must  face.  Engineers  cannot  live  a  half  life 
by  pretending  that  these  are  someone  else's 
responsibilities. 

And  the  "FYankensteln"  that  threatens  to 
devour  our  cities  Is  the  automobile  and  Its 
insatiable  needs.  The  population  of  auto- 
mobiles is  growing  twice  as  fast  as  the  popu- 
lation of  metropoUa.  Achlevln?  a  balanced 
transportation  system  with  equitable  charges 
for  its  users  based  on  true  costs  Is  essentially 
an  engineering  problem  Why  should  urban 
transit  systems  be  forced  into  higher  and 
higher  fares  and  a  vicious  cycle  of  decline 
while  the  concrete  for  new  freeways  flows 
across  the  countryside  with  90  percent 
financing  from  the  Federal  taxpayers?  Tho 
total  transportation  system  needs  to  be  ex- 
amined— balanced — then  the  tax  dollar  can 
assist  each  mode  of  transportation  from  ori- 
gin to  destination. 

For  example,  we  need  a  new  look  at  Federal 
aid  to  airports  which  was  last  authorized  In 
the  T'ruman  administration.  TTie  Federal 
Government  is  certifying  larger  and  larger 
aircraft,  passenger  and  cargo  loads  are  sky- 
rocketing, and  the  airports  are  a  local  gov- 
ernment responsibility  with  almost  token 
Federal  financial  assistance  as  compared  to 
other  expenditures.  A  new  examination  of 
the  problem  by  the  Congress  Is  vitally  nec- 
essary. But  the  facts  and  figures  and  Imag- 
inative solutions  to  the  problems  must  come 
from  engineers. 

A  national  air  transportation  system  with 
faster,  larger  planes  In  high,  broad  skylanes 
can  be  crippled  by  hourglass  takeoffs  and 
landings  at  inadequate  airports. 

I  won't  prolong  the  list  of  the  negative 
aspects^you  can  read  such  articles  as  you 
win  find  in  the  winter  edition  of  the  new 
magazine.  Cry  California  and  understand 
what  I  mean. 

I  should  like  to  spend  what  minutes  re- 
main on  the  poeitive  approach  to  a  new  era 
In  the  engineering  profession— a  poeslble  new 
era  of  greatness.  First,  more  and  more  people 
are  aware  that  projects  should  be  considered 
In  light  of  their  effect  on  the  toUl  environ- 
ment. More  people  are  accepting  the  late 
President  Kennedy's  definition  of  conserva- 
tion— the  wisest  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources— the  highest  form  of  national  thrift. 
There  Is  a  developing  public  opinion  that  Is 
fundamental  to  a  clientele  which  is  willing  to 
make  a  greater  Initial  Investment  In  order 


to  preserve  and.  in  places,  create  the  develop, 
ments  with  the  greatest  value. 

In  the  purchase  of  homes,  for  example 
more  people  are  showing  a  desire  to  pay  more 
for  a  lot  or  a  house  in  subdivisions  where  un- 
sightly  utility  structures  are  eliminated  and 
electric  utility  feeder  lines  are  put  under- 
ground. This  Is  an  area  in  which  for  many 
years  the  investor  weis  not  even  given  a 
choice.  It  was  Just  accepted  that  the  lowest 
Initial  cost  was  the  best  engineering  Public 
response  is  showing  otherwise.  Among  the 
Nation's  leaders  In  this  drive  to  put  low  volt- 
age utility  lines  underground  is  the  -Sacra- 
mento Municipal  Utility  District.  Compli- 
menta  are  certainly  due  Paul  E.  Shaaa,  gen- 
eral manager  and  chief  engineer,  and  one  ot 
the  Nation's  foremost  electric  utility  experts. 

Here  at  Monterey,  public  opinion  has 
triumphed  over  the  stiff-necked  views  of  the 
highway  engineers  and  posterity  will  b« 
si>ared  from  the  projjosed  freeway  structures 
that  became  known  as  Monterey's  "can  of 
worms." 

The  developing  public  opinion  is  being 
reflected  In  the  opinions  of  the  courts.  Last 
month  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  In 
New  York  set  aside  a  license  approved  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  where  a  hydro- 
electric project  threatened  to  dcsiroy  an 
area  of  unique  beauty  and  historical  signi- 
ficance. A  similar  position  was  taken  regard- 
ing the  effect  of  overhead  fXDwer  poles  by  the 
circuit  court  in  San  Francisco  last  spring. 
This  represents  legal  support  for  the  theory 
that  true  cost  should  represent  the  effect  on 
long-term  values  Including  preservation  of 
beauty. 

This  kind  of  support  helps  the  professional 
consulting  engineer  meet  his  social  respon- 
sibilities. We  need  to  ask  ourselves  in  each 
Instance,  "Is  this  project  a  contribution  to 
community  beauty  or  another  addition  to 
monotonous  ugliness?  Is  the  mathematics 
Involved  promoting  a  short-term  gain  at  the 
price  of  a  long-term  Iosb?" 

And  don't  tell  me  your  clients  don't  have 
the  money  and,  therefore,  have  to  do  It  the 
cheap  way.  I  attended  a  conference  In  south- 
ern California  sponsored  by  a  group  of  archi- 
tects. A  homebiUlder  and  a  shopping  center 
developer  were  there  to  show  how  their  com- 
panies had  proved  that  the  total  environ- 
ment, long-term  approach  was  Just  good 
business  on  a  dollars-and-cents  basis.  People 
were  willing  to  i>ay  for  this  type  of  more  at- 
tractive design  when  given  a  chance.  On  an- 
other occasion,  having  discussed  these  prob- 
lems, a  land  developer  came  to  me  after  a 
meeting  and  said  he  thought  he  could  change 
his  approach,  but  frankly  his  engineering  ad- 
visers had  never  presented  It  to  him  that  way. 

The  action  of  the  Congress  and  signature 
of  President  Johnson  In  designating  the 
Whlskeytown  National  Recreation  Area  In 
Shasta  County  as  a  beautiful,  mountainous 
core  area  to  be  preserved  around  Whiskey- 
town  Lake  is  prompting  investment  around 
the  boundaries  which  will  far  exceed  the 
value  of  subdivisions  had  a  "land  butcher- 
ing" Job  been  tolerated.  A  member  of  your 
association,  Clair  A.  Hill,  was  among  those 
who  helped  achieve  this  long-range  approach 
to  the  development  of  the  area.  Engineen 
can  be  leaders  in  the  development  of  a  social 
conscience  and  make  It  pay. 

And  the  more  topflight,  professional  per- 
formance is  demonstrated,  the  more  fre- 
quently consulting  engineers  will  be  called 
upon  to  help  solve  the  problems  of  the  cities. 

My  own  experience  shows  that  too  often 
government  has  tried  to  build  up  an  engi- 
neering organization  to  supposedly  meet  all 
its  engineering  needs  and  deny  Itself  the  serv- 
ices of  consulting  engineers  which  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  place  In  the  profession  can 
provide  the  broader  experience  and  Judg- 
ment. 

I  beUeve  It  is  forttmate  that  my  latest  «n- 
ployer.  the  S«m  Francisco  Public  Utllltl* 
Commission,  pursues  a  pwUcy  of  generous  us* 
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of  outside  engineering  and  architectural  as- 
sistance. 

Just  last  week,  the  comjnlsslon  was  suc- 
cessful in  negotiating  new  contracts  for 
power  delivery  to  the  International  Airport 
with  siulngs  for  the  remaining  61/2  years  of 
more  than  $4  million.  I  am  confident  that 
results  would  not  have  been  attained  had  it 
not  been  for  technical  backup  by  a  very  well- 
qualified  consulting  engineering  firm. 

We  are  at  long  last  getting  results  on  a 
study  of  San  Francisco's  municipal  transit 
system  which  Is  absolutely  necessary  for  In- 
telligent future  operation  and  expansion.  In 
the  study  we  are  drawing  from  the  nation- 
wide experience  of  one  of  the  Nation's  top 
transportation  consulting  firms  and  certain 
subcontractors.  It  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  have  employed  this  engineering 
talent  through  the  city's  civil  service  system. 
It  has  added  to  rather  than  subtracted  from 
the  workload  of  our  civil  service  engineers 
who  are  responsible  for  services  of  a  different 
type. 

.^t  the  International  airport,  an  architect- 
engineering  Joint  venture  is  producing  a 
master  plan  for  the  San  Francisco  Interna- 
tional Airport  of  dimensions  that  will  truly 
be  of  international  interest. 

I  could  continue  to  recite  the  litany,  but 
it  Is  not  necessary. 

In  summary,  I  should  like  to  emphasize: 

A  new  era  of  metropolitan  crisis  has  sud- 
denly emerged  calling  for  engineers  with  a 
broad,  social  conscience;  engineers  who  re- 
member that  their  works  are  Justified  only 
as  they  serve  the  needs  of  people;  engineers 
that  at  long  last  consider  the  total  environ- 
ment in  their  plans. 

In  this  groping  for  solutions  to  these  met- 
ropolit,m  problems,  engineers  vrtll  either 
le.irn  to  meet  their  broader  responsibilities 
or  become  the  subordinates  of  the  architects 
and  the  urban  planners. 

You.  representing  the  elite  of  the  engi- 
neering profession,  will  decide  the  question 
because  you  automatically  shoulder  the  re- 
sponsibility of  leadership  in  the  profession. 

Above  all,  we  engineers  must  not  forget 
that  Immediately  before  us  are  the  greatest 
opportunities,  as  well  as  the  greatest  chal- 
lenges of  a  profession  that  Is  essentially 
urban. 

As  we  meditate  on  the  options  we  face 
and  the  responsibilities  of  stewardship,  let 
us  recall  the  message  of  that  more  than  a 
century  old  admonition: 

"Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  this  land, 
call  forth  its  powers,  build  up  its  Institu- 
tions, promote  all  Its  great  Interests,  and 
see  whether  we  also  in  our  day  and  genera- 
tion may  not  perform  some  things  worthy 
to  be  remembered." 


A  PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT  ON 
THE  PASSAGE  OF  H.R.   12410 

Mr.  •vnviAN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
yesterday  passed  unanimously  H.R. 
12410,  the  peacetime  veterans'  benefit 
bill. 

Due  to  a  longstanding  c<Mnmitment,  I 
l^d  a  speaking  engagement  in  my  dis- 
trict at  a  fundraislng  event  for  Variety 
Children's  Hospital.  This  hospital  pro- 
In  nn  ^^^  medical  care  services  for  over 
so.OOO  children  a  year  afflicted  with  vari- 
ous diseases  from  birth  defects  to  polio. 


This  is  by  no  means  a  local  hospital. 
Many  thousands  of  children  all  over  the 
■Westei-n  Hemisphere  flock  to  'Variety 
Children's  to  receive  its  wonderful  gift  of 
medical  services.  The  hospital  does  not 
turn  away  anyone  who  cannot  pay  for 
its  services.  Therefore,  there  is  never 
enough  money  to  maintain  the  outstand- 
ing staff  which  must  be  required  to  main- 
tain a  hospital  of  this  great  magnitude. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Variety  Children's  Hos- 
pital is  a  leader  in  cancer  research  and 
in  research  in  general  throughout  the 
Southeastern  United  States.  I  am  proud 
to  have  been  a  part  of  this  very  success- 
ful fundraising  campaign  and  ■will  al- 
ways do  what  I  can  in  its  behalf. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
missed  the  chance  to  vote  for  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  pieces  of  veterans'  leg- 
islation that  this  body  has  acted  upon  in 
the  last  5  years,  I  have  been  a  sponsor 
of  this  legislation  in  this  Congress  and 
in  previous  Congresses. 

Nearly  23  years  ago,  on  this  very  hill, 
I  introduced,  in  the  other  body,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  first  GI  bill.  Later  that 
year.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in 
his  remarks  about  this  legislation  said: 

Vocational  and  educational  opportunities 
for  veterans  should  be  of  the  widest  range. 
There  will  be  those  of  limited  education  who 
now  appreciate,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
the  Importiuice  of  a  general  education  and 
who  would  welcome  a  year  In  school  or 
college.  There  will  be  thoee  who  desire  to 
learn  a  remunerative  trade  or  to  fit  them- 
selves more  adequately  for  specialized  work 
In  agriculture  or  commerce.  There  will  be 
others  who  want  professional  courses  to  pre- 
pare them  for  their  lifework. 

In  my  opinion,  these  simple  yet  elo- 
quent sentences  are  as  relevant  to  this, 
the  third  GI  bill,  as  they  were  to  the  first 
bill. 

On  that  October  day,  over  two  decades 
ago,  the  boys  that  P.D.R.  wanted  to  send 
to  college  were  already  enrolled  in  some 
pretty  stiff  courses  meeting  between 
Naples  and  the  Sangros  River  and  in  the 
Solomon  Islands.  Others  were  prep- 
ping  at  camps  and  bases  scattered 
throughout  the  free  world. 

Today,  the  sons  of  those  brave  boys 
are  learning — and  teaching — similar  les- 
sons in  the  Vantuong  Peninsula,  at 
Danang,  and  in  the  Dominican  RepubUc 
and  around  the  globe.  What  their  fa- 
thers did  for  our  country,  the  sons  are 
doing  today.  'What  our  country  did  for 
their  fathers,  today  we  have  done  for 
their  sons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  that  the 
great  numbers  of  the  country's  leaders, 
including  a  sizable  portion  of  the  mem- 
bership of  Congress,  were  educated  under 
the  earlier  programs  of  the  GI  bill.  Now 
I  urge  thatHhe  Senate  quickly  approve 
this  legislation  so  that  our  President  may 
sign  it  into  the  law  of  the  land. 


REMARKS   ON  THE   SPEECH   MADE 

BY  DR.  JOSE  A.  MORA,  SECRETARY 

GENERAL  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION 

OP  AMERICAN  STATES 

Mr.    VIVIAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 

his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord 

and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the 
privilege  today  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  Inter- Amei'ican  Bar  Association  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Associa- 
tion to  hear  an  outstanding  address 
by  one  of  the  eminent  statesmen  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere — indeed,  the 
world — the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  Dr. 
Jose  A.  Mora.  Dr.  Mora  has  been  one 
of  the  fansighted  and  courageous  build- 
ers of  this  noble  edifice,  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States.  Since  Dr.  Mora 
came  to  Washington  as  Ambassador  of 
Uruguay,  Dr.  Mora  and  his  lovely  wife 
have  adorned  our  Nation's  Capital.  In 
a  few  remarks  I  was  privileged  to  make 
in  tribute  to  Dr.  Mora  I  emphasized  the 
critical  role  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  plays  today  not  only  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  but  in  the  world. 
In  part  I  said : 

Who  can  measure  the  meaning  to  human- 
ity of  the  success  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States?  When  I  contemplate  its 
part  lu  the  affairs  of  freedom  at  this  stiige 
In  history  I  recall  a  time  when  Britain  was 
fitting  with  her  back  to  the  wall  and  by  an 
eminent  emissary.  President  Roosevelt  sent 
some  lines  from  our  poet,  Longfellow,  to  the 
Prime  Mlnlst€r  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Right  Honorable  Winston  Churchill.  These 
lines  were: 

"Sail  on.  O  Ship  of  State. 
Sail  on.  O  Union,  strong  arul  g^reat. 
Humanity  with  all  Its  fears. 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years,    , 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate." 

With  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Jose  Mora  as 
its  Secretary  General  leading  all  those 
whose  shall  have  their  great  part  in  the 
perfection  of  this  instrument  for  the 
peace  and  progress  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere, I  am  sure  that  our  hopes  of  the 
past  shall  be  vindicated  in  the  great 
achievements  of  the  future  by  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States. 

Cominp;  from  Dr.  Mora,  out  of  his  great 
wisdom  and  rich  experience,  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  will  find  the  elo- 
quent address  he  made  Informative, 
encouraging,  and  inspiring. 

Hence,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  ad- 
dress of  Dr.  Mora  for  the  Record: 
.'\ddress  by  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  Dr  Jose 
A.   Mora,   at  the  Joint   Meeting  of   the 
Inter-American  Bar  Association  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Bar  Association 
I  deeply  appreciate  the  Invitation  extended 
to  me  to  attend  today's  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
American     Bar    As6Cx:latlon.    among    whose 
members  I  have  many  old  and  dear  friends. 
For  many  years  now  I  have  been  privileged 
to  collaborate  with  this  distinguished  group 
of  Jurists  In  Its  highly  significant  efforu  to 
strengthen   relations  among  the  lawyers  of 
our   hemisphere,    and   to  bring   the   peoples 
thereof    ever    closer    together.    In    a    single, 
firmly  knit  American  community.    I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased,  moreover,  to  find  present 
on  this  occasion  members  of  another  group 
with  which  I  have  long  maintained  relations 
of  friendship,  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar 
Association. 

The  Inter-Amerlcatn  Bar  Association  is 
now  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  old, 
and,  in  consequence.  Is  In  the  senior  rank 
of  nongovernmental  Institutions  working  m 
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cooperation  wltb  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  I  waa  pleased  to  learn 
tbat,  at  ita  25tb  anniversary  meeting,  held 
In  Ptierto  Rico  In  May  of  last  year,  the 
distinguished  CosU  Rlcan  Lawyer  Fernando 
Foumler  was  elected  to  the  presidency,  and 
that  a  well-deserved  tribute  was  paid  to  our 
muttial  friend  William  Roy  Vallance.  the 
secretary  general  of  the  association.  I 
should  lUe  to  take  this  opportunity  to  Join 
In  recognition  of  the  enthusiasm  and  deft- 
ness which  have  characterized  Mr.  Vallance's 
unremitting  efforts  to  promote  professional 
solidarity  among  the  lawyers  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

At  the  time  that  the  meeting  took  place 
m  Puerto  Rico,  I  was  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. There  I  had  the  occasion  to  meet 
with  a  delegaUon  which  the  meeting  dis- 
patched to  Santo  Domingo  to  study  the  situ- 
ation In  the  Island  republic.  I  was  deeply 
gratified  by  the  declaration  approved  at  the 
meeting  In  Puerto  Rico,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Organization  of  American  States  had  original 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Dominican  question, 
and  that  no  other  international  organization 
had  competence  In  the  efforts  which  the  OAS 
was  malting  to  solve  It.  This  and  other  reso- 
lutions approved  by  the  Inter-American  Bar 
Association  at  that  time  show  a  salutary 
concern  for  our  regional  organization  and  a 
clear  desire  to  cooperate  therewith. 

The  Inter-Amerlcan  system  Is  currently 
undergoing  a  period  of  far-reaching  change. 
Our  regional  Juridical  organs  are  to  be  studied 
In  depth,  with  a  view  to  possible  modifica- 
tions which  will  render  them  more  efficient. 
We  would  welcome  the  advice  and  opinions 
of  the  Inter-American  Bar  Association  as  we 
embtu-k  upon  this  undertaking. 

The  need  to  bring  about  accelerated  ad- 
vance by  the  peoples  of  America  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  areas  will  be  a  guiding  fac- 
tor In  the  performance  of  our  tasks,  even  as 
It  has  oriented  much  of  our  effort  during  the 
past  5  years. 

The  programs  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
multilateral  In  nature,  have  produced  results 
which  have  complemented  in  highly  signifi- 
cant fashion  the  domestic  efforts  of  the  indi- 
vidual countries.  Achievement  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  depends 
primarily  on  the  latter,  however.  As  the 
alliance  Is  conceived,  development  presup- 
p>oeee  a  thoroughgoing  reform  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  structures  of  the  Latin 
American  countries.  This  In  turn  calls  for 
a  substantial  revision  of  domestic  legislation 
and  of  certain  postulates  and  principles 
which  are  deeply  rooted  In  Latin  American 
Juridical  tradition.  Specific  provision  Is 
made  in  the  multilateral  Instruments  which 
govern  the  alliance  both  for  reform  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  structures  and  for  the  re- 
vision and  adaptation  of  domestic  law  to 
meet  the  needs  of  development. 

The  regional  organization  has  been  colla- 
borating with  the  governments  In  this  as  in 
other  areas.  I  would  call  your  attention  to 
assistance  lent  in  the  fiscal  field,  aimed  at  an 
overhaul  of  tax  legislation  along  the  lines  set 
forth  m  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.  As  a 
suggestion  of  the  significance  of  OAS  activity 
In  this  area,  I  wovild  mention  the  fact  that 
two  of  the  resulting  studies  were  published 
last  year  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Preaa:  "Problems  of  Tax  Administration  In 
Latin  America"  and  "Fiscal  Policy  for  Eco- 
nomic Growth  In  Latin  America." 

With  a  view  to  the  reform  of  legal  codea 
and  current  practices,  the  OAS  General  Sec- 
retariat has  studied  at  length  tenure,  par- 
ticularly In  regard  to  real  estate  advertising. 
It  Is  likewise  lending  technical  assistance  In 
thla  area  to  several  co\intrlea  which  have 
raquMted  it.  Attention  has  likewise  been 
given  to  problems  of  national  and  interna- 
tlooal  law  arising  In  connection  with  prl- 
nX»  forslfn  Investment,  one  of  the  sources 
of  flnanftlng  for  which  the  Charter  of  Punt« 
dti  Kita  makM  express  prortslon.    Our  aim 


in  making  studies  Is  the  s&me  as  that  which 
led  the  United  Nations  to  engage  in  a  similar 
undertaking:  namely,  to  create  or  Increase 
legal  Incentives  and  guarantees  which  will 
provide  a  better  climate  for  private  Invest- 
ment suid  stimulate  the  flow  of  foreign  capi- 
tal to  Latin  America  on  the  scale  and  under 
the  conditions  required  for  a  sustained  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  region. 

At  the  direction  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  we  have  under- 
taken a  broad  program  of  study  and  research 
In  regard  to  the  Juridical  and  Institutional 
problems  of  Latin  American  economic  Inte- 
gration. According  to  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este  and  the  Declaration  to  the  Peoples 
of  America  approved  in  connection  there- 
with, economic  integration  and  comple- 
mentary productive  arrangements  are  Indis- 
pensable to  the  accelerated  development  of 
the  region.  The  same  thought  Is  evidenced 
In  the  instruments  signed  by  Latin  American 
countries  which  govern  the  two  current  Inte- 
gration arrangements,  the  Central  American 
Common  Market  anrl  the  Latin  American 
Free  Trade  Association.  The  Integration 
process,  li.'ce  other  aspects  of  development, 
has  encountered  Juridical  and  institutional 
obstacles  which  could  hinder  its  advance  or 
even  block  it  completely.  Hence  the  need  to 
seek  ways  of  obviating  those  obstacles. 

The  research  program  to  wliich  I  referred 
began  with  a  study  of  Central  America  Inte- 
gration. With  the  collaboration  of  distin- 
guished Jurists  and  institutions  of  the  area 
In  question,  efforts  are  being  made  to  de- 
velop forni\ilas  for  unifying,  standardizing,  or 
at  least  bringing  into  harmony  the  domestic 
legislation  of  the  five  countries  ffovernlng 
such  matters  as  contracts  covering  land 
transport,  corpxirations.  insurance  and  rein- 
surance, and  negotiable  instruments.  As  a 
result  of  the  work  that  has  been  done,  several 
drafts  of  agreements  among  the  Central 
American  States,  or  of  uniform  legislation, 
have  been  drawn  up.  With  the  aim  of  pro- 
moting and  facilitating  consideration  and 
approval  of  those  drafts  by  the  governments, 
the  General  Secretariat  of  the  Organization 
of  Central  American  States  (ODECA).  with 
OAS  cooperation  has  called  a  meeting,  to  be 
held  In  the  next  2  weeks,  at  which  exp)erts 
named  by  the  governments  will  evaluate  the 
status  of  Central  American  Juridical  Inte- 
gration. Concretely,  the  idea  is  to  see  what 
measures  the  governments  must  take  in 
order  to  continue  reducing  the  current  di- 
versity of  legislation  in  those  branches  of 
domestic  law  in  which  such  diversity  la 
hindering  the  Integration  process. 

As  regards  LAFTA — the  Latin  American 
Free  Trade  Association — the  first  steps  have 
been  taken  toward  carrying  out  a  program 
of  research  and  analysis  similar  to  the  one 
for  the  Central  American  Common  Market. 
After  the  fashion  of  the  first  study,  a  semi- 
nar was  held  at  which  Jurists  and  other 
specialists  from  Latin  America,  the  United 
States,  and  Europe  participated  in  an  exam- 
ination of  the  Juridical  and  institutional 
problems  of  the  second  integration  process, 
and  In  selecting  those  topics  which  call  for 
study  and  research.  It  only  remains  for  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil, to  give  approval,  at  its  meeting  next 
March,  to  the  seminar's  selection  in  order 
for  the  studies  to  be  Initiated.  The  time  Is 
ripe  for  such  a  program:  early  last  Novem- 
ber the  foreign  ministers  of  the  LAFTA  coun- 
tries met  In  Montevideo  and  took  Important 
decisions  for  accelerating  the  integration 
process,  some  of  them  Involving  the  strength- 
ening of  the  Institutional  framework.  The 
executive  secretariat  and  other  organs  of 
LAFTA  are  to  carry  out  studies  and  prepare 
drafts  with  this  end  in  view.  We  In  the 
OAS  are  prepared  to  offer  whatever  collabo- 
ration may  appear  useful. 

The  need  to  accelerate  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  Latin  America  and  to 
facilitate  the  Integration  process  calls  tor 
emphasis  on  another  task  envisaged  by  the 


Charter  of  Punta  del  Este — that  of  seeking  to 
bring  about  uniformity  of  legislation  in  those 
areas  In  which  present  legislative  diversity 
or  a  lack  of  Juridical  standards  may  be  a  hin- 
drance to  the  progress  of  development  and 
Integration.  As  a  result  of  the  Alliance,  dur- 
ing the  last  6  years  the  OAS  General  Secre- 
tariat has  been  Increasing  its  technical 
resources  In  order  that  It  might  render  ade- 
quate service  In  the  economic  and  social 
fields.  In  the  current  stage  of  the  Alliance, 
greater  technical  resources  are  called  for  in 
the  legal  area,  particularly  for  dealing  with 
integration  matters. 

In  all  frankness.  I  must  say  that,  no  matter 
how  great  may  be  the  effort  expended  by  the 
OAS  General  Secretariat  and  other  organs  of 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  system  In  the  Juridical 
field.  I  do  not  believe  it  can  ever  suffice  for 
the  immense  tasks  deriving  from  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  Latin 
America.  It  Is  Indispensable  that  it  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  collaboration  and  contribu- 
tion of  Individual  Jurists  and.  above  all,  of 
private  legal  Institutions.  I  would  recall  in 
this  connection  the  significant  role  played 
by  the  former  American  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Law  during  the  golden  age  of  Inter- 
Amerlcan  codification.  This  was  kept  in 
mind  when  the  OAS  Charter  was  drawn  up. 
and  one  of  Its  articles  provides  for  consulta- 
tion and  cooperation  with  Institutions  of 
such  a  nature.  In  this  connection,  the  Gen- 
eral Secretariat  promoted  establishment  of 
the  present  Inter-Amerlcan  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Legal  Studies,  which,  since  Its 
creation,  has  devoted  the  greater  part  of  its 
activities  to  study,  research,  and  teaching  in 
the  area  of  Juridical  and  institutional  prob- 
lems of  development  and  Integration.  Some 
of  these  activities  have  been  carried  out  in 
coordination  with  the  work  programs  of  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil, the  Inter-Amerlcan  Committee  on  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  and  Latin  American 
Integration   agencies. 

In  this  line  of  thought.  It  Is  my  sincere 
belief  that  one  of  the  Institutions  which 
Is  best  In  a  position  to  offer  valuable  collab- 
oration Is  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Bar  Associa- 
tion. Among  Its  undertakings  I  recall  one 
organized  by  one  of  the  association's  most 
distinguished  members.  Mr.  Charles  Nor- 
berg — a  workshop  on  Juridical  problems  of 
LAFTA  which  was  held  late  1963  In  Monte- 
video. Just  recently  I  have  been  Informed 
by  the  current  president.  Mr.  Fernando 
Foumler.  and  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  future  of  the  association.  Mr. 
Herbert  Brownell,  of  the  plan  that  the  or- 
ganization take  a  more  active  part  In  mat- 
ters of  Interest  to  the  Inter-American  com- 
munity. This  design  merits  grateful  com- 
mendation from  all  of  us  who.  In  various 
official  pKJsltlons.  bear  a  greater  or  smaller 
burden  of  responsibility  for  the  security  and 
welfare  of  that  community. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  taken  the 
legislator,  the  Judge,  the  government  official, 
the  lawyer,  the  law  professor,  and  the  law 
student  by  surprise,  so  to  speak. 

Development  and  Integration  are  phe- 
nomena which  of  necessity  create  new  Ju- 
ridical relationships,  transform  ones  now  ex- 
isting, and  render  others  obsolete.  All  this 
has  resulted  In  an  increasing  Imbalance 
between  the  law  and  social  and  economic 
reality.  In  the  face  of  this  situation,  the 
study  of  problems  and  topics  which  tradi- 
tionally have  occupied  our  attention  must 
yield  to  research  and  analysis  leading  to  the 
formulation  of  principles  and  the  establish- 
ment of  institutions  and  procedures  which 
will  permit  of  adapting  the  law  to  the  In- 
terests and  needs  of  our  times. 

This  cannot  be  done  without  an  effective 
expenditure  of  private  energies,  especially 
on  the  part  of  those  Independent  lawyers 
who  have  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
problems  Involved  and  a  responsibility  for 
suggesting   possible   solutions   therefor. 


THE  TARNISHED  IMAGE  OP 
SECRETARY  McNAMARA 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonner]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
item  appeared  In  the  February  6  issue  of 
Parade  magazine  which,  for  sheer  clarity 
and  brevity,  summarizes  the  criticism 
that  exists  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  better  than  any  item  that  has 
come  to  my  attention  in  recent  months. 
Because  I  believe  the  writer  of  this  brief 
paragraph  has  hit  the  nail  squarely  on 
the  head,  I  would  like  to  insert  it  here 
in  the  Record  for  all  to  see: 

Tarkished  Im.\ge 

Robert  McNamara,  the  brilliant,  dynamic, 
superefflclent  Defense  Secretary,  built  up  as 
the  No.  1  whiz  kid  of  two  administrations, 
has  come  upon  hard  times  imagewlse.  Once 
considered  almost  Infallible  he  is  now  the 
object  of  growing  disenchantment  both  In 
and  out  of  Congress.  After  seven  Inspection 
trips  to  Vietnam  his  assessments  of  the  war 
there  appear  consistently  wrong. 

European  observers  who  admire  his  cost- 
accounting  maintain  that  McNamara's  de- 
fense advice  to  President  Johnson  has  proven 
fallacious.  They  fault  McNamara  for  not 
realizing  that  the  No.  1  U.S.  enemy  in  Asia 
is  not  little  North  Vietnam  but  massive  Red 
China.  It  Is  no  aecret  to  McNamara  that  Red 
China  is  currently  stockpiling  nuclear  weap- 
ons, that  it  will  have  operational  by  1967  a 
medium-range  ballistic  missile,  that  It  plans 
to  equip  submarines  with  nuclear  rockets, 
that  It  Is  preparing  Its  people  for  a  war 
against  the  United  States,  that  until  It  is 
ready  to  vi.'age  such  a  war  It  wants  the  Vlet- 
cong  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  keep  fighting  the 
United  States  endlessly.  McNamara  Is  ac- 
cused of  having  fallen  Into  a  Red  Chinese 
trap  from  which  he  refuses  to  extricate  him- 
self because  he  would  then  have  to  admit  an 
error  In  basic  Judgment. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  2  and  3  I  was  in  my  district 
on  official  business  and  was  unable  to  be 
present  in  the  House  to  vote  on  rollcall 
votes  Nos.  6.  7,  and  9.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  roll- 
call  No.  6  and  "nay"  on  rollcalls  Nos. 
7  and  9.  I  would  like  the  Record  so  to 
Indicate. 


GI  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
think  of  no  Federal  program  that  will  be 
a  more  important  investment  In  the  fu- 
ture than  the  new  GI  bill  of  rights  ap- 
proved unanimously  yesterday  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

This  is  not  a  Federal  handout.  It  rep- 
resents justly  deserved  recognition  for 
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brave  men  who  serve  their  coimtry  In 
time  of  need. 

As  one  of  many  who  served  In  World 
War  n  and  gained  part  of  his  education 
through  the  original  GI  bill,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  Congress  is  now  extending 
this  assistance  to  those  who  are  serving 
In  toe  Armed  Forces  of  our  Nation  during 
this  period  of  international  conflict. 


DEEP  DISH  PIE  IN  THE  SKY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonner]  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  "pie 
in  the  sky"  is  the  favorite  form  of  de- 
ception practiced  by  demagogs  and  fools. 
After  reading  the  summary  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Commission  on  Automation,  I  am 
completely  imable  to  make  up  my  mind 
as  to  which  group  the  members  of  the 
Commission  belong.  Of  one  thing  I  am 
sure;  they  belong  to  one  or  the  otoer. 

The  210-page  document  comes  from 
the  National  Commission  on  Technology, 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress, 
though  one  must  wonder  how  they  came 
by  this  awesome  title.  What  they  have 
advocated  is  no  cure  for  automation;  it 
is  certainly  not  economic  progress,  and 
it  has  always  been  my  understanding 
that  technology  was  a  technical  method 
of  achieving  a  practical  purpose.  I  doubt 
if  there  is  a  single  suggestion  made  by 
this  group  that  is  of  any  practical  value 
whatsoever. 

Their  suggestions  of  guaranteed  in- 
comes to  everyone,  free  college  educa- 
tions for  all,  computerized  matching  of 
jobs  and  people,  guaranteed  Federal  jobs 
for  aU,  a  $2  to  $20  billion  increase  in  toe 
budget,  drastically  Increased  social  se- 
curity benefits  and  lavish  giveaways  to 
minorities,  far  exceed  the  fondest  dretims 
of  the  most  devout  Socialist.  The  only 
item  not  spelled  out  Is  Federal  confisca- 
tion of  all  property  and  that  is  taken 
care  of  by  the  taxation  which  would  be 
necessary  to  pay  for  this  program. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  toat  this  14- 
man  Commission  spent  a  year  to  develop 
this  Idiocy  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  it  has  actually  placed  this  proposal 
on  the  President's  desk,  the  entire  mat- 
ter would  be  so  asinine  as  to  be  un- 
worthy of  our  attention.  But  if  there 
is  one  thing  I  have  learned  since  becom- 
ing a  Member  of  Congress  it  Is  that  no 
proposal  is  so  fantastic,  so  outrageous,  or 
so  thoroughly  socialistic  that  there  is 
not  someone  who  will  support  It  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  get  him  a  vote  or  two. 

But  I  carmot  believe  that  socialism  Is 
what  the  people  want  of  our  Federal 
Government.  If,  however,  it  is,  then 
this  is  the  time  to  remember  and  ponder 
over  the  similar  sayings  of  two  men  who 
lived  almost  2.000  years  apart,  the  Greek 
philosopher,  Plutarch,  and  a  farmer  in 
Normandy,  France,  20  years  ago.  Both 
said  the  same  thing  in  different  ways. 

Plutarch  said : 

The  real  destroyer  of  the  liberties  of  people 
Is  he  who  spreads  among  them,  bounties. 
donations,  and  benefits. 

The  Normandy  farmer  put  It  this  way : 
My  country  fell   because  we  had  come  to 

consider  France  as  a  cow  to  be  milked  and 

not  a  watchdog  to  be  fed. 


The  story  of  how  this  Commission  pro- 
poses to  milk  the  cow  dry  was  covered 
tooroughly  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
February  4.  It  Is  toe  sort  of  story  you 
have  to  read  twice  before  you  can  be- 
lieve it.  I  would  like  to  insert  It  here  In 
toe  Record  so  everyone  can  have  a  sec- 
ond look: 

Task  Force  Proposes  Job  and  Incoivje  Props 
(By  William  J.  Eaton) 

A  special  Commission  on  Automation  rec- 
ommended to  F>re8ldent  Johnson  yesterday 
a  vast  $2  billion  program  to  provide  work  for 
600.000  hard-core  Jobless  and  another  mulU- 
bllllon-doUar  plan  to  insure  needy  families  a 
minimimi  annual  Income. 

The  Commission  also  called  for  a  national 
computer  commission  to  match  men  and  Jobs 
and  a  minimum  of  14  years  free  education 
and  special  help  for  Negroes  to  overcome  Job 
obstacles. 

It  said  aggressive  Federal  tax.  spending, 
and  credit  policies  were  essential  to  prevent 
widespread  Job  losses  from  technological 
change  In  the  next  10  years. 

The  recommendations  were  filed  with  Mr. 
Johnson  In  a  report  from  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Technology,  Automation  and  Eco- 
nomic Progress.  The  210-page  document, 
delayed  a  month  In  a  successful  effort  to 
prevent  a  minority  report  by  organized  labor, 
went  Into  topics  ranging  from  air  pollution 
to  reorganization  of  local  government. 

But  Its  major  conclusions  from  a  year- 
long study  centered  on  the  pace  of  tech- 
nological change  and  steps  the  14-man 
Corrunlsslon  proposed  to  meet  It. 

After  noting  that  productivity  Increases 
have  gone  up  from  an  average  2  percent  to 
3  percent  In  the  postwar  period,  the  Com- 
mission said: 

"There  has  not  been  and  there  la  no  evi- 
dence that  there  will  be  in  the  decade  ahead, 
an  acceleration  in  technological  change 
more  rapid  than  the  growth  of  demand  can 
offset,  given  adequate  public  policies. 

"The  growth  rate  required  to  match  rising 
productivity  and  labor  force  growth  rates  Is 
unprecedented  In  all  our  history.  There  will 
be  a  continuing  need  for  aggressive  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  to  stimulate  growth." 

Three  union  leaders  on  the  panel — Walter 
P.  Reuther.  Al  J.  Hayes,  and  Joseph  A. 
Behne — filed  a  separate  comment  that  the 
report  lacked  a  "tone  of  urgency."  They 
called  for  swift,  determined  and  vigorous 
measures  to  offset  automation  Inroads  on 
Jobs. 

The  report  said  Federal  economic  policy 
should  aim  at  reducing  the  Nation's  unem- 
ployment rate  to  3.5  percent  or  lower  by  the 
start  of  1967.  It  was  4.1  percent  at  the  close 
of  1965. 

In  addition  to  urging  tax  reduction  and 
higher  Federal  spending  to  spur  demand  In 
the  next  decade,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended a  series  of  measures  to  help  the 
least-qualified  workers  and  Americans  who 
cannot  hold  Jobs. 

It  proposed  public  service  employment  In 
schools,  hospitals,  and  similar  agencies  to 
provide  opportunities  for  those  unable  to 
compete  In  the  labor  market.  This  was  de- 
scribed as  making  the  Federal  Goveriunent 
an  employer  of  last  resort. 

The  report  said  a  5-year  program  should 
be  established  with  an  Initial  outlay  of  t2 
billion  to  provide  a  half-million  fiill-tlme 
Jobs  of  this   nature. 

In  another  major  propK)saI.  the  Commission 
said  there  should  be  a  Federal  floor  under  the 
Income  of  families  without  breadwinners, 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped,  and 
people  too  old  to  work. 

It  urged  that  Congress  Increase  social  secu- 
rity benefits  and  give  serious  study  to  a  mini- 
mum Income  allowance  that  would  provide 
1^'ederal  payments  to  persons  with  incomes 
below  a  certain  standard. 
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TlM  ConunlMloa  mXA  the  coat  of  tucb  a 
pUui  would  rang*  from  93  blUlon  to  $30  bll- 
Uoo  a  y*ar,  dapcndlog  on  tbe  standard*  and 
the  policing  of  tb«  program. 

Tba  Cammladon  alao  recommended: 

Oreatloo  of  a  computerised  nationwide 
MTTlfle  for  matching  Job  applicant!  to  Job 
openlnga,  eltlier  under  private  or  pubUc  own- 
enblp.  Pedarallaatlon  of  the  Pederal-State 
employment  aerrlce,  alao  waa  urged. 

^Mdal  program*  to  help  Negroee  obtain 
b*tt«r  edooatlon  and  Job*,  patterned  after 
■paelal  program*  for  eK-eeiv  Icemen  following 
World  War  n,  to  compcnaaite  for  pa*t  dla- 
crUnlnatlon. 

An  offer  al  tree  education  to  every  young 
American  for  3  yean  after  graduation  from 
high  achoot.  Student*  would  move  on  to 
community  college*  or  vocational  ichoola. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  31  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  February  9,  1966,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


ting  Annual  Report  of  Little  League  Base- 
ball.  Inc.,  for  calendar  year  1966,  pursuant 
to  the  proviRlona  of  Public  Law  88-378;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addnflB  the  House,  foUowlnJK  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PXholkt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DiCKiiraoH),  for  15  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  AsHBiooK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DicxnraoaT) ,  for  10  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Wioooinna  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  ViviAH)  for  20  minutes,  today:  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Conoussioital 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bow  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Omxan. 

Mr.  PDfo  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

<  The  following  Members  i  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Dickinson)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  R0Bi90ir. 

Mr.  McEwKN. 

Mr.  Orovxx. 

BCr.  CoLLxn. 

iThe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  VIVIAN)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  MoCaktht. 

Mr.  Callan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  I>t7L8KI. 

Mr.  DowwiNO. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

BJI.SO.  An  act  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion of  the  Utilted  State*  In  the  Inter-Amo'- 
loan  Cultural  and  Trade  Center  In  Dade 
County.  Pla.,  and  for  other  purpoee*. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  VIVIAN.   Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


EXEC^UTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

aoiO.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Corporation  for  1905,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Act;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

3011.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Indian  Claims  CcMnmlaalon,  trans- 
mitting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
finally  concluded  with  reep>ect  to  docket  Noe. 
18-B  and  18-N.  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe. 
White  Earth  Band,  Leech  Lake  Band,  Mille 
Lac  Band,  Ed  Wilson,  James  Davis,  John 
Carbow,  William  ilorell.  Harold  Emerson, 
Joseph  Morrison.  Ole  Sam,  Monroe  Swina- 
loay,  Eugene  Reynolds,  Frank  La  Rose,  Jo- 
seph Monroe,  Archie  Libby  and  John  Squir- 
rel, Petitioners,  v.  The  United  States  of 
America,  Defendant,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  26  U.S.C.  70t;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2013.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
Bloner,  Indian  Claims  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
finally  concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No. 
137,  The  Oaage  Nation  of  Indians,  Petition- 
ers, V.  The  United  States  of  America,  De- 
fendant, pursuant  to  25  U.S.C.  70t;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2013.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, TnriiAn  ciahns  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
finally  concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No. 
169,  The  Oneida  Trxbe  of  Indians  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Petitioner,  v.  The  United  States  of 
America,  Defendant,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sion* of  3fi  UJ3.C.  70t;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2014.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commls. 
sloner.  Indian  Claims  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
finally  concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No. 
165,  The  Yakimxi  Tribe,  for  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Wishram  Band  of  Yakima  Indians,  Peti- 
tioners, v.  the  United  States  of  America, 
Defendant,  puisuant  to  the  provisions  of  26 
U.S.C.  70t;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2015.  A  letter  from  the  associate  executive 
director,  American  Natio.na!  Theatre  ard 
Academy,  transmitting  certain  reports  and 
minutes  of  the  American  National  Theatre 
and  Academy  for  the  year  1966;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2016.  .\  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Battle  of 
New  Orleans  Sesqulcentennlal  Celebration 
Commission,  transmitting  the  final  report  of 
the  Commission,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  87- 
759;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2017.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  ame.nd  the  tariff  schedules  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  that  certain 
forms  of  copper  be  admitted  free  of  duty;  to 
the  Coounittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

2018.  A  letter  from  the  adjutant  general. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  Unlt^ 
States,  transmitting  proceedings  of  the  66th 
National  Convention  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  held  in  Chi- 
cago. 111..  August  15-20.  1965,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  S8-234  (H.  Doc. 
No.  376 1;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sc'v- 
ices  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  lUustra- 

tlOD*. 

2019.  A  letter  from  the  president  and 
chairman.  Little  League  Baseball,  transnUt- 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  ax.ii,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee ; 

HJl.  12649.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

HJl.  12650.  A  bill  to  extend  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Claaalflcatlon  Act  of  1949  to 
certain  position*  in,  and  employees,  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BATES: 

HJl.  13661.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  insure  equitable  pay  adjust- 
ments during  1966  for  uniformed  services 
personnel;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  12652.  A  hlU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income  tax  to  employers  for  expenses  of 
providing  training  programs  for  employees 
and  prospective  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  12653.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  credit 
against  income  tax  for  an  employer  who 
employs  older  persons  In  his  trade  or  busi- 
ness; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 

HJEl.  12654.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  39,  United 
State*  Code,  with  respect  to  mailing  privi- 
lege* of  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
and  other  Federal  Government  personnel 
overseas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HA.  13655.  A  biU  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedule*  of  the  United  State*  to  permit  the 
duty-free  entry  of  gift*  not  exceeding  $100 
In  retail  value  from  member*  of  the  Armed 
Force*  serving  outside  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 

H.B.  12666.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  veteran*  who  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  induction  period;   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOQGS: 

HJl.  12657.  A  bill  to  continue  the  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  certain  alumina  and  bauxite; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr   BOW ' 

njR.  12668.  A  bill  to  prohibit  profiteering 
in  coins  of  the  United  State*;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  12659.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  In  order  to  in- 
crease by  20  percent  the  income  limitations 
Impoeed  by  that  chapter  on  persons  entitled 
to  pensions  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  12660.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  fund*  appropriated  to  carry  out  that  act 
to  provide  ball  bonds;  to  the  Committee  o.i 
Education  and  Labor. 

HJR.  12661.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter  :a 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduct  on 
for  premiums  paid  by  individuals  for  certain 
retirement  annuities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Way*  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 

HJa.  13662.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  State*  Code  to  enable  the  courts  .o 
deal  more  effectively  with  the  problem  of 
narcotic  addiction,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
B"  Mr.  DULSKI: 

H.R.  13663.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 


of  1954  to  provide  for  a  method  of  designat- 
ing U.S.  port*  for  export  of  commodities  do- 
tted abroad;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mx.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 
BJR.  12664.  A  bill  to  retrocede  to  the  State 
of  Colorado  exclusive  Jmisdlction  held  by 
the  United  States  over  the  real  property  ccon- 
prislng  the  Fort  Lyons  Veterans  Hospital;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ORIDER: 
Hil.  12666.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  flat  fee 
for  services  performed  In  connection  with 
the  arrival  In,  or  departure  from,  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  a  private  aircraft  or  private 
vessel,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Metms. 

By  Mr,  HALL: 
H.B.  12666.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coat-of-llvlng 
Increases  in  the  insurance  benefits  payable 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  MAY: 
HH  12667.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
ta-^y  of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  trans- 
portation, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs,  cats, 
and  other  animals  Intended  to  be  used  for 
purposes  of  research  or  experimentation,  and 
for  other  pm-poees;  to  the  Ccxnmittee  on 
Agrlcultin'e. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  12668.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  the  Federal  Income  tax  for  State  and 
local  Income  taxes  paid  by  an  individual  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year;  to  the  Cocnmlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H  R.  12669.  A  bill  to  establUh  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Ccximiittee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RACE: 
H.R.  12670.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Wolf  National  Scenic 
Waterway  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H  R.  12671.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  e*- 
tabllshment  of  the  Wolf  National  Scenic 
Waterway  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
Hil.  12672.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  insure  equitable  pay 
adjustments  during  1966  for  uniformed 
services  personnel;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  12673.  A  bill  to  establiah  uniform 
dates  throughout  the  United  States  for  the 
commencing  and  ending  of  daylight  saving 
time  in  those  States  and  local  Jurisdictions 
where  It  la  observed,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conmierce. 

By  Mr .  ST  GERMAIN : 
H  R  12674.  A  bill  to  amend  PubUc  Law 
660.  86th  Congress,  to  establish  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  to  provide  national 
leadership  to  reduce  traffic  accident  loeae* 
oy  means  of  intensive  research  and  vigorous 
application  of  findings,  and  for  other  pur- 
Poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WHTTTEN: 
Hii.  12675.  A  bill  to  permit  the  city  of 
oenatobla.  Miss.,  to  count  certain  expendl- 
twes  as  a  local  grant-in-aid  to  the  east 
Senatobla  urban  renewal  project;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 

H.R  12676.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    tariff 

•chedules  of  the  United  State*  to  provide 

Mat  certain   forms  of  copper  be  admitted 

J««  of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Ifc.  BOSnSNKOWBKI: 

HJl.  13677.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedule*  of  the  United  State*  to  provide 
that  certain  forms  of  copper  be  admitted  free 
of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 

HJt.  12678.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedtilea  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  certain  forms  of  copper  be  admitted  free 
of  duty;    to  the  Coiomlttee   on   Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 

H.JL.  12079.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1930,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 

HJt.  12680.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  12681.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1966  to  eliminate  the 
provisions  which  deny  hospital  Insurance 
benefits  to  uninsured  individuals  who  are 
members  of  certain  organizations  or  have 
'jeen  convicted  of  certain  offenses,  and  to 
eliminate  the  provisions  which  deny  supple- 
mentary medical  insurance  benefits  to  per- 
sons who  have  been  convicted  of  certain 
offenses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 

H.R.  12682.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  chapter 
324,  of  the  act  of  June  11,  1946  (60  Stat. 
238),  to  clarify  and  protect  the  right  of  the 
public  to  information,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  12683.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  15),  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  Jt.  12684.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Clayton  Act  to  prohibit  certain  corporate 
management  Interlocking  relationships,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

H.R.  12685.  A  bill  to  assist  city  demonstra- 
tion programs  for  rebuilding  sliun  and 
blighted  areas  and  for  providing  the  public 
facllitlee  and  services  necessary  to  improve 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people  who  live  In 
these  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 

H.R.  12686.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  KEE: 

H.R.  12687.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  201(c) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Service*  Act  of  1949  to  permit  fiu-ther  Fed- 
eral use  and  donation  of  exchange  sale  prop- 
erty; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

H.R.  12688.  A  bill  to  amend  the  House  Em- 
ployees Poeltlon  Claselflcatlcm  Act  to  revise 
and  improve  the  classification  system  for  cer- 
tain poaitions  tmder  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 

H  Jt.  13689.  A  bill  relating  to  the  eetahlish- 
ment  of  parking  facilities  In  the  District  of 
Colimibla;  to  the  Ccnnmlttee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MAT1HIAS: 

H  Jl.  13600.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Act,  and  for 
other  ptirpoee*;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Ccdtunbla. 

ByMr.BOBEBTS: 

HJt.  13881.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Department  of  the 


Army,    or   any   other   Federal   agency   from 
charging  use  fees  on  certain  bodies  of  water 
and  contiguous  land  areas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  8TALBAUM: 

H.R.  13693.  A  bill  granUng  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  comp>act,  and 
for  other  purpose*;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UD ALL: 

H.R.  12693.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
District  of  Colimibia  Election  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 

H.R.  12694.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  bauxite  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  GURNEY: 

H.J,  Res.  836.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  ConstituUon  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  qualifications  of  Judge* 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  State*; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  8TKE8 : 

H.J.  Res.  826.  Joint  resolution  to  require 
that  reports  on  imports  Into  the  United 
States  include  the  landed  value  of  articles 
imported,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conomlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 

H.J.  Res.  827.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  State*  of  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California  to  nego- 
tiate and  enter  into  a  compact  to  establish 
a  multlstate  authority  to  modernize,  coordi- 
nate, and  foeter  passenger  rail  transportation 
within  the  area  of  such  States  and  authoriz- 
ing the  multlstate  authority  to  request  the 
Preeldent  of  the  United  States  to  enter  Into 
negotiations  with  the  Government  of  Mexico 
to  secure  it*  participation  with  *uch  au- 
thority; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 

H.J.  Res.  828.  Joint  reeolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  right*  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  CcKnmlttee  on  the  Judllcary. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 

KJ.  Res.  829.  Joint  reeolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  right*  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 

H.  Con.  Re*.  581.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 
to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constantino 
Brtunldl;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

HJl.  12696.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enoch  C. 
L.  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  12696.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Schettinl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  12897.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
LoVerde;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  12698.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stefano 
Liparoto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  12699.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Arturo 
Cortina;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  FEIGHAN: 

HJl.  12700.  A  bUl  to  adjust  the  status  of 
an  alien  who  la  In  the  United  State*;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  IRWIN: 

HJl.  13701.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr*. 
Chrysoula  P.  Vlamia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MATTHBWS: 

HJl.  13703.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Habl- 
bolah  Nathan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia : 
HA.  13703.  A  blU  for  tbe  relief  of  John  J. 
McOr»tb;      to     tbe     Committee     on      the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
HJl.  12704.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Victor 
Manuel  Valverde-Bracamonte,  hta  wife.  Car- 
man  T.   Rodrlgues   de   Valverde,   and    their 
children,   Victor   Eddie   Valverde   Rodriguez 
and  Angel  Pemando  Valverde  Rodriguez;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  POWELI.: 
HJl.  13700.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Eapoalto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
HJl.  12700.   A  bill   for  the  relief   of  Chan 
Wing  Cheung  (also  known  aa  Bill  Woo):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

834.  The  SPKAKXR  preaented  a  petition 
of  the  United  Original  California  Indiana. 
OroTllle,  Calif.,  relative  to  an  appropriation 
for  payment  of  an  award  of  the  Indian 
Clalma  Commlaalon,  which  waa  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Approprlatlona. 


SENATE 

TiESOAY,  February  8,  1966 

iLegitlaUve  day  of  Wednesday,  January 
28,  1966) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m..  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Rabbi  Masmard  C.  Hyman.  Congrega- 
tion Adas  Yeahurun.  Augusta.  Ga.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father  In  Heaven,  Creator  of  the 
Universe,  on  this  third  day  of  the  week 
we  are  reminded  of  Thy  divine  words 
recorded  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Qenesis.  Twice  was  the  third  day  of 
creation  singled  out  and  blessed  with  the 
words.  "And  Ood  saw  that  it  was  good." 

That  day  we  are  told  merited  such  dis- 
tinction because  it  represented  not  only 
creation  but  also  unity.  This  teaches  us 
the  divine  lesstHi  that  true  goodness  and 
creativity  can  only  come  about  when  the 
elements  of  unity  and  peace  shall  reign 
supreme. 

O  Lord,  prosper  the  hands  of  our  Na- 
tion's leaders  who  carry  on  Thy  great 
work  deliberating  for  the  purpose  of 
beneficial  creativity  and  in  the  interest 
of  unity  and  peace. 

Bless,  O  Heavenly  Father,  all  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country.  In  our  relations  with 
one  another,  may  we  ever  remember  that 
we  are  all  Thy  children  equally  depend- 
ent upon  Thee.  Bring  us  together  into 
an  everlasting  bond,  regardless  of  color. 
race,  or  creed,  so  that  we  may  best  wo.  k 
for  the  welfare  of  all  mankind. 

Hasten  the  day  when  the  millennial 
hope  of  universal  peace  will  p.evail 
throughout  the  world  with  Justice  and 
freedom  for  all  people.    Amen. 


ATTENDANCE  OF  A  SENATOR 

OSOROE  A.  8MATHER8,  a  Senator 
from  tbe  State  of  Florida,  attended  the 
■Mdon  of  the  Senate  today. 


PROPOSED  REPEAL  OP  SECTION  14 
(b)  OP  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR  RE- 
LATIONS ACT.  AS  AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield!  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
{H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section  14cbi  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as 
amended,  and  section  703(b)  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  Act  of 
1959  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of 
section  8(aM3i  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  as  amended. 

CLOTUa*    MOTION 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  it 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  debate 
shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  With 
the  concurrence  of  the  minority  leader, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  be  charged  equally 
to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
time  Is  so  precious  that  I  feel  I  must  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  on  my  own 
time  as  long  as  necessary. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  has  that  right. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
few  moments,  the  Senate  will  vote  on 
cloture.  In  all  frankness,  the  leader- 
ship does  not  expect  to  sway  many — 
anyone — with  its  eloquence  at  the 
11th  hour.  Nevertheless,  a  decent 
respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  Senate 
suggests  that  there  should  be  set  forth 
for  the  record  the  course  of  events 
which  led  to  this  attempt  to  close  the 
debate. 

It  so  happens  that,  as  one  Senator.  I 
favor  passage  of  H.R.  77.  My  position 
In  this  respect  has  been  made  clear  not 
once  but  many  times.  As  one  Senator, 
I  am  prepared  to  vote  for  H.R.  77  now. 
I  sun  prepared  to  vote  for  it  tomorrow  or 
the  next  day.  or  whenever  a  vote  can  be 
had.  However,  the  Senate  knows  me 
well  enough  to  know,  too,  that  the  efforts 
to  bring  H.R.  77  to  a  vote  last  year  and 
again  this  year  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  my  personal  position  on  14(b). 

I  would  like  to  add  that  the  efforts  also 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  pres- 
sure from  any  source. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  point,  Mr. 
President.  There  has  been  no  pressure 
of  any  kind  or  any  sort  on  me.  from  any 
source.  On  the  contrary,  this  measure 
was  pursued  last  year  by  the  leadership, 
on  Its  own  initiative,  because  H.R.  77  is 
an  Item  In  the  President's  program  and 
the  leadership  feels  that  any  matter 
which  the  President — any  President — is 
constrained  to  recommend  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  deserves  the 
decent  and  respectful  attention  of  the 
Congress.     Furthermore,  H.R.  77  is  a 


matter  of  considerable  importance  to 
many  millions  of  Americans  who,  wheth- 
er as  union  members  or  not,  labor  for 
a  living.  Most  important.  H.R.  77  is  a 
properly  passed  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and,  in  the  Senate, 
HJl.  77  has  been  considered  by  the  re- 
sponsible committee  tind  properly  and  fa- 
vorably referred  to  the  Senate.  Finally, 
H.R.  77  was  considered  by  the  majority 
policy  committee  and  cleared  for  floor 
action  after  it  had  lodged  upon  the  Sen- 
ate Calendar  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time. 

On  October  1.  1965,  therefore,  the 
leadership  moved  to  lay  down  H.R.  77. 
In  the  circumstances  just  outlined,  this 
action  was  the  simplest  and  most  rou- 
tine of  procedural  motions. 

Then  the  roof  fell  in.  The  leadership 
motion,  which  should  have  carried  with- 
out debate,  became  instead  the  catchall 
for  an  attack,  not  only  on  a  perfectly 
proper  bill  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  on  the  Senate  committee  which 
had  had  the  temerity  to  report  it ;  on  the 
whole  of  organized  labor  which  had  had 
the  effrontery  to  advocate  It ;  and  on  the 
President  who  had  had  the  gall  to  rec- 
ommend its  passage.  Indeed,  it  was  as 
though  the  heavens  were  accidentally 
opened  by  this  simple  procedural  motion. 
Out  poured  the  resentments,  the  irrita- 
tions, the  vendettas,  and  the  whatevers 
against  organized  labor  which  were  pent 
up  over  the  decades. 

For  2  weeks,  the  Senate  hemmed  and 
hawed  and  fumed  and  flamed  over  this 
question  of  whether  or  not  to  take  up 
HJl.  77,  a  question  which  the  Senate 
normally  disposes  of  in  less  than  5  sec- 
onds when  all  is  in  the  usual  order,  as 
it  was  in  this  case.  Was  this  a  fUitmster, 
Mr.  President?  No.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  a  prefillbuster,  a  hugger-mugger. 

The  leadership  Is  sometimes  gener- 
ously credited  with  great  patience.  But 
It  is  not  that  patient.  After  2  weeks  of 
banter  and  banality,  the  leadership  felt 
that  the  Senate  ought  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  itself  on  the  merits 
of  continuing  with  the  matter.  There- 
fore. It  offered,  in  preference  to  cloture, 
an  tmusual  tabling  motion  to  seek  the 
sentiments  of  the  Senate  on  the  situa- 
tion. This  effort  was  promptly  reduced 
to  meaninglessness  by  a  unanimous  vote 
when  those  who  were  arguing  against 
taking  up  H.R.  77,  playfully  urged  by 
their  votes  that  the  leadership  continue 
to  try  to  take  it  up. 

The  leadership  was  in  no  mood  lor 
games,  then,  anymore  than  it  is  now. 
Therefore,  the  Senate  was  asked  again 
to  face  up  to  its  responsibility  In  a  vote 
on  cloture  on  the  simple  procedurtil  mo- 
tion of  laying  down  H.R.  77.  And  on 
that  vote,  the  Senate  finally  made  it 
clear  that  it  had  no  desire  to  pursue  H.R. 
77  in  the  last  session. 

There  the  matter  stood  at  the  opening 
of  the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 
Nothing  had  changed  in  the  status  of 
H.R.  77.  It  was  still  a  Presidential  rec- 
ommendation. It  was  still  a  duly  passed 
House  bill,  duly  considered,  and  duly  re- 
ported by  the  appropriate  Senate  com- 
mittee. It  was  still  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar. Nothing  had  changed  except 
that  the  Senate  had  used  up  2  weeks  In 
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the  previous  session  on  one  simple  pro- 
cedural question. 

Now,  the  Senate  has  proceeded,  in  this 
2d  session,  to  use  up  2  weeks  more  on 
the  same  procedural  question.  That  is  a 
total  of  1  month,  out  of  perhaps  the  20 
or  so  months  of  session  which  are  nor- 
mally available  per  Congress. 

We  have  spent,  to  repeat,  1  month  out 
of  20.  not  on  an  issue,  but  on  one  simple 
procedural  motion.  If  the  Senate  wei'e 
on  the  question  of  14(b),  an  Investment 
of  1  month's  time  might  be  understand- 
able. The  issue  is  difQcult;  it  is  contro- 
versial. But  we  are  not  on  H.R.  77.  We 
are  on,  I  repeat,  the  procedural  question 
of  going  onto  H.R.  77.  Indeed,  in  the 
normal  course  of  Senate  civility  in  these 
matters,  the  leadership  motion  would  be 
accepted  automatically  and  unanimously. 
At  most,  the  question  which  might  be 
raised  would  be  whether  or  not  the  Sen- 
ate should  proceed  to  some  other  urgent 
or  weighty  matter  on  the  calendar  rather 
than  to  the  Item  recommended  by  the 
leadership. 

The  truth  is  that  the  leadership  ex- 
amined the  calendar  with  that  thought 
in  mind  before  proposing  that  H.R.  77 
be  laid  down  on  January  24.  1966.  And 
the  leadership  found  such  urgent  and 
weighty  matters  as  the  following:  "An 
act  for  the  relief  of  certain  retired  ofiBcers 
of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force":  "A 
Concurrent  resolution  recognizing  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  chartering  by 
act  of  Congress  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America";  "A  joint  resolution  enabling 
the  United  States  to  extend  an  invita- 
tion to  the  World  Health  Organization  to 
hold  the  22d  World  Health  Assembly  in 
Boston.  Mass..  in  1969." 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  about  the  only 
charge  that  has  not  been  made  to  date 
in  this  discussion  is  that  the  leadership 
has  passed  over  more  urgent  pieces  of 
business  such  as  these  calendar  items  in 
order  to  appease  labor  or  to  cater  to  the 
President,  or  to  commit  some  other 
breach  of  Senate  trust. 

To  be  sure,  there  has  been  some  refer- 
ence to  the  more  urgent  matter  of  Viet- 
nam in  the  last  few  days.  "Vietnam, 
Indeed,  is  urgent  business — very  urgent 
business,  as  the  Senator  from  Montana 
is  only  too  well  aware,  and  as,  I  am  sure, 
most  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  are  also  fully  aware. 

But  the  leadership  would  hope,  es- 
pecially because  Vietnam  is  grave  and 
grievious  as  well  as  urgent  that  not  too 
many  legislative  sins  of  omission  and 
cccimlssion  shall  be  obscured  in  the 
name  of  Vietnam  before  the  days  of 
this  year  have  run  their  course. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  not  and  has 
not  been  any  resolution  on  the  calendar 
pertaining  to  Vietnam  which  competes 
v^-ith  H.R.  77  for  the  Senate  floor.  It  is 
true  that  committees  have  been  hard 
pressed  to  meet  and  to  consider  and  to 
prepare  urgent  legislation  on  Vietnam 
and  other  matters  for  the  calendar.  But 
Is  that  the  fault  of  the  leadership?  The 
leadership  has  urged  not  once  but  many 
times  that  committees  be  permitted  to 
meet  while  the  Senate  is  in  session.  And. 
n  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so.  It  is  not 
the  objection  of  the  leadership  which 
has  prevented  committee  meetings  on 


Vietnam     or     any     other     matter     of 
importance. 

No,  Mr.  President,  the  leadership  has 
not  used  Vietnam  as  an  excuse  for  a 
holiday  from  the  responsibilities  which 
are  posed  by  this  Issue.  Rather,  the 
leadership  has  tried  to  discover  the 
wishes  of  the  Senate  by  the  course  of 
orderly  procedure. 

Certain  tendencies  in  this  connec- 
tion, may  I  say,  now  appear  to  be  ob- 
vious. When  a  month  is  spent  on  a 
question,  which  routinely  takes  5  seconds, 
reason  and  mutual  restraint  have  lost 
their  sway  in  the  Senate.  When  the  Sen- 
ate spends,  for  2  successive  years,  2 
weeks  per  year  on  the  same  simple  pro- 
cedural question  without  reaching  a  con- 
clusion of  a  vote  one  way  or  the  other, 
reason  and  mutual  restraint  do  not  pre- 
vail. And  when  reason  and  restraint  lose 
their  grip  here,  the  Senate  invariably 
reaches  an  impasse  of  futility. 

To  be  sure,  all  meaning  of  expedients 
are  suggested  as  the  way  around  the  im- 
passe. Of  these,  none  is  more  lacking 
in  validity  than  the  suggestion  of  a  trial 
by  physical  endurance,  as  though  the 
whole  experience  of  freedom  shall  be  ad- 
vanced by  catapulting  it  backward  to 
the  practices  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Over- 
looked in  this  proposal,  of  course,  Is  the 
health  of  the  Members — and  especially 
our  older  Members.  Overlooked,  of 
course,  is  the  demeanor  of  a  pajama-clad 
session  of  Congress. 

Most  important,  what  is  overlooked  is 
the  uselessness  of  the  round-the-clock 
session.  In  the  history  of  the  Senate, 
this  device  has  been  tried  many  times. 
Does  anyone  know  when  last  it  succeeded 
in  the  face  of  a  substsmtial  minority? 

I  pause. 

I  repeat  the  question:  Does  anyone 
know  when  last  it  succeeded  in  the  face 
of  a  substantial  minority? 

I  gather  the  answer  is  no. 

Does  anyone  know  if  it  ever  succeeded? 

Again  I  pause. 

Again  I  assume  that  the  answer  is  no. 

Within  my  memory  and,  I  am  sure,  in 
the  memory  of  every  other  Member,  it 
has  been  tried  but  it  has  never  been 
effective  in  the  sense  of  breaking  a  fill- 
buster. 

In  the  end.  the  round-the-clock  ses- 
sion Invariably  has  exhausted  those  who 
have  sought  to  move  In  an  orderly  course 
and  without  unconscionable  delay.  In 
the  end,  the  round-the-clock  sessions 
have  served  to  break  not  the  minority 
but  the  majority  position — to  compel  a 
compromise  on  it  or  to  bring  about  Its 
defeat. 

Is  there  not  room  for  compromise  in 
the  present  situation?  I  do  not  know  if 
there  Is  room  for  compromise  on  the 
issue  of  H.R.  77  itself.  Whether  there  is 
or  not,  the  Senate  will  never  know  until 
it  comes  to  grips  with  the  issue  of  H.R. 
77.  and  it  cannot  do  that  until  H.R.  77 
becomes  the  pending  business.  Until  it 
is  pending,  we  cannot  offer  to  amend  this 
bill  as  a  way  to  compromise.  Indeed,  we 
cannot  even  refer  it  back  to  committee 
for  further  work. 

In  short,  there  is  no  way  to  com- 
promise the  question  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate.  The  Senate  can  either 
take  up  H.R.  77  now  or  not  take  It  up 


now.  That  is  the  sole  question.  And  if 
it  cannot  decide  a  matter  which  is  that 
elementary,  how  much  less  likely  is  it  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  substance  of  H.R. 
77  and  the  possibilities  of  compromise? 

That,  then,  is  where  we  stand.  That, 
then,  is  why  we  are  about  to  vote  on 
cloture.  The  only  question  at  stake  in 
this  vote  is  whether  the  Senate  shall 
proceed  to  consider  H.R.  77  or  leave  this 
measure  to  languish  on  the  calendar.  I 
know,  only  too  well,  that  we  need  the 
same  vote  to  prevail  as  we  would  require 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  or  to 
ratify  a  treaty:  but  if  ever  there  was  a 
situation  which  cries  out,  not  for  a  sim- 
ple majority,  or  a  two-thirds  majority, 
but  for  an  overwhelming  vote  of  the 
Senate,  this  is  that  situation. 

I  welcome  now,  in  earnest,  the  concur- 
rence of  those  who  last  year  playfully 
voted  with  the  leadership  to  make  it 
unanimous  against  tabling  the  motion 
to  take  up  H.R.  77. 

The  Senate  will  not  gag  itself  by  vot- 
ing to  adopt  cloture  after  1  month  of 
this  futility.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
Senate  does  adopt  cloture,  it  will  free 
itself  from  the  passion  and  perversity 
which,  since  the  end  of  the  last  session, 
have  held  this  institution  in  a  deadly 
stranglehold. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair  >.    Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
mand for  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  authorizes  the 
States  to  enact  right-to-work  laws,  is  a 
demand  for  compulsory  unionism.  In 
the  last  analysis,  compulsory  unionism 
is  based  upon  the  startling  proposition 
that  the  right  to  work  Is  a  right  which 
the  union  may  sell  and  which  the  indi- 
vidual American  must  buy  if  he  Ls  to  be 
permitted  to  earn  daily  bread  for  him- 
self and  his  family. 

Those  who  would  rob  supposedly  free 
Americans  of  their  right  to  join  or  re- 
frain from  joining  a  union  at  their  own 
election  advance  three  arguments  to  jus- 
tify the  destruction  of  this  freedom. 
These  arguments  are  as  follows: 

First.  That  union  security,  that  is.  the 
existence  of  the  union  and  its  ability  to 
operate  effectively,  depends  upon  com- 
pulsory membership. 

Second.  That  compulsory  unionism  is 
merely  a  form  of  democratic  majority 
rule. 

Third.  That  the  union  negotiates  con- 
tracts for  the  benefit  of  all  the  employees 
of  the  bargaining  unit,  and  compulsory 
unionism  is  necessary  to  make  unwilling 
employees  pay  for  the  benefits  such 
union  action  confers  upon  them  and 
keep  them  from  being  so-called  free 
riders. 

The  argument  that  union  security  is 
dependent  upon  compulsorj'  unionism  is 
totally  lacking  in  validity.     Unions  are 
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voluntary  awociations.  In  this  respect. 
(h«y  are  Uke  churches,  and  civil,  frater- 
nal, and  political  organizations.  These 
▼oluntaiT  associations  are  wholly  de- 
poMlent  upon  voluntary  persuasion  for 
securing  members,  and  notwithstanding 
this  fact,  function  effectively.  Any  un- 
ion can  do  likewise. 

Indeed,  a  union  is  more  secure  in  its 
existence  and  its  ability  to  function  ef- 
fectively if  It  obtains  members  as  a  result 
of  its  good  work  rather  than  by  com- 
pulaion. 

The  argument  that  compulsory  union- 
lam  Is  merely  a  form  of  democratic  ma- 
jority rule  is  equally  fallacious.  E>emo- 
cratic  majority  rule  recognizes  the  right 
of  the  minority  to  dissent  and  oppose  the 
programs  of  the  majority.  When  em- 
ployees are  required  to  Join  and  support 
a  union  regardless  of  their  desire  to  op- 
pose it  and  its  programs,  the  whole  basis 
of  democratic  majority  rule  disappears 
and  is  supplanted  by  monopoly  rule, 
which  has  no  place  in  a  free  society. 

A  simple  Illustration  discloses  the  un- 
soundness of  the  majority  rule  argimient. 
The  Democratic  Party  Is  the  majority 
party  in  the  United  States.  It  is  engaged 
in  an  effort  to  give  all  Americans — Dem- 
ocrats, Republicans,  and  Independents 
alike — the  benefits  of  the  Great  Society. 
According  to  the  free  rider  argument, 
the  D«nocratlc  Party,  as  the  majority 
party,  should  be  empowered  to  compel 
the  Republicans  and  Independents,  as 
the  minority,  to  make  contributions  to 
the  Democratic  National  Cwnmlttee  for 
the  benefits  which  the  Democratic  Party 
is  conferring  upon  them. 

The  so-called  free  rider  argument  af- 
fords no  Juatiflcation  for  comptilsory 
unionism.  In  a  sense  all  of  us  are  free 
riders.  We  receive  the  heritage  of  the 
past  without  paying  anything  for  It. 
Many  voluntary  aasoclations,  such  as 
churchea.  and  civic,  fraternal,  and  politi- 
cal organizations,  carry  on  activities 
which  benefit  a  great  many  of  us  who  do 
not  contribute  any  financial  or  other 
nipport  to  them.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
abnnl  for  any  particular  voluntary  or- 
«»ni«»tlon  which  may  happen  to  benefit 
any  group  of  people  to  demand  that  such 
people  be  compelled  to  support  it  finan- 
cially or  otherwise  against  their  will. 
This  is  enentially  what  unions  do  when 
they  demand  compulsory  unionism. 

To  be  sure,  a  union  may  be  empowered 
under  existing  law  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  employees  in  a  particular  bargain- 
ing unit  to  negotiate  contracts  binding 
upon  the  majority  of  nonmember  em- 
ployees as  well  as  the  majority  of  mem- 
ber employees.  This  power  is  not  th:ust 
upon  the  union  against  its  wiU.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  diligently  sought  by  the 
union  whose  acquisition  of  it  deprives 
the  minority  of  nonunion  employees  of 
their  freedom  to  contract  for  themselves. 
As  a  consequence,  the  demand  of  the 
union  that  the  minority  of  nonmember 
employees  pay  dues  to  the  union  for  ne- 
gotiating the  contract  is  tantamount  to 
the  deouuid  by  the  union  that  nonmem- 
bers  be  compelled  to  pay  for  having  their 


freedom  of  contract  taken  away  and  ex- 
ercised against  their  will. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  3  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  free 
rider  argxmaent  would  have  more  sub- 
stance if  the  dues  of  the  unions  were  de- 
voted solely  to  the  cost  of  negotiating 
contracts.  The  truth  is  that  only  a  part 
of  such  dues  is  devoted  to  such  purposes. 
The  unions  spend  vast  sums  of  money  ob- 
tained from  dues  in  carrying  out  various 
programs  such  as  lobbying  for  legisla- 
tion, political  campaigns,  and  social  and 
economic  propaganda  and  the  like.  The 
records  even  disclose  that  during  recent 
years  some  unions  or  some  foundations 
established  by  unions  have  used  moneys 
derived  from  union  dues  to  subsidize  re- 
ligious organizations  which  disseminate 
doctrines  some  of  the  dues-paying  mem- 
bers disbelieve. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  it  is  Incom- 
patible with  freedom  for  any  working- 
man  to  be  coerced  by  compulsory  union- 
ism agreements  to  contribute  money  to 
union  programs  when  he  himself  is  not 
convinced  that  they  are  for  his  benefit. 
No  amount  of  sophistry  can  erase  these 
plain  facts: 

First.  That  no  American  Is  truly  free 
if  he  is  denied  his  basic  right  to  join  or 
refrain  from  Joining  a  union  according 
to  his  own  election. 

Second.  That  no  injustice  is  done  to  a 
imlon  by  requiring  it  to  obtain  its  mem- 
bers by  voluntary  persuasion  Just  as 
churches  and  other  voluntary  organiza- 
tions obtain  theirs. 

When  all  Is  said,  no  good  union  needs 
a  compulsory  unionism  agreement  to  ob- 
tain members,  and  no  bad  union  should 
have  compulsory  unionism. 

COMMITTKK    MECTTNa    DtTKINa    SKNATX    SXB8ION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  one-half  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  MusKizl. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Improvements  In  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary be  permitted  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland!. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  minority  leader  for  yielding. 

I  think  I  shall  devote  my  time  entirely 
to  showing  that  the  majority  leader  is 
overlooking  Important  Senate  history 
when  he  finds  fault  with  the  fact  that  un- 
limited debate  is  taking  place  with  ref- 
erence to  the  motion  to  take  up. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1946  a 
motion  to  take  up  was  not  even  subject 
to  the  cloture  rule.  When  the  Senate, 
after  long  debate,  agreed  to  the  compro- 


mise cloture  rule  known  as  the  Wherry 
rule,  we  agreed  to  take  into  the  cloture 
rule  the  motion  to  take  up.  We  did  not 
mean  by  that  that  we  were  forgoing  our 
right  to  unlimited  debate  on  a  motion 
to  take  up,  but.  instead,  we  were  agree- 
ing to  a  new  rule  under  which  there 
would  be  two  opportunities  to  address 
ourselves  at  length  to  the  merits  of  a 
question  in  order  to  wake  up  the  public 
consciousness  throughout  the  Nation  as 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  question. 

So  it  is  no  new  thing  to  have  unlimited 
debate  addressed  to  a  motion  to  take  up. 

TTie  distinguished  majority  leader  will 
remember  that  when  we  took  up  the  so- 
called  Holland  resolution,  which  is  now 
the  24th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
we  had  to  do  this  very  thing ;  we  had  to 
go  through  a  so-called  filibuster  ad- 
dressed to  the  motion  to  take  up. 

First,  I  Invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
by  no  means  have  we  given  up  our  right 
to  have  long  educational  debates  on  a 
motion  to  take  up,  as  well  as  on  the  final 
question  when  it  comes  before  us. 

Second,  I  say  to  the  majority  leader 
that  none  of  us,  as  he  has  suggested,  are 
moved  by  irritations,  are  moved  by  lack 
of  civility,  or  are  advancing  some  ven- 
detta. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  knows  that 
the  State  of  Florida  in  1944  put  the  rlght- 
to-work  provision  in  the  constitution  by 
vote  of  its  people.  He  knows  that  the 
legislature,  despite  terrific  pressure,  has 
refused  to  submit  an  amendment  to  re- 
peal that  right.  He  knows  that  the  Fed- 
eral courts  and  the  State  courts  have 
upheld  our  right-to-work  law.  He  knows 
that  the  Senators  from  Florida,  and  he 
suspects  this  is  true  of  those  from  the 
other  18  States  that  have  right-to-work 
provisions  in  their  constitutions  or  stat- 
utes, are  subject  to  a  mandate  from  their 
own  States  to  take  every  proceeding  we 
can  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  to  show 
our  opposition  to  this  ^ort  to  violate 
and  emasculate  our  constitution,  to  set 
it  aside  and  to  msike  it  so  that  the  long 
arm  of  the  Federal  Government  reaches 
out  through  a  statute  to  violate  the  scd- 
emn  constitutional  decision  of  the  sover- 
eign State  which  believes  that  this  right- 
to-work  provision  is  essential  to  its  own 
freedom  of  employment  for  its  citizens. 
and  the  safety  and  security  of  our  people 
within  its  State  setup. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  closing  this  brief 
5  minutes.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am  not  pro- 
ceeding from  irritation.  I  am  not  pro- 
ceeding under  any  vendetta.  I  am  not 
proceeding  under  tmy  lack  of  civility.  I 
am  proceeding  to  take  advantage  of  a 
right  which  Senate  rules  give  me.  The 
Sermte  rale,  when  it  was  adopted,  gave 
two  rights  of  long  educational  debate  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  in  the  effort  to 
speak  the  conviction  of  Senators  and 
wake  up  the  conscience  of  our  public. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  yielding  me  time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph  ] . 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized  for 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  not  the  occasion,  because  time  does 
not  allow,  to  discuss  the  need  for  the 
Senate  to  be  debating  the  actual  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  rather  than  a  procedural 
matter. 

I  am  one  Senator — and  I  know  there 
are  others  in  the  Chamber  who  vigorously 
disagree  with  me — who  believes  that  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  present  and  vot- 
ing should  bring  this  measure  or  any 
other  legislative  measure  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  debate  on  the  issue  itself.  We 
would  then  battle  In  the  ring  Itself — 
rather  than  shadowbox. 

Nineteen  States  have  enacted  right-to- 
work  laws  under  what  I  call  a  misleading 
slogan.  Not  a  single  job  was  created  In 
so  doing. 

I  remind  Senators,  that  it  is  only  in 
this  section  of  labor  law  that  we  allow 
State  law  to  take  precedence  over  the 
Federal  statutes.  Let  us  remind  our- 
selves that  when  we  legislate  to  regulate 
commerce,  we  do  so  for  all  50  States  uni- 
formly. Why  the  exception  in  labor  law 
in  this  instance? 

We  have  a  declared  Federal  policy  ap- 
proving the  rights  of  employers  and 
unions  to  negotiate  contracts  covering 
union  membership. 

Inasmuch  as  unions,  by  law,  are  re- 
quired to  provide  to  all  workers  in  a  fac- 
tory a  service  which  costs  money,  surely 
it  is  proper  to  provide  that  all  of  the 
workers  should  share  equally  in  the  cost 
of  that  service  by  paying  union  dues. 

I  doubt  if  any  employee  has  ever  re- 
fused to  take  a  wage  raise  negotiated  by 
a  union  simply  because  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  union.  This  underscores 
the  value  of  a  union  to  all  workers. 
The  fniits  of  bargaining  should  be  paid 
by  all— not  by  the  few.  If  the  worker 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  imion  is 
reaping  the  benefits,  of  com-se  he  should 
help  carry  the  cost. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who 
charge  that  this  legislation  is  narrow- 
ing—that it  is  special  interest  legisla- 
tion—and that  it  is  restrictive  legisla- 
tion.   I  disagree. 

I  believe  in  the  national  labor  policy 
of  this  country  based  as  it  is  on  collec- 
tive bargaining.  The  so-called  right-to- 
work  laws,  and  section  14(b)  which 
authorizes  such  laws,  accomplish  but 
one  result  when  they  are  exercised — that 
is,  the  undermining  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process. 

Let  us  face  one  fact  clearly.  You  can- 
not have  collective  bargaining  without 
having  responsible  unions.  And  you 
cannot  have  responsible  unions  xmless 
those  unions  are  also  seciu-e. 

This  is  the  practical  and  factual 
evaluation.  And  because  it  is  factual 
we  need  to  protect  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process  by  doing  away  with 
loopholes  in  the  law  which  weaken  that 
process. 

Those  who  advocate  the  right-to- 
work  laws  and  who  now  bombard  Con- 
gress with  arguments  for  retention  of 


section  14(b)  of  Taft-Hartley,  talk  about 
compulsion.  They  talk  about  freedom. 
And  they  talk  about  the  freedom  of  the 
individual. 

However,  these  words  and  phrases  are 
a  smokescreen. 

On  the  matter  of  compulsion.  They 
seek,  they  say,  to  outlaw  compulsory 
unionism.  To  do  so  they  would  create 
a  compulsory  open  shop.  In  the  first 
instance,  compulsory  membership  in  a 
union  can  only  come  by  will  of  the 
majority  of  those  directly  affected.  And, 
It  requires  agreement  by  management. 

But  under  so-called  right-to-work  laws 
the  compulsory  open  shop  exists  no  mat- 
ter what  is  the  feeling  of  the  majority 
of  working  men  and  women  who  are 
there  employed. 

Outlawing  one  compulsion  by  creat- 
ing another  more  stringent  one  is  no 
solution.  Supporters  of  right  to  work 
continue  to  employ  high-sounding  suid 
misleading  arguments  to  bolster  their 
questionable  position. 

I  believe  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  would  serve  to 
restore  uniform  labor  policy  to  all  of 
the  United  States.  It  will  ease  labor- 
management  tensloiu  and  make  collec- 
tive bargaining  a  reality  in  all  of  the 
States  rather  than  In  only  31  States. 

It  is  worth  stressing  that  in  the  19 
States  with  the  so-called  rlght-to-work 
laws  on  the  books,  wages  and  other  labor 
standards  are  at  a  lower  level  than  in 
the  31  States  which  do  not  have  the  law. 
Should  we  have  the  outlawing  of  what 
is  called  compulsory  unionism  by  sub- 
stituting something  called  the  compul- 
sory open  shop? 

Mr.  President,  the  democratic  process 
will  be  served  if  we  bring  this  measure  be- 
fore this  body  for  debate  and  action  on 
its  merit.  I  ask  unanimous  corisent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  discussion 
of  the  voliune  of  economic  activity  in  so- 
called  right-to-work  States,  levels  of  liv- 
ing in  those  States,  and  labor  standards 
legislation  therein — each  category  of  dis- 
cussion Including  appropriate  statistical 
tables. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  discus- 
sion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Volume  or  Economic  Acttvitt  in  Rioht-to- 
WoRK   States 

The  Impreulve  historical  percentage  gains 
that  can  be  cited  for  rlght-to-worlc  States 
In  such  economic  measures  as  number  of 
employees,  retail  trade,  bank  deposits,  capi- 
tal expenditures  and  the  like,  completely  Ig- 
nore the  fact  that  the  rlght-to-work  States, 
as  a  group,  currently  lag  behind  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  In  these  and  other  aspects  of 
economic  life. 

On  a  current  basis,  rlght-to-work  States 
do  not  generally  share  in  such  activities  In 
the  proportions  that  would  be  expected, 
based  on  their  share  of  the  total  U.S.  popu- 
lation. 

Thus,  whUe  the  number  of  persons  living 
in  rlght-to-work  States  made  up  28.6  per- 
cent— nearly  30  percent — of  the  total  U.S. 
population  in  1064,  these  States  had  only 
23  percent  of  total  personal  income  In  the 
covintry  in  1964,  only  34  percent  of  the  value 
of  life  Insurance  in  force,  only  18  percent 
of  the  bank  deposits,  and  in  1963  furnished 
only  19  percent  of  value  added  by  manu- 


facture.    A  more  complete  analysis  Is  given 
In  the  attached  table. 


Volume  of  economic  activity  in  right -to-v>ork 

States  1 

Percent  In 

U.S.  tola! 

rlBht-to- 

worlt 

States 

Population,  IBM 

191,  334. 000 

28.6 

(1)  Tot&l  personal 

income,  1964.. 

$4ei,ooo,ooo,ooo 

22.9 

(2)  NonagrtculturaJ 

emploTTTiflnt, 

IBM 

£8,008.000 

24.7 

(3)  Employees  tn 

mannfactoT- 

in|,  1964 

(4)  Production 

17.230^000 

21.4 

workers  Id 

manufactur- 

tag.  1963 

12.325,000 

22,3 

(!)  Total  wages  of 

production 

workers  in 

manufactur- 

ing, 1963.. 
(6)  Capital  eii>end- 

$62, 200,  GOO,  000 

18.1 

Itures,  19(3... 

til,  100, 000, 000 

22-9 

(7)  Value  added 

bv  nianufue- 

lur*,  1963 

$190.  400,  000.  000 

laa 

(8)  Rank  do|)o.slts. 

19fi4..       .    - 

»35«.  300. 000.  000 

lai 

(9)  Motor  vehicle 

registrations. 

1964   . 

86,297,000 

30.0 

(10)  Retail  trade 

annual  pay- 

roll, iva 

$27, 600,  OOa  000 

23.S 

(11)  Retail  sales. 

1963- 

$244,  200, 000, 000 

25  g 

(12)  Nurr.lxr  of  re- 

tail estaMlsh- 

ments  with 

paj-roll,  1963.. 

1,206,087 

28.5 

(13)  Value  of  Ule  in- 

surance in 

force,  1964.... 

$800,  000, 000,  000 

23.  S 

(I4)INamheroflife 

Insurance 

policies  in 
force,  1964 

308.294 

29  3 

I  1965  list  of  right-to-work  States. 

Source:  Statistical  .\bstract  of  the  United  States,  1965, 
supplemented  by  additional  Information  from  t'  8  De- 
partment of  Commercr  and  U.S.  IJepartment  of  Labor. 

LEVELS  or  LIVING  • 

No  amotint  of  statistical  wielding  of  his- 
torical percentage  gains  for  average  wages 
and  per  capita  personal  Income  can  erase 
the  fact  that  wages  and  other  income  today 
faU  below  the  national  average  In  rlght-to- 
work  States  and  even  further  below  the  levels 
prevailing  in  non-right-to-work  States.  Ac- 
cording to  the  1960  census,  nearly  one-third 
of  the  families  living  in  rlght-to-work  States 
lived  In  poverty,  with  incomes  under  •3,000. 
In  non-rlght-to-work  States,  the  comparable 
figure  was  17.2  percent. 

Recent  figures  from  the  Wage  and  Hour 
and  Public  Contracts  Divisions  of  the  U£. 
Department  of  Labor  illuminate  the  unfor- 
tunate pressures  generated  by  low  wage 
economies.  Although  right-to-work  States 
account  for  only  23  percent  of  all  workers 
covered  by  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
close  to  half  of  the  violations  of  this  act  take 
place  In  these  States — that  is,  faUure  to  pay 
the  required  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
pay  under  the  law  and  the  illegal  employ- 
ment of  child  labor. 

Educational  standards  are  deficient  In  the 
right-to-work  group.  In  the  academic  year, 
1964-66.  the  average  expendittire  per  pupil  in 
public  schools  was  t396  in  these  States  as 
compared  with  $500  in  the  non-rlght-to-work 
States. 

PaUures  in  educational  attainment  are 
shown  also  In  the  high  proportion  of  selective 
draftees  rejected  in  1964  for  falling  mental 
tests.  This  proportion  was  38  percent  In 
rlght-to-work  States  as  compared  with  31 
percent  in  non-rlght-to-work  States 
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Compariton  of  levels  of  living  in  right-to-  work  States  and  non-right-to-work  States ' 

(I)  Per  capita  penonsi  income,  1964:  ' 

UnlurfSutea ,  ,„  ^ 

Non-rlfht-to-work  State* y-y-y.""!'.'.'.!"""'.'."'!'.'.'.!!'. 077J 

Sooree:  I'.S.  Department  o(  Commerce. 
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(2)    W: 


M  Of  production  workers  In  manutacturlng,  1964: 
United  Sutea.. 

Rlght-to-work  States 

Non-*lfht-to-work  State* irjIJ.".'."." 

Sooree:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 


(3)  Familiea  with  incomes  under  tS.OOO,  1960- 

L'nitedSutae 

Right-to-work  States 

Noo-right-to-work  States I.I. 


Source:  U.S.  Census  of  Population.  1980. 


Anrage 
irrtklu 

tlOi  M7 

Total  number 

4i,  U*,  iJWJ 
li,  50«,000 
3-',  6i5,  0()0 


Artr/iat 

enrnin^t 

$2.53 
130 

7.  fa 

Percent  >iith  in- 
come Under  $S.i/00 

21.4 
32.2 
17.2 


(4)  Violations  of  Federal  Wage  and  Hour 
Act,  1964-«i: 

United  States ig 

Rlght-to-work  SUtes 

NoD-right-to-work  States. 


Catered  icorkeri 
yumher 


S93.  000 

«,  726,  000 

22,  WT.  000 


Percent 


lOU.  0 


77.3 


Percent  nj 

minvnu  -n 

vngr 
nolatum^ 

49  ! 
50.5 


I'cTctnl  of 
otertime 


pay 

<)Ulti07 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 


46.9 
63.1 


Percent  of 
child  Inhor 
uolatiOTU 

4«.  7 
53.3 


(8)  Expenditures  per  pupil  in  public  schools,  1964-64- 

t-nltedSutes 

Right-to-work  Sutee...-         *if* 

.von-right-to- work  States  —.yy'yyyiyyiy 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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(6)  SeleotlTe  Senrlre  draftees  rejected  for  faUing  mental  tests.  1964- 

United  States 

Rlght-to-work  States ' 

Non-rlght-to-work  States     ..  ■" 


'  196S  list  of  rlght-to-work  States. 
Source:  U.S.  Department  of  the  Army. 

LABOK    STAIfPAROS    LEGISLATION 

Little  protection   Is  ofTered   to  workers   In 
rlght-to-work  States  In  terms  or  labor  sUnd- 


Number 
aamintil 

Kli.,  300 
254,  100 

5M.  20<) 


Percent 

hHiiu} 
mentnl  teat 

2fi.  .■; 

38  4 

21.  1 


ards    legislation,    as    compared    with    States 
without  rlght-to-work  laws. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  facts 
for  several  types  of  labor  legislation: 


Labor  staridiiriU  Ifgidlaiion 


Type  of  law 


RiRht-to-work 
States  (18)1 


Non-right-to-work 
State.s  (32) » 


Maximum  weekly  benefit  of  $40" 


1.  Ifinlmora  wage.. 

2.  Workmen's  compensation: 

or  more 

8.  Unemployment  insurance: 

Maximum  beneflU  of  IM  or  more 

Avenge  benefit  above  national  average  oi  (36 

4.  Fair  employment  practices 

5.  Sqaalnarior  women. 
8.  ChiM  Labor: 

law... 


3  out  of  8  recommended  standards  Included  In 


<  198S  Ust  of  rlght-to-work  States. 
'  Inchidee  District  of  Columbia. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

B£r.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  a  higher  and  greater  power  In  this 
free  land  than  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlTes.  or  the  Senate,  or  the  two  bodies 
which  compose  the  Congress. 

Today  we  are  ocmfronted  with  a  prob- 
lem of  gagging  ourselves  on  a  motion  to 
continue  the  discussion  on  taking  up  a 
measure  with  respect  to  which  we  believe 
the  country  has  an  Issue  and  an  interest. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  pn^xjsal  for 
the  Members  of  this  body  to  gag  them- 
selves. This  Is  one  of  the  only  free  par- 
liamentary bodies  that  is  left  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

We  are  asked  to  gag  ourselves  on  a 
perfectly   legitimate   debate   under   the 


Number 
with  law 


Percent 


.Niunb»T 
with  law 


I'errent 


32 

27 

84 

47 

28 

87 

5 

*   15 

47 

26 

IS 

47 

r 

27 

S4 

21 

21 

66 

26 

18 

56 

rules  on  a  motion  to  take  up  because  a 
party  pledge  Is  Involved,  adopted,  as  we 
know,  in  the  hurly-burly,  in  the  noise 
and  tumult  of  a  national  convention 
when  often  few  of  the  delegates  know 
what  Is  in  the  party  platfonn. 

Now.  it  Is  argued  Mr.  President  that 
this  is  nothing  more  than  a  motion  to 
consider.  So  it  is.  But  to  consider 
whaf  That  Is  what  we  are  interested 
in  after  the  motion  to  consider. 

It  is  argued  that  It  has  been  done  be- 
fore. So  it  has.  but  under  entirely  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  the  most  notable 
being  the  question  of  civil  rights,  where 
we  addressed  ourselves  to  the  business 
of  curing  the  abases  of  100  years  in  our 
country.  Here,  however,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  measure  that  will  create 
abuses  instead  of  curing  them  and  that 
becomes  of  Interest. 


When  we  came  Into  this  2d  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  we  expected  that  we 
would  probably  busy  ourselves  with 
Vietnam  and  all  of  its  dangerous  im- 
plications for  the  future,  but  Instead  of 
that,  we  put  last  things  first. 

It  could  be  that  compulsory  unionism 
is  more  important  than  the  youngsters 
who  came  and  went  to  Vietnam  under 
compulsory  conscription,  where  death  in 
disguise  hides  behind  every  tree  and  in 
every  foxhole. 

Handing  this  free  land  over  to  a  labor 
oligarchy  may  seem  more  Important,  but 
not  to  me.  It  seems  more  important  that 
the  will  of  the  people  be  listened  to.  Pro- 
tracted debate  is  the  only  way  to  bring 
education  to  the  people  and  let  them 
understand  the  issue. 

We  have  no  other  weapon  and  that 
weapon  is  an  honorable  weapon  under 
the  rules  of  this  body. 

So  we  need  not  apologize.  I  am  never 
moved  by  irritation.  I  am  never  moved 
by  frustration.  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  Congress  for  a  third  of  a  century,  and 
if  that  has  not  knocked  frustration  out 
of  me  by  this  time,  then,  of  course,  I 
give  up.  But  I  do  not  become  irritated 
about  these  things. 

I  thought,  as  we  went  along,  that  there 
might  be  a  lesson  in  what  happened  in 
New  York,  when  Mike  Quill  tore  up  a 
coiu-t  citation  before  the  television  cam- 
eras and  then  shouted  arrogantly: 
"Judge,  drop  dead  in  your  black  robe." 
It  was  not  the  judge;  it  was  Mike  Quill 
who  dropped  dead.  What  an  inconven- 
ience to  millions  of  people,  and  then  to 
settle  beyond  the  guidelines  that  were 
laid  down  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  thought  that  perhaps  the  strike  in 
Alton.  111.,  by  a  few  hundred  workers,  who 
put  4,600  other  workers  on  the  idle  list 
in  the  plant  that  manufactiu-es  powder 
for  small  arms  ammunition,  might  be  a 
lesson.  It  was  necessary  to  send  to  Ger- 
many for  munitions  that  could  be  used 
by  the  youngsters  out  there  in  Vietnam, 
who  have  to  depend  upon  small  arms  to 
roll  back  the  brutal  assaults  of  the  en- 
emy. But  no;  It  did  not  seem  to  regis- 
ter. 

The  issues  are  abundantly  clear.  This 
Is  a  bill  to  further  Invade  the  rights  of 
the  States;  to  render  them  helpless  to 
legislate  in  this  field.  So  the  way  is 
opened  up  through  this  bill  to  compel 
another  250,000  free  Americans  either  to 
join  a  union  within  30  days  or  lose  their 
jobs.  That  is  what  is  Involved  in  this 
proposal.  Incidentally,  It  would  enrich 
the  treasuries  of  the  unions  by,  roughly, 
$15mUlion. 

With  abundant  pressure,  the  unions 
were  able  to  get  this  bill  through  the 
House  by  only  18  votes.  Do  not  tell  me 
about  pressure.  A  Member  of  this  body 
called  me  yesterday  tmd  said  that  never 
had  he  been  under  such  pressure  as  he 
has  been  under  in  the  past  days  with 
respect  to  this  proposal.  I  know  these 
pressures. 

Mr.  President,  first  let  me  ask  how  the 
time  stands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  uMr. 
Harris  in  the  chair ) .  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  7 '2  minutes  remaining. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  know  something 
about  pressure.  I  received  a  telegram 
last  Friday  from  home.    It  said: 

Leave  your  post  of  duty  and  come  home, 
because  we  are  going  to  march  around  your 
humble  house  in  the  little  town  of  Pekln, 
HI.  Forty-six  unions  are  going  to  march 
there. 

I  am  not  there.  My  family  is  not 
there.  Mrs.  Dirksen's  mother.  91  years 
old,  in  and  out  of  the  hospital,  and  ill 
for  a  long  time,  is  there.  That  is  where 
they  marched,  as  if  to  intimidate  me, 
800  miles  away.  But,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  seen  these  pressures  before,  and 
they  have  no  effect. 

On  October  11,  last  year,  the  Senate 
voted  on  cloture  for  this  measure.  The 
vote  was  45  yeas  and  47  nays.  So  the 
bill  is  back  again.  But  the  issue  Is  clear. 
The  primary  issue  is  whether  States 
shall  continue  to  have  the  right  to  legis- 
late in  this  field.  If  the  bill  ever  passes, 
that  right  will  be  gone,  and  it  will  be 
gone  for  good.  It  will  not  be  retrieved 
in  our  lifetime. 

There  is  a  secondary  issue,  and  It  is 
whether  the  States  can  prevent  the  ap- 
plication and  enforcement  of  a  bargain- 
ing contract  that  will  order  an  employer 
to  fire  an  employee  if  at  the  end  of  30 
days  the  employee  has  not  joined  the 
union.  This  proposal  concerns  the  right 
to  work,  to  survive;  it  concerns  the  right 
to  join  or  not  to  join  a  union.  By  its 
action,  the  House  has  become  a  party  to 
it.  I  think  that  is  greviously  unfortu- 
nate. But  I  will  be  no  party  to  a  drive 
to  force,  to  coerce,  to  dragoon  a  free 
American  citizen  into  an  organization 
against  his  will. 

This  is  one  of  the  disciplinary  weap- 
ons— and  it  is  one  of  the  few — that 
American  citizens  have  today.  It  will  be 
interesting,  when  a  youngster  with  a  scar 
of  the  war  in  him,  returns  from  Viet- 
nam, goes  to  the  New  York  City  transit 
system,  and  says,  "I  need  a  job";  and 
then  is  told.  "You  can  have  a  job,  but  you 
must  join  the  late  Quill's  union  in  30 
days,  or  you  cannot  stay  on  the  job." 

It  will  be  interesting  when  the  young- 
sters who  left  Alton,  111.,  return  and  ap- 
ply for  jobs  in  the  powder  factory,  and 
have  the  personnel  director  say,  "You 
can  get  a  job;  we  can  use  you;  but  you 
must  join  the  union  In  30  days,  or  you 
will  have  no  job."  Why  are  they  out  on 
the  frontier  of  freedom.  If  freedom  is  not 
the  spirit  that  compels  them?  Two 
hundred  thousand  of  them  are  in  Viet- 
nam :  and  now  the  newspapers  are  specu- 
lating about  the  number  being  run  up  to 
600.000. 

Is  It  not  freedom  that  sustains  them 
in  an  anxious  and  bloody  hour?  Is  it 
not  their  hope  and  belief  that  as  they 
come  back,  this  will  still  be  a  free  land, 
and  they  will  be  free  from  coercion? 

This  is  not  a  fight  against  unions;  this 
is  not  a  fight  against  union  labor.  The 
unions  are  free  to  recruit  to  their  hearts' 
content.  But  we  do  not  want  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  give  them  coercive 
power  to  destroy  freedom.  Let  them  re- 
cruit by  persuasion,  if  they  have  a  bill 
of  goods  to  sell. 

The  country  is  on  our  side.  In  the 
opinion  polls.  64  percent  have  stated 
their  view  that  section  14(b)  should  not 
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be  repealed.  Fifty-one  percent  of  union 
families  have  voted  not  to  repeal.  Forty- 
four  percent  of  union  labor  has  voted  not 
to  repeal.  The  result  is  uniformly 
the  same  in  every  section  of  the  country. 
North,  East,  South,  and  West.  The  ques- 
tion was  framed  in  eight  different  ways, 
and  the  result  was  always  the  same. 
That  is  the  American  people  speaking. 
That  is  a  higher  power  than  any  power 
created  under  the  Constitution,  because 
this  is  still  a  free  country. 

Why  have  we  continued  this  debate? 
To  alert  the  American  people:  to  let 
them  know  what  is  involved.  It  was 
the  only  weapon  we  had,  and  we  had  to 
continue  with  it  until  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives, who  should  speak  forth, 
finally  came  to  their  senses  in  respect 
to  this  question. 

This  Is  the  whole  issue  in  a  nutshell. 
The  basic  concept  upon  which  the  whole 
structure  of  government  rests  is  the 
concept  of  freedom.  God  help  us  if  we 
imimir  it,  if  we  tarnish  it,  if  we  sully  It, 
if  we  transmit  it  to  the  next  genera- 
tion in  impaired  form.  Oh,  how  that 
generation  could  probably  strike  our 
generation  out  of  the  history  books  and 
say,  "When  you  were  the  trustees  and 
the  custodians  of  this  country,  you  failed 
us  in  the  hour  when  you  should  have 
stood  up  in  the  interests  of  freedom." 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  this  pro- 
posal to  gag  the  Senate  will  be  rolled 
back.   That  will  make  for  a  free  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  a  minute? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  attentively  to  oiu-  very  dramatic 
and  very  eloquent  minority  leader.  How- 
ever, I  dare  say  to  the  Senators  that  the 
Incongruity  of  the  present  situation  lies 
in  the  fact  that  we  are  arguing  the  merits 
of  a  measure  here,  but  we  are  not  per- 
mitting this  debate  to  go  to  the  merits 
and  a  vote  on  the  measure.  This  is  a 
motion  merely  to  bring  up  the  measure. 
All  we  are  asking  today  is:  "Give  the 
people  of  this  country  the  opportunity  to 
have  a  discussion  on  the  merits,  and  then 
a  vote  on  the  measure  at  issue ;  and  if  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  is  opposed  to  it. 
then  it  will  be  defeated." 

All  that  we  have  before  us  today  is  a 
motion  to  bring  up  this  measure.  All  the 
discussion,  however,  is  directed  toward 
the  merits  of  the  case.  However,  we  are 
not  being  given  the  privilege  and  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  measure  on  its 
merits.  I  believe  that  the  American 
people  ought  to  luiderstand  the  situa- 
tion— that  this  is  just  a  parliamentary 
detour — a  diversion. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  fate  of  this  leg- 
islation will  be.  I  have  been  told  time 
and  time  again  by  the  opposition  that  a 
poll  has  been  taken  by  Gallup  and  that  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b).  If  that  is  the  case,  why  do 
we  not  come  to  a  vote  on  the  repeal  itself? 

The  only  reason  why  the  cloture  mo- 
tion has  been  filed  is  to  attempt  to  stop 


this  filibuster  so  that  we  may  move  on  to 
a  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side,  who  may  be  well  intentloned,  who 
may  be  knowledgeable  as  to  the  feelings 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that 
what  they  are  doing  is  denying  either  to 
the  majority  or  to  the  minority — because 
I  do  not  know  how  this  vote  will  come 
out — the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  re- 
peal on  its  merits.  That  is  the  gist  of 
today's  proceeding — to  clear  the  decks 
for  candid  consideration. 

We  are  asking  today:  "Please,  on  be- 
half of  the  American  people,  allow  this 
matter  to  come  to  a  clear  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  the  case,  and  let  there  be  a 
clear-cut  decision." 

Those  in  opposition  will  not  do  that. 
They  want  two  bites  at  the  cherry.  They 
want  first  a  filibuster  on  the  motion  to 
bring  the  matter  up  and  then  they  want 
to  follow  with  another  filibuster  on  the 
merits  of  the  case.  That  is  where  I  be- 
lieve they  are  being  unreasonable.  That 
is  where  the  incongruity  of  the  situation 
lies.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest that  the  Chair  most  respectfully, 
during  the  course  of  the  vote  to  be  had 
in  this  Chamber,  ask  those  persons  who 
have  no  business  in  the  Chamber  to  re- 
turn to  their  respective  oflQces  where  they 
can  do  some  work  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee or  Senators  for  whom  they  work, 
and  that  only  bona  fide  employees  at- 
tached to  the  Senate  floor  be  present 
during  the  vote.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  the  Senator  is  well  taken.  It  is 
so  ordered  by  the  Chair. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
address  myself  for  a  moment  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  asks, 
If  a  majority  of  the  people,  according  to 
the  polls  and  the  mail,  are  opF>osed  to  the 
repeal  of  section  14(b),  why  not  let  the 
matter  come  to  a  vote? 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Senator 
that  the  people  cannot  be  coursing 
through  the  corridors  of  this  Capitol,  like 
some  of  the  labor  leaders  from  the  plush 
and  luxurious  citadels  in  Washington,  to 
put  a  finger  upon  the  people's  representa- 
tives. 

The  only  way  in  which  we  can  get  an 
adequate  hearing  for  the  view  of  the  peo- 
ple is  to  do  precisely  what  we  are  doing. 
Today  we  are  speaking  for  the  pec*)le, 
and  not  for  the  arm  twisters  who  are 
here  in  large  numbers,  as  everyone 
knows. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  wish  to  leave  the  inference 
or  the  implication  that  he  himself  is 
susceptible  to  arm  twisting  on  the  part 
of  any  lobbying  group? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  Senator  thinks 
so,  why  does  he  believe  that  I  have  been 
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conducting  this  fight?  That  is  my 
answer. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  If  the  Senator  from 
minols  feels  that  he  Is  siisceptlble,  I  state 
.  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
not  susceptible  to  such  pressure.  I  give 
credit  to  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
also  for  not  being  susceptible  to  such 
pressure.  No  Senator  is  susceptible  to 
the  kind  of  arm  twisting  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  talldng  about.  Each 
of  us  is  willing  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted. 

Mr.  DnUKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
who  eomes  to  my  office.  I  know  who 
tries  to  persuade.  The  answer  to  the 
Senator  is  "No."  However,  I  know  that 
the  labor  leaders  are  here.  I  merely 
hope  that  the  people  can  exercise  an 
equal  pressure,  because  we  speak  for 
them. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  first  yield  1  minute  to  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Florida  and 
shall  then  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wasliington. 

Mr.  SBIATHERS.  Mr.  PreBident.  I 
rise  again  in  opposition  to  the  motion  to 
make  H Ji.  77  the  pending  business  before 
this  body. 

For  the  second  time  in  less  ttian  1  year, 
the  Senate  is  nearlng  the  climax  of  a  de- 
bate on  the  issue  of  the  proposed  repeal 
of  seetlan  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Onoe  more.  Senators  are  discrisslng  the 
virtue— or  lack  of  virtue — in  a  measure 
that  would  strip  the  SUtes  of  their  power 
to  protect  the  right  of  woricers  to  hold 
Jobs  without  being  forced  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  labor  organization. 

Only  a  few  short  months  ago,  I  rose 
In  this  Chamber,  the  representative  of 
1  fl(  the  18  States  that  have  thus  far  en- 
aetad  bans  on  compulsory  unionism,  and 
atated  my  unswerving  oppoeltlcxi  to  a 
piece  of  legislation  so  clearly  inimical  to 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  Justice 
that  we.  as  a  nation,  profess  to  cherish. 
Those  of  us  who  shared  this  view  were. 
at  that  time,  able  to  prevail.  Section 
14(b)  is  still  law.  I  am  convinced  that 
it  will  be  law  for  many  years  to  come. 

For  time  has  not  muted  the  clear  tones 
of  reason  and  truth.  Time  has  not 
changed  the  fact,  for  Instance,  that  the 
right-to-work  State*— on  the  whole — 
lead  the  Nation  in  the  creation  of  new 
Joba,  in  the  growth  of  manufacturing 
wages,  and  in  gains  in  personal  income. 
In  1866.  as  in  1865.  Senators  may  ex- 
amine the  statistics  and  find  that  eight 
rlght-to-work  States  have  higher  actual 
weekly  earnings  than  the  State  of  New 
York.  They  may  study  long  tables  and 
large  charts  for  weeks  on  end.  and  they 
muat  stUI  eome  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  18  States  that  outlaw  the  union  shop 
are  growing  and  procperlng  at  rates  that 
exceed  the  national  pace. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  recitation  of 
Imparsonal  numbers  can  do  little  to 
dramatlw  the  moral  issues  at  sUke  here. 
What  individual  worker  can  care  about 
the  relative  growth  of  his  home  SUte.  as 
oomparcd  with  another,  when  he  sud- 
denly finds  himself  faced  with  the  choice 


of  Joining  an  organization  he  abhors  or 
losing  his  livelihood?  What  wage  earner 
can  observe  with  interest  seemingly  dis- 
tant economic  trends  when  right  at  home 
he  Is  compelled  to  give  money  to  causes 
and  political  candidates  he  does  not  sup- 
port? 

The  question,  then,  is  more  basic,  more 
human  than  cold  economics.  It  Is  the 
question  of  whether  working  men  and 
women  are  to  be  entitled  to  unfettered 
access  to  employment,  or  whether  some 
private  organization  can  force  an  indi- 
vidual from  his  Job  for  refusing  to  Join 
or  support  that  organization. 

Last  year,  during  debate  on  14(b),  I 
pointed  out  to  my  colleagues  Florida's 
experiences  with  the  union  shop  before 
my  State  enacted  Its  rlght-to-work  law, 
one  of  the  Nation's  first,  in  1944.  Unions 
and  employers  in  Florida's  defense  in- 
dustries entered  Into  contracts  which 
made  the  unions  sole  hiring  agents,  as 
well  as  sole  bargaining  agents.  This 
practice  frequently  led  to  a  situation  in 
which  prospective  workers  were  forced  to 
pay  union  business  agents  $30  for  3-week 
Job  permits.  Supposedly  at  the  end  of 
the  3  weeks,  the  new  employee  would  be- 
come a  union  member,  but.  in  practice,  he 
often  had  to  keep  purchasing  $30  per- 
mits while  his  membership  application 
was  continuously  delayed. 

In  November  1944,  primarily  because  of 
these  work  permit  scandals,  the  people  of 
Florida,  by  popular  vote,  adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  State's  constitution 
which  stated  that  membership  or  non- 
membership  In  a  labor  organization 
could  not  be  a  condition  of  employment. 
Subsequent  efforts  to  repeal  or  modify 
tills  provision  have  all  ended  in  failure. 

Mr.  President,  In  their  wisdom,  the 
people  of  the  State  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  and  the  citizens  of  18  other 
States  of  this  Union  have  seen  fit  to 
guarantee  to  wage  earners  within  their 
borders  a  right  as  fundamental  as  any 
contained  in  the  first  10  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  residents  of  these  States  have  con- 
structed for  themselves  legal  shields  as 
fine  and  noble  as  that  forged  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  in  1786.  when  he  authored 
the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious 
Freedom. 

Yet  now.  Congress  is  being  urged — 
against  every  measurable  Indication  cf 
public  cjplnlon — to  batter  aside  bulwarks 
which  millions  of  citizens  do  not  choose 
to  dismantle.  Armed  with  a  tired  and 
misapplied  arsenal  that  Includes  argu- 
ments for  majority  rule  and  against  so- 
called  free  riders,  the  opponents  of 
14(b)  have  marched  forth  to  battle. 

But.  their  weapons  have  been  found 
wanting  in  the  debate  that  has  occupied 
this  body  since  the  24th  of  last  January. 
Many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
have  effectively  demonstrated  that 
unions  are  not  governments,  and  that. 
therefore,  a  majority  should  not  be  able 
to  coerce  a  minority.  The  majority  rule 
contention  has  been  reduced  to  absurd- 
ity by  pointing  out  that  no  American 
would  accept  the  proposition  that,  be- 
cause a  majority  of  one  community  be- 
longed to  one  church,  all  should  join. 
And,  not  even  the  most  enthusiastic 
Democrat  would  maintain  that  all  citi- 
zens should  have  to  Join  our  party. 


In  addition,  Senate  debate  has  shown 
that  the  so-called  free  rider  is  often  a 
captive  rider,  a  passenger  on  a  trip  he 
does  not  want  to  take.  The  captive  rider 
in  a  imionlzed  business  must  accept 
wages  and  conditions  of  emplojonent  he 
could  possibly  better  bargaining  for  him- 
self. He  must  defer  to  a  seniority  system 
that  rewards  years  on  the  Job  rather  than 
skill. 

Mr.  President,  scores  of  pages  of  the 
Record  have  been  devoted  this  year,  and 
last,  to  discussion  over  the  repeal  of 
14(b).  Argimients  have  been  advanced 
and  countered.  A  welter  of  statistics, 
quotes,  and  court  decisions  have  been 
used  as  supporting  evidence  for  one  point 
or  another.  But,  rising  above  the  fruits 
of  careful  research  is  the  one  central 
issue  at  stake:  the  basic  right  of  any 
individual  to  seek  and  hold  a  Job  without 
having  tribute  exacted  from  his  wages  by 
a  private  group. 

In  an  age  when  the  freedom  of  peoples 
and  of  individuals  is  often  on  the  de- 
fensive, the  U.S.  Senate  must  not  and 
cannot  become  a  party  to  the  destruction 
of  a  liberty  that  is  fully  as  vital  as  the 
rights  of  free  association  and  free  speech. 

Mr  President,  all  indications  are  that 
the  American  public  Is  more  adamantly 
opposed  than  ever  to  repeal  of  section 
14(b).  The  debate  we  have  engaged  In 
here  has  done  much  to  create  the  cur- 
rent climate  of  opinion.  Yet,  I  do  not 
believe  that  all  the  public  is  fully  in- 
formed on  the  matters  we  have  been 
discussing,  and  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated  above.  I  feel  strongly  that  we  have 
not  yet  had  adequate  debate  on  an  Issue 
that  is  of  overriding  importance  to  every 
worker.    I  shall  vote  against  cloture. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  late  yesN 
terday  afternoon,  around  5  o'clock,  a  let- 
ter from  the  president  of  the  APL-CIO 
was  delivered  at  my  ofBce.  I  wish  to 
read  his  letter  and  my  reply,  which  was 
delivered  to  his  office  this  morning  be- 
fore the  vote  on  cloture. 

Amixicant  Ftderation  of  Labor  and 
CHsNCkxss   or  ImmTKua^  Obga- 

KIZATIOKS, 

Wtuhiiiffton,  DC,  February  7,  1966. 
Hon.  afAKCAkxr  Chask  Smith  , 
V  S.  StTiatc.  Washington,  DC. 

DxAR  Sknatob:  Since  January  24,  the  Sen- 
att)  has  be«n  locked  In  the  fUlbvuter  against 
a  motion  to  consider  a  bill  repealing  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Not  only  ha«  the  filibuster  prevented  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  from  acting  on  other  legis- 
lation; It  has  also  hampered  the  work  of  the 
Senate  committees. 

We  deplore  these  delays  as  wholeheartedly 
as  any  editorial  writer — or  any  Senator.  But 
the  responsibility  does  not  rest  upMsn  us  or 
those  who  support  us.  We  did  not  mount 
the  filibuster. 

It  has  always  been  the  position  of  the 
AFlr-CIO  that  after  every  allowance  has  been 
made  for  full  debate,  the  Senate  should 
\iltlmately  vote  on  all  substantive  Issues 
brought  before  It — which  would  certainly 
include  bUls  already  passed  by  the  House. 
and  duly  reported  by  a  Senate  committee 

Therefore,  we  are  being  consistent  when 
we  again  ssy  that  all  we  ask  Is  a  vote  We 
ask  this  of  those  who  oppose  repeal  of  14 ib) 
as  well  as  those  who  favor  It.  To  us.  the 
people's  right  to  a  decision  by  a  vote  of  the 
Senate  Is  more  important  than  the  Issue  It- 
self. 
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Yes,  we  believe  14(b)  should  be  repealed. 
We  believe  this  unique  departure  from  a 
uniform  Federal  labor  relations  code  should 
t)e  eliminated.  We  believe  the  compulsory 
open  shop  Is  Inequitable  and  regressive.  We 
believe  a  union  should  have  the  right  to  ask 
all  workers  who,  by  law,  enjoy  its  benefits 
to  bear  their  equal  burden  of  the  costs — If 
the  majority  of  the  workers  want  such  a  pro- 
vision and  the  employer  accepts  It.  We  be- 
lieve most  Americans  share  these  beliefs,  as 
borne  out  by  election  results  and  referendum 
votes  In  the  several  States. 

But  our  primary  objective  Is  a  vote;  a  vote 
to  which  the  people  are  entitled,  a  vote  that 
will  permit  the  Senate  to  move  forward  on 
other  issues.  It  is  not  the  proponents  of  14 
lb)  repeal  who  are  blockading  the  Senate. 
The  blockade  can  be  broken  by  permitting 
free  exercise  of  the  fundamental  act  of  rep- 
resentative government — a  vote  on  the  Issue. 

Therefore,   we   earnestly  solicit   your   vote 
to  hall  the  filibuster. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Geobge  Meant, 

President. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Co.MMrrTEK  ON   Aeronautical 

AND  Space  Sciences, 

February  8,  1966. 
George  Meant, 

Pres'dent,  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
Washington,  D.C, 

Dear  Mk.  Meant  :  I  have  read  with  Interest 
your  letter  of  February  7,  1966,  hand  deliv- 
ered to  my  office  at  4:66  o'clock  yesterday 
afternoon.  After  studying  It  last  night,  I 
wish  to  communicate  as  clearly  and  as  con- 
cisely as  I  can  my  position  on  the  matter 
pHor  to  casting  my  vote  this  morning. 

I  agree  with  you  that  there  has  been  stif- 
ficient  and  full  debate  on  the  matter  and 
that  cloture  should  be  Invoked.  So  I  shall 
vote  for  cloture  this  morning  Just  as  I  did 
last  year  on  this  matter.  I  do  not  lightly 
cast  a  vote  for  cloture  and  only  after  1  feel 
that  there  has  been  sufficient  and  full  debate. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  mislead  you  In  the 
slightest  with  respect  to  my  vote  for  cloture. 
I  wish  to  make  It  crystal  clear  that  It  Is  nei- 
ther a  commitment  nor  an  Indication  that. 
If  cloture  is  obtained,  I  shall  vote  for  repeal 
of  section  14(b).  To  the  contrary,  unlike 
any  other  member  of  the  Maine  congres- 
sional delegation  I  have  refused  to  commit 
myself  In  favor  of  repeal  of  section  14(b). 
Instead  I  have  taken  the  position  that  I 
wanted  the  benefit  of  the  full  arguments  be- 
fore making  my  decision  and  that  Increas- 
ingly I  felt  that  the  decision  resolved  Itself  to 
whether  the  Issue  was  of  such  overriding  na- 
tional Interest  as  to  prevail  over  the  right  of 
the  people  of  each  State  to  decide  the  issue 
rather  than  having  the  Federal  Government 
make  the  decision  for  all   the   States. 

Were  I  to  vote  on  the  Issue  of  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  today,  I  would  vote  against  repeal 
because  as  of  this  time  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  It  should  be  the  people  of  each  State 
to  naake  this  decision  rather  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  Congress  to  make 
that  decision  for  them.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
be  granted  to  any  person  to  subsequently 
change  my  mind  In  the  event  that  new  fac- 
tors or  arguments  are  sufficiently  persuasive 
to  cause  me  to  do  so  and  I  have  no  hesi- 
tancy at  any  time  to  admit  If  I  have  been 
wrong  in  my  Judgment  or  opinion. 

But.  as  of  now,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
other  SUtes  should  have  the  same  right  as 
that  twice  exercised  in  the  past  by  my  own 
State  of  Maine  In  rejecting  rlght-to-work 
proposals,  in  a  statewide  referendum  In 
1948,  and  during  my  first  campaign  for  U.S. 
Senator  In  which  I  publicly  opposed  the 
rtght-to-work  proposal,  the  electorate  of 
Maine  overwhelmingly  rejected  the  rlght-to- 
work  proposal.  Fifteen  years  later  when  a 
Republican-controlled  Maine  State  Legisla- 
ture  In    1963    considered    another    rlght-to- 


work  proposal,  I  reaffirmed  publicly  my  oppo- 
sition to  such  a  proposal  and  again  it  was  re- 
jected by  the  people  of  Maine  through  their 
State  legislature.  So  that  my  opjjosltlon  to 
the  rlght-to-work  proposal  has  long  and  re- 
peatedly been  recorded  along  with  that  uf 
the  people  of  Maine.  But  I  am  now  of  the 
oplalon  that  every  State  should  have  the 
right  to  make  such  decision  either  way  as 
Maine  has  had  that  right  to  do  so. 

I  note  your  point  that  the  AFLr-CIO  is  "be- 
ing consistent  when  we  again  say  that  all  we 
ask  Is  a  vote"  and  I  think  your  point  Is  well 
taken.  But  on  that  very  point  of  consist- 
ency, I  would  ask  you  If  you  are  willing  to 
apply  the  same  logic  and  consistency  with 
respect  to  the  Dlrksen  constitutional  amend- 
ment on  reapportionment  to  give  to  the  elec- 
torate of  each  State  the  right  to  decide 
whether  they  desire  to  have  their  State  sen- 
ate modeled  after  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  ask  this 
question  because  there  have  been  Indications 
of  an  attempted  flUbtister  to  prevent  the 
Dlrksen  proptosal  from  coming  to  a  vote  and 
my  question  Is  whether  In  consistency  you 
and  yoiu-  organization  are  willing  to  support 
a  move  for  cloture  In  the  event  a  filibuster 
does  develop  on  the  Dlrksen  constitutional 
eonendment  on  reapp>ortlonment. 

For  I  shall  support  and  vote  for  cloture 
after  sufficient  and  full  debate  on  the  Dlrk- 
sen constitutional  amendment  on  reap]K>r- 
tionment  Just  as  I  have  and  will  continue  to 
do  on  the  filibuster  against  repeal  of  section 
14(b) .  In  doing  so,  I  believe  that  I  am  being 
consistent  not  only  in  voting  for  cloture  in 
both  Instances  but  also  In  my  ptosltlon  in 
both  Instances  that  the  people  of  each  State, 
rather  than  the  Federal  Government  should 
make  the  decision  on  both  the  rlght-to-work 
proposal  and  on  whether  they  are  to  have 
their  own  State  senate  modeled  after  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Margaset  Chase  Smtth, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  not  said  much  in  this  debate  t>ecause 
there  has  not  been  too  much  to  be  said 
which  had  not  already  been  said  many 
times.  I  do  not  suppose  that  even  1 
vote  has  lieen  changed  by  any  of  the  ora- 
tory on  either  side.  However,  I  cannot 
sit  idly  by  and  Usten  to  the  minority 
leader  talk  about  the  will  of  the  people  on 
this  issue.  Voters  of  my  State  also  have 
expressed  their  will  on  this  issue. 

The  State  of  Washington  has  voted, 
not  once,  but  three  time  on  this  issue — 
not  in  the  legislature,  but  the  people 
themselves  in  initiatives  and  referen- 
dums — and  they  have  denied  those  who 
would  have  a  right-to-work  law  passed. 

The  last  time  the  vote  was  almost  2  to 
1  against  it. 

The  Senator  frcwn  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land] can  taJk  all  he  wishes  almut  his 
State  having  such  a  provision  in  the 
State  constitution.  My  State,  by  a  vote 
of  its  people — and  I  am  sure  what  the 
Senator  from  Florida  said  happened  by 
a  vote  of  his  people  in  his  State — said 
that  we  should  not  have  a  right-to-work 
law. 

We  have  Just  as  much  right  to  vote  in 
the  Senate  on  the  issue  as  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  the  right  to  use  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  to  deny  us  that  right. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Many  today  have 
talked  about  the  "will  of  the  people." 
The  will  of  the  people  in  Washington 


said  not  once,  but  three  times,  that  they 
did  not  want  such  laws. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  people  have 
voted  in  our  State  that  we  should  not 
have  the  open  shop  or  require  a  license 
for  an  open  shop. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  only  1  min- 
ute. The  Senator  from  Florida  has 
spoken  on  this  issue  many  times.  I  have 
only  1  minute.  I  am  growing  tired  of 
demagoguery  about  the  will  of  the  people. 
If  the  will  of  the  people  is  to  be  sus- 
tained, the  Senate  must  be  representa- 
tive and  must  give  us  the  right  to  vote 
on  the  issue. 

Senators  talk  about  majority  rule.  Let 
us  do  what  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
wants  to  do  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  has 
my  time  expired? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  has  more  than 
expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  having  expired,  the  pending 
question  is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close 
on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  77)  to 
repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  and 
section  703(b)  of  the  Labor-Management 
Reporting  Act  of  1959,  and  to  amend  the 
first  proviso  of  section  8(a)(3)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Chair 
withhold  putting  the  question  for  a 
moment?  Have  the  yeas  and  nays  laeen 
ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  rule,  the  yeas  and  nays  are  automati- 
cally ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll  to  ascertain 
the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


[No.  30  Leg.) 

Aiken 

Hftrrls 

Murphy 

AUott 

Hart 

M\uikle 

Anderson 

HArtke 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

H&yden 

Neulterger 

Bass 

Hlckeniooper 

Pastore 

B*yh 

Hill 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Holland 

PeU 

BlWe 

Hruaka 

Prouty 

13088S 

Inouye 

Ppoxmlre 

Brewvter 

Bandoiph 

Burdlck 

Javlto 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C 

Robertaom 

Byrd.W.  Va. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Ruosdl,  B.C. 

Cansion 

Keomedy.  Mmb 

.  RusmU,  Oa. 

C&rleon 

Kuchel 

SaltonsrtaU 

Case 

Leuscbe 

Scott 

Church 

Long.  Mo. 

Sim  peon 

Clark 

Long.  La. 

Smathers 

Cooper 

M&^UBOD 

Smith 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

CurtU 

McCarthy 

Stennls 

Dlrkseci 

McCHeUan 

Symington 

Uodd 

McO«e 

Talmadge 

Oomlnlck 

McOovem 

Thurmond 

McLlntyre 

Tower 

KasUand 

Metcalf 

Ty  dines 

EUender 

MUler 

WlUlams,  N.J. 

Ervln 

Mooroney 

WllUams,  Del 

Pannln 

Montoya 

Tar  borough 

Fonc 

Morse 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Ful  bright 

Morton 

Young.  Ohio 

Gore 

Moss 

OruenlnR 

Mundt 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  annoiince 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamaka]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum Is  present. 

Under  Rule  XXn,  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  required  on  the  pending  question, 
which  is  as  follows :  Is  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  debate  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  77. 
to  repeal  section  14  (^b)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  shall  be  brought  to 
a  close? 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  In  order.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
tliat  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNauaba]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  51, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 


[No.  31  Leg.] 

YEAS— 61 

A'denon 

Inouye 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Jackeon 

Moss 

Bam 

Javlta 

Muskle 

B*Tb 

.Neleon 

Brewster 

Kennedy.  N.T. 

Neuberger 

Bunllck 

Kuchel 

Pastore 

Om« 

Lon«,  Mo. 

Pell 

Church 

Long.  La. 

Pro  xm  Ire 

OlATk 

Ii(a«niiaon 

Randolph 

CJootMr 

MSfDafleld 

Rlblcoff 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Scott 

DouclM 

McOee 

Smith 

Oore 

MeOoTem 

Symlnifton 

Oruenlng 

Mclntyre 

Tydlngs 

Hairu 

Uetcalf 

WlllUm*.  N.J. 

Hart 

Mondale 

Yar  borough 

H&rtke 

Montoym 
NATS— 48 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Faonln 

Murphy 

Allott 

Pong 

Pearson 

BaiMMtt 

Pulbrlght 

Prouty 

Bible 

Hayden 

Roijef.fon 

Bo«si 

Hlckenlooper 

Rusaell.  S.C. 

Byrd.  V». 

HIU 

RuFwIl,  Oa 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

Holland 

SaltrinmaU 

Ouinoa 

Uruska 

SUnpKon 

CarUon 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Smathers 

Cotton 

Jontan,  Idaho 

Sparkman 

CurtU 

Lauache 

Si«nnu 

Dlrkaen 

McCIeUan 

Talmadge 

Domlnlck 

MUler 

Thurmond 

EMtlAiid 

Monro  r.ey 

Tower 

Ellelld«r 

Morton 

Williams.  Del. 

smn 

Mundt 

Young.  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTINO— 1 

McNamara 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  tills  vote 
there  are  51  yeas  and  48  nays.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
not  having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the 
cloture  motion  Is  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President.  I  voted  to- 
day for  cloture  of  the  debate  on  the 
repeal  of  section  14(b). 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
entitled  to  a  vote  on  this  issue.  It  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  hearings  In  this 
and  other  Congresses.  It  has  been  de- 
bated at  great  length  in  both  sessions  of 
this  Congress.  The  facts,  as  well  as  can 
be.  are  luiown  and  the  arguments  have 
been  made.  It  should  be  settled  one  way 
or  the  other,  so  that  the  business  of  the 
Senate  can  go  on. 


Beyond  this  Is  the  question  of  whether 
14(b)  should  be  repealed.  I  believe  that 
It  should. 

At  the  outset,  we  must  realize  what 
the  issue  really  is.  A  vote  for  14(b)  is 
not  a  vote  to  make  the  union  shop  com- 
pulsory. Rather  it  is  a  vote  to  allow 
unions  and  management  to  freely  reach 
agreement  on  whether  a  union  shop 
should  be  Instituted.  In  those  States 
which  do  not  have  right-to-work  laws — 
and  in  the  Nation  should  we  repeal 
14(b) — no  union  shop  can  be  Imposed 
without  the  consent  of  management.  No 
union  shop  can  be  Instituted  over  the 
objection  of  a  majority  of  the  workers 
in  a  bargaining  unit. 

Nor  is  a  vote  for  14 1  b )  a  vote  for  arbi- 
trary power  of  unions  or  union  leaders 
over  their  members.  In  my  work  in  the 
labor-management  corruption  hearings, 
and  as  Attorney  General,  I  had  a  good 
deal  of  experience  with  abuses  of  power, 
with  corruption,  with  denial  of  demo- 
cratic processes  within  unions.  But 
those  abuses  occurred  both  In  union 
shops  and  nonunion  shops,  in  States  with 
rlght-to-work  laws  and  those  without 
them.  There  are  still  serious  problems 
of  union  democracy  In  the  United  States. 
But  they  will  neither  be  solved  nor 
worsened  by  repeal  of  Hbi.  Abuses 
must  be  eliminated  where  they  occur; 
but  there  Is  no  reason  to  penalize  all 
unions,  clean  and  unclean,  democratic 
and  autocratic,  for  the  faults  of  a 
minority. 

A  vote  for  14 ib)  Is  not  a  vote  to  upset 
the  present  balance  of  bargaining  power 
between  unions  and  management;  nor  is 
it  related  in  any  way  to  strikes  such  as 
the  transit  strike  which  recently  para- 
,  lyzed  New  York  C^lty.  Labor  relations  in 
31  States,  covering  the  great  major- 
ity of  American  workers  and  In- 
dustry, will  not  be  directly  affected  by 
lepeal  of  14(b». 

There  are  legitimate  questions  to  be 
raised  about  the  balance  of  bargaining 
power  between  labor  and  management — 
and  pressing  questions  about  the  protec- 
tion of  third,  innocent  parties  affected 
by  a  labor  dispute.  But  those  questions 
cannot  be  solved  in  19  States.  They  must 
te  dealt  with  in  a  general  review  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  For  this 
reason,  I  firmly  support  Senator  Mc- 
Namara's  intention  to  hold  general  hear- 
ings on  the  act  after  U^b)  is  repealed. 
At  that  time,  a  national  labor  policy  can 
be  dealt  with  properly— nationally. 

Having  said  this,  the  question  is.  Why 
should  14tbi  be  repealed? 

The  first  reason  Is  the  need  to  return 
to  a  uniform  national  labor  law.  Uni- 
formity is  no  abstract  goal:  it  has  real 
and  immediate  consequences.  It  was 
or.ginally  sought  in  the  Wagner  Act  of 
1937  because  we  realized  that  ours  is  a 
national  economy.  Our  great  companies 
operate  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Their  manufacturing  operations  are  of- 
ten spread  over  dozens  of  States;  they 
buy  their  materials  and  sell  their  prod- 
ucts everywhere.  The  unions  which  rep- 
resent their  employees  are  also  national 
in  scope.  For  .such  a  national  economy 
to  operate  efficiently  and  with  a  mini- 
mum of  discord,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
laws  affecting  collective  bargaining  and 


union  organization  not  differ  from  State 
to  State. 

Lack  of  uniformity  encourages  States 
to  compete  with  others  for  industry  by 
making  union  organization  more  difiB- 
cult.  Even  a  Senator  from  New  York, 
which  has  lost  large  amounts  of  indus- 
try to  other  States  in  recent  years,  can- 
not criticize  the  efforts  of  less-developed 
States  to  attract  Industry  and  the  new 
payrolls  it  brings.  But  that  competition 
should  not  be  fought  out  at  the  expense 
of  American  workers,  or  of  their  rights 
to  bargain  freely  on  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  employment — Including  the 
union  shop. 

A  third  reason  for  the  repeal  of  14  ib) 
is  that  it  contributes  to  wage  levels 
which  are  unacceptably  low.  Average 
weekly  wages  in  manufacturing  enter- 
prise in  States  without  right-to-work 
laws  in  1963,  for  example,  were  $101.52. 
For  comparable  enterprises  in  States 
with  right-to-work  laws,  the  average 
weekly  wage  was  $91.80. 

Of  course,  wages  are  affected  by  much 
more  than  right-to-work  laws.  But  it 
carmot  be  denied  that  these  laws,  by 
handicapping  union  organization,  con- 
tribute to  an  imbalance  of  bargaining 
power  as  compared  to  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  With  one  exception,  for  ex- 
ample, every  State  in  the  Southeastern 
part  of  the  United  States  Is  a  right-to- 
work  State.  In  these  States,  the  aver- 
age weekly  wage  in  manufacturing  in 
1963  was  $77.77.  But  for  Louisiana,  the 
single  non-right-to-work  State  in  the 
area,  the  average  weekly  wage  in  manu- 
facturing was  $100.62 — $23  more  a  week 
than  the  average  for  the  region,  as  much 
as  $30  a  week  more  than  wages  in  some 
neighboring  States,  a  wage  on  a  par  or 
even  better  than  those  paid  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  or  Illinois. 

Wage  levels  this  low  mean  that  many 
manufacturing  workers  in  these  States 
are  working  for  $50  or  even  $40  a  week- 
far  below  the  line  officially  declared  by 
Congress  to  represent  poverty;  and  they 
mean  that  workers  in  States  like  New- 
York,  where  living  costs  are  far  higher, 
must  undergo  considerable  hardship  to 
keep  their  own  wage  levels  competitive— 
so  that  their  employers  wlU  not  leave  the 
State. 

Let  us,  then,  be  clear  as  to  what  the 
Issues  are.  No  one,  as  a  result  of  repeal 
of  14(b) ,  will  be  forced  to  join  a  union- 
only  to  contribute  with  his  dues  toward 
the  work  of  the  union  which  improves  his 
own  wages  and  working  conditions.  The 
only  "States  right"  which  is  at  issue  is 
the  right  to  compete  for  industry  with 
other  States  by  hindering  union  organi 
zatlon  and  keeping  wage  levels  low. 

What  the  repeal  of  14(b)  would  mean, 
and  all  that  it  would  mean,  is  that  labor 
and  management  would  bargain 
throughout  the  United  States  in  a  more 
uniform  manner — unhampered  by  re- 
strictive State  laws. 

It  would  help  to  improve  wages  and 
working  conditions  for  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. 

It  would  remove  artificial  incentives 
for  Industry  to  change  its  location. 

It  would  serve  a  national  economy  with 
national  rules. 
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For  these  reasons,  I  shall  vote  for  the 
repeal  of  14(b),  and  vote  for  cloture  on 
the  debate  which  tias  held  up  the  work 
of  the  Senate  these  past  weeks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  77 )  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  as  amended,  and  section  703 
(b)  of  the  Labor-Management  Reporting 
Act  of  1959.  and  to  amend  the  first  pro- 
viso of  section  8(a)(3)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  WUl  the 
Senator  please  repeat  his  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. _^ President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

MOTION   rOB  CLOTURE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  motion  for  cloture  and 
ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  motion 
for  cloture  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

We  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
77,  an  act  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  and 
sec:ion  705(b)  of  the  Labor-Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  and  to 
amend  the  first  proviso  of  section  8(a)(3) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended. 

Mike  Mansfield. 

Pat  McNamara. 

Daniel  Brewster. 

Edmund  Muskie. 

Philip  A.  Hart. 

Daniel  Inodye. 

Robert  F.  Kennedy  of  New  York. 

Gale  McGee. 

Joseph  S.  Clark. 

Fred  Harris. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts. 

Walter  F.  Mondale. 

Claiborne  Pell. 

Thomas  J.  McIntyre. 

Henry  M. Jackson. 

Clinton-  p.  Anderson. 

John  O.  Pastore. 

Paul  H.  Douglas. 

Warren  Magnuson. 

Harrison  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 

Stephen  YotTNO. 

Joseph  M.  Montoya. 

Wayne  Morse. 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 

Ettcene  McCarthy. 

CLirroRo  P.  Case. 

Jennings  Randolph. 


ORDER   FOR    RECESS    UNTIL    12 
O'CLOCK  NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senators, 
I  should  like  to  propound  a  unanimous- 
consent  request,  that  Instead  of  the  Sen- 


ate's meeting  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning  it  meet  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? ' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  repeat  his  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  the  Senate 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow  in- 
stead of  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Mr.  STENNIS.   I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  means,  of 
course,  that  the  10  o'clock  a.m.  meeting 
on  Thursday  next  will  still  hold. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Many  Senators  are 
anticipating  the  coming  recess  in  order 
to  allow  Republicans  to  test  the  will  of 
the  people  over  the  next  week 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  plesise  repeat 
that? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  should  like  to 
know  at  approximately  what  time  the 
vote  will  be  taken  on  the  second  motion 
for  cloture. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Approximately  11 
o'clock  a.m.  on  Thursday. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
at  all  possible,  I  intend  to  move  to  con- 
sider the  Vietnam  supplementary  au- 
thorization bill,  so  that  it  will  be  the 
pending  business  on  Wednesday,  Febru- 
ary 16,  upon  our  return,  to  take  up  the 
bill  immediately,  so  that  it  will  receive 
prompt  consideration,  because  I  have 
been  hearing  so  much  about  Vietnam  in 
this  Chamber. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Montana 
yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  this  will  be  the  authori- 
zation. I  had  hoped  that  there  could  be 
a  committee  meeting  on  our  regular  day 
on  Thursday,  but  I  serve  notice  now  to 
all  members  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  that  it  will  meet  in  the 
morning  at  10:30  o'clock,  in  order  that 
we  may  consider  the  authorization  bill. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  and  that  statements 
in  that  connection  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  for 
purposes  of  clarification,  the  usual 
morning  hour  will  be  for  speeches,  and 
so  forth,  but  no  business;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  announced 
that  on  today.  February  8,  1966,  he 
signed  the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  30)  to  pro- 
vide for  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Inter-American  Cultural 
and  Trade  Center  in  Dade  County,  Fla.. 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


EXECUTIVE       COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated: 
Report  on  the  Federal  Plan  roR  Meteoro- 
logical Services   and   Sltporting   Research 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  OfHce  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  oq 
the  Federal  plan  for  meteorological  services 
and  supporting  research,  fiscal  year  1967 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Appropriations. 

Proposed  Disposal  or  Metalltjrgical  Gradk 
CHROMrrE  F^OM  the  National  Stockpile 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  metallurgical 
grade  chromlte  from  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  supplementaJ  stockpile  (with  ac- 
companying papers ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  or   Federal   Communications   Com- 
mission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Washington.  D.C, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
that  Conunlsslon,  for  the  fiscal  year  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Combined  Statement  or  Receipts,  Expendi- 
tures, AND  Balances  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 

MENi' 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treac- 
ury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  com- 
bined statement  of  receipts,  expenditures, 
and  balances  of  the  U.S.  Government,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1965  (with  an  ac- 
companying document);  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Proposed  Amendment  and  Extension  or 
Renegotiation  Act  or  1951 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Renego- 
tiation Board,  Washington,  DC,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Reports  or  Acting  Comptsollkr  Oknsul 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  survey  of  research 
management  functions.  Air  Force  Cambridge 
Research  Laboratories,  Laurence  G.  Hanscom 
Field,  Bedford,  Mass.,  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  dated  January  1966  (with  &n  accom- 
panying report ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  review  of  Federal 
financial  participation  In  the  cost*  of  pre- 
scribed  drugs  for  welfare  recipients  In  the 
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state  of  PeniiSTlv&nla.  Welfare  Admlnlstra- 
tton.  Daputment  of  Health.  Education,  and 
WeUar*.  dated  February  lOM  (with  an  ac- 
companTlng  report) ;  to  the  Coounlttee  on 
OoTemmant  Operations. 

RxFoar    ok    CoomtATivc    WATxa    RxsointcKS 

RtWITH   AMB   TKAIKIKO 

A  latter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
traoamltUng.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
eoopvatlTe  water  reeources  research  and 
tralalnc  for  the  year  100ft  (with  accompany- 
iBff  papers);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  affairs. 

Buarawaroif  or  DKrosTATiOK  or  OniTMit 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  suspension  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

AoMiaaioN  Into  thx  UNmrn  SrATxa  or  Ca- 
TAnr  Dxrscros  Aukns 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalisation  Service.  Deptart- 
ment  of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admis- 
sion Into  the  United  States  of  certain  defec- 
tor aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

TsKPoaABT    AoKzaBoi*     Into    the     nNrrro 
drsTBOr  CxxTAur  Auxns 

A  letter  from  the  Conmilssloner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturallaatlon  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  Into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Rktobt  on  Fums  Racnvzs  bt  trs  Tsttstxxs 

or  THX  JORIf   F.  KXITlfXST    CKNTXa   rO>  TSC 

PntroaMixo  Aars 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Washington,  DC.  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  that  sufficient  funds  to  con- 
struct the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arte  have  been  received  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arte;  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUo  Works. 


PETITIONB  AND  MEMORIALS 

PetlUoQs.  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  preaented,  and  referred  aa 
indicated: 

By  the  Vies  PRESIDENT : 
A  joint  rsaoliztk>n  oC  the  Legislature  of 
the  Stete  of  Ookvado;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oommaroe: 

"Hooas  Joorr  iOatoMiAi.  looe 
"Ifemoiial    memorlallidng   the   Congress   ot 
the  United  States  to  designate  or  appoint 
a  Qommlttee  to  Investigate  the  cancella- 
tion and  dlaeontlnimnoe  of  contracts  for 
Xb»  toanaportaUon  of  malls  by  railroads, 
and  oondltlona  rasultlng  therefrom 
"Whereas  ttia  Post  Offloe  Department  of 
the  United  States  has  pursiied  a  systematic 
pro-am  of  replaelag  oontracta  for  the  trans- 
portation o<  maU  by  the  railroads  of  this 
Nattoo  with  oootraote  for  the  transporte- 
ttoB  tlMrsoC  by  other  means:  and 

"Wbarsas  tba  national  transportatloci 
poUey  of  the  Oongreas  oC  the  United  a«atsa 
la  to  dcrelap  and  prsasrvs  a  national  trans- 
portaUcm  syMsm  by  rail  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  eoomieroe  of  the  United 
-States,  of  the  postal  serrloe.  and  of  the  na- 
tional defwae;  and 


"Whereas  one  essential  element  for  the 
continuance  of  a  sound,  efficient  rail  sys- 
tem In  this  Nation  is  economic  stability, 
which,  in  turn,  is  dependent  on  oontj-acte 
for  the  tran^;>ortetlon  of  mall;  and 

"Whereas  many  railroads  have  been  and 
will  be  forced  by  economic  necessity  to  can- 
cel and  eliminate  many  scheduled  passenger 
trains  across  the  Nation,  thereby  depriving 
many  areas  of  this  Nation  of  year-around 
transportation  and  mall  facilities,  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  discontinuance  of  such 
mall  oontrsMSts:  and 

"Whereas  the  eoonocnlc  well-being  of 
thousands  of  citizens  and  of  hundreds  of 
communities  is  being  endangered  by  said 
program  of  the  Poet  Office  Department,  thus 
further  Increasing  the  maalfold  problems 
of  the  I>resldent  and  of  the  Congress  in  the 
current  war  on  poverty;  and 

"Whereas  In  times  of  emergency,  the  rail- 
roads are  looked  to  and  expected  to  provide 
safe,  dependable  transportation  for  the  Na- 
tion and  Its  citizens,  and  of  Its  mall,  when 
other  methods  are  Ineffective:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  4Sth  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Colorado  (  the  Senate  concurring  herein), 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  designate  or  appoint  seme  ap- 
propriate oommlttee  or  subcommittee  to  In- 
vestigate the  overall  effects  upon  the  rail- 
roads, In  particular,  and  the  whole  transpor- 
tation system.  In  general,  of  the  Nation,  di- 
rectly resulting  from  the  cancellation  and 
discontinuance  of  oontracte  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  malls  by  rail;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  oopy  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Stetes.  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  each  Member 
of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Colorado. 
"Allen   Dinss, 

"Speaker, 
"House  of  Representatives. 
"Evelyn  T.  DAVmsoN, 
"Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
"Robert  L.  Knottb, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Mn.DRCD     H      Crjcsswell. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"HOOSK   OONCtmRENT  RESOLUTION   8 

"Concurrent  resolution,  relating  to  the  bene- 
flte  of  outdoor  recreation  facilities  and  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  In  connection 
with  water  resource  projecte. 

"Be  ia  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the 
Senate  concurring  therein: 

"Whereas  the  80th  Congress  of  the  United 
Stetes  enacted  Public  Law  80-73  to  provide 
uniform  policies  with  respect  to  outdoor 
recreation  features  and  &sh  and  wUdllfe 
beneflte  and  coete  of  Federal  multipurpose 
water  resource  projecte,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

"Whereas  investigation,  planning  and 
construction  of  such  features  cannot  occur 
until  a  declaration  of  Intent  has  been  made 
by  a  non-Federal  entity  Indicating  Intent  to 
agree  to  administer  or  to  arrange  for  the 
administration  of  land  and  water  areas  for 
outdoor  recreation,  or  flsh  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement, or  for  both  of  these  purposes; 
and  to  bear  or  to  arrange  for  the  bearing  of 
not  less  than  one-half  of  the  separable  cost 
of  such  outdoor  recreation  of  flsh  and  wild- 
life enhancement  features  and  all  of  the  cost 
of  operation,  maintenance  and  replacement 
Incurred  therefor;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  desirable  to  the  people  of 
South  Dakote  that  opportunities  might  re- 
stxlt  from  provision  for  outdoor  recreation. 


or  for  tub  and  wildlife  enhancement,  in  con- 
nection with  ttie  planning  and  ecmstructlaa 
of  multlimrpoee  water  resource  projects 
built  with  Mderal  participation  in  this 
Stete:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  by  t/ie  House  of  Representative! 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  {the  Senate 
concurring  therein).  That,  It  is  the  Intent  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  Stete  of  South  Dalcota 
to  arrange  for  ttie  administration  of  out- 
door recreation  and  flsh  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement features  of  watw  resources  proj- 
ecte. or  both  of  these  purposes,  and  to  ar- 
range for  the  bearing  of  not  less  than  ont- 
half  of  the  separable  caste  of  such  features 
and  all  of  the  cost  of  operation,  maintenanct 
and  replacement  Incurred  therefor;  and 

"It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  legislature  that  the 
planning  for  such  features  be  participated  In 
by  an  agency  of  Stete  government  with  ap- 
propriate planning  authority;  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  features  be  under  the 
supervision  of  an  agency  of  Stete  govern- 
ment with  authority  to  administer  such  fea- 
tures; and  that  payment  requirements  be 
met  by  an  agency  of  Stete  government  with 
authority  to  collect  user  fees  from  the  gen- 
eral public  and  with  authority  to  enter  into 
contracte  with  Federal  agencies  covering 
such  requlremente;  and,  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  thli 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  Honorable  Stew- 
art L.  Udall.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
United  Stetes,  and  the  presiding  officers  of 
both  Houses  of  Cbtigress  of  the  UnltMl 
Stetes. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatlveB, 
January  20,  1966. 

"Concurred  In  by  the  Senate.  Jantiary  J7 
1006. 

"Charles  Droz, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"Attart: 

"Paul.  IlfMAN, 

"Chief  Clerk. 
"LxM   OvntFECK, 
"Lieutenant  Governor, 
"President  of  the  Seitate. 
"Attest: 

"NnLs  P.  JKnsen, 
"Seeretarj/  of  the  Senate." 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Leglslatore 
of  the  Stete  of  South  Dakote;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

"House  CoNcuaaBrr  Resolution  2 
"Conciurent    resolution    memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stetes  to  direct  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  Immediately  pro- 
ceed In  an  expedient  manner  to  bring  to 
a  Just  conclusion  the  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings now  pending  against  landowners 
who  have  lost  acreage  to  the  flood  waters 
of  Big  Bend  Reservoir 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the   State  of  South   Dakota,  the 
Senate  concurring  therein: 

"Whereas  the  U.8.  Oovemment  has  drasti- 
cally slowed  the  procedures  for  compensating 
landowners  located  within  the  taking  line 
of  the  Big  Bend  Reservoir  In  South  Dakota 
and 

"Whereas  Big  Bend  dam  has  been  com- 
pleted for  some  time  and  the  land  In  ques- 
tion Is  already  tmder  the  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  and  should  be  compen- 
sated for  ss  soon  as  possible;  and 

"Whereas  landowners  Involved  In  these 
proceedings  have  l>een  unable  to  adequately 
plan  for  their  economic  future  because  they 
have  no  way  of  knowing  how  much  com- 
pensation they  will  receive  for  their  land  be- 
ing taken  for  flooding  by  the  reservoir;  and 
"Whereas  this  lack  of  expedient  action  by 
the  U.S.  Ooremment  is  causing  economic 
hardship,  unoortalnty  and  despair  among  the 
group  of  South  Dakote  citizens  Involved  U 
this  taking  of  land:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  Senate  con- 
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curring  therein.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be,  and  is,  memorialized  to  di- 
rect the  Department  of  Jiistice  of  the  United 
States  to  Immediately  proceed  In  an  expedi- 
ent, proper  and  equiteble  manner  to  assure 
fair  and  reasonable  settlemento  for  land 
tSikea  from  owners  for  the  Big  Bend  Reser- 
voir, to  the  end  that  these  economic  hard- 
ships and  imcertelntles  may  be  alleviated; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Stetes,  and  the 
Members  of  the  South  Dakote  delegation  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives. 
January  21,  1966. 

"Concurred  In  by  the  senate.  January  25, 
1966. 

"CsARLXs  Daoz, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Attest: 

"Paul  Inman, 

"Chief  Cierk. 
"Lev  Overpeck, 
"Lieutenant  Governor, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Attest: 

"NntLjs  P.  Jensen, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 
A  Joint  reeolutlon  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maine;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"RESOLtmON  RATirVINO  THE  PROPOSED 

Amendment  to  the  Constitution  or  the 

UNfTED   States   Relating  to  IhiEsmENTiAL 

Succession  and  Inabilitt 

•Whereas  the  89th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  at  the  ist  session  begun 
and  held  at  the  city  of  Washington,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  6th  day  of  January  1965  by  a 
constitutional  two-thirds  vote  in  both  Houses 
adopted  a  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  wit: 

"  'Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency and  Vice-Presidency  and  to  cases 
where  the  President  is  unable  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office. 

"  'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds 
0/  each  House  concurring  therein) .  That  the 
following  article  is  propMssed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intente  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  ite  submission  by  the  Congress: 

articuc  — 

'  "Section  1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  office  or  of  his  death  or  resig- 
nation, the  Vice  President  shall  bec(xne  Prea- 
Ident. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  there   Is  a  vacancy 

in  the  office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who 
shall  take  office  upon  confirmation  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  at 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  his  written  declaration  that 
be  Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office,  and  until  he  transmlto 
to  Them  a  written  declaration  to  the  con- 
trary, such  iwwers  and  duties  shall  be  dis- 
charged by  the  Vice  President  as  Acting 
President. 

Sec.   4.  Whenever  the  Vice  President 

and  a  majority  of  either  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  executive  departmente  or  of  such 


other  body  u  Congress  may  by  law  provide, 
transmit  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Reprseentetlves  their  written  declaration 
that  the  President  Is  unable  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice 
President  shall  Inxmedlately  assume  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  the  office  as  Acting  Presi- 
dent. 

"  '  "Thereafter,  when  the  President  trans- 
mlte  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives his  written  declaration  that  no 
Inability  exlste,  he  shall  resume  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office  unless  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  a  majority  of  either  the  principal 
officers  of  the  executive  department  or  of 
such  other  body  as  Congress  may  by  law  pro- 
vide, transmit  within  four  days  to  the  Presi- 
dent pro  temf>ore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  R^resentatlves  thelr 
written  declaration  that  the  President  Is  un- 
able to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of 
his  office.  Thereupon  Congress  shall  de- 
cide the  Issue,  assembling  within  forty-eight 
hours  for  that  purpose  If  not  In  session.  If 
the  Congress,  within  twenty-one  days  after 
receipt  of  the  latter  written  declaration,  or,  if 
Congress  Is  not  In  session,  within  twenty-one 
days  after  Congress  is  required  to  assemble, 
determines  by  two- thirds  vote  of  both  Houses 
that  the  President  is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident shall  continue  to  discharge  the  same 
as  Acting  President;  otherwise,  the  President 
shall  resume  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
office"  ';  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maine  hereby  ratlfles  and  adopte 
this  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Maine  notify  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  of  the  United  Stetes,  and  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  Maine  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  this 
action  of  the  legislature  by  forwarding  to 
each  of  them  a  certified  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

"In  senate  chamber. 

"Edwin  H.  Pest, 

"Secretary. 

"House    of    representatives. 

"Jerome  G.  Plante. 

"Clerk." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

"House  Joint  Resolution  1  or  the  67th 
Legislature  or  West  Virginia  Ratittino 
THE  Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution or  THE  United  States  Relating  to 
Succession  to  the  PREsmENCT  and  Vice 

PRESmENCT      AND      TO      CaBES      WHERE      THE 

President  Is  Unable  To  Discharge  the 
Powers  and  Duties  or  His  OmcE 
"Whereas  the  89th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  at  the  let  session  begun 
and  held  at  the  city  of  Washington  on  Mon- 
day, the  4th  day  of  January  1966,  by  a 
constitutional  two-thirds  vote  in  both 
Houses  tulopted  a  Joint  lesolutlon  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  to  wit : 

"  "Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency and  Vice  Presidency  and  to  cases  where 
the  President  Is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office.' 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  assembled   {ttco-thirds 


of  each  House  concurring  therein ) :  That  the 
following  article  is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intente 
and  purpoees  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  Stetes  within  7  years 
from  the  date  of  Ite  submission  by  the 
Congreas: 

"  'articlx  — 

"'Section  1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of 
the  President  from  office  or  of  his  death  or 
resignation,  the  Vice  President  shall  become 
President. 

"  'Sec.  2.  Whenever  there  Is  a  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  President 
shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shall 
take  office  upon  confirmation  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

"  'Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  President  trans- 
mite  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  his  written  declaration  that 
he  is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office,  and  until  he  trans- 
mlte  to  them  a  written  declaration  to  the 
contrary,  such  powers  and  duties  shall  be 
discharged  by  the  Vice  President  as  Acting 
President. 

"  'Sec.  4.  Whenever  the  Vice  President  and 
a  majority  of  either  the  principal  officers 
of  the  executive  departmente  or  of  such  other 
body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  trans- 
mit to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives their  written  declaration  that 
the  President  is  unable  to  discharge  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vloe  President 
shall  immediately  assume  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office  as  Acting  President. 

"  "Thereafter,  when  the  President  transmlte 
to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives his  written  declaration  that  no  in- 
ability exlste.  he  shall  resume  the  p>owers 
and  duties  of  his  office  unless  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  a  majority  of  either  the  prlnclpaU 
officers  of  the  executive  department  or  of 
such  other  body  as  the  Congress  may  by  law 
provide,  transmit  within  4  days  to  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  thelr 
wrltten  declaration  that  the  President  Is 
unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of 
his  office.  Thereupon  Congress  shall  decide 
the  issue,  assembling  within  48  hours  for 
that  purpose  If  not  In  session.  If  the  Con- 
gress, within  21  days  after  receipt  of  the 
latter  written  decleu-atlon.  or.  if  Congress  is 
not  In  session,  within  21  days  after  Congress 
Is  required  to  assemble,  determines  by  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  that  the  President 
Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office,  the  Vice  President  shall  continue 
to  discharge  the  same  as  Acting  President: 
otherwise,  the  President  shall  resume  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office.' 
"Therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  hereby  ratlfles  and  adopte  this 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;  and  be  It 

"Further  resolved.  That  the  secretary  of 
state  of  the  Stete  of  West  Virginia  notify 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempKsre  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  of  the  United 
Stetes,  and  each  Senator  and  Representative 
from  West  Virginia  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  this  action  of  the  legislature 
by  forwarding  to  each  of  them  a  certified 
copy  of  this  resolution. 

"C.  A.  Blankxnship. 

"Clerk,  West  Virginia  House  of  Delegates. 
"R.  D.  Bailxt, 

"Secretary  of  State." 
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A  ooneurrent  resolution  of  the  Le^Ia- 
trxn  of  tbe  Stat«  of  Nevada;  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table: 

"Skkatb  Comcxtkbxkt  lUaoLunoN  2  or  thx 

STATB    or    NKVAOA    EXPKISSIMG    the    StTPI>OBT 

or  THi  Nkvao*  LcaisL.ATuxx  roa  the  Ettobt 

or  OUB  SsavicsMTN  ut  Vittmam 

"Whereaa  many  tho\iaanda  of  American 
boya  have  been  ordered  Into  Vietnam  and  are 
there  engaged  In  actual  combat;  and 

"Wliereas  when  Americana  already  within 
the  armed  aervlcee  have  been  ordered  Into 
combat  and  some  have  already  laid  down 
their  Uvea,  It  ill  behooves  any  American  to 
ahlrk  hla  duty  when  almllarly  called;  ajid 

"Whereas  the  watchword  of  Americans  In 
the  face  of  the  enemy  has  ever  been:  'Our 
country  I  May  she  always  be  In  the  right. 
but  our  ootintry,  right  or  wrong!':  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Reaolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Nevada  [the  assembly  concurring) ,  That  this 
leglaUture  condemns  the  acts  of  those  pusil- 
lanimous few  who  would  avoid  military  serv- 
ice for  themselves  or  seek  to  deter  others 
from  It;  and  be  It  further 

"hesolved.  That  this  legislature  expresses 
Its  gratitude  and  wboleheaj-ted  support  of 
all  thoM  service  men  and  women  whose  dally 
sacrifice  ujion  the  soil  of  Vietnam  upholds 
the  fine  tradition  of  American  devotion  to 
duty:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  res- 
olution be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the 
legislative  counsel  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  R«pree«ntatlve8. 
and  to  the  ilembsrs  of  Nevada's  congres- 
sional delegation. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate.  November  4.  1966. 
"Paui.  Lasalt. 
"President  of  the   Senate. 
"I.BOI^  H.  AKicnvoNo, 
"Secretary   of  the  Senate. 
"Adopted   by    the   assembly.   November   5. 
1966. 

"Wif .  D.  SWACXHAUXX, 

"Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
"Nathan  T.  Htmsx. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Assembly  of 
Naba  City,  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  relating 
to  public  election  of  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  Oovernment  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  reeolutlon  adopted  by  the  convention 
of  the  API.-CIO  relaUng  to  the  American 
merchJLnt  marine  and  maritime  policy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Oreat  Lakee 
Terminals  AseodaUon.  at  Chicago,  111.,  pro- 
testing against  any  Increase  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  tolls;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  citizens  of  Puerto 
Rico,  favoring  a  plebiscite  permitting  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  to  decide.  In  free  and 
Independent  elections,  what  type  of  final 
political  status  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Piierto  Rleo  desire;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Florida  Ped- 
sration  for  Constitutional  Oovernment,  Lake 
City,  PU..  relating  to  the  Civil  Eights  Act  of 
1004.  and  so  forth;  to  the  Coounittee  on  the 
Judldary. 

A  reeolutlon  adopted  by  the  New  York 
State  Teachers  Asaoclatlon.  expressing  appre- 
ciation for  the  enactment  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Sducatlon  Act  of  1065;  to  the 
Oommlttae  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  fMolutloo  adopted  by  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula AaaooUtlon  of  American  Legion  Posts, 
at  L'Anse,  Uicb..  relating  to  the  appolnt- 
ment  of  a  permanent  postmaster  at  Iron- 
wood.  MIeh.:  to  the  committee  on  Poet 
OOo*  and    OItU   Serrlce. 

A  ranlutiOB  adopted  by  the  American 
Laffton  at  Its  1965  national  convention,  in 
PortlaiML  Oreg.,  commending  the  work  of  the 


Pederal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Its  Di- 
rector, J.  Edgar  Hoover;  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Chicago,  ill.,  expressing  ap- 
proval of  the  programs  promulgated  by  Presi- 
dent Johnaon  In  his  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress; ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  Local  No.  90, 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America; 
the  Texas  Bottlers  Association,  of  Abilene. 
Tex.,  and  Local  No.  149,  Plumbers  and 
Steamfitters,  of  Champaign.  Ill  .  favoring  the 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act;  ordered  to  He  on  the  table. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond 41me.  and  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  CANNON; 
S.  2887.  A  bill  to  prohibit  arbitrary  dis- 
crimination In  employment  because  of  age; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr.  AIKEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cooper ) : 
S.  2888.  A  bill  to  insure  that  children  par- 
ticipating In  domestic  nonprofit  school  lunch 
programs  will  be  assured  of  adequate  sup- 
plies of  nutritious  dairy  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  rehiarks  of  Mr.  Aiken  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 
S.  2889.  A  bin  to  amend  section  5(1)  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  children  of  deceased  rail- 
road employees  who  are  over  the  age  of  18 
and  below  the  age  of  22  and  are  attending 
an  educational  institution  as  full-time  stu- 
dents; and 

8.  2890.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  certlflcatlon  of  repre- 
sentatives only  upon  vote  by  secret  ballot 
of  50  percent  of  employees  entitled  to  vote  In 
the  election,  and  to  require  that  employees 
voting  In  such  elections  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  against  representation  by 
any  Individual  or  organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S.  2891.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  US.  Court  of  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  which  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
over  labor  disputes  which  result  in  work 
stoppages  that  adversely  affect  the  public 
Interest  of  the  Nation  to  a  substantial  de- 
gree; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  SMATHxas  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MONDALE  ( for  hlnaself  and  Mr. 
Douglas)  ; 
S.  28S2.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5(1)  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of   1937  to  provide 
benefits    for   children   of    deceased   railroad 
employees  who  are  over  the  age  of   17  and 
below  the  age  of  22  and  are  attending  an  edu- 
cational Institution  as  full-time  students;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondalx  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  2893.  A  bill  to  amend  section  208(c)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide  that 
certificates  issued  In  the  future  to  motor 
common  carriers  of  pkassengers  shall  not  con- 
fer, as  an  incident  to  the  grant  of  regular 
route  authority,  the  right  to  engage  In  spe- 


cial or  charter  operations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Maonttson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  2894.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Wolf  National  Scenic  Waterway 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
stilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 

S.  2895.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Migratory  Bird 
Hunting  Stamp  Act  of  March  26,  1934,  to  au- 
thorize the  overprinting  of  certain  of  such 
stamps,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  2896.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act   of   1949,   as  amended,   relating  to  price 
support  for  dairy  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
ByMr.  RIBICOPF: 

8.  2897.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Gloac- 
chlno  Tordonato  and  Mrs.  Carmela  Tordo- 
nato;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  2898.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dlonicia 
Ullvas; 

S.2899.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pedro  R 
Aguada;    and 

S.  2900.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lenlsl  Ma- 
taele;    to   the   Committee   on  the  Judiciary. 


PROHIBITION  OF  ARBITRARY  DIS- 
CRIMINATION IN  EMPLOYMENT 
BECAUSE  OF  AGE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce,  for  appropriate  reference,  an 
amendment  to  title  vn  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  arbitrary 
,  discrimination  in  employment  because  of 
age. 

Our  technologically  sophisticated  so- 
ciety is  extending  the  human  lifespan. 
Yet  this  same  society  Is  making  it  diffi- 
cult for  people  In  the  prime  of  life,  from 
age  40  to  age  65,  to  find  jobs.  These 
people,  who  are  too  young  to  retire,  are 
thus  deprived  of  the  self-respect  that  is 
earned  by  providing  a  decent  standard  of 
living  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
In  addition  to  this  individual  privation, 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  Is  wasting  1 
million  man-years  of  productive  time 
each  year  because  of  the  unemployment 
of  workers  over  45. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  a  1965 
report  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  "The 
Older  American  Worker:  Age  Discrimi- 
nation in  Employment."  Based  on  year- 
long, intensive  studies,  the  report  reveals 
a  number  of  startling  facts.  Elspeclally 
disconcerting  are  the  statistics  derived 
from  a  survey  of  over  500  employers  em- 
ploying one-half  million  workers  in  5 
cities  located  In  States  that  did  not.  as 
of  early  1965.  have  laws  prohibiting  age 
discrimination  in  employment.  This 
survey  disclosed  that:  First,  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  employers  contacted  used 
arbitrary  age  ceilings,  usually  age  45  to 
age  55;  second,  approximately  50  percent 
of  the  job  openings  In  the  private  econ- 
omy were  closed  to  applicants  over  55. 
25  percent  to  applicants  over  45;  third, 
older  workers  represented  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  new  employees  in  most 
establishments;  and  fourth,  the  propor- 
tion of  older  workers  hired  by  firms  with 
specific  upper  age  limits  was  50  percent 
of  the  proportion  of  older  workers  hired 
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by  firms  with  specific  policies  against  age 
limits. 

This  trend,  which  shows  no  sign  of 
relaxation,  according  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  is  intensified  by  the  increasing 
emphasis  our  culture  is  placing  on  edu- 
cation. Employment  criteria  requiring, 
for  example,  a  high  school  education  ob- 
viously obstruct  the  employment  of  older 
workers — fairly,  If  there  is  a  genuine  dif- 
ference in  ability  in  favor  of  the  younger 
workers;  unfairly,  if  the  older  worker,  in 
spite  of  his  lack  of  formal  education,  has 
the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  education 
in  long  years  of  experience. 

The  report  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
asserts  that  a  significant  portion  of  age 
restriction  in  emplojonent  is  unfair  and 
arbitrary  because  It  Involves  the  refusal 
to  hire  people  over  a  certain  age  without 
a  consideration  of  individual  ability  and 
qualifications.  For  example,  the  em- 
ployers interviewed  In  the  survey  just 
mentioned  gave  a  decline  in  physical 
capability  as  the  most  frequent  reason 
for  refusing  to  hire  older  workers.  Upon 
investigation,  there  proved  to  be  no  basis 
for  this  conclusion  in  70  percent  of  the 
cases.  This  investigation  is  further  sub- 
stantiated by  basic  medical  and  physio- 
logical research  and  by  Department  of 
Labor  studies  demonstrating  that  there 
is  a  wide  range  of  physical  ability  at  any 
age;  and  that  there  is  no  substantial  de- 
crease in  productivity  involving  physical 
effort  until  age  60;  and  that  in  sedentary 
work  little  if  any  decline  in  productivity 
(Kcurs  before  age  60,  while  subsequent 
decline  is  negligible. 

According  to  the  report  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  those  States  with  strong, 
actively  administered  laws  prohibiting 
arbitrary  discrimination  in  employment 
because  of  age  have  significantly  reduced 
such  discrimination.  Clearly,  Federal 
legislation  is  needed  to  complete  the 
work  begun  by  20  States  so  that  employ- 
ers will  hire  on  the  basis  of  ability  rather 
than  age. 

This  amendment  would  make  arbi- 
trary discrimination  in  employment  be- 
cause of  age  an  unfair  employment  prac- 
tice by  adding  the  word  "age"  to  those 
sections  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
prohibiting  discrimination  based  on  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 
This  amendment  would  have  no  effect  on 
existing  state  or  National  laws  pro- 
hibiting or  restricting  the  employment 
of  children  or  minors. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  correct  a  serious  inequity  in 
employment  patterns,  and  I  hope  that 
t  will  receive  the  expeditious  considera- 
tion that  is  merited  by  a  large  segment 
of  our  population. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2887)  to  prohibit  arbitrary 
aiscrimmatlon  in  employment  because  of 
age,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cannon,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  PRIORITY 
Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
01  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 


tucky IMr.  Cooper],  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  bill,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
provide  that  milk  and  dairy  products 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  may  be  used  in  nonprofit 
school  lunch  programs  without  regard 
to  priorities  set  up  In  other  laws. 

It  is  based  on  the  premise  that  our 
school  lunch  programs  which  have  done 
and  are  doing  so  much  to  contribute  to 
the  health  and  well-being,  and  thus  to 
the  better  education,  of  our  schoolchil- 
dren are  entitled  to  top  priority.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  milk 
and  dairy  products  which  are  so  essen- 
tial to  the  building  of  strong  bodies  and 
clear  minds  in  active,  growing  children. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  one  of  the 
best  possible  Investments  for  these  CCC 
stocks  is  to  take  them  out  of  the  ware- 
houses and  use  them  to  build  a  strong 
and  healthy  new  generation. 

Although  milk  and  dairy  products 
have  been  made  available  continuously 
for  school  lunch  programs,  conditions 
arose  recently  which  threatened  to  cut 
off  this  supply  and  which  served  to  point 
up  the  need  for  corrective  legislation. 

Public  Law  480,  enacted  by  Congress  in 
1954,  is  one  of  the  basic  authorities 
which  authorizes  the  disposal  of  dairy 
products  acquired  by  CCC  In  connection 
with  the  price-support  programs.  The 
actual  authority  is  found  in  section  416 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  which 
was  amended  by  Public  Law  480. 

This  section  permits  stocks  of  food 
In  the  hands  of  CCC  which  cannot  be 
sold  back  to  the  domestic  commercial 
trade  or  exported  at  competitive  world 
prices  to  be  used  for  school  lunch,  do- 
mestic relief  programs,  and  charitable 
institutions.  They  can  also  be  bartered 
for  strategic  materials  and  products  not 
produced  in  the  United  States.  If  not 
needed  for  these  purposes,  they  can  be 
disposed  of  for  foreign  relief. 

Thus,  there  are  certain  priorities  for 
their  use.  In  general,  the  first  priority 
Is  domestic  or  export  sales;  the  second 
Is  domestic  relief  and  school  lunch;  and 
the  third  Is  foreign  relief. 

This  creates  a  problem  when  CCC 
stocks  of  dairy  products  are  lower  than 
usual.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  re- 
cently took  the  position  that  stocks  on 
hand  might  be  sold  domestically  or  ex- 
ported, with  not  enough  left  to  meet  the 
needs  for  domestic  relief.  He  restricted 
the  use  of  dairy  products  In  the  relief 
program,  and  there  was  very  real  con- 
cern that  the  use  of  dairy  products  in 
the  school  lunch  program  might  also 
be  affected. 

This  sltuat'on  is  likely  to  become  more 
serious  as  production  of  dairy  products 
more  nearly  approaches  demand  and 
particularly  so  If  there  shotdd  be  In- 
creased export  opportunities  caused  by 
less  supplies  on  the  world  market. 

This  bill  would  correct  this  condition 
by  permitting  the  needs  of  the  school 
lunch  program  to  be  met  from  CCC 
stocks,  even  though  there  might  be  a  pos- 
sibility that  these  stocks  could  be  moved 
into  commercial  trade  or  exported  at 
competitive  world  prices. 

In  the  event  CCC  stocks  are  inadequate 
to  meet  the  full  school  lunch  needs,  the 


bill  provides  that  "additional  suppUes 
shall  be  provided  through  purchases  at 
market  price." 

In  effect,  this  bill  would  put  the  health 
and  well-being  of  our  schoolchildren  un- 
der the  school -lunch  programs  above  the 
relatively  few  dollars  that  might  be  real- 
ized from  subsidized  exports  under  the 
priorities  now  existing  in  section  416. 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  that  this 
special  milk  program  Is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  our  children,  and  I  shall  re- 
quest that  this  measure  be  brought  to 
public  hearing  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  several 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  cosponsor  this  legislation,  I  ask 
that  it  lie  on  the  desk  until  next  Wednes- 
day, when  the  Senate  reconvenes,  for 
such  additional  sponsors  as  may  desire  to 
add  their  names  to  it. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  will  lie 
on  the  desk  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  2888)  to  Insure  that  chil- 
dren participating  In  domestic  nonprofit 
school-lunch  programs  will  be  assured  of 
adequate  supplies  of  nutritious  dairy 
products,  introduced  by  Mr.  Aiken  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Cooper),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestrj'. 


BILL  TO  PROVIDE  BENEFITS  FOR 
CHILDREN  OF  DECEASED  RAIL- 
ROAD  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  benefits  for  children  of  de- 
ceased railroad  employees  who  are  over 
the  age  of  18  and  under  the  age  of  22 
and  are  full-time  students  in  an  educa- 
tional institution. 

I  feel  this  bill  is  important  for  two 
reasons.  First,  it  is  consistent  with  our 
policy  of  bringing  railroad  retirement 
benefits  up  to  at  least  the  level  of  simi- 
lar social  security  benefits.  Second,  It 
is  another  method  by  which  higher  edu- 
cation can  be  encouraged  among  a  group 
of  young  people  who  might  otherwise 
find  it  out  of  reach. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  introduced  a  similar  bill  dur- 
ing the  last  session  of  Congress.  How- 
ever, since  I  serve  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Railroad  Retirement  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
I  feel  that  the  introduction  of  this  bill 
is  an  appropriate  way  for  me  to  empha- 
size the  importance  of  obtaining  legisla- 
tion in  this  area  during  this  session  of 
Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  2889)  to  amend  section  5 
•  1)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Ast  of 
1937  to  provide  benefits  for  children  of 
deceased  railroad  employees  who  are 
over  the  age  of  18  and  below  the  age  of 
22  and  are  attending  an  educational  in- 
stitution as  full-time  students.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Dominick,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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pTTJ.    TO    AMEND    THE    NATIONAL 

LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT  AND  THE 

RAILWAY  LABOR  ACT 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tion* Act  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  certification  of  rep- 
resentatives only  upon  vote  by  secret 
ballot  of  50  percent  of  employees  entitled 
to  vote  In  the  election,  and  to  require 
that  employees  vottnc  In  such  elections  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  vote  against 
representation  by  any  Individual  or  orga- 
nization. 

In  my  opinion,  this  bill  will  go  a  long 
way  to  assure  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country  that  union  repre- 
sentation will  not  be  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  use  of  misleading  election  tech- 
niques. 

This  bill  requires  that  an  election  must 
be  held  In  every  contest  for  union  repre- 
sentation, thus  eliminating  the  use  of 
the  misleading  check  card  technique. 
It  also  provides  that  in  any  election  a 
majority,  as  opposed  to  a  plurality,  of 
employees  must  vote  for  a  specific  union 
before  its  representation  will  be  certlfled 
as  valid.  In  the  event  that  a  majority 
preference  for  a  specific  union  or  non- 
representation  Is  not  evinced,  then  a  run- 
off election  will  be  held  In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  final  choice  of  the  employees. 
Finally,  the  bill  requires  that  each  ballot 
specifically  provide  a  choice  for  no  union 
representation,  thus  making  clear  to  the 
employee  that  he  does  have  a  choice. 

This  bill  is  In  keeping  with  the  tradi- 
tional American  way  of  conducting  an 
election — fully  Informing  the  electorate 
of  the  decision  which  it  Is  about  to  make 
so  that  it  can  make  a  wise  choice.  I 
think  it  deserves  the  support  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPTTCER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  approprlatdy  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may  be 
hrid  at  the  desk  until  Wednesday.  Feb- 
ruary 18.  19M,  for  additional  cosponscM^. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  (S.  2890)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Rdatlons  Act  and  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
oertlfleatlon  of  representatives  only  upon 
vote  by  secret  ballot  of  50  percent  of 
employees  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election, 
and  to  require  that  employees  voting  in 
such  eleetlcms  be  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  against  representation  by 
any  individual  or  organization,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  DoMiNicK.  was  recdved. 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  add  that  the  bill  which  I  am 
sending  to  the  desk  for  reference  and 
holding  for  additional  cosponsors  is  In 
accordanee  with  the  amendment  ^ii&t  we 
suggested  in  oonunlttee  when  we  were 
debating  section  14(b) .  and  the  speeches 
that  I  made  last  October  and  a  week  ago 
In  the  procew  of  dtoctisalng  section  14(b). 
It  is.  In  my  opinion,  a  major  part  of  the 
MU  of  rights  of  the  worklngman. 
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THE  PRBSSma  NEED  FOR  A  US. 
COURT  OF  LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  create  a  US.  Court  of  Labor- 
Management  Relations. 

This  measure  provides  for  the  creation 
of  a  five-man  court  which  will  be  em- 
powered to  assimie  jurisdiction  In  dead- 
locked labor  disputes  that  threaten  the 
national  interest.  The  new  tribunal  will 
serve  as  a  backstop  to  our  traditional 
system  of  free  collective  bargaining,  and 
only  when  representatives  of  labor  and 
management  find  It  impossible  to  reach 
agreement  through  normal  processes  will 
the  Judges  be  called  upon  to  issue  bind- 
ing decisions  In  order  to  protect  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  195  million 
Americans. 

The  Court  of  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions will  enter  a  labor  dispute  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  determines 
that  an  actual  or  threatened  work  stop- 
page In  the  affected  Industry  would  Im- 
peril the  national  interest.  The  Judges 
will  first  attempt  to  get  the  disputants  to 
settle  their  differences  voluntarily  at  the 
bargaining  table,  and  they  will  have  the 
power  to  issue  whatever  orders  might  be 
required  to  bring  employer  and  employee 
together  in  honest  efforts  to  arrive  at  a 
settlement.  All  avenues  to  a  voluntary 
pact  having  been  exhausted,  however,  the 
court  will  be  authorized  to  examine  the 
Issues  involved  and  hand  down  a  final 
and  binding  Judgment  covering  wages, 
hours,  and  any  other  points  of  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  collective  bargaining 
tables  are  valuable  pieces  of  furniture 
that  must  not  be  permitted  to  gather 
dust  In  some  attic  because  those  who  sit 
at  them  are  at  times  unable — for  what- 
ever reason — to  come  to  accord  on  con- 
tract terms. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  will  give  a 
new  luster  to  the  bargaining  table,  for 
at  every  turn,  this  proposal  reinforces 
the  principles  of  voluntary  negotiations. 

When  an  actual  or  threatened  work 
stoppage  seems  to  Imperil  the  public  in- 
terest of  the  Nation,  the  President  will 
be  authorized  to  appoint  a  fact-finding 
board  to  report  on  the  Issues  of  the  dis- 
pute. Then,  should  he  deem  it  neces- 
sary— on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented by  the  Board — the  President  will 
direct  the  Attorney  General  to  Invoke 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Labor- 
Management  Relations. 

Once  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  has 
been  Invoked,  the  Judges  will  be  able  to 
enjoin  an  actual  or  threatened  strike  for 
80  days.  During  this  period,  collective 
bargaining  between  employer  and  em- 
ployees will  continue  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  judges,  who  will  be  authorized 
to  Issue  wliatever  orders  are  necessary  to 
require  the  parties  to  make  every  effort 
to  settle  their  differences  through  nego- 
tiations. 

If,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  80-day 
period,  both  parties  feel  they  are  nearing 
a  settlement  and  voluntarily  agree  to 
continue  the  Injunction,  the  court  will 
honor  their  request,  and  free  bargaining 
will  go  on.    If,  however,  the  stalemate 


has  not  been  broken,  and  it  is  apparent 
to  the  conrt  that  further  bargjiining 
would  be  futile,  the  court,  on  its  own 
motion,  will  continue  the  injunction  and 
schedule  immediate  hearings  for  a  final 
decision.  All  due  processes  of  law  will 
be  afforded,  and  the  parties  will  be  given 
every  reasonable  opportunity  to  present 
arguments  in  support  of  their  positions. 
Finally,  though,  a  binding  Judgment  will 
be  handed  down. 

Rooted  in  the  conviction  that  the  in- 
stitutions of  collective  bargaining  must 
be  given  every  chance  to  function,  this 
measure  contains  provisions  that  will  al- 
low the  Judges  to  vacate  any  Judgment 
should  they  feel  that  to  do  so  would  not 
harm  the  national  Interest,  or  should  em- 
ployer and  employees  finally  ratify  a 
contract  voluntarily. 

Mr.  President,  the  proven  system  by 
which  owner  and  worker  have  sat  down 
together  to  arrive  at  mutually  satisfac- 
tory conditions  of  employment  has  been 
the  catalyst  in  the  formula  that  created 
this  Nation's  current  high  level  of  pros- 
perity. It  Is  a  catalyst  that  cannot  be 
left  out  if  we  are  to  continue  to  expand 
our  industrial  might. 

Yet.  beneficial  sis  the  process  of  free 
collective  bargaining  has  proven  to  be, 
Its  occasional  failures  have  demon- 
strated the  pressing  need  for  the  sort  of 
machinery  I  am  proposing  to  protect  the 
public  Interest  in  unresolved  labor  dis- 
putes that  are  harmful  to  the  economy  or 
to  the  health  and  safety  of  innocent 
Americans. 

The  fact  that  the  public  has  an  Im- 
portant stake  in  many  labor  negotia- 
tions has  become  increasingly  clear  as 
the  various  elements  of  our  highly  In- 
dustrialized economy  have  moved  toward 
greater  and  greater  Interdependence. 
Gone  forever  are  the  days  when  the 
skilled  craftsman,  working  in  his  home, 
produced  the  dishes,  the  shoes,  or  the 
clothing  required  by  his  family  and 
neighbors.  Gone  with  these  days  Is  an 
economic  fragmentation  that  could 
shield  the  average  man  from  the  storms 
of  labor  strife  that  might  cloud  the 
horizon. 

Today,  a  strike  in  Detroit  can  send 
out  shock  waves  that  reach  to  Gary,  to 
Akron,  to  New  York,  and  to  thousands  of 
other  cities  and  towns  throughout  the 
Nation.  Unwittingly  and  unwillingly. 
millions  of  ordinary  citizens  can  be  made 
pawns  In  power  struggles  between  em- 
ployer and  employee — power  struggles  In 
which  the  general  public  has  no  primary 
interest. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  evidence 
of  the  havoc  an  unsettled  labor  dispute 
can  wreak  on  the  lives  of  Innocent  per- 
sons was  presented  in  blaring  newspaper 
headlines  for  12  days  last  month.  New 
York  City — a  metropolis  heavily  depend- 
ent on  Its  subways  and  buses— was  de- 
prived of  pubUc  transportation  for  nearly 
2  weeks  while  negotiators  from  the 
Transport  Worker's  Union  and  the  Tran- 
sit Authority  sought  agreement  on  a  new 
contract  for  wages  and  hours. 

When  the  TWU  defied  the  law  and  Ig- 
nored the  welfare  of  8  million  New  York- 
ers by  walking  out  on  strike,  a  giant  city 
was  nearly  strangled.     Stranded  sub- 
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urbanltes  were  unable  to  get  to  midtown 
jobs.  Manhattan  stores  experienced 
serious  losses,  and  many  small  businesses 
were  only  saved  by  the  prompt  action 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
which  authorized  emergency  loans  to 
shopkeepers  and  others  suddenly  faced 
with  serious  losses. 

The  Commerce  and  Industry  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  has  estimated  that  the 
transit  strike  cost  New  Yorkers  $1  bil- 
lion, over  three-quarters  of  which  will 
not  be  recoverable.  Most  of  this  loss 
was  in  wages  paid  to  or  wages  lost  by 
those  who  could  not  reach  their  offices, 
stores,  and  factories. 

Unfortujiately,  the  transit  strike  In 
New  York  was  but  the  most  recent  of  a 
number  of  strikes  that  have  been  inimi- 
cal to  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

For  Instance,  in  1965,  more  than  100 
days  of  work  stoppages  further  hobbled 
our  already  dangerously  inflrm  maritime 
industry.  The  longshoreman's  strike 
that  began  In  December  of  1964  and  ex- 
tended through  the  entire  winter  kept 
191,000  men  from  their  jobs.  Besides 
the  60.000  longshoremen  involved.  38,000 
seamen  and  other  maritime  workers, 
45,000  railroad  men,  and  48,000  truckers 
cjuld  not  draw  their  regular  paychecks. 
According  to  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce, 
with  855  ships  lying  idle  in  their  berths, 
this  Nation's  Imports  fell  off  $60  million 
a  day,  and  exports  declined  by  $40  mil- 
lion a  day. 

Thus.  America's  all-Important  foreign 
trade  surplus  was  depleted  by  $20  mil- 
lion each  day  that  the  strike  lasted.  It 
took  approximately  half  a  year  after  a 
settlement  was  ratified  before  normal 
trade  patterns  reasserted  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  there  have  been  84  strikes  In  the 
United  States  that  have  Idled  40.000  or 
more  workers  at  one  time.  Several  of 
these  stoppages  have  lasted  over  100 
days.  All  have  caused  immeasurable 
hardships,  not  only  to  management  and 
labor,  but  also  to  countless  multitudes  of 
citizens  who  are  suddenly  unable  to  get 
from  one  place  to  another,  or  to  get  coal 
or  cotton,  electrical  appliances  or  auto- 
mobiles; or  who  are  laid  off  because  the 
factory  where  they  work  cannot  get  the 
raw  materials  necessary  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  its  products. 

Each  failure  on  the  part  of  workers 
and  employers  to  arrive  at  voluntary 
agreements  without  resort  to  strikes, 
lockouts  or  other  stoppages  has  given 
renewed  Impetus  to  the  many  different 
campaigns  for  reform  of  the  methods  by 
which  industrial  disputes  are  settled. 

Only  a  few  short  weeks  ago,  Walter 
Reuther,  president  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers  Union,  was  quoted  in  the  New 
York  Times  as  having  said: 

Society  can't  tolerate  stoppages  which  en- 
danger the  very  existence  of  society. 

Mr.  Reuther  went  on  to  urge  that  every 
eiiort  be  made  to  find  new  means  of  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

On  an  Informal  basis.  Presidents  have 
lelt  constrained  to  Intervene  In  dead- 
locked negotiations  more  and  more  fre- 


quently, often  helping  to  effect  settle- 
ments at  the  cost  of  resentment  by 
employers  and  employees  and  a  partial 
erosion  of  the  collective  bargaining  sys- 
tem. 

In  a  more  formal  manner,  after  re- 
peated strikes  and  slowdowns  at  our  22 
missile  bases  and  test  areas  seemed  to 
threaten  this  Nation's  missile  program, 
the  late  President  Kennedy  appointed  an 
11 -member  Missile  Sites  Labor  Commis- 
sion, headed  by  the  then  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Arthur  Goldberg,  to  find  ways  of 
settling  labor  disputes  at  the  sites  with- 
out strikes  or  lockouts.  The  result  of 
the  Commission's  work  was  a  no-strike, 
no-lockout  pledge  on  the  part  of  labor 
and  management. 

Successful  as  this  approach  was  in  this 
instance,  however,  it  was  a  solution  tai- 
lored to  a  specific  situation.  Clearly, 
what  is  reqiiired  to  prevent  future  devas- 
tating maritime,  tiarislt,  steel,  communi- 
cations, or  other  harmful  strikes  is  an 
ongoing  Institution  with  competence  In 
all  aspects  of  Indiistrlal  relations,  and 
with  the  power  to  safeguard  the  public 
welfare.  In  short,  what  is  required  is 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Labor-Management 
Relations. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  committee  to 
which  this  legislation  Is  referred  will  re- 
port it  out  promptly  and  favorably  so 
that  the  Congress  can  take  the  necessary 
action  to  prevent  any  situation  from  de- 
veloping that  could  imperil  our  national 
security  or  welfare.  Never  before  has 
the  need  for  this  measure  been  greater 
than  it  is  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2891)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  U.S.  Court  of  Labor- 
Management  Relations  which  shall  have 
jurisdiction  over  labor  disputes  which 
result  in  work  stoppages  that  adversely 
affect  the  public  Interest  of  the  Nation 
to  a  substantial  degree  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Smathers,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RAILROAD  RE- 
TIREMENT ACT  OF  1937  TO  PRO- 
VIDE BENEFITS  FOR  CERTAIN 
CHILDREN  OF  DECEASED  RAIL- 
ROAD EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  social  security  amendments  of  1965, 
a  new  provision  was  added  to  social  se- 
curity benefits  for  children.  Previous 
law  had  allowed  a  child's  benefit  to  be 
paid  to  the  child  of  an  Insured  worker 
who  has  died,  reached  retirement  age. 
or  become  disabled  if  the  child  was  either 
under  age  18  or  under  a  disability  begin- 
ning before  age  18.  This  was  changed 
to  add  a  new  entitlement  for  children 
age  18  to  22  If  they  are  full-time  stu- 
dents. The  reason  for  this  change  was 
compelling — a  child  who  has  no  father 
to  look  to  for  support  may  be  prevented 
from  going  to  college,  vocational  school, 
or  even  from  completing  high  school  be- 
cause of  loss  of  parental  support. 

The  bin  I  am  Introducing  today,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Paul  Douglas  and  my- 


self, extends  this  benefit  to  children  of 
deceased  railroad  employees  who  are 
over  the  age  of  18  and  under  the  age  dT 
22.  and  are  full-time  students — so  that 
railroad  retirement  fund  benefits  will  be 
on  a  parity  with  what  we  have  provided 
for  those  under  social  security. 

Only  relatively  minor  costs  would  be 
added  to  the  railroad  retirement  fund 
and  should  be  passed  into  law  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  received  and  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate Senate  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2892)  to  amend  section 
5(1)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  to  provide  benefits  for  children  of 
deceased  railroad  employees  who  are 
over  the  age  of  17  and  below  the  age  of 
22  and  are  attending  an  educational  in- 
stitution as  full-time  students,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Mondale  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Douglas),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO  BUS  CTHARTER  SERVICE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce,  by  request,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  recommended  by  the  In- 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  to  re- 
quire future  applicants  to  the  Interstate 
Conmierce  Commission  for  motor  com- 
mon carrier  passenger  operating  author- 
ity to  show  a  need  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  special  or  chartered  parties,  in- 
stead of  conferring  the  right  to  perform 
such  transportation  as  an  incident  to 
obtaining  a  certificate  to  transport  pas- 
sengers over  a  regular  route  or  routes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
and  the  ICC's  recommendation  and 
statement  of  jurisdiction  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill, 
recommendation,  and  statement  of  justi- 
fication will  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

The  bill  (S.  2893)  to  amend  section  208 
(c)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to 
provide  that  certificates  Issued  In  the  fu- 
ture to  motor  common  carriers  of  pas- 
sengers shall  not  confer,  as  an  Incident  to 
the  grant  of  regular  route  authority,  the 
right  to  engage  In  special  or  charter  oper- 
ations, introduced  by  Mr.  Magnusow,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Ccanmittee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.     2893 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
208(c)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  Any  common  carrier  by  motor  vehicle 
transporting  passengers  under  a  certtflcate 
Issued  under  this  port  on  or  before  January 
1.  1987,  or  imder  any  reissuance  of  the  oper- 
ating rights  contained  In  such  certlflcate. 
may  transport  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce   to    any    place    special    or    chartered 
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partlw  under  such  rulsa  and  resuUtlons  aa 
tb«  Oommlaston  ahall  have  prMcrlbMl." 

The  recommendation  and  statement 
of  Justification,  presented  by  Mr.  Magnu- 
soN,  are  as  follows: 

RBCOMKENDATION   CONCniNlNO  INCIDENTAI, 

CHAsm  Rights 

We  recommend  that  section  208(c)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  motor  common  carriers  of  pas- 
sengers shall  not  engage  In  special  or  charter 
opcr*tlons  except  to  the  extent  they  are 
preMntly  authorized  to  do  so,  or  to  the  ex- 
tent they  may  hereafter  be  expressly  au- 
thorised to  engage  In  such  operations  by  a 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and 
neceMlty. 

JtTSTWICATION 

The  purpose  of  the  attached  draft  bill  la  to 
require  future  applicants  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  motor  common 
carrier  passenger  operating  authority  to  show 
a  need  for  the  transportation  of  special  or 
chartered  parties,  Instead  of  conferring  the 
right  to  perform  such  transportation  aa  an 
Incident  to  obtaining  a  cerUflcate  to  trans- 
port passengers  over  a  regular  route  or 
routes. 

At  present,  section  208(c)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerc«  Act  permits  any  regular 
route  common  carrier  of  passengers  by  motor 
vehicle  to  transport,  under  a  certificate  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  part  U  of 
the  act.  special  or  chartered  parties  from  any 
point  on  an  authorized  route  "to  any  place" 
as  a  destination  point.  The  phrase  "to  any 
place"  has  been  Interpreted  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  mean  "to  any  place  In  the  United 
States."  Ex  parte  So.  MC-29.  Regulations 
Oovernlng  Special  or  Chartered  Party  Serv- 
ice. 2S  If.C.C.  25,  i8.  Consequently,  any 
regular  route  common  carrier  of  i>a«8engers 
has  an  unlimited  number  of  destination 
points  for  charter  service. 

In  1938  when  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  was 
passed,  charter  services  were  only  a  small 
part  of  common  carrier  operations.  Since 
ISSfi.  charter  operations  have  Increased 
greatly  and  have  accounted  for  an  increas- 
ingly larger  share  of  passenger  motorbiis 
revenues.  For  example,  in  1939  charter  op- 
erations accounted  for  approximately  3  per- 
cent of  tb«  rerenues  of  class  I  motor  carriers. 
In  1944.  how«ver.  charter  operations  ac- 
counted for  10  percent  of  the  revenues  of 
class  I  motor  carriers.  They  accounted  for 
nearly  20  percent  of  the  revenues  of  class  U 
and  claas  HI  motor  carriers  In  1943.  the  latest 
year  for  which  these  figures  are  available. 

Today  many  motorbus  carriers  are  able 
to  render  regtUarly  scheduled  service  essen- 
tial to  thousands  of  communities  because 
revenues  from  charter  service  offset  operating 
losses  Ineurrvd  on  certain  Intercity  sched- 
ules. In  some  Instances  regular  route  pass- 
enger bus  service  would  be  discontinued  were 
it  not  for  charter  revenues. 

In  recent  years  abuses  have  been  obsen'ed 
respecting  "Incidental  charter  operations." 
Carriers  have  frequently  applied  for  the  right 
to  transport  passengers  over  a  short  regular 
route  solely  for  the  purpoae  of  obtaining  the 
tncldantal  charter  rights  from  nolnts  on  such 
routes  to  all  points  in  the  united  States. 
Some  carriers  conduct  only  token  operations 
over  their  authorized  routes  in  order  to  re- 
tain tb«  right  to  engage  In  transportation  of 
charter  partlas  throughout  the  country. 
Usually  sooh  operations  are  In  the  vicinity  of 
a  metropolitan  area  which  provides  access  to 
a  large  charter  aervloe  market  which  already 
Is  sarred  adequately  by  existing  charter  op- 
erations. For  example,  some  carriers  have 
been  known  (o  operate  a  single  station  wagon 
as  their  only  regular  route  passenger  service. 
wtille  utillalnc  buMS  In  the  performance  of 
charter  senrlce  to  points  and  places  through- 
out the  United  States. 


The  proposed  amendment  would  in  no  way 
affect  the  operations  of  presently  authorized 
carriers.  It  would  require  future  applicants 
for  motor  common  carrier  passenger  author- 
ity to  show  a  need  for  the  service  of  trans- 
porting special  or  charter  parties  Instead  of, 
as  today,  automatically  obtaining  such  rights 
as  an  incident  to  a  grant  of  regular  route 
authority. 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  above,  the  Com- 
mission recommends  early  consideration  and 
enactment  by  the  Congress  of  this  proposed 
measure. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
FUOmVE  BAILEE  BILL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
added  my  name  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2855, 
a  bill  to  curb  abuses  by  ball  bondsmen  in 
recovering  fugitive  bailees. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights,  which  has  con- 
ducted extensive  studies  and  hearings  on 
bail  procedures  and  other  aspects  of 
criminal  justice,  I  have  been  concerned 
for  some  time  about  the  need  for  a  law 
of  this  kind.  It  is  a  deplorable  situation, 
indeed,  which  permits  a  private  bonds- 
man to  cross  State  lines  and  seize  a  bailee 
in  complete  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the 
bailee  and  without  the  necessity  of  com- 
plying with  State  arrest  procedures  and 
other  requirements  of  procedural  due 
process. 

I  have  studied  Senator  Tydings^  bill 
and  I  believe  the  approach  it  takes  to  be 
the  proper  way  of  handling  this  problem. 
I  am  sure  that  hearings  will  reveal  any 
changes  that  are  necessary  and  that  a 
bill  can  be  reported  which  merits  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I  assure  Senator  Tydincs  that  I 
shall  do  whatever  I  can  to  assure  early 
enactment  of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  PROGRAM  NEEDS 
LEGISLATIVE  HELP 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
abominable  financial  straits  and  con- 
fusion which  currently  face  the  Small 
Business  Administration  have  been  the 
subject  of  extensive  discussion  and  an- 
alysis during  recent  committee  meetings 
and  in  Senate  and  House  debate.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  present  moratorium 
not  only  on  the  approval  of  direct  busi- 
ness loans  but  also  on  the  acceptance  of 
applications.  The  small  business  seg- 
ment of  the  economy  deserves  more  con- 
sideration and  assistance  than  this,  both 
from  the  Administration  and  from  the 
Congress. 

In  December  of  1965,  several  members 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness explored  with  the  SBA  Executive 
Administrator,  Ross  Davis,  the  current 
status  of  small  business  programs  and 
future  prospects.  Under  the  leadership 
of  the  committee  chairman,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Alabama.  Senator 
SPAJUUfAN,  we  discussed  in  detail  the  fi- 
nancial and  administrative  problems  of 
SBA.  At  that  time.  Mr.  Davis  furnished 
the  Small  Business  Committee  with  his 
qualified  agreement  that  remedial  legis- 
lation was  needed  to  separate  SBA's  re- 
volving fund  into  three  categories. 


Mr.  Davis  pointed  out  that  even  under 
the  original  system  of  SBA  funding  there 
was  a  continuing  need  for  supplemental 
appropriations  due  to  an  unprecedented 
number  of  applications  for  regular  busi- 
ness loans. 

When  disaster  funds  are  merged  with 
the  regular  funds,  the  problem  of  supple- 
mental appropriations  to  maintain  an 
adequate  revolving  fund  becomes  compli- 
cated. The  Inordinate  drain  on  SBA 
moneys  created  by  the  hurricane  dis- 
asters In  the  gulf  coast  region  last 
autumn  is  a  matter  of  record.  There  is 
no  need  to  speak  in  detail  on  this  situa- 
tion because  we  are  aware  of  it. 

In  effect,  the  requirement  to  assist  the 
business  people  in  that  devastated  area 
has  completely  nullified  the  regular  SBA 
program.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  per- 
sons Involved  in  these  tragedies  must  be 
assisted;  but  the  point  is  that  we  should 
have  a  separate  fund  for  them — a  fund 
which  can  be  replenished  by  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  in  case  of  excess  dis- 
aster loan  requirements.  The  able  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmirk] 
has  introduced  a  measure,  S.  2729,  which 
will  accomplish  this  separation  of  funds 
and  which  will  add  much-needed  stabil- 
ity to  the  SBA  program.  I  reemphasize 
that  Administrator  Davis  agrees  to  the 
need  for  this  legislation. 

I  endorsed  S.  2729  during  the  Small 
Business  Committee  hearings  in  Decem- 
ber and  also  during  the  hearings  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Small  Business  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2729,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.   MoNRONEY    (for   himself    and    Mr. 
Brevvster)  on  January  27, 1966. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  next 
printing  of  S.  2814  there  be  added  as 
cosf>onsors  the  names  of  the  following 
Senators:  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
fMr.  Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart],  the  Sermtor  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHELl  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2845. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  27,  1966.  the  name  of 
Mr.  Hahtkk  was  added  as  an  additional 
cosponaor  of  the  blU  (S.  2843)  to  revise 
postal  rates  on  certain  fourth-class  mail, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 


NOTICE   OF   HEARING— POPULA- 
TION DIALOG  CONTINUES 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  traveled  a  considerable  distance  in 
the  population  dialog  this  89th  Con- 
gress. 

Tomorrow  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Aid  Expenditures  will  hold  its  18th 
hearing  on  S.  1676.  a  bill  to  coordinate 
and  disseminate  birth  control  informa- 
tion upon  request.  The  hearings  will 
start  1  hour  earlier  than  usual — at  9  a.m. 
The  subcommittee  invites  all  interested 
persons  to  attend. 

Contributing  to  the  population  discus- 
sion Wednesday  will  be  Dean  William  E. 
Moran,  Jr..  Georgetown  University 
School  of  Foreign  Service,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Catholic  Association  for  In- 
ternational Peace.  Dean  Moran  will 
raise  new  questions  for  which  answers 
must  be  found. 

Joining  him  tomorrow  are  two  Prot- 
estant lay  spokesmen:  Mrs.  Theodore  F. 
Wallace,  of  Shawnee  Mission.  Kans.,  a 
vice  president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ,  and  Mr.  James  Mac- 
Cracken.  New  York  City,  the  executive 
director  of  Church  World  Service.  Mr. 
MacCracken  directs  the  work  of  an  orga- 
nization responsible  for  the  feeding  of 
many  millions  of  hungry  people  in  many 
parts  of  our  world. 

How  do  we  raise  enough  food  to  feed 
the  multiplying  millions? 

The  subcommittee  has  asked  Dr.  Ray- 
mond Ewell,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  vice  president 
for  research  of  the  State  University  of 
New  York  in  Buffalo  to  address  his  re- 
marks to  the  problems  of  food  supply 
and  food  distribution.  Dr.  Ewell  Is  a 
professor  of  chemistry  and  chemical  en- 
gineering. He  is  consultant  on  research 
to  AID,  and  consultant  on  the  fertilizer 
industry  for  the  Government  of  India 
and  for  the  United  Nations.  Dr.  Ewell 
has  recently  returned  from  one  of  his 
many  trips  to  India  and  he  has  also  trav- 
eled extensively  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  refer- 
red to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Gilbert  S.  Merrltt,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
Cf.S  attorney,  middle  district  >of  Tennessee, 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Kenneth  Harwell,  re- 
signed. 

Anthony  J.  Purka,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
P.S.  marshal,  western  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, term  of  4  years,  vice  James  R.  Berry, 
resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Tuesday.  February  15,  1966,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  It  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills  and  joint 
resolution,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

H  R.  2600.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  acqui- 
sition and  preservation  of  the  real  property 
known  as  the  Ansley  Wilcox  House  In  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  as  a  national  historic  site; 

H.R.  4665.  An  act  relating  to  the  income 
tax  treatment  of  exploration  expenditures 
in  the  case  of  mining; 

H.R.  6125.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
722  of  the  79th  Congress  and  Public  Law 
85-935.  relating  to  the  National  Air  Museum 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution; 

H.R.  9273.  An  act  to  repeal  certain  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  the  printing  as 
House  documents  of  certain  proceedings; 

H.R.  10185.  An  act  amending  certain  estate 
tax  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1939; 

H.R.  11006.  An  act  to  extend  the  statutory 
burial  allowance  to  certain  veterans  whose 
deaths  occur  as  a  result  of  a  service-con- 
nected disability; 

H.R.  11007.  An  act  to  provide  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  Deputy  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans" Affairs  to  assume  the  duties  of  Ad- 
nUnlstrator  during  the  absence  or  disability 
of  the  Administrator,  or  during  a  vacancy 
in  that  office,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  11631.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  clarify  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Veterans'  Administration  with  re- 
spect to  the  training  and  education  of  health 
service  personnel; 

H.R.  11747.  An  act  to  amend  section  3203, 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  restrict  the 
conditions  under  which  benefits  are  imme- 
diately reduced  upon  readmlssion  of  veterans 
for  hospitalization  or  other  institutional  care; 

H.R.  11748.  An  act  to  amend  section  111  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
prepayment  of  certain  expenses  associated 
with  the  travel  of  veterans  to  or  from  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facility  or  other  place, 
in  connection  with  vocational  rehabilitation 
or  counseling,  or  for  the  purpose  of  examina- 
tion, treatment,  or  care; 

HJi.  11927.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  permit 
deduction  by  brokers  of  certain  costs  and  ex- 
p^enses  from  rental  collections  on  properties 
acquired  under  the  veterans  loan  programs: 
and 

H.J.  Res.  12.  Joint  resolution  to  permit  the 
flying  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  for 
24  hours  of  each  day  at  the  grave  of  Cnpt. 
William  Driver  in  NashvUle,  Tenn. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred,  as  indicated: 

H.R.  2600.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  preservation  of  the  real  prop- 
erty known  as  the  Ansley  Wilcox  House  In 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  as  a  national  historic  site;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  4665.  An  act  relating  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  exploration  expenditures  In 
the  case  of  mining; 

H.R.  10185.  An  act  amending  certain  es- 
tate tax  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1939; 

H.R.  11006.  An  act  to  extend  the  statutory 
burial  allowance  to  certain  veterans  whose 
deaths  occur  as  a  result  of  a  service-con- 
nected disability; 

H.R.  11007.  An  act  to  provide  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  Deputy  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  assume  the  duties  of  Ad- 


ministrator during  the  absence  or  d.sability 
of  the  Administrator,  or  during  a  vac.uicy  in 
that  office,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

HR.  11747.  An  BCt  to  amend  section  3203. 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  restrict  the 
conditions  under  which  benefits  are  imme- 
diately reduced  upon  re.idmission  of  veterans 
for  hospltilization  or  other  institutional 
care;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

H.R.  6125.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
722  of  the  79th  Congress  nnd  Public  Law  85- 
935.  relating  to  the  National  Air  Museum 
of   the  Smithsonian   Institution;    and 

H.R.  9273.  An  act  to  repeal  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  the  printing  as  Hou?e 
documents  of  certain  proceedings:  to  the 
Committer  on  Rules  and  Administration 

H  R.  11631.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  clarify  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Veterans'  Administration  with  re- 
spect to  the  training  and  education  of  health 
service  personnel;   and 

H  R.  11748.  An  act  to  amend  section  111 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  prepayment  of  certain  expenses  associ- 
ated with  the  travel  of  veterans  to  or  from 
a  Veterans'  Administration  facility  or  other 
place,  in  connection  with  vocational  re- 
habilitation or  counseling,  or  for  the  ptirF>ose 
of  examination,  treatment,  or  care:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

H.R.  1 1927.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  permit  deduc- 
tion by  brokers  of  certain  costs  and  expenses 
from  rental  collections  on  properties  ac- 
quired under  the  veterans'  loan  programs: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.J.  Res.  12.  Joint  resolution  to  permit  the 
flying  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  for 
24  hours  of  each  day  at  the  grave  of  Capt 
William  Driver  in  Nashville.  Tenn.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


L.B.J.'S  GREAT  RECORD  IN  MEETING 
PEACE  DEMANDS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  has  met  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  12  demands  on  Vietnam  pol- 
icy made  by  the  Committee  for  a  Sane 
Nuclear  Policy  in  November. 

On  November  27,  Sane  organized  the 
b'ggest  peace  march  ever  held  in  Wash- 
ington—more than  20,000  persons.  Its 
announced  aim  was  not  to  force  the 
United  States  to  unilaterally  withdraw 
from  Vietnam  but  to  negotiate  the  issue. 

One  of  the  major  demands  was  that 
the  United  States  stop  bombing  North 
Vietnam.  A  pause  was  ordered  and 
maintained  for  37  days. 

Sane  asked  the  United  States  to  state 
the  conditions  under  which  it  would 
negotiate.  The  answer  for  months  has 
been  without  preconditions  or  restric- 
tions. 

Sane  asked  for  an  American  call  for  a 
cease-fire.  The  United  States  has  called 
for  a  cease-fire. 

Sane  urged  U.S.  support  for  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1954.  Such  support 
has  been  stated  many  times. 

Sane  wanted  a  U.S.  declaration  favor- 
ing the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  mlli- 
taiy  forces  from  South  Vietnam.  This 
has  been  a  frequently  stated  goal  of  U.S. 
policy 

Sane  asked  the  United  States  to  state 
its  support  for  free  elections  in  Vietnam. 
This  it  has  done. 

Sane  urged  U.S.  support  for  "peaceful" 
reunification  of  Vietnam.  American 
ixillcy  backs  this  plan  if  an  elected  South 
Vietnamese  Government  wants  reunifi- 
cation. 
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other  demands  with  which  TJB.  policy 
Is  in  agreement  Include  US.  support  for 
United  Nations  initiative  on  Vietnam,  in- 
clusion of  the  Vietcong  in  peace  talks — 
as  members  of  the  Hanoi  delegation — 
and  willingness  to  "de-escalate"  the  war 
if  the  other  side  will  also. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  Sane  de- 
mands and  the  U.S.  position  be  printed 
ii.  the  RzcoRO  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


UAtTK    OCMAMO 

I.  United  Stat«*  rtop  bombing  Nortb 
Vietnam. 

a.  United  Statea  caU  for  a  cease-fire. 

3.  Unlt«d  Statee  (tate  condltlona  under 
which  It  will  accept  peace. 

4.  United  Statea  again  support  Oeneva 
accords. 

5.  United  States  favor  eventual  withdrawal 
of  all  foreign  military  forces. 

S.  United  States  favor  Vietnam  free 
elections. 

7.  United  States  sui^Kirt  prohibition  of 
military  alliances. 

8.  United  States  favor  peaceful  reunifica- 
tion of  Vietnam. 

9.  United  States  agree  to  constitution  of 
representative  government  In  South  Vietnam. 

10.  United  States  support  U.N.  supervision 
of  cease-fire  and  UJ7.  provision  for  estab- 
lishing new  government  In  South  Vietnam. 

II.  United  Statea  halt  introduction  of  men 
and  materiel  and  ask  other  side  to  do  same. 

13.  United  Statea  negotiate  with  all  parties 
Including  Vietcong. 


O.3.  posmoN 

United  States  did  so  for  more  than  a 
month. 

United  States  haa  called   for  a  cease-flre. 

United  States  says  It  will  discuss  peace 
without  any  preconditions  or  restrictions. 

United  States  has  done  so. 

United  States   favors   such   withdrawal. 
.  United  States  does  favor  this. 

United  States  indicates  it  will  if  after  elec- 
tion the  South  Vietnamese  Government  so 
desires. 

United  States  favors  reuniflcation  if 
elected  South  Vietnamese  Government  wishes 
reunification. 

United  States  favors  this  If  elected  South 
Vietnamese  Government  does. 

The  President  welcomes  any  tJ.N.  Initiative. 
On  January  31,  L.B.J,  announced  we  are 
talcing  the  Vietnam  issue  to  the  U.N. 

United  States  welcomes  such  deescalatlon. 
A  unilateral  halt  would  mean  US.  surrender. 

The  President  has  said  Vietcong  could  be 
represented   at  conference  table. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration's  stand  on  Sane's  de- 
mands, while  not  annoiwced  specifically 
as  such,  actually  agree  with  more  than 
90  percent  of  this  outstanding  organiza- 
tion. 

Where  does  North  Vietnam  stand  on 
these  issues?  By  any  standard  of  meas- 
urement Hanoi's  score  would  be  near 
zero. 

Peace  is  what  the  President  is  trying 
with  all  his  heart  to  achieve;  and  I  think 
he  is  doing  well,  considering  the  cruel 
and  tragic  drcimistancee. 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  SUPPORTED 
SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  tbe  Budget  Bureau's  recent  de- 
cision to  withhold  moneys  already  appro- 
priated from  the  special  milk  program 
for  achoolcbildren  I  believe  that  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  take  a  look  at  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  position  on  this  vital 
program. 

In  a  speech  made  before  a  milk  and 
nutrition  c<Hxference  in  1962  President 
Kennedy  put  it  this  way: 

There  are  many  schoolchildren  today  who 
do  not  participate  in  the  school  milk  and 
school  lunch  programs  because  their  schools 
do  not  and  often  cannot  make  them  avail- 
able. Last  year  we  expanded  these  programs. 
I  hope  more  and  more  children  will  be  able 
to  receive  school  milk  and  lunches  in  the 
days  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  the  Budget 
Bureau's  false  economy  move  less  and 
leas  children  wUl  be  receiving  school  milk 
in  the  days  ahead.  The  Bureau's  slice 
of  $3  million  of  appropriated  funds  from 
the  program  has  resulted  in  a  10-percent 
cutback  in  the  Pederal  reimbursement 
rates.  As  a  result  the  children  them- 
selves in  many  Instances  will  have  to  pay 
more.    Some  children,  especially  those 


from  low-income  families — the  ones  who 
need  the  milk  most — will  drop  out  of  the 
program. 

Of  course  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's plans  for  next  year  are  even  more 
destructive  of  the  Intent  of  the  program 
as  spelled  out  by  President  Kennedy.  The 
budget  would  be  cut  from  $103  to  $21 
million  and  a  means  test  would  be 
used  to  make  sure  that  the  milk  goes 
only  to  the  neediest.  In  informal  dis- 
cussions the  Department  has  indicated 
that  they  feel  only  one-flfth  to  one-sixth 
of  the  children  participating  in  the  school 
milk  program  would  stop  drinking  milk 
if  the  Pederal  share  were  eliminated  in 
all  but  poverty  cases.  I  think  this  esti- 
mate is  far  too  low.  But  even  If  it  is 
correct  it  means  that  millions  of  our  Na- 
tion's schoolchildren  will  drop  out  of  the 
school  milk  program  If  It  is  modified. 


JAVITS  OPPOSES  PROPOSED  AGRI- 
CULTURE BUDGET  cxrrs 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
these  remarks  to  take  exception  to  var- 
ious budget  cuts  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration in  agriculture.  Perhaps  the 
most  startling  of  these  is  the  proposed 
cut  for  the  school  milk  program. 

The  Federal  Government  during  fiscal 
1966  is  spending  $100  million  to  subsi- 
dize more  than  3  billion  half -pint  bottles 
of  milk  for  schoolchildren.  The  new 
budget  proposes  to  cut  this  amount  by 
79  percent — down  to  a  meager  $21  mil- 
Uon. 

I  was  concerned  earlier  this  year  when 
the  Budget  Bureau  held  back  $3  mUlion 
from  the  funds  already  appropriated  for 
the  school  mUk  program.  But  now  the 
administration  has  decided  that  this 
progrsmi  must  suffer  so  that  some  of  the 
President's  other  proposals — some  of 
which  are  new  and  unproven — can  be 
undertaken.    I  believe  that  the  school 


milk  program  is  one  which  has  proven 
over  the  years  to  be  most  effective.  I 
feel  this  coimtry  can  afford  to  see  that 
its  future  generation  is  given  the  proper 
nutritional  development.  I  see  no  need 
to  reduce  this  program  which  has  cost 
relatively  little  find  done  so  much  so  that 
we  may  grope  our  way  into  new  pro- 
grams where  the  results  are  imcertain. 

Another  aspect  of  this  cut  in  the  school 
milk  program  would  likely  be  its  dele- 
terious effect  upon  the  milk  producers 
across  the  Nation.  While  at  the  mo- 
ment, there  exists  a  relatively  stable 
balance  between  the  amount  of  milk 
produced  and  commercial  demand,  milk 
has  historically  been  produced  in  great- 
er quantities  in  the  spring  and  summer 
than  in  the  fall  and  winter.  So  it  seems 
we  cannot  write  off  the  possibility  of  in- 
creased surpluses  in  the  near  future. 
Any  statement  to  the  contrary  appears 
to  me  to  be  premature  optimism. 

The  present  subsidy  payment  of  the 
U.S.  Government  is  approximately  3 
cents  for  a  half  pint.  If  the  milk  is  reg- 
ularly sold  for  6  cents  then  the  cost  to 
the  schoolchildren  is  only  3  cents.  Thus, 
if  there  is  no  subsidy,  the  cost  for  the 
child  will  double.  This  few  cents  may 
seem  very  insignificant  but  to  some  it 
may  be  the  determining  factor  to  a  child 
in  selecting  something  other  than  milk- 
something  perhaps  with  a  lower  nutri- 
tional value  or  it  is  even  possible  a  child 
might  have  no  milk  at  all  because  of  the 
lack  of  a  few  additional  cents.  The  unit 
costs  of  this  subsidy  program  are  very 
small  and  benefits  certainly  very  great. 
It  must  be  maintained  at  the  very  least— 
undiminished. 

I  take  exception  as  well  to  the  pro- 
posed cut  of  $320,000  from  the  funds  al- 
lotted for  the  Joint  Federal-State  fight 
against  the  golden  nematode — an  insect 
which  has  the  cai>ability  of  destroying 
the  entire  Long  Island  potato  crop.  The 
destruction  of  the  potato  crop  could  re- 
sult in  the  loss  to  the  economy  of  New 
York  State  of  over  $25  million  annually. 
The  proposed  nematode  control  fund  cut 
from  $425,000  to  $105,000 — more  than  75 
percent — comes  at  a  time  when  the  com- 
bined Federal-State  investment  of  some 
$8  million  over  a  20-year  period  is  near- 
ing  its  goal.  I  am  informed  that  there 
is  a  good  possibility  of  almost  complete 
containment  of  this  infestation  within 
the  next  3  or  4  years.  It  is  unthinkable 
to  me  that  the  Pederal  Government 
should  withdraw  its  financial  support 
and  personnel  when  the  success  of  its 
efforts  is  so  close  to  fruition. 

I  note  that  the  administration  has 
alarmingly  reduced  the  land-grant  col- 
lege program.  The  Pederal  land-grant 
college  program  has  for  over  a  century 
provided  this  Nation  with  trained  teach- 
ers and  engineers  who  have  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  Nation's  agriculture.  In 
New  York  State,  for  example,  the  appro- 
priations for  Instructional  purposes  for 
Cornell  University,  the  land-grant  college 
In  New  York  State,  have  been  slashed 
from  $600,000  to  $50,000  for  fiscal  1967 
Also  a  cut  of  over  $387.000 — or  a  cut  of 
over  20  percent — in  agriculture  research 
f imds  for  Cornell  University  and  the  New 
York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Oeneva,  NY.,  has  been  proposed. 
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Certainly,  this  country  cannot  afford 
such  cutbacks  in  education  and  re- 
search. The  research  which  will  be 
severely  curtailed  has  been  instrumental 
in  giving  this  Nation  the  cheapest  food 
in  the  world  in  terms  of  the  proportion 
of  our  incomes  used  to  buy  this  food. 
Only  18  percent  of  our  take-home  pay 
IS  spent  for  food  whereas  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Prance,  the  figure  is  almost  30 
percent  and  in  Russia,  it  is  nearly  50 
percent.  This  research  is  also  a  critical 
element  in  this  Nation's  expanding  for- 
eign aid  program — food  for  peace — as  we 
seek  to  help  the  newly  developing  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  improve  their  own 
systems  of  agricultural  production. 

This  Is  the  most  shortsighted  kind  of 
economy  that  I  can  think  of. 

I  protest  as  well  the  effort  to  cut  the 
gypsy  moth  program.  I  would  point  out 
that  New  York  State  has  cooperated 
fully  with  the  Federal  Goverrunent  in 
an  effort  to  suppress  the  gypsy  moth  and 
thus  prevent  It  from  spreading  westward 
to  the  Nation's  hardwood  forests.  If 
this  program  is  even  partially  abandoned, 
the  insect  is  likely  to  pass  through  New 
York  into  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  The 
proposed  budget  cut  of  20  percent — or 
$261,800 — would  place  an  unfair  burden 
on  New  York  State  when  in  fact  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  should  play  a  role  in 
eradicating  this  problem. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  seeing  that  each  of  these  very  im- 
portant appropriations  are  restored  to  at 
least  the  amount  appropriated  during 
fiscal  1966. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  programs  that 
I  feel  Americans,  and  certainly  New 
Yorkers,  would  rather  pay  more  taxes  to 
support  than  to  have  budget  cuts.  I 
strongly  protest  against  them. 


RECOGNITION    FOR    SENATOR 
RANDOLPH 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  extend  my  warmest 
congratulations  to  my  colleague.  Senator 
Randolph,  on  the  tribute  and  display  of 
confidence  which  the  Democratic  Party 
of  West  Virginia  has  extended  to  him. 

Saturday  of  last  week  was  the  closing 
filing  date  for  candidates  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  he  wUl  enter  the  Democratic 
primary  this  spring  for  reelection  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  unopposed  by  any  other  can- 
didate. I  believe  this  regard  which  West 
Virginia  Democrats  have  for  Senator 
Randolph  is  deserved. 

As  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
through  his  membership  on  the  Senate 
Committees  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
Senator  Randolph  has  achieved  an  out- 
standing record  of  service  to  West  Vir- 
ginia and  to  the  country. 

For  example,  his  interest  in  improving 
public  education  In  the  country  is  well 
known,  as  was  his  role  in  developing  the 
President's  program  for  highway  beauti- 
flcation.    These    are    matters    on    the 

RiCORD. 

I  commend  my  colleague  and  wish  him 
continued  success  in  his  career  of  public 
service. 


THE  GREAT  SOCIETY — THE  INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL COOPERATION 
ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
recent  message  to  the  Congress  on  the 
1967  budget.  President  Johnson  re- 
affirmed the  Nation's  determination  to 
push  forward  with  those  economic  and 
social  programs  which  are  the  goals  of 
our  Great  Society.  The  Congress,  par- 
ticularly this  89th  Congress,  has  enacted 
more  than  a  score  of  prografos  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  to  break  the  chain  of  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  lost  opportunity  which 
has  passed  from  generation  to  generation 
among  countless  numbers  of  our  people. 

We  have  approved  measures  to  rebuild 
and  revitalize  our  overcrowded,  in- 
efficient, and  rapidly  growing  cities.  We 
have  provided  the  machinery  and  the 
authority  for  increasing  economic  and 
social  improvement  of  our  rural  areas. 
We  have  enacted  legislation  which 
provides  for  wise  use  and  conservation  of 
our  precious  natural  resources. 

But  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  goals  of  the  Great  Society  can  be 
achieved  only  by  their  effective  imple- 
mentation at  the  State  and  local  levels. 
As  the  President  noted  in  his  budget 
message,  many  of  our  critical  new  pro- 
grams Involve  joint  ventures  between  the 
Pederal  Government  and  local  govern- 
ments in  thousands  of  communities 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Our  Federal  system  Is  being  tried,  as 
never  before,  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
rapidly  growing  population  for  services 
which  they  have  a  right  to  expect.  This 
is  especially  true  in  highly  lu-banized 
areas.  State  and  local  governments  are 
finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  carry 
out  their  responsibilities. 

While  we  know  that  time  and  adversity 
have  proved  our  Federal  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  be  sound,  the  dynamics  of 
recent  changes  have  created  weaknesses 
in  an  otherwise  durable  system — weak- 
nesses which  must  be  corrected  if  we 
are  to  accomplish  the  goals  of  the  Great 
Society. 

Last  year  I  was  privileged  to  introduce 
S.  561,  a  bill  designed  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration and  facilitate  congressional 
review  of  Pederal  grants-in-aid  and  to 
provide  a  means  for  coordinating  inter- 
governmental policy  in  the  administra- 
tion of  grants  for  urban  development. 
Forty  Senators  joined  with  me  in  spon- 
soring this  vital  piece  of  legislation,  and 
you  will  remember  that  on  August  5.  the 
Senate  unanimously  approved  this  pro- 
posed Intergoverrmiental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1965.  Very  briefiy,  the  bill  seeks 
to  achieve  the  fullest  cooperation  and 
coordination  of  activities  between  the 
levels  of  government  by  providing  that: 

First.  Gtovernors  will  be  fully  informed 
of  all  grants-in-aid  to  their  States,  and 
that  a  more  uniform,  yet  flexible,  admin- 
istration of  Federal  grant  funds  to  the 
States  will  be  established ; 

Second.  Congress  will  review  new 
grant  programs  to  Insure  that  such  ef- 
forts are  reassessed  at  least  once  in  a 
systematic  fashion  and  reconsidered  in 
light  of  changing  conditions ; 

Third.  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies will  be  permitted  to  render  urgently 


needed  technical  assistance  and  train- 
ing services  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments on  a  reimbursable  basis; 

Fourth.  Grant  apiriications  from  local- 
ities In  metropolitan  areas  shall  Include 
the  comments  of  areawlde  planning 
bodies,  and  that  general  units  of  local 
government  will  be  favored  as  recipients 
of  Pederal  aid.  in  contrast  to  special- 
purpose  districts  and  authorities;  and 

Fifth.  The  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, in  Its  acquisition,  use.  and  dis- 
posal of  urban  will,  to  the  extent  possible, 
take  into  consideration  local  zoning 
regulations  and  development  goals. 

This  proposed  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  constitutes  a  major  step  in 
developing  the  new  macliinery  required 
for  the  federalism  of  the  sixties. 

It  was  gratifying  to  me,  as  it  must  be 
for  all  Senators,  to  hear  President  John- 
son, in  his  recent  budget  message,  ex- 
press a  special  concern  for  the  improve- 
ment of  intergovernmental  relations  and 
an  urgent  call  for  final  action  on  S.  561. 

Favorable  action  should  be  taken  on  the 
proposed  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act,  already  before  the  Congress.  This  act 
would  Improve  the  administration  and 
facilitate  congressional  review  of  Pedeml 
grants-in-aid.  It  would  also  provide  a  means 
for  coordinating  intergovernmental  policy  in 
the  administration  of  grants  for  Xirbcm 
development. 

In  effect,  the  President  provided  one  of 
the  best  arguments  for  early  enswitment 
of  this  omnibus  mesisure  when  he  stated : 

The  success  or  faUure  of  •  •  •  (the  Great 
Society)  •  •  •  programs  depends  largely  on 
timely  and  effective  communications  and  on 
readiness  for  action  on  the  part  of  both 
Pederal  agencies  in  the  field  and  State  and 
local  governmental  units.  We  muat 
strengthen  the  coordination  of  Pederal  pro- 
grams in  the  field.  We  must  open  channels 
of  responsibiUty.  We  must  give  more  free- 
dom of  action  and  judgment  to  the  people 
on  the  firing  line.  We  must  help  State  and 
local  governmentB  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  Federal  agencies.  We  muat  see  that  in- 
formation gets  to  the  field  and  to  cooperating 
State  and  local  governments,  promptly  and 
accurately. 

The  Senate  has  already  completed  ac- 
tion on  the  measure.  It  now  awaits 
House  action.  I  strongly  urge  early  con- 
sideration and  passage  of  this  vitally 
needed  legislation. 


COLLEGE  STUDENTS  SUPPORT  U.S. 
POLICY  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Nation  and  the  world  continue 
to  hope  for  a  secure  and  peaceful  solu- 
tion in  Vietnam.  In  the  Halls  of  this 
great  Congress,  in  the  United  Nations, 
and  in  capltols  all  around  the  world  men 
and  women  are  grappling  with  the  urgent 
and  challenging  task  of  finding  a  peace- 
ful solution  in  southeast  Asia  and  a  se- 
ctire  independence  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese people. 

Meanwhile.  American  boys — our  great- 
est natural  resource — are  hour  by  hour 
face-to-face  with  the  fact  of  armed  Com- 
munist aggression. 

The  war  we  debate  here  today,  our 
boys  are  fighting  in  Vietnam.  In  cam- 
puses all  across  the  country,  the  call  of 
the  draft  has  begun  to  weave  its  way 
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through  the  dormitories,  the  student 
unions,  and  the  classrooms.  At  the  same 
time,  our  college  students  have  taken  a 
deep  and  serious  look  at  the  issues  of 
this  conflict.  Their  voice  is  being  raised 
for  all  the  Nation  to  hear. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  at  the  Uni- 
versity ot  Missouri  recently  over  1,200 
students,  after  considering  the  critical 
complexities  of  Vietnam,  signed  a  peti- 
tion circulated  by  the  Missouri  College 
Young  Democrats  in  conjunction  with 
the  Young  Republicans,  declaring  their 
full  support  for  the  President's  policy  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uiuinlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  resolution  be 
placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

VixTNAM  PrrrnoN 

WhereM  the  American  commitment  In  the 
Vietnam  war  haa  become  a  major  Issue  on 
many  college  campuses. 

Whereas  some  of  the  most  striking  dls- 
sADters  to  American  policy  In  Vietnam  have 
been  college  students. 

Whereas  these  critics  seem  unrepresenta- 
tive of  the  majority  of  the  students  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia:  There- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  the  undersigned  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Missouri  at  Colum- 
bia, after  consideration  of  the  critical  com- 
plexities of  this  Issue,  affirm  our  support  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  his  ad- 
ministration's policy  in  Vietnam. 


TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  Mrs. 
Esther  Peterson,  Executive  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs,  has 
ofiQclally  Informed  me  of  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Cbnsumer  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, January  14,  1966,  calling  for  prompt 
congressional  enactment  of  fair  pack- 
aging and  truth-ln-lendlng  legislation 
as  requested  by  the  President  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message,  sis  well  as  enact- 
ment of  Improvements  In  the  food,  drug, 
and  cosmetic  acts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of    this    resolution   be    printed   in   the 

RZCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 
RcsoLunoif     Passxd     bt     the     Consumer 

AOVISORT     COTTNCZL.    jAmjAXT     14,     1966 

Whereas  President  Johnson.  In  his  state  of 
the  Union  message,  has  called  for  action  "to 
prevent  the  deception  of  the  American  con- 
sumer— requiring  all  packages  to  state  clearly 
and  truthfully  their  contents — all  interest 
and  credit  charges  to  be  fully  revealed — and 
keeping  harmful  drugs  and  cosmetics  away 
from  our  stores":  and 

Whereas  President  Johnson,  In  his  state 
of  the  Union  message,  has  indicated  his  in- 
tent to  propose  legislation  "to  seek  an  end 
to  the  mounting  tragedy  of  destruction  on 
our  highways":  and 

Whereas  the  Consumer  Advisory  Council. 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  has  strongly  urged 
enactment  of  fair  pac^o^^g  and  truth-ln- 
lendlng  legislation.  Uie  omnibus  food  and 
drug  amendments  called  for  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Message  on  Consumer  Interests  of 
1964,  and  legislation  promoting  automobile 
safety;  and 


Whereas  consumers  have  a  vital  interest 
in  seeing  that  prices  are  kept  down:  There- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Consumer  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, That  the  Congress  promptly  enact  fair 
packaging  and  truth-ln-lendlng  legislation 
as  requested  by  the  President  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message,  thus  Improving  the 
ability  of  the  consumer  to  choose  the  best 
buy  and  to  exert  a  strong  influence  in  hold- 
ing down  the  price  line;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  Congress  buttress  the  con- 
sumer's right  to  safety  by  swiftly  enacting 
the  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  improve- 
ments called  for  In  President  Johnson's  state 
of  the  Union   message:    be   it   further 

Resolved,  That  Congfress  act  favorably  on 
legislation  to  assure  minimum  tire  safety 
standards  and  legislation  to  require  new 
cars  to  Incorporate  other  prescribed  safety 
features 


NEW    MEXICO    PUBLISHER    BEATS 
THE  BIRCH  SOCIETY 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
February  11,  1966,  Issue  of  Time  maga- 
zine, in  its  "Press"  section,  carries  an 
article  that  I  commend  to  my  colleagues' 
attention. 

The  article  deals  with  the  courageous 
legal  battle  carried  out  by  the  publisher 
of  the  Southwesterner,  Mr.  Bill  McGaw, 
after  a  member  of  the  John  Birch  Society 
attempted  to  organize  an  advertising 
boycott  to  stifle  his  criticism  of  the 
Blrchers. 

It  gives  me  particular  pleasure  to  tell 
you  that  the  story  has  a  happy  ending. 
In  the  face  of  the  massed  legal  and  prop- 
aganda talent  of  the  Birch  Society,  my 
friend  Mr.  McGaw  won  his  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  this  excel- 
lent article  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Eorroas:  Showdown  in  the  Southwest 

The  litigious  reader  ready  to  sue  a  news- 
paper for  libel  at  the  drop  of  an  Insult  has 
become  a  familiar  courtroom  character.  But 
this  time  the  roles  were  reversed.  The  editor 
was  suing  one  of  his  readers.  And  to  add  to 
the  novelty,  the  editor  won.  Bill  McGaw, 
owner,  editor,  publisher,  and  principal  re- 
porter of  the  Southwesterner,  claimed  that 
his  monthly  Journal  of  Western  lore  had  been 
damaged  by  the  actions  of  Alamogordo.  N. 
Mex.,  Furniture  Dealer  A.  A.  Webster,  Jr.,  a 
member  of  the  John  Birch  Society.  And  a 
Jury  sigreed — to  the  amount  of  $20,000. 

A  tough-talking  hombre  with  a  shock  of 
silver-white  hair  and  a  mustache  to  match. 
Bin  McGaw,  51,  does  not  usually  concern 
himself  with  current  events.  He  likes  to 
roam  the  West,  tracking  down  such  legends 
as  the  saga  of  the  one-woman  bawdyhouse  in 
Columbus,  N.  Mex.  Along  the  way  he  col- 
lects Western  relics,  including  the  stagecoach 
that  may  have  carried  President  Polk  to  his 
inauguration.  In  July  1963  he  learned  that 
the  New  Mexico  Press  Association  had  held  a 
dinner  in  honor  of  defeated  California  Con- 
gressman John  Rousselot.  who  Is  presently 
the  public  relations  director  of  the  John 
Birch  Society.  McGaw  suddenly  got  excited 
about  current  events. 

POISONED  SPRINGS 

"What  the  hell  is  the  matter  with  the 
newspaper  editors  of  this  State?"  he  asked  in 
an  editorial.  "The  very  guardians  of  our  In- 
tellectual outposts,  the  very  men  who  should 
be  sounding  the  warning  against  radicalism, 
import  this  poison  to  our  springs  and  beg  us 


to  sit  and  sup  with  them.  Blrchltes  and 
Communists  are  probably  bent  upon  the 
same  goals,  the  main  one  of  which  is  the 
destruction  of  confidence  In  our  Govern- 
ment. I,  too,  consider  myself  a  conservative. 
I  stand  for  the  old-fashioned  principles  of 
this  country  and  will  fight  for  them,  but  thai 
doesn't  Include  harboring  Blrchltes  or  Com- 
munists or  any  other  half-baked  radicals, 
fanatics  and  seditionlsts." 

If  Rousselot  read  the  attack,  he  ignored 
it.  But  Furniture  Dealer  Webster  was  out- 
raged. He  circulated  a  letter  to  McGaw's 
advertisers :  "I  ask  if  you,  as  a  pro- Americac, 
anti-Communist  businessman,  plan  to  sup- 
port a  newspaper  which  Is  evidently  follow- 
ing the  Communist  Party  line?"  In  answer, 
some  13  advertisers  pulled  out  of  the  South- 
westerner:  the  newspaper,  which  had  lost 
$2,500  the  previous  year,  lost  an  additional 
$1,400. 

McGaw  filed  suit  in  Federal  coiu^.  asking 
for  $1300,000  from  the  Birch  Society:  In 
State  court,  he  demanded  the  same  sum  from 
Webster,  Once  the  Birch  Society  won  a 
court  order  protecting  the  secrecy  of  Its 
membership  lists,  McGaw  was  unable  to 
prove  that  Webster  was  the  society's  legal 
agent,  and  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  hu 
Federal  suit.  When  that  happened,  the 
Birch  Society,  which  had  filed  a  coimtersult 
against  McGaw,  also  called  off  its  lawyers. 
Had  the  Birch  Society  gone  into  court  as  a 
plaintiff,  It  would  have  faced  the  diflBcult 
task  of  proving  that  it  had  suffered  damages 
from  McGaw's  editorial.  More  Important,  It 
could  have  been  forced  to  produce  the  same 
membership  lists  that  It  was  so  anxious  to 
keep  under  wraps. 

A  HEPORT  THAT  BACKFIRED 

In  State  court,  where  he  sued  Webster 
Instead  of  the  Birch  Society,  the  angry 
editor  fared  better.  The  defense  tried 
the  classic  libel  defense  of  truth.  McGaw's 
editorial,  the  lawyers  said,  followed  the 
Communist  line,  jtist  as  Webster  had 
charged.  Appearing  as  a  star  witness,  far- 
right  Commentator  Dan  Smoot  agreed  that 
the  editorial  was  Communist  lining,  and 
the  same  point  was  made  in  a  deposition 
from  Martin  Dies,  onetime  chairman  of  the 
House  Un-Amerloan  Activities  Committee. 
But  then  the  defense  quoted  some  words  of 
praise  for  the  John  Birch  Society  from  a 
California  Senate  subcommittee  on  un- 
American  activities.  Once  that  repwrt  had 
been  introduced  as  evidence,  the  tactic  back- 
fired. McGaw's  attorneys  were  able  to  read 
parts  that  the  defense  lawyers  had  ignored, 
sections  that  compared  the  Birch  Society  to 
the  Communist  Party,  Just  as  McGaw  hsd 
done.    After  that,  the  Jury  was  convinced. 

Throughout  the  trial,  the  courtroom  was 
packed  with  spectators  openly  sympathetic 
to  Webster.  Some  of  them  may  have  kept 
busy  after  hours  as  well.  McGaw  received 
obscene  telephone  calls  at  his  hotel.  "They 
were  so  vile,"  he  recalls,  "that  I  couldn't 
repeat  them  to  a  marine  drill  sergeant— and 
my  own  language  Is  pretty  salty."  Victory 
should  help  him  bear  up  under  the  insults. 
But  it  may  be  some  time  before  McGaw  can 
collect  his  $20,000.  Last  week  Webster  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  appealing  the  de- 
cision. 
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MANY  BENEFITS  FROM  FLOOD 
CONTROL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Importance  of  flood  control  projects,  so 
dramatically  illustrated  by  floods  last 
year  in  my  State  and  the  Midwest,  is  also 
emphasized  by  the  adequate  flow  in  the 
main  channel  of  the  Missouri  River  dur- 
ing the  relative  dry  spell  earlier  this  win- 
ter. The  water  held  back  and  stored  in 
upstream  reservoirs  during  spring  and 


summer  rains  later  was  used  to  good  pur- 
pose in  relieving  the  subsequent  drought. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done.  As  the 
Congress  studies  the  President's  budget 
requests  for  1967,  it  is  important  that  we 
consider  all  benefits  of  our  water  control 
and  utilization  programs.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  editorial,  "Winter  Water",  by  Jim 
Monroe,  of  radio  station  WCMO.  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Winter  Water 

Plenty  of  water  in  the  midst  of  a  winter 
drought.  Dry  weather  isn't  so  critical  In 
winter  as  It  can  be  in  the  growing  season,  yet 
a  shortage  of  winter  water  causes  its  own 
troubles. 

Our  winter  water  lies  ready  for  use  in  the 
huge  reservoirs  upstream  on  the  Missouri 
River.  It  will  not  be  used  to  relieve  dryness 
of  the  land,  but  gates  will  be  opened  on  a 
calculated  basis  to  generate  new  reccsrd 
amounts  of  electric  power  and  to  maintain 
the  Missouri  at  a  good  level  to  assure  down- 
stream users  of  plenty  of  Intake  capacity 
without  the  common  winter  ice  Jams. 

In  years  past,  ice  floes  were  regular  prob- 
lems as  they  served  to  cut  the  flow  of  water 
like  dams.  Dynamite  and  bombs  were  used 
on  occasion  to  break  loose  the  big  packs. 
City  water  Intakes  were  bogged  with  mud  in 
the  low  water.  Now,  the  six  upstream  reser- 
voirs are  at  record  high  levels  to  provide 
plenty  of  winter  water  downstream.  By 
spring,  they  will  be  lowered  sufllclently  to 
take  care  of  floodwaters  and  prevent  damage 
along  with  maintaining  a  good  navigation 
level. 

The  Missouri  River  is  now  tamed  as  far 
down  as  Omaha.  Plans  are  developing  slow- 
ly to  control  the  river  farther  downstream 
In  Kansas  and  Missouri.  With  public  sup- 
port, flood  control  and  its  fringe  benefits 
could  become  one  of  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  the  century. 


THE  RESUMPTION  OF  BOMBING  OF 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr,  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  nearlng  a  decision  with  re- 
spect to  the  resumption  of  bombing  in 
North  Vietnam,  the  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
President  urging  the  resumption  of  the 
bombing  of  enemy  supply  lines  and  in- 
stallations in  North  Vietnam.  The  tele- 
gram was  sent  on  behalf  of  tlie  1,300,000 
overseas  combat  veterans  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

I  should  Uke  to  bring  to  the  attention 
01  my  Senate  coUeagues  this  telegram 
from  VFW  Commander  in  Chief  Borg, 
to  the  President  in  support  of  the  Presl- 
aents  position  on  the  resumption  of 
bombing. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
mat  the  telegram  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 

»as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

~^  January   29,    1966. 

'oe  President   or   the   UNrrED   States. 

^*if  White  House, 

Washington.  DC: 
On  behalf  of  the  1.300,000  overseas  combat 
eterans  comprising  the  membership  of  the 

^'fterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 


I  respectfully  urge  you  to  order  the  resump- 
tion of  bombing  of  North  Vietnamese  targets. 
The  VFW  believes  that  the  Communist  ag- 
gressors have  had  abundant  opportunity  to 
Indicate  a  desire  for  peace  through  the  ces- 
sation of  their  cruel  aggression.  The  Red 
leadership  has  responded  to  your  efforts  by 
ridicule  and  continued  terror.  The  VFW 
further  believes  that  the  winning  of  the  war 
and  the  protection  of  U.S.  fighting  men  re- 
quires the  bombing  of  enemy  supply  lines 
and  installations  in  North  Vietnam.  Con- 
tinuation of  the  bombing  pause  will  permit 
the  Communists  to  send  more  juUets  into 
South  Vietnam  to  kill  more  U.S.  troops  and 
those  of  our  allies.  I  take  this  occasion  also 
to  pledge  you  Mr.  President  the  continued 
support  of  the  VFW  for  your  strong  and  de- 
termined policies  to  turn  back  Communist 
aggression  In  Vietnam.  My  recommenda- 
tions in  this  telegram  are  based  upon  the 
resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the  dele- 
gates to  our  1965  convention  supporting 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  win  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Respectfully, 

ANor   BoRG, 
Commander     in     Chief,      Veterans     of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 


PROPOSED  REDUCTION  OF  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR  THE  SCHOOL 
MILK  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in- 
numerable Federal  programs  show  the 
commitment  of  the  American  people  to 
the  health  and  well-being  of  our  children 
and  young  people,  as  the  most  important 
single  resource  we  have.  The  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
Project  Headstart,  Crippled  Children's 
Services,  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Services,  Child  Welfare  Services,  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Programs,  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children,  and 
a  host  of  other  programs  all  show  the 
very  real  concern  we  have  as  a  nation 
for  guaranteeing  that  every  child  have  a 
fair  and  equal  chance  to  develop  all  of 
his  talents  and  capabilities  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible. 

Under  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, nourishing  and  well-balanced 
lunches  were  served  to  16  million  children 
in  1964,  17  million  in  1965,  and  an  esti- 
mated 18  million  in  1966. 

Under  the  special  milk  program,  chil- 
dren in  schools,  child-care  centers,  sum- 
mer camps,  orphanages,  and  similar  in- 
stitutions were  provided  with  almost  3 
bilUon  half-pints  of  milk  in  1964  and 
1965,  and  an  estimated  3  bilUon  plus  in 
1966. 

The  relationship  between  hunger  and 
nutrition,  and  the  academic  performance 
of  children  in  school  is  very  clear.  Chil- 
dren who  have  not  had  an  adequate,  well- 
balanced  diet,  do  much  less  well  than 
others  who  have. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  the  proposal 
to  chop  and  slash  the  past  levels  of  the 
special  milk  program  by  nearly  80  per- 
cent, from  $103  to  $21  million.  This 
proposal  has  caused  a  storm  of  protest 
both  here  in  Washington  and  in  my  State 
of  Mlrmesota,  and  I  think  rightly  so. 

The  Minnesota  Farmers  Union  policy 
statement  for  1966  said: 

We  urge  measures  to  Insure  good  nutrition 
for  everyone  •  •  *.  This  may  be  encouraged 
in  several  ways;  through  a  nationwide  food 
stamp    plan;    expanded    school    lunch    and 


school  milk  program  •  •  •.  The  Federal 
aid  for  the  special  milk  program  should  be 
sufficient  so  that  milk  at  the  "milk  breaks" 
is  supplied  free  to  the  students. 

Mrs.  Grace  Larson,  Bloomington, 
Minn.,  said: 

If  you  could  see  how  much  good  this  milk 
does  for  some  of  the  children  in  our  schools, 
I  am  sure  you  would  not  want  to  take  this 
away  from  them. 

Mr.  V.  E.  Harris,  Twin  Ports  Co-op 
Dairy  Association,  said: 

This  program  is  very  essential  to  the 
farmers  of  our  Nation  and  even  more  im- 
portant to  the  schoolchildren. 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Jones,  Faribault, 
Minn.,  said: 

As  a  working  mother  of  seven  children,  I 
depend  on  their  getting  that  penny-a-carton 
milk  twice  a  day  at  school. 

As  if  it  were  not  bad  enough  that  80 
percent  of  these  children  will  no  longer 
have  milk,  suid  I  think  we  must  be  prac- 
tical In  recognizing  that  the  States  will 
be  hard  pressed  to  provide  the  funds 
necessary  to  subsidize  this  milk — as  if 
this  were  not  bad  enough,  it  will  be  a 
tremendous  blow  to  our  dairy  fanners  in 
Minnesota.  The  return  per  hour  to  dairy 
fanners  is  now  shockingly  low — much 
less  than  $1  per  hour.  This  low  rate 
of  return  caused  a  sharp  drop  in  Min- 
nesota milk  production  in  1965,  and  I 
think  we  could  expect  a  further  sharp 
decline  with  this  greatly  reduced  con- 
sumption. 

I  am  heartened  that  Senators  Prox- 
MiRE  and  Holland  have  indicated  their 
opposition  to  this  cut,  and  I  intend  to 
oppose  it  firmly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol« 
lowing  letters  from  Minnesota  residents 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Saint  Patjl  Pttslic  Schools, 
Saint  Paul.  Minn.,  January  25, 1966. 
The  Honorable  Walter  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkak  Senator  Mondalb:  It  was  with  con- 
siderable concern  that  we  read  that  President 
Johnson's  budget  proposed  reducing  the  sum 
spent  on  the  school  milk  program  to  $37 
million  for  1967 — and.  further,  that  only 
needy  children  be  allowed  to  buy  milk  at 
reduced  cost. 

It  is  our  considered  judgment  that  these 
proposals  are  false  economies  to  the  extreme. 

In  Saint  Paul  where  we  sell  milk  at  1  cent 
to  students  bringing  a  lunch  from  home,  we 
are  certain  that  an  Increase  to  4  cents  (our 
cost)  would  seriously  reduce  participation 
among  the  very  students  who  are  most  in  need 
of  milk  at  noon  from  a  nutritional  stand- 
point. 

In  secondary  schools,  which  Is  our  major 
service  In  Saint  Paul,  it  is  difficult  presently 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  underprivileged 
because  such  students  will  go  to  lengths  to 
avoid  being  stigmatized  as  such.  We  feel 
certain  that  such  is  the  case  in  most  second- 
ary schools  and  only  slightly  less  true  In 
elementary  grades. 

If  the  suggested  reduction  were  applied  '.o 
the  school  lunch  program.  It  Is  likely  that  our 
lunch  charge  in  SaJnt  Paul  would  be  in- 
creased from  its  present  25  to  30  cents.  We 
feel  that  such  an  Increase  would  adversely 
affect  participation  among  the  verj-  students 
most  benefited  by  the  program. 
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Wa  bare  worked  hard — and  have  been 
greatly  atalated  by  State  and  Federal  aids — 
to  InoMwe  participation  In  both  the  school 
milk  program  and  the  achool  lunch  program. 
Saint  Paul  btm  more  than  doubled  such  par- 
ticipation In  the  past  5  years.  We  are  work- 
ing to  continue  this  progress. 

We  urge  that  you  give  full  consideration  to 
this  suggested  reduction  and  work  for  its 
reconsideration  tt  you  can  do  so  in  good  con- 
science. 

Cordially, 

S.  W.  Doucrrrr, 
Director.  Saint  Paul  School  Cafeterias. 


BLOoacnrcTON,  Mink., 

January  31, 1966. 
Hon.  Waltke  p.  Monoals. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washtnffton,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sskatob  Mondale:  Congratulations 
to  you  as  our  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Are  you  a  supporter  of  the  school  lunch 
program  as  your  predecessor  Vice  President 
HuMPBazT  Is?  I  sincerely  hope  you  are  as  I 
have  a  request  to  make  of  you. 

I  have  worked  In  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram for  30  years  and  am  aware  of  the  bene- 
fits gained  by  our  children  by  learning  to 
eat  a  variety  of  different  foods. 

The  President's  proposed  budget  included 
large  cuts  In  the  special  milk  program  and 
the  school  lunch  program.  These  cuts.  If 
allowed  to  pass,  would  mean  an  Increase  In 
prlca  to  the  children  and  may  well  cause 
some  to  have  to  go  without  a  school  lunch. 
My  request  Is  that  you  lend  your  support  to 
disallow  the  proposed  cuts  and  keep  our 
school  lunch  program  a  vital  part  of  the 
Nation's  economy  helping  our  future  citi- 
zens grow  up  strong  and  healthy. 

A  friend  of  yours.  Mr.  Leroy  Johnson,  with 
Oeneral  Mills,  mentioned  last  week  that  he 
too  was  going  to  tell  you  how  Important  It 
Is  to  support  the  school  lunch  program. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  to  this 
request. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  DktJD  V.  JOHKBOK. 

jANxrAKT  36,  1966. 

Dxaa  Skmatob  Moitoai^x:  We  are  greatly 
disturbed  over  President  Johnson's  proposal 
to  slash  the  school  milk  budget.  We  feel  as 
an  average  taxpayer  some  other  budget  could 
be  consldared — why  do  we  always  have  to 
conakter  the  needy,  they  receive  plenty  al- 
ready and  It  is  we  who  pay  for  It— or  the 
Cuban  exllea,  who  else  but  us,  is  paying  their 
transportation  costs  and  so  forth,  or  that 
highway  beautlficatlon  bill;  is  that  as  bene- 
ficial aa  a  glass  of  milk? 

Please  give  due  thought  to  this  proposal. 
OiatefuUy, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boon  Rxicrkl. 

FaixBA'm.T  Daily  News, 
faribault.  Minn.,  January  28, 1968. 
Senator  Waltsi  F.  MomMoa, 
Senate  Office  Buiiding, 
Waaliinffton,  D.C. 

Dsaa  Sknatob  Monsauc:  Can  anjrthlng  be 
done  to  p^revent  the  discontinuance  of  the 
panny-a-earton  milk  plan  In  our  public 
schools?  How  oan  our  good  Democratic 
President  do  this  to  us?  Are  there  not  many 
othar  places  to  cut  that  would  not  at  the 
same  time  cut  the  health  of  our  children? 

As  a  working  mother  of  seven  children.  I 
depend  on  their  getting  that  penny-a-carton 
milk  twice  a  day  at  school.  Although  our 
county  commissioners  declared  our  Rice 
County  not  in  need  of  the  poverty  funds 
avallabla,  this  was  an  unrealistic  decision. 
AotuaUy.  there  Is  much  poverty  In  Rice 
County  and  Faribault.  Wages  are  low  here 
and  the  cost  <tf  living  high.  Our  real  estate 
taxes  are  $830.66  per  year,  *  *  •  my  wages  $60 
per  week  for  6  days  a  week.    Unions  are  al- 


most unheard   of   here    In   Faribault   except 
among  the  most  skilled  labor. 

This  letter  is  written  in  great  haste  as  1 
felt  I  must  in  some  way  protest.  I  realize  it 
la  not  worded  most  effectively.  What  I  am 
trying  to  say  is  that  this  milk  cut  or  Increase, 
depending  on  how  you  look  at  it,  is  going  to 
be  hard  on  families  like  my  own  which  do 
not  want  to  go  on  welfare,  but  still  need  that 
little  booet  we  have  been  getting  with  the 
school  milk  progrsun.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  vehemently  dlstigreed  with  the  admin- 
istration, and  I  am  sure  that  this  la  going  to 
be  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Republicans 
d\iring  the  next  election.  C'mon.  now,  let's 
reconsider  this  decision  and  urge  President 
Johnson  to  retain  this  beneficial  milk  pro- 
gram Just  the  way  it  has  been. 
Very  sincerely, 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Jonks. 


AiaOWHEAD    COOPEHATIVE   Mn.K 

PaoDucnis  Association. 
Duluth,  Minn.,  January  21,  1966. 
Hon.  Waltes  P.  Montdalz, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

ISkax  Senator  Monoale:  We,  members  of 
Arrowhead  Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, want  you  to  do  your  utmoet  to  re- 
store any  moneys  that  are  being  cut  from 
the  school  milk  program. 

This  program  is  one  of  the  best  and  should 
be  encouraged  more,  as  it  gives  "nature's  best 
food,"  milk,  to  the  group  that  needs  it  most. 
It  also,  supplies  it  to  some,  who  may  not  re- 
ceive it  otherwise. 
Thank  you. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Rot  E.  Peterson, 
Manager,  Operator,  Arrowhead  Coopera- 
tive Milk  Producers  Association. 

Mentor  Pttblic  School, 
Mentor,  Minn.,  January  31. 1966. 
The  Honorable  Walter  Mondalx, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  After  much  ex- 
posure to  tUl  the  "title  programs,  the  poverty 
program  and  colossal  waste  that  will  take 
place  there;  to  know  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  trying  to  give  away  money  for 
endless  "dreamed  up"  jobs  for  youth  at  $1.26 
per  hour — (we  know,  because  we  had  to 
dream  them  up  and  furnish  names  of  stu- 
dents); then  to  know  vast  amounts  of  for- 
eign aid  moneys  are  given  away  with  no 
strings  attaiched — and  to  read  about  the 
plana  for  school  lunch  in  foreign  countries 
at  our  expense,  we  supwrlntendents  have 
trouble  with  our  temperatures  when  we  read 
the  enclosed  news  item. 

We  have  had  to  deduct  5  percent  on  each 
of  our  monthly  lunch  reports  on  the  Federal 
milk  program — which  seems  silly.  Recently 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  State  department 
of  education  stating  that  beginning  with  the 
February  report  10  percent  must  be  deducted. 
Every  time  I  do  this  I  think  how  picayunlsh 
the  Oovemment  can  be  about  established 
and  proven  programs  and  how  unbelievably 
loose  they  can  be  on  such  programs  as  for- 
eigrn  aid. 

In  light  of  some  of  the  things  mentioned 
above,  Isn't  it  rather  ridiculous  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  should  play  the  lunch  pro- 
gram aids  so  closely?  We  should  be  getting 
more  commodities — meat  In  particular.  This 
year  we  have  received  considerably  less. 

I  have  always  gone  along  with  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  but  I  am  beginning  to  cool  quite 
a  bit.  Let  Congress  and.^or  the  executive 
branch  cut  the  school  lunch  prog;ram  and  it 
will  be  the  biggest  political  mistake  they 
ever  made.  This  is  one  place  where  the 
money  Is  not  wasted  on  administrative  costs. 
One  party  might  blame  the  other,  but  the 
Democrats  are  In  and  must  assume  the  re- 
sponalbility.     It  really  makes  one  perturbed 


to  think  that  a  cut  In  lunch  aids  was  even 
considered — say  nothing  about  bringing  it 
about. 

Tou  will  be  smart  if  you  work  to  increase 
lunch  program  aids  to  schools — not  to  de- 
crease them.    Cutting  aids  would  be  the  big- 
gest joke  of  the  century. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  P.  NdBAXnot, 
Superintendent. 

Bloomington.  Minn., 

January  27,  1966. 
The  Honorable  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondau::  I  am  writing  to 
you  to  ask  you  to  do  all  that  you  can  to 
prevent  the  cut  in  the  appropriations  for 
the  school  limch  and  special  milk  programs. 

If  you  could  see  how  much  good  this  mllit 
does  for  some  of  the  children  in  our  schools. 
I  am  sure  that  you  would  not  want  to  take 
this  away  from  them.  Also,  the  appropria- 
tions that  cover  the  aid  for  our  lunch  pro- 
gram. We  have  children  in  our  school  that 
would  be  quite  htmgry  In  the  evening  li 
they  were  not  able  to  eat  here  at  school. 
And,  if  they  had  to  pay  more  for  their 
lunches,  they  would  not  be  able  to  eat  the 
good  hot  lunches  that  are  prepared.  It  is 
Important  to  keep  our  youngsters  here  in  the 
United  States  well  fed  at  a  price  that  parents 
can  afford. 

I  would  appreciate  your  efforts  in  prevent- 
ing this  cut. 

Very  truly  yours, 

MuRUX  Ross. 

Bloomincton,  Minn.. 

January  27, 1968. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  cook  in  one  of  our  lunch- 
rooms In  Bloomlngton.  I  can  see  how  much 
good  our  hot  lunch  does  for  our  boys  and 
girls.  Please  see  what  you  can  do,  so  our 
school  limch  and  milk  money  will  not  b* 
cut. 

Sincerely, 

Etta  Muncki. 

Bloomington,  Minn., 

January  27,  1966. 
Hon.  Walthi  P.  MoNDAiE  and  Hon.  Eucun 

McCarthy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dsax  Snts:  Please  do  not  cut  the  approprU- 
tlon  for  the  school  lunch  and  special  milk 
programs. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  liXONA  JUNZS. 

Bloomington,  Minn., 

JanvMry  27,  1966. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale  and  Hon.  Exjoini 

McCarthy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  am  writing  to  you  to  ask  you 
to  do  all  that  you  can  to  prevent  the  cut  In 
the  appropriations  for  the  school  lunch  and 
special  milk  programs. 

If  you  could  see  how  much  good  this  milk 
does  for  some  of  the  children  in  our  schools. 
I  am  sure  that  you  would  not  want  to  take 
this  away  from  them.  Also,  the  appropria- 
tions that  cover  the  aid  for  our  lunch  pro- 
gram. We  have  children  in  our  school  that 
would  be  quite  hungry  in  the  evening  If  they 
were  not  able  to  eat  here  at  school.  And.  if 
they  had  to  pay  more  for  their  lunches,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  eat  the  good  hot  lunches 
that  are  prepared.     It  Is  Important  to  keep 
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our  youngsters  well  fed  at  a  price  that  par- 
ents can  afford. 

I  would  appreciate  your  efforts  in  prevent- 
ing this  cut. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Grace  Labson. 

Bloomington.  Minn. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale  and  Hon.  Eugene 

McCarthy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sirs  :  I  am  writing  you  because  of  the 
proposed  cut  in  funds  for  school  lunch  and 
special  milk  programs.  I  am  hoping  you  and 
others  will  give  this  much  consideration  be- 
fore it  is  brought  up  before  our  lawmakers. 
If  this  cut  is  made,  as  proposed  by  I*resldent 
Johnson,  it  will  mean  the  prices  of  lunch  and 
milk  will  have  to  be  raised.  If  the  price  of 
lunches  are  raised  there  will  be  less  partici- 
pating In  our  lunch  program. 

I  am  in  hopes  the  proposed  budget  will  be 
reconsidered  by  all  persons  who  have  the 
power  to  do  so. 

Very  sincerely, 

Mrs.  Florence  Ryman. 


WAITBtTN  PTIBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

Waubun,  Minn.,  February  2.  1966. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Mondale:  We  are  very  much 
concerned  with  the  proposed  cut  in  the 
budget  for  the  support  of  the  school  lunch 
program.  Should  a  reduction  take  place  In 
the  amount  of  our  reimbtirsement  and  also 
a  reduction  In  commodities  we  receive,  it 
would   seriously   impair  our   program. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  operating  our 
school  lunch  program  at  a  loes  because  we 
charge  our  students  only  30  cents.  If  It  be- 
came necessary  for  us  to  raise  the  price, 
many  of  our  families  would  be  unable  to 
afford  lunches  for  their  children. 

The  board  of  education  and  myself  feel 
that  the  support  of  the  lunch  program  is  a 
very  worthwhile  program  and  we  would  cer- 
Ulnly  not  like  to  see  a  reduction  Ui  the  sup- 
port of  It.  In  fact,  if  anything,  an  Increase 
would  be  most  helpful.  This  is  a  program 
that  benefits  all  children  and  certainly  is  a 
very  practical  and  humane  way  of  making 
the  very  best  use  of  any  surplus  agricultural 
products. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Homer  M.  Bjornson, 

Superintendent. 


Minneapolis,  Minn., 

January  29,  1966. 
Mr.  Walter  Mondale, 
Minnesota  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Twin  City  Chapter  of  the 
Minnesota  School  Food  Service  Association 
met  on  Monday.  January  24,  at  Richfield. 

This  was  the  same  day  it  was  announced 
that  the  1967  Federal  budget  recommended 
a  cutback  from  $89  to  $37  million  for  the 
Mhool  milk  program.  Also  a  reduction  In 
the  school  lunch  subsidy  was  announced. 

The  500  members  of  this  chapter  from  the 
school  districts  of  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
West  St.  Paul.  Richfield,  Bloomington, 
Robblnsdale.  Edina-Momingside,  Columbia 
Heights,  and  White  Bear  Lake  urges  you  to 
work  for  the  restoration  of  these  funds  so 
that  the  school  milk  program  and  the  school 
lunch  program  can  continue  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  schoolchildren. 

We  trust  that  you  and  your  colleagues  will 
be  able  to  execute  economies  in  other  areas 
rather  than  at  the  expense  of  the  school  food 
•^rvices. 

Thank  you  sincerely, 

Matme  Moore. 
Secretary.  Twin  City  School  Food  Serv- 
ice Association. 


Minneapolis,  Minn., 

January  31,  1966. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale, 
Hon.  Eugene  McCarthy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  Please  do  not  cut  the  appropriation  for 
the  school  lunch  and  special  milk  program. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  ALr&ED  Ntbo. 

Stillwater,  Minn  , 

January  24,  1966. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Regarding  the  milk  fund  and 
school  lunch  programs,  either  all  students 
should  benefit  or  none.  Where  can  the  line 
be  drawn.  Only  the  rich  and  poor  will  be 
able  to  survive  the  Great  Society. 

We  surely  do  not  want  the  inspection  costs 
added  to  the  prices  we  already  pay  for  meats 
and  poultry. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  Hophan. 


Twin  Ports  Co-op 
Dairy  Association, 
Superior,  Wis.,  January  21,  1966. 
The  Honorable  Walter  Monoale, 
VS.  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  At  a  Joint  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  board  of  Twin  Porte 
Cooperative  Dairy  Association  and  several 
members  of  the  Arrowhead  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers  Association,  it  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  group  the  action  taken  on 
the  school  milk  program  as  shown  In  the 
CoNORXssiONAL  RsooRO,  pages  223  and  234  of 
the  Senate  Conobxssional  Record  as  of  Jan- 
uary 14,  1966. 

These  two  groups  commend  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE  on  his  stand  and  Senator  Holland  for 
his  support  to  Senator  Proxmire.  We  also 
urge  that  you  throw  your  support  to  this 
very  worthwhile  program,  as  well  as  lend 
your  support  to  the  restoration  of  the  $3  mil- 
lion that  was  cut  from  this  program.  This 
program  is  very  essential  to  the  farmers  of 
our  Nation  and  even  more  important  to  the 
schoolchildren. 

We  will  appreciate  any  support  that  you 
can  lend  to  this  worthwhile  program.  Thank 
you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

V.  E.  Hahris, 
General  Manager, 
Twin  Ports  Co-op  Dairy  Association. 


THE  PROBLEMS  AND  NEEDS  OP  THE 
EGG  AND  POULTRY  PRODUCERS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  egg  pro- 
ducers and  poultry  fanners  have  faced 
an  increasingly  bleak  future  during  re- 
cent years. 

In  my  own  State  of  Connecticut,  the 
number  of  egg  producers  has  declined  by 
50  percent  or  more  since  1960. 

During  these  years  the  price  of  eggs 
has  dropped  steadily,  with  the  exception 
of  1965  when  prices  rose  slightly. 

But  1965  does  not  portend  a  better  fu- 
ture for  the  independent  poultry  fanner. 

Due  to  the  unpromising  future,  many 
small  independents  went  out  of  business, 
a  development  which  caused  an  egg 
shortage  suflBciently  large  to  drive  up  the 
price  of  eggs  after  the  10-year  period  of 
d&:reased  prices. 

In  order  to  help  the  poultry  Industry 
achieve  a  higher  degree  of  stability,  and 
in  order  to  give  the  independent  egg  pro- 
ducers a  better  chance  to  prosper,  Con- 


gress should  step  in  and  establish  a  mar- 
keting order  similar  to  those  now  in  ef- 
fect for  other  agricultural  commodities. 

Senator  Case,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Jersey,  has  introduced 
such  a  proposal,  S.  2832. 

I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  bill,  on 
which  hearings  were  held  by  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  Thursday  and 
Friday  of  last  we^,  February  3  and  4. 

At  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  tes- 
timony in  support  of  S.  2832  of  two  Con- 
necticut organizations,  the  Connecticut 
Poultry  Association  and  the  Central  Con- 
necticut Cooperative  Farmers  Associa- 
tion. 

Both  are  very  much  in  favor  of  this 
bill  and  provide  in  their  statements  com- 
pelling evidence  of  the  need  for  market- 
ing orders  for  the  egg  producing  industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Statement    to    the     Senate    AGRTctJLTUR.\L 

Committee,  StTBMrrTED  by  Max  Girshtck, 

Representing  the  Members  or  the  Con- 
necticut PoTTLTRY  Association,  February 

4,  1966 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee; my  name  is  Max  Girshick.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Con- 
necticut Poultry  Association,  an  organiza- 
tion that  counts  among  its  members  the 
vast  majority  of  the  egg  producers  and  poul- 
try farmers  In  the  State  of  Connecticut.  I 
have  been  authorized  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing statement  representing  the  views  of 
the  Connecticut  Poultry  Association. 

Prom  year  to  year  the  economics  of  egg 
production  become  more  chaotic  and  the 
independent  farmer  finds  himself  in  a 
tighter  squeeze.  And  each  year,  or  each 
time  a  censtis  Is  taken,  we  find  that  the 
number  has  shrunk.  Not  the  number  of 
hens  but  the  number  of  families  who  find 
their  freedom  to  exist  under  a  chosen  way 
of  life,  being  denied  them  by  circumstances 
beyond  their  control,  either  collectively  or 
Individually. 

In  a  census  taken,  county  by  county,  by 
the  Connecticut  Extension  Service  In  1960 
there  were  981  egg  producers.  Three  years 
later.  In  1963,  despite  the  fact  that  Con- 
necticut is  a  deficit  egg  producing  area,  a 
similar  census  was  taken  by  the  same  agency 
and  it  disclosed  that  46  percent  of  these  egg 
producers  were  out  of  buslnees;  only  527 
were  left. 

The  price  of  eggs  the  last  10  or  13  years 
has  declined  steadily.  During  the  5-year 
period,  1952-1966,  the  price  of  eggs  averaged 
about  42  cents  per  dozen.  The  next  5  years 
the  average  price  of  eggs  was  about  36  cents 
per  dozen,  and  the  year  1964  saw  the  decline 
continue  vrtth  an  average  price  of  33.4  cents 
per  dozen. 

The  temporary  reversal  of  this  trend 
during  the  past  year  only  emphasizes  the 
dilemma  of  the  family  unit.  So  many  fam- 
ily sized  units  were  discouraged  by  the  earn- 
ing experience  of  the  preceding  year  that 
they  curtailed  their  operaUon.  Temporarily 
there  were  shortages,  and  therefore  higher 
prtoes.  This  cannot,  however,  be  considered 
as  a  reversal  of  trend. 

Already  there  is  again  a  threat  of  over- 
production. Chick  placemenu  during  the 
month  of  December  and  the  early  part  of 
January  are  averaging  13.5  percent  above  a 
year  ago.  What  this  portends  is  best  ex- 
plained In  the  following  quote  from  the 
January  1966  Poultry  Marketing  Bulletin 
published  by  the  Extension  Service,  College 
of   Agriculture,   University   of  Connecticut. 
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I  quota.  "Producers  should  watch  the 
chick  pUoexnent  figure*  of  the  next  8  month* 
carefully.  Paat  experience  would  Indicate 
that  an  Increaoe  In  placement*  will  be  forth- 
coDUng.  In  making  comparUon*.  It  abould 
be  remembered  that  placements  during  the 
first  half  of  1066  were  low.  However,  if  the 
chick  placement*  in  coming  months  exceed 
196A  level*  by  more  than  5  percent,  this 
would  Indicate  Increased  production  and 
lower  egg  price*  late  In  IMfl." 

The  Independent  egg  producer  find*  him- 
self running  hard  In  order  to  stay  In  one 
place.  Those  who  had  the  capital  or  credit 
have  kept  Increasing  their  volimie  of  produc- 
tion In  order  to  compensate  for  declining 
price*. 

This  proce**  1*  continuing  and  being  ag- 
gravated by  the  advent  of  huge  Integrated 
operation*  supported  and  financed  by  the 
giant  national  feed,  hatchery,  and  equip- 
ment companies — in  many  cases  with  un- 
warranted credit  practices — to  the  point 
that  the  Independent  pro<*ucer«  are  running 
out  of  caplUl  and  find  it  difficult  to  get  the 
credit  to  continue  a*  independent 
bualneasmen. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  poultry  industry 
cannot  find  within  lt«elf  the  mean*  to  "put 
it*  hou*e  in  order"  and  that  those  who  will 
be  the  victim*  of  disorder  will  be  the  Inde- 
pendent family  unit*  who  have  been  the 
malnatay  of  agricultural  free  enterprise. 

History  ha*  shown  that  the  producers  of 
other  agricultural  commodities,  when  pro- 
vided by  JegUlaUon  with  the  tools  of  self- 
help  have  been  able  to  discipline  their  In- 
dustrie* and  provide  an  economic  and  pro- 
duction atmosphere  wherein  their  independ- 
ence prospered  and  their  Industry  was 
sUbUlzed. 

We,  In  the  poultry  industry  are  entitled 
to  have  made  available  to  us  the  same  tools 
that  have  already  been  provided  to  other 
segment*  of  agriculture.  We  a*k  the  right 
to  develop  a  program  for  self-help;  the  right 
to  have  regional  hearings  under  the  auspice* 
of  the  liepartment  of  Agriculture;  and,  above 
all,  the  right  to  vote  for  an  Independent 
family  oriented  sUble  poultry  Industry. 
And.  thU  last  I  want  to  repeat  and  empha- 
size: the  right  to  vote,  to  decide  for  ourselves 
while  many  of  us  still  have  our  independ- 
ence. 

The  adoption  of  S.  3833  is  urgently  needed 
now,  before  the  small  gains  of  IMS  are  wiped 
out  and  free  enterprise  in  the  poultry  in- 
dustry 1*  engulfed  by  galloping  integration. 

Thank  you  for  your  permission  to  present 
thl*  testimony  and  for  your  courtesy  in  lis- 
tening to  my  preeenUtlon. 

Ckntesl  Con HicTicuT  Coopnunv* 
FAaiina  AaaocunoN,  Inc. 

Manchester.  Conn. 
To  the  Senate  Amicultural  Committee: 

Ur.  Chairman.  I  was  very  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee  is 
looking  Into  the  problems  and  needs  of  the 
poultry  producers. 

Contrary  to  the  continuing  and  growing 
prosperity  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  the 
poultry  farmer  ha*  been  finding  himself  in 
a  tightening  economic  trap.  Cost*  continue 
to  n*e  year  in  and  year  out  while  both  the 
unit  return  of  our  product  and,  above  all. 
thenet  return  of  our  operation  has  been 
decreasing  steadily,  almost  to  the  vanishing 
point.  Despite  the  recent  Improvement  In 
prices  the  outlook  tor  the  future  is  bleak.  I 
cannot  believe  that  It  Is  the  policy  and  the 
Intent  of  our  great  Congress  to  do  nothing 
and  let  tlie  poultry  industry  become  com- 
pletely "IndTistrlallaed"  to  the  point  where 
Big  BustncOT  U  the  producer-manufacturer, 
and  the  ■o-called  independent  family  farmer 
of  yesterday  and  today  Is  the  "contract 
slave"  on  his  own  farm. 


It  has  been  my  Intention  to  appear  before 
the  committee  to  present  my  views  and 
tboee  of  the  members  and  p>atrons  of  the 
Central  Connecticut  Cooperative  Farmers 
Association.  Inc..  however,  having  read  the 
statement  prepared  by  Mr.  Max  Glrshlck  of 
the  Connectlcult  Poultry  Association  I  find 
myself  wholly  In  agreement  with  what  he 
plans  to  say. 

I  appreciate  that  your  time  is  valuable 
and  do  not  wish  to  Impose  upon  It  by  a  per- 
sonal appearance.  I  am  therefore  writing 
this  to  Indorse  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
the  statement  by  Mr.  Glrshlck  of  the  Con- 
necticut Poultry  Association  and  to  Imprees 
upon  you  the  urgent  need  of  inunedlate 
legislative  action. 

Res.p)ectfully. 

Solomon  Baron. 
President,  Central  Connecticut 
Cooperative  Farmers'  Association,  Inc. 


THE  NEW  TEACHING  BRILLIANTLY 
ANALYZED  BY  HARVARD'S  BRU- 
NER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tainly Prof.  Jerome  Bioiner  of  Harvard 
Is  one  of  the  country's  most  brilliant 
teachers.  And  he  is  one  of  the  world's 
acknowledged  experts  in  social  psychol- 
ogy. 

Professor  Bruner  has  recently  written 
a  book  entitled  "Toward  a  Theory  of  In- 
struction." For  those  of  us  In  Congress 
who  have  been  shattering  precedent 
without  massive  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion legislation,  this  brilliant  book  has 
great  pertinence. 

This  is  particularly  true  because  of  the 
revolution  in  teaching  that  has  come  in 
recent  years — not  only  with  new  curricu- 
lum such  as  the  new  math,  and  the 
vast  Influx  in  pupils,  the  sharp  step-up 
in  educational  qualifications  for  teach- 
ers, but  a  new  scientific — rather  than 
the  only  more  artistic  approach. 

Professor  Bruner  brings  intelligence, 
experience,  and  insight  to  these  problems 
In  the  field  which  may  be  our  most  sig- 
nificant challenge  in  coming  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  review 
of  Professor  Bruner's  book,  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington   (DC  )    Post.  Feb.  8. 
1966] 

CAprTAL  Reading:  Teaching  Now  Has  Become 

More  a  Science  Than  an  Akt 
("Toward     a    Theory     of    Instruction."     by 
Jerome  S.  Bruner.  Belknap  Press  of  Har- 
vard, reviewed  by  Leonard  Duhl) 
(Note. — Dr.  Duhl  Is  a  student  of  the  edu- 
cation and  learning  process  and  edited  "The 
Urban  Condition.") 

The  great  teacher  of  a  decade  ago  was  an 
artist.  He  taught  by  catching  the  mind  of 
the  student  and  stimulating  him  from  his 
own  storehouse  of  knowledge  with  a  variety 
of  skills. 

Teaching  today  has  entered  the  realm  of 
technology.  Our  awareness  of  psychologi- 
cal and  intellectual  growth  and  our  under- 
standing of  the  theories  of  learning  have  led 
to  the  development  of  new  tools,  new  meth- 
ods, and  a  new  awareness  of  the  educational 
process. 

While  there  have  been  many  leaders  in  this 
pedagogical    revolution,    few    have    had    the 


depth   of   Insight   and   scientific   underpin- 
ning of  Jerome  Bruner. 

In  this  collection  of  coimected  essays. 
Professor  Bruner  discusses  critical  questions 
that  must  be  faced  if  education  Is  to  meet 
our  needs. 

A  psychologist  concerned  with  education 
must  study  the  learning  proc?os  in  order  to 
demonstrate  what  may  be  called  the  art  of 
the  possible.  In  so  doing,  Bruner  opens  our 
eyes  to  new  possibilities  that  clarify  both 
what  the  great  artist-teacher  was  capable  of 
doing  and  what  can  be  done  for  our  children. 

The  concepts  of  normal  growth  and  de- 
velopment which  point  to  the  systematic 
evolution  of  skills  serve  as  guldeposts  to  the 
programing  of  teaching  experiences  for  the 
child. 

"Growth,"  says  Bruner.  "starts  out  by  our 
turning  around  on  our  own  traces  and  re- 
coding  in  new  forms,  with  the  aid  of  adult 
tutors,  what  we  have  laeen  doing  or  seeing, 
then  going  on  to  new  modes  of  organization 
with  the  new  products  that  have  been  formed 
by  these  recodlngs,"  Elsewhere  he  notes 
that  "the  heart  of  the  educational  process 
consists  of  providing  aids  and  dialogs  for 
translating  experience  into  more  powerful 
systems  of  notation  and  ordering  •  •  •  a 
theory  of  development  must  be  linked  both 
to  a  theory  of  knowledge  and  to  a  theory  of 
Instruction,  or  be  doomed  to  trlvallty," 

The  function  of  education  is  to  transmit 
to  the  child  the  accumulated  culture  of  his 
society,  and  also  to  teach  him  skills  for 
adapting  to  his  world.  Thus.  Bruner  focuses 
on  man  as  one  of  the  major  courses  of  study, 
emphasizing  language  and  social  organiza- 
tion as  the  major  tools  that  he  uses  to  cope 
with  his  world. 

In  Bruner's  view,  "language  serves  many 
functions,  pursues  many  aims,  employs 
many  voices.  What  is  most  extraordinary 
of  all  is  that  it  commands  as  it  refers,  de- 
scribes as  It  makes  poetry,  adjudicates  as  it 
expresses,  creates  beauty  as  it  gets  things 
clear,  serves  all  other  needs  as  it  maintains 
contact." 

The  will  to  learn  must  depend  not  upon 
external  rewards  but  upon  the  internal 
pleasures  and  the  feeling  of  success  that 
comes  from  a  Job  well  done.  In  the  process 
of  teaching,  much  more  Is  passed  on  that 
the  subject;  passed  on  also  are  attitudes 
about  the  learning  experience. 

All  too  often,  as  Bruner  asserts,  our 
school's  first  lesson  of  learning  "has  to  do 
with  remembering  things  when  asked,  while 
maintaining  an  undefined  tidiness  in  what 
one  does,  with  following  a  train  of  thought 
that  comes  from  outside  rather  than  within 
and  with  honoring  right  answers," 

The  teacher  must  be  a  working  model  for 
the  student,  not  to  be  imitated  but  as  part 
of  the  student's  internal  dialog  "somebody 
whose  respect  he  wants,  someone  whose 
standards  he  wishes  to  make  his  own;  it  is 
like  becoming  a  spteaker  of  a  language  one 
shares  with  somebody." 

As  a  scientist,  Bruner  is  careful  to  empha- 
size the  need  for  a  thorough  evaluation.  But 
for  him,  evaluation  is  not  merely  a  periodic 
event  following  the  episode  of  teaching.  It 
is  a  continuous  process  whereby  the  teach- 
ing technique  can  continually  be  improved 
and  the  child's  progress  estimated. 

Reading  Bruner  leads  to  an  Internal  de- 
mand for  fxu'ther  Inquiry  and  exploration. 
Though  he  answers  many  questions  which 
heretofore  have  been  unanswered,  he  poses 
quite  new  questions  which  can  only  force 
us  to  look  further  at  the  problems  of  educa- 
tion, instruction  and  the  normal  growth. 

This  eminent  scholar  has  proven  again 
that  the  scientific  understanding  of  educa- 
tion is  not  a  replacement  of  the  art  but 
rather  an  addition  to  it.  It  is  clear  that  he 
himself  Is  both  a  creative  scientist  and  a 
brilliant  teacher. 
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LACK  OF  TRAINED  PERSONNEL 
ENDANGERS  GREAT  SOCIETY 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
critical  question  of  governmental  man- 
power is  beginning  to  be  rec<^:nized  as  a 
major  problem  in  intergovernmental  re- 
lations. Great  Society  programs  are  in 
danger  of  being  stalled  because  of  a  lack 
of  trained  personnel  at  the  State  and 
local  levels.  These  governments  And  it 
<Ufflcult  to  recruit,  train,  or  keep  the  per- 
sonnel needed  to  administer  joint  action 
programs.  Too  often  we  ignore  the  vital 
role  that  topflight  technicians  and  ad- 
ministrators play  in  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  meeting  national  goals. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, is  actively  concerned  with  this 
problem.  A  recently  published  subcom- 
mittee study,  "The  Federal  System  as 
Seen  by  Federal  Aid  Officials,"  reveals 
that: 

Excessive  turnover,  low  pay,  overly 
stringent  merit  requirements,  and  the  In- 
ability to  transfer  retirement  benefits  have 
Impeded  State  and  local  governments  In  their 
attempts  to  meet  the  manpower  challenge  of 
the  1960's. 

This  sub.iect  is  also  the  topic  of  an  ex- 
cellent article  entitled,  "Federalism  and 
Public  Employment,"  Its  author,  W. 
Brooke  Graves,  finds  that  very  little  has 
been  done  to  streamline  our  public  per- 
sonnel system.  Dr.  Graves,  Specialist  in 
American  Government  at  the  Library  of 
Congress,  has  brought  his  training  and 
intellect  to  bear  on  the  subject  and  has 
come  up  with  a  number  of  useful  recom- 
mendations, I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  timely  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federalism  and  Ptjblic  Employment — A 
Plea  for  a  More  Unified  System  op  Per- 
sonnel Administration 

(By  W,  Brooke  Graves) 
(Note— Dr,  Graves,  president  of  the  Fed- 
eral ProfPEsional  Association,  is  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  political  science,  the  American  Uni- 
versity, and  author  of  a  number  of  books  on 
American  Government,  most  recently  "Amer- 
ican Intergovernmental  Relations."  Scrlb- 
ners.  New  York,  1964.  This  article  was  read 
in  draft  form  by  a  number  of  able  persons. 
All  agreed  on  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
Many  offered  constructive  suggestions,  whose 
adoption  has  considerably  strengthened  the 
article.  While  the  author  naturally  accepts 
responsibility  for  any  errors  of  fact  or  In 
Judgment,  he  Is  deeply  grateful  for  their 
counsel  and  assistance.) 

Public  personnel  administration  in  this 
country  today  faces  many  critical  problems, 
u  the  present  situation  is  not  actually  a 
crtsU.  many  Indicators  suggest  that  it  may 
soon  become  one.  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  face  serious  difficulty  in  an  effort 
to  conform  with  economy  policies  established 
oy  the  administration.  Serious  shortages  of 
««ne  much  needed  types  of  personnel,  plus 
perplexing  problems  arising  out  of  a  rapidly 
developing  automation  all  confront  Federal 
personnel  people, 

■The  phenomenal  expansion  in  the  number 
and  scope  of  grant-in-aid  programs  in  the 
present  and  previous  sessions  of  the  Con- 
?!?**.  '"'^^es  the  public  personnel  question 
»"  the  more  critical,  for  the  success  of  even 


the  best  and  most  urgently  needed  of  the 
new  programs  may  be  hampered  if  this  vital 
issue  Is  longer  Ignored. 

All  of  these  problems,  and  others  as  well, 
also  affect  State  and  local  governments. 
While  needs  for  high  grade  professional  and 
administrative  talent  mount,  these  govern- 
ments find  their  situation  aggravated  by  long 
years  of  neglect  in  recruiting  and  training 
needed  talent  for  top-level  positions.  The 
size  and  complexity  of  this  situation  has 
been  pKDinted  out  many  times,  most  notably 
in  the  report  of  the  Municipal  Manpower 
Commission.  Applying  similar  methods  of 
analysis  a  year  later  In  a  study  of  the  per- 
sonnel problem  in  New  York  City.  David  T. 
Stanley  reported  that.  In  the  higher  skills. 
VEu:ancles  were  numerous,  young  profession- 
als had  little  Interest  In  working  for  the  city, 
the  city  was  not  recruiting  "the  cream  of 
the  crop,"  there  were  serious  shortages  in 
the  occupations  needed,  the  selection  system 
was  slow  and  Infiexlble,  employee  morale 
was  Indifferent,  salaries  In  some  Jobs  lagged 
behind  those  p>ald  by  other  employers,  em- 
ployee training  was  Insufficient. 

As  a  result,  there  was  a  danger  that  serv- 
ices rendered  to  the  citizen  would  decline 
in  quality.  Substitute  for  New  York  City 
in  this  discussion,  the  name  of  your  home 
city,  county,  or  State,  and  you  have  a  clear 
indication  of  the  nature  of  a  problem  that 
Is  national  in  scope. 

What  has  been  done  toward  meeting  this 
national  public  personnel  problem — a  prob- 
lem fast  reaching  gigantic  proportions.  The 
only  truthful  answer  Is:  very  little.  This 
article  is  based  upon  a  conviction  that  the 
time  hes  come  to  stop  moaning  about  our 
sad  plight,  to  lay  off  on  the  vsrrlnglng  of  the 
hands  routine,  and  to  tackle  a  national  prob- 
lem on  a  national  basis,  with  foresight  and 
determination. 

Many  aspects  of  the  problem  confronting 
us  grow,  at  least  In  part,  out  of  the  Federal 
nature  of  our  Government.  Since  as  a 
people,  we  are  quite  firmly  committed  to  the 
Federal  principle,  the  problems  will  have  to 
be  solved — if  they  are  solved — within  the 
governmental  framework  which  a  Federal 
system  provides.  Intergovernmental  coop- 
eration in  personnel  administration  has 
lagged  far  behind  other  types  of  Pederal- 
State-local  cooperation.  This  paper  is  con- 
cerned with  these  more  or  less  neglected 
aspects  of  federalism,  particularly  as  they 
are  encountered  In  the  United  States,  It 
Is  hoped  that,  with  many  new  programs 
emerging,  and  the  current  emphasis  on  pro- 
tecting State  and  local  governments  from 
Federal  usurpation.  Its  appearance  may  be 
regarded  as  timely. 

PERSONNEL    PROBLEMS    OF    FEDEKALISM 

Their  nature  and  scope 
Since  1929.  government  has  dramatically 
Increased  its  role  as  an  employer.  Excluding 
military  personnel  and  private  employment 
resulting  from  government  contracts,  there 
were,  as  of  October  1964,  10,1  million  civlUan 
public  employees  In  the  United  States,  328.- 
000  more  than  a  year  before.  Whereas  In 
1929.  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  ac- 
counted for  94  percent  of  all  employed  per- 
sDns.  It  now  accounts  for  only  86  percent. 
The  Federal  workforce  h.o.s  in  recent  years 
been  stabilized  at  approximately  2.5  million. 
During  a  13-year  Interval  from  1951  to  1964. 
however.  State  and  local  government  employ- 
ment on  a  full-time  basis  (approximately 
one-sixth  of  these  employees  are  part  time) 
rose  altogether  by  73  percent. 

Back  m  1929.  only  1  out  of  16  persons 
gainfully  employed  worked  for  the  govern- 
ment: In  the  decade  of  the  fifties,  the  ratio 
was  1  In  10.  Now,  it  is  1  In  7.  In  every  four 
of  these  government  employees,  one  worlcs  for 
the  Federal  Government,  three  for  State  and 
local  governments.  So.  when  one  considers 
the  problems  of  public  employees,  he  Is  deal- 


ing with  a  sizable  and  important  segment  of 
the  population  and  an  Important  factor  in 
the  national  economy. 

It  Is  neither  abnormal  nor  unhealthy  to 
have  problems  In  personnel  administration, 
or  in  any  other  field,  but  some  of  the  current 
personnel  problems — such  as  severe  shortages 
of  qualified  people  In  some  categories,  lack  of 
merit  system,  low  pay  scales.  Inadequate 
training  programs,  and  the  effects  of  automa- 
tion, to  mention  only  a  few— seem  to  pre- 
sent unu3ual  difficulties, 

T^ey  are.  in  fact,  developing  Into— If  they 
have  not  already  assumed — crisis  propor- 
tions. They  cannot  be  solved  by  any  one 
level  of  government,  acting  alone,  for  they 
affect  all  levels,  nor  can  they  be  solved  by 
piecemeal  leglslaUon,  one  problem  at  a  time 
in  a  single  agency.  What  Is  needed  is  an 
all-out  attack  upon  them,  with  effective  lead- 
ership at  the  Federal  level. 

Some  of  these  problems  are  aggravated  if 
not  actually  caused  by  the  nature  of  our 
Federal  system.  In  some  areas  where  serious 
shortages  exist,  these  shortages  are  ciuscd 
by  Federal  legislation.  The  war  on  provertv 
for  example,  is  predicated  on  the  assumption 
that  there  will  be  people  at  the  loc,-;  level 
qualified  to  take  command. 

The  problem  arises  from  the  fact  tliai 
there  Just  aren't  very  many  such  peop'c-  and 
many  of  those  who  are  selected  for '  new 
assignments  have  to  be  taken  away  from 
other  Jobs  where  they  are  needed  just  as 
badly.  The  immediate  problem  is  to  ident  fv 
these  critical  areas,  meanwhile  makina  the 
best  possible  utilization  of  the  available  man- 
power, especially  in  shortage  categories 
wh  le  more  people  are  being  recruited  and 
trained  and  while  the  effort  Is  made  to  elim- 
inate the  causes  of  some  of  the  current 
problems  in  the  personnel  field 

There  are  few  simple  answers  to  the  prob- 
lems of  federalism  in  the  field  of  personnel 
administration  (or  anywhere  else,  for  that 
matter  i ,  but  the  surprising  thing  U  that,  up 
to  this  time,  little  attention  has  been  given 
I?,i  i^'.^"'^^'  ^y  students  of  government 
and  administration,  or  by  the  Congress  in 
swers    "  ^°  ^"'^  suitable  and  workable  an- 

i^J^^,^  questions  are  important  ones  in  the 
field  of  public  administration.  But  they  are 
mJk^  important  to  the  Congress  whose 
Members  have  a  threefold  responsibility  for 
general  surveillance  of  the  executive  branch- 
»K.^I,°yl?*  ^^^  statutory  framework  within 
which  the  executive  operates,  and  to  appro- 
priate the  funds  Which  are  essential  to  con- 
tinuing administrative  activity 

The  fact  is  that,  with  resp^t  to  most  of 
these  matters,  we  have  no  policy.  That  the 
problems  appear  to  be  dimly  recognized    if 

ndeed.  they  are  recognized  at  all.  Is  disturb- 
ing^   Even  more  disturbing  is  the  continuing 

ollcv      ^'^^  se'^ous  attempts   to  develop  a 

In  this  area,  as  in  so  many  others  Involv- 
ing Intergovernmental  relationships  we  have 
played  by  ear.  so  to  speak,  usually  deciding 
to  do  nothing  until  a  real  crisis  Is  upon  us 
Such  a  practice  not  only  presents  barriers  to 
good  administration,  it  virtually  prevents  a 
wise  use  of  public  funds,  and  constitutes  a 
continuing  soiu-ce  of  annoyance  and  great  in- 
convenience to  the  public. 

Belated  recognition  of  them 
These  problems  have  existed  from  the  very 
beginning,  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted  and  the  present  goveriunent  estab- 
lished, but  no  one  seems.  untU  rather  re- 
cently, to  have  been  aware  of  them.  So  far 
as  this  writer  has  been  able  to  discover,  the 
first  person  to  talk  about  them  was  Leonard 
D.  White,  distinguished  student,  teacher,  and 
writer  in  the  field  of  public  administration 
who — some  25  or  30  years  ago.  served  with 
great  distinction  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Civil    Service   Commission,     In   one    of    his 
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boolDi.  uul  repaatwliy  In  his  public  addreascs 
vtia*  ■anrUic  on  the  CommlMlon.  he  streeeed 
the  MlTmntac««  of  coopentlon  In  the  per- 
■onnal  field,  among  the  varloua  levels  and 
unite  of  goveramant. 

A  few  yean  later,  during  World  War  IX. 
when  the  author  was  aervlng  in  the  Third 
Regional  Office  of  the  CominlMlan.  reepon- 
■ible  for  recruiting  actlTltlee  within  the  re- 
gion— at  flret  for  higher  level  poeltlons,  and 
later  for  all  lerela — the  eerloua  nature  and 
the  extent  of  thla  problem  became  clearly 
apparent  to  him.  The  need  for  the  devel- 
opment of  Bome  more  rational  procediires  for 
recruiting  was  pretty  obvious  then,  and  It 
stUl  Is.  Why  should  Federal.  State,  county. 
and  municipal  governments,  all  recruiting, 
T^iwiiTiing  and  hiring  employees  for  neces- 
sary common  types  of  work,  all  In  the  same 
geographical  area,  complete  with  one  another 
and  duplicate  one  another's  efforts — and  In  a 
tight  labor  market  at  that7 

In  1B40.  when  Isolationism  was  still  a  live 
issue.  Wendell  WUlkle  reminded  Americans 
'  that  this  Is  "one  world"  In  which  we  live; 
perhi^w  they  need  to  be  reminded  In  the 
IMO's  that  the  United  States  is  "one  coun- 
try." There  Is  need  for  a  governmental  serv- 
ice that  Is  unified  enough  to  be  efficient,  and 
at  the  same  time  flexible  enough  to  meet  the 
needs  of  both  governments  and  government 
employees  at  all  levels.  This  concept  was 
admirably  expressed  In  the  report  of  the 
Sixth  American  Assembly  on  the  Federal 
Service  in  19M: 

The  Federal  service  should  provide  for 
promotion  from  within  and  for  the  lateral 
entry  of  personnel,  particularly  In  the  mid- 
dle and  higher  grades.  It  should  be  open 
to  Interchange  with  the  other  fields  of  Amer- 
ican life — business,  trade  unions,  universities, 
and  profeaslons.  State  and  local  government. 
Such  exchanges  benefit  both  the  Federal 
service  and  theae  groups,  and  o\ir  society  is 
the  richer.  Kfforts  to  close  the  door  to  such 
Interchange  should  be  vigorously  resisted. 

Although,  as  has  been  shown,  the  need  Is 
fairly  obvious  and  the  opportunities  for  ac- 
complishment great,  relatively  little  has  so 
far  been  done.  Smce  there  are  neither  con- 
stitutional nor  statutory  prohibitions  effect- 
ing such  cooperation,  all  that  is  lacking  is 
the  will  to  move  ahead,  and  perhaps  an  oc- 
casional piece  of  authorizing  legislation. 
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The  federally  Inspired  personnel  problems 
which  confront  us,  however,  are  not  limited 
to  the  field  of  recmltlng.  They  arise  in 
many  other  areas  as  well.  They  arise  in 
training,  and  as  will  be  pointed  out  pres- 
ently, more  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
area  than  elsewhere.  They  arise  In  the  form 
of  barriers  to  the  transfer  of  government 
workers  from  one  Job  to  another,  especially 
where  different  levels  of  government  or  dif- 
ferent jurlsdlctloDs  are  involved.  They  arise 
out  of  widely  differing  pay  policies,  and  out 
of  the  need  to  establish  a  system  In  which 
retirement  and  other  benefits  woiild  be  free- 
ly movable. 

Seerultinn 

Some  mention  already  has  been  made  of 
the  orerlapplng,  duplication,  and  waste  in- 
volved in  oompetltive  recruiting  efforts.  A 
solution  for  this  problem  Is  fortunately  rel- 
atively simple  and  readily  available.  Tests 
for  clerical  and  stenographic  work,  for  In- 
stance, are  fairly  well  standardized.  Why 
shouldn't  there  be  one  place  in  Denver,  St. 
Louis,  or  Philadelphia,  for  example,  where 
teats  are  given  and  scored,  eligible  lUts  com- 
piled, and  ellglblae  oertlfled  therefrom  to 
any  govemmeat  appointing  officer  in  the 
are*— VMeral.  State,  or  local — having  cler- 
ical-eaentartal  Tacanciaa  to  be  filled?  The 
oocts  to  meh  government  (apportioned  on 
some  Moeptable  basts,  such  as  number  of 
public  employee)  would  be  greatly  reduced 
because  the  overlapping  and  duplication  of 
effort  would  be  elinUnated.     Assuming  that 


the  will  to  cooperate  is  present,  it  should 
not — with  modem  computer  equipment — be 
too  difficult  to  find  suitable  means  of  han- 
dling the  mechanics  of  the  program. 

In  a  more  centralized  system,  applicants 
would  be  spared  the  necessity  of  trapesing 
all  over  town  to  find  the  separate  personnel 
offices  of  each  department  or  level  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  currently  reported  that  the 
VS.  ClvU  Service  Commission  Is  working  on  a 
thorough  revision  of  its  recruiting  and  exam- 
ining procedures.  What  better  time  could 
there  be  to  move  In  the  direction  of  coopera- 
tive relations  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments? 

A  series  of  experimental  projects  In  selected 
areas  where  the  climate  Is  luiown  to  be 
friendly  could  reveal  the  problems  and  evolve 
procedures  which  could — ^ven  a  little  time — 
be  generally  applied. 

One  reader  has  raised  the  interesting  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  this  proposal  really  en- 
visions a  centralization  of  the  recruiting 
effort.  The  answer  is :  not  necessarily  for  all 
recruiting,  all  the  time,  but  when  and  to  the 
extent  to  which  It  would  clearly  be  advan- 
tageous, why  not?  It  Is  Interesting  to  recall 
that  when  Federal  recruiting  was  decentral- 
ized in  World  War  H,  this  was  not  done  be- 
cause anyone  believed  that  the  Job  would 
be  better  done,  but  merely  when  it  was 
feared  that  the  Commission  might  not  re- 
ceive funds  to  employ  staff  sufficient  to  do 
the  Job. 

It  was  only  later  that  the  attempt  was 
made  to  make  necessity  appear  to  be  a  virtue. 
Departments  and  agencies  always  claim  that 
they  can  do  the  recruiting  Job  better,  but 
they  rarely  do.  The  country  is  fortunate  If, 
In  fact,  they  do  it  as  well. 

In  these  days,  most  recruiting  for  top  Jobs 
is  carried  on,  even  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, on  a  nationwide  basis.  The  ex- 
treme provincialism  that  once  characterized 
such  operations  has  greatly  diminished  and 
is  gradually  disappearing. 

Appointing  officers  in  many  cities  and  some 
States  no  longer  fear  and  there  will  be  seri- 
ous repercussions  if  they  do  not  patronize 
home  Industry.  In  general,  the  results  of 
this  have  been  good.  So,  when  a  renaissance 
of  enthusiasm  for  improving  government  ad- 
ministration occurs  In  a  city  or  a  State,  the 
"team"  Ls  likely  to  be  assembled  from  all 
over  the  country  and  may  include,  likely 
enough,  some  from  foreign  countries  as  well. 
In  Alt>any,  Harrlsburg,  or  Sacramento,  one's 
next  door  neighbor,  either  in  the  office  or  at 
home,  is  as  like  as  not  to  be  an  individual 
from  some  far  away  place. 

Shortage  Categories 

Kfany  governments  are  already  finding  it 
difficult  to  obtain  technical,  professional, 
and  managerial  personnel  to  staff  the  public 
service — and  the  problem  is  expected  to  in- 
tensify in  the  near  future.  There  are  many 
reasons — which  need  not  be  discussed  here — 
for  these  shortages.  Several  thousand  new 
administrators  will  be  needed  by  1970  In  Cali- 
fornia State  and  local  govertunents  alone, 
and  an  even  larger  number  in  the  following 
decade.  Other  States,  as  well  as  the  Federal 
Government,  will  need  many  more  new  em- 
ployees in  these  shortage  categories.  Despite 
significant  annual  increases  in  the  number 
of  public  health  workers,  for  Instance,  the 
Nation  suffers  chronic  shortages  in  all  cate- 
gories of  health  personnel.  There  are  many 
other  shortage  categories.  Governor  Brown, 
speaking  at  a  statewide  conference,  summar- 
ized the  California  personnel  situation  in 
these  words; 

"I  cannot  give  you  the  figures  on  the  in- 
creased need  for  executives  In  local  govern- 
ment by  1970.  But  I  can  tell  you  that  In 
7  years,  the  State  must  replace  and  train 
almost  1,990  top  managers  and  some  4,000 
middle  managers  to  fill  key  positions 
throughout  the  State  government.  •  •  •  But 
the  need  is  not  limited  to  government.     It 


exists  In  business  and  industry.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  they  would  agree  that  the  greatest 
shortage  In  the  American  economy  today  is 
the  supply  of  executive  talent." 

In  the  outlook  for  the  future,  such  factors 
as  these  must  be  considered: 

Ninety  percent  of  all  the  scientists  who 
have  ever  lived  are  alive  today.  The  new  field 
of  nuclear  science  was  almost  unknown  20 
years  ago.  Now.  the  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.,  plant 
draws  10  percent  of  all  the  electricity  gen- 
erated in  the  country.  Two-thirds  of  the 
products  that  we  will  buy  20  years  from  now 
are  still  to  be  developed.  Of  the  children 
in  grades  1  through  6.  50  percent  will  be 
employed  in  occupations  that  do  not  yet 
exist. 

Apportionment 

One  practice  in  the  Federal  civil  service 
system  that  is  clearly  a  result  of  the  Federal 
character  of  our  government  is  the  process 
of  apportionment.  This  kind  of  apportion- 
ment, of  course,  has  no  relation  whatsover 
to  Baker  v.  Carr.  It  grew  out  of  a  fear  that 
local  people  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Nation's 
capital  would  monopolize  Federal  employ- 
ment opportunities  to  such  a  degree  that  in- 
tereeted  persons  in  States  geographically 
more  remote  would  be  excluded. 

When  one  notes  that  today,  only  one- tenth 
of  the  total  number  of  Federal  employees 
are  located  In  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area,  and  the  remaining  nine-tenths  In  the 
field,  this  danger  has  never  seemed  to  be  a 
very  real  one. 

Whether  real  or  not,  It  was  evidently 
thought  to  be  when  the  Congress  passed  the 
original  Civil  Service  Act  in  1883,  containing 
an  apportionment  requirement  that  has  since 
been  retained.  This  provision  requires  that 
"as  nearly  as  the  conditions  of  good  admin- 
istration will  warrant  •  •  •  appointments  to 
the  public  service  aforesaid  in  the  depart- 
ments at  Washington  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  Statee  and  Territories  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  upon  the  basis  of 
population  as  ascertained  at  the  last  preced- 
ing census." 

That  this  question  is  not  merely  a  theoret- 
ical or  academic  consideration  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion has,  as  recently  as  last  month,  an- 
nounced plans  to  reduce  drastically  the  num- 
ber of  summer  Government  Jobs  to  be  held 
by  students  in  the  Washington  area,  includ- 
ing Maryland  smd  Virginia. 

The  Conuniaslon  said  it  plans  to  hold  na- 
tionwide competitive  exaimlnatlons  for  most 
Federal  smnmer  Jobs  in  1966  and  subsequent 
years,  with  the  aim  of  giving  the  majority 
of  them  to  students  from  other  parts  of  the 
country,  who  woxxld  be  given  "priority  for 
api>olntment  •  •  •  in  an  effort  to  bring  in 
highly  qualified  young  people  from  all  over 
the  Nation." 

Training 

In  the  field  of  training,  a  pattern  of  co- 
operative relationships  now  is  becoming  ac- 
cepted, even  If  not  as  widely  used  as  it 
could  or  should  be.  State  agencies  train  or 
give  a  good  deal  of  support,  in  terms  of 
financial  aid  or  of  professional  services,  to 
local  training  programs  and  needs.  Similarly, 
the  Federal  Government  is  moving  toward  a 
policy  of  assisting  both  State  and  local  units 
in  the  training  of  many  types  of  specialized 
personnel.  There  la  considerable  pressure 
for  the  expansion  of  this  type  of  assistance. 

It  Is  now  well  known  that  many  State  and 
local  employees  are  trained  in  schools  ad- 
ministered by  and  largely  for  the  Federal 
agencies  which  maintain  them.  Just  as  State 
police  academies  train  many  local  law  en- 
forcement officers,  so  the  FBI  Academy  trains 
many  officers  for  both  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

A  cxxrrent  report  Indicates  plans  for  a  new 
building  and  considerable  expansion  for  thli 
academy,  whose  present  capacity  of  200  grad- 
uates a  year  is  scarcely  siifficient  to  mak« 
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much  impact  on  the  total  force  of  some  378,- 
000  policemen  In  the  country.  The  new  and 
larger  faculties  costing  many  millions  of 
dollars  will  Include  classrooms,  an  audito- 
rium, library,  gymnasium,  a  dormitory  for 
TOO  students,  and  other  facilities  which  will 
permit  the  academy  to  graduate  1,200  a  year. 

As  part  of  the  nationwide  effort  to  Improve 
local  efforts  at  crime  control,  the  Congress 
passed  the  Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1965 
(Public  Law  189-197)  which  provides  "assist- 
ance in  training  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  *  •  •  and  in  improving  capa- 
bilities, techniques,  and  practices."  This 
measure,  actively  supported  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  other  national  organiza- 
tions win  have  its  greatest  impact  with  the 
municipalities. 

In  addition,  a  House-passed  revision  of  an 
administration  proposal  will  move  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrmient  still  farther  in  this  dlrec- 
aon,  by  providing  grants  to  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations  to 
establish  or  Improve  progranu  to  train  local 
law  enforcement  officers. 

Many  other  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies operate  training  facilities  for  their  own 
employees,  to  which  State  and  local  em- 
ployees In  counterpart  agencies  may  be  ad- 
mitted. This  Is  true  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, the  Forest  Service,  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  many  other  agencies. 

In  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  train- 
ing of  State  and  local  tax  officials  is  en- 
couraged on  a  reimbursable  basis,  as  a  means 
of  utilizing  intergovernmental  cooperation  in 
the  combating  of  tax  frauds.  In  this  con- 
nection, one  should  mention  the  fact  that  all 
training  in  the  National  Guard  Is  carried  on 
under  standards  and  procedures  prescribed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  largely  sup- 
ported by  Federal  funds,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Under  these  programs,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Itself  provides  training  for  a  limited 
number  of  State  and  local  government  per- 
sonnel. 

There  are.  in  this  area,  as  Chairman  John 
W.  Macy  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
pointed  out  In  an  address  at  the  University 
of  CalUomla  not  long  ago.  three  basic  needs: 

(1)  a  comprehensive  approach  toward  identi- 
fying educational  sind  training  requirements 
at  all  career  levels  and  In  all  career  fields: 

(2)  Identification  of  educational  resources 
within  and  outside  government;  and  (3) 
wme  broad  governing  theory  under  which 
specific  kinds  of  requirements  can  be  sys- 
tematically matched  with  existing  and  de- 
sirable educational  resources. 

A  very  promising  approach  toward  a  solu- 
tion of  the  training  problem,  measured  in 
terms  of  adequacy  for  the  overall  need,  was 
Initiated  almost  30  years  ago  but,  un- 
fortunately, abandoned  after  a  few  years 
trial.  Under  this  plan  developed  under  the 
Qeorge-Deen  Act  of  1936,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment encouraged  the  establishment  of 
•ound  State  programs  for  the  training  of 
State  and  local  government  personnel,  and 
provided  financial  assistance  for  the  adminis- 
trative costs  of  the  program. 

With  funds  made  available  to  the  States 
between  1937  and  1945,  great  progress  was 
inade  in  many  States  In  the  training  of  local 
government  personnel.  When  In  1946,  the 
federal  funds  were  suddenly  cut  off.  the  pro- 
grams quickly  fell  apart  In  most  Jurisdic- 
tions. 

In  an  effort  to  restore  this  type  of  program 
on  a  permanent  basis,  a  bill  was  Introduced 
1  the  87th  Congrers  (HJl.  13305)  and  again 
in  the  88th  Ooneresx  (H.R.  4561)  by  Repre- 
sentative GoKZALiz  of  Texas. 

This  measure,  called  the  State  and  local 
Government  Employees  Training  Act.  was 
deslTOed  to  encourage  the  States  to  establish, 
and  to  assist  them  to  maintain,  sound  train- 
"ig  programs  for  State  and  local  government 


personnel.  No  hearings  were  held  on  either 
bill,  and  both  died  In  committee. 

Two  recent  and  possible  significant  pieces 
of  legislation  should  be  noted  here.  The 
Vocational  Training  Act  1963  (Public  Law  88- 
210)  established  new  and  expanded  other 
vocational  education  programs  already  exist- 
ing. It  appears  that  some  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  act  may  be  used — as  were 
some  George-Deen  Act  funds  for  a  brief 
period  from  1937  to  1945 — in  support  of  train- 
ing programs  for  specific  types  of  local  gov, 
enunent  personnel.  More  Important,  how- 
ever, was  the  inclusion  of  title  VIII  on  train- 
ing and  fellowship  programs  in  the  1964 
Amendments  to  the  National  Housing  Act, 
authorizing  matching  grants  to  the  States. 
Section  801(a)  states: 

"The  Congress  finds  that  the  rapid  expan- 
sion of  the  Nation's  urban  areas  and  urban 
population  has  caused  severe  problems  in 
urban  and  suburban  development  and  cre- 
ated a  national  need  to  (1)  provide  special 
training  in  skills  needed  for  economic  and 
efficient  community  development  and  (2) 
support  research  In  new  or  improved  methods 
of  dealing  with  conmiiunity  development 
problems." 

Subsection  (b)  continues: 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  assist  and 
encourage  the  States,  in  cooperation  vrtth 
public  or  private  universities  and  colleges 
and  urban  centers,  to  (1)  organize,  initiate, 
develop,  and  expand  programs  which  will 
provide  special  training  In  skills  needed  for 
economic  and  efficient  community  develop- 
ment to  those  technical  and  professional  peo- 
ple who  are,  or  are  training  to  be.  employed 
by  a  goverimiental  or  public  body  which  has 
responsibilities  for  community  development: 
and  (2)  support  State  and  local  research  that 
Is  needed  in  connection  with  housing  pro- 
grams and  needs,  public  Improvement  pro- 
graming, code  problems,  efficient  land  use, 
urban  transpKirtatlon,  and  similar  community 
development  problems." 

This  Is  splendid  and  virtth  a  reasonably  lib- 
eral interpretation  of  this  language,  much 
could  be  accomplished;  it  Is  worth  noting, 
however,  that  in  1965.  the  Appropriations 
Committees  provided  no  funds  for  the  im- 
plementation of  this  tltie.  Nor  have  the 
States  shown  any  greater  willingness  to  re- 
spond to  the  critical  situation  this  legislation 
was  designed  to  correct. 

Although  two- thirds  of  our  population  al- 
ready live  In  lu-ban  areas,  and  while  the 
process  of  urbanization  continues  at  an  as- 
tonishing rate,  a  year  later,  only  a  few 
States — Including  California,  Illinois,  and 
Minnesota — had  designated  an  "officer  or 
agency  of  the  State  government  who  has  the 
responsibility  and  authority  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  statewide  research  and  training 
program."  Without  such  delegation,  and 
without  funds,  no  progress  Is  possible. 

This  situation  emphasizes  the  point  that 
In  some  Jurisdictions,  the  need  for  training 
must  still  be  sold  to  both  administrative  offi- 
cers and  legislators.  TTie  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations  is 
reporting  that,  even  In  some  areas  where 
Federal  training  for  State  and  local  officers 
is  available  without  charge,  the  States  do 
not  take  advantage  of  it. 

nils  Is  because  they  do  not  have  funds  to 
pay  the  transportation  expenses  of  the  train- 
ees, are  understaffed  and  cannot  spare  the 
time,  or  are  imder  legal  restrictions  against 
sending  their  employees  out  of  the  city  or 
State  concerned.  The  training  should  be 
made  available,  but  It  Is  clear  that  merely 
making  it  available  Is  not  enough.  The 
whole  State  and  local  personnel  operation 
needs  beefing  up. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  training,  it 
might  be  pointed  out  that  one  means  of 
meeting  this  need  would  be  by  eattablishlng 
a  Government  Service  Academy.  This  Idea 
Is,  of  coiirse.  neither  new  nor  original,  for 
there  are  numerotis  precedents  for  an  insti- 


tution designed   to  train   young  people  for 
public  service  careers  already  existing. 

The  Federal  Government  now  has  acade- 
mies for  the  three  branches  of  the  military, 
the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
In  addition  a  variety  of  other  liutltutions  for 
the  training  of  men  for  the  merchant  marine, 
the  training  of  law  enforcement  officers  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  to  men- 
tion only  a  few  of  the  major  domestic  pro- 
grams, while  In  the  Foreign  Service  and  for- 
eign aid  programs,  we  have  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Academy,  and  programs  in  which  much 
attention  and  assistance  have  been  given  to 
the  training  of  civil  servants  in  the  new  and 
developing  countries. 

A  few  months  ago  for  example,  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  23  carried  a  story  of  the 
National  School  of  Law  and  Administration, 
dedicated  to  the  training  of  top-fiight  Gov- 
ernment administrators  in  the  Congo.  Sim- 
Uar  asslstonce  has  been  provided  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, in  Korea,  India,  Pakistan,  and  many 
other  countries.  The  point  is  not  to  raise 
objection  to  the«  highly  beneficial  and  In- 
deed, necessary  programs  for  the  advance- 
ment of  administration  in  the  new  and  de- 
veloping countries. 

But,  If  American  financed  public  service 
training  U  a  good  thing  In  countries  In  re- 
mote parte  of  the  world,  might  It  not  be  ap- 
propriate if  more  attention— and  more  finan- 
cial support— were  given  to  it  here  at  home 
where  the  need  Is  also  great? 

Although  it  has  sometimes  been  argued 
that  a  Government  institution  U  unnecessarv 
for  this  purpose  because  the  universities  and 
colleges  are  meeting  the  need,  proposals  for 
new  academies  continue  to  appear.  While 
theee  institutions  are  now  placing  a  greater 
emphasis  than  they  formerly  did  on  public 
service  training,  tiaey  are  only  partially  meet- 
ing the  need. 

Prof.  Frederick  C.  Moeher  has  thus  sum- 
marized the  nature  of  their  failure: 

"It  is  the  paradoxical,  unhappy,  and  poten- 
tially tragic  fact  that  most  of  the  great  uni- 
versities have  not  addressed  themselves  to 
the  responslbUlty  of  continuing  education 
of  government  executives  In  any  fashion 
comparable  to  their  undertakings  on  behalf 
of  business  administrators,  lawyers,  doctors 
engineers,  architects  and  a  host  of  others 
In  private  professions. 

"They  have  demonstrated  less  concern  for 
the  broad  and  vitally  important  education 
of  top  public  administrators  than  for  pro- 
fessionals in  a  variety  of  governmental  spe- 
cialities, public  health,  social  welfare  city 
planning,  criminology  and  others." 

Further  evidence  that  they  are  not  meet- 
ing the  whole  need  Is  shown  in  the  constant- 
ly Increasing  Involvement  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  a  wide  variety  of  educational 
and  training  programs  for  Federal  personnel. 
These  programs  for  employees'  improvement 
and  development  extend  back  over  a  period 
of  many  years. 

They  do  not  offer  degree  credits  or  grant 
degrees.  Oldest  and  best  known  of  the  sev- 
eral "graduate  schools"  now  operated  by 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  is  the 
Graduate  School  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, established  by  Act  of  Congress  in 
1862.  A  whole  flock  of  service  academies  came 
next:  Navy  Staff  College;  Army  War  College 
1901:  The  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  1924;  and  The  National  War  College. 
194€.  The  most  recent  programs  are  found 
In  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  in  the  US  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission whose  executive  seminar  centers  in 
Washington  and  at  King's  Point.  Long  Island, 
are  now  in  the  process  of  expansion  as  new 
centers  sre  eetabllshed  In  other  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  training  and  development  of 
executive  personnel 

The  establishment  of  an  academy  for  pub- 
lic service  training  might  be  regarded,  not 
as  a  departure  from  past  policy,  but  as  an 
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extension  of  trendB  and  poUclee  already  firm- 
ly eaubllstaed  In  tbe  Federal  Ooverunent. 
Such  an  academy  could  aid  materially.  In 
many  ways.  In  eatablUIUng  and  maintaining 
a  climate  of  excellence  in  tbe  public  service 
In  tbla  country — not  Juct  Is  tbe  Federal  serv- 
ice alone,  but  in  tbe  State  and  local  servlcee 
as  well.  Tbese,  too,  are  a  proper  concern 
of  tbe  Central  Oovenunent.  It  could  help 
m  Improving  tbe  Image  of  the  public  service 
throughout  tbe  country.  In  establishing  in- 
centives, In  providing  motivation  for  those 
who  are  already  in  the  service,  and  In  devel- 
oping the  civilian  service  the  kind  of  esprit 
de  corps  that  has  long  existed  In  the  several 
branches  of  the  military  service.  It  could 
assist  In  the  task  of  recognizing  and  fully 
utilizing  tbe  available  executive  and  scien- 
tific Ulent.  both  for  those  entering  the  serv- 
ice and  for  those  already  a  part  of  It. 
Participation  in  local  affairs 

Fundamentally,  the  question  of  Federal 
employees  participation  In  local  aifalrs  Is 
problem  of  federalism.  Federal  employees 
are  citizens  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  States 
in  which  they  reside.  They  also  are  reel- 
dents  In  a  community.  As  such,  they  have 
certain  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  they 
also  have  certain  rights.  Under  present  law, 
ail  Federal  employees  are  barred  from  vir- 
tually all  forms  of  political  participation  at 
all  three  levels  of  Government. 

Tbe  question  Is  whether  this  Is  right, 
whether  It  is  necessary,  whether  It  is  de- 
sirable— or  even  defensible.  There  are  strong 
reasons  for  suggeettng  that  this  is  an  Kp- 
proprtate  time  for  a  reexamination  and  a 
reassessment  of  the  whole  problem. 

Tbe  American  of  the  mld-20th  century  has 
In  the  folUore  Inherited  from  earlier  genera- 
tions some  strange  and  quite  Inaccurate  ideas 
about  politics  and  politicians.  In  tbe  eyes 
of  the  civil  service  reformers  of  the  late  IBth 
century  and  the  muckrakers  early  in  the 
aoth,  a  political  party  was  an  Instrument  of 
the  evil  one.  Politics  wss  a  vile  and  seamy 
business  with  which  no  honest  and  upright 
man  would  want  to  have  any  part. 

Polltlcans  were  dubious  and  quite  untrust- 
worthy characters  to  be  shunned  as  one 
would  shun  the  plague.  Whatever  reasons 
our  forefathers  may  have  had  for  their  views. 
Informed  people  find  little  Justification  for 
Buch  views  today.  Even  so,  they  still  in- 
fiuence  If  they  do  not  actiially  control  Im- 
portant legislative  and  administrative 
policies. 

Tbe  Hatch  Act  was  a  good  example  of  such 
legislation.  Its  purpose  was  to  prevent, 
through  tbe  Imposition  of  severe  restrictions. 
political  activity  on  the  part  of  Government 
employees.  Abuses  had,  to  be  sure,  existed 
In  the  past,  and  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
them  was  commendable,  but  there  was  then 
and  there  Is  now  good  reacon  for  question- 
ing soma  of  the  provisions  of  this  legislation. 

Evan  If.  for  purposes  of  argument,  one 
grants  a  need  for  Imposing  restrictions  on  the 
participation  of  Federal  employees  in  Na- 
tional and  State  electoral  campaigns,  there 
remains  the  question  of  their  need  as  ap- 
plied to  the  participation  of  such  employees 
In  local  oUalrs. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
of  this  question  of  "de-Hatcblng"  of  Fed- 
eral employees  In  recent  year* — enough  so 
that  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
felt  It  necessary  (or  at  least  desirable)  to 
soften  the  Impact  of  this  legislation  on  Fed- 
eral amployMs  in  the  suburban  Maryland 
and  Virginia  ootmtles  around  Washington. 

In  so  doing,  a  number  of  considerations 
are  involved.  Of  these,  the  first  Is  the  fact 
that  the  laglalatlon  was  predicated  upon  an 
Inaocumt*  If  not  actually  erroneous  concep- 
tion of  the  yoUUcal  process.  Present-day 
poutlcal  organizations  are  quite  different 
from  thoaa  ot  a  ganeratton  or  two  ago;  they 
do  not  dominate  local  affairs  now  as  they 
often  did  than.    But.  in  addition.  thU  legis- 


lation has  unfortunate  effects  on  both  the 
Federal  employee  and  on  the  conamunlty  In 
which  he  lives. 

Local  communities  In  the  suburban  coun- 
ties complain,  even  now,  that  many  of  their 
best  educated  and  moet  able  citizens  are 
barred  from  participation  In  local  affairs  at 
a  time  when  citizen  participation  Is  every- 
where being  emphasized  as  of  tbe  utmost 
Importance.  Such  a  situation  Is  healthy 
neither  for  the  government  nor  for  the 
citizen. 

Many  of  the  Federal  employees  who  live 
In  these  communities — most  of  them  inter- 
ested In  government  and  public  affairs,  or 
they  would  not  be  In  the  Federal  service — 
deeply  resent  being  cast  in  the  limited  role  of 
second-class  citizens,  especially  when  they 
know  that,  as  professional  people,  they  pos- 
sess knowledge  and  skills  that  could  con- 
tribute much  to  the  solution  of  local 
problems. 

Interchange  of  personnel 

Often  one  agency  or  unit  of  government 
has  need  for  a  high-grade  professional  man 
In  a  given  field  only  occasionally  or  on  a 
part-time  basis.  In  such  a  situation.  It 
should  be  possible  for  the  governmental  unit 
In  question  to  borrow  a  specialist  for  a  lim- 
ited time — and  this  without  prejudice  to  the 
specialist,  his  status,  pay.  retirement  or  other 
benefits  relating  to  his  regular  employment. 
The  agency  by  which  he  was  employed  would 
be  deprived  of  his  services  only  temporarily, 
the  agency  which  borrowed  him  would  be 
greatly  benefited,  and  the  specialist  himself 
would  gain  additional  experience  in  his  field 
In  another  work  situation. 

Or,  it  sometimes  appears  to  be  advan- 
tageous to  an  operating  department  or  agen- 
cy to  loan  or  shift  an  individuaU  employee 
from  one  position  or  assignment  to  another, 
either  to  broaden  the  experience  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  prepare  him  for  larger  responsi- 
bllltles.  or  to  strengthen  the  administrative 
personnel  in  a  particular  State  or  city,  so  that 
the  Federal  department  or  agency  may  more 
adequately  discharge  the  duties  Imposed  by 
law  upon  it 

This  sounds  reasonable  enough,  and  one 
might  assume  that  the  making  of  such  ar- 
rangements would  be  easy  to  accomplish. 
On  the  contrary.  It  is  not;  in  fact,  under 
present  conditions,  It  may  be  very  difficult, 
or  even  Impueslble. 

The  development  of  loan  or  exchange  ar- 
rangements Is  virtually  certain  to  require  pro- 
longed negotiation  between  Federal  and  State 
(or  local)  officials,  and  It  may  require  statu- 
tory authorization  as  well 

Interchange  procedures  might  first  be 
worked  out  on  a  loan  basis,  later  to  be  ex- 
tended or  changed  to  transfer  on  a  perma- 
nent basis — without  prejudice  to  the  employ- 
ment or  other  rights  of  the  transferee.  The 
advantages  of  a  free  Interchange  of  per- 
sonnel among  and  between  governments, 
and  between  governments  and  the  various 
other  segments  of  the  American  society  are 
obvious  and  so  great  as  far  to  outweigh  the 
relatively  minor  inconveniences  to  be  siir- 
mounted  In  the  effort  to  accomplish  them. 

But.  in  practice,  there  are  a  number  of 
obstacles  to  be  overcome.  Of  these,  one  Is 
the  complete  and  utter  lack  of  uniformity  In 
the  requirements  for  government  positions 
and  the  fact  that,  in  nuuiy  Jurisdictions, 
there  Is  still  no  merit  system  beyond  that 
required  for  personnel  assisting  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  federally  aided  health  and 
welfare  programs. 

Low  salary  schedules  In  many  Jurisdic- 
tions— often  the  very  ones  that  would  profit 
most  from  such  a  program — are  another  fac- 
tor. The  multiplicity  of  public  employee  re- 
tirement systems  and  tbe  lack  of  even  a 
aamblance  of  uniformity  among  them,  bor- 
dering on  chaos  even  within  a  single  State,  is 
a  major  (and  In  the  view  of  the  Advisory 
Oommisslon,  the  principle)    obstacle  to  In* 


terchange,  to  which  may  be  added  the  prob- 
able opposition  of  the  poorer,  low-salarv 
States  which  might  expect  to  lose  such  out- 
standing  employees  as  they  might  happen  to 
have. 

A  small  beginning  was  made  under  a  pro- 
vision contained  in  the  amended  Public 
Health  Service  Act  of  1944,  under  which 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  authority  to  place  officers  in 
LWOP  status  for  periods  up  to  2  years,  and 
the  Surgeon  General  under  contract  on  a 
relmburslble  basis  for  an  extendable  period 
of  1  year.  Placements  may  be  made  upon 
the  request  of  any  State  or  local  health  or 
mental  health  authority,  the  detail  being 
authorized  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  such 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  in  work 
relating  to  the  functions  of  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

The  status  and  personal  rights  of  the  de- 
tailed officers  are  specifically  protected  by  the 
statute:  "The  services  of  personnel  while  de- 
tailed pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  performed  in  the 
Service  (USPHS)  for  purposes  of  computa- 
tion of  basic  pay,  promotion,  retirement. 
compensation  for  Injury  or  death"  and  other 
benefits  as  provided  by  law.  Although  no 
very  extensive  use  has  been  made  of  this  au- 
thorlzatlon,  the  mere  fact  that  It  exists  es- 
tablishes a  precedent  for  the  development 
of  similar  arrangements  applicable  to  spe- 
cialists In  other  fields. 

A  further  step  in  the  direction  of  such 
cooperation  was  taken  In  1956  when  the  Con- 
gress conferred  a  similarly  limited  authority 
upon  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  provid- 
ing for  the  exchange  of  employees  of  the  De- 
partment and  employees  of  States,  their  po- 
litical subdivisions,  or  educational  Institu- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  on  agricultural  sub- 
jects. 

It  also  provided  a  means  for  more  effective 
working  relationships  in  agricultural  admin- 
istration. In  1959,  the  Department  proposed 
to  the  Committee  of  State  Officials  on  Sug- 
gested State  Legislation  that  this  congres- 
sional legislation  be  Implemented  and  sup- 
ported by  appropriate  State  legislation. 

The  committee  supported  the  Department 
projxjsal  In  theory,  but  thought  that  author- 
ization for  a  more  comprehensive  employee 
Interchange  program  would  better  serve  the 
needs  of  the  States.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission similarly  suggested  that  the  scope  ot 
the  act  be  broadened.  The  existing  draft  of 
the  Council  of  State  governments  bill,  the 
State  Employee  Interchange  Act,  is  designed 
to  permit  departments  and  agencies  of  State 
and  local  governments  to  participate  In  em- 
ployee Interchange  programs  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  as  well  as  with  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  other  State  and  local 
governments  within  the  State  or  in  other 
States. 

If  any  appreciable  number  of  State  legisla- 
tures should  react  favorably  to  this  proposal 
and  adt^)t  it.  the  obvious  next  step  would  be 
a  congressional  act  extending  the  ElEW- 
USDA  type  of  authorization  to  all  executive 
dei>artments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  facilitating  Interchanges 
along  the  lines  provided  for  in  the  proposed 
State  statute. 

Unfortxinately,  once  again,  the  States  seem 
to  be  little  interested.  According  to  a  1962 
survey  conducted  by  the  PubUc  Personnel 
Association,  only  one  State  (Hawaii)  has 
specific  legislative  authority  for  State  em- 
ployees to  participate  in  Interchange  pro- 
grams on  a  detailing  basis. 

Ten  States  (Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas. 
California.  Iowa,  Louisiana.  Maine,  tficbl- 
gan.  New  Tork,  Washington,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico)  have  laws,  rules. 
or  regulations  broad  enough  to  permit  par- 
Uclpatlon  in  interchange  programs  on  a  de- 
tailing    basis.    Three     States     ( Calif  omla. 
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DFlsconsin,  Hawaii)  permit  Interchange  un- 
der certain 'conditions  on  a  leave-of-absence 
basis.  Thirty-one  States,  Guam,  Puerto 
Blco,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  have  laws,  rules, 
or  regulations  broad  enough  to  permit  par- 
ticipation through  the  leave-of-absence 
method. 

Current  reports  indicate  that  only  two 
Slates  I  Hawaii  and  New  Hampshire )  have 
acted  on  the  proposals  now  before  the  States. 

There  are  a  few  instances  of  accomplish- 
ment and  numerous  expressions  of  Interest 
In  this  type  of  cooperation.  The  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  for  Instance,  has 
authorized  its  regional  offices  to  make  its 
brolter-dealer  inspection  manual  available  to 
State  administrators  for  their  information, 
and  to  allow  State  Inspectors  to  accompany 
Federal  lnEi>ectors  In  making  broker-dealer 
exajninations,  as  a  training  device  for  In- 
spectors. 

The  National  Association  of  Counties,  early 
this  year,  endorsed  the  idea  of  an  executive 
lend-lease  program  for  the  Interchange  of 
competent  personnel  between  local.  State, 
and  Federal  Government,  and  urged  con- 
sideration of  the  model  bill  permitting  a 
State  to  exchange  employees  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  with  cities  and  coun- 
ties, as  universities  have  long  done  through 
exchange    professorship    arrangements. 

The  American  Society  for  Public  Adminis- 
tration has  adopted  a  policy  statement  urg- 
ing Increased  mobility  of  personnel  between 
and  among  the  various  levels  of  government 
and  the  educational  institutions,  and  Is  now 
holding  a  series  of  regional  conferences  to 
promote  the  idea. 

In  mid-1965,  it  was  reported  that  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Service  League  was  urging  the 
Cabinet  committee  studying  Federal  retire- 
ment systems  to  recommend  changes  that 
would  enable  Federal  employees  to  work  for 
State  and  local  governments  and  on  occa- 
sions, in  private  Industry,  without  loss  of 
retirement  benefits.  All  of  these  develop- 
ments are  indeed,   encouraging. 

There  are  many  more  or  less  personal  fac- 
tors that  serve  to  make  transfers  complicated. 
Some  of  these  problems  are  difficult  to  solve, 
the  more  so  because  they  were  not  antici- 
pated, arose  unexpectedly,  or  did  not  seem 
to  be  anyone's  fault.  Interview  expenses 
and  costs  of  moving  (which  might  be  con- 
siderable)  would  fall  in  this  category. 

While  health  and  hospitalization  insur- 
ance are  a  regular  part  of  the  personnel 
package  for  regular  employees  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  these  benefits  axe  apparently  not 
available  for  temporary  appointments  of  1 
year  or  less. 

Allowances  for  official  travel  are  much 
more  closely  circumscribed  in  Government 
than  in  a  large  State  university,  so  that  one 
may  expect  to  be  routinely  "out  of  pocket" 
while  traveling  on  Government  business. 
The  person  oriented  to  the  relative  freedom 
of  university  procedures  finds  It  difficult  to 
accustom  himself  to  the  requirements  of  the 
leave  system,  and  to  being  chained  to  a  desk 
from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Such  common  academic  "trappings"  as 
^xxks.  Journals,  attendance  at  conferences 
and  professional  meetings  seems  not  to  have 
any  widespread  acceptance  in  Government 
ser\'lce. 

Many  Federal  appointments  are,  moreover, 
likely  to  be  made  In  areas  where  housing  Is 
scarce,  and  living  costs  are  high.  The  provi- 
sions requiring  "clearance"  are  likely  to  come 
as  a  distasteful  shock  to  the  academic  person 
Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  academic  freedom, 
and  this  distaste  is  likely  to  remain  with 
wm  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Mobility,  within  the  public  service  Is  par- 
ticularly essential  In  a  period  of  severe  man- 
Power  shortages  because  It  can,  even  by 
ihort-term  assignments,  assist  materially  \n 
MWeving  full  utilization  of  the  skUls  of 
™«tlng  manpower.  There  Is  urgent  need 
'W  a  real  career  system  for  professionals  in 
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the  Federal  service.  It  Is  Important  to  note, 
however,  that  mobility  as  here  discussed 
would  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  such 
a  career  service.  Under  normal  procedure, 
the  individual  employee  would  advance  with- 
in Us  own  agency. 

But.  It  should  be  possible  for  him  to  move 
elsewhere  when  this  would  be  advantageous 
to  him  or  would  contribute  to  "the  good  of 
the  service,"  conceived  broadly  to  include 
the  entire  American  public  service — Federal. 
State,  and  local. 

Uniform  pay  scales 

One  of  the  things  we  should  strive  for  is 
uniform  pay  rates  for  all  government  work- 
ers, in  each  important  category.  Generally. 
State  and  local  salary  schedules  (though 
better  now  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago) 
are  lower  than  those  of  both  the  Federal 
Government  and  private  Industry.  The  lack 
of  uniformity  produces  serious  inequities 
among  government  workers. 

Why  should  three  professional  men,  en- 
gaged In  the  performance  of  similar  duties, 
receive  widely  varying  rates  of  pmy  because 
one  works  for  the  city,  another  for  the  State, 
and  the  third  for  the  Federal  Government? 

Just  as  uniformity  would  benefit  large 
numbers  of  Government  workers.  It  would 
have  significant  Influence  in  stabilizing  Gov- 
ernment employment  and  in  preventing  use- 
less and  costly  shifts  of  personnel  from  one 
governmental  unit  or  agency  to  another, 
especially  in  periods  of  manpower  shortages. 

Such  a  program  would  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  standard — an  idea  to 
which  State  and  local  officials  express  a  wide 
variety  of  reactions.  In  adopting  the  com- 
p.irabllity  principle  in  the  Federal  Salary  Re- 
form Acts  of  1962  and  1964,  the  Congress  took 
a  long  step  toward  the  establishment  of  such 
a  standard. 

Although  the  pay  acts  are  applicable  to 
Federal  employees  only,  if  the  principle  Is 
sound — as  It  Is  now  generally  believed  to  be — 
there  is  no  reason  why  It  could  not  be  ex- 
tended to  State  and  local  employees  by  ap- 
propriate State  and  local  legislation.  This 
principle  Is  particularly  important  with  pro- 
fessional employees,  for  whose  services  com- 
petition between  Government  and  private 
employers  is  greatest.  Advocacy  of  Its  appli- 
cation in  State  and  local  government  is  not 
hearsay,  for  years  ago,  the  State  of  Minnesota 
and  among  others,  the  cities  of  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul,  experimented  with  an  adjust- 
able compensation  plan  geared  to  changes  In 
economic  conditions. 

Having  formally  and  officially  adopted  the 
principle  of  comparability  at  the  Federal 
level.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  first  importance 
to  find  ways  of  implementing  It  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis. 

Toward  this  end,  the  administration  has 
proposed  establishment  of  a  board  empow- 
ered to  make  recommendations  for  adjust- 
ments periodically.  This  Idea  was  given  wide 
publicity  last  year  In  the  so-called  Udall 
amendment,  which  sought  to  relate  congres- 
sional pay  levels  to  those  of  the  executive 
and  Judicial  branches  of  government.  This 
proposal  was  adopted  In  the  House,  but  re- 
jected by  the  Senate  on  the  ground  that  It 
represents  an  Executive  invasion  of  the  legis- 
lative prerogative.  It  should  be  viewed 
rather  as  a  means  of  insuring  that  the  ex- 
pressed Intent  of  the  Congress  (I.e.,  compara- 
bility) be  made  effective  In  an  orderly  and 
systematic  manner. 

Changes  propKJsed  by  the  Board  would  be 
subject  to  congressional  veto  like,  for  exam- 
ple, that  to  which  reorganization  plans  pro- 
posed by  the  President  tmder  the  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1949  are  subjected. 

Aforeobic  retirement  benefits 
In  this  relatively  brief  presentation.  It  is 
possible  to  do  no  more  than  mention  some 
other  problems  of  Interest  to  all  members  of 
the  government  workforce,  regardless  of  the 
governmental  unit  by  which  they  are  em- 


ployed or  the  kind  of  work  they  perform. 
Some  mention  has  been  made  of  retirement 
benefits  and  of  the  msuiner  in  which  a 
greatly  excessive  number  of  uncoordinated 
retirement  systems  serve  as  a  barrier  to  the 
Interchange  of  public  employees. 

The  relation  of  State  and  local  employees 
to  the  Social  Security  System  serves  as  a 
good  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
Federal  program  can  be  utilized  to  strengthen 
State  and  local  government  services.  When 
the  Social  Security  Act  was  passed.  Govern- 
ment employees  were  excluded  on  the  ground 
that,  with  retirement  systems  of  their  own, 
Vhey  did  not  need  social  security.  But  many 
of  these  retirement  systems  were  so  weak, 
and  their  benefits  so  Inadequate,  that  the 
Congress  in  the  Social  Security  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1950  made  such  employees  eligible, 
if  and  when  their  respective  State  legislatures 
provided  for  their  Inclusion. 

There  were,  of  course,  difficult  problems 
Involved  In  reconciling  social  security  cover- 
age with  the  already  existing  retirement 
systems  for  public  employees,  but  when  work- 
able solutions  to  these  problems  were  agreed 
upon,  it  was  fKJssiblo  to  utilize  social  security 
benefiis  to  supplement  those  provided  under 
State  and  or  local  pension  pians. 

When  one  proposes  a  system  in  which  all 
public  employees  can  move  from  a  position 
in  one  governmental  unit  to  a  poeitlon  in 
another,  and  take  their  seniority  rights  and 
retirement  benelits  wuh  them  unimpaired, 
he  is  not  asking  for  the  adoption  of  some 
fantastic  and  impractical  scheme.  The  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  IGR  finds  the  general 
absence  of  such  provisions  a  hindrance  In 
personnel  recruitment. 

Such  legislation  would  create  difficult 
problems,  to  be  sure,  but  they  are  not  in- 
soluble. The  basic  problems  involved  may 
arise  In  any  federal  system,  and  are  not 
unique  to'  our  own.  In  Canada,  just  last 
year,  an  even  more  difficult  project  was  un- 
dertaken In  the  Province  of  Ontario,  whose 
law  requires  all  employers  (not  merely  gov- 
ernmental units  1  to  permit  employees  who 
are_45  years  of  age  or  older  to  carry  their 
company  pensions  with  them  from  Job  to 
Job  throughout  their  working  lifetime — If 
they  work  at  least  10  years  on  each  Job. 
Canada's  other  Provinces  promptly  under- 
took the  preparation  of  similar  laws. 

The  problem  Is  becoming  acute  in  this 
country  where  the  mobility  of  workers  has 
greatly  Increased  in  recent  years  Since 
most  workers  who  change  companies  forfeit 
their  pension  rights — a  luxury  few  can  af- 
ford— a  very  high  percentage  find  themselves 
"locked  in  their  Jobs"  and  for  all  practical 
purposes,  barred  from  accepting  employment 
elsewhere.  Secretary  of  Labor  WlUard  Wlrtz, 
recognizing  the  seriousness  of  this  problem, 
has  said  that  "We've  got  to  develop  a  concept 
of  a  moving  Job  Instead  of  one  that  assumes 
the  person  will  be  working  all  his  life  for 
the  same  employer." 

Here  Is  an  opportunity  for  government  to 
take  the  lead  in  developing  a  pension  trans- 
fer plan  for  the  public  employees  of  this 
country — a  program  which  might  contribute 
In  a  Elgnificant  way  to  the  success  of  the 
drive  for  the  employment  of  the  older 
worker. 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

What  can  the  Congress  do  to  improve 
Interlevel  and  Interjurisdictional  relation- 
ships In  the  personnel  field?  Actually,  it 
would  seem,  it  can  do  a  good  deal,  and  this 
without  making  any  drastic  or  controversial 
policy  changes  that  might  alarm  the  timid. 
There  have  been  In  these  comments  a  num- 
ber of  ideas  and  proposals  that  would  require 
legislative  Implementation. 

The  widely  publicized  shortages  of  some 
types  of  qualified  professional  personnel  at 
the  Federal  level,  and  of  many  types  at  the 
State  and  local  levels,  would  seem  to  present 
a  strong  argument  for  taking  appropriate 
action  with  regard  to  all  of  them.     We  can 
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111    affortl    to    tquajider    profeMloo&l    akil\* 
which  are.  »t  b«at.  In  khort  lupply. 

In  addition  to  th«  itcooa  mentioned  here — 
cooperation  In  recruiting,  and  In  training, 
Interchange  of  personnel,  the  development 
of  uniform  pay  scalea.  tranaferablllty  of  pen- 
sion rights,  etc.,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
Federal  programs  that  could,  with  a  little 
•flTort,  be  geared  In  to  serve  the  needs  of  State 
and  local  as  well  as  Federal  employees,  such 
as — for  Instance — the  credit  union  program 
and  savings  and  loan  propam. 

Kach  unit  of  government  would  still  re- 
tain control  over  Its  own  employees — as  It 
should.  In  a  Federal  system — but  employees 
of  smaller  units  would  not  be  deprived  of 
benefits  which  could  readily  be  made  avail- 
able to  them. 

Although  the  Federal  administrator  has  a 
basic  stake  In  upgrading  the  quality  and 
effectiveness  of  State  and  local  personnel 
operations  in  counterpart  agencies,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  shown  a  remarlcable 
restraint  In  Its  dealings  with  State  and  local 
governments  on  personnel  matters.  Little 
Federal  pressure  has  been  exerted,  even  In 
those  States  which  fall  to  provide  a  healthy 
atmosphere  of  public  employment. 

The  most  Important  contribution  that  the 
Congress  could  make,  however,  would  be  the 
enactment  of  a  broad  measure  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  the  State  and  local  personnel 
operation,  and  to  authorize  and  encourage 
Intergovernmental  cooperation  In  public 
personnel  administration. 

Basic  In  such  a  measure  would  be  a  blan- 
ket requirement  for  a  merit  system  appli- 
cable to  all  State  and  local  employees 
charged  with  administrative  responsibilities 
In  connection  with  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams, as  has  been  required  by  law  in  the 
public  health  and  welfare  programs  since 
1939.  This  would  extend  merit  system  cov- 
erage to  the  highway  program  and  to  the 
host  of  new  grant-in-aid  programs  created 
by  recent  congressional  action. 

If  anyone  feels  that  such  a  requirement  is 
unnecessary  or  undesirable,  he  need  do  no 
more  than  take  a  close  look  at  the  two 
largest  and  most  costly  programs.  Here,  in- 
deed. Is  a  study  in  contracts.  The  public 
health  and  welfare  programs  which  function 
under  merit  system  provisions,  have  been 
administered  with  a  high  degree  of  compe- 
tence and  efflclency.  These  have  had  no 
scandals — certainly  no  major  ones. 

The  Interstate  highway  program,  without 
merit  system  coverage,  has  not  fared  any- 
thing like  as  well.  In  fact,  an  examination 
of  the  hearings  held  by  the  Blatnlk  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  reveals  the  details  of  an  appalling 
number  of  indiscretions  and  Irregularities  on 
the  part  of  State  highway  officers  and  em- 
ployees, not  In  just  a  few  States,  but  in 
many. 

The  conclusion  is  Inescapable  that  the 
Interstate  highway  program  has  sutTered  se- 
verely from  deficiencies  in  the  character  and 
professional  competence  of  many  persons 
associated  with  It. 

As  has  been  shown,  such  legislation  as 
exists,  designed  to  authorize  and  encourage 
Intergovernmental  cooperation  In  the  public 
personnel  field,  has  been  enacted  on  a  piece- 
meal basis,  with  each  provision  having  a 
very  limited  application.  What  Is  needed  at 
this  point  Is  to  encourage  and  authorize  by 
the  declaration  of  an  affirmative  policy,  the 
development  of  cooperative  relationships  in 
the  whole  public  personnel  field  between  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  State  and  local  governments  on  the 
other. 

The  better  Impulses  of  officials  to  achieve 
greater  efflclency  and  effectiveness  In  admin- 
istration, through  cooperative  relationships 
with  State  and  local  authorities  should  not 
be  frustrated  by  the  absence  of  appropriate 
permissive  legislation. 


The  drafting  of  the  proposed  legislation 
could  be  started  by  gathering  together  the 
provisions  of  existing  law  dealing  with  this 
problem.  The  next  step  would  be  to  arrange 
these  provisions  In  some  logical  manner  as  a 
step  toward  development  of  a  broad  statute 
of  general  application.  Such  an  act  might  be 
called:  "An  act  to  authorize  and  encourage 
cooperative  relations  in  public  personnel  ad- 
ministration." 

The  resulting  draft  should  be  examined 
from  the  point  of  view  of  adequacy  of  cover- 
age seeking  to  discover  omissions  and  inade- 
quacies needing  to  be  corrected,  with  a  view 
to  making  generally  applicable  throughout 
government  the  kind  of  cooperative  authori- 
zations heretofore  adopted  to  cover  a  prob- 
lem involving  Interrelationships  with  respect 
to  a  single  department  or  agency  Presum- 
ably, the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
would  be  the  prof>er  enforcing  agency  for 
such  legislation. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  approach  the 
Congress  for  special  legislation  every  time  a 
Federal  department  or  agency  wants  to  im- 
prove its  performance  through  more  effec- 
tive personnel  relations  with  the  State  and 
local  units  with  which  Its  program  respon- 
sibilities are  shared  Where  It  Is  possible, 
federally  created  barriers  should  be  elimi- 
nated; where  this  is  not  possible,  procedures 
for  circumventing  tiiem  should  be  developed, 
If  some  of  the  currently  pressing  problems 
In  the  personnel  field  are  to  be  solved, 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  CALLS  FOR 
TRUTH  IN  LENDING  IN  ECONOMIC 
REPORT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  con- 
sumers in  this  Nation  can  take  strong 
encouragement  from  President  John- 
son's Economic  Report  to  the  Congress. 
The  President  said: 

The  consumer  must  have  access  to  clear, 
unambiguous  Information  about  products 
and  services  for  sale. 

This  information,  the  President  wrote, 
will  enable  the  consumer  "to  reward  with 
his  patronage  the  most  efficient  pro- 
ducers and  distributors,  who  offer  the 
best  value  or  the  lowest  price." 

The  need  and  right  of  the  consumer 
to  have  this  "clear,  unambiguous  infor- 
mation" about  what  he  buys  applies  no 
less  to  the  purchase  of  credit  than  to  the 
puichase  of  goods. 

The  President  pointed  out: 

Confusing  practices  in  disclosing  credit 
rates  and  the  cost  of  financing  have  made  It 
difficult  for  consumers  to  shop  for  the  best 
buy  In  credit. 

Repeated  hearings  since  1960  on  my 
truth-in-lending  bill,  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Production  and  Stabiliza- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  have  shown  this  time  and 
again. 

In  his  consumer  message  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1964,  President  Johnson  firmly 
stated  the  policy  of  his  administration 
in  the  protection  of  consumers.  He  told 
the  Congress : 

The  antiquated  legal  doctrine,  let  the  buyer 
beware,  should  be  superseded  by  the  doc- 
trine, let  the  seller  make  full  disclosure. 

Ethical  businessmen  who  extend  cred- 
it, as  well  as  consumers,  will  welcome  the 
President's  strong  reiteration  last  week 
of  his  wish  to  protect  them  through  uni- 
form disclosure  legislation  rather  than 
regulation  of  credit  rates  They  should 
be  reassured  that  the  policy  of  the  ad- 


ministration is  to  encourage  competition 
in  the  marketplace,  the  basic  principle  of 
our  economic  system,  and  so  to  encour- 
age business  while  helping  consumers  to 
make  intelligent  choices. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  President's 
statement  in  the  Economic  Report  on 
"Consumer  Protection"  be  printed  in  the 

RiXJORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Consumer  Protection 

I  have  already  asked  for  the  coopera- 
tion of  business  and  labor  in  preserving  the 
stability  of  costs  and  prices.  But  the  con- 
sumer also  has  a  responsibility  for  holding 
the  price  line. 

To  fulfill  his  responsibility,  the  consumer 
must  have  access  to  clear,  unambiguous  in- 
formation about  products  and  services  avail- 
able for  sale.  This  will  enable  him  to  reward 
with  his  patronage  the  most  efficient  pro- 
ducers and  distributors,  who  offer  the  best 
value  or  the  lowest  price. 

We  should  wait  no  longer  to  eliminate  mis- 
leading and  deceptive  packaging  and  labeling 
practices  which  cause  consumer  confusion. 
The  fair  packaging  and  labeling  bill  should 
be  enacted. 

While  the  growth  of  consimier  credit  has 
contributed  to  our  rising  standard  of  living, 
confusing  practices  In  disclosing  credit  rates 
and  the  cost  of  financing  have  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  consumers  to  shop  for  the  best  buy 
In  credit. 

Truth-ln-lendlng  legislation  would  provide 
coriBumers  the  necessary  Information,  by  re- 
quiring a  clear  statement  of  the  cost  of  credit 
and  the  annual  rate  of  Interest. 

Our  legislation  protecting  the  public  from 
harmful  drugs  and  cosmetics  should  be 
strengthened.  I  shall  propose  legislation  for 
this  purpose. 


BIG  BROTHER 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  has  been  engaged 
in  investigating  the  investigative  tech- 
niques of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

"We  have  received  considerable  criti- 
cism from  some  of  the  higher  oflBcials  of 
this  Service — possibly  because  of  the 
thoroughness  and  vigor  of  our  study. 

If  there  should  be  any  doubt  where 
the  rank-and-file  IRS  employee  stands 
on  this  matter,  please  take  a  look  at  the 
following  editorial  from  the  recent  Bul- 
letin of  the  12th  District  of  NAIRE— Na- 
tional Association  of  Internal  Revenue 
Employees — which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtTBLic    OmcE    Is    A    Public   Trust 

"Eavesdropping,  or  such  as  to  listen  under 
walls  or  windows,  or  the  eaves  of  a  house,  to 
harken  after  discourse,  and  thereupon  to 
frame  slanderous  and  mischievous  tales,  are 
a  common  nuisance  and  are  punishable  at 
the  court-leet;  or  are  Indictable  at  the  ses- 
sions, and  punishable  by  finding  sureties  for 
their  good  behavior."  Blackstone  (4  Com- 
mentaries ch.  13  sec.  5(6)  ) . 

The  arUcle  by  Senator  Long  which  was 
printed  In  the  November  20,  1965,  Issue  of 
the  Saturday  Bvenlng  Post,  Is  reprinted  here 
for  several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  the  article  concerns  Itself 
primarily  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Accordingly,  as  employees  of  IRS,  most  of  us 
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are  vitally  Interested  In  developments  which 
concern  the  Service.  Also,  most  of  us  are 
already  aware  of  the  Long  committee  and 
Its  inveftigatlon,  but  the  article  was  probably 
the  first  widespread  publication  of  Senator 
Longs  thinking  on  his  investigation. 

It  also  occurred  to  us  that  the  employees 
would  be  interested  in  some  Information  on 
how  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  have 
been  affected  by  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Fed- 
eral Statutes  and  U.S.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions. With  such  background,  it  Is  hoi>ed 
that  it  will  be  easier  for  all  of  us  to  make  a 
more  reasoned  Judgment  concerning:  (1) 
whether  such  an  Investigation  Is  necessary. 
|2)  whether  some  of  the  facts  disclosed  in 
the  article  concerning  IRS  are  not  the  typ< 
of  activities  that  have  been  part  and  parcel 
of  investigative  activities  of  enforcement 
agencies  in  all  areas  of  government — Federal. 
Slate,  and  local,  (3|  whether  or  not  the 
activities  are  of  a  type  which  we.  as  citizens. 
feel  need  legislative  control. 

It  was  also  felt  that  the  reason  for  NAIRE's 
concern  about  the  activities  thus  far  dis- 
closed by  the  Investigation  should  be  stated. 

The  problem  of  tapping  began  almost  as 
soon  AS  the  telephone  came  Into  general  use. 
In  f.K-t  the  first  time  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
laced  the  problem  was  in  1928  In  the  case  of 
Olmstcad  v.  United  States.  Ironically,  this 
case  involved  the  enforcement  of  the  contro- 
versial prohibition  law.  Ironic,  we  say,  be- 
cause much  of  the  impetus  for  the  use  of 
listening  devices  today  Involves  the  same 
type  of  organized  crime  that  had  Its  begin- 
ning In  the  days  of  prohibition. 

In  the  Olmstead  case,  the  defendant  had 
been  convicted  of  a  conspiracy  to  violate  the 
National  Prohibition  Act.  The  evidence 
against  him  consisted  of  the  testimony  of 
Federal  agents  who  had  monitored  the  de- 
fendant's phone  calls  by  means  of  several 
taps.  Upon  conviction,  which  was  sustained 
on  appeal,  the  Supreme  Court  agreed  to  de- 
cide the  question  of  whether  the  Introduction 
of  the  evidence  violated  the  defendant's 
rights  under  the  fourth  and  fifth  amend- 
ments. In  deciding  that  there  was  no  viola- 
tion, the  opinion  relies  on  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  trespass,  that  the  defendant  Intended 
his  voice  to  leave  the  confines  of  his  room  and 
that  neither  the  defendant's  person  nor 
tangible  property  was  seized.  The  Court  held 
that  the  rule  excluding  evidence  was  limited 
to  cases  in  which  the  evidence  was  obtained 
In  violation  of  constitutional  provisions. 
Further,  it  was  said  that  while  Congress 
could  make  the  evidence  inadmissible.  It 
must  do  so  by  "direct  legislation." 

Bills  to  this  effect  were  Introduced  In  1929 
wd  1932  but  failed  to  become  law.  In  1933. 
wiretapping  In  the  enforcement  of  the  Na- 
tional Prohibition  Act  was  forbidden.  In 
1934,  Congress  enacted  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Act. 

Section  605  provides  In  part  that  "no 
person  not  being  authorized  by  the  sender 
shall  intercept  any  communication  and  di- 
vulge or  publish  the  •  •  •  contents  •  •  • 
of  such  intercepted  communication  to  any 
person  ■'  In  addition,  section  501  Imposes  a 
fine  or  imprisonment  or  both  for  willful  and 
tnowlnp:  violation  of  the  act. 

The  first  case  arising  under  section  606. 
dealt  with  the  words  "no  person."  In 
Nardone  v.  United  States  (1937).  It  was 
wgtied  that  Federal  agents  could  Intercept 
<Mis  and  testify  as  to  the  contents  of  the 
calls,  because  the  Government  was  not  with- 
in the  terms  of  the  act.  This  argument  was 
rejected  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

th^  '"^^'■^stlhg  situation  presented  Itself  In 

such  testimony  been  permitted.  It  would  have 
resulted  In  the  anomalous  situation  of  a 
•[Meral  crime  being  committed  in  a  Federal 
^Urtroom  This  would  result  because  there 
Jfouid  have  been  both  the  Interception  ■  ud 
-ne  dH-ulgence  required  by  section  606. 


The  second  Nardone  case  (1939)  dealt  with 
the  admissibility  of  evidence  against  the  de- 
fendants which  was  discovered  through  leads 
obtained  by  wiretapping.  Such  evidence 
would  not  result  In  a  dlvulgence  In  the  court- 
room of  any  Intercepted  communication. 
The  Supreme  Court  held  that  evidence  ob- 
tained in  this  manner  by  Federal  officers  was 
also  Inadmissible.  In  this  situation  an  anal- 
ogy to  search  and  seizure  was  used.  Ap- 
parently this  was  Intended  as  a  means  of  lim- 
iting official  transgression  in  the  future. 

Congressional  response  to  the  Nardone 
case  followed  rapidly.  In  1938.  a  bill  to 
allow  tapping  by  Government  agents  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congress  but  failed  to  be- 
come law  because  of  differences  between  the 
versions  approved  by  each  House.  In  1941, 
two  bills  were  Introduced.  The  Hobbs  bill 
allowed  tapping  for  any  Federal  felony  upon 
authorization  by  the  administrative  head  of 
the  executive  department. 

The  Walters  bill  allowed  tapping  where 
the  felonies  related  to  the  national  de- 
fense but  only  upon  the  permit  of  a  Federal 
district  Judge  or  U.S.  Commissioner.  The 
differences  In  these  bills  point  up  at  least 
two  of  the  basic  questions  which  have  con- 
tinued to  come  up  in  the  proposed  statutes 
and  hearings  since  then. 

However,  any  limitation  upon  tapping  by 
Federal  officers  was  seriously  undermined  by 
later  developments.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 
written  that  In  May  1940,  President  Roose- 
velt "authorized  the  Attorney  General  to  ap- 
prove wiretapping  when  necessary  involving 
the  defense  of  the  Nation."  (Hoover,  "Re- 
Joinder,"  58  Yale  L.J.  422.  423  (1949)  )  . 

Attorney  General  Jackson,  writing  10  days 
later  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  did  not 
mention  the  purported  authorization,  but 
rather  reiterated  his  view  that  lawful  wire- 
tapping required  legislative  amendment. 
However,  In  a  letter  to  the  same  committee 
In  March  1941,  Jackson  Indicated  that  tap- 
ping and  use  of  the  Information  did  not 
violate  the  statute  In  the  absence  of  a 
dlvulgence. 

In  October  1941,  Attorney  General  Blddle 
extended  the  right  to  Up  of  the  FBI  by  stat- 
ing that  dlvulgences  by  an  agent  to  his  su- 
perior did  not  come  within  section  605.  This 
made  it  possible  for  the  Government  to  tap 
subject  only  to  the  restrictions  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  communication  could  not  be 
used  In  evidence  nor  could  derivative  evi- 
dence be  used,  assuming  It  became  possible 
to  ascertain  Its  nature. 

Subsequently  Attorney  Generals  have  ac- 
quiesced In  this  interpretation,  and  It  is  now 
claimed  that  congressional  acquiescence 
therein  has  made  it  an  accepted  interpreta- 
tion subject  to  change  solely  by  legislative 
enactment.  (Statement  of  Warren  Clney, 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  hearings  on  HM. 
762.  et  al..  before  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  84th 
Cong..  1st  sess.  at  pp.  33-35   (1955).) 

With  regard  to  eavesdropping,  we  know 
of  no  general  Federal  statutes.  However, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  decided  cases 
dealing  with  this  problem. 

The  case  of  Goldman  v.  United  States 
(1942)  Involved  the  case  where  Federal 
agents  had  entered  the  office  of  the  defend- 
ant to  Install  a  dictaphone.  In  addition, 
the  agents  had  installed  a  detectaphone  in 
the  wall  of  the  office.  The  use  of  the  detecta- 
phone did  not  require  a  physical  trespass. 

The  dictaphone  did  not  work  but  the  de- 
tectaphone did.  The  agents  overheard  and 
made  notes  of  defendant's  conversation  by 
means  of  the  latter  Instrument,  Some  of 
the  statements  were  made  by  the  defendant 
during  telephone  conversations.  The  testi- 
mony was  admitted  at  trial,  and  the  de- 
fendant was  convicted.  The  convictlo  i  was 
affirmed.  It  was  held  that  overhearing  these 
statements  did  not  constitute  an  Intercep- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  section  605  and 


that  there   was  no  tise  of  Information   ob- 
tained by  trespass. 

Ten  years  later,  the  case  of  OnLee  v.  United 
States  (1952).  was  before  the  Court.  The 
cjise  Involved  an  Informer,  apparently  of  ex- 
tremely low  credibility  who  entered  the  de- 
fendant's laimdry  and  engaged  him  In  a 
conversation.  What  OnLee  did  not  know 
was  that  the  Informer  had  a  small  radio 
transmitter  which  broadcast  the  discussion 
to  a  Treasury  agent  some  distance  away. 
The  agent  was  allowed  to  testify  as  to  the 
contents  of  the  purported  conversation. 
The  admissibility  of  the  testimony  was  af- 
firmed by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Thus  It  appears  that  unless  there  Is  a 
trespass,  there  Is  no  unreasonable  search 
and  seizure  which  would  violate  due  process. 
Indeed,  not  every  trespass  upon  the  de- 
fendant's property  will  invalidate  the  testi- 
mony of  the  observer.  If  the  trespass  did  not 
constitute  a  trespass  upon  the  curtilage,  even 
though  the  facts  observed  took  place  within 
the  curtilage,  the  testimony  would  be  al- 
lowed. 

Consequently.  It  Is  apparently  permissible 
to  look  Into  windows,  through  "transoms,  or 
even  peepholes  In  the  dc»r.  Likewise.  It  Is 
apparently  permissible  to  use  a  searchlight, 
a  flashlight,  binoculars,  or  other  listening  de- 
vices. As  long  as  no  trespass  occurs  the  evi- 
dence will  be  admissible. 

This  discussion  has  been  limited  to  the 
Federal  statutes  and  cases.  It  can  be  said, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
statutes  and  court  cases  on  tapping  and 
eavesdropping  In  the  various  States  are  in 
conflict  with  each  other  and  with  Federal 
statutes  and  cases. 

From  the  above  very  limited  discussion.  It 
can  be  seen  that  the  situation  concerning 
tapping  and  eavesdropping  has  been  build- 
ing up  for  almost  40  years  The  Supreme 
Court  has  In  this  time  limited  Itself  to  rul- 
ing on  violation  of  constitutional  rights  In 
the  Introduction  of  evidence  so  obtained. 
The  Congress  has  conducted  many  hearings 
but,  except  for  the  Communications  Act.  has 
done  very  little  to  resolve  the  situation. 

Although  section  501  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  provides  for  penalties,  prosecutions 
for  the  violations  have  been  few.  Testimony 
before  a  congressional  committee  over  21 
years  after  enactment  of  the  statute  dis- 
closed only  three  prosecutions.  (Hearings 
on  H.R.  762  before  Subcommittee  No.  5  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  84th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.  (1955).)  Since  this'  testi- 
mony, there  have  been  a  number  of  prosecu- 
tions. 

Thus  many  Federal  agencies  find  them- 
selves In  a  situation  of  not  knowing  what  the 
people  desire,  Should  they  use  these  meth- 
ods to  enforce  the  law  or  not?  Perhaps,  if 
the  Long  committee  perseveres  In  Its  Investi- 
gation of  the  use  of  such  devices  by  all  en- 
forcement agencies,  after  almost  40  years, 
the  problem  will  be  Identified  and  resolved. 

But  let  us  turn  now  to  the  reason  for  the 
concern  of  the  NAIRE  organization. 

In  the  first  place,  the  NAIRE  organization 
In  convention  at  Washington.  DC,  instructed 
Its  president  to  commend  Senator  Long  and 
his  committee  "for  their  Interest  and  dili- 
gent efforts  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  citi- 
zens. Including  the  employees  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,"  (Resolution  No,  48.) 
Some  members  resented  this  because,  I  pre- 
sume, they  viewed  Senator  Longs  Investiga- 
tion as  an  attack  upon  IRS, 

I  believe  that  the  Senator's  purpose  Is 
clearly  stated  In  the  fourth  to  last  paragraph 
of  his  article.  It  may  well  be  that  IRS  Is  the 
first  to  be  Investigated  and  accordingly  is 
smarting  somewhat  because  of  that.  How- 
ever, If  the  Investigation  continues,  it  will 
probably  be  found  that  many  enforcement 
agencies  use  the  methods  and  devices  al- 
luded to  In  Senator  Long's  article. 

One  point  should  be  kept  In  mind  with  re- 
gard to  this  type  of  investigation.     This  Is 
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one  of  the  tools  which  our  Congressional  rep- 
rewntatlves  use  to  determine  the  need  for 
legislation.  If  such  a  need  Is  found.  legLs- 
Utlon  to  fill  the  need  will  be  enacted.  This 
Is  the  way  our  Government  works.  Thus, 
eyery  American  should  favor  legitimate  con- 
gressional Investigations.  It  means  that  Con- 
gress Is  doing  the  Job  for  which  we  elected 
them. 

But  NAIRE's  primary  concern  Is  with  the 
protection  of  the  employees.  This  concern 
Is  twofold. 

First,  with  regard  to  employees  who  might 
be  Involved  In  the  type  of  activity  set  forth 
in  the  article.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at 
the  situation  in  which  they  may  find  them- 
selves. In  the  first  place,  for  wiretapping, 
they  may  find  themselves  in  violation  of  sec- 
tion 005  of  the  Federal  Communications  Act 
and  subject  to  the  penalties  under  section 
601.  However,  considering  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's opinions,  set  out  above.  Federal  pros- 
ecution Is  probably  unlikely.  However,  there 
are  many  and  varied  State  statutes  on  wlre- 
Upplng. 

Although  there  are  no  Federal  "Peeping 
Tom"  statutes,  a  number  of  States  have 
such  statutes.  In  addition,  prosecution  for 
this  type  of  behavior  may  be  possible  under 
local  ordinance.  The  statutes  are  generally 
In  terms  sufficiently  broad  enough  to  in- 
clude Federal  agents  with  the  exception  of 
Oregon  which  expressly  exempts  "an  officer 
performing  a  lawful  duty." 

The  purpose  of  the  statute  may  be  to  pro- 
tect the  privacy  of  any  Inhabitant  of  the 
building  (California.  Georgia.  Indiana,  Lou- 
isiana, New  Jersey.  Oregon,  Rhode  Island. 
South  Carolina.  Tennessee,  and  Virginia)  or 
they  may  be  limited  to  the  the  invasions  of 
the  privacy  of  a  woman  (Alabama  and  North 
Carolina) . 

Many  of  the  statutes  require  that  the  actor 
peep  Into  a  dwelling  (Alabama.  California. 
Indiana,  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  and  Virginia). 
But  one  expressly  Includes  a  "biislness  house 
or  other  building"  (Tennessee)  and  some 
use  the  term  "premises"  (Georgia.  Louisiana, 
and  South  Carolina).  Some  require  a  tres- 
pass (California,  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  and 
Virginia).  Others  are  ambiguous  (Alabama, 
Georgia.  Indiana,  North  Carolina,  Rhode  Is- 
land. South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee)  and 
one  expressly  does  not  require  a  trespass 
(Louisiana). 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  the  area  of 
civil  liability  with  regard  at  least  to  a  tapper. 
Since  such  damages  may  be  difficult  to  prove, 
the  statutes  provide  a  minimum  which  is 
usually  11,000.  Illinois  does  not  establish  a 
minimum  but  allows  punitive  damages  and 
extends  the  liability  to  people  other  than  the 
tapper. 

Then  there  U  the  little  problem  of  paying 
an  attorney  to  defend  you.  This  Is  consid- 
ered a  problem  because,  if  the  statements 
attributed  to  high  IRS  officials  as  reported  In 
the  article  are  true,  then  It  follows  that  the 
employee's  acts  are  outside  the  "scope  of  em- 
ployment." Thus,  the  Justice  Department 
probably  would  be  without  authority  to  enter 
the  case  to  defend  the  employee. 

Then  too,  there  Is  the  question  of  who 
would  pay  the  fines  Imposed  or  the  damages 
awarded.  They  would  probably  be  collected 
from  the  employee. 

The  second  area  of  NAIRE's  concern  Is  with 
the  poMlble  use  of  such  devices  and  methods 
In  the  Investigation  of  the  employees  them- 
Mlyea.  It  la  not  felt  that  any  explanation  Is 
necettary  with  regard  to  this  sutement. 

ThM*  then  are  some  of  the  reasons  for 
NAIBCa  Baeolutlon  48  commending  Senator 
IjOITO,  and  Reaolutlon  40  also  adopted  at  the 
WaahinctoQ  Convention  which  stated: 

"Whereas  a  congressional  committee  and 
the  prew  have  made  dlscloeurea  that  our 
aerrlce  haa  made  widespread  use  of  elec- 
tronic llatenlng  derlcea,  and 


Whereas  these  disclosures  have  brought 
ridicule  and  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  its 
practice  In  the  service:  Be  it 

Resolved.  That  Commlsfiioner  Cohen  be  ap- 
plauded for  his  remarks  at  this  convention 
concerning  his  opinions  on  tlie  use  of  elec- 
tronic listening  devices.  Employees  of  Inter- 
nal Re/enue  request  our  Commissioner  to 
abolish  within  his  organization,  these  pub- 
licly scorned  practices  " 

In  coi.clusion.  we  would  like  to  point  out 
to  all  employees,  especially  thoee  who  would 
order  (directly  or  indirectly)  a  subordinate 
to  commit  a  breach,  certain  parts  of  the  Code 
of  E^thlc6  for  Government  Service  as  stated 
in  House  Concurrent  Resolution  175.  passed 
on  July  11.  1958.  This  code  is  made  part  of 
the  Rules  of  Conduct  for  IRS  Employees 
(Rev.  10-63)    by  reason  of  section   1941,3. 

The  code,  in  part,  states  as  follows: 

Any  person  in  the  Government  service 
should — 

Put  loyalty  to  the  highest  moral  principles 
and  to  country  above  loyalty  vj  p>erson.  party, 
or  Government  department 

Uphold  the  Constitution,  laws  and  legal 
regulations  of  the  United  States  and  of  all 
governments  therein,  and  never  be  a  party 
to  their  eviision   •  •  • 

Uphold  these  principles,  ever  conscious 
that  public  ofSce  is  a  public  trust. 


ADMINISTRATION  S  DEFINITION  OF 
BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  GROSSLY 
EXAGGERATES  DEFICIT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  three 
eminent  American  economisLs  were  re- 
ported yesterday  by  the  Economist  of 
London  as  charging  that  both  Europeans 
and  Americans  have  a  false  view  of  our 
balance  of  payments.  They  further 
charge  that  this  view  is  leading  to  un- 
sound, unwise  policies. 

That  the  indicated  view  is  held  by 
most  Members  of  Congrei^s  is  also  clear. 
What  the  Economists  Emlle  Despress,  of 
Stanford,  Charles  Kindleberger,  of 
M.I.T..  and  Walter  Salant,  of  Brookings, 
are  talking  about  is  the  error  in  which 
this  Government  persists  of  describing 
our  balance  of  payments  in  terms  of  an 
outdated,  discredited  concept. 

Last  year  a  panel  of  the  most  eminent 
experts  the  Budget  Bureau  could  find  on 
the  issue  unanimously  recommended  that 
the  balance  of  payments  be  reported  In 
more  accurate  terms — (?hat  is  in  terms 
of  the  oCBcial  settlements. 

The  panel  pointed  out  that  the  present 
or  liquidity  method  of  reporting  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  includes  as  an  adverse 
charge  the  holdings  by  foreign  private 
persons  and  corporations  of  dollar  claims. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  claim  as 
an  offsetting  item  American  holdings  of 
claims  against  foreign  currency. 

The  Statistics  Subcommittee  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  under  my 
chairmanship  held  exhaustive  hearings 
on  this  Issue  last  year.  We  made  a 
unanimous  recommendation  that  both 
the  new  and  the  old  figure  be  used  for 
the  time  b^ing.  It  was  my  hope  that 
the  demerit  of  the  old  system  and  the 
greater  accuracy  of  the  new  system  would 
permit  the  new  method  to  be  gradually 
accepted. 

Unfortunately  the  President  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  and  toQ  ad- 
ministration ofBclals  In  other  statements 
persist  in  using  only  the  old,  inaccurate 
concept,  and  of  course  the  press  and  pub- 


lic under  these  circumstances  have  ac- 
cepted the  exaggeration  of  our  payments 
balance  as  the  true  figure. 

Despress,  Kindleberger.  and  Salant 
have  made  a  highly  useful  contribution 
to  our  understanding  of  these  vital  con- 
cepts In  their  paper,  and  issued  a  most 
useful  caution  against  putting  too  heavy 
an  emphasis  on  our  adverse  balance  in 
making  economic  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  New  York  Times  reporting  the 
paper  in  the  London  Economist  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  8.  1966] 
Economists   Voice   Payments   Dis-se-nt — Say 

False    View    or    Balance    Harms   United 

States  and  Others 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale.  Jr.) 

Washington.  February  7. — Three  leading 
economists  argued  today  that  Europeans 
and  Americans  have  a  false  view  of  the  US. 
balance  of  payments — a  view  leading  to 
American  capital-movement  controls  that 
are  harming  both  sides. 

The  United  States,  they  sa'.i,  no  more 
has  a  deficit  than  does  a  domestic  bank  that 
expands  both  its  loans  and  its  deposits.  In 
modem  conditions,  they  said,  the  United 
States  Is  In  fact  a  bank  for  the  world  and 
both  Its  loans  and  Its  deposits,  in  the  form 
of  foreign  holdings  of  dollars,  should  ex- 
pand every  year.  Even  though  such  expan- 
sion of  deposits  now  counts  as  a  deficit  ac- 
cording to  the  present  way  the  balance  of 
payments  is  defined. 

[In  Canada,  major  subsidiaries  of  U.S  cor- 
porations said  they  expected  little  impart 
from  Washington's  balance-of-payments 
guidelines.! 

The  three  economists  were  Emlle  Despres, 
of  Stanford  University.  Charles  P.  Kindle- 
berger, of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  Walter  S.  Salant.  of  the 
Brookings  Institution.  Their  paper,  which 
they  called  "A  Minority  View."  was  pub- 
lished by  the  economists  of  London. 

financial  intermediary 

The  United  States,  they  said,  now  acts  in 
the  world  as  a  "financial  Intermediary." 
lending  long  and  borrowing  short.  The  re- 
sulting rise  in  foreign  dollar  holdings 
counts  as  a  deficit  as  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments Is  now  defined. 

"Since  the  U.S.  'deficit'  Is  the  result  of 
liquidity  exchanges  or  financial  Intermedia- 
tion." the  paper  went  on,  "It  will  persist  as 
long  as  capital  movement  Is  free.  European 
capital  markets  remain  narrower  and  less 
competitive  than  the  United  States.  liquid- 
ity preferences  differ  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  and  capital  formation  in 
Western  Europe  remains  vigorous." 

Halting  the  U.S.  capital  outfiow.  they  said, 
would  either  prove  Ineffective  "or  else  would 
cripple  European  growth."  They  sharply 
criticized  current  U.S.  "voluntary"  controli 
over  the  outflow. 

Referring  to  efforts  to  reform  the  world 
monetary  system,  they  said,  "It  would  b* 
the  stuff  of  tragedy  for  the  world's  authori- 
ties laboriously  to  obtain  agreement  on  & 
planned  method  of  providing  international 
reserve  assets  If  that  method,  through 
analytical  error,  unwittingly  destroyed  an 
Important  source  of  liquid  funds  for  Eu- 
ropean savers,  loans  for  Buropean  borrowers, 
and  a  flexible  Instrument  for  the  interna- 
tional provision  of  liquidity." 

"The  main  requirement  of  intematlonsl 
monetary  reform,"  they  continued,  "Is  to  pre- 
serve and  Improve  the  efficiency  of  the  private 
capital    market    while    building    protection 


tgslnst   its   performing   in    a   destabilizing 

fashion. 

"An  annual  growth  In  Eurojie's  dollar  hold- 
ings averaging,  perhaps,  $1.5  to  $2  billion  a 
year  or  perhaps  more  for  a  long  time  Is  nor- 
mal expansion  for  a  bank  the  size  of  the 
United  States  with  a  fast-growing  world  as  Its 
body  of  customers,"  the  paper  said. 

The  economists  conceded  that  if  Europeans 
Jailed  to  "recognize"  the  true  "role  of  dollar 
holdings,"  they  may  continue  to  cash  dollars 
for  gold.  In  that  event,  they  said,  the  United 
States  "could  restore  a  true  reserve-currency 
system"  by  acting  unilaterally. 

Such  action,  they  said,  would  Involve  rele- 
gating gold  to  "a  subordinate  position"  In  the 
world  system,  and  could  Involve  several  pos- 
sible courses  of  action,  such  as  reducing  the 
U.S.  buying  price  for  gold.  The  purpose 
would  be  to  "deprive  gold  or  Its  present  un- 
limited convertibility  Into  dollars." 

If  the  United  States  took  this  course,  they 
said.  It  would  require  "cool  heads"  and  the 
possibility  of  losing  most  of  the  present  U.S. 
gold  stock  at  first. 

A  spokesman  for  Canadian  Westlnghouse, 
however,  said  yesterday:  "There  has  been  no 
effect  whatsoever  on  our  capital  projects,  fi- 
nancing, dividend  remittances,  Idle  balances, 
or  buying." 

POLICY  IS  NOTED 

He  said  the  company  for  several  years  has 
followed  a  policy  of  shifting  Its  sources  of 
materials  and  components  from  the  United 
States  to  Canada,  either  by  Initiating  manu- 
facture of  additional  parts  in  its  own  plants 
or  by  encouraging  production  in  other  Ca- 
nadian plants. 

He  said  Westlnghouse  in  the  United  States 
had  never  suggested  this  policy  be  changed. 

Canadian  General  Electric  officials  say  the 
company  has  been  almost  completely  autono- 
mous for  many  years  and  Is  actively  develop- 
ing components  sources  In  Canada. 

Charles  Hay,  president  of  British-American 
Oil.  said :  We  cannot  see  how  the  U.S.  guide- 
lines can  affect  our  financial  or  other  rela- 
tionships with  our  U.S.  affiliate.  Nearly  all 
our  purchases — about  90  percent — are  made 
In  Canada.  The  exceptions  are  some  exotic 
chemicals  and  instruments  not  available  In 
this  country.  We  expect  this  pattern  to 
continue." 

W.  O.  Twalts,  president  of  Imperial  Oil, 
said  his  company  handled  Its  own  financing, 
established  Its  own  dividend  policy  and  did 
more  than  90  percent  of  its  buying  In  Canada. 
He  said  he  did  not  expect  this  pattern  to 
change. 

He  added  that,  while  one  might  dislike 
Washington's  restraint  pKDllcy,  this  could  not 
be  discussed  ."Ithout  reference  to  the  drain 
on  U.S.  resou.-c-s  resulting  from  forelgfn 
aid.  defense,  and  the  gold  loss. 

Mr.  Twalts  said  Canada  has  a  vital  stake  In 
helping  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the 
VS.  dollar  as  an  international  currency. 


A  FRESH  LOOK  AT  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
inan  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees  and  Escapees,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  fMr.  Kennedy] 
Is  perhaps  more  qualified  than  many  of 
us  to  suggest  that  we  need  to  take  a  new 
look  at  Vietnam. 

Based  on  conclusions  reached  after 
several  months  of  hearings  and  personal 
observations  made  during  a  recent  trip 
to  Vietnam,  It  has  become  increasingly 
clear  to  Senator  Kennedy  that  we  need 
to  devote  as  much  attention  to  improving 
the  welfare  of  the  Vietnamese  people  as 
We  have  thus  far  devoted  to  preserving 
their  freedom. 

And,  as  Senator  Kennedy  points  out  In 
a  February  8  Look  magazine  article,  the 


Vietnamese  citizen  cannot  appreciate 
freedom  as  long  as  he  is  without  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  or  means  of  livelihood. 

Unfortunately,  our  humanitarian  ef- 
forts have  not  kept  pace  with  our  mili- 
tary efforts.  Presently,  our  AID  program 
in  Vietnam  has  insufficient  resources  to 
cope  with  the  more  than  1  million  refu- 
gees who  have  fled  invading  Vletcong 
forces  and  sought  refuge  in  the  already 
overcrowded  cities  to  the  south.  And 
the  efforts  of  the  local  government  to 
meet  this  problem  have  been  inadequate. 

We  must  always  remember,  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  pointed  out  in  his  speech 
last  April,  that  we  are  waging  a  battle  on 
two  fronts  in  Vietnam — against  the  in- 
vading forces  from  the  north  and  against 
poverty  and  deprivation. 

Doubtless,  there  could  be  few  who 
would  oppose  escalating  our  humani- 
tarian efforts  in  Vietnam,  nor  could  there 
be  any  objection  to  Senator  Kennedys 
recommendation,  among  others,  that  we 
should  consider  the  formation  of  an  in- 
ternational volunteer  force — rivaling  our 
military  force: 

The  presence  of  men  whose  only  concern 
Is  the  health  of  the  population,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children,  the  bringing  of  simple 
technologies  to  remote  lands,  or  the  develop- 
ment of  civilian  administrators  would  be  an 
important  defense  against  future  political 
instability  and  resultant  aggression. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  reading 
of  this  article  by  Senator  Kennedy  to 
my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  this  p>oint  in  my  remarks, 
"A  Fresh  Look  at  Vietnam"  be  inserted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Fresh  Look  at  Vietn.mh 

(By  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  U.S.  Senator  from 

Massachusetts) 

In  a  small  village  in  Vietnam  recently,  I 
had  the  oppwrtunity  to  speak  with  a  village 
elder.  This  man  had  seen  30  years  of  con- 
tinuous conflict,  two  sons  had  been  lost  In 
long-past  military  engagements,  and  his 
crude  farm  implements  lay  useless  behind 
his  home.  He  was  an  exhausted  man  in  an 
exhausted  country.  Without  my  asking,  he 
related  the  needs  of  his  village — but  he  was 
really  speaking  for  Vietnam.  "We  Just  want 
to  be  free  from  the  terror  and  weapons  of 
soldiers,"  he  said.  "We  want  our  children  to 
read,  we  don't  want  them  to  be  sick  all  their 
lives,  and  we  want  to  grow  our  own  food  on 
our  own  land." 

This  simple  statement  of  human  needs,  so 
pathetically  stated,  was  a  crushing  descrip- 
tion of  Vietnam.  The  months  of  Senate 
hearings  that  I  had  conducted  on  Vietnam's 
refugee  problems,  while  dramatic  In  airing 
the  hurt  of  people  caught  In  war,  never 
produced  such  forceful  testimony  as  did  this 
man  In  the  setting  where  we  talked. 

We  have  been  Involved  In  two  conflicts  in 
Vietnam.  One  has  been  the  battle  against 
the  terror  brought  In  the  name  of  revolution 
by  the  Vletcong  guerrillas  and  the  forces  from 
the  North.  The  efforts  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  of  our  own  American  forces  In 
this  conflict  have  been  the  object  of  Ameri- 
can debate  and  attention  on  an  almost  un- 
precedented scale.  Our  Government  has 
taken  a  position  in  this  endeavor  that  has 
been  clear  and  firm.  Regardless  of  Individual 
views,  most  people  both  at  home  and  abroad 
are  well  aware  of  this  aspect  of  our  {>ollcy 
In  Vietnam. 

The  second  conflict  In  Vietnam — the  strug- 
gle for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Vietnam- 


ese people  themselves — ^has  not  been  waged 

with  the  same  ferocity.  There  has  been  no 
one  firm  humanitarian  policy  understood 
throughout  our  Nation  or  the  world.  The 
struggle  in  Vietnam  has  not  been  one  that 
has  produced  a  concern  for  the  most  impor- 
tant element  In  the  Vietnam  situation — the 
welfare  of  the  Vietnamese  people  themselves. 

Positive  steps  have  been  proposed  by  our 
President,  who  has  made  clear  his  commit- 
ment to  the  welfare  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple. In  a  major  address  last  April,  the  Presi- 
dent discussed  the  two  faces  of  the  conflict 
In  Vietnam.  He  outlined  a  program  for  the 
economic  and  social  betterment  of  all  south- 
east Asia.  Later,  and  more  speclflcally,  he 
established  Project  Vietnam,  a  program  to 
encourage  American  civilian  physicians  to 
volunteer  their  services  to  Vietnam.  In  Sep- 
tember of  last  year,  he  dispatched  an  emi- 
nent specialist  on  rehabilitation  of  the  hand- 
icapped. Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  to  undertake 
a  special  study  In  that  country.  The  Presi- 
dent's concern  has  stimulated  progress  in 
this  area. 

Yet  greater  efforts  must  be  undertaken  If 
we  are  to  win  the  support  of  these  people, 
for  without  them  and  their  identification 
with  the  democratic  governments  of  the 
world,  the  lives  of  many  Americans  will  have 
been  given  to  no  avail.  In  the  voice  of  the 
village  elder  who  described  a  nation's  needs 
was  the  clear  Implication  that  he  was  In- 
different as  to  who  would  supply  those  needs. 
Years  of  fear  and  deprivation  had  smothered 
the  concern  he  may  have  had  for  his  own 
personal  freedoms.  He  wanted  physical  se- 
curity, education,  health,  and  some  form  of 
social  Justice.  While  it  can  be  said  that  we 
have  actively  sought  to  provide  for  his  secu- 
rity, we  have  yet  to  fully  meet  his  remaining 
requests.  And  it  is  significant  that  It  is  free 
societies  that  can  best  provide  these  things. 

It  is  the  war  for  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  the  people  that  must  be  escalated  in  Viet- 
nam.   In  this  land  of  16  million  people: 

There  are  only  800  Vietnamese  doctors,  and 
500  of  these  are  in  the  Armed  Forces,  leaving 
300  for  the  entire  civilian  population. 

Only  28  hospitals  have  surgical  facilities, 
but  17  of  these  facilities  are  idle  for  lack  of 
physicians. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  children  of  Vietnam 
suffer  from  worms. 

The  vast  majority  of  people  are  Illiterate, 
and  what  school  system  did  once  exist  in  the 
countryside  has  been  nearly  destroyed  by 
war.  Schoolteachers  have  been  prime  targets 
of  terrorists.  In  1964  alone,  more  than  11,000 
civilians — a  high  proportion  of  them  teach- 
ers— were  killed,  abducted,  or  wounded  by 
the  Vletcong. 

The  Natlos/s  production  of  food,  once  suf- 
ficient to  make  Vietnam  a  rice  basket  for 
Asia,  is  so  depleted  that  rice  must  now  be 
imported  to  feed  the  populace. 

Local  government  has  been  decimated;  not 
one  of  the  16,000  villages — or  their  officials — 
has  escaped  assassination  or  terror.  Clearly, 
whatever  social  institutions  once  existed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Vietnamese  are  now  crip- 
pled or  totally  ruined  by  war. 

Before  I  went  to  Vietnam,  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Special  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and 
Escapees,  which  I  chair,  took  testimony  In 
over  4  months  of  hearings  from  some  40 
witnesses  on  the  problem  of  Vietnam  ref- 
ugees. Our  subcommittee  was  concerned 
with  what  was  being  done  for  the  homeless 
thousands:  What  provisions  were  being  made 
for  the  estimated  100.000  orphans?  Were  we 
meeting  the  challenge  of  caring  for  the  hu- 
man fallout  of  war — the  very  people  that  the 
Vletcong  claimed  to  champion?  And  In  a 
larger  sense,  with  Vietnam  almost  a  land  of 
refugees,  was  the  United  States  beginning 
to  engage  In  this  more  difficult  battle  for 
popular  support? 

The  testimony  given  at  these  hearings  In- 
dicated that  our  efforts  In  this  area  were  not 
sufficient.     The  Saigon  government,  assisted 
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by  our  AID  offlcl&ls,  had  only  the  barest  be- 
glrmlngB  of  a  program  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  refugees,  although  they  had  forecast 
the  presence  of  100,000  refugees  by  July  of 
1965.  Even  when  the  estimate  was  proven 
wrong,  and  the  refugee  count  wa«  greater 
than  600.000  people,  there  was  still  no  change 
In  planning,  no  adequate  program  set  up  to 
handle  this  massive  Influx  of  South  Viet- 
namese, according  to  a  report  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  And  this  occurred  de- 
spite prior  knowledge  that  the  escalation  of 
military  actlv.ty  would,  and  did.  lead  to  a 
vast  Increase  In  displaced  civilians 

Moreover.  It  was  discouraging  to  hear  the 
testimony  of  representatives  of  our  own  Gov- 
ernment Imply  again  and  again  that  In  Viet- 
nam the  problem  of  refugees  Is  Just  that — 
a  problem  and  a  burden. 

By  now.  there  are  approximately  1  million 
such  refugees  In  South  Vietnam,  or  6  per- 
cent of  Its  population.  It  Is  as  if  the  popu- 
lation of  the  six  New  England  States  were 
homeless  In  America.  These  are  people  whose 
villages  have  been  overrun  by  the  Vletcong, 
or  who  are  fleeing  to  urban  areas  to  escape 
the  crossflre  of  the  fighting  or  the  effect  of 
the  bombs  from  our  planes.  For  the  most 
part,  they  are  grouped  around  the  major 
population  centers  on  the  coastline,  but  hun- 
dreds of  smaller  centers  lie  Inland. 

While  In  Vietnam.  I  saw  for  myself  the 
Indifference  of  the  Saigon  government  to 
the  plight  of  their  own.  Government  officials 
assured  me  that  the  refugee  situation  was 
well  In  hand — yet  I  Inspected  one  camp  of 
over  600  people  without  a  toilet.  Construc- 
tion was  started  on  seven  refugee  camps  in 
anticipation  of  my  visit.  Work  stopped  when 
my  plans  were  temporarily  altered.  It  began 
again  when  It  was  finally  possible  for  me 
to  go. 

Many  other  aspects  of  my  visit  to  these 
camps  did  not  ring  true.  People  applauded 
when  our  party  entered  a  camp — thanks  to 
minor  officials  moving  through  the  refugee 
crowd  as  cheerleaders.  Blankets  were  dis- 
tributed In  our  presence,  and  repossessed 
when  we  left.  The  paint  on  buildings  was 
still  wet.  and  roads  were  freshly  cleared  and 
bulldozed.  In  essence,  the  behavior  of  these 
officials  was  more  typical  of  people  conceal- 
ing a  lack  of  effort  than  of  men  doing  their 
best  at  a  difficult  task.  To  them,  these  refu- 
gees are  a  burden — but  to  me.  they  can  be 
one  of  our  strongest  assets  In  Vietnam. 

I  recognize  that  historically  It  has  always 
been  difficult  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of 
the  civilian  population  in  the  midst  of  war. 
And  in  Vietnam,  the  byproduct  of  escalation 
has  been  a  refugee  flow  that  would  tax 
even  the  most  resourceful  officials.  It  is 
encouraging  that  last  August,  our  AID  offi- 
cials established  their  own  separate  refugee 
program  for  Vietnam.  And  we  know  that 
the  many  voluntary  agencies  in  the  field  have 
patiently  continued  their  traditional  work — 
despite  hardships  and  personal  dangers. 

But  now.  perhaps,  the  opportunity  pre- 
sents Itself  for  a  greater  devotion  of  our 
energies  to  the  refugee  problem.  Now.  more 
can  be  done  to  focus  our  attention  on  the 
Vletname-e  people  themselves. 

I  would  suggest  that,  first,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment must  express  an  overall  humanl- 
tar  an  policy  In  Vietnam  that  will  rival,  in 
resolve  and  resources,  our  military  effort. 
Tills  expression  by  our  Government  must  be 
to  forceful  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
the  Saigon  government's  misreading  our 
dealrea. 

The  basis  of  this  policy  woiUd  recognize 
the  potential  of  1  million  refugees — In- 
deed, that  of  all  the  people  of  Vietnam — the 
potential  to  educate,  train,  and  employ  them 
in  useful  taaka.  Experiences  In  other  refugee 
situations  in  Asia  Illustrate  what  can  be 
done  to  productively  employ  and  train  idle 
hands.  Cottage  industries  established 
through  private  enterprise  or  voluntary 
ac«nclM  aadat  the  handicapped  or  the  young 
and  old.     Cooperative  farma  could   be  or- 


ganized and  built  by  the  refugees  themselves, 
as  could  resettlement  villages,  schools,  or 
water  conservation  projects 

It  logically  follows  that  this  policy  direc- 
tion would  imply  the  need  for  more  adequate 
facilities  at  refugee  centers  These  centers 
should  be  equipped  for  the  activity  rather 
than  the  storage  of  people. 

Second,  this  strong  expression  of  govern- 
ment policy  should  be  directed  to  the  rebirth 
of  democratic  political  action  among  these 
people  to  enhance  their  future  role  in  their 
villages  or  nation's  life  And  within  these 
settlements,  people  who  before  had  at  least 
exercised  free  choice  in  the  selection  of  vil- 
lage leaders  could  experience  greater  forms 
of  representation 

Depending  upon  the  time  that  we  would 
expect  people  to  remain  in  such  settlements, 
representative  government  could  be  fostered. 
Each  refugee  camp  could  elect  a  council  to 
serve  the  refugees'  Interests  in  the  camp 
Itself.  And  on  a  national  level,  refugee  rep- 
resentatives could  be  present  in  Saigon  to 
assure  that  the  immediate  needs  of  this 
growing  population  are  met. 

The  meaning  and  experience  of  this  kind 
of  activity  cannot  be  minimized  In  a  nation 
where  the  idea  of  a  central  government  re- 
sponding to  individual  and  local  needs  1b 
novel. 

Third,  to  assist  In  these  endeavors.  It 
would  be  wise  to  recruit  men  of  other  na- 
tions who  have  a  unique  background  and 
experience  In  the  problem  of  refugees.  The 
men  who  m;istered  the  problems  of  refugees 
following  World  War  II.  those  who  worked 
in  the  deserts  of  the  Middle  East  and  more 
recently  In  the  camps  of  North  Africa  have 
much  to  offer  us  They  could  be  called  for 
this  humanitarian  purpose,  to  advise  on 
refugee  problems  and  to  iisslst  as  Inter- 
mediaries with  the  central  government  and 
our  own  Armed  Forces 

Our  renewed  humanitarian  commitment 
to  the  people  of  Vietnam  would  alfo  provide 
for  the  presence  of  a  refugee  official  at  the 
highest  policymaking  level  in  our  Saigon 
Embassy.  This  man.  responsible  only  to  the 
Ambassador  and  the  President,  would  be 
Involved  in  all  decisions,  whether  military  or 
civilian.  He  would  also  be  a  coordinator  of 
the  Government  and  voluntary-agency 
efforts. 

Such  experts  could  enlighten  both  gov- 
ernment and  people  Their  presence  could 
be  the  promise  of  great  international  efforts, 
not  only  in  Vietnam,  but  In  all  of  southeast 
Asia  For  the  educational  and  other  pro- 
grams needed  In  refugee  camps  are  but  a 
small  measure  of  the  needs  throughout  Viet- 
nam and  the  neighboring  states 

Finally,  and  most  Import.tntly,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  visionary  to  consider  an  International 
force  to  assist  the  developing  areas  of  south- 
east, Asia.  Tne  presence  of  men  whose  only 
concern  is  the  healt.i  r,f  the  papulation,  the 
education  of  children,  the  bnnglnt;  of  simple 
technologies  to  remote  lands  or  the  develop- 
ment of  civilian  administrators  would  be  an 
Important  defense  against  future  political  In- 
stability and  resultant  aggression. 

This  force  of  dedicated  people  would  be 
truly  International.  It  would  not  be  a  uni- 
lateral American  effort.  It  would  enroll  the 
clt  zens  of  every  country  in  the  free  world — 
but  especially  the  citizens  of  Asia.  These 
vo.unteers  would  bring  an  emphasis  on  peace 
and  stibillty  to  a  p.irt  of  the  world  that  has 
known  too  much  war.  Their  accepted  pres- 
ence in  any  Asian  nation  would  be  symbolic 
of  that  nation's  desire  to  Improve  the  condi- 
tions under  which  its  people  live,  regardless 
of  Ideology 

Such  an  International  effort  could  be  in- 
ternat.onally  fostered  There  are  voluntary 
agencies  established  on  a  worldwide  basis  to 
oversee  this  work  and  assist  in  the  effort.  I 
recently  had  the  opportunity  to  address  the 
leaders  of  these  agencies  in  Geneva  about 
Vietnam.     I   was   Uken    by   their   warm   re- 


sponse to  my  suggestions  of  greater  involve- 
ment by  them  and  their  nations  in  the 
civilian  effort  In  Vietnam. 

But  even  more  appropriately,  a  way  might 
be  found  to  Involve  the  one  organization  of 
International  harmony — the  United  Nations 
For  It  is  this  body  that  can  best  command 
the  resources,  talent,  and  good  will  among 
free  nations  for  a  concerted  development 
effort. 

The  work  of  this  force,  Involving  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women,  would  be  available 
to  all.  Teams  of  health  specialists  attncklng 
entire  areas  suffering  from  recurrent  out- 
breaks of  disease,  public  health  specialists 
constructing  sanitation  and  sewage  systems 
teams  of  agricultural  specialists  adapting 
their  knowledge  to  the  differing  farm  condi- 
tions, advising  and  constructing  the  neces- 
sary equipment  and  systems  needed  for  effi- 
cient food  production — all  these  efforts  are 
within  the  realm  of  possibility.  Entire 
school  systems  could  be  established:  ade- 
quate communications  vidth  centers  of  safety 
and  government  could  be  devised  and 
strengthened  In  methods  and  procedures  for 
administering  to  local  needs. 

Regardless  of  the  conditions  In  Vietnam  in 
the  months  ahead,  such  a  proposal  express- 
ing our  true  concern  for  the  people  of  south- 
east Asia  should  be  aired  before  the  nations 
of  the  world.  For  what  cannot  be  fully  ac- 
complished In  the  military  turmoil  of  Viet- 
nam Immediately  can  now  be  undertaken  in 
the  more  secure  nations  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

We  know  that  the  developed  nations  in  the 
past  have  displayed  an  amazing  capability 
to  undertake  the  Infinitely  complex  tasks  cl 
war.  Cannot  the  harnessing  of  equal  energy 
for  these  peaceful  purposes  also  be  achieved? 

To  the  extent  that  we  leave  Vietnam  one 
day  with  more  to  mark  our  presence  than 
destruction,  we  will  have  met  our  true  com- 
mitment to  the  Vietnamese.  And  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  plan  and  act  now  to  assure 
against  a  recurrence  of  a  Vietnam  elsewhere 
In  southeast  Asia,  we  will  have  met  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  future  in  Asia. 


TOWSON  STATE  COLLEGE— 100 
YEARS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr,  President,  some 
mDnths  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an- 
nouncing to  my  colleagues  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  centennial  of  Towson  State 
College. 

Authorized  by  the  Maryland  General 
Assembly  in  1865,  the  school  was  for- 
mally opened  \n  January  1866  as  Mary- 
land's first  normal  school.  From  a  small, 
single-purpose  institution.  Towson  State 
College  has  evolved  into  a  multipurpose 
college  which  olTers  bachelor's  degrees  in 
both  teacher  education  and  in  the  arts 
and  sciences. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride.  Mr. 
President,  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  at  this  point  in  the  Record  two 
newspaper  articles  which  tell  the  story 
of  the  evolution  of  this  great  educational 
institution. 

There  beino:  n-i  object'on.  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(P.-om  the  Baltimore  News- American, 
Jan.  9,  19e6| 

PuTcitt  op  Towson  State:  F^ve  Times 

Laicer  ft   1975 

(By  J.  William  Joynes) 

Mall  still  comes  addressed  to  the  Mary- 
land Normal  School. 

Taxi  drivers  know  where  Towson  Teachers 
College  is  but  will  tell  you  they  never  heard 
of  Towson  State. 


February  8,  1966 
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If  this  Indicates  a  lasting  Impression  the 
Khool  leaves.  It  also  Indicates  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  at  the  college,  which 
next  Saturday  will  observe  Its  100th  anniver- 
sary. 

The  largest  and  oldest  of  Maryland  s  seven 
State  colleges,  exceeded  In  enrollment  only 
by  the  University  of  Maryland,  Towson  State's 
three  changes  In  name  also  describe  the 
changing  needs  of  education  and  how  the 
century-old  coUege  has  adapted  its  program 
to  meet  these  changing  demands. 

But  If  Its  name  has  changed  more  than 
once,  one  thing  never  has — that's  a  constant 
need  for  space  to  outdistance  the  growing 
student  body. 

Right  now.  for  example,  every  facility  Is 
bursting  with  an  excess  of  young  people. 
The  college  center  lounge  Is  crowded  dally, 
the  library  needs  more  space,  the  dining  hall 
cannot  handle  the  crowd,  some  gym  classes 
must  be  held  In  the  auditorium.  Some  750 
live  on  campus,  but  nearly  200  others  were 
turned  away  because  of  lack  of  dormitory 
space. 

Only  In  a  new  science  building  does  there 
seem  adequate  room.  A  four-story,  $2  mil- 
lion facility,  it  wiU  be  dedicated  Saturday 
following  a  Pounder's  Day  luncheon  to  which 
1,000  guests  have  been  Invited  to  the  Towson 
campus,  1  mile  north  of  the  Baltimore  city 
line. 

This  is  the  highlight  of  the  centennial 
year  celebration,  which  began  last  Septem- 
ber and  will  continue  until  June  with  speak- 
ers and  other  special  events. 

A  century  has  brought  many  changes. 

The  year  the  school  opened  It  had  11  stu- 
dents, 4  teachers.  Today,  there  are  Just  a 
few  under  3,000  students,  171  professors. 

By  1975,  this  Is  expected  to  exceed  14,000 
full-time  day  students. 

There  are  1.500  In  the  night  school,  an- 
other 2,500  In  the  summer  school — a  total 
of  4.000. 

Within  the  next  10  years,  this  will  exceed 
16.000. 

Once  outnumbered  by  women  nearly  100  to 
1.  men  now  make  up  40  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents, within  the  next  decade  are  expected 
to  exceed  the  women. 

Once  predominantly  a  teacher  education 
program.  Its  curriculum  divided  Into  five 
departments — English,  history,  science, 
mathematics  and  pedagogy — the  multipur- 
pose liberal  arts  college  now  offers  17  majors, 
expects  to  add  more. 

tJntil  1946,  it  trained  only  elementary 
school  teachers.  Today,  It  offers  teacher 
education  for  kindergarten,  primary  and  sec- 
ondary levels. 

But  it  has  taken  100  years  to  accomplish. 

Maryland  Normal  School  opened  January 
15.  1866  Following  the  Civil  War,  the  Mary- 
land General  Assembly  had  passed  an  act  to 
provide  a  uniform  system  of  public  schools 
and  a  normal  school  to  train  public  school 
teachers. 

The  act  Itself  was  the  culmination  of  45 
years  of  repeated  demands  for  better  trained 
teachers  and  better  educational  facilities  for 
the  State, 

Housed  In  the  l-room  Red  Men's  Hall, 
at  24  North  Paca  Street,  there  were  11  stu- 
dents—all  but  1  from  Baltimore  City— 
and  4  faculty  members,  the  principal  and 
teachers  of  drawing,  music,  and  calisthenics. 

A  model  school,  for  practice  teaching,  was 
located  In  a  rented  house  on  Broadway,  more 
than  2  miles  away. 

The  2-year  college  program  consisted  of 
an  academic  course  that  Included  a  rapid  re- 
view of  such  elementary  subjects  as  spelling, 
reading,  handvwitlng,  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  and  history.  In  the  second  year, 
the  professional  course  taught  teaching  as 
wi  art.  methods  of  Instruction,  discipline 
&nd  the  school  law  of  Maryland. 

The  first  principal.  Prof.  Alexander  Newell, 
felt  it  desirable  to  have  admission  require- 
ments   But  he  was  a  practical  man,  too,  and 


saw  that  to  insist  upon  them  too  rigidly 
would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  school. 

He  felt  that  teachers  trained  at  the  Normal 
School  would  eventually  raise  the  standards 
in  the  schools,  and  looked  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  Normal  School  could  discontinue 
Its  review  courses. 

In  his  first  yearly  report,  he  stated  what 
was  to  become  a  familiar  cry  for  the  next  100 
years — a  need  for  more  space  and  more  facili- 
ties. One  hundred  students  were  expected 
by  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

One  need,  still  felt,  was  living  accommo- 
dations. The  first  students  were  placed  In 
boarding  homes  at  from  $3  to  85  a  week, 
where  they  usually  studied  in  a  family  sit- 
ting room.  The  closest  Professor  Newell  ever 
came  to  getting  a  dormitory  was  when  the 
model  school  was  moved  to  Payette  Street, 
Just  around  the  corner  from  Red  Men's  Hall. 
Rooms,  unsuitable  for  classes,  accommodated 
nine  students  for  $4  a  week. 

Outgrowing  the  Paca  Street  hall,  the  school 
moved  In  1872  to  a  building  at  Charles  and 
Franklin  Streets,  later  known  as  the  Athe- 
naeum Club.  With  nine  Instructors,  the  en- 
rollment was  162. 

Two  years  later,  the  general  assembly  ap- 
propriated $100,000  for  a  normal  school 
building,  which  was  erected  at  CarroUton 
and  Lafayette  Avenues.  Some  206  students 
moved  In  February  29,  1876,  sooner  than  ex- 
pected because  the  celling  of  the  Charles 
Street  building  collapsed. 

The  model  school,  sometimes  called  the 
laboratory  or  practice  school,  was  In  the 
same  building,  and  paying  Its  own  way,  for 
It  was  private,  charging  tuition.  This  policy 
continued   until   1935. 

Since  almost  only  women  attended.  It  was 
proposed  about  this  time  that  St.  John's 
College  In  Annapolis,  to  which  the  State 
contributed  more  money,  serve  as  a  normal 
school  for  men.  Nothing  came  of  It,  and 
within  a  decade  the  building  was  again  taxed 
beyond  its  capacity. 

Although  there  had  been  some  slight 
changes  in  curriculimi.  It  was  still  a  2 -year 
school  because  students  could  not  afford  a 
longer  course. 

The  last  graduation  In  the  CarroUton 
Avenue  building  was  held  in  1915.  The 
following  semester,  students  and  teachers 
happily  entered  three  buildings  which  had 
been  erected  on  75  acres  facing  York  Road  In 
Towson. 

One  cause  that  hastened  a  move  to  the 
larger  campus  was  the  need  throughout 
Maryland  to  hire  inexperienced  and  unpre- 
pared teachers.  The  State  annually  needed 
350  new  teachers,  but  Normal  School  gradu- 
ated less  than  100.  More  prospective  teach- 
ers had  to  be  encouraged. 

With  the  new  college,  a  new  model  school 
opened  with  400  students.  Today,  the  Llda 
Lee  Tall  School,  named  for  the  Normal 
School's  president  from  1920  to  1938.  is  still 
on  campus  but  In  a  new  building  that  is  a 
model  in  every  sense,  with  curving  ramps  In- 
stead of  steps,  movable  desks,  observation 
windows  and.  in  every  classroom,  an  outside 
door  to  the  playfleld. 

During  the  last  20  years.  Towson's  study 
has  undergone  many  changes.  In  1934.  It 
was  authorized  to  grant  a  B.S.  degree  in 
education.  For  this  reason.  Normal  School 
was  changed  to  Towson  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege the  following  year. 

To  accommodate  returning  World  War  II 
veterans,  a  liberal  arts  Junior  college  was 
Initiated  in  1946.  The  same  year,  the  educa- 
tion department  enlarged  its  program  to  in- 
clude prospective  teachers  of  Junior  high 
grades  and.  In  1960,  for  senior  high  school 
level. 

Towson  became  a  4-year  liberal  arts 
college  when  the  State  legislature  changed 
the  status  of  the  teachers  colleges  In  1063. 
Now  It  offers  17  major  subjects  leading  to 
either  an  A.B.  or  BJS.  degree,  and  tentative 
plans,  subject  to  approval,  will  develop  three 


more  in  philosophy-religion,  physics  and 
economics. 

TTils  is  expected  to  change  even  more  the 
ratio  of  men  to  women  students — now  40-60 
percent.     Other  reasons: 

The  Increase  in  numbers  of  high  school 
gmduatea  going  to  college. 

Shortage  of  space  and  dlfnculty  getting 
into  other  colleges. 

A  curriculum  more  attractive  than  a 
limited  teacher  education. 

A  changing  public  attitude  toward  men 
as  teachers,  especially  in  lower  grades. 

But.  while  Its  orientation  is  no  longer  nar- 
rowly focused  on  training  qualified  elemen- 
tary school  teachers,  the  century -old  college 
has  not  lost  sight  of  Its  traditional  role  of 
providing  quality  teacher  education  for  the 
State 

"And  it  never  will,"  says  Dr.  Earle  T. 
Hawkins,  president  since  1947. 

What  of  the  future? 

Already  overcrowded  and  faced  in  the  next 
decade  with  a  day  student  enrollment  four 
to  five  times  that  of  1965-66.  an  evening  stu- 
dent body  six  times  the  size  of  today's  and  a 
summer  school  session  five  times  larger,  an 
expanding  campiis  is  planned. 

An  additional  90  acres,  to  be  added  to  its 
present  220.  will  be  acquired  from  Sheppard- 
Pratt  Hospital,  which  adjoins  the  campus  on 
the  south. 

Another  12  buildings,  to  cost  $26  million, 
will  be  added  to  the  15  already  on  the  campus 
between  York  Road  and  Charles  Street  and 
along  Burke  Avenue. 

These  will  Include  a  new  dining  hall  wing, 
a  $4.5  million  library  to  be  completed  in 
1969,  and  a  fine  arts  building,  with  stage  and 
gallery,  where  those  interested  In  any  facet 
of  the  theater,  from  acting  to  directing,  can 
be  trained. 

Also  a  new  gymnaslvmi.  Student  Union, 
science  building  wing,  administration  build- 
ing, field  house,  maintenance  unit,  and  three 
additional  classroom  buildings. 

Once  completed.  Towson  State  Icmks  hap- 
pily toward  its  second  century  of  providing 
well-qualified  teachers  for  Maryland  class- 
rooms 


[Prom   the  Baltimore  Sundav   Sun.  Jan    0. 

19661 
Tow.soN   College   Centennial:    From    11   to 

7,000  STtTDENTS  TS  A  CENTtTRV 

(By  John  Dorsey ) 

One  hundred  years  ago  next  Saturday,  on 
January  15,  1866,  the  Maryland  State  Normal 
School  opened  at  24  North  Paca  Street,  with 
an  enrollment  of  11  students  and  a  faculty 
of  4. 

In  the  century  since,  the  school  has  moved 
three  times  and  changed  its  name  twice — first 
to  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  and 
more  recently  to  Towson  State  College. 

Those  changes  of  location  and  name  have 
been  more  than  symbolic,  for  Towson  State, 
at  first  an  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
those  preparing  to  be  elementary  school 
teachers,  has  become  a  full-fledged  arts  and 
sciences  college,  with  a  night  school,  a  sum- 
mer school  and  21  major  departments  of 
study. 

Enrollment,  too.  has  grown  from  that  first 
meager  II  to  over  3,000  full-time  and  almost 
4,000  part-time  students.  The  faculty  now 
numbers  over  200. 

As  It  marks  Its  centennial,  however,  the 
college  finds  Itself  not  at  an  end  or  a  pause 
In  Its  career,  but  at  the  beginning  of  what 
promises  to  be  Its  {>erlod  of  greatest 
expansion. 

BIG    EXPANSION    PLANNED 

To  keep  up  with  a  tremendous  expected  In- 
crease in  the  college  age  population,  Towson 
State  plans  a  huge  expansion  of  facilities, 
faculty  and  student  body  during  the  next 
decade.  It  promises  to  make  the  present  cen- 
tury's growth  look  small  by  comparison. 
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The  present  college,  Including  17  biUldlngg 
■pread  over  an  attractive  2aO-acre  campus 
Juat  off  Tor^  Road  near  the  center  of 
TowBon,  la  beyond  the  dreama  of  the  handful 
or  men  and  women  who  opened  the  Nc»Tnal 
School  100  years  ago  In  cramped  downtown 
quarters. 

"The  term  Normal  School  comee  from  the 
French  Ecole  Normale,  In  which  one  waa 
■uppoMdly  taught  the  normal  way  to  teach," 
obaervea  Dr.  Earle  T.  Hawkins,  president  of 
the  college  since  1947.  "Normal  schools 
spread  rapidly  throughout  the  country  after 
the  first  one  was  opened  in  Massachusetts  In 
the  1840-s." 

The  first  home  of  the  Maryland  Normal 
School,  that  January  following  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War,  had  only  one  large  hall  and  two 
small  anterooms  for  teaching,  one  of  which 
had  to  double  as  a  cloakroom.  It  was  soon 
outgrown'. 

In  1872,  the  school  moved  to  Charles  and 
Franklin  Streets,  and  4  years  later  It  moved 
again,  this  time  to  a  new  building  at  La- 
fayette and  Carrollton  Avenues. 

XrP    TRX    STAiaCASK 

About  the  turn  of  the  century  the  Normal 
School  provided  a  3-year  course  of  study 
which  Included  extensive  work  in  sewing, 
music  and  elocution.  In  addition  to  Instruc- 
tion— for  the  girls  at  least — In  such  essentials 
as  how  properly  to  ascend  a  flight  o<  steps. 
Students  observed  teaching  In  the  Model 
School,  forerunner  of  the  present  Llda  Lee 
Tall  School,  and  at  the  end  of  their  course  of 
study  graduate*  were  given  a  life  certificate 
to  teach. 

In  1S15,  imder  the  presidency  of  Sarah  E. 
Richmond,  one  of  the  graduates  of  the 
Normal  School's  first  class,  the  school  moved 
to  Its  present  Towson  site.  It  proved  to  be 
a  wise  move,  for  In  the  succeeding  years, 
whenever  the  school  needed  room  to  expand, 
land  was  available.  Over  the  past  50  years 
the  campus  has  almost  quadrupled  Its  origi- 
nal 00-acre  size,  and  at  present  there  are 
plans  to  buy  an  additional  80  to  90  acres 
from  Sheppard-Pratt  Hospital. 

As  late  as  the  early  twenties,  there  were 
about  30  women  enrolled  in  the  school  to 
every  man.  Enrollment  dropiied  off  during 
the  thirties.  That  was  the  decade  when  the 
Normal  School  was  authorized  to  grant  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  In  education,  was 
accredited  by  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  Colleges,  and  changed  its  name  to 
State  Teachers  College  at  Towson. 

During  World  War  n  enrollment  again 
sank,  but  Just  after  the  war  it  started  the 
steady  rise  that  has  brought  it  to  Its  present 
position.  In  194«  a  Junior  college  was  insti- 
tuted at  TowBon.  and  In  1980  a  4-year  pro- 
gram m  the  arts  and  sciences  was  Initiated 
In  addition  to  the  teacher  education  pro- 
gram. With  this  change  Towson  became  a 
liberal  arts  college.  The  new  status  was 
recognised  In  1963  when  the  institution 
changed  its  name  to  Towson  State  College. 

"Many  teachers  colleges  throughout  the 
country  have  done  the  same  thing,"  says  Dr. 
Hawkins.  "More  and  more  former  teachers 
colleges  have  taken  on  liberal  arts  curricula." 

rmOM  COLUMBIA  AND  YALE 

Dr.  Hawkins  Is  president-elect  of  the  Na- 
Uonal  Association  of  State  Colleges  and 
Universities  and  president  of  the  Towson 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  A  native  of  Har- 
ford County,  he  graduated  from  Western 
Maryland  College,  received  his  master's  de- 
gree from  Columbia  University  and  his  doc- 
torate from  Tale. 

At  present.  80  percent  of  the  students  at 
Towson  are  planmng  to  be  teachers.  The 
proportloD  of  males  to  females  has  steadily 
risen  untU  now  men  make  up  40  percent 
of  the  student  body.  In  a  few  years  they 
may  outnumber  women.  Atwut  40  percent 
of  Towson's  studenu  are  resldente  of  Balti- 
more City,  another  40  percent  of  Baltimore 
County,   and   most   of   the   rest   come   from 


other  parts  of  the  State.  "There  are  a  few 
out-of-state  st.idents  here."  Dr.  Hawkins 
notes,  "and  each  year  we  have  two  or  three 
foreign  students.  We  would  like  to  have 
more." 

Among  the  21  majors  the  college  offers  are 
political  science,  chemistry,  biology,  art,  and 
music.  "There  are  a  few  subjects,  such  as 
philosophy,  physics,  and  sociology,  for  which 
we  still  don't  have  full  departments,  but 
we're  working  on  them,"  Dr.  Hawkins  says. 

"Some  of  our  departments,  of  course,  are 
Just  for  those  who  are  going  Into  teaching. 
Elementary  education  and  primary  educa- 
tion would  fall  Into  that  category,  and  I 
don't  imagine  there  would  be  many  students 
who  would  major  In  physical  education  un- 
less they  wanted  to  teach  it.  We  are  par- 
ticularly proud  of  our  theater  arts  depart- 
ment, which  we  think  Is  excellent." 

In  1958  the  college  opened  a  new  library, 
which  now  houses  about  100.000  volumes. 
On  Saturday,  at  the  centennial  celebrations. 
Governor  Tawes  is  scheduled  to  dedicate  a 
new  science  building  which  will  greatly  In- 
crease classroom  and  laboratory  space  and 
also  add  a  lecture  hall  and  a  planetarium. 

MODEST   TUITION 

Towson's  budget  now  stands  at  about 
83,500.000  a  year.  Though  It  costs  the  State 
$800  a  year  to  educate  each  student,  the 
tuition  is  only  $220  a  year  (not  Including 
room  and  board  for  the  750  students  who 
live  In  dormitories  on  the  campus). 

If  an  entering  student  pledges  to  teach  for 
two  years  In  the  Maryland  school  system 
after  graduation,  the  tuition  Is  waived. 
"Some  of  those  who  sign  the  pledge  cannot 
fulfill  It  Immediately  upon  graduation,"  Dr. 
Hawkins  says,  "but  virtually  100  percent  of 
those  who  sign  fulfill  it  sooner  or  later" 

Most  startling  In  recent  years  at  Towson 
has  been  the  growth  of  the  evening  school. 
Three  years  ago.  total  enrollment  was  about 
100.  Today  It  Is  over  1.600,  and  It  Is  ex- 
pected to  Increase  by  thousands  In  the  com- 
ing years.  In  addition,  the  summer  school, 
opened  In  1950.  now  enrolls  2.500.  making  a 
total  student  enrollment  of  over  7.000.  Re- 
cently, graduate  courses  have  been  offered  In 
the  evening  college,  which  now  awards  a 
master  of  education  degree. 

Among  the  many  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties at  the  college  are  three  student  publica- 
tions: the  yearbook,  the  newspaper  and  the 
literary  magazine:  a  student  drama  group, 
numerous  religious  groups,  and  honor  socie- 
ties In  drama,  education,  history  and  geog- 
raphy. Fraternities  and  sororities  have  been 
banned  from  the  campus  since  1929. 

There  are  men's  varsity  teams  In  soccer, 
basketball,  cross  country,  tennis,  swimming 
and  lacrosse,  "and  we  hope  to  have  a  football 
team  In  a  few  years,"  I>r,  Hawkins  says. 

In  addition  to  the  college's  other  facilities 
the  Llda  Lee  Tall  School,  on  the  campus 
grounds,  has  a  kindergarten  and  six  grades 
where  students  in  the  education  program 
can  observe  and  practice  teaching.  The  ed- 
ucation curriculum  at  Towson  Includes  a 
provision  for  students  to  spend  several  weeks 
teaching  in  Maryland  public  schools  in  their 
senior  year. 

Though  Towson  Is  a  State  institution,  op- 
erated by  public  funds.  It  must  set  stand- 
ards for  admission.  For  every  student  who 
gets  in,  there  are  two  who  are  turned  down. 
Students  applying  to  Towson  must  take  com- 
petitive examinations  and  have  good  high 
school  records.  Ninety  percent  of  those 
entering  the  college  come  from  the  upper 
two-fifths  of  their  high  school  classes. 

Not  all  of  those  turned  down  fall  to  meet 
the  college's  standards.  'Last  year,  for  In- 
stance," Dr.  Hawkins  recalls,  "we  had  to  turn 
away  between  400  and  600  students  who 
were  eligible  for  admission,  simply  because 
we  didn't  have  the  space." 

Maryland's  five  colleges  offering  training 
In  education  (Towson,  Coppln,  Proetburg. 
Salisbury    and    Bowie),    the    University    of 
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Maryland  and  private  colleges  in  the  State 
graduate  about  2,000  prospective  teachers  a 
year.  But  the  State's  school  system  demands 
some  5,500  new  teachers  every  year,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Hawkins. 

BUUDING   PROGRAM 

"The  situation  has  been  bad  for  over  20 
years,"  he  says,  "and  our  capacity  to  turn 
out  new  teachers  is  still  far  behind  the  de- 
mand. But  now  the  great  numbers  of  post- 
war babies  who  have  been  Increasing  school 
enrollments  are  reaching  college  age.  u 
only  we  can  Increase  our  capacity  to  educate 
those  who  want  to  be  teachers,  we  may  be 
able  to  catch  up  with  the  demand  for  new 
teachers  in  about  10  years." 

In  order  to  do  so  the  State  colleges  must 
vastly  Increase  their  enrollments.  Towson 
State  foresees  its  full-time  enrollment  in- 
creasing from  3,000  In  1966  to  14,000  in 
1975.  Summer  school  enrollment  during  the 
next  decade  may  go  up  to  as  much  as 
15,000,  and  evening  students  may  Increase 
by  8.000. 

To  accommodate  a  student  body  four  to 
five  times  as  large  as  the  present  one  with- 
in 10  years,  planners  have  mapp>ed  ont  a 
$27  million  building  program  for  the  college, 
scheduled  for  completion  by  1973  pending 
approval   by  the  State  legislature. 

Of  the  12  buildings  planned,  on  a  campus 
Increased  to  300  acres,  construction  plans 
have  been  completed  for  a  new  dining  hall 
and  kitchen  which  should  be  finished  next 
year. 

An  appropriation  of  $3,750,000  has  been 
made  for  an  additional  classroom  building 
and  a  new  gymnasium,  also  to  be  com- 
pleted by  next  year. 

A  $2  million  Fine  Arts  Building,  a  $4,750,000 
addition  to  the  library,  which  will  increase 
Its  capacity  by  400  percent,  and  a  $4  million 
student  union  are  In  the  planning  stages 
and  If  all  goes  well  should  be  completed  by 
1069. 

In  an  early  planning  stage,  and  also  due 
for  completion  by  1969.  Is  a  $2  million  wing 
to  the  Just-opened  science  building.  To  come 
between  then  and  1973,  college  officials  hope, 
are  a  $1,750,000  administration  building,  a 
$2  million  fieldhouse  and  two  more  class- 
room buildings  that  will  cost  a  total  of  $5 
million.  At  present,  new  athletic  fields  and 
parking  lots  are  under  construction. 

Despite  the  rusii  schedule  of  the  new  build- 
ings, construction  will  not  keep  up  with 
demand  for  sipace.  Embroilment  will  go  up 
to  4,000  next  year  and  Increase  about  1.000 
each  succeeding  year.  Until  new  classroom 
buildings  can  be  constructed,  temporary 
classroom  trailers  will  appear  at  various 
points  on  the  campus. 

ADDITIONS  TO   CURRICtTLUM 

Physical  problems  are  not  the  only  worry 
of  Dr.  Hawkins  and  those  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  Towson  State.  Aside 
from  the  need  for  several  more  major  de- 
partments, such  as  those  mentioned  above, 
the  college  is  also  considering  making  other 
additions  to  Its  currlculima,  such  as  a  degree 
program  in  nursing,  a  business  administra- 
tion progrtmi  and  an  undergraduate  program 
In  communications  and  urban  affairs. 

These  courses  add  to  what  may  be  the 
most  critical  problem  Towson  faces  in  the 
coming  years — that  of  providing  an  adequate 
faculty.  The  college's  faculty  Is  now  over 
200.  but  Dr.  Hawkins  estimates  that  in  10 
years  that  number  will  have  to  Jump  to  more 
than  800  if  the  school  is  to  have  the  desired 
faculty-student  ratio  of  about  1  to  17. 

Salaries  at  Towson  are  about  "average" 
Dr.  Hawkins  says,  for  State  Institutions  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  there  are  cet- 
taln  natural  advantages  to  working  at  Tow- 
son. Because  of  ite  size  the  campus  retains 
ita  rural  atmosphere,  yet  it  Is  In  a  pleasant 
suburban  area  and  near  a  major  city. 

But  all  colleges  and  universities  are  expe- 
riencing difficulty  finding  adequate  numbers 
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of  teachers.  To  attract  a  good  faculty,  • 
college  needs  more  than  Just  a  good  pay 
■caie.  The  faculty  must  be  large  enough  so 
that  its  individual  members  are  not  overly 
burdened  with  teaching  duties  and  have 
time  for  research  and  study. 

Research,  in  turn,  costa  money,  and  Tow- 
son does  not  have  available  from  the  State 
enough  money  to  subsidize  additional  re- 
learch  programs.  In  the  future  the  college 
will  have  to  depend  increasingly  on  contri- 
butions from  Individuals  and  foundations 
for  research  funds. 

PRIMARY   FDNCTION 

Towson,  despite  Its  new  status  as  a  liberal 
arts  college,  is  still  primarily  in  the  business 
of  educating  future  teachers.  If  a  rapidly 
powlng  student  body  presents  ite  problems, 
Dr.  Hawkins  also  feels  it  is  a  hopeful  sign. 
"After  all,"  he  says,  "Maryland  needs  ttie 
teachers.  Teaching,  particularly  below  the 
college  level,  used  to  be  looked  down  on  as  a 
profession.  But  lately  It  has  gained  a  new 
status.  Teachers'  salaries  are  higher,  but 
the  rewards  of  teaching  are  more  than  finan- 
cial. 

"I  forget  what  philosopher  it  was  who  said 
that  civilization  is  a  race  between  educa- 
tion and  catastrophe,  but  that  truth  has  cer- 
tainly been  emphasized  In  recent  years.  Be- 
cause of  the  vital  Importance  of  education 
our  society  views  its  teachers,  at  all  levels, 
with  a  much  higher  respect  than  it  did  a 
generation  ago." 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  REPLY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  2  the  Columnist  Richard 
Stames  made  some  comments  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
under  the  title  "Desperate  Acts." 

Since  this  commentary  deals  with 
events  in  an  interpretive  manner,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Stames' 
views  may  appear  in  the  Congressional 
RrcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Desperatie  Acts 

(By  Richard  Stames) 

The  decision  to  Invoke  the  UN  Security 
Council  is  a  measure  of  President  Johnson's 
(llsqulet  over  growing  criticism  of  the  U.S. 
role  in  Vietnam. 

The  United  States,  which  is  treaty-bound 
to  take  International  disputes  to  the  UN. 
has  refused  untM  now  to  do  so — for  the  very 
•ound  reason  that  It  could  not  depend  on 
the  UN  to  support  it.  But  the  President  has 
obviously  concluded  that  the  risks  of  sum- 
moning the  Security  Council  now  are  smaller 
than  the  risks  of  not  summoning  it. 

The  United  States  Is  vulnerable  on  a  num- 
ber of  counts  In  Vietnam,  but  no  more  so 
than  In  its  reluctance  to  Invoke  the  UN 
peacekeeping  machinery  it  had  such  a  large 
hand  in  creating.  If,  as  the  administration 
contends,  we  are  in  Vietnam  In  response  to 
the  plea  of  a  legally  ordained  government 
that  Is  the  victim  of  aggression,  then  the 
^  is  a  logical  place  to  turn  to  for  help. 
We  did  80  to  good  effect,  for  example,  when 
South  Korea  was  attacked  by  North  Korea. 

But  what  if  the  situation  in  Vietnam  Is 
hot  as  we  insist  it  is,  but  more  closely  re- 
•«mbles  the  picture  painted  by  the  critics 
of  U.S.  intervention?  Suppose  the  fact  Is 
that  Premier  Ky's  Saigon  government  is 
nothing  but  a  puppet  regime  imposed  by  the 
huge  American  apparatus?  Suppose  (as  the 
International  Control  Commission  has  al- 
'*Ked)  the  former  Diem  goveniment  was 
equally  guilty  of  violating  the  Geneva  accord 
•*  Bo's  Communist  regime  from  the  north? 
And,  above  all  else,  suppose  an  objective  In- 
^•tlgatlon  of  the  origins  of  the  war  proves 
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(as  many  critics  of  the  U.S.  Insist  it  must 
prove)  that  Diem  was  Invented  and  Installed 
by  the  United  States  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  frustrating  the  elections  that  the  Geneva 
treaty  ordered?  Even  Mr.  Elsenhower  real- 
ized that  Ho  would  win  If  the  elections  were 
held  in  1966  as  the  Geneva  accord  provided. 

If  this  picture  of  the  war  is  the  true  one, 
then  It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  United  States 
has  avoided  summoning  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, and  why  It  does  so  now  with  such  ob- 
vious reluctance.  President  Johnson  ob- 
viously took  the  risky  step  only  because  he 
was  compelled  to  take  it  in  an  attempt  to 
quiet  widespread  doubts  regarding  U.S.  policy 
in  Vietnam. 

His  brusque  reply  to  the  15  Senators  who 
questioned  his  policies  last  week  was  not 
calculated  to  increase  the  base  of  his  support 
in  Congress.  He  simply  cited  the  Joint  reso- 
lution of  support  adopted  by  the  Congress  on 
the  heels  of  the  mysterious  Tonkin  Gulf  in- 
cident of  last  year.  But  Mr.  Johnson  can 
have  no  illusions  about  the  long-term  utility 
of  the  resolution. 

He  knows  that  It  was  never  Intended  by 
Congress  to  be  a  blank  check  for  a  major 
ground  war  In  Asia.  Congress  was  talking 
about  a  different  sort  of  operation,  and  this 
is  plainly  understood  at  both  ends  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

In  a  way  the  President's  reply  was  most 
revealing.  He  spent  too  long  manipulating 
the  Senate  not  to  understand  that  his  reply 
would  enrage  a  great  many  Senators.  Mr. 
Johnson  Is  not  a  man  who  acta  in  the  heat 
of  passion,  so  it  must  be  concluded  that  he 
ran  the  risks  Implicit  in  his  brief,  almost 
Insulting  reply,  only  after  a  cold-blooded 
assessment  of  the  Imperatives  under  which 
he  is  trying  to  manage  the  war. 

Thus  he  has  taken  two  major  steps  in  the 
past  week  that  he  must  have  dreaded  taking. 
He  has  sought  to  turn  aside  growing  dis- 
quiet In  the  Congress  by  telling  an  influential 
bloc  of  Senators  that  they  had  already  given 
him  a  blank  check,  and  he  Invoked  the  Se- 
curity Council  when  he  could  have  no  real 
assurance  that  it  would  support  American 
policy. 

The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  plagued 
on  one  hand  by  his  sincere  conviction  that 
American  interesta  require  us  to  deny  victory 
to  the  Communlste  in  Vietnam,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  suspicion  that  the  country  has 
no  stomach  for  protracted  war  in  Asia,  nor 
for  the  huge  casualty  llste  that  must  be 
anticipated  In  such  an  enterprise. 


ANEMIC  STATES 


Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  recent  address  before  the  Women's  City 
Club  of  New  York,  on  the  status  of  Ped- 
eral-State  relations,  I  noted  that: 

People  are  more  Interested  in  insuring  a 
quality  education  for  their  children  than  in 
preserving  the  Michigan  or  the  Montana  way 
of  life. 

The  failure  of  the  States  to  keep  up 
with  the  20th  century  is  now  so  wide- 
spread that  it  ranks  as  a  major  flaw  In 
the  State  government. 

In  the  February  7  issue  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  Roscoe  Drummond 
points  out  that  the  surest  way  to  con- 
tinue this  anemia  of  the  States  is  to  pass 
the  proposed  Dirksen  amendment  on  ap- 
portionment of  State  legislatures.  Rais- 
ing the  banner  of  States'  right)}  on  the 
standard  of  one  man,  10  votes,  Ls  a  most 
difficult  exercise  in  logic  sind  a  retreat 
from  sensibility. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Drummond  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bigness  and  Power 
(By  Roecoe  Drummond i 

Washington. — It  Is  a  bad  mistake  that 
those  who  are  most  alert  to  the  danger  of 
the  eve  -growing  bigness  and  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  trying  to  block  the 
one  reform  which  has  the  best  chance  of 
doing  something  about  it. 

Public  opinion  polls  show  that  most  people 
are  concerned  to  see  Government  getting  big- 
ger and  bigger  and  to  see  big  brother  in 
Washington  sprendlng  more  money  to  do 
more  things.  Most  Americans  would  like  lees 
spending,  less  national  welfare  statism. 

WEAKNESS    OF    STATES 

But  the  trend  goes  on.  Little  is  done  about 
it.  The  reason  is  that  for  the  moet  part  those 
who  sp>eak  out  offer  no  acceptable  corrective. 
They  lament  the  growing  power  In  Washing- 
ton but  do  nothing  to  strengthen  State  gov- 
ernmenta  and  It  was  the  weakness  of  the 
State  governmenta  which  caused  so  many 
cities  to  turn  to  Washington  for  help. 

This  is  why  it  seems  too  Incongruous  that 
Senator  Everett  Dirksen  of  UllnoU  and 
other  Republicans  and  conservative  southern 
Democrata  should  be  taking  the  lead  in  try- 
ing to  halt  the  march  of  reapportionment  of 
the  State  legislatures  so  that  the  voting  dls- 
trlcta  In  each  State  will  be  about  equal  In 
population. 

This  Is  the  heart  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
one-man,  one-vote  ruling  which  the  pro- 
posed Dirksen  amendment  would  set  aside  in 
order  to  permit  one  of  the  two  houses  of 
each  legislature  to  be  apportioned  on  other 
than  a  population  basis. 

equal  representation 

Why  Is  this  move  to  bring  about  equal 
representation  of  all  citizens  In  the  State 
legislatures  related  to  the  trend  toward  an 
all-pervasive,  all-powerful,  all-financing  Fed- 
eral Government? 

The  answer  is  that  the  flow  of  power  to 
Washington  Just  didn't  start  by  Itself.  The 
Federal  Government  did  not  grab  power  from 
the  States.  It  had  it  thrust  upon  It  by 
mayors  who,  beginning  with  the  depression 
came  to  Washington  pleading  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  to  do  things  for  them 
which  they  could  not  get  their  own  States 
to  do. 

And  why  couldn't  they?  Mainly  because  a 
minority  of  rural  voters  held  a  veto  over  the 
will  of  the  majority.  They  held  this  veto 
because  malapportionment  of  the  legisla- 
tures enabled  a  minority  of  the  voters  to 
elect  a  majority  of  either  one  or  both  houses 
of  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  In_moet 
cases  the  State  constitution  required  reap- 
portionment every  10  years,  but  the  sitting 
legislators  preferred  to  violate  the  constitu- 
tion rather  than  risk  losing  their  seats. 

I  submit  that  the  best  way  to  begin  to  ar- 
rest the  flow  of  political  power  to  Washing- 
ton is  to  provide  for  ita  better  use  by  the 
States. 

I  submit  that  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to 
modernize  State  government  and  make  It 
answer  the  will  of  the  majority  of  voters  In 
each  State. 

This  will  be  the  effect  of  the  reapportion- 
ment which  is  now  being  carried  out  In  re- 
sponse to  the  one  man,  one  vote  decision  of 
the  Court  and  which  in  another  year  or  so 
win  be  complete — unless  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment is  passed  and  ratified.  It  lost  last  year. 
Mr.  Dirksen  Is  bringing  it  up  again  this 
year. 

POSITION  or  the  covrvT 

The  position  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  that 
it  Is  against  the  Federal  Constitution  for 
either  the  legislature  or  the  voters  to  take 
away  from  citizens  the  right  to  be  equaUy 
represented;    that    to    make    some    citizens' 
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Tot«a  counc  one-t«nth  and  other  citizens' 
votes  count  10  time*  u  much  la  robbing  a 
citizen  of  bis  right  to  vote. 

I  must  say  that  when  most  Americana 
were  living  on  famu,  I  never  heard  or  read 
of  any  effort  by  earlier  Dlrksens  to  reappor- 
tion the  State  legislatures  so  that  the  mi- 
nority of  voters  In  the  cities  could  control  at 
least  one  house  In  each  State. 

Only  strong  and  responsive  State  govern- 
ments can  begin  to  cat  back  somewhat  a  too 
powerful  Central  Oovemment. 


THE     PSYCHOLOGICAL      WARFARE 
AGAINST  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time,  now.  I  have  been  concerned 
over  what  appears  to  be  a  stepped-up 
campcdgn  to  undercut  our  efforts  in 
Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia. 

I  have  been  disturbed  over  the  Increase 
in  Communist  propaganda  to  the  United 
States,  material  which  can  be  said  to  be 
a  part  of  the  program  of  the  psychologi- 
cal warfare  which  Is  being  waged  against 
the  American  people. 

This  material  has  been  designed  to 
harm  our  war  effort.  It  is  Intended  to 
confuse  and  mislead  those  who  receive 
it  by  detracting  from  the  real  issues  and 
purposes  of  the  conflict  in  South 
Vietnam. 

It  Is  because  of  this  concern  that  I  was 
dismayed  to  read  in  this  morning's  New 
York  Times  an  article  dealing  with  the 
reported  production  by  leftists  in  Los 
Angeles  of  radio  tapes — as  the  reporter 
described  it  "aimed  at  undermining  the 
U.S.  military  effort  in  Vietnam." 

According  to  the  article,  the  tapes 
urge  the  United  States  not  only  to  with- 
draw from  Vietnam  but  suggest  ways  for 
American  soldiers  to  avoid  military 
service  there. 

These  tapes  are  said  to  be  broadcast 
by  radio  Hanoi.  This  can  only  mean 
that  the  broadcasts  are  being  fed  to  any 
American  or  ally  listening  in  Vietnam. 
It  can  only  mean  that  the  broadcasts 
are  intended  to  undermine  the  morale  of 
the  allied  fighting  man  there. 

The  article  said  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment Is  investigating  the  reported  pro- 
duction. Bat  at  the  same  time,  the 
article  questions  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Investigation  by  quoting  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Attorney's  office  in  Los  Angeles  as 
saying — and  I  quote : 

It  has  not  yet  been  determined  whether 
such  propaganda  was  Illegal  because  there 
bad  not  been  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
In  Vietnam. 

If  there  Is  no  law  on  the  books  which 
would  make  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  such  propaganda  illegal,  then  I 
believe  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  should  investigate  the  matter 
with  a  view  either  to  stopping  or  curtail- 
ing such  endeavors  through  appropriate 
legislation. 

The  war  is  difllcult  enough  without 
permitting  this  tsnpe  of  propaganda  to 
continue  without  fear  of  penalty. 

The  hardships  our  soldiers  are  endur- 
ing in  Vietnam  are  severe  enough  with- 
out permitting  them  to  be  subjected  to 
broadcasts  taped  right  here  in  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  wag- 
ing psychological  warfare  against  them. 


We  cannot  prevent  the  broadcasts 
from  originating  in  Hanoi,  but  we  cer- 
tainly should  be  able  to  do  something 
about  tapes  being  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  the  article  entitled  "Red  Propa- 
ganda Stirs  U.S.  Inqulr>',"  written  by 
Gladwin  Hill,  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  8,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Red  Propaganda  Stirs   US    Inquiry — Tapes 

Urging  Withdrawal  in  Vietnam  Sent  to 

Statio.n 

iBvG'.adwln  HUD 

Los  Angeles.  February  7  —The  Justice  De- 
partment \s  investlpitlng  the  reported  pro- 
duction by  leftists  here  of  radio  tapes  aimed 
at  undermining  the  U.S.  military  effort  In 
Vietnam. 

The  tapes  urge  the  United  States  to  with- 
draw from  Vietnam  .ind  suggest  w.-iys  for 
American  soldiers  to  avoid  military  service 
there.  They  are  said  to  have  been  broad- 
cast by  radio  Hanoi. 

The  U.S.  district  attorney's  office  here  said 
that  it  had  not  yet  been  determined  whether 
such  propaganda  was  illegal  because  there 
had  not  been  a  formal  declaration  of  war  In 
Vietnam. 

The  principal  speaker  on  the  taped  com- 
mentaries calls  himself    "Joe  'Libre'  Epstein." 

(In  Washington,  the  Justice  Department 
said  it  was  investigating  the  Involvement  of 
a  Ronald  Ramsey,  of  Los  Angeles.  In  con- 
nection with  nidio  broadcasts  to  American 
troops  In  South  Vietnam  A  spokesman 
In  the  office  of  Attorney  General  Nicho- 
las DeB.  Katzenbach  said  the  Investigation 
had  been  in  progress  for  2  weeks  He  de- 
clined to  say  how  the  Government  had 
learned  of  Mr  Riimsey  s  lnv(jlvement  or  how 
soon  the  results  of  the  investigation  might 
be  disclosed  I 

The  tapes  proclaim  their  source  as  "Radio 
Stateside"  and  'Radio  Liberation."  They 
flrst  came  to  light  last  October,  when  four 
half-hour  tapes  were  sent  anonymously  to 
radio  station  KPFK  here,  apparently  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  be  broadcast. 

KPFK  Is  an  FTkl  station  (operated  by  the 
nonprofit  Pacifl-a  Foundation,  whose  other 
stations  are  KBAI  in  New  York  and  KPFA  In 
Berkeley  The  stations  have  often  given  air 
time  to  spokesmen  with  dissenting  minority 
viewpoints. 

LEGAL    validity     DOUBTED 

However,  KPFK's  manager,  Robert  Adler, 
who  was  doubtful  of  the  legal  validity  of  the 
material,  turned  the  tapes  over  to  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  after  recording 
copies.  Portions  were  presented  as  views  and 
documentary  material  rather  than  in  their 
original  propaganda  form  They  were  broad- 
cast on  all  three  Paciflca  stations  on  the 
weekend  of  January  9 

Afterward,  a  person  purpcirtlng  to  be  the 
producer  of  the  taF>es  telephoned  KPFTC  to 
ask  why,  If  KPFK  had  not  seen  fit  to  broad- 
cast the  material  as  proptflganda.  the  tapes 
had  not  been  returned.  Mr.  Adler  reminded 
the  caller  that  the  packages  had  borne  no 
return  address. 

He  said  today  he  had  had  no  communica- 
tion with  the  "Radio  Stateside"  people  in  the 
ensuing  month. 

The  Hanoi  broadcasts  were  said  to  have 
been  monitored  In  at  least  one  Instance  by 
a  radio  listening  poet  In  the  United  States, 

Mr.  Adler  said  his  doubts  about  the  valid- 
ity of  the  material  were  aroused  particularly 
by  one  passage  telling  the  soldiers,  "We're 
not  asking  you  to  shoot  your  commanding 
ofDcer  or  sergeant  In  the  back  yet — not  at 
this  time," 

\ 


SECRETARY  WIRTZ  CALLS  FOR  UN- 
EMPLOYMENT BELOW  3  PERCENT 
WITHOUT  INFLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  WiUard  Wirtz  Is  one  of 
the  ablest  men  in  Government  today. 

Today  he  presented  to  the  Congres- 
sional Joint  Economic  Committee  a  pow- 
erful plea  for  continuing  economic  pol- 
icies that  can  help  reduce  unemploy. 
ment  below  3  percent. 

He  made  as  coherent  and  persuasive 
an  overall  economic  case  for  this  admin- 
istration and  this  Congress  training  and 
education  programs  as  I  have  seen. 

He  also  asks  for  the  kind  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  that  will  continue  to 
stimulate  economic  growth. 

For  Amer  cans,  who  long  for  a  thriv- 
ing, abundant  nation  with  such  job  op- 
pjrtunitles  fjr  Negroes  and  teenagers, 
as  well  f.s  married  men,  this  is  a  cheer- 
ing docu  :ient. 

For  those  who  hope  for  an  America 
which  wiU  not  suffer  the  depressions  of 
the  past,  the  Secretary  has  documented 
confident  prospects  brilliantly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
th  s  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  or  W.  Willard  Wirtz,  Secretast 

OF    Labor,    Before    the    Joint    Economic 

COMMrTTEE 

Mr,  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Joint 
committee,  you  have  requested  a  statement 
of  my  views  regarding  the  manpower  and 
stabilization  aspects  of  the  present  and  pro- 
spective national  economic  situation,  I 
question  how  much,  even  whether,  I  can  add 
to  Chairman  Ackley's  Illumination  of  these 
matters  before  the  committee  last  week.  I 
shall.  In  any  event,  start  from  and  rely  upon 
his  comprehensive  statement  of  the  relevant 
facts  and  from  his  constrained  understate- 
ment of  the  remarkable  economic  gains 
which  have  been  made  In  the  past  5  years. 

My  views  proceed  from  unqualified  com- 
mitment to  the  Idea  that  full-employment 
opportunity — letting  that  phrase  mean  all  it 
says — Is  a  proper,  practicable,  and  first  pri- 
ority national  objective.  This  objective  al- 
lows— In  terms  of  the  accepted  measure- 
ment— for  no  more  than  the  2-  to  3-percent 
unemployment  which  results  (1)  from 
"transitional"  movement  Into  the  work  force 
and  from  one  Job  to  another,  and  111!  from 
the  fact  that  a  very  few  people  In  the  work 
force  (less  than  one-half  of  1  percent)  are 
not  prepared  to  meet  Us  demands.  To  stand 
now  on  the  "Interim  goal"  of  4-percent  un- 
employment Is  to  realize  that  It  Is  In  fact 
only  the  10-yard  line. 

This  view  recognizes  employment  and  un- 
employment as  not  only  economic  but  essen- 
tl.ally  human  conditions.  It  counts  under- 
employment as  serious  a  matter — or  almost 
as  serious — as  unemployment.  It  brings  Into 
question  the  definition  of  "employment "  as 
the  filling  of  whatever  Jobs  the  economic  sys- 
tem wants  filled,  and  Inquiries  as  well  into 
the  extent  of  use  of  Individual  human  po- 
tentials. 

In  this  view,  the  aggregate  and  overall 
average  unemployment  figures — which  show 
a  remarkable  5-year  reduction  from  about  7 
percent  In  early  1961  to  about  4  percent 
now — are  looked  at  coldly  for  their  conceal- 
ment of  some  less  attractive  facts : 

There  are  still  17  major  areas  In  the  con- 
Unental  United  States  In  which  unemploy- 
ment Is  above  6  percent. 
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There  are  still  more  than  650,000  people — 
one-fifth  of  the  unemployed — who  have  been 
out  of  work  for  15  weeks  or  longer. 

There  are  still  \%  mUllon  "employed"  who 
v&nt  to  work  full  time  but  have  only  part- 
time  work. 

One  out  of  every  eight  teenagers  who  are 
looking  for  work  ( half  of  them  only  for  part- 
time  work)  can't  find  It. 

Negroes  still  constitute  one-fifth  of  the 
unemployed — double  their  share  of  the  labor 
force.  There  are  200.000  unemployed  Negro 
teenagers  highly  concentrated  In  poor  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Over  3  million  household  heads  are  work- 
ing full  time  but  still  living  In  poverty. 

Related  considerations  prompt  my  finding 
substantial  explanation  of  the  employment 
successes  of  the  past  5  years  and  much  of  the 
promise  for  the  future  not  only  In  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  which  affect  employment 
by  what  they  do  to  the  economy  but  also  In 
manpower  development  (or.  better,  human 
resources  development)  programs. 

It  will  follow.  In  the  development  of  this 
view,  that  stabilization  and  full-employment 
opportunity  are  coordinate  objectives;  that 
neither  should  be  or  need  be  compromised  to 
achieve  the  other;  that  stabilization  policies 
will  be  most  equitable,  constructive  and  ef- 
fective as  they  take  fullest  account  of  the  em- 
ployment objectives,  and  vice  versa.  Just  as 
full  use  of  the  htiman  resources  potential  of 
the  country  depends  upon  a  combination  of 
different  policies  and  programs,  so  the  most 
effective  defenses  against  inflation  Include  a 
variety  of  safeguards. 

Now  in  a  little  more  detail — but  with  the 
anticipation  of  Commissioner  Ross'  develop- 
ing the  more  persuasive  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  data: 

1.    employment,       UNEMPLOYMENT,       AND 
UNDEREMPLOYMENT 

Five  years  ago  ( when  the  Jobless  rate  was 
at  almost  7  percent  or  even  two  (when  It  was 
mil  at  5' 2  percent),  the  national  purpose 
was  necessarily  and  properly  concentrated  on 
strengthening  and  Invigorating  the  economy 
so  that  it  would  produce  the  large  number  of 
additional  Jobs  which  were  needed.  If  there 
were  even  then — and  there  were — particular 
concentrations  of  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem, there  was  at  the  same  time  so  general 
a  Job  shortage  that  It  had  to  be  met  on  the 
broadest  possible   basis. 

Chairman  Ackley  has  hardly  suggested  the 
historic  propwrtlons  of  the  decisions — made 
by  an  informed  public  through  an  enlight- 
ened Congress  Inspired  by  strong  Presidents, 
advised  by  wise  economic  counselors — to 
make  the  economy  a  better  servant  of  hviman 
purpose  through  the  adoption  of  appropriate 
flscal,  monetary,  and  budgetary  policies.  The 
Increase  in  employment  (most  of  It  in  full- 
time  employment)  by  2.4  million  from  De- 
cember 1964  to  December  1965,  and  the  re- 
ducti  n  in  overall  unemployment  during 
that  year  from  5  to  4.1  percent  Is  only  the 
latest  index  of  the  effectiveness  of  those  de- 
cisions. They  benefited  In  special  measure, 
furthermore,  those  groups  (unskilled  work- 
ers, younger  workers,  and  nonwhlte  workers) 
who  had  been  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  un- 
employment burden. 

It  takes  nothing  from  the  magnificence  of 
those  decisions  that  the  country  decided  at 
the  same  time  to  do  something  more  about 
•ome  other  things  which  bore  either  directly 
or  indirectly  on  employment.  This  course 
of  action  Included  enactment  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 
»nd  its  subsequent  amendments,  thp  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963.  the  Education 
Acts  of  1964  and  1965.  the  Executive  orders 
assuring  equal  employment  opportunity  and 
title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  and 
tne  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

So,  simultaneously  with  the  tax  cuts,  a 
Krles  of  revolutionary  manpower  programs 
"re  undertaken  to  upgrade  workers'  skills 


and  Improve  the  matching  of  workers  to  jobs. 
These  Innovations  reflected  a  recognition 
that  large  numbers  of  ftersons  would  benefit 
from  enlightened  flscal  policy  only  as  they 
were  freed  from  the  effects  of  unenlightened 
racial  prejudice,  lack  of  education,  and  train- 
ing, and  the  larger  mobility  of  industry  than 
of  people.  The  concept  of  an  active  manpow- 
er policy,  geared  to  the  individual  and  the  lo- 
cality, was  recognized  as  a  necessary  com- 
ponent of  overall  national  economic  policy. 
It  has  become  clearer  that  economic  growth 
and  stability  require  Increasing  the  employ- 
ability  of  workers  and  reducing  to  a  mini- 
mum the  htunan  dislocations  of  a  rapidly 
changing  economy. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  measured,  these  pro- 
grams resulted  In  approximately  half  of  the 
reduction  In  unemployment  In  1965.  And 
those  directly  affected  by  these  programs 
were  almost  exclusively  men  and  women,  and 
especially  boys  and  girls,  who  would  have 
been  least  affected,  so  far  as  employment  was 
concerned,  by  the  expansion  of  the  economy. 

At  the  end  of  1965,  over  100,000  men  and 
women  were  being  trained  for  future  em- 
ployment under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act,  and  50,000  long-term  adult 
unemployed  who  had  previously  been  on 
public  assistance  were  enrolled  In  the  anti- 
poverty  work  experience  program.  There 
were  also  between  10,000.  and  40,000  other- 
wise unemployed  individuals  Involved  at 
some  time  during  the  year  In  Implementing 
community  action  programs  at  the  local 
level. 

At  the  end  of  1965,  about  150,000  boys  and 
girls  16  to  21  years  of  age  were  working  In 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  which  pro- 
vides work  for  students  from  poor  families, 
including  many  In  school  who  could  not 
otherwise  stay  there.  Another  17,000  boys 
and  girls  were  participating  in  residential 
work-training  programs  In  the  Job  Corps. 
And  100,000  college  students,  many  of  whom 
might  otherwise  have  been  unable  to  con- 
tinue their  studies,  were  benefiting  from  the 
work-study  program  which  provides  part- 
time  work. 

The  Great  Society  programs  have  especially 
aided  young  persons.  The  number  of  unem- 
ployed, age  16  to  21,  was  175,000  less  in  De- 
cember 1965  than  a  year  earlier,  even  though 
their  number  In  the  labor  force  was  actually 
greater  by  650,000.  Much  of  the  drop  In  tlte 
number  of  unemployed  among  these  young 
workers  was  the  direct  result  of  the  anti- 
poverty  and  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  programs. 

If  there  should  be  disagreement  about  the 
extent  to  which  the  reduction  of  unemploy- 
ment to  its  present  level  results  from  en- 
lightened fiscal  and  monetary  policies  on 
the  one  hand,  or  from  manpower,  education, 
antlpoverty,  civil  rights  programs  on  the 
other,  there  would  be  no  disagreement — or 
at  least  very  little — about  the  coordinate 
Importance  of  these  programs  In  meeting  the 
unemployment  problems  which  remain. 
Continued  expansion  of  the  economy  will  be 
essential  If  use  Is  to  be  made  of  the  expand- 
ing work  force.  But  there  Is  little  prospect 
of  much  further  reduction  In  unemployment 
except  as  efforts  are  directed  specifically  at 
the  concentrations  of  unemployment  and  of 
unpreparedness  which  remain.  And  the 
manpower  and  related  programs  take  on  a 
new  significance  as  the  prospect  of  man- 
power shortages  In  certain  areas  and  occu- 
pations develops. 

There  Is  not,  today,  an  unemployment 
problem;  there  are  several  very  different  ones. 
That  the  language  offers  a  single  phrase  to 
cover  them  all,  and  the  statisticians  supply 
a  single  figure,  and  people  prefer  to  have  as 
few  problems  as  possible — all  tends  to  result 
In  an  averaging  here  of  success  and  failure. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  adult  men 
(20  years  and  over)  Is  down  now  to  2.6  per- 
cent, and  to  below  2  percent  for  married 
men.     Most  of  the  1.5  million  in  this  group 


(1  million  of  them  married)  are  seasonally 
unemployed,  between  jobs,  or  so  lacking  In 
qualifications  that  only  extensive  basic 
training  will  equip  them  to  hold  a  Job, 

The  adult  women's  rate  Is  substantially 
higher  (4  percent),  but  includes  a  larger 
number  who  are  looking  for  part-time  work. 
In  answer  to  Committee  Member  OaimTH'B 
question  at  last  week's  hearings,  our  best 
estimate  is  that  if  the  unemployment  rate 
for  women  could  be  reduced  to  that  for  men 
this  would  be  reflected  In  an  Increase  of 
(3  billion  In  the  gross  national  product. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  the  20-  to 
24-year-old  group  (male)  has  been  running 
high  (over  5  percent),  but  there  Is  signifi- 
cance In  recent  reports  Indicating  marked 
improvement  in  this  situation. 

Over  half  of  the  unemployed  now  have 
been  out  of  work  for  less  than  5  weeks — the 
flrst  time  this  has  been  true  since  1957.  Less 
than  1  percent  of  those  In  the  work  force 
have  been  unemployed  for  15  weeks  or  more. 
But  this  Is  over  600,000  people. 

Five  years  ago  today,  there  were  6,705,000 
people  In  this  country  looking  for  work  and 
unable  to  find  It;  over  1,600,000  had  been 
out  of  work  more  than  14  weeks.  New  work- 
ers have  been  pouring  Into  the  work  force 
ever  since  and  at  an  Increasing  rate — so  that 
every  morning  now  there  are  ( on  the  average.) 
over  8,000  more  than  there  were  at  the  end 
of  the  preceding  day.  Yet  we  have  cut  un- 
employment so  that  there  are  today  (making 
the  most  accurate  possible  estimate  from 
last  month's  figures)  3,300,0(X)  people  unem- 
ployed (Instead  of  5,705,000)  and  only  600,000 
of  them  (Instead  of  1,600,000)  have  been  out 
of  work  for  more  than  14  weeks. 

But  It  Is  the  very  magnificence  of  this 
broad  accomplishment  that  makes  two  fail- 
ures more  acute,  auid  emphasizes  the  neces- 
sity of  looking  behind  the  camoufiage  of 
averages  that  Include  too  many  different 
things. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  teenagers  is 
now  12  percent.  This  is  four  times  the  rate 
for  adults.  About  800.000  of  the  3.3  million 
unemployed  are  In  this  group.  Just  about  a 
4th;  although  they  represent  less  than  a 
10th  of  the  work  force  (about  7  million  out 
of  75  million). 

I  question  the  validity  of  lumping  teen- 
agers and  adults  in  our  employment  statis- 
tics. And  these  14-to-19  figures  both  over- 
state and  oversimplify  the  situation. 

Half  of  the  800,000  teenage  unemployed 
are  In  school  and  looking  only  for  part- 
time  work.  Their  getting  it  may  be  the  dif- 
ference between  their  being  able  to  stay  in 
school  and  their  having  to  leave  It.  'This 
problem  Is  as  serious  In  some  ways  as  the 
problem  of  the  unemployed  father  of  seven 
children;  but  It  Is  a  different  problem,  war- 
ranting different  analysis  and  different  rem- 
edy. 

Quite  different  situations  are  presented, 
too,  by  the  14-  to  15-year-old  group  (which 
probably  shouldn't  be  In  the  employ- 
ment unemployment  statistics  at  all);  the 
16-  to  17-year  group  (high  school);  and  the 
18-  to  19-year  group  (college) .  I  have  asked 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  separate 
these  three  groups  out  In  future  monthly 
reports. 

One  of  the  significant  factors  In  the  1965 
Increase  of  2.4  million  Jobs  In  the  nonagrlcul- 
tural  sector  of  the  economy  Is  that  about 
800,000  of  this  Increase  was  In  this  teenage 
group.  This  Is  a  mixed  gain.  To  the  extent 
that  these  jobs  went  to  boys  and  girls  who 
are  out  of  schix>l  (especlallj  those  who 
dropped  out  of  high  school  belore  finishing 
It)  the  satisfaction  In  seeing  them  employed 
Instead  of  unemployed  Is  mitigated  by  the 
realization  that  many  of  these  jobs  are  un- 
skilled jobs  which  will  soon  be  replaced  by 
machines,  leaving  the  Inadequately  trained 
boys  and  girls  who  now  have  them  unpre- 
pared for  anything  else.    To  the  extent,  on 
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tb«  other  hand,  that  thU  Job  Increase  rep- 
resent* part-time  jobs  for  boyi  and  girls  who 
are  thereby  enabled  to  stay  In  school,  they 
obTloualy  represent  an  luiquallfled  gain. 

There  U  Increasing  reason  to  believe  that 
the  first  30  years  of  most  American  boys' 
and  girls'  lives  ought  to  go  Into  one  kind  of 
training  or  another,  perhaps  in  some  cases 
Into  a  mixture  of  education  and  work  but 
with  the  emphasis  on  preparation. 

"Later  starting"  would  make  more  sense 
today  than  "earlier  retirement."  A  preem- 
ployment  equivalent  of  social  security  would 
make  eminent  good  sense.  There  is  en- 
courageoient  In  last  fall's  college  enrollment 
figures:  a  300,000  Increase  in  enrollment 
ftgurse  was  antlcliwted  on  the  basis  of  the 
population  Increase  In  this  age  group,  but 
the  actual  Increase  was  495.000.  Perhaps 
60,000  of  this  reflects  the  decision  of  some 
boys  to  stay  In  school  instead  of  going  into 
military  service.  The  rest  of  It  Is  the  antl- 
povcrty  program  at  work,  and  civil  rights 
maturing  Into  civil  results,  and  the  Great 
Society  commg  true  In  people's  lives. 

The  other  failure — so  far — Involves  non- 
white  employment. 

The  current  nonwhlte  unemployment 
rate  Is  7  percent — down  from  9  percent  a 
year  ago,  but  still  twice  the  white  rate. 
Among  teenagers,  one  of  every  four  non- 
whites  looking  for  work  is  denied  it. 

This  situation  Is  Improving.  But  as  the 
Instance  of  flagrant  discrimination  dimln- 
Ishee,  the  effects  of  undertrainlng  and  in- 
ferior education  emerge  more  sharply.  The 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
and  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  programs 
are  directed  Increasingly  at  compensating 
for  decades  of  disadvantage,  but  the  general 
education  system  moves  ahead  on  this  front 
more  slowly. 

A  complex  problem — to  which  the  flrst, 
easy  answers  are  wrong — is  presented  in  the 
Increasing  evidence  of  the  nonwhlte  worker's 
rejecting  available  unskilled,  low-paid  work 
because  he  knows  he  would  have  been 
equipped  for  something  better  if  he  had  had 
a  fair  chance  earlier,  and  because  the  work 
Is  Itself  a  symbol  of  previous  economic 
bondage. 

The  nonwhlte  unemployment  problem  Is 
merging  rapidly  with  the  broader  problem 
of  the  dlsadvanUged  worker.  The  number 
of  hard  core  unemployed — thoee  out  of  work 
16  weeks  or  more — dropped  markedly  between 
the  last  quarter  In  1963  and  the  last  quarter 
m  U>e8,  from  over  1  mllUon  to  675,000.  But 
this  Is  still  half  a  million  more  than  the 
comparable  figure  for  1953.  Any  substantial 
further  reduction  In  this  total  depends  very 
largely  on  special  training  programs,  usually 
Including  basic  literacy  training. 

Ck>ntlnued  expansion  of  the  economy  re- 
mains the  central  necessity.  A  decline  in 
the  rate  of  Job  creation  in  the  economy 
would  mean  losing  ground  against  the  rapid 
labor  force  growth. 

Yet  the  availability  of  Jobs,  even  the  availa- 
bility of  training  programs,  will  not  solve 
all    the   problems   of   unemployment. 

An  effective  employment  service  Is  also 
Important.  A  special  task  force  on  the  em- 
ployment service  headed  by  Dean  George 
Shults.  University  of  Chicago  School  of  Busi- 
ness, submitted  its  report  at  the  end  of  1965. 
This  expert  group  forcibly  recommended  that 
employment  service  be  established  as  a  com- 
prehensive manpower  service  agency  provid- 
ing support  for  government  and  private 
manpower  programs. 

Another  dimension  of  program  need  is  re- 
fiected  In  the  pilot  "human  resources  de- 
velopment program"  which  has  been  estab- 
lished In  cooperation  with  civic,  industry, 
labor  and  government  agencies  in  Chicago 
Including  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry,  the  Illinois  Bureau  of 
Kmployment  Security,  the  Cook  County  De- 
partment of  Public  Assistance,  the  pubUc 
aohool  system,  the  Chlesfo  Committee  os 


Urban  Opportunity,  the  division  of  rehabili- 
tation, the  Urban  League,  and  the  NAACP. 
The  needs  and  capabilities  of  each  Individ- 
ual are  being  assessed  to  develop  a  plan  of 
action  to  assist  him  In  the  manner  best  de- 
signed to  Increase  his  employablUty.  This 
includes  aid  and  assistance  to  minority 
youngsters  by  providing  preapprentlceshlp 
training  to  enable  them  to  be  Indentured  into 
apprenticeship  programs.  It  also  Includes 
enlisting  the  cooperation  of  employers  in  de- 
veloping Jobs   for   the   disadvantaged. 

Representatives  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor have  met  with  officials  of  other  cities 
including  Los  Angeles,  St,  Louis.  East  St. 
Louis,  Houston,  and  Rochester,  N.Y.,  to  plan 
similar  programs. 

The  setting  up  of  youth  opportunity  cen- 
ters In  over  a  hundred  areas  Is  another  illus- 
tration of  the  program  now  underway  to 
reach  out  for  those  who  today  need — to  be 
plain  about  It — more  than  opportunity. 
They  need  a  push  or  a  pull.  Quite  a  few 
of  them  gave  up  too  soon.  A  full  employ- 
ment program  today  Is  not  only  an  economic 
program,  and  not  only  a  manpwwer  program; 
It  is  also  a  human  resources  development 
program. 

2.    MANPOWER    SHORTAGES 

Increasing  concern  is  being  expressed  to- 
day about  the  problem  not  of  unemployment 
but  of  prospective  manpower  shortages,  par- 
ticularly in  certain  areas  and  occupations. 

At  the  Instruction  of  the  President,  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  recently  Instituted, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  other  Government  agencies,  an  ac- 
tive program  of  continuing  surveys  of  pos- 
sible developing  manpower  shortage  situa- 
tions. A  recent  report,  based  on  a  December 
survey  and  subsequent  field  advice,  notes 
these  Illustrative  items: 

Continuing  rapid  Increases  In  employment 
(up  570.000  in  December,  seasonally  ad- 
Justed)  Indicate  adequate  general  labor  sup- 
ply still  available.  Number  of  factory  pro- 
duction workers  passed  1956  peak  for  flrst 
time. 

Average  factory  workweek  (417  hours) 
highest  for  any  December  since  1945,  but  up 
only  two-tenths  of  1  hour  over  December 
1964.  Overtime  hours  at  average  4  (up  four- 
tenths)  since  December  1964. 

Employment  turnover  rates  are  incon- 
clusive. Quit  rate  in  manufacturing  (2.2  per- 
cent) up  from  December  1964  (16  percent), 
but  well  below  Korean  and  World  War  II 
rates. 

Few  production  schedules  are  being  im- 
peded significantly  because  of  manpower 
shortages,  but  production  backlogs  and  un- 
filled orders  are  Increasing  In  a  few  Indus- 
tries, especially  defense-related  Industries, 
and  metalworklng.  In  the  construction  In- 
dustry, the  short  supply  of  certain  skilled 
workers  Is  resulting  In  bid  rejections  caused 
by  too  few  bidders  and  sizable  differences  be- 
tween the  low  bids  and  the  engineers  esti- 
mates. 

Geographically,  the  number  of  areas  with 
very  low  unemployment  rates — 2  percent  or 
less — rose  from  8  In  November  1964  to  21  in 
November  1965.  The  number  with  ratee  of 
6  percent  or  more  declined  from  20  to  11. 

The  most  severe  labor  stringencies  appear 
to  be  in  the  most  heavily  industrlallBed 
Great  Lakes  States,  particularly  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Illinois.  In  Massachusetts 
and  CalUornla,  heavily  defense-oriented 
States,  unemployment  rates  in  many  labor 
areas  remained  at  6  percent  or  more  In 
November  1965. 

Occupations  In  shortest  supply  are  engi- 
neers, technicians,  draftsmen,  metalworkers, 
electricians,  plumbers  and  pipefitters,  medi- 
cal and  health  workers,  and  some  types  of 
mechanics  and  repairmen.  Local  employ- 
ment service  offices  received  more  openings 
this  December  than  In  any  other  December 
since  1945. 


With  the  possible  exception  of  metalwork- 
lng machinery,  recent  price  rises  for  indus- 
trial products  are  not  believed  to  be  caused 
by  shortages  of  labor.  However,  wage  leveU 
for  entry  level  workers  and  in  some  low  pay- 
ing  Industries  are  rising  as  a  result  of  Intense 
competition  for  available  qualified  worken 

Many  employers  are  scheduling  longer 
workweeks,  raising  the  maximum  age  at 
which  they  will  hire  new  workers,  and  lower- 
ing educational  and  experience  requirements. 
Indications  are  that  turnover  among  many  of 
these  newly  hired  workers  Is  extremely  high, 
with  possible  future  implications  for  costs 
and  prices. 

These  general  surveys  are  being  supple- 
mented by  special  task  force  surveys  of  par- 
ticular cities  and  industries  In  which  there 
are  reports  of  developing  manpower  short- 
ages. The  findings  of  a  survey  team  that 
looked  Into  the  situation  In  Milwaukee.  Wis.. 
2  weeks  ago  are  Illuminating : 

"1.  There  Is  no  general  or  critical  shortage 
of  manpower  yet  In  Milwaukee. 

"2.  But  the  supply  of  skilled  labor  has  been 
stretched  near  Its  limits;  and  there  Is  a  real 
shortage  of  experienced  highly  skilled  work- 
ers, particularly  machinists;  also  of  profes- 
sional workers. 

"3.  There  Is  a  major  problem  of  finding 
acceptable  workers  for  entry  level  Jobs;  and 
a  considerable  turnover  In  entry  level  Jobs. 

"4.  There  is  little  sign  of  production  being 
Impeded  significantly  by  labor  shortages. 

"5.  Delivery  schedules  In  a  number  of 
plants  are  being  lengthened  by  1  to  2  months, 

"6.  There  seem  to  have  been  no  sharp  in- 
creases In  hourly  wages. 

"7.  Hours  of  work  are  lengthening 

"8.  The  number  of  unemployed  workers  In 
Milwaukee  is  estimated  at  approximately 
13,400;  the  quality  of  unemployed  workerj 
la  considered  very  low  by  employers;  but  thU 
refiects  In  part  previous  ability  to  hire  ex- 
perienced workers. 

"9.  The  Negro  labor  force  Is  being  under- 
utilized." 

In  general.  It  Is  clear  that  manjKiwer  short- 
ages In  certain  areas  and  occupations  are 
now  imminently  possible.  The  Indications 
are  that  these  will  not  be  drastic  shortages. 
But  they  warrant  the  Immediate  stepping 
up  of  the  available  training  facilities. 

It  is  likely,  from  the  available  evidence, 
that  this  development  will  mean  that  the  1.3 
million  increase  In  the  work  force  expected 
for  1966  on  the  basis  of  population  growth 
will  be  augmented  by  the  return  to  employ- 
ment of  approximately  300,000  who  are  not 
now  seeking  work.  Otxr  estimates  are  that 
the  number  of  presently  unemployed  will 
also  be  reduced  by  approximately  500,000  and 
that  the  unemployment  rate  will  drop  during 
the  year — assuming  fulfillment  of  present 
production  prospects — to  3.5  percent,  or  pos- 
sibly a  little  less. 

Manpower  policy,  it  is  now  clear.  Is  as 
Important  In  periods  of  high  employment 
as  when  Jobs  are  hard  to  find.  With  rising 
employment  and  tightening  Job  markets,  the 
training  programs  have  become  increasingly 
Important  in  easing  and  preventing  produc- 
tion bottlenecks,  with  their  consequent  in- 
fiationary  pressures. 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  program  is  currently  being  reoriented  to 
meet  requirements  for  specific  skills  In  cur- 
rent or  prospective  shortage.  During  the  flrst 
2  years  of  operation.  Its  training  programs 
were  designed  primarily  to  increase  the  skills 
of  the  hard-core  unemployed  so  that  they 
could  qualify  for  the  Job  vacancies  which 
persisted  even  In  the  midst  of  widespread 
unemployment.  The  emergence  of  possible 
skill  shortages,  however,  has  required  the 
broadening  of  the  scope  of  training  efforts 
under  Mampower  Development  and  Training 
Act  to  Include  training  persons  who  are 
working  at  less  than  thehr  fuU  potenUal,  to 
enable  them  to  meet  requirements  for  Jobs 
In  critical  demand. 
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Approximately  35  percent  of  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  training  in 
1966  will  be  directed  specifically  against  skill 
ahortages,  40  percent  to  the  occupational 
reclamation  of  the  hard-core  adult  unem- 
ployed, and  25  percent  to  disadvantaged 
youth. 

3.    WAGES 

The  central  point  of  the  past  5  years'  his- 
tory In  this  country  Is  that  economic  forces, 
like  those  of  nature,  can  be  shaped  to  human 
purpose  without  compromising  the  princi- 
ples of  the  free  society.  Three  myths  have 
given  way  before  the  exercise  of  purposive 
good  sense:  that  there  had  to  be  cycles  of 
depression  and  prosperity;  that  the  price  of 
technological  advance  had  to  be  unemploy- 
ment; and  that  poverty  was  Implacable. 

Now  the  question  Is  raised  whether  the 
price  of  prosperity  In  this  country  has  to  be, 
as  It  has  so  often  been  in  the  past,  wage 
and  price  Inflation;  or  more  particularly,  so 
far  as  the  subject  of  today's  discussion  is 
concerned,  whether  there  can  be  full  em- 
ployment without  creating  wage  Increase 
pressures  which  will  lead  to  Inflationary 
tpirallng. 

There  is  already,  at  the  5-year  point  In 
this  period  of  unprecedented  economic 
grovrth,  considerable  disproof  of  the  theories 
of  the  Inevitability  of  wage  and  price  infla- 
tion in  a  period  of  advancing  prosperity  and 
decreasing  unemployment. 

Wage  increases  have  stayed  In  line.  In  gen- 
eral, with  Increasing  productivity.  In  fact, 
real  compensation  per  man-hour  rose  at  an 
average  rate  of  3  percent  a  year  between 
1960  and  1965,  which  was  less  than  the  in- 
crease In  productivity. 

Unit  labor  costs  have  remained  remarkably 
level.  In  manuf.icturlng  industries,  they 
rose  only  one-fifth  of  1  percent  a  year  during 
the  5-year  period  between  1959  and  1964. 
That  compared  with  an  average  rise  In  manu- 
facturing unit  labor  costs  of  3.2  percent  a 
year  during  the  preceding  12-year  period. 
And  while  these  costs  stayed  virtually  level 
In  this  country  between  1959  and  1964,  they 
went  up  by  11  percent  in  Japan,  12  percent 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  15  percent  In 
Sweden,  21  percent  In  West  Germany.  27  per- 
cent In  Prance,  and  28  percent  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, 

In  1965,  Just  ended,  there  were  larger  In- 
creases In  both  wages  and  prices  than  had 
been  true  In  the  preceding  4  years. 

A  study  of  major  collective  bargaining 
agreements  negotiated  during  the  flrst  9 
months  of  1965  shows  annual  average  wage 
Increases  during  the  period  of  the  contract 
of  3,3  percent,  (The  flrst  year  average  in- 
crease was  4,2  percent,  with  substantially 
lower  Increases  during  subsequent  years.) 
This  study  does  not  include  fringe  benefits 
In  either  the  Increases  or  the  base  upon 
which  the  Increase  percentages  are  com- 
puted. 

Two  recent  surveys  of  union  wage  scale 
changes  in  the  building  and  construction 
Industry  (not  Included  In  the  study  referred 
to  In  the  preceding  paragraph)  show  that 
union  scales  In  seven  key  trades  were  3.9 
percent  higher  In  January  1965  than  in  Jan- 
uary 1964:  and  that  the  rise  between  July 
1964  and  July  1965  I  using  a  broader  coverage 
of  trades)  was  4.1  percent.  A  comparison 
or  average  hourly  earnings  in  this  Industry 
lor  the  year  1965  as  a  whole  shows  a  sub- 
stantially smaller  Increase  over  the  1964  av- 
"^e  thsn  Is  reflected  In  the  scale  changes. 
t«i  the  other  hand.  Inclusion  of  fringes  along 
with  the  scale  changes  Indicates  an  even 
larger  Increase  than  In  the  wage  rates  taken 
alone. 

J^"^  are  np  comprehensive  surveys  of 
"mailer  collective  bargaining  agreement  ad- 
justments (I.e.,  In  terms  of  number  of  em- 
ployees Involved)  available  for  1965.  Pre- 
TToua  experience  indicates  that  they  average 
'«M,  in  terms  of  wage  and  fringe  increases, 


than  the  major  agreements.  Preliminary  re- 
ports on  wage  movements  In  establishments 
which  are  not  unionized  Indicate  that  they 
were  probably  higher,  on  the  average,  than 
those  In  organized  establishments. 

The  Information  which  Is  presently  avail- 
able Indicates  that  average  compensation  per 
man-hour  In  the  private  economy  increased 
by  3.7  percent  In  1965.  Average  hotirly  earn- 
ings for  factory  production  workers.  Includ- 
ing premlima  pay  for  overtime,  Increased  by 
3.1  percent  (on  a  December-to-December 
basis) . 

This  Is  the  wage  record  to  date.  It  Is,  In 
general,  a  healthy  record.  The  public  notice 
which  has  understandably  and  properly  been 
focused  on  those  cases  in  which  there  have 
been  excessive  wage  increases  has  tended  to 
obscure  the  larger  fact  that  the  last  5  years 
have  witnessed,  overall,  an  unparalleled  dem- 
onstration of  responsible  self-restraint. 

The  future  Is  less  clear. 

It  is  a  relevant  practical  fact  that  com- 
paratively few  major  collective  bargaining 
agreements  will  be  negotiated  this  year. 

A  good  deal  of  slgnlflcance  attaches  to  the 
effectiveness  with  which  the  prospective,  or 
potential,  manpower  shortage  situations  are 
met. 

It  Is  plain  that  there  will  be  a  strong  Inter- 
action between  what  happens  to  prices  and 
what  happens  to  wages. 

Secretary  Fowler,  Chairman  Ackley,  and 
Director  Schultze  have  discussed  with  the 
committee  the  fiscal  measures  which  the 
President  Is  proposing  to  the  Congress  to 
assure  continued  stable  growth. 

There  have  been  adjustments  in  the  na- 
tional monetary  policy. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  President  and  all 
of  the  members  of  his  administration  have 
made  clear  their  commitment  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  stabilization  policies  embodied 
in  the  President's  economic  message  and  in 
the  report  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. This  commitment  Is  reflected  in  a 
series  of  affirmative,  and  In  general  effective, 
actions. 

The  future  remains  In  the  hands  of  the 
private  decisionmakers — which  Is  right  In  a 
democracy.  The  evidence  Is  that  the  key 
decisions  will  be  made  responsibly,  and  with 
sufficient  realization  that  the  historic  gains 
of  the  past  5  years  depend  upon  the  con- 
tinued exercise  of  this  responsibility, 

I  shall  be  glad  to  respond  to  your  ques- 
tions. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
reluctantly  to  make  the  following 
observation : 

During  the  past  several  weeks  I  have 
noted  the  Issuance  of  many  statements 
by  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  relating 
to  the  involvement  of  our  Nation  In 
southeast  Asia. 

I  have  also  noted  press  reports  indi- 
cating that  there  are  some  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  felt  that  the  action  we 
took  on  August  6.  1964,  in  adopting  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  189  did  not  in  any 
way  endorse  the  actions  taken  by  the 
President. 

If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  read  from  the 
committee  report,  which  was  issued  on 
August  6,  1964.  The  first  two  para- 
graphs of  the  committee  report  read  as 
follows : 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Joint  committee,  hav- 
ing had  under  consideration  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  189  supporting  the  President's 
determination  to  repel  any  armed  attack 
against  VS.  forces  in  southeast  Asia  and  to 


prevent  further  Communist  attacks,  report 
the  resolution  favorably  and  recommend  that 
it  be  passed  by  the  Senate. 

PURPOSE   OF   THE  RESOLUTION 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  Congress  approves  the 
actions  taken  by  the  President  to  meet  the 
attack  on  U.S.  forces  In  southeast  Asia  by  the 
Communist  regime  in  North  Vietnam.  Full 
support  by  the  Congress  also  Is  declared  for 
the  resolute  policy  enunciated  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  order  to  prevent  further  aggression, 
or  to  retaliate  with  suitable  measures  should 
such  aggression  take  place. 

On  August  5,  1964,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  sent  a  message  to  Con- 
gress. The  message  is  incorporated  in 
the  committee  report  from  which  I  have 
read.  I  wish  to  quote  from  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  as  follows: 

As  President  of  the  United  States  I  have 
concluded  that  I  should  now  ask  the  Con- 
gress, on  its  part,  to  Join  In  affirming  the 
national  determination  that  all  such  attacks 
will  be  met,  and  that  the  United  States  will 
continue  in  Its  basic  policy  of  assisting  the 
free  nations  of  the  area  to  defend  their  free- 
dom. 

The  committee  report  concludes  as 
follows : 

The  President's  mess.-ige  and  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  189,  Introduced  by  Senator  PUL- 
BRiGHT  (for  himself  and  Senator  Hickxn- 
LoopER,  Senator  Russexl.  and  Senator  Sal- 
TONSTALL)  to  give  effect  to  the  PresldenUal 
recommendations,  by  unanimous  consent 
were  referred  Jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  During  the  morning  of  Au- 
gust 6  the  Joint  committee,  with  Senator 
FvLBRiGHT  presiding  In  executive  session, 
heard  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk.  Secre- 
t.'iry  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara,  and  Gen. 
Earle  Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

After  receiving  the  testimony  the  Joint 
committee  voted  31  to  i  to  report  the  reso- 
lution favorably  without  amendment, 

I  am  certain  that  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  studied  this  document  with 
great  care,  because  it  reports  upon  a 
resolution  of  great  significance  and  im- 
portance. I  am  certain  that  Senators, 
in  casting  their  votes  in  support  of  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution,  did  so  only 
after  careful  study  and  consideration. 


SENATOR  CLARK'S  SPEECH  BEFORE 
THE  PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  AS- 
SOCIATION OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Mr.     TYDINGS.     Mr.     President,     5 
years  ago,  population  control  was  a  po- 
litically taboo  subject.    Today  I  think 
that  most  Americans  agree  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson  that  a  solution  to  the  pop- 
ulation explosion  is  a  cause  second  only 
in  importance  to  the  search  for  peace. 
This  change  In  public  attitudes  came 
about  because  farsighted  and  bold  men 
were  willing  to  speak  out. 

No  n\a.n  has  spoken  out  more  intelli- 
gently and  coursigeously  on  the  problem 
of  population  control  than  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Joseph  Clark  was  the  first  man 
to  discuss  population  control  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  has  consistently  en- 
couraged planned  parenthood  programs 
In  Pennsylvania  and  throughout  the 
United  States. 
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Recently  Senator  Clark  delivered  a 
thoughtful  address  at  the  annual  lunch- 
eon of  the  Planned  Parenthood  Associa- 
tion of  Philadelphia,  summarizing  the 
progress  made  so  far  in  this  field,  and 
urging  that  appropriate  local,  State,  and 
Federal  authorities  play  a  more  active 
role  in  making  birth  control  information 
and  advice  available  on  a  strictly  volun- 
tary basis.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senator  Clark's  ad- 
dress be  Inserted  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Spkech   of   vs.   8»»ato«  Josxph   8.   Clamc. 

Dkmoceat,  or  Pinnstlvania,  Bkfobi  the 

Anwtjai.  Lunchxon  or  the  Planned  Pak- 

KNTHOOD    AaSOCIATION    Or    PHILADELPHIA 
I 

The  duty  of  a  politician  Is  not  to  follow 
but  to  lead  his  constituent*  In  seeking  solu- 
Uons  to  problems  of  public  concern.  But. 
If  he  wants  to  remain  an  active,  rather  than 
a  former,  public  servant,  he  had  better  not 
get  so  far  ahead  of  his  public  that  he  gets 
shot  In  the  rear. 

Iliave  long  been  an  active.  If  private,  sup- 
porter of  planned  parenthood.  To  me  the 
right  to  know  what  needs  to  be  done  to  pre- 
vent the  birth  of  unwanted  children  la  one 
of  the  basic  freedoms  of  a  Just  and  a  com- 
pMslonate  society.  To  deny  that  right  U 
unethical,  immoral  and  wicked. 

It  was  not  until  I  was  reelected  to  the 
Senate  In  1963  that  I  had  the  courage  to 
speak  out.  That  fall,  before  the  election, 
X  promised  my  wife  that  if  I  won  in  Novem- 
ber I  would  make  my  position  clear  early  In 
the  next  year.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
August  15.  1963.  that  I  addressed  the  Senate 
on  the  topic  "The  Time  Has  Come  To  Speak 
Out  on  the  Problem  of  Population  Control." 

I  was.  I  believe,  the  first  U.S.  Senator  to 
so  speak  out.  Since  that  Ume  I  have  been 
followed  by  Senators  GauiNiNO,  Tydinob. 
Bau.  BA«Ti.rrT.  Brao  of  West  Virginia.  Domi- 

NICK.  DOOCLAS.  HaBT.  McOOVEJlN.  MOSS.  SlMP- 

SOM.  Ya«bobough.  and  Youno. 

The  support  of  Senator  Phh-ip  Hart,  of 
Michigan,  born  and  brought  up  in  Bryn 
Mawr.  Pa.,  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  father  of 
eight  children  and  one  of  the  most  conscien- 
tious, high  minded  men  in  the  Senate.  Is 
parUcularly  heartening  to  me.  I  should  also 
note  that,  upon  his  retirement  from  the  Sen- 
ate. Kenneth  Keating,  of  New  York,  now  a 
Judge  on  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  as- 
sumed the  presidency  of  the  Population  Crisis 
Committee  and.  all  through  1965.  performed 
yeoman  service  in  calling  to  the  attention  of 
the  country  the  seriousness  of  the  popula- 
tion crlsU  and  the  need  to  take  prompt  ac- 
tion to  resolve  It. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  many 
Congressmen  have  also  spoken  up.  among 
them  Udall.  Dices.  Moss.  Conters.  Mackat. 
Brown,  and  Long. 

Not  all  of  these  men.  by  any  means,  can 
be  categorlised  as  "starry-eyed  liberals."  A 
number  of  them  usually  follow  conservative 
prlndplea. 

At  the  executive  level,  former  President 
Klsenhower  has  spoken  out.  much  to  his  cred- 
it having  reversed  a  stand  he  had  previously 
taken.  In  a  letter  written  June  22  of  last 
year  to  Senator  GairxNiNO,  who  ha«  been 
holding  most  useful  hearings  on  legislation 
to  create  executive  secretaries  for  population 
In  both  the  State  and  Health,  EducaUon,  and 
Welfare  Departments,  President  Elsenhower 
wrote: 

"Unleas  something  Is  done  to  bring  an  es- 
sential eqxilUbrtum  between  human  requlre- 
menU  and  available  supply,  there  U  going 
to  be  not  only  a  series  of  riotous  explosions 
but  a  lowering  of  the  standards  of  all  people, 
including  our  own.  •    •   •  I  devoutly  hope 


that  necessary  measures  will  be  enacted  into 
law  •  •  •  so  •  •  •  that  human  and  material 
resources  can  be  promptly  mobilized  and  em- 
ployed to  cope  effectively  with  the  great  need 
of  slowing  down  and  finally  stabilizing  the 
growth  of  the  world's  population." 

President  Johnson  has  been  equally  forth- 
right on  a  number  of  occ.^sion.s  l:\  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  last  year,  he  said: 

"I  will  seek  new  ways  V:)  use  our  knowledge 
to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  In  world 
population  and  the  growing  scarcity  In  world 
resources." 

At  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Unlt«d  Na- 
tions at  San  Francisco  on  June  25,  1965.  he 
said: 

"Let  us  In  all  our  lands — Including  this 
land — face  forthrlghtly  the  multiplying  prob- 
lems of  our  multiplying  populations  and  seek 
the  answers  to  this  mmt  profound  challenge 
to  the  future  of  all  the  world.  Let  us  act 
on  the  fact  th;it  less  than  *5  Invested  In 
population  control  Is  worth  a  hundred  dol- 
lars Invested  In  economic  growth  " 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Health 
which  met  In  Washington  on  November  3 
and  4,  1965.  had  a  panel  on  family  planning 
which  reported: 

"There  Is  wide  general  agreement  that  the 
time  has  come  In  this  country  to  take  defini- 
tive steps  to  make  family  planning  services 
a  part  of  routine  medical  practice  and  read- 
ily available  to  those  who  desire  it — particu- 
larly those  who  have  previously  been  unable 
to  secure  either  Information  or  .service.  All 
parts  of  government  must  take  leadership 
In  cooperation  with  private  groups  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  family  planning  services 
with  the  understanding  that  there  shall  be 
no  coercion  and  ihut  there  Is  a  full  freedom 
of  choice  of  methods  to  be  u-secl  In  regulating 
pregnancy.  This  goal  is  believed  to  be  in 
accord  with  the  present  wi.shes  of  a  majority 
of  people  of  all  faiths,  of  .ill  social  and  eco- 
nomic levels." 

Assuredly,  the  climate  of  opinion  toward 
the  cause  of  planned  parenthood  has  changed 
drastically  In  the  last  3  years 

II 
There  has  indeed  been  a  breakthrough, 
which  I  date  from  the  publication  of  Dr. 
John  Rock's  book.  "The  Time  Has  Come." 
early  in  1963.  with  its  Introduction  by  former 
Secretary  of  State  Christian  Herter.  As 
most  of  you  know.  Dr.  Rock  is  a  well-known 
Catholic  professor  emeritus  of  gynecology  at 
the  Harviird  Medical  School  The  subtitle 
of  his  book  Is:  "A  Catholic  DiKtor's  Pro- 
posals To  End  the  Battle  Over  Birth  Con- 
trol." 

In  a  review  of  Dr.  Rock's  book  quoted  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  April  20,  1963.  Rich- 
ard Cardinal  Cushlng  of  Boston,  who  de- 
livered the  Invocation  at  the  inauguration 
ceremonies  of  President  Kennedy  in  1961, 
wrote: 

"The  Church  Is  not  opposed  to  birth  con- 
trol as  such  but  to  the  use  of  artificial  means 
to  control  births." 

In  a  speech  delivered  laefore  the  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  lunch  at  the  Shore- 
ham  Hotel  in  Washington  on  May  8,  1963. 
Dr.  Rock  said  that  Catholic  doctrine  today 
is  no  obstacle  to  a  massive  program  of  Gov- 
ernment action  on  the  population  problem; 
that  many  Catholic  scholars  are  as  concerned 
with  the  tragic  consequences  of  overpopula- 
tion and  the  encouragement  of  responsible 
parenthood  as  are  non-Catholics;  and  that 
authoritative  Catholic  teaching  encompassed 
a  broad  approach  of  toleration  toward  those 
areas  of  public  policy  on  which  there  are 
remaining  disagreements.  He  further  stated 
that,  while  he  did  not  expect  the  Catholic 
Church  to  reverse  its  longstanding  oppoel- 
tlon  to  artificial  contraception,  differences  of 
religious  approach  did  not  mean  that  we 
must  be  paralyzed: 

"In  the  event  of  such  disagreements,  the 
only   democratic   solution    is   enactment   of 


laws  and  adoption  of  policies  by  each  public 
body  which  respects  the  deeply  held  convic- 
tions of  all  groups.  Such  a  policy  would 
remove  all  restrictions  on  birth  control  in 
public  agencies  offering  all  methods  so  that 
communicants  of  all  faiths  can  choose  a 
method  in  accord  with  their  beliefs." 

As  reported  in  the  New  York  Times  June 
24,  1985.  Cardinal  Cushlng.  speaking  about 
the  effort  to  repeal  the  Massachusetts  birth 
control  law  which  prohibited  the  sale  of 
contraceptive  devices  said: 

"I  do  not  see  where  I  have  the  obligation 
to  Impose  my  will  on  those  who  do  not 
accept  the  faith  I  do," 

There  Is  now.  I  believe,  an  overwhelming 
consensus  In  this  country — but  not  In  this 
city — that  both  information  and  contracep- 
tive devices  should  be  made  available  to 
every  human  being  who  wishes  to  exercise 
his  or  her  right  to  know  how  to  prevent  con- 
ception of  an  unwanted  child.  And  this 
consensus  includes  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  all  three  major  religious  groups.  Prot- 
estants, Catholics,  and  Jews — Including  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city— but  not  Its 
leadership. 

Recent  jjoUs  show  that  8  out  of  10  Amer- 
icans think  birth  control  information  should 
be  made  available  to  anyone  who  wants  It. 
Two  years  ago.  53  percent  of  the  Catholics 
Interviewed  were  of  this  view;  by  last  sum- 
mer the  percentage  had  Increased  to  78. 
These  are  national  figures  but  there  Is  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  percentages  are  any 
different  In  Philadelphia.  Planned  parent- 
hood clinics  report  that  their  clinics  Include 
Catholics  in  a  nimiber  at  least  equal  to  their 
percentage  in  a  particular  community. 

A  survey  conducted  in  the  South  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Beasley  shows  that  three  out  of  every 
four  Negro  women  interviewed  did  not  want 
any  more  children,  but  that  more  than  half 
of  them  did  not  know  how  to  stop  having 
them.  I  suspect  that  Negro  leaders  who  do 
not  recog:nlze  this  fact  and  act  accordingly 
will  not  long  remain  the  leaders  of  their 
people, 

I  like  to  think  of  myself  as  a  practical 
pDlltlclan.  As  such,  1  have  no  hesitation  in 
telling  you  that  espotisal  of  the  cause  of 
planned  parenthood  is.  in  my  Judgment  to- 
day, a  political  asset  and  not  a  liability.  As 
Dr.  Rock  so  cogently  put  It:  The  time  has 
come  to  speak  out. 

ni 
Let's  define  more  closely  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  We  are  concerned  primarily  with 
two  matters:  First,  methods;  and  second, 
relations  between  church  and  state  and  pri- 
vate agencies.  Would  not  the  members  of 
this  organization  agree  with  ine? 

First,  that  all  tested  and  medically  sup- 
ported methods  of  voluntarily  preventing 
conception  should  be  made  available  to  all 
married  couples  and  also,  under  proper  safe- 
guards, to  those  unmarried  mothers  from 
underprivileged  social  groups  who  presently 
have  no  practical  way.  in  view  of  the  en- 
vironment in  which  they  live,  of  protecting 
themselves  from  the  unwanted  child. 

Second,  that  dissemination  of  this  infor- 
mation and  the  services  required  to  make  it 
effective  should  be  supported  not  only  by 
voluntary  civic  organizations  such  as  your* 
but  by  the  local.  State,  and  Federal  govern- 
ments as  well. 

Third,  that  the  program  should  be  entirely 
voluntary,  entirely  without  coercion  and  that 
those  who  have  religious  scruples  should  be 
free  to  reject  the  Information  if  they  bo 
desire. 

Fourth,  that  the  program  is  an  essential 
part  of  any  successful  war  on  poverty  at 
home  or  abroad. 

Fifth,  that  lx)th  at  home  and  especially 
abroad,  methods  of  ctirblng  the  presently  ex- 
cessive rate  of  population  increase  mu»t 
promptly  be  put  Into  effect  to  protect  the 
well-being  of  the  human  race  and  perhaps. 
Indeed,  Its  very  survival. 
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As  President  Johnson  has  said :  "TTils  cause 
18  second  only  to  the  search  for  peace." 

IV 

It  would  be  carrying  coals  to  New  Castle 
to  dwell  at  further  length  on  the  need  for  a 
program  of  population  control.  You  are  all 
aware  of  the  basic  facts.  I  shall  mention 
only  a  few  in  passing: 

As  long  ago  as  1959.  President  Elsenhower's 
Conunlttee.  chaired  by  William  H.  Draper.  Jr.. 
reported ; 

■A  large  part  of  the  world  population  Is  at 
present  underfed.  World  food  production  is 
barely  keeping  p>ace  with  the  Increase  in  pop- 
ulation in  the  world.  However,  the  increase 
in  food  production  in  most  of  the  under- 
develop>ed  countries  has  been  falling  behind 
the  Increase  In  population. 

"Unless  the  relationship  between  the  pres- 
ent trends  of  population  growth  and  food 
production  is  reversed,  the  already  diiBcult 
task  of  economic  development  will  become  a 
practical  Impossibility. 

"In  many  countries,  national  production  is 
falling  even  to  keep  pace  with  population 
growth,  and  per  capita  gross  national  product 
and  food  supplies  are  decreasing  rather  than 
Increasing." 

The  Committee  on  Population  for  the 
International  Cooperation  Year,  chaired  by 
former  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Richard  Gardner,  and  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton In  November  1965.  concluded  that  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $100  million  for 
the  next  3  years  would  be  required  to  pre- 
vent the  pKjpulation  explosion  from  be- 
coming a  threat  to  both  the  United  States 
and  the  underdeveloped  portions  of  the 
world— a  threat  which  would,  in  the  first 
Instance,  undermine  our  continuing  pros- 
perity and.  In  the  second,  create  widespread 
hunger  and  famine.  It  has  been  reliably 
estimated  that  there  are  4,500.000  women  In 
poor  families  now  who  are  being  denied  an 
opportunity  to  make  jiersonal  choices  on 
family  size  because  they  don't  have  the 
money  to  pay  for  birth  control  Information 
and  services.  With  a  population  of  190  mil- 
lion—plus today,  the  United  States  Is  grow- 
ing at  the  rate  of  around  1.6  percent,  double 
that  of  most  European  nations.  If  this  pace 
continues  there  will  be  upwards  of  350  mil- 
lion of  us  by  the  turn  of  the  next  century. 
In  less  than  two  centuries,  if  the  present  rate 
continues,  the  population  in  the  United 
States  would  surpass  the  present  world  popu- 
lation of  3.3  billion  persons, 

David  Lllienthal.  In  a  perceptive  article  In 
the  New  York  Times  Sunday  magazine  for 
January  9.  1966,  acknowledging  that  he  had 
previously  been  wrong  In  not  supporting 
the  planned    parenthood    program,    stated: 

"An  additional  100  million  people  will 
undermine  our  most  cherished  traditions, 
erode  our  public  services,  and  impose  a  rate 
of  taxation  that  will  make  current  taxes 
seem  tame, 

"There  comes  a  point  at  which  a  change 
In  quantity  becomes  a  change  in  quality — 
when  we  can  no  longer  spesLk  of  "more  of  the 
same.'  And  another  100  million  people  will. 
I  fear,  make  Just  that  change  in  the  Joy  of 
life  In  America." 

Mr.  Lilientlial  pointed  out  the  disastrous 
effect  on  education,  water  pollution,  air  pol- 
lution and  the  distribution  of  electric  power 
which  such  an  increase  in  population  would 
bring  about.  He  also  spoke  eloquently  of 
the  relationship  between  population  growth 
and  the  poor,  the  recent  doubling  of  Federal 
aid  to  dependent  children,  the  appearance  of 
ihe  third  generation  on  our  relief  rolls  and 
the  close  analogy  between  the  burden  of 
unwanted  children  among  American  im- 
poverished and  uneducated  mothers  and 
that  experienced  by  mothers  In  underdevel- 
oped countries. 

"Oovernment  policies  and  private  programs 
must  make  plain  the  kind  of  life  we  all 
i&ce   If    economically    comfortable    families 


reproduce  at  rates  they  personally  can  afford. 
With  equal  urgency  we  must  make  plain 
the  dangers  if  poor  families  have  children 
in  numbers  they  cannot  afford." 

And  he  concluded: 

"What  is  needed  Is  a  far  more  drastic  cut 
In  the  birth  rate — a  voluntary  curtailment 
of  the  right  to  breed.  •  •  •  Confronted  by 
the  crisis  of  population  growth,  we  must,  at 
present  appeal  to  private  conscience  for  the 
sake  of  the  general  good." 

I  could  continue  almost  Indefinitely  with 
further  chapter  and  verse.  But  there  is  no 
need  to  convince  the  already  converted. 

v 

The  need  Is  thus  clear.  What  are  we 
doing  about  It  at  the  local.  State,  and  Federal 
level?  The  Federal  Government  Is  presently 
authorizing  a  somewhat  timid  policy  of 
granting  assistance  to  community  action 
agencies  operating  under  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. Funds  granted  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  can  be  expended  only 
under  strict  regulations  which  forbid  the 
provision  of  contraceptive  devices  or  drugs 
to  unmarried  women  or  married  women  not 
living  with  their  husbands.  Program  funds 
are  not  permitted  to  be  used  to  announce 
or  promote,  through  mass  media,  the  avail- 
ability of  the  family  planning  program 
funded  by  OEO, 

Despite  these  restrictions,  grants  have  been 
made  in  sums  totaling  around  $700,000  to 
Oakland,  Calif.;  Corpus  Christi.  Tex.— a 
heavily  Catholic  community — Austin,  and 
Travis  Counties.  Tex.;  Buffalo.  N.Y.;  Nash- 
ville. Tenn,;  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.;  York 
County.  Pa.;  Hidalgo  County.  Tex.;  Floyd 
County.  Ky.;  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Calif.;  Washington,  D.C.;  Minneapolis. 
Minn. 

OEO  has  also  funded  health  programs,  of 
which  family  planning  services  are  a  part,  in 
Boone.  N.C.;  Rochester.  N.Y.;  St.  Louis.  Mo.; 
Tufts  University.  Boston;  Detroit.  Mich.,  and 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

At  the  State  level,  Arlin  Adams,  the  secre- 
tary of  welfare,  has  recently  announced  that 
family  planning  information  and  services  will 
be  made  available  to  individuals  on  public 
assistance  In  Pennsylvania  when  requested. 
He  stated  that  his  decision  In  this  matter,  a 
question  of  conscience,  requiring  consider- 
able courage  in  the  light  of  the  climate  at 
Harrisburg.  had  been  cleared  with  Governor 
Scranton.  who  stated  he  had  no  objection  to 
the  secretary  of  welfare  going  ahead. 

Here  in  Philadephla  we  are  running  well 
behind  the  pack — a  generation  behind  the 
thinking  and  action  in  more  enlightened 
communities.  Your  fine  organization  has 
long  been  the  ugly  duckling,  or  perhaps  the 
unwanted  stepchild,  of  an  otherwise  gen- 
erous community.  Those  who  contribute 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  United  Fund 
which  denies  admission  to  the  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  will  only  reluctantly 
drop  an  anonymous  $10  bill  In  the  lap  of 
your  devoted  solicitors. 

Last  Saturday  night  Mrs.  Clark  and  I  at- 
tended a  magnificent  concert  and  ball  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  and  the  Bellevue  which 
raised,  to  the  tune  of  1.000  p>opping  cham- 
pagne corks,  an  enormous  sum  of  money 
for  that  splendid  old  Institution,  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music.  We  were  delighted  to  partici- 
pate In  this  thoroughly  worthwhile  enter- 
prise. But  I  wonder  how  much  money  the 
expensively  dressed  women  and  their  Im- 
maculately whlte-tle  attired  escorts  are  giv- 
ing to  this  cause  in  whose  support  we  are 
gathered  here  today. 

So  far.  planned  parenthood  has  been  un- 
able to  agree  with  the  community  action 
committee  on  a  plan  to  obtain  Federal  aid 
for  services  to  the  poverty  program.  The 
leaders  of  that  program  have  told  me  that 
they  are  prepared  to  go  forward  as  soon  as  an 
acceptable  program  Is  submitted  to  them.  I 
would    hope   that    fiu-ther    delay   could    be 


avoided  and  the  show  put  promptly  on  the 
road.  And  I  would  further  hope  that  some 
support  for  this  vitally  needed  endeavor 
would  be  forthcoming  from  the  power  struc- 
ture of  this  city.  Including  the  directors  and 
trustees  of  the  health  and  welfare  council, 
the  united  fund,  and  the  Greater  Philadel- 
phia movement 

Why  should  not  the  city  health  centers 
provide  birth  control  Information?  How  can 
they  possibly  Justify  their  refusal  to  do  so? 
Is  it  not  time  for  Philadelphia  to  shake  it- 
self out  of  Its  lethargy  and  do  something 
effective  to  minimize.  If  not  prevent,  the 
misery  caused  by  the  unwanted  child  and 
the  denial  of  the  right  to  know? 

There  Is  a  big  Job  to  be  done  in  the  Greater 
Philadelphia  Metropolitan  Area.  We  are 
over  the  ideological  hump,  the  consensus  of 
public  opinion  Is  with  us.  The  logjam  has 
broken;  the  road  should  be  all  downhUl  from 
here. 

This  is  no  time  to  rest  on  one's  oars.  The 
energy,  the  time,  the  support,  and  the  fi- 
nances to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  of  Philadelphia  are  all 
here,  ready  and  willing  to  go  to  work.  Let's 
not  shrink  from  the  task. 


THE  BANK  MERGER  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr,  President, 
before  the  House  adjourns  today,  it  will 
complete  action  of  H.R.  12173,  the  Pat- 
man  bank  merger  bill.  This  bill  is  a 
compromise  between  those  of  us  who 
thought  that  the  views  of  the  banking 
agencies  should  control  in  bank  mergers 
and  those  of  us  who  thought  that  the 
views  of  the  Justice  Department  should 
control  in  bank  mergers.  Probably  no 
one  who  has  been  concerned  with  this 
legislation  agrees  100  percent  with  what 
is  in  the  Patman  bill.  But.  the  Patman 
bill  does  provide  the  kind  of  uniform 
action  that  the  Justice  Department  has 
endorsed  and  it  likewise  provides  for 
more  consideration  of  the  views  of  the 
banking  regulatory  agencies  than  is  pos- 
sible under  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Philadelphia  merger  case. 

The  bankers  of  this  Nation  are  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  this  bill  and  feel 
that  the  Senate  should  accept  the  House 
bill  because  they  don't  believe  that  a 
better  bill  can  be  agreed  upon  and  they 
are  very  definitely  of  the  opinion  that 
if  the  Senate  attempts  to  amend  the 
House  bill,  it  will  merely  result  in  killing 
all  legislation  on  this  subject  for  this  ses- 
sion. Therefore,  a  motion  will  be  made 
next  Thursday  to  accept  the  House  bill, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  carry. 

Mr,  President,  in  order  that  Members 
of  the  Senate  may  be  Informed  as  to  what 
is  in  the  House  bill,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  published  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  time  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  House  committee  report 
to  accompany  H.R.  12173, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  1221)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Report   No.    1221 — Bank   Mtrcek   Act 

Amendment 

what  the  bill  would  do 

The  major  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  resolve 
the  apparently  conflicting  interpretations 
which  have  been  given  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
of  1960.  It  would  also  provide  a  procedure 
for  the  adjudication  of  the  propriety  of  bank 
mergers  prior  to  their  consummation.    The 
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lacml  effects  of  tbe  bill  nuy  be  summarized 
am  follows: 

(1)  Tbe  bill  would  establUh  a  single  set  of 
standards  for  tbe  conalderatton  of  future 
mergers  by  tbe  banking  supervisory  agencies. 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the  courts 
under  tbe  antltrxtst  laws — standards  stricter 
than  tboae  In  tbe  Bank  Merger  Act,  but 
wblcb  Include  botb  tbe  effect  of  the  merger 
on  competition  and  the  convenience  and 
needs  of  tbe  community  to  be  served:  it 
would  postpone  consummation  of  mergers 
hereafter  approved  for  30  days  to  give  tbe 
Department  of  Justice  an  opportunity  to 
enjoin  them:  and  It  would  exempt  mergers 
consummated  under  the  new  standards  and 
procedures  from  attack  thereafter  under  any 
provision  of  tbe  antitrust  laws  except  the 
antlmonopoly  provisions  of  section  2  of  the 
Sherman  Act. 

(2)  It  would  exempt  from  all  provisions  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  except  section  2  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  mergers  consummated  before 
June  17,  1963,  Including  the  three  "pre- 
Phlladelphla"   mergers  now  In   court. 

(3)  It  would  exempt  from  all  provisions  of 
tbe  antitrust  laws,  except  section  2  of  the 
Sherman  Act,  mergers  consummated  after 
June  16,  1963,  and  before  enactment  of  the 
bill,  except  mergers  against  which  antitrust 
suits  bad  been  brought  before  such  enact- 
ment. 

(4)  It  would  require  the  courts  to  use 
the  new  standards  of  the  bill  in  all  cases  in- 
stituted under  tbe  antitrust  laws  after  June 
16,  1963,  and  before  enactment,  including 
the  three  "post-Pblladelphia"  cases  now 
pending  In  court. 

THl   KKXO  rOS   THE  UKCISLATION 

This  legislation  is  needed  to  clarify  the 
applicability  of  the  antitrust  laws  to  bank 
mergers.  It  has  been  contended  on  the  one 
hand  that  banking  Is  such  a  unique  indus- 
try, and  that  the  determination  of  where 
the  public  Interest  lies  In  a  given  bank 
merger  situation  requires  such  special  ex- 
pertise, that  any  bank  merger  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  appropriate  Federal 
supervisory  agency  should  be  absolutely  im- 
mune from  antitrust  attack.  On  the  other 
hand,  your  committee  has  heard  the  con- 
tention advanced  with  equal  vigor  that  no 
special  consideration  should  be  given  to  fac- 
tors which  may  differentiate  banking  from 
other  Industries;  that  any  bank  merger 
whose  effect  may  be  substantially  to  lessen 
competition  In  any  one  line  of  commerce 
In  any  one  section  of  the  country  should 
on  that  ground  alone  be  absolutely  prohibit- 
ed, and  that  neither  the  banking  agencies 
nor  tbe  courts  should  even  be  pyermltted  to 
examine  tbe  question  of  whether  the  overall 
effect  of  any  such  merger  might  be  In  the 
public  Interest. 

The  proponents  of  each  of  the  foregoing 
contentions  have  sought  to  identify  their 
positions  with  the  Intent  of  the  Congress 
in  the  enactment  of  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of 
1960,  but  your  committee  finds  It  unneces- 
sary to  take  any  position  on  what  Congress 
may  have  meant  to  say  5  years  ago.  The 
fact  that  so  many  and  such  capable  Jurists 
and  administrators  have  arrived  at  such  dia- 
metrically opposed  Interpretations  of  the 
same  statutory  language  is  in  itself  a  suffi- 
cient proof  of  tbe  need  for  clarification. 

PT7KPOSS  or  THK  BILL 

The  banking  agencies  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  are  united  In  the  expression  of 
their  ultimate  goals,  which  are  the  main- 
tenance of  a  sound  banking  system  and  the 
promotion  of  healthy  competition  among  fi- 
nancial Institutions  to  the  end  that  the  needs 
of  a  growing  economy  and  the  Individuals 
and  business  units  which  make  It  up  shall 
b«  adequately  served.  Needless  to  say,  the 
attainment  of  these  objectives  Is  also  the 
primary  concern  of  yotir  committee  In  rec- 
otnmendlns  for  enactment  the  bill  reported 
herewith. 


So  far  as  the  general  substantive  law  Is 
concerned,  the  disagreements  between  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  banking 
agencies  seem  to  have  revolved,  among  other 
things,  around  two  specific  problems  in  eco- 
nomic regulation.  These  are  the  flounder- 
ing bank  problem  and  the  relevant  market 
problem. 

The  floundering  bank 

Under  general  antitrust  law  criteria,  par- 
ticularly as  they  have  been  developed  over 
the  p««t  few  years,  the  banking  agencies  find 
it  difficult  lo  deal  as  they  would  like  with 
the  flovmdering  bank  problem  in  medium  to 
smaller  sized  communities.  The  problem 
arises  where  there  is  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  banks,  and  one  or  more  of  these  banks 
appear  to  be  stagnating.  Il  may  be  because 
it  Is  below  the  economic  minimum  size  to 
attract  capable  and  vigorous  management 
personnel,  it  may  be  because  it  is  closely  held 
by  owners  who  insist  on  unrealtstlcally  con- 
servative policies,  or  it  m  .y  be  for  any  other 
reasons  which  are  discernible  only  by  an  ex- 
amination of  that  particular  bank  as  an 
Individual  institution.  The  banking  agen- 
cies, with  some  differences  in  degree  among 
themselves,  have  contended  that  they  should 
be  able  to  consider  a  merger  application  on 
the  basis  of  such  an  individual  examination, 
and  to  approve  it  if  they  believe  that  the 
result  would  be  a  more  vigorously  competing 
institution,  furnishing  better  overall  service 
to  the  community,  even  though  the  reduc- 
tion In  the  number  of  competing  units,  or 
the  concentration  in  the  share  of  the  market 
In  one  or  more  lines  of  commerce,  might 
result  under  general  antitrust  law  criteria 
in  a  substantial  lessening  of  competition. 

The  relevant  market 
A  recurrent  bone  of  contention  in  the  de- 
velopment of  general  antitrust  law  Is  the 
problem  of  defining  the  relevant  market. 
Sometimes  this  is  easy,  as  In  the  case  of 
automobile  manufacturers  whose  market  is 
clearly  national,  or  laundries  whose  market 
Is  clearly  local  It  is  not  so  easy  In  the  case  of 
the  larger  banks,  which  serve  a  local  market 
of  Individuals  and  small  bu.=lnesses,  but 
which  are  also  competing  in  the  regional  or 
national  financial  markets  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  place  large  loans  with  major  cor- 
porations which  are  shopping  the  country 
for  funds. 

Committee  action 

Your  conunittee  has  attempted  to  furnish 
both  the  Eigencles  and  the  courts  with  more 
definite  guidelines  for  dealing  with  the  fore- 
going problems.  Existing  law  (the  sixth 
sentence  of  sec  18(c)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act)  provides  that  in  the  case  of 
a  merger  transaction  the  "agency  shall  also 
take  Into  consideration  (In  addition  to  the 
so-called  banking  factors]  the  effect  of  the 
transaction  on  competition  (including  any 
tendency  toward  monop)oly  i  and  shall  not 
approve  the  transaction  unless,  after  con- 
sidering all  such  factors,  it  finds  the  trans- 
action to  be  in  the  public  interest." 

The  intended  legal  effect  of  the  bill  is  to 
modify  the  foregoing  provision  in  three 
respects : 

First,  It  Is  Intended  to  make  clear  that  no 
merger  which  would  violate  the  antlmonop- 
oly section  (sec  2)  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act  may  be  approved  under  any  circum- 
stances 

Second,  the  bill  acknowledges  that  the 
general  principle  of  the  antitrust  laws — 
that  substantially  anticompetitive  mergers 
are  prohibited — applies  to  banks,  but  per- 
mits an  exception  In  cases  where  it  Is  clearly 
shown  that  a  given  merger  is  so  beneficial 
to  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  served — recogrUzing  that  ef- 
fects outside  the  section  of  the  country  In- 
volved may  be  relevant  to  the  capacity  of 
the  Institution  to  meet  the  convenience  and 
ne«ds  of  the  community  to  be  served — that 


it  would  be  In  the  public  Interest  to  per- 
mit It. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  that  this  rule  of 
law  Is  to  be  applied  uniformly,  In  Judicial 
proceedings  as  well  as  by  the  administrative 
agencies. 

Tour  conmilttee  has  taken  this  opypor- 
ttmlty  to  revise  the  archaic  and  Inappropriate 
phraseology  by  which  existing  law  expresses 
the  so-called  banking  factors  as  applied  to 
bank  mergers.  It  had  Its  origins  in  the 
National  Bank  Act  of  1863  and  has  become 
successively  less  appropriate  as  it  was  copied 
Into  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  In  1913.  later 
into  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  of 
1933,  and  then  finally  again  into  that  act 
In  1960.  Its  meaning  In  the  present  con- 
text Is  much  better  expressed  as  "the  finan- 
cial and  managerial  resources  and  future 
prospects  of  the  existing  and  proposed  In- 
stitutions, and  the  convenience  and  needs 
of  the  community  to  be  served."  Of  course, 
the  expression  of  these  factors  in  the  statute 
would  not  preclude  the  banking  agencies, 
charged  as  they  are  with  general  supervisory 
responsibility,  from  considering  in  any  par- 
ticular case  such  other  factors  as  they  might 
deem  relevant.  However,  only  the  con- 
venience and  needs  of  the  community  to  be 
served  can  be  weighed  against  anticom- 
petitive effects,  with  financial  and  mana- 
gerial resources  being  considered  only  as 
they  throw  light  on  the  capacity  of  the  exist- 
ing and  proposed  Institutions  to  serve  the 
conununlty. 

PENDING    CASES 

Your  committee  considered  carefully  what 
to  do  with  the  six  banks  against  which  the 
Department  of  Justice  now  has  cases  pend- 
ing. The  Attorney  General  strenuously  op- 
posed any  legislation  which  might  relisve 
these  six  banks  from  further  prosecution 
under  the  antitrust  laws.  Other  witnesses 
urged  equally  strongly  that  all  six  mergers 
should  be  relieved  of  any  further  liability 
under  the  antitrust  laws.  Three  of  these 
mergers  were  consummated  and  the  anti- 
trust suits  Instituted  before  June  17,  1963, 
when  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  first  time 
(United  States  v.  Philadelphia  National 
Bank  (374  U.S.  321) )  held  that  bank  mergers 
were  subject  to  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
These  three  cases  were  the  Lexington,  Ky.. 
merger,  the  Manufacturers  Hanover  merger 
In  New  York  City,  and  the  Continental 
nilnols  merger  In  Chicago.  Three  other 
mergers — In  California,  Tennessee,  and  St 
Louis — were  consummated  after  the  Phil- 
adelphia decision  and  with  knowledge  of  lu 
possible  effect  on  their  situations. 

Under  these  conditions,  your  committee 
took  the  position  that  the  first  three  merg- 
ers— the  pre-PhlladelphIa  mergers— should 
be  exempted  from  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act  and  section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act.  like 
all  other  mergers  consummated  before  the 
Philadelphia  case.  These  three  banks  had 
reasonable  grounds  to  rely  on  the  authority 
of  the  banking  agencies  to  approve  mergers 
under  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960.  These 
three  banks,  acting  In  good  faith,  and  their 
depositors  and  other  customers  and  their 
communities  should  not  be  required  to  suf- 
fer the  confusion,  the  disruption,  and  the 
losses  which  would  result  from  further  efforts 
to  unscramble  them. 

Your  committee  concluded  that  the  three 
banks  which  merged  after  the  Philadelphia 
decision  should  be  treated  Just  the  same  as 
banks  which  merge  In  the  future  under  the 
new  standards  established  by  the  bill.  Ac- 
cordingly, your  committee's  bill  does  not  ex- 
empt these  three  banks  from  the  antitrust 
laws.  The  bill  provides  that  the  courts  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  thefe  cases  must  apply 
the  new  standards  set  forth  in  paragraph  i5i 
to  be  applied  to  all  future  mergers. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  however,  your 
committee  wishes  to  express  Its  deep  con- 
cern over  the  manner  in  which  at  least  one 
of  the  post-Philadelphia  cases  has  been  hsn- 
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died  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  Tbe 
facts  are  set  forth  in  the  supplemental  views 
filed  herewith  by  the  Honorable  Leonob  K. 

StTLLIVAN. 

LEGAL    AITALTSIS    OF    THE    BILL 

Technical  structure 

The  so-called  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960  was 
an  amendment  to  section  18(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act.  As  now  In  effect, 
this  section  covers  not  only  mergers  but  also 
certain  other  transactions,  viz,  reductions 
of  capital  and  conversions,  which  have  no 
direct  competitive  Impact. 

For  clarity  and  convenience  of  reference, 
the  bill  rewrites  section  18(c)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  so  that  it  contains 
no  provisions  which  do  not  relate  to  merger 
transactions.  Those  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent section  18(c)  not  relating  to  merger 
transactions  are  then  reenacted  as  a  new  sec- 
tion 18(1).  The  bill  would  also  divide  both 
section  18(c)  and  the  new  section  18(1)  Into 
numbered  paragraphs. 

Section  18(c)  as  proposed  to  be  amended 
Paragraph  ( 1 ) 

This  paragraph  repeats  existing  law  with- 
out change.  It  requires  written  approval 
by  the  FDIC  for  any  merger  of  an  Insured 
bank  with  an  uninsured  bank  or  institution. 
(In  this  analysis,  the  term  "merger"  is  used 
to  include  consolidations,  acquisitions  of 
assets,  and  assumptions  of  liabilities  as  well 
as  mergers.) 

Paragraph  (2) 

This  paragraph  repeats  the  requirement  of 
existing  law  that  any  merger  between  insured 
banks  be  approved  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  or  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  depending  on 
whether  the  resulting  bank  is  National,  State 
member,  or  State  nonmember. 

Paragraph  (3) 

This  paragraph  sets  forth  without  change 
the  requirement  of  existing  law  that  notice 
be  published  of  proposed  merger  transac- 
tions except  when  the  agency  finds  that  It 
must  act  immediately  in  order  to  prevent  the 
probable  failtire  of  one  of  the  Institutions 
involved.  The  period  of  publication  Is  nor- 
mally 30  days,  but  may  be  shortened  by  the 
agency  to  10  days  in  emergency  situations. 
Paragraph  (4) 

This  paragraph  repeats  the  requirement  of 
existing  law  that  the  responsible  agency 
must  normally  obtain  reports  on  the  compet- 
itive factors  Involved  In  any  merger  trans- 
action from  the  other  two  banking  agencies 
and  from  the  Attorney  General.  Thirty  days 
are  ordinarily  allowed  for  furnishing  the  re- 
ports; this  may  be  reduced  to  10  days  In 
emergencies,  and  if  the  responsible  agency 
Unds  that  it  must  act  Immediately  to  pre- 
vent a  failure,  the  reports  may  be  dispensed 
with  altogether. 

Paragraph  (5) 
The  legal  effect  of  this  paragraph  has  been 
fully   discussed    above    under    the    heading 
"Committee  Action"  on  page  3  of  this  report. 

Paragraph  (6) 
This  paragraph  contains  a  new  provision 
which  delays  the  effectiveness  of  agency  ap- 
proval except  where  immediate  action  Is  re- 
quired to  prevent  a  probable  failure.  The 
normal  waiting  period  would  be  30  days, 
which  could  be  shortened  to  5  days  In  those 
cases  found  by  the  agencies  to  be  emergencies 
requiring  expeditious  action. 

Paragraph  (7) 
This  provides  a  special  statute  of  limita- 
tions for  antitrust  actions,  other  than  those 
based  on  the  antlmonopoly  section  (sec,  2) 
of  the  Sherman  Act,  arising  out  of  an  agency- 
»PProved  bank  merger.  Any  such  action 
must  be  commenced  during  the  waiting  pe- 
nod  provided  In  paragraph   (6).    In  effect. 


this  would  preclude  such  an  action  altogether 
In  any  case  where  the  agency  found  it  must 
act  Immediately  In  order  to  prevent  a  prob- 
able failure.  The  commencement  of  aji  anti- 
trust action  within  the  prescribed  period 
would  automatically  stay  the  effectiveness  of 
agency  approval,  unless  the  court  Itself  orders 
otherwise.  It  Is  expressly  provided  that  the 
review  by  the  courts  shall  be  de  novo. 

Subparagraph  (B)  requires  the  courts,  In 
adjudicating  the  propriety  of  any  merger 
transaction,  to  apply  the  same  rule  of  law 
that  paragraph  (5)  directs  the  responsible 
agencies  to  apply  when  initially  passing  on 
the  question.  To  make  abundantly  clear  the 
narrowness  of  the  scope  of  this  modification 
of  the  antitrust  laws  as  applied  to  banks, 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph  provides 
"nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  exempt  any 
bank  resulting  from  a  merger  transaction 
from  complying  with  the  antitrust  laws  after 
the  consummation  of  such  transaction." 

Subparagraph  (D)  permits  any  Federal 
banking  agency  approving  a  merger  which  Is 
subsequently  challenged  in  an  antitrust  suit 
to  appear  in  the  suit  by  Its  own  counsel  and 
present  to  the  court  the  reason  for  Its  action. 
It  also  permits  any  State  banking  supervisory 
agency  to  present  Its  evidence  and  views  to 
the  court  In  such  suit,  which  may  be  either 
in  support  of  or  In  opposition  to  the  merger. 
This  right  might  be  of  particular  Importance 
to  a  State  agency  In  a  case  where  two  na- 
tional banks  were  to  be  allowed  to  merge  and. 
in  the  view  of  the  State  agency,  would  there- 
by create  an  intolerable  competitive  situation 
for  one  or  more  State  banks. 

Paragraph  (8) 
For   convenience    and   precision    of   refer- 
ence, this  paragraph  defines  the  term  "anti- 
trust laws"  as  the  Sherman  Act,  the  Clay- 
ton Act,  and  any  other  acts  In  pari  materia. 

Paragraph  (9) 

This  paragraph  repeats  the  requirement 
of  existing  law  that  the  responsible  agencies 
include  In  their  annual  reports  descriptions 
of  the  mergers  approved  by  them,  the  names 
and  resources  of  the  banks  Involved,  sum- 
maries of  the  Attorney  General's  reports,  and 
statements  of  the  bases  for  approvals. 
Section  18{i)  as  proposed  to  be  added 

This  entire  subsection  reenacts  without 
change  certain  provisions  of  law  now  con- 
tained In  section  18(c) .  As  noted  above,  this 
rearrangement  has  been  effected  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  clarity  In  the  law 
by  removing  from  section  18(c)  all  provi- 
sions which  do  not  relate  to  mergers. 

Paragraph  (1)  requires  that  Insured  State 
nonmember  banks  (other  than  District 
banks)  obtain  the  prior  consent  of  the  FDIC 
before  effecting  a  reduction  of  capital. 

Paragraph  (2)  prohibits  conversions  ac- 
companied by  reductions  of  capital  without 
the  consent  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  or  the  FDIC  depending  upon 
whether  the  resulting  bank  is  to  be  a  District 
bank,  a  State  member  bank,  or  a  State  non- 
member  insured  bank. 

Paragraph  (3)  requires  the  prior  written 
consent  of  the  Corporation  before  any  In- 
sured bank  may  convert  Into  a  nonlnsured 
bank  or  institution. 

Paragraph  (4)  repeats  the  provision  of 
existing  law  mentioning  certain  specific  fac- 
tors relating  to  the  history,  condition,  man- 
agement and  prospects  of  any  bank  making 
application  pursuant  to  the  preceding  para- 
graphs, and  requiring  agency  consideration  of 
such  factors  in  passing  on  such  applications. 
Pending  cases 

The  rationale  and  effect  of  section  2  of  the 
bill  have  already  been  discussed  at  i>age  4  of 
this  report.  Section  3  was  added  to  the  bill 
to  remove  any  possible  doubt  that  banks 
whose  prior  applications  have  been  aban- 
doned or  Judicially  blocked  as  a  result  of  the 
Attorney  General's  opposition  may  make  new 


applications  without  prejudice  In  the  light 
of  the  new  standards  proposed  In  the  bill. 

CONFLICTINO    DEPARTMENTAL    REPOBT8 

In  considering  this  bill,  yotir  committee 
was  placed  In  the  position  of  having  to  re- 
solve a  conflict  of  opinion  among  the  depart- 
ments. The  manner  in  which  this  has  been 
done  has  already  been  discussed  In  this  re- 
port: some  Inkling  of  the  sharpness  of  this 
conflict  and  the  very  difficult  nature  of  the 
task  with  which  your  committee  was  con- 
fronted may  be  gleaned  from  the  following 
correspondence : 

Department  of  Justice, 
Washington.  DC.  September  24,  1965. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Chairman,  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, House  of  Representatives.  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Mr,  Chairman:  Following  the  testi- 
mony of  myself  and  other  Government  offi- 
cials, a  number  of  additional  proposals  with 
respect  to  bank  mergers  are  presently  pend- 
ing  before   your   committee,     I   thought   It 
might  be  helpful  in  guiding  your  considera- 
tion of  these  various  proposals  If  the  views 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  on  this  subject  were  set  forth. 

1.  As  I  testified.  I  have  very  strong  objec- 
tions to  those  provisions  in  pending  bills 
which  seek  to  forgive  past  mergers  already 
found  by  the  courts  to  be  In  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  or  which  are  presently  pend- 
ing before  the  courts.  With  respect  to  cases 
awaiting  trial  on  the  merits.  I  feel  they 
should  be  subjected  by  the  courts  to  the 
same  standards  by  which  future  mergers 
would  be  governed.  If  any  new  legislation 
should  be  enacted. 

2.  Again,  as  I  testified,  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  no  Intention  of  seeking  to  at- 
tack past  mergers  on  the  basis  that  in  and 
of  themselves  they  violate  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  or  section  1  of  the  Sherman 
Act.  While  I  believe  that  this  position  is 
a  sound  one  and  should  be  followed  by  future 
Attorneys  General.  I  can  understand  a  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  the  banking  Industry 
and  Its  desire  that  this  viewpoint  be  formal- 
ized in  law.  Accordingly,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  a  provision  which  would  make  this 
explicit.  H.R.  11033.  Introduced  by  Congress- 
man Todd,  contains  language  which  would 
satisfactorily  Incorporate  this  position  into 
law. 

The  Department,  of  course,  would  wish  to 
preserve  its  right  to  present  facts  concern- 
ing a  past  merger  as  evidence  In  any  case 
challenging  a  new  merger.  It  would  not, 
however,  seek  relief  which  would  set  aside 
the  past  merger.  The  only  circumstances  I 
can  envision  in  which  relief  might  affect 
assets  acquired  In  a  past  merger  would  arise 
only  If  the  new  merger  under  attack  had  been 
consummated,  and  the  assets  Intermingled. 
In  such  a  case  It  might  not  be  possible  to 
restore  a  situation  approximating  that  pre- 
ceding the  new  merger  without  affecting  the 
assets.  If  the  law  enacted  by  Congress 
provided,  as  does  the  Senate  "bill,  for  a 
mandatory  injunction  against  commingling 
of  assets,  this  circumstance  could  never  arise. 

3.  H.R.  11011,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Ashlet! 
makes  a  number  of  proposals  governing 
mergers  in  the  banking  field.  One  of  the 
principal  premises  of  the  Ashlev  bin  Is 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
courts  apply  different  standards  to  bank 
mergers  than  those  applied  by  the  bank 
regulatory  agencies  pursuant  to  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1960.  The  procedures  set 
out  in  the  Ashley  bill  are  designed  to 
promote  uniformity  in  the  standards  which 
the  various   forums  apply. 

While  there  are  those  in  the  banking  in- 
dustry and.  Indeed,  in  Government  who  differ 
with  me,  I  strongly  believe  that  objective 
analysis  will  disclose  that  In  actual  practice 
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the  iiUrerenc«B  In  the  standards  appUed  by 
the  b&nllng  agencies  and  by  the  courts.  If 
any.  have  been  overstated.  In  fact,  the  8u- 
prenve  Court  In  the  leading  caje  has  made 
It  clear  that  all  or  most  of  the  factors  speci- 
fied In  the  Bank  Merger  Act  are  relevant  to  a 
determination  under  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act  or  section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act.  The 
governing  law,  as  sUted  by  the  majcwlty  of 
the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Philadelphia  Bank- 
case  Is  as  follows: 

"We  are  clear  *  *  *  that  a  merger,  the  effect 
of  which  'may  be  substantially  to  lessen  com- 
petition' la  not  saved  because,  on  some  ulti- 
mate reckoning  of  social  or  economic  debits 
and  crediu.  It  may  be  deemed  beneficial.  A 
value  choice  of  such  magnitude  Is  beyond 
the  ordinary  limits  of  Judicial  competence, 
and  In  any  event  was  made  for  us  already, 
by  Congress  when  It  enacted  the  amended 
section  7.  Congress  determined  to  preserve 
our  traditionally  competitive  economy.  It 
therefore  proscribed  anticompetitive  mergers, 
the  benign  and  malignant  alike,  fully  aware, 
we  must  assume,  that  some  price  might  have 
to  be  paid. 

"In  holding  as  we  do  that  the  merger  of 
appellees  would  violate  section  7  and  must 
therefore  be  enjoined,  we  reject  appellees' 
pervasive  suggestion  that  application  of  the 
procompeUtlve  policy  of  section  7  to  the 
banking  Industry  will  have  dire,  although 
unspecified,  consequences  for  the  national 
economy.  Concededly.  PNB  and  Glrard  are 
healthy  and  strong;  they  are  not  undercapi- 
talized or  overloaned,  they  have  no  manage- 
ment problems;  the  Philadelphia  area  la  not 
overbanked;  ruinous  competition  Is  not  in 
the  ofllng.  Section  7  does  not  mandate  cut- 
throat competition  In  the  banking  Industry, 
and  does  not  exclude  defenses  based  on  dan- 
gers to  liquidity  or  solvency,  if  to  avert  them 
a  merger  U  necessary." 

In  addition,  the  Court  noted  that  "the  so- 
called  falling  company  defense  •  •  *  might 
have  somewhat  larger  contours  as  appUed  to 
bank  mergers  because  of  the  greater  public 
Impact  of  a  bank  failure  compared  with  ordi- 
nary business  failures." 

In  view  of  this  language,  I  find  H  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  standards  applied  by  the 
courts  and  the  standards  specified  under  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960  are,  in  fact,  dif- 
ferent. It  seems  to  me  clear  that  any  con- 
cept of  the  overall  "public  Interest'  must  be 
capable  of  articulation  In  terms  of  specific 
considerations  such  as  those  which  the  act 
specifies  and  which  the  Court  has  Indicated 
should  be  taken  into  account  as  relevant 
aspects  of  "competitive  effects." 

Nonetheless.  I  think  the  appearance  of 
conflicting  standards  la  undesirable,  par- 
ticularly where  It  Is  seized  upon  by  the  In- 
dustry and  sincerely  felt  to  be  a  subsUntlal 
problem.  Therefore,  there  Is  undoubted 
merit  In  Mr.  Ashlkt's  attempt  to  specify 
uniformity  of  standards  and  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  making  It  clear  by  sutute  that  the 
standards  applied  by  the  Court  should  be 
IdenUcal  to  those  which  the  banking  agen- 
cies are  directed  to  apply  by  the  Bank  Merger 

Act  of  loeo. 

I  am  opposed  to  particular  procedures  set 
forth  in  HJl.  11011.  The  bill  provides  for 
review  in  a  court  of  appeals  on  the  basis  of  a 
"record"  upon  which  the  order  complained 
of  was  entered,  and  further  provides  that  on 
review  the  findings  of  the  agency  as  to  the 
facta,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
•b&U  b«  conclusive.  This  type  of  review  Is 
normally  used  for  determinations  by  such 
aganclea  as  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  who, 
pursuant  to  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  have  held  full  public  adversary  hear- 
ings on  a  public  record,  with  full  opportunl- 
Uea  to  all  parties  to  develop  evidence  as  to 
rvbut  erldence  produced  by  the  others.  No 
•ucb  procedure*  for  the  full  development  of 
a  record  are  provided  for  by  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  or  by  any  current  proposal,  and  Indeed 


there  are  important  considerations  that 
make  the  more  summary  handling  of  merger 
applications  particularly  appropriate.  Since 
the  vast  majority  of  applications  raise  no 
serious  problems  of  an  antitrust  nature,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  little  point  In  subject- 
ing all  merger  applications  before  the  regula- 
tory authorities  to  all  of  the  requirements  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  In  order  to 
lay  the  groundwork  for  court  review  In  those 
few  Instances  where  serious  questions  of 
competition  are  presented. 

Consequently,  while  I  am  sympathetic  to 
efforts  to  clarify  through  legislation  the  ap- 
plication of  antitrust  law  to  banks.  I  believe 
that  the  current  practice,  whereby  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  institutes  proceedings 
m  Federal  district  courts  against  mergers 
which  It  believes  to  be  unlawful,  should  be 
allowed  to  continue;  so  that  there  could  be 
a  trial  de  novo  of  all  Issues  In  any  such  suit. 

In  summary,  I  am  not  opfxDsed  to  legisla- 
tion which  would  clarify  the  application  of 
antitrust  law  to  banks  and  am  sympathetic 
to  provisions  which  would  remove  some  of 
the  fears  presently  held  by  the  banking  In- 
dustry with  respect  to  retroactive  application 
of  section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act  or  section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act  Nor  would  the  Depart- 
ment be  opposed  to  explicitly  providing  that 
the  factors  taken  into  account  by  the  bank- 
ing agencies  under  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of 
1960  would  also  be  taken  Into  account  by  the 
courts^the  proposition  which  underlies 
H.R.  11011.  We  believe  all  such  factors 
should  be  taken  into  account  In  determining 
whether  the  merger  Ls  desired  to  be  in  the 
public  interest.  We  believe  it  Important  to 
keep  in  mind  that  both  regulation  and  com- 
petition have  a  role  ui  play  in  seeing  to  It 
that  banking  institutions  serve  the  high  and 
especial  public  interest  for  which  they  are 
designed. 

I  have  discussed  the  positions  identified  In 
this  letter  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  All  of  us  are  in  agreement  ex- 
cept for  point  1.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  C-orporatlon  believe  that 
point  1  is  a  matter  within  the  purview  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  The  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  objects  to  the  position  taken  In 
point  1,  The  Department  of  Justice  would 
be  happy  to  assist  you  or  any  members  of 
the  committee  in  drafting  revisions  of  pend- 
ing proposals  along  the  lines  suggested  above. 
I  Sincerely. 

I  Nicholas  deB  Katzenbach. 

Attorney  General. 

US  HorsE  or  Representatives. 
Washington.  D  C  .  October  20.  1965. 
Hon.  Nicholas  deB  Katzenbach. 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
Justice  Department.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  The  ques- 
tion of  bank  merger  legislation  continues  to 
be  of  Interest  to  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  The  let- 
ter of  Attorney  General  Katzenbach  to  Chair- 
man Patman  of  April  24,  1965  and  the  letter 
of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fowler  to  Con- 
gressman MooRHEAD  of  October  11,  1965, 
comments  generally  on  the  undoubted  merit 
of  providing  "uniformity"  of  standards  gov- 
erning the  banking  agency,  the  Attorney 
Qeneral,  and  the  courts.  Because  of  the  Im- 
portance of  the  wording  of  these  standards. 
I  should  appreciate  your  analysis  and  com- 
ments on  the  Ashley-Ottlnger  proposal,  and 
on  the  Reuss  proposal.  In  order  that  the 
specific  language  of  these  proposals  may  be 
before  you.  I  Include  them  herewith: 

1.  The  Ashley-Ottlnger  proposal; 

"The  responsible  agency  shall  not  approve 
any  merger  transaction  under  this  subsec- 
tion unless  It  finds  that  such  transaction  will 
not  violate  the  antitrust  laws,  except  that  In 
considering  the  application  of  the  antitrust 


laws  to  merger  transactions,  the  responsible 
agency,  the  Attorney  General,  and  any  court 
reviewing  the  legality  of  such  transaction 
shall  take  into  account  the  effect  on  the  pub- 
lic Interest  and  the  community  to  be  served 
of  the  following  banking  factors: 

"(A)  the  financial  history  and  condition 
of  each  of  the  banks  Involved; 

"(B)  the  adequacy  of  Its  capital  struc- 
ture; 

"  1 C )    Its  future  earnings  prospects; 

"iD)  the  general  character  of  Its  manage- 
ment; 

"(E)  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
community  to  be  served;  and 

"(P)  whether  or  not  Its  corporate  powers 
are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

"A  merger  transaction  which  tends  to 
lessen  competition  may  be  approved  where 
the  probable  adverse  competitive  effect  there- 
of Is  clearly  outweighed  In  the  public  inter- 
est by  the  probable  effect  of  such  transaction 
In  meeting  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
community  to  be  served." 

2.  The  Reuss  proposal  (In  other  sections 
Identical  with  the  Ashley-Ottlnger  pro- 
posal) : 

"The  responsible  agency  shall  not  approve 
any  proposed  merger  transaction — 

"(A)  unless  It  finds  that  such  transaction 
would  not  Involve  a  violation  of  section  2  of 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2). 

"(B)  which  would  violate  section  1  of  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  1 )  or  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  18 1  un- 
less It  finds  that  the  anticompetitive  effects 
of  the  proposed  transaction  are  clearly  out- 
weighed by  the  probable  effect  of  the  trans- 
action In  meeting  the  convenience  and  needs 
of  the  community  to  be  served. 

"In  every  case,  the  responsible  agency  shall 
take  Into  consideration  the  financial  and 
managerial  resources  and  future  prospects  of 
the  existing  and  proposed  Institutions." 

I  believe  the  Reuss  proposal  is  preferable 
for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  Ashley-Ottlnger  proposal  permits 
the  regulatory  agencies  and  the  courts  to 
approve  a  merger  though  It  violates  section 
2  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act — the  section 
prohibiting  monopolies,  except  for  the  "fall- 
ing company"  doctrine.  I  do  not  believe  It 
in  the  public  interest  for  such  monopolistic 
mergers  to  be  consummated. 

2.  The  Ashley-Ottlnger  projxjsal  lumps  to- 
gether six  vague  criteria — with  no  weight  as- 
signed to  each — that  are  to  govern  whether 
a  merger  Is  to  be  allowed.  Some  of  these 
criteria,  such  as  "whether  or  not  Its  corpo- 
rate powers  are  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  act."  do  not  appear  to  have  any  par- 
ticular meaning.  The  criteria,  and  how  to 
apply  them,  offer  inadequate  guidance  to  the 
agencies  and  the  courts.  The  Reuss  proposal 
permits  the  antitrust  laws  (other  than  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Sherman  Act)  to  be  overriden 
only  where  they  are  "clearly  outweighed  by 
the  probable  effect  of  the  transaction  In 
meeting  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
community  to  be  served." 

3.  The  Ashley-Ottlnger  proposal  allows  the 
regulatory  agencies  and  the  courts  to  turn 
down  a  merger  even  "where  the  probable  ad- 
verse competitive  effect  thereof  Is  clearly 
outweighed  In  the  public  Interest  by  the 
probable  effect  of  such  transaction  in  meet- 
ing the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  served."  This  Is  so  becavi.se  of 
the  use  of  the  word  "may,"  and  because  "con- 
venience and  needs"  Is  merely  one  of  six  fac- 
tors listed.  The  Reuss  proposal,  properly.  I 
think,  requires  the  approval  of  a  merger 
where  "convenience  and  needs"  outweighs 
the  antl-oompetltlve  effects. 

4.  The  Ashley-Ottlnger  proposal  permits 
the  regulatory  agencies  and  the  courts  to  ap- 
prove a  merger,  even  though  the  "conven- 
ience and  needs  of  the  community"  are  not 
served  by  the  merger.  If  even  one  of  the  other 
six  factors  is  satisfied.  Thus,  a  merger  trans- 
acUon  could  be  approved,  despite  an  adverse 
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effect  both  on  competition  and  on  the  con- 
venience and  needs  of  the  community  If,  let 
us  say,  the  banks"  "corporate  powers  are  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  act" — what- 
ever that  may  mean.  The  Reuss  proposal  al- 
lows a  merger  only  when  "convenience  and 
needs"  clearly  outweigh  the  anticompetitive 
effects. 

I  shall  deeply  appreciate  your  prompt  com- 
ment, together  with  any  suggestions  for  im- 
prtivement.     I  am  also  asking  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Fowler  for  his  opinion. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  S.  Reuss, 
Member  of  Congress. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasijry, 

Washington.  November  10,  1965. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Reuss. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Henry  :  This  Is  by  way  of  an  Interim 
reply  to  your  letters  of  October  19  and  Octo- 
ber 20,  In  which  you  request  our  comments 
on  the  so-called  "Ashley-Ottlnger"  and 
•Reuss"  proposals  for  bank  merger  legisla- 
tion. 

Our  Acting  General  Counsel  Is  convening 
a  meeting  of  the  general  counsels  of  the  bank 
supervisory  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining both  of  these  proposals  from  a  tech- 
nical and  legal  standpoint  and  I  would,  there- 
fore, like  to  await  the  results  of  their  study 
before  making  any  definitive  comments. 

In  general.  It  seems  to  me  that  within  the 
scope  of  the  two  proposals  there  Is  the  mak- 
ing of  a  piece  of  legislation  which  could  solve 
the  problem. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  it  would  seem  to 
me  at  first  reading  that  the  Reuss  projxwal 
deals  with  what  may  be  some  technical  de- 
fects in  the  Ashley-Ottlnger  proposal.  For 
example.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  legisla- 
tion should  make  clear  that  a  merger  should 
not  be  approved  which  Involves  a  violation  of 
section  2  of  the  Sherman  Act.  Again,  I  think 
the  Ashley-Ottlnger  proposal  Is  susceptible  to 
some  disagreement  as  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  six  factors  listed  and  the  factor  of 
the  'public  Interest,"  vls-a-vls  the  adverse 
competitive  effect  of  the  merging.  There  also 
seems  to  be  some  lack  of  clarity  In  the  rela- 
tionship of  subparagraph  (F)  in  the  Ashley- 
Ottlnger  proposal;  namely,  "corporate  powers 
are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  act" 
to  the  other  factors  Ep)eclfied. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  pointed  out 
to  me  th.it  the  provisions  of  the  present  bank 
mercer  legislation  Including  items  (A) 
through  (P)  have  a  long  legislative  history 
and  that  there  might  be  some  loss  In  terms 
of  complying  with  congressional  Intent  re- 
sulting from  the  deletion  of  these  Items.  It 
Is  possible  that  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  combination  of  points  in  the  two  proposals 
would  prove  to  be  a  better  bill. 

I  have  an  idea  that  these  are  principally 
drafting  points  rather  than  substance,  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  hope  that  the 
committee  of  general  counsels  can  come  up 
with  some  recommendations  looking  toward 
an  .-igreed  solution. 

You  will  hear  from  me  further  on  this. 

With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Joe, 

Henry  H.  Fowler. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasitry. 

Washington,  January  3,  1966. 
Hon  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
House  of  Repreientatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Henry:  This  Is  a  supplement  to  my 
letter  of  November  10  responding  to  your  In- 
quiries concerning  the  proposed  bank  merger 
legislation. 

As  you  know,  the  Acting  General  Counsel 
of  Treasury    (Fred   Smith)    and   the   Under 


Secretary  (Joe  Barr)  have  been  vigorously 
exploring  with  representatives  of  the  Justice 
Department  and  of  the  bank  supervisory 
agencies  possibilities  for  obtaining  a  meeting 
of  the  minds  on  technical  revisions  of  the 
bin,  taking  Into  account  certain  points  of 
crlticLsm  which  you  made  In  your  letter  of 
October  20.  1965.  A  number  of  meetings  have 
been  held  and  I  must  say  that  all  parties 
concerned  have  made  a  sincere  effort  to  find 
a  workable  formula.  However,  our  success 
has  only  been  partial. 

To  review  the  situation,  you  will  recall 
that  In  my  letter  of  November  10.  1965.  I  in- 
dicated to  you  that  on  a  first  reading  It 
would  appear  that  the  so-called  Reuss  and 
Ashley  proposals  were  within  the  "ball  park" 
of  feasible  legislation  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem, and  within  the  ambit  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Katzenbach's  letter  of  September  24. 
1965.  In  which  he  endorsed  the  effort  to 
specify  uniform  standards  and  to  make  clear 
by  statute  that  the  standards  applied  by  the 
court  should  be  Identical  to  those  which  the 
banking  regulatory  agencies  are  directed  to 
apply- 
As  to  the  technical  points  raised  In  your 
letter  of  October  20,  1965,  we  find  upon 
exploration  that  the  agencies  concerned 
agree  that  some  drafting  improvements  could 
be  made.  There  is  general  agreement  that 
the  substance  of  the  language  In  subsection 
5  of  the  Reuss  proposal  which  reads:  "The 
responsible  agency  shall  not  approve  any  pro- 
posed merger  transaction  unless  It  finds  that 
such  transaction  would  not  Involve  a  viola- 
tion of  section  2  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  2)"  Is  an  Improvement  over 
the  corresponding  provision  of  subsection  5 
of  the  Ashley-Ottlnger  proposal.  However, 
since  it  Is  not  considered  appropriate  for  the 
banking  agencies  to  determine  whether  vio- 
lations of  the  antitrust  laws  exist,  alternative 
language  might  be  considered  along  the  fol- 
lowing line: 

"No  merger  transaction  shall  be  approved 
by  the  responsible  agency  where  it  finds  that 
such  transaction  would  result  In  a  monopoly 
of  any  part  of  the  trade  or  commerce  among 
the  several  States." 

However,  our  attempts  to  arrive  at  an 
agreed  position  on  the  language  contained 
in  part  B  of  subsection  5  of  your  proposal, 
which  reads  "The  responsible  agency  shall 
not  approve  any  proposed  merger  transac- 
tion which  would  violate  section  1  of  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1)  or  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  18). 
unless  It  finds  that  the  anticompetitive  ef- 
fects of  the  proposed  transaction  are  clearly 
outweighed  by  the  probable  effect  of  the 
transaction  In  meeting  the  convenience  and 
needs  of  the  community  to  be  served"  were 
not  successful. 

My  personal  position  is  as  follows: 
(1)  The  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960  set  forth 
specific    standards    to   guide   the   regulatory 
agencies  In  approving  or  denying  merger  ap- 
plications. 

(2)1  believe  that  there  should  be  one  law 
for  all  parties  concerned  and  that  the  same 
standards  should  be  applied  by  the  regula- 
tory agencies,  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
the  courts. 

(3)  The  standards  of  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
of  1960  are  satisfactory  to  me,  as  Indicated 
by  the  Attorney  General's  letter  to  Chair- 
man Patman  dated  September  24,  1965  (see 
particularly  the  second  full  paragraph  of  p. 
3  beginning  ""Nonetheless"'  and  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  Attorney  General's  letter).  It 
may  well  be  that  these  existing  standards 
could  be  improved  and  n>ade  more  precise. 
We  have  earnestly  tried  to  find  a  more  pre- 
cise formula  on  which  there  was  agreement. 
However,  since  we  have  not  been  able  to 
find  an  area  of  agreement  as  to  how  the  pres- 
ent language  on  standards  could  be  im- 
proved, it  seems  to  me  that  the  application 


of  the  present  standards  to  all  parties  would 
be  a  legislative  improvement  of  the  existing 
situation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

"Joe." 

Henry     H     Poivi.er. 

US  Dep.^rtment  of  JrsTK  e. 
Washington.  DC.  January  5.  1966. 
Hon  Henry  S  Reuss. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC 

De.*r  Congressman:  Confirming  oral  dis- 
cussions between  you  and  my  staff.  I  am 
responding  to  your  letter  of  October  20. 
1965.  In  which  you  requested  my  comments 
and  suggestions  with  respect  to  proposals 
offered  by  yourself  and  by  Messrs  Ashley 
and  Ottinger  to  achieve  uniformity  of  stand- 
ards to  be  followed  by  the  banking  agencies, 
the  Department  of  justice  and  the  courts 
in  reviewing  bank  mergers.  Your  letter  and 
your  subsequent  assistance  were  very  help- 
ful to  us  In  our  further  consideration  of  the 
matters  Involved  In  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. To  meet  the  problems  suggested  by 
your  letter  and  certain  other  difficulties,  we 
have  drafted  the  attached  revision  of  sub- 
sections (5)  and  (7)  of  the  Ashley-Ottlnger 
bill.  I  believe  that  the  proposed  revision 
accurately  states  the  standards  which  Con- 
gress, in  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960.  directed 
the  banking  agencies  to  apply  in  passing  on 
bank  mergers.  In  amplifying  in  detail  the 
position  outlined  In  my  letter  of  September 
24.  1965.  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  the  proposed 
revision  clarifies  some  of  the  possible  am- 
biguities that  that  letter  may  have  con- 
tained 

As  you  have  pointed  out  In  your  letter, 
my  letter  of  September  24.  1965.  to  Chairman 
Patman  commented  favorably  on  the  objec- 
tive of  providing  uniformity  of  standards 
for  bank  mergers;  and.  as  I  stated.  I  have 
no  objection  to  making  it  clear  by  statute 
that  the  standards  applied  by  tiie  courts 
should  be  Identical  to  those  which  the  bank- 
ing agencies  are  directed  to  apply  bv  the 
Bank  Merger  Act. 

My  views  In  this  regard,  however,  as  stated 
In  my  September  24.  1965,  letter,  stem  from 
the  premise  that  the  appearance  of  conflict- 
ing standards  Is  undesirable,  particularly 
where  It  is  felt  by  the  Industry  to  be  a 
substantial  problem,  and  not  because  of 
any  belief  that  the  standards  specified  In 
the  Bank  Merger  Act  and  those  applied  by 
the  courts  are.  In  fact,  significantly  differ- 
ent. I  should  like  to  repeat  here  my  strong 
belief  that  the  differences.  If  any,"  in  the 
standards  applied  to  bank  mergers  by  the 
courts  and  the  standards  applied  by  the 
agencies  have  been  overstated.  Therefore,  it 
Is  vitally  Important  In  my  view  that  any 
legislation  aimed  at  achieving  uniformity  of 
standards  should  not,  by  Inadvertent  lan- 
guage, create  entirely  new  and  untested 
standards  In  this  field.  The  analvsls  In 
your  letter  of  October  20.  1965.  Illustrates, 
however,  that  it  has  been  very  difficult  to 
draft  statutory  language  creating  uniform 
standards  without  also  modifying  existing 
law  in  undesirable  ways. 

For  example,  as  you  point  out.  the  Ashley- 
Ottlnger  proposal  could  be  reasonably  inter- 
preted to  permit  the  regtilatory  agencies  and 
the  courts  to  approve  a  merger  that  violates 
the  Sherman  Act.  This  would  effect  a  sub- 
stantial change  In  current  law,  for,  as  Is 
clearly  Indicated  by  the  leglslaUve  history  of 
the  Bank  Merger  Act,  that  act  was  not'ln- 
tended  to  affect  In  any  way  the  applicability 
of  the  Sherman  Act  to  bank  mergers. 

Moreover,  according  to  the  Ashley  report 
of  October  19,  1965,  the  proposal  "would 
change  the  present  standards  for  the  con- 
sideration of  bank  mergers"  and  would  pro- 
vide "In  effect,  that  the  general  principle 
that   substantially   anticompetitive   mergers 
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an  absolutely  prohibited  U  to  be  modified 
In  the  case  of  baoka  to  tbe  extent  that  a 
'merger  traoaactlon  which  tends  to  leaaen 
competition  may  be  approved  where  the  prob- 
able adverse  competitive  effect  thereof  Is 
clearly  outweighed  In  the  public  Interest  by 
the  probable  effect  of  such  transaction  In 
meeting  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
community  to  be  aerved.'  "  In  thus  permit- 
ting the  single  factor  of  "convenience  and 
needs"  to  override  all  other  considerations, 
the  proposal  goee  far  beyond  the  desirable 
objective  of  achieving  uniformity  In  the  re- 
view of  bank  mergers  by  means  of  a  direc- 
tion to  the  courts  and  agencies  to  take  into 
account  all  of  the  standards  of  the  Bank 
Merger  Act,  and  does  not  accord  with  my 
view  that  a  substantive  change  In  existing 
law  la  neither  necessary  nor  appropriate. 

As  you  know,  we  also  had  some  difficulties 
with  your  bill,  again  largely  stemming  from 
the  fact  that  It  incorporated  novel  teats  that 
woiild  create  new  uncertainties  In  this  area 
of  the  law  and  might  lead  to  a  substantial 
modification  of  antitrust  principles,  although 
this  was  clearly  not  your  Intent.  I  under- 
stand that  my  staff  has  reviewed  the  pro- 
posed revision  of  subsections  (5)  and  (7)  of 
the  Aahley-Ottlnger  bill  which  I  am  enclos- 
ing herewith,  and  that  you  are  agreeable  to 
the  proposed  revision. 

I  believe  that  the  proposed  revision  does 
not  conflict  In  any  way  with  the  views  ex- 
preaaed  by  Secretary  Fowler  In  his  letter  to 
you  of  January  3.  In  my  opinion,  the  pro- 
posed revision  accurately  reflects  the  present 
law  applicable  to  bank  mergers,  and  with  the 
exception  which  I  shall  shortly  note.  I  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  Ashley-Ottlnger  blU  IX 
revised  as  Indicated. 

The  exception  concerns  section  3 1  a)  of 
the  Aahley-Ottlnger  bill.  For  the  reasons 
set  forth  In  my  testimony  and  in  my  letter 
of  September  34.  1965.  I  remain  opposed  to 
this  or  any  similar  provision. 
Sincerely, 

Nicholas  dxB.  Katzxnbach, 

Attorney  General. 

Draft  revision  of  tubsections  (5)  and  (7)  of 
S.  1698,  as  amended  in  proposed  bill  filed 
by  Congressmen  Ashley  and  Ottinger 

1.  Subsection  (5)  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
reaptonslble  agency  shall  not  approve  a  pro- 
posed merger  transaction  unless  It  finds  that 
such  transaction  will  be  In  the  public  Inter- 
est, taking  Into  consideration  the  effect  of 
tbe  transaction  on  competition  (including 
any  tendency  toward  monopoly)  and  the 
Importance  of  protecting  the  public  against 
bank  insolvency.  In  determining  the  effect 
on  competition  and  the  likelihood  of  Insol- 
vency, the  agency  shall  take  Into  account  the 
following  factors,  among  others: 

"(A)  The  financial  history  and  condition 
of  each  of  the  banks  Involved; 

"(B)  The  adequacy  of  their  capital  struc- 
ture: 

"(C)  Their  future  earnings  prospects: 

"(D)  The  general  character  of  their  man- 
agement; and 

"(E)  The  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
communities  to  be  served." 

3.  Subsection  (7)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  Any  action  brought  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  arising  out  of  a  merger  transac- 
tion ahall  be  commenced  prior  to  the  earliest 
time  under  paragraph  (6)  at  which  a  merger 
tranaactlon  approved  under  paragraph  (S) 
might  be  consummated.  The  commence- 
ment of  such  an  action  shall  stay  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  agency's  approval  unless  the 
court  ahall  otherwise  specifically  order.  In 
any  auc)i  action,  the  court  shall  review  de 
novo  the  Issues  presented. 

"(B)  In  any  Judicial  proceeding  attacking 
a  merger  transaction  approved  under  para- 
graph (5)  on  the  ground  that  the  merger 
tnuisactlon  alone  and  of  Itself  constituted  a 
TlolaUon  of  any  antitrust  laws  other  than 
section  a  of  the  act  of  July  a,  1890  (section 


3  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  15  U.S.C.  2), 
the  standards  applied  by  the  court  shall  be 
Identical  with  those  that  the  banking  agen- 
cies are  directed  to  apply  under  paragraph 
(5). 

"(C)  Upon  the  consummation  of  a  merger 
transaction  in  compliance  with  this  sub- 
section and  after  the  termination  of  any 
antitrust  litigation  commenced  within  the 
period  prescribed  In  this  paragraph,  or  upon 
the  termination  of  such  period  If  no  such 
litigation  Is  commenced  therein,  the  trans- 
action may  not  thereafter  be  attacked  in 
any  Judicial  proceeding  on  the  ground  that 
It  alone  and  of  Itself  constituted  a  violation 
of  any  antitrust  laws  other  than  section  2  of 
the  act  of  July  2.  1890  (section  2  of  the 
Sheraaan  Antitrust  Act.  15  U  S  C.  2).  but 
nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  exempt  any 
bank  resulting  from  a  merger  transaction 
from  complying  with  the  antitrust  laws  af- 
ter the  consummation  of  such  transaction." 

CHANGES    IN    E3tISTlN0    STATUTORY    PROVISIONS 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  provisions  of  existing  Federal  statutes 
which  the  bill,  as  reported,  would  expressly 
amend  or  rei>eal  are  shown  below.  The  pro- 
posed changes  are  shown  (a)  by  enclosing  In 
black  brackets  material  to  be  omitted  from 
the  existing  provisions,  (b)  by  printing  the 
new  matter  in  italic  type,  and  lo  by  print- 
ing In  roman  type  those  parts  of  such  pro- 
visions In  which  no  change  Is  to  be  made. 

Section  18  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act    {12   use    1828) 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Every  insured  bank  shall  dis- 
play at  each  place  of  business  maintained  by 
it  a  sign  or  signs,  and  shall  Include  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  Its  deposits  are  In- 
sured by  the  Corporation  In  all  of  Its  adver- 
tisements: Provided.  That  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors may  exempt  from  this  reqiUrement  ad- 
vertisements which  do  not  relate  to  deposits 
or  when  it  is  Impractical  to  Include  such 
statement  therein.  The  Board  of  Directors 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation  the  forms  of 
such  signs  and  the  manner  of  display  and  the 
substance  of  such  statements  and  the  man- 
ner of  use.  For  each  day  an  insured  bank 
continues  to  violate  any  provisions  of  this 
subsection  or  any  lawful  provisions  of  said 
regulations,  it  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $100.  which  the  Corporation 
may  recover  for  its  use. 

(bi  No  insured  bank  shall  pay  any  divi- 
dends on  its  capital  stock  or  interest  on  its 
capital  notes  or  debentures  (if  such  interest 
Is  required  to  be  paid  only  out  of  net  profits) 
or  distribute  any  of  Its  capital  assets  while  it 
remains  In  default  in  the  payment  of  any 
assessment  due  to  the  Corporation;  and  any 
director  or  officer  of  any  insured  bank  who 
participates  In  the  declaration  or  payment  of 
any  such  dividend  or  interest  or  In  any  such 
distribution  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both:  Provided.  That.  If 
such  default  is  due  to  a  dispute  between  the 
Insured  bank  and  the  Corporation  over  the 
amount  of  such  assessment,  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply,  if  such  bank  shall  deposit 
security  satisfactory  to  the  Corporation  for 
payment  upon  final  determination  of  the 
issue. 

t(c)  Without  prior  written  consent  by  the 
Corporation,  no  insured  bank  shall  ( 1 1  merge 
or  consolidate  with  any  nonlnsured  bank  or 
institution  or  convert  Into  a  nonlnsured 
bank  or  Institution  or  (2)  assume  liability  to 
pay  any  deposits  made  In.  or  similar  liabilities 
of,  any  nonlnsured  bank  or  institution  or  (3) 
transfer  assets  to  any  nonlnsured  bank  or 
institution  in  consideration  of  the  assump- 
tion of  liabilities  for  any  portion  of  the  de- 
posits made  In  such  insured  bank.  No  In- 
sured bank  shall  convert  into  an  Insured 
State  bank  if  its  capital  stock,  or  its  surplus 
win  be  less  than  the  capital  stock  or  surplus, 
respectively,  of  the  converting  bank  at  the 


time  of  the  shareholders'  meeting  approving 
such  conversion,  without  prior  written  con- 
sent by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  if 
the  resulting  bank  Is  to  be  a  District  bank, 
or  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  If  the  resulting  bank  is  to  be 
a  State  member  bank  (except  a  District 
bank) .  or  by  the  Corporation  If  the  resulting 
bank  Is  to  be  a  State  nonmember  Insured 
bank  (except  a  District  bank).  No  Insured 
bank  shall  merge  or  consolidate  wit',  any 
other  Insured  bank  or,  either  directly  or  In- 
directly, acquire  the  assets  of.  or  assume 
liability  to  pay  any  deposits  made  in.  any 
other  Insured  bank  without  the  prior  written 
consent  (I)  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency If  the  acquiring,  assuming,  or  result- 
ing bank  is  to  be  a  national  bank  or  a  Dis- 
trict bank,  or  (11)  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  if  the  acquir- 
ing, assuming,  or  resulting  bank  Is  to  be  a 
State  member  bank  (except  a  District  banki. 
or  (ill)  of  the  Corporation  If  the  acquiring, 
assuming,  or  resulting  bank  is  to  be  a  non- 
member  Insured  bank  (except  a  District 
bank).  Notice  of  any  proposed  merger,  con- 
solidation, acquisition  of  assets,  or  assump- 
tion of  liabilities.  In  a  form  approved  by  the 
Comptroller,  the  Board  or  the  Corporation, 
as  the  case  may  be.  shall  (except  In  a  case 
where  the  furnishing  of  reports  under  the 
seventh  sentence  of  this  subsection  is  not 
required)  be  published,  at  appropriate  inter- 
vals during  a  period  (prior  to  the  approval 
or  disapproval  of  the  transaction)  at  least 
as  long  as  the  period  allowed  under  such 
sentence  for  furnishing  such  reports,  in  a 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  the  com- 
munity or  communities  where  the  main  of- 
fices of  the  banks  Involved  are  located  (or.  if 
there  Is  no  such  newspaper  In  any  such  com- 
munity, then  In  the  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  published  nearest  thereto) ,  In 
granting  or  withholding  consent  under  this 
subsection,  the  Comptroller,  the  Board,  or 
the  Corporation,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
consider  the  financial  history  and  condition 
of  each  of  the  banks  Involved,  the  adequacy 
of  Its  capital  structure,  Its  future  earnings 
prospects,  the  general  character  of  Its  man- 
agement, the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
community  to  be  served,  and  whether  or  not 
Its  corporate  powers  are  consistent  with  the 
ptu-posee  of  this  Act.  In  the  case  of  a  merg- 
er, consolidation,  acquisition  of  assets,  or  as- 
sumption of  liabilities,  the  appropriate  agen- 
cy shall  also  take  Into  consideration  the  ef- 
fect of  the  transaction  on  competition  (in- 
cluding any  tendency  toward  monopoly) .  and 
shall  not  approve  the  transaction  unless, 
after  considering  all  of  such  factors,  it  finds 
the  transaction  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 
In  the  Interests  of  uniform  standards,  before 
acting  on  a  merger,  consolidation,  acquisi- 
tion of  assets,  or  assumption  of  liabilities 
under  this  subsection,  the  agency  (unless  it 
finds  that  It  must  act  Immediately  in  order 
to  prevent  the  probable  failure  of  one  of  the 
banks  Involved)  shall  request  a  report  on 
the  competitive  factors  Involved  from  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  other  two  banking 
agencies  referred  to  In  this  subsection  i  which 
report  shall  be  furnished  within  thirty  cal- 
endar days  of  the  date  on  which  it  is  re- 
quested, or  within  ten  calendar  days  of  such 
date  if  the  requesting  agency  advises  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  other  two  banking 
agencies  that  an  emergency  exists  requiring 
expeditious  action).  The  Comptroller,  the 
Board,  and  the  Corporation  shall  each  In- 
clude In  Its  annual  report  to  the  Congress  a 
description  of  each  merger,  consolidation,  ac- 
quisition of  assets,  or  assumption  of  liabil- 
ities approved  by  It  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  report,  along  with  the  following  In- 
formation: the  name  and  total  resources  of 
each  bank  Involved;  whether  a  report  has 
been  submitted  by  the  Attorney  General 
hereunder,  and,  if  so,  a  summary  by  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  substance  of  such  re- 
port:  and  a  statement  by  the  Ck}mptroller, 
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the  Board,  or  the  Corporation,  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  the  basis  for  Its  approval.  No 
Insured  State  nonmember  bank  (except  a 
District  bank)  shall,  without  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Corporation,  reduce  the  amount 
or  retire  any  part  of  Its  common  or  preferred 
capital  stock,  or  retire  any  part  of  Its  capital 
notes  or  debentures.] 

(c)(1)  Except  Kith  the  prior  written  ap- 
proval of  the  responsible  agency,  which  shall 
in  every  case  referred  to  in  this  paragraph 
be  the  Corporation ,  no  insured  bank  shall — 

(A)  merge  or  consolidate  with  any  nonin- 
sured  bank  or  institution: 

(B)  assume  liability  to  pay  any  deposits 
made  in,  or  similar  liabilities  of,  any  non- 
insured  bank  or  institution; 

(C)  transfer  assets  to  any  noninsured  bank 
or  institution  in  consideration  of  the  as- 
sumption of  liabilities  for  any  portion  of  the 
deposits  made  in  such  insured  bank. 

(2)  No  insured  bank  shall  merge  or  con- 
solidate unth  any  other  insured  bank  or, 
either  directly  or  indirectly ,  acquire  the  as- 
sets of,  or  assume  liability  to  pay  any  depos- 
its made  in,  any  other  insured  bank  except 
tcith  the  prior  uritten  approval  of  the  re- 
sponsible agency,  which  shall  be — 

(A)  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  if 
the  acquiring,  assuming,  or  resulting  bank 
is  to  be  a  national  bank  or  a  District  bank; 

(S)  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  if  the  acquiring,  assum- 
ing, or  resulting  bank  is  to  be  a  State  mem- 
ber bank  {except  a  District  bank) ; 

(C)  the  Corporation  if  the  acquiring,  as- 
suming, or  resulting  bank  is  to  be  a  nonmem- 
ber insured  bank   {except  a  District  bank). 

(3)  Notice  of  any  proposed  tra7isaction 
for  which  approval  is  required  under  para- 
graph {1)  or  (2)  (referred  to  hereafter  in 
this  subsection  as  a  "merger  transaction") 
shall,  unless  the  responsible  agency  finds  that 
it  must  act  immediately  in  order  to  prevent 
the  probable  failure  of  one  of  the  banks  in- 
volved, be  published — 

(A)  prior  to  the  granting  of  approval  of 
such  transaction. 

(B)  in  a  form  approved  by  the  responsible 
agency. 

{€)  at  appropriate  intervals  during  a  pe- 
riod at  least  as  long  as  the  period  allowed  for 
furnishing  reports  under  paragraph  (4)  of 
this  subsection,  and 

(D)  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
in  the  community  or  communities  where  the 
main  offices  of  the  banks  involved  are  located, 
or  (/  there  is  no  such  newspaper  in  any  such 
community,  then  in  the  newspaper  of  gen- 
eral circulation  published  nearest  thereto. 

{4\  In  the  interests  of  uniform  standards, 
before  acting  on  any  application  for  approval 
of  a  merger  transaction,  the  responsible 
agency,  unless  it  finds  that  it  must  act  im- 
mediately in  order  to  prevent  the  probable 
failure  of  one  of  the  banks  involved,  shall 
request  reports  on  the  competitive  factors  in- 
volved from  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
other  two  banking  agencies  referred  to  in 
this  subsection.  The  reports  shall  be  fur- 
nished within  30  calendar  days  of  the 
date  on  which  they  are  requested,  or  within 
10  calendar  days  of  such  date  if  the  request- 
ing agency  advises  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  other  two  banking  agencies  that  an  emer- 
gency exists  requiring  expeditious  action. 

(5)  The  responsible  agency  shall  not  ap- 
prove— 

(A)  any  proposed  merger  transaction  which 
toould  result  in  a  monopoly,  or  which  would 
be  in  furtherance  of  any  combination  or 
conspiracy  to  monopolize  or  to  attempt  to 
monopolize  the  business  of  banking  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  or 

IB)  any  other  proposed  merger  transaction 
ichose  effect  in  any  section  of  the  country 
may  be  sub.itantially  to  lessen  competition, 
or  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly,  or  which  in 
any  other  manner  would  be  in  restraint  of 
trade,  unless  it  finds  that  the  anticompetitive 
effects  of  the  proposed  transaction  are  clearly 


outweighed  in  the  public  interest  by  the 
probable  effect  of  the  transaction  in  meeting 
the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  community 
to  be  served. 

In  every  case,  the  responsible  agency  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  financial  and 
managerial  resources  and  future  prospects  of 
the  existing  and  proposed  institutions,  and 
the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  community 
to  be  served. 

(6)  The  responsible  agency  shall  immedi- 
ately notify  the  Attorney  General  of  any 
approval  by  it  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
of  a  proposed  merger  transaction.  If  the 
agency  has  found  that  it  must  act  immedi- 
ately to  prevent  the  probable  failure  of  one 
of  the  banks  involved  and  reports  on  the 
competitive  factors  have  been  dispensed 
with,  the  transaction  may  be  consummated 
immediately  upon  approval  by  the  agency. 
If  the  agency  has  advised  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  other  two  banking  agencies  of 
the  existence  of  an  emergency  requiring  ex- 
peditious action  and  has  requested  reports 
on  the  competitive  factors  within  10  days, 
the  transaction  may  not  be  consummated 
before  the  5th  calendar  day  after  the  date 
of  approval  by  the  agency.  In  all  other  cases 
the  transaction  may  not  be  consummated 
before  the  30th  calendar  day  after  the  date 
of  approval  by  the  agency. 

(7)  (A)  Any  action  brought  under  the 
antitrust  laws  arising  out  of  a  merger  trans- 
action shall  be  commenced  prior  to  the  earl- 
iest time  under  paragraph  (6)  at  which  a 
merger  transaction  approved  under  paragraph 
(5)  might  be  consummated.  The  com- 
mencement of  such  an  action  shall  stay  the 
effectiveness  of  the  agency's  approval  unless 
the  court  shall  otherwise  specifically  order. 
In  any  such  action,  the  court  shall  review 
de  novo  the  issues  presented. 

(B)  In  any  judical  proceeding  attacking  a 
merger  transaction  approved  under  para- 
graph (5)  on  the  ground  that  the  merger 
transaction  alone  and  of  itself  constituted  a 
violation  of  any  antitrust  laws  other  than 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  2.  1890  (section 
2  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  15  U.S.C. 
2),  the  standards  applied  by  the  court  shall 
be  identical  with  those  that  the  banking 
agencies  are  directed  to  apply  under  para- 
graph (5). 

(C)  Upon  the  consummation  of  a  merger 
transaction  in  compliance  with  this  subsec- 
tion and  after  the  termination  of  any  anti- 
trust litigation  commenced  tDithin  the  peri- 
od prescribed  in  this  paragraph,  or  upon 
the  termination  of  such  period  if  no  such 
litigation  is  commenced  therein,  the  trans- 
action may  not  thereafter  be  attacked  in 
any  judicial  proceeding  on  the  ground  that 
it  alone  and  of  itself  constituted  a  violation 
of  any  antitrust  laws  other  than  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1890  (section  2  of  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  51  U.S.C.  2),  but 
nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  exempt  any 
bank  resulting  from  a  merger  transaction 
from  complying  with  the  antitrust  laws  after 
the  con.summation  of  such  transaction. 

(D)  In  any  action  brought  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  arising  out  of  a  merger  trans- 
action approved  by  a  Federal  supervisory 
agency  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  such 
agency,  and  any  State  banking  supervisory 
agency  having  jurisdiction  within  the  State 
involved,  may  appear  as  a  party  of  its  own 
motion  and  as  of  right,  and  be  represented 
by  its  counsel. 

(S)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "antitrust  laws"  means  the  Act  of 
July  2,  1890  (the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  15 
U.S.C.  1-7).  the  Act  of  October  15,  1914  (the 
Clayton  Act.  15  U.S.C.  12-27),  and  any  other 
Acts  in  pari  materia. 

(9)  Each  of  the  responsible  agencies  shall 
include  in  its  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
a  description  of  each  merger  transaction  ap- 
proved by  it  during  the  period  covered  try  the 
report,  along  with  the  folUtwing  informa- 
tion: 


(A)  the  name  and  total  resources  of  each 
bank  involved; 

(B)  whether  a  report  was  submitted  by 
the  Attorney  General  under  paragraph  (4), 
and  if  so,  a  summary  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  substance  of  such  report;  and 

(C)  a  statement  by  the  responsible  agency 
of  the  basis  for  its  approval. 

(d)  No  State  noiunember  insured  bank 
(except  a  District  bank)  shall  establish  and 
operate  any  new  branch  unless  It  shall  have 
the  prior  written  consent  of  the  Corpora- 
tion.  and  no  State  nonmember  insured 
bank  (except  a  District  bank)  shall  move 
its  main  office  or  any  branch  from  one  loca- 
tion to  another  without  such  consent.  The 
factors  to  be  considered  In  granting  or  with- 
holding the  consent  of  the  Corporation 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  those  enumer- 
ated in  section  6  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Corporation  may  require  any  In- 
sured bank  to  provide  protection  and  In- 
demnity against  burglary,  defalcation,  and 
other  similar  Insurable  losses.  Whenever 
any  Insured  bank  refuses  to  comply  with 
any  such  requirement  the  Corporation  may 
contract  for  such  protection  and  Indemnity 
and  add  the  cost  thereof  to  the  assessment 
otherwise  payable  by  such  bank. 

(f)  Whenever  any  Insured  bank  (except  a 
national  bank  or  a  District  bank) ,  after  writ- 
ten notice  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Corporation  based  on  a  report  of  examination 
of  such  bank  by  an  examiner  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, shall  fall  to  comply  with  such  recom- 
mendations within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  such  notice,  the  Corporation  shall 
have  the  power,  and  Is  hereby  authorized,  to 
publish  only  such  part  of  such  report  of 
examination  as  relates  to  any  recommenda- 
tion not  complied  with:  Provided,  That  no- 
tice of  Intention  to  make  such  publication 
shall  be  given  to  the  bank  at  least  ninety 
days  before  such  publication  Is  made. 

(g)  The  Board  of  Directors  ahall  by  regula- 
tion prohibit  the  payment  of  Interest  on 
demand  deposits  In  Insured  nonmember 
banks  and  for  such  piUT>08e  it  may  define  the 
term  "demand  deposits";  but  such  exceptions 
from  this  prohibition  shall  be  made  as  are 
now  or  may  hereafter  be  prescribed  with 
resi)ect  to  deposits  payable  on  demand  In 
member  banks  by  section  19  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  or  by  regulation  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
from  time  to  time  limit  by  regulation  the 
rates  of  Interest  or  dividends  which  may  be 
paid  by  Insured  nonmember  banks  on  time 
and  savings  deposits,  but  such  regulations 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  contractual  obli- 
gations of  such  banks  to  their  depositors. 
For  the  purpKJse  of  fixing  such  rates  of  Inter- 
est or  dividends,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe  different  rates  for 
such  payment  on  time  and  savings  deposits 
having  different  maturities,  or  subject  to  dif- 
ferent conditions  respecting  withdrawal  or 
repayment,  or  subject  to  different  conditions 
by  reason  of  different  locations,  or  according 
to  the  varying  discount  rates  of  member 
banks  In  the  several  Federal  Reserve  districts. 
The  Board  of  Directors  shall  by  regulation 
define  what  constitutes  time  and  savings 
deposits  in  an  Insured  nonmember  bank. 
Such  regulations  shall  prohibit  any  insiu-ed 
nonmember  bank  from  paying  any  time  de- 
posit before  Its  maturity  except  upon  such 
conditions  and  in  accordance  with  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  from  waiving  any 
requirement  of  notice  before  payment  of  any 
savings  deposit  except  as  to  all  savings  de- 
posits having  the  same  requirement.  For 
each  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  sub- 
section or  any  lawful  provision  of  such  regu- 
lations relating  to  the  payment  of  interest 
or  dividends  on  dep>osttB  or  to  withdrawal  of 
deposits,  the  offending  bank  shall  be  subject 
to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  1100,  which  the 
Corporation  may  recover  for  Its  use.    During 
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the  period  commencing  on  October  15,  1S62, 
and  ending  on  October  IS,  1906.  the  pro- 
Tlaloiu  of  thla  subeectlon  ah&U  not  ap>ply  to 
the  rate  of  Interest  which  may  be  p&ld  by 
Insured  nonmetnber  banks  on  time  depoetts 
of  foreign  governments,  monetary  and  finan- 
cial authorities  of  foreign  governments  when 
acting  as  such,  or  International  financial 
institutions  of  which  the  United  States  U  a 
member. 

(h)  Any  Insiu-ed  bank  which  willfully 
falls  or  refuses  to  file  any  certified  statement 
or  pay  any  assessment  required  under  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  not  more 
than  9100  for  each  day  that  such  violations 
continue,  which  penalty  the  Corporation 
may  recover  for  Its  use:  Provided.  That  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  applicable  under  the 
circumstances  stated  In  the  proviso  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

(<)(i)  No  insured  State  nonmember  banfc 
{except  a  District  bank)  shall,  without  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Corporation,  reduce  the 
amount  or  retire  any  part  of  its  common  or 
preferred  capital  stock,  or  retire  any  part  of 
its  capital  notes  or  debentures. 

(2)  No  insured  bank  shall  convert  into  an 
insured  State  bank  if  its  capital  stock  or  its 
surplus  uHll  be  less  tKan  the  capital  stock  or 
surplus,  respectively,  of  the  converting  bank 
at  the  time  of  the  shareholder's  meeting  ap- 
proaching such  conversion  without  the 
prior  consent  of — 

(A)  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  if 
the  resulting  bank  U  to  be  a  District  bank: 

(B)  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  if  the  resulting  bank  t.? 
to  be  a  State  member  bank  {except  a  Dis- 
trict bank) : 

(C)  the  Corporatitm  if  the  resulting  bank 
is  to  be  a  State  nonmember  insured  bank 
(except  a  District  bank). 

(J)  Without  the  prior  written  consent  of 
the  Corporation,  no  insured  bank  shall  con- 
vert into  a  noninsured  bank  or  in.ftitution. 

{4}  In  granting  or  withholding  consent 
under  this  subsection,  the  responsible  agency 
shall  consider — 

{A)  the  financial  history  and  condition 
of  the  bank. 

{B)    the  adequacy  of  its  capit2l  structure, 

(C)   its  future  earnings  prospects. 

(fl>  the  general  character  of  its  manage- 
ment, 

(S)  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
community  to  be  served,  and 

(F)  whether  or  not  its  corporate  powers 
are  consistent  loith  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

•  UrPLMENTAL      VITWS      OF      THB      HONORABLE 
LXONOa    K.    STTLUVAN    OF    MISSOtTRI 

Section  3(a)  of  the  committee  bill  would 
exempt  from  antitrust  proceedings  those 
banks  which  merged  prior  to  June  17.  1963. 
the  date  on  which  the  Supreme  Court  held 
for  the  first  time  that  bank  mergers  were 
subject  to  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  The 
principal  effect  of  this  provision  Is  to  stop 
further  antitrust  proceedings  in  the  case  of 
three  mergers  which  were  consummated 
prior  to  that  date.  The  committee  right- 
fully says  that  these  three  banks  had  reason- 
able grounds  to  rely  on  the  authority  of  the 
banking  agencies  to  approve  mergers  under 
the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960  and  that,  having 
acted  In  good  faith,  they  should  not  be  put 
to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  trying  to  un- 
scramble the  merged  banks. 

As  the  committee  report  points  out  the 
JusUce  Department  U  proceeding  against 
three  other  banks  which  merged  after 
June  17,  1963.  These  banks  would  not  be  re- 
lieved of  the  pending  anutrust  proceedings 
against  them  under  the  committee's  bill  on 
the  theory  that  they  merged  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
declHoa  on  their  situations  and  thus  do  not 
have  the  same  good  faith  basis  for  relief  as 
do  the  three  predeclalon  banks.  Based  on  the 
facts  before  the  committee  at  the  time  I  do 
not  quarrel  with  this  conclusion.    However, 


it  has  subsequently  developed  that  at  least 
one  of  the  poetdeclslon  mergers  was  planned 
and  carried  forward  only  because  the  parties 
relied  In  good  faith  on  statements  made  by 
responsible  offlciais  of  the  JusUce  Depart- 
ment. The  facte,  which  are  fully  docu- 
mented, are  briefly  these: 

The  attorneys  for  the  merging  bank  had 
a  conference  with  the  then  Chief  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice — 
the  purpose  being  to  find  out.  if  possible, 
what  the  Department's  attitude  would  be  If 
the  two  banks  decided  to  merge.  Although 
this  official  would  not  give  any  specific  guid- 
ance to  the  banks  he  did  say  that  the  Depart- 
ment would  not  bring  suit  against  bank 
mergers  unless  the  Department  had  the  sup- 
port of  two  of  the  banking  agencies.  This 
statement  was  made  to  the  banks'  attorneys 
in  March  of  1965.  Subsequently  in  April  1965 
the  same  official  made  a  similar  statement 
at  a  public  hearing  held  by  Senator  Hart's 
antitrust  subcommlitee.  saying  in  part: 

"•  •  •  As  I  have  stated,  our  enforcement 
policy  and  pr,\ctice  contemplates  that  we  will 
not  today,  brl.ag  suite  to  enjoin  bank  merg- 
ers unless  two  of  the  other  three  agencies 
agreed  with  us  that  the  anticompetitive  ef- 
fects outweighed  what  other  advantages  the 
merger  might  have  And  this  Is  our  present 
policy." 

The  testimony  w.is  given  wide  publicity. 
Relying  on  the  policy  st;itement  made  both 
privately  and  publicly  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Antitrust  Division,  the  p,\rties  proceeded 
with  plans  to  merge  and  in  fact  did  so 

However,  despite  the  fact  that  two  of  the 
banking  agencies  did  not  support  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  that  Department,  In 
a  clear  contradiction  of  its  stated  policy, 
brought  suit  against  the  merged  bank.  It 
is  true  that  the  Department  advised  the 
parties  that  it  would  proceed  against  them  if 
they  merged,  but  this  came  so  late  in  time 
that  It  was  the  best  Judgment  of  the  parties 
that  irreparable  damage  would  be  done  to 
the  smaller  bank  if  the  proposed  merger  was 
abandoned.  If  the  first  of  the  conflicting 
positions  taken  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice did  not  create  Justifiable  reliance,  it  at 
least    provoked    unwarranted    confusion. 

It  Is  also  true  that  the  Department  at- 
tempted to  enjoin  the  merger  but  the  court 
refused  to  grant  the  injunction  If  the  first 
of  the  conflicting  positions  taken  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  did  not  create  Justi- 
fiable reliance  it  at  least  provoked  unww- 
ranted  confusion 

On  the  facts.  I  think  that  the  banks  In- 
volved had  a  good  faith  basis  for  proceeding 
with  plans  to  merge  and  for  merging  There- 
fore, the  amendment  I  have  offered  in  com- 
mittee would  provide  that  any  merger  con- 
summated after  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion and  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  act 
would  be  conclusively  presumed  not  to  have 
been  in  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws  un- 
less both  of  the  reports  on  the  competitive 
factors  furnished,  as  required  by  law.  by  the 
two  banking  agencies  other  than  the  one 
having  responsibility  over  the  merger  con- 
clude that  the  anticompetitive  effects  of  the 
particular  transaction  would  be  substantially 
adverse.  Thus,  I  would  put  in  the  law  as  a 
basis  for  stopping  further  antitrust  proceed- 
ings the  policy  statement  made  both  pri- 
vately and  publicly  by  the  then  head  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  upon  which  one  or  more  banks 
relied  In  good  faith  in  proceeding  to  merge. 

DISSEKTING    VITWS    OF    THE    HOKORABLE    HENRY 
B.    GONZALEZ    OF    TEXAS 

I  dissent  from  the  views  expressed  In  the 
report  on  the  proposed  bank  merger  bill.  H.R 
12173.  My  disagreement  rests  principally  on 
three   grounds: 

(1)  I  am  In  favor  of  uniformity  in  the 
law,  but  against  vagueness  A  vagu?  uni- 
form law  is  at  least  as  undesirable  as  sev- 
eral  different   ones      The   language   of   Hit. 


12173  acknowledging  that  the  general  prlncl- 
pie  of  the  antitrust  laws  and  creating  an 
exception  In  cases  where  a  merger  Is  so 
beneficial  to  "the  convenience  and  needs  of 
the  community  to  be  served"  that  It  would 
be  In  the  public  Interest  to  permit  it,  is 
as  vague  and  undefined  a  standard  as  .my 
group  of  men  could  possibly  dream  up. 

I  agree  with  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
deB.  Katzenbach  that  the  differences  in 
standards  applied  by  the  banking  agencies 
and  by  the  courts  have  been  vastly  over- 
stated. A  reading  of  the  cases,  In  fact,  will 
reveal  that  the  standards  applied  by  the 
courts  are  no  different  from  those  specified 
imder  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960.  In  my 
c^lnlon.  therefore,  there  Is  a  serious  question 
as  to  whether  a  public  purpose  is  being 
served  by  enacting  any  legislation  on  this 
subject  at  this  time.  Frankly,  the  burden 
of  establishing  the  need  for  such  far-reach- 
ing legislation  resting  on  the  proponents.  I 
have  not  been  convinced  that  there  Is  any 
genuine  need  for  the  proposed  law,  de- 
spite the  fury  and  histrionics  that  have  ac- 
companied the  various  bills  In  this  89th 
Congress. 

But  even  assuming  the  need  for  a  law.  it 
Is  one  thing  to  enact  luilform  standards. 
But  it  is  another  thing  to  enact  new  and 
untested  standards,  and  vague  ones  at  that. 
What  exactly  Is  meant  by  the  phrase  "the 
convenience  and  needs  of  the  community 
to  be  served"? 

If  It  has  a  precise  meaning  it  should  have 
been  spelled  out  In  the  bill.  If  it  was  In- 
tended to  provide  a  ball  of  wax  for  any 
administrator  to  stick  his  finger  into  and 
pull  out  an  exception.  It  could  not  have  been 
done  better. 

(2)  No  compelling  reasons  were  demon- 
strated during  the  hearings  to  "forgive" 
past  mergers  already  found  by  the  courts  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws.  What 
we  are  doing  by  this  bill  is  enacting  a  special 
law  for  the  banks  involved  In  the  three 
mergers  which  are  receiving  forgiveness. 

(3)  The  bill  would  p>ermlt  any  Federal 
banking  agency  approving  a  merger  which 
has  subsequently  been  challenged  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  appear  in  the  suit 
by  Its  own  counsel  and  present  the  court 
the  reasons  for  its  action.  In  effect,  this 
encourages  Federal  agencies  to  Intervene  in 
a  lawsuit  Instituted  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the 
Department  of  Justice.  This  is  a  bad 
precedent,  one  that  fragmentizes  the  author- 
ity of  the  Attorney  General  to  enforce  the 
law.  and  one  that  could  lead  to  much  Inter- 
necine squabbling  amongst  separate  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  am  In  disagree- 
ment with  the  majority  repwrt  and  am  op- 
posed to  the  bill.  H.R.  12171,  that  has  been 
reptorted  out  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee. 

DISSENTING  VIEWS  OF  THE   HONORABLE   CHARLES 
L.   WELTNER  OF  GEORGIA 

In  enacting  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  lfl60. 
Congress  expressed  Its  alarm  over  the  rising 
tide  of  bagk  mergers.  In  the  words  of  its 
sponsors,  that  act  was  to  make  bank  mergers 
more  difficult,  not  easier.  Prior  to  enact- 
ment of  the  1960  law.  many  bank  mergers 
could  be  consummated  without  any  banking 
agency  approval  whatever.  Congress  was  de- 
termined to  do  something  to  maintain  vigor- 
ous competition  In  the  banking  system  and 
In  the  Industry  and  commerce  served  by  t'ae 
banking  system.  This  congressional  Intent 
was  confirmed  by  the  highest  court  In  the 
land  In  the  Philadelphia  National  Bank  case 
decided  In  1963.  Yet.  the  majority  has  un- 
dertaken to  substantially  dilute  the  appli- 
cation of  section  1  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act  and  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  to  bank 
mergers. 

Since  1960  the  commercial  banking  Indus- 
try has  become  even  more  concentrated  and 
centralized,  rather  than   more  competitive. 
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In  1964,  the  100  largest  commercial  banks 
held  deposits  amounting  to  $142.7  billion, 
or  46.3  i>ercent  of  all  dep>06lts — up  from 
$105.8  billion,  or  45.9  percent  of  all  deposits 
In  1960.  In  1964.  the  14  largest  banks  In 
America  held  $75.7  billion  In  deposits,  or 
245  percent  of  the  total — up  from  J52.8 
billion,  or  22.9  pyercent  of  total  bank  deposits 
In  1960.  This  Increased  concentration  has 
come  about  throughout  the  country,  and  Is 
particularly  acute  In  areas  such  as  New  York 
City  and  California. 

It  is  argued  by  the  proponents  of  a  lax 
merger  policy  that  mergers  generally  pro- 
vide superior  banking  services  at  less  cost  to 
the  public.  Evidence  Is  strongly  to  the  con- 
trary. A  study  recently  prepared  by  Frank- 
lin R.  Edwards,  senior  economist  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
concluded: 

"Examining  bank  performance  In  36  major 
metropolitan  areas,  we  found  that  structural 
differences  among  these  markets  exert  an  im- 
portant Influence  on  bank  performance. 
Market  concentration,  especially,  was  found 
to  be  significantly  associated  with  the  pric- 
ing, output,  and  profits  of  banks — high  con- 
centration being  associated  with  high  loan 
rates,  low  rates  on  time  and  savings  deposits, 
and  high  profits."     [Emphasis  added.) 

Of  the  approximately  800  bank  mergers 
approved  by  the  banking  agencies  since  the 
1960  act.  the  Justice  Department  has  brought 
suit  In  only  8  Instances.  Furthermore,  the 
approval  rate  by  the  banking  agencies  for 
that  same  period  exceeds  90  percent.  It 
should  be  clear  to  all,  therefore,  that  the 
enactment  of  legislation  diluting  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  a  substantial  degree  is  not  a 
step  forward,  but  rather  a  dangerous  step 
backward.  It  is  contrary  to  our  accepted 
emphasis  on  free  and  open  competition,  and 
our  traditional  fear  and  distrust  of  great 
concentration  of  economic  power. 

The  Sherman  Act  was  passed  In  1890.  In 
1914  Congress  provided  additional  protection 
through  the  Clayton  Act.  For  more  than 
50  years,  then,  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
have  proscribed  combinations  of  economic 
power  which  "tend  to  create  a  monopoly" 
or  tend  "substantially  to  lessen  competition," 
or  which   operate   "In  restraint  of  trade." 

These  protections  extend  to  banks,  as  well 
as  all  other  business  enterprises  operating 
in  competitive  markets.  Over  the  decades. 
court  decisions  have  Interpreted  and  defined 
the  basic  terms  of  the  antitrust  laws,  pro- 
viding relatively  sure  standards  for  guidance. 

Now.  with  the  passage  of  H.R.  12173,  all 
this  is  to  be  changed.  These  standards 
which  have  assumed  virtually  constitutional 
proportions  during  this  century  are  to  be 
wiped  out. 

Before  relegating  the  antitrust  laws  to  the 
dustbins,  It  would  be  wise  to  consider  what 
would  take  their  place.  Even  a  casual  pe- 
rusal shows  the  substituted  standard  to  be 
vague,  ambiguous,  and  virtually  unln- 
telligiDle. 

"•  '  •  unless  It  finds  that  the  anticom- 
petitive effects  of  the  proposed  transaction 
are  clearly  outweighed  in  the  public  Interest 
by  probable  effect  of  the  transaction  In  meet- 
ing the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  served." 

"Clearly  outweighed."  How  clearly  out- 
weighed? On  what  scale?  And  by  what 
standards? 

'Public  Interest."  What  "public  inter- 
est"? Is  not  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws  of  cardinal  Importance  to  the  public 
intere.st? 

"C  mvenlence  and  needs."  What  Is  con- 
venience? Drlve-ln  windows,  corner  loca- 
tions, personalized  checks?  Should  these 
"outweigh"  the  antitrust  laws? 

"Community."  Which  community?  A 
town  of  2.000?  A  central  city?  A  regional 
trading  center?  A  State?  A  multlstate 
financial  capital? 


All  these  questions  go  unanswered.  Yet, 
this  Is  the  "standard"  which  Is  to  supplant 
the  antitrust  laws  of  the  Nation. 

It  cannot  be  argued  that  this  new  language 
will  clarify  the  bank  merger  situation.  The 
contrary  Is  true;  and  If  this  bill  becomes 
law,  we  must  await  years  of  litigation  to  know 
what  we  are  actually  legislating. 

It  Is  Important  to  bear  In  mind  that  Indi- 
viduals win  have  the  power  effectively  to 
overrule  the  antitrust  laws.  In  the  case 
of  national  banks.  It  Is  one  man — whoever 
happens  to  be  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
In  the  case  of  member  banks  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  a  bare  majority  of  the  seven- 
man  Board  of  Governors.  In  the  case  of 
nonmember.  Insured  banks,  a  bare  majority 
of  the  three-man  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  (one 
of  whom,  by  law.  Is  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency)  can  "outweigh"  the  antitrust 
laws. 

It  Is  argued  that  Judicial  review  Is  avail- 
able In  every  case.  In  a  limited  sense,  that  Is 
true.  Yet,  these  Individuals  may,  under 
H.R.  12173.  effectively  repeal  the  antitrust 
laws,  because  the  courts  must  of  necessity 
rely  heavily  upon  agency  "expertise"  con- 
cerning questions  of  fact,  even  where  pro- 
vision is  made  for  de  novo  review.  If  these 
Individuals  conclude  that  the  "convenience 
and  needs  of  the  community  to  be  served" 
clearly  outweigh  a  substantial  lessening 
of  competition  or  a  tendency  toward  monop- 
oly, it  Is  highly  doubtful  that  a  court  will 
overrule  even  a  substantially  anticompetitive 
merger.  To  do  otherwise,  courts  must  de- 
velop expertise  In  fX)rtfollo  analysis,  loan 
policy,  liquidity,  personnel  management — in 
short,  the  entire  panoply  of  commercial 
banking. 

I  support  "forgiveness"  for  mergers  con- 
summated prior  to  the  Philadelphia  decision 
as  the  bill  provides  as  well  as  the  procedural 
Improvements  concerning  proposed  mergers, 
but  paragraph  5(B)  of  section  1  Is  not  in  the 
public  Interest,  nor  In  the  best  Interests  of 
the  banking  Industry. 

DISSENTING   VIEWS    OF  THE    HONORABLE  PAUL    H. 
TODD,     JR.,     or     MICHIGAN 

My  disagreement  with  the  majority  view 
centers  on  the  retroactive  exemptions  to  our 
antitrust  laws  given  three  banks,  which  the 
Attorney  General  has  justifiably  character- 
ized as  "outrageous";  and  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  7(D),  which  permits  adminis- 
trative agencies  to  appear  against  the  po- 
sition of  the  Justice  Department  before  the 
courts. 

In  addition,  although  the  majority  report 
states  that  "the  bill  would  establish  a  single 
set  of  standards  for  the  consideration  of  fu- 
ture mergers  by  the  banking  supervisory 
agencies,  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the 
courts  under  the  antitrust  laws  *  *  *,"  I 
fear  that  the  wording  of  the  relevant  section 
of  the  bill  Is  vague  enough  to  permit  endlers 
litigation  in  defining  Its  meaning,  with  a 
repetition  of  pressures  on  this  committee  to 
grant  special  exemptions  to  particular  In- 
stitutions. 

Because  the  meaning  of  the  present  anti- 
trust laws  is  defined  through  Judicial  inter- 
pretations. I  see  no  need  to  clarify  It  by  re- 
wording statutes  in  a  manner  which  will 
probably  give  rise  to  future  uncertainties  and 
controversy. 

( 1 )  The  case  against  granting  retroactive 
antitrust  exemptions  to  three  banks,  who 
have  either  been  held  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  or  who  have  suits  pending. 

The  three  banks  benefiting  from  section 
2(a)  of  the  bill  argue  that  they  were  un- 
aware of  the  meaning  of  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  of  1960,  and  contend  that  It  granted 
them  Immunity  from  the  antitrust  laws  as 
applied  by  the  courts.  They  contend  that  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  Philadelphia  decision, 
misinterpreted  the  Intent  of  Congress;  that 


they  (the  banks)  merged  In  "fcood  faith " 
while  understanding  fully  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress; and  that  they  should,  therefore,  be  re- 
lieved of  the  application  of  the  antitrust 
laws  to  themselves. 

This  argument  Is  fatuoxis.  In  view  of  the 
material  developed  In  the  committee  hear- 
ings. It  cannot  be  contended  that  tlie  Su- 
preme Court  was  unreasonable  in  its  Inter- 
pretation of  the  1960  act  Furthermore,  it 
is  disrespectful  of  the  role  and  wisdom  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  make  the  allegation 
that  it  was  not  competent  to  pass  upon  the 
meaning  of  a  law  as  Intended  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  "good  faith"  argument,  in  my  opin- 
ion. Is  not  only  irrelevant,  it  Is  Improper. 

In  the  preliminary  injunction  proceedings 
brought  by  the  Justice  Department  against 
each  of  these  banks  immediately  after  ap- 
proval of  its  merger,  the  banks  in  each  case 
argued  that  they  were  aware  of  the  risks  of 
future  divestiture,  and  were  willing  to 
undergo  those  risks  as  the  price  of  not  delay- 
ing their  merger. 

In  the  Manufacturers-Hanover  case,  attor- 
neys for  both  merging  banks  told  the  court, 
in  arguing  that  they  be  allowed  to  merge 
pending  the  outcome  of  the  antitrust  suit: 

"Mr.  Seymour.  The  Government  has  an 
ultimate  remedy  if  It  prevails.  •  •  •  They 
have  got  a  divestiture  relief,  and  there  are 
decisions  to  that  effect. 

"Mr.  Drye.  That  there  are  always  some 
problems  about  divestiture.  If  they  win.  but 
we  are  willing  to  assume  those  problems. 
They  are  much  more  serious  to  us  than  they 
are  to  the  Government,  but  their  only  relief 
and  the  only  procedural  relief  they  are  en- 
titled to  is  a  suit  for  divestiture. 

■'There  are  scores  of  divestiture  cases  •  •  • 
If  we  have  to  face  that  •  •  •  we  will  take 
our  risk."  ' 

I  have  counted  at  least  14  similar  state- 
ments by  the  bank's  attorneys  in  this  Manu- 
facturers-Hanover case. 

In  the  Lexington  case  the  bank's  attorney 
told  the  court : 

"Mr.  Park.  I  may  say  at  this  time  that  we 
recognize  the  possibility  that  at  the  end  of 
the  litigation  we  may  have  to  restore  these 
banks  to  their  former  status  and  we  recog- 
nize that  for  our  own  protection  we  must  do 
everything  that  we  can  to  keep  the  assew 
segregated  and  Identifiable  so  that  they  can 
be  restored.  That  we  expect  to  do.  That  Is 
cur  opinion,  your  honor"  - 

In  the  Chicago  case,  similar  representa- 
tions were  made. 

In  summary,  the  banks  appear  to  argue 
that  even  though  they  pleaded  their  willing- 
ness to  assume  the  risk  of  divestiture,  they 
should  not  be  held  accountable  to  the  judi- 
cial decision  because  they  did  not  expect  it 
to  go  against  them. 


>  United  States  of  America  v.  Manufac- 
turers Trust  Company  and  the  Hanover  Bank, 
U.S.  District  Court  Southern  District.  61  Civ. 
3914,  before  Judge  John  N.  Cashln.  Sept.  8, 
1961,  pp.  32-33  and  59-60,  respectively.  Also 
see  hearings,  p.  64,  for  another  Manufac- 
turers-Hanover statement  (House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  89th  Cong.,  Ist 
sess).  Also,  see  hearings,  pp.  19-20.  where 
on  the  first  day  he  testified.  Chairman  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Martin  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  stated  he  very  much  supported 
relief  for  the  six  banks,  and  especially  Manu- 
facturers-Hanover. When  he  returned,  see 
p.  143.  Martin  stated  that  reading  the  tran- 
script of  the  Injunction  proceedings  in  that 
case  convinced  him  that:  "They  |the  banks) 
were  on  notice,  and  they  have  run  that  risk." 

'  United  States  of  America  v  First  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Lexington,  et 
al..  transcript  of  record,  Supreme  Court  of 
United  States,  October  term,  1963,  No.  36.  be- 
fore Hon.  H.  Church  Ford.  Judge,  Mar.  6,  1961, 
p.  77. 
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To  me,  thla  Is  th«  Mane  argument  a  houae- 
wlfe  might  uae.  wheu  requeetlng  that  her 
ticket  be  axed  because  ahe  really  didn't  think 
it  waa  a  speed  rone  In  which  she  was  speed- 
ing. 

A  violation  of  the  law  si  ould  not  be  given 
legislative  Immunity  In  one  case  and  not  the 
other  merely  because  oni-  party  was  more 
powerful,  or  claimed  to  be  acting  In  good 
faith. 

The  Attorney  General  ot  the  United 
States  teetlOed  to  this  point  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee : 

"Mr.  Katzknbach.  Fairly  stated,  this  is  a 
private  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  parties  to 
the  six  pending  suits.  •  •   •> 

"I,  therefore,  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  consider  retroactive  immunization  of 
unlawful  transactions  only  In  the  moet  com- 
pelling circumstances.  I  believe  that  no  such 
ctrcumstances  exist  which  would  warrant  the 
Immunity  that  S.  1698  would  give.  I  re- 
spectfully urge  the  committee  to  weigh  and 
consider  carefully  the  adverse  effects  of  this 
bill  upon  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws 
and  therefore  to  withhold  approval  of  such 
special  legislation." ' 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  commit- 
tee did  not  consider  the  antitrust  or  anti- 
competitive effects  of  the  mergers  granted 
relief  by  this  bill,  and  In  no  sense  passes  upon 
whether  or  not  the  mergers  of  these  banks 
would  even  be  approved  by  the  bank  super- 
visory agencies  under  the  criteria  established 
for  them  by  this  bill. 

(3)  The  case  against  permitting  the  bank- 
ing agencies  to  appear  In  court  against  the 
United  States. 

I  vigorously  oppose  paragraph  (7)(D)  of 
H.R.  12173,  which  would  try  to  give  any 
Federal  or  State  banking  agency  the  au- 
thority to  appear  as  a  party  of  its  own  mo- 
tion and  as  of  right,  and  to  be  represented 
by  counsel  In  any  case  brought  against  a 
bank  merger  under  the  antitrust  laws  by 
the  Government. 

First,  this  committee  and  Its  subcommlt- 
te*  did  not  have  hearings  on  this  subject. 
As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  which  so 
painstakingly  examined  S.  1698,  and  who  at- 
tended regularly,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  who  attended  all  the  committee 
meetings,  I  can  remember  no  discussion  of 
the  Implications  of  this  paragraph. 

Second,  I  oppose  It  because  It  would  create 
the  ludicrous  situation  In  court  of  seeing 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Federal 
Reaerve  Board,  or  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
■tirance  Corporation,  all  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  opposing  the  United  States 
In  Its  sovereign  capacity.  We  do  not  need 
the  Government  opposing  itself  In  court. 
The  Attorney  General  Is  presently  charged 
with  representing  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  In  court.  To  provide  other- 
wise by  this  bill  would  create  a  drastic 
change  In  existing  law. 

Third,  the  provision  is  In  derogation  of 
the  Prealdent's  power  to  Initiate  and  carry 
out  policy  and  of  his  authority  over  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  Presumably,  when  a  branch 
of  the  executive  like  the  Antltnist  Division 
acU.  It  acta  for  the  President,  and  the  effec- 
tlvenesa  of  that  action  should  not  be  under- 
mined by  other  executive  agencies.  More- 
orer,  it  Is  normally  assumed  that  the  Presi- 
dent, In  his  role  as  head  of  the  executive 
branch,  can  and  should  resolve  differences 
among  executive  agencies,  so  that  the  ulti- 
mate expression  of  a  position  (as.  for  ex- 
ample, in  court)  reflects  a  Arm  and  well- 
eonsldered  executive  determination.  It  U 
unaeemly  for  executive  agencies  to  flght  It  out 

'  See  hearlnga  on  S.  18B8  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Houae  Banking  and  Cvirrency 
Committee.  80th  Cong..  1st  seaa..  p.  no. 

'  See  hearlnga  on  8.  1888  before  a  subcom- 
mlttM  ot  the  Houae  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  88th  Cong.,  lat  seaa..  p.  174 


in  court,  and  It  ImpUee  that  the  President  Is 
unable  to  keep  his  own  house  in  order. 

Fourth,  the  provision  derogates  the  At- 
torney General's  authority  and  responsibility 
to  control  Government  litigation  (see  26 
U.S.C.  507(b)).  In  any  case  In  which  the 
Comptroller  intervened,  the  court  could  no 
longer  look  to  the  U.S  attorney  or  depart- 
mental attorney  as  the  spokesman  for  "the 
Government"  and  would  indeed  be  denied 
the  benefit  of  any  uniform  Government 
position. 

The  act*  which  established  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  In  1870  clearly  had  the  In- 
tent of  putting  all  matters  requiring  that 
the  Government  be  represented  before  the 
courts  under  the  supervision  and  control 
of  the  Attorney  General.  In  reading  the 
full  act,  nothing  could  be  clearer. 

"See.  16.  And  be  It  further  enacted.  That 
the  Attorney  General  shall  have  supervision 
of  the  conduct  and  proceedings  of  the  vari- 
ous attorneys  for  the  United  States  in  the 
respective  Judicial  districts,  who  shall  make 
report  to  him  of  their  proceedings,  and  also 
of  all  other  attorneys  and  counselors  em- 
ployed in  any  cases  or  business  In  which  the 
United  States  may  be  concerned  "  • 

That  this  was  the  legislative  intent  and 
purpose  for  the  very  creation  and  existence 
of  the  Justice  Department  was  reemphasized 
by  the  Court  of  Claims  in  1893.  when  the 
court  said  : 

"These  provisions  are  too  comprehensive 
and  too  specific  to  leave  any  doubt  that  Con- 
gress intended  to  gather  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  Attorney  General,  all  the  liti- 
gation and  all  the  law  business  in  which 
the  United  States  are  Interested,  and  which 
previously  had  been  scattered  among  differ- 
ent public  officers,  departments,  and  branches 
of  the  Government,  and  to  break  up  the 
practice  of  frequently  employing  unofficial 
attorneys  In  the  public  service.  ' ' 

The  whole  intent  of  Congress  In  establish- 
ing the  Department  of  Justice  la  under  direct 
attack  In  paragraph  (7)|D)  of  H.R.  12173. 
If  anyone  advocates  the  abolition  of  the 
Justice  Department,  let  them  Introduce  a 
bill  to  be  considered  by  the  proper  committee, 
but  let  us  not  do  It  by  the  back  door. 

The  present  law  is  In  direct  conflict  with 
paragraph  (7)(D)  of  H.R  12173.  The  exist- 
ing law  la  specific: 

"The  officers  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, shall  give  all  opinions  and  render  all 
services  requiring  the  skill  of  persons  learned 
in  the  law  necessary  to  enable  the  President 
and  heads  of  departments,  and  the  heads  of 
bureaus  and  other  officers  in  the  departments, 
to  discharge  their  respective  duties;  and 
shall,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  procure 
the  proper  evidence  for,  and  conduct,  prose- 
cute, or  defend  all  suits  and  proceedings  in 
the  Supreme  Court  and  In  the  Court  of 
Claims,  in  which  the  United  States,  or  any 
officer  thereof,  as  such  officer,  is  a  party  or 
may  be  interested;  and  no  fees  shall  be  al- 
lowed for  any  service  herein  required  of  the 
officers  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  except 
in  cases  of  services  performed  by  attorneys 
appointed  under  section  503  of  title  28.' 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  have 
supervision  over  all  litigation  to  which  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  thereof  Is  a 
party  and  ahaU  direct  all  U.S.  attorneys  ap- 
pointed under  section  503  of  this  title.  In  the 
discharge    of    their    respective   duties."  • 

The  proposed  legislation  la  also  In  conflict 
with  Executive  Order  No  6166  of  June  10, 
1933   (5  U.S.C.  124-132).  which  fixed  In  the 


'  16  SUt.  162-164  (June  22,  1870) . 

•  16  SUt.  164. 

» Richard  Ross  Perry  v.  the  United,  States 
(28  Ct.  Cl.  483,  at  491  ( 1893 )  ) . 

•  TlUe  5,  United  States  Code.  sec.  306. 
•Title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  sec.  607(b). 


Attorney  General  final  and  exclusive  au- 
thority to  determine  the  course  of  all  litl. 
gatlon  In  which  the  United  States  Is  1q. 
terested.  Section  5  of  the  order  provides  as 
follows : 

"The  functions  of  prosecuting  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  claims  and  demands  by, 
and  offenses  against,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  of  defending  claims  and 
demands  against  the  Government,  and  of 
supervising  the  work  of  U.S.  attorneys,  mar- 
shals, and  clerks  in  connection,  herewith,  now 
exercised  by  any  agency  or  officer,  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Justice." 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has  ar- 
gued that  he  should  be  allowed  to  Intervene 
In  bank  merger  suits  brought  by  the  United 
States,  on  the  grounds  that  he  does  not  re- 
ceive his  funds  from  the  Treasury,  but  rather 
from  the  banks,  and  hence  this  is  permissible 
by  law."  The  Comptroller  is  a  servant  of  the 
Government,  not  the  banks  he  is  supposed 
to  regulate.  His  argument  la  in  conflict  with 
the  existing  statutes,  and  violates  their  spe- 
cific meaning  and  the  entire  Intent  and  pur- 
pose of  the  existing  law  In  this  area. 

"No  compensation  shall  be  allowed  to  any 
person  besides  the  respective  U.S.  attorneys 
and  assistant  U.S.  attorneys,  for  services  as  an 
attorney  or  counselor  to  the  United  States, 
or  to  any  branch  or  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment thereof,  except  In  cases  specifically 
authorized  by  law,  and  then  only  on  the 
certificate  of  the  Attorney  General,  or  So- 
licitor General,  or  the  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  or  by  the  U.S.  attorneys. 
This  section  does  not  apply  to  the  compen- 
sation of  counsel  under  section  1037  of  title 
10."  " 

The  argument  that  the  agency  can  employ 
its  own  counsel  because  it  does  not  receive 
Its  funds  from  the  Treasury  violates  the 
spirit  and  specific  meaning  of  the  law.  It 
raises  a  key  question;  Is  an  agency  that  re- 
ceives Its  funds  from  fees  paid  by  banks  a 
part  of  the  Government,  or  Is  it  a  prestigious 
front  representing  the  banks?  Would  this 
result  in  proper  supervision  and  administra- 
tion of  the  banks  or  would  it  result  in  col- 
lusion with  them? 

Paragraph  (7)  (D).  Inserted  into  the  bill  at 
the  last  moment,  Is  in  conflict  with  the 
whole  Intent  and  meaning  of  the  law  in  this 
area.  Further,  paragraph  (7)(D)  is  totally 
Irrelevant  to  the  rest  of  the  bill.  The  fact 
that  this  paragraph  and  the  rest  of  the  bill 
both  concern  lawsuits  hardly  proves  that 
the  topic  of  paragraph  (7)  (D)  was  con- 
sidered by  the  committee. 

Paragraph  (7)  (D)  is  poor  policy,  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  laws,  and  has  never  been 
studied  by  thla  committee.  It  is  a  direct 
attempt  to  subvert  the  policy  behind  the 
very  creation  of  the  Justice  Department.  It 
Is  wrong.  I  respectfully  voice  my  most 
astonished  and  amazed  opposition  to  inclu- 
sion of  paragraph  (7)(D),  and  urge  its  re- 
moval. 

(3)  The  fuzzlness  of  the  rewording  of  the 
antitrust,  anticompetitive  section. 

I  agree  with  the  view  expressed  by  Con- 
gressman Weltnkx  that  this  bill  will  not 
clarify  the  bank  merger  situation,  and  that 
endless  litigation  may  be  required  to  define 
the  meaning  of  the  wording  of  section  (5) 
(B).  Although  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  bill  leaves  the  antitrust  laws  Intact,  it 
will  be  argued  by  any  future  beneficiary  of 
an  anticompetitive  merger  that  the  bill  In- 
tends to  eviscerate  the  antitrust  laws:  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Intent  of  Congress,  should 
this  bill  be  passed  into  law,  will  probably  re- 
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"See  press  release,  July  R.  1965.  announc- 
ing that  his  office  would  attempt  to  intervene 
In  St.  Louis  bank  merger  case,  Issued  by 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  papers  filed 
by  that  office  In  Mercantile  Trust  Co.,  St. 
Louis  case,  arguing  this  point  In  detail. 

"Title  6,  United  SUtes  Code,  sec.  314. 


quire  definition  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Until  that  time,  we  will  not  know  the  mean- 
ing of  what  we  have  written. 

The  majority  report  states;  "(1)  The  bill 
would  establish  a  single  set  of  standards  for 
the  consideration  of  future  mergers  •  •  • 
under  the  antitrust  laws  •  •  •,'•12  ^nd  in 
the  section  2(d) ,  H.R.  12173  defines  the  anti- 
trust laws  as  those  now  in  existence.  Thus, 
there  Is  a  clear  implication  that  the  anti- 
trust provisions  have  not  been  changed. 
Also,  the  language  of  paragraph  (5)  (B)  Is 
exactly  that  used  in  Clayton,  section  7,  and 
Intentionally  so. 

On  the  other  hand.  In  the  discussion  of 
the  floundering  bank,  the  report  of  the  ma- 
jority might  be  interpreted  by  someone  In 
the  future  to  imply  that  the  antitrust  cri- 
teria need  to  be  relaxed  in  order  to  allow 
the  banking  agencies  to  permit  mergers 
which  are  anticompetitive,  but  which,  be- 
cause of  financial  or  managerial  problems 
of  the  banks,  "•  ♦  •  are  clearly  outweighed 
in  the  public  Interest  by  the  probable  effect 
of  the  transaction  in  meeting  the  conven- 
ience and  needs  of  the  community  to  be 
served." 

The  courts  have  long  recognized  the  fall- 
ing company  problem  as  an  exemption  from 
the  antitrust  laws.  The  purpose  of  section 
6  of  the  bin  Is  to  recognize  this.  An  agency 
Is  clearly  permitted  to  allow  a  falling  bank  to 
merge  with  another,  under  existing  law,  and 
the  Justice  Department  has  never  challenged 
an  agency  action  under  this  provision.  In 
fact.  In  none  of  the  eight  cases  brought  by 
the  Department  of  Justice,  has  any  bank 
been  smaller  than  10th  in  the  conrununity 
and  all  have  been  financially  healthy. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  falling  bank  doc- 
trine should  be  extended,  even  by  possible 
but  not  probable  implication,  to  permit  bank 
supervisory  agencies  to  promote  or  approve 
anticompetitive  mergers  of  banks  "held  by 
owners  who  Insist  on  unreallstlcaJly  conserv- 
ative policies,"  for  example.  Our  economic 
philosophy  places  Its  prime  reliance  upon 
competition  to  serve  as  a  self-regulating 
mechanism.  It  is  wrong  to  suggest  that  a 
regulatory  agency  should  place  Itself  In  the 
position  of  saving  the  owner  of  an  enterprise 
from  either  the  benefits  or  hardships  of  his 
management  decisions,  either  because  the 
agency  considers  the  management  too  pro- 
gressive or  too  out  of  date.  The  present  law 
provides  protection  to  the  public  in  the  event 
the  management  policies  of  the  bank  threat- 
en Its  depositors.  It  Is  not  the  function  of 
the  agency  to  save  the  Investors  from  their 
own  decisions. 

There  Is  a  further  implication  In  the  ma- 
jority report  that  the  phrasing  of  paragraph 
(5)(B)  Is  intended  to  enhance  the  ability 
of  the  approving  agency  to  promote  compe- 
tition. The  report  states  that  the  banking 
agencies  should  be  allowed  to  approve  a  merg- 
er, on  the  basis  of  a  specific  situation,  "If 
they  believe  the  result  would  be  a  more  vig- 
orously competing  Institution  •  •  •  (even 
though  it)  might  result  under  general  anti- 
trust law  criteria  in  a  substentlal  lessening 
of  competition."  I  can  recall  no  case,  real 
or  hypothetical,  discussed  by  the  committee 
la  connection  with  the  falling  bank  doctrine 
In  which  it  was  contended  that  present  antl- 
tnist law  Inhibited  a  pro-competitive  merger. 

Thus.  I  fall  to  see  the  need  for  paragraph 
(5)(B)  as  applied  to  the  either  falling  or 
Doundlng  bank. 

I  am  In  accord  that  great  difficulties  are 
encountered  in  defining  the  relevant  market. 
This  must  be  left  to  the  agencies,  and  in 
turn,  ultimately  to  the  courts.  The  courts 
^U  take  this  upon  themselves.  In  any  event. 
M  m  the  Philadelphia  case.  There  is  noth- 
ing In  the  language  of  paragraph  (5)  (B)  of 
the  bill  to  suggest  that  any  change  In  the 

"Majority  report  on  HH.  12173  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
*th  Cong..  2d  sesa. 


definition  of  the  relevant  market  as  defined 
in  the  Clayton  Act  or  in  antitrust  case  law 
was  Intended,  any  suggestion  in  the  majority 
report,  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 
The  language  was  consciously  chosen  to  con- 
form to  language  used  In  the  Clayton  Act, 
section  7,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words  can  or  should  be  changed 
by  Irrelevant  discussion  in  the  majority  re- 
port. I  believe  that  the  plain  meaning  rule 
of  sUtutory  Interpretation  must  be  applied 
by  the  courts  in  Interpreting  this  section  of 
the  statute,  and  the  plain  meaning  is  that 
the  Clayton  Act  definition  was  consciously 
used  and  It  carries  the  same  meaning  it  htis 
always  carried  as  to  relevant  market. 

It  should  also  be  recognized  that  under 
this  bill  the  supervisory  agencies  are  charged 
with  evaluating  the  proposed  merger  on  the 
basis  of  the  same  standards  that  the  Justice 
Department  uses.  This  was  not  the  case 
under  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960.  wherein 
the  agencies  used  different  standards  than 
the  Justice  Department  and  could  evaluate 
them  differently  from  the  Department  of 
Justice.  In  making  one  set  of  standards 
apply  to  both  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  agency,  we  are  not  eliminating  the  fol- 
lowing very  basic  premise  of  the  Bank  Mer- 
ger Act  of  1960.  The  decision  that  the  agency 
makes  is  not  intended  In  any  way  to  influ- 
ence or  to  be  binding  on  any  court,  on  the 
Justice  Department,  or  to  be  binding  in  any 
suit  brought  to  challenge  the  merger.  The 
court  must  examine  the  factors,  and  if  the 
merger  is  not  in  the  public  interest;  i.e.,  if 
there  is  a  tendency  to  substantially  reduce 
competition  or  a  tendency  toward  monopoly 
created  that  adversely  affects  the  community, 
then  under  p.iragraph  5(B)  of  H.R.  12173, 
the  merger  would  not  be  approved  under  the 
criteria  established.  This  must  be  made  as 
an  independent  Judicial  decision,  and  is  spe- 
cifically provided  for  under  paragraph  7(A), 
which  calls  for  de  novo  review. 

It  Is  recognized  that  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies have  been  concerned  with  different  cri- 
teria for  evaluating  a  merger  than  the  Justice 
Department,  which  has  now  led,  in  this  bill, 
to  the  establishment  of  uniform  standards 
for  evaluation  of  the  merger.  It  is  also  sjje- 
clflcally  recognized  that  only  the  Jiistlce  De- 
partment Is  charged  with  enforcing  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

The  majority  report  states  that  the  bill 
applies  "the  general  principle  of  the  antitrust 
laws  •  •  •  but  permits  an  exception  In  cases 
where  it  Is  clearly  shown  that  a  given  merger 
Is  so  beneficial  to  the  convenience  and  needs 
of  the  conrununity  to  be  served  •  •  •  that  it 
would  be  in  the  public  Interest  to  permit  it." 
I  regret  that  the  report  does  not  more  fully 
amplify  the  committee's  meaning  here,  in  ac- 
cordance with  committee  discussions  of  the 
bill. 

A  leading  proponent  of  H.R.  12173,  when 
asked  what  this  bill  was  Intended  to  do,  stat- 
ed that  the  language  of  section  5  was  changed 
from  earlier  proposals  for  the  purpoee  of 
making  It  clear  that  the  competitive  factors 
are  in  a  sense  preeminent,  and  that  as  far  as 
section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act  and  section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act  are  concerned,  the  burden 
of  proof  shall  be  up)on  the  merging  Institu- 
tions to  show  that  any  substantial  lessening 
of  competition  caused  by  the  merger  Is  clearly 
outweighed  In  the  public  interest. 

The  committee  Is  fully  cognizant,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  hearings,  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  "public  Interest"  as  enunciated 
by  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Philadelphia 
case: 

"It  therefore  proscribed  anticompetitive 
mergers,  the  benign  and  the  malignant  alike, 
fully  aware,  we  must  assume,  that  some  price 
might  have  to  be  paid.  •   •   • 

"The  fact  that  banking  Is  a  highly  regu- 
lated industry  critical  to  the  Nation's  wel- 
fare makes  the  play  of  competition  not  leas 
ImporUnt   but   more    so.     At   the  price  of 


some  repetition,  we  note  that  If  the  busi- 
nessman Is  denied  credit  because  his  banking 
alternatives  have  been  eliminated  by  merg- 
ers, the  whole  edifice  of  an  entrepreneurial 
system  Is  threatened;  if  the  costs  ot  banking 
services  and  credit  are  allowed  to  become  ex- 
cessive by  the  absence  of  competitive  pres- 
sures, virtually  all  costs,  in  our  credit  econ- 
omy, will  be  affected;  and  unless  competition 
is  allowed  to  fulfill  its  role  as  an  economic 
regulator  In  the  banking  Industry,  the  re- 
sult may  well  be  even  more  governmental 
regulation.  Subject  to  narrow  qualifica- 
tions, it  Is  surely  the  case  that  competition 
Is  our  fundamental  national  economic  pol- 
icy, offering  as  It  does  the  only  alternative  to 
the  cartellzatlon  or  governmenui  regimen- 
tation of  large  portions  of  the  economy."  " 

It  is  also  recognized  by  the  committee  that 
out  of  approximately  2.200  bank  mergers, 
only  8  have  been  challenged  in  the  courU 
under  the  antitrust  laws.  Some  of  these 
mergers — for  example,  two  banks  In  a  small 
town — clearly  resulted  in  a  diminution  of 
competition  in  terms  of  numbers  of  compet- 
ing units.  However,  in  the  Judgment  of 
both  the  regulatory  agency  and  the  Justice 
Department,  most  of  these  mergers  were 
Justified  In  terms  of  viability  of  the  institu- 
tions, and  overall  competitive  effects.  It 
cannot  be  reasonably  argued  that  the  re- 
moval of  one  bank  through  merging  Is  anti- 
competitive if  the  bank  removed  is  failing  or 
fiounderlng,  and  if  the  resulting  Institution 
is  able  to  offer  more  competition  in  Its  mar- 
ket. This  is  well  recognized  In  existing  prac- 
tice, and  needs  no  further  legal  authoriza- 
tion. 

I  am  In  full  accord  with  granting  Immu- 
nity under  Sherman  1  and  Clayton  7,  to 
banks  30  days  after  merging,  in  the  event  no 
antitrust  suit  is  brought.  However,  this  sin- 
gle achievement  of  the  bill  could  have  been 
accomplished  by  Itself,  without  promoting 
the  likelihood  of  further  litigation  and  con- 
fusion about  the  meaning  of  bank  merger 
law. 

SUPPLEMENTAL       VIEWS       OF       THE       HONORABLE 
RICHARD     L.     OTTINGER,     OF     NEW     TORK 

On  the  whole,  I  think  this  is  a  wonderful 
bill  providing  for  vitally  needed  certainty, 
uniformity,  and  promptness  In  the  resolution 
of  antitrust  questions  Involved  in  bank  merg- 
ers. It  also  assures  that  the  banking  serv- 
ices available  to  meet  the  convenience  and 
needs  of  a  community  are  considered  in  all 
cases  and  will  prevail  where  they  clearly  out- 
weigh nonmonop>olistlc  anticompetitive  ef- 
fects of  a  merger. 

I  helped  draft  the  crucial  provisions  of 
this  legislation  through  the  series  of  com- 
promises that  produced  It.  It  conuins  my 
proposal  that  State  regulatory  agencies  be 
I)ermitted  to  intervene  as  of  right  in  anti- 
trust suits  attacking  mergers.  I  shall  sup- 
port It  wholeheartedly  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

The  bill  does  represent  a  series  of  com- 
promises, however,  and  It  does  not  reflect  my 
views  in  granting  absolute  forgiveness  to 
three  banks  adjudicated  to  be  in  violation 
of  the  antitrust  laws  before  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Philadelphia  case — 
United  States  v.  Philadelphia  National  Bank 
(374  U.S.  321  (1963)).  While  I  appreciate 
that  these  three  banks  could  not  accurately 
predict  the  interpretation  of  law  adopted  In 
the  decision,  I  do  not  feel  that  fairness  to 
these  banks  should  be  our  overriding  con- 
sideration. The  public  interest  as  repre- 
sented In  the  antitrust  laws  and  the  conven- 
ience and  need  of  the  communities  Involved 
should  be  ouz  dominant  concern.  I  there- 
fore would  have  preferred  to  permit  these 
three  banks  to  reapply  to  'ihe  Supreme  Court 
for  a  redetermination  in  accordance  with  the 
new  rules  of  law  laid  down  in  this  legislation. 


"  United  States  v.  Philadelphia  National 
Bank,  et  al.  (374  U.S.  321.  at  371-373  (1963) ). 
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I  agTMd  to  the  blU  aa  a  whole  In  commit- 
tee. Including  the  forglveneM  featiires.  feel- 
ing that  the  importance  of  Its  fine  prospec- 
tive proTUloai  far  outweighed  any  harm  that 
could  result  from  Inclusion  of  these  retro- 
•pecUve  features  with  which  I  disagree.  I 
•hall  support  the  measure  as  Is  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  the  same  reason  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same.  The  handling 
of  these  banks  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
compromise  that  produced  this  bill,  and  an 
unhinging  of  this  compromise  might  well 
Jeopaxdlxe  the  greatly  needed  and  Impor- 
tont  prospecUve  features  of  the  bill. 

murVLMMtJTTAL  VOWS  OF  THX  HONOBABLS  KARLX 
CABKLL  or  TEXAS 

Apparently  thU  bill  meets  the  require- 
ments of  fair  treatment  of  the  banks  in- 
volved  and.  at  the  same  time,  provides  pro- 
tection of  the  public  Interest  against  mo- 
nopolistic practices. 


AT  LONO  LAST:  A  VETERANS"  BILL 
FOR  THE  HITHERTO  NEGLECTED 
SERVICEMEN 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
with  great  satisfaction  I  note  the  action 
on  Monday  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  passing  legislation  to  provide 
benefits  for  veterans  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices comparable  with  that  made  avail- 
able to  veterans  of  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  conflict.  The  bill  enacted  by  the 
House  Is.  even  as  our  commitment  In 
Vietnam  has  been  termed  by  the  major- 
ity leader  of  the  Senate,  open  ended.  I 
believe  this  is  a  realistic  reflection  of  the 
state  of  the  world,  which,  regrettably, 
indicates  vastly  expanding  requirements 
for  service  In  the  Armed  Forces. 

While  I  deplore  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  which  has 
Anally  forced  the  entire  Congress  to  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  veterans  benefits  for 
all  servicemen,  I  am  glad  the  action  has 
been  finally  taken  which  will  accomplish 
obJecUves  enacted  repeatedly  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Since  the  first  seeslon  of  Congress 
in  which  I  served  In  the  Senate  I  have 
repeatedly  cosponsored  legislation  to  ex- 
tend benefits  originally  enacted  for 
World  War  n  veterans  and  Korean  con- 
flict veterans  to  veterans  of  subsequent 
aervlce  in  the  Armed  Forces.  I  was  a 
cosponsor  of  legislation  to  extend  GI 
benefits  Introduced  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yabborouch]  in  the 
86th  Congress  when  It  passed  the  Senate; 
in  the  87th  Congress  when  It  was  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  too  late  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate;  again  in  the 
88th  Congress  when  It  was  again  reported 
from  committee,  and  now  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  8.  9.  which  has  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  All  of  us  who 
have  Joined  in  the  cause  of  extending 
veterans  benefits  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Texas  for 
his  vision  and  determination  in  leading 
action  In  the  Senate  on  this  measure.  He 
Is  Msured  of  the  respect  and  gratitude  of 
untold  numbers  of  veterans  who  will  ob- 
tain benefits  they  deserve  as  a  result  of 
his  efforts. 

On  July  19.  1965.  I  conunented  as  fol- 
lows concerning  S.  9.  now  passed  by  the 
House: 

The  record  should  be  clear  that  when  the 
cold  war  OI  bUl  la  enacted  Into  law— and  1 
am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  It  Is  only 


a  naatter  of  time  before  It  Is  enacted  because 
the  need  for  it  grows  greater  day  by  day — 
my  colleague,  the  able  and  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
win  deserve  the  appreciation  of  the  many 
cold  war  OI's  who  will  benefit  from  this  bill 
for  his  untiring  and  persevering  efforts  to 
secure  for  them  this  much  needed  protec- 
tion. •   •   • 

We  are  now  involved  in  a  shooting  war  In 
Vietnam  which  seems  to  be  escalating  Into 
a  ground  war  as  fierce  and  as  destructive  of 
human  life  as  the  Korean  conflict.  Surely 
If  those  who  fought  In  the  Korean  conflict 
were  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  a  GI  bill  of 
rlghte.  those  who  are  fighting  In  Vietnam 
should  be  entitled  to  readjustment  assist- 
ance, education  and  vocational  training  as- 
sistance, and  loan  assistance  upon  their  dis- 
charge under  conditions  other  than  dis- 
honorable. 

By  the  same  token,  since  any  person  serv- 
ing in  the  armed  services  during  this  period 
could  have  been  sent  to  Vietnam  and,  his 
not  being  sent  is  only  happenchance.  these 
benefits  should  be  made  available  to  all  serv- 
ing In  the  armed  services  since  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Korean  conflict. 

While  in  past  years  the  legislation  to 
provide  benefits  for  servicemen  whose 
service  occurred  after  1955  has  been 
called  cold  war  GI  benefit  legislation, 
it  is  now  ludicrous  to  present  this  legis- 
lation as  a  bill  for  the  benefit  of  peace- 
time veterans.  We  are  engaged  in  a  full- 
scale  war  and  all  now  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  should  have  the  comfort 
of  knowing  that  the  U.S.  Government 
will  recognize  service  by  assuring  avail- 
ability of  educational  assistance,  home 
loan  guarantees,  medical  care  and  re- 
lated services,  and  benefits  to  which  all 
veterans  are  so  deservedly  entitled. 

I  hope  the  veterans  benefit  bill  will 
speedily  clear  the  Congress  and  become 
law  as  soon  as  possible.  Only  a  few  ad- 
justments are  needed  to  reconcile  the 
House  and  Senate  drafts  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

This  legislation  is  a  great  personal 
triumph  for  Senator  Y.\RBOROtJCH.  He 
has  stayed  with  it  through  thick  and 
thin  and  in  the  face  of  great  obstacles. 
He  deserves  the  everlasting  gratitude  of 
all  veterans. 


DETERGENTS  MAY  CREATE  UN- 
FORESEEN NEW  WATER  POLLU- 
TION PROBLEMS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  an  arti- 
cle in  the  February  6  Washington  Star 
points  to  significant  evidence  that  the 
new  degradable  detergents  introduced  by 
the  soap  find  detergent  Industry  last  year 
may  create  unforeseen  new  water  pollu- 
tion problems. 

The  new  soft  detergents  may  cut  down 
the  unsightly  mounds  of  foam  in  our 
lakes  and  streams,  but  evidence  from  the 
Robert  A.  Taft  Sanitary  Engineering 
Center  indicates  they  are  considerably 
more  toxic  to  ftsh. 

I  think  this  striking  new  evidence  un- 
derlines the  need  for  constructive  legis- 
lation. 

In  1963.  I  cosponsored  a  bill  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  set  standards  which  would 
have  to  be  met  by  all  detergents  sold  in 
America.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  but 
final  action  was  deferred  when  the  Indus- 
try began  a  voluntary  changeover  to  a 
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new  chemical  which  it  claimed  would  not 
pollute  water  supplies. 

In  1965, 1  stated  that  the  new  product, 
LAS,  did  not  appear  to  be  the  final  an- 
swer to  the  problem  of  detergent  pollu- 
tion, and  I  Introduced  a  new  detergent 
control  bill.  The  bill  would  establish  a 
national  advisory  committee  of  experts 
from  business,  government,  and  science 
They  would  study  the  detergent  pollution 
problem  and  recommend  standards  for 
detergents  which  would  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest  in  fresh  water. 
At  the  time,  I  made  this  comment: 
Impressive  claims  are  made  as  to  the  blode- 
gradablllty  of  this  new  product,  LAS.  The 
Soap  and  Detergent  Association  states  that 
It  Is  highly  degradable,  both  1^  sewage  dU- 
posal  plants  and  In  household  septic  tanks. 
However,  there  Is  expert  testimony  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  new  chemical,  LAS,  is  not  highly 
degradable  In  typical  household  septic  tanks. 
Furthermore,  some  question  must  remain  as 
to  whether  this  chemical  Is  fully  degradable 
In  municipal  sewage  disposal  plants  where 
the  aeration  time  must  be  reduced  to  some 
short  f>erlod.  such  as  3  hours,  because  of  the 
heavy  demsmds  on  the  system. 

The  Taft  Center  research,  as  reported 
in  the  February  6  Washington  Star,  said 
that  the  new  chemical  may  well  be  in- 
creasing the  detergent  pollution  problem 
in  commimlties  which  are  not  served  by 
modem  sewage  treatment  plants.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  population 
falls  in  this  category. 

The  report  further  pointed  out  that 
this  chemical,  when  not  broken  down  by 
a  modem  treatment  plant,  is  considerably 
more  toxic  to  fish  than  the  old  detergent. 

It  appears  that  LAS,  In  amounts  of  less 
than  two  parts  per  million,  affects  the 
ability  of  fish  to  reproduce,  and  that 
much  smaller  amounts  prevent  eggs  from 
hatching  normally.  Repeated  exposure 
to  the  chemical  tends  to  make  fish  even 
more  sensitive  to  it. 

Industry-sponsored  research  on  the  ef- 
fects of  LAS  on  fish  before  the  new  deter- 
gent was  marketed  indicated  negligible 
effects  on  fish  studied  over  a  period  of  94 
hours.  I  think  the  confilcting  evidence 
of  more  thorough  research  at  the  Taft 
Center  calls  for  further  congressional 
investigation. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  this 
article  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom   the  Washington   Star,  Feb.  6,   1966] 

Tests  Hint  New  Detergent  Hrrs  Fish  Hardei 

Than  Old 

(By  Orr  Kelly,  Star  staff  writer) 

At  a  cost  of  $150  million,  the  Nation's  de- 
tergent makers  switched  over  last  summer  to 
a  new  chemical  designed  not  to  cause  foam  In 
rivers  and  streams. 

But  now  It  appears  that,  while  the  new 
chemical  may  cut  down  on  the  loam.  It  Is 
considerably  more  toxic  to  fish  than  the 
chemical  It  replaced. 

Before  the  new  product  was  put  on  the 
market,  R.  D.  Swisher,  of  Monsanto  Chemical 
Corp.  In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  tested  It  on  fish  and 
found  that,  after  an  exposure  of  96  hourf .  the 
only  noticeable  change  was  a  slight  siliera- 
tlon  In  the  gill  tissue. 

But  Donald  I.  Mount,  a  scientist  at  the 
Robert  A.  Taft  Sanitary  Engineering  Center 
m  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  decided  to  run  a  much 
longer  test. 
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He  took  young  bullheads,  emerald  shiners, 
blucgiUs  and  flatheads  and  observed  them 
for  8  months  as  they  grew  to  adulthood  and 
spawned  and  as  their  young  hatchod  from 
eggs  and  began  to  grow.  In  some  of  the 
tanks,  he  put  minute  quantities  of  linear 
alyhite  sulfonates  (LAS) — the  basic  cleaning 
chemical  now  used  In  almost  all  household 
detergents. 

Ajnounts  less  than  two  parts  per  million 
aSected  the  ability  of  the  fish  to  reproduce, 
he  found.  And  much  smaller  amounts  pre- 
vented the  eggs  from  hatching  normally. 

In  fact,  he  found,  repeated  exposures  to 
LAS  made  the  eggs  Increasingly  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  chemical  rather  than  building  up 
an  immunity,  as  might  have  been  expected. 

The  new  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  maintains  a  network  of  131 
reporting  stations  throughout  the  country, 
but  the  switchover  to  LAS  has  been  so  recent 
that  there  are  no  meaningful  statistics  on 
how  much  LAS  Is  In  the  water. 

LAS  is  designed  so  that  one  part  of  the 
molecule  attaches  Itself  to  grease  while  the 
other  part  Is  attracted  by  water.  It  thus 
pulls  the  dirt  out  of  clothes  Into  water. 

The  chemical  previously  used — alkylben- 
zene  sulfonates,  or  ABS — did  the  same  Job. 
But  it  was  such  a  tightly  put  together  mole- 
cule that  It  refused  to  come  apart  during 
normal  sewage  treatment.  It  thus  tended  to 
get  Into  rivers  and  cause  an  unsightly  foam. 

But  LAS  Is  designed  to  come  apart  during 
the  sewage  treatment  process  or  even  In  a 
streiim. 

The  only  trouble  Is  that  only  33  percent  of 
the  N.itlon's  population  Is  served  by  modern 
secondary  sewage  treatment  plants.  In  some 
of  the  country's  major  cities,  including  New 
York  City,  millions  of  gallons  of  raw  sewage 
are  dumped  into  the  waterways  each  day.  In 
such  cities,  the  switch  to  LAS  may  well  have 
resulted  in  an  Increase,  rather  than  a  de- 
cre.ise,  in  the  effects  of  water  pollution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


POOR  ADVICE  HAS  BEEN  GIVEN  OUR 
PRESIDENT  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
it  has  been  unfortunate  for  our  coun- 
try, but  the  facts  cannot  be  denied  that 
President  Eisenhower  throughout  his  two 
terms  favored  the  services  and  advice 
of  multimillionaires  and  considered  the 
counsel  and  advice  of  industrial  tycoons 
to  exceed  the  purity  and  validity  of  Ivory 
soap  whose  advertising  men  employed 
by  Procter  &  Gamble  claim  is  99.44  per- 
cent pure.  Incidentally,  Nell  H.  McEl- 
roy,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Procter  & 
Gamble  was  one  of  those  multimillion- 
aire industrial  magnates  high  in  his 
counsel,  and  for  a  time  was  his  Secretary 
of  Defense.  George  Humphrey  and 
Charlie  Wilson  were  among  the  multi- 
millionaire Industrialists  upon  whom 
President  Eisenhower  leaned  and  to 
whom  he  manife.sted  deference  and  de- 
vot'on.  They  were  both  members  of  his 
Cabinet. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first 
Eisenhower  Cabinet  was  sometimes  re- 
ferred as  as  "eight  millionaires  and  a 
Plumbrr,"  the  latter  being  the  late  Mar- 
tin P.  Durkln,  president  of  the  Plumbers' 
Union  and  Elsenhower's  first  Secretary 
of  Labor.  Incidentally,  he  resigned  after 
only  a  few  months  in  office. 

It  appears  that  President  Eisenhower 
Wve  really  second   rating  to  generals. 


Perhaps  one  reason  was  that  he  himself 
had  been  a  general  and  dealt  with  hun- 
dreds of  other  generals.  Also,  the  fact 
that  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  the  most 
fiamboyant  of  all  of  our  generals,  had 
made  the  snide  remark  that  "Eisenhower 
was  the  best  clerk  he  had  ever  had"  may 
have  caused  that  President  to  take  a  dim 
view  of  at  least  one  general. 

Now  President  Johnson  appears  to  hold 
generals  in  the  highest  admiration,  ap- 
points them  to  high  positions  usually  re- 
served for  or  held  by  civilians,  including 
ambassadorships,  and  follows  their  ad- 
vice implicitly  despite  the  fact  that  the 
record  has  proven  many  of  them  wrong 
on  many  occasions.  In  1961  just  a  few 
weeks  after  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  had  be- 
come Vice  President,  the  newly  inau- 
gurated President  John  F.  Kennedy 
agreed  reluctantly  with  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  other  generals  and  CIA  leaders  in 
permitting  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  they 
had  planned  and  which  proved  a  horrible 
and  tragic  fiasco. 

President  Kennedy  took  the  blame  in 
his  capacity  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
our  Armed  Forces.  He  said  in  private, 
•*How  could  I  have  been  so  far  off  base?" 
The  late  great  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy did  not  make  that  mistake  again. 
In  fact,  he  said  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  "They  advise  you  the  way  a  man 
advises  another  man  whether  he  should 
marry  a  girl.  He  doesn't  have  to  live 
with  her." 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  gave  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman  very  poor  advice. 
He  said — and  this  was  late  in  1950 — "If 
any  Chinese  were  to  enter  Korea  they 
would  face  certain  disaster."  MacArthur 
added  he  did  not  expect  them  to  try  any- 
thing that  foolish.  He  permitted  his 
Armed  Forces  to  be  divided  In  North  Ko- 
rea with  a  mountain  range  between  two 
armies. 

He  said  in  November  1950  following  his 
successful  Inchon  landing.  "The  boys  will 
be  home  from  Korea  by  Christmas."  On 
the  following  bitter  wintry  day  the  Chi- 
nese divisions,  many  thousands  in  num- 
ber, crossed  the  Yalu  and  thousands  of 
our  finest  soldiers  and  Marines  fighting 
valiantly  in  the  best  traditions  of  our 
country  lost  their  lives  trying  to  stem  the 
onslaught  of  the  Invading  horde 

President  Truman  accepted  the  blame, 
not  General  MacArthur.  In  his  remi- 
niscences the  General  blamed  the  CIA, 
charging  that  agency  gave  him  faulty 
intelligence. 

President  Eisenhower  in  1954  was  urged 
by  Admiral  Radford,  then  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  send  in  our 
paratroopers  and  war  planes  to  the  rescue 
of  Dienbienphu  to  save  French  colonial- 
ism making  a  last  ditch  fight  against  the 
National  Liberation  Forces  of  the  Viet 
Minh.  now  termed  Vietcong.  At  that 
time  Vice  President  Nixon  was  a  warhawk 
as  he  is  now.  He  later  revealed  the  fact 
that  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  and  President  Elsenhower  were 
planning  to  send  in  our  Armed  Forces  to 
save  the  Indochinese  French  colonial  em- 
pire for  the  French  and  would  have  done 
so  had  not  the  British  Foreign  Minister. 
Anthony  Eden,  reacted  violently  against 
the  proposal  and  Prime  Minister  Winston 
Churchill  expressed  his  strong  dissent. 


Under  President  Kennedy  in  1961,  our 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  again  gave  warlike 
advice.  General  Lemnitzer,  then  chair- 
man, made  a  trip  to  Laos  and  then  ad- 
vised President  Kennedy  to  send  our 
Armed  Forces  into  that  Jungle  area. 
President  Kennedy,  according  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  memorable  1,000  days  of 
that  superb  but  so  tragically  terminated 
administration  by  Arthur  Schlesinger, 
said,  "If  it  hadn't  been  for  Cuba,  we  might 
be  about  to  interfere  In  Laos. "  Our  late 
great  President  had  learned  the  hard  way 
not  to  be  swayed  by  his  warlike  generals. 
Under  his  leadership  an  agreement  was 
negotiated  establishing  the  neutrality  of 
Laos.  We  signed  as  guarantors  of  that 
neutrality.  The  less  said  about  whether, 
by  our  recent  actions,  we  are  honoring 
our  agreement  the  better. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  consider  state- 
ments made  by  some  of  our  other  military 
leaders.  Gen,  J.  W.  O'Daniel,  in  1961, 
speaking  of  South  Vietnam  as  free  Viet- 
nam said,  "The  Communists  now  realize 
that  they  can  never  conquer  free  Viet- 
nam." In  1963  Gen.  Patil  D.  Harkins, 
commanding  general  of  our  forces  in 
South  Vietnam,  said,  "I  can  safely  say 
that  the  end  of  the  war  is  in  sight." 
Adm.  Harry  D.  Felt,  the  commander  of 
our  entire  Pacific  forces,  earlier  in  1963 
said.  "I  am  confident  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  going  to  win  the  war.  The 
Vietcong  face  inevitable  defeat."  That 
was  in  1963.  at  a  time  when  the  Saigon 
government  held  much  more  land  area 
than  they  do  at  the  present  time. 

In  1965  General  Westmoreland,  com- 
mander in  South  Vietnam,  said,  "If  we 
can  get  the  Vietcong  to  stand  up  and 
fight,  we  will  blast  him."  Gen.  Ellis 
Williamson  added  a  footnote.  "We  can 
go  in  and  tear  pure  hell  out  of  the  Viet- 
cong." 

The  facts  are  that  historically,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  North  Vietnam  and 
South  Vietnam.  The  Geneva  accords  of 
1954,  which  we  agreed  to.  but  which  our 
representatives  did  not  sign,  stated: 

T'he  military  demarcation  line  at  the  17th 
parallel  Is  provisional  and  should  not  in  any 
way  be  considered  as  constituting  a  political 
or  territorial  boundary. 

If  and  when  there  are  negotiations  for 
a  cease-fire  or  armistice  and  I  feel  that 
most,  if  not  all,  Americans  hope  that 
there  will  be  such  negotiations,  and  the 
sooner  the  better — whether  those  nego- 
tiations are  held  in  Geneva  or  in  the 
mUitary  demarcation  zone  separating 
what  is  termed  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam or  an  Asiat'c  city,  of  course  dele- 
gates representing  the  Vietcong  or  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  so-called,  must 
be  seated  along  with  delegates  of  the 
Hanoi  government  and  delegates  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  parenthetically,  the 
head  of  the  Vietcong  forces  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  so-called,  was 
born  and  reared  in  South  Vietnam. 
Prime  Minister  Ky  is  now  probably  urg- 
ing In  Hawaii  that  the  Vietcong  should 
not  be  permitt<Jd  to  participate  in  any 
conference,  and  that  his  Saigon  gov- 
ernment— which  would  probably  not  last 
1  week  without  our  support — should 
alone  represent  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam.   Ironically  enough.  Prime  Minister 
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Ky,  of  South  Vietnam,  was  born  and 
reared  In  Hanoi,  which  Is  now  In  North 
Vietnam. 

Furthermore,  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen.  Earle  Wheeler, 
admit  as  of  February  1966  that  the  Vlet- 
cong,  or  the  forces  of  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front,  so-called,  In  South  Viet- 
nam, hold  more  land  area  under  their 
control  in  South  Vietnam  than  they  did 
In  1963  and  in  1964.  In  fact.  Prime 
Minister  Ky,  of  the  Saigon  government, 
stated  that  his  forces  control  but  25  per- 
cent of  the  land  area  of  South  Vietnam. 

Unfortunately.  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Tay- 
lor who  had  been  our  Ambassador  to 
South  Vietnam  and  who  posed  as  an 
authority  on  our  situation  in  southeast 
Asia  testified  at  a  hearing  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  and  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1965  that 
the  government  of  the  then  Prime  Min- 
ister, Phan  Huy  Quat,  of  South  Viet- 
nam was  on  a  solid  basis  and  there  was 
no  indication  that  this  Prime  Minister 
would  be  overturned  by  a  coup.  Yet, 
within  2  days  after  giving  this  optimistic 
testimony  the  generals  had  overturned 
that  Prime  Minister  and  Installed  a  mili- 
tary council  composed  of  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu.  Air  Marshal  Ky,  and  Brig.  Gen. 
Nguyen  Huu  Co,  and  his  council  7 
days  later  Installed  Marshal  Ky  as  Prime 
Minister.  General  Taylor  was  not  even 
en  route  beck  to  Vietnam  before  a  few 
hours  and  events  proved  him  100  percent 
wrong.  He  was  so  wrong.  Yet  Presi- 
dent Johnson  appears  to  be  impressed  by 
his  counsel. 

It  would  seem  that  our  situation  in 
Vietnam  would  be  better  and  we  would 
have  the  friendship  and  support  of  other 
goverrunents  in  Asia  and  elsewhere,  in- 
stead of  their  opposition,  if  our  President 
would  tell  the  generals  to  stick  to  the  job 
of  being  generals  and  the  CIA  to  stick  to 
the  Job  of  collecting  Intelligence,  and  de- 
pend more  upon  his  own  good  judgment 
and  unparalleled  experience  for  the  de- 
cisions that  are  his  to  make  by  reason  of 
our  constitutional  system,  which  provides 
that  civilian  authority  must  always  be 
supreme  over  the  military. 

The  men  who  wrote  the  Constitution 
of  our  country  were  wise  men.  They 
provided  in  the  Constitution  which  we 
revere  that  clvlUan  authority  must  be 
supreme  over  the  military.  I  am  happy 
that  on  a  historic  occasion,  that  great 
President.  Harry  S  Truman,  upheld  that 
principle  of  our  fundamental  law  when 
he  removed  General  MacArthur  from  his 
post. 

This  is  a  civil  war  going  on  In  Vietnam. 
Before  I  visited  southeast  Asia,  it  had 
been  my  belief  that  all  of  the  Vietcon« 
fighting  In  South  Vietnam  were  Com- 
munists and  infiltrators  from  the  North. 
But  I  had  not  been  In  Vietnam  for  more 
than  4  days— and  during  that  period  of 
time,  I  was  In  every  area  of  Vietnam— 
when  almost  immediately  I  observed  very 
definitely  that  we  were  involved  in  a  mis- 
erable civil  war  In  the  steaming  Jungles 
and  rice  paddies  of  South  Vietnam.  I 
learned  from  General  Westmoreland 
that  the  bulk  of  the  VIetcong  fighting  in 
South  Vietnam  were  bom  and  reared  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  learned  from  General 
StlUwell  and  other  generals  that  80  per- 


cent of  the  VIetcong  fighting  the 
Americans  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
in  the  Mekong  Delta  south  and  west 
of  Saigon  were  born  and  reared  in 
that  Mekong  Delta  area.  This  is 
a  civU  war  in  which  we  are  involved. 
The  fighting  has  been  going  on  there 
since  1945.  Very  definitely.  Vietnam 
is  of  no  strategic  importance  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States. 

Approximately  230,000  Americans  are 
committed  in  this  cruel  fighting  in  the 
jungles  and  rice  paddies.  That  force 
will  no  doubt  be  expanded  and  escalated. 
In  addition,  we  have  some  50.000  men 
of  our  7th  Fleet  off  the  coast,  and  we 
have  20.000  trooF>s  from  South  Korea. 
But  except  for  the  Korean  forces — all 
of  whom  are  maintained,  armed,  fed, 
clothed,  and  paid  by  American  taxpay- 
ers— and  about  850  Australians  and  200 
New  Zealanders.  not  one  ally  of  ours  has 
come  to  our  aid  In  Vietnam — not  Japan, 
despite  the  $4  billion  we  have  paid  to 
build  up  Japan  since  we  destroyed  that 
country  in  World  War  II.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  while  I  was  in  Tokyo  they  were 
rioting  against  Americans.  Even  Chiang 
Kai-shek  with  his  Taiwan  regime  which 
is  a  dependency  of  ours  and  has  received 
some  $4  billion  of  American  taxpayers' 
money,  offered  only  a  token  force  to  help 
us. 

We  Americans  should  have  a  sense  of 
history.  We  should  remember  that  the 
history  of  China  and  of  southeast  Asia 
Shows  that  China  over  thousands  of  years 
has  never  held  sway  over  the  area  known 
as  Vietnam.  Cambodia.  Laos,  and  Thai- 
land. Statues  and  monuments  erected 
throughout  this  area  and  also  Korea — as 
I  observed  during  some  5  days  that  I 
was  in  Korea — commemorate  battles  and 
rulers  centuries  back  who  hurled  back 
the  hordes  of  Chinese  invaders  with  great 
slaughter. 

That  is  true  in  Vietnam.  It  is  certain- 
ly true  in  Thailand.  Successive  Chi- 
nese emperors  sought  in  vain  to  estab- 
lish by  force,  sway  and  authority  over 
this  area  in  southeast  Asia.  History 
proves  they  never  succeeded.  On  occa- 
sions when  their  forces  Invaded  they  held 
certain  limited  areas  or  sectors  only  for 
very  limited  periods  of  time,  and  then 
they  were  driven  back  north.  The  peo- 
ple of  southeast  Asia  have  over  thou- 
sands of  years — over  the  ages — shown  an 
obstinate  Insistence  on  shaping  their  own 
destiny. 

They  have  proven  themselves  in  the 
past  to  be  great  warrlers.  The  Chinese 
never,  never  overcame  this  and  they 
would  fall  now.  The  French  alone — 
with  rifles  and  artillery  against  bows  and 
arrows  and  knives — subjugated  Viet- 
nam; and  then  the  Japanese  took  over 
for  a  short  time  only  in  World  War  n. 
The  Vietnamese  are  fierce,  obstinate, 
determined  fighters  who  have  been  strug- 
gling for  liberty  for  21  years.  They  will 
never  give  up. 

We  lose  face  by  messing  into  this  mis- 
erable civil  war  in  the  steaming  jungles 
and  rice  paddies  of  southeast  Asia.  We 
would  save  face  by  withdrawing  to  bases 
on  the  Vietnam  coast  for  some  short  pe- 
riod of  time,  under  the  guns  of  our  7th 
Fleet  and  cover  of  our  airpower — 
which  is  magnificent,  as  are  oiu-  ground 
forces  and  our  Navy.     Our  airpower.  of 


course.  Is  more  powerful  than  the  air 
and  naval  forces  of  all  other  nations  In 
the  world  combined. 

We  would  do  well  to  withdraw  to  those 
bases  on  the  seacoast  for  the  time  being, 
while  the  matter  is  before  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations.  If  that 
effort  proves  fruitless,  then  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  secure  a  renewal  of 
the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954  with 
armistice  terms  that  might  be  agreed  on 
carried  out  either  by  some  international 
commission  or  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Finally,  I  emphasize  that  If  the  Presi- 
dent would  follow  his  own  judgment  and 
not  listen  to  the  generals  who  are  seek- 
ing to  advise  on  the  foreign  policy  of  our 
country,  we  would  save  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands, and  possibly  millions  of  American 
boys. 

EFFORTS  TOWARD  PEACEFUL  SET- 
TLEMENT OF  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  a 
United  Press  wire  carried  a  story  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  Informed  sources  have 
advised  that  President  Ho  Chi  Minh  of 
North  Vietnam  has  requested  the  Indian 
Government,  as  the  neutral  member  of 
the  International  Control  Commission, 
to  institute  discussions  and  efforts  lead- 
ing to  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

This  report,  which  comes  out  of  New 
Delhi,  further  advises  that  Mrs.  Gandhi, 
of  India,  and  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
that  country  have  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration at  the  present  time. 

Of  course,  I  have  no  knowledge — none 
of  us  has — as  to  the  reliability  of  this 
report,  other  than  that  a  respected  wire 
service  states  it  Is  from  an  informed 
source. 

We  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  this 
report  has  some  substance  to  it  and  that 
It  may  be  the  beginning  of  what  will  lead 
to  an  end  of  the  tragic  war  in  southeast 
Asia. 

Another  report  advises  that  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  vrill  be  on  his  way  this 
evening,  with  a  group  of  other  adminis- 
tration oflQcials.  to  visit  Vietnam  and 
other  countries  in  Asia.  I  can  think  of 
no  member  of  our  Goverrunent  better 
capable  of  undertaking  such  a  mission 
at  this  very  difficult  time. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  weeks  I  have 
been  convinced  that  there  is  far  more 
apprehension  and  opposition  centering 
on  our  growing  involvement  in  Vietnam 
than  has  been  publicly  apparent.  I 
think  sometimes  public  opinion  polls  do 
not  really  get  at  the  heart  of  peoples' 
thinking  on  issues  as  complex  as  this  one. 

Most  people,  for  example,  responded  In 
the  affirmative  when  they  were  asked  if 
they  support  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  our 
part  in  it,  but  the  polls  are  misleading.  In 
that  they  do  not  refiect  the  deep  anxiety 
and  mounting  apprehension  which  peo- 
ple across  this  country  feel  about  our 
growing  Involvement  in  an  Asiatic  war. 

In  my  own  State  of  South  Dakota  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  where  I 
have  traveled  in  recent  days  and  months, 
large  numbers  of  people,  representing 
what  I  regard  to  be  a  fair  cross  section 
of  the  country,  have  told  me  of  their 
concern  over  what  they  believe  to  be  a 
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mistaken  U.S.  course  in  southeast  Asia. 
I  know  that  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  detected  similar  apprehension. 

I  am  convinced  that  many  of  the  same 
people  who  tell  a  pollster  that  they  are 
behmd  the  administration  in  its  foreign 
policy  do  so  with  serious  reservations. 
Perhaps  they  do  it  because  most  of  us 
understandably  hesitate  to  take  issue 
with  our  country's  foreign  policy  in  time 
of  war.  No  one  does  that  lightly.  It  is 
not  comfortable  to  be  in  the  role  of  critic 
at  a  tmie  when  the  Nation  is  committed 
to  battle. 

But  for  whatever  cause,  I  am  sure  that 
administration  policy  planners  will 
gravely  misinterpret  public  opinion  if 
they  assume  that  they  have  an  over- 
whelming mandate  for  a  growing  war  in 
Asia  or  even  for  an  indefinite  continu- 
ance of  our  present  commitment. 

I  am  further  convinced  that  while  the 
administration  cites  the  Bay  of  Tonkin 
resolution  of  August  1964  as  evidence  of 
overwhelming  Senate  support  for  the  war 
buildup,  that  in  fact  there  is  no  such 
support  in  the  Senate  for  the  course  we 
are  now  on.  It  is  my  studied  judgment 
after  private  conversations  with  most  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  that  at  least 
75  percent  of  them  feel  we  never  should 
have  become  involved  militarily  in  Viet- 
nam in  the  first  place. 

I  do  not  know  of  half  a  dozen  Senators 
who  believe  that  the  original  involve- 
ment there  was  wise.  To  be  sure,  some 
of  those  Senators  feel  that  because  we 
did  become  involved,  however  mis- 
takenly, we  have  no  recoui-se  now  except 
to  stay  and  fight  it  out. 

I  can  understand  that  there  may  be 
certain  logic  in  that  position.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  fully  two-thirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  would  be  more  enthu- 
siastic about  a  course  of  action  that 
would  take  us  out  of  Vietnam  than  one 
that  would  take  us  in  any  more  deeply. 
I  do  not  find  any  widespread  backing  on 
the  part  of  U.S.  Senators  for  escalating 
this  war.  What  I  do  find  is  great  doubt, 
if  not  outright  opposition,  to  the  size  of 
the  commitment  we  have  already  made. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  more  sure  each 
day  that  we  must  find  some  way  to  end 
our  involvement  in  this  war. 

We  have  already  committed  forces  far 
beyond  any  reasonable  American  inter- 
est in  that  part  of  the  world.  We  are 
making  what  should  be  a  Vietnamese 
struggle  an  AmericEm  war.  This  is  the 
very  danger  wliich  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  many  of  our  greatest  generals, 
and  other  leading  Americans  have 
warned  against  for  years. 

Resuming  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam was  a  grave  error.  The  case  has 
never  been  made  satisfactorily  for  bomb- 
ing In  the  first  place  or  resuming  the 
bombing.  We  have  been  told  the  bomb- 
ing was  necessary  to  cut  off  the  flow  of 
North  Vietnamese  forces  to  the  south. 
The  facts  are  that  nine  North  Vietnam- 
ese regiments — some  estimates  say  seven 
regiments,  but  somewhere  between  seven 
and  nine  regiments — moved  Into  the 
south  while  the  bombing  was  In  prog- 
ress. This  was  probably  North  Viet- 
nam's method  of  responding  to  the 
bombing. 

As  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  Roger  Hilsman 


said  in  testimony  before  a  House  Foreign 
Affairs  subcommittee : 

Bombing  the  north  probably  makes  It  more 
difficult  for  our  troops  rather  than  helping 
them. 

Hilsman  says  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese regulars  came  south  in  force 
"after  the  bombing,  and  there  is  evidence 
they  pulled  back  at  least  into  the  moun- 
tains during  the  bombing  pause,  which 
may  be  a  signal." 

It  is  probable  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese stepped  up  their  efforts  to  send 
more  men  into  the  fighting  in  the  south 
as  their  way  of  retaliating  to  the  bomb- 
ing attacks  on  the  north. 

Madam  President,  I  have  felt  for 
months  that  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam is  escalating  the  war,  expanding  its 
periphery,  increasing  the  military  pres- 
sures on  our  forces  on  the  ground  in  the 
south,  and  increasing  the  risk  of  a  major 
war  with  the  limitless  forces  of  China. 
Furthermore,  it  has  hardened  the  dip- 
lomatic position  of  North  Vietnam, 
greatly  disappointed  our  friends,  and 
alarmed  many  other  countries  that  have 
been  hoping  for  a  more  restrained  policy 
on  our  part  leading  toward  a  negotiated 
settlement. 

Shortly  before  the  decision  to  resume 
the  bombing  was  announced,  the  press 
was  filled  with  what  appeared  to  be 
planted  stories  charging  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  had  increased  their  anti- 
aircraft defenses  during  the  pause. 
What  these  stories  did  not  say  but  which 
we  now  learn  is  that  the  buildup  of  anti- 
aircraft defenses  proceeded  at  no  faster 
pace  than  during  the  bombing  exercises 
all  last  year. 

A  column  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
February  4.  1966,  has  this  interesting 
comment: 

Official  sources  here  said  today  that  al- 
though the  North  Vietnamese  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  bombing  pause  to  repair 
bridges  and  roads  and  other  lines  of  com- 
munication, the  work  they  did  on  antiair- 
craft defenses  was  no  more  Intensive  than 
before  the  pause  and  these  defenses  had 
not  been  Improved  substantially. 

I  saw  one  report  that  the  SAM  missile 
sites  around  the  cities  of  North  Vietnam 
have  been  increased  by  10  during  the  37- 
day  bombing  pause,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  50  such  missile  sites  were  installed 
while  the  bombing  was  in  progress.  It 
Is  true,  too,  that  certain  bridges  and 
roads  were  repaired  during  the  bombing 
pause,  but  It  is  equally  true  that  those 
repairs  were  going  on  during  the  bomb- 
ing period  last  year. 

In  the  kind  of  guerrilla  war  which  faces 
us  in  South  Vietnam,  it  is  a  delusion  to 
believe  that  aerial  bombardment  can 
turn  the  tide.  I  think  it  has  done  far 
more  harm  to  our  cause  than  any  posi- 
tive results  it  has  achieved.  I  think  the 
advocates  of  bombing  North  Vietnam 
have  perpetrated  a  delusion  in  giving  the 
impression  that  such  tactics  would  save 
American  lives  In  the  south  and  bring 
the  war  to  an  earlier  conclusion. 

Before  the  administration  goes  further 
with  involvement  in  this  war,  I  think 
that  our  policy  planners  should  ask 
themselves  the  following  questions.  I 
have  pulled  together  a  dozen  brief  ques- 
tions that  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
corisideration. 


SOME    QIJESTIONS    ABOUT    VIETNAM 

First.  Why  have  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  Senate's  most  internationEilly 
minded  Members  including  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
(Mr.  FuLBRiGHT).  the  majority  leader 
I  Mr.  Mansfield  1.  and  the  senior  Repub- 
lican of  the  Senate  (Mr.  Aiken] — men 
who  have  strongly  backed  a  dynamic 
U.S.  foreign  policy  over  the  years — why 
have  they  questioned  our  deepening  in- 
tervention in  Vietnam? 

Second.  Why  has  a  large  portion  of 
the  university  community — both  stu- 
dents and  faculty — a  community  tradi- 
tionally in  support  of  U.S.  efforts 
abroad — including  former  Ambsissador 
George  Kennan.  the  author  of  the  U.S. 
containment  policy;  Profs.  Qulncy 
Wright  and  Hans  Morgenthau.  noted  ex- 
perts on  international  law  and  politics; 
Prof.  George  Kahin.  director  of  Cornell 
University's  Southeast  Asia  Studies  pro- 
gram and  Prof.  Bernard  Fall,  whose 
knowledge  of  Vietnam  is  perhaps  second 
to  none — why  do  these  and  dozens  of 
other  top  authorities  on  southeast  Asia 
all  oppose  our  policy  in  Vietnam? 

Third.  Why  has  the  strongest  and 
most  vocal  support  for  the  administra- 
tion's bombing  and  escalation  efforts  in 
Vietnam  come  from  those  who  advo- 
cated Senator  Goldwater's  election  in 
1964?  Did  not  a  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can electorate  reject  the  Senator's  cam- 
paign prescription  for  bombing  North 
Vietnam  and  defoliating  the  jungle  and 
destroying  the  rice  crops  of  South  Viet- 
nam? 

Fourth.  Much  has  been  made  of  the 
*o-called  beatnik  element  joining  in  the 
Vietnam  protest  demonstrations.  But 
what  can  be  said  about  the  demonstra- 
tive backing  of  the  Vietnam  war  by  the 
Hells  Angels,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and 
American  Nazi  Party? 

Fifth.  Why  have  most  of  our  longtime 
allies,  most  of  the  countries  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
and,  indeed,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  countries  of  the  world  been  op- 
posed or  indifferent  toward  our  Vietnam 
policy? 

Sixth.  Why  have  hundreds  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  clergymen  and  religious 
leaders  spoken  out  against  our  policy  in 
southeast  Asia? 

Seventh,  Has  our  Government  forgot- 
ten the  strong  warnings  of  Generals 
Ridgway.  MacArthur.  Bradley,  and 
Gavin — who  is  now  testifying  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee — have  we 
forgotten  the  warnings  of  those  generals 
against  US.  hivolvement  In  Asiatic  wars? 

Eighth,  Have  we  rejected  the  late 
President  Kennedy's  warning  of  Septem- 
ber 2,  1963: 

I  don't  think  that  unless  a  greater  effort 
Is  made  by  the  (South  Vietnam)  Govern- 
ment to  win  popular  support  that  the  war 
can  be  won  out  there.  In  the  final  analysis. 
It  Is  their  war.  They  are  the  ones  who  have 
to  win  or  lose  It,  We  can  help  them,  we  can 
give  them  equipment,  we  can  send  our  men 
out  there  as  advisers,  but  they  have  to  win 
it — the  people  of  Vietnam — against  the  Com- 
munists. We  are  prepared  to  continue  to 
assist  them,  but  I  don't  think  that  the  war 
can  be  won  unless  the  people  support  the 
effort. 
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Ninth.  Has  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  abandoned  the  statement  he 
made  In  congressional  testimony  In 
February  1964,  when  he  said : 

I  think  we  mu»t  recognize  that  succew  In 
the  counterln«urgency  campaign  In  South 
Vietnam  depen<U  primarily  upon  the  South 
Vietnamese  them»elve«.  It  depends  upon 
their  ability  to  construct  a  stable  govern- 
ment. It  depends  upon  their  willingness  to 
flght.  It  depends  upon  the  competency  with 
which  they  are  led.  It  depends  upon  the 
extent  to  which  their  government  deserves 
and  receives  the  loyalty  of  the  people,  and 
the  support  of  the  people  All  of  these  con- 
ditions are  conditions  that  additional  men 
and  equipment  from  the  UnlteO.  SUtes  are 
not  likely  to  advance. 

Tenth.  Why  is  the  mainland  Chinese 
Government  apparently  doing  all  in  Its 
power  to  keep  us  deeply  involved  In  the 
war  in  southeast  Asia? 

Eleventh.  At  the  end  of  World  War  n 
the  United  States  generally  supported 
nationalistic  independence  movements 
against  the  imperial  nations  of  Western 
Europe.  For  example,  we  supported  the 
effort  of  India  to  achieve  independence 
from  Britain;  we  pressured  the  Dutch  to 
give  up  Indonesia  and  the  British  to 
grant  independence  to  Malaya;  we 
granted  independence  to  the  Philip- 
pines. Only  in  Vietnam  did  we  throw 
our  weight  against  the  revolutionary 
forces  and  Instead  commit  our  support 
to  the  French  Imperial  system.  Why  in 
this  one  instance  did  we  back  a  contin- 
uance of  colonial  control  against  a  pop- 
ular move  for  independence?  Why  did 
we  then  encourage  our  protege  in  Saigon, 
Diem,  to  repudiate  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment which  called  for  elections  in  1956 
to  decide  the  future  course  of  Vietnam? 

Finally,  why  do  such  distinguished 
columnists  as  Walter  Llppmann,  Mar- 
quis Childs,  James  Reston,  Joseph  Kraft, 
Emmett  John  Hughes,  Richard  SUmes. 
and  Drew  Pearson,  and  such  respected 
editors  as  those  of  the  Knight  newspa- 
pers, the  New  York  Times,  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  and  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal, and  many  other  prominent  news- 
papers so  consistently  question  our 
deepening  course  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  President,  in  ime  with  my  earlier 
statements  about  the  contrast  between 
the  public  opinion  polls  and  the  actual 
feelings  of  Americans  about  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  I  cite  the  extremely  revealing 
article  entitled  "Aversion  to  Viet  War 
Heard."  written  by  Mr.  Harold  James, 
and  published  In  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  Monday,  February  7,  1966. 
Mr.  James  found  in  talking  with  a  cross 
section  of  Americans  that  most  of  them 
are  opposed  to  the  war  and  our  present 
policy.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  James'  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Amxeicams  QtTXBtKD:    AvcmsiON  to  Viet  War 
BUxao 

(By  Howard  James,  staff  correspondent  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor) 

CmcAOO. — Are  Americans  In  general  sud- 
denly concerned  about  where  they  are  going 
In  Vietnam? 

To  find  out.  I  stationed  myself  In  the 
minots    Central    Railroad    terminal,    where 


commuters  pour  In  from  Chicago's  South 
Side  and  suburbs  and  from  northwestern 
Indiana. 

By  national  standards  the  sampling  was 
small.  Most  of  those  selected  were  blue- 
collar  workers — men  and  women  representing 
the  bulk  of  the  American  people.  Here  Is 
what  I  learned : 

Most  are  opposed  to  the  war. 

Like  the  Nation's  politicians  most  are  split 
over  what  to  do  about  It.  Some  want  to 
flght  harder  and  win.  Others  say  pull  out 
at  any  cost 

With  few  exceptions,  they  wonder  why 
Americans  are  fighting  in  Vietnam.  They 
have  heard  explanations,  but  often  do  not 
find  them  satisfactory  or  logical. 

Almost  all  fear  a  nuclear  war  with  Com- 
munist China  as  the  outgrowth  A  few  feel 
the  United  States  should  get  Into  that  war 
now — before  China  has  a  greater  nuclear 
capability 

r.N.     aOl.E    VRCED 

One  of  the  most  interestii'.g  react.ons  cen- 
ters on  President  Johnson's  role  In  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Many  who  bitterly  condemned 
present  VS.  policy  in  Vietnam,  at  the  same 
time  approved  the  President's  approach  'yet 
not  one  specifically  mentioned  his  peace 
efforts  as  the  reison 

Sample  comments : 

A  photostiit  operator:  "Vietnam  Is  one  of 
the  main  tf)pics  everyone  talks  about  txlay 
I  know  I  feel  we  s-hiuld  pull  out.  ^We  should 
never  been  in  there  In  the  first  pl.ice. 

"It  is  absolutely  not  worth  people  getting 
killed  At  one  time  the  country  belonged 
to  China,  and  I  think  eventually  they  will  get 
it  back.  At  least  90  percent  of  the  people 
are  opposed  to  this  war      I'm  sure  of  It. 

"Johnson  got  ensnared.  It  s  not  his  fault. 
If  Kennedy  was  still  alive  I  don't  think  we 
would  be  in  this  mess.  I'm  uf:a:d  of  China 
We  should  get  to  a  conference  table.  And 
the  UN    ought  to  do  more  " 

Mailman-  "The  President  Is  doing  the 
right  thing  •  •  ♦  I  don't  think  Vietnam  Is 
worth  dying  over.  Look  at  history.  The 
Communists  took  over  a  lot  of  countries  in 
Europe  and  we  didn't  do  anything. 

"We  should  have  .'tarted  with  Poland 
Now  I'm  afraid  were  g  ilng  to  be  !n  a  war 
with  Red  China  I  don't  think  It's  neces- 
sary. 

C0NCE8.N  FOB  SONS 

"What  about  our  allies?  Like  Canada  and 
the  others''  They  keep  selling  to  Red  China. 
Why  do  we  let  our  allies  trade  with  the  Com- 
munists? \'d  it  does  Is  prolong  this  war 
and  keep  the  other  side  from  coming  to  the 
pe«ce  table  " 

Woman  selling  candy:  "I've  got  two  sons 
that  are  going  to  have  to  go  in  I  think 
we  should  keep  otu-  noses  out  of  it.  We've 
got  no  buslnes.s  over  there.  Most  of  my 
friends  feel  that  way.  We  feel  we've  had 
enough  wars  and  it's  about  time  we  stopped 
•11   this  business 

"We  pour  our  money  here  and  pour  our 
money  there  and  these  people  all  over  the 
world  don't  even  have  respect  for  us,  and 
why?  That's  how  I  feel  I  have  two  sons. 
My  friends  have  boys.  My  friends  don't  say 
too  much  •  •  •  we  Just  klnda  look  at  our 
boys." 

Male  office  clerk;  "As  long  as  we're  there 
we  should  make  the  meet  of  It  The  ques- 
tion Is,  why  did  we  go  there  in  the  first  place. 
One  life  Is  too  many  to  lose.  By  the  same 
token,  maybe  we  will  save  lives  later  on. 
Only  history  will  tell.  Look  at  Truman  and 
the  atomic  bomb. 

PtTRPOSE     PONDERED 

"Maybe  If  I  had  a  brother  or  somebody 
over  there,  or  If  I  was  a  woman — a  gal  with 
a  husband  over  there — maybe  I  would  feel 
different.  Too  many  of  us  are  to  concerned 
with  our  Immediate  personal  problems.  And 
to  a  lot  of  us  Vietnam  Isn  t  a  personal 
problem." 


Wrestling-match  promoter:  "Everybody's 
talking  about  Vietnam.  That  and  inflation 
and  foreign  aid.  What  I  don't  undersUnd  Is 
If  communism  Is  so  bad,  why  Is  It  spre.i(iing 
and  spreading  all  over  the  world.  This  coun- 
try Is  spending  millions  to  keep  others  from 
going  Conrununlst.  But  what  difference  has 
It  made.  One  told  us  to  'go  Jump  In  the  like' 
or  something.    But  we  keep  glvln'  out  money. 

"I  don't  know  why  we're  In  there  •  •  •. 
Now  It  looks  like  we  might  be  heading  for 
another  world  war." 

A  hospital  Janitor:  "Quite  a  few  people  are 
talking  about  Vietnam  •  •  *.  It  should  be 
an  all-out  effort.  I  think  we  should  u^e  more 
air  power.  It  shouldn't  lead  to  a  war  with 
Red  China." 

Young  housewife:  "Some  of  my  girl 
friends  have  brothers  in  Vietnam.  They 
think  It's  terrible,  too — so  m.iny  people 
getting  killed.  It's  all  the  fault  of  Commu- 
nists. I  guess  all  we  can  do  Is  fight  harder 
and  arrive  at  some  kind  of  decision  " 

Retired  scrap-metal  worker:  "Nobody  wins 
In  any  war.  Both  sides  lose.  The  best  thing 
to  do  is  negotiate.  Let  'em  have  wh.itever 
they  want.  We  got  no  business  there.  'We 
should  stay  out.  Asia  Isn't  worth  anything 
to  us." 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Surprising  Challenge  to  Johnson's 
Viet  Policy,"  written  by  the  distinguished 
journalist,  Richard  Wilson,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of 
February  6,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Surprising    Challenge    to    Johnson's    Viet 

Policy 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

A  future  historian  may  blink  with  In- 
credulity when  he  studies  how  in  1966  a 
determined  group  in  the  Senate  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  political  party  challenged  him  In 
the  conduct  of  a  war. 

It  would  not  be  bo  surprising  If  the  duly 
constituted  political  opposition  were  mur- 
muring and  rumbling.  This  was  not  unusual 
In  other  wars. 

But  when  the  elected  leader  of  the  Presi- 
dent's party  In  the  Senate  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  cut  at 
the  ground  under  the  President's  position 
and  doggedly  continue  to  get  him  to  change 
his  policy  it  Is  highly  unusual. 

When  upward  of  20  Senators  of  the  Presi- 
dent's party  covertly  or  openly  oppose  and 
undermine  the  Commander  in  Chief's  mili- 
tary strategy  and  broad  purposes,  the  duly 
constituted  opposition  Is  constrained  to  keep 
quiet. 

That  is  what  the  Republicans  in  Congress, 
generally  speaking,  are  now  doing.  They 
are  letting  the  Democrats  continue  to  shake 
public  confidence,  which  Is  shaky  enough 
anyway.  In  the  JustlflablUty  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

The  President's  leader  In  Congress.  Sen- 
ator Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana,  has  been 
opposed  to  this  Involvement  from  the  be- 
ginning. So  In  effect  has  Senator  William 
PuLBRiGHT.  Democrat,  of  Arkansas.  The  op- 
position of  the  President  Is  formidable. 

These  Senators  are  trying  to  force  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  accept 
what  amounts  to  defeat  in  Vietnam.  They 
are  supported  by  powerful  voices  In  the  press. 
This  effort  Is  no  longer  an  expression  of  in- 
tellectual or  beatnik  opinion,  but  a  political 
revolt  of  considerable  proportion. 

The  present  situation  of  President  John- 
son has  no  comparability  to  Lincoln's  quar- 
rels with  Congress  and  his  generals:  it  has  no 
relation  to  Trtiman's  discharge  of  MacArthur. 
This  is  primarily  a  challenge  to  Johnsons 
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right  to  conduct  the  Vietnam  war  at  all; 
and  secondarily,  a  challenge  to  the  way  he 
Is  conducting  it,  and  to  his  general  alms 
and  purposes. 

The  Pul bright  group  in  confrontations 
with  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  and 
others,  says  In  effect  that  the  President  has 
far  exceeded  the  limited  approval  given  by 
Congress  to  the  Vietnam  intervention.  It 
is  saying  to  him  that  he  had  better  stop 
the  fighting  now  before  he  gets  Into  a 
large-scale  war  with  Commtmlst  China  that 
may  lead  to  a  third  world  war. 

Concessions  or  humiliation  are  not  Im- 
portant to  the  Pulbrlght  group;  they  contend 
that  our  vital  Interests  are  not  Involved  and 
that  this  war  Is  not  worth  the  cost  and  the 
risk. 

Any  attack  on  the  motives  of  these  men  or 
conclusions  that  they  are  aiding  the  enemy 
is  clearly  unjustifiable.  They  have  every 
right  to  oppose  this  involvement  If  only  be- 
cause a  full-scale  national  decision  never  has 
been  made. 

Only  the  legalists  would  contend  that  a 
congressional  resolution  adopted  following 
pin-prick  torpedo  boat  attacks  on  our  war- 
ships authorized  a  military  expedition  that 
Is  apparently  scheduled  to  mount  to  600,000 
men  and  may  force  a  reserve  callup  and 
Incre.^sed  taxes. 

What  is  lacking  is  a  clear,  unambiguous 
declaration  by  Congress  supporting  the  war 
In  Vietnam  as  it  exists  today  and  may  exist 
tomorrow.  One  objection  to  a  declaration 
of  w.ir  Is  that  it  may  force  similar  declara- 
tions on  the  other  side  that  would  prove 
irreversible.  Another  objection  is  that  a  de- 
bate of  a  new  resolution  would  feed  the  false 
assumption  of  the  Asian  Communists  that 
American  opposition  to  the  war  Is  so  great 
that  we  will  finally  give  up. 

Neither  of  thes&  objections  has  much  ap- 
plication to  the  President's  problem  right 
now  His  problem  Is  that  he  has  escalated 
the  war  so  much,  and  may  have  to  do  It  so 
much  more,  that  neither  Congress  nor  the 
general  public  has  the  sense  that  this  U 
their  own  commitment. 

They  think  of  it  more  as  a  commitment 
arrived  at  without  full  endorsement  by 
Johnson.  Rusk  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara— which,  in  fact,  is  the  case. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  President  has 
not  consulted  with  Congress  nor  measured 
public  opinion.  It  is  to  say  that  he  has 
arrived  at  Judgments  on  how  he  analyzes 
these  factors;  another  President  might 
analyze  them  another  way. 

Consequently  the  President  needs  a  formal 
affirmation  of  his  policy  If  he  Is  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  confidence  that  this  critical 
situation  demands. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one 
01  the  best  informed  men  writing  on 
American  foreign  policy  today  is  the 
bnlliant  columnist,  Joseph  Kraft.  He 
has  written  a  number  of  highly  Important 
articles  on  the  Vietnam  war,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  his  Washington  Post  column 
of  January  29,  1966.  entitled  "The  Ag- 
nostic Voice." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
'■as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Agnostic  Voice 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

One  voice.  It  seems  to  me,  has  been  missing 

irom  the  clamor  over  whether  or  not  to  re- 

»^e   bombing    North    Vietnam.      It    Is   the 

^oice  of  those  who  don't  know,  and  know 

wey  don't  know— the  voice  of  the  agnostics. 

Perhaps    above    all    others,    however,    the 

agnostic   voice  deserves    to   be   heard.     For 


while  dogmatic  assertions  are  expressed  In  all 
quarters  at  all  times,  the  fact  Is  that  Amer- 
ican policy  m  Vietnam  Is  largely  grounded 
on  hunches,  guesses,  prejudices,  and  assump- 
tions— on  propositions  that  are  unknown 
and   unknowable,   untested   and   untestable. 

For  example,  there  Is  the  assumption  that 
the  National  Liberation  Front,  or  Vietcong 
Insurgent  movement.  Is  the  pure  puppet 
of  the  Hanoi  government  In  North  Vietnam. 
To  hear  the  Secretary  of  State  tell  It,  no 
doubt  on  that  score  can  even  be  admitted. 

But  the  tJ.S.  Government  knows  next  to 
nothing  about  the  pollUcs  of  the  Vietcong. 
Systematic  Investigation  waa  not  even  begun 
until  late  last  summer.  The  study  that  re- 
sulted offers  no  explanation  of  why  the  Viet- 
cong changed  its  Secretary  General  three 
times  In  less  than  a  year — a  critical  develop- 
ment. It  does  not  indicate  why  the  admit- 
tedly Communist  element  of  the  front,  the 
Peoples  Revolutionary  Party,  was  not  set  up 
until  1962,  or  why  it  was  set  up  then — an- 
other critical  development.  It  asserts  that 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  Communist  wing 
of  the  front  Is  a  man  who  has  been  for  the 
last  3  years  in  Algiers — a  manifest  absurdity. 

A  second  assumption  In  Washington  Is  that 
there  is  no  interest  in  negotiating  on  the  part 
of  the  Hanoi  government.  That  view  is  now 
supplemented  by  confident  assertions  that 
such  experienced  and  Western-oriented  lead- 
ers as  President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  Premier 
Pham  Van  Dong  have  lost  power  to  a  Chi- 
nese-oriented hard  liner — Le  Duan,  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist Party. 

But  that  whole  story  finds  its  source  In  an 
English  scholar,  P.  J.  Honey.  Mr.  Honey  has 
been  out  of  North  Vietnam  for  years.  He  has 
argued  that  since  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  is  a  clever 
fellow  who  would  not  work  his  country  into  a 
box,  and  that  since  North  Vietnam  is  now 
plainly  in  a  bad  box.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  cannot 
possibly  be  running  the  country.  That  the- 
ory, even  If  it  had  a  respectable  base  in  logic, 
is  at  least  put  Into  question  by  several  visi- 
tors who  have  seen  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  in  Hanoi 
during  the  last  2  months. 

As  to  the  notion  that  Le  Duan  is  a  Chinese- 
oriented  hard  liner.  It  is  pure  speculation. 
It  is  matched  by  an  equally  Justified  specu- 
lation that  Le  Duan  takes  a  middle  position 
between  those  in  Hanoi  who  look  toward 
Moscow  and  those  who  look  toward  Pelplng. 
Still  a  third  Washington  assumption  is 
that  the  Vietnamese  struggle  Is  a  first  step  In 
a  long-range  Communist  Chinese  program 
for  world  domination.  In  support  of  that 
view  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and.  following 
his  lead.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara, 
have  cited  as  the  "Chinese  Mein  Kampf  a 
long  article  on  strategic  doctrine  written  by 
the  Chinese  Defense  Minister,  Lin  Plao  last 
fall. 

But  as  a  rec«nt  study  of  the  article  by  the 
Rand  Corp.  Indicates,  the  Lin  Plao  statement 
can  be  read  as  a  move  by  Pelplng  to  wash  Its 
hands  of  the  Vietnamese  war.  And  to  me,  at 
least,  there  are  Indications  both  in  the  Un 
Plao  statement  and  in  the  Important  speech 
made  recently  by  the  political  director  of  the 
Chinese  Army,  Hsiao  Hua,  that  the  true  point 
at  Issue  is  a  struggle  between  Hanoi  and 
Pelplng  for  control  over  the  Vietcong. 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  all  the  ruling 
ofHclal  assumptions  In  Washington  are  right. 
But  that  Is  not  the  point.  The  point  Is  that 
they  rest  on  a  foundation  of  guesswork.  This 
country  cannot  be  certain,  or  even  close  to 
certain,  about  any  of  the  central  political  re- 
lations on  the  other  side. 

In  this  circumstance,  agnosticism  seems 
to  me  a  healthy  state  of  mind.  And  If  it  does 
not  solve  the  question  whether  or  not  to 
bomb,  it  suggests  the  wisdom  of  caution:  of 
not  moving  except  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary; of  a  modeet  no  lose,  as  against  an  ambi- 
tious win,  strategy;  of  small  steps  by  small 
things. 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Norman  Cousins,  editor  of  the  Saturday 
Review,  also  has  written  a  number  of 
thoughtful  pieces  on  the  crisis  in  Viet- 
nam. I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  his 
editorial  entitled  "Dilemmas  and  Agomes 
for  All,"  published  in  the  Saturday  Re- 
view of  February  5,  1966, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dilemmas  and  Agonies  for  All 
In  one  respect,  at  least,  the  participants 
and  many  of  the  nonparticipants  involved 
in  Vietnam  stand  on  the  same  ground.  All 
of  them  are  bedeviled  by  dilemmas  and 
agonies;  none  of  them  has  an  unmuddied 
choice  or  prospect.  This  may  make  life 
hard  for  all  concerned  but  it  may  also  repre- 
sent a  hope  for  peace  In  Vietnam. 

Begin  with  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  has  been  getting  deeper  Into  Vietnam 
because  it  wants  to  get  out.  That  is,  the 
United  States  feels  its  only  chance  of  ending 
the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  by  convincing  the 
enemy  it  Is  prepared  to  flght  the  war  on  ever 
higher  levels— levels  too  costly  for  the  enemy 
to  sustain.  But  these  same  levels  may  be 
even  more  costly  for  the  United  States  than 
for  the  enemy.  For  the  last  thing  in  this 
world  the  United  States  wants  Is  a  toe-to-toe 
encounter  with  Communist  China  and  its 
limitless  reserves  of  manpower.  And  the 
United  States  knows  that  if  it  should  at- 
tempt to  bypass  a  land  war  by  reaching  for 
nuclear  firepower,  the  result  could  be  a 
larger  fire  than  we  or  anyone  else  might  be 
able  to  put  out. 

Just  as  the  United  States  Is  trapped  be- 
tween the  Impossible  and  the  Intolerable  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  has  lis  own 
agonies  and  dilemmas.  It  Is  Irrevocably  and 
totally  dependent  on  the  United  States.  If 
the  United  States  withdraws,  the  wall 
against  the  north,  already  permeable  would 
evaporate.  But  If  the  United  States  stays  In 
Vietnam  and  succeeds  In  bringing  about 
negotiations,  the  specific  result  is  likely  to 
be  a  test  of  self-determination,  since  the 
United  States  has  proclaimed  from  the  start 
that  its  main  objective  In  Vietnam  is  to  give 
the  people  a  chance  to  choose  their  own  gov- 
ernment and  way  of  life,  free  of  coercion  or 
subversion.  Self-determination,  however  is 
a  test  which  South  Vietnam  officials  have 
sought  to  discourage  on  the  grounds  It  may 
be  premature.  So  South  Vietnam  would  like 
the  Americans  to  press  for  victory  In  a  situ- 
ation which  the  Americans  have  already  de- 
clared permits  no  victory. 

North  Vietnam's  cup  of  dilemmas  Is  no  less 
full.  It  cannot  flght  the  war  without  out- 
side aid.  If  It  takes  as  much  aid  as  it  needs 
from  the  Russians,  who  live  far  away,  the 
Chinese,  who  live  next  door,  may  decide  to 
occupy  the  entire  premises.  And  If  the 
North  Vietnamese  get  as  much  aid  as  they 
need  from  the  Chinese,  the  Chinese  will  in- 
sist on  controlling  its  use.  If  North  Viet- 
nam refuses  to  negotiate  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, the  result  is  likely  to  be  a  sharp  step- 
up  in  the  American  military  effort.  But  the 
alternative— negotiations— calls  for  a  meas- 
ure of  Independence  and  detachment  from 
the  Chinese  that  Hanoi  may  be  reluctant  to 
attempt,  especially  if  no  other  big  brothers 
are  nearby. 

And  the  Russians,  too,  are  literally  satu- 
rated with  dilemmas.  Their  basic  interests 
In  Vietnam  are  not  too  dissimilar  from  those 
of  the  United  States.  The  one  thing  the 
Soviet  Union  would  not  like  to  see  happen 
Is  the  extension  of  Chinese  influence  or 
power  anywhere  in  the  world,  especially  In 
Asia.  And  the  total  or  precipitate  with- 
drawal of  the  United  States  from  Indochina 
would  produce  a  significant  increase  In  that 
probability.     But    the    Soviet    Union    feels 
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compelled  to  send  military  aid  to  North  Viet- 
nam because  of  the  requlrementa  of  soli- 
darity Inside  the  Communist  world. 

Communist  China  U  In  a  position  to  ex- 
ploit the  agonies  and  dilemmas  of  others  in 
Vietnam,  but  It  U  far  from  enjoying  a  con- 
fident serenity  Itself.  For  despite  every- 
thing they  may  say  about  their  ability  to 
survive  an  atomic  war,  the  Chinese  have  had 
far  more  difficulty  In  raising  the  level  of 
their  Industry  and  agriculture  than  they  had 
anticipated.  Even  If  China  should  survive  a 
major  war.  It  Is  highly  doubtful  that  the 
present  government  or  any  government  could 
stirvlve  poet-atomic  conditions,  assuming 
the  wreckage  Is  not  complete.  And  the  more 
Pelplng  goads  Hanoi  to  carry  on  or  8t«p  up 
the  flght,  the  closer  Pelplng  lUelf  geU  to  n 
confrontation  In  which  the  prospects  will  be 
as  bleak  for  her  as  they  are  for  anyone  else. 

The  agonies  and  dilemmas  splU  over  to 
the  nations  of  central  Europe.  The  longer 
the  war  continues,  the  greater  the  danger 
that  the  hardliners  Inside  the  Kremlin  will 
return  to  power.  If  that  should  happen. 
there  would  be  a  tightening  of  controls  over 
central  Europe,  especially  in  Poland,  Yugo- 
slavia. Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia  Those 
governments  have  a  direct  stake  In  an  early 
end  to  the  Vietnam  war  but  Ideological 
unity  calls  for  their  support  of  North  Viet- 
nam, which  Is  not  the  surest  way  of  ending 
the  war. 

In  a  curious  sense,  there  Is  hope  In  the 
very  fact  of  agonies  and  dilemmas,  for  If 
there  are  enough  of  them  and  If  they  are 
severe  enough,  alternatives  that  were  re- 
jected out  of  hand  In  the  past  may  seem  less 
unattractive  now.  Peace  begins  with  the 
awareness  by  all  parties  concerned  that  there 
Is  very  little  personal  gain  In  a  continuation 
of  the  present  struggle.  The  one  agency 
which  so  far  has  not  been  able  to  play  a 
vital  role,  for  a  wide  variety  of  reasons,  may 
be  increasingly  relevant  and  useful.  That 
agency,  of  course,  is  the  United  Nations. 
True,  the  U.N.  cannot  enforce  a  settlement: 
It  may  not  even  be  able  to  command  one. 
But  the  U.N.  can  at  least  help  to  provide 
the  auspices  under  which  a  settlement  might 
take  shape,  and  It  could  help  monitor  the 
terms — If  enough  of  the  principals  have 
enough  of  a  desire  to  find  a  way  out. 

At  the  very  least,  the  U.N.  Is  now  In  a  po- 
sition to  define  an  alternative  to  the  present 
deadend.  It  will  take  adroitness  to  weave 
the  U.N.  Into  Vietnam.  But  at  least  the 
U.N.  Is  less  vulnerable  to  the  agonies  and 
dilemmas  of  the  national  sovereignties.  Such 
was  the  original  Intention  and  hope. 

N.C. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  <S.  9)  to  provide  re- 
adjustment assistance  to  veterans  who 
serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  In- 
duction period,  with  an  amendment,  In 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HR.  9883)  to 
amend  subchapter  S  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  for 
other  purposes.  In  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  9883)  to  amend  sub- 
chapter 8  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes.  was  read  twice  by  Its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


PROPOSED  REPEAL  OF  SECTION 
14<bi  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending 
question,  which  is  the  consideration  of 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
iH.R.  77 >  to  repeal  section  14' bi  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, and  section  703' b»  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  Act  of  1959  and 
to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  section 
8'a)  (3>  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
Mansfield  1  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  <H.R.  77)  to 
repeal  section  14ibi  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act,  as  amended,  and  sec- 
tion 703(b)  of  the  Labor-Management 
Reporting  Act  of  1959  and  to  amend  the 
first  proviso  of  section  8iaM3>  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
administration  and  the  congressional  ad- 
vocates of  the  right-to-work  repealer  are 
sincere  in  their  alleged  concern  over  la- 
bor strife  in  this  country,  and  are  really 
serious  about  doing  something  construc- 
tive In  the  area  of  labor  relations,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  they  start 
with  a  full-scale  congressional  review  of 
the  role  presently  played  in  this  field  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

For  this  modern-day  star  "chamber  of 
the  house  of  labor"  has  become  so  no- 
toriously and  brazenly  biased,  so  com- 
pletely devoid  of  any  semblance  of  fair 
play  or  intellectual  impartiality,  it  has 
created  an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty, 
frustration,  and  bitterness  throughout 
the  business  world  as  well  as  with  the 
rank  and  file  of  American  workingmen. 
They  have  willfully  twisted,  distorted, 
and  perverted  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  the  law  in  such  a  maimer  as  to 
clearly  expose  their  contempt  for  the 
legislative  intent  of  the  Congress,  and 
make  sheer  mockery  of  the  statutory 
rights  of  businessmen  and  workingmen 
throughout  our  country. 

As  a  result  of  recent  decisions  of  the 
Board  in  particular,  any  statement  to 
the  effect  that  union  designations  are 
reached  by  a  majority  of  the  employees 
in  a  "free  election,"  or  that  the  statutory 
rights  of  the  individual  employee  will 
be  protected  by  the  NLRB  after  he  be- 
comes a  union  member,  appear  to  be  un- 
mitigated nonsense. 

The  deep-rooted  apprehension  with 
which  the  business  community  views  the 
mounting  trend  of  open  hostility  by  the 
present  National  Labor  Board  and  the 


growing  influence  exercised  over  its  ac- 
tions by  organized  labor,  is  summed  up 
in  the  September  1965  Issue  of  Nation's 
Business  as  follows: 

Businessmen  are  becoming  convinced  that 
the  cards  are  stacked  against  them  when 
they  go  before  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  the  Federal  agency  charged  with  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  employers,  of  unions. 
and   of   Individual   workers. 

And  with  good  reason.  Growing  union 
and  other  liberal  Influence  on  the  agency  and 
shifts  In  Board  policies  In  favor  of  unions 
began  In  the  Kennedy  administration  and 
continue  at  an  alarming  rate  today. 

CLIMATE    FAVORS    UNIONS 

Many  employers  dealing  with  the  NLRB 
feel  that  a  prounlon  climate,  reminiscent  ol 
the  Wagner  Act  days  when  the  Board  was 
widely  believed  to  be  prejudiced  against  em- 
ployers, pervades  the  agency  from  the  staff 
on  up  through  the  trial  examiners,  to  the 
flve-man  Board  and  even  beyond— to  the 
White  House. 

Although  the  Board  has  equal  responsi- 
bility to  labor,  management,  and  individual 
workers,  the  White  House  feels  that  major 
appointments,  surely  those  to  the  Board  it- 
self, must  have  AFL-CIO  approval. 

George  Meany,  president  of  the  labor  fed- 
eration, has  been  given  a  virtual  veto  power. 
His  opposition  blocked  the  reappointment 
to  a  third  5-year  term  last  December  of  Boyd 
Leedom,  former  presiding  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  South  Dakota,  who  had  been 
chairman  of  the  Board  until  deposed  by  the 
Kennedy  administration  In  1961. 

The  nationally  eminent  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  has 
voiced  similar  alarm  over  the  increas- 
ingly reckless  and  frequently  arrogant 
assertions  by  members  of  the  NLRB, 
both  in  their  oflBicial  decisions  and  in 
their  public  statements.  Mr.  Eugene 
Kenney,  manager  and  labor  counsel  of 
the  chamber's  labor  relations  depart- 
ment, testifying  on  September  17,  1965, 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  stated  as  follows: 

The  chamber  appreciates  this  opportunity 
to  present  its  views  to  the  committee  con- 
cerning an  investigation  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  We  urge  the  com- 
mittee to  conduct  extensive  hearings  on  all 
phases  of  NLRB  activities. 

Decisions  and  practices  by  the  NLRB  In  the 
past  few  years  have  been  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  management.  The  NLRB  In  the 
past  few  years  have  not  only  exceeded  lt« 
authority,  but  Its  decisions  do  not  reflect  the 
balanced  viewpoint  that  Congress  Implicitly 
Intended  for  this  agency  to  maintain  when 
Congress  stated  In  section  1(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  that  "It  Is  the 
purpose  and  pwUcy  of  this  act,  in  order  to 
promote  the  full  flow  of  commerce,  to  pre- 
scribe the  legitimate  rights  of  both  employees 
and  employers  In  their  relations  affecting 
commerce  •    •   •." 

Recent  NLRB  decisions,  however,  have 
distorted  this  policy  to  mean  that  the  pre- 
vailing consideration  In  virtually  all  so-called 
leading  decisions  In  recent  years  is  not 
whether  It  protects  the  legitimate  rights  of 
the  parties  concerned,  but  whether  it  will 
further   union    organizational   efforts. 

It  Is  our  firm  view  that  an  administrative 
agency  must  defer  to  the  expressed  will  of 
Congress.  It  Is  the  function  of  Congress, 
not  the  NLRB,  to  establish  our  national  labor 
policy. 

Mr.  Keeney  appropriately  pointed  out 
to  the  House  committee  that  the  growing 
national  concern  over  the  arrogation  of 
power  by  the  present  National  Labor  Re- 
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latlons  Board  Is  by  no  means  limited  to 
business  interests,  noting  that  the  Ind- 
eral courts  In  general  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  pcutlcular 
have  been  Increasingly  critical  of  the 
board.  Mr.  Keeney  cited  the  following 
language  of  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  In  a  recent  decision: 

Indeed,  the  role  assumed  by  the  Board  In 
this  area — attempting  to  outlaw  employer 
lockouts  during  bargaining — Is  fundamen- 
tally Inconsistent  with  the  structure  of  the 
act  and  the  function  of  the  sections  relied 
upon.  The  deference  owed  to  an  expert  tri- 
bunal cannot  be  allowed  to  slip  into  inertia 
which  results  in  the  unauthorized  assump- 
tion by  an  agency  of  major  policy  decisions 
properly  made  by  Congress. 

Commenting  on  the  Court's  candid 
reprimand  of  the  Board,  Mr,  Keeney  con- 
cluded as  follows: 

This  Is  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  assertion 
of  one  member  of  the  Board  that  It  Is  "nn- 
doubtedly  a  policymaking  tribunal." 

NLRB's  Improper  arrogation  of  power,  as 
reflected  In  Its  procedures  and  decisions,  has 
led  the  national  chamber  to  conclude  that 
the  Imbalance  In  NLRB  decisions  can  be 
corrected  only  by  transferring  unfair  labor 
practice  Jurisdiction  to  Federal  district 
courts. 

This  concern  has  a^so  caused  the  national 
chamber  to  conduct  a  survey  among  leading 
labor  attorneys  representing  management  in 
this  country  to  solicit  their  views  on  what 
changes  they  believe  are  needed  in  our  labor 
laws.  A  copy  of  the  results  of  this  survey  Is 
attached. 

At  the  present  time  the  national  chamber, 
together  with  these  attorneys.  Is  exploring 
the  areas  of  the  law  where  changes  are  re- 
quired In  order  to  bring  It  Into  line  with 
realities  of  modern  day  Industrial  relations 
problems. 

Accordingly,  when  full-scale  hearings  are 
held,  we  expect  to  be  In  a  position  to  propose 
comprehensive  recommendations  for  labor 
law  reform. 

The  aggressive  prounlon  and  antlworker 
leanings  of  the  Board  are  not  confined  to  Its 
far-reaching  policy  decisions.  Equally  as 
much  damage  Is  being  done  In  the  everyday 
handling  of  routine  type  cases  In  the  regional 
offices  and  before  such  little  known  groups 
as  the  appeals  section.  The  Investigation  of 
unfair  labor  practice  charges,  the  decision  to 
Issue  or  not  Issue  a  complaint,  the  unilateral 
consideration  ot  appeals  from  regional  dis- 
missals all  bring  to  bear  upon  the  employer 
this  overriding  Board  philosophy  of  promot- 
ing unionism. 

Manifestations  of  this  favoritism  are 
numerous.  When  this  committee  Is  author- 
lad  to  conduct  a  full-scale  Investigation  of 
the  NLRB,  we  will  be  prepared  for  an  ex- 
tensive discussion  of  the  NLRB  procedures 
which  provoke,  and  Indeed  Invite,  charges 
»«&lnst  employers  resulting  in  an  Increased 
workload  and  case  backlog. 

The  NLRB  has  flagrantly  shifted  with  the 
poliUcal  winds,  set  Itself  up  as  the  self- 
&nnolnted  maker  of  our  national  labor  pol- 
icies and  nullified  the  congressional  Intent 
through  distortions  of  the  law.  It  has  be- 
come discredited  In  the  public  eye.  There 
i»  no  confidence  or  public  trust  In  this 
Jgency.  it  no  longer  merits  the  responsl- 
01  ty  of  administering  the  Labor  Act.  A 
rm  and  complete  investigation  of  the  Na- 
nonai  Ubor  Relations  Board  by  this  ccwn- 
mttee  18  most  desirable  and  we  strongly 
^e  that  It  be  undertaken. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
wministratlon  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  the  NLRB  has  been  as 
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openly  contemptuous  of  the  directives 
set  forth  In  legal  precedents  as  It  has 
been  of  the  clear,  cogent,  and  unambig- 
uous language  of  the  statute  Itself,  and 
the  plainly  stated  and  patently  obvious 
congressional  Intent  as  clearly  marvi- 
fested  by  its  legislative  history. 

For  Instance,  in  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  case,  the  Supreme  Court  at- 
tempted to  warn  the  NLRB  that  the  law 
expressly  prohibits  its  common  practice 
of  giving  controlling  weight  to  the  ex- 
tent that  a  union  has  organized  an  in- 
dustry or  business.  The  NLRB,  how- 
ever, ignored  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
and  in  the  recent  Purity  Food  Stores 
case,  found  that  one  store  out  of  seven 
was  an  appropriate  unit,  that  being  the 
only  store  organized  by  the  union.  The 
First  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ques- 
tioned the  credibility  of  the  Board's  find- 
ings, pointedly  noting  that — 

Some  of  the  facts  •  •  •  were  so  ex- 
pressed, or  limited,  as  to  give  the  wrong  Im- 
pression, some  of  them  were  at  least 
materially  Incomplete,  and  some  seem  al- 
most totally  Insignificant.  Furthermore,  to 
Isolate  some  facts,  and  omit  others,  some  of 
them  at  least  comparable,  and  some  of 
seemingly  much  greater  Importance  than 
some  mentioned.  Is  per  se,  a  failure  to  view 
even  the  recited  facts  In  context. 

The  NLRB  should  give  some  considera- 
tion— 

The  Court  also  noted  that — 
•  •  •  to  the  consequences  of  employeas 
similarly  situated  who  apparently  do  not 
wish  to  unionize,  but  who  would  Inevitably 
be  affected,  basically,  by  the  union's  activi- 
ties. We  believe,  also,  that  there  should  be 
some  minimum  consideration  given  to  the 
employer's  side  of  the  picture,  the  feaslbUlty, 
and  the  disruptive  effects  of  piecemeal  union- 
ization. 

In  other  words,  the  first  circuit  not 
only  held  that  the  NLRB  had  failed  to 
follow  the  directions  of  the  courts  in  their 
application  of  the  law,  but  had  actually 
distorted  the  statement  of  the  facts  In 
an  attempt  to  reach  the  desired  result. 
Is  It  any  wonder  that  businessmen, 
Judges,  lawyers,  and  the  rank  and  file 
of  our  workingmen  have  come  to  regard 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  with 
suspicion  and  distrust. 

As  a  result  of  action  by  Congress  in 
1953,  efforts  to  reorganize  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  were  Included  in 
the  work  of  the  Commission  on  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Hoover  Commission.  The  Hoover  Com- 
misBlon  found  that  the  NLRB  was  one  of 
the  administrative  agencies  that  had 
grown  at  the  expense  of  the  separation 
of  powers  Idea  as  envisioned  In  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  Hoover  Commission  concluded 
that  the  substantial  functions  of  the 
Board  be  transferred  to  a  court  of  limited 
Jurisdiction.  The  Commission  recom- 
mended that  investigations  relating  to 
unfair  labor  practices  be  conducted  by 
informal  conferences  to  make  as  many 
corrections  as  possible,  without  resorting 
to  Judicial  action.  Formal  proceedings 
would  be  determined  by  a  completely  in- 
dependent judicial  body.  In  accord  with 
these  findings  the  Commission  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  labor 
section  In  Its  proposed  administrative 


court.    The  exact  language  used  by  the 
Hoover  Commission  reads  as  follows: 

A  labor  secUon  should  be  eatabUataed  In  the 
adminlstraUve  court  of  the  trnlt*d  State*  to 
have  jurlsdlcUon  In  the  field  of  labor-man- 
agement relations  over.the  adjudication  of 
cases  involving  unfair  labor  practices  pres- 
ently decided  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board, 

The  criticisms  leveled  at  the  operation 
and  administration  of  the  NLRB  by  the 
Hoover  Commission  have  become  more 
acute  with  every  passing  year  and  the 
need  for  sweeping  reform  within  the 
present  framework  of  the  NLRB  or  the 
outright  abolition  of  the  Board  is  ob- 
viously long  overdue. 

The  basic  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  report  were  endorsed  by  the  house 
of  delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation in  1956.  The  special  committee 
on  legal  services  and  procedure  stated: 

We  concur  In  the  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  and  of  the  Task  FVarce 
that  adjudication  of  labor  relations  matters 
being  also  within  the  criteria  stated  above, 
should  be  transferred  to  a  specialized  court. 

Resolution  No.  4  adopted  by  the  house 
of  delegates  states  as  follows: 

4.  Specialized  Covim.— Resolved,  That  the 
American  Bar  Association  recommends  to  the 
Congress  the  establishment,  by  amendment 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  of  one 
or  more  courts  of  special  Jurisdiction  within 
and  as  part  of  the  Judicial  branch  of  the 
Government,  such  court*  to  have  original 
Jurisdiction  in  specified  cases  to  Insure  the 
tradition  of  Independence  in  areas  presenUy 
subject  to  administrative  action  equivalent 
to  Judicial  action  In  courts  of  general 
Jurisdiction,  and  their  final  cM-ders  and  Judg- 
ments to  be  subject  to  review  by  the  courts 
of  appeals;  and  that  there  be  transferred  to 
divisions  of  a  single  such  court  or  to  several 
such  courts: 

(a)  Limited  jurisdiction  In  the  trade  prac- 
tice field  with  respect  to  certain  powers  now 
vested  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
In  certain  other  agencies. 

( b)  The  Jurisdiction  now  vested  In  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  over  the  ad- 
judication of  representation  and  unfair 
labor  practice  cases. 

(c)  Such  other  adjudicatory  functions  as 
the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  deter- 
mine. 

The  rationale  for  this  recommendation 
is  stated  In  the  comment  on  resolution 
No.  4  in  the  report  dated  January  31, 
1956,  of  the  special  committee  on  legal 
services  and  procedure,  wherein  it  states: 

The  primary  argument  for  transfer  of  such 
adjudicatory  functions  from  agencies  to 
courts  Is  that  litigation  smd  adjudication, 
as  such,  can  be  done  better  by  Judicial  then 
by  administrative  bodies,  with  better  as- 
surance of  considered  action  and  a  greater 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  lltlganu  that 
they  are  being  Impartially  dealt  with. 

The  primary  argument  against  such  a  sep- 
aration of  functions  is  that  it  would  unduly 
Impede  administrative  reeponBlbillty  and  ef- 
fectiveness. That  argument  Is  entitled  to 
prevail  where  administrative  action  is  es- 
sentially regulatory.  The  argument  is,  how- 
ever, not  properly  applicable  where  the  ad- 
ministrative action  Ui  in  essence  not  regu- 
latory but  adjudicatory  in  the  Judicial  sense 
and  where  such  adjudication  U  not  an  In- 
tegral part  of  a  larger  regulatory  process. 

Where  the  machinery  of  administrative 
action  Is  essentially  the  machinery  of  litiga- 
tion and  adjudication.  In  subetance  eqitlv- 
alent  to  judicial  adjudication,  the  argu- 
ments for  a  full  separation  of  functions  are 
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•troDgest  &nd  tbOM  agalnat  tbe  coun«  we&k- 

Tbe  uvununt  la  made,  alao,  tb&t  transTer 
at  MlJiKlloatorT  fimctiona  to  tb«  courts  would 
be  »t  ttie  axpcnjM  of  an  ezpertoew  In  adjudl- 
caUon  In  •pecUUxed  flelda.  That  argument 
la  met  bj  vcctlng  Mijudlcation  In  sucb  spe- 
otauxad  flelda  In  apeclallBed  courta.  Spe- 
ctallKed  axpertneaa  can,  moreover,  be  fur- 
thered In  appropriate  Inatancea  tbrougb  the 
proceaa  of  apeclallzed  litigation  In  which  the 
admlnlstratlTe  agency,  familiar  with  the 
llald  and  with  adequate  powers  of  Investi- 
gation, can  present  all  relevant  factors  for 
oonatderatlOD  by  tbe  specialized  coxirt. 

TtM  dividing  line  suggested  by  the  recom- 
mended resolution  Is  between  functions  es- 
sentially adjudicatory  In  the  usual  sense  and 
those  essentUlly  regulatory.  The  two  areas 
of  adjudication  presently  recommended  for 
transfer  to  a  specialized  court  or  courts  fall 
within  ths  first  category.  Other  transfers 
should  be  effected  as  ths  Congress  explores 
the  field  and  finds  other  adjudicatory  fiinc- 
Uons  to  be  within  that  category. 

In  one  form  or  another,  and  beginning 
as  far  back  as  1036,  the  matter  of  esubllsh- 
Ing  Federal  administrative  courta  has  been 
a  subject  of  recurring  consideration  by  this 
association  (see,  for  example,  vol.  61,  ABA 
reports,  at  pp.  217-331.  231-334.  and  720). 

Thus,  the  prestige  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  has  been  added  to  the  grow- 
ing demand  throughout  the  country  for 
a  full  scale  congressional  review  of  the 
NLRB  and  the  serious  question  as  to  Its 
continued  usefulnees  as  an  arbiter  of  our 
natlonal  labor  laws. 

Although  the  rulings  of  the  NLRB 
often  border  on  the  ridiculous,  there  is 
moimtlng  evidence  that  even  the  genersd 
public  is  not  amused.  For  instance,  the 
"Huntley-Brlnkley  Report"  of  January 
34.  1966,  noted  the  recent  Westinghouse 
case  In  which  the  union  demanded  that 
the  company  bargain  about  a  penny-a- 
cup  Increase  in  the  cost  of  coffee  sold  in 
the  company  cafeteria.  Commenting  on 
this  situation.  David  Brinkley  remarked : 

The  company  said  that  was  nothing  to 
bargain  about  and  refused.  Well,  the  dis- 
pute finally  reached  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board.  It  la  supposed  to  be  an  un- 
biased, adjudicating  body  somewhat  like  a 
court.  It  usually  behaves  like  a  department 
of  the  AFL-CIO,  and  Is  about  as  neutral  as 
Oeorge  Meany.  So,  today  It  ruled  Westing- 
house  must  bargain  with  the  union  about  a 
1-cent  increase  for  coffee  carried  out  in  paper 
cups.  Two  board  members  dissented,  and 
they  said  the  next  thing  might  be  bargaining 
with  the  union  about  the  color  of  tbe  p>alnt 
on  tbe  rest  room  walls. 

If  such  decisions  are  irritating  to  the 
American  people,  they  will  surely  be  out- 
raged by  the  revelations  that  will  accom- 
pany a  national  debate  on  the  role  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  as  pres- 
ently constituted  and  the  time  for  such  a 
public  review  of  its  policies  is  long  over- 
due. If  the  National  Labor  Relations 
^Board  cannot  be  reformed  within  the 
framework  of  Its  present  organizational 
structure,  then  serious  thought  should  be 
given  to  the  proposals  abolishing  the 
board  in  Its  entirety  and  transferring  Its 
functlMis  to  the  courts. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers has  alao  Joined  tn  the  criticism  of 
the  present  trend  of  the  Board's  deci- 
sions, as  reported  by  Morris  Cunning- 
ham, noted  Washington  correspondent, 
in  the  first  of  a  aeries  of  articles  appear- 


ing in  Scrlpps-Howard  papers  in  April 
of  1965: 

Lambert  Miller,  general  counsel  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  accuses 
the  NLRB  as  presently  constituted  of  going 
back  to  the  old  Wagner  Act  pitch  on  free 
speech. 

"How  can  an  employer  build  up  morale 
and  a  community  of  interests  among  his  peo- 
ple if  he  has  to  have  a  lawyer  standing  be- 
alde  him  advising  lilm  on  what  he  can  and 
cannot  say?"    Miller  demanded. 

He  said  it  is  bad  enough  for  big  companies 
with  staffs  of  lawyers  and  labor  relations  ex- 
perts  to   oversee  company   communications. 
"What  abou'  the  little  fellow  who  has  no 
experts  to  advise  him?" 

Miller  said  a  particularly  vexing  matter  to 
small  employers  is  the  question  of  backpay 
wliich  often  develops  In  labor  disputes  and 
sometimes  Is  in  litigation  in  the  courts  for 
years. 

"An  adverse  decision  can  wipe  out  a  little 
fellow,"  Miller  observed. 

On  the  question  of  backpay.  Miller  cited 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  In  the 
Darlington  Manufacturing  Co.  case.  In  this 
decision  the  Court  refused  to  enforce  an 
NLRB  order  against  the  company  because  it 
closed  its  South  Carolina  textile  mill  to 
avoid  dealing  with  a  union  which  had  won  a 
representation  election. 

The  decision  generally  was  hailed  by  crit- 
ics of  the  NLRB.  But  the  Supreme  Court 
said  only  that  a  company  can  close  its  entire 
plant  to  avoid  bargaining  with  a  union  but 
may  not  liquidate  only  a  part  of  Its  business. 
It  sent  the  case  back  to  lower  court  and  the 
NLRB  to  determine  the  fact  of  all  or  part  in 
the  Darlington  case. 

"This  case  has  been  in  litigation  8  years, 
and  now  it  could  be  tied  up  another  8  years." 
said  Miller.  "MeanwhUe.  there  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  backpay  for  Darlington's  employees." 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  arguments 
advanced  by  the  advocates  of  the  14(b) 
repealer  is  to  the  effect  that  all  employees 
should  be  bound  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  the  majority  reached  in  a  free  elec- 
tion. In  the  first  place.  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  argxxment  of  principle  set  forth 
by  the  proponents  of  this  legislation. 
Secondly,  the  majority  rule  argument 
se^ns  to  be  a  moot  question  if  based 
upon  the  Idea  that  such  decisions  are  to 
be  reached  In  a  full,  free,  and  fair  elec- 
tion, or  even  by  the  free  choice  of  a 
majority.  When  viewed  in  the  light  of 
present  NLRB  practices  and  procedures 
followed  In  controverted  union  designa- 
tion cases,  any  idea  that  the  decision 
to  authorize  a  union  as  the  bargaining 
agent.  In  any  given  case,  is  the  result  of 
either  a  free  election,  or  by  free  choice 
In  the  accepted  sense  of  these  terms,  or 
even  by  a  majority  of  those  affected.  Is, 
at  best,  sheer  supposition. 

As  we  all  well  know,  the  NLRB  was 
given  responsibility  under  the  original 
Wagner  Act  In  1935  to  designate  the 
appropriate  unit  and  to  determine 
whether  a  majority  of  employees  in  that 
unit  desired  to  be  represented  by  a  labor 
union.  The  statute  provided  that  the 
NLRB  could  take  a  secret  ballot  of  em- 
ployees, or  utilize  any  other  suitable 
method  to  ascertain  such  representa- 
tives. The  alternative  to  secret  ballots 
was  found  to  be  unreliable  and  unsatis- 
factory. Thus,  the  Congress  sought  to 
assure  the  use  of  secret  ballots  as  the 
sole  means  of  determining  union  au- 
thorization In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  by 
striking   the  words   providing  for  any 


other  suitable  method  to  ascertain  such 
representatives. 

Accordingly,  the  Board  In  its  "Thir- 
teenth Annual  Report,"  1948,  at  page 
32,  stated: 

Section  0(c)  of  the  act.  as  amended,  pre- 
acrlbee  the  election  by  aecret  ballot  as  the 
sole  method  of  resolving  a  question  con- 
cerning representation,  and  leaves  the  Board 
without  the  discretion  it  formerly  had  in 
using  other  "suitable  means"  of  ascertain- 
ing representatives. 

As  a  result,  after  Taft-Hartley,  a  law- 
abiding  employer  could  legally  insist 
upon  an  election  by  secret  ballot,  to  de- 
termine the  imlon's  majority  status,  or 
so  It  was  assumed  at  the  time. 

It  was  thought  that  the  issue  was 
closed,  but  the  Congress  underestimated 
the  resourcefulness  with  which  the  NLRB 
would  defy  the  clear  Intention  of  the 
Congress  and  ignore  the  clear  mandate 
of  this  and  other  sections  of  Taft-Hart- 
ley, by  continuing  to  certify  unions  on 
the  basis  of  card  checks. 

Time  and  time  again,  It  has  been  shown 
that  employees  often  sign  these  cards  un- 
der pressure  or  under  the  impression  that 
a  secret  ballot  will  be  taken,  although 
they  do  not  personally  desire  to  join  a 
union.  Yet  the  NLRB  continues  to  use 
the  card  check  as  an  alternative  to  se- 
cret elections. 

This  past  year,  for  Instance,  the  NLRB 
ordered  the  Lenz  Co.,  of  Dayton.  Ohio,  in 
153  NLRB  No.  120,  to  bargain  with  the 
Electrical  Workers  Union  on  the  basis  of 
deceptive  cards. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks  the  text  of  the  cards. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  cards  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RzcoRD,  as  follows: 
PrrrnoN  and  Attthorization  To  Show  That 
I  Wakt  an  NLRB  Emotion  Now 

I,  the  undersigned,  an  employe  of  Lenz  Co. 
hereby  authorize  the  International  Union  of 
Electrical  Radio  and  Machine  Workers,  lUE- 
APL-CIO,  to  petition  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  for  an  election  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  authorize  the  IXJE-APL-CIO  to  act  as  my 
bargaining  agent  with  the  company  in  re- 
gards to  wages,  hours,  and  working  condi- 
tions. 

Name:   Douglas  Wagner.    Date  May  6,  1964. 

Address:  921  Ferguson  Avenue.  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Departznent:  machine.  Shift:  8  to  4:30. 
Phone:  277-7915. 

DotroLAS  AiiXN  Wacnkx. 

PrlUlOW  AND  AtTTHOalZATION   POB   NLBB 

Election 

I,  the  imderslgned,  a  salaried  employee  of 
Lenz  Co.  authorize  the  ITJB-AFL-CIO,  to 
petition  the  U.S.  National  Labor  RelatloM 
Board  for  an  election  as  soon  as  possible,  in 
order  that  I  may  become  a  part  of  the  pro- 
fessional, technical,  and  salaried  conference 
board. 

I  authorize  the  lUE-AFL-CIO  to  act  as  my 
bargaining  agent  with  the  above  named  com- 
pany in  regard  to  wages,  hours,  and  work- 
ing conditions. 

Name:  Ronald  D.  DeHart.  Date:  May  6, 
1964. 

Addreaa:  Rural  Route  No.  1.  Box  70. 
lAura,  Ohio. 

Claaatflcatlon :  Aasembly. 

Ronald  D.  DzHait. 
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Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
union  organizer  obtained  signatures  on 
such  cards  by  14  of  the  26  employees  in  a 
production  unit.  When  the  company 
refused  to  bargain  with  the  union  on  the 
basis  of  such  cards,  the  Electrical  Work- 
ers filed  charges  of  refusal  to  bargain  and 
other  unfair  labor  practices.  The  trial 
examiner  found  the  cards  used  by  the 
union  to  be  so  ambiguous  and  deceptive 
as  to  constitute  "fraudulent  misrepre- 
sentation," and  stated  that  the  Board 
should  not  require  bargaining  on  the 
basis  of  a  majority  obtained  by  "fraud 
or  coercion"  or  other  "chicanery."  The 
trial  examiner  further  characterized  the 
cards  as  containing  "fine  print"  designed 
to  dupe  and  deceive."  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  reversed  the  trial 
examiner  and  upheld  the  validity  of  the 
cards  as  representing  a  binding  election 
by  each  signer  to  be  represented  by  the 
listed  union,  although  it  Is  patently  clear 
on  the  face  of  the  cards  that  the  signers 
thoupht  they  were  only  authorizing  an 
election,  and  that  the  trial  examiner  was 
absolutely  right  in  his  findings.  But,  of 
course,  the  NLRB  is  not  interested  In 
what  is  right  but  only  In  what  will  ad- 
vance the  movement  of  organized  labor. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated.  It  never 
ceases  to  amaze  me  that  many  of  those 
who  are  strongest  for  the  protection  of 
civil  liberties  are  against  the  civil  lib- 
erties of  the  Individual  workingman. 
Indeed,  although  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  Is  designed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Individual  rights  of  working- 
men,  the  NLRB  In  recent  years  has  been 
undermining  those  rights. 

For  example,  the  Board  has  recently. 
In  Bernel  Foam  and  later  cases,  over- 
turned existing  doctrine  by  Imposing 
upon  employers  the  duty  to  bargain  with 
unions,  despite  the  fact  that  the  unions 
In  question  had  won  less  than  a  majority 
of  the  ballots  in  a  Board  election.  In 
each  case,  the  rationale  of  the  Board  was 
that  the  union,  prior  to  filing  its  repre- 
sentation position,  had  in  its  possession 
union  membership  application  cards 
from  a  majority  of  the  employees  in  the 
bargaining  unit.  More  and  more,  the 
Board  is  dlspKjsed  to  accepting  the  "card 
check"  as  sufficient  basis  to  impose  a 
bargaining  obligation,  despite  the  com- 
mon knowledge  on  the  part  of  persons 
familiar  with  the  industrial  relations 
scene  that  signatures  on  such  cards  fre- 
quently do  not  represent  the  true  desires 
of  the  signer  with  respect  to  designation 
of  a  union.  There  is  an  Ironic  contrast 
here  between  the  harsh  and  rigid  rules 
of  conduct  Imposed  on  employers  during 
a  preelection  period  in  order  to  insure 
"laboratory  conditions"  for  the  election 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Board's  naive 
and  easy  acceptance.  In  lieu  of  such  care- 
fully screened  election,  of  signatures 
scribbled  on  application  cards  under  con- 
dltlon.s  and  In  places  completely  im- 
known  to  the  Board. 

In  view  of  the  clear  language  of  the 
statute  and  the  long  record  of  notorious 
abuses  in  the  use  of  card  checks,  it  seems 
inconceivable  that  the  Board  can  con- 
tinue to  recognize  their  validity.  This 
question  Is  particularly  relevant  In  view 
of  the  Board's  own  statement  as  con- 


tained   in    its    ninth    annual    report, 
wherein  It  stated: 

Although  the  act  does  not  require  the 
Board  to  conduct  an  election  In  each  case  to 
determine  representatives,  almost  invariably 
the  Board  resorts  to  an  election  by  secret 
ballot  as  the  means  of  ascertaining  which 
union,  if  any,  the  employees  desire  to  desig- 
nate as  their  collective  bargaining  represent- 
ative. It  Is  the  Board's  opinion  that  an  elec- 
tion is  the  most  satisfactory  means  of 
resolving  representation   questions. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
preceding  the  present  one  have  likewise 
held  that  these  so-called  union  authori- 
zation cards  are  "notoriously  unreliable," 
especially  in  rival  union  campaigns 
where  a  majority  of  employees  often  sign 
up  with  both  unions.  In  the  Sunbeam 
Corp.  case,  99  NLRB  546,  1952,  the  Board 
stated : 

This  BDard  has  also  long  recognized  that 
authorization  cards  are  a  notoriously  un- 
reliable method  of  determining  majority 
status  of  a  union  as  a  basis  for  making  a 
contract  where  competing  unions  are  so- 
liciting cards,  becaxise  of  the  duplication 
which  then  occurs.  Thus  as  the  Board  said 
In  Midwest  Piping  and  Supply  Co.: 

"It  Is  well  known  that  membership  cards 
obtained  during  the  heat  of  rival  organizing 
campaigns  like  those  of  the  respondents 
plants  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  ultimate 
choice  of  a  bargaining  representative;  In- 
deed, the  extent  of  dual  membership  among 
the  employees  during  periods  of  intense  or- 
ganizing activity  Is  an  Important  unknown 
factor  affecting  a  determination  of  majority 
status,  which  can  best  be  resolved  by  a  se- 
cret ballot  among  the  employees." 

There  Is  an  endless  line  of  cases  which 
expose  the  absurdity  of  relying  on  these 
pledge  cards  as  a  sure  indication  of  the 
employees'  choice  in  controverted  union 
designation  cases.  In  the  case  of  Perma- 
cold  Industries.  Inc.,  147  NLRB  131,  two 
employees  signed  these  pledge  cards  be- 
cause they  thought  they  would  be  in- 
vited to  a  union  party  by  so  doing. 
There  are  countless  cases  where  employ- 
ees have  been  Induced  into  signing  these 
cards  thinking  they  were  only  authoriz- 
ing a  free  election,  and  many  other  cases 
in  which  misrepresentatloru,  fraud,  and 
even  coercion  have  been  employed  for 
the  same  purp>ose. 

At  letist  one  member  of  the  present 
Board  believes  that  these  cards  should 
be  considered  conclusive  proof  of  the 
employees'  Intentions  and  that  the  Board 
should  not  look  at  the  circumstances  and 
facts  surrounding  the  procurement  of 
these  signatures.  In  the  Cumberland 
Shoe  Corp.  decision,  144  NLRB  No.  124, 
the  Board  referred  to  this  member  as 
follows : 

In  his  opinion,  the  best  evidence  of  em- 
ployees' Intent,  i.e.,  their  signature  •••  es- 
tablishes the  majority  status.  He  believes  it 
unnecessary  and  inappropriate  to  consider 
any  representations  the  union's  solicitors 
may  have  made  or  what  the  employees 
may  have  been  told. 

Although  the  Board  has  not  yet 
adopted  the  foregoing  contention  as  an 
official  policy,  It  appears  from  cases  such 
as  Peterson  Brothers.  Inc.,  144  NLRB  No. 
65.  that  the  Board's  examination  of  the 
facts  and  circumstances  relating  to  these 
signatures  is  merely  perfunctory.  In 
that  case  an  employee  named  Jones  was 
held  to  have  signed  a  card  even  though 


he  testified  that  he  had  not  signed  it 
and  that  he  had  not  authorized  anyone 
else  to  sign  it  for  him.  However,  two 
other  employees  contradicted  him  and 
stated  that  he  had  authorized  one  of 
them  to  sign  for  him.  The  NLRB  trial 
examiner  believed  the  two  prounlon 
employees  and  the  Board  upheld  his 
decision. 

In  the  same  case,  the  card  of  another 
employee  was  coimted  for  the  union,  al- 
though he  could  not  read.  Without  his 
prior  knowledge,  his  wife  had  signed 
the  card  for  him  and  mailed  It  to  the 
union.  The  trial  examiner  held  the 
card  should  be  counted — and  the  Board 
upheld  the  trial  examiner's  decision  to 
count  the  card — because  the  employee 
"had  made  no  attempt  to  recover  the 
card  or  rescind  his  action." 
The  Board  further  found  that: 
How  he  voted  or  would  have  voted  in  any 
subsequent  election  does  not  alter  the  affect 
of  signing  the  card. 

As  a  result  of  these  unbelievable  find- 
ings, the  union  in  the  Peterson  case  won 
the  election  by  a  count  of  29  votes  in  an 
appropriate  bargaining  unit  of  51.  even 
though  the  trial  examiner  himself  had 
found  only  26  cards  valid.  Thus  without 
an  election,  and  on  the  basis  of  these 
highly  questionable  manipulations  In 
regard  to  these  card  pledges,  the  Peter- 
son employees  were  unionized.  In  view 
of  the  Board's  endorsement  of  these  dis- 
honest and  fraudulent  methods,  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  i-eputatlon  of  the  Board 
has  been  severely  damaged? 

How  can  the  NLRB  place  such  reliance 
on  the  use  of  pledge  cards  when  the 
AFL-<:iO  itself  takes  a  dim  view  of 
them?  In  Its  "Guidebook  for  the  Union 
Organizer."  published  in  1961,  It  states: 

NLRB  pledge  cards  are  at  best  a  signifying 
of  Intention  at  a  given  moment.  Sometime 
they  are  signed  to  "get  the  union  off  my 
back."  Whatever  the  reason,  there  is  no 
guarantee  of  anything  In  a  signed  NLRB 
pledge  card  except  that  it  wUl  count  toward 
an  NLRB  election. 

The  George  Groh  decision,  141  NLRB 
931.  handed  down  in  March  of  1963  gives 
an  illustration  of  the  Board's  procedure 
when  an  employer  refuses  to  agree  to  rec- 
ognize an  alleged  card  check.  In  that 
case  the  trial  examiner  stated  that : 

The  evidence  •  •  •  estobllshes  no  unlaw- 
ful ••  •  activity,  but  based  on  other  rec- 
ord evidence  I  am  convinced  and  find  that 
the  (company's)  refusal  to  recognize  and 
bargain  with  the  union  was  motivated  not 
by  a  good-faith  doubt  of  the  union's  major- 
ity status  but  by  a  rejection  of  the  collective 
bargaining  principle. 

Upon  what  other  "evidence"  did  the 
trial  examiner  base  his  conclusion  that 
the  employers  refusal  to  bsu'galn  was 
"motivated  not  by  good-faith  doubt  of 
the  unions  majority  status  but  by  a  re- 
jection of  the  collective  bargaining  prin- 
ciple."   Here  are  the  reasons  given: 

1.  As  stated  by  the  trial  examiner,  "al- 
though on  June  5  (the  employer)  asked  to 
see  the  authorization  cards  he  readily  ac- 
quiesced In  (the  union's)  refusal  to  show 
them," 

2.  The  employer's  statement  to  the  union 
representatives  that  they  were  "wasting  their 
time,"  and  that  he  "wasn't  Interested  In  the 
union." 
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3.  Tha  employer'a  labeling  one  of  bla  em- 
plaj^m.  In  •  dlaeriailon  wltb  the  union,  m 
tb*  "fomanter"  of  "all  thla  onion  fuas"  tola 
atatament  that  "while  be  had  no  objection  to 
hla  employaaa  baeomlng  union  membera," 
ha  "didn't  want  any  part  to  do  with  the 
union  again." 

On  the  baslB  of  "other  record  evidence" 
such  as  this,  the  trial  examiner  con- 
cliided  that  the  employer,  in  seeking  an 
election,  "was  motivated  not  by  a  good- 
faith  doubt  of  the  union's  majority  sta- 
tus but  by  a  rejection  of  the  principle 
of  collective  bargaining.  Is  It  any  won- 
der that  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  other  reputable  organizations  now 
advocate  transferring  the  functions  of 
the  Board  to  the  courts? 

The  gross  Injustice  of  the  NLRB  pol- 
icy of  forcing  employers  to  bargain  with 
unions,  and  forcing  employees  to  accept 
unions  as  their  agents  on  the  basis  of 
these  card  checks  was  vividly  pointed  out 
in  several  cases  decided  within  this  past 
year. 

In  the  case  of  NLRB  against  A.  &  P. 
Tea  Co.,  the  APL-CIO  Meat  Cutters 
Union  procured  authorization  cards  from 
three  of  the  four  employees  In  one  of  the 
company's  stores  and  demanded  that  the 
company  recognize  it  as  their  bargain- 
ing agent.  The  company  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  cards  had  been  obtained 
by  coercion  and  refused.  For  reasons 
best  known  to  themselves,  but  obviously 
ai^Tarent  from  the  facts  developed  In  the 
record,  the  union  declined  to  seek  an 
election  but  instead  filed  unfair  labor 
practice  charges  alleging  unlawful  re- 
fusal to  bargain.  The  hearing  revealed 
that  the  withdrawal  of  one  of  the  cards 
by  an  employee  had  left  the  union  with- 
out a  majority.  The  NLRB  niled,  how- 
ever, that  since  the  employer  did  not 
know  about  the  withdrawal  at  the  time 
it  refused  to  bargain,  it  did  not  have 
good-faith  grounds  for  doubt  of  the 
union  majority  and  thus  ordered  the 
compcmy  to  bargain. 

The  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
reversed  the  Board  and  found  that  the 
employer  did  in  fact  have  good-faith 
grounds  for  believing  that  some  of  the 
employees  who  signed  the  cards  did  not 
want  the  union. 

In  the  case  of  NLRB  against  Flomatic 
Corp.,  the  union  lost  an  election  by  a  vote 
of  19  to  7,  after  having  obtained  author- 
ization cards  from  20  of  the  38  employees 
in  the  production  unit.  Even  though  the 
union  lost  the  election,  the  NLRB  held 
that  the  employer  had  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  free  speech  In  answering  the 
union's  propaganda  prior  to  the  elec- 
tloa,  and  ordered  the  employer  to  bar- 
gain. Thus,  even  though  the  employees 
had  rejected  the  union  in  a  secret  elec- 
tion, they  were  forced  to  accept  the 
union  as  their  agent  because  of  certain 
alleged  actions  of  the  employer. 

The  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
refused  to  enforce  the  order  and  noted 
that  the  NLRB  itself  had  recognized  In 
earlier  decisions  that  authorizatlcm  cards 
are  a  "notoriously  unreliable  method  of 
determining  majority  status  of  a  union." 
It  also  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
bargaining  order  based  on  such  cards 
may  impoee  on  employees  a  union  which 
a  majority  do  not  want,  and  "thus  frus- 


trate rather  than  effectuate  the  policies 
of  the  act." 

The  court  also  commented  on  the 
policy  of  ordering  such  bargaining  as 
adopted  in  the  Bernel  Foam  case.  In  re- 
gard to  that  decision  the  court  said : 

Hereafter,  even  though  there  U  only  a  very 
Blight  baals  for  doing  so,  a  union  will  take 
care  to  raise  aja  unfair  labor  practice  charge 
along  with  petitioning  for  an  election.  If 
the  union  should  win  the  election,  all  would 
be  well.  If  It  lost,  it  would  then  press  the 
unfair  labor  practice  charge,  and,  following 
Its  decision  in  this  case,  the  Board  would  b« 
empowered  to  order  bargaining  even  If  the 
violation  were  minimal.  Thus  the  union 
could  become  the  exclusive  bargaining  agent 
regardless  of  whether  it  prevailed  in  the 
secret  election.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the 
granting  of  such  an  advantage  to  the  union 
would  create  an  unwarranted  limitation  on 
the  employees'  freedom  of  choice. 

Thus  the  second  circuit  refused  to 
enforce  the  bargaining  order  in  the  case 
of  NLRB  against  Flomatic  Corp.,  and 
directed  the  Board  to  conduct  new  elec- 
tions. 

No,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  sub- 
stance to  the  proponents'  contention  that 
union  representation  cases  are  neces- 
sarily decided  by  elections,  or  even  by 
a  majority  of  those  participating  when 
such  elections  are  held.  And  as  was 
shown  in  the  1965  case  of  NLRB  against 
A.  &  P.,  which  I  have  previously  men- 
tioned, and  the  decision  in  Singer  Sew- 
ing Machine  Co.  v.  NLRB.  329  F.  2d  200, 
decided  in  1964,  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  obviously  has  no  hesita- 
tion in  using  deliberately  gerrymandered 
bargaining  units  so  as  to  assure  union 
victories. 

Mr.  President,  equally  disturbing  has 
been  the  Board's  policy  in  regard  to  the 
employees'  freedom  of  speech,  which  the 
Congress  intended  to  insure  with  the 
enactment  of  section  8i  c » . 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Wagner  Act, 
section  7  was  interpreted  by  the  NLRB 
as  requiring  strict  employee  neutrality 
In  union  designation  cases.  In  such 
cases  as  Wickwire  Brothers.  16  NLRB 
316:  Rock  ford  Mitten  and  Hosiery  Co., 
16  NLRB  501;  and  Kentucky  Utilities 
Co..  58  NLRB  335.  the  Board  consistently 
held  that  any  form  of  employer  speech 
was  coercive,  per  se.  because  of  the  em- 
ployer's economic  power  over  the  em- 
ployee. 

As  stated  by  Gregory,  "Labor  and  the 
Law, "  second  revised  edition,  1958: 

During  the  first  years  of  the  "Wagner  Act 
It  was  taken  for  granted  that  whatever  an 
employer  said  against  unions  was  a  violation. 

In  the  1940  case  of  Virginia  Electric 
and  Power  Company,  314  U.S.  469  and 
319  U.S.  533,  the  Supreme  Court  adopted 
the  "totality  of  conduct"  doctrine,  which 
it  Interpreted  as  follows : 

The  employer  •  •  •  is  as  free  now  as  ever 
to  take  any  side  it  may  choose  on  this  con- 
troversial issue.  But.  certainly,  conduct, 
though  evidenced  In  part  by  8p>eech.  may 
amount,  in  connection  with  other  ctrcum- 
stances,  to  coercion  within  the  meaning  of 
the  act.  If  the  total  activities  of  an  em- 
ployer restrain  or  coerce  his  en*  loyeea  In 
thedr  free  choice,  then  those  err  loyeea  are 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  act.  And  in 
determining  whether  a  course  of  conduct 
amounts  to  restraint  or  coercion,  pressure 
axertad  vocally  by  the  employer  may  no  mora 
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be  disregarded  than  pressure  exerted  in  other 
ways. 

However,  the  NLRB,  in  its  annual  re- 
port of  June  30,  1943,  stated: 

Even  when  the  employer's  preelection 
statements  are  not  accompanied  by  or  a  part 
of  other  antiunion  conduct,  the  Board  has 
nevertheless  made  findings  that  such  state- 
ments can  be  coercive  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 

That  same  year  the  Board  applied  this 
policy  in  the  American  Tube  Company 
case.  134  F.  2d  993,  when  the  president  of 
the  firm  had  spoken  to  his  employees 
during  working  hours  and  on  company 
property,  concerning  an  upcoming  union 
election.  Although  the  speech  and  the 
accompanying  letter  were  apparently 
noncoercive,  the  NLRB  again  ignored  the 
Virginia  Electric  decision,  holding  this 
type  of  participation  in  the  preelection 
campaign  was  an  unfair  lat)or  practice. 

The  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
reversed  the  decision,  stating: 

The  respondent  professed  Itself  willing  to 
abide  loyally  by  the  results  of  the  election, 
but  did  not  conceal,  though  perhaps  it  made 
some  effort  to  disguise,  its  preference  for  no 
union  whatever.  But  there  was  no  Intima- 
tion of  reprisal  against  those  who  thought 
otherwise:  quite  the  opposite.  The  most 
that  can  be  gathered  from  them  was  an 
argument,  temperate  In  form,  that  a  union 
would  be  against  the  employees'  interests  aa 
well  as  the  employer's  and  that  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  the  company  depended 
on  going  on  as  they  had  been. 

Further  defining  the  "totality  of  con- 
duct" doctrine  earlier  enunciated  in  Vir- 
ginia Electric,  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court 
in  Brandies  and  Scms  v.  NLRB,  145  F.  2d 
556.  held  that: 

So  long  as  the  reasoning  power  of  the  em- 
ployee and  not  his  fear  is  appealed  to  •  •  • 
certainly,  effectiveness  of  statement  is  not  a 
test  of  Its  constitutionality;  neither  Is  ac- 
curacy. 

In  Budd  Manufacturing  v.  NLRB,  142 
F.  2d  922,  the  Second  Circuit  Court  re- 
versed the  Board's  ruling  declaring  an 
employer's  corresjxsndenee  urging  his 
employees  to  form  an  independent  unit, 
as  being  coercive,  when  viewed  in  light 
of  the  employer's  past  record  of  unfair 
labor  practices.  The  court  foimd  that  it 
was  necessary  to  consider  time  differen- 
tials in  evaluating  the  employer's  speecli 
and  rejected  the  Board's  contention  that 
prior  antiunion  practices  should  be  con- 
sidered conclusive  proof  of  coercive 
speech. 

In  other  words,  the  decisions  rendered 
subsequent  to  the  Virginia  EHectric  case 
were  concerned  with  the  extent  to  which 
the  "totality  of  conduct"  test  would  be 
applied  and  pointed  the  way  toward  fur- 
ther clEiriflcatlon  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  1945  case  of  Thomas  v.  Collins,  323 
U.S.  516.  in  which  the  High  Court  said 
that: 

Employers'  attempts  to  persuade  to  action 
with  respect  to  Joining  or  not  Joining  union* 
are  within  the  first  amendment's  guarantee 
•  •  •  when  to  this  persuasion  other  things 
are  added  which  bring  about  coercion,  or  give 
It  that  character,  the  limit  of  that  right  has 
been  passed.  But  short  of  that  limit,  the 
employer's  freedom  cannot  be  Impaired. 

In  this  case.  Justice  Jackson  enun- 
ciated  the   doctrine   of   "separability." 
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which  essentially  stated  that  employee 
speech  should  be  considered  separately 
and  distinctly  from  actions  taken  in  the 
past  on  which  might  be  taken  in  the 
future. 

The  debates  preceding  the  passage  of 
section  8(c)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
focused  on  the  extent  to  which  employers 
shall  t>e  allowed  to  speak  to  employees  on 
the  subject  of  unionization,  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  "totality  of  conduct 
doctrine"  and  the  test  of  "separability" 
as  announced  by  Justice  Frankfurter. 

The  Congress  decidedly  elected  to 
adopt  a  liberal  rule  in  favor  of  protecting 
the  employer's  right  to  free  speech,  save 
only  as  limited  by  the  prohibition  against 
expressions  containing  any  "threat  of 
force  or  reprisal  or  promise  of  benefit." 

The  legislative  intent  regarding  sec- 
tion 8(c)  could  not  have  been  more 
clearly  or  convincingly  stated  than  it 
was  in  the  conference  report  on  the  sub- 
ject, same  being  House  Report  No.  510, 
80th  Congress,  wherein  it  stated: 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  provisions  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  right  of  both  employers  and  labor 
organizations  to  free  speech.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  adopts  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bin  in  this  respect  with  one  change 
derived  from  the  Senate  amendment.  It 
Is  provided  that  expressing  any  views,  argu- 
ment, or  opinion  or  the  dissemination  there- 
of, whether  in  written,  printed,  graphic,  or 
visual  form.  Is  not  to  constitute  or  be  evi- 
dence of  an  unfair  labor  practice  If  such 
expression  contains  no  threat  of  force  or 
reprisal  or  promise  of  benefit.  The  practice 
which  the  Board  has  had  In  the  past  of 
using  speeches  and  publications  of  employers 
concerning  labor  organizations  and  collec- 
tive bargaining  arrangements  as  evidence, 
no  matter  how  Irrelevant  or  immaterial,  that 
lome  later  act  of  the  employer  had  an  Illegal 
purpose,  gave  rise  to  the  necessity  for  this 
change  in  the  law.  The  purpose  Is  to  pro- 
tect the  right  of  free  speech  when  what  the 
employer  says  or  writes  is  not  of  a  threat- 
ening nature  or  does  not  promise  a  pro- 
hibited  favorable   discrimination. 

T?:e  result  was  that  the  following  amend- 
ment, section  8(c),  was  enacted: 

"The  expressing  of  any  views,  arguments, 
or  opinion,  or  the  dissemination  thereof, 
whether  In  written,  printed,  graphic,  or 
visual  form,  shall  not  constitute  or  be  evi- 
dence of  an  unfair  labor  practice  imder  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  If  such  expres- 
sion contains  no  threat  of  reprisal  or  force 
or  promise  of  benefit." 

To  any  fairminded.  reasonable  men. 
the  issue  of  employers'  free  speech  in 
union  elections  was  settled  by  the  clear, 
cogent,  and  convincing  congressional 
mandate  of  section  8(c) .  But  the  NLRB 
has  seldom  since  its  creation  contained 
a  majority  of  fairminded  or  reasonable 
men  and  by  1948,  the  Board  was  af- 
forded another  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate its  traditional  contempt  for  the 
Congress  in  the  case  of  General  Shoe 
Corporation.  77  NLRB  124. 

Paced  with  the  embarrassing  mandate 
of  section  8(c)  and  the  patently  plain 
meaning  so  obviously  reflected  not  only 
by  its  language  but  also  the  legislative 
history  attendant  thereto,  the  Board  ex- 
hibited its  ingenuity  in  distorting  and 
perverting  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  method  by  which  the  Board  set 
about  to  read  section  8(c)  out  of  the  act, 
was  their  interpretation  to  the  effect  that 


8(c)  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  elec- 
tions, but  only  to  unfair  labor  practices. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  barrier  im- 
posed by  8(c) ,  the  Board  in  effect  con- 
cluded that  employers'  speeches  in  this 
area  would  continue  to  be  governed  by 
section  7  of  the  original  Wagner  Act. 

Having  so  concluded,  the  Board  then 
simply  followed  their  theory  to  its  logrl- 
cal  consequence,  and  held  that  even  when 
the  employer's  election  campaign  con- 
tained no  specific  promise  of  benefits  or 
threat  of  reprisals  or  force: 

Conduct  that  creates  an  atmosphere  cal- 
culated to  prevent  a  free  and  untrammeled 
choice  by  the  employees  will  sometimes  war- 
rant Invalidating  an  election,  even  though 
that  conduct  may  not  constitute  an  unfair 
labor  practice. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  General 
Shoe  doctrine  was  to  place  the  rights  of 
employers  to  speak  during  union  elec- 
tion campaigns  right  back  under  the 
"totality  of  conduct"  doctrine  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Electric  decision,  and  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  to  completely  negate  the 
intended  effect  of  section  8(c) . 

The  General  Shoe  case  provided  a 
means  by  which  the  NLRB  could  set  aside 
elections  under  a  broad  test  for  evaluat- 
ing campaign  propaganda  without  rais- 
ing the  "right  to  speech"  issue. 

Although  the  NLRB  later  held  that  the 
free  speech  amendment,  section  8(c) .  did 
apply  to  employer  statements  in  election 
cases,  as  wsis  intended  by  the  80th  Con- 
gress, the  Board  expressly  overruled  it 
in  the  1902  Dal-Tex  Optical  Company 
decision,  137  NLRB  1781.  Apparently  re- 
turning to  the  General  Shoe  rule,  the 
Board  held  that : 

The  teat  of  conduct  which  may  interfere 
with  the  "laboratory  conditions"  for  an  elec- 
tion Is  considerably  more  restrictive  than  the 
test  of  conduct  which  amounts  to  Inter- 
ference, restraint,  or  coercion. 

Despite  numerous  judicial  reverses,  the 
Board  has  persisted.  In  an  astonishing 
disregard  of  the  first  amendment  and 
of  section  8(c)  of  the  act,  in  requiring 
employers,  during  the  periods  prior  to  a 
representation  election,  to  adhere,  in 
communications  to  their  employees,  to  a 
PoUyanna  approach  to  the  dangers  and 
disadvanttiges  inherent  in  unionization. 

The  desrices  used  by  the  Board  to  ac- 
complish this  double  ■violation  of  the  first 
amendment  and  section  8'c)  have  been 
fourfold : 

The  novel  ruling  that,  since  8(c)  of  the 
act — guaranteeing  the  right  of  free  speech — 
literally  applied  only  to  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice cases,  employers  can  be  deprived  of  free 
spteech  In  representation  proceedings.  This 
rule,  laid  down  by  the  current  Board  In  1062 
in  the  case  of  Dal-Tex  Optical  Co.  not  only 
blithely  Ignores  the  clear  Intent  of  Con- 
gress in  passing  8(c).  but  ignores  the  Im- 
pact of  the  first  amendment.  As  Professor 
Bok  has  said  In  the  Harvard  Law  Review 
article  I  previously  cited,  "The  critical  ques- 
tion under  the  first  amendment  is  whether 
speech  Is  In  fact  restrained,  and  the  Board 
la  currently  attempting  to  accomplish  this 
result  when  It  overturns  an  election  and 
subjects  the  employer  to  euiother  representa- 
tion campaign." 

The  Dal-Tex  decision  imposed  a  new  test 
In  place  of  the  standard  right  of  free  speech. 
This  test  was  one  under  which  the  Board 
would  decide  whether  or  not  "the  requisite 
Iaborat(N-y  conditions  had  been  maintained 


during  the  election  period."  The  very  vague- 
ness of  this  concept  and  the  right  retained 
by  the  Board  to  make  subjective  determina- 
tions in  free  speech  matters  under  this  vague 
rule  are  an  affront  to  all  standards  of  consti- 
tutional rights. 

In  determining  whether  "laboratory  condi- 
tions" have  been  complied  with  during  the 
preelection  period,  the  Board  has  Invented 
a  novel  concept  under  which  It  will  seek 
to  determine  whether  "an  atmosphere  of 
Intimidation"  was  created  by  employers' 
communications  concerning  the  potential 
disadvantages  of  unionization.  This  gen- 
eralized concept  has  resulted  in  adverse  find- 
ings in  such  areas  of  communications  as  the 
following; 

Employer  predictions  that  the  advent  of 
the  unions  will  probably  mean  strikes,  vio- 
lence and  possible  loss  of  Jobs.  Prime  ex- 
amples of  this  rule  are  the  NLRB  decisions 
in  the  case  of  Polchman  &  Harrison,  140 
NLRB  130,  decided  In  1962  and  Storkline 
Corp.,  143  NLRB  875  decided  In  1963. 

An  employer  prediction  that  the  election 
of  a  union  might  lead  to  losa  of  buslneas 
and,  therefore,  of  Jobs,  as  decided  In  Hajrnes- 
Stellite.  Inc.,  136  NLRB  95,  a  1962  case,  and 
R.  O.  Cole  Mfg.  Co.,  133  NLRB  1455,  handed 
down  In  1961. 

Employer  statements  Indicating  that  it 
will  treat  employees  no  differently  whether 
they  are  represented  by  a  tmlon  or  remain 
unrepresented.  The  leading  cases  In  thla 
respect  are  the  1962  case  of  Trane  Co.,  137 
NLRB  1506  and  the  1963  case  of  Oak  Mfg.  Co., 
141  NLRB  1323. 

The  determination  by  the  Board  that 
employer  statements  which  are  either  In- 
correct in  minor  respects  or  not  susceptible 
of  clear  proof  warrant  the  upset  of  repre- 
sentation elections,  as  held  by  the  Bofird  In 
the  case  of  Haynes-StelUte,  Inc. 

A  blanket  rule  with  two  parts  vmder  which 
the  Board  will  consider  "the  totality"  of  the 
employers'  conduct  rather  than  specific  ele- 
ments of  It  and  under  which  the  Bocwd  wlU 
appraise  the  temperateness  or  Intemperate- 
ness  of  the  employer's  preelection  Bp>eeches 
and  letters  In  considering  the  "totality"  of 
his  conduct.  Both  aspects  of  this  rule  are 
unavoldedly  recogtilzable  as  the  standard 
tools  of  the  censor.  By  picking  and  choos- 
ing from  an  employer's  speeches  and  other 
communications,  the  Board  can  create  Its 
own  version  of  the  totality  of  the  employer's 
conduct  In  order  to  find  him  In  violation. 
In  addition,  the  power  of  the  Board  to  ap- 
praise the  degree  of  "temperateness"  Is  about 
as  subjective  as  censorship  can  become. 

As  the  result  of  these  decislons~follow- 
ing  the  Dal-Tex  Optical  Co.  case,  Ken- 
neth McGulness,  former  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  NLRB,  in  his  book,  "The  New 
Frontier,"  states  as  follows: 

Current  decisions  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  the  Kennedy  Board  has  reverted 
to  the  policies  of  the  Wagner  Act  Boards  with 
little  concern  shown  for  section  8(c).  It 
seems  determined  to  nullify  that  section  of 
the  law  and  to  deprive  employers  of  their 
constitutional  and  statutory  rights  to  state 
their  views  on  union  matters  vitally  affect- 
ing their  interests  and  the  welfare  of  their 
employees. 

Speaking  at  N.Y.U.'s  17th  Aimual  Con- 
ference on  Labor,  Chicago  Attorney 
Owen  Falrweather  stated : 

Our  democratic  governmental  processee  are 
based  ui>on  the  assumption  that  adults  who 
vote  can  make  correct  decisions  after  hear- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  different  candidates 
and  their  supporters.  The  Board,  however, 
candidly  admits  that  it  does  not  support 
a  similar  theory  of  unlimited  expression  by 
advocates  of  different  points  of  view. 

The  Board  states  that  It  Is  charged  with 
overseeing  "the  propaganda  activities  of  the 
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putldpanta."  When  any  agency  of  the  Oot- 
•mmant  iiimee  the  role  of  "overseeing  the 
propaganda  actlTltlea"  of  anyone,  the  funda- 
mwit«H  InTolved  In  freedom  of  speech  are 
being  Infrlngwl.  Juatlee  Goldberg  said  that 
under  the  "theory  of  otir  Constitution"  one 
"may  not  be  barred  from  speaking  or  pub- 
lishing because  those  In  control  of  Oovem- 
raent  think  that  what  Is  said  or  written  Is 
unwise,  unfair,  false,  or  m&llclous  " 

ThMe  trends  have  not  gone  unnoticed 
In  the  Congress.  On  June  19,  1963,  Con- 
gressman lAKMVM.  coauthor  of  the 
lAndrum-Orlffln  Act,  stated  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that: 

Last  year  we  reported  Indications  that  the 
NUIB  evidently  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  tinker  with  established  free  sp>eecb 
rights.  Events  since  then  reveal  that  the 
Board  has  yielded  fully  to  this  temptation. 

Nor  have  these  distorted  interpreta- 
tions of  section  8(c)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  escaped  the  condemnation  of  aca- 
demic scholars.  In  the  November  1964 
Issue  of  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  Derek 
Bok,  professor  of  labor  law,  sharply 
criticized  the  Board's  recently  imposed 
censorship  in  the  labor  relations  field. 
as  follows: 

But  when  the  employer  merely  seeks  to 
engender  amotions  and  prejudices  that  do 
not  depend  upon  his  power  over  the  em- 
ployeee,  he  does  no  more  than  any  political 
candidate  might  do  In  exploiting  racial  Is- 
■oee  or  predicting  the  dire  consequences 
wMch  will  follow  If  bis  opponent  Is  elected. 
Such  tactics  may  appeal  to  passion  rather 
than  reason,  but  it  would  be  just  as  Im- 
proper for  the  Oovemment  to  draw  this  line 
In  representation  elections  as  It  would  be  in 
the  ordinary  run  of  political  campaigns.  In 
either  context,  regulations  of  this  sort  seem 
alien  to  the  prevailing  phlloec^by  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  matters  of  free  speech. 

Prof.  Thomas  Chrlstensen.  of  New 
York  University  Law  School,  writing  in 
N.Y.U.'s  Law  Review  for  Aprtl  1983,  noted 
the  disturbing  trend  of  the  present  NLRB 
to  return  to  the  strict  neutrality  doctrine 
followed  in  the  early  days  of  the  Wagner 
Act.    Professor  Christensen  stated: 

The  Inherent  difficulty,  however,  lies  In 
the  fact  that  the  Board,  having  assumed 
the  power  to  decide  what  Is  misleading,  is 
Inexorably  pushed  further  and  further  Into 
the  business  of  determining  "truth." 

The  unfortunate  fact  is  that  we  have  no 
real  knowledge  of  the  standard  by  which  the 
Board  will  or  can  judge  what  has  misled 
voters  and  what  has  not.  One  member  of 
the  present  Board  has  suggested  that  the 
"truth,  timing  (and)  relevance"  of  the  ut- 
terance wlU  determine  Its  permissibility. 
While  I  am  not  conQdsnt  that  unanimity 
wUl  ever  be  achieved  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  given  speech  carries  with  It  a  message  of 
threat  or  projnolse  under  section  8(c).  I  am 
even  leas  confident  that  such  standards  offer 
some  hope  of  objectivity  and  certainty  as  to 
Impairment  of  voters  choice. 

The  Board,  it  seems  to  me,  has  now  as- 
sumed precisely  that  power:  the  power  to 
decide  not  whether  employees  have  been  re- 
strained or  ooereed  in  the  exercise  of  their 
rlghta  but  wbettMr  they  have  made  a  foollah 
or  niligiilded  oholoe. 

Mr.  President  the  recent  decisions  of 
the  Board  in  the  free-speech  area  dls- 
cloae.  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other 
area,  the  antlmanagement.  prounion  at- 
titude being  taken  currently  by  the 
Board.  Thus.  Congressman  Landrcic's 
speech  to  the  House,  as  quoted  in  the 


Daily  Labor  Report  of  June  19,  1963,  In- 
cluded the  following  statement: 

The  restrictions  Imposed  by  the  Board, 
as  to  what  employees  may  hear  from  their 
employers  are  In  sharp  contrast  with  the 
wide  latitude  accorded  union  oflkclals.  And 
the  net  result  Is  to  force  an  Lmbalanced  pack- 
age of  Information  on  the  employees,  thus 
denying  them  access  to  all  the  facts  neces- 
sary to  an  Informed  and  Intelligent  deci- 
sion. 

Others  have  noted  the  prounion  aspect 
of  the  current  Board. 

The  abrupt  cluinge  of  face  of  the 
NLRB  has  not  gone  unnoticed.  For  in- 
stance, Mr.  A.  H.  Raskin,  veteran  labor 
reporter  of  the  New  York  Times,  In  an 
article  in  the  January  1963  issue  of 
Challenge  magazine,  said: 

JubUant  union  lawyers  beUeve  that  the 
administration  of  the  labor  laws  by  the  old 
EUenhower  Board  and  the  new  Kennedy 
Board  are  as  different  as  day  and  night. 
Thus,  without  any  congressional  action,  the 
climate  of  Taft-Hartley  enforcement  has 
been  altered. 

Jolm  Herllng'8  Labor  Letter  of  Febru- 
ary 2,  1963,  quotes  Labor  Attorney  Hetiry 
Kaiser  as  follows: 

Some  comments  were  made  about  the  up- 
swing that  labor  is  going  to  enjoy  in  direct 
consequence  of  the  new  apfwlntments  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  That  is 
abundantly  and  happily  true.  But  I  would 
raise  with  you  here  this  morning  some  ques- 
tloiis  as  to  the  implied  reasoning  behind  that 
comment.  I  would  suggest  that  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  workers  might  not  have  to 
depend  on  the  changing  vagaries  and  whims 
of  political  and  politicians'  fortunes. 

What  Is  wrong  with  Taft-HarUey  is  not 
who  Is  administering  that  law.  what  Is  wrong 
with  Taft-Hartley  la  very  simply  Taft- 
Hartley.  Taft-Hartley  continues  the  tawdry, 
unspeakable,  Indecency  no  matter  how 
attractive  Its  temporary  tasty  icing.  I  mean 
the  preeent  Board.  This  Board  will  not  be 
there  forever. 

Prominent  management  attorneys 
have  naturally  been  disturbed  by  these 
and  other  decisions  of  the  present  Board. 
J.  Mack  Swigert.  the  labor  relations  part- 
ner in  the  law  Arm  of  the  late  Senator 
Robert  Taft.  stated: 

The  unions  now  have  a  clear  majority  of 
union  sympathizers  on  the  Board.  Enirlng 
the  pest  2  years,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
new  Chairman  of  the  Board,  numerous  prec- 
edents have  been  overruled  and  discarded, 
and  the  labor  law  has  been  substantially 
changed  without  legislation. 

As  many  commentators  have  noted, 
the  Bo«u-d  s  decisions  in  the  free-speech 
field  have  not  only  intruded  severely  into 
what  formerly  had  been,  and  still  should 
be.  a  sensitive  and  important  area  of  con- 
stitutional privilege,  but  the  Boards  de- 
cisions themselves  have  created  a  situa- 
tion of  great  confusion  and  ambiguity. 

Thus,  the  well-known  labor  lawyer. 
J.  Mack  Swigert,  writing  In  the  U.S.  News 
li  World  Report,  has  said: 

As  a  result  of  the  Board's  continuing  rejec- 
tion of  precedents,  and  retroiurtlve  overruling 
of  interpretations  of  law  pw-evlously  estab- 
lished by  Bocu-d  decisions  and  relied  on  by 
employers  and  others  In  the  industrial 
relations  field,  no  employer  can  be  sure  today 
that  any  action  taken  by  him  which  might 
prove  harmful  to  a  \uilon  will  be  sustained  by 
the  NLRB. 

Even  the  highly  objective  Bureau  of 
National   Affairs   Labor   Relations   Re- 


porter, in  an  tmalysls  of  May  18, 1964.  has 
noted  this  deplorable  factor: 
No  PxBCXsx  SraNDAXo 
The  decisions  in  the  present  Claymore  and 
American  Greetings  cases  Indicate  how  im- 
precise the  standard  is.  In  neither  case  u 
there  unanimity  among  the  members  of  the 
Board  on  the  effect  the  employer's  campaign 
propaganda  had  on  a  free  choice  by  the  em- 
ployees in  the  election. 

Mr.  President,  even  the  Board's  own 
regional  directors  are  reflecting  this  state 
of  confusion.  Board  decisions  in  two 
back-to-back  elections  at  the  same  plant 
in  the  well-known  Lord  Baltimore  Press 
cases.  142  NLRB  328,  2d  145  NLRB  388, 
supply  ample  proof  of  this  confusion.  In 
the  first  case,  the  union  which  had  lost 
an  election  objected  to  a  preelection 
letter  sent  by  the  employer  to  its  em- 
ployees. The  regional  director  upheld 
the  letter  as  a  proper  exercise  of  free 
speech,  but  the  Board  reversed  its  re- 
gional director  and  held  that  the  letter 
had  destroyed  the  laboratory  conditions 
we  seek  to  maintain,  and  ordered  a  new 
election.  Prior  to  the  second  election,  the 
employer  sent  to  his  employees  a  letter 
which  can  be  described  as  a  somewhat 
expanded  paraphrase  of  the  first  letter. 
The  regional  director,  by  now  thinking 
he  had  achieved  a  navigator's  fix  on  the 
Board's  free  speech  doctrine,  upset  the 
second  election.  However,  the  Board 
again  reversed  the  regional  director, 
holding  that  the  second  letter  was  a 
proper  exercise  of  free  speech.  It  Is  not 
difficult  to  Imagine  the  regional  direc- 
tors, following  that  second  Lord  Bal- 
timore decision,  deciding  to  use  the  "toss 
the  coin"  approach  in  deciding  future 
free  speech  matters. 

No,  Mr.  President,  it  Is  not  section 
14(b)  that  has  caused  frustration,  con- 
fusion, bitterness,  and  labor  strife 
throughout  this  Nation,  but  the  NLRB's 
arrogant,  insolent  arrogation  of  author- 
ity and  their  persistent  defiance  of  the 
legislative  intent  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

As  can  be  clearly  seen  from  the  fore- 
going decision,  the  realization  of  "free 
choice"  in  union  elections  will  never  be 
achieved  until  this  Congress  undertakes 
the  Job  of  either  reorganizing  the  NLRB 
or  transferring  its  functions  to  the  courts. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

INo.aaLeg.) 

Aiken  Bart  Mundt 

AUott  Bayden  Murphy 

Baas  Hill  MusKie 

Bogss  Holland  Prouty 

Byrd,  Va.  Hniska  RibtcofT 

Cannon  Javlts  Saltonstail 

Carleon  Jocdan.  Idaho     Soott 

CMe  Kuchel  Smlih 

Ctark  Lone.  Mo.  Symington 

Oottoo  Long.  La.  Tarborough 

Dlrkaen  Masnuson  Toung.  N.  Dak. 

Eastland  Mondale 

Fannin  Moiee 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed  to  re- 
quest the  attendance  of  al>sent  Senators. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Anderson 

Haatke 

Neuberger 

Bsrllett 

Hlckenlooper 

Pasrtare 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Jackson 

PeU 

Bible 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Brewster 

Keomedy.  Mass 

.  Bandolpb 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Robertson 

Church 

LauEChe 

RuaselJ,  S.C. 

Cooper 

McCarthy 

Russell.  Oa. 

Curtis 

Mccaellan 

Simpson 

Dodd 

McOee 

Smathers 

Domlnlck 

McGovern 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

Mclntyre 

Stennls 

Blender 

Metcalf 

Talmadge 

brln 

MlUer 

Thurmond 

TODg 

Xloaroney 

Tower 

Pulbright 

tSontoya 

Tydlngs 

Ooce 

Morton 

wmiams,  N.J 

Oruanlng 

Moss 

WlUlams.  Del 

Hurls 

Nelson 

Yoimg,  Ohio 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
NcDBESGER  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  Is 
recogTiized. 

Mr.  HILL.  Madam  President,  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, we  discussed  at  length  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  In  ad- 
vance of  that  debate,  all  of  us  received 
expressions  from  our  constituency  and 
from  the  people  of  other  States  on  the 
subject.  The  expressions  I  have  received 
from  my  State  have  been  overwhelirdngly 
against  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) .  The 
latest  findings  of  a  survey  conducted  by 
the  Opinions  Research  Corp.  of  Prince- 
ton, N.J..  show  that  two-thirds  of  the 
people  throughout  the  Nation  who  have 
an  opinion  on  the  subject  believe  in  the 
rlght-to-work  principle  embodied  in  sec- 
tion 14' b).  This  survey  was  published  in 
January  1966 — just  last  month — and  the 
results  are  tabulated  only  on  the  Ijasis  of 
Inquiry  to  those  who,  after  sampling, 
were  determined  to  recognize  and  under- 
stand the  issues  involved  in  14(b) .  Inci- 
dentally, this  sampling  revealed  that  two 
out  of  every  three  persons  questioned  did 
understand  the  issue  involved  in  14(b) . 

I  think  it  is  of  interest  at  this  point. 
Madam  President,  to  note  that  in  1944, 
some  3  years  before  the  enactment  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  the  Opinions 
Research  Corp.  of  Princeton,  N  J.,  began 
surveys  among  the  American  public  on 
the  subject.  Since  that  time,  some 
seven  or  eight  surveys  have  been  con- 
ducted, and  each  one  reveals  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  Americans  who  believe 
that  one  should  have  the  right  to  earn  a 
livelihood  without  compulsory  member- 
ship in  a  union  or  in  any  other  type 
organization. 

When  I  last  addressed  this  Senate  on 
the  subject.  I  stated  that  the  prc«)08al 
to  repeal  section  14(b)  raises  important 
and  vital  questions  regarding  the  con- 
stitutional relationship  between  the  Fed- 
eral (jovernment  and  the  respective 
States — questions  which  should  be  given 
«reful  and  thorough  deliberation  by 
Members  of  this  body.  As  I  said  at  that 
tune  and  I  say  again  now,  only  In  this 


way  can  we  ascertain  what  course  will 
serve  the  best  interests  of  organized 
labor,  of  the  business  community,  of  the 
individual  worker,  and  of  the  American 
people  as  a  whole. 

Madam  President,  in  the  heat  ot  argu- 
ment on  important  issues  it  is  frequently 
difficult  to  keep  the  main  subject  In  its 
proper  perspective.  There  is  always  a 
tendency  to  permit  the  issue  to  become 
obscured  In  clouds  of  rhetoric,  and  claims 
and  counterclaims,  with  the  result  that 
the  real  objectives  smd  main  issues  are 
sometimes  lost  sight  of. 

This  is  particularly  true.  I  feel,  on  the 
issue  of  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  now  l>efore 
us  for  consideration.  There  are  very 
strong  views  on  each  side  of  this  issue, 
and  we  hear  very  eloquent  and  persua- 
sive arguments  from  the  advocates  on 
each  side.  Each  of  us  must,  of  course, 
weigh  and  test  these  arguments  in  de- 
ciding where  the  truth  lies.  But  we  can 
hope  to  ascertain  the  truth  only  by  key- 
ing this  question  in  its  correct  context 
and  perspective  in  the  overall  scheme  of 
Federal  labor  legislation. 

Madam  President,  I  feel  that  I  can 
approach  this  subject  with  some  degree 
of  objectivity  and  from  a  certain  vantage 
point  of  having  participated  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  and  the  various  amendments 
to  that  act  from  time  to  time.  I  am  con- 
fident, in  the  first  place,  that  no  one  can 
properly  charge  that  I  have  been  im- 
f  riendly  to  organized  labor  or  that  I  have 
been  indifferent  to  the  problems  of  the 
working  men  and  women  in  this  highly 
industrialized  econoniy.  Secondly,  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  during  a  good  part 
of  the  more  than  42  years  which  I  have 
been  in  Congress  to  serve  on  the  commit- 
tees which  have  had  the  responsibility 
for  shaping  our  major  labor  statutes.  I 
have  had  the  benefit  in  this  connection  of 
the  advice  and  wisdom  of  well -qualified 
experts  who  have  studied  and  lived  with 
lalwr  problems  throughout  their  careers. 
Those  who  advocate  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  have  re- 
peatedly asserted  that  this  section  is 
wrong  in  principle  because  it  permits  the 
individual  States  to  adopt  laws  contrary 
to  the  national  labor  policy  as  expressed 
in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
Since  the  national  law  favors  and  en- 
courages union  shop  agreements,  they 
argue,  the  States  should  not  be  allowed 
to  restrict  or  prohibit  such  agreements. 
By  authorizing  such  State  laws.  It  is  said, 
section  14(b)  destroys  the  necessary  and 
desirable  goal  of  consistent  and  uni- 
form application  of  Federal  regulation  of 
interstate  commerce,  and  raises  serious 
constltutlMial  questions  under  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
The  proponents  of  repeal  further  assert 
that  in  no  other  instance  has  Congress 
authorized  State  Interference  with  Fed- 
eral power,  or  permitted  State  policy  to 
override  national  policy. 

This  argument,  I  hasten  to  point  out, 
is  based  upon  two  entirely  false  premises : 
First,  that  Federal  labor  policy  affirma- 
tively fosters  and  encourages  compulsory 
union  shop  agreements,  and,  second,  that 
section  14<b)  represents  a  unique  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  that  State  authority  can- 


not be  exercised  In  any  area  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  regulatory 
interest.  Both  of  these  propositions  are 
unqualifiedly  erroneous. 

In  respect  to  whether  the  Federal  labor 
policy  affirmatively  sanctions  compul- 
sory unionism,  I  have  on  several  occa- 
sions pointed  out  that  it  was  never  the 
intention  of  Congress  imder  either  the 
original  Wagner  Act  or  the  Taft-Hartley 
amendments  to  it,  to  adc^t  an  overriding 
Federal  rule  of  policy  favoring  the  union 
shop  or  any  other  form  of  union  security 
agreement.  What  Congress  did  do  is 
adopt  a  policy  and  a  legislative  structure 
designed  to  guarantee  workers  the  right 
of  self-organization  and,  free  from  em- 
ployer domination  or  discrimination,  the 
right  to  form.  Join,  or  assist  labor  orga- 
nizations for  the  purpose  of  bargaining 
collectively.  This  was  the  central  policy 
expressed  in  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  from  the  time  of  its  original 
enactment,  and  this  policy  has  never 
changed. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  was  well  expressed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  In  stating  that 
"the  purpose  of  the  act  was  to  insulate 
workers'  jobs  from  their  union  activities." 
It  did  so  in  the  1954  case  of  Radio  Officers 
union  against  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  when  it  stated  that: 

The  policy  of  the  act  is  to  Insulate  em- 
ployees' jobs  from  their  organizational  rights. 
Thus  section  8(a)(3)  and  8(b)(2)  were 
designed  to  allow  employees  to  freely  exercise 
their  right  to  join  unions,  be  good,  bad.  or 
indifferent  members,  or  abstain  from  Joining 
any  union  without  imperiling  their  livelihood. 

Madam  President,  I  have  contended 
that  in  order  to  put  in  proper  perspective 
the  subject  of  Federal -State  authority  In 
labor-management  matters  and  to  an- 
swer the  contentions  of  those  who  would 
repeal  section  14(b) ,  we  must  review  and 
understand  the  original  thinking  and  the 
historical  development  of  Federal  legis- 
lation pertaining  to  labor  disputes  and 
labor  relations  affecting  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  In  the 
year  1923  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
Federal  labor  law  or  Federal  labor  policy. 
There  was  no  law  affecting  labor;  no  law 
laying  out  any  Federal  labor  policy.  As 
of  that  time  the  only  statutory  provision 
that  could  be  said  to  be  an  expression  of 
Federal  labor  policy  was  f oimd  In  the 
language  of  section  6  of  the  Clayton  Act, 
which  recited  that  "the  labor  of  a  human 
being  Is  not  a  commodity  or  article  of 
commerce,"  and  that  the  Federal  anti- 
trust laws  should  not  be  construed  "to 
forbid  or  restrain  individual  members 
of — labor — organizations  from  lawfully 
carrying  out  the  legitimate  objects, 
thereof."  This  language  of  the  Clayton 
Act  had  the  purpose  of  merely  enumerat- 
ing the  well-recognized  and  longstand- 
ing principle  that  unions  were  not  to  be 
regarded  as  unlawful  conspiracies  in  re- 
straint of  trade  and  commerce.  Up  until 
the  time  of  the  Claj^n  Act  this  right  had 
been  established  and  recognized  through 
judicial  decisions,  but  had  never  been  set 
forth  In  statutory  law. 

Beyond  this  simple  provision  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  however,  there  was  no  Fed- 
eral statutory  sanction  of  protection  for 
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employe*  organization  activities  or  col- 
lective-bargaining efforts. 

The  first  step  In  this  direction  was 
taken  with  the  enactment  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  In  1926,  which  sUted  that 
employees  of  railroads  "shall  have  the 
right  to  organize  and  bargain  collective- 
ly through  representatives  of  their  own 
choosing,"  and  that  no  rail  carrier.  Its 
officers  or  agents,  shall  deny  this  right 
or  Interfere  In  any  way  with  the  orga- 
nization of  Its  employees.  In  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act,  the  Federal  Government 
thus  for  the  first  time  expressed  its  de- 
sire to  protect  workers  in  interstate  com- 
merce In  their  efforts  to  obtain  collective- 
bargaining  rights  and  to  be  represented 
by  labor  unions.  Until  then  employers 
in  the  railroad  industry  were  free,  as 
were  employees  generally,  to  discourage 
union  organizing  activities  and  to  refuse 
to  recognize  or  bargain  with  labor 
unions.  In  many  Instances  employees 
who  took  the  lead  In  organizing  or 
showed  any  militancy  in  union  activities 
were  subject  to  reprisals  by  their  em- 
ployer. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  In  this  con- 
nection that  the  Railway  Labor  Act  was 
mibsequently  amended  in  1934  so  as  to 
expressly  make  It  unlawful  for  a  carrier 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  a  imlon 
which  would  require  workers  to  Join  or 
belong  to  the  union  as  a  condition  of 
employment.  This  union  shop  prohibi- 
tion, interestingly  enough,  was  advocated 
by  the  railroad  brotherhoods  them- 
selves. Their  position  at  that  time  was 
that  company  dominated  or  controlled 
unions  could,  through  union  shop  clauses. 
exercise  unconscionable  control  over  the 
Individual  worker's  Job  and  livelihood, 
and  thus  open  the  door  to  widespread 
•buses.  As  a  result,  section  2  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  was  amended  to  pro- 
vide that: 

■mploytM  b*ye  the  right  to  org&nl»  and 
bMgaln  collectively  through  repre^ntatlves 
ct  their  own  chooelng  •  •  •  and  it  shall  be 
xmUwful  for  any  carrier  to  Interfere  In  any 
way  wjth  the  organization  of  Ita  employeee 
•  •  •  or  to  Influence  or  coerce  employeee  In 
an  effort  to  Induce  them  to  Join  or  remain 
or  not  to  Join  or  remain  members  of  any 
i»l>or  organlaaUon.  or  to  deduct  from  the 
w»gM  of  amployee*  any  duea.  feee,  aaaeM- 
m«nt»,  or  othtr  contrlbuUona  payable  to 
labor  organlaatlooa,  or  to  collect  or  to  acalst 
lathe  collection  of  any  «uch  duee.  feee,  a«- 
■Munenta,  or  other  contributions.  •  •  • 

Kg  carrier,  its  ofllcen,  or  agenta  shall  re- 
quire any  person  seeking  employment  to 
atgn  any  contract  or  agreement  promising 
to  Join  or  not  to  join  a  labor  organisa- 
tion •  •  •. 

It  is  thus  an  historic,  if  not  a  some- 
what Ironic,  fact  that  organized  labor 
Itself  was  the  first  to  insist  upon  incorpo- 
ration of  the  rlght-to-work  principle  in 
a  FMeral  labor  stetute. 

i^«lnillar  expression  of  the  principle  of 
ftjeedom  of  choice  for  workers  to  join  or 
decline  to  Join  labor  unions  was  incorpo- 
rated Into  the  Norris-LaOuardla  Act  In 
1W2,  a  stetute  designed  to  prevent  em- 
ployers firom  resorting  to  Federal  court 
Injxmcttona  to  restrain  strikes  and  other 
concerted  activities  of  employees  In  con- 
nection with  labor  disputes.  Section  2 
of  that  act  stated  as  public  poUcy  of  the 
Dhlted  States  that  the  Individual  worker 


should  have  full  freedom  of  association 
and  self -organization  and  designation  of 
representatives  of  his  own  choosing,  and 
also  "should  be  free  to  decline  to  asso- 
ciate with  his  fellows."  This  language 
obviously  strikes  at  compulsory  member- 
ship, as  well  as  compulsory  nonmem- 
bershlp  in  a  labor  union. 

Aside  from  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act, 
up  to  the  year  1935  workers  in  industries 
other  than  the  railroad  industry  still  had 
no  Federal  protection  of  their  organiz- 
ing activities  and  their  efforts  to  obtain 
collective  bargaining  rights  from  their 
employers.  All  this  was  changed  with 
the  enactment  in  1935  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  the  first  compre- 
hensive Federal  labor  statute  which, 
since  that  time,  has  occupied  a  central 
position  in  the  overall  scheme  of  Federal 
labor  law.  When  this  law  was  adopted, 
union  membership  was  at  a  low  ebb  and 
the  labor  movement  in  this  country  was 
struggling  for  its  very  existence.  The 
widespread  unemployment  caused  by 
the  economic  depression  created  exces- 
sive competition  among  workers  for  Jobs, 
and  exerted  a  consequent  downward 
pressure  on  pay  scales  and  wages.  Few 
workers  were  willing  to  Jeopardize  their 
Jobs  by  union  organizing  activities,  and 
employers  were  free  to  use  threats  of 
economic  reprisals  against  milltantly 
prounlon  employees. 

In  this  setting,  many  people  became 
convinced  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Federal  CJovernment  to  provide  protec- 
tion for  workers  who  desired  to  orgtuiize 
Into  unions,  and  to  require  employers  to 
recognize  and  collectively  bargain  with 
unions  formed  by  their  employees.  The 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  was  drsif  ted 
for  precisely  this  purpose,  and  the  heart 
of  that  act  was  embodied  in  the  language 
of  sections  7  and  8.  Section  7  guar- 
anteed to  workers  the  right  to  self -orga- 
nization and  to  form,  join,  or  assist  labor 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  bar- 
gaining collectively.  Section  8  made  it 
unlawful  as  an  unfair  labor  practice  for 
an  employer  to  Interfere  with,  restrain  or 
coerce  his  employees  in  the  exercise  of 
their  right  of  self -organization  and  col- 
lective bargaining,  to  discriminate 
against  any  employee  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  or  discouraging  membership 
In  a  labor  organization,  and  to  refuse  to 
bargain  collectively  with  a  union  orga- 
nization representing  his  employees. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  certain  ambiv- 
alence between  the  purpose  and  policy 
expressed  in  section  7  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  and  the  proviso  to 
section  8(a)(3)  which  permits  employ- 
ers to  enter  into  agreements  with  labor 
unions  to  require,  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment, membership  in  the  union  on  or 
after  the  30th  day  following  the  begin- 
ning of  employment  or  the  effective  date 
of  the  agreement.  The  proponents  of 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  contend  that  this 
proviso  in  section  8(a)(3)  expressly 
sanctioned  and  approved  union  shop 
agreements  and  established  a  Federal 
policy  favoring  such  agreements.  This 
is  In  error.  A  careful  analysis  of  the 
legislative  history  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  shows  that  the  proviso  was 
never  intended  as  an  affirmative  expres- 
sion of  endorsement  of  the  union  shop  as 
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a  matter  of  national  labor  policy.  On 
the  contrary,  section  8(a)(3)  treats 
union  shop  agreements  as  a  type  of 
arrangement  which,  while  not  prohibited 
constitutes  an  exception  to  the  statutory 
purpose  of  insulating  workers'  Jobs  from 
their  union  activities  and,  in  the  words 
of  section  7,  guaranteeing  their  freedom 
"to  form,  join,  or  assist  labor  organiza- 
tions— and  to  refrain  from  any  or  all 
such  activities." 

This  entire  question  of  the  proper  In- 
terpretation of  section  8(a)  (3)  was  con- 
sidered at  length  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Al- 
qoma  Plywood  and  Veneer  Company 
against  Wisconsin  Employment  Rela- 
tions Board,  a  1949  case.  After  review- 
ing the  legislative  history  of  the  origi- 
nal Wagner  Act  and  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  amendments,  the  Supreme  Court 
concluded  that  the  language  In  question 
was  Intended  not  as  an  affirmative  en- 
dorsement of  union  shop  agreements  but 
rather,  at  best,  as  a  negative  toleration  of 
such  agreements.  In  stating  this  con- 
clusion, the  Supreme  Court  said: 

It  Is  argued,  therefore,  that  a  State  can- 
not forbid  what  section  8(3)  affirmatively 
permlte.  The  short  answer  is  that  secUon 
8(3)  merely  disclaims  a  national  policy  hoe- 
tile  to  the  cloeed  shop  or  other  forms  of  union 
security  agreements.  This  Is  the  obvious 
Inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  choice  of 
words  "nothing  In  this  act  •  •  •  or  In  any 
other  statute  of  the  United  States,"  and  it 
Is  confirmed  by  the  legislative  history. 

Madam  President,  it  Is  consistently 
evident  that  "the  right  to  join  a  union" 
was  established  as  a  basic  principle  of 
Federal  policy— the  right  to  join— but 
that  did  not  mean  the  compulsion  to 
Join,  that  one  had  to  Join.  Virtually  all 
of  the  other  provisions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  are  aimed  at  the 
preservation  and  enforcement  of  this 
right.  The  union  election  provisions  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  mere- 
ly provide  the  machinery  for  the  expres- 
sion of  the  employee's  choice,  and  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  is  es- 
tablished as  the  agency  of  Government 
to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  this  right. 

I  emphasize  again.  What? — the  right  to 
join,  if  one  wished  to  Join,  If  one  saw  fit 
to  join,  if  one  wished  to  join,  but  nothing 
to  compel  him  in  any  way  to  be  forced 
to  Join. 

In  the  light  of  this  clear  legislative  his- 
tory and  the  Supreme  Court  interpreta- 
tion of  it,  it  is  diJOBcult  to  see  how  anyone 
can  now  argue  that  the  State  laws  of  the 
19  States  which  restrict  union  shop 
agreements  are  In  conflict  with  the  na- 
tional labor  policy,  or  that  legislative 
langufige  which  "merely  disclaims  a 
national  policy  hostile  to  union  security 
agreements,"  is  now  to  be  construed  as  a 
Federal  policy  which  gives  afflrmative 
legal  endorsement  to  union  shop  agree- 
ments. The  actual  documented  fact  is 
that  Congress  declared  an  attitude  of 
neutrality  toward  union  shop  agree- 
ments, rather  than  an  afflrmative  sanc- 
tion or  approval  of  such  agreements,  and, 
in  connection  with  its  declaration  of 
neutrality.  Congress  expressly  left  to  the 
several  States  the  decision  as  to  whether 
and  to  what  extent  imlon  shop  agree- 
ments should  be  permitted  or  prohibited. 
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Since,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  held, 
the  national  labor  policy  does  not  foster 
or  encourage  union  shop  agreements,  but 
merely  tolerates  them  in  States  where 
such  agreements  are  not  prohibited  by 
State  law,  it  can  properly  be  said  that 
the  State  laws  of  the  19  right-to-work 
States  are  completely  in  harmony  with 
and  complement  the  national  labor 
policy  of  protecting  workers  in  their 
self-organization  activities  and  prevent- 
ing, in  the  words  of  section  8(a)(3), 
"discrimination  in  regard  to  hire  or 
tenure  of  employment  or  any  term  or 
condition  of  employment  to  encourage 
or  di-scourage  membership  In  any  labor 
organization." 

In  its  proper  perspective,  then,  the 
Federal  labor  policy  is  aimed  at  guaran- 
teeing and  preserving  freedom  of  choice 
of  the  workingman.  Thus,  It  is  entirely 
compatible  with  the  principles  of  the 
democratic  self-governing  society  in 
wiiich  we  live. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  free- 
dom to  join  a  labor  union  must  neces- 
sarily carry  with  it  the  freedom  not  to 
join  a  labor  union.  Unless  tills  con- 
comitant is  present,  there  is  no  true  free- 
dom. The  freedom  of  association  springs 
from  the  liberty  of  the  Individual  to  order 
his  life  as  he  sees  fit,  to  choose  where  he 
will  work,  and  what,  If  any,  church,  po- 
litical party,  fraternity,  lodge,  society, 
league,  club,  or  other  private  organiza- 
tion he  will  join  and  support. 

The  right  of  association  has  been  up- 
held time  after  time  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  rights  protected  by  the 
Constitution.  It  is  the  principal  basis  for 
the  recognition  of  the  right  to  organize 
labor  unions,  forming  one  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  Chief  Justice  Hughes  upheld 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  as  con- 
stitutional in  Labor  Board  against  Jones 
tLaughlin  Steel  Corp. 

In  Thomas  against  Collins,  a  1945  case, 
the  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  right 
of  workmen  and  of  unions  to  assemble 
and  discuss  their  affairs  and  enlist  the 
support  of  others,  going  on  to  say  that 
there  is  some  modicum  of  freedom  of 
thought,  speech,  and  assembly  which  all 
dtlzens  of  the  Republic  may  exercise  and 
which  neither  the  Nation  nor  any  State 
can  prohibit,  restrain,  or  impede. 

The  right  not  to  join,  said  the  Court, 
la  a  necessary  corollary  of  the  right  to 
join,  for  without  a  right  not  to  join  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  right  to  join. 
Freedom  rests  on  choice,  and  where 
choice  is  denied  freedom  is  destroyed  as 
weU. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
recognized  the  afflrmative  and  negative 
s'des  of  constitutional  liberties.  In 
Board  of  Education  v.  Barnette  (319  U.S. 
824,  633  (1943)),  it  specifically  pointed 
out  that  freedom  of  speech  carries  with 
It  a  freedom  to  remain  silent.  And  in 
Santa  Fe  against  Brown,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Kansas  said : 

It  would  seem  that  the  liberty  to  remain 
«Uent  is  correlative  to  the  freedom  to  speak. 
K  one  must  speak,  he  cannot  be  said  to  freely 
•peak. 

If  men  are  to  be  free  to  join  unions 
"ley  must  also  be  free  not  to  join,  for 
otherwise  they  will  be  burdened  with  a 
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duty  or  obUgation  to  join  an  organiza- 
tion selected,  not  by  themselves  but  by 
others— which  Is  the  very  antithesis  of 
the  freedom  of  choice  of  the  Individual — 
the  core  of  American  constitutional  lib- 
erty. 

The  self-evident  character  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  freedom  of  association  must 
involve  a  right  not  to  join  as  well  as  a 
right  to  join,  was  explicitly  recognized 
as  recently  as  May  31,  1955,  by  a  unani- 
mous Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine 
in  Pappas  against  Stacey.  This  case  in- 
volved a  Maine  statute  which  was  con- 
strued to  prohibit  striking  and  picketing 
by  3  restaurant  employees  who  were 
union  members  intended  to  force  the  em- 
ployer to  make  the  other  27  nonunion 
employees  Join  the  union.  In  the  course 
of  its  opinion,  the  supreme  judicial  court 
said: 

Freedom  to  associate  of  necessity  means  as 
well  freedom  not  to  associate. 

At  the  time  the  proposed  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act  was  being  considered 
by  the  congressional  committees  In  1953, 
representatives  of  organized  labor  used 
the  "freedom  to  associate"  principle  as 
an  argument  in  favor  of  giving  unions 
exclusive  bargaining  status.  They  ar- 
gued that  in  order  to  be  effective  the 
union  should  have  such  status,  otherwise 
the  nonunion  workers  in  the  unit  could, 
by  agreeing  to  different  terms  of  employ- 
ment, erode  the  strength  and  status  of 
the  union  In  the  establishment.  They, 
therefore,  urged  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  that  Congress  write  into  the  pro- 
posed legislation  a  provision  which 
would  make  the  imlon,  once  it  achieved 
majority  status,  the  exclusive  bargaining 
representative  for  all  workers  in  the 
plant,  both  imlon  and  nonunion.  Such  a 
provision,  they  made  plain  to  Congress, 
was  desired  above  all  other  rights  and 
guarantees  that  might  possibly  be  adopt- 
ed as  part  of  this  proposed  legislation. 
The  problem  of  union  security,  they  im- 
plied, would  be  adequately  and  effectively 
covered  if  such  a  clause  were  adopted. 

Following  the  urging  of  these  union 
representatives,  Congress  complied  with 
their  request  and  wrote  into  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  the  language  of 
section  9(a)  which  reads: 

Representatives  designated  or  selected  for 
the  purposes  of  collective  bargaining  by  the 
majority  of  the  employeee  In  a  unit  ap- 
propriate for  such  purposes,  shall  be  the  ex- 
clusive representatives  of  all  of  the  em- 
ployees In  such  unit  for  the  purpoees  of 
collective  bargaining  In  respect  to  rates  of 
pay,  wages,  hours  of  employment,  or  other 
conditions  of  employment. 

F^om  the  standpoint  of  organized 
labor  this  provision  can  properly  be  re- 
garded as  the  single  most  important 
feature  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  What  it  means  to  a  union  is  that, 
once  it  has  achieved  majority  status,  it, 
and  it  alone,  is  entitled  to  recognition 
by  the  employer.  It  also  means  that  no 
rival  labor  organization  can  compete 
with  or  challenge  it,  and  that  It  need 
not  be  concerned  that  any  other  labor 
organization  can  come  in  and  seek  to 
represent  any  of  the  employees  in  the 
bargaining  unit.  No  Individual  em- 
ployee, no  matter  what  his  skills  or 
qualifications,  and  no  matter  what  his 


feelings  or  attitude  toward  the  union 
might  be,  can  bypass  the  luUon  and  deal 
directly  with  the  employer  in  regard  to 
the  terms  of  his  wages,  hours,  and  worit- 
ing  conditions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  know  of  any  other  law  or  any 
other  circumstances  under  which  a  man 
can  have  an  agent  appointed  to  repre- 
sent him  without  his  consent  and  against 
his  wiU? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  does  not.  I 
have  been  in  Congress  for  over  42  years. 
I  believe  that  I  am  at  least  conversant 
with  the  laws  passed  during  that  period 
of  time.  I  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
many  laws  that  were  passed  before  I 
came  to  Congress. 

This  is  the  only  instance  I  know  of  In 
which  a  man  can  have  someone  repre- 
sent him  as  an  agent  In  matters  of  em- 
ployment and  bargEdning  without  his 
consent  and  without  being  a  party  to  the 
representation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Sermtor  from 
Alabama,  if,  once  a  union  assumes  the 
status  of  agent  for  an  employee — who 
may  be  entirely  unwilling  to  have  the 
union  assume  that  status — his  union 
status  does  not  continue  indefinitely  Into 
the  future ;  and  If  the  worker,  unlike  any 
other  human  being  in  any  other  rela- 
tionship in  life,  is  without  power  to  re- 
voke that  authority? 

Mr.  HILL.  He  cannot  revoke  It.  He 
cannot  set  it  aside.  He  is  bound  by  it. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  if,  in  any  other  status  or  any 
other  business  relationship  the  law  does 
not  recognize  that  the  person  who  ap- 
points an  agent  has  the  absolute  au- 
thority to  revoke  such  appointment  at 
his  own  discretion  ? 

Mr.  HELL.  It  does,  indeed.  Everyone 
who  is  familiar,  as  is  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  with  the 
law  of  agency  knows  that  a  person  who 
has  an  agent  has  a  right  to  revoke  the 
agency  at  any  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  provide  in  secUon 
9  that  an  employee  or  group  of  em- 
ployees can  petition  for  an  election  to  be 
conducted  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  to  ascertain  whether  that 
union  still  represents  a  majority  of  people 
in  the  appropriate  bargaining  unit? 
Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Has  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  not  nullified  the  right 
to  have  a  statute  conferring  that  right 
upon  an  Individual  employee  by  adopting 
a  regulation  providing  that  at  least  30 
percent  of  the  employees  in  a  particular 
bargaining  unit  must  file  such  a  petition 
for  decertification  before  the  board  Nvlll 
call  an  election  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
The  board  has  fixed  a  minimum  of  30 
percent.  The  individual  would  be  abso- 
lutely helpless  in  that  situation. 

Mr.    ERVIN.      The    individual    could 

not  have  an  opportunity  to  have  the 

matter  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HILL.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.    ERVIN.    The    individual    would 

have  to  get  at  least  30  percent  of  the 
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workers  In  the  plant  to  Join  In  a  decer- 
tlflcntlon  petition. 

Mi.  hill.  The  Individual  could  not 
start  a  case  at  all.  As  the  Senator  said, 
the  Individual  could  not  have  a  matter 
reconsidered  unless  he  received  the  sup- 
port of  at  least  30  percent  of  the  plant 
workers. 

Ii4r.  EKvlN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  not  a^ee  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  held  In  several 
cases — ^notably,  Tawas  Tube  Products 
case,  handed  down  on  February  15,  1965, 
and  the  Richard  C.  Price  case,  handed 
down  on  August  25,  1965,  that  If  an  In- 
dividual employee  files  a  decertification 
petition,  he  cim  actually  be  punished  by 
a  fine  and  suspension  from  union  mem- 
bership for  a  time  merely  for  asking  that 
he  be  allowed  to  exercise  a  right  that 
the  law  vests  In  him  ? 

Mr.  HILL.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Once  a  man  has  had  his 
power  to  act  as  his  own  agent  taken 
away  from  him.  In  view  of  the  30-percent 
ruling  and  In  view  of  these  decisions  of 
the  Natl<mal  Labor  Relations  Board,  he 
Is  in  the  tragic  condition  that  Dante 
described:  "Abandon  hope,  all  ye  who 
enter  here." 

B4r.  HILL.  The  Senator  describes  the 
situation  most  graphically,  indeed. 

As  I  stated,  the  employee  must  accept 
the  imlon  as  his  bargaining  representa- 
tive and  he  Is  bound  by  whatever  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  the  union 
makes  with  the  employer,  even  though 
he  may  be  dissatisfied  with  the  terms 
of  that  bargaining  agreement  as  it  affects 
him. 

The  value  of  this  exclusive  status — 
and  as  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  brought  out  so  clearly  and  forcefully, 
the  Senator  knows  Just  how  exclusive 
that  status  Is 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  if  the  union  was  not  given  that 
exclusive  status  as  bargaining  agent  for 
all  of  the  employees  in  the  particular 
bargaining  unit  on  the  theory  that  that 
was  the  only  way  by  which  we  could 
provide  for  collective  bargaining? 

Mr.  HILL.  That  was  certainly  the 
thought  at  the  time  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  was  passed.  That 
was  certainly  the  thought  behind  the 
passage  of  that  act. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  those  who  advocate 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  go  beyond  that 
point,  do  they  not?  They  say  the  fact 
that  the  union  has  the  exclusive  au- 
thority to  make  contracts  Is  not  suffi- 
cient, but  the  union  must  have  the  fur- 
ther power  to  deny  the  worker  his  free- 
dom of  choice  to  determine  whether  he 
will  or  will  not  Join  the  union? 

Mr.  HIT  J..  The  Senator  is  correct. 
In  other  words,  the  union  has  It  within 
lt«  power  that.  If  he  does  not  Join  that 
union,  pay  his  dues,  and  be  a  member  of 
the  union,  then  he  cannot  have  a  Job. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, as  I  analyzed  his  speech,  was  re- 
ferring a  moment  ago  to  what  we  call 
the  constitutional  right  or  the  constitu- 
tional freedom  of  association.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  if  it  is  not  agreed 
by  the  courts  that  In  all  other  relations 
of  life,  freedom  of  association  is  enjoyed. 


as  a  basic  constitutional  privilege  of  all 
Americans,  under  the  first  amendment. 

Mr.  HILL.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Any  group  of  people  can 
Join  together  for  any  lawful  purpose  with 
those  of  like  mind,  can  they  not? 

Mr.  HILL.     They  can,  Indeed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Did  not  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  bring  out  a  moment  ago 
that  not  only  does  a  man  have  the  right 
to  associate  with  others  for  legitimate 
objects,  but  he  has  the  right  to  refuse  to 
Join  r.ith  others  for  even  the  most  laud- 
able object? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Freedom  encompasses  the  freedom  to 
join  and  the  freedom  not  to  join. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Now  let  us  assiune,  for 
the  sake  of  argiiment.  that  a  wise  man 
who  uses  his  hands  or  talents  In  order  to 
earn  a  livelihood,  would  Join  the  union. 
If  we  deny  him  the  right  to  make  that 
determination,  we  are  densring  him  free- 
dom, are  we  not? 

Mr.  HILL.     We  are.  indeed. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Is  It  not  true  that  in 
order  to  be  free,  a  man  must  have  the 
power  to  act  foolishly  as  well  as  wisely? 

Mr.  HILL.    Surely  he  must. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  if  he  agrees  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  on  the  proposition 
that  the  basic  teaching  of  the  Bible,  and 
particularly  the  New  Testament,  is  that 
man  should  be  a  free  agent. 

Mr.  HILL.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Man  is  given  the  right  to 
elect  whether  he  will  pursue  the  narrow 
path  to  Heaven  or  the  broad  way  that 
leads  to  Hell;  is  he  not? 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  his  freedom.  That 
is  his  right. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Our  reUgion  gives  him 
that  right;  does  It  not? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
And  in  writing  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  the  first 
amendment,  that  is  exactly  what  the 
Founding  Fathers  had  In  mind,  that  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America 
should  have  that  freedom,  should  have 
that  right. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Of  course,  the  good 
Lord  could  have  made  mankind  so  that 
men  would  always  do  good;  but  if  the 
good  Lord  had  made  mankind  that  way. 
He  would  not  have  made  them  free. 

Mr.  HILL.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Almighty,  in  His 
omnipotent  wisdom,  did  not  so  choose. 

Mr.  HILL.     That  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  those  of  us 
who  are  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  the 
American  worker  to  join  or  refuse  to 
join  a  union,  are  fighting  to  give  him 
the  same  kind  of  freedom,  which  prov- 
idence intended  all  human  beings  to 
enjoy? 

Mr.  HILL.  We  are  indeed,  sir.  The 
Pounding  Fathers,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  sought  abso- 
lutely to  Insure  such  freedom  in  that 
Immortal  document. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  not  the  surest  indica- 
tion of  lack  of  freedom  the  lack  of  power, 
under  the  law.  of  a  man  to  make  his  own 
determination  as  to  what  he  will  do? 


Mr.  HHiL.  Certainly;  that  Is  exactly 
right.  When  we  deny  him  that  right, 
we  take  from  him  his  freedom. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carcdina  that  the  greatest 
provision  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  In 
section  7,  which  says  that  a  man  may 
Join  or  refrain  from  Joining  a  union,  or 
may  participate  or  refrain  from  partici- 
pating in  concerted  activities? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct; 
and  that  right  is  recognized  In  the  funda- 
mental freedom  which  the  Senator 
frc«n  North  Carolina  has  so  beautifully 
described. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  when  we  give 
to  the  words  in  section  7  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  their  obvious  meaning,  they 
would  permit  a  man.  whether  he  is  a 
union  member  or  is  not  a  union  member, 
to  participate  in  a  strike  or  refrain  from 
participating  in  a  strike,  at  his  own  elec- 
tion? 

Mr.  HILL.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  section  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  dealing  with  un- 
fair labor  practices  provide  that  no  em- 
ployee, whether  he  is  a  union  man  or  a 
nonunion  man,  can  be  coerced  in  the 
exercise  of  his  rights  under  section  7? 

Mr.  HILL.    It  does  Indeed,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  held  that  a  man 
can  be  compelled  against  his  will,  to 
participate  in  strike  activities,  and  can 
be  fined  and  have  his  membership  in  the 
union  suspended  If  he  does  not  partici- 
pate In  such  activities? 

Mr.  HILL.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  nothing  was 
further  from  the  intent  of  Congress, 
when  Congress  drafted  section  7  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  and  gave  a  man  the 
right  to  participate  or  refrain  from  par- 
ticipating, as  he  saw  fit? 

Mr.  HILL.  Congress  had  no  concept, 
no  idea  at  all  of  any  such  requirement 
as  that  of  which  the  Senator  from  Nortti 
Carolina  has  spoken. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  fact,  did  not  Congress 
Intend  exactly  the  opposite? 

Mr.  HILL.  Congress  did  intend  ex- 
actly the  opposite. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  a  man  should  have 
reserved  to  him  his  freedom,  the  freedom. 
as  the  Senator  says,  proclaimed  by  provi- 
dence and  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  his  enlightened  com- 
ments. 

We  were  speaking  of  the  exclusive 
status  of  the  unions. 

Mr.  President,  the  value  of  this  exclu- 
sive status  to  unions  was  well  summa- 
rized by  Prof.  Archibald  Cox,  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School,  when  testifying  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  1959. 
As  expressed  by  Professor  Cox: 

Labor  unloiu  enjoy  their  present  power 
by  virtue  of  Federal  statutes,  chiefly  the  Na- 
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tioual  Labor  Relatlona  Act.  Other  voluntazy 
associations  are  different  In  two  respects: 
( 1 )  They  lack  the  statutory  power  of  a  union 
designated  aa  a  bargaining  representative; 
(2 1  no  other  voluntary  association  has  as 
much  power  over  an  Individual's  livelihood 
and  opportunities  or  over  the  rules  govern- 
ing his  dally  life.  The  union  bulks  much 
larger  In  the  life  of  a  worker  than  a  corpora- 
tion In  the  affairs  of  a  stockholder. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  Congress 
enacted  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  on  June  23. 
1947.  11  States  had  adopted  laws  prohib- 
iting compulsory  unionism,  and  six  of 
these  expressly  prohibited  not  only  com- 
pulsory membership,  but  also  any  re- 
quirement for  payment  of  dues,  fees  or 
other  charges.  Congress  was  aware  of 
these  State  laws  and  intended  the  lan- 
guage of  section  14(b)  to  fully  cover 
them.  This  language  provided:  First, 
that  a  union  shop  agreement  would  be 
valid  only  where  it  had  been  approved 
by  a  secret  ballot  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  employees  affected ;  and  second,  such 
an  agreement  would  be  enforceable  only 
In  States  where  such  agreements  are  not 
prohibited  by  State  law. 

Senator  Taft,  sponsor  of  the  legisla- 
tion in  the  Senate,  and  a  member  of  the 
Senate-House  conference  which  ai>- 
proved  the  final  version,  explained  the 
purpose  of  section  14(b)  by  declaring: 

Many  States  have  enacted  laws  or  adopted 
constitutional  provisions  to  make  all  forms 
of  compulsory  unionism  In  such  States  Il- 
legal. As  stated  In  the  report  accompanying 
the  Senate  committee  bill,  It  was  not  the  in- 
tent to  deprive  the  States  of  that  power. 

The  report  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  stated  with  reference  to 
section  13  of  the  House  bill  and  section 
14  of  the  conference  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Under  the  House  bill  there  was  Included 
a  new  section  13  of  the  National  Labor  B«la- 
tlons  Act  to  assure  that  nothing  In  the  act 
was  to  be  construed  as  authorizing  any  closed 
shop,  union  shop,  maintenance  of  member- 
ihlp,  or  other  form  of  compulsory  unionism 
agreement  In  any  State  where  the  execution 
of  such  agreement  would  be  contrary  to 
State  law.  Many  States  have  enacted  laws 
or  adopted  constitutional  provisions  to  make 
all  forms  of  compulsory  unionism  In  those 
States  Illegal.  It  was  never  the  intention 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  Is 
dlscloeed  by  the  legislative  history  of  that 
Act,  to  preempt  the  field  in  this  regard  so  as 
to  deprive  the  States  of  their  powers  to  pre- 
vent compulsory  unionism  •  •  •.  To  make 
certain  that  there  should  be  no  question 
about  this,  section  13  was  Included  in  the 
House  bill.  The  conference  agreement,  In 
•ectlon  14(b),  contains  a  provision  having 
the  same  effect. 

This  is  the  very  section  we  have  been 
talking  about.  This  Is  the  section  we 
debated  at  length  last  fall  and  are  debat- 
ing here  now  for  2  weeks. 

Other  references  in  committee  reports 
show  that  Congress  intended  section 
14ibi  as  validating  all  forms  of  anti- 
compulsion  statutes  enacted  by  the 
States.  The  House  report  on  the  act 
states  that  by  this  section: 

The  United  States  expressly  declares  the 
«ubject  of  compulsory  unionism  one  that 
'he  Slates  may  regulate  concurrently  with 
'he  Uiiued  States,  notwithstanding  that  the 
agreements  affect  commerce,  and  notwith- 
standing   that    the    State    laws    limit    com- 


pulsory unlonlwn  more  drastically  than  doea 
Federal  law. 

The  House  conference  report  stated: 

Under  the  House  bUl  there  was  Included  a 
new  section — 14(b) — of  the  National  Labor 
Relatloiu  Act  to  assure  nothing  in  the  act 
WM  to  be  construed  as  authorizing  any 
closed  shop,  union  shop,  maintenance  of 
membership,  or  other  forms  of  compulsory 
unionism  agreement  In  any  State  where  the 
execution  of  such  agreements  would  be  con- 
trary to  State  law. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  the  condi- 
tions embodied  In  section  14(b)  were 
adopted,  representatives  of  organized 
labor  objected  to  these  limitations  upon 
their  authority  to  make  union  shop 
agreements,  and  after  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  was  passed.  Immediately  began 
urging  further  amendments  to  eliminate 
these  two  conditions.  The  first  condition 
which  required  a  secret  ballot  vote  by  a 
majority  of  workers  to  validate  a  union 
shop  agreement,  was  subsequentiy  elimi- 
nated, but  Congress  has  adamanUy 
refused,  for  the  past  19  years,  to  accede 
to  the  elimination  of  the  second 
condition. 

Congress  has  thus  consistently  ad- 
hered to  the  original  Intent  that  union 
shop  agreements  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  valid  and  enforceable  except  In  those 
Instances  where  they  are  not  prohibited 
by  State  law.  As  I  have  said.  It  Is  this  very 
issue  which  is  now  before  us  again  at  this 
time,  and  no  new  reasons  have  been  ad- 
vanced as  to  why  we  should  adopt  this 
drastic  change  In  national  labor  policy. 
Instead,  we  hear  the  implausible  argu- 
ment that  the  present  language  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  should  be 
further  amended  because  It  Is  Incon- 
sistent with  the  true  national  labor 
policy  of  fostering  and  encoursiging 
union  shop  agreements.  In  other  words, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  by 
conditioning  the  validity  of  union  shop 
agreements  on  State  law,  does  not  now 
accurately  refiect  the  national  labor 
policy  as  viewed  by  the  advocates  of 
repeal  rather  than  the  policy  concept 
which  was  in  the  mind  of  Congress  when 
It  formulated,  wrote,  and  adopted  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  It  Is, 
thus,  not  a  case  of  the  State  laws  of  the 
19  right-to-work  States  being  out  of 
harmony  with  the  existing  national  labor 
policy,  but  with  the  policy  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  repeal  would  like  the  Federal 
Government  to  adopt. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  that  must  be 
emphasized  again  and  which  is  abun- 
dantly clear  throughout  the  entire  legis- 
lative record,  is  that  there  was  never  any 
congressional  Intent  in  any  of  the  Fed- 
eral labor  statutes,  beginning  with  the 
Clayton  Act,  through  the  Norris-La 
Guardia  Act,  the  NRIA  Act,  and  the 
Wagner  Act,  to  in  any  way  deprive  the 
individual  States  of  authority  to  deal 
with  compulsory  unionism  agreements 
including  the  union  shop.  As  I  have 
shown,  when  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
amendments  to  the  Wagner  Act  were 
adopted  in  1947,  section  14(b)  was  in- 
serted purely  for  the  purpose  of  reiter- 
ating what  had  always  been  recognized 
to  be  the  prevailing  law  of  our  country. 

Earlier  in  my  remarks,  Mr.  President, 
I  stated  that  those  who  advocate  repeal 


of  section  14(b)  claim  that  by  allowing 
individual  States  to  adopt  right-to-work 
laws,  section  14(b),  among  other  things, 
destroys  the  necessary  and  desirable  goal 
of  consistent  and  uniform  application  of 
Federal  regulation  of  Interstate  com- 
merce and  raises  serious  constitutional 
questions  under  the  commerce  clause  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.  The  propo- 
nents of  repeal  of  section  14(b)  further 
assert  that  in  no  other  way  has  Congress 
authorized  State  Interference  with  Fed- 
eral power  or  permitted  State  poUcy  to 
override  national  policy. 

These  argimients  are  based  on  two 
premises:  first,  that  Federal  labor  policy 
afBrmatively  fosters  and  encourages  com- 
pulsory union  shop  agreements.  As  I 
have  shown,  Mr.  President,  the  origin 
and  historical  development  of  Federal 
labor-management  legislation  does  not  In 
any  way  sustain  this  premise.  I  think  it 
abundantly  clear  that  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  was,  has  been,  and  is,  to  the 
contrary. 

The  second  premise  Is  that  section  14 
(b)  represents  a  unique  exception  to  the 
rule  that  State  authority  carmot  be  exer- 
cised in  any  area  in  which  the  FedersJ 
Government  has  a  regulatory  Interest.  I 
now  turn  my  attention  to  proving  the 
falseness  of  this  premise.  In  fact  and 
in  law  it  cannot  be  sustained. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  now,  nor 
has  there  ever  been,  an  absolute  rule  that 
regulation  of  Interstate  commerce  must 
be  uniformly  applied  throughout  every 
State,  or  that  the  States  may  not  regu- 
late Interstate  activities  within  their  own 
Jurisdictional  borders. 

The  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— article  1,  section  8 — and  the  Ind- 
eral supremacy  clause — article  6 — have 
been  construed  as  permitting  State  regu- 
lation affecting  interstate  commerce  so 
longTis  the  State  regulatory  action  Is  not 
in  confiict  with  Federal  law  or  so  repug- 
nant to  the  Federal  law  that  the  two 
carmot  consistently  stand  together. 
Only  where  an  act  of  Congress  regulat- 
ing Interstate  commerce  expressly  evi- 
dences an  Intent  to  exclude  State  au- 
thority in  that  particular  area  or  field 
will  the  Federal  power  be  held  to  be 
exclusive. 

The  established  Judicial  precedents  re- 
specting the  exercise  of  State  regulatory 
power  were  reviewed  by  Justice  Frank- 
furter in  the  case  of  Hill  against  Florida, 
wherein  the  Supreme  Court  declared: 

It  was  settled  early  In  our  constitutional 
history  that  the  mere  fact  that  Congress  has 
power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  sev- 
eral States  does  not  exclude  State  legisla- 
tion m  the  exercise  of  the  police  power,  even 
though  it  may  affect  such  commerce,  where 
the  subject  matter  does  not  demand  a  na- 
tionwide rule.  The  States,  in  short,  may 
speak  on  matters  even  In  the  general  domain 
of  commerce  so  long  as  Congress  Is  silent. 
But  when  Congress  has  spoken,  although 
not  as  fully  as  the  Constitution  authorizes, 
that  Is.  when  a  Federal  enactment  falls  short 
of  the  congressional  power  to  legislate  touch- 
ing commerce,  the  States  may  still  tipeak 
where  Congress  is  still  silent.  The  real  ques- 
tion is;  Has  Congress  spoken  so  as  to  silence 
the  States?  The  same  regard  for  the  har- 
monious balance  of  our  Federal  system, 
whereby  the  States  may  protect  local  inter- 
ests despite  the  dominant  commerce  clause, 
allows   State   legislation    for   the   protection 
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at  local  Interests  so  long  as  Congress  has  not 
supplanted  local  regvUatlon  either  by  a  regu- 
lation of  Its  own  or  by  an  unmistakable 
UuUeatlon  that  there  Is  to  b«  no  regulation 
at  aU. 

In  a  great  variety  of  cases,  the  Court  has 
applied  the  accommodation  formulated  In 
Sinnot  V.  Davenport  and  either  reasserted  or 
reinforced  that  policy.  The  emphasis  has 
been  on  recognizing  that  both  the  State  law 
and  the  Federal  statute  must  be  allowed  to 
prevail  If  they  may  prevail  together — that 
Is,  If  they  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  language 
or  practical  enforcement,  collide,  or  If  Con- 
gress has  not  manifested  an  unambiguous 
purpose  that  there  be  no  regulation,  either 
SUte  or  Federal,  as  to  matt«»  for  which  It 
has  not  prescribed.  This  Judicial  principle 
Is  established  by  an  Impressive  body  of 
opinions. 

In  construing  Federal  statutes  enacted 
under  the  power  conferred  by  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution  the  rule  is  that 
It  should  never  be  held  that  Congress  in- 
tends to  supersede  or  suspend  the  exercise 
of  the  reserved  powers  of  a  State,  even  where 
that  may  be  done,  unless,  and  except  so  far 
as.  Its  purpose  to  do  so  Is  clearly  manifested. 

The  principle  thus  applicable  has  been 
frequently  stated.  It  Is  that  the  Congress 
may  circumscribe  Its  regulation  and  occupy 
a  limited  field,  and  that  Intention  to  super- 
sede the  exercise  by  the  State  of  Its  authority 
as  to  matters  not  covered  by  the  Federal 
legislation  Is  not  to  be  Implied  unless  the 
act  of  Congress  fairly  Interpreted  Is  In  con- 
flict with  the  law  of  the  State. 

Certainly,  nothing  could  be  clearer 
than  that  declaration  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Justice  Frankfurter.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
EaviH],  who  was  a  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  North  Carolina,  would 
agree  that  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  has 
clearly  and  forcefully  stated  in  unmis- 
takable terms  just  what  It  means  under 
our  Federal  Constitution  and  Federal 
system. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
assure  the  Senator  from  Alabama  that  I 
agree  with  him  in  his  exposition  of  the 
principle  that  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  may  concurrently  regulate 
interstate  commerce.  If  they  see  fit  to  do 
ao.  and  concur  also  with  him  in  his  fine 
exposition  and  explanation  of  what  Mr. 
Justice  Frankfurter  had  to  say  in  the 
decision  to  which  he  has  alluded 

Mr.  HILL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  if  It  has  not  been 
customary  In  times  past  to  regard  the 
provision  which  allows  the  States  to 
regulate  certain  matters  themselves, 
either  by  consent  of  Congress  or  by  rea- 
son of  their  reserved  powers,  as  one  of 
the  most  efflcacious  provisions  of  the 
Federal  system? 

Mr.  HILL.  Certainly,  there  Is  nothing 
In  our  Federal  system  that  has  been  more 
efficacious  than  the  very  proposition  to 
which  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  referred. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  It  not  true  that  in 
times  past  we  have  had  States  make  ex- 
periments Iq  government  which  were 
quite  different  from  the  procedure  which 
prevailed  In  the  country  generally? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  Is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  SUtcs,  In  a  sense, 
have  been  laboratories  for  experiment? 

Mr.  HILL.    For  testing  matters. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  When  they  made  an  ex- 
periment which  turned  out  well  that  ex- 
periment was  followed  by  other  States 
and  In  some  cases  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  HILL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Whereas  if  the  experi- 
ment turned  out  to  be  bad.  the  rest  of 
the  States  did  not  follow  it,  and  the  only 
one  that  was  adversely  affected  was  that 
one  State. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  other  States  would 
not  follow  the  action  of  that  one  State, 
and  the  Federal  Government  would  not 
follow  the  action  of  that  State. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  when  Congress 
adopted  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  it  evidenced  an  intention  to  allow 
an  experimentation  to  be  conducted  In 
laws  with  reference  to  this  important 
field  of  union  and  employee  relation- 
ships. 
Mr.  HELL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  this  is  one  of 
the  wisest  provisions  of  the  act?  In- 
stead of  trying  to  impose  uniformity 
on  people  where  conditions  may  be  di- 
verse, the  provision  allows  each  State  to 
solve  Its  problems. 

Mr.  HILL.  Not  only  that,  but  that  Is 
in  line  with  carrying  out  the  entire  con- 
cept of  the  Federal  system  as  that  sys- 
tem was  set  up  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  one  of  the  most 
deadening  things  that  we  could  have  In 
our  country  is  absolute  uniformity  in  all 
respects? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Nothing  could  be  more  deadly  than  that. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama recalls,  does  he  not,  Procrustes, 
who  had  a  Procrustean  bed.  He  wanted 
uniformity  for  all  of  his  guests.  He 
made  them  sleep  in  the  Procrustean  bed. 
If  the  guest  was  too  short,  he  stretched 
him  out  so  he  would  be  long  enough  for 
the  bed,  and  if  the  guest  were  too  long, 
he  chopped  off  a  part  of  his  limbs  so  he 
would  fit  the  bed. 
Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  not  uniformity  alien 
to  the  Lords  universe  where  there  is  so 
much  diversity? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
and  that  is  the  very  thing  under  our 
Government  that  we  have  sought  to 
avoid.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
We  have  believed  in  the  individual  rather 
than  the  regimented  man. 

Mr.  HILL.  And  his  freedom  and  his 
rights. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
We  have  given  him  the  opportunity  to 
make  his  own  decisions. 
Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  We  give  to  every  indi- 
vidual, if  he  does  not  like  the  way  in 
which  his  Senator  votes,  or  his  Repre- 
sentative votes,  or  the  way  his  Governor 
acts,  or  his  State  legislator  acts,  the 
privilege  of  having  an  election  every  2, 
4,  or  6  years,  to  vote  them  out. 

Mr.  HILL.  He  has  the  right  to  turn 
them  out     He  does  indeed. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Yet  in  the  colloquy  which 
we  had  a  moment  ago.  that  is  not  true 
where  compulsory  unionism  exists  even 
though  Congress  declared  otherwise. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct.  No 
matter  how  much  a  worker  may  disagree, 
no  matter  how  much  he  may  feel  he  may 
have  been  injured  by  some  of  the  acts 
of  the  union,  he  does  not  have  this  right, 
as  a  citizen  does,  to  recall  his  repre- 
sentative. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator 
from   North    Carolina    that    the   world 
would  be  a  most  depressing  and  monoto- 
nous place  if  everything  was  uniform, 
which  is  the  argument  that  the  admin- 
istration gives  for  passing  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b)   of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act? 
Mr.  HILL.    It  would  be  most  unfortu- 
nate for  our  country,  for  our  people,  and 
our  whole  constitutional  system. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  a  good  example  of  con- 
current State  and  Federal  regulation  of 
Interstate  commerce  may  be  found  in 
the  transportation  industry.     Railroads 
and    interstate   motor   carriers   are,  of 
course,  subject  to  intense  regulation  and 
control  by  Federal  agencies  such  as  the 
Interstate  Commerce   Commission,  but 
they  are,  at  the  same  time,  subject  to 
substantial   regulation   by   State  public 
utilities  commissions  and  boards,  and 
even  by  county  and  city  authorities.    In 
respect  to  labor -management  relations  In 
the  railroad  and  airlines  industries,  the 
Federal  Government  has  adopted  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  statutory  scheme  of 
regulation  and  has  created  the  National 
Mediation  Board  as  the  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment to  carry  out  and  enforce  this 
policy.     In  spite  of  this,  the  individual 
States  continue  to  exercise  authority  to 
establish  work  rules  pertaining  to  length 
of  runs,   work  crew  requirements  and 
various  other  aspects  of  the  employment 
relationship.    Moreover,  there  are  wide 
variations  In  these  work  rules  from  State 
to  State,  with  the  result  that  there  Is  no 
such  thing  as  uniformity  or  consistency. 
and  most  railroads  have  to  contend  with 
work  rules  changes  each  time  one  of  their 
trains  crosses  a  State  line.     Interstate 
motor  carriers  are  similarly  subjected  to 
many  State  and  local  limitations  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Federal  agencies  also 
exercise  control  over  them. 

It  is  thus  entirely  inaccurate  to  say, 
as  the  proponents  of  repeal  of  section 
14 <b)  have  repeatedly  said,  that  the 
power  which  Congress  expressly  reserved 
to  the  States  under  that  section  to  regu- 
late or  prohibit  compulsory  unionism 
represents  a  unique  departure  from  the 
principle  of  uniform  regulation  of  inter- 
state commerce  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Far  from  being  unique,  section 
14(b)  is  only  one  of  many  statutory  ex- 
pressions which  recognize  and  preserve 
State  authority  in  the  field  of  commerce. 
Many  Federal  labor  statutes  are  designed 
to  permit  State  action  concurrent  with 
Federal  action  affecting  commerce.  In 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  itself 
there  are  numerous  examples  of  this. 
For  example,  section  10(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  expressly  au- 
thorizes the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  to  cede  Its  Jurisdiction  over  casei 
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Involving  unfair  labor  practices  affect- 
ing commerce  to  State  labor  relations 
boards  and  agencies. 

Section  14(c)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  further  authorizes  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  to  decline 
to  assert  jurisdiction  over  labor  disputes 
affecting  Interstate  commerce,  and  pro- 
vides further  that  wherever  the  Board 
has  declined  jurisdiction  the  States  and 
territories  may  assume  and  assert  their 
jurisdiction  over  such  labor  disputes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion on  the  point  he  is  making? 

Mr.  HILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  wheth- 
er the  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  which  authorize  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  to  decline  jurisdiction, 
do  not  expressly  provide,  in  effect,  that 
jurisdiction  can  be  assumed  under  50 
different  sets  of  laws  In  the  50  States? 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes;  each  State  may  have 
Its  own  law  or  regulations  or  procedures. 
Therefore,  the  law,  regulations  or  pro- 
cedures In  each  State  will  control  the 
situation  In  that  State. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  would  be  possible  to 
have  as  many  different  varieties  of  regu- 
lations, laws  or  procedures  in  the  Nation 
as  there  are  varieties  of  Heinz'  pickles. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Therefore,  it  is  absurd 
for  people  to  say  that  the  repeal  of  section 
141  b»  Is  necessary  In  order  to  establish 
uniformity  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
because  that  act  authorizes  a  diversity. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes;  not  only  a  diversity, 
but  many  diversities,  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  stated. 

Section  303(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  authorizes  actions  against  labor  un- 
ions In  State  courts  for  damages  result- 
ing from  secondary  boycotts  and  other 
unfair  labor  practices  affecting  interstate 
commerce. 

Numerous  other  examples  can  be  given 
of  situations  In  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  exercised  its  powers  under 
the  Constitution  to  regulate  certain  areas 
of  activity,  but  at  the  same  time  has  per- 
mitted concurrent  State  regulation  of  the 
same  activities.  The  Bankruptcy  Act  es- 
tablishes procedures  to  be  followed  in 
bankruptcy  cases.  But  in  applying  the 
Federal  bankruptcy  law  and  the  Federal 
procedures  provided  therein,  the  Federal 
<»urts  are  obligated  to  recognize  and  ap- 
ply State  laws  affecting  the  rights  of 
creditors. 

Another  example  of  concurrent  Fed- 
eral and  State  regulation  of  activities  af- 
fecting Interstate  commerce  can  be  found 
in  the  field  of  antitrust  legislation.  The 
original  Sherman  antitrust  law.  and  all 
of  the  subsequent  amendments  under  the 
Clayton  Act.  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act, 
and  other  acts,  were  enacted  as  an  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
Interstate  commerce.  Notwithstanding 
that  the  Sherman  Act.  and  its  subsequent 
amendments,  constitute  a  complete 
scheme  of  Federal  regulation  of  restrlc- 
ave  trade  practices  In  interstate  com- 
nierce,  this  body  of  Federal  legislation 
^^  never  been  regarded  as  displacing 


State  authority  to  restrict,  prohibit,  or 
punish  various  types  of  restraints  of 
trade  in  interstate  commerce. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  President, 
that  State  antitrust  laws  may  be  invoked 
to  prevent  union  boycotts  in  restraint  of 
trade  even  though  such  boycott  activities 
also  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  regrula- 
tory  powers  exercised  by  Congress  in  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

As  we  see,  Mr.  President,  those  who 
contend  that  section  14(b)  represents  an 
exception  to  the  rule  that  State  authority 
cannot  be  exercised  in  any  area  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  regulatory 
interest  have  no  basis  in  fact  or  In  law 
for  their  contention. 

I  have  discussed  the  proposition  that 
the  right  not  to  join  must  In  a  free  so- 
ciety necessarily  be  a  corollary  of  the 
right  to  join.  In  a  related  context.  I 
turn  now.  Mr.  President,  to  another  argu- 
ment frequently  advanced  by  the  advo- 
cates of  repeal  of  section  14(b)  to  the 
effect  that  State  right-to-work  laws  im- 
properly interfere  with  and  infringe  upon 
the  exercise  of  constitutional  rights 
of  workers  to  form  associations  for  their 
own  mutual  benefit  and  protection. 
These  questions  have  previously  been 
raised  and  litigated  extensively  through- 
out the  State  and  Federal  courts,  culmi- 
nating in  a  series  of  three  cases  heard 
and  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  In  1949.  These  cases  are 
Lincoln  Federal  Labor  Union  against 
Northwestern  Iron  &  Metal  Co., 
Whitaker  against  North  Carolina,  and 
American  Federation  of  Labor  against 
American  Sash  &  Door  Co.  These  three 
decisions  are  reported  at  335  U.S.  525 
and  538. 

In  these  three  decisions,  the  Supreme 
Court  considered  the  applicability  of  the 
constitutional  rights  guaranteed  in  the 
1st  amendment,  the  5th  amendment, 
and  the  14th  amendment.  Insofar  as  they 
are  effected  by  State  prohibitions  against 
the  union  shop.  In  these  cases  the  Court 
had  before  it  challenges  raised  by  unions 
to  the  constitutionality  of  the  rlght-to- 
work  statutes  of  North  Carolina  and 
Nebraska  and  the  right-to-work  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Arizona.  The  Court  pointed  out  that  the 
constitutional  right  of  workers  to  as- 
semble and  to  discuss  and  formulate 
plans  for  furthering  their  own  self-in- 
terest In  jobs  cannot  be  construed  as  a 
constitutional  guaranty  that  no  one  shall 
get  or  hold  these  jobs  except  those  who 
will  join  In  the  assembly  or  will  agree  to 
abide  by  the  assembly's  plans,  since  where 
conduct  affects  the  interests  of  other 
individuals  and  the  general  public,  the 
legality  of  such  conduct  must  be  meas- 
ured by  whether  the  conduct  conforms 
to  valid  law. 

The  Court  went  on  to  say  that  the 
State  statute  or  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  provides  that  no  person  be 
denied  an  opportunity  to  obtain  or  retain 
employment  because  he  is  or  is  not  a 
member  of  a  labor  organization  and  pro- 
hibits employers  and  unions  from  enter- 
ing into  contracts  or  agreements  obli- 
gating the  employer  to  exclude  persons 
from  employment  because  they  either 
are  or  are  not  union  members,  does  not 
violate  the  guarantee  of  equal  protection 


of  the  laws  foimd  in  the  5th  and  14th 
amendments,  since  such  provision  for- 
bids employers  to  discriminate  against 
either  union  or  nonunion  workers. 

In  order  to  fully  understand  the  broad 
sweep  of  the  Supreme  Courts  opinions  in 
these  three  cases,  I  shall  quote  from  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  in  the  Lincoln  Fed- 
eral Union  and  Whitaker  cases.  It  dis- 
posed of  the  constitutional  questions 
raised  in  these  cases  in  this  way: 

Under  employment  practices  In  the  United 
States,  employers  have  sometimes  limited 
work  opportunities  to  members  of  unions, 
sometimes  to  nonunion  members,  and  at 
other  times  have  employed  and  kept  their 
workers  without  regard  to  whether  they  were 
or  were  not  members  of  a  union.  Employ- 
ers are  commanded  to  follow  this  latter  em- 
ployment practice  In  the  States  of  North 
Carolina  and  Nebraska.  A  North  Carolina 
statute  and  a  Nebraska  constitutional 
amendment  provide  that  no  p>erson  In  those 
States  shall  be  denied  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain or  retain  employment  because  he  U  or 
is  not  a  member  of  a  labor  organization.  To 
enforce  this  policy  North  Carolina  and 
Nebraska  employers  are  also  forbidden  to  en- 
ter into  contracts  or  agreements  obligating 
themselves  to  exclude  persons  from  employ- 
ment because  they  are  or  are  not  lat>or  un- 
ion members. 

These  State  laws  were  given  timely  chal- 
lenge In  North  Carolina  and  Nebraska  courts 
on  the  ground  that  Insofar  as  they  attempt 
to  protect  nonunion  members  from  discrim- 
ination, the  laws  are  In  violation  of  rights 
guaranteed  employers,  unions,  and  their 
members  by  the  US.  Constitution.  The 
State  laws  were  challenged  as  violations  of 
the  right  of  freedom  of  speech,  of  assembly 
and  of  petition  guaranteed  unions  and  their 
members  by  "the  1st  amendment  and  pro- 
tected against  Invasion  by  the  State  under 
the  14th  amendment."  It  was  fiu-ther  con- 
tended that  the  State  laws  Impaired  the  obli- 
gations of  existing  contracts  In  violation  of 
article  1,  section  10,  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion and  deprived  the  appellant  unions  and 
employers  of  equal  protection  and  due  proc- 
ess of  law  guaranteed  against  State  Invasion 
by  the  14th  amendment.  All  of  these  con- 
tentions were  rejected  by  the  State  supreme 
courts  and  the  cases  are  here  on  appeal 
•  •  *  The  substantial  Identity  of  the  ques- 
tions raised  In  the  two  cases  prompted  us 
to  set  them  for  argument  together  and  for 
the  same  reason  we  now  consider  the  cases 
In  a  single  opinion. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  sustained  the  decisions  of  the 
State  courts  in  holding  that  these  ac- 
tions were  not  in  violation  of  these  con- 
stitutional provisions  and  were  not  in 
violation  of  any  rights  that  the  Federal 
Government  might  have  in  these  mat- 
ters. 

The  Court  continued: 

First.  It  is  contended  that  these  State  laws 
abridge  the  freedom  of  speech  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  unions  and  their  members  peace- 
ably to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  redress  of  grievances.  Under  the 
State  policy  adopted  by  these  laws,  employ- 
ers must,  other  considerations  being  equal, 
give  equal  opportunities  for  remunerative 
work  to  union  and  nonunion  members  with- 
out discrimination  against  either.  In  order 
to  achieve  this  objective  of  equal  opportu- 
nity for  the  two  groupw,  employers  are  for- 
bidden to  make  contracts  which  would  ob- 
ligate them  to  hire  or  keep  none  but  union 
members. 

It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  enforcement  of 
this  State  policy  could  Infringe  the  freedom 
of  speech  of  anyone,  or  deny  to  anyone  the 
right  to  assemble  or  to  petition  for  a  redress 
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of  grlerancfls.  And  appellanU  do  not  con- 
tand  that  the  Uwa  ezpreaaly  forbid  the  full 
•xarda*  of  tboae  rlghta  by  unions  or  union 
member*.  Thetr  contention  la  that  theae 
State  laws  Indirectly  Infringe  their  constltu- 
tlooal  rlghta  of  wpttch,  aaaembly,  and  peti- 
tion. While  the  baala  of  thla  contention  la 
not  entirely  clear.  It  aeenu  to  reet  on  this  line 
of  rcaaonlng:  The  right  of  unions  and  union 
membert  to  demand  that  no  nonunion  mem- 
bara  work  along  with  union  members  is  "In- 
dispensable to  the  right  of  self-org&nlzatlon 
and  the  association  of  workers  Into  unions": 
without  a  right  of  union  members  to  refuse 
to  work  with  nonunion  members,  there  are 
"no  means  of  eliminating  the  competition  of 
the  nonunion  worker":  since,  the  reasoning 
continues,  a  cloaed  shop  is  Indispensable  to 
achievement  of  sufficient  union  membership 
to  put  unions  and  employers  on  a  full  equal- 
ity for  collective  bargaining,  a  closed  shop  Is 
consequently  an  "Indispensable  concomi- 
tant" of  "the  right  of  employees  to  assemble 
Into  and  associate  together  through  labor 
organisations."  Justification  for  such  an  ex- 
pansive construction  of  the  right  to  spe.ik. 
assemble  and  petition  Is  then  rested  In  part 
on  appellant's  assertion  that  the  right  to 
work  as  a  nonunlonlst  Is  In  no  way  equiv- 
alent to  or  the  parallel  of  the  right  to  work 
as  a  union  member:  that  there  exists  no  con- 
stitutional right  to  work  as  a  nonunlonlst 
on  the  one  hand  while  the  rlglit  to  maintain 
employment  free  from  discrimination  be- 
cause of  union  membership  is  constitution- 
ally protected.    (Citations  omitted.) 

We  deem  It  unnecessary  to  elaborate  the 
numerous  reasons  for  our  rejection  of  this 
contention  of  appellants.  Nor  need  we  ap- 
praise or  analyze  with  partlcxilarlty  the  rath- 
er startling  Ideas  suggested  to  support 
some  of  the  premises  on  which  appellants' 
conclusions  reet.  There  cannot  be  wrung 
from  a  constitutional  right  of  workers  to 
assemble  to  discuss  improvement  of  their 
own  working  standards,  a  further  oonstltu- 
tloual  right  to  drive  from  remunerative  em- 
ployment all  other  persons  who  will  not  or 
cannot,  participate  in  union  assemblies.  The 
constitutional  right  of  workers  to  assemble, 
to  discuss  and  formulate  plans  for  furthering 
their  own  self-interests  in  Jobs  cannot  be 
construed  as  a  constitutional  guarantee  that 
none  shall  get  and  hold  Jobs  except  those 
who  win  join  In  the  assembly  or  will  agree 
to  abide  by  the  assembly's  plans.  Tot  where 
conduct  affects  the  interests  of  other  Indi- 
viduals and  the  general  public,  the  legality 
of  that  conduct  must  be  measured  by 
whether  the  conduct  conforms  to  valid  law, 
even  thou^  the  conduct  Is  engaged  in  pur- 
suant to  plans  of  an  assembly. 

Second.  There  Is  a  suggestion  though  not 
elaborated  In  Islefs  that  these  State  laws 
conflict  with  article  1,  section  10.  of  the 
TJ.8.  Oonsrtltutlon,  Insofar  as  they  Impair  the 
obligation  of  contracts  made  prior  to  their 
enactment.  That  this  contention  Is  with- 
out m«rlt  is  now  too  clearly  established  to 
require  discussion.     (Citations  omitted.) 

Third.  It  Is  contended  that  the  North 
Carolina  and  Nebraska  laws  deny  unions  and 
their  members  equal  jjrotectlon  of  the  laws 
and  thus  ^Tend  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment.  Because  the  out- 
lawed oontrmcta  are  a  useful  incentive  to  the 
(Towth  of  union  membership,  it  Is  said  that 
thsM  laws  weaken  the  bargaining  power  of 
unions  and  correspondingly  strengthen  the 
powvr  of  employer*.  This  may  be  true.  But 
there  ax*  other  matter*  to  be  considered. 
The  State  laws  also  make  it  impossible  for 
an  emplojer  to  make  contracts  with  company 
unlooa  which  obligate  the  employer  to  ref  tise 
joba  to  union  members.  In  this  respect, 
these  State  law*  protect  the  employment  op- 
portunities of  members  of  Independent 
unions.  This  droumstance  alone,  without 
regart  to  otben  that  need  not  be  mentioned, 
la  euttelent  to  support  the  State  laws  against 
a  ebaife  that  they  deny  equal  protection  to 


unions  as  against  employers  and  nonunion 
wo.-kers. 

It  Is  also  argued  that  the  State  laws  do  not 
provide  protection  for  union  members  equal 
to  that  provided  for  nonunion  members. 
But  In  Identical  language  these  State  laws 
forbid  employers  to  discriminate  against 
union  and  nonunion  members.  Nebraska 
and  North  Carolina  thus  command  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  both  groups  of 
workers.  It  Is  precisely  because  these  State 
laws  command  equal  opportunities  for  both 
groups  that  app>ellants  argue  that  the  con- 
stitutionally protected  rights  of  assembly  and 
due  process  have  been  violated.  For  the 
constitutional  protections  surrounding  these 
rights  are  relied  on  by  appellants  to  support 
a  contention  that  the  Feideral  Constitution 
guarantees  greater  employment  rights  to 
union  members  than  to  nonunion  members. 
This  claim  of  appellants  Is  Itself  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  contention  that  the  Nebraska  and 
North  Carolina  laws  fall  to  atlord  protection 
to  union  members  equal  to  the  protection 
afforded  nonunion  workers. 

Fourth.  It  is  contended  that  these  State 
laws  deprive  appellants  of  their  liberty  with- 
out due  process  of  law  In  violation  of  the 
14th  amendment.  Appellants  argue  that  the 
laws  are  speclflcally  designed  to  deprive  all 
persons  within  the  two  States  of  liberty  ( 1 ) 
to  refuse  to  hire  or  retain  any  person  In  em- 
ployment because  he  Is  or  Is  not  a  union 
member,  and  ( 2 )  to  make  a  contract  or  agree- 
ment to  engage  in  such  employment  discrim- 
ination against  union  or  nonunion  members. 

Much  of  app>ellants'  argument  here  seeks 
to  establish  that  due  process  of  law  Is  de- 
nied employees  and  union  men  by  that  part 
of  these  State  laws  that  forbids  them  to 
mAke  contracts  with  the  employer  obligat- 
ing him  to  refuse  to  hire  or  retain  nonunion 
workers.  But  that  part  of  these  laws  does 
no  more  than  provide  a  method  to  aid  en- 
forcement of  the  heart  of  the  laws;  namely, 
their  command  that  employers  must  not  dis- 
criminate against  either  union  or  nonunion 
members  because  they  are  such.  If  the 
States  have  constitutional  power  to  ban  such 
discrimination  by  law.  they  also  have  power 
to  ban  contracts  which  if  performed  would 
bring  about  the  prohibited  discrimination. 

Many  cases  are  cited  by  appellants  !n 
which  this  Court  has  said  that  In  some  In- 
stances the  due  process  clause  protects  the 
liberty  of  persons  to  make  contracts.  But 
none  of  these  cases,  even  those  according 
the  broadest  constitutional  protection  to  the 
making  of  contracts,  ever  went  so  far  as  to 
Indicate  that  the  due  process  clause  bars  a 
State  from  prohibiting  contracts  to  engage 
in  conduct  banned  by  a  valid  State  law. 
So  here.  If  the  provisions  In  the  State  laws 
against  employer  discrimination  ore  valid. 
It  follows  that  the  contract  prohibition  also 
la  valid.  (Citations  omitted.)  We  there- 
fore turn  to  the  decisive  question  under  the 
due  process  contention,  which  Is:  Does  the 
due  process  clause  forbid  a  State  to  pass 
laws  clearly  designed  to  safeguard  the  c^- 
portunity  of  nonunion  members  to  get  and 
tK>ld  Jobs,  free  from  discrimination  against 
them  because  they  are  nonunion  workers? 

There  was  a  period  In  which  labor  union 
members  who  wanted  to  get  and  hold  Jobs 
were  the  victims  of  widespread  employer  dis- 
crimination practices.  Contracts  between 
employers  and  their  employees  were  used  by 
employers  to  accomplish  this  antiunion  em- 
ployment discrimination.  Before  hiring 
worker*,  employers  required  them  to  sign 
agreements  stating  that  the  workers  were 
not  and  would  not  become  labor  union  mem- 
bers. Such  antiunion  practices  were  so  ob- 
noxious to  workers  that  they  gave  these  re- 
quired agreements  the  name  of  "yellow  dog 
contracts."  This  hostility  of  workers  also 
prmnpted  passage  of  State  and  Federal  law* 
to  ban  employer  discrimination  against  union 
member*  and  to  outlaw  yellow  dog  contracts. 


In  1907  this  Court  In  Adair  t.  United 
Statea.  considered  the  Federal  law  which  pro- 
hibited discrimination  against  union  work- 
ers. Adair,  an  agent  of  the  Louisville  li 
Nashville  Railroad  Co.,  had  been  Indicted  and 
convicted  for  having  discharged  Coppage,  an 
employee  of  the  railroad,  because  Coppage 
was  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Locomotive 
Firemen.  This  Court  there  held,  over  the 
dissents  of  Justices  McKenna  auad  Holmes, 
that  the  railroad,  because  of  the  due  procea 
clause  of  the  fifth  amendment,  had  a  consti- 
tutional right  to  discriminate  ag&lnst  union 
members  and  could  therefore  do  so  through 
use  of  yellow  dog  contracts. 

•  •  •  •  a 

In  1914  this  Court  reaffirmed  the  principles 
of  the  Adair  case  •  •  «  and  held  that  a 
Kansas  statute  outlawing  yellow  dog  con- 
tracts denied  employers  and  employees  a 
liberty  to  fix  terms  of  employment.  For  this 
reason  the  law  was  held  invalid  under  the 
due  process  clause. 

(This)  constitutional  doctrine  was  for 
some  years  followed  by  this  Court.  It  was 
used  to  strike  down  laws  fixing  minimum 
wages  and  maximum  hours  In  employment, 
laws  fixing  prices  and  laws  regulating  busi- 
ness activities. 

*  •  *  •  • 

This  Court  beginning  at  least  as  early  as 
1934,  when  the  Nebbia  case  was  decided,  has 
steadily  rejected  the  due  process  philosophy 
enunciated  In  the  Adalr-Coppage  line  of 
cases.  In  doing  so  It  has  consciously  re- 
turned closer  and  closer  to  the  earlier  con- 
stitutional principle  that  States  have  power 
to  legislate  against  what  are  found  to  be 
Injurious  practices  In  their  internal  com- 
mercial and  business  affairs,  so  long  as  their 
laws  do  not  run  afoul  of  some  specific  Fed- 
eral constitutional  prohibition,  or  of  some 
valid  Federal  law  •  •  •.  Under  this  consti- 
tutional doctrine  the  due  process  clause  1b 
no  longer  to  be  so  broadly  construed  that 
the  Congress  and  State  legislatures  are  put 
In  a  straltjacket  when  they  attempt  to  sup- 
press business  and  industrial  conditions 
which  they  regard  as  offensive  to  the  public 
welfare. 

Appellants  now  ask  us  to  return,  at  least 
in  part,  to  the  due  process  philosophy  that 
has  been  deliberately  discarded.  Claiming 
that  the  Federal  Constitution  itself  affords 
protection  for  union  members  against  dis- 
crimination, they  nevertheless  assert  that  the 
same  Constitution  forbids  a  State  from  pro- 
viding the  same  protection  for  nonunion 
members.  Just  as  we  have  held  that  the  due 
process  clause  erects  no  obstacle  to  block 
legislative  protection  of  union  members,  we 
now  hold  that  legislative  protection  can  b« 
afforded  nonunion  workers. 

In  the  case  of  American  Federation 
of  Labor  against  American  Sash  and  Door 
Company,  the  Supreme  Court  considered 
additional  constitutional  challenges  to 
the  constitutional  attacks  upon  the  Ari- 
zona right-to-work  amendment.  In  this 
case  the  Court  considered  the  question 
of  whether  the  Arizona  amendment  had 
the  eCFect  of  denying  union  members 
their  constitutionally  guaranteed  free- 
dom of  speech,  assembly,  or  petition,  or 
impair  the  obligation  of  their  contracts, 
or  deprive  them  of  due  process  of  law. 
The  Court,  in  a  short  opinion,  quickly 
disposed  of  these  attacks  upon  the  Ari- 
zona law  when  it  said: 

This  case  Is  here  on  appeal  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Arizona.  •  •  '.It  Involves 
the  constitutional  validity  of  the  following 
amendment  to  the  Arizona  constitution, 
adopted  at  the  1940  general  election: 

"No  person  shall  be  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  obtain  or  retain  employment  because 
of  nonmembersblp  In  a  labor  organization, 
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Bor  shall  the  State  or  any  subdivision  there- 
of, or  any  corporation.  Individual  or  asso- 
ciation of  any  kind  enter  Into  any  agree- 
ment, written  or  oral,  which  excludes  any 
person  from  employment  or  continuation  of 
employment  because  of  nonmembersblp  In  a 
labor  organization." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Arizona  sustained 
the  amendment  as  constitutional  against  the 
contentions  that  It  "deprived  union  appel- 
lants of  right*  guaranteed  under  the  first 
amendment  and  protected  against  Invasion 
by  the  State  under  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution;  that  It  Impaired  the 
obligations  of  existing  contracts  in  viola- 
tion of  article  1,  section  10,  of  the  XJS.  Con- 
stitution; and  that  It  deprived  appellants  of 
due  process  of  law,  and  denied  them  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  contrary  to  the  14th 
amendment."  All  of  these  questions,  prop- 
erly reserved  in  the  State  court,  were  decided 
against  the  appellants  by  the  State  supreme 
court.  The  same  questions  raised  In  the 
State  court  are  presented  here. 

For  reasons  given  In  two  other  cases 
decided  today  we  reject  the  appellants'  con- 
tentions that  the  Arizona  amendment  denies 
them  freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  or  peti- 
tion, impairs  the  obligation  of  their  con- 
tracts, or  deprives  them  of  due  process  of 
law  •  •  •.  A  difference  between  the  Arizona 
amendment  and  the  amendment  and  stat- 
ute considered  In  the  Nebrtiska  and  North 
Carolina  cases  has  made  it  necessary  for  us 
to  give  separate  consideration  to  the  con- 
tention in  this  case  that  the  Arizona  amend- 
ment denies  appellants  equal  protection  of 
the  laws. 

The  language  of  the  Arizona  amend- 
ment prohibits  employment  discrimination 
against  nonunion  workers,  but  It  does  not 
prohibit  discrimination  against  union  work- 
ers. It  is  argued  that  a  failure  to  provide 
the  same  protection  for  union  workers  as 
that  provided  for  nonunion  workers  places 
the  union  workers  at  a  disadvantage,  thus 
denying  unions  and  their  members  the  equal 
protection  of  Arizona's  laws. 

Although  the  Arizona  amendment  does  not 
Itself  expressly  prohibit  discrimination 
against  union  workers,  that  State  has  not 
left  unions  and  union  members  VTlthout  pro- 
tection from  discrimination  on  account  of 
union  membership.  Prior  to  passage  of  thU 
constitutional  amendment,  Arizona  made  It 
a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  to  coerce  a 
worker  to  make  a  contract  "not  to  Join,  be- 
come or  remain,  a  member  of  a  labor  or- 
ganization" as  a  condition  of  getting  or 
holding  a  Job  In  Arizona.  A  section  of  the 
Arizona  code  made  every  such  contract  (gen- 
erally known  as  a  yellow  dog  contract)  void 
and  unenforceable.  Similarly,  the  Arizona 
constitutional  amendment  makes  void  and 
unenforceable  contracts  under  which  an 
employer  agrees  to  discriminate  against  non- 
union workers.  Statutes  Implementing  the 
amendment  have  provided  as  sanctions  fc« 
Its  enforcement  relief  by  Injimctlon  and 
suits  for  damages  for  discrimination  prac- 
ticed In  violation  of  the  amendment. 
Whether  the  same  kind  of  sanctions  would 
be  afforded  a  union  worker  against  whom 
an  employer  discriminated  U  not  made  clear 
by  the  opinion  of  the  State  supreme  court 
In  this  case.  But  assuming  that  Arizona 
wurts  would  not  afford  a  remedy  by  injunc- 
tion or  suit  for  damages,  we  are  unable  to 
"nd  any  IndlcaUon  that  Arizona's  amend- 
ment and  statutes  are  weighed  on  the  side 
Of  nonunion  as  against  luilon  worker*.  We 
«re  satisfied  that  Arizona  has  attempted 
both  In  the  anti-yeUow-dog -contract  law  and 
m  the  antidiscrimination  constitutional 
Moendment  to  strike  at  what  were  consid- 
ered evils,  to  strike  where  those  evils  were 
most  felt,  and  to  strike  In  a  manner  that 
would  effectively  supprees  the  evils. 

In  National  tabor  Relation*  Board  t. 
•lones  &  Laughlin   Steel  Corp.  thl*   Court 


considered  a  challenge  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  on  the  ground  that  It  applied 
restraints  against  employers  but  did  not 
apply  almUar  restraints  against  wrongful 
conduct  by  employees.  We  there  point  out. 
at  page  46,  the  general  nile  that  "leglslaUve 
authority,  exerted  within  Its  proper  field, 
need  not  embrace  all  the  evils  within  Its 
reach."  And  concerning  State  laws  we  have 
said  that  the  existence  of  evils  against  which 
the  law  should  afford  protection  and  the 
relative  need  of  different  groups  for  that 
protection  is  a  matter  for  the  legislative 
Judgment. 

As  we  see,  Mr.  President,  It  is  firmly 
established,  beyond  any  question  of 
doubt,  that  State  right-to-work  laws  are 
compatible  with  and  do  not  in  any  way 
infringe  upon  constitutionally  protected 
and  guaranteed  rights  of  the  individual, 
I  would  like  to  pEiss  on  to  the  next  logical 
question,  that  is,  whether  compulsory 
unionism  in  its  various  forms,  including 
the  union  shop,  results  In  any  depriva- 
tion of  constitutionally  protected  rights. 
This  question  has  also  been  raised  In  a 
number  of  court  cases,  and  although  no 
final  and  definitive  ruling  has  been  made 
on  this  issue  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  there  are  very  clear 
indications  tending  to  show  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  ultimately  hold,  when 
it  is  squarely  presented  with  this  ques- 
tion, that  the  operation  of  union  shop 
agreements  and  the  activities  of  labor 
organizations  parties  to  such  agreements 
very  clearly  deprive  the  individual 
worker  of  constitutionally  protected 
rights. 

The  clearest  indication  of  the  attitude 
of  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  this  question  can  be  found  in  the 
opinion  of  Justice  Black,  dissenting  from 
the  majority  opinion  in  International 
Association  of  Machinists  against  Street, 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  June  19. 
1961. 

This  opinion  recited  that; 

This  action  was  brought  in  a  Georgia  State 
court  by  six  railroad  employees  In  behalf  of 
themselves  and  others  similarly  situated 
against  railroads  making  up  the  Southern 
Railway  System,  labor  organizations  repre- 
senting employees  of  that  system  In  collec- 
tive bargaining,  and  a  number  of  Indlylduals, 
to  enjoin  enforcement  and  application  to 
them  of  a  union  shop  agreement  entered 
Into  between  the  raUroads  and  the  labor 
organizations  as  authorized  by  section  2, 
11th  of  the  RaUway  Labor  Act.  The  agree- 
ment's terms  required  all  employees.  In  order 
to  keep  their  railroad  Jobs,  to  Join  the  tmlon 
and  remain  members,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  tendering  periodic  dues.  Initiation  fees 
and  assessments,  not  Including  fines  and 
penalties.  The  complaint,  as  amended, 
charged  that  the  agreement  was  void  because 
It  conflicted  with  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  Oeorgla  and  the  1st,  6th,  9th,  and  14th 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution, 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  is  alleged  that  the  union  dues  and  other 
payments  they  will  be  reqiilred  to  make  to 
the  tmlcm  wlU  be  used  to  support  ideological 
and  political  doctrines  and  candidates 
which  they  do  not  believe,  and  that  this  will 
violate  the  first,  fifth,  and  ninth  amendments 
of  the  Conetltution. 

•  •  •  *  • 

The  trial  court  made  lengthy  flndlngs,  one 
crucial  here  being: 

"Those  funds  have  been  and  are  being 
used  in  substantial  amounts  to  propagate 
political  and  economic  doctrines,  concepts 
and   Ideologies   and   to  promote  legislative 


programs  opposed  by  plaintiffs  and  the  claa* 
they  represent." 

The  trial  court  then  found  and  declared 
section  a,  llth  "unconstitutional  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  permits,  or  is  applied  to  permit, 
the  exaction  of  funds  from  plaintiffs  and 
the  class  they  represent  for  the  ctMnplalned 
of  purposes  and  activities  set  forth  above." 
Compulsory  membership  tinder  these  cir- 
cumstances was  held  to  abridge  first  amend- 
ment freedoms  of  association,  thought, 
speech,  press  and  political  expression. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Oeorgla  affirmed, 

holding  that  one  who  Is  compelled  to  con- 
tribute the  fruits  of  his  labor  to  support  or 
promote  political  or  economic  programs  or 
support  candidates  for  public  office  Is  Just 
as  much  deprived  of  his  freedom  of  speech 
as  If  he  were  compelled  to  give  his  vocal 
support  to  doctrines  he  opposes.  I  fully 
agree  with  this  holding  of  the  Oeorgla  Su- 
preme Court  and  would  affirm  its  Judgment 
with  certain  modifications  of  the  relief 
granted. 

Section  2,  llth  of  the  RaUway  Labor  Act 
authorizes  unions  and  raUroads  to  make 
union-shop  agreements  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  State  or  Federal  law. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  Is  contended  by  the  unions  that  pre- 
cisely the  same  first  amendment  question 
presented  here  was  considered  and  decided  In 
Railway  Employees'  Dept.  v.  Han3on,  361 
U.S.   225.     I   agree   that   It   clearly    was   not. 

Thtis  the  Hanson  case  held  only  that 
workers  could  be  required  to  pay  their  part 
of  the  cost  of  actual  bargaining  carried  on 
by  a  linlon  selected  as  bargaining  agent  un- 
der authority  of  Congress,  just  as  Congress 
doubtless  could  have  required  workers  to  pay 
the  cost  of  such  bargaining  had  It  chosen  to 
have  the  bargaining  carried  on  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  or  any  other  appropriately  se- 
lected bargaining  agent.  The  Hanson  case 
did  not  hold  that  railroad  workers  oould 
be  compelled  by  law  to  forgo  their  consti- 
tutionally protected  freedom  of  association 
by  participating  as  union  members  against 
their  will.  That  case  cannot,  therefore,  prop- 
erly be  read  to  rest  on  a  principle  which 
would  permit  government — In  furtherance 
of  some  public  interest,  be  that  interest  ac- 
tual or  Imaginary — to  compel  membership  In 
Rotary  Clubs,  fraternal  organizations,  re- 
ligious groups,  chambers  of  commerce,  bar 
associations,  labor  unions,  or  any  other  pri- 
vate organlz»tions  Government  may  decide 
It  wants  to  subsidize,  support  or  oontrol.  In 
a  word,  the  Hanson  case  did  not  hold  that 
the  existence  of  union-shop  oontracts  could 
be  used  as  an  excuse  to  force  workers  to  as- 
sociate with  people  they  do  not  want  to  as- 
sociate with,  or  to  jjay  their  naoney  to  sup- 
port caiises  they  detest. 

The  first  amendment  provides: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of 
the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Qovernment  for  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

Probably  no  one  would  suggest  that  Con- 
gress could  without  violating  this  amend- 
ment, pass  a  law  taxing  workers,  or  any  per- 
sons for  that  matter  (even  lawyers) ,  to  create 
a  fund  to  be  used  In  helping  certain  polit- 
ical parties  or  groups  favored  by  the  Oov- 
emment  to  elect  their  candidate*  or  promote 
their  controversial  cause*.  Compelling  a 
man  by  law  to  pay  his  money  to  elect  can- 
didates or  advocate  laws  or  doctrines  he  Is 
against  differs  only  in  degree,  if  at  all,  from 
compelUng  him  by  law  to  speak  for  a  can- 
didate, a  party,  or  a  cause  he  Is  against.  The 
very  reason  for  the  first  amendment  Is  to 
make  the  people  of  this  country  free  to 
think,  speak,  write,  and  worship  as  they  wish, 
not  as  the  Government  commands. 
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Tliera  ta,  of  coutm,  no  constitutional  rea- 
aon  why  a  union  or  other  private  group  may 
not  spend  Its  funds  for  political  or  Ideolog- 
ical causes  If  Ks  members  voliuitarlly  join 
It  and  can  voluntarily  get  out  of  It.  Labor 
xiri)f>tn  made  up  of  voluntary  members  free 
to  get  It  In  or  out  of  the  unions  when  they 
pleas*  have  played  Important  and  useful  roles 
In  politics  and  economic  aSalra.  How  to 
spend  Its  money  Is  a  question  for  each  volun- 
tary group  to  decide  for  itself  In  the  absence 
of  some  valid  law  forbidding  activities  for 
which  the  money  is  spent.  But  a  different 
sltuattom  arise*  when  a  Federal  law  steps 
In  and  autborlaee  such  a  group  to  carry  on 
aetlTltle*  at  th*  expense  of  persons  who  do 
not  chooae  to  iM  members  of  the  group  as 
well  as  those  who  do.  Such  a  law.  even 
though  Tslldly  passed  by  Congress,  cannot 
be  used  In  a  way  that  abridges  the  speclflcally 
defined  freedoms  of  the  first  amendment. 
And  whether  there  Is  such  abridgment  de- 
pends not  only  on  how  the  law  Lb  written 
but  also  on  how  It  works. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  federally 
aaactloned  \inlon-shop  contract  here,  as  It 
actually  works,  takes  a  part  of  the  earnings 
of  some  men  and  turns  it  over  to  others, 
who  spend  a  substantial  part  of  the  funds 
so  received  In  efforts  to  thwart  the  political, 
ooonomlc  and  Ideological  hopes  of  those 
whoae  money  has  been  forced  from  them 
under  authority  of  law.  This  Injects  Fed- 
eral compulsion  Into  the  political  and  Ideo- 
logical processes,  a  result  which  I  have  sup- 
posed everyone  would  agree  the  first  amend- 
ment was  particularly  Intended  to  prevent. 
And  it  makes  no  difference  If,  as  Is  urged, 
political  and  legislative  activities  are  help- 
ful adjuncts  of  collective  bargaining. 
Doubtlees  employers  oould  make  the  same 
arguments  In  favor  of  compulsory  contribu- 
tions to  an  association  of  employers  for  use 
In  political  and  economic  programs  calcu- 
lated to  help  collective  bargaining  on  their 
side.  But  the  argiiment  is  equally  unappeal- 
ing whoever  makes  It.  The  stark  fact  la 
that  this  act  of  Congress  Is  being  used  as  a 
mnens  to  exact  money  from  those  employees 
to  help  get  votes  to  win  elections  for  parties 
and  candidates  and  to  support  doctrines 
they  are  against.  If  this  Is  constitutional 
the  first  amendment  Is  not  the  charter  of 
poUtlcal  and  religious  liberty  Its  sponsors 
believe  It  to  be.  James  Madison,  who  wrote 
the  amendment,  said  In  arguing  for  religious 
liberty  that  "the  same  authority  which  can 
force  a  dtlaen  to  contribute  three  pence 
only  of  his  property  for  the  support  of  any 
one  esteblUhment,  may  force  him  to  con- 
form to  any  other  eetabllshment  In  all  cases 
wbataoerer." 

And  Thomas  Jefferson  said  that  "to  com- 
pel a  man  to  furnish  contributions  of  money 
for  the  iw<4>«getlon  of  opinions  which  he 
disbeUeve*.  is  sinful  and  tyrannical."  These 
Tl*ws  of  ICadlaon  and  Jefferson  authentically 
r*pre**nt  the  phlloaopby  embodied  In  the 
safeguards  of  the  first  amendment.  That 
amendment  leevee  the  Federal  Oovemment 
DO  power  whatever  to  compel  one  man  to 
expend  his  energy,  his  time  or  his  money 
to  advance  the  fortunes  of  candidates  he 
would  like  to  see  defeated  or  to  urge  ideol- 
oflles  and  cause*  he  believe*  would  be  hurtful 
to  the  oountry. 

The  Court  holds  that  section  2, 11th  denies 
"unions,  over  an  employee's  objection,  the 
power  to  use  his  exacted  funds  to  support 
polltleal  eausa*  which  he  oppoees."  While 
I  do  not  BO  construe  section  a,  11th,  I  want 
to  make  clear  that  I  believe  the  first  amend- 
msht  ban  use  of  dues  extorted  from  an  em- 
ployes by  law  for  the  promotion  of  oausee, 
doctrtiM*  and  laws  that  unions  generally 
favor  to  help  the  unions,  as  well  as  any  other 
poUtlcal  jniyumm.  I  think  workers  have  as 
mueh  right  to  their  own  views  about  matters 
affaettnc  unions  as  they  have  to  views  about 
other  matters  in  the  fields  of  politics  and 
aooBonile*.     Indeed,    eome    ot    their    meet 


strongly  held  views  are  apt  to  be  precisely 
on  the  subject  of  unions.  Just  as  questions  of 
law  reform,  court  procedure,  selection  of 
judges  and  other  aspects  of  the  "administra- 
tion of  justice"  give  rise  to  some  of  the 
deepest  and  most  irreconcilable  differences 
among  lawyers.  In  my  view,  section  2,  11th, 
can  constitutionally  authorize  no  more  than 
to  make  a  worker  pay  dues  to  a  union  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  defraying  the  cost  of 
acting  as  his  bargaining  agent.  Out  Oov- 
emment has  no  more  power  to  compel  in- 
dividuals to  support  union  programs  or  union 
publications  than  it  has  to  compel  the  sup- 
port of  political  programs,  employer  pro- 
grams, or  church  programs.  And  the  first 
amendment,  fairly  construed,  deprives  the 
Government  of  all  power  to  make  any  person 
pay  out  one  single  penny  against  his  will 
to  be  used  in  any  way  to  advocate  doctrines 
or  views  he  is  against,  whether  economic, 
scientific,  political,  religious,  or  any  other. 
I  would  therefore  hold  that  section  2.  11th 
of  the  Railway  Ijabor  Act.  In  authorizing 
application  of  the  union  shop  contract  to 
the  named  protesting  employees  who  are 
appwUees  here,  violates  the  freedom  of  speech 
guarantee  of  the  first  amendment. 

These  opinions  of  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  merely  reflect,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  most  Americans  instinctively 
feel.  The  American  public  rejects  the 
Idea  that  a  man  may  be  compelled  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  union  or  to  pay 
money  to  a  union  in  order  to  be  entitled 
to  the  privilege  of  the  right  to  earn  his 
living.  Compulsory  union  membership 
violates  two  of  the  most  fundamental 
rights  of  man — the  right  to  work  and  the 
freedom  of  association;  and  freedom  of 
iwsoclatlon  is  a  composite  right  derived 
from  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  as- 
sembly, freedom  to  petition,  and  the  gen- 
eral right  to  liberty  of  action. 

Mr.  President,  the  right  to  work,  which 
we  are  discussing  here  today,  is  not  a 
guarantee  of  employment  by  a  paterna- 
listic system  controlling  the  means  of 
production.  It  only  signifies  the  Inherent 
right  of  every  Individual  to  an  opportun- 
ity to  seek  and  retain  the  gainful  em- 
ployment which  he  or  she  desires;  and 
that  is  the  proposition  we  who  oppose 
H.R.  77  have  'leen  defending  and  have 
been  endeavoring  to  preser\-e. 

Mr.  ERVm.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Is  it  not  sometimes  said 
by  those  who  advocate  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  that 
rlght-to-work  laws  do  not  provide  a  Job 
for  any  man? 

Mr.  HILL.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a 
rlght-to-work  law  states  that  a  man  can 
secure  any  job  he  can  find  without  hav- 
ing to  pay  tribute  to  a  imlon  for  the 
privilege  of  earning  his  own  bread  In 
the  sweat  of  his  own  brow? 

Mr.  HILL.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  If  compulsory  unionism  finds  a 
Job  for  anybody. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  does  not.  There  is  no 
guarantee  or  assurance  that  anybody  will 
get  a  Job. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Are  not  all  jobs  provided 
by  industries  or  factories  which  are 
erected  and  operated  with  the  money  of 
Investors? 

Mr.  HIT. 1 1.    The  Senator  is  correct. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  So,  if  rlght-to-work 
laws  do  not  provide  Jobs  for  people,  then, 
by  the  same  token,  compulsory  unionism 
does  not  provide  Jobs  for  people. 

Mr.  HTTiTi.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Aa  the  Senator  said.  Jobs  are  provided 
only  by  those  who  invest  their  capital  in 
an  organization  which  must  employ 
workers.  The  only  way  an  individual 
can  get  a  job  is  from  a  concern  or  indi- 
vidual who  must  employ  workers. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Regardless  of  whether 
the  worker  lives  in  a  State  which  has  a 
rlght-to-work  law  or  In  a  State  which 
has  compulsory  unionism  In  the  form  of 
a  union  shop  contract,  the  worker  ob- 
tains his  Job  because  a  certain  group  of 
Americans  has  made  an  Investment  in  an 
industry  or  business. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
In  addition,  an  Individual,  such  as  a  doc- 
tor or  a  lawyer,  might  employ  workers. 
However,  compulsory  unionism  does  not 
provide  jobs,  as  the  Senator  so  clearly 
pointed  out. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  In  a  State  such  as 
California,  which  has  on  two  occasions 
voted  to  have  union  shop  contracts— 
which  are  proper  under  the  law — is  It  not 
true  that,  In  such  a  State,  a  union  would 
not  only  not  provide  a  Job,  but  might 
also  make  it  almost  impossible  in  some 
Instances  for  a  man  to  get  a  job,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  studio  with  wlilch  I  am 
familiar  in  which  a  man  desired  to  be- 
come a  studio  driver?  The  man  was 
allowed  to  have  a  C-class  card.  The  C- 
class  card  Is  called  after  the  B's  are  used 
up.  The  B-class  cards  are  called  when 
the  A's  have  been  called  up. 

I  asked  the  union  representative  how 
often  such  a  man  would  work.  The 
union  representative  said,  "Probably 
never." 

Individuals  were  unable  to  obtain  cards 
in  the  Musicians  Union  In  New  York 
years  ago.  They  were  unable  to  get  jobs. 
Such  a  situation  would  not  only  not  pro- 
vide a  Job,  but  In  many  cases  in  my  long 
experience,  It  would  actually  deny  a  man 
the  right  to  work. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct.  It 
would  deny  an  individual  the  job  he  seeks 
and  must  have,  and  his  right  to  get  that 
Job. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  There  is  always  a 
temptation,  when  a  certain  group  of  hu- 
man beings,  with  the  weakness  of  human 
nature  may  say  "We  have  enough  jobs 
for  ourselves — let  us  not  let  any  new 
members  in."  This  is  one  of  the  things 
that  we  In  Congress  must  be  careful 
about.  We  make  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions In  order  to  eliminate  all  such  mis- 
takes, and  make  certain  that  the  rights 
of  Individuals  be  protected  at  all  times. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  Is  correct.  We 
recognize  human  nature  as  It  is  and  rec- 
ognize the  fundamental  right  of  the  man 
to  get  the  job  that  he  must  have  in  order 
to  make  a  living  for  himself  and  his 
family. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  HELL.  Mr.  President,  we  main- 
tain that  the  right  of  each  and  every 
American  wage  earner  to  make  a  free 
choice  regarding  union  membership  or 
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any  other  kind  of  membership  must  be 
paramount  above  the  wishes  and  desires 
of  any  private  Interests  group.  The  very 
spirit  of  America  requires  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  liberty. 

It  was  to  escape  compulsion  that  many 
of  our  forefathers  came  to  the  New 
World,  and  it  was  to  defeat  coercion  that 
their  descendants  fought  and  won  the 
American  Revolution. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  Takahashl  against 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  In  1948 
summed  up  the  position  and  efforts  of 
those  of  us  who  cherish  this  heritage  and 
wish  to  preserve  It.  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

It  reqxUres  no  argument  to  show  that  the 
right  to  work  for  a  living  in  the  common 
occupations  of  the  community  Is  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  personal  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  secure. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  when  my 
speech  of  some  days  ago  was  Interrupted 
by  the  recess  of  the  Senate.  I  was  dis- 
cussing the  arguments  made  by  those 
who  advocate  compulsory  unionism  in  all 
50  States. 

At  that  time.  I  discussed  at  some 
length  the  first  argument,  the  argument 
that  union  security — that  is,  the  exist- 
ence and  strength  of  the  union — is  de- 
pendent upon  compulsory  unionism, 
which  is  the  power  to  draft  unwilling 
men  into  membership  in  the  union. 

I  pointed  out  then  that  the  greatest 
institutions  on  earth  are  free  institutions 
supported  by  free  men.  I  also  observed 
that  any  organization  which  exists  for  a 
worthwhile  purpose  insults  itself  when  it 
says  it  can  not  obtain  members  by  vol- 
untary persuasion. 

I  also  pointed  out  that  a  union  is  a  vol- 
untary association,  and  that  In  the  very 
nature  of  things,  voluntary  associations 
should  obtain  their  members  by  volun- 
tary persuasion. 

I  discussed  the  proposition  that  com- 
pulsory unionism  is  merely  an  application 
of  majority  rule.  As  I  stated  then,  it  Is 
just  as  logical  for  the  Democratic  Party 
to  say  that  all  Republicans  should  be 
compelled  to  make  contributions  to  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  because 
the  Democratic  Party  won  the  last  elec- 
tion and  is  established  as  the  majority 
party. 

The  majority  rule,  as  known  to 
America,  is  a  rule  which  provides  that 
every  person  has  the  right  to  dissent 
from  and  opp>ose  the  program  of  the  ma- 
jority. Any  such  system  as  compulsory 
unionism  is  the  very  opjxjsite  of  majority 
rule,  which  recognizes  the  rights  of  the 
minority.    As  Donald  Rlchberg  said: 

Compulsory  unionism  Is  akin  to  the  Com- 
munist philosophy,  which  decrees  that  there 
•^U  be  only  one  party  in  a  state,  and  that 


those  who  disagree  with  the  single  party  shall 
be  purged. 

On  that  occasion,  I  also  dealt  with  a 
third  argument  advanced  by  those  who 
advocate  repeal  of  section  14(b)  and  the 
imposition  of  union  shop  agreements 
upon  workers  in  all  50  States — the 
argument  that  because  the  union  negoti- 
ates a  contract  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
workers  in  the  plant,  both  union  and  non- 
union, the  nonunion  member  should  be 
made  to  pay  his  part  of  the  cost  of  nego- 
tiating the  contract.  Those  who  advo- 
cate complusory  unionism  argue  that 
unless  the  nonunion  member  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  his  part  of  the  cost  of 
negotiating  the  contract,  he  is  a  free 
rider. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  a  man  who 
does  not  wish  to  Join  a  union  because  he 
considers  the  union  unworthy  of  his  sup- 
port, or  because  he  disagrees  with  the 
program  of  the  union,  is  not  a  free  rider. 
He  is  merely  exercising  his  right  as  a  free 
American.  A  man  may  not  like  the  way 
the  union  operates.  A  man  who  is  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  the  union's  pro- 
gram and  does  not  join  the  union  for 
that  reason  is  no  more  a  free  rider  than 
a  man  who  is  compelled  to  enter  a  taxi- 
cab  which  is  going  to  a  destination  to 
which  he  does  not  wish  to  go,  suid  is 
operated  by  a  driver  in  whose  capacity 
to  drive  wisely  or  safely  he  has  no  con- 
fidence. On  that  aspect  of  the  matter, 
an  employee  may,  instead  of  being  a  free 
rider,  be  one  who  is  being  taken  for  a 
ride.  That  is  certainly  true  when  the 
dues  which  he  pays  are  used  in  part  by 
the  union  to  support  candidates  for  pub- 
lic oflaces  whom  he  opposes,  and  to  put 
into  effect  legislative  or  other  programs 
which  he  deen:is  unwise  and  contrary  to 
the  best  interests  of  his  country. 

On  a  previous  occasion  during  this 
debate  I  read  a  passage  from  an  excellent 
book  entitled  "Power  Unlimited — the 
Corruption  of  Union  Leadership,"  writ- 
ten by  Prof.  Sylvester  Petro,  professor  of 
labor  law  at  the  New  York  University 
Law  School. 

This  book  discussed  the  findings  of  the 
McClellan  committee,  of  which  I  had  the 
melancholy  privilege  of  being  a  member. 

Professor  Petro  pointed  out  that  the 
unions  sought  the  privilege  of  being  col- 
lective bargaining  agents  for  the  non- 
union employees  as  well  as  the  union  em- 
ployees, and  that  it  was  not  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  union  did  anything 
extra  that  it  would  not  otherwise  do  for 
union  employees  In  negotiating  a  con- 
tract for  all  employees. 

Professor  Petro  further  suggested, 
however,  that  If  a  union  objected  to 
negotiating  contracts  for  nonunion  em- 
ployees, Congress  should  remove  the  ob- 
jection by  changing  the  law  and  reliev- 
ing the  union  of  that  responsibility, 
placing  the  freedom  to  contract  back  Into 
the  hands  of  nonunion  employees,  and 
that  such  action  on  the  part  of  Congress 
would  give  back  to  nonunion  employees 
in  a  unionized  shop  the  same  freedom  to 
contract  which  all  other  Americans  pos- 
sess In  all  other  aspects  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  refer  to  the 
fourth  main  argument  which  was  made 
in  behalf  of  compulsory  unionism.  In 
so  doing,  I  wish  to  read  the  words  of 


Donald  R.  Rlchberg,  which  appeared  in 
an  article  entitled  "The  New  Slavery — 
No  Right  To  Work  Without  a  Union 
License." 

Donald  Rlchberg  was  one  of  the  great- 
est of  American  law>-ers  of  our  genera- 
tion. He  argued  many  cases  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on 
crucial  constitutional  and  legal  questions. 

Among  these  cases  were  those  involv- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  certain  rlght- 
to-work  laws  which  were  sustained  by 
the  Court  in  the  decisions  to  which  our 
attention  has  been  invited  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  in  the 
speech  which  he  has  just  delivered  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

This  Is  what  Mr.  Richberg  wrote  In  his 
article  with  respect  to  the  fourth  argu- 
ment for  compulsory  unionism,  the  claim 
that  compulsory  unionism  is  needed  by 
the  union  in  order  to  obtain  Increased 
power  of  discipline  over  the  employees  in 
the  bargaining  union: 

The  need  of  an  increased  piower  of  dis- 
cipline: TTals  argument,  which  is  being  made 
with  increased  vehemence,  is  based  on  the 
theory  that  nonunion  employees,  who  can- 
not be  disciplined  by  depriving  them  of 
their  employment,  are  a  menance  both  to 
the  union  and  to  the  employer  because  they 
will  not  live  up  to  contract  obligations. 
Here  again  is  a  fraudulent  argument  because 
the  nonunion  employee  is  just  as  much 
bound  as  the  union  employee  to  carry  out 
the  obligations  of  the  trade  agreements. 

Also,  without  being  made  a  member  of 
the  union,  the  independent  worker  is  sub- 
ject to  employer  discipline  to  an  even  great- 
er degree  than  a  union  member.  If  he 
breaks  contract  obligations,  or  refuses  to 
obey  management  orders,  he  can  be  and  will 
be  disciplined  and  he  will  not  have  any 
\inlon  backing  to  support  him  In  a  recalci- 
trant {Kwltlon.  On  the  other  hand.  If  a  union 
man  gets  in  difficulty  with  the  management. 
the  union  Is  obligated  to  support  him  If  it 
can. 

What  the  unions  really  mean  Is  that  they 
want  the  power  of  discipline  over  all  em- 
ployees, jjartlcularly  so  that  they  will  all 
strike,  or  otherwise  support  the  union  of- 
ficials in  whatever  position  they  may  take 
which  la  antagonistic  to  management.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  increased  power  of  discipline 
given  to  union  officials  by  compulsory  union- 
ism is  all  contrary  to  the  interests  of  both 
the  employer  and  the  free  worker. 

With  respect  to  the  fourth  argument 
for  compulsory  unionism,  Mr.  Richberg 
made  certain  observations  concerning 
some  other  arguments  and  concerning 
this  issue  generally  in  the  remainder  of 
his  article.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Among  other  arguments  for  compulsory 
unionism,  the  AFT,  contends  that  if  an  em- 
ployee is  not  a  union  man,  he  has  no  voice 
at  all  In  determining  his  rate  of  pay.  his 
hours,  or  other  conditions  of  employment 
Theoretically,  this  appears  to  be  plausible 
But  as  a  practical  fact  the  union  member  of 
one  of  the  huge  unions  of  modern  times  has 
as  small  a  voice  in  determining  union  policies 
and  programs  as  the  average  citizen  who  is 
not  active  in  politics  has  in  making  the  laws. 
The  most  effective  voice  which  any  member 
can  have  in  an  organization,  unless  he  Is  part 
of  the  ruling  hierarchy,  is  the  voice  of  op- 
position, the  voice  of  criticism. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Rlch- 
berg put  his  finger  squarely  on  one  of 
the  fundamental  reasons  why  compul- 
sory unionism  is  unwise  and  why  right- 
to-work  laws  should  be  retained  in  the 
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19  States  which  now  have  them  and 
should  be  adopted  in  the  other  31  States. 

As  I  expect  to  dononstrate,  in  dis- 
cussing the  decisions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  relating  to  union 
discipline  of  union  members  In  compul- 
sory union  States,  the  average  imion 
member  has  very  little  voice  In  his  af- 
fairs, when  he  is  compelled  to  remain  in 
ttie  union  and  pay  dues  to  the  union  as 
the  price  of  holding  hts  Job. 

As  Wallace  Turner  stated  in  the  quota- 
tion which  I  took  from  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  MoClellan  committee  in  my  last 
speech.  th«  average  lulon  member  is  very 
reluctant  to  get  out  of  line  with  ruling 
authorities  in  his  union  for  fear  that 
his  union  card  may  be  taken  up  for  some 
reason  and  he  wlU  be  deprived  of  a  Job. 

So  the  most  healthy  thing  in  this 
coimtry,  not  only  In  government  but  also 
in  tmlonlam,  Is  the  right  of  a  man  to  dis- 
sent from  union  programs  which  he 
doubts  are  beneficial  to  him  or  to  his 
fellow  workers  or  to  his  coxmtry.  That 
was  the  reason  why  Mr.  Rlchberg  said 
that  the  most  effective  voice  which  a 
worker  can  have,  unless  he  is  a  part  of 
the  ruling  hierarchy,  is  the  voice  of  op- 
position. 

Speaking  further  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
Rlchberg  said: 

Thla  moMll  voice  can  b«  made  effective  only 
If  It  U  coupled  with  the  poiwer  to  withdraw 
trocn  the  organization,  to  refvue  to  give  It 
moral  and  financial  support  and  to  threaten 
unwlae  or  vidotu  leadership  with  the  devel- 
opment o<  a  rtval  faction  or  a  rival  org&nl- 
MUon  to  challenge  Ita  authority. 

The  major  value  of  labor  organizations  to 
the  worker*  ilea  in  their  power  to  control 
their  repreaentatlves.  They  may  become 
helplaaa  subject*  of  a  labor  autocracy  If  they 
are  denied  the  rtght  and  freedom  of  each 
Individual  worker  to  refuse  to  support  an 
ofllclal  or  an  organization  which  does  not 
truly  represent  him.  How  much  should  a 
man  rely  on  the  servant  he  employs  who  then 
■wiimfit  to  be  his  master  and  says.  "You  must 
obey  me  or  I  wUl  cut  your  throat"? 

That  Is  the  end  of  the  quotation  from 
this  portion  of  Mr.  Rlchberg's  article. 

That  statonent  with  reference  to  the 
relation  of  servant  to  master  is  tanta- 
mount to  the  statement  which  has  been 
made  In  hundreds  of  instances  investi- 
gated 1^  the  McCHellan  committee  over  a 
period  of  2  years,  in  which  it  was  dis- 
covered that  that  was  the  threat  which 
a  dictatorial  or  corrupt  union  officer 
made  to  union  membo?:  "If  you  seek  to 
overthrow  my  dictatorship  or  if  you  seek 
to  expose  my  corruption.  I  will  take  up 
your  union  card  and  see  that  you  can- 
not have  a  Job  whereby  you  can  earn 
daUy  bread  for  yourself  and  your  fsunily." 

UnloQ  members  who  elect  imion  offi- 
cers ought  to  have  the  same  right,  and 
not  only  the  same  right  but  the  same 
power,  to  repudiate  their  officers  that  our 
constituencies  have  to  repudiate  us  when 
they  are  dissatisfied  with  our  official  rep- 
resentation of  them. 

Union  m«nber8  cannot  have  that 
power,  even  though  the  law  professes  to 
give  them  that  right,  if  they  can  be 
compelled  to  continue  to  sumwrt.  flnan- 
elally  or  otherwise,  labor  leaders  or 
union  oflleers  who  are  not  faithful  to  the 
trued  reposed  in  them  by  the  union 
znenben. 


It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  put  Into  the 
hands  of  one  man  or  a  group  of  men, 
by  law  or  by  union  shop  agreements,  the 
power  to  say  to  other  men,  "You  cannot 
hold  your  Jobs,  even  though  your  jobs 
are  essential  to  livelihood  for  yourself 
and  your  loved  ones,  if  you  do  not  co- 
operate with  us  and  support  us  in  our 
programs,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
you  approve  of  those  programs." 

That  is  economic  intimidation  of  a 
nature  which  is  incompatible  with  a  free 
society. 

I  have  heretofore  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  a  union  is  a  voluntary  a.ssociation, 
and  that  there  Is  nothing  antiunion  in 
saying  to  a  union,  "You  must  obtain 
your  members  in  exactly  the  same  way 
in  which  churches,  civic  organizations, 
fraternal  organizations,  and  patriotic 
organizations  obtain  their  members; 
that  is,  by  peaceful  persuasion." 

There  is  not  a  single  right-to-work  law 
in  existence  in  any  of  the  19  States  hav- 
ing such  laws  which  prevents  a  union 
from  numbering  among  its  dues  paying 
members  every  worker  It  can  persuade 
to  join  it. 

There  is  nothing  unjust  to  a  union  or 
any  other  voluntary  association  by  say- 
ing to  it  that  it  shall  obtain  its  members 
voluntarily  by  peaceful  persuasion  on  its 
part.  That  is  the  way  that  churches  tuid 
dvlc  and  fraternal  organizations  and  all 
other  voluntary  associations  of  all  kinds 
obtain  their  members. 

Mr.  Donald  Rlchberg  had  sometliing  to 
say  on  the  claim  of  the  unions  that 
right-to-work  laws  are  antilabor.  I  read 
further  from  his  article : 

The  imlona  claim  the  rlght-to-work  laws 
are  "antilabor."  How  can  a  law  sustaining 
the  freedom  of  labor  be  honestly  called  an 
antilabor  law?  The  uiolons  are  actually 
claiming  that  It  is  against  the  interests  of 
the  worker  to  be  free  from  employer  coercion. 
They  are  claiming  that  If  the  union  approves 
of  employer  coercion  then  It  Is  antilabor 
to  Insist  that  the  employee  be  kept  free  from 
any  tyrannical  use  of  the  employer's  power, 
against  which  union  labor  claims  to  be  the 
ancient,  time-honored  enemy. 

The  agreement  for  a  union  closed  shop  is 
now  called  a  union  secxirlty  agreement. 
This  very  designation  Is  a  confession  that  It 
la  not  the  worker  who  is  made  more  secure 
by  union  closed  agreements.  In  fact,  he  Is 
made  utterly  dependent  upon  a  tyrannical 
oontrol  of  his  livelihood  exercised  Jointly  by 
the  employer  and  the  union.  Only  the  union 
Itself,  that  la  the  union  officialdom,  is  made 
more  "secure"  by  such  agreements.  These 
closed  shop  contracts,  these  "one  party"  mo- 
nopollea.  make  it  practically  impoeslble  for 
dissenters,  even  for  a  substantial  majority  In 
the  union,  successfully  to  oppose  the  dicta- 
torial control  of  a  well-entrenched  machine 
of  labor  bosses. 

The  Railway  Act  (1936,  1934),  the  Wagner 
Act  (1936)  and  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  (1947) 
In  the  same  language  established  In  all  in- 
duatrles,  subject  to  Federal  law.  the  right  of 
all  employees  to  "self-organization"  and  "to 
bargain  collectively  through  representatives 
of  their  own  choosing" — and  the  right  to  ex- 
ercise these  rights  free  from  employer  "inter- 
ference, Influence,  or  coercion."  How  can 
there  poeslbly  be  "self-organizaUon"  or  "rep- 
reeentatlvea  of  their  own  choosing"  ^^en 
men  and  women  are  compelled  to  join  unions 
against  their  will?  How  can  there  be  free- 
dom from  employer  "Interference,  Influence 
and  coercion"  when  every  employee  la  forced 
by  bla  employer  to  join  ihe  particular  union 


with  which  the  employer  has  made  a  union 
shop  agreement. 

Chief  Justice  Hughes  in  upholding  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
(281  VS.  648)  said:  "Collective  action  would 
be  a  mockery  if  representation  were  made 
futile  by  Interference  with  freedom  of 
choice."  The  outstanding  labor  unions  of 
the  United  States  are  making  a  mockery  out 
of  collective  bargaining  and  destroying  the 
essential  freedom  of  labor  by  their  campaign 
to  establish  compulsory  unionism  which 
should  not  be  lavvful  under  a  free  govern- 
ment or  tolerated  by  a  free  people. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  article  by 
Donald  R.  Rlchberg. 

As  was  made  plain  by  the  colloquy 
t)etween  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  and  myself, 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  Intended  to  be 
something  In  the  nature  of  a  Magna 
Charta  for  those  who  are  condemned  by 
Adam's  curse  to  eat  their  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  their  faces,  and  that  includes 
most  of  manldnd.  It  certainly  includes 
all  of  those  who  are  compelled  to  earn  a 
livelihood  by  their  hands  or  their  talents. 

Section  7  Is  sometimes  called  the  bill 
of  rights  for  workers.  I  wish  to  read 
section  7  at  this  point: 

Employees  shall  have  the  right  to  self- 
organization,  to  form,  join,  or  assist  labor 
organizations,  to  bargain  collectively  through 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing,  and  to 
engage  in  other  concerted  activities  for  the 
purpose  of  collective  bargaining  or  other 
mutual  aid  or  protection,  and  shall  also  have 
the  right  to  refrain  from  any  or  all  such 
activities  except  to  the  extent  that  such  right 
may  be  affected  by  an  agreement  requiring 
membership  In  a  labor  organization  as  a 
condition  of  employment  as  authorized  In 
section  8(a)  (3). 

Section  8(a)  (3)  provides  in  substance 
that  the  employer  and  the  union  may 
enter  into  a  union  shop  agreement.  That 
agreement  may  require  the  employee  to 
Join  the  union  30  days  after  he  begins  his 
employment,  and  to  pay  dues  to  the 
union. 

It  further  provides,  however,  that  the 
employee  may  not  be  discharged  at  the 
instance  of  the  union  except  for  the  non- 
payment of  his  customary  union  dues 
and  assessments. 

There  is  a  proviso  to  the  effect  that 
unions  may  adopt  rules  concerning  the 
acquisition  and  retention  of  members. 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  these  sec- 
tions of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which 
would  justify  the  decision  handed  down 
by  the  Natiorud  Labor  Relations  Board 
in  the  Local  283.  United  Automobile 
Workers  case.  In  that  case  it  was  held 
that  a  union  had  the  power  to  fix  the 
amount  of  work  which  a  union  member 
should  do  and  to  punish  him  by  fine  and 
suspension  from  union  membership  In 
case  he  did  more  work  than  the  union 
said  he  could  do. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  provision 
allowing  unions  to  establish  rules  for  the 
acquisition  or  retention  of  union  mem- 
bership does  not  Justify  any  such  de- 
cision. 

This  opinion  i^q^ears  in  volume  145  of 
the  reports  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  at  page  1097. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  dissent- 
ing opinion  of  Board  Member  Leedom 
sets  forth  a  correct  interpretation  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  on  this  point.   In  order 
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that  the  soundness  of  his  position  may  be 
set  forth,  I  shall  read  extracts  from  the 
opinion. 
The  bylaw — 

That  is,  the  union  bylaw — 

inter  alia,  provides  that  members  who  fall 
to  abide  by  the  work  quotas  shall  be  subject 
to  a  &ne,  and,  in  the  case  of  habitual  offend- 
ers, disciplined  by  the  union  on  the  charge 
of  conduct  unbecoming  a  union  mem.ber.  At 
present,  the  production  ceilings  limit  an  em- 
ployee's earnings  to  45  to  50  cents  per  hour 
over  the  machine  rate,  which  Is  based  on 
mlnlmiun  employer  production  requirements. 

The  contract  between  the  employer  and 
the  union  contains  a  union-secxirlty  provi- 
sion. By  its  terms,  all  employees  are  re- 
quired to  become  members  of  the  union  after 
the  30th  day  of  employment  or  jjay  a  service 
fee  which  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
the  union's  monthly  dues. 

The  employer  has  placed  no  limits  on  the 
employees'  production  or  earnings  and  has 
vigorously  opposed  such  a  limitation,  but 
without  success.  The  company  is  in  a  highly 
competitive  market  and  the  Increased  costs 
resulting  from  the  union's  production  ceU- 
Ings  have  caused  a  decline  In  its  competitive 
position.  The  record  shows  that  the  union's 
production  ceilings  have  reduced  and  slowed 
down  production,  that  an  employee  can 
reach  the  production  celling  in  5  hovirs,  and 
that  the  employees  have  read  books,  played 
cards,  and  talked  in  the  remaining  time. 

In  February  1961,  the  union  discovered 
that  the  charging  parties  had  been  violating 
the  work  quota  rule.  Subsequently,  a  hear- 
ing was  held  before  the  union's  trial  board, 
and  each  of  the  charging  parties  was  found 
guilty  of  "conduct  unbecoming  a  union 
member,"  was  fined  $60  to  $100,  and  was  sus- 
pended from  union  membership.  In  Octo- 
ber 1961,  the  union  brought  suit  against  the 
charging  parties  in  a  State  court  to  collect 
the  fines. 

On  these  facts,  the  general  counsel  Issued 
a  complaint  against  the  union,  charging  that 
the  fines  that  were  Imposed  restrained  and 
coerced  employees  In  the  exercise  of  their 
section  7  rights  and  therefore  violated  sec- 
tion 8(b)(1)(A)  of  the  act.  My  colleagues 
are  validating  the  union's  actions.  I  dis- 
agree. In  my  opinion,  my  colleagues'  hold- 
ing misconstrues  a  very  basic  section  of  the 
act,  misinterprets  congressional  Intent,  un- 
dermines congressional  policy,  and  disre- 
gards established  precedent. 

In  refusing  to  abide  by  the  union  rule,  the 
employees  were  exercising  their  section  7 
right  to  refrain  from  union  activity.  In 
fining  the  employees,  the  union  was  at- 
tempting to  force  these  employees  to  cease 
exercising  that  section  7  right.  The  question 
U  whether  the  fine  employed  by  the  union 
as  a  sanction  to  compel  the  charging  parties 
to  comply  with  the  union  rule  constitutes 
restraint  or  coercion  within  the  meaning  of 
section  8(b)(1)(A),  and.  if  so,  whether  the 
union's  action  is  nevertheless  protected  by 
the  proviso  to  that  section.  I  think  It  is  clear 
that  the  fines  Imposed  do  constitute  such  re- 
straint and  coercion,  and  that  the  proviso 
does  not  afford  any  protection  to  the  union. 

Mr.  President,  ha  the  interest  of  time,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
dissenting  opinion  of  Board  Member 
Leedom,  which  begins  on  page  1105  of 
toe  report  referred  to,  and  ends  on  page 
1112,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dissent- 
ing opinion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Member  Leedom,  dissenting.  This  case 
presents  the  question  of  whether  a  union 
that  has  unilaterally  promulgated  a  restrlc- 
ave  scheme  of  work  production  quotas  may. 


with  legal  Impunity,  enforce  that  scheme 
against  employees,  members  of  the  union, 
through  the  impoeltlon  of  severe  retaliatory 
penalties,  including  monetary  fines. 

Since  1938,  respondent  union  has  had  an 
est«,bllahed  scheme  of  production  ceilings  or 
work  quotas.  The  production  ceilings,  first 
formulated  pursuant  to  a  "gentleman's 
agreement"  between  union  members,  were 
later  formalized  by  a  tmion  resolution,  and 
finally  became  the  subject  of  a  union  bylaw. 
The  bylaw,  inter  alia,  provides  that  mem- 
bers who  fall  to  abide  by  the  work  quotas 
shall  be  subject  to  a  fine,  and,  in  the  case 
of  habitual  offenders,  discipline  by  the  union 
on  the  charge  of  conduct  unbecoming  a 
union  member.'  At  present  the  production 
ceUlngs  limit  an  employee's  earnings  to  45 
to  60  cents  per  hour  over  the  machine  rate, 
which  is  based  on  minimum  employer  pro- 
duction requirements. 

The  contract  between  the  employer  and 
the  union  contains  a  union  security  pro- 
vision. By  Its  terms  all  employees  are  re- 
quired to  become  members  of  the  union  after 
the  30th  day  of  employment  or  pay  a  service 
fee  which  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
the  union's  monthly  dues.' 

The  employer  has  placed  no  limits  on  the 
employees'  production  or  earnings  and  has 
vigorously  opposed  such  a  limitation,  but 
without  success.  The  company  is  in  a  highly 
competitive  market,  and  the  increased  costs 
resulting  from  the  union's  production  ceil- 
ings have  caused  a  decline  in  its  competitive 
position.  The  record  shows  that  the  imion's 
production  ceilings  have  reduced  and  slowed 
down  production,  that  an  employee  can  reach 
the  production  celling  in  5  hours,  and  that 
the  employees  have  read  books,  played  cards, 
and  talked  on  the  remaining  time.' 

In  February  1961,  the  union  discovered 
that  the  charging  parties  had  been  violating 
the  work  quota  rule.  Subsequently,  a  hear- 
ing was  held  before  the  tmion's  trial  board, 
and  each  of  the  charging  parties  was  foimd 
guilty  of  "conduct  unbecoming  a  union 
member,"  was  fined  $50  to  $100,  and  was  sus- 
pended from  union  membership.  In  October 
1961,  the  union  brought  suit  against  the 
charging  parties  In  a  State  court  to  collect 
the  fines. 

On  these  facts,  the  general  couiuel  issued 
a  complaint  against  the  union,  charging  that 
the  fines  that  were  Imposed  restrained  and 


■  The  bylaw.  In  pertinent  part,  reads  as 
follows: 

"A.  The  basic  object  of  the  union  Is  to 
protect  members  of  the  union  in  their  em- 
ployment and  to  give  them  as  much  security 
as  the  Industry  can  provide.  The  local  union 
In  its  Judgment  and  reasoning  has  estab- 
lished a  production  celling  which  it  feels  will 
bring  more  protection  to  the  members.  It 
follows  that  a  member  who  Is  found  In  viola- 
tion of  the  [sic]  this  rule  Is  guilty  of  conduct 
unbecoming  a  union  member. 

"B.  Any  member  who  violates  these  ceil- 
ings shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $1  for  each 
violation.  The  violators  shall  be  processed 
by  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  that  [sic] 
than  five  members  of  the  executive  board. 

"In  case  of  persistent  celling  violation*,  the 
member  wUl  be  charged  with  conduct  unbe- 
coming a  union  member." 

'WhUe,  in  light  of  the  presence  of  the 
service  fee  provision  In  the  contract,  It  can- 
not be  said  as  a  matter  of  law  that  all  em- 
ployees were  required  to  join  the  union.  It 
Is  obvious  that  the  contract  provisions  left 
so  little  to  choice  that,  as  a  practical  matter, 
the  employees  were  compelled  to  Join  the 
union  In  order  to  obtain  the  most  value  for 
the  money  they  were  required  to  expend. 

•  In  spite  of  this,  the  employees  produce 
more  than  the  production  ceilings  allow. 
The  excess  Is  "banked"  for  payment  In  the 
future  when  an  employee  Is  unable,  for  any 
reason,  to  produce  the  maximum  allowable 
under  the  production  ceilings. 


coerced  employees  In  the  exercise  of  their 
section  7  right*  and  therefore  violated  sec- 
Uon  8(b)(1)(A)  of  the  act.*  My  colleagues 
are  validating  the  union's  actions.  I  dis- 
agree. In  my  opinion,  my  colleagues'  hold- 
ing misconstrues  a  very  basic  secUon  of  the 
act,  misinterprets  congressional  Intent,  un- 
dermines congressional  poUcy,  and  disre- 
gards established  precedent. 

In  refusing  to  abide  by  the  union  rule,  the 
employees  were  exercising  their  secUon  7  • 
right  to  refrain  from  union  activity.'  In  fin- 
ing the  employees,  the  union  was  attempttng 
to  force  these  employees  to  cease  exercising 
that  section  7  right.  The  question  is 
whether  the  fine  employed  by  the  union  as 
a  sanction  to  compel  the  charging  parUes 
to  comply  with  the  union  rule  constitutes 
restraint  or  coercion  within  the  meamng  of 
8(b)(1)(A).  and.  If  so,  whether  the  union's 
action  is  nevertheless  protected  by  the  pro- 
viso to  that  section.  I  think  it  Is  clear  that 
the  fines  imposed  do  constitute  such  re- 
straint and  coercion,  and  that  the  proviso 
does  not  afford  any  protection  to  the  union. 

The  Supreme  Court  laas  left  little.  If  any, 
room  for  argtunent  over  the  meaning  of  the 
words  "restraint  or  coerce"  used  in  section 
«(b)(l)(A).  In  NXJIJB.  V.  DriveTs.  Chauf- 
feurs and  Helpers  Local  Union  No.  639,  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Teamstera,  etc. 
(Curtis  Brothers)  362  U.S.  274,  which  in- 
volved the  question  of  whether  reco^itlonal 
picketing  by  a  minority  union  constituted 
a  violation  of  secUon  8(b)  (1)  (A) ,  the  Court, 
after  a  thorough  analysis,  concluded  that 
secUon  8(b)(1)(A)  was  "a  grant  of  power 
to  the  Board  limited  to  authority  to  proceed 
against  union  tactics  involving  violence,  in- 
timidation, and  reprisal  or  threats  thereof — 
conduct  involving  more  than  the  general 
pressures  upon  persons  employed  by  the  af- 
fected employers  Implicit  In  economic 
strikes." 

A  careful  reading  of  the  Court's  opinion 
shows  that  the  word  "reprisal."  as  used  by 
the  Court,  means  economic  as  well  a^  physi- 
caa  reprisal,  and  specifically  Includes  finan- 
cial exactions."  Thus,  the  Court  referred 
some  of  the  examples  mentioned  by  Senator 

•Section  8(b)  (1)  (A)  provides  as  follows: 

"lb)  It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice 
for  a  labor  organization  or  its  agents — 

"(1)  to  restrain  or  coerce  (A)  employees 
In  the  exercise  of  the  rights  guaranteed  In 
section  7:  Provided,  That  this  paragraph 
shall  not  impair  the  right  of  a  labor  organi- 
zation to  prescribe  Its  own  rules  with  respect 
to  the  acquisition  or  retention  of  member- 
ship therein;  •••.•• 

•  Section  7  of  the  act  reads : 

"RIGHT   OP   KMPLOTKES 

"Sec.  7.  Employees  shall  have  the  right  to 
self-organization,  to  form.  Join,  or  assist  labor 
organizations,  to  bargain  collectively  through 
representatives  of  their  own  ch(x>6lng,  and 
to  engage  In  other  concerted  activities  for 
the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining  or  other 
mutual  aid  or  protection,  and  shall  also  have 
the  right  to  refrain  from  any  or  all  of  such 
activities  except  to  the  extent  that  such 
right  may  be  affected  by  an  agreement  re- 
quiring membership  In  a  labor  organization 
as  a  condition  of  employment  as  authorized 
In  section  8(a)  (3)." 

'Printz  Leather  Company,  Inc.,  94  NLRB 
1312.  My  colleagues  apparently  concede  that 
the  charging  parties  were  exercising  their 
section  7  right  in  refusing  to  limit  their 
production  pursuant  to  the  union's  rule  for, 
absent  such  right.  It  would  have  been  un- 
necessary to  reach  the  Issues  discussed  in  the 
majority  opinion. 

'  In  this  connection,  I  point  out  that  the 
economic  pressure  Inherent  in  a  fine  Is  not 
unlike  the  pressure  caused  by  the  threat  of 
loss  of  employment  which  has  always  been 
recognized  as  economic  "Intimidation"  or 
"reprisal"  constituting  a  violation  of  section 
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B*U  In  the  legUUtlve  debates  Involving 
threats  of  "violence,  job  reprisals  and  such 
repressive  sssertlons  as  tbat  double  inltla- 
tloQ  fees  would  be  charged  those  who  de- 
layed Joining  the  union."  as  the  type  of 
conduct  against  which  section  8(b)(1)(A) 
was  directed:  and  the  Court  summed  up  the 
"central  theme"  of  the  legislative  debates  on 
the  section  as  seeking  "the  elimination  of 
the  use  of  repressive  tactics  bordering  on 
violence  or  involving  particularized  threats 
at  eoonomle  reprisal."* 

In  the  later  IntematUmal  Ladies'  GuTment 
Workert  Union  AFV-CIO  (Bemhard-Alt- 
trvonn  Texas  Corp.)  v.  SJ.J13.  case.  366  VS. 
731,  the  Court  set  forth  the  proposition  that 
section  8(b)(1)(A)  prohibited  "unions  from 
Invading  the  rights  of  employees  under  sec- 
tion 7  In  a  fashion  comparable  to  the  activi- 
ties of  employers  prohibited  under  section 
8(a)  (1)."  pointing  out  that  It  was  the  "In- 
tent of  Congress  to  Impose  upon  unions  the 
same  restrictions  which  the  Wagner  Act  Im- 
posed on  employers  with  respect  to  viola- 
tions of  employee  rights."  • 

The  Board  Itself  In  the  past  has  read  "re- 
strain or  coerce"  In  section  8(b)  (1)  (A)  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  the  term.  Thus  the  Board  has  held 
that  compulsion  by  sanctions,  such  as  fines 
and  expulsion  from  membership,  "are  In 
fact  coercive,"  ■"  and  has  also  foxind  that 
other  forms  of  pressure  directed  against  em- 
ployees. Including  threats  not  to  process 
grievances.'^  threats  of  union  disciplinary 
action  and  expulsion."  and  causing  a  reduc- 
tion  In   seniority."   likewise   constitute   re- 


8(b)(1)(A).  (See,  for  example.  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Bridge,  Structural  & 
Ornamental  Iron  Workem.  Local  600  (Bay 
City  Erection  Company,  Inc.).  112  NLRB 
1059;  Marlln  Rockwell  Corporation,  114  NLRB 
663.  603;  Local  Union  No.  450.  International 
Union  of  Operating  Engineers.  AFL-CIO,  etc. 
(TeUepsen  ConstrucUon  Company).  122 
NLRB  564.  668;  Local  138.  International 
Union  of  Operating  Engineers.  AFL-CIO,  etc. 
(Nassau  and  Suffolk  Contractors  Associa- 
tion. Inc.,  etc.).  123  NLRB  1393,  1396.)  In 
my  opinion,  there  Is  little  difference  between 
a  union's  causing  the  discharge  of  an  em- 
ployee for  refraining  from  engaging  In  con- 
certed activity,  and  a  union's  fining  an  em- 
ployee the  partial,  or  total,  equivalent  of  his 
salary  for  refraining  from  engaging  in 
concerted  activity.  Each  Is  an  equally  potent 
form  of  economic  restraint  and  coercion,  and 
the  net  effect  of  each  on  the  employees  In- 
volved could  be  identical. 

'Curtis  Brothers,  supra,  at  286-287.  The 
Court  cited  the  remarks  of  Senator  Taft  In 
which  he  sUted  that  section  8(b)  (1)  (A)  was 
Intended  to  outlaw  threats  of  "economic  re- 
prisal." and  also  cited  with  approval  the 
language  of  the  Board's  decision  In  Uriited 
Shoe  Workers:  Perry-Norvell  Shoe  Workers 
Committee  {Perry  Norvell  Company).  80 
NLRB  226,  listing  economic  reprisal  as  one  of 
the  means  proscribed  by  section  8(b)  (1)  (A) . 

•  Bemhard-Altmann  Texas  Corp..  supra,  at 
7S8. 

"Peerlesj  Tool  and  Sngitieering  Co.,  Ill 
NLRB  863.  887;  see  also  ilinneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  Company,  109  NLRB  727.  In  which 
the  Board  adopted  the  trial  examiner's  con- 
clusion that  a  fine  was  a  "form  of  coercion." 

"Ibid. 

X  Local  401.  International  Brotherhood  of 
BoOermakeTS.  Iron  Ship  Builders.  Black- 
smiths, Forgers  and  Helpers.  AFL-CIO;  et  al. 
(jr.  A.  Roberts  <&  Company).  126  NLRB  832, 
834:  United  Stone  and  Allied  Products  Work- 
ers 0/  America,  Local  No.  24,  AFL-CIO,  etc 
{Oibsonbwg  Lime  Products  Company),  121 
NLRB  014. 

"Local  553.  /nterfiationaZ  Srot^er/iood  of 
Temmsters,  Chauieurs.  Warehousemen  atul 
Helpers  of  America  (Miranda  Fuel  Company. 
Inc.).  140  NLRB  181. 


stralnt  and  coercion  within  the  meaning  of 
section  8(b)  (1)  (A) . 

Accordingly,  consistent  with  the  foregoing 
authoritative  case  law,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  fines  levied  by  the  union  against  the 
charging  parties  In  the  instant  case  consti- 
tute restraint  and  coercion  under  section  8 
(b)  (1)  (A)   of  the  act.'* 

The  proviso  to  section  8(b)(1)(A)  does 
not  compel  a  contrary  conclusion.  That 
proviso  excepts  from  the  ambit  of  8(b)(1) 
(A)  only  such  restraint  or  coercion  that  re- 
sults from  a  union's  application  of  Its  rules 
relating  to  •'the  acquisition  or  retention  of 
membership."  "  As  the  Board  stated  In  Mar- 
lln Rockwell  Corp  .  114  NLRB  553.  562: 


"The  legUlatlve  history  of  section  8(b) 
( 1 )  ( A )  fully  supports  this  Interpretation  that 
the  language,  "restrain  or  coerce."  covers  the 
conduct  herein.  Section  8ib)(l)(A)  origi- 
nated in  the  Senate  as  an  amendment  to  S. 
1126.  It  was  sponsored  by  a  group  of  Sen- 
ators who  could  "see  no  reason  whatever  why 
I  unions  I  should  not  be  subject  to  the  same 
rules  as  the  employers"  and  accordingly  in- 
troduced section  8(b)(1)(A)  as  a  corre- 
sponding section  to  8(a)(1).  (S.  Rept.  105 
on  S.  1126,  Supplementary  Views.  Leg.  Hist, 
of  the  LMRA.  1947,  vol.  I.  p.  456)  Senator 
Ball,  who  Introduced  the  amendment,  ex- 
plained that  Its  purpose  was  "to  Insert  an 
unfair  labor  practice  for  unions  Identical 
with  [secUon  8(a)  d)  )."  which  was  essential 
"to  equalize  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
both  employers  and  unions  In  this  field,  to 
really  assure  to  employees  the  freedom  sup- 
posedly guaranteed  In  section  7."  (Leg.  Hist, 
of  the  LMRA,  1947,  vol.  11.  pp.  1018.  1021.) 
During  the  debates.  Senators  repeatedly 
Stressed  that  section  8(b)  (1)  (A)  was  to  be 
read  and  Interpreted  as  broadly  as  Its  Wagner 
Act  counterpart.  When  Senator  Pepper  asked 
what  the  Interpretation  of  the  language  "re- 
strain or  coerce"  would  be.  Senator  Taft 
answered  that  "the  Bojird  has  been  defining 
those  words  for  12  years"  and  although  the 
"application  to  labor  organizations  may  have 
a  slightly  different  Implication  •  •  •  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  employee  the  two 
(sections]  arc  parallel."  (Leg  Hist,  of  the 
LMRA,  1047.  vol.  II,  p.  1028,  and  to  the  same 
effect  pp  1032-1033.1 

Contrary  to  my  colleagues.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear thnt  Congress  Intended  to  limit  section 
8(b)(1)(A)  to  any  pi\rtlcular  type  of  re- 
straint or  coercion.  In  the  course  of  the  de- 
bates, examples  of  the  conduct  that  would 
be  prohibited  by  section  8(b)(1)(A)  In- 
cluded threats  of  higher  Initiation  fees  or 
higher  dues,  retaliatory  Internal  union  dis- 
ciplinary action,  threats  to  strike,  threats  to 
picket,  threats  of  loss  of  employment,  eco- 
nomic pressure,  and  m^lsrepresentatlon.  (Leg. 
Hist,  of  the  LMRA.  1947.  vol.  II.  pp.  1018- 
1019,  1029,  1030.  1031.  1192-1193.  120O,  1205.) 
No  attempt  was  made  by  Congress  either  to 
exhaust  or  to  constrict  the  scope  of  the  statu- 
tory language.  Further.  I  do  not  agree  with 
my  colleagues  that  the  House  understood 
that  section  8(b)(1)(A)  covered  only  that 
conduct  which  had  been  dealt  with  under 
secUon  12(a)(1)  of  the  House  bill  (H.R. 
3020).  Rather,  the  House  conference  report 
shows  that  section  8(b)  (1)  (A)  Included,  but 
was  not  limited  to,  the  conduct  outlawed  by 
section  12(a)(1)  of  the  House  bill.  (Leg. 
Hist,  of  LMRA.   1947,  vol    II.  p.  546.) 

"The  legislative  hlstcay  of  the  proviso 
Clearly  shows  that  the  restrictive  terms  in 
Which  the  proviso  was  written  were  not 
choaen  by  accident,  but  by  design,  and  that 
Congress  meant  Just  what  It  said,  no  more. 
The  proviso  originated  In  the  Senate  and  was 
Offered  by  Senator  Hoixano  as  an  amend- 
ment to  section  8(b)  (1)  (A) .  In  Introducing 
the  amendment.  Senator  Holland  stated 
that  the  proponents  of  section  S(b)(l)(A) 
had  not  Intended  that  section  "to  affect  at 
least  that  part  of  the  Internal  administration 


"As  we  read  the  8(b)(1)(A)  proviso,  Its 
sole  purpKwe  Is  to  guarantee  to  unions  the 
privilege,  as  a  voluntary  association,  to  de- 
termine both  who  shall  be  a  union  'mem- 
ber' and  what  substantial  conditions  a 
'member'  must  comply  with  in  order  to  ac- 
quire or  retain  union  membership  statue. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  Board  cannot 
and  will  not  Judge  the  fairness  or  unfair- 
ness of  internal  union  determinations  which 
may  enable  or  disable  particular  Individuals 
to  obtain  the  Incidental  benefits  of  union 
membership  as  provided  by  internal  union 
legislation."  " 

And  more  recently,  in  Allen  Bradley  Com- 
pany v.  NZ.R.B.,  286  P.  2d  442,  the  Seventh 
Circuit  shared  this  view  of  the  scope  of  the 
proviso  saying: 

"(The)  Board  strenuously  Insists  that  the 
company  proposal  was  not  a  subject  for  bar- 
gaining because  the  union  In  its  coercive 
activities  was  protected  under  the  proviso  In 
section  8(b)(1)(A).  which  authorizes  the 
union  to  prescribe  Its  own  rules  "with  re- 
spect to  the  acquisition  or  retention  of  mem- 
bership therein."  True,  the  fines  which  the 
union  had  previously  Imposed  and  about 
which  the  company  was  concerned  were  au- 
thorized by  union  rule.  Even  so,  there  U 
nothing  In  the  situation  before  us  which 
indicates  that  such  fines  bore  any  relation 
to  the  "acquisition  or  retention  of  member- 
ship." The  Board  evidently  recognizes  this 
because  it  argues,  "imposition  of  the  fine  la 
merely  a  step  In  determining  membership 
status;  nonpayment  leads  to  expulsion"  We 
assume  that  a  union  had  broad  powers  in 
prescribing  rules  relative  to  the  acquisition 
and  retention  of  Its  members.  However, 
that  power  In  our  view.  Is  not  absolute.  It 
goes  beyond  any  permissible  limit  when  It 
Imposes  a  sanction  upon  a  member  because 
of  his  exercise  of  a  right  guaranteed  by  the 
act.  Coercive  action  whether  by  way  of  fine. 
discharge,  or  otherwise,  which  deprives  a 
member  of  his  right  to  work  and  hla  em- 
ployer of  the  benefit  of  his  services,  cannot 
be  said  to  relate  only  to  the  Internal  affairs 
of  the  union."  " 


which  has  to  do  with  the  admission  or  the 
expulsion  of  members,  that  Is  with  the  ques- 
tion of  membership."  and  that  his  amend- 
ment (the  proviso)  "would  make  clear  that 
(section  8(b)(1)(A)]  would  have  no  appli- 
cation to  or  effect  upon  the  right  of  a  labor 
organization  to  prescribe  Its  own  rules  ol 
membership  either  with  respect  to  beginning 
or  terminating  membership."  (Leg.  Hist,  of 
the  LMRA.  1947.  vol.  n,  pp.  1139.  1141.) 
Senator  Ball,  who  accepted  the  proviso  as  an 
amendment  to  section  8(b)(1)(A).  replied 
that  "It  was  never  the  Intention  of  the  spon- 
sors of  [section  8(b)(1)  (A)]  to  interfere 
with  the  Internal  affairs  or  organization  of 
unions,"  and  he  subsequently  described  the 
proviso  more  specifically  as  covering  "the  re- 
quirements and  standards  of  membership  in 
the  imlon  itself."  (Leg.  Hist,  of  the  LMRA, 
1947,  vol.  n.  pp.  1141,  1200.)  In  the  face  of 
these  authoritative  statements  from  the  two 
men  In  the  Senate  most  Intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  proviso,  I  cannot,  as  my 
colleagues  do,  subscribe  to  an  Interpretation 
based  on  the  more  genera]  characterizations 
of  certain  legislators. 

"  See  also  the  Babcock  &  Wilson  company, 
110  NLRB  2116.  2132. 

"  My  colleagues  attempt  to  distinguish  the 
Allen  Bradley  case  on  the  ground  that  the 
court  "was  not  called  upon  to  show  whether 
the  union  had  a  right  under  section  8(b)  (1) 
(A)  to  fine  a  member  for  crossing  a  picket 
line  and  that,  accordingly,  the  above  portion 
of  the  opinion  was  obiter  dictum.  However, 
as  the  portion  of  the  court's  opinion  quoted 
above  clearly  shows  and  as  a  reading  of  the 
Board's  decision  and  brief  In  that  case  wlU 
confirm,  the  Board  argued  In  that  case  that 
the  union's  coBduct  which  the  employer 
wished  to  subject  to  restraining  waa  protected 
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I  find  the  rationale  of  these  cases  most 
persuasive  for  It  comports  with  the  language 
of  the  proviso  Itself  as  well  as  Its  legislative 
history.  This  rationale,  moreover,  achieves 
the  accommodation  Intended  by  Congress  be- 
tween the  rights.  Congress  guaranteed  em- 
ployees and  the  right  of  unions  to  determine 
their  own  qualifications  for  membership.  In 
my  opinion,  therefore,  It  cannot  reasonably 
be  said  that  the  Union's  conduct  here  re- 
lated to  Its  right  "to  prescribe  Its  own  rules 
with  respect  to  the  acquisition  or  retention 
of  membership."  Accordingly.  I  conclude 
that  respondent's  conduct  Is  not  protected 
by  the  proviso. 

According  to  my  colleagties,  the  proviso 
to  section  8(b)(1)(A)  protects  all  internal 
union  affairs  or  all  action  taken  pursuant 
to  the  union's  rules  and  Internal  processes. 
They  attempt  to  prove  that  the  proviso  does 
not  mean  what  It  says  by  arguing  that 
Congress  did  not  Intend  to  distinguish  be- 
tween expulsion  and  any  other  form  of 
union  discipline,  such  as  a  fine,  In  the  ap- 
plication of  the  proviso.  However.  In  view 
of  the  special  treatment  Congress  gave  ex- 
pulsion, as  opposed  to  any  other  form  of 
coercion  by  union  discipline.  I  think  that 
(Congress  did  Intend  such  a  distinction.  Ein- 
ployees  are  specifically  protected  against  co- 
ercion In  the  form  of  expulsion  by  the  second 
proviso  to  section  8(a)  (3),  which  guarantees 
employees  that  expulsion  for  any  reason 
other  than  nonpayment  of  dues  and  fees 
win  not  imperil  their  Job  security."*  Thus. 
(Xingress  preserved  the  right  of  unions  to 
deny  membership  to,  or  terminate  the  mem- 
bership or,  whomever  they  pleased  regardless 
of  the  reason;  but,  at  the  same  time.  Con- 
gress Insulated  employees  from  coercion  by 
malting  sure  that  they  would  suffer  no  eco- 
nomic consequences  as  a  result  of  such 
action." 

But  even  assuming  that  the  proviso  has 
a  broader  reach  than  I  would  ascribe  to  it, 
I  would  still  disagree  that  the  matter  here 
Involved  Is  one  that  is  merely  a  matter  of 
Internal  union  regulation.  Employees  may 
occupy  a  dual  status:  first.  Is  their  status 
a«  employees;  second,  Is  their  status  as 
union  members.  Those  matters  affecting 
employees  as  union  members  may  appro- 
priately be  referred  to  as  Internal  union  af- 
fairs. Those  matters  which  affect  employ- 
ees as  employees  are  not  internal  union  af- 


by  the  proviso  to  section  8(b)(1)  ( A) .  There- 
fore, It  cannot  currently  be  said,  as  my  col- 
leagues do,  that  the  court's  discussion  of  this 
issue  "was  not  material  to  a  declson  in  the 
cise" 

"My  colleagues  argue  that  no  action  had 
been  taken  here  to  Impair  the  employees'  job 
status  or  Job  opportunities.  App>arently,  they 
are  unwilling  to  recognize  that  Impairment 
of  Job  status  or  Job  opportunities  can  take 
the  form  of  restricting  an  employee  In  his 
earnings  where,  as  here,  that  employee  Is 
willing  to  work  and  the  employer  wants  the 
benefit  of  his  services.  That  the  fines  were 
intended  to  have  this  restrictive  effect  can- 
not be  denied. 

■"  See  the  debate  between  Senator  Taft 
and  Senator  Pepper  (Leg.  Hist,  of  LMRA, 
1947,  vol,  n,  pp.  1141-1142,  and  also  pp.  1096- 
1097).  As  shown  by  the  above  rationale, 
there  Is  nothing  inconsistent  In  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Cir- 
cuit in  Allen  Bradley  and  the  decision  of  the 
same  court  In  American  Newspaper  Publish- 
ers A.ssootatton  v.  N.L.It.B..  193  F.  2d  782. 
The  l.itter  case  Involved  a  union's  threat  to 
expel  members,  conduct  which  specifically 
falls  within  the  proviso.  Speaking  of  the  pro- 
''Iso,  the  court  said;  "Congress  left  labor 
organizations  free  to  adopt  any  rules  they  de- 
sired governing  membership  In  their  orga- 
■ilzations.  Members  could  be  expelled  for 
any  reason  and  In  any  manner  prescribed  by 
the  organization's  rules,  so  far  as  8(b)  (1)  (A) 
1*  concerned." 


fairs.  Of  course,  It  is  quite  possible  that 
some  matters  may  affect  both  the  employ- 
ment relationship  and  the  membership  re- 
lationship, but  to  the  extent  they  Involve 
the  former,  they  are  not  Internal  union  af- 
fairs. Here.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  union's 
attempt  to  control  production  and  wages, 
which  are  subjects  clearly  related  to  em- 
ployment, and  not  to  membership,  is  not 
merely  an  internal  matter. 

Under  my  colleagues'  reading  of  the  pro- 
viso, It  would  appear  that  the  union  can 
turn  any  employment  matter  or  section  7 
right  Into  an  Internal  union  affair  simply 
by  adopting  a  union  rule  or  bylaw  dealing 
with  the  subject  and  disciplining  employees 
thereunder.*'  But  there  Is  no  evidence  that 
Congress  ever  intended  to  jwrmlt  the  sub- 
version of  employees'  rights  by  unions  under 
the  guise  of  regulating  the  conduct  of  union 
members."  In  short.  I  think  that  when 
unions  UEC  the  union  membership  of  employ- 
ees— membership  which  may.  or  may  not, 
be  voluntary — as  a  means  of  encroaching  on 
their  rights  as  employees,  which  Congress 
did  regulate,  the  unions  subject  themselves 
to  the  sanctions  of  section  8(b)  (1)  (A)  of  the 
act.  More  particularly,  by  Imposing  fines 
on  these  employees  becatiae  they  exceeded 
the  respondent  union's  unilaterally  estab- 
lished work  production  quotas  the  respond- 
ent union  took  action  which  went  beyond 
any  permissible  limit,  that  is.  the  action 
taken  did  not  relate  only  to  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  the  respondent  union  but  Imposed 
a  sanction  on  Its  members  because  they  ex- 
ercised their  right,  guaranteed  by  the  act, 
not  to  go  along  with  the  union-imposed 
production  quotas. 

Accordingly,  for  all  the  foregoing  reasons. 
I  would  find  that  the  respondent  violated 
section  8(b)(1)(A)   of  the  act.  as  alleged. 

Mr.  ERVm.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
senting opinion  whicli  I  have  placed  in 
the  Record  is,  of  course,  dlELinetrlcally 
opposed  to  the  majority  opinion,  which 
held  that  the  union  could  establish  a  by- 
law setting  the  amount  of  production 
which  the  individual  employee  could 
make;  that  the  exceeding  of  such  pro- 
duction limit  would  constitute  conduct 


"  For  example,  pursuant  to  a  union  rule  or 
bylaw,  unions,  under  my  colleagues'  deci- 
sion, could  now  fine  employees  for  filing 
charges  with  the  Board  against  the  union, 
for  testifying  against  the  union  in  Board 
proceedings,  for  filing  a  decertification  peti- 
tion, for  refusing  to  give  the  union  a  copy 
of  any  statement  made  to  a  Board  agent, 
for  giving  a  statement  to  a  Board  agent 
without  the  union's  approval,  for  refusing 
to  participate  In  unlawful  union  activity,  for 
working  with  nonunion  employees,  for  work- 
ing with  Negro  employees,  for  filing  a  griev- 
ance not  approved  by  the  union,  for  produc- 
ing more  than  a  certain  number  of  items  per 
day,  and  for  working  more  than  30  hours  per 
week. 

*■  See  Local  100,  United  Association  of 
Journeymen  and  Apprentices  v.  Borden,  373 
U.S.  690,  In  which  the  Supreme  Court  rec- 
ognized that  even  though  the  union's  ac- 
tion was  based  on  the  employee's  failure  to 
comply  with  Internal  union  rules  "It  Is  cer- 
tainly 'arguable'  that  the  union's  conduct 
violated  section  8(b)(1)(A),  by  restraining 
or  coercing  Borden  In  the  exercise  of  his  pro- 
tected right  to  refrain  from  observing  those 
rules."  The  Court  went  on  to  distinguish 
its  earlier  decision  in  I.A.M.  v.  Gonzales,  356 
U.S.  617,  on  the  ground  that  Gonzales  In- 
volved matters  relating  to  exptilsion  which 
was  an  internal  union  affair,  not  within  the 
Board's  competence  by  virtue  of  the  proviso 
to  section  8(b)(1)(A).  See  also  Local  207, 
International  Association  of  Bridge,  Struc- 
tural and  Ornamental  Iron  Workers  Union 
v.  Perko,  373  U.S.  701. 


unbecoming  a  member  of  the  union :  and 
that  any  union  member  who  exceeded 
the  production  quota  established  by  the 
bylaw  could  be  fined  as  much  as  $100 
and  suspended  from  his  union  member- 
ship. 

The  employees  who  are  designated  as 
the  charging  parties  were  members  of  the 
union  under  a  union  shop  agreement. 
They  had  no  option.  Despite  the  fact 
that  section  7  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
provides,  in  the  plainest  language  imagi- 
nable, that  they  had  a  right  to  abstain 
from  union  activities  or  concerted  activi- 
ties; and  despite  the  fact  that  section  8 
provides  tliat  no  imion  shall  coerce  or  re- 
strain an  employee  in  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  secured  to  him  by  section  7;  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  by  a 
majority  opinion,  held  that  union  mem- 
bers drafted  into  a  union  under  a  com- 
pulsory union  shop  agreement  could,  un- 
der those  circumstances,  be  punished. 

I  assert,  without  fear  of  successful 
contradiction,  that  that  is  a  misinter- 
pretation of  sections  7  and  8  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  or  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  as  it  is  popularly  known, 
and  nullifies  to  a  substantial  degree  the 
right  of  employees  to  make  their  own 
determination  as  to  what  activities  they 
will  participate  in  and  their  right  to  be 
free  from  restraint  and  coercion  on  the 
part  of  the  union. 

There  are  other  decisions  which,  in 
my  judgment,  nullify  the  clear  intent  of 
Congress  in  enacting  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  I  have  alluded  to  section  9(c)(1) 
(A)(ii)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  which 
authorizes  any  employee  or  any  group 
of  employees,  and  certain  other  persons 
or  organizations,  to  file  what  is  called 
a  decertification  petition.  That  is  a  peti- 
tion asking  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  to  call  an  election  in  the  bargain- 
ing unit  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  a  majority  of  the  employees  in 
such  unit  desire  to  retain  a  union  as 
their  bargaining  agent. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  legislative 
body  could  have  drafted  clearer  language 
to  express  the  congressional  purpose  that 
any  employee  or  group  of  employees 
should  have  an  absolute,  legal  right  to 
file  such  a  decertification  petition.  Yet, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  hais 
held  on  several  occasions,  notably  in  the 
Tawas  Tube  Products  case,  which  was 
handed  down  on  February  15,  1965.  and 
the  Richard  C.  Price  case,  which  was 
handed  down  on  August  25,  1965.  that 
if  a  union  member  who  has  been  drafted 
into  a  union  by  a  union  shop  agreement, 
and  who  cannot  escape  from  the  union 
except  by  route  of  a  decertification  peti- 
tion and  an  election,  flies  a  decertifica- 
tion petition,  the  union  can  punish  the 
worker  by  fine  and  suspension  of  his 
union  membership. 

These  cases — sind  the  situations  to 
which  I  shall  allude  in  a  moment  with 
regard  to  deauthorlzation  petitions — 
constitute  the  only  cases  that  I  have  ever 
found  in  any  Anglo-Saxon  jurisdiction 
which  hold  that  a  man  can  be  punished 
for  exercising  a  right  given  him  by  law. 

The  Price  case  also  involved  the  filing 
of  a  deauthorlzation  petition.  Section 
9(e)  (1)  provides  that  30  percent  of  the 
employees  in  a  bargaining  unit  can  file 
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what  iM  known  m  »  deauthorlzation 
petition. 

A  deauthorlzatlon  petition  ]a  a  petition 
tor  an  election  to  be  conducted  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  employees  in  the 
bargaining  unit  wish  to  deny  the  union 
the  power  to  make  union  shop  agree- 
ments. 

The  section  further  provides  that, 
upon  the  ming  of  such  petition,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  shall  call 
and  hold  an  election  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  a  majority  of  the 
emplojreet  In  the  particular  bargaining 
unit  wish  to  withdraw  from  the  union 
the  authority  to  enter  Into  imlon  shop 
agreements  with  the  employer. 

I  submit  that  In  section  9  and  the  sub- 
sections of  section  9  to  which  I  have 
directed  attention.  Congress  stated  its 
purpose  to  confer  upon  the  employees  an 
absolute  right  to  file  a  deauthorlzatlon 
petition.  Yet.  In  the  Richard  C.  Price 
case,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
held  that  an  employee  who  pturtlclpated 
In  the  exercise  of  the  legal  right  to  file  a 
deauthorlzatlon  petition  could  be  sus- 
pended from  membership  for  exercising 
his  legal  right. 

I  say  that  because  a  very  substantial 
fine  wac  ImjxMed  upon  the  employee  in- 
volved. The  employee  filed  an  unfair 
labor  charge  against  the  union,  and  in- 
voked the  protection  of  the  National 
lAbor  Relations  Board.  However,  be- 
fore the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
could  hear  the  case,  the  union  withdrew 
the  fine,  but  left  the  suspension  stand- 
ing. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  decision  in  the  Tawas  Tube 
Products  case  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD  at  this  point  in  my  remarks.  It 
was  handed  down  on  November  15.  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd, 
as  follows: 

Tawas  Tubs  Pbooucts,  Inc. — Dbcision  or 
NUIB— Tawas  Tubs  Psoottcts,  I>rc.,  Tawas 
Oxrr,  Mick.,  and  Hasolo  Lorb  (Pm- 
noMai)  AMI*  UirrrsD  Btkklwomjlmmb  or 
AaoMXA.  AFL-CIO— Cass  No.  7-RD-873. 
■VAST  15.  10«S.  ISl  NliRB  No.  8 


(Befors  MoCxiUooh.  Chslnxian:  Panning, 
Broim,  and  Jenkins,  mambara.) 

Beotlon  Ssctloo  9(o) :  Union  did  not 
Intsrfara  wltb  sImUod  by  czp«Ulng  two 
m«nb«n  for  ming  petltton  to  deontUy 
tmton  and  acUraly  aupportlng  d«c«rtlfleatlon 
c»um:  (1)  Union'!  diadpllnary  action  was 
limited  to  amployeea'  union  membership 
■tatua  and  no  attempt  to  affect  their  Job  In- 
terests is  tOTOlTed;  (3)  ground  for  expul- 
sions plainly  relates  to  matter  of  leglUmate 
union  eoneem  and  one  that  properly  may 
be  subject  matter  of  mtamal  union  dlad- 
pllse;  (8)  ezpulalona  are  appropriate  union 
dladpllnary  action  under  circumstances; 
union  may  take  atepa  to  preserve  its  own 
Integrity. 

63.8649:  This  proceeding  waa  Initiated  by 
the  flUng  of  a  decertlflcaUon  petition  on 
Jime  8.  1M4,  by  a  member  of  Steelworkert' 
Local  6401,  which  local  has  represented  the 
amployeea  In  the  unit  involved,  although  its 
International  la  on  the  ballot. 

On  J\Uy  15,  the  local  president  wrote  the 
petitioner  and  another  member  of  the  unit 
noUfylng  them  that  they  would  be  tried  on 
August  1  by  the  local  for  vlolaUng  a  provl- 
alon    of    the    International's    constitution 


creating  the  offense  of  "advocating  or  at- 
tempting to  bring  about  the  withdrawal 
frctn  the  mtemattonal  union  of  any  local 
union  or  any  member  or  group  of  members." 

On  August  1.  the  two  members  were  tried 
by  a  committee  of  local  members  and  ex- 
pelled from  the  union  because  of  filing  the 
petition  and  actively  supp>ortlng  the  decerti- 
fication cause. 

The  employer  aseerted  In  his  objection  to 
tlie  election  that  these  expulsions  restrained 
and  coerced  the  employees  In  the  election. 
The  acting  regional  director  concluded  that 
the  expulsions  were  unfair  labor  practices 
under  the  rationale  of  Local  138,  Operating 
Bnglneers  (Charles  S.  Skura).  148  NLRB 
No.  74,  67  LRRM  1009.  that  they  inhibited 
other  employees  from  freely  supporting  the 
dec^-tlficatlon  cause,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  election  should  be  set  aside. 

Text:  "We  disagree  with  the  acting  re- 
gional director's  recommendation.  Initially, 
we  look  to  the  proviso  to  section  8(b)  (1)  (A) 
of  the  act,  which  states: 

"  'This  paragraph  shall  not  impair  the 
right  of  a  labor  organization  to  prescribe  its 
own  rules  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  or 
retention  of  membership  therein.' 

"Three  considerations  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  this  case  is  vtrltbin  the  tenns  of  the 
proviso,  and  of  our  general  rule  with  respect 
to  Internal  union  discipline  not  affecting  em- 
ployment interests.'  First,  the  union's  dis- 
ciplinary action  In  this  case  was  limited  to 
the  union  membership  status  of  Lohr  and 
Lee,  and  no  attempt  to  affect  their  Job  in- 
terests is  involved.* 

"Second,  the  ground  for  the  expulsions 
plainly  related  to  a  matter  of  legitimate 
union  concern  and  one  which  may  properly 
be  a  subject  matter  of  internal  discipline.  In 
this  connection,  even  a  narrow  reading  of  the 
provlsio  would  necessarily  allow  a  union  to 
expel  members  who  attack  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  union  as  an  institution.*  which 
Is  literally  the  case  here,  since  Local  6401 
represents  only  the  employees  In  the  unit  in- 
volved in  the  case. 

"As  we  said  In  the  Allia-Chalmera  case, 
when  a  situation  'involves  the  loyalty  of  its 
members  during  a  time  of  crisis  for  the 
union  •  •  •  we  cannot  hold  that  a  union 
must  take  no  steps  to  preserve  Its  own  in- 
tegrity.' That  language  Is  even  more  appli- 
cable here,  for  we  can  conceive  of  no  conduct 
by  a  union  member  more  hostile  or  threaten- 
ing to  his  union  than  that  engaged  In  by  Lohr 
and  Lee. 

"Finally,  the  unique  defensive  aspect  of 
the  expulsions  here  should  be  noted.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  the  union  to  carry  on 
an  election  campaign  were  Lohr  and  Lee,  as 
members,  enUtled  to  'equal  rights  and  privi- 
leges *  ■  *  to  attend  membership  meetings, 
and  to  participate  In  the  deliberations  and 
voting  upon  the  business  of  such  meetings 
•  •  *.' rights  now  guaranteed  to  union  mem- 
bers by  section  101(a)(1)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act. 
We  therefore  conclude  that  the  expulsions 
here  are  reasonably  to  be  viewed,  and  prob- 
ably were  so  viewed  at  the  time,  as  appro- 
priate union  disciplinary  action  under  the 
circumstances. 

"We  disagree  with  the  acting  regional  di- 
rector's conclusion  that  the  expulsions  are 


<■  Ixx:al  a48.  United  Automobile.  Aerospace 
and  Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of 
America,  APL-CIO  ( AllU-Chalmers  Manufac- 
turing Co.)  140  NLRB  No.  10,  57  LRRM  1242; 
Local  383,  United  Automobile.  Aircraft  and 
Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of  America. 
UAW-APL-CIO  (Wisconsin  Motor  Corp  ) ,  146 
NLRB  1007.  65  LRRM  1086. 

'Radio  Otflcera'  Union  v.  NI.JtB..  347  U.S. 
17.  40.  33  LRRM  2417. 

»Cf.  sec.  101(a)  (2i  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Olsciosure  Act,  29  U.S.C. 
*11(»)(3). 


comparable  to  the  conduct  before  the  Board 
In  the  Skura  case,  supra.  In  that  case, 
Skura  was  fined  by  his  union  for  filing  with 
the  Board  a  section  8(b)(1)(A)  charge  al- 
leging that  he  was  being  denied  Job  referrals 
by  the  union  because  he  had  sought  to  re- 
place Incvmibent  union  officials.  The  ground 
relied  upon  by  the  union  to  fine  Skura  was 
that  a  union  rule  required  exhaustion  of  in- 
ternal union  procedures  by  a  member  before 
resorting  to  any  civil  or  other  action.' 

"Our  decision  in  Skura  limited  the  scope 
of  union  disciplinary  action  generally  allow- 
able under  the  terms  of  section  8(b)  (l)  (Ai'g 
proviso  because  of  the  impKjrtance  of  safe- 
guarding prompt  and  unimpeded  access  to 
the  Board's  processes  by  employees  com- 
platnlng  of  union  Infrtngement  of  their 
statutory  rights.  We  held  that  in  light  of 
this  overriding  policy  it  was  beyond  the  com- 
petence of  the  union  to  enforce  its  rule  by 
coercive  means  and  thus  deter  employees 
from  resorting  to  Board  processes  In  such 
circumstances. 

"This  case,  however,  presents  a  situation 
where  union  members  have  resorted  to  the 
Board  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  very 
existence  of  their  union  rather  than  as  an 
effort  to  compel  It  to  abide  by  the  act.  We 
do  not  consider  it  beyond  the  competence 
of  the  union  to  protect  itself  In  this  situ- 
ation by  the  application  of  reasonable  mem- 
bership rules  and  discipline.  Furthermore, 
the  employees'  attempt  to  repudiate  the  un- 
ion by  a  decertification  proceeding  demon- 
strates that  lose  of  membership  was  of  no 
significance  to  them;  consequently  their  ex- 
pulsion from  the  union  could  hardly  be  an 
effective  deterrent  against  resorting  to  the 
Board.  For  these  reasons,  we  conclude  that 
the  policy  underlying  the  exception  created 
In  Skura  Is  Inapplicable  here." 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  complete 
text  of  the  decision  and  order  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  in  the  Rich- 
ard C.  Price  case  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
and  order  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Untted  States  or  America  Betobe  the  Na- 
tional   Labor    Relations    Board — Vtmta 
Steelworkxbs  or  America,  Local  No.  4028, 
AFL-CIO    (Pittsbtjboh-Des   Moinis  Steel 
Co.)  AND  Richard  C.  Prtcb,  an  iNDnnDUAi^— 
164   NLRB   No.  64,   0-6997.   Santa   Clara, 
Calit. 

decision  and  order 
Upon  charges  duly  filed  by  Richard  C. 
Price,  the  general  counsel  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Boerd,  by  the  acting  regional 
director  for  region  30.  on  November  6,  1964, 
Issued  a  complaint  against  the  respondent. 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  Local  No. 
4038.  APL-CIO.  Copies  of  the  charge,  the 
complaint,  and  notice  of  bearing  before  a 
trial  examiner,  were  duly  served  upon  the 
respondent  and  the  charging  party.  In  sub- 
stance, the  complaint  alleged  that  the  re- 
spondent violated  section  8(b)  (1)  (A)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended,  by 
fining  the  charging  party  and  sxispendlng  blm 
from  membership  In  the  respondent  because 
the  charging  party  had  filed  petitions  with 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  "pertain- 
ing to  the  respondent's  representation"  of  a 
unit  of  employees  of  the  Plttsburgh-Des 
Moines  Steel  Co. 

The  respondent  filed  its  answer  on  Novem- 
ber 19,  1964.  denjrlng  the  commission  of  any 
unfair  labor  practice.  It  adm'ts  the  Juris- 
dictional eaiegations  of  the  complaint,  and 
that  it  took  certain  action,  including  the  sus- 
pension and  fine  of  the  charging  party,  but 
alleges  that  such  action  was  taken  pursuant 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  Steelwork- 
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ers  of  America,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Steelworkers.  The  respondent  further  alleges 
as  a  defense  that  the  ctiarglng  party  had 
failed  to  exhaust  his  administrative  remedies 
imder   Its   constitution.     On   December    18, 

1964,  the  respondent  amended  Its  answer  and 
alleged  that  on  November  23,  1964,  a  com- 
mltteee  of  the  Steelworkers  acting  under  the 
provisions  of  its  constitution  withdrew  the 
fine  imposed  on  the  charging  party. 

On  January  26.  1965.  all  parties  to  this 
proceeding  entered  into  a  stipulation  of  facts, 
and  on  the  same  date  moved  Jointly  to  trans- 
fer this  proceeding  on  stipulated  record  di- 
rectly to  the  Board  for  findings  of  fact,  con- 
clusions of  law,  and  a  decision  and  order. 
The  parties  waived  their  rights  to  a  hearing 
before  a  trial  examiner  and  to  the  issuance 
of  a  trial  examiner's  decision.  The  parties 
further  agreed  that  the  stipulation  of  facta 
and  the  exhibits  attached  thereto  consti- 
tuted the  entire  record  In  the  case,  and  that 
no  oral  testimony  Is  necessary  or  desired  by 
the  parties.    By  an  order  dated  February  8, 

1965,  the  Board  approved  the  stipulation  and 
ordered  the  proceeding  transferred  to,  and 
continued  before,  the  Board  for  the  purpoee 
of  making  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
of  law  and  for  the  issuance  of  a  decision  and 
order.  The  Board  further  directed  that 
briefs  be  submitted  not  later  than  Febru- 
ary 24,  1965.  Thereafter  the  respondent  and 
the  general  counsel  filed  briefs. 

The  Board  has  considered  the  briefs  and 
the  entire  record  In  this  case,  and  based 
thereon  makes  the  following : 

findings  or  fact 

I.  Jurisdiction:  The  employer,  Plttsburgh- 
Des  Moines  Steel  Co.,  Is  a  Pennsylvania  cor- 
poration engaged  In  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  fabricated  steel  products,  with 
Its  principal  office  located  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
and  facilities  in  various  States,  including  the 
plant  Involved  herein,  located  at  Santa  Clara. 
Calif.  The  employer.  In  the  course  and  con- 
duct of  Its  business,  annually  purchases  and 
receives  goods  and  materials  directly  from 
suppliers  outside  the  State  of  California 
valued  in  excess  of  S50,000  and  annually  sells 
goods  and  materials  directly  to  customers 
outside  the  State  of  California  valued  in  ex- 
cess of  $50,000. 

The  parties  stipulated,  and  we  find,  that 
Plttsburgh-Des  Moines  Steel  Co.,  during  all 
times  material  herein,  has  been,  and  Is  now, 
an  employer  within  the  meaning  of  section 
2(2)  of  the  act,  and  that  it  Is  engaged  In 
commerce  within  the  meaning  of  section 
2(6)  and  (7)  of  the  act,  and  that  it  wUl 
effectuate  the  policies  of  the  act  to  assert 
Jurisdiction  herein. 

II.  The  labor  organization  Involved:  The 
respondent,  United  Steelworkers  of  America, 
Local  No.  4028,  AFL-CIO,  Is  now,  and  at  all 
times  material  herein  has  been,  a  labor  or- 
ganization within  the  meaning  of  section 
2(5)  of  the  act. 

in.  The  unfair  labor  practices:  The  em- 
ployer and  the  Steelworkers,  with  which  the 
respondent  is  affiliated,  have  been  parties 
to  a  number  of  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments covering  employees  at  the  employer's 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  plant.  One  such  con- 
tract entered  Into  by  the  employer  and  the 
Steelworkers  on  behalf  of  the  respondent 
was  effective  from  September  1,  1962,  to  Sep- 
tember 1,  1064,  and  contained  a  lawful  union- 
•ecurity  clause.' 

The  charging  party.  Richard  C.  Price,  has 
been  an  employee  of  the  employer  since 
1951,  and  a  dues-paying  member  of  the  re- 


'The  clause  provided:  "All  eligible  em- 
ployees who  after  Sept.  1,  1962,  became  mem- 
bers of  the  union  and  all  employees  hired 
&fter  that  date,  upon  completion  of  their 
probationary  period  (30  days),  as  a  condition 
of  continued  employment  shall  pay  Initia- 
tion fees  and  union  dues  until  Sept.  1, 
1964.  •   •    ." 


spondent  from  1961  vmtU  June  10,  1964.* 
Price  was  at  all  relevant  times  subject  to  the 
union-security  provision  of  the  1962  con- 
tract between  the  employer  and  the  Steel- 
workers. 

On  April  15,  1964,  Price  fUed  a  petition  with 
the  regional  director  for  region  20  (Case  No. 
20-UI>-60)  seeking  an  election  to  withdraw 
authority  to  enter  into  a  union  shop  agree- 
ment from  the  Steelworkers.  Thereafter,  as 
Price  actually  had  Intended  to  file  a  decerti- 
fication petition,  he  submitted  a  request  to 
withdraw  the  petition  in  case  No.  2O-UD-60. 
This  request  was  approved  by  the  regional 
director  on  April  24,  1964,  and  on  June  3, 
1964,  Price  filed  with  the  regional  director  a 
petition  (case  No.  20-RD-384)  seeking  to 
decertify  the  Steelworkers  as  the  bargaining 
representative  of  the  employees  of  the  em- 
ployer. 

On  May  13,  1964,  three  employees  of  the 
employer,  who  were  also  members  of  the 
respondent,  filed  charges  with  the  respondent 
alleg^lng  that  Price,  by  filing  the  petition 
in  cause  No.  20-UD-60,  had  violated  article 
xn,  section  1(d)  of  the  Steelworkers'  inter- 
national constitution.* 

Price  appeared  before  the  respondent's 
trial  committee  on  J\ine  1,  1964,  and  was 
found  guilty  of  violating  the  Steelworkers* 
constitution  as  charged.  The  trial  commit- 
tee recommended  to  the  general  member- 
ship of  the  respondent  that  Price  be  (1) 
suspended  from  membership  and  precluded 
from  attending  meetings  for  6  years;  (2) 
fined  $500  plus  costs  of  the  hearing;  and  (3) 
suspended  from  membership  completely 
pending  payment  of  the  fine.  On  June  3, 
1964,  the  flnriinga  and  recommendations  of 
the  trial  committee  were  approved  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  respondent's  membership. 
Thereafter,  Price  appealed  the  Eu:tlon  taken 
against  him  to  the  Steelworkers'  Interna- 
tional executive  board,  which  on  November 
23,  1964,  withdrew  the  fine,  but  left  In  full 
force  and  effect  Price's  6usi>enslon  from  mem- 
bership. Although  under  the  Steelworkers' 
constitution  Price  was  entitled  to  appeal  the 
decision  of  the  executive  board  to  the  regular 
International  convention,  he  took  no  such 
action  and  the  time  to  file  the  appeal  has 
expired. 

The  General  Counsel,  relying  particularly 
on  the  Board's  decision  In  Local  138,  Oper- 
ating Engineers  (Charles  S.  Skura),  148 
NLRB  No.  74,  contends  that,  by  taking  the 
above  action  against  Price  because  he  filed 
petitions  with  the  Board,  the  respondent  re- 
strained and  coerced  him  In  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  guaranteed  by  section  7,  in  viola- 
tion of  section  8(b)(1)(A)  of  the  act.  In 
Skura,  the  Board  held  that  a  union  violated 
section  8(b)  (1)  (A)  by  lmp>OEing  a  fine  on  an 
employee  for  filing  unfair  labor  practice 
charges  with  the  Board  against  the  union 
without  first  exhausting  the  available  inter- 
nal union  remedies.  The  Board  there  con- 
cluded that,  in  view  of  the  overriding  public 
Interest  Involved  In  preserving  the  right  of 
an  employee  to  file  unfair  labor  practice 
charges,  the  proviso  to  section  8(b)(1)(A) 
which  permits  a  union  "to  prescribe  Its  own 
rules  with  resjject  to  the  acquisition  or  reten- 
tion of  membership"  had  no  application  In 
a  situation  where  a  union  attempted  to  regu- 
late the  exercise  of  this  right  by  fining  a 


"There  was,  however,  a  2-year  period  not 
here  material,  during  which  Price  served  In 
the  Army. 

'Art.  XII,  sec.  1(d)  of  the  constitution 
provides:  "Any  member  may  be  penalized 
for  committing  any  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing offenses:  •  •  •  (d)  advocating  or 
attempting  to  bring  about  the  withdrawal 
from  the  International  Union  of  any  Local 
Union  or  any  member  or  group  of  members; 
•  •  •."  Art.  xn.  sec.  2  of  the  constitution 
provides:  "Any  member  convicted  of  any  one 
or  more  of  the  above  offenses  may  be  fined, 
suspended,  or  expelled." 


member  because  he  had  filed  a  charge. 
However,  more  recently,  in  Tawas  Tube  Prod- 
ucts, Inc.,  151  NLRB  No.  9,  the  Board  took 
note  of  the  fundamental  distinction  between 
union  disciplinary  action  aimed  at  the  filing 
of  charges  seeking  redrees  for  asserted  In- 
fringement of  statutory  rights,  as  in  Skura. 
and  union  disciplinary  action  aimed  at  de- 
fending itself  from  conduct  which  seeks  to 
undermine  its  very  existence.  In  the  latter 
clrcmnstances  present  In  the  Tawas  Tube 
case,  the  Board  considered  a  dlsclplinsu'y  ex- 
pulsion which  did  not  affect  Job  Interests  as 
permissible  action  which  did  not  constitute 
Interference  with  the  election  process;  It 
noted  in  that  connection  that  the  decision 
in  Skura  represented  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  tinlon  disciplinary  action 
Is  not  covered  by  section  8(b)  (1)  (A) .  Con- 
sequently, the  Board  considered  in  the  Tawas 
Tube  case  that  the  Skura  holding  was  inap- 
plicable and  that  an  election  should  not  be 
set  aside  because  the  union  expelled  a  mem- 
ber during  the  election  campaign  for  filing  a 
petition  seeking  the  decertification  of  the 
union  and  actively  Bupp>orting  the  decertifi- 
cation cause. 

We  believe  the  reasoning  In  Tawas  Tube  is 
equally  applicable  In  the  Instant  case' 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  by  the  above  con- 
duct the  reepondent  did  not  violate  section 
8(b)  (1)  (A)  of  the  act. 

Conclusions  of  Law 

1.  Plttsburgh-Des  Molnee  Steel  Co.  Is  en- 
gaged In  commerce  within  the  meaning  of 
the  act. 

2.  Respondent  union  Is  a  lEU>or  organization 
within  the  meaning  of  section  2(5)  of  the 
act. 

3.  The  reepondent  has  not  committed  un- 
fair labor  practices  within  the  meaning  of 
section  8(b)  (1)  (A)  of  the  act. 

Order 
Pursuant  to  section  10(c)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  hereby  orders 
that  the  complaint  herein  be,  and  It  hereby 
is,  dismissed  in  Its  entirety. 
Dated,  Washington,  DC. 

Prank    W.    McColloch,    Chairman. 
John  H,  Fanning,  Member. 
Gbialo  a.  Brown,  Member. 
Howard  Jenkins,  Jr.,  Member. 
Sam  Zagoria,  Member. 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  rea- 
son given  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  for  these  two  decisions  is  the 
most  astounding  reason  ever  assigned  to 
deny  to  men  the  right  to  exercise  a  right 
which  the  law  gives  them.  The  opinion 
stated  that  if  a  majority  of  the  employees 
in  a  union  vote  to  decertify  the  union, 
the  union  will  lose  its  existence  and  its 
power  to  represent  them. 

So  that  is  the  only  excuse  which  Is 
given  for  denying  men  an  absolute  right, 
vested  in  them  in  the  clearest  terms  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  or  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  was  being 
construed. 

There  are  other  decisions  of  like  tenor. 
Notwithstanding  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  that 
any  employee  may  refrain  from  partici- 
pating in  concerted  activities,  and  not- 
withstanding section  8,  which  provides 


*  Although  the  respondent  also  imposed  a 
fine  on  Price,  this  fine  was,  as  noted,  later 
withdrawn  by  the  International  executive 
board  following  an  appeal  by  Price  from  the 
action  of  the  respondent.  As  Price  was 
therefore  never  obligated  to  pay  a  fine,  we 
see  no  warrant  for  concluding  that  the  Initial 
levy  of  the  fine  ever  became  an  operative 
factor  In  this  case. 
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that  the  union  shall  not  restrain  or 
coerce  any  employee  in  the  exercise  of 
any  rights  seciired  to  him  by  section  7, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
held,  in  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib- 
une caM,  that  a  union  may  fine  a  dis- 
senting member  for  not  attending  union 
meetings  and  performing  picket  duty. 

In  other  words,  the  National  Labor 
Flelatlons  Bocu-d,  In  effect,  In  that  deci- 
sion nullified  the  provisions  of  both  sec- 
tion 7  and  section  8  and  held  that  even 
though  a  person  who  has  been  drafted 
into  the  union  and  guaranteed  the  right 
to  refrain  from  participating  in  con- 
certed activities,  and  the  right  to  be  free 
from  coercion  and  restraint  in  so  refrain- 
ing, he  can  actually  be  penalized  for  not 
participating  in  a  strike  as  a  member  of 
the  picket  line,  even  though  he  dlsap- 
provefl  of  the  purposes  of  the  strike. 

If  time  sufficed,  I  could  point  to  other 
decisions  of  this  character.  Under  such 
decisions  a  supposedly  free  American  Is 
drafted  Into  membership  in  a  labor  union 
against  his  will,  and  then  is  denied  the 
right  to  invoke  the  only  procedure  es- 
tablished by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  se- 
cure an  end  to  his  membership  or  to 
prevent  the  union  from  continuing  It 
indefinitely  under  other  union  shop 
agreements.  These  decisions  provoked 
my  statement  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabcmia  that  in  the  light  of 
these  interpretations,  we  should  put  up 


a  sign,  like  Dante  at  the  entrance  to  his 
Infemo:  "Abandon  hope,  all  ye  who  enter 
here." 

That  is  the  kind  of  tyranny  which 
those  of  us  who  oppose  the  taking  up  for 
consideration  of  this  bill  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  are 
fighting.  These  great  freedoms  which 
Americans  enjoy,  and  which  have  been* 
nibbled  i  ..ay  by  the  Interpretations  of 
the  Natu  nal  Labor  Relations  Board,  were 
purchased  at  great  price  for  them.  This 
proposal  for  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
would  take  them  away  from  the  sup- 
pwsedly  freemen  In  19  States  where  rev- 
erence is  still  paid  by  legislative  bodies 
to  the  basic  freedoms  of  American  citi- 
zens. I  repeat  something  I  said  the 
other  day:  We  are  confronted  here  by 
the  old  issue  of  tyranny  versus  freedom, 
and  I  believe  it  is  fitting  to  close  by 
quoting  again  from  a  poem  of  Kipling, 
the  great  English  poet,  entitled  'The 
Old  Issue": 

All  we  have  of  freedom,  all  we  use  or  know, 
Tliia  our  fathers  bought  for  ua  long  and  long 
ago. 

Ancient   right   unnoticed   as   the   breath   we 

draw. 
liCave  to  live  by  no  man's  leave,  underneath 

the  law. 

Lance  and  torch  and  tumult,  steel  and  grey- 
goose  wing, 

Wrenched  It.  Inch  and  ell  and  all,  slowly  from 
the  King. 


So  they  bought  ub  freedom,  not  at  little  coet, 
Wherefore  must  we  watch  the  King,  lest  our 
gain  be  lost. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  better  watch 
Congress,  when  the  proposal  to  repeal 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is 
being  considered,  because  otherwise  we 
.^ay  lose  one  of  these  great  rights,  the 
right  of  tin  American  worker  to  stand  in 
an  upright  position  on  his  own  two  feet, 
and  decide  for  himself  with  his  God- 
given  faculties  whether  he  wishes  to  join 
or  refrain  from  joining  a  union.  Kipling 
called  this  right  the  ancient  right.  He 
said  It  was  "leave  to  live  by  no  man's 
leave." 

Mr.  President,  a  person  does  not  have 
leave  to  live  by  no  man's  leave  If  he  has 
to  pay  a  union  for  leave  to  earn  his  dally 
bread. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


RECESS      UNTIL      TOMORROW     AT 
12     O'CLOCK 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  In 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.)  under  the 
order  previously  entered,  the  Senate  took 
a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
February  9,  1966,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Ob  Seciiic  America  First 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1966 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  feature  of 
the  annual  New  Year's  edition  of  the 
Alliance,  Ohio,  Review  was  a  40-page 
section  devoted  to  seeing  America  first. 
Thl«  section,  devoid  of  any  advertising. 
was  the  contribution  of  Mr.  Merrick 
Lewis  and  the  Alliance  Machine  Co.,  evi- 
dencing Mr.  Lewis'  Interest  and  support 
of  our  efforts  to  remedy  the  balance-of- 
payments  program  by  keeping  tourist 
dollars  at  home.  I  know  of  no  similar 
contribution  by  anyone  in  this  country. 

Recognition  of  this  distinguished  pub- 
lic service  has  gone  to  Mr.  Lewis  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Honorable 
John  T.  Connor,  whose  letter  follows : 
Th«  Sxckttast  or  Commbiick, 
Waahington,  DC.  January  28.  1968. 
Mr.  I<Buucx  Lrwu, 

Pruia^nt.   Alliance    Machine   Co.     Alliance, 
Ohio. 

Dkab  Ms.  Lrwia:  The  special  supplement 
In  the  January  4.  1»6«,  edlUon  of  the  Alli- 
ance Review  of  AlU&nce,  Ohio,  entitled  "See 
America  Flnt,"  has  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion, and  I  wanted  you  to  know  how  favor- 
ably Impreeaed  I  waa  by  thta  Important  effort. 

I  have  been  heartened,  Indeed,  by  the  re- 
aponae  o<  Induatry  to  help  solve  the  problem 
of  our  balance  of  payments.  Your  contribu- 
tion In  the  form  of  the  very  Uspresslve  sup- 


plement which  waa  published  in  the  Alliance 
Review  Is  another  example  of  the  voluntary 
cooperation  which  Is  so  essential  to  meet  our 
vital  national  problems.  Please  be  assured 
that  your  efforts  are  appreciated. 
Best  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  T.  Connor, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Badget  Cats  Hit  School  MUk  and  Lnnch 
I  Program* 


they  will  drastically  curtail.  Providing 
milk  and  lunches  for  school-age  children 
have  been  important.  efBciently  ex- 
ecuted, and  well  administered  programs 
receiving  well-deserved  praise  and  ef- 
fecting sound  nutritional  benefit  to  the 
Nation's  schoolchildren. 

I  urge  the  appropriate  committees  ex- 
amining this  facet  of  the  budget  to  take 
every  step  necessary  to  ascertain  that  the 
special  milk  and  school  lunch  programs 
do  not  become  the  victims  of  irrespon- 
sible budget  cuts. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  8.  1966 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
items  In  the  administration's  1967  "guns 
and  butter"  budget  deserve  very  careful 
congressional  scrutiny.  For  some  inex- 
plicable reason,  the  programs  insuring 
milk  and  lunches  for  schoolchildren 
have  been  especially  hard-hit  by  sense- 
less reduction  of  funds. 

According  to  the  proposed  budget,  $19 
million  is  slated  to  be  deleted  from  the 
sch(X)l  lunch  program.  Another  "saving" 
is  made  at  the  expense  of  the  special  milk 
program  which  is  cut  from  $103  million 
to  an  estimated  $21  million.  These  re- 
ductions of  $19  and  $82  million,  respec- 
tively, are  both  unsound  and  unjustified 
by  the  facts  and  nature  of  the  programs 


Education  Benefits  for  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  February  8.  1966 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
attending  Senate  hearings  on  the 
nominations  of  Lincoln  Gordon  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs  and  Coordinator  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  Jack  Vaughn 
as  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  when  H.R. 
12410  was  brought  to  a  vote  yesterday. 
Unfortunately,  I  was  not  notified  of  this 
action  and  was  not  recorded  in  the  final 
tally. 

I  was  deeply  interested  in  this  legisla- 
tion and  had  I  been  able  to  reach  the 
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floor  in  time  I  certainly  would  have  voted 
"Aye." 

H.R.  12410  provides  benefits  that  are 
important  not  only  to  individual  veterans 
of  our  Armed  Forces  but  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion. There  is  no  greater  investment  in 
the  future  than  one  which  provides 
educational  benefits  that  will  enable  peo- 
ple to  play  a  truly  productive  role  in  our 
society. 

The  bill  offers  servicemen  of  more 
than  6  months  active  duty  since  January 
31,  1955,  a  program  of  educational  bene- 
fits: home  loan  guarantees;  job  counsel- 
ing and  placement  services;  non-service- 
connected  hospital  and  domiciliary  care; 
veterans  preference  in  Federal  employ- 
ment, and  other  important  benefits. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  acted  expeditiously  in 
considering  this  legislation  and  that  the 
House  passed  it  without  a  dissenting 
vote. 


Agricaltnre  and  the  Balance  of 
Payments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

or    NCBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  8, 1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
major  worries  of  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  since  1958  has  been  the 
balance-of-pasmients  deficit  which  faces 
the  Nation.  Officials  of  the  United 
States  have  struggled  with  the  problem 
for  several  years  and  it  appears  improved 
but  not  yet  under  control. 

One  section  of  the  economy  that  has 
contributed  much  to  the  effort  to  halt 
the  continual  outflow  of  dollars  has  been 
agriculture.  Exports  for  dollars  of  sigrl- 
cultural  products  reduces  the  amoimt  of 
dollar  outflow  and  improves  the  coim- 
try's  balance-of -payments  position. 

Without  the  effort  by  American  agri- 
culture to  expand  exports  of  the  products 
of  the  American  farm  in  the  last  7  years, 
the  balance-of-payments  deficit  would 
have  been  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
larger  than  it  was.  Had  the  export  of 
agricultural  products  for  dollars  ceased 
in  1958  when  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  began  to  be  acute,  our  total 
balance-of-payments  deficit  for  that  pe- 
riod would  have  been  more  than  twice 
as  large  as  it  was. 

Table  1  compares  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits  to  exports  for  dollars  of 
U5.  agricultural  commodities  for  the 
years  1958  to  1965.  The  figures  do  not 
Include  exports  of  agricultural  products 
under  Public  Law  480,  sales  for  foreign 
currency  or  foreign  aid  exports. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  that  due  to 
the  efforts  of  American  agriculture,  ex- 
ports of  farm  commodities  has  expanded 
every  year  since  1959,  except  for  1965 
when  a  slight  decrease  was  noted. 

Exports  of  products  from  American 
farms  have  proved  to  be  a  major  weapon 
In  the  struggle  to  decrease  U.S.  balance- 
o^payments  deficits. 


In  sharp  contrast,  the  record  of  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  American  econcxny 
are  less  favorable.  U.S.  Industries  im- 
port more  materials  than  are  exported 
by  about  $49  million  in  1964;  U.S.  fin- 
anciers invested  about  $5.6  billion  more 
overseas  thsm  were  invited  by  foreign- 
ers In  this  country  with  $2.1  billion  of 
this  in  short  term  investments. 

Table  2  indicates  the  amounts  of  de- 
ficits incurred  in  selected  transactions. 

This  indicates  a  total  of  more  than 
$20  billion  in  deficits  as  a  result  of  in- 
dustrial purchases  and  foreign  invest- 
ments. 

Table  1. — Comparison  of  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits  and  agricultural  exports  for 
dollars,   1958-65 

[In  bUllons  of  dollars] 


Year 


Net 
deflclt 


Afrricnltural 
exix)rts 


1958 

$3.5 
3.7 
3.9 
3.1 
3.6 
3.3 
3.1 
2.6 

$2.8 

1959 

2.5 

i9eo 

3.2 

1961 

3.4 

1962 

3.5 

1963 

3.5 

1964 

4.5 

196S 

4.5 

Total 

26.8 

27.9 

Table  2. — Net  trade  deficits  incurred  in  se- 
lected   overseas   transactions,   1958-65 


[In 

billions  of  doUars] 

Year 

Industrial 
materials 

Direct 
Investment 

Short-term 
Investment 

1958 

1959 

1960 

0.12 
.20 
.03 
.04 

1.21 
.80 
.05 

1.18 
1.37 

1.67 
1.60 
1.65 
1.88 
2.15 

.31 

.08 
1.35 

1961 -- 

1962 

1963. 

1964 

1.55 
.55 
.73 

2.07 

Total 

2,45 

11.50 

6.64 

Tlie  American's  Creed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8, 1966 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  thou- 
sands of  schoolchildren  throughout  the 
United  States  have  at  some  time  memo- 
rized "The  American's  Creed,"  which 
was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  1918.  It  was  written  by  Wil- 
liam Tyler  Page,  an  employee  of  this 
body  who  served  as  Clerk  of  the  House 
from  1919  to  1931. 

How  thrilling  are  the  closing  words  of 
this  inspiring  gem : 

I  beUeve  It  Is  my  duty  to  my  country  to 
love  It;  to  Bupport  Its  Constitution;  to  obey 
Its  laws;  to  resi>ect  Its  flag;  and  to  defend  it 
against  all  enemies. 

The  smart  aleck  who  scoffs  at  patriot- 
ism, sneers  at  loyalty  to  one's  nation, 
and  would  welcome  a  victory  by  our 
enemies  would  not  agree  with  William 
Tyler  Page  that  "it  is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  it." 

The  moocher  who  wants  a  handout 
from  the  Government  but  is  unwilling  to 


take  a  loyalty  oath  would  not  agree  with 
the  author  of  the  creed  that  "it  is  my 
duty  to  my  country  to  support  its  Con- 
stitution." 

The  power-drunk  agitator  who  public- 
ly shows  his  contempt  for  the  law  would 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Page  that  "it  is  my 
duty  to  my  country  to  obey  its  laws." 

The  overeducated  fool  who  carries  the 
enemy's  banner  would  not  agree  with  the 
words  of  the  creed  that  declare  "it  is  my 
duty  to  my  country  to  respect  the  flag." 

The  unwashed  beatnik  who  tears  up 
his  draft  card  would  not  agree  with  Wil- 
liam Tyler  Page  that  "it  is  my  duty  to 
my  country  to  defend  it  against  all  ene- 
mies." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
those  in  our  midst  who  hate  our  country, 
who  refuse  to  take  loyalty  oaths,  who 
believe  they  are  above  the  law,  who  dis- 
honor our  flag,  and  who  hamper  our 
Nation  In  its  war  against  the  enemy 
comprise  but  an  infinitesimal  part  of 
our  people. 

We  should  let  the  rest  of  the  world 
know  that  the  over^'helming  majority 
of  the  American  people  love  their  coun- 
try, uphold  its  Constitution,  are  law- 
abiding  citizens,  believe  its  flag  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world,  and  will, 
with  God's  help,  defend  our  country 
against  all  enemies. 


Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Radio  Station  Shows 
Faith  in  Yontfa 


~    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  8,  1966 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marking  the  56th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
makes  this  an  appropriate  time  to  tell 
my  colleagues  about  the  faith  that  Radio 
Station  WNBF,  in  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  has 
in  the  Scouting  movement,  and  how  it 
put  that  faith  to  work. 

On  November  23,  l&st  year,  WNBP  in- 
vited local  Explorer  Post  12  to  "take  over  " 
the  station  for  an  all-night  operation. 
From  11:05  p.m.  until  5  ajn.  a  dozen 
senior  high-school-age  Scouts  broad- 
casted a  special  preholiday  program  of 
news,  weather,  music,  and  holiday  safe- 
ty tips.  In  addition,  the  Scouts  recorded 
telephone  conversations  from  relatives 
and  friends  of  servicemen  in  Vietnam  for 
replay  over  the  Armed  Forces  Network 
in  Saigon.  The  members  of  Explorer 
Post  12  handled  every  phase  of  the  oper- 
ation— from  preparation  music  and  cue 
sheets  through  editing  the  news.  They 
manned  the  control  boards  and  pre- 
sented the  commercials  as  well  as  the 
program  content.  The  entire  session  was 
so  successful  that  Robert  E.  Klose,  gen- 
eral manager  of  WNBF-Radlo.  invited 
the  Scouts  to  return  on  December  30 
for  another  all-night  stint  of  news, 
weather,  music,  and  preholiday  safe 
driving  tips. 
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The  Sooute  gained  invaluable  experi- 
ence In.  actual  on-the-alr  (deration  of  a 
blc  radio  station,  and  Mr.  Kloae,  In  rec- 
ognition of  their  outstanding  service,  also 
presented  them  with  a  check  covering 
part  of  the  commercial  profits  of  the  two 
broadcast  periods  for  use  by  the  Susque- 
nango  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  Explorer  Post  12's  senior  ad- 
viser Is  Jerry  McSlroy,  a  producer  on 
the  staff  of  WNBF-TV. 

In  making  the  presentation,  Mr.  Klose 


Tills  project  la  Just  further  evidence  of  the 
taltta  thst  we  at  the  WNBP  staUons  ahare  In 
tb«  youth  of  our  community. 

Perhaps  other  radio  stations  in  other 
communities  would  now  like  to  follow 
WNBP's  imaginative  and  practical  exam- 
ple. 


The  Export  of  Donated  Gtmraedities 
Abroad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  nw  Toix 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRB8ENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  February  8. 1968 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  assure 
a  fair  share  of  the  flour  export  business 
for  the  port  of  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  under  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
program  through  the  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  a 
method  for  designating  UJS.  ports  for  ex- 
port of  donated  commodities  abroad. 

Tho  new  method  will  replace  the  pres- 
ent practice  of  permitting  the  milling 
companies  to  designate  the  port  or  ports 
in  their  quotas  with  respect  to  offers  by 
the  AgrlcuKural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service  to  purchase  wheat  flour 
for  export. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  designate  the  UJB. 
porta  from  which  such  donated  commod- 
ities would  be  exported. 

In  making  these  port  designations,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  re- 
quired to  give  special  consideration  to 
promotion  of  the  general  welfare  and 
economic  health  of  existing  grain  han- 
dling and  processing  facilities,  and  re- 
lated industries,  at  ports  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
also  be  required  to  seek  full  utilization 
of  existing  facilities,  resources,  and  man- 
power in  the  United  States  In  order  to 
safeguard  domestic  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  Secretary  would  be  further  re- 
quired to  take  appropriate  steps  to  Insure 
a  pro  rata  division  of  the  annual  export 
tonnages  of  donated  commodities  among 
existing  UJS.  ports  on  a  geographical 
basis — such  dlvisicn  to  be  directed 
toward  oommunity  and  other  self-help 
activities  designed  to  alleviate  economic 
distress  and  unemployment. 

Strong  and  healthy  ports  contribute 
greatly  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  their  respective  areas. 


At  the  present  time,  we  have  an  appall- 
ing situation  In  the  port  of  Buffalo  with 
regard  to  the  exportation  of  wheat  flour 
under  the  AID  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Buffalo  Is  the  leading  city 
In  the  world  In  the  manufacture  of  flour. 
The  Federal  Oovernment  will  ship  up- 
ward of  24  million  tons  of  foreign  aid 
foodstuffs  abroad,  and  Buffalo's  alloca- 
tion of  this  program  Is  less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent. 

A  port  such  as  this  should  be  able  to 
ship  a  minimum  of  100,000  tons  of  flour 
annually  under  Public  Law  480.  which 
provided  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture must  approve  In  writing  each 
individual  booking  and  charter  consum- 
mated as  to  flag  of  vessel  and  rate. 

The  inability  of  ports,  such  as  Buffalo, 
to  receive  their  equitable  share  of  fed- 
erally subsidized  export  business  has 
created  pockets  of  poverty.  This  situa- 
tion, under  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  will 
be  reversed  if  a  fair  share  of  AID  flour 
can  flow  through  these  ports  to  overseas 
destinations. 


Acceptance  of  Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8.  1966 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  pleasure  on  Saturday,  January  29, 
1966.  to  attend  the  45th  Anniversary 
Luncheon  of  the  Women's  National  Re- 
publican Club,  Inc..  at  the  Waldorf  As- 
toria Hotel  in  New  York,  at  which  time 
the  charming  "first  lady"  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Mrs.  Frances  Bolton, 
was  presented  with  an  award  for  her  out- 
standing accomplishments  over  the  years 
as  a  statesman,  patriot,  and  mother. 

Mrs.  Bolton's  response,  with  its  in- 
gredients of  warmth,  humility  and  wis- 
dom, should  be  made  available  to  all 
Members  of  the  House. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

Ma^lam  Chairman,  fellow  members  of  this 
Women's  National  Republican  Club,  guests, 
and  friends: 

I  am  sure  you  know  how  deep  Is  my  ap- 
preclaUon  of  the  honor  you  have  given  me 
today.  It  will  be  a  red  letter  day  always. 
I  wonder  If  you  can  understand  how  utterly 
humble  I  feel.  Just  to  be  alive  Is  such  a 
privilege— to  be  subjected  by  life  to  the 
disciplines  of  Illness,  of  anguish,  of  mental 
and  physical  suffering,  and  moments  of 
ecstasy  Is  about  all  one  could  ask  of  life.  Tet 
to  me  has  been  added  the  great  privilege  of 
serving  this  wonderful  country  of  ours  tar, 
lo  these  many  years. 

Think  what  It  has  been  to  me  to  have  been 
able  to  experience  the  realities  of  the  Second 
War.  I  spent  8  weeks  In  our  hoep>ltals  In  Eng- 
land and  some  3  weeks  In  Prance,  and  re- 
ported to  the  Army  both  my  crlUclsms  of  the 
medical  and  nursing  care  and  my  conunenda- 
tlons.  To  have  gone  to  Russia  In  1945  and 
again  In  1059,  and  so  been  able  to  compare 
conditions — to  have  made  the  long  trek  m 
Africa  which  opened  State  Department  minds 
to  Its  Importance — and  now  to  be  situng  In 
at  the  two-party  leadership  meetings — truly 
I  am  privileged  Indeed. 


Surely  there  has  never  been  a  darker  or  a 

stranger  moment  In  history  than  this  time  Is 
which  we  are  living.  Prom  my  heart  I  believe 
that  the  future  of  our  country  and  the  entire 
free  world  Is  In  our  hands.  Within  and  with- 
out our  borders  we  are  faced  with  grave,  far- 
reaching  problems.  We  are  being  propelled 
rapidly  Into  a  i>erlod  so  fantastic  that  our 
imaginations  are  Just  beginning  to  glimpse 
the  edge  of  what  lies  ahead. 

This  past  year  has  been  a  strenuous  one 
for  the  Congress  and  for  all  America,  and 
I9M  promises  to  be  even  more  so.  Elach  one 
of  us  has  an  investment — or  caU  It  a  small 
share — In  what  lies  ahead.  Only  as  we  Invest 
carefully,  diligently,  faithfully  together  can 
we  preserve  the  freedoms  for  which  our  pred- 
ecessors paid  a  high  cost.  Only  as  we  aesume 
our  responslbllltlee  can  we  ixope  to  keep  Oils 
Nation  strong. 

I  do  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  this  day 
which  will  send  me  back  to  Capitol  Hill  with 
more  courage,  greater  determination  to  up- 
hold freedom  In  the  world  and  gratitude  for 
the  knowledge  that  this  group  of  Republican 
women  stands  Arm  In  its  determination  to 
keep  this  Nation  true  to  its  ideals.  Fifty 
States,  but  one  Nation  under  God  In  whom 
we  tnist. 


Questionnaire  on  Banking  LegisIaiioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  mw  Tout 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8. 1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  in  De- 
cember I  sent  out  a  questionnaire  on 
banking  legislation  to  a  number  of  New 
York  City  bankers.  My  primary  con- 
cern was  with  legislation  that  I  and  my 
colleagues  on  the  Banking  Committee 
are  dealing  with  during  this  Congress. 

I  received  a  good  response,  and  I  think 
that  the  views  of  New  York  City  bankers. 
as  expressed  in  their  answers  to  the  ques- 
tiormaire,  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House. 

Hotrsz  or  Repkksentativks, 
Washinffton,  D.C.,  February  7,  1966. 

Mt  Deas  Rjcspondknt:  Early  in  December, 
I  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  the  4  top 
executives  in  each  of  60  New  York  City 
banks,  as  well  as  to  a  small  group  of  bank 
officials  In  my  own  county.  My  question- 
naire probed  bankers'  attitudes  on  legisla- 
tion we  In  Congress  can  expect  to  see  before 
us  this  year.  Thank  you  for  your  Interest  In 
this  questionnaire. 

Most  of  the  banks  I  contacted  have  replied 
In  the  8  weeks  since  I  sent  out  the  question- 
naire, and  I  have  tabulated  the  results  to 
date.  Most  banks  had  one  official  reply  on 
behalf  of  the  bank.  Other  banks  returned 
several  questionnaires.  Some  officers  an- 
swered anonymously.  Others  stated  that 
their  questionnaire  represented  only  their 
personal  views.  Here  are  the  results  of  the 
survey. 

Bankers  were  asked  If  they  favored  com- 
bining Pederal  banJt  regulatory  powers  In 
one  Pederal  agency  rather  than  the  present 
three  (PDIC.  PRB,  Treasury-Comptroller). 
Porty-two  percent  favored  this  step,  fJ 
percent  opposed  It,  and  H  percent  declined 
to  comment.  Many  of  the  latter  were  savings 
bankers  who  were  not  affected.  The  47  op- 
position figure  understates  the  strong  oppoel- 
Uon  of  the  chief  ofllcera  of  6  of  New  York's 
leading  banks.  They  all  opposed  the  com- 
bination of  regulatory  power,  suggesting  that 
in  diversity,  there  is  stlmuliu  to  progress. 
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Some,  however,  while  opposing  the  concen- 
tration of  regulatory  power,  favored  the  es- 
tablishment of  something  on  the  order  of  a 
Pederal  Banking  Board  of  Appeals 'to  which 
legal  riillngs  of  any  of  the  regulatory  bodies 
could  be  appealed,  thus  getting  rid  of  con- 
flicting interpretations  of  the  same  statute 
(such  as  have  been  troublesome  to  date  when 
the  Comptroller,  for  example,  says  that  a  law 
means  one  thing  for  national  banks  and  the 
Pederal  Reserve  Board  says  that  It  means  an- 
other thing  for  State  banks).  It  was  men- 
tioned that  the  proposed  appeals  board  would 
retain  the  positive  aspects  of  diversified  reg- 
ulation while  eliminating  the  negative  as- 
pects. 

Legislation  (S.  1985.  Senator  Dominick)  to 
requ  e  a  public  hearing  on  applications  to 
recel.e  a  national  bank  charter  was  sup- 
ported by  a  plurality  of  questionnaire  re- 
spondents: 42  percent  approved.  38  percent 
disapproved,  and  20  percent  declined  to  com- 
ment. Chief  officers  of  the  leading  banks 
opposed  this  propoeal  by  an  80  percent 
majority,  with  20  percent  declining  to  ccMn- 
ment.  Much  of  the  general  disapproval  was 
predicated  on  the  possible  use  of  the  hear- 
ings as  "sounding  boards"  for  dissatisfied 
banks.  Some  of  those  opposing  hearings 
nevertheless  favored  hearings  in  cases  where 
opposition  had  been  expressed  to  the  appli- 
cation. In  situations  like  this,  the  public 
hearing  would  not  be  likely  to  be  a  sounding 
board  of  dissatisfaction. 

A  great  majority  of  respondents  were  fav- 
orable to  legislation  (H.R.  7468,  Representa- 
tive FiNo)  to  disallow  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  from  allowing  a  national  bank  to 
branch  de  novo  in  a  way  that  a  State- 
chartered  bank  In  a  given  State  could  not. 
Eighty-three  percent  of  respondents  favored 
this  bill,  eleven  percent  were  opposed  and 
six  percent  had  no  comment.  Of  major 
bank  chief  officers,  60  p>ercent  favored,  20 
percent  opposed  and  20  percent  declined  to 
comment.  The  background  to  this  legisla- 
tion is  that  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
has  been  Inclined  to  take  Interpretive  ad- 
vantage of  the  law  to  let  national  banks 
branch  In  situations  where  State  banks  of 
that  State  cannot.  The  Utah  bank  case, 
decided  by  a  Federal  appellate  court  since 
the  Introduction  of  the  legislation,  seems  to 
restrict  the  Comptroller  Just  as  the  bill 
would,  but,  as  some  bankers  commented. 
there  Is  something  to  be  said  for  having  safe- 
guards In  writing  when  the  Supreme  Court 
has  not  spoken.  Another  portion  of  the  bill 
leeks  to  head  off  discrimination  against  na- 
tional banks  by  allowing  national  banks 
merging  acroes  State  banking  district  lines 
to  keep  branches  acquired  by  merger,  when 
State  legislation  has  been  passed  according 
this  privilege  to  State  banks.  The  need  for 
this  p>art  of  the  legislation  was  not  affected 
by  the  Utah  decision. 

A  large  majority  expressed  their  faith  in 
the  dual  banking  system  by  (1)  opi>o6lng 
any  legislation  which  would  equalize  na- 
tional and  State  banking  systems  by  reduc- 
ing the  power  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency to  grant  flexibility  to  national  banks 
»nd  (2)  favoring  leglslaUon  on  the  State 
level  to  establish  equality  by  updating  the 
several  State  banking  codes.  Diminution  of 
the  Comptroller's  pKwers  was  opposed  by  the 
overall  respondent  group,  46  to  20  percent, 
wth  34  percent  not  ccMnmentlng  directly  or 
»t  all.  Expansion  of  the  SUte  banking  sys- 
tems was  favored  by  the  larger  group  of  re- 
spondents, 83  to  6  percent,  with  11  percent 
not  commenting.  The  chief  officers  of  the 
five  leading  New  York  banks  unanimously 
disapproved  stripping  any  of  the  Comp- 
troller's prerogatives  and  powers.  They 
unanimously  favored  strengthening  the  dual 
banking  system  by  updating  and  Improving 
SUte  banking  legislation  and  the  scope 
ftvallable  to  banks  thereunder. 

Some  respondents  commented  on  the  need 
for  Increased  fiexlbUlty  even  In  the  Comp- 


troller's national  banking  system.  Several 
other  respondents  noted  one  way  In  which 
Increased  State  bank  flexibility  would  have 
to  be  the  subject  of  Federal  legislation: 
such  legislation  would  be  needed  to  give 
State  banks  the  same  privileges  and  Immuni- 
ties with  respect  to  taxation  by  foreign 
states  and  with  respect  to  doing  business 
In  foreign  states  as  pertain  In  the  case  of 
national  banks. 

Legislation  (H.R.  7539,  Representative  St 
Oebmain,  of  Rhode  Island),  to  allow  bank 
underwriting  of  State  and  local  revenue 
bonds  was  approved  by  a  majority  of  all  re- 
spondents. Sixty-three  p>ercent  favored  the 
measure,  18  p>ercent  disapproved,  and 
19  j>ercent  had  no  comment.  The  chief 
officers  of  the  five  leading  New  York 
City  banks  unanimously  favored  this  bill. 
No  mention  was  made  of  attitudes  toward 
the  expansive  interpretations  of  Comptroller 
Saxon  (now  the  subject  of  court  action) 
which  are  allowing  national  banks  to  under- 
write selected  examples  of  these  bonds  de- 
spite the  prohibition  of  the  present  statutes. 

Legislation  to  revise  restricted  bank  and 
savings  and  loan  association  bad  debt  re- 
serves established  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  {HM.  7585.  Representative  Cuhtis.  of 
Missouri)  provoked  split  opinion.  Of  the 
total  group  of  respondents.  40  percent  fa- 
vored. 31  percent  opposed.  29  percent  had  no 
comment  to  make.  Some  of  these  regretted 
complete  unfamlllarlty.  The  five  chief  offi- 
cers of  the  leading  city  banks  split  thusly: 
40  percent  favored,  20  percent  opp>oeed,  40 
percent  had  no  comment. 

Legislation  to  require  "truth  in  lending" 
as  embodied  in  8.  2275  (Senator  Douglas,  of 
Illinois).  Statistics  on  this  bUl  prove  little 
because  many  answers  stated  "I  favor  this 
in  principle"  and  went  on  to  question  the 
language  of  the  legislation  cited.  The  re- 
action of  the  representatives  of  the  flve  lead- 
ing city  banks  Is  informative:  100  percent 
opposed,  although  generally  favorable  In 
principle.  The  major  objection  to  this  bill, 
and  to  this  type  of  legislation,  was  the  im- 
pression It  was  said  to  leave  that  the  truth 
is  not  now  being  told  In  lending. 

A  four-part  question  was  used  to  elicit 
feeling  on  the  bank  merger  legislative  con- 
troversy. Opinion  went  along  the  lines  of 
the  bill  now  reported  in  the  House.  The 
general  idea  of  legislation  to  exempt  banks 
In  whole  or  in  part  from  the  antitrust  laws 
was  favored  92  to  6  percent,  with  2  percent 
not  commenting.  The  big  banks  unani- 
mously favored  the  Idea.  The  question  was 
asked  whether  bank  mergers  should  be 
wholly  exempt  from  antitrust  laws  or  only 
exempt  after  the  Justice  Department  has  not 
acted  within  a  30-day  period.  Thirty-eight 
percent  of  the  sum  respondents  group  fa- 
vored complete  exemption,  53  percent  fa- 
vored exemption  only  after  the  time  limit, 
and  9  percent  had  no  comment  or  had  pre- 
viously opposed  any  Inroads  In  antitrust 
regulation  of  banks.  The  officers  of  the  flve 
banks  favored  complete  exemption,  60  to  40 
percent.  The  factors  that  the  court  should 
consider  once  the  Justice  Department  had 
brought  suit  against  an  agency-approved 
merger  were  also  queried.  Eleven  percent 
of  respondents  felt  that  only  antitrust  fac- 
tors should  be  considered,  while  seventy- 
five  percent  felt  that  other  (convenience, 
rervlce,  general  banking  factors)  factors 
should  be  considered,  and  14  percent 
had  no  comment.  The  big  banks  unani- 
mously favored  consideration  of  factors  other 
than  pure  antitrust  by  courts  reviewing  ap- 
oroved  mergers.  Retroactive  exemption  for 
banks  already  merged  before  the  Philadel- 
phia case  was  favored  by  85  percent  of  re- 
spondents and  all  the  big  bEuiks.  Banking 
onlnlon  thus  records  Itself  pretty  much  In 
line  with  the  legislation  finally  reported  out 
of  the  Banking  and  Ctirrency  Committee. 

Legislation  to  amend  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  by  removing  exemptions  and 


bringing  various  devices  within  Its  purview 
(Senator  Robertson,  of  Virginia.  8.  2383) 
was  favored.  The  larger  respondents  group 
favored  it  60  p)ercent  to  9  p>ercent  opposed, 
and  31  p)ercent  not  commenting.  The  chief 
officers  of  the  flve  leading  banks  split  40  per- 
cent-40  percent-20  percent.  In  a  sub-ques- 
tion, however,  most  respondents  favored 
knocking  out  only  a  selected  few  of  the  more 
notorious  exemptions.  This  question  did 
not  appear  to  elicit  a  particularly  informed 
response.  Seemingly  a  majority  of  bankers 
are,  however.  In  favor  on  some  tightening 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  There  Is 
occasionally  noted  opposition  to  the  propos- 
al to  Include  within  the  scope  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Compjany  Act  ownership  of  25  per- 
cent or  more  of  merely  one  bank. 

FDIC-proposed  legislation  to  empower 
banking  agencies  to  get  cease  and  desist 
orders  against  unsound  banking  practices,  to 
suspend  officers  in  violation,  and  so  forth  was 
backed  by  Just  about  all  those  who  com- 
mented. The  only  controversial  part  of  the 
FDIC  package  being  pushed  by  Chairman 
Randall  Is  the  authorization  to  the  banking 
agencies  to  require  banks  to  have  private 
audits.  Opinion  In  bottf  the  overall  and  big 
bank  re^ondents'  group  was  spUt  about  50- 
50  on  this  proposal. 

Legislation  to  vest  In  Pederal  bank  regu- 
latory agencies  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to 
regulate  and  supervise  bank  collective  In- 
vestment funds  (three  speciflc  tyi)es)  was 
favored  by  48  percent  of  the  overall  respond- 
ents' group,  opposed  by  18  ptitctat  and  not 
commented  on  by  34  percent.  Of  the  chief 
officers  of  the  flve  big  New  York  City  banks. 
60  percent  favored  this  legislation,  with  20 
percent  opposed  and  20  percent  not  com- 
menting, 

A  number  of  savings  bankers  were  Included 
in  this  poll,  and  they  unanimously  came  up 
with  "write-in"  votes  for  HJl.  11433,  Repre- 
sentative Min.TKR'8  bill  to  establish  Pederal 
mutual  savings  banks.  One  factor  emerging 
from  savings  bankers'  opinions  is  a  feeling 
of  being  In  the  second  string  of  legislative 
consideration.  This  feeling  Is  also  Important 
with  resp>ect  to  the  banking  programs  before 
the  New  York  legislature.  Savings  bankers 
are  disinclined  to  support  reforms  needed 
by  commercial  banks  while  savings  bank  re- 
forms remain  neglected. 

I   appreciate   your  cooperation.     Peel   free 
to  keep  me  informed  of  your  views  on  these 
and  other  matters  I  have  not  dealt  with. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  A.  Pino. 
Member  of  Congreaa. 


Coin  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8.  1966 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  all 
of  our  efforts  to  overcome  the  shortage 
of  coins,  business  establishments  In  my 
congressional  district  still  find  it  impjos- 
slble  to  secure  an  adequate  supply. 

I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  there  are 
dealers  in  coins  who  apparently  acquire 
and  hoard  large  numbers  of  same  and 
offer  them  to  banks  and  business  firms 
at  a  premium.  I  have  an  advertisement 
from  a  firm  In  New  York  offering  to  de- 
liver, air  express  collect,  11.000  in  nickel* 
for    $1,020.      The    premium    aaked    on 
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dimes  Is  the  same  but  a  $47.50  premium  is 
demanded  for  half  dollars. 

Persons  engaged  in  this  business  are 
contributing  to  the  shortage  by  with- 
holding coins  from  circulation. 

No  American  bank  or  business  should 
need  to  pay  a  profit  to  anyone  else  in 
order  to  get  coins. 

I  am  today  joining  the  senior  Senator 
of  Ohio  in  the  sponsorship  of  legislation 
to  make  it  a  crime  to  profiteer  In  coins 
for  monetary  use.  The  bill  will  not  af- 
fect numismatic  activities,  but  it  will  pro- 
vide stiff  penalties  for  buying  and  sell- 
ing coins  for  monetary  use.  I  hope  it  wUl 
receive  prompt  consideration. 


Hebraslut  a  Leader  m  Resource 
CoBscrvatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF   NBHUSKA 
IN  THX  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  February  8, 1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
my  life  I  have  lived  in  rural  Nebraska 
as  a  farmer  and  rural  businessman.  I 
have  always  had  the  highest  regard  for 
the  almost  unbelievable  progress  of  our 
agriculture  and  its  contribution  to  our 
economy.  Equally  strong  is  my  regard 
for  resource  conservation. 

Recently  nothing  has  disturbed  me 
more  than  the  depth  of  the  public's  mls- 
understarullng  and  its  apathy  toward  the 
conservation  and  development  of  our 
natural  resources  of  soil  and  water. 

We  are  all  resource  users.  We  need 
food,  fliber.  water,  and  land  to  live  on. 
In  addition,  we  want  roads  and  super- 
highways, airports,  and  shopping  cen- 
ters, factories,  and  new  housing  develop- 
ments. 

We  want  places  to  hunt  and  camp. 
We  want  to  go  swimming,  fishing,  boat- 
ing, and  picnicking.  We  want  scenic 
vistas  through  which  we  can  motor. 

The  basic  requirement  for  all  of  this  is 
land  and  water.  And  we  do  not  have 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  either  one. 

Portunately,  a  few  dedicated  groups 
are  concerned  with  our  resource  future. 
Among  those  I  have  firsthand  knowledge 
of  are  the  local  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Soil  Conservation  Service  that  as- 
sists them. 

Nebraska  has  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive soil  conservation  district  opera- 
tions in  the  Nation.  In  1950  it  became 
the  ninth  State  to  be  completely  blank- 
eted by  districts.  Since  1057  the  State 
has  moved  to  strengthen  the  Nebraska 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Commis- 
sion and  assume  a  greater  share  of  the 
reoxxislbillty  for  resource  planning  and 
develoiDment. 

We.  In  Nebraska,  know  the  penalty  of 
land  abuse  and  misuse,  for  erosion  has 
coet  us  an  estimated  one-third  of  our 
topaoU.  The  fanners  and  ranchers  are 
understandably  erosion-conscious,  and 
have  made  a  determined  attack  against 
the  demoUers  of  our  land. 


These  landowners,  cooperating  with 
local  soil  conservation  districts,  have 
adopted  soil  auid  water  conservation 
measures  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  na- 
tional average.  Nebraska  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  building  of  terraces,  the 
construction  of  waterways,  irrigation, 
land  leveling,  and  range  management. 

It  is  also  a  leader  in  the  small  water- 
shed project  approach  to  resource  con- 
servation. At  present  Nebraska  stands 
ninth  in  the  Nation  in  the  number  of  wa- 
tershed applications  made  and  seventh  in 
the  number  of  projects  approved  for  con- 
struction. Through  these  projects  local 
sponsors  not  only  curb  destructive  floods 
and  erosion  problems,  but  also  develop 
municipal  water  supplies  find  public  rec- 
reation areas. 

The  efforts  made  through  local  soU 
conservation  districts  benefit  all  of  us, 
and  I  commend  them  for  the  progress 
they  are  making. 


Carrent  Manpower  Ittaet  in  the  Federal 
Government 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or  vnuJiNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8,  1966 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Prlday  at  the  Officers'  Club  at  Langley 
Air  Force  Base,  Hampton.  Va..  it  was  my 
great  privilege  to  hear  our  colleague,  the 
Honorable  David  N.  Henderson,  of  North 
Carolina,  deliver  a  speech  entitled  "Cur- 
rent Manpower  Issues  In  the  Federal 
Government"  to  the  Hampton  Roads 
Federal  Personnel  Council.  His  audience 
Included  a  large  group  of  Federal  person- 
nel managers  of  Government  Installa- 
tions who  have  the  tremendous  responsi- 
bility of  Implementing  the  laws  which  we, 
here  in  Congress,  enact.  Congressman 
Henderson,  as  chairmsm  of  the  Man- 
power Subcommittee,  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
provided  his  audience  with  a  speech 
which  was  both  informative  and  Interest- 
ing and  I  think  our  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress would  also  like  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  it.  Therefore,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  it  here- 
with in  the  Record  : 
CmuKNT  Manpoweb  Issuvs  in  the  Pedekal 

GOVUNMENT 

(By  Hon.  David  N.  Hendebson.  Democrat,  of 
North  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  Man- 
power Subcommittee.  House  ComnUttee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service,  Before 
Hampton  Roods  Federal  Personnel 
Coixncll ) 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  gxieau.  and  fellow 
Oovamment  workers.  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  vUlt  the  Tidewater  section  of 
Virginia  and  to  meet  the  friends  and  con- 
■tltuenta  of  two  of  our  most  able  Congress- 
men— PoKTn  Hakot  and  Tom  Downing.  It 
Is  always  a  pleasure  to  work  with  these 
gentlemen  and  I  am  sure  you  share  my  ap- 
preciation of  their  flne  contributions  for  an 
efficient  and  responsive  Federal  Government. 

It  Is  an  honor  to  me  for  you  to  recognize 
me  as  chairman  of  the  Manpower  Subcom- 
mittee and   I   treasure  this  opportunity  to 
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discuss  some  of  the  work  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  to  Indicate  our  latest  findlnga 
and  reactions  In  the  broad  area  of  manpower 
manageoMnt  In  the  Federal  Government. 

AIMS  AND  INTEREST   Or   MANPOWER 
SUBCOMMITTEE 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Manpower  Subcommittee  for 
the  past  7  years  and  to  have  been  chairman 
for  the  last  3  years.  The  subcommittee  was 
established  In  1956  and  has  been  active  ever 
since  In  the  utilization  of  manpower  in  the 
Government.  Basically,  the  objective  of  the 
subcommittee  is  to  Improve  the  manage- 
ment of  our  personnel  resources  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  by  so  doing  to  provide 
the  best  possible  services  to  the  public  at 
the  least  poeslble  cost,  to  Improve  working 
conditions  and  promotional  opportunities 
for  Federal  employees,  and  to  guarantee  to 
the  American  people  the  best  poeslble  de- 
fense posture. 

Within  recent  years  the  subcommittee  hat 
been  quite  Interested  In  such  areas  as:  um 
of  active  duty  military  personnel  In  support- 
type  Jobs,  the  development  of  total  labor 
costs,  the  use  of  contractors  to  perform  work 
historically  and  successfully  accomplished  by 
Government  employees,  simplification  of  per- 
sonnel administrative  techniques,  employee 
promotional  opportunities,  and  employee 
productivity. 

I  especially  appreciate  meeting  and  dis- 
cussing Federal  personnel  problems  with 
management  officials  like  yourselves.  These 
occasions  provide  me  with  realistic  pictures 
and  opportunities  to  learn  first  hand  of  the 
problems  that  you  face.  In  fact,  since  be- 
coming chairman.  It  has  been  my  operating 
plan  to  have  the  members  and  staff  of  our 
subcommittee  visit  as  many  Government  field 
activities  as  possible  and  talk  to  both  man- 
agement officials  and  employee  groups.  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  speak  to  the  Federal  Per- 
sonnel Council  of  North  Carolina  In  Decem- 
ber. We  find  this  approach,  with  emphaal* 
on  cooperation  between  management  and  the 
subcommittee  to  be  of  key  importance  In  our 
operations. 

I  would  like  today  to  share  with  you  some 
of  the  current  manpower  Issues  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  reviewing  these  Issues  from 
two  different  standpoints.  Let  us  first  re- 
view recent  changes  In  manpower  manage- 
ment In  the  Federal  Government  and  then 
review  some  of  the  problems  that  are  In  need 
of  review  and  possible  change. 

EXAMPLES     or     IMPROVED     MANPOWER     MANACI- 
MENT 

From  a  poeltlve  stamdpolnt,  the  Manpower 
Subcommittee  has  for  a  number  of  years 
served  as  a  clearinghouse  among  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  for  the  dissemination  of 
examples  of  Improved  manpower  manage- 
ment. Interesting  and  effective  ways  la 
which  you  do  a  job  In  your  activity  are  sent 
to  your  home  office  and  then  on  to  our  sub- 
committee. Just  last  week  the  subcommit- 
tee changed  the  reporting  period  from  quar- 
terly to  semiannually.  This,  we  feel.  Is  more 
realistic  and  economical.  Every  6  months  we 
Issue  a  consolidated  report  reflecting  the 
latest  examples  of  Improved  management. 
These  consolidated  reports  are  also  dis- 
tributed to  the  departments  and  agencies  *» 
well  as  to  many  libraries  and  schools  across 
the  country  in  order  that  the  exchange  of 
Information  will  result  In  further  Improve- 
ments throughout  the  Federal  Government. 
I  am  very  much  In  favor  of  this  because  I 
want  the  public  to  know  more  about  the  fine 
work  that  Is  being  performed  by  dedicated 
Federal  employees.  In  my  opinion,  there  Is 
too  little  publicity  of  this  type  given  Govern- 
ment personnel. 

In  reading  our  latest  report,  reflecting  work 
you  did  In  1965  you  will  learn  that  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  by  centralizing  Its 
procurement  program  wUl  save  almost  H 
million   a  year.     You   find  that  the  Small 
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Business  Administration  has  developed  a 
technique  for  using  housewives  on  a  part- 
time  basis  which  results  In  minimum  labor 
costs  and  yet  an  Improved  service  to  the 
Government.  Our  report  shows  that  out  In 
California  through  the  Ingenuity  of  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Interior,  the 
movement  of  drilling  rigs  through  the  moun- 
tains of  that  State  has  been  cut  from  2  weeks 
to  2  hours  by  the  use  of  helicopters. 

DEFENSE     DEPARTMENT     DEVELOPS     TOTAL     LABOR 
COSTS 

Now  let  us  turn  to  some  other  aspects  of 
Improved  management  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  1964  and  1965  the  subcommit- 
tee held  extensive  hearings  relative  to  the 
manner  In  which  the  Department  of  Defense 
determined  its  total  labor  costs.  During  the 
course  of  these  hearings  it  was  quickly  de- 
termined that  the  military  services  were 
using  interchangeably  three  main  sources  of 
labor;  namely,  the  civil  service  employee,  the 
active-duty  military  man,  and  the  employee 
lornlshed  by  contractor.  Two  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries of  Defense,  in  their  testimony  before 
our  subcommittee.  Indicated  that  top  man- 
agement, including  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  actually  did  not  know  to  what  ex- 
tent military  p>ersonnel  or  contractor  em- 
ploj-ees  were  being  used  In  support-type 
worli  In  the  Defense  Department.  As  a 
result  of  our  hearings  and  at  the  request  of 
our  subcommittee.  Secretary  McNamara 
established  a  blue  ribbon,  ad  hoc  committee 
to  look  at  this  problem  of  determining  total 
labor  costs. 

The  results  of  Secretary  McNamara's  effort 
have  been  quite  evident.  The  Department 
of  Defense  Is  now  well  on  its  way  In  devel- 
oping comparative  costs  between  these  three 
sources  of  labor.  The  Secretary  is  now  being 
provided  more  data  on  the  use  of  military 
and  contractor  personnel  In  the  Defense  Es- 
tablishment. 

atXOALITY     OF     CONTRACTS     FOR     PERSONNEL 

Our  subcommittee  Issued  a  rather  strong 
report  last  March  In  this  area  and  Indicated 
that  far  too  much  emphasis  was  being  placed 
on  controlling  the  head  count  of  civil  serv- 
ice employees  and  too  little  on  the  total  labor 
cost  in  the  Defense  Establishment.  We  went 
further  and  asked  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  to  determine  the  legality 
of  contracts  by  the  Government  with  private 
firms  to  merely  furnish  people  to  work  under 
the  supervision  of  Government  personnel. 

The  Comptroller  General  advised  me  last 
spring,  concurring  in  an  opinion  of  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission that  contracts,  such  t-s  I  described 
above,  were  Illegal  and  contrary  to  the  Clvll- 
Service  Commission  laws  and  regulations,  the 
Veterans'  Preference  Act,  and  the  Lloyd- 
la  Pollette  Act. 

This  decision  was  well  publicized  by  our 
subcommittee  and  was  given  immediate  at- 
tention in  many  areas  of  the  executive 
branch.  For  example,  Secretary  McNamara 
has  ordered  that  all  such  contracts  be  termi- 
nated not  later  than  June  30.  1966.  These 
contracts  are  now  being  phased  out  through- 
out the  military  services.  This  action  ac- 
cording to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Manpower,  will  represent  an  annual  sav- 
ings in  excess  of  $35  million  to  the  taxpayer. 
Oftreer  civilian  employees  will  replace  8,300 
technicians  who  in  the  past  have  been  fur- 
nished by  private  firms. 

UPLACINO    MILITARY     PERSONNEL     IN     CIVILIAN- 
TYPE   JOBS 

Over  the  years  our  subcommittee  has  seen. 
firsthand,  numerous  instances  of  active  duty 
military  personnel,  trained  for  combat  oper- 
«tions.  performing  such  duties  as:  carpen- 
'Wng.  painting,  laying  brick,  drawing  sU- 
tlstlcal  graphs,  chauffeurlng  cars,  answering 
^e  telephone,  operating  office  equipment. 
^i  many  other  nonmilltary  assignments, 
with  the  Vietnam  Impact,  the  members  of 


our  subcommittee  concluded  that  It  was 
time  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  number  of 
military  people  performing  these  civilian- 
type  Jobs.  As  a  result,  I  sent  a  letter  to 
Secretary  McNamara  on  August  4,  1965.  ques- 
tioning the  continued  drafting  of  young  men 
inasmuch  as  we  had  thousands  of  men 
trained  for  combat  but  assigned  to  work  in 
civilian-type  Jobs.  And,  may  I  add.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  at  about  the  same  time  also 
sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  McNamara  urging 
more  effective  use  of  combat-trained  mili- 
tary people.  This  has  now  resulted  in  a  pro- 
gram In  the  Defense  Department  whereby 
74,000  military  personnel,  currently  working 
In  support-type  Jobs,  will  be  replaced  on  or 
before  December  1966.  by  some  60.000  civil- 
ians. We  have  been  advised  by  Department 
of  Defense  ofllclals  that  this  program  is  def- 
initely now  underway  and  should  not  only 
save  the  Government  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars but  also  will  Improve  our  military 
posture. 

FEDERAL  AVIATION  AGENCY  CHANGES 

I  do  not  want  to  give  the  Impression  that 
all  of  our  work  is  confined  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense — it  Just  so  happens  that  the 
Defense  Department  is  by  far  the  Federal 
Government's  largest  employer  with  the 
largest  budget  and  as  such  draws  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  our  subcommittee's  Interest 
and  time.  However,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  last  year,  working  closely  with  our 
subcommittee,  reviewed  over  110  positions 
being  filled  by  contractor  employees  and  as 
a  result  of  this  review  abolished  about  90  of 
the  Jobs  and  filled  the  remainder  with  their 
own  employees  at  an  annual  savings  of  SSVi 
million. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION  PLANS  EMPLOYMENT 
CENTERS 

I  am  also  happy  to  note  another  area  of 
improvement  In  our  Federal  personnel  pic- 
ture. At  the  present  time  there  Is  no  metro- 
politan area  In  the  United  States  where  the 
public  can  find  In  one  centralized  place,  the 
number  and  type  of  Job  vacancies  In  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  that  labor  market  area.  Through 
technological  Improvements  and  automation 
we  have  today  at  your  fingertips,  so  to  speak, 
all  kinds  of  Information  except  data  relating 
to  our  most  Important  resource — our  em- 
ployees. Chairman  Macy  has  Indicated  to  me 
that  as  a  result  of  our  suggestion  he  Is  going 
to  establish  employment  centers  In  the  larger 
metropolitan  areas  where  centralized  Gov- 
ernment Job  vacancy  data  will  be  available. 

There  are  at  present  some  670  boards  of 
examiners,  exclusive  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, operated  by  employees  of  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  that  use  these 
boards.  For  example.  In  the  Kansas  City 
area  there  are  13  of  these  boards  to  service 
12  Federal  agencies.  Chairman  Macy  has  in- 
dicated to  me  that  the  Commission  is  going 
to  reduce  the  670  boards  to  about  60,  to  be 
located  in  the  employment  centers  In  the 
metropolitan  areas.  The  boards  will  be  run 
by  full-time  Civil  Service  Commission  per- 
sonnel. 

I  believe  that  this  personnel  administra- 
tive change  will  not  only  provide  better  serv- 
ice to  the  public  but  also  guarantee  a  higher 
quality  of  applicants  for  the  Government. 

I  wish  now  to  discuss  with  you  some  of 
the  current  manpower  Issues  In  the  P^deral 
Government  that  are  In  need  of  change, 
and.  I  suspect  that  there  will  be  some  changes 
made  In  this  session  of  the  Congress  In 
several  of  these  areas. 

CENTKALIZID  CONTROL  OF  MANPOWER 

Our  subcommittee  has  noted  the  need  for 
greater  delegation  of  authority  for  handling 
employees.  Managers  of  Government  activi- 
ties out  In  the  field  have  frequently  Indi- 
cated that  they  lack  enough  authority.  This 
has  become  Increasingly  evident  because  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  Initiated  tighter 


controls  over  classified  pay  grades,  average 
pay.  and  the  number  of  civilian  employees 
on  the  payroll.  The  suljcommlttee  has  fre- 
quently called  on  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  as  well  as 
top  management  throughout  the  executive 
branch,  to  exercise  more  positive  and  realis- 
tic controls  over  pay  gradee.  In  fact.  In 
1956  the  subcommittee  warned  the  Bureau 
and  the  Commission  that,  unless  they  exer- 
cised tighter  controls  over  pay  grades,  an 
Inflationary  spiral  would  result.  All  of  you 
know  that  both  the  Bureau  and  the  Com- 
mission failed  for  several  years  to  tighten 
the  controls  with  the  result  an  Inflationary 
spiral  did  take  place.  Now,  all  of  a  sudden 
you  find  a  relatively  tighter  control  being 
handed  down  from  the  Washington  level. 
This  obviously  means  less  and  le<iE  manage- 
ment flexibility  at  the  field  activities.  Our 
subcommittee  learned  of  a  large  service 
agency  In  the  Federal  Government  where  the 
regional  directors  must  go  through  head- 
quarters in  Washington  to  make  the  slight- 
est adjustment  in  their  personnel  staffing. 
In  another  instance,  the  manager  of  a  Gov- 
ernment facility  with  over  6,000  employees 
has  spent  an  unreasonable  amount  of  time 
trying  to  reduce  the  average  pay  grade  at 
the  facility  from  GS  8.4  to  G6  8.0.  I  am. 
certainly,  in  favor  of  some  control  of  our 
Government's  manpower  resources.  But,  I 
feel  inclined  to  question  the  practicality  of 
specific  controls,  such  as  I  have  Indicated, 
unless  such  controls  reflect  the  current  and 
realistic  experiences  of  local  management 
officials. 

MORE    DEPARTMENTS    AND    AGENCIES    NEED    TOTAL 
LABOR   COST   DATA 

Even  though  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
taken  an  Important  step  forward  In  the  de- 
velopment of  total  latwr  costs  in  that  de- 
partment. I  feel  that  there  remains  a  sig- 
nificant weakness  throughout  many  of  the 
other  departments  and  agencies  resulting 
from  a  lack  of  data  on  total  labor  costs.  Ap- 
parently, we,  in  and  out  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, have  spent  so  much  time  In  recent 
years  worr>'lng  about  the  widely  publicized 
Increased  civilian  employment  in  the  Gov- 
ernment that  at  times  we  have  overlooked 
the  basic  issue — total  labor  costs.  In  fact, 
time  and  again,  we  have  witnessed  pressure 
In  many  departments  and  agencies  to  main- 
tain a  tighter  control  over  the  number  of 
direct-hire  civilian  personnel  than  over  labor 
dollars. 

BUREAU    OF    THE    BUDGET    POLICY    ON     PERSONAL 
SERVICES 

In  my  opinion,  some  degree  of  improve- 
ment can  be  achieved  rather  quickly  in  this 
manpower  area  by  the  following  actions:  (1) 
A.  revLsion  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Bul- 
letin No.  60-2,  which  relates  to  contracting 
policies  for  personal  services,  and  (2)  a 
more  realistic  and  flexible  approach  to  per- 
sonnel ceilings. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  at  thU  time  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  policy  relating  to 
the  procurement  of  manpower  for  personal 
services  has  not  been  revised  since  1959.  The 
general  impression  of  this  current  policy  Is 
that  the  responsibility  is  placed  on  Federal 
management  to  show  why  a  Job  should  not 
be  contracted  out.  May  I  add  that  recently 
the  Comptroller  General  In  a  decision  relat- 
ing to  a  speclflc  case  in  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration involving  laundry  services  opera- 
tions pointed  up  the  fact  that  the  current 
BOB  policy  was  unrealistic  and  served  to  in- 
flate Government  costs. 

In  final  analysis,  one  of  the  basic  tests 
whether  a  Job  is  to  be  performed  by  civil 
service  employees  or  by  contractor  personnel 
should  be  the  ultimate  coet  of  doing  the  Job. 
What  does  it  mean  to  the  taxpayer?  There 
are,  of  course,  many  Jobs  that  are  an  in- 
herent part  of  the  Government  that  must 
always  be  performed  by  Government  em- 
ployees, military  and  civilian.     But,  this  Is, 
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oi  course,  no  excuM  for  not  doing  the  most 
effeettre  and  efficient  Job  poaslble,  with  the 
reaourcea  »t  hand. 

HxanfO  or  asnaaD  luxJTAaT  PKasotnrxx. 

The  law  clearly  epeclflea  that  retired  mili- 
tary may  be  hired  and  may  draw  both  the 
•alary  at  the  dTlllan  poeltlon  and  the  mili- 
tary retirement,  eubject  to  eome  reduction 
In  Um  caae  at  members  of  the  regular  serv- 
leaa. 

Further,  the  retired  military  may  be  hired 
the  day  following  retirement,  except  by  the 
Defaaee  Department*,  where  a  8-month 
waiting  period  la  required,  subject  to  ezcep- 
tloa  m  Juatlfied  caeee. 

We  reeognlxe  the  fact  that  retired  military 
pvaonnel  are  a  good  source  of  recruitment 
for  experienced  personnel  for  civilian  posi- 
tions at  Defense  Department  Installations. 
Here  Is  where  our  primary  Interest  in  this 
matter  lies — to  see  that  all  qualified  appli- 
cants are  given  fair  consideration  and  that 
the  best  are  selected.  We  have  seen  many 
cases,  m  the  past,  where  the  "buddy"  sys- 
tem has  been  the  basis  cf  selection.  We  feel 
that  the  Integrity  of  the  civil  service  system 
must  be  preserved. 

Likewise,  in  the  case  of  promotions,  we  are 
working  to  support  the  various  merit  pro- 
motion systems. 

WAQX    BO&aO     PAT    PXOCEDURES     NEED    REVISINC 

The  pay  procedures  for  laborers  and  crafts- 
men, commonly  known  as  Wage  Board  em- 
ployees, numbering  in  excess  of  600,000  work- 
ing for  the  Federal  Government,  are  In  need 
of  revision.  It  has  become  increasingly  dlfD- 
cult  to  explain  to  the  public  why  the  same 
Job  In  the  same  city,  but  With  a  different 
Federal  agency,  should  have  different  hourly 
rates  of  pay.  I  understand  that  there  is  as 
much  as  80  cents  an  hour  difference  in  the 
hourly  rate  of  pay  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
area  for  food  handlers  in  Government  hoe- 
pi  tals.  In  place  of  a  single  wage  board  ad- 
ministering unified  wage  board  p>ay  proce- 
dures the  Federal  Government  now  has  at 
least  six  to  eight  different  systems.  The  De- 
partment ot  Defense  actually  has  two  dis- 
tinct systems— the  Navy,  and  the  Army-Air 
Force.  Such  a  duplication,  aside  from  the 
lack  of  uniformity,  places  an  additional  fi- 
nancial burden  on  the  public.  I  have  been 
told  by  my  staff  that  this  fall  the  Federal 
Government  conducted  three  different  wage 
board  surveys  in  the  Seattle  labor  market 
area.  In  December,  as  subcommittee  chair- 
man, I  Indicated  to  President  Johnson  my 
approval  of  his  program  to  Improve  the  di- 
verse wage  board  pay  systems  in  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

I  think  we  can  expect  to  see  some  changes 
In  the  wage  board  pay  setting  principles  in 
the  not  too  distant  future,  including  a  single 
wage  board  pay  system  In  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

SVlfMAST 

In  summary,  I  would  like  to  state  that 
our  subcommittee  is  receiving  excellent  co- 
operation from  the  majority  of  the  depart- 
menu  and  ageiMiles  in  the  executive  branch. 
We  have  frequently  noted  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  numagement  to  make  changes 
when  changes  were  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  and  reflected  Improved  operating 
economies. 

Our  subcommittee  Is  going  to  continue  to 
review  the  manpower  practicee  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  I  expect  that  o\ir  subcommittee 
during  1966  will  devote  considerable  etiort 
In  review  of  such  manpower  areas  as: 

Streets  of  depreesed  or  unrealistic  civilian 
pmrwonnml  ceilings.  Wage  board  pay  pro- 
oedurw.  Use  of  contractor  employees.  Re- 
pUeamant  of  military  with  civil  service  em- 
ployees. Hiring  of  retired  military  person- 
nel Into  elvll  aervlce  jotM.  and,  requirements 
for  additional  supergrades. 


Ladles  and  gentlemen,  may  I  again  thank 
you  for  this  opportunity  of  exploring  with 
you  tonight  some  of  the  basic  manpower 
management  problems  In  this  big,  complex 
Government  of  ours.  We  accomplished  a 
great  deal  in  1966  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  people  like  you.  there  should  be  even 
greater   accomplishments  In   1966. 


Baffalo'*  Famed  Wilcox  Home 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NEW    YOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8.  1966 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  pas- 
sa£;c  by  the  Hou.-w  yesterday  of  a  bill  to 
establish  BulTalos  famed  Wilcox  home 
as  a  national  historic  s:te  is  a  great  step 
forward  toward  preservation  of  this 
priceless  histxaric  building. 

It  is  also  a  tribute  to  the  diligence, 
persistence  and  legislative  know-how  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  DuLSKiJ.  For  years  Congress- 
man DuLSKi  has  fought  to  preserve  this 
historic  mansion.  And  I  want  to  pay 
high  tribute  to  him  for  his  dogged  and 
unflagging  efforts. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
should  like  to  include  excerpts  of  an 
article  I  wrote  for  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  November  3.  1963.  The  article 
recalls  the  exciting  events  of  September 
1901  which  propelled  the  Wilcox  home 
into  a  dramatic  chapter  of  American 
history: 

It  was  In  the  early  hours  of  Friday.  Sep- 
tember 13.  1901.  that  Buffalo  Attorney  Ansley 
Wilcox,  a  friend  of  Vice  President  Roosevelt, 
was  aroused  from  fieep  in  his  home  at  641 
Delaware  Avenue.  An  urgent  message  asked 
him  to  send   for   tiic  Vice  President. 

President  William  McKlnley,  wounded  a 
week  earlier  at  the  Pan  American  ExpKisltlon 
by  an  assassin's  bullet,  had  suddenly  become 
worse  at  the  home  of  John  G  MUburn,  ex- 
position president,  four  blocks  north  on 
Delaware  Avenue. 

"Then  began."  as  Mr.  Wilcox  later  recalled 
"a  vigorous  effort  to  annihilate  time  and 
space.  A  telephone  message  to  Albany  put 
me,  within  2  hours  in  direct  communication 
with  Mr.  Loeb.  the  Vice  President's  secretary. 

"He  informed  me  that  the  (Tahawas)  club 
where  Colonel  Roosevelt  probably  was  at 
that  moment  was  some  hours  beyond  the  end 
of  rail  and  telegraph  lines  but  that  he  would 
try  to  reach  him  quickly  by  a  telegram  to  be 
forwarded  by  special  messenger" 

"Come  at  once!"  Mr.  Roosevelt  read  as  he 
finally  received  the  message 

Down  the  wilderness  trail  from  the  club  a 
rickety  old  buckboard  jolted  through  the 
night,  skidding  through  a  washed-out  road, 
swaying  past  boulders  and  tree  stumps,  creak- 
ing through  the  silence  of  the  forest. 

"Too  fast?  "  the  driver  shouted.  The  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  shot  back: 
"Go  ahead.    Go  on.    Go  on." 

In  Buffalo,  at  2:15  on  Saturday  morning 
September  14,  President  McKlnley's  secretary. 
George  B.  Cortelyou,  descended  the  broad 
staircase  in  the  Milburn  mansion  and  an- 
nounced; "Gentlemen,  the  Preaident  has 
passed  away." 

Ansley  Wilcox  and  George  L.  Williams  met 
Colonel  Roosevelt  at  Buffalo's  Terrace  Sta- 


tion when  his  train  arrived  at  1:30  Saturday 
afternoon.  Up  Delaware  Avenue  Mr,  WU- 
Hams'  carriage  raced  to  the  Wilcox  house 
followed  by  a  galloping  escort  of  cavalry. 

After  a  change  of  clothes  at  the  Wilcox 
mansion.  Colonel  Roosevelt  hurried  to  the 
MUburn  house,  where  he  made  a  call  of  sym- 
pathy and  respect  on  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased President.  By  3  o'clock  he  wis  back 
at  the  Wilcox  house.  Then  without  any 
preparation  and  almost  without  any  an- 
nouncement the  members  of  the  Cabinet  ar- 
rived to  administer  the  oath  of  office. 

Present,  as  Mr.  Wilcox  recalled,  were:  Sec- 
retary of  War  Ellhu  Root,  Navy  Secretary 
John  D.  Long,  Attorney  General  Knox,  Inte- 
rior Secretary  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock,  Post- 
master General  Charles  E.  Smith,  and  Agri- 
culture Secretary  James  Wilson.  With  them 
were  Federal  Judge  Hazel;  Judge  Halght,  of 
the  State  court  of  appeals;  Senator  Chan- 
cey  Depew.  nf  New  York;  and  a  few  friends. 

As  Mr.  Wilcox  recalled  later,  "no  one  was 
formally  Invited  or  even  notified  of  the  cere- 
mony.    There  was  no  time  for  It." 

Colonel  Roosevelt  met  the  party  Informally 
in  the  library  of  the  WUcox  home.  Secre- 
tary Root,  an  old  friend,  calling  him  "Mr. 
Vice  President."  requested  him  on  behalf  of 
the  Cabinet  to  take  the  oath  of  offlre. 

Colonel  Roosevelt,  st.indlng  in  front  of  the 
bay  window  on  the  south  side  of  the  room, 
answered  simply  but  with  great  solemnity: 
"Mr.  Secretary,  I  will." 

After  his  response,  Judge  Hazel  advanced 
and  administered  the  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  and  laws.  It  was  taken  with 
uplifted  hand.  The  written  oath,  which 
Judge  Hazel  produced  in  typewritten  form 
on  a  sheet  of  ordinary  legal  paper,  was  then 
signed. 

President  Roosevelt  then  requested  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  to  remain  in  office. 
The  guests  departed  and  President  Roosevelt 
held  his  first  Cabinet  meeting  in  the  llbrarv 
of  the  Wilcox  home. 

With  that  Flmple  ceremony,  the  United 
States  embarked  on  a  new  era  In  Its  his- 
tory— a  new  era  of  buoyant  optimism  and 
vitality. 

Peering  out  into  the  new  century,  the 
young,  energetic  President  stirred  the  Nation 
with  his  ringing  calls  for  action.  In  Chi- 
cago, he  declared:  "I  preach  to  you  then. 
my  countrymen,  that  our  country  calls  not 
for  the  life  of  ease  but  for  the  life  of  stren- 
uous endeavor.  If  we  stand  idly  by.  if  we 
seek  merely  swollen,  slothfiil  ease  and  ig- 
noble peace,  If  we  shrink  from  the  hard  con- 
tests where  men  must  win  at  hazard  of  their 
lives,  and  at  the  risk  of  all  they  hold  dear, 
then  the  bolder  and  stronger  peoples  will 
pass  us  by  and  will  win  for  themselves  the 
domination  of  the  world." 

Scorning  "proeperlty-at-any-prtce,  safety 
first  Instead  of  duty  first,  the  love  of  soft 
living  and  the  get-rlch-quick  theory  of  life," 
he  advocated  character,  self-dlsclpllne.  phys- 
ical fitness,  and  courage. 

Aware  that  the  reduction  of  distances  was 
thrusting  the  United  States  and  the  outside 
world  together,  President  Roosevelt  also 
reallz»d  that  the  United  States  had  little 
time  In  which  to  revive,  redesign,  and  re- 
organize Us  dream  and  get  its  defenses  In 
order. 

Said  President  Roosevelt:  "Our  Nation  Is 
that  one  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
which  holds  In  Its  hands  the  fate  of  the 
coming  years.  We  enjoy  exceptional  ad- 
vantages, and  are  menaced  by  exceptions! 
dangers;  and  all  signs  Indicate  that  we  shall 
either  fall  greatly  or  succeed  greatly. 

"Here  Is  the  task,  and  I  have  got  to  do  It." 

That  President  Roosevelt  did  not  fall  and 

did  succeed  at  the  century's  turning  point 

helps  to  explain  the  Nation's  domestic  health 

and  world  strength  today. 


February  9,  1966 
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Wednesday,  February  9, 1966 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  January 
26.  1966) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Rev.  Donald  Seaton,  Christ  Church, 
Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer; 

Most  holy  and  most  merciful  Father, 
the  strength  of  the  weak,  the  rest  of  the 
weary,  and  the  refuge  of  Thy  children 
in  every  time  of  need ;  hear  us  while  we 
pray  for  Thy  help: 

When  our  hearts  are  growing  cold  and 
dead,  and  we  are  losing  our  vision  of 
Thy  face,  and  living  as  though  life  had 
no  spiritual  reality:  help  us,  O  Ctod; 

When  the  evil  memories  of  the  past 
trouble  us,  and  we  mourn  over  early 
hopes  and  dreams  unrealized,  over  light 
within  us  turned  to  darkness,  and 
strength  to  weakness :  help  us,  O  God ; 

When  we  are  tempted  to  mean  and 
wicked  ways,  and  sin  puts  on  the  gar- 
ments which  make  it  seem  less  sinful  in 
our  sight :  help  us,  O  God ; 

When  we  are  called  to  difQcult  duty, 
to  work  in  loneliness  among  men,  and  to 
bear  burdens  that  are  hard  to  be  borne ; 
when  we  are  weary  of  our  work  and 
think  it  fruitless,  and  duty  is  painful  be- 
cause it  seems  improfltable:  help  us,  O 
God; 

When  the  unknown  future  troubles  us, 
and  amid  our  fears  and  anxieties  we  for- 
get the  eternal  love  and  care:  help  us, 
OGod; 

Stir  up  our  wills  to  seek  Thee  and  to 
find  Thee,  that  Thou  being  our  compan- 
ion and  guide  we  may  faithfully  follow 
after  Christ,  our  master.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
February  7,  and  Tuesday,  February  8,  be 
considered  as  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  REPEAL  OF  SECTION 
141  b)  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
'H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  and  section  703(b)  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  Act  of 
1959  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of 
section  8(a)(3)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended. 

ORDER   or   BtrSIIfESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
hour  tomorrow  Immediately  preceding 
the  quorum  and  vote  on  the  pending  clo- 
ture motion  be  equally  divided  and  con- 


trolled by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows: 

Unamimoxts-Consxnt  Acbkemznt 

Ordered,  That  on  Thursday,  February  10. 
1966.  before  the  Senate  proceeds  to  call  a 
quorum  and  then  vote  on  the  cloture  motion 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  on  the  motion 
to  take  up  H.R.  77,  that  the  1  hour  debate 
allowed  under  rule  XXII  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  is  some  real 
anxiety  about  completing  action  on  the 
GI  bill  of  rights,  and  also  the  so-called 
bank  merger  bill. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  Banking 
Committee  met  this  morning  and  moved 
to  concur  in  the  House  version. 

This  is  a  privileged  matter,  and  can 
be  taken  up  any  time,  notwithstanding 
the  pending  motion,  or  what  will  be  the 
pending  motion  with  respect  to  the  so- 
called  repeal  of  section  14  (b) . 

I  would  have  no  objection  If  that  could 
be  done.  I  presume  those  in  opposition 
should  be  notified,  and  I  believe  that  is 
being  undertaken  at  the  present  time. 

The  bank  merger  bill  probably  should 
come  first,  simply  because,  under  a  court 
decree,  there  is  a  time  limit;  and  since 
the  Senate  will  be  out  of  session  after 
tomorrow  until  noon  of  February  16,  It 
makes  it  all  the  more  urgent. 

My  suggestion  this  morning  was  that 
the  Senate  could  proceed  to  the  bank 
merger  bill,  and  thereafter  to  the  GI  bill 
if  agreeable;  or  the  GI  bill  could  be  set 
for  consideration  tomorrow,  with  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  the  vote 
come  immediately  after  the  cloture  vote, 
and  that  any  speeches  on  the  subject 
could  be  Inserted  in  the  Record,  and  the 
Senate  could  proceed  to  vote.  To  that  I 
would  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  veterans'  bill  involves  the  juris- 
diction of  more  than  one  Senate  com- 
mittee. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
committee  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  bill 
with  regard  to  most  of  its  provisions  and 
most  of  its  costs  has  approved  the  meas- 
ure. The  Committee  on  Finance  has 
Jurisdiction  of  segments  of  the  bill  which 
would  account  for  perhaps  10  or  15  per- 
cent of  the  overall  cost  of  the  measure; 
and  that  committee  this  morning  agreed 
that  It  would  not  assert  Jurisdiction,  and 
that  we  would  suggest  that  the  Senate 
go  ahead  and  vote  on  the  matter.  I 
assume  that  this  bill  will  be  passed  by 
a  large  majority.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  no  substantial  opposition  to  it. 

With  regard  to  the  banking  bill,  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  feels  that  perhaps 
his  Subcommittee  on  Monopoly  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  look  at  the 
measure;  and  I  believe  that  he  is  having 


some  conferences  and  discussions  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson]  with  regard  to  the 
monopoly  problem  and  the  question  of 
jurisdiction.  I  hope  that  that  matter 
can  be  resolved  between  those  two  Sena- 
tors, one  of  whom  speaks  for  an  impor- 
tant subcommittee  and  the  other  of 
whom  is  the  committee  chairman  of  the 
committee  having  jurisdiction  of  the  bill. 

I  hope  that  we  can  proceed  with  the 
GI  bill,  and  vote  on  it,  and  that  the 
matter  of  jurisdiction  with  regard  to  the 
other  measure  can  be  cleared  up  before 
the  Lincoln  Day  recess. 

I  point  out  that  so  far  as  the  veterans' 
biU  is  concerned,  there  is  no  Jurisdic- 
tional problem;  it  has  been  resolved. 
But  with  regard  to  the  other  matter,  at 
this  moment  we  are  still  confronted  with 
a  possible  question  of  Jurisdiction.  If 
not,  the  committee  may  wish  to  look  at 
the  measure  that  came  back  from  the 
House. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
supplement  my  observations  with  respect 
to  the  GI  bill.  I  had  two  conferences 
with  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]  yesterday,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  it  would  come  up  on 
Thursday.  We  have  had  no  further  dis- 
cussions about  it,  and  I  presume  he  has 
put  the  committee  on  notice. 

With  respect  to  the  merger  bill,  how- 
ever, I  have  talked  with  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robeftson]  this  morning, 
and  I  know  that  he  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  were  having  a  con- 
ference on  the  matter.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  can  make  his  motion  to 
refer  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  it  can  be  debated.  It  is  a  debatable 
motion;  however,  it  is  subject  to  tabling 
also.  The  very  question  that  he  has 
raised  was  presented  to  the  Senate  once 
before  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  and  it  was  voted  down 
by  the  Senate.  So  the  same  question 
recurs  now.  But  because  of  the  time 
factor  Involved,  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
the  better  part  of  wisdom  to  approach 
the  merger  bill  first,  and  especially  so 
in  view  of  the  understanding  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
yesterday. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  h(^3e  that  the  problem  with  re- 
spect to  the  bank  bill  can  be  resolved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  it,  though  so  far  as  I  know  at 
this  moment  it  has  not  been  resolved. 
I  hope  that  we  can  at  least  vote  on  the 
veterans'  measure  before  the  Senate  ad- 
journs tomorrow,  if  not  both  measures. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  veterans' 
matter  appears  to  be  noncontroversial,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  immediately 
following  the  vote  on  the  pending  cloture 
motion  tomorrow,  the  message  from  the 
House  on  S.  9  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  the  vote  thereon  be  had  immedi- 
ately after  the  clerk  reports  the  message 
on  the  motion  to  concur  in  the  House 
amendment,  with  or  without  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 
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lir.  DZRKSEN.  hbr.  President,  reserr- 
ing  the  right  to  object — and  only  for  this 
jmrpoM — It  might  be  poeslble  to  vacate 
the  concent  raquest  If  the  bill  does  not 
take  too  long  to  reach  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  a  f tirther  parliamentary 
InQulry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  It. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  believe  both  of  these 
bills  are  preferred,  are  they  not? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  they  can  come 
up  at  any  time? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mi.  long  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows: 

UNAKIMOUS-COIfSXNT    AosxxMxirr 

Ordered,  That  on  February  10,  1966,  Im- 
madlAtely  following  tbe  vote  on  the  pending 
cloture  motion,  the  message  from  the  House 
of  Repreaentatlvee  on  S.  9,  an  act  to  pro- 
vide readjustment  assistance  to  veterans  who 
serve  In  the  Armed  Porcea  during  the  Induc- 
tion period,  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
that  the  vote  on  concurring  in  the  House 
amendment,  with  or  without  amendment,  be 
taken  Immediately  after  the  clerk  reports  the 
message  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  a  ques- 
Uon? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Actually,  so  far  as  the 
bank  merger  bill  Is  concerned,  there  is  no 
question  as  to  jurisdiction.  The  Jurisdic- 
tion unquestionably  belongs  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  C\irrency.  How- 
ever, this  all  flows  from  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  to 
look  Into  the  matter. 

Last  year  ample  opportunity  was  given 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  ask 
for  some  sort  of  study,  which  it  never 
aaked  for;  but,  in  any  case,  could  the  dls- 
tingulahed  acting  majority  leader  tell  us 
at  approximately  what  point  in  time  this 
afternoon  the  bank  merger  bill  is  likely 
to  be  laid  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
know.  I  assume  it  would  be  likely  to 
move  with  the  conference  report,  which 
would  relate  to  the  discussions  now  going 
on  between  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  HaktJ  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  RouiTBOirl.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  bill,  as  amended  by 
the  House,  is  substantially  changed  from 
the  bill  which  the  Senate  passed  last 
year.  I  am  no  expert  on  the  matter  and 
therefore  am  not  in  a  position  to  debate 
it.  I  do  know  that  there  Is  disagreement 
between  Senators.  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate  long  enough  to  know  what  Sena- 
tors can  do  when  they  do  not  agree  on 
something  which  is  happening  in  the 
Senate.  I  have  Inconvenienced  the  Sen- 
ate on  oecaalon  when  I  felt  that  some- 
thing was  about  to  happen  that  I  be- 
lieved waa  not  a  good  thtaig. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  reason  I  ask  is  that 
some  Senators  wish  to  have  H  J%.  77  taken 


up.  For  thMr  convenience,  I  should  like 
to  have  some  idea  as  to  the  prospect  of 
considering  the  merger  bank  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  a 
privileged  matter.  Any  Senator  is 
privileged  to  call  it  up  at  any  time  during 
the  day.  I  would  hope  that  it  would  not 
be  called  up  until  there  was  some  oppor- 
tunity to  see  if  the  procedure  could  be 
agreed  upon  between  Senators  who  would 
like  to  vote  immediately  and  those  who 
may  wish  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the 
measure. 

We  have  had  these  occasions  before, 
when  a  measure  was  considered  by  an 
appropriate  legislative  committee.  That 
committee  acts  and  recommends  a  bill  to 
the  Senate,  and  another  committee  which 
has  jurisdiction,  or  at  least  is  competent 
in  experience  In  some  matter  relevant  to 
that  bill,  wishes  to  take  a  look  at  it,  al- 
though it  does  not  have  primary  juris- 
diction of  It.  This  is  a  question  which  I 
would  hope  would  be  settled  between 
Senators  who  have  responsibility  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  those 
responsible  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  shall  know  to- 
day, in  short  order,  what  the  attitude  of 
Senators  will  be  on  this  point.  I  would 
hope  that  they  could  arrange  that  the 
Senate  proceed  expeditiously.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  problem  Is,  but  I  should 
like  to  vote  on  it. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  »S.  1698  >  to  estab- 
lish a  procedure  for  the  review  of  pro- 
posed bank  mergers  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  necessity  for  the  dissolution  of 
merged  banks,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
without  prejudice  to  the  parliamentary 
rights  of  any  Senator  Involved,  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  and  that  statements 
during  the  transaction  of  morning  busi- 
ness be  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the  Senate   the  following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Thx  BClitast  Assistance  and  Sales  Act  or 
1966 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  promote  the  foreign  jxjUcy,  se- 
cxirlty  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
Statee  by  assisting  peoples  of  the  world  In 
their  efforts  toward  Internal  and  external  se- 
curity (with  an  Eu:companylng  p>&per);  to 
the   Committee   on   Foreign   Relations. 


Febnuiry  9,  1966 

Repost  of  FoRXiGif  CUiiUB  Settlement  Com- 

MISSION 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign  Clalnu 
Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  States 
Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  that  Commission,  for  the 
year  1964  (with  an  accompanying  report)- 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Reports  on  Pinal  Settlement  of  Claims 
OF  Certain  Indians 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  In- 
dlan  Claims  Commission,  Washington,  b.C 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  proceedings 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
the  claim  of  the  Yakima  Tribe  of  Indians, 
docket  No.  47-A  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Oommlssloner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  Washington,  b.C 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  proce»dlngi 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
the  claim  of  Chief  William  Puller,  Berth* 
Stewart.  Henry  Miller,  Archie  McWhlnney, 
Saturnlno  E.  Calac,  Lawrence  Burcell,  and 
Arthur  Treppa,  on  behalf  of  and  reprwent- 
Ing  an  Identifiable  group  of  the  Indians  of 
California,  known  as  the  Federated  Indians 
of  California,  docket  No.  12  (with  accom- 
panying papers):  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  memorial  signed 
by  Harry  F.  Cruz  Rodriguez,  of  Camuy, 
P.R.,  relating  to  the  form  of  government  tn 
Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  executive 
board  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  favoring  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act; 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  10185.  An  act  amending  certain  estate 
tax  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1939  (Rept.  No.  956). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  187.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences  (Rept.  No.  957); 

S.  Res.  212.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  for  making  certain  studies  (Rept.  No. 
956); 

S.  Res.  173.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
make  certain  Investl^tlons,  and  to  provide 
additional  funds  therefor  (Rept.  No.  959); 

S.  Res.  172.  Resolution  to  provide  addl- 
Uonal  funds  for  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  (Rept.  No.  960) ; 

8.  Res.  213.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  C<munerce  to  make  certain 
studies  (Rept.  No.  961) ; 

S.  Res.  214.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  making  certain  studies  (Rept. 
No.  962); 

S.  Res.  183.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations  to 
make  Investlgatloiui  mto  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  operations  of  all  branches  of 
Government  (Rept.  No.  963) ; 
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S.  Res.  186.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  to 
study  and  evaluate  the  effects  of  laws  per- 
taining to  proposed  reorganizations  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovernment  (Rept. 
No.  964 ) ; 

S.  Res.  182.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  to  ex- 
amine, investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  foreign 
assistance  operations  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment I  Rept.  No  9651 ; 

S  Res.  218.  Refolutlon  authorizing  the 
Cjmmittee  on  Government  Operations  to 
s:udy  the  origin  of  research  and  development 
programs  tiaanced  by  the  departments  ajid 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  (Rept. 
No.  966 ) ; 

S.  Res.  205.  Resolution  authorizing  a  study 
of  intergovernmental  relation 'hips  between 
the  United  Stnt.es  and  the  States  and  munici- 
palities  (Rept.  No.  967); 

t'.  Res.  IBI.  Resolution  to  study  certain 
fispects  of  national  security  and  international 
operations  (Rept.  No.  968) ; 

S.  Res.  171.  Resolution  to  provide  rddl- 
tlon.il  funds  for  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs   (Rept.  No.  969): 

S.  Res.  190.  Resolution  to  study  adminis- 
trative practice  and  procedure,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  970); 

S.  Res.  191,  Resolution  to  Investigate  antl- 
tru.=t  i-.v.d  mono;x)ly  laws  of  the  United  States 
iRcpt  No.  9711 : 

S  Res.  194.  Resolution  to  investigate  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  constitutional  rights  (Rept. 
No  P72): 

S.  Res.  195.  Resolution  to  Investigate  crim- 
inal  laws   and   procedures    iRept.   No.   973); 
S.  Res.  192.  Resolution  to  con.slder  matters 
pertaining  to  Fedrral  charters,  holidays,  and 
celebrations  (Rept.  No.  974) : 

S.  Res.  196.  Resolution  to  study  matters 
pertaining  to  Immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tloii  (Rept.  No.  975): 

S    Res.   197.  Resolution  to  Investigate  the 
."^ministration,  operation,  and  enforcement 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  (Rept.  No.  976) ; 
S.  Res.   199.  Resolution   to   Investigate  Ju- 
venile delinquency  (Rept.  No.  977); 

S.  Rps.  200.  Resolution  to  investigate  na- 
tional penitentiaries  i  Rept.  No.  978); 

S.  Res.  201.  Re.<^lution  to  examine  and  re- 
•■:pw  the  administration  of  the  Patent  Office 
R^-pt.  No.  979) : 

S.  Res.  202.  Resolution  to  Investigate  prob- 
:ems  created  by  tlie  How  of  refugees  and 
escapees  from  communistic  tyranny  (Rept. 
No.  930 ) ; 

S.  Res.  203.  Resolution  to  study  revision 
and  codification  of  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States   (Rept.  No.  981); 

S.  Res  215.  Resolution  to  authorize  addi- 
tional staff  for  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare    (Rept.  No.  982); 

S  Res.  100.  Re.solution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  lor  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
Sce  and  Civil  Service  for  continuation  of 
certain   studies    (Rept.    No.    983); 

5.  Res.  206.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  to  make  a  study 
cf  a:iy  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  flood 
control,  navigation,  rivers  and  harbors, 
water  and  air  pollution,  public  buildings, 
and  all  features  of  resource  development  and 
economic  growth  (Rept.  No.  984); 

S.  Res  209.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
the  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elections 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion   (Rept,    No.    985); 

S.  Res.  211.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  (Rept.  No.  986); 

S.  Res.  178.  Resolution  to  pro\'lde  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business   (Rept.  No.  987);   and 

S.  Res.  189,  Resolution  to  continue  and  to 
provide  additional  funds  for  the  Special  Com- 
nuttee  on  Aging  (Rept,  No,  988). 
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By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration; 
with  an  amendment: 

S.  Bes.  198.  Resolution  to  study  and  ex- 
amine the  Federal  judicial  system  (Rept.  No. 
990);  and 

S.  Res.  193.  Resolution  authorizing  a  study 
of  matters  pertaining  to  constitutional 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  989). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without   additional   amendment: 

S.  Res.  188,  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  for  further  study  of  migra- 
tory labor  (Rept.  No.  991). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 
As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

Brig.  Gen.  Howard  W.  Cannon,  and  stmdry 
other  officers,  for  appointment  in  the  Air 
Force  Reserve, 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SE31VICES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
I  report  favorably  the  nominations  of 
166  general  officers  In  the  Army,  63  gen- 
eral officers  in  the  Air  Force,  and  43  flag 
officers  in  the  Navy.  I  ask  that  these 
names  be  printed  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE  In  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  ordered  to  be  printed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Lt.  Gen.  Charles  Hartwell  Bonesteel  III. 
Army  of  the  Uiiited  SUtes  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army),  for  appointment  as  senior  U.S. 
Army  member  of  the  Military  Staff  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  Nations; 

Maj.  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  Boyle,  U.S. 
Army,  and  Maj.  Gen.  James  Benjaniln  Lam- 
p>er,  US,  Army,  to  be  assigned  to  positions 
of  importance  and  responsibility  designated 
by  the  Pretldent.  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general; 

Maj,  Gen.  Jack  D  Donohew  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force ) ,  U.S.  Air  Force,  and 
sundry  otlier  officers,  for  appointment  in  the 
Regular  Air  Force: 

Maj.  Gen.  George  Ruhlen,  Army  of  the 
United  States  )  brigadier  general,  U.S.  Army ) . 
and  sundry  other  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Reguliu-  Army  of  the  United  States: 

Lt.  Gen.  William  Wilson  Quinn,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army) ,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the 
grade  of  lieutennnt  general: 

Maj.  Gen.  Ash  ton  Herbert  Manhaxt.  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general: 

Frank  T.  Norrls,  George  E.  Moore  II,  and 
Robert  R.  Wcx)dlng,  for  temporary  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  In  the  Navy; 

Norvell  G.  Ward,  and  sundry  other  ofBcers, 
for  permanent  promotion  In  the  Navy; 

Rear  Adm.  Edward  J.  Pahy,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ships; 

Vice  Adm.  John  L.  Chew,  US.  Navy,  and 
Vice  Adm.  John  J.  Hyland,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President,  in  the  grade  of  vice  admiral; 


Vice  Adm.  Charles  L.  Melson,  'UJS.  Navy, 
and  Rear  Adm.  Edmund  B.  Taylor,  U.S.  Navy, 
when  retired,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  vice  admirals:   and 

Chaplain  (Col.)  Francis  Leon  Sampson. 
U.S.  Army,  for  temporary  appointment  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  In  the  grade  of 
brigadier   general. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  In 
addition.  I  report  favorably  485  nomina- 
tions In  the  Army  in  the  grade  of  major 
and  below,  and  4.697  nominations  In  the 
Air  Force  in  the  grade  of  major  and  be- 
low. Since  these  names  have  already 
been  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, in  order  to  .save  the  expense  of  print- 
ing on  tiie  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  In- 
fonnation  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Robert  G.  Taylor,  U.S.  Air  Force,  for  ap- 
pointment as  permanent  professor.  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy; 

Mason  C.  Reddlx,  and  sundry  other  per- 
.•«-<ns.  for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force; 

Alvln  D,  Aaronson,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States:  and 

Nellie  J.  Zalesney,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  reappointment  in  the  active  list  of 
the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  Sutes. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance ; 

LlKle  C  Carter.  Jr  .  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

■  H 

BTI.I.q    INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read   the  first 
time,   and,   by  unanimous  consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows; 
By  Mr  HOLLAND: 

S.  2901.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Esteban 
Fernandez  Noda;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  _ 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  2902.  A  bill  to  .amend  title  V  nf  the  Na- 
tional Defen.Ke  Education  Act  of  1958  In  order 
to  authorize,  as  part  of  a  State  program  pur- 
suant to  such  title,  short-term  trailing 
Fessions  for  persons  engaged  In  certain  guid- 
ance and  counseling  in  such  State;  to  the 
Committee  on  L.ibor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he 
intnxluced  the  ab.)ve  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   SMATHERS    (for  hlmrelf   and 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jer^ev  i  : 

S.  2903.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
.Soclil  Security  -Act  so  as  to  extend  through 
September  30.  1966  the  initial  enrolLment 
period  for  coverage  under  the  program  of 
supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged  provided  under  part  B  of  such 
title;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr   Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  the  above  bill  was  introduced, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BATH: 

S.  2904.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clarence  C. 
and  Lucy  W.  Russell;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFP: 

S.  2905.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  study  and  formulate  a  com- 
prehensive plan  containing  recommendations 
regarding  the  action  that  should  be  taken 
to    preserve,    develop,    and    make    accessible 
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for  pobUo  UM  aiul  bcneflt  ths  Long  laUad 
Sound  And  nUtad  ilionUne  areaa  in  the 
StatM  of  New  Tork,  Connecticut,  and  Rbode 
leUnd:  to  tlie  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Ina\ilar  Ailaln. 

(See  tlie  remark*  of  Ui.  Rxbicott  wben  he 
Introduced  tbe  above  bill,  wblcb  appear  un- 
der a  eeperate  beading. ) 
ByUr.  ERVXN: 

S.  aeoe.  a  bUl  to  amend  chapter  47  (Uni- 
form Code  of  Mllltarj  Justice)  of  title  10, 
United  SUtea  Code,  by  creating  alngle-of- 
flcer  general  and  special  courts -martlai,  pro- 
viding for  law  offlcere  on  special  courts-mar- 
tial, affording  accused  persons  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  represented  in  certain  special 
oourt-martlal  proceedings  by  counsel  hav- 
ing tbe  quallflcatlon*  of  defense  counsel  de- 
tailed for  general  courts-martial,  providing 
for  certain  pretrial  proceedings  and  other 
procedural  changes,  and  for  other  purpoees, 
and 

S.  2S07.  A  bUI  to  amend  chapter  47  (Uni- 
form Code  of  Ullltaxy  Justice)  of  tlUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorise  the  Judge 
AdTOOate  Oeneral  to  grant  relief  In  certain 
court-martial  cases,  to  extend  the  time  with- 
in which  an  accused  may  petition  for  a  new 
trial,  and  for  other  purp>oees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Exvnf  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
PlOtTTT)  : 

S.  3908.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1994  to  prevent  certain  em- 
ployees of  commimlty  action  agencies  and 
Volunteers  In  Service  to  America  from  en- 
gaging In  pernicious  political  activities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mrru>HT  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  wblch  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading. ) 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Smh-h)  (by  request)  : 
S.  3909.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research  and  development. 
construction  of  facilities,  and  administrative 
operations,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  AmmaoN  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  BRSWSTKR : 
8.  3910.  A  bUl  to  Increase  the  salaries  of 
oAoers  and  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  and  the  Plre  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park  Police. 
azMl  the  White  House  Police;  to  the  Commlt- 
t«e  on  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Baawsm  when  he 
introduoad  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  TALMADOK   (for  himself.  Mr. 

SALtotinkLL,  Mr.  RussKLL  of  South 

Carolina.     Mr.     Tovwo     of     North 

Dakota.   Ifr.   AU.OTT,   Mr.    Pkrtoax. 

Mr.  BsmnrT,  Mr.  Savix,  Mr.  Szxp- 

■ow,  Mr.  MClNTTKS,  Mr.  Moas,  Ui. 

itntKat,  Mr.  Muxor,  Mr.  Biblb,  and 

Mr.  MoMTOTA) : 

8.3911.  A   bUl   to   amend   section   301    of 

the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended;  to  the 

Committee  on  Finance. 


TRADHNO  sessions  for  OUIDANCrE 
COUNSELORS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  Appropriate  reference,  a  bUi 
to  amend  title  V  of  the  National  Def  enM 
Education  Act  to  authorize  short-term 
training  ■earirmi  for  guidance  counaelorB 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Junior  ooUeces.  and  technical  Institutes. 


This  measure  has  been  suggested  to 
me  by  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Education  as  being  helpful  to  keep 
these  guidance  counselors  up  to  date  In 
changing  £u-eas  of  concern  related  to 
their  work,  such  as  employment  trends, 
job  requirements,  new  and  changing  edu- 
cational opportunities,  armed  services 
opportunities  and  obligations,  and  guid- 
ance of  the  dlsadvsmtaged.  It  is  con- 
templated that  the  training  sessions 
would  be  of  1  or  2  weeks'  duration  with 
speakers,  panelists,  and  other  resource 
persons  to  be  drawn  from  colleges  and 
universities,  government  agencies,  busi- 
ness and  industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 

The  bill  (S.  2902)  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  In  order  to  authorize,  as  part  of  a 
State  program  pursuant  to  such  title, 
short-term  training  sessions  for  persons 
engsiged  in  certain  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing in  such  State,  introduced  by  Mr. 
JAvrrs,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


EXTENSION  OP  INITLAL  ENROLL- 
MENT PERIOD  FOR  COVERAGE 
UNDER  PROGRAM  OF  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL MEDICAL  INSURANCE 
FOR   THE   AGED 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  and  myself,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  extend  through  September  30, 
1966,  the  initial  enrollment  period  for 
coverage  under  the  program  of  supple- 
mental medical  insurance  for  the  aged. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1965,  we  fully 
Intended  that  each  and  every  qualified 
person  should  be  able  to  enroll  for  the 
voluntary  medical  insurance  program 
provided  as  part  B  of  the  medicare  plan. 

At  the  time  congressional  delibera- 
tions began,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  a  deadline  of  March  31,  1966, 
would  offer  reasonable  time  for  such  en- 
rollment. The  legislation,  however,  was 
passed  several  months  later  than  antici- 
pated. 

In  the  months  that  followed  passage 
of  the  amendments,  the  Social  Security 
Administration  launched  one  of  the 
greatest  public  information  programs 
ever  made  in  this  Nation.  The  objective : 
to  notify  those  who  would  lose  major 
benefits  if  they  did  not  act  by  March  31. 

It  became  apparent,  however,  that 
even  these  great  efforts  would  not  be 
sufficient. 

On  December  28, 1965,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportimity  launched  Opera- 
tion Medicare  Alert,  to  accelerate  the 
public  information  program  and  to  reach 
those  elderly  Americans — primarily 
tho6e  In  urban  areas — who  have  not 
yet  registered  for  the  voluntary  insur- 
ance. 

This  was  a  commendable  and  far- 
reaching  progrsmi.  and  I  believe  that  the 
SSA  and  the  OEO  deserve  considerable 


commendation  for  their  concern  about 
many  millions  of  Americans. 

But  even  with  these  efforts,  misgivings 
stUl  persist  about  whether  the  March  31 
deadline  will  suffice.  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  Include  in  the  Record 
three  articles  written  by  the  authorita- 
tive columnist,  Sylvia  Porter.  She 
clearly  and  vividly  describes  the  poten- 
tial losses  to  those  who  do  not  meet  the 
March  31  deadline.  I  also  present  for  the 
Record  a  letter  which  I  have  written  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mi- 
gratory Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  The  letter  is  self- 
explanatory,  and  it  adds  to  the  concern 
of  those  who  fear  that  the  March  31 
deadline  will  come  and  go  without  maxi- 
mum registration  of  those  eligible  for 
this  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  text  of  the  medi- 
care legislation  clearly  states  that  March 
31  is  the  deadline;  it  will  take  action  by 
Congress  to  change  that  deadline.  I 
believe  that  such  action  must  be  taken 
now.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  fact  sheet  and  explanation  which 
give  additional  reasons  for  prompt  ac- 
tion printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  arti- 
cles, letter,  and  fact  sheet  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2903)  to  amend  tiUe 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as 
to  extend  through  September  30,  1966, 
the  Initial  enrollment  period  for  coverage 
imder  the  program  of  supplementary 
medical  insurance  benefits  for  the  aged 
provided  under  part  B  of  such  title,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Smathers  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Willums  of  New  Jersey),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to   the  Committee   on   Finance. 

The  articles,  letter,  and  fact  sheet  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Willuus  of  New  Jersey 
are  as  follows : 

Medicare  Eligibles  Slow  in  Enbollxno 
(First  of  a  series  by  Sylvia  Porter) 

By  the  Social  Security  Administration'! 
latest  count,  only  10.1  million  elderly  citi- 
zens— 64  percent  of  thoee  eligible — have  en- 
rolled  in  the  new  $3-a-montb  voluntary 
doctor-insurance  plan  which,  starting  July 
1.  will  cover  tl.l  bUllon  in  doctor  bill  Insur- 
ance annually.  To  date,  more  than  1.1  mU- 
llon  citizens  aged  66  or  over  have  flatly 
turned  down  the  offer.  About  7  million  have 
not  yet  responded  either  way  despite  tbe 
Oovemment's  massive  sales  drive  and  tbe 
repeated  urging  of  employers,  physicians, 
private   insxirance  companies,   etc. 

The  tragedy  Is  that  millions  are  falling  to 
sign  up  for  the  voluntary  program  becauEC  of 
gross  misunderstanding  or  gross  Ignorance 
of  what  the  Insurance  actually  would  do  for 
them.  By  falling  to  sign  up.  they  coiUd  be 
making  an  enormoxis  financial  sacrifice. 

Studies  Just  completed  by  Social  Security 
and  other  agencies,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, reveal  these  facts : 

A  vast  majority  of  those  whose  financial 
condition  Is  most  precarious  are  precisely 
those  who  already  have  said  no  or  who  have 
said  nothing  about  their  Intentions  to  enroll. 

Among  those  who  have  indicated  to  Inter- 
viewers that  they  understand  what  benefits 
will  be  available,  06  percent  already  have 
signed  up — against  a  dismal  16  percent  erf 
signers  among  those  who  have  Indicated 
Ignorance  of  what  the  program  will  mean. 
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While  most  elderly  citizens  are  aware  that 
medicare's  doctor-insurance  benefits  begin 
July  1,  few  realize  that  the  enrollment  dead- 
line for  all  those  who  were  65  or  over  before 
January  1,  1966,  Is  March  31 — 3  months 
earlier.  (For  those  reaching  65  on  January 
1  or  later,  the  enrollment  period  runs  from 
3  months  before  the  month  of  your  birthday, 
the  month  of  your  birthday,  through  3 
months  after  it.) 

Even  fewer  realize  that  unless  they  enroll 
by  March  31  they  will  not  get  another  chance 
to  enroll  until  October  1,  1967,  and  they'll 
not  be  eligible  for  benefits  until  July  1968. 

Of  those  interviewed  one  in  five  had  for- 
gotten that  they  had  even  received  doctor- 
Insurance  application  cards  last  fall  and 
nearly  as  many  had  lost  their  cards  In  the 
interim. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  rejecting  group 
reported  that  the  reason  they  had  turned 
down  the  offer  was  that  they  couldn't  afford 
even  the  cutrate  (3-a-month  premium  for 
this  medicare  plan — apparently  unaware  that 
many  local  welfare  agencies  and  some  private 
employers  have  offered  to  pick  up  the  tab 
for  these  very  poor. 

But  the  biggest  tragedy  is  that  more  than 
half  of  those  who  said  no  to  medicare's 
voluntary  Insurance  plan  did  so  on  the 
grounds  that  they  already  have  private  In- 
surance or  some  other  means  to  cover  doctor 
bills.  A  majority  do  not  realize  that  virtu- 
ally all  private  and  company  health  tnsur- 
snce  policies  are  to  be  drastically  changed — 
or  eliminated  altogether — on  July  1,  when 
medicare  benefits  begin.  The  revised  plana 
win  be  designed  to  take  up  where  medicare 
leaves  off — but  not  to  provide  basic  doctor 
bill  coverage. 

Almost  certain  to  be  cut  out  from  private 
health  policies  for  the  elderly  as  of  July  1 
are  these  costs  to  be  provided  under  the 
medicare  doctor-insurance  program:  physi- 
cians' fees  for  office,  home  and  hospital  or 
nursing-home  consultations  and  services; 
psychiatrists'  consultation  fees;  up  to  100 
home  visits  by  skilled  nurses,  social  workers, 
therapists  (in  addition  to  the  maximum  100 
visits  provided  under  the  medicare  hospital 
plan);  ambulance  costs;  surgical  dressings; 
radioisotope  treatment;  artificial  limbs,  and 
ilmllar  medical  hardware. 

Instead,  virtually  all  private  health  insur- 
ers win  offer  new,  nonduplicating  policies 
built  around  what  the  medicare  doctor  insur- 
ance plan  does  not  cover. 

Obviously,  It  Is  Imperative  that  you  find 
out  at  once  what  Is  scheduled  to  happen  to 
the  health  insurance  you  now  own  when 
medicare's  voluntary  doctor  insiirance  be- 
comes effective.  Also  alert  your  elderly  rela- 
tives or  friends  to  the  Importance  of  an 
tamedlate  check. 

Tomorrow:  What  you  forfeit  if  you  don't 
enroll. 


MEDicAaE  Dbadline  Is  2  Months  Awat 
(Second  of  three  articles  by  Sylvia  Porter) 

The  enrollment  deadline  for  voluntary  doc- 
tor Insurance  under  the  medicare  law  is 
March  31 — only  2  months  away.  Yet  millions 
of  potential  beneficiaries  are  not  aware  of 
this  deadline  or  of  the  consequences  of  not 
signing  up  before  March  31.  By  last  count, 
only  54  percent  of  thoee  eligible — 10  mil- 
lion—had actually  enrolled. 

What  are  the  consequences  to  you.  the 
citizen  aged  65  or  over — or  to  your  elderly 
relatives  or  friends — of  not  signing  up  for 
tte  voluntary  doctor-insurance  plan  in  the 
Inunedlate  future? 

If  you  don't  sign  up  In  time,  you  will  not  be 
eligible  for  medicare  doctor-bill  payments 
D-glnnlng.  July  1— basically,  80  percent  of 
your  doctor,  surgeon,  and  other  specialists' 
DUls  for  services  to  you  at  home,  in  the  hos- 
pital, clinic,  or  nursing  home. 

If  you  were  66  or  over  before  January  1. 
you  win  forfeit  the  chance  to  enroll  in  the 


voluntary  program  unUl  October  1987,  and 
the  chance  to  receive  any  benefits  until  July 
1968.  (For  thoee  reaching  66  on  January  1 
or  later,  the  7-month  enrollment  period  runs 
from  3  months  before  the  month  of  yovu 
birthday  until  3  months  after  it.) 

Tou  almost  surely  will  forfeit  the  chance 
for  any  reasonably  priced  doctor-bill  insur- 
ance through  private  Insurers,  cconpany 
health  policies,  etc.  Virtually  all  policies 
now  duplicating  the  forthcoming  medicare 
programs — probably  including  any  plan  in 
which  you  are  now  enrolled — will  either  be 
greatly  modified  to  provide  only  covers^  not 
offered  by  medicare,  or,  in  some  cases,  will  be 
canceled  altogether.  Some  insurance  com- 
panies will  offer  the  extra  medicare-plus 
coverage  only  to  those  who  are  enrolled  In  the 
medicare  voluntary  doctor-Insurance  plan. 

If  you  fail  to  enroll  by  Btorch  31  you  will 
have  to  pay  a  10  percent  higher  premium  for 
each  year  in  which  you  fail  to  enroll.  You 
have  only  3  years  In  which  to  enroll  at  all. 

If  you  insist  on  private  doctor  Insurance 
instead  of  the  m«llcare  plan,  youll  pay 
heavily  for  it.  It's  a  virtual  certainty  that 
the  policy  would  have  to  be  drawn  up  for 
you — the  Individual  elderly  citizen — and  you 
would  not  get  the  financial  advantages  of 
risk-spreading  or  the  group  policy.  You 
also  must  make  sure  your  insurer  will  actually 
be  offering  such  Individual  policies. 

If  you  sign  up  for  medicare,  though,  you'll 
get  an  unprecedented  bargain  Insurance 
rate.  It's  estimated  that  a  private  Insurer 
would  charge  at  least  $18  a  month  to  pro- 
vide the  entire  medicare  hospital  and  volun- 
tary doctor- Insurance  packeige — of  which  $6 
would  be  for  the  doctor  Insurance  alone. 
You,  of  course,  pay  nothing  for  the  hospital 
part  of  the  plan,  and  only  $3  a  month  for  the 
doctor-Insurance  plan — a  sum  matched  by  a 
Federal   Government's  contribution. 

If  you  postpone  enrollment  until  the  final 
month — ^March — you  might  have  to  face  a 
maddening  crush  at  the  social  security 
office  to  get  answers  to  any  questions  you 
have.  The  Jam  is  expected  to  start  in  early 
March  and  to  reach  nigh  Intolerable  pro- 
portions soon  after.  If  you  have  questions, 
ask  them  now  at  the  social  seciirity  office. 

What  are  the  odds  that  the  March  31  dead- 
line will  be  extended?  It  is  not  out  of  the 
question,  particularly  if  the  enrollment  lag 
continues.  But  an  extension  would  take  new 
congressional  action  and  the  speed  of  Con- 
gress' response  can't  be  foretold. 

It's  plain  commonsense.  If  you  Intend  to 
sign  up  for  medicare's  voluntary  doctor  In- 
surance— as  employers,  labor  unions,  private 
Instirers,  and  physicians  the  Nation  over  are 
now  urging — do  so  at  once. 

(Note. — If  you  change  your  mind  about 
a  "yes"  decision  on  the  doctor-Insurance 
plan,  you  still  can  pull  out  any  time  be- 
fore July  1.  But  a  'no"  decision  can't  be 
changed  after  March  31.) 

Medicare  Misundeiistood  bt  Milxjons  or 
Eligible 

(Third  of  three  articles   by  Sylvia   Porter) 

A  majority  of  U.S.  citizens  aged  65  or  over 
today  are  functionally  Illiterate.  English  is 
a  second  language  for  nearly  one  In  four  of 
our  elderly. 

Of  citizens  65  or  older,  one  in  three  has  a 
yearly  Income  of  less  than  •  1,600.  For  three 
out  of  four  social  security  benefits — averag- 
ing less  than  $1,000  a  year  for  a  retired  Indi- 
vidual— are  the  key  sources  of  Income. 

These  chilling  facts  help  explain  why  there 
Is  such  gross  misunderstanding  and  igno- 
rance of  how  medicare's  $3-a-month  volun- 
tary doctor  insurance  plan  will  work — and 
why  so  many  millions  of  social  security  ben- 
eficiaries have  failed  to  sign  up  for  the 
plan. 

Of  16  million  doctor  insurance  application 
cards  mailed  by  tbe  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration last  September  and  October,  only 


about  1 1  nuillon  have  been  returned  and  only 
about  10.1  million  of  those  who  returned 
the  application  signed  up.  Social  security 
Is  now  In  the  midst  of  a  second  mass  mailing 
to  thoee  who  haven't  responded  or  who 
turned  down  the  offer.  It  also  has  appealed 
to  1.2  million  others  not  now  receiving  so- 
cial security  benefits  who  are  eligible  to  sign 
up  for  the  doctor  Insurance. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
launched  a  $2  million  80-clty  Operation 
Medicare  Alert,  employing  more  than  5,000 
elderly  citizens  to  promote  attendance  at 
educational  meetings  and  personally  to  track 
down  hundreds  of  thousands  of  shut-ins. 

The  U.S.  Agriculture  Department  Is  stag- 
ing a  similar  hunt  In  rural  areas,  using  ex- 
tension agents,  home  economists,  forest 
rangers. 

Explanations  of  the  plan  have  been  trans- 
lated Into  22  foreign  languages  and  are  now 
being  dUtrlbuted  at  local  meetings  and  to 
foreign -language  newspapers  and  radio 
stations. 

U.S.  corporations  and  unions  are  getting 
In  touch  with  employees  and  pensioners  now 
65  or  over,  to  give  deUlls  of  medicare  benefits 
and  to  urge  enrollment  In  the  voluntary 
Insurance  plan. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  dug 
through  tax  records  to  find  others  who  may 
be  eligible — and  welfare  offices  the  Nation 
over  are  explaining  details  to  the  elderly  on 
relief. 

Physicians  from  coast  to  coast  at  tbe 
request  of  their  medical  societies,  are  urging 
elderly  patients  to  sign  up  for  the  voluntary 
medicare  insurance. 

It's  the  moet  massive  sales  drive  for  social 
security  since  the  original  act  went  on  the 
books  a  generation  ago  for  the  fact  la  that 
the  medicare  doctor  Insurance  plan  U  a 
bargain  to  the  elderly.  It's  estimated  that 
the  entire  medicare  package  of  hospital  and 
voluntary  doctor  Insurance  la  worth  $216  a 
year  to  the  insured  Individual.  Yet  he  pays 
nothing  for  the  hospital  part  of  the  plan  and 
Just  $36  a  year  for  the  doctor  Insurance  part. 
The  Federal  Government  Is  contrlbutlnc  a 
matching  $36  a  year. 

In  Instances  where  even  the  $3  a  month 
Is  prohibitively  expensive  to  the  eligible 
recipient,  a  growing  number  of  local  welfare 
offices  and  private  employers  are  offering  to 
take  over  the  cost. 

For  the  elderly  who  today  cannot  afford 
major  medical  Insurance  coverage,  medi- 
care's combined  free  hospital  Insurance  and 
low-cost  doctor  Insurance  will  provide  key 
financial  protection  against  the  terror  of 
astronomical  Illness  expenses. 

For  thoee  who  today  have  Inadequate 
health  Insurance,  the  package  will  be  a  sub- 
stantial help. 

For  all.  It  can — and  many  private  insurers 
are  certain  It  will— become  a  foundation  on 
which  we'll  build  further  health  protection 
through  private  insurance. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Labor  and 

PtTBuc  Weltaxb, 

SUBCOMMnTEE    ON    MlGRATOaT    LaBOK. 

Dear  Friend:  The  voluntary  medical  In- 
sxu^noe  program  contained  In  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1965  will  be  avail- 
able to  persons  over  68  provided  they  enroll 
by  March  31,  1966.  Persons  who  have  never 
worked  under  social  security  or  who  may 
have  worked  to  some  extent  but  not  enough 
to  qualify  for  cash  benefits  are  also  eligible. 

It  U  highly  Important  that  we  help  our 
elderly  meet  this  deadline.  If  an  Individual 
does  not  enroll  by  March  31,  1966,  he  will 
not  be  eligible  to  qualify  for  voluntary  medi- 
cal insurance  untu  the  next  general  enroll- 
ment which  begins  in  October  1967.  Lat« 
enroUees  will  also  be  faced  with  higher  pre- 
miums and  will  not  receive  actual  coverage 
until  6  to  9  months  after  enrollment. 
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To  (Ut«.  Mvcr*!  million  oX  th»  elderly 
liAve  not  filed  applications.  Among  Uiese 
are  many  fannwofkera  who,  due  to  their 
Imek.  of  education  or  communication  with 
oocnmunlty  org&olzatlona,  have  no  Jcnowl- 
edge  of  theae  programs.  Ironically,  these 
are  the  people  who,  because  of  their  low 
Income  and  laclt  of  adequate  medical  treat- 
ment, need  these  benefits  the  most. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opi>ortunlty  and 
the  Social  Security  Administration  have 
Joined  forces  In  Operation  Medicare  Alert 
to  give  Information  on  the  very  matter  dis- 
cussed in  this  letter.  This  program,  however, 
will  for  the  most  part  reach  only  thoee  living 
In  urban  areas.  I  am,  therefore,  asking  your 
assistance  In  Informing  the  rural  elderly 
of  the  benefits  which  they  are  eligible  to 
receive  under  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965  and  to  assist  them  In  applying 
for  theae  benefits  before  March  31,  1966. 

To  learn  how  you  may  help  In  this  en- 
deavor, I  urge  that  you  contact  your  local 
social  security  office  or  the  appropriate 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  regional 
office.  In  the  event  you  are  not  In  a  position 
to  take  direct  action,  I  suggest  that  you  con- 
tact your  local  chamber  of  commerce  or 
other  civic  Institutions  In  your  community. 

Your  assistance  on  this  vital  matter  will 
be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HARkisoN  A.  WnxuMs,  Jr. 

Fact  Shixt  on  S.  2903:  "To  Amknd  TnXE 
XVin  or  THX  Social  Securitt  Act  so  as  To 
Errrirs  THmouoH  SimTMBBi  30.  1966.  the 
IirriTAL  BmoLLMtm  Pkuod  ron  Contrace 

UlfDEB      THE      PVOCKAM      OF      StJPIT.E  MENTAL 
MXDICAL  IlfSTTRAIfCZ  FOR  THE  AGED" 

pkovmoNs  or  THE  bux 

1.  Extends  from  March  31,  1966  to  Septem- 
ber 30.  1966,  the  initial  enrollment  period  for 
applying  for  coverage  under  the  voluntary 
medical  Insurance  provisions  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  of  1966. 

2.  Allows  Individuals  who  enroll  after 
MATCh  31,  1966.  and  prior  to  July  1,  1966, 
to  recalve  voluntary  health  Insurance  bene- 
au  as  of  August  1.  1966,  instead  or  waiting 
unUl  1968. 

3.  Allows  Individuals  who  enroll  after 
July  1,  1966.  but  prior  to  October  1.  ltf6o. 
to  begin  receiving  benefits  on  the  first  day  of 
the  second  month  following  the  month  of  en- 
rollment Instead  of  in  1066 

Kxample:  If  an  .ndlvtdual  enrolls  un  July 
3,  1966,  he  will  begin  to  receive  benefits  on 
September  i.  1966 

4.  The  bill  would  provide  regular  en- 
rollment proced'ores  for  the  period  April  1, 
1966  to  September  30,  1966.  m  Ueu  o:  the 
present  discretionary  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  to  allow  enrollment  during  that 
period  to  persons  missing  the  March  31  dead- 
line for  good  cause.  While  it  is  hoped  ihui 
the  SecreUry  will  Interpret  this  section  lib- 
erally and  Issue  regul-itlons  aiding  late  en- 
rollces  to  the  maximum  deirree  jjosflbl", 
thus  far  regtjlatlons  Implementing  this  dis- 
cretionary authority  have  not  been  Issued  and 
It  would  be  most  unwise  to  assume  that  the 
discretionary  authority  can  be  used  to 
achieve  blanket  extension.  It  Is  appropriate. 
therefore,  to  lengthen  the  enrollment  period 
by  legislation,  thereby  allowing  all  of  our 
Nation's  elderly  to  have  adequate  time  to 
enroll  for  benefiu. 

NKZD 

1.  Under  preeent  law.  Public  Law  89-97. 
voluntary  medical  Insurance  Is  available  to 
«U  persons  over  68  If  they  enroll  in  the  pro- 
gram by  March  31,  1966.  The  cost  of  this 
Insuraace  Is  %a  per  month,  »3  to  be  paid  bv 
th«  applicant  and  (3  by  the  Federal  Oovern'- 
ment.  ntllure  to  enroll  by  the  deadline  date 
causM  a  loM  of  eligibility  until  October 
1967 — th«  next  open  enrollment  date.  At 
that  time  the  premiums  Increase  and  cover- 
ag«  doM  not  begin  for  «  to  9  months  there- 


after— the  spring  of  1968.  This  on  its  face 
creates  a  severe  hardship  in  that  there  is  a 
2-yeax  denial  of  these  beneSis  tor  our  Na- 
tion's elderly. 

2.  The  dlflicuUy.  in  communicating  the 
1965  act's  provifi.ons  to  our  Nation's  elderly 
Is  further  compounded  by  the  fact  that  over 
2  million  people  who  have  never  enrolled  in 
social  security  are  eligible  for  the  voluntary 
medical  insurance.  To  date,  there  is  no  ei- 
fective  method  of  reaching  these  people. 

3.  Of  the  Nations  19.5  million  people  over 
tlie  age  of  05.  only  11.5  million  have  presently 
enrolled.  One  million  who  hiive  been  con- 
tacted nave  refused  enrollment;  another  mil- 
lion are  currently  hav.ng  their  applications 
processed.  Of  I'ne  remaining  6  million.  4  mil- 
lion have  been  sent  niaiLngs  and  applica- 
tions. However,  wrong  addresses,  lack  of 
knowledge  and  communication  with  com- 
munity orgauiz^itions.  causes  wiiich  are  most 
prevalent  among  our  Nation's  poor,  no  re- 
plies have  been  received  froni  these  4  million 
elderly.  An  additional  2  million  people  have 
not  been  contacted  at  all  in  regard  to  the 
program — mainly  those  who  previously  were 
not  covered  by  social  security.  As  many  as 
6  million  of  our  elderly,  comprising  our  Na- 
tion's lowest  economic  groups,  are  still  to  be 
reached. 

4.  The  elderly  who  have  not  been  contacted 
are  those  who  need  medical  insurance  most. 
Of  the  members  of  our  population  65  and 
over,  23  percent  live  on  charity.  31  percent 
must  still  work  for  a  living,  and  27  percent 
are  dependent  on  pensions,  social  security, 
and  support  by  close  relatives. 

5  During  the  less  than  40  working  days, 
excluding  Sundays,  remaining  before  the 
first  enrollment  period  terminates,  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  contact  these  6  million 
elderly  citizens  who.  as  a  re.=ult,  will  have 
to  wait  almost  2  years  before  becoming 
eligible  for  voluntary  medical  Insurance. 
Therefore,  those  people  Congress  Intended 
to  help  the  mast  by  the  1965  act  will  be 
excluded  from  coverage  for  2  years  due  to 
their  failure  to  meet  a  fast  approaching 
deadline. 

6,  Both  Social  Security  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  have  combined  their 
efforts  In  Operation  Medicare  Alert  In  order 
to  reach  these  people  before  March  31.  This 
Is  a  most  worthwhile  project  However,  it 
Is  not  yet  fully  in  operation  and  In  the  less 
than  2  months  remaining  cannot  possibly 
reach  a  significant  number  of  the  people 
remaining  to  be  contacted. 

7.  Operation  Medicare  Alert  will  only  be 
in  effect  in  areas  where  community  action 
progrnms  are  in  exi.stence.  This  excludes 
most  rural  area.«  where,  because  of  the  lack 
of  communication  and  community  organi- 
zations, there  is  little  knowledge  of  the 
voluntary  medical  Insurance  program. 

OTHER    CONSIDERATIONS 

1  Extension  of  time  for  Initial  enrollment 
wli;  not.  according  to  the  Social  Serurlty 
Administration  significantly  affect  actuarial 
tables  or  increa.-e  the  cost  of  the  program 
It  will  give  a  realistic  additional  period  of 
time  for  the  6  mlUiun  elderly  people  not  yet 
directly  contacted  to  be  reached  and  enable 
the  congre:'slonal  intent  In  enacting  Public 
Law  89-97  to  be  realized 

2.  Public  knowledge  of  extension  legisla- 
tion win  lead  to  increased  enrollment  by 
Increasing  general  awareness  of  the  March 
31  deadline 


PRESERVATION  OF  LONG  ISLAND 
SOUND  AND  RELATED  SHORELINE 
AREAS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  near 
the  end  of  the  last  session.  I  introduced 
a  bill — S.  2460— to  establish  a  Connecti- 
cut River  Parkway  It  would  establish 
along  the  Connecticut  River,  as  it  flows 
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more  than  400  miles  through  New  Hamp- 
shire. Vermont,  MasHicnusetts,  and  Con- 
necticut, a  true  parkway — not  a  highway 
for  cars,  but  a  place  for  people. 

It  would  give  to  New  England  what  the 
great  Western  States  of  our  Nation  have 
so  long  enjoyed — breatliing  space,  pro- 
tected scenic  lands,  a  place  of  refuge 
from  the  crowded  city  streets.  It  would 
preserve  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  and  establish  recreation 
areas  and  preserve  quiet  places  along  its 
beautiful  valley. 

Connecticut,  however,  has  a  deep  and 
vital  Interest  In  another  of  America's 
major  natural  resources.  The  great  Long 
Island  Sound,  gouged  out  by  advancing 
glaciers  from  Labrador  during  the  great 
Ice  Ages,  lies  between  Connecticut  and 
Long  Island  proper.  It  is  an  arm  of  the 
Atlantic  stretching  90  miles  from  Plum 
Island,  Great  Gull  Island,  and  Fishers 
Island  on  the  east  to  its  narrow  western 
gateway  at  Throgs  Neck,  where  the 
waters  of  the  sound  meet  the  swift  cross- 
currents of  the  East  River  of  New  York. 
It  is  an  important  coastal  shipping  route, 
a  once  rich  source  of  lobsters,  crabs, 
clams,  and  oysters  as  well  as  sport  fish- 
ing of  all  kinds. 

Its  many  inlets  and  coves  provide  Con- 
necticut alone  with  253  miles  of  coast- 
line— over  200  miles  of  sandy  beaches. 
The  countless  inlets  and  coves  combined 
with  the  more  than  1,000  square  miles 
of  this  great  inland  waterway  provide 
great  recreational  sailing  and  boating 
of  all  sorts.  Further,  the  wetlands, 
marshes,  and  bogs  have  in  the  past  pro- 
vided a  habitat  for  much  of  our  most 
valued  waterfowl. 

But  the  natural  beauties,  past  pro- 
ductivity, and  future  potentialities  of  the 
Long  Island  Sound,  like  the  Connecticut 
River,  are  dangerously  threatened.  In 
this  region,  as  in  many  other  areas  of 
our  Nation,  water  pollution,  shoreline 
erosion,  destruction  of  marine  and  wa- 
terfowl life,  and  the  ruin  of  wildlife  pro- 
tecting wetlands,  has  reached  alarming 
proportions. 

Pollution,  dredging,  silting,  the  de- 
struction of  wet'ands,  all  take  their  toll. 
The  oyster  beds  diminish,  the  crabs  and 
lobsters  disappear.  The  waterfowl  go 
away,  never  to  return.  The  shoreline 
erodes — the  beauty  goes. 

This  careless  destruction  must  be 
checked.  The  Long  Island  Sound  is  a 
great  natural,  open  reci-eationa!  asset 
l.vin?  at  the  very  doorstep  of  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  population  centers.  It 
is  1,000  square  miles  of  natural  beauty 
literally  surrounded  by  our  Nation's 
largest  metropolitan  area. 

But  it  will  not  remain  an  asset  of  nat- 
ural beauty  forever.  Only  through  the 
coordina^ted  efforts  of  the  States  con- 
cerned and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Federal  Government  will  it  be  possible 
to  stop  the  destruction  of  the  natural 
resources  of  these  areas  and  preserve 
their  recreational  and  historic  values. 

I  therefore  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  provide  a  3-year  study 
to  determine  the  best  methods  of  coping 
with  the  problems  which  threaten  the 
conservation  and  development  of  the 
Long  Island  Sound. 

This  study  looks  toward  development 
of  a  master  plan  to  preserve,  develop. 
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and  make  accessible  for  the  public  bene- 
fit, inspiration,  and  use,  the  scenic  and 
natural  nsh  and  wildlife  values  of  the 
coastal  areas  bordering  Long  Island 
Sound  in  the  States  of  New  York.  Con- 
necticut, and  Rhode  Island. 

This  proposal  in  no  way  compromises 
the  autonomy  of  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernmental unit  involved.  The  study  and 
formulation  of  a  plan  would  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
jointly  with  the  States  involved.  The 
Secretary  is  affirmatively  directed  to 
consult  with  and  seek  the  participation 
of  interested  private  groups  as  well  as 
local  county,  town,  and  village  ofEcials. 
It  thus  provides  through  coordination 
what  should  be  the  objective  of  all — 
preservation  of  the  physical  integrity  of 
the  Long  Island  Sound. 

A  similar  bill  has  been  introduced  in 
the  other  body  by  Representative  'Wil- 
UAM  St.  Once  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Sound,  this  proposal, 
leading  as  it  does  to  a  regional  master 
plan  for  the  conservation  and  preserva- 
tion of  an  interstate  area,  could  be  a 
pilot  program  of  great  value  to  other 
parts  of  the  country  in  the  constant  war 
against  the  destruction  of  our  natural 
resources. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  remain  at  the  desk  for  5 
days  for  additional  cosponsors,  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  with  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
w-ill  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

The  bill  (S.  2905)  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  study  and  formu- 
late a  comprehensive  plan  containing 
recommendations  regarding  the  action 
tiiat  should  be  taken  to  preserve,  develop, 
and  make  accessible  for  public  use  and 
benefit  the  Long  Island  Sound  and  re- 
lated shoreline  areas  in  the  States  of 
New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Is- 
land, introduced  by  Mr.  Ribicoff,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2905 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  study,  investi- 
gate, and  formulate  a  comprehensive  plan 
containing  recommendations  regarding  the 
action  that  should  be  taken  to  preserve,  de- 
velop, and  make  accessible  for  the  public 
benefit.  Inspiration,  and  use,  the  unique 
scenic  beauty,  as  well  as  the  natural,  historic, 
&rcheological.  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife 
values  of  the  Long  Island  Sound  including 
its  adtacent  shoreline,  within  the  States  of 
New  York.  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island, 
The  Secretary  shall  conduct  such  study  and 
formulate  such  comprehensive  plan  jointly 
with  the  States  of  New  York,  Connecticut, 
and  Rhode  Island,  or  any  one  of  them.  If  they 
are  willing  to  participate  In  such  joint  study 
and  In  the  formulation  of  such  comprehen- 
*lve  plan,  and  shall  consult  with  and  seek 
tne  participation  of  appropriate  county, 
town,  and  village  ofBclals  and  other  Inter- 
««ted  Federal  and  State  agencies  and  com- 
ailsslons  and  private  groups. 


(b)  The  results  of  the  study,  and  the  com- 
prehensive plan,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Governors  of  the  States 
of  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island 
within  three  years  after  the  date  of  this  Act, 
Including  appropriate  recommendations  to- 
gether with  the  recommendations  of  other 
Federal  and  local  agencies  Involved.  The 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress, 
within  six  months  thereafter,  his  recommen- 
dation for  such  legislation  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. The  study  shall  contain,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  findings  with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  scenic,  scientific,  historic,  recrea- 
tional, and  other  natural  values  of  the  water 
and  related  land  resources  Involved,  the  ways 
and  means  of  preserving  and  enhancing  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  landscape  and  con- 
serving outdoor  resources  and  the  feasibility 
of  eliminating  or  diminishing  the  pollution 
of  the  water  Involved: 

(2)  the  potential  alternative  beneficial  uses 
of  the  water  and  related  land  resource  In- 
volved, taking  Into  consideration  all  appro- 
priate existing  and  probable  uses  of  the  land 
for  Industrial,  commercial,  transportation, 
and  residential  purposes  and  for  public 
services: 

(3)  the  type  of  Federal,  State,  or  coor- 
dinated Federal.  State,  regional,  and  local 
government  administrations,  including  con- 
sideration of  a  Federal-State  compact  that  is 
feasible  and  desirable  in  the  public  Interest 
to  preserve,  develop,  and  make  accessible  the 
values  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  the 
water  and  related  land  resources  Involved  for 
public  use  and  benefit: 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  land  or  Interests 
therein  and  scenic  or  other  easements  will 
need  to  be  acquired  by  the  Federal.  State,  or 
local  governments  and  the  estimated  cost  of 
acquiring,  developing,  and  administering 
such  land  or  interests  therein  and  scenic  or 
other  easements,  for  public  use  and  benefit. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  coop- 
eration with  the  Governors  of  the  participat- 
ing States,  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  next 
three  calendar  quarters  after  the  date  of  this 
Act,  shall  provide  for  such  publicity  as  he 
deems  sufRcient  to  Inform  the  interested  pub- 
lic of  the  progress  naade  on  the  study  under- 
taken pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  shall  sched- 
ule hearings  In  each  of  the  States  Involved. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  carry 
out  its  ftmctlons  under  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  BILLS  DEALING  WITH 
IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  CON- 
STITUTIONAL RIGHTS  OF  MEM- 
BERS  OF  THE   ARMED   SERVICES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce two  bills  dealing  with  improvements 
in  the  constitutional  rights  of  servicemen 
in  our  Armed  Forces.  These  bills,  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Representative  Charles  E.  Bennett, 
as  H.R.  273  and  H.R.  277.  consist  of  the 
Defense  Department's  recommended  im- 
provements for  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice. 

Changes  in  the  code  are  now  the  sub- 
ject of  joint  hearings  being  conducted 
by  the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommit- 
tee and  a  Special  Subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  18  Senate  bills 
which  seek  to  increase  the  legal  protec- 
tions available  to  members  of  the  armed 
services  through  changes  in  the  statutes 
governing  military  justice  and  the  issu- 
ance of  administrative  discharges  by  the 
armed  services. 


The  two  bills  which  I  introduce  today 
deal  with  matters  contained  In  a  number 
of  Senate  bills  under  consideration.  In 
most  respects,  these  two  bills  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  parallel  provisions  In 
the  Senate  bills;  however,  there  are  cer- 
tain differences.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
these  measures  should  be  before  the  Sen- 
ate so  that  the  position  of  the  Defense 
Department  can  be  considered  more  con- 
veniently and  clearly  as  we  evaluate  the 
various  proposals  now  before  us.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  agreed  to  introduced  them. 

I  am  sure  that  as  we  continue  to  work 
closely  with  the  Defense  Department, 
our  differences,  and  any  others  that  may 
exist,  will  be  resolved  to  our  mutual  satis- 
faction. H.R.  273  and  H.R.  277  should 
promote  this  accommodation.  It  is  my 
earnest  hope  that  the  Senate  will  be  able 
to  move  with  dispatch  to  pass  significant 
and  meaningful  amendments  to  the  pres- 
ent military  justice  system  so  that  our 
fighting  men  will  have  at  their  disposal 
essential  constitutional  protections. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ebvin. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  as  follows: 

S.  2906.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47  (Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  by  creating  single-offlcer 
general  and  special  courts-martial,  providing 
for  law  officers  on  special  courts-martial,  af- 
fording accused  persons  an  apportunity  to  be 
represented  In  certain  special  court-martial 
proceedings  by  counsel  having  the  qualifica- 
tions of  defense  counsel  detailed  for  general 
courts-martial,  providing  for  certain  pre- 
trial proceedings  and  other  procedtiral 
changes,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2907.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47  (Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  to  grant  relief  In  certain 
court-martial  cases,  to  extend  the  time  with- 
in which  an  accused  may  petition  for  a  new 
trial,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith  1,  by  request,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  adminis- 
trative operations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  together 
with  a  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, requesting  the  proposed  legis- 
lation and  a  sectional  analysis  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  refer- 
red; and  without  objection,  the  bill,  let- 
ter, and  sectional  analysis  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2909)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  construction  of  facilities, 
and  administrative  operations,  and  for 
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other  mirposes,  Introdticed  by  Mr.  Airon- 
aoK  (for  hinuelf  and  Mrs.  Shtth)  ,  by  re- 
quest, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro,  as  follows: 

8.3909 
B«  It  enacted  by  tha  Senata  artd  Hov*e  of 
Jtepreaantativat  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Conffreaa  auembled.  Thitt  ther*  Is 
hmntoj  autborliAd  to  b«  approprUt«d  to  the 
National  Aaronautlcs  and  8pac«  Admlnlatni- 
Uon  the  nun  of  •fi.Oia.OOO.OOO.  m  foUows: 

(a)  For  "Reaaarcb  and  development,"  f4.- 
340.000,000,  for  tlie  following  programa: 

(I)  0«mlnl.  •40.000.000; 
(3)   Apollo.  ta.974J00.000: 

(»  Advanoed  mlaalons,  •8.000.000: 
<4)   Phyalcs  and  aatronomy.  •131.400.000: 
(5)  Lunar  and  planetary  exploration,  •197- 
900.000: 

(0)  BloMilence.  •30.400,000; 

(7)  MetMrologlcal  aatelUtee,  •43.S0C.000; 

(8)  Communication  and  applications  t«ch- 
noloffT  aatellltea.  •36,400.000; 

(9)  lAunch  veMcle  development.  •33.700.- 
000; 

(10)  lAuncb  Tahlcle  procurement,  •isa.- 
000,000: 

(II)  Spaca  vehicle  aystems.  •36,000.000; 

(13)  Klectronlca  systems,  •36,800.000; 
(18)   Human  factor  systems,  •17,000.000; 

(14)  Baalc  reMarcb,  •33,000,000; 

(15)  Space  power  and  electric  propulsion 
■yatama.  •43,000.000; 

(18)  Nuclear  rodteta,  003.000.000; 

(17)  Chemical  propiUslon.  037.000.000; 

(18)  Aeronautlca.  •33,000.000; 

(19)  Tracking  and  data  acqulslon,  •279.- 
300.000: 

(30)  Sustaining  university  program.  •41,- 

000,000: 

(31)  Technology   utilization.    •4,800.000. 

(b)  For  "Conatructlon  of  facllltlee,"  in- 
cluding land  acquisitions,  •101,500.000.  as 
f  oUows : 

(1)  Klectronlca  Research  Center.  Cam- 
bridge, Masaachuaetta.  •10.000,000; 

(3)  Ooddard  Space  Flight  Center.  Oreen- 
belt.  Uaryland.  ^710,000: 

(3)  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory.  Pasadena. 
California.  •350.000; 

(4)  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center.  NASA. 
Kennedy  Space  Center.  Florida.  •37.876,000; 

(5)  Langley  Reaearch  Center,  Hampton. 
Virginia,  •0.1OO.OOO; 

(0)  Lewis  Research  Center.  Cleveland  and 
Sanduaky.  Ohio.  •10.000,000: 

(7)  Uanned  Spacecraft  Center.  Houston. 
Ttixaa.  •18.800.000; 

(8)  a«orge  C.  Uaraball  Space  Flight  Cen- 
ter, HunUvUle,  Alabama,  •581,000: 

(9)  Mlchoud  Asaembly  Facility,  New  Gr- 
and SUdeU,  LouUlana.  8700,000: 

(10)  ICaalaalppl  Teat  Faculty.  Mlaalaalppl. 
•1.700.000; 

(11)  Wallops  SUtlon.  Wallopa  aland,  Vlr- 
glnU.  •300,000; 

( 13)  Varloiis  locations.  •0.478.000; 
(IS)    Facility    planning    and    design    not 
otherwise  provided  for,  87,000,000. 

(c)  Tot  "Administrative  operations,"  •OOS.- 
•00,000. 

(d)  Appropriations  for  "Research  and  de- 
valopmant"  may  be  used  ( 1 )  for  any  items  of 
a  capital  nature  (other  than  acqulaition  of 
land)  which  may  be  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  reaearch  and  development  con- 
tracts and  (3)  for  grants  to  nonprofit  Instl- 
tutiooa  of  higher  education,  or  to  nonprofit 
nrganliatlona  wtaoae  primary  purpose  la  the 
eooduct  of  adentlflc  reaearch.  for  purchaae 
or  oooatructlon  of  additional  reaearch  facUl- 
tlaa;  and  Utle  to  such  faclllUaa  ahall  be 
vaatad  in  tha  United  States  unleaa  tha  Ad- 
mlnlatrator  determlnee  that  the  national 
program  of  aeronautical  and  space  actlviUea 
wUl  beat  ba  Barred  by  veatlng  tiUe  In  any 
Mioh  grantee  Institution  or  organisation. 
Bach  aucti  grant  ahall  be  made  under  soch 


oondltlona  as  the  Administrator  ahall  deter- 
mine to  be  required  to  insure  that  the 
United  States  will  receive  therefrom  ben^ 
adequate  to  justify  the  making  of  that  grant. 
None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  pursuant  to  this 
Act  may  be  used  for  construction  of  any 
major  facility,  the  estimated  cost  of  which, 
including  collateral  equipment,  exceeds 
•350.000.  unless  the  Administrator  or  his  des- 
ignee has  notified  the  Oonunlttee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  of 
the  nature,  location,  and  estimated  cost  of 
such  facility. 

(e)  When  so  specifled  in  an  appropria- 
tion Act,  (1)  any  amount  appropriated  for 
"Research  and  development"  or  for  "Con- 
struction of  facilities"  may  remain  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  and  (2)  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  facilities,  and  sup- 
port services  contracts  may  be  entered  into 
under  the  "Administrative  operations"  ap- 
propriation for  periods  not  in  excess  of 
twelve  months  beginning  at  any  time  during 
the  fiscal  year. 

(f )  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1(c)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
•35.000.  for  scientific  consultations  or  ex- 
traordinary expenses  upon  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his 
determination  shall  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive upon  the  accoxinting  officers  of  the 
Government. 

(g)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  1(c)  for  mainte- 
nance, repairs,  alterations,  and  minor  con- 
struction shall  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  any  new  facility  the  estimated  cost 
of  which,  including  collateral  equipment,  ex- 
ceeds •100.000. 

(h)  When  so  specified  in  an  appropria- 
tion Act,  any  appropriation  authorized  under 
this  Act  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  may  initially  be  used, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1967.  to  finance  work 
or  activities  for  which  funds  have  been  pro- 
vided In  any  other  appropriation  available 
to  the  Administration  and  appropriate  ad- 
justments between  such  appropriations  shall 
subsequently  be  made  In  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles. 

Sec.  2.  Authorization  ts  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  in 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5).  (6).  (7), 
(8),  (9).  (10).  (in.  and  (121,  of  subsection 
Kb)  may.  in  the  discretion  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  be  varied  upward  5  per 
centum  to  meet  unusual  cost  variations,  but 
the  total  cost  of  all  work  authorized  under 
such  paragraphs  shall  not  exceed  a  total  of 
•94.500,000. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
1(a)  hereof  may  be  transferred  to  the  "Con- 
struction of  facilities"  appropriation,  and. 
when  so  transferred,  together  with  010,000,000 
of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section Kb)  hereof  ( other  than  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  paragraph  (13)  of  such 
subsection)  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
to  construct,  expand,  or  modify  laboratories 
and  other  installations  at  any  location  (In- 
cluding locations  specifled  in  subsection 
1(b)).  if  (1)  the  Administrator  determines 
such  action  to  be  necessary  because  of 
changes  in  the  national  program  of  aeronau- 
tical and  space  activities  or  new  scientific  or 
engineering  developments,  and  (2)  he  de- 
termines that  deferral  of  such  action  until 
the  enactment  of  the  next  authorization  Act 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  Interest  of 
the  Nation  in  aeronautical  and  space  activi- 
ties. The  funds  so  made  available  may  be 
expended  to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  re- 
habilltata.  or  Install  permanent  or  temporary 
public  works,  including  land  acqulslUon.  site 
preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment.     No  portion  of  such  sums  may  be 
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obligated  for  expenditure  or  expended  to 
construct,  expand,  or  modify  laboratories  and 
other  Installations  unless  (A)  a  period  o( 
thirty  days  has  passed  after  the  Adminlstre- 
tor  or  his  designee  has  transmitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences of  the  Senate  a  writtan  report  contain- 
ing a  full  and  complete  statement  concern- 
ing (1)  the  nature  of  such  construction,  ex- 
pansion, or  modification.  (2)  the  cost  thereof 
including  the  cost  of  any  real  estate  action 
pertaining  thereto,  and  (3)  the  reason  why 
such  construction,  expansion,  or  modiflcs- 
tlon  is  necessary  in  the  national  interest,  or 
(B)  each  such  committee  before  the  expira- 
tlon  of  such  period  has  transmitted  to  the 
Administrator  written  notice  to  the  effect 
that  such  committee  has  no  objection  to  the 
proposed  action. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act — 

(1)  no  amotmt  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program 
deleted  by  the  Congress  from  requests  as 
originally  made  to  either  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  or  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences, 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in 
excess  of  the  amount  actually  authorized 
for  that  partlCTilar  program  by  sections  1(a) 
and  1(c).  and 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee. 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  hu 
passed  after  the  receipt  by  each  such 
committee  of  notice  given  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  his  designee  contain- 
ing a  full  and  complete  statement  of  the 
action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the  facte 
and  circumstances  relied  upon  in  support  of 
such  proposed  action,  or  (B)  each  such  com- 
mittee before  the  expiration  of  such  period 
has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator  writ- 
ten noUce  to  the  effect  that  such  committee 
has  no  objection  to  the  proposed  action. 

Sec.  5.  Section  203  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958  (42  U^.C 
2473),  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
203(b)  (10)   the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(11)  when  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  be  neceeaary.  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracta  for  architectural  or  engineering  serv- 
ices for  highly  complex  research  and 
development  facilities  without  regard  to  the 
limitation  imposed  by  10  U.S.C.  2306(d)  on 
contracta  for  architectural  or  engineering 
services;". 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Authorization   Act.    1907." 

The  letter  and  sectional  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Anderson  are  as  follows: 

Nationai,  A^wNAuncs 
AND  Space  Asministration, 
Washington.  DC,  February  2.  1966. 
Hon  Hubert  H.  Hi7mphret, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PRESiOEhrr:  Herewith  submitted 
la  a  draft  of  a  bill,  "To  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  admin- 
istrative operations,  and  for  other  purposes," 
together  with  a  sectional  analysis  thereof. 
It  Is  submitted  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate pursuant  to  rule  Vn  of  the  standing 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

Section  4  of  the  act  of  June  15.  1959  (73 
Stat.  73.  75).  provides  that  no  appropriation 
may  l>e  made  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  unless  previously 
authorized  by  legislation.     It  Is  the  purpose 
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of  the  enclosed  bill  to  provide  such  requisite 
authorization  In  the  amounta  and  for  the 
purposes  recommended  by  the  President  In 
the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Government,  1967 
(p.  91)  and  the  appendix  thereto  (pp. 
867-873).  The  bill  would  authorize  appro- 
priations to  be  made  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  in  the 
sum  of  05.012  million,  as  follows:  (1)  for 
research  and  development,  •4,246,600.000; 
(2)  for  construction  of  facilities,  •101,- 
500.000;  and,  (3)  for  administrative  (^aera- 
tions, •663.900.000.  The  bill  Is  Identical  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration Authorization  Act  of  1968  (Public 
Law  89-53.  79  Stat.  192)  except  for  the  nec- 
essary changes  in  dollar  amounts  and  the 
substantive  and  editorial  changes  herein- 
after discussed. 

Two  changes  have,  been  made  with  respect 
to  the  research  and  development  program 
line  items.  In  each  case  the  change  con- 
sists of  the  combination  of  two  of  the  fis- 
cal year  1966  authorization  act's  program  line 
Items  into  one.  That  act's  communication 
satellites  and  applications  technology  satal- 
lltes  program  line  Items  have  been  combined 
and  appear  In  the  enclosed  draft  bill  as  com- 
munication and  applications  technology 
satellites.  The  combination  of  last  year's 
nuclear-electric  systems  and  solar  and  chem- 
ical power  program  line  items  has  resulted 
In  a  program  line  item  denominated  "space 
power  and  electric  propulsion  systems." 

Further  with  respect  to  the  research  and 
development  program  line  items,  it  Is  noted 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences,  in  its  report  on  the 
NASA  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1968  (S. 
Rept.  188,  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  at  p.  32),  re- 
quested that  the  Voyager  program  be  car- 
ried as  a  sepxarate  program  line  item  In  sub- 
sequent years  If  NASA  continues  to  sup- 
port the  program.  The  President's  budget 
for  NASA  for  fiscal  year  1967  proposes  no 
commitment  to  Voyager  flight  hardware,  the 
work  planned  being  confined  to  certain  de- 
sign studies.  As  such,  the  proposed  work 
remains  an  Integral  part  of  the  lunar  and 
planetary  exploration  program  as  presently 
constituted  and,  therefore,  It  Is  not  being 
recommended  that  Voyager  be  carried  as  a 
separate  program  line  Item  In  fiscal  year 
1967.  If,  in  the  future.  Voyager  is  rec- 
ommended to  the  Congress  for  funding  as 
a  flight  program,  then  NASA  will  comply 
with  the  Senate  Committee's  request  and 
make  It  a  separate  program  line  item.  Un- 
til then,  it  la  considered  more  appropriate 
for  the  Voyager  study  effort  to  remain  a 
separate  project  to  be  described  in  detail 
as  a  part  of  the  current  lunar  and  planetary 
exploration  program  line  item. 

No  funds  are  being  requested  for  construc- 
tion of  facilities  at  Ames  Research  Center. 
Consequently,  this  Install.atlon  has  been 
omitted  from  subsection  Kb)  of  the  enclosed 
draft  bill  as  a  locatlonal  line  item.  How- 
ever, the  electronics  research  center  and  the 
Jet  propulsion  laboratory  have  each  been  in- 
serted as  such  line  items  because  funds  for 
construction  at  these  Installations  are  being 
requested.  In  addition,  the  post  office  ad- 
tlress  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Center, 
NASA,  has  been  changed  to  Kennedy  Space 
Center,  Pla.,  as  a  consequence  of  a  post  office 
80  Identlfled  having  been  established  to  serve 
the  John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Center.  Further- 
more, the  name  of  the  facility  located  at 
New  Orleans,  La.,  has  recently  been  changed 
to  the  Mlchoud  Assembly  Facility,  and  the 
enclosed  bill  reflects  this  change  also. 

Section  3  Includes  two  departures  from  the 
t*!!  of  comparable  section  of  last  year's  act. 
One  Is  substantive  and  the  other  merely  edi- 
torial. The  enclosed  bill,  if  enacted,  would 
authorize  the  transfer  of  1  percent  (rather 
than  the  one-half  of  1  percent  provided  in 
last  year's  act)  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment appropriation  to  the  construction  of 
facilities  appropriation,  and  the  use  of  such 


funds,  aiXxt  the  requlslta  determination, 
finding  and  notification  have  been  made,  for 
construction  projecta  not  otherwise  pre- 
sented to.  and  approved  by.  the  Congress. 
The  Justification  for  this  change  Is  inherent 
in  the  way  that  this  reprogramlng  authority 
Is  now  used.  The  program  of  this  agency  has 
matured  to  such  a  degree  that,  foir  the  most 
part,  reprogramlng  authority  is  used  only 
because  of  a  major  and  truly  sig^flcant 
change  In  the  program  or  a  technical  break- 
through of  like  proportions.  Such  change 
or  breakthrough  very  often  requires  a  sig- 
nificant change  in  the  conatructlon  program, 
since,  for  the  most  p>art.  construction  is  the 
pacing  segment  of  the  activity.  Changes  or 
breakthroughs  of  such  nature  can  require 
new  construction  authority  In  excess  of  that 
available  If  only  one-half  of  1  percent  may 
be  reprogramed.  In  order  to  Insure,  there- 
fore, that  authority  sufficient  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  program  on  a  timely  basis 
is  available,  the  one-half  of  1  percent  figure 
in  last  year's  act  has  been  raised  in  the  en- 
closed bill  to  1  percent. 

In  addition,  as  previously  stated,  an  edi- 
torial change  has  been  made  In  section  3 
of  the  enclosed  bill.  As  enacted,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1966  provided  that  a  speci- 
fied sum  of  construction  of  facilities  funds 
"other  than  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (12) "  may  be  used  for  reprogram- 
lng actions  at  the  discretion  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  NASA.  Paragraph  (12)  Is  the 
"various  locations"  line  item.  However,  in 
prior  years  and  In  the  draft  bill  submitted 
by  NASA  for  the  fiscal  year  1966.  the  refer- 
ence was  to  the  facility  planning  and  design 
not  otherwise  provided  for  line  item,  which 
In  paragraph  (13)  of  Public  Law  89-53.  The 
apparent  error  In  the  cross  reference  crept 
in  during  the  course  of  congressional  action 
on  the  NASA  authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1966.  The  draft  bill  submitted  herewith  cor- 
recte  this  apparent  error  by  returning  the 
cross  reference  to  the  facility  planning  and 
design  not  otherwise  provided  for  line  item. 
The  enclosed  draft  bill  omits  the  text  of 
what  was  section  5  of  the  fiscal  year  1966  act. 
That  text  related  to  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  geographic  distribu- 
tion by  this  agency  of  research  and  develop- 
ment funds.  The  language  of  the  section 
made  it  clear  that  the  Congress  was  making 
a  one  time  pronouncement  Intended  to  guide 
this  agency  for  some  time  to  come.  In  view 
of  this  it  Is  deemed  unnecessary  to  repeat 
the  language  each  year. 

Finally,  the  draft  bill  seta  forth,  In  a  new 
section  5,  a  substantive  amendment  to  tJie 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958, 
as  amended.  In  a  rep>ort  to  the  Congress 
dated  June  1965  and  entitled.  "Noncompli- 
ance with  Statutory  Limitation  on  Amount 
Allowable  for  Architectural -Engineering 
Services  for  the  Design  of  a  Facility  at  the 
Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Station,  Ne- 
vada," the  Comptroller  General  took  Issue 
with  the  way  in  which  NASA  applied  the 
limitation  on  architect-engineer  contracts 
contained  in  10  U.S.C.  2306(d)  to  the 
particular  project  Involved,  the  construction 
of  a  complex  nuclear  facility.  The  statute 
limits  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  architect- 
engineer  services  to  6  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  project. 

Prior  to  the  Comptroller  General's  re- 
port. NASA  had  regarded  this  limitation  as 
not  embracing  certain  of  the  engineering 
work  that  went  beyond  the  production  and 
delivery  of  plans,  designs,  drawings,  and 
speciflcations.  This  other  work  would,  of 
course,  be  subject  to  the  15  percent  fee  lim- 
itation also  imposed  by  section  2306 (d)  on 
research  and  development  contracta.  NASA's 
application  of  the  6  percent  limitation  was 
believed  to  be  in  line  with  earlier  decisions 
of  the  Comptroller  General.  However,  the 
June  1965  report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
has  given  rise  to  questions  as  to  how  the 


statutory  limitation  is  to  be  ai>plled  In  the 
future  to  complex  research  and  developonent 
facilities.  Since  the  building  of  such  facili- 
ties today  Involves  far  more  than  the  tyi)e 
of  traditional  architect-engineer  services  to 
which  the  6  i)ercent  limitation  had  origi- 
nally been  Intended  to  apply,  it  is  evident 
that  a  need  exista  for  clarifying  legislation. 
In  fact,  the  Comptroller  General's  repwrt  It- 
self suggested  the  deslrabUlty  of  legislative 
action  to  deal  with  this  problem.  Section  6  of 
the  enclosed  bill  would  provide  the  necessary 
clarification. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration recommends  that  the  enclosed 
draft  bill  be  enacted.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  advised  that  ita  enactment  would 
be  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jasiks  K  Webb, 

Administrator. 

Enclosures ;  2. 

Sectional  Analysis  or  a  Bnj.  To  Attthorizx 
Appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics AND  Space  Administration  poh  Re- 
search    AND     DEVILOP»trNT,     CONSTaUCTlON 

op  PACiLrriES,  and  Administrative  Opera- 
tions,   AND   rOR    OTHXR    PlTRPOSBS 
SECTION  1 

Subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  would  au- 
thorize to  be  appropriated  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  the 
sum  of  05,012,000,000,  as  follows:  (a)  for  re- 
search and  development,  •4,246,600,000;  (b) 
for  construction  of  facilities  0101,500,000; 
and,  (c)  for  administrative  operations, 
•663,900.000.  Subsection  1(a)  for  research 
and  development  is  further  subdivided  Into 
21  Une  items  comprising  the  various  NASA 
research  and  develojwient  programs.  Sub- 
section 1(b)  for  construction  of  facllltlee. 
Is  further  broken  down  into  13  line  items — 
11  locatlonal.  one  consisting  of  a  number 
of  projects  at  various  locations,  and  1  for 
facility  planning  and  design  not  otherwise 
provided  for. 

Subsection  Kd)  would  authorize  the  use 
of  appropriations  for  research  and  develop- 
ment for:  (1)  Items  of  a  capital  nature 
(other  than  the  acq'ulsitlon  of  land)  re- 
quired for  the  performance  of  research  and 
development  contracta;  and,  (11)  granta  to 
nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
or  to  nonprofit  organizations  whose  primary 
purpose  la  the  conduct  of  scientific  research, 
for  purchase  or  construction  of  additional 
research  facilities.  Title  to  such  facilities 
shall  be  vested  in  the  United  Statas  unless 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the  na- 
tional program  of  aeronautical  and  space 
activities  will  best  be  served  by  vesting  title 
In  any  such  grantee  institution.  Moreover, 
each  such  grant  shall  be  made  under  such 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  shall  find 
necessary  to  Insure  that  the  United  States 
will  receive  therefrom  benefit  adequate  to 
Justify  the  making  of  that  grant. 

In  either  case  no  funds  may  be  used  for 
the  construction  of  a  facility  the  estimated 
cost  of  which.  Including  collateral  equip- 
ment, exceeds  »250,000  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator notifies  specified  committees  of  the 
Congress  of  the  nature,  location,  and  esti- 
mated cost  of  such  facility. 

Subsection  Ke)  would  provide  that,  when 
so  specifled  In  an  appropriation  act,  (1)  any 
amount  appropriated  for  research  and  devel- 
opment or  for  construction  of  facilities  may 
remain  available  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion, and  (2)  contracts  for  maintenance  and 
operation  of  facilities  and  support  services 
may  be  entered  Into  under  the  administra- 
tive op>eratlons  appropriation  for  periods  not 
In  excess  of  12  months  beginning  at  any  time 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

Subsection  1(f)  would  authorize  the  use 
<rf  not  to  exceed  •35,000  of  administrative 
operations  appropriation  funds  for  scientific 
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ooDsultatlona  or  extraordinary  expenses,  1a- 
dudlbg  r^pt*«enutlon  and  official  enter- 
Uimaent  'experaea.  upon  the  authority  of 
the  AdmlnUtfttor.  whoee  determination 
■haJl  be  final  and  conclusive. 

SubeecUon  1(f)  would  provide  that  no 
funds  approprjAJed  pursuant  to  subsection 
1(c)  for  mainttjiance,  repair,  alteration  and 
nainor  constnictlon  may  be  used  to  con- 
itrnct  any  new  facility  the  estimated  cost 
o5  whlcto,  including  collateral  equipment,  ex- 
ce«ds  $1(X)  000. 

SubsectlDn  1(h)  would  provide  that,  when 
•o  specified  In  an  appropriation  act,  any 
appropriation  authorized  under  this  act  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration MAy  Initially  be  used,  during  the 
fiscal  year  19«7,  to  finance  work  or  activi- 
ties for  which  funds  have  been  provided  in 
any  other  appropriation  available  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  appropriate  adjustments 
between  such  appropriations  shall  subse- 
quently be  made  in  accordance  with  gen- 
erally accepted  accounting  principles. 

■EcnoN  a 
Section  a  would  authorize  the  5  percent 
upward  vkrlatlon  of  any  of  the  sums  au- 
thorized for  the  conetruction  of  facllltiee  line 
Items  (other  than  facility  planning  and  de- 
sign) when,  in  the  cHecretion  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, this  is  needed  to  meet  unusual  cost 
variations.  However,  the  total  cost  of  all 
work  authorized  under  these  line  Items  may 
not  exceed  the  total  sum  authorized  for  con- 
struction of  facilities  under  subsection  1(b), 
paragraph*  (1)  through  (13). 

■scnoN  3 
Section  3  would  provide  that  not  more 
than  1  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
research  and  development  may  be  transferred 
to  the  construction  of  facllitiee  appropria- 
tion and,  when  so  transferred,  together  with 
♦10  million  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
construction  of  facilities,  shall  be  available 
for  the  construction  of  facilities  and  land 
acquisition  at  any  location  if  ( 1 )  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  such  action  Is  neces- 
sary because  of  changes  in  the  ypace  program 
or  new  aelentlflc  or  engineering  develop- 
ments, and  (3)  that  deferral  of  such  action 
until  the  next  authorisation  act  is  enacted 
would  be  inconsUtent  with  the  Interest  of 
the  Nation  In  aeronautical  and  space  activi- 
ties. However,  no  such  funds  may  be  obli- 
gated until  30  days  have  passed  after  the 
Administrator  or  his  designee  has  trans- 
mitted to  specified  committees  of  Congress 
a  written  report  containing  a  description  of 
the  project,  lu  coet.  and  the  reason  why 
such  project  Is  necessary  in  the  national  in- 
terest, or  such  committee  before  the  expira- 
tion of  such  so-day  period  has  notified  the 
Administrator  that  no  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed action  will  be  made. 

BxcnoK  4 

Section  4  would  provide  that,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  act: 

(1)  No  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  act  may  be  used  for  any  program  deleted 
by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  originally 
made  to  either  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautlca  or  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aertmautical  and  Space  Sciences; 

(3)  No  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  act  may  be  used  for  any  program  In  ex- 
cees  erf  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  by  suljsections  Ka) 
and  1(c):  and. 

(8)  No  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
thla  act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
haa  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee,  unless  (A)  a  period 
of  30  days  bika  paned  after  the  receipt  by 
each  auch  coounlttee  of  notice  given  by  the 
Aitmtnlitrator  or  hla  designee  containing  a 
full  and  complete  sUtement  of  the  action 
proposed  to  b«  taken  and  the  facU  and  clr- 
cumatanoea  rellad  upon  in  support  of  such 
propoaad  action,  or  (B)  each  such  commit- 


tee t>efore  the  expiration  of  such  period  has 

transmitted  to  the  Administrator  written 
notice  to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has 
no  objection  to  the  proposed  action. 

SCCTION   s 

Section  5  would  amend  subsection  203(b) 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
of  1968.  as  amemded  (43  USC  2473ib))  by 
Inserting  new  paragraph  (ID  in  place  of  that 
repealed  by  section  402(a)  (34)  of  Public  Law 
88-44H  (78  Stat.  496).  The  new  paragraph 
would  authorize  NASA,  when  determined  by 
the  Administrator  to  be  necessary,  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  architectural  or  engineer- 
ing services  for  highly  complex  research  and 
development  facilities  without  regard  to  the 
limitation  Imposed  by  iO  USC  2306(d)  on 
contracts  for  architectural  or  engineering 
services. 

SECTION    8 

Section  6  would  provide  that  the  act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Authorization  Act 
1967." 


INCREASED  SALARIES  FOR.  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  POLICE  AND 
FIREMEN.  THE  U.S.  PARK  POLICE, 
AND  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  POLICE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  no 
citizen  can  fall  to  be  alarmed  by  the 
growing  crime  problem  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  The  situation  has  reached  the 
point  where  it  is  not  .safe  to  walk  on 
many  of  Washinarton's  sfpets  after  dark. 
The  danger  Is  not  only  one  faced  by  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  it 
Is  one  faced  by  the  frreat  number  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  subarbanites  who 
comn.'ute  into  Washington  and  the  hun- 
dreds if  thousands  of  tourists  that  come 
to  visit  the  Nations  Capital  each  year. 

President  Johnson,  recopnizin?  the 
gravity  of  the  crime  problem  in  the  city, 
has  appointed  a  very  able  Commission 
to  study  the  cau.scs  of  crime  and  evalu- 
ate possible  solutions.  This  extremely 
necessary  task  should  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  immediate  action  where  the  need 
Is  clearly  recognized  and  action  is  long 
overdue. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  we  must  move 
without  further  delay  to  raise  the  salaries 
of  District  policemen.  We  cannot  expect 
the  Metropolitan  PoUce  Department  to 
attract  capable  younp  men  to  Its  ranks 
when  the  beginning  salary  is  less  than 
that  for  beginning  policemen  in  most 
cities  and  for  comparable  Government 
positions.  If  we  want  to  attract  to  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  the  kind  of 
young  men  who  are  necessary  for  mod- 
ern law  enforcement,  their  salary  scale 
must  be  competitive  with  other  areas  of 
the  Nation. 

The  policeman  Is  the  forgotten  man 
of  today.  Although  his  job  is  one  of  the 
most  important  ones  in  the  entire  com- 
munity, he  Is  taken  for  granted  unless 
he  makes  a  mistake.  Too  frequently,  we 
criticize  the  police  for  their  errors  while 
we  forget  to  praise  them  for  a  job  well 
done.  While  most  policemen  do  not  ex- 
pect or  want  attention  and  publicity, 
the  least  we  can  do — and  should  do — 
Is  begin  to  pay  him  adequately  for  a 
most  dlfHcult  and  hazardous  job. 

Certainly  the  same  statement  equally 
ap>plles  for  Washington's  firemen.  These 
are  crucial  positions  and  they  must  be 
tilled  by  able  young  men.    It  Is  a  short- 
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sighted  policy  to  save  a  few  dollars  on 
low  salaries  for  policemen  and  firemen 
when  the  stakes  are  so  high  and  the 
safety  of  the  District  is  Involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  today  introducing 
proposed  legislation  aimed  at  closing  the 
existing  salary  gap.  My  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  an  across-the-board  pay  increase 
of  7  percent  for  District  policemen  and 
firemen.  This  increase  is  consistent  with 
increases  granted  other  Federal  em- 
ployees last  year  and  proposed  for  this 
year.  This  measure,  if  enacted,  would 
help  to  attract  the  high-quality  person- 
nel we  so  desperately  need  to  combat 
crime  and  fire  in  our  Nation's  Capital, 
and  furthermore,  it  will  help  to  retain 
the  qualified  men  already  serving  their 
community. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  pay  Increase 
must  be  an  essential  part  of  any  program 
to  reduce  crime  In  our  Nation's  Capital. 

I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  this  legislation  their  strongest  sup- 
port. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriat/.'ly  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2910)  to  increase  i,he  sal- 
aries of  officers  and  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the  Fire 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  U.S.  Park  PoUce,  and  the  White 
House  Police,  introduced  by  Mr.  Brew- 
ster, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRA'HON 
TO  FILE  SUNDRY  REPO.'^TS  DUR- 
ING RECESS  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  be  per- 
mitted to  file  sundry  reports  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS   OF 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  FMr.  DominickI  may  be  added 
to  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  12*  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  providing  for 
the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senators  Clark  and  Sparkman  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  130)  to  establish  May  8  to 
May  14,  1966,  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  1.  1966,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Kuchel.  Mr.  Lausche, 


Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr. 
Saltonstall,  and  Mr.  Scott  were  added 
as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S. 
2857)  to  increase  the  investment  credit 
allowable  with  respect  to  facilities  to  con- 
trol water  and  air  pollution,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Cooper  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Randolph)  on  February  1,  1966. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  WILLIAM  J.  LYNCH  TO  BE 
U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE,  NORTHERN 
DISTRICT  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day, February  17,  1966,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in 
room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
on  the  nomination  of  William  J.  Lynch, 
of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge,  north- 
ern district  of  Illinois,  vice  Michael  L. 
Igoe,  retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
and  myself,  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  WILLIAM  K.  THOMAS  TO 
BE  U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE,  NORTH- 
ERN DISTRICT  OF  OHIO 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
February  17,  1966,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  William  K.  Thomas,  of 
Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge,  northern 
district  of  Ohio,  vice  Paul  Jones,  de- 
ceased. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan! , 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ByMr.  CHtJRCH: 
Address    entitled    "Farming    in    Idaho:    A 
Look  Ahead,"  delivered  by  him  at  the  farm- 
city  banquet  of  the  Klwanls  Club  of  Twin 

Palls.  Idaho. 


STRANGE  TYPE  OF  MALARIA  FE- 
VER AFFLICTS  OUR  SOLDIERS 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    Mr.  President. 
In   Vietnam.   Okinawa,    Japan,    and   at 
Clark  Air  Base  near  Manila  the  hospitals 
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of  our  Armed  Forces  are  jammed  with 
wounded  and  sick  from  'Vietnam.  Many 
GI's  are  being  terribly  wounded  in  jungle 
"booby  traps"  so  concealed  as  to  escape 
detection  even  if  extreme  care  is  exer- 
cised. The  ratio  of  our  wounded  to  those 
killed  in  combat  is  about  10  to  1  because 
of  these  tactics.  Our  fine  young  soldiers 
fighting  in  Vietnam  are  afflicted  with 
malaria  of  such  a  virulent  nature  that 
modem  medical  science  has  been  hard 
put  to  cure  them.  In  fact,  unfortunate- 
ly, a  number  have  died.  Others  are  be- 
ing honorably  discharged  by  reason  of 
physical  disability.  This  form  of  malaria 
fever  and  other  jungle  fevers  are  taking 
a  terrible  toll. 

The  fact  is  that  this  vicious  malarial 
strain  is  afflicting  from  500  to  800  of  our 
soldiers  each  month  and  is  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  facing  our  military 
commanders  and  medical  officers  in  Viet- 
nam. Mr,  President,  there  appeared  in 
the  Washington  P(5st  of  January  30, 
1966,  a  United  Press  International  news 
item  entitled  "Strange  Type  of  Malaria 
in  Vietnam  Vexes  Pentagon,"  setting 
forth  this  problem  in  detail.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Strange  Type  or  Malaria  in  Vietnam  Vexes 
Pentagon 

A  Vietnam  Jungle  mosquito  that  breeds 
"upside  down"  is  giving  Defense  Department 
doctors  almost  as  much  worry  as  wounds 
inflicted  by  Communist  Vletcong  guerrillas. 

The  insect  is  the  anopheles  bacabacensis. 
It  carries  a  tough  strain  of  malaria  Itnown 
as  fulciparum.  It  is  felling  500  to  700  U.S. 
soldiers  a  month  in  Vietnam  war.  It  Is 
immune   to   malaria  drugs  now   available. 

The  Defense  Department  has  launched  a 
$29  million  crash  progfram  to  develop  an 
effective  counteragent. 

Unlike  other  mosquitoes,  this  jungle  pest 
lays  Its  eggs  on  the  bottom  of  a  tree  leaf. 
Pesticides  sprayed  from  the  air  leaves  the 
anopheles  bacabacensis   untouched. 

Two  other  strains  that  also  apparently 
resist  present  antimalarial  drugs  have  been 
uncovered  in  neighboring  Tliailand.  adding 
to  the  Pentagon's  worries. 

The  new  kind  of  malaria  also  has  played 
an  important  role  in  drastic  increases  in 
quinine  and  quldlne  prices.  The  Increases 
and  an  apparent  shortage  of  quinine  are 
being  studied  by  congressional  investigators 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Pentagon  officials  said  the  current  inci- 
dence of  cases  involving  the  new  malaria  is 
moderate.  But  they  expect  it  to  increase 
as  U.S.  troops  move  into  more  severely  In- 
fested  Vietnam  areas. 

Some  Pentagon  planners  were  described 
as  having  an  "absolute  shaking  fit"  over  the 
idea  of  a  large  number  of  troops  Ijelng  in- 
fected where  they  cannot  be  treated  effec- 
tively. 

Quinine  has  proved  effective  against  some 
of  the  new  cases.  But  military  medical  of- 
ficials note  that  quinine  can  cause  nausea 
and  dizzlneBs.  thus  hampering  a  soldier's 
ability  to  fight. 

The  researchers  hope  to  develop  a  drtig 
that  would  be  effective  both  as  a  treatment 
and  a  preventive,  similar  to  the  choloroqulne 
drug  used  against  older  malaria  strains. 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
while  hospitalized,  many  of  our  young 
men  are  placed  on  temporary  cots.    Yet, 


at  Oak  Harbor  and  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 
two  200-bed  field  hospitals  are  stored  and 
have  been  stored  for  civil  defense  pur- 
poses since  1958.  This  outrageous  situa- 
tion is  duplicated  in  other  cities  in  Ohio 
and  in  other  States.  Officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  make  use  of 
such  hospital  beds  and  equipment  In- 
stead of  continually  buying  new  equip- 
ment. The  civil  defense  program  has 
been  a  stupendous  hoax  and  waste  of 
considerably  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
of  taxpayers'  money.  This  so-called 
civil  defense  shelter  program  Is  a  huge 
boondoggle.  The  Soviet  Union  poses  no 
threat  of  nuclear  attack  with  Intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles.  Its  leaders 
seek  coexistence.  They  are  veering  to- 
ward capitalism.  No  other  nation  has 
any  capacity  to  assail  us  with  nuclear 
warheads. 

Mayor  John  Lindsey  recently  an- 
nounced that  he  would  abolish  New  York 
City  Office  of  Civil  Defense  and  said  that 
scrapping  it  would  mean  a  considerable 
saving  for  the  city.  Let  us  hope  that 
other  mayors  and  Govemors  follow  this 
commonsense  action  of  the  mayor  of 
New  York.  Finally,  how  can  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  continue  to  defend  his 
waste  of  taxpayers'  money  for  a  civil  de- 
fense shelter  program  which  is  so  silly? 
Our  efforts  and  money  should  be  con- 
centrated on  saving  lives  of  wounded 
GI's  and  those  afflicted  with  malaria  and 
other  jungle  diseases. 


■VICE  PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY'S  TRIP 
TO  SAIGON 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  a  word  about  the  dispatch  of  the  Vice 
President  to  Saigon  and  other  capitals  by 
the  President. 

It  seems  to  me  that  recent  events  are 
now  producing  the  American  consensus 
on  what  should  be  done  about  Vietnam, 
and  that  this  consensus  falls  into  three 
categories : 

First,  to  pursue  the  military  effort 
within  the  present  order  of  magnitude, 
but  without  escalation  beyond  that  point. 

Second,  to  pursue  the  effort  to  bring 
about  a  realization  of  the  social  revolu- 
tion in  Vietnam  through  an  enhanced 
foreign  aid  program,  and  especially 
through  the  development  of  reforms  such 
as  sanitation,  health,  housing,  f(X>d  in- 
take, and  fcxxi  supplies,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  land  tenure,  because  land  re- 
form in  South  Vietnam  is  very  Important. 

Let  us  stop  deluding  ourselves  about 
the  goverrunent  in  Vietnam.  Its  military 
effort,  with  which  we  are  associated  re- 
quires that  South  Vietnamese  reforms 
will  have  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  self- 
help  and  mutual  cooperation.  If  the  U.S. 
lx)sltion  there  is  to  be  tenable  at  all,  the 
United  States  must  insist  upon  reforms. 
The  government  in  Saigon  was  not 
elected:  it  took  power.  It  is  impossible 
to  do  anything  else,  but  it  is  also  impos- 
sible to  do  anything  else  but  engage  In 
economic  and  social  construction  in  Viet- 
nam, and  we  must  insist  on  it  If  we  ate  to 
stay  there. 

The  third  part  of  the  American  con- 
sensus is  to  pursue  the  peace  offensive 
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with  undlmtntahtd  vigor,  notwlttutand- 
Izic  tba  fact  that  Hanoi,  Pelping,  and 
Moscow  have  been  ao  unreceptlve. 

I  believe  this  Is  what  the  American 
peoi>ie  nipport.  But  the  Piealdent 
should  add  a  fourth  element  to  the  con- 
■en«us,  and  that  1«  to  Invite  backing  by 
CongreM  and  the  people  by  lending  an 
appropriate  rtaolutlon  to  CongreM  up- 
dating the  reaolutlon  of  August  1964.  In 
respect  of  Vietnam  to  meet  the  present 
situation. 

Tbe  President  Is  a  good  enough  politi- 
cian to  kxiow  that  he  has  nothing  to  fear ; 
that  he  will  receive  an  overwhelming 
voie.  But  it  would  associate  the  Con- 
greM with  him  in  making  this  portentous 
decision  for  the  American  people. 

I  see  too  many  fissures  in  the  Presi- 
dent's own  party,  as  well  as  in  the  coun- 
try, for  the  President  not  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  great  opportunity  to  con- 
solidate the  Congress  and  the  country 
with  hlm-^-and  I  emphasize  that  such  a 
partnership  is  needed  to  pursue  our 
purposes. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OPPICER.  The 
time  of  the  Sertator  has  expired. 

Mr,  JAVrrs.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  No  one  is  Ulklng  about 
victory.  There  is  no  one  to  vanquish 
There  are  only  objectives  to  attain. 
These  objectives  are  embodied  in  the 
four-part  cAnsensias  i  have  Just 
mentioned. 

l«t  me  add  one  further  point.  When 
I  returned  from  Vietnam  some  3  weeks 
ago.  Z  urged  the  President  to  give  special 
attention  to  the  real  and  underlying 
e»u*e  <rf  war  in  Vietnam— social  and 
economic  privation.  To  meet  thia  basic 
problem.  I  urged  the  President  to  place 
a  top  coordinator  in  charge  of  the  aid 
program.  He  haa  done  that.  He  could 
not  have  selected  a  better  man  than  the 
Vice  President.  Now,  the  only  action 
the  President  need  take  is  to  add  the 
fourth  point — namely,  congressional  ac- 
tion— which  will  show  the  support  of  the 
American  people  in  such  a  way  as  to 
inspire  the  world. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OPPICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.    

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS   RBOARDINO 
VIFTNAM  CONPLICT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  insert  in 
the  Rrcoto  certain  telegrams,  pro  and 
con,  which  I  have  received  in  connection 
with  my  statemente  with  respect  to  what 
I  have  said  is  the  uzuxmstitutlonal  il- 
legal war  In  Vietnam,  and  to  also  li^ert 
my  answvra  to  the  crttlcai  wires. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRD,  as  follows  : 

POBTLAND,  OUCC., 

February  5,  1966. 
S«iiator  Watnx  Morse, 
Wtuhinjfton,  D.C.: 

First  continue  your  stand  on  Vietnam. 
Oregon  voters  back  you.    How  can  I  help? 

DOBOTHT    McKlNZa. 


February  9,  1966 


iiXDrOKD.  Orec, 

February  6,  1968. 
Senator  Watwe  Mo«a«. 
Senate  Building, 
Wathington.  D.C.: 

Congratulations  on  your  efforts  to  expose 
the  waste  In  our  forelgrn  aid  efforts,  and  we 
confirm  your  Judgment  of  getUng  out  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Sincerely. 

Mr  and  Mrs   Rat  P.  Bakes. 

TuxAMooK,  Orxg., 

February  9,  1966. 
Senator  Watwe  Morse 
WatKtngton,  D.C.: 

May  I  please  add  my  name  to  your  growing 
lUt  of  Oregon  voters  re  your  Vietnam  stand 
I  am 

BoTD  E.  Hartman. 

Portland,  Orec, 
_         „  February  7.  1966. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Congratulations  and  conUnued  support  to 
you.  Governor  Hatfleld,  and  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  who  seek 
peace  rather  than  war.  The  war  should  be 
on  poverty  and  disease,  not  the  creator  of 
both  as  In  Vietnam. 

Nona  Glazxr. 

Eugene,  Orec. 
February  4.  1986. 
Senator  Watns  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Behind  you  100  percent.  Keep  up  your 
work  to  end  the  war  now 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prim  Shroter. 


KENn.wosTTt.  III.. 

February  8,  1966 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Can  I  as  an  Individual  help  stop  this  mad- 
ness In  Vietnam  with  my  best  Individual  co- 
operation. Our  double-talking  President  U 
getting  completely  out  of  hand. 

H.  H.  Hanlon. 

Eugene,  Orec, 
February  4, 1966 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC  : 

Salute  your  courage  and  strength  on  Viet- 
nam war  opposition.  Please  don't  be  nres- 
sured  into  silence. 

Latjra  Bock. 

Portland,  Oreo  , 

February  4. 1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D«A«  Sir  :  We  support  youp  voiced  opinions 
100  percent.  Listening  to  televUed  inveeU- 
gatlon  with  full  attenUon.  Be  assured  of 
Oregon's  support  Democrat  and  RepubUcans 
as  this  family  represents. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Howard. 


Fort  Worth,  Tex., 

February  4. 1966 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
ScTiate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Washington,  D.C: 
Bravo.    Stay  In  there  and  pitch. 

Mac  Brown. 

Whrx  Plains.  N.Y., 

February  4,  1966 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Congratulations  your  recent  stlmulatlnK 
^>eecb  regarding  Vletoam. 

Capt.  John  S.  Bttrrows. 

West  Palm  Beach,  Pla., 

February  1, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Press  for  McNamara  public  hearing,  Amerl- 
can  role  on  foreign  aid.  Appreciate  your  at- 
titude and  ooncern. 

Mrs.  George  R.  Weaver. 

Flushing,  N.Y., 
February  8.1966. 
Senator  Watni  Morse. 
Senate  Chambers. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Please  accept  our  thanks  for  your  Intelli- 
gent,  courageous,   sane   views   on    Vietnam. 
David  and  Ellen  Patrick. 

Los  Oatos,  Calit., 

February  8, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
WashiTigton,  D.C: 

For  the  sake  of  the  lives  of  our  boys  and 
welfare  of  all  mankind  we  heartUy  endorse 
your  opposition  to  President  Johnsons  poUcy 
In  Vietnam. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oborge  a.  Muerch. 

New  York.  NY., 

February  8.  196S. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Oregon, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Congratulations  and  heartfelt  thanks  for 
your  magnificent  stand  against  that  obscenity 
In  the  White  House  who  should  be  Im- 
peached. How  proud  Oregon  and  Alaska 
must  be  of  their  Senators  who  show  such 
Integrity  of  mind.  How  I  wish  New  York 
could  feel  the  same  about  their  Senators. 
Pktllis  Llewelltn. 

Brigantine,  N.J., 
February  8,  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Approve  unqualifiedly  your  challenging 
statements  to  the  President.  Have  we  for- 
gotten Elsenhower's  farewell  address  when  he 
warned  us  to  beware  of  the  military  indus- 
trial complex. 

Paul  M.  Cope. 

Dttqttoin,  III., 
February  8,  1966. 
Hon.  Watnk  Morse. 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

You  have  demonstrated  an  unquestionable 
concern  regarding  a  matter  of  serious  conse- 
quence to  every  Inhabitant  on  earth. 
Through  the  public  hearings  on  foreign  rela- 
tions you  have  made  It  possible  for  many  to 
object  ot  agree  with  UjS.  policy  while  having 
reasonable  understanding  of  the  facts. 
Thank  you.  Senator. 

Martin  A.  Odou. 


February  9,  1966 
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OAKLAlfD,  CALIT., 

February  8,  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

My  wife  and  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
inquiry  Into  the  administration  pwllcy  In 
the  Vietnam  war.  We  believe  the  Nation's 
foreign  policy  needs  to  be  evaluated  to  deter- 
mine whether  It  Is  really  furthering  the 
democratic  Ideals  that  this  country  Is  sup- 
posed to  stand  for  In  such  places  as  Vietnam 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  and  with  hind- 
sight, Cuba. 

Robert  L.  Rctnolss. 


Kalamazoo,  Mich., 

February  8,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C: 
We  support  your  Vietnam  policy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenntth  Irish. 


Brookltn.  N.Y., 
February  8,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 
Dear  Sir:  Thank  you. 

Robert  M.  Messinoxx. 


Faietield,  Calif., 
February  8,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  on  your  bringing  before 
the  public  an  Intellectual  discussion  of  the 
Vietnam  situation.  Also  please  extend  con- 
gratulations to  General  Gavin  for  his  out- 
standing efforts  on  behalf  of  our  country. 
Donald  G.  Vinzant. 


PXNNTAN,  N.Y., 
February  8,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
U.  S.  SeTiate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  commend  you  and  agree  completely 
with  your  statements  of  concern  over  the 
speech  given  by  President  Johnson,  In 
Hawaii.  Regarding  Vietnam.  Please  keep 
your  sensible  statements  coming  to  the  pub- 
lic. Although  your  statements  are  In  dis- 
agreement with  the  strategy  advocated  by 
President  Johnson  and  advisers.  It  Is  only 
through  dissent  that  the  democratic  process 
can  survive. 

Margtteritx  and  DAvm  Pfieffer. 

Stowe,  Vt., 
February  9,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Very  interested  In  discussions  of  South 
Vietnam.  No  one  I  have  discussed  this  prob- 
lem with  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Vermont,  have  agreed 
with  administration  policy.  That  Is  Con- 
gress should  decide  If  we're  going  to  engage 
In  a  war  let  our  Representatives  decide  It. 
In  other  words  I  agree  with  you  Implicitly. 
John  H.  Chambers. 

KNOxvnxE,  Tknn., 

February  9.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Semite  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  find  thousands  of  Tenneaseans  believing 
that  the  legislative  branch  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment should  act  In  behalf  of  citizens  In 
war  declaration  and  war  actions  and  not  the 
executive  branch  of  U.S.  Government.  The 
people  are  beginning  to  question  why  400 
men  shovUd  be  elected  to  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  since  their  Judg- 
ment and  actions  are  relegated  to  the  Judg- 
nient  and  actions  of  12  men  In  the  executive 
bninch  of  the  Government.  Why  the  12 
Judgment  predominating  Instead  of  the  400 


Judgment.     Us   people   elected   and   depend 
upon  to  act  for  us  under  U.S.  Constitution. 
R.  E.  Carroll  Grat. 

St.  Loxtis,  Mo., 
February  9,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  accept  my  thanks  and  encourage- 
ment for  the  Vietnam  hearings.  This  open 
discussion  Is  past  due;  hope  the  American 
people  win  learn  about  the  terrible  prospects 
of  escalation  and  find  a  way  with  your  guid- 
ance for  an  honorable  settlement. 

lxonars  zwxig. 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif., 

February  9,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  support  your  stand  on  Vietnam.    Please 
continue  cry  out  against  this  Illegal  war. 
BIarion  and  Jkromk  B.  Lindxn. 

Dkxrfikld,  III., 
February  9,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  have  sent  telegrams  tonight  to  the 
President,  to  our  Senators,  and  our  Repre- 
sentatives asking  for  a  change  In  our  Viet- 
nam policy.  We  applaud  your  efforts  to  re- 
store sanity  to  oiu-  foreign  policy.  You  are 
a  beacon  of  hope  In  a  sea  of  despair. 

A.  J.   SCHAPS. 


Los  Gatos,  Calif., 

February  8,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Your  speech  exposing  Johnson  hypocrisy 
In  Honolulu  was  great,  you  have  our  grati- 
tude and  support. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Fan  Bruccxn. 

Stockton,  Calif., 

February  8,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Keep  up  resistance  to  administration  In- 
sane Vietnam  policy. 

Sybil  Sticht. 


N&bhville,  Tenn., 

February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thanks   for   your    American    approach    of 
February  4.    My  regards  to  your  supporters. 

Gene  H.  Parrish. 


Louisville,  Kt., 
February  4.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senator  from  Oregon, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Bravo  for  you  In  speaking 
up  tor  the  American  people.  There  Isn't  any- 
thing going  on  m  a  foreign  country  that  Is 
worth  one  American  life.  Charity  and  aid 
belong  at  home  first  and  with  all  that  Is 
needed  here  In  America  I  think  It  about  time 
we  have  the  proper  representation  such  as 
you  so  openly  and  unafraldably  give. 
Sincerely, 

Virginia  Kendall,  (Mrs.  O.  H.) 

Hillsdauc,  N.J., 
February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morsx, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Bravo,  keep  up  the  good  work.    I  admire 
your  stand  on  Vietnam. 

Mrs.  Fbxo  Scarano. 


Orienvillx,  N.C. 

February  4.  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Wa*/ilnflrton,  D.C: 

Congratulations  on  your  stand  for  the 
secrecy  on  the  Vietnam  conflict  for  a  con- 
fused citizen. 

Elwood  R.  Edwards. 

Lafatxtte,  Ind., 
February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Congratulations.    You  have  Just  stated  the 
minds   of   millions   of   Americans   regarding 
open  hearings.     Stand  by  your  convictions. 
Walter  E.  Klinkxr. 


Indunapolis,  Ind., 

December  4,  1965. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  watched  you  this  morning  on  TV.  I 
agree  with  you  and  I  thank  you  for  your  time 
and  I  appreciate  what  you  think.  You  are  for 
us  and  our  taxpayers.  I  am  a  Hoosier  agree- 
ing  with   an    Oregon   Senator. 

8.  P.  Shkrrin. 


Jhwxt  Cmr,  N.J., 

January  4, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  watched  you  on  TV.    Think  you  right. 

JOHK  McLaTTQHLIM. 


Brazntrkx,  Mass., 

January  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Heartily  concur  with  televised  remarks  re- 
garding secrecy.  Congratulations  on  cour- 
age. 

Clara  Cuixkn  Donatxllo. 

Nkw  Orleans,  La., 

January  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  agree  with  you.    Stand  your  ground. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Hammond. 


Brooklene,  Mass., 

January  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Thank  you  very  mxich  for  your  courage. 
God  bless  you. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfkkd  Calmab. 

Utica,  NY.. 
January  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  on  your  open  committee 
hearings.    Keep  pushing. 

John  Pt7i,cini. 


Pekth  Ambot,  N.J., 

January  4, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Three  cheers  your  stand  against  closed 
sessions  for  McNamara  and  Wheeler.  Please 
give  my  congratulations  to  Senator  Case 
supporting  you. 

JAMKB  T.  BnCHALL. 

Colorado  SPRtNOs,  Colo., 

January  4,  1966. 
Hon.  Watnx  Morsx, 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please,  for  sake  of  people,  do  all  you  can 
to  get  McNamara  in  public  session. 

Mrs.  ScKBtxK. 
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ORLANIK),    PUk., 

January  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watitx  Moioe, 
US.  Senate  Office  Building, 
WttMhington.  B.C.: 

Keep  up  the  good  work  In  your  debate. 
We  Americans  are  behind  you. 

DTLOaCS   KXNDALL. 

Calasasas,  Calit., 

January  4,  196$. 
Senator  Watnk  Mors*. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Many  mature  responsible  people  back  your 
TtewB  on  Vietnam.  We  cannot  have  compas- 
alon  and  support  needless  slaughter.  I  am 
at  your  service. 

Bdrs,  Claud*  (Pat)  8»cith. 

Putnam,  Coni*., 
February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Wathi  Moux, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Lust  for  power  In  White  House.  Protect 
our  country,  atop  war.  Stop  spending. 
CIOM  pocketbook. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Capzllxttz. 

CoLutci  Station,  Tex.. 

December  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watmz  Morbx. 
Washington.  DjC.: 

Bravo.  Your  views  on  secrecy  In  Govern- 
ment. Can  David  Bell  Issue  a  direct  reply? 
Pl"*»e  keep  plugging  you're  our  brightest 
hope  yet. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pxteb  D.  Wdnkb. 

Wilton,  Conn.. 
February  4.  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moksk. 
Senate  Foreign  Relatioru  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Tour  words  condemning  Government  by 
secrecy  refusing  to  allow  McNamara,  Wheel- 
er, and  Rusk  to  testify  secreUy  shovUd  be 
cast  In  bronze  a  mile  high.  Our  country  Is 
in  bad  trouble.  We,  the  people,  want  to 
know  why  and  how  so  we  can  do  what  is 
necessary  to  get  back  to  a  free,  open  consti- 
tutional Government.  Letter  follows. 
Reapectfully. 

Wa*d  M.  Stixlino. 

Port  Worth.  Tix., 

January  4,  1966. 
Senator  Wsrin  MoRsa, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  were  exceedingly  interested  and  share 
your  view*  that  the  American  public  should 
be  thoroughly  informed  on  the  true  picture 
of  all  the  facets  regarding  the  escalating  war 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Baldridce. 

LoDi,  Calif. 
January  4,  1968. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  support  your  views  on  illegal  war  In 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clitton  J.  Pratt. 


Portland,  Orxo., 
February  8.  1968. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  support  yo\ir  efTort  to  force  congres- 
sional investigation  of  undeclared  Vietnam 
war.    Oood  work. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  K.  N.  Tanner. 

EUGXNX.  Orzc, 
February  t.  1968. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx. 
VS.  Senate,  Wcuhington,  DC: 

We  are  ptxMid  of  your  stand  on  Vietnam. 
Don't  let  the  bruiea  grind  you  down. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Buxrlxr. 


CORVALLIS.  ORXC, 

February  8,  1986. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

Your  stand  on  Vietnam  In  best  American 
tradition  of  freedom  and  dissent.  We  support 
you   wholeheartedly. 

Tkebese  ANT)  Charles  Cormack. 

Los  Angeles,  Calit.. 

February  8,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Tonight  on  TV  we  were  proud  of  you. 
Warden  McDonald  and  Family. 


FLUSHING.   N  Y., 
February  7.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC: 

God  bless  you  for  Viet  stand.  Continue  to 
speak  out.     Save  us  from  war  in. 

Mary  Robbins. 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

February  8,  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

Have  Just  heard  your  clear  precise  analysis 
on  television.  Thank  heaven  the  voice  of 
sanity  can  still  be  heard,  I  wish  you  were 
our  Senator  from  New  York. 

Robert  Scurlock. 

New  York,  N.Y,. 

February  8.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

We  are  appalled  at  President  Johnson's 
airport  speech  and  militant  policies  and  we 
applaud  and  fully  back  the  comments  you 
made  about  It  on  television.  You  have  cou- 
rageously represented  the  truth  about  Viet- 
nam from  the  beginning  and  millions  of  us 
from  Maine  to  Hawaii  give  you  our  allegiance 
and  gratitude  for  your  fine  work, 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Thomas  J,  Knowles. 

New  York.  N.Y., 

February  8,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washingtcm,  D  C 

We  approve  your  stand  on  Vietnam,  We 
believe  that  you  represent  the  hopes  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  to  stop  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam and  the  danger  of  escalation  Into  a 
suicidal  world  war  We  look  to  you  In  our 
hope  that  we  will  not  be  led  Into  a  dictator- 
ship. 

Respectfully, 

H,  Marcus, 

New  York,  NY., 

February  8,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

May  God  grant  you  strength  to  continue 
your  loyal  opposition  and  your  courageous 
fight  against  this  Illegal  war.  We  support 
your  bill  to  rescind  the  blank  check  resolu- 
Uon  passed  at  time  of  Tomkin  Gulf  Incident. 
I  Mr,  and  Mrs,  I.  R,  Neucebauxr. 

New  York,  N,Y,, 

February  8,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

Representing  many  silent  Americans,  may 
I  take  the  liberty  of  expressing  our  spirits  in 
asking  you  to  continue  your  courageous 
stand  in  Congress  for  your  country  and  for 
so  many  Americans  who  look  to  you  for 
leadership?  You  have  been  brave  In  ex- 
pressing our  conviction  We  are  not  weak. 
We  love  our  boys  who  are  dying  in  the  Asian 


February  9,  1966 

land  war.  Please,  Mr.  Congressman,  finan- 
cial Interests  are  keeping  Americans  like  me 
and  my  silent  friends  quiet  when  American 
motives  are  being  chaUenged  by  the  world. 
Maybe  we  are  not  the  money  conscious  peo- 
ple the  world  takes  tis  to  be.  We  have  a 
choice  of  financial  loss — higher  taxes  and 
more  American  boys  dying,  or  the  loss  of  some 
countries.  We  never  belonged  In  E.G.,  Aug. 
tralia,  the  Philippines,  and  Hawaii  and  the 
loss  of  revenue  In  those  countries. 

We  have  a  conscience  and  would  rather 
die  In  brotherhood  and  poor  than  have  the 
horror  of  continued  American  aggressions  on 
our  conscience. 

Virginia  Downes. 

New  York,  N.Y., 
February  8,  1966. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 
The   whole  question   of  our   Asian  policy 

may   be   at   last   Investigated.      Support  for 

your  position  Is  widening  dally. 

Stxvzn  Hlaois, 
James  Schuleb, 
Flora  Sterner, 
Ltxr  Andersxn, 
Edward  Melcabth, 
Daniel  Brown, 
William    Tarman. 

San  P^ncisco,  Calif., 

February  7, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  support  you  completely  In  your  effort* 
to  end  war. 

Family  R.  Ason. 

Santa  Barbara,  Calip., 

February  7, 19S6. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  appreciate  and  actively  support  open 
debate  on  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
Thank  you. 

DAvm  Weaver  Famh^y. 

Evanston,  III,, 
February  7, 196S. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  support  your  views  on  Vietnam  100  per- 
cent, I  thank  God  for  your  courage. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  L.  Shanks. 


February  9,  1966 
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Los  Gatos,  Calit,, 

February  8, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

1.  Proud  of  your  stand  on  Vietnam  war 
Poau  1633  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington 8,  D.C.,  tells  us  Its  religious  war  la 
mostly  Buddhists  versus  few  Catholics. 

We  believe  In  religious  freedom.  Do  our 
war  leaders?    Surely  there  Is  a  better  way. 

2.  Please  vote  for  cable  TV  up  McKenzle 
River.  Few  get  any  good  TV  why  deny  us  any 
clear  TV?     In  FCC  now. 

Genevra  Davis. 


New  York,  N,Y„ 
February  7, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Get  copy  of  miracle  plan  solutions  to  Viet 
crisis  from  Pulbrlght. 

Oliver  H.  PERREAriT. 

DETRorx,  Mich  . 
February  8, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Your  reply  to  President's  speech  In  Hawaii 
expresses  my  own  thoughts.  You  have  my 
support. 

Arnold  Sabaroitt. 


Mexceo,  Calif., 
February  8,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  do  not  approve  of  the  President's  p>ollcy 
of  escalation  In  Vietnam. 

Haery  Woolsey. 

Lansing,  Mich., 
February  8,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thanks  for  your  courageous  answer  to  the 
President.  We  are  those  millions  who  were 
hoodwinked  by  his  peace  platform,  however 
there  is  strong  undercurrent  among  Demo- 
crats for  no  confidence  vote  for  those  sup- 
porting this  administration's  naked  aggres- 
sion and  two-faced  f)olicy. 

Stanlity  H.  Bhiip. 

Wilmington,  Del., 

February  8,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  May  I  respectfully  suggest  Contours 
of  American  History  by  WUUam  Appleton 
Williams,  phages  422  and  on,  as  a  source  of 
reference  for  relations  with  China  past  and 
present.  If  the  mayor  with  this  work 
good  thank  God  and  a  few  brave  men  for 
some  truth  about  present  policies  of  our 
Government. 

F.  S.  LOGUE. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.. 

February  8,  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thank  you  for  courage  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty.    You  are  not  alone. 

Mrs.  Betty  Ferreira. 


Hayward,  Calep., 

February  8,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Warmly  applaud  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  you  especially  for  exposing  John- 
son's tragic  folly  In  Vietnam. 

Ed  and  Vihoinia  PEirr. 

LoNOMONT,  Colo., 

February  8,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  on  your  persistence  of  in- 
vestigation of  Vietnam  policy. 

Peace  Promoters. 

soysset,  n.y., 
February  8,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  and  many  thanks  for  your 
mockery  statement.  We  resent  Presidential 
welcome  to  South  Vietnamese  dictators  and 
his  debasement  of  American  name  and  pwace 
Intentions. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Stabler, 


Los  Angeles,  Calif,, 

February  8,  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington,  DC: 

Keep   up   the   pressure.     Your   efforts   are 
Indispensable. 

DaVTO  M.  C  ALLAH  am. 


San  Francisco.  Calif., 

Febuary  8,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  support  your  position  on  Vietnam;  make 
administration  tell  us  when  this  fiasco  will 
end. 

J.  Spirex. 


Clkvkland,  Ohio, 

Febuary  8,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  President  had  no  right  to  commit  us 
to  the  Vietnam  war.  The  right  to  declare 
war  Is  a  legislative  power  and  cannot  be 
delegated  to  anyone  else  by  Congress.  Presi- 
dent had  no  moral  right  to  deliberately 
waste  American  lives  In  a  useless,  meaning- 
less war  which  no  one  wants.  Only  a  cou- 
rageous stand  will  prevent  the  national 
catastrophe  which  Is  facing  us.  Keep  up  the 
good  work. 

Henry  and  Sarah  Du  LAxniENCE. 

Kansas  Cttt,  Mo.. 

February  g,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  applaud  your  courage  In  taking  such  a 
courageous  stand  against  the  Johnson-Rusk 
foreign  policy.  Please  continue  to  be  the 
conscience  of  our  country. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Stein  and  family. 

San  Mateo,  Calif.. 

February  8,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

You  are  one  American  that  has  the  courage 
to  stand  against  the  warmakers.  I  supjxirt 
you. 

Gertrude  R.  Anderson. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif,, 

Febuary  8,  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  strongly  support  your  efforts  to  obtain 
an  open  hearing  on  our  policies  In  Vietnam 
and  are  so  advising  our  two  Senators. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  L.  Hoover. 

Pomona,  Calif., 

Febuary  8,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  support  your  position  on  Vietnam  100 
percent  and  urge  that  you  do  your  best  to 
get  McNamara  In  open  session  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  so  that 
all  Americans  can  know  what's  going  on  In 
Vietnam. 

Al    Rampershad, 
Hugo  Celaya, 
Jack  Mornoe, 
Sam  Lasala, 

School  Teachers. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y., 

February  8, 1966. 
Senator  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Strongly  support  your  speech  deploring 
resumption  of  bombing.  Urge  strenuous 
opposition  to  Illegal  administration  position. 

Gipfard. 

Seacliff,  NY.. 
February  8,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C: 
Hold  firm.    Thank  you  and  God  bless  you. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Isbell. 


Detroit,  Mich., 

February  8,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I    applaud    your    courageous    response    to 
President  Johnson's  slur  on  the  peace  forces 


of  the  Nation.  You  are  an  Inspiration  In 
yotir  struggle  for  a  real  congressional  debate. 
You  are  representing  not  Just  Oregon  but 
all  of  us  who  don't  want  to  see  a  nuclear  war 
and  perhaps  the  end  of  civilization.  Thank 
you  and  keep  up  your  brave  struggle. 

John  O.  Conlkt. 


Altadena,  Calif., 

February  8,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Congratulations       on       stand       opposing 
Vietnam     war.     We     must     stop     senseless 
slaughter    of   Vietnamese    and    Americans. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Klause. 


New  York,  NY., 
February  8,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Heartily  support  your  opposition  to  Viet- 
nam policy.  Hope  you  will  continue  your 
courageous  stand. 

Oloa  Gechas 

Brentwood,  Calif., 

February  8,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  fervently  support  your  action  and  view 
in  regard  to  Vietnam  policy. 

Nathan  Fisher, 
"^  Brentwood  Pharmacy. 

Dayton.  Ohio, 
February  8,  1366. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  heartily  agree  with  your  views  on  our 
unfortunate  Involvement  In  Vietnam,  on  the 
right  of  American  people  to  know  how  taxes 
are  spent,  on  State  and  Defense  Departments, 
Many  Americans  grateful  to  you  and  Sen- 
ators Grueninc,  Pulbright,  and  others  con- 
cerned for  humanity.  Your  reply  today  to 
President  excellent, 

Margaret  Steindorf. 

Bellevue,  Wash,. 

February  8,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

American  people  need  to  be  reminded  our 
military  might  did  not  force  on  China  the 
government  we  chose  for  her.  It  only 
changed  China  from  friend  to  enemy.  We 
applaud  your  effort  to  show  who  it  Is  that 
Is  blind  to  experience  In  Asia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paton  B.  Crouse. 


Chicago.  Ill,, 
February  8.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

You  represent  not  Oregon  but  thoughtful 
Americans  everywhere  as  you  flght  TN.  God 
bless  you, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roscoe  Hill  and  Stephen. 

Santa  Barbara.  Calif,. 

February  8, 1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  You  have  our  continuing  suppwrt  for 
your  courageous  and  forceful  stand  in  oppos- 
ing executive  military  adventures.  In  par- 
ticular we  support  your  stand  on  the  Vietnam 
military  Involvement, 

We  extend  our  personal  regards  as  former 
constituents  and  Salem-Oregonlans, 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Eyre. 
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Vxw  YOBX.  NT.. 
rebruMry  8.  l»t«. 
8Mi»tar  Wathx  Ifoan. 

WatMnfton.  D.C. 

TSomtmkMiM  Sa:  W«  «ppi«ud  yotir  position 
on  Vtotaam  war.    PlMMa  continue  tbe  fight 
with  our  wliolelMUtcd  support. 
BMpMtfuIly. 

Ur.  and  l£n.  Ibidob  bchuimobi. 

Bbookltn.  N.T., 
February  8,1996. 
a«nator  WAm  Moan. 
a^nmte  Offloe  Building, 
W—himgUm.  D.C.: 

Wa  aza  in  support  of  your  stand  on  Ameri- 
can foralcn  policy  In  Vietnam. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Maxtim  RoaHOo. 

atATS  COLURB,  PXMirSTI.VAinA, 

February  8.1988. 
Sanator  Watns  Uoass, 
V3.  Smate, 
WaaMngton,  D.C.: 

Our  admiration,  gratitude,  and  support  for 
your  aocurata  appraisal  of  tbe  Vietnam  mess 
and  tha  administration's  attempu  to  luep 
this  from  tha  public. 

Paul  C.  Shaw, 

JaMOB  W.   C1.A1K. 


8t.  Louis,  Ifo., 
February  8, 1988. 
Sanaftor  Wathx  Moaaa, 
SffMta  OglO0  BuikUng. 
Wmahington.  D.C.: 

Xasp  up  tha  gallant  effort.  Your  questions 
an  bslptng  the  paople  see  the  truth. 

OAsxvr  Blakx. 

SHBiBTTnia,  Kt., 

February  8, 1988. 
■on  Sanator  Watms  Moasa. 
17 jr.  SaiMta,  WOMhington,  D.C.: 

PtttaUe  Foreign  Balattons  Conunlttee  hear- 
ing ara  raastabUshlng  tha  authority  of  Con- 
Praas  bard  for  public  testimony  from 
MeMamara  and  others.  Our  Nation's 
la  badly  marrad  by  this  Illegal  and 
unnacaasary  war  on  a  small  nation.  Our  In- 
rcAfttumt  thara  la  bad  world  leaderahlp. 

W.  Foaaar  Smith. 

Jamaica,  N.Y.,  February  8, 1988. 
Baaator  Watir  Moaaa, 
gaiiata  O^oe  Buildiny, 
Wathtngton,  D.C.: 

Wa  aban  your  deep  ooncem  with  the  dl- 
raetton  at  V3.  InvolTemant  In  Vietnam. 
Aftaa  that  thera  should  be  discussion  and 
rwralnatkMi  ot  our  poUey.  The  stopping  of 
*'«ir*^"g  of  North  Vietnam  and  negotiations 
with  tha  n»^*<""*'  liberation  front  are  vital 
f  aotara.  AU  measures  to  bring  peace  should 
ba  InTsattgatad. 

Jamaica  CoMMirm  fob  Sams 

NUCtSAB  POUCT. 


Dm  Moona.  Iowa,  February  8,  1988. 
Banator  Wathb  Moaaa. 
SaiMta  Ofiet  BuiUUng, 
Wt^tngton,  D.O.: 
Wa  are  for  you. 

QuBrnoir  and  Laoirrm  Hnx. 

MBMWua,  Tnnf .. 
February  8,  1988. 
BtntXor  Watwi  lioBaa, 
Ompttta  Buiidtng, 
WaalitHgttm.  D.O.: 

BMTtlly  agraa  your  faallng  and  Tlews  ra 
pubUe  appaaranoe  licNamara  and  Whatier 


I  o(  Amartoan  people  pleaae  pursue 
tbia  to  maximum  laogth. 

A>.  K.  WALaa. 


HousToif,  Tax., 
February  6.  1988. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobbx, 
Seruite  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  favor  your  Investigation  of  our  Involve- 
ment In  the  Vietnam  war.  we  agree  with  your 
views  on  the  war  and  urge  you  continue  your 
fight  against  It. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haxoui  Bwijx.orT. 


Sam  Fbawcisco,  CAi.ir., 

February  6,  1966. 
Senator  Watns  Mobss, 
Washington,  DC: 

Support  your  stand  against  Vietnam  war 
and  oppose  sending  Americans  to  fight 
against  their  will. 

Edward  dk  Wath. 


I  BXXKKLXT,    CaI.it., 

February  6,  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Morse. 
Washington,   D.C.: 

Keep    up    proteet   wholeheartedly   support 
pulling  troops  out  Vietnam  war. 

Gene  Bxsnaboi. 

Austin.  Tex., 
February  6,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

We   approve   and   support    your    views   on 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Zxxn. 

I 


Oklahoma  Cttt.  Okla., 

February  7,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Our  family  appreciated  the  patriotic  stand 
you  have  taken  on  Vietnam.  Thank  you  for 
your  effort.     We  back  your  opinions. 

The  Dalx  Caxcill  f  amUy. 


Los  Angeles,  Calit., 

February  7. 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse. 
Seruite  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Hail  your  leadership  in  fighting  for  peace 
in  Vietnam.     Approve  fully  a  public  hearing. 
Ruth  Lowxnkxon, 
Queen  Anne  Democratic  Club. 


Maple  Hxichts.  Ohio, 

February  7,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morsx, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Congratulations  on  Vietnam  public  bearing 
stand.  All  Americans.  Indeed  all  world  In- 
volved when  American  blood  flows.  We  all 
have  need  to  know  effects. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Sabol. 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 

February  7,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C.: 

Heartily  endorse  and  support  your  resolu- 
tion to  withdraw  the  Tonkin  Bay  resolution 
of  August  1064.  We  agree  that  President 
Johnson  must  not  be  allowed  further  use 
of  this  reaolutlon  to  escalate  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Dr.  Paul  Oltntk, 
Chairman,  Cleveland  Sane. 


New  York,  N.Y.. 

February  7, 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC: 

Your  judgment  and  wisdcxn  on  the  war 
are  unexcelled.     Keep  up  your  good  work. 
We  can  win  only  by  getting  out  of  Vietnam. 
William  FurrcHXB. 


NxwYOBH.N.Y.. 
February  «,  2966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mcmsx. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington ,  D.C.: 

Because  on  one  cm:  two  occasions  we  met 
this  Is  addressed  to  you  and  meant  of  coune 
to  be  shared  with  Senator  Pulbricht  and  the 
members  of  the  committee.  I  am  despite 
the  length  of  this  message  speechless  and 
almost  tearful  In  appreciation  of  the  day's 
hearings.  With  millions  of  others  I  wit- 
nessed the  apotheosis  of  the  American 
dream.  Democracy  at  work,  come  alive,  i 
believe  It  has  been  one  of  the  brightest  days 
In  the  history  of  our  legislators  in  the  role 
of  public  servants.  Considering  the  time  of 
crisis  this  Is  not  an  overstatement.  I  felt 
that  not  only  the  great  American  family  but 
Indeed  the  members  of  your  committee  as 
acknowledged  by  them  must  have  proflted 
from  the  deeply  reflective  and  extremely 
competent  appraisals  and  Judgments  ot  Gen. 
eral  Oavln  whose  Intellectual  courage  Is 
surely  a  match  for  bis  professional  endow, 
ment  and  distinction.  Please  do  not  take 
valuable  Ume  of  yourself  or  staff  to  acknowl- 
edge this  wire.  I  would  deeply  appreciate  It 
if  you  would  see  that  copies  were  channeled 
to  at  least  Senator  Fulbbioht  and  General 
Oavln.  Today  "America,  the  beautiful"  be- 
came "America  In  democracy  and  sanity  the 
bountiful." 

IxviNO  Caesar. 


Mill  Vallxt,  Calit., 

FebrvAry  7, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moxsx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Thanks  and  congratulations  for  insisting 
on  full  and  public  debate  on  unconstitu- 
tional Vietnam  war.  And  what  do  you  think 
about  President  Johnson  going  to  Honolulu 
to  meet  General  Ky  whose  reported  hero  li 
Adolph  Hitler? 

P.  E.  Owen. 


SxATTLK,  Wash., 
February  7. 196S. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  Nation  Is  rooting  for  you  and  Senator 
Pulbricht.  Dont  give  up  until  you  have 
questioned  the  McNamaras  and  all  the  rest. 
The  people  expect  and  trust  you  to  bring 
them  all  to  account  for  t^be  tragedy  they 
brought  on  this  country.  Even  Hawaii 
should  not  be  too  far  to  bring  them  to  an- 
swer. 

Mrs.  CxoiLE  Main. 

Vancouvhi,  Wash.. 

February  5,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Hope  you  can  flush  out  McNamara.  Keep 
up  the  good  work. 

EVIXXTT  E.  Stxp. 


Fort  Worth,  Tex., 

February  5,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Thousands  Texana  grateful  you,  Ful- 
bbioht, OauxNiNa,  sane  legislators.  Stand 
against  Federal  supp<^  ugly  Viet  dictator- 
ship. 

Bxatxicx  M.  Rosnxr. 

Brockton,  Mass., 

February  6,  1968. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  hearUly  agree  with  your  thoughts  on  our 
aenaeleaa  war  in  Vietnam. 

Roax  rich  man. 


February  9,  1966 
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Brockton,  Mass., 

February  6.  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Congratulations  on  your  courageous  stand 
protesting    our    Involvement    In    Vietnam. 

William  Nagle. 


Brockton,  Mass. 

Febrv.ary  6,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C: 

Congratulations  on  your  stand  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Involvement  in  Vietnam. 

Mrs.  NORM/VN  LiKBXX. 


New  York.,N.Y., 
February  6.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  are  with  you  wholeheartedly  In  topic 
televised  4th  of  February,  1966. 

Shirixt  and  Nail  Patza. 


San  F'bancisco,  Calit., 

February  6,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urge  you  vote  to  rescind  President  John- 
son's emergency  powers, 

Harry  J.  Glasscock. 


New  York,  N.Y.,  February  6,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Your  fight  to  reestablish  control  over 
Presidential  prerogatives  is  vital  to  our  fu- 
ture as  a  democratic  Nation.  We  support 
your  criticisms  of  this  Illegal  and  immoral 
and  unwise  war. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Edklman. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  February  6, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Support  your  magnificent  stand  for  sanity 
and  peace  and  your  rejection  of  secret  gov- 
ernment. 

Dr.  Harold  Bass. 


Carbondale,  III.,  Februory  5, 1966. 
Hon.  Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Capitol  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  term  "courage"  is  most  often  used  when 
heady  speculation  in  the  bedance  of  pow- 
er has  netted  dubious  national  glorification 
while  sacrificing  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law  and  Justice.  In  your  heart  au- 
thentic courage  linked  with  truth  foresees  a 
new  and  healthier  view  of  ourselves.  Our 
generation  has  seen  no  finer  congressional 
inspiration. 

Larbt   R.    Caughron. 

William  E.  Knapp. 

Michael    L.    Hartt. 

San  Francisco,  Calit.,  February  5,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

I  support  your  attempt  to  stop  Johnson, 
Rusk,  and  McNamara  from  continuing  their 
war  In  Vietnam. 

Ethxlwtn  Stxxsx. 

Palo  Alto,  Calit., 

February  5. 1968. 
Hon.  Watnx  Morsx, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  strongly  endorse  your  attempts  to  exam- 
ine Johnson's  executive  war.  Urge  you  to 
continue. 

LxiTH  Spxdkn. 


MiNEOLA,  NY., 

Februory  5, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  enjoyed  watching  the  Senate  hearings 
yesterday.  Mr.  Bell  seemed  to  be  very  honest. 
You,  Senator,  were  very  astute.  When  Is 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  taking  the 
stand? 

Lillian  Weglage. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif., 

February  6.  1966. 
Senator  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  am  completely  in  support  of  your  policy 
on  the  Vietnam  war. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jones. 

Houston,  Tex., 
Februory  5.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Oj^ce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Make  McNamara  testify.  Public  entitled 
to  entire  truth.  Call  Bundy,  Lodge,  and  Lyn- 
don If  necessary. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Elfant. 


Madison,  Wis., 
Febri«jry  5,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

You  were  magnificent  on  TV.     Please  keep 
up  your  good  work. 

Mrs.  Davis  Stftestad. 


San  Francisco,  Calif., 

February  S,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moxax, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Am  In  full  accord  with  your  stand  on  Viet- 
nam. 

J.  Danikl  E.  Chu. 

St.  PAtTL,  Minn., 
February  5,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C: 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  so  many 
nice  things  have  been  said  about  one  man 
and  what  a  man.    Congratulations. 

Judy  Lxvttt. 


ToRRANCx,  Calif., 

February  S,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  are  proud  of  your  stand  on  Vietnam 
and  necessity  for  public  debate.  Congratu- 
lations. 

R.  A.  and  Elizabeth  Ballingex. 

Cambridge,  Mass., 

February  5. 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Support  criticism  of  Government  by  b»- 
crecy.  Urge  open  Vietnam  hearings  In  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

Vincent  and  Agnes  O'Donxll. 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 

February  6. 1986. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  undersigned  heartily  concur  with  your 
views  on  the  Vietnam  situation. 

Make  the  administration  differentiate  be- 
tween  Communist  nations  with  regard  to 
their  actual  behavior  as  nations,  not  what 
Isolated  members  of  those  nations  may  say 
In  public.  Let  the  administration  not  frarget 
that  certain  American  politicians  have  made 
exceedingly  belUgerent  public  statements  In 


the  i>ast.     No  nation  Is  without  nonrepreeen- 
tatlonal  voices. 

It  is  a  time  needful  of  the  congreeslonal 
discussion  of  facts  not  decisions  made  secret- 
ly, of  farsighted  InternaOonalism,  not  in- 
secure shortsighted  Jingoism. 

Piter   E.   Haiman. 

Paula  J.  Thomas. 

San  Jose.  Calif. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 

Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Seruite  Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC: 
Thank  God  for  men  like  yourself  and  Sen- 
ator Pulbrioht   who  have   courage   of   their 
convictions.     Who  can  I  help. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Doris  N.  Glenn. 

East  Orange,  N.J., 

February  5, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Hitler  was  Just  another  political  hack  until 
he  dissolved  the  Reichstag.  Democracy  as 
well  as  peace  appears  at  stake  In  your  hear- 
ings. 

C,  Kelset.  Jr. 

VANCOtrvER,  Wash,, 

February  5,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

You  can  be  assured  of  more  aid  In  your 
efforts  to  save  our  Nation  and  world  from 
destruction. 

E?UGENE  Van  Trees. 

Orlando,  Fla., 
February  5,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Seruite  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Regarding  McNamara's  reluctance  to  ap- 
pear on  a  public  hearing  with  you  and  your 
committee,  I  am  in  favor  of  your  approach, 
give  him  the  ax. 

Jack  Bratton. 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 

February  5,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Seruxte  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Bravo,  on  your  stand  against  secret  ses- 
sions and  fighting  without  formal  declara- 
tion of  war.  Wish  more  leaders  had  your 
guts  and  commonsense.  Particularly  glad 
you  were  on  TV  for  millions  to  see  and  hear 
because,  unfortunately,  many  brainwashed 
newspapers  conveniently  omitted  It  from 
their  report  of  the  proceedings. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Sayxr. 

Oakland.  Calif., 

February  5,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Seruite  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  support  congressional  debates.    Keep  up 
good  work.     Get  our  boys  out  of  Vietnam. 
Mrs,  Talbxbt  SMrrH. 

Palo  Alto.  Calif.. 

February  6,  1966. 
Senator  Morsx, 
Washington.  D.C: 

I  oppose  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  support 
and  appreciate  your  efforts  to  end  It. 

Carol  Marklxt. 

SxATTLX,  Wash., 
February  6,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Mobsb, 

Washington.  D.C: 

We  are  grateful  for  your  strong  voice.    We 
support  you  and  trust  you  will  hold  fast. 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  David  B.  GxiFrrrHa. 
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.  J  Paio  Alto.  Oalit., 

February  $,  1966. 
Senator  Watns  Moksx, 
WoMhington,  DXl.: 

I  opi>OM  th8  bomhlng  In  Nortli  Vietnam. 
I  support  your  effoita  to  prerent  wax. 

Jdtsst  Horn. 

Palo  Alto.  Calik.. 

February  6,  1966. 
Senator  Watnt  Morse, 
Waatiington,  D.C.: 

Keep  up  your  valiant  fight  for  sanity  and 
decency  in  our  foreign  policy. 

Mrs.  B.  MT7U.EN. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.. 

February  6,  .1956. 
Senator  Wati«t  Moasz, 
Wathingtcm,  D.C.: 

I  support  your  position  on  Vietnam  war. 
Please  inform  American  people  of  U.S. 
mistakes. 

RiCHAXD  Caltndab. 


Stouo^ton.  Mass., 

February  3.  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasr, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  commend  your  forthright  stand  on  the 
Vietnam  wajr. 

PaUIT  AND  Elxanok  Ostroit. 

BtTTFALO,    N.Y., 

February  6,  1966. 
Hon.  Watni  Moaax, 
Waihington.  B.C.: 

Strongly  support  your  courageous  stand  on 
Vietnam. 

J.  E.  Bekger. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

February  5,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

It's  about  time  someone  did  something 
■bout  Vietnam.     I  agree  with  your  views. 

Abraham  Mocrrz. 

Pkbbmo,  CALir., 
February  5.  1966. 
Senator  Watns  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Please  force  McNanuira  to  testify  before 
the  committee.  Tired  of  secrecy  In  our 
o(B«lals. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  DAvmeoN. 

Brxa.  Calit.. 
February  5.  1966. 
Ron.  WATm  Mevai. 
nnate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DX3.: 

Please  aiceept'  our  support  in  your  fight 
against  government  by  secrecy. 

Lauit  and  Sharon  Dean. 

Chkaoo.  III.. 
February  5,  1966 
Senator  Watnx  Mquk. 
V.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wn$Kiiigto^  D.C.: 

Se€trtleat  congratulations  on  your  effort 
to  halt  t^  usttless  ak^ughter  of  our  young 
geoaratlon  and  waste  of  our  resources. 
China  la  the  dominant  power  in  Asia  as  we 
are  In  the  Americas.  Let  us  contain  com- 
munlam ,  b»n  In  our  hemisphere  and  the 
western  part  ot  Kurope  with  which  we  have 
be«n  tUimi  tor  years.  Also  get  rid  of  the 
two  mistakes  in  the  cabinet.  Rusk  and  Mc- 
Namank  for  the  many  mistakes  they  made 
and  their  highhanrted  attitude.  Let  ua  not 
promote  them  but  lira  tbam.  The  public  is 
aware  and  concerned  about  not  being  con- 
•uited  la  suah  graTe  matter*. 

Ui.  and  Mrs.  L.  P.  Kent. 


I  --  •-  San  Francisco,  Calit., 

February   5.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate    Office    Building. 
Washington,  D.C  . 

Many,  many  of  us  continue  to  support  your 
stand  agalnjBt  this  immoral  war  in  Vietnam. 
Charlotte  Grunio. 

Roanoke,  Va  . 
Feoriiary  6,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Washington.  DC 

We  are  at  war  so  why  not  declare  It  and 
fight  to  win  instead  of  spending  our  men  and 
money  on  a  situation  that  could  go  on  for- 
ever or  get  out  of  Vietnam;  we  could  also 
avoid  a  ral^e  m  taxes  and  great  stress  to  our 
economy  by  really  cutting  foreign  aid  and 
the  ridiculous  soclaUstlc  giveaway  program. 
At  home  McNamara  should  be  forced  to 
testify  and  come  out  with  the  truth  for  a 
change.     Respectfully  submitted. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Vla,  Jr. 

Los  .ANGELES,  Calif.. 

February  5,  1966. 
Senator  Waynk  Mor.se, 
Wihshingt</n.  DC  . 

Your  devotion  toward  our  beloved  country 
and  people  is  exemplary.  My  admiration  for 
your  wisdom. 

Malvina  Roth. 


Stanford  Conn., 

February  5.  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

We  cheer  your  efforts  to  end  government 
by  secrecy  and  to   halt   this  immoral   war. 
Edith  and  Howard  French. 

Glencoe,  III.. 
February  6,  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC  ■ 

Thanks  for  your  outspoken,  sane  stand  on 
Vietnam   and   your   defense   of   our   liberties. 
Mrs   Harold  Frieman. 

San  Rafael,  Calif., 

February  6.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 

We  support  your  views  on  Vietnam,  applaud 
your  courage,  and  urge  debate  for  good  of 
our  country. 

W   A.  and  Jane  Schellenberg. 

I  Vernal.  Utah, 

February  5.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Foreign   Relations  Committee, 
Washington,  D  C  : 

Keep  up  the  gcxjd  work.  Vitally  necessary 
Congress  regain  its  power  usurped  by  the 
President. 

Clayton  Simmons. 


'  Parco,  N,  Dak., 

February  5,  1966. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
VS.  Senate  Building, 
Washington.  DC  : 

Congratulations  on  your  fortitude  to  de- 
termine the  facts  In  the  Vietnam  crisis 

Oral   a.  Holm. 


Portland,  Oreg., 

February  4,  1966. 
Senator "Watne  Morse. 
Washington,  DC  : 

Keep  up  the  good  work.     Give  our  regards 
to  the  other  supporting  Senators. 

Alv:n   Ayers. 


PnTSBt7R0H,   Pa., 
February  7,  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  L.  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Strongly  support   your  stand  on  telecast 
January  30. 

Paul  and  Dorothy  Schweikher. 


Eugene,  Greg.. 
January  4,  13GS. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  were  grateful  and  pleased  at  your  part 
In  the  Interrogation  of  Mr.  Bell  of  AID  in  re- 
gards to  the  position  you  take  on  the  Viet- 
nam debacle.  We  have  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  support  you  and  your  position  in 
the  future.  May  you  continue  as  a  solid 
supporter  toward  peace. 

Angeline  and  Carl  Sandell. 

La  Grande.  Greg.. 

February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Want  McNamara  and  Wheeler  testify  pub- 
licly. 

James  and  Joetta  Cline. 


Portland,  Oreg., 
February  4, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  are  with  you  100  percent.  Just  as  we 
have  been  In  the  past. 

Bob  and  Charlotte  Bonhau. 


Portland,  Oreg., 

February  4. 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Good  work.     Make  them  answer.     Doing  a 
swell  Job.    Saw  you  on  TV. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Miller. 


Washington.  D.C, 

February  7, 1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC: 

We  support  your  continuous  efforts  to 
change  Vietnam  policy  and  your  resolution 
to  rescind  Gulf  of  Tonkin  mandate. 

National  Student  Christian  Federa- 
tion PoLmcAL  Commission. 


Eugene,  Oreg., 
February  5,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C: 

You  are  truly  great.    And  have  our  com- 
plete support.    Keep  up  the  fine  work. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Windsor  Calkins. 


Portland.  Oreg  . 

January  4,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator;   Been  listening  to  you  on 
TV.    Thanks.    We're  behind  you  100  percent. 

Harry  Anderson. 


Portland,  Oreg., 

January  4,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senote  0;91ce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  on  the  progress  you  are 
makirvg  to  preserve  legality  in  government 
Illegality  by  Government  officials  Is  far  more 
reprehensible  than  that  of  the  private  citi- 
zen. Every  public  servant  in  a  democracy 
should  be  willing  to  account  to  the  people 
for  his  ofSclal  acts. 

.„. .  K.  C.  Tanner. 
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Portland,  Oreg., 
February  5.  1966. 
Senator  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thank  you  for  your  position  on  Vietnam, 
you  have  this  family's  full  support, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phil  Rickabadgh. 


Portland,  Oreg., 

February  5,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC: 

Congratulations  on  boycotting  secret 
meetings  on  Vietnam.  You  respect  and  pro- 
tect our  democratic  traditions.  Johnson 
and  McNamara  do  not.  You  will  live  in  his- 
tory as  great  and  good,  they  will  not.  Can 
we  help? 

Robin  and  Elizabeth  Drews. 


Portland.  Oreg.. 

February  5,  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC: 

Solidly  support  your  stand  on  public  re- 
view of  U.S.  policy  in  souiheast  Asia.  You 
are  asking  questions  we  Americans  want 
answered. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Brown. 


Portland,  Oreg., 

Feb~uary  5.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  DC: 

Congratulations  etv  al  adapted  to  Senate 
hearings, 

Virginia  Wagner. 

Angola.  N.Y., 
February  5,  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Your  statements  during  televised  Senate 
committee  Vietnam  hearings  today  were  Im- 
pressive. Share  your  concerns  and  strongly 
support  position  demanding  open  hearings 
with  Defense  and  State  Department  heads. 
Public  entitled  fuller  disclosures  rejection  of 
open  hearings  suspect.  Keep  probing  in- 
clude CIA  need  stronger  congressional  su- 
pervision and  fewer  secret  moves  by  ap- 
pointees. 

L.  B.  Himmel. 

Portland,  Oreg.. 

January  4,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Just  heard   your  comments   on  television 
and  I  agree  with  you  100  percent.     The  coun- 
try needs  you. 
A  taxpayer  and  voter. 

Mrs.  ERCEL  Hardy. 


Portland,  Oreg,, 

February  4, 1966. 
Senator  Watnte  MOrse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  did  not  vote  for  you  last  time  but  now 
&re  sorry  we  did  not  for  we  admire  both  your 
stand  and  your  stalwartness.  Continue  to  in- 
sist on  a  full  debate  both  in  the  Senate  and 
United   Nations. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Lyman. 

Miami.  Pla.. 
February  4, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,  D.C: 
Bravo.     Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Louise  L.  Forrest, 


East  Alton,  III., 

February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thank  you   for  your  Insistence  that  Mc- 
Namara and  Wheeler  appear  before  the  Pul- 


brlght  committee  In  public.     Keep  up  your 
good  work. 

Mrs.  Lbona  Klasner. 

TtJLSA,   Okla., 
February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC: 

Agree  American  people  must  be  informed 
of  the  conditions  concerning  the  protection 
of  our  country. 

Mrs.  Frank  McCellan  Crookes. 


Lake  Placid,  Pla. 

February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  to  you  for  your  interest 
in  the  American  taxpayers  and  their  Republic. 
What  this  country  needs  is  more  statesmen 
like  yourself.     Best  regards. 

Mrs.  John  Saceman. 

PoCATELLO,  Idaho. 

February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Good  for  you.  Hope  others  back  you  in 
demanding  open  hearing  by  Rusk  and 
McNamara, 

Mrs.  Audra  Delashmlttt. 

Wbstboro.  Mass.. 

February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Seriate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Ksep  up  your  good  work  In  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Cheers!     Cheers!     Cheers! 

Rev.  Henry  H.  Wiessavtr. 

Port  Worth.  Tex., 

February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C: 

I  heard  with  great  pleasure  your  remarks 
in  the  committee  hearing  this  morning.  I 
wish  I  were  able  to  come  to  Washington  to 
shake  your  hand.  It  is  a  real  Joy  to  And 
someone  who  thinks  as  I  do.  I  wouldn't  have 
missed  it  for  a  thousand  dollars. 
With  real  sincerity, 

RoTCE  R.  Brown. 


Minneapolis,  Minn., 

February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Thanks  to  NBC  we  have  heard  the  morn- 
ing session  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Oregon  is  fortunate  to  have  you 
represent  them  In  such  a  courageous  way. 
Many  of  us  in  Minnesota  feel  that  you  speak 
for  Us  also.  Just  want  to  express  our  thanks. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  E.  Berglund. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  and  growing  numbers  of  reasonable  p>eo- 
ple  support  your   courageous  stand  against 
continuing  senseless  immoral  Vietnam  war. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miles  Cahn. 


Klamath,  Calif., 

February  4.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  on  your  stand.  No  closed 
doors  re  foreign  policy  or  other  Government 
policies. 

John  and  Bettt  White. 


Miami.  Pla., 
February  4   1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Congratulations.     Stand   firm 

Charles  and  Gladys  de  la  Vergne, 

Bowling  Green,  Ohio, 

February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington .  DC.. 

Congratulations   for   your  st.and   regarding 
government  by  secrecy.     Thank   Gf)d. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Snyder, 


Bowling  Green.  Ohio. 

February  4,  1966, 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U-'a.s'i  tngtov.,  DC 

Congratulations   for    your  stand   regarding 
government  by  secrecy.     Thank  God, 

Mr.  ai:d  Mrs.  Robert  Snyder. 

Charlottesville.  Va  . 

February  4.  19f,6. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Bravo  for  yovir  insight,  clarity,  and  courage 
in  today's  proceedings. 
Sincerely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs   Lawrence  Cranberg. 


Crawford,  Nebr  . 

February  4.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,  D  C: 

Senator  my  thanks  for  your  stand  on  let- 
ting Americans  know  the  facts. 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Miller. 


Santa  Rosa,  Calif  , 

February  4.  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Srnitor  fmm  Oregon, 
Washington.  DC: 
Hooray  for  you — no  secret  testimony, 

Mrs.  R.  J    Ryan. 
Mrs.    Pat    Carr. 

Miami  Beach,  Fla  . 

February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thank  you  for  statement  this  morning  re- 
garding Secretary  McNamara.  We  wish  to 
hear  open  hearings  with  the  Secretary. 
Would  also  like  to  know  why  Mr,  Bell  can 
formulate  what  seems  to  be  military  tactics 
or  policy  in  the  economic  application  of  aid 
in  Vietnam, 

Charles  and  Halina  Maroulies. 

Chico.  Calif,, 
February  4.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Building. 
Washington,  DC.- 

I  fully  support  your  attitude  on  the  cur- 
rent  investigations. 

Ann  Zwiebel. 

Eugene,  Oreg., 
February  4.  1966. 
Senator  Morse. 

Care  of  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington.  DC  : 
I  heartily  support  your  insistence  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  be  requested  to  testify  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  pub- 
lic   session.      Keep    up    the    good    work 

Harold  Molenkamv. 

CoRONADo,  Calif., 

February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

My  deep  appreciation  to  you  Senators 
Case,  Church,  Pulbricht,  Clark,   and  Pell 
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iat  tba  gMialn*  contribution  each  of  you  la 
"«»""g  towwd  better  public  understanding 
of  aid  and  our  problems  In  soutbeaat  Aela  In 
the  telerlaed  hearing.  I  ebare  your  concern 
for  tbe  very  reaaooa  you  have  ezpreaaed. 
ICre.  JoKX  O.  Thompson. 

SmLAtniKX.  Vt.. 
February  4.  1966. 
Hon.  Watms  lloasx, 

U.S.  Senate. 
WOMhington,  D.C. 

Sib:  Tour  Tlews  on  Vietnam  appear  clear 
and  sound.  Congratulations  on  your  at- 
tempt to  bring  Wbeeler  and  McNamara  be- 
fore tbe  Pulbrlgbt  committee  to  defend  and 
clarify  muddled  n.S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 
Best  wlsbee  for  a  succeaaful  bearing. 

Tbe  concerned  cltleens. 

LoaicA  M.  Cxoas. 

CmcAco,  lu.., 
February  4,  1966. 
Hon.  Watkx  Koasx, 
U.S.  Senate, 
WoMMngton,  D.C. 

Sib:  Wonderful  work.  I  may  move  to  Ore- 
gon Just  to  be  your  constituent.  Letter  fol- 
lows. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  N.  L.  BXTKBANK. 

San  Dixco,  Calit., 

February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  L.  Moasx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
WOMhington,  D.C: 

We  etUaens  want  to  know  the  facts.  Agree 
irlth  you  no  secrecy  sessions  for  McNamara 
In  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conunlttee.  We 
parents  are  very  concerned.  Our  boys'  lives 
sre  at  stake. 

Ifr.  and  Mrs.  Ancxlo  J.  Mion. 


BrvKBLT  Hills,  Calif., 

February  4,  1966. 
fienator  Watnb  Mokbi, 
Senate  Ogice  Building. 
Wa^ington,  D.C: 
I  agree  with  you  100  percent.    Keep  It  up. 
Mrs.  David  Solomon. 

CiwcnnfATi,  Ohio. 

February  4,  1968. 
HcHL  WATm  Moasx, 
Senate  Offlee  BvUdlTig. 
Waahington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  on  stand  against  govern- 
ment by  secrecy — public  hearing  Vietnam. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Hamtica. 

PtNK  Bltttt,  Ask., 

^ebruory  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watkx  Moasi, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wathington.  D.C: 

For  your  good  and  courageous  work  I  say 
Ood  blase  you, 

R.  C.  CoxTSLTnL 

Wosm  Gbovss,  Mo., 

February  4,  1966. 
Senator  WsTin  L.  Mossx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Waititngton.  D.O.: 

Heartily  endorse  open  seeslon  McNamara< 
WlHelar.  People  have  right  to  know.  Grate- 
ful thanks  to  you. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kswnt  R.  BLtncxa. 


WssKiitoroN  Oaovx,  Mo.. 

February  4. 1966. 
Wenator  WArm  Mosai, 
Senate  Offlee  BuOding, 
WoMhtHgttm.  D.O.: 

Heartily   second   your   remarks   this   ajn. 
Oontlnue  to  Insist  on  open  bearing. 

Mrs.  BoMBrr  B.  Mtxbs. 


Saginaw.  Mich., 

February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watns  Moisx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Keep  meetings  open  to  public.     To\ir  Re- 
publican friends 

Hasold  and  Dosa  Wkonks. 


N«w  Orleans,  La., 

February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watni  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Have  been  listening  to  you  on  TV.  I  am 
In  hearty  accord  with  your  position  respect- 
ing keeping  American  public  fully  Informed. 
We  need  more  stanch  Americans  like  you  to 
watch  this  southeastern  Asian  situation  most 
carefully. 

Robert  J   Decker. 

'  Port  Worth,  Tee., 

February  4. 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

Senator  Morse,  we  and  I  am  aun  millions 
of  other  Americans,  appreciate  your  stand 
against  the  Pentagon's  refusal  to  appear  be- 
fore open  session  on  the  war  policy  In  Viet- 
nam. Along  with  many  others  we  are 
exceedingly  concerned  with  growing  secrecy 
of  the  U.S.  policy.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
American  public  will  continue  to  watch  the 
program  and  see  for  themselves  which  Sen- 
ators will  be  outspoken  and  refuse  to  become 
a  stereotype.     Congratulations 

Mr    and  Mrs.  Poster  C.  Howell. 

Tttlsa,  Okla  , 
February  4.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington.  DC 
Viewing  hearing  this  ajn.    Commend  you  on 
your  stand,  appreciate  your  efforts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Kincaid. 

Salt  Lake  Citt,  Utah, 

February  4.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  puzzled  taxpayer,  support 
yovir  protest  regarding  Pentalgon  refusal  to 
testify  in  public  on  Vietnam  war  prosecution. 

John  Aaton. 


Garden  Orove.  Calif.. 

February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  thank  Ood  for  your  stand,  wish  we  had 
more  like  you. 

Mrs.  O.  L.  Rainet. 

Worcester,  Pa., 
February  4,  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Thank  you  for  your  long  arduous  years  and 
courageous  work  for  peace. 

Nicola  and  Walton  Oeiger. 

BmxER,  Pa., 
February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Moasx, 
Woshinc^ton,  D.C: 

Regarding  TV  broadcast  February  4,  1986. 
Bravo.  Perhaps  the  reason  so  many  young 
people  are  rebelling  today  is  because  they're 
smart  enough  to  want  all  the  facts.  The 
overworked,  underrated,  long-paying  parent 
Is  worried,  too.  May  Ood  give  you  strength 
to  continue  such  wisdom  In  this  troubled 
world. 

Mrs.  Karl  Bartrolowkew. 


Omaha,  Nesr., 
February  4,  19S6. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C: 

Commend  your  stand  against  govenuneat 
by  secrecy.  Vietnam  came  without  public 
debate. 

Howard  Rollman. 


Bloomington,  Ino., 

February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  to  you,  to  Senator  Pol- 
brioht  and  others  In  your  courageous  stand. 
The  hearings  which  you  Implemented  are 
most  valuable.  Informative.  It  is  high  time 
the  policymakers  were  held  accountable  for 
their  questionable  and  secret  policies  to  the 
American  public  who  are  paying  dearly  in 
men  and  money.    You  have  my  full  support. 

Lorraine  Sarah. 


Tttppe*  Lake,  N.Y., 

February  4, 19S6. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Regarding  David  C.  E.  Bell's  testimony  as 
of  today,  only  minutes  ago  I  heard  and  saw 
you  on  television,  make  a  statement  relating 
to  certain  Government  officials  hiding  behind 
a  curtain  of  secrecy  when  asked  to  give  pub- 
lic testimony.  You  are  to  be  congratulated. 
Secretaries  McNamara  and  Rusk  are  eating 
out  of  the  executive  branch  hands;  namely, 
President  Johnson. 

Warren  Kat. 


Montpelier,  Vt., 
February  4, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Moasx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  endorse  your  demands  for  open  public 
hearings  on  Vietnam  policy.     Courage. 

Major  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Coonds. 


Alxxandria,  La., 
February  4, 19S6. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee , 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thank  you  for  your  stand  for  public  open 
hearings.    Stay  with  It. 

T.  L.  Black. 


*-■  IiAFATETTE,  La., 

February  4, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  Hearing, 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  mothers  and  fathers  of  this  country 
back  your  position  on  no  further  closed 
door  hearings  on  Vietnam. 

We  would  like  to  know  If  U.S.  Government 
was  not  primarily  more  Interested  In  obtain- 
ing a  military  base  within  Vietnam  to  in- 
crease our  encirclement  of  Russia  and  Chins 
more  than  the  purported  purposes  to  aid 
the  South  Vietnam  people  from  aggression. 
The  latter  reason  served  only  as  a  purpose 
to  gain  a  means.  We  are  now  caught  in 
quicksand.  The  harder  we  struggle  the  mare 
we  become  Involved. 

William  H.  White. 

FLUSHING,  N.Y., 
February  4. 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thanks  to  you  and  your  colleagues  for 
representing  the  public. 

T.  S.  K.  Johansson. 
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Brookltn,  N.Y., 
February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Warmly  support  your  views  and  present 
Investigation  of  Vietnam  war. 

Nell  Mill^. 


Elkhart,  Ind., 
February  4.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Watched  TV  all  morning.    Public  hearing 
wonderful  and  proper.     Agree  with  you. 
Mrs.  Helen  Stomp. 


Brookpark,  Ohio, 

February  4.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  on  your  open  hearing 
policy  with  resi>ect  to  McNamara  and  Wheel- 
er Wish  there  were  more  legislators  vrtth 
your  views. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watne  Gandt. 

Scottsdale,  Ariz., 

February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Tremendously  proud  of  your  courage  and 
wisdom  re  Vietnam  and  Government  by 
secrecy.  Your  supporters  are  many.  Stick  by 
your  guns  for  the  sake  of  this  Nation. 

J.  N.  Christianson. 

Sturgeon  Bat,  Wis., 

February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

High  time  somebody  has  courage  to  pose 
bona  flde  questions  and  demand  truthful  an- 
swers. The  people  have  the  right  to  know 
the  truth.  You  have  reflected  the  feelings 
of  millions. 

Richard  and  Caroltn  Lehmann. 

Chicago,  III., 
February  4,  1968. 
Senator  Watne  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Please  continue  to  Insist  that  Vietnam  pol- 
icy be  examined  In  open  hearings. 

Charles  Gdoxhser. 

Miami,  Fla., 
February  4.  1968. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC: 

You  have  my  support  on  your  stand  re- 
garding McNamara  and  Rusk. 

Howard  H.  Htdkr. 

Hornxll,  N.Y., 
February  4.  1988. 
Senator  Watne  Morsx, 
Setiafe  Office  BuildiTig, 
Washington.  D.C: 
You're  Just  as  great  as  Senator  Norrls. 
ROBXST  Sxtllivan. 


YotTNOswnvN ,  Ohio, 

February  4.  1989. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Washington,  D.C: 

CongratulaUons.  Glad  to  see  that  some- 
one has  the  nerve  to  speak  up  against  Mc- 
Namara today. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Unick. 

Tonawanda.  N.Y., 
-  December  4. 1985. 

senator  Watnx  Morsx. 
^^^e  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

You  have  my  thanks  for  the  courage  you 
<"«played    In    saying    the    American    people 


should  know  what's  going  on  In  our  Federal 
Government.  Yes.  we  do  want  the  facts. 
Senator  Morsx,  and  I  appreciate  getting  them 
firsthand  rather  than  the  interpretations  of 
newsmen. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Davis. 

Houston,  Tex., 
i>eceT7iber  4.  1965. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Just  heard  your  TV  statement  regarding 
McNamara  and  our  Government  "cloeed  door 
policy"  and  extend  congratulations  for  your 
Initiative  and  fortitude. 

Melvin  Davis. 

Baltimore,  Md., 
February  4.  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  strongly  support  your  stand  on  Viet- 
nam. Approve  stand  against  secrecy  In 
hearings. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Shub. 

Atlanta,  Ga., 
February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thank  you  from  my  heart  for  your  cour- 
age this  morning.  I  wish  I  could  claim  you 
as  my  representative  but  as  an  American 
thank  you  again  for  making  democracy  ring 
true. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Small. 

Mobile,  Ala., 
February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Congratulations.  Heartily  agree  with  your 
strong  stand  against  committee  hearings  In 
secret.    Public  needs  knowledge. 

Mrs.  Walker  R.  Greaves. 

Haverjord,  Pa., 
February  5.  1966. 
Senator  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

One  hundred  students  conducting  8-day 
fast  as  expression  of  extreme  protest  against 
administration  Vietnam  policy. 
Havxrporo  and  Brtnmawr  College  Pastxxs. 

Seattle,  Wash., 
February  5,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  have  Just  been  viewing  the  TV  pro- 
gram and  we  concur  whole  heartly  with  your 
stand  on  bringing  Mr.  McNamara  and  Mr. 
Rusk  out  In  the  open  to  face  certain  ques- 
tions which  will  tend  to  clear  up  the  gray 
area  which  has  existed  for  a  long  time  and 
stlU  exist  today.  I  am  father  of  two  sons 
both  within  mlUtary  age.  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can public  Is  most  appreciative  of  your  stand. 
I  know  that  I  am  as  a  father,  a  citizen,  and 
a  veteran. 

A.  Mitrovich. 

Chxrrt  Hill,  N.J., 

February  S,  1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
Senofe  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Wish   to   express   profound    gratitude    for 
your  statesmanship,  honesty,  humanity.    You 
are  a  great  American. 
Ruth  R.  Krausx  and  Joseph  M.  Kxausx. 

Philadilpru,  Pa.. 

February  5.  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Think  you  and  Senator  Folbricht  are 
wonderful  and  I  agree  with  all  you  both  say. 


Keep  up  the  good  fight  against  thU  disas- 
trous war. 

Mrs.  Arthur  D.  Newbold. 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 
February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Saw  you  on  TV  last  Sunday  and  today. 
The  more  we  hear  your  voice  the  more  we 
realize  you  stand  for  sanity  in  foreign  rela- 
tions. Ood  give  you  strength  to  continue 
your  constitutional  protest.  Upon  you  rests 
the  very  future  of  the  United  States.  Be 
of  good  h^urt.  There  are  millions  behind 
you. 

J.  McFadden. 

PrrrsBUROH.  Pa. 
February  5,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Washington,  D.C: 
Thank  you   for   your  stand   on   Vietnam. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Hall. 


Stockton,  Calif., 

February  4, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  am  with   you  100  percent.     Keep  going 
strong. 

Mart  McNovleboscos. 

New  York.  N.Y., 
February  4, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Keep  fighting  to  slow  down  the  war.    Sup- 
port you  100  percent. 

Roland  and  Elatne  Garrett. 


Watnx,  Mich., 
February  5,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  wholeheartedly  agree  that  Secretary 
McNamara  should  testify  In  public  session. 
As  a  former  serviceman  who  shed  sweat, 
blood,  and  tears  in  that  war  I  think  the 
public  should  know  what  Is  really  happening. 
Bravo. 

Jamxb  and  Joan  Harrington. 

Amarillo,  Tkx., 
February  5, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Demand  of  President  that  McNamara, 
Wheeler,  and  any  other  Government  official, 
be  ordered  to  appear  before  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  open  public  sessions. 
We  the  people  who  are  supplying  money,  men, 
are  entitled  to  know  full  details.  Military 
has  too  long  hidden  their  stupidity  behind 
security  reasons. 

Dalton  and  Doxice  Mters. 

Midland  Park,  N.J., 

January  4,  1968. 
Hon.  Watnx  Morsx, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Disapprove  most  your  policies.  Heartily 
approve  your  attitude  on  blockade  expressed 
on  tonight's  newscast  hearing. 

Lawrence  W.  CDonnell,  Esq. 

Pasadena  Calif., 
February  S,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Once  I  was  on  Okinawa  for  18  months. 
We  had  a  black  market  right  under  the  noses 
of  the  Army,  everything  was  stolen  and 
offered  for  sale.  Vietnam  cannot  be  so  dif- 
ferent regards  to  scrip,  many  Americans  take 
advantage  of  the  call  In  of  scrip.  Think  of 
the  native  people  who  hold  scrip  and  cannot 
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9zcbange  It.  hUaj  Amertcana  have  UUcui 
advantage  of  opportunities,  your  poaltlon 
makM  OM  fe«l  that  there  la  yet  a  need  for 
people  Uke  you. 

CXaude  Cline. 


New  York,  N.Y.. 

February  5,  1906. 
Senator  Watvk  Morsk, 
Senate  Offlee  Building, 
Waahiriifton,  D.C.: 

We  appreciate  your  stand  on  public  rather 
than  Mcret  teatlmony  about  the  Vietnam 
war. 

D.  S.  Oerstoit. 


Minneapolis,  Minn., 

February  5,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C  : 

You  have  our  full  support  In  your  moves 
to  enlighten  the  American  people  about  Viet- 
nam.   Oood  luck. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Setmor  Yesnes. 

Minneapolis,  Minn., 

February  5,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

You  hsrto  our  full  support  in  your  moves 
to  enlighten  the  American  people  about  Viet- 
nam.    Oood  luck. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Enkel 


HOTTSTON.  Tex  , 
February  5,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C  : 

Tour  oandor  and  honesty  are  refreshing. 
We  have  a  right  to  know  the  truth  about 
this  ridiculous  war.  Oood  luck  and  keep 
digging. 

HowAso  PoRi>m. 


HUNTINOTOK,   NY.. 

February  S,  1966. 
Sanator  Watns  Moaas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  support  your  public  position  concern- 
ing ua.  foreign  policy  and  in  particular  your 
demand    that    Secretary    McNamara    openly 
tastlfy  before  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Ifurlal  Kantner,  Nanett  Salzman,  Betty 
Sue  Lenta.  Sam  Raskin.  Oertrude  Al- 
berts, Seymour  Alberta,  Jean  Levtne, 
Theodore     Saldman,     Betty     Barkell. 
Rlohard    Barkell.    Ruth    KeUey,    Sally 
t>liMwe«T«!r.    8t«phanle    laklnd.    Louis 
Kaatner,  Valetldh  Sculthorpe. 


CHicaco.  III.. 
February  S    1966 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  ogtce  Building, 
Washington.  D.C  : 

Congratulations  on  your  valiant  stand 
today  against  bureaucratic  secrecy  The  des- 
Uny  of  our  country  must  be  shaped  on  the 
understanding  you  promote — not  Johnson 
militarism. 

PHnxir  O.  Stmon. 

I 

Los  Amgklxs,  Calit., 

February  5,  1966. 
Senator  Watmb  Moass. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C  : 

Heard  your  broadcast  today  on  television 
Ixmg  BMj  you  live  and  fight  for  peace.  Qod 
blsM  you. 

HxLCN  M.  BATBaix. 


Philadelphla,  Pa., 

Febriuiry  5,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Seruite  Office  Building, 
Wasliington,  D  C 

Thank   God    for    your   stand    on   Vietnam. 
Don't  let  the  Pentagon  run  our  country. 

P   Eugene  V    Thayer. 


LrBBOCK,  Tex., 
February    5.    1966. 
Senator   Watne   Morse, 
Senate    Office    Building. 
Washington,    D  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Stick  by  your  guns  there's  still 
a  few  of  us  who  would  like  to  know  what's 
going  on  In  this  Great  Society  We  do  not 
need  those  top  three. 

Chasles  H.  Chamberlain. 


New    Orleans,  La.. 

February    5.    1366. 
Senator    W.^yne   Morse. 
Senate    Office    Building. 
Washington,    DC. 

Congratulations  to  you  and  t'ae  few  who 
have  Joined  your  side.  We  the  people  have 
had  enough  of  political  generosity  outside 
the  United  States  which  has  only  made 
enemies  for  us.  Your  State  must  be  very 
proud  of  you  TTie  overburdened  American 
taxpayer  deserves  better  than  such  total- 
itarian tactics 

Stbil  and  Petek  Fitzgerald. 


Los  A.ngeles,  Cai.if  . 

February    5.     1966. 
Senator   Watnb   Morse. 
Senate    Office    Building, 
Washington.  D  C. 

Congratuatlons  on  protest  against  Govern- 
ment secrecy  and  demand  for  Rusk  and 
McNamara  public  testimony. 

Mildred  Rogers. 

Lewhbcrg.  Pa.. 
February    5.    1966. 
Senator    Wayne    Morse. 
Senate    Office    Building, 
Washington,    DC. 

Congratulations,  the  President  may  not 
approve  but  history  will  If  Secretary 
McNamara  continues  to  refuse  to  testify 
publicly,  suggest  that  you  release  to  press 
series  of  questions  on  his  p.iwt  predictions. 

WlLH\M    HaRBOL'GH. 
I  

Battle  Ground.  Wash.. 

February    5.    1966. 
Senator   Wayne   Morse. 
Senate    Office    Building. 
Washington.    D  C. 

Issues  you  raised  today  on  TV  urgently 
need   airing.     Please   continue   your  pursuit. 

C.  W    Brown. 

I  Fresno,  Calit  . 

February    5     1966. 
Senator   Watne   Morse 
Senate    Office    Building 
Washington.    DC 

Force  McNamara  to  testify  before  your 
committee 

Ray  S.nydeb. 

I  

Minneapolis,  Minn., 

February  5.  196t. 
Senator  Watne  Mobse. 
U.S   Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Your  championing  of  our  right  to  know  is 
deeply  appreciated  I  understand  we  are 
against  ecmmunlsm  but  what  are  we  for. 
Our  foreign  policy  seems  to  be  a  kiss  of  death. 

Hajivet  SrazoK. 


Olxn  Ellen.  Calit.. 

February  5,  1966 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

ThankB  for  representing  us.  Wish  we  had 
more  Senators  with  your  guts. 

Harry  Cuthbertson. 

Fresno,  Calit  , 
February  5.  1966 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Two  Americans  are  behind  you  loO  per- 
cent In  today's  action.  Please  continue  to 
flght. 

Dolores  Snyder. 


New  York,  NY., 

February  5,  1966. . 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.: 

Heaj-Uly  approve  of  your  attitude.     Please 
keep  It  up.     McNamara  is  a  Lord  North. 
Gilbert. 

San  Pranciscw,  Calit,, 

February  5.  1966 
Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Building. 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Congratulations  on 
your  speaking  up  for  the  people  today.  We 
are  both  renegades.  You  deserted  the  Repub- 
licans and  I  deserted  the  Democrats  but  we 
have  one  fine  thing  In  mind,  it  is  our  country 
After  hearing  you  today  on  TV  talking  to 
Bell  I  wondered  what  Is  right,  should  we  have 
an  Independent  party.  There  are  so  many  of 
us  In  between,  keep  up  the  good  fight  to  keep 
us  as  we  should  be.    Please  answer. 

Chaju^s  Coftman. 

Ventttra,  Calit., 
February  S.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  support  and  endorse  your  request  to 
have  Secretary  McNamara  appear  in  open 
public  hearing  to  answer  questions  about 
America's  Involvement  and  conduct  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Victor  Ooertzel, 
For  25  members  of  the  Ventura  Peace 
Committee. 

Los  Angeles.  Caldp.. 

February  5,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Oongratulatlons.  Good  Job  well  done.  No 
more  Hiroehlmas.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Best  wishes. 

David  RtrsT. 


Eabton,  Md.. 
February  5,  1966. 
Senator  Morse, 
Democrat,  Oregon, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  feel  like  Americans,  although  still  Re- 
publlcane,  for  the  first  time  since  FDR.  be- 
gan to  teach  dictatorship.  After  watching 
you  today  we  cried  "We  are  so  happy  we 
couJd  spit."  self-respect  again.  Democracy 
again.  No  matter  what  happens  In  Vietnam 
you  and  your  friends  have  given  us  simple 
people  face  In  a  world  for  our  grandchildren. 
If  our  son  survives,  its  our  fault  We  allowed 
ourselves  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  fools  for  more 
than  a  whole  generation.  God  help  you  dig 
us  out. 

The  EnwAaoexs  Martland. 


February  9,  1966 
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Palo  Alto,  Calit., 

February  5,  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC: 

Urge  Inclusion  of  National  Liberation  Front 
representative  at  United  Nations  Honolulu 
Conference. 

Judith  Kraicattes. 


Palo  Alto,  Calit., 

February  5,  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC: 

God  bless  you.  Thank  you  for  words  you 
spoke  against  our  part  In  this  war. 

Mrs.  Meltzer. 

Iowa  Cttt,  Iowa, 

February  5,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

In  our  35th  day  of  vigil  we  with  moral, 
ethical,  and  religious  concerns  commend  you 
for  fubmlttlng  Vietnam  crisis  to  the  United 
Nations.  Deplore  the  resumption  of  bomb- 
ing In  North  Vietnam.  Urge  cessation  of 
the  bombing  and  urge  negotiation  directly 
with  the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Jon  Armstrong,  Roger  C.  Betz.  William 
Buckles,  William  E.  Conner.  Anne 
Hogben,  Martha  Jablonskl.  Jim  Koll- 
ros,  Vae  O'Mara,  John  O'Mara,  Irving 
D.  Marshall,  Donald  L.  Spencer. 
Michael  R.  Theis,  May  Tangen,  Joyce 
Thompson,  Gary  Smith,  William  M. 
Weir,  Betsy  Woodman,  Jonathan  J. 
Woodman. 


Studio  Cttt,  Calit., 

February  5,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

We   commend    you    for   your    honest   and 
courageous   stand    on    Vietnam.      Carry    on. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  O.  Lavet. 

Angola,  N.Y.. 
February    5,    1966. 
Hon,  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.ihington,  DC: 

Greatly  encouraged  by  your  televised 
statements  and  reasoning  regarding  United 
States  Involvement  In  Vietnam.  Support 
your  views  completely.  Have  felt  shame 
for  years  over  our  vicious  hate  propaganda 
against  nations  and  peoples  labeled  Com- 
munists. Glad  to  see  probe  of  the  termi- 
nology. Unless  Identified  with  a  specific 
nationality  the  word  has  little  meaning.  I 
am  so  grateful  we  have  you  In  a  p>osltlon  of 
Influence.  Keep  up  pressures  for  all  these 
issues  for  ending  war,  closer  congressional 
control  and  less  executive  power. 

Resjjectlvely, 

Mrs.  Harland  C.  Btjsh. 

GOFFSTOWN.  N.H., 

February  5, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.ihington.  DC: 

We  are  with  you.  No  secret  committee. 
Stop  the  bombing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hand. 


Silver  Spring.  Md., 

February  5, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa.ihington.  DC: 

Support  entirely  your  stand  regarding 
hearings,  McNamara,  and  war  In  Vietnam. 
Bravo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Uarl  L.  Fox. 


Palo  Alto.  Calit.. 

February  5,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

Strongly  support  your  Vietnam  attitude. 
Delighted  at  your  Insistence  McNamara  and 
Rusk  testify  publicly. 

Mrs.  Robert  Coats. 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 

February  5, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  support  you  fully  In  your  position 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  hear- 
ings this  date. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Riley.  Jr., 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  G.  Riley. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D    Rilet. 
Mr.  R.  S.  Riley. 


Berkeley,  Calif., 

January  4, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Washington,  DC: 

Heartily  approve  opposition  to  secret  meet- 
ings.   Americans  entitled  to  know  truth. 
Vincent  and  Kathleen  Lawton. 


CiczRO.  III., 
January  4, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC: 

Wish  to  commend  you  and  William  Fxtl- 
bright  and  other  patriotic  Senators  on 
magnificent  and  courageous  stand  on  Viet- 
nam. May  be  last  chance  to  prevent  atomic 
holocaust.  Incidentally  what  is  difference  be- 
tween Vietnamese  refugee  campm  and  con- 
centration camps  of  World  War  II? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Powell. 


Great  Neck,  N.Y., 

January  4, 1966. 
Senator  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Increasing  percentage  of  Americans  recog- 
nizing futility  of  administration  Vietnam 
policy.  Immoral  to  send  Americans  to  die  in 
undeclared  war.  We  are  Inevitably  moving 
toward  vast  land  war  in  Ajsla  without 
world  support.  Senate  cannot  abdicate  its 
responsibilities.  Time  is  running  out  and  it 
is  not  on  our  side.  Aren't  we  big  and  power- 
ful enough  to  admit  a  mistake  and  reverse 
a  bad  course.  Let's  have  fewer  pious  words 
and  more  honest  appraisal  and  action 

Stephen  Rubel. 


Erie,  Pa.. 
January  4.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  At  last  a  voice  of 
inspiration  and  truth  to  a  frightened  mother 
this  past  week  has  been  a  time  of  hope  for 
me  after  the  televised  debate  last  Sunday 
and  the  Senate  hearing  today.  I  agree  with 
you  entirely  on  the  Vietnam  situation  and 
hoi>e  you  continue  on  forcing  the  truth  on 
these  war  profiteering  hypocrites.  I  am  a 
mother  of  two  teenage  boys  who  finds  it  hard 
enough  to  instill  truth,  Justice,  and  con- 
sideration in  her  children.  But  after  seeing 
the  televised  action  of  one  of  our  young  men 
in  Vietnam  during  the  Christmas  holidays 
where  he  shot  a  young  Vietnamese  mother  of 
three  toddlers  for  not  understanding  or  p>er- 
haps  protecting  her  own,  I  wonder  If  it  Is 
worth  It  all  to  struggle  to  teach  ones  sons  to 
be   good   and   considerate   of  others  only   to 


have  them  be  turned  into  storm  troop>ers  like 
the  Nazis  did.     I  object  to  our  young  men 
being  taught  this  type  of  brutality.     I  want 
to  thank  you  for  a  spark  of  hope. 
Yours  truly. 

Mrs.  Emma  Pinnell, 

Los  Angeles.  Calif  , 

January  4.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  D.C: 

What  this  country  needs  axe  more  Demo- 
crats like  you.  If  we  had  them  I  would  Join 
your  ranks.  Keep,  up  your  excellent  work. 
We  appreciate  you. 

Irene  A.  Davis. 


Oakland.  Calit.. 

January  4,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  I  heartily  suppwrt 
your  courageous  investigation  of  our  Viet- 
nam policy. 

Penny  Shbpharo. 


Gatlinbitrc,  Tt:NN  . 

January  4,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Televised  public  hearing  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  Is  a  historic  step  for- 
ward in  democratic  government.  Congratu- 
lations and  continued  success. 

Hubert  Bebb. 


Port  Isabel,  Tex., 

January  4.  1966. 
Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  BuHding, 
Washington,  DC: 

Congratulations   your  stand   against   Gov- 
«rnment  secrecy  relative  our  foreign  affairs. 

J.  G.  Mitchell. 


Mobile,  Ala.. 
January  4,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC: 

My  recollection  is  that  after  Mr  Harold 
Wilson's  visit  with  Mr.  Johnson  last  year 
Washington  Journalists  Robert  Allen  and 
Paul  Scott  wrote  that  Mr.  Johnson  agreed  not 
to  interfere  with  British  shipping  into  North 
Vietnam  in  exchange  for  British  oral  support 
of  administration's  Vietnamese  policy.  Please 
check  with  mentioned  Journalists. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Melville. 


Salt  Lab:x  Crrr,  Utah. 

January  4.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Congratulations  on  your  firm  stand  today 
Insisting  Secretary  McNamara  apjjear  for  a 
public  hearing  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  I  am  a  confused  citizen 
too.  Your  committee  and  NBC  have  done  a 
great  service  to  all  Americans  presenting 
witness  David  Bell  today.  When  {X)6slble 
please  continue  televising  hearings  so  vital 
to  the  present  and  future  of  our  country. 
Mrs  Grace  S.  Corwin. 

Lakeside,  Cauf  , 

January  4,  19C6. 
Senator  Wayne  L    Morse, 
Senate  Office  Butldmg, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Th.inks  we  are  with  you. 

Mr  and  Mrs,  J.  H  Hcntlet. 
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Omtomaoom,  Micb., 

January  4, 198$. 
Senator  Watm*  Uoux, 
VJ.  Striate, 
Waahington,  B.C.: 

CocfntuljkUoBB  generally,  and  specifically 
on  your  ref  vual  to  be  a  party  to  closed  session 
teatlmony. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.  H.  Aschibau). 
Ifr.  and  lifrs.  DAvn>  Hunt. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matt  Vntout, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lauki  Wcsa, 
Mr.  Tn>  Tbttmson, 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Osoatn  Luciani. 

Lbmoz,  MAea., 

January  4,  1968. 
Senator  Moaas, 
W<uhtngton,  D.C.: 

BraTO.    I  enTj  the  people  of  Oregon  their 
great  pnvUege  of  being  represented  by  you. 
Nathait  OaoaoK  Hoawm. 

SACaAMXNTO,    CaLIT., 

January  4,  1988. 
Senator  WATira  Moaaa, 
Senate  Office  BuiUUng, 
WaaMngton,  D.C. 

DSAa  SsMATOB  Moaaa :  Ood  bless  you  thank 
you  (or  your  efforts  for  peace. 

Ram ONA  VxoLZA. 

Cldtoi*.  N.J., 
January  4,  1988. 
Senator  Watns  Moaaa, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Jotmacm's  Vietnam  policy  la  inhnmnn 
bestial  and  depressing.  I  compliment  your 
noble  ttaoughta  Toloed  on  television  last 
Sunday.  You  are  a  "profile  in  courage."  I 
am  a  New  Jersey  resident  and  have  informed 
Senator  WnxiAics  about  my  distaste  for  this 
war. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  8.  QPAimt'iB. 

Bl  Caaarro,  Calit., 

January  4,  1968. 
Senator  Watni  Moaaa, 
Wathington,  D.C: 

May  your  strong  voice  continue  to  awaken 
American  people  and  Congressmen  to  danger 
of  Oovemment  by  Star  Chamber  sessions. 
Congress  and  confused  public  have  allowed 
V3.  public  representative  Oovemment  to 
be  increaalngly  replaced  by  secret  White 
House-Pentagon  session.  The  people  cannot 
be  truated?  Big  brother  Government  is  here. 
Thla  insidious  erosion  of  democracy  has  al- 
ready produced  the  Vietnam  mess.  Tour 
courageous  efforts  to  expoee  the  machina- 
tions of  the  executive  branch  and  by  such 
ezpoaiire  to  possibly  end  this  terrible  Viet- 
nam debacle  has  the  warm  support  of  my 
family,  my  friends,  and  colleagues. 

Mrs.  Rdchakb  Dnsoaasr. 

JONTBBOaO.  AaK., 

January  4.  1966. 
Hon.  Watkb  Moaaa, 
Senator  from  Oregon, 
Waahington,  D.C 

Daaa  SaMAToa:  I  greatly  appreciate  what 
you  are  doing.   Don't  let  up. 

Jamxs  a.  Hutchison.  Ph.  D. 


Pabk  PoaxsT,  III.. 

January  4,  1988. 
Senator  Watkc  Moaaa, 
Waahington.  D.C 
Thank  you. 

WALTia  Paaar. 

RoocFoao,  III., 
January  4,  1988. 
Senator  WaTira  Moaaa  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Oot  a  lot  of  questions  answered  today  but 
more  Investigation,  please.  Thanks,  a  tax- 
payer. 

Viola  Paaaa. 


Wausaxt,  Wis.. 
January  4.  1968. 
Senator  Watnk  Moms. 
Senate  Office  Buildtng, 
Washington,  D.C 

The  public  hearings  by  your  committee 
are  restoring  llfeblood  to  America.  Nearly 
everyone  I've  heard  comment  on  these  is 
doing  so  enthusiastically  and  is  right  behind 
you.  Keep  them  up  and  we  may  yet  save 
the  world. 

Carl  Kline,  M.D. 

Daytona  Beach.  Fla.. 

January  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  DC  : 

I  am  completely  behind  you  on  what  you 
said  this  afternoon  against  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. 

H.  Bruce  Martin. 


Helena.  Mont.. 

January  4,  1966. 
Senator  Morse, 
Washington,  DC. 

SxNATOR  Morse;  Bless  you.  You  are  not  In 
Johnson  palm.  Just  paid  my  Income  tax  and 
had  to  borrow  money  to  pay  It.  Russia 
said  we  will  spend  ourselves  to  death  and 
no  fooling.    Keep  on  the  ball 

Nanct  N.  Kain. 


Boston,  Mass.. 
January  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington.  DC: 

Bravo  your  eloquent  TV  statement  on  our 
illegal  war.    More  should  hear  you. 

Paul  Touchette. 


I  Deertield  Beach.  Pla, 

January  4.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Washington,  DC: 

We  stand  behind  your  conviction  on  Viet- 
nam.   Keep  fighting. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  McMurrat. 


'  CopiAOnx,  N.Y., 

January  4.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Waahington,  DC: 

Your  position  on  Vietnam  Is  a  welcome  re- 
lief from  the  war-bound  dictatorial  Johnson 
administration.  We  support  all  your  efforts 
toward  bringing  our  country  back  to  law 
and  order. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Schubert. 

Rochester,  NY., 

January  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watni  Morse, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Waahington,  DC: 
Congratulations  to  a  dedicated  American. 
Louise  Quiglet, 


New  York,  N.Y., 

January  4.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  E.  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Please    never    give    up    your    magnificent 
fight. 

Stephen  M.  Rosenthal. 


I  Yakima,  Wash., 

January  4.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C. 

I  am  behind  you  In  your  good  thinking 
about  telling  the  American  people  the  facts 
of  our  commitments  in  VlaCoam. 

R.  J.  Cabh. 


WoicasTEa,  Mabs., 

January  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
SeriMte  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C 

Keep  up  the  fight — with  you  100  percent. 
Anxious  to  hear  you  In  Worcester  March 
35th. 

Abbott  Hoftman. 

Silver  Spring,  Ms., 

January  4, 1966. 
Hon.  Watnk  Morse, 
VS.  Senate  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C: 

Senate  Foreign  Relation  Committee  should 
be  represented  in  President's  entourage  u> 
Hawaii.  Why  does  President  Johnson  ex- 
clude members  of  your  committee?  You 
should  be  admitted  to  his  discussions  with 
Vietnam  leaders. 

John  Cunningham. 


Dkrbt,  Ccwn., 
January  4, 1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Mobbe. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Continue  the  campaign  to  end  the  war  In 
Vietnam;  impress  your  legislative  colleagues 
with  this  urgent  necessity;  Americans  in  In- 
creasing numbers  demand  that  this  legis- 
latively imsanctioned  conflict  be  brought  to 
a  close,  so  do  I. 

Victor  L.  8«anton. 


Paducah,  Kt., 
January  4. 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morbe, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  fully  support  your  position  on  the  Viet- 
nam war;  thank  you  for  a  courageous  pres- 
entation on  television  today. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  Rowland. 


Newton,  Mass., 
January  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Morsk, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Waahington,  D.C: 

All  Americans  owe  Oregon  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  its  wisdom  in  choosing  a  brave  man 
who  at  a  time  In  history  stands  alone  breath- 
ing some  sanity  into  the  Incredible  indif- 
ference of  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  JKrmT  Trot. 

ROOSKVELT.  N.J.. 
January  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Morbk, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  love  what  you're  doing.    Keep  It  up. 
Frank  and  Jean  Herman. 


Oakland,  Calif., 

January  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

You  are  a  true  patriot.     I  am  with  you. 
Keep  it  up. 

Cathkbink  Dmttrtk. 


Obovklakd,  Fla. 

January  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Mobsk, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Waahington,  D.C: 

Before  all  is  lost,  our  freedoms  are  being 
revived  by  your  couragous  leadership.  We 
are  praying  for  your  fearless  ongoing  efforta 
and  on  continued  firm  dedication  to  truth. 
We  thank  Ood  for  your  statesmanship. 

Oloa  Rosen 
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Mxbiom  Station.  Pa.. 

January  4.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  applaud  your  tireless  work  in  investigat- 
ing the  situation  in  Vietnam.  You  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  your  honorable  service  to 
tbe  people  of  our  country. 

Chloe  D.  Rome. 


Olendale.  CALir., 

January  4,  1966. 
Honorable  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:   Thank   you,   thank 
you  for  your  firm  stand  today. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Dorotht  Rem. 


Balt.'more,  Md., 
January  4,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
United  States  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Waahington,  D.C 

Commend  sanity  your  position  Vietnam. 
Support  Senate's  comprehensive  re-evalua- 
tlon  Vietnam  policy.  Urge  return  to  utiliza- 
tion advise  and  consent  role.  Posture  re 
China  rigid  unimaginative.  Diplomatic  re- 
lations other  intercourse  essential  to  elimi- 
nate historic  antagonisms.  China  must  par- 
ticipate international  community  if  stability 
and  nuclear  control  to  be  achieved. 

Robebt  Z.  Alpern. 


Berkeley,  Calit., 

January  4,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Good  work,  but  no  Asian  WEir,  get  out  of 
Vietnam. 

CoMMUNiTT    Projects    Committee    or 
THE  Vietnam  Day  Committee. 


Santa  Monica,  Calit., 

January  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

What  are  we  doing  In  Vietnam?  United 
States  of  America  needs  schools,  hospitals, 
housing  m  the  South  of  United  States  of 
America.     I  am  with  you. 

Mrs.  Raymonde  Notmann. 


Redwood  City,  Calit.. 

January  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Have  a  soldier  son.  Watching  you  on  tele- 
vision. Agree  with  you  wholeheartedly. 
Wannest  wishes.  Congratulations.  Our 
prayers  are  with  you  In  your  efforts  for  peace. 
Warmest  personal  regards.  Looking  forward 
to  meeting  you  In  person. 

Mrs.  David  (Rttth)  Hauck. 


Sacramento,  Calw., 

January  4, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC: 

Congratulations  for  this  afternoon's  per- 
formance.   There  are  millions  behind  you. 
Prom  the  Voices  in  the  Wilderness. 


Pom  Encino,  Calet., 

January  4, 1968. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
^^hington,  D.C: 

Keep  up  the  good  work  In  helping  the  tax- 
I*yers. 

Richard  Malosek. 


Boston,  Mass., 
January  4, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thank  you  for  providing  some  long  awaited 
information  on  the  question  of  Vietnam. 
B.  A.  Ray. 

Anaheim,  Calit., 

January  4, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Foreign    Relations   Committee,    New    Senate 
Office  Building,   Washington,  DC  : 
As  an   American   citizen   I   thank   you   for 
your  courage  In  speaking  out  re  the  Illegal 
war  we  are  waging  in  Vietnam.    I  share  your 
points    of    view    and    love    for    our    country. 
You  have  my  deepest  admiration. 
Sincerely, 

Elayne  Laing. 

Pkabody,  Mass., 

January  4, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Thank  you  for  your  firm  stand 
on  airing  our  Involvements  In  southeast  Asia. 
Please  make  all  efforts  to  place  our  spec- 
tacled knight  In  shining  armor  (the  band- 
leader) before  the  conmilttee  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  In  a  public  hearing.  This  cru- 
sader needs  an  airing. 

Congratulations  from  America's  conscience, 
Robert  Mauhin. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
January  4, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Bravo.  Your  statement  Government  by 
secrecy  and  comments  Vietnam.  You  have 
my  trust. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Hoornstra. 

RiPON,  Wis., 
January  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

While  seeing  and  listening  to  your  views 
on  our  illegal  war,  military,  and  corporate 
war  makers,  and  Government  secrecy.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  announced  he  was  leaving 
the  country  and  taking  Rusk,  McNamara, 
and  others  with  him.  In  my  opinion,  your 
views  are  validated  by  this  new  attempt  to 
evade  public  exposure  of  administrative  du- 
plicity. Thank  God  for  men  like  you  in  the 
Senate. 

Frank  M.  Dumas,  Ph.  D., 
Department  of  Psychology, 

Ripon  College. 

Cedar  Palls,  Iowa, 

January  4, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Washington,  DC: 

Agree   with   your   comments   on   Vietnam 

situation   wholeheartedly.     There   are   many 

loyal  Americans  who  feel  as  you  do.     Do  all 

you  can  to  bring  this  illegal  war  to  an  end. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  RiDENOUR. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

January  4, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC: 

Congratulations  on  your  eloquent  remarks 
to  Mr.  Bell  on  Thailand  this  afternoon. 

Mary  Ann  Payne. 


Eau  Oallie,  Fla., 

January  4. 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Keep  up  the  good  work.     Do  not  give  up. 
You  are  right.    I  am  a  Republican. 

Mrs.  Anna  Bartelson. 


Bknton  Harbor,  Mich., 

January  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Information  of  a  Indigenous  compels  me 
to  believe  that  you  should  enlarge  upon  your 
probe. 

James  T.  Morbibsxt. 


Clxveland,  Ohio, 

January  4,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington.  D.C: 

Behind  you  100  percent  on  Vietnam  stand. 
Wish  were  more  like  you  in  Washington. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dell'abco. 


Loe  Angelbs,  Calit., 

January  4.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

May  God  bless  you  In  your  courtigeous  fight 
to  preserve  article  1  of  our  Constitution. 

Ted  Bibnbkbo. 

Redwood  Citt,  Calit., 

January  4, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  continue  Investi- 
gating U.S.  position  In  Vietnam.  Continue 
your  good  work. 

Phyllis  Pattkbson. 


St  PrmisBirRG.  Fla.. 

January  4. 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Mobse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Wholeheartedly  support  your  position  on 
Vietnam. 

Paul  C.  Shaw, 

Atlantic  Citt,  N.J.. 

January  4, 1986. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Congratulations  on  your  viewpoint  against 
our  position  in  Vietnam.  Feelings  on  this 
are  the  same.  We  cannot  tight  everyone's 
battles.  It  Is  far  too  expensive  in  American 
lives  and  dollars.    Keep  fighting  for  us. 

Mrs.  S.  SmoN. 

OSSININC.  N.Y.. 

January  4. 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Mobse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Previously  I  have  not  agreed  with  you. 
Watching  your  hearing  today  I  can  only  say 
as  a  World  War  II  veteran — let's  have  a 
strategic  retreat  and  let  them  try  to  come 
our  way. 

William  L.  Anderson. 


Horse  Cave.  Kt.. 

January  4,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Behind   you  100   percent.     Keep   the  good 
work  going  as  you  see  fit. 

Otis  E.  Gilpin. 

Jacksonville.  Fla.. 

Jonuary  4.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC: 
Congratulations,  keep  going. 

K  Dirm. 


Wilmington,  Calit., 

January  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Foreign   Relations   Committee 
Waahington,  D.C: 

Thanks    for    your    stand    on    McNamara.. 
We  are  with  you. 

Geo.  and  Helen  Swartz. 
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ROCKTt  MOCNT.  N.C., 

January  4,  196S. 
Senator  Watitx  Morsi, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

ImpTMMd  by  you  thU  morning  as  part  of 
Poralgn  Relations  Committee.  I  hope  yo\a 
are  against  the  United  States  offering  help 
to  BiitAln  in  ita  Rhodeslan  situation  as  a 
bribe  for  withdrawing  lU  trade  with  the 
Vletcong.  I  would  appreciate  your  views. 
Mrs.  Mabt  I.  Elmorx. 


ft)«To«iA,  Ohio, 
January  4,  1966. 
Senator  W*m  Moan. 
Fortifn  KelmtiOTu  Committee  Chairman, 
Waahinffton,  DC: 

Thank  you  for  what  you're  doing.  Please 
give  ua  more  TV  hearings;  the  public  needs 
to  know. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robxxt. 


OAtNESVtLLB,  PLA.. 

January  4.  1966. 
Senator  WATwa  Moua, 
Senate  Oglee  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Thank  you,  thank  you.    Keep  it  up  until 
hell  freeus  over. 

John  H.  Rbtnolds. 


Altaokna,  Calit., 

January  4, 1966. 
Senator  Watn*  Moasx. 
Washington,  DC: 

Want   the   facta    on   Vietnam.     This    Is   a 
democracy  or  we  live  in  vain. 

Pattl  and  Norma  Muixxr. 


MisaioK,  Tex., 
January  4, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

The  Vietnam  war  Is  the  result  of  our  dis- 
astrous foreign  poUcy.  We  are  world  med- 
dlera.  One  dollar  of  foreign  aid  is  too 
much,  especially  when  It  comes  out  of  the 
baby's  plggybank.  You  are  right  all  hear- 
ings should  be  In  the  open.  It's  high  time 
we  lend  our  best  brains  toward  getting  out 
of  Vietnam  and  come  home  where  we  be- 
long. 

Thanks.    Beat  regards. 

C.  F.  Sraus. 

Clxaxwatxx,  Pla., 

January  4, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Washington,  DC: 

Congratulations.     The  Nation  needs  more 
leaders  like  you. 
Thanks. 

Lxo  and  Mart  Kotraschick. 


Chicago,  III., 
January  4, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Just  heard  your  statement  on  Vietnam 
war  on  TV.  Want  you  to  know  I  support 
yo\ir  position. 

Robxrta  Hat. 

WesTON.  Conn  . 

January  4,  1966. 
Senator  Moaax. 
Senate  Office  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Ood  bless  you  on  your  stand  against  war. 
We  pray  for  your  efforts  toward  peace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  WHrrx. 


Stkvxns  Point.  Wis.. 

January  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC: 

Congratulations  on  your  stand  in  foreign 
policy.     Our  faith  renewed. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paitl  Sowka. 


Chicago,  III  . 
January  4,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Moese. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

We  are  thoroughly  behind  your  statements 
made  this  afternoon  on  TV  as  to  this  war 
and  hope  that  you  can  continue  to  press 
your  views 

Sincerely, 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Donauj  C.  Nygren. 

I  

Los  Angeles.  Calif  , 

January  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir.  Thank  you  for  being  a  good 
American.  Today  it  Is  a  wonderful  thing  to 
hear  someone  call  a  spade  a  spade,  to  have 
someone  represent  you  who  is  not  afraid  of 
the  den  of  lions.  I  admire  you,  respect  you. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Henderson 

I  

Lancaster,  Pa., 
January  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 
Hear,  hear. 
,  Julia  and  Oioaox  Warwick. 


Phoe.nix.  Ariz,, 
February  4.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
W ashing tcm,  D  C 

Keep  up  the  good  fight.  Commonsense 
may  yet  prevail.  You  are  absolutely  right 
In  demanding  that  the  administration  be 
forced  to  explain  its  actions.  They  have 
been  wrong  so  many  times  In  the  past  with 
regard  to  Vietnam  that  the  public  has  a 
right  to  question  every  aspect  of  this  Issue. 
Thank  God  you've  got  the  guts  to  do  It. 

Lew  Mayer. 


Ttjlsa,  Okla., 
January  4.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please,  please  stop  this  war  that's  killing 
all  our  young  boys.  If  Johnson  wants  to  go 
on  let  him  go  and  fight  Thank  you.  Sen- 
ator, for  your  stand  on  this  issue 

George  Buelke. 


Camino.  Calif., 

January  4,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,  DC: 

America  exists  only  as  an  Idea  and  an  ideal. 
You  are  one  of  the  few  protecting  the  Amer- 
ica In  which  I  believe.  My  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration are  yours 

Marian  Wishart. 


I  San  Francisco.  Calif., 

January  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  support  Senator  Morsb  All  witnesses 
in  Senate  Foreign  Relations  hearings  be  open 
to  public. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Singlxh. 


San  Franclsco.  Calif  , 

February  4.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D  C 

We  support  Senator  Morse  on  open  hear- 
ings No  more  Government  policy  by 
secrecy. 

Rose  and  Georcx  Leklot. 


North  Holltwood,  Calif., 

February  4, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Five  adults  watching  TV,  all  agree  wltb 
thee,  God  bless  you. 

M.  J.  DiNNEEN. 

New  York,  N.Y.. 
February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sxnator:  Thank  God  for  your  state- 
ments In  the  committee  room  this  a.m.  while 
speaking  to  Mr.  Bell.  American  p>eople  will 
give  their  lives  for  an  open,  honest,  decent 
Government  but  will  balk  when  asked  to 
defend,  what  to  them,  is  unjust  and  not 
according  to  our  Constitution.  Thank  you 
for  your  stand  on  these  matters. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Kaufmann. 


Spokank,  Wash., 
February  4, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

After  today  public  television,  thank  you. 
Thank  you.    Thank  you. 

Ed  Hona. 

Charleston,  S.C, 

February  4. 1968. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  on  your  speech  today  on 
TV.  We  heartily  agree  with  what  you  ex- 
pressed. God  bless  you  and  keep  working 
for  ua. 

Mrs.  Howard  McIvxr. 


Shixman  Oaks.  Calif., 

February  4, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Profound  respect  for  your  courage,  perspi- 
cacity, and  integrity.  Believe  you  to  be 
morally  right  and  politically  wise.  Your 
friends  are  legion.    Press  on. 

Richard  L.  Hapwohth. 


Manchester,  Conn., 

February  4, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  on  your  forthright  state- 
ments today  on  TV.  Thank  God  for  your 
sanity  and  courage. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Vateh. 


Mill  Vallet,  Calif., 

February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morsx, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Applaud  position  for  open  Senate  hearings, 
all  levels  regarding  Vietnam. 

Nanct  Adley. 


Rangely,  Colo  , 
February  4.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,    D.C 

Dear  Senator  :  Thank  you  for  insisting  on 
open  hearings  to  the  public  and  less  secrecy 
In  Government  stuff.  We  need  more  people 
like  you. 

TOULA  Theos. 

Orange,  Calif., 
February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

God  bless  you.  May  your  investigation  end 
this  barbaric  Vietnam  war  and  save  numer- 
ous lives. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Shapin. 


Febnvanj  9,  1966 
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Sherman  Oaks,  Calif., 

February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Vfasiimglon,  D.C: 

Congratulations  on  your  stand  today  re- 
garding McNamara's  appearance.  Wish  we 
could  vote  for  you  here. 

Catherine  Schneider. 


Webb  City,  Mo., 

February  4,  1966. 
SfziAi'^T  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Chamber. 
Vi'a^hmgtoji.  D.C: 
Bravo,    Keep  pushing  to  inform  the  public. 

JOANN   BEASON. 

Anamosa,  Iowa. 
February  4,  1966. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Seriate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 

Washington.  DC: 

For  the  benefit  of  humanity  insist  on  ap- 
pearance in  public  of  McNamara,  Wheeler, 
and  Rusk.     Godspeed. 

MoBLE  A.  Smith. 

Baldwin  Park,  Calif.. 

February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Mor.se, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  support  your  stand  In  Senate  hearings 
on  Vietnam  regarding  present  illeg.il  and 
immoral  war. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Garrison. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif., 

February  5,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Mouse, 
Washington.  DC: 

A  million  thanks  for  your  magnificent 
stand  against  secret  and  dictatorial  govern- 
ment, graft,  waste,  dishonesty,  disloyalty,  and 
:h?  criminal  waste  of  the  lives  of  American 
boys  In  Vietnam.  Keep  it  up.  You  are  per- 
forming a  long  overdue  service  to  the  Arner- 
Ic.'.n  people.  Plrnse  have  secretary  write  us 
receipt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  DAvro  E.  Williams. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  some  addi- 
tional telegrams  I  received,  with  my 
replie.s. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Brooklyn,  N.Y., 

February  8.  1966. 
Senator  Watnf  McasE, 
Seiatr  Office  Building. 
Washvigton.  DC: 

I  think  you  should  support  our  boys  In 
Vietnam.     I  am  an  ex-marine. 

Terry  McFaul. 

February  9,  1966. 

TiRRY  MrPAUI.. 

Br(yik!yn.  N  Y: 

You  are  the  one  who  Is  not  supporting  our 
boys  because  you  agree  they  should  be  sacri- 
ficed in  an  unconstitutional  and  indefensi- 
ble war. 

Watne  Morse. 

U.S.  Senator. 


Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Sf'iafe  Office  Building, 
V^s'iington,  DC: 
You  are  a  demagog. 


Warwick,  R.I., 
February  4.  1966. 


B.  J.  SiRR. 


B  J.Sirr, 
Warwick,  R.I.: 
I  hope  you  feel  better. 


Februart  9,  1966. 


New  York,  NY., 

February  8,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Americans    of    Irish    De.';cent    Club    back 
the  President. 

Mr.  CoNL.\N, 


PF.rRfARY  0.  1966 
Mr.  CONLAN. 

President,  Americans  of  Irish  Descent  Club. 
Nciv  York.  NY.: 
I  am  not  impressed. 

Wayne  Mof.se. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Wheaton,  III., 
February  8.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Duildinri, 
Washington.  D.C: 

"Mr,  President,  whom  do  you  refer  to?" 
You,  of  course. 

The  refusal  of  appeasers  and  pacifists  to 
recognize  the  ultimate  goal  of  communlpm 
these  past  30  years  is  the  reason  our  boys  are 
dying.  Their  young  lives  must  be  sacrificed 
because  of  your  stupidity. 

Continue  your  bombasts  so  more   Ameri- 
cans can  get  to  Itnow  you.     With  contempt. 
Mrs.  John  F.  Seei.'an. 

Februart  9,  1966. 
Mrs.  John  F.  Seemann, 
Wheaton.  III.: 

Our  men  are  dying  In  Asia  because  our 
Government  is  violating  the  constitutional 
and  treaty  obligations  it  owes  to  them  and 
the  rest  of  the  American  people. 

Watne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senator. 

New  York,  NY., 

January  7,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate.  Wjshington,  DC: 

Senator,  inasmuch  as  you  have  so  much 
to  say  about  the  President's  policy  In  south- 
east Asia  mcluding  Vietnam,  I  consider  you 
a  turncoat.  If  I  were  you,  I  would  go  to 
Russia  and  apply  for  a  seat  In  the  Russian 
Presidium  because  that's  where  you  belong. 

Carlos  J.  Ruiz. 

Februart  9,  1966. 
Carlos  J.  Ruiz, 
New  York.  N.Y.: 

I    was    not    elected    to    rubberstamp    the 

President's  unconstitutional  war  but  It  is 
obvious  that  you  wouldn't  understand  the 
meaning  of  constitutional  rights. 

Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senator. 


Watne  Morse, 

US.  Senator, 


The  Dalles,  Oreg., 

January  4.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wcshingto7i.  DC: 

Remove  at  once  our  names  from  your 
mailing  list.  As  lifelong  registered  Demo- 
crats we  are  not  ready  to  change  horses  In 
the  middle  of  the  stream  as  you  apparently 
are. 

Earl  L.  and  Verda  R.  Rogers. 

February  9,  1966. 
Earl  L.  and  Verda  R.  Rogers, 
The  Dalles,  Oreg.: 

I  am  sorry  you  are  so  upset  over  the  facts 
concerning  our  unconstitutional  war  In  Asia. 
Wayne  Morse, 

17. S.  Senator. 

Northampton,  Mass., 

February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

You  have  a  priority  on  secretiveness  our 
security  declare  your  source  of  Information 


in    committee    hearing    if    you    wlah    public 

opinion  to  go  along  with  you  on  McNamara 
and  Wlieeler. 

Mrs.  Sten  H.  Stxnson. 

Feibruary  8.  1968. 
Mrs.  Sten  H.  Stenson, 
No'  tlianiptOTi,  Mass 

McNiimara  and  Wheeler  woiild  be  asked 
only  to  discuss  U.S.  policies  that  got  us  Into 
this  war  and  thnlr  policies  for  continuing 
It.  All  secret  matters  that  involve  security 
questions  would  be  answered  only  in  execu- 
tive sessions.  Ptibllc  Is  entitled  to  public 
hearings  on  policy  questions. 

Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Woodburn.  Oreg., 

February  5,  1966. 
Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC  : 

As  a  senior  citizen  of  Oregon  I  have  sup- 
ported you.  After  today's  report  going  back 
to  Republicans. 

M.  R   Crawford. 


February  9,  1966. 
Mr.  M.  R.  Crawford, 
Woodburn.  Oreg.: 

May  I  ask  good  naturedly  when  you  go 
back  to  the  Republicans  are  you  going  to 
suppwrt  Hatfield  whose  views  on  foreign  pol- 
icy are  similar  to  mine?  If  you  study  more 
about  the  facts  of  our  unconstitutional  war 
in  Asia  you  may  think  better  of  my  posi- 
tion on  the  issue. 

Watne  Morse 

U.S.  Senator. 

Monterey,  Calif., 

January  4,  1966. 
.Sonator  Wayne  Morse, 
Ser.ior  Staff  Assistant, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Re  today's  hearings  shocked  you  let  your 
Senator  appear  so  uninformed  concerning 
international  law  on  blockades,  background 
of  Security  Council  decision  on  Korean  war, 
method  Security  Council  acts  on  charges  of 
aggression,  power  lack  of  General  Assembly 
in  case  Security  Council  inactive. 

Harrt  H.  Bergbauer. 

February  9.  1966. 
Mr.  Harry  H,  BERGBAUtR 
Monterey.  Calif.: 

You   should    go  back   to  school    and   learn 
about  the  mo?t  elementary  tenets  of  Inter- 
national   law    and    right    of    free    Americans 
to  be  protected  from  government  by  secrecy. 
Wayne  Morse, 

U.S    Senator. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  BYRD  OF 
VIRGINIA 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  new- 
est Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  is  the  son 
and  the  nephew  of  two  of  my  closest 
friends.  I  am  delighted  that  he  is  a 
member  of  two  of  my  committees — the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  Committee. 
In  the  short  time  that  he  has  been  in  the 
Senate  he  has  given  clear  evidence  that 
he  is  molded  in  the  image  of  his  father 
and  that  he  will  unfalteringly  follow  in 
the  illustrious  footsteps  of  his  father. 

Recently  he  made  an  extremely  inter- 
esting speech  at  a  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics 
and  Astronautics.  It  is  a  speech  worthy 
of  your  attention  and  so  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  of  Senator 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  before  that  institute 
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on  February  3,  1M6,  be  placed  In  the 
Rscois  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
mw  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


■T  Sknatob  Habit  P.  Brxo.  Jk.,  Dnc- 

OCSAT      OF       VIBCIKU,       BlVOBB      LUlfCHXON 

Mnrnxo  or  trb  Ajobicam  Itfsrmm  or 
A^tomAvncB  AKD  AcnoNAimcs,  Natiomal 
Oatttal    SxcnoN,    Nattonal    Pkzu    Clttb, 

WaBJUMVTUN,  D.C.  TRUBaOAT.  FEBBUABT  3. 
1966 

I  b»Te  come  hen  today  to  meet  members 
of  tb«  AmerlcBn  Inatltute  of  AeronautlCB  and 
Aatrooautlca,  National  Capital  Mctlon,  my 
new  frlenda  of  air  and  apAce. 

Am  Uu  n«we«t  Member  of  the  Senate,  the 
neweet  m«nber  of  the  Aeronautical  and 
Spftce  Science*  Committee,  and  therefore  the 
neweat  expert  in  the  field.  I  am  bard  preaaed 
for  Bometixlng  to  say  to  you  about  your  own 
bualneaa. 

I  am  a  Virginian  and  a  Democrat.  When  I 
am  hard  preaaed  for  worda  of  wladom.  It  la 
uatiiral  that  I  turn  to  Thomaa  Jefferson.  Aa 
luual,  he  has  aomethlng  appropriate  to  say. 

In  a  1788  latter  to  Ralph  Izard  he  said 
this:  "I  have  never  thought  boys  should  un- 
dertake abstrvise  and  difficult  sclencea  •  •  * 
til  15  years  of  age,  at  soonest.  Before  that 
tlm«  they  are  beat  employed  learning  the 
languages,  which  U  merely  a  matter  of  mem- 
tjry.- 

I  am  OTsr  IS.  So  it  U  all  right  for  me  to 
xindertake  committee  work  In  aeronautical 
and  space  sciences.  I  had  not  majored  In 
the  language  before,  but  I  am  learning  it  now. 

NASA  has  provided  me  with  a  dictionary 
In  the  language  of  art.  With  It  and  your 
help.  I  am  applying  myself  enthusiastically 
to  both  the  homework  and  the  committee 
classroom  study. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  while  I  may  be 
new  to  the  aerospace  committee,  my  interest 
is  not  new.  I  am  fascinated  by  the  whole 
span  of  the  subject  from  Virginia  to  Mars. 

I  think  I  am  entitled  to  start  with  Vir- 
ginia because  we  have  not  only  highly  Im- 
portant Ooremment  aeronautical  and  space 
activities,  but  also  a  rapidly  Increasing  edu- 
cational and  Industrial  interest  in  the  field. 

NASA's  Langley  Research  Center — under 
NACA  in  earlier  days — has  been  working  on 
the  aeronautic  and  space  frontiers  since  1917. 
and  It  is  a  pioneer  In  the  Apollo  plan  to  land 
U.S.  explorers  on  the  moon. 

At  Wallops  Island— Virginia's  Cape  Ken- 
nedy— NASA  has  Its  principal  readout  station 
In  eastern  United  States,  and  from  here  hxin- 
dreds  of  rockets  have  been  launched  in  the 
interest  of  rocket  technology  and  knowledge 
of  the  earth's  atmospheric  makeup. 

The  new  Virginia  Associated  Research  Cen- 
ter-Cyclotron complex — a  NASA-hlgher-ln- 
stltutlon-of-le*mlng  venture  in  the  Hamp- 
ton-Newport News  area — with  swljacent  re- 
search park,  is  attracting  technical  industry 
attention. 

Aa  chairman  of  the  Virginia  Advisory 
Board  on  Industrial  Development.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  NASA  prime  contracts  totaling 
nearly  $130  million  were  awarded  in  27  Vir- 
ginia counties  and  cities  between  1961  and 
106S. 

The  rlalng  amounts  of  these  contracts  are 
•Tldenc*  of  the  increasing  aeronautics  and 
•|WC«-reUt«d  Industry  in  the  State.  In  1961 
ths  cmtracU  totaled  t6.8  mUllon.  In  1965 
they  titaled  M2  J  million. 

I  hops  this  kind  of  industry — electronics. 
MronauUcal,  space  and  related— will  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  Virginia.  Perhaps  noth- 
ing dratnatlies  our  changing  world  so  much 
M  tlM  aoblevements  in  aeronautical  and 
«p*c«  adanoea. 

Nonatbsien  sure,  if  less  dramatic,  are 
Changes  in  other  lines  of  endeavor — in  busl- 
naH  and  government — and  aa  businessmen 
and  individuals  we  must  h«  alert  to  change. 
As  biHlnmriisii  mad  Individuals  we  must  look 


ahead.  Legislators,  also,  must  look  ahead. 
We  must  be  alert  to  changing  times,  condi- 
tions,   and   opportunities. 

I  want  to  be  a  friend  In  court  to  all  who 
are  engaged  in  sound  progress.  Progress 
means  change.  But  In  science,  biuiness,  and 
government  we  must  recognize  that  there 
are  certain  fundamentals  that  do  not  change. 
The  arithmetic  table,  for  example,  does  not 
change.  Two  and  two  still  make  four.  The 
fact  that  taxes  are  paid  in  the  sweat  of 
every  man  who  works  is  another  fundamen- 
tal that  I  cannot  forget. 

I  hope  my  position  in  the  field  of  aeronau- 
tics and  space  sciences  will  be  characterized 
by  a  balanced  combination  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  dedication  to  the  search  for  new 
knowledge  and  its  useful  application. 

I  am  aware  of  the  responsibilities  incident 
to  legislating  in  the  space  age.  We  tiave 
passed  a  milestone  in  history  and  started  a 
new  epoch.  The  bond  of  gravity  has  been 
broken.  Manmade  devices  have  orbited  the 
sun   and   photographed   the   moon. 

My  uncle,  the  late  Adm.  Richard  E.  Byrd, 
undertook  some  pioneering  and  exploring  in 
his  day.  The  closest  I  ever  came  to  exploring 
even  the  earthly  reaches  was  riding  in  his 
New  York  tlckertape  parade. 

My  Senate  committee  assignments  not- 
withstanding, I  may  want  to  ponder  a  little 
more  the  idea  of  keeping  vigil  alone  on  the 
Moon  and  exploring  Mars. 

Meanwhile,  we  look  forward  to  supersonic 
transports.  I  notice  In  a  recent  speech  by 
NASA  Administrator  James  E.  Webb,  that  be 
sees  hypersonic  transports  a  little  further  in 
the  future  We  look  forward  also  to  broad- 
casts via  satellite  directly  to  home  receivers, 
probes  of  distant  planets,  conventional  take- 
off and  landing  in  space  vehicles,  nuclear  en- 
gines, and  so  on. 

These  achievements  in  the  future  will  be 
no  more  fantastic  than  the  accomplishments 
of  the  past  10  years.  They  are  the  products 
of  industrious  men  who  are  giving  new 
thrust  to  the  old  sciences — astronomy,  phys- 
ics, chemistry,  and  geology. 

To  these  su'e  added  the  force  of  new  tech- 
niques and  engineering  in  materials,  struc- 
tures, fuels,  power  sources,  and  electronics. 

We  tend  to  think  of  the  spectacular  break- 
throughs of  the  space  age.  Equally  impor- 
tant are  the  side  results  of  space  require- 
ments for  Improved  standards,  and  reliability 
of  performance— mechanical  and  human. 

We  are  getting  new  materials — metals, 
fabrics,  plastics,  and  lubricants — which  are 
tougher,  long  lived,  and  more  versatile 
than  we   have  previously   known. 

We  are  getting  better  washing  machines, 
household  appliances,  television  sets,  and  so 
on. 

Weathered-ln  as  we  have  been  for  the  past 
week,  the  Job  of  the  weather  satellites  comes 
particularly  to  mind.  The  Weather  Bureau 
has  estimates  showing  that  5-day  weather 
predictions  annually  would  save  the  econ- 
omy $2.5  billion  In  agriculture;  (4  billion 
In  water  resources  management;  $ICX)  million 
in  surface  transportation;  $75  million  in  re- 
tail marketing;  and  •45  million  In  the  lumber 
industry. 

COMSAT  (  Communications  Satellite  Corp.) 
is  approaching  lu  third  anniversary.  Its 
Early  Bird  satellite,  launched  less  than  a 
year  ago,  opened  a  new  and  promising  com- 
munications era. 

Dr.    Joseph    V.    Charyk,    before    our   com- 
nalttee  on  January  26,  said  Early  Bird  suc- 
cessors   would    be    capable    of    transmitting 
television,  telephone,  and  'lata  service  simul- 
taneously. 

He  said  48  nations  had  signed  agreements 
for  the  establishment  of  an  International 
partnership,  owned  S5  percent  by  COMSAT, 
to  establish  and  operate  the  space  portion 
of  a  global  satellite  system. 

The  purpose  Is  creation  of  a  single  global 
commercial  communications  satellite  system 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.    The  48  sig- 


natories account  for  at  least  90  percent  of 
the  potential  international  world  telecom- 
munications traffic  that  might  be  served  by 
the  system. 

Our  national  policy  stresses  peaceful  space 
exploration  and  use  of  this  new  domain.  Un- 
fortunately space  developments  to  date  have 
military  implications  which  Impose  awe- 
some responsibility. 

While  we  seek  cooperative  peaceful  it- 
velopment,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  acquire 
space  capabilities  for  the  protection  of  our 
national  interest  and  humanity. 

I  wish  I  could  close  without  reference  to 
war.  But  we  are  still  sitting  on  a  world  war 
in  powder  keg  at  this  moment.  I  pray  that 
it  will  not  develop  Into  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

Despite  our  great  private  and  public  In- 
terest in  peaceful  aeronautic  and  space  de- 
velopment, the  Vietnam  war  is  the  dominant 
question  before  the  Nation  today. 

It  is  a  conflict  which  is  of  deep  concern  in 
both  the  executive  and  legislative  branclie* 
of  the  Government.  It  is  of  deep  concern  to 
me,  and  to  you,  and  to  fathers  and  mothers 
of   draft-age   sons   all   over   the   country. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, I  completed  yesterday  a  week  ol 
secret  committee  sessions  studying  testi- 
mony by  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamars 
and  the  military  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  proceedings  are  classified,  but  I  be- 
lieve each  witness  answered  frankly  the  mul- 
titude of  questions  put  to  him.  Without 
breach  of  security.  I  can  say  many  of  the 
statements  by  both  witnesses  and  Senator* 
were  cause  for  thoughtful  concern  with  re- 
spect to  basic  policy. 

There  was  no  qtilbbllng  among  memben 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  about  es- 
sential military  expenditures.  For  myself,  I 
shall  support  all  military  expenses  necessary 
to  bring  the  Vietnam  war  to  successful  con- 
cltision. 

It  will  require  time  to  assimilate  the  views 
expressed  by  our  top  military  authorities  In 
a  weeklong  interrogaUon.  Until  then,  we 
can  only  hope  that  this  war — wlilch  at  the 
moment  appears  to  be  without  solution— can 
be  brought  to  successful  conclusion. 

Meanwhile,  this  country  has  200.000  men 
in  Vietnam,  and  thousands  more  may  be  sent. 
Until  tills  war  can  be  successfully  concluded, 
support  of  these  men  must  have  top  priority 

I  end  with  tills  thought:  if  our  sclentlsU 
can  fathom  the  secret  of  the  atom— If  they 
can  send  men  whirling  In  space  around  the 
world  at  17,000  miles  an  hour — If  they  can 
create  a  spacecraft  that  will  go  a  quarter  of 
a  million  miles  to  the  moon — I  submit  the 
statesmen  should  be  able  to  devise  an  effec- 
tive formula  for  world  peace. 

In  other  words,  I  hope  that  those  In  my 
field  of  endeavor  can  do  as  good  a  Job  (or 
mankind  as  you  In  your  profession  have  done. 


RESOLUTION    OF   MAINE   LEGISLA- 
TURE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague  the 
junior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiE].  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  a  resolution 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine, 
ratifying  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relat- 
ing to  Presidential  succession  and  In- 
ability. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  Ratittlng  thx  Proposed  Amxnt>- 

seurr  to  thx  Conwitution  or  the  Vtrcno 

States  Rjelatino  to  Presidkntiai.  Socces- 

sioN  and  LNABn.rrr 

Whereas  the  8»th  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America,  at  the  Ist  session  begun 
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and  held  at  the  city  of  Washington,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  6th  day  of  January  1065  by  a 
constitutional  two-thirds  vote  in  both 
Houses  adopted  a  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  to  wit: 

"Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating   to   succession    to   the    Presidency 
and  Vice-Presidency   and  to  cases  where 
the  President  is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office 
"Resolved   by   the   Senate   aTid   House   of 
Reirresentatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled   {twO'thirds 
0/  each  House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the 
following  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment   to    the    Constitution    of    the    United 
SUtes,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourtlis 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"  'ABTICLB  — 

"  'Section  1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  office  or  of  his  death  or  resig- 
nation, the  Vice  President  shall  become  Pres- 
ident. 

'•  'Sec.  2.  Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy 
m  the  office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who 
shall  take  office  upon  confirmation  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

"  'Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  his  written  declaration  that 
he  Is  unable  to  dlscliarge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office,  and  until  he  transmits 
to  them  a  written  declaration  to  the  con- 
trary, such  powers  and  duties  shall  be  dis- 
charged by  the  Vice  President  as  Acting 
President. 

"  'Sec.  4.  Whenever  the  Vice  President  and 
a  majority  of  either  the  principal  officers 
of  the  executive  departments  or  of  such 
other  iKXly  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide, 
transmit  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  their  written  declaration 
that  the  President  Is  unable  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice 
President  shall  Immediately  assume  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  the  office  as  Acting  Presi- 
dent. 

"  'Thereafter,  when  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives his  written  declaration  that  no 
Inability  exists,  he  shall  resume  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office  unless  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  a  majority  of  either  the  principal 
ofllcers  of  the  executive  department  or  of 
such  other  body  as  Congress  may  by  law  pro- 
vide, transmit  within  four  days  to  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  their 
written  declaration  that  the  President  Is  un- 
able to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of 
his  offlce.  Thereupon  Congress  shall  de- 
cide the  issue,  assembling  within  forty-eight 
hours  for  that  purpose  If  not  In  session.  If 
the  Congress,  within  twenty-one  days  after 
receipt  of  the  latter  written  declaration,  or,  if 
Congress  is  not  in  session,  within  twenty-one 
days  after  Congress  Is  required  to  assemble, 
determines  by  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses 
that  the  President  is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  offlce.  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident shall  continue  to  discharge  the  same 
»«  Acting  President;  otherwise,  the  President 
shall  resume  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
office';  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maine  hereby  ratifies  and  adopts 
this  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
tbe  State  of  Maine  notify  the  President  of 
th«  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State  of 


the  United  State*,  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepreeentatlTes  of 
the  United  States,  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral SMTlcea  of  the  United  States,  and  e&ch 
Senator  and  Representative  from  Maine  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  this 
action  of  the  legislature  by  forwarding  to 
each  of  them  a  certified  oopj  at  this  resolu- 
tion." 
In  senate  chamber. 

Edwin  H.  Pxbt. 

Secretary. 
House  of  representatives. 

Jebomx  O.  Plaktk, 

Clerk.. 


DEATH  OF  LODIS  C.  GERRY 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
public  figure  has  passed  from  the  Rhode 
Island  scene  with  the  death  of  Louis  C. 
Gerry,  financier,  business  executive, 
philanthropist,  humanitarian  whose  de- 
votion to  public  service  included  a  20- 
year  presidency  of  Rhode  Island  Hospital. 

He  was  Red  Cross  chairman.  Com- 
munity Chest  leader,  trustee  of  Brown 
University,  a  public  ofSclal  at  request 
of  Governor  after  Governor,  for  which 
service  he  declined  remuneration. 

Prom  State  and  city  and  citizens  and 
schools  he  was  the  recipient  of  honor 
after  honor  for  his  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  well-being  of  Rhode 
Island's  people. 

All  these  honors  belle  the  modesty  of 
the  man — for  Louis  Gerry  was  a  gentle, 
genial,  generous  friend  to  every  good 
cause  that  engaged  the  community. 

It  was  not  the  length  of  his  life  of 
81  years  as  much  as  the  depth  of  his 
living  that  called  him  to  be  so  Important 
a  part  of  government,  of  education,  of 
health,  of  humanity.  He  truly  gave  his 
heart  to  his  fellow  man  the  while  the 
wisdom  of  his  mind  enhanced  the  good 
fortune  of  our  State, 

An  editorial  from  the  Providence 
Journal  of  February  8  portrays  the  sig- 
nificance of  Louis  Gerry  and  his  influ- 
ence on  his  times — and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  made  part  of  my 
tribute  to  this  outstanding  American. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Loins  C.  Oerry  :  His  Achievements  Speak 
roK  Him 

Louis  C.  Gerry  was  by  nature  a  man  who 
felt  uncomfortable  in  the  presence  of  at- 
tempts to  praise  him  for  outstanding  services 
in  behalf  of  the  community.  He  preferred 
that  achievements  to  which  he  had  contrib- 
uted should  speak  for  themselves  in  the  good 
they  bestowed,  in  healthier  people,  higher 
standards  of  living  and  an  Increased  sense 
of  community  responsibility. 

Himself,  a  successful  financier  and  cor- 
poration executive,  he  translated  into  the 
field  of  private  ijeneficence  a  passion  for  ef- 
ficiency and  a  hatred  of  waste.  He  was  a 
hard-headed  pragmatlst  in  whatever  task 
engaged  nis  unaouotea  capacities.  When  he 
accepted  an  assignment  of  community  char- 
acter, he  applied  to  It  the  same  realistic 
attention  he  gave  to  his  private  affairs.  He 
never  contented  himself  with  part-time  or 
nominal  service  in  a  public  cause  he  thought 
worthy. 

As  president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital, 
he  was  in  cliarge  of  an  expansion  program 
wlilch  replaced  a  venerable  and  outmoded 
plant  with  a  completely  modern  hospital. 
From  the  moment  the  new  hospital  was  con- 


ceived, in  a  study  of  plans,  to  the  day  it 
dedicated  formally  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, Mr.  Oerry  never  took  his  eyes  from 
the  work  in  hand.  He  watched  brick  i&id 
upon  brick:  he  brought  sound  Judgment  to 
t>ear  upon  the  outfitting  of  the  complex 
equipment  of  a  hospital;  he  assumed  lead- 
ership in  the  financing  of  the  project;  he 
insisted  that  business  principles  guide  Its 
construction  and  operation.  It  la  not  an 
exaggeration  to  say  tliat  he  worked  harder 
in  raising  this  splendid  up-to-date  hospital 
than  he  did  on  his  private  aftaUrs.  In  semi- 
retirement,  he  then  gave  full  time  to  the 
management  of  the  hospital.  His  name  be- 
longs high  on  tlie  list  of  benefactors  In  the 
long  history  of  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital. 

Similarly,  as  chairman  of  the  Providence 
Ctiapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  presi- 
dent of  the  Rhcxle  Island  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  in  community 
chests  activities  and  as  a  trustee  of  Bro>wn. 
he  gave  honest,  intelligent  and  true  atten- 
tion to  these  aS&lrs. 

On  the  surface,  Mr.  Oerry  was  a  placid 
and  soft-spoken  man.  His  friends  would 
have  to  think  hard  to  recall  a  time  when  he 
was  ruffled  or  showed  a  disturbed  exterior. 
Beneath  this  pleasant  manner  was  a  mind 
that  was  rasor-aiiarp  In  cutting  Uirough  to 
the  heart  of  problems,  making  sound  de- 
cisions and  throwing  away  nonessentials. 
Inside,  he  was  a  volcano  of  constructive  ener- 
gy that  could  not  temporize  with  half- 
measures  or  sloppy  performances. 

In  the  death  of  Louis  C.  Gerry,  the  com- 
munity has  lost  a  useful  citizen  who  left 
a  heritage  of  public  service  In  Its  highest 
sense. 


ILLINOIS  STUDY  SHOWS  SCHOOL 
MELK  PROGRAM  ESSENTIAL  TO 
INCREIASED  MILK  CONSUMPTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  all 
the  studies  that  have  come  to  my  atten- 
tion over  the  past  3  years  on  the  impact 
of  the  special  milk  program  for  children 
show  that  a  cutback  in  the  program  will 
mean  a  decrease  in  school  milk  consump- 
tion. There  simply  is  no  way  to  get 
around  this  fact. 

Yet  the  program  has  been  cut  by  10 
percent  this  year,  both  because  Insuffi- 
cient funds  were  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress and  because  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  a  completely  phony  economy 
move  has  withheld  some  of  the  funds 
that  were  appropriated.  The  adminis- 
tration plans  to  cripple  the  program  even 
more  next  year — cutting  It  to  one-fifth 
its  former  size  and  imposing  an  onerous 
means  test  on  those  who  receive  milk 
imder  the  program. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  this  momlrig  a  study  made  by 
the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agri- 
culture in  1960  that  Indicates  the  value 
of  the  program  in  increasing  milk  con- 
sumption.   The  report  states: 

In  the  first  6  years  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram was  In  operation,  consumption  per 
student  in  Illinois  Increased  ZVi  times. 

Certainly  this  shows  beyond  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  full  funding  of  the  school 
mJlk  program  is  essential  if  student  milk 
consumption  is  to  continue  at  Its  present 
high  level. 

The  study  reiterates  this  ix)lnt  by 
stating : 

If  the  school  milk  program  were  not  in 
operation,  the  student  price  would  frequently 
oe  as  much  as  10  cents  per  half  pint,  and 
consumption  in  schools  would  be  very  likely 
to  suffer  a  major  decrease.    The  low  student 
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price  made  pomlble  by  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram It  one  of  the  baste  reasons  for  high 
consumption  In  schools. 

A»  I  understand  the  fiscal  1967  pro- 
po«al  to  cut  the  program  from  $103  mil- 
lion to  $21  million  the  Intent  is  to  sup- 
port the  disbursement  of  milk  to  the 
needy  who  would  be  chosen  by  the  school 
administrator.  Also,  milk  would  con- 
tinue to  be  provided  under  the  program 
to  schools  not  having  a  school  lunch 
pro-am.  This  means  that  millions  of 
schoolchildren  would  for  the  first  time 
pay  more  than  10  cents  per  half  pint. 
I  say  more  than  10  cents  because  the  1960 
study  of  course  does  not  reflect  the  price 
Increases  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
intervening  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  can  anyone  doubt  the 
tremendous  impact  this  will  have  on 
milk  consumption?  Can  anyone  seri- 
ously believe  that  millions  and  millions 
of  children  will  not  drop  out  of  the  pro- 
gram when  the  cost  of  having  two  half 
pints  a  day  Is  $1  a  week?  And  among 
these  children  will  be  those  who  are  too 
proud  to  qualify  themselves  as  poverty 
cases  or  not  quite  poor  enough  to  be 
chosen  to  receive  welfare  milk  from  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 
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THE  TRUMAN  DOCTRINE  AND  THE 
VIETNAM  DEBATE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  February 
5,  1966.  edition  of  the  Washington  Post 
points  up.  as  I  have  done  in  my  Vietnam 
report,  the  close  parallel  between  the 
current  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  and  the 
Truman  doctrine.  Then,  as  now,  the 
critics  felt  that  the  doctrine  was  aggres- 
sive and  open  ended,  that  it  would  lead 
to  and  escalate  wars.  But,  the  doctrine 
was  applied  with  caution  and  restraint. 
and  it  was  "a  peacemaking  and  not  a 
warmaklng  doctrine." 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  this  editorial  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Recorti. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  TlUMAN   DOCTKINE 

Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  hear- 
ings on  administration  policies  In  South  Viet- 
nam ought  to  clarify  opposing  views  and 
might  eren  help  In  reconciling  some  differ- 
ences on  foreign  policy.  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  committee's  witnesses  will  grapple 
with  the  fundamenUls  In  a  way  that  the 
Congress  did  In  1947  when  the  country  em- 
barked upon  the  policies  we  have  followed 
ever  since. 

The  Truman  doctrine  was  recognized  In 
1M7  as  a  historic  declaration.  The  Presi- 
dent in  his  March  12  message  to  Congress 
said  bluntly:  "I  believe  that  It  must  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  support  free 
peoples  who  are  reeUtIng  attempted  sub- 
JugkUon  by  armed  mlnorlUes  or  by  outside 
pre— xires."  The  Congress  and  the  country 
•creed  with  him  and  American  aid  was  sent 
to  Oreece  to  back  up  the  British  In  resisting 
the  first  of  the  wars  of  "national  liberation" 
that  have  been  a  unique  military  and  diplo- 
matic phenomenon  of  our  times.  That  re- 
sUUnce  proved  to  be  brilliantly  successful 
and  Oreeee  and  the  Mediterranean  were  saved 
for  the  West.  Since  1M7  the  pursuit  of  the 
policy  then  enunciated  has  led  us  into  diplo- 
matic and  military  confrontations  around 
tha  glob*— QOUbly  in  Lebanon,  the  Congo, 


the  Philippines.  In  Latin  American  countries, 
In  Vietnam,  and  In  the  Suez  crisis  If  there 
Is  any  constant  threat  In  our  foreign  rela- 
tions It  Is  the  resistance  to  subjugation  by 
armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pressures. 
It  has  not  been  universally  directed  against 
Communists  a.s  such — It  has  been  applied, 
with  pain  and  reluctance,  against  the  policies 
of  even  our  best  friends  as  It  was  at  Suez. 

We  can  see  the  wars  and  diplomatic  con- 
frontations the  Truman  doctrine  has  In- 
volved lis  in:  but  we  cannot  see  the  aggres- 
sions that  we  have  not  had  to  check  because 
of  knowledge  in  the  world  of  the  existence  of 
the  Truman  doctrine  In  the  current  debate 
on  that  doctrine — and  that  Is  what  any 
meaningful  debate  will  be  about— the  wars 
that  have  not  happened  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, as  well  as  the  trials  that  have  afflicted 
us. 

At  the  time  the  doctrine  was  embraced,  it 

did  not  go  unchallenged  Many  Senators 
pointed  out  then  that  it  might  eventually 
Involve  us  around  the  world — even  in  China 
a5  the  late  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  for  one. 
pointed  out  And  Walter  Llppmann  at- 
tacked the  policy  both  In  Its  application  to 
Greece  and  In  Its  worldwide  Implications. 
He  described  It  as  "a  va<rue  global  policy 
which  sounds  like  a  tocsin  of  an  ideological 
crusade  that  has  no  Umlts."  And  he  de- 
plored "entangling  ourselves  as  partisans  In 
a  Greek  civil  war  "  The  crltlcL-im  was  use- 
ful, for  It  resulted  In  a  cautious  and  re- 
strained application  of  the  doctrine  gener- 
ally. And  the  critics  were  prophetic  in  see- 
ing the  far-reaching  consequences  of  this 
policy. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  TYuman  doctrine, 
like  so  many  of  the  spunky  President',-,  utter- 
ances, came  close  to  puttl.ng  the  national  Im- 
pulse Into  a  single  sentence.  It  reflected 
what  Walter  Llppmann  had  .said  in  1944 
about  the  continuing  and  profound  Interest 
of  Americans  in  conditions  everywhere  In  the 
world.  Llppmann  called  it  this  persistent 
evangel  of  Americanism  .\nd  he  thought 
it  reflected  the  fact  that  no  nation,  and 
certainly  not  this  Nation,  can  endure  In  a 
politically  alien  and  morally  hoetUe  environ- 
ment; and  the  profound  and  abiding  truth 
that  a  people  which  does  not  advance  its 
faith  has  already  beRun  to  abandon  it. 
President  Tn.iman's  March  speech  and  Mr. 
LIppm.xnns  global  eloquence  faithfully  mir- 
ror the  Impulses  of  our  countrymen  But  at 
the  same  time,  on  alternate  occasions  and 
off  days,  this  expansive  inclination  has  been 
matched  by  caut'on  and  restraint  and  a 
sense  of  our  limitations  Llppmann.  In  dis- 
cussing US.  war  alms  In  1944,  expressed  a 
widespread  anxiety  about  the  reach  of  Amer- 
ican or  Western  power  In  .\sia  "We  must 
take  It  as  decided."  he  said,  "that  the  tute- 
lage of  the  western  empires  in  Asia  is  coming 
to  its  predestined  end"  And  that  was  and 
Is  an  authentic  reflection  of  American  Judg- 
ment 

So  the  two  Impulses  meet  now  In  Vietnam 
and  will  manifest  themselves  In  their  curi- 
ous contradictory  way  in  the  -Senate  hear- 
ings, no  doubt  If  the  Senators  are  to  have 
a  fair  chance  of  reconciling  this  dichotomy, 
they  must  reme.mber  that  in  application  the 
Truman  doctrine  turned  out  to  be  a  peace- 
maJclng  and  not  a  warmaklng  doctrine. 
Bven  In  Greece,  the  object  was  to  secure  the 
freedom  of  Greece— not  to  produce  a  con- 
frontation between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
West.  The  trick  then  was  to  save  Oreece 
without  having  a  war  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  It  was  accomplished  The  aim  now 
ought  to  be  to  save  South  Vietnam  \n-lthout 
having  a  war  with  China.  This  Is  essentially 
the  policy  the  administration  Is  pursuing 
It  is  the  policy  that  the  Senators  will  be 
examining.  It  U  the  Truman  doctrine  enun- 
ciated In  March  1947— a  doctrine  that  not  all 
Americana  have  caught  up  with  yet — nearly 
30  years  later. 


CAMPAIGN  CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  on  January  26,  1966,  as  ap- 
pearing In  the  Record  on  pages  1237- 
1240.  I  discussed  how  this  administra- 
tion had  conceived  a  questionable  plan 
for  raising  campaign  contributions  from 
corporations  by  describing  them  as  ad- 
vertisements. 

At  that  time  I  emphasized  that  the 
corporations  making  these  contributions 
were  in  effect  being  subjected  to  political 
blackmail,  particularly  if  they  were  In- 
terested in  obtaining  defense  contracts 
or  if  they  were  involved  in  Important 
decisions  that  would  be  rendered  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

In  this  connection  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  Journal  of  Lorain,  Ohio,  on 
January  29,  1966,  entitled  "It  Pays  To 
.Advertise." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

It  Pays  To  Advertise 
The  list  of  American  businesses  whose  suc- 
cess can  be  attributed  In  part  to  a  very 
successful  program  of  advertising  Is  long. 
On  this  list  are  some  of  the  largest  and  most 
successful  companies  In  the  United  States. 
A  new  advantage  to  advertising  has  been  re- 
cently revealed,  and  since  It  affects  a  corpora- 
tion which  Is  considering  becoming  part  of 
Lorain,  the  facts  are  worth  noting. 

United  Artists  was  an  advertiser  who  placed 
a  full  page  ad  In  the  1964  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  program.  The  cost  of  thl» 
ad  was  $15,000.  The  same  corporation  also 
took  a  full  page  ad  In  the  Democrats'  adver- 
tising book  "Toward  an  Age  of  Greatness" 
published  In  December  1»S5.  Again  the  cost 
was  $15,000.  Both  of  these  ads  appeared  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Federal  law  makes  It  a 
crime  for  either  corporations  or  labor  unions 
to  make  contributions  or  exi>endltures  "In 
connection  with  any  election  to  any  political 
office,  or  In  connection  with  any  primary  elec- 
tion or  political  convention  or  caucus  held 
to  select  candidates  for  any  political  office." 
(Title  18,  section  610.) 

Could  this  advertising  have  resulted  In  the 
fact  that  on  January  6,  1966.  a  hearing  ex- 
aminer from  the  Federal  Communication 
Commission  recommended  that  United  Art- 
ists Broadcasting  Inc.  be  awarded  a  construc- 
tion fjermlt  for  a  new  television  broadcast 
station  supposedly  assigned  to  Lorain.  Ohio? 
The  FCC  conveniently  Ignored  the  fact  that 
the  broadcast  tower  Is  to  be  located  In  Cleve- 
land. Also  gloased  over  were  certain  anti- 
trust questions  concerning  United  Artists. 

It  Is  nice  to  know  that  large  corporations 
can  benefit  from  the  Great  Society  as  well 
as  Impoverished  Individuals,  especially  if  the 
large  corporations  know  the  value  of  adver- 
tising In  the  political  publications  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  appear  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
February  3,  1966,  entitled  'Can't  You  Be 
Original?"  In  this  article  they  criticize 
the  Republican  Party  for  copying  this 
questionable  procedure.     I  concur. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CanT  You  Bk  OaiciNAi.? 

You  don't  have  to  look  any  farther  than 
the  Republican  Party's  proposed  Congres- 
sional Almanac  to  spot  one  of  the  OOP's  ma- 
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jor  deficiencies.  It  Is  a  sorry  lack  of  original 
tbinkers. 

Go  back,  for  a  moment,  to  last  year's  pub- 
Ucailoa  by  the  Democratic  Party  of  a  splashy. 
176-page  magazine.  "Toward  an  Age  of 
Greatness,"  In  which  Cabinet  officers  and 
other  notables  extol  their  party's  untiring 
and  unselfish  labors  In  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

From  this  extravaganza  the  Democrats 
picked  up  some  $600,000  by  the  simple  device 
of  peddling  advertising  space  to  almost  70 
U.S.  corporations,  most  of  which  have  con- 
tracts of  one  sort  or  another  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. Originally,  the  Democrats  planned 
to  use  the  money  for  State  voter  education 
coiiunlttees.  which  Just  happen  to  be  almost 
100  percent  Democratic.  The  party  seems  to 
have  had  second  thoughts  about  the  pro- 
priety, or  perhaps  even  the  legality,  of  the 
scheme  and  It  now  plans  to  turn  over  the 
$600,000  to  as  an  as  yet  unannounced,  non- 
partisan foundation  to  conduct  a  nonpartisan 
registration  drive  before  the  1966  elections. 

"By  golly,"  someone  deep  In  the  bowels  of 
the  Republican  Party  must  have  said,  thumb- 
ing through  the  opposition's  slick  magazine, 
"that's  a  great  Idea."  So  guess  what?  So 
the  GOP  Is  going  to  put  out  a  magazine. 
And  guess  what?  It's  going  to  sell  adver- 
tising space  in  It. 

Letters  have  gone  out  from  Representative 
Bob  Wilson,  of  California,  chairman  of  the 
National  Republican  Congressional  Commit- 
tee, to  potential  advertisers  In  the  Congres- 
sional Almanac.  It  will,  he  takes  pains  to 
point  out,  be  "similar  In  size  and  production 
quality  to  the  recent  Democratic  book." 
Letters  have  also  gone  to — guess  who? — the 
very  same  corporations  that  advertised  In  the 
Democratic  book. 

With  the  approximately  $600,000  of  their 
own  they  hope  to  pick  up,  the  Republicans 
plan  to  beef  up  the  Congressional  Research 
and  Education  Committee,  which  In  turn 
toots  the  bill  for  a  research  unit  supplying 
House  Republicans  with  analyses  of  adminis- 
tration proposals  and  policies. 

Plainly  all  this  me-toolsm  Is  carrying  un- 
origlnality  too  far.  If  It  doesn't  Insult  the 
intelligence  of  the  solicited  corporations,  and 
of  the  electorate  as  well,  it  won't  be  for  want 
of  trying. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
LEGION  POST  OP  MEETEETSE, 
WYO. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
James  Oliver  Hogg  Post  85,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  at  Meetectse,  Wyo.,  has 
adopted  a  resolution  condemnitig  cer- 
tain demonstrations  against  American 
policy  in  Vietnam.  The  resolution  is  a 
most  commendable  expression  of  patriot- 
ism by  the  legion  post  as  well  as  indica- 
tive of  the  philosophy  of  most  of  Wy- 
oming on  this  matter  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  be  printed 
in  the  Record  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resclction  of  James  Oliver  Hogg  Post  85, 
AMF:ric\N  Iegion.  Mel-teetse,  Wto. 

Where.is  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  .-ire  currently  engaged  In  conflict  In 
southeast  Asia;  the  purposes  of  which  are 
to  stem  the  flow  of  Insidious  communism 
and  to  allow  freedom  and  self-determination 
for  the  peoples  of  South  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas  adjunct  to  this  national  en- 
deavor, some  people  In  the  United  States  by 
various  means,  are  undermining  this  under- 
taking by  open  defiance  of  our  laws  and 
ridicule  of  those  who  are  supporting  or  par- 
ticipating In  the  conflict,  most  notably  by 


draft  card  bunUog,  "sit-ins,"  "lay-ins," 
"teach-ins."  various  "hate"  programs  and  by 
objecting  to  military  service  on  religious, 
moral,  or  psychological  grounds  when  no 
such  grounds  actually  exist;  and 

Whereas  no  nation,  no  matter  how  con- 
ceived, nor  how  strong,  can  long  endure  in 
an  atmoephere  of  fraud,  deceit,  and  criminal 
or  civil  disobedience:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  James  OUver  Hogg 
Post  No.  85,  American  Legion,  at  a  meeting 
regularly  convened  this  lOth  day  of  January 
1986  does  hereby  deplore,  decry  and  ciiastise 
those  American  citizens: 

Who.  while  accepting  the  benefits  and 
blessings  of  this  great  Nation,  are  openly  and 
actively  defying  the  law  of  the  land; 

Who.  cry  "freedom"  and  yet  are  undermin- 
ing our  national  effort  to  Insure  this 
freedom; 

Who,  under  the  guise  of  civil  liberties  or 
moral  compulsion,  are  giving  aid  and  succor 
to  an  enemy  whose  foundations  are  the 
antithesis  of  morality  and  liberty  of  any 
kind; 

Who,  in  Insisting  on  free  speech  and  ex- 
prerslon,  are  raising  their  voices  in  ridicule 
of  those  Americans  who  are  fighting;  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  The  James  Oliver  Hogg  Post  No. 
85.  American  Legion,  strongly  urges  each 
and  every  American  to  do  his  duty;  that  he 
be  honest  with  himself,  his  neighbor  and 
his  country;  that  he  accept,  not  only  the 
multitudinous  benefits  of  being  an  American, 
but  that  he  also  embrace  its  obligations,  that 
he  recognize  that  in  times  of  distress,  indi- 
vidual motives,  feelings  and  even  convic- 
tions, must  be  subordinated  to  the  consti- 
tutional general  welfare  that  he  ascribe  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  patriot.  Patrick  Henry, 
when  he  said:  "Shall  we  acquire  the  means 
of  effectual  resistance  by  lying  supinely  on 
our  backs?" 

FRANCIS  C.  Sell, 

Cormnander. 

Attest: 

Thomas  E.  Hoyer. 

Vice  Cormnander. 


THE  WORK-RELEASE  PLAN  IN  FED- 
ERAL CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
as  chaii-man  of  the  National  Peniten- 
tiaries Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  I  am  pleased 
that  two  national  publications  have  with- 
in recent  days  taken  notice  of  some  of 
the  important  innovations  which  have 
been  undertaken  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Prisons  in  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
PrLson  System. 

As  Senators  will  recall,  last  year  sa-w 
passage  by  unanimous  votes  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Prisoner  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1965,  under  which  significant  new 
authorities  were  provided  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
to  launch  new  techniques  aimed  at  as- 
.sisting  the  return  of  inmates  to  produc- 
tive roles  in  society.  The  bill  was  signed 
into  law  by  President  Johnson  last  Sep- 
tember 10. 

The  New  York  Times  of  January-  22. 
1966,  devoted  substantial  space  to  the 
success  which  has  been  achieved  in  im- 
plementation of  the  provision  of  the  new 
law  under  which  prisoners  may  be  au- 
thorized to  accept  employment  in  near- 
by communities  during  the  day,  return- 
ing to  the  institution  each  night.  Under 
the  headline  "Inmates  at  Danbury  Fed- 
eral Correctional  Institute  Work  for  Pay 
in   Work-Release   Plan;    U.S.   Convicts 


Hail  Outside  Job  Plan, "  the  Times  de- 
scribes in  detail  the  activities  under  the 
new  law. 

The  Nation  of  January  31,  1966,  pre- 
sents an  editorial  titled  "A  Case  of  Civ- 
ilized Penology,"  which  describes  a 
unique  joint  endeavor  involving  Govern- 
ment and  private  enterprise  which  is  be- 
ing carried  out  by  the  U.S,  Penitentiary 
at  Atlanta.  Ga..  and  the  General  Electric 
Co.  Inmates  are  being  trained  in  com- 
puter programing,  which  is  preparing 
them  for  well-paying  jobs  on  their  re- 
lease from  confinement. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  leadership  of 
Attorney  General  Katzenbach  and  Myrl 
E.  Alexander,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  the  Federal  correctional  system 
is  moving  ahead  rapidly  and  purposefully 
to  implement  important  new  techniques 
of  inmate  reliabilitation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record,  the  articles  from  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Nation  which  describe 
some  of  these  progressive  steps. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  News  Tork  Times.  Jan.  22,  1966] 

Inmates  at  Danbtbt  Fedkral  Correctional 
Institute  Wobk  roR  Pay  in  Work-Release 
Plan — U.S.  Convicts  Hail  Outside  Job 
Plan — OrnciALs  in  Danbury  Also  Sex 
New  Era  in  Penology 

(By  William  EParrein 

Danbury,  Conn..  January  21. — Only  a  few 
rays  of  light  stretched  across  the  morning 
sky  as  a  group  of  bleary-eyed  Inmates, 
dressed  In  drab  prison  uniforms,  straggled 
into  a  small  room  at  the  Federal  Correction 
Institution  here. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  emerged,  wear- 
ing kiialU  pants,  sweaters,  colored  work 
shirts,  even  a  dark  business  suit,  and  left  the 
prison  lor  their  Jobs  at  local  busiuesses  and 
lactones. 

As  iliey  boarded  a  prison  truck,  for  which 
each  inmate  pays  $1  a  day  to  transport  him 
to  and  from  work.  In  the  absence  of  public 
buses,  John  P,  Waters,  a  Jaunty  man  witli  an 
affinity  for  polka  dot  bow  ties,  said:     — 

"I've  been  in  this  prison  business  26  years 
and  this  is  the  only  thing  that's  evei  hap- 
pened, believe  me." 

new  federal  progra.m 

Mr.  Waters,  the  prison's  director  of  place- 
meiat.  was  referring  to  the  prisoner  work- 
release  program  authorized  m  legislation 
signed  liifal  September  by  President  Johnson. 

Mr.  Waters'  enthusiasm  is  echoed  by  D.in- 
bury  community  leaders,  employers,  tue  pris- 
on warclsn.  and  most  of  all  by  the  pr.soue.'s 
themselves.  Under  the  guidance  ot  Wiirden 
Frunk  Ke.itou.  the  work  release  program  at 
D.ii:bury  begji  No\ ember  29  when  one  pris- 
oner, a  printer  serving  a  term  for  counter- 
feiting, went  to  work  in  a  pnaUug  establish- 
nun! . 

Now,  28  inmates,  most  with  less  than  a 
ye.»r  to  serve  and  all  convicted  lor  the  tirst 
time  of  felonies  ranging  from  selling  nar- 
cotics to  bootlegging  to  forgery,  e^rn  $65  to 
$140  a  week  in  local  industry.  Thus  far  no 
one  has  missed  a  day's  work  or  failed  to  re- 
port back  at  night. 

According  to  Louis  J.  Gengler.  the  director 
of  employment  and  placement  service  in  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  In  Washington,  a  Aozea 
Federal  Institutions  throughout  the  country 
have  like  programs  with  1,59  Innxates  partici- 
pating. 

"The  number's  growing  dally,"  Mr.  Gen- 
gler said.  "We  hope  to  get  5  percent  of  the 
total  Federal  prison  population  of  about 
20,000  In  on  this," 
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In  his  offlcc  ban,  Warden  Kanton,  qx>k« 
wltb  mlMloniry  s«*i  about  the  program: 
"It's  ravolutlonary,  not  evolutionary,  be  de- 
elarad.  "It'e  golnc  to  r.han^  jtiat  about  all 
of  penology." 

"Parsons  outside  are  becooUng  aware  for 
the  first  time  of  a  segment  of  our  population 
who've  been  abused  over  the  years,"  Mr.  Ken- 
ton said. 

"Thay*ra  not  going  to  be  'cons'  aiid  sec- 
ond-class clttzans  but  people  with  serious 
problwns. 

"This  is  not  just  a  work  program,  but  a 
structured,  planned  and  well  coordlziated 
effort  to  Interrupt  criminal  careers  and 
restwe  the  Inmate's  faith  In  and  contact 
with  society, "  the  warden  said. 

The  work-release  legislation  Is  barred  to 
serious  morals  offenders,  those  convicted  of 
crimes  of  violence  or  those  Involved  with 
large-scale  otganiaed  crime. 

The  Danbury  prison  Is  a  medium -security 
Institution  that  does  not  accept  convicts 
sentenced  to  more  than  Q-ye&r  terms.  Those 
In  the  work  program  are  admittedly  the  beat 
risks  In  the  prison,  which  has  a  population 
of  about  800. 

Wsaks  before  the  President  signed  the  bill, 
which  was  strongly  supported  by  Attorney 
General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach.  Mr.  Wa- 
ters talked  to  community  groups,  business 
aaaodatlons.  and  individual  employers  with 
Jobs  who  faced  a  tight  labor  market. 

"Joe,"  the  first  one  to  be  released.  Is  a 
printer  by  trade.  He  said  he  "printed  some 
money  for  the  first  time  and  got  caught." 

"You  might  say  I  got  on  the  stage  and 
flopped,  closed  the  first  night,"  he  said  the 
other  day  as  he  chewed  on  a  big  cigar. 

At  the  Danbury  Printing  and  Utho  Co. 
plant  where  he  works,  "Joe"  said:  "I'm  a 
troubleshooter  around  here.  Tou  name  it. 
I  cut  plates,  operate  machines,  sweep  the 
floor." 

Uke  moat  prisoners  with  families.  76  per- 
cent of  his  $80  weekly  salary  la  sent  home. 
the  remainder  going  into  his  account  at  the 
prison. 

"This  Is  the  best  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  the  prisoner,"  be  said.  "At  least 
here  I  can  walk  a  straight  line,  not  those 
damned  circles  In  the  prison  yard. 

"As  someone  said  the  other  night  at  dinner, 
'Ood  Meas  Kataenbach.' " 

FSSLXlfOS   DXSCaiBIB 

Was  he  nenrous  when  he  began,  was  he 
accepted  by  the  30  other  employees,  did  he 
yearn  to  take  off  for  home?  be  was  asked. 

"I  think  the  general  public  was  a  little 
more  embarrassed  than  we  were  in  the  begin- 
ning, but  that  soon  wore  off."  he  replied. 
Pointing  to  a  coworker,  he  said.  "Accepted? 
See  that  guy.  I  had  lunch  in  his  house  the 
other  day  and  met  his  wife.  London  broil- 
very  good. 

"Take  off?  What?  And  face  another  5 
years?  The  others  here  go  home  to  their 
wives  and  children.  I  go  home  to  the  warden 
and  Mr.  Waters." 

TO  his  employer.  Eugene  A.  Prevldl.  "Joe 
Is  a  good  employee.  Very  good.  WeTe  going 
to  try  to  keep  him." 

Roger  was  a  mechanic  27  years  and  had 
his  own  garage  before  being  Imprisoned  for 
seUlng  narcotics.  A  burly,  taciturn  man. 
he  was  Interviewed  as  he  repaired  a  faulty 
auto  transmission  in  the  garage  of  WlllUm 
Mcctell.  a  Bulck  dealer  on  Route  7.  "Tou 
feel  like  youTe  free  out  here,"  he  said. 
without  raUIng  his  eyes  from  a  workbench. 

"Inside,  there's  the  weight  thinking  of 
the  wife  meeting  the  rent  and  keeping  up 
with  the  kid's  educaUon." 

Speaking  of  the  gajo  an  hour  he  earns. 
soon  to  be  raised  to  $2M.  he  said,  "at  least 
you  can  feel  like  a  man." 

At  the  Hell-OoU  Corp..  makers  of  screw 
thread  Inserts,  where  six  Inmates  are  em- 
ployed. Bobert  PkrreU,  the  personnel  man- 


ager, aald.  "We  had  to  think  about  It  before 
hiring  them. 

"After  some  thought  we  decided  we 
^  weren't  taking  any  risk  at  all,"  he  said. 

In  the  Hell -Coll  plant,  which  has  a  work 
force  of  275.  "Sam"  smiled  when  he  described 
the  operation  of  his  machine,  which  cuts 
iron  bars  to  size. 

"I'm  getting  used  to  civilian  life  gradually 
Instead  of  being  thrown  out,"  he  said.  "I 
know  a  lot  of  guys  that  couldn't  get  used 
to  being  out  there."  He  Is  due  for  release 
In  July. 

BXAcnoN  or  cz-psison  aid 

A  few  feet  away  worked  Peter  Pellerln,  a 
retired  corrections  officer  from  the  prison. 

"I  figured  this  was  the  turn  penology 
would  have  to  take,"  Mr.  Pellerln  said. 
"They're  functional  human  beings  and 
they're  working  well."  He  said  that  the 
other  workers  "seem  to  accept  my  ezplana- 
Uon  of  It." 

"Gordon."  a  salesman  Imprisoned  for  mall 
fraud,  will  complete  a  6-month  course  as  a 
quality  control  trainee  Just  about  the  time 
he  Is  due  for  release. 

"The  program?  It's  fantasUc.  My  wife 
and  two  klda  were  ready  to  go  on  the  welfare 
rolls.     This  keeps  them  off  " 

He  said  he  planned  to  stay  on  and  settle 
In  Danbury  and  that  some  of  his  coworkers 
had  offered  to  help  him  find  a  house  and 
buy  a  car. 

"I  didn't  think  I  was  capable  of  working 
with  my  hands,  now  I  feel  I'm  doing  a  pretty 
good  Job."  he  said 

A  worker  In  one  factory  was  asked  If  he 
knew  that  prisoners  were  working  nearby. 
Emphatically,  he  said,  "Yeah,"  and  quiz- 
zically asked,  "So?" 

(From  the  Nation,  Jan.  31,  1966] 
A  Cass  or  Civn-izB)  Pxnoi-oct 
The  Federal  prison  system  comprises  31 
institutions.  One  of  the  largest  Is  the  peni- 
tentiary at  Atlanta.  Ga.  When  It  was  built 
at  the  turn  of  he  century,  education  In 
prisons  was  practically  unknown.  Wardens, 
In  self-righteous  agreement  with  the  more 
or  less  law-abiding  majority,  frowned  on 
coddling  their  charges.  Prison  education 
had  Its  beginnings  when  chaplains  found 
that  between  a  third  and  half  of  the  pris- 
oners to  whom  they  gave  Bibles  could  not 
read.  Some  of  the  chaplains  began  teach- 
ing reading  and  writing,  at  first  for  purely 
religious  reasons.  In  less  than  60  years,  the 
system  thus  introduced  has  grown  to  the 
point  where  at  Atlanta  more  than  1,700  of 
the  2  JOO  Inmates  are  participating  In  studies 
that  range  from  accredited  high  school  pro- 
grams and  apprentice  training  In  prison  oc- 
cupaUona  to  subjects  like  radio-TV  servicing 
and  architectural  drafting.  Other  Federal 
prisons  offer  more  or  less  similar  opportuni- 
ties, but  at  Atlanta  a  course  In  computer 
programing,  sponsored  by  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  Is  as  unique  as  It  Is  up  to  date. 

No  less  than  96  percent  of  the  men  and 
women  committed  to  Federal  prisons  are 
school  dropouts.  Experience  with  the  GE- 
Atlanta  course  emphasizes  again  that  many 
yoimgsters  do  badly  in  school  not  because 
they  are  uneducable  but  beca\ise  what  they 
are  taught,  or  the  way  In  which  It  Is  taught, 
makes  no  sense  to  them.  When  the  com- 
puter course  was  announced,  some  300  men 
applied  or  Inquired  about  It.  The  first 
thought  was  to  consider  only  high  school 
graduates,  but  this  was  reduced  to  a  10th- 
grade  education  when  it  became  evident  that 
otherwise  some  of  the  most  promising  candi- 
dates would  be  barred.  Additional  screening 
reduced  the  number  of  applicants  to  37:  on 
the  basis  of  standardized  aptitude  tests.  23 
ware  finally  chosen. 

Running  until  May.  the  course  toUls  130 
hours  over  a  period  of  40  weeks;  the  con- 
tent  is  generally   similar    to   the   ccwnputer 
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course  for  GK  employees  and  c\istomert.    it 

Is  given  by  the  company  at  no  cost  to  the 
inmates  or  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prlsoiu 
and  may  be  extended  to  provide  time  on  the 
large  computer  at  the  GE  Atlanta  offloe 
Eventually  the  prison  personnel  records,  in- 
ventorlee,  training  schedules,  and  mainte- 
nance may  be  computerized,  with  inmates 
doing  the  work  and  at  the  same  time  fitting 
themselves  for  outside  Joba. 

Under  the  best  conditions,  the  waste  of 
human  resovirces  borne  by  society  and  im- 
prisoned  Individuals  la  sad  enoiigh.  "Dur. 
Ing  their  long  periods  of  confinement,"  one 
prison  official  remarked,  "Inmates  will  devise 
Ingenious  crafts  and  hobbles  In  order  to  keep 
their  hands  and  minds  occupied.  They  wUl 
spend  weeks,  months,  even  years.  In  prob- 
lem solving;  the  smallest  detail  receives  their 
absolute  attention  and  concentration."  No 
doubt  many  a  prisoner  has  saved  his  sanity 
in  this  way,  but  It  may  have  lltUe  value  when 
he  faces  the  normal  and  abnormal  difficulties 
of  the  ouUlde  world.  Attorney  General 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach  expressed  his  de- 
light that  Atlanta  Inmates  would  now  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  trained  In  a  fast-devel- 
oping profession,  and  said  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  wanted  every  Federal  pris- 
oner to  learn  skills  that  would  be  loaeful  and 
profitable  to  him  after  his  release.  If  the 
Great  Society  Is  more  than  a  slogan,  the  work 
General  Electric  has  begun  at  Atlanta  should 
serve  as  an  example  elsewhere. 


SENATOR  NELSON  CONTINUES 
SAFETY  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  airline 
crashes  frighten  everyone,  but  how  many 
realize  that  while  253  people  were  being 
killed  on  scheduled  airlines,  49,000  died 
in  automobile  accidents?  That  figure  is 
28  times  the  total  number  of  servicemen 
kUled  in  Vietnam. 

For  that  matter,  how  many  realize  that 
motor  vehicle  accidents  are  the  No.  1 
cause  of  death  for  everyone  under  24? 
Or  that  more  than  3  y2  million  Americans 
are  injured  in  automobile  accidents  each 
year? 

It  is  to  his  great  credit  that  Senator 
Oaylord  Nelson  has  been  bringing  sta- 
tistics like  these  to  public  attention  for 
most  of  the  time  he  has  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate. More  important,  his  leadership  can 
be  given  a  large  share  of  credit  for  the 
momentum  which  the  highway  safety 
program  seems  to  be  achieving. 

In  a  candid  speech  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Winter  Driving  Hazards  of  the 
National  Safety  Coimcll  on  February  3, 
Senator  Nklson  pulled  no  punches  In 
searching  for  solutions.  I  commend  him 
for  it,  and  commend  the  speech  to  my 
colleagues  and  all  Americans  Interested 
In  saving  lives  lost  senselessly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SxNAToa  Gatlosd  Nzlson's  Remakks  to  Ban- 
«nrr  MxmNC  or  the  National  SArmr 
CotrNcn,'8  CoMMrrrxx  on  Wrrmai  Dkiving 
HAZAxoe,  SncTZNS  Ponrr,  Wa.,  Fkbboabt  3. 
1966 

It  Is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  be  able  to 
take  part  in  your  program. 

Highway  safety  is  one  of  our  most  urgent 
and  crucial  problems.  All  of  us  here  tonight. 
•ire  concerned  about  this  problem  and  have  a 
personal  responsibility  to  do  something; 
about  it. 
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I  do  not  wish  to  seem  ungrateful,  or  Lm- 
poliu.  If  you  will  hear  me  out.  I  think  you 
*111  realize  that  that  Is  not  my  Intention.  I 
do  have  something  unpleasant  to  say  how- 
ever, and  I  see  no  way  to  duck  the  Issue. 

Our  highway  safety  program  In  America 
t5  a  failure.  In  some  Instances,  where  It  Is 
merely  too  weak  and  Ineffective,  It  is  a  failure 
because  of  Its  Innocence.  In  other  instances. 
It  Is  a  deliberate  premeditated  failure  and  a 
traiid  on  the  American  people. 

This  Is  my  Inescapable  conclusion  after 
some  17  years  as  a  public  official  and  after 
careful  study  of  the  highway  safety  problem, 
specially  In  the  last  2  years. 

Who  Is  to  blame  for  this  failure?  In  some 
respects,  you  are — as  people  who  have  ac- 
cepted special  responsibilities  In  this  field. 
In  some  respects,  I  am — not  only  as  a  State 
legislator,  a  Governor,  and  a  Member  of  the 
Congress,  but  also  as  an  automobile  driver 
tad  as  a  citizen.  Many  different  people  share 
itit  responsibility  for  this  tragic  failure. 

It  may  seem  negative  and  pointless  even 
to  try  to  point  the  finger  of  blame.  It  can  be 
irgued  that  we  should  forget  past  failures 
and  start  building  a  successful  new  program 
(or  the  future.  That  Is  sound  reasoning. 
But  at  the  same  time,  we  are  not  going  to 
have  a  successful  new  program  for  the  fu- 
ture If  we  go  on  doing  the  same  things  we 
have  been  doing  In  the  past  and  If  we  fall  to 
understand  Just  how  and  where  we  have 
UUed. 

Let  me  give  you  a  swift  look  at  the  Ameri- 
can highway  scandal. 

death  and  injury 

Any  discussion  of  highway  safety  must 
start  with  the  appalling  figures  on  the  num- 
ber of  people  we  are  killing  on  our  highways 
today.  Unfortunately,  these  figures  are  re- 
peated so  often  as  to  lose  their  impact.  I 
have  been  speaking  widely  In  the  past  year 
decrying  the  fact  that  we  are  killing  47,000 
people  a  year  on  our  highways.  It  came  as 
a  shock  to  me  to  learn  that  during  the  year 
'Jut  I  was  decrying  the  death  of  47,000  people 
*t  killed  another  49,000. 

That's  right — during  a  year  of  maximum 
wncern  about  highway  safety,  during  the 
meetings  and  the  studies  of  your  organiza- 
tion, during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  during  my 
speeches,  we  killed  not  47,000  but  49,000. 

How  can  we  give  those  flgrures  some  mean- 
Jig?  Well,  for  comparison,  we  killed  only 
2i3  people  In  our  scheduled  airline  passenger 
lerrlce  during  1965.  American  deaths  In 
»ctton  In  the  terrible  war  In  Vietnam  pres- 
ently total  1,830 — about  one  twenty-sixth  of 
our  highway  toll  for  1  year.  It  seems  likely 
'Jut  over  the  next  5  years  we  will  kill  about 
a  many  people  as  we  lost  to  enemy  action 
la  the  4  years  of  World  War  n. 

A  mature  society,  of  course,  recognizes  the 
iMviublllty  of  death  at  the  end  of  life, 
■flilj  sometimes  causes  us  to  miss  the  sense- 
leaness  of  death  on  the  highway.  For  In- 
"*nce,  our  national  highway  death  toll  may 
aot  loom  so  large  as  a  killer  when  we  com- 
Pwe  It  with  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  other 
ill»e«ses.  But  these  statistics  are  affected 
^y  the  fact  that  everyone  must  die  eventu- 
ally, and  those  who  die  at  the  end  of  a  pro- 
ductive and  meaningful  life  are  often  listed 
u  deaths  due  to  these  diseases. 

Death  on  the  highway  does  not  come  at 
«ie  end  of  a  meaningful  life.  It  can  come  at 
wy  moment.  To  get  the  Impact  of  this,  look 
«  the  statistics  on  the  deaths  of  youne 
people.  '        " 

Among  children,  between  1  to  14  years  old, 
»nd  among  young  people,  from  15  to  24  years 
M<1.  motor  vehicle  accidents  are  the  No.  1 
^^  of  death.  More  than  one-third  of  our 
°W»*»y  victims  are  youngsters  In  this  age 
group.  " 


The  tragedy  U  especially  notable  among 
the  16  to  24  age  group.  Motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents kill  more  of  them  than  all  diseases 
combined — by  a  big  margin.  And  five  out  of 
six  accident  victims  in  this  age  group  are 
young  men. 

So  If  those  death  figures  dont  Impress  you 
any  longer.  Just  remember  this  one  fact; 
Highway  accldenU  are  killing  our  children 
and  our  young  people  at  an  appalling  rate. 

Once  again,  the  emphasis  on  death  figures 
conceals  another  and  perhaps  greater  trag- 
edy—the Injured.  Highway  Injuries  have 
become  so  common  that  many  newspapters 
have  a  r\ile  against  reporting  them.  The  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  estimated  that  high- 
way accidents  tnfilcted  disabling  injuries 
last  year  on  1,800.000  people,  and  non- 
dlsabllng  Injuries  on  another  1,800,000. 

Think  of  It.  While  you  and  I  were  working 
on  this  problem  last  year  and  accepting 
congratulations  for  our  accomplishments,  we 
injured  3.600,000  people— almost  the  total 
population  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and 
half  of  them  were  disabled. 

These  1,800.000  disabled  Americans  were 
about  enough  to  fill  every  hospital  bed  In 
America. 

Picture  the  tragedy  of  these  Injuries:  Hos- 
pital wards  filled  to  overflowing  with  people 
with  broken  bones  and  scarred  faces  and 
damaged  minds.  Homes  In  which  fathers 
can  no  longer  work,  or  children  who  will 
never  be  able  to  play.  Courtrooms  with 
cases  scheduled  as  much  as  6  years  Into 
the  future,  with  accident  victims  hobbling  In 
on  crutches  or  being  carried  In  on  stretchers 
to  sue  their  fellow  men  and  try  to  salvage 
something  out  of  a  tragedy  that  has  prob- 
ably ended  their  hope  of  a  happy  life. 

Think  of  the  cumulative  effect  over  the 
years  of  a  highway  Injxiry  rate  approaching 
4  million  people  a  year.  Who  will  the  40 
million  people  be  who  will  be  Injured  In  the 
next  10  years?  And  which  20  million  of 
them  will  be  disabled? 

If  you  think  best  In  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents,  the  dollar  cost  of  auto  accidents  Is 
now  estimated  at  about  S8  billion.  By  1975 
It  will  be  an  estimated  $10.5  billion.  For 
comparison  purposes,  we  spend  about  Sll 
billion  a  year  In  highway  construction  and 
maintenance — local.  State,  and  Federal. 

THE    RE8PON8IBII.ITT 

If  these  terrible  death.  Injury  and  cost 
figures  were  something  visited  upon  us  by 
providence,  we  would  be  expected  to  summon 
our  courage  and  accept  them.  If  they  were 
Inflicted  upon  us  by  some  foreign  enemy,  we 
would  lash  back  with  all  the  power  at  our 
command,  and  all  the  economic.  Industrial, 
scientific  and  political  might  of  America 
would  be  thrown  Into  that  fight. 

But  we  are  doing  this  to  ourselves.  And 
only  we  can  do  anything  about  It.  The  real 
question  Is,  do  we  want  to? 

Now  I  realize  that,  by  some  measuring 
E.tlck8,  we  are  doing  a  lot  about  highway 
deaths  and  Injuries.  Certainly  many  fine 
and  conscientious  people  are  devoting  a  lot 
of  time  and  effort  to  this  problem.  It  shoxild 
be  no  reflection  on  them — but  the  sum  total 
of  all  our  efforts  adds  up  to  one  grand  failure. 

Our  highway  safety  program  today  Is  about 
equal  to  our  military  defense  system  before 
Pearl  Harbor.  We  are  doing  Just  enough  to 
ease  our  conscience. 

We  have  set  up  a  lot  of  organizations. 
We  Issue  stirring  Uttle  messages  to  the  cit- 
izenry. We  pass  around  leafiets  and  paste 
stickers  In  windows.  And  then  we  go  out 
and  kill  another  49,000  people  for  1966,  the 
year  of  the  greatest  safety  program  In  his- 
tory. 

WHAT  IS  REALXT  WSONO? 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  mystery  as  to 
why  this  Is  happening  in  our  country.  High- 
way travel  is  a  terribly  complex  phenomenon 
involving  mlUlons  of  drivers  and  millions  of 


cars  spread  over  hundreds  of  thoiisands  ot 
miles  of  highway. 

If  something  goes  wrong  In  this  far-fiung 
system.  It  Is  hard  to  correct.  With  76  mil- 
lion cars  on  the  hlghvirays,  some  of  them  are 
bound  to  have  accidents. 

But  that  Is  no  excuse.  We  can't  allbt  by 
pointing  to  the  complexity  of  the  problem. 
That  la  the  very  thing  we  have  refused  to 
recognize.  The  point  Is,  highway  safety  is 
an  urgent  national  problem  and  we  have  got 
to  deal  with  It  as  such.  The  highway  safety 
problem  Involves  highway  construction, 
driver  traimng,  traffic  law  enforcement,  and 
automobile  design  and  manufacture. 

The  reason  we  have  failed  Is  that  we  have 
not  approached  any  one  of  these  problems — 
much  less  the  total  problem — as  an  urgent 
national  problem  requiring  the  attention  of 
our  democratic  system  of  government.  I 
think  the  record  of  failure  becomes  increas- 
ingly more  serious  as  you  go  up  this  scale. 

We  have  failed  In  highway  construction. 
Not  completely,  of  course.  Apiln,  many  peo- 
ple have  done  many  fine  things.  Our  new 
Federal  Interstate  System  seems  to  be  mak- 
ing a  real  contribution  to  reducing  accidents, 
depending  on  how  you  measure  such  things 
But  we  still  have  failed.  It  la  not  Just  that 
we  have  failed  to  build  enough  mUes  of 
highways  There  have  been  some  failures 
In  that  direction,  but  I  seriously  doubt 
whether  we  could  have  built  all  the  high- 
ways modern  travel  tastes  demand,  no  mat- 
ter how  we  did  it. 

Actually,  the  falling  has  been  In  not  de- 
veloping any  kind  of  a  national  transporta- 
tion policy.  We  failed  to  realize  that  we 
had  to  maintain  some  kind  of  a  balance  be- 
tween automobile  traffic,  trains,  rapid  transit 
and  other  means  of  transportation.  We  de- 
liberately sabotaged  most  other  forms  of 
transportation  and  then  threw  up  our  hands 
at  our  Inability  to  handle  aU  the  automo- 
biles. 

We  also  failed  because  we  clung  to  the 
19th  century  notion  that  highway  construc- 
tion responsibility  could  be  parcelled  out 
among  all  the  local  units  of  government 
which  we  Inherited  In  the  past,  with  a  rural 
town  chairman  in  many  cases  holding  the 
final  policy  decision  on  an  integral  part  of 
our  national  highway  network. 

In  the  field  of  driver  training,  it  hurts  to 
say  we  have  failed  because  there  has  been  so 
much  encouraging  progress  in  this  area  in 
recent  years.  But  the  cumulaUve  record  is 
still  bad.  The  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
A  great  majc«1ty  of  the  people  driving  cars 
today  are  not  properly  trained.  Except  for 
new  programs  Involving  schoolchildren,  we 
have  never  uken  the  elementary  precaution 
of  saying  that  a  driver  should  be  trained,  nor 
of  setting  up  a  system  for  providing  such 
training. 

Our  most  conspicuous  failure  in  the  field 
of  traffic  law  enforcement  has  been  our  in- 
ability to  cope  with  the  drinking  driver. 
Here  again,  we  have  played  games  with  our- 
selves. No  one  wUl  publicly  defend  drunken 
driving.  We  pass  strict  laws  against  It.  We 
use  some  very  advanced  scientific  equipment 
to  fight  It.  Yet  It  Is  hard  to  conceive  of  a 
failure  more  enormous  than  this  one.  A 
detailed  study  In  California  showed  that  62 
percent  of  the  drivers  responsible  for  acci- 
dents had  been  drinking,  and  63  percent  were 
\mder  the  Influence  of  alcohol.  The  study 
also  showed  that  40  percent  of  fatally  in- 
jured pedestrians  had  been  drinking  and  33 
percent  of  them  were  imder  the  influence  of 
alcohol. 

It  Is  hard  to  beUeve  that  these  flgnrea 
could  be  much  higher  even  if  we  eliminated 
all  of  our  present  programs  aimed  at 
drunken  driving.  The  conclusion  Is  Ines- 
capable— our  efforts  to  keep  drunks  off  the 
highways  have  been  almost  a  complete  fail- 
ure. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  cover  the 
other  shortcomings  in  our  present  system  of 
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tntflle  law  enforcement — diffusion  of  roopon- 
alblllty  throughout  many  layer«  of  govem- 
m«a  .  l«ck  of  uniform  laws  and  enforcement 
proocdiires,  feuding  between  enforcement 
•gmcles.  and  a  general  fear  of  dealing  firmly 
with  the  motoring  public  In  the  misguided 
belief  that  weak  and  sloppy  enforcement  la 
more  popular  than  firm  and  sensible  en- 
forcement. 

In  the  field  of  automobile  design  and 
manafacturti  It  Is  not  correct  to  say  that 
our  programs  have  failed.  We  simply  do  not 
have  any.  We  have  abdicated  our  reeponsl- 
blUty  to  prot«ct  the  public  Interest  In  auto 
design. 

Automobile  design  and  manvifacture  Is  a 
sacred  cow.  A  gentleman's  agreement  has 
spread  across  the  land,  through  the  safety 
organisations  and  the  schools,  the  police  de- 
partmenu  and  the  Sute  motor  vehicle  de- 
partmenu.  that  we  will  lay  off  this  subject. 
If  you  do  not — If  you  dare  to  question 
whether  an  uatamed  tiger  with  400  horse- 
power. Inadequate  brakes  and  overloaded 
tires  Is  the  precise  vehicle  needed  for  today's 
family  transportation,  you  will  first  b«  po- 
litely Informed  by  a  team  of  Industry  ex- 
perts, who  know  everything  but  reveal  noth- 
ing, that  you  are  absolutely  wrong.  Their 
elaborate  research — unpublished,  of  course 
— refutes  everything  you  say.  If  you  persist, 
you  will  be  filed  away  with  other  crackpots, 
like  thoae  who  said  20  years  ago  that  we 
should  install  seat  belts  la  our  cars — seat 
belts  which  top  officials  of  the  automobile  In- 
dustry assured  us  were  of  no  value  whatever. 
Eventually,  questions  wUl  be  raised  as  to 
your  patriotism,  or  at  least  your  belief  In  the 
great  American  system  of  free  enterprise. 

Of  all  our  failures  in  highway  safety,  this 
fourth  area — automobile  design — Is  where 
we  have  failed  the  most.  And  it  Is  the  hard- 
est part  of  the  nationwide  problem  to  attack. 
That  is  precisely  why  I  have  made  It  my  per- 
sonal assignment.  I  want  to  tell  you  some 
of  tha  shocking  things  we  have  learned — 
and  about  our  shocking  inability  to  do  any- 
thing about  them. 

Let's  look  at  automobile  tires.  Top  offi- 
cUls  of  the  lire  Industry  testified  before 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  last  year  that 
the  present  labels  on  tires — wnich  supposed- 
ly tell  their  quality,  their  size,  and  their 
strength  (In  terms  of  ply  or  ply  rating) 
are  misleading  or  meaningless  or  both. 
They  admitted  that  many  new  cars  leave 
the  showroom  with  their  tires  overloaded — 
even  before  they  are  loaded  up  wtlh  a 
family  and  Its  luggage  and  sent  speeding 
across  our  naUonal  highways  I  have  re- 
ceived hundreds  and  hundreds  of  letters 
from  people  who  have  had  anywhere  from 
one  to  five  tires  (all  on  new  cars. 

These  motorists  are  the  helpless  victims 
of  a  buck-p.isslng  game  between  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturer,  the  tire  manufacturer. 
and  an  Industrial  club  called  the  Tire  &  Rim 
Aesoclatlon.  When  you  write  to  the  tire- 
maker,  he  vrtll  say  that  he  supplies  tires  to 
the  automakers'  specifications.  Ijt  you  go 
back  to  the  automaker,  he  will  say  he  relies 
on  the  Tire  &  Rim  Association  standards.  If 
you  try  to  question  thoee  standards,  the 
Tire  &  Rim  Association  will  tell  you  they 
were  never  meant  bo  Indicate  maximum  safe 
load  ratings.  Finally,  all  three  of  these  ex- 
pert authorities  will  turn  the  responsibility 
back  to  the  Individual  motorist — the  one 
person  involved  In  this  national  crisis  who 
does  not  have  the  facte  or  resources  to  make 
an  expert  judgment. 

They  will  imply  that  the  motorist  some- 
how damaged  hla  tlree.  If  you  swear  that 
you  have  done  nothing  to  damage  your  tires, 
they  will  show  you  that  it  can  happen  with- 
out your  knowledge.  How?  By  driving  your 
car  with  these  overloa4ed  tlree  supplied  by 
the  manufacturer. 

This  whole  story— told  In  hundreds  of  let- 
ters to  me  and  in  doeens  of  appearances  be- 
fore offleUl  ecenclas — came  out  reoently  la 


a  trial  In  the  superior  court  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  whlcn  one  of  our  major  tiremakers 
was  assessed  damages  of  8207.000  In  con- 
nection with  a  fatal  blowout 

At  this  trial,  a  senior  engineer  of  one  of 
our  major  tire  companies  testified  that  a 
tire  overload  of  as  little  as  10  percent  over 
a  period  of  time  would  make  the  tire  vul- 
nerable to  f.abrlc  separation,  which  could 
then  take  place  from  normal  rend  ha2;ard? 
such  as  driving  over  a  railroad  track  or  strik- 
ing a  chuckhoie  The  statl.in  w.seon  In  this 
case  was  30  percent  overloaded  (according 
lo  Tire  &  Rim  A.'^socihtlon  standards!  by  Us 
six  occupants.  If  londed  with  six  adults  of 
150  pounds  e:ich  and  no  luggage,  it  would 
have  been  overloaded  46  percent  above  the 
TRA  standards 

The  only  way  to  protect  against  this  over- 
load— which  the  tiremaker  said  would  cause 
the  tire  to  fall  in  normal  ii^-e — is  to  compute 
the  loaded  vehicle  weight  to  within  a  few 
hundred  pounds  and  specially  Inflate  the  tire 
accordingly — according  to  directions  which 
you  may  And  hidden  in  a  manual  some- 
where but  which  not  one  motorist  In  a  mil- 
lion— Including  automobile  dealers — actually 
follows. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  tire  experts 
testified  at  this  same  trial  that  the  auto- 
maker In  this  case  kept  vehicle  weights  se- 
cret. That  corroborates  my  own  experience. 
When  I  recently  a.sked  automakers  why  they 
supplied  tires  which  were  clearly  overloaded 
on  the  basis  of  published  vehicle  weight  fig- 
ures, they  simply  replied  that  I  had  the 
wrong  vehicle  weight  figures.  How  can  you 
quarrel  with  th.it? 

What  is  the  solution  to  this  problem?  Ob- 
viously, we  need  some  resfwnslble  agency, 
answerable  to  the  public,  which  will  make 
an  Independent,  expert  evaluation  of  the  sit- 
uation and  come  up  with  a  .simple  system  for 
grading  and  labeling  ures  so  that  the  motor- 
ist will  know  what  tire  he  .should  have  for 
his  kind  of  car  and  his  kind  of  use.  There 
Is  literally  no  way  he  can  do  that  today. 

But  the  problem  is  broader  than  tires. 
The  fact  is,  for  all  the  indu.';trial  and  en- 
gineering genius  we  have  in  the  American 
automobile  industry  today,  there  Is  no  basis 
for  confidence  In  our  present  atitomobile  de- 
signs. In  thl.s  frantically  competitive  busi- 
ness, where  a  company  can  make  or  lo.se  ?100 
million  or  even  $1  billion  in  a  .single  year. 
designs  are  beln^  changed  const.intly.  and 
safety  is  only  a  very  secondary  consideration 
One  line  of  cars  was  manufactured  and 
sold  for  3  years  with  iin  extremely  dangerous 
design  fault  which  caused  them  to  oversteer, 
swerve  violently,  and  sonriimeK  overturn. 
When  it  was  finally  corrected,  nothing  was 
done  about  the  cars  already  on  the  road. 
Another  l>pf=t-selling  car  wa.s  .sold  in  quantity 
with  a  basic  defect  in  its  power  brakes  which 
could— and  in  many  ca,«e.s  did — c.iu.se  com- 
plete brake  failure.  Buyers  were  never  noti- 
fied. In  fact,  one  servlc°  manager  testified 
In  court  that  the  incident  was  dPl;bera^3ly 
handled  on  a  "hush  hush"  basi.s  to  protect 
the  company. 

One  of  our  most  popular  cars  today  has  a 
steering  column  which  projects  to  within  2 
Inches  of  Its  front  end  Even  a  slight  colli- 
sion will  .send  the  steering  cohunn  back  Into 
the  chest  of  the  driver.  Scientific  studies 
show  the  steering  column  to  be  an  extremely 
serious  problem  in  most  cars,  and  a  major 
catise  of  serious  Injuries,  but  automobile 
makers  will  not  even  discus.s  it. 

While  resisting  reforms  which  seem  needed 
now.  the  automobile  industry  forges  ahead 
on  other  changes  which  clearly  work  against 
highway  safety  One  of  our  small  compact 
cars  was  recently  made  available  with  350 
horsepower— about  200  horsepower  more 
than  Is  supplied  with  the  standard  model. 

What  Is  the  purpoee  of  this  fantastic 
power?  Are  the  brakes,  the  steering  mech- 
anism, the  tires  and  the  drivers  of  these 
cars  able  to  handle  It? 


Sales  of  so-called  hardtop  convertibles  are 
soaring,  even  though  we  know  full  well  these 
cars  provide  less  protection  than  other  type« 
in  the  event  of  accidents. 

The  Industry  does  not  believe  that  Gov- 
ernment  has  any  authority  or  responsibility 
In  this  field — but  It  also  will  not  accept  any 
responsibility  Itself.  It  continually  shift* 
the  responsibility  to  the  motorist.  Can 
must  be  Just  as  they  are  today — or  just  as 
they  win  be  next  year — because  'that  \t 
what  the  customer  wants."  And  of  course 
the  industry  uses  all  the  techniques  of  mod- 
ern  advertising  to  mold  and  Influence  these 
tastes  in  the  direction  of  what  it  is  supplying 
This  fourth  failure  is  our  greatest  of  all 
and  It  will  grow  even  greater,  until  we  realiM 
that  the  public  has  a  stake  in  automobile 
design,  and  imtll  we  realize  that  we  cannot 
abdicate  our  responsibility  for  safe  design 
and  still  pretend  that  we  Intend  to  do  any- 
thing about  highway  deaths  and  injuries. 

The  role  of  our  democratic  Government  In 
automobile  design  is  the  same  that  it  is  in 
any  other  field— from  checking  the  butc-her  s 
scale  to  inspecting  elevators  to  testing  water 
supplies.  First,  we  must  learn  the  vlt.ii  racie. 
If  private  enterprise  cannot  finance  the  nec- 
essary research.  Government  should  do  it 
Then  we  must  establish  whatever  minimum 
rules  and  regulations  are  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  public  Interest. 

That  Is  my  view  of  our  highway  safety 
problem.  That  is  my  assessment  of  why  we 
are  killing  close  to  50.000  people  a  ve.ir  and 
Injuring  more  than  S'j  million.  It  is  also 
my  prediction  that  we  will  so.jn  be  kil!i:ig 
and  injuring  twice  that  number  unle.s.s  you 
and  I,  and  the  organizations  and  units  of 
Government  we  represent,  drastlcilly  revise 
everything  we  have  been  doing  In  thefield  of 
highway  safety. 

In  order  to  meet  what  I  consider  mv  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I 
have  Introduced  three  pieces  of  legislation  is 
this  field:  A  bill  to  establish  a  natlo.nal  srs- 
tem  of  tire  grading  and  labeling:  another  bill 
to  require  automakers  to  Include  on  all  Mrs 
the  s.ifety  features  now  required  on  c.irs 
bought  by  the  Peder:vl  Government,  and  a 
bill  to  appropriate  funds  to  finance  the  de- 
velopment of  a  prototype  of  a  truly  safe  car. 
I  would  have  preferred  that  all  the.se  things 
be  done  voluntarily — but  thev  have  not  been 
done. 

The  failure  In  research  leading  to  the  de- 
velopment of  safer  cars  Is  especlallv  serious 
Where  industry  falls  to  do  what  mu.='.  be 
done.  Government  must  step  In.  New  Y')rlt 
State  recently  Invested  $100,000  In  a  contract 
with  a  private  firm,  experienced  in  aircraft 
design,  and  came  up  with  some  excellent 
suggestions  for  .safer  automobiles.  This  is 
an  area  In  which  Government  can  plav  an 
extremely  helpful,  llfesavlng  role. 

My  bill  would  provide  generous  Fedenl 
financing  for  a  really  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  research  Into  safer  automobile  de- 
sign, leading  to  the  development  and  testing 
of  a  mode!  or  models  of  much  safer  automo- 
biles. I  understand  that  a  spokesman  for 
the  National  Safety  Council  indicated  sup- 
port for  this  bill  at  hearings  this  week,  and  I 
hope  that  it  can  be  enacted. 
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THE  PLANS  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  plans  for  progress,  a  vol- 
untary program,  conceived  In  1961  as  a 
cooperative  adjunct  to  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity, concluded  Its  4th  annual  na- 
tional conference  on  January  25  at  the 
Washington  Hilton  Hotel  In  Washington, 
D.C.  This  organization's  membership  ex- 
ceeds 300  corporations,  including  prac- 
tically every  major  company  in  the 
ccontrj'. 


Statistics  are  now  available  on  the  first 
100  companies  enrolled.  They  show  that 
nonwhites  made  substantial  gains  in 
both  salaried — white  collar — and  hourly 
paid — blue  collar — jobs.  Statistics  com- 
paring the  1963  and  1964  reports  of  these 
companies  and  covering  more  than  5,000 
work  locations  and  about  4  million 
workers,  show  the  following : 

Total  employment  increased  from 
3,969.748  to  4,090,361,  an  increase  of 
120.613.  or  3  percent.  Salaried  employ- 
ment increased  from  1,887,437  to  1,905,- 
144.  an  Increase  of  17.707,  or  0.9  percent. 

Total  nonwhite  employment  increased 
from  232,692  to  266,317,  an  increase  of 
33,624,  or  14.5  percent.  Nonwhite  sal- 
aried employment  increased  from  40,533 
to  47,134,  an  increase  of  6.581,  or  16.2 
percent. 

Nonwhite  hourly  employment  in- 
creased from  192,139  to  219,183,  an  in- 
crease of  27,044,  or  14.1  percent. 

This  indicated  that  nonwhites  ac- 
counted for  27.9  percent  of  the  total 
increase  in  employment.  37.2  percent  of 
the  increase  in  salaried  jobs,  and  26.3 
percent  of  the  increase  in  hourly  jobs. 

This  accomplishment  by  those  plans- 
for-progress  companies  is  not  offered  as 
an  end  solution  to  the  major  social  prob- 
lems of  this  country,  but  as  an  indication 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  this  area 
when  companies  decide  that  merit  will 
be  the  basis  for  all  hiring. 

I  was  offered  the  honor  of  participat- 
ing on  January  25  in  this  organization's 
activities.  Unfortunately,  a  last-minute 
White  House  briefing  kept  me  from  at- 
tending, but  I  am  fully  aware  of  all  the 
good  it  has  accomplished.  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  New  Jer- 
sey's corporations,  the  Western  Electric 
Co..  Kearny,  N.J.,  was  requested  to  re- 
port at  the  national  conference  on  its 
unique  and  novel  community  relations 
program  of  escalating  job  skills. 

Their  presentation  indicated  how  they 
responded  to  a  request  from  the  Newark 
office  of  the  labor  management  man- 
power training  project,  and  offered  to 
cooperate  in  a  skills  escalation  program 
designed  to  train  men  for  semiskilled 
machinists  jobs  that  were  available  in 
the  community.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  in  Essex  and  Hudson  Counties  of 
New  Jersey,  there  are  5.000  to  10.000  drill 
presses,  all  requiring  trained  operators. 
Therefore,  it  was  decided  that  the  initial 
training  should  be  for  layout  men  for 
drill  press  work.  After  acquiring  this 
basic  machine  shop  skill,  a  person  can 
more  easily  move  into  lathe  and  screw 
machine  operations.  The  first  class  will 
Paduate  next  month  and  all  of  the 
trainees  will  be  able  to  find  jobs,  since 
they  will  have  a  marketable  skill. 

For  the  public  good,  I  urge  all  of  the 
Federal  agencies  concerned  to  continue 
to  work  with  the  plans-f  or-progress  com- 
panies to  provide  equal  opportunity  for 
&11.  I  commend  the  315  plans-f  or-prog- 
ress companies  for  their  past  accomplish- 
ments and  urge  them  not  only  to  con- 
tinue their  good  work  in  this  area,  but  to 
u«e  their  resources  to  help  resolve  some 
of  the  complex  problems  faced  in  provid- 
ing training  and  education  to  the  minor- 
ity groups. 
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WITH  HERrrAQE  SO  RICH— REPORT 
OP  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  HIS- 
TORIC PRESERVATION 

Mr.  MDSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  story  is  brief  in  the  recorded 
history  of  man.  But  the  American  story 
is  rich  far  beyond  Its  years. 

In  less  than  200  years,  America  has 
grown  from  a  sparsely  populated  agri- 
cultural community  of  States  to  the  most 
urbanized  and  technologically  advanced 
nation  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

During  these  20  decades  and  before, 
American  genius  has  created  marvels  of 
mortar  and  stone.  We  also  have  de- 
signed charming  neighborhoods  and 
streets,  restful  village  greens,  bustling 
marketplaces,  and  other  sites  to  meet 
our  needs. 

In  the  years  ahead,  our  growth  will  ac- 
celerate. In  the  next  four  decades  alone, 
our  expanding  population  and  urbaniza- 
tion will  require  more  construction  than 
we  have  witnessed  during  our  first  20 
decades. 

This  means  that  much  of  what  we  have 
created  to  date  is  threatened  by  the 
thrust  of  bulldozers  or  the  corrosion  of 
neglect. 

In  many  instances,  efforts  to  preserve 
sites  of  architectural  and  historic  value 
will  be  too  late.  Nearly  half  the  12,000 
structures  listed  in  the  historic  Ameri- 
can buildings  survey  already  have  been 
destroyed. 

America  must  move  promptly  and  vig- 
orously to  protect  the  important  legacies 
which  remain.  This  we  can  achieve 
without  blunting  our  progress.  And  this 
achievement  will  enrich  our  progress. 
With  sensitive  planning,  the  past  and  the 
future  can  live  as  neighbors  and  con- 
tribute jointly  to  the  quality  of  our  civi- 
lization. 

We  are  a  nation  on  the  move.  Twenty 
percent  of  our  families  change  their 
home  addresses  each  year.  This  mo- 
bility makes  it  even  more  important  to 
save  our  landmarks.  They  lend  stability 
to  our  lives.  They  are  a  point  of  orienta- 
tion with  which  to  establish  values  of 
time  and  place  and  belonging. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Historic 
Preservation  has  recently  completed  a 
lengthy  and  thorough  study  of  the  pres- 
ervation needs  of  our  Nation.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  com- 
mittee, an  independent  group  sponsored 
by  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

The  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  committee  have  been  published  re- 
cently In  a  book  entitled,  "With  Heritage 
So  Rich."  This  book  was  made  possible 
by  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  book. 
It  is  a  convincing  document  on  the  need 
for  a  greatly  accelerated  effort  by  all 
levels  of  government  and  by  private 
groups  to  preserve  the  legacies  of  our 
earlier  days. 

In  the  months  ahead.  I  will  be  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  carry  out  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  special  committee. 
Companion  legislation  will  be  Introduced 
In  the  House  by  Representative  William 
B.  WiDNALL,  of  New  Jersey,  also  a  com- 
mittee member. 


Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  graciously 
wrote  the  foreword  to  the  book.  In  part 
she  said : 

We  must  preserve  and  we  must  preserve 
wisely.  As  the  report  emphasises,  in  its  best 
sense  preservation  does  not  merely  mean  the 
setting  aside  of  thousands  of  buildings  aa 
museum  pieces.  It  means  retaining  the  cul- 
turally valuable  structures  as  useful  objects: 
A  home  in  which  human  beings  live,  a  build- 
ing In  the  service  of  some  commercial  or 
community  purpose.  Such  preservation  In- 
sures structural  inti  '^rlty,  relates  the  pre- 
served object  to  the  life  of  the  people  around 
It,  and  not  least,  it  makes  preservation  a 
source  of  positive  financial  gain  rather  than 
another  expense. 

The  legislation  Congressman  Widnall 
and  I  will  introduce  will  be  designed  to 
achieve  this  kind  of  preservation. 

I  ask  for  unanimous  consent  that  Mrs. 
Johnson's  foreword  to  "With  Heritage 
So  Rich,"  the  book's  preface,  written  by 
former  Congressman  Albert  Rains, 
chairman  of  the  special  committee,  and 
Laurance  G.  Henderson,  director  of  the 
special  committee,  and  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  special  commit- 
tee be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreword 

(By   Mrs.   Lyndon   B.   Johnson) 

For  2  years  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
living  in  one  of  the  great  historic  homes  of 
the  United  States.  Dally  the  lives  of  the 
President,  and  of  my  whole  family  have  been 
affected  by  tangible  mementoes  of  earlier 
Chief  Executives  and  their  families.  The 
experience  has  driven  home  to  me  the  truth 
that  the  buildings  which  express  our  na- 
tional heritage  are  not  simply  Interesting. 
They  give  a  sense  of  continuity  and  of  height- 
ened reality  to  our  thinking  about  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  American  past. 

I  was  dismayed  to  learn  from  reading  this 
report  that  almost  half  of  the  12,000  struc- 
tures listed  in  the  Historic  American  Build- 
ings Survey  of  the  NatloneJ  Park  Service  have 
already  been  destroyed.  This  Is  a  serious  loss 
and  it  underlies  the  necessity  for  prompt  ac- 
tion If  we  are  not  to  shirk  our  duty  to  the 
future. 

We  must  preserve  and  we  must  preserve 
wisely.  As  the  report  emphasizes,  in  its  best 
sense  preservation  does  not  mean  merely  the 
setting  aside  of  thousands  of  buildings  as 
museum  pieces.  It  means  retaimng  the  cul- 
turally valuable  structures  as  useful  objects: 
A  home  in  which  human  beings  live,  a  buUd- 
ing  in  the  service  of  some  commercial  or 
community  purpose.  Such  preservation  in- 
sures structural  integrity,  relates  the  pre- 
served object  to  the  Ufe  of  the  people  around 
It,  and  not  least,  it  makes  preservation  a 
source  of  positive  financial  gain  rather  than 
another  expense. 

In  the  beautiflcation  work  in  which  many 
of  us  are  now  engaged,  we  try  to  carry  on  our 
activities  within  the  sturdy  American  tradi- 
tion which  seeks  the  beautiful  which  Is  also 
useful.  George  Washington  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  may  have  disagreed  f>oIitlcally. 
They  emphatically  agreed,  however,  that  a 
garden  was  one  of  the  most  rational  of  pur- 
suits because,  while  throwing  a  glow  of  color 
and  charm  on  everything  around  it.  It  also 
provided  food  for  the  body  and  a  place  of 
repose  and  reflection  for  the  mind.  May 
this  tradition  of  usefulness  guide  all  owt 
beautiflcation  work.  Including  that  specific 
Important  form  of  beautiflcation.  the  reten- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  our  buildings  of 
special  historic  significance . 
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I  bopa  tbAt  many  Am«rlc&iu  will  read  ttUa 
tbougbtful  uid  ■plrtted  voluma  and  con- 
sider Miloualy  what  they  can  do  to  help  bring 
Ita  maaaaga  to  fulflUment.  The  report  points 
out  tbat  a  number  of  European  countries 
bave  long  tlnce  undertaken  extensive  pro- 
grama  for  protecting  the  national  heritage 
tn  highly  practical  way*.  We,  blessed  with 
so  exciting  and  meaningful  a  heritage,  should 
hardly  be  leas  active. 
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ParfACE 
(By  Albert  Rains,  chairman,  and  Laurance  G. 
Henderson,  director) 
On  September  15,  1687,  a  Venetian  bomb 
feU  on  a  Turkish  powder  keg  and  blew  the 
Parthenon  to  pieces  The  Venetians  who 
did  the  bombarding  and  the  Turks  who  used 
the  Parthenon  for  a  powder  magazine  did 
not  Intend  Its  destruction.  But  the  act  of 
war  was  decisively  final.  An  edifice  which 
had  stood  for  over  2,000  years  as  one  of  the 
supreme  works  of  Athenian  culture,  lay  in 
nilns. 

We  do  not  use  bombs  and  powder  kegs  to 
destroy  Irreplaceable  structures  related  to 
the  story  of  America's  civilization.  We  use 
the  corrosion  of  neglect  or  the  thrust  of 
bulldozers.  The  result  Is  the  same  as  In 
the  case  of  the  Parthenon.  Places  where 
great  American  voices  were  heard,  or  where 
great  acts  of  valor  were  performed,  are  lost. 
Connections  between  successive  generations 
of  Americana — concretely  Uniting  their  ways 
of  life — are  broken  by  demolition.  Sources 
of  memory  cease  to  exist. 

Why  then  are  we  surprised  when  surveys 
tell  us  that  many  Americans,  young  and  old, 
lack  even  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the 
national  past?  We  ourselves  create  the  blank 
spaces  by  doing  nothing  when  the  physical 
signs  of  our  previous  national  life  ajre  re- 
moved from  our  midst. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Historic  Preser- 
vation was  formed  to  explore  this  harsh 
reality,  and  to  suggest  ways  of  dealing  with 
It. 

Members  of  the  committee  have  served 
or  continue  to  serve  In  various  posts  at  all 
levels  of  government,  but  is  a  privately 
orgaiUeed  body  disinterested  In  all  but  Ita 
objectives  in  the  realm  of  knowledge. 

We  on  the  committee  have  wanted  to  know 
what  is  happening  in  the  field  of  historic 
preaervatlon;  the  present  trends  in  saving 
what  can  be  saved,  and  the  losses  from  de- 
stroying what  deserves  to  be  saved.  We 
have  tried  to  discover  what  we  must  do  to 
rescue  from  certain  destruction  what  re- 
Doalna  of  our  legacy  from  the  past,  and  how 
beat  to  do  that  reecue  work. 

We  have  sought  advice  in  this  matter 
from  sources  which  command  respect.  We 
have  consulted  with  members  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  whose  various  programs — whether 
in  the  field  of  housing,  urban  renewal,  road 
construction,  national  parks,  and  the  like — 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  historic  preserva- 
tion.    We  have  traveled  extensively  abroad 
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to  consult  with  Europeans  and  to  draw  from 
their  experiences  such  knowledge  as  can  b« 
applied  to  the  American  case.  We  have  had 
the  benefit  of  help  rendered  by  an  expert 
technical  staff.  We  are  grateful  to  all  these, 
and  to  the  Ford  Foundation  and  a  generous 
anonymous  donor  whose  grants  of  funcls 
made  the  whole  of  this  project  possible. 

While  the  heads  of  all  the  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  whose  programs  affect 
historic  preservation  served  ae  ex  officio 
memt>ers  of  the  committee,  the  committee 
itself  assumes  sole  and  full  responsibility 
for  what  appears  in  this  report.  Much  re- 
search, many  trips,  long  debates,  and  above 
all,  an  ardent  love  of  country,  have  gone  into 
Its  preparation  and  publication.  For  the 
committee  Is  convinced  that  an  action  pro- 
gram for  historic  preservatioa  cannot  be  a 
piecemeal  affair  or  a  series  of  straitjackets. 
It  must  be  both  comprehensive  and  flexible. 
It  must  be  designed  to  allow  each  Interested 
private  and  public  party  to  play  a  role  com- 
mensurate with  his  own  rights,  dutle-s,  and 
resources. 

The  report,  therefore,  suggests  In  broad 
terms  certain  practical  avenues  of  approach 
to  the  problem  of  conserving  places  and 
objects  of  value  In  our  individual  commu- 
nities and  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  We 
have  not  attempted  to  write  the  details  of 
any  law  or  laws  which  are  necessary  if  a 
program  of  historic  preservation  is  to  attain 
the  object  for  which  it  is  framed.  City  coun- 
cils, State  legislatures  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  are  and  must  be  the  source 
of  the  necessary  laws.  Each  of  these  legis- 
lative bodies.  In  the  light  of  Its  own  best 
Judgment  and  within  the  sphere  of  Its  own 
Jurisdiction,  has  an  essential  part  of  Its  own 
to  play  In  constructing  a  legal  foundation 
for  undertakings  In  historic  preservation. 

The  committee,  on  Its  own  part,  hopes 
that  the  body  of  fact  It  has  assembled  and 
the  guidelines  for  action  it  has  set  forth, 
will  materially  assist  our  different  legislative 
organs  In  the  discharge  of  lawmaking  func- 
tions they  alone  can  perform.  The  case  Is 
urgent.  May  the  legislative  response  be  both 
thoughtful  and  resolute. 
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FiNOiNOs  AND  Recommendations 

PAKT  I — introduction 

In  formulating  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations, the  Special  Committee  on  His- 
toric Preservation  has  attempted  to  develop 
a  program  to  encourage  Federal.  State  and 
local  government,  and  private  agencies  and 
Individuals  to  preserve  communities,  areas, 
structures,  sites  and  objects  significant  to 
architectural,  cultxiral,  social,  economic, 
political  and  military  history  and  which  con- 
tribute to  the  quality  and  meaning  of  Amer- 
ican life. 

In  pursuit  of  this  objective,  the  committee. 
which  includes  representatives  of  all  levels 
of  government  and  the  agencies  Involved, 
has  studied  problems  and  programs  related 
to  historic  preservation  in  the  United  States 
and  In  Europe.  At  the  request  of  the  com- 
mittee, a  number  of  Federal  agencies  and 
the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 
have  supplied  studies,  reports,  documents 
and  comments  on  numerous  historic  preser- 
vation activities  and  accomplishments.  The 
committee  has  examined  contemporary  Euro- 
pean practices  In  historic  preservation, 
restoration  and  reconstruction.  It  has  ob- 
tained from  authoritative  sources  in  England, 
Prance.  Holland,  Germany,  Scandinavia, 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia.  Austria,  and  Italy 
legal  and  administrative  Information  which 
could  be  used  to  evaluate  European  expe- 
rience In  relation  to  American  needs  and 
proposals  for  Improving  and  developing  his- 
toric preservation  programs  In  the  United 
Statea. 

It  is  clear  to  the  committee  tbat  our  own 
needs  and  the  evidence  of  exjjerlence  in 
Europe,  where  historic  preservation  Is  s 
major  responsibility  of  government,  suggest 


an  expansion  and  development  of  our  own 
programs,  placing  greater  emph  sis  on  Gov- 
ernment support  of  private  efforts  in  historic 
preservation. 

The  committee  has  been  aided  in  Its  work 
by  consultants  and  by  the  contributors  whose 
work  appears  in  the  various  chapters  and 
photographic  sections  of  "With  Heritage  So 
Rich." 

The  committee  Is  Indebted  to  many  pub- 
lic officials  and  private  citizens.  In  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  who  have  provided  In- 
formation and  ideas  for  this  study.  We  hope 
this  material  and  our  findings  and  recom- 
mendations will  assist  the  growing  interest 
In  and  concern  with  historic  preservation 
throughout  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  exciting  conditions  which  has 
encouraged  the  committee  to  make  its  rec- 
ommendations is  the  attitude  of  public  of- 
ficials and  private  individuals  toward  historic 
preservation.  What  has  been  a  groundswell 
Is  becoming  a  great  wave  of  Interest  and 
support. 

This  growing  Interest  Is  part  of  an  evolu- 
tionary process  which  began  a  century  or 
more  ago  with  the  first  movements  to  pre- 
serve important  historic  sites  and  structures. 
T^e  historical  material  provided  this  com- 
mittee, shows  that  this  process  has  Involved 
many  dedicated  public  servants,  private  in- 
dividuals and  groups,  scholars  and  experts. 

In  accordance  with  this  Increasing  desire 
to  make  historic  preservation  a  living  part  of 
our  community  life  and  development,  the 
committee  recommends  certain  new  pro- 
grams described  In  this  report.  Along  with 
enlargement  and  enhancement  of  existing 
programs,  they  will  broaden  and  deepen  the 
scope  of  national  historic  preservation 
activity. 

Findings 

If  it  can  be  said  that  there  is  a  new  awak- 
ening of  interest  in  the  preservation  of  our 
cultural  and  architectural  heritage,  it  must 
be  added  that  never  was  the  need  for  it 
greater. 

Since  World  War  II  a  great  wave  of  urban- 
ization has  been  sweeping  across  the  Nation. 
And  such  is  the  rate  of  growth  that  In  the 
next  40  years  the  United  States  will  have  to 
build  more  homes,  more  schools,  more  stores, 
more  factories,  more  public  facilities  of  all 
kinds  than  In  the  entire  previous  history  of 
the  country. 

Out  of  the  turbulence  of  bvUldtng,  tearing 
down,  and  rebuilding  the  face  of  America, 
more  and  more  Americans  have  come  to 
realize  that  as  the  future  replaces  the  past, 
it  destroys  much  of  the  physical  evidence  of 
the  past. 

The  current  pace  of  preservation  effort  is 
not  enough.  It  Is  as  though  the  preservation 
movement  were  trying  to  travel  up  a  down 
escalator.  The  time  has  come  for  bold,  new 
measures  and  a  national  plan  of  action  to  in- 
sure that  we,  our  children,  and  future  gen- 
erations may  have  a  genuine  opportunity  to 
appreciate  and  to  enjoy  our  rich  heritage. 

The  United  States,  vrtth  a  short  history 
and  an  emphasis  on  Its  economic  growth, 
has  left  historic  preservation  primarily  to 
private  interests  and  efforts.  In  the  older, 
history-conscious  countries  of  Europe,  pres- 
ervation leadership  has  been  provided  pri- 
marily by  government. 

One  of  the  acute  shortages  in  the  field  of 
hUtorlc  preservation  is  that  of  specially 
trained  architects  and  other  technicians  and 
trained  preservationists.  These  shortages 
must  be  remedied  if  the  objectives  outlined 
In  this  report  are  to  be  met  in  time  and  the 
quality  of  preservation  activity  is  to  be  at 
the  high  level  we  envisage.  A  program  of 
•cholarshlps  and  grants-in-aid  for  studies  Is 
»  pressing  need. 

Our  Nation  began  with  migrations,  grew 
Wth  migrations,  and  remains  a  nation  of 
P*ople  on  the  move.  Pew  of  us  have  had 
^ose  ties  with  the  land  and  with  places  and 
buildings.     The  natural  result  In  too  many 


cases  has  been  a  neglect  of  starting  points 
and  an  Indifference  to  our  cultural  trail  of 
buildings  and  places.  This  Is  what  we  are 
trying  to  correct. 

As  is  apparent  from  a  study  of  various  laws 
and  programs,  governmental  concern  for  his- 
toric preservation  in  the  United  States  has 
been  limited  at  all  levels,  with  some  notable 
exceptions. 

At  the  Federal  level,  the  laws  now  in  effect 
which  mention  preservation  directly  Include 
the  Antiquities  Act  of  1906,  written  to  pro- 
tect historic  monuments  on  Government 
property;  an  act  establishing  the  National 
Park  Service  In  1916;  the  Historic  Sites  Act 
of  1935,  which  defines  the  national  policy  of 
preservation  for  public  use;  the  act  of  1949. 
which  established  and  defined  the  powers  of 
the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation; 
and  the  Housing  Acts  of  1961  and  1965  which 
gave  to  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  jwwers  to  use  Federal  funds 
to  acquire  open  space  and  to  move  historic 
structures  In  urban  renewal  areas. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  various 
Federal  programs  which  affect  historic 
preservation . 

Department  of  the  Interior 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  been 
responsible  for  a  wide  range  of  historic 
preservation  activities  for  many  years.  It 
has  served  as  custodian  of  prehistoric  Indian 
villages  In  the  Southwest,  of  the  battlefields 
and  fortifications  of  our  military  history,  of 
historic  buildings  and  places,  of  the  evidence 
of  our  pioneers  and  of  many  other  examples 
of  the  history  of  our  social  and  cultural 
growth.  The  National  Park  Service,  which 
is  the  agency  within  the  Department  respon- 
sible for  this  vast  program,  has  gained 
worldwide  renown  for  the  excellence  of  Its 
work  and  the  service  it  renders  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  our  many  visitors. 

The  National  Park  Service  also  conducts 
the  national  survey  of  historic  sites  and 
buildings,  which,  with  the  help  of  State  and 
local  authorities,  has  identified  thousands 
of  historical  properties  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior has  classified  600  such  properties  as  reg- 
istered national  historic  landmarks.  Re- 
cently, the  survey  has  begun  to  identify  na- 
tionally Important  historic  districts  such  as 
Brooklyn  Heights,  N.Y.  and  Annapolis.  Md. 
Within  the  past  2  years,  13  such  areas  have 
been  classified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior as  registered  national  historic  land- 
marks. As  the  survey  continues,  additional 
landmarks  and  districts  are  studied  and  rec- 
ognized. 

Another  major  program,  the  historic  Amer- 
ican buildings  survey,  Is  of  Importance  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  and  to  every  State  and 
community.  The  survey  goes  beyond  the 
study  of  historic  sites  and  major  historical 
buildings  to  Include  all  examples  of  Amer- 
ican architecture  worthy  of  public  concern 
and  protection.  The  invaluable  records  of 
the  survey  are  available  at  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  they  have  been  indlspensible 
aids  to  numbers  of  preservation  projects. 
The  Depvartment  of  the  Interior  will  Issue  a 
trial  publication  of  some  of  the  drawings 
and  photographs  for  a  single  State — Wiscon- 
sin— In  1966;  but  funds  are  not  at  present 
available  for  further  publication.  Such  pub- 
lication is  intended  to  serve  the  dual  func- 
tion of  a  historical  presentation  and  a  source 
book  for  architects. 

Nearly  half  the  buildings  recorded  In  de- 
tail In  the  past  30  years  have  already  been 
razed  or  destroyed  by  mutilation.  Yet  the 
staff  of  the  Historic  American  Buildings  Sur- 
vey estimates  that  no  fewer  than  90.000  addi- 
tional buildings  should  be  inventoried,  and 
that  at  least  18,000  of  these  are  of  such 
exceptional  merit  they  should  also  be  re- 
corded in  photographs  and  measured  draw- 
ings. Approximately  3,000  of  the  90,000 
buildings  are  situated  on  Federal  lands  and 
25.000  more,  located  in  communities  through- 


out America,  may  be  affected  In  one  way  or 
another  by  current  Federal  programs  and 
projects  during  the  second  half  of  the  1960s. 
At  the  current  rate  of  progress  on  this  sur- 
vey, it  would  take  75  years  to  accomplish 
its  work. 

The  National  Park  Service,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  coordi- 
nates the  Interagency  archeological  sal- 
vage program,  involving  seven  Federal  and 
many  State  and  local  agencies.  This  pro- 
gram was  initiated  20  years  ago  to  rescue 
Irreplaceable  archeological  sites  destined  to 
be  permanently  lost  through  flooding  in  the 
course  of  dam  and  reservoir  construction. 

The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  various  forms  of  financial 
assistance  for  historic  preservation  but  at 
present  It  lacks  adequate  funds. 

Historic  preservation  projects  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  State  and  local 
agencies  have  been  supported  by  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  and  by  funds  from  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration — now  the 
Economic  Development  Administration — in 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

Many  historic  buildings  and  areas  are  In 
the  hearts  of  our  cities.  The  new  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
administers  the  many  activities  of  the  former 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  These 
Include,  among  others.  Federal  assistance 
for  renewal  of  our  cities,  for  planning  and 
development  programs  of  States,  counties, 
regions  and  cities,  for  open-space  lands  and 
for  limited  historic  preservation  assistance. 

Under  the  urban  renewal,  local  planning 
assistance  and  open -space  land  programs 
the  Department  has  provided  funds  for  plan- 
ning, surveying,  public  facilities,  open  space 
and  property  acquisition  for  historic  pres- 
ervaUon.  The  local  planning  assistance 
(see.  701)  grants  and  demonstration  (sec. 
314)  grants  have  been  used  by  a  number 
of  communities  In  conducting  surveys  of 
historical  assets  and  preservation  potential 
as  part  of  the  process  of  preparing  local  com- 
prehensive plans  and  conamunlty  renewal 
programs.  To  date.  119  communities  have 
utilized  funds  in  one  or  more  of  these  cate- 
gories as  a  part  of  their  broad  preservation 
and  renewal  programs. 

All  of  these  community  development  pro- 
grams have  Important  roles  In  the  preserva- 
tion field  and  are  being  used  to  help  achieve 
local  goals  for  historic  preservation.  Under 
current  housing  and  urban  development  leg- 
islation, however,  the  cost  of  restoration  and 
continued  maintenance  must  be  borne  by 
a  local  public  or  private  agency.  No  grant- 
in-aid  or  loan  funds  are  available  for  the 
specific   purpose  of  restoration. 

Federal  loan  and  grant-in-aid  funds  avail- 
able for  rehabilitation  of  historic  buildings 
cannot  be  used  for  more  than  making  the 
building  habitable  and  marketable.  Any  his- 
toric design  elements  which  do  not  relate  to 
structural  safety  and  economic  usefulness 
are  not  eligible  for  such  public  funds. 

Improvements  needed  in  the  Department's 
programs  include  the  addition  of  historic 
sites  and  buildings,  both  within  and  outside 
the  project  area,  to  the  list  of  acceptable 
local  noncash  contributions  to  renewal 
costs,  and  an  enlargement  of  assistance  pro- 
grams to  Include  loans  for  acquisition  and 
rehabilitation  of  historic  structures  and  dis- 
tricts. 

General  Services  Administration 
The  General  Services  Administration  Is  the 
management  agency  ftor  federally  owned 
buildings  and  sites.  It  controls  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  major  buildings  and  areas,  many  of 
them  dating  from  the  founding  of  the  coun- 
try, including  courthouses,  post  offices,  forti- 
fications, army  camps,  customs  houses  and 
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•vary  concelTable  kind  of  ctructure  which 
Fxleral  programs  have  required  In  th«  course 
of  the  laat  175  yeara.  The  agency  la  restkon- 
alble  for  aafeguardlng  and  salvaging  and  dis- 
posing of  the  huge  inventory  of  surplus  Fed- 
eral property,  Including  public  buUdlnga, 
•ocne  of  which  have  historic  significance. 

The  General  Services  Administration  and 
cooperating  Federal  agencies,  particularly 
the  Department  of  Interior,  have  developed 
agreements  for  Identifying  the  historical  or 
other  significance  of  sites  and  structures  un- 
der Federal  management.  They  are  also 
seeking  means  to  develop  workable  solutions 
to  the  complex  problems  arising  from  the 
ohanglng  uses  of  such  structures,  and  the 
obAnglng  patterns  of  Government  adminis- 
tration. The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion has  assisted  In  the  admirable  efforts  to 
preserve  and  restore  such  structures  as  the 
old  State.  War,  and  Navy  Building  and  the 
Pension  Office  Building  in  Washington,  D.C., 
among  others. 

Department  of  Commerce 
The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  which  administers  the 
Federal  highway  program,  has  developed 
rules  and  guidelines  for  highway  projects  In 
the  interests  of  historic  preservation,  arche- 
ology and  paleontology.  In  this  connection, 
a  circular  memorandum  Issued  May  25.  1964. 
by  the  Bureau  concerning  outdoor  recreation 
and  historic  resources  stated: 

"To  assure  that  full  consideration  is  given 
to  the  over-all  interests  of  the  public  in  both 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program  and  pro- 
grams for  the  protection  or  Improvement  of 
public  recreational  reeources  (such  as  but 
not  necessarily  limited  to  public  parks,  play- 
grounds, forests,  open  space,  game  sanctu- 
aries, and  the  like)  and  historical  resources, 
it  wUl  In  the  future  be  required  that  the 
plans,  specifications  and  estimates  (PS  &  B^ 
for  each  Federal-aid  highway  project  which 
affects  natural  or  man-made  reeources  de- 
voted to,  or  included  in  realistic  plans  for, 
public  recreational  or  historical  preserva- 
tion purposes  by  a  public  authority  having 
the  official  responsibility  therefor,  contain  a 
statement  that  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment did  afford  to  such  appropriate  public 
authority  ample  opportunity  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time  to  review  the  highway  de- 
partment's planning  for  the  proposed  high- 
way location  and  construction.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  such  a  review,  as  a  minimum, 
would  consist  of  the  initiation  by  the  high- 
way department  of  a  direct  contact  between 
that  department  and  the  appropriate  public 
authority  preferably  during  the  prellminaiy 
stages  of  plan  development  for  the  highway. 
In  all  cases  these  contacts  shall  have  been 
made  prior  to  the  time  at  which  the  public 
hearing  is  advertised.  If  the  officials  of  the 
appropriate  public  authority  do  not  agree 
with  the  planning  of  the  State  highway 
deftartment,  their  reason  for  nonconcur- 
reaoe  shall  be  included  with  the  PS  &  E  doc- 
uments, and  the  State  highway  department 
aball  show  that  the  suggestions  of  the  above- 
refsranced  public  offldals  have  been  exam- 
tnad  and  the  plans  as  submitted  to  Public 
Roads  provide  the  best  possible  solution  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  highway  department." 
Intergovernmental  Liaison 
There  have  been  some  notable  Federal  ac- 
complishments In  historic  preservation. 
However,  the  present  disposition  of  Federal 
properties,  the  official  designation  of  historic 
buildings  and  sites,  the  development  of  ur- 
ban renewal  programs,  the  planning  of  de- 
tails of  the  federally-aided  highway  system 
and  the  daTelopment  of  national  defense 
fadlltlas  and  other  Federal  operations,  re- 
•ponslbllltiaa  and  program  involve  a  series 
at  oomplez  aetlTltles.  Each  of  theee  respon- 
altaUltlw  and  acttvlttes  U  the  result  of  a 
aaparata  eongiusslnnal  autborlaatlon.  Bach 
Is  separately  administered.  Jurisdictional 
iUsputas  In  the  field  of  historic  consarratton 


have  been  Inevitable.  Such  disputes  will  oc- 
cur again  and  again  and  provisions  for  their 
early  resolution  must  be  an  Important  part 
of  national  programs  for  historic  preserva- 
tion. 

There  Is  no  present  administrative  mecha- 
nism or  appropriate  method  of  liaison  be- 
tween Federal  agencies  or  between  State  and 
local  preservation  programs  and  the  various 
Federal  agencies.  The  Committee  on  Historic 
Preservation  recommends  establishment  of 
an  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
which  will  adequately  represent  paramount 
Interests  at  all  levels  of  government  and  the 
private  sector.  Such  a  council  could  reduce 
conflicts  and  Improve  historic  preservation 
liaison  and  coordination. 

Similar  problems  of  coordination  affect 
State  and  local  governments.  Most  States 
and  many  localities  can  lay  claim  to  historic 
preservation  programs,  but  In  too  many  cases, 
even  where  State  and  local  law  Is  sufficient 
and  community  Interest  Is  high,  preservation 
efforts  have  been  hobbled  by  the  lack  of  ap- 
propriation of  public  funds  for  preserva- 
tion— which  is  crucial  since  private  property 
may  not  be  acquired  without  fair  compensa- 
tion. 

It  is  one  thing  to  know  that  a  threatened 
building  Is  of  historic  or  architectural  im- 
portance. It  is  another  to  find  the  money  to 
stave  off  the  bulldozer  and  to  establish  and 
maintain  an  appropriate  and  living  use  for 
the  property. 

Moreover,  as  at  the  Federal  level,  broad 
planning  and  coordination  of  public.  State 
and  local  preservation  programs  are  lacking. 

Even  In  the  private  field,  which  so  far  has 
provided  most  of  the  leadership  for  preserva- 
tion in  this  country,  the  efforts,  and  espe- 
cially the  financial  outlay  by  private  philan- 
thropy, have  been  Insufficient. 

The  focal  point  of  private  endeavor  has 
been  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preser- 
vation, which  has  been  engaged  In  a  notable 
but  limited  program  of  education,  dlssenvlna- 
tion  of  information,  and  the  acquisition  and 
nialntenance  of  a  number  of  historic  prop- 
ertiffs.  However,  the  largest  historic  prop- 
erty holders  outside  the  Federal  Government 
are  the  corporations  holding  and  managing 
historic  conui:unltles.  such  as  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  Sturbrldge  Village,  Mass..  and  Old  Salem, 
N.C.  The  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New 
England  Antiquities,  with  57  historic  struc- 
tures. Is  probably  the  largest  holder  of  scat- 
tered properties. 

But  sufficient  funds  are  not  available  for 
the  development  and  staffing  of  the  National 
Trust's  programs,  for  emergency  assistance 
to  others  facing  preservation  crises,  or  for 
the  acquisition  and  support  by  the  trust  of 
additional  properties  of  historic  and  cultural 
importance. 

While  there  Is  a  growing  national  Interest 
in  historic  preservation.  It  Is  by  no  means 
evenly  distributed.  In  cities  we  find  the 
widest  discrepancies  in  interest  and  accom- 
plishment. In  cities  such  as  New  Orleans, 
Boston,  Charleston,  S.C.  San  Antonio,  Santa 
Barbara,  Natchez,  Wlnston-Salem.  N.C. 
Bethlehem.  Pa.,  and  Providence.  RI.,  there 
has  been  excellent  and  growing  support  by 
both  the  business  community  and  local  gov- 
ernment. And  there  are  others.  However, 
there  Is  a  longer  list  of  cities  and  small 
towns  and  villages  where  either  Indifference 
reigns  or  there  Is  outright  hostility.  In  the 
latter  case,  preservation  frequently  loses  the 
battle  to  stronger  forces.  Curlouslv,  business 
leaders  often  Ignore  the  economic  benefits  of 
prestige  values  and  tourist  dollars. 

International  Cooperation 
There  is  a  growing  Interest  In  programs  of 
international  cooperation  for  historic  presw- 
vation  sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion. These  Include  the  Rome  International 
Center  for  the  Study  of  the  Preservation  and 
the  Restoration  of  Cultural  Property  and  the 


newly  established  InternationrJ  Council  on 
Monimaents  and  Sites.  The  International 
Relations  Committee  of  the  National  Trust 
and  the  Committee  on  Historic  Preservation 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  have 
been  recommending  support  of  these  pro- 
grams for  several  years  and  also  participated 
in  the  first  Inter-American  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Conference  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  in 
June  1966. 

It  is  important  for  Americans  to  share  re- 
search and  education  programs  and  to  par- 
ticipate In  international  meetings  on  his- 
toric preservation.  We  have  much  to  learn 
and  much  to  contribute.  Support  for  such 
conferences,  at  home  and  abroad,  will  involve 
the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  State 
which  has  authority  to  allocate  funds  for 
educational  purposes. 

Technical  help,  such  as  the  Rome  center 
can  provide,  is  only  part  of  the  mutual  educa- 
tion process.  There  must  be  a  genuine  inter- 
change of  results  of  research,  of  Ideas,  ap- 
proaches and  philosophy  and  It  Is  essential 
that  our  publications,  exhibitions,  motion 
pictures  and  displays  at  international  gather- 
ings be  of  high  quality.  This  suggests  that 
consideration  of  International  cooperation  be 
given  when  the  Federal  Government  appro- 
priates funds  for  an  expanded  historic 
preservation  program. 

Conclusions  to  the  Findings 

The  pace  of  urbanization  Is  accelerating 
and  the  threat  to  our  environmental  heritage 
Is  mounting;  it  will  take  more  than  the 
sounding  of  periodic  alarms  to  stem  the  tide. 

TT>e  United  States  Is  a  nation  and  a  people 
on  the  move.  It  Is  In  an  era  of  mobility  and 
change.  Every  year  20  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion moves  from  its  place  of  residence.  The 
result  Is  a  feeling  of  rootlessness  combined 
with  a  longing  for  those  landmarks  of  the 
past  which  give  us  a  sense  of  stability  and 
belonging. 

If  the  preservation  movement  Is  to  be  suc- 
cessful. It  must  go  beyond  saving  bricks  and 
mortar.  It  must  go  beyond  saving  occasional 
historic  houses  and  opening  museums.  It 
must  be  more  than  a  cult  of  antiquarians. 
It  must  do  more  than  revere  a  few  precious 
national  shrines.  It  must  attempt  to  give 
a  sense  of  orientation  to  our  society,  using 
structures  and  objects  of  the  past  to  estab- 
lish values  of  time  and  place. 

ThU  means  a  reorientation  of  outlook  and 
effort  in  several  ways. 

First,  the  preservation  movement  must 
recognize  the  Impyortance  of  architecture,  de- 
sign, and  esthetics  as  well  as  historic  and 
cultural  values.  Those  who  treasure  a  build- 
ing for  its  pleasing  appearance  or  local  sen- 
timent do  not  find  it  less  Important  because 
It  lacks  proper  historic  credentials. 

Second,  the  new  preservation  must  look 
beyond  the  individual  building  and  Individ- 
ual landmark  and  concern  itself  with  the 
historic  and  architecturally  valued  areas  and 
districts  which  contain  a  special  meaning 
for  the  community.  A  historic  neighborhood, 
a  fine  old  street  of  houses,  a  village  green. 
a  colorful  marketplace,  a  courthouse  square, 
an  esthetic  quality  of  the  townscape— all 
must  fall  within  the  concern  of  the  preserva- 
tion movement.  It  makes  little  sense  to  fight 
for  the  preservation  of  a  historic  house  set 
between  two  service  stations,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  Ignore  an  entire  area  of  special  charm 
or  importance  In  the  community  which  Is 
being  nibbled  away  by  Incompatible  uses  or 
slow  decay. 

Third,  If  the  effort  to  preserve  historic 
and  architecturally  significant  areas  as  well 
as  individual  buildings  is  to  succeed,  in- 
tensive thought  and  study  must  be  given  to 
economic  conditions  and  tax  policies  which 
will  affect  our  efforts  to  preserve  such  areas  a» 
living  pturts  of  the  community. 

In  sum,  if  we  wish  to  have  a  futme  with 
greater  meaning,  we  must  concern  ourselves 
not  only  with  the  historic  highlights,  but  we 
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must  be  concerned  with  the  total  heritage 
of  the  Nation  and  all  that  Is  worth  preserving 
from  our  past  as  a  living  part  of  the  present. 

PART    n — RECOMMENDATIONS 

Throughout  this  report  the  term  "historic 
preservation"  has  been  used  to  Include  the 
protection,  rehabilitation,  restoration,  and 
reconstruction  of  communities,  areas,  struc- 
tures, sites,  and  objects  having  historic, 
architectural,  social,  or  cultural  Bignlflcance. 

To  carry  out  the  goals  of  historic  preserva- 
tion a  comprehensive  national  plan  of  action 
Is  imperative.  Such  a  plan  will  encourage, 
improve,  and  reinforce  public  and  private 
leadership. 

Many  Individuals  and  private  organiza- 
tions have  worked  long  and  hard  to  preserve 
the  physical  evidences  of  our  heritage  which 
we  are  privileged  to  enjoy  today.  Public 
agencies  have  also  made  a  substantial  con- 
tribution. But  to  meet  the  current  crisis  and 
to  accelerate  the  pace  of  historic  preservation 
we  need  to  Increase  the  amount  of  Govern- 
ment support  and  Joint  public  and  private 
efforts. 

Our  traditions  differ  from  those  of  Euro- 
pean countries,  but  we  have  much  to  learn 
from  European  experience.  The  weight 
which  European  governments  give  to  historic 
preservation  has  resulted  in  successful  pro- 
grams for  saving,  restoring,  and  reconstruct- 
ing many  different  types  of  buildings  for 
Tiable  uses.  There  Is  an  excellent  object  les- 
son In  the  European  achievement  In  main- 
taining historic  buildings  and  areas  as  liv- 
ing parts  of  communities  and  as  successful 
economic  ventures. 

A  national  pla  i  of  action  for  historic  pres- 
ervation should  include  the  following  ele- 
ments: 

1.  A  comprehensive  statement  of  national 
policy  to  guide  the  activities  and  programs  of 
all  Federal  agencies. 

2.  The  establishment  of  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Historic  Preservation  to  provide  leader- 
ship and  guidance  for  the  direction  of  Inter- 
agency actions  and  to  provide  liaison  with 
State  and  local  governments,  public  and  pri- 
vate groups,  and  the  general  public. 

3.  A  greatly  expanded  national  register 
program  to  Inventory  and  to  catalog  commu- 
nities, areas,  structures,  sites,  and  objects;  a 
Federal  program  of  assistance  to  States  and 
localities  for  companion  programs;  and  a 
strong  Federal  public  Information  program 
based  on  the  material  In  the  register. 

4.  Added  authority  and  sufficient  funds 
for  Federal  acquisition  of  threatened  build- 
ings and  sites  of  national  historic  Impor- 
tance, and  expansion  of  the  urban  renewal 
program  to  permit  local  noncash  contribu- 
tions to  include  acquisition  of  historic  build- 
ings on  the  national  register,  both  within 
&nd  outside  the  project  area. 

5.  Provision  for  Federal  loans  and  grants 
and  other  financial  aid  to  facilities  and  ex- 
pansion of  State  and  local  programs  of  his- 
toric preservation. 

6.  Federal  financial  aid  to  and  through 
the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 
to  assist  private  interest  and  activity  In  the 
preservation  field,  for  educational  purposes 
and  for  direct  assistance  to  private  property 
holders. 

Detailed  recommendations  are  as  follows: 
Federal 

1.  Enact  legislation  to:  (a)  affirm  a  strong 
national  historic  preservation  policy,  recog- 
nizing its  enlarged  dimensions,  (b)  coordi- 
nate and  consolidate  existing  historic  pres- 
ervation programs,  (c)  authorize  annual 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  historic  structures  and 
«ltes  of  major  national  Importance,  (d)  con- 
solidate the  Federal  Inventory  and  survey 
programs  In  a  national  register  and  to  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations  for  the 
National  Park  Service  to  administer  this 
register,   (e)   authorize  grants  to  State  and 


local  governments  to  carry  out  similar  inven- 
tory and  survey  programs  In  coordination 
with  the  National  Park  Service. 

2.  Enact  legislation  authorizing  prepara- 
tion, administration,  publication,  and  dis- 
tribution by  the  National  Park  Service  of  a 
national  register,  in  accordance  with  care- 
fully prepared  standards  and  criteria,  of 
structures  and  sites,  whether  publicly  or  pri- 
vately owned,  of  national  Importance  because 
of   historic,   architectural,   archeological,   or 

"other  cultural  values.  Such  a  register 
should  Include  several  categories  of  build- 
ings: The  first  category  should  Include  our 
prime  national  monimients  and  Congress 
should  pass  legislation  which  would  protect 
them  from  demolition,  mutilation,,  or  altera- 
tion without  approval  of  the  advisory  body 
which  this  committee  proposes.  This  group 
would  Include  structures  such  as  the  Capitol, 
the  White  House,  Mount  Vernon,  and  Monti- 
cello.  Many  of  the  buildings  are  at  present 
in  public  hands  and  most  of  those  In  private 
ownership  are  In  no  danger.  But  there 
should  be  an  orderly  evaluation  of  the  struc- 
tures belonging  in  this  small  class  which 
should  be  protected  with  every  legal  safe- 
guard. 

A  second  category  of  buildings  should  in- 
clude structures  of  lesser  rank  which  have 
merit  and  should  be  eligible  for  the  broad 
range  of  assistance  programs  proposed  In 
this  report.  Provision  should  be  made  for 
the  Goverrunent  to  have  the  right  of  first  re- 
fusal should  the  owner  decide  to  sell  or  de- 
molish the  structure. 

A  third  category  should  Include  those 
structures  of  local  concern  whose  preserva- 
tion should  be  a  matter  of  local  decision  and 
initiative. 

3.  Establish  an  adequately  staffed  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  with  mem- 
bership representing  the  major  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  Involved  In  preserva- 
tion matters,  as  well  as  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions Interested  In  historic  preservation  and 
urban  development.  The  functions  of  such 
a  council  should  Include:  (a)  advising  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  historic  pres- 
ervation as  it  affects  the  national  welfare  and 
providing  Inspiration  and  leadership  for  the 
Implementation  of  the  national  policy;  (b) 
the  development  of  policies,  guidelines,  and 
studies  for  the  review  and  resolution  of  con- 
flicts between  different  Federal  and  federally 
aided  programs  affecting  historic  preserva- 
tion; (c)  the  encouragement.  In  cooperation 
with  appropriate  private  organizations,  of 
public  interest  and  participation  In  historic 
preservation;  (d)  supporting  the  national 
register  as  an  Instrument  of  national  historic 
preservation  policy  and  Insuring  the  coordi- 
nation of  the  register  with  activities  of  other 
agencies  of  Government;  (e)  making  and 
publishing  studies  in  such  areas  as  adequacy 
of  legislative  and  administrative  statutes  and 
regulations  pertaining  to  preservation  ac- 
tivities of  State  and  local  governments,  and 
effects  of  tax  policies  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment on  historic  preservation,  and  (f)  prep- 
aration of  guidelines  for  assistance  of  State 
and  lcx:al  governments  in  drafting  preserva- 
tion legislation. 

4.  Provide  by  Internal  Revenue  Code 
amendment  or  clarify  by  regulation  or  pub- 
lished ruling  the  status  of:  (a)  historic  pres- 
ervation as  a  public,  exempt  charitable  activ- 
ity, deductibility  of  gifts  of  historic  ease- 
ments or  restrictive  covenants  to  govern- 
mental units  or  exempt  organizations  en- 
gaged In  preservation,  and  permissibility  of 
revenue-producing  adaptive  or  Incidental 
uses;  (b)  acceptance  of  a  registered  historic 
property  for  conveyance  to  the  national  trust 
in  lieu  of  an  equivalent  estate  tax  payment; 
(c)  Income  tax  deductibility  to  private  own- 
ers of  registered  historic  properties  for  pres- 
ervation and  restoration  expenditures  within 
appropriate  limitations;  (d)  recognition  of 
conveyances  of  registered  historic  properties 


to  governmental  units  or  exempt  preserva- 
tion organizations  as  present  gifts,  despite 
reserved  life  interests,  provided  the  property 
Is  open  to  the  public  on  a  reasonable  basis. 

5.  Make  mandatory  a  preliminary  review 
of  the  location  and  status  of  historic  sites 
and  buildings  In  relevant  areas  prior  to  the 
undertaking  of  Federal  or  federally  aided 
programs  or  projects  affecting  plans  for  phys- 
ical development.  Where  the  review  pro- 
duces evidence  of  the  existence  of  historic 
sites  and  buildings  and  that  surveys  made  in 
accordance  v?lth  the  standards  of  the  nation- 
al registry  are  lacking,  make  mandatory  a 
historic  survey  prepared  in  accordance  with 
such  standards.  Where  necessary,  provide 
funds  for  the  preparation  of  such  surveys 
through  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Department  of  Commerce,  or  other 
concerned  Federal  agencies.  Plans  prepared 
for  such  development  projects  must  take  all 
such  historic  surveys  Into  consideration,  and 
must  show  evidence  thereof. 

6.  Authorize  the  use  of  Federal  matching 
grants  for  acquisition  by  an  appropriate 
public  agency  of  historic  structures,  rehabili- 
tation loans  and  grants  for  restoration  of 
such  structures,  and  recognition  of  public 
expenditures  for  such  acqulBltions  as  eli- 
gible noncash  contributions  under  urban 
renewal  programs.  Under  the  urban  re- 
newal program,  communities  must  match 
the  Federal  grants  with  local  contributions. 
In  most  cases,  communities  must  put  up  $1 
for  every  $2  of  Federal  aid,  although  in  the 
case  of  cities  under  60.000  and  cities  In  econ- 
omically distressed  areas,  the  formula  Is  $1 
for  every  W  of  Federal  assistance.  However, 
the  community  has  the  option  to  make  in 
lieu  of  cash,  a  noncash  contribution  of  a 
community  benefit  such  as  a  school  or  sewer 
and  water  services  within  the  project  area. 
A  little  less  than  two- thirds  of  these  local 
matching  contributions  are  In  this  form. 
Under  the  1965  Housing  Act,  $2.9  billion  of 
Federal  grants  are  authorized  which  will  be 
matched  by  between  $966  million  and  $1.45 
billion  of  local  matching  contributions.  Ex- 
pansion of  eligible  noncash  contributions  to 
Include  acquisition  of  historic  structures  on 
the  national  register  both  within  and  out- 
side the  project  area  would  enable  local  com- 
munities to  play  a  far  more  effective  role  In 
preservation. 

7.  Establish  new  and  liberalized  loan  pro- 
grams for  private  groups  or  Individuals  for 
acquisition  and  rehabilitation  of  historic 
structures  and  districts. 

8.  Enactment  of  a  scholarship  and  train- 
ing program  for  architects  and  technicians 
in  the  held  of  historic  preservation,  similar 
to  the  program  enacted  by  Congress  In  1964 
for  the  field  of  housing  and  urban  planning. 
An  adequate  program  Is  of  vital  Importance 
to  the  effective  implementation  of  the  other 
proposals  of  the  committee. 

STATE     AND     LOCAL     GOVERNMENTS      (COUNTT, 
TOWN,  AND  MUNICIPAL  1 

1  State:  Enact  legislation  establishing  an 
appropriate  State  agency,  and  enabling  and 
encouraging  local  communities  to  establish 
historic  preservation  districts  and  to  acquire 
through  eminent  domain  (where  necefsary) 
historic  structures  and  sites  and  preserva- 
tion easements  and  restrictive  covenants,  and 
providing  special  property  tax  treatment  for 
historic  structures  and  preservation  and  res- 
toration expenditures. 

2.  State:  Establish  an  organizational  struc- 
ture capable  of:  (a)  providing  leadership,  In- 
formation, standards  and  criteria,  technical 
and  financial  assistance  to  local  communities 
for  preservation  purposes,  (b)  reviewing  and 
coordinating  the  programs  and  projects  of 
State  agencies  to  avoid  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent conflicts  with  preservation  objectives, 
(c)  carrying  out  appropriate  preservation 
programs,  plans  and  studies,  and  (di  estab- 
lishing   and    maintaining    an    official    State 
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nglMttr     coordinated     with     the     natlonai 
racisUr. 

8  State:  Bnaet  legislation  clarUylng  and 
encouraging  the  uae  of  preservation  eaae- 
menta  and  raatzlctlTe  covenants  for  the  bene- 
fit of  goremmental  unlta  and  preeervatlon 
organlzatlODC. 

4.  SUte:  By  statute  or  regulation,  assure 
exemption  from  inheritance  taxes  for  gifts  of 
historic  property  to  governmental  units,  the 
national  trust  and  other  preservation  orga- 
nlcatlooa.  and  income  tax  deduction  for  such 
guts  and  for  preservation  and  restoration 
expenditures. 

8.  SUte  and  local:  Where  authorized,  re- 
quire by  legislation  and  appropriate  notice 
procedures,  a  waiting  period  before  demoli- 
tion or  significant  alteration  of  registered 
historic  structures.  In  order  to  provide  time 
for  aocepuble  alternatives  and  new  use  solu- 
tions to  be  worked  out. 

8.  Local:  Undertake  a  thorough  and  sys- 
tsmauc  survey  of  historic  and  architecturally 
Important  buildings  and  areas  within  the 
oommonlty.  In  ooordlnaUon  with  the  national 
regUUr  azKl  the  SUte  regUter. 

T-  Local:  Make  a  comprehensive  study  of 
all  avaUable  legal  tools  for  preservation  pur- 
poses. Including  historic  district  sonlng  and 
formation  of  archlUetural  and  historic  review 
boards.  Such  studies  should  relate  to  oflldal 
general  plans  of  the  locaUty  and  be  Incor- 
porated In  community  renewal  programs. 

••  local :  Provide  an  annual  budget  for  ex- 
panditures  to  preaerve  and  maintain  thoM 
historic  and  architectural  structures  and 
places  of  Importance  to  the  community. 

B.  The  Oongreas  should  strengthen  and 
broaden  the  District  of  Columbia  historic 
preaervation  legislation. 

Oeneral 

1.  Historic  and  cultural  sites,  structures 
and  objects  acquired  with  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  and  not  retained  by  the  acquiring  de- 
partment or  agency,  or  not  otherwise  directly 
disposed  of.  should  be  transferable  under  the 
■urplus  property  disposal  program  to  the 
national  trust  In  fee  simple.  The  national 
trust  should  be  empowered  to  lodge  opera- 
tional raeponslblllty  for  such  property  with 
local  preservation  groups  wherever  possible. 

a.  In  order  that  represenutlves  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
General  Services  Administration,  and  other 
approprUU  agencies  may  be  allowed  to  sit 
with  the  board  of  trustees,  the  national  trust 
charter  shotild  be  amended  to  provide  that 
the  trustees,  at  their  discretion,  be  allowed  to 
appoint  additional  ex  ofllclo  trustees  from 
among  heads  of  Federal  departmenu  and 
agencies. 

3.  Federal  authorization  should  be  pro- 
vided for  matching  grants  to  the  national 
trust  on  a  two-thirds  Federal /one-third  na- 
tional trust  formula  for  the  following  pur- 
poaes:  (a)  to  provide  educational  and  clear- 
inghouse services  and  flnancUl  assistance  to 
IndlvtduaU  and  organizations  In  preserva- 
tion and  related  fields;  (b)  to  prepare  Infor- 
mation and  educational  publications,  con- 
duct meetings  and  conferences,  finance 
scholarships,  develop  Ubrary  resources,  pro- 
vide technical  consulUUon  and  esubllsh 
award  programs;  (c)  to  acquire,  restore,  and 
maintain  regisUred  structures  of  national 
historic  or  architectural  Importance. 

*.  To  assure  that  public  funds  for  private 
historic  preservation  are  used  only  for  au- 
thentic needs  and  In  accordance  with  eaUb- 
llshad  criteria,  such  funds  should  be 
tranamltted  to  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions and  private  Individuals  only  with  the 
approval  of  an  approprUte  authority. 

tt.  Private  corporations,  trade  associations, 
and  labor  organisations  should  be  encour- 
agad  to  identify  and  preaerve  the  locations, 
structures  and  objecu  on  which  the  devel- 
opment of  their  antarprlse  or  craft  has  been 
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8.  The  great  national  philanthropic  foun- 
dations should  be  urged  to  stimulate  and 
assist  programs  for  the  training  of  archl- 
tecte,  landscape  architects,  engineers,  his- 
torians, designers  and  decorators  In  careers 
In  historic  preservation.  In  addition,  they 
are  urged  to  assist  historic  preservation  re- 
search proJecU,  publications  and  conference 
and  communication  media  programs. 
International  Cooperation 

The  United  States  should  provide  finan- 
cial support  to  the  UNESCO  hUtorlc  preser- 
vation programs  Including  the  Rome  center, 
and  the  International  Council  on  Monu- 
mente  and  Sites.  In  addition.  Federal 
funds  should  be  used  to  support  Interna- 
tional conferences  and  scholarships  and  fel- 
lowships for  International  study  of  historic 
preservation. 


RELOCATION  IN  MODERN  AMERICA 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  today  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  the  greatest  period  of  social  and  urban 
planning  ever  underuicen  In  America. 
The  need  for  new  housing,  schools,  trans- 
portation systems,  and  public  facilities 
of  all  types  Is  a  natural  result  of  the 
astounding  growth  of  our  cities  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  Unfortu- 
nately. It  is  often  the  low-income  families 
which  suffer  the  Ill-effects  of  urban  de- 
velopment when  they  are  forced  from 
one  low  rent  area  to  another  by  the 
wreckers  that  tear  through  housing  dis- 
tricts to  clear  the  way  for  modern  struc- 
tures erf  benefit  to  the  entire  community. 

In  speaking  to  the  Michigan  Housing 
and  Development  Association  conference 
in  East  Lansing.  Mich.,  last  October  19, 
1965,  the  junior  Senator  from  that  State, 
Philip  a.  Ha^,  addressed  himself  to  the 
vital  problem  of  relocation.  He  makes 
the  Important  point  that  in  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  social  planning,  relo- 
cation should  be  looked  up>on  as  a  chal- 
lenging opportunity  to  build  healthy 
neighborhoods,  schools,  and  public  facili- 
ties. 

All  of  us  here  in  the  Senate  have  cities 
within  our  States  which  are  attempting 
to  solve  relocation  problems  in  a  manner 
beneficial  to  our  citizens.  I  think  we 
could  all  learn  a  great  deal  from  Senator 
Hart's  statement.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Rkmarks  or  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart.  Demo- 

CKAT,  or  Michigan,  at  the  Michigan  Hotis- 

iNo  and  Redevelopment  Association  Con- 

rEaxjfcx,  Octobex   19.   1965 

In  many  of  our  cities  the  clear  and  obvious 
need  to  rebuild  outmoded  central  dlstrlcu  Is 
frustrated  by  the  lack  of  adequate  low-  and 
middle-Income  housing  elsewhere  In  the 
metropolitan  area  to  rehouse  families  who 
will  be  displaced.  When  the  famUles  are 
Negroes,  the  problem  Is  much  greater,  be- 
cause, unfortunately,  the  supply  of  horialng 
for  these  Americans  Is  very  restricted,  no 
matter  how  much  money  they  have  In  their 
hands. 

There  U  always  a  social  cost  to  every  im- 
provement, a  hidden  coet  In  human  terms, 
and  the  advantages  of  each  new  program 
must  be  measured  against  the  coete.  That 
measurement  has  been  taken,  in  most  of  our 
cities,  and  it  has  been  decided  that  the  ad- 
vantages to  society  as  a  whole  In  rebuilding 
central  cities  Justifies  the  displacement  of 
many  families.    The  same  decision  has  been 


made  as  to  highways,  which  displace  mors 
people  yearly  than  urban  renewal. 

In  mitigation  of  the  human  coat,  the 
urban  renewal  program  can  also  point  to  the 
fact  that  on  the  whole,  the  housing  to  which 
the  families  It  displaces  have  moved  is  much 
better  housing  than  that  which  was  left  to  be 
demolished.  A  recent  study  has  shown  that 
it  coete  a  bit  more,  this  new  housing,  both 
for  whites  and  for  Negroes,  and  that  It  may 
Involve  some  inconvenience  in  terms  of  dis- 
tance from  work  and  social  contects.  it  u 
indisputably  better  housing  in  physical 
terms. 

But  to  me  the  most  important  aspect  of 
relocation  was  not  covered  in  this  study- 
that  is,  was  the  relocation  of  these  families 
carried  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  advance  the 
goal  of  providing  a  decent  home  In  a  decent 
environment  for  every  American  family— 
a  goal  which  was  stated  in  the  1949  HousIm 
Act.  ^ 

Most  of  us  know  that  the  existence  of 
tightly  lx>und  low-income  ghettos— where 
the  poor  are  crowded  together  and  afforded 
the  least  modem  schools,  libraries,  and  rec- 
reational facilities — are  time  bombs  waiting 
to  explode  as  Watte  exploded.  And  many 
people  are  concerned  either  to  improve  the 
present  situation  in  these  depressed  en- 
claves or  to  move  the  people  out  Into  what 
we  call  the  mainstream.  In  some  towns  and 
cities  our  educators  are  looking  for  solutions 
to  the  one-race,  one-income  group  schooU 
located  in  these  ghettos,  feeling  that  good 
education  is  not  possible  when  people  are  so 
Isolated. 

In  varying  degrees  of  Intensity  the  num- 
bers of  people  In  these  ghettos  present  a  diffi- 
cult problem  for  a  society  which,  like  ours, 
has  never  undertaken  to  move  large  num- 
bers of  persons  from  one  place  to  another 
We  had  the  Immigranto  come  in  and  move 
from  the  seaboard  throughout  the  country, 
as  they  wished.  We  opened  the  land  for  de- 
velopment and  the  need  and  pressure  for  an 
individual  farm  was  enough  to  cause  the 
wagons  to  draw  up  awaiting  the  opening  gun 
to  race  for  a  homestead.  That  was  a  tre- 
mendous dispersal  of  population,  and  there 
was  governmental  action  involved  In  it,  of 
course,  but  we  don't  think  of  It  as  social 
planning. 

Now  we  are  faced,  really,  with  the  Inverse 
of  the  virgin  plains  In  need  of  cultivation. 
As  urban  land  becomes  scarcer  and  more  ex- 
pensive, as  we  make  the  Judgment  that  land 
now  occupied  by  low-income  families  Is 
urgentiy  needed  for  commerce.  Industry, 
highways,  of  high-income  housing,  we  must 
find  new  housing  for  these  families. 

Up  to  now  the  tradition  has  been  to  find 
such  housing  in  the  private  market  or  to 
build  a  little  bit  of  highly  Institutionalized 
public  housing  Neither  course  has  involved 
a  look  at  the  total  need  of  the  community 
to  provide  educational,  health,  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  on  a  broader  base.  The  re- 
location of  families  has  been  looked  at  as  a 
way  to  clear  the  land,  but  not  as  a  way  to 
build  new  communities. 

Probably  because  many  of  these  families 
are  regarded  by  the  rest  of  society  as  unde- 
sirable for  social  or  economic  reasons,  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  relocate  these  fam- 
ilies so  as  to  provide  them  with  a  new  en- 
vironment and  a  new  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate In  the  better  schools,  finer  libraries 
pleaaanter  neighborhoods.  They  have,  on 
the  whole,  been  relocated  in  neighborhoods 
very  much  like  the  ones  they  lelt,  the  older, 
poorer,  less  well  served  neighborhoods  And 
the  relocation  has  too  often  re-created  the 
problems  which  were  the  basis  for  the  orig- 
inal slum  clearance  legislation  of  the  30'« 
which  Is  the  predecessor  of  the  present  laws 
for  rebuilding  our  cities. 

Today  every  displacement  of  low-income 
famlUea  should  be  looked  upon  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  locate  (not  relocate)  families  in 
such  a  way  as  to  avoid  future  problems  of 
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segregation  by  class  or  race  Into  schools  and 
Institutions  which  reflect  the  weakness  and 
Inability  of  the  poor  to  secure  for  themselves 
the  share  of  even  public  facilities  which  they 
need.  The  problem  then  is  not  to  stop  the 
displacement  of  low-income  families,  but 
to  use  It  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  society 
with  an  opportunity  to  build  healthy  neigh- 
borhoods, healthy  schools,  and  healthy  pub- 
lic facilities.  Viewed  in  this  way,  reloca- 
tion of  low-income  families  is  a  goal  of 
society,  not  Just  the  unpleasant  byproduct 
of  urban  renewal. 


ROBERT   G.    "BOBBY"   BAKER 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  In  the  January  29,  1966,  Issue 
of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  there  ap- 
peared an  article  by  Clark  Mollenhoff. 
entitled  "Baker  Loses  Vending  Pact  With 
Northrop." 

Even  though  the  Defense  Department 
still  extends  a  security  clearance  to  Mr. 
Baker  and  his  company  I  am  glad  to  note 
that  the  defense  plants  have  seen  fit  to 
cancel  these  contracts  which,  to  say  the 
least,  were  obtained  under  very  question- 
able circumstances. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bakcb  Loses  Vending  Pact  With  Noethhop 
(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 

Washington,  DC. — The  Bobby  Baker  fi- 
nancial enterprises  have  suffered  another  set- 
back In  losing  a  vending  machine  contract 
with  Northrop  Corp. 

Officials  of  Northrop  told  the  Tribune  Fri- 
day that  Baker's  Serv-U  Vending  Co.  is  no 
longer  serving  any  of  Northrop's  plante. 

It  was  explained  that  Baker's  contract  ex- 
pired at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  bids  were 
asked  for  a  new  contract  for  the  Northrop 
plants  at  Ventura  and  Anaheim,  Calif.  The 
contracte  that  Baker  had  with  the  Ventura 
and  Anaheim  plants  constituted  about  25  to 
30  percent  of  the  Northrop  vending  business. 

Automatic  Canteen  had  the  bulk  of  the 
business  at  the  main  Northrop  plant  at 
Hawthorne.  Calif. 

Baker  was  not  the  low  bidder,  Norttu'op 
officials  said,  and  so  he  was  dropped. 

Within  the  lEist  2  months,  North  American 
Aviation  Co.  stopped  doing  business  with 
Serv-U.  That  was  the  first  major  financial 
blow  to  Baker's  lucrative  food  vending  busi- 
ness with  big  defense  contractors. 

The  North  American  contract  grossed  more 
than  $2,500,000  a  year  for  Serv-U  Vending. 
The  Northrop  contract  was  reported  to  be  in 
excess  of  $500,000  a  year. 

Together,  these  two  contracte  made  up 
"the  backbone  of  Baker's  financial  empire," 
according  to  the  Republican  minority  repwrt 
on  the  investigation  of  the  "gross  impro- 
prieties" of  Baker,  the  former  secretery  to  the 
Democratic  majority  of  the  Senate. 

Baker's  vending  business  with  big  defense 
contractors  came  In  for  sharp  criticism  from 
the  Democrats  as  well  as  the  Republicans  on 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee. 

The  Republican  minority  in  Ite  official  re- 
port stated  that  "until  such  time  as  defense 
contractors  such  as  North  American  Aviation 
and  Northrop  decide  they  no  longer  want  to 
<lo  business  with  Baker,  his  complete  finan- 
cial empire  may  continue." 


TOWARD    AN    ASIAN    BALANCE    OP 
POWER 

Mr.   CHURCH.     Mr.   President,    this 
may  not  be  the  easiest  time  for  the 


United  States  to  take  a  long  view  of  its 
foreign  policy,  embroiled  as  we  are  in 
the  day-to-day  tensions  of  a  war  of 
potentially  catastrophic  dimensions.  Na- 
tions, like  soldiers,  do  not  plan  their  fu- 
ture from  foxholes. 

And  yet  events  can  force  upon  us 
shadowy  conclusions  which  point  toward 
the  future.  The  very  Inability  of  the 
United  States  to  work  Its  will  in  Asia 
can  force  a  realization,  as  Eric  Sevareid 
wrote  recently,  that: 

The  concept  of  America  as  missionary  suid 
the  world  as  our  sick  oyster  declines  in  the 
face  of  ancient  realities. 

While  writing  this  Mr.  Savareid,  who 
has  grown  increasingly  concerned  with 
our  Asian  pwllcy  in  recent  weeks,  spoke 
of  the  need  to  achieve  in  the  Par  Eastern 
half  of  the  globe  the  "rough  but  so  far 
effective  balance  of  power"  worked  out 
In  the  Western  World,  largely  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia. 

Mr.  Sevareid  concluded : 

For  us.  the  question  that  must  be  an- 
swered In  1966  is  how  to  make  the  Vietnam 
war  a  foundation  stone  in  the  construction 
of  an  Asiatic  balance  of  power  and  not  a 
pit  into  which  we  and  China  slide,  bring- 
ing down  everyone  else  with  us  to  unmeas- 
lu^ble  grief. 

This  long  view  of  American  policy  is 
extremely  necessary.  Mr.  Sevareld's 
thoughtful  comments  deserve  to  be  care- 
fully considered,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  weekly  column,  appear- 
ing In  the  January  27  edition  of  the 
Idaho  Observer,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Toward  an  Asian  Balance  or  Power 
(By  Eric  Sevareid) 

In  this  second  third,  now  ending,  of  the 
brutal  and  brilliant  20th  century,  Europe 
lost  ite  2, 000- year -old  position  as  the 
dynamic  source  of  both  thought  and  power, 
and  the  power,  at  least,  has  been  reformed  In 
the  three  new  centers  of  America.  Russia, 
and  China.  The  three  have  been  groping 
and  thrusting,  half  blindly,  to  affect  and  to 
discover  the  terms  of  existence  In  this  new, 
three-cornered  world  of  power. 

Russia  and  the  United  States  have  been 
at  It  longer  than  Communist  China,  which 
consolidated  ite  Internal  order  only  a  few 
years  ago.  The  first  two  have  had.  by  now, 
a  long  series  of  sobering  experiences  with 
each  other,  both  as  hot  war  friends  and  cold 
war  foes,  and  they  have  therefore  changed 
much  more  In  their  outlook  and  tactics  than 
have  the  old  ideologlste  still  alive  in  Peking. 

It  Is  too  early  for  an  incautious  acceptance 
of  the  Idea  of  "parallelism"  In  foreign  policy 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia.  But 
they  parallel  one  another  in  the  basic  spirit 
of  desiring  to  minimize  the  rlslu  of  another 
global  war. 

The  confrontation  over  the  Cuban  missiles 
was  a  major  turning  point;  they  have  backed 
warily  off  from  one  another  since,  certainly 
on  Berlin,  certainly  on  Africa's  troubled 
waters,  and  in  degree  on  Vietnam.  And  in 
the  meantime  a  p>otentlal  of  common  In- 
terest and  attitude  in  calming  China  down 
has  developed. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  Moscow 
looked  with  philosophical  favor,  at  a  mini- 
mum, on  exterior  wars  and  upheavals.  Yet 
now  we  see  the  significant  spectacle  of  Mos- 
cow acting  as  peacemaker  between  India 
and  Pakistan.  The  chief  reason  for  this  is 
simple :  it  is  China. 


A  rough  but  so  far  effective  balance  of 
power  has  been  worked  out  In  the  Western 
World,  with  Europe,  and  partly  over  the  head 
of  E^u^ope.  If  Vietnam  can  be  kept  down 
to  the  scale  of  an  episode,  however  violent, 
In  the  groping  search  for  an  order  In  Asia, 
then  the  chief  international  business  of  the 
last  third  of  this  century  is  likely  to  be  the 
working  out  of  a  lasting  balance  of  power 
for  the  Par  Eastern  half  of  the  globe. 

The  resources,  the  attention,  and  the  nerves 
of  Americans  are  now  deeply  and  p>erhap>s 
permanently  committed  both  east  and  west. 
We  enter  1966  with  more  than  1  million 
American  military  men  stationed  beyond  our 
borders,  and  when  one  adds  their  dei>endente 
and  all  the  civilian  workers,  both  private  and 
governmental,  there  is  a  total  of  around  2>4 
million  American  citizens  now  living  in  and 
dally  affecting  foreign  societies. 

Except  during  the  two  great  wars  of  this 
century  we  have  never  had  this  experience  on 
such  a  scale.  We  are  having  extreme  diffi- 
culty even  In  comprehending  the  meaning  of 
this  American  Impact  abroad,  let  alone  man- 
aging It. 

The  small  problems  Involved,  of  course, 
multiply  endlessly.  But  while  the  domi- 
nating problems  of  our  very  security  have 
greatly  changed  In  these  years,  they  have  not, 
by  any  means,  all  changed  for  the  worse. 
Western  Europe  did  not,  sifter  all.  fall  Into 
the  Soviet  orbit.  West  Berlin  still  stands. 
The  destructive  Illusion  of  remorselessly  ad- 
vancing Russian  power,  both  terrestlal  and 
spatial,  was  broken  with  their  retreat  over 
Cuba  and  by  our  own  leaps  in  space. 

The  frightening  specter  of  a  stupendous 
Russian-Chinese  power  collectively  has  been 
laid.  The  fear  that  there  was  an  automatic 
inevitability  about  the  spread  of  communism 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  has  been 
greatly  relieved  by  evente  in  Indonesia,  in  a 
dozen  African  States  and  by  the  democratic 
resilience  demonstrated  by  countries  like 
Venezuela  and  Chile. 

As  we  live  and  learn  in  our  new  world  role, 
philosophical  shlfte  are  detecteble,  In  Wash- 
ington and  In  the  universities.  The  concept 
of  Anterlca  as  missionary  and  the  world  as  our 
sick  oyster  declines  In  the  face  of  ancient 
realities.  The  European  spirit  of  holding 
moral  obligations  within  the  boundaries  of 
practical  capacities  seems  to  grow  stronger. 
A  certain  dichotomy  develops  at  home. 

As  the  London  Economist  expressea  it,  "The 
combination  of  intellectuals  studying  the  in- 
terest of  the  stete  at  one  end  of  the  scale 
while  other  intellectuals  protest  in  the  name 
of  humanity  at  the  other  reminds  me  irresist- 
ibly of  British  political  life  during  most  of 
the  past  century  •  •  •  the  old  imperial  and 
liberal  Britain  writ  large." 

That  sounds  like  a  fair,  if  rough  estimate  of 
our  moral  and  intellectual  condition.  But 
statesmen  must  deal  with  today's  practicali- 
ties simultaneously  with  theories  of  tomor- 
row. In  1966  It  Is  Just  conceivable  that  the 
big  Initiatives  will  come  from  Russia,  simply 
because  It  seems  to  be  that  nation  that  must 
make  crucial  choices  of  direction. 

For  us,  the  question  that  must  be  answered 
in  1966  Is  how  to  make  the  Vietnam  war  a 
foundation  stone  In  the  construction  of  an 
Asiatic  balance  of  power  and  not  a  pit  into 
which  we  and  China  slide,  bringing  down 
everyone  else  with  us  to  unmeasurable  grief. 


CURRENT  MILK  SHORTAGE 
TEMPORARY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  recently  canled  an  ex- 
cellent article  by  Loren  H.  Osman,  dis- 
cussing the  current  milk  shortage.  Mr. 
Osman,  whose  reporting  is  of  consistently 
high  caliber,  has  made  It  clear  in  the 
article  that  the  milk  shortage  is  due  to 
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A  number  of  temporary  factors  which  can 
be  expected  to  correct  themselves. 

Among  the  factors  cited  by  Mr.  Osman 
are: 

First.  A  drought  which  cut  feed  sup- 
plies In  Eastern  States  whUe  rain  dam- 
aged forages  in  the  Midwest.  Cows  did 
not  milk  as  well  on  the  resulting  low- 
protein  diets. 

Second.  High  priced  beef  and  hogs, 
causing  farmers  to  switch  from  milking 
to  feeding. 

Third.  A  labor  shortage  which  enticed 
dairy  fanners  into  higher  paying  indus- 
trial work. 

All  of  these  factors  can  be  expected  to 
change  in  the  future.  The  result  will  be 
more  plentiful  milk.  Unfortunately  the 
result  will  also  be  additional  surpluses 
purchased  and  stored  at  Government 
exiieose. 

This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  I  have  been 
fighting  against  a  cut  in  the  special  mwv 
program  for  schoolchildren.  The  pro- 
gram by  increasing  the  utilizaUwi  of  milk 
and  creating  good  drinking  habits  In  our 
Nation's  schoolchildren  lessens  the  pres- 
sures oti  the  Oovemment's  price-support 
program.  A  cut  In  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram will  simply  mean  that  the  cost  of 
the  dairy  price  support  program  will  go 
up. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Osman  article  be  reprinted 
at  this  point  In  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Milk  Peicxs  Cotru)  Risr — Wisconsin  Daixt- 

LAND  8t»ains  To  Mrrr  National  Shojitacss 

(Bylx>ren  H.  Ownan) 

ltt:wAuxK«,  Wb..  February  5— Where  did 
aU  th«  milk  go?  America 'b  dalryland.  tradi- 
tionally the  source  of  a  great  river  of  milk — 
and  mountalna  of  surplua  butter  and 
cbeeae — la  straining  to  meet  demand*. 

OUnt  highway  tanker*,  hauling  fl.OOO  gal- 
lon* each,  are  rolling  out  of  the  State  In  an 
endleaa  stream.  They  are  unloading  in  far- 
flung  marketa  from  the  Carollnaa,  Florida  and 
Tenn—e ee  to  Arkanaaa.  Mlaaourl.  Texaa  and 
Colorado. 

Laat  month  300  loada  of  "supplemental" 
tnOm  A  milk  left  Wlaconaln.  three  tlmea  aa 
many  aa  In  January  IBflS.  The  boom  started 
laat  fall  when  deflclta  began  cropping  up  In 
other  SUtee.  It  gave  Wlaconaln  a  market 
for  nearly  lao  mllUoa  pounda.  60  million 
more  than  l»«4. 

FACToaa  n*  srostaoc 

Thla  la  only  a  drop  In  the  milk  bucket  for 
Wlaconaln,  whoae  3  million  cows  put  out 
nearly  19  million  pounda  a  year.  But  It  la 
part  of  a  nationwide  kink  in  the  dairy  sltua- 
Uon  being  felt  back  at  croesroad*  plants  and 
which  may  turn  up  In  the  price  of  milk  on  the 
doorstep. 

Among  the  factors  behind  It  are  these : 

Drought  cut  feed  aupplles  In  Eastern 
States,  while  rains  damaged  forages  In  the 
Midwest.  Laat  winter,  60.000  acres  of  Wis- 
consin alfalfa  smothered  under  lee.  Parm- 
•*»  resorted  to  annual  grass  until  they  could 
'•-••tabllsh  legumes.  But  feed  quality  was 
poor,  fall  ralna  hampered  silage  making  and 
some  com  froce.  Cows  didn't  milk  aa  well 
on  low  protein  diets. 

High  priced  beef  and  hogs,  cauaed  many 
fajmars  to  switch  from  milking  to  feeding. 
Dairy  herda  were  culled  sharply  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  good  meat  prloaa. 


A  labor  shortage  enticed  dairy  farmers  Into 
enterprises  with  lees  work  or  off  the  farm 
entirely — following  the  Inducement  of  high 
factory  wages.  Wlaconaln,  which  had  130,000 
herds  In  1952,  probably  Is  down  to  80,000. 

BOOST  IN   PRICE  ASKED 

Nationally,  the  1965  production  of  135.6 
billion  pounda  was  off  a  billion  from  1864. 
The  Corn  Belt  was  down  3.6  percent.  Wis- 
consin barely  held  Its  own  but  In  meeting 
out-of-State  demands.  Its  butter  production 
dropped  6  percent  and  cheesemaklng  skidded 
In  the  fall  months. 

Farm  leaders  have  urged  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary Freeman  to  boost  the  support  price  of 
milk,  now  at  »3.24  a  hundredweight  for  milk 
for  manufacturing  uses  (76  percent  of  par- 
ity) ,  to  halt  the  exodus  of  dairy  farmers.  In- 
crease Incomes,  and  relieve  shortages. 

The  Government  bought  26  percent  less 
dairy  products  last  year  to  prop  prices  than 
in  1964  and  might  be  apprehensive  about 
getting  back  in  the  butter  and  cheese  busi- 
ness If  boosting  supports  brought  more  sur- 
pluses.    Supports  are  reset  April   1, 

Farm  milk  prices  have  Improved,  wound  up 
last  year  at  »3.86  a  hundred  pounds  In  Wis- 
consin, highest  since  1962.  The  average  In- 
cludes fluid  markets. 

Linked  with  the  drop  in  milk  from  farms 
has  been  a  bounding  cheese  market.  Paced 
by  more  pizzas  and  cheese  replacements  for 
steaks  and  chops,  consumption  has  climbed. 
At  the  Oreen  Bay  Cheese  Exchange,  Cheddar 
Is  6  cents  a  pound  higher  than  a  year  ago, 
Swiss  up  7  cents. 

OUTBID  ST  CHEESE  PLANTS 

Cheese  planu  have  been  outbidding  but- 
ter factories  for  farmers'  milk,  and  like  every- 
one else's  business,  volume  Is  the  key  to  suc- 
cess. Some  less  efficient  or  less  flexible  oper- 
ations have  shut  down  entirely.  Dairy  lead- 
ers say  reallnlng  supports  would  correct  the 
disparity   between  cheese  and   butter. 

Prosperous  cheesemakers  have  even  wooed 
away  producers  from  normally  higher  fluid 
markets.  This  enabled  the  22  cooperatives 
supplying  Chlca(?o  to  win  an  extra  30  cents 
a  hundredweight  from  milk  dealers  last  week, 
In  a  contract  for  the  next  year's  supply,  to 
put  an  extra  S8.500.000  Into  the  pockets  of 
13,500  farmers.  In  premiums  over  Federal 
mlnlmums. 

Pure  Milk  Association,  largest  bargainer  on 
the  Chicago  market,  also  has  asked  the  Ag- 
riculture Department  to  tighten  "pooling 
provisions"  of  country  plants.  These  plants 
now  need  to  send  only  20  percent  of  their 
volume  to  the  market  to  share  In  the  mar- 
ketwlde  averaging  of  dealers"  paying  prices, 
can  put  the  rest  Into  cheese.  PMA  wants 
the  percentage  raised  to  assure  supplies. 

The  Involved  milk  picture  may  be  partly 
righted  by  pasture  time  Experts  predict  the 
national  supply  to  regain  half  of  last  vear's 
loss,  by  the  end  of  1966.  The  Impression  will 
remain,  however-  surpluses  can  evaporate  in 
a  hurry. 


PROPOSED  CUBTAILMENT  OF  SERV- 
ICE BY  THE  NEW  YORK.  NEW 
HAVEN  &  HARTFORD  RAILROAD 
CO. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  resolution  regard- 
ing the  application  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co..  to  dis- 
continue all  Interstate  passenger  trains, 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Village  of  Larchmont,  N.Y.,  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  1966. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 
Resolutiok  Reqaroino  Application  of  New 

Yo»K.  New  Haven  &  HAm-rroRD  Railroad  Co. 

TRUBTBts  TO  Interstate   Commerce  Com. 

MISSION   To   Disco  NTiNiTE   All   Interstate 

PAsssNom  Trains 

Whereas  there  la  now  pending  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  an  appii. 
cation  by  the  trustees  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.  to  discontinue 
all  Interstate  passenger  trains,  being  Finance 
Docket  No,  23831;  and 

Whereas  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad  Is  the  only  direct  means  of 
public  transportation  between  the  village  of 
Larchmont  and  Grand  Central  terminal  in 
New  York  City  and  between  the  village  of 
Larchmont  and  other  Westchester  County 
communities  and  communities  located  on 
the  said  railroad  right-of-way  In  the  State  of 
Connecticut:  and 

Whereaa  the  village  of  Larchmont  la  a 
flrst-claae  village  of  over  5.000  residents  and 
a  great  number  of  Its  residents  use  said 
railroad  dally  for  the  purpose  of  transpor- 
tation from  Larchmont  to  their  resptectlve 
places  of   business  In  New  York   City;   and 

Whereas  many  residents  of  the  ^-lllage  of 
Larchmont  purchased  homes  In  Larchmont 
relying  on  the  public  transportation  fur- 
nished by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad  Co.;   and 

Whereas  the  discontinuance  of  the  pas- 
senger service  would  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  real  property  values  In  the  village  of 
Larchmont  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
residents  who  use  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad  would  be  forced  to 
vacate  their  residences:  and 

Whereas  the  discontinuance  of  passenger 
service  would  Increase  the  vehicular  traffic  in 
the  already  overcongested  traffic  In  the  city 
of  New  York;   and 

Whereas  the  merchants  and  small  busi- 
ness people  who  conduct  their  business  In 
the  village  of  Larchmont  rely  upon  the  fam- 
ilies of  commuting  residents,  not  only  of 
Larchmont  but  of  the  neighboring  villages 
of  Mamaroneck  and  Scarsdale  and  the  city 
of  New  Rochelle  for  their  livelihood;  and 

Whereas  the  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity require  the  continuance  of  the  passenger 
service:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  board  opposes  the  ap- 
plication of  the  trustees  of  said  railroad  to 
discontinue  passenger  service  and  requests 
permission  to  Intervene  and  send  Its  repre- 
sentatives to  hearings  on  this  matter  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  and 
be  It  ftirther 

Resolved,  That  the  mayor  of  the  village  of 
Larchmont  Is  hereby  authorized  to  appear 
and  testify  In  said  hearings  being  conducted 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
behalf  of  this  Board  and  the  residents  of  this 
village  and  to  take  all  steps  necessary  and  do 
all  things  which  he  believes  to  be  necessary 
or  expedient  on  our  and  their  behalf  to  avoid 
the  discontinuance  of  passenger  service  over 
the  right-of-way  of  said  railroad,  and  to  co- 
operate with  other  municipalities  that  are  or 
will  be  affected  by  a  discontinuance  of  pas- 
senger service  and  with  the  Interested  gov- 
ernmental departments  or  agencies  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  county  of  Westches- 
ter, the  State  of  Connecticut  and  Its  adected 
municipalities,  and  It  Is  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission at  Its  office  in  Washington,  DC,  to 
Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  to  our  representa- 
tives In  the  New  Ycwk  State  Legislature,  to 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Senator  Robert  F- 
Kennedy,  and  to  Congressman  Ocden  B- 
Reid,  Office  of  TMuaaportatlon  of  the  State  of 
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New  York,  Westchester  County  Executive  Ed- 
win G.  Mlchaellan,  County  Attorney  Gordon 
Miller,  and  the  mayors  of  the  cities  of  New 
Bochelle,  Mount  Vernon,  and  Rye  and  the 
Tillages  of  Pelham  Manor.  North  Pelham, 
Pelbam,  Mamaroneck,  and  Port  Chester, 
and  the  supervisors  of  the  towns  of  Pelham, 
Mamaroneck,  and  Harrison. 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  shall  take 
effect  Immediately. 

Adopted  by  the  following  vote.  Ayes: 
Mayor  Ryan,  Trustees  Goldsmith.  Merkert, 
and  Forrest.  Nays:  None.  Absent;  Trustee 
Wanderer. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  yester- 
day s  Evening  Star  there  appeared  an 
editorial  and  an  article  which  seem  to 
me  to  come  clo.se  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  regarding  the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

The  editorial  sets  forth  the  basic  prem- 
ise that  we  cannot  accept  the  logic 
that  "tyranny  10,000  miles  away  is  not 
tyranny  to  concern  us — or  that  subjuga- 
tion by  an  armed  minority  In  Asia  is  dif- 
ferent from  subjugation  by  an  armed 
minority  in  Europe." 

The  article  is  a  column  by  Richard 
Pryklund,  which  details  the  relationship 
between  "take  and  hold"  and  "search 
and  destroy"  operations.  This  column 
very  lucidly  explains  a  tactic  that  may 
well  be  the  one  which — over  the  months 
and  years — may  bring  stability  to  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  editorial 
and  article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  world,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Why   Fioht   in    Vietnam? 

Once  again  the  President  has  tried  to  an- 
swer those  among  his  critics  who  say  they 
do  not  understand  why  the  United  States  Is 
fighting  In  Vietnam. 

The  critics  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
answer.  For  there  Is  nothing  new  in  it.  But 
It  Is  hard  to  know  what  more  the  President 
might  have  said  In  his  remarks  upon  arriving 
In  Honolulu. 

In  substance,  this  Is  what  he  had  to  say: 
We  are  fighting  to  determine  whether  ag- 
gression and  terror  are  the  way  of  the  fu- 
ture— a  question  of  the  gravest  Importance 
to  all  other  nations,  large  or  small,  who  seek 
to  walk  In  peace  and  Independence.  If  the 
Communists  win  In  Vietnam  they  will  know 
they  can  accomplish  through  so-called  wars 
of  liberation  what  they  could  not  accom^lsh 
through  naked  aggression  In  Korea — or  In- 
surgency In  the  Philippines,  Greece,  and 
Ualaya — or  the  threat  of  aggression  In  Tur- 
key— or  In  a  free  election  anywhere. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Johnson,  in  perhaps  the 
most  significant  phase  of  his  remarks,  de- 
cided to  lock  horns  with  his  senatorial  critics, 
especially  those  in  his  own  party.  "There 
ve  special  pleaders,"  he  said,  "who  counsel 
retreat  In  Vietnam.  They  belong  to  a  group 
that  has  always  been  blind  to  experience  and 
deaf  to  hope.  We  cannot  accept  their  logic 
that  tyranny  10,000  miles  away  is  not  tyranny 
to  concern  us — or  that  subjugation  by  an 
»nned  minority  In  Asia  Is  different  from  sub- 
jugation by  an  armed  minority  In  Europe. 
Were  we  to  follow  their  course,  how  many 
nations  might  fall  before  the  aggressor? 
Where  would  our  treaties  be  respected,  our 
*ord      honored.      our      commitment      be- 


lieved. •  •  •  If  we  allow  the  Communists  to 
win  In  Vietnam  •  •  •  we  will  have  to  fight 
again  someplace  else — at  what  cost  no  one 
knows.  That  Is  why  It  Is  vitally  Important 
to  every  American  family  that  we  stop  the 
Communists  In  South  Vietnam." 

It  could  not  have  been  easy  for  a  consensiia 
man  to  say  these  things.  He  knows  his  ex- 
planation win  neither  satisfy  nor  silence  his 
critics.  But  there  It  Is.  The  President  has 
taken  his  stand  and  It  will  be  difficult  If  not 
Impossible  for  him  to  turn  back.  Nor  Is  It 
at  all  likely,  the  critics  notwithstanding,  that 
Mr.  Johnson  Intends  to  turn  back  If  he 
thinks  he  has  the  support  of  the  American 
people,  to  whom  his  comments  were  really 
addressed. 

Washington  Close-tjp:  The  Logic  or  Tactics 

IN  Vietnam 

( By  Richard  Pryklund ) 

The  defensive  strategy  In  South  Vietnam 
remains  the  same  year  after  year  despite 
Honolulu  conferences  and  arguments  among 
the  generals. 

Given  the  military  and  political  situa- 
tion, there  Just  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
alternative  to  the  formula — clear- and-hold 
plus  search-and-destroy  pJus  government- 
building  equals,  some  day,  victory. 

This  was  the  strategy  under  the  Diems;  It 
remains  the  strategy  today,  and  it  will  be 
the  strategy  as  long  as  the  war  is  fought. 

The  terminology  changes  and  the  scale  of 
effort  changes,  the  weapons  change  and  the 
minor  tactics  change,  but  the  formula  en- 
dures. 

Here  is  the  logic  that  dictates  the  decisions 
of  all  the  high-level  conferences,  bringing 
retired  generals  ever  closer  together  in  their 
public  arguments  and  bringing  relative  har- 
mony to  the  private  sessions  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  enemy's  strategy  is  the  starting  point. 

He  has  chosen  to  spread  out  through  the 
countryside  rather  than  seize  section 
and  try  to  expand  along  a  clearly  marked 
front.  He  has  chosen,  or  has  been  forced 
through  lack  of  supjjort.  to  leave  the  cities 
pretty  much  alone. 

The  problem  of  our  side,  then,  la  to  clear 
the  countryside  of  guerrillas  and  regular 
army  units  and  to  restore  loyal  governments 
In  the  cleared  areas. 

Since  the  war  became  a  real  one  In  the 
early  1960'b,  the  first  step  for  the  defenders 
has  necessarily  been  to  set  up  bases  from 
which  to  operate.  Our  side  has  to  start 
with  secure  areas  where  it  can  rest  troops, 
guard  its  weapwns,  train  soldiers  and  direct 
operations. 

These  secure  areas  now  dot  the  entire 
country. 

They  can  be  as  small  as  a  special  forces 
camp  In  the  mountains  where  a  few  score 
of  South  Vietnamese  and  American  soldiers 
have  built  some  huts.  They  can  be  a  city 
and  a  Jet  airfield,  like  Da  Nang,  where  the 
Marine  Corps  Is  building  Its  major  base. 

They  can  be  carved  out  of  the  wilderness, 
like  the  Ist  Cavalry  Division's  base  at  An 
Khe,  or  they  can  be  smack  In  the  middle  of 
a  city,  like  the  headquarters  complexes  at 
Saigon. 

But  once  established,  they  must  be  pro- 
tected. 

So  the  military  forces  Inevitably  set  up 
a  perimeter  defense,  a  permanent  but  ever- 
shifting  ring  of  soldiers  and  guns  pround  the 
base. 

Since  enemy  weapons  can  shoot  several 
miles,  the  defensive  ring  must  be  several 
miles  out  from  the  base.  Therefore,  our 
forces  must  push  the  enemy  out  of  a  circle 
a  mile  to  10  to  50  miles  In  radius,  depending 
on  the  size  and  Importance  of  the  base,  and 
must  keep  him  out. 


This  Is  the  start  of  the  clear-and-hold 
operation. 

Some  of  the  largest  battles  have  resulted 
from  this  effort  to  push  the  enemy  away. 
Ova  side  has  won  them  all.  As  a  result,  you 
can  measure  some  thousands  of  square  miles 
that  have  been  taken  from  the  enemy  and 
handed  over  to  the  government. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  hold  a  perim- 
eter without  aggressive  patrolling  outside 
the  ring.  Without  this,  the  enemy  can  gath- 
er for  sudden  assaults  and  keep  the  defend- 
ers too  busy  to  do  anything  but  survive. 

How  far  you  sweep  depends  on  your  own 
strength. 

If  you  can  round  up  a  few  thousand  sol- 
diers, you  "patrol"  right  through  the  heart 
of  enemy  sanctuaries  a  hundred  miles  or 
more  from  the  base.  The  objective  is  still 
to  keep  the  enemy  off  balance,  disorganized 
and  tired. 

These  patrols  are  called  search-and-destroy 
operatloiis  today.  They  go  everywhere,  but 
they  are  still  sporadic  and  small. 

But  the  farther  and  the  better  you  do 
search  and  destroy,  the  farther  and  better 
you  can  clear  and  hold.  Search  and  destroy 
is  a  leaky  shield  for  clear  and  hold. 

Clear  and  hold  is  then  a  strong  shield  for 
the  final  step  toward  victory,  government 
building. 

As  base  areas  expand,  they  take  In  con- 
tested villages  and  their  people.  The  South 
Vietnamese  jM-ovince  or  district  governments 
then  move  in  to  set  up  new  local  govern- 
ments. If  these  governments  provide  what 
the  people  want — a  school,  a  clinic,  a  water- 
supply  system,  an  honest  chief,  a  home-guard 
outfit,  a  {xiltce  force — and  If  the  clear-and- 
hold  operations  keep  Vietcong  Infiltration 
down  to  the  level  of  safety  provided  by,  say. 
an  American  slum  area  after  dark,  then  the 
war  is  being  won. 

Depending  on  how  hard  you  try  to  use  the 
basic  formula  and  how  hard  the  enemy  tries 
to  break  it  up.  victory  approaches  or  recedes. 

It's  as  simple  as  that. 


THE  RUSSIAN  BID  FOR  MARITIME 
SUPREMACY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
I*resldent,  the  current  issue  of  the  Re- 
porter magazine  has  a  most  disturbing 
article  on  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Soviet 
merchant  marine  and  a  discussion  of  the 
concentrated  and  successful  effort  of  the 
Russians  to  become  a  major  shipping 
power.  In  less  than  10  years  the  Rus- 
sians have  moved  from  12th  to  7th  place 
among  the  maritime  nations.  They  are 
adding  merchant  tonnage  at  the  rate  of 
a  million  tons  a  year:  at  this  rate,  the 
Russians  will  equal  the  British  fleet  In 
1980.  The  Russian  fleet  already  is 
larger  than  the  active  American  mer- 
chant fleet.  In  startling  contrast  our 
merchant  fleet  has  declined  sharply  in 
size.  Today  the  Russian  fleet  carries 
the  greatest  part  of  its  foreign  trade; 
American  ships  only  carrying  9  percent 
of  our  exports. 

As  the  author,  Noel  Mostert.  points 
out: 

Unquestionably,  Russia's  ultimate  goal  la 
the  domination  of  world  trade. 

The  immense  strategic  and  political 
advantage  a  dominant  merchant  marine 
would  give  to  Russia  is  obvious.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  Russian  merchant 
marine  is  in  shocking  contrast  to  the 
continued  decay  and  decline  of  American 
merchant  shipping.    This  article  shows 
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the  need  for  a  sound  merchant  marine 
poUcy  on  the  part  of  the  United  Sutes— 
a  ptrtiey  that  will  imlte  government, 
labor,  and  management  In  a  sound  and 
practical  program  of  rebuilding  and 
strengthening  our  badly  weakened 
merchant  marine.  I  ask  unanimous 
oooamt  that  the  article,  "Russia  Bids  for 
Ocean  Supremacy"  be  printed  in  the 
RccoKs  at  thla  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ROBSIA  Bms  roK  Ockan  Supkxmact 
(By  No«l  Mostert) 

London. — Thouaands  of  Britons,  attractwl 
by  broAdcut  publicity,  recently  Oocked  down 
to  th«  London  docks,  to  Inspect  the  new 
30.000-ton  SoTlet  passenger  liner  AlexoTider 
Pushkin,  built  in  East  German  shipyards.  It 
was  the  ship's  Introduction  to  the  Western 
public,  which  Moscow  hopes  will  patronize 
her  when  she  starts  sailing  between  Lenin- 
grad and  Montreal  this  spring  via  European 
porta.  The  sightseers  found  a  beauUfuUy 
streamlined  Teasel,  perhaps  a  little  more 
garish  than  her  Atlantic  rivals  but  certainly 
as  comfortable.  Caviar,  needless  to  say,  will 
be  a  featured  course. 

The  AUxandtT  Pushkin's  visit  was  really 
the  advance  celebration  of  a  reasonably  cer- 
tain fact:  IBM  will  be  Russia's  year  at  sea. 
Moaoow  fully  expects  to  achieve  goals  that 
most  people  didn't  even  know  the  Soviets 
were  aiming  for,  the  principal  one  being  in- 
ternational recognition  of  the  U.S.BJI.  as  a 
major  maritime  power.  No  other  country 
can  poaalbly  match,  i»t}porUonately  speak- 
ing, Moacow's  creation  over  the  last  10  j—tn 
of  one  of  the  largest  merchant  fleets  In  the 
world.  Any  champagne  corks  that  pop 
aboard  the  Alexander  Pushkin  on  her  maiden 
voyage  undoubtedly  wui  be  to  toast  the 
dream  of  eventually  having  the  largest. 

■asAXiNa  Tm  ics 

The  North  AtlanUc  venture  ItseU  repre- 
senu  only  one  of  the  main  goaU.  For  the 
first  time  In  history,  Russia  will  be  a  full  and 
regular  parttdpant  In  the  Western  ocean's 
trade.  Actually,  the  entering  wedge  came  a 
yaar  ago  with  a  Soviet  Initiative  that  has 
gone  largely  unreoognlxed :  sending  ships  to 
Uoatieal  In  the  winter,  when  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  froaen  and  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poese  closed  to  shipping.  A  couple  of  Euro- 
pean shipping  lines  were  ahead  of  the  Soviet 
UntaB  la  pioneering  Montreal  as  a  year- 
RMmS  port.  They  had  xiaed  small,  tough 
veaeto.  but  the  shipping  world  was  atUl 
■kapttoal  when  the  Murmansk  Arctic  Steam- 
ship Une  announced  a  service  between  Mon- 
treal and  North  Sea  ports  with  three  7.800- 
ton  ships  that  were  virtually  icebreakers  and 
were  manned  by  veterans  in  Ice  navigation. 

This  was  merely  a  prelude.  For  example, 
the  Rusalana  have  now  entered  the  cruising 
bustnese.  A  itoter  ship  of  the  Pushkins.  the 
/nra  Franko,  which  entered  the  tourist  trade 
last  year,  Is  now  about  to  start  a  year's  char- 
ter with  the  nench  vacation  enterprise  Club 
MMlterran^e,  to  carry  Frenchmen  on  low- 
cost  cruises  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Caribbean.  Another  Russian  Uner  will  take 
British  schoolchildren  on  Scandinavian 
erutoes.  Fxuthermore.  Russia  also  expecu  to 
achieve  Its  goal  thU  year  of  moving  76  percent 
Of  lU  foreign  trade  In  lu  own  vessels.  It 
will  graduate  a  record  number  of  officers 
from  national  maritime  academlea.  Hun- 
dreds of  new  ships  wiu  enter  the  Soviet  mer- 
ohaat  marine,  and  several  new  shipping  serv- 
Icee  aie  to  be  started,  linking  Russia  with 
countries  with  which  it  has  not  traded  di- 
rectly. 

More  significantly,  the  Russians  are  deter- 
mined to  establish  in  1996  a  new  and  closer 
mercantile  association  with  European  coun- 
tries, parUcularly  Great  Britain,  whose  ex- 


perience as  operators  of  the  largest  merchant 
marine  in  the  world  they  eagerly  wish  to 
share. 

The  Soviet  credentials  to  the  western  ship- 
ping world  usually  arrive  in  the  form  of 
their  eminently  approachable  and  ebullient 
Minister  of  the  Merchant  rieet.  Victor  Baka- 
yev,  the  closest  Soviet  approximation  to  a 
dedicated  western  executive,  whose  great 
abilities  have  received  scant  appraisal  in  the 
West.  lAst  fall  he  was  dispatched  to  Lon- 
don to  explain  the  purposes  and  intentions 
of  the  Soviet  merchant  marine,  and  the  out- 
come was  one  of  the  more  remarkable  decla- 
rations of  cooperation  that  the  RuBslans  have 
ever  made. 

For  1966.  Bakayev  promised  the  opening 
of  a  northern  route  for  shipping  from  Europe 
to  the  Pacific,  to  be  maintained  by  a  Soviet 
atomic  Icebreaker;  he  approved  a  British  re- 
quest to  ship  metals  to  Iran  via  the  Trans- 
Russia  Canal:  and  he  announced  that  Russia 
would  Join  and  not  undermine  the  Atlantic 
shipping  conferences,  which  the  steamship 
lines  privately  form  to  regulate  passenger  and 
freight  rates.  "Russia  does  not  want  to  build 
up  her  merchant  navy  as  a  sort  of  monopoly 
with  certain  exclusive  rights."  Bakayev  as- 
serted, "and  so  we  do  not  propose  to  Ignore 
existing  international  organizations  for  co- 
operaUon  in  shipping." 

RXrUTlNG     MAHAN 

Bakayev  seems  to  have  remarkable  au- 
thority to  do  and  say  what  he  wishes.  If 
there  Is  flair  in  what  the  Russians  do  with 
their  merchant  marine,  It  undoubtedly  Is 
due  to  Bakayev.  He  more  than  any  other 
man  Is  responsible  for  its  creation.  The 
astonishing  fact  is  that  the  job  has  been 
done  mainly  during  the  past  5  years. 

In  a  celebrated  series  of  lectures  on  naval 
strategy  delivered  at  the  U.S.  Naval  War 
CoUege  at  Newport  during  the  closing  years 
of  the  last  century,  Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan, 
U.S.  Navy,  observed  the  fact  that  ■•  •  •  •  Rus- 
sia has  little  maritime  commerce,  at  least  In 
her  own  bottoms;  her  merchant  flag  Is  rarely 
seen;  she  •  •  •  can  In  no  sense  be  called 
a  maritime  nation." 

Less  than  10  years  ago.  Mahan's  remark 
remained  substantially  true.  Since  then 
Russia  has  moved  from  12th  to  7th  place 
among  the  maritime  nations.  It  has  ac- 
quired some  7  million  tons  of  shipping, 
most  of  It  modem  and  fast  and  superbly 
designed.  This  Is  being  added  to  at  a  rate 
of  more  than  a  million  tons  annually,  under 
a  20-year  series  of  plans  that  by  1980  will 
provide  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  fleet  of 
over  30  million  tons — the  equivalent  of  the 
BriUsh  merchant  marine  of  today.  By  that 
time,  depending  upon  what  the  Japanese 
do  with  their  own  ambitious  plans  for 
mercantile  expansion,  and  assuming  that  the 
preaeiit  rate  of  decline  of  Western  shipping 
continues,  the  Russians  may  have  the  largest 
and  most  modern  and  diversified  merchant 
fleet  afloat.  Indeed,  maritime  authorlUes 
here  In  London  regard  this  program  as  second 
only  to  the  Soviet  space  successes  In  political 
significance.  They  have  no  doubt  at  all 
that  the  merchant  fleet  will  be  Russia's  most 
powerful   economic   weapon    of    the    future. 

Unquestionably.  Russia's  ultimate  goal  is 
domination  of  world  trade.  But  even  If  it 
falls  to  attain  the  top  rank,  it  Is  sure  to  come 
pretty  close  to  It.  Moreover,  lu  effective 
power  in  this  area  both  now  and  for  the 
future  must  be  assessed  In  the  light  of  the 
fact  that  several  of  the  Eastern  European 
satellites  have  also  built  up  sizable  fleets  and 
shipbuilding  capacity,  notably  Poland  and 
East  Germany,  Rumania.  Bulgaria,  even 
landlocked  Hungary,  and  Czechoeiovakla 
(whose  flag  Is  being  increasingly  seen)  are 
also  expanding  rapidly.  The  Sovlet-bloc  na- 
tions now  operate  largely  ae  an  integrated 
maritime  unit,  pooling  their  shipping  serv- 
ices with  a  degree  of  harmony  that  they  do 
not  always  achieve  In  other  common  enter- 
prises. 
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Tugoelavla,  too.  has  an  Impressive  shlppUig 
Industry,  with  a  variety  of  services  through- 
out the  world;  but,  while  working  closely 
with  the  bloc,  which  assigns  it  large  ship- 
building  orders,  it  tends  to  go  its  own  way  in 
trade  Just  as  it  does  politically.  In  the  long 
run.  however,  maritime  Independence  may  be 
less  easy  to  maintain  than  political  autonomy, 
and  Yugoslavia  may  Join  rather  than  flght. 

The  shipbuilding  achievements  of  the  bloc 
are  Impressive:  the  Polish  yards  alone  have 
launched  3.5  million  tons  since  the  war,  and 
nearly  500  Polish-built  ships  are  sailing  under 
the  flags  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Indonesia 
Communist  China,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Switzerland, 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  India,  and  sur- 
prisingly. Britain  and  Prance.  But  far  more 
Interesting  is  the  diversity  of  shipping  serv- 
ices that  the  bloc  has  established. 

There  is  scarcely  a  trade  route  where  lu 
ships  don't  operate.  Russia  itself  now 
trades  in  its  own  bottoms  with  more  than 
60  nations.  Its  ships  are  sailing  from  Its 
Baltic,  Black  Sea,  and  Far  Eastern  ports  to 
all  parts  of  Asia.  Africa,  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  Caribbean,  South  America,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and.  Intensively,  to  both  coasts  of 
Canada.  Its  trawlers,  though  technically 
not  part  of  the  merchant  fleet,  are  seen 
everywhere,  off  Australia,  southwest  Africa, 
Newfoundland,  the  Antarctic. 

The  examples  of  the  bloc's  combined  mer- 
chant services  are  numerous.  Polish.  Czech, 
and  Russian  ships  provide  a  Joint  schedule 
between  Rumanian  ports  and  the  Middle 
East;  Polish.  East  German,  Czech,  and  Rus- 
sian ships  sail  to  West  Africa  from  East  Ger- 
man ports.  Between  Cuba  and  the  Baltic 
ply  Russian.  East  German,  Czech,  Polish. 
and  Hungarian  ships.  Polish  and  East  Ger- 
man vessels  operate  to  a  variety  of  African 
ports  not  Included  In  the  West  African  serv- 
ice. Polish  ships  also  run  Uner  services  to 
Mexico.  South  America,  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  the  Far  East.  By  1970  it  will  be  ex- 
ceptional to  enter  any  large  port  and  not 
encounter  several  of  the  bloc  flags. 

A    LECACT    OF    DtBTRTJST 

The  speed  and  success  of  this  Sovlet-bloc 
merchant  expansion  and  its  ingenious  In- 
sertion Into  the  trading  patterns  that  have 
been  virtual  Western  monopolies  for  5(X) 
years  was  scarcely  noticed  by  the  West  until 
recently.  Bedeviled  by  their  own  compli- 
cated rivalries  and  ruthless  competition, 
which  already  have  done  much  to  under- 
mine the  power  and  potential  of  the  tradi- 
tional maritime  powers,  particularly  Brit- 
ain, the  Western  nations  have  begun  to  se- 
riously assess  the  possible  consequences. 

Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping,  the  best 
known  international  authority,  puts  out  an- 
nually the  most  detailed  Information  avail- 
able on  Sovlet-bloc  shipping.  Considerable 
time  and  effort  are  required  to  evaluate  thU 
information,  since  Communist  statistics  are 
not  always  reliable  and  the  Soviet  bloc  does 
not  report  fxill  details  of  its  shipbuilding  to 
Lloyd's  for  publication,  as  almost  every  other 
nation  does.  Nonetheless  officials  of  Lloyd'i 
declare  their  InformaUon  to  be  a  "reasonably 
accurate  and  fairly  complete  picture."  They 
see  the  merchant  fleets  of  the  bloc  as  a 
"formidable  challenge"  whose  aim  Is  "to  cap- 
ture cargo  trade  held  previously  by  British 
and  other  lines." 

How  did  it  all  come  about?  Until  recently, 
a  Soviet  ship  almost  anywhere  was  a  novelty 
If  one  thought  at  all  of  a  Russian  ship  10 
years  ago.  the  Image  was  of  a  slow  coal- 
burning  bucket  crewed  In  part  by  deep- 
chested  Amazons.  The  arrival  of  a  Russian 
ship  always  provoked  the  question :  What  did 
they  want?  Were  they  really  coming  Just  for 
cargo?  It  is  hard  to  find  a  comparable  situ- 
ation in  world  history  when  the  fundamental 
motive  for  commerce  was  so  distrusted  in  ft 
major  power  since  Commodore  Perry  sailed 
into  Yedo  Bay.  The  swastika  fluttering  from 
a  Jackstair  might  have  been  regarded  with 
distaste,  but  no  one  ever  doubted  the  leglt- 
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nosey  of  the  Nasls'  Intent  to  trade.  Even  the 
Uner  Baltika  aboard  which  Khrushchev  trav- 
eled to  Anaerlca  (the  only  sizable  Russian 
merchantman  to  visit  this  continent  since 
the  war)  seemed  to  confirm  something  odd 
In  one's  concept  of  Russia  at  sea.  There  was 
s  quality  about  her,  some  stubborn  conven- 
tion In  her  lines,  that  seemed  distinctly 
Russian;  like  Russian  architecture,  she  clung 
to  some  noUon  of  the  indeterminate  pyast. 

Living  near  Gibraltar  during  the  past  2 
years,  I  have  been  watching  the  metamor- 
phosis almost  as  it  occiorred  and  can  appre- 
ciate the  bafflement  of  those  who  did  not 
expect  It. 

Gibraltar,  the  confluence  of  several  major 
Soviet  shipping  routes,  gets  more  Russian 
shipping  than  any  other  p)ort  outside  the 
Soviet  Union.  After  the  British  themselves, 
the  Russians  are  the  principal  users  of  the 
port;  and  their  whaling  fleet  has  been  knovm 
to  spend  S750,(X)0  In  a  few  days  on  Its  annual 
visit. 

The  new  Russian  merchantmen  look  as 
fine  as  anything  afloat.  Trawlers,  super- 
tankers, the  sall-tralnlng  ships,  freighters  of 
all  descripUon  and  size,  the  whaling  fleet, 
passenger  liners,  and  even  tugs  and  floating 
docks  pass  through  in  an  average  year.  Some 
vessels,  especially  tankers,  often  lie  at  anchor 
for  days,  to  no  discernible  purpose. 

The  flrst  major  step  In  building  this  fleet 
was  taken  when  a  6-year  plan  was  launched 
In  1956  to  provide  6  million  tons  of  shipping 
under  the  hammer  and  sickle  by  1960.  At 
the  end  of  the  war,  Russia  had  collected 
all  the  Axis  shipping  it  could  as  reparations 
and  had  clung  to  whatever  it  had  obtained 
under  lend-lease.  But  the  fleet  was  old  and 
slow  and  largely  decrepit.  In  1960  the  Soviet 
shipping  offlclals,  expanding  the  earlier  plan, 
designed  a  20-year  plan,  which  the  23d  Soviet 
Party  Congress  adopted  the  following  year. 
By  the  end  of  1962,  Russia  had  1.313  mer- 
chant vessels  with  a  total  g^oss  tonnage  of 
4.684,000,  an  Increase  of  618,000  toiu  over 
the  previous  year. 

The  Russians  seemed  obsessed  to  add  ton- 
nage from  every  possible  direction.  Their 
own  yards  were  humming  and  they  placed 
huge  orders  abroad  as  well,  with  Britain, 
Italy,  Holland,  Finland,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
West  as  well  as  East  Germany,  France,  and 
Japan.  At  one  point  In  1963  they  had  236 
■hips  under  construction  In  foreign  yards. 
In  May  1963,  Bakayev  told  Izvestia  that  two 
large-  or  medium-tonnage  ships  came  Into 
service  every  week  and  that  since  1063  the 
Soviet  merchant  fleet  had  Increased  by  160 
percent.  "By  1966."  he  said  then,  "we  shall 
have  enough  ships  to  cover  fully  all  our 
lorelgn  shipping  requirements." 

Typical  of  Moscow's  orders  from  foreign 
yards  were  2  big  ones  for  tankers,  26  each 
from  Finland  and  Yugoslavia.  Poland  got 
in  order  for  175  merchant  vessels  totaling 
1.6  million  tons  for  delivery  between  1966 
sad  1970. 


GREAT  DAY  FOR  THE  NATION: 
UNEMPLOYMENT  DOWN  TO  4  PER- 
CENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  the  time  for  throwing  our  hats  in  the 
air  and  bursting  our  buttons  for  pride 
In  the  showing  of  this  economy  of  ours. 

Yesterday  the  level  of  unemployment 
dropped  to  4  percent,  the  goal  set  by  this 
Nation  some  5  years  ago,  and  criticized 
by  many  as  being  impossible  of  attain- 
ment without  serious  Inflation. 

The  Nation  made  it.  And  Americans 
have  reason  to  be  grateful  that  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  admin- 
istrations played  a  big  role  in  achieving 
*he  goal. 


Yesterday  Secretary  Wlrtz  told  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  that  he  rec- 
ognized that  private  business  and  labor 
— the  private  sector  of  the  economy — 
deserve  the  lion  share  of  the  credit. 

Nevertheless  in  his  view — and  I  think 
all  falrmlnded  observers  would  agree — 
Government  policies  played  a  vital  cata- 
lytic part. 

Wlrtz  suggested  that  expansionary 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  contributed 
about  one-half  the  impetus  and  man- 
power training,  antipoverty,  educational 
and  civil  rights  programs — that  widened 
minority  opportunities — played  the 
other  half  of  the  Government  role. 

This  morning  Hobart  Rowen.  of  the 
Washington  Post,  raises  the  critical 
question  of  what  happens  to  the  old  4- 
percent  unemployment  goal. 

We  appear  to  be  still  using  it.  Our 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy  apparently  is 
tied  to  this  goal.  What  this  means  is 
that  the  so-called  high  employment  sur- 
plus is  measured  in  an  economy  with  a 
4-percent  unemployment  level.  K  the 
budget  would  produce  a  surplus  at  that 
level  the  amount  of  the  surplus  is  con- 
sidered fiscal  drag — It  slows  down  the 
economy. 

If  the  budget  would  produce  a  deficit — 
the  size  of  the  deficit — at  that  4-percent 
level  is  said  to  measure  the  real  expan- 
sionary effect  of  the  budget. 

Accordingly,  If  we  stick  to  the  4-per- 
cent goal  as  the  optimum — the  standard 
level  for  measuring  the  Impact  of  our 
budget  or  our  monetary  policy,  we  are 
obviously  loading  the  dice  for  a  more 
cautious,  restrained  fiscal  policy  than  if 
we  set  the  goal  at  3  V^  or  3  percent,  and 
try  to  bring  our  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  into  balEince  at  that  level. 

To  date  our  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Budget  Director  have  all  indicated 
to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  that 
they  prefer  to  stick  with  the  more  con- 
servative 4-percent  level. 

Secretary  Wlrtz — at  least  by  implica- 
tion— has  made  a  powerful  case,  which  I 
put  In  the  Record  yesterday,  for  going 
to  a  3  Va -percent  level  or  even  lower. 

This  is  a  decision  we  In  Congress 
should  consider.  The  kind  of  budget  we 
adopt,  the  kind  of  taxes  we  pass,  the 
kind  of  monetary  policy  we  encourage 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  follow  will 
all  be  seriously  Influenced  by  the  level 
of  unemployment — the  benchmark,  the 
target  we  shoot  at,  and  measure  our  per- 
formance by. 

Mr.  Hobart  Rowen  makes  a  number  of 
helpful  observations  on  this  problem  in 
today's  Post  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
J.F.K.'s  4-Percent  Goal  Now  Wottld  Be  S.3 

TO  3.4   PERCX^fT 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
Reduction  of  unemployment  to  4  percent 
Is  a  happy  landmark — there  Is  no  doubt  about 
that.  When  the  Jobless  total  was  around  7 
percent  at  the  start  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration, there  were  those  who  insisted  that 
any  reduction  In  the  Jobless  total  would 
show  up  In  a  wicked  inflation. 


Others  said  that  automation  had  frozen 
hundreds  of  thousands  out  of  Jobs,  that  no 
matter  how  much  the  economy  in  general 
improved,  there  would  conUnue  to  be  an 
overwhelming  structural  unemployment 
problem. 

They  were  wrong,  and  the  "aggregate  de- 
mand" economists  such  as  Walter  Heller  and 
Kermlt  Gordon  were  right. 

But  4-percent  unemployment  should  not 
be  confused  with  full  employment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  4-percent  unemploy- 
ment today  Is  not  even  the  same  thing  as 
the  4-p>ercent  unemployment  gotU  put  for- 
ward by  President  Kennedy  In   1962 

Actually,  as  the  recent  economic  report 
points  out,  the  economic  circumstances 
which  Kennedy  had  in  mind  In  1962  would 
now  work  out  to  an  unemployment  rate  of 
3.3  to  3.4  percent. 

The  report  Itself  does  not  use  the  33-  to 
3.4-percent  range,  but  In  a  little-noticed 
section  on  pages  76  and  76  of  the  report.  It 
provides  the  basic  arithmetic. 

Since  ease  of  attaining  any  unemployment 
goal  Is  enhanced  by  greater  education  of  the 
work  force,  the  advances  on  this  front  In 
recent  years  would  make  a  big  difference. 
Taking  the  higher  average  quality  of  the 
labor  force  Into  account,  the  CKA  estimates 
that  the  goal  should  be  reduced  0.4  percent. 

Partly  offsetting  better  educational  prep- 
aration Is  the  fact  that  there  are  more  In- 
experienced men  and  women  in  the  labor 
force.  This  would  raise  the  figure  by  0.1 
percent. 

Manpower  and  training  programs  are  be- 
ginning to  reduce  the  attainable  level  of  un- 
emplojrment.  both  by  raising  workers'  poten- 
tial, or  by  changing  their  labor  force  status. 
In  1966.  about  300,000  young  people  wlU  be 
In  special  work  and  training  programs.  If 
most  of  these  would  be  out  of  work,  the 
programs  have  the  effect  of  cutting  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  by  0.1  to  0.2  per- 
cent. 

Plzuilly,  the  Vietnam  drain  on  manpower 
has  a  direct  Impact,  measured  at  about  0.2 
percent. 

Taking  it  all  together,  the  4-percent  goal 
Kennedy  put  forward  will  not  therefore  be 
achieved  until  we  edge  below  3.6  percent. 

Having  come  this  far.  nonetheless.  Is  a 
gratifying  experience.  It  should  make  many 
economists  who  freely  predicted  wild  infla- 
tion at  any  level  below  5  percent  burn  their 
old  speeches. 


SCHLESINGER'S  "A  THOUSAND 
DAYS" 

Mr.  McGOVERN  Mr.  President,  In 
reviewing  the  notable  book  on  the  Ken- 
nedy years  by  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr., 
Mary  McGrory  writes : 

Two  men  are  vindicated  by  the  publication 
of  Arthur  Schleslnger.  Junior's  "A  Thousand 
Days."  One  Is  the  author,  who  Insisted, 
during  the  summer  furor  over  sensational 
snippets  published  In  Life  magazine,  that 
the  full  text  would  restore  his  good  name. 
The  other  Is  John  P.  Kennedy,  who  after  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  somewhat  grimly  directed  the 
Harvard  historian  to  keep  a  diary. 

For  Schleslngers  personal  memoir  is  his- 
tory after  all,  and  wonderfully  lively  history 
at  that. 

I  agree  with  Miss  McGrory.  Arthur 
Schleslnger,  who  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
at  an  early  age  for  his  notable  volume, 
"The  Age  of  Jackson,"  and  who  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  series  of  fascinating  volumes 
on  the  years  of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  has 
achieved  new  literary  and  historical  bril- 
liance with  his  volume  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  late  President  Kennedy. 
I  cannot  remember  any  other  book  in 
recent  years  that  has  been  so  corurfstently 
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•eelalmed  by  critical  reviewers  u  Mr. 
Schleslnger's  "A  Thousand  Days."  I 
agree  with  the  Time  magazine  reviewer 
who  concluded  that  the  former  presi- 
dential assistant  has  reconstructed  "the 
period  so  skillfully  that  the  result  is  not 
so  much  a  personal  memoir  as  a  pene- 
trating, balanced  ledger  of  the  Kennedy 
administration."  i  agree,  too,  with  the 
conclusion  of  Prof.  James  MacGregor 
Bums: 

ThU  U  Arthur  Schlwlnger's  beat  book.  A 
Bre»t  President  ba«  Xound — perhapa  he  delib- 
erately choae — a  great  historian. 

No  one  Interested  tn  the  life  of  our 
times  can  afford  to  Ignore  this  book. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  wide- 
spread Interest  in  the  life  and  the  con- 
tributions of  the  late  President  Kennedy 
and  In  view  of  the  unusual  acclaim  given 
Mr.  Schleslnger's  book.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  certain  selected  reviews  of 
this  volume  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reviews 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  London  Sunday  Ttmea, 
Nov.  28.   19651 

KjCNKrCST    IN    THB    ROUND 

(By  Sir  Alec  Douglaa-Home) 

The  ihock  and  horror  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's aoBaMlnaUon  Inevitably  overlaid  any 
calm  appreciation  of  his  life  and  works,  and 
even  now  the  title  of  this  book,  "A  Thou- 
nnd  Days,"  reminds  us  that  this  young  man 
but  Hashed  acroas  the  human  scene  like 
aome  flaming  meteor  and  was  gone. 

In  his  preaenutlon  of  the  man  and  the 
eventa  Mr.  Schlealnger  tells  the  tole  In  a  way 
which  Is  scholarly,  compelling  and  authen- 
tic. He  has  chosen  to  do  so  In  chronological 
order  from  the  complex  political  maneuver- 
Ings  which  accompany  the  choice  of  a  presi- 
dential candidate  to  the  climax  and  drama 
of  the  final  day  of  violence  and  death  That 
no  doubt  U  right;  It  reveals,  in  the  account 
of  the  Incidents  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  and  the 
meeting  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  Vienna, 
how  Kennedy  was  teeted  and  his  Preeldentlal 
mettle  proved. 

But  It  is  In  the  later  chapters — "In  the 
White  House."  "The  BuUy  Pulpit."  and 
"Down  Pennsylvania  Avenue" — that  the 
reader  begins  to  feel  the  magic  of  the  man 
and  to  understand  the  aecret  of  his  appeal  to 
oiilllons.  As  page  after  page  unfolds  his 
char»cter,  his  sympathy  with  ordinary  peo- 
ple and  their  preoccupation  with  the  prob- 
lems of  living  decent  dignified  Uvee  becomes 
apparent. 

Ha  not  only  expreaaed  their  problems  In 
vivid  and  often  stark  language,  but  he  was 
able  to  make  people  feel  that  he  would  bring 
the  prestige  and  authority  of  the  Prealdency 
and  the  power  of  the  Umted  Statea  to  their 
aid.  The  unemployed,  the  under-privileged, 
the  Negro,  the  hungry  and  all  those  who 
Uved  under  the  shadow  of  fear,  aaw  in  Ken- 
nedy one  who  meant  to  do  something  about 
their  troubles. 

Ur.  Schlealnger  certainly  goes  to  the  root 
of  the  matter  when  he  aays  that  "personal- 
ity" was  the  most  potent  Instrument  of  his 
Prwidentlal  authority.  On  one  occasion 
Kennedy  aald:  "I  suppose  that  If  you  had  to 
obooae  one  quality  to  have,  it  would  be  vital- 
ity." And  that  la  the  quaaty  which  perme- 
ate* these  pages. 

The  deacrlpUon  of  hU  PrealdenUal  term  as 
"Ixutlnct  with  action"  Is  fully  Justified.  But 
If  be  wsa  Impatient,  he  was  also,  as  Mr. 
Schtestnger  records,  a  "superb"  listener.  I 
notloed  on  many  occasions  his  quite  imusual 
abUlty  to  stand  back  from  a  problem  to  get 
It  IB  focus.     The  opinion  of  everyone  around 
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a  table  would  be  extracted  by  a  series  of  stac- 
cato questions  The  positions  of  his  own 
advisers  would  be  mercilessly  probed  Then, 
equipped  with  all  the  facta  and  arguments, 
he  took  time  to  make  his  decision,  and  when 
It  came  It  was  his  own  It  was  a  process 
which  gave  confidence  to  frlends^  and  allies. 

Being  of  Irish  extraction,  he  had  politics 
in  his  blood,  but  he  was  not  by  nature  parti- 
san. His  Instinct  told  him  that  nearly  all 
the  decisions  of  a  President  had  to  be  made 
on  behalf  of  the  Nation  or  by  reason  of 
America's  power  on  behalf  of  mankind.  He 
treated  them  so,  and  as  a  result  he  acquired, 
much  earlier  than  most,  the  stature  of  a 
statesman 

Mr.  SchJeslnger  selects,  as  Kennedy's  most 
powerful  weapon  on  the  home  front,  the  "vis- 
ion of  the  truly  clvUized  community  America 
might  become."  His  appeal  was  for  "qual- 
ity" in  American  life,  and  here  he  touched 
a  chord. 

His  technique  In  getting  his  way  was  un- 
usual if  not  unique.  He  sensed  an  under- 
lying discontent  and  sense  of  frustration  In 
society.  So  he  set  out  to  make  "ideas"  fash- 
ionable and  in  so  doing  to  release  the 
critical  faculty  of  the  Nation.  Self-crltl- 
cUm.  as  Mr.  Schlesinger  puts  it,  became  not 
only  legitimate  but  patriotic  "Modernity" 
became  popular.  The  intellectuals  and  the 
young  were  inspired  to  crusade. 

Early  in  the  story  we  see  the  combination 
of  the  realist  and  the  radical  reformer  at 
work:  in  t.he  appointment,  against  the  advice 
of  his  closest  political  associates,  of  Lyndon 
Johnson,  the  most  competent  and  success- 
ful of  practitioners  in  Congress,  as  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

In  the  controversial  selection  of  his  broth- 
er, RoBKBT,  as  Attorney  General,  and  after 
the  humiliating  confusion  of  the  Bay  of 
Pigs,  as  his  troubleshooter,  right-hand  man 
and  candid  friend. 

In  his  personal  selection  of  the  ablest 
young  men  he  could  find  from  the  universi- 
ties for  the  White  House  staff— a  move  which 
was  not  popular  with  the  Department  of 
State  but  which  produced  a  situation  in 
which  Kennedy  took  delight,  for  he  was  not 
averse  to  stimulation  by  friction  if  that 
brought  results  He  simply  would  not  ac- 
cept from  the  usual  official  channels  the 
traditional  postures  and  answers 

Foreign  and  defense  policy  offer  typical 
examples: 

"Each  believes  that  we  have  only  two 
choices,  appeasement  or  war,  suicide  or  sur- 
render, humiliation,  or  holocaust  to  be 
either  Red  or  dead, 

"Against  the  left  he  urged  the  Indlspens- 
abllity  of  strength,  against  the  right  the 
IndlspensabllUy  of  negotlatjon," 

He  was  not  afraid  to  enlist  the  advocate 
of  trial  by  strength.  Dean  Acheson.  and  to 
sit  him  down  at  the  table  with  the  patient 
seeke  s  for  the  middle  way,  Adlai  Stevenson 
and  Averel)  Harrlman:  and  from  that  clash 
of  temperaments  and  views  to  distill  a  policy 
which  was  new  but  American 

I  well  remember  how,  convinced  by  Mr. 
Harrlman,  he  reversed  traditional  American 
policy  m  Laos,  and  how  after  months  of 
sterile  argument  he  cut  through  the  official 
blocks  on  the  road  to  a  nuclear  test  ban  in 
the  atmosphere  In  this  he  listened  to  Mr. 
Harold  Macmillan,  was  convinced,  and  acted. 
Kennedy  sensed  that  the  pure  doctrine  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  revolution  was  on  the  de- 
cline and  Insisted  that  a  modus  vlvendl  with 
Russia  was  a  prime  American  interest.  He 
placed  America's  sympathy  firmly  on  the  side 
of  those  na Lions  who  were  urgently  seeking 
Independence — although  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  when  it  came  to  British  Oulana 
his  enthusiasm  was  controlled  And  on  these 
policies  he  stomped  his  own  mark  and 
changed  the  image  of  his  country  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world 

The  Bay  of  Pigs  was  baptism  by  fire.  The 
tale  at  muddle  and  inefBciency  caused  by  the 


separate  empire  buUdlng  of  the  CIA.  the 
General  Stoff.  and  the  Stote  Department 
makes  almost  Incredible  reading. 

It  hit  the  young  President  like  a  hammer 
The  conclusion  Is  Inescapable  that  given 
more  experience  Kennedy  would  have  vetoed 
the  expedition,  doomed  to  faUure  from  the 
start. 

Much  Interest  In  Mr.  Schleslnger's  tole  lies 
in  the  manner  of  Ito  handling  of  this  episode 
particularly  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
evento.  At  one  stoge  in  the  endless  discus- 
sions, Mr.  Schlesinger  records  the  President 
as  asking,  "What  Is  prestige?"  "Is  it  the 
shadow  or  the  substonce  of  power?  We  are 
going  to  work  on  the  substonce  of  power" 
Soon  he  was  to  face  the  test.  He  had  not 
yet  quite  found  his  touch,  or  he  would  not 
have  exposed  himself  to  a  meeting  with  Mr. 
Khrushchev  so  early  in  his  career. 

I  doubt  if  historians  will  deal  so  kindly 
with  this  episode  as  Mr.  Schlesinger  does. 
He  holds  that  it  educated  Kennedy;  but  if.  as 
I  suspect,  it  led  some  of  the  Russian  leaders 
to  underestimate  the  President  of  the  United 
Stotes,  a  heavy  price  was  still  to  be  paid. 
Nevertheless  the  lessons  stood  him  in  good 
stead  when  the  crunch  with  the  Soviet 
Union  came. 

It  seemed  that  this  had  arrived  over  Ber- 
lin. Mr.  Macmillan  was  very  close  to  the 
President's  thoughto  throughout  those  anxi- 
ous months.  Kennedy  was  In  a  dilemma. 
He  felt  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  might  interpret 
a  reluctonce  by  the  United  Stotes  to  wage 
nuclear  war  as  a  loss  of  nerve.  But  he  knew 
too  how  easy  it  would  be  to  "drive  the  crisis 
beyond  the  point  of  no  return."  With  great 
sltlU  he  blended  a  Judicious  and  sufficient 
show  of  force  and  a  publicly  stoted  willing- 
ness to  negotiate.  Nothing  he  said  was  un- 
negotlable  except  "the  dignity  of  free  men." 
Khrushchev  understood  this  language;  he 
built  the  wall  and  that  crisis  turned  the 
corner. 

But  for  the  United  Stotes  the  real  test  was 
yet  to  come.  In  grim  and  urgent  form.  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  decision  to  put  nuclear  mis- 
siles into  Cuba  represented  the  "supreme 
probe  of  American  Intentions."  Kennedy 
Immediately  recognized  It  for  what  it  wai. 
He  said  at  once,  "The  United  States  must 
bring  this  to  an  end,"  and  not  once  there- 
after did  he  waver.  Deliberately  he  chose 
blockade  rather  than  Intervention.  True  to 
his  character  he  had  given  himself  and  his 
antagonist  time  in  which  sanity  could  pre- 
vail. At  the  moment  of  supreme  trial  he  un- 
derstood the  strength  and  discretions  of 
power. 

Every  page  of  the  narrative  reveals  Ken- 
nedy as  a  man  of  acute  perception  and  big 
Ideas.  Neither  Castro  In  Cuba  nor  the  Com- 
munists In  Russia  were  to  him  the  funda- 
mental problems,  but  the  conditions  which 
brought  them  Into  being.  The  result  was 
the  launching  of  such  campaigns  as  "Food 
for  Peace"  and  the  "Peace  Mission  "  which 
did  so  much  to  change  the  traditional  pic- 
ture of  America  In  Asia  and  In  Africa.  His 
theme  was  the  "dignity"  of  man  and  the 
"UbM-ty"  of  man,  and  that  Is  why  he  threw 
the  Federal  power  on  the  side  of  Civil  Rights 
for  American  Negroes  and  made  this  the  first 
of  his  domestic  tasks.  That  is  why  he  gave 
the  moral  and  economic  support  in  full  scale 
to  those  countries  who  had  gained  their 
Independence.    His  sympathy  was  universal 

This  book  Is  "Instant  history,"  and  Inevi- 
tobly  subject  to  the  charge  that  the  critical 
faculty  Is  clouded  by  emotion.  Mr.  Schles- 
inger Is  only  human  and  would  doubtless 
plead  guilty.  But  from  all  I  knew  of  Ken- 
nedy the  portrait  is  true  of  the  President 
the  public  servant,  the  husband  supported 
at  all  times  by  his  tolented  wife,  the  friend- 
serious  and  grave,  witty  and  gay,  Inevltobly 
the  reader  will  be  havmted  by  the  might- 
have-beens,  but  on  any  reckoning,  Ken- 
nedy's was  a  life  of  rare  quality  and  achieve- 
ment. 
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[From  the  New  York  Tlmee  Book  Review. 
Nov.  28,  1965] 
J.F,K,:  A  Memoir  and  More 
(By  James  MacGregor  Burns) 

More  than  any  other  people,  perhaps, 
Americans  like  to  leave  Issues  to  the  verdict 
of  history.  When  some  problem  seems  too 
opaque  or  some  leader  too  Inscrutoble,  we 
comfort  ourselves  with  the  thought  that 
some  day  the  historians  will  decide  the  merits 
of  the  case  or  toke  the  final  measure  of  the 
man.  The  trouble  is  that  historians  never 
come  in  with  a  final  verdict;  usually  they 
are  a  hung  Jury.  History  Is  written  by  the 
survivors — but  new  generations  bring  new 
survivors. 

The  great  historian  combines  the  feel  and 
Immediacy  of  the  participant  with  the  dis- 
tance and  perspective  of  the  critic  who  can 
put  events  in  their  broadest  context;  top 
wide  sources  of  data  and  Judgment,  and 
enjoy  all  the  blessings  of  hindsight.  He 
can  accompany  the  main  actors  down  the 
rutted,  twisting  road  and  feel — as  well  as 
record — the  bumps  and  turns.  But  he  can 
also  step  back,  and.  with  his  fellow  histori- 
ans as  his  Jealous  and  watchful  constituency, 
he  can  gain  a  perspective  that  sees  a  man 
and  his  era  against  the  long  prolog  and 
epilog  of  events. 

Such  a  historian  is  rare,  I  doubt  that 
Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr..  with  all  his  self-con- 
fidence, expected  at  the  outset  that  he  would 
write  virtually  a  history  of  the  age  of  Ken- 
nedy, He  describes  his  work  a,s  a  "personal 
memoir  by  one  who  served  in  the  White 
Hou.<;e  during  the  Kennedy  years,"  and  one 
notes  that  he  faithfully  records  his  own  back- 
ground {OS.S.,  Stevenson  aid,  etc)  and 
his  own  White  House  activities  (mainly  for- 
eign relations)  as  well  as  his  chief's.  His 
work  ends  up,  however,  as  a  remarkable  feat 
of  scholarship  and  writing,  set  in  the  widest 
historical  and  intellectual  frame — and  all 
the  more  astounding  for  having  been  written 
in  something  less  than  18  months. 

It  is  exciting  in  this  book  to  see  the  his- 
torian take  over,  to  see  the  mere  chronicler 
of  events,  at  first  content  to  use  his  limited 
and  staccato  exposure  to  great  events,  give 
way  to  the  scholar  of  contemporary  America, 
Certainly  Schleslnger's  presence  in  the  White 
House  helped  give  him  Verstehen — that  qual- 
ity of  being  able  to  feel  one's  way  into  com- 
plex situations  and  to  know,  if  not  how 
things  were  done,  how  they  could  not  have 
been  done. 

Tet  I  think  that  Schleslnger's  achievement 
Is  due  less  to  his  having  been  a  member  of 
the  Kennedy  White  House  than  being  a 
member  of  the  Kennedy  era.  He  shared 
with  Kennedy,  though  from  a  different  per- 
spective, the  worlds  of  Boston,  Harvard,  mil- 
itary power.  State  and  national  politics,  con- 
vention rooms,  Washington.  Like  Kennedy, 
he  was  born  during  World  War  I,  came  of  age 
in  the  great  depression,  knew,  admired,  and 
criticized  the  New  Deal,  rejected  many  of  the 
old  liberal  stereotypes,  suffered  through  the 
platitudes  of  the  Elsenhower  years  and  em- 
braced the  politics  of  modernity. 

In  this  long  volume  Schlesinger  has  caught 
both  the  sweep  and  the  ferment  of  the  thou- 
sand days.  He  has  chronicled  Kennedy's  long 
M>d  skillful  nomination  campaign,  the  battle 
with  Nixon,  the  feverish  preparations  for 
offlce,  the  scintillating  inaugural  days,  and 
toen  the  burdens  of  power — Latin  America, 
Berlin,  southeast  Asia,  Africa,  and  always 
Moscow  and  Peiping;  and  at  home,  economic 
fwovery,  the  civil  righto  revolution,  the  fight 
With  big  steel,  and  all  the  rest.  Nor  does  he 
Ignore  the  disappointments — the  burning 
humiliation  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  the  frus- 
trations on  Capitol  Hill,  and  the  immovabil- 
ity-~as  Schlesinger  sees  It— of  the  bureauc- 
'»CT  In  general  and  of  the  Stote  Department 
»ery  much  In  particular. 

The  chronicle  Is  fresh,  vivid,  and  Informa- 
«ve.  but  what  the  historian  has  done  la  to 


recreate  the  historical,  political,  and  personal 
context  in  which  the  evento  take  place.  He 
reaches  back  into  the  Truman  and  Eisen- 
hower years  to  dissect  the  web  of  forces  that 
variously  empowered  and  constrained  the  ad- 
ministration. He  has  a  sure  grasp  of  the 
party  rivalries,  factional  quarrels,  intellec- 
tual, and  policy  differences  and  quirks  of 
personality  in  which  Issues  and  policies  were 
entangled. 

His  closeness  to  White  House  aids,  bu- 
reaucrats, and  congressional  politicians  has 
not  dulled  the  author's  ability  or  willing- 
ness to  portray  them  In  diamond-bright 
vignettes.  The  result  is  a  continuously  fas- 
cinating but  almost  encyclopedic  treatment 
not  only  of  the  big  events  and  of  the  less 
crucial  but  still  instructive  topics  like  Laos, 
the  Congo,  the  Skybolt  missile  mixup,  Santo 
Domingo  (Kennedy  came  close  to  occupying 
It),  Goa,  and  even  relations  with  South 
Africa, 

Thus  the  United  Nations:  "Not  until  I 
began  making  regular  visits  to  that  great 
glass  tower  glittering  above  the  East  River 
did  I  start  to  grasp  the  intensity  of  the  UN 
life.  It  was  a  world  of  ite  own,  separate, 
self-contained,  and  in  chronic  crisis,  where 
a  dozen  unrelated  emergencies  might  explode 
at  once,  demanding  immediate  reactions 
acrofs  the  government  and  decisions  (or  at 
least  speeches)  in  New  York,  It  had  ito  own 
ethos,  Ito  own  rules,  and  Ite  own  language: 
delegates  would  argue  Interminably  over 
whether  to  'noto'  or  to  'reaffirm'  a  past  reso- 
lution, to  'deplore'  or  'regret'  or  'condenm'  a 
present  action,  •  •  •  Stevenson,  presiding 
over  this  hectic  outpost  in  American  diplo- 
macy, had  a  far  more  arduous  and  exhaiast- 
Ing  job  than  most  Washlngtonians  appreci- 
ated; and,  because  he  had  the  grace  of 
making  everything  look  easy  and  the  habit 
of  disparaging  his  own  success,  people  in 
Washington  did  not  realize  how  superbly 
he  was  discharging  an  Impossible  assign- 
ment," 

Nehru:  By  1961  "Nehru,  alas,  was  no  longer 
the  man  he  had  once  been.  It  has  all  gone 
on  too  long,  the  fathership  of  his  country, 
the  rambling,  paternal  speeches  to  his  flock! 
the  tired  aristocratic  dUdaln  In  New  Delhi, 
the  Left  Book  Club  platitudes  when  his  face 
was  turned  to  the  world.  His  strength  was 
falling,  and  he  retained  control  more  by 
momentum  of  the  past  than  by  mastery  of 
the  present," 

The  difficulty  of  opposing  the  Bay  of  Pigs : 
"The  advocates  of  the  adventure  had  a  rhe- 
torical advantage.  They  could  strike  virile 
poses  and  talk  of  tonglble  things — firepower, 
alrstrlkes,  landing  craft  and  so  on.  To 
oppose  the  plan,  one  had  to  invoke  intangi- 
bles— the  moral  position  of  the  United  Stotes, 
the  reputation  of  the  President,  the  response 
of  the  United  Nations,  'world  public  opinion' 
and  other  such  odious  concepte." 

Robert  Kennedy:  "When,  to  the  general 
indignation  of  the  bar  and  press,  he  was 
appointed  Attorney  General,  he  was  widely 
regarded  as  a  ruthless  and  power  hungry 
young  man  devoid  of  principle  or  scruple. 
Indifferent  to  personal  freedom  or  public 
right,  who  saw  life  in  rigidly  personal  and 
moralistic  terms.  •  •  •  And  Bobby's  public 
bearing — the  ominous  manner,  the  knock- 
the-chlp-off-my-shoulder  look,  the  stony 
blue  eyes,  clenched  teeth,  tort,  monosyllabic 
tongue — did  not  especially  dispel  the  picture 
of  a  rough  young  man  suddenly  given  na- 
tional authority.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case 
In  contemporary  American  politics  where 
there  has  seemed  to  me  a  greater  discrepancy 
between  the  myth  and  the  man." 

It  Is  not  accldentol  that  these  examples 
relate  mainly  to  foreign  affairs,  for  so  does 
the  book.  Schlesinger,  being  "only  Irregu- 
larly involved"  In  domestic  matters,  felt  that 
he  had  less  to  say  about  them.  This  con- 
clusion stemmed  from  a  mistaken  premise, 
as  I  see  It.  that  the  author  could  describe 
best  what   he   had    most   witnessed.     Here 


again.  Schlealnger  the  historian  Is  not  de- 
pendent on  Schlealnger  the  White  House  aid. 

He  handles  domestic  policies  and  politics 
superbly  when  he  finally  comes  to  them,  but 
the  treatment  U  relatively  too  brief  Schles- 
inger makes  perceptive  judgmento  about 
Kennedys  relations  with  Congress,  the  radi- 
cal right,  various  groups  and  personages  of 
the  left,  the  leadership  of  latwr,  the  intel- 
lectuals— but  there  Is  simply  not  enough 
background  and  depth.  Incredibly,  this  long 
book  Is  not  long  enough.  Or  perhaps  It 
should  be  in  two  or  even  three  volumes  to 
do  Justice  to  the  age  of  Kennedy, 

What  manner  of  man  emerges  from  these 
pages?  Clearly  Kennedy  was  a  hero  to 
Schlesinger  as  he  was.  evidently,  to  all  his 
friends  and  aids  (we  have  yet  to  hear  from 
his  valet).  Like  other  biographers,  Schles- 
inger was  struck  by  Kennedy's  detochment. 
coolness,  restraint,  self-control,  distoste  for 
emotional  display.  But  these  qualities  he 
feels,  overlay  deep  feelings.  Involvement 
commitment. 

The  President  feared  to  make  an  unneces- 
sary display  of  himself,  to  seem  to  be  his- 
trionic or  corny.  He  saw  no  sense  In 
knock-down  and  drag-out  flghto  if  he  did  not 
win  them,  "There  is  no  sense."  he  said 
raising  hell,  and  then  not  being  successful 
There  is  no  sense  in  putting  the  office  of  the 
Presidency  on  the  line  on  an  issue,  and  then 
being  defeated,"  He  would  rather  compro- 
mise and  win  a  bill  than  lose  dramatically 
and  win  a  heightened  moral  issue 

Kennedy  regarded  crowds  as  irrational  the 
author  says.  He  did  not  want  to  play  on  a 
mobs  emotions,  as  Franklin  Roosevelt  had 
done  so  brilliantly  and  demogoglcally  in  his 
Madison  Square  Garden  speech  at  the  climax 
of  the  election  of  1936,     He  was  fearful  of 

Capitol  Hill  (but  pleased  when  the  rally 
around  the  Uncoln  Memorial  turned  out  to 
be  one  of  the  most  luminous  momento  In  the 
Nation  6  life) ,  He  violated  his  own  restraint 
only  once.  In  Beriin  ("Ich  bin  ein  Beriiner") 
and  was  afterward  worried  about  it  Why 
this  fear  of  arousing  mass  feeling,  of  using 
popular  emotion  as  a  tool  in  politics' 
th,  *  author  finds  a  more  basic  reason  for 
th  .s  quality  than  the  usual  explanations  of 
rationalism  or  pragmatism.  The  "basic 
source  may  have  been  an  acute  and  an- 
guished sei^e  of  the  fragility  of  the  mem- 
branes of  civilization,  stretched  so  thin  over 
a  nation  so  disparate  In  lu  composition,  so 
tense  in  its  Interior  relationships,  so  cun- 
ningly enmeshed  In  underground  fears  and 
A?ht^?.'?^ff'  ^  entrapped  by  history  in  the 
ethos  of  violence."  It  was  this  kind  of  sensi- 
tivity that  Kennedy  brought  to  civil  righto 
His  relation  to  this  Issue  In  the  1950's  the 
author  suggests,  was  more  a  matter  of  In- 
tellectual and  political  commitment  than  of 
emotional  Identification, 

By  the  I960's  American  Negroes  were  in  a 
state  of  semire volution.  Kenned v  used  a 
wide  array  of  executive  powers,  but  he  used 
them  slowly  and  prudently,  and  he  did  not 
come  to  command  the  Nation's  mood  and 
conscience,  as  Franklin  Roosevelt  had  done 
in  coping  with  protest  born  of  depression 
A  sweeping  revolutionary  force  is  pressed 
Into  a  narrow  tunnel,"  Martin  Luther  King 
complained.  Only  after  the  crises  in  Oxford 
and  Jackson  and  countlees  other  southern 
towns  did  the  President  toke  hU  place  in  the 
Negro  revolution. 

Schleringer  feels  that  his  timing  was 
right— that  the  President  could  act  only  after 
the  Nation's  attention  was  focused  on  chll 
rights.  Some  Negro  leaders  still  believe  that 
Kennedy  should  have  moved  earlier  and  more 
boldly— that  the  leader  must  set  in  advance 
the  moral  tone  that  wlU  Inform  a  people's 
perspective  and  In  turn  strengthen  the  Presi- 
dent's hand. 

History  will  continue  to  render  verdlcto  on 
such  questions,  as  we  try  to  learn  more  about 
the  Interrelations  of  Presidential  needs    the 
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paopto'i  mootU,  aad  tb«  pollUCAl  prooM*. 
HUtory  will  alao  bring  new  eTaluatlona  of 
KaoBadT  the  num.  tm  we  be«r  more,  for  ex- 
ample, from  the  "Irlah  mafU"  typea  who  saw 
Kannadya  robuat,  aartby.  and  leaa  cerebral 
aide.  Hlatory  will  reaaaaaa  both  the  tbou- 
aand  days  and  "The  Tboua&nd  Days."  But  I 
will  offer  one  man'a  verdict  now.  Thla  la 
Arthur  Schleainger'i  best  book.  A  great 
Prealdent  haa  found — perbapa  he  deliberately 
choaa — a  great  historian. 

IProm  the  New  York  Timea,  Nov.  34,  ISSSJ 

A  ICAomncnrr  HiaroBT 

(By  Slot  Premont-Smlth ) 

With  appropriate  bows,  nods,  and  yawns 
to  other  scrlbaa.  InUmate  recollectors  and 
eulogists  of  the  Kennedy  era — this  Is  the 
book  we  have  aU  been  waiting  for.  Our  high 
anticipation  has  been  more  than  Justified. 

In  "A  Thousand  Days."  Arthur  M.  Schles- 
Inger.  Jr.  has  produced  an  original,  fresh, 
vivid,  penetrating,  and  totally  abaorblng 
book  that  la  at  once  a  masterly  literary 
achievemant  and  a  work  of  major  historical 
significance.  It  doea  not  seem  likely  that 
a  batter,  mora  readable,  more  Insightful  ac- 
count of  the  Kennedy  administration  will 
soon  be  written — certainly  not  one  written 
from  the  aame  double  vantage  point,  or  with 
the  same  candid  and  wry  awareness  of  the 
occaalonally  conflicting  demands  of  personal 
memoir  and  historical  accuracy. 

Mr.  Bchlealnger  Is  generally  considered  one 
of  the  Nation's  three  or  four  ablest  historians. 
He  la  of  oourae  bast  known  for  "The  Age 
of  Jackson"  (IMS),  which  revised  Jackson- 
Ian  studlaa  and  won  him  a  Pulitzer,  and  for 
the  three-volume  (so  far)  "Age  of  Roose- 
velt." But  he  has  never  been  an  academic 
In  the  usual  sense. 

Long  before  he  Joined  Prealdent  Kennedy's 
White  House  staff  in  January  1061.  as  Spe- 
cial Asaistant  (concentrating  in  foreign  af- 
fairs) and  "realdent  intellectual."  Mr.  Schlea- 
inger  was  deeply  involved  in  partisan  poli- 
ties. He  worked  In  both  Stevenson  presi- 
dential campalgna.  helped  direct  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action,  and  has  over  the 
years  Interlarded  his  historical  works  with 
such  polemical  books  as  "The  Vital  Center" 
and  "The  PoUtlca  of  Hope."  In  short,  Mr. 
Bchlealnger  la  an  activist — and  a  controversial 
one  at  that. 

Thua  the  moat  obvious  question  about  "A 
Thouaand  Days  '  la:  How  objective  can  a  his- 
torian be  about  events  In  which  he  took 
part?  Mr.  Schlaalngar's  anawer  Is  frank  and 
convincing.  In  the  first  place,  truth,  not  ob- 
jectivity. Is  the  historian's  goal.  In  the  sec- 
ond, there  Is  no  reason  to  aaaume  that  one's 
perception  of  truth  Is  enhanced  by  remote- 
naaa  from  events.  In  place  or  time. 

In  the  third  place,  one  must  rely  in  (uiy 
case  on  the  Integrity  of  one's  mind — the  ques- 
tioning of  attltudea,  biases,  sources,  and  the 
gaining  of  perspective,  are  not  physical 
actlvltlea:  they  are  Intellectual  onea.  and  no 
matter  what  the  historian  Is  studying,  the 
same  mental  oparatlona  muat  take  place. 

Mr.  Sehlaalnger's  own  role  in  the  Kennedy 
admlntetn^ttoD  (and  bo  doean't  overstate  It) 
abould  ba  no  hindrance  to  his  role  as  histo- 
rian, and.  In  faot.  It  isn't.  To  verify,  enlarge 
upon  and  oooadonally,  one  aosumes.  contra- 
dict bia  own  raooUaetlons  and  Impreaslona. 
Mr.  Bchlealnger  baa  done  a  prodlgloua  job  of 
Tsaearoh  and  Interviewing.  And  beyond  in- 
tagrlty,  vlaoroQsneaa,  and  grace  of  mind,  he 
baa  brought  to  thla  book  both  ceat  for  drama 
and  a  abarp,  Iroolc,  aaU-dafiatlng  humor  not 
unUka  tba  Praatdanfa  own. 

Tba  raauU  la  a  history  that  la  authorlta- 
tlT*— m  tba  aaaaa  of  aaemlng  aa  near,  aa  In- 
elualva  at.  tba  truth  aa  la  now  poaalbla— and 
oandtdly  oraatlva.  or  raereatlve.  out  of  per- 
aooal  Involvement.  More  oonvinctngly  than 
anyone  alaa.  Mr.  Hnhlaalngar  baa  oonveyed 
tba  exoltamMit,  hufltla-buaUa  oonfuaktn, 
ct  oomradaahlp,   tba  perloda   of  eu- 


phoria, and  near-despair,  the  gaiety  and 
driving  energy  that  illuminated  Washing- 
ton's atmoepkhere  for  nearly  3  years. 

And  yet  this  is  In  no  way  sloppily  done. 
(The  famous  poet-Bay  of  Pigs  bedroom  weep- 
ing scene  Is  gone — which  shows  one  advan- 
tage of  otherwise  terribly  distorting  prepub- 
llcatlon  serial  laatlon.  The  book  was  tried 
out.  as  It  were,  on  the  stage  of  Life  maga- 
zine before  opening  at  the  Houghton  MUBln.) 

The  portrait  of  John  P  Kennedy  Is  more 
robust  than  reverential — he  laughs,  Is  skeptl- 
oal,  gete  angry,  swears,  makee  errors — things 
an  loon  never  does.  And  we  see  him  also  as 
a  man  fascinated  with  Ideas,  people,  power, 
and  how  It  can  and  should  be  Implemented. 
Among  other  things,  this  book  glvee  us  back 
a  sense  of  the  person  Prealdent  Kennedy 
really  was.  In  Interests,  as  well  aa  In  modes 
of  thought  he  and  his  aid  were  not  far 
apart — which  may  have  been  Mr.  Schlesln- 
ger's  greatest  single  clrcumatantlal  advan- 
tage as  historian  of  the  Kennedy  era. 

"A  Thousand  Days"  covers.  In  a  sweeping, 
suspenseful  narrative,  all  the  main  events 
and  many  minor  ones.  Its  portraits  of  the 
actors  are  full  and  brllUanUy  Incisive  (one 
hopee  the  prattle  over  those  less  than  flatter- 
ing has  now  subsided).  But  the  overriding 
Interests  are  in  the  hows  and  whys  of  politi- 
cal power  as  the  Kennedy  administration 
came,  not  without  considerable  anguish,  to 
understand  and  effectively  employ  It — and  In 
the  goals  at  Government  and  society  that  so 
characterized  and  shone  upon  that  time. 
With  these  themes  aa  with  virtually  every- 
thing else  In  this  magnlflclent  book,  Mr. 
Schleslnger  demonstrates  how  great  hlatory 
Is  conceived  and  written. 

(Prom  the  New  Republic.  Dec.  4,   1965) 

SCHLESINGEK'S   KENNEDY 

(By  John  M.  Blum) 

Por  Andrew  Jackson,  so  we  learned  from 
Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.  the  sun  broke 
through  the  clouds  as  he  set  out  for  his 
Inauguration;  for  tVanklln  Roosevelt,  the 
mist  and  wind  under  a  sullen  sky  were  wit- 
ness to  the  Nation's  applause  for  buoyant 
call  to  action:  for  John  P.  Kennedy,  Schlesln- 
ger tells  us  how,  "It  all  began  In  the  cold," 
as  so  soon  thereafter  It  was  all  so  tragically 
to  end.  In  "A  Thousand  Days."  Schleslnger. 
as  he  did  before  for  Jackson  and  for  Roose- 
velt, brings  his  sure  knowledge,  his  lucid 
prose,  and  his  unmatched  gift  for  under- 
standing the  endless  adventure  of  governing 
men  to  the  analysis  of  the  administration  of 
a  great  President.  The  book.  Schleslnger  says 
at  the  outset.  Is  "not  a  comprehensive  history 
of  the  Kennedy  Presidency  It  Is  a  personal 
memoir."  But  the  Intensity  of  the  author's 
personal  experience  with  Kennedy  does  not. 
In  spite  of  the  disclaimer,  diminish  the  range, 
the  quality,  and  the  authority  of  the  history 
recorded.  Schlestnger's  Is  the  first  account 
of  the  Kennedy  years  to  catch  and  convey 
the  spirit  and  the  style  of  the  New  Frontier 
and  Its  leader.  It  will  be  for  many  years  the 
account  against  which  all  others  must  be 
measured,  and  on  which  all  others  will  In 
some  degree  depend. 

Kennedy,  as  Schleslnger  portrays  him. 
served  both  as  the  agent  and  the  symbol  for 
an  Indispensable  reformation  of  public 
policies  as  those  policlea  were  made  and  ap- 
plied and  understood  at  home  and  abroad. 
"Let  us."  the  President  said  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progreas,  as  by  Implication  he  often  said 
of  bis  own  country,  "let  us  once  again  trans- 
form the  American  continent  Into  a  vaat 
crucible  of  revolutionary  ideas  and  efforts — a 
tribute  to  the  power  of  the  creaOve  energies 
of  free  men  and  women — an  example  to  all 
the  world  that  liberty  and  progress  walk  hand 
In  hand."  The  Kennedy  whom  Schleslnger 
reveals  believed  In  those  poeslblllUea  and 
dedicated  hinuelf  to  their  fuifUlment.  He 
did  so  even  though  his  political  perceptions 
told  him  bow  perilously  slow  the  course  of 
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progress  had  to  be,  and — more  important- 
even  though  his  reading  of  history  and  hij 
consequent  sense  of  Irony  reminded  him  al- 
ways  of  the  distance  that  lay  between  the 
noblest,  most  vigorous  Intentions  and  their 
Invariably  leaser  products.  That  sense  of 
Irony  contributed  to  Kennedy's  humor,  which 
he  wryly  turned  against  himself,  without  in 
the  least  reducing  Kennedy's  stamina,  bom 
partly  of  rare  courage,  partly  of  confidence, 
and  essential  to  his  imperturbability  in  crlala. 
Irony  has  meaning  only  to  man  thinking 
only  to  an  Intellectxial,  and  Kennedy,  at 
Schleslnger  demonstrates,  was  the  most  In- 
cisive Intellectual  of  the  whole  brilliant 
galaxy  of  men  whom  he  summoned  to  hla 
side.  More  than  any  one  of  them,  he  com- 
manded the  entire  array  of  difficult  subject* 
to  which  he  adverted.  Yet  Kennedy,  even 
m  repose,  exuded  the  poised  grace  of  a  man 
trained  and  resolved  to  act.  His  command 
of  his  mind— thorough  In  its  Instruction, 
Jugular  In  Its  drive  to  the  essence  of  a  prob- 
leni — whetted  his  Impatience  to  be  on  with 
his  tasks.  The  Impulse  to  action,  the  swift 
concentration  on  the  practicable,  the  mis- 
trust of  the  rhetoric  of  idealism,  the  unhesi- 
tating recourse  when  circumstances  so  indi- 
cated to  the  power  of  the  military  or  of  the 
Irish  Mafla— all  these  led  some  Intellectuals, 
particularly  those  who  did  not  know  Kennedy 
or  who  disagreed  with  him.  to  misread  his 
high  piirpose  and  to  underrate  his  arresting 
capablUtles.  to  disown  their  closest  kin  to 
hold  the  Presidency  since  the  time  of  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Por  his  part.  Kennedy  was  hurt  and  puzzled 
when  Intelligent  but  cloUtered  men  In  i960 
found  him  neither  less  nor  more  than  Rich- 
ard Nixon.  Aa  Schleslnger  observes,  2  years 
later  l.o  one  could  properly  any  longer  con- 
f\ise  the  adversaries;  Kennedy  in  office  had 
proved  his  right  to  the  margin  of  support  the 
electorate  ultimately  awarded  to  his  suc- 
cessor. 

Schleslnger's  vignettes  serve  the  New  Fron- 
tiersmen well,  especially  Averell  Harrlman, 
whose  wise  and  selfless  engagement  merited 
the  unstinted  admiration  It  receives.  Some 
30  years  the  senior  of  most  of  his  colleagues, 
Harrlman  nonetheless  shared  their  ebullient 
youth.  Adlal  Stevenson,  as  Schleslnger  por- 
trays him,  was  less  at  home  In  Kennedy's 
Washington,  but  the  picture  of  Stevenson 
that  emerges  captures  his  spirit,  even  though 
Schleslnger  ruefully  admits  the  continual 
uneasiness  of  Stevenson's  relationship  with 
Kennedy.  A  lesser  President  might  have 
failed  to  enlist  Stevenson  in  the  common 
cause  which  the  older  man  had  defined  and 
clarified  while  the  younger  was  preparing 
himself  for  the  responsibilities  of  power 
Those  who,  as  Schleslnger  describes  them, 
perhaps  best  represented  the  essential  quali- 
ties of  Kennedy's  use  of  power,  his  preferred 
processes  of  government,  and  his  goals  for 
the  United  States  were  the  trenchant,  syste- 
matic, Indefatigable  McNamara,  and  the 
tough,  steady  Attorney  General— hungry  to 
learn,  more  and  more  the  most  effective  and 
reliable  liberal  In  the  Cabinet. 

Others  fare  less  well.  Lyndon  Johnson,  for 
one.  whose  strength  Schleslnger  gladly  recog- 
nizee, appears,  as  he  was,  at  some  remove 
from  the  center  of  affairs — restless,  egocen- 
tric, but  an  Impressively  loyal  soldier  to  an 
army  he  had  only  reluctantly  Joined.  In  Los 
Angeles  In  1980,  Schleslnger  writes,  after 
Kennedy  had  won  the  nomination,  Johnson 
was  "far  from  Isaiah,"  and  for  the  heathen 
Schleslnger  adds.  In  a  footnote  other  histori- 
ans will  envy,  "  'come  now,  and  let  us  reason 
together.'  Isaiah  1:18.  L3.J.  passim."  But 
Johnson  Is  the  object  only  of  respectful  fun, 
while  Dean  Rusk  Is  the  object  of  exasperated 
disappointment. 

The  American  Establishment  (the  subject 
of  a  puckish  footnote  that  pays  special  re- 
spect to  Richard  Rovere)  has  questioned 
Schleslnger's  taste,  even  his  patriotism,  for 
ivporilng  Kennedy's  private  statement  that 
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Eush  would  be  permitted  to  resign.  In  the 
full  context  of  Schleslgner's  book,  that  report 
Is  neither  tasteless  nor  unpatriotic  nor  un- 
deserved. Schleslnger  devotes  a  major  por- 
tion of  his  total  narrative  and  analysis  to 
examining  the  Inertia  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Joint  Chiefs,  and  the  CIA.  and  to 
explaining  Kennedy's  efforts  to  break 
through  the  depressing  influences  of  those 
agencies.  The  crisis  for  the  President  arose 
with  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  an  episode  that 
Schleslnger  makes  a  kind  of  fulcrum  for  hla 
own  critique  of  government  as  Kennedy  in- 
herited It.  The  implications  of  the  story 
Schleslnger  tells  are  as  disturbing  now  as 
they  must  have  been  to  the  President  at  the 
time.  State.  CIA,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  dis- 
played an  Invincible  Inability  to  question  the 
premises  from  which  the  original  planning  of 
the  operation  had  proceeded.  In  a  series  of 
small  decisions  built  u{K>n  those  rigid 
premises,  a  series  that  became  Irreversible  in 
its  momentum  (In  precisely  the  manner  dis- 
cussed by  D.  Braybrooke  and  C.  E.  Lindblom 
In  "A  Strategy  of  Decision),"  they  led  the 
new  administration  to  the  calamity  of  the 
Invasion.  That  affair,  shattering  the  gay 
confidence  of  the  spring  of  1961.  opened  a 
long  season  of  gloom  that  spread  with  the 
troubles  In  Berlin.  Laos,  and  Africa.  But  the 
travesty  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  had  reminded 
Kennedy  that  specialists  In  Intelligence  and 
weaponry  and  protocol  were  attached  to  the 
particular  interests  they  represented  and. 
with  singular  exceptions,  were  Incapable  of 
comprehending  or  of  representing  the  gen- 
eral Interests  of  the  Presidency  or  the  United 
States.  Accordingly.  Kennedy  turned  In- 
creasingly to  generallsts  In  whom  he  had  per- 
sonal confidence,  men  charged  with  the  dual 
duty  of  prodding  the  bureaucracies  to  per- 
form at  a  high  level  of  energy  and  imagina- 
tion, and  of  transcending  the  advice  of  bu- 
reaucratic expertise.  As  the  White  House 
took  over  the  strings  of  policy  Kennedy 
gained  the  Initiative  and  scope  necessary  for 
his  later  achievements,  especially  for  his  su- 
perb resolution  of  the  second  Cuban  crisis 
and  for  his  delicate  diplomacy  for  the  test 
ban.  But  Rusk,  apparently  by  his  own  choice. 
ordinarily  stood  apart  from  Involvement  In 
those  and  other  major  Issues,  and  Rusk  only 
hesitatingly,  if  at  all,  endeavored  to  purge  his 
Department  of  Its  sluggishness,  parochialism, 
and  banality.  Thus  Kennedy's  statement 
about  Rusk's  resignation,  and  thus  Schles- 
lnger's report. 

After  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  Kennedy's  largest 
difficulties  In  foreign  policy,  as  Schleslnger 
sees  it,  derived  not  from  American  weakness 
or  fumbling  but  from  the  strength  and  will 
of  adversaries  or  off-and-on  friends,  particu- 
larly the  Soviet  Union  and  Prance.  The  ac- 
counts of  Kennedy's  trials  with  Khruahchev 
and  De  Gaulle  profit  alike  from  Schleslnger's 
care  with  details  and  his  prefatory  excursions 
Into  the  backgrounds  of  Russian  and  French 
policy.  Here  and  elsewhere  In  the  book — for 
example,  in  sections  on  Latin  America. 
Africa.  Itely,  and  Great  Britain — the  author's 
grasp  of  the  past  enhances  his  rendering  of 
the  Immediate.  His  candor,  moreover,  ex- 
poses certain  failures  of  the  administration 
which  he  views  more  generously  than  will 
some  of  his  readers — for  one.  the  lapse  in 
communication  with  and  consideration  for 
an  ally  that  intensified  British  disappoint- 
ment over  the  cancellation  of  Skybolt;  for 
another,  the  preoccupations  that  kept  Ken- 
nedy from  reversing  the  flow  of  decisions 
about  Vietnam,  decisions  that  originated  In 
large  part  with  various  New  Prontleramen. 
Though  no  apologist  for  Dlem.  Schleslnger 
•uggests  In  the  Infractable  case  of  Vietnam 
how  crippling  were  the  limits  of  Kennedy's 
available  choices.  In  that  and  other  oases, 
Schleslnger  tends  to  applaud  the  practicable 
and  meliorative,  and  tends  to  deplore  the 
radical  and  millennial.  Here  he  reflects  the 
tough  but  creaUve  mood  of  the  New  Frontier. 
Yet  that  mood    leaves,   perhaps,   too   little 


room,  not  for  agreement  with,  but  for  sym- 
pathy for  those  theorists  who  help  to  pre- 
serve a  mlUennlal  vision  against  which  the 
Impact  of  the  practicable  can  be  measured. 
And  Schleslnger,  without  being  necessarily 
wrong.  Is  nevertheless  harsh  In  his  aaldes 
about  H.  Stuart  Hughes  and  those  of  like 
mind. 

Schleslnger's  more  gentle  but  still  crit- 
ical treatment  of  the  radicals  In  the  civil 
rights  movement  appreciates  their  success 
In  advancing  their  cause.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Kennedys  and  their  associates  lent  con- 
siderable thrust  to  that  accelerating  move- 
ment, and  the  Attorney  General,  in  Schles- 
lnger's assessment,  receives  the  credit  that 
his  detractors  have  refused  to  grant  him. 
Still,  some  of  Robert  Kennedy's  admirers. 
Including  Schleslnger,  for  their  part  have 
not  discussed  the  significance  of  the  New 
Frontier's  judicial  appolnments  with  the 
skeptical  detachment  of  Alexander  Blckel  in 
his  "Politics  and  the  Warren  Court."  Over- 
all, however.  Schleslnger's  approach  to  civil 
rights  and  other  domestic  Issues  Is  distin- 
guished by  Its  clarity  and  balance.  Indeed, 
his  discussion  of  economic  policy  provides 
a  model  for  any  general  exploration  of  tech- 
nical questions.  Most  Important,  with 
mtirked  restraint  Schleslnger  shows  conclu- 
sively that  Kennedy  did  get  the  country  mov- 
ing again.  The  accomplishments  of  Lyndon 
Johnson  rose  from  the  strong  foundations 
Kennedy  built,  for  Kennedy's  celebrated  style 
was  no  trick  of  public  relations  but  the  grace- 
ful expression  of  a  powerful  mind,  a  powerful 
person,  and  a  powerful  program,  admirably 
timed. 

"Is  there  some  principle  of  nature,"  Rich- 
ard Hofstadter  asked  In  a  question  Schles- 
lnger quotes,  "which  reqiUres  that  we  never 
know  the  quality  of  what  we  have  had  until 
It  Is  gone?"  Perhaps.  Those  close  to  Ken- 
nedy knew  before  that  dreadful  day  In  Dallas. 
Many  others  did  not.  It  Is  the  special  trl- 
timph  of  Schleslnger's  book  that  those  who 
read  It,  now  or  years  from  now,  will  know 
the  quality  of  Kennedy.  They  should  then 
conclude,  with  Schleslnger,  that  above  all 
Kennedy  "gave  the  world  for  an  Imperishable 
moment  the  vision  of  a  leader  who  greatly 
understood  the  terror  and  the  hope,  the 
diversity  and  the  possibility,  of  life  on  this 
planet  and  who  made  people  look  beyond 
nation  and  race  to  the  future  of  humanity." 
In  a  sense,  then.  It  did  not  come  to  an  end 
in  the  cold. 

IProm  the  Saturday  Review,  Nov.  27,  1966] 
Book   or   the   WsacK:    "A   Thousand   Days: 
John  P.  Kennedy  in  the  White  Hotjbe," 
Bt  Axthur  M.  SCHLESINOXa,  Jr. 

(Reviewed  by  John  Barkham) 
I  hope  the  overwhelming  merits  of  this 
book  are  not  overshadowed  by  a  controversy 
over  Its  so-called  Instant  history.  It  Is  far 
too  Important  a  record  of  Kennedy's  years 
In  the  White  House  to  be  sidetracked  for 
any  reason  whatever.  So  let  me  say  at  once, 
and  as  emphatically  as  I  can,  that  Schle- 
slnger has  written  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
most  articulate,  analytical,  Inseelng  report 
of  the  P^'>sldent'B  performance  In  ofllce  so 
far  published. 

To  peruse  this  book  is  to  stand  at  Ken- 
nedy's side  through  the  presidential  cam- 
paign and  all  through  the  White  House 
years.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no 
previous  President  ever  had  so  distinguished 
a  historian  in  his  immediate  circle  oversee- 
ing his  actions,  discussing  his  decisions,  and 
recording  his  reactions — as  they  occurred. 
That  John  P.  Kennedy  had  the  foresight  to 
Install  so  professional  an  observer  on  his 
personal  staff  is  one  reason  his  all  too  brief 
administration  has  become  the  best  docu- 
mented of  any  President's. 

Inevitably  Schleslnger's  book  will  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  Theodore  Sorenson.  In 
style  and  purpose  they  are  quite  different. 


Sorenson's  being  a  close  personal  portrait 
with  background  fairly  lightly  touched  In. 
whereas  Schleslnger  has  held  up  a  wide-angle 
mirror  to  the  Kennedy  years,  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  foreground.  Both  men  were 
devoted  to  Kennedy — Sorenson  without  res- 
ervations, Schleslnger  with  something  less 
than  adulation.  (You  may  recall  that  It  was 
Schleslnger  who  said  before  the  presidential 
primaries:  "I  am  nostalgically  for  Stevenson. 
Ideallstlcally  for  Humphrey,  realistically  for 
Kennedy")  Schleslnger's  admiration  for 
Kennedy,  though  always  evident.  Is  never 
permitted  to  cloud  his  Judgment  on  the 
President's  actions. 

At  first  glance  the  length  of  the  book  is 
forbidding — It  is  almost  as  long  as  "War  and 
Peace."  But  It  Is  never  less  than  absorbing 
reading.  If  you  are  In  the  least  Interested 
In  JP.K.,  there  are  no  longueurs.  Schleslnger 
Is  meticulous  In  his  overall  coverage:  noth- 
ing of  consequence  Is  overlooked  from  the 
start  of  the  1960  primaries  to  that  fatal  day 
In  Dallas.  Kennedy's  relationship  with  his 
Cabinet,  with  the  Congress,  with  the  press, 
and  with  the  public  are  expllclty  described 
and  dissected.  Nowhere  else,  for  example, 
have  I  found  so  lucid  an  explanation  of  the 
ambivalent  relationship  with  Adlal  Steven- 
son. 

The  Bay  of  Pigs  episode  Is  pictured  from 
a  ringside  seat,  with  clear  labels  as  to  who 
was  for  It  and  who  against  It.  (Schleslnger 
himself  was  against.)  The  Cuba  "eyeball" 
confrontation  Is  recorded  In  even  g^reater  de- 
tail, right  down  to  the  role  played  by  peri- 
pheral figures.  Sorenson  Is  sketchy  when 
he  moves  away  from  Kennedy's  presence;  not 
so  Schleslnger. 

The  prose  Is  polished  and  incisive,  and 
many  passages  are  unexpectedly  moving.  A 
particularly  affecting  chapter  Is  that  In 
which  Schleslnger  described  Kennedy's  re- 
lationship with  his  Immediate  family  and 
with  his  personal  aids.  He  tells  us  vastly 
more  than  anyone  else  of  dally  life  Inside 
the  White  House.  Of  Mrs.  Kennedy  he  says 
at  one  point:  'Her  husband's  delight  In  her 
was  visible.  His  eyes  brightened  when  he 
talked  of  her  or  when  she  unexpectedly 
dropped  by  the  office."  Schleslnger  quotes 
the  President  aaylng  with  a  amlle:  "When- 
ever a  wife  says  anything  In  this  town  every- 
one assumes  that  she  Is  saying  what  her  hus- 
band really  thinks.  Imagine  how  I  felt  last 
night  when  I  heard  Jackie  telling  Malraux 
that  Adenauer  was  un  peu  gaga"  (slightly 
gaga). 

The  book  Is  enlivened  with  many  such  a 
revealing  story,  all  of  them  expertly  inte- 
grated Into  the  narraUve.  Schleslnger's 
puissant  style  combines  the  detachment  of 
the  trained  observer  with  the  Immediacy  of 
the  eyewitness.  The  one  serious  question 
raised  by  the  book  Is  that  of  taste.  Is  Schles- 
lnger justified  In  recording  strictures  on 
present  officeholders  such  as  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk?  Is  It  a  breach  of  con- 
fidence to  report  that  Kennedy  considered 
replacing  Rusk? 

The  reader  will  have  to  answer  such  ques- 
tions for  himself,  but  It  should  be  noted  that 
Schleslnger  equitably  lists  all  the  pluses  as 
well  as  the  minuses  in  Rusk's  case,  which 
the  magazine  excerpts  did  not  always  do.  As 
to  Instant  history,  think  what  would  be  lost 
If.  as  some  suggest,  all  this  Kennedy  mate- 
rial was  burled  In  archives  till  the  major 
participants  were  deceased  and  all  passions 
spent.  What  would  we  not  have  given  to 
have  a  Schleslnger  In  the  White  House  dur- 
ing the  Lincoln  years? 

(From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Post. 

Nov.  18.  1966) 

ScKLEsiNoEa's  "Kenwedt":  Histoby, 

Not  Bulocy 

(By  Richard  J.  Whalen) 

During  his  Presidency,  John  P.  Kennedy, 

the  youngest  man  ever  elected  to  the  office! 
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■ooMtlmM  muMd  about  bow  be  migbt  oc- 
cupy bliuMlf  after  be  left  tbe  Wblte  House. 
Aa  be  once  wryly  remarked,  be  would  be  at 
an  awkward  a^e — "too  old  to  be^n  a  new 
career  and  too  young  to  write  my  memoirs." 
One  of  tiM  deprlvatlona  we  sufTered  on  tbat 
terrible  day  In  DaUaa  wae  tbe  loes  of  the 
account  of  bU  administration  on  wbat  Ken- 
nedy would  bave  written. 

In  tba  case  of  an  Bsenhower  or  a  Truman. 
botb  of  wbom  bave  done  their  self-justlfylng 
duty  In  tbe  grand  tradition.  It  would  be 
no  great  loaa  U  not  a  line  bad  been  written. 
But  In  tbe  case  of  Kennedy.  It  Is  reason- 
able to  believe  that  we  bave  been  denied  a 
rare  cbiuice  to  know  something  of  tbe  Inner 
reality  of  tbe  Presidency — not  bow  It  "feels" 
to  tit  In  tbe  oval  office,  but  bow  the  occu- 
pant of  tbat  room,  from  his  unique  vantage 
pdnt.  seea  tbe  world  tbat  looks  to  him  for 
leadership  and  so  often  frvistrates  bis  efforts 
to  provide  It.  Kennedy,  unlike  his  prede- 
ceaeors,  took  pride  In  what  be  wrote  and 
knew  tbat  much  more  than  the  ordinary 
memoir  would  be  expected  of  him.  In  bLm. 
tbe  Inatlnet  to  Justify  hla  Pulitzer  Prize  prob- 
ably would  have  overcome  the  conventional 
Impulae  to  forget  mlstakee. 

Fortunately  for  Kennedy's  place  In  history. 
Arthur  Schleslnger.  Jr..  the  most  gifted  of 
America's  contemporary  historians,  was  In- 
side tbe  White  House,  simultaneously  per- 
forming Stan  functions  and  plying  his  pro- 
feoaion.  In  bis  enormoiis  yet  Immensely 
readable  volume,  tbe  lose  of  Kennedy's  own 
memoir  is  almost  made  good. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  Schles- 
inger's  presumed  "competition"  with  other 
Kennedy  memoirists,  notably  Theodore  Sor- 
ensen,  that  compariaone  are  inevitable.  With 
tbe  authority  of  hla  intimacy,  Sorensen  has 
deecrlbed  hla  recently  published  "Kennedy" 
as  hla  substitute  for  the  book  tbe  President 
intended  to  write. 

Had  he  lived  Kennedy  almost  certainly 
would  have  chosen  Sorensen  as  his  chief  col- 
laborator, continuing  their  earlier  practice. 
And  yet  I  doubt  that  Kennedy  himself  would 
have  written  a  book  resembling  Sorensen's. 
Hla  capacity  for  ironic  self-critlclam  would 
not  bave  permitted  It. 

Sobleelnger  labels  hla  book  a  "personal 
memoir"  and  concedes  hla  limited  view,  add- 
ing tbat  no  one  "will  ever  be  able  to  achieve 
tbe  central,  presidential,  perspwctlve"  that 
would  bave  been  Kennedy's.  Still,  working 
from  ]uat  outside  with  a  professional's  skill 
and  Insight,  be  has  more  than  compensated 
for  tbe  llmitatlona  of  hla  poaltion — and  be 
baa  avoided  tbe  pitfalls  of  being  too  close. 
too  protective,  too  Involved  in  the  ego  of  his 
•ubject. 

Not  that  be  atinta  hla  pralae  of  Kennedy; 
far  from  it.  But  be,  much  more  than  Soren- 
aen,  writes  under  tbe  dlaclpUne  of  hla  craft 
and  tbe  abadow  of  a  Pulitzer.  Consequently, 
even  though  he  crften  writea  in  tbe  first 
paraon,  ha  preserves  a  certain  detachment 
and  accepts  tbe  obligation  of  tbe  historian : 
to  render  a  fair  account  and  paaa  honest 
Judgmenta. 

Tbua.  while  hla  Clalma  are  duly  modest 
Schlealnger  baa  produced  a  volume  that  will 
banceforth  influence  everything  written 
about  tbe  Kennedy  years. 

Tba  widely  publicized  excerpts  tbat  ap- 
paared  In  Life  magazine  are  chip*  from  a 
T*at  foreat.  In  spite  of  Its  bulk,  this  is  a 
aurprlaingly  tightly  written  book:  Its  lines 
ara  densely  packed:  they  have  an  almoat 
palpable  "beff  aa  they  communicate  not 
merely  the  event,  but  ita  antecedents  and 
tbe  background  against  which  It  occurred. 

The  much  quoted  criticism  of  Dean  Rusk. 
read  In  context,  recedes  into  a  balanced 
critique  of  tbe  semlparalyzed  state  of  tbe 
State  Department. 

All  of  tbe  "set  piece"  eplaodea  of  the  Ken- 
nedy years,  such  aa  tbe  Bay  of  Pigs,  the 
Svrlln  crunch,  and  the  Cuban  mlaalle  crisis. 
■I*  randeMd  vlfldly  and  with  a  compelling 


sense  of  tbe  agonizing  choices  and  rlaka  each 
Involved. 

Kennedy  Is  portrayed  as  reluctant  to  push 
or  be  pushed,  always  seeking  the  avenue 
that  would  avoid  a  direct  confrontation  with 
his  "adversary"— the  word  "enemy"  held 
connotations  too  hot  to  the  New  Frontier 
touch — and  always  willing  to  believe  that 
reason  ultimately  governed. 

In  the  end.  in  the  second  Cuban  crisis, 
Khrushchev  behaved  reasonably,  but  not  be- 
fore his  misreading  of  Washington's  mood 
brought  the  world  perilously  close  to  the 
brink. 

If  Kennedy's  coolness  sometimes  left  his 
Intentions  In  doubt,  so  did  his  Infrequent 
outbursts  of  temper,  as  when  the  showdown 
over  pricing  with  Big  Steel  Interrupted  his 
courtship  of  business  A  number  of  books 
have  already  appeared  discussing  Kennedy's 
economic  views,  including  one  bearing  the 
impressive  name  of  Seymour  E  Harris,  but 
none  succeeds  as  well  as  Schleslnger's  In 
setting  forth  the  implications  of  the  fact 
that  Kennedy  was  "the  first  Keyneslan 
President" 

The  steel  skinnl.sh.  seen  In  this  perspec- 
tive, was  merely  noisy;  what  wa.'  significant 
was  the  little  noted  elevation  of  theory  to 
power,  climaxing  a  generation  of  intellectual 
warfare. 

Herein  lies  the  special  value  of  Schlesln- 
ger's study  his  sense  of  the  continuity  of 
human  affairs  heightens  his  awareness  of  new 
departures.  With  him  as  our  guide,  we  gain 
not  only  understanding  of  Kennedy,  but  also, 
and  equally  Important,  of  ourselves  and  of 
the  sources  of  the  claim  he  had  upon  us. 

In  this  superb  volume,  the  vocabulary  of 
hlstor>-  replaces  the  rhetoric  of  eulogy  that 
has  come  to  be  expected.  It  may  strike  some 
accustomed  to  sentimental  excess  as  deficient 
in  feeling.  The  feeling  is  there,  abundantly, 
but  It  Is  controlled,  which  Is  one  reason  why 
Kennedy  would   have  admired   the  book. 

More  Importantly,  with  this  book,  the  cru- 
cial shift  In  emphasis  has  begun  to  occur: 
away  from  Kennedy's  personal  qualities  and 
toward  the  substance  of  his  administration. 
Only  thus  can  he  be  spared  the  fate,  which 
adoring  books  thrust  upon  him.  of  being  re- 
membered fondly,  but  vaguely,  for  his 
"style." 

Schleslnger  leaves  us  still  some  distance 
removed  from  a  definitive  judgment  on  Ken- 
nedy, but  at  least  the  man  has  begun  to 
emerge  from  the  vapors  of  myth  and  we  see 
him  as  he  might  have  shown  himself  in  the 
book  he  never  wrote. 

(  Not*.— Richard  J.  Whalen.  a  Fortune  edi- 
tor. Is  the  author  of  "The  Founding  Father" 
and  of  the  current  "A  City  Destroying  Itself: 
An   Angry   Look   at   New   York.") 

(From  the  London   (England)   Observer 

Nov.  28,  1965.1 

Kknneot  in  Closzup 

(By  John  Kenneth  GHalbraltb) 

Only  the  exceptionally  retarded  will  need 
to  be  told  that  these  books  are  about  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  his  administration  by  two 
of  his  most  gifted  lieutenants.  Both  have 
been  published  In  part  in  newspapers  and 
magazines.  And  Mr.  Sorensen's  book  has 
now  been  out  for  some  weeks  and  has  been 
extensively  reviewed.  Both,  and  especially 
the  excerpts  from  Mr  Schleslnger's  book, 
have  produced  great  discussion.  I  think  it 
rather  less  important  at  this  date  to  com- 
ment on  the  books  than  on  some  of  tbe 
nonsense  the  critics  have  written  concerning 
them.  But  the  conventions  of  reviewing 
must  be  observed — at  least  In  passing. 

Theodore  Sorensen  was  President  Ken- 
nedy's closest  adviser  and  co-worker,  not 
only  in  the  White  House  years,  but  for  many 
years  preceding.  Arthur  Schleslnger  knew 
Kannedy  only  as  a  contemporary  and  casual 
friend  before  1960:  they  were  not  closely 
aUlsd  in  poUtlca.    Nor  waa  be  aa  close  to  tbe 


President  as  Sorensen  in  the  White  House 
The  President  regarded  him,  I  think,  less  u 
an  assistant  than  as  a  distingxUsbed  con- 
temporary to  be  consulted  on  pwlnts  of  hi*, 
tory,  used  as  an  emissary  to  tbe  liberal  and 
literary  community,  and  for  particular  taskg 
in  the  field  of  Latin  America  and  United 
Nations  affairs. 

Each  book  reflects  the  particular  experience 
and  qualifications  of  Its  author.  Sorensen 
has  far  more  to  say  of  the  campaign  for  the 
Presidency.  He  has  a  more  Intimate  personal 
view  of  what  happened  thereafter.  He  is  not 
In  doubt  as  to  who  of  the  President's  en- 
tourage or  appointees  were  Inadequate,  In- 
competent or  devoted,  in  their  service,  pre- 
eminently to  themselves.  But  he  deals  with 
such  bandlcapa  with  the  restraint  of  a  care- 
ful lieutenant.  Tbe  commionplaces  that  all 
politicians  use  in  speeches,  the  obeisance  to 
honesty,  morality.  Intelligence,  and  general 
righteousness  slip  more  than  occasionally 
into  his  text.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that 
he  writes  best  of  the  domestic  Issues  with 
which  he  was  most  concerned.  On  foreign 
policy.  Including  the  meeting  with  Khru- 
shchev and  the  missile  crisis,  he  Is  brilliant. 

Mr.  Schleslnger  has  little  to  say  of  the 
campaign  for  the  Presidency.  And,  though 
he  deals  at  length  with  questions,  Latin 
American  policy  in  particular,  with  which  he 
was  especially  concerned,  his  book  Is  much 
more  that  of  a  professional  historian.  He 
seems  always  to  have  the  relevant  facts  at 
hand  and  he  is  all  but  unique  in  his  ability 
to  order  them  Into  an  engrossing  narrative. 
He  also  brings  a  skeptical  and  Informed  Judg- 
ment to  bear  on  a  wide  range  of  matters  from 
economics  to  foreign  p>ollcy. 

Unlike  Sorensen,  and  reflecting  his  greater 
degree  of  detachment,  Schleslnger  does  not 
suffer  gladly  those  of  whom  he  disapproves 
Where  Sorensen  feels  a  certain  commitment 
to  the  commonplace,  Schleslnger  has  a  mod- 
est obligation  to  the  unimportant.  The 
activities  of  the  U.S.  Government  are  enor- 
mous in  their  variety.  No  one  can  tell  about 
everything  It  did  even  in  the  brief  span  of 
3  years,  and  Schleslnger  shows  some  evidence 
of  being  forced  by  his  historian's  conscience 
to  try.  He  does  not  deal  with  design  contro- 
versies in  the  Battle  Monuments  Commission 
or  the  bold  new  approach  to  prostitution  In 
federally  aided  housing.  But  he  touches  on 
almost  everything  else. 

Yet,  admitting  that  an  adequately  dis- 
agreeable editor  could  have  been  useful  here 
and  there  on  both  books,  I  cannot  think  that 
tbe  critics  who  have  complained  of  their 
length  have  any  case.  Both  men  have  writ- 
ten out  of  a  deep  sense  of  affection  for,  and 
of  obligation  to,  the  man  they  served.  Mr. 
Sorensen  is  right  in  insisting  that  Kennedy's 
accomplishments,  in  these  3  brief  years,  were 
great.  And  they  op>ened  the  way  for  such  fur- 
ther and  needed  change.  Surely  It  would 
have  been  unworthy  and  even  Irresponsible  to 
have  confined  this  history,  as  some  British 
critics  have  recommended,  to  the  few  glamor- 
ous events — the  meeting  with  Khrushchev, 
the  great  row  over  steel  prices,  the  two 
Cuban  esplsodes — which  make  particularly 
good  reading. 

In  both  books  I  found  my  attention  rivet- 
ed to  the  accounts  of  those  enterprises  In 
which  I  was  myself  Involved.  My  interest 
flagged  slightly  as  I  passed  on  to  the  ex- 
ploits of  McNamara  or  Dean  Rusk  II  fell 
further  as  I  came  on  the  occasional  name  I 
didn't  know.  It  might  have  weakened  fur- 
ther had  I  lived  throughout  in  Stoke-on- 
Trent.  No  English  reader  should  fee!  badly 
If  he  doesn't  get  through  both  books  right 
away.  But  historians  would  have  reason  to 
feel  badly  if  either  had  confined  himself  to 
what  Is  fascinating  to  those  only  distantly 
Involved. 

It  was  the  English  critics,  or  some  of  them, 
who  took  out  after  Mr.  Sorensen  for  writing 
too  much.  The  Americans,  or  some  of  them. 
abused  Mr.  Schleslnger  for  writing  about  the 
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wrong  things.  He  waa  far  too  candid.  Waa  it 
right  to  cause  heartaches  for  people  still  in 
office?  Was  it  proper  to  reveal  the  Inten- 
tions of  a  man  now  dead?  Was  it  wise  to 
reveal  the  substance  of  confidential  conver- 
eatlons  around  tbe  conference  table? 

Of  coiiTse,  it  was  right,  proper,  and  wise 
for  Schleslnger  to  write  as  he  did.  The  only 
people  with  serious  grounds  for  objection  are 
those  who,  reflecting  the  oldest  desires  of 
public  servants  and  especially  of  those  con- 
cerned with  foreign  policy,  would  like  to 
have  a  Ucefise  for  decorous  Inaction  or  error. 
No  one  has  suggested  that  any  of  Schlesln- 
ger's revelations  were  inaccurate.  He  Is  not 
accused  of  revealing  military  secrets.  Should 
public  officials  be  protected  from  the  pub- 
lication of  adverse  comment  on  their  per- 
formance while  they  are  In  office?  Surely 
not.  Surely  that  of  a  President  is  particu- 
larly Important.  Who  else  was  in  a  better 
position  to  Judge? 

People  generally,  and  especially  those  who 
take  Government  seriously,  have  all  too  lit- 
tle to  go  on  in  appraising  men  and  policies. 
They  should  applaud  every  man  who  adds 
to  their  Information.  It  is  incredible  that 
Journalists,  scholars,  commentators,  publi- 
cists, those  with  a  responsible  concern  for 
public  affairs,  should  Join  up  with  their 
natural  enemies  to  espouse  secrecy  and  reti- 
cence. Nor  do  I  want  to  seem  self-righteous 
about  it.  Whenever  In  public  office  I  awak- 
ened to  the  knowledge  that  I  had  done 
something  silly,  I  have  found  myself  Im- 
mediately speculating  on  the  public  advan- 
tages of  keeping  the  whole  matter  confiden- 
tial or,  at  a  minimum,  keeping  it  out  of  the 
papers. 

Nor  Is  there  anything  but  good  in  report- 
ing the  conversations,  of  public  officials,  in- 
cluding chiefs  of  state,  after  the  fact.  A 
man  who  will  clam  up  because  he  Is  afraid 
that  what  he  says  will  later  be  quoted  is  too 
craven  to  have  anything  worth  saying.  And 
that  applies  to  visiting  heads  of  state  as  to 
all  others.  The  public  official  who  lowers 
his  voice  and  pleads  for  strict  confidence  is 
Invariably  getting  ready  to  say  something 
repugnant  to  the  public  Interest.  If  he  fears 
he  will  be  quoted,  It  may  be  that  he  won't 
say  It.     So  much  the  better. 

Both  Sorensen  and  Schleslnger  served  In 
the  White  House.  Their  natural  opposition 
highly  visible  m  the  case  of  Schleslnger,  al- 
ways discretely  In  the  background  in  the 
case  of  Sorensen  is  the  permanent  official 
establishment,  especially  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign policy.  This  establishment,  in  their 
view,  saw  Kennedy  as  an  annoyance.  He 
was  an  idealist  rather  than  a  practical  friend 
of  the  Latin  American  hierarchies.  He 
didn't  have  the  same  reflex  commitment  to 
the  cold  war  as  Dulles.  He  couldn't  bring 
himself  to  sweep  the  terrors  of  nuclear  con- 
flict under  the  rug.  He  could  never  be  put 
off  by  a  formula  or  slogan,  however  sanctifled 
by  use.  He  wanted  other  inconvenient 
changes. 

I  am  not  sure  Messrs.  Sorensen  and 
Schleslnger  are  completely  accurate  in  the 
selection  of  their  target.  My  own  Impression 
Is  that  the  permanent  establishment  would 
have  accepted  leadership.  And  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  right  to  appoint  Secretaries, 
Under  Secretaries,  jind  numerous  Assistant 
Secretaries  and  lesser  officials  to  help  provide 
this  leadership  and  assume  Its  risks.  This 
Is  the  reason  for  political  appointees.  Quite 
a  few  of  Kennedy's  own  appointees  thought 
It  their  function  not  to  provide  leadership, 
not  to  absorb  political  criticism  but  to  give 
t|ie  permanent  establishment  a  lesson  In  po- 
litical caution  and  personal  contentment.  In 
effect,  they  Joined  the  permanent  establish- 
ment. There  was  a  man  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, now  happily  at  pasture  aa  an  Ambas- 
sador, who  shelved  hla  Uberal  and  academic 
quallflcauons  the  day  be  took  office  and  apent 
W»e  next   4   yeara   explaining  why  nothing 


whatever  could  be  changed,  why  the  basic 
Dulles  policies  were  tbe  best  we  could  do. 

In  public  life  the  ideal  situation  is  one 
that  provides  protection  in  the  present  by 
secrecy  and  in  the  future  by  forbearance. 
People  such  as  Schleslnger  or  Senator  Pitl- 
8RICHT  (Who  was  far  too  candid  about  the 
man  who  advised  the  President  on  the  Do- 
minican Republic  affair)  louse  things  up. 
Tbe  establishment  rightly  excoriates  them. 
But  oddly  enough  In  a  world  where  so  much 
goes  wrong,  this  Is  almost  always  a  story 
with  a  happy  ending.  Those  who  are  candid 
almost  always  survive.  Those  who  seem  for 
a  time  most  successful  In  suppressing  the 
truth  eventually  get  burled  by  their  own  ef- 
forts. We  should  be  more  grateful  than  we 
are  for  whoever  arranged  things  this  way. 

[Prom  the  London  (England)  Sunday  Tele- 
graph, Nov.  28,  1965) 
HnNcHES  Versus  Computeks 
(By  John  Hale) 

Crammed  with  names,  facts  and  Interpre- 
tations, this  Is  a  big  book.  It  Is  Immensely 
skilled,  carrying  Its  weight  aa  lightly  as  good 
planning,  pungency  and  wit  can  manage. 

It  Is  also,  I  should  Imagine,  required  read- 
ing for  anyone  interested  not  Just  In  Ken- 
nedy, not  Just  In  the  world  role  the  United 
States  has  to  play,  but  in  the  processes  of 
modern  government  In  any  Industrialized 
society. 

If  "A  Thousands  Days:  John  F.  Kennedy 
In  the  White  House,"  Is  less  than  a  history  of 
the  United  States  of  America  In  those  years, 
it  is  the  best  Introduction  to  them.  If  It 
i«  not  a  full  biography — because  It  concen- 
trates on  the  President — It  Is  the  finest  ap- 
praisal of  Kennedy's  mind  and  character  we 
are  likely  to  have  for  a  long  time. 

But  It  Is  more  than  an  account  of  one 
Presidency,  It  Is  a  handbook  for  managerial 
politicians,  a  government  kit  for  future  ad- 
ministrators, a  treatise  on  decisionmaking, 
a  documentary  drama  starring  those  antag- 
onists, hunch  and  computer,  whose  sparring 
will  to  no  small  extent  determine  the  for- 
tunes of  the  future. 

More  than  this:  because  of  the  importance 
of  its  subject  and  the  skilled  speed  which 
has  gone  into  Its  writing.  It  raises  the  whole 
Issue  of  open  ended  history. 

Is  contemporary  history  different  In  kind 
from  accomplished  political  Journalism?  Is 
It  better  for  a  historian  of  talent  to  write 
about  crucial  events  that  are  relevant  to  our 
world,  our  decisions,  than  to  write  with  some 
degree  of  detached  mastery  about  the  Cru- 
sades or  the  Hundred  Years  War?  Is  it  better 
to  be  wrong  among  a  million  modern  facts 
or  more  secure  from  challenge  among  a  thou- 
sand ancient  ones? 

Kennedy  not  only  searched  the  conscience 
of  America  more  gratingly  than  any  Presi- 
dent since  Roosevelt,  and  appealed  to  its 
sense  of  purpose.  He  also  picked  Its  brains. 
One  of  the  brains  he  picked  was  that  of  the 
author  of  this  book  who,  as  a  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President,  was  in  the  thick  of 
some  episodes  of  the  "Thousand  Days,"  more 
remote  from  others  than  a  nonperlpatetlc 
Washington  correspondent  would  have  been. 

There  are  a  few  awkward  I-was-there 
momenta  ("his  young  wife  Joined  him  In  the 
Capitol,  whispered  'Oh,  Jack,  what  a  day." 
and  softly  touched  his  face"),  but  one  of  the 
book's  strengths  is  the  playing  down  of  the 
autobiographical  element. 

If  we  get  a  clear  picture  of  Arthur  M. 
Schleslnger  It  Is  from  his  writing  mther  than 
his  actions.  He  uses  his  own  notes  as  he 
would  uae  those  of  another  observer,  and  the 
moments  when  he  was  not  there — as  at  the 
first  meetings  with  Khrushchev — play  as 
weighted  a  part  aa  the  others.  This  Is  no 
picture  of  tbe  White  House  as  snapped  by 
an  articulate  Crawfle. 

There  la  perhapa  nothing  new  that  emerges 
from  the  portrait  of  Kennedy  aa  a  man.    The 


greatest  tribute  the  world  paid  when  the 
first  halting  grotesque  news  of  the  assassina- 
tion came  was  revealed  In  Its  selfishness.  Not 
"how  tragic  for  him"  but  "what  will  become 
of  me?  "  And  the  tribute  waa  paid  not  only 
because  his  own  personality  came  over  In- 
vigoraUng  In  the  press  and  on  television, 
but  also  because  there  waa  an  appetite  for 
such  a  man. 

He  was  known,  and  a  hUtorian  can  do 
little  more  than  remind  us  what  he  was  like 
and  why  we  wanted  him.  The  great  events, 
too,  were  known — Cuba,  for  Instance — and 
will  eventually  be  better  known. 

But  If  Professor  Schleslnger's  findings  on 
such  topics  as  the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  must 
be  provisional,  it  U  not  likely  that  their  sig- 
nificance—Kennedy's handling  of  the  crisis 
on  the  basis  of  the  various  Intelligence 
sources  available  to  him— will  be  enhanced. 
That  episode,  as  It  Is  treated  In  this  book, 
represents  a  turning  point  in  the  relationship 
between  Information  and  action. 

Time  after  time,  from  Kennedy's  prelnaug- 
uratlon  appraisal  of  how  a  President  can 
make  a  governmental  complex  work,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  connections  between  a  prob- 
lem on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other  a 
leader's  decision,  which  cannot  be  viewed  as 
a  mere  personal  act.  It  must  take  Into  ac- 
count the  wishes  of  a  party,  the  ability  of 
an  administration,  and  the  sanction  of  public 
opinion  In  the  country  at  large. 

It  Is  the  breadth  of  the  canvas  and~lEe 
wide  applicability  of  Ite  symbols  as  well  as 
the  vigorous  and  charming  figure  at  Its  center 
that  must  make  Professor  Schleslnger  proud 
of  his  signature  In  the  bottom  right-hand 
corner. 


[Prom  the  Chicago   (ni.)    Dally  News,  Nov 
27,   19651 

SCHLESINOER   ON    KENNEDY:    RICH    AND    GLOW- 
ING Portrait 
(By  Allan  Nevlns) 

This  Is  a  book  of  historical  depth  as  well 
as  reportorial  range  and  liveliness.  President 
Kennedy  was  fortunate  In  having  at  his  side 
two  young  men  who  could  immediately  pro- 
duce works  on  his  admlnlstraUon  as  dis- 
tinguished as  Theodore  C.  Sorensen's  "Ken- 
nedy" and  Mr.  Schleslnger's  "A  Thousand 
Days.""  He  was  still  more  fortunate  In  that 
they  could  write  volumes  largely  different  In 
content.  Ideas,  and  spirit,  affording  a  binocu- 
lar rather  than  monocular  vision  of  the  man. 
The  commonplace  Judgment  is  that  Sorensen 
offers  the  Journalist  s  approach.  Schleslnger 
the  historian's.  Actually  Sorensen  may  bet- 
ter be  termed  the  practical  politician,  and 
Schleelnger  the  academic  expert.  It  Is 
creditable  to  John  P.  Kennedy  that  he  made 
good  use  of  two  such  divergent  tolents,  and 
the  records  they  write  complement  each 
other  with  little  duplication. 

Mr.  Schleslnger  can  be  subtle  and  dis- 
criminating, but  his  approach  Includes  a  full 
use  of  autobiographical  material,  and  these 
pages  from  a  well -filled  notebook  glow  with 
the  same  narrative  verve  as  his  volumes  on 
Jackson  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  He  pre- 
sents a  superb  psychological  analysis  of  Ken- 
nedy and  "the  Kennedy  style"  and  an  incisive 
study  of  the  spirit  of  the  New  Frontier.  But 
he  pauses  also  to  limn  with  gusto  the  events 
of  Inauguration  Day:  the  first  working  days 
in  the  White  House  office,  when  Kennedy  for- 
got and  referred  to  himself  as  Senator;  such 
early  events  as  the  call  from  Truman — "a  gay 
talk,  the  old  and  tbe  new  President,  and 
the  young  wife  ";  the  first  Executive  orders 
and  first  problems  to  tackle.  He  takes  time 
to  describe  his  .trip  to  Latin  America  for  the 
President,  his  admiration  for  Betancourt,  and 
his  study  of  the  Cuban  chaos  out  of  which 
Castro  emerged. 

So  his  narrative  continues  to  the  end — 
to  the  day  In  1963  when,  talking  with  Adlal 
E.  Stevenson,  he  heard  the  Ambaaaador  say 
that  he  had  found  "aomethlng  very  ugly  and 
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trtChtanlnt  About  th«  atmoaphera"  In  Dallaa, 
and  that  "mom  at  tb«  iMuUng  p«opl«  wooder 
wlMttier  Um  PraaldMit  ibcmld  go  there,  and 
■o  do  I."  Mr.  BrhlMlntrr  U  very  much  the 
obJaetlT*  blstorlaa  wb«n  he  deal*  with  for- 
eign aid,  with  finance  aa  managed  by  EHUon, 
with  the  emergence  of  the  bloody  bead  of  the 
Vietnam  problem  from  the  Aalan  welter,  and 
with  Berlin.  But  he  had  eyea  and  eara  so 
open,  and  ao  many  points  of  contact  with 
Intellectual  obeerrera  everywhere,  that  he 
keeps  bis  story  filled  with  personal  touches. 
They  range  from  his  observation  of  Harvard 
circles  as  Kennedy  levied  on  Cambridge  for 
staff,  and  his  notee  on  American  businessmen 
fP«fciTH  Havana  a  huge  casino  and  brothel, 
to  hla  Impressions  of  the  transforming  touch 
that  Jacqueline  Kennedy  placed  upon  the 
White  House,  and  his  hour-by-hour  comment 
on  State  Department.  White  Hoxise,  and 
United  Nations  activities  during  the  "con- 
frontation" of  Khruahchev  In  the  missile 
crisis. 

It  U  A  rich  book.  It  covers  everything  from 
tbie  Btrob  Society  and  the  race  problem  to  the 
cbaracter  at  tbe  Preeldenfa  religion — he  was 
the  first  Roman  Catholic  in  tbe  Presidency 
but  not  a  R^"*^"  Catholic  President.  It 
coran.  very  particularly,  the  revolution  in 
Afrloa,  and  Kennedy's  preoccupaticm  with 
such  socloeoonotnle  problems  as  health, 
highways,  bousing,  community  planning, 
and,  above  all,  education.  Tet  despite  the 
waalth  of  Mr.  Schleslnger's  personal  observa- 
tion, Kennedy  le  almost  always  In  the  center 
of  tbe  screen.  Tha  author  makes  It  plain 
that  be  bad  an  atUtxide  all  hu  own  toward 
tbe  Presidency,  compounded  of  exhilarating 
love  at  action,  conscientious  devotion  to  duty, 
a  dear  iwaUaatlon  that  life  and  society  are 
too  complex  f<v  morallstio  black-and-white 
Judgments,  and  a  remarkable  talent  for  com- 
bining Ironic  wit  with  slnglemlnded  concen- 
tration. When  tbe  Bay  of  Pigs  affair  exploded 
In  bis  face,  be  felt  the  burden  of  his  respon- 
sibilities keenly.  He  blamed  himself  more 
than  tbe  CIA  or  the  Pentagon.  But  normally 
be  iMd  a  Rooaeveltlan  Joy  of  life. 

As  Mr.  Seblaatnger  remarks,  his  presiden- 
tial Ufe  was  Instinct  with  action.  (Like 
XA.'s).  "He  did  everything  around  here 
today,"  wrote  James  Reston.  "but  shinny  up 
tbe  Washington  Monument."  Watching  a 
r—^n  diiid  aeramble  about  a  running  auto- 
mobUa,  be  remarked:  "I  suppoee  U  you  had 
to  ebooae  Just  one  quality  to  have  that  would 
be  It:  vltaUty."  At  his  desk,  writes  Mr. 
Boblsilnffer,  "Be  radUted  a  contained  energy, 
elecMc  In  Its  Intensity.  Occasionally  It 
would  break  out.  •  *  *  His  fingers  gave  the 
due  to  bis  Impatience.  They  would  suddenly 
be  In  constant  actloii,  drumming  the  table, 
tapping  his  teeth,  Tln*'""^  impatient  pencil 
lines  on  a  pad.  Jabbing  tbe  air  to  undnaoore 
a  pcint."  Onoe  In  bis  offlee  he  began  making 
golf  swings,  and  broke  off  with  a  smile :  "I'm 
geCttag  to  be  more  like  Ike  every  day."  He 
ytmA  moaksnts  at  Irritation  when  the  air 
rooked  with  violent  language  of  Navy  and 
BoBtonlan-inab  origin:  but  they  were  short. 

Like  Sorensen,  Mr.  Scbleslnger  crlticlaee 
bis  Cbitt  never.  Bis  attitude  U  like  that  of 
Nlootay  and  Hay  to  Lincoln.  He  does,  how- 
ever, orltiolae  some  of  Kennedy's  errora 
emi^tioally.  He  makes  plain,  for  example, 
the  almost  naive  excees  of  confidence  placed 
tn  tbe  Alllanea  for  Piogrees.  He  can  bring 
out  more  emphatically  Kennedy's  errora  in 
the  Bay  at  Piga  affair  because  he  himself 
struggled  to  tbe  last  against  that  deplorable 
piece  of  governmental  folly,  and  he  rose  at 
dawn  aa  tbe  cUmax  Impended  to  write  a  last- 
mlBUta  protaat.  In  practically  all  other 
nuftttirs,  bo«*v«r,  bis  narrative  Is  full  of 
pralM  for  the  PreMdent,  ex];aiclt  or  Implicit. 
He  l*j«  Just  emphasis  on  Kennedy's  intense 
ouioan  for  raotal  Jnatloe  and  equal  rights, 
held  In  Iwah  by  his  dadxe  to  be  considerate 
at  soBthem  aasMpClbtlttlaB.  He  u  still  more 
emphattei  In  glvtnc  »  foremost  place  In  bis 
to  the  President's  ttrcleas  endeavors. 


pursued  with  vision,  skill,  and  Inexhaustible 
patience,  to  promote  the  cause  of  world 
peace;  endeavors  finally  crowned  by  the 
treaty  to  restrict  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Kennedy,  as  Mr.  Schleslnger  vrrltes,  had 
accomplished  much.  Had  he  lived  he  would 
have  accomplished  far  more,  for  statements 
have  been  collected  from  congressional 
leaders  of  both  parties  that  they  Intended 
soon  to  demolish  the  dam  built  against  hla 
program  of  legislation;  a  Jam  that  he  himself 
was  confident  would  soon  give  way.  Like 
Sorensen,  Mr.  Schleslnger  offers  an  Impres- 
sive summation  of  Kennedy's  achievement, 
though  In  somewhat  different  terms.  His 
book,  like  the  predecessor  volume.  Is  a  little 
too  long;  In  places  It  Is  a  bit  too  discursive 
and  gossipy.  But  It  Is  a  work  of  enduring 
merit,  and  both  this  generation  and  the 
generations  of  students  to  come  may  count 
themselves  fortunate  In  possessing  two  vol- 
umes of  such  high  quality. 

(Eorroa's  Note. — Allan  Nevlns  Is  the  dean 
of  American  historians  tnd  Is  currenUy  on 
the  staff  of  the  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library 
at  San  Marino,  Calif.  He  has  twice  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  In  history  and  has  been  the 
recipient  of  a  vast  number  of  other  scholarly 
honors.  Including  an  honorary  degree  from 
Oxford  University.) 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.T.)  Herald  Tribune. 

Nov.  28,  1966 1 
3TIL1.  Sruxbodwd — A  Sophisticatid  Accotrtrr 

OF    THX     KZKNEDT     TEARS    THAT     DOES     NOT 
PBOIf    DISPASSION 

(By  Michael  Harrington) 

Pot  Americans,  November  22.  1963,  U  not 
yet  history,     it  still  hurts  too  much. 

Thiu,  as  Arthur  M.  Schleslnger  Jr.,  well 
understands  in  "A  Thouaand  Days,"  It  la  not 
yet  poeslble  even  to  pretend  to  dlsp>CLBslon. 
Some  young  historian  of  the  future,  he  says, 
will  attempt  to  regain  the  "presldetlnal  per- 
spective," that  view  of  the  whole  which  John 
P.  Kennedy  had  Intended  to  record  In  his 
own  memoirs.  But  this  generation  of 
chroniclers  sUll  lives  within  the  political 
and  emotional  spell  of  the  fallen  leader.  The 
past  they  analyze  Is  still  very  much  the 
present  and  thus  In  fragments  (for  example, 
Schleslnger's  own  White  House  experiences 
weight  his  book  toward  the  foreign  policy 
Issues  In  which  he  was  personally  Involved) . 

And  still,  "A  Thousand  Days."  Is  a  perma- 
nent and  Indispensable  contribution  to  the 
understanding  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. It  Is  rare  that  a  brilliant  scholar  Is 
himself  an  original  historical  source  or  that 
he  has  an  eye  for  personality  as  well  as  mas- 
sive trends.  Schleslnger  Is  certainly  a  Ken- 
nedy partisan,  but  he  Is  not  an  apologist  and, 
above  all,  he  writes  politically  about  politics, 
a  virtue  which  eludes  many  In  his  pro- 
fession. 

In  "A  Tho\isand  Days,"  John  P.  Kennedy 
etnergee  as  a  man  who  restored  the  youth, 
excitement,  and  rationality  of  the  young  Re- 
public to  the  mature  Nation,  and  who  pro- 
vided the  world  with  the  vision  of  a  leader 
who  "understood  the  terror  and  the  hc^e, 
the  diversity  and  the  poeslblUty,  of  life  on 
this  planet."  I  share  much  of  this  con- 
clusion. If  t  state  It  with  the  quallfcations 
and  criticisms  of  the  outsider,  I  have  the 
s»me  feeling  that,  with  John  P.  Kennedy, 
this  country  changed  for  the  better.  While 
living  In  Burope  In  1963,  I  had  decided  to 
break  with  my  radical  orthodoxy  and  vote 
for  Kennedy  In  1B64.  I  heard  the  terrible 
news  in  a  Milan  restaurant.  And  even  now, 
wttlle  trying  to  be  an  objective  reviewer.  It 
Is  that  aense  of  loss  which  Is  my  true  point 
of  departure. 

But  to  attempt  the  return  to  history,  turn 
first  to  John  P.  Keimedy  as  Commander  In 
Cblef. 

Unquestionably,  the  late  President's  fiexl- 
ble  military  p<^cy  represented  a  gain  over 
the   apocalyptic   and    dangerous   posturing 


of  the  "massive  retaliation"  doctrine.  And 
certainly  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
won  a  memorable  victory  over  the  uniformed 
section  of  the  "permanent  government"  (the 
President's  batUe  for  control  of  the  execu- 
tive Is  a  major  theme  of  this  book).  But 
three  events  are  clearly  decisive  In  coming 
to  an  assessment  of  Kennedy  as  a  world 
strategist:  the  disaster  he  Inherited  at  the 
Bay  of  Pigs,  the  tragedy  that  he  left  behind 
m  Vietnam,  and  the  ambiguity  of  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis. 

As  a  political  leader,  Kennedy  took  full 
responsibility  for  the  Bay  of  Pigs;  as  a  his- 
torian, Schleslnger  Is  right  to  absolve  him 
of  much  of  the  blame.  The  late  President 
was  systematically  misadvised  by  the  CIA 
(which  did  not  even  tell  Its  Intelligence 
Branch  that  it  was  mounting  an  invasion), 
the  Joint  Chiefs,  and  all  those  with  "special 
competence"  in  military  matters.  In  addi- 
tion, Kennedy  did  not  know  how  to  demobl- 
lize  the  secret  exile  army  which  Elsenhower 
left  him.  And  so  he  suffered  the  worst  de- 
feat of  his  administration  by  following  the 
specialized,  sophisticated  advice  of  brass  and 
spooks  to  act  like  a  gunboat  diplomat.  He 
was  too  new  to  his  poet  to  have  learned  how 
to  reject  such  docvunented  and  Imposing 
madness. 

Vietnam  represented  an  analogous  case. 
At  the  outset.  General  Mac  Arthur  told  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  "that  anyone  wanting  to 
commit  ground  forces  to  the  mainland  of 
Asia  should  have  his  head  examined."  Yet 
the  American  military  painted  glowing 
stories  of  Inuninent  victory;  Waishlngton  be- 
lieved In  the  false-front  villages  of  Diem  and 
Nhu  and  basically  Ignored  the  social  and 
political  needs  of  the  peasantry:  and  by  the 
time  the  unpopular  government  was  over- 
thrown, the  United  States  was  already  deeply 
and  tragically  involved  in  an  impossible,  im- 
moral action.  Schleslnger  conslderers  Viet- 
nam to  be  Kennedy's  "great  failure."    I  agree. 

The  Cuban  missile  crisis  Is  a  much  more 
ambiguous  moment  to  assess  than  Vietnam. 
Kennedy  did  Indeed  show  "toughness  and 
restraint  •  •  •  will,  nerve  and  wisdom  so 
brilllantiy  controlled."  Prom  within  the 
premises  of  American  nuclear  deterrent 
policy,  he  acted  magnlficenUy.  But  Schles- 
lnger's data  point  to  another  line  of  thought, 
one  he  does  not  pursue;  that  this  confronta- 
tion contradicted  many  of  the  assumptions 
of  that  deterrent  policy.  According  to 
American  calculations,  Khrushchev  broke  tbe 
rules  of  military  gamesmanship  by  acting  as 
he  did;  the  President  later  felt  that,  had  we 
had  only  24  hours  to  decide,  we  would  "not 
have  choeen  as  prudentiy  as  we  did";  and  the 
confusion  over  two  contradictory  Khrushchev 
messages  at  the  end  of  the  crisis  was  prob- 
ably a  reeult  of  goofing  off  in  the  Elremlln 
bureaucracy. 

But  If  the  missile  crisis  challenged  tbe 
fall-safe  rationales  of  the  military  theorists, 
it  also  freed  Kennedy  and  the  world  for  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  Coolness,  luck,  and 
skill  Bu:hleved  a  haj^y  ending,  yee,  but  they 
showed  how  Insecure  we  still  are,  how  pre- 
carious Is  the  balance  of  terror. 

It  was  Kennedy's  great  merit  that  bis 
approach  to  International  affairs  was  not 
simply  military.  The  late  President  was  for 
the  "democratic  revolution"  in  the  develop- 
ing lands.  But,  as  Schleslnger's  account  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  suggeets,  such  a 
determination  is  easier  stated  than  carried 
out.  Without  making  a  "PldelisU"  over- 
slmpllfloation.  the  Latin  ruling  classes  are 
not  anxious  to  give  up  their  privileges,  and 
American  business  has  shown  a  much  livelier 
Intereat  In  guaranteeing  their  Investments 
abroad  than  in  economic  reform.  Schles- 
lnger freely  admits  that  these  complications 
distorted  many  of  the  original  hopes  of  the 
Alliance,  but  he  remains  optimistic  in  tbe 
long  run.  I  am  not  so  sanguine.  The  dis- 
parity between  tbe  rich  and  poor  lands,  aa 
Myrdal  and  others  have  documented,  is  still 
growing   and    this    impoverishment   of  tbe 
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"external  proletariat"  Is  a  source  of  wealth — 
and  political  power — ^In  the  advanced  coun- 
tries. Much  more  radical  means  than  have 
yet  been  proposed  are  required.  I  suspect,  to 
fulfill  Kennedy's  excellent  end  of  the  demo- 
cratic revolution. 

On  the  domestic  front,  the  issue  of  this 
generation  is,  of  course,  civil  rights. 

The  President  responded  with  forthrlght- 
ness  and  even  passion  in  1963,  particularly 
after  Birmingham.  Before  that,  he  felt  that 
his  own  slender  mandate  and  the  weakness 
of  the  Presidential  i>arty  in  the  Congress  held 
blm  back.  Schleslnger  approves  this  Judg- 
ment: I  do  not.  When  Schleslnger  says  that 
Kennedy  delayed  signing  the  order  against 
discrimination  in  housing  because  it  might 
imperil  setting  up  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  with  a  Negro  Secretary  to  head  it,  hcdd 
back  the  trade  exptanslon  bill  and  discourage 
business  from  housing  Investments,  the 
practical,  political  priorities  were  wrong.  And 
until  1963,  it  was  not  the  bully  pulpit  in  the 
White  House,  but  the  Negro  In  the  streets, 
that  educated  the  people  in  the  fundamentals 
of  brotherhood.  But  here,  as  in  so  many 
other  areas,  history  denied  John  Kennedy  his 
rightful  chance,  and  I  think  that  the  Negro 
masses  who  still  idolize  him  rightly  intuited 
the  direction  In  which  he  would  have  moved 
after  his  tardy  but  bold  beginning. 

On  economic  matters,  Kennedy  moved  bril- 
liantly to  establish  a  new  consensus — and 
privately  held,  according  to  Schleslnger,  a 
most  fascinating  and  advanced  position. 
After  the  mismanagement  of  the  economy 
during  the  late  Elsenhower  fifties,  Kennedy 
established  a  series  of  important  new  princi- 
ples: unbalanced  budgets  even  in  times  of 
business  prosperity  If  unemployment  per- 
sisted at  high  rates;  special  training  and 
retraining  programs  for  leftouts  and  automa- 
tion victims;  the  recognition  of  the  problem 
of  poverty  In  America.  In  each  case,  the 
basis  of  the  Johnsonian  economic  perform- 
ance was  laid  in  the  Kennedy  years. 

But,  Mr.  Schleslnger  tells  us,  the  late 
President  went  well  beyond  tax-cut  Keynes- 
lantsm  in  his  economic  thinking.  He  be- 
lieved in  John  Kenneth  Galbralth's  thesis 
that  govermnent  intervention  should  take 
form  of  direct  social  Investment  In  the  pub- 
lic sector — housing,  schools,  hospitals,  etc. — 
and  not  confine  itself  to  tax  relief.  But  he 
did  not  think  he  could  persuade  Congress 
to  so  much  good  sense,  and  he  held  back. 
Now  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  corporation  execu- 
tives committed  to  Kennedy's  Initial  pro- 
grams, one  hopes  that  he  will  move  on  to 
implement  his  predecessor's  more  profound 
insights  in  this  sirea. 

Finally,  it  is  in  two  areas  that  Mr.  Schles- 
lnger stakes  out  the  strongest  claim  for  the 
greatness  of  John  P.  Kennedy:  world  peace 
and  the  late  President's  impact  upon  Amer- 
ican thinking.  These  two  points  are,  I  would 
Juggest,  quite  related. 

To  an  extraordinary  degree,  Kennedy  broke 
with  the  dangerous  banalities  of  the  cold 
war.  "Peace,"  he  said  at  American  Univer- 
sity In  1963,  "does  not  require  that  each  man 
love  his  neighbor — it  requires  only  that  they 
live  together  in  mutual  tolerance."  In  the 
Moscow  Treaty  banning  atomic  testa,  the 
late  President  actually  led  the  American 
people  and  the  world  a  tiny  step  back  from 
the  brink — a  giant  stride  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

But  then,  the  cold  war  rigidities  were  not 
simply  a  fact  of  international  life.  They 
were  the  basis  of  patriotic  celebji^tion,  of 
suspicion  and  McCarthyite  conspiracy 
theories  within  America.  And,  in  part  be- 
cause he  was  seeking  a  detente,  John  P. 
Kennedy  was  able  to  make  criticism  and 
candor  about  the  national  failings  a  part  of 
the  national  life  once  more.  (And  one  won- 
ders, if  the  present  escalation  in  Vietnam 
continues.  If  that  reawakening  of  conscience 
»nd  consciousness  John  Kennedy  helped  to 
Ihltlate  will  not  come  to  an  end.) 


Virginia  Woolf  once  said  that  those  who 
die  young  are  always  remembered.  That  Is 
true — and  not  true — about  the  late  Presi- 
dent. Youth  was  indeed  murdered  in  Dallas 
and  there  is,  as  Schleslnger  evokes  it,  an  al- 
most unbearable  polgnance  in  thinking  of 
what  might  have  been  had  he  completed 
what  he  began.  But  there  were  deeds  as 
well  as  promises  In  the  short  political  space 
of  a  thousand  days.  If  I  cannot  agree  with 
some  of  Schleslnger's  interpretations  of 
them.  I  can  share  his  main  conclusion  that 
this  was  a  man  who  changed  his  nation. 
He  has  written  a  truly  political  history — 
sophisticated,  partisan,  provocative  even 
when  one  disagrees  with  it — and  one  of  the 
most  important  books  about  the  Kennedy 
years  that  will  come  from  a  contemporary 
of  the  late  President. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Post,  Nov.  30,  19651 

SCHLESINGER    ON    THE    PEONTIEB 

( By  Mary  McQrory ) 

Washington. — Two  men  are  vindicated  by 
the  publication  of  Arthur  Schleslnger.  Jr.'s. 
"A  Thousand  Days."  One  is  the  author,  who 
insisted,  during  the  summer  furor  over  sen- 
sational snippets  published  In  Life  magazine, 
that  the  full  text  would  restore  his  good 
name.  The  other  is  John  P.  Kennedy,  who 
after  the  Bay  of  Pigs  somewhat  grimly  di- 
rected the  Harvard  historian  to  keep  a  diary. 

For  Scheslinger's  "personal  memoir"  is  his- 
tory after  all,  and  wonderfully  lively  history 
at  that.  In  contrast  to  Theodore  C.  Soren- 
sen's  solemnly  definitive  account,  Schleslng- 
er's crackling  style  catches  his  electric  prin- 
cipal and  recaptures  that  heady  adventure 
in  government  that  was  known  as  the  New 
Frontier. 

The  most  fanatical  Kennedy  loyalists  will 
be  satisfied  with  the  portrait  of  their  assassi- 
nated Idol  as  a  superbly  rational  President 
and  "a  gallant  and  collected  human  being." 

And  no  President  could  ask  for  a  more 
coherent  contemporary  translation  of  the 
tumbling  events  of  his  administration  into 
a  grand  and  noble  design.  At  home,  Schles- 
lnger says  Kennedy  wanted  "to  transform 
a  wealthy  society  Into  a  civilized  commu- 
nity." In  international  affairs,  with  which 
this  book  is  mainly  concerned,  the  young 
President  sought  "to  lead  the  world  beyond 
the  cold  war." 

Schleslnger  depicts  Kennedy  as  a  man  who. 
despite  his  youth  and  his  haste,  was  instantly 
at  home  in  the  White  Houae,  totally  suited  to 
the  office  he  insisted  on  being  given.  He  was 
magnanimous,  inspiring,  and  eerily  able  to 
understand  the  problems  and  motives  of  "the 
adversary."  And  the  use  of  that  word  Instead 
of  "enemy"  at  his  icy  inaugural  set  the  tone 
and  carried  him  through  all  that  was  to 
come — through  Berlin,  the  missiles  crisis,  to 
his  supreme  achievement,  the  signing  of  the 
Test  Ban  Treaty. 

But  it  Is  too  long.  If  Sorensen  dwelt  ex- 
haustively on  issues  to  prove  that  Kennedy 
substance  was  equal  to  Kennedy  charm, 
Schleslnger,  perhaps  to  prove  his  own  cre- 
dentials as  a  White  House  adviser,  goes  off 
on  endless  expeditions  into  Latin  American 
history.  He  Is  at  his  best  In  intimate  vi- 
gnettes of  the  President  with  his  staff,  shak- 
ing his  head  over  the  State  Department, 
courting  touchy  new  African  heads  of  state, 
complaining  about  businessmen — "It's  hard 
as  hell  to  be  friendly  with  people  who  keep 
trying  to  cut  your  legs  off." 

What  gives  "A  Thousand  Days"  Its  special 
dash  and  drama,  however,  la  that  if  it  has  a 
hero  in  Kennedy,  it  has  a  villain  in  the  State 
Department.  Foggy  Bottom — grinding  out 
fatuous  memos,  promoting  obstructive  dun- 
derheads, banishing  its  bright  young  men, 
missing  the  point,  dragging  its  feet,  frus- 
trating the  President,  calling  Harold  Mac- 
mlllan's  moving  document  over  the  resump- 


tion of  nuclear  testing  "a  hysterical  docu- 
ment"— Is  the  sometimes  hilarious  heavy. 

Most  personalities  are  dismissed  with  glow- 
ing praise.  The  White  House  staff  to  a  man 
are  worthy  aUlee  of  the  princely  leader,  Aver- 
ell  Harriman  is  a  towering  figure — the  old 
"crocodile"  chopping  off  bureaucratic  maun- 
derlngs.  decimating  delegations,  doughtily 
negotiating  a  neutral  Laos  and  the  test  ban 
treaty.  John  Kenneth  Oalbralth,  Ambassa- 
dor to  India,  is  a  wise  and  cutting  voice  from 
the  wings.  David  Ormsby-Gore.  the  British 
Ambassador,  is  the  perfect  confidant  for  a 
President.  The  chapter  on  Robert  Kennedy 
and  Ijis  growth  in  his  brother's  image  could 
be  used  as  a  campaign  tract.  Only  Dean 
Rusk  fails  to  measure  up  to  the  challenge  of 
those  exhilarating  days.  Only  he  stands  out- 
side the  charmed  circle  of  the  happy  few. 

Still  this  is  such  an  evocative  and  spirited 
chronicle  that  It  would  inspire  any  President 
to  hurry  up  to  Harvard  and  find  himself  a 
historian  who  could  do  for  him  what  Schles- 
lnger has  done  for  John  P.  Kennedy 

[From  Time  magazine.  Dec.  3.  1965] 
Balanced  Leikjeh 
Of  all  the  Kennedy  books  that  have  cas- 
caded from  the  presses  in  the  past  2  years, 
this  is  the  first  from  a  professional  historian. 
By  no  coincidence,  it  is  also  the  best.  Aa 
an  ex-Presldential  assistant.  Harvard  His- 
torian ("The  Age  of  Jackson")  Arthur  M. 
Schleslnger,  Jr..  is  not  an  altogether  dispas- 
sionate chronicler;  he  makes  the  fatuous 
claim,  for  example,  that  Kennedy's  legisla- 
tive record  was  "unmatched  in  some  respects 
since  the  days  of  Roosevelt."  But  If  he  fre- 
quently hymns  the  Kennedy  administration, 
he  also  limns  it  with  objectivity  and  percep- 
tion. 

BOWL    or   JELLY 

Schleslnger  was  nowhere  near  as  close  to 
Kennedy  as  Speechwriter  Ted  Sorensen, 
whose  own  memoir  soared  to  the  top  of  the 
best  seller  lists.  No  matter.  Acutely  aware 
of  hla  peripheral  vantage  point,  Schleslnger 
has  managed — by  using  state  papers,  letters, 
and  personal  Interviews — to  reconstruct  the 
period  so  skillfully  that  the  reeult  ia  not  so 
much  a  personal  memoir  as  a  penetrating, 
balanced  ledger  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. 

Portions  of  the  book  have  already  appeared 
in  Life  and  10  other  publications,  and  con- 
sequently his  opinions  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  "a  bowl  of  Jelly"  and  of  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  as  a  main  who  "seemed  ac- 
tually to  prefer  stale  to  freeh  ways  of  saying 
things"  are  already  well  known.  On  page 
after  page,  he  betrays  his  view  of  Rusk  as  a 
man  who  Is  almost  always  sUent  because  he 
almost  never  has  anything  to  say — and  he 
suggests  that  Kennedy  felt  the  same  way. 
What  did  Rusk  think  of  Italy's  Impending 
apertura  a  sinistra  (opening  to  the  left)? 
"He  did  not  have,  as  far  as  I  could  find  out. 
any  views,"  writes  Schleslnger.  Of  Berlin? 
"No  one  quite  knew  where  he  stood."  Of  the 
Congo?  "Rusk,  it  seemed,  thought  about  it 
as  little  as  poeslble." 

If  his  opinion  of  Rusk  was  low,  Schleslnger 
Is  ungrudgingly  admiring  of  some  other 
memberF  of  the  Kennedy  cast.  He  found 
Lyndon  Johnson  "a  good  deal  more  attrac- 
tive, more  subtle,  and  more  formidable  than 
I  had  expected."  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara  Is  a  "tough,  cotirteous,  and  hu- 
mane technocrat,  'or  whom  scientific  man- 
agement was  not  an  end  In  Itself  but  a  means 
to  the  rationality  of  democratic  govern- 
ment." White  House  Aid  McOeorge  Bundy, 
"In  spite  of  the  certified  propriety  of  his 
background,  had  an  audacious  mind  and  was 
quite  capable  of  contempt  for  orthodoxy." 
No  one  rates  more  admiration  than  veteran 
Diplomat  Averell  Harriman,  "who  said  what 
he  believed  and  cared  not  a  damn  for  any- 
thing but  getting  the  policy  right."  He  was 
known  among  Foggy  Bottom  types  as  "the 
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Crocodile,"  reporta  Schleslnger,  "for  hl»  habit 
of  abrupty  biting  off  proposals  which  seemed 
to  him  stupid  or  irrelevant." 

WHIXL^D    ASUNDER 

Schlealncer  excels  at  providing  the  Illumi- 
nating stray  quote  or  the  odd  fact  that  flnnly 
flSM  a  character  In  the  reader's  mind.  Here 
U  Kennedy  about  to  appoint  Harrlman  to  an 
ambassadorial  poat  but  Orst  sending  a 
trusted  friend  over  to  make  sure  that  the  old 
pro  promised  to  get  himself  a  hearing  aid. 
Here  Is  Britain's  Prime  Minister  Harold  Mac- 
mlllan  turning  from  a  dlsctisslon  of  Red 
China  as  the  real  menace  to  the  West  to  the 
question  of  a  new  NATO  cotnmander,  and 
saying  breezily  to  Kennedy:  "I  suppose  It 
should  be  a  Russian."  Here,  again.  Is  Ken- 
nedy telling  a  friend  how  difficult  it  was, 
short  of  a  showdown,  to  convince  Russia's 
NlUta  Khrushchev  that  the  United  States 
would    not    let    anybody    push    It    around. 

"That   won't   pay    any   attention   to 

words."  said  Kennedy.  "He  has  to  see  you 
move." 

In  the  1093  Cuban  mlselle  crisis.  Khru- 
shchev saw  Kennedy  move — and  that  brlnk- 
of-war  episode  sobered  both  men.  Kennedy 
felt  that  he  had  "peered  into  the  abyss  and 
knew  the  potentiality  of  chaos,"  says  Schles- 
Inger.  and  from  then  on  his  overriding  aim 
wa«  to  minimize  "the  ethos  of  violence"  and 
"to  prevent  unreason  from  rending  the  skin 
of  civility.  "  Shortly  before  Dallas,  he  read 
aloud  a  passage  from  King  John : 
"Which     Is     the     side     that     I     must     go 

withal? 
I  am  with  both:  each  army  hath  a  hand; 
And  In  their  rage,  I  having  hold  of  both. 
They  whirl  asunder  and  dismember  me." 

Kennedy  Indeed  saw  himself  and  his  office 
in  princely  Shakespearean  verse  The  prose 
of  attendant-lord  Schlesinger  does  him  no 
disservice. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe,  Nov.   28, 

1965] 

J.FX..  IN  THE  WHrrr  House:  ExcrnNo,  Tragic 

Days 

No  book  In  recent  times  has  aroused  more 
anticipation  than  this  one.  Schleslnger's 
massive  work  now  can  be  read  whole,  without 
the  distortions  Inherent  in  magazine  seriali- 
zation. 

It  turns  out  that  he  has  written  not  a 
frothy  set  of  reminiscences,  but  rather  a 
thoughtful,  moving,  and  often  brilliant 
anaJyslB  of  the  thousand  exciting,  ultimately 
tragic  days  of  John  P.  Kennedy's  Presidency. 

Schlestnger  observes  that  "the  historical 
mind  can  be  analytical,  or  it  can  be  romantic. 
The  best  historians  are  both." 

Certainly  the  romantic  temperament 
dominates  his  treatment  of  Kennedy  the 
man.  Bven  here  his  Intelligence  and  insight 
are  at  play:  he  has  some  acute  observations 
on  Kennedy's  mlxttire  of  controlled  rfitlon- 
allty  and  pessimistic  fatalism. 

But  for  the  most  part  the  protagonist  of  "A 
Thousand  Days"  remains  a  vague  and  un- 
realized figure  (much  as  is  P.D.R.  in  Schles- 
lnger's "Age  of  Roosevelt").  What  we  see 
most  of  all  are  the  qualities — real  or  imag- 
ined— In  Kennedy  that  drew  Schleslnger  to 
support  him  and  to  work  for  him  (ultimately 
at  the  cost  of  his  Harvard  career) . 

But  the  real  purpose  of  "A  Thousand  Days" 
Is  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. Schleslnger  does  this  with  a  style 
and  an  acuteneas  of  Insight  that  no  other 
contemporary  American  historian  could  hope 
to  match. 

Schleslnger's  masterful  analysis  of  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  and  missile  crUes.  of  Latin  American 
affairs  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  suggest 
how  constant  and  demanding  were  the  prob- 
lems of  world  affairs. 

It  was  In  this  realm,  Schleslnger  suggests, 
that  Kennedy's  hope  of  bringing  vigor,  In- 
tslllgence.  and  realism  to  American  public 
policy  was  most  fully  satla&ed. 


Yet  paradoxically,  it  waa  In  foreign  policy 
that  the  admlnt.?tration's  central  tension 
developed  Schleslnger  locates  the  great 
conflict  of  the  Kennedy  years  no!.  In  the 
classic  confrontation  of  President  and  Con- 
gress, but  rather  in  a  continuing  struggle 
.   between  President  and  bureaucracy. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  he  makes  the 
famous  reference  to  Kennedys  desire  to  rid 
himself  of  Dean  Rusic  The  Secretary  of 
State  emerges  from  Schleslnger's  pages  as  the 
member  of  the  White  House  circle  least  In- 
clined to  do  battle  with  the  entrenched 
bureaucracy 

While  claiming  to  have  written  only  a 
memoir.  Schleslnger  in  fact  has  done  far 
more  than  th.it.  He  lias  aiught  the  Idealism 
and  the  spirit  of  the  men  who  made  up  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  New  Frontier;  he  has 
written  a  moving  testimonia;  to  their  fallen 
lea.der;  and  he  has  opened  a  revealing  win- 
dow Into  that  complex  and  fateful  institu- 
tion, the  modern  American  Presidency. 

— Morton  Kfller. 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Dec    5.  1965] 

SCHLESINCER    ON    KENNEDT 

This  Is  a  superb  and  Important  book.  It 
ought  to  be  ■must  "  reading  for  all  future 
presidential  candidates  and  aspiring  White 
House  aids  even  though  it  might  thin  their 
ranks.  It  should  also  be  read  by  anyone 
wanting  to  discuss  Vletn.im,  Cuba,  civil 
rights  or  any  of  the  ether  major  issues  In- 
volving the  Government  of  the  United  States 
because  of  Its  Imfvirtant  background  ma- 
terials. Arthur  Schleslnger  has  been  even 
more  successful  than  Theodore  Sorensen  in 
producing  a  work  of  contemporary  history 
of  flrst-rate  quality  and  Importance. 

The  author  has  been  known  in  his  profes- 
sion as  a  very  political  historian  In  a  p:irt!san 
sense.  One  of  his  books  found  support  for 
the  New  Deal  In  Jack'^onlan  Democracy  while 
the  first  volume  of  his  unfintshed  series  on 
the  Pranklln  Roosevelt  administration  left 
the  impression  that  a:i  inept  Herbert  Hoover 
and  the  Republican  Party  were  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  str<-k  marlcet  crash  and  the 
world  depression  The  author  was  also  active 
in  Adlai  Steven.'ion's  r:>mpalBn.<;  of  1952  and 
1956  and  only  shifted  hl.s  allegiance  to  Ken- 
nedy at  Los  .Angele.<<  in  1960 

He  WTltes  then  with  the  values  of  a  liberal 
northern  Democrat,  but  within  this  frame- 
work he  comes  surprisingly  close  to  the 
unattainable  goal  of  objectivity  Since  he 
has  viewed  two  previous  Presidential  regimes 
in  a  detailed  analysis  he  Is  able  to  pick  out 
the  most  salient  details,  to  ask  the  Important 
questions  and  to  offer  Judgments  which  have 
some  depth. 

When  President-elect  Kennedy  added 
Schleslnger  to  his  staff  he  knew  that  he  was 
hiring  a  historian  who  would  be  tempted 
to  write  of  his  White  House  years.  On  occa- 
sion he  Jokingly  warned  Schleslnger  against 
making  too  much  of  hi."?  position,  and  he 
did  ask  that  no  stafT  members  keep  detailed 
accounts  of  conversations  as  a  threat  to 
freedom  of  expression 

But  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster  Kennedy 
changed  his  mind.  He  told  Schleslnger  that 
"Tou  can  be  damn  sure  that  the  CIA  has  its 
record  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  theirs.  We'd  bet- 
ter be  sure  that  we  have  a  record  over  here." 
On  that  basis  Schleslnger  kept  a  full  account 
of  subsequent  Important  conferences.  Al- 
though he  does  not  disclose  his  sources,  he 
has  been  given  access  to  and  the  right  to  use 
documents  which  other  historians  are  not 
likely  to  see  for  decades.  A  footnoted  man- 
uscript of  the  book  has  been  filed  In  the 
Kennedy  library  to  be  used  after  "an  appro- 
priate Interval" 

ON    STATE    DEPARTMENT 

The  matter  which  aroused  the  most  atten- 
tion in  the  earlier  serializing  of  this  book 
was  the  treatment  of  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
and  the  reporting  of  Kennedy's  decision  to 
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replace  him.  In  the  fuller  version  Rusk  ap- 
pears as  only  one  aspect  of  the  President's 
frustrating  experience  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment bureaucracy.  The  Pentagon  also  had 
built-in  resistance  to  change,  but  Kennedy 
seems  to  have  felt  that  Secretary  McNamara 
was  making  some  headway.  State  remained 
relatively  unchanged  In  its  devotion  to  older 
and  often  discredited  policies. 

In  foreign  affairs — the  test  ban  treaty,  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  the  American  Uni- 
versity speech  and  the  tense  negotiations 
over  the  Cuban  missile  crisis — were  handled 
with  little  assistance  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment. On  some  crucial  occasions  Rusk 
seemed  willing  to  have  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  or  the  CIA  Invade  and  take  over  the 
decisions  which  rightly  should  have  been 
made  by  the  State  Department. 

LATIN    AMERICA 

Schleslnger  was  strongly  Interested  In 
Latin  American  affairs  and  writes  a  full  re- 
port on  the  innovation  and  operation  of  the 
Allanza.  For  those  who  think  that  the  good 
neighbor  policy  has  been  a  cornerstone  since 
the  second  Roosevelt  It  will  come  as  a  sur- 
prise, as  it  did  to  Schleslnger  that  a  single 
Communist  country,  Yugoslavia,  with  only 
18  million  people  received  more  American 
money  in  the  period  1945-60  than  did  all 
of  Latin  America  with  Its  almost  200  million 
largely  impoverished  peoples.  Kennedy  was 
strongly  critical  of  this  neglect  and  of  what 
Schleslnger  calls  the  Pentagon's  chronic 
need  to  dispose  of  obsolescent  weapons 
which  led  to  the  dumping  of  large  quantities 
of  arms  on  Latin  American  governments. 

Foreign  affairs  rightly  takes  up  much  of 
the  volume,  but  due  attention  is  also  given 
to  the  domestic  Issues,  particularly  civil 
rights.  The  role  of  Robert  Kennedy  is  also 
handled  in  ways  which  will  Interest  those 
who  consider  him  a  future  White  House  pos- 
sibility. 

MANY    LIGHT    TOUCHES 

There  are  many  light  touches  as  well,  one 
involving  Robert.  During  World  War  II  PT 
Boat  Commander  Jack  Kennedy  in  the  Pa- 
cific received  a  picture  of  his  younger  brother 
being  sworn  into  the  Navy  at  the  age  of  17. 
But  what  Jack  claimed  as  his  chief  concern 
was  the  discovery  that  Bob  had  appropriated 
his  checked  London-tailored  coat;  "Id  like 
to  know  what  the  hell  I'm  doing  out  here 
while  you  go  stroking  around  in  my  drape 
coat,  but  I  suppose  that  Is  what  we  are  out 
here  for." 

"A  Thousand  Days "  Is  a  long  book  with  a 
little  more  than  a  page  for  each  day,  but  it  is 
a  richly  rewarding  book.  It  will  probably 
be  read  by  many  future  generations  for  Its 
penetration  into  the  g^reat  complexities 
which  beset  a  nation  and  its  political  leaders 
in  a  time  of  revolutionary  change  and  in  a 
world  of  troubles. 

William  L.  Neumann. 


[Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Dec.  26.  1965] 

Books  and  More  Books 

(By  Saul  Friedman) 

"Is  there  some  principle  of  nature."  His- 
torian Richard  Hofstadter  asked,  "which  re- 
quires that  we  never  know  the  quality  of 
what  we  had  until  it  is  gone?" 

Out  of  Dallas  came  his  question,  an  in- 
quiry Into  the  aching  emptiness;  it  might 
as  well  have  been  asked  of  history's  winds. 
How  could  emptiness  answer?  What  would 
the  winds  say?  The  question  is  an  epitaph 
on  the  tombstones  of  heroes:  Socrates, 
Pericles,  Galileo.  Copernicus,  Goethe, 
Beethoven.  Rousseau,  Jefferson.  Lincoln, 
Wilson,  and  Roosevelt. 

John  P.  Kennedy  had  not  become  one  of 
these.  Not  yet.  Perhaps  if  he  had  been 
given  more  time.  If  he  had  lived  In  another 
time.  In  political,  pragmatic,  preoccupied 
America,  the  heroes  are  not  what  they  used 
to  be. 
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But  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  relative  hero- 
ism, and  John  Kennedy  was  a  hero.  How 
absurd,  how  truly  absurd  that  the  forlorn 
epitaph  for  him  and  for  other  heroes  is  so 
often  said  by  those  who  would  kill  heroism's 
dreams. 

In  his  book's  beginning,  Schleslnger  quotes 
Ernest  Hemingway: 

"If  people  bring  so  much  courage  to  this 
world,  the  world  has  to  kill  them,  so  of  course 
it  kills  them.  The  world  breaks  everyone  and 
afterward  many  are  strong  at  the  broken 
places.  But  those  that  will  not  break  it 
kills.  It  kills  the  very  good  and  the  very 
gentle  and  the  very  brave  impartially." 

And  then  the  world  and  its  historians  feed 
on  the  remains  of  the  hero,  pitying  the 
broken  and  killed  and  ourselves,  only  fleet- 
ingly  concerned  for  our  carrion  ways. 

After  the  rifle  shots  came  the  silence,  and 
after  the  silence  came  the  outpouring — 
mourners  and  readers  and  writers  seeking 
solace,  absolution,  revenge,  opportunity,  flag- 
ellation, even  answers. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  been  wearied  by 
It  all.  it  is  well — and  rather  typical  of  John 
P.  Kennedy — that  he  had  around  him  men 
like  Theodore  C.  Sorenson  and  Arthur  M. 
Schleslnger.  Jr. 

As  Kennedy  must  have  known  they  event- 
ually would,  they  come  to  bury  him  and  not 
to  praise  him,  to  tell  us  what  they  knew  of 
"the  quality  of  what  we  had." 

Haunted  by  the  pain  of  knowing  that  "It 
is  gone,"  neither  Sorenson  nor  Schleslnger 
was  able  to  keep  from  his  prose  the  mufiBed 
sadness  of  his  long  mourning;  neither  could 
be  expected  to. 

Sorenson's  volume,  "Kennedy,"  was  an  ele- 
gant eulogy.  But  Schleslnger  was  not  so 
personally  involved  for  so  long  with  Kennedy 
as  Sorenson  was.  And  he  is  a  trained,  disci- 
plined historian  and  a  fine  writer  with  a  flair 
for  the  dramatic. 

Hence,  he  has  contributed  to  the  literature 
of  Kennedy — a  personal  but  completely  his- 
tory-oriented account  of  the  comet  days 
in  American  politics.  It  Is  a  very  valuable 
book,  for  comets  like  those  are  rare  in  con- 
sensus-gray skies. 

A  prize-winning  historian  himself,  Ken- 
nedy was  acutely  aware  he  was  playing  to  pos- 
terity. F>3llowing  the  Bay  of  Pigs  foray  he 
made  sure  Schleslnger  was  keeping  a  full 
account  of  such  things.  So  aside  from  his 
other  duties,  Schleslnger  was  the  house  his- 
torian. 

At  Harvard,  from  which  he  was  on  leave, 
Schleslnger's  colleagues  questioned  his  abil- 
ity to  maintain  a  historian's  objectivity 
while  working  in  the  administration.  Per- 
haps as  critical  history  this  book  does  leave 
something  to  be  desired.  Schleslnger  was 
no  doubt  too  much  In  love  with  his  subject 
and  too  involved  in  action  to  retain  all  his 
powers  of  skeptical  searching. 

So  what?  This  Is  not  conventional  history. 
It  is  a  source  work  for  the  historians  to  come. 
It  is  a  gift  to  future  researchers  from  a 
historian  who  was  Involved  with  history's 
making. 

It  is  left  to  the  reader  to  study  this  vol- 
ume's view  of  the  facts  of  Kennedy's  "presl- 
dentlad."  to  compare  them — as  other  Jour- 
nalists have  done — with  the  facts  told  from 
other  points  of  view.  Schleslnger  vividly 
recounts  the  primary  battles  with  Hubert 
Humphrey  and  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  con- 
vention, the  choice  of  a  running  mate,  the 
election,  the  strange  relationship  between 
Kennedy  and  Adlai  Stevenson,  the  momen- 
tous confrontations  vrith  Khrushchev  at 
Vienna  and  in  the  Caribbean,  and  the  re- 
markable intellectual  growth  of  Kennedy. 
But  the  retelling  of  the  tale  Is  of  secondary 
Importance  to  the  Insight  Schleslnger  brings 
to  be.ir  on  the  facts. 

This  work,  after  all.  comes  from  the  man 
who  wrote  "The  Age  of  Jackson"  and  the  first 
three  volumes  of  "the  Age  of  Roosevelt";  In- 


sights are  therefore  well  aimed  at  some  les- 
sons. And  there  is  one  this  reviewer  draws: 
As  it  was  with  the  heroes  in  Greek  tragedy. 
the  details  of  the  Kennedy  days  illuminate 
the  larger  tragedy  In  his  death. 

Pericles,  the  great  leader  of  Athens,  was 
one  of  Kennedy's  heroes.  The  President- 
elect borrowed  freely  from  the  ancient  ora- 
tions when  he  made  his  farewell  address  to 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  again  in 
his  beautiful  inaugural. 

And  he  borrowed  freely  from  the  style  of 
Pericles.  Like  the  Greek  and  the  classical 
world  leaders  who  followed.  Kennedy  sought 
the  mystique  of  statesmanship,  tempering 
the  use  of  power  with  the  counsel  of  patience, 
eschewing  dogma  for  rationality,  rejecting 
the  demon  view  of  an  adversary  in  favor  of 
diplomacy. 

Pericles  was  such  a  statesman  as  the  war 
between  his  Athens  and  Sparta  began.  While 
he  lived,  Athens  kept  the  counsel  of  caution. 
But  when  he  died,  suddenly  and  prema- 
turely, those  who  succeeded  him  In  the  lead- 
ership of  Athens  were  the  more  conventional 
politicians — pragmatic,  pliable,  given  to 
yielding  under  the  pressure  of  a  war-needing 
populace.  Punish  Sparta.  How  dare  they 
attack  a  Greek  city-state.  We  must  keep  our 
commitments  to  our  allies.  Athens  is  good; 
Sparta  is  evil. 

Pericles  was  forgotten.  The  war  went  on. 
finally  eng^ulfing  all  of  Peloponnesus.  And 
Athens  was  overcome. 

(Prom   the   Philadelphia    Bulletin.    Nov.   28. 

1965] 

Kennedy — In  Historian's  Eyes 

Let  me  say  at  once,  and  as  emphatically 
as  I  can,  that  the  noted  historian  Arthur  M. 
Schleslnger.  Jr.,  has  written  what  I  believe 
is  the  most  articulate,  analytical.  In-seelng 
report  of  the  late  F»resldent's  performance  in 
office  so  far  published. 

To  peruse  this  book  is  to  stand  at  Mr. 
Kennedy's  side  through  the  presidential 
campaign  and  all  through  the  White  House 
years. 

Schleslnger's  admiration  for  Mr.  Kennedy, 
though  always  evident,  is  never  admltte<l 
to  cloud  his  Judgment  on  the  President's 
actions. 

At  first  glance  the  length  of  the  book  is 
forbidding— it  is  almost  as  long  as  "War 
and  Peace."  But  It  is  never  less  than  ab- 
sorbing reading.  Schleslnger  is  meticulous 
In  his  overall  coverage:  nothing  of  con- 
sequence Is  overlooked  from  the  start  of  the 
1960  primaries  to  that  fatal  day  in  Dallas. 

President  Kennedy's  relationship  with  his 
Cabinet,  with  the  Congress,  with  the  press, 
and  with  the  public  are  explicitly  described 
and  dissected.  Nowhere  else,  for  example, 
have  I  found  so  lucid  an  explanation  of  the 
ambivalent  relationship  with  Adlai  Steven- 
son. 

The  Bay  of  Pigs  episode  Is  pictured  from 
a  ringside  seat,  with  clear  labels  as  to  who 
was  for  it  and  who  against  it.  (Schleslnger 
himself  was  against.) 

The  Cuba  "eyeball"  confrontation  is  re- 
corded in  even  greater  detail,  right  down  to 
the  role  played  by  peripheral  figures.  Theo- 
dore Sorensen's  book  Is  sketchy  when  It 
moves  away  from  Kennedy's  presence;  not 
so  Schleslnger's. 

The  prose  Is  polished  and  Incisive,  and 
many  passages  are  unexi>ectedly  moving.  A 
particularly  affecting  chapter  Is  that  In  which 
Schleslnger  describes  Kennedy's  relationship 
with  his  Immediate  family  and  with  his  per- 
sonal aids.  He  tells  us  vastly  more  than 
anyone  else  of  dally  life  Inside  the  White 
House. 

Of  Mrs.  Kennedy  he  says  at  one  point: 
"Her  hvisband's  delight  In  her  was  visible. 
His  eyes  brightened  when  he  talked  of  her 
or  when  she  unexpectedly  dropped  by  the 
office." 


Schleslnger's  puissant  style  combines  th« 
detachment  of  the  trained  observer  with  the 
immediacy  of  the  eyewitness 

The  one  serious  question  raised  by  the 
book  is  that  of  taste.  Is  Schleslnger  Justified 
in  recordlilg  strictures  on  present  offlcehold- 
ers  such  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk'  Is 
it  a  breach  of  confidence  to  report  that  Ken- 
nedy considered  replacing  Rusk? 

The  reader  will  have  to  answer  such  ques- 
tions for  himself,  but  it  should  be  noted 
that  Schleslnger  equitably  Hats  all  the  pluses 
as  well  as  the  minuses  in  Rusk's  case  which 
the  magazine  excerpts  did  not  always  do. — 
J.  B 

(Prom  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee, 

Dec.  5.  1965] 

Schlesincer's   History   Provides  Americans 

With  Needed  Insight 

(By  Philip  C.  Freshwater) 

To  begin  with,  this  is  a  thoroughly  good 
memoir -history  of  a  pecuUarly  Important 
time  in  modern  American  history. 

It  demolishes  some  fables,  some  legends, 
and  some  excuses.    All  of  this  Is  to  the  good. 

It  also  provides  lor  the  thoughtful  Ameri- 
can a  source  book — one  which  may  have  some 
wroiig  emphases,  some  incompletely  reported 
incidents,  some  errors  in  Interpretation, 
granted — for  that  sadly  brief  period  of  time 
which  appears  to  have  marked  a  watershed 
in  American  and  therefore  world  history. 

It  is  also  the  best  book,  so  far.  on  the  ac- 
tual operation  of  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  with  emphasis  on  foreign  pol- 
icy. The  emphasis  is  one  forced  by  circum- 
stances because  the  Kennedy  administration 
was  forced  to  emphasize  foreign  policy  and 
because  the  author  was  moet  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  phase  of  the  Presidency 

The  book  and  the  author  have  been  sub- 
jected to  some  unfair  and  essentially  frivo- 
lous criticism:  That  the  publication  now 
might  inhibit  foreign  leaders  from  free  ex- 
pression I  as  though  anyone  but  the  most 
naive  believe  national  leaders  are  uninhib- 
ited in  their  exchanges  with  one  another); 
that  it  may  hurt  the  feelings  or  damage  the 
effectiveness  of  current  Cabinet  members 
(Dean  Rusk,  for  example)  or  some  members 
of  the  Foreign  Service. 

The  critics  of  Schleslnger  actually  have 
done  more  damage  to  Rusk  than  the  book 
could  possibly  do;  Rusk  needs  no  defense 
from  Schleslnger  and  indeed  may  in  reality 
gain  much  from  the  remarks  about  the  In- 
effectiveness of  the  State  Department. 

What  the  book  does — and  it  has  its  kinky 
parts — is  to  provide  the  reader  with  a  view 
from  the  inside  of  the  day-to-day  operations, 
the  planning  for  the  future,  and  the  exami- 
nation of  mistakes — the  activities  which 
must  go  on  within  an  executive  body  if  any 
control  Is  to  be  exercised  over  the  course  of 
events. 

Instead  of  Camelot,  we  are  ushered  Into 
the  busy  offices  of  a  political  leader  who  also 
must  be  a  management  specialist  or  fall 
victim  to  his  advisers,  a  common  fate  of 
American  Presidents.  Certainly  Schleslnger's 
reports  on  the  Cuban  affair  are  of  deep  Inter- 
est but  moet  instructive  of  all  Is  his  study  of 
the  President's  struggle  with  the  profes- 
sionals in  the  administration  he  inherited — 
professionals  the  previous  administration  to 
a  large  extent  Inherited. 

It  is  the  almost  autonomous  life  of  the 
administration,  servant  to  but  under  Civil 
Service  almost  Independent  of  the  Ebtecutive, 
which  Is  the  most  Interesting  part  of  this 
almost  Instant  archeology  and  one  which  Is 
most  frightening.  The  Inertia  of  the  great 
machine  of  administration  Is  too  great  for  a 
thousand  days  to  overcome  and  Kennedy  did 
not  realize  his  dream  of  having  the  State 
Department  break  out  of  its  shackles,  largely 
self-donned,  to  assume  its  rightful  doml- 
nence  of  the  execution  of  foreign  policy. 
Because  Schleslnger  reveals  this  to  thought- 
ful Americans.   Rusk  may   yet  be  able   to 
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modemlM  the  8ut«  Department  and  bring 
the  profeeelonals  under  the  policy  control 
of  the  KxecutlTe. 

Schlealnger  alao.  while  Ufclng  u»  throiigh 
the  Tell  at  legend,  managea  to  ahow  how  that 
Tell  grew  up. 

[Prom  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times. 
Dec.  38.  1900] 
A  PamsEimAL  Aid  Rxcx>ao8  an  Eha 
A  reviewer  la  tempted  to  say.  "A  thousand 
days,  a  thousand  pages."  when  this  book 
reachea  his  hands,  and  to  wonder  U  after  all 
eo  much  was  really  needed  But  when  he 
puts  the  book  down  after  its  ccmplete  read- 
ing, he  will  hardly  have  a  page  In  mind  to  be 
eliminated.  In  part  this  U  the  result  of  the 
enthusiastic  response  of  the  author  to  his 
subject;  In  part.  U  Is  attributable  to  the 
talents  the  author  brings  to  his  undertaking. 
He  Is  not  only  a  distinguished  historian,  the 
winner  of  a  PuUtaer  Prise  for  his  "The  Age 
of  Jackson,"  but  he  was  one  of  the  staff  of 
assistants  President  Kennedy  took  with  him 
to  the  White  Hotise.  So  the  book  comes  out 
of  peraonal  participation  in  many  of  the 
events  and  decUlons  described  In  it. 

Mr.  Schleslnger  says  In  a  foreword  that 
the  book  Is  largely  about  foreign  affairs  and 
because  of  their  Importance  reviewers  have 
generally  tended  to  dwell  largely  upon  them. 
But  even  thoee  matters  have  their  elemenU 
of  pereonal  comment.  Por  an  example, 
much  has  been  said  about  the  decision  not 
to  reappoint  Secretary  of  SUte  Rusk,  but 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  praise 
Mr.  Schleslnger  gives  Rusk  as  "a  man  of  ex- 
ceptional Intelligence"  and  broad  experience, 
but  one  who  failed  to  be  aa  communicative 
as  he  was  capable. 

Informed  readers  will  expect  and  win  get 
enlightening  discussions  of  such  trouble- 
some affairs  as  the  Cuban  crisis  and  "the 
legacy  In  southeast  Asia."  as  the  section  on 
the  Involvement  In  Vietnam  la  entitled.  But 
there  are  also  those  other  matters  which 
have  their  Interest  among  readers.  Why  did 
so  young  a  man  wish  to  attempt  to  be 
President?  His  father  once  asked  John 
Kennedy  that  question.  The  Implication  In 
the  reply  was  that  someone  had  to  take  the 
Job,  and  the  others  who  sought  It  seemed 
to  be  no  better  qualified  than  he  thought 
himself  to  be. 

He  liked  being  President,  says  the  au- 
thor, although  some  of  the  details  of  the 
office  Irked  him.  and  he  also  at  times  real- 
ised that  scnneone  might  try  to  kill  him. 
But  what  would  he  do  when  he  left  the 
office,  stUl  a  young  man.  He  said  some- 
thfUff  on  one  occasion  of  following  the  ex- 
ample of  John  Qulncy  Adams  and  running 
for  Congrew.  but  as  the  Idea  for  the  Kennedy 
library  at  Harvard  began  to  Uke  shape,  he 
••w  It  as  an  opportunity  to  consult  with 
politicians  and  scholars,  of  study,  himself. 
and  more  writing.  He  planned  to  do  a  his- 
tory of  his  administration,  of  course,  but 
wmoa  be  more  critical  than  Elsenhower  was 
In  his  account.  Interestingly  the  two  men 
Jl*«d  «»ch  other  after  they  became  reaUy 
acquainted. 

I  have  left  until  last  any  discussion  of 
family  relationships.  They  do  not  appear 
In  one  place,  but  glimpses  fall  naturally 
here  and  there.  There  U  the  conversation 
between  the  then  Senator  and  his  flnancee 
In  which  he  describes  hU  worst  and  beet 
tnUU  as  IrrlUblllty  (Schlealnger  says  he 
really  meant  Impatience)  and  curiosity 
(Schlealnger  InterpreU  this  as  "more  than 
the  pviraly  Intellectual  trait;  he  meant  that 
hunger  for  experience  which  caused  him  to 
damand  that  life  be  concentrated,  vivid,  and 
full.")  And  a  number  of  times  the  reader 
watches  the  Prealdent  as  he  enjoys  his  chil- 
dren. 

It  U  a  remarkably  fine  book,  one  good 
enough  to  win  another  Pulltlzer  award  lor 
ita  author. 

Albbit  C.  Eltow. 


[Prom  Our  Sunday  Visitor,  Dec.  6.  1966] 

HiSTOEIAN'B  ATPKAISAL:     BALANCING  THK  BOOKB 

( By  Msgr.  John  8.  Kennedy ) 

Arthur  M  Schlealnger.  Jr.'s  "A  Thousand 
Days;  John  F  Kennedy  In  the  White  House" 
(Houghton  Ulfllln.  t9)  makes  Its  appearance 
Just  a  few  weeks  after  the  publication  of 
Theodore  C.  Sorensen's  "Kennedy."  Both 
are  gargantuan  books,  with  Schlesinger's 
taking  up  1.031  pages  exclusive  of  a  copious 
Index.  Having  read  the  Soreosen  book,  and 
reported  on  It  In  this  space,  I  thought  I 
could  not  possibly  stomach  another  massive 
memoir  so  soon.  But  I  sampled  the  Schles- 
lnger book,  and  quickly  felt  compelled  to  read 
It  all. 

Mr.  Schleslnger  has  certain  advantages 
over  Mr,  Sorensen,  One  is  that  he  was  not 
nearly  so  close  to  President  Kennedy  as  Mr. 
Sorensen  was.  This  may  seem  like  a  disad- 
vantage, but  such  Ls  not  the  case, 

Mr,  Sorensen  was  intimately  associated 
With  President  Kennedy  long  before  the  lat- 
ter ran  for  the  Presidency  In  some  respects, 
he  was  a  kind  of  alter  ego  to  Kennedy,  This 
personal  Identlflcatlon  necessarily  makes 
him  more  reticent.  He  discusses  the  record, 
the  political  flgrure.  and.  to  some  extent,  the 
man,  but  he  makes  no  startling  disclosures, 
and  tightly  guards  what  must  be  a  treasviry 
of  secrets, 

NOT  ooaeiPT 
This  is  not  to  say  that  Mr.  Schlesinger's 
book  is.  by  contrast,  a  gossipy  affair.  It, 
too,  is  discreet.  But  Mr,  Schlesinger's  ac- 
quaintance with  Kennedy  began  later  and 
was  never  so  constant,  Mr,  Schleslnger  had 
been  a  Stevenson  man  up  until  the  1960 
primaries.  He  worked  for  Kennedy  In  the 
presidential  campaign,  and  later  became  a 
White  House  assistant.  There  is  not,  there- 
fore, in  his  case,  the  bond  which  continues 
to  put  restraint  on  Mr  Sorensen,  and  he  can 
be  more  objective  than  Mr.  Sorensen. 

Mr.  Schleslnger  has  another  great  advan- 
tage. He  is  a  profeesionai  historian  and  an 
experienced  writer  of  books.  As  a  historian, 
he  can  put  Kennedy  and  his  administration 
in  perspective.  He  can  discern  parallels  with 
earlier  Presidents,  as  well  as  slgniHcant  dif- 
ferences. He  can  show  the  antecedents  of 
policy.  He  also  knows  how  to  weave  to- 
gether a  book  which  has  vitality  and  move- 
ment, continuity  and  coherence,  while  being 
freighted  with  uncountable  facts  and  re- 
calling innumerable  events. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  of  Mr,  Schles- 
inger's books  are  those  dealing  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt,  Of 
PX).R.'8  Presidency  he  made  an  exhaustive 
study,  and  at  some  points  in  his  work  on 
Kennedy  he  puts  side  by  side  the  two  prin- 
cipals, their  policies,  their  accomplishments. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Schleslnger  tells  us,  was  like 
Roosevelt  in  having  no  misgivings  about  as- 
suming and  wielding  power.  He  sought  the 
Presidency  precisely  because  the  power  lay 
there.  In  the  Job.  he  showed  complete  con- 
fidence In  his  own  capacity,  and  had  "a 
hard  and  sure  instinct  how  to  get  what  he 
wanted.  In  Kennedy  the  will  to  command 
and  the  will  to  victory  were  visible  and  un- 
beatable." 

But  he  was  not  at  all  an  exact  replica  of 
Rooeevelt,  Their  eras  were  different,  as  were 
their  backgrounds  and  the  problems  with 
which  they  had  to  grapple  Mr,  Schleslnger 
describee  Rooeevelt  as  "buoyant,  expansive, 
spontaneous,  audacious,  theatrical,  overflow- 
ing with  a  careless  confidence  about  the  fu- 
ture," Kennedy  he  calls  the  child  of  a 
darker  age.  and  pronounces  him  "more  dis- 
ciplined, more  precise,  i-nore  candid,  more 
cautious,  more  sardonic,  more  pessimistic." 
Another  advantage  eujoyed  by  Mr  Schles- 
lnger is  his  previous,  and  abundant,  knowl- 
edge of  matters  on  which  he  was  consulted 
by  Kennedy  while  a  White  House  assistant. 
Pot  example,  he  knew  quite  a  bit  about  Latin 
America,  And  this  is  beneficial  to  the  read- 
er, as  it  was  to  the  President, 


Mr.  Schleslnger  provides  much  biographi- 
cal material  on  Kennedy,  although  this  is 
not  a  biography  (for  example,  there  is  no 
reference  to  Kennedy's  birth).  He  explores 
the  formative  Influences  from  childhood  to 
the  threshold  of  the  Presidency.  He  ana- 
lyzes the  evolution  of  America  In  the  yean 
of  Kennedy's  life. 

He  writes  massive  chapters  on  the  Ken- 
nedy administration,  both  as  to  domestic 
business  and  as  to  foreign  affairs.  In  these 
numerous  and  lengthy  chapters  there  is  a 
whole  series  of  mines  of  information  for  the 
future  historian.  And  all  of  this  is  enllv. 
ened  with  thumbnail  sketches  of  all  sorts  of 
people,  with  stories  galore,  with  not  a  few 
intriguing  dlscloeures,  and  with  plenty  of 
critical  observations.  Sorensen's  book  la  far 
more  bland  than  this  and  will  occasion  far 
fewer  disclaimers,  objections,  and  rebuttals. 

I  should  say  that  the  Schleslnger  portrayal 
of  the  President  Is  both  more  ample  and 
more  incisive.  It  lets  us  see  more  of  a  many- 
faceted  man,  and  see  more  deeply  into  his 
essential  quality. 

In  Mr.  Schlesinger's  view,  many  strains 
were  met  in  Kennedy  (Boston  Irish  and 
Yankee  Harvard  form  but  one  of  these  com- 
binations of  opposites) .  And  Kennedy  had 
many  sets  of  friends,  no  two  sets  having 
much  in  common  with  each  other,  but  each 
having  something  in  common  with  him. 
These  sets  did  not  mingle,  would  not  be  at 
home  one  with  another,  but  he  was  at  home 
with  each,  gave  to,  and  got  from,  each  some- 
thing special. 

Similarly,  as  President  he  wanted  the  prov- 
inces of  various  task  forces  to  overlap,  so 
that  he  could  get  different  Judgments  on  the 
same  subject*.  He  had  no  chief  of  staff  and 
he  gave  no  one  exclusive  or  final  authority. 

He  would  reach  Into  the  bureaucracy  and 
consult  a  minor,  but  probably  extremely 
knowledgeable,  officer  Instead  of  conferring 
with  his  cblet.  This,  says  Mr.  Schleslnger, 
resulted  In  his  getting  Information  which 
he  would  not  otherwise  have  secured,  in 
getting  action  which  would  not  have  been 
forthcoming  without  his  intervention,  and 
In  making  those  in  other  than  the  top  ranks 
of  the  executive  department  feel  a  sense  of 
Identlflcatlon  with  the  administration  and 
a  boost  In  morale. 

MAN    or    VTTALITT 

He  was,  says  Mr.  Schleslnger.  a  man  of 
extraordinary  vitality,  extraordinary  powers 
of  concentration,  extraordinary  patience  and 
keenness  as  a  listener.  He  read  constantly, 
even  while  dressing.  He  had  a  passion  for 
knowledge,  especially  for  how  things  worked. 
Techniques  In  any  fleld  fascinated  him,  and 
his  Intense  admiration  went  to  the  superb 
technician. 

Was  he  an  Intellectual?  Mr.  Schleslnger 
characterizes  him  as  "a  man  of  action  who 
could  pass  easily  over  to  the  realm  of  Ideas 
and  confront  Intellectuals  with  perfect  con- 
fldence  in  his  capacity  to  hold  his  own." 

Mr.  Schleslgner's  regard  for  Kennedy,  as 
extensively  set  out  In  this  mountainous  book. 
Is  not  that  of  the  idolater.  The  portraitist 
gives  us  a  fallible  human  being,  not  a  demi- 
god. But  If  not  worshipful,  Mr.  Schlesinger's 
regard  is  certainly  favorable  In  high  degree. 

Despite  its  appearance,  this  is  not  a 
ponderous  or  stodgy  book,  but  vivid,  sharp 
to  the  taste.  Informative  in  an  original  sort 
of  way,  and  both  frank  and  Judicious.  The 
subject,  one  supposes,  would  have  liked  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 
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PROCEDURE  POR  REVIEW  OF  PRO- 
POSED BANK  MERGERS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives to  S.  16&8,  the  bank-merger 

bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1698)  to  establish  a  procedure  for  the 
review  of  proposed  bank  mergers  so  as 
to  eliminate  the  necessity  for  the  disso- 
lution of  merged  bsinks,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  (a)  section  18(c)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.SC.  1828(c))  Is 
amended  to  read: 

"(c)(1)  Except  with  the  prior  written  ap- 
proval of  the  responsible  agency,  which  shall 
in  every  case  referred  to  in  this  paragraph  be 
the  CorpKDratlon.  no  insured  bank  shall — 

"(A)  merge  or  consolidate  with  any  non- 
Insured  bank  or  institution: 

"(B)  assume  liability  to  pay  any  deposits 
made  in.  or  similar  liabilities  cf,  any  nonin- 
sured  bank  or  institution; 

"(C)  transfer  assets  to  any  nonlnsured 
bank  or  institution  in  consideration  of  the 
assumption  of  liabilities  for  any  portion  of 
the  deposits  made  in  such  insured  bank. 

"(2)  No  insured  bank  shall  merge  or  con- 
solidate with  any  other  insured  bank  or, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  acquire  the  as- 
sets of,  or  assume  liability  to  pay  any  de- 
posits made  in,  any  other  Insured  bank  ex- 
cept with  the  prior  written  approval  of  the 
responsible  agency,  which  shall  be — 

"(A)  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  If 
the  acquiring,  assuming,  or  resulting  bank  Is 
to  be  a  national  bank  or  a  District  bank; 

"(B)  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  if  the  acquiring,  assum- 
ing, or  resulting  bank  is  to  be  a  State  mem- 
ber bank  (except  a  District  bank) ; 

"(C)  the  Corporation  If  the  acquiring,  as- 
suming, or  resulting  bank  is  to  be  a  non- 
member  Insured  bank  (except  a  District 
bank) . 

"(3)  Notice  of  any  proposed  transaction 
for  which  approval  is  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  (referred  to  hereafter  In  this 
subsection  as  a  "merger  transaction')  shall, 
unless  the  responsible  agency  finds  that  It 
must  act  immediately  in  order  to  prevent  the 
probable  failure  of  one  of  the  banks  Involved, 
be  published — 

"(A)  prior  to  the  granting  of  approval  of 
such  transaction, 

"(B)  in  a  form  approved  by  the  respon- 
sible agency, 

"(C)  at  appropriate  Intervals  during  a 
period  at  least  as  long  as  the  period  allowed 
for  furnishing  reports  under  paragraph  (4) 
of  this  subsection,  and 

"(D)  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circula- 
tion in  the  community  or  communities  where 
the  main  offices  of  the  banks  involved  are 
located,  or.  If  there  is  no  such  newspaper 
in  any  such  community,  then  in  the  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  published  near- 
est thereto. 

"(4)  In  the  interests  of  uniformed  stand- 
ards, before  acting  on  any  application  for 
approval  of  a  merger  transaction,  the  re- 
sponsible agency,  unless  it  finds  that  it 
must  act  Immediately  In  order  to  prevent 
the  probable  failure  of  one  of  the  banks  in- 
volved, shall  request  reports  on  the  com- 
petitive factors  involved  from  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  other  two  banking  agen- 
cies referred  to  In  this  subsection.  The  re- 
ports shall  be  furnished  within  thirty  cal- 
endar days  of  the  date  on  which  they  are 
requested,  or  within  ten  calendar  days  of 
such  date  if  the  requesting  agency  advises 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  other  two  bank- 
ing agencies  that  an  emergency  exists  re- 
quiring expeditious  action. 

"  ( 5 )  The  responsible  agency  shall  not  ap- 
prove— 

"(A)  any  proposed  merger  transaction 
which  would  result  in  a  monopoly,  or  which 


would  be  In  furtherance  of  any  combina- 
tion or  conspiracy  to  monopolize  or  to  at- 
tempt to  monopolise  the  business  of  bank- 
ing In  any  part  of  the  United  States,  or 

"(B)  any  other  proposed  merger  trans- 
action whose  effect  in  any  section  of  the 
country  may  be  substantially  to  lessen  com- 
petition, or  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly,  or 
which  in  any  other  manner  would  be  In 
restraint  of  trade,  unless  it  finds  that  the 
anticompetitive  effects  of  the  proposed  trans- 
action are  clearly  outweighed  In  the  public 
interest  by  the  probable  effect  of  the  trans- 
action In  meeting  the  convenience  and  needs 
of  the  community  to  be  served. 

In  every  case,  the  responsible  agency  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  financial  and 
managerial  resources  and  future  prospects  of 
the  existing  and  proposed  institutions,  and 
the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  community 
to  be  served. 

"(6)  The  responsible  agency  shall  Immedi- 
ately notify  the  Attorney  General  of  any 
approval  by  It  pursuant  to  this  subsection  of 
a  proposed  merger  transaction.  If  the  agency 
has  found  that  it  must  act  Immediately  to 
prevent  the  probable  failure  of  one  of  the 
banks  Involved  and  reports  on  the  competi- 
tive factors  have  been  dispensed  with,  the 
transaction  may  be  consummated  Immedi- 
ately upon  approval  by  the  ag^ency.  If  the 
agency  has  advised  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  other  two  banking  agencies  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  emergency  requiring  expeditious 
action  and  has  requested  reports  on  the  com- 
petitive factors  within  ten  days,  the  trans- 
action may  not  be  consummated  before  the 
fifth  calendar  day  after  the  date  of  approval 
by  the  agency.  In  all  other  cases,  the  trans- 
action may  not  be  consummated  before  the 
thirtieth  calendar  day  after  the  date  of  ap- 
proval by  the  agency. 

"(7)  (A)  Any  action  brought  under  the 
antitrust  laws  arising  out  of  a  merger  trans- 
action shall  be  commenced  prior  to  the 
earliest  time  under  pareigraph  (6)  at  which 
a  merger  transaction  approved  under  para- 
graph (5)  might  be  consummated.  The 
commencement  of  such  an  action  shall  stay 
the  effectiveness  of  the  agency's  approval 
unless  the  court  shall  otherwise  specifically 
order.  In  any  such  action,  the  court  shall 
review  de  novo  the  Issues  presented. 

"(B)  In  any  Judicial  proceeding  attacking 
a  merger  transaction  approved  under  para- 
graph (5)  on  the  ground  that  the  merger 
transaction  alone  and  of  Itself  constituted 
a  violation  of  any  antitrust  laws  other  than 
section  3  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1890  (section 
2  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  IB  U.S.C.  2) , 
the  standards  applied  by  the  court  shall  be 
Identical  with  those  that  the  banking  agen- 
cies are  directed  to  apply  under  paragraph 
(5). 

"(C)  Upon  the  consummation  of  a  merger 
transaction  in  compliance  with  this  subsec- 
tion and  after  the  termination  of  any  anti- 
trust litigation  commenced  within  the  period 
prescribed  In  this  p>aragraph,  or  up>on  the 
termination  of  such  period  if  no  such  litiga- 
tion Is  commenced  therein,  the  transaction 
may  not  thereafter  be  attacked  in  any  Judi- 
cial proceeding  on  the  ground  that  it  alone 
and  of  itself  constituted  a  violation  of  any 
antitrust  laws  other  than  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  July  2,  1890  (section  2  of  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act,  15  US.C.  2),  but  nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  exempt  any  bank  re- 
sulting from  a  merger  transaction  from  com- 
plying with  the  antitrust  laws  after  the  con- 
summation of  such  transaction. 

"(D)  In  any  action  brought  under  the 
antitrust  laws  arising  out  of  a  merger  trans- 
action approved  by  a  Federal  supervisory 
agency  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  such 
agency,  and  any  State  banking  supervisory 
agency  having  Jurisdiction  within  the  State 
Involved,  may  appear  as  a  party  of  its  own 
motion  and  as  of  right,  and  be  represented 
by  its  counsel. 


"(8)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'antitrust  laws'  means  the  Act  of 
July  2,  1890  (the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  16 
use,  1-7).  the  Act  of  October  18.  1914  (the 
Clayton  Act,  16  U.S.C.  12-27),  and  any  other 
Acts  in  pari  materia. 

"(9)  Each  of  the  responsible  agencies  shall 
Include  in  its  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
a  description  of  each  merger  transaction  ap- 
proved by  It  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
report,  along  with  the  following  information : 

"(A)  the  name  and  total  resources  of  each 
bank  involved; 

"(B)  whether  a  report  was  submitted  by 
the  Attorney  General  under  paragraph  (4), 
and.  if  so.  a  summary  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  substance  of  such  repwrt;  and 

"(C)  a  statement  by  the  responsible 
agency  of  the  basis  for  its  approved." 

(b)  Section  18  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"  ( 1 )  ( 1 )  No  insured  State  nonmember  bank 
(except  a  District  bank)  shall,  without  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Corporation,  reduce  the 
amount  or  retire  any  part  of  its  common 
or  preferred  capital  stock,  or  retire  any  part 
of  its  capital  notes  or  debentures. 

"(2)  No  Insured  bank  shall  convert  Into 
an  insured  State  bank  if  its  capital  stock  or 
its  surplus  win  be  less  than  the  capital  stock 
or  surplus,  respectively,  of  the  converting 
bank  at  the  time  of  the  shareholder's  meet- 
ing approving  such  conversion,  without  the 
prior  written  consent  of — 

"(A)  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  if 
the  resulting  bank  Is  to  be  a  District  bank; 

"(B)  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  If  the  resulting  bank  Is 
to  be  a  State  member  bank  (except  a  Dis- 
trict bank ) ; 

"(C)  the  Corporation  if  the  resulting  bank 
is  to  be  a  State  nonmember  insured  bank 
(except  a  District  bank) . 

"(3)  Without  the  prior  "written  consent 
of  the  Corporation,  no  Insured  bank  shall 
convert  Into  a  nonlnsured  bank  or  Institution. 

"(4)  In  granting  or  vrtthholding  consent 
under  this  subsection,  the  responsible  agency 
shall  consider — 

"(A)  the  financial  history  and  condition 
of  the  bank. 

"(B)    the  adequacy  of  its  capital  structure, 

"(C)   its  future  earnings  proepecU. 

"(D)  the  general  character  of  its  manage- 
ment, 

"(E)  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
community  to  be  served,  and 

"(P)  whether  or  not  its  corporate  powers 
are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act." 

Sec.  2,  (a)  Any  merger,  consolidation,  ac- 
quisition of  assets,  or  assumption  of  liabili- 
ties involving  an  insured  bank  which  was 
consummated  prior  to  June  17.  1963.  the 
bank  resulting  from  which  has  not  been  dis- 
solved or  divided  and  has  not  effected  a  sale 
or  distribution  of  assets  and  has  not  taken 
any  other  similar  action  pursuant  to  a  final 
Judgment  under  the  antitrust  laws  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  shall  be  conclu- 
sively presumed  to  have  not  been  In  violation 
of  any  antitrust  laws  other  than  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  July  2.  1890  (section  2  of  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  15  U.SC,  2) 

(b)  No  merger,  consolidation,  acquisition 
of  assets,  or  assumption  of  liabilities  involv- 
ing an  Insured  bank  which  was  consum- 
mated after  June  16.  1963.  and  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  as  to 
which  no  Utigation  was  initiated  by  the  At- 
torney General  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  may  be  attacked  after  such 
date  In  any  Judicial  proceeding  on  the 
ground  that  it  alone  and  of  itself  constituted 
a  violation  of  any  antitrust  laws  other  than 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  2.  1890  (section  2 
of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  16  U.SC,  2) , 

(C)  Any  court  having  pending  before  it  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
any  litigation  Initiated  under  the  antitrust 
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UwB  by  the  Attorney  General  alter  June  16. 
1983.  with  respect  to  the  merger,  consolida- 
tion, acqulaltlon  of  auete,  or  assumption  of 
llabUltlea  of  an  Inaured  bank  consummated 
after  June  16.  1963,  shall  apply  the  substan- 
tive rule  of  law  set  forth  in  section  18(C)  (5) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  as 
amended  by  this  Act. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "antitrust  laws"  means  the  Act  of  July 
a.  1890  (the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  15  U.S.C. 
1-7).  the  Act  of  October  15.  1914  (the  Clay- 
ton Act.  15  U.S.C.  13-27) .  and  any  other  Acta 
la  pari  materia. 

S«c.  3.  Any  application  for  approval  of  a 
merger  transacUon  (as  the  term  "merger 
transaction"  U  used  In  section  18(c)  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act)  which  was 
made  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  but  was  withdrawn  or  abandoned  as  a 
reault  of  any  objections  made  or  any  suit 
brought  by  the  Attorney  General,  may  be  re- 
Inatltuted  and  shall  be  acted  upon  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  without 
prejudice  by  such  withdrawal,  abandonment, 
objections,  or  Judicial  proceedings, 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
House  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert- 
son] to  concur  in  the  House  amendment. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  a  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  before  us  an  amendment  to  S.  1698. 
The  Senate  passed  this  bill  on  June  11. 
1965.  The  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  reported  this  amendment  al- 
most unanimously  on  January  24,  1966, 
and  the  House  yesterday  passed  it  by  a 
vote  of  372  to  17. 

I  recommend  strongly  that  the  Senate 
accept  the  House  amendment  to  S.  1698 
and  send  it  to  the  President  for  his  sig- 
nature. 

This  Is  a  good  bUl.  I  do  not  believe 
it  Is  a  perfect  bill,  but  I  am  convinced 
it  Is  workable  and  satisfactory,  and  it  is 
certainly  the  best  that  we  have  any 
chance  of  getting  in  this  session. 

The  bill  will  end  the  confusion  and 
controversy  which  has  surrounded  the 
bank  merger  situation  since  the  ill -ad- 
vised and  unfortunate  declsi9ns  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Philadelphia  and 
L«xlntfton  cases  and  the  district  court 
decision  in  the  New  York  case  which  fol- 
lowed those  precedents.  It  will  do  this 
by  establishing  a  luilform  rule  for  the 
bank  supervisory  agencies  and  the  courts 
to  follow  In  bank  merger  cases:  a  rule 
which  takes  into  account  both  the  com- 
peUtlve  factors  on  which  the  antitrust 
laws  are  based— for  banks  these  were 
written  Into  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of 
IJMW — and  the  convenience  and  needs  of 
the  public  to  be  served  by  the  proposed 
merged  bank— these  were  also  written 
into  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  i960,  to  be 
cooatdered  along  with  the  competitive 
factors,  equalij.  neither  element  being 
ooo  trolling. 

The  blU  wlU  also,  for  all  pracUcal 
purpoaea.  remove  the  sword  of  Damocles 
hanging  over  the  head  of  the  2.000  and 
more  bank  mergers  which  have  occurred 
since  1950.  the  crucial  date  imder  the 
Philadelphia  decision — to  say  nothing  of 


all  the  mergers  which  have  occurred 
since  1890.  which  are  all  subject  to  at- 
tack under  the  Sherman  Act  according 
to  the  decision  In  the  Lexington.  Ky.. 
case. 

The  bill  would  terminate  the  three  pre- 
Phlladelphia  cases  now  pending  in 
court — in  New  York  City.  Lexington.  Ky.. 
and  Chicago — where  mergers  were  con- 
summated in  reliance  on  the  actions  of 
Che  Congress  and  the  sUtements  of  the 
Justice  Department  and  of  leading  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  in  connection 
with  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960  and 
its  predecessors  over  the  preceding  15 
years.  It  would  permit  the  continuance 
of  proceedings  against  the  three  "post- 
Philadelphia"  cases — In  Nashville.  San 
Francisco,  and  St.  Louis — where  mergers 
were  consummated  after  that  decision, 
but  in  these  three  cases  the  courts  would 
be  directed  to  follow  the  new  statutory 
standards  laid  down  in  the  statute  for  all 
mergers  to  be  considered  in  the  future. 
The  bill  before  us  will  accomplish  sub- 
stantially what  we  had  in  mind  when 
we  passed  the  Banlc  Merger  Act  in  1960, 
and  what  we  had  tried  to  accomplish  in 
the  years  before  1960 — to  regulate  bank 
mergers  under  special  standards  designed 
to  reflect  the  special  coi.oiderations  ap- 
plicable to  banking  as  a  competitive  but 
regulated  industry,  vested  with  a  public 
interest. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  Congress  finds 
it  necessary  or  desirable  to  reverse  a  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  nec- 
essary and  desirable  in  tWs  instance  be- 
cause the  consequences  of  the  Court's 
erroneous  opinions  and  decisions  are  so 
serious  and  because  the  error  is  so  clear. 
The  legislative  history  of  this  specific  re- 
peal of  two  Supreme  Court  decisions  and 
one  district  court  decision,  and  the 
clearer  and  more  specific  standards  set 
forth  in  this  bill,  should  convince  the 
courts  that  the  Congress  does  not  Intend 
that  mergers  in  the  banking  field  should 
be  measured  solely  by  the  antitrust  con- 
siderations which  are  applied  in  other 
Industries. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  this  morning  to  discuss 
the  House  amendments  to  the  Senate 
bill,  while  the  final  vote  to  instruct  me  to 
accept  the  House  amendments  was  9  yeas 
to  2  nays,  four  members  of  the  committee 
had  previously  voted  to  instruct  me  to 
accept  all  of  the  House  amendments  ex- 
cept the  one  authorizing  intervention  by 
Federal  and  State  banking  authorities  in 
suits  attacking  bank  mergers.  They 
sincerely  feel  that  the  House  made  a  mis- 
take in  changing  our  bill  by  permitting 
oCQclals  other  than  those  of  the  Justice 
Department  to  enter  these  litigated  cases 
That  was  not  in  the  Senate  bill.  I  have 
some  sympathy  with  the  viewpoint  of  the 
four  members  who  think  this  permission 
ought  to  come  out. 

No  one  desires  to  kill  this  bill.  All  that 
is  sought  is  to  try  to  make  a  better  bill. 
I  have  lived  with  this  problem  day  and 
night  for  months.  I  am  convinced  that 
we  have  a  good  bill.  No  one  who  ever 
studied  it  would  wish  to  support  it  100 
percent.  We  have  the  only  bill  that  we 
are  likely  to  get  in  this  session,  and  it  is 
better  than  no  bill  at  all. 
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The  distinguished  Senator  from  the 
great  State  of  Michigan  is  equally 
sincere.  He  feels  that  the  House  biU 
does  not  go  as  far  as  he  thinks  it  should 
go  in  giving  control  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  over  mergers.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  Just  as  desirous 
as  I  am  to  attain  proper  legislation  on 
this  subject.  He  is  sincere  in  feeling  that 
the  bill  should  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  for  hearings. 

However.  I  would  be  forced  to  speak  in 
opposition  to  such  a  motion,  in  all  defer- 
ence to  his  sincerity,  for  the  reason  that  I 
am  firmly  and  definitely  convinced  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  getting  the  House 
committee  and  the  House  itself  to  change 
their  position. 

The  committee  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives took  over  2.000  pages  of  testi- 
mony. The  greater  part  of  the  testimony 
dealt  with  the  issue  of  increased  control 
of  the  Justice  Department.  I  have  been 
reliably  informed  that,  having  voted  and 
finally  agreed  to  a  compromise,  the  House 
will  not  make  any  further  changes  in  our 
behalf. 

However.  I  concede  the  sincerity  of  my 
good  friend  from  Michigan.  If  there  is 
even  one  Member  of  this  distinguished 
body  who  does  not  recognize  the  need  for 
legislation  on  this  subject,  and  who  would 
deUberately  seek  to  kUl  the  bill  without 
offering  anything  better  in  its  place,  I 
do  not  know  who  he  is. 

I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  who  would  take  that 
position.  There  was  not  one  vote  cast 
against  the  bill  before,  although  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  thought  it  did  not  go 
far  enough  with  respect  to  control  in  the 
monopoly  field.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Member  of  this  body  who  would  wish 
to  kill  aU  legislation  on  this  subject. 

In  the  long  run,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant result  of  this  bill  will  be  to  re- 
assert the  basic  constitutional  principle 
that  the  legislative  function  has  been 
delegated  to  the  Congress,  and  that  the 
Supreme  Court  should  not  engage  in  ju- 
dicial legislation  contrary  to  the  letter 
of  the  law  and  contrary  to  the  Intent  and 
understanding  of  the  Congress. 

The  House  bill,  like  the  Senate  bill— 
although  it  Is  now  a  Senate  bill,  because 
before  passage,  the  House  language  was 
inserted  in  the  Senate  bUl — provides  that 
mergers  approved  by  the  bank  supervi- 
sory oflQcials  shall  not.  except  in  emer- 
gency cases,  be  consummated  for  30  days. 
This  postponement  is  designed  to  give  the 
Department  of  Justice  an  opportunity 
to  go  into  court  to  seek  to  prohibit  the 
merger  under  the  antitrust  laws.  If  the 
Attorney  General  did  not  start  a  suit 
within  this  30-day  period,  the  merger 
could  be  consummated  and  be  free  from 
future  attack. 

If.  however,  during  the  30-day  period 
the  Attorney  General  started  a  suit 
against  the  merger,  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
vided that — 

The  merger  shall  not  be  consummated 
until  after  the  termlnaOon  of  such  antitrust 
suit. 

The  House  bill  changes  this  provision. 
If  the  Justice  Department  starts  such  a 
suit  within  the  30-day  period,  the  House 
hill  provides  that — 
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The  commencement  of  such  an  action  shall 
gtay  the  effectiveness  of  the  agency's  approval 
unless  the  court  shall  otherwise  sjjeclflcally 
order. 

The  provision  in  the  Senate  bill  re- 
ceived a  good  deal  of  criticism,  partic- 
ularly from  a  leading  financial  reporter, 
Joseph  Livingston.  The  critics  felt  that 
this  provision  gave  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment an  absolute  veto  over  bank  mergers. 

All  the  Department  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  file  a  mimeographed  com- 
plaint attacking  a  merger,  and  the  banks 
would  abandon  the  merger,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  cost  involved,  but  primarily 
because  the  2-  or  3-year  delay  in  con- 
summating the  merger  would  make  any 
agreement  entered  into  outdated  by  the 
time  the  merger  could  be  effective,  as- 
suming the  caSe  was  eventually  won.  The 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  rec- 
ognized this  problem,  and  in  our  report 
on  the  bill  we  warned  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  exercise  this  power  with 
restraint. 

The  committee  recognized  that  the  bill 
places  in  the  hands  of  the  Justice  Depxart- 
ment  a  considerable  measure  of  authority 
wbilch  the  committee  expects  will  be  used 
with  care  and  discretion.  The  committee  is 
aware  that  many  banks  proposing  to  merge 
under  an  approval  by  the  Federal  banking 
suthorlties  might  feel  compelled  to  abandon 
tlieir  merger  plans  by  the  mere  threat  of  a 
suit  by  the  Justice  Department,  however  in- 
substantial the  basis  for  such  a  suit  might 
be. 

It  seems  to  me  the  House  version  Is 
preferable.  The  criticisms  of  the  Senate 
version  were,  I  think,  soundly  based.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  a  mistake  to  let  the 
banks  consummate  the  merger  in  every 
case  at  the  commencement  of  the  suit 
because  this  would  prejudice  the  Justice 
Department  in  its  efforts.  So  the  House 
bill  quite  correctly  provides  for  post- 
ponement of  the  merger  as  the  usual  rule. 
However,  the  House  bill  will  permit  the 
banks  to  apply  for  permission  to  con- 
summate the  merger  at  once  and  will 
permit  the  court  to  approve  this  in  any 
case  where  the  court  finds  it  appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  in  which  I  elaborate 
upon  the  views  I  have  just  summarized. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson 

ON    S.    1698.    Amendments    to    the    Bank 

Mercer  Act  op  1960 

We  have  before  us  an  amendment  to  S. 
1698.  The  Bank  Merger  Act  amendment  bill. 
The  Senate  passed  S.  1698  on  June  11.  1965. 
The  House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee reported  this  amendment  almost  unani- 
mously on  January  24,  1966.  and  the  House 
yesterday  passed  It  by  a  vote  of  372  to  17. 

I  recommend  strongly  that  the  Senate  ac- 
cept the  House  amendment  to  S.  1698  and 
send  it  to  the  President  for  his  signature. 

The  bill  is  a  good  bill.  I  do  not  think  It 
Is  a  perfect  bill,  but  I  am  convinced  It  Is 
workable  and  satisfactory,  and  it  certainly  is 
the  best  bill  we  have  any  chance  of  getting. 

The  bill  will  end  the  confusion  and  con- 
troversy which  has  surrounded  the  bank 
merger  situation  since  the  Ill-advised  and 
unfortunate  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  the  Philadelphia  and  Lexington  cases,  and 
the  district  court  decision  In  the  New  Tork 
case   which    followed    those    precedents.     It 


will  do  this  by  establishing  a  uniform  rule 
for  the  bank  supervisory  agencies  and  the 
courts  to  follow  in  bank  merger  cases :  a  rule 
which  takes  Into  account  both  the  competi- 
tive factors  on  which  the  antitrust  laws  are 
based — for  banks  these  were  written  into  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960 — and  the  conven- 
ience and  needs  of  the  public  to  be  served 
by  the  proposed  merged  bank — these  were 
also  written  into  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of 
1960.  to  be  considered  along  with  the  com- 
petitive factors,  on  an  equal  basis,  neither 
element  being  controlling. 

The  bill  win  also,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
remove  the  sword  of  Damocles  hanging  over 
the  head  of  the  2.000  and  more  bank  mergers 
which  have  occurred  since  1950.  the  crucial 
date  under  the  Philadelphia  decision— to  say 
nothing  of  all  the  mergers  which  have  oc- 
curred since  1890,  which  are  all  subject  to 
attack  under  the  Sherman  Act  according  to 
the  decision  in  the  Lexington,  Ky..  case. 

The  bill  would  terminate  the  three  pre- 
Philadelphla  cases  now  pending  In  court — 
In  New  York  City.  Lexington  Ky.,  and  Chi- 
cago— where  mergers  were  consummated  In 
reliance  on  the  actions  of  the  Congress  and 
the  statements  of  the  Justice  Department  and 
of  leading  Senators  and  Congressmen  In  con- 
nection with  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960 
and  Its  predecessors  over  the  preceding  15 
years.  It  would  permit  the  continuance  of 
proceedings  against  the  three  post-Phila- 
delphia cases — in  Nashville,  Sen  Francisco, 
and  St.  Louis — where  mergers  were  consum- 
mated after  that  decision,  but  in  these  three 
cases  the  courts  would  be  directed  to  follow 
the  new  statutory  standards  laid  down  In  the 
statute  for  all  mergers  to  be  considered  in 
the  future. 

I  would  have  preferred  enactment  of  S. 
1698  as  I  originally  Introduced  It.  My  bill 
would  have  exempted  all  mergers  approved 
under  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960.  In  the 
past  or  In  the  future,  and  all  mergers  duly 
approved  before  1960,  from  all  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Clayton  Act  and  the  Sherman 
Act.  My  bill  would  have  terminated  all  six 
cases  now  pending  In  court,  and  it  would 
also  have  exempted  all  mergers  approved  by 
the  bank  supervisory  agencies  from  the 
threat  of  future  attack  under  the  anti- 
monopoly  provisions  of  section  2  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  This  would  have  eliminated 
completely  any  attempts  by  the  Department 
of  Jvistlce,  through  court  proceedings  under 
the  antitrust  laws,  to  prevent  or  undo 
mergers  which  had  previously  been  approved 
by  the  Federal  banking  agencies.  In  my 
opinion  this  would  have  been  a  cleaner, 
simpler  and  more  effective  way  to  legislate  in 
this  field. 

However,  I  have  been  In  Congress  long 
enough  to  know  that  I  cannot,  as  a  practi- 
cal matter,  expect  to  get  through  the  Con- 
gress In  every  case  what  I  personally  consider 
the  very  best  legislation.  Simplicity  and  ef- 
fectiveness are  not  always  the  keys  to  con- 
gressional approval  of  a  bill. 

The  Proxmlre  amendment,  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate  committee  and  the 
Senate,  was  a  good  compromise,  but  only  a 
compromise.  It  would  have  terminated  all 
six  pending  cases,  the  three  post-Philadel- 
phia cases  as  well  as  the  three  pre-Phlladel- 
phia  cases,  and  it  would  have  exempted  all 
past  mergers.  In  any  future  merger,  it  would 
give  30  days  to  the  Justice  Department  to 
start  suits  against  the  merger,  but  if  there 
were  no  such  suit  or  if  it  were  lost.  It  wotild 
exempt  the  merger  from  any  future  attack 
under  any  provisions  of  the  Clayton  Act  and 
the  Sherman  Act.  Including  the  antimonop- 
oly  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Sherman 
Act.  In  these  respects  it  would  have  gone 
beyond  the  bill  before  us  In  the  direction 
of  providing  exemptions  from  the  antitrust 
laws. 

The  Proxmlre  amendment,  however,  in 
spite  of  the  extra  protection  from  the  anti- 
monopoly    provisions    of    section    2    of    the 


Sherman  Act  which  it  would  give  to  mergers 
once  they  had  been  consummated,  auid  in 
:pite  of  the  protection  it  would  give  to  the 
three  "post-Philadelphia"  mergers,  still  would 
leave  unchanged  the  inconsistency  of  hav- 
ing the  bank  supervisory  agencies  and  the 
courts  applying  different  standards  to  the 
same  merger. 

The  Proxmlre  amendment  would  not  have 
eliminated  the  present  irrational  situation 
where  a  bank  supervisory  agency  can  approve 
a  merger  on  the  ground  that  the  merger's 
overall  effect  vrtll  be  In  the  public  interest, 
and  the  courts  can  then  order  the  merged 
bank  dissolved  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
lessen  competition  in  one  line  of  business — 
in  one  particular  phase  of  banking,  perhap* 
the  saife  deposit  btisiness  or  the  trust  busi- 
ness— In  one  section  of  the  country — one 
county,  one  city,  or  perhaps  even  one  block. 

As  I  have  said,  the  bill  before  us  avoids 
these  problems.  Both  the  banking  agencies 
and  the  courts  will  apply  the  same  standards, 
including  both  the  strictly  competitive  fac- 
tors and  the  public  Interest  factors,  neither 
being  completely  controlling.  It  would  pre- 
vent banks  from  merging  In  the  future  until 
the  status  of  the  merger  had  been  made  clear, 
thereby  avoiding  both  the  unfortunate  con- 
sequences of  requiring  a  merged  bank  to  be 
split  In  two  and  the  prejudice  to  a  suit 
against  a  merger  resulting  from  the  fact 
that  the  merger  had  been  consummated. 

The  bill  before  us  will  accomplish  sub- 
stantially what  we  had  in  mind  when  we 
passed  the  Bank  Merger  Act  in  1960.  and 
what  we  had  tried  to  accomplish  in  the  years 
before  1960— to  regulate  bank  mergers  under 
special  standards  designed  to  reflect  the 
special  considerations  applicable  to  banking 
as  a  competitive  but  regulated  Industry, 
vested  with  a  public  interest. 

Ever  since  Hamilton's  report  on  a  national 
bank,  in  1790.  banking  has  been  recognized 
as  being  of  special  importance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  industry  and  commerce,  and  to 
the  public.  Banking  as  a  financial  Inttl- 
tution  channels  vast  sums  of  the  public's 
money  to  useful  purposes.  Banking  has  pro- 
vided the  bulk  of  the  Nation's  medium  of 
exchange  since  its  creation — first  In  the  form 
of  bank  notes  and  more  recently  in  the 
form  of  demand  deposits  and  checks.  Bank- 
ing has  provided  the  vast  sums  needed  by 
the  Government,  in  war  and  peace,  through 
purchases  of  Government  bills  and  notes  and 
bonds. 

Federal  and  State  governments  have  reg- 
ulated banking  ever  since  1790.  The  first 
and  second  banks  of  the  United  States  were 
early  efforts  to  provide  a  form  of  central 
banking,  and  a  nationwide  distribution  of 
credit.  The  failure  to  extend  the  first  bank 
of  the  United  States  and  the  veto  of  the 
extension  of  the  second  bank  were  shifts 
In  the  direction  of  more  competition  and 
a  more  fragmented  system  of  banking.  TTie 
era  of  "free  banking"  which  followed  In 
the  1840'8  and  1850'8  resulted  in  an  im- 
possible confusion  of  partly  or  wholly  worth- 
less bank  notes,  which  seriously  handicapped 
commerce  and  industry  and  the  public 
generally. 

Senator  John  Sherman,  late  spon.sor  of 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  introduced  the 
National  Currency  Act  In  1863.  rewritten  as 
the  National  Bank  Act  in  1864.  in  order  to 
provide  a  sound  currency  through  a  system 
of  national  banks,  and  incidentally  to  pro- 
vide a  market  for  Government  bonds  Sen- 
ator Sherman  in  his  autobiography  wTitten 
in  1895,  made  this  revealing  comment: 

"With  a  narrow  view  of  the  powers  of  the 
National  Government.  Congress  had  re- 
peatedly refused  to  authorize  a  national 
bank,  a  policy  I  heartily  approve,  not  from 
a  doubt  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  grant 
such  a  charter,  but  from  the  danger  of  en- 
trusting so  vast  a  power  in  a  single  corpora- 
tion, with  or  without  security.  This  objec- 
tion did  not  lie  against  the  organization  of 
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a  tjwtmn  of  lutlonal  banks  extending  over 
the  country." 

ThU  countrywide  syitem  of  n«tlon&J  banks, 
alonf  with  a  rerlved  eystem  of  8Ute  b&nka, 
hae  grown  into  our  dual  banking  syatem, 
with  SO  different  State  bank  systema  and  60 
corresponding  national  bank  systems,  with 
14.000  individual  banks,  large  and  small. 
ranging  from  the  smallest  of  local  banks  to 
the  87  bUlkm-doUar  banks,  located  in  14 
different  cities,  which  compete  with  each 
other  and  with  many  of  the  smaller  banks 
tar  the  nationwide  and  international  ac- 
counts of  the  giant  Industrial  and  commer- 
cial buslneesee.  and  compete  too  wtth  smaller 
banks  for  regional  and  local  biislness.  They 
also  compete  for  most  of  their  business  with 
other  financial  Institutions — savings  and 
io*n  aaaoclatlons,  insurance  companies,  fi- 
nance companies,  credit  unions,  and  so  on. 

The  development  of  this  dual  banking 
system  has  been  made  possible  by  many 
Federal  statutes — the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  and  many 
others.  These  statutes  provide  a  high  de- 
gree of  regulation  for  the  industry.  Entry 
Into  the  business  is  limited  to  those  granted 
la  charter;  branching  u  limited  or  pro- 
hibited: interest  on  demand  deposlu  is  pro- 
hibited and  Interest  on  time  deposlu  is  lim- 
ited: the  slae  and  nature  of  loans  is  limited; 
Investments  are  restricted:  banks  are  re- 
quired to  hold  certain  reserves  against  their 
deposlta  and  the  supplies  of  these  reeerves 
are  controlled  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, thus  regulating  the  growth  potenUai  of 
the  banking  system  and.  above  all.  banks 
are  examined  regularly  and  thoroughly  to 
make  sure  that  they  maintain  sound  banking 
practices. 

In  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
report  on  the  bank  merger  bill  in  1968.  we 
quoUd  the  following  remark  from  Mr 
Adolph  A.  Berle: 

"A  bank  failure  Is  a  community  disaster, 
however,  wherever,  and  whenever  It  oc- 
curs." 

Xn  1050  there  had  been  virtually  no  bank 
faUiuee  for  30  years,  and  Mr.  Berle 's  com- 
ment was  principally  of  historic  Interest. 
The  bank  failures  in  recent  years  have  given 
Mr.  Berle^  comment  a  more  real  and  more 
personal  meaning  to  many  depositors  and 
other  bank  customers.  And  If  the  failure  of 
a  single  bank  is  a  community  disaster,  a  wave 
of  b«nk  failure*  like  the  one  in  the  early 
1030's  U  a  national  disaster  Banking  must 
be  rsgulsted.  and  competlUon  In  banking 
must  be  limited.  In  order  to  prevent  such 
disasters.    As  Mr.  Berle  went  on  to  say : 

"The  economic  and  social  premises  of  the 
Shennan  Act  in  resp«ct  of  other  businesses 
are  not  fully  accepted  by  the  Congress,  the 
States,  or  the  public  as  the  only  consldera- 
Uons  appUcabls  to  deposit  banking.' 

The  problem  of  bank  mergers  did  not 
arouse  much  concern  until  after  World  War 
n.  During  the  5  years  from  1B46  to  I960,  the 
CoofTSSB  devoted  much  time  to  the  consld- 
eraUon  of  an  amendment  to  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  In  order  to  slow  down  the  wave 
ot  tndustrUl  mergers  that  had  been  taking 
place. 

During  the  78th.  79th.  80th.  and  Slst 
Congresses,  many  bills  were  Introduced  to 
restrict  mergers,  and  on  December  29.  1950, 
a  bUl  was  finally  signed  into  law  which  pro- 
hibited mergers  which  might  substanUally 
'•■••n  competition  or  tend  to  create  a  mo- 
nopoly. ThU  amendment  to  section  7  ap- 
plied, however,  only  to  mergers  of  corpora- 
tions subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  and  banks  were  and 
fcreeubject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Reearre  Board  for  the  purposes  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act. 

In  order  to  restrict  bank  mergers  and  bank 
holding  company  aoqulslUons.  the  Federal 
Reeerve  Board,  pointing  out  that  a  bill, 
Umlted  to  oorporaUons  under  the  Jurlsdlc- 
ttoa  of  the  FTC  would  not  apply  to  banks. 
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recommended  on  Biarch  21,  1946  that  no 
bank  mergers  and  no  bank  holding  company 
acquisitions  should  be  permitted  until  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  had  found  the  trans- 
action was  consistent  with  the  public  In- 
terest, and  unless  It  could  also  find — 

(a)  That  the  acquisition  will  not  substan- 
tially lessen  competition,  restrain  trade,  or 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly  (either  In  a  single 
section  of  the  country  or  In  the  country  as  a 
whole)  in  the  trade.  Industry,  or  line  of 
commerce  In  which  such  corporations  are 
engaged: 

(b)  That  the  size  of  the  acquiring  corpo- 
ration after  the  acquisition  will  be  com- 
patible with  the  existence  and  maintenance 
of  effective  competition  In  the  trade.  Indus- 
try, or  line  of  commerce  in  which  It  Is  en- 
gaged; 

(c)  That  the  acquisition  will  not  so  re- 
duce the  number  of  competing  companies  In 
the  trade.  Industry,  or  line  of  commerce  af- 
fected as  materially  to  lessen  the  effective- 
ness of  competition  therein: 

(d)  That  the  acquiring  corporation  has 
not.  to  Induce  the  acquisition.  Indulged  in 
any  unlawful  methods  of  competition,  and 
has  not  otherwise  violated  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  as 
amended:  any  of  the  acts  of  Congress  now 
being  administered  by  such  Commission. 
Authority,  or  Board; 

(e)  That  the  acquisition  will  not  be  In- 
compatible wtlh  greater  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy of  production,  distribution,  and  man- 
agement. 

This  amendment  was  not  adopted,  and 
the  law  was  limited  to  corporations  under 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  In  spite  of 
repeated  efforts  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  make  this  change. 

The  problem  of  bank  holding  companies 
was  handled  In  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1966 

During  the  years  between  I960  and  1960, 
repeated  efforts  were  made  to  enact  legisla- 
tion In  the  field  of  bank  mergers,  on  the  clear 
understanding  that  the  I960  amendment  to 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  did  not  apply  to 
bank  mergers,  and  on  the  understanding  that 
the  Sherman  Act  might  well  not  apply  to 
banking  and  bank  mergers,  f>artly  because 
banking  had  been  held  not  to  be  interstate 
commerce  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  Nathan 
V.  Louisiana  In  1860,  as  I  pointed  out  in  the 
Senate  on  July  20,  1961,  ptirtly  because  under 
the  rule  of  reason  In  the  Standard  OH  case 
It  was  not  expected  that  bank  mergers  would 
be  affected,  and  partly  because  In  the  70  years 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Sherman  Act,  no 
bank  merger  cases  under  It  had  come  before 
the  Supreme  Court 

In  1956  the  House  passed  a  bill  which 
would  have  made  section  7  applicable  to 
banks  in  the  1950  formula,  making  competi- 
tion the  sole  test.  This  did  not  become  law. 
nor  did  the  bills  the  Senate  passed  In  1956 
and  1957  which,  like  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  bill  in  1945,  and  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
of  I960,  required  consideration  of  both  com- 
petitive factors  and  banking  factors,  and 
made  the  final  decision  depend  on  the  public 
Interest.  This  long  process  Is  set  forth  In  a 
memorandum  beginning  at  page  324  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
hearings  on  S.  1698.  The  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  expressed  his 
agreement  with  this  view  in  the  debate  yes- 
terday on  the  House  floor 

Senstor  Fuxmught.  who  handled  the  bUl 
which  became  the  Bank  Merger  Act  when  It 
was  finally  passed  by  the  Senate  in  1960.  ex- 
pressed the  views  of  the  Senate  when  he 
made  the  following  comments: 

"As  It  passed  the  Senate,  S  1063  expressed 
the  view  of  the  Senate,  for  the  third  Ume, 
that  bank  mergers  should  be  regulated  by 
the  Federal  banking  agencies  on  the  basis  of 
banking  factors  and  competitive  factors,  with 
no  single  factor  being  m  itself  controlling. 


S.  1063  was  a  clear  statement,  for  the  third 
time,  of  the  Senate's  view  that  the  provi- 
slons  of  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  should 
not  apply  to  bank  mergers. 

"The  amendments  to  S.  1062  made  by  the 
House  do  not  change  this  aspect  of  the  bill 
The  House  has  agreed  with  the  Senate  that 
bank  mergers  should  be  controlled  by  the 
Federal  banking  agencies  on  the  basis  of 
both  banking  factors  and  competitive  factors 
and  that  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  should 
continue  to  be  Inapplicable  to  bank  mergers. 
"It  Is  not  clear  whether  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act  of  1890  would  now  be  held  to  ap- 
ply to  banking  In  general  and  to  bank  merg- 
ers  in  particular,  though  It  seems  clear  that 
Senator  John  Sherman,  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  for  whom  the  act  wui 
named,  and  the  51st  Congress,  did  not  ex- 
pect or  Intend  banking  to  be  covered  by  an 
act  applicable  to  interstate  commerce.  And 
even  If  the  Sherman  Act  Is  held  to  apply  to 
banking  and  to  bank  mergers.  It  seems  clear 
that  under  the  rule  of  reason  spelled  out  In 
the  Standard  OH  case,  different  considera- 
tions will  be  found  applicable.  In  a  regulated 
field  like  banking,  in  determining  whether 
activities  would  'unduly  diminish  competi- 
tion.' In  the  words  of  the  Supreme  Court  In 
that  case." 

In  the  light  of  this  background  It  was  t 
surprise  and  a  shock  when  the  Supreme 
Court  held  In  the  Phlladriphla  case  that  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Clayton  Act  applied  to  bank 
mergers  and  held  In  the  Lexington,  Ky.,  case 
that  under  section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act  the 
outdated  railroad  cases  applied  to  bank 
mergers.  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  was  entirely 
correct  when  he  made  these  comments  in  his 
dissent  In   the  Philadelphia   case. 

"The  result  Is,  of  course,  that  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  Is  almost  completely  nulllfled; 
Its  enactment  turns  out  to  have  been  an  ex- 
orbitant waste  of  congressional  time  and 
energy. 

"This  frustration  of  a  manifest  congres- 
sional design  Is,  in  my  view,  a  most  unwar- 
ranted Intrusion  upon  the  legislative 
domain." 

He  was  also  correct  when  he  made  these 
comments  in  his  dissent  In  the  Lexington 
case. 

"In  combination  with  the  PhHadelphla 
National  Bank  case,  today's  decision  effec- 
tively precludes  any  posslbUlty  that  the  will 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  bank  mergers 
will  be  carried  out.  The  Congress  has  plain- 
ly Indicated  that  It  does  not  intend  that 
mergers  In  the  banking  field  be  measured 
solely  by  the  antitrust  considerations  which 
are  applied  in  other  Industries." 

The  bill  before  us  will  reinstate  the  mani- 
fest congressional  design  and  Intent  of  the 
1960  and  1960  acU.  It  will  strike  the  PhUa- 
delphia,  Lexington,  and  New  '7ork  declslou 
and  opinions  from  the  books. 

Subsection  2(a)  of  the  bill  applies  directly 
to  the  Lexington  case  and  the  Manufactviren 
Hanover  case,  and  states  flatly  that  mergeri 
which  have  been  consununated  and  have  not 
yet  been  broken  up  under  a  court  order  "shall 
lie  conclusively  presumed  to  have  not  been  In 
violation  of  any  antitrust  laws  other  than 
section  2"  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act. 
Subsection  3  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Phila- 
delphia banks,  and  the  Hammond,  Ind.. 
banks,  and  any  other  banks  which  aban- 
doned their  plans  to  merge  as  the  result  of 
suits  or  threats  of  stilts  by  the  Department  , 
of  Justice  to  relnsUtute  their  applications, 
and  these  may  be  acted  on  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  new  bill  without  prejudice  by 
such  abandonment  or  Judicial  proceedings. 
Subsection  3 (a)  and  subsection  2(b)  elimi- 
nate any  threat  of  action  imder  the  antitrust 
laws  (except  under  the  antlmonopoly  provi- 
sions of  section  3  of  the  Sherman  Act)  In  the 
past  but  have  not  been  taken  to  court  by 
the  Department  of  Justice.  And  In  the  three 
"poat-PhlladelphU"  cases  and  all  subsequent 
cases  brought  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
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the  courts  are  directed  to  a{>ply  the  new 
standards  prescribed  by  this  bill. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  Congpress  finds  It 
necessary  or  desirable  to  reverse  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  Is  necessary  and 
desirable  In  this  Instance  because  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Court's  erroneous  opinions 
and  decisions  are  so  serious  and  because  the 
error  is  so  clear.  The  legislative  history  of 
this  specific  repeal  of  two  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions and  one  district  court  decision,  and 
the  clearer  and  more  specific  standards  set 
forth  In  this  bill,  should  convince  the  courts 
that  the  Congress  does  not  Intend  that  merg- 
ers In  the  banking  field  should  be  measiu'ed 
solely  by  the  antitrust  considerations  which 
are  applied  In  other  Industries. 

In  the  long  run,  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant result  of  this  bill  will  be  to  reassert 
the  basic  constitutional  principle  that  the 
legislat  V3  function  has  been  delegated  to  the 
Coneress,  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  should 
no',  engage  In  Judicial  legislation  contrary 
xi  the  letter  of  the  law  and  contrary  to  the 
intent  and  understanding  of  the  Congress. 

MONOPOLT  AND  COMPXTITION  IN  BANKING 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act,  section  18(c)(5)(A),  to  pro- 
vide that  the  banking  agencies  may  not  ap- 
prove a  proposed  merger  "which  would  result 
m  a  monopoly,  or  which  would  be  In  further- 
ance of  any  combination  or  conspiracy  to 
monopolize  or  to  attempt  to  monopolize  the 
business  of  banking  In  any  part  of  the  United 
States."  These  are  the  prohibitions  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Sherman  Act.  The  prohibition 
la  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  approval  of  a 
merger  under  the  bill  and  Its  consummation 
after  30  days  In  the  absence  of  an  antitrust 
suit  to  enjoin  the  merger  does  not  give  any 
protection  against  section  2  of  the  Sherman 
Act,  though  It  does  provide  protection 
against  a  suit  based  on  section  1  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  or  against  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act. 

Since  the  banking  agency  has  considered 
the  very  same  elements  which  make  up  the 
gravamen  of  the  later  section  2  case,  it  seems 
clear  that,  although  the  court  will  not  be 
bound  by  the  administrative  decision.  It 
should  give  great  weight  to  the  Informed 
Judgment  and  expertise  of  the  banking 
agency,  particularly  as  to  the  considerations 
which  might  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
monopoly  would  or  would  not  result  from 
the  merger,  in  the  light  of  the  special  cir- 
cumstances applicable  to  the  business  of 
banking. 

Generally  speaking,  the  monopoly  power 
prohibited  by  section  2  of  the  Sherman  Act, 
as  applied  In  American  Totacco  Co.  v.  U.S., 
328  US  781.  811  (1946),  is  the  power  to 
exclude  competitors  from  the  market,  either 
wholly  or  restrictlvely,  or  the  power  to  con- 
trol the  market  price. 

The  power  to  exclude  competitors  from 
a  business  which  one  cannot  enter  without 
the  consent  of  a  regulatory  agency  must  be 
viewed  very  differently  from  a  similar  power 
In  the  ordinary  businesses  which  firms  may 
enter  at  will  and  where  firms  may  merge 
at  will,  without  the  necessity  of  premerger 
notice — a  tool  which  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  long  sought. 

For  Instance,  if  a  banking  agency  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  there  Is  only  sufficient 
bus'nsss  In  a  neighborhood  to  support  one 
bark  and  therefore  charters  only  one  bank 
there,  one  might  say  that  this  constitutes 
a  monopoly.  In  a  limited  sense.  This  would 
be  particularly  likely  if  the  local  competi- 
tion from  local  credit  unions,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  and  finance  companies 
were  not  considered.  And.  if  there  were 
two  b.inks  In  the  same  town,  neither  large 
enough  to  do  more  than  accept  deposits 
and  Invert  them  in  Government  bonds,  so 
that  the  town  was  without  the  real  benefits 
0'  an  active  bank.  It  would  clearly  be  con- 
tfary   to   the   public    Interest   to   prohibit   a 


merger  that  would  p>ermlt  the  two  to  merge 
Into  one  substantial  bank  which  could  pro- 
vide adequate  financial  service  to  the  town, 
even  though  this  would  result  In  having  only 
one  bank  In  the  town.  To  prohibit  this  as 
the  creation  of  a  monopoly  would  Indeed 
be  to  make  a  farce  out  of  the  antitrust 
laws. 

In  considering  the  amount  of  competition 
in  a  town,  even  a  towm  with  only  one  bank 
or  no  banks,  we  cannot  overlook  the  Im- 
portance of  banking  by  mall.  Many  banks 
and  many  savings  and  loan  associations,  too, 
make  a  considerable  effort  to  attract  savings 
by  mall,  and  this  constitutes  a  substantial 
element  of  competition  for  funds,  both  In- 
dividual and  corporate.  In  large  and  small 
amounts.  In  every  town  which  has  a  post 
office  or  a  mall  box. 

Furthermore,  the  business  of  banking  Is 
not  a  simple  or  limited  activity.  On  the 
contrary,  commercial  banking  consists  of 
many  different  activities,  and  there  are  com- 
petitors In  other  fields  for  each  of  these 
activities. 

For  personal  demand  or  time  deposits, 
banks  compete  with  savings  banks,  savings 
and  loan  associations,  and  credit  unions. 
This  Is  real  suid  fierce  competition,  as  can 
easily  be  seen  from  the  various  trade  publi- 
cations and  the  newspaper  advertisements 
which  have  followed  the  recent  Increase  In 
the  ceilings  on  Interest  rates  In  savings  ac- 
counts In  commercial  and  savings  banks. 

For  consumer  loans  and  home  mortgages, 
commercial  banks  must  compete  with 
finance  and  Insurance  companies.  In  addi- 
tion to  savings  banks,  savings  and  loans, 
and  credit  unions. 

Commercial  banks  must  compete  for  de- 
posits from  and  loans  to  business  firms, 
with  Insurance  companies,  factors,  savings 
banks,  and  savings  and  loans,  and  even  with 
t!  e  U.S.  Grovernment — both  as  Issuer  of  bills 
and  notes  which  corporate  treasurers  now 
find  attractive  In  large  quantities,  and  as 
Issuers  of  vast  quantities  of  FNMA,  EXIM, 
and  SBA,  Home  Loan  Bank  and  other  obli- 
gations or  participations. 

And  in  most  of  the  other  services  com- 
mercial banks  provide,  they  meet  with  other 
competition.  'Trust  services  are  also  pro- 
vided by  Individual  lawyers,  as  every  lawyer 
In  the  Senate  knows,  or  by  professional 
trustees,  about  whom  our  friends  from  Bos- 
ton can  tell  us. 

Piirthermore.  even  In  the  field  of  commer- 
cial banking  there  are  many  varieties  and 
kinds  of  competition.  As  the  House  report 
on  the  bill  points  out,  the  nationwide  com- 
petition of  automobile  companies  Is  quite 
different  from  the  local  competition  of  laun- 
dries. So  also,  competition  between  the  37 
different  bllUon-doUar  banks  In  14  different 
cities  for  the  million-dollar  deposits  and 
loans  of  the  great  nationwide  steel,  alumi- 
num, and  chemical  companies  Is  very  differ- 
ent from  the  competition  of  the  local  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations  for  an 
Individual  (20,000  home  mortgage  or  the 
competition  of  local  banks,  credit  unions, 
and  automobile  dealers  for  a  (2,500  loan  on 
a  new  automobile. 

The  small  banks,  the  credit  unions,  and 
the  small  savings  and  loan  associations  are 
apt  to  compete  only  for  the  small  local  de- 
posits and  loans — the  big  banks  compete 
with  the  big  Insurance  companies  and  com- 
mercial factors  and  with  each  other  for  the 
nationwide  business.  They  also  compete 
with  the  small  organizations  for  the  local 
business.  Elach  bank  Is  surrounded  by  a 
series  of  concentric  circles.  The  smallest 
one  represents  the  area  of  competition  for 
small  deposits  and  small  loans.  A  larger 
ring  represents  the  area  of  competition  for 
medium  loans,  and  so  on.  The  whole  world 
Is  the  area  of  competition  for  the  biggest 
loans. 

Any  estimate  of  the  competitive  nature  of 
the    banking    business    In    the    broad    and 


meaningful  sense  of  the  terms,  and  of  the 
opposite — the  degree  of  monopoly — must  l>e 
based  on  the  realities  of  the  business  of 
banks  and  of  the  other  closely  related  Insti- 
tutions which  make  up  the  financial  world 

The  bill  would  also  amend  the  Federal  De- 
p>osit  Insurance  Act,  section  18(c)(5)(B),  to 
prohibit  a  proposed  merger  "whose  effect  In 
any  section  of  the  country  may  be  substan- 
tially to  lessen  competition,  or  to  tend  to 
create  a  monopoly,  or  which  In  any  other 
manner  would  be  In  restraint  of  trade"  un- 
less the  anticompetitive  effects  of  the  merger 
"are  clearly  outweighed  In  the  public  Inter- 
eet  by  the  probable  effect  of  the  transaction 
In  meeting  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
community  to  be  served."  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  prohlblt<M-y  language  Is  based  gen- 
erally on  the  terms  of  section  1  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  and  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
Section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1) 
prohibits  contracts,  combinations,  and  con- 
spiracies "in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce" 
while  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  ( 16  U.S.C. 
18),  as  amended  In  1960,  prohibits  acquisi- 
tions "where  In  any  line  of  commerce  In  any 
section  of  the  covmtry  the  effect  may  be  sub- 
stantially to  leesen  competition,  or  to  tend 
to  create  a  monopwly." 

The  text  of  paragraph  (B)  of  the  new  bill 
follows  the  terms  of  section  1  of  the  Sherman 
Act  and  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  with  the 
exception  that  the  reference  to  "any  line  of 
commerce"  In  the  Clayton  Act  Is  not  carried 
over  Into  the  new  bill.  In  this  respect  the 
new  bill  resembles  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of 
1960,  and  calls  for  an  appraisal  of  the  overall 
effects  of  the  merger  on  competition,  weigh- 
ing Increases  of  competition  in  one  field 
against  decreases  In  competition  in  another 
field.  The  banking  agencies  and  the  courts. 
In  other  words,  are  not  Intended  and  are  not 
permitted  to  select  some  single,  perhaps 
minor  asp>ect  of  the  banks'  business  and  to 
say  that,  because  there  is  some  lessening  of 
competition  In  this  element  of  the  business, 
the  overall  effects  of  the  merger — the  Increase 
of  competition  In  the  entire  field  of  banking 
and  In  the  broader  field  of  financial  institu- 
tions which  may  result  from  other  aspects  of 
the  merger — are  Irrelevant  and  may  not  be 
considered. 

As  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
said  In  1959  in  reporting  out  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  of  1960.  we  do  not  want  the  banking 
agencies  and  the  courts  to  say.  as  did  Judge 
Welnfeld  In  the  Bethlehem -Youngstown 
merger.  "If  the  merger  offends  the  statute  in 
any  relevant  market  then  good  motives  and 
even  demonstrable  benefits  are  Irrelevant  and 
afford  no  defense."  {U.SA.  v.  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corp.  et  al.  168  P.  Supp.  576,  1958:  see 
Senate  Report  No.  196,  86th  Cong.,  S  1062, 
pp.  5-6.) 

We  do  not  want  the  court  to  say.  as  It  did 
In  the  Philadelphia  case,  that  a  merger 
which  may  substantially  lessen  competition 
In  one  line  of  business  in  one  section  of  the 
country  "Is  not  saved  because,  on  some  ulti- 
mate reckoning  of  social  debits  and  credits, 
it  may  be  deemed  beneficial."  We  do  not 
want  the  court  to  apply  a  statute  which.  In 
the  words  of  the  court  In  the  Philadelphia 
case,  proscribes  "anticompetitive  mergers, 
the  benign  and  the  malignant  alike" 
(Hearings  on  S.  1698,  p.  403.) 

In  considering  whether  a  profKised  merger 
may  lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly  or  be  In  restraint  of  trade,  the 
banking  agencies  and  the  courts  will,  of 
course,  take  Into  consideration  all  the  fac- 
tors which  I  have  discussed  under  the  ques- 
tion of  monopoly — the  competition  from 
other  financial  In-'tltutlons  in  one  or  another 
part  of  its  tuslnees,  the  competition  from 
other  banks  and  other  financial  Institutions, 
locally,  regionally,  nationally  and  Inter- 
nationally, the  Inevitable  limitations  on 
competition  imposed  by  statute  and  by  reg- 
ulatory   authorities,    with    respect    to    entry 
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Into  the  buBtncM  and  wltb  raapcct  to  the 
cBirylng  on  of  the  buslneM.  All  of  these 
factor*  muat  be  taken  Into  coMlderatlon  In 
weighing  the  over  all  anticompetitive  effecte 
of  the  proposed  merger. 

Of  course.  If  there  are  no  substantial  anti- 
competitive effects  and  no  tendency  to  cre- 
ate a  monopoly  and  no  suggestion  of  re- 
straint of  trade,  the  banking  agency  will 
proceed  to  consider  the  merger  on  the  basis 
of  the  financial  and  managerial  resources 
and  future  prospects  of  the  existing  and  pro- 
posed Institutions  and  the  convenience  and 
needs  of  the  community  to  be  served.  The 
banking  agency  may  approve  the  merger  U 
It  thinks  the  merger  will  be  beneficial  from 
these  oplnt*  of  view,  or  It  can  turn  the  merger 
down  If  It  thinks  the  merger  undesirable 
or  objectionable  In  any  respects  from  these 
potnta  of  view. 

However,  even  though  the  proposed  merger 
may  substantially  lessen  competlUon  or  may 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly  or  may  be  In 
restraint  of  trade,  the  banking  agencies  and 
the  courta  may  approve  the  merger  if  they 
find  that  lu  anticompetitive  effects  are 
clearly  outweighed  In  the  public  interest 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  convenience 
and  needs  of  the  community  to  be  served. 

This  rule  will  apply  both  to  the  banking 
agencies  and  to  the  courts.  The  courts  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  say— tn  the  case  of  a 
merger  which  does  not  reach  to  the  point  of 
creating  a  monopoly — that  proof  that  a 
merger  will  have  demonstrable  benefits  or 
will  be  benign  Is  Irrelevant.  On  the  contrary, 
the  question  whether  there  are  or  are  not 
demonstrable  benefits — whether  the  merger 
Is  benign  or  maUgnant— will  be  the  heart  of 
the  Issue. 

This  Is  the  key  to  the  new  standards  of 
the  bill.  It  Is  In  clear  recognition  of  this 
spedflc  change  In  the  law  that  section  3 
of  the  bUl  was  added  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Philadelphia  National  Bank  and  the  Olrard 
Trust  Company,  which  abandoned  their 
merger  plans  as  the  result  of  the  decUlon  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Philadelphia  case, 
to  relnsutute  their  application  and  have  It 
acted  upon  under  the  new  standards  with- 
out prejudice  by  such  Judicial  proceedings, 
if  they  wish  to  do  so.  In  the  light  of  section 
3  of  the  bill,  there  can  be  no  question  what- 
ever that  the  principle  of  the  Philadelphia 
decision  is  erased  from  the  books  and  will 
no  longer  be  a  precedent  for  any  future  bank 
merger. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  a  proposed 
merger  In  meeting  the  convenience  and 
needs  of  the  community  to  be  served,  atten- 
Uon  should,  of  course,  be  directed  by  the 
banking  agendas  and  the  courts  to  the  per- 
sons to  be  served— to  the  customers  and  the 
prospective  customers  of  the  banks.  A 
merger  of  two  smaU  banks  may  only  affect 
the  Immediate  neighborhood  and  may  only 
affect  the  Individuals  who  have  their  small 
accounU  and  their  small  loans  at  the  two 
small  banks.  Such  a  merger  may  have  little 
or  no  effect  upon  anyone  outside  the  Im- 
mediate neighborhood.  On  the  other  hand 
a  merger  of  two  large  banks  or  a  merger  of  a 
large  bank  with  a  small  one  may  also  affect 
customers  of  the  bank  in  the  entire  metro- 
poUtan  area,  in  the  entire  region  of  the  coun- 
try, across  the  country,  or  around  the  world. 

Clearly,  the  effect  of  the  merger  In  meet- 
ing the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  served  Is  not  limited  to  the 
Immediate  area  within  which  the  bank  may 
eeubllsh  branches.  In  any  metropolitan 
area  the  compeUtlon  between  suburban 
baixks  and  downtown  banks  for  the  accounts 
of  commuters  U  intense.  Clearly,  the  great 
International  banks  with  branches  all 
around  the  world  are  not  competing  in  the 
United  SUtes  only  within  the  limited  area 
in  the  United  SUtes  within  which  they  may 
open  their  American  branches  a  New  York 
City  bank,  which  can  only  have  branches  In 
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a  limited  area  of  New  York  State,  Is  clearly 
competing  through  Its  branches  tn  Paris  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bombay  and  Australia. 
It  Is  also  competing  In  Newark  and  Albany, 
In  Boston  and  Richmond,  in  Chicago  and 
Dallas,  and  in  San  Francisco  and  Loe  Angeles. 
The  community  to  be  served  by  the  giant 
International  loans  of  this  kind  of  a  bank  Is 
very  different  from  the  community  to  be 
served  by  the  two  small  banks  I  mentioned 
earlier,  and  it  Is  very  different  also  from  the 
community  which  the  big  New  York  bank 
serves  through  its  automobile  loans  and  spe- 
cial checking  accounts  at  Its  branches  In 
New  York  City,  The  effect  of  the  merger  on 
the  public  interest  and  on  the  convenience 
and  needs  of  the  community  to  be  served 
must  be  measured  in  specific  and  realistic 
terms  in  the  light  of  the  kinds  of  business 
Involved  and  the  kinds  of  people  being 
served.  The  banking  agencies  and  the  courts 
must  be  guided  by  the  realities  of  the  In- 
dustrial, commercial,  and  financial  worlds. 
They  must  look  through  theories  and  per- 
centages and  doctrines  to  the  hard  facts  of 
life. 

POSTPONEMENT     OF    MERGERS 

The  House  bill,  like  the  Senate  bill,  pro- 
vides that  mergers  approved  by  the  bank  su- 
pervisory officials  shall  not.  except  in  emer- 
gency cases,  be  consummated  for  30  days. 
This  postponement  is  designed  to  give  the 
Department  of  Justice  an  opportunity  to  go 
into  court  to  seek  to  prohibit  the  merger 
under  the  antitrust  laws,  under  the  new 
standards  for  bank  mergers  If  the  Attorney 
General  should  not  start  a  suit  within  this 
30-day  period,  the  merger  could  be  consum- 
mated and  be  free  from  future  attack. 

If.  however,  during  the  30-day  period  the 
Attorney  General  should  start  a  suit  against 
the  merger,  the  Senate  bill  provided  that 
"the  merger  shall  not  be  consummated  until 
after  the  termination  of  such  antitrust  suit." 
The  House  bill  changes  this  provision.  If 
the  Justice  Department  starts  such  a  suit 
within  the  30-day  period,  the  House  bill  pro- 
vides that  "the  commencement  of  such  an 
action  shall  stay  the  effectiveness  of  the 
agency's  approval  unlees  the  court  shall  oth- 
erwise speciflcaJly  order  " 

The  provision  in  the  Senate  bill  received 
a  good  deal  of  criticism,  particularly  from  a 
leading  financial  reporter.  Joseph  Livingston. 
The  critics  felt  that  this  provision  gave  the 
Justice  Department  an  absolute  veto  over 
bank  mergers.  All  the  Department  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  file  a  mimeographed 
complaint  attacking  a  merger,  and  the  banks 
would  abandon  the  merger,  partly  because 
of  the  cost  involved  but  primarily  because 
the  2-  or  3-year  delay  In  consummating  the 
merger  would  make  any  agreement  entered 
Into  outdated  by  the  time  the  merger  could 
be  effective  assuming  the  case  was  eventually 
won.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
recognized  this  problem,  and  in  our  rep>ort  on 
the  bill  we  warned  the  Department  of  Justice 
to   exercise    this    jxjwer   with   restraint. 

"The  committee  recognized  that  the  bill 
places  in  the  hands  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment a  considerable  measure  of  authority 
which  the  committee  expects  will  be  used 
with  care  and  discretion  The  committee  is 
aware  that  many  banks  proposing  to  merge 
under  an  approval  by  the  Federal  banking 
authorities  might  feel  compelled  to  abandon 
their  merger  plans  at  the  mere  threat  of  a 
suit  by  the  Justice  Department,  however  In- 
substantial the  basis  for  such  a  suit  might 
be." 

It  seems  to  me  the  House  version  is  pref- 
erable. The  criticisms  of  the  Senate  version 
were.  I  think,  soundly  based  It  would,  of 
course,  be  a  mistake  to  let  the  banks  con- 
summate the  merger  in  every  case  at  the 
commencement  of  the  suit  because  this 
would  prejudice  the  Justice  Department  In 
Its  efforts.  So  the  House  bill  quite  correctly 
provides  for  postponement  of  the  merger  as 


the  usual  rule.  However,  the  House  bill  wUl 
permit  the  banks  to  apply  for  permission  to 
consummate  the  merger  at  once  and  will  per- 
mit the  court  to  approve  this  In  any  case 
where  the  court  finds  It  appropriate. 

In  making  this  decision  the  Cotu-t  will  take 
into  conslaeratlon  the  likelihood  that  thlg 
initial  action  will  In  fact  be  the  final  deci- 
sion In  the  suit.  The  banks  may  be  able 
to  await  the  termination  of  the  suit  before 
consummating  the  merger  or  on  the  other 
hand,  they  may  have  to  give  up  the  merger 
proposal  enUrely  If  they  cannot  carry  it  out 
at  once.  The  Justice  Department  may  feel 
that  Its  case  will  be  hopelessly  prejudiced  If 
the  merger  Is  consummated  at  once,  for  ex- 
ample If  It  would  later  be  Impoesible  to  split 
the  resulting  bank  or  to  achieve  any  equiva- 
lent form  of  relief  In  the  way  of  spinning 
off  branches  or  the  like,  or  the  situation  may 
be  such  as  to  make  a  later  divestiture 
practicable. 

The  court  will  also  have  to  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  strength  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's prima  facie  case  and  the  strength  of 
the  banks'  defense.  This  will,  of  course,  be 
easier  than  In  most  cases  Involving  applica- 
tions for  temporary  restraining  orders  be- 
cause such  a  very  large  part  of  the  relevant 
Information  will  have  been  made  known  to 
the  banks,  the  banking  agency  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings leading  up  to  the  approval  of  the 
application  by  the  banking  agency. 

The  burden  of  proof  will,  of  course,  be  on 
the  banks  to  Justify  the  exception  to  the 
statutory  rule  that  consummation  of  the 
merger  must  be  postponed  until  after  the 
antitrust  litigation  has  been  concluded. 

I  agree  with  the  House,  however,  that  it  Is 
desirable  at  least  to  give  the  banks  an  op- 
portunity to  make  an  affirmative  showing 
sufficient  to  convince  the  court  to  let  them 
merge. 

BANK   StrPERVISOET   ACENCTES  IN  COURT 

The  bill  would  insert  a  new  paragraph  (D) 
in  section  18(c)(7)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act.  This  provision  that,  if  a  suit 
is  brought  under  the  antitrust  laws  arising 
out  of  a  merger  transaction  approved  by  the 
Federal  supervisory  agency,  the  Federal 
supervisory  agency  and  the  State  bank  super- 
visory agency  In  the  State  Involved  may  ap- 
pear as  parties  on  their  own  motion  as  of 
right  and  be  represented  by  their  own 
counsel. 

This  provision  has  been  criticized  on  the 
ground  that  It  Is  not  proper  for  two  Federal 
officials  to  oppose  each  other  in  court. 

As  a  general  principle.  I  agree  that  Gov- 
ernment officials  should  not  oppose  each 
other  in  public  or  in  court.  My  bill  would 
not  have  permitted  this  to  happen.  Under 
my  bill  the  bank  mergers  would  have  been 
entirely  exempt  from  the  Clayton  Act  and 
the  Sherman  Act.  and  the  Attorney  General 
could  not  have  gone  to  court  to  attack  a 
merger  approved  by  the  Federal  bank  super- 
visory agency.  This  Is  the  simple  and  clear 
way  to  prevent  disagreement  between  two 
Federal  agencies  from  getting  into  court. 

However,  if  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Congress 
to  permit  the  Attorney  General  to  go  into 
court  under  the  antitrust  laws — even  under 
modified  standards  applicable  to  bank  merg- 
ers— to  attack  mergers  approved  by  the 
Federal  banking  agencies,  it  seems  to  me 
entirely  appropriate  for  the  banking  agencies 
to  appear  in  the  litigation  to  tell  the  court 
why  they  had  approved  the  merger  The 
banks  may  well  not  know  what  the  basis 
for  the  agency's  action  was.  and  It  Is  en- 
tirely unrealistic  and.  I  think,  possibly  un- 
ethical to  have  the  Attorney  General  rep- 
resent both  the  Antitrust  Division  which  is 
attacking  the  merger  and  the  agency  which 
approved  It — the  Comptroller  of  the  Curren- 
cy, the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  or  the  FDIC 
It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  a  more  clear  ease  of 
conflicting  Interests  than  to  ask  the  Attor- 
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ney  General  to  undertake  both  at  these  re- 
sponsibilities. 

If  the  Congress  wishes  to  permit  con- 
troversies between  two  Federal  agencies  to 
get  Into  court,  either  by  having  the  agencies 
sue  each  other  or  by  having  one  agency  sue 
members  of  the  public  who  have  acted  on 
the  basis  of  specific  authorization  from  an- 
other agency.  I  think  we  would  be  more  real- 
istic to  permit  both  of  the  agencies  to  be 
represented  In  court  rather  than  to  white- 
wash over  these  disagreements  and  pretend 
they  do  not  exist. 

This  is  not  a  novel  suggestion.  In  17. S. 
V.  ICC,  337  US,  426  431-32  (1949),  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  United  States, 
acting  as  a  shipper,  could  bring  an  action  to 
set  aside  an  order  Issued  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  denying  certain  re- 
funds to  the  United  States.  The  United 
States,  in  its  capacity  as  a  shipper,  was  repre- 
sented by  the   Department  of  Justice.     Mr. 


Dan.lel  W.  Knowlton,  Chief  Counsel  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  argued  the 
cause  and  filed  a  brief  for  the  ICC  as  appellee. 
The  Court  recognized  that  the  ICC  was  a  real 
party  in  Interest.  The  Court  recognized  the 
realities  of  the  case  and  was  not  distracted 
by  the  legalistic  shibboleths  argued  before 
them — that  the  United  States  cannot  sue 
Itself  and  that  the  Attorney  General  must 
represent  all  Goverrunent  agencies  In  court. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  Mr. 
Douglas,  will  remember  that  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  in  1956. 
in  the  course  of  the  committee's  Investigation 
of  the  Illinois  banking  situation,  found  it 
necessary  to  Institute  a  proceeding  in  the 
U.S.  district  court  against  the  V£.  attorney 
for  the  northern  district  of  Illinois  In  the 
U.S.  district  court  in  order  to  get  access  to 
the  ledger  of  the  forged  State  warrants 
maintained  by  Mr.  Hintz  for  OrvlUe  Hodge. 


The  committee  appeared  by  its  own  counsel, 
under  S  Res.  262,  70th  Congress,  and  the 
U.S.  attorney  was  ordered  to  turn  over  the 
documents  in  question  to  the  committee  (19 
F  R.  D.  410  (1956 1  ;  see  also  245  F  2d  667 
(1957)).  Clearly  the  U.S.  attorney  In  this 
case  would  not  and  could  not  have  properly 
represented  the  committee  in  Its  efforts  to 
compel  him  to  release  these  documents  to 
the   committee. 

It  IS  appropriate  to  add  that  this  provision 
follows  the  precedent  established  by  Judge 
Hayes  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Missouri  in  the  St. 
Louis  merger  case.  Judge  Hayes  on  July  9. 
1965  granted  leave  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  to  Intervene  as  a  defendant  and  to 
file  an  answer  in  the  St.  Louis  bank  merger 
caj^e. 

A  table  accompanying  my  original  bill.  S, 
1698,  the  Senate  version,  and  the  House 
version,  is  attached: 


Bank  Merger  Act  amendtnenis—S.  UVjS,  11. R.  1J173 


Robertson  1)111,  S.  1698,  as  introduced 


1.  C:i.->i'.-;  in  court 


2.  Ollipr  morfreTS  consummated 

liffore  enactment, 

3,  Mergers    not    consuinmuted 

U'cause  of  Justice  Depiirt- 
iiient  iiction. 


4.  Future  mergers 


Exempts  all  fi  cas«\';  from  Shcnnan 
sees.  1  and  2  and  Clayton  sec,  7. 


Exempted  from  Sherman  sees.  1  and 
2  and  Clayton  sec.  7 

Exempted  frum  Sbernian  sees.  1  and 
2  and  Clayton  sec.  7. 


A.  Must  meet  present  standards  of 
Bank  Merger  Act.  Factors  Finan- 
cial history  and  condition  of  bank.s, 
ade<iuacy  of  capital  structure,  future 
earninfts  prospects,  general  character 
of  management,  convenience  and 
needs  of  community  to  be  served; 
eiTect  on  competition  (including  tend- 
ency toward  monoi>oly)— no  approval 
unless  merger  is  "in  the  public  inter- 
est" after  considering  all  al>ove  factors. 


B.  Exempt   from   .Sherman   sees. 
and  2  and  Clayton  sec.  7. 


Proxmlre  amendment.  S.  Ifi98.  as  reported  and 
passed  by  Senate 


Exempt.s  all  fi  cases  from  Shrriniiii  sees.  1  and  2 
and  Clayton  .sec.  7.  unless  mergecl  bank  has  been, 
split,  etc..  at  date  of  enactment. 


Exempted   from  .•^herman  sees,   1  and  2  and 
Clayton  si'C.  7. 
Not  alTected. 


House  blU.H.R.  12173 


A,  .Must    meet    pre.sent    standards   nf 
Merger  Act. 


Bank 


F.  No  exemption  for  the  merged 
bank  for  antitrust  violations  after  the 
merger. 


B.  f^ubject  tn  suit  for  30  days  under  Clayton 
see.  7.  and  Slierman  s<-es.  I  and  2. 

Clayton  sec.  7.  .Sub.stantial  lessening  of 
c<imp<-tition  in  any  line  of  eommen-e  in  any 
section  of  the  country— merger  not  saved 
because  it  is  "iK'nelicial."     374  V.S.  321. 

Sherman  sec.  1.  "Elimination  of  signifi- 
rant  comp»'tition  l>etwe<'ii  major  eomjK'titive 
factors  in  a  relevant  m;irket."     376  I  .S.  Wi5. 

Sherman  sec.  2.  Monopoly  or  atlerapt  to 
create  monopoly. 

C.  If  suit  is  started  in  Sii  days,  merper  cannot 
be  consummated  until  end  of  .suit 


E.  After  merger  has  been  consummated, 
exempted  from  .-^herman  sees.  1  and  2  and 
Clayton  sec.  7. 

F.  No  exemption  for  the  merged  bank  for  anti- 
trust viidatiiins  after  the  merger. 


A.  Exempts  3  pre-Philadelphia  ca.ses  ( Ix'xlng- 
ton,  Ky.;  Mfg.  Hanover.  NY.;  Confl.  111., 
Chicago)  from  8hennan  see.  1  and  Clayton 
sec.  7  (sec.  2(a'i- 

B.  Hoes  not  exempt  3  post-I'hlladelphia  eases 
(.VashvlUe.  San  Francisco.  SI.  LoiiLsj.  but 
provide.s  new  banJc  mergi  r  standards  must  tie 
asjplied  !s<'c.  2(ci '. 

Exempted  from  .'^herman  s«^c  1  and  (  layton 
sec.  7  I  sec.  2(a).  ibii 

.\uthoriws  preenactnient  Tiierger  applications 
withdrawn  or  abandoned  as  a  re,siilt  of  object )ons 
or  suits  by  Justice  Department  to  lie  reinsiated 
and  acted  on  under  tin-  new  standards  without 
prejudice  liy  sucii  abandonment  or  judicial  |iro- 
ccedings  i  riuladelphia  and  Hammond.  Ind.. 
mergers  iire  only  ones  known  in  ihis  category) 
(sec.  31 

A.  Merger  must  not  be  approved- 

(1)  If  u  would  result  in  mnnoiKily,  or  Is 
part  of  conspiracy  to  monoiKilirc  or  to  at- 
tempt to  monopolize  banking  in  any  p;irt  of 
the  country-; 

(2)  If  effect  in  any  section  of  the  country 
may  I*  sulistantially  to  lessen  comjietition, 
or  to  (4'nd  to  create  a  monopoly,  or  in  any 
otiier  inanner  would  be  m  restraint  uf  trade  - 
unless  anticoniiietitive  eflects  are  clearly 
outweighe<l  in  the  pul'lic  inu'resl  by  the 
probable  eflcet  m  imx-ting  the  net'ds  of  the 
community  to  be  served 

In  every  eajse  Imancial  and  managerial  re- 
sources and  future  prosiiects  of  banks  and  the 
convenience  Mid  needs  of  the  community  to  lie 
served  must  Ive  considered  (sec,  1;  sec,  lMc)i.Vi). 

B.  Suliject  lor  M  days  to  dc  novo  suit  under 
Sherman  sec.  1  or  Clayton  sec.  7  (sec.  1.  sec. 
18(c)(6)). 

Standards  applied  in  .such  a  case  sh.all  lie 
idciilical  witli  those  tlie  laiikiug  agencies 
are  directed  to  apply  isec.  1,  sec.  lSu;(7j;B)). 


C.  If  suit  is  started  in  .30  d.iys.  merger  cannot 
tie  consummated  until  end  of  suit,  uniesg  the 
court  shall  otherwise  specifically  order  (sec.  1; 
sec.  Ilii(c)i7)i.\), 

n.  In  any  such  suit,  the  appropriate  Federal 
bank  supervisory  agency  and  ^tate  bank  sujicr- 
vi.sory  agency  may  apiH'ar  as  parties  of  their  own 
motion  and  as  of  right  and  be  represented  by 
their  counsel  (s<>c,.  1;  s<v.  l^cl  i7' ;  D)). 

E.  After    merger     has     Ijeen    consummated. 
exempted  from  Shirman  sec.  1  and  Clayton  s<'C 
7.    but    not    from    antimonopioly    provisions    of 
Shermaii  sec,  2  (.sec,  1.  sec.  lH(c)i7)(C)). 

F.  .No  exemption  for  the  merged  bank  for  aiiti- 
tru.st  violations  after  the  merger  isec.  1;  sec. 
IHic)f7!lCll, 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  have  said,  this  is  not  a  perfect  bill. 
I  should  have  preferred  the  bill  I  spon- 
sored. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  would  have 
preferred  the  bUl  that  carried  our  joint 
names — the  Robertson -Proxmire  bill. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mlchl- 
San  [Mr.  Hart]  would  have  preferred  a 


bill  that  gave  more  power  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  But  all  of  us  who  have 
been  engaged  in  the  legislative  process 
for  a  number  of  years  know  that,  after 
all,  no  one  Member  can  have  his  way 
in  matters  of  national  import. 

We  finally  reached  agreement  by  the 
give-and-take  process.  The  bill  is  a 
compromise.     If  we  are  not  willing  to 


Eiccept  a  reasonable  compromise,  we  do 
not  get  anything.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
one who  has  read  the  entire  bill,  who  has 
studied  It,  and  who  is  interested  in  it, 
who  would  endorse  it  100  percent.  But 
it  is  the  best  bill  we  can  get.  For  that 
reason,  I  hope  that  my  motion  to  accept 
the  House  amendment  as  It  has  been 
sent  to  us  will  be  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suspect 
that  no  one  takes  any  pleasure  in  ris- 
ing in  a  setting  such  as  this  to  voice  dis- 
agreement with  the  recommendation  of 
an  able  and  distinguished  committee 
chairman  as  to  the  course  that  should  be 
followed  in  connection  with  a  bill  that 
has  been  handled  over  the  months,  and 
skillfully,  by  that  committee.  I  find  my- 
self, nonetheless,  unhappily  today  play- 
ing that  role.  I  do  so  without  any  ex- 
pectation that  I  shall  find  a  verbal 
formula  that  will  serve  as  a  ix>licy. 

My  only  explanation  is  a  deep  convic- 
tion that  what  the  House  has  presented 
to  us  will  leave  very  uncertain,  not  alone 
with  respect  to  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic interest,  but  to  banks  themselves,  the 
law  which  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
mergers  in  the  future. 

Last  year  the  Senate  acted  favorably. 
as  the  able  Senator  from  Virginia  has  ex- 
plained, upon  a  bill  which  sought  to  re- 
solve the  principles  that  operate  in  the 
area  of  bank  mergers.  At  no  time  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion  or  debate  in 
the  Senate  did  we  ever  consider  a  bill 
that  sought — and  the  bill  that  was  passed 
did  not  seek — to  moderate  the  applicabil- 
ity of  the  antitrust  laws  to  future  bank 
mergers.  This  Is  the  critical  point  that 
I  should  like  to  suggest  as  supporting  the 
effort  that  I  shall  make  to  insure  that 
the  Senate  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  bill's  antitrust  Implications. 
There  is  a  second  serious  reason,  in  my 
Judgment,  that  ought  to  persuade  us  not 
to  move  too  fast,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
moving.  The  House  amendment  now 
authorizes,  as  a  matter  of  right,  the  in- 
tervention in  court  proceedings  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  connection  with 
bank  mergers  authorized  by  Federal  and 
State  bcmk  regulatory  agencies. 

Whatever  the  attitude  is  with  respect 
to  what  we  shall  do  with  the  bill,  I  think 
It  will  be  agreed  by  all  of  us  as  a  unique 
way  to  "nin  a  railroad"  Intelligently. 
Visualize,  if  you  will,  the  scramble  in 
court  of  the  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  State  banking 
coaimlsBioners.  and  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency.  The  court  would  have 
to  have  a  program  with  names  and  num- 
bers to  figure  out  who  Is  representing  the 
public  with  respect  to  the  principal  issues 
in  Utlgation. 

How  can  we  insure  either  that  this 
concern  that  I  voice  is  groundless,  and 
that  therefore  we  should  pnidently  move 
favorably  on  the  bill,  or  that  we  should 
identify  those  areas  that  ought  to  be 
corrected  before  we  move?  I  suggest  that 
it  is  only  by  a  hearing,  thorough  and 
brief,  which  will  enable  us  to  pinpoint 
the  problems  that  are  created  by  these 
two  additions  made  by  the  House  yes- 
terday. The  bill  returns  to  the  Senate 
after  a  lapse  of  about  8  months.  It 
technically  bears  the  form  of  the  amend- 
ed versioD  of  the  measure  which  passed 
the  Senate  on  June  U.  Actually,  as  I 
read  it.  it  is  a  radically  different  piece 
of  legislation.  Unlike  the  Senate  ver- 
sion, the  effect  of  the  amendment  added 
to  the  bill  by  the  House  Ls  to  amend 
the  antitrust  laws  by  providing  special 
treatment  for  the  banking  Industry.  If 
Is.  I  think,  an  overriding  obligation  on 
our  part  to  have  a  hearing  to  establish 
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a  record  that  would  Justify  such  treat- 
ment of  bank  mergers.  Under  the  House 
bill  the  banking  Industry  will  be  less  sub- 
ject to  the  antitrust  laws  than  any  other 
segment  of  our  economy.  The  legal  and 
economic  consequences  of  these  changes 
in  the  bill  are  serious.  They  have  not 
been  assessed  in  a  public  form  by  the 
House.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  amended  bill  has  never  been  the 
subject  of  hearings.  The  House  version 
of  the  bill  was  conceived  entirely  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  was  never  scrutinized  or  com- 
mented on  publicly  by  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
antitrust  or  even  the  banking  laws. 

No  Independent  expert  witness  has  ever 
had  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  the 
bill  which  passed  the  House  on  February 
8.  In  my  judgment  a  bill  as  important 
as  this  should  be  examined  intensively 
In  public  session  for  a  limited  period  of 
time  so  that  its  precise  character  and 
consequences  can  be  assessed.  Before  it 
acts  on  this  measure,  the  Senate  should 
have  a  record  of  testimony  available  to 
the  Members  with  respect  to  the  bill's 
antitrust  and  general  economic  effects; 
and  also  the  consequences,  as  well  as 
they  can  be  identified,  of  the  authoriza- 
tion given  to  State  and  other  Federal 
banking  agencies  to  intervene  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right. 

It  is  for  this  purpose,  and  this  pur- 
pose alone,  that  it  seems  to  me  wise 
that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  Clearly,  here  are 
two  areas  of  primary  jurisdiction  of  that 
committee  in  which  it  can  compile  a  rec- 
ord which  the  Senate  does  not  now  have. 
Let  me  make  very  clear  that  this  is  not 
an  effort  to  kill  the  bill.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  reference,  if  authorized,  be 
subject  to  a  condition  or  instruction  that 
the  bill  be  reported  back  within  an  ap- 
propriate period  of  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  HART.  Surely. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Did  the  Senator  con- 
sider making  such  a  request  last  year, 
when  the  bank  merger  bill  was  under 
consideration  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HART.  The  answer  is  "No." 
Why?  Because  the  two  provisions  that 
were  added  in  the  House  were  at  no  time 
before  us  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  precisely  because  of  the  absence 
of  consideration  of  these  t'.vo  aspects  of 
the  bill  that  I  now  suggest  that  pru- 
dence requires  this  reference  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Was  any  such  sugges- 
tion made  in  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary? 

Mr.  HART.     I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  TOWER.     Mr   President.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
underscores  and  highlights  the  principal 
reason  that  I  now  arrive  at  my  conclu- 
sion. We  did  not  take  a  whack  at  the 
antitrust  laws  with  respect  to  future 
bank  mergers  when  the  bill  left  the  Sen- 
ate.   The  amendment  now  does  this. 

We  did  not  authorize  the  intervention 
of  the  assortment  of  other  public  oflQ- 
cials,  in  addition  to  the  Department  of 


Justice  spokesman,  In  bank  merger  Utl 
gation.    The  House  did  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  was  responsible  for  the  argument  about 
unscrambling  the  eggs  in  the  merged 
banks.  I  know  a  good  deal  about  this 
subject,  being  from  New  York. 

The  Senator  speaks  of  the  new  pro- 
visions introduced  in  the  House  as  jus- 
tifying something  that  was  not  done  be- 
fore. That  does  not  mean  it  is  wrong 
now.  But  I  think  we  ought  to  have  our 
minds  clear  on  why  we  did  what  we  did 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  House  has 
added  antitrust  safeguards  to  the  bill, 
which  safeguards  were  not  contained  in 
the  measure  when  it  left  the  Senate? 
There  is  less  reason  now  for  feeling  that 
the  antitrust  laws  are  being  laid  aside 
as  far  as  banks  are  concerned  if  we  pass 
this  measure  than  there  was  when  the 
bill  formerly  left  the  Senate.  The  bill 
then  did  not  have  a  provision  which 
would  entitle  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  sue  in  a  freeze  period.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  now  has  a  30-day  freeze 
period  within  which  it  can  sue  and  join 
issue. 

As  I  understood  it  when  the  measure 
left  the  Senate  before,  the  Department 
of  Justice  had  the  right  to  give  an  ad- 
visory opinion  to  the  central  banking 
authority.  I  suppose  it  could  have  sued 
before  the  banking  authority  rendered 
an  opinion.  The  Department  of  Justice 
now  has  a  guaranteed  30-day  freeze  pe- 
riod within  which  they  cannot  be  by- 
passed. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  very  able  Senator  from 
New  York  that  the  bill,  when  it  passed 
the  Senate  the  last  time,  modified  the 
reach  of  the  antitrust  laws  on  bank 
mergers.  All  it  did  was  to  require  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  act  within  30 
days  of  the  proposed  merger's  approval 
by  the  appropriate  olHcial. 

We  now  have  a  very  different  treat- 
ment of  the  application  of  the  antitrust 
laws  to  bank  mergers.  If  the  assumption 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  were  cor- 
rect as  to  what  happened  the  last  time. 
I  would  then  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
30-day  period  was  viewed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge—and I  discussed  it  with  them— as 
ample.  The  Department  of  Justice  in 
each  of  these  cases,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, was  required  by  law  to  advise 
the  banking  regulatory  agency  as  to  its 
view  on  the  competitive  or  anticompeti- 
tive effect  of  the  merger. 

Since  the  30  days  did  not  begin  to  run 
until  after  the  Justice  report  on  each 
merger,  the  Department  of  Justice  could 
easily  take  action  within  30  days.  Ic  was 
believed  that  under  these  circumstances 
the  Department  of  Justice  was  not  se- 
riously affected  by  the  freeze. 

The  only  thing  that  the  Department 
yf  Justice  questioned  at  that  point  was 
with   regard    to    the   six    banks   which 
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would  have  been  excluded.  The  remain- 
der of  the  bill,  as  I  understood  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  their  anti- 
trust experts  generally,  was  perfectly 
acceptable. 

Mr.  HART.  That  is  my  impression 
and  recollection. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Has  the  Senator 
concluded? 

Mr.  HART.  No.  However,  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  a  comment  by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  wait  until 
the  Senator  has  completed  his  speech. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  desirabiUty  of  understanding  clearly 
what  we  are  doing.  Perhaps  the  ex- 
change which  has  Just  occurred  has  con- 
firmed the  desirability  of  that  course  of 
action.  I  suggest,  second,  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  instructed  to 
report  back  within  a  reasonable  time. 

Surely  a  few  days  spent  on  thoughtful 
examination  of  this  new  bill  would  be 
time  well  spent  and  helpful  indeed  to 
the  banking  industry  and  to  the  lawyers 
who  must  counsel  the  industry  with  re- 
spect to  what  lies  ahetid  if  they  take  the 
merger  road  under  the  new  bill.  It  also 
will  be  time  well  spent  in  the  public 
Interest. 

The  House  amendment  Is  a  new  animal 
from  the  measure  that  passed  the  Sen- 
ate in  June.  It  is  new  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  application  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  the  banking  industry.  Per- 
haps it  is  desirable  that  we  refresh  our 
recollection. 

When  the  bill  came  to  the  Senate  last 
June  from  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  it  contained  an  amend- 
ment which  had  been  offered  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire] 
and  agreed  to  in  executive  session.  This 
amendment  retained  full  antitrust  ap- 
plication to  future  bank  mergers. 

The  only  changes,  as  I  have  indicated 
in  my  exchange  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  were  procedural  in  nature. 
If  suit  is  brought,  the  Department  must 
file  its  action  within  30  days.  With  that 
procedural  modification,  no  other  change 
was  made. 

When  that  measure  passed  the  Senate, 
future  bank  mergers  were  as  fully  sub- 
ject to  the  antitrust  laws  as  they  had 
been  before. 

I  believe  that  point  is  critical  and 
ought  to  be  fully  appreciated.  The  House 
amendment  changes  the  role  of  the 
antitrust  laws  with  respect  to  bank  merg- 
ers. As  I  have  said,  if  this  bUl  passes, 
bank  mergers  may  be  approved,  even 
though  they  would  otherwise,  absent  spe- 
cial treatment,  violate  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  or  section  1  of  the  Sherman 
Act.  Let  me  point  out  the  differences 
between  the  two  bills  with  a  simple  ex- 
ample. Suppose  that  two  banks  merge. 
If  that  merger  tends  to  lessen  competi- 
tion in  the  relevant  market,  it  would  vio- 
late section  7  and  perhaps  also  section  1. 
In  accordance  with  the  Senate  bill  such 
a  merger  could  be  blocked  by  the  courts. 
But  under  the  House  version  such  a 
merger  could  be  approved,  even  though 
it  is  admitted  that  it  has  serious  anti- 
competitive effects.  This  sharp  dlscrep- 
Micy  In  the  treatment  of  anticompetitive 
bank  mergers  points  up  the  pronounced 
differences  between  the  bill  which  the 


Senate  considered  last  year  and  the  bill 
which  has  now  passed  the  House. 

In  providing  special  treatment  for  bank 
mergers  the  House  not  only  has,  in  effect, 
amended  the  antitrust  laws  but  it  has 
substituted  a  new  standard  that  is  so 
novel  and  so  vague  that  no  one  under- 
stands its  meaning. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  confess 
that  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  study 
this  question.  Judging  from  what  the 
Senator  has  said,  it  sounds  as  though 
this  measure  raises  a  very  serious  mo- 
nopoly problem.  If  it  does,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  inappropriate  that 
the  Senate  be  asked  to  vote  on  this  meas- 
ure without  understanding  it. 

It  is  not  as  important  to  me  that  the 
Senate  committee  conduct  hearings  on 
it  as  it  is  that  we  understand  what  this 
propos£il  is.  If  I  correctly  understand, 
the  Senator,  he  is  saying  that  bank 
mergers  were  subject  to  the  antitrust 
laws  when  the  bill  passed  the  Senate. 
However,  the  Senator  Is  saying  that 
mergers  would  not  be  subject  to  the  anti- 
trust laws  as  the  bill  ha^)  come  back  to  us 
from  the  House. 

If  that  is  the  case,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  Senate  should  understand  what 
it  is  voting  on. 

My  impression  has  been  that  in  the 
monopoly  field  the  Senate  usually  arrives 
at  the  correct  conclusion  if  it  under- 
stands what  it  is  doing. 

If  the  Senate  has  had  an  occasion  to 
study  a  measure,  it  understands  it. 
However,  if  one  bill  has  passed  the  Sen- 
ate without  changing  the  existing  anti- 
trust law  with  regard  to  bank  mergers 
or  future  mergers,  and  then  the  bill 
comes  back  changed  so  that  it  would 
drastically  change  the  law,  it  would  seem 
most  inappropriate  that  we  should  vote 
on  that  proposal  within  1  hour  after  the 
measure  comes  back  to  us  from  the 
House. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  guilty  of  overstating  the  case. 

I  do  not  argue  that  the  House  amend- 
ment removes  the  antitrust  laws  as  a 
factor  in  the  evaluation  of  a  proposed 
bank  merger.  I  do  say,  with  absolute 
confidence,  that  it  has  substituted  a  new 
standard,  which  I  rather  suspect  would 
prove  difScult  of  explanation  with  any 
assurance  of  certainty  about  its  meaning 
on  the  part  of  anybody. 

I  submit  that  our  function  In  light  of 
that  is  to  take  the  time  to  see  if  we  really 
know  where  this  road  will  take  us  ulti- 
mately. 

Remember,  this  bill  treats  banks  as 
less  subject  to  smtitrust  tests  than  other 
Industries;  and  a  very  good  case  can  be 
made — though  we  argue  here  It  Is  not 
appropriate — that  concentration  in 
banking  has  a  more  far-reaching  anti- 
competitive Influence  on  the  whole 
society  than  concentration  in  school 
class  rings  or  bleacher  seats. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  can  explain  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long]  that  this  in 


no  sense  removes  banks  from  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  antitrust  laws.  They  are 
just  as  much  subject  to  those  laws,  if  they 
violate  them,  as  they  ever  were. 

The  measure  does  only  this:  One  can- 
not start  a  bank  merely  because  he  gets 
together  $100,000  or  $1  million  and  says, 
"I  am  going  in  the  banking  business." 
He  must  obtain  a  charter;  and  when  he 
obtains  his  charter,  he  is  inspected,  he 
is  regulated,  and  his  Interest  rates  are 
restricted  in  many  ways. 

There  are  times,  when  there  are  two 
banks  in  a  community  and  one  is  about 
to  fail  because  of  poor  loans  or  bad 
management,  and  the  banking  agencies 
say,  'It  would  be  bad  to  have  a  bank 
failure;  will  you  see  if  you  can  arrange  to 
merge?"  Everybody  will  agree  that  such 
a  merger  would  be  in  the  public  interest. 
But  unfortunately,  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  is  so  harsh  that  if  two  banks 
seek  to  merge  into  one,  any  judge  could 
say,  "You  have  ipso  facto  lessened  com- 
petition. If  you  have  lessened  competi- 
tion, you  are  Illegal,  and  we  will  destroy 
you." 

All  that  the  House  amendment  does  is 
to  provide  that  when  a  merger  is  pro- 
posed, and  has  been  recommended  by  the 
banking  agencies,  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment does  not  agree  with  them  and 
takes  the  case  into  court,  something  other 
than  the  harsh  rule  of  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  will  apply  but  under  stand- 
ards specially  designed  for  banks.  They 
would  still  be  subject  to  the  antitrust 
laws.  After  they  began  to  operate,  if 
they  are  a  monopoly,  they  would  be  just 
as  much  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
antitnist  laws  as  would  be  any  monopoly. 
This  applies  only  to  mergers. 

I  can  cite  this  fact:  After  we  consid- 
ered this  problem  in  our  committee,  I  did 
not  believe  that  the  antitrust  laws  should 
apply  at  all.  We  said  hi  1960  that  the 
Clayton  Act  did  not  apply  to  bank  merg- 
ers. Three  distinguished  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  said  the  Clayton  Act 
should  not  apply,  but  the  majority  said  it 
should. 

So  we  had  to  have  some  relief;  there 
were  involved  2,000  or  more  banks,  $50 
billion  of  assets,  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  stockholders.  As  I  have  pointed 
out.  the  courts  can  go  back  to  1890.  under 
the  Sherman  Act,  in  their  efforts  to  de- 
stroy them ;  there  is  no  statute  of  limita- 
tions. Two  thousand  pages  of  hearings 
before  House  committees  centered  on  this 
very  issue;  and  when  this  bill  was  before 
the  House  yesterday,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Emanuel  Celleb,  endorsed 
the  bill  and  said  he  supported  it.  I  as- 
sure my  fellow  Senators  that  they  had 
months  of  hearings,  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  pages  of  testimony  on  this  very 
issue.  The  House  has  considered  the 
matter  from  every  angle,  and  has  agreed 
on  it. 

That  is  the  reason  I  say  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  us  now  to  imperil  the  passage  of 
this  measure  by  referring  it  to  another 
committee  and  letting  it  conduct  hear- 
ings, when  the  House  is  not  likely  to 
accept  any  change  we  might  make. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator inform  us  what  is  the  new  test  that 
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will  be  substituted  for  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  As  I  under- 
stand the  Senator,  he  says  a  new.  more 
appropriate  test  would  be  substituted  for 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  What  is 
that  test? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Under  the  House 
amendment,  section  7  would  still  apply, 
but  competition  would  not  be  the  con- 
trolling factor.  The  courts  could  also 
look  Into  other  factors  pertaining  to  a 
merger:  and  If  the  benefits  to  the  public. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  court,  outweighed 
the  technical  diminution  of  competition, 
the  courts  could  approve  the  merger. 

We  feel  that  that  Is  in  the  public  In- 
terest; and  that  Is  the  reason  why  all  of 
the  bankers  of  this  Nation,  so  far  as  I 
know,  wish  to  see  some  legislation  on  the 
Issue. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  what  has 
happened,  I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say.  is  that 
we  are  presented  with  a  mesisure  in 
which,  oversimplifying  the  issue  a  little. 
we  are  told  that  the  antitrust  laws  shall 
not  be  applied  to  bank  mergers  as  they 
occur  generally  in  our  economy,  but 
rather,  that  bank  mergers  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  different  test. 

How  does  the  language  read?  The 
amendment  which  the  House  has  pre- 
sented to  us  provides  that  a  bejiklng 
merger  having  anticompetitive  effects 
nonetheless  can  be  approved,  if  those 
effects  are — and  here  is  the  test — "clearly 
outweighed  in  the  public  interest  by  the 
probable  effect  of  the  transaction  in 
meeting  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
community  to  be  served." 

I  have  spent,  as  all  of  us  have,  a  few 
years  listening  to  complaints  In  the  busi- 
ness community  that  "the  antitrust  laws 
are  too  vague;  give  us  a  set  of  good  rules 
we  will  know  how  to  operate." 

I  am  not  unsympathetic  with  the  prob- 
lem. Yet  there  is  a  great  body  of  law 
that  interprets  the  antitrust  laws.  Not 
many  antitrust  counsel  have  been  driven 
to  suicide  because  of  the  existing  vague- 
ness of  the  antitrust  laws;  but  in  the  in- 
terest of  their  health.  I  would  suggest  we 
be  very  careful  In  throwing  at  them,  as 
the  standard  that  they  must  use  in  ad- 
vlalng  their  clients,  this  kind  of  lan- 
guage. 

First  of  all,  it  Is  v&gue,  and  It  is  so  sub- 
ject to  Interpretation  that  I  suggest  that, 
while  some  of  us  may  comfort  ourselves 
with  the  belief  that  only  a  very  limited 
number  of  bank  mergers  involving  an 
anticompetitive  Interest  would  ever  be 
authorized  so  as  to  pass  free  from  chal- 
lenge, it  Is  conceivable  that  this  might 
become  a  rather  broad  avenue  along 
which  such  mergers  cou'.d  pass. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  my  distinguished  friend  yield? 

Mr.  HART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  concede  that 
banks  would  not  be  as  much  under  the 
antitrust  laws  as  other  kinds  of  corpo- 
rations not  regulated  like  banks  would 
be,  but  I  hope  that  my  friend  will  pardon 
me  If  I  read  what  the  chairman  of  the 


House  Judiciary  Committee  said  on  the 
floor  yesterday: 

In  a  sense,  this  bill  Is  founded  on  com- 
promise and  barter.  It  la  not  what  I  would 
wish  as  far  as  antitrust  Is  concerned,  but 
when  you  compare  It  with  what  the  Senate 
gave  us,  I  certainly  prefer  this  bill. 

Then  he  asked  the  House  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  sure  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  would  disagree 
with  the  able  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the 
House  on  that  statement.  I  believe  he 
agrees  that  the  bill  we  gave  the  House  is 
a  much  better  bill.  I  suggest  that  we 
find  out  what  the  House  has  sent  to  us. 
I  say  that  because  the  whole  banking 
community  will  be  more  comfortable  if 
we  do  that. 

I  suggest  that  others  outside  the  House 
and  the  Senate  have  had  some  fair  com- 
ment to  make  about  it.  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  an  article  published  in  the  dis- 
tinguished Wall  Street  Journal  on  Tues- 
day. February  8.  I  believe  anyone  who 
has  read  the  article  will  agree  that  we 
are  setting  sail  with  a  rusty  compass  and 
without  a  map.  The  rather  surprising 
caption  of  the  article  reads:  "The  Bank 
Merger  Bill's  Zany  Journey."  It  is  a 
rather  lengthy  and  comprehensive  arti- 
cle. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Bank  Merger  Bill's  Z.^NT  Jottrnet 
(By  Arlen  J.  Large) 

Washington— The  Supreme  Court 

snubbed  Congress  when  It  ruled  In  1963  that 
the  antitrust  laws  applied  to  bank  mergers. 
So  argued  Senator  Willis  Robertson  when  he 
Introduced  his  bank  merger  bill  last  year. 
"My  bill  will  reinstate  the  original  purpose 
and  Intent  of  Congress,"  declared  the  crusty 
Virginian. 

And  now.  after  months  of  comic  parliamen- 
tary pratfalls  and  flshwlfely  invective,  the 
bank  merger  bill  Is  about  to  pass.  Sure 
enough.  It  reasserts  congressional  authority 
over  the  subject.  But  that  reassertlon  is  so 
vaguely  worded  that  the  Supreme  Court  In- 
evitably will  be  asked  to  define  what  Con- 
gress really  meant,  and  the  honorable  Jus- 
tices win  have  considerable  leeway  again  to 
make  their  own  law. 

The  Incredible  history  of  the  bank  merger 
bin  demonstrates  again  just  how  hard  It  Is 
for  Congress  to  shape  business  regulatory 
policy.  A  mushlly  compromised  change  In 
the  banking  law  is  Just  one  example.  In 
such  matters  as  rail  freight  rates,  shipping 
subsidies,  and  broadcast  rules,  its  proving 
almost  Impossible  for  lawmakers  to  budge 
the  status  quo.  Regulated  Industries,  rather 
than  press  their  causes  in  a  congressional 
cockpit  of  conflicting  Interests,  have  learned 
to  rely  on  their  supervisory  agencies  and  the 
courts  for  redress  of  grievances.  Congress- 
men often  try  to  Influence  agency  p>ollcy- 
maklng,  but  they  rarely  produce  a  change  In 
funcUment&l  law. 

SECRET  LETTERS  AND   HUDDLES 

So  the  fact  that  a  merger  bill  la  emerging 
at  all  U  remarkable,  furnishing  valuable 
tactical  lessons  for  future  plungers  Into  reg- 
ulatory lawmaking.  And.  If  nothing  else,  the 
merger  bill's  zany  Journey  toward  enactment 
Is  a  wonderful  Washington  story.  For  a 
complex  measure   directly   affecting  so  few 


people,  the  heat  of  battle  seemed  worthy  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise.  League  of  Nations 
membership,  and  prohibition  repeal  rolled 
Into  one.  Secret  letters  circulated  In  the 
pockets  of  those  Involved.  Conspiratorial 
Congressmen  huddled  "In  the  dark"  to  write 
leglslaUon  without  telling  their  committee 
chairman.  Liberals  fought  liberals,  while 
the  Attorney  General  wrestled  inconclusively 
with  himself. 

The  tangled  story  really  staxts  In  i960 
when  Congress  first  tried  to  Impose  order 
on  the  poetwar  wave  of  bank  mergers,  The 
1960  act  braced  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
Federal  E>epo8lt  Insurance  Corporation  with 
IdentlcaJ  standing  orders  on  how  to  Judge 
mergers  In  their  respective  Jurisdictions:  Ex- 
amine the  banks'  financial  conditions,  and 
future  earnings  prospects.  Look  at  the  qual- 
ity of  their  management.  Decide  whether 
the  merger  would  suit  the  town's  needs. 
Weigh  the  effect  on  local  banking  competi- 
tion. Using  these  standards,  the  three  agen- 
csles  have,  since  1960,  approved  about  800 
mergers,  or  more  than  90  percent  of  those 
attempted. 

The  Justice  Department  has  challenged 
eight  of  the  approved  mergers  as  violations 
of  the  Sherman  or  Clayton  Antitrust  Acts,  or 
both.  When  the  first  challenge  reached  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1963,  the  Justices  con- 
cluded. 6  to  2,  that  two  Philadelphia  banks 
broke  the  Clayton  Act's  ban  on  combina- 
tions that  substantially  lessen  competition 
even  though  the  Comptroller  had  Judged 
the  merger  desirable  on  economic  grounds 
In  a  passage  that  alarmed  the  banking  in- 
dustry, the  Court  decided  the  Clayton  Act 
"piToscrtibed  antl-competltlve  mergers,  the 
benign  and  malignant  alike." 

Citing  this  decision,  a  Federal  district 
court  last  March  ruled  Illegal  the  1961  merg- 
er of  Manufacturers  Trust  Co.  and  Hanover 
Bank  In  New  York.  That  prompted  Senator 
Robertson  to  Introduce  his  merger  bill. 

The  original  draft  would  have  excused 
from  antitrust  prosecution  the  Manufac- 
turers-Hanover combination  and  five  other 
mergers  still  under  court  challenge.  Also,  tt 
would  have  forbidden  the  challenge  of  anj 
future  bank  mergers  solely  on  antitrust 
grounds,  leaving  the  whole  matter  In  the 
hands  of  the  three  regulatory  agencies. 

But  In  retiu-n  for  fast  Senate  action  Sena- 
tor Robertson  had  to  make  an  Important 
early  concession  to  Democratic  liberals.  He 
agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Senator  William 
Proxmire,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  making 
future  mergers  almost  as  vulnerable  to  anti- 
trust prosecution  as  they  were  before.  The 
Justice  Department  would  have  30  days  to 
jump  on  an  agency-approved  merger,  though 
after  that  it  would  be  too  late.  The  newly 
drafted  Robertson-Proxmlre  bill,  still  ex- 
cusing the  six  challenged  mergers,  was  passed 
almost  casually  by  the  Senate  after  a  dull 
debate. 

That  was  last  June  11.  The  bill's  next 
stop  was  Representative  Wright  Patman's 
House  Banking  Committee.  Mr.  Patman 
originally  was  merely  suspicious  of  the  meas- 
ure. It  was  being  pushed  by  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  which  the  combative 
old  Texan  regards  as  a  "greedy"  lobby. 
Worse,  one  of  Its  provisions  was  orlglnaUv 
suggested  by  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chair- 
man WUllam  McChesney  Martin,  with  whom 
Mr.  Patman  has  conducted  Washington's 
longest-running  feud.  Representative  Pat- 
man has  been  In  Congress  37  years  and  needs 
no  lessons  In  the  prerogatives  of  a  committee 
chairman.  He  put  the  merger  bill  firmly  in 
a  pigeonhole  and  went  about  his  other  busl- 
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Well,  lots  of  bUlo  are  approved  by  one 
House  and  die  In  the  other  at  the  hands  of 
some  enemy.  On  July  19,  however,  began 
the  series  of  extraordinary  power  plays  that 


were  to  upset  all  sorts  of  hoary  traditions 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Twenty-six 
of  the  Banking  Committee's  33  members  sent 
Chairman  Patman  a  letter  demanding 
prompt  public  hearings  on  the  merger  bill. 
A  chairman's  word  on  his  committee's  work 
jchedule  ordinarily  Is  law,  but  not  In  the 
face  of  such  a  rebellious  majority.  Mr.  Pat- 
man finally  said  hearings  could  start  on 
August  11.  On  that  day  he  began  a  virtuoso 
demonstration  of  a  committee  chairman's 
power  to  block  action.  It  W£is  getting  late 
in  the  session;  If  the  bill  could  be  held  in  the 
House  until  adjournment,  maybe  something 
could  turn  up  next  year  to  kill  It.  To  start 
the  slowdown,  the  chairman  announced  he'd 
propose  amendments  to  curb  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board's  Independence — a  move  that 
would  muddy  things  up  nicely. 

stretched-out  hearings 

Then  there  were  hearings  to  stretch  out. 
Mr.  Patman  signed  up  everyone  in  sight: 
bankers,  bureaucrats.  Senators.  Attorney 
General  Nicholas  Katzenbach,  who  had 
ducked  giving  an  opinion  when  the  bill  was 
la  the  Senate,  came  to  the  House  hearing 
and  denounced  it  roundly.  As  the  days  went 
by,  lawmakers  who  favored  the  bill  began 
threatening  somehow  to  force  Mr.  Patman 
to  stop  the  hearings  and  vote. 

The  emerging  leader  of  the  committee's 
antl-Patman  faction  was  Representative 
Thomas  "Litd"  Ashley,  a  43-year-old  pug- 
nacious six  termer  from  Toledo.  Democrat 
Ashley  has  a  strongly  liberal  voting  record, 
but  on  the  bank  merger  Issue  he  was  out- 
raged by  the  chairman's  foxy  delaying  ma- 
neuvers; their  split  finally  became  a  bitter 
personal  struggle  for  control  of  the  commit- 
tee Itself.  The  chief  Ashley  lieutenants  were 
Representatives  Wu-liam  Moorhead,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Richard  Ottinceh,  of  New  York, 
liberals  both;  this  trio  called  the  plays  for 
4  or  5  other  dissident  Democrats,  in  harmony 
with  Representative  William  Widnall'b  bloc 
of  11  Republicans. 

On  September  25  came  a  secret  letter, 
written  by  Attorney  General  Katzenbach  to 
Chairman  Patman.  It  was  bad  news  for  the 
Patman  forces,  because  Mr.  Katzenbach  back- 
pedaled  vigorously  out  of  their  camp.  He 
endorsed  a  substitute  bill  Introduced  a  few 
days  before  by  the  Ashley-Wldnall  majority, 
which  Instructed  the  courts  to  Judge  a  merg- 
er by  the  same  1960  guidelines  followed  by 
the  regulatory  agencies.  This  was  a  key  ob- 
jective of  the  banking  industry. 

Mr.  Patman  tried  to  keep  the  secret  letter 
secret,  but  his  foes  obtained  a  copy  and  were 
ready  for  a  showdown.  Messrs.  Ashley  and 
WiDNALL  got  up  a  petition  requiring  Mr.  Pat- 
man to  call  a  voting  session  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  chairman,  not  licked  yet,  saw  to  It 
that  a  series  of  these  meetings  ended  im- 
potently  in  point  of  order  wrangling.  At  a 
flnal  preadjournment  meeting  on  October  18, 
only  13  members  answered  the  opening  roll- 
call  and  Mr.  Patman  victoriously  proclaimed 
the  lack  of  a  quorum.  Representative  Ash- 
LET  glumly  conceded  to  reporters  that  he'd 
lost  the  fight  to  pass  the  bill  before  adjourn- 
ment. 

But  the  plot  was  only  thickening.  The 
next  morning,  according  to  staffer  Paul  Nel- 
son. Representative  Moorhead  showed  up  at 
the  committee  office  and  said  he  wanted  to 
get  something  from  his  desk  In  the  adjoining 
hearing  room.  He  was  admitted  to  the  dark, 
empty  chamber.  After  a  while,  a  secretary 
heard  "a  great  deal  of  shufHlng  and  noise" 
from  the  hearing  room.  When  somebody  In- 
vestigated, behold,  rebel  members  admitted 
through  another  door  were  holding  a  meet- 
ing. 

patman's  chalu:iyge 
Chairman  Patman  arrived  on  this  scene  too 
l»t*  to  stop  the  group  from  approving  Repre- 
jentatlve  Ashley's  version  of  the  mereer  bni. 
Mr.  Patman  afterward  got  considerable 
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Isfactlon  from  denouncing  hla  enemies  who 
met  "In  secret,  lawless  sessions.  In  darkened 
committee  rooms."  Yet  the  situation  con- 
fronting the  Texan  was  quite  serious.  As 
Congress  adjourned  for  the  year,  the  Ashley 
bill  was  pending  on  the  House  calendar  bear- 
ing the  imprimatur  of  the  chairman's  own 
Banking  Committee,  approved  at  a  meeting 
to  which  he  hadn't  even  been  invited.  Never 
had  the  traditional  powers  of  a  committee 
chief  been  so  directly  challenged. 

This  years  session  opened  with  a  new 
flurry  of  letters.  Representative  Henry 
Beuss,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  stepped  for- 
ward in  a  peacemaker's  role.  He  produced 
yet  another  letter  from  Mr.  Katzenbach, 
which  sought  a  new  compromise  balance  be- 
tween the  antitrust  and  financial  factors  to 
be  weighed  in  Judging  a  merger.  Currency 
Comptroller  James  Saxon  then  fired  off  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Reuss  complaining  that  the  Kat- 
zenbach proposal  wasn't  a  compromise  at  all, 
but  a  sellout  to  the  doctrinaire  trustbusters! 
This  offended  Mr.  Reuss,  who  replied  to  Mr. 
Saxon;  "I  herewith  return  to  you  your  letter 
addressed  tome." 

By  the  time  the  committee  met  again  on 
January  18,  Chairman  Patman  clearly  was 
more  interested  In  reasserting  control  over 
hU  committee  than  in  murky  legalisms.  He 
offered  to  help  send  any  old  merger  bUl  to 
the  House  floor,  if  only  his  colleagues  would 
repudiate  the  "rump"  Ashley  measure  But 
Messrs.  Ashley  and  Widnall  stlU  had  the 
whip  and  they  knew  it;  by  a  vote  of  18  to  14 
the  committee  Insisted  on  the  legitimacy  of 
Its  October  coup.  It  was  Mr.  Patman's  black- 
est moment. 

A  problem  for  mcormack 
For  House  Speaker  John  McCormack,  the 
situation  was  becoming  intolerable.  Un- 
less he  cooled  the  dispute,  he  would  be  forced 
to  rule  publicly  which  faction  was  right  So 
on  the  evening  of  January  18  he  called  lead- 
ers of  both  camps  to  a  private  meeting  In 
his  office  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Capitol. 
His  decision;  The  committee  system  must 
be  upheld,  so  the  illegal  October  bill  would 
be  junked;  second,  the  committee  majority 
would  get  its  way  in  writing  the  language 
of  a  new  bill  which  Mr.  Patman  himself 
would  Introduce  the  next  day. 

The  great  flght  was  over.  By  a  vote  of 
30  to  2,  the  Banking  Conmilttee  approved 
what  well  could  be  labeled  to  credit  its  prin- 
cipal authors,  the  Robertson-Proxmlre-Ash- 
ley-Ottinger-Reuss  bank  merger  bill  Regu- 
latory agencies  and  the  courts,  all  applying 
common  standards,  would  rule  against  any 
mergers  which  substantially  lessen  competi- 
tion, unless  this  drawback  Is  clearly  out- 
weighed by  other  considerations.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  would  have  30  days  to  chal- 
lenge an  agency's  favorable  decision.  Three 
banks— Including  Manufacturers-Hanover— 
would  be  let  off  from  further  proeecutlon. 

Representative  Henry  Gonzalez,  Democrat, 
of  Texas,  protests  that  the  wording  of  the 
new  guidelines  "is  as  vague  and  undefined 
a  standard  as  any  group  of  men  could  pos- 
sibly dream  up."  Representative  Charles 
Weltnxr.  Democrat,  of  Georgia,  predicts 
that,  If  the  bill  becomes  law.  "we  must  await 
years  of  litigation  to  know  what  we  are 
actually  legislating." 

To  a  judge  in  some  future  merger  suit,  a 
study  of  the  House  floor  debate  that's  sched- 
uled today  may  prove  unavailing  as  a  guide 
to  the  true  Intentions  of  Congress.  Mr.  Pat- 
man, understandably,  has  been  insisting  the 
measure  safeguards  the  antitrust  laws  and 
upholds  vigorous  bank  competition.  Repre- 
sentative WroNALL  and  others  who  sought  to 
relax  the  rules  have  been  stressing  the  new 
freedom  the  bill  gives  the  courts  to  depart 
from  the  narrow  antitrust  boundaries  of  the 
1963  Philadelphia  decision.  "I'd  hate  to  be 
the  first  judge  to  wade  through  the  legisla- 


tive history  Burrotindlng  this  bill,"  says  a 
banking  committee  lawyer. 

It  might  well  be  a  lot  of  work,  but  that 
Judge  at  least  will  have  the  saUsfactlon  of 
telling  Congress  what  Its  "purpose  and  in- 
tent" really  was. 

Mr.  HART.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  an  editorial 
entitled  "New  Labyrinth  for  Banking," 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Jan- 
uary 24.  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Labyrinth  fob  Banking 

A  bill  modifying  the  standards  for  bank 
mergers  has  been  approved  by  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  after  a 
heated  and  highly  technical  debate.  It  Is  of 
course  a  compromise,  and  like  most  compro- 
mises, especially  those  conceived  In  haste,  It 
is  a  grab  bag  that  offers  something  to  every- 
one with  an  Interest  in  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

The  banking  Industry  wanted  more  liberal 
merger  requirements  and  gets  them — in  the 
form  of  guidelines  calling  for  banking  super- 
visors to  consider  "the  convenience  and 
needs"  of  the  public  as  well  as  competitive 
factors  in  ruling  on  mergers.  It  also  wanted 
action  in  a  hurry  because  several  mergers 
have  been  challenged  In  the  courts.  It  got 
that  too.  The  banking  lobby  won  exemption 
for  three  mergers  challenged  by  the  Justice 
Department  that  took  place  before  June  1963, 
when  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  banks 
were  subject  to  the  antitrust  laws  and  ef- 
fectively changed  banking's  ground  rules. 

The  Justice  Department  lost  Its  fight 
against  modification  of  the  law,  but  It  was 
tossed  a  few  bones.  The  most  important  Is 
that  mergers  approved  by  Federal  super- 
visors can  still  be  challenged  on  antitrust 
grounds  within  30  days;  and  the  Attorney 
General  may  bring  suit  at  any  time  If  he  de- 
cides that  a  banking  merger  creates  a  monop- 
oly. But  the  bill  also  offers  bank  supervisory 
agencies  an  opportunity  to  Intervene  in  court 
against  the  Department,  a  provision  report- 
edly added  to  win  the  support  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency. 

There  is  a  real  need  for  new  ground  rules 
for  banking,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  this 
hasty  compromise,  which  tries  to  reconcile 
some  Jusufled  grievances  of  the  banking  In- 
dustry with  the  need  to  protect  the  public, 
does  the  Job.  By  adding  to  the  already  com- 
plicated and  extensive  maze  of  bank  regula- 
tion, the  bill  threatens  to  make  the  merger 
issue  more  difficult  and  confusing  rather 
than  cleaner  and  clearer.  The  banking  In- 
dustry professes  to  be  satisfied,  yet  It  may 
well  be  more  deeply  embroiled  with  more  au- 
thorities— the  supervisory  agencies.  Justice, 
and  the  courts — than  ever  before. 

Certainly  the  proposed  legislation  will  not 
be  the  last  word  on  bank  mergers.  The 
prospect  is  that  Congress  will  soon  be  en- 
gaged in  modifying  its  present  modifications. 
It  could  be  in  everybody's  interest,  but  espe- 
cially the  public's,  if  Congress  shelved  the 
committee's  handiwork  and  started  all  oyer 
again  in  an  effort  to  write  legislation  that 
had  a  chance  of  meeting  the  test  of  time 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
Senator  has  spoken  on  the  point  about 
the  powers  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  first  connected 
with  this  matter  during  the  Merger  Act 
proceedings  in  the  1960  period,  when  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.    At  that  time, 
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the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  committee 
WM  that  we  should  give  the  power  to 
approve  a  merger  to  a  particnilar  agency 
regulating  banlu.  and  all  the  others 
should  be  advisory.  I  t>eUeve  that  to  be 
a  fair  statement,  and  when  I  supported 
this  particular  bill  as  It  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate, it  was  to  carry  out  that  intention. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  liClchlgan  to  page  6  of  the  bill  which 
has  come  over  to  us  bearing  a  Senate 
number,  but  being  a  House  bill,  lines  13 
to  17.  Does  the  Senator  feel  as  a  lawyer — 
I  might  tell  the  Senator  that  I  do  as  a 
lawyer — that  proof  of  adverse  competi- 
tive effect  will  be  relevant  to  litigation 
Instituted  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
notwithstanding  passage  of  this  act.  and 
that  the  courts  would  then  have  to  pass 
upon  whether  an  adequate  case  is  made 
so  that  the  public  interest,  convenience, 
and  necessity  of  the  public  is  considered 
to  be  superior  to  the  effect  in  unreason- 
ably restraining  competition? 

I  ask  that  question  because  I  believe  it 
is  very  important  that  we  understand 
the  real  siie  of  the  antitrust  change  we 
are  making.  It  is  also  very  Important 
whatever  may  happen,  to  have  a  legisla- 
tive record  that  will  assume  on  our  part 
proof  of  the  violations  of  antitrust  laws, 
as  they  are  now,  and  will  still  be  relevant 
in  a  proceeding  instituted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  under  this  act  even  after 
It  beoomei  law. 

Mr.  HART.  The  language  to  which 
the  Senator  from  New  York  Is  directing 
our  attention  is  conjoined  with  the  re- 
quirement In  subsection  (c)(7)iB)  that 
the  standards  applied  by  a  court  shall  be 
Identical  with  those  which  the  banking 
agencies  are  directed  to  apply  under  sub- 
section (c)(6)(B).  It  is  the  uncertainty 
and  vagueness  of  those  standards  on 
which  I  wish  to  comment. 

I  agree  that  the  courts  would  have  to 
test  a  proposed  merger  de  novo.  It  will 
be  required  to  Identify  the  anticompeti- 
tive effects.  Then  it  will  be  counseled 
to  see  if  they  are  outweighed  by  the  prob- 
able effect  of  the  transaction  in  meeting 
the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  served. 

liy  point  is  that  here  we  enter  into 
additional  vagueness.  It  is  an  admitted- 
ly uncertain  protUem  in  any  antitrust 
situation — — 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  But  the  competitive 
effect  will  be  in  evidence? 

Mr.  HART.    Indeed.  It  will. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  If  the  Department  of 
Justice  does  its  Job  and  the  courts  ulti- 
mately apply  this  test,  de  novo— in  short 
is  It  not  implied  clearly,  from  the  right 
of  regulatory  agencies  to  go  into  court, 
that  the  court  will  determine  this  Issue, 
and.  I  am  sure,  being  influenced  by  what 
the  regulatory  agency  decided  but  not  be- 
ing bound  by  It. 

Mr.  HART.    TTje  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  So  that  helps,  to  some 
extent,  does  It  not? 

Mr.  HART.  To  a  lawyer  reading  the 
blU.  the  Sensitor's  statement  Is  absolute- 
ly oorreet.  However.  I  caution  that  there 
are  one  or  two  major  problems  which 
will  be  created  by  this  addition,  or  this 
dilution  of  the  test  of  the  anUtrust  bank 
merger.  Plret  the  court  would  be  re- 
quired to  uae  the  same  vaguely  vwded 


standards  which  bfmk  agencies  are  re- 
quired to  use.  That  would  not  Improve 
the  situation,  but  would  only  worsen  It. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  court,  in  re- 
viewing the  blinking  agency's  approval 
of  a  merger  application  to  which  the 
Justice  Department  is  taking  exception, 
might  be  inclined  to  give  weight  to  the 
agency's  conclusion  that  the  merger's 
anticompetitive  effects  are  clearly  out- 
weighed as  the  statute  would  require  by 
other  factors. 

This  ties  into  the  second  serious  con- 
cern I  have,  that  we  are  now  putting  Into 
the  courtroom  in  that  litigation  the 
counsel  for  the  banking  agency.  Thus,  I 
believe  the  court  might  find  itself  tempt- 
ed to  take  refuge  in  the  agency's  own 
determination,  but  even  if  it  did  not — 
and  consciously  it  would  not — the  court 
still  must  make  the  diflQcult  determina- 
tion that  the  bank  merger's  anticompeti- 
tive effects  are — when  placed  on  some 
set  of  scales  which  nobody  has  yet  con- 
structed— clearly  outweighed  by  the 
probable  effect  of  the  transaction  in 
meeting  the  convenience  and  needs  of 
the  communities  to  be  served. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  debate  at  length 
the  issues  Involved,  but  I  do  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  antitrust  implications  in  the 
new  House  bill  are  serious,  and  we  should 
not  assume  that  it  does  not  significantly 
affect  the  antitrust  laws  as  It  applies 
to  bank  mergers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Comjnlttee.  who  has  rendered 
such  distinguished  service  to  the  Senate 
as  chairman  ever  since  I  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  more  than  8  years 
ago.  He  is  an  outstanding  chairman. 
He  Is  fair  and  competent.  Therefore,  I 
hesitate  to  oppose  him  because  he  is 
well  informed  on  this  subject. 

However.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  sup- 
port the  motion  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  be- 
cause It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no 
other  answer  to  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion except  the  answer  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  given;  namely, 
that  when  we  provide  special  antitrust 
treatment  for  a  major  industry,  the  ques- 
tion then  becomes.  Should  we  seek  the 
advice  of  Senate  experts — that  is.  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary — or  should  we  ig- 
nore It? 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart], 
who  has  both  the  responsibility  and  the 
competence  in  this  area,  states  that  he 
believes  we  should  take  a  good  hard  look 
at  this  problem,  that  we  should  have  a 
record  of  expert  testimony,  and  that  we 
should  know  what  we  are  doing. 

The  debate  today  has  made  it  clear 
that  we  do  not  have  a  clear  conception 
of  just  what  the  House  bill  provides.  The 
bill  Is  complex,  as  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  declared.  There  have  beax 
no  hearings  held  on  this  bill  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  No  record  of  expert  testimony 
has  been  taken.  And  it  is  a  complicated 
matter. 


Bflr.  President,  let  me  make  three 
points  about  which  we  should  be  deeply 
concerned — all  three  have  been  men- 
tioned before,  but  I  should  like  to  under- 
line them. 

First  Is  the  fact  that  this  bill  would 
give  explicit  statutory  approval  for  a 
regulatory  agency  to  go  Into  court 
against  the  Department  of  Justice,  so 
that  the  Government  would  then  have 
two  lawyers  in  such  cases.  It  Is  not  un- 
precedented for  the  Government  to  be 
represented  in  this  way  but,  as  I  under- 
stand, in  the  past  It  has  been  a  matter 
of  Judicl£kl  discretion,  not  a  matter  of 
explicit  statutory  authorization, 

I  believe  that  many  taxi>ayer8  would 
be  concerned  about  this  point.  After  all, 
carmot  the  Government  make  up  its 
mind?  The  Government  sends  In  two 
sets  of  lawyers  to  argue  both  sides  of 
the  case.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  waste- 
ful. It  seta  a  bad  precedent.  I  can  un- 
derstand why  the  Department  of  Justice 
is  deeply  exercised  about  this  matter. 

If  we  are  to  do  this  for  the  banking  In- 
dustry and  not  in  other  areas,  it  seems 
to  me  very  hard  to  resist  other  interest 
groups  that  come  in  asking  for  the  same 
kind  of  treatment  which  the  banking  In- 
dustry is  getting. 

Second,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  made  the  persuasive  case  today  that 
the  bill  is  vague,  and  that  when  we  are 
considering  a  vague,  confusing,  and  un- 
sure piece  of  legislation  of  this  kind,  It 
would  be  most  helpful  to  have  hearings, 
to  have  a  record  made,  and  to  have  a 
real  explanation  from  the  experts  on  the 
subject. 

Third,  and  Anally,  I  should  like  to  go 
back  to  the  standards  which  have  con- 
cerned several  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  others  who  have  been  attorneys  gen- 
eral, such  as  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mow- 
DALEl.  Subsection  5(b)  was  designed  to 
change  the  law  as  It  now  stands,  to  al- 
low the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
community  to  outweigh  any  anticompeti- 
tive effects  that  the  merger  might  have. 

Thus,  it  is  a  new  standard.  It  is  a 
clearly  different  standard  that  would  ap- 
ply In  case  of  banks.  It  Is  a  standard 
for  which  we  can  make  the  strong  argu- 
ment that  It  should  apply  In  every  case 
or  in  no  case.  If  it  Is  to  apply  in  every 
case,  or  in  any  case  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  which  is  expert 
on  this  subject,  should  advise  us  on  It. 

This  new  standard  would  be  used  by 
the  courts  under  the  provisions  of  section 
3  of  the  House  amendment.  The  House 
amendment  indicates,  as  shown  on  page 
5.  that  hi  all  futiire  mergers  courts  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  must  apply  the  new 
standards  set  forth. 

For  the  Senate  to  accept  this,  without 
knowing  what  Is  covered,  without  any 
record  on  this  provision  either  in  the 
House  or  the  Senate,  would  be  ill  advised. 

Therefore,  I  support  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ha«t].  He  has  made  a 
devastating  argimient.  I  say  that  with 
all  due  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
chairman  of  the  Hanking  and  Currency 
Committee. 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  and  appreciate  his  support.  I 
know  the  role  he  played  in  improving  the 
bill  the  Senate  passed  a  few  months  ago. 

I  have  indicated  my  concern.  I  have 
Indicated  It  is  the  coiu-se  of  prudence  and 
responsibility,  in  my  judgment,  for  the 
Senate  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  with  directions  that  it  shall  be 
required  to  report  back  within  an  appro- 
priate period  of  time. 

I  propose  in  a  moment  to  move  that 
course  of  action. 

Let  me  close  by  reading  an  excerpt 
from  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  the  Philadelphia  National  Bank  case. 
Speaking  for  the  Court,  Mr.  Justice 
Brennan  said : 

The  fact  that  banking  Is  a  highly  regulated 
induBtry  critical  to  the  Nation"*  welfare 
makes  the  play  of  conapetltlon  not  lew  im- 
portant but  more  ao.  At  the  price  of  soml 
repetition,  we  note  that  If  the  bualneasman 
u  denied  credit  because  his  banking  alter- 
natives have  been  eliminated  by  mergers,  the 
whole  edifice  of  an  entrepreneurial  system  Is 
threatened;  If  the  costs  of  banking  services 
snd  credit  are  allowed  to  become  excessive  by 
the  absence  of  competitive  pressures,  vlrtu- 
illy  all  costs  in  our  credit  economy  will  be 
affected;  and  unless  competition  Is  allowed 
to  fulfill  Its  role  as  an  economic  regulator  In 
the  banking  Industry,  the  reeult  may  well  be 
even  more  governmental  regulation.  Subject 
to  narrow  qualifications.  It  Is  surely  the  case 
that  competition  Is  our  fundamental  national 
economic  policy,  offering  as  It  does  the  only 
slternatlve  to  the  cartellzatlon  or  govern- 
mental regimentation  of  large  portions  of  the 
economy. 

That  was  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  speaking 
lor  the  Court.  He  expresses  eloquently 
what  should  be  the  overriding  concern 
of  both  those  of  us  who  accept  the  House 
version  of  the  bill,  with  whatever  reser- 
vations, and  those  of  us  who  seek  to 
make  a  record  In  an  effort  to  better  in- 
form this  body.  Thus,  I  think  it  is  nec- 
essary to  pause  further  to  identify  pre- 
cisely what  we  are  doing  and  what  Its 
long-term  effects  may  be,  which  no  one 
of  us  with  confidence  can  now  predict. 
If  my  motion  is  rejected  and  a  fuller 
record  Is  not  available  for  Senate  con- 
sideration, I  will  be  unable  to  vote  for 
a  motion  to  concur  in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  bill  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary with  instructions  to  report  back 
not  more  than  20  days  from  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  'Virginia  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in  all 
honesty  I  must  admit  that  the  bill  H.R. 
12173  is  not  a  perfect  bill,  and  I  can- 
not agree  vrith  every  single  part  of  it. 

However,  I  feel  quite  strongly  that  this 
is  the  best  possible  bill  which  can  be  en- 
acted this  year.  Some  legislation  is 
clearly  needed  to  bring  about  a  clarifi- 
cation of  the  rules  regarding  banking 


mergers.  This  bUl  will  reassert  the 
power  of  the  CXingress  to  set  down  the 
rules  for  bank  mergers,  and  will  correct 
what  I  consider  to  be  errors  which  the 
courts  have  made. 

I  feel  that  our  distinguished  chairman 
[Mr.  Robertson]  has  explored  all  the 
possible  ways  of  reaching  a  compromise 
on  this  matter,  and  the  present  bill,  if 
accepted  by  the  Senate  today,  would 
clearly  be  the  most  satisfactory  way  of 
bringing  an  end  to  the  confusion  sur- 
rounding banJt  mergers.  I  supported 
the  original  Senate  bill,  S.  1698,  and  still 
think  it  preferable  to  H.R.  12173,  but  I 
am  here  to  say  that  I  think  that  H.R. 
12173  Is  the  best  bill  possible  at  this  time 
and  it  has  my  support. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  support  for  the  bill  on  be- 
half of  the  minority  members  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  I 
was  a  member  of  the  cormnlttee  when  we 
originally  passed  a  bill  In  1960.  There 
was  then  considered  the  question  of  how 
definite  the  instructions  or  guidelines 
should  be.  I  thirJt  the  record  of  today 
should  contain  the  guidelines  that  were 
put  In  the  bill  In  1960.  which  we  thought 
were  sufQcIently  direct. 

We  said  then  that  any  investigation 
leading  to  a  bank  merger  should  con- 
sider, first,  the  financial  history  and  con- 
dition of  the  institution  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  Its  capital  structure;  second.  Its 
future  earning  prospects  and  the  general 
character  of  its  management;  third,  the 
convenience  and  needs  of  the  community 
to  be  served;  and  fourth,  whether  or  not 
its  corporate  powers  were  consistent  with 
the  act. 

After  these  considerations  we  moved 
on  to  say  that  if  the  merger  would  seri- 
ously lessen  competition.  It  might  be  re- 
jected. 'We  passed  the  bill  in  1960.  The 
Court  upset  it.  It  may  be  that  the  Court 
will  take  another  look  at  this  one.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  better  for  the  Senate  to 
do  at  this  time  than  to  adopt  the  House 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  What  does 
the  bill  mean  when  It  states  that  the 
anticompetitive  effects  of  a  proposed 
merger  may  be  clearly  outweighed  in  the 
public  Interest  by  the  probable  effect  of 
the  transaction  In  meeting  the  conven- 
ience and  needs  of  the  community  to  be 
served? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  This  bill  means 
that  a  merger,  the  effect  of  which  may 
be  substantially  to  lessen  competition  or 
to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  or  which 
in  any  other  manner  would  be  in  restraint 
of  trade,  may  still  be  approved  by  the 
responsible  agency  and  held  valid  by  a 
court  if  It  is  found  that  such  anticom- 
petitive effects  are  clearly  outweighed  by 
the  benefits  to  the  public  interest  which 
the  proposed  transaction  may  have  in 
meeting  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
community  to  be  served.  The  bill  makes 
clear  that  the  procompetltlve  and  other 
beneficial  effects  of  a  merger  may  vali- 
date the  merger  even  though,  upon  a  con- 
sideration of  the  anticompetitive  effects 


alone  imder  the  tests  set  out  in  the  Phila- 
delphia National  Bank  and  First  National 
Bank  li  Trust  Co.  of  Lexington  cases, 
a  violation  of  section  7  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  or  of  section  1  of  the  Sherman 
Act  might  have  been  found. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouii.  In  considering 
whether  a  transaction  meets  the  con- 
venience and  needs  of  the  community  to 
be  served  what  factors  are  to  be  con- 
sidered? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  bill  means 
that  all  the  factors  which  the  regtilatory 
agencies  presently  consider  under  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  are  still  relevant  as  are, 
of  course,  the  factors  set  out  in  the  final 
paragraph  of  paragraph  5.  The  respon- 
sible agency  and  any  court  in  which 
the  merger  Is  challenged  must  consider 
the  entire  banking  and  financial  struc- 
ture and  services  of  the  community  in 
question.  For  example,  the  freedom  of 
entry  into  the  banking  field  and  the 
number  of  other  alternative  banking  and 
other  financial  resources  such  as  savings 
banks,  savings  and  loan  associatloru,  and 
so  on  available  to  customers  must  be  con- 
sidered. In  this  context  it  would  be  rele- 
vant to  compare  the  banking  structure 
and  services  in  the  community  in  ques- 
tion with  those  in  other  corrununities  in 
the  country.  If  the  bar^king  system  in  a 
community  were  not  keeping  pace  with 
the  banking  systems  In  other  comparable 
conununlties  this  would  be  a  factor  tend- 
ing to  favor  a  merger. 

The  bill  makes  clear  that  while  the 
anticompetitive  effects  of  a  proposed 
merger  are  to  have  great  weight,  the 
probable  effects  of  the  merger  on  the 
public  interest  are  to  be  controlling. 
Thus  any  particular  community  may 
have  a  banking  need  which  can  be  sup- 
plied by  the  merged  institution,  the  ful- 
filling of  which  may  be  so  beneficial  to 
the  public  interest  that  it  outweighs  any 
anticompetitive  effect  of  the  merger. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  'What  area  is 
encompassed  by  the  term  "community  to 
be  served"  in  the  bUl? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  This  means  the 
entire  area  to  which  services  are  or  could 
be  supplied  by  the  proposed  merged  In- 
stitution, and  such  area  is  of  course  not 
limited  by  city,  county,  or  State  geo- 
graphical boundaries.  As  I  have  said 
earlier,  the  emphasis  here  should  prop- 
erly be  on  the  words  "to  be  served."  A 
big  New  York  bank  serves  local  customers 
In  New  York,  and  it  serves  the  big  nation- 
wide Industrial  firms  across  the  country 
and  around  the  world.  Artificial  bound- 
ary lines,  branching  areas  limited  in  one 
way  or  another  by  the  different  States 
have  little  or  no  significance. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  'What  factors 
are  to  be  considered  In  determining  the 
financial  and  managerial  resources  and 
future  prospects  of  the  existing  and  pro- 
posed Institutions? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Here  again  this 
somewhat  condensed  language  refers  to 
all  of  the  tests  presently  set  out  in  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960  and  considered 
by  the  regulatory  eigencles  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  bill  calls  for  consideration  of  future 
prospects  so  that  If  a  bank  were  currently 
enjojdng  good  earnings  or  were  currently 
adequately  managed,  but.  If  It  appeared 
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that  thew  earnings  In  future  years  might 
not  continue,  or  U  the  bank  had  not  made 
adequate  provlMon  for  management  suc- 
eeeslon,  these  future  prospects  must  be 
eoMldered  both  In  determining  such 
bank's  ability  to  compete  effectively  In 
the  future  and  In  determining  Its  ability 
to  meet  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
eommiuilty  to  be  served  in  the  future. 
In  short,  sil  factors  bearing  on  the  bank's 
ability  to  compete  effectively  and  to  serve 
the  public  In  the  future  must  be  con- 
sidered, and  any  one  of  such  factors  may. 
in  a  partleular  case,  outweigh  any  antl- 
oompiBtltlve  effects  of  the  merger. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Missouri.  In  determin- 
ing whether  a  proposed  merger  tends  to 
lessen  c<Mnpetition  does  the  blU  contem- 
plate that  only  competition  among  com- 
mercial banks  is  to  be  considered? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  No:  that  would 
be  entirely  unrealistic.  At  the  present 
time  the  banking  agencies  consider  as 
relevant  the  competition  afforded  to 
eommerelal  banks  by  other  financial  in- 
stitutions, for  example,  savings  and  locm 
associations,  credit  unions.  Insurance 
eompanles,  mutual  savings  banks,  and 
mall  loan  companies.  Such  financial 
Institutions  compete  with  commercial 
banks  and  the  effect  of  this  comixtltion 
must  be  considered  by  the  agencies  and 
by  the  courts  when  a  proposed  merger  of 
commercial  banks  Is  being  questioned. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  at  long  last  that  we  are  to  have  a 
vote  on  this  bill.  It  has  been  amended 
and  approved  by  the  House  and  is  now 
before  the  Senate  for  final  action. 

It  is  true  that  the  bill  affects  a  given 
bank  In  the  State  of  Kentucky.  But.  In 
truth.  It  affects  the  entire  banking  busi- 
ness, not  only  In  my  State,  but  the  entire 
NatiM),  because  we  know  how  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Phila- 
delphia case  has  put  the  banking  busi- 
ness in  such  an  unsettled  condition. 
This  is  particularly  true  In  many  com- 
mtmitlefl  where  the  question  arises 
whether  local  banking  institutions  would 
be  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  area  that 
they  served. 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  voted  for  the 
Senate  Mil  when  It  was  before  the  Senate. 
I  think  It  was  proper  to  defeat  the  mo- 
tion made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

I  know  we  owe  a  great  debt  to  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  led  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [  Mr.  Robkkt- 
soifl,  and  on  the  Republican  side  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  BKNifirr]. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  very  fair  bUl 
and  will  serve  not  only  to  preserve  the 
few  banks  which  became  the  centers  of 
controversy,  but  will  serve  the  Interests 
of  the  banking  community.  More  Im- 
portant, the  people  and  the  businesses 
of  the  area  served  by  these  banks  will 
be  assured  for  the  future  facilities  and 
banking  servloes  In  keeping  with  the 
growth  of  their  communities. 

I  am  glad  that  we  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity to  pass  the  bUl  finally. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yleldf 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  Join  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coopxr] 
with  respect  to  this  matter. 

The  banking  world  is  one  of  very  spe- 
cial problems  because  its  probity  and  in- 
tegrity have  a  laasic  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  Insure  their  deposits. 

In  1932  the  banks  got  Into  terrible 
trouble  which  almost  brought  society  Into 
anarchy,  and  the  banks  were  closed. 

I  Icnow  of  nothing  that  Immobilizes 
our  Nation,  no  war.  no  calamity,  no 
strike,  like  the  closing  of  the  banks. 

I  believe  this  is  a  special  matter  under 
tight  regulation  by  Federal  and  State 
Government.  I  believe  the  antitrust 
problems  are  real.  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart] 
sought  to  do,  but  the  banks  are  none- 
theless dealt  with  not  only  by  govern- 
mental agency  evaluation,  but  the  com- 
petitive factor  as  well  as  the  public  In- 
terest factor.  If  It  is  overriding  to  the 
merger,  It  should  be  approved  because  of 
the  economic  concrete  base  of  the  bank- 
ing business.  But  these  criteria  will 
have  to  be  applied  by  the  courts. 

I  believe  that  that  makes  a  material 
difference  in  the  situation.  The  courts 
are  not  affected  by  the  findings  of  the 
regulatory  agencies.  If  they  can  eval- 
uate between  the  public-Interest  factor 
and  the  competitive  factor,  they  can  go 
on  to  appeal  If  the  public -Interest  situa- 
tion is  overriding. 

We  are  not  throwing  antitrust  laws 
Into  the  ashcan,  so  far  as  banks  are  con- 
cerned. Mr.  President,  they  ought  to 
have  a  bill.  We  are  honoring  them, 
except  that  we  are  setting  a  standard 
for  the  courts  to  observe  which  is  even 
superior  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
banking  business  and  the  antitrust 
criteria. 

They  wlU  have  an  opportunity  to  go 
into  the  courts  for  evaluation;  and  the 
courts  are  not  bound  to  accept  the  find- 
ings of  the  regulatory  agency  as 
conclusive. 

For  those  reasons  I  feel  Justified  In 
supporting  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  to  concur  In  the  House 
amendment  and  get  this  law  settled. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  Johi 
other  Senators  In  supporting  the  motion 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. I  commend  him  for  his  long 
labors  over  a  course  of  many  months  in 
an  effort  to  bring  forth  a  meaningful 
btink-merger  bill. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  pointed  out.  this  bill  is  not  per- 
fect. It  Is  not  Ideal,  but  it  can  be  hoped 
that  It  will  relieve  much  of  the  con- 
fusion that  has  been  attendant  on  the 
application  of  antitrust  laws  and  bank- 
ing mergers. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  efforts.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will  pass 
this  bill  t)y  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  support  the  position  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  In  this 
matter.  This  has  been  a  long  and  com- 
plex question  that  had  to  be  determined. 
It  seems  to  me  that  under  the  circum- 
stance the  position  tsiken  by  the  able 


Senator  from  Virginia  is  the  only  reasoo- 
able  one  that  can  be  pursued. 

I  commend  him,  and  also  the  able 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bxitnktt]  for 
their  leadership  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  from 
what  I  have  heard  in  the  Chamber  today, 
and  I  have  heard  all  of  the  discussion! 
I  am  quite  persuaded  that  this  bill,  as 
It  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
as  the  dlstlngiilshed  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
asked  us  to  approve  it  by  conciu-ring  In 
the  House  amendment,  will  do  something 
which  has  been  needed  for  a  long  time. 
It  will  give  greater  weight  to  the  finding 
of  the  regulatory  agency  without  making 
that  final  In  the  event  some  bad  mistake 
is  made. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  Is  done  by 
the  bill,  if  we  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ment. Is  to  slow  down  the  attacks  upon 
accomplished  mergers  which  have  been 
thoroughly  investigated  and  approved  by 
appropriate  agencies.  I  believe  that  1b 
what  is  needed. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  how  the  blU. 
if  we  approve  It  by  concurring  In  the 
House  amendment,  would  affect  the 
mergers  which  have  been  accomplished 
and  which  have  been  held  In  a  static  sit- 
uation, which  has  produced  inconven- 
ience to  the  business  commimity  and  un- 
certainty to  the  banking  conununlty  for 
years  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Department  of  Jiu- 
tlce  seemed  to  feel  It  had  the  command- 
ing place  in  this  picture,  which  I  do  not 
think  it  should  have. 

What  is  done  with  respect  to  that? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  would  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  that 
that  Is  a  difference  between  the  House 
bUl  and  the  Senate  bill  with  respect  to 
banks  that  have  merged. 

The  Senate  bill  gave  complete  clear- 
ance to  all  past  mergers.  Including  six 
that  were  still  Involved  in  litigation. 
This  clearance  was  complete,  and  ap- 
plied to  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  and 
both  sections  1  and  2  of  the  Sherman 
Act. 

The  House  amendment  gave  an  ac- 
quittance only  to  those  that  had  merged 
prior  to  the  decision  in  the  Philadelphia 
case  in  good  faith,  when  all  of  us  be- 
lieved that  the  1960  Merger  Act  author- 
ized banks  to  merge  when  they  could  not 
approve  the  decision  of  the  designated 
regulatory  agency.  And  this  acquit- 
tance only  covered  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  and  section  1  of  the  Sher- 
man Act.  The  three  banks  not  ex- 
empted by  the  bill  would  be  measurably 
helped  by  a  new  uniform  test  that  docs 
not  put  all  of  the  eggs  In  the  antitrust 
basket. 

One  of  those  is  the  State  of  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Missouri,  one  is 
Tennessee,  and  another  is  California. 
Those  three  banks  merged  after  the  deci- 
sion of  the  court.  They  knew  they  were 
subject  to  the  antitrust  laws.  The  De- 
partment said,  "TX>  not  merge."  They 
merged. 

The  Hoxise  said.  "You  will  have  to 
flght  It  out  In  court" 
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In  connection  with  the  merger  which 
occurred  in  the  State  of  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Missouri,  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  might 
well  reexamine  its  decision  to  bring  this 
suit,  particularly  In  the  light  if  the  new 
staiidards  provided  In  the  bill  for  judg- 
ing the  propriety  of  bank  mergers.  In 
the  House  committee  report,  which  I 
obtained  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  yesterday  for  the 
Infonnation  of  the  Senate,  the  commit- 
tee expressed  Its  deep  concern  over  the 
manner  in  which  that  case  was  handled. 
The  facts  which  caused  the  committee  to 
express  its  concern  are  set  forth  in  de- 
tail in  the  supplemental  views  of  the 
Congressman  from  Missouri.  I  share 
that  concern. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  Is  the  situation 
with  respect  to  others  that  merged  prior 
to  that  time? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  They  are  all  in 
the  clear  under  the  proposed  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  mergers  will  be 
viewed  as  an  accomplished  fact,  not- 
withstanding any  difference  of  opinion 
In  the  Department  of  Justice? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  There  is  no  statute  of  limita- 
tions. They  cannot  go  back  on  it  under 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  believe  that  Is  the  salutary  part  of  the 
bill.  There  has  been  much  confusion, 
great  expense,  and  great  difficulty  occa- 
sioned by  what  has  seemed  to  be  the 
picayunlsh  position  of  the  Antitrust 
Division. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  wish  to  express 
my  heartfelt  appreciation  for  the  fine 
tribute  given  me  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  others  for  my  work  in  con- 
nection with  this  legislation. 

Really,  it  has  been  more  than  a  matter 
of  months;  it  goes  back  to  1956,  when 
I  worked  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  PtrLBRiGHTl.  At 
that  time  we  were  able  to  get  a  bill 
through  the  Senate,  but  could  not  get 
It  through  the  House.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  then  left  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  to  become  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  sponsored  a  bill  In  1959.  It  passed 
both  bodies  In  1960.  We  thought  the 
issue  had  been  settled,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  unsettled  it. 

Then  I  sponsored  one  bill  last  year, 
and  we  have  been  working  with  it  ever 
since. 

I  thank  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  for  the  flue 
support  they  have  given  me  on  the  bill. 
I  thank  the  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  for 
agreeing  on  a  bill,  because,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland)  says. 
this  is  a  very  vital  matter,  one  which  is 
necessary  to  set  some  disputed  points  at 
rest.  I  commend  the  House  for  passing 
the  bill  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 
And  I  want  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to 
Congressman  Ashley  of  Ohio  for  his 
work  In  connection  with  this  bill.  His 
untiring  and  constructive  efforts  have 
brought  about  the  virtual  unanimity  in 


the  House  Committee  and  the  House 

Itself. 

I  commend  the  friendly  spirit  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee  who  did  not 
want  to  klU  the  bill,  but  who  did  think 
there  should  be  some  changes  in  It. 
After  making  their  position  clear,  they 
said  they  would  not  go  to  the  point  of 
filibustering  against  the  bill  or  trying 
to  kill  It. 

I  pay  special  thanks  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  [Mr.  DirksknI 
for  arranging  to  bring  the  bill  up  today. 

I  do  not  have  words  at  my  command 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  who  is  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  really  do  not  know  how  I  could 
function  without  him.  I  never  make  a 
move  without  first  asking  his  advice. 
He  is  a  wonderful,  able  man,  sound  in 
his  views.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  work 
on  a  committee  with  a  man  like  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  President.  I  renew  my  motion  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  Senate  bank  merger 
bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  motion  to  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  House  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.      

THE    ILLEGALITY    OP    THE    UNDE- 
CLARED WAR   IN   VIETNAM— THE 
ANSWER  OF  THE   SPECIAL  LAW- 
YERS' COMMirrEE 
Mr.   GRUENING.     Mr.   President,   in 
the  last  2  years  while  I  have  stood  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MORSE]  in  opposing  U.S.  military 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  we  have  re- 
peatedly asserted  that  the  United  States 
is  there  engaged  In  an  undeclared  war— 
a  war  contrary  to  the  express  provisions 
of  our  Constitution. 

Last  September  Senator  Morse  and  I 
Invited  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
memorandum  of  law  prepared  by  a  num- 
ber of  eminent  and  learned  lawyers, 
grouped  together  in  a  Lawyers'  Commit- 
tee on  American  Policy  Toward  Viet- 
nam, which  fully  supported  our  ques- 
tioning the  legality,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, of  our  military  activities  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Among  those  endorsing  the  memoran- 
dum of  law  are  Profs.  Quincy  Wright,  of 
the  University  of  Virginia;  Wolfgang 
Priedmann,  of  Columbia  University; 
Thomas  I.  Emerson,  of  Yale;  Richard  A. 
Falk,  of  Princeton;  Norman  Malcolm,  of 
Cornell;  D.  F.  Fleming,  of  Vanderbllt; 
David  Haber,  of  Rutgers;  Roy  M.  Mersky, 
of  the  University  of  Texas;  William  Q. 
Rice,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin; 
Chancellor  Robert  M.  Maclver,  of  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research;  Profs. 
Robert  C.  Stevenson,  of  Idaho  State  Uni- 
versity; Alexander  W.  Rudzinskl,  of  Co- 
lumbia ;  Darrell  Randall,  of  the  American 
University    in   Washingtwi,    D.C..    and 


Profs.  Wallace  McClure  and  William  W. 
Van  Alstyne,  both  from  Duke  University 
and  the  World  Rule  of  Law  Center. 

The  lawyers'  committee  itself  is 
headed  by  an  able  and  distinguished 
lawyer,  the  former  attorney  general  of 
the  State  of  California,  the  Honorable 
Robert  W.  Kenny,  as  honorary  chairman. 

On  January  25.  1966.  the  lawyers' 
committee  sent  that  memorandum  of 
law  to  the  President  saying  in  part: 

The  rule  of  law  la  tbe  essenfi&l  foundation 
of  BtablUty  and  order,  both  between  socie- 
ties and  In  International  relations.  When 
we  violate  the  law  ourselve«,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect respect  for  the  rule  of  law  by  others. 
Our  present  unUateral  Intervention  la  an 
offense,  we  submit,  against  the  spirit  of 
American  institutions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  from  the  lawyers'  committee  and 
the  memorandum  of  law  on  American 
policy  toward  Vietnam  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  memorandxmi  were  ordered  to  be 
pnnted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

LAWTBM  COMMrrTKK  ON  AMnlCAN 

POUCT  TOWABD  VntTNAM. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  Jantuxry  25.  1966. 
Hon.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Prksidbnt:  Following  the  issuance  by 
the  Depcu-tment  of  State  In  March  1B66  of  a 
memorandum  captioned  "Legal  Ba^ls  for 
U.S.  Actions  Against  North  Vietnam",  our 
committee.  In  consultation  with  leading  au- 
thorities in  the  fields  of  International  law 
and  constitutional  law.  undertook  to  re- 
search the  legal  Issues,  culminating  in  the 
memorandum  of  law  (here  enclosed). 

Our  committee's  memorartdum  of  law  has 
been  endorsed,  among  others,  by  Profs.  Quin- 
cy Wright  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  Wolf- 
gang Frledmann  of  Columbia  University, 
Thomas  I.  Emerson  of  Yale,  Richard  A.  Falk 
of  Princeton,  Norman  Malcolm  of  Cornell,  D. 
P.  Fleming  of  Vanderbllt.  David  Haber  of 
Rutgers.  Roy  M.  Mersky  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  William  G.  Rice  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Chancellor  Robert  M.  Maclver 
of  the  New  School  for  Social  Research,  Prof. 
Blobert  C.  Stevenson  of  Idaho  State  Univer- 
sity. Alexander  W.  Rudzinskl  of  Columbia, 
Darrell  Randell  of  the  American  University 
in  Washington,  D.C,  and  Profs.  Wallace  Mc- 
Clure and  William  W.  Van  Alstyne,  both 
from  Duke  University  and  the  World  Rule  of 
Law  Center. 

For  the  reasons  documented  in  our  mem- 
orandum our  committee  has  reached  the 
regrettable  but  inescapable  conclusion  that 
the  actions  of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam 
contravene  the  essential  provlarlona  of  tbe 
United  Nations  Charter,  to  which  we  are 
bound  by  treaty;  violate  the  Oeneva  Accords, 
which  we  pledged  to  observe;  are  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  treaty  creating  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization;  and  violate  our 
own  Constitution  and  the  syEtem  o<  checks 
and  balances  which  Is  tbe  heart  of  It,  by  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  without 
a  congressional  declaration  of  war. 

The  principal  argument  advanced  In  the 
State  Department's  memorandum  is  that  our 
Government's  action  In  Vietnam  is  justified 
under  article  61  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  sanctioning  "individual  or  collective 
self-defense  If  an  armed  attack  oocizrs  agalmt 
a  member  of  tbe  United  Nations."  However, 
South  Vietnam  is  indisputably  not  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations  and.  Indeed,  under 
the  Oeneva  accords  o<  1954,  Is  merely  a 
temporary  sone.  Moreover,  since  the  Oeneva 
accords  r«oogniZfed  all  of  Vietnam  u  a  single 
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■lata,  tb*  conflict  to  yiatnam  U  dvU  atrtfe 
«nd  foralgn  tnt«r?«ntlon  la  forbidden.  We 
do  weU  to  recall  that  PreeldeDt  Unooln.  in 
tbe  eoune  of  our  CItU  War  to  preeerve  tbe 
union  of  the  North  and  the  South,  vigoroumly 
opposed  Brltlah  and  French  threats  to  inter- 
vene In  behalf  of  the  Independence  of  the 
Ooofaderacy. 

In  addition,  the  right  of  coUectlve  eelf- 
defenae  under  article  51  U  limited  to  tboee 
nations  which  are  within  a  regional  com- 
munity which  history  and  geography  have 
developed  Into  a  regional  collective  defense 
system.  The  United  States — a  country  sepa- 
rated by  oceans  and  thousands  of  miles  from 
southeast  Asia  and  lacking  historical  or 
ethnic  connections  with  the  peoples  of  that 
area — cannot  qualify  as  a  bona  fide  member 
of  a  regional  ccHlectlve  defense  system  for 
southeast  Asia. 

The  State  Department's  memorandum  also 
contends  that  tbe  actions  of  the  United 
States  "being  defensive  In  character  and  de- 
signed to  resist  armed  aggresBlon,  are  wholly 
eoBslstent  with  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  charter  and  speclfloaOy  with  article  3, 
paragraph  4."  Yet  article  2,  paragraph  4  de- 
clares In  clear  and  unambiguous  language 
that  "AU  members  shall  refrain  In  their  in- 
ternational relations  from  the  threat  or  use 
of  force  against  the  territorial  Integrity  or 
political  independence  of  any  state  or  In 
any  other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  United  Nations". 

The  State  Department's  memorandum  also 
attempts  to  Justify  our  Oovemment's  ac- 
tions m  Vietnam  on  the  ground  that  the 
"North  Vietnamese  have  repeatedly  violated 
the  lOM  Geneva  accords."  But  this  state- 
ment Ignores  our  Oovernment's  antecedent 
violations  of  tbe  pledges  we  made.  On  July 
ai,  19M,  Under  Secretary  of  SUte  Walter 
Bedell  Smith  in  a  declaration  confirmed  by 
President  Elsenhower,  pledged  that  our  Gov- 
ernment would  not  "disturb"  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords and  would  "not  join  in  an  arrangement 
which  would  hinder"  the  rights  of  peoples 
"to  determine  their  own  future."  However, 
the  United  States  departed  from  these 
pledges  when  on  July  18.  IBSO,  the  Diem  re- 
gime announced,  with  American  backing, 
that  It  would  defy  the  provision  calling  for 
national  elections,  thus  vIolaUng  the  central 
ooDdltlon  which  had  made  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords acceptable  to  the  Vletmlnh.  And  tbe 
Unitsd  States  also  chose  to  Ignore  the  ban 
on  tbe  introduction  of  troops,  military  per- 
sonnel, arms  and  munitions  Into  Vietnam 
axMt  the  prohibition  against  the  establish- 
ment of  new  military  bases  In  Vietnam  ter- 
ritory— provisions  set  out  In  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords. It  Is  a  historical  fact  that  the  re- 
fusal to  hold  the  elections  preecrlbed  by  the 
Geneva  accords  coupled  with  the  reign  of 
terror  and  suppression  Instituted  by  the 
Diem  regime  precipitated  the  dvll  war. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  more  fully 
detailed  and  documented  In  the  enclosed 
memorandum,  we  submit,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Stats  Department  has  Incorrectly  ad- 
vised you  as  to  the  legality  of  VS.  actions 
against  Vietnam. 

We  further  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  tbe 
frequent  clUtlon  of  the  pledges  given  by 
Prsstdents  Slsenbower  and  Kennedy  to  aid 
South  Vietnam  afford  no  Justification  for 
n.S.  intervention  In  Vietnam.  President 
Slsenbower  has  stated  that  his  administra- 
tion had  made  no  conmiltment  to  South 
Vietnam  "tn  terms  of  military  support  on 
prcfframa  whatsoever."  Prssldsnt  Kennedy 
Insisted  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  was  "their 
war"  and  promlssd  only  equipment  and  mll- 
nury  advtssra.  Hsncs  the  historical  facts 
fall  to  support  the  point  advanced.  Bsyond 
this,  ttksss  Prsatdsnttal  pledges  do  not  even 
have  the  statxis  of  treaties,  not  having  been 
ratiflsd  by  tb*  Ssnate.  Manifestly,  the  ob- 
Ug&ttoas  asBumsd  by  our  Government  under 
-tt*  UaMsd  Nations  Charter  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  transcend  any 


Presidential  pledge  undertaken  vls-a-vls  the 
South  Vietnamese  regime. 

Our  Government  has  often  urged  that  our 
presence  In  South  Vietnam  Is  solely  to  pre- 
serve freedom  for  Its  people  and  to  uphold 
the  democratic  process.  Yet  the  series  of 
regimes  supported  by  the  United  SUtes  in 
South  Vietnam  have  been  authoritarian  in 
character,  quite  without  popular  support 
and  largely  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  the 
local  population.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  on  June  30,  1964,  commenting  on  the 
consequencee  of  massive  American  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam,  stated,  "Well,  that  means 
we  become  a  colonial  power  and  I  think  it's 
been  pretty  well  established  that  colonial- 
ism Is  over.  I  believe  that  If  you  start  doing 
that  you  will  get  all  kinds  of  unfortunate  re- 
sults; you  11  stir  up  antUorelgn  feeUng; 
there'll  be  a  tendency  to  lay  back  and  let 
the  Americans  do  it  and  all  that.  I  can't 
think  that  it's  a  good  thing  to  do. 

As  we  have  stated,  our  committee  has  also 
oome  to  the  painful  concli^s ion  that  our  Gov- 
ernment's action  in  Vietnam  violates  the 
clear  provision  of  our  Constitution  which 
vests  In  Congress  exclusively  the  power  to  de- 
clare war — a  power  not  constitutionally 
granted  to  the  President.  The  debates  In  the 
Constitutional  Convention  In  Philadelphia 
make  explicitly  clear  that  warmaklng  was 
to  be  a  purely  legislative  prerogative  and  the 
Preeldent  was  not  to  have  the  power  to  wage 
a  war  or  commit  our  Nation  to  the  waging 
of  a  war.  although  the  Executive  was  In- 
tended to  have  the  power  to  repel  sudden 
attacks. 

Xn  polnUng  out  that  the  President  lacks 
constitutional  power  to  make  war,  our  com- 
mittee doee  not  imply  that  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Congress  is  desirable.  Rather,  we 
mean  to  point  out  that  the  failure  to  abide 
and  conform  to  the  provisions  of  our  Consti- 
tution inevitably  lead  to  tragic  situations. 

In  alerting  the  American  people  to  the  un- 
constitutionality of  the  war  l>elng  waged  In 
Vietnam,  we  are  following  the  example  fol- 
lowed by  Abraham  Lincoln  who.  In  a  speech 
made  on  January  12,  1848.  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  opposing  the  war  under- 
taken by  President  Polk,  set  out  the  reasons 
which  Impelled  him  to  vote  for  a  resolution 
which  declared  that  "the  war  with  Mexico 
was  unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally 
conmienced  by  the  President." 

Our  committee  conducted  its  research  be- 
cause of  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  as 
members  of  the  bar  and  because  of  our  dedi- 
cation to  the  principle  of  world  peace 
through  law.  It  was  the  American  lawyers 
who  conceived  and  nurtured  this  principle, 
and  after  holding  conferences  on  four  con- 
Unents  (San  Jose,  Coeta  Rica;  Tokyo,  Japan; 
Lagoe,  Nigeria;  Rome.  Italy) ,  finally  convened 
the  First  World  Conference  on  World  Peace 
Through  Law  at  Athens,  Greece.  In  July  1983. 
In  the  proclamation  of  Athens,  the  decla- 
ration of  general  principles  for  a  world  rule 
of  law.  among  other  things,  declared  that. 
"All  obligations  under  International  law 
must  be  fulfilled  and  all  rights  thereunder 
must  be  exercised  in  good  faith." 

Mr.  President,  we  submit  that  our  Govern- 
ment's intervention  in  Vietnam  falls  far 
short  of  the  declaration  of  principles  at 
Athens.  Greece,  in  July  1963,  and  Is  in  viola- 
tion of  international  agreements.  The  rule 
of  law  is  the  essential  foundation  of  stability 
and  order,  both  between  societies  and  In  In- 
ternational relations.  When  we  violate  the 
law  ourselves,  we  cannot  expect  respect  for 
the  rule  of  law  by  others.  Our  present  uni- 
lateral Intervention  is  an  offense,  we  siibmlt 
agaUnst  the  spirit  of  American  institutions. 

As  lawyers,  we  feel  that  the  naUonal  Inter- 
est Is  best  served — Indeed,  It  can  only  be 
served — by  (a)  a  commitment  that  our  Gov- 
ernment will  be  bound  by  and  Implement 
the  principles  of  the  Geneva  accords  of  1964. 
and  that  the  main  provisions  thereof  be  the 
basis  for  the  establishment  of  an  independ- 


ent, unified,  neutral  Vietnam;  (b)  an  Invoca- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  United  NaUoog 
Charter  to  assure  peace  In  southeast  Asia; 
and  (c)  a  declaration  that  there  wUl  be  no 
further  bombing  of  Vietnam,  that  we  will 
agree  to  a  cecMe-flre,  and  publicly  declare 
that  tbe  United  SUtes  Is  willing  to  nego- 
tiate directly  with  the  National  Liberation 
Front — a  point  endorsed  by  leading  Senators 
and  Secretary  General  Thant  and  mandated 
by  article  33  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
requiring  that  "The  parties  to  any  dis- 
pute •  •  •  shall  first  of  all,  seek  a  solution 
by  negotiation  •  •  •  or  other  peaceful  means 
of  their  own  choice,"  and  that  all  elements 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  should  b« 
represented  In  that  country's  postwar  gov- 
ernment. 

Respectfully  yours, 

ROBCBT  W.  KXNNT, 

Honorary  Chairman. 
William   L.  Standard. 

Chairman. 

Amxsican  Policy  Vis-a-Vis  Vittnam,  a 
Light  of  Oub  Constitdtion,  the  UNrrnj 
Nations  Charter,  thi  1954  Geneva  Ac- 
cords, AND  the  Southeast  Asia  Collectiv« 
DxrxNSS  Trkatt 

memorandum    or   law 

(Prepared  by  Lawyers  Committee  on  Ameri- 
can Policy  Toward  Vietnam,  Hon.  Robert 
W.  Kenny,  Honorary  Chairman) 
ExecuUve  committee:    WUllam   L.  Stand- 
ard,    chairman;     Carey     McWllllams,     vice 
chairman;  Joseph  H,  Crown,  secretary. 

Lawyers  Committee  on  American  Policy 
Toward  Vietnam,  38  Park  Row,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

AMERICAN    POLICY    VIS-A-Vlfl    VIETNAM 

The  Justification  of  American  involvement' 
In  Vietnam  has  troubled  lawyers  In  the 
light  of  the  literal  language  of  our  Constitu- 
tion and  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
Though  the  United  SUtes  Initially  entered 
South  Vietnam  only  to  advise,  American 
troops,  now  numbering  126,000,'  have  moved 
from  a  passive  to  an  active  combat  role. 
American  forces  have  mounted  repeated  air 
strikes  against  targets  In  North  Vietnam.  Is 
such  action,  raising  the  threat  of  large-scale 
war,  consonant  with  our  Constitution,  our 
obligations  under  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, the  provisions  of  the  southeast  Asia  col- 
lective defense  treaty? 

Observance  of  the  rule  of  law  Is  a  basic 
tenet  of  American  democracy.  Hence  It  Is 
fitting  that  American  lawyers  examine  the 
action  pursued  by  your  Government  to  deter- 
mine whether  our  Government's  conduct  Is 
justified  under  the  rule  of  law  mandated  by 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  a  charter  adopt- 
ed to  banish  from  the  earth  the  scourge  of 
war. 

We  shall  explore  and  assess  the  grounds 
advanced  to  Justify  the  course  of  conduct 
pursued  by  our  Government  vls-a-vls  Viet- 
nam. In  section  I.  we  examine  American 
policy  In  the  light  of  the  United  Nations:  in 
section  n.  In  the  light  of  the  Geneva  accords 
and  the  southeast  Asia  collective  defense 
treaty;  and  In  sections  III-IV  in  the  light  of 
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•For  a  historical  background,  see  "Rob- 
ert Scheer,  "How  the  United  SUtes  Got  In- 
volved In  Vietnam"  (A  Report  to  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions, 
Post  Ofllce  Box  4068,  SanU  Barbara,  Calif., 
93103);  sample  copy  free. 

'  President  Johnson,  in  his  news  confer- 
ence of  July  29,  1966,  sUted: 

"I  have  today  ordered  to  Vietnam  the  Air 
Mobile  Division  and  cerUln  other  forces 
which  win  raise  our  fighting  strength  from 
75.000  to  125.000  men  almost  Immediately. 
Additional  forces  will  be  needed  later,  and 
they  will  be  sent  as  requested  "  (Presiden- 
tial Documents,  vol.  1,  No.  1,  p.  15,  Aug.  3. 
1066.) 


our  Constitution.  Mindful  of  the  grave  Im- 
portance of  the  Issues,  we  have  exercised 
the  maximum  diligence  In  the  preparation 
of  this  memorandum  which  is  fully 
documented. 

/.  The   United   States  in   Vietnam:   The 
United  Nations  Charter 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  on 
June  26,  1945,  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  ratified  on  July  28,  1945,  by 
the  Senate.'  Thtis,  the  United  States  be- 
came a  signatory  to  the  charter,  along  with 
65  other  nations  (there  are  now  114),  obligat- 
ing Itself  to  outlaw  war,  to  refrain  from  the 
unilateral  use  of  force  against  other  nations, 
and  to  abide  by  the  procedures  embodied  In 
the  charter  for  the  settlement  of  differences 
between  SUtes.  In  essence,  the  obligations 
assumed  by  member  nations  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter  represent  the  princi- 
ples of  International  law  which  govern  the 
conduct  of  members  of  the  United  Nations 
and  their  legal  relations. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  la  a 
presently  effective  treaty  binding  upon  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  because  It 
is  the  "supreme  law  of  the  land." »  Indeed, 
the  charter  constitutes  the  cornerstone  of  a 
world  system  of  nations  which  recognize  that 
peaceful  relations,  devoid  of  any  use  of  force 
or  threats  of  force,  are  the  fundamental  legal 
relations  between  nations.  The  following 
provisions  of  the  charter  are  relevant: 

(a)  "All  members  shall  refrain  In  their  In- 
ternational relations  from  the  threat  or  use 
of  force  against  the  territorial  Integrity  or 
political  independence  of  any  state  or  in 
any  other  manner  Inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  United  Nations"  (ch.  I,  art. 
11(4)). 

lb)  "The  Security  Council  shall  determine 
the  existence  of  any  threat  to  the  peace, 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression,  and 
shall  make  recommendations  or  shall  decide 
what  measures  shall  be  Uken  •  •  •  to  main- 
tain or  restore  International  peace  and  se- 
curity."   (Ch.VII.  39.) 

It  Is  thus  plain  that  signatory  members  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  are  barred  from 
resorting  to  force  unilaterally  and  that  only 
the  Security  Council  Is  authorized  to  deter- 
mine the  measures  to  be  taken  to  malnUln 
or  restore  International  peace  (apart  from 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  any  residual  authority  by 
virtue  of  the  "Uniting  for  Peace"  resolution 
for  this  purpose  when  the  Security  Council 
Is  unable  to  meet  its  responsibilities)  .* 


''  See  Historical  Note  under  title  22,  United 
States  Code,  sec.  287.  By  the  act  of  Dec.  20, 
1945,  c.  583.  59  Stat.  619  (22  U.S.C.  287- 
287e),  Congress  enacted  "The  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945,"  em- 
powering the  President  to  appoint  represent- 
atives to  the  United  Nations  and  to  render 
various  forms  of  assistance  to  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Security  Council  under 
specified  terms  and  conditions. 

» The  treaties  to  which  the  United  States  la 
a  signatory  are  a  part  of  the  fundamcnUl 
law,  binding  upon  all  officials  and  all  govern- 
mental Institutions.  Art.  I,  sec.  2.  clause  2, 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution  confers  power  upwn 
the  President  to  make  treaties  with  the  con- 
currence of  tw  j-thlrds  of  the  Senate.  Art. 
VI,  clause  2  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  provides 
that  treaties  so  made,  together  with  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  made  pursuant  thereto,  are  "the 
Supreme  Law  of  the  Land."  Missouri  v. 
Holland.  252  U.S.  416,  432-434;  Mines  v. 
DamdouHtz.  312  U.S.  52.  92-63;  United  States 
V  Pink,  315  U.S.  203.  230-231;  Clark  v.  Allen, 
331  U.S.  503-508. 

_  'The  constitutional  validity  of  the 
"Uniting  for  Peace"  resolution  adopted  in 
1950,  is  disputed. 


It  may  be  recalled  that  in  1956,  Israel  Jus- 
tified lU  attack  on  the  Egyptian  forces  In 
the  Sinai  Peninsula  "as  security  measures  to 
eliminate  the  Egyptian  Fedayeen  'com- 
mando' bases  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula  from 
which  raids  had  been  launched  across  the 
Israeli  frontier."  SUrke,  "Introduction  to 
International  Law,"  fourth  edition.  London, 
1958,  at  page  83  et  seq. 

When  Great  BrlUin  and  France  Introduced 
their  troops  into  the  Stnal  Peninsula,  under 
claim  of  a  threat  to  their  vital  Interests,  the 
"preponderant  reaction  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  to  condemri  this  action  as  Inter 
alia,  a  breach  of  the  United  Nations  Charter." 
SUrke.  "Introduction  to  International  Law," 
fourth  edition,  London,  1958,  at  pages  86-88. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  suggested  a  Joint 
military  operation  with  the  United  States  to 
restore  the  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  Foster  Dulles,  rejected  this 
proposal  as  "unthinkable"  (New  York  Times. 
Nov.  6,  1956).     Dulles  declared: 

"Any  Intervention  by  the  United  States 
and/or  Russia,  or  any  other  action,  except  by 
a  duly  constituted  United  Nations  peace 
force  would  be  coimter  to  everything  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  SecreUry  General 
of  the  United  Nations  were  charged  by  the 
charter  to  do  In  order  to  secure  a  United 
Nations  police  cease-fire." 

At  a  news  conference  on  November  8,  1956, 
President  Elsenhower,  answering  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  Soviet  Union  at  that 
time,  declared  that  the  United  States  would 
oppose  the  dispatch  of  Russian  "volunteers" 
to  aid  Egypt,  saying  that  It  would  be  the  duty 
of  all  United  Nations  members.  Including  the 
United  States,  under  the  clear  mandate  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  to  counter  any 
Soviet  military  intervention  In  the  Middle 
East.    The  President  said: 

"The  United  Nations  is  alone  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  securing  the  peace  In 
the  Middle  East  and  throughout  the  world." 
United  Nations  Action  in  the  Suez  Crisis. 
Tulane  Studies  In  Political  Science,  volume 
IV  entitled  "International  Law  In  the  Middle 
East  Crisis." 

To  the  fundamental  subsUntlve  and  pro- 
cedural requirements  and  conditions  vesting 
sole  authority  In  the  United  Nations  to 
authorize  utilization  of  force,  there  are  only 
two  exceptions  set  forth  in  the  charter.  The 
first  exception  is  found  In  article  61  of  chap- 
ter 7: 

"Nothing  in  the  present  charter  shall  Im- 
pair the  Inherent  right  of  individual  or  col- 
lective self-defense  If  an  armed  atUck  oc- 
curs against  a  member  of  the  United  Nations, 
until  the  Security  Council  has  Uken  meas- 
ures to  maintain  International  peace  and 
security." 

Article  51  of  the  charter  marked  a  serious 
restriction  on  the  traditional  right  of  self- 
defense.  As  was  sUted  by  Prof.  Philip  C. 
Jessup  In  his  work,  "A  Modern  Law  of  Na- 
tions." published  In  1947   (at  pp.   165-166)  : 

"Article  51  of  the  charter  suggests  a  fur- 
ther llmiUtion  on  the  right  of  self-defense: 
It  may  be  exercised  only  *lf  an  armed  at- 
tack occurs.'  •  •  •  This  restriction  In  article 
51  very  definitely  narrows  the  freedom  of 
action  which  sUtes  had  under  traditional 
law.  A  case  could  be  made  out  for  self- 
defense  under  the  traditional  law  where  the 
Injury  was  threatened  but  no  atUck  had 
yet  taken  place.  Under  the  charter,  alarming 
mlUUry  preparations  by  a  neighboring  sUte 
would  Justify  a  resort  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, but  would  not  Justify  resort  to  anticipa- 
tory force  by  the  sUte  which  believed  itself 
threatened." » 


»In  support  of  his  views.  Professor  Jessup 
noted: 

"The  documentary  record  of  the  discus- 
sions at  San  Francisco  does  not  afford  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  suggested  Inter- 
preUtlon  of  the  words  'armed  atUck*  In  Ar- 
ticle 51  Is  correct,  but  the  general  tenor  of 


Tbe  traditional  right  of  self-defense,  even 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  United  Nations 
chartw,  was  limited.  As  sUted  by  Secretary 
of  SUte  Daniel  Webster  in  the  Caroline 
case.*  and  as  adopted  In  the  Neurenberg 
Judgment  In  1945,  any  resort  to  armed  force 
In  self-defense  must  be  confined  to  cases  In 
which  "the  necessity  of  that  self-defense 
Is  InsUnt,  overwhelming  and  leaving  no 
choice  Of  means  and  no  moment  of  delibera- 
tion." ' 

In  expressly  limiting  Independent  military 
action  to  insUnces  of  armed  atUck,  the 
founding  nations  explicitly  and  implicitly 
rejected  the  right  to  the  use  of  force  based 
on  the  familiar  claim  of  "anticipatory  self- 
defense,"  or  "intervention  by  subversion."  or 
"pre-emptive  armed  atUck  to  forestall 
threatened  aggression."  and  similar  rationale. 
Such  concepU  were  well  known  to  the 
founding  nations  If  only  because  most  of 
the  wars  of  history  had  been  fought  under 
banners  carrying  or  suggesting  these  slogans. 
More  Importantly  for  our  purposes  here, 
however,  the  United  SUtes  was  aware  of 
these  precepta  before  the  Senate  ratified  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  consciously  ac- 
quiesced In  their  rejection  as  a  basis  for  In- 
dependent armed  Intervention.* 

It  has  been  authorlUtlvely  said  that  the 
exceptional  clrcumsUncee  stipulated  In  ar- 
ticle 51  are  "clear,  objective,  easy  to  prove 
and  difficult  to  misinterpret  or  to  fabrlcaU".* 
The  wording  was  deliberately  and  carefully 
chosen."  " 

Hence  article  51  can  under  no  clrciim- 
stanoes  afford  a  justification  for  UJS.  inter- 
vention in  Vietnam,  since  the  Saigon  regime 
is  IndispuUbly  not  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  and.  Indeed,  under  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords of  1954,  South  Vietnam  Is  merely  a 
temporary  zone  not  even  qualifying  politi- 
cally as  a  sUte  (See  section  n  infra),  even 
if  it  be  assumed  that  an  "armed  attack," 
within  the  meaning  of  article  51,  has  oc- 
curred against  South  Vietnam.  For.  as  has 
been  shown,  article  51  is  operative  only  In 
the  event  of  "an  armed  attack  against  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations."  Henoe, 
neither  the  right  of  Individual  self-defense 
nor  the  right  of  collective  "  self-defense  can 
become  operative. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  United  SUtes  In- 
tervention in  V^letnam  Is  sanctioned  under 
article  51  on  the  ground  ( 1 )  that  South 
Vietnam  Is  an  Independent  sUte;  (2)  that 
South  Vietnam  had  been  the  victim  of  an 
armed  atUck  from  North  Vietnam  and  (3) 
that  the  United  SUtes,  with  the  consent  of 
South  Vietnam,  was  engaging  in  "collective 
self-defense"  of  that  country,  as  claimed  by 


the  discussions,  as  well  as  the  careful  choice 
of  words  throughout  chapters  VI  and  VII  of 
the  Charter  relative  to  various  stages  of  ag- 
gravation of  dangers  to  the  peace,  support 
the  view  sUted  "  (Jessup,  "A  Modern  Law 
of  Nations,"  p.  186  ) 

«See,  Louis  Henkln  (Professor  of  Law  and 
International  Law  and  Diplomacy,  Columbia 
University) ,  57  "American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law  Proceedings,"  1963,  at  p.  152. 
Moore's  "Digest  of  International  Law."  vol. 
II,  p.  412. 

'  Henkln.  Ibid. 

•  Hearings  on  U.N.  Charter.  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  79th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  July  9-13.  1945.  at  p.  210. 

»  Henkln,  ibid. 

10 11  •  •  •  at  the  Conference  iUelf .  every 
word,  every  sentence,  every  paragraph  of  the 
charter's  text  was  examined  and  reconsid- 
ered by  the  represenUtlves  of  50  nations  and 
much  of  It  reworked."  (Report  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  results  of  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference [by  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Dele- 
gation, I.e..  the  SecreUry  of  SUte.  June  26. 
1945).  hearings  on  U.N.  Charter,  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  U.S.  Senate.  79th 
Cong..  1st  sess.,  at  p.  41.) 

"  Supra. 
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tb«  United  StAtaa  In  a  coaununlcatlon  to  the 
Unltad  Matloiu  Security  Council  In  fclArch. 
196»  (UJ«.  Chronicle,  vol.  3,  p.  23).  To  sus- 
t«lQ  thU  claim,  all  tbre*  elementa  muat  be 
aaUafled. 

This  claim  U  untenable,  however,  on  sev- 
eral grouncu.  First.  South  Vietnam  was  not 
recognized  as  an  Independent  sUte  at  the 
1954  Geneva  Conference  (see  sec.  II. 
infra).  Evan  U  It  had  become  a  de  facto 
state  In  the  course  of  events  since  1954,  the 
Infiltration  from  North  Vietnam  cannot  be 
deemed  to  constitute  an  "armed  attack" 
within  the  purview  of  article  51. 

Since  the  Geneva  accords  recognized  all 
of  Vietnam  as  a  single  state,  the  conflict 
whether  of  the  Vletcong  or  Ho  6hl  Mlnh 
against  South  Vietnam  la  "civil  strife"  and 
foreign  Intervention  is  forbidden,  because 
civil  strife  U  a  domeeUc  question— a  posi- 
tion Insisted  upon  by  the  United  SUtes  In 
lU  ClvU  War  of  1861.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  can  com- 
pare his  position  In  demanding  union  of 
Vietnam  with  that  of  Lincoln,  when  Britain 
and  France  were  threatening  to  Intervene  to 
assure  the  Independence  of  the  Confederacy 
(and  with  the  added  point  that  the  naUonal 
elections  mandated  for  195&  In  the  Geneva 
accords  were  frustrated  by  South  Vietnam 
with  apparent  support  of  the  United  States 
•ee  sec.  n.  Infra).  Nor  should  It  be  over- 
looked that  Lincoln  bad  very  UtUe  support 
from  the  people  of  the  South,  who  generaUy 
supported  the  Confederacy,  while  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  has  a  great  deal  of  support  from  the 
people  in  South  Vietnam  organized  In  the 
NaUonal  Liberation  Front  whoee  military 
arm  Is  the  Vletcong.  There  U,  therefore,  a 
basic  Issue  whether  the  hoetllltles  In  Viet- 
nam constitute  external  aggression  (by  North 
Vietnam)  or  "clvU  strife."  Here  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  United  Nations  is  author- 
laed  to  Intervene  where  civil  strife  threatens 
international  peace,  as  the  United  Nations 
did  in  the  Congo.  In  accord  with  article  39 
ctf  the  charter— but  Individual  states  are  not 
permitted  to  Intervene  unilaterally. 

The  third  element  requUlte  for  the  Invoca- 
tion of  the  right  of  coUectlve  self-defense 
under  article  51   presupposes  that  the  na- 
oons  invoking  such  right  are  properly  mem- 
bers of  a  regional  collective  system  within 
the  purview  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
The  point  here  Involved  Is:   Can  the  United 
SUtea  validly  be  a  genuine  member  of  a  re- 
gional system  covering  southeast  Asia?    Arti- 
cle 51  and  article  53.  dealing  with  regional 
systems,  were  InterreUted  amendatory  pro- 
visions intended  primarily  to  Integrate  the 
Infer-Amerlcan  system  with  the  United  Na- 
Uons  organlaatlon  (see  fn.  8.  13.  15)      The 
oonoept  that  the  United  States— a  country 
separated  by  oceans  and  thousands  of  miles 
from  southeast  AsU  and  bereft  of  any  his- 
torical or  ethnic  connection  with  the  peoples 
of    southeast    Asia— could    validly    be   con- 
sidered a  member  of  a  regional  system  Im- 
planted In  southeast  Ada  U  utterly  alien  to 
the     regional  •  systems    envisaged     In     the 
charter.      The     "Southeast     Asia     CoUec- 
tlve     Defense      Treaty  "—connecting      the 
Unltwl   States  with   southeast  Asia,   archl- 
t«stured  by  Secretary  of  Sute  Dulles,  is   a 
UtallsUc   artlflolal   formulation   to   circum- 
vent the  fundamenui  llmiutlons  pUeed  by 
the   United   Nations   Charter   oo   unilateral 
actions    by    IndlvlduAl    members.      However 
Ingenuous— or  dUlngenuoua— the  Dullee  ap- 
proach. 8IATO  Is  a  cax loature  of  the  genuine 
regional  syaUma  envisaged  by  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter.    A  buffalo  cannot  be  transformed  Into 
a  gtnfft  however  elongated  its  neck  may  be 
stretched.     Th*  DuUaa  approach  to  coUeo- 
ttve  defeoae  trMttaa  smpioyed  legal  artifice 
to  elroumveat  the  exclualve  authority  vested 
la  the  United  Natlooa  to  deal  with  breaches 
in  the  pMoe.    ArUolee  51  and  33  were  In- 
tended to  make  a  bona  fide  Integration  of 
NctonAl  syateiae  of  oooperaUon  with  the 
world  «rat««  of  IntomaUoaal  security— but 
these  eniiMged  refflonal  eystems  which  hie- 
tortoaUy  and  ieognphloaUy  developed  lot© 


a  regional  cooununity — not  contemplating  a 
regional  system  which  fused  a  region  lUce 
southeast  Asia  with  a  country  on  the  North 
American  Continent.  SEATO  la  not  a  re- 
gional agency  within  the  letter  or  spirit  of 
the  U.N.  Charter  as  to  authorize  the  United 
States  to  claim  the  right  of  coUectlve  self- 
defense  even  If  there  had  been  an  armed 
attack  on  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
geographlcal.'v  located  in  southeaat  Asia.  If 
artifices  like  SEATO  were  sanctioned,  the 
path  would  te  open  for  the  emasculation  of 
the  United  N.tlons  organization  and  the 
world  system  ol  International  security  as- 
siduously developed  to  prevent  the  scourge 
of  war. 

Hence  article  51  cannot  be  properly  In- 
voked for  (1 )  South  Vietnam  does  not  have 
the  political  status  of  a  state:  (2)  even  If 
South  Vietnam  were  deemed  a  de  facto  state, 
the  Infiltrations  do  not  constitute  an  "armed 
attack"  within  the  purview  of  article  51;  and 
(3)  the  United  States  cannot  claim  the  right 
of  "coUectlve  self-defense"  in  respect  of  a 
regional  system  Involving  southeast  Asia. 

Apart  from  article  51  (Inapplicable  to  the 
situation  here),  the  only  other  exception  to 
the  renunciation  of  the  "threat  or  use  of 
force"  by  member  states  Is  found  In  chapter 
VIII  of  the  charter  dealing  with  regional 
arrangements.  Article  53  of  said  chapter 
contains  two  paragraphs  of  particular 
significance: 

(a)  "The  Secxirtty  Council  shall,  where  ap- 
propriate, utilize  such  regional  arrangements 
or  agencies  for  enforcement  action  under  Its 
authority.  But  no  enforcement  action  shall 
be  taken  under  regional  arrangements  or  by 
regional  agencies  without  the  authorization 
of  the  Security  Council,  with  the  exception  of 
measures  against  an  enemy  state,  as  defined 
in  paragraph  2  of  this  article."  (Ch.Vn,  art. 
53(1).) 

Paragraph  two  of  that  article  provides: 

(b)  "The  term  enemy  state  as  used  in  para- 
graph 1  of  this  article  applies  to  any  state 
which  during  the  Second  World  War  has 
been  an  enemy  of  any  signatory  of  the  pres- 
ent charter." 

With  respect  to  regional  arrangements 
therefore,  it  Is  clear  that  no  enforcement 
action  may  be  undertaken  without  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Security  CouncU  of  the 
United  Nations,  save  and  except  In  only  one 
Instance;  against  any  state  which,  during 
World  War  11,  was  an  enemy  of  any  of  the 
charter,-^  to  wit.  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan. 
Since  Vietnam  was  manifestly  not  an  "enemy 
state"  within  the  purview  of  article  53(b). 
enforcement  action  under  SEATO  Is  unau- 
thorized and  cannot  be  justified  In  view  of 
the  express  restrictions  set  out  under  article 
53(a)  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

In  summary,  the  United  Nations  Charter 
obligates  all  of  lu  signatory  members  to  re- 
frain from  the  threat  or  use  of  force,  and 
only  the  Security  CouncU  (apart  from  the 
residual  authority  (see  footnote  4)  granted 
tke  Get«ral  Assembly  under  the  "uniting  for 
peace"  resolution)  Is  authorized  to  deter- 
mine the  existence  of  any  threat  to  the  peace, 
breach  of  the  peace  or  act  of  aggression  and 
to  determine  the  measures  to  be  taken  to 
maintain  or  restore  International  peace.  To 
these  salient  provisions,  there  are  only  two 
exceptions:  the  first,  the  right  to  self-de- 
fense If  an  armed  attack  occurs  against  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations;  and.  the 
second,   the   right   of   nations   to   enter   Into 


"The  reason  for  this  exception  appears 
cle«r.  When  the  charter  was  signed  In  San 
Francisco  on  Jtxne  26.  1945.  peace  treaties 
had  not  yet  been  finally  signed  by  the  aUIed 
nations  with  each  of  the  snemy  statee.  Rep- 
arations, sanctions,  territorial  changes,  had 
not  then  been  flnallaed.  And  so.  In  order  to 
permit  necessary  flexlbUlty  In  these  respects, 
thle  sharply  limited  exception,  permitting  ac- 
tion against  an  enemy  state  In  World  War  n 
bf  fta  aUled  government,  was  spelled  out. 
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appropriate  "regional  arrangemenU."  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  provUlon  that  no  en- 
forcement action  shall  be  Uken  under  such 
arrangemenU  without  the  authorization  of 
the  Security  Council,  the  only  exception  to 
the  latter  requirement  being  with  respect  to 
measures  against  an  enemy  state,  as  defined 
In  the  charter. 

We  have  shown  that  none  of  the  afore- 
stated  exceptions  can  be  invoked  by  the  U  S. 
Government  with  respect  to  lu  conduct  In 
Vietnam.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  fun- 
damental requirements  of  the  United  Nation* 
Charter  with  respect  to  the  renunciation  of 
force  and  the  threat  of  force  are  directly 
applicable  to  the  actions  of  the  United 
States. 

One  other  noteworthy  charter  provision  Is 
article  103  which  subordinates  all  regional 
and  treaty  compacts  to  the  United  Nation* 
Chaiter. 

"In  the  event  of  a  conflict  between  the 
obligations  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  under  the  present  charter  and  their 
obligations  under  any  other  International 
agreement,  their  obligations  under  the  pres- 
ent charter  shall  prevail."  (Ch.  XVI  art 
103.)  ' 

This  supremacy  clause  was  drafted  to  meet 
the  predictable  reassertlon  of  dominance  by 
the  great  powers  within  their  respective 
geographic  zones  or  hemispheres.  Because 
of  the  unhappy  history  of  a  world  frag- 
mented by  such  "spheres  of  Influence."  the 
supremacy  clause  and  the  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  force  under  regional  agreements 
emerge  as  limitations  upon  the  superpower* 
even  within  their  own  geographic  zones.  It 
Is  slgnlflcant  that  the  United  States  not 
only  accepted  these  limitations,  but  actively 
supported  their  Incorporation  within  the 
charter.!' 


"  Hearings  on  U  JJ.  Charter,  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  VS.  Senate,  79th  Cong. 
1st  sess.,  supra,  n.  6.  at  p.  306. 

On  May  15.  1945.  Secretary  of  State  Stet- 
tmius  Issued  a  statement  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference  regarding  the  Act  of  Cha- 
pultepec  vls-a-vIs  the  United  Nation*  or- 
ganization which  declared  (so  far  as  here 
pertinent):  hearings  on  UJT.  Charter,  op. 
clt.,  p.  306: 

"As  a  result  of  discussions  with  a  number 
of  Interested  delegations,  proposals  will  be 
made  to  clarify  In  the  charter  the  relation- 
ship of  regional  agencies  and  coUectlve  ar- 
rangements to  the  world  organization. 

"These  proposals  will — 

"1.  Recognize  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  world  organization  In  all  enforcement 
action. 

"2.  Recognize  that  the  Inherent  right  of 
self-defense,  either  Individual  or  collective, 
remains  unimpaired  In  case  the  Security 
Council  does  not  maintain  International 
peace  and  security  and  an  armed  attack 
against  a  member  state  occurs.  Any  meas- 
ures of  self-defense  shall  Immediately  be 
reported  to  the  Security  Council  and  shall 
In  no  way  affect  the  authority  and  responsl- 
bUlty  of  the  Council  under  the  charter  to 
take  at  any  time  such  action  as  It  may  deem 
necessary  to  maintain  or  restore  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

"3.  Make  more  clear  that  regional  agencies 
will  be  looked  to  as  an  important  way  of 
settling  local  disputes  by  peaceful  mean*." 
The  first  point  is  already  dealt  with  by 
the  provision  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  pro- 
poeals  (ch.  Vm,  sec.  C.  par.  2)  which  pro- 
vides that  no  enforcement  action  will  be 
taken  by  regional  agencies  without  the 
authorization  of  the  Security  Council.  It  U 
not  proposed  to  change  this  language. 

The  second  point  wUI  be  dealt  with  by  as 
addition  to  -hapter  VIII  of  a  new  section 
su  betan  ti  aU    as  f oUo ws : 

"NotiLi^i  In  this  chapter  impairs  the  in- 
herent right  of  self-defense,  either  Indlvld- 
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Article  103  makes  clear  that  the  obligations 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  prevail  vls-a- 
Ti*  the  obligations  of  the  SEATO  treaty. 
Indeed,  article  VI  of  the  SEATO  expressly 
recognizes  the  supremacy  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  (see  sec.  11,  Infra).  Moreover 
the  frequent  citation  by  President  Johnson 
of  the  pledges  given  by  Presidents  Elsen- 
hower, Kennedy,  and  himself  to  aid  South 
Vietnam  afford  no  Justification  for  U.S.  Inter- 
vention in  Vietnam."  In  the  first  place, 
these  pledges  or  commitments  do  not  even 
have  the  status  of  treaties,  for  these  Presi- 
dential pledges  have  not  been  ratified  by  the 
Senate.  And  even  If  these  Presidential 
pledges  had  been  solemnly  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  any  obligations  thereunder  must 
yield  to  the  obligations  Imposed  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter  by  virtue  of  the 
supremacy  clause  embodied  In  article  103. 
Nor  would  the  Illegality  of  U.S.  Intervention 
m  Vietnam  be  altered  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  Saigon  regime  may  have  Invited  the 
United  States  to  assim^e  Its  role  In  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.  The  supremacy  clause  of  the 
charter  manifestly  prevails  and  cannot  l>e 
annulled  by  mutual  agreement  of  third 
parties. 

It  Is  by  virtue  of  the  supremacy  clause 
that  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  has  called  the  world's  attention  to 
the  emasculation  of  the  authority  of  the 
United  Nations  resulting  from  actions  taken 
by  regional  agencies  without  reference  to 
the  Security  CoxmcU. 

We  believe  that  any  fair  study  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  will  afllrm  the  ob- 
•ervatlons  of  Prof.  Lewis  Henkln,  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  when  he  speaks  "of  the 
law  of  the  charter": 

"So  far  as  It  purports  to  prescribe  for  the 
conduct  of  nations.  It  consists,  basically,  of 
one  principle:  Except  In  self-defense  against 
armed  attack,  members  must  refrain  from 
the    threat    or    use    of    force    against    other 


ual  or  coUectlve,  In  the  event  that  the  Secu- 
rity Council  does  not  maintain  International 
peace  and  security  and  an  armed  attack 
against  a  member  state  occurs.  Measures 
taken  in  the  exercise  of  this  right  shall  be 
Immediately  reported  to  the  Security  Council 
and  shall  not  in  any  way  affect  the  authority 
and  responsibility  of  the  Security  Council 
under  this  charter  to  take  at  any  time  such 
action  as  It  may  deem  necessary  In  order  to 
maintain  or  restore  International  peace  and 
security." 

The  third  point  would  be  dealt  with  by 
Inclusion  of  a  speclflc  reference  to  regional 
agencies  or  arrangements  In  chapter  VIII, 
sec.  A,  par.  3,  describing  the  methods  whereby 
parties  to  a  dispute  should,  flret  of  all,  seek 
a  peaceful  solution  by  means  of  their  own 
choice. 

The  United  States  delegation  believes  that 
proposals  as  above  outlined  If  adopted  by  the 
Conference  would,  with  the  other  relevant 
provisions  of  the  projected  charter,  make 
possible  a  useful  and  effective  Integration  of 
regional  systems  of  cooperation  with  the 
world  system  of  International  security. 

This  applies  with  particular  signlflCEince 
to  the  long  established  Inter-Amerlcan  sys- 
tem. 

"President  Johnson,  In  his  news  confer- 
ence of  July  28,  1965,  declared: 

"Moreover,  we  are  In  Vietnam  to  fulfill  one 
of  the  most  solemn  pledges  of  the  American 
Nation.  Three  Presidents — President  Elsen- 
hower. President  Kennedy,  and  your  present 
President — over  11  years  have  cornmltted 
themselves  and  have  promised  to  help  de- 
fend this  small  and  valiant  nation"  (Presi- 
dential Documents,  vol.  1,  No.  1.  p.  15). 
President  Elsenhower  has  stated  that  his 
administration  had  made  no  commitment  to 
South  Vietnam  "In  terms  of  military  support 
on  programs  whatsoever"  (the  New  York 
Times.  Aug.  18.  1965,  p.  1). 
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SUtes  •  •  •  the  rule  of  the  charter  against 
unilateral  force  In  International  relations  Is 
the  essence  of  any  meaningful  concept  of 
law  between  nations  and  the  foxmdatlon  on 
which  rests  all  other  attempts  to  regulate 
International  behavior.  It  Is  a  rule  which  all 
nations  have  accepted  and  which  all  have  a 
common  Interest  essential  to  law."  " 

It  app>ears  difficult  to  escape  the  conclu- 
sion therefore.  In  the  light  of  the  aforesaid, 
that  the  action  of  the  U.S.  Government  in 
Vietnam  controvenes  essential  provisions  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  VB.  Gov- 
ernment has  decided  for  Itself  to  use  armed 
forces  In  South  Vietnam  and  to  bomb  North 
Vietnam  without  authorization  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  or  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  failure  of  the 
United  States  to  honor  Its  obligations  under 
the  United  Nations  Charter  Is  a  regrettable 
but  Inescapable  conclusion  which  we  as  law- 
yers have  been  compelled  to  reach.  We,  as 
lawyers,  urge  our  President  to  accept  the  ob- 
ligations for  International  behavior  placed 
upon  us  by  our  signature  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter. 

//.  The  United  States  in  Vietnam:  The  1954 
Geneva  Accords  and  the  SEATO  Treaty 

Officials  of  the  U.S.  Government  have 
nevertheless  asserted,  on  different  occasions, 
that  the  actions  of  the  United  States  in  Viet- 
nam are  consistent  with  the  U.S.  duties  and 
obligations  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  sanctioned  by  the  treaty  creat- 
ing the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
(SEATO)."  The  conduct  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  been  Justified  as  support  of  a 
legitimate  government  defending  Itself 
against  Insurrection  from  within  and  aggres- 
sion from  without.  We  have  demonstrated 
above  that  even  if  this  latter  position  were 
accepted  on  Its  face,  unilateral  conclusions 
and  actions  taken  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  basis  of  such  con- 
clusions are  violative  of  the  firm  obligations 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  let  the  matter  rest  with  this 
assertion,  but  proceed  to  an  examination  of 
the  validity  of  the  claims  made  by  the  UJ3. 
Government  In  support  of  Its  conduct  In 
Vietnam. 

The  Geneva  agreement  under  which  the 
war  between  Vietnam  and  the  French  was 
terminated,  effected  the  division  of  Vietnam 
Into  north  and  south,  at  the  17th  parallel. 
The  said  "agreement  on  the  cessation  of  hoe- 
tllltles In  Vietnam,"  entered  Into  In  Geneva 
on  July  20.  1954.  provided  that  the  division 
of  Vietnam  at  the  17th  parallel  was  only  "a 
provisional  military  demarcation  line,"  on 
either  side  of  which  the  opposing  forces 
could  be  "regrouped" — "the  forces  of  the 
Peoples  Army  of  Vietnam  to  the  north  of  the 


•=  Henklns,  In  57  "American  Society  of  In- 
ternational Law  Proceedings,"  1963,  supra, 
n.  6,  at  p.  148.  See  also  in  further  explication 
of  Professor  Henkln's  succinct  conclusion: 
Statements  of  Hon.  Edward  R.  Stettlnlus,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  State,  the  testimony  of  Senator 
MllUkln,  and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Pasvolsky, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  International  Organization  and  Security 
Affairs,  In  hearings  on  U.N.  Charter,  Com- 
mittee on  Forelg^n  Relations,  U.S.  Senate, 
79th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  supra,  n.  8,  at  pp.  34- 
147,  210,  95-100  and  304-307;  Jessup,  "A 
Modern  Law  of  Nations"  (1947);  Proclama- 
tion of  Athens  and  Declaration  of  General 
Principles  for  a  World  Rule  of  Law,  adopted 
by  the  First  World  Conference  on  World 
Peace  Through  Law,  Athens.  Greece,  July  6, 
1963;  Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton,  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations,  State  De- 
partment Bulletin,  vol.  XLIX,  No.  1278,  Dec. 
23,  1963,  pp.  978-979. 

"Geneva  Conf.  Doc.  No.  IC/42/Rev.  2,  In  1 
"American  Foreign  Policy";  1950-55  Basic 
Etocuments  750;  New  York  Times,  July  24. 
1954,  p.  4. 


line  and  the  forces  of  the  French  Union  to 
the  south"  (ch.  I,  art.  1 ) ." 

The  Geneva  agreement  makes  plain  that 
the  division  of  the  17th  parallel  was  to  be 
temporary  and  a  step  In  the  prep>araUon  for 
a  general  election  to  elect  a  government  for 
a  unified  nation.  Pending  such  election, 
"civil  administration  in  each  regrouping  zone 
[was  to]  be  In  the  hands  of  the  piarty  whoee 
forces  are  to  lae  regrouped  there"  [art 
14(a)  1. 

The  day  after  the  aforesaid  cease-flre 
agreement  was  entered  Into,  representatives 
of  Cambodia,  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  (Vletmlnh),  Laos,  France,  the  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  China,  the  U.S.S  R.,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  afllrmed  The  Final  Declara- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Conference  on  the  Prob- 
lems of  Restoring  Peace  In  Indochina.  July 
21,  1954."  The  declaration  emphasized  that 
the  north-south  division  was  solely  a  means 
of  ending  the  military  conflict  and  not  the 
creation  of  any  political  or  territorial  boimd- 
ary.     Article  6  of  the  declaration  stated: 

"The  Conference  recognizes  that  the  essen- 
tial purpose  of  the  agreement  relating  to 
Vietnam  Is  to  settle  military  questions  with 
a  view  to  ending  hostilities  and  that  the 
military  demarcation  line  is  provisional  and 
shall  not  In  any  way  be  Interpreted  as  con- 
stituting a  i>olltlcal  or  territorial  boundary." 

This  constitutes  a  recognition  of  the  his- 
torical fact  that  Vietnam  is  a  single  nation, 
divided  Into  two  zones  only  temporarily  for 
administrative  purpoees  pending  an  election. 
This  being  so,  the  action  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese In  aiding  the  South  Vietnamese,  to 
the  extent  that  It  has  taken  place,  neither 
affects  the  character  of  the  war  as  a  civil 
war  nor  constitutes  foreign  Intervention.  It 
cannot  be  considered  an  armed  attack  by  one 
nation  on  another. 

The  United  States  Is  In  fact  a  foreign  na- 
tion vls-a-vls  Vietnam;  North  Vietnam  Is 
not.  The  latter  by  the  Geneva  agreement 
was  to  participate  In  an  election  not  to  de- 
termine whether  North  and  South  Vietnam 
should  be  united,  but  to  select  a  government 
of  the  nation  of  Vietnam,  constituting  all  of 
Vietnam — north,  south,  east,  and  west.  It 
was  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Diem 
regime  and  the  subsequent  "governments" 
of  the  south,  supported  by  the  United 
States,  to  participate  In  such  elections  that 
opened  the  door  to  the  present  conflict. 


"  It  Is  relevant  to  note  that  at  the  time 
this  provision  was  agreed  upon,  the  Vlet- 
mlnh occupied  all  but  a  few  "Islands"  of  ter- 
ritory to  the  north  of  the  17th  parallel  as 
well  as  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  ter- 
ritory south  of  that  line.  See  map  showing 
areas  of  South  Vietnam  under  Vletmlnh  con- 
trol at  end  of  May  1953  In  Henri  Navarre. 
"Agonle  de  L'Indo-Chlne"  (1953-54)  (Paris. 
1956)  p.  37.  Thus,  by  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ment the  Vletmlnh  gave  up  substantial  areas 
of  territory  In  what  Is  now  called  South  Viet- 
nam. 

An  article  In  the  New  Republic,  May  22, 
1965,  p,  29,  by  the  Honorable  Henry  W.  Edger- 
ton,  senior  circuit  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  bril- 
liantly delineates  the  provisional  character  of 
the  "Government"  of  South  Vietnam  and 
casts  doubt  on  the  juridical  claim  to  the 
existence  of  that  government. 

"  See  "Further  Documents  Relating  to  the 
Discussion  of  Indo-Chlna  at  the  Geneva 
Conference"  June  16-July  21,  1954  (London) 
(Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office.  Cmd  9239), 
1954  (referred  to  as  "Geneva  Accords".) 
The  French-sponsored  Bao  Dal  regime,  which 
w:i6  not  endowed  as  yet  with  any  real  politi- 
cal substance,  did  not  sign  the  Geneva  ac- 
cord; not  until  1956  did  France  relinquish 
control  over  South  Vietnam;  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  was  proclaimed  on  Oct.  26,  1955, 
but  French  troopw  were  not  completely  evac- 
uated from  the  country  until  Nov.  1,  1956. 
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It  wu  mlao  sUtcd  in  the  decUntlon  that 
the  dear  objective  of  eettllng  poUtlc&l  prob- 
lema  and  unifying  the  nation  wa«  to  be  by 
meaoe  o*  free  general  electlone.  Article  7 
of  tbe^declaratlon  provided : 

"Tlif  Conference  declare*  that  so  far  aa 
Vietnam  U  concerned,  the  settlement  of 
political  problema  effected  on  the  baaU  of 
reepect  for  the  principle*  of  Independence, 
unity  and  terrttorlai  Integrity,  shall  permit 
the  Vletnameae  people  to  enjoy  the  funda- 
mental freedoms,  guaranteed  by  democratic 
Inatitutiozu  aatabllshed  a«  a  result  of  free 
general  elections  by  secret  ballot.  In  order 
to  Insure  tiiat  siilDclent  progress  in  the 
rMtoratlon  of  peace  has  been  made,  and 
that  all  the  necessary  conditions  obtain  for 
fre«  expression  of  the  national  will.  naUonal 
elections  aluUl  be  held  In  July  1966.  under 
the  Buperrlslon  of  an  International  oom- 
mlMlon."  '• 

The  reference  to  "national  elections"  re- 
inforces the  evidence  of  the  historical  status 
of  Vietnam  as  a  single  nation.  To  present 
the  picture,  as  the  United  States  repeatedly 
has  done,  as  though  North  Vietnam  were 
an  Interloper  having  no  organic  relationship 
to  South  Vietnam  U  to  Ignore  both  the  ap- 
plicable legal  principle*  and  treaties  and  the 
facts  of  history. 

Although  the  United  States  participated 
In  the  discussion  leading  up  to  the  Geneva 
accords.  It  did  not  sign  the  nnal  declaration. 
Instead,  the  VS.  Government,  through  Its 
Under  Secretary  of  SUte,  Walter  Bedell 
Smith,  made  it*  own  unilateral  declara- 
tion »  on  July  31.  1964.  In  this  declaraUon, 
the  United  SUte*  took  note  of  the  Geneva 
agreemenu  and  declared  that  the  United 
SUte*  would  "refrain  from  threat  or  the  use 
of  force  to  disturb  them.  In  accordance 
with  article  3(4)  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  NaUona  dealing  with  the  obligation 
of  member*  to  refJ-aln  In  their  International 
relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force- 
Referring  to  free  elections  In  Vietnam  the 
United  States  declaraUon  sUted: 

"In  the  case  of  nations  now  divided 
against  their  will,  we  shall  continue  to  seek 
to  achieve  unity  through  elections  super- 
vised by  the  United  Nations  to  Insure  that 
they  are  conducted  fairly."  n 

Thu*  the  United  States  recognized  the 
*act  that  Vietnam  was  a  single  nation. 
Nevertheles*  the  Justification  of  United 
SUte*  policy  today  Ignore*  this  admitted 
fact.  The  United  States  persist*  in  Its  denial 
that  It  U  intervening  in  a  civil  war.  It  seeks 
to  Justify  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
by  the  United  Bute*  on  the  basis  that  North 
Vietnam  1*  a  foreign  aggressor  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Nor  U  this  aU.  The  United  State*  further 
pledged  "that  it  will  not  Join  in  any  ar- 
rangement which  wUl  hinder"  the  reunifica- 
tion of  Vietnam,  and  concluded  with  the 
hope  that: 

"The  agreement  wiU  permit  Cambodia. 
Lao*,  and  Vietnam  to  play  their  part.  In  full 
Independence  and  sovereignty  In  the  peaceful 


"Note  that  article  7  stipulates  that  the 
election*  were  to  be  antecedent  to  and  a 
necessary  condition  for  the  "fundamental 
freedom*,  guaranteed  by  democratic  Institu- 
tions" and  that  the  elections  were  to  be  held 
"in  order  to  insure  •  •  •  that  aU  the  neces- 
sary conditions  obutn  for  free  expreasion 
of  the  national  wUl."  ThU  particular  por- 
tion of  the  Geneva  accord  has  frequenUy 
been  quot«d  out  of  context,  with  the  key 
phraae*  In  reTerae  order,  in  order  to  Justify 
the  refuaal  to  hold  election*  on  the  grounds 
that  tfa*  nceaaHkry  condition*  did  not  exl*t. 

-am  ••Sxtract*  rro«a  Verbatim  Record*  of 
Bfhth  nenary  SaaBloa."  OeneTa  accord*. 

"Nowhere  is  it*  own  declaration  did  the 
TTnltMl  autea  recocnlae  the  pollUcal  parti- 
tion of  Vietnam:  InaoTar  a*  it  referred  to  the 
country,  it  daelfnated  It  a*  "Vietnam,"  not 
"South  Vlatnam"  and  "Hbcth  Vietnam. - 


community  of  nation*,  and  will  enable  the 
peoples  of  the  area  to  determine  their  own 
future." 

No  election  was  ever  held  pursuant  to  the 
Geneva  accords,  although  both  the  Interna- 

{ional  Control  Commission  (composed  of 
ndla,  Poland,  and  Canada)  and  the  United 
Nations  announced  readiness  to  suijervlse 
such  elections.  South  Vietnam  announced 
that  It  did  not  regard  Itself  obliged  to  take 
part  In  the  elections  because  the  participa- 
tion of  North  Vietnam  would  render  such 
elections  not  free,  a  position  apparently  sup- 
ported by  the  State  Department.^  In  1955, 
following  the  Geneva  accords,  then  Prime 
Minister  of  State  Diem  repudiated  the  Gene- 
va agreements  and  refused  to  hold  the  elec- 
tions. Former  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower. In  his  memoirs,  suggests  a  further 
reason  for  Dlem's  refusal  to  hold  elections 
pursuant  to  the  Geneva  accords: 

"I  have  never  talked  or  corresponded  with 
a  person  knowledgeable  In  Indo  Chinese  af- 
fairs who  did  not  agree  that  had  elections 
been  held  at  the  tune  of  the  fighting  pos- 
sibly 80  percent  of  the  population  would 
have  voted  for  the  Communist  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
as  their  leader  rather  than  Chief  of  State  Bao 
Dal."'" 

The  consequences  of  the  repudiation  of 
the  Geneva  accords  were  delineated  by  Sen- 
ator Ernbst  Gsptntng  in  a  speech  to  the 
Senate  on  April  9.  1965 : 

"That  civil  war  began — let  me  repeat,  be- 
cause this  Is  crucial  to  the  Issue — when  the 
Diem  regime — at  our  urging — refused  to 
carry  out  the  provision  contained  In  the 
Geneva  Agreement  of  1964  to  hold  elections 
for  the  reimlficatlon  of  Vietnam.  That  was 
one  of  the  underlying  conditions  of  the 
Geneva  agreement.  The  civil  war  began 
and  has  continued  with  Intens'.fled  fury  ever 
since  •  •  •  For  over  800  years,  before  Its 
conquest  by  France.  Vietnam  was  a  united 
country.  After  defeating  the  French  In 
1954.  the  Vietnamese  went  to  the  conference 
table  at  Geneva,  agreeing  to  a  settlement 
only  on  condition  that  reunification  elections 
be  held.  Yet.  nowhere  in  President  John- 
son's speech  of  April  7.  1965,  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  is  there  held  out  a  hope  of  ulti- 
mate reunification  of  Vietnam.  He  con- 
ditioned the  ultimate  peace  "upon  an  inde- 
pendent South  Vietnam  Instead'." 

In  view  of  all  of  the  aforesaid,  the  assump- 
tions and  Justlflc.itlons  for  our  governmental 
policy  In  Vietnam  do  not  appear  to  have 
support,  either  in  law  or  In  fact.  The  con- 
duet    of    the    U.S    Government    In    Vietnam 


"See.  Queetlon  No  7.  "Questions  and 
Answers  on  Vietnam."  Department  of  State 
publication  No  7724.  August  1964.  p  8.  See 
also  footnote  19.  George  McT  Kahln  and 
John  W.  Lewis,  professors  of  government  at 
Cornell  University,  in  their  article.  "The 
United  States  In  Vietnam,"  which  appeared 
in  the  June  1965  Issue  of  the  Bulletin  of 
Atomic  Scientists,  note  (op.  cit.  p.  31 )  : 

"When  on  July  16.  1956,  the  Diem  govern- 
ment announced,  with  American  backing, 
that  it  would  defy  the  provision  calling  for 
national  elections.  It  violated  a  central  con- 
dition which  had  made  the  Geneva  accords 
acceptable  to  the  Vletmlnh.  Regardless  of 
what  sophistry  has  been  employed  to  demon- 
strate otherwise.  In  encouraging  this  move 
the  United  States  departed  from  the  posi- 
tion taken  In  its  own  unllater!\l  declaration. 
And  France  In  acquiescing  abandoned  the 
responsibility  which  she  had  unequivocally 
accepted  a  year  earlier." 

(Citing — Allan  B.  Cole,  ed.,  "Conflict  in 
lado-Chlna  and  Internauonal  Repercus- 
sions." a  documentory  history.  1945-1955 
(Ithaca,  NT.)  1956,  pp.  326-228:  and  Donald 
Lancaster.  "The  Emancipation  of  French 
Indo-Chlna"   (Oxford.  1961).  pp.  370-372. 

"Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  "Mandate  for 
Change:  The  White  House  Years.  1953-1966" 
(London.  1963).  p,  372, 
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appears  plainly  to  violate  the  terms  of  the 
Geneva  accords  and  to  repudiate  solemn 
pledges  to  "refrain  from  the  threat  or  the 
use  of  force"  to  disturb  the  Geneva  accords. 

Moreover,  nothing  In  the  provlslotu.  of  the 
Southeast  Asian  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
would  appear  to  Justify  the  conduct  of  the 
U,S,  Government  In  Vietnam.  The  SEATO 
Treaty  was  signed  in  Manila  some  7  weeks 
after  the  signing  of  the  Geneva  Agreement 
on  the  Cessation  of  Hoatilitles  In  Vietnam 
The  SEATO  Treaty  became  effective  in 
February  1955.  following  the  treaty  ratifica- 
tion by  eight  member  states — the  United 
States,  Prance.  Great  Britain,  Australia,  New 
Zealand.  Thailand.  Paklstai..  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands, 

By  the  preamble  and  by  article  I  of  the 
SEATO  Treaty,  the  parties  acceded  to  the 
principles  and  supremacy  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  In  accordance  with  article 
103  thereof,  which  It  will  be  recalled,  pro- 
vldes  as  follows: 

"In  the  event  of  a  conflict  between  the 
obligations  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  under  the  present  charter  and  their 
obligations  under  any  other  International 
agreement,  their  obligations  under  the 
present  charter  shall   prevail," 

The  supremacy  of  this  provision  was  ex- 
pressly reiterated  by  the  eight  SEATO  na- 
tions under  article  VI  of  said  treatv,  in 
which  each  solemnly  agreed  that  the  SEATO 
Treaty: 

"•  •  •  does  not  affect  the  rights  and  ob- 
ligations of  any  of  the  parties  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  or  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  United  Nations  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security," 

The  key  provUlons  of  the  SEATO  Treaty 
are  to  be  found  in  article  TV,  Paragraph  1 
thereof  permits  the  use  of  force  by  one  or 
more  member  states  only  in  the  event  of 
"aggression  by  means  of  armed  attack,"  But 
where  the  integrity  or  inviolability  of  any 
territory  covered  by  the  treaty  Is  threat- 
ened "by  other  than  armed  attack"  or  "by 
any  fact  or  situation  which  might  endanger 
the  peace  of  the  area."  then,  paragraph  2  of 
article  rv  requires,  as  a  prerequisite  to  Inter- 
vention, that  "the  parties  shall  consult  Im- 
mediately in  order  to  agree  on  the  measures 
to  betaken, 

The  consent  of  all  eight  SEATO  nations 
was  originally  required  before  any  military 
action  under  article  IV  could  be  undertaken 
by  any  of  them  (New  York  'Hmes.  May  28, 
1963),  Later,  this  rule  was  modified  so  that 
action  could  be  undertaken  If  there  was  no 
dissenting  vote — i.e.,  an  abstention  would  not 
count  as  a  veto  (New  York  Times.  April  19. 
1964) .  At  the  last  two  annual  meetings  of 
the  Ministerial  Council  of  SEATO.  France 
has  refused  to  support  a  communique  pledg- 
ing SEATO  backing  for  South  Vietnam 
against  the  Vletcong  (New  York  Times.  April 
15-16.  1964;  May  3-6.  1965:  see  also,  Los 
Angelee  Times,  May  3-4,  1965),  It  would 
appear  that  with  the  threat  of  a  French 
veto  a  formal  SEATO  commitment  In  Viet- 
nam has  not  been  sought  by  the  United 
States.  However,  even  if  there  had  been 
unanimity  among  the  SEATO  nations,  the 
provisions  of  article  63  of  chapter  Vin  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  will   still   prevail: 

"But  no  enforcement  action  shall  be  taken 
under  regional  arrangements  or  by  regional 
agencies  without  the  authorisation  of  the 
Security  Coimcil.  •   •    •" 

Manifestly,  no  such  authorization  has  ever 
been  conferred,  either  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations,  or  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  from  which  it  follows  that 
American  action  in  Vietnam  clearly  cannot 
be  supported  by  reference  to  SEATO. 

So  long  as  the  United  SUte*  remains  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations,  our  right  to 
intervene  is  circumscribed  by  the  provisions 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  As  members 
of  SEATO.  our  right  to  intervene  Is  limited. 
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both  by  the  requirement  for  unanimity 
among  all  of  the  eight  treaty  nations  and, 
in  addition,  by  the  superseding  requirement 
of  article  63  of  chapter  vm  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  prohibiting  any  enforce- 
ment action  under  a  regional  arrangement 
without  the  authority  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, Our  Justification  for  acting  contrary 
to  our  solemn  obligations  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter  appears  tenuous  and  in- 
substantial. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
tbe  US,  Government  has  simply  acted  as  its 
own  Judge  of  its  own  interests  in  patent  dis- 
regard of  the  fundamental  law  embodied  In 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

///,  ConstitiLtional  aspects  of  United  States 
intervention  in  VietTiam 

This  disregard  of  the  rule*  of  the  charter, 
Inherent  In  U,S.  Intervention  in  Vietnam.  Is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  such  Inter- 
vention Is  also  violative  of  our  own  Consti- 
tution, Whatever  doubts  may  have  existed 
prior  to  the  President's  "Report  to  the  Na- 
tion Following  a  Review  of  U.S.  Policy  in 
Vietnam""  (set  out  at  his  news  conference 
on  July  28.  1966),  as  to  whether  U.S.  action 
in  Vietnam  constituted  the  conduct  of  a  war, 
the  President  In  that  report  made  it  ex- 
plicitly clear  that  "this  is  really  war,"  noting 
that  "our  fighting  strength"  was  being  raised 
from  75,000  to  125.000  "almost  inunedlately" 
and  that  "additional  forces  will  be  needed 
later,  and  they  will  be  sent  as  requested," 
Can  the  President's  conduct  be  squared  with 
our  Constitution  (apart  from  the  obligations 
Imposed  upon  member  states  by  the  United 
Nations  Charter)  ? 

It  is  the  genius  of  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem that  ours  Is  a  government  of  checks  and 
iKdances.  A  dangerous  concentration  of 
power  is  avoided  by  the  separation— In  Arti- 
cles I.  n.  and  ni  of  the  Constitution — of  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  powers. 
The  doctrine  of  "separation  of  powers"  Is 
fundamental  to.  and  Is  one  of  the  "great 
structural  principles  of  the  American  constl- 
tntlonal  system,""  The  Supreme  Court  has 
recently  characterlz.id  th's  "separation  of 
powers"  as  "a  bulwark  ao-ainst  tyranny." 
United  Stntes  v.  Brown.  —  U.S.  — ,  33  Law 
Week  4603  (June  7.  1965).  The  Supreme 
Court  had  earlier  said: 

"The  power  to  make  the  necessary  laws  Is 
In  Congress:  the  power  to  execute  in  the 
President.  Both  powers  imply  many  sub- 
ordinate powers.  Each  Includes  all  author- 
ity essential  to  Its  due  exercise.  But  neither 
can  the  President,  In  war  more  than  In  peace. 
Intrude  upon  the  proper  authority  of  Con- 
gress, nor  Congress  upon  the  proper  author- 
ity of  the  President."  Ex  parte  MllUgan,  4 
Wall  2,  139  (1866). 

Classically  stated  by  Blackstone  »•  and  de- 
rived from  Plato.  Aristotle.  Polybius,  Cicero, 
Mttchlavelll,  Harrington.  Locke,  and  Montes- 
quieu," this  constitutional  separation  of 
powers  was  deliberately  carried  over  by  the 
Pramers  into  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs, 
^r,  contrary  to  widely  held  assumptions, 
the  power  to  make  and  conduct  foreign  pol- 
icy Is  not  vested  exclusively  in  the  President, 
but  Is  divided  between  him  and  Congress, 


"Presidential  Documents,  vol.  1,  No,  1 
I  Aug,  2.  1965) ,  pp,  15-19,  See  also  State  De- 
partment bulletin,  April  26,  1965,  p.  606; 
State  Department  bulletin,  May  24,  1966,  pas- 
elm;  State  Department  bulletin.  May  31, 
1985,  p.  838.  Krock,  "By  Any  Other  Name,  It's 
Still  War."  New  York  Times,  June  10,  1966. 

■Corwln,  "The  President;  Office  and 
Powers"  (New  York,  1967),  p,  9, 

"Blackstone,  "CommenUrles  on  the  Law 
of  England,"  146  (7th  ed.  1776). 

"Cf,,  Sharp,  The  Classical  American  Doc- 
trine of  "Separation  of  Powers",  3  U.  of  Chi. 
L.  Rev.  385  (1935), 


with  each  endowed  with  complementary,  but 
separate  "  powers  and  responsibilities.'* 

Thus,  In  making  and  carrying  out  general 
foreign  policy.  Article  H,  Section  3  requires 
the  President  to  have  the  "Advice  and  Con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  make  Treaties,  pro- 
vided two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concur,"  And  the  President  also  requires  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  "appoint 
Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers  and 
Consuls." 

When  sUtecraft  falls  and  the  question  be- 
comes the  ultimate  one  of  war  or  peace,  the 
Constitution  Imposes  a  tight  rein  upon  the 
President,  His  participation  ends  at  the 
threshold  of  the  decision  whether  or  not  to 
declare  war.  Under  Article  I,  Section  8. 
Clause  11,  that  power  is  confided  exclusively 
to  the  Congress,"  There  Is  no  mention  erf 
the  President  in  connection  with  the  power 
to  "declare  war."  Under  the  Constitution, 
Congress  alone  must  make  this  decision.  The 
Clause  does  not  read  "on  recommendation  of 
the  President,"  nor  that  the  "President  with 
advice  and  consent  of  Congress  may  declare 
war."  As  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
James  Grafton  Rogers  has  observed  "The 
omission  Is  significant.  There  was  to  be  no 
war  unless  Congress  took  the  initiative," 
Rogers,  "World  Policing  and  The  Constitu- 
tion," p,  21  (Boston.  1946) . 

"Nothing  in  our  Constitution  is  plainer 
than  that  declaration  of  war  is  entrusted 
only  to  Congress,"  Yotingstown  Sheet  and 
Tuhe  Company  v,  Saioyer,  343  U.S.  579.  643 
(1952)   (Jackson,  J,). 

That  the  President  lacks  constitutional 
power  to  make  war  is  underscored  by  the 
historic  statement  made  by  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  on  the  night  of  April  2,  1917 
when  he  addressed  the  Congress  in  a  Joint 
session : 

"I  have  called  the  Congress  into  extraordi- 
nary session  because  there  are  serious,  very 
serious,  choices  of  policy  to  be  made,  and 
made  immediately,  which  It  was  neither  right 
nor  constitutionally  permissible  that  I 
should  assume  the  responsibility  of 
making,"  "^ 


»  "One  of  the  most  striking  facts  in  the 
Institutional  philosophic  history  of  the 
United  States  (is)  that  the  legislative-execu- 
tive quarrels  during  the  colonial  period  con- 
vinced the  colonists  of  the  desirability  of  a 
{separation  of  powers  rather  than  a  union 
of  powers,"  Wright  "Consensus  and  Con- 
tinuity," p.  17  (Boston.  1958) , 

"The  doctrine  of  separated  powers  is  im- 
plemented by  a  number  of  constitutional 
provisions,  some  of  which  entrust  certain 
Jobs  exclusively  to  certain  branches,  while 
others  say  that  a  given  task  is  not  to  be 
performed  by  a  given  branch."  United 
States  v.  Brown,  supra — U,S.  at  p,  — ,  33  Law 
Week,  at  p.  4605. 

"  Story.  "Commentaries  on  the  Constltu- 
tl*E."  (Boston,  1833) ,  passim,  Dahl,  "Congress 
and  Foreign  Policy"  (New  Haven,  Conn,, 
1950) ;  Robinson,  "Congress  and  Foreign 
Pollcy-Maklng :  A  Study  In  Legislative  In- 
fluence and  Initiative"  (111..  1962). 

«>  Article  I,  Section  8,  Clause  11  of  the  Con- 
stitution reads: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  Power — 
•  •  •  •  * 

"To  declare  War,  grant  Lettars  of  Marque 
and  Reprisal,  and  make  Rules  concerning 
Capttires  on  Land  and  Water;" 
"President  Wilson  went  on  to  say: 
"With  a  profound  sense  of  the  solemn 
and  even  tragical  character  of  the  step  I  am 
taking  and  of  the  grave  responsibilities  which 
It  Involves,  but  in  unhesitating  obedience 
to  what  I  deem  my  cot«tltutlonal  duty,  I 
advise  that  the  Congress  declare  the  recent 
course  of  the  Imperial  German  Government 
to  be  in  fact  nothing  less  than  war  agaliist 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  United 


President  Franklin  Roosevelt  also  heeded 
his  constitutional  responsibilities  and  was 
also  mindful  and  sensitive  of  the  consti- 
tutional limitations  applicable  to  the  Pres- 
ident when,  before  a  Joint  session  of  the  Con- 
gress on  December  7,  1941,  he  requested  the 
Congress  for  a  declaration  of  war  following 
Pearl  Habor, 

The  decision  to  place  the  responsibility  for 
declaring  war  exclusively  In  Congress  as  the 
direct  representative  of  the  people,  and  not 
even  to  provide  for  the  President's  partici- 
pation in  that  decision  was  a  moet  deliberate 
one  by  the  Framers. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  had  been 
urged  to  rest  the  power  to  declare  war,  the 
"last  resort  of  sovereigns,  ultima  ratio 
regum.'  In  the  executive,  or,  alternatively,  in 
the  Se:iate,  3  Story.  "Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution,"  par,  1166,  The  argumenta 
were  made  that  "large  bodies  necessarily 
move  slowly"  and  "despatch,  secresy,  and 
vigor  are  often  indispensable,  and  always 
useful  towards  success."    Story,  Ibid. 

When  the  issue  was  debated  at  the  Con- 
vention, Mr,  Gerry  stated  that  he  "never  ex- 
pected to  hear  In  a  republic  a  motion  to  em- 
power the  Executive  alone  to  declare  war." 
Madison  and  Gerry  "moved  to  insert  'declare,' 
striking  out  'make'  war;  leaving  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive the  power  to  repeal  sudden  attacks." 
The  motion  carried,  Parrand  ed,.  "Record* 
of  the  Federal  Convention"  (New  Haven. 
1911),II,  pp,  31&-319," 

Nowhere  In  the  debates  is  there  support 
for  the  view  that  the  President  can  wag*  a 
war  or  "commit"  our  Nation  to  the  waging 
of  a  war.  On  the  contrary,  warmaking  was 
to  be  a  purely  legislative  prerogative.  The 
only  use  of  force  without  a  declaration  of 
war  that  was  contemplated  as  the  debates 
clearly  show,  was  "to  repel  sudden  attacks."  ■ 

These  constitutional  provisions  that  only 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  declare  war 


States;  that  It  formally  accept  the  status  of 
belligerent  which  has  thus  been  thrust  upon 
It;  and  that  It  take  immediate  steps  not 
oYily  to  put  the  country  In  a  more  thorough 
State  of  defense  but  also  to  exert  all  Ite 
power  and  employ  all  Ita  resources  to  bring 
the  Government  of  the  German  Empire  to 
terms  and  end  the  war." 

""The  Framers  concluded  and  provided 
','that  the  i>ower  of  declaring  war  Is  not  only 
the  highest  sovereign  prerogative;  but  that 
It  Is  in  Ite  own  nature  and  effecte  so  critical 
and  calamitous,  that  It  requires  the  utmost 
deliberation,  and  the  successive  review  of  all 
the  councils  of  the  nation.  War,  In  Ite  best 
estate,  never  falls  to  Impose  upon  the  people 
the  most  burdensome  taxes,  and  personal 
sufferings.  It  is  always  injurious  and  some- 
times subversive  of  the  great  commercial, 
manufacturing,  and  agricultural  intereeta. 
Nay.  It  always  Involves  the  prosperity,  and 
not  Infrequently  the  existence  of  a  nation. 
It  Is  sometimes  fatal  to  public  liberty  Itself, 
by  introducing  a  spirit  of  military  glory, 
which  Is  ready  to  follow,  wherever  a  eucces- 
slve  commander  will  lead;  and  In  a  republic 
whose  institutions  are  essentially  founded 
on  the  basis  of  peace,  there  Is  infinite  danger 
that  war  will  find  It  both  imbecile  In  de- 
fense, and  eager  for  contest.  Indeed,  the 
history  of  republic*  has  but  too  fatally 
proved,  that  they  are  too  ambitious  of  mili- 
tary fame  and  conquest,  and  too  easily  de- 
voted to  the  views  of  demagogs,  who  flatter 
their  pride  and  betray  their  interesta.  It 
should  therefore  be  difficult  in  a  republic  to 
declare  war;  but  not  to  make  peace."  Story 
op.  cIt..  I  1166. 

"  Manifestly  the  residuary  power  left  to  the 
President — "to  repel  sudden  attack"  con- 
templated attacks  on  the  country's  geo- 
graphical territory — not  "sudden  attacks"  in 
far-off  lands,  such  as  southeast  Asia.  Of. 
Tonkin  Bay  Joint  Resolution  of  Aug.  6-7, 
1964,  discussed  in  section  IV,  infra. 
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and  that  CongnM  bu  tbe  sole  responalbUlty 
to  ralM  and  aupport  tb«  armies,  to  provide 
for  a  navy,  and  to  ImpoM  the  taxea  to  provide 
Um  fuiMla  to  carry  on  a  war,  r«flect9d  a  pro- 
found dlatrust  of  executive  autborlty  and  a 
correapoMUnf  reliance  upon  the  leglalature 
aa  the  Inatrxunent  for  the  declaionmaklng  in 
tbla  vital  area.  Bemla.  "The  Diplomacy  of 
tba  Amertoan  ItovoluUon"  (New  York,  1B86) , 
pp.  39-35. 

Thaaa  prorlalaca  reflectad  thlnga  painfully 
learned  during  the  early  colonUl  period, 
wb«n  every  major  luropean  war  had  Ita 
counterpart  on  the  American  frontlera.  The 
OoloxilM  were  tharvfore  determined  to  end 
the  imperial  authority  to  decide  for  them 
what  wara  they  ahould  enter  and  what  the 
outcome  of  tboae  wara  ahould  be.  Savelle, 
"TtM  American  Balance  of  Power  and  th« 
Kuropean  Diplomacy  1713-78,"  In  Morrla  ed., 
"The  Bra  of  the  American  Revolution"  (New 
York,  1080),  pp.  140-189. 

The  Convention  was  not  only  determined 
to  deny  warmaklng  power  to  the  Preaident, 
but  waa  alao  unwilling  to  entrtut  It  to  the 
SMiate  alone.  Tb  aaavire  the  fuUeat  conald- 
eratlon,  the  Pramera  therefore  provided  that 
the  Houae  of  RepreaenUUves.  larger  and 
more  repraaentatlva  than  the  Senate,  ahould 
alao  be  broxight  in  to  decide  this  viUl  quea- 
UoQ.  The  action  and  deoiaion  of  the  whole 
Oongreaa  were  therefore  conatltutJonally 
made  necesaary  to  thla  fateful  undertaking. 

"The  ConaUtutlon  aays,  therefore,  in  ef- 
feet.  "Our  country  ahall  not  be  committed 
formally  to  a  trial  of  force  with  another  na- 
tion, our  people  generally  aummoned  to  the 
effort  and  all  the  legal  coneequences  to  peo- 
ple. righU  and  property  incurred  until  the 
Houae.  Senate  and  the  Preaident  agree.'  " 
Rogera.  "World  Policing  and  the  ConaUtu- 
tlon' (Boston,  1945),  p.  35. 

Conoededly  there  have  been  many  In- 
Btancea  when  the  Preaident  haa  sent  US. 
Armed  Forcea  abroad  without  a  declaration 
of  war  by  Congreaa.'*  Theae  have  ranged 
from  engagements  between  pirates  and  Amer- 
ican ahlpe  on  the  high  seas  to  the  dlapatch 
of  our  Armed  Forces  to  Latin  American  coun- 
trlea. 

Theae  precedenta  cannot  Justify  the  pres- 
ent actions  without  bringing  to  mind  Swift's 
comment  on  "precedents"  in  Gulliver's 
Tr«vcla: 

"It  la  a  maxim  among  these  lawyers,  that 
whatever  hath  been  done  before,  may  legally 
be  done  again;  and  therefore  they  take  spe- 
cial care  to  record  all  the  decisions  formerly 
made  agalnat  common  Justice  and  the  gen- 
eral reason  of  mankind.  Theee.  under  the 
name  of  precedenu.  they  produce  as  author- 
ities to  justify  the  most  iniquitous  opinions: 
and  the  Judgee  never  fall  to  dlrecUng  accord- 
ingly." 

■ere  It  la  Important  to  dUtlnguish  our 
oountry'a  Involvement  in  the  Korean  war. 
For  the  United  Statea  fought  under  the  aegis 
ofthe  United  Nations  pursuant  to  a  definitive 
reeolution  of  the  Security  Council  authoriz- 
ing and  directing  the  employment  of  armed 
forcea  of  member  states,  so  that  the  United 
Statea  waa  thus  performing  Ita  stdemn  obll- 
gatlona  undertaken  in  becoming  a  signatory 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  a  treaty  which 
la  the  "supreme  Uw  of  the  land."  But  in 
the  Vletnameee  situation,  there  has  been  no 
authorlsaUon  by  the  Security  Council:  In- 
<>eed  the  Security  Council  haa  not  even  been 
aetaad  of  the  matter,  has  not  been  requested 
to  entertain  jurisdiction  of  the  present  con- 
fllet. 

I»  is  therefore  unfortunately  vitally  necee- 
sary.  although  trite,  to  recall  that  "the  Oov- 


•*8ee  U.S.  SenaU  Conmilttee  on  Foreign 
RelaUona  and  Oommlttee  on  Armed  Serricea. 
hearing,  "Situation  in  Cuba."  87th  Cong . 
ad  aaas..  Sept.  17.  1963  (Waahlngtoo.  OJP.O.. 
l»«a).  pp.  83-87;  Rogera.  op.  dt..  especially 
pp.  M-13S. 


emment  of  the  United  States  has  been  em- 
phatically termed  a  govertunent  of  laws,  and 
not  of  men."  Marbury  v.  ttadison.  1  Cr.  137 
(1803).  Under  a  government  of  laws,  the 
President  U  not  free  from  the  checks  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUles;  the  Presi- 
dent Is  not  free  to  assume  the  frowers  en- 
trusted solely  to  the  Congress.  Ours  Is  not 
a  govemmen*.  of  execirlve  supremacy." 

Here  It  Is  fitting  fj  ,-ecall  that  on  May  6, 
1B54.  at  a  time  %hen  the  fall  of  Dlen  Blen 
Phu  was  Unmlnent.  then  Senator  Lyndon 
Johnson,  as  Democrat.'c  leader  of  the  Senate, 
at  a  JeSerson-Jackson  dinner,  criticized  the 
Elsenhower  administration  in  theee  terms: 

"We  will  InsUt  upon  clear  explanations  of 
the  policies  in  which  we  are  asked  to  co- 
operate. We  will  insist  that  we  and  the 
American  people  be  treated  as  adulte — that 
we  have  the  facts  without  sugar  coating. 

"The  function  of  Congress  Is  not  simply 
to  appropriate  money  and  leave  the  problem 
of  national  security  at  that."  *• 

A  New  York  Times  survey  (June  14,  1965) 
reports  widespread  "uneasiness"  over  the 
President's  foreign  policies:  that  the  Amer- 
ican academic  world  "Is  Intellectually  and 
emotionally  alienated  from  the  President,  to 
whom  it  gave  such  strong  support  In  the 
election";  that  there  Is  "Increasing — and 
mutual— hostility  between  the  President  and 
many  segments  of  the  press":  that  many 
Democratic  Members  of  Congress  are  "restive 
and  unhappy  •  •  •  over  what  they  regard 
as  fthe  President's]  high-handed  manner 
of  making  and  carrying  out  decisions  in 
foreign  affairs":  that  many  friendly  govern- 
ments abroad  "are  apprehensive  about  Mr. 
Johnson's  use  of  national  f)ower";  that 
among  theee  views  are  expressions  of  "dis- 
may." the  unreliability  of  CIA  and  FBI 
reports  which  the  President  accepted,  the 
lack  of  clear  policy,  the  disregard  of  "prin- 
ciples. 8upp>ort.  or  advice." 

It  is  therefore  imperative  that  Congress 
gruard  zealously  against  any  executive  usur- 
pation of  Its  exclusive  power  to  declare,  or 
to  decline  to  declare  war. 

President  Johnson  has  not  been  unmind- 
ful of  the  damaging  consequences  Inherent 
in  the  violation  of  the  separation  of  powers. 
As  recently  as  August  21.  1965.  the  President 
vetoed  a  $17  billion  military  construction 
bill,  calling  It  "repugnant  to  the  Constitu- 
tion." In  a  stern  message  to  Congress,  the 
President  described  certain  sections  of  the 
bill  as  clear  violations  of  the  "separation  of 
powers";  warned  Congress  to  stop  meddling 
in  the  prerogatives  of  the  executive  branch 
(New  York  Times.  Aug.  21.  1965.  p.  1). 
Yet  the  President  has  not  hesitated  to  In- 
trude upon  the  exclusive  power  vested  in 
Congress  to  declare  war. 

/y.  Congress  haa  not  declared  voar  in  Viet- 
nam: ita  joint  resolutions  are  neither  a 
substit-ute  for  a  declaration  of  war  nor  do 
thejf  make  President  Johnson's  warmaking 
constitutional 

Congress  has  not  declared  war  In  Vietnam 
and  the  President  does  not  claim  that  any 
declaration  of  war  supports  his  actions  in 
Vietnam.  In  fact,  the  President  la  reported 
to  be  extremely  reluctant  to  ask  Congress 
directly  to  declare  war.>^     Instead,  the  Presl- 

»"Wlth  all  Its  defects,  delays,  and  Incon- 
veniences, men  have  discovered  no  technique 
for  long  preserving  free  government  except 
that  the  executive  be  under  the  law.  and 
that  the  law  be  made  by  parliamentary  de- 
liberations." Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  concurring 
In  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Company  v. 
Sowyer,  supra.  343  U.S.  at  656  (1952). 

"  Jackson.  "Role  and  Problems  of  Congress 
With  Reference  to  Atomic  War."  May  17.  1954. 
publicaUon  No.  L  64-135.  Indxistrlal  CoUege 
ot  the  Armed  Forces. 

"  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  17.  1966,  "The 
UJS.  May  Become  More  Candid  on  Rlslxtg 
Land-War  Involvement,"  pp.  1,  16. 


dent  la  reported  (New  York  Times,  June  ig 
1966.  p.  10)  to  believe  that  authority  for  hU 
actions  may  be  Inferred  or  extracted  from 
the  Tonkin  Bay  Joint  resoluUon  of  August 
6-7.  1964  (HJ.  Res.  1145;  Public  Law  88-408 
78  Stat.,  384,  88th  Cong.,  2d  seas.),  and 
the  Joint  resolution  of  May  7,  1965  (HJ 
Res.  447;  Public  Law  89-18;  70  Stat.  109,  BOth 
Cong.,  ist  sees.),  making  a  supplemental  ap. 
proprlatlon  to  the  Defense  Department  for 
the  Vietnam  operations. 

The  Tonkin  Bay  resoluUon  Is  not  a  decla- 
raUon  of  war.  At  most.  It  Is  an  ultimatum— 
if  that.  It  "approves  and  supports  the  de- 
termlnaUon  of  the  President,  as  Commander 
in  Chief,  to  take  ail  necessary  measures  to 
repel  any  armed  attack  against  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent  fiu-ther 
aggression."  It  goes  on  to  express  the  view 
that  "the  maintenance  of  International  peace 
and  security  In  southeast  Asia  'Is  vital'  to  the 
naUonal  interests  of  the  United  States"  and 
declares  the  readlnesa  of  the  United  States  to 
take  all  necessary  steps,  including  the  use  of 
armed  forcee.  to  assist  any  member  or  pro- 
tocol SEATO  sute  to  defend  its  freedom. 
The  resoluUon.  however,  provides  that  aU 
such  stepe  shall  be  "consonant  with  the  Con- 
sUtutlon  of  the  United  Statea  and  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  NaUons  and  in  accordance 
with  its  obligations  under  the  Southeast  Asls 
CollecUve  Defense  Treaty." 

It  Is  clear  that  Congreesmen  who  voted  for 
the  Tonkin  Bay  Joint  resolution  were  not 
voUng  a  declaration  of  war  In  Vietnam.  The 
resolution  does  not  mention  North  Vietnam 
nor  China;  indeed  It  does  not  even  mention 
Vietnam.  It  was  "passed  In  the  fever  of  In- 
dignation that  followed  reported  attacks  by 
North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boats  against  VS. 
neet  imits  In  Tonkin  Gulf."  Concessional 
RxcoRO.  volume  111,  part  10,  page  12990. 
There  la  no  evidence  that  Congress  thought 
or  understood  that  It  was  declaring  war.  It 
took  no  contemporaneous  action  which 
would  have  implemented  a  declaration  of 
war.  And  the  remarks  of  several  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  d\u-lng  and  since  thi 
debate  on  the  resolution  reinforce  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Tonkin  Bay  resolution  wu 
not  regarded  as  a  declaraUon  of  war.  Con- 
gress manifestly  cannot  delegate  to  the  Pres- 
ident its  exclusive  power  to  declare  war;  and 
even  under  the  specific  terms  of  the  Tonkin 
Bay  resolution,  the  President's  actions  nei- 
ther conform  nor  are  consonant  with  the 
Constitution — and  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
earlier  analysis,  the  President's  actions  are 
not  consonant  with  the  charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  nor  with  the  SEATO  Treaty. 

In  passing  the  May  7,  1965,  resolution,  bu- 
tbortzlng  a  supplemental  approprlaUon  for 
the  Vietnam  operations.  Congress  was  con- 
fronted with  a  fait  accompli  which  severely 
cirevmiacrlbed  ita  action.  Its  constitutional 
check  on  the  will  or  errors  of  the  Executive 
was  by  the  President's  message  reduced  to  Iti 
power  of  the  purse.  Such  a  circumscription 
will  not  necessarily  prevent  unwise  or  un- 
popular decisions  or  allow  for  the  exercise  of 
the  full  dlscreUon  which  the  Constitution  in- 
tended Congress  to  have,  and  for  It  alone  to 
exercise.  Nevertheless,  a  resolution  authoriz- 
ing an  appropriation  does  not  constitute  a 
declaraUon  of  war,  nor  can  It  consUtutlonally 
authorize  the  President  to  wag^e  an  tinde- 
clared  war. 

The  presidential  assumpUon  of  powers 
vested  exclusively  in  the  Congress  concern 
arrogatlons  of  power  which  convert  repub- 
lican InsUtutlons,  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
guarding  and  securing  the  liberties  of  the 
citizen.  Into  a  government  of  executive  su- 
premacy. If  the  ConstituUon  has  such  elas- 
tic, evanescent  character,  the  provisions  for 
Its  amendment  are  entirely  useless:  preel- 
dentlally  determined  expediency  would  be- 
come then  the  standard  of  consUtuUonal 
construcUon. 

Under  the  rule  of  law.  c<»npllance  with  the 
forms  and  procedures  of  the  law  are  as  im- 
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peratlve  as  compliance  with  the  substance  of 
the  law.  A  lynching  Is  a  totally  Inadequate 
gubstltute  for  a  trial,  regardless  of  the  guilt 
of  the  victim.  What  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter 
wrote  In  another  context  is  equally  applica- 
ble here:  "The  history  of  liberty  has  largely 
been  the  history  of  observance  of  proced- 
ural safeguards."  McNabb  v.  United  States, 
318  U.S.  332.  347  (1947). 

Under  our  system,  constitutional  powers 
must  be  exercised  In  a  constitutional  man- 
ner by  constitutionally  established  Institu- 
tions. Disregard  of  fundamentals  in  an  area 
concerning  the  highest  sovereign  prerogative 
affecting  the  very  lives  and  fortunes  of  Its 
citizens  in  the  Interest  of  a  short-term  ex- 
pediency undermines  "  'constitutional  moral- 
ity' to  such  an  extent  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  order  Itself  Is  endangered."  Prled- 
rlch.  "The  PhlloBophy  of  Law  In  Historical 
Per.'pectlve,"  p  216  (Chicago,  1963). 

Finally,  it  cannot  be  overemphasized  that 
even  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress 
would  not  negate  the  violations  of  our  ob- 
ligations assumed  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter  or  negate  the  violations  of  Inter- 
national law  Inherent  In  United  States  In- 
tervention In  Vietnam. 

Conclusion 

A  learned  authority  In  International  af- 
fairs has  stated: 

"Bluntly,  all  the  rules  about  Intervention 
are  meaningless  If  every  nation  can  decide 
for  Itself  which  governments  are  legitimate 
and  how  to  characterize  particular  limited 
conflict.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  continue 
a  situation  In  which  the  legality  of  inter- 
vention will  often  depend  upon  which  side 
of  the  fence  you  are  on,  and  In  which,  there- 
fore, our  policy  becomes  one  of  countering 
force  with  force,  we  must  be  willing  to  refer 
questions  of  recognition  (I.e.,  legitimacy  of 
the  government  Involved)  and  character- 
ization of  a  disorder  (i.e..  whether  an  armed 
attack  from  abroad  or  a  civil  war)  to  some 
authority  other  than  ourselves.  The  United 
Nations  Is  the  most  likely  candidate  for  the 
role."  » 

The  United  Statea  has  not  observed  the 
letter  or  spirit  of  Its  treaty  obligations  with 
respect  to  the  action  taken  In  Vietnam. 
World  order  and  peace  depend  on  the  will- 
ingness of  nations  to  respect  international 
law  and  the  rights  of  other  nations.  The 
United  Nations  Is  a  symbol  of  the  rejection 
of  fatal  policies  which  led  to  World  War  H, 
and  an  acceptance  by  the  peoples  of  the 
world  of  the  principles  of  coUecUve  security, 
and  the  avoidance  of  war  and  the  use  of 
armed  forces  in  the  settlement  of  differences 
between  naUons.  The  United  NaUons  was 
Intended  to  insure  the  preservation  of  Inter- 
national peace,  sectirlty.  and  Justice,  through 
rules  of  law,  binding  upon  all  member  na- 
tions. The  fundamental  condition  for  the 
effective  funcUonlng  of  the  United  Nations 
is  the  observance  on  the  part  of  all  signatory 
nations  of  the  obligations  assumed  under 
the  charter.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  awe- 
aome  potential  of  a  third  world  war  be 
prevented. 

We  have  concluded  that  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment Is  In  violation  of  Its  treaty  obligations 
under  the  U.N.  Charter.  We  urge  upon  the 
Government  that  all  steps  be  immediately 
taken  to  undo  thla  illegality  by  an  immedi- 
ate return  to  an  observance  of  the  letter  and 
•pint  of  the  provisions  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

Thla  Is  a  solemn  hour  in  history.  We  have 
a  moral  obligation  to  history  to  return  to  the 
high  purposes  and  princlplee  of  the  United 
Nations — to  honor  the  pledges  we  solemnly 


"Roger  Fisher,  professor  of  law  at  Har- 
vard University.  "Intervention:  Three  Prob- 
lemis  of  Policy  and  Law"  found  In  Essays  on 
Intervention,  a  publication  of  the  Marshon 
Center  for  Education  in  National  Security, 
Ohio  State  University  Press,  pp.  19-20. 


assumed — to  settle  internaUonal  disputes  by 
peaceful  means — to  refrain  in  InternaUonal 
relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force. 

At  this  fateful  hour,  we  do  well  to  recall 
the  prophetic  dream  of  President  FYanklln 
D.  Roosevelt,  the  architect  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, who  upon  his  return  from  the  Yalta 
Conference  In  his  last  address  to  the  Con- 
gress In  March  1945,  said: 

"The  Crimea  Conference  •  •  •  ought  to 
spell  the  end  of  the  system  of  unilateral 
action,  the  exclusive  alliances,  the  spheres 
of  Influence,  the  balances  of  power,  and  all 
the  other  expedients  that  have  been  tried  for 
centuries — and  have  aways  failed.  We  pro- 
pose to  suljstltute  for  all  these,  a  universal 
organization  In  which  all  peace-loving  na- 
tions will  finally  have  a  chance  to  Join." 

Should  we  not.  20  years  after  President 
Rooeevelfs  hopeful  dream — 20  years  after 
the  advent  of  the  nuclear  age  with  the  awe- 
some potentiality  of  Incineration  of  our 
planet  and  the  annlhlUatlon  of  our  civiliza- 
tion and  the  culture  of  mlUenla — should  we 
not  "spell  the  end  of  the  system  of  unilateral 
action  •  •  •  that  has  been  tried  for  cen- 
turies— and  has  always  failed"? 


THE  UNDECLARED  WAR  IN   VIET- 
NAM—CONFUSION  CONFOUNDED 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  thi.s 
morning's  New  York  Times  carries  four 
items  worthy  of  note  and  thoughtful 
contemplation  by  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  U.S.  confused  policies 
in  the  conduct  of  the  undeclared  war  in 
Vietnam. 

The  first  item  is  a  penetrating  edi- 
torial entitled  "Questions  After  Hono- 
lulu" in  which  it  is  stated : 

What  remains  essential  Is  explicit  com- 
mitment by  Saigon  to  peace  talks  with  the 
Vletcong.  The  people  of  South  Vietnam 
have  been  at  war  for  26  years  and  war 
weariness  Is  deep  In  their  bones.  Peace  is 
what  they  want  more  than  anything  else. 
Until  the  Saigon  Government  faces  the  need 
to  offer  a  prospect  of  peace  as  well  as  con- 
tinued fighting.  It  win  be  avoiding  the  Issue 
that  Is  most  likely  to  help  It  mobilize  sup- 
port within  South  Vietnam  and  abroad. 

The  second  item  is  a  critical  analysis 
by  James  Reston  under  the  title  "Ships 
Passing  in  the  Night,"  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses recent  maneuverings  on  the  peace 
and  war  fronts  by  the  administration. 
He  says,  in  part : 

The  critics  of  the  administration  cannot 
be  sure  they  have  all  the  facts,  but  they 
are  entitled  to  feel  that  the  administration 
is  reaching  Its  decisions  in  a  careful,  orderly, 
unemotional  way,  with  some  relationship 
between  Vietnam  and  other  world  responsi- 
bilities, and  this  Is  precisely  the  feeling 
they  do  not  have. 

The  third  item  is  by  C.  L.  Sulzberger 
and  is  entitled  "Roots  of  Befuddlement." 
Mr.  Sulzberger  emphasizes  the  danger  of 
nuclear  confrontation  in  our  continued 
escalation  of  our  military  involvement 
in  southeast  Asia. 

The  fourth  item  is  a  letter  to  the  ed- 
itor sent  by  George  F.  Thomas,  professor 
of  religious  thought  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity— a  former  Rhodes  scholar — in 
which  he  rightly  calls  the  U.S.  resump- 
tion of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  a 
"tragic  mistake." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  theee 
four  items  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
February  9,  1966,  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 


There   being   no  objection,   the   four 
items  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  9.  1966) 
Questions  After  HoNoi.rLtj 

Thi  Honolulu  Conference  has  followed  the 
classic  oattern  of  summit  meetings  that  are 
hastily  called  without  thorough  preparation 
In  advance:  it  has  left  confusion  in  its  wake, 
with   more   questions  raised  than  answered. 

The  kindest  construction  to  be  placed  on 
Piesident  Johnson's  tough  opening  remarks, 
which  bitterly  belabored  his  domestic  critics, 
is  that  they  were  primarily  Intended  to  gain 
a  sympathetic  reception  from  South  Viet- 
nam's leaders  for  his  concurrent  Insistence 
that  "the  search  for  peace  must  continue." 
But  Premier  Ky  and  General  Thleu  clearly 
were  more  Interested  In  Mr.  Johnson's 
promise  to  fight  to  victory,  despite  their 
agreement  to  a  communique  emphasizing 
peace  efforts. 

Saigon's  leaders  indicated  that  they  favored 
stepped-up  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
which  President  Johnson  opp>oseB  at  present, 
and  a  further  American  military  buildup  In 
the  south,  on  which  Washington  has  yet  to 
reach  firm  decisions.  Their  idea  of  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  is  one  that  rejects  all  com- 
promise. 

The  most  critical  difference — because  It 
bears  on  Immediate  efforts  In  the  United  Na- 
tions to  convene  a  new  Geneva  conference — 
Is  on  the  Vletcong's  status  In  the  projected 
peace  talks.  The  Saigon  leaders  clearly  op- 
posed any  negotiations  with  the  Vletcong. 
Yet,  Just  before  the  Honolulu  meeting.  Am- 
bassador Harrlman  announced  that  the  ad- 
ministration now  is  prepared  to  have  the 
Vletcong  participate  "as  an  Independent 
group  who  have  an  Interest  In  the  discus- 
sion." This  was  a  vital  concession  both  to 
the  administration's  critics  In  the  United 
States  and  to  the  nonallned  countries  at  the 
U.N.,  which  are  seeking  an  acceptable  formula 
for  negotiations. 

.._  The  one  Important  area  of  agreement  at 
Honolulu,  apart  from  continuation  of  the 
military  efforts,  was  on  an  expanded  program 
of  rural  construction.  The  proepectlve  dou- 
bling of  American  economic  aid.  however, 
will  be  futile  unless  it  Is  accompanied  by  a 
veritable  social  revolution,  Including  vigor- 
ous land  reform.  Premier  Ky  cast  some 
doubt  on  his  Intentions  In  this  field  by  his 
emphasis  on  moving  slowly.  His  Mmister  of 
Rural  Pacification  envisages  action  in  only 
1.900  of  South  Vietnam's  15,000  hamlets  this 
year. 

Vice  President  Humphret  evidently  has 
his  work  cut  out  for  him  In  his  followup  visit 
to  Saigon.  Unless  some  way  can  be  found  to 
give  more  momentum  to  this  effort,  the  new 
economic  aid  program  may  go  down  the  same 
drain  as  all  previous  programs  of  this  kind. 

What  remains  essential  Is  explicit  commit- 
ment by  Saigon  to  peace  talks  with  the  Vlet- 
cong. The  people  of  South  Vietnam  have 
been  at  war  for  25  years  and  war  weariness 
Is  deep  In  their  bones.  Peace  Is  what  they 
want  more  than  anything  else.  Until  the 
Saigon  government  faces  the  need  to  offer 
a  prospect  of  peace  as  well  as  continued  fight- 
ing, it  will  be  avoiding  the  Issue  that  is  most 
likely  to  help  It  mobilize  support  within 
South  Vietnam  and  abroad. 

The  questions  raised  by  the  Honolulu  Con- 
ference must  now  be  taken  up  in  public  dis- 
cussion In  the  United  States.  The  country 
will  remain  divided  and  uncertain  unlf«!  the 
pertinent  Issues  are  Illuminated  by  thorough 
debate. 


(Prom  the  New  York   (N.Y.)   Tlmee.  Feb.  9. 

1966] 

Washington:  Ships  Passing  in  thx  Nioirr 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington.    February    8. — There     ia    a 

great  deal  of  motion  on  Vietnam  theee  daya. 
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but  tbm  central  flgurw  In  tb«  action  Mem 
Ta^ualy  unrelat«d  to  one  anotlier,  like  ahlpa 
paMlng  In  the  night. 

The  admlnlitnitlon'a  diplomacy  at  the 
TTnltad  Nations  was  designed  to  arrange  a 
peace  conference  at  Geneva,  but  the  admin- 
istration's diplomacy  at  Honolulu  seems  to 
have  committed  the  United  States  more  com- 
pletely to  the  Saigon  Oovemment  and  there- 
fore reduced  the  chances  of  a  peace  confer- 
ence with  Vietcong  representatives. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Is  holding  open  hearings  In  the  hope  of  clari- 
fying the  Issue  In  Vietnam,  but  the  adminis- 
tration seems  less  Interested  In  listening  to 
the  voices  In  the  Senate  Chamber  than  in 
drowning  them  out. 

BX7ILOUP  CONTINT7SS 

lieanwhlle,  the  one  clear  fact  Is  that  the 
military  buildup  Is  proceeding  steadily  on 
both  sides.  Present  plans  here  call  for  dou- 
bling the  Amerlcaoi  manpower  commitment 
in  the  present  calendar  year,  frc;n  200,000  to 
400.000,  and  going  up  to  600.000  In  1967. 

President  Johnson,  it  Is  understood,  has 
not  committed  himself  to  carry  through  this 
entli*  program,  but  be  is  going  along  with 
this  scale  of  reinforcement  on  a  month-to- 
moatta  basis. 

Kvorythlng  In  the  Johnson  strategy  seems 
to  be  done  In  twoe — something  for  the  hawks 
and  something  for  the  doves:  bomb  North 
Vietnam  and  go  to  the  U.N.  Seciinty  Coun- 
cil; step  up  the  military  forces  and  Increase 
the  paclflcatloo  program  and  send  Hubest 
RunFHasT  to  Saigon  at  the  same  time:  crltl- 
dae  the  Saigon  Oovemment  In  private  and 
commit  American  power  and  prestige  to  It 
In  public;  assert  that  America  cannot  police 
the  world  but  proclaim  simultaneously  that 
tyranny  In  the  Jungles  of  continental  Asia  Is 
Just  as  much  America's  concern  as  tyranny 
and  subjugation  of  the  peoples  of  Europe. 

Do  these  policies  complement  one  another 
or  cancel  each  other  out?  Doee  half  a  war 
offensive,  and  half  a  peace  offensive,  exclud- 
ing the  enemy  doing  most  of  the  fighting, 
add  up  to  a  whole  policy  or  no  policy?  Will 
an  American  commitment  to  win  a  military 
▼Mflry  In  Vietnam  and  oppose  tyranny  al- 
most anywhere  In  the  world  really  encourage 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  the  other  allies  to 
fight  harder  or  will  it  encourage  them  to 
leave  more  and  more  of  the  struggle  to 
Uncle  Sam? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  are 
still  troubling  Washington,  especially  since 
the  recent  moves  by  the  President  give  some 
Unpresalon  of  Impulsive  Improvisations  in- 
spired in  part  by  domestic  political  consid- 
•rattons. 

The  appeal  to  the  Security  Council  was 
made  before  there  was  a  detailed  exploration 
of  the  problam  In  the  capitals  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council,  and  only  a  short 
time  after  our  own  and  the  U.N.  officials  were 
saying  a  debate  there  would  merely  Increase 
the  divisions. 

The  Honolulu  conference  was  called  on 
such  short  notice  that  even  the  normal  se- 
curity arrangements  for  a  President  crossing 
the  oo«m  oould  not  be  made.  And  the 
Koreana.  the  Australians,  and  the  New  Zea- 
laaders.  who  also  have  troops  tn  ths  battle, 
were  not  even  Invited. 

The  new  thing  here  on  Vietnam  Is  not  the 
policy  but  the  process  of  deciding  policy. 
Ths  administration  cannot  disclose  all  the 
Infcraiatlon  that  leads  to  its  decisions  with- 
out helping  the  enomy.  The  critics  of  the 
administration  cannot  be  sure  they  have  all 
the  faeta,  but  they  are  enUtled  to  feel  that 
the  administration  is  reaching  its  decisions 
In  a  careful,  orderly  unemotional  way,  with 
some  r*latlonahlp  between  Vletzuuna  and 
other  world  responsibilities,  and  this  Is  pre- 
•iMly  the  fMllng  they  do  not  have. 

joamoir's  iiooo 

On  the  contrary,  the  President  has  recent- 
ly been  giving  th*  Impression  that  he  Is  not 


following  a  clear  strategic  policy,  but  that 
he  Is  thrashing  about,  rejecting  peace  offen- 
sives and  then  trying  them,  stopping  bomb- 
ing and  then  starting  bombing,  rejecting  the 
UJf.  and  then  appealing  to  the  U.N.,  send- 
ing Vice  President  Humphkxt  to  brief  Asian 
leaders  on  the  Honolulu  conference  which  he 
did  not  attend — all  In  an  atmosphere  of 
restless  experimentation  and  self-righteous 
condemnation  of  anybody  who  differs  with 
Mm. 

Kven  bis  handling  of  the  Senate,  usually 
so  effective,  has  recently  been  clumsy  and 
scornful.  At  Honolulu  his  public  statements 
left  the  impression  that  all  his  crltlca  were 
"special  pleaders"  who  counsel  "retreat," 
and  that  "only  the  calloxis  or  timid"  could 
ignore  the  cause  of  the  Vietnamese,  which  is 
a  bold  statement  since  most  of  the  allied 
world  Is  Ignoring  them. 

In  short,  he  is  leaving  little  room  for  the 
{KMSlbillty  that  his  policy  may  be  wrong  and 
this  attitude,  far  from  silencing  his  critics.  Is 
merely  adding  to  their  uneasiness. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  9,  1966) 

PORDGN     AlTAlKS:      ROOTS     OT     BETDDDLEMXlfT 

(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 
Pasis. — International  opinion  Is  quite  as 
bewildered  as  American  opinion  concerning 
U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam.  This  is  as  true 
for  adversaries  of  the  United  States  as 
for  friends.  Senator  F^jlbricht  was  re- 
ferring only  to  Americans  when  he  said  he 
had  never  seen  "such  dissent,  reservation, 
groping  and  concern."  But  he  might  Just 
as  well  have  been  referring  to  the  outer 
world,  choosing  Russia  and  China  for  a  start. 
The  Chinese  proclaim  our  Vietnamese  pol- 
icy is  part  of  a  Russo-Amerlcan  global  con- 
spiracy to  encircle  China.  Moscow's  friend 
Castro  throws  the  ball  back  into  China's 
court,  likening  Peiping's  actions  to  those  of 
"Yankee  Imperialism."  No  wonder  the  aver- 
age American  gets  mixed:  Uncle  Sam  cant 
win. 

KUCXEAR  ESCALATION 

The  southeast  Asian  conflict  is  the  first 
since  1945  that  contains  an  Infipllcit  danger 
of  nuclear  escalation — which  was  never  a 
serious  threat  in  Korea.  This  Implicit  dan- 
ger adds  a  muddled  element  to  political 
thinking  on  Vietnam. 

Since  Hiroshima  many  U.S.  liberals  and 
Intellectuals  have  been  increasingly  reluc- 
tant to  endorse  Washington's  diplomatic 
actions,  especially  If  they  are  toxigh.  Such 
groups  have  unconsciously  developed  a  mood 
of  appeasement  especially  in  Asia,  that  con- 
trasts with  the  attitude  of  liberals  and  in- 
tellectuals toward  Europe  before  World  War 
II. 

This  pattern  Is  confused  by  the  traditional 
U.S.  policy  conflict  l>etween  "Asia  first"  and 
"Europe  First"  schools.  Broadly  speaking. 
American  liberals  have  always  tended  to  be- 
long to  the  latter  group.  Following  World 
War  n.  U.S.  foreign  policy  focused  primarily 
on  Eurojjean  matters:  Korea  being  an  ex- 
ception. 

The  "Europe  First"  school  has  never  been 
happy  about  accepting  risks  In  the  East. 
It  took  dramatic  aggressions  like  Pearl  Har- 
bor or  the  invasion  of  South  Korea  to  pro- 
duce a  consensus  on  our  foreign  policy  be- 
tween liberal  "Europe  First"  and  conservative 
"Asia  First"  groupings.  The  gradual  In- 
tensifying of  the  Vietnam  crisis  by  disguised 
aggression   never  achieved  the  same  result. 

Foreign  opinion  is  bewildered  for  different 
reasons  by  American  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. When  the  United  States  was  firmly 
wedded  to  a  "Europe  First"  policy  Is  spumed 
Oeneral  de  Oaulle's  request  for  a  three-power 
conmilttee,  the  United  States.  Britain,  and 
France,  to  coordinate  global  strategy.  This 
request,  made  in  1958.  was  never  seriously 
pondered  In  Washington  although  De  OauIIe 
made  It  clear  that  If  no  such  arrangement 
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were  devised  he  would  reduce  French  par. 
tlclpatlon  In  NATO. 

We  have  come  full  circle.  The  United 
States  now  urges  lu  allies  to  help  vu  in 
Vietnam  but  Europe.  strijJped  of  iu  Asian 
colonial  possessions.  Is  content  to  pursue  its 
own  version  of  a  "Europe  First"  policy 
Eixropeans  want  to  avoid  taking  aides  in  com- 
munism's intramural  dispute  between  Pel- 
plng  and  Moscow.  They  are  more  concerned 
with  the  problems  or  German  unlflcatlon 
than  that  of  Vietnam:  the  present  emotional 
atmosphere  of  the  United  States  is  not  felt 
here. 

DouBLc  swrrcH 

Many  Europeans,  led  by  the  French,  were 
once  extremely  eager  to  attract  Washington 
Into  Far  Eastern  commitments  and  an  "Asia 
First"  policy,  a  prospect  then  welcomed  by 
American  conservatives  and  opposed  by 
liberals.  But  now  that  Washington  has 
moved  in  the  direction  formerly  desired  by 
such  Europeans,  they  in  turn  have  shifted  to 
our  own  previous  position. 

The  "dissent,  reservation,  groping  and  con- 
cern" noted  by  Pulbeioht  can  thus  be  detect- 
ed abroad  also — but  for  entirely  different 
reasons.  The  old  thing  Is  -hat  when  Amer- 
ican policy  shifted  from  "Europe  First"  to 
"Asia  First,"  those  Europeans  who  originally 
wished  to  bring  ua  Into  the  East  objected 
most. 

Both  the  United  States  and  European! 
who  now  criticize  us  have  been  on  the  same 
aide  of  the  policy  fence — in  fact  on  both 
sides — but  at  different  times.  Each  bu 
managed  the  strange  feat  of  simultaneously 
reversing  Its  positions. 

AMERICAN    LIBEIULS 

For  a  third  of  a  century  American  liberals 
and  Intellectuals  have  been  more  Inclined 
to  endorse  appeasement  In  Asia  than  in 
Europe.  The  nuclear  danger  tn  Asia  has  only 
reinforced  this  traditional  position.  But  the 
U.S.  Government  has  shifted  the  emphaili 
of  Its  policy  Interests  from  West  to  East. 

Some  20  years  of  hegemony  In  world  power 
politics  have  apparently  persuaded  Washing- 
ton that  its  views  always  represent  the  gen- 
eral Interest — even  when  such  views  are 
switched.  Trouble  comes  when  some  Amer- 
icans cant  get  used  to  the  switch  and  some 
foreigners  cant  get  used  to  Its  timing. 
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[From   the  New  York  Times.  Feb.   9.  1968] 

Contradiction  in  U.S.  Policy 
To  the  EDrroR : 

The  resumption  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  urged  upon  President  Johnson  by 
military  and  other  advisers  Is  a  tragic  ml»- 
take.  The  confident  belief  at  the  time  the 
bombing  began  that  It  would  break  the  will 
of  Hanoi  to  fight  and  would  prevent  further 
Infiltration  Into  South  Vietnam  has  been 
proved  wrong. 

VUltors  to  North  Vietnam  have  reported 
that  It  actually  prt>duced  greater  solidarity 
and  a  stronger  determination  to  continue 
the  war.  Moreover,  the  pavue  In  the  bomb- 
ing did  not  end\ire  long  enough  to  test 
adequately  the  willingness  of  Hanoi  to  ne- 
gotiate a  settlement.  The  resumption  al- 
most certainly  destroys  the  possibility  of 
such  a  settlement  by  stiffening  resistance. 

Above  all.  It  will  probably  lead  to  a  fur- 
ther escalation  of  the  war,  requiring  an  even 
greater  commitment  of  our  Armed  Forces, 
vastly  Increasing  the  danger  of  war  with 
China,  and  further  alienating  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  countries  whose  support  we 
would  like  to  have.  Do  those  who  urged 
the  renewal  of  the  bombing  fully  realise 
these  dangers? 

HOLHSNO    CmXB   AND   COAST 

Does  the  Presldant's  act  In  referring  the 
case  to  the  United  Nations  Indicate  that  be 
U  now  aware  of  the  dangers  and  Is  seeking 
to  extricate  us  from  a  situation  which 
threatens  a  world  war?    If  so,  should  he  not 


reexamine  the  suggestion  made  recently  by 
both  military  and  political  experts  that  we 
■hould  stop  the  bombing  but  continue  to 
bold  the  cities  and  the  coast  until  a  settle- 
ment can  be  negotiated?  Although  this 
might  not  please  the  Pentagon,  could  any- 
thing be  worse  than  to  continue  to  destroy 
Vietnam  in  the  process  of  trying  to  save  it? 

One  can  believe  that  the  President  Is 
sincere  in  his  repeated  assertion  that  he  is 
eager  for  negotiations.  But  there  Is  a  con- 
tradiction between  our  stated  policy  of  leav- 
ing the  Vietnamese  free  to  choose  their  own 
form  of  government  and  our  refusal  to  allow 
the  participation  of  the  National  liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam  In  the  negotiations. 

If  we  think  that  by  sheer  military  might 
we  can  force  a  settlement  on  our  terms,  we 
shall  only  deceive  ourselves,  earn  the  vin- 
dylng  hatred  of  the  unhappy  people  of  Viet- 
nam and  defeat  our  own  purpose  of  check- 
ing the  spread  of  communism  In  southeast 
Asia. 

George  F.  Thomas, 
Professor      of      Religious       Thought, 
Princeton  University. 

Princeton,  N.J..  January  28, 1966. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr,  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADMINISTRATION  PLANS  TO  DE- 
STROY SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AS  AN  INDEPENDENT 
AGENCY 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
learned  that  the  Johnson  administration 
is  electioneering  among  private  groups  to 
gain  support  for  its  plan  to  destroy  the 
Small  Business  Administration  as  an 
independent  agency. 

This  explains  why  the  President  has 
failed  to  appoint  a  new  Administrator  of 
SB  A. 

This  explains  why  the  funds  of  the 
agency  have  been  so  dried  up  that  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands,  of  small  busi- 
ness loan  applications  are  gathering  dust 
in  the  regional  offices  of  the  SBA. 

This  explains  why  Eugene  P.  Foley, 
former  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  E>epartment  of  Commerce. 

Perhaps  we  are  seeing  a  new  trend  in 
politics  that  first  became  manifest  when 
the  Democratic  leadership  in  the  Senate 
opposed  the  efforts  of  Republicans  to 
give  the  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee legislative  authority.  This  "small 
business  be  damned"  attitude,  which  de- 
stroyed the  attempt  to  give  the  Senate 
Committee  the  power  it  should  have,  has 
now  been  unleashed  again  and  may  bring 
about  the  undoing  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  as  an  independent 
agency. 

Yes.  we  are  witnessing  a  strange  de- 
velopment in  American  politics — a  devel- 
opment that  will  see  the  President  em- 
brace big  business  with  his  right  ann 
while  clasping  big  labor  with  his  left. 
And  woe  unto  any  force  that  stands  in 
the  way  of  this  great  triumvirate. 


Before  reaching  their  present  exalted 
status,  both  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey  spoke  with  passion 
about  the  need  for  an  Independent 
agency  to  give  small  business  an  effective 
voice  in  government,  but  it  seems  that 
times  have  changed  and  each  has  re- 
mained silent  about  the  proposal  to  put 
small  business  under  the  heel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

Why  Is  all  this  happening,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? No  one  really  knows,  but  perhaps 
some  speculation  is  in  order.  The  spe- 
cial report  of  the  Congressional  Quar- 
terly for  the  week  ending  January  21. 
1966,  may  provide  the  clue  we  are  seek- 
ing. That  report  points  out  that  of 
Democratic  individual  contributions,  in 
the  last  presidential  campaign.  6  percent 
were  in  sums  of  $500  or  more,  whereas 
the  bulk  of  Republican  contributions 
came  from  the  truly  small  giver. 

"Put  up  or  shut  up"  used  to  be  a  gam- 
bling expression  but  it  may  soon  become 
the  password  of  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration. 

One  wonders  what  will  happen  to  the 
small  entrepreneurs  of  America  if  they 
must  come  as  supplicants  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Will  a  department  long  accustomed  to 
dealing  with  corporate  giants  care  much 
or  know  much  about  the  problems  of  the 
small  firm?  Can  such  a  department  un- 
derstand how  difficult  it  is  for  a  small 
businessman  to  stand  up  to  the  competi- 
tion of  his  powerful  competitors? 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  all  know  the 
answers  to  these  questions. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  right  years  ago 
when  he  supported  the  establishment  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  as  an 
independent  agency.  He  is  wrong  now  if 
he  plans  to  let  this  agency  slip  down  the 
drain  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Let  all  the  facts  come  out,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Those  of  us  who  want  small  busi- 
ness to  survive  are  ready  for  a  fight. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  congratulate  my  distin- 
guished friend  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont on  his  remarks  with  respect  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Many  of  us  have  been  interest«d  for  a 
long  time  in  making  the  Small  Business 
Committee  of  the  Senate  a  committee 
which  would  have  legislative  authority. 
As  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  so 
well  pointed  out,  this  has  been  supported 
in  the  past,  when  those  gentlemen  were 
Members  of  the  Senate,  both  by  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

What  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
called  attention  to  is  something  which 
should  demand  the  attention  of  every- 
one in  the  Senate.  He,  in  doing  it  today, 
has  been  extremely  timely,  with  the  steps 
which  are  being  taken.  I  am  afraid,  to  de- 
grade the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

I  think  it  would  not  be  inappropriate, 
at  this  point,  to  make  a  few  remarks 
about  an  experience  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  had  with  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  during  the  floods 
which  aflUcted  the  State  of  Colorado  in 
1965,  during  the  month  of  June. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  part  played  by 
the  Small   Business   Administration  Is 


quite  great  in  disaster  areas.  At  that 
time,  Mr.  Foley,  who  has  since  been 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, was  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Over  a 
period  of  a  month.  I  called  Mr.  Foley's 
office  I  do  not  know  how  many  times,  and 
finally,  through  the  assistance  of  other 
people  in  the  Government,  was  able  to  get 
a  call  back  from  him  when  he  was  in 
California.  He  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
most  peripatetic  men  in  the  whole  ad- 
ministration, and  that  is  saying  a  great 
deal.  At  least.  I  could  never  find  him  in 
his  office,  and  was  able  to  talk  with  him, 
in  a  period  of  30  or  45  days,  on  only  one 
occasion ;  and  I  had  to  talk  with  him  from 
California  that  time. 

The  only  way  I  could  get  any  action  or 
any  answer  out  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  administered  by  Mr. 
Foley,  was  to  go  through  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  the  office  directly 
under  the  President,  which  is  charged 
with  the  planning  of  aid  and  assistance 
following  major  disaster?. 

If  the  Small  Business  Administration 
should  be  moved,  as  perhaps  some  people 
plan,  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  I 
am  afraid  it  might  go  back  to  this  unable 
Administrator  who  was  formerly  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration; and  if  that  should  happen, 
the  small  businessman  in  this  country 
might  as  well  give  up  the  thought  of 
being  able  to  get  a  fsdr  and  equal  shake 
in  the  economics  of  this  country  under 
the  legislation  we  have  passed  to  help 
him. 

These  days  we  hear  much  about  pros- 
perity and  unemployment.  But,  Mr. 
President,  as  I  go  throughout  my  own 
State  and  throughout  the  country,  I  can- 
not but  observe  that  while  it  may  be  that 
the  big  businesses  of  this  country  are 
prosperous,  or  their  financial  records 
seem  to  indicate,  one  cannot  walk  up  and 
down  the  streets  of  the  cities  of  this 
country,  whether  they  are  big  cities  or 
small  towns,  and  find  many  small  busi- 
nesses which  are  prospering — one  out  of  a 
hundred,  or  maybe  perhaps  fewer. 

It  is  time  for  those  of  us  who  are 
charged  with  legislative  authority  to  start 
thinking  seriously  about  what  we  can  do 
to  preserve  the  small  businessmen  in  this 
country,  because  they  are  suffering  In  a 
hundred  ways,  under  the  tax  yokes  and 
other  burdens  and  restrictions  under 
which  Congress  and,  more  so,  the  regu- 
latory agencies,  have  put  them. 


FLOOD  CONTROL  ALONG  THE 
SOUTH  PLATTE  AND  ARKANSAS 
RIVER   BASINS   IN   COLORADO 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  House  Joint 
Memorial  1002  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Colorado,  re- 
lating to  the  Chatfield  Dam,  the  Nar- 
rows Dam.  and  others  in  the  State  of 
Colorado,  and  House  Joint  Memorial 
1003  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  relating  to  expe- 
diting the  construction  of  flood  control 
and  other  multiple-purpose  projects 
along  the  Arkansas  RWer  Baoln  in  Colo- 
rado. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  memori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rxcou).  aa  follows : 

HOCU   JOIKT   MUCOBIAL    1002 

Memorlallztng  tbe  Congress  of   the  United 
States  to  take  sU  action  neceeeary  to  ex- 
pedite ttoe  ultimate  construction  of  flood 
control  and  other  multipurpose   projects 
along  the  South  Platte  River  Basin  In  the 
State  of  CJolorado.  so  as  to  prevent  a  re- 
currenoe  of  the  disastrous  floods  experi- 
enced by  the  State  of  Colorado  In  1965 
Whereas  in  the  week  beginning  June  14, 
1»«5.  eutern  Colorado  experienced  the  worst 
natural  disaster  in  the  history  of  the  State, 
principally    by    the    flooding    of    the   South 
Platte    and    Arkansas    River    Basins    with    a 
total  estimated  damage  of  $543  million   to 
the  SUte  and  Its  citizens;  and 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  the  June  1965 
floods,  oonslderable  public  attention  has 
been  given  to  two  proposed  projects  in  the 
Sowtb  Platte  River  Basin;  namely,  the  Chat- 
fleld  Dam  and  Reservoir,  and  the  Narrows 
Dam  and  Reservoir;  and 

Whereas  the  Chatfleld  project  has  been 
authorlMd  toe  construction  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  with  the  fftaslbUlty  etudy  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  during  the  first  part 
of  1M6:  and  tbe  Narrows  Dam  project  was 
authorized  as  a  unit  of  the  MIsboutI  River 
Baaln  project  by  the  Federal  Flood  Control 
AoU  of  1944  and  1946;  and 

Whereas,  because  of  the  lack  of  support 
In  the  I990'8  by  business  Interests  and  other 
affected  persons  In  the  project  areas  of  the 
propoaed  Chatfleld  and  Narrows  Dams,  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  and  the  Federal  agen- 
cies involved  was  not  continued  on  these 
projects,  with  the  exception  that  a  further 
feasibility  study  was  authorized  on  the  Chat- 
fleld Dam:  and 

Whereas  the  1965  flood  emphasized  the 
fact  that  dams  and  reservoirs  must  be  built 
on  the  South  Platte  River  and  Its  tributaries 
in  order  to  capture  floodwaters  generated 
by  exorbitant  amounts  of  rain,  and  by  the 
heavy  runoff  waters  in  the  high  drainage 
Areas  of  Colorado  which  flow  down  tribu- 
taries to  the  main  rivers;  and 

Whereas  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  made 
a  study  and  recommended  the  construction 
of  the  Mount  Carbon  Dam  to  be  located  Just 
below  Morrison,  Colo.,  and  said  dam  is  con- 
sidered necessary  in  order  to  prevent  a  flood 
disaster  down  the  tributary  Bear  Creek  flow- 
ing into  the  South  Platte,  which  could  equal 
the  June  16, 19SA,  disaster;  and 

Whervaa  at  the  present  time,  business  In- 
taresta.  civic  groups,  Intercounty  regional 
planners,  affected  Individuals,  and  SUte 
agencies  In  Colorado  are  showing  an  awak- 
ened public  conscience  for  the  need  of  uni- 
fied flood  control  and  water  conservation 
procrams  in  Colorado,  and  the  Colorado  Wa- 
ter Conaerratlon  Board  Is  coordinating  all 
such  efforts  toward  the  Immediate  construc- 
tion of  the  Chatfleld  Dam  and  the  eventual 
construction  of  the  Narrows  Dam,  as  well 
■s  smaller  flood  control  projects  on  some  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  South  Platte  River: 
Mow.  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved  by  the  House  o/  Repreaentativea 
of  the  45th  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colondo  (the  Senate  concrurring  herein), 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  Is 
hereby  requested  to  take  all  action  necessary 
in  order  to  expedite  the  construction  of  the 
Chatfleld  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  South 
Platte  River  by  authorizing  the  necessary 
preliminary  funds  therefor  at  the  ciurent 
nsaloQ  0*  the  Congreas.  and  also  to  Uke  such 
aetlOQ  «a  may  be  neceaaary  to  expedite  nec- 
aaMry  studies  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  in  connection  with  the 
futura  conatrucUon  of  the  Narrows  Dam  and 
Raaerrotr  on  nid  river:  and  that  the  Corps 
of  Knglnaars  be  urged  to  Uke  other  necessary 
aetioo  In  order  to  effectuate  the  construction 
oX  tha  Mount  Carbon  Dam:  and  be  tt  further 
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Beaolved,  That  the  Congress,  by  this  me- 
morial. Ifl  assured  of  the  complete  and  uni- 
fied cooperation  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  eastern  Colorado,  the  members  of 
this  general  assembly,  and  the  various  State 
agencies  involved,  wholeheartedly  endorsing 
flood  control  and  water  ccneervution  pro- 
grams lii  the  South  Platte  River  Basin,  par- 
ticularly as  outlined  in  this  memorlcU;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial 
be  transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Pat 
McNamaka,  chairman  of  the  standing  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  to  the  Honora- 
ble GEOHcr  H.  Pai-lon,  chairman  of  the 
standing  House  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
and  to  the  Members  of  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Colorado. 

Allew  Dines. 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
Evelyn  T.  Davidson, 
Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
Robert  L.  Knous. 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Mildred   H     Cresswell. 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

House  Joint  Memorial  1003 
Memorializing   the   Congress   of   the    United 
SUtes  to  take  all  action  necessary  to  ex- 
pedite  the   construction    of   flood    control 
and  other  multiple-purpose  projects  along 
the  Arkansas  River  Basin  In  the  State  of 
Colorado,   so   as    to   prevent   a    recurrence 
of    the    disastrous    floods    experienced    by 
the  SUte  of  Colorado  In  1965 
Whereas  In  the  week  beginning  June  14, 
1965,  eastern  Colorado  experienced  the  worst 
natural  disaster  In  the  history  of  the  SUte 
principally  by  the  flooding  of  the  Arkansas 
and  South  Platte  River  basins,  with  a  total 
estimated    damage    of   $543    mllUon   to   the 
State  and  Its  citizens;  and 

Whereas  two  major  projects  which  are 
scheduled  for  construction  In  the  Arkansas 
River  Basin  would  p.ovlde  added  flood  con- 
trol protection  for  that  area,  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  Is  also  reviewing  the  feasibility 
of  a  system  of  small  flood-control  dams  along 
the  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas 
river;  and 

Whereas  one  of  the  major  projects  Is  the 
Pueblo  Dam  and  Reservoir  to  be  constructed 
approximately  6  miles  west  of  the  city  of 
Pueblo.  Colo.,  as  a  part  of  the  Prylngpan- 
Arkansas  project,  said  construction  to  begin 
In  September  1968;  the  other  major  project 
being  the  construction  of  the  Trinidad  Dam. 
which  as  early  as  1956  was  authorized  for 
construction  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  to 
be  located  on  the  Purgatolre  River  In  Las 
Animas  County;  and 

Whereas  flood  damage  between  the  pro- 
posed dam  at  Pueblo  and  the  John  Martin 
Reservoir  Is  presently  estimated  at  8708.000 
annually,  although  the  1965  flood  damage 
greatly  exceeded  said  figure;    and 

Whereas  the  flood  menace  to  the  city  of 
TYlnldad  can  be  abrogated,  and  the  economy 
of  this  area  sUbUlzed.  If  the  multipurpose 
dam  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Is  oonstructed  above  the  city  of  Trinidad' 
and 

Whereas  the  1965  flood  In  Colorado  empha- 
sised the  fact  that  dams  and  reservoirs  must 
be  built  on  the  Arkansas  River  and  Its  tribu- 
taries to  prevent  future  flood  damage,  and 
at  the  present  time  there  is  a  coordinated 
effort  In  Colorado,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Colorado  Water  Conservation  Board,  backing 
the  construction  of  the  Pueblo  and  Trinidad 
Dams  and  Reservoirs,  as  well  as  smaller  flood 
control  proJecU  on  some  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Arkansas  River:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resoliied  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  45th  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  (the  Senate  concurring  herein). 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  la 
hereby  requested  to  Uke  all  acUon  necessary 
in  order  to  expedite  the  construction  of  the 
P«eWo  and  Trinidad  Dams  and  Reservoirs  as 


well  as  smaller  flood  control  proJecU  on  trib- 
utaries of  the  Arkansas  River;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress,  by  this  me- 
mortal,  is  assured  of  the  complete  and  unified 
cooperation  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Colorado,  the  members  of  this  gen- 
eral assembly,  and  the  various  State  agencies 
involved.  In  wholeheartedly  endorsing  flood 
control  and  water  conservation  programs  in 
the  Arkansas  River  Basin;  and  be  It  further 
Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Pat  McNamaba, 
chairman  of  the  sUndlng  Senate  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  to  the  Honorable  George 
H.  Fallon,  chairman  of  the  standing  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  from  the  StaU  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Allen  Dines. 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
EvELTN  T.  Davidson. 
Chief  Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 
Robkbt  L.  Knous, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Mildred  H.  Cress  well, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  With  respect  to  the 
latter  and  perhaps  to  both  of  these  me- 
morials, Mr.  President,  I  cannot  help  but 
say  that  I  feel  that  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  far  too  long  dragged  its  feet  In 
Its  plans  and  studies  for  the  control  of 
the  flood  situation,  particularly  along  the 
Platte  River  and  Its  tributaries  and  the 
Arkansas  River  and  Its  territory. 

We  have  had  flood  plans  studied  and 
restudied  for  years  and  years.  We  pro- 
vided additional  money  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  last  year  to  escalate  these 
studies;  and  after  the  harrowing  experi- 
ence the  citizens  of  nearly  all  of  eastern 
Colorado  went  through  last  year,  they 
expect  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  start 
escalating  and  accelerating  their  studies. 
and  to  come  up  with  some  concrete  plans 
and  proposals  to  avoid  repetition  of  the 
disastrous  floods.  It  is  high  time  that 
this  area  of  the  country  receive  the  at- 
tention to  which  It  is  entitled.  It  has 
been  neglected,  as  the  record  will  show, 
for  many  years,  and  we  can  tolerate  its 
disregard  no  longer. 
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CRIME  ON  THE  STREETS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  my 
attention  has  been  ctilled  to  an  editorial 
by  Robert  L.  Chase  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain News  dated  Friday,  January  28. 1966, 
and  I  have  waited  for  this  opportunity 
to  say  a  few  words  about  it.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  basic  reason  for 
this  editorial  Is  a  situation  which  has 
arisen  thousands  of  times,  maybe  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  times,  for  all  I 
know,  on  the  streets  of  our  cities.  An 
18-year-old  girl  was  waylaid  close  to  a 
high  school,  where  she  was  going  to 
attend  an  evening  school  class. 

She  was  beaten  unmercifully — ap- 
parently, because  she  was  resisting  a 
fiendish  sexual  attack.  She  did  scream, 
and  did  resist  and  call  for  help,  and  as 
Bob  Chase  has  pointed  out.  two  women 
who  were  passing  by  went  to  the  assist- 
ance of  this  girl.  It  Is  significant  that 
they  had  to  go  down  a  dark  alley  to  go 


to  her  aid,  a  situation  which  most  men 
would  avoid,  and  I  am  sure  no  woman 
would  look  upon  without  a  great  deal  of 
trepidation. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  hsis  come,  as 
I  have  stated  many  times  before,  when 
the  police  forces  of  this  country  must  be 
beefed  up.  Organized  police  forces  are 
the  only  ones  which  can  stand  between 
us  and  anarchy. 

No  one  who  has  lived  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  can  help  having  called  to  his  at- 
tention, not  merely  weekly  or  monthly, 
but  day  by  day,  the  vicious  attacks  being 
perpetrated  upon  people  of  both  sexes, 
but  particularly  upon  our  young  ladies. 

If  our  streets  cannot  be  made  safe  by 
any  other  means  than  a  greatly  beefed- 
up  police  force,  then  we  must  do  so. 

A  government  is  no  government  at  all 
unless  it  can  guarantee  the  security  and 
safety  of  its  citizens.  This  is  its  first 
and  paramount  duty.  I  am  afraid  that 
we  in  America  have  fallen  down  in  this 
respect.  We  have  become  soft-minded 
and  soft-willed  toward  the  criminal. 
The  Supreme  Court,  unfortunately,  has 
thrown  numerous  roadblocks  in  the  way 
of  prosecution  and  the  gathering  of  evi- 
dence against  criminals.  We  cannot  do 
anything  about  that  in  the  Senate,  but 
there  is  one  thing  we  can  do  as  Members 
of  Congress,  and  that  is  to  make  the 
citizens  at  home  in  our  respective  States 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  first  and 
greatest  duty  of  our  Government  is  to 
see  that  the  safety  and  security  of  its 
citizens  are  guaranteed. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  afford  any  cost 
that  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that 
safety  and  security.  I  do  not  even  know 
who  these  two  women — a  housewife  and 
a  dental  assistant — were  who  came  to 
the  aid  of  this  18-year-old  girl.  I  do  not 
care  to  know,  and  I  suppose  they  do  not 
care  to  have  their  names  made  public, 
but  they  did  race  to  the  assistance  of 
this  girl  and  help  to  scare  away  her 
attacker. 

I  am  proud  to  say,  as  Robert  Chase 
points  out  in  his  article,  that  Chief  Har- 
old Dill,  of  the  Denver  police  department, 
put  every  resource  at  his  command  be- 
hind this  particular  effort  to  find  the 
attacker— not  only  In  this  Instance,  but 
in  every  other  Instance. 

Particularly,  let  me  pay  tribute  to 
these  two  women  who,  imllke  so  many  of 
our  citizens  today,  had  the  courage  and 
the  nerve  to  go  into  a  dark  alley  and  help 
a  girl  whom  they  heard  crying  out  for 
help. 

When  we  realize  that  our  citizens  are 
robbed,  mugged,  and  beaten  on  the  main 
streets  of  Washington — as  well  as  In 
other  cities— with  10,  20.  30,  or  even  a 
hundred  persons  standing  aroimd  watch- 
ing, without  raising  one  hand  to  help 
the  victim,  I  believe  that  these  two 
women  who  exercised  the  finest  kind  of 
citizenship,  deserve  the  greatest  credit 
and  the  highest  praise,  certainly  greater 
than  my  poor  words  can  attribute  to 
them. 

Bob  Chase  puts  It  succinctly  when  he 
states  at  the  end  of  his  article : 

But  crime  Is  more  than  cold  sUtlsttcs. 
Crime  Is  the  fear  which  rides  in  shady  streets, 
whlnd  sheltering  walls  and  along  sidewalks 
Where  women  and  girls  especially  sometimes 


walk  alone  to  their  work,  their  studies  and 
their  homes.  This  sort  of  crime  requires 
the  fullest  cooperation  of  an  aroused  citizen- 
ry. I'm  sure  Chief  Dill  and  the  entire  de- 
partment can  have  all  the  public  suppwrt 
it  may  need  and  want. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  have  all  the 
public  support  we  need  only  when  our 
wives,  our  mothers,  and  our  daugh- 
ters can  walk  the  streets  of  any  city  in 
this  country  and  be  assured  that  they 
travel  those  streets  without  fear  of 
molestation.  Moreover,  if  they  are,  by 
chance,  molested,  there  must  be  either 
adequate  police  protection  to  come  to 
their  aid,  in  every  block  if  necessary,  or 
that  citizens  who  witness  such  an  at- 
tack will  come  to  their  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  the  great- 
est challenges,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  In- 
tegrity and  the  safety  of  our  country. 
We  can  hardly  claim  to  be  a  civilized 
nation  if  we  as  Americans  permit  this 
condition  to  continue  and  do  not  take 
active  steps  to  do  something  about  it. 

Mere  platitudes,  proclamations  about 
Crime  Prevention  Week,  and  all  of  that, 
will  not  solve  the  problem.  But,  in- 
creased police  forces,  the  support  of  the 
police  by  the  public,  and  the  awareness 
by  all  of  us  that  it  may  be  our  wife,  our 
daughter,  our  mother,  our  sister  tomor- 
row, and  not  some  statistics  far  off  in 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  or  I3enver, 
who  may  be  attacked — only  that  kind  of 
awareness  will  cure  this  problem. 

It  is  high  time  that  we,  as  leaders  In 
the  Senate — as  we  are  supposed  to  be — 
take  the  first  steps  toward  making  the 
American  public  aware  of  the  great  dan- 
ger. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Crime  on  Otm  Streets 
(By  Robert  L.  Chase) 

Crime  and  violence  are  more  than  sUtls- 
tlcs.  more  than  cold  figures  carefully  tabu- 
lated on  long  ledger  sheets. 

Crime — the  crime  which  an  aroused  pub- 
lic Is  determined  to  sear  out  of  our  society- 
Is  the  soul-slckenlng  violence  which  took 
place  In  the  shadows  behind  an  esplanade 
wall  near  East  High  School  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning. 

There  has  been  much  written  and  spoken — 
some  of  It.  unfortunately.  In  Denver — about 
the  unwillingness  of  bystanders  to  get  mixed 
up  In  whatever  Is  happening. 

It  Is  apparently  the  case  that  most  pass- 
ing motorlste  failed  even  to  hear  the  ago- 
nizing cries  of  the  18-year-old  girl  waylaid 
on  her  way  to  an  evening  school  class  and 
beaten  unmercifully — apparently  because 
she   resisted   a   fiendish   sexual   attack. 

But  there  were  two  women,  conscientious 
women  who  are  horrified  at  crime  of  this 
sort,  who  went  to  the  aid  of  this  girl  and 
helped  frighten  away  the  brutal  assailant  be- 
fore he  could  finish  the  Job  of  killing  the  re- 
sisting girl. 

These  women,  performed  a  heroic  service 
to  the  community,  to  society  and  to  every 
law-abiding  citizen  of  Denver. 

Not  only  did  they  help  this  girl,  but  they 
have  succeeded  In  arousing  the  public  to  a 
demand  that  this  hoodliun  be  hunted  and 
harried  until  he  can  be  brought  to  book  as 
an  example  to  anyone  who  would  defy  de- 
cent society. 

The  women,  a  housewife  and  a  denui  as- 
slsUnt,  admitted  frankly  that  they  were 
frightened. 

Maybe  they  wouldn't  either  one  have  bad 
the  courage  to  run  Into  the  shadows  alone. 

But  the  two  of  them  did  race  to  the  aid 
of  the  girl;  they  did  frighten  away  the  thug — 


and  now  they  are  helping  police  to  track 
dovra  any  slender  clues  to  flnd  the  coward- 
ly hood. 

We  In  Denver  are  proud  of  the  way  otir 
p>olice  department  has  bounced  back  from  the 
days  of  scandal  and  atucked  the  problem  of 
crime — especially  crime  In   the  streeu. 

We  are  proud  of  the  way  in  which  Chief 
Harold  Dill  has  taken  hold,  has  put  police- 
men on  the  streets  where  the  crime  Is  and 
has  led  the  way  to  a  vastly  Improved  pic- 
ture. 

But  crime  is  more  than  cold  sutlstlcs. 

Crime  Is  the  fear  which  rides  In  shady 
streets,  behind  sheltering  walls  and  along 
sidewalks  where  women  and  girls  especially 
sometimes  walk  alone  to  their  work,  their 
studies  and  their  homes. 

This  sort  of  crime  requires  the  fullest  co- 
operation of  an  aroused  citizenry.  I'm  sure 
Chief  Dill  and  the  entire  department  can 
have  all  the  public  support  It  may  need  and 
want. 

There  is  also  a  need  to  continue  building 
up  our  police  force  on  the  streets.  We  must 
keep  that  consuntly  and  effectively  In  mind. 

We  may  lack  all  the  money  we  want  or 
need  In  this  city,  but  Denver  Is  rich  enough 
to  protect  the  lives  and  limbs  of  lu  citizens 
on  safe  streets  and  sidewalks — and  In  their 
homes. 


TEXAS'  ONLY  INDIAN  TRIBE.  THE 
ALABAMA-COUSHATTA.  RECEIVES 
GRANT  TO  STUDY  TOURISM  AND 
RECREATION    POSSIBILnTES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Alabama-Coushatta  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, near  the  magnificent  Big  Thicket 
area  of  southeast  Texas,  has  recently 
received  a  feasibility  grant  to  determine 
the  possibihties  of  developing  tourism 
and  recreation  facilities  for  Texas'  only 
Indian  reservation. 

These  Indians  were  not  indigenous  to 
Texas.  The  only  tribes  which  were  found 
there  dated  back  to  the  earliest  Spanish 
explorations  on  their  way  westward  and 
northward. 

The  Alabama-Coushatta  Indians  at 
that  time  Uved  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  in  the  area  which  is  now  Missis- 
sippi and  Alabama.  During  the  invasion 
of  De  Soto,  those  Indians  offered  the 
greatest  resistance  of  all  the  Indian 
tribes  encountered  by  De  Soto.  When 
the  Indians  heard  that  De  Soto  was  com- 
ing, they  fortified  their  villages  north  of 
Mobile  and  built  gates  so  that  the  Span- 
iards could  not  ride  In  on  horseback. 
The  small  remnants  of  this  tribe  moved 
westward  Into  Mississippi. 

This  IruUan  tribe  has  been  In  Texas 
longer  than  any  other.  The  Alabama- 
Coushatta  Indians  had  stanch  friend- 
ship for  Sam  Houston  and  helped  the 
Texan  colonists  in  their  revolution  with 
Mexico. 

If  this  feasibility  grant  develops.  It  Is 
contemplated  that  there  will  be  a  much 
larger  grant  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  dam  a  lake  near  those  beautiful 
pine  trees  and  develop  more  tourist  fa- 
cilities and  land  guaranteed  them  more 
than  a  century  ago.  In  the  1930's,  the 
U.S.  Government  bought  additional  land 
for  them. 

For  years,  these  Indians,  the  last  tribe 
of  Indians  remaining  in  Texas,  have 
wanted  to  raise  their  income  and  stand- 
ard of  living.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
grant  will  provide  the  basis  for  that  de- 
sire to  become  a  reality. 
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In  October  of  1965,  It  was  my  prlvile«re 
to  visit  with  the  Alabama-Coushatta  In- 
diana on  their  reservation  in  Polk 
County.  In  southesut  Texas.  In  connec- 
tion with  a  trip  I  made  to  study  the  pos- 
sibilities of  preserving  portions  of  the 
Big  Thicket  area  as  a  park  for  all  Amer- 
icans to  enjoy. 

At  that  time.  Mr.  Clem  Sylvestlne. 
chairman  of  the  tribal  council,  Mr. 
Pulton  Battisae.  second  chief  of  the  Ala- 
bama-Coushatta  Indians,  and  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Broemer.  superintendent  of  the  Ala- 
bama-Coushatta  Indian  Reservation  all 
expressed  an  Interest  in  their  industrious 
and  independent  people  becoming  more 
prosperous  and  self -sufficient. 

As  a  guest  on  their  reservation,  I  had 
the  honor  of  seeing  their  tribal  dancers 
and  their  excellent  handicraft.  I  believe 
these  attractions  would  greatly  contrib- 
ute to  their  tourism  and  recreational 
possibilities  and  thus  help  them  earn 
their  own  money. 

I  believe  that  this  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  spots  that  I  have  ever  visited 
in  my  native  State.  Texas  has  more 
than  10.5  million  people.  The  Alabama- 
Coushattas  are  brave  people,  as  evi- 
denced by  their  action  at  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  invasion,  when  other  tribes 
fled  before  men  on  horseback. 

The  Alabama-Coushattas  are  honor- 
able men.  In  all  of  their  dealings,  they 
have  always  been  people  of  high  moral- 
ity and  high  honor. 

There  Is  an  editorial  about  this  grant 
printed  In  the  Dlboll,  Tex.,  Free  Press  of 
Thursday,  January  27.  1966,  under  the 
heading  "Something  for  the  Indians." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  this 
point,  but  I  wish  to  clarify  a  matter.  It 
garbles  the  statement  about  the  interest 
of  the  State  government,  and  leaves  the 
Implication  that  perhaps  the  State  gov- 
ernment put  up  this  money.  The  feasi- 
bility program  was  conducted  by  the 
I>ederal  Oovenunent.  and  paid  for  by 
funds  voted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States:  and  if  the  work  is  done. 
It  will  be  done  by  the  Federal  C3overn- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

SOMrrMINO    TO*   TRK    IlfDUKS 

(By  Paul  Durham) 

To  the  reacue. 

PlnaJly.  a  atudy  on  the  feaalblUty  of  the 
davalopment  of  tourism  and  recreation  fa- 
clUtlM  (or  Tezaa  only  Indian  reservation 
has  b«en  approved  by  the  Government. 

The  grant  la  to  the  Alabama-Couahatta 
Indian  Raaervatlon.  The  Indiana  have  for 
yeara  wanted  to  become  self-sustaining.  But 
once  before  the  Oovenxment  withheld 
granta.  and  at  the  same  time  ovir  own  State 
oOcials  have  found  reaervaAlon  funds  easy 
prey  to  the  red  pencil  at  appropriation  time. 

"niere  are  leas  than  300  Indians  on  the 
renrvatloQ.  and  but  for  an  intereated  Oov- 
•rnor  now  and  then  and  intarmittent  puffs 
by  dedicated  Indian  Affairs  Commlsalonera. 
the  tiny  Indian  population  has  been 
neglected. 

Soma  progTMa  baa  been  made.  More  needs 
to  b*  done,  and  a  cognisant  legislature 
would  SM  to  it  tlMt  the  Alabama-Oouahattaa 
aw  gtvan  every  opportunity  to  provide  for 
theaaaalvea  \bm  luziurlaa  of  life  the  reat  of 
ui  anjoy  today. 


They  don't  make  much  of  a  voting  bloc, 
to  be  sure.  But  the  remainder  of  Texans 
should  see  to  it  that  America's  first  Inhabit- 
ant nation  not  be  completely  shoved  out 
the  corridors  of  history 

Perhaps  this  feasibility  study  on  tourism 
Is  an  honest  start. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  There  is  an  ap- 
plication pending  for  a  Head  Start  pro- 
gram in  behalf  of  these  Indians,  which 
I  hope  will  be  favorably  acted  upon. 
These  are  a  proud  people;  they  are  an 
intelligent  people;  they  are  an  honor- 
able people.  There  are  differences  among 
Indian  tribes,  as  there  are  differences 
among  Caucasian  nations.  We  in  Texas 
are  proud  of  the  fact  that  this  remnant 
is  there  in  our  State,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  grants  requested  will  be  made. 

I  visited  the  Alabama-Coushatta  Res- 
ervation several  years  ago.  and,  upon 
returning,  have  been  struck  with  the 
progress  made,  even  with  these  feasibil- 
ity grants.  They  have  built,  with  one 
grant,  a  great  hall  in  which  they  have 
partly  their  museum  and  partly  a  handi- 
craft shop.  Though  they  number  less 
than  400  souls,  it  is  amazing  to  see  the 
handicrafts  which  they  have  preserved 
in  basketry,  the  dressing  of  deer  skins, 
beadwork.  and  other  crafts. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  my  senior  col- 
league for  his  Interesting  and  enlight- 
ening presentation  on  the  Alabama- 
Coushatta.  They  are  unique  among  the 
Indian  tribes  of  this  country.  I  join  my 
senior  colleague  in  expressing  my  deep 
and  abiding  interest  in  these  oldest  cit- 
izens of  our  State  of  Texas. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McGovtsN  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPOR- 
TUNITY ACT  OP  1964 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  ProttttI,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  My  bill  would  bring  the  employees 
of  the  community  action  program  and 
VTSTA  volunteers,  who  receive  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  salaries  from  Federal 
funds,  under  the  Hatch  Act's  prohibi- 
tions on  political  activities. 

As  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  will  recall,  I  offered  a  similar 
amendment  last  year  during  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Conmilttee's 
consideration  of  HJl.  8283.  To  the 
credit  of  the  Senate  conmilttee,  on  which 
I  have  the  privilege  and  pleasure  to  serve, 
this  amendment  was  agreed  upon  by  all 
members.  The  solid  support  that  the 
amendment  received  from  Republicans 
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and  Democrats  alike  demonstrates  that 
the  amendment  is  not  a  partisan  efTort 

Thereafter,  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment passed  the  Senate  without  a  single 
voice  raised  In  opposition.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  citizens  of  this  country 
and  for  our  needy  citizens  in  particular, 
the  amendment  was  rejected  during  the 
Senate-House  conference  on  H.R.  8283 
It  would  serve  no  purpose  to  attempt  to 
probe  the  pressures  that  resulted  In  the 
amendment's  rejection.  My  purpose  is 
not  to  place  blame,  but  rather  to  secure 
the  enactment  of  my  constructive  bill, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  free  the  pov- 
erty program  from  politics. 

When  presenting  my  case  for  the 
amendment  last  year,  I  cited  example 
after  example  from  across  this  great  Na- 
tion showing  the  need  for  such  an 
amendment.  It  might  be  worthwhile  to 
again  cite  a  few  of  these  cases  at  this 
time: 

"In  far  too  many  communities  giant  flestaa 
of  political  patronage  have  been  encouraged. ' 
(Congressman  Adam  Clayton  Powell  ) 

"Is  emerging  as  a  huge  poIlUcal  pork  bar- 
rel."   (Mayor  Yorty,  of  Loe  Angeles,  Calif.) 

"The  battle  over  political  control  reveals 
more  interest  In  the  political  power  of  the 
poverty  program  than  •  •  •  in  providing 
legitimate  long-term  answers  to  the  need« 
of  segments  of  otir  society."  (Congressman 
Edwakd  Debwinski.) 

"In  my  whole  political  career,  I  have  never 
seen  a  program  so  loaded  with  the  ability  of 
political  manipulation  and  devlousness. 
Arguments  have  not  been  about  the  poor  but 
about  who  U  going  to  control  the  loot" 
(Senator  Pbakk  Lausche.) 

In  my  own  SUte  of  California,  the 
problem  has  been  particularly  acute. 
Our  Governor  at  the  western  Governors' 
conference  last  year  said  it  was  scan- 
dalous that  politicians.  Including  elected 
officials,  were  Hghting  each  other  for 
"fat-salaried"  war-on-poverty  Jobs  for 
themselves  and  their  friends,  solely  to 
enhance  their  patronage. 

In  December,  Representative  Powzll 
addressed  himself  to  the  poverty  pro- 
gram in  Los  Angeles.  The  Congressman 
said  there  Is  "evidence  of  mismanage- 
ment and  fiscal  dishonesty"  in  the  Los 
Angeles  program.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  reporting  this 
story  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Los   Anoelxs   Povnrrr   PaooaAM   Dishonest, 
Powell  Sats 

WASHmcTorr.— RepreaenUtlve  Adam  Clat- 
TON  Powell,  Democrat,  of  New  York,  assailed 
the  administration  of  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram Thursday  and  said  there  Is  "evidence 
of  mismanagement  and  fiscal  dishonesty"  In 
the  Lvis  Angeles  program. 

But  despite  his  cntidsms,  Powell,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, called  for  tripling  the  $1.5  billion  s 
year  now  being  spent  in  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration's war  on  poverty. 

Powell  called  the  war  on  poverty  more 
Important  than  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  said 
funds  for  Vietnam  should  not  take  priority 
over  antlpoverty  funds.  "I  do  not  want  to 
win  the  war  In  Vietnam  If  it  means  losing 
the  war  on  poverty  tn  America,"  be  said  st 
a  pr«M  conXarenc*. 
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Powell,  whose  committee  wrote  the  pov- 
erty legislation  and  oversees  Its  administra- 
tion, criticized  antlpoverty  programis  now 
underway  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Loe  An- 
geles, and  Washington. 

But  he  refused  to  amplify  on  bis  state- 
ment of  mismanagement  and  fiscal  dishon- 
esty In  the  Loe  Angeles  program. 

When  asked  to  elaborate,  the  Harlem 
Democrat  said  he  preferred  to  wait  untU  "we 
get  all  the  facts  completely  substantiated — 
then  well  be  very  specific." 

Committee  sources  said  later  the  commit- 
tee had  received  written  complaints  about 
the  Loe  Angeles  program.  The  complaints, 
the  sources  said,  came  from  people  both 
presently  and  formerly  associated  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Youth  Opportunities  Board 
(now  the  Economic  and  Youth  Opportunities 
Agency).  Powell  committee  Investigators 
were  in  Los  Angeles  in  October. 

Powell  also  differed  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  McCone  Commission,  which  In 
Its  report  this  week  on  the  Watts  area  riots 
proposed  larger  expendltiires  for  preschool 
training  of  the  underprivileged. 

"Such  a  program,"  Powell  said,  "does  not 
meet  the  immediate  and  critical  need  of  the 
unemployed,  the  desperate  and  despairing 
who  rioted  out  of  frustration  and  hunger. 
Adult  Jobs,  not  preschool  training,  Is  the 
most  urgent  need  In  America  to  abolish 
poverty." 

ETO  CHIET   SATS   ATTACK  IS   REPREHENSIBLE 

Joe  P.  Maldonado,  executive  director  of 
the  Economic  and  Youth  Opporttuiltles 
Agency  here,  Thursday  termed  charges  by 
Representative  Adam  Clatton  Powell, 
Democrat,  of  New  York,  against  his  orga- 
nization "reprehensible  and  totally  without 
substance." 

Maldonado  said  that  becatise  of  Powell's 
"scattergun  bombast,"  he  has  no  way  of 
knowing  specifically  to  what  the  Congress- 
msin  is  referring. 

A  preaudlt  investigation  of  the  EYOA 
operations  has  already  been  conducted  by 
Federal  auditors  and  a  number  of  questions 
were  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  In  Washington,  he 
added. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
assure  the  Senate  that  I  derive  no  pleas- 
ure from  citing  these  examples,  and  I 
wish  that  I  could  report  that  the  prob- 
lem is  no  longer  with  us.  Like  the  snow- 
ball going  down  the  hill,  the  evidence 
gets  bigger  and  bigger  that  the  poverty 
program  is  being  overrun  by  politics. 

Mr.  President,  the  evidence  and  our 
experience  since  the  rejection  of ,  my 
amendment  last  year  substantiate  the 
need  for  calling  the  abrupt  halt  to  the 
political  Ewtivity  in  the  poverty  program. 
Each  group  studying  the  problem,  wheth- 
er a  congressional  committee,  newspaper 
or  magazine  reporters  or  editors,  reaches 
the  same  conclusion — the  poverty  pro- 
gram is  endangered  by  the  political 
struggles  that  plague  It. 

My  amendment  is  a  simple  one.  It 
builds  on  the  experience  of  the  past — in 
fact,  experience  gained  under  the  pov- 
erty program.  Under  existing  law,  em- 
ployees of  State  or  local  agencies,  whose 
principal  employment  is  in  connection 
with  a  political  activity  that  is  financed 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  Federal  funds, 
are  barred  from  "pernicious  political 
activity"  by  section  12  of  the  Hatch  Act. 
On  the  other  hand,  employees  of  private 
organizations  conducting  community 
action  programs  under  the  poverty  pro- 
gram are  not  subject  to  the  restrictions 
of  the  Hatch  Act.    VISTA  volunteers 


assigned  under  section  603(a)(2)  of  the 
1»64  act  are  not  subject  to  the  Hatch 
Act. 

My  amendment,  Mr.  President,  would 
bring  the  remaining  employees  of  the 
community  action  program  and  the 
VISTA  volimteers,  who  receive  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  salaries  from  Federal 
funds,  under  the  Hatch  Act. 

In  1964  when  the  Senate  was  first  con- 
sidering the  poverty  program,  an  amend- 
ment was  adopted  prohibiting  political 
activity  by  enrollees  and  employees  of 
the  Job  Corps.  Whatever  problems  the 
Job  Corps  may  have,  it  is  to  its  credit 
that  the  political  fighting,  that  has 
plagued  the  community  action  program 
in  particular,  seems  absent  from  the  Job 
Corps.  Certainly,  Mr.  President,  this  is 
no  accident,  but  reflects  the  wisdom  of 
the  action  by  the  88th  Congress  in  ac- 
cepting a  provision  that  would  prevent 
political  activity.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  notice  that  is  con- 
spicuously displayed  at  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters throughout  the  country  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notice 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows : 

Notice — OmcEBs,  Employees,  and  ENaoLLfES 
OF  THE  Job  Corps 

Registering  and  voting  Is  a  privilege  that 
should  be  exercised  by  all  citizens.  The 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  guaran- 
tees to  Federal  officers,  employees,  and  en- 
rollees the  right  to  do  so  free  from  any  inter- 
ference,  persuasion,  or  official  domination. 
You  should  be  Informed  as  to  permissible 
political  actlvltlee  as  well  as  those  restricted 
by  the  act. 

The  law — political  discrimination  and  po- 
litical activity:  "Sec.  107.  (a)  No  officer  or 
employee  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  make  any  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  political  afflllatlon  or  beliefs  of 
any  enrollee  or  applicant  for  enrollment  In 
the  corps.  All  disclosures  concerning  such 
matters  shall  be  Ignored,  except  as  to  such 
membership  In  political  parties  or  organiza- 
tions as  constitutes  by  law  a  disqualification 
for  Government  employment.  No  discrimi- 
nation shall  be  exercised,  threatened  or  prom- 
ised by  any  person  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  against  or  in  favor 
of  any  enrollee  In  the  Corps,  or  any  applicant 
for  enrollment  In  the  Corps  because  of  his 
political  afflllatlon  or  beliefs,  except  as  may 
be  specifically  authorized  or  required  by  law, 
(b)  No  officer,  employee,  or  enrollee  of  the 
Corps  shall  take  any  active  part  In  political 
management  or  in  p>olltlcal  campaigns,  ex- 
cept as  may  be  provided  by  or  pursuant  to 
statute,  and  no  such  officer,  employee  or 
enrollee  shall  use  his  official  position  or  In- 
fluence for  the  purpose  of  Interfering  with 
an  election  or  affecting  the  result  thereof. 
All  such  persons  shall  retain  the  right  to  vote 
as  they  may  chooee  and  to  express,  In  their 
private  capacities,  their  opinions  on  all  politi- 
cal subjects  and  candidates.  Any  officer,  em- 
ployee, enrollee  or  Federal  employee  who 
solicits  funds  for  political  purposes  from 
members  of  the  Corps,  shall  be  in  violation 
of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  (c)  Whenever 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  finds  that 
any  person  has  violated  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions, It  shall,  after  giving  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  explanation  to  the  officer  or 
employee  or  enrollee  concerned,  certify  the 
facts  to  the  Director  with  atpeclfLc  Instruc- 
tlona  as  to  discipline  or  dismissal  or  other 
corrective  actions."  (Sec.  107,  title  I,  Eco- 
nomic Oppcwtunlty  Act  of  1B64,  78  Stat.  611.) 


PKaimrsD  acttvttixs 

Registration:  It  is  not  only  permissible 
but  an  obligation  on  all  citizens.  Including 
eligible  officers,  employees  and  enrollees  of 
the  Job  Corps  to  register  and  vote. 

Voting:  The  language  of  the  law  specifi- 
cally provides  that  all  eligible  officers,  em- 
ployees and  enrollees  have  the  right  to  vote 
as  they  choose. 

Expression  of  opinions:  Officers,  employees 
and  enrollees  have  the  right  to  express  po- 
litical opinions,  but  they  may  not  take  an 
active  part  m  political  management  or  In 
political  campaigns. 

Attendance  at  political  rallies,  conventions, 
etc.:  Officers,  employees  and  enrollees  may 
attend  political  rallies  and  conventions  to 
which  the  general  public  is  admitted. 

Nominating  petitions:  Officers,  employeea 
and  enrollees  are  permitted  to  sign  nomi- 
nating petitions  in  support  of  individuals 
whom  they  wish  to  see  become  candidates 
for  office. 

Contributions:  It  is  lawful  for  officers, 
employees  and  enrollees  to  make  voluntary 
contributions  to  a  regularly  constituted  po- 
litical organization,  provided  such  contribu- 
tion is  not  made  In  a  Federal  building  or  to 
some  other  Federal   employee. 

Political  pictures:  It  Is  lawful  for  officers, 
employees,  and  enrollees  to  display  political 
pictxires   in   their  homes. 

Badges,  buttons,  and  stickers:  It  Is  lawful 
for  officers,  employees  and  enrollees  to  wear 
political  badges  or  buttons  or  to  display 
political  stickers  on  their  private  automo- 
biles. 

Nonpartisan  political  activity:  The  terma 
"political  campaigns"  and  "political  man- 
agement" pertain  to  partisan  political  cam- 
paigns and  to  partisan  political  management 
and  are  interpreted  so  as  to  permit  non- 
partisan political  activity,  that  Is,  activity 
in  connection  with  an  election  and  the 
preceding  campaign  In  which  none  of  the 
candidates  is  to  be  nominated  or  elected  as 
representing  a  national  or  State  political 
party,  such  as  the  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

PROHIBITED    ACTIVrnES 

Serving  on  or  for  any  political  committee, 
party,  or  other  similar  organization,  or  serv- 
ing as  a  delegate  or  alternate  to  a  caucus  or 
Fwrty  convention. 

Soliciting  or  handling  political  contri- 
butions. 

Soliciting  sale  of  or  seUing  political  party 
dinner  tickets. 

Serving  as  officer  of  a  political  club,  aa 
member  or  officer  of  any  of  its  committee*, 
addressing  such  a  ciub  on  any  partisan  politi- 
cal matter,  or  being  active  in  organizing  it. 

Serving  in  connection  with  preparation  for, 
organizing  or  conducting  a  political  meeting 
or  rally,  addressing  such  a  meeting  on  any 
partisan  political  matter,  or  taking  any  other 
active  part  therein. 

Engaging  In  activity  at  the  polls  (at  pri- 
mary or  regular  elections),  such  as  soliciting 
votes,  assisting  voters  to  mark  ballots,  or 
transporting  or  helping  to  get  out  the  voters 
on  election  days. 

Acting  as  recorder,  checker,  watcher,  or 
challenger  of  any  party  or  faction. 

Serving  in  any  position  of  election  officer 
m  which  partlsanahlp  or  partisan  political 
management  may  be  shown. 

Writing  for  publication  or  publishing  any 
letter  or  article,  signed  or  unsigned,  soliciting 
votea  In  favor  of  or  against  any  political 
party  or  candidate. 

Becoming  a  candidate  for  nomination  or 
election  to  office.  Federal,  State,  county,  or 
municipal,  which  Is  to  be  filled  Ut  an  election 
In  which  party  candidates  are  Involved,  or 
soliciting  others  to  become  candtdatea  for 
nomination  or  election  to  such  offices. 

Distributing  campaign  literature  or  ma- 
terial. 
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Initiating  or  circulating  parUaan  political 
nominating  petitions. 

Engaging  In  political  caucuaea,  or  can- 
vaaslng  a  dUtrlct  or  aoUcitlng  political  sup- 
port for  a  party,  faction,  or  candidate. 

The  penalty  for  violation  of  the  act  ii  dis- 
cipline or  dismissal  or  other  corrective  action. 

For  additional  Information  write  to:  U.S. 
ClvU  Service  ConunlBSlon,  Wasblngton,  D.C. 
20415. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  pertlcularly  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  section  107  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  cited  in 
the  notice. 

The  problems  created  by  the  entrench- 
ment of  politics  will  not  go  away,  and 
Members  of  the  Congress  cannot  ostrich - 
like  ignore  the  problem  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  disappear.  It  was  with  us  last 
year.  It  remains  with  us  today.  The 
amendment  that  I  offer  today  should 
hAve  been  adopted  last  year.  It  must  be 
adopted  this  year. 

Mi.  President.  Members  of  this  great 
body  are  familiar  with  the  expression: 
"While  Nero  fiddled,  Rome  burned."  We 
might  paraphrase  this  expression  to  give 
It  current  applicability  to  read:  "While 
politicians  fiddled  and  quarreled,  the 
poor  wanted  and  waited."  They  waited, 
Mr.  President,  for  the  help  they  were 
promised — help  that  has  been  delayed 
and  prevented  by  the  political  fighting 
that  smacks  of  the  discredited  spoils  sys- 
tem of  yesteryear.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  both  disturbed  and  disgusted  with 
this  continuous  political  fighting  over 
the  public  fund. 

Mr.  President,  Americans  throughout 
the -country,  although  desirous  of  help- 
ing less  fortunate  citizens  In  their  midst, 
feel  that  such  work  is  bigger  and  more 
important  than  narrow  partisan  politics. 
It  has  been  in  the  past  and  it  must  con- 
tinue to  be  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Samuel  Lubell,  the  well-known 
poll  taker,  has  confirmed  this  growing 
discontent  among  our  citizens.  In  his 
article,  he  cites  two  main  antlpoverty 
reforms  that  are  being  urged  by  voters — 
voters,  Mr.  President,  who  are  going  to 
hold  many  Members  accountable  in  the 
coming  election  if  steps  are  not  taken  to 
eliminate  this  mess.  One  is  to  "take 
politics  out"  of  the  poverty  program  and 
the  other  is  "tighter  control  of  the 
funds."  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  by  Mr.  Lubell 
appear  in  fuU  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Loa  Angeles  Times,  Jan.  3,  1966] 
Battlx  Foa  Yotm  Mind:   Discontxnt  Gmow- 
INO  OvxB  PovntTT  Wab 
(By  Samuel  Lubell) 
The  upcoming  session  of  Congress  seems 
likely  to  kick  up  demands  for  an  investiga- 
tion  and  even  overhauling  of   the  poverty 
program. 

During  recent  months  my  interviews  have 
shown  a  rising  public  discontent  over  the 
workings  of  the  antlpoverty  crusade. 

The  surge  of  hope  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  Nation  greeted  the  start  of  the 
drive  to  elliuinate  poverty  la  leaking  away. 
In  its  place  a  sense  of  disillusionment  Is  be- 
ginning to  develop,  with  comments  being 
expreaaed  that  sound  surprisingly  like  the 
wwuned  imoMrtM  that  have  been  repeated  for 
years  about  foreign  aid. 


a-rxLL  SOME  suppoax 

On  one  hand  most  people  still  feel  the 
poor  have  to  be  helped,  or  It  is  better  to  spend 
what  is  needed  than  to  have  racial  trouble. 

But  increafilng  numbers  of  voters  go  on  to 
grumble.  "The  help  doesn't  get  down  to  the 
poor  who  really  need  It."  or,  "Too  much  of 
the  money  ends  up  in  the  pocket.i  of  the 
corrupt  politicians"  or.  "The  Intentions  are 
good  but  the  way  It  Is  being  administered  Is 
an  unholy  mess." 

Some  of  the  antlpoverty  leaders,  such  as 
Sargent  Shrlver,  are  proposing  that  the  war 
on  poverty  be  enlarged  to  provide  direct  cash 
grants  to  all  poor  families.  My  first  sound- 
ings of  the  pub'lc  Indicates  considerable  op- 
position Ui  this  proposal.  The  prevailing 
feeling  runs.  "A  man  who  Is  able  to  work 
should  work  for  what  he  gets." 

CONTROL,    POLITICS 

The  two  main  antlpoverty  reforms  that 
are  being  urged  by  most  voters  are  tighter 
control  of  the  funds  and  take  politics  out  of 
the  program. 

Some  of  this  criticism  Is  partisan — stronger 
among  Republicans  than  Democrata — but 
much  of  It  must  be  attributed  to  the  tre- 
mendous publicity  buildup  contrived  by 
Shrlver  for  his  antlpoverty  agency. 

Adoption  of  the  war  on  poverty  label  wa» 
a  shrewd  propaganda  stroke  In  some  ways. 
The  war  headlines  stirred  keener  popular 
awareness  of  the  plight  of  the  poor  and 
gained  public  support  that  might  not  have 
been  forthcoming  for  each  separate  part  of 
the  program. 

VARIETT    OF    ACTTVITIXS 

But  this  tactic  has  also  boomeranged. 
Packaged  together  under  a  single  "antl- 
poverty" label  is  a  confuting  variety  of  ac- 
tivities. Whatever  goes  wrong  with  any  one 
part  of  the  program  spUls  into  the  headlines 
as  a  setback  for  the  whole  antlpoverty  ef- 
fort. 

Moreover,  no  clear  yard.^tlcks  of  perform- 
ance are  available  for  people  to  Judge  how 
much — or  how  little — Is  being  accomplished. 

Negroes,  who  are  supposed  to  be  helped 
most,  echo  the  complaint  of  one  Harlem 
floor  waxer  who  said,  "Where  I  live,  you 
wouldn't  know  a  war  on  poverty  was  even 
going  on." 

Many  persons  still  argue  to  "give  It  more 
time"  or  "It's  something  new."  But  others 
are  shrugging  off  the  "poverty  war"  with  the 
same  disillusionment  that  marks  popular  re- 
action to  foreign  aid. 

MATTCR    or    ATTTTtrDS 

How  many  billions  Congress  actually  ap- 
propriates for  foreign  aid  no  longer  means 
anything  much  to  the  public.  Being  unable 
to  Judge  what  these  aid  grants  accomplish, 
the  voters  line  up  for  or  against  foreign  aid. 
depending  on  general  attitudes — on  how  they 
feel  about  our  allies,  about  government 
spending  or  how  the  economy  Is  faring  here 
at  home. 

A  similar  reaction  mechanism  shows  up 
when  voters  are  asked  whether  more  poverty 
funds  should  be  appropriated.  TTie  re- 
sponses that  are  offered  usually  reflect  how 
people  feel  about  the  civil  rights  demands  of 
Negroes  or  about  deficit  spending  or  unem- 
ployment. The  additional  support  that 
would  come  from  an  awareness  of  specific 
accomplishments  Is  being  lost 

The  antlpoverty  crusade.  In  short,  threat- 
ens to  acquire  much  the  same  battered  Image 
that  now  clouds  foreign  aid.  If  this  Is  to 
be  avoided,  more  administrative  energies  need 
to  be  directed  into  clarifying  the  objectives 
and  proving  performance  and  less  effort  into 
publicity  and  politics. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
oould  not  agree  more  with  the  American 
people,  and  that  is  why  I  oCfer  this  bill 
today. 


I  also,  Mr.  President,  would  support 
legislation  that  would  place  a  celling  on 
the  ridiculously  high  salaries  in  the  pov- 
erty program,  and  would  support  an  ef- 
fort to  secure  an  independent  audit  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  in  the  poverty 
program. 

Our  Nation,  Mr.  President,  dating  back 
to  the  time  of  President  Chester  A.  Ar- 
thur, has  had  a  policy  of  those  who  are 
paid  from  public  moneys  must  devote 
themselves  to  the  Interests  of  the  public 
and  not  to  the  interests  of  a  partisan 
political  group. 

My  bin.  Mr.  President,  is  consistent 
with  this  philosophy,  consistent  with  the 
overwhelming  desires  of  the  American 
people,  and  imperative  if  the  program  is 
to  succeed.  And  for  these  reasons,  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  a  letter  has  been  sent 
to  all  Members  containing  the  discussion 
which  I  have  read. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  table  for  10  days  and  I  hope 
that  many  Members  will  see  fit  to  add 
their  names  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  table,  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  2908)  to  amend  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  pre- 
vent certain  employees  of  community 
action  agencies  and  Volunteers  in  Serv- 
ice to  America  from  engaging  in  perni- 
cious political  activities,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Murphy  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Prou- 
TY) .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  MURPHY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  I  introduced  earlier  to- 
day, to  amend  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  late  yes- 
terday, I  Introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  give  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  the  additional 
authority  it  needs  to  increase  dairy  sup- 
port levels  on  April  1. 

There  has  been  an  alarming  drop  In 
milk  production  the  past  few  months  In 
several  of  our  major  dairy  States.  The 
decline  is  of  serious  national  concern. 

MUk  production  in  December,  for  ex- 
am.ple,  was  down  7  percent  under  1964 
in  Wisconsin,  down  11  percent  in  Min- 
nesota, down  13  percent  in  Iowa,  down 
7  percent  in  Kansas,  and  down  10  per- 
cent in  Nebraska. 

Even  as  early  as  mid-November  the 
situation  was  considered  so  critical  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  amended 
Federal  orders  In  12  midwest  milk  mar- 
kets to  prevent  prices  from  taking  their 
usual  seas<mal  drop. 

In  the  absence  of  a  farm-by-farm  sur- 
vey It  Is  dlfflcult  to  assess  all  the  reasons 


why  some  farmers  are  culling  their  dairy 
herds  back  and  others  are  getting  out  of 
dairying  altogether.  It  seems  obvious, 
however,  that  low  dairy  net  income  is  the 
most  important  factor. 

There  are  other  apparent  resaons,  also 
mainly  economic.  Strong  prices  for 
hogs  and  beef  cattle  are  luring  many 
fanners  away  from  dairying.  The  time 
has  come  when  the  long  hours  and  heavy 
Investment  involved  in  dairying  are  no 
longer  worth  the  hard  work  and  finan- 
cial risk. 

In  addition  many  dairy  operators  were 
hit  by  drought  and  early  frost  last  fall 
and  have  cut  their  herds  rather  than 
buy  expensive  hay  and  grain  to  supple- 
ment their  short  supplies  of  p>oor  quality 
feed. 

I  have  noted  published  reports  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  keep  sup- 
port prices  at  their  present  level  in  the 
new  marketing  year  starting  April  1, 
I  also  have  seen  reports  suggesting 
he  may  lower  supports. 

Either  decision  would  be  disastrous  for 
the  important  milk -producing  areas  of 
the  Midwest.  What  dairy  farmers  in 
these  States  need  is  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  the  form  of  higher  support  prices  for 
milk. 

Unfortunately  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  too  little  discretion  in  setting 
the  support  price.  In  a  sense  his  hands 
are  tied.  The  price  he  must  set,  under 
the  law.  is  simply  the  price  that  will 
assure  an  adequate  supply  of  milk  during 
the  next  marketing  year. 

With  only  a  few  brief  exceptions  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years,  both  Secretaries 
Benson  and  Freeman  have  interpreted 
this  law  as  requiring  price  supports  to 
be  limited  to  the  minimum  of  75  percent 
of  parity  under  conditions  then  existing. 

It  simply  does  not  make  sense  to  have 
a  law  that  requires  setting  a  support 
price  that  takes  into  consideration  only 
one  of  the  important  factors  involved. 
The  importance  of  milk  to  the  national 
Interest  and  the  Importance  of  a  fair  re- 
turn to  farmers  for  their  labor  and  in- 
vestment also  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

My  bill  would  do  this.  It  would  broad- 
en price-setting  discretion  considerably 
by  directing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  consider  the  present  supply  factor  plus 
three  additional  related  factors  in  set- 
ting a  level  somewhere  between  75  and 
90  percent  of  parity. 

The  four  factors  to  be  considered  would 
be,  first,  the  supply  of  milk  In  relation 
to  the  demand,  second,  the  importance 
of  milk  to  agriculture  and  the  national 
economy,  third,  the  ability  to  dispose  of 
stocks  of  dairy  products  acquired  through 
price  support  operations,  and,  fourth,  the 
need  of  dairy  farmers  for  a  fair  return 
on  their  labor  and  investment. 

This  will  provide  what  Is  clearly  need- 
ed in  this  situation — more  administra- 
tive discretion  in  dealing  with  the  pres- 
ent slump  in  dairy  production,  particu- 
larly when  an  adequate  future  supply 
Is  threatened  because  of  cutbacks  in  the 
number  of  dairymen  and  size  of  dairy 
herds. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  prospect 
of  greater  use  of  hlghly-nutrltlous  food 
in  meeting  a  developing  world  food  crlsts 


is  another  good  reason  for  a  substantial 
boost  in  support  prices.  It  Is  not  sound 
national  policy  to  permit  production  to 
fall  below  our  expanding  domestic  and 
foreign  requirements  plus  an  allowance 
for  ample  reserve. 

The  Government  now  supports  dairy 
products  at  75  percent  of  parity  or  $3.24 
per  hundred  for  milk  going  into  manu- 
fEu:turlng  uses.  This  price  has  led  to 
fewer  cows  being  milked  and  fewer  farm- 
ers remaining  in  dairying. 

The  incentive  simply  is  not  there  at 
this  price,  especially  for  younger  farm- 
ers who  have  the  option  of  switching  to 
feeding  cattle  or  raising  hogs  or  some 
other  type  of  farming.  It  has  led  to  tlie 
alarming  situation  In  Wisconsin  in  which 
it  Is  estimated  that  an  average  of  12 
farmers  a  day  stopped  dairying  in  1965. 

The  Secretary  has  reported  that  he  is 
considering  the  many  requests  for  raising 
support  prices  for  the  marketing  year 
beginning  April  1.  I  would  hope  the  ad- 
ditional factors  provided  in  this  bill 
could  be  adopted  promptly  so  he  would 
have  the  discretion  of  setting  prices  high 
enough  to  Induce  a  sufficient  number  of 
dairy  farmers  to  stay  in  business. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  201  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1446  (c)  ). 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  prices  of  milk  and  milkfat  in 
cream  shall  be  supported,  through  purchases 
of  milk  and  the  products  of  milk  and  milk- 
fat,  at  such  level  not  less  than  75  per  centum 
and  not  in  excess  of  90  per  centum  of  the 
parity  prices  of  milk  and  milkfat,  taking 
Into  consideration  (1)  the  supply  of  milk  in 
relation  to  the  demand  therefor,  (2)  the  Im- 
portance of  milk  to  agriculture  and  the  na- 
tional economy,  (3)  the  ability  to  dispose  of 
stocks  of  dairy  products  acquired  through 
price  support  operations,  and  (4)  the  need  of 
dairy  farmers  for  a  lair  return  on  their  labor 
and  Investment." 


PROPOSED  REPEAL  OF  SECTION 
14(b)  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, and  section  703(b)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  Act  of  1959  and 
to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  section  8 
ia>  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  sug- 
gestions have  been  made  on  the  fioor 
from  time  to  time  during  the  debate  that 
those  who  oppose  passage  of  the  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
or  who  have  even  opposed  its  being 
brought  up  as  pending  business,  might 
be  moved  by  such  considerations  as  sum- 
mary Irritation  against  the  labor  move- 
ment, or  a  spirit  of  vendetta,  or  the  fail- 


ure to  practice  ordinary  civility  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  believes 
there  has  not  been  any  seriousness  be- 
liind  such  statements. 

Sometimes  in  the  course  of  debate 
Senators  make  statements  which  they 
later  realize  went  a  little  further  than 
they  intended.  But  in  order  that  it  may 
be  clearly  apparent  that  there  are  rest- 
ing upon  the  representatives  of  19  States, 
which  have  adopted  right-to-work  laws, 
very  strong  mandates  from  their  people 
to  use  every  procedural  right  imder  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  and  under  the  cus- 
tomary courtesies  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
sure  that  this  particular  measure  shall 
not  pass,  I  wish  to  present  for  the  Record 
today  some  of  the  expressions  from  the 
press,  radio,  and  television  of  my  State, 
which  I  believe  will  appeal  to  Senators 
as  being  moderate,  fair,  and  temperate, 
and  based  solely  upon  the  desire  to  do 
two  things:  First,  to  protect  the  position 
of  the  State  of  Florida  taken  by  a  vote  of 
its  people  In  1944,  by  which  we  put  the 
right-to-work  provision  in  our  own  con- 
stitution, and  the  similar  right  of  18 
other  States  which  either  put  this  right 
in  their  constitutions  or  adopted  it  by 
statutory  action;  and  second,  to  protect 
what  our  people  feel  Is  a  basic  citizen- 
ship right,  civil  right,  and  human  right, 
belonging  to  every  American  and  to  every 
person  to  choose  his  own  associates,  his 
own  employer,  his  fellow  employees,  to 
select  for  himself  the  environment  in 
which  he  wishes  to  live  and  in  which  he 
wishes  to  work. 

I  merely  wanted  to  supplement  the 
many  editorials  which  I  have  heretofore 
placed  in  the  Record  by  some  other  ex- 
pressions, because,  for  one  thing,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  perhaps  I  had  not 
brought  out  the  opinions  of  some  -of  the 
more  liberal  factors  in  our  State,  which 
in  this  instance  seem  to  have  agreed 
entirely  with  those  of  us,  including  news- 
papers and  other  agencies  in  the  State, 
who  are  regarded  as  more  conservative. 
So  I  shall  read  into  the  Record  a  few 
public  expressions  from  reputable,  highly 
regarded  agencies  in  our  State,  which, 
as  media  of  communications,  command 
the  respect  of  our  people  and  the  respect 
of  everybody  else  who  knows  about  them. 
From  the  Miami  area,  I  shall  first  read 
an  editorial  broadcast  of  May  25. 1965,  by 
station  WTVJ,  a  television  station,  which 
is  the  oldest  in  that  area,  which  is  highly 
respected,  and  is  the  property  of  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  citizens.  Mr. 
Mitchell  Wolfson,  who  also  is  one  of  our 
most  liberal  citizens.  I  read  the  edito- 
rial: 

The  Right  To  Work — or  Not  To  Work 
In  the  great  push  Jor  equal  rights  for  all 
citizens  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  American 
democracy,  perhaps  we've  forgotten  that  Just 
as  Important  as  the  right  to  do  something  is 
the  right  not  to  do  something 

The  issue  is  being  brought  Into  focus  by 
the  Congress,  which  Is  at  the  moment  about 
to  consider  legislation  that  would  end  in  19 
States  rlght-to-work  laws.  These  laws  allow 
workers  to  be  employed  in  union  shops  with- 
out having  to  Join  a  union. 

The  House  bill — H.R.  77 — would  repeal  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  which 
allows  States  to  enact  and  enforce  rlght-to- 
work  laws. 
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It  goM  Without  uylng  that  the  working- 
man  must  always  b«  protoctad  aad  aaaured 
tixat  be  will  be  able  to  form  Into  unlona. 
The  labor  movement  In  thla  Nation  haa  won 
Its  existence  only  over  strong  opposition. 
But  what  Is  more  Important  than  either  the 
labor  movement,  or  the  domain  of  manage- 
ment. Is  the  Inherent  right  to  each  American 
to  do  or  not  to  do  as  he  pleases. 

The  rlght-to-work  law  does  Just  that.  It 
enables  a  man  to  do  as  be  chooses.  The  law 
can  serve  no  better  purpose.  It  should  be 
nuilntained. 

We  urge  you  to  write  or  wire  your  Con- 
gressman In  Washington  and  let  blm  know 
how  you  feel. 

We  urge  defeat  of  H.R.  77. 

That  Is  a  moderate  expression  from  a 
liberal  telerlslon  station,  listened  to  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  In  the 
Oold  Coast  area  of  our  State — station 
WTVJ,  Miami. 

Next  Is  an  expression  from  the  Miami 
News  dated  January  31,  1966,  which  Is 
known  as  a  liberal  dally  newspaper  In 
that  area.  Miami  has  two  great  dally 
newspapers,  the  Miami  Herald  and  the 
Miami  News.  The  Miami  News  Is  known 
far  and  wide  as  a  liberal  newspaper  of 
the  Miami  area.  If  this  editorial  Is  read 
with  equal  concern.  It  will  be  seen  that  It 
speaks  the  voice  of  moderation;  It  speaks 
the  voice,  yet.  of  conviction  to  Insist  upon 
the  preservation  of  the  rlght-to-work 
law  as  something  that  Is  as  Important  to 
the  human  rights  of  every  citizen.  I 
read  the  editorial: 

(From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News,  Jan.  31.  19M] 
FiOHT  or  Skmatx:  14(b)  Rzpxai.  Wnx  Mkan 
a  Loaa  or  Rights 
The  freedom  to  work  without  paying  trib- 
ute to  a  union  seems  to  us  to  be  as  basic 
and  as  American  as  the  right  to  vote  and  the 
right  to  trial  by  jury. 

For  tha  second  time  In  6  months  now,  the 
Ui3.  Senate  finds  Itself  entangled  in  lengthy 
speechmaklng  whUe  Ubor  makes  another  ef- 
fort to  destroy  secUon  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  This  article  gives  Individual 
States  authority  to  enact  their  own  rlght-to- 
work  laws.  Such  freedom  prevails  In  Florida 
and  18  other  States. 

Senator  BrsakTr  DnxaxN's  "attenuated 
diaeuaslon"  led  to  a  stimning  defeit,  and 
properly  so.  we  feel,  for  the  admlnljtratlon 
In  the  first  session  of  the  80th  Congress  last 
October.  Now  the  quesUon  is  whether  he 
can  do  It  again,  in  the  current  filibuster. 

The  National  Rlght-To-Work  Committee 
has  made  a  vlgoroiis  fight  in  behalf  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  working  men  and  women  who 
are  shielded  from  compulsory  unionism.  Or- 
ganized labor  Is  waging  an  equally  desperate 
campaign  for  these  potenUal  members  whose 
dues  would  swell  union  coffers  by  an  estl- 
mate<|;|l5  million  annually. 

President  Johnson  finds  himself  In  a  rather 
untenable  political  position  today,  trying  to 
protect  the  rights  of  all  Americana  and  still 
trying  to  fulfill  hla  campaign  debt  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  Rlght- 
To-Work  Committee  recalls  an  old  Lyndon 
Johnson  statement  to  mind  that  Johnson 
voted  In  1M7  for  Taft-Hartley  because  he  be- 
Uaved  "no  group  of  men— big  labor  or  big 
bualneaa — should  possess  the  power  to  wreck 
oxir  economy.  The  Senator  from  Texas  will 
never  vote  to  repeal  this  law." 

Florida  finds  itself  ably  represented  In  the 
Senate  fight  by  Srsssaao  Holland  and  OEoacx 
SicaTHKia,  both  of  whom  have  voted  pre- 
vloualy  against  repeal  of  14(b) . 

Tbarel  no  doubt  the  final  resiUt  will  be  a 
"cUff  hanger"  but  we  beUeve  that  forcing  a 
man  to  >^  a  union  la  un-American,  and  a 
severe  impingement  on  the  freedom  of  the 
Individual. 


There  could  not  be  a  more  moderate, 
a  more  kind,  or  a  more  considerate  state- 
ment than  that  coming,  as  It  does,  from 
the  most  liberal  voice  in  the  news  press 
in  the  Miami  area. 

The  third  editorial  from  the  Miami 
area  comes  from  the  largest  radio  sta- 
tion, WGBS.  It.  too.  is  in  line  with  the 
general  thinking  of  that  area,  which,  of 
course,  is  a  liberal  area.  By  the  way,  this 
editorial  was  given  on  February  7.  1966, 
the  day  before  the  Senate  voted.  It 
reads: 

A  Basic  Httmak  Right  Is  At  Stak«  n»  th« 
Battle  Ovxh  Section  14(b) 

Once  again  the  battle  for  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  more  com- 
monly known  as  the  rlght-to-work  law,  la 
underway  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

And  once  again,  the  Silami-Dade  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Is  urging  county  business  and 
civic  leaders  to  express  their  opposition  to 
the  measure  by  writing  to  or  wiring  Florida's 
Senators. 

WGBS  Joins  In  opposing  repeal  of  section 
14(b),  which  passed  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives at  the  last  session  by  the  narrow  vote 
of  221  to  203. 

We  hope  that  the  Senate  will  Judge  this 
controversial  issue  In  terms  of  the  human 
rights  Involved  and  oppose  repeal  of  the  sec- 
tion. Certainly,  there  must  be  enough  Sena- 
tors who  will  view  the  matter  on  the  prin- 
ciples Involved  and  rise  above  narrow  poli- 
tical considerations. 

WGBS  wishes  to  emphasize  that  our  op- 
position to  the  repeal  of  the  section  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  basic  concept  or 
principles  of  unionism.  But  we  firmly  con- 
tend that  repeal  of  14(b)  would  deal  a  ser- 
ious blow  to  one  of  our  basic  frt'edoms,  the 
freedom  of  choice. 

In  brief,  section  14(b)  says  that  States  can 
enact  laws  forbidding  agreements  between 
labor  unions  and  employers  which  require 
membership  in  a  labor  organization  as  a 
condition  of  employment.  Its  repeal  would 
not  only  be  a  grave  Invasion  of  State  rights. 
but  deprive  the  individual  worker  of  the 
right  to  make  his  own  choice.  You  could 
be  compelled  to  Join  a  union  to  hold  a  Job. 

WGBS  rarely  urges  you  to  speak  out  on 
Issues,  believing  every  person  should  not  need 
any  reminder  to  act  on  his  own  convictions. 
But  In  this  Instance,  we  believe  you  should 
make  your  voice  heard  in  Washington. 

Again,  that  is  a  moderate,  considerate, 
and,  I  think,  wholly  decent  and  civil  ex- 
pression of  the  conviction  of,  I  believe, 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  not 
only  in  the  Miami  area,  so  ably  repre- 
sented by  the  three  communications 
media  which  I  have  just  cited,  but  also 
In  the  State  as  a  whole. 

I  believe  that  expression  speaks  for 
the  people  of  my  State,  who  placed  the 
rlght-to-work  amendment  in  our  consti- 
tution and  have  kept  it  there  and  have 
seen  It  through  all  the  courts  to  deci- 
sions which  have  upheld  the  amendment 
at  the  highest  level  of  the  State  and 
Federal  judiciary. 

I  have  an  editorial  here  from  the 
oldest  radio  station  in  Florida,  station 
WDAE.  of  Tampa.  Fla.,  dated  May  28. 
1965.  Again,  this  is  a  moderate,  con- 
servative voice,  and  a  voice  that  is  much 
listened  to  and  heard  throughout  all  the 
southwest  area  of  Florida. 

I  believe  that  this  expression  again 
will  show  that  the  voice  of  our  people 
haa  been  a  moderate  one,  one  based  on 
deep  conviction,  and  one  which  has  stood 
behind  the  Senators  and  Representatives 


from  Florida  who  have  fought  here  with 
the  use  of  every  fair  rule  and  procedure 
which  they  had  a  right  to  use  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  the  calamity  which 
would  occur  if  the  bill  to  repeal  section 
14(b)  should  pass. 

Radio   station   WDAE    Is    the   oldest 
station  in  Florida.    It  describes  Itself  as 
the   oldest   radiotelephone   in   Florida, 
and  it  is  Just  that. 
The  editorial  reads: 

The  owner  and  management  of  WDAE  radio 
station  make  the  following  editorial  state- 
ment In  support  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  Florida's  rtght-to-work  law. 
Here  now  Is  Mr.  Arthur  Selley,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  WDAE. 

Nineteen  of  our  United  States,  Florida  be- 
ing one  of  them,  today  have  in  effect  the 
so-called  right-to- work  law. 

These  statutes,  adopted  under  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  specify  that 
an  individual  owns  the  basic  freedom  to 
determine  for  himself  whether  he  will  Join 
a  union  or  whether  he  will  not  Join  a  union. 
In  either  case,  it  is  not  to  constitute  a  condi- 
tion for  employment.  The  concept  seems  so 
fundamentally  American,  so  morally  sound, 
some  may  wonder  why  It  needs  mentioning 
at  all.  But  the  fact  is  that  rlght-to-work 
laws  today  are  in  Jeopardy. 

President  Johnson  recently  recommended 
to  Congress  that  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  be  repealed.  The  management 
of  this  radio  station  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  Mr.  Johnson's  recommendation  as  we 
would  be  opposed  to  any  other  form  of  com- 
pulsive legislation  that  would  eliminate  the 
Individual's  freedom  of  choice. 

The  case  in  favor  of  rlght-to-work  laws  Is 
a  strong  one.  They  guarantee  Individual 
workers  cwnplete  freedom  of  choice  on 
whether  to  Join  a  union  or  not.  They  fully 
protect  the  collective  bargaining  rights  of 
unions  and  employers;  they  prohibit  con- 
tracts requiring  all  personnel  to  Join  a  union 
as  a  condition  of  continued  employment. 

These  laws,  incidentally,  take  their  name 
from  the  original  phrase,  "right  to  work 
without  paying  tribute  to  a  labor  union." 

Why  do  \inlons  oppose  the  theory  of  volun- 
tary membership?  The  answer  is  quite  sim- 
ple. Forcing  workers  to  Join  a  union  means 
forced  payment  of  dues  and  assessments, 
which  In  turn  enhances  the  treasuries  of  the 
labor  bosses  and  makes  possible  their  wider 
political  power. 

Union  leaders  say  that  rlght-to-work  laws 
have  been  put  on  the  books  to  make  It  more 
difficult  for  working  people  to  organize — what 
this  statement  falls  to  consider,  however,  is 
that  even  unions  must  stand  or  fall  on  their 
own  merits.  If  they  can  produce  results, 
they  will  obtain  members;  if  they  cannot, 
they  will  find  recruitment  difficult.  The 
same  theory  applies  to  any  business,  which 
must  perform  effectively  In  order  to  attract 
ctistomers. 

Compulsory  unionism  Is  based  on  the  Idea 
that  improved  wages,  benefits,  and  working 
conditions  are  made  possible  only  because 
of  union  efforts,  therefore  all  employees 
should  pay  for  this  "service."  The  argu- 
ment, however,  declines  to  shed  proper  light 
on  the  fact  that  bargaining  is  a  two-way 
street,  that  management  is  Just  as  Inter- 
ested as  unions  in  keeping  employees  satis- 
fied. 

It's  a  fact  that  three  States  with  rlght-to- 
work  laws,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Florida  lead 
the  Nation  In  creation  of  new  Jobs  in  busi- 
ness and  industry.  Florida's  rlght-to-work 
law  recognizes  the  right  of  employees  to  or- 
ganise and  belong  to  a  labor  union,  Just  as 
it  recognizes  their  right  not  to.  In  no  way 
does  It  interfere  with  the  bargaining  pro- 
cedure and  in  no  way  does  it  restrict  the  free- 
dom of  a  union  to  petition  for  negotiating 
authority. 
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It  seems  Inconceivable  that  the  closed  shop 
principle  stands  ready  to  reappear,  yet  It 
could  well  happen.  Residents  of  the  bay  area 
can  Join  the  fight  to  protect  section  14(b) 
by  letting  Congressmen  Sam  Gibbons  and 
Bill  Cramek,  Senators  Holland  and  Smath- 
nis  know  exactly  how  they  feel.  Call  this 
radio  station  for  their  correct  mailing 
address. 

Compulsory  unionism  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  American  way  of  life,  and  WDAE  Is  op- 
posed to  compulsory  unionism.  The  rights  of 
each  worker  hinge  on  it  being  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  how  a 
stronger,  more  moderate,  or  fairer  state- 
ment could  be  made.  I  have  earlier  had 
printed  In  the  Record  In  connection  with 
earlier  arguments  many  editorials  from 
Florida  newspapers.  I  shall  not  unduly 
encumber  the  Record  at  this  time  by 
placing  a  great  many  more  editorials  in 
the  Record.  However,  I  wish  to  make 
the  statement  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  labor  newspapers  which  are  pub- 
lished by  the  labor  organizations  In 
Florida,  I  have  found  no  single  paper 
which  has  taken  a  position  In  favor  of 
the  repeal  of  section  14(b) . 

I  do  not  claim  to  have  seen  all  of  the 
editorials  contained  In  every  newspaper 
in  the  State.  However,  I  have  seen  a 
vast  number  of  them,  and  I  could  have 
at  least  100  editorials  from  Florida  news- 
papers printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  These  editorials  all  favor  and 
uphold  the  Florida  constitutional  pro- 
vision and  insist  that  our  delegation  con- 
tinue to  hold  by  that  principle. 

There  are,  however,  certain  editorials 
that  I  shall  ask  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  without  reading  them.  Some  of 
these  editorials  are  from  newspapers 
which  I  have  not  mentioned  heretofore. 
One  editorial  dated  September  14,  1965. 
is  from  a  newspaper  in  Naples,  Fla.,  the 
Collier  County  News.  The  editorial  Is 
entitled:  "The  Moment  of  Truth  Is 
Nearer." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  bein°;  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Moment  or  Truth  Is  Nearer 

The  battle  to  save  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act — the  section  under  which 
residents  of  Florida  and  18  other  States  voted 
to  adopt  rlght-to-work  laws  forbidding  com- 
pulsory union  membership  as  a  condition  of 
employment — has  not  yet  been  lost,  even 
though  repeal  has  passed  the  House. 

Every  legitimate  effort  is  being  made  to 
save  this  essential  protection  of  the  worker 
In  the  Senate,  where  It  is  expected  that  the 
leadership  will  first  try  to  clear  the  decks  of 
some  other  legislation.  Including  appropria- 
tions, before  going  Into  what  looks  like  a 
)ong,  long  debate  on  right  to  work. 

Senators  Holland  and  Smathers  of  Flor- 
ida have  demonstrated  that  they  will  fight 
hard  against  repeal  of  14(b),  but  Collier 
Oountlans  can  help  by  writing,  wiring,  or 
telephoning  right  now  to  assure  them  that 
in  this  area  of  the  State  we  are  most  anxious 
to  retain  14(b). 

Nobody  objects  to  a  man  joining  a  union 
of  his  own  free  will.  But  if  a  man  does  not 
want  to  Join  a  union,  then  he  should  not  be 
forced  to  do  so  in  order  to  keep  his  Job. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  recently 
distributed  a  little  booklet  In  which  several 
unlon-lnstlgated  myths  about  right  to  work 
were  effectively  exposed. 


Here  are  a  few  cxf  the  myths : 

1.  "Employees  who  refuse  to  Join  a  union 
are  free  riders." 

Of  all  the  attacks  on  right  to  work,  the 
free-rider  myth  is  perhaps  the  most  com- 
mon— and  misleading,  says  USCC. 

In  the  first  place.  It  was  the  unions  that 
Insisted  that  they  be  given  the  right  to  rep- 
resent all  employees — union  members  or  not. 

The  late  Donald  Rlchberg,  once  a  promi- 
nent union  attorney,  unmasked  the  "free 
rider"  cry  for  what  It  really  Is — not  free  rider, 
he  said,  but  captive  passenger. 

2.  "A  majority  vote  is  the  democratic  way 
to  determine  a  union  shop." 

Nearly  200  years  ago,  the  founders  of  our 
Government  specifically  insisted  upon  a  "bill 
of  rights"  In  their  Constitution,  to  protect 
minorities  and  Individuals. 

Every  workman  should  have  the  right  to 
work  without  Joining  a  union.  This  is  an 
American  freedom,  too,  like  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  to  take 
a  new  Job  or  move  to  a  new  community. 
These  rights  must  not  be  voted  away.  No 
majority,  whether  it  be  a  slim  50.1  percent  or 
whopping  99.9  percent,  should  be  able  to 
compel  the  minority  by  a  popular  vote  to 
Join  or  support  the  majority — whether  In  a 
church,  a  club,  or  any  private  organization. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  a  union. 

3.  "Rlght-to-work  laws  destroy  unions." 
Pacts   overwhelmingly   refute   contentions 

that    rtght-to-work    laws    "wreck"    unions. 
Union  records  offer  the  best  proof. 

Union  membership  has  skyrocketed,  espe- 
cially in  States  that  enacted  right-to-work 
laws.  Georgia's  rlght-to-work  law  was 
adopted  in  1947  and  union  membership 
climbed  from  35,000  in  1939  to  135,000  In 
1953,  or  280  percent.  Other  increases  are 
equally  impressive;  Texas,  239  percent;  Ari- 
zona, 257  percent;  Nebraska.  153  percent; 
South  Dakota,  IBS  percent;  and  Arkansas,  171 
percent. 

4.  "Rlght-to-work  laws  hurt  business." 
Surveys  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce show  that  gains  in  personal  Income 
from  1957  to  1962  were  greatest  in  States  with 
rlght-to-work  laws.  Thirty-one  States  ex- 
ceeded the  national  average  gain  of  15  per- 
cent, and  half  of  these  had  rlght-to-work 
laws. 

Right  to  work  Is  part  of  America's  free 
enterprise  heritage,  and  freedom  never  hurt 
anyone — unions  or  business. 

5.  "The  union  shop  promotes  industrial 
peace." 

The  west  coast  aerospace  labor  disputes 
show  how  a  State  rlght-to-work  law  helps, 
Instead,  to  bring  industrial  peace.  A  Lock- 
heed contract  accepted  by  the  Machinists 
Union  In  Georgia  was  rejected  for  6  months 
by  the  same  union  In  California. 

Where  unions  are  compulsory,  union  lead- 
ers can  enforce  support  of  their  activities 
without  much  concern  for  the  Interest  of 
the  members.  The  union  shop  benefits  the 
union  boss  much  more  than  it  does  the 
union  meml>er. 

There  are  other  union  Instigated  "myths." 
but  they  are  too  numerous  to  mention  here. 

Collier  Countlans  who  favor  retention  of 
14(b)  should  act  within  the  next  few  days 
or  forever  hold  their  peace.  For,  unless  re- 
peal can  be  stopped  in  the  Senate,  it  will  be 
too  late  to  lock  the  barn  door.  The  freedom 
afforded  by  14(b)  will  then  be  gone. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  write,  wire,  or  telephone 
your  sentiments  to  Senators  Holland  and 
Smathers.  Or,  If  you  come  from  another 
part  of  the  country,  the  Senators  from  your 
home  State. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
next  editorial  Is  entitled:  "Not  Anti- 
Union."  This  editorial  was  published  in 
the  Panama  City  Herald  on  Wednesday, 
January  5.  1966.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  editorial  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Not  Anti-Union 

During  the  second  session  of  Congress,  an 
all-out  drive  will  be  made  to  repeal  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  the  section 
which  authorizes  the  States  to  pass  rtght-to- 
work  laws. 

These  laws  say,  hi  effect,  that  It  is  up  to 
each  individual  worker  to  decide  for  him- 
self whether  he  wishes  to  Join  a  union  or  not. 
and  that  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  do  so  on 
pain  of  losing  his  Job. 

The  House  voted  to  repeal  14(b)  during 
the  first  session.  But  a  determined  group  of 
Senators,  representing  both  the  parties,  pre- 
vented action  in  the  Senate. 

We  win  soon  know  whether  union  politi- 
cal power  is  sufficient  to  abrogate  a  rtght 
which  would  seem  absolutely  basic  In  a  free 
society.  Strict  laws  forbid  discrimination 
against  workers  on  such  grounds  as  race, 
creed,  color,  and  sex.  But  without  rlght-to- 
work,  the  law  6upix)rts.  and  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  enforces  discrimination  of  the 
most  absolute  kind  against  workers  who  for 
their  own  good  reasons  do  not  wish  to  be- 
come union  members. 

A  Congress  which  turns  its  back  on  the 
rlght-to-work  principle  has  small  regard  for 
human  freedom.  It  is  not  antiunion  to 
support  freedom  of  choice. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
for  emphasis  two  paragraphs  from  this 
very  fine  editorial : 

We  will  soon  know  whether  union  political 
power  is  sufficient  to  abrogate  a  rtght  which 
would  seem  absolutely  basic  in  a  free  society. 
Strict  laws  forbid  discrimination  against 
workers  on  such  grounds  as  race,  creed,  color, 
and  sex.  But  wnthout  rtght-to-work.  the 
law  supports,  and  to  all  Intents  and  purposes 
enforces  discrimination  of  the  most  absolute 
kind  against  workers  who  for  their  own  good 
reasons  do  not  wish  to  become  union  mem- 
bers. 

A  Congress  which  turns  its  back  on  the 
rlght-to-work  principle  has  small  regard  for 
human  freedom.  It  Is  not  antiunion  to 
support  freedom  of  choice. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  editorial  is 
from  the  Panama  City  Herald  of  Mon- 
day, January  24,  1966,  and  is  entitled 
"Expediency  of  Repealing  14(b>." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExPEDiENCT  or  Repkalinq   14(b) 

When  the  Founding  Fathers  of  this  Nation 
wrote  Into  the  Constitution  that  the  Presi- 
dent "shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the 
Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the 
Union,  and  recommend  to  their  considera- 
tion such  measures  as  he  shall  Judge  neces- 
sary and  expedient."  they  probably  had  no 
thought  that  this  duty  would  be  subverted 
to  give  legal  sanction  to  a  political  pitch. 

Still  less  could  they  have  conceived  that 
the  word  "expedient"  might  provide  liberal 
Justification  for  a  President  to  recommend 
harmful  legislation. 

Webster's  dictionary  gives  as  oi^^efinltlon 
of  expedient:  "Characterized  byTHM-e  utility 
rather  than  principle;  conducive  to  special 
advantage  rather  than  what  is  universally 
right." 

By  no  other  definition  could  have  President 
Johnson  included  in  his  "state  of  the  Union" 
message  a  plea  for  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  the  provision  which 
protects  the  right  of  States  to  prohibit  com- 
pulsory union  membership  as  a  condition 
of  work. 
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Tb»  rl«bt  to  work— freedom  of  choice — 
is  »  basic  AmerlckQ  freedom.  It  la  almoet 
Inconceirable  that  any  pereon  In  a  position 
of  public  tniat  would  seek  to  abridge  It. 
We  are  even  ttghtlng  a  war  10,000  mllea  away 
to  preserre  the  freedom  of  choice  for  the 
PMple  of  South  Vietnam. 

Tet  President  Johnson  nnds  It  "expedient" 
to  suggest  to  Congress — again— that  14(b) 
be  repealed  "to  make  the  labor  laws  In  all 
o\ir  SUtes  equal  to  the  laws  of  the  31  States 
-which  do  not  havs  the  rlght-to-work  meas- 
ures." 

It  U  a  widely  held  and  unrefuted  belief 
that  the  President  Insists  on  this  breach 
of  principle  in  order  to  give  special  advan- 
tage to  a  group  he  owes  a  political  debt. 

Who  comprises  this  group,  and  what  ad- 
vantage does  It  seek? 

The  militant  rlgbt-to-work  foes  are  the 
leaders  of  big  labor,  the  professional  union- 
ists whose  lucrative  Jobs  depend  on  maln- 
Ulnlng  and  expanding  their  sphere  of  in- 
fluence, on  fomenting  unrest  In  labor-man- 
agement relations,  on  keeping  up  constant 
pressure  for  escalating  wage  scales. 

They  seek  the  advantage  of  Industrial  bar- 
gaining power,  which  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
certainly,  would  enhance. 

They  seek  the  advantage  of  financial  se- 
curity, which  repeal  would  provide  to  the 
tune  of  some  tlS  million  a  year  In  dues  forc- 
ibly taken  from  350.000  working  men  and 
women  now  protected  from  compulsory 
unionism. 

Most  of  all,  perhaps,  they  seek  the  advan- 
tage of  political  power,  which  elimination  of 
this  freedom  would  confer  on  them. 

With  more  workers  In  unions  and  unable 
to  resign  without  losing  their  Jobs,  unions 
not  only  would  be  stronger  at  the  bargain- 
ing Uble  but  their  leaders  would  be  en- 
couraged to  make  stUTer  demands  on  em- 
ployers with  more  assurance  that  they  could 
enforce  them. 

Ability  to  force  repeal  of  14(b),  coupled 
with  additional  financial  and  numerical 
strength  stemming  from  the  Increased  mem- 
bership, would  InUmldate  Congress  with  the 
extent  of  labor's  poUUcal  strength  and  thus 
improve  the  chances  of  obtaining  passage  of 
other  union-backed  legislation. 

Such  legUlatlon  would  Include  minimum 
wage  Increase  and  expansion,  double  time 
for  overtime,  shorter  workweek,  Federal 
standards  for  jobless  pay.  legalizing  com- 
mon-site picketing  (a  weakening  of  second- 
ary boycott  restrictions),  packaging  con- 
trols, and  consimier  credit  controls. 

On  a  long-range  basis,  the  dreams  of 
professional  unionUts  cover  the  whole  field 
of  welfare  statlsm.  with  free  enterprise  re- 
plaxsed  by  a  labor-socialist  dlcutorahlp. 

That  Taft-Hartley  Act  did  not  confer  upon 
the  people  of  these  United  States  the  right 
to  work.  That  right  has  always  existed.  The 
law  merely  confirmed  It. 

WUl  we  allow  It  to  be  taken  away  for  the 
sake  of  political  expediency? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
next  editorial  Is  from  the  Orlando  Senti- 
nel of  Wednesday,  January  26,  1966.  and 
is  enUtled  "Right  To  Work  Guarantees 
PYeedom." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RgCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a«  follows: 

RraRT  To  WoajK  OcAaAwrxiB  Paszooic 
Tboae  dedicated  Senators  In  the  thick  of 
the  crtttcal  battle  to  preserve  State  rlght-to- 
work  laws  deserve  our  support  and  enco\ir- 
agament. 


Led  by  Senator  Evxrxtt  DixKatN,  of  Illinois 
and  DeBary,  they  Include  the  best  men  of 
both  parties  Among  them  are  Florida  Sen- 
ators     Spkssako      Holland      and      Georck 

SltATHEHS. 

They  hope,  by  parliamentary  procedure 
and  flUbuster,  to  prevent  the  bill  repealing 
the  rlght-to-work  laws  of  19  SUtes,  Including 
Florida,  from  coming  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate. 
The  bill  has  already  i)aased  the  House. 

Authority  for  States  to  enact  their  own 
rlght-to-work  laws  la  contained  in  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-HarUey  Act. 

Rlght-to-work  States  are  open  shop  States 
In  which  workers  cannot  be  compelled  to 
Join  a  union  in  order  to  hold  a  Job — ^although 
they  have  the  right  to  Join  unions  If  they 
desire. 

As  the  Senate  approached  adjournment 
last  year.  Senator  Datxazn  and  supporters 
of  14(b)  were  successful  In  preventing  the 
matter  from  coming  to  a  vote,  and  a  tem- 
porary victory  was  won  for  a  basic  American 
freedom,  the  right  to  hold  a  Job  without 
union  membership. 

But  with  the  new  session  of  Congress,  the 
same  fight  must  be  waged  again  in  the 
Senate  and  those  gallant  Senators  who  are 
working  so  hard  to  protect  the  rights  of  each 
of  us  should  have  our  support  and  encourage- 
ment in  the  form  of  letters  and  telegrams. 

Repeal  of  14(b),  the  National  Right  to 
Work  Committee  says,  would  automatically 
Impose  union  membership  on  250,000  work- 
ing men  and  women  now  shielded  from 
compulsory  unionism  In  19  States.  The  cap- 
ture of  260,000  involuntary  members  would 
produce  an  estimated  minimum  of  $15  mil- 
lion annually  for  labor  union  coffers,  the 
NRWC  says.  This  explains  why  organized 
labor  Is  trying  so  desperately  to  have  14(b) 
killed,  despite  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  Americans  want  right  to  work  preserved, 
as  has  been  shown  time  and  again  by  var- 
ious independent  pells 

The  freedom  to  work  without  Joining  a 
union  is  Just  as  sacred  as  the  right  to  vote 
and  the  right  to  Jury  trlt  I. 

Repeal  of  14(b)  woull  be  one  more  step 
to  destroy  one  of  our  greatest  bulwarks 
against  dicutorshlp,  namely  the  rights,  pow- 
ers and  presUge  of  the  sovereign  States. 

But  freedom  Is  not  the  whole  story.  An 
impressive  part  of  the  picture  is  the  fact 
that  rlght-to-work  States  are  more  prosper- 
ous, offer  a  higher  rate  of  increase  in  Job 
opportunities  and  have  had  higher  rates  of 
Increase  in  per  capita  incomes. 

In  1964,  latest  year  for  which  statistics  are 
available,  the  rate  of  unemployment  was 
lower  in  the  19  rlght-to-work  States  than  in 
the  31  other  States.  The  rate  of  Increase  in 
nonagrlcultural  employees  was  12  8  percent 
In  rlght-to-work  States,  9  percent  in  others; 
rate  of  increase  In  new  manufacturing  Jobs 
In  rlght-to-work  States,  12  8  percent  as 
against  nlnus  7  6  percent:  rate  of  Increase 
In  hourly  earnings  by  manufacturing  work- 
ers. 46.7  percent  as  against  415  percent;  rate 
of  Increase  in  per  capita  personal  Income, 
43.7  as  against  35  4:  rate  of  Increase  in  bank 
deposits,  69  4  percent  against  63  5  percent. 

No  sound  reason  has  been,  or  can  be,  ad- 
vanced for  repealing  right  to  work  In  view 
of  these  statistics  and  the  threat  to  our  basic 
freedoms. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  An  editorial  from 
the  Orlando  Sentinel  of  February  1,  en- 
titled "People's  14' b)  Support  Strong" 
quotes  polls  in  the  Orlando  area.  In 
Florida,  and  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  also  notes  the  vast  number  of  letters 
to  that  newspaper's  contributors'  column 
which  have  come  from  people  who  are 
opposed  to  the  repeal  of  14(b).  i  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  at  this  point. 


February  9,  1966 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

PxoPLx's  14(b)  Suppoax  Strong 
By  better  than  a  4>4  to  1  margin— 64  n«. 
cent  versus  14  percent— the  American  people 
believe  that  Congress  should  keep  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  the  rlght-to. 
work  secUon. 

Section  14(b)  allows  Florida  and  18  other 
States  to  outlaw  compulsory  unionism 
Workers  In  these  19  States  have  every  right 
to  Join  unions,  but  cannot  be  compelled  to 
The  admlxustration  has  tried  for  2  years  to 
have  14(b)  repealed.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  voted  for  repeal,  and  extended 
debate  has  been  waged  In  the  Senate  to  keen 
repeal  from  coming  to  a  vote. 

The  surprisingly  strong  public  support  for 
14(b)  was  announced  In  Washington  Men- 
day  by  the  National  Right  To  Work  Com- 
mittee. 

The  poll  indicating  the  4^^  to  1  manrin 
for  retention  of  14(b)  was  made  by  Opinion 
Research  Corp.  of  Princeton,  N.J. 

Questioning  in  the  poll  also  showed 

1.  By  a  214  to  1  ratio,  Including  support 
from  35  percent  of  union  members,  the  Amer- 
ican people  said  they  prefer  that  Congress 
pass  a  law  making  all  union  membership  vol- 
untary rather  than  compulsory. 

2.  By  better  than  a  2-to-l  ratio,  the  Amer- 
ican people  reject  the  unions'  "free  rider- 
argument,  believing  that  even  though  a 
worker  may  benefit  from  the  union  he 
should  be  allowed  to  decide  for  himself 
whether  to  Join. 

3.  By  better  than  a  3-to-l  ratio,  the  Ameri- 
can people  believe  that  companies  should 
not  be  permitted  to  fire  workers  who  refuse 
to  Join  the  union. 

4.  By  a  3-to-l  ratio,  the  American  people 
believe  that  the  States  should  be  allowed  to 
decide  the  rlght-to-work  issue  themselves. 

5.  By  almost  2  to  1  the  American  people 
favor  an  open  shop. 

6.  By  almost  2  to  1  the  American  people 
oppose  union-management  contracts  which 
require  all  those  workers  Involved  to  Join 
the  union. 

7.  By  nearly  a  3-to-l  ratio,  the  American 
people  who  have  heard  of  State  rlght-to-worlc 
laws  are  in  favor  of  them. 

8.  By  a  2'/2-to-l  ratio,  the  American  pe<^le, 
when  given  a  definition  of  a  rlght-to-work 
law,  say  they  would  now  vote  for  one  in  their 
Str.te  If  given  the  opportunity. 

This  new  information  should  convince  the 
U.S.  Senate  of  the  wisdom  of  keeping  14(b) 
intact  regardless  of  administration  pressure. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  remaining  items 
which  I  have  for  the  Record  are  not  edi- 
torials, Mr.  President,  but  I  think  they 
are  enlightening,  and  that  they  show  the 
moderate,  temperate,  and  yet  convinced 
and  unyielding  attitude  which  the  people 
of  our  State  take  on  this  subject,  and 
which  I  believe  the  majority  of  the  people 
In  this  Nation  take. 

The  first  is  from  the  Tampa  Tribune  of 
Sunday,  February  6,  by  a  well-known  re- 
porter, Mr.  John  Prasca.  Its  title  is 
"Bankers  Group  Joins  Fight  To  Preserve 
Right  To  Work." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bankers    Qrottp    Joins    P*icht   To   Presekvi 

Right  To  Work 

(By  John  Prasca) 

The  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America  yesterday  announced  It  will  Join  the 
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campaign  to  defeat  administration  efforts  to 
repeal  the  rlght-to-work  provision  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law. 

The  IBAA's  involvement  in  the  issue — now 
the  subject  of  a  Senate  filibuster  by  Minority 
Leader  Evirett  Dirksen — was  made  public 
by  Ralph  L.  Zaun,  of  Grafton,  Wis.,  president 
of  the  national  bankers'  group. 

He  told  a  luncheon  meeting  of  members  of 
the  Independent  Bankers  of  Florida  In  the 
Sheraton-Tampa  Motor  Inn  that  the  IBAA 
also  win  oppose  actively  the  current  effort  to 
raise  national  wages  above  the  present  mini- 
mum of  $1.25  an  hour. 

Zaun  said  the  IBAA,  which  represents  6,300 
banks  across  the  country,  will  contact  all 
U.S.  Senators  in  the  drive  to  retain  section 
U(b)    In  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

"We  feel,"  he  said,  "that  every  man  has  the 
right  to  Join  or  refuse  to  Join  a  union.  This 
Is  an  Important  freedom.  The  Government 
has  no  more  right  to  compel  a  person  to  Join 
a  union  than  we  have  to  insist  that  every 
banker  in  the  country  has  to  Join  our  asso- 
ciation." 

Florida  Is  one  of  19  States  which  has  a 
rlght-to-work  law,  which  provides  that  a  per- 
son does  not  have  to  Join  a  union  In  order  to 
work  in  a  union  shop. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Florida  bankers  said 
the  State  association  will  "explore"  the  rlght- 
to-work  controversy  and  determine  whether 
it  will  take  a  position  on  the  matter. 

Other  speakers  at  the  11th  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Independent  Bankers  of  Florida 
were  State  Comptroller  Fred  O.  (Bud)  Dick- 
inson: State  President  John  A.  Jenkins;  Mi- 
chel G.  Emmanuel,  president  of  the  Greater 
Tampa  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Deputy 
Banking  Commissioner  J,  V.  Chapman. 

Dickinson  warned  of  the  "gnawing  threat" 
to  the  dual  system  of  chartering  banks  by 
both  the  State  and  Federal  Governments. 
He  said  there  was  a  possibility  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  eventually  would  have  reg- 
ulatory control  over  all  banking.    He  said : 

"It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  the  core,  the  very 
nerve  center,  of  our  economic  system  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  continuation  of  the  dual 
banking  system." 

He  said  that  unless  the  State-chartered 
banks  remained  competitive  and  used  "bold 
imagination."  there  was  the  chance  that  all 
regulation  would  be  In  the  hands  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

"Preserving  the  competitive  nature  of  ovir 
banking  system  Is  one  of  the  essential  goals 
of  the  State,"  he  said.  "It  Is  no  secret  that 
the  control  of  government  and  of  the  regu- 
lated phases  of  life  Itself  lies  where  the  con- 
trol of  money  rests." 

In  his  remarks,  Zaun  cited  the  need  for 
"an  organization  of  medium-sized  and 
smaller  banks." 

"Even  in  those  States  where  branch  bank- 
ing or  holding  company  banking  strongly 
prevails,"  he  said,  "it  is  essential  to  the  vital- 
ity and  continuity  of  the  smaller  banks  that 
they  band  together  for  a  common  defense 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  giants  In 
their  States. 

"In  unity  they  find  the  only  strength  they 
have  sufficient  to  command  attention  and  re- 
spect, with  strength  to  oppose  iinlawful  ex- 
pansionist excursions  by  the  powerful 
chains." 

Zaun  pointed  out  that  Independent  bank- 
ing "survives  strong"  in  Florida  and  many 
other  States  because  "good  public  policy  has 
prevailed  and  insisted  that  vigorous  compe- 
tition among  many  competing  banks  was 
*>oth  proper  and  desirable." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then,  from  the 
Miami  Herald  of  Thursday,  February  3, 
1966,  a  letter  to  the  editor  signed  by  Mr. 
Bernard  B.  Weksler,  and  entitled  "Re- 
peal of  15(b)  Must  Be  Avoided."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcord  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

L'etters   to   thk   EorrOR — Repeal   of    14(b) 
Must  Be  Avoided 

The  letter  of  imlon  official  Morris  G.  Drap- 
kln  referring  to  the  rlght-to-work  constitu- 
tional safeguard  as  a  "rlght-to-6f>onge"  law 
cannot  go  unanswered. 

What  right  does  Mr.  Drapkln  or  any  other 
union  official  have  to  complain  about  free- 
loading  or  "sponging?"  The  unions  have 
sought  and  obtained  Unmunity  from  the 
payment  of  income  taxes  and  here  in  Florida, 
as  In  many  other  States,  the  unions  do  not 
pay  any  real  property  or  personal  property 
taxes.  And  yet  the  unlon-unalined  free 
American  who  pays  his  Income  taxes  and  real 
property  taxes  Is  unjustly  accused  of  being 
a  free  loader  or  a  sponger. 

Having  represented  four  small  nonunion 
employees  against  the  well-financed  and  well- 
organized  legal  talents  of  the  AFL-CIO  In  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  order  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  free  citizen  In  Florida  to  work 
without  having  to  purchase  such  right  from 
the  union  chieftains,  I  say  the  real  Issue  In 
the  unions'  fight  for  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
is  the  reason  stated  In  the  brief  of  the  unions 
filed  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  The  brief 
said;  "•  •  •  the  power  of  the  purse  strings 
Is  the  power  to  control." 

If  section  14(b)  Is  repealed  and  every 
worker  is  compelled  to  join  a  union  and  pay 
dues  to  a  union,  the  union  bosses  will  have 
the  financial  purse  string  power  to  control 
the  majority  of  the  elected  Representatives 
and  Senators  on  the  national  as  well  as  the 
State  level.    This  evil  must  be  avoided. 

Is  something  wrong  with  unionism  when 
force  and  compulsion  must  take  the  place  of 
persuasion?  A  good  responsible  union  will 
attract  members  by  persuasion,  whereas  cor- 
rupt and  Irresponsible  unions  require  force 
and  compulsion.  The  repeal  of  14(b)  plays 
into  the  hands  of  the  corrupt  and  Irrespon- 
sible unions. 

Bebnard  B.  Wkksixr. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  point 
out  that  this  letter  was  written  by  a  very 
able  lawyer  who  represented  some  non- 
union employees  against  what  he  calls 
"The  well-financed  and  well-organized 
legal  talents  of  the  AFL-CIO  In  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  in  order  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  free  citizen  In  Florida  to 
work  without  having  to  purchase  such 
right  from  the  union  chieftains." 

Mr.  Weksler  did  carry  to  a  successful 
conclusion  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  his 
defense  of  the  rights  of  four  small  work- 
ers who  did  not  want  to  join  unions,  to 
decide  for  themselves  that  they  did  not 
want  to  join,  and  pay  into  the  coffers  of 
unions  with  which  they  were  not  In 
sympathy. 

I  think  that  the  statements  in  Mr. 
Weksler's  letter  are  particularly  compel- 
ling because  he  has  had  personal  contact 
with  this  matter  growing  out  of  this  long 
drawn-out  legal  case,  which  the  books 
win  show  and  which  I  will  not  attempt 
to  quote  in  any  way.  He  summarizes  his 
convictions  in  his  last  two  paragraphs. 
as  follows: 

If  section  14(b)  is  repealed  and  every 
worker  is  compelled  to  join  a  union  and  pay 
dues  to  a  union,  the  union  bosses  will  have 
the  financial  purse  string  power  to  control 
the  majority  of  the  elected  Representatives 
and  Senators  on  the  national  as  well  as  on 
the  State  level.    This  evil  must  be  avoided. 

Is  something  wrong  with  unionism  when 
force  and  compulsion  must  take  the  place  of 
perstiaalon?     A  good  responsible  union  will 


attract  members  by  persuasion  whereas  cor- 
rupt and  irresponsible  unions  require  force 
and  compulsion.  The  repeal  of  14(b)  plays 
into  the  hands  of  the  corrupt  and  Irresponsi- 
ble vmlons. 

Last,  Mr.  President,  are  three  letters 
appearing  in  the  Orlando  Sentinel  of 
Tuesday,  February  1.  1966.  The  first 
of  the  letters  is  entitled  "Readers  Argue 
Right  To  Work."  and  Is  signed  by  Mr. 
Philip  S.  Day  of  Winter  Park.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Public  Thought — Readers  Aroue  Right  To 

WOEX 

Editor  :  The  recent  paralysis  of  New  York 
City  and  the  defiance  of  the  courts  by  the 
striking  union's  leader  were  events  which  the 
people  of  this  country,  will  Ignore  at  their 
peril.  It  Is  time  to  stop  and  ask  ourselves 
where  we  are  going  and  where  have  we 
arrived. 

Despite  the  grave  significance  of  the 
episode  and  the  gigantic  monetary  loas  in- 
volved, not  a  word  from  our  President  who 
saves  his  animadversions  for  such  things  as 
a  minor  price  increase  by  a  steel  company. 
If  there  was  any  lesson  there.  It  was  lost 
on  Mr.  Johnson  who  a  few  days  after  the 
New  York  transportation  debacle  urged  Con- 
gress to  extend  the  power  of  the  labor  leaders 
nationwide  by  repealing  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

One  would  think,  however,  that  there 
would  be  enough  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
realize  what  these  events  have  revealed  and 
to  rally  behind  Senator  Dirksen  in  his  fight 
against  repeal.  It  should  no  longer  be  post- 
poned, the  time  Is  here  now  to  stop  the 
buildup  of  this  labor  power.  It  is  reaching 
proportions  inimical  to  the  national  safety 
and  Is  more  than  any  group  Is  entitled  to. 
I  am  sure  this  fact  is  obvious  to  a  large 
number  of  the  rank  and  file  of  union  labor. 

Philip  S.  Dat. 

Winter  Park. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  second  Is  a  let- 
ter signed  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Schaal.  of  Mount 
Dora,  a  very  lovely  little  town  In  central 
Florida,  far  removed  from  the  customary 
pressures  of  life  and  of  unionism  versus 
nonunionism.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Schaal's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EorroR:  In  one  section  of  your  paper  you 
report  on  the  "mud  mail"  being  sent  to  our 
GIs  in  Vietnam.  You  say  the  origin  of  some 
of  It  cannot  be  Identified.  This  Is  supposed 
to  be  bad  for  our  GIs. 

Then  you  turn  right  around  and  pound 
out  a  big  "mud  editorial"  on  the  rlght-to- 
work  law  "guaranteeing  freedom."  This  Is 
Just  as  bad  for  your  uninformed  readers  as 
the  other  stuff  Is  for  the  GIs.  The  right-to- 
work  law  has  not  created  one  single  Job, 
or  any  other  thing  that  was  constructive  and 
helpful  to  any  of  the  19  States  that  have  it. 
In  spite  of  all  the  fictitious  figures  you  quote. 
These  States  were  all  on  rock  bottom  on  ac- 
count of  this  law  and  had  no  place  to  go  but 
up  when  things  started  to  hum  under  L.B.J. 

C.  O.  Schaal. 

Mount  Dora. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  The  third  letter  was 
written  by  Mr.  Clarence  McConnell,  of 
Winter  Park.  Pla.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  McConnell's  letter  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  pwint. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro. 
M  follows: 


As  &  UtborUig  man  and  a  rugged 
IndlTlduaUst  I  am,  and  always  have  been, 
oppoawl  to  latxir  unlona.  I  spent  90  years 
In  tb»  start  district  of  western  Pennsylvania 
and  am  proud  to  say  I  have  been  a  strlke- 
braaker. 

I  have  seen  men  who  desired  to  work,  yet 
dldnt  because  at  fear  of  personal  Injury  and 
■O  couldn't  provide  for  their  famlUee.  I  have 
made  It  a  nile  to  work  for  whom  I  please 
for  as  much  as  I  please  and  where  I  please. 
I  nsrer  got  large  wages  yet  I  have,  due  to 
thrift,  earned  a  comfortable  living  and  have 
a  nice  savings  account,  some  stock,  and  own 
my  own  home. 

In  this  free  Nation,  which  both  my  ma- 
ternal and  also  my  paternal  ancestors  helped 
give  birth.  If  I  desire  to  work  for  $1  per  hour, 
that  Is  my  privilege. 

Prom  my  point  of  view  it  seems  to  me  that 
gr«ed  and  aelflshness  Is  the  motivating  force 
hack  of  the  labor  unions.  I  decidedly  dont 
•nTy  wealthy  people.  Being  of  Scotch  de- 
scent, I  realize  that  as  a  nile  thrift  begets 
wealth. 

On*  reason  I  love  Florida  Is  because  the 
unions  d<«'t  dominate  the  labor  situation  as 
thay  do  In  the  Northeast.  When  everybody 
replaces  greed  and  love  for  worldly  things 
with  brotherly  love  and  desire  for  spiritual 
things,  then  and  then  only  will  we  have 
peace  and  prosperity  for  all. 

CUUUMCX   MCCONKKLL. 

Wlntsr  Park. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
placed  these  matters  In  the  Record  for 
one  reason:  I  want  those  who  have  been 
fighting  for  the  repeal  of  section  14 <b) 
to  realize  that  there  are  many  In  this 
country — Including,  certainly,  Senators 
from  the  19  States  which  have  rlght-to- 
work  laws  enacted  through  the  wisdom 
of  their  own  people — who  feel  very  deep- 
ly that  tbe  people  of  our  States  have  a 
right  to  make  that  expression,  and  who 
stand  by  that  expression,  and  feel  that 
we  would  be  derelict  to  our  trust  as  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  of  the  States 
which  we  represent,  and  whose  laws  and 
customs  and  traditions  we  try  to  uphold, 
If  we  did  not  undertake,  in  a  moderate, 
fair,  and  civil  way,  and  without  becoming 
irritated  or  seeking  to  irritate  anyone 
else,  the  position  which  I  have  taken  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  and  which  I  think 
many  other  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives are  upholding  to  the  best  of  theirs. 

I  close  my  part  In  this  debate  by  say- 
ing that  I  would  feel  that  I  was  abandon- 
ing the  mandate  of  my  own  people,  of  my 
own  State's  constitution,  and  of  my  own 
State's  legislature  on  the  system  of  laws 
and  traditions  under  which  we  live — and 
live  happily — as  one  of  the  most  progres- 
«lve  and  fastest  growing  States  in  the 
Union,  if  I  took  any  other  pxjsltlon  than 
that  of  objecting  In  every  way  that  I  can 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  the 
fair  rules  of  ordinary  procedure,  to  the 
bringing  up  and  passage  of  a  law  repeal- 
ing section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer.  I  am  ready  to  yield  the  floor; 
and  if  the  Senator  from  Iowa  still  wants 
a  quorum  call,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
aqaorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rc^ 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

lt(b)  :    KXr    STRAND    Hf    WTB   OF   ANTILABOR 
UCOISUITION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  a  word  as  to  my  position  on  repeal 
of  section  14(b). 

I  voted  yesterday  in  favor  of  cloture 
and  I  am  a  signatory  to  the  cloture 
motion  seeking  to  bring  an  end  to  the 
debate  tomorrow  on  the  motion  to  take 
up  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  get  on  to  the  merits, 

I  recognize,  however,  that  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  may  well  be 
frustrated  and  we  may  never  get  to  a 
vote  on  the  merits  of  this  bill,  and  so  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
state  the  reasons  why  I  favor  repealing 
14(b). 

What  has  been  obscured  In  the  midst 
of  this  filibuster  is  what  14(b)  really 
does.  It  permits  19  States,  primarily  In 
the  South,  to  use  these  so-called  right- 
to-work  laws  as  key  strands  in  a  web 
of  antllabor  legislation  designed  to  keep 
unions  weak,  wages  depressed,  and  other 
generally  accepted  social  benefits  at  a 
minimum.  If  any  of  my  colleagues  have 
any  doubt  about  that,  let  them  turn  to 
page  348  of  the  hearings  on  this  bill, 
and  examine  the  data : 

Unemployment  Insurance:  Only  1 
rlght-to-work  State  out  of  19  provides 
maximum  benefits  over  $48  per  week: 
almost  half  the  non-right-to-work  States 
do. 

Minimum  wage :  Not  one  of  the  rlght- 
to-work  States  matches  the  present  Fed- 
eral standard  of  $1.25  per  hour,  and  only 
two  have  a  minimum  wage  of  $1  per 
hour — and  then  only  for  women.     And 

II  of  the  19  rlght-to-work  States  have 
no  minimum  wage  law  at  all. 

And  the  result  is  about  the  same  for 
workmen's  compensation,  overtime  pay 
laws,  equal  pay  for  women,  and  child 
labor  legislation. 

And  perhaps  most  important,  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  table  on 
page  213  of  the  hearings,  correlating 
these  rlght-to-work  laws  with  enforc- 
ible  State  fair  employnnent  practice 
laws.  If  anyone  has  been  led  to  believe 
that  State  legislatures  which  have  en- 
acted these  so-called  rlght-to-work  laws 
are  really  concerned  with  the  right  of  in- 
dividuals to  secure  emploj-ment  without 
discrimination,  let  him  reflect  on  the  fact 
that,  though  my  State  and  other  indus- 
trial States  have  long  had  FEPC  laws  on 
our  books,  Alabama,  Arkansas.  Georgia, 
Mississippi.  North  Carolina.  North  Da- 
kota, South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Texas,  and  Virginia  have  none. 

Twenty-eight  of  the  31  non-right-to- 
work  States,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
such  laws. 

I  am  satisfied — indeed,  fully  per- 
suaded— that  these  so-called  right-to- 
work  laws  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
right  to  work,  nor  with  the  right  to  be 
free  of  arbitrary  discrimination.  I  have 
fought  against  unjust  and  arbitrary  dis- 
crimination all  my  life,  and  I  think  my 
State  has  been  a  leader  in  antidiscrimi- 
nation legislation.    The  day  when  the 


State  legislatures  of  many  of  the  19 
rtght-to-work  States  can  catch  up  with 
New  York  when  it  comes  to  concern  for 
the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  individual 
will  be  a  great  day  Indeed— for  them  as 
well  as  the  Nation  as  a  whole — but  that 
day  is  not  here  yet,  and  these  so-calied 
right-to-work  laws  are  not  bringing  it 
any  closer,  I  assure  you. 

I  would  also  like  to  state  as  unequivo- 
cally as  I  can  what  repeal  of  14(b)  would 
not  do : 

It  would  not  make  a  union  shop  com- 
pulsory, for  only  a  voluntary  agreement 
duly  signed  by  both  the  employer  and  a 
union  duly  selected  by  the  majority  of 
his  employees  can  create  a  union  shop. 
It  would  not,  even  after  a  union  shop 
agreement  is  in  effect,  ever  compel  actual 
membership  in  a  union,  for  under  section 
8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  if  an  employee  offers  to  pay  his  dues 
but  refuses  to  sign  a  union  membership 
application,  he  cannot  be  discharged  for 
lack  of  union  membership. 

It  does  not  affect  employees  in  my 
State  of  New  York,  nor  in  any  other 
major  industrial  State.  My  State  has 
never  had  a  rlght-to-work  law,  and,  ex- 
cept for  Texas,  those  few  industrial 
States  which  once  had  such  laws  have 
now  repealed  them. 

And  It  is  not  a  curb  on  the  occasional 
abuse  of  union  power,  such  as  the  recent 
New  York  City  transit  strike,  nor  would 
repeal  Increase  by  one  lota  the  likelihood 
of  a  repetition  of  such  a  strike — for,  as 
I  have  said.  New  York  has  never  had,  and 
undoubtedly  never  will  have,  a  so-called 
rlght-to-work  law. 

I  recognize  full  well  the  problems  that 
can  and  do  arise  from  abuse  of  power- 
any  power,  Including  union  power.  I  am 
the  author  of  recently  Introduced  legis- 
lation to  protect  the  public  interest  in 
labor  disputes  Imperiling  the  public 
health  and  safety,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
other  vitally  needed  labor  law  reforms, 
Including  a  grant  of  jurisdiction  to  the 
Federal  courts  to  enforce  no-strike  no- 
lockout  clauses  In  labor  agreements  and 
limitation  on  qualifying  trade  unions  by 
so-called  card  checks,  and  so  forth.  I  am 
thoroughly  committed  to  reform  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  I  am  the  author  of  a 
bill  which  has  been  most  discussed  deal- 
ing with  national  emergency  strikes,  to 
give  the  Government  real  power  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest  In  that  regard, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  fact  that 
there  may  be  abuses  of  power  is  relevant 
to  the  advisability  of  repealing  or  not 
repealing  section  14(b). 

For  It  would  Indeed  be  unfortunate  if 
the  Congress,  In  an  attempt  to  limit 
union  power  and  thereby  prevent  recur- 
rences of  crippling  labor  disputes  such  as 
the  recent  New  York  transit  strike,  suc- 
ceeded only  in  perpetuating  the  sub- 
standard labor  conditions  so  prevalent  in 
so  many  of  the  right-to-work  States.  It 
Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  support  repeal 
of  14(b),  as  well  as  other  Important  law 
reforms. 

Finally,  the  Constitution  can  be— and 
Is  now  being — ^nullified  by  rule  XXII  as  it 
now  standa  Here  is  a  case  where  the 
majority  very  clearly  wants  to  repeal 
14(b)  and  i^  not  being  permitted  to  do 
so  by  a  minority  of  the  Senate.    The 
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vote  in  the  House  was  221  to  203;  the 
vote  In  the  Senate  Just  yesterday  was  51 
to  48  for  cloture — certainly  an  indication 
of  majority  support  for  repeal  of  14(h). 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  engaged 
in  it:  they  are  sincerely  following  their 
views  and  they  have  every  right  to  do  so 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  something  wrong  with 
us  if  we  can  allow  the  Constitution  to 
be  nullified  by  rule  XXn  as  it  now  stands. 
That  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing. 

I  repeat,  I  do  not  challenge  for  a  mo- 
ment the  sincerity  of  those  who  avail 
themselves  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
I  make  my  plea  to  show  to  the  public 
the  inequities  of  rule  XXn  as  It  stands. 
The  majority  wishes  to  effect  this  reform, 
as  is  shown  by  the  vote  on  the  cloture 
motion  and  the  vote  in  the  House,  and 
yet  we  cannot  go  forward. 

No  one  can  claim  for  a  minute  that 
there  has  not  been  enough  debate  on 
this  issue,  nor  that  this  Is  ahythlng  but 
a  classic  filibuster. 

The  discussion  as  I  have  heard  It  is  cer- 
tainly germane,  but  the  same  arguments 
are  now  being  made  over  and  over  again 
and,  by  now,  it  certainly  should  have 
broken  through  to  the  country.  We  can- 
not debate  interminably  If  we  are  going 
to  follow  the  mandate  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. « 

What  we  see  in  action  here  Is  a  very 
serious  challenge  to  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. It  is  not  the  first  time,  but 
it  certainly  underlines  again  the  urgent 
need  for  the  Senate,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  Congress,  to  endeavor  to  change 
rule  XXII,  as  any  legislative  body  may 
change  its  rules,  by  a  majority  vote.  The 
administration  should  think  long  and 
hard  about  this  situation  which  will 
surely  be  before  us  again  in  January 
1967. 

The  Vice  President  did  nothing  at  the 
beginning  of  this  Congress  to  end  the 
Senate's  paralysis  on  changing  Its  own 
rules.  In  my  judgment — and  I  affirmed 
it  then  in  clear  terms — he  should  rule 
affirmatively,  as  Vice  President  Nixon  did 
in  his  advisory  opinion,  that  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  may  deal  with  Its  own 
rules  in  each  Congress  as  the  Constitu- 
tion ordained. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  to  the  effect  that  the  civil  rights  bill 
was  enacted  notwithstanding  rule  XXn. 
but  it  took  overwhelming  sentiment  and 
blocking  the  business  of  the  Senate  for 
weeks  on  end  in  order  to  effect  that 
result.  Perhaps  that  kind  of  public  boil- 
ing point  will  not  be  reached  In  respect 
of  section  14(b)  or.  for  that  matter,  any 
other  issue  that  the  majority  might  feel, 
after  full  and  free  debate,  should  be 
resolved. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  we  shall 
act  by  majority  except  In  specified  in- 
stances. The  Constitution  has  been 
amended  by  rule  XXII,  and  we  seem  to  be 
80  tangled  up  in  our  own  feet  that  we 
cannot  deal  with  our  own  rules,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  Constitution 
gives  us  power  to  make  our  own  rules. 

This  Is  directly  attributable  to  the  fail- 
ore  on  the  part  of  the  Vice  President,  a 
constitutionally  elected  officer  of  the 
United  States,  to  cut  the  Oordian  knot. 
Just  exactly   as   Vice  President  Nixon 


showed  could  be  done,  and  as  President 
Johnson  did  not  do  when  he  was  Vice 
President. 

This  Is  such  a  vivid  example  of  what 
can  happen  in  respect  of  rule  XXII  that 
I  felt  It  desirable  to  lay  it  before  the 
Senate. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  TO  MEET 
DURING  SENATE  SESSION  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  has  this  matter  been 
cleared  with  the  minority  leader? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    It  has  been  cleared. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Then  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  REPEAL  OF  SECTION 
14(b)  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amend- 
ed, and  section  703(b)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  Act  of  1959  and 
to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  section  8 
(a)(3)  of  the  Natlonal^abor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  not  quite  certain  as  to  the 
finalizing  of  the  program  for  this  after- 
noon. I  understand  that  there  has  been 
considerable  urging  on  the  part  of  a 
number  of  Senators,  who  have  other 
matters  that  they  wish  to  attend  to,  that 
the  Senate  recess  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order  at  an  earlier  time  than  we 
might  otherwise  recess. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  tomorrow  is 
the  day  on  which  the  cloture  motion 
comes  up  for  a  vote  1  hour  after  the 
Senate  convenes,  the  remarks  which  I 
should  like  to  make  at  some  considerable 
length  might  even  be  curtailed  somewhat. 
I  have  a  rather  lengthy  discussion  on  the 
question  of  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  discussion  sets 
out  some  of  my  reasons  for  opposing  the 
repeal. 

I  join  with  those  who  oppose  the  re- 
peal of  section  14(b)  and  agree  with  the 
arguments  which  I  think  have  been  so 
amply   proved,   that    to   repeal   section 


14(b)  would  be  to  establish  a  universal 
compulsion  on  the  laboring  man  of  the 
United  States  in  many  categories  to  Join 
unions  and  to  pay  union  dues  whether 
they  desire  to  do  so  or  not.  That  situa- 
tion applies  particularly  to  people  with 
special  skills  and  ability. 

To  me  that  has  always  come  under  the 
category  of  compulsory  labor.  It  is  of- 
fensive to  all  the  principles  of  freedom 
of  opportunity,  right  of  choice,  and  the 
right  of  the  individual— which  I  think  is 
one  of  the  most  sacred  rights — to  obtain 
and  work  at  a  Job  of  his  choice  if  he  can 
get  It. 

I  believe  the  record  clearly  shows, 
based  upon  the  record  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  Itself,  that  in  the  States  that 
have  rlght-to-work  laws  the  percentage 
of  increcise  of  the  workingmen's  Income 
has  gone  up  more  than  It  has  In  the 
States  that  do  not  have  rlght-to-work 
laws.  The  percentage  of  prosperity  In 
those  States  has  Increased  more  than  It 
has  Increased  in  States  which  do  not 
have  rlght-to-work  laws. 

I  feel  that  the  opportunity  and  the 
basic  right  of  States  to  pass  their  own 
laws  along  these  lines  is  a  right  that  is 
quite  sacred  and  basic  In  the  American 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  to  set  out 
at  some  considerable  length,  and  with 
some  definition,  some  of  the  reasons  why 
I  oppose  the  repeal  of  section  14(b). 
and  the  reasons  that  I  thoroughly  oppose 
cloture  on  this  subject  at  this  time. 

tNTRODUCnON 

Mr.  President,  today  we  debate  what 
is  described  in  the  news  media  as  repeal 
of  14(b)   of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

This  section  of  the  act  recognizes  the 
right  of  a  State  to  enact  legislation 
which  attempts  to  correct  abuses  result- 
ing from  compulsory  unionism. 

In  so  providing,  the  act  had  put  into 
words  what  was  unquestionably  Implicit 
In  the  Wagner  Act  of  1935.  and  had  been 
a  part  of  Federal  policy  for  many  years 
prior  to  1935. 

An  honest  and  accurate  description  of 
H.R.  77  requires  us  to  note  that  It  does 
not  simply  repeal  14(b).  For  repeal 
alone  would  still  leave  it  an  open  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  State  regulations  bar- 
ring compulsory  unionism  or  attempting 
to  mitigate  its  more  baneful  effects  were 
automatically  invalidated.  It  might 
even  leave  it  an  open  question  as  to 
whether  compulsory  unionism  was  now 
the  official  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

No.  H.R.  77  represents  the  adminis- 
tration's acknowledgment  of  a  political 
debt  to  the  Meany-Reuther-Hoffa  power 
bloc.  It  Is  the  administration's  way  of 
saying  "Come  let  us  pass  a  bill  for  you. 
just  you  write  It  and  we'll  pass  It." 
Therefore.  It  cuts  across  all  Federal 
statutes  and  all  State  constitutional  or 
statutory  provisions  which  might  "pre- 
clude" compulsory  unionism. 

Surprisingly  enough,  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution Is  not  mentioned  In  H.R.  77. 
We  had  always  supposed  that  the  right 
to  organize  unions  or  any  other  group 
found  its  ultimate  guarantee  under  the 
free  speech  and  peaceable  assembly 
clauses  of  the  first  amendment  of  the 
Constitution:  freedom  of  association,  I 
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believe  It  wu  called.  Now,  under  H.R. 
77.  ft  new  gloss  will  be  added  to  the  first 
amendment — applying  to  no  other  as- 
soctatlons  than  labor  imlons,  of  course — 
to  the  effect  that  if  you  wish  to  work, 
you  may  be  compelled  to  associate.  So 
much  for  freedom  of  association  imder 
the  Constitution  as  Interpreted  by  Mr. 
ICeany.  Mr.  Reuther.  and  Mr.  Hoffa.  It 
forms  an  ironic  contrast  with  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  of 
the  United  NaUons.  drafted  in  1948. 
whereunder  section  1,  article  XX  is 
stated: 

1.  Kveryone  haa  the  right  of  freedom  of 
p«*c«ful  uaembly  and  auoclatlon. 

3.  No  one  nuty  be  compeUed  to  belong  to 
ux  Msoclation. 

The  issue  In  this  debate  is  whether  or 
not — in  a  multlfaceted  complex,  demo- 
cratic society — one  group  of  men  is  to  be 
allowed  to  work  Its  will  on  all  other  men 
who  seek  employment. 

The  issue  is  whether  or  not  freemen 
will  be  forced  to  join  a  union  against 
their  wishes.  The  Issue  is  whether  un- 
ions— who  represent  barely  1  worker  out 
of  every  5 — shall  wield  a  power  so  dis- 
proportionate to  the  size  of  their  mem- 
bership; a  power  disproportionate  even 
to  their  legitimate  social  and  economic 
functions.  For  a  reasoned  exposition  of 
this  point,  I  refer  you  to  the  classic 
monograph  of  Prof.  Edward  H.  Cham- 
berlln.  "The  Economic  Analysis  of  Labor 
Union  Power."  written  in  1957.  Pro- 
fessor Chamberlln's  credentials  as  a 
critic  of  monopoly — business  or  labor — 
are  of  the  highest  order. 

RiVTOucAL  looTS  or  "mnon  sbcuwtt" 

DIYICSS 

Many  assume  union  monopoly  to  be 
an  inevitable  byproduct  of  20th  century 
industrialism — something  peculiar  to  our 
age. 

First  let  it  be  noted  that  the  urge  to 
gain  power  and  profit  through  monopoly 
Is  a  very  ancient  one. 

Long  ago,  before  the  dawn  of  indus- 
trialization spread  over  Western  civiliza- 
tion, certain  forms  of  modem  employ- 
ment security  were  already  in  existence, 
but  imder  different  names.  The  closed 
shop,  for  Instance,  is  not  a  development 
of  modem  Industry.  Medieval  British 
guilds  prevented  the  working  of  non- 
members.  When  possible,  so  did  the 
18th  century  trade  clubs.  Some  guild 
regulations  of  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies decreed  that  no  guild  Journeyman 
was  to  work  with  a  nonmember.  Such 
principles  were  an  Integral  part  of  medi- 
eval society. 

Several  combinations  and  modifica- 
tions of  these  basic  forms  of  union  mem- 
bership contracts  exist  today.  They  are 
almost  entirely  a  development  of  feudal 
times,  continued  by  British  trade  union- 
ism, then  conveyed  to  America  In  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries. 

In  New  York,  in  1804,  the  Cordwalners' 
society  ad(H>ted  bylaws  forbidding  mem- 
bers to  work  for  employers  hiring  men 
who  did  not  belong  to  their  organliation, 
or  who  worked  for  wages  lower  than  the 
union  scale.  In  18M.  the  New  York 
Tn>ocraphlcal  Society  adopted  similar 
bylaws.  By  about  1840,  the  closed-shop 
rule  had  been  adopted  as  a  goal  by  most 


UJB.  trade  unions.  Let  us  keep  In  mind 
the  newness,  the  relative  weakness,  and 
the  limited  goals  of  unions  during  this 
period. 

Thus  the  closed  shop,  which  had  Its 
origins  in  the  days  of  medieval  feudal- 
l.sm.  moved  Into  the  20th  century  In  this 
country.  Nor  were  all  traces  of  feudal- 
ism to  be  left  behind.  For  instance,  a 
brief  submitted  as  part  of  a  challenge  to 
a  State  law  against  compulsory  union- 
ism by  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  In  1948  illustrates  the  feudal 
character  of  20th  century  unionism. 

Said  the  AFL  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States: 

The  common  rule  of  collective  bargaining 
carries  with  It  the  legal  doctrine  that  the 
union  Is  the  common  authority  or  govern- 
ment of  a  society  of  workers.  It  has  in  a 
sense  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  a 
government. 

We  can  summarize  the  nature  of  union 
membership  as  a  common  condition  of  em- 
ployment In  an  Industrial  society  by  again 
comparing  it  to  citizenship  In  a  political  so- 
ciety.   Both  are  compulsory  upon  Individuals. 

The  liberty  of  the  Individual  Is  not  the 
right  to  license,  but  participation  In  a  so- 
cial organization  founded  upon  equality. 
Justice,  and  law.  The  union  Is  that  organi- 
zation for  employees.  It  Is  the  product  of 
the  exercise  of  their  right  of  assembly,  and 
It  Is  essential  to  the  exercise  of  their  right 
to  secure  equality  of  bargaining  power  with 
employers,  that  membership  in  the  union 
be  a  common  condition  for  all  who  are  In 
fact  members  of  the  group  governed  by  the 
union.' 

Dr.  Goetz  A.  Briefs,  professor  emeritus 
of  labor  economics  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, commented  upon  this  striking 
similarity  between  the  modem  philoso- 
phy of  big  American  unions  and  what 
was  the  very  essence  of  the  medieval  po- 
litical system. 

Said  Dr.  Briefs: 

The  author  of  this  brief  must  have  been 
utterly  unaware  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
reviving  an  old  feudal  principle,  the  principle 
of  "nulle  terre  sans  seigneur"  (no  land  with- 
out its  overlord) .  That  such  a  claim  could  be 
raised  by  an  organization  originally  founded 
by  workers  In  defense  of  their  Individual 
rights  Is  fresh  proof  of  the  deep  confusion 
caused  by  lack  of  principles.  The  very  fact 
that  such  an  advocation  of  feudal  principles 
could  officially  be  presented  by  the  A.P.  of  L. 
to  the  highest  Court  of  the  country,  high- 
lights once  more  the  whole  problem  of  re- 
sponsibility." ' 

GROWTH  or  UNION  MONOPOLY  IN  WORLD  WAR  H 

Union  security  was  probably  the  most 
troublesome  problem  faced  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  dealing  with  labor 
disputes  during  World  War  11.  As 
America  moved  into  the  1940's,  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Mediation  Board  col- 
lapsed when  members  of  the  CIO  with- 
drew because  of  the  Board's  refusal  to 
recommend  a  union  shop  in  certain  coal 
mines. 

Its  successor,  the  National  War  Labor 
Board,  developed  the  maintenance-of- 
membership  formula  as  a  "compromise" 

'  Brief  for  Appellants.  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  et  al.  v.  American  Sash  ii  Door 
Company,  et  al..  October  term,  1948,  No.  27. 
335  U.S.  538. 

•Dr.  Ooets  A.  Briefs.  "Unionism  Reap- 
praised Ftom  Claaaical  UnloaUm  to  Union 
KsUbllahment."  p.  31. 
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expedient  under  the  exigencies  of  ww. 
It  enforced  this  formula  in  thousands  of 
disputes  in  an  effort  to  prevent  strikes 
that  would  cripple  production  of  war 
materiel.  The  result  was  that  by  1945 
almost  30  percent  of  the  workers  under 
union  agreement  were  covered  by  main- 
tenance-of-membership clauses.  Ap- 
proximately 45  percent  were  employed 
in  closed  or  union  shops,  and  3  percent 
under  preferential  hiring  arrangements 
The  remaining  22  percent  worked  in  es- 
tablishments where  the  union  was  rec- 
ognized as  exclusive  bargaining  agent 
but  did  not  enjoy  formal  imlon  security 
protection. 

By  1952.  an  Emergency  Board  created 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
found  that: 

The  union  shop  has  been  substantially 
adopted  by  American  Industry.' 

This  statement  was  made  17  yean 
after  Senator  Robert  Wagner  urged 
adoption  of  his  bill  by  stating : 

I  hold  no  brief  for  or  against  the  closed 
shop.  •  •  •  The  terms  of  the  bill  do  not 
compel  or  even  encourage  a  man  to  Join 
any  union.  Nothing  could  be  more  fal« 
than  the  charge  that  a  gigantic  closed  shop 
would  be  forced  upon  Industry.* 

At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  give  a 
brief  history  of  Federal  legislation  with 
respect  to  compulsory  unionism. 

CONCRXSS    AND    COMPULSORY    TTNIONISM 

An  examination  of  Federal  labor  leg- 
islation including  both  the  Wagner  Act 
of  1935  and  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  of 
1947,  shows  a  consistent  refusal  by  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  Federal  policy  of 
compulsory  unionism. 

Legislation  in  what  can  be  called  the 
labor  field  was  at  first  on  a  piecemeal 
basis,  largely  at  the  State  level,  and 
mainly  concerned  with  working  condi- 
tions as  related  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  worker. 

The  first  significant  enactment  by 
Congress  in  the  field  of  labor  relation* 
was  in  1898  under  the  Erdman  Act 
which  expanded  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's regulation  of  railroads.  Section 
10  of  that  act  made  it  a  misdemeanor 
for  railroads  to  discriminate  in  hiring 
and  firing  against  employees  who  joined 
or  organized  unions  for  collective  bar- 
gaining. However,  in  the  Adair  case  in 
1908,  the  Supreme  Court  held  this  sec- 
tion Invalid  stating  that  labor  relations 
and  union  membership  were  not  involved 
in  the  carrying  on  of  interstate  com- 
merce. 

The  opinion  in  this  decision  should 
probably  be  considered  more  as  a  state- 
ment on  what  the  Court  considered  to 
be  an  invasion  of  private  rights  rather 
than  a  defense  of  State's  rights,  for  in 
1915  the  Court  held  a  Kansas  statute 
outlawing  so-called  "yellow  dog"  con- 
tracts to  be  Invalid.  Thus  both  a  Fed- 
eral and  State  law  similar  in  purpose 
were  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  im- 
pairments of  the  freedom  of  contract 
Several    other    State    laws    bearing  on 
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•Report  to  the  President  by  the  Emergen- 
cy Board,  Emergency  Board  No.  98,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Peb.  14,  1952,  p.  69. 

•  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Labor, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  74tb  Congrest, 
lat  Mas..  HJi.  6288,  pp.  16-18. 


labor  relations  were  declared  invalid  In 
the  next  10  years  for  much  the  same 
reason. 

In  1926  Congress  enacted  comprehen- 
sive legislation  covering  labor  relations 
with  respect  to  railroads.  The  Railway 
Labor  Act  incl  ded  a  provision  which 
forbade  employers  from  Interfering  with 
the  right  of  employees  to  select  freely 
their  own  bargaining  representatives. 
It  also  established  procedures  for  media- 
tion and  arbitration  of  disputes  through 
labor  boards.  Unions  representing  a 
majority  of  workers  were  made  the  ex- 
clusive representatives  for  collective  bar- 
gaining of  all  employees  In  the  unit, 
whether  union  or  nonunion.  However, 
the  act  did  not  permit  any  form  of  com- 
pulsory or  preferential  union  member- 
ship. 

In  1930,  the  act  was  upheld  by  the 
Court  which  stated  that  labor  relations 
and  union  membership — with  respect  to 
railroads  at  least — had  a  read  and  sub- 
stantial connection  with  interstate  com- 
merce. In  effect,  the  Adair  case  was 
overruled. 

In  1932  Congress  enacted  the  Norrls- 
LaGuardia  Act  which  curtailed  the  is- 
suing of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes  by 
Federal  courts  and  withdrew  from  the 
Federal  courts  jurisdiction  to  enforce 
"yellow  dog"  contracts  by  employers  for- 
bidding membership  in  labor  organiza- 
tions. It  should  be  noted  that  the  pre- 
amble of  that  act  states  its  policy  to  be 
that  of  allowing  workers  to  be  free  to 
engage  in  or  to  refrain  from  union  ac- 
tivity. In  other  words.  Congress  at  that 
time  seemed  to  recognize  that  the  closed 
shop  had  as  little  social  justification  as 
did  the  "yellow  dog"  contract. 

One  year  later  in  1933,  Congress  in- 
cluded in  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
covery Act — NRA — section  7 'a)  which 
guaranteed  the  freedom  of  employees  "to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively  through 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing." 
That  section  is  considered  to  be  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  Wagner  Act,  but  was  also 
deemed  to  carry  through  the  spirit  of 
the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act.  Labor  union 
leaders  argued  that  the  majority  union 
representatives  should  have  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  represent  and  bargain  for 
all  employees,  whether  or  not  they  were 
imion  members. 

General  Hugh  Johnson  and  Donald 
Rlchberg,  appointed  by  President  Roose- 
velt as  NRA  Administrator  and  Chief 
Counsel  respectively,  asserted  that  sec- 
tion 7 fa)  recognized  the  right  to  bargain 
collectively,  but  that  such  activities  could 
be  carried  on  by  majority  or  minority 
groups,  and  that  the  law  "In  affirming 
this  right  of  collective  action  lays  no 
limitation  upon  individual  action." 

In  February  1934,  President  Roosevelt 
issued  an  Executive  order  with  respect 
to  7(a)  reaffirming  the  Johnson -Rich- 
berg  position  that  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining  by  those  representing  the 
majority  of  workers  in  a  unit  did  not 
restrict  the  right  of  minority  groups  or 
individual  employees  to  deal  with  their 
employer. 

In  1934,  amendments  were  proposed  to 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  of  1924,  covering 
the  question  of  compulsion  or  coercion. 
Rejecting  the  position  that  only  com- 


pulsion on  the  part  of  "company 
unions"  should  be  banned,  Congress  out- 
lawed compulsion  whether  by  the  so- 
called  "Standard  Unions"  or  "Company 
Unions."  Thus  if  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining  wsis  reaffirmed,  so  was  free- 
dom of  choice  for  the  individual  worker. 

Up  to  1935,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Con- 
gress consistently  enunciated  and  the 
executive  consistently  enforced  a  policy 
opposed  to  compulsory  unionism  in  all 
labor  legislation. 

In  1935  uie  NRA  was  declared  invalid 
by  the  Supreme  Court — on  grounds  that 
have  no  bearing  on  the  present  discus- 
sion. That  same  year  the  Wagner  Act 
was  passed. 

THK    WAONEH    ACT 

Let  us  stand  back,  as  it  were,  and  con- 
sider what  is  perhaps  the  most  Important 
labor  legislation  in  the  20th  century,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  of  1935, 
known  as  the  Wagner  Act. 

Although  described  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting industrial  peace,  we  should  rec- 
ognize that  it  was  also  intended  to  give 
an  Inflationary  push  to  our  depressed 
economy,  under  the  theory  that  encour- 
agement and  creation  of  strong  unions 
would  in  turn  enable  them  to  demand 
higher  wages  and  shorter  workweek, 
which,  in  turn,  would  provide  more  pur- 
chasing power  and  jobs. 

The  most  Important  provision  of  the 
act,  section  7,  established  the  "right  to 
self -organization  •  •  *  to  bargain  collec- 
tively through  representatives  of  their 
own  choosing,  and  to  engage  in  con- 
certed activities  for  the  purpose  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  or  another  mutual  aid  or 
protection."  To  facilitate  such  union  or- 
ganization, four  major  types  of  activities 
on  the  part  of  employers  were  declared  to 
be  imfalr  labor  practices  and  therefore 
prohibited : 

First.  Interference  with  attempts  of 
employees  to  organize  into  Independent 
unions; 

Second.  The  maintenance  or  support 
of  "company  unions" ; 

Third.  Any  retaliation  or  discrimina- 
tion against  employees  engaged  in  any 
type  of  union  activity ; 

Fourth.  Refusal  to  bargain  in  good 
faith  with  the  union  representing  the 
employees. 

As  we  know,  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  was  established  to  hear  com- 
plaints with  respect  to  specified  unfair 
labor  practices  on  the  part  of  employers, 
and  also  to  provide  facilities  which  would 
enable  employees  to  organize  into  unions. 
Once  a  union  was  certified  by  the  NLRB 
it  became  the  exclusive  bargaining  rep- 
resentative of  all  employees  in  a  partic- 
ular bargaining  unit  whether  or  not  they 
belonged  to  the  union. 

WAONES    ACT    AND    COMPULSORT    XTNIONTSM 

The  one  significant  change  from  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  NRA  was  the  granting  to 
majority  representatives  of  exclusive 
rights  to  represent  and  bargain  for  all 
the  workers  in  the  unit,  whether  mem- 
bers of  the  union  or  not.  However,  in- 
dividual employees  or  groups  were  guar- 
anteed the  right  at  any  time  to  present 
grievances  to  employers.  Equally  as  im- 
portant— perhaps  more  so — in  determin- 
ing Federal  policy  in  the  matter  of  com- 
pulsory unionism  was  section  8(3)  of  the 


act  which  forbade:  "Discrimination  In 
regard  to  hire  or  tenure  of  employment 
or  any  term  or  condition  of  employment 
to  encourage  or  discourage  membership 
in  any  labor  organization." 

We  should  keep  in  mind  that  in  1935 
many  States  already  had  comprehensive 
labor  relations  laws.  The  Wagner  Act 
was  the  first  such  Federal  legislation 
which  moved  beyond  transportation  to 
cover  labor  relations  in  mining  and  man- 
ufacturing Industries  in  Interstate  com- 
merce. The  problem  of  preemption  now 
had  to  be  grappled  with  by  Congress. 
Because  of  existing  laws  in  some  States,  a 
provision  was  added  which  allowed 
States  to  maintain  laws  incompatible 
with  the  policy  of  employer  neutrality 
set  forth  in  section  8(3)  cited  above,  by 
permitting  agreements  making  member- 
ship in  a  union  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment. 

That  this  proviso  was  an  acconamoda- 
tlon  to  State  laws  which  ran  contrary 
to  the  general  policy  of  the  Wagner  Act — 
against  any  Federal  imposition  of  com- 
pulsory unionism — is  made  clear  in  both 
Senate  and  House  reports  accompanying 
the  act. 

Said  the  Senate  report: 

The  proviso  attached  to  the  third  unfair 
labor  practice  deals  with  the  question  of  the 
closed  shop.  Propaganda  has  been  wide- 
spread that  this  proviso  attaches  special 
legal  sanctions  to  the  closed  shop  or  aeeki  to 
Impose  It  upon  all  Industry.  This  propa- 
ganda Is  absolutely  false  •  •  •  the  bill  does 
nothing  to  facilitate  closed  shop  agreements 
or  to  make  them  legal  In  any  State  where 
they  may  be  Illegal;  It  does  not  Interfere 
with  the  status  quo  on  this  debatable  sub- 
ject but  leaves  the  way  open  to  such  agree- 
ments as  might  now  be  legally  consummated. 

Said  the  House  report: 

The  bill  does  nothing  to  legalize 
the  closed  shop  agreement  In  the  States 
where  It  may  be  Illegal;  but  the  committee 
Is  confident  that  It  would  not  be  the  desire 
of  Congress  to  enact  a  general  ban  upon 
closed  shop  agreements  In  the  States  where 
they  are  legal. 

Once  again,  let  us  recall  Senator  Wag- 
ner's statement  during  Senate  debate  on 
the  act: 

I  hold  no  brief  for  or  against  the  closed 
shop.  •  •  •  the  terms  of  the  bill  do  not 
compel  or  even  encourage  a  man  to  Join  any 
union.  Noth^ng]^ could  be  more  false  than 
the  charge  that  a  gigantic  closed  shop  would 
be  forced  upon  Industry. 

A  reaffirmation  of  opposition  to  com- 
pulsory unionism  wsis  made  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1941 : 

I  tell  you  frankly  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  will  not  order,  nor  will 
Congress  pass  legislation  ordering,  a  so-called 
closed  shop. 

It  Is  true  that  by  agreement  between  em- 
ployees and  employers  In  many  plants  of 
various  Industries  the  closed  shop  Is  now 
In  operation.  This  is  a  result  of  the  legal 
collective  bargaining,  and  not  of  Govern- 
ment compulsion  on  employers  or  employees. 
It  Is  also  true  that  95  percent  or  more  of 
the  employees  in  these  particular  mines  be- 
long to  the  United  Mine  Workers  Union. 

The  Government  wUl  never  compel  this 
5  p>ercent  to  Join  the  union  by  a  Government 
decree.  That  would  be  too  much  like  the 
Hitler  methods  toward  labor. 

The  point  I  am  making,  gentlemen,  is 
that  Federal  policy  as  set  forth  in  labor 
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legliiatfon  so  far  reviewed  was  agaliut 
compulsory  unionism. 

Thus,  when  the  various  States  from 
1944  onward  began  to  enact  laws  forbid- 
ding compulsory  unionism,  they  were 
acting  In  accord  with  Federal  law  and 
policy  as  set  forth  In  the  Railway  Labor 
Act.  tha  Norris-LaOuardla  Act.  the  NRA. 
the  Wagner  Act,  and  as  enunciated  by 
President  PranUln  D.  Roosevelt. 


«TATa 


AMCB    TO    OOKFTTLSOBT    TnnOIflUC 


The  challenge  of  the  States  to  com- 
pulsory unionism  began  several  years 
prior  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  As  we 
have  seen  there  was  sound  precedent  for 
such  a  challenge. 

In  any  free  society,  wherever  located, 
a  movement  which  runs  to  an  extreme 
almost  Invariably  generates  a  counter- 
vailing force.  Thus,  the  rlght-to-work 
movement  began  when  abuses  of  power 
under  compulsory  unionism  became  more 
and  more  prevalent  because  the  War 
Labor  Board  caved  In  to  union  leader 
pressures  during  World  War  n. 

There  is  great  opportunity  at  the  State 
and  local  level  of  this  Republic  to  ex- 
periment, or  to  correct  abuses,  by  means 
of  legislation.  The  first  State  challenge 
to  compulsory  unionism  arose  in  Novem- 
ber 1944.  when  Florida  said  Arkansas  so 
amended  their  constitutions  to  provide 
that  membership  or  nonmembership  In 
a  labor  union  could  not  be  made  a  con- 
dition of  employment.  Two  years  later, 
In  1940.  Nebrsuka,  Arizona,  and  South 
Dakota — by  popular  referendimi — 
adopted  rlght-to-work  amendments  to 
their  constitutions.  Five  more  States — 
Georgia,  Iowa.  North  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see, and  Virginia  enacted  right-to-work 
laws  In  the  early  part  of  1947,  prior  to 
enactment  of  the  Taft-Hartley.  Later 
that  same  year  Texas  also  passed  a  rlght- 
to-work  law. 

Thus,  in  less  than  4  years,  11  States 
legally  stated  their  opposition  to  com- 
pulsory unionism,  indicating  the  broad 
scope  of  grassroots  support  for  rlght-to- 
work  legislation.  Today  a  total  of  19 
States  have  such  laws. 

TAlr-HASTLXT  AlTD  0OKP17I.SO«T  UKIONIBM 

What  about  Taft-Hartley?  Is  it  true, 
as  advocates  of  compulsory  unionism 
often  claim,  that  the  "Federal  stand- 
ards." established  thereunder.  Included 
the  union  shop,  and  that  for  the  sake 
of  uniformity  14(b)  should  be  repealed? 
Of  course  not. 

This  Is  a  claim  resting  on  a  completely 
inverted  process  of  reasoning  which  ig- 
nores the  actiul  history  and  language  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  most  succinct  statement  as  to  why 
a  union  shop  proviso  is  contained  in 
Taft-Hartley,  and  why  it  is  the  exception 
to,  rather  than  a  part  of,  the  Federal 
standards  under  Taft-Hartley.  Is  set 
forth  by  labor-law  expert  Oerard  Rellly: 

WbSB  Congr«M  rvrlacd  th«  Wkgner  Act  Ui 
1947  by  ftdopUng  the  T&ft-HArUey  amend- 
awnta,  Um  fact  th*t  tbe  b«alc  policy  of  the 
orlgljul  W«ffiMr  Act  had  been  Impaired  by 
the  eonplaoaacy  of  many  Statee  toward 
closed  shop  acr*«m«Qta  waa  already  notori- 
ous. Buiee,  CoQgrcea  in  the  provlao  to  sec- 
Uon  8(a)  (S)  (then  eectlon  8(8))  narrowed 
the  authority  preTloualy  deelgated  to  the 
Statwby  denying  validity  to  any  agreement, 
ImspwiUTS  at  State  Uw,  if  it  required  mem- 


berahlp  in  the  union  any  earlier  than  30 
days  after  an  employee  wu  hired,  or  If  the 
union  attempted  to  bring  about  hla  rejec- 
tion or  discharge  from  employment  on  some 
other  ground  than  failure  to  p>ay  dues  and 
Initiation  feee.  Thit  la  the  proviso  which 
tolerates  what  la  popularly  (but  probably  er- 
roneously) referred  to  as  the  union  shop 
Clause  If  State  law  sanctions  such  arrange- 
mente. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that 
the  so-called  "union  shop"  Is  not  the  Fed- 
eral standard  but  simply  a  grant  of  p>ower 
to  the  States  to  allow  contracts  Inconsistent 
With  the  general  Pederal  policy,  which  Is  to 
make  It  unlawful  for  an  employer  to  encour- 
age or  discourage  membership  In  any  labor 
union. 

The  Incongruity  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
therefore,  does  not  consist  of  section  14(b), 
which  was  Implicitly,  ae  the  Supreme  Court 
later  held.  In  the  Wagner  Act,  but  in  the 
appendage  of  a  proviso  to  section  8(a)(3) 
which  allows  the  States  to  give  effect  to 
statutes  or  judicial  doctrines  Inconsistent 
with  the  Pederal  act's  general  objective  of 
prohibiting  employer  Interference  with  the 
freedom  of  his  employees. 

TAfT- HARTLEY    LAW 

Mr.  President,  before  considering  more 
fully  the  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act  of  1947.  popularly  known  as  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  I  would  like  to  speak  a 
moment  about  our  late  and  beloved  col- 
league from  Ohio.  Senator  Robert  Taft, 
son  of  William  Howard  Taft.  27th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

To  gain  an  objective  recollection  of  the 
man  who  attempted  to  achieve  equitable 
balance  In  all  things,  I  would  like  to  turn 
to  a  few  paragraphs  describing  the  Sena- 
tor which  apjaeared  under  the  name  in 
the  Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca. 

These  few  paragraphs  bring  to  mind 
the  vision  of  a  man  so  dedicated  to  hu- 
man liberty  in  all  its  manifest  forms 
that  he  willingly  set  out  In  what  was 
then  the  Nation's  most  explosive  field  of 
political  endeavor.  He  did  so  to  protect 
the  rights  of  Americans  by  whatever 
name,  be  it  union  member  or  nonunion 
member,  be  it  butcher  or  baker  or  labor- 
er, or  management.  It  is  the  spirit  and 
the  wisdom  of  this  man  we  debate  here 
today. 

I  quote  these  paragraphs: 

Shortly  after  his  election  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  1938,  Taft  became  a  na- 
tional political  figure.  He  was  reelected  to 
the  Senate  In  1944  and  reelected  again  In 
1950  by  a  majority  of  431.000  votes,  one  of 
the  largest  ever  given  a  candidate  for  U.S. 
Senator  from  Ohio.  With  each  US.  Senator 
being  reeponslble  only  to  one  of  48  constit- 
uencies, leadership  In  the  Senate  Is  often 
more  titular  than  real.  Taft.  however,  ex- 
celled In  the  essential  political  art  of  com- 
promise. His  exceptional  Intellect  and  al- 
most legendary  capacity  for  work  gave  him 
a  mastery  of  legislative  facts  far  beyond  the 
narrow  range  of  committee  specialization. 
His  honesty,  Integrity,  and  patriotism  were 
never  responsibly  questioned.  His  Republi- 
can colleagues  In  the  Senate  selected  lilm 
la  1947  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Republi- 
can Policy  Committee,  a  position  he  held 
until  his  election  as  Senate  majority  leader 
m  January.  1953.  It  Is  difficult  for  anyone 
outside  the  Congress  to  evaluate  precisely 
the  worth  of  one  of  Its  Members.  Much  of 
the  actual  work  Is  done  In  closed  committee 
meetings  and  In  Informal  conferences.  The 
Congress  Itself  Is  the  only  point  at  which 
all  the  myriad  facts  and  pressures  coalesce. 
Perhaps  the  most  meaningful  tribute  to  Sen- 
ator Taft's  stature  is  that  he  was  regarded 
by  hla  colleagues.  Democrats  as  well  sa  Re- 


pubUcana,  with  unprecedented  respect  and 
esteem. 

Taft  lacked  many  of  the  tralta  commonly 
associated  with  good  politician  In  the  United 
States.  He  was  thought  by  many  to  be  cold 
and  ausiere.  His  genial  personality  and 
gentle  humor  were  reserved  for  friends  and 
for  direct  personal  contacts.  He  had  no  trace 
of  demagoguery.  His  appeal  was  to  logic, 
rarely  to  emotion.  He  championed  unpopi 
ular  caiues.  He  disdained  the  use  of  wit, 
eloquent  speech  and  brilliant  metaphor.  He 
spoke  bluntly,  armed  only  with  facts  and 
simple  statements  of  his  principles.  His  «111- 
ingnees  to  make  an  unequivocal  statement 
on  any  controversial  Issue  frequently  em- 
barrassed his  political  managers.  Typical 
was  his  forthright  condemnation  of  the 
Nuremberg  trials  as  vengeance  by  the  victors 
decked  out  In  the  trappings  of  Justice. 
Whether  or  not  enemy  leaders  were  tried 
under  ex  post  facto  laws  was  not  an  Issue 
that  would  ever  come  before  the  Senate.  His 
bold  expression  of  his  convictions  contrary 
to  prevailing  public  opinion  flouted  all  con- 
ventional norms  of  good  politics. 

Taft  was  generally  regarded  as  a  conserva- 
tive In  American  politics.  In  recognition  of 
his  leadership  of  the  more  conservative  polit- 
ical party,  he  was  nicknamed  "Mr.  Republi- 
can" by  the  American  press.  But  even  In 
the  field  of  social-welfare  legislation,  he  was 
not  inflexibly  wedded  either  to  the  status  quo 
or  to  his  former  position.  He  was  an  original 
sponsor  of  legislation  providing  for  public 
housing  for  low-Income  groups.  He  spon- 
sored legislation  authorizing  Federal  aid  to 
State  governments  for  the  improvement  of 
medical  care  and  education  and  of  the  living 
standards  of  the  aged. 

On  the  other  hand,  TaSt  was  an  uncom- 
promising opponent  of  legislative  measures 
which.  In  his  judgment,  undermined  per- 
sonal Incentives  for  economic  betterment  or 
demanded  excessive  govenunent  Intervention 
In  the  lives  of  Its  citizens. 

He  consistently  opposed  compulsory  health 
insurance  on  the  ground  that  government 
control  of  the  medical  profession  made  the 
promised  benefits  Illusory.  He  opposed 
peacetime  price  and  wage  controls.  His  po- 
litical philosophy  was  perhaps  the  best  stated 
in  1948  when  he  described  the  "one  great 
Issue  in  the  world  today"  in  these  words: 

"It  is  that  of  government  operated  by  a 
free  people  on  the  basis  of  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice for  every  Individual,  on  the  one  hand. 
against  the  totalitarian  state  on  the  other— 
the  kind  of  state  which  concentrates  In  a 
central  govenunent  power  to  direct  the  lives 
of  aU  Its  people.  Its  agriculture.  Its  com- 
merce and  its  Industry."  Taft  often  defined 
the  basic  domestic  issue  In  American  life 
as  one  of  "liberty  versus  socialism." 

It  was  in  the  field  of  labor  law  that  Taft 
won  his  greatest  legislative  fame.  In  the  na- 
tionwide transportation  strike  of  1946,  Pres- 
ident Harry  S.  Truman  made  a  personal  ap- 
peal to  the  Congress  for  legislation  authoriz- 
ing him  to  draft  striking  workers  Into  the 
Army  "on  such  terms  as  he  might  impose." 
The  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  bill 
Immediately,  and  the  Senate  seemed  likely 
to  follow  suit.  Notwithstanding  the  intense 
pressure  for  drastic  action,  Taft  blocked  It 
In  the  Senate  by  utUlzing  Its  rule  of  unlim- 
ited debate. 

When  the  Republican  Party  won  control 
of  Congress  in  the  elections  of  1946,  Taft  had 
the  choice  of  becoming  chairman  of  either 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  or  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee.  Tjrplcally.  he  chose  the 
more  politically  explosive  assignment.  As 
chairman  of  the  Labor  Committee  he  guided 
to  passage  over  a  Presidential  veto  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1947,  popularly 
known  as  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  He  defended 
it  as  imposing  on  labor  unions  obligations 
comparable  to  those  Imposed  on  manage- 
ment. Jjabor  tmlon  leaders,  almost  without 
sxceptlon.   denounced    It    aa   a   slave   labor 
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law.  They  mobUlzed  their  forces  to  defeat 
him  m  1950.  No  senatorial  campaign  In  U.S. 
history  attracted  so  much  nationwide  inter- 
est. Taft's  overwhelming  victory  was  Inter- 
preted by  his  followers  as  proof  that  no  eco- 
nomic group  In  America  Is  cohesive  enough 
to  decide  the  outcome  of  any  election 
Oirough  bloc  voting  on  Isolated  Issues. 

Senator  Taft,  above  all  things,  sought 
an  equitable  balance,  not  simply  between 
labor  unions  and  employers,  but  for 
rights  of  employees  and  the  public  in- 
terest as  well.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
iike  the  Wagner  Act,  represented  a  com- 
bination of  many  ideas  from  many 
groups.  It  attempted  to  redress  a  bal- 
ance. Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  is  one  of  a  number  of  provisions  in 
the  bill  which  seeks  this  balance.  At 
the  time  of  enactment  it  reflected  the 
views  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
a  House  of  Representatives  particularly 
concerned  with  the  abuses  arising  from 
the  compulsory  unionism. 

Section  14(b\  after  all,  does  not  out- 
law compulsory  unionism.  The  language 
of  section  14(b)  says  merely  that  States 
can  act  on  the  matter  of  compulsory 
unionism  as  they  see  fit.  The  several 
States,  In  other  words,  should  not  be 
prohibited  from  enacting  legislation 
which  attempts  to  correct  the  abuses 
arising  from  compulsory  unionism. 

Senator  Taft  did  not  accept  section 
14(b)  as  a  method  of  future  redress  of 
grievances.  He  accepted  it  as  a  protec- 
tion for  the  11  States  which  had  already 
attempted  to  redress  this  balance. 

It  should  be  noted  that  section  14(b) 
does  not  allow  States  to  authorize 
stronger  forms  of  union  security  arrange- 
ments— such  as  the  closed  shop — than 
are  permitted  under  section  8(a)(3)  of 
the  Federal  law.  Rather  it  simply  rec- 
ognizes the  right  of  States  to  prohibit 
forms  of  union  security  arrangements 
permitted  under  section  8(a)(3).  Also. 
in  addition  to  the  rlght-to-work  law 
States,  some  States  have  statutes  per- 
mitting the  union  shop,  but  under  more 
rigid  conditions  than  the  provisions  of 
section  8(a)  <3)  set  out,  such  as  a  re- 
quirement of  approval  of  union  shop 
agreements  by  a  specified  percentage  of 
employees,  in  excess  of  a  majority. 

The  provision  first  appeared  as  section 
13  of  the  House-passed  bill,  H.R.  3020, 
80th  Congress,  which  provided : 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
Invalidate  any  State  law  or  constitutional 
provision  which  restricts  the  right  of  an  em- 
ployer to  make  agreements  with  labor  or- 
ganizations requiring  as  a  condition  of 
employment  membership  in  such  labor  or- 
ganization, and  all  such  agreements,  insofar 
M  they  purport  to  Impose  such  requirements 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  or  con- 
stitution of  any  State,  are  hereby  divested 
of  their  character  as  a  subject  of  regulation 
by  Congress  under  its  power  to  regulate 
commerce  among  the  several  States  and  with 
foreign  nations,  to  the  extent  that  such 
igreements  shall,  in  addition  to  being  sub- 
ject to  any  applicable  preventive  provisions 
of  this  Act,  be  subject  to  the  operation  and 
effect  of  such  State  laws  and  constitutional 
provisions  as  well. 

The  House  committee  report  Indi- 
cated the  purpose  of  this  provision  to  be 
"le  prevention  of  a  holding  that  the  Fed- 
eral law  preempted  State  law  on  union 

security. 


The  Senate  bill  contained  no  such  pro- 
vision but  the  r^jort  of  the  majority  in- 
dicated their  understanding  that  State 
law  would  not  be  preempted  by  the  Fed- 
eral union -security  provision.  A  confer- 
ence committee  to  resolve  the  differences 
between  the  House-passed  and  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bills  adopted  the  language  of 
the  present  section  14(b),  explaining  In 
its  report : 

Many  SUtes  have  enacted  laws  or  adopted 
constitutional  provisions  to  make  all  forms 
of  compulsory  unionism  In  those  States  il- 
legal. It  was  never  the  intention  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  as  Is  disclosed  by 
the  legislative  history  of  that  act,  to  pre- 
empt the  field  In  this  regard  so  as  to  deprive 
the  States  of  their  powers  to  prevent  com- 
pulsory unionism.  Neither  the  so-called 
closed  shop  proviso  in  section  8(3)  of  the 
existing  act  nor  the  union-shop  and  mainte- 
nance-of-membership proviso  In  section  8(a) 
(3)  of  the  conference  agreement  could  be 
said  to  authorize  arrangements  of  this  sort 
In  States  where  such  arrangements  were  con- 
tary  to  the  State  policy.  To  make  certain 
that  there  should  be  no  question  about  this, 
section  13  was  included  In  the  House  bill. 
The  conference  agreement,  in  section  14(b), 
contains  a  provision  having  the  same  effect. 

What  was  the  Taft-Hartley  Act? 

Although  many  union  leaders  de- 
nounced It  as  a  slave  labor  act,  it  was 
rather  an  attempt  to  curb  the  efTects  of 
greatly  increased  union  power  in  an  in- 
dustrial economy.  The  power  of  unions 
to  establish  closed  and  union  shops  had 
swung  the  pendulum  to  an  extreme 
from  the  evil  conditions  which  existed 
50  years  earlier. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  the  Wagner 
Act  rewritten  and  is  an  improvement  on 
that  act  in  the  light  of  12  years  of  ex- 
perience. When  the  Wagner  Act  was 
adopted  in  1935,  it  was  deliberately  one 
sided.  Its  immediate  goal  was  to  en- 
courage free  collective  bargaining 
through  Independent  labor  organiza- 
tions. The  rights  and  remedies  of  labor 
organizations  alone  were  the  warp  and 
woof  of  the  Wagner  Act.  It  provided 
nowhere  for  protection  of  the  general 
public,  management,  or  the  employee, 
against  abuses  by  unions  and  abuses  of 
the  collective  bargaining  process. 

Any  shortcomings  of  the  act  or  abuses 
imder  the  administration  of  it  by  either 
the  labor  imlons  themselves  or  by  the 
Board  were  difficult  to  foresee  In  1935. 
However,  during  the  12-year  period  of  its 
operation,  until  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
became  law  In  1947,  many  of  these  short- 
comings and  abuses  were  brought  clearly 
Into  focus. 

The  emergence  of  the  so-called  wild- 
cat strike,  for  example,  revealed  the  ut- 
ter Inadequacy  of  the  Wagner  Act.  In 
many  cases,  sruch  labor  contract  viola- 
tions got  completely  out  of  hand,  beyond 
even  a  union's  control,  pointing  up  In 
those  instances  Its  complete  irresponsi- 
bility In  desdliig  with  an  employer.  Un- 
til the  Taft-Hartley  Act  became  law, 
neither  the  long-sxiflering  public  nor  the 
employee  nor  the  employer  had  effective 
protection  against  such  abuses. 

The  Taft-Hai-tley  Act  was  designed 
to  safeguard  the  paramount  Interests  of 
the  general  public  and  to  meet  legitimate 
criticisms  by  management,  by  individual 
workers,  and  by  the  unions  themselves. 
In  light  of  a  12-year  experience  covering 


a  one-sided  administration  of  a  one- 
sided law.  The  act  became  law  over 
President  Truman's  veto  by  strong  bi- 
partisEUi  action  In  Congress. 

We  must  remember  that  section  14  (b> 
did  not  come  into  existence  out  of  mere 
spite  for  the  unions.  Flagrant  abuses 
under  compulsory  unionism  were  com- 
mon in  the  years  preceding  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  We  all 
remember  the  long  years  of  World  War 
II,  when  workers  moving  to  war  produc- 
tion plants  were  'shaken  down"  by  union 
racketeers  operating  closed  shop  con- 
cessions. 

Our  memories  are  not  so  short  that  we 
do  not  remember  men  who  were  master 
plumbers,  experts  in  their  field  for  over 
30  years,  who  had  to  pay  so-called  ini- 
tiation fees  of  $500  to  $1,000  to  work  in 
war  plants  which  desperately  needed 
their  services.  Case  after  case  of  out- 
landish shakedowns  were  reported  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  where  union  bosses 
empowered  with  a  closed  shop  contract 
made  themselves  rich  at  the  expense  of 
skilled  workers  whose  services  were 
needed  for  the  war  effort. 

Senator  Taft  accepted  section  14(b) 
as  one  method  of  allowing  the  States  to 
enact  legislation  attempting  to  correct 
these  abuses.  Perhaps  today  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  may  in- 
deed be  improved  upon  in  light  of  our 
experience  with  the  act  over  the  past 
18  years.  I  have  several  amendments 
which  I  would  like  to  offer  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act;  amendments  which  could 
well  improve  the  functioning  of  this  leg- 
islation. But  since  there  appears  to  be 
little  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  to  enter  into  a  full- 
scale  revision  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
I  see  no  reason  for  removing  a  weight 
from  only  one  side  of  the  scale. 

We  must  seek  to  maintain  a  balance 
and  we  cannot  do  it  by  reflecting  only 
the  views  of  one  segment  of  our  enor- 
mous civilization.  Balance,  after  all, 
was  what  Senator  Taft  sought,  not  only 
in  this  legislation  but  throughout  his  en- 
tire Ufe. 

Moreover,  the  Republican  platform  for 
1952  recognized  that  there  were  some 
legitimate  criticisms  of  the  act  by  both 
labor  and  management.  The  platform 
favored  adoption  of  "such  amendments 
to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  as  time  and  ex- 
perience show  to  be  desirable,  and  which 
further  protect  the  rights  of  labor,  man- 
agement, and  the  public."  In  fulfillment 
of  that  pledge  President  Elsenhower  pro- 
posed, and  Congress  carefully  considered, 
over  a  score  of  Improvements  In  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  which  experience  had  shown 
were  fair  and  necessary. 

Democrats  in  the  Senate  killed  the 
legislation,  however,  by  voting  solidly  to 
send  the  bill  back  to  committee,  even 
before  it  had  been  adequately  debated  or 
its  merits  discussed.  By  that  action. 
Senate  Democrats  clearly  labeled  their 
action  as  political,  in  order  to  discredit 
the  law,  to  embarrass  Republicans  on 
their  1952  pledge  to  improve  the  law, 
and  to  save  the  Issue  for  another  Dem- 
ocratic Party  bid  for  the  favor  of  labor 
leaders  in  future  camoalgns. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  leadership 
of  the  labor  unions,  virtually  all  of  whom 
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hitherto  wert  oppoMd  to  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act,  and  eonsistently  characterized 
It  as  a  "■taYe-labor  act,"  were  equally 
vigorous  In  denouncing  the  National  La- 
bor  Relations  Board  under  the  Repub- 
lican administration  for  limiting  its  ju- 
risdiction, thereby  reducing  the  number 
of  employees  who  are  subject  to  the  act's 
provisions. 

In  other  words,  they  deplored  limiting 
the  application  of  a  law.  the  whole  of 
which  they  for  so  long  wanted  entirely 
stricken  from  the  statute  books. 

When  Oeorge  Meany,  in  referring  to 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act 
(Taft-Hartley),  told  the  newly  assem- 
bled convention  of  AFL-CIO  in  Decem- 
ber 1955,  as  Its  first  president,  that  "we 
have  got  to  amend  that  act,"  he  was 
departing  from  a  consistently  and  firmly 
pursued  public  demand  by  AFL  and  CIO 
union  heads  that  they  would  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  outright  repeal  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

BlOim  AS  EJrOMHMTKD  IN  T»rr-HABTl.rT 

Several  rights  were  defined  by  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  In  behalf  of  the  public. 
the  individual  employee,  the  union,  and 
the  employer. 

TKB  tlOHTS  OF  THX  PTTBIJC 

There  were  six  major  public  rights  un- 
der the  Taft-Hartley  Act: 

First.  The  public  was  given  safeguards 
against  violence  from  mass  picketing  and 
other  coercive  strike  activities; 

Second.  The  public  was  protected  by 
the  requirement  of  good  faith  collective 
bargaining  by  both  management  and 
unions: 

Third.  The  public  was  protected  by 
curbs  on  Communist  activities  within  a 
union; 

pioxirth.  The  public  was  protected  in 
the  event  of  a  strike  threat  which  could 
cause  national  emergencies  by  the  re- 
quirement of  an  80-day  cooling-off 
period  prior  to  a  strike  or  lockout; 

Fifth.  The  public  was  protected  by 
ctirbe  on  secondary  boycotts  and  juris- 
dictional strikes; 

Sixth.  The  public  was  protected  by  a 
ban  on  strikes  by  Government  employees. 

There  were  21  major  rights  guaranteed 
the  worker  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act: 

First.  The  worker  had  the  right  to 
free  collective  bargaining. 

Second.  The  worker  had  the  right  to 
strike. 

Third.  The  worker  had  the  right  to 
work  without  union  interference. 

Fourth.  The  worker  had  protection 
against  violence  and  coercion. 

Fifth.  The  worker  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  present  his  own  grievances. 

Sixth.  The  worker  had  protection 
against  discrimination  in  conditions  or 
terms  of  employment  because  of  imion 
membership  or  nonmembership. 

Seventh.  The  worker  had  protection 
against  discrimination  because  of  filing 
charges  against  employer. 

Eighth.  The  worker  had  the  choice  of 
bargaining  in  a  craft  imlt. 

Ninth.  The  worker  was  given  relief 
from  excessive  initiation  fees. 

Tenth.  The  worker  had  freedom  of 
speech. 


Eleventh.  The  worker  had  the  right  to 
oust  an  unsatisfactory  union. 

Twelfth.  Workers  in  independent 
unions  were  given  equality  of  treatment. 

Thirteenth.  The  worker  had  the  right 
to  look  at  the  union's  books. 

Fourteenth.  The  worker  had  protec- 
tion from  Communist  control  of  unions. 

Fifteenth.  The  worker  had  the  right 
to  a  secret  ballot. 

Sixteenth.  The  worker  was  protected 
against  personal  liability. 

Seventeenth.  The  worker  was  freed 
from  compulsory  checkoffs. 

Eighteenth.  The  worker's  interests 
were  protected  by  a  ban  on  bribery  of 
union  representatives  by  an  employer. 

Nineteenth.  The  worker's  interests 
were  protected  against  extortion  of  an 
employer  by  racketeering  union  repre- 
sentatives. 

Twentieth.  The  worker  had  security 
against  abuse  of  health  and  welfare 
funds. 

Twenty-first.  The  worker  was  freed 
from  forced  political  contributions. 

Let  us  once  more  recall  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  from  1947  down  to  the  pres- 
ent has  been  vilified,  condemned,  and 
abusively  described  as  the  "slave  labor" 
law.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
truth,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  listing  of 
rights  of  the  worker. 

Moreover,  such  a  charge  is  thoroughly 
refuted  by  the  provision  in  section  502  of 
the  act.  as  follows: 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
require  an  Individual  employee  to  render 
labor  or  service  without  his  consent  nor  shall 
anything  In  this  act  be  construed  to  make 
the  quitting  of  his  labor  by  an  Individual 
employee  an  illegal  act. 

TH«    BIGHTS    or    UNIONS    AND    UNION    OmCIALS 

Furthermore,  there  were  nine  major 
rights  of  union  leaders  provided  for  un- 
der the  Taft-Hartley  Act: 

First.  The  union  had  the  right  to  ex- 
clusive representation  in  behalf  of  em- 
ployees for  collective  bargaining  pur- 
poses. 

Second.  The  union  had  freedom  from 
employer  dominance  or  interference. 

Third.  The  union  had  the  right  to 
maintenance  of  the  imion  shop. 

Poui-th.  The  union  was  guaranteed 
good  faith  collective  bargaining  by  the 
employer. 

Fifth.  Craft  and  professional  unloris 
could  act  as  separate  bargaining  units. 

Sixth.  The  uiilon  had  freedom  of 
speech. 

Seventh.  The  union  had  protection 
against  rival  unions  during  the  life  of  a 
union  contract. 

Eighth.  Independent  unions  were  as- 
sured equality  of  treatment. 

Ninth.  The  union  was  enabled  to  es- 
cape from  Communist  influence. 

THE    RIGHTS    OT    UIPI.OTEX8 

Last,  there  were  eight  major  rights  of 
employers  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act: 

First.  The  employer  was  protected 
against  coercion  in  selection  of  employer 
bargaining  representatives. 

Second.  The  employer  was  guaranteed 
good  faith  collective  bargaining  by  labor 
unions. 

Third.  The  employer  was  protected 
from  misuse  of  union  machinery  by 
racketeers. 


Fourth.  The  employer  had  freedom  of 
speech  concerning  labor-management 
problems  with  both  employees  and  labor 
unions. 

Fifth.  The  employer  had  the  right  to 
seek  an  election  under  NLRB  auspices  to 
determine  whether  a  union  (or  one  of 
several  unions)  should  represent  em- 
ployees in  collective  bargaining. 

Sixth.  The  employer  was  protected  by 
curbs  on  Communist  domination  of 
unions. 

Seventh.  The  employer  was  given  pro- 
tection against  violation  of  a  collective 
bargaining  contract  or  other  unlawful 
union  activities  by  way  of  money  dam- 
ages. 

Eighth.  The  neutral  employer  was 
protected  by  curbs  on  secondary  boycotts 
and  jurisdictional  strikes. 

CONCURRrNT  IXOERAL  AND  8TATI  LEGISLATION — 

THE     PROBLEM     OF     PREEMPTION 

CONSTITtTTIONAL     PROVISIONS 

When  Congress  enacts  labor  legisla- 
tion under  the  commerce  clause  in  an 
area  in  which  the  States  have  legislated, 
or  in  which  a  State  enacts  legislation  at 
a  later  date,  the  issue  may  be  raised  as 
to  whether  the  State  law  is  Incompatible 
with  the  sw:t  of  Congress. 

It  is  then  that  the  so-called  suprem- 
acy clause  in  article  VI  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  becomes  ap- 
plicable : 

This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  In  pursu- 
ance thereof  •  •  •  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land;  and  the  Judges  In  every  State  shall 
be  bound  thereby,  anything  In  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  any  State  to  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

Two  famous  statements  in  two  early 
landmark  decisions  by  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall  linked  together  the  powers  of 
Congress  under  the  commerce  clause  and 
the  supremacy  clause  in  the  Constitution. 

In  1819  Marshall  said  that  the  su- 
premacy clause  made  clear  that — 

The  states  have  no  powers,  by  taxation  or 
otherwise,  to  retard,  Impede,  burden,  or  In 
any  manner  control,  the  operations  of  the 
constitutional  laws  enacted  by  Congress  to 
carry  into  execution  the  powers  vested  in  the 
General  Government.  (McCulloch  v.  Mary- 
land, 1819.) 

In  1824  Marshall,  In  describing  the 
commerce  power,  said: 

This  power,  like  aU  others  vested  in  Con- 
gress Is  complete  In  itself,  may  be  exercised 
to  Its  utmost  extent,  and  acknowledges  no 
UmltatlonB,  other  than  are  prescribed  in  the 
Constitution.  •  •  •  If.  as  has  always  been 
understood,  the  sovereignty  of  Congress, 
though  limited  to  specified  objects,  is  plenary 
CLB  to  those  objects,  the  power  over  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
States,  is  vested  In  Congress  as  absolutely  as 
It  would  be  In  a  single  government,  having 
In  Its  constitution  the  same  restrictions  on 
the  exercise  of  the  pwwer  as  are  found  In  the 
ConstltuUon  of  the  United  States.  {Gibbons 
V.  Ogden.  1824.) 

PRZXMPnON    IN    GENERAL 

According  to  the  most  authoritative 
commentary  on  the  Constitution: 

The  Court's  decisions  resolving  such  al- 
le^d  conflicts  fall  Into  three  groups:  First. 
those  which  follow  Webster's  theory,  ad- 
vanced In  Gibbons  v.  Ogden.  that  when  Con- 
gress acts  upon  a  particular  phase  of  inter- 
state commerce,  it  designs  to  appropriate 
the  entire  field  with  the  result  that  no  room 


Ig  left  for  supplementary  State  action;  sec- 
ond, those  In  which.  In  the  absence  of  con- 
aict  between  specific  provisions  of  the  State 
and  congressional  measures  Involved,  the  op- 
posite result  Is  reached;  third,  those  In  which 
the  State  legislation  Involved  Is  found  to  con- 
flict with  certain  acts  of  Congress,  and  In 
which  the  principle  of  national  supremacy 
14  invoked  by  the  Court.  (The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  Revised  and 
Annotated,  1963.  pp.  282-283.  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  1964.) 

rOERAL  VERSUS  STATE  LABOR  LAWS:  PREEMPTION 

On  this  question  this  same  text  says: 

One  group  of  cases,  which  has  caused  the 
Court  some  difficulty,  and  its  attitude  In 
which  has  perhaps  shifted  In  some  measure. 
deals  with  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the 
Wagner,  and  latterly,  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  on  State  power  to  govern  labor  union 
activities.  In  1942  it  was  held  that  an  order 
of  the  Wlscon.sln  Employment  Relations 
Board,  which  commanded  a  union.  Its  agents, 
and  members,  to  desist  from  mass  picketing 
of  a  factory,  threatening  personal  Injury  or 
property  damage  to  employees  desiring  to 
work,  obstructing  the  streets  about  the  fac- 
tory, and  picketing  the  homes  of  employees. 
was  not  In  conflict  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  to  which  the  employer  admit- 
tedly was  subject  but  which  had  not  been 
Invoked. 

In  a  case  decided  in  1945,  it  was  held  that 
a  Florida  statute  which  required  business 
agents  of  a  union  operating  In  the  State 
to  file  annual  reports  and  pay  an  annual 
fee  of  $1  conflicted  with  the  Wagner 
kct.  standing  as  the  Court  put  It,  "as  an 
obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  and  execu- 
tion of  the  full  purposes  and  objectives  of 
Congress."  In  two  cases  decided  In  1949, 
however.  State  legislation  regulative  of  labor 
relations  was  sustained. 

In  one  a  cease-and-desist  order  of  the 
Wisconsin  Employment  Relations  Board  Im- 
plementing the  State  Employment  Peace  Act, 
which  made  It  an  unfair  labor  practice  for 
an  employee  to  Interfere  with  production 
except  by  leaving  the  premises  In  an 
orderly  manner  for  the  purpose  of  going  on 
strike,  was  found  not  to  conflict  with  either 
the  Wagner  or  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  both  of 
which,  the  Court  asserted,  designedly  left 
open  an  area  for  State  control.  In  the  other, 
the  Wl.'^consin  Board,  acting  under  the  same 
statute,  was  held  to  be  within  its  powers  In 
labeling  as  an  unfair  labor  practice  the 
discharge  by  an  employer  of  an  employee 
under  a  maintenance  of  membership  clause 
which  had  been  Inserted  in  the  contract  of 
employment  In  1943  vmder  pressure  from 
the  National  War  Labor  Board,  but  which 
was  contrary  to  provisions  of  the  Wisconsin 
act.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1950,  the  Court 
Invalidated  a  Michigan  mediation  statute, 
and  in  1951,  a  Wisconsin  Public  Utility  Antl- 
Strlke  Act.  on  the  ground  that  these  mat- 
ters were  governed  by  the  p>oltcles  embodied 
In  the  Wagner  and  Taft-Hartley  Acts  (pp. 
290-291). 

In  Its  commentary  under  the  due 
process  clause  section  of  the  Constitution 
dealing  specifically  with  State  regulation 
of  labor  unions,  the  text  says: 

The  policy  of  many  State  legislatures  in 
recent  years,  however,  has  been  to  adopt  leg- 
islation designed  to  control  the  abuse  of  the 
enormous  economic  power  which  previously 
enacted  protective  measures  enabled  labor 
unions  to  amass;  and  It  Is  the  constitu- 
tionality of  such  restrictive  measures  that 
has  lately  concerned  the  Court.  Thus,  in 
Railway  Mall  Association  versus  Corsl,  sec- 
tion 43  of  New  York's  civil  rights  law 
which  forbids  a  labor  organization  to  deny 
&ny  person  membership  by  reason  of  race, 
color,  or  creed,  or  to  deny  any  member,  on 
similar  grounds,  equal  treatment  In  designa- 


tion for  employment,  promotion,  or  dismissal 
by  an  employer  was  sustained,  when  applied 
to  an  organization  of  railway  mall  clerks, 
as  not  Interfering  unlawfully  with  the  lat- 
ter's  right  to  choose  Its  members  nor  abridg- 
ing its  property  rights,  or  liberty  of  con- 
tract. Inasmuch  as  It  held  Itself  out  to 
represent  the  general  business  needs  of  em- 
ployees and  functioned  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  State,  the  union  was  deemed 
to  have  forfeited  the  right  to  claim  exemp- 
tion from  legislation  protecting  workers 
against  discriminatory  exclusion.  Similarly 
approved  as  constitutional  In  Lincoln  Union 
versus  Northwestern  Co.,  and  A.F.  of  L. 
versus  American  S.tsh  Co.,  were  State  laws 
outlawing  the  closed  shop;  and  when  labor 
unions  invoked  in  their  own  defense  the 
freedom  of  contract  doctrine  that  hitherto 
had  been  employed  to  nullify  legislation  in- 
tended for  their  protection.  Justice  Black, 
speaking  for  the  Court,  rejected  this  union 
argument  (pp.  1104-1105). 

The  State  laws  challenged  in  the  first 
case  were  those  of  Nebraska  and  North 
Carolina,  and  Arizona  in  the  second  case, 
respectively.  I  am  quoting  more  of  Jus- 
tice Black's  opinion  than  is  contained 
in  the  text  cited,  since  it  still  deserves 
widespread  consideration: 

This  Court  •  •  •  has  consciously  returned 
closer  and  closer  to  the  earlier  constitutional 
principle  that  States  have  power  to  legislate 
against  what  are  found  to  be  Injurious  prac- 
tices In  their  Internal  commercial  and  busi- 
ness affairs,  so  long  as  their  laws  do  not  run 
afoul  of  some  specific  Federal  constitutional 
prohibition,  or  of  some  valid  Federal  law. 
•  •  •  Under  this  constitutional  doctrine 
the  due  process  clause  Is  no  longer  to  be  so 
broadly  construed  that  the  Congress  and 
State  legislatures  are  put  in  a  straltjacket 
when  they  attempt  to  suppress  business  and 
Industrial  conditions  which  they  regard  as 
offensive  to  the  public  welfare. 

Appellants  now  ask  us  to  return,  at  least 
in  part,  to  the  due  process  philosophy  that 
has  been  deliberately  discarded.  Claiming 
that  the  Federal  Constitution  Itself  affords 
protection  for  union  members  against  dls- 
crinUnatlon,  they  nevertheless  assert  that 
the  same  Constitution  forbids  a  State  from 
providing  the  same  protection  for  nonunion 
members.  Just  as  we  have  held  that  the  due 
process  clause  erects  no  oljstacle  to  block 
legislative  protection  of  union  members,  we 
now  hold  that  legislative  protection  can  be 
afforded  nonunion  workers.     (Supra,  536-7.) 

The  text  also  Includes  a  summary  of 
Justice  Frankfurter's  comments  In  these 
cases : 

In  a  lengthy  opinion.  In  which  he  regis- 
tered his  concurrence  with  both  decisions. 
Justice  Pranltfurter  set  forth  extensive  sta- 
tistical data  calculated  to  prove  that  labor 
unions  not  only  were  possessed  of  consider- 
able economic  power  but  by  virtue  of  such 
pKJwer  were  no  longer  dependent  on  the 
closed  shop  for  survival.  He  would  there- 
fore leave  to  vhe  legislatures  the  determina- 
tion "whether  it  is  preferable  in  the  public 
Interest  that  trade  unions  should  be  sub- 
jected to  State  Intervention  or  left  to  the 
free  play  of  social  forces,  whether  experience 
has  disclosed  "union  unfair  labor  practices," 
and.  If  so,  whether  legislative  correction  is 
more  appropriate  than  self-disclpUne  and 
pressure  of  public  opinion.      (P.   1105.) 

I  might  add  that  in  the  Arizona  case 
the  Court  said : 

The  existence  of  evils  against  which  the 
law  should  afford  protection  and  the  relative 
need  of  different  groups  for  that  protection 
is  a  matter  for  the  legislative  Judgment. 
{American  Federation  of  Labor  v.  A-nerican 
Sash  and  Door  Co..  335  U.S.  538.  542  (1949) ) . 


The  annotated  text  of  the  ConsUtu- 
tion  contains  further  commentary  of  in- 
terest on  this  subject: 

Also  In  harmony  with  the  last  mentioned 
pair  of  cases  Is  Auto.  Workers  v.  Wis.  Board 
In  which  was  upheld  enforcement  of  the 
Wisconsin  Employment  Peace  Act  which  pro- 
scribed as  an  unf.ilr  labor  practice  efforts 
of  a  union,  after  collective  biirgalnlng 
negotiations  had  become  deadlocked,  to 
coerce  an  employer  through  a  "slowdown"  in 
production  achieved  by  the  Irregular,  but 
frequent,  calling  of  union  meetings  during 
working  hours  without  advance  notice  to  the 
employer  or  notice  as  to  whether  or  when 
the  employees  would  return,  and  without  in- 
forming him  of  the  specific  terms  tought  by 
sucli  tactics.  "No  one,"  declared  the  Court, 
can  question  "the  State's  power  to  fxilice 
coercion  by  *  *  *  methods"  which  Involve 
"considerable  injury  to  property  and  Intimi- 
dation of  other  employees  by  threats."  Pp. 
1105-1106. 

One  other  Court  decision  in  1963  de- 
serves cilinu.  for  its  definitively  settled 
that  the  State  courts,  rather  than  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  are  the 
tribunals  with  jurisdiction  to  enforce 
State  right-to-work  laws.  Speaking  for 
the  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  wrote: 

In  light  of  the  wording  of  section  14(b) 
and  this  legislative  history,  we  conclude  th.it 
Congress  In  1947  did  not  deprive  the  States  of 
any  and  all  power  to  enforce  their  laws  re- 
stricting the  execution  and  enforcement  of 
union-security  agreements.  Since  It  Is  plain 
that  Congress  left  the  States  free  to  legis- 
late in  that  field,  we  can  only  assume  that 
It  intended  to  leave  unaffected  the  power  to 
enforce  those  laws,  f Retail  Clerks  Interna- 
tional Association  v.  Schcrmcrhorn,  375  U.S. 
96.  102  (1963)  .) 

These  decisions  make  It  obvious  that 
the  Supreme  Court  had  no  difficulty  in 
determining  congressional  policy  with 
resiject  to  compulsory  unionism.  The 
so-called  conflict  in  Federal  standards 
under  Taft-Hartley  is  the  manufacture 
of  proponents  of  compulsory  unionism. 
The  latter  have  been  given  enormous  aid 
and  comfort  by  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  administrators  who  have  manipu- 
lated Federal  law  to  favor  union  mo- 
nopoly, contrary  to  the  expressed  inten- 
tion of  Congress.  As  an  illuFiration  of 
what  I  mean,  I  quote  a  September  13, 
196,5,  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal : 

Plainly  there  Is  something  wrong  when  a 
citizen  who  happens  to  be  a  member  of  a 
labor  union  can  be  penalized  for  asking  an 
election  at  the  plant  where  he  works  to  find 
out  whether  a  majority  of  his  fellow  em- 
ployees want  the  union  to  continue  to  repre- 
sent them.  It's  even  worse  when  his  penalty 
is  upheld  by  a  Federal  agency  which  Is  sup- 
posed to  protect  him  against  abuses  of  union 
power. 

If  an  employee  is  forbidden  to  use  the  legal 
avenue  making  possible  the  ouster  of  a  union 
a  majority  of  workers  no  longer  wants,  then 
he  may  be  doomed  to  belong  to  the  union  as 
long  as  It  exists.  That  would  seem  to  be  the 
case  where  the  union  shop,  requiring  union 
membership  as  a  condition  of  employment, 
prevails.  Of  course,  he  can  try  to  find  other 
work.  Either  way.  It  Is  not  much  of  a  choice, 
as  a  member  of  an  AFL-CIO  Steel  workers 
lcx;al  employed  at  a  steel  plant  In  California 
has  discovered. 

Tills  employee  filed  a  petition,  as  he  legally 
was  entitled  to  do,  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  asking  an  election  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  majority  of  workers  at  the 
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plant  wUlxad  to  continue  their  union  mem- 
benhlp.  Affronted  by  thU  ch&Uenge  to  Ita 
position,  the  union  suspended  the  petition- 
er's membership  and.  for  good  measiire,  fined 
him  tfiOO  the  fine  later  being  withdrawn. 

In  turn  the  employee  appealed  to  the 
NLRB  charging  that  his  union  was  Inter- 
fering with  his  right  to  file  a  decertification 
petition.  The  NLRS  dismissed  his  com- 
plaint, on  the  ground  tiiat  since  such  pe- 
titions are  of  serious  "union  concern,"  the 
unions  must  be  able  to  protect  themselves 
by  penailzlnc  employees  who  file  them. 

To  be  sure,  any  move  to  decertify  a  union 
as  the  workers'  bargaining  agency  is  of  "union 
ooncem" — especially  when  to  date  about  two- 
thlrda  of  all  decertification  elections  have 
been  lo«t  by  the  challenged  unions.  But  In 
iU  eagerness  to  protect  unions  .igalnst  col- 
lapse the  NLRB  shows  an  aUnoei  Incredible 
lacli  of  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  In- 
dividual member  and  for  his  right  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  union  in  fact 
represents  a  majority  voice. 

By  coincidence,  Congress  now  seems  close 
to  repealing  section  i4(  b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Aot.  a  move  that  would  Invalidate  State 
rlgbt-to-work  laws  that  protect  employees 
against  compulsory  unionism.  The  NLRB's 
sanction  of  union  coercion  should,  at  the 
very  least,  persuade  the  lawmakers  to  take 
another  look  at  what  they  are  asked  to  en- 
dorse. 

■CONOmC    ITTKCTS    OF    14IBI 

From  time  to  time  certain  charges  have 
been  made  by  union  leaders  that  right- 
to- work  laws  impede  the  economic  prog- 
reas  of  the  States  where  they  are  in  ef- 
fect. Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  eco- 
nomic activity  in  rlght-to-work  States 
Is  Increasing  at  a  higher,  faster  rate 
than  economic  activity  in  non-right-to- 
work  States. 

Taken  from  one  standpoint  It  could 
probably  be  shown  that  States  without 
rlght-to-work  laws  are  bigger,  have  a 
greater  poptilation.  support  more  people. 
and  in  the  aggregate  represent  more 
economic  wealth  and  productivity.  This 
Is  usually  the  point  in  arguments  made 
by  advocates  for  repeal  of  rlght-to-work 
laws.  This  is  the  proof  they  use:  sim- 
ply that  States  without  rlght-to-work 
laws  manufacture  more  goods  and  rep- 
resent more  industry  In  absolute  terms 
than  do  right- to-work  States. 

But  Is  this  really  the  point?  To  my 
way  of  thinking  the  economic  merits  of 
right-to-work  laws  should  be  Judged  on 
the  basis  of  growth,  not  on  the  basis  of 
having  arrived  at  some  plateau,  no 
matter  how  high  and  no  matter  how 
large  in  the  aggregate. 

By  this  I  mean  that  the  only  true  way 
to  measure  the  economic  impact  of  a 
rlght-to-work  law  is  to  Judge  the  rate  of 
growth.  In  several  economic  categories, 
in  States  where  these  laws  exist  and 
compare  it  to  the  rate  of  growth  of  these 
same  categories  In  States  where  compul- 
sory unionism  Is  allowed. 

Here  we  will  have  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  young,  healthy,  growing 
States  where  rlght-to-work  laws  protect 
the  workers  from  compulsory  unionism, 
and  the  growth  rates  of  older,  indus- 
trially established  States  where  the 
worker  may  be  forced  to  Join  a  union. 
This,  I  am  convinced,  is  the  only  fair 
comparison  in  Judging  the  economic 
merits — and  the  ecrmmic  demerits — of 


laws  whir'.i  protect  the  workers  from 
compulse- ry  urilonism. 

One  Ji  surprised  when  one  reads  the 
result-i  of  these  comparisons;  surprised 
not  by  the  fact  that  right-to-work  States 
are  growing  faster  than  non-right-to- 
work  States  but  rather  that  right-to- 
work  States  are  growing  so  much  faster 
than  States  which  have  no  protection 
against  compulsory  unionism. 

One  could  say  that  this  is  merely  be- 
cause rlght-to-work  States  are  in  fact 
younger,  more  vital,  and  are  energetical- 
ly working  to  attract  new  Industry  and 
new  Jobs,  looking  beyond  the  horizon  to 
a  tomorrow  when  our  greatly  increased 
population  will  demand  greatly  increased 
levels  of  employment.  If  one  admits  this 
to  be  the  case,  then  quite  a  bit  has  al- 
ready been  proven  concerning  the  eco- 
nomic merits  and  benefits  accruing  from 
a  protection  against  compulsory  union- 
ism. 

Personal  income  of  people  in  rlght- 
to-work  States  is  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  in  States  without  right-to-work 
laws.  Personal  income  for  the  period 
1959  to  1964  increased  32.5  percent  in 
right-to-work  States,  and  only  25.5  per- 
cent In  non-right-to-work  States.  Here, 
the  rate  of  increase  in  personal  income 
was  actually  lower  in  States  without 
right-to-work  law.s  than  the  national 
average  of  27.2  percent. 

The  19  States  where  right-to-work 
laws  guarantee  freedom  of  choice  for 
wage  earners  also  have  le.ss  unemploy- 
ment than  do  States  without  right-to- 
work  laws.  The  unemployment  rate  for 
1964  in  right-to-work  States  was  4  per- 
cent. The  unemployment  rate  for  this 
period  in  States  without  risht-to-work 
laws  was  5  percent.  ARain.  the  unem- 
ployment rate  in  States  without  right-to- 
work  laws  was  higher  than  the  national 
average  which,  for  1964,  was  4.7  percent. 

Average  weekly  earnings  of  production 
workers  increased  46,8  percent  in  rlght- 
to-work  States  during  the  period  1955- 
56.  But  the  average  weekly  earnings  of 
production  workers  in  States  without 
rlght-to-work  laws  Increased  only  42.8 
percent,  less  than  the  average  increase 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  which  was 
44.3  percent. 

Hourly  earnings  by  manufacturing 
workers  m  rlght-to-work  States  in- 
creased more  than  hourly  earnings  of 
manufacturing  workers  in  States  with- 
out right-to-work  laws  during  the  period 
1953-64.  Hourly  earnings  by  manufac- 
turing workers  Increased  46.7  percent 
during  this  period  in  right-to-work 
States  and  only  41.5  percent  in  non- 
right-to-work  States.  Again,  the  in- 
crease In  States  without  rlght-to-work 
laws  was  actually  lower  than  the  na- 
tional average  which,  during  this  period, 
was  43.1  percent. 

Certainly  it  is  obvious  by  this  time  that 
growth  rates  of  States  with  rlght-to- 
work  laws  far  surpass  the  growth  rates 
of  States  without  rlght-to-work  laws. 
As  surely  as  the  sun  comes  up  In  the 
morning  freedom  of  choice  for  a  worker 
to  Join — or  not  to  Join — a  labor  union  has 
meant  increased  economic  activity,  in- 
creased growth,  faster  Job  creation, 
greater  wage  improvement,  higher  per- 
sonal income  Increases,  and  less  unem- 


ployment. Conversely,  in  States  where 
the  worker  is  offered  no  choice — where 
the  worker  may  indeed  be  subjected  to 
compulsory  union  membership — unem- 
ployment is  higher  than  the  national 
average,  wage  rates  are  Increasing  at  a 
rate  below  the  national  average,  personal 
income  is  rising  slower  than  the  national 
average,  and  economic  activity  Is  increas- 
ing at  a  rate  below  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
Nation. 

I  could  continue  with  more  simple, 
unvarnished,  statistics  which  demon- 
strate the  indisputable  fact  that  eco- 
nomic activity  is  increasing  faster  in 
States  with  rlght-to-work  laws  than  in 
States  without  right-to-work  laws. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  I  will. 

In  the  period  from  1953  to  1962,  right- 
to- work  States  show  a  greater  gain  In 
producing  new  wealth  than  the  other 
States.  Capital  expenditures  increased 
37.1  percent  in  rlght-to-work  States  dur- 
ing this  period.  Capital  expenditures 
increased  only  27.2  percent  in  States 
without  right-to-work  laws.  Again, 
capital  expenditures  increased  29.8  per- 
cent in  the  $Jatlon  as  a  whole,  a  greater 
increase  tha^  that  registered  in  States 
without  right-to-work  laws. 

Per  capita  personal  income,  in  the  pe- 
riod 1953-63,  increased  at  a  far  greater 
rate  in  right-to-work  States  than  it  did 
in  States  without  right-to-work  laws. 
Per  capita  personal  income  increased 
43.7  percent  in  right-to-work  States  and 
only  35.4  percent  in  States  without  rlght- 
to-work  laws.  Again,  per  capita  per- 
sonal income  increased  less  in  States 
without  right-to-work  laws  than  did  the 
national  average,  which  was  37  percent 
for  this  same  period. 

Furthermore,  value  added  by  manufac- 
turing showed  a  phenomenal  rate  of  in- 
crease in  right-to-work  States  during 
the  period  1953-62.  Value — that  is, 
wealth — added  by  manufacturing  during 
this  period  in  right-to-work  States  was 
increased  73.3  percent.  The  rate  of  in- 
cresise  in  States  without  right-to-work 
laws  was  barely  41.5  percent  for  this  pe- 
riod, far  less  than  the  national  average 
of  47.5  percent. 

People  seem  to  like  right-to-work 
States. 

During  the  period  1950  to  1964  popula- 
tion showed  a  rate  of  increase  of  27.4 
percent  in  States  with  right-to-work 
laws.  In  States  without  right-to-work 
laws  population  increased  only  26.2  per- 
cent, a  rate  of  increase  which  is  actually 
less  than  the  national  average  for  this 
period  which  is  26.6  percent. 

The  value  of  life  insurance  in  force  in 
right-to-work  States  increased  167  per- 
cent in  the  period  1953-63.  The  value 
of  life  insurance  in  force  increased  only 
132  percent  in  States  without  right-to- 
work  laws  during  this  period,  Asain,  the 
rate  of  increase  in  States  without  ri^iht- 
to-work  laws  was  less  than  the  rate  of 
increasf'  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  which 
was  140.3  percent  during  this  period. 

Furthermore,  the  number  of  insurance 
policies  in  force  Increased  39.2  percent  In 
rlght-to-work  States  from  1953  to  19S3. 
and  only  26.8  percent  in  non-ripht-to- 
work  States.  Again,  the  rate  of  increase 
in  States  T.ithout  right-to-work  laws  wai 
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A  Nation's  Business  poll  of  Governors  Just 
made  shows  this.  State  chief  executives 
don't  want  Wasliington  to  nullify  their  laws 
which  protect  the  rights  of  people  in  their 
States  to  work  without  having  to  Join  a 
ress  Is  not — I  repeat,  is  not — the  primary     union.     The  Johnson  administration  wants 


less  than  the  national  average  for  this 
period,  which  stood  at  30.5  percent. 

Perhaps,  at  this  point.  I  might  empha- 
size that  In  my  opinion  economic  prog- 


yardstick  for  measuring  the  issue  of  vol- 
untary versus  compulsory  union  mem- 
bership. 

The  most  important  yardstick  is 
whether  a  worker  may  have  freedom  of 
choice  as  opposed  to  being  subjected 
to  compulsory  unionism.  But  since  the 
argument  of  economic  activity  has  been 
raised  by  those  who  favor  compulsory 
unionism.  I  feel  the  facts  must  be  pre- 
sented, ovei-whelmingly,  to  end  once  and 
for  all  the  notion  that  economic  activity 
ts  growing  as  fast  in  States  without 
rlght-to-work  laws  as  it  is  in  States 
which  express  opposition  to  compulsory 
unionism. 

To  continue,  motor  vehicle  registration 
increased  53  percent  in  right-to-work 
States  during  the  period  1953  to  1963. 
Motor  vehicle  registration  increased  only 
44.3  percent  in  States  without  right-to- 
work  laws  during  this  period,  less  than 
the  national  rate  of  incr^iase  which  stood 
at  47  percent. 

The  money  which  people  have  left 
over  to  take  to  the  bank  and  deposit  also 
seems  to  be  increasing  faster  in  States 
with  right-to-work  laws  than  in  States 
without  right-to-work  laws.  The  rate  of 
Increase  in  bank  deposits  from  1953  to 
1964  was  69.4  percent  in  right-to-work 
States  and  only  63.5  percent  In  non- 
right-to-work  States.  Again,  the  rate  of 
increase  in  non-right-to-work  States  was 
less  than  the  national  average  for  this 
period,  which  stood  at  64.6  percent. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  publish  reams  of 
statistics  which  show  clearly  that  the  19 
States  where  rlght-to-work  laws  guaran- 
tee individual  freedom  for  wage  earners 
lead  the  Nation  in  rate  of  economic 
growth.  There  is  no  argument.  It  is  in- 
disputable. By  removing  the  monopoly 
power  which  compulsory  unionism  puts 
into  the  hands  of  union  leaders,  right- 
to-work  laws  protect  both  management 
and  the  public  from  irresponsible  abuses 
of  union  power  and  the  economy  of  a 
State  is  free  to  grow  unbridled  and  un- 
checked. Thus,  a  worker  is  free  to  Join 
a  union  or  not  to  Join.  He  prospers.  His 
family  prospers.  His  city  and  his  county 
and  his  State  prosper. 

But  I  must  reemphasize  that  in  my 
opinion  economic  progress  is  not  the  pri- 
mary yardstick  for  measuring  the  issue 
of  voluntary  versus  compulsory  union 
membership.  The  real  issue  is  whether 
American  workers  will  continue  to  enjoy 
freedom  of  choice  or  whether  American 
workers,  from  coast  to  coast,  will  be  sub- 
ject to  compulsory  unionism. 

COMMENTS  BY   STATE  GOVDINORS 

One  final  note  on  the  economic  aspects 
of  compulsory  unionism.  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  an  article  which  appeared  in 
Nation's  Business  of  June  1965.  Tlie 
article,  entitled  "Governors  Fight  Right- 
To-Work  Repeal."  reads: 

In  State  after  State  where  humming  fac- 
tories are  pouring  out  goods  at  record  rates, 
there's  a  quiet  but  deep  resentment  against 
*  political  drive  nearlng  a  showdown  In 
Washington. 


to  wipe  out  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
labor  act  which  protects  these  workers' 
rights.  Nineteen  States  have  such  laws,  and 
they've  worked  well. 

But  organized  labor  has  made  repeal  of 
14(b)  Its  No.  1  legislative  goal.  Unions  stand 
to  Increase  their  power  and  financial  re- 
sources, of  course,  if  the  rlght-to-work  laws 
are  killed. 

On  the  following  pages  are  views  of  Gover- 
nors of  States  with  rlght-to-work  laws.  They 
oppose  congressional  tampering  with  their 
laws. 

Gov.  Sam  Goddard.  Democrat,  Ari- 
zona : 

On  right  to  work,  Arizona  has  had  such  a 
law  for  14  years  and  no  proposed  modification 
Is  anticipated. 

As  Governor  I  strive  to  carry  out  all  the 
laws  of  the  State. 

Since  most  of  the  labor  contracts  of  Ari- 
zona are  prepared  in  other  States  that  do  not 
have  rlght-to-work  laws,  its  application  Is 
limited. 

Gov.  Carl  Sanders,  Democrat,  Georgia : 
A   right-to-work   law   was   enacted  by  the 

General  Assembly  of  Georgia  some  years  ago. 
I  do  not  expect,  nor  would  I  support,  any 

effort  to  repeal  it  during  the  next  legislative 

session. 

Gov.  Harold  E.  Hughes.  Democrat. 
Iowa: 

I  have  recommended  that  the  law  in  Iowa 
be  modified  to  conform  with  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  permitting  employers  and  employees  to 
negotiate  union  shop  contracts. 

At  the  same  time.  I  have  recommended 
that  the  State  law  banning  secondary  boy- 
cotts be  strengthened  and  that  other  steps 
be  taken  to  provide  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment a  greater  protection  against  abtises  than 
they  now  have. 

I  believe  the  authority  to  adopt  such  legis- 
lation should  remain  with  the  States. 

Gov.  William  H.  Avery,  Republican, 
Kansas: 

I  do  not  favor  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
Taft-Hartley. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  recognizes  State  pre- 
rogative and  Jurisdiction  and  there  has  been 
no  evidence  that  the  exercise  of  State  Judg- 
ment has  been  abused. 

The  effect  of  repeal  In  our  State  would  de- 
pend on  whether  It  were  retroactive  or  pro- 
spective. If  retroactive,  court  action  would 
probably  result  as  a  rlght-to-work  provision 
has  been  added  to  the  Kansas  constitution. 

Gov.  Paul  B.  Johnson,  Democrat. 
Mississippi : 

I  oppose  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Our  rlght-to-work  provision  is  a  part  of 
the  Mississippi  constitution  and  has  been 
beneficial  to  both  employer  and  employee. 

Repeal  would  nullify  this  provision  of 
Mlssissippre  constitution  and  would  be  det- 
rimental to  the  economy  of  the  State. 

Gov.  Frank  B.  Morrisson,  Democrat, 
Nebraska: 

I  oppose  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law. 

Our  rlght-to-work  provision  Is  a  part  of 
the  Nebraska  constitution. 

Gov.  Dan  Moore,  Democrat,  North 
Carolina : 

I  do  not  favor  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 


I  do  not  believe  that  any  Federal  legisla- 
tion forcing  us  to  change  our  State  law  on 
this  matter  or  rendering  our  statute  inef- 
fectual would  be  in  the  best  Interest  of 
North  Carolina. 

Gov.  Nils  A.  Boe.  Republican.  South 
Dakota: 

Retention  of  section  14(b)  In  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  is  to  no  extent  detrimental  or 
prejudicial  to  the  economy  of  our  State  or 
to  labor  In  this  State. 

Our  rlght-to-work  law  has  proved  very 
satisfact-ory,  and  labor  and  management 
have  been  able  to  work  very  successfully  to- 
gether under  our  constitutional  amendment 
guaranteeing  the  right  to  work  as  well  as 
the  statutory  provision  guaranteeing  this 
same  right. 

Gov.  John  B.  Connally,  Democrat, 
Texas: 

The  1962  Texas  Democratic  Party  platform 
called  for  retention  of  the  States  rlght-to- 
work  law. 

I  camp>algned  for  Governor  that  year  on 
a  program  to  retain  the  law. 

Nothing  has  happened  since  to  change  my 
position. 

Gov.  Albertis  S.  Harrison,  Jr.,  Demo- 
crat, Virginia: 

I  oppose  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law. 

Virginia's  experience  under  the  rlght-to- 
work  law  has  been  most  satisfactory. 

The  purposr-  and  operation  of  the  law  are 
In  the  best  inurest  of  both  labor  and  man- 
agement. 

Gov.  Clifford  P.  Hansen,  Republican, 

Wyoming: 

We  oppose  repeal  of  Taft-Hartley  section 
14tb). 

Some  Jurisdictional  areas.  Including  choice 
of  enacting  rlght-to-work  laws,  should  be 
left  to  the  SUtes. 

Repeal  would  Invalidate  Wyoming's  rlght- 
to-work  law,  which  appears  to  have  h:-id  little 
effect  one  way  or  the  other.  However,  em- 
ployment and  hourly  and  weekly  eajnings 
are  up  here  since  pa-ssage. 

One  last  point  should  be  made  re- 
garding the  economic  effects  of  prohibi- 
tions against  compulsory  unionism.  Al- 
though I  will  discuss  Iowa's  right-to- 
work  law  at  a  later  point  in  my  remarks. 
I  do  feel  that  I  should  mention  the  un- 
precedented prosperity  now  enjoyed  by 
Iowa's  citizens.  An  article  from  the  Des 
Moines  Register  of  July  27,  1965,  tells 
of  this  prosperity.  The  article  is  entitled 
"Iowa  Income  Gain  Leads  All  States." 

It  reads: 

The  meas\ire  of  personal  income  in  Iowa 
during  May  showed  a  larger  gain  over  a 
year  ago  than  in  any  other  State.  It  was 
reported  by  Business  Week  magazine. 

It  amounted  to  $605  million,  an  increase 
of  11.6  percent  over  May  of  last  year.  The 
Increase  In  the  Nation  as  a  whole  was  7.6 
percent. 

The  magazine  commented: 

Hefty  livestock  profits  and  more  pros- 
perous farmers  around  the  country  are  the 
main  reasons  why  Iowa  led  all  the  States 
with  Its  11.6  percent  annual  gain  in  personal 
Income.  Iowa  farmers  enjoyed  a  36-percent 
Increase  over  last  year  In  farm  receipts,  with 
most  of  the  gain  centered  in  livestock. 

"Moreover,  the  State's  farm  machinery 
manufacturers  found  demand  for  their 
products  so  strong  they  took  on  1.500  addi- 
tional hands  and  boosted  average  weekly 
earnings  by  $14.  Statewide  unemployment 
was  down  to  only  1.5  percent,  which  Is  vir- 
tually full  employment." 
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In  the  States  rurrouncllng  Iowa,  the  May 
IncrMtMB  were  IlUnolB,  7.6  percent:  Wlscon- 
Mn,  8:  IClnneaota,  8;  South  Dakota,  9; 
Nebraaka,    8.3;    and    Missouri,    6.2    percent. 

For  the  first  6  months  of  1965.  the  Iowa 
Increase  over  a  year  ago  was  8.2  percent  and 
In  the  Nation  was  7.6  percent.  In  other 
States  the  Increases  were  BUnots,  7.6  percent; 
Wisconsin,  8.3;  Minnesota,  7.6;  South  Dakota, 
2.7;  Nebraska,  7.1;  and  Missouri,  5.9  percent. 

The  data  Is  based  on  salaries  paid,  and 
farm  property  and  social  security  Income. 

Mr.  President,  I  Insert  In  the  Record 
a  comparison  of  average  weekly  earnings 
of  production  workers  employed  by  man- 
ufacturing firms  In  Iowa  which  demon- 
strates the  increases  enjoyed  by  lowans 
when  compared  to  the  national  average. 

UCRT  TO   WOaX  AND  IOWA'S   ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

Economic  gains  achieved  by  Iowa  since 
the  passage  of  its  1947  rlght-to-work 
law  are  Illustrated  by  documented  re- 
porta  from  both  the  Iowa  Employment 
Security  Commission  and  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

The  charge  that  this  legislation  has 
had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  State's 
economy  Is  completely  without  founda- 
tion. It  Is  disproved  by  the  following 
oCDcial  statistics : 
Average  weekly  earnings  of  production  loork- 

ers  employed  by  manufacturing  firms 


1M9 

1063 

Actual 
gain 

I'ercent- 
age  gain 

Iowa 

Entire  Cnlted 
States 

..;  »55,72 

i 
..      53.88 

$105. 47 
1     W.63 

$49  75 
45  75 

H9  3 

84.9 

Source:  Iowa  Employment  Security  f 'ommisiilon; 
1963  Bjures  arc  most  rwpnt  avallalile.  no  statistics 
•yailsble  for  ypars  precT'llnt!  1949. 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  production  work- 
ers employed   by   manufacturing  firms 


1949 

1963 

Actual 
gain 

Peroent- 

aKe  gain 

Iowa 

Entire  Inlted 
States 

$1  36 
1.38 

$2.62 

2.46 

$I.2« 
1.08 

92.7 
78.3 

Source:  Iowa  Employment  Security  roTnmisslon;  1963 
flfures  are  most  recent  available;  no  9titti.<tics  available 
tat  yean  preceding  1949. 

Number  of  employees  on  manufacturing 
payrolls 


1947 

1963 

<Jaln 

Iowa 

151,600  ' 

17S.  SOO 

27,200 

Source:  Bulletin  No.  1370-1,  "EmployinPnt  ami 
KaratneB  .Statistics  for  .States  and  .\rc;i.>!.  I93?v  fa."  Is.sup.1 
1964  by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor. 

Number  of  employees  on  nonagriculttiral 
payrolls 


1947 

19ft3 

Gain 

Iowa ..-- 

576.700 

fi96,«10 

120,200 

Source:  Bullptin  No  1370-1,  "t^inployraent  and  Enrn- 
Ings  Statistics  for  States  and  Areas.  1939-rt3,"  Issued  1964 
by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  C  .S.  Department  of 
Labor. 

TjvTOit  ACTTvrrr  m  «ioht-to-work  statks 
Since  its  pesik  in  1956,  the  American 
labor  union  movement  has  lost  over 
three-fourths  of  a  million  members,  re- 
versing a  fairly  consistent  upward  trend 
that  had  existed  from  the  early  1930's. 
A  major  portion  of  this  decline  in  union 
membership  occurred  in  manufacturing 


where  particular  industries  have  experi- 
enced considerable  loss  of  employment. 

Yet  when  we  attempt  to  relate  this 
data  to  locate  a  trend  in  union  member- 
ship in  rlght-to-work  States,  the  results 
are  far  from  conclusive.  In  the  4-year 
period  from  1958  to  1962  there  was  a 
relatively  small  change  in  union  mem- 
bership nationally.  Only  Illinois  among 
the  five  largest  union  membership  States 
reported  a  net  gain  over  the  period  and 
that  was  a  small  one.  New  York  held 
Its  own;  California.  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania had  net  lo.sses. 

The  Library  of  Congress  Economics 
Division  conducted  an  inquiry  into  the 
effects  of  State  rlght-to-work  laws  and 
published  their  findings  on  March  19, 
1965.     I  quote  from  that  study: 

It  Is  very  difficult  to  get  accurate  data  on 
union  membership  and  doubly  dlfflcult  to 
get  trend  daw  by  States.  The  only  series 
available  for  the  different  States  is  that  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  period 
1958  to  1962.  at  2-year  intervals." 

This  series  is  based  on  estimates  made  by 
the  various  State  labor  bodies  The  estimates 
are  cr.  ^e  and  not  wholly  Internally  consist- 
ent. Only  APL-CIO  unions  are  Included  In 
the  estimates. 

The  effect  of  a  rlRht-to-work  law  on  union 
membership  could  be  felt  in  two  ways. 
First,  It  might  allow  members  of  unions  who 
were  forced  against  their  will  to  remain  In 
the  union  to  drop  their  membership.  This 
may  be  considered  an  Impact  effect.  How- 
ever. mo6t  rlght-to-work  laws  do  not 
abrogate  existing  agreements,  but  only  pro- 
hibit their  future  negotiation  or  extension. 
As  much  TIP  a  2-  or  3-year  delay  might 
be  anticipated  after  enactment  before  the 
impact  of  the  law  could  be  felt.  This  would 
allow  also  for  getting  necessary  knowledge 
of  the  law  to  the  persons  Involved  and.  In  a 
few  Instances,  setting  up  administrative  ma- 
chinery. In  most  States,  it  will  be  recalled, 
these  laws  are  administered  only  through  the 
courts. 

•  •  •  «  • 

It  Is  dlfflcult  to  relate  these  data  to  rlght- 
to-work  laws,  for  Impact  or  trend  effects. 
For  one  thing,  by  1958  most  of  the  laws  had 
been  In  effect  for  from  6  to  10  years.  Any 
unwilling  union  member  who  had  desired 
to  drop  his  membership  might  be  presumed 
to  have  done  so  several  years  earlier  In  most 
States. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Indiana  law  was  passed  In  1957  and 
the  Kans.^s  law  in  1958:  these  might  afford 
some  test  of  immediate  impact.  However, 
between  1958  and  1962  union  membership 
rose  slightly  In  Indiana  and  fell,  rather  sub- 
stantially, in  K;ins.is  The  dllHcultles  of 
reaching  a  conclusion  remain. 

The  Kansas  data  are  strongly  suggestive 
of  a  similar  immediate  impact  to  that  noted 
earlier  us  having  taken  place  after  enact- 
ment of  a  rlght-to-work  law  in  Iowa.  Even 
the  failure  of  the  Indiana  law  to  have  had 
a  similar  result  does  not  wholly  offset  the 
Impression  that  the  very  substantial  fall  In 
union  membership  In  Kansas  between  1958 
and  1960  might  be  due  to  the  passage  of  the 
rlght-to-work  law  in  1958 

However,  the  data  on  union  membership 
by  States  are  simply  not  good  enough  to  sup- 
port the  conclusion.  These  are  estimates 
made  by  the  State  headquarters  of  th& 
State  AFL-CIO  federations.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  has  noted  several  very  sub- 
stantial unexplained  shifts  In  such  report- 
ing, suggesting  that  counts  In  different  years 
have   resulted   from   variations  in   reporting 


methods  or  In  what  was  reported,  not  in 
actual  changes  in  membership. 

For  example,  take  only  the  same  1958  to 
1960  time  period.  Massachusetts  reported 
499,999  members  in  1958  and  600,000  in  1960. 
Washington  reported  100,000  In  1958.  350,000 
in  1960.  Wisconsin  reported  301,000  In  1958, 
400.000  In  1960.  On  the  other  hand,  Colo- 
rado reported  114,200  members  In  1958  and 
only  90.000  In  1960.  Oklahoma  had  82.000 
reported  In  1958,  50,000  In  1960  •  •  •  Union 
membership  In  North  Dakota,  a  rlght-to- 
work  State,  Is  reported  as  Increasing  by  150 
percent  between  1958  and  1960. 

One  cannot  accept  the  Kansas  data  as  an 
Indication  of  Impact  of  a  rlght-to-work  law. 
It  may  be,  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  this 
change  had  any  such  relationship. 

If  the  purp>ose  of  rlght-to-work  laws  U 
to  afford  an  escape  from  Involuntary  union 
membership,  one  should  expect  to  find  a 
trend  away  from  membership  In  rlght-to- 
work  States.  However,  for  the  period  1958 
to  1962  at  least,  the  trend  In  membership 
In  major  union  States  without  rlght-to-work 
laws  Is  more  unfavorable  than  In  rlght-to- 
work  States. 

The  count  by  States  Is  as  follows: 

Membership 


»  US.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Directory 
of  National  Union!"  In  the  United  States, 
1959;  1961;  1963,  passim. 


Vp 

Down 

changed 

RiKht-to-wurk  States 

Noii-riglit-to-work  States... 

8 
9 

8 
20 

;i 

1 

Total 

17 

28  1                 4 

Union  membership  went  up  in  40  percent 
of  the  rlght-to-work  States;  it  went  up  in 
non-rlght-to-work  States  In  only  30  percent. 
Thus,  If  we  accept  this  correlation  as  mean- 
ingful, it  may  be  formulated:  in  rlght-to- 
work  States  union  membership  Is  less  likely 
to  be  adversely  affected  than  In  States  with- 
out such  laws. 

This  Is  contrary  to  popular  belief  about 
the  effect  of  rlght-to-work  laws.  Both  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  consider  that  such 
laws  slow  union  growth. 

Proponents,  at  least,  believe  such  laws  fos- 
ter economic  growth,  and  some  opponents 
believe  they  make  the  attraction  of  runaway 
shops  easier.  A  somewhat  more  sophisticated 
analysis  of  the  relatively  adverse  trends  In 
union  membership  In  States  without  such 
laws  would  be  to  consider  that  union  shops 
left  States  without  such  laws  In  favor  of 
open-shop  operations  In  States  with  such 
laws.  Thus  the  growth  of  union  member- 
ship In  the  rlght-to-work  States  Is  the  growth 
of  voluntary  unionism  and  the  decline  in  the 
States  without  such  laws  Is  the  decline  of 
Involuntary  unionism.  By  "voluntary  union- 
ism" we  refer,  of  course,  to  union  activities 
not  based  on  the  closed  or  the  union  shop 
and  by  "Involuntary  unionism"  to  such  ac- 
tivities based  on  the  closed  or  union  shop. 

However,  the  data  on  trends  In  union  mem- 
bership that  we  have  do  not  sustain  this 
analysis  either.  Membership  both  rose  and 
feU  In  both  rlght-to-work  and  non-rlght-to- 
work  States.  Considering  the  crudeness  of 
the  statlsUcal  daU  little  significance  can  be 
attributed  to  the  trends  shown.  The  overall 
changes  in  rlght-to-work  States  as  a  whole 
were  as  follows : 
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19W 

1960      1      1962 

Total  AFL-CIO  mem- 
bership  

13,  SSI.  0 

2.147.3 

15.5 

13,877.8 

2,118.0 

15.3 

13,375,5 

Mem>)ership  In  rlght- 
to-work  States 

Percent  of  total  in 
rlght-to-wort  States.. 

2,048.0 
15. 3 

These  differences  are  not  statistically  sig- 
nificant. As  will  be  seen  below,  the  change* 
of  union  membership  follow  more  closely  the 
changes  In  Industrial  employment  than  any 


other  factor.  As  unions  recruit  their  mem- 
bership from  the  employees  of  Industry  this 
is  to  be  expected. 

Again  we  have  been  able  to  prove  nothing. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  isolate  a  trend  In 
union  membership  In  rlght-to-work  States 
as  opposed  to  States  without  such  laws.  The 
supposed  direct  effects  of  rlght-to-work  laws 
in  causing  members  of  unions  to  drop  their 
membership  does  not  appear.  Neither  do 
the  effects  of  the  supposed  antiunion  atmos- 
phere of  rlght-to-work  States.  The  trends 
are  mixed  In  both  directions.  One  sees  some 
indications  of  a  possible  adverse  effect.  In 
addition  to  the  Kansas  case,  noted  above, 
there  Is  the  case  of  Florida,  a  rlght-to-work 
State  experiencing  a  boom  in  these  years, 
where  union  membership  fell.  But  It  fell  In 
California  also,  a  boom  State  but  not  a 
rlght-to-work  State,  and  it  rose  In  Georgia, 
prospering   and   with    a    rlght-to-work    law. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  the 
experience  of  my  own  State  may  prove 
valuable  to  the  discussion.  Iowa's  right- 
to-work  law  was  enacted  on  April  28, 
1947,  when  it  received  the  Governor's 
signature  after  having  been  passed  by 
both  houses  of  the  52d  general  assem- 
bly. Iowa  was  not  the  first  State  to 
adopt  a  right-to-work  law.  More  than 
2  years  earlier  Arkansas  and  Florida 
wrote  this  principle  into  their  constitu- 
tions by  popular  vote  during  the  1944 
elections. 

Arizona,  Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota 
followed  with  similar  constitutional 
amendments  in  1946.  Iowa  was  one  of 
seven  States  whose  legislatures  approved 
right-to-work  statutes  in  1947.  The 
others  were  Georgia,  North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and 
Virginia.  The  North  Dakota  law  did 
not  take  effect  until  the  following  year. 

The  right-to-work  law  forms  chapter 
736A.  code  of  Iowa.  Its  provisions  are 
simple,  clear,  and  brief.  Here  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  law: 

First.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  State  of 
Iowa  that  no  person  in  this  State  shall 
be  deprived  of  the  right  to  work  at  his 
chosen  occupation  for  any  employer  be- 
cause of  membership  in,  withdrawal 
from,  or  refusal  to  join  any  labor  union. 
Any  contract  which  contravenes  this  pol- 
icy i.s  illegal  and  void. 

Second.  It  is  unlawful  for  any  em- 
ployer to  deny  employment  to  any  per- 
son because  of  m.embershlp  in  or  with- 
drawal from  a  labor  union,  or  because  of 
refusal  to  join  a  union. 

Third.  It  Is  unlawful  for  an  employer 
or  union  to  enter  into  any  kind  of  agree- 
ment that  would  exclude  from  employ- 
ment either  union  members  or  persons 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  union,  or  re- 
fu.se  to  join,  or  have  withdrawn  from 
membership. 

Fourth.  It  is  unlawful  for  an  employer 
or  union  to  require  any  person  to  pay 
dues  or  other  fees  to  a  union  as  a  pre- 
requisite or  condition  of  employment. 

Fifth.  It  is  unlawful  for  an  employer 
or  union  to  deduct  union  fees  or  fees 
from  an  employee's  earnings,  unless  the 
employer  has  been  presented  with  an 
Individual  written  order  signed  by  the 
employee  and  by  his  or  her  spouse,  if 
married.  Any  such  order  may  be  termi- 
nated at  any  time  by  the  employee,  upon 
presentation  of  30  days  written  notice 
to  the  employer. 

Sixth.  Any  violation  of  the  law  is  a 
misdemeanor,  and  responsibility  extends 


to  any  person,  firm,  union,  and  to  any 
director,  oflacer,  representative,  agent,  or 
member  of  a  firm  or  union,  who  aids 
and  abets  in  a  violation. 

Seventh.  In  addition  to  the  penal  pro- 
visions, restraint  by  injunction  may  be 
imposed  upon  employers  and  unions,  and 
upon  their  officers,  representatives,  and 
members,  who  are  guilty  of  violations. 

Eighth.  The  right-to-work  law  in  Iowa 
does  not  cover  employers  and  employees 
embraced  by  the  Federal  Railroad  Labor 
Act. 

Certainly  Iowa's  right-to-work  law  is 
immensely  popular  in  my  State.  The 
Iowa  poll  recently  revealed  that  our 
present  right-to-work  law  Is  favored  by 
73  percent  of  our  people.  Only  16  per- 
ceni  of  our  people  are  in  favor  of  repeal 
and  li  percent  expressed  no  opinion. 

Obviously,  lowans  have  not  forgotten 
their  State's  motto,  "Our  liberties  we 
prize  and  our  rights  we  will  maintain." 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  would  like  to  Insert  into  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register  of  February  7,  1965,  de- 
scribing the  overwhelming  endorsement 
citizens  of  my  State  have  given  to  the 
principle  of  a  man's  freedom  to  get  and 
hold  a  job  without  being  forced  to  join 
the  union. 

73      PrmCENT     FAVOR      RIGHT-TO-WORK     LAW 

A  Strong  majority  of  lowans — 73  percent — 
favor  Iowa's  rlght-to-work  law.  16  percent 
oppose  it  and  11  percent  express  no  opinion — 

The  Iowa  poll  reports. 

Iowa  is  one  of  20  States  with  a  right-to- 
work  law  which  essentially  says  a  worker 
does  not  have  to  Join  a  union  as  a  condition 
of  employment. 

This  State- wide  survey  shows  that  approv- 
al of  the  current  law  is  widespread,  with 
city,  towm,  farm.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
giving  majority  support. 

Even  labor  union  member  families  and 
the  members  themselves  favor  the  rlght-to- 
work  law.  Among  union  families  57  percent 
support  the  law.  Among  members  them- 
selves. 55  percent  favor  the  law. 

The  right-to-work  law  is  a  current  Issue  In 
the  legislature,  with  union  leaders  strongly 
urging  the  repeal  of  the  law,  while  business 
interests  generally  want  to  keep  the  law. 

A  bin  to  repeal  the  law  has  now  been 
placed  on  the  floor  of  the  house  of  represent- 
atives, and  February  1  has  been  set  as  the 
date  to  debate  the  right-to-work  Issue. 

lowans  in  all  parts  of  the  State  and  In  all 
types  of  Jobs  were  asked  the  following: 

"Iowa  has  a  State  law  commonly  known 
as  the  right-to-work  law.  which  means  a 
worker  does  not  have  to  Join  a  labor  union, 
in  order  to  hold  his  Job.  How  do  you  feel 
about  this  law?  Do  \ou  favor  or  oppose  sucli 
a  law  for  Iowa? 

[In  pcrc'cnti 


Favor    Oppose 


Total 

Men 

Women 

Kesiilcnco; 

Cilics  (ovkT  50,000)    

("iliis  (.5,0(1(1  to  .V».(KI0)      .. 

City-town  (undiT  5,(XXJ).  . 

Farm         

Labor  union  member  in  fam 

ily - 

Labor  union  memlier 

RepuMiran 

Democrat  


16 


No 

opinion 


20 
13 


9 
13 


67 

19 

73 

17 

7S 

16 

77 

14 

67 

33 

S5 

37 

78 

10 

68 

23 

14 

10 

g 

9 

111 


This  popularity  of  Iowa's  right-to- 
work  law  is  reflected  in  the  newspapers 
of  my  State,  which  arc  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  Iowa's  protection  from  com- 
pulsory unionism.  Among  the  editorials 
published  by  Iowa  newspapers  are  the 
following : 

From  the  Ames  Dally  Tribune: 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  greatest  pressure 
for  changing  the  right-to-work  law  comes 
not  from  union  members,  but  from  union 
leaders,  whose  work  would  become  much 
simpler  and  more  remunerative  with  the  law 
changed. 

From  the  Bloomfleld  Democrat: 

We  are  completely  opposed  to  the  repeal 
of  the  right-to-work  law. 

From  the  Bloomfleld  Republican: 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  present 
right-to-work  law  assists  communities  such 
as  Bloomfleld  in  their  effort  to  Interest  in- 
dustrial concerns  In  locating  factories  In 
their  towns.  That  is  a  potent  reason  for 
opposing  outright  repeal,  or  even  watering 
down  the  present  law. 

From  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette: 
What  each  legislator  needs  to  decide  for 
himself  is  whether  he  would  consider  him- 
self a  freeman  if  he  could  be  forced  to  pay 
money  regularly  to  a  labor  organization  In 
order  to  hold  his  Job.  Not  whether  he  would 
be  better  or  worse  off  economically  If  he  did 
so,  but  whether  he  would  have  as  much 
freedom  as  he  thinks  an  American  citizen 
is  entitled  to  exercise.  Stripped  of  all  the 
embroidery,  the  question  is  as  simple  as  that. 

From  the  Centeiville  lowegian: 
The  union  leaders  are  using  an  argument 
as  phony  as  a  wooden  nickel  when  they  say 
that  the  risht-to-work  law  deters  industrial 
growth.  Quite  the  opposite  Is  true.  Some 
industries  that  have  come  to  Iowa  have  been 
very  blunt  about  this  is-sue.  Tliey  like  the 
right-to-work  law.  and  one  of  the  foremost 
reasons  they  selected  this  State  w.os  for  the 
simple  reason  the  law  is  on  the  books. 

From  the  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil: 

Iowa  has  had  a  history  of  very  little  labor 
trouble.  If  the  (labor  package)  bill  passes, 
we  can  forecast  an  end  to  the  labor-manage- 
ment pesice  in  this  State  and  a  beginning 
of  an  era  of  strife  such  as  is  seen  in  many 
States  not  having  the  rlght-to-work  law. 

From  the  Davenport  Times: 

Controversy  Is  in  prosp)ect  in  connection 
with  the  Governor's  proposal  to  eliminate  the 
statutory  prohibition  in  the  rlght-to-work 
law  against  "union  shop"  contracts.  One  of 
the  dangerc  Is  that  Iowa  will  lose  an  indus- 
trial development  advantage. 

From  the  Denison  Bulletin: 

If  the  right-to-work  law  is  repealed,  union 
members  will  lose  much  of  the  control  they 
now  have.  Union  members  know  this  and 
many  of  them  favor  the  right-to-work  law, 
while  union  bosses  favor  rcpeiil. 

From  the  Des  Moines  Register: 
In  our  opinion,  the  concept  of  the  right- 
to-work  l.'iw — of  upholding  the  individual's 
right  to  belong  or  not  to  belong  to  a  union — 
is  sound  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  legal- 
ize union  shop  contracts.'  •  •  One  purpose 
of  labor  laws  is  to  strike  a  balance  between 
conflicting  interests  in  society.  Tlie  pro- 
posed changes  in  Iowa  law  go  much  too  far 
in  advancing  the  interefts  of  one  segment  of 
society  and   fail  to  strike  such  a  balance. 

From  the  DeWitt  Observer: 

Repeal  of  the  right-to-work  law  will  give 
union  leaders  more  power  than  ever  before, 
not  so  much  over  the  employers,  but  over 
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their  own  membenhlp.  It  la  a  fact  of  his- 
tory, proven  again  and  again  over  the  ooiirse 
of  time,  tbat  power  corrupts  and  alMolute 
power  corrupta  absolutely. 

FrcHn  the  Port  E>odKe  Messenger : 
In  brief,  the  rlght-to-work  law  protect*  an 
Individual's  right  to  select  what  orgajiizatlon 
be  will  Join  or  not  Join.  This,  we  believe.  Is 
a  freedom  which  should  not  be  taken  away 
or  weakened. 

Prom  the  Gamer  Leader : 

Although  organized  labor  profesaee  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  winning  of  new  prlvUegee 
for  Ita  members.  It  has  adamantly  refused 
to  grant  them  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
of  all  rights — the  freedom  from  being  forced 
to  Join  a  union  In  order  to  hold  a  Job. 

Prom  the  Indlanola  Record-Herald : 
The  Governor  has  pledged  to  exert  all 
poBSlble  effort  toward  attracting  new  In- 
dustry to  Iowa.  His  attitude  toward  the 
rlght-to-work  law,  it  seems  to  us,  Is  In  con- 
flict with  this  pledge. 

From  the  Jefferson  Herald : 

Why  should  a  labor  union  operate  with  a 
captive  membership?  Why  should  they  not 
have  to  "sell"  themselves  Just  as  other  as- 
sociations do? 

Prom  the  Laurens  Sun : 

The  existing  law  protects  the  worker's 
right  to  Join,  as  well  as  his  right  not  to 
Join.  This  Is  one  of  the  freedoms  every 
worker  should  have. 

Prom  the  Manchester  Press: 
Certainly  there  are  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  Iowa  Democrats  that  do  not  wish 
to  change  a  law  that  has  brought  new  In- 
dustries Into  our  State. 

Prom  the  Mlnden  News : 

If  the  right  to  Join  or  not  Join  any  orga- 
nisation Is  not  a  fundamental  right,  what  Is? 

Prom  the  Muscatine  Journal : 
Forcing  an  Individual  to  Join  an  organiza- 
tion as  a  condition  to  obtaining  a  Job  Is  an 
Infringement  upon  his  personal  freedom — 
discrimination  is  the  term  which  is  applied 
when  racial  origin  and  color  are  standards 
for  employment. 

Prom  the  New  Hampton  Tribune : 
To  force  a  man  to  belong  to  a  union   In 
order  to  hold  hl«  Job  Is  In  itself  un-American. 

Prom  the  Oclwein  Register : 

There  are,  everyone  knows,  many  honest 
unions,  many  that  are  responsive  to  their 
members'  wishes  and  needs.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  are  unions  which  are 
violent,  corrupt,  dictatorial.  There  are  some 
unions  that  some  workers  don't  want  to  Join. 
Yet  where  no  rlght-to-work  law  exists,  a 
man's  employment  might  depend  on  his 
standing  with  a  union. 

Prom  the  Prairie  City  News : 

We  would  suggest  your  letters  opposing 
any  attempt  to  abolish  the  right-to-work 
law  or  even  the  sugar-coated  modification 
proposal  backed  by  Governor  Hughes,  which 
comes  out  with  about  the  Identical  strlpee. 

Prom  the  Red  Oak  Express: 

When  people  say  they  want  to  see  the 
rlght-to-work  law  modified,  they  should  un- 
derstand that  modification  means  revocation. 
Modification,  it  should  be  pointed  out.  would 
be  like  having  a  balloon  and  sticking  a  needle 
in  It. 

Prom  the  Traer  Star  Clipper: 
As  far  as  we  can  see.  to  amend  the  law 
to   require    union   shops   U   practically   the 


same  as  repeal  of  the  right-to-work  law.  It 
would  make  labor  union  membership  com- 
pulsory, which  Is  the  very  situation  the  pres- 
ent law  was  designed  to  prevent. 

Prom  the  Washington  E^'ening  Jour- 
nal: 

We  don't  believe  In  making  membership 
In  anything  compulsory,  whether  it  be  a 
labor  union  or  a  chamber  of  commerce. 

Prom  the  Waterloo  Daily  Courier: 

A  bill  to  repeal  the  basic  principle  of  Iowa's 
rlght-to-work  law  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  J.  B.  Bflncks.  Demo- 
crat, Ottumwa.  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Iowa  Federation  of  Labor.  Although  this 
Is  called  in  some  quarters  a  bill  "to  modify" 
the  rlght-to-work  law,  the  public  should  not 
be  deceived. 

A   SPECIOrS   ARGUMENT 

One  of  the  arguments  in  justification 
of  closed  or  union  shops'  compulsory 
unionism — is  that  it  is  nothing  more 
than  another  version  of  the  requirement 
that  all  lawyers  be  members  of  their 
State  bar  association  in  order  to  practice. 

Since  I  am  a  lawyer,  I  feel  obligated  to 
reply  to  what  might  be  called  an  argu- 
ment by  analogy.  I  would  remind  you 
that  lawyers  first  must  be  licensed  by  the 
State  to  practice — and  that  this  license  is 
granted  only  after  qualification  by  means 
of  stiff  educational  requirements  and  a 
bar  examination.  Lawyers  are  not  li- 
censed as  a  health  measure,  or  for  sani- 
tary reasons — although  some  humorists 
might  argue  to  the  contrary — but  because 
of  the  peculiarly  important  position 
lawyers  occupy  in  our  society  and  the 
enormous  responsibilities  they  bear. 
Lawyers  admitted  to  practice  are  granted 
special  privileges  thereby — they  become 
ofQcers  of  the  courts  in  a  certain  sense, 
they  are  privy  to  confidences  and  con- 
fidential matter  from  their  clients.  Thus 
it  Is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  their 
conduct  be  subject  to  regular  examina- 
tion by  an  association  of  their  peers, 
having  regard  for  the  protection  of 
clients  and  the  probity  of  the  courts. 
The  State  bar  association  performs  that 
function. 

The  analogy  of  the  closed  shop  and  the 
integrated  bar  falls  on  other  grounds. 
Bar  association  leadership  is  rotated  in  a 
most  democratic  fashion.  Nor  Is  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  proposals  of  a  nominating 
committee  ever  rejected,  much  less  met 
by  violence.  Some  unions  are  among  the 
most  undemocratic  associations  in  the 
United  States,  have  shown  little  sign  of 
improvement,  and  in  fact  require  con- 
stant intervention  by  public  authority  for 
anything  remotely  resembling  honest 
elections  to  be  possible. 

Bar  associations  agree  on  minimum 
fees  to  be  charged,  and  on  codes  of  ethics. 

They  do  not  attempt  to  limit  produc- 
tivity or  penalize  members  for  extra 
effort. 

They  do  not  attempt  to  speak  for  their 
members  on  controversial  political  issues. 
They  do  not  contribute  from  the  regular 
dues  of  members,  or  by  enforced  extra 
assessment,  to  political  parties,  or  to 
political  candidates'  campaign  funds. 

They  do  not  recruit  party  campaign 
workers  from  among  their  members. 

Unions  and  union  leaders  openly  carrj' 
on  such  activities  and  are  not  content 


with  ignoring  Individual  wishes  of  their 
members,  but  often  retaliate  in  out- 
rageous fashion  against  a  member  with 
the  temerity  to  oppose  the  political  pro- 
grams of  the  leadership. 

Many  union  leaders  have  resisted  to 
the  utmost  any  attempts  to  curb  such 
political  uses  of  dues  or  assessments  col- 
lected from  members. 

It  is  here  that  they  show  such  a  streak 
of  irresponsibility  and  contempt  for  in- 
dividual rights  as  to  make  the  compari- 
son between  the  requirement  of  bar 
membership  in  order  to  practice  law,  and 
of  union  membership  in  order  to  work, 
not  ludicrous,  but  actually  dangerous  to 
the  security  of  present-day  union 
leadership.  Too  much  is  revealed,  it 
makes  very  clear  that  unions  In  law  and 
in  practice  consider  themselves  to  be 
sovereign  political  bodies,  an  "Imperium 
in  imperlo,"  ruling  over  their  members. 
There  Is  no  other  private  or  quasi -public 
association  in  America  which  makes 
such  a  claim  or  has  such  power. 

UNIONISM    TODAY 

The  gigantic  repeal  of  14(b)  propa- 
ganda drive  whipped  up  by  national 
labor  leaders  demonstrates  how  much 
they  live  In  the  past,  and  how  far  they 
have  fallen  behind  in  their  view  of  Amer- 
ican society.    This  Is  not  the  first  time. 

They  failed  to  heed  public  resentment 
which  developed  over  the  highhanded 
and  corrupt  tactics  condoned  by  many 
union  leaders  during  World  War  n. 
Even  the  warning  of  the  then  president 
of  the  Teamsters  Union.  Dan  Tobin.  in 
1946,  concerning  union  abuses,  went  by 
the  board.  The  reforms  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  were  opposed  to  the  bitter 
end.  Thereafter  it  was  referred  to  as  a 
slave-labor  law.  Later  Republican  at- 
tempts, as  we  have  noted,  to  correct  de- 
fects in  the  law  were  opposed  in  order 
to  keep  alive  the  notion  that  there  was 
nothing  but  evil  in  the  law.  that  It  must 
be  repealed  in  order  to  return  to  the  good 
old  days. 

What  a  poor  reading  of  history.  The 
history  of  the  American  labor  union 
movement  proves  that  the  statutory  pro- 
tection needed  for  union  growth  is  the 
right  to  organize  and  bargain  collec- 
tively. Once  that  is  obtained,  compul- 
sory membership  contracts  are  simply 
unnecessary.  Unions  have  not  prospered 
by  compulsion.  As  industries  have 
grown  and  flourished,  so  have  unions. 
As  segments  of  Industry  have  become 
obsolescent  and  improfl table,  so  have  the 
unions  dechned.  The  great  decline  in 
railroading  occurred  immediately  sifter 
World  War  II,  and  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress agreed  to  a  closed  shop  amend- 
ment to  the  Railway  Labor  Act  in  1951, 
did  not  make  the  railroad  unions  more 
prosperous  or  increase  their  member- 
ship. In  their  opposition  to  improved 
and  more  eflttclent  rail  transportation, 
they  have  alienated  a  great  segment  of 
American  public  opinion.  Experience 
has  shown  this  to  be  a  dangerous  course. 
as  large  business  organizations  have 
learned  from  time  to  time. 

If  my  remarks  seem  unfounded,  con- 
sider then  the  brilliant  essay  on  Amer- 


ican unionism  today  in  Time  magazine 
for  September  17,  1965: 

Union  Labor:  Less  Militant,  More 
Affluent 

"In  Lo6  Angeles'  splendid  new  Music  Cen- 
ter, 1,500  members  of  the  Retail  Clerks  Union 
sat  In  red-plush  comfort  beneath  crystal 
chandeliers.  Before  getting  down  to  the 
business  of  a  union  meeting,  they  heard  a 
concert  climaxed  by  a  specialized  compo- 
sition called  "The  Shopping  Center  Blues." 
They  chuckled  appreciatively  when  Local 
Leader  Joe  De  Sllva  explained  that  his  hoarse- 
ness was  caused  by  executive  flu.  De  Sllva 
noted  that  a  minority  of  the  Music  Center's 
board  had  protested  that  a  union  meeting 
was  not  the  sort  of  cultural  activity  for  which 
the  $32.2  million  center  (including  $25,000 
contributed  by  the  Retail  Clerks)  had  been 
created.  Said  De  SUva:  "I  looked  up  cul- 
tural in  the  dictionary,  and  It  covers  a  lot 
more  than  Just  music.  If  a  union  Isnt  part 
of  American  culture  today,  I  don't  know 
what  is." 

De  Suva's  point  was  unarguable.  Union- 
ism Is  woven  throughout  the  fabric  of  pres- 
ent American  life,  both  social  and  economic. 
"The  labor  movement,"  says  Chicago's  Sidney 
Lens,  longtime  labor  leader  and  writer,  "la 
really  a  carbon  copy  of  capitalism."  It  \b 
more  than  that:  It  Is  capitalism.  Its  rela- 
tions with  management  remain  adverse  to  a 
degree;  but  the  action  is  that  of  cogwheels 
moving  in  opposite  directions  to  operate  the 
whole  free- enterprise  machine. 

The  threat  of  breakdowns  in  the  machine 
can  never  be  discounted;  there  is  no  guar- 
antee that  the  old  wage-price  spiral,  with  ex- 
cessive labor  demands  resulting  in  infla- 
tionary prices,  will  not  reappear.  But  the 
steel  settlement  Just  concluded  is  a  t3rplcal 
example  of  labor's  present  condition  and  Its 
relations  with  industry.  A  strike,  while  the 
threat  weis  real  enough,  did  not  materialize; 
increasingly,  labor  gets  its  results  not 
through  strikes  but  through  other  pressures, 
including  the  psychological.  Steel  negotia- 
tions were  relatively  relaxed;  the  big  Issue 
was  not  pay  but  fringe  benefits.  Labor  has 
won  the  wage  battles  and  Is  increasingly 
concerned  with  vacations,  pensions,  job 
security. 

Finally,  a  reasonably  satlsfsictory  settle- 
ment came  about  through  the  intervention 
of  the  President.  This  dilutes  free  collec- 
tive bargaining,  but  nobody  Is  very 
Indignant  because  no  one  doubts  that  man- 
agement's and  labor's  business  are  in  fact 
the  Nation's  business.  Says  AFL-CIO  Pres- 
ident George  Meany,  without  apologies  to 
industry's  late  "Engine  Charlie"  Wilson: 
"What  is  good  for  America  is  good  for  the 
AFl^-CIO." 

Turning  that  coin,  what's  bad  about  or- 
ganized labor  is  bad  for  the  United  States. 
And  organized  labor  today  Is  affiloted  by  a 
multitude  of  problems,  some  glaring,  some 
subtle,  and  virtually  all  springing  from  fail- 
ure to  keep  pace  with  change.  For  one  thing, 
the  labor  movement  Is  middle  aged  and  In- 
creasingly middle  class,  powerful  and  some- 
times arrogant,  but  without  the  lean,  hungry, 
and  imaginative  leaders  of  the  past.  For 
another,  unions  are  faced  with  a  new  Indus- 
trial revolution  in  automation,  which  prom- 
ises to  alter  the  very  role  and  function  of 
human  labor. 

LEADERSHIP    LAO 

Since  1957,  U.S.  employment  has  risen 
from  65  to  75  mUlion — while  union  member- 
ship has  actually  dropped  a  bit  from  the 
1957  mark  of  18.430,000.  Such  statistics  are 
slightly  deceptive.  They  do  not  include 
members  of  the  growing  professional  and 
semlprofesslonal  organizations  like  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association;  these  look  like 
unions,  act  like  unions  and  often  sound  more 
militant  than  unions,  but  call  themselves 
associations  to  avoid  the  union  label  that 
their  membership  considers  a  bit  demeaning. 


Many  unions  have  been  content  to  con- 
solidate their  gains  and  have  neglected  or- 
ganization drives,  faUlng  to  go  after  work- 
ers in  those  areas  that  are  growing  fastest, 
such  as  the  service  indiistries.  Others  have 
demonstrated  that  aggressive  (and  often  ex- 
pensive) organizing  can  still  win  members. 
Since  being  kicked  out  of  the  AFL-CIO  in 
1957  for  Jimmy  Hoffa's  happy  hooliganism, 
the  Teamsters  have  actually  grown  from 
1,600,000  to  1,760,000. 

Hoffa's  creed  is  simple:  If  it  breathes,  orga- 
nize it.  The  Teamsters  Include  hairdressers 
in  Newark,  employees  at  an  animal  cemetery 
in  Illinois,  stewardesses  for  the  Flying  Tiger 
Airline  and  attendants  at  the  San  Diego  Zoo. 

"Have  you  looked  at  the  AFL-CIO  execu- 
tive committee?"  says  Hofla.  "If  you  cut  all 
the  decay  out  of  that  committee,  there'd  be 
no  one  left  standing  up.  They're  a  bunch  of 
tired  old  men.  They  couldn't  plan  nothing." 
Jimmy  may  not  be  the  most  respectable  wit- 
ness, but  he  has  a  point.  At  71,  George 
Meany  grows  more  curmudgeonly  by  the  day. 
The  average  age  of  Meany's  eight-member 
executive  committee  Is  66,  against  62  for  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

SPIRITUAL    SAG 

Union  bosses  wield  jjersonal  power  far  be- 
yond most  politicians  and  businessmen. 
Huge  national  headquarters  staffs  are  answer- 
able only  to  the  national  leader,  and  until 
fairly  recently.  It  was  as  rare  for  a  major 
union  chief  to  be  voted  out  of  oflBce  as  it  is 
for  a  baseball  player  to  thumb  an  umpire 
from  the  ballpark.  The  effects  of  the 
Landrum-Grtflln  Act  of  1959,  are  changing 
some  of  that.  Among  other  things,  the  law 
required  that  unions  overhaul  their  consti- 
tutions so  as  to  give  rank-and-file  members 
more  protection  against  fraud  and  coercion 
in  voting  on  their  leadership.  Thanks  In  part 
to  more  democratic  procedures,  six  major 
national  union  beads  have  been  voted  out 
within  the  last  year.  Most  notable  were  the 
International  Union  of  Electrical  Workers' 
James  B.  Carey,  54,  whose  nasty  dispoeltion 
flnaUy  caught  up  with  him,  and  the  Steel- 
workers'  David  J.  McDonald,  62,  whose  Image 
In  the  locals  was  that  of  the  soft-living  labor 
statesman  negotiating  at  the  19th  hole  in 
management's  country  clubs.  Their  succes- 
sors, Paul  Jennings,  47;  and  I.  W.  Abel,  57, 
are  men  of  abUlty,  but  not  likely  to  furnish 
Imaginative  new  leadership. 

Organized  labor  lacks  a  new  generation  of 
prospective  leaders;  In  the  vast  majority  of 
major  unions,  the  heir  apparent  to  the  In- 
cumbent is  of  the  same  generation.  Ex- 
amples: International  Machinists'  President 
Al  Hayes,  65,  was  succeeded  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Roy  Slemlller,  60;  the  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers'  Gordon  Freeman,  68,  is 
likely  to  be  followed  by  Joe  Keenan,  also  68; 
waiting  in  line  behind  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Tony  Boyle,  60,  is  old  John  L.'s  youngest 
brother,  Ray  Lewis,  64. 

It  is  a  measure  of  labor's  past  success  that 
the  cause  no  longer  seems  to  cry  out  for  cru- 
saders. Says  Harry  Van  Arsdale,  president  of 
the  New  York  City  Central  Labor  Council: 
"How  far  can  a  young  college  graduate  go 
in  a  union?  Compare  his  opportunities  there 
with  those  at  General  Motors.  We  all  know 
that  a  young  man's  future  in  organized  labor 
is  limited."  For  those  motivated  by  ideal- 
ism, the  real  excitement  is  elsewhere,  as  in 
civil  rights,  on  which  organized  labor's  atti- 
tude is  ambiguous.  While  the  national  lead- 
ership has  constantly  backed  Negro  rights, 
many  locals  are  tightly  and  nastily  exclusive. 

Says  New  Tork  printers'  boss  Bert  Powers: 
"Somet)ody  has  convinced  the  membership 
that  a  union  is  like  a  toUgate  and  that  all  it 
does  is  collect  dues.  There  isn't  the  feeling 
there  used  to  be  for  the  whole  labor  move- 
ment. Our  own  printers  aren't  interested  in 
how  the  cabdrivers  are  being  organized.  A 
picket  line  Ls  an  annoyance." 

There  is  agreement  from  Carroll  R.  Daugh- 
erty,  professor  of  labor  economics  at  North- 


western University  and  a  nationally  known 
labor-management  arbitrator:  "We've  ceased 
having  a  labor  movement  as  the  term  "move- 
ment' used  to  be  known.  The  people  In  a 
movement  act  with  an  almost  religious  fer- 
vor. A  movement  has  martyrs,  priests, 
hymns,  slogans,  symbols.  That's  not  what 
we  have  today."  The  International  Ladlee' 
Garment  Workers'  elderly  President  Dave 
Dublnsky  reluctantly  admits  that  the  old 
pizazz  is  missing,  but  points  out  that  In 
places  where  the  going  gets  tough,  the  spirit 
of  1900  comes  back  to  us.  In  the  South  and 
in  Puerto  Rico,  we  have  good  militant  strikes. 
Just  like  old  times. 

Up  to  a  point,  the  unions  try  to  observe  the 
old  fraternal  forms.  Members  still  call  one 
another  "brother"  and  "sister" — but  mostly 
In  formal  correspondence,  not  In  face-to- 
face  conversation.  The  Interior  walls  of 
many  a  meeting  hall  In  many  a  fancy  local 
headquarters  are  of  unadorned  cinder  blocks 
to  recall  unionism's  hard-knocks  days; 
chances  are  that  more  money  has  been  put 
Into  the  locals'  recreation  rooms,  with  air 
conditioning,  paneled  walls,  billiard  and 
ping-pong  tables  and  bars  (the  staple  still  Is 
beer ) . 

"Lord."  says  an  AFL-CIO  ofUclal  In  Wash- 
ington, "I  haven't  heard  Joe  Hill  sung  at  a 
meeting  In  15  years — or  anything  else,  for 
that  matter."  The  typical  local  meeting  Is 
deadly  dull  and  p>ooriy  attended.  Members 
generally  wear  slacks  and  sport  shirts,  in- 
cluding bowling  and  sof  tball  league  shirts  for 
msuiy  who  can  hardly  wait  to  get  out  of  the 
hall  and  on  to  an  avocation  that  is  as  often  as 
not  company  sponsored.  (Another  style 
note:  for  reasons  that  might  require  the 
services  of  a  mass  psychologist,  the  old  white 
cotton  sock  has  given  way  in  Pittsburgh  to 
one  of  cardinal  red.)  No  local  leader  will 
schedule  a  meeting  in  conflict  with  a  really 
popular  TV  program  unless  he  deliberately 
wants  to  keep  attendance  down.  Observes 
Sidney  Lens:  "The  members  still  have  a  loy- 
alty to  the  union.  It's  the  loyalty  of  a  man 
who  no  longer  loves  his  wife  but  hasn't 
enough  friction  in  his  life  to  want  a  divorce." 

TXCRNOLOGICAL  DRAG 

At  least  as  significant  as  the  leadership 
lag  and  the  spiritual  sag  is  what  some  union 
men  consider  the  technological  drag.  Too 
many  of  organized  labor's  leaders  have  set 
their  skulls  squarely  against  the  technologi- 
cal revolution.  Printers'  Powers,  for  in- 
stance, made  it  eminently  evident  that  he 
would  rather  let  the  New  York  Post  go  bank- 
rupt than  agree  to  permit  the  paper  to  In- 
stall a  computerized  system.  As  Powers,  who 
Is  far  from  being  the  blindest  or  the  dumbest 
of  union  leaders,  says:  "We'll  make  all  the 
wheels  go  the  wrong  way."  Jimmy  Hoffa  haa 
his  own  devilishly  clever  Idee:  "If  we  can 
find  out  where  the  components  of  these  com- 
puters are  made,  we  can  stop  the  shipment 
of  the  components,  and  we  can  shut  the 
automated  plsnt  down." 

The  naive,  Luddite  dreams  of  stopping 
progress  are  obviously  nonsense,  but  labor's 
worries  are  understandable.  Automation 
decreases  the  demand  for  employees  who 
work  with  their  hands  and  tocreases  the  need 
for  those  who  use  their  minds.  At  General 
Electric  less  than  half  of  the  total  employees 
are  now  on  regular  hourly  wage  scalee. 
Thus,  the  blue-collar  worker  is  faUIng  more 
and  more  out  of  style.  The  white-collar 
worker,  historically  hard  to  organize.  Is  the 
man  of  the  moment.  Organized  labor's  beet 
chance  in  the  future  may  well  lie  with  the 
grey-collar  or  faded  blue-collar  worker,  the 
one  who  used  to  wield  a  screw  driver  but  has 
learned  how  to  work  with  automated  equip- 
ment. 

For  organized  labor,  another  alarming  ef- 
fect of  automation  is  that  it  blunts  the  strike 
weapon.  One  leader  who  has  learned  this  Is 
the  Communications  Workers'  President  Joe 
Belrne.  Two  years  ago  his  people  struck 
against  California's  General  Telephone  Co., 
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wblcb,  like  tbe  rett  of  the  Induatry.  la  over- 
wbelmlncly  automated.  Unorganized  su- 
pervisory type*  easily  kept  the  equipment 
working,  and  after  more  than  100  days,  the 
union  gave  up  without  winning  a  single  sig- 
nificant benefit.  Belme  now  says:  "There 
will  stlU  be  strikes,  but  they  will  not  be  the 
same  kind  of  tool.  The  picket  line  will  be  a 
promotional  line" — meaning  that  the  iinlons 
will  have  to  sell  their  case  to  the  community 
at  large. 

In  the  long  run,  labor,  like  the  whole  U.S. 
economy,  Is  bound  to  win  enormo\u  benefits 
through  the  IncretLsed  productivity  and  prof- 
its made  possible  by  automation.  The  Com- 
munications Workers,  despite  their  futile 
strike,  were  already  naaklng  their  peace  with 
that  fact.  Because  automation  has  helped 
the  Indiutry  expand  Its  services  by  about  170 
percent,  the  union,  even  though  fewer  plug 
pullers  and  pole  climbers  are  required,  has 
also  Increased  Its  membership. 

Moreover,  automation  has  already  brought 
workers  more  leisure.  The  trend  is  to  re- 
duce the  time  that  men  work  through  longer 
vacations,  sabbaticals,  earlier  retirement. 
Such  benefits  constituted  nearly  half  of  last 
fortnight's  steel  settlement.  The  United 
Auto  Workers  operate  under  a  contract 
granting  them  bereavement  pay.  funeral 
leave  and  Christmas  bonuses.  Their  'supple- 
mental allowance'  scheme  is  known  to  mem- 
bers as  the  Honeydew  Project — because  the 
men  can  retire  earlier,  go  home,  and  hear 
their  wives  say.  "Honey,  do  this — Honey, 
do  that."  Senior  auto  and  steel  workers 
get  13  weeks'  annual  vacation.  The  United 
Brewery  Workers  are  contractually  given  the 
right  to  drink  as  much  of  the  plant  product 
as  they  want — without  charge. 

Job  protection  In  the  face  of  automation 
remains  one  of  labor's  chief  concerns.  Five 
years  ago.  San  Francisco's  Longshoreman 
Leader  Harry  Bridges  signed  a  contract  per- 
mitting shippers  to  automate  to  their  heart's 
desire — while  guaranteeing  Bridges'  boys  an 
annual  wage,  no  matter  how  many  hours 
they  actually  worked.  The  agreement  has 
turned  out  well  for  both  management  and 
longshoremen. 

More  reasonable  and  lees  wasteful  is  the 
contract  between  California's  Kaiser  Steel 
Corp.  and  the  United  Steelworkers.  Under 
it.  any  worker  displaced  by  automation  goes 
Into  an  employment  reserve,  receives  his  aver- 
age wage  of  the  past  while  being  retrained 
and  waiting  for  reassignment.  Kaiser  also 
offers  vacation  time  based  on  productivity 
gains.  Variations  of  the  Kalser-Steelworkers' 
arrangement  are  being  tried  out  elsewhere 
with  success.  The  Electrical  Workers,  for 
instance,  are  organizing  training  courses  to 
teach  members  to  work  in  atomic  energy 
and  other  advanced  fields.  But  organized 
labor  as  a  whole  has  hardly  begun  to  face 
up  to  the  problem — and  the  opportunity — 
of  automation. 

PUBLIC  aELATIONS   SNAO 

Porw&rd-looklng  labor  leaders  are  sure 
that  they  will  have  to  find  new  markets. 
branching  out  from  old-line  industries,  and 
that  is  not  always  easy.  Some  complain 
that  the  electronics  Industry,  for  one.  Is 
mobile  to  the  point  of  being  nomadic  and 
therefore  hard  to  organize.  When  one  union 
was  contemplating  organizing  Insurance 
company  employees,  the  union  paper  struck 
a  note  of  oomlc  despair:  "Can  you  imagine 
the  national  reaction  to  a  strike  of  Insurance 
salesmen?"  Some  labor  leaders  expect  to 
develop  new  forms  of  cooperation  with  man- 
agement, such  as  the  industrywide  boards 
that  already  function  in  steel  and  coal. 

Above  all,  organized  labor  will  have  to  be- 
come more  attractive  to  the  public.  One 
esperlment  In  that  line,  tried  by  the  Retail 
Clerks.  UMd  low-keyed,  soft-sell  TV  spots. 
Bat  some  ot  labor's  public  relations  snags 
will  take  okore  than  TV  to  solve.  Union 
iMdan  hATS  UMd  their  tremendous  Influence 


to  fight  section  14ib)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  which  permits  Statee  to  enact  rlght-to- 
work  laws  (its  repeal  was  parsed  by  the 
Bouse,  Is  now  t>efore  the  Senate) .  No  doubt, 
union  memibershlp  has  been  held  down  by 
14(b).  particularly  in  the  South.  But  the 
gains  made,  when  and  if  it  Is  repealed,  may 
well  be  offset  by  adverse  public  sentiment; 
many  Americans,  whether  or  not  they  are 
accurately  Informed  on  the  Issue,  still  feel 
that  a  man  should  have  a  right  to  hold  a 
Job  without  belonging  to  a  union. 

Organized  labor  Is  less  than  ever  a  mono- 
lithic segment  of  a  fragmented  national  so- 
ciety. No  more  can  It  afford  to  make  purely 
demagogic  demands  of  Industry,  and  to  an 
unprecedented  degree,  lfi>or  and  management 
are  forced  to  work  to^kher.  In  this  sense. 
Labor  Secretary  WlllaSl  Wlrtz  la  fond  of 
quoting  Lewis  Carroll's  "Hunting  of  the 
Snark" : 

"But  the  valley  grew  narrow  and  narrower 
still. 
And  the  evening  got  darker  and  colder 
Till    (merely    from    nervousness,    not    from 

good  will) 
They  marched  along  shoulder  to  shoulder." 

What  is  actually  keeping  them  marching 
along  together  is  not  nervousnecs,  though 
there  is  still  some  of  that,  or  Just  good  will, 
though  there  is  a  lot  more  of  that.  It  Is 
above  all  a  common  share  in  America's  vast 
affluence,  a  common  stake  in  a  country,  as 
nearly  classless  as  any  in  the  world,  that 
gives  the  worker  a  better  life  than  he  has 
known  since  the  wheels  of  the  industrial 
revolution  first  started  to  turn. 

cxsNct-UsiON:  m  detenss  of  ntzrEsoM 

I  Insist  that  this  suicidal  demand  by 
the  union  bureaucrats  must  be  resisted. 
For  them  It  is  a  matter  of  saving  face, 
and  proving  they  have  some  "muscle" 
left.  But  for  America,  for  the  free 
society — so  much  more  important  than 
any  other  kind  of  society — a  basic  prin- 
ciple is  imperiled. 

FVeedom  of  association  must  be  pre- 
served, and  preserved  not  just  for  an 
Iowa  Senator,  or  Iowa's  farmers  and 
businessmen,  but  for  working  people  in 
Iowa  and  throughout  the  United  States. 

For  union  members,  it  is  just  as  im- 
portant that  this  freedom  be  preserved 
as  it  is  for  nonunion  workers.  Union 
leadership  must  be  saved  °in  spite  of  it- 
self. It  must  be  rescued  from  its  suicidal 
Impulse  toward  monopoly.  Monopoly 
crushes,  it  stultifies,  it  imposes  medioc- 
rity, it  stops  progress.  It  prevents  the 
new  man  with  new  ideas  from  rising  on 
Independent  terms,  rather  than  succeed- 
Irg  because  of  birth,  or  wealth,  or  be- 
cause his  father  was  president  of  the 
business  or  of  the  union. 

To  accept  the  "closed  shop"  philos- 
ophy of  the  union  bureaucracy  would  be 
a  tragic  mistake.  History  shows  that 
tlie  greatest  impulse  toward  monopoly 
occurs  when  an  entrenched  bureaucracy 
can  no  longer  Justify  its  existence,  and 
seeks  to  stifle  growing  criticism. 

In  view  of  our  exploding  population, 
we  can  give  thanks  that  we  are  enjoying 
at  the  same  time  a  technological  explo- 
sion, and  an  Idea  and  production  explo- 
sion. It  Is  said  that  men  will  have  to 
undertake  more  frequent  retraining  than 
ever  before  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
technological  changes.  Can  we  expect 
these  transitions  to  occur  In  an  orderly 
and  proper  fashion  If  we  In  Congress 
grant  monopolistic  powers  to  the  reac- 
ttonary  leadership  such  as  is  found,  for 


extunple,  in  railroad  unions,  teamster 
unions,  longshoremen  and  maritime  un- 
ions, to  say  nothing  of  the  restrictive 
and  costly  practices  imposed  by  many 
construction  and  craft  unions? 

No.  they  have  been  given  more  than 
enough  power  in  the  past.  The  time  has 
come  for  them  to  Justify  what  power  they 
already  have  in  terms  of  how  they  con- 
tribute to  the  common  good,  rather  than 
to  give  them  yet  more  power. 

It  is  in  defense  of  freedom  that  I  urge 
the  defeat  of  H.R.  77. 

Mr.  TOWER.  At  this  time,  a  time 
when  labor  unions  enjoy  a  privileged  bar- 
gaining position,  the  union  institutions 
are  pressing  Congress  for  legislation 
which  would  further  consolidate  and 
strengthen  their  present  position. 

Not  only  do  they  enjoy  a  present  posi- 
tion of  legal  privilege,  but  their  abuse 
of  this  power  in  a  number  of  instances 
has  been  brought  to  light.  I  cannot 
agree  that  we  can  reasonably  grant  the 
request  of  H.R.  77  and  repeal  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Last  year  the  Senate  rejected  the  ad- 
ministration's attempt  to  invoke  cloture 
in  the  debate  on  the  merits  of  State 
right-to-work  laws.  In  the  vote  on  clo- 
ture. 47  Senators,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  joined  together  to  defeat  the  ad- 
ministration's move.  In  fact,  those  vot- 
ing for  freedom  of  debate  on  this  issue 
constituted  a  simple  majority — 47  to  45 — 
a  far  cry  from  the  two-thirds  present 
and  voting  needed  for  the  union  leaders 
to  carry  the  day.  A  similar  result  was 
seen  here  yesterday. 

The  press  of  this  coimtry  has  let  it- 
self be  heard  on  the  side  of  the  right  to 
work.  Even  those  newspapers  which 
normally  can  find  nothing  to  criticize  in 
the  administration  programs  have  ex- 
pressed their  displeasure  at  the  admin- 
istration's support  of  14(b)  repeal. 

Several  weeks  ago,  while  commenting 
editorially  on  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  message,  the  New  York  Times 
commented  that  the  President's  com- 
mitment to  push  for  repeal  of  section  14 
(b)  was  "something  that  is  not  at  all 
needed." 

Ever  since  this  issue  came  up,  my  mail 
has  been  running  strongly  against  repeal 
and  for  the  preservation  of  right  to  work. 

Apparently  there  is  a  significant  part 
of  the  unionized  work  force  which  does 
not  want  repeal.  I  have  received  cor- 
respondence in  several  cases  from  union 
groups  in  my  State  pleading  that  I  do 
all  ill  my  power  to  safeguard  14(b).  I 
have  also  received  literally  hundreds  ol 
messages  from  union  members  stating 
they  are  against  repeal. 

As  for  nonunion  workers.  I  do  not  re- 
call many  requests  from  nonunion  work- 
ers for  repeal  of  this  law.  but  thousands 
of  letters  have  come  in  backing  my  fight 
to  retain  this  section. 

Overwhelmingly,  it  can  be  said, 
Texans  want  to  retain  the  right  to  make 
free  decisions  concerning  labor  union 
membership. 

Although  the  people  of  my  State  have 
enacted  a  rlght-to-work  law.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  simply  a  local  issue.  The 
facts  show  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  want  14(b)  to  remain  on  the 
bocka. 


I  fail  to  understand  why  we  have  per- 
sisted so  long  with  this  matter  when  it 
Is  obvious  that  it  is  not  the  consensus  of 
Americans  that  tills  law  should  be  scut- 
tied. 

I  want  to  concern  the  Senate  today, 
not  with  the  narrow  legal  issue  of  the 
wisdom  of  retaining  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  but  with  an  analysis 
of  the  contract  principle  involved,  and  of 
the  conditions  which  necessitated  the 
adoption  of  section  14(b).  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  point  out  that  earlier  interven- 
tion and  erosion  of  the  contract  principle 
necessitated  the  adoption  of  this  "cor- 
rective legislation." 

I  will  then  turn  to  a  consideration  of 
the  general  labor  situation.  Including 
consideration  of  present  labor  laws  and 
their  effects. 

The  concept  of  pure  unionism  differs 
greatly  from  the  present  institution  of 
unionism  in  the  United  States.  So  great 
Is  the  difference  as  to  make  it  a  somewhat 
different  entity.  When  someone  men- 
tions unions,  one  tends  to  think  of  the 
casebook  example  of  pure  unionism. 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  simply  some 
sort  of  nebulous  difference  between  the- 
ory and  practice,  but  the  result  of  special 
interest  legislation  which  has  relieved  at 
least  to  some  extent  union  leadership  of 
responsibility  for  organizing  and  selling 
a  value  and  a  service. 

The  concept  of  workers  joining  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  bargaining  col- 
lectively with  their  employers  is  a  good 
one.  Believing  in  freedom  of  contract  as 
I  do.  I  find  it  regrettable  that  this  seem- 
ingly obvious  right  was  ever  denied,  as  it 
was  in  the  early  days  of  the  union  move^ 
ment  here  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Great  Britain. 

Eventually,  the  legislatures  and  the 
courts  came  to  acknowledge  this  funda- 
mental right,  and  to  acknowledge  it  for 
what  it  is ;  a  concommitant  and  integral 
part  of  the  economy  of  a  free  society. 

The  history  of  the  labor  movement 
since  that  time,  however,  has  shown  in- 
stances of  a  group  fighting  at  times  both 
for  and  against  the  right  of  contract :  for 
that  right  when  it  suited  union  purposes, 
and  against  the  right  when  the  principle 
upheld  the  interests  of  employers. 

Too  often,  it  is  also  Important  to  note, 
employers  failed  to  understand  the  na- 
ture of  their  contract  relationship  with 
employees.  Court  Injunctions  and  out- 
right street  violence  were  occasionally 
used  against  workers  who  were  guilty  of 
no  more  than  demanding  their  right  to 
bargain  collectively. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  the  labor 
movement  is  that  at  this  late  date,  in 
the  year  1966,  with  our  supposedly  broad 
understanding  of  economic  science,  with 
an  enlightened  labor  and  management 
group,  some  in  our  ranks  are  still  think- 
ing in  the  terms  of  class  warfare. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  capitalism,  of 
course,  is  the  fact  that  the  exploitation 
theory  still  haunts  economic  thinking  of 
some.  Generally  speaking,  it  should 
have  been  laid  to  rest  long  ago. 

This  is  1966.  and  the  common  enemy 
of  both  groups  is  the  specter  of  complete 
state  control  of  the  economy.  The  labor 
union  movement  grew  up  in  response  to 
toe  needs  of  a  newly  emerging  industrial 
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economy.  It  was  possible  oiHy  in  an 
economically  free  atmosphere.  Skir- 
mishes it  lost,  occasionally,  but  battles  it 
won. 

If  there  ever  were  a  proper  time  for 
labor  and  mainagement  to  acknowledge 
their  common  heritage,  the  time  is  now. 
Both  are  the  products  of  laissez  faire 
capitalism,  and  to  the  extent  we  aban- 
don economic  freedom,  then  to  that  ex- 
tent labor  as  well  as  management  will 
find  Itself  increasingly  regulated. 

Certainly  the  root  of  economic  free- 
dom, in  fact  the  root  of  freedom  of  any 
kind,  might  be  said  to  be  the  contract 
principle:  the  recognition  that  the  basis 
of  human  cooperation  is  free  and  volun- 
tary agreement  between  parties.  The 
only  alternative  is  compulsion. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  cut  away 
the  special  pleadings  surrounding  this 
issue  and  think  objectively  about  the 
question  at  hand.  The  root  of  the  prob- 
lem can  be  reached  by  clarifying  our 
concept  of  the  contract  principle. 

One  of  this  country's  prominent  econ- 
omists and  political  philosophers  is  Dr. 
Ludwig  von  Mises  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity. His  knowledge  of  and  contiibu- 
tions  to  the  complex  field  of  political 
economy  have  earned  him  a  mark  of 
distinction  among  political  economists. 
Dr.  von  Mises  is  the  author  of  "The 
Anticapitahst  Mentality."  "Socialism," 
"Theory  and  History,"  "The  Theory  of 
Money  and  Credit,"  "Human  Action," 
and  other  equally  eminent  works. 

It  is  from  a  section  of  "Human  Ac- 
tion," regarding  the  principle  of  con- 
tractual relations,  that  I  quote: 

The  exchange  relation  is  the  fundamental 
social  relation.  Interpersonal  exchange  of 
goods  and  services  weaves  the  bond  which 
unites  men  into  society.  Hostile  aggression 
was  a  practice  common  to  man's  nonhuman 
forbears.  Conscious  and  purposeful  coop- 
eration is  the  outcome  of  a  long  evolutionary 
process.  Ethnology  and  history  have  pro- 
vided us  with  Interesting  information  con- 
cerning the  beginning  and  the  primitive 
patterns  of  Interpersonal  exchange.  Some 
consider  the  custom  of  mutual  giving  and  re- 
turning of  presents  and  stipulating  a  certain 
return  present  in  advance  as  a  precursory 
pattern  of  Interpersonal  exchange.  Others 
consider  dumb  barter  as  the  primitive  mode 
of  trade. 

Where  and  as  far  as  cooperation  Is  based 
In  contract,  the  logical  relation  between  the 
cooperating  Individuals  Is  symmetrical. 

In  the  frame  of  a  contractual  society  the 
individual  members  exchange  definite  quan- 
tities of  goods,  and  services  of  a  definite 
quaUty. 

The  contractual  order  of  society  Is  an  order 
of  right  and  law.  It  is  a  government  under 
the  rule  of  law,  as  differentiated  from  the 
welfare  state  or  paternal  state.  Right  or 
law  is  the  complex  of  rules  determining  the 
orbit  in  which  individuals  are  free  to  act. 
No  such  orbit  Is  left  to  wards  of  a  hegemonic 
society.  In  the  hegemonic  state  there  Is 
neither  right  nor  law;  there  are  only  direc- 
tives and  regulations  which  the  director  may 
change  daily  and  apply  with  what  discrim- 
ination he  pleases  and  which  the  wards  must 
obey.  The  wards  have  one  freedom  only: 
to  obey  without  asking  questions. 

Contracts,  both  written  and  under- 
stood, Mr.  President,  are  phenomena  of 
free  societies.  They  exist  only  under  a 
rule  of  law  and  they  flourish  only  where 
the  law  recognizes  the  Inherent  right  of 
tlie  individual  to  his  own  life,  his  liberty, 


and  his  property.  A  man  without  rights 
does  not  sign  contracts.  Nothing  be- 
longs to  him  for  him  to  bargain  with. 
No  one  asks  his  consent  about  matters 
affecting  him.  They  do  with  him  and 
with  the  creations  of  his  labor  what  they 
please.  The  man  who  possesses  no  rights 
is  a  slave. 

In  Soviet  Russia,  as  an  illustration, 
workers  do  not  effect  any  fundamental 
changes  In  their  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. Unions  exist  only  as  window 
dressing.  They  perform  no  effective 
link  between  the  workers  and  the 
employers. 

The  existence  of  contracts  is  sympto- 
matic that  certain  rights  are  observed  in 
a  society.  In  a  slave  society  and  in  a 
totalitarian  dictatorslilp  the  principle 
of  sanctity  of  contract  is  not  upheld.  It 
may  receive  lipservice,  but  it  does  not 
command  obedience.  Mr.  President, 
Government  compulsion  should  not  be 
substituted  for  our  right-to-work  laws. 
Those  who  advocate  this  special  Interest 
repeal  legislation  fall  back  on  arguments 
of  supposed  economic  necessity. 

Today,  we  have  a  jumble  of  special 
legislation  on  the  books  knowii  as  labor 
law.  Laws  have  been  passed  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  unions,  which  have 
been  followed  by  so-called  corrective  leg- 
islation designed  to  redress  the  balance 
and  advantage  the  employer,  which  in 
turn  were  followed  by  more  laws  bolster- 
ing the  bargaining  position  of  the  unions. 
These  in  tm-n  necessitated  regulations, 
injunctions,  tax  credits,  and  other  spe- 
cial advantages  to  keep  marginal  pro- 
ducers from  going  bankrupt  and  guaran- 
tee profits  large  enough  so  that  big  com- 
panies could  accumulate  enough  capital 
for  reinvestment. 

All  this  special  legislation  has  not  re- 
sulted in  advancing  the  net  economic 
-position  of  the  worker  so  much  as  it  has 
resulted  In  a  jerry-built  structure  which 
is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  un- 
tangle, and  In  which  any  Interpretation 
is  pKJssible. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  Dr.  von  Mises  doctorate,  a 
number  of  his  students  and  fellow  econ- 
omists collaborated  in  preparing  a 
volume  of  economic  and  political  essays 
for  presentation  In  his  honor.  The 
volume  was  published  under  the  title. 
"On  Freedom  and  Free  Enterprise." 
Aside  from  a  number  of  very  worthwhile 
essays  by  such  noted  economists  as 
Henry  Hazlitt.  F.  A..  Hayek,  Wilhehn 
Ropke,  W.  H.  Hutt,  Jacques  Reuff.  and 
others,  there  is  an  essay  by  Mr.  Percy  L. 
Greaves,  Jr.,  which  especially  commands 
our  attention  in  discussing  right-to-work 
legislation.  Mr.  Greaves  does  not  favor 
State  right-to-work  legislation.  His 
essay,  WTitten  several  years  ago.  Is  di- 
rected to  those  States  considering  pass- 
ing rlght-to-work  laws.  He  warns 
against  passage  of  such  statutes. 

Mr,  Greaves'  reasoning  Is  sound.  It 
certainly  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  In  1947  Mr.  Greaves  served  as 
expert  for  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  he  helped  to  write 
the  first  draft  of  the  Taft-Hartley  bill. 
He  is  quick  to  state  that  he  resigned  from 
the  committee  before  the  bill  was  re- 
ported in  a  different  form  to  the  House. 
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The  bill  later  became  the  National  Labor- 
Management  Relatl<Hui  Act  of  1947. 

Just  aa  I  do,  Mr.  Greaves  also  believes 
In  freedom  of  contract,  and  It  Is  on  this 
basis  that  he  argues.  Quoting  the 
essay: 

The  •o-called  rtght-to-work  laws  would 
outlaw  unlon-sbc^  agreements,  whereby  em- 
ployer* contract  to  hire  only  those  who  agree 
to  Join  the  majority -eel  ected  union  within  a 
•pedfled  time  period.  Proponente  of  such 
lawa  maintain  that  where  union  ahope  are 
legal,  unlona  can  and  do  stop  the  employ- 
ment of  those  who  will  not  Join  or  pay 
tribute  to  the  union.  That,  of  course,  la 
true.  Such  proponents  then  argue  that 
union  ahop  contracts  prevent  nonunion  men 
from  earning  a  living  in  their  chosen  nelds. 
This,  tbey  bold,  U  a  violation  of  the  Inherent 
right  to  work  of  men  who  refuse  to  Join  or 
pay  tribute  to  the  union  of  the  majority. 
Such  logic  aasiunes  that  men  have  an  Inher- 
ent right  to  work  for  a  particular  employer, 
whether  he  wants  thetn  or  not. 

Do  men  have  such  an  Inherent  right?  In 
this  writer's  opinion  they  do  not. 

In  this  opinion  I  can  fully  concur; 
workers  do  not  have  any  right  to  any  one 
particular  Job. 

Quoting  again: 

We  should  keep  our  minds  on  the  chief 
objective  of  a  free  society.  This  should  al- 
ways be  the  pursuit  and  maintenance  of 
economic  freedom  with  Its  two  basic  corol- 
laries: (1)  The  right  to  own  and  enjoy  all 
property  rightfully  earned  or  received:  (3) 
the  right  to  make  and  sign  contracts  with 
others  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  par- 
ticipants, provided  such  contracts  do  not 
treq>ass  on  the  property  or  equal  rights  of 
other  free  and  moral  men.  This  right,  to 
make  and  sign  contracts.  Includes  the  right 
of  employers  and  employees  to  make  and  sign 
mutually  agreeable  contracts  for  moral  em- 
ployment. •  •  • 

In  a  free  society,  employers  also  enjoy  the 
right  of  free  association.  They  are  entitled 
to  employ  any  applicant  they  wish,  pro- 
vided the  contemplated  type  of  activity  is 
acceptable  In  a  free  and  moral  market  so- 
ciety and  the  terms  of  employment  are  ac- 
ceptable to  the  applicant.  Employers  also 
have  a  right  to  reject  any  or  all  applicants 
and  suffer  the  consequences.  They  have  a 
right  to  hire  only  union  members  or  only 
nonunion  members,  if  they  cnn  nnd  such 
applicants  wUUng  to  accept  their  terms. 

Many  employers  seem  to  feel  that  If  they 
could  only  get  State  governments  to  step 
liito  the  employment  picture  on  their  side 
and  outlaw  union  shop  contracts,  such  as 
they  now  sign  largely  under  duress,  they 
could  then  Increase  production,  profits,  and 
the  general  welfare  without  so  much  union 
Interference.  They  fail  to  realize  that  the 
power  of  imlons  to  exact  uneconomic  bene- 
fits for  minority  groups  at  the  expense  of 
society  Is  the  result  of  legal  rights  obtained 
under  Federal  law.  whereby  majority  selected 
unions  are  entitled  to  speak  for  all  employees, 
whether  or  not  they  are  members  of  the 
union  and  whether  or  not  the  employer  de- 
sires to  hire  or  fire  any  partlcvilar  employee. 
This  is  the  legal  source  of  present-day  un- 
economic union  power  and  until  this  legal 
right  Is  withdrawn,  the  unions  will  continue 
to  be  able  to  extort  privileges  for  those  they 
represent  at  the  expense  of  all  others.  In- 
cluding employers,  consumers,  and  non- 
orgftnlaed  workers. 

Therein  lies  the  heart  of  the  problem. 
The  adoption  of  section  14(b)  was  neces- 
sitated by  the  imbalance  created  by 
earlier,  prounion  laws.  As  soon  as  you 
begin  enacting  special  Interest  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  one  economic  group — then 
you  crsate  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 


am  imbalance  in  need  of  correction.  This 
is  the  thesis  which  Dr.  von  Mises  Is  ex- 
pressing when  he  says : 

All  varieties  of  (government)  Interference 
with  the  market  phenomena  not  only  fall  to 
lichleve  the  ends  aimed  at  by  their  authors 
and  supporters,  but  bring  about  a  state  of 
iiffairs  which— from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  authors'  and  advocates'  valuations — Is 
less  desirable  than  the  previous  state  of  af- 
fairs which  they  were  designed  to  alter.  If 
one  wants  to  correct  their  manifest  unsult- 
ableness  and  prepoeterousness  by  supple- 
menting the  first  acts  of  Intervention  with 
more  and  more  of  such  acts,  one  must  go 
further  and  further  tmtll  the  market  econ- 
omy has  been  entirely  destroyed  and  social- 
ism has  been  substituted  for  It. 

Oovemment  regulation,  once  em- 
barked upon,  leads  to  further  regulation 
in  order  to  correct  inequities  in  the  sys- 
tem which  were  created  in  the  first  in- 
stance of  intervention.  There  is  no  point 
at  which  the  "mixture"  can  cease  short  of 
complete  control. 

Returning  to  Mr.  Greaves  essay,  which. 
Incidentally,  Is  entitled  "Is  Further  In- 
tervention a  Cure  for  Prior  Interven- 
tion?": 

In  a  free  economy,  employers  and  em- 
ployees would  be  permuted  to  sign  imlon 
ahop  contracts.  They  would  also  be  legally 
permitted  to  sign.  If  both  parties  so  desired, 
what  have  been  called  "yellow  dog"  con- 
tracts (wherein  employees  voluntarily  agree 
not  to  Join  a  union ) .  In  order  to  get  union 
shop  contracts,  unions  would  then  have  to 
offer  employers  something  better  than  they 
could  get  from  nonunion  workers.  In 
order  to  get  "yellow  dog"  contracts,  em- 
ployers would  have  to  offer  more  attractive 
terms  than  unions  could  obtain  for  their 
members.  A  man  has  no  Inherent  right  to 
any  specific  Job.  The  fact  that  an  employer 
voluntarily  signs  a  union  shop  contract 
merely  shows  that,  under  the  prevailing 
circumstances,  he  prefers  to  hire  union  help. 
He  does  not  violate  the  rights  of  any  per- 
son, unless  such  person  Is  a  party  to  a  con- 
trary valid  employment  agreement  that 
preceded  the  signing  of  the  union  shop 
contract. 

If  it  were  not  for  certain  privileges 
now  granted  unions,  perhaps  there 
would  be  no  need  for  right-to-work 
legislation. 

One  could  imagine  employers  welcom- 
ing closed  shop  operations  in  their  in- 
dustries if  unions  truly  offered  values 
not  obtainable  In  the  nonunion  market, 
such  as  special  training,  union  guaran- 
tees of  its  labor,  a  greater  degree  of 
skill.  However,  it  is  obvious  that  in  large 
part  unions  have  been  freed  of  the  obli- 
gation to  provide  extra  value.  Through 
the  legislative  route  some  have  been  re- 
lieved of  such  obligation,  and  closed  shop 
contracts  can  be  forced  upon  industrial 
managers  against  their  consent. 

I  differ  with  Mr.  Greaves'  conclusion 
in  this  respect:  He  acknowledges  that 
union  shop  contracts  are  largely  signed 
nowadays  under  duress.  In  my  opinion, 
rlght-to-work  laws  are  merely  stopgap 
measures  seeking  to  redress  this  imbal- 
ance. We  now  hear  discussion  in  the 
executive  branch  of  enacting  compulsory 
arbitration  laws.  I  have  pledged  to  flght 
such  legislation  with  the  same  vigor  I 
have  used  to  fight  repeal  of  section  14(b) . 
It  Is  a  pledge  I  fully  Intend  to  keep.  It 
will  serve  no  good  purpose  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 14(b)  at  this  time,  and  it  will  ac- 


complish many  bad  ends.  Mr.  Greaves 
argues  that: 

Under  present  laws  and  popular  opinion, 
labor  unions  can  call  a  strike  and  prevent 
men  from  working.  Under  existing  clrcuin- 
stances,  they  can  prevent  not  only  the  em- 
ployment of  their  own  members  but  also  the 
employment  of  all  applicants  for  the  Jobs 
they  refuse  to  fill.  Some  of  this  power  arises 
from  popular  acceptance  of  the  xmlon  picket 
ime,  but  part  of  It  arises  from  the  strength 
given  unions  by  law,  wherein  employers  are 
prevented  from  negotiating  with  nonunion 
members  or  nonstrikers.  The  law  gives  the 
union  and  its  members  a  vested  right  in 
Jobs  once  occupied  by  them  and  curtails 
the  right  of  employers  to  discharge  workers 
they  no  longer  desire.  Employers  are  often 
stopped  from  finding  other  workers  willing 
to  work  at  terms  that  strikers  refuse.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  violation  of  the  free  market 
principle  of  voluntary  social  cooperation. 

Unions  and  their  members  frequently  oc- 
cupy key  positions  enabling  them  to  close 
down  an  entire  plant  or  Industry  by  Inter- 
rupting the  flow  of  production  at  a  vul- 
nerable spot.  They  are  thus  able  to  Interfere 
with  the  work  of  many  Jobs  other  than  their 
own.  The  losses  they  can  thus  inflict  on 
employers,  fellow  workers,  and  consumers 
often  exceed  the  coet  of  their  Immediate  de- 
mands. By  the  use  of  this  form  of  coercion, 
they  are  often  able  to  force  employers  to  sign 
contracts.  Including  union-shop  contracts, 
which  they  would  not  sign  under  free  market 
conditions  where  the  wishes  of  consumers 
would  prevail  Instead  of  the  legal  privileges 
granted  unions  and  their  members. 

In  a  free  economy,  men  and  groups  of  men 
would  have  the  right  to  compete  for  all  Jobs. 
They  would  have  no  right  to  prevent  unem- 
ployed or  lower  paid  men  from  competing  for 
their  Jobs,  particularly  when  they  refuse  to 
work  at  them  themselves.  As  the  law  now 
operates,  unions  and  their  members  are  able 
to  force  some  employers  to  pay  higher  than 
market  wages.  They  can  also  force  some 
consumers  to  pay  higher  than  market  prices. 
This  reduces  consumer  purchases  and 
satisfactions.  In  addition,  unions  are  often 
able  to  bar  applicants  from  employment  In 
their  Indiutry.  This  forces  the  rejected 
men  to  compete  and  drive  wages  still  lower 
In  other  Jobs,  or  else  remain  unemployed. 
This  In  turn  has  reeulted  In  a  demand  for 
so-called  minimum-wage  laws  and  then  a 
further  demand  for  unemployment  Insurance 
for  those  that  unions  and  minimum-wage 
laws  make  unemployable. 

Our  problem  Is  to  correct  popular  opin- 
ion and  remove  from  the  statute  books  all 
laws  that  are  a  result  of  the  popular  fallacy 
that  It  is  a  "social  gain"  for  labor  unions  to 
be  granted  privileges  to  hold  up  production 
until  they  can  extort  whatever  they  want 
from  the  hides  of  all  other  participants  In  the 
market.  Once  this  Is  done,  unions  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  compel  employers  to  sign 
union  shop  contracts  under  duress  or  fear  of 
uneconomic  losses. 

I  know  of  few  indeed  who  believe  that 
the  repeal  of  14(b)  will  result  in  an  im- 
proved situation,  or  that  a  greater  de- 
gree of  personal  freedom  will  result,  or 
that  it  will  be  in  their  best  interests  of 
the  worklngman,  the  union  member,  or 
their  employers. 

The  results  of  repeal  of  14(b^  are  visu- 
alized by  Mr.  Greaves.    He  observes: 

Right-to-work  laws  will  only  sen-e  to  tem- 
porize for  a  time  the  evils  now  Inherent  in 
Federal  labor  laws.  Such  State  laws  will 
perhaps  allay  for  a  time  the  fears  that  many 
people  have  concerning  the  dire  consequences 
we  are  now  experiencing  as  a  result  of  union 
activities.  Actually  It  might  be  both  better 
economics  and  better  exjiedlency  to  let  pres- 
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ent  laws  go  their  limit,  so  that  people  might 
soon  learn  how  bad  they  really  are. 

The  fact  that  many  current  labor  union 
practices  are  Injurious  to  the  general  welfare 
does  not  mean  that  all  actions  of  all  labor 
unions  must  of  necessity  be  considered  evil 
or  uneconomic.  There  are  many  truly  eco- 
nomic functions  that  labor  unions  can  per- 
form. In  a  free  and  moral  society,  unions 
would  be  solely  voluntary  groups  organized 
to  help  their  members  by  helping  them  to  in- 
crease their  production  and  thereby  their 
contributions  to  society. 

Their  chief  pvu-poee  would  be  to  raise  the 
standards  of  workmanship  and  production. 
They  would  then  be  a  force  for  the  general 
economic  good  of  society  as  well  as  their 
members. 

Because  of  the  recent  activities  of  most 
labor  unions,  there  Is  a  growing  tendency  for 
those  who  have  some  understanding  of  eco- 
nomics to  associate  all  union  activities,  and 
thus  unions  themselves,  with  evil  or  uneco- 
nomic actions.  We  do  not  do  this  with  those 
professional  organizations  that  now  set  high 
Etandards  of  ability  and  performance  for  all 
their  members  and  prospective  members.  At 
another  time  and  clime,  it  Is  entirely  possible 
that  groups  called  unions  might  more  closely 
resemble  our  best  professional  organizations 
In  that  tbey  might  set  and  maintain  high 
standards  of  membership  and  jjerformance. 
They  might  then  attract  all  the  better 
workers  and,  If  such  were  the  case,  employers 
might  find  that  union  members  were  much 
better  workers  than  nonunion  members. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  which 
could  be  suggested  in  which  workers 
could  advance  their  own  interests  and, 
consequently,  those  of  their  employers, 
if  unions  were  more  in  the  position  of 
having  to  provide  valuable  services  in 
order  to  thrive. 

What  is  certain,  however,  is  that  unions 
do  not,  today,  have  to  demonstrate  their 
benefits  in  order  to  do  business  with  their 
employers.  They  have  a  legal  hold  over 
the  market,  including  their  own  workers 
and  workers  not  members  of  unions  but 
employed  in  units  with  union  representa- 
tion, not  to  mention  their  legal  hold  over 
employers  in  many  industries. 

As  Prof.  Sylvester  Petro  remarks  in  his 
ixx)k,  "Power  Unlimited,"  based  on  the 
findings  of  the  McClellan  committee : 

Coercion  marks  the  beginning  and  corrup- 
tion the  conclusion  of  the  march  of  union 
power  observable  In  the  McClellan  record. 
The  process  begins  with  the  use  of  compul- 
sion to  secure  members.  Thereafter,  new 
and  different  coercive  devices  are  used  to  bind 
the  unwilling  employees  to  the  union.  After 
a  union  has  learned  the  trsefulness  of  coer- 
cion in  Increasing  membership,  It  falls  even 
more  Into  the  habit  of  using  even  more  In 
disputes  with  employers. 

If  there  are  not  yet  laws  on  the  books 
to  compel  individuals  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  unions'  wishes,  then  re- 
prisals against  nonstriklng  workers — 
both  union  and  nonunion  members — are 
sometimes  seen.  Pressure,  threat,  and 
outright  violence  in  some  cases  are  used 
against  workers  who  will  not  acquiesce  to 
union  demands,  and  too  often  these  acts 
are  overlooked  later  by  regulatory  and 
judicial  bodies. 

These  abuses  and  violations  of  the  law. 
let  me  make  it  quite  clear,  are  not  the 
fault  of  the  workingmen  of  this  country 
nor  of  responsible  union  leaders.  They 
are  promoted  by  the  irresponsible  one 
who  believes  in  forcing  his  services  rather 
than  selling  them.  It  is  obvious  that 
such  a  person  is  a  friend  of  neither  the 


worklngman  nor  his  employer.  Further- 
more, he  does  a  disservice  to  respectable 
unions.  He  does  not  propose  to  offer  a 
value  to  either  party  to  the  contract.  He 
merely  offers  them  an  escape  from  his 
threat. 

Any  system  of  legislated  special  privi- 
leges will  effect  the  same  result.  It  will 
place  some  men  in  a  position  of  being 
able  to  offer,  instead  of  a  value,  an  es- 
cape from  a  negative  as  the  inducement 
to  enter  into  the  contract. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  that  these 
abuses  are  not  characteristic  of  labor 
unions  of  labor  executives  in  general. 
However,  neither  are  they  isolated  in- 
stances of  no  particular  significance. 

As  Mr.  Greaves  points  out: 

Fifty  years  ago.  It  was  thought  that  unions 
could  do  no  good.  Today,  there  Is  a  strong 
tendency  to  think  that  unions  can  do  no 
wrong.  Even  their  physical  violence  is  ac- 
cepted with  complacency.  They  are  a  law 
unto  themselves,  free  from  legal  liability 
for  their  lawlesness.  It  Is  both  necessary 
and  Important  that  we  distinguish  between 
the  activities  of  unions  that  are  economi- 
cally beneficial  and  those  that  are  destruc- 
tive of  life,  property,  and  social  cooperation. 

Not  only  does  the  present  situation  en- 
courage abuses  of  power  and  provoke  in- 
cidents of  force  and  terror,  it  has  re- 
sulted in  a  state  of  economic  affairs 
which — from  the  standpoint  of  both  la- 
bor and  business  interests — htis  already 
serious  disrupted  areas  of  the  economy, 
promoted  disparities,  and  which  promises 
even  greater  problems  in  the  future. 

A  thick  layer  of  economic  fallacy  sur- 
rounds our  Nation's  economic  life  and  I 
think  a  large  part  of  the  blame  for  this 
situation  must  be  charged  to  the  special 
pleadings  of  union  economists. 

Further,  because  of  their  strong  mar- 
ket positions  resulting  from  their  polit- 
ical and  legal  advantages,  union  forces 
have  succeeded  in  driving  to  the  wall 
marginal  producers  in  many  industries, 
thereby  destroying  jobs. 

No  producer  wants  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness— although  under  some  current  legal 
interpretations  he  may  not  be  granted 
permission  to  go  out  of  business  even  if 
he  has  to. 

If  excessive  wage  demands,  union  har- 
assment, and  legal  fees  do  not  destroy 
the  marginal  operations  of  many  small 
firms  there  is  a  good  chance  they  will 
face  trouble  within  the  next  few  years 
by  infringement  of  the  codes  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

What  is  truly  happening  Is  that  unions 
are  losing  membersliip,  they  are  pricing 
themiselves  out  of  the  labor  market.  In 
1956,  there  were  17,490.000  Americans  in 
labor  unions.  This  declined  to  a  low 
mark  for  the  decade  of  16.303.000  in 
1961.  Since  then  it  has  fluctuated  be- 
low 17  million,  with  a  total  last  year  of 
16,841.000. 

Now  the  unions  are  asking  Congress  to 
bail  them  out. 

In  my  own  State  of  Texas,  alone,  the 
AFL-CIO  has  said  they  will  add  34,000 
members  right  away.  That  is  34,000  peo- 
ple who  obviously  do  not  want  to  join 
the  unions,  but  who  will  have  no  choice 
in  the  matter  if  we  repeal  section  14(b). 
They  either  join  or  lose  their  jobs. 

Within  3  years,  according  to  union  of- 
ficials in  Texais,  100,000  persons  will  be 


forced  to  join  unions  there,  not  because 
of  any  advantages  imion  membership  of- 
fers or  because  the  unions  have  demon- 
strated their  utility,  but  simply  because 
they  would  have  a  monopoly  on  employ- 
ment. 

Given  increased  power,  it  may  be  that 
union  leaders  will  press  still  further  in 
the  very  demands  which  have  created 
unemployment  and  furthered  inflation. 

Section  14(b)  was  included  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  in  response  to  certain 
needs.  This  section  was  necessitated  by 
previous  legislation,  and  was  designed  to 
redress  the  imbalance  which  resulted 
from  earlier  prolabor  legislation. 

The  result  of  this  legislation  was  that 
it  put  unions  in  a  position  of  much 
greater  strength  than  they  would  have 
commanded  had  union  members,  non- 
union workers,  and  businessmen  had  a 
greater  freedom  of  choice. 

Section  14(b)  was  designed  to  retrieve 
that  freedom  of  choice. 

This  very  fact  is  substantiated  by  the 
unions'  claims  today  when  they  t>oast  of 
the  number  of  workers  who  will  be  forced 
to  join  unions  if  they  succeed  in  repeal- 
ing section  14(bi . 

There  was  a  need  for  this  section  when 
it  was  p>assed;  19  State  legislatures  have 
attested  to  the  need  for  this  legislation 
by  enacting  right-to-work  laws.  Not 
only  is  there  the  same  need  for  this  legis- 
lation to  remain  on  the  books  now,  as 
there  was  then,  but  the  need  is  even 
greater  today.  18  years  after  passage  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

If  our  currency  is  not  to  lose  its  value 
still  further,  if  our  economy  is  to  become 
more  competitive  with  other  labor  mar- 
kets in  other  parts  of  the  world,  if  we 
are  ever  going  to  be  able  to  reduce  tariff 
barriers,  and  if  we  desire  to  escape  even 
greater  unemployment,  then  14(b)  must 
be  preserved. 

The  confusion  in  present  labor  law  has 
led  to  certain  administrative  agencies 
making  law  rather  than  interpreting  it. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  one  member  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  Board  should  decide  on 
a  case-by-case  basis  and  should  not 
worry  about  being  bound  by  mechanical 
rules. 

As  a  result,  neither  labor  unions,  un- 
ionized workers,  nonunionized  workers, 
nor  businessman  are  free  in  their  actions 
or  decisions.  Neither  union  oflQcials  nor 
businessmen  can  be  sure  that  what  was 
all  right  yesterday  will  be  permitted  to- 
day. Relations  between  workers  and  em- 
ployers are  becoming  more  strained  and 
straitjacketed. 

Although  unions  have  been  subjected 
over  the  past  several  decades  to  special 
laws  which  have  attempted  to  curb  their 
power,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  still  the  em- 
ploying businessman  who  bears  the  brunt 
of  special  IcKislatlon  in  the  labor-man- 
agement field. 

For  instance,  industrialists  and  small 
employers  have  no  recourse,  as  do  private 
Citizens,  against  repeated  and  continuing 
trespasses  on  their  land  in  the  course  of 
a  strike  or  dispute.  The  remedy  of  an 
injunction  is  denied  them,  although  It  is 
available  to  both  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  and  private  citizens. 
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One  of  the  most  ominous  precedents 
which  has  been  set  In  the  field  of  labor 
relations  recently  Is  the  precedent  of 
Federal  pressure  and  activism  in  settling 
strikes. 

Quoting  from  an  article  in  Fortune 
magazine,  by  Max  Ways,  entitled  "Labor 
Unions  Are  Worth  the  Price": 

When  Oeorge  Meany  says  "strikes  are  pert 
of  the  American  way  of  life."  he  la  not  exult- 
ing In  labor's  power  to  disrupt,  but  rather 
expressing  awareness  that  there  are  not 
known  alternatives  to  collective  bargaining 
that  would  not  do  far  more  damage  to  the 
American  system.  All  the  foreseeable  sub- 
stitutes Involve,  directly  or  Indirectly,  mas- 
sive extension  of  Government  power  to  fix 
wages  and  other  conditions  of  labor. 

Speaking  of  the  danger  of  Federal 
activism  in  settling  labor  disputes,  Mr. 
Ways  continues : 

Unions  often  lean  on  Washington  for  sup- 
port In  obtaining  settlements;  every  such 
Incident  only  Increases  the  belief  that  only 
Government  can  bring  labor  accord. 

As  the  cold  war  continues  year  after  year, 
there  la  an  Increased  tendency  to  consider  it 
a  total  struggle,  with  a  score  to  be  kept  in 
such  Indexes  as  the  growth  rates  of  national 
economies.  A  production  loss  la  treated  as  a 
loss  of  ground  on  a  military  front  and  na- 
tional harmony  in  the  face  of  the  enemy 
takes  on  a  heavy  emphasis.  In  such  a  con- 
text strikes  offend.  The  cold  war  should  in- 
deed be  an  inhibiting  factor  against  major 
strikes:  but  if  the  public,  exaggerating  strike 
damage,  pushes  this  feeling  to  extremes.  It 
may  Impair  the  spring  that  makes  the  U.S. 
economy  tick.  The  real  issue  In  the  cold 
war — freedom — may  be  compromised. 

Continuing  with  Mr.  Ways'  analysis: 

Having  stirred  up  the  public  by  Its  own 
Intense  activity,  the  previous  administration 
began  to  discover  that,  because  the  public  Is 
»o  stirred  up  over  strikes,  a  much  greater 
degree  of  Federal  Intervention  in  labor  dis- 
putes may  be  necessary. 

In  February  of  1963  Goldberg's  successor, 
WlUard  Wirtz.  made  a  most  remarkable 
speech  to  the  National  Academy  of  Arbitra- 
tors. He  said  clearly,  cogently,  emphatically. 
that  the  public  was  exaggerating  the  damage 
done  by  strikes.  But  "neither  the  traditional 
collective-bargaining  procedures  nor  the 
present  labor-dispute  laws  are  working  to 
the  public's  satisfaction,  at  least  as  far 
as  major  lab<»'  controversies  are  concerned. 
It  does  not  matter  any  more,  really,  how 
much  the  hurt  has  been  real,  or  has  been  ex- 
aggerated. A  decision  has  been  made,  and 
that  decision  la  that  if  collective  bargaining 
cannot  produce  peaceable  settlements  of 
these  controversies,  the  public  will." 

And  Wirtz  added:  "I  agree  with  that  deci- 
sion." 

The  public,  he  thought,  was  giving  labor 
and  management  a  last  clear  chance  to  de- 
velop bargaining  techniques  that  would  avoid 
"crippling  shutdowns. '•  or  else  there  might 
be  established  a  court  of  labor-management 
relatlo::8  to  do  the  Job.  Wirtz  dutifully  pro- 
nounced the  ritual  anathema  upon  such  a 
court  and  upon  compulsory  arbitration  in 
general.  But  in  his  speech  he  transformed 
a  wave  of  diffuse  public  indignation  into  a 
pubUc  'decision"  to  see  that  strikes  in  major 
Industries  do  not  occur.  Who  Is  going  to 
carry  out  that  decision?    Three  guesses 

Add  to  this  deteriorating  situation  the 
extralegal  role  presently  being  played  in 
labor-management  relations  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board. 

I  know  others  have  experienced  the 
anxiety  I  have  felt  over  the  past  several 
years  with  regard  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.    I  think  its  recent  ac- 


tivities further  illustrate  the  present 
mess  this  Nation  is  In  with  regard  to  its 
labor  laws.  I  would  like  briefly  to  review 
this  situation. 

First,  however,  I  want  to  reestablish 
the  link  between  this  discussion  and  the 
present  business  of  repeal  of  section 
14(b). 

My  object  in  discussing  the  present 
situation  with  regard  to  strikes  and  my 
desire  to  review  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  is  prompted 
by  my  concern  about  the  present  tangle 
of  Federal  labor  law. 

Paraphrasing  the  quote  from  Human 
Action,  which  I  read  earlier.  Government 
intervention  in  the  marketplace  aimed  at 
redressing  a  supposed  evil,  inevitably 
creates  a  .state  of  affairs  which  is  much 
less  tenable  than  the  state  which  the 
regulation  was  designed  to  alter.  Gov- 
ernments then  have  the  choice  of  repeal- 
ing the  earlier  law  which  created  the 
inequity,  or  of  pa.ssmg  further  legisla- 
tion which  will  have  the  effect  of  further 
disrupting  market  proce.sses. 

The  mixed  economy  creates  pressure 
groups  which,  as  a  panacea  for  ills  re- 
sulting from  previous  legislation,  inevi- 
tably call  for  just  one  more  law  to  make 
their  troubles  vanish. 

Section  14(bi  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
was  a  law  passed  in  response  to  the  un- 
tenable situation  which  resulted  from 
passage  of  earlier  laws. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  general  over- 
haul of  labor  legislation  would  be  diflB- 
cult  for  the  Congress.  I  also  have  no 
doubt  that  continual  enactment  of  cor- 
rective measure  after  corrective  measure 
can  only  result  in  a  deteriorating  situa- 
tion beneficial  to  no  one  in  the  long  run. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  is 
one  good  example  of  the  chaos  which 
exists  in  modem  labor-management 
relations. 

As  a  former  General  Counsel  of  the 
Board  remarked  several  years  ago  about 
Board  decisions  under  the  previous  ad- 
ministration: 

The  Labor  Board  has  changed  the  law  gov- 
erning employer-u.Tion  relations  In  nearly 
100  distinct  are.xs — and  more  often  than  not 
with  ex  post  facto  decisions  condemning  and 
penalizing  employers  for  acts  perfectly  legal 
when  undertaken. 

In  many  areas  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  is  overstepping  its  own 
Ixjundaries. 

Under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  employ- 
ers are  guaranteed  the  right  of  free 
speech  so  long  as  "no  threat  of  reprisal 
of  force  or  promise  of  benefit"  is  con- 
tained in  management's  statements 
whenever  unions  are  seeking  to  organize 
employers  or  whenever  companies  are 
engaged  in  collective  bargaining  and 
negotiations 

National  Labor  Relations  Board  Mem- 
ber Gerald  Bro'AU  has  interpreted  this  to 
mean  that: 

The  question  on  which  each  case  should 
turn  is  whether  when  viewed  In  prof)er  con- 
text, the  employer's  words,  even  If  couched  In 
terms  .-;  a  prediction  or  statement  of  legal 
position,  render  employee  free  cliolce  im- 
possible. 

Mr.  M.  R.  Lefkoe.  writing  in  Fortune 
several  years  ago.  recounts  how  this  in- 


terpretation was  applied  to  a  TV  cabinet 
manufacturer: 

Working  within  this  kind  of  broad  Inter- 
pretation, the  Board  as  a  matter  of  fact  has 
In  many  cases  applied  the  law  in  a  way  that 
businessmen  feel  leaves  them  gagged.  In  the 
case  of  Somismo,  Inc.,  a  TV  cabinet  manu- 
facturer, the  employer  made  a  speech  In 
which  he  stated  that  the  provisos  of  the 
union  that  was  seeking  recognition  were 
ridiculous  and  predicted  that  if  the  union 
gained  recognition  and  pressed  its  economic 
demands  there  would  be  a  strike,  adding. 
"use  your  own  Judgment." 

When  the  union  lost  the  election  by  a 
narrow  margin  and  petitioned  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  the  Board 
held  that  the  employer's  speech  Implied 
the  threat  that  he  would  go  out  of  busi- 
ness if  he  had  to  deal  with  the  union  and 
concluded  that  such  conduct  interfered 
with  the  employees'  freedom  of  choice. 
The  union  was  then  granted  a  new  elec- 
tion which  it  lost. 

Present  law  states  that  companies 
must  bargain  with  unions  not  only  on  the 
issue  of  wages  and  hours  of  employment 
but  also  concerning  "other  issues  and 
terms  of  employment." 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  Supreme 
Court  saw  fit  to  rule  against  the  Board 
decision.  The  Court  found  that  an  em- 
ployer has  an  absolute  right  to  terminate 
his  entire  business  for  any  reason  he 
pleases,  even  though  he  does  not  have  a 
right,  in  the  Court's  view,  to  close  one 
plant  in  a  group  under  his  control  "if 
motivated  by  a  purpose  to  chill  unionism 
in  any  of  the  remaining  plants  if  the  em- 
ployer may  reasonably  have  foreseen 
that  such  closing  will  likely  have  that 
effect."  - 

Another  example  of  the  erosion  of  the 
right  of  businessmen  to  make  their  own 
management  decisions  Is  the  disturbing 
case  of  the  Town  &  Country  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  a  manufacturer  of  house  trailers. 
Mr.  Lefkoe  reports  that: 

Both  before  and  after  the  union  organizing 
drive  (by  the  General  Drivers,  Chauffeurs. 
&  Helpers  Union),  the  company  encoun- 
tered difficulties  with  the  Interstate  Oom- 
merce  Commission  about  deliveries  of  Its 
products  to  customers,  and  finally  decided  to 
discontinue  Its  own  delivery  system  and  to 
uae  conunerclal  trucks  hired  under  ICC  per- 
miU.  This  satisfied  the  ICC  but  enraged  the 
union,  which  appealed  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  The  Board  decided  that  the 
company's  unilateral  action  was  designed  to 
undermine  the  union  and  constituted  a  re- 
fusal tb  bargain;  it  ordered  the  company  to 
reinstate  Its  delivery  department  and  give  Its 
drivers  back  pay. 

It  held  that  the  company's  action  even  If  It 
was  taken  to  avoid  violations  of  ICC  regula- 
tions or  because  of  economic  considerations, 
constituted  an  unlawful  refusal  to  bargain, 
for  we  believe  that  the  employer  was  under  a 
statutory  obligation  to  bargain  as  to  Its  deci- 
sion to  subcontract. 

After  rendering  this  decision,  the  Board 
then  reopened  a  previous  closed  case  and 
overturned  a  previous  decision  against  Plbre- 
board  Co. 

Some  of  the  decisions  which  have  been 
handed  down  by  the  Board  in  the  last  5 
years  have  had  momentous  implications 
which  are  succeeding  in  straltjacketing 
businessmen  and  which  have  harmed  re- 
lations between  the  unions  and  the  busi- 
ness community. 
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As  Professor  von  Mlses  observed  in  his 
book  "Bureaucracy" : 

One  of  the  qualifications  required  for  any 
high  pKJsitlon  is  precisely  the  ability  to  Judge 
people  correctly.  He  who  falls  In  this  regard 
Jeopardizes  his  chances  of  success.  He  hurts 
his  own  Interests  no  less  than  those  of  the 
men  whose  efficiency  he  has  underrated. 
Things  being  so.  there  is  no  need  to  look 
for  special  protection  for  the  employees 
against  arbitrariness  on  the  part  of  their 
employers  or  their  employer's  mandatories. 
Arbitrariness  In  dealing  with  personnel  Is. 
under  the  unhampered  profit  system,  an  of- 
fense that  strikes  home  to  its  author. 

S.^laries  and  wages  do  not  depend  on  ar- 
bitrary decisions.  On  the  labor  market  every 
quantity  and  quality  of  work  Is  prized  to  the 
amount  the  consumers  are  ready  to  pay  for 
the  products.  The  price  of  labor  is  a  market 
phenomenon  determined  by  the  consumer's 
demands  for  goods  and  services. 

My  reasons  for  discussing  the  present 
legal  immunities  of  labor  unions  and  the 
current  decisions  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  are  to  show  how  far 
we  have  strayed  from  pure  contractual 
relatlon.ships. 

The  jurisdiction  which  the  State  courts 
now  retain  to  enforce  the  right-to-work 
laws  is  one  of  the  very  few  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule  that  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction in  all  labor  disputes.  Business- 
men are  denied  recourse  to  the  Federal 
courts  by  the  antl-injunctlon  features  of 
the  Norris-La  Guardla  Act,  and  access  to 
the  State  courts  is  blocked  by  the  Su- 
preme Court's  preemption  doctrine. 
Only  cases  involving  the  right-to-work 
laws  can  still  be  heard  in  State  courts. 

The  reputation  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  for  not  being  a  safe 
place  for  businessmen  is  well  deserved. 
The  repeal  of  14(b)  would  leave  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  in  vir- 
tual complete  control  of  the  development 
of  national  labor  policy. 

Just  as  businessmen  need  the  market 
check  of  free  competition  to  remind  them 
that  their  well-being  is  in  the  hsuids  of 
the  consumer,  so,  too,  do  unions  need  to 
be  reminded  that  their  strength  lies  In 
serving  workers.  We  should  not  make  It 
possible  for  them  to  survive  on  any  other 
basis. 

Let  us  consider  the  exact  statute  In- 
volved : 

Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947  states  as  follows: 

Nothing  in  the  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  execution  or  application  of 
agreements  requiring  membership  in  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  employment  in 
any  State  or  Territory  in  which  such  execu- 
tion or  application  is  prohibited  by  State  or 
Territorial  law. 

In  other  words,  by  enacting  section 
i4(b>.  Congress  explicitly  decreed  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  not  and 
would  not  preempt  this  particular  area 
of  labor-management  relations  even 
though  Interstate  commerce  might  be 
affected.  This  is  clearly  explained  In 
House  Conference  Report  No.  510,  on 
H.R.  3020,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  1947: 

Under  the  House  bill  there  was  included 
»  new  section  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  assure  that  nothing  in  the  act  was  to 
>>«  construed  as  authorizing  any  closed  shop, 
union  shop,  maintenance  of  membership,  or 


other  form  of  compulsory  unionism  agree- 
ment in  any  State  where  the  execution  of 
such  agreement  would  be  contrary  to  State 
law.  Many  States  have  enacted  laws  or 
adopted  constitutional  provisions  to  make  all 
forms  of  compulsory  unionism  in  those  States 
Illegal.  It  was  never  the  intention  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  as  is  disclosed 
by  the  legislative  history  of  that  act,  to  pre- 
empt the  field  in  this  regard  so  as  to  deprive 
the  States  of  their  powers  to  prevent  com- 
pulsory unionism.  Neither  the  so-called 
closed  shop  proviso  in  section  8(3)  of  the 
existing  act  nor  the  union  shop  and  main- 
tenance of  membership  proviso  in  section 
8(a)(3)  of  the  conference  agreement  could 
be  said  to  authorize  arrangements  of  this  sort 
In  States  where  such  arrangements  were  con- 
trary to  the  State  policy. 

To  make  certain  that  there  should  be  no 
question  about  this,  section  13  was  Included 
in  the  House  bill.  The  conference  agree- 
ment, in  section  14(b),  contains  a  provision 
having  the  same  effect. 

In  this  respect,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  Federal  labor  legislation  is — and 
must  be — based  upon  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce;  that  is,  commerce  among  the 
several  States.  However,  it  is  grossly 
misleading  and  completely  incorrect  to 
say  that  even  purely  intrastate  businesses 
and  industries — and  their  workers — are 
not  subject  to  and  covered  by  the  Fed- 
eral labor  laws.  Two  recent  court  deci- 
sions well  substantiate  this  point: 

In  the  1962  Cutler  case,  approved  in 
1963  by  the  US.  Supreme  Court,  it  was 
held  that  the  amount  of  interstate  busi- 
ness done  by  an  employer  Is  not  control- 
ling with  regard  to  Congress'  power  to 
regulate  such  business,  and  that  Congress 
has  the  power  to  regulate  even  purely 
intrastate  business  where  it  tends  to 
affect  interstate  commerce. 

In  the  1964  Patane  case,  a  Federal 
district  court  decreed  that  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  Taft-Hartley 
Act  regulate  activities  wiiich,  in  isolation, 
may  be  deemed  to  be  merely  local,  but 
which  Involve  interlacing  of  business 
across  State  lines  or  otherwise  somehow 
affect  Interstate  commerce. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  It  Is  a  little 
difficult  In  my  opinion  for  anyone  to 
allege  with  sincerity  that  labor  unions 
are  persecuted  or  unable  to  organize 
workers  in  purely  Intrastate  businesses 
and  Industries  In  those  States  which 
have  right-to-work  laws.  In  the  first 
olace,  only  a  minute  percentage  of  all 
the  workers  who  are  capable  of  being 
organized  Into  units — mainly  those  In 
manufacturing,  production,  the  retail 
trades,  construction,  and  so  forth — are 
employed  today  In  wholly  Intrastate 
businesses  or  plants  which  fall  outside 
the  scope  of  the  Federal  labor  laws. 

In  the  second  place,  the  right-to-work 
laws  in  Texas  and  the  other  18  right-to- 
work  states  all  expressly  safeguard  the 
Inherent  right  of  each  employee — what- 
ever the  nature  of  his  job — to  bargain 
freely  with  his  employer,  either  Individu- 
ally or  collectively,  as  he  may  choose. 
This  Is  why  they  are  truthfully  called 
right-to-work  or  freedom-to-work-and- 
choose  laws.  An  excellent  example  Is 
Texas'  own  rlght-to-work  law— article 
520a,  Vernons  Annotated  Texas  Stat- 
utes— which  states,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  Inherent  right  of  a  person 
to  work  and  bargain  freely  with  hla  em- 


ployer. Individually  or  collectively,  for  terms 
and  conditions  of  his  employment  shall  not 
be  denied  or  infringed  by  law,  or  by  any 
organization  of  whatever  nature. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  shall  be  denied  employ- 
ment on  account  of  membership  or  non- 
membership  in  a  labor  union. 

Sec.  3.  Any  contract  which  requires  or 
prescribes  that  employees  or  applicant*  for 
employment  in  order  to  work  for  an  em- 
ployer shall  or  shall  not  be  or  remain  mem- 
bers of  a  labor  union,  shall  be  null  and 
void  and  against  public  policy. 

In  Texas  today,  there  is  no  legislative, 
judicial,  or  other  government -imposed 
baiTier  to  deter  labor  umons  in  their 
efforts,  conducted  fairly  and  demcKrat- 
ically,  to  organize  any  group  of  employ- 
ees subject  to  being  organized  for 
collective  bargaining  purposes.  All  the 
union  spokesmen  need  do  is  convince  a 
majority  of  the  men  at  any  given  plant, 
or  in  any  business,  that  the  union  and  its 
leadership  can  more  effectively  represent 
them. 

I  would  like  to  now  turn  to  an  exami- 
nation and  consideration  of  several  of 
the  major  arguments  and  contentions 
which  have  been  advanced  by  employers 
and  employer  associations  relative  to  re- 
peal of  section  14 ib)  and  the  matter  of 
State  right-to-work  laws.  I  would  like 
to  also  review  some  of  the  areiiments 
which  have  been  made  by  union  leader- 
ship. 

It  can  certainly  be  effectively  argued, 
I  believe,  that  the  oft-mentioned  free- 
dom to  contract  between  a  union  and 
management  should  not  accord  to  these 
two  parties  an  overriding,  paramount 
right  to  contract  away  the  inherent  con- 
stitutional right  of  each  worker  to  exer- 
cise a  free  and  uncoerced  choice  as  tc 
whether  he  will  or  will  not  belong  to  a 
labor  union. 

Furthermore,  in  view  of  the  high  cost 
to  employers,  employees,  and  the  public 
of  union-sanctioned  strikes,  walkouts, 
boycotts,  picketing,  and  other  work  stop- 
pages, and  time-consuming,  costly  nego- 
tiations often  occasioned  by  sometimes 
imreasonable  union  wage,  hour,  and  oth- 
er demands,  many  employers  are  not 
overly  fond  of  this  alleged  freedom  to 
contract  with  unions.  Some  would  un- 
doubtedly prefer  greater  freedom  to  man- 
age and  operate  their  own  businesses,  and 
more  individual  rights  for  their  own  em- 
ployees. In  this  respect,  It  Is  undisputed 
that  Federal  laws  already  have.  In  a  num- 
ber of  cases,  severely  restricted  employ- 
ers' freedom  of  contract  In  dealing  with 
unions. 

Then,  too,  perhaps,  the  right  of  em- 
ployers and  unions  to  contract  should 
be  restricted  in  some  areas,  especially 
in  those  areas  which  have  to  do  with  a 
person's  natural  or  inalienable  right  to 
associate,  to  exercise  his  freedom  of 
choice,  for  example,  as  to  whether  he  will 
or  will  not  Join  a  labor  union. 

I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  state  that 
the  contractual  rights  of  managements 
and  unions  should  not  transcend  the 
natural  right  of  a  person  to  be  free  to 
make  an  uncoerced  choice  with  respect 
to.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  earning  of 
a  livelihood  for  himself  and  his  family. 

The  Federal  Government  in  the  past 
has  made  clear  Its  intention  to  protect 
the  individual  from  any  form  of  coercion 
or  discrimination,  contractual  or  other- 
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wise.  This  is  evidenced  by  section  7  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  guarantees 
the  right  of  the  worker  to  engage  in  or 
to  refrain  from  any  or  all  union  ac- 
Uvlty. 

In  fact,  section  8(a)(1)  prohibits  the 
employer  from  interfering  with  the  em- 
ployee's right  to  choose.  Further,  the 
act  makes  It  Illegal  for  the  employer  to 
seek  to  interfere  contractually  with  the 
employee's  free  choice. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
issues  of  this  proposal  we  are  consider- 
ing today  is  the  freedom  of  an  individual 
to  Join — or  not  to  join — a  labor  union. 
It  Involves  the  freedom  of  eissociation. 
It  poses  the  question  of  whether  Con- 
gress should  enact  national  labor  policy, 
the  effect  of  which  woiild  be  to  compel 
millions  of  Americans  to  pay  into  a  la- 
bor organization  in  order  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing for  themselves  and  their  families. 

This  is  a  basic  civil  rights  question 
and  not  Just  a  matter  of  labor  legisla- 
tion. Proponents  may  argue  that  a  un- 
ion shop  contract  does  not  force  any  indi- 
vidual to  actually  Join  the  union  to  re- 
tain his  Job;  the  requirement  Is  mere- 
ly that  he  must  pay  dues.  In  practical 
terms,  the  distinction  is  an  impractical 
one. 

It  is  Interesting  to  look  at  the  record 
to  see  what  freedom  of  contract  has 
meant  In  non-rlght-to-work  States. 

The  testimony  of  small  retailers  es- 
tablishes that  the  word  "freely"  is  a  grim 
joke.  There  Is  bargaining  on  wages, 
working  conditions,  and  fringe  benefits. 
There  Is  no  bargaining  on  the  imion 
shop.  The  employer  is  reduced  to  the 
position  of  saying  yes  or  no.  If  he  says 
no.  he  can  expect  a  strike  or  picketing. 
A  retailer  is  of  course  most  vulnerable 
to  strikes  and  picketing.  When  his 
store  is  shut  down  or  his  customers  do 
not  cross  a  picket  line,  he  loses  customers 
which  he  may  never  regain.  Thus,  he 
is  easily  forced  to  agree  to  compulsory 
membership  and  dues  checkoff. 

In  my  opinion  the  natural  and  in- 
alienable right  of  an  individual  to  exer- 
cise his  free  choice  with  respect  to  mem- 
bership or  normiembership  in  a  private 
organization  cannot  rightfully  be  taken 
away  by  any  level  of  government. 

I  have  yet  to  learn  of  a  single  Federstl 
or  State  law  or  court  decision  which  pur- 
ports to  confer  upon  any  labor  union 
the  dignity  and  the  power  of  an  arm  or 
agency  of  the  Government.  A  union  Is 
strictly  and  solely  a  private  organiza- 
tion. One  could  say  it  makes  as  much 
sense  to  force  every  worker  to  Join  a  lo- 
cal of  an  International  labor  union  as  it 
does  to  compel  every  employer-business- 
man to  Join  the  local  chamber  of  com- 
merce in  his  town. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  repeal  of 
■ection  14(b)  would  further  erode  the  al- 
ready restricted  authority  of  the  citizens 
of  the  States  to  legislate  according  to 
their  expressed  desires  In  this  field.  Not 
<mly  would  repeal  nullify  rlght-to-work 
laws  which  are  now  part  of  the  consti- 
tutional or  statutory  law  of  19  States, 
it  would  also  deprive  all  of  the  50  States 
of  their  regulatory  power  in  this  im- 


portant area  of  labor-management  rela- 
tions. 

Adoption  of  the  measure  to  repeal 
14(b)  would  mean  that  citizens  could  not 
legislate  specific  guarantees  of  economic 
and  political  freedom  in  the  constitutions 
or  labor  codes  of  their  States.  This 
vital  area  of  local  and  State  concern 
would  be  preempted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  could  be  relinquished  only 
by  a  subsequent  act  of  Congress. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  volim- 
tary  unionism  laws  preceded  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  Even  the  Wagner  Act 
clearly  did  not  prevent  States  from 
adopting  rlght-to-work  laws,  and  Indeed, 
some  of  them  did.  The  courts  have  re- 
peatedly upheld  the  constitutionality  of 
such  laws. 

Furthermore,  the  people  of  the  several 
States  now  have  the  power,  as  they 
should  have,  to  modify  or  repeal  any  ex- 
isting State  law  or  constitutional  provi- 
sion at  any  time.  As  noted,  Indiana  did 
just  that  earlier  this  year. 

The  fact  that  repeal  of  right-to-work 
laws  carried  in  Indiana  and  five  other 
States  over  the  years,  and  failed  in  Iowa 
and  Wyoming,  for  example,  reflects  hon- 
est differences  of  opinion  among  the 
States,  which  I  strongly  feel  should  be 
respected.  I  repeat,  the  people  of  any 
State  with  a  voluntary  unionism  law  can 
readily  bring  about  its  repeal  at  any  time 
they  may  desire.  This  remedy  is  al- 
ways available  to  the  ipeople. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  diversity 
rather  than  conformity  v.ith  respect  to 
State  laws  on  union  security  agreements. 
This  land  remains  a  collection  of  State 
and  regional  distinctions  which,  far 
from  weakening  the  Nation,  has  con- 
tributed and  does  still  contribute  much 
to  our  strength  and  progress. 

Repeal  of  section  14 fb)  would  infringe 
substantially  upon  the  remaining  sover- 
eignty of  the  50  States.  It  would  further 
accentuate  the  already  alarming  trend 
toward  bigness  of  business  and  govern- 
ment. In  which  the  larger  public  interest 
and  the  interest  of  the  individuaJ  worker 
are  subordinated  to  the  special  privilege 
of  the  minority. 

Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
is  not  itself  a  right-to-work  law.  It 
grants  an  entirely  different  right,  the 
right  of  the  voters  of  each  State  to  enact 
the  form  of  right- to- work  laws  they  de- 
sire. The  reservation  of  this  right  to  the 
people  of  each  State  is  in  keeping  with 
the  principles  of  federalism  set  forth  in 
our  Constitution  and  proven  by  the  pas- 
sage of  time.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  such  a  reservation  of  power  Is 
constitutional. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  worker's 
constitutional  right  to  freedom  of  tisso- 
ciatlon.  as  guaranteed  in  the  first  Eunend- 
ment,  would  be  placed  in  jeopardy  by 
repeaJ  of  section  14(b)  because  repeal 
would  permit  compulsion  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  voluntarism  in  the  matter  of 
membership  in  a  labor  union. 

I  quote  from  minority  views  the  com- 
mittee presented  in  Senate  Report  No. 
697,  dated  September  9.  1965: 

This  Nation  was  founded  by  men  and 
women   who  wanted    to   eeoap«  oompiilslon 


and  seek  opportunity.  The  maximum 
amount  of  Individual  liberty  conAlstent  with 
the  public  Interest  \s  guaranteed  In  our  Con- 
Etltutlon  and  exemplified  In  the  diversity  of 
American  life  and  the  multitude  of  volun- 
tary associations  In  our  society.  Repeal  of 
14(b)  would  arbitrarily  restrict  Individual 
freedom  In  the  most  basic  way;  namely,  by 
prescribing  conditions  of  emplojrment  for 
millions  of  Americans. 

Compulsion  In  the  trade  union  movement 
has  been  opposed  on  principle  by  some  of 
the  greatest  leaders  of  organized  labor,  such 
as  Samuel  Oompers,  as  well  as  by  the  fore- 
most Jurists  of  this  century.  One  of  the 
most  ardent  supporters  of  trade  unionism, 
the  late  Mr.  Justice  Brandels,  argued  force- 
fully against  compulsion.  Summing  up  his 
views  on  the  subject,  he  once  wrote: 

"It  Is  not  true  that  the  success  of  a  labor 
union  necessarily  means  a  perfect  monopoly 
The  union  In  order  to  attain  or  preserve  for 
Its  members  Industrial  liberty,  must  be  strong 
and  stable.  It  need  not  Include  every  mem- 
ber of  the  trade.  Indeed,  It  Is  desirable  for 
both  the  employer  and  the  union  that  it 
should  not.  Absolute  power  leads  to  excesses 
and  to  wealuiess;  neither  our  character 
nor  our  Intelligence  can  long  bear  the  strain 
of  unrestricted  power.  The  union  attains 
success  when  It  reaches  the  ideal  condition. 
and  the  Ideal  condition  for  a  union  Is  to  be 
strong  and  stable,  and  yet  to  have  In  the 
trade  outside  Its  own  ranlcs  an  appreciable 
ntunber  of  men  who  are  nonunlonlsts.  Such 
a  nucleus  of  luiorganlzed  labor  will  check 
oppression  by  the  union."  (Quoted  by  the 
late  Mr.  Justice  Pranltfurter  in  his  concur- 
ring opinion  In  American  Sash  <t  Door  Com- 
pany, 335  U.S.  538-659,  which  upheld  the 
constitutionality  of  Arizona's  rlght-to-work 
law). 

The  case  against  compulsion  also  was  put 
persuasively  In  recent  times  by  another  for- 
mer Supreme  Court  Justice,  Arthur  Goldberg, 
who  spoke  from  a  background  of  experience 
as  union  attorney  and  also  as  Secretary  o( 
Labor.  He  was  quoted  at  a  1962  meeting  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees  by  the  Washington  Dally  News  as 
follows : 

"In  your  own  organization  you  have  to 
win  acceptance  not  by  an  automatic  device 
which  brings  a  new  employee  into  your  or- 
ganization, but  by  your  own  conduct,  your 
own  action,  your  own  wisdom,  your  own  re- 
sponsibility, and  your  own  achievements." 

Repeal  of  the  section  14(b)  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  established  law  of  the 
land  as  set  forth  in  title  7  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  which  bans  discrimi- 
nation in  one's  employment  situation  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  religion,  national 
origin,  or  sex. 

The  Federal  Government,  after  setting 
up  these  safeguards,  should  not  permit 
discrimination  because  of  membership 
or  nonmembershlp  in  a  labor  organiza- 
tion. 

I  fear  that  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
would  open  the  door  to  discrimination  of 
the  worst  sort. 

The  attention  of  the  Nation  has  been 
focused  for  an  extended  period  on  the 
subject  of  civil  rights.  A  historic  and 
comprehensive  law  on  this  subject  was 
passed  last  year.  Congress  has  followed 
that  with  a  law  to  guarantee  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  every  qualified  citizen 
to  register  and  vote. 

Yet  the  adoption  of  the  measure  to 
repeal  14(b)  would  take  away  an  equally 
Important.  If  not  paramoimt,  right  of  aU 
Americans.    All  other  individual  liberties 
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and  civil  rights  long  cherished  by  the 
people  of  this  Nation  have  little  value 
if  a  person  can  be  forced  to  pay  money 
to  a  union  to  keep  a  job. 

I  submit  that  the  enactment  of  repeal 
legislation  would  place  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  position  of  switching  Its 
posture  from  one  of  antidiscrimination 
to  one  of  discrimination  against  the 
worker  in  his  employment  situation. 

As  has  been  noted,  union  leaders  have 
continually  made  reference  to  what  they 
call  "free  riders,"  a  term  aimed  at  those 
who  do  not  join.  Many  of  these  em- 
ployees, however,  remain  out  of  the  union 
for  a  number  of  reasons  other  than 
economic. 

In  those  States  that  do  not  have  right- 
to-work  laws,  many  workers  think  of 
themselves  as  being  "unwilling  passen- 
gers," especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  forced  into  imion  mem- 
bership under  union  security  contractual 
agreements. 

Tills  free-rider  argument  is  wholly  In- 
consistent because  the  unions  eagerly 
sought  and  pressured  for  the  privilege  to 
represent  all  employees  in  an  appropriate 
bargaining  unit,  regardless  of  the  wishes 
of  the  minority  employees. 

The  fallacy  of  the  free -rider  argument 
was  well  stated  by  Donald  Richberg  in 
his  book,  "Labor  Union  Monopoly."  Mr. 
Richberg  wrote: 

The  unions  took  away  by  law  the  right  and 
freedom  of  Individual  employees  to  contract 
(or  themselves — and  now  the  unions  demand 
that  nonmembers  be  compelled  to  pay  for 
having  their  freedom  of  contract  taken  away 
and  exercised  against  their  will.  The  non- 
member  is  not  a  free  rider;  he  Is  a  captive 
passenger. 

Of  all  the  attacks  on  right  to  work,  the 
free-rider  mytli  is  perhaps  the  most  com- 
mon and  misleading. 

It  charges  that  a  person  who  refuses 
to  join  a  union  is  taking  a  free  ride  at 
the  expense  of  his  fellow  workmen.  This 
claim  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
law  requires  a  union  to  represent  all 
employees  In  a  bargaining  unit — mem- 
bers or  not. 

But  this  is  the  way  the  unions  want 
it,  or  at  least  wanted  it  at  one  time. 
When  the  Wagner  Act  was  passed  In 
1935,  William  Green,  then  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in- 
sisted that  the  union  be  the  exclusive 
voice  for  all  employees. 

When  Congress  granted  urilons  the 
privilege  to  represent  employees  who  do 
not  want  or  think  they  needed  a  union, 
unions  then  demanded  compulsory  mem- 
bership to  obtain  dues  for  their  unwanted 
service- 

I  believe,  in  addition,  that  it  Is  unjusti- 
fied for  union  spokesmen  to  claim  that 
they  and  their  organizations  are  solely, 
or  even  primarily,  responsible  for  all  of 
the  benefits  wlilch  the  employees  whom 
they  may  represent  now  enjoy.  Today, 
most  employers  confer  many  such  bene- 
fits on  all  their  employees,  without  hav- 
ing bargained  with  the  union  involved. 

Employers  are  today  unilaterally  and 
voluntarily  granting  such  benefits  to 
their  employees.    It  is  primarily  due  to 


the  fact  that  times  have  changed  dras- 
tically In  the  past  30  years.  We  now 
enjoy  a  vibrant,  expanding  economy  in 
which  most  of  the  employees,  even  union 
members,  are  stockholders  of  the  com- 
pany or  employer  for  whom  they  work. 
Then,  too,  most  employers  today  are  far 
more  enlightened  and  realize  their  citi- 
zenship responsibilities  and  duties  to 
their  employees,  their  stockholders,  and 
the  public.  Certainly  unions  can  take 
some  of  the  credit  for  this  enlightened 
management  philosophy  of  modems  busi- 
ness, but  to  say  they  primarily  are  re- 
sponsible for  such  enlightenment  would 
probably  be  going  too  far. 

In  any  event,  the  rise  of  a  strong  mid- 
dle class  in  America,  our  present  high 
standard  of  living,  and  our  vibrant  mod- 
ern economy,  has  been  the  result  of 
many  factors,  not  just  one. 

Now  continuing  with  some  of  the  mi- 
nority remarks  previously  referred  to: 

Almost  every  proponent  witness  (for  re- 
peal of  14(b))  appearing  before  the  sub- 
committee stressed  the  argument  that  every 
employee's  wages  and  working  conditions 
are  fixed  by  union  contract  and  that  there- 
fore as  a  beneficiary  of  this  contract  he 
should  contribute  his  share  of  the  cost  of 
union  representation. 

The  argument  Ignores  the  fact  that  em- 
ployees in  a  competing  nonunion  plant  are 
frequently  better  paid.  It  assumes  that  the 
wages  and  fringe  benefits  of  the  worker  In 
the  union  plant  would  be  less  if  It  were  not 
for  union  negotiations.  Obviously  this  ap- 
plies only  to  the  less  skilled,  less  dexterious, 
or  less  diligent  members  of  any  working 
force,  for  an  employer  could  afford  to  pay 
more  to  the  more  competent  workers,  were 
it  not  for  the  union  goal  of  uniformity  In 
Job  rates.  Moreover,  almost  all  union  con- 
tracts have  seniority  provisions  which  re- 
quire the  newly  hired  to  be  laid  off  first  and 
the  older  to  be  rehired  first. 

Young  workers  or  newly  hired  workers  in 
industries  where  there  are  frequent  layoffs 
simply  do  not  benefit  by  union  representa- 
tion. 

Consider  also  the  fact  that  many  non- 
union employees  have  serious  doubts  wheth- 
er excessive  union  demands  are  in  their 
ultimate  best  interests,  particularly  when 
they  are  Involved  in  costly  long  strikes  over 
issues  where  they  do  not  stajid  to  gain.  For 
example,  where  the  issues  result  In  a  strike, 
the  employees  have  much  to  lose  and  little 
to  gain.  Employees  may  choose  not  to  Join 
for  many  reasons  apart  from  the  dues  re- 
quirement. 

In  fact,  39  million  of  56  million  workers 
In  nonagrlcultural  establishments  have  not 
Joined  unions  and  this  has  not  been  due  to 
a  lack  of  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  free-rider  argument  Is  basically  un- 
sound because  throughout  America  many 
voluntary  organizations  carry  on  meritorious 
work  which  benefits  many  persons  who  con- 
tribute neither  financial  nor  other  support. 
Fraternal  organizations,  churches,  civic  and 
political  organizations  are  examples.  Any 
organization  so  lacking  in  the  confidence  of 
its  members  that  it  can  only  exist  through 
the  protective  cloak  of  compulsion  rests  on 
such  insecure  foundations  that  It  may  need 
a  reappraisal  by  its  membership. 

If  a  union  ser^-es  the  persons  in  the  bar- 
gaining unit  it  represents  wisely  and  un- 
selfishly, it  will  have  no  difficulty  in  main- 
taining a  strong  and  nearly  universal  mem- 
bership. 

Turning  now  to  another  point,  many 
union  leaders  claim  that  rlght-to-work 


laws  weaken  and  destroy  unions  and  im- 
pede their  organizational  drives. 

The  evidence  does  not  support  this 
contention.  On  the  contrary,  the  record 
shows  that  organized  labor  has  grown  to 
the  point  where  some  17  million  of  our 
Nation's  nonagrlcultural  workers  are 
now  in  their  ranks. 

For  example,  from  1934  to  1951  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  prohibited  all  types 
of  compulsory  unionism.  Yet,  during 
those  years,  membership  in  13  railroad 
unions  tripled,  from  479,000  to  1,682,400, 
and  jurisdiction  weis  extended  to  cover, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  every  mile  of 
track  in  the  country.  Growth  of  union 
membership  in  right-to-work  States  has 
demonstrated  that  compulsoi-y  member- 
ship Is  not  necessary  for  the  continued 
good  health  of  labor  unions.  Collective 
bargaining  in  the  automobile  industry, 
the  airplane  industry,  and  many  other 
industries  has  proved  that  compulsory 
unionism  is  not  necessary  for  effective 
representation  of  employees. 

What  compulsory  unionism  does  do  is 
to  give  unwarranted  power  to  the  union 
professionals.  When  members  are  com- 
pelled to  join,  and  forced  to  contribute 
support  to  an  organization  under  the 
threat  of  loss  of  livelihood  if  they  do  not, 
the  purpose  of  the  association  has  been 
drastically  reversed. 

Moreover,  a  Library  of  Congress  pub- 
lication reports  that  union  membership 
went  up  hi  40  percent  of  the  right-to- 
work  States  in  the  period  from  1958  to 
1962.  In  the  same  period  membership 
Increased  In  only  30  percent  of  the  non- 
right-to-work  States.  Michigan,  which 
has  no  rlght-to-work  law,  has  been  ex- 
periencing a  rather  static  condition  with 
respect  to  union  growth;  on  the  other 
hand,  Arizona,  a  right-to-work  State, 
has  been  experiencing  a  steady  union 
growth. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1965,  for  exam- 
ple, the  unions  in  my  State  of  Texas,  a 
right-to-work  State,  won  43  of  56  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board-conducted 
representation  elections  for  a  win  figure 
of  76.8  percent  as  compared  with  a  win 
figure  of  approximately  60  percent  for 
the  2  previous  years  in  Texas,  and  some 
57  percent  over  the  enth-e  Nation.  Thus, 
if  anything,  the  unions  are  enjoying  an 
organizing  and  election-winning  streak 
in  Texas,  a  right-to-work  State.  Even 
so,  in  these  1965  Texas  elections,  40  per- 
cent cf  the  employees  who  voted  rejected 
the  union— a  total  of  2.336— and  60  per- 
cent, or  3,482  employees,  voted  for  the 
union. 

Nationwide,  union  leaders  and  the 
labor  press  generally  have  characterized 
section  14(b)  as  a  major  obstacle  to  their 
continued  progress.  Yet  there  are  no 
facts  anywhere  in  the  record  to  support 
this  contention. 

The  available  studies  and  information 
on  union  membership  present  an  under- 
standable mix(rd  growth  pattern.  Rapid 
technological  change  typified  by  automa- 
tion, new  patterns  within  old  industries 
and  competitive  market  conditions  are 
by  common  agreement  the  major  impedi- 
ments to  continued  union  membership 
growth  In  most  fields. 
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Some  unions  have  maintained  or  im- 
proved their  relative  position  since  sec- 
tion 14(b)  was  enacted,  while  others 
have  not. 

The  truth  Is  that  neither  unions  nor 
companies  they  bargain  with  have  any 
Inherent  right  to  grow  or  any  guarantee 
of  success  in  our  economic  system.  Both 
must  earn  their  way. 

Continuing  with  another  point,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  union's  claim  that 
right  to  woiic  impedes  economic  prog- 
ress, promotes  low  wages  and  substand- 
ard wortdng  conditions,  and  causes  mi- 
gration of  Industry,  is  not  supported  by 
the  facts  and  statistics. 

The  Bureau  of  lAbor  Statistics  of  the 
n.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  other  na- 
tionally recognized  reports  show  that,  in 
the  10-year  period  from  1953  to  1963. 
3  rlght-to-work  States  led  the  Nation  in 
the  rate  of  new  Jobs  created  in  business 
and  industry,  and  that  3  of  the  top  5 
and  7  of  the  top  10  States  in  the  Nation 
in  rate  of  gain  in  manufacturing  hourly 
wage  rates  were  rlght-to-work  States. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  based  his 
arguments  for  repeal  Of  section  14  ^b) 
on  philosophical  rather  than  economic 
grounds.  This  Is  understandable  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  proponents  of  repeal 
have  so  little  economic  ground  to  stand 
on.  The  same  statistics  used  for  years 
by  union  spokesmen  In  their  campaign 
to  discredit  right- to- work  laws  can  be 
turned  aroimd  and  used  with  even  more 
weight  to  support  retention  of  such  laws. 

For  example,  it  is  true  that  some 
Southern  States,  stung  by  the  after  ef- 
fects of  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruc- 
tion era,  and  only  recently  embarked 
upon  industrialization  programs,  have 
wage  scales  ranging  below  the  national 
average  because  of  the  relatively  large 
proportion  of  rural  and  farm  labor  in 
their  population.  But  it  Is  also  true  that 
In  the  seven  rlght-to-work  States  outside 
of  the  South,  earnings  of  production  and 
manufacturing  workers  surpass  the  na- 
tional average. 

Furthermore,  there  is  hardly  any  ac- 
cepted Index  of  economic  growth  in 
which  the  rate  of  gain  in  the  19  rlght- 
to-work  States  does  not  exceed  that  of 
the  remaining  States.  The  union  con- 
tention that  voluntary  unionism  laws 
tend  to  depress  wages  simply  Ignores  the 
facts. 

Texas,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  other 
Southern  and  rlght-to-work  States  have 
made  great  strides  in  recent  years  In 
attracting  new  indtistries  and  are  well 
above  the  national  average  in  this  respect 
since  World  War  n.  However,  some 
heavily  industrialized  and  unionized 
SUtes  in  the  East— West  Virginia,  Mas- 
sachiisetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  even  New 
York — have  fallen  below  the  national  av- 
,  erage  in  recent  years  and  have  even  been 
losing  businesses  and  employees  to  the 
South  and  Southwest — virtually  all  being 
rlght-to-work  States.  The  high  cost  to 
management  due  to  the  high  cost  of  un- 
ions-strikes, other  work  stoppages,  boy- 
cotts, and  so  forth — is  one  reason  for  this 
shift  away  from  the  solid  non-rlght-to- 
work  area  of  our  Nation. 

The  economy  of  Texas  has  fared  ex- 
tremely well  In  recent  years,  under  our 


right-to-work  law,  as  compared  to  non- 
rlght-to-work  States. 

The  following  statistics  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  and  the  Bureau  of  Business 
Research  of  the  University  of  Texas,  bear 
out  this  point: 

(In  percent) 


Rate  of  Increase 

Texas 

Non- 

right-to- 

work 

States 

.N'onagilcultural  employees 
1953^fi3  

20.8 
14.3 

9.7 

82.6 
«4.1 
34.8 
69,9 
50.9 

23.8 
19.5 

8.5 

167.3 

40.2 

9.0 

New  manufacturing  Jobs  1953-63. . 

Praiuctiou  workers  1853-63 

Value  mi'led  t'j-  manulacturlng 
la-is-fii.             

—  ?.« 
-14.1 

41.5 

Per?oii!il  iiipome  1953-63  . 

fiO  2 

Populiitioii  1950  54 

Bank  fleiMjsits  Ift'a  '4  ... 

■2fi,  2 
'\3.  .'i 

.Motor  vehicle  regi.«trntlon  1963-63  . 
Animal  rt>t.iil  trade  pii.vroU  1954- 

5?S 
Retail  trade  sules  i«54-58 ."..'. 

44.3 

17.5 
16.7 

Xiinil»T  o(  retail  trade  establlsh- 
nient,<i  19,M-.i.* 

3  4 

Value  of  life  insurance  In  force 
ig.'iS-^a 

132.0 

Numlier  of  Insurance  policies  In 
force  1953-63 

26.8 

Thus,  Texas  has  gained  a  great  deal 
under  its  present  system  permitting  free- 
dom of  choice  about  union  membership. 
Both  labor  and  management  have  bene- 
fited as  the  economy  of  Texas  has  ex- 
panded at  a  greater  rate  than  the 
average  of  non-right-to-work  States. 
And  this  has  happened  in  an  atmosphere 
of  relative  labor-management  harmony 
because  there  have  been  many  fewer 
walkouts,  strikes,  and  other  work  stop- 
pages in  Texas  than  in  non-right-to- 
work  States. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  key  areas 
in  which  all  of  the  right-to-work  States 
outstrip  all  of  the  non-right-to-work 
States.  The  following  statistics  bear  out 
my  point; 

(In  percetit] 


Per  capita  personal  income  1953-^. 

Average  »n>I(1v  eiimla!:>i  of  pro- 
duction workers  1<»5.t-65 

Capital  expendlturps  l«.53-«2 

Hourly  enmlngn  by  manufactur- 
ing workers  195.V63 


46.8 
37.1 

46.7 


418 
27.2 

41.6 


The  following  statistics  were  obtained 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
and  reflect  in  detail  the  rate  of  increase 
of  economic  growth  In  right-to-work 
States  versus  non-right-to-work  States, 
and  also  give  the  national  average  for 
each  category.  In  brief,  they  show  that 
In  every  single  category,  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  economic  growth  for  the  right- 
to- work  States  has  been  greater  during 
tile  past  10  to  12  years  than  that  of  either 
the  non-right-to-work  States  or  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  In  fact,  in  every 
single  category,  the  rlght-to-work  States 
ranked  first,  the  Nation  as  a  whole  was 
second,  and  the  non-right-to-work  States 
were  always  last.  Again,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  statistics  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  statistics 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Economic  Progress  in  Right -To-Work 
States 

The  19  States »  where  rlght-to-work  lawB 
g:iiarantee  Individual  freedom  for  wage  earn- 
era  lead  the  Nation  In  rate  of  economic 
growth.  Data  for  thla  economic  comparison 
were  obtained  primarily  from  the  UJ3.  De- 
partment of  lAbor  and  the  VS.  Department 
of  Commerce : 

Percentage  rate  of  increase 
Nonagrlcultural  employees  (1953-63): 

Rlght-to-work   States 23.3 

Non-rlght-to-work  States 9.0 

National    average 12.6 

(The  top  three  States  In  the  Nation  in 
rate  of  new  Jobs  created  by  Industry  are 
rlght-to-work  States:  (1)  Nevada,  (2)  Ari- 
zona, (3)  Florida.) 

Source  of  data:  Department  of  Labor,  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics. 

New  manufacturing  jobs  (1953-63)  : 

Rlght-to-work   States 12.8 

Non-rlght-to-work   States -7.6 

National  average -3.3 

Source  of  data:  Department  of  Labor,  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics. 

Production  workers  (1953-63)  : 

Rlght-to-work   States 3.9 

National    average -10.2 

Non-rlght-to-work   States -14.1 

Source  of  data:  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Capital  expenditures  (1953-62)  : 

Rlght-to-work   States 37.1 

Non-rlght-to-work   States 27.2 

National    average 29.8 

Source  of  data:  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Per  capita  personal  Income  ( 1953-63)  : 

Rlght-to-work  States 43.7 

Non-rlght-to-work  States 35.4 

National   average 37.0 

Source  of  data:  Department  of  Commerce, 
Office  of  Business  Economics. 

Personal  Income  (1953-63): 

Rlght-to-work  Stetes 70.3 

Non-rlght-to-work  States 60.2 

National   average 62.7 

Source  of  data:  Department  of  Commerce, 
Office  of  Business  Economics. 

Hourly  earnings  by  manufacturing  workers 
(1953-63) : 

Rlght-to-work  States 46.7 

Non-rlght-to-work  States 41.5 

National   average 43.7 

Source  of  data:  Department  of  Labor,  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics. 

Value  added  by  manufacturing  (1953- 
63)  : 

Rlght-to-work  States 73.3 

Non-rlght-to-work  States 41.5 

National   average 47  5 

Source  of  data:  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Censtis. 

Population  (1950-64): 

Rlght-to-work  States 27.4 

Non-rlght-to-work  States 26.2 

National   average 26  6 

Source  of  data:  Department  of  Commerce. 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 


'  Wyoming,  which  became  a  rlght-to-work 
State  In  1963.  Is  not  included  In  these  figures 
because  of  the  time  period  Involved. 
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Percentage  rate  of  increase — Continued  A  number  of  freedom-to-work  advo-  Courage  «uid  support  small  business  In 

Average  weekly  earnings  of  production  work-  cates    feel    very    strongly    that    forced  this  country,  as  its  mtijor  Impact  would 

ers  (1955-65) :  union  membership  means  more  tax  free  fall  on  medium-  and  small-sized  com- 

Right-to-work  States '40.8  union  dues  money  will  be  available  to  the  panics  which  could  not  possibly  with- 

Non-right-to-work  States 42.8  union  for  political  and  Other  purposes.  stand  the  assault  cf  such  organized  power 

National  average 44.3  -pj^jg  ^^.Quld  mean  of  course  that  some  in  a  demand  for  a  union  shop  and  com- 

■'  6  of  the  15  States  with  the  highest  average  union  members  would  be  forced  to  con-  pulsory  membership, 

weekly  earnings  for  production  workers  are  tribute  to  campaigns  of  candidates  with  Freedom  to  work  opponents  have  from 

rlght-to-work  States.  whom  they  were  in  disagreement  and  time  to  time  advanced  the  argument  that 

Source  of  data:  Department  of  Labor,  Bu-  causes  contrary  to  their  beliefs.  the  union  shop  promotes   labor   peace. 

reau  of  Labor  sutistics — Employment  and  Thus,  all  of  the  reasons  for  an  em-  This  is  not  confirmed  by  the  record. 

Earnings,  1955  and  March  1965  volumes.  ployee's  choice  not  to  join  a  union  are  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S. 

Bank  deposits  (1953-64) :  ^^^  based  on  a  desire  to  avoid  dues  and  Department  of  Labor,  reports,  for  exam- 

Right-to-work  states-l 69.4  assessments.    Some  of  the  other  reasons  pie,  that  in  1963  in  States  without  right- 

Non-right-to-work  States 63.5  might  be  listed  as:    confidence  in  the  to-work  laws,  nearly  twice  as  much  time 

National  average 64.6  leadership  of  management;  objections  to  was  lost  through  work  stoppages  due  to 

source  of  data:  Department  of  the  Treas-  '^^  union  leadership;  objections  to  the  strike  action  as  in  rlght-to-work  States, 

ury  umon  policies;   objections  due  to  con-  Right-to-work  States  lost  only  0.09  per- 

science;    objections   based   on   religion;  cent  of  working  time  as  compared  with 

Motor  vehicle  registrations  (1953-63) :  objections  to  the  union  in  principle.  0.14      percent      in      non-right-to-work 

Rlght-to-work  States      53.0  ^  addition,  the  assumptions  that  all  states. 

Nationli  averlgl          ^                     470  ^^°^   leadership    and    activities    have  ii^  response  last  fall  to  this  argument, 

%^       ^       ^    ,  ^  been  good  in  the  past  or  will  be  beneficial  two  of  our  distinguished  colleagues  who 

source  of  data:  Department  of  Commerce,  in  the  future  for  the  rank-and-file  mem-  are  members  of  the  Labor  and  Public 

Bureau  or  i-uDiic  Koaas.  j^gj-g^  ^nd  that  al'.  employees  or  the  gen-  Welfare  Committee  had  this  to  say: 

Annual  retail  trade  payroll  (1954-58) :  eral  public  will  benefit  at  all  times  from  ^  ^as  been  suggested  that  repeal  of  sec- 

Rlght-to-work  States 23.5  the  efforts  of  their  union,  do  not  always  tlon    I4(b)    would   contribute   to    increased 

Non-rlght-to-work  States 17.5  hold  up  under  scrutiny.     This  point  is  stability    and    peace    In    labor-management 

National  average 18.9  refiected  in  the  McClellan  committee  re-  relations  •   •   •. 

Source  of  data:  Department  of  Commerce,  port  that  documents  many  examples  of  The  truth  Is  that  repeal  of  14(b)   would 

Bureau  of  the  Census.  corruption,  racketeering,    and  abuse   of  Inevltebly  lead  to  heightened  tensions  and 

p^t.ii  tr^rtP  .,aif.«  nq.^4--;B^-  power  by  unlon  officlals.  conflict  throughout  the  land   as  Individual 

Retail  traae  saies  (iso^tjb).  rnnsidprine-  another  noint    fhp  iininnc;  employers  and  employees  struggled  to  resist 

Rlght-to-work  States 20.3  ConsiOering  anotner  pomt.  tne  unions  coercion   by  powerful   unions.     Repealing   a 

Non-rlght-to-work  States 16.7  contend  that  right  to  work  is  a  misnomer  j^^,  stronglv  supported  bv  a  clear  majority  of 

National   average 17.6  in  that  it   does  not  guarantee   employ-  the  American   people  would  create  discord. 

Source  of  data:  Department  of  Commerce,  '"^^|':                u     *           u    <.         •                      ^  not  stability. 

Bureau  of  the  Census.  This  may  be  true,  but  unions  cannot  Organized     labor,     representing     approxl- 

guarantee  employment,  either.    Produc-  mately  one-flfth  of  our  work  force,  has  ex- 
Retail  trade  establishments                      With  tlvity  and  capital  investment  in  an  at-  Pended  millions  of  dollars  In  a  propaganda 
( 1954-58)  :                              Total     payroll  mosphere  of  voluntarism  create  the  most  ^^^^nipaign  to  create  a  simulated  demand  for 

Rlght-to-work  States 6.9               9.9  dvnamlf- emnlnvment  nnnnrtiinitlp-;     Rp-  repeal  of  14(b) .     Yet  the  evidence  unqties- 

Non-rlght.-to-work  States...  2.6              3.4  a>namic  employment  opportunities,    ae-  tion^blv    shows    a    strong    majorltv    of    the 

National   average 3.7              5.1  strictions    whether  by  labor  or  Govern-  American  people  want  14(b)  retained 

,  ,  ,^     _,       ,.„,.,  ^„ ment  policy,  cause  the  employment  op- 

Bti^eTuoftheCe^nsus''  portunlties  to  go  elsewhere.  Congress  has  a  solemn  obligation  to 

In  my  opinion,  repeal  of  section  14(b)  consider  the  views  of  the  citizens  who 

Value  of  life  Insurance  In  force  (1953-  would   have   a   most   adverse   effect   on  elect  its  Members.    Representative  gov- 

^^  •  small  independent  businesses.  ernment  means  what  it  says — or  at  least 

Rlght-to-work  States        167.0  Unions  represent  only  about  17  million  it  should.    And  in  the  case  of  this  par- 

N^t^^nfi  Ive^^e               1^0  workers  in  the  United  States.    By  con-  ticular  bUl,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 

,  ^  .     T   "Zl'V'Jr'iyV"  trast,  more  than  53  million  workers  do  a  substantial  majority  of  the  American 

LlfeTsur°ance  Fact"Boo"k               ^^""^^^^^^  not  belong  to  any  union.  People  oppose  it. 

Many  of  these  nonunion  workers  are  Recent    national    polls    by     Samuel 
Number  of  life  insurance  policies  In  employed  by  the  millions  of  small  busi-  Lubell,  Louis  Harris,  and  Opinion  Re- 
force  ( 1953-63 ) :  ^ggg  enterprises  which  are  such  an  inte-  search  Corp.— three  of  the  most  repu- 

Right-to-work  states      39.2  ^^.^i  ^^^^  ^j  jj^g  Nation's  economic  and  table  organizations  In  the  field— show 

Nauonli  avtrlee                "'    30  5  Commercial  Structure.       They  are  the  that  upward  of  two-thirds  of  the  voters 

Q^          ,^  *     t'V.IT'Vtw't"'"       '  ones  who  would  be  hit  hardest  by  repeal  oppose  compulsory  unionism.    The  dal- 
Source  of  date:  instltuteof  Lifelnsurance,       „,  „„^4., l^/V,.                                     "      J        *^  l„r.  T^/^11   «f    T,,»,/»H;     IQCK    c,,,,„«^«^   ♦».,)«. 

Life  Insurance  Pact  Book  of  section  14(b).  lup  poll  Of  June  15,  1965.  supported  this 

Large  corporations  in  basic  industries  conclusion  and  also  disclosed  that  a  ma- 

TiME  LOST  THROUGH  STRIKES  g^n  mcct  a  powerful  union  at  the  bar-  Jority  of  the  public  believes  unions  al- 

in    states    without    rlght-to-work    laws,  gaining  table  with  at  least  some  degree  ready  have  too  much  power. 

nearly  twice  as  much  time  Is  lost  through  qj  equaUty.    This  is  not  true  for  the  in-  It  said: 

r^rS-'^-worlc^^utef 'Ve"f°olloX  ^l^P^f^^^t  smaU  employer,  who  may  be  it  is  significant  to  note  that  42  percent  of 

figures  are  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statll^  starting  a  new  enterprise  or  struggling  union  members  themselves  agreed. 

tics-  to   survive  on   a   thin  profit  meirgin   in  Augmenting  these  widely  known  national 

Man-days   Idle  during  work   stoppages-  Competitive  fields.  ^«L"^  T""^  selective  State  polL.  which 

1963  (as  percent  of  working  time):  It  is  this  small  employer— and  there  ^^^^^  ^l^}^  public   sentiment.    Editorial 

Rlght-to-work  States . 0.09  are  approximately  4  million  of  them-  °S^^  ill^f,^*''°j;'J'il"  ^''° '' !!^''^^ 

Non-nght-to-work  States 0.14  who  can  be  ir^parably  harmed  by  pow-  ^Jg  re?Sn"'ptbllLtl'^  as^he  New 

Mr.    TOWER.      Mr.    President,    some  ^""  ,  ""^°"   officials.     Jhere   are   many  York  Times  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  agree 

opponents  of  right  to  work  would  have  I?*"  contractors  in  the  right-to-work  that  I4(b)   should  remain  the  law  of  the 

peoDle  believe  fJiat  t>ovprtv  !<;  wirfp«;nrpaH  States,  for  example,  who  operate  an  open  land. 

iVtpv.!  o^H  7vfA^               widespread  ^^^^    ^^^   jj^^^   ^g^^.^   ^   opportunity  By  all  accepted  techniques  of  measuring 

w  f      w  u?  .  .V.        ^      7^^^  ^"""^^  both  for  apprentices  to  learn  a  trade  and  P"''"^  °P^i°°-  i°ci"d»ng  a  heavy  volume  of 

lag  lar  behind  the  national  average  be-  for  skilled  to  work      They  would  soon  constituent  correspondence,  there  is  a  dls- 

cause   of   the   existence    of   the   Texas  be  eliminated  if  section  14(b)  is  wnpalpri  ""*^*  nauonai  consensus  against  repeal  of 

under  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  right  to  work  would  directly  contradict  evidence  put  forth  to  justify  overriding  the 

^'^''-  long  established  Federal  policy  to  en*  clearly    expressed    will    of    a    majority    of 
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Ajnarteant  on  the  taaue.  Repeal  of  14(b) 
wotUd  be  an  obTloua  and  fla^^mt  dlaregard 
at  tbe  wUl  of  tb«  people. 

Union  leaders  have  argued  that  If  the 
majority  of  the  employees  in  a  bargain- 
ing iinlt  want  a  union,  then  all  should 
be  required  to  Join. 

In  answer  to  such  argument,  we  must 
remember  that  the  union  Is  not  an  arm 
of  the  government.  It  Is  a  voluntary 
private  organization  like  the  PTA. 
church,  and  fraternal  organizations. 

Opponents  of  freedom  to  work  argue 
that  the  majority  of  the  workers  in  a 
plant  or  shop  should  determine  whether 
all  of  the  employees  there  will  join  the 
union  and  pay  dues  and  assessments  to 
it.  True,  majority  'iLe  is  a  fundamental 
of  our  democratic  system.  However,  we 
have  an  equally  basic  belief — the  protec- 
tion of  minority  rights. 

No  majority,  whether  it  be  a  slim  50.1 
percent  or  a  whopping  99.9  percent. 
should  t>e  able  to  compel  the  minority 
to  Join  or  support  a  private  organiza- 
tion— a  church,  a  club,  a  political  party, 
or  a  union. 

This  union  argument  completely  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  minorities  in  our  sys- 
tem of  government  have  rights  which 
cannot  be  bargained  away  by  majorities. 
Moreover,  the  record  discloses  many  in- 
stances where  unions  have  acquired  ex- 
clusive bargaining  status  without  any 
election  whatsoever.  Nor  for  that  mat- 
ter Is  the  question  of  a  union  shop  de- 
mand always  put  to  the  union  member- 
ship for  a  vote. 

In  talking  about  majority  rule,  union 
spokesmen  erroneously  assume  there  is 
no  difference  between  public  government 
and  private  labor  organizations,  so  far 
as  power  over  the  Individual  is  con- 
cerned. Sovereign  rights  cannot  be 
claimed  by  a  labor  union  or  any  other 
private  orgcuilzation. 

If  a  minority  of  employees  does  not 
wiuit  to  be  unionized,  no  democratic 
principle  will  support  action  which  com- 
pels that  minority  to  Join  the  union  of  a 
majority.  Moreover,  sdthough  a  prop- 
erly constituted  government  may  take 
some  rights  from  an  individual  under  the 
principle  of  majority  rule,  even  in  this 
case  there  are  certain  basic  rights  which 
cannot  be  taken  from  him. 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson  eloquently  ex- 
pressed this  when  he  stated: 

Tbe  very  pvirpoae  of  a  bill  of  rights  was  to 
withdraw  certain  subjecta  from  the  vlclsal- 
tudes  of  political  controveiay  to  place  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  majorities  and  officials 
and  to  ertabllsh  them  aa  legal  principles  to 
be  applied  by  the  courts  One's  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  property,  to  free  sjaeech.  a  free 
preaa,  freedom  of  worship  and  assembly,  and 
otb«r  fundamental  rights  may  not  be  sub- 
nrJtted  to  votes:  they  depend  on  the  outcome 
of  no  elections.  (Speaking  for  the  majority 
In  West  Virginia  State  Board  of  Edxication  v. 
Bamette,  310  tJ.S.  1187) . 

I  cannot  agree  that  a  great  national 
purpose  would  be  served  by  requiring 
American  worklngmen  to  join  unions 
even  if  the  majority  wills  it.  In  the  case 
of  the  Gtovernment  a  majority  decision 
may  decide  issues.  It  should  never  de- 
cide Just  who  shall  Join  a  private  asso- 
ciation. 


It  is  believed  by  many  of  those  favor- 
ing freedom  to  work  that  organized  la- 
bor's real  objective  Is  the  closed  shop. 

This  form  of  union  security,  made 
illegal  by  section  8(a)  i3)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  requires  a  prospective  em- 
ployee to  be  a  member  of  the  union  be- 
fore he  may  be  hired.  When  this  ar- 
rangement is  accompanied  by  the  closed 
union — a  union  which  dr^es  not  admit 
new  members — the  power  of  the  unions 
can  become  somewhat  o  erwhelming. 

A  spokesman  testifying  for  the  AFL- 
CIO  during  the  Senate  committee  hear- 
ings, said : 

A  cloeed  shop — and  an  open  union — is 
from  our  point  of  view  a  more  desirable  situa- 
tion. The  union  shop  permitted  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  Is  not  Ideal  from  our  standpoint, 
but  rather,  as  wa.-,  well  understood  at  the 
time.  Is  Itself  a  compromise. 

The  union  campaign  for  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b»  started  with  the  passage  of 
Taft-Hartley,  grew  upon  failure  to  repeal 
this  law  in  1949,  and  continued  full  ahead 
after  the  last  national  elections  when 
union  leaders  claimed  that  they  then  had 
a  suflQcient  number  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  both  houses  to  obtain  repeal. 

FYeedom  to  work  proponents  feel,  gen- 
erally I  believe,  that  labor  unions  have 
already  been  granted  sufficient  special 
privileges  by  Congress,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  and  the  courts, 
and  do  not  deserve  additional  special 
privilege. 

Congress,  by  law,  and  the  courts  by  up- 
holding many  decisions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  have  already 
granted  many  special  privileges  to  pri- 
vate labor  organizations  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  in  1935.  Many  of  these  advantages 
conferred  upon  trade  unionism  by  law 
are  not  enjoyed  by  any  other  private 
institutions  or  economic  Interests  in  our 
society.    For  example : 

Unions  are  largely  exempt  from  appli- 
cation of  the  antitiTist  laws. 

They  are  immune,  in  most  Instances, 
from  the  Issuance  of  Federal  court  in- 
junctions. 

They  can  compel  employees  in  31 
States  to  pay  dues  to  the  union  In  order 
to  hold  their  jobs. 

They  can — and  certainly  do — use 
funds  which  their  members  have  been 
compelled  to  contribute  as  a  condition  of 
employment,  to  finance  political  cam- 
paigns opposed  by  some  of  their  mem- 
bership. 

Some  un'ons  for  many  years  have 
practiced  racial  discrimination  in  deter- 
mining who  shall  be  allowed  to  join. 

They  have  the  exclusive  right  to  «M:t 
as  collective-bargaining  agents  even  for 
those  employees  who  do  not  want  to  be 
represented  by  the  union. 

Added  to  this  list  are  a  growing  num- 
ber of  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
decisions  which  have  vastly  increased  the 
scope  and  power  of  union  authority.  For 
example: 

In  the  Wisconsin  Motors  case  the 
Board  specifically  upheld  the  right  of  a 
union  to  fine  members  for  exceeding  un- 
ion-Imposed production  quotas. 

In  the  Allls-Chalmers  Manufacturing 
Co.  case,  the  Board  held  that  a  union 


member  could  be  fined  and  threatened 
with  legal  action  to  collect  the  fine  if  he 
exercised  his  right  not  to  respect  a  picket 
line. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Board  held  that 
£in  employer  who  moved  his  apparel- 
manufacturing  company  from  New  York 
to  Florida  must  bargain  with  the  union 
in  Florida,  even  though  the  union  can- 
not prove  it  represents  a  majority  of  the 
workers  in  the  new  location. 

F\irthermore,  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  particularly  since  1962,  has 
tremendously  Increased  the  scope  and 
numbers  of  mandatory  bargaining  sub- 
jects which,  under  section  8(a)  (5)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  manage- 
ment must  negotiate  with  the  union  at  a 
particular  plant  or  shop  before  any  ac- 
tion at  all  can  be  taken.  Thus,  in  many 
cases,  what  used  to  be  purely  managerial 
decisions  now  must  be  bargained  with 
the  union. 

Aside  from  this  tendency  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  to  regard 
itself  as  an  advocate  of  the  unions  In- 
stead of  as  an  impartial  administrator  of 
the  law,  many  large  unions  over  the  years 
have  not  demonstrated  the  responsibility 
that  should  accompany  the  extraordi- 
nary privilege  they  have. 

Consider  the  staggering  loss  to  the 
economy  from  industrywide  strikes  in 
which  the  public  interest  was  not  repre- 
sented at  the  bargaining  table.  Consider 
the  unreasoning  opposition  of  many 
union  officials  to  the  technological 
change  which  is  necessary  for  survival 
In  a  competitive  market.  And,  finally, 
consider  the  violence  and  corruption  dis- 
closed by  work  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  in  recent 
years. 

Given  this  record,  it  Is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  the  granting  of  additional 
coercive  power  would  result  In  more  re- 
sponsible citizenship  by  unions. 

Another  argument  advanced  by  right- 
to-work  opponents  Is  that  of  so-called 
uniformity. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz  and  labor 
union  spokesmen  have  stated  that  since 
all  other  provisions  of  the  Federal  labor 
laws  apply  uniformly  in  the  States,  ac- 
cordingly, a  uniform  national  policy 
should  be  adopted  In  the  area  of  union 
security. 

Even  Eissumlng  for  purposes  of  debate 
that  there  is  virtue  In  uniformity,  this 
argument  does  not  stand  up  under  in- 
vestigation. The  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  State  boards  may  enjoin 
quickie  or  Intermittent  strikes,  can  reg- 
ulate the  conduct  of  strikers  on  picket 
lines,  and  that  State  courts  may  enter- 
tain suits  for  breach  of  collective  agree- 
ments. 

Section  14 fc)  of  the  present  law  per- 
mits the  States  to  assume  jurisdiction 
over  labor  disputes  even  in  industries 
affecting  Interstate  commerce  If  the 
Board  has  relinquished  jurisdiction. 

Section  18  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  allows  the  States  to  Impose  higher 
wages  or  shorter  workweeks  than  are 
prescribed  by  that  act. 

Section  603(a)  of  the  Landrum-GrifSn 
Act  preserves  State  laws  regulating  the 
actions  of  union  officials  and  the  reme- 
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dies  available  thereunder  to  Individual 

members. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  gives  wide 
latitude  to  the  States  to  legislate  in  the 
area  of  racial  or  religious  discrimination 
In  the  field  of  employment. 

Even  in  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  union  security  is  not  applied  alike  to 
all  employees.  A  special  rule  applicable 
only  to  the  construction  industry  is  writ- 
ten into  section  8(f)  of  the  act.  The  act 
similarly  abandons  xmiformity  in  section 
8(e>  which  writes  in  special  rules  regard- 
ing "hot  cargo"  arguments  applicable  to 
both  the  construction  and  garment  in- 
dustries. Since  the  garment  industry 
centers  largely  in  New  York,  it  follows 
that  here  is  an  exception  which  is  prin- 
cipally applicable  in  just  one  metropoli- 
tan area  of  one  State. 

Workmen's  compensation  and  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  vary 
from  State  to  State.  The  States  also 
have  varied  laws  about  Injimctlons  in 
labor  disputes,  about  payment  of  wages, 
about  employment  of  minors  and  fe- 
males, and  many  other  matters  that 
affect  the  employer-employee  relation- 
ship. 

Turning  to  another  point,  union 
spokesmen  repeatedly  make  the  mislead- 
ing claim  that  soon  after  the  passage  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act — the  period  from 
1947  to  1951 — when  secret  ballot  elec- 
tions were  a  condition  precedent  to  a 
union  shop  agreement,  the  workers  dem- 
onstrated that  they  were  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  the  union  shop. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz  has  said  that 
"over  97  percent  of  the  46,146  elections 
which  were  conducted  went  in  favor  of 
the  union  shop,  and  91  percent  of  the 
almost  6  million  employee  votes  cast  in 
these  elections  were  in  favor  of  the  union 
shop."  To  the  Secretary,  these  figures 
demonstrate  that  the  American  working- 
men  overwhelmingly  favor  the  union 
shop. 

The  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole  story 
by  any  means.  Only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  establishments  in  this  country 
which  now  have  compulsory  membership 
provisions  in  contracts  were  ever  the  sub- 
ject of  these  popular  referendums. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  because 
such  polls  were  taken  only  upon  the  peti- 
tions of  labor  organizations,  the  union 
officials  rarely  picked  any  establishment 
where  they  were  not  sure  to  win.  In 
cases  where  the  Board  has  entertained 
deauthorization  petitions  from  dissident 
employees — and/  it  takes  a  30 -percent 
showing  to  file — the  results  of  such  bal- 
loting indicate  a  dlslUusioiunent  with 
compulsory  unionism.  Of  the  34  refer- 
endums conducted  in  1964,  67  percent 
resulted  in  a  majority  vote  for  revoca- 
tion of  the  union  shop.  In  1963  unions 
lost  71  percent  of  such  elections. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  deauthor- 
ization proceedings  have  every  force 
working  against  them.  Employees  can- 
not campaign  for  deauthorization  In  the 
shop  or  plant.  They  can  hardly  cam- 
paign at  the  union  hall.  The  employer 
cannot  assist  or  even  suggest  such  with- 
out being  guilty  of  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice. Advocates  of  deauthorization  can, 
in  some  cases,  expect  threats  smd  abuse 
and  future  retaliatory  action  frc«n  the 


union.  Their  employers,  fearing  union 
pressures,  may  be  expected  to  make  every 
effort  to  discourage  deauthorization  cam- 
paigns. 

The  measure  to  repeal  14(b)  should  be 
defeated  because  it  is  wrong  in  principle 
and  cannot  be  justified  by  the  facts.  It 
would  not  meet  any  demonstrated  na- 
tional need;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more 
the  product  of  a  long,  expensive  cam- 
paign by  organized  labor  to  gain  eco- 
nomic and  political  power  through  the 
force  of  Federal  law.  This  proposed 
legislation  would,  if  enacted: 

First.  Compel  American  working  men 
and  women  to  join  unions,  or  to  pay 
money  to  unions  against  their  will  and 
beliefs. 

Second.  Compel  workers  to  Join  even 
in  many  instances  where  a  majority  in- 
volved do  not  desire  union  security 
clauses  in  their  contract  or,  In  fact,  do 
not  even  desire  union  representation. 

Third.  Lessen  the  Initiative  of  union 
leaders  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  em- 
ployees in  the  19  States  having  right-to- 
work  laws. 

Fourth.  Make  national  policy  a  prin- 
ciple contrary  to  that  of  other  leading 
democratic  countries,  including  Austria, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Prance,  Holland, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  West 
Germany,  in  each  of  which  compulsory 
unionism  is  prohibited  by  constitutions, 
laws,  or  judicial  decisions. 

Fifth.  Provide  organized  labor  witn 
the  additional  economic  and  political 
power  to  secure  its  real  objective — aboli- 
tion of  the  ban  on  the  closed  shop. 

Sixth.  Result  in  a  tremendous  increase 
in  strikes,  picketing,  and  violence  in  the 
19  States  which  now  have  right-to-work 
laws. 

Seventh.  Deprive  50  States  of  their 
traditional  and  historic  American  right 
to  prohibit  all  forms  of  compulsory 
unionism. 

Eighth.  Adversely  affect  the  interests 
of  small  business. 

As  indicated  previously,  there  are 
many  other  compelling  arguments 
against  this  bill.  Considered  together, 
they  present  an  overwhelming  case  for 
retention  of  section  14(b)  in  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  general  spirit  of  the  original  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  was  to  pro- 
tect employees  in  their  right  to  associate 
for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining. 
The  Taft-Hartley  Act  corrected  some  of 
the  deficiencies  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  but  the  underlying  theme 
of  both  acts  was  to  provide  employees 
with  a  representative  of  their  own 
choosing.  Both  acts  guaranteed  that 
right  and  contained  additional  prohibi- 
tions designed  to  effect  that  result. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act,  for  instance, 
declares  in  its  policy  statement  that 
workers  should  have  the  right  to  select 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing. 
Section  7.  the  heart  of  the  act,  guaran- 
tees the  right  to  engage  in  union  activity: 
section  8(a)(1)  forbids  an  employer  to 
Interfere  with,  restrain  or  coerce  em- 
ployees in  the  exercise  of  this  right. 
Section  8(a)  (2)  forbids  £ui  employer  to 
contribute  financial  or  other  support  to 


a  labor  organization.  Section  8(a)(3) 
forbids  an  employer  to  discriminate  in 
employment  so  as  lo  encourage  or  dis- 
courage membership  in  a  labor  union. 
All  of  these  provisions  are  designed  to 
protect  the  individual  in  his  freedom  of 
association  without  coercion  from  his 
employer. 

In  the  final  analysis,  therefore,  regard- 
less of  what  labor  officials  want,  or  what 
management  representatives  want,  the 
interests  that  must  be  considered  para- 
mount are  the  interests  of  employees  and 
the  public. 

Many  believe  that  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  to  have  a  strong  organized  labor 
movement.  I  certainly  do.  However, 
the  end  does  not  justify  the  means,  and 
a  desire  for  a  strong  orgar^lzed  labor 
movement  does  not  justify  building  the 
labor  movement  by  compulsory  member- 
ship. It  is  doubtful  whether  a  truly 
strong  organization  can  be  built  on  com- 
pulsion. Organizations  are  made  good 
and  kept  good  by  vigilance  and  effective 
strength  on  the  part  of  the  membership. 
Compulsory  support  undercuts  the 
strength  of  the  membership  by  eliminat- 
ing the  most  effective  way  of  controlling 
the  organization — the  free  right  to  with- 
hold or  withdraw  support  from  the  or- 
ganization when  it  acts  against  the  best 
interests  of,  or  contrary  to,  the  wishes  of 
the  membership. 

The  fact  that  a  member  has  a  free 
right  to  withhold  support,  whether  he 
exercises  this  right  or  not,  insures  that 
ultimate  control  remains  in  the  mem- 
bership. When  the  union  officials  know 
that  this  right  can  be  exercised,  they  are 
more  apt  to  respect  the  views  of  the 
membership. 

In  any  event,  the  support,  financial 
and  otherwise,  that  union  members  are 
compelled  to  contribute  is  used  to  ad- 
vance opinions  with  which  some  do  not 
agree. 

Compulsory  unionism  is  not  necessary 
to  insure  strong  and  effective  imions.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  promote  successful 
collective  bargaining.  Actual  experience 
has  proved  this  to  be  a  fact. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  collective  bargaining  and  have 
been  an  active  member  of  the  lahor 
movement  for  over  30  years.  I  still  be- 
long to  the  Screen  Actors  Guild — AFL- 
CIO — where  I  served  as  a  director  for  15 
years  and  as  president.  I  can  recom- 
mend the  record  of  this  fine  organization 
for  study  by  all  union  leaders.  All  of  my 
experiences  with  unions,  however,  have 
not  been  as  happy  and  as  productive 
as  my  days  with  the  Screen  Actors  Guild, 
and  the  two  greatest  problems  I  have 
had  to  face  as  a  labor  leader  were  caused 
not  by  management  but  by  other  so- 
called  labor  leaders,  which  makes  me 
doubt  the  complete  infallibility  of  labor 
and  suggests  that  individual  rights  and 
public  welfare  should  be  of  first  impor- 
tance and  need  as  much  protection  as 
can  be  given. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  right- 
to-work  issue  has  been  before  the  Cah- 
fomla  voters  twice  in  the  past  several 
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years  and  on  both  occasions  they  have 
voted  to  oppose  such  legislation,  so  that 
for  all  practical  purposes  this  question 
haa  been  satisfactorily  settled  in  my 
State  in  what  I  consider  the  proper  man- 
ner— by  the  voice  of  the  people.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  people  of  all  States  should 
have  the  same  privilege  as  that  enjoyed 
by  the  voters  of  California  and  that  they 
be  permitted  to  make  their  owii  deter- 
mination in  this  regard. 

I  am  particularly  sensitive  to  the  fact 
that  lately  we  see  constant  evidence  of  at- 
tempted change  in  our  so-successful  Fed- 
eral system  wherein  rights  and  privileges 
which  were  historically  reserved  to  the 
States  are  being  continually  eroded  and 
destroyed  to  be  replaced  by  Executive 
decree  or  Federal  order  from  Washing- 
ton. I  believe  that  this  is  a  dangerous 
procedure  and  that  this  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  the  States  as  well  as  the  rights 
of  the  citizens  should  be  stopped  wher- 
ever possible.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  the  reservation  of  the  powers 
of  the  States  under  section  14 ib)  is  con- 
stitutional and.  In  my  humble  opinion,  It 
Is  a  continued  safeguard  for  one  of  the 
ba£c  principles  of  our  free  society  which 
has  worked  extremely  well  for  many 
years. 

It  is  evident  that  the  elimination  of 
14(b)  would  strike  down  conditions 
which  exist  presently  in  19  sovereign 
States  which  include:  First,  the  decision 
of  6  States  which  have  already  enacted 
constitutional  amendments  prohibiting 
union  shops;  second,  the  condition  of  2 
States  which  have  previously  adopted 
rlght-to-work  laws  by  popular  vote  of 
the  citizens  of  those  States;  and  third, 
11  States  which  had  adopted  right-to- 
work  laws  through  the  usual  procedure 
of  their  State  legislatures. 

In  all  cases.  It  appears  that  these  laws 
were  enacted  either  by  a  direct  demon- 
stration of  the  will  of  the  people  of  such 
States  by  vote  or  by  their  constitutionally 
elected  representatives  which,  therefore, 
would  seem  to  be  a  reflection  of  the 
wishes  of  the  people. 

It  has  been  argued  that  citizens  may 
not  understand  such  complex  legislative 
issues,  but  I  am  firmly  convinced  and 
have  full  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
people  of  the  individual  States  not  only 
to  understand  this  issue  but  also  to  decide 
It  competently. 

Many  amendments  were  offered  in 
committee  which,  in  my  opinion,  would 
have  helped  the  bill  Immeasurably  by 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  rank-and- 
file  members  of  unions  as  opposed  to  giv- 
ing complete  control  of  the  voting  fran- 
chise of  these  same  members  to  a  few 
luilon  bosses.  I  refer  to  amendments 
which  dealt  with  imlon  recognition  based 
upon  secret  elections  rather  than  "card 
checks,"  the  use  of  compulsory  dues 
money  for  political  purposes  with  which 
the  individual  union  member  might  be  In 
complete  disagreement,  free  speech  In 
election  cases  on  a  practical  rather  than 
theoretical  basis,  and  discrimination  as 
historically  practiced  by  some  unions  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  and  creed. 

I  also  feel  very  strongly  that  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  minority  should 
have  been  accepted  which  would  have 
limited  the  use  of  union  dues  to  matters 


of  improving  wages,  hours,  and  working 
conditions  rather  than  to  the  election  or 
elimination  of  certain  political  candidates 
whose  views  might  be  either  In  accord- 
ance, or  entirely  at  variance,  with  those 
of  many  of  the  rank-and-file  dues-paying 
members. 

The  unfortunate  rumor  that  persists 
that  the  elimination  of  14ib),  which 
seems  to  have  worked  no  great  hardship 
on  unions  In  the  past,  comes  as  a  result 
of  a  political  promise  or  deal  concerning 
the  delivery  of  votes,  and  I  find  this,  if 
true,  very  objectionable.  As  a  rank-and- 
file  member  of  unions  for  over  40  years,  I 
have  always  held  that  the  dues-paying 
members  of  labor  unions  should  at  all 
times  retain  full  free  voting  privileges 
and  all  of  the  privileges  of  citizenship  so 
that  they  might  choose  their  own  repre- 
sentatives in  government  free  from  re- 
straint or  coercion  of  any  kind  and,  under 
no  circumstances,  should  union  leaders 
be  permitted  to  use  as  a  bargaining  In- 
stnmient  the  voting  rights  of  millions  of 
union  members  without  their  individ- 
ual consent. 

I  believe  with  former  Secretary  Grold- 
berg  and  one  of  the  greatest  names  in 
the  union  movement.  Samuel  Gompers. 
that  a  good  product  and  a  good  service 
need  not — and  should  not — be  sold 
through  compulsion  and  that  freedom 
of  choice  in  union  membership  will.  In 
the  long  run.  achieve  the  best  interests 
of  employee  and  employer  relationships 
and  work  to  the  benefit  of  the  general 
public. 

The  assumptions  that  all  union  leader- 
ship has  been  good  in  the  past  or  will 
be  beneficial  in  the  future  for  the  rank- 
and-file  members,  and  that  all  employees 
or  the  general  public  will  benefit  at  all 
times  from  the  efforts  of  their  union, 
do  not  always  hold  up  under  scrutiny, 
lliis  point  is  reflected  in  the  McClellan 
committee  report  that  documents  many 
examples  of  corruption,  racketeering, 
and  abuse  of  power  by  union  officials, 
and  in  my  personal  experience,  the  mat- 
ter of  the  famous  Brown-Bioff  case  in 
Hollywood,  wherein  the  bargaining 
rights  of  an  entire  industry  were  turned 
over,  with  the  sanction  of  union  officials, 
to  men  of  questionable  character  with 
long  criminal  records,  is  still  crystal  clear 
in  my  mind. 

I  believe  the  record  will  show  that 
there  were  61  criminal  conv<caons  on 
charges  of  mismanagement  of  union 
dues,  embezzlement,  and  like  problems 
which  worked  to  the  detriment  of  the 
rank-and-file  union  members  and  to  the 
entire  union  movement  during  the  year 
1964. 

It  has  always  been  my  concern  that 
the  individual  members  of  labor  unions 
need  all  the  protection  that  we  can  af- 
ford them  and  certainly  freedom  of 
choice  and  the  right  of  franchise  are  of 
paramount  Importance. 

It  has  further  been  my  belief  that  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  I  am  in  complete 
accord  with  the  basic  principles  of  col- 
lective bargaining  and  unionism  that 
restraint  must  always  be  in  evidence 
where  we  are  dealing  with  unlimited 
powers  and  that  the  protection  of  the 
individusd  must  be  considered  at  all 
times. 


Finally,  when  it  comes  to  a  decision  as 
to  whether  I  believe  that  the  future  ex- 
pansion of  the  union  movement  should 
be  considered  ahead  of  what  I  believe  to 
be  in  the  best  general  Interest  and  na- 
tional welfare,  I  must  always  place  the 
welfare  of  the  coimtry  first. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  at  no  time  during  my  campaign 
for  the  Senate  did  I,  nor  would  I  ever, 
advocate  the  enactment  of  a  rlght-to- 
work  law  in  my  State.  And  as  I  earlier 
stated,  practically  speaking,  the  repeal  of 
section  14 (b>  will  not  affect  my  home 
State  in  any  way. 

I  will  however,  defend  the  right  of  the 
respective  States  and  the  people  therein 
to  make  their  own  decisions  on  this  mat- 
ter. Mail  from  my  constituents  and  edi- 
torials from  newspapers  throughout  my 
State  overwhelmingly  support  my  posi- 
tion. National  polls  on  this  subject  con- 
firm that  the  majority  of  the  people  in 
this  Nation  are  apposed  to  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b).  It  Is  because  of  these 
reasons,  Mr.  President,  that  I  commend 
Senator  Dirksen  for  his  efforts  and  join 
him  in  opposing  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b). 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  many 
editorials  which  appeared  in  California 
newspapers  on  this  subject  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom    the    San    Rafael    Dally    Independent 

Journal,  Jan.  20,  1966) 
Section  14(b)  Necessart  To  Prevent  Union 
Abuses 

The  President  has  repeatedly  promised 
labor  that  he  will  work  for  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion  14(b)    of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

This  Is  the  section  which  gives  States  the 
right  to  outlaw  compulsory  unionism 
through  so-called  rlght-to-work  laws.  Nine- 
teen States  have  adopted  such  rlght-to- 
worlE  laws,  to  prohibit  labor  agreements  that 
would  force  a  worker  to  become  a  union 
member  as  a  condition  of  employment. 

The  President's  latest  plea  for  repeal  of 
14(b)  was  accompanied  by  an  appeal  for 
uniformity.  The  President  argued  that  the 
repeal  would  bring  the  19  States  ( with  rlght- 
to-work  laws)  into  uniformity  with  the  31 
other  States. 

Uniformity  Is  exactly  what  we  do  not  want 
In  matters  where  Americans  have  tradition- 
ally had  freedom  of  choice.  Furthermore, 
each  State  Is  sovereign  and  need  not  act  In 
unison  on  orders  from  the  White  House 
or  from  labor  bosses. 

A  man's  right  to  work  In  a  Job  of  his  choos- 
ing and  his  decision  to  Join  or  not  Join  a 
union  should  be  a  matter  of  individual 
choice. 

Uniformity,  especially  forced  uniformity.  If 
carried  to  extremes,  can  lead  to  dictatorship. 

Loss  of  14(b)  would  be  a  big  blow  to  pri- 
vate Initiative  and  Individual  freedom.  It 
would  be  the  signal  for  labor  bosses  to  com- 
plete the  regimentation  of  the  Nation's 
working  force  and  to  tighten  their  hold  on 
the  masses. 

The  labor  bosses'  hold  over  workers  is 
already  considerable.  Note  what  happened 
in  New  York  when  labor  leaders  decided  the 
transit  workers  should  get  more  pay  and 
greater  benefits  and  the  public-be-damned. 

With  one  order,  some  36,000  transit  work- 
ers walked  off  their  Jobs,  and  the  greatest 
metropwUs  In  the  world  came  to  a  standstill. 
With  the  entire  city  at  their  mercy,  labor 
leaders  could  thumb  their  noees  at  authority. 
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There  la  some  Indication  that  the  New 
Tork  strike  may  have  backfired  on  labor,  and 
that  public  sentiment  may  turn  ag:alnst  the 
labor  leaders  when  the  14(b)  repealer  comes 
up  in  Congress  this  year. 

This  is  not  a  criticism  of  labor  unions. 
Responsible  unions  which  strive  for  the 
betterment  of  the  worklngman  and  his  fam- 
ily should  be  able  to  attract  and  hold  mem- 
bers without  compulsion.  Such  unions  de- 
serve to  thrive. 

But  those  labor  bosses  who  must  rely  on 
Uireats  of  Job  loss  to  compel  xinlon  member- 
ship do  not  deserve  to  flourish. 

In  this  age  of  Increased  regimentation, 
laws  like  14(b)  are  needed  to  put  the  brakes 
on  complete  domination  by  labor  bosses  and 
to  preserve  for  the  individual  what  little 
initiative  and  freedom  of  choice  he  still 
retains. 


[From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner, 

Sept.  24.  1965) 

Right  of  Choice  Is  Threatened 

President  Johnson  has  had  remarkable  and 
deserved  success  In  obtaining  congressional 
enactment  of  major  domestic  measures  that 
are  part  of  this  Great  Society  program.  The 
Examiner  and  other  Hearst  newspap>ers  have 
supported  those  bills  for  the  most  part — such 
as  education,  medicare,  antlpoverty — be- 
cause, In  our  belief,  they  are  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  people. 

On  that  same  basis,  we  oppose  the  bUl 
soon  to  be  debated  In  the  Senate,  which 
would  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  This  Is  the  section  that  gives 
States  authority  to  adopt  right- to- work  laws. 
Repeal  would  give  excessive  and  dangerous 
authority  to  organized  labor. 

The  President  Is  committed  to  passage  of 
the  repeal  bill.  Some  Washington  commen- 
tators suggest  that  his  commitment  Is  not 
as  wholehearted  as  It  has  been  for  other  do- 
mestic policies. 

We  suggest  the  reason  for  this  is  that 
President  Johnson  Is  not  wholeheartedly 
convinced  himself  that  the  bill  Is  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
but  that  his  commitment  derives  from  the 
support  he  received  from  organized  labor  last 
fall. 

The  Examiner  and  other  Hearst  newspapers 
feel  no  such  obligation.  The  Taft-Hartley 
Act  has  worked  sufficiently  for  18  years.  We 
think  it  should  stay  as  Is,  with  14(b)  Intact. 

In  its  Inunediate  application,  the  bill 
would  repeal  rlght-to-work  laws  of  18  States. 
But  the  effect  would  be  far  wider  and  deeper. 

It  would  open  the  way  to  a  time  when  an 
American  seeking  work  In  a  unionized  In- 
dustry or  business  would  have  to  join  a 
union  as  a  condition  of  employment. 

In  that  area,  it  would  nullify  the  American 
concept  of  freedom  of  choice. 

It  would  encroach  on  the  responsibility 
and  rights  of  separate  States. 

The  bill  clearly  is  against  the  best  interests 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people. 

It  should  t)eklUed. 


I  Prom  the  Signal  Hill  (Calif.)   Tribune, 

Sept.  10,  1965] 

Right  To  Vote  and  Work? 

Some  of  the  most  Important  and  far- 
reaching  legislation  the  current  Congress  Is 
still  considering  has  to  do  with  labor. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  Is  the  drive  to  repeal 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which 
permits  States,  If  they  so  choose,  to  enact 
rlght-to-work  laws.  This  has  passed  the 
House  and  Is  now  in  the  Senate.  If  the 
Senate  succumbs  to  the  powerful,  even  ruth- 
less, political  pressures  which  demand  repeal, 
rank-and-file  working  people  wlU  be  de- 
prived of  an  absolutely  essential  right  and 
protection.  No  matter  what  their  beUefa 
»nd  wants,  they  will  be  forced  to  Join  and 


pay  dues  to  a  private  organization,  a  union, 
or  lose  their  Jobs.  This  Is  as  unthinkable 
as  If  Congress  passed  a  law  denying  a  man 
the  right  to  Join  a  union. 

Along  with  this,  another  vital  Issue  Is  at 
stake.  It  Is  the  right  to  vote.  This  simply 
means  that  no  union  should  be  certified  as 
bargaining  agent  for  employees  without  a 
secret  ballot  election  supervised  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  As  of  now, 
certification  can  be  gained  on  the  basis  of  a 
card  count.  The  weaknesses  In  this  are  glar- 
ing. As  the  Cincinnati  ESiqulrer  has  said, 
"Certification  of  a  union  as  the  bargaining 
agent  for  a  group  of  employees  should  not 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  signatures  to  cards, 
as  pressures  conceivably  could  be  used  to  ob- 
tain these  that  would  not  be  operative  In  a 
secret  election  •  *  •.  Nor  should  there  be 
a  recognition  simply  on  the  basis  of  a  con- 
tract between  employer  and  union  leader 
because  there  have  been  cases  where  so-called 
sweetheart  contracts  scratched  the  back  of 
the  employer  and  the  union  boss  but  sold 
out  the  worklngman." 

The  weary  charge  that  rlght-to-work  and 
rtght-to-vote  laws  are  "antiunion"  Is  as 
phony  as  a  $3  bill.  They  are.  Instead, 
protections  against  exploitation  and  misrep- 
resentation of  the  desires  and  beliefs  of  the 
worklngman  who  should  have  freedom  of 
choice. 

(From  the  San  Marino  Tribune  and  the  San 

Marino  News] 

Dictates  of  Conscience 

There  are  times,  so  we've  been  told,  when 
a  Congressm.in  or  Senator  may  feel  com- 
pelled, In  good  conscience,  to  take  a  stand 
on  some  particular  isfue  which  he  knows 
full  well  Is  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  a 
majority  of  his  constituents.  By  so  doing, 
he  unquestionably  would  risk  being  voted 
out  of  office  at  the  next  election.  And  we 
would  respect  such  a  man  for  his  conscien- 
tiousness, even  if  we  disagreed  with  his 
position. 

But.  we  don't  take  it  for  granted.  In  such 
cases,  that  someone  Is  really  following  the 
dictates  of  conscience  Just  because  he  claims 
so.  We  expect,  for  example,  that  this  might 
be  the  claim  of  many  among  the  221  Mem- 
bers of  the  present  Congress  who  voted  re- 
cently to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  despite  the  fact  freely  admitted 
by  many  of  them  that  their  constituents 
were  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  keeping 
that  provision  in  the  law.  We  don't  doubt 
one  bit  that  some  of  them  were  voting  ac- 
cording to  some  dictates;  but  not,  we  are 
equally  certain,  of  conscience. 

Theirs  was.  In  our  opinion,  an  entirely 
unconscionable  act.  It  demonstrated  a  will- 
ingness on  their  part  to  violate  several  of 
the  basic  and  Inherent  rights  of  all  Amer- 
ican working  men  and  women,  those  who 
are  union  members  as  well  as  those  w^ho  are 
not,  in  order  to  Ingratiate  themselves  with 
power-lusting  elements  In  government  and 
In  the  hierarchies  of  labor  unions.  We 
might  hope  that,  when  the  time  comes,  these 
Congressional  servants  of  somebody  else  will 
l>e  ousted  from  office  by  the  constituents 
whom  they  have  betr.iyed.  But  our  Immedi- 
ate concern  Is  stlil  to  preserve.  If  we  can. 
section  14(b),  that  part  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  which  stands  as  fiafeguard  to  a  working- 
man's  freedom  of  choice  to  Join  or  not  to 
Join  a  labor  union. 

Fortunately  there  is  still  some  hope  for 
that.  The  drive  by  the  union  bosses,  with 
the  help  of  their  political  debtors  In  Govern- 
ment to  abolish  the  last  vestiges  of  free- 
dom for  their  membership  has  still  to  be 
voted  upon  by  the  U.S.  Senate.  If  we,  the 
working  and  taxpay'ng  i>eople  of  the  United 
States  make  our  se;  tlments  clear  to  that 
august  body,  perhaps  conscience  and  com- 
monsense,  Instead  of  demagogy,  will  dictate 
the  outcome  after  all. 


(Prom  the  Bakersfleld  Calif ornlan,  Sept.  7, 
1965) 

RicHT-To-WoRK  Repeal  Line  Up  Told 

Although  President  Johnson  has  b«en  very 
successful  In  his  legislative  program  so  far, 
his  almost  unparaUeled  period  of  accomplish- 
ment Is  likely  to  run  on  a  disastrous  shoal 
when  It  encounters  the  tortuous  channel  in- 
volving the  proposed  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  This  Is  the  section 
that  permits  States  to  enact  laws  banning  the 
closed  shop.  More  than  a  score  of  States  now 
have  this  type  of  law. 

President  Johnson,  pointing  to  a  commit- 
ment he  says  he  made  to  labor  to  work  for 
repeal  of  the  section,  has  linked  his  legls- 
tion  with  his  list  of  essential  bills.  Its 
progress  so  far  Includes  passage  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  approval  by  the 
Senate  labor  committee.  It  now  goes  to  the 
full  Senate  for  deliberation  and  action. 

Two  Senators,  one  a  Republican  and  the 
other  a  Democrat,  both  long  and  respected 
Members  of  the  upper  House  of  Congress, 
have  come  out  strongly  against  the  bill  One 
Is  Senator  Evxr.nrr  Dirksen,  who  is  the  Senat* 
minority  leader  auil  liivo  supported  much 
legislation  wanted  by  President  Johnson, 
who  has  warned  the  President  of  the  pros- 
pects of  a  "spirited  and  extended"  fight 
against  the  ref)€al  proposal.  He  Is  hinting  as 
strongly  as  he  can  that  a  filibuster  Is  In 
prospect. 

Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  a  Virginia  Demo- 
crat, asserted  In  a  vigorous  statement  that 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  would  be  a  step 
toward  greater  centralization  of  government 
and  an  effort  to  bring  the  government  under 
the  closer  Influence  of  the  labor  movement. 
He  declared  that  rlght-to-work  legislation  aa 
In  evidence  In  his  own  State  and  several 
others  "simply  provide  that  the  right  of  per- 
sons to  work  shall  not  be  denied  on  account 
of  either  membership  or  nonmembershlp  in 
a  labor  union." 

The  Virginia  Senator  observes  that  enact- 
ment of  the  repeal  proposal  "would  betray 
and  overthrow  a  fundamental  liberty  for 
which  this  country  was  founded  and  which 
our  form  of  government  was  designed  to 
protect." 

The  growing  opposition  to  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  should  be  a  signal  to  President 
Johnson  to  cool  off  on  his  Insistence  on  its 
passage. 

JFrom  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner, 

Sept.  7,  1965] 

The  Battle  or   14(b) 

Way  back  at  the  turn  of  the  century  and 
In  the  early  1900'8  the  Examiner  and  other 
Hearst  newspapers  fought  Industrial  mo- 
nopolies ("trusts,"  they  were  called)  and 
their  attempts  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
laws  curbing  their  excessive  power. 

Now  the  other  side  of  the  coin  has  turned 
up.  This  Is  the  bill,  which  was  narrowly 
passed  by  the  House  and  is  scheduled  to 
come  up  for  Senate  debate  Thursday,  to 
repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Repeal  would  nullify  State  rlght-to-work 
laws  that  ban  the  union  shop.  An  extremely 
powerful  labor  lobby  is  pressing  for  Its  en- 
actment. President  Johnson  has  committed 
himself  to  its  support. 

Nineteen  States  have  right-to-work  laws 
(a  20th  State,  Indiana,  which  Is  heavily 
industrialized,  repealed  its  law  last  January.) 
The  19,  of  course,  form  a  minority  group 
among  our  50  States,  but  that  Is  not  the 
point. 

The  point  Is  that  repieal  of  14(b)   would: 

1.  Put  unions  on  the  path  toward  mo- 
nopolistic control  of  Jobs  by  being  able  to 
Impose  on  persons  seeking  work  the  require- 
ment that  they  Join  a  union  as  a  condition 
of  employment. 

2.  Intrude  Federal  authority  In  a  matter 
that  should  be  the  right  of  States  to  deter- 
nolne. 
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By  »U  •iCcounU  there  Is  going  to  be  a 
whale  of  a  fight  against  repeal,  led  by  Sen- 
ator EvxariT  Dduuen  of  Illinois,  Republican, 
and  comprising  Republicans  and  Democrats 
same  27  In  all. 

There  should  be  a  whale  of  a  fight  because 
this  U  something  that  touches  on  the  rights 
of  all  Amerloans. 


[Prom  the  Ban  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent- 
Journal] 
Taft-Habtlxt  Act  Rxvision  Mat  Hasm 
WosKiNC    Man 

The  repeal  of  the  rlght-to-work  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  would  be  a  big 
blow  to  private  Initiative  and  Individual  free- 
dom. 

Organized  labor  has  succeeded  in  pushing 
the  repeal  through  the  House  and  may  suc- 
ceed In  the  Senate. 

We  have  nothing  against  honestly  run 
labor  unions.  They  perform  valuable  service 
for  the  workLlng  man,  bis  family,  and  the 
community. 

In  supporting  the  rlght-to-work  law,  we 
are  not  registering  opposition  to  unions  as 
such.  We  merely  believe  In  retaining  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  choice  in  a  world 
that  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  regimenta- 
tion from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Section  14(b)  upholds  the  principle  of  vol- 
untary union  membership.  It  gives  each 
State  the  right  to  prohibit  agreements  that 
reqiilre  membership  in  a  labor  organization 
as  a  condition  of  employment. 

In  other  words,  you  can  get  and  hold  a 
Job  without  being  forced  to  Join  a  union. 

The  unions  contend  that  since  they  must 
represent  every  worker  in  a  plant,  whether 
he  pays  union  duee  or  not,  it  would  be  unfair 
to  allow  some  workers  to  remain  out  of  the 
union  and  still  draw  the  same  benefiu  as  the 
duee-paylng  union  man. 

■nils  argument  strikes  us  as  being  dicta- 
torial and  contrary  to  the  Idea  of  freedom  of 
action  and  speech  on  which  this  country  was 
founded. 

A  union.  If  It  is  a  good  one.  should  be  able 
tp  draw  and  hold  members  voluntarily;  not 
wield  a  club  over  their  heads  and  force  them 
to  Join  or  else. 

Marin  County  recently  experienced  some  of 
the  uglier  aspects  of  unionism.  We  refer  to 
the  trouble  that  erupted  between  the  San 
Rafael  painters'  local  and  the  one  In  San 
Francisco. 

The  San  Rafael  local  signed  an  independ- 
ent contract  satisfactory  to  Its  members  and 
proceeded  to  go  to  work.  But  the  group  in 
San  Francisco  said  in  effect:  "Nothing  doing, 
brother.  Tou  sink  or  swim  with  us.  If  we 
dont  work,  you  don't  work." 

Bven  imlon  members  do  not  relish  having 
other  unions  order  them  around,  telling 
them  to  go  to  work  or  stay  off  the  Job 

To  an  independent,  nonunion  man,  who 
believes  In  individual  Initiative  and  free  en- 
terprise, such  an  order  Is  even  more  distaste- 
ful. 

Tet,  that  Is  exactly  what  the  repeal  of 
14(b)  will  bring  about.  Once  the  protection 
of  14(b)  is  gone,  regimentation  by  the  union 
will  extend  to  every  individual  worker. 
whether  or  not  he  wants  to  belong  to  a 
union. 

It  will  be  Just  like  the  Army  and  compul- 
sory draft.  Tou  have  no  choice;  you  Join. 
And  once  inside,  yo\irs  not  to  reason  why, 
because  the  labor  boaaea  will  decide  for  you, 
and  you  toe  the  line. 

The  loss  of  14(b)  will  be  a  blow  to  Ameri- 
can freedom  and  private  enten?rlse. 


[From  the  Santa  Ana  Register, 

Aug.  34,  IMS] 

'Xrm.K  Out"  Losxb  Job  Ratrxb  Than  Join 

Union 

A   mqcth    or   so   ago.    before    the    House 

P«— sd  a  bUI  to  repeal  section  14(b)   of  the 

Taft-Hartley  Uw,  a  special  subcommittee  on 


labor  held  hearings  on  the  propoeaJ.  Among 
those  who  appeared  to  speak  out  against  re- 
peal was  La  Rue  Berfleld,  a  man  who  had 
been  fired  from  his  Job  for  refusing  to  Join 
an  organization  the  Attorney  General  had 
charged  was  subversive.  Here's  what  he  had 
to  say: 

"My  name  Is  La  Rue  Berfleld,  of  Drift- 
wood, Pa.  I  faced  the  hard  choice  of  Joimng 
a  union  I  believed  to  be  Communist  domi- 
nated or  being  fired  from  my  job  at  a  plant 
where  I  had  worked  for  19  years  with  time 
out  for  combat  duty  In  the  Air  Force  in 
World  War  U. 

"The  choice  was  forced  upon  me  when 
the  United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers  of  America,  known  as  the  UE, 
entered  Into  a  so-called  union  shop  contract 
with  my  employer,  the  Sylvanla  EHectrlc  Co. 
plant  at  Emporium,  Pa  ,  In  1958. 

"I  had  been  a  member  of  the  UE  when  It 
was  expelled  by  the  CIO  on  grounds  that 
it  was  Communist  dominated.  The  UE  had 
been  classified  as  subversive  by  the  U.S, 
Attorney  General. 

"I  took  an  active  part  In  an  unsuccessful 
fight  to  have  the  UE  replaced  by  the  newly 
chartered  International  Electrical  Workers 
(lUE)  In  a  National  Labor  Board  election. 
As  a  result  of  this,  X  wound  up  being  expelled 
from  the  union,  but  still  was  able  to  hold  my 
Job  because  there  was  no  union  shop  agree- 
ment at  the  plant  at  that  time. 

"Eight  years  later,  the  UE  and  Sylvanla 
signed  an  agreement  with  a  compulsory 
union  membership  clause  and  I  was  sub- 
sequently notified  by  the  company  that  I 
must  Join  the  UE  or  at  least  pay  dues.  I 
refused  to  do  either  and  was  fired  from  the 
Job  I  had  held  for  so  long. 

"I  did  not  pay  dues  to  this  union  because 
I  felt  that  in  so  doing  I  would  be  supporting 
a  Communist-dominated  organization  under 
the  guise  of  a  labor  union. 

"I  am  sure  that  any  American  citizen 
would  agree  that  It  Is  wTong  to  force  any 
citizen  of  our  Nation  to.  In  any  way.  pay 
tribute  to  the  Comnmnlst  conspiracy  that 
exists  In  our  Nation,  no  matter  under  what 
guise  it  may  lift  Its  ugly  head. 

"I  was  a  member  of  my  local  school  board 
and  the  civil  defense  organization.  I  would 
have  had  to  resign  from  these  positions  be- 
cause I  took  loyalty  oaths  In  l>oth  cases, 
swearing  that  I  have  never  been  and  would 
not  be  a  member  of  an  organization  advocat- 
ing the  overthrow  of  the  Government.  It 
was  a  choice  between  keeping  a  Job  and  be- 
traying thoee  oaths.  I  chose  not  to  violate 
these  oaths,  even  though  It  coet  me  my  Job. 

"I  can't  understand  why  our  laws  do  not 
protect  an  American  citizen  from  being 
forced,  at  the  expense  of  his  Job.  to  Join  and 
support  an  organization  dedicated  to  the  de- 
struction of  our  American  Government. 

"Unable  to  obtain  redress  under  Federal 
labor  laws,  I  took  my  case  before  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  whose  mem- 
bers expressed  sympathy  and  promised  to  do 
what  they  could  by  way  of  seeking  remedial 
legislation  Press  rep>orts  quoted  members  of 
the  committee  as  saying  I  was  a  martyr  to  a 
legal  system  which  protects  those  who  asso- 
ciate with  Communists,  but  not  those  who 
oppose  such  association 

"I  have  no  desire  to  be  classified  as  a 
martyr.  I  only  want  my  constitutional  rights 
as  an  American  citizen  to  be  protected,  but 
more  Importantly.  I  want  to  preserve  those 
rights  for  my  children. 

"Things  were  not  easy  In  that  period  after 
I  lost  my  Job  and  19  years  of  seniority  with 
one  company.  Today,  my  wife  and  I  own 
and  operate  a  service  station  store  In  the 
•mall  town  of  Driftwood.  Pa.  We  put  up 
with  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  long  hours,  but 
we  are  getting  along  all  right  now. 

"I  submit  to  you  that  if  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania had  a  rlght-to-work  law  that  I  would 
not  have  had  to  sufTer  this  injustice.  I  feel 
that  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 


Hartley  Act  would  be  a  grave  blow  to  my 
hopes  for  the  protection  of  my  constitutional 
rights  and  those  of  my  children." 

The  measure  to  rep>eal  14(b)  is  now  before 
the  Senate  where  the  vote  is  exp>ected  to  be 
cloee.  Several  nationwide  polls  have  shown 
that  between  66  and  70  percent  of  the  people 
favor  retention  of  the  rlght-to-work  clause, 
but  Waahlngton  observers  predict  its  pas^ 
sage.  If  the  provision  Is  stricken  from  the 
law  books  Congress  will  be  responding  to 
pressure  from  President  Johnson  who  prom- 
ised big  labor  it  would  be  repealed  in  return 
for  support  of  his  candidacy.  Repeal  will 
not  refiect  the  will  of  the  majority. 


JProm  the  Hollywood  Clttzen-News.  Aug,  23 
1963] 

PtTBLIC    INTBKEST    OVERLOOKED 

Union  leaders  cannot  be  blamed  for  try- 
ing to  get  all  they  can  for  the  members  of 
their  unions,  but  sometimes  in  their  eager- 
ness to  do  80  they  overlook  the  interests  of 
the  public. 

In  return  for  supporting  the  Democratic 
Party,  these  union  leaders  apparently  were 
promised  an  effort  would  be  made  to  repeal 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 

The  House  has  passed  this  measure;  the 
Senate  is  debating  it.  Now  Is  the  time  for 
those  opposed  to  repeal  of  the  section  to  write 
letters  to  our  Senators,  Thomas  H.  Kuchel 
and  Oborge  L.  Mttkpht. 

The  rlght-to-work  laws,  which  the  unlem 
leaders  are  fighting,  represent  a  fundamental 
protection  of  liberty — the  freedom  of  an  in- 
dividual to  select  work  and  associations  of 
his  own  chooelng. 

Under  the  protection  of  section  14(b)  a 
man  may  repudiate  union  coercion  to  sup- 
port political  candidates,  particular  programs 
or  legislation  of  which  he  disapproves. 

Without  section  14(b)  he  may  be  forced 
to  Join  a  union  and  see  his  dues  go  to  sup- 
port candidates  and  political  principles  which 
he  opposes. 

The  union  leaders  want  to  have  every 
worker  forced  to  Join  a  union.  The  leaders 
have  tied  the  unions  to  the  Democratic 
Party,  Repeal  of  section  14(b)  means  that 
a  Republican  worker  may  see  his  money  go- 
ing to  sup(>ort  the  Democrats.  No  wonder 
the  Democrats  are  for  it. 

Statistics  for  1953  to  1963  showed  States 
with  rlght-tc-work  laws  beat  the  other  SUtes 
In  the  creation  of  new  Jobs,  In  the  Increase 
of  production  workers.  Increases  of  capital 
expenditures,  and  many  other  facets  of  eco- 
nomic life. 

Work  stoppages  due  to  strike  actions  in 
rlght-to-work  States  were  half  those  In  other 
States — a  matter  of  Importance  to  the  public, 
which  has  often  expressed  a  need  for  such 
laws. 

AU  the  fine  language  of  the  orators  In  Con- 
grcps  cannot  hide  the  fact  that  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  is  not  being  advocated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  the  union  chiefs  and  through  them,  very 
likely,  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  propsed  amendments  to  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  (S.  1986),  which  Its  framers 
de:lared  would  Increase  Jobs  by  maklnp  over- 
time payments  too  costly,  is  likely  to  cost 
the  public  more  than  any  benefits  to  work- 
ers can  Justify.  Too  often  the  need  for 
overtime  work  is  the  result  of  emergency  sit- 
uations for  which  it  Is  Impossible  to  hire  a 
new  man — a  regular  worker  will  have  to  do 
the  Job  no  matter  how  costly. 

And  that  is  bound  to  cost  the  public 
eventually — and  add  to  the  cost-price  Infla- 
tionary spiral. 

[From  the  Palo  Alto  Times] 

Conscience  and  Union  Membership 

Urged  on  by  organized  labor,  the  Johnson 

administration  has  been  inexorably  pushing 

legislation    through    Congress    to    strip    the 

States  of  their  authority  to  ban  union  shops- 
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Unless  the  administration  steamroller  is 
itopped — and  there  seems  to  be  little  chance 
that  It  will  be — Congress  will  eliminate  rlght- 
to-work  laws  In  the  19  States  that  have 
adopted  them.  The  laws  hold  that  a  worker 
may  not  be  compelled  to  Join  a  union  to  keep 
his  Job. 

Legislation  aimed  at  banning  such  rlght- 
to-work  laws  by  States  was  approved  by  the 
House,  221  to  203,  on  July  28.  Currently  It 
Is  winding  Its  way  through  Senate  redtape. 

The  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee,  which 
passed  the  administration  bill  by  a  7  to  1 
vote  the  other  day,  came  up  with  an  amend- 
ment that  seems  to  put  union  membership 
on  par  with  military  duty  In  the  service  of 
our  country. 

The  amendment  makes  provision  for  con- 
scientious objection  to  union  membership 
on  religious  grounds. 

It  provides  for  exemption  from  union  mem- 
bership for  any  Individual  with  religious 
scruples  to  Joining  a  union,  or  for  a  member 
of  a  sect  that  opposes  union  membership. 
Such  a  conscientious  objector  could  be 
given  exemption  If  he  agrees  to  pay  into  a 
charitable  fund  an  amount  equal  to  the  dues 
he  would  have  had  to  pay  if  forced  to  Join 
a  union. 

In  other  words,  he  would  have  to  pay  con- 
science money  to  stay  out  of  the  union. 

If  Congress  recognizes  religious  objections 
to  union  membership — and  it  should — then 
it  should  also  admit  that  workers  have  a 
right  on  other  grounds  to  decide  for  them- 
lelvee  whether  or  not  they  want  to  belong  to 
a  union.  Convictions  against  union  mem- 
bership can  be  Just  as  strong  on  Intellectual 
grounds  as  on  religious  ones,  and  should  be 
respected. 

The  States  which  passed  laws  barring  un- 
ion shops  were  acting  within  their  rights. 
Congress  should  not  strip  them  of  those 
rights. 

[From  the  San  Diego  Union.  Aug.  21,  1965] 
Labor  and  the  Right  To  Work 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth 
than  the  argument  that  a  person  who  Is  for 
rtght-to-work  laws  Is  against  organized  labor. 

Yet  the  argument  keeps  cropping  up  as 
Congress  begins  consideration  of  bills  to  re- 
peal section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
which  allows  States  to  pass  rlght-to-work 
laws. 

Nineteen  States  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  section,  which  is  effect  holds  that  a 
worker  does  not  have  to  belong  to  a  labor 
union  to  hold  his  Job. 

One  of  the  principal  contentions  of  persons 
who  would  repeal  section  14(b)  is  that  it 
detroys  labor  unions  by  endangering  their 
security. 

The  fact  is  that  organized  labor  is  the 
single  moet  powerful  and  dominating  eco- 
nomic and  political  force  In  the  United 
States.    Its  security  Is  not  threatened. 

On  the  other  hand,  forcing  people  to  Join 
unions  when  they  do  not  want  to  could 
weaken  organized  labor. 

Samuel  Gompers,  the  father  of  modern 
American  unionism,  said  it  succinctly: 
"  •  •  'no  lasting  gain  has  ever  come  from 
compulsion."  He  constantly  urged  union 
members  to  have  "devotion  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  human  liberty — the  principles 
of  voluntarism." 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  rlght-to-work 
laws  preserve  a  fundamental  freedom  for  the 
Individual.  They  also  reinforce  the  funda- 
mental national  concept  that  monopolies  are 
not  desirable  whether  they  are  business  or 
labor. 

Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  labor  law 
bag  not  served  to  weaken  unions,  but  has 
guaranteed  protection  of  individual  rights 
by  action  of  State  legislatures.  Each  State 
must  make  its  own  decision.  This  right 
should  not  be  repealed. 


[Wtoa   tlM   San   Marino    (Calif.)    Tribune, 

Aug,   19,    1965] 
Dictates  of  Conscience 

There  are  times,  so  we've  been  told,  when 
a  Congressman  or  Senator  may  feel  com- 
pelled, in  good  conscience,  to  take  a  stand 
on  some  particular  issue  which  he  knows  full 
well  is  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  a  majority 
of  his  constituents.  By  so  doing,  he  un- 
questionably would  risk  being  voted  out  of 
office  at  the  next  election.  And  we  would 
respect  such  a  man  for  his  conscientious- 
ness, even  If  we  disagreed  with  his  position. 

But,  we  don't  take  it  for  granted.  In  such 
cases,  that  someone  Is  really  following  the 
dictates  of  conscience  Just  because  he  claims 
so.  We  expect,  for  example,  that  this  might 
be  the  claim  of  many  among  the  221  Mem- 
bers of  the  present  Congress  who  voted  re- 
cently to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  despite  the  fact  freely  admitted 
by  many  of  them  that  their  constituents 
were  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  keeping 
that  provision  in  the  law.  We  don't  doubt 
one  bit  that  some  of  them  were  voting  ac- 
cording to  some  dictates;  but  not,  we  are 
equally  certain,  of  conscience. 

Theirs  was,  In  our  opinion,  an  entirely  un- 
conscionable act.  It  demonstrated  a  willing- 
ness on  their  part  to  violate  several  of  the 
basic  and  Inherent  rights  of  all  American 
working  men  and  women,  those  who  are 
union  members  as  well  as  those  who  are  not, 
in  order  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  power- 
lustlng  elements  In  Government  and  In  the 
hierarchies  of  labor  unions.  We  might  hope 
that,  when  the  time  comes,  these  congres- 
sional servants  of  somebody  else  will  be 
ousted  from  office  by  the  constituents  whom 
they  have  betrayed.  But  our  Immediate 
concern  is  still  to  preserve,  if  we  can,  section 
14(b),  that  part  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
which  stands  as  a  safeguard  to  a  working- 
man's  freedom  of  choice  to  Join  or  not  to  Join 
a  labor  union. 

Fortunately  there  Is  still  some  hope  for 
that.  The  drive  by  the  union  boeses,  with 
the  help  of  their  political  debtors  In  Govern- 
ment, to  abolish  f-e  last  vestiges  of  freedom 
for  their  membership  has  still  to  be  voted 
upon  by  the  VS.  Senate.  If  we,  the  working 
and  taxpaylng  people  of  the  United  States 
make  our  sentiments  clear  to  that  august 
body,  perhape  conscience  and  commonsense, 
instead  of  demagoguery,  will  dictate  the  out- 
come after  all. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Aug.  8,  1965) 
Commonsense  and  Right  To  Work 

House  passage  of  legislation  outlawing 
State  rlght-to-work  laws  by  a  narrow  margin 
was  followed  by  predictions  that  an  Identical 
measure  will  have  easier  sailing  in  the  U.S, 
Senate. 

Although  this  may  be  so,  it  is  neither  fit. 
proper,  nor  right. 

A  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
bowed  to  the  demands  of  organized  labor 
for  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  But  the  Senate — particularly 
those  Members  concerned  about  such  things 
as  freedom  of  choice,  good  government, 
abridgment  of  States  rights  and  discrimina- 
tion— should  think  long  and  hard  before 
supinely  playing  follow  the  leader. 

The  repealer  would  negate  rlght-to-work 
provisions  In  the  statutes,  or  written  Into 
the  constitutions  of  19  States  and  bar  pos- 
sible enactment  of  such  statutes  in  the  other 
31  States. 

Is  It  sound  governmental  practice  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  invalidate  State  laws 
and  State  constitutional  provisions?  Is  there 
any  Justification  for  further  erosion  of 
States  rights?  Is  Individual  freedom  of 
choice  no  longer  a  thing  to  be  valued?  Is 
compulsory  unionism  greatly  to  be  desired? 

We  think  not. 

If.  however,  the  Senate  is  willing  to  over- 
look such  basics  and  proceed  to  amend  the 


Taft-Hartley  Act,  then  consideration  should 
be  given  to  some  other  changes  sorely  needed 
In  that  act. 

It  should  be  amended  to  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation by  unions  on  the  basis  of  race,  color 
or  creed.  It  should  be  amended  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  dues  for  pwlitlcal  purposes.  It 
should  be  amended  to  provide  for  secret 
balloting  in  union  representation  elections. 

Union  leaders  would  fight  most  such 
amendments  to  the  bitter  end. 

But  equity,  fair  play,  and  Just  plain  com- 
mon horse  sense  demand  that  the  one  change 
not  be  made  without  the  others. 


[Prom  the  San  Francisco  News-Call  Bulletin, 

Aug.  3,  1966] 

The  Case  or  14(b) 

The  individual  States  have — or  should 
have — the  right  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  they  want  to  ban  the  union  shop. 

The  U,S.  House  has  Just  acted  to  take  that 
right  away  by  voting  to  repeal  section  14 (bl 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  specifically 
recognizes  that  prerogative. 

A  substantial  number  of  thoughtful  people 
feel  the  union  shop  Is  coercive.  They  should 
be  able,  within  the  social  climates  of  their 
own  States,  to  support  a  right-to-work  law. 
Union  elements,  of  course,  retain  the  right 
to  oppose  it. 

The  House  vote  is  a  brutal  Imposition  of 
Federal  power  on  the  local  decision -making 
process. 

[From   the   San   Francisco   Examiner. 

Aug.  2,  1965] 

A  Bad  One 

One  of  the  moet  controversial  and  Impor- 
tant measures  affecting  the  American  people 
Is  up  In  Congress. 

It  goes  by  the  foreshortened  title  of  14(b) . 
That  is,  the  bill  would  repeal  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  grants  States 
the  authority  to  enact  rlght-to-work  laws. 
Such  laws,  which  19  States  now  have,  forbid 
labor  contracts  that  recruit  all  employees  to 
be  or  become,  union  members  as  a  condition 
for  working. 

This  Is  an  administration-endorsed  meas- 
ure, and  it  has  behind  It  the  jjower  of  the 
labor  unions  and  the  labor  lobby. 

It  is  also  a  bad  measure. 

A  few  years  ago  it  would  have  been  Incon- 
ceivable, and  It  is  still  unbelievable,  that  the 
Government  could  be  so  coerced  as  to  be  a 
partner  or  accessory  of  a  group  whose  aim 
Is  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  any  Individual 
to  earn  a  living  for  himself  and  his  family 
unless  he  Join  and  pay  dues  to  a  union. 

It  is  grossly  unfair. 

In  fairness  to  American  workers,  it  should 
be  killed.  

(PYom    the    Riverside    Enterprise. 
July  31,  1965] 
Labor  Gets  Its  Wat 

House  passage  Wednesday  of  legislation  to 
outlaw  State  rlght-to-work  laws  seemed  to 
be  based  far  more  on  concern  for  the  i>o- 
Utlcal  support  of  union  labor  than  for  the 
national  welfare. 

There  are  serious  Inadequacies  In  national 
labor  law,  but  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  the  section  which  permiu  States 
to  determine  whether  or  not  union  shop  con- 
tracts shall  be  legal.  Is  not  among  them. 

There  Is  considerable  force  to  the  argu- 
ment that  there  should  be  a  uniform,  na- 
tional policy  on  this  union  shop  question. 
But  It  does  not  follow,  as  advocates  of  the 
administration  bill  seem  to  think,  that  It 
should  be  a  policy  under  which  employees 
can  be  forced  to  Join  a  union. 

And  certainly  If  this  is  to  become  the  Na- 
tion's policy,  then  there  should  be  written 
Into  the  law  some  protection  for  the  dis- 
senters, the  "conscientious  objectors"  to 
compulsory  unionism. 
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We  bop«  the  Senate  will  at  leaat  take  care 
of  tills.  But  the  Senate  would  be  far  wlaer 
to  let  14(b)  alone  and  turn  Its  attention 
to  labor  problezna  which  really  need  atten- 
tion, first  among  them  the  Inadequacy  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  provisions  for  handling  na- 
tional emergency  strikes. 


the   authority   to   decide   this   laaua    them- 
selves? 


[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)   Herald- 
Examiner,  July  29,   1965] 
This  Is  a  B.\d  One 

One  of  the  most  controversial  measures 
affecting  the  American  people  Is  up  In 
Congress. 

It  goes  by  the  foreshortened  title  of  14(b) . 
That  Is,  the  bill  would  repeal  section  141  b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  grants  States 
the  authority  to  enact  rlght-to-work  laws. 
Such  laws,  which  19  States  now  have,  forbid 
labor  contracts  that  require  all  employees 
to  be  or  become  union  members  as  a  condi- 
tion for  working. 

This  la  an  administration -endorsed  meas- 
ure, and  It  has  behind  it  the  power  of  the 
labor  unions  and  the  labor  lobby. 

It  Is  also  a  bad  measure. 

A  few  years  ago  It  would  have  been  in- 
conceivable, and  It  Is  still  unbelievable  that 
the  Ctovernment  could  be  so  coerced  as  to  be 
a  partner  or  accessory  of  a  group  whose  aim 
Is  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  an  Individual  to 
earn  a  living  for  himself  and  his  family 
unless  he  Joins  and  pays  dues  to  a  union. 

It  Is  grossly  unfair. 

In  fairness  to  American  workers  It  should 
be  kUled. 

Note. — Editorial  reaction  to  the  House  vote 
to  repeal  14(b)  was  swift  and  virtually 
unanimous:  a  rubberstamp  Congress  had 
Ignored  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  enacted 
bad  legislation.  This  Is  a  sampling  of  what 
was  said  by  hundreds  of  dally  and  weekly 
newspapers  In  all  50  States. 

(From  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury. 

July  26,  1965] 

Right  To  Work  Repeal 

Reportedly  the  Johnson  administration  Is 
oool  toward  the  campaign  to  deny  States  the 
authority  to  enact  what  are  generally  called 
rlght-to-work  laws — that  Is  laws  that  forbid 
an  employer  to  sign  a  labor  contract  requir- 
ing that  his  employees  belong  to  a  union. 

Despite  this  coolness,  however,  the  Presi- 
dent apparently  feels  he  is  In  labor's  debt 
for  Its  support  in  last  year's  election.  This 
U  unrealistic  In  light  of  the  votes  Lyndon 
Johnson  drew  from  most  elements  of  our 
society  In  his  landslide  victory. 

Nevertheless,  he  Is  allowing  this  measure — 
It  repeals  a  section  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act — 
to  drift  rudderless  through  Congress.  It  Is 
possible  there  are  enough  Congressmen  who 
feel  obligated  to  organised  labor  to  pass  the 
measure. 

It  Is  paradoxical  that  In  an  era  In  which 
dvtl  rights  are  given  such  emphasis,  Congress 
should  seriously  consider  a  bUl  that  would 
take  sway  the  right  of  an  Individual  to  de- 
cide whether  he  wants  to  Join  a  union. 

There  is  no  need  for  this  bill.  This  news- 
paper does  not  dote  on  SUtes  rights,  in  that 
It  believes  that  there  are  many  matters. 
cItU  rights  measures  among  them,  that  can 
be  handled  better  through  Federal  legisla- 
tion. But  there  are  matters  which  should 
be  left  to  the  SUtea  simply  because  there 
Is  no  compelling  reason  to  place  them  under 
Federal  control.  The  rlght-to-work  Issue  \a 
one  of  these. 

This  Is  almost  an  academic  point  In  Cali- 
fornia. A  rlght-to-work  proposal  was  on  the 
State  ballot  7  years  ago.  and  it  was  beaten 
soundly.  Until  and  unless  there  Is  a  marked 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  California  pub- 
lic, this  Is  a  dead  Issue  here.  But  of  the  50 
States.  19  have  rlght-to-work  laws.  Why 
should  people  of  those  IS  States  be  denied 


[From  the  Long  Beach    (Calif.)    Signal  Hill 
Tribune,  July  22,  1965] 

STRArrjACKET    ON    LABOR    WiLL    Be   6eEN 

On  July  2,  the  equal  employment  op- 
portunities section  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  went  Into  e.Tect  This  Is  the  provision 
that  outlaws  discrimination  In  employment 
becaiise  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  na- 
tional origin. 

In  the  near  future.  Congress  will  be  called 
upon  to  approve  or  reject  the  proposal  to 
repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Section  14ib)  authorizes  the  States  to  pass 
rlght-to-work  laws  which  forbid  compulsory 
union  membership  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment.   Nineteen  States  have  done  so. 

It's  hard  to  see  how  a  Congress  which  ap- 
proved the  equal  employment  opportunities 
guarantee  could  even  think  of  repealing 
14(b).  CerUUnly.  the  right  of  a  man  to  hold 
his  Job  without  being  forced,  agaln.st  his  will. 
to  Join  any  private  organlziitlon  Is  every  bit 
as  basic  as  the  right  to  obtain  a  Job  for  which 
he  is  qualified  regardlese  of  his  race  or 
religion. 

Labor  is  free  to  organize.  This  Is  recog- 
nized In  law  and  overwhelmingly  supported 
by  public  opinion.  By  the  same  token,  the 
Individual  worker  should  be  free  not  to  Join 
a  union  If  his  beliefs  and  his  conscience  so 
dictate 

The  Florence.  SC  .  Morning  News  came 
straight  to  the  point  when  It  said  'Should 
Congress  •  •  •  invalidate  existing  rli^ht-to- 
work  laws,  it  would  straltjacket  American 
production  to  the  whims  of  a  handful  of  all- 
powerful  h.bor  bosses.  In  that  same  strait- 
Jacket  would  go  an  Individual  right  so  basic 
that  Is  seems  incredible  that  It  would  be 
challenged." 

[Prom  the  Solana  Beach   (Calif.)    San  Dle- 
1  qulto  Citizen,  July  15,  1965] 

No  Room  roR  Coercion 

The  drive  Is  underway  to  cause  Congress 
to  repeal  section  14(b)   of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  which  permits  the  States  to  pass  rlght- 
*<o-work  laws  prohibiting  compulsory  union- 
ism as  a  condition  of  employment. 

In  the  19  Statee  which  have  done  so,  every 
worker  voluntarily  decides  whether  to  Join 
or  not,  and  Is  protected  from  coercion  by 
either  the  union  or  the  employer. 

The  unions  argue  that  right  to  work  Is,  In 
effect,  a  unlon-bustlng  tactic  and  is  designed 
to  play  havoc  with  union  membership  and 
the  effectiveness  of  the  unions  In  obtaining 
benefits  for  labor. 

In  the  light  of  that,  some  information  pro- 
vided by  James  R  Watson,  specialist  In 
labor  relations.  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice, Library  of  Congress,  Is  extremely  sig- 
nificant. 

He  says:  "For  the  period  1958  to  1962.  at 
least,  the  trend  In  (AFL-CIOi  membership 
In  major  union  States  without  rlght-to-work 
laws  Is  more  unfavorable  than  In  rlght-to- 
work  Statee."  Specifically,  union  member- 
ship went  up  in  40  percent  of  the  right-to- 
work  Statee.  as  against  3  >  percent  in  the  non- 
right- to-work  States. 

One  reason  for  this,  perhaps,  !s  that  the 
unions  must  do  a  better  Job  where  member- 
ship Is  voluntary  rather  than  compulsory. 
They  must  sell  themselves  on  the  basis  of 
service  and  make  Joining  up  a  more  attrac- 
tive proposition  to  the  worker.  And  they 
must  be  far  more  responsive  to  the  wishes 
of  the  rank-and-file. 

Finally,  If  a  man  can't  hold  a  Job  without 
Joining  and  paying  dues  to  an  organization. 
Irrespective  of  his  wishes  In  the  matter,  an 
absolutely  basic  freedom  is  denied  him. 

There  Is  no  room  for  that  kind  of  coercion 
In  a  truly  free  society. 


(From  the  Santa  Paula  Chronicle, 
July  7.  1966] 

SUPP06K 

Congressional  debate  on  repeal  or  retention 
of  Taft-Hartley  section  14(b)  will  have  a  lot 
of  flavor.  While  some  of  the  argruments  will 
be  opinions  with  quality,  unfortunately  the 
issue  will  be  obscured  with  a  n:ilxture  of  emo- 
tionalism and  guff.  Section  14(b)  now  per- 
mits States  to  adopt  laws  making  It  Illegal  to 
compel  a  man  to  Join  a  union  In  order  to 
hold  a  Job.  Nineteen  States  have  such 
legislation. 

The  unions  argue  that  because  they  help 
nonmembers,  everyone  should  be  forced  to 
Join  a  union.  That's  Just  as  logical  as  argu- 
ing that  every  business  in  a  community 
should  be  forced  to  Join  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce because  it  Improves  business  condi- 
tions for  both  members  and  norunembers. 
Or  that  everyone  should  be  made  to  Join  a 
Rotary,  Klwanls,  or  other  civic  club  because 
of  the  good  they  do  for  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

Suppose  every  farmer  or  rancher  was  re- 
quired by  law  to  Join  and  pay  dues  to  a  farm 
or  ranch  organization?  Or  suppose  every 
parent  of  schoolchildren  was  required  to  be 
a  dues  paying  member  of  the  PTA?  Or  sup- 
pose every  hunter  and  fisherman  was  legally 
compelled  to  Join  a  game  protective 
organization? 

If  the  right  to  Join  or  not  to  Join  an  or- 
ganization is  not  a  fundamental  right,  what 
Is?  A  large  question  In  this  controversy  \a 
whether  American  workers  shall  be  free  to 
Join  or  not  to  Join  a  union  If  they  wish  as 
they  are  to  Join  them  If  they  wish.  Taking 
away  anyone's  ri  'lit  to  decide  for  himself  is 
an  invasion  of  Individual  rights  and  thus  of 
civil  rights. 

The'  mere  existence  of  section  14(b)  has 
had  benefits  on  unions,  even  in  States  in- 
cluding California  which  have  no  rlght-to- 
work  laws.  Union  chiefs  are  ever  mindful 
that  such  a  law  could  be  passed  if  they 
abused  their  power.  This  awareness  has  a 
restraining  value.  Small  wonder  that  union 
leaders  want  It  Junked. 

The  worker  needs  the  protection  of  14(b). 
Its  repeal  would  erase  forever  any  pretense 
that  the  laborer  can  exercise  free  choice  on 
a  matter  so  vital  to  his  livelihood. 


[Prom  the  Pomona  (Calif.)   Progress  Bulle- 
tin. July  7, 1965] 
Invaluable  PROtectton 

A  spokesman  fcxr  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  has  something 
of  unusual  Interest  to  say  about  the  drive 
to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act — the  section  which  permits  States  to 
adopt  rlght-to-work  laws.  Last  year,  he  re- 
called. Congress  passed  a  law  outlawing  Job 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  color,  race, 
religion,  or  sex.  But  now,  he  went  on.  the 
present  Congress  Is  debating  "whether  to 
legalize  discrimination  in  employment  be- 
cause of  membership  or  the  lack  of  member- 
ship in  a  private  organization — a  labor 
union."  It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  how 
Congress  can  doubletalk  this  Issue. 

It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  anyone  could  rec- 
oncile repeal  of  14(b)  with  Congress  pre- 
vious legislative  action.  To  discriminate 
against  a  man  because  he  does  or  does  not 
want  to  Join  a  union  Is  certainly  as  bad  as 
to  discriminate  against  him  because  of  the 
color  of  his  skin  or  the  church  he  attends. 
No  man  Is  free  when  the  right  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing Is  conditioned  upwn  forced  membership 
In  any  organization. 

A  good  union  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
14(b).  It  wUl  gain  and  hold  its  member- 
ship on  the  basis  of  service  rendered.  But 
when  membership  is  compulsory,  there  Is  no 
need  to  provide  good  and  effective  service— 
the  rank  and  file  are  helpers.  Rlght-to- 
work  provides  them  with  an  Invaluable  pro- 
tection. 
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(From  the  Menlo  Park  Recorder.  June  30. 
1965] 

A   Pn2ELE 

Washington  reporters  are  saying  that  the 
vote  on  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  which  permits  the  States,  If 
they  so  choose,  to  pass  rlght-to-work  laws, 
Ifl  apt  to  be  extremely  close  and  could  go  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Just  why  this  should  be  so  Is  a  puzzle. 
Right  to  work  doesn't  discriminate  In  any 
shape,  manner,  or  form  against  labor  or  the 
unions.  It  simply  gives  each  worker  the 
right  to  choose — to  decide  for  himself, 
without  fear  of  union  or  employer  coercion, 
whether  he  wants  to  belong  to  a  union  or 
doesn't.  If  that  Isn't  a  fundamental  right, 
essential  in  any  free  society,  what  Is? 

The  compulsory  union  shop  makes  for  la- 
bor monopolies  that  were  outlawed  long  ago. 
And  the  compulsory  union  shop  leaves  the 
way  wide  ojjen  for  exploitation  of  the  mem- 
bership— and  the  worker  must  Join  or  be- 
come Jobless  and  Is  without  the  power  to 
flght  abuses.  Right-to-work  is  the  correc- 
tive.   

(From  the  Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat, 

June  28,  1965] 

A  Hoixow  Victory 

Alexander  Hamilton  said  It  in  1788  in  the 
Federalist  Papers:  -'No  man  can  be  sure  that 
he  may  not  be  tomorrow  the  victim  of  in- 
justice by  which  he  may  be  a  gainer  today." 

The  AFL-CIO,  it  seems  to  us,  might  ponder 
those  words  in  connection  with  its  current 
lobbying  in  Congress  to  secure  repeal  of  that 
portion  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  per- 
mits States  to  outlaw  the  union  shop  If  they 
so  desire. 

The  Press  Democrat  opposed  passage  of  an 
initiative  that  would  have  outlawed  the 
union  shop  in  California  on  grounds  that 
the  proper  people  to  decide  this  were  the 
workmen  concerned  In  a  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement. 

We  still  feel  the  same  way — but  we  also  be- 
lieve that  if  the  majority  of  the  voters  In  a 
State  want  to  forbid  the  union  shop,  that 
particular  majority  should  rule. 

Should  the  AFL-CIO,  with  the  active  sup- 
port of  the  Federal  administration,  succeed 
in  removing  this  as  a  State's  right.  It  would 
have  won  at  the  Federal  level  something  It 
could  not  win  at  the  State  level  in  a  minority 
of  the  States. 

It  would  have  also  made  itself  vulnerable 
to  the  possibility  of  a  future  outlawing  of  the 
union  shop  in  all  50  States,  not  Just  In  the 
few  which  have  taken  that  step  individually. 
If  Congress  can  reverse  the  action  of  States 
which  forbid  the  union  shop,  a  future  Con- 
gress can  reverse  the  action  of  those  States 
which  do  not  forbid  It. 


[From  the  Signal  Hill  Tribune,  June  18,  1965] 
Section  14(b)  a  Good  Law 
An  announced  goal  of  major  labor  unions 
Is  repeal  of  the  section  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  which  permits  States,  If  they  so  wish, 
to  pass  rlght-to-work  laws  forbidding  em- 
ployees from  being  forced  to  Join  a  union  In 
order  to  keep  a  Job.  Nineteen  States  have 
done  so. 

The  test  In  Congress  has  begun.  Hearings 
are  underway  by  a  special  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
on  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

Everyone  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  vol- 
untary unionism  should  Immediately  let 
Congress  know  they  do  not  want  14(b)  re- 
pealed. 

Employees  should  have  freedom  of  expres- 
sion. Under  forced  unionism,  the  voice  of 
the  Individual  Is  effectively  drowned  out. 

An  individual's  right  to  work  should  not  be 
conditioned  on  the  whims  of  a  labor  union 
organization.      A    person's    right    to    work 


should  not  be  valid  only  as  long  as  payments 
are  made  to  that  particular  private  organi- 
zation, the  labor  union. 

Labor  union  leaders  propagandize  that  the 
rlght-to-work  laws  of  19  States  are  designed 
to  throttle  the  labor  movement. 

The  truth  is  that  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  has  but  one  purpose — to  protect 
individual  employees  against  exploitation  by 
powerful  union  officials. 

Let  Congress  know  that  you  oppose  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 


(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  11,  1965] 
The  Right  Not  To  Join 

Congress  has  enacted  sweeping  laws  ban- 
ning discrimination  in  employment,  on  the 
basis  of  color,  race,  religion,  or  sex.  Yet  it 
Is  now  being  asked  to  legalize  discrimination 
because  of  union  membership  or  lack  of  It. 

Many  Congressmen  are  concerned  over 
abridgement  of  States  rights.  Yet  they  are 
being  asked  to  preempt  the  rights  of  States 
to  enact  laws  against  compulsion. 

So-called  liberals  profess  to  abhor  compul- 
sion, but  thty  are  now  pressing  for  compul- 
sory unionism. 

Eventual  House  Labor  Committee  approval 
of  the  administration-backed  proposal  to 
amend  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  by  repealing  sec- 
tion 14(b),  which  authorizes  State  right- to- 
work  laws,  is  virtually  certain.  Interest  has 
switched,  therefore,  to  the  upcoming  floor 
battle  on  the  amendment. 

The  AFL-CIO  claims  222  sure  votes — 4 
more  than  needed  for  passage.  The  National 
Right  to  Work  Committee  discounts  that 
claim  and  says  it  has  more  than  200  sure 
votes  and  that  at  least  50  Congressmen  are 
still  undecided.  Obviously  one  side  or  the 
other  has  misstated  its  strength. 

Under  the  circumstances  there  must  be  a 
lot  of  soul  searching  going  on  among  the  Na- 
tion's lawmakers. 

What  of  those  who  Insist  on  the  rule  of 
the  majority?  If,  as  has  been  estimated,  77 
percent  of  the  labor  force  is  not  unionized 
then  repeal  of  section  14(b)  would  clearly 
constitute  the  Imposition  upon  the  majority 
of  the  will  of  an  organized  minority. 

Collective  bargaining  does  not  function 
well  when  one  side  is  so  strong  It  can  impose 
Its  will  on  the  other.  Therefore,  there  must 
be  many  who  are  concerned  over  how  the 
proposed  amendment  would  affect  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment. It  wo\iId  appear  that  the  Government 
Is  determined  to  avoid  any  semblance  of  a 
rcMonable  balance. 

Both  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  the  1959 
Landrum-Grlffin  Act  represented  attempts  by 
Congress  to  redress  the  balance  which  had 
become  excessively  weighted  In  favor  of  the 
unions.  Yet  in  the  Intervening  years,  the 
courts  have  repeatedly  Increased  union 
powers. 

Those  who  deem  the  Norrls-La  Guardia  Act 
the  Magna  Carta  of  organized  labor  may  re- 
member that  that  measure  enunciated  the 
p>ollcy  that  a  man  "should  be  free  to  decline 
to  associate  with  his  fellows." 

Some  public  opinion  polls  show  that  two 
out  of  three  people  believe  a  man  should  not 
be  compelled  to  Join  a  union  in  order  to  hold 
a  Job.  There  is  more  than  a  faint  suspicion 
that  President  Johnson  actually  feels  the 
same  way. 

Clearly  the  President  had  to  pay  off  a  cam- 
paign obligation  to  organized  labor.  But  If 
he  starts  twisting  any  arms  on  his  proposal 
for  repeal  some  of  the  "twlstees"  are  bound  to 
recall  that  when  he  was  In  Congress  Mr. 
Johnson  voted  In  favor  of  section  14(b)  and 
to  override  President  Truman's  veto. 

The  Times  does  not  argue  here  for  the  en- 
actment of  rlght-to-work  statutes  In  States 
which  do  not  now  have  them,  but  we  do 
Insist  that  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  would 
be  violative  of  the  basic  right  of  freedom  of 
choice  in  the  19  States  which  have  such  laws. 

Congress  should  not  take  such  a  step. 


[From  the  San  Jose  News,  June  4,  1965) 
Other  Views:  The  Union  Shop 

President  Johnson's  obsequious  bow  to 
organized  labor  in  urging  Congress  to  fed- 
eralize compulsory  unionism  strikes  at  tJie 
heart  of  Individual  freedom. 

The  Johnson-sponsored  AFL-CIO  legisla- 
tion to  deny  States  the  right  to  legislate 
against  compulsory  unionism,  as  represented 
by  the  "union  shop,"  is  wholly  Inconsistent 
with  the  advoca<:y  by  the  President  and 
union  leadership  of  civil  rights  laws  gen- 
erally. 

Tlie  right  of  a  worker  to  Join  or  not  to 
Join  a  union  ought  to  be  recognized  as  equal 
to  his  right  to  vote,  to  patronize  public 
establishments,  and  to  send  his  children  to 
public  schools.  A  union  should  not  have 
the  right  to  deny  the  supporter  of  a  family, 
or  any  Individual,  the  opportunity  of  em- 
ployment If  he  does  not  want  to  become  a 
member  of  an  organized  group  of  workers. 

The  Federal  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act  of  1947,  familiarly  known  as  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law,  banned  the  "closed  shop" — an 
old  union  device  to  require  employers  to 
hire  only  members  of  a  contracting  union. 
But  It  carried  on  the  restrictive  policy  of 
compulsory  unionism  by  permitting  employ- 
ers and  unions  to  enter  Into  agreements  for 
a  "union  shop."  This  requires  that  all  em- 
ployees Join  the  union  or  be  fired. 

But  Congress  provided  one  avenue  of  re- 
lief. It  included  in  the  Taft-Hartley  law  44 
words  in  section  14(b)  which  permit  States 
to  ban  the  union  shop.  Nineteen  States  have 
adopted  such  laws. 

Should  Congress  reverse  Itself,  the  rlght- 
to-work  laws  of  the  19  States  would  be  over- 
ruled, and  no  other  btate  could  adopt  a  ban 
on  compulsory  unionism. 

We  do  not  think  that  even  this  heavily 
Democratic  Congress  can  Justify  such  a  re- 
versal la  the  iLitlonal  trend  toward  Individ- 
ual rights.  But  should  Congress  take  this 
means  of  paying  off  t.he  Democratic  political 
debt  to  organized  labor,  we  believe  there 
will  be  such  a  States  rights  revolt  as  to 
threaten  the  alliance  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  unions. 

Furthermore,  resentment  against  compul- 
sory unionism  could  and  probably  would  re- 
sult in  a  national  drive  to  prohibit  the  union 
shop.  A  national  survey  has  Indicated  that 
two  out  of  three  Americans  are  opposed  to 
the  union  shop. — The  Oregonlan. 

[From  the  Santa  Ann  Register,  June  4,  1966] 
Compulsory  Unionism 

The  proposition  that  Congress  should  re- 
peal that  section  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
which  permits  the  States  to  decide  whether 
they  shall  have  right -to- work  laws  is  now 
under  debate. 

President  Johnson  has  called  for  repeal  of 
the  section  which  in  effect  allows  the  worker 
in  the  States  that  have  rlght-to-work  laws 
the  choice  of  Joining  or  not  Joining  a  labor 
union.  In  other  words,  in  the  19  States  that 
have  adopted  the  rlght-to-work  statutes,  a 
man  is  never  compelled  to  Join  a  union  In 
order  to  get  and  keep  a  Job. 

What  do  others  say  about  right  to  work? 
National  polls  shows  the  people  overwhelm- 
ingly are  against  compulsory  union  member- 
ship. A  sampling  of  press  opinion,  as  ex- 
pressed last  week,  includes: 

"It  Is  our  view  that,  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, no  man  should  be  compelled  to  Join  a 
union  In  order  to  hold  his  Job."— Washington 
Evening  Star. 

"Since  Mr.  Johnson  seems  so  lukewarm 
about  repeal,  why  shouldn't  Congress  be  even 
more  so?" — New  York  Daily  News. 

"Has  the  corruption  of  the  electoral  proc- 
ess with  the  Electrical  Workers  Union  dem- 
onstrated that  unions  should  have  greater 
authority  over  conditions  of  employment? 
We  think  not." — New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
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"The  r«pa«l  of  14(b)  wotild  be  an  imjttatl- 
fled  Intrusion  on  the  rlghu  of  States  as  well 
as  Individuals  to  make  up  their  own 
minds." — Chicago  Dally  News. 

"We  are  for  labor  unions.  But  we  are  also 
for  freedom  of  Job  choice."— New  York  Jour- 
nal-American and  all  Hearst  newspapers. 

"A  union  which  has  to  earn  the  loyalty  of 
workers  Is  much  more  likely  to  be  honeet  and 
aggressive  than  one  which  can  merely  sit 
back  and  collect  their  dues." — The  Washing- 
ton Dally  News  and  all  Scrlpps-Howard 
newspapers. 

Reed  Larson,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  National  Rlght-to-Work  Comralttee 
points  out  that  the  list  of  newspapers  edi- 
torially supporting  right  to  work  goes  on 
and  on  and  on. 

"Editorial  opinion,"  says  Mr.  Larson,  "on 
controversial  issues  Is  generally  diverse. 
But  on  thU  subject,  It  Is  as  If  one  voice 
spoke  up  and  answered  the  President.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  voice  mirrors  the 
opinions  of  most  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try." 

It  speaks  for  us  and  we  believe  for  a  large 
majority  of  Orange  County  residents.  Those 
who  are  opposed  to  compulsory  unionism 
should  write  to  California  Senators  Osokge 
Mttxpht  and  Thomas  Kvcwkl.  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington.  DC,  and  to  Repre- 
sentatives RicHABO  Hanna  and  Jaicxs  B.  Utt. 
House  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

(From  the  San  Marino  Tribune.  June  3.  1965) 
Warns  'Em  ob  Wsip 

At  the  bitter  end  of  the  President's  long- 
dalayed  labor  message  came  the  tall  that 
wagged  the  dog— the  reluctant  and  apolo- 
getic reoonunendatlon  that  Congress  remove 
from  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  the  44  words  of 
section  14(b)  that  empower  the  States  to 
protect  their  workers  against  compulsory 
unionism. 

This  recommendation  was  offered,  the 
President  said,  "with  the  hope  of  reducing 
conflicts  In  o»ir  national  labor  policy  that 
for  several  years  have  divided  Americans  In 
various  Spates."  The  division  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  citizens  of  19  States  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  labor  freedom  made 
possible  by  14(b).  while  thoee  of  31  Sutee 
have  not  as  yet  done  so.  Simply  suted,  the 
President  would  remove  the  "conflict"  by 
scuttling  the  right  to  work  without  paying 
union  dues  where  It  is  now  SUte  law,  while 
terminating  the  chance  of  ever  having  such 
liberty  in  all  the  others. 

The  President  did  not  say  he  Is  asking  re- 
peal of  14(b)  to  pay  off  his  election  debt 
to  the  AFL-CIO  chieftains  who  ordered  out 
their  troops  and  opened  the  union  treasuries 
to  campaign  for  him  In  a  big  and  effective 
way.  If  this  was  not  so.  Mr.  Johnson  might 
have  achieved  his  stated  desire  to  "Insure 
uniform  application  of  our  national  labor 
relation  policy"  by  proposing  a  Federal  open- 
shop  law  insuring  to  all  workers  in  all  States 
tb»  right  and  privilege  of  voluntary 
unionism. 

And  this  reform  might  have  been  accom- 
plished far  more  easily  and  have  added  con- 
siderably more  luster  to  the  L.B.J,  "image." 
Every  Congressman  knows — and  certainly 
the  President  should — that  ths  American 
people  do  not  want  compulsory  unionism. 
The  latest  of  several  public  opinion  polls  at- 
testing to  this  pegs  the  opposition  at  2 
to  1.  No  leas  an  authority  than  Speaker 
MeCormack  has  expressed  doubt  of  enough 
House  votes  to  pass  a  repealer  of  14(b). 

But  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  think  that 
the  President  with  L.B.J.'s  repuutlon  on 
Oapltol  Hill  would  now  ask  "early  and  fav- 
orable constderatlon"  for  this  proposal  if  he 
did  not  feel  sure  of  getting  it. 

If  the  President  has  hU  way.  the  freedom 
to  Join  or  not  to  Join  a  union  wlU.  over- 
night, beostxM  a  bitter  memory.  Unhorsed 
for  a   time   In   19   SUtes,    the  membership 
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drives  of  the  labor  bosses  restored  to  the 
saddle  will  make  Oenghis  Khan  look  Uke  a 
Boy  Scout.  But  It  cannot  happen  If  every 
American  who  wants  rlght-to-work  laws  will 
tell  his  Congressman  and  his  Senator  so — 
and  put  It  In  writing.  A  majority  in  both 
Houses  will  support  14(b) — If  their  constit- 
uents support  them.  Without  support,  we 
should  expect  administration  pressures  to 
Insure  a  majority. 

Better  to  write  today  than  blame  yourself 
tomorrow. 


(From  the  Redwood  C^y  Tribune,  May  26, 
1965] 
A  Repatmxnt  to  Labor.' 
The  cartoon  in  the  adjoining  column  ex- 
presses  the  issue   quite  clearly  and  simply. 
While  President  Johnson  ascends  the  rostrum 
to  talk  of  human  rights  and  the  freedom  of 
the  Individual,  he  follows  this  with  a  request 
that  Congress  repeal  a  law  which  guarantees 
the  worklngman  that  specific  freedom. 

The  President  has  asked  for  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14ib|  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which 
permits  States  to  establish  their  own  Indi- 
vidual freedom  laws,  section  14(b)  states 
that  no  man  should  be  forced  to  Join  a 
union  In  order  to  keep  his  Job. 

Nineteen  States  have  adopted  their  own 
"rlght-to-work"  laws  under  section  14(b). 
The  President  would  erase  the  rights  of  these 
States  to  establish  their  own  work  njles. 

While  the  President  feebly  claims  that  re- 
peal of  section  14(b)  would  Insure  uniform 
application  of  national  labor  relations  policy. 
It  Is  a  known  fact  that  the  real  reason  the 
President  wants  the  law  repealed  Is  that  this 
is  how  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  have 
Indicated  that  they  want  repayment  for  their 
support  of  Mr.  Johnson  in  the  last  election. 

These  labor  leaders  have  sought  to  make 
this  an  issue  by  Insisting  that  rlght-to-work 
encourages  slave  labor.  That  there  Is  vir- 
tually no  evidence  to  support  this  charge  Is 
beside  the  point  so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

These  union  leaders  are,  admittedly,  wor- 
ried about  organizing  problems  created  by 
rlght-to-work  regulations.  Only  where  union 
membership  Is  required  is  the  Job  of  the 
union  leader  made  easier. 

These  union  leaders  refuse  to  recognize 
that  one  of  the  reasons  they  are  having  trou- 
bles organizing  Is  the  widespread  disenchant- 
ment with  union  attitudes  and  tactics  •  •  • 
denying  the  very  freedoms  they  claim  to  be 
safeguarding. 

It  Is  not  our  purpose  to  defame  unions  in 
general.  Only  someone  who  Is  totally  blind 
to  reality  could  fall  to  see  how  the  laboring 
man's  position  has  improved  under  organ- 
ized labor. 

But  the  foolish  management  practices 
which  resulted  in  the  growth  of  unions  are 
past  history.  Business  which  falls  to  keep 
pace  In  wages  and  working  conditions  Just 
gets  trampled  in  the  rush  for  success. 

Most  persons  have  forgotten — if  they  ever 
knew — the  real  purpose  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  This  was  explained  simply  by  one  of  the 
authors.  Representative  Hartley,  who  put  It 
this  way: 

"Rlght-to-work  laws  guarantee  a  worker's 
right  to  Join  a  union  but  also  his  right  to 
stay  out  of  a  union  If  he  wants  to- — and  I  say. 
What's  wrong  with  that?" 

It's  wrong,  we  suppose,  If  the  piu-poee  of 
Federal  law  or  union  regulation  Is  to  deny 
the  worklngman  his  freedom  of  choice. 

But  If  that's  wrong,  maybe  quite  a  few  of 
us  are  all  mixed  up  about  that  Jazz  about 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

And  we  don't  think  we  are 

[From  the  Alameda  County  Morning  News, 

May  24,   1965] 

OtjR  Right  To  Dechje 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  labor  this 

week     President     Johnson     redeemed     his 

pledge  to  labor  to  urge  the  National  Legis- 


lature to  scrap  the  rlght-to-work  laws  that 
now  ban  a  compulsory  union  shop  in  20 
States. 

How  this  would  be  accomplished  would  be 
through  passage  of  a  bill  to  repeal  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  thereby 
make  it  illegal  for  any  State  to  have  a  rlght- 
to-work  law. 

Why  the  majority  of  organized  labor  wanu 
section  14(b)  repealed  Is  because  a  union  in 
any  plant  that  is  organized  could  then  com- 
pel  any  worker  who  was  not  a  member  to 
Join  the  union.  And  conversely  It  could 
compel  the  firing  of  any  worker  whom  the 
union  might  deprive  of  union  membership 
even  though  the  worker  might  be  otherwist 
completely  satisfactory. 

The  chief  objection  to  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  by  those  In  favor  of  its  retention  is 
that  any  worker  should  have  the  right  to 
work  at  a  Job,  If  satisfactory  to  his  employer 
without  being  compelled  to  Join  a  union. 

As  Sir  Roger  De  Coverley  was  wont  to  say 
on  any  controversial  matter,  there  Is  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides.  There  are  plenty 
of  cases  In  which  unions  have  had  to  flglit 
to  get  what  they  have  won  from  employers 
of  the  rugged  Individualist  types  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  use  such  Instruments  as  com- 
pany towns  and  armed  strikebreakers.  .\nd 
there  are  plenty  of  cases  of  racketeering  la- 
bor leaders  who  not  only  have  ground  down 
the  boob  members  of  the  rank  and  file  ol 
their  unions  but  have  also  ruined  businesses 
by  their  senselessly  exorbitant  demands  and 
thus  Impoverished  even  whole  communities. 

In  short,  the  Issue  here  is  one  that  Is  not 
to  be  found  carefully  delhnlted  In  Jet  black 
and  glaring  white.  In  fact,  the  motivating 
forces  behind  both  labor  and  management 
differ  In  different  parts  of  the  country.  For 
example,  there  Is  a  different  labor-manage- 
ment tradition  on  the  Pacific  coast  from 
that  to  be  found  In  New  York,  and  both 
differ  greatly  from  that  to  be  found  In  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  South. 

Under  such  circumstances,  then.  It  should 
be  the  part  of  both  wisdom  and  Justice  to 
let  the  legislators — and  so  the  people— of 
the  several  States  decide  what  kind  of  a  law 
they  prefer  to  be  under.  In  other  words. 
to  let  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
remain  as  it  is. 

If  it  does  remain,  neither  labor  nor  man- 
agement win  be  the  loser. 

In  California,  If  the  forces  of  management 
find  the  situation  unsatisfactory,  and  If 
enough  of  the  rank  and  file  of  labor  decide 
that  they  prefer  to  have  a  right-to-work  law 
passed,  all  they  have  to  do  is  win  the  neces- 
sary votes  and  the  matter  will  be  done.  In 
any  of  the  20  rlght-to-work  States,  If  labor 
feels  Itself  being  ground  down  by  manage- 
ment, all  it  has  to  do  is  convince  enough  of 
the  voters  that  a  compulsory  union  shop  is 
the  solution  of  their  problems  and  they,  too. 
will  gain  their  objective. 

How  could  anything  be  faU-er  than  that  is 
something  difficult  to  see.  For  certainly. 
under  the  law  as  It  la,  neither  the  tycoons 
of  Wall  Street  nor  the  labor  barons  of  De- 
troit can  now  Impose  their  will  on  either 
California  labor  or  management.  Instead, 
the  power  of  decision  remains  precisely 
where  it  belongs  on  matters  so  intimately 
affecting  Callfornians — right  in  the  hands  of 
the  California  voters  themselves. 

In  other  words,  we  should  not  let  this  so- 
called  rlght-to-work  Issue  bamboozle  us  into 
losing  oiu-  fundamental  right  to  decide. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  May  21,  19651 
M».  Johnson's  Bow  to  Labor 

Ever  since  the  1964  presidential  campaign, 
the  Nation's  labor  unions  have  made  it  obvi- 
ous they  expected  a  return  for  the  massive 
support  they  gave  to  President  Johnson. 

They  have  had  to  wait  until  legislation 
with  higher  priority — such  as  civil  rights  and 
aid  to  education — was  well  underway. 
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Mr.  Johnson's  brief  labor  message  to  Con- 
gress indicates  they  did  not  wait  in  vain. 
For  example,  he  proposed  that  Congress: 

Repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  which  now  permits  any  State  to  ban  the 
union  shop  under  right-to-work  laws. 

Expand  coverage  of  the  $1.25  minimum 
wage  law  to  4.5  million  additional  workers  In 
laundries,  hotels,  restaurants,  and  other  such 
establishments  which  axe  now  exempt. 

Impose  double  overtime  pay,  after  48  hours. 

Extend  unemployment  Insurance  coverage 
to  5  million  more  workers,  and  standardize 
requirements  so  that  every  State  will  offer  26 
weeks  of  benefits. 

Provide  26  weeks  of  Federal  unemployment 
benefits  to  workers  who  have  exhausted  their 
State  benefits. 

AFL-CIO  chieftains  expressed  some  dis- 
appointment that  Mr.  Johnson  failed  to  en- 
dorse their  plea  for  an  Increase  In  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  $1.50  or  $2  an  hour,  and  that 
he  flatly  opposed  their  demand  for  a  shorter 
workweek. 

As  It  stands,  the  general  public  has  much 
less  reason  than  labor  to  give  blanket  ap- 
proval to  the  program.  Responsible  leaders 
of  Congress  will  do  well  to  see  that  these 
proposals  get  a  thorough  airing. 

Only  19  States  have  right-to-work  laws, 
and  California  Is  not  among  them,  having 
rejected  the  proposal  In  1958.  Arguments 
against  repeal  of  this  original  Taft-Hartley 
provision  have  considerable  validity. 

Federal  law  already  guarantees  labor's 
right  to  organize,  but  no  State  should  have 
to  embrace  compulsory  unionism  Just  to  cre- 
ate a  national  uniformity. 

Some  of  Mr.  Johnson's  proposals.  Includ- 
ing extension  of  the  minimum  wage  cover- 
age, may  prove  to  be  worthwhile.  But  these 
are  all  complex  matters,  deserving  the  closest 
scrutiny. 

The  move  toward  standardization  of  un- 
employment Insurance  requirements  conceiv- 
ably could  help  States  like  California,  for  ex- 
ample, where  high  rates  sometimes  give  a 
cost  advantage  to  competitors  In  less  ad- 
vanced States. 

But  against  this  possible  gain  must  be 
weighed  the  dubloiw  new  burden  on  em- 
ployers that  would  result  from  proposed  ex- 
tension of  unemployment  Insurance  cover- 
age and  benefits,  and  the  long-term  effects 
of  so  drastically  Increasing  Washington's  au- 
thority In  this  field.  Certainly  these  two 
proposals  need  not  be  tied  together  as  a 
package.  The  former  has  merit;  the  latter 
raises  serious  doubts. 

Mr.  Johnson's  proposals  are  far  too  sweep- 
ing in  their  effects  to  be  rushed  through, 
even  by  a  liberal  Congress,  merely  to  chalk 
up  marks  on  a  political  scoreboard. 


[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  May  20, 

1965] 

A  WoRKix's  Right  To  Sat  No 

President  Johnson  has  raised  a  funda- 
mental democratic  Issue  with  his  request 
that  Congress  abolish  the  so-called  rlght-to- 
work  laws. 

These  laws  exist  In  19  States.  Basically, 
they  prohibit  the  compulsory  "union  shop," 
which  rules  that  a  worker  cannot  hold  a  Job 
in  a  particular  shop  unless  he  Is  a  member 
of  a  vmlon. 

We  ar<«  for  labor  unions.  The  Hearst 
hewspaperi.  were  among  the  first  in  the 
newspaper  Industry  to  reach  agreements 
with  labor  unions. 

But  we  are  also  for  freedom  of  Job  choice, 
and  opposed  to  compulsion  by  government 
legislation.  It  seems  elementary  that  no 
one  should  be  compelled  to  Join  a  union  If 
he  doesnt  want  to.  Just  as  no  businessman 
should  be  compelled  to  Join  any  commercial 
organization. 

We  have  found  ourselves  in  agreement 
with  most  things  L.B.J,  has  done.  We  feel 
that  In  most  matters  we  think  as  the  Presi- 
dent   does.      Our    thinking    usually    being 


alike,  we  have  often  concxirred  with  his 
views.  We  are,  for  example,  wholeheartedly 
In  favor  of  his  proposals  to  reduce  excise 
taxes  by  $3.9  billion.  This  will  help  reduce 
car  prices,  and  we  are  all  for  that.  And  we 
are  with  him  all  the  way  on  foreign  policy. 
But  we  think  he  Is  wrong  In  urging  aboli- 
tion of  laws  that  give  the  worker  the  right  to 
belong,  or  not  to  belong,  to  a  union,  and  we 
urge  the  President  to  reconsider  his  request 
to  Congress. 

[Prom  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune,  May 

20,  1965] 

No  Federal  Action  Needed 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  has  asked  Con- 
gress to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  This  section  of  one  of  the  prime 
laws  governing  labor-management  relations 
In  this  country,  reserves  to  the  various  States 
the  right  to  determine  whether  or  not  union 
shop  contracts  are  to  be  outlawed.  State 
laws  banning  such  contracts — which  require 
workers  to  Join  a  union  within  a  specified 
period  after  employment — are  called  right- 
to-work  laws. 

At  present  19  States  have  these  rlght-to- 
work  laws.  One  State,  Indiana,  repealed  its 
rlght-to-work  law.  Here  In  California  such 
a  law  was  a  key  issue  in  the  1958  guberna- 
torial election.  Callfornians  rejected  the 
law  and  the  candidate  who  championed  it, 
former  Senator  William  Knowland, 

There  has  been  little  agitation  for  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  in  recent  years.  Perhaps  be- 
cause there  has  been  doubt  by  its  opjxinents 
as  to  whether  there  were  the  votes  in  Con- 
gress to  do  anything. 

However,  in  compliance  with  the  1964 
.democratic  Party  platform  calling  for  Its  re- 
peal. President  Johnson  has  asked  Congress 
to  strike  out  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.  The  late  hour  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress at  which  the  President  has  asked  for 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  is  Indicative  of  its  im- 
portance or  lack  of  Importance  in  the  eves  of 
L.  B.  J. 

Whether  or  not  union  shop  contracts  are 
good  or  bad  does  not  seem  the  point  at  Issue. 
The  pwlnt,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  once  again 
an  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  Impose  Its  authority  in  a  field 
that  has  been  reserved  for  the  States. 

We  see  no  reason  why  the  people  of  each 
State  cannot  determine  for  themselves 
whether  or  not  union  shop  contracts  are  to 
be  legal  or  Illegal  within  their  boundsLrles. 

Of  20  States  that  have  enacted  rlght-to- 
work  laws,  only  1  has  deemed  it  advisable  to 
reverse  its  earlier  action.  Meanwhile,  30 
States  have  not  enacted  such  a  law.  In  some 
there  has  been  no  test.  In  others,  like  Cali- 
fornia, there  has  been  a  bitter  battle  over  the 
Issue. 

In  oxu-  opinion,  each  State  can  resolve-thls 
matter  In  its  own  best  interest  without  dic- 
tation from  the  Federal  Government. 


[From    the    Los    Angeles,    Herald -Exjjmlner, 
May  20,  196SJ 

Right  To  Sat  No? 

President  Johnson  has  raised  a  fundamen- 
tal Democratic  Issue  with  his  request  that 
Congress  abolish  the  so-called  rlght-to-work 
laws. 

These  laws  exist  in  19  States.  Basically, 
they  prohibit  the  compulsory  union  shop, 
which  rules  that  a  worker  cannot  hold  a  Job 
In  a  particular  shop  unless  be  Is  a  member 
of  a  union. 

We  are  for  labor  unions.  The  Hearst 
newspapers  were  among  the  first  In  the 
newspaper  Industry  to  reach  agreements  with 
labor  unions. 

But  we  are  also  for  freedom  of  Job  choice, 
and  opposed  to  compulsion  by  Government 
legislation.  It  seems  elementary  that  no  one 
should  be  compelled  to  Join  a  uifion  If  he 
doesn't    want    to,   Just   as    no   businessman 


should  be  compelled  to  Join  any  commercial 
organization. 

We  have  found  ourselves  in  agreement 
with  many  things  LBJ  has  done.  We  are, 
for  example.  In  favor  of  his  prop>oeals  to  de- 
duce excise  taxes  by  $3.9  billion.  And  we 
are  with  him  on  his  policies  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  and  lu  Vietnam. 

But  we  think  he  is  wrong  In  urging  aboli- 
tion of  laws  that  give  the  worker  the  right 
to  belong,  or  not  to  belong,  to  a  union,  and 
we  urge  the  Prssldenl  to  reconsider  his  re- 
quest to  Congrebs. 

[From  the  Santa  Ana  Register.  May  14,  1966] 
To  Join  or  Not  To  Join 

Great  concern  is  voiced  in  Washington  for 
the  protection  of  the  civil  rights  of  individ- 
uals and  minority  groups. 

But  what  of  the  right  of  the  American 
worker  to  Join — or  not  to  Join — a  union? 
This  particular  Issue  doesn't  seem  to  Interest 
thoee  who  are  in  the  forefront  of  the  civil 
rights  battle.  There  Is  a  strange  silence 
about  the  evil  of  compulsory  unionism  and 
Its  denial  of  Individual  civil  and  human 
rights. 

The  great  weight  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  thrown  Into  the  human  rights  move- 
ment— In  schooling.  In  housing.  In  public 
accommodations.  But  what  of  the  human 
rights  of  the  man  who.  In  order  to  hold  a  Job, 
Is  forced  to  Join  an  organization  that  may 
be  diametrically  opposed  to  his  principles  and 
views. 

In  19  States  that  man  has  some  protection 
by  the  rlght-to-work  laws.  And  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  upholds  the 
States  In  enacting  these  laws. 

Now,  the  push  Is  on  in  Washington  to 
have  Congress  repeal  14(b).  What  the  leg- 
islators win  do  when  the  Issue  comes  before 
them  Is  not  known,  but  we  do  know  what 
the  American  public  thinks. 

A  national  p>oll  shows  that  the  public  is 
against  repeal  of  14(b)  by  more  than  a  2-to-l 
margin.  In  fact,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
adult  public  favor  a  national  law  making  all 
union  membership  voluntary. 


(From  the  Duarte.  Duartean  and  Dispatch, 

May  6,  1966] 

The  Right  To  Wows 

In  the  weeks  to  come.  Congress  Is  to  be  a 
battleground  over  what  have  come  to  be 
known  as  the  rlght-to-work  laws  on  the 
books  In  19  of  our  50  States.  At  Issue  Is  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  It  reads: 
"Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  execution  or  appllcaUon  of 
agreement  requiring  membership  In  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  employment 
in  any  State  or  Territory  in  which  such  exe- 
cution or  application  is  prohibited  by  State 
or  territorial  law." 

It  may  be  useful  to  put  this  whole  issue  in 
historical  perspective.  What  this  language 
says  is  a  simple  reaffirmation  of  a  human 
right  which  is  established  as  part  of  Western 
clrtllzatlon.  Right  to  work  was  proclaimed 
by  law  In  France  as  e&ily  as  1791,  and  virtu- 
ally every  country  in  Europe  actually  used 
the  term  as  a  legal  phrase  In  subsequent 
years. 

After  the  Civil  War  in  our  own  country,  the 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  rlght-to-work 
decisions  Invalidating  laws  which  denied 
those  who  had  supported  the  Confederacy 
the  right  to  engage  In  their  chosen 
professions. 

Fifty  years  ago,  in  1915,  Justice  Hughes 
declared  In  Trtioj:  v.  Raich:  "It  requires  no 
argtiment  to  show  that  the  right  to  work  for 
a  living  in  the  common  occupations  of  the 
community  is  one  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
personal  freedom  and  opportunity  that  it  was 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  (14th)  to 
secure." 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  right  to  work 
was  Invoked  against  a  California  State  law 
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whl^rb  denied  flabermen  of  Japanese  cmcestry 
tbeir  right  to  work  at  their  occupation  of 
llBblng  In  coutal  waters. 

In  modem  times,  right  to  work  simply 
means  that  a  man  Is  free  to  become  an  active, 
dues-paying  union  member  If  he  wishes,  but 
that  he  cannot  be  forced  to  pay  union  dues 
to  an  unwanted  union  bargaining  agent  In 
order  to  make  a  living.  Both  historical 
precedent  and  the  Constitution  affirm  a  free- 
man's right  to  work. 

It  will  be  a  sad  day  If  pressures  brought  to 
bear  by  labor  union  bosses  can  take  away  this 
right.  Clearly  the  Congress  needs  to  hear 
from  all  kinds  of  voters  on  this  issue. 


{Prom  the  California  Farm  Bureau  Monthly, 

NUy  7,  1965 1 

RioHT-To-Wo«K  Laws  n*  Jboparot 

Hearings  on  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  are  ex- 
pected to  get  underway  in  the  House  Labor 
Subcommittee  In  early  May.  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wlrtz  Is  expected  to  lead  ofT  the  hear- 
ings with  a  plea  for  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
( the  section  which  authorizes  States  to  pass 
rlgbt-to-work  laws  prohibiting  forced  union 
membership).  This  will  be  followed  by  2 
weeks  of  testimony  to  be  divided  between 
opponents  and  proponents. 

C7BP  President  Allan  Grant,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Citizens  Committee  to  Pre- 
serve Taft-Hartley,  points  out  that  "the  num- 
ber of  Congressmen  for  and  against  repeal  of 
the  Taft-Hartley's  rlght-to-work  section  is 
very  close  at  this  time.  This  means  there 
Is  a  real  Job  of  contacting  national  legislators 
to  be  done  if  the  right  for  employees  to  make 
a  free  choice  regarding  union  membership- 
Is  to  be  preserved." 

The  farm  bureau  president  added  that 
"one  of  the  standard  arguments  used  by 
union  leadership  against  right-to-work  laws 
la  that  they  Impede  economic  progress.  Just 
the  opp>oeite  is  true.  Comparing  those  States 
having  rlght-to-work  laws  and  those  States 
without  such  laws  and  having  compulsory 
unionism  shows  the  rtght-to-work  States 
leading  the  compulsory  union  States  in  per- 
cent of  Increase  in  manufacturing  Jobs. 
hourly  earnings  In  manufacturing,  per 
capita  Income,  value  added  by  manufactur- 
ing, capital  expenditures,  bank  deposits, 
motor  vehicle  registrations,  annual  retail 
payroll,  retail  sales,  and  number  of  retail 
establishments.  Forced  union  membership 
Is  what  Impedes  economic  progress." 

Grant  streaaed  the  need  for  farm  bureau 
members  to  contact  their  Congressmen  urg- 
ing support  for  maintaining  section  14 ib)  in 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 


[Prom  the  Santa  Ana  Register,  Apr.  30.  1965 1 
A  Basic  F'kzedom 

The  unions'  all-out  campaign  to  force 
repeal  of  eectlon  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  which  permits  the  Statea  to  adopt  rlght- 
to-work  lawa  If  they  so  wish,  could  lead  un- 
knowing people  to  believe  that  this  provision 
la  a  deadly  weapon  aimed  straight  at  the 
heart  of  organ  tzerl  labor. 

Anyone  who  bel  eves  that  would  do  well  to 
read  the  section.  It  aaya:  "Nothing  in  this 
act  (Taft-Hartley)  shall  be  construed  as  au- 
thorizing the  execution  or  application  of 
agreements  requiring  membership  in  a  labor 
organisation  aa  a  condition  of  employment  in 
any  State  or  territory  In  which  such  execu- 
tion or  application  la  prohibited  by  State  or 
territorial  law" 

To  make  that  seem,  in  any  way.  an  anti- 
labor  provision  requires  some  massive  twist- 
ing of  plain  language.  It  simply  saya  that. 
In  States  which  take  advantage  of  14(b) .  each 
worker  will  have  the  right  to  Join  or  not  to 
join  a  union  aa  he  chooaea,  and  In  either  case 
he  can  loeep  bla  job.  No  one  can  make  him 
join — and  no  one  can  prevent  him  from 
Joining 

If  that  la  not  a  baalc  freedom,  what  is? 


(Prom  the  Pullerton  News  Tribune, 

Apr.  26.   19651 

Why  Not  This  Civil  Right? 

The  drive  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  the  rlght-to-work  provi- 
sion, appears  to  be  miring  down  In  the  soft 
spring  turf  across  the  land. 

In  Wyoming,  the  State  senate  has  rejected 
a  powerful  effort  by  the  union  leaders  to 
scrap  the  law.  A  2-year  drive  by  labor  was 
blunted  despite  the  fact  that  It  won  in  the 
house  and  enemies  of  right  to  work  there 
threatened  to  paralyze  the  State  government 
uniess  they  got  their  way. 

Certain  defeat  is  forecast  for  a  campaign 
to  repeal  right  to  work  in  South  Dakota. 

In  Tennessee,  union  officials  have  given 
up. 

A  bill  strengthening  the  statute  has  been 
approved  by  the  senate  labor  committee  In 
Kansas. 

And  In  President  Johnson's  home  State  of 
Texas,  a  San  Antonio  newspaper  has  found 
that  85  9  percent  of  the  readers  polled  favor 
retention  of  14i  b) . 

Strangely  enough,  President  Johnson,  who 
now  urges  repeal,  voted  for  14(b)  when  he 
was  a  Congressman  sn  1947  As  late  as  1960. 
he  endorsed  the  Texas  party  platform  which 
praised  right  to  work  as  essential  to  a  free 
society.  In  that  year,  the  President  ran  for 
reelection  to  the  Senate  while  his  name  was 
on  the  ballot  for  the  Vice  Presidency  as  well. 

There  Is  no  doubt  thit  the  labor  organi- 
zations are  demanding  payment  of  a  cam- 
paign debt  by  attempting  to  force  the  repeal 
of  14(bi. 

But  the  Pre<sident  and  the  Congress  have 
an  obligation  to  all  the  people  E.sp>ecially  do 
they  have  an  obligation  to  preserve  the  civil 
rights  and  ba£lc  freedoms  of  the  people. 

Right  to  work  Is  such  a  freedom.  Without 
It,  the  time  would  not  be  far  distant  when  no 
man  could  work  at  his  trade,  anywhere  In 
America,  without  paying  tribute  to  a  union. 

(From    the    Riverside    (Calif.)    Enterprise, 

Apr   13.  1965] 

Prr^AU-s  or  Power 

The  International  Union  of  Electrical 
Workers,  the  labor  movement  In  general,  and 
to  some  degree  the  country  Itself,  owe  a  debt 
of  appreciation  to  the  ousted  lUE  president, 
James  B.  Carey.  He  fought  the  union's  bat- 
tles in  early  New  Deal  days  when  life  was 
not  easy  for  labor  organizers.  With  equal 
acuity  and  courage  he  led  the  postwar  fight 
to  take  the  electrical  union  back  from  the 
Communists.  He  led  also  the  movement  for 
adoption  of  an  official  union  code  of  ethical 
practices. 

But  none  of  these  achievements  entitles  Mr. 
Carey  to  a  reward  which,  with  or  without 
his  knowledge,  the  three  trustees  of  the  IDE 
tried  to  confer  on  him  last  December.  This 
was  nothing  less  than  fraudulent  reelection 
to  his  post. 

According  to  a  finding  by  the  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  whlcli  intervened  under 
powers  granted  it  by  the  Landrum-Grlffln 
Act.  trii.?tees  miscounted  tlie  votes  so  fla- 
gnintly  that  they  declared  Carey  ree'.ect*d  by 
2.193  votes,  while  actuallv  he  was  beaten  by 
Paul  Jennings  by  the  whopping  margin  of 
23.316  ballots.  "An  obvious  case  of  real 
stealing,"  declared  President  Thomas  Meany 
of  the  parent  APT.-CIO. 

This  was  Inexcusable  on  the  part  of  the 
trustees  and  even  more  so  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Carey  if  he  had  knowledge  of  what  was 
being  done.  It  points  up  the  weaknesses  in 
the  democratic  structure  of  many  unions 
even  under  the  safeguards  that  have  been 
written  into  the  Nation's  labor  law  begin- 
ning with  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  And  of 
course  it  Illustrates  the  dangers  than  can 
swamp  a  man  of  ability  and  Integrity  If  the 
system  enables  him  to  build  up  too  much 
power  and  hang  onto  It  too  long. 


[From  the  Duarte   (Calif.)   Duartean  and 

Dispatch,  Mar.   11.   1965] 

LECisukTTVE  Swindle 

Some  of  the  slickest  brains  In  Congress  are 
now  working  overtime  trying  to  solve  a  dlffl. 
cult  political  problem.  What  the  legislative 
wheelers  and  dealers  want  to  do  is  to  fulflu 
the  President's  campaign  promise  to  big  labor 
that  he  would  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  but  do  it  without  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  Ion 
of  another  individual  freedom. 

Now  In  the  legislative  hatchery  Ls  one 
so-called  compromise  bill  supposedly  aimed 
at  protecting  the  legal  and  civil  rights  of 
individual  workers — more  are  expected.  But 
look  out.  The  real  purpose  of  these  meas- 
ures  is  to  provide  a  smokescreen  for  repeal- 
ing 14(b),  the  44- word  section  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  which  gives  the  States  the  right 
to  legislate  and  enforce  voluntary  union 
membership. 

Such  bills  are  a  sly  effort  to  swap  nothing 
for  something.    And  here's  why: 

Enforcement  of  title  7  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  will  prevent  discrimination 
among  workers  on  accoimt  of  race,  color,  or 
creed. 

Enforcement  of  the  Federal  (Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1947 — and  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  in  the  Allen  case  In  1964 — will  pre- 
vent the  use  of  compulsory  dues  for  political 
purposes. 

Enforcement  of  the  Landrum-Grlffln  Act 
of  1959  will  prevent  a  union  from  fining  or 
penalizing  a  member  for  exercising  any  legal 
or  civil  right  giiaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  amazing  thing  about  these  "compro- 
mise" efforts  Is  that  while  they  claim  to  be 
concerned  about  the  civil  rights  of  the  In- 
dividual they  would  actually  repeal  a  civil 
right  of  the  first  magnitude:  the  wor'aer's 
freedom  to  Join  or  not  to  Join  a  union.  To 
camouflage  the  repeal  of  14(b)  under  the 
guise  of  offering  protections  already  estab- 
lished by  law,  reflects  a  shocking  political 
cynicism.  And  this  attitude  Is  particularly 
revolting  when  we  consider  that  every  Con- 
gressman knows  that  the  one  effective  con- 
trol over  the  political  and  financial  abuses 
practiced  by  labor  bosses  on  rank  and  file 
workers  Is  voluntary  union  membership— In 
short,  the  right  to  work. 

Every  Congressman  should  also  realize  at 
this  late  date  that  an  Impressive  majority 
of  his  fellow  citizens  believe  in  voluntary 
union  membership:  and  that  with  them  this 
is  an  article  of  faith,  with  which  there  can 
be  no  compromise  or  negotiation.  Surely.  If 
Mr.  Johnson,  himself,  fears  to  move  boldly 
against  14(b)  lest  he  tarnish  his  Image  as 
"President  of  all  the  people,"  most  any  (^n- 
gressman  would  do  well  to  tread  soft'y,  and 
tiptoe  out  of  any  Involvement  in  this  noth- 
ing-for-somethlng  swindle. 


[Prom  the  Santa  Ana  Register,  Mar.  2,  1965] 
What  the  Unions  Want 

Nobody  knows  precisely  what  Uncle  Cawn- 
pone  m  the  White  House  really  plans  to  do 
about  repealing  some  of  the  features  of  the 
Taft-H  irtley  Act  so  despised  by  the  profes- 
sional labor  unionists. 

Uncle  C.  Is  a  very  tricky  Individual.  Knows 
how  to  play  the  shell  game.  Sold  a  cure-all 
to  41  million  Americans  last  fall. 

He — Uncle  C. — says  he  Is  for  repeal  of  the 
rlght-to-work  provision.  Some  people  think, 
however,  that  he  won't  press  for  It;  not  this 
time,  anyway. 

If  that's  the  correct  residing  of  what's  on 
Uncle's  mind,  it  may  be  that  he  knows  that 
rlght-to-work  is  popular  with  the  people 
In  1964,  67  percent  of  the  American  public 
believed  that  no  citizen  should  be  forced  to 
belong  to  a  union  to  hold  his  Job. 

It  was  a  record  year  for  support  of  the 
rlght-to-work  principle,  higher  than  It  had 
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been  In  any  year  since  1944  when  samplings 
of  opinion  first  were  taken. 

The  "union  shop"  requires  that  a  person 
be  compelled  to  belong  to  a  union  to  hold  his 
Job.  The  rlght-to-work  laws,  now  existing  in 
19  States,  prohibit  this  compulsion. 

The  Opinion  Research  Corp.  of  Princeton, 
U.J,,  conducted  a  study  of  public  opinion  for 
the  National  Rlght-to-Work  Committee. 
Sixty-seven  percent  said  a  man  should  be  able 
to  hold  a  Job  without  Joining  a  union. 

Opinion  Research  says  that  "the  survey 
results  are  almost  certainly  within  plus  or 
minus  4  percent  of  the  figures  which  would 
have  been  obtained  if  every  adult  In  the  sur- 
vey area  (the  United  States)  had  been  Inter- 
viewed." 

■Today."  says  the  ORC,  "voluntary  union 
membership  (as  opposed  to  compulsory  union 
membership)  enjoys  majority  support  among 
all  population  groups,  except  the  unionized 
worker." 

The  figures  were  a  delight,  naturally,  to  the 
National  Rlght-to-Work  Committee,  headed 
by  S.  D,  Cadwallader. 

Said  Cadwallader:  "The  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  being  spent  politically  by  the  Meanys, 
the  Reuthers,  the  Bridges,  and  the  other 
politically  minded  union  officials  come  large- 
ly from  dues  and  fees  raised  with  the  instru- 
ment of  compulsion — the  so-called  'union 
shop.'  It  Is  an  Infringement  on  the  personal 
liberty  of  American  citizens;  and  Inherent 
In  the  use  of  this  club  of  compulsion  Is  the 
danger  of  totalitarianism." 

The  union  hierarchy  is  determined  that 
every  American  who  works — approximately 
78  million  of  them — will  be  forced  to  pay 
dues  and  belong  to  unions. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act's  Section  14(b) 
(rlght-to-work)  Is  the  principal  obstacle  In 
the  union's  goal  of  conquest  of  the  American 
worker. 

(From    the    Vlsalia,     (Calif.)     Times-Delta, 

Feb.   15,  19G51 

What  Is  a  Fundamental  Right? 

Suppose  every  farmer  and  rancher  was  re- 
quired by  law  to  Join  and  pay  dues  to  a  farm 
and  ranch  organization. 

Or  suppose  every  parent  of  schoolchildren 
was  required  to  be  a  dues-paying  member  of 
the  PTA.  Or  suppoee  every  flshermsm  and 
hunter  was  legally  comp>elled  to  Join  a  game 
protective  association. 

These  ridiculous  Ideas,  as  the  Arizona 
Parm  Bureau  Federation  has  pointed  out, 
contain  the  same  logic  as  that  used  by  labor 
groups  and  others  who  are  now  seeking  re- 
peal of  that  section  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
which  permits  the  States,  if  they  so  choose, 
to  enact  rlght-to-work  laws. 

Twenty  of  the  States  have  done  that.  They 
thus  have  said,  in  effect,  that  it  Is  up  each 
individual  worker  to  decide  whether  he  wants 
to  Join  a  union  or  not.  He  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  Join — on  pain  of  unemployrment — 
and  his  employer  cannot  prevent  him  from 
Joining.  In  other  words,  it  Is  up  to  the  union 
to  demonstrate  that  its  services  are  worth 
their  price. 

If  the  right  to  Join  or  not  to  Join  any  or- 
ganization Is  not  a  fundamental  right,  what 

iB? 

(From  the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register, 

Feb.  2,  1965) 

The  Drive  Against  14(b) 

Fourteen  (b)  sounds  like  an  odd  shoe  size, 
but  in  fact  this  identifies  a  section  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law  designed  to  keep  union 
members  from  living  completely  subject  to 
the  whims  of  union  officials.  The  adminis- 
tration, having  been  elected  with  the  lavish 
support  of  union  officers,  now  proposes  to 
change  the  section  at  their  request. 

Fourteen  (b)  allows  any  State  whose  citi- 
zens so  desire  to  adopt  a  rlght-to-work  law 
which  merely  prohibits  making  union  mem- 
bership   necessary    to    get    or    hold    a    Job. 


Twenty  States  have  such  laws.  Unions  thrive 
in  all  of  them. 

But  where  rlght-to-work  laws  are  in  force, 
a  man  can  make  up  his  own  mind  about 
whether  he  wants  to  belong  to  a  particular 
union.  A  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
examiner  recently  commented  that  he  had 
no  power  to  treat  a  corrupt  union  any  differ- 
ently than  a  legitimate  one. 

Where  right-to-work  laws  do  not  exist,  a 
union  once  it  signs  a  contract  with  an  em- 
ployer can  obtain  dismissal  of  any  covered 
employee  who  does  not  Join  and  stay  in  go  >d 
standing  with  the  union.  It  can  call  wildcat 
strikes  that  put  him  out  of  work,  curtail 
his  earnings  through  work  quotas  and  do 
other  things  that  hurt  rather  help  the  indi- 
vldvial  employee,  and  still  he  must  render 
his  dues  as  If  he  truly  were  being  represented. 

It  Is  probable  that  the  mere  existence  of 
14(b)  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  unions, 
even  In  States  which  have  passSd  no  rlght- 
to-work  laws.  Unions  are  always  mindful 
that  one  could  be  passed,  and  inclined  to 
behave  a  bit  less  arrogantly  to  keep  from 
getting  the  voters  worked  up. 

ir  14(b)  Is  repealed,  this  restraint  will  be 
gone.  Unions  will  not'  need  to  consider  the 
feelings  or  opinions  of  either  members  or 
the  people  of  the  States  In  which  they  oper- 
ate. 

Fourteen  (b)  injure?;  no  one.  Its  repeal 
would  benefit  only  labor  union  officials.  It 
Is  a  guarantee  against  captive  union  mem- 
bership.   

(From  the  San  Marino  Tribune. 

Jan.  21,  1965) 
Consistency  No  Jewel  to  L.B.J. 

President  Johnson,  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  declared  that  the  Nation  is 
dedicated  to  "freedom  from  arbitrary  power" 
not  merely  for  Americans  but  for  all. 

"Our  Nation  was  created."  he  said,  "to 
help  strike  away  the  chains  of  Ignorance  and 
misery  and  tyranny  wherever  they  keep  man 
less  than  God  means  him  to  be." 

Yet,  within  minutes,  he  gave  the  signal 
for  a  nationwide  return  to  compulsory 
unionism  in  saying  that  he  would  ask  the 
Congress  for  "changes  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  Including  section  14(b) ." 

Reed  Larson,  executive  secretary  oi,  the 
National  Right  to  Work  Conrunlttee,  prompt- 
ly branded  this  strange  Inconsistency  as 
"the  most  fantastic  paradox  of  the  cam- 
paign to  repeal  14(b)"  and  bracketed  Labor 
Secretary  Wlrtz  with  the  President  In  this 
offense  against  the  commonsense  of  the 
American  public.  He  quoted  Mr.  Wlrtz  as 
saying:  "The  large  edifice  of  civil  rights  is 
dependent  on  equality  of  employment  op- 
portunity." and  again:  "If  men  •  •  •  are  to 
be  truly  free  in  accord  with  the  tenets  of 
democracy,  then  they  must  be  free  to  seek 
a  livelihood  without  prejudice."  Mr.  Lar- 
son said  that  he  thought  It  "strange  that 
Mr.  Wlrtz  can  offer  these  brave  words  at  the 
same  time  he  is  leading  the  fight  to  further 
the  catise  of  forced  union  membership,  to 
extend  even  further  the  arbitrary  control  by 
the  Federal  Government  over  the  lives  of 
ail  our  citizens." 

Referring  to  a  recent  survey  showing  that 
67  percent  of  Americans  favor  voluntary 
unionism,  Mr.  Larson  charged  that  in  the 
face  of  mounting  public  opinion,  "the  Presi- 
dent has  now  openly  pledged  to  take  away 
another  Individual  freedom." 

Still,  no  one  with  a  good  memory  should 
be  surprised  at  the  President's  "incon- 
sistency," Mr.  Larson  said.  When  the  Pres- 
ident was  campaigning  in  lt;60  and  again  last 
year,  he  did  not  mention  that  as  a  Congress- 
man he  voted  for  Taft-Hartley,  as  a  Senator 
he  voted  against  repealing  14(b)  and  in  1960 
supported  Texas'  rlghts-to-work  law  In  cam- 
paigning for  reelection  to  the  Senate — while 
campaigning  against  it  as  JJ-K.'s  running 
mate. 


[From  the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-News, 

Jan.  19,  1965] 

Right-To-Work  Laws 

Fourteen  (b)  sounds  like  an  odd  shoe  size, 
but  In  fact  this  identifies  a  section  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  designed  to  conserve  the 
rights  of  union  members. 

Section  14(b)  simply  allows  any  State 
whose  citizens  so  desire  to  adopt  a  so-called 
rlght-to-work  law  which  prohibits  making 
union  membership  necessary  to  get  or  to  hold 
a  Job. 

Twenty  States  have  such  laws.  They  are 
Alabajma,  Arizona.  Arkansas,  Florida.  Georgia, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mississippi,  Nebraska. 
Nevada,  North  and  South  Carolina,  North 
and  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah, 
Virginia,  and  Wyoming.  (California  notably 
rejected  the  notion  of  a  right-to-work  law 
after  the  tempestuous  campaign  of  1958) 
Unions  thrive  In  all  of  them. 

Now  the  new  administration  proposes  to 
press  for  the  repeal  of  14(b).  The  recom- 
mendation was  one  of  the  kernels  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  recent  address  on  the  state  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  Johnson  Is  widely  believed  to  have 
made  the  request  at  the  behest  of  labor  lead- 
ers who  contributed  so  handsomely  to  hla 
overwhelming  election  victory.  Bluntly  put. 
It  looks  to  many  like  a  kind  of  payoff. 

Right-to-work  laws  are  Just  not  that 
Iniquitous  where  they  are  in  force.  In  those 
20  States,  a  man  can  make  up  his  mind  about 
whether  he  wants  to  belong  to  a  particular 
unioii.  As  mentioned,  the  unions  are  not 
hurting. 

Even  In  a  State  which  has  not  passed  a 
right-to-work  law,  it  is  possible  that  the 
mere  existence  of  14(b)  has  had  a  beneficial 
effect.  Unions  are  always  mindful  that  such 
a  statute  could  be  enacted. 

If  14(b)  were  repealed,  this  restraint  will 
be  gone. 

In  fact.  It  seems  mo»e  likely.  In  the  view 
of  a  number  of  analysis,  that  the  unions  have 
their  eyes  less  on  repealing  existing  rlght-to- 
work  laws  than  on  keeping  them  out  of 
those  States  which  lack  them. 

"Labor  union  leaders  are  not  as  much  con- 
cerned about  the  rlght-to-work  laws  in  the 
20  States  as  they  are  anxious  to  see  com- 
pulsory unionization  retained  and  extended 
In  lUl  the  other  States, '  typically  commented 
David  Lawrence. 

If  Congress  follows  through  and  does  re- 
peal 14(b),  the  effect  will  be  to  make  com- 
pulsory unionism,  a  national  policy.  This 
would  be  more  than  undesirable;  It  would 
be  unfair  because  It  would  abridge  a  working 
man's  rights. 

One  fact  wiilch  thosj  In  favor  of  repeal 
doubtless  will  hammer  on  in  the  weeks  ahead 
as  legislation  advances  in  the  Congress  Is 
that  even  If  14(b)  Is  Junked,  it  will  still  be 
technically  possible  for  each  State  to  enact 
a  rlght-to-work  law. 

This  is  misleading.  The  catch  Is  that  such 
a  State  law  would  apply  only  to  employment 
In  businesses  which  are  supposed  to  be  con- 
ducted wholly  within  that  State.  And,  as 
LawTence  has  pointed  out,  there  is  hardly 
any  purely  "Intrastate"  operation  in  busi- 
ness or  commerce  these  days. 

Tlie  Supreme  Court  has  Interpreted  "in- 
terstate commerce"  so  broadly  in  connection 
with  recent  Civil  Rights  Act  cases  (viz  the 
barbecue-stand  episodes)  that  nearly  every 
business  which  uses  some  article  manufac- 
tured In  or  imported  from  some  other  State 
has  loet  its  "Intrastate"  standing. 

Fourteen  (b)  ruins  no  one.  Its  absence 
might.    It  should  be  retrained. 


[Ftom  the  Pasadena   Independent,  Jan.   18, 

1965) 

Richt-To-Work  Laws 

Fourteen    (b)    sounds   like   an    odd    shoe 
size,  but  In  fact  this  Identifies  a  section  of 
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the  Ttft-Elutley  law  dealgned   to  conserve 
tbe  rights  of  union  members. 

Section  14(b)  ■Im.ply  outlaws  any  State 
whoM  dtlaena  ao  dedre  to  adopt  a  so-called 
right  to  work  law  which  prohibits  mairing 
union  membership  necessary  to  get  or  to  hold 
a  Job. 

Twenty  States  have  such  laws.  They  are 
Alabama.  Arizona,  Arkaiisas,  Florida.  Georgia, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mississippi,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  North  and  South  Carolina.  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee.  Texas.  Utah, 
Virginia,  and  Wyoming.  (California  notably 
rejected  the  notion  of  a  rlght-to-work  law 
after  the  tempestuous  campaign  of  1958.) 
Unions  thrive  In  all  of  them. 

Now  the  new  administration  proposes  to 
press  for  the  repeal  of  14(b).  The  recom- 
mendation was  one  of  the  kernels  In  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  recent  address  on  the  state 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Johnson  Is  widely  believed  to  have 
nuule  the  request  at  the  behest  of  labor 
leaders  who  contributed  so  handsomely  to 
his  overwhelming  election  victory.  Bluntly 
put.  It  looks  to  many  like  a  kind  of  payoff. 
Rlght-to-work  laws  are  just  not  that 
Iniquitous  where  they  are  in  force.  In  those 
ao  States,  a  man. can  make  up  his  mind  about 
whither  he  wants  to  belong  to  a  particular 
union.  As  mentioned,  the  unions  are  not 
hurting. 

Even  In  a  State  which  has  not  passed  a 
rlght-to-work  law,  It  la  possible  that  the 
mere  existence  of  14(b)  has  had  a  beneficial 
effect.  Unions  are  always  mindful  that  such 
a  statute  could  be  enacted. 

If  14(b)  were  repealed,  this  restraint  wUl 
be  gone. 

In  fact.  It  seems  more  likely.  In  the  view 
of  a  number  of  analysts,  that  tbe  unions 
have  their  eyes  less  on  repealing  existing 
rlght-toi-work  laws  than  on  keeping  them 
out  of  those  States  which  lack  them. 

"Labor  union  leaders  are  not  as  much  con- 
cerned about  the  rlght-to-work  laws  in  the 
30  States  as  they  are  anxious  to  see  com- 
pulsory unionization  retained  and  extended 
In  all  the  other  States."  typically  commented 
David  Lawrence. 

If  Congress  follows  through  and  does  re- 
peal 14(b).  the  effect  will  be  to  make  com- 
pulsory unionism  a  national  policy.  This 
would  be  more  than  undesirable;  It  would 
be  unfair  because  It  would  abridge  a  work- 
ing man's  rights. 

One  fact  which  those  In  favor  of  repeal 
doubtless  will  hammer  on,  In  the  weeks 
ahead  as  legislation  advances  In  the  Con- 
gress, Is  that  even  If  14(b)  Is  junked.  It  will 
still  be  technically  possible  for  each  State 
to  enact  a  rlght-to-work  law. 

This  Is  mUleadlng.  The  catch  U  that 
such  a  State  law  would  apply  only  to  em- 
ployment in  businesses  which  are  supposed 
to  be  conducted  wholly  within  that  State. 
And.  as  Lawrence  has  pointed  out,  there  Is 
hardly  any  purely  "Intrastate"  operation  In 
business  or  commerce  these  days. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  Interpreted  "in- 
terstate commerce"  so  broadly  in  connection 
with  recent  Civil  Rights  Act  cases  (viz,  the 
barbecue-stand  episodes)  that  nearly  every 
business  which  uses  some  article  manufac- 
tured In  or  imported  from  some  other  State 
has  lost  Its  "Intrastate"  standing. 

Fotirteen  (b)  ruins  no  one.  Its  absence 
might.     It  should  be  retained. 


[Ttom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Jan.  13,  I9<S5I 
New  THmzAis  of  Pokcxd  Unionism 

Organised  labor  leaders,  who  claim  much 
credit  for  Lyndon  Johnson's  landslide  victory, 
found  their  reward  In  his  opening  message  to 
CX>ngnss. 

To  Improve  the  state  of  the  unions,  the 
President  promised  to  extend  mlnlmimi 
wage  coverage  and  modernization  of  unem- 
ployment compensation.  Nothing,  however. 
could  have  pleased  the  AfTi-CIO  more  than 


Mr.  Johnson's  pledge  to  support  the  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

This  Is  the  section  that  fiermlts  States  to 
outlaw  compulsory  unionism  through  enact- 
ment of  "right  to  work"  laws.  As  such,  re- 
peal of  14(b)  U  the  predictably  primary  legis- 
lative goal  of  organized  labor  lobbyists. 

Th%^e8ldent's  pledge  of  support,  however, 
contrasts  strangely  with  the  theme  of  ex- 
panded freedom  that  ran  throughout  his 
speech.  For  section  14(b)  Involves  a  very 
basic  freedom — the  freedom  to  work  without 
being  compelled  to  join  a  union. 

That  freedom  is  guaranteed  in  20  States 
which  have  passed  "right  to  work"  laws  In 
spite  of  bitter  union  opposition.  Other 
States,  Including  California,  have  choeen  not 
to  enact  such  legislation. 

Labor  tinlons  are  now  predicting  that  with 
Presidential  help  and  heavy  Democratic  ma- 
jorities the  Congress  will  protect  them  from 
the  will  of  State  voters  or  legislators. 

President  Johnson  said  that  he  wants  to 
bring  about  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  in 
order  "to  reduce  the  conflicts  that  for  several 
years  have  divided  Americans  In  various 
States  of  our  Union." 

To  reduce  those  'conflicts"  by  giving  In  to 
the  unions  would  only  enhance  the  vast  and 
sometimes  monopolistic  powers  already 
ptossessed  by  organized  labor.  Unions  now 
enjoy  everj-  rea.5cnab!e  protection — and  some 
not  so  reasonable — that  the  law  can  afford. 

The  demand  that  compulsory  unionism  be 
made  a  national  policy,  however,  Is  asking 
too  much 

Americans  are  Indeed  divided  on  this  basic 
Issue  of  freedom  And  the  rlp;ht  to  express 
their  will  must  not  be  denied  them. 

[Prom  the  Pullerton  News  Tribune,  Jan.  6, 

19651 

Propaganda  Barr.^ge  on  Way 

Labor  is  on  President  Johrusons  doorstep, 
seeking  to  collect  a  campaign  debt  as  the 
new  Congress  opens. 

Its  goal;  Repeal  of  the  rlght-to-work  pro- 
vision In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  section  14(b). 

Authority  to  enact  rlght-to-work  laws  has 
been  exercised  by  20  out  of  the  50  States. 
An  attempt  to  provide  this  freedom  to  J.oln 
or  not  to  Join  a  labor  union  was  made  In 
California  some  years  back,  but  a  powerful 
offensive  by  the  AFL-CIO  resulted  in  the  de- 
feat  of  a  constitutional   amendment. 

Public  support  of  right  to  work  now  is 
far  higher  nationally  than  It  was  half  a 
dozen  years  ago — and  presumably  this  is  true 
in  California  as  well. 

Union  leaders,  who  have  a  vested  Interest 
in  opposing  right  to  work,  are  fearful  that 
the  movement  will  spread  unless  Congress 
can  be  induced  to  repeal  section  14(b). 

They  have  read  the  public  opinion  polls, 
which  show  that  two  out  of  three  Americans 
believe  that  a  man  should  not  have  to  be- 
long to  a  union  to  hold  a  job — that  txnlons 
should  not  have  compulsory  membership 
privileges. 

They  alsi  look  back  over  a  record  of  de- 
feat on  this  Issue,  not  only  In  the  20  States 
which  have  rlght-to-work  laws,  but  in  the 
courts,  which  have  held  section  14(b)  con- 
stitutional In  a  series  of  decisions  following 
Its  enactment  in  1947.  In  their  attack  on 
section  14(bi,  labor  ofBciais  portray  it  as 
"union  busting,"  permitting  some  workers 
"free  rides"  at  the  expense  of  others. 

What  is  the  truth? 

In  the  20  States  with  right  to  work,  there 
Is  no  evidence  that  the  laws  have  either 
destroyed  unions  or  resulted  in  lower  wages 
or  less  job  security.  Unions  have  continued 
to  thrive  and  average  wage  Increases  In 
rlght-to-work  States  have  been  higher  than 
States  without  this  guarantee  of  individual 
freedom. 

These  facts,  which  have  been  documented 
by  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Commerce, 
should  be  remembered  when  the  massive 
propaganda  barrage  against  section  14 (b)  be- 
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gins.  And  the  people  who  believe  In  right 
to  work  should  call  them  to  the  attention  oi 
their  Representatives  and  Senators  In  Wash- 
Ington.  lest  they  be  brainwashed  and  Intlml- 
dated  by  the  lobbyists  for  big  labor  on  Caol- 
tol  Hill.  ^ 


[From    the   San   Marino   Tribune,   Dec    17 
19641 
Ama  14(b) — The  Deluge 
America's  labor  tycoons  have  laid  it  at  the 
White  House  door. 

In  return  for  the  landslide  victory  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  they  expect  prompt  and  favor- 
able action  from  the  President  on  a  list  of 
demands  that  would  speed  our  creeping  so- 
cialism to  a  full  gallop. 

Having  delivered  the  16  million  votes  mak- 
ing up  the  difference  between  the  42  million 
for  L3.J.  and  the  27  million  for  Barry  GoW- 
water  (as  they  modestly  claim),  the  unions 
have  instructed  the  administration  to; 

Repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  This  would  automatically  outlaw  the 
rlght-to-work  laws  that  have  been  passed 
thus  far  by  20  States  and  give  back  to  the 
union  bosses  a  nationwide  closed  shop  with 
the  right  to  levy  tribute  on  every  workln? 
American,  man  or  woman,  in  every  unionized 
craft  or  Industry  anywhere  for  the  privilege 
of  making  a  living. 

Amend  the  Landrum-GrlflSn  Act  to  remove 
restrictions  obnoxious  to  the  unions. 

Impose  the  35 -hour  workweek  and  double 
pay  for  overtime  on  the  Nation's  economy, 
two  demands  that  combine  to  achieve  appre- 
ciable wage-hikes  in  defiance  of  existing  con- 
tracts and  without  negotiation. 

Boost  the  Federal  minimum  wage  of  $125 
(now  responsible  for  widespread  unemploy- 
ment among  workers  of  limited  capabilities) 
to  $2. 

Place  all  employment  service  in  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  Goverrunent. 

These  are  the  demands  most  immediately 
affecting  labor;  but  there  are  manv  more. 
such  as  medicare,  the  scrapping  of  "present 
immigration  laws,  and  colossal  public  works 
for  the  "war  on  poverty,"  together  with 
others  that  would  render  specific  aid  to 
spread  conununlsm  In  the  United  States. 

But  first  and  foremost  Is  repeal  of  section 
14(b) — proclaimed  by  the  executive  council 
of  the  AFL-CIO  as  its  No.  1  objective.  Right- 
to-work  laws  must  be  smashed  even  though 
official  figures  show  that  union  membership 
gains  have  been  greater,  and  the  economic 
gains  of  workers  have  been  greater  In  the 
rlght-to-work  States  than  in  those  where 
compulsory  union  membership  Is  Imposed. 

It  should  be  apparent  to  the  Congress  that 
the  greedy  demands  of  the  labor  bosses  are 
no  more  In  their  own  long-range  Interest 
than  that  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
And  let  the  Congress  beware  In  approaching 
unionism's  prime  exaction  for  political  serv- 
ices. If  14(b)  should  prove  to  be  the  doml- 
noe  that  tumbles  all  the  others  on  the 
"must"  list,  our  public  servants  will  have 
voted  their  own  destruction  as  well  as  that  of 
all  the  rest  of  us — the  union  fat-cats  In- 
cluded. 
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[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Dec.  9,  1964] 
L.B.J. ;  How  Much  Debt  to  Labor? 

Organized  labor  went  all-out  for  President 
Johnson's  reelection  in  November.  Now  the 
union  leaders  want  his  support  for  a  whole 
range  of  labor-spwnsored  legislation  which 
failed  to  pass  Congress  In  previous  years. 

This  optimism  of  the  APL-CIO  is  bolstered 
by  estimates  that  labor  has  65  more  "friends" 
in  Congress  after  the  election  than  It  enjoyed 
before. 

Nevertheless,  the  labor  lobbyists  will  not 
have  an  easy  time. 

Some  Items  on  the  unions'  shopping  list — 
such  as  medical  care  for  the  aged  under 
social  security — are  broad  social  welfars 
measures. 


Others  reflect  a  sincere,  though  dubious, 
effort  on  labor's  part  to  alleviate  automa- 
tion-fed unemployment  by  spreading  the 
available  work.  These  Include  the  proposals 
to  lower  the  workweek  from  40  to  35  hours, 
and  to  discourage  overtime  by  requiring 
double  pay. 

To  reduce  the  Nation's  pockets  of  poverty, 
the  APL-CIO  lobbyists  want  to  raise  the 
minimum  wage  from  $1.25  to  $2  per  hour, 
and  to  extend  Its  benefits  to  1.5  million 
workers  In  hotels,  cafes,  laundries  and  other 
establishments  which  are  not  covered  by 
the  present  law. 

Most  important,  In  the  eyes  of  the  labor 
chiefs,  the  AFL-CIO  will  launch  a  major 
campaign  for  Federal  legislation  to  outlaw 
State  rlght-to-work  statutes. 

The  upcoming  Congress,  like  others  be- 
fore It,  win  find  that  some  of  these  proposals 
threaten  to  create  as  many  problems  as  they 
cure. 

The  minimum  wage  revision,  for  example, 
would  destroy  many  Jobs  by  encouraging 
further  automation  and  by  driving  many 
small  operators  out  of  business.  A  35-hour 
workweek  would  reduce  our  competitive- 
ness In  world  markets,  and  thereby  threaten 
Jobs  tied  tu  exports. 

Wholly  indefensible  Is  labor's  top-prlorlty 
drive  to  outlaw  the  rlght-to-work  statutes 
In  20  States.  These  laws  prohibit  labor  con- 
tracts which  force  a  man  to  Join  a  union  In 
order  to  hold  a  job.  They  do  nothing  to 
prevent  union  membership  among  those  who 
want  it. 

Labor  strategists  concede  Mr.  Johnson's 
Arm  support  is  essential  to  success  of  their 
drive  Before  they  count  on  it,  however, 
they  should  remember  that  the  very  size  of 
the  President's  election  victory  minimizes 
the  debt  he  owes  to  organized  labor. 


iProm  the  Fullerton  News  Tribune,  Nov.  17, 

1964) 

This    Right    Shoi^ld    Be    Defended 

Civil  rights  is  the  cau.=!e  of  the  day,  but 
tho?e  who  shout  loudest  about  it  are  curi- 
ously silent  when  It  comes  to  an  Individual's 
freedom  to  work,  to  Join  or  not  to  join  a 
labor  union. 

Twenty  States  have  done  something  about 
It  by  enacting  so-called  right-to-work  laws. 

Tnese  statutas  gall  the  leaders  of  organized 
labor,  who  see  in  them  a  threat  to  their  mas- 
sive political  and  economic  i>ower,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  feathers  which  line  their  per- 
sonal nests. 

The  labor  officials  prefer  the  union  shop.  In 
which  all  employees  must  Join  or  lose  their 
Jobs  once  the  union  has  won  a  majority  to 
membership. 

Now  that  organized  labor  has  provided  fi- 
nancial support  through  COPE  for  more  than 
a  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
elected  November  3,  we  can  expect  a  con- 
certed drive  to  abolish  the  provision. 

The  prospects  for  success  are  high,  because 
the  Senate  majority  Is  generally  prolabor. 
and  the  AFL-CIO  support  of  President  John- 
son— who  must  sign  any  such  repeal — was 
wildly  enthusiastic  and  vocal. 

Certainly  such  an  action  would  gratify 
union  leaders,  because  it  would  reqtUre  em- 
ployers to  enroll  their  employees  Into  unions 
without  any  effort  on  the  union's  part.  It 
would  also  keep  employees  in  the  unions, 
whether  they  liked  It  or  not.  no  matter  how 
offended  the  employees  might  become  at 
union  behavior. 

The  argument  over  this  Issue  has  gone  on 
and  on,  but  there  are  new  facta  that  should 
now  be  considered. 

For  example,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  ruled  that  unions  may  levy  heavy 
fines  upon  their  Involuntary  members  for  ac- 
tions which  the  law  specifically  says  they 
may  take.  The  Board  has  chosen  to  consider 
tills  an  "Internal  union  matter." 

It  seems  less  than  Justice  to  force  a  man 
Into  an  organization  against  his  will,  and 


then  refuse  him  legal  protection  because  he 
Is  a  member  of  it. 

But  such  circumstances  exist,  and  repetil 
of  the  rlght-to-work  provision  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  would  foreclose  the  remedy  of 
voluntary  membership  everywhere. 

The  forthcoming  attempt  to  destroy  a 
man's  right  to  hold  a  job  if  he  does  not  be- 
lieve In  union  membership  should  be 
watched  closely  by  the  people.  When  the 
time  comes,  they  should  make  their  views 
known  to  their  Representatives  In  Congress. 
If  they  speak  loudly  enough,  the  lawmakers 
will  hesitate  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  special 
interests  which  have  a  stake  in  the  repeal  of 
right  to  work. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
thiiik  back  to  what  has  been  said  in 
this  chamber  during  the  course  of  this 
fllibuster,  I  am  struck  by  one  glaring 
omission. 

Much  has  been  said  here  about  unions 
as  an  economic  and  political  force. 
There  have  been  discussions  of  union 
structure,  the  application  of  union  con- 
tracts and  much  more.  But  all  of  this 
has  been  in  terms  of  statistics  or  of  legal 
and  constitutional  interpretations. 

At  no  point  that  I  can  recall  has  there 
been  any  recognition  of  the  social  and 
ethical  principles  that  are  the  heart  of 
the  labor  movement — the  spirit  of 
mutual  effort  for  the  benefit  of  all,  with- 
out which  the  labor  movement  would  not 
exist. 

There  has  been  no  indication  that  my 
distinguished  colleagues  are  aware  that 
fundamentally  a  union  is  a  brotherhood, 
not  merely  in  the  sense  that  all  men  are 
brothers,  but  In  the  specific  dedication  of 
a  group  to  a  common  cause.  And  for 
that  reason  a  union  does  not  function 
with  the  same  degree  of  self-interest  as 
a  business  enterprise  whose  primary 
obligation  is  to  make  a  profit.  The  con- 
cern of  a  union  is  the  people  who  com- 
prise it.  and  the  people  it  Is  obligated  to 
protect. 

I  am  sure  it  will  be  argued,  by  those 
who  are  on  the  other  side  of  this  issue, 
that  such  a  brotherhood  should,  there- 
fore, be  voluntary;  that  a  worker  who  is 
brought  into  membership  under  a  union 
shop  contract  does  not  automatically  be- 
come endowed  with  the  spirit  of  brother- 
hood. But  this  argument  misses  the 
point.  A  union  brotherhood  has  a  func- 
tion to  perform,  the  function  of  safe- 
guarding and  advancing  the  interests  of 
all  those  who  are  part  of  the  group,  even 
those  whose  feelings  may  be  imbrotherly 
to  the  point  of  selfishness. 

This  often  leads  unions  to  behave  In 
what,  by  other  standards,  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  quixotic  way.  Just  such  a 
case  came  to  my  attention  yesterday. 
It  was  described  in  the  current  Issue  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild's  publi- 
cation, the  Guild  Reporter. 

During  the  newspaper  strike  of  1962,  a 
New  York  Times  photographer  who  had 
refused  to  Join  the  guild  during  his 
8  years  of  employment  also  crossed  the 
guild  picket  line  and  went  to  work.  This, 
of  course,  is  the  ultimate  trade  union 
crime — Indeed,  it  Is  regarded  more  near- 
ly as  a  sin. 

Subsequently,  some  time  after  the 
strike,  the  photographer  was  Injured  on 
an  assignment  and  lost  the  sight  of  one 
eye.  The  Times  management  fired  him, 
offering  no  reason. 


The  guild — to  the  astonishment  of 
management — filed  a  grievance  and 
fought  the  discharge  up  to  the  point  of 
arbitration.  A  day  before  the  arbitra- 
tion hearing  the  Times  capitulated  and 
reinstated  the  photographer  with  back 
pay  for  the  year  he  had  been  idle. 

Here,  Mr.  President,  we  see  a  union 
fighting  for  the  rights  of  a  man  who  not 
only  was  not  a  member,  but  who  had 
been,  by  union  principles  the  most  offen- 
sive of  all  creatures — a  scab. 

It  is  reported  that  management  asked, 
"Why  do  you  bother?" 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  the 
union  bothered  because  it  was  its  moral 
obligation  to  bother — Its  duty,  as  a 
brotherhood,  to  seek  Justice  for  all. 

This  is  the  true  nature  of  the  labor 
movement;  a  qua'ity  far  more  pertinent 
than  involved  dissertations  against  the 
union  shop,  based  upon  false  premises 
and  imaginary  fears. 

A  calm,  dispassionate  look  at  the  issue 
of  the  repeal  of  section  14 ib.)  long  ago 
led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  this  part  of 
our  Federal  law  is  harmful  to  our  Nation 
and,  when  the  opportunity  comes,  I  shall 
vote  for  repeal. 

However,  before  we  come  to  that  mo- 
ment of  decision,  i  feel  that  we  must 
ponder  the  effects  of  any  further  pro- 
traction on  the  issue  of  section  14(b;. 

Let  us  consider  what  our  failure  to 
deal  with  this  Issue  will  bring  about  in 
many  parts  of  our  country.  Already,  it 
has  been  announced  by  an  organization 
calling  itself  the  National  Right- to-Work 
Committee  that  it  intends  to  launch 
right-to-work  campaigns  in  several 
States,  and  committees  to  that  purpose 
have  been  formed. 

Now,  it  is  one  thing  to  discuss  section 
14(b)  here  in  the  Congress,  but,  for  any- 
one who  has  been  through  such  a  cam- 
paign, it  is  a  totally  different  creature 
when  a  bill  to  enact  a  right  to  work  is 
introduced  into  a  State  legislature. 

The  effect  is  instantaneous.  Any  in- 
dustrial harmony  that  has  been 
achieved,  any  labor-management  re- 
sponsibility, any  Joint  activity  in  behalf 
of  the  community,  whether  it  be  a  united 
givers  fund  or  a  school  bond  issue,  will 
disappear  overnight. 

In  every  community,  In  every  State 
where  a  battle  is  undertaken  for  a  so- 
called  rlght-to-work  law,  the  sides  will 
be  drawn  and  the  fight  will  be  bitter. 
And,  whatever  the  outcome,  the  scars 
and  the  hurts  will  remain  for  years 
thereafter. 

Is  this  the  kind  of  labor-management 
harmony  we  seek  to  promote?  Is  this 
the  kind  of  Federal  labor  legislation  we 
really  had  In  mind  when  section  14(b) 
was  written  Into  the  law?  I  think  not, 
but  the  effect  of  the  nearly  20  years  of 
section  14(b)  has  brought  It  to  this. 

The  National  Rlght-To-Work  Com- 
mittee says  it  will  seek  "early  expansion" 
of  the  number  of  rlght-to-work  States. 
The  head  of  that  organization  told  a 
business  association  in  Charleston,  S.C, 
recently  that  he  hoped  to  get  the  cam- 
paign underway  in  1968  in  various  States. 

He  later  told  newsmen  that  the  com- 
mittee was  hoping  to  raise  more  than  $1 
million  to  carry  out  its  campaigns. 

This  Is  what  our  failure  to  act  could 
bring    about    In    the    States.    Perhaps 
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there  are  some  who  welcome  such  war- 
fare, but  they  are  not  the  responsible 
▼olces  In  the  community.  The  over- 
whelming number  of  labor-management 
relationships  are  stable,  with  respect  for 
the  rights  of  each  party.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  collective  bargaln- 
ijog  contracts  are  agreed  upon  each  year 
without  strikes  or  work  stoppages.  Our 
IndUBtrlal  labor  climate  Is.  for  the  most 
part,  excellent  In  the  United  States.  But 
the  failure  of  this  body  to  act  will  be  the 
signal  for  rlght-to-work  campaigns  In 
many  States,  and  the  patiently  built 
labor-management  relationships  will 
disappear  and  America  will  suffer  as  a 
result. 

I  urge  consideration  and  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  In  the  Interest  of  the  Nation's 
best  Interest  and  economic  health. 

THK   VOTK   ON    KCRAL   OF   SECTION    14(b) 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  generally  opposed  filibusters  and 
the  use  of  the  Senate  floor  to  block  the 
orderly  conduct  of  the  Nation's  business. 
In  line  with  this  conviction,  I  voted  on 
Tuesday  to  end  the  filibuster,  so  that 
14(b)  could  become  the  pending  business 
of  the  Senate.  This  vote  resulted  In  51 
votes  for  ending  the  filibuster  and  48 
against — 15  votes  short  of  the  necessary 
two-thirds.  Obviously  the  wUl  of  the 
Senate  Is  to  avoid  a  vote  on  the  merits 
of  the  Issue  before  us.  It  Is  now  clear 
that  no  Senator  will  be  able  to  cast  a  vote 
on  the  substance  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

I  personally  am  opposed  to  repeal  by 
congressional  action  of  State  rlght-to- 
work  laws.  In  my  State,  South  E>akota, 
the  so-called  rlght-to-work  law  Is  a  part 
of  our  constitution.  Some  years  ago 
when  referred  to  the  voters,  it  was  given 
an  overwhelming  endorsement  of  70  per- 
cent. Ciirrent  surveys  indicate  roughly 
the  same  number  of  people  are  still  op- 
IMsed  to  the  repeal  of  our  rlght-to-work 
law. 

The  rollcall  vote  tomorrow  will  be  the 
only  time,  at  least  this  year,  when  one 
can  cast  a  vote  which  will  Indicate  his 
position  for  or  against  repeal.  Because 
of  the  complexity  of  the  legislative  sit- 
uation, many  people  are  confused  by  the 
difference  between  a  cloture  vote  and  a 
regular  vote.  Recognizing  this  confusion 
and  to  make  clear  my  opposition  to  the 
repeal  of  14(b),  I  am  therefore  csisting 
a  "no"  vote  on  the  present  cloture  mo- 
tion. I  frankly  do  not  like  such  a  pro- 
cedure, nor  do  I  like  to  see  the  Senate 
floor  used  for  endless  filibusters.  But  I 
am  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion which  would  repeal  a  section  of  the 
South  Dakota  State  constitution  favored 
overwhelmingly  by  my  constituents. 
This  la  the  only  vote  of  record  now  open 
to  rat  to  express  my  convictions  tigalnst 
congressional  action  to  set  aside  the 
State  rlght-to-work  laws. 

So  like  my  colleague  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  MuNDTl.  I  Intend  to  vote  "no" 
on  the  cloture  motion  tomorrow. 


VETERANS'  READJUSTMENT  BENE- 
FITS ACT  OP   1966 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.    Mr.  President. 
I  regret  that  I  did  not  get  to  hear  the 


remarks  of  my  colleague.  I  have  an- 
other matter  to  bring  up  at  this  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Texas,  who  wishes 
to  discuss  a  problem  of  great  importance. 

I  commend  him  for  the  work  that  he 
has  done  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  my  colleague  from  Texas  for 
his  gracious  remarks. 

I  ask  that  a  mei,sage  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  S.  9  be  laid  before 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  9)  to  provide  readjustment  assistance 
to  veterans  who  .served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  durin'^  the  induction  period, 
which  was,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

SHORT  nTI.E 

SecnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Veterans'    Readjustment    Benefits    Act    of 

EDUCATIONAL    BENETTTS 

Sec.  2.  Part  lU  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code.  Is  omeudPd  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  chapter  31  thereof  the  lollowlng  new 
chapter; 

"CHAPTEB    34 — \-ETEaANS'    EDUCATTONAL 
ASSISTAMCE 

'■Subchapter  [^Purpose — Definitions 

■1651.  P\irpose. 
"1652.  Definitions. 

"Subchapter  II—  Eligibility  and  entitlement 

"1661.  Eligibility:  entitlement;  duration. 

"1662.  Time  limitations  for  completing  a 
program  of  education. 

"1663.  Educational  and  vocational  counsel- 
ing. 

"Subchapter  III — Enrollment 
"1670.  Selection  of  program. 
"1671.  Applications;   approval. 
"1672.  Change  of  program. 
"1673.  Disapproval  of  enrollment  In  certain 

course."!. 
"1674.  Discontinuance      for      unsatisfactory 

conduct  or  progress. 
"1675.  Period   of  operation   for  approval. 
"1676.  Education  outside  the  United  States. 

"Subchapter  IV — Payments  to  eligible 
veterans 
"1681.  Educational   assistance  allowance. 
"1682.  Computation    of    educational    assist- 
ance allowances. 
"1683    Measurement  of  courses. 
"1684.  Overcharges    by    educational    Institu- 
tions. 
"1685.  Approval  of  courses. 
"1686.  Discontinuance  of  allowances. 

"Subchapter  I — Purpose — Definitions 
"}  1651.  Purpose 

"The  CongreiS  of  the  United  States  hereby 
declares  that  the  education  program  created 
by  this  chapter  Is  for  the  purpo.se  of  (1)  en- 
hancing and  making  more  attractive  serv- 
ice In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
(3)  extending  the  benefits  of  a  higher  edu- 
cation to  qualified  and  deserving  young  per- 
sons who  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to 
afford  such  an  education,  i3i  providing  voca- 
tional readjustment  and  restoring  lost  edu- 
cational opportunities  to  those  service  men 
and  women  whose  careers  have  been  Inter- 
rupted or  Impeded  by  reason  of  active  duty 
after  January  31.  1855,  and  (4|  aiding  such 
persons  In  attaining  the  vocational  and  edu- 
cational status  which  they  might  normally 
have  aspired  to  and  obtained  had  they  not 
served  their  country. 


"i  1662.  Definitions 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

"(a)(1)  The  term  'eligible  veteran'  meaaa 
any  veteran  who  (A)  served  on  active  duty 
for  a  {serlod  of  more  than  180  days  any  part 
of  which  occurred  after  January  31,  1955, 
and  who  was  discharged  or  released  there- 
from under  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
able or  (B)  was  discharged  or  released  from 
active  duty  after  such  date  for  a  service- 
connected  disability. 

"(2)  The  requirement  o:  discharge  or  re- 
lease, prescribed  In  p»aragraph  (1)  (A),  shall 
be  waived  In  the  case  of  fjiy  Individual  who 
served  at  least  two  years  In  an  active-duty 
status  for  so  long  as  he  continues  on  active 
duty  without  a  break  therein. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(A| 
and  section  1661(a),  the  term  'acthe  duty 
does  not  Include  any  period  during  which 
an  Individual  (A)  was  assigned  full  time 
by  the  Armed  Forces  to  a  civilian  Institu- 
tion for  a  course  of  education  which  wa« 
substantially  the  same  as  established  rourses 
offered  to  civilians,  (B)  served  as  a  caaet  or 
midshipman  at  one  of  the  service  academies, 
or  (C)  served  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 511(d)  of  title  10  pursuant  to  an  en- 
listment In  the  Army  National  Guard  or 
the  Alx  National  Guard  or  as  a  Reserve  for 
service  In  the  Army  Reserve,  Naval  Reserve, 
Air  Force  Reserve,  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  or 
Coast  Guard  Reserve. 

"(b)  The  term  'program  of  education' 
means  any  curriculum  or  any  combination 
of  unit  courses  or  subjects  pursued  at  an 
educational  Institution  which  Is  generally 
accepted  as  necessary  to  fulfill  requirements 
for  the  attainment  of  a  predetermined  and 
Identified  educational,  professional,  or  voca- 
tion objective. 

"(c)  The  term  'educational  Institution' 
means  any  public  or  private  secondary 
school,  vocational  school,  correspondence 
school,  business  school.  Junior  college,  teach- 
ers' college,  college,  normal  school,  profes- 
sional school,  university,  or  scientific  or 
technical  institution,  or  any  other  Institu- 
tion If  It  furnishes  education  at  the  second- 
ary school  level  or  above. 

"(d)   The  term  'dependent'  means — 

"(1)   a  child  of  an  eligible  veteran; 

"(2)  a  dependent  parent  of  an  eligible 
veteran;  and 

"(3)   the  wife  of  an  eligible  veteran. 
"Subchapter  II — Eligibility  and  entitlement 
"§  1661.  EUglbUlty;  entitlement;  duration 
"Entitlement 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b), 
each  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled  to 
educational  assistance  under  this  chapter 
for  a  period  of  one  month  (or  to  the  equiva- 
lent thereof  In  part-time  educational  assist- 
ance )  for  each  month  or  fraction  thereof  of 
his  service  on  active  duty  after  January  31, 
1955. 

"Entitlement  Limitations 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c). 
In  no  event  shall  an  eligible  veteran  receive 
educational  assistance  under  this  chapter 
for  a  period  which,  when  combined  with  edu- 
cation and  training  received  under  any  or  all 
of  the  laws  listed  below,  will  exceed  thirty- 
six  months — 

"(1)  Parts  Vn  or  Vni,  Veterans  Regula- 
tion Numbered  1(a),  as  amended; 

"(2)  title  II  of  the  Veterans'  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1952; 

"(3)  the  War  Orphans'  Educational  As- 
sistance Act  of  1956; 

"(4)   chapters  31,  33,  and  35  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  period  of  entitlement 
under  this  section  of  an  eligible  vetrran  who 
Is  enrolled  In  an  educational  institution  reg- 
ularly operated  on  the  quarter  or  semester 
system  ends  during  a  quarter  or  semester, 
such  period  shall  be  extended  to  the  ter- 
mination of  such  unexpired  quarter  or  sem- 
ester.    In   educational   institutions  not  op- 
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era  ted  on  the  quarter  or  semester  system, 
whenever  the  period  of  eligibility  ends  after 
t  major  portion  of  the  course  is  completed 
such  period  shall  be  extended  to  the  end  of 
the  course  or  for  twelve  weeks,  whichever  la 
the  lesser  period. 

"(d)  If  an  eligible  veteran  Is  entitled  to 
educational  assistance  under  this  chapter 
and  also  to  vocational  rehabilitation  under 
chapter  31  otthls  title,  he  must,  If  he  wants 
either,  elect  whether  he  will  receive  educa- 
tional assistance  or  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion. If  an  eligible  veteran  is  entitled  to  edu- 
cational assistance  under  this  chapter  and 
Is  not  entitled  to  such  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, but  after  beginning  his  program  of 
education  becomes  entitled  (as  determined 
by  the  Administrator)  to  such  vocational  re- 
habilitation, he  must,  if  he  wants  either, 
elect  whether  to  continue  to  receive  educa- 
tional as-sistance  or  whether  to  receive  such 
vocational  rehabilitation.  If  he  elects  to  re- 
ceive vocational  rehabilitation,  the  program 
of  education  under  this  chapter  shall  be  util- 
ized to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  In  deter- 
mining the  character  and  duration  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  to  be  furnished  him. 
■§  1662.  Time  limitations  for  completing  a 
program  of  education 

'•Delimiting  Period  of  Completion 
"(a)  No  educational  aisslstance  shall  be  af- 
forded an  eligible  veteran  under  this  chapter 
beyond  the  date  eight  years  after  his  last  dis- 
charge or  release  from  active  duty  after  Jan- 
uary 31,  1955. 

"Correction  of  Discharge 
"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  veteran 
who  has  been  prevented,  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator,  from  completing  a  pro- 
gram of  education  under  this  chapter  within 
the  period  prescribed  by  subsection  (a),  be- 
cause he  had  not  met  the  nature  of  discharge 
requirements  of  this  chapter  before  a  change, 
correction,  or  modification  of  a  discharge 
or  dismissal  made  pursuant  to  section  1563 
of  title  10,  the  correction  of  the  mUltary  rec- 
ords of  the  proper  service  department  under 
section  1552  of  title  10,  or  other  corrective 
action  by  competent  authority,  then  the 
eight-year  delimiting  period  shall  run  from 
the  date  his  discharge  or  dismissal  was 
changed,  corrected,  or  modified. 

"Savings  Clause 
"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  veteran 
who  was  discharged  or  released  from  active 
duty  before  the  date  for  which  an  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  Is  first  payable 
under  this  chapter,  the  eight-year  delimiting 
period  shall  run  from  such  date.  If  It  Is  later 
than  the  date  which  otherwise  would  be 
applicable. 

"S 1663.  Educational  and  vocational  counsel- 
ing 

"The  Administrator  may  arrange  for  edu- 
cational and  vocational  counseling  for  vet- 
erans eligible  for  educational  assistance 
under  this  chapter.  At  such  Intervals  as  he 
deems  necessary,  he  shall  make  avaUable  In- 
formation respecting  the  need  for  general 
education  and  for  trained  personnel  In  the 
various  crafts,  trades,  and  professions.  Fa- 
cilities of  other  Federal  agencies  collecting 
such  Information  shall  be  utUlised  to  the  ex- 
tent he  deems  practicable. 

"Subchapter  III — EnTOllment 
"5 1670.  Selection  of  program 

"Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
each  eligible  veteran  may  select  a  program 
of  education  to  assist  him  In  attaining  an 
educational,  professional,  or  vocational  ob- 
jective at  any  educational  Institution  (ap- 
proved in  accordance  with  chapter  8fl  of  this 
"tie  I  selected  by  him.  which  will  accept  and 
fetain  him  as  a  student  or  trainee  In  any  field 
or  branch  of  knowledge  which  such  Institu- 
tion finds  hUn  qualified  to  undertake  or 
pursue. 
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"i  1671.  Applications;  approval 

"Any  eligible  veteran  who  desires  to  In- 
itiate a  program  of  education  under  this 
chapter  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Administrator  which  shall  be  In  such  form, 
and  contain  such  information,  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  prescribe.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  approve  such  application  unless 
he  finds  that  such  veteran  is  not  eligible 
for  or  entitled  to  the  educational  assistance 
applied  for,  or  that  his  program  of  educa- 
tion fails  to  meet  any  of  the  requirements  of 
this  chapter,  or  that  he  is  already  qualified. 
The  Administrator  shall  notify  the  eligible 
veteran  of  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  his 
application. 

"§1672.  Change  of  program 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b), 
each  eligible  veteran  (except  an  eligible  vet- 
eran whose  program  has  been  Interrupted  or 
discontinued  due  to  his  own  misconduct,  his 
own  neglect,  or  his  own  lack  of  application) 
may  make  not  more  than  one  change  of  pro- 
gram of  education. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  approve  one 
additional  change  (or  an  Initial  change  In 
the  case  of  a  veteran  not  eligible  to  make 
a  change  under  subsection  (a))  In  program 
If  he  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  program  of  education  which  the 
eligible  veteran  proposes  to  pursue  Is  suit- 
able to  his  aptitudes.  Interests,  and  abilities; 
and 

"(2)  In  any  Instance  where  the  eligible 
veteran  has  interrupted,  or  failed  to  pro- 
gress In,  his  program  due  to  his  own  mis- 
conduct, his  own  neglect,  or  his  own  lack 
of  application,  there  exists  a  reasonable  like- 
lihood with  respect  to  the  program  whloh 
the  eligible  veteran  proposes  to  pursue  that 
there  wUl  not  be  a  recurrence  of  such  an 
interruption  or  failure  to  progress. 

"(c)  As  tjsed  in  this  section  the  term 
'change  of  program  of  education'  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  Include  a  change  from  the 
pursuit  of  one  program  to  pursuit  of  another 
where  the  first  program  Is  prerequisite  to, 
or  generally  required  for,  entrance  Into  pur- 
suit of  the  second. 

"5  1673.  Disapproval  of  eiu-ollment  in  certain 
courses 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran  In  any 
type  of  course  which  the  Administrator  finds 
to  be  avocational  or  recreational  In  charac- 
ter unless  the  eligible  veteran  submits  Justi- 
fication showing  that  the  course  will  be  of 
bona  fide  use  In  the  pursuit  of  his  present 
or  contemplated  business  or  occupation. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran  In  any 
course  of  filgbt  training  other  than  one  given 
by  an  educational  Institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing for  credit  toward  a  standard  college  de- 
gree the  eUgible  veteran  Is  seeking. 

"(c)  The  AdnUnlstrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran  in  any 
course  of  apprentice  or  other  training  on  the 
Job,  any  course  of  Institutional  on-farm 
training,  or  any  oourse  to  be  pursued  by  open 
circuit  television  ( except  as  herein  provided ) 
or  radio.  The  Administrator  may  approve  the 
enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran  In  a  course, 
to  be  pursued  In  residence,  leading  to  a  stand- 
ard college  degree  which  Includes,  as  an 
Integral  part  thereof,  subjects  offered 
through  the  medium  of  open  circuit  tele- 
vision. If  the  major  portion  of  the  course 
requires  conventional  classroom  or  laboratory 
attendance. 

■  "(d)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  person  In  any 
course  which  Is  to  be  piu-sued  as  a  part  of  hU 
regular  secondary  school  education,  but  this 
subsection  shall  not  prevent  the  enrollment 
of  an  eligible  veteran  In  a  course  to  be  pur- 
sued below  the  college  level  if  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  that  such  veteran  has  ended  his 
secondary  school  education  (by  completion  or 


otherwise)  and  that  such  course  Is  a  special - 
iBed  vocational  course  pursued  for  the  pur- 
pose of  qualifying  In  a  bona  fide  vocaUonal 
objective. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  any  eligible  veteran,  not  al- 
ready enrolled.  In  any  nonaccredlted  course 
below  the  college  level  offered  by  a  proprietary 
profit  or  proprietary  nonprofit  educational  in- 
stitution for  any  period  during  which  the 
Administrator  finds  that  more  than  85  per 
centum  of  the  students  enrolled  In  the  course 
are  having  all  or  part  of  their  tulUon.  fees,  or 
other  charges  paid  to  or  for  them  by  the  edu- 
cational Institution  or  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration under  this  chapter  or  chapter  31  or 
35  of  this  title. 

"§  1674.  Discontinuance  for  unsatisfactory 
conduct  or  progress 

"The  Administrator  shall  discontinue  the 
educational  assistance  allowance  of  an  eli- 
gible veteran  if,  at  any  time,  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  that  accordUig  to  the  regularly 
prescribed  standards  and  practices  of  the 
educational  institution,  his  conduct  or  prog- 
ress Is  unsatUfactory.  The  Administrator 
may  renew  the  payment  of  the  educational 
assistance  allowance  only  If  he  finds  that 

"(1)  the  cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
duct or  progress  of  the  eligible  veteran  has 
been  removed;  and 

"(2)  the  program  which  the  eligible  vet- 
eran now  proposes  to  pursue  (whether  the 
same  or  revised)  la  suitable  to  his  aputudes. 
Interests,  and  abilities. 

"§  1675.  Period  of  operation  for  approv&l 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran  In  any 
course  offered  by  an  educational  Institution 
when  such  course  has  been  In  operation  for 
less  than  two  years. 

"(b)   Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to — 

"(1)  any  course  to  be  pursued  in  a  public 
or  other  tax-supported  educational  Institu- 
tion; 

"(2)  any  course  which  Is  offered  by  an 
educational  Institution  which  has  been  in 
operation  for  more  than  two  years,  if  such 
course  Is  similar  In  character  to  the  Instruc- 
tion previously  given  by  such  institution; 

"(3)  any  course  which  has  been  offered  by 
an  institution  for  a  period  of  more  than  two 
years,  notwithstanding  the  Institution  has 
moved  to  another  location  within  the  same 
general  locality:  or 

"(4)  any  course  which  Is  offered  by  a  non- 
profit educational  Institution  of  college  level 
and  which  Is  recognized  for  credit  toward  a 
standard  college  degree. 
"S  1676.  Education  outside  the  United  States 

"An  eligible  veteran  may  not  pursue  a  pro- 
gram of  education  at  an  educational  institu- 
tion which  Is  not  located  In  a  State,  unless 
such  program  is  pursued  at  an  approved  edu- 
cational institution  of  higher  learning.  The 
Administrator  In  his  discretion  may  deny  or 
discontinue  the  educational  assistance  under 
this  chapter  of  any  veteran  In  a  foreign  edu- 
cational Institution  If  he  finds  that  such  en- 
rollment Is  not  for  the  best  Interest  of  the 
veteran  or  the  Government. 

"Subchapter  IV— Payments  to  eligible 
veterans 
"i  1681    Educational  assistance  allowance 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each 
eligible  veteran  who  is  pursuing  a  program  of 
education  under  this  chapter  an  educational 
assistance  allowance  to  meet,  In  part,  the  ex- 
penses of  his  subsistence,  tuition,  fees,  sup- 
plies, books,  eqtilpment,  and  other 
educational  costs. 

"(b)  The  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance of  an  eligible  veteran  shall  be  paid,  as 
provided  in  secUon  1682  of  this  title,  orUy 
for  the  period  of  his  enrollment  as  approved 
by  the  Administrator,  but  no  allowance  shall 
be  paid — 

"(1)  to  any  veteran  enrolled  in  a  course 
which  leads  to  a  standard  college  degree  for 
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any  ptrlod  wban  cucta  Teteran  ta  not  punulng 
his  oootM  In  Moordmncc  wltb  tb«  regularly 
wUbHlZMd  poUdM  mad  reguUtion*  of  th« 
wtoeattanal  Imtltutlon  and  the  rsquirc- 
mants  of  ttila  chapter,  or  of  chapter  36; 

"(1)  to  any  reteran  enrolled  in  a  couxae 
which  doe*  not  lead  to  a  standard  college 
degree  for  any  day  of  abeence  In  exceaa  of 
90  daya  tn  a  twelve-month  period,  not  count- 
ing Bj  ahaencea  we^enda  or  legal  holidays 
eatabUahed  by  Federal  or  State  law  during 
which  the  Institution  la  not  regularly  In  ses- 
sion: or 

"(S)  to  any  veteran  pursuing  his  program 
excluslTely  by  correspondence  for  any  pe- 
riod during  which  no  lessons  were  serviced 
by  the  Institution. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may,  pursuant  to 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  de- 
termine enrollment  in,  ptirsult  of,  and  at- 
tendance at,  any  program  of  education  or 
oourae  by  an  tilglble  veteran  for  any  period 
(or  which  ha  rceslvea  an  educational  asslst- 
anos  allowanc*  under  this  chapter  for  pur- 
suing siieh  program  or  coarse. 

"(d)  No  educational  assistance  allowance 
shail  be  paid  to  an  eligible  veteran  enrolled 
In  a  course  In  an  ediicatlonal  Institution 
which  does  not  lead  to  a  standard  college 
degree  for  any  period  until  the  Administrator 
shall  have  received — 

"(1)  from  the  eligible  veteran  a  certifica- 
tion as  to  his  actual  attendance  during  such 
period  or  where  the  program  Is  pursued  by 
correspondence  a  eartlfloate  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  leesons  actually  completed  by  tbe  vet- 
eran and  s«*luea  by  the  Institution;  and 

"(3)  from  the  educational  InsUtutlon,  a 
certification,  or  an  endorsement  on  the  vet- 
eran's certificate,  that  such  veteran  wai  en- 
rolled in  and  ptmulng  a  course  of  education 
during  such  period  and.  In  tbe  case  of  an 
Institution  furnishing  education  to  a  veteran 
exclusively  by  correspondence,  a  certificate, 
or  an  endorsement  on  the  veteran's  certifi- 
cate, as  to  ths  number  of  lessons  completed 
by  the  veteran  and  serviced  by  tbe  institu- 
tion. 

"(e)  Educational  assistance  allowances 
shall  be  paid  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
Administrator  is  assiuvd  of  the  veteran's  en- 
rollment In  and  pursuit  of  the  program  of 
edueaUon  for  the  period  for  which  such 
allowance  is  to  be  paid. 

"I  1882.  Computation  ot  educational  as- 
sistance allowancee 
"(a)(1)  Kscept  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b)  or  (0)  (1),  while  pursuing  a  program  of 
education  under  this  chapter  of  half-time 
or  more,  each  eligible  veteran  shall  be  paid 
the  monthly  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance set  forth  In  column  n.  m,  or  IV  (which- 
ever is  appUoable  as  determined  by  the  vet- 
eran^ defiendaney  status)  opposite  the 
appUeabls  type  of  program  as  shown  tn 
oohimni: 


"Colanml 

Column 
II 

Column 
III 

Column 
IV 

Type  of  program 

Node- 
psndsntt 

One  de- 
pan  dant 

Two  or 
mora  da- 
prndeDti 

luntutianal: 
Fultttme 

tioo 

74 

n 

M 

$128 

95 

U 

100 

tlS) 

ThTM  quansr  tlms. . . 

115 

75 

120 

"(3)  A  'eooparative'  program  means  a  full- 
time  program  of  education  which  consists 
of  Institutional  courses  and  alternate  phases 
of  training  In  a  buslnees  or  Industrial  estab- 
llshmsnt  with  ths  training  In  the  buslnees  or 
Industrial  aatabUahment  being  strictly  sup- 
piarasntal  to  the  Institutional  portion. 

"(b)  Ths  edtioatlonal  assistance  allowance 
of  an  tadlvMual  pursuing  a  program  of  edu- 
cation— 

"(1)  whU«  on  aeUva  duty,  or 


"(3)  on  lees  than  a  haU-tlme  basis, 
shall  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  (A)  the  es- 
tablished charges  for  tuition  and  fees  which 
the  institution  requires  similarly  circum- 
stanced Donveterans  enrolled  in  the  same 
program  to  pay.  or  (B)  $100  per  month  for 
a  full-time  course,  whichever   la  the   lesser. 

"(c)(1)  The  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance of  an  eligible  veteran  pursuing  a  pro- 
gram of  education  exclusively  by  correspond- 
ence shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
established  charge  which  the  institution  re- 
quires nonveterans  to  pay  for  the  course  or 
courses  pursued  by  the  eligible  veteran.  Such 
allowance  shall  be  paid  quarterly  on  a  pro 
rata  basis  for  the  lessons  completed  by  the 
veteran  and  serviced  by  the  Institution,  as 
certified  by  the  institution. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  veteran  who 
is  pursuing  any  program  of  education  ex- 
clusively by  correspondence,  one-fourth  of 
the  elapsed  time  In  following  such  program 
of  education  shall  be  charged  against  the 
veteran's  period  of  entitlement. 
"{  1683.  Measurement  of  courses 

"(a)   For   the   purposes   of   this   chapter — 

"(1)  an  institutional  trade  or  technical 
course  offered  on  a  clock-hour  basis  below 
the  college  level  Involving  shop  practice  as 
an  integral  part  thereof,  shall  be  considered 
a  full-time  course  when  a  minimum  of  thirty 
hours  per  week  of  attendance  is  required 
with  no  more  than  two  and  one-half  hours 
of  rest  periods  per  week  allowed; 

"(3)  an  Institutional  course  offered  on  a 
clock-bour  basis  below  the  college  level  In 
which  theoretical  or  classroom  Instruction 
predominates  shall  be  considered  a  full-time 
course  when  a  minimum  of  twenty-five  hours 
per  week  net  of  Instruction  (which  may  In- 
clude customary  intervals  not  to  exceed  ten 
minutes  between  hours  of  Instruction)  Is  re- 
quired: and 

"(3)  an  Institutional  undergraduate  course 
offered  by  a  college  or  university  on  a  quar- 
ter- or  semester-hour  basis  for  which  credit 
is  granted  toward  a  standard  college  degree 
shall  be  considered  a  fuU-ttme  course  when 
a  minimum  of  fourteen  semester  hours  or  Its 
equivalent  is  required. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  define  part- 
time  training  In  the  case  of  the  types  of 
courses  referred  to  In  subsection  (a),  and 
shall  define  full-time  and  part-time  training 
In  the  case  of  all  other  types  of  courses  pur- 
sued under  this  chapter. 
"I  1684.  Overcharges  by  educational  insti- 
tutions 

"(a)  If  the  Administrator  finds  that  an 
educational  institution  has  charged  or  re- 
ceived from  any  eligible  veteran  pursuing  a 
program  of  education  under  this  chapter  any 
amount  for  any  course  In  excess  of  the 
charges  for  tuition  and  fees  which  such  In- 
stitution requires  similarly  circumstanced 
nonveteran  students,  who  are  enrolled  In  the 
same  course  to  pay.  he  may  disapprove  such 
educational  Institution  for  the  enrollment  of 
any  eligible  veteran  not  already  enrolled 
therein  under  this  chapter  and  any  eligible 
veteran  or  person  not  already  enrolled  there- 
in under  chapter  SI  or  35  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Any  educational  Institution  which 
has  been  disapproved  under  section  1734  of 
this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  <«  disapproved 
for  tbe  enrollment  under  this  chapter  of  any 
eligible  veteran  not  already  enrolled  therein. 
"I  1685.  Approval  of  courses 

"An  eligible  veteran  shall  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  this  chapter  while  enrolled  tn  a  course 
of  education  offered  by  an  educational  insti- 
tution only  If  such  course  Is  approved  tn  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  36  of  this  title. 

"I  1686.  Discontinuance  of  allowances 

"Tbe  Administrator  may  discontinue  the 
educational  assistance  allowance  of  any  eli- 
gible veteran  if  he  finds  that  the  program  of 
education  or  any  course  In  which  the  eligible 
veteran  la  enrolled  fails  to  meet  any  of  the 
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requirements  of  this  chapter  or  chapter  36, 
or  If  he  finds  that  the  educational  Institution 
offering  such  program  or  course  has  violated 
any  provision  of  this  chapter  or  chapter  86, 
or  fails  to  meet  any  of  their  reqxiirementa." 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  Chapter  36  of  title  38  of  ths 
United  States  Code  la  amended  by — 

( 1 )  amending  section  1761  thereof  to  read 
as  follows : 

"I  1761.  Authority  and  duties  of  Admin- 
istrator 

"(a)  The  Administrator  may  provide  the 
educational  and  vocational  counseling  re- 
quired under  section  1720  of  this  title,  and 
may  provide  or  require  additional  counseling 
if  he  deems  It  to  be  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  Where  any  provision  of  this  chapter 
authorizes  or  requires  any  function,  power, 
or  duty  to  be  exercised  by  a  State,  or  by  any 
officer  or  agency  thereof,  such  function, 
power,  or  duty  shall,  with  respect  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  be  exercised  by 
the  Administrator."; 

(3)  deleting  tn  section  1762,  "(a)"  and 
subsection  (b)  In  Its  entirety; 

(3)  deleting  sections  1736,  1763,  1764,  1765 
1768,  1767.  and  1768: 

(4)  deleting  the  following  heading.  Im- 
mediately preceding  section  1771,  "Subchap- 
ter VII — State  Approving  Agencies",  and 
substituting  therefor: 

"CHAPTXK  3S. AOMINISTSATION  OF  KDT7CATI0NAI, 

BCNXITrS 

"Subc/iopter  7 — State  approving  agencies 
"Sec. 

"1770.  Scope  of  approval. 
"1771.  Designation. 
"1773.  Approval  of  courses. 
"1773.  Cooperation. 
"1774,  Reimbursement  of  expenses. 
"1775.  Approval  of  accredited  courses. 
"1776.  Approval  of  nonaccredlted  courses. 
"1777.  Notice  of  approval  of  courses. 
"1778.  Disapproval  of  courses. 

"Subchapter  II — AfisceUaneotis  provisions 
"1781.  Nondupllcatton  of  benefits. 
"1783.  Control    by    agendea    of    the   United 

States. 
"1783.  Conflicting  Interests. 
"1784.  Reports  by  Institutions. 
"1785.  Overpayments  to  eligible  persons  or 

veterans. 
"1786.  Kxamination  of  records. 
"1787.  False  or  misleading  statements. 
"1788.  Advisory  Committee. 
"1788.  InsUtutions       listed       by       Attorney 

Oeneral. 
"1700.  Use  of  other  Federal  agencies. 

"Subchapter  l-^^tate  approving  agencies": 

(6)  Inserting  a  new  section  1770  to  read 
as  follows: 

"I  1770.  Scope  of  approval 

"(a)  A  course  approved  under  and  for  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter  shall  t>e  deemed 
approved  for  the  purposes  of  chapters  34 
and  35  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Any  course  approved  under  chapter 
S3  of  this  title,  prior  to  February  1,  1985. 
under  subchaptisr  Vn  of  chapter  35  of  this 
title,  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
chapter,  and  not  disapproved  under  section 
1886.  section  1858  (as  In  effect  prior  to  Pet)- 
niary  1,  1»65),  or  section  1778  of  thU  tlUe, 
shall  be  deemed  approved  for  tbe  purpKises 
of  this  chapter.": 

(6)  striking  out  In  section  1771(a).  "this 
chapter  after  the  date  for  the  expiration  of 
all  education  and  training  provided  tn  chap- 
ter 33  of  this  title.  Such  agency  may  be  the 
agency  designated  or  created  in  accordance 
with  section  1641  of  this  title",  and  substi- 
tuting therefor  "chapters  34  and  35  of  tbl* 
tlUe"; 

( 7)  striking  out  in  sections  1773,  1773,  and 
1774.  each  time  It  appears,  the  phrase  "this 
chapter"  and  subetltuting  therefor  "chap- 
ters 34  and  35"; 
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(8)  striking  out  In  sections  1773,  1774,  and 
1775,  each  time  it  appeers,  the  plu-ase  "eligi- 
ble person"  and  sulMtituting  therefor 
"eligible  person  or  veteran"; 

(9)  striking  out  In  section  1776  "1653 
or"; 

(10)  deleting  from  the  analysts  appearing 
at  the  head  of  chapter  35  of  such  title: 
"1726.  Institutions    listed    by    the    Attorney 

Oeneral." 
and 
"1763.  Control    by   agencies   of   the   United 

States. 
"1764.  Conflicting  Interests. 
"1765.  Reports  by  institutions. 
"1766.  Overpayments  to  eligible  persons. 
"1767.  Examination  of  records. 
"1768.  False  or  misleading  statements. 

"Subchapter  VII — State  approving  agertcies 

"1771.  Designation. 

"1772.  Approval  of  courses. 

"1773.  Cooperation. 

"1774.  Reimbursement  of  expenses. 

"1775.  Approval  of  accredited  courses. 

"1776.  Approval  of  nonaccredlted  courses. 

"1777.  Notice  of  approval  of  courses. 

"1778.  Disapproval  of  courses." 

(11)  striking  out  the  term  "eligible  per- 
sons" In  sections  1773(a)  and  1774  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "eligible  persons  or 
veterans". 

lb)  Title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
further  amended  by  adding  Immediately  fol- 
lowing section  1778,  the  following  new  sub- 
chapter: 

"Subchapter  II — Miscellaneous  provisions 
"5  1781.  Nondupllcatlon  of  benefits 

"No  educational  assistance  allowance  or 
special  training  allowance  shall  be  paid  on 
t)ehalf  of  any  eligible  person  or  veteran  under 
chapter  34  or  35  of  this  title  for  any  period 
during  which  such  person  or  veteran  la  en- 
rolled In  and  pursuing  a  program  of  educa- 
tion or  course  paid  for  by  the  United  States 
under  any  provision  of  law  other  than  such 
chapters,  where  the  pajrment  of  an  allowance 
would  constitute  a  duplication  of  benefits 
paid  from  the  Federal  Treasury  to  the  eli- 
gible person  or  veteran  or  to  his  parent  or 
guardian  In  his  behalf. 

"5 1782.    Control  by  agencies  of  the  United 
States 

"No  department,  agency,  or  officer  of  the 
United  States,  in  carrying  out  this  chapter, 
shall  exercise  any  supervision  or  control, 
whatsoever,  over  any  State  approving  agency, 
or  State  educational  agency,  or  any  educa- 
tional Institution.  Nothing  In  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  prevent  any  department, 
agency,  or  officer  of  the  United  States  from 
exercising  any  supervision  or  control  which 
luch  department,  agency,  or  c^Bcer  Is  author- 
ized by  law  to  exercise  over  any  Federal  edu- 
cational Institution  or  to  prevent  the  fur- 
nishing of  education  under  chapter  34  or  35 
of  this  title  in  any  institution  over  which 
supervision  or  control  is  exercised  by  such 
other  department,  agency,  or  officer  under 
authority  of  law. 
"i  1783.  Conflicting  interests 

"(a)  Every  officer  or  employee  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  who  has,  while  such 
an  officer  or  employee,  owned  any  interest 
In,  or  received  any  wages,  salary,  dividends, 
profits,  gratuities,  or  services  from,  any  edu- 
cational Institution  operated  for  profit  in 
which  an  eligible  person  or  veteran  was  pur- 
suing a  program  of  education  or  course  under 
chapter  34  or  35  shall  be  Immediately  dU- 
missed  from  his  office  or  employment. 

"(b)  If  the  Administrator  finds  that  any 
person  who  Is  an  officer  or  employee  of  a 
State  approving  agency  has,  while  he  was 
such  an  officer  or  employee,  owned  any  in- 
terest In,  or  received  any  wages,  salary,  divi- 
dends, profits,  gratuities,  or  services  from,  an 
«<Iucatlonal  Institution  operated  for  profit 
Ih  which  an  eligible  person  or  veteran  was 


pursuing  a  program  of  education  or  course 
under  chapter  34  or  S6  of  this  title,  he  shall 
discontinue  making  payments  under  section 
1774  of  this  title  to  such  State  approving 
agency  unless  such  agency  shall,  without 
delay,  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  terminate  the  employment  of  such  person 
and  such  payments  shall  not  be  resumed 
while  such  peraon  Is  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  State  approving  agency,  or  State  depart- 
ment of  veterans'  affairs  or  State  department 
of  education. 

"(c)  A  State  approving  agency  shall  not 
approve  any  course  offered  by  an  educational 
Institution  operated  for  profit  and,  if  any 
such  course  has  l>een  approved,  shall  disap- 
prove each  such  course,  if  It  finds  that  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration or  the  State  approving  eigency  owns 
an  interest  in,  or  receives  any  wages,  salary, 
dividends,  profits,  gratuities,  or  services  from, 
such  Institution. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  may,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  public  hearings,  waive  in 
writing  the  application  of  this  section  in  tbe 
case  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  or  of  a  State  ai^rov- 
Ing  agency,  if  he  finds  that  no  detriment  will 
result  to  the  United  States,  or  to  eligible  per- 
sons or  veterans  by  reason  of  such  Interest 
or  connection  of  such  officer  or  employee. 
"8  1784.  Reports  by  institutions 

"Educational  institutions  shall,  without 
delay,  report  to  the  Administrator  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  him,  the  enrollment,  interrup- 
tion, and  termination  of  the  education  of 
each  eligible  person  or  veteran  enrolled 
therein  imder  chapter  34  or  35. 

"S  1785.  Overpayments  to  eligible  persons  or 
veterans 

"Whenever  the  Administrator  finds  that  an 
overpayment  has  been  made  to  an  eligible 
person  or  veteran  as  the  result  of  (1)  the 
willful  or  negligent  failure  of  an  educational 
institution  to  report,  as  required  by  chapter 
34  or  35  of  this  title  and  applicable  regiila- 
tions,  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  exces- 
sive absences  from  a  course,  or  discontinu- 
ance or  interruption  of  a  course  by  the 
eligible  person  or  veteran,  or  (3)  false  certifi- 
cation by  an  educational  Institution,  the 
amount  of  such  overpayment  shall  constitute 
a  liability  of  such  institution,  and  may  be 
recovered  In  the  same  manner  as  any  other 
debt  due  the  United  States.  Any  amount  so 
collected  shall  be  reimbursed  if  the  overpay- 
ment Is  recovered  from  the  eligible  person  or 
veteran.  This  section  shall  not  preclude  the 
imposition  of  any  civU  or  criminal  liability 
under  this  or  any  other  law. 
"{  1788.  Examination  of  records 

"The  records  and  accounts  of  educational 
institutions  pertaining  to  eligible  persons  or 
veterans  who  received  education  under  chap- 
ter 34  or  35  Of  this  title  shall  be  available 
for  examination  by  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government. 

"{  1787.  False  or  misleading  statements 

"Whenever  the  Administrator  finds  that  an 
educational  institution  has  willfully  sub- 
mitted a  false  or  misleading  claim,  or  that  a 
person  or  veteran,  with  the  complicity  of  an 
educational  institution,  has  submitted  such 
a  claim,  he  shall  make  a  complete  report  of 
the  facts  of  the  case  to  the  appropriate  State 
approving  agency  and,  where  deemed  advis- 
able, to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States  for  appropriate  action. 
"J  1788.  Advisory  oommittee 

"There  shall  be  an  advisory  committee 
formed  by  the  Administrator  which  shall  be 
oom.poeed  of  persons  who  are  eminent  In 
their  respective  fields  of  education,  labor, 
and  management,  and  of  representatives  of 
the  various  types  of  Institutions  and  ee- 
tabUshments  fxirnlshlng  vocational  rehabili- 
tation under  chapter  31  of  this  title  or  edu- 
oatlon  to  eligible  persons  or  veterans  en- 
rolled under  chapter  34  or  85  of  this  title. 


The  Oommlastoner  of  Education  and  the 
Administrator,  Manpower  Administratloa, 
Department  of  Labor,  stkail  be  ex  officio  mem- 
bers of  the  advisory  oommittee.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  advise  and  consult  with 
the  committee  from  time  to  time  v^th  re- 
sf)ect  to  the  administration  of  this  chapter 
and  chapters  31,  34,  and  35  of  tills  title, 
and  the  conunlttee  may  make  such  rvporti 
and  recommendations  as  It  deems  deoirable 
to  the  Administrator  and  to  the  Congress. 
"§  1789.  Institutions  listed  by  Attorney 
Oeneral 

"The  Administrator  shall  not  approve  the 
enrollment  of,  or  payment  of  an  additional 
assistance  allowance  to,  any  eligible  veteran 
or  eligible  peraon  under  cluipter  34  or  35  of 
this  title  In  any  course  in  an  educational  In- 
stitution while  It  Is  listed  by  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  under  section  12  of  Executive  Order 
10460. 
"5  1790.  Use  of  otrer  fkoxkal  ackncies 

"In  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this 
chapter  or  chapter  34  or  35  of  this  title,  the 
Administrator  may  utilize  the  facilities  and 
services  of  any  other  Federal  department  or 
agency.  Any  such  utilization  shall  be  pur- 
suant to  proper  agreement  with  the  Federal 
department  or  agency  concerned;  and  pay- 
ment to  cover  the  cost  thereof  shall  be  made 
either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, as  may  be  provided  in  such  agree- 
ment." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Chapter  33  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  or  any  amend- 
ment or  repeal  made  by  It,  shall  affect  any 
right  or  liability  (cIvU  or  criminal)  which 
matured  under  chapter  33  of  title  38  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  and  all 
offenses  committed,  and  all  penalties  and  for- 
feitures Incurred,  under  any  provision  of 
law  amended  or  repealed  by  this  Act,  may  be 
punished  or  recovered,  as  the  case  may  be. 
In  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  effect 
as  if  such  amendments  or  repeals  had  not 
been  made. 

(c)  The  analyses  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  and  of  part  III  thereof,  are  both 
amended    by    (1)    striking   out 

"33.  Education    of    Korean    Conflict 

Veterans 1601"; 

(2)    Inserting  In  lieu  thereof, 

"34.  Veterans'  Educational  Assist- 
ance.     1660"; 

and  (3)   inserting  immediately  after 

"35.  War  Orphans'  Educational  As- 
sistance      1701" 

the  following : 

"36.  Administration    of    Educational 

Benefits 1700". 

(d)  Section  101  of  such  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  to  paragraph  (20)  thereof: 
"For  the  purpose  of  section  903  and  chapters 
34  and  35  of  this  title,  such  term  also  In- 
cludes the  Canal  Zone." 

(e)  Section  102(a)(2)  of  such  title  38  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "Except  for  the 
purposes  of  chapter  33  of  this  title,  depend- 
ency" and  Insertinf  In  lieu  thereof  "De- 
pendency". 

(f)  Section  1021  b)  of  such  title  38  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(except  chapters 
19  and  33)",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof, 
"(except  chapter  19)". 

(g)  Section  111(a)  of  such  title  38  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "33"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "34". 

(h)  Section  211(a)  of  such  title  38  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "775,  784,  166l» 
1761"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "776, 
784". 

(1)  Section  903(b)  of  such  title  38  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  last  sentence  there- 
of. 

(j)  Section  1701  of  such  title  38  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "1018(c)(1)  of  title  60" 
in   subsection    (a)(3)(C)    and   inserting   in 
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lira  tlMt«of  ''Bll(d)  of  tltla  10"  (3)  by  ttrik- 
iBff  out  paragraphs  (•)  and  (0)  in  aubaactlon 
(s)  ttMnof  and  radaatfsatlng  paragraph 
(10)  of  aucfa  aubMctlon  aa  paragraph  (8) 
and  (3)  by  atrlklng  out  "and  prior  to  tba 
sod  of  tha  Induction  period"  In  aubaactlona 
(a)(1)  and  (d)  thereor. 

(K)  Sactlon  1711(b)  at  such  utle  38  la 
amandad  by  striking  out  "33"  and  Insartlng 
In  ll«u  tharaof  "34",  and  by  inaertlng  inuna- 
dlataly  before  th4^  parted  at  the  end  thereof 
tba  followtng:  "or  \uider  chapter  3S  of  this 
tltla  aa  In  effect  before  February  1.  1B65". 

(1)  Sactlon  1731  of  tlUe  38.  United  Statea 
Ooda,  la  amended  by  strUOng  out  aubsectloD 
(o)  tbaraof  and  Inaertlng  Immediately  after 
subaectlon  (b)  the  following  new  subaec- 
tlona: 

"(c)  The  Adnolnlstrator  may,  pursuant  to 
such  regulations  as  he  may  preacrlbe.  deter- 
mine enrollment  In,  pursuit  of,  and  attend- 
ance at,  any  program  of  education  or  course 
by  an  eligible  person  for  any  period  for  which 
an  educational  eisBlstance  allowance  is  paid 
on  behalf  of  such  eligible  person  under  this 
chapter  for  pursuing  such  programs  of 
course. 

"(d)  No  educational  assistance  allowance 
Chall  be  paid  on  behalf  of  an  eligible  person 
enrolled  In  a  course  In  an  educational  Insti- 
tution which  does  not  lead  to  a  standard  col- 
lege degree  for  any  period  until  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  have  received — 

"(1)  from  the  eligible  person  a  certifica- 
tion aa  to  his  actual  attendance  during  such 
period;  and 

"(3)  from  the  educational  Institution,  a 
certlflcatlon.^r  an  endorsement  on  the  eli- 
gible person's  certificate,  that  be  was  enrolled 
In  and  pursuing  a  course  of  education  dur- 
ing such  period. 

"(a)  Bducatlonal  asalstance  allowances 
aball  be  paid  aa  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
Admlnlatrator  is  assured  of  the  eligible  per- 
son's enrollment  in  and  pursuit  of  the  pro- 
gram of  education  for  the  period  for  which 
auch  allowance  is  to  be  paid." 

(m)  SecUon  1734(a)  of  such  title  38  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "33"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "34". 

(n)  SecUon  173S  of  such  title  38  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "An  eligible  per- 
son shall  receive  the  benefits  of  this  chapter 
while  enrolled  in  a  course  of  education  of- 
fered by  an  educational  institution  only  if 
such  course  (1)  Is  approved  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  lubchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 36  of  thla  title,  or  (2)  U  approved  for 
tbe  enrollment  of  the  particular  individual 
under  the  provisions  of  section  1737  of  this 
Utle." 

(o)  Section  1738  of  such  UUe  38  is 
amended  by  (I)  striking  out  "(a)".  (2) 
striking  out  all  of  subaecUon  (b)  thereof. 
and  (9)  Inaertlng  after  the  phrase  "this 
chapter",  both  times  It  appears,  the  follow- 
ing: ".  or  of  chapter  38  of  this  tlUs.". 

(p)  SecUon  3013  of  such  title  38  is 
amsnded  by  striking  out  "33"  and  InaerUng 
In  lieu  thereof  "34". 

Ouaranteed  Home  and  Farm  Loana 
Sac.  S.  (a)  Chapter  37  of  title  38  of  the 
United  Statea  Code  la  amended  by  Inaertlng 
immediately  after  section  1817  the  following 
nawaeetlon: 

"1 1818.  Veterans  who  serve  after  January 
31. 1958 

"(a)  Kaeh  eligible  veteran,  as  defined  In 
paragn^hs  (1)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
aecUon  18S3  of  thu  title,  shall  be  eligible 
for  the  beneflU  of  thu  chapter  (except  aec- 
Uona  1818  and  1815.  and  business  loans  un- 
der secUon  1814.  of  thu  tiUe) ,  subject  to  tbe 
proTlalons  of  this  secUon. 

"(b)  XnUUament  under  subaectlon  (a). 
(1)  shall  cancel  any  unused  entitlement  un- 
der other  proTlalons  of  this  chapter  derived 
from  lamoe  during  World  War  n  or  the 
Koraftn  oonfllct,  and  <3)  ahaU  be  reduoed  by 


the  amount  by  which  enUUement  from  serr- 
ice  during  World  War  n  or  the  Korean  con- 
flict has  been  used  to  obtain  a  direct,  guar- 
anteed, or  insured  loan  — 

"(A)  on  real  property  which  the  veteran 
owns  at  the  time  of  application;  or 

"(B)  as  to  which  the  Administrator  has 
incurred  actual  liability  or  loes.  unless  In 
the  event  of  loes  or  the  Incurrence  and  pay- 
ment of  such  liability  by  the  Administrator 
the  resulting  indebtedness  has  been  paid  in 
full. 

"(c)(1)  Entitlement  to  the  benefits  of  this 
secUon  will  expire  as  follows: 

"(A)  Ten  years  from  the  date  of  discharge 
or  release  from  the  last  period  of  active  duty 
of  the  veteran,  any  part  of  which  occurred 
after  January  31.  1955.  plus  an  additional 
period  equal  to  one  year  for  each  three 
months  of  active  duty  performed  by  the  vet- 
eran after  such  date,  except  that  entitlement 
shall  not  continue  In  any  case  after  twenty 
years  from  the  date  of  the  veteran's  discharge 
or  release  from  his  last  period  of  active  duty, 
nor  shall  entitlement  expire  In  any  case  prior 
to  the  date  ten  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act;  or 

"(B)  Twenty  years  from  the  date  of  the 
veteran's  discharge  or  release  for  a  service- 
connected  disability  from  a  period  of  active 
duty,  any  part  of  which  occurred  after  Jan- 
uary 31,  1955. 

"(C)  Direct  loans  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  made  after  January  31, 
1975,  except  pivsuant  to  commitments  issued 
by  the  Administrator  on  or  before  that  date. 
"(2)  If  a  loan  report  or  application  for 
loan  guaranty  is  received  by  the  Administra- 
tor before  the  date  of  expiration  of  the  vet- 
eran's entitlement,  the  loan  may  be  guaran- 
teed under  this  chapter  after  such  date. 

"(d)  A  fee  shall  be  collected  from  each 
veteran  obtaining  a  loan  guaranteed  or  made 
under  this  sectlo.i.  and  no  loan  shall  be 
guaranteed  or  made  under  this  section  until 
the  fee  payable  with  respect  to  such  loan  has 
been  collected  and  remitted  to  the  Adminis- 
trator. Tbe  amount  of  the  fee  shall  be  estab- 
llahed  from  time  to  Umo  by  the  Administra- 
tor, but  shall  in  no  event  exceed  one-half  of 
1  per  centum  of  the  total  loan  amount.  The 
amount  of  the  fee  may  be  included  In  the 
loan  to  the  veteran  and  paid  from  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof.  The  Administrator  shall 
deposit  all  fees  collected  hereunder  in  the 
revolving  fund  established  under  the  provi- 
sions of  secUon  1834  of  this  title. 

"(e)  Notwithfltaneftng  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  a  veteran  deriving  en- 
titlement under  thU  section  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  fee  prescribed  by 
BubsecUon  (d)  and  such  enUtlement  shall 
Include  eligibility  for  any  of  the  purposes 
(peclfled  in  secUons  1813  and  1815,  and  busi- 
ness loans  under  section  1814  of  this  Utle,  If 

(1)  the  period  of  his  entitlement  to  the 
benefits  of  this  chapter  based  on  service  dur- 
ing World  War  11  or  the  Korean  conflict  has 
not  expired   under  section    1803(a)(3),  and 

(2)  he  has  not  used  any  of  his  entitlement 
derived  from  such  eervtee." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  37  of  such  title  la  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  below 

"1817.  Release    from    liability    under    guar- 
anty." 
the  following : 

"1818.  Veterans  wlxo  serve  after  January  81, 
1956." 

(c)  Section  1822(a)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  1813  ".  and  In- 
serUng  In  lieu  thereof  "1813,  or  1818". 

(d)  SecUon  1803(c)(1)  of  Utle  38,  United 
Statee  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ". 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  end  thereof  and 
Ineertlng  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "may 
train  time  to  time  find  the  loen  market  de- 
mands; except  that  such  rate  ahall  In  no 
event  exceed  that  In  effect  under  the  pro- 


visions of  secUon  203(b)(5)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act." 

(e)  SecUon  1811(d)  of  such  Utle  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "815,000"  each  plaoe 
where  it  appears  therein  and  InserUng  in  lieu 
thereof  in  each  such  place  "$17,500". 

(f )  ( 1)  Subchapter  m  of  chapter  37  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of  the  following  new  section: 

"8  1826.  Withholding  of  payments,  benefits 
etc. 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  not,  unlesi 
he  first  obtains  the  consent  in  writing  of  an 
individual,  set  off  against,  or  otherwise  with- 
hold from,  such  Individual  any  benefits  pay- 
able to  such  Individual  under  any  law 
administered  by  tbe  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion because  of  liability  allegedly  arising  out 
of  any  loan  made  to,  assimied  by,  or  guaran- 
teed or  Insured  on  account  of,  such  Indi- 
vidual under  this  chapter. 

"(b)  No  officer,  employee,  department,  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  shall  set  off 
against,  or  otherwise  withhold  from,  any 
veteran  or  the  widow  of  any  veteran  any  pay- 
ments (other  than  beneflt  payments  under 
any  law  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration) which  such  veteran  or  widow 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  receive  be- 
cause of  any  llabUity  to  the  Administrator 
allegedly  arising  out  of  any  loan  made  to, 
assumed  by,  or  guaranteed  or  insured  on  ac- 
oount  of,  such  veteran  or  widow  under  thu 
chapter,  unless  ( 1 )  there  is  first  received  the 
consent  in  writing  of  such  veteran  or  widow, 
as  the  case  may  be,  or  (2)  such  liability  and 
the  amount  thereof  was  determined  by  a 
court  of  competent  JurlsdlcUon  In  a  proceed- 
ing to  which  such  veteran  or  widow  was  a 
party." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  HI  of  such 
chapter  37  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"1836.  Withholding    of    paymenU,    benefits, 
etc." 

Job  Counseling 
Sec.  fl.  (a)   The  heading  of  chapter  41  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
deleting: 

"CHAJTEH     41 UNrMPLOTlKNT     BENEJTrS     FOl 

vrnRANs" 
and  Inserting  therefor : 

"CHATTKB  «t — JOB  coxjnsTuara  Airo  kmplot- 
unrt  PLACSicxirr  sebvicx  for  vktbianb" 

(b)  The  analyses  of  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  and  of  part  m  thereof,  are  amended 
by  deleting: 

"41.  Unemployment  Benefits  for  Vet- 
erans      2001" 

and  inserting  therefor : 

"41.  Job  Counseling  and  Employment 
Placement  Service  for  Veter- 
ans     2001'*. 

(c)  Sections  2001,  2002,  2003,  and  2004  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  are  amended  by 
inserting  the  phrase,  "or  of  service  after 
January  31,  1955"  Immediately  after  the 
phrase  "veterans  of  any  war",  and  the  phrase 

"veteran  of  any  war"  each  Ume  such  phrases 
appear  therein. 

Wartime  Presumpttons  for  Veterans  Serving 
After  January  81,  1955 
Sxc.  7.  (a)  Subchapter  IV  of  chapter  11  of 
Utle  38,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
secUon : 

"1337.  Wartime  presumptions  for  certain 
veterans 
"Fm"  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter  and 
subchapter  V  of  this  chapter  and  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  sections  332  and 
333  of  this  subchapter,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
Uons 311.  312.  and  313  of  this  chapter  shaU 
be  applicable  In  the  caee  of  any  veteran  who 
served  In  tbe  acUve  military,  naval,  or  air 
aervlce  aftM'  January  81.  1065." 
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(b)  The  aoalysla  of  such  subchapter 
which  appears  in  such  chapter  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"337.  WarUme     presumpUons     for     certain 

veterans." 

Medical  Care 

Sec.  8.  SecUon  610(a)(1)(B)  and  section 
610(b)(2)  of  Utle  38.  United  Statee  Code, 
are  each  amended  by  Inserting  "or  of  service 
alter  January  31.  1955,"  Unmedlately  after 
"veteran  of  any  war". 

Deceased  Veterans — Flags 

Sec.  9.  Section  901(a)  (1)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
of  Mexican  border  service"  and  InserUng  In 
lieu  thereof  ",  of  Mexican  border  service,  or 
of  service  after  January  31,  1955". 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act 
Sbc.  10.  Subsection  (1)  of  section  300  of 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of 
1940,  as  amended  (50  App.  U.S.C.  530).  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "880"  and  InserUng 
in  lieu  thereof  "8150". 

Veterans'  Preference 
Sec.  11.  Section  2  of  the  Veterans'  Prefer- 
ence Act  of  1944,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  851), 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (5)  and  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  such  secUon  and  InserUng  In 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 
"and  (7)  those  ex-service  men  and  women 
who  have  served  on  active  duty  (as  defined 
In  section  101(21)  of  UUe  38,  United  States 
Code)  at  any  time  in  any  branch  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
consecutive  days  after  January  31,  1955,  not 
including  service  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 511(d)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
pursuant  to  an  enlistment  in  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  or  the  Air  National  Guard  or 
as  a  Reserve  for  service  In  the  Army  Reserve, 
Naval  Reserve,  Air  Force  Reserve,  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  or  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  and 
who  have  been  separated  from  such  Armed 
Forces  under  honorable  condlUons." 

Effective  Dates 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Except  aa  otherwise  spe- 
cifically provided,  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  Its  enactment, 
but  no  educational  assistance  allowance  shall 
be  payable  under  chapter  34  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  section  2  of 
this  Act,  for  any  period  before  June  1,  1966, 
nor  for  the  month  of  June  1966,  unless  (1) 
the  eligible  veteran  commenced  the  pursuit 
of  the  course  of  education  on  or  after  June  1, 
1966,  or  (2)  the  pursuit  of  such  course  *on- 
tlnued  through  June  30,  1966.  \\ 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  1765(b)  W 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  as  in  effect 
Immediately  before  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  shall  remain  In  effect  through  May  31, 
1966, 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
however  long  I  may  be  privileged  to  serve 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  shsdl  never  know  a 
more  gratifying  moment  than  liils  as  we 
approach  final  enactment  of  the  cold  war 
GI  bill  giving  readjustment  assistance, 
principally  monthly  education  subsist- 
ence grants,  to  veterans  of  military  serv- 
ice since  January  31, 1955. 

For  7  years,  since  becoming  chairman 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, I  have  been  devoting  my  every  effort 
to  obtaining  this  measure  of  recognition 
and  Justice  for  the  young  men  who  have 
carried  the  responsibility  for  our  Nation's 
security.  The  compulsion  of  the  draft 
has  caused  SVs  million  young  men  to 
have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  since 
the  Korean  war.     These  cold  war  vet- 


erans have  suffered  no  less  disruption  of 
their  careers  and  sacrifice  of  their  nor- 
mal pursuits  In  defense  of  the  liberties 
of  all  of  us  than  the  veterans  of  other 
wars.  For  these  many  years,  I  have 
worked  to  extend  to  them  substantially 
the  same  readjustment  benefits  as  were 
given  to  those  serving  before  January  31. 
1955,  when  the  Blorean  GI  bills  benefits 
were  stopped  by  Executive  order. 

In  every  Congress  since  1959  our  sub- 
committee and  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  'Welfare  Committee  have  recom- 
mended the  enactment  of  a  cold  war  G7 
bill;  every  Congress  our  recommenda- 
tion has  failed  of  passage  because  of 
shortsighted  opposition. 

The  Senate  voted  for  the  bill  every 
time  it  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  it. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  poem: 

God  and  the  soldier  all  men  adore, 

In  time  of  danger  and  no  more, 

For  when  the  danger  Is  past  and  all  things 

righted 
God  is  forgotten  and  the  old  soldier  slighted. 

Today  we  can  redress  a  decade  of  neg- 
lect. Last  July  the  Senate  passed  S.  9  by 
a  vote  of  69  to  17.  As  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. S.  9  provided  for  veterans  of  more 
than  180  days'  service  since  January  31, 
1955,  a  program  of  educational  tissistance 
grants  and  guaranteed  and  direct  home 
and  farm  loans  patterned  after  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Korean  GI  bill.  As  amended 
by  the  House  and  returned  to  the  Senate, 
S.  9  contains  80  percent  of  the  education 
aid  of  the  Senate  bill,  plus  other  provi- 
sions going  far  to  give  veterans  of  cold 
war  service  substantially  the  same  vet- 
erans benefits  as  those  given  to  veterans 
of  World  War  n  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict. 

The  significant  changes  made  by  the 
House  are  as  follows : 

First.  The  basic  monthly  educational 
allowances  are  set  at  $100  for  a  single 
veteran,  $125  for  a  veteran  vrtth  one  and 
$150  for  a  veteran  with  two  or  more  de- 
pendents by  the  House  bill.  These  fig- 
ures are  $10  per  month  below  the  corre- 
sponding rates  of  S.  9  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  the  rates  of  the  Korean  GI 
bill. 

Second.  The  House  bill  measures  the 
duration  of  educational  benefits  available 
to  the  veteran  by  the  formula  of  1  day  of 
training  for  each  day  of  service,  rather 
than  the  formula  of  1  Ms  days  of  training 
for  each  day  of  service  used  in  S.  9  and 
the  Korean  GI  bill. 

Third.  The  House  bill  in  general  au- 
thorizes institutional  trsdning.  both  aca- 
demic and  vocational,  but,  unlike  S.  9 
and  the  Korean  GI  bill,  does  not  author- 
ize apprenticeship,  on-the-job  or  on-the- 
farm  training,  or  flight  training. 

Fourth.  The  House  bill  creates  a  pro- 
grram  of  educational  grants  to  pay  the 
tuition  costs  of  active  duty  servicemen 
serving  more  than  2  years. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  an  addition  to 
S.  9  and  the  Korean  conflict  bill.  This 
is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  the 
House  increased  the  benefits,  by  provid- 
ing that  If  a  man  Is  on  active  duty  and 
has  served  more  than  2  years,  he  can 
then  receive  assistance  by  having  his 
tuition  paid.  For  example,  a  service- 
man In  Germany,  if  he  wishes  to  go  to 
a  night  class  in  physics  or  chemistry. 


would  be  entitled  to  receive,  not  addi- 
tional pay  for  himself,  but  to  have  his 
tuition  paid  in  a  German  university  to 
take  those  science  courses  at  night. 

Fifth.  The  House  bill  makes  the  pro- 
gram permanent  while  the  Senate  bill 
was  limited  to  the  presently  authorized 
period  for  the  draft — July  1,  1967. 

Sixth.  The  House  bill  eliminates  the 
Senate  and  Korean  GI  bill  requirement 
that  the  veteran  must  begin  his  training 
within  3  years  after  first  becoming 
eligible.  It  gives  him  a  longer  period  of 
time  in  which  to  decide  to  start  school. 

Seventh.  The  House  bill  raises  the 
maximum  amount  of  a  direct  home  loan 
from  $15,000  to  $17,500,  otherwise  its 
provisions  for  home  and  farm  direct 
loans  and  loan  guarantees  are  similar  to 
the  Senate-passed  S.  9. 

Eighth.  The  House  bill  extends  the 
Labor  Department's  Job  counseling  and 
employment  placement  service  now 
available  to  wartime  veterans  to  those 
serving  since  January  31.  1955.  The 
Senate  did  not  consider  this  provision. 

Ninth.  The  House  bill  extends  to  the 
cold  war  veterans  the  wartime  statutory 
presumptions  for  service  connection  of 
disabilities  from  chronic  and  tropical 
diseases.  The  Senate  did  not  consider 
this  provision. 

Tenth.  The  House  bill  makes  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  care  available 
for  the  cold  war  veterans  with  non-serv- 
ice-connected medical  needs  on  the  same 
bsisls  as  for  other  veterans.  The  Senate 
did  not  consider  this  provision. 

Eleventh.  The  House  bill  authorizes 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  provide 
a  flag  for  the  casket  of  veterans  of  the 
cold  war.  The  Senate  did  not  consider 
this  provision. 

Twelfth.  The  House-passed  bill  pro- 
vides veterans  preference  In  Federal  em- 
plojrment  for  all  veterans  of  service  since 
January  31,  1955.  The  Senate  did  not 
consider  this  provision. 

Thirteenth.  The  House  bill  extends 
the  protections  from  eviction  of  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  to 
those  having  a  monthly  rental  up  to  $160. 
as  opposed  to  the  present  figure  of  $80. 
The  Senate  did  not  consider  this  pro- 
vision. 

While  the  Senate  bill  followed  what 
we  might  call  the  compartmentallzation 
of  the  GI  bills  of  the  Korean  war  and  of 
World  War  n.  the  House  bUl  combined 
that  matter  with  certain  additional  vet- 
erans benefit  provisions  which  are  gen- 
erally Included  In  a  separate  veterans' 
law. 

S.  9  as  passed  by  the  Senate  contained 
provisions  dealing  only  with  the  readjust- 
ment assistance  which  is  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  CcMnmlttee.  Although  that  Is 
still  the  major  portion  of  the  bUl  as 
passed  by  the  House,  the  House  bill  con- 
tains additional  benefits  which  normally 
would  be  considered  matters  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  Senate  Poet  Office  and  CItU 
Service  Committee,  and  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  These 
provisions  have  been  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  various  committees  having 
primary  Jurisdiction,  and  I  have  heard 
of  no  objection  from  any  of  these  other 
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Senate  oommtUeeB  to  tbeie  House  pro- 
rMoD*  being  included  In  the  bUL  I  be- 
Uerethey  are  merttorloux  and  noncon- 
trorenial  and  may  i>roperiy  be  approved 
br  the  Senate  In  this  package. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Soiator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  8«iator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CXiARK.  When  this  legislation 
passes — and  I  trust  It  will  be  soon — 
whether  It  is  a  modified  Tersion  of  the 
Bouse  bill  or  whatever  It  is.  I  hope  it  wlU 
be  known  to  history  as  the  Yarborough 
Act.  becatise  never  In  my  experience  In 
the  Senate  has  one  Senator,  against  such 
overwhelming  odds,  including  the  oppo- 
sition of  several  in  the  administration, 
moved  forward  with  such  unequaled  de- 
termination, to  see  to  it  that  young 
men — and  to  some  extent  young 
woman — who  have  been  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  since  the  Korean  war,  re- 
ceive the  kind  of  Justice,  in  terms  of 
higher  education,  that  they  so  richly  de- 
serve. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  what 
appears  to  be  the  Incipient  success  of  a 
long,  hard  period  of  fine  work. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  Prerfdent, 
I  thank  my  distinguished  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania.  I  have  been 
impressed,  though  rather  baffled,  by  the 
resistance  to  a  Mil  to  which  there  can  be 
no  logical  objection,  because  it  will  do 
so  much  for  the  country. 

We  are  not  experimenting  with  some- 
thing new.  We  are  repeating  something 
tried  and  proved  by  our  experience  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  the  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  ctmflict  OI  bills.  We 
know  that  this  legislation  will  pay  divi- 
dends to  the  Nation.  It  will  pay  back 
more  hi  taxes  from  the  increased  earn- 
ings of  the  men  who  take  the  training 
than  it  costs  the  Ooverrunent.  The  Oov- 
emment  vriU  gat  back  more  in  cold  cash 
than  it  will  pay  out. 

The  Government  gets  back  more  in 
cold  eash  than  it  pays  out,  not  to  con- 
sider the  great  additional  advantage  of 
having  a  body  of  trained  citizens  to  help 
uplift  American  education.  There  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  teachers  who 
received  their  education  as  a  resiilt  of  en- 
aetment  of  the  other  bills.  Out  of  those 
Mils  W9  obtained  more  than  100,000  med- 
ical personnel,  which  relieved  one  of  the 
great  shortages  in  the  American  medi- 
cal profession,  such  as  doctors,  dentists, 
nones.  X-ray  technicians,  and  other 
Unds  of  technicians  in  the  field  of  medi- 
cine. We  also  obtained  more  than 
300,000  engineers,  and  more  than  100,000 
sdentists.  Veterans  went  into  every  field 
in  which  this  country  was  short  of  per- 
sonn^.  This  is  an  act  of  Justice,  to  re- 
adjust returning  veterans  to  civilian 
life. 

No  one  has  a  greater  knowledge  of  this 
sufadeot  than  the  Senator  from  Peiuisyl- 
vanla  [Mr.  Cuuucl .  Because  of  his  work 
in  the  field  of  manpower  and  retrain- 
ing to  retrain  people  who  have  had  their 
Jobs  automated  out  from  under  them  for 
other  Jobs,  he  knows  the  necessity  f<M- 
oootlnuing  education. 

Tbe  Senator  has  also  been  active  hi 
the  war  on  poverty.  It  costs  $4,500  to 
train  a  man  In  one  job  in  the  camps  for 


a  year.  In  my  bill,  the  maximum  amount 
a  single  man  could  ever  receive  for  36 
months  of  education  would  be  $3,600  for 
4  years  in  college,  which  is  the  minimum 
cost  in  this  bill. 

It  Is  therefore  inexplicable  to  me  that 
any  Oovemment  agency  would  fight  it. 
But,  fight  it  they  did.  We  have  never 
yet  had  a  Government  agency  support 
such  a  bill,  from  any  administration — 
whether  It  be  Democratic  or  Republican. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  a  bulwark  in  support 
of  every  one  of  these  measures.  Such 
measures  were  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
first  in  1959,  and  then  in  1961,  1963.  and 
1965 — twice  passed  the  Senate,  once  to 
run  into  obstacles  in  the  House  and  to  be 
stopped  there. 

Every  time  Senators  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  a  bill  of  this  kind, 
they  have  voted  for  it  overwhelmingly. 
The  Senate  has  never  turned  It  down. 
This  body,  coequal  with  the  other  body, 
has  always  voted  for  It.  It  Is  the  one 
outstanding  branch  of  government 
which  has  seen  the  need  for  it.  I  am 
proud  of  my  membership  in  the  Senate, 
and  very  grateful  to  all  Senators  who 
voted  for  such  a  bill  by  such  an  over- 
whelming vote. 

This  year,  the  bill  was  coauthored  by 
more  than  40  Senators  and  supported  by 
many  more  than  that. 

I  reiterate  my  gratitude  to  all  Sena- 
tors who  have  helped  me  in  this  fight. 

I  recall  that  the  first  bill  in  1959  was 
considered  in  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
having  five  members.  One  Senator  was 
absent,  and  we  were  tied  2  to  2.  The 
fifth  Senator  came  back  from  his  spe&k- 
Ing  engagement  and  broke  the  tie.  which 
made  the  vote  3  to  2.  That  Senator  was 
John  P.  Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts.  It 
was  by  his  vote  that  the  bill  was  reported 
from  the  committee  in  1959.  It  was  re- 
ported by  the  full  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  passed  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  57  to  31. 

It  went  on  to  the  House  where  It  was 
bogged  down  for  that  Congress. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hnj,]  who,  during 
all  these  years,  gave  It  his  untiring  sup- 
port and  leadership,  together  with  the 
staff.  Not  only  In  the  subcommittee,  but 
also  in  the  full  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  the  staff  worked  with  us 
in  each  Congress. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  always  led 
in  helping  to  push  It  through  the  full 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. It  was  a  close  vote.  The  first  vote 
in  1959  was  8  to  7.  The  weight  of  the 
chairman  cast  the  deciding  vote.  But. 
since  then,  the  vote  in  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  gone 
up  for  the  bill  In  each  Congress,  and  now 
it  has  become  overwhelming  in  the  past 
4  years. 

It  did  not  take  the  crisis  in  Vietnam  to 
caiise  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  and  the  Veterans  Subcom- 
mittee euid  the  Senate  to  pass  it,  because 
the  Senate  passed  it  In  1959.  It  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  because  it  was  an 
act  of  Justice  to  readjust  servicemen  to 
civilian  life  from  which  they  had  been 


drafted  in  order  to  protect  the  rights 
property,  liberties,  and  life  of  the  rest  of 
us.  I  call  this  bill  an  act  of  Justice  to 
those  individuals  and  I  call  it  progress 
for  the  Nation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  his  great  contribution  to  this 
most  Important  subject  over  the  years 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  tliank  my  good  friend 
the  Senator  from  Texas  for  his  kind 
words,  and  commend  him  once  again  for 
the  splendid  work  he  has  done  on  this 
OI  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  analysis  of  S.  9  as 
passed  by  the  House  February  7,  1966 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis and  comparison  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rbcord.  as  follows: 

ANAI.TSIS    OF    8.    9.    AB    PASSED    BT    THE    HOtTSI 
PEBRU&BT    7,    IBSfl 

(A  bill  to  enhance  the  beneflta  of  service  In 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and 
fiirther  extend  the  benefit*  of  higher  edu- 
caUon  by  providing  a  broad  program  of 
educational  benefits  for  veterans  of  serv- 
ice after  January  31,  1855.  and  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  and  for 
other  purposes) 

XDirCATIOK 

An  eligible  veteran  Is  one  who  served  on 
active  duty  for  a  period  of  more  than  180 
days,  any  part  of  which  occurred  after  Jan- 
uary 31,  195fi,  and  was  honorably  discharged. 
There  Is  no  cutoff  date. 

The  requirement  of  discharge  Is  waived 
where  an  Individual  has  served  at  least  2 
years  on  active  duty  so  long  as  he  continues 
on  active  duty  without  a  break  therein  (en- 
abling qualified  men  to  afford  themselves 
benefits  while  still  In  service) . 

Active  duty  Is  as  defined  In  38  U.S.C.  101, 
except  does  not  Include  period  assigned  to  a 
civilian  Institution  or  service  as  a  cadet  or 
midshipman. 

Each  eligible  veteran  Is  entitled  to  educa- 
tional assistance  for  1  month  for  each  month, 
or  fraction  thereof,  of  his  service  on  active 
duty  after  January  31,  1965.  His  entitlement 
under  the  bill,  or  when  combined  with  past 
readjustment  benefits,  may  not  exceed  36 
months. 

The  veteran  must  complete  training  under 
this  chapter  within  8  years  after  his  last  dU- 
charge  or  release  from  active  duty. 

Counseling  may  be  provided. 

Educational  assistance  is  only  available  for 
Institutional  training  but  a  program  may  be 
pursued  by  correspondence. 

An  eligible  veteran  may  make  one  change 
of  program  and  with  the  Administrator's 
approval  make  one  additional  change  of 
program. 

An  eligible  veteran  may  pursue  a  program 
of  educatlCHi  at  a  foreign  inatltutlon  of  higher 
learning. 

Monthly  certifications  are  required  In  pro- 
grams of  education  below  college  level,  but 
the  Administrator  may,  by  regulation,  fix  the 
certification  requirements  for  schools  of  col- 
lege levels. 

A  discharged  veteran,  while  pursuing  a 
program  of  education  of  half-time  or  more, 
wlU  receive: 
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Type  o(  procnun 

0 
depend- 
ents 

1              2or 
depend-       nior* 
ent         dc[)end- 

enls 

Institutional: 

Fulltime 

1100 
75 
80 
80 

$129              $IU 

H  time 

06               lis 

Htbne 

65                 -i 

Cooperative 

100               120 

The  educational  assistance  aUowance  of  an 
Individual  pursuing  a  program  wbUe  on  ac- 
tive duty,  or  on  a  less  than  half-time  basis. 
Is  computed  at  the  rate  of  the  regularly 
established  charge  for  a  nonveteran,  or  |100 
per  month  for  a  fuU-tlme  course,  whichever 
is  the  lesser.  The  allowance  for  a  veteran 
pursuing  a  program  exclusively  by  corre- 
spondence Is  the  established  charge  which 
the  Institution  requires  the  nonveteran  to 
pay 

AcUnlnistratlon  of  educational  benefits,  in- 
cluding provisions  dealing  with  State  ap- 
proving  agencies.  Is  contained  In  the  new 
chapter  36,  and  Is  not  substantially  changed, 
except  that  the  $1  reporting  fee  Is  eliminated 
from  l>oth  chapters  34  and  35. 

HOME  AND  FARM  LOANS 

Loan  guarantee  benefits  (generally,  home 
and  farm  loans,  guaranteed  to  $7,500)  are 
extended  to  veterans  who  served  after  Janu- 
ary 31,  1955,  entitlement  expiring  10  years 
after  the  veteran's  discharge,  plus  an  addi- 
tional period  of  1  year  for  each  3  months  of 
active  duty  performed  by  the  veteran  after 
January  31, 1955. 

It  provides  for  a  fee  from  each  veteran 
obtaining  a  loan,  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  total  loan,  and  that  no  loan 
shall  be  guaranteed  which  bears  an  Interest 
rate  in  excess  of  that  In  effect  under  the 
provisions  of  section  203(b)(5)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  Direct  loan  authority  Is 
Increased  from  $15,000  to  $17,500. 

OTHEK    BENEFITS 

Job  counseling  and  employment  placement 
are  extended  to  veterans  who  served  on  and 
after  February  1,  1965,  as  previously  available 
to  war  service  veterans  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Wartime  criteria  for  presumptions  of 
soundness  as  they  relate  to  entry  Into  service 
and  service  connection  of  chronic  diseases 
would  apply — ^but  not  wartime  rates  of  com- 
pensation— hotspot  veterans  would  get  war- 
time rates  under  extrahazardous  service  pro- 
vision. 

Eligibility  for  hospital  treatment  would  be 
on  same  basis  as  veterans  of  wartime  service. 

Burial  flags  would  be  furnished  under  same 
criteria  as  applies  to  World  War  II  and 
Korean  conflict  veterans. 

Soldiers'  and  SaUors'  Civil  Relief  Act: 
Under  current  law  dependents  of  service- 
men cannot  be  evicted  from  their  dwelling 
If  the  rental  is  $80  per  month  or  less,  except 
by  permission  of  a  court.  Proposed  bill 
would  increase  the  $80  to  $150. 

Extends  veterans  preference  to  those  who 
served  on  active  duty  for  more  than  180  days 
after  January  31.  1955. 

The  effective  date  Is  date  of  enactment — 
but  no  educational  assistance  allowance  Is 
{xayable  for  any  period  before  June  1.  1966, 
nor  for  the  month  of  June  1966,  unless  (1) 
the  eligible  veteran  commenced  the  pursuit 
of  the  course  of  education  on  or  after  June  1. 
1966.  or  (2)  the  pursuit  of  such  course  con- 
tinued through  June  30,  1966. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  points  which  I  need  to  state 
in  full  concerns  a  provision  in  S.  9,  as 
amended  In  the  House,  which  was  not  In 
the  Senate  bill.  The  provision  Is  section 
1673 fd)— page  11  of  the  biU  as  reported 
In  the  House.  The  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment, in  my  opinion,  would  be  to  deny  a 
veteran,  who  had  entered  service  without 
having  completed  high  school,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  complete  his  high  school  edu- 
cation under  the  GI  bill. 

This  language  on  page  11  of  the  bill, 
subsection  (d)  of  section  1673,  appar- 
ently would  be  a  barrier  to  a  veteran's 
receiving  the  educational  benefits  of  the 
bill  to  complete  his  secondary  education. 
The  World  War  n  and  Korean  GI  bills 


did  authorize  secondary  school  comple- 
tion for  returned  veterans,  and  our  bill 
for  cold  war  veterans  would  certainly  be 
subject  to  great  criticism  should  we  make 
this  a  program  for  college  education  only 
without  providing  assistance  for  veterans 
who  need  to  complete  high  school. 

While  we  anticipate  that  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  training  would  be  In 
higher  education  and  post-high -school 
vocational  training,  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  cold  war  veterans  will  not 
have  completed  high  school.  E>uring  the 
5  fiscal  years  1959-64,  2,562.011  men  en- 
tered the  armed  services,  and  871,084  of 
them — about  one-quarter — had  not  com- 
pleted high  school.  Of  this  group,  554,- 
276  received  their  high  school  diplomas 
or  certificates  while  in  service,  but  316,- 
808  did  not.  This  group  leaving  service 
without  high  school  completion  repre- 
sents over  12  percent  of  the  cold  war 
veterans  who  left  service  with  neither 
high  school  completed  nor  a  certificate 
to  show  that  they  had  completed  the 
equivalent  of  a  high  school  education. 
That  12  percent  is  no  less  entitled  to  be 
able  to  receive  appropriate  educational 
assistance  after  their  service  in  the  many 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

I  recognize  that  educational  dollars  are 
better  spent  for  college  than  for  high 
school  training  and  that,  perhaps,  a 
veteran  should  get  himself  a  night  job 
and  finish  high  school  and  save  his 
limited  number  of  readjustment  dollars 
for  college;  but,  for  some  veterans  and 
their  families,  that  might  not  be  prac- 
tical; and  failure  to  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  finish  high  school  would  deny 
him  the  advanced  training  to  which  he 
should  be  entitled. 

Under  the  Korean  GI  bill  program,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  by  regula- 
tion and  counseling  attempted  to  insure 
that  veterans  obtain  any  needed  sec- 
ondary education  through  adult-oriented 
courses,  accelerated  and  specialized  to 
aCford  maximum  progress  and  speed  of 
completion  to  the  veteran,  so  that  he  can 
complete  high  school  requirements  in  the 
minimum  number  of  months  and  still 
have  his  money  to  go  to  college. 

It  Is  our  Intent  to  have  this  program 
continued  for  the  cold  war  veterans,  with 
this  type  of  administration  to  insure  the 
greatest  educational  advance  for  the 
veteran. 

Section  1673 id)  contains  language  in- 
corporated from  the  War  Orphans  Edu- 
cation Act,  which  was  set  up  as  a  college 
scholarship  program  rather  than  one 
with  the  broader  read.iustment  purposes 
of  the  GI  bills.  There  is  a  danger  that  if 
this  language  is  retained  in  the  GI  bill,  a 
veteran  might  be  prevented  from  pur- 
suing an  educational  program  which  In- 
cluded attending  classes  with  regular 
high  school  students,  or  attending  classes 
In  academic  high  school  subjects.  To 
avoid  an  unnecessary  rigidity  that  might 
well  lead  to  injustice  in  individual  cases, 
we  should  conform  this  language  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Korean  GI  bill.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  striking  section 
1673(d),  and  I  shall  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  this  effect. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  congratu- 
late the  able  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
on  this  culmination  of  the  tremendous 
effort  he  has  made  down  through  the 
years  of  his  service  in  this  body  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  educational  pro- 
grams for  those  who  served  their  country 
during  cold  wars,  which  sometimes  were 
hot  wars.  He  has  been  zealous  in  his 
efforts  to  see  that  the  Congress  prop- 
erly considered  the  needs  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  these  veterans,  who  have 
made  considerable  sacrifices  for  our  Na- 
tion during  the  period  that  existed  after 
World  War  n. 

I  salute  the  Senator.  He  has  rendered 
a  fine  service,  and  sometimes  agsdnst 
great  odds.  I  am  sure  the  bill  we  are 
about  to  pass  will  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  landmark  bills  passed  by  Congress. 
In  the  eyes  of  those  who  worked  to 
provide  education  for  veterans,  this  bill 
is  long  past  due. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  Without  his  help  we  would 
not  have  passed  the  bill  of  1959,  which 
paved  the  way  by  showing  that  the  Sen- 
ate had  the  will  to  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  ix)int  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  amendments  to 
the  House  amendment  that  I  shall  offer 
tomorrow.  The  language  Includes  three 
minor  technical  and  clerical  amend- 
ments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amxnoments 

On  page  11  of  the  House  engrossed  amend- 
ment, beginning  with  line  3,  strike  ort  all 
down  through  line  12. 

On  page  11  of  the  House  engrossed  amend- 
ment, strike  out  "(e)"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "(d)". 

On  page  16.  line  3,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment  strike  out  "veterans'  "  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "veteran's". 

On  page  31.  line  17.  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "programs  of"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "program  or". 

On  page  38,  line  5,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "(b)"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "(2)". 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SENATOR 
LONG  OP  LOUISIANA  TO  ADDRESS 
THE  SENATE  ON  MONOPOLY. 
HEALTH,  AND  WELFARE  MATTERS. 
FOLLOWING  CONSIDERATION  OP 
HOUSE  AMENDMENT  TO  S.  9  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  make  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that,  after  the  vote  on  the 
cloture  motion  tomorrow  and  after  the 
vote  on  S.  9,  I  may  be  permitted  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  Senate  some  matters  which 
I  believe  are  of  great  Importance  and 
about  which  I  shall  have  some  rather 
startling  disclosures.  These  matters  are 
very  Important  to  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  this  country — in 
fact,  even  beyond  this  country. 

I  hope  Senators  who  are  particularly 
interested  in  matters  involving  monopoly 
and  the  health  and  welfare  of  our 
people  might  try  to  arrange  their  affairs 
so  that  they  may  be  present.  I  well 
realize  that  many  Senators  have  made 
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pSns  to  be  abeent  from  the  Senate  Im- 
mediately after  the  vete  because  of  the 
Lincoln  Day  holiday. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  recognized  immedi- 
ately after  action  on  8.  9  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 
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RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  this 
weary,  dreary  filibuster  against  allowing 
the  Senate  to  work  its  will  as  the  ma- 
jority desires  to  work  its  will  on  the 
repeal  at  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  draws  to  Its  Inevitable  con- 
clusion, I  should  like  to  discuss  briefly 
with  my  colleagues  some  of  the  lessons  of 
this  latest  exercise  in  futility  and  im- 
maturity. 

First,  I  would  like  to  express  concern 
at  the  failure  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  to  act  favor- 
ably on  a  number  of  proposed  changes  In 
the  Senate  rules  which  I  have  been  urg- 
ing for  some  time,  and  which  are  par- 
ticularly desirable  In  view  of  the  prob- 
lems on  the  Senate  floor  which  have 
arisen  again  as  a  result  of  the  current 
filibuster  against  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

While  the  revision  of  rule  xxii  which 
Is  presently  pending  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
enxlar.  In  the  form  of  a  motion  by  both 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
oiRsoH]  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  Is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  changes,  there  are  a 
number  of  other  proposals  which  would 
be  of  great  help  In  preserving  the  dignity 
and  efllciency  of  the  Senate,  both  of 
which  have  suffered  seriously  as  a  result 
of  recent  floor  actions.  These  actions 
have  injured  the  repuUUon  of  the  Sen- 
ate In  the  eyes  of  our  country  and  indeed 
the  world.  Among  these  are  the  lengthy 
dlscusalon — debate  Is  too  inaccurate  a 
term — occasioned  by  the  motion  to 
amend  the  Senate  Journal  to  Include  the 
Chaplain's  prayer,  and  the  denial  of  per- 
mission to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  meet  during  Senate  ses- 
sions to  consider  President  Johnson's 
urgent  aid  request  for  Vietnam. 

Three  reforms  contained  in  Senate 
Resolution  103,  the  proposed  comprehen- 
sive revision  of  the  Senate  rules,  which 
I  Introduced  last  year,  are  not  really  con- 
troversial and  would  do  much  to  correct 
existing  deficiencies  In  the  Senate  rules 
which  permit  departures  from  sound  and 
proper  procedure  Insisted  on  by  nearly 
all  other  leglslaUve  bodies.  These  pro, 
posals  provide  that: 

One.  A  motion  for  permission  for  a 
committee  to  sit  while  the  Senate  Is  in 
session  would  be  privileged  and  nonde- 
baUble.  This  is  revised  rule  XXX,  sec- 
tion 5.  of  Senate  Resolution  103.  The 
sole  puipoee  of  this  proposal  is  to  restore 
the  practice  originally  intended  by  the 
Congress  when  It  passed  the  La  PoUette- 
Monroney  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
As  Senator  MoicaoifiT  has  tesUfled.  it 
was  never  Intended  that  the  objection  of 
any  one  Senator  could  keep  committees 
from  sitting.  However,  as  a  result  of  an 
•rrooeous  advlaory  ruUzig  of  the  Chair 


on  April  6,  1949,  which  the  Parliamen- 
tarians appear  unwUling  to  overrule,  a 
motion  for  leave  to  sit  was  declared  to  be 
debatable.  This  ruling  makes  It  possi- 
ble for  an  objecting  Senator  to  delay 
decision  on  the  Issue  by  protracted  debate 
until  the  time  has  passed,  usually  dur- 
ing the  morning  or  early  afternoon,  dur- 
ing which  a  committee  desired  to  meet. 
As  a  result  of  this  deplorable  state  of 
affairs,  a  motion  for  permission  to  sit 
made  last  Wednesday  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  deal  with  urgent  matters  of 
utmost  concern  to  our  national  security 
— involving  the  increasing  risk  of  our 
passing  the  point  of  no  return  on  our  way 
to  world  war  m— was  open  to  a  filibus- 
ter, and  would  have  been  filibustered 
had  not  the  leadership  decided  to  table 
it.  I  point  out  tiiat  the  majority  whip, 
who  made  the  tabling  motion,  stated  on 
the  floor  that  "all  we  need  to  do  is  to 
change  the  rule  that  the  motion  could  be 
debatable." 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
repeatedly  made  it  a  practice  to  secure 
unanimous  consent  to  sit  during  sessions 
for  an  entire  session  of  Congress.  While 
I  appreciate  the  importance  of  that  com- 
mittee's work,  I  am  sure  Senators  will 
agree  that  It  is  certainly  no  more  im- 
portant than  the  work  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Conmiittee 
on  Armed  Services,  both  of  which  have 
grave  responsibility  for  our  national  se- 
curity. They  should  be  given  an  equal 
opportunity  to  do  their  jobs.  So  should 
all  other  committees  of  the  Senate.  The 
reform  I  have  proposed  would  give  them 
that  chance. 

Section  2.  The  obsolete  and  archaic 
rule  which  permits  any  Senator  to  fili- 
buster by  proxy  through  the  morning 
hour  by  forcing  the  reading  of  the  Sen- 
ate Journal,  and  offering  and  debating 
amendments  to  it,  would  be  abolished. 
This  is  revised  rule  VI  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 103. 

The  Senate  Journal,  as  all  Senators 
know.  Is  a  quaint  anachronism,  long  ago 
superseded  by  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, which  Is  never  looked  at  by  anyone 
and  Is  read,  if  at  all,  only  for  purposes 
of  delay.  Surely,  at  a  time  when  Ameri- 
can soldiers  are  fighting  and  dying  In 
a  bloody  war  in  Vietnam— which  may 
well  be  escalating  Into  something  far 
worse — the  Senate  can  ill  afford  to  waste 
time  engaging  in  a  full-dress  debate  over 
whether  or  not  to  include  the  Chaplain's 
prayer  in  the  Journal.  Such  action  only 
serves  to  bring  the  Senate  into  disrepute. 
My  proposal  would  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  Congressional  Record  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  Journal.  Since 
the  Record  is  printed  and  available  to 
Senators  each  morning  at  breakfast, 
there  is  no  need  to  have  it  read  aloud! 
and  the  right  to  require  that  would  be 
abolished  and  should  be  abolished  In 
addition  my  suggested  change  includes 
a  procedure  for  correcting  mistakes  in 
the  Record  without  providing  a  device 
for  filibustering. 

Third.  The  rule  which  permits  un- 
limited debate  on  a  motion  to  take  up 
would  be  abolished.  This  is  revised  rule 
Xrv  in  Senate  Resolution  103.  It  is  bad 
enough  that  the  Senate  rules  permit  a 
filibuster  on  the  question  of  adoption  of 


a  bill.  It  Is  unconscionable  that  they 
should  also  permit  the  preliminary  mo- 
tion to  take  up  to  be  filibustered. 

The  change  which  I  have  proposed 
would  provide  a  means  by  which  a  Sena- 
tor could  convert  a  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  any  measure  on  the 
Senate  Calendar,  which  would  ordinarily 
be  debatable,  into  a  nondebatable  mo- 
tion. This  could  be  done  by  filing  at  the 
desk  of  the  clerk  a  notice  of  Intention 
to  make  such  a  motion  on  the  following 
calendar  day  on  which  the  Senate  is  in 
session.  The  notice  of  intention  would 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
An  alternative  form  could  give  to  any 
motion  to  take  up  made  by  the  majority 
leader  nondebatable  status. 

The  net  effect  of  these  reforms  would 
not  prevent  the  minority  from  expressing 
itself — or  even  conducting  a  full-scale 
filibuster  on  the  merits  of  the  motion  on 
the  calendar.  But  they  would  let  the 
Senate  committees  get  on  with  their  vital 
work,  and  they  would  spare  the  Senate 
and  the  Nation  some  of  the  worst  aspects 
of  the  filibuster. 


REPORT  OF  NA-nONAL  COMMIS- 
SION ON  TECHNOLOGY,  AUTOMA- 
TION. AND  ECONOMIC  PROGRESS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  Congress  received  the  report 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Technol- 
ogy, Automation,  and  Economic  Progress. 
When  we  consider  the  monumental  man- 
date which  Congress  laid  before  the 
Conunisslon  when  it  began  Its  work  only 
a  year  ago.  I  am  doubly  impressed  by 
their  efforts.  The  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  deserve 
serious  congressional  exploration  and 
consideration. 

Its  most  important  finding,  the  full 
meaning  of  which  has  been  brought 
home  during  the  past  year,  is  that  the 
high  levels  of  unemployment  which  we 
experienced  from  the  mld-flfties  to  the 
early  sixties  were  the  result  of  Inade- 
quate rates  of  economic  growth.  Thus, 
while  automation  and  other  technolog- 
ical changes  may  eliminate  jobs,  this  Na- 
tion possesses  the  needed  monetary  and 
fiscal  tools  to  maintain  a  rate  of  growth 
suflBclent  to  encourage  high  levels  of  em- 
plojrment  with  reasonably  stable  prices 
In  spite  of  Increases  In  productivity  and 
the  labor  force. 

Spurred  first  by  the  1964  tax  cut.  and 
then  by  the  Increase  In  Federal  defense 
spending  necessitated  by  our  enlarged 
commitment  In  Vietnam,  we  have  re- 
duced unemployment  to  its  current  low 
level  of  4.1  percent.  Although  this  may 
be  startling  to  some — especially  to  those 
who  only  a  short  time  ago  were  predict- 
ing that  automation  and  technological 
change  would  make  much  of  the  work 
force  obsolete — It  Is  not  startling  to 
those  of  us  who  over  the  years  have 
stressed  the  Importance  of  Increased 
Federal  spending  In  generating  rapid 
economic  growth  and  full  employment. 
It  Is  unfortunate  that  so  much  of  the 
stimulus  has  had  to  come  from  Increased 
military  spending,  but  It  is  Instructive  to 
note  the  effect  of  such  spending. 

The  report  also  finds  that  while  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  possesses  the  tools 
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necessary  to  solve  its  problems,  many 
individuals  lack  the  needed  skills,  train- 
ing, education,  or  mobility  to  get  and 
keep  jobs  In  the  face  of  labor  displace- 
ments necessitated  by  technological 
changes.  The  Commission  recommends 
many  Important  programs  to  help  these 
Individuals  to  enter  and  reenter  the  la- 
bor force  to  upgrade  their  skills  through 
education  and  training. 

The  Commission  also  recommends  a 
program  of  public  service  employment 
which  would  provide  many  hard-core 
unemployed  with  rewarding  work  op- 
portunities, while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding society  with  some  of  the  human 
resources  needed  to  meet  our  unmet  In- 
dividual and  community  needs.  This 
proposal  deserves  strong  and  Immedi- 
ate consideration  by  Congress  both  In 
the  light  of  the  emerging  labor  short- 
ages in  some  areas  and  occupations,  and 
In  light  of  the  continuing  high  unem- 
ployment among  teenagers  and  Negroes. 

The  Commission's  proposals  for  14 
years  of  free  education,  for  improvement 
of  the  employment  service,  and  for  bet- 
ter matching  our  technological  capa- 
bilities and  human  needs  also  deserve 
serious  consideration. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
and  Manpower  of  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  will  be  holding 
hearings  shortly  on  this  report. 

I  should  like  to  offer  my  thanks  to 
the  members  of  the  Commission  on 
Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress  for  their  dedicated  and  success- 
ful efforts  to  acquaint  our  Nation  with 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  make  techno- 
logical advancement  a  national  asset 
instead  of  a  national  liability. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Manpower  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  I 
shall  be  doing  my  best  to  incorporate 
into  legislative  form  those  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  which  require 
legislation. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  accordance  with  the  order  en- 
tered on  Thursday.  February  3.  1966,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  un- 
til 10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  entered  on  Thursday.  February  3, 
1966.  until  tomorrow.  Tliursday.  Febru- 
ary' 10,  1966,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Febriary  9,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  T.  J.  Mattingly,  pastor. 
First  Christian  Church,  Knoxvllle,  Term., 
offered  the  following  prayer : 

Dear  God,  every  day  is  the  most  im- 
portant day  in  our  turbulent  lives.  Look 
with  Thy  special  favor  upon  these  legis- 
lators who  have  been  entrusted  by  their 
people  to  properly  enact  laws  and  serve 
the  cause  of  freedom.    Our  Father,  may 
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the  somber  overtones  of  the  sounding 
guns  of  war  make  us  more  conscious  than 
ever  of  our  responsibility  to  our  service- 
men who  will  die  today. 

Make  us  patriotic  in  the  real  meaning 
of  patriotism.  Recall  us  again  to  be  our 
best  selves.  The  day  of  our  years  are 
short — too  short  for  compromise. 

Give  then.  Thy  wisdom  without  which 
we  have  no  wisdom. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


wltb  prc»p«ct>.  It  U  good  for  our  covmtrlea 
and  mveators."  He  uld  he  plaoa  to  return 
to  Dallaa  next  Wedneertay. 

I  join  with  many  others  In  commend- 
ing the  outstanding  efforts  of  Mr.  Marcus. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week  the  House  voted 
on  rollcalls  No.  6  and  No.  7.  Because  of 
Illness  I  was  unavoidably  absent. 
Though  my  vote  was  not  needed,  I  want 
the  permanent  Record  to  show  that  had 
I  been  present.  I  would  have  supported 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
with  "aye"  votes  on  these  two  rollcalls 
and  on  the  other  five  contempt  citations 
tliat  were  passed  by  voice  vote. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BUSINESSMAN  ED- 
WARD MARCUS  FOR  HIS  WORK 
IN  THE  TEXAS  PARTNERS  OF  THE 
ALLIANCE 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our 
various  governmental  and  business  enti- 
tles are  seeking  to  establish  more  and 
better  relations  and  trade  with  our  Latin 
American  neighbors,  it  is  most  hearten- 
ing to  note  that  one  of  your  good  friends 
and  constituents  is  putting  into  practice 
those  principles  of  which  so  many  talk 
but  do  nothing. 

That  his  efforts  are  bringing  goodwill 
to  the  United  States  is  attested  to  by 
the  news  release  quoted  herewith : 

Lima,  Peeu,  February  2.  1966. — Dallas  buBl- 
nessman  Edward  Marcus  was  awarded  the 
Order  of  the  Sun  of  Peru  Wednesday  night 
for  his  work  In  the  Texas  Partners  of  the 
Alliance. 

The  award.  Peru's  highest  honor,  was  es- 
tablished by  Jose  San  Martin.  19th  century 
liberator. 

Marcus  accepted  the  award  at  a  dinner 
with  President  Fernando  Belaunde  Terry. 
Marcus  Is  chairman  of  the  Texas  Alliance  for 
Progress.  It  works  with  Peru  in  the  ex- 
change of  educational  and  technical  assist- 
ance. 

The  Texas  business  leader  arrived  in  Lima 
Tuesday,  accompanied  by  his  wife.  He  told 
a  reporter  be  also  was  exploring  business  pos- 
sibilities In  Peru.     "I  want  to  be  in  toucb 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  DEJVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day. February  7.  I  was  unavoidably  de- 
tained In  my  district.  I  missed  rollcall 
No.  11  on  the  bill  (H.R.  12410)  to  en- 
hance the  benefits  of  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and 
further  extend  the  benefits  of  higher  edu- 
cation by  providing  a  broad  program  of 
educational  benefits  for  veterans  of  serv- 
ice after  January  31.  1955.  and  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  lor 
other  purposes,  as  tunended. 

Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
"yea."  I  wish  the  Record  would  so  In- 
dicate. 

SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  voice  my  objection  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget's  action  In  reducing  the  spe- 
cial school  milk  program  for  America's 
boys  and  girls  for  1967  from  $103  million 
to  $21  million. 

If  schools  desire  to  now  continue  the 
progrsim,  they  must  replace  Federal 
funds  by  moneys  obtained  from  local  tax 
sources.  Thus,  we  merely  transfer  the 
cost  rather  than  reduce  it. 

The  school  milk  program  hsus  been  one 
of  the  most  successful  projects  Initiated 
to  benefit  our  country's  boys  and  girls  in 
schools  and  in  special  centers  for  under- 
privileged youngsters.  Therefore,  many 
voices  are  being  heard  In  opposition  to 
this  cut.  Some  of  these  views  are  being 
expressed  by  my  colleagues  In  Congress 
from  all  over  the  United  States.  Other 
expressions  of  this  nature  have  been 
voiced  by  other  reputable  observers  such 
as  the  Washington  Post,  top  school  of- 
ficials in  the  Nation,  and  others  who  are 
Interested  in  the  diets  of  America's 
schoolchildren. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  supporting 
school  lunch  and  school  milk  programs, 
summarized  by  saying: 

The  milk  and  the  lunches  served  a  better 
purpose  all  these  years  than  merely  keeping 
up  farm  prices.  They  were  good  for  chil- 
dren and  the  children  continue  to  need 
them  •  •  '.  This  country  can  afford  to  en- 
courage nourishing  diets  for  its  schoolchil- 
dren even  in  a  year  when  dairy  prices  no 
longer   require  that  support. 

As  indicated,  many  others  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  Is  a  program  where  budget 
cuts  should  be  made.  In  order  that  these 
viewpoints,  as  well  as  the  administra- 
tion's, can  be  given  proper  analysis,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota.  Alkc  Olson, 
my  colleague  on  the  Dairy  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
and  I  have  asked  our  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  Harlaw  Hackn, 
to  call  public  hearings  on  these  subjects. 
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Z  am  lattefled  sQch  hearingi.  If  they  are 
bdd.  win  ihow  the  need  and  desirability 
for  loeli  procrams'  eootimiatlon. 

Mr.  OLBON  of  lAnneeota.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  aA  unanimous  oonaent  to  a4ldresB 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remaito. 

The  SI^AXER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tbe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minneaota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  0L80N  of  Minnesoto.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  initial  reaction  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget's  recommendation 
calling  for  a  reduction  of  more  than  80 
percent  in  the  funds  for  the  special  milk 
program  for  the  fiscal  year  1966-67  was 
ooe  of  concern.  And  a  thorough  review 
of  tbe  recommendations  has  added 
greatly  to  that  concern. 

Tbe  recoounended  reduction  of  $82 
million  is  made  possible  by  providing 
milk  only  to  those  defined  as  needy. 
This  obviously  creates  the  necessity  of 
a  means  test. 

I  can  express  my  views  concerning  the 
special  milk  program  very  simply.  Milk 
ts  good  for  dUMren,  and  there  Is  no  bet- 
ter way  In  which  we  can  promote  the 
eonsumptlon  of  this  healthy  commodity 
than  to  make  It  available  to  ''s  many 
children  as  possible.  Therefore.  I  feel 
we  should  be  discussing  expansion  of 
the  school  milk  program  in  keeping  with 
expanded  school  enrollment  rather  than 
making  a  proposal  that  will  make  drastic 
reductions  in  the  program. 

No  one  wants  to  see  a  reduction  in 
the  use  of  milk  In  our  school  programs. 
But,  if  the  eonsumptlon  of  milk  by 
sehoolchlldren  Is  to  be  maintained  at  the 
present  level  it  is  obvious  that  the  cost 
of  the  program  will  only  be  transferred. 
Either  the  cost  will  be  borne  by  the  par- 
ents of  the  sehoolchlldren  or  by  the 
already  strained  budgets  of  local  school 
boards. 

I  believe  this  recommendation  is  an 
error  and  that  the  Congress  will  recog- 
nise the  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  action 
for  what  It  la — simply  an  attempt  to  save 
money  In  the  wrong  place. 

There  are  even  better  argimients  to- 
day for  maintaining  this  program  than 
when  the  legislation  was  first  passed. 
The  necessity  of  good  nutrition  among 
our  school-age  pcqnilatlon  is  imdlsputed. 
It  would  be  a  bad  bargain  to  sacrifice  the 
benefits  of  the  school  milk  program  and 
the  aehool  lunch  program  In  exchange 
for  a  threatened  buildup  of  surplus  and 
a  resulting  increase  in  Federal  cost. 


APPALACHIAN  TRAIL 

Mr.  CRALS7.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Pennaylvanlaf 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.CRALET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day Introduced  a  bill  to  facilitate  the 
management,  use.  and  public  benefits 
from  the  Appalachian  Trail,  the  famous 
footpath  which  extends  from  Maine  to 
Oaorgte.  a  distance  of  some  2.000  miles. 

I  am  moat  happy  to  sponsor  this  leg- 
lalatton.  for  in  a  time  when  primitive 


recreational  facilities  are  rapidly  disap- 
pearing. I  feel  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  protect  and  preserve  scenic  areas 
for  the  enjoyment  of  present  and  future 
generations. 

Part  of  the  trail  does  pass  through 
the  19th  District  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
I  represent,  and  while  I  have  not  had  the 
occasion  to  hike  over  much  of  the  trail, 
I  did,  many  times  during  s\mimers,  en- 
joy hiking  In  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Ka- 
tahdin  in  Maine  where  the  trail  begins 
and  other  parts  of  New  England. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  will 
provide  Federal  Acognitlon  of  the  trail; 
coordinate  and^promote  cooperation 
among  Federal,  State,  and  local  inter- 
ests in  preserving,  protecting,  and  im- 
proving the  trail  throughout  Its  length. 
It  will  establish  an  Appalachian  Trail 
Advisory  Council  with  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  will  consult  on  any 
matter  relating  to  the  trail.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  will  be  authorized, 
with  the  consent  and  advice  of  Inter- 
ested Federal  agencies,  the  Advisory 
Council,  the  States,  and  local  parties,  to 
define,  redefine,  and  change  the  route 
of  the  trail  Ir.  order  to  retain  wherever 
possible  the  natural  or  scenic  character 
of  the  trail  and  adjoining  lands.  Au- 
thorization will  be  given  to  acquire  land, 
from  willing  sellers  in  the  case  of  pri- 
vate property,  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  bill. 


PlLINa  OP  REPORT  ON  THE  BILL. 
S.  1666 
Mr.   ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


on  the  Judiciary  may  have  until  mid- 
night tomorrow  night  to  file  a  report  on 
the  bill  (S.  1666)  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  circuit  and  dis- 
trict Judges,  and  for  other  piui?oses. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
I     There  was  no  objection. 


STATE  LOTTERY  FOR  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEABIER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  announce  that 
my  State,  the  great  Empire  State  of  New 
York,  has  finally  passed  a  State  lottery 
proposal  which  will  go  to  the  people  for 
a  referendum  vote  this  November. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations 
to  the  members  of  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  for  their  wisdom  and  cour- 
age in  recognizing  and  accepting  the 
fact  that  the  lottery  idea  is  not  only  the 
best  but  the  only  painless  and  voluntary 
substitute  for  taxes. 

The  action  taken  by  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  in  approving  the  lot- 
tery method  for  raising  additional  rev- 
enue spells  out  not  only  a  strong  expres- 
sion of  resistance  to  the  demand  for  tax 
increases,  but  an  unequivocal  approval 
and  understanding  of  the  urgency  to  tie 
together  the  need  for  additional  Income 
with  the  people's  natural  human  urge  to 
gamble. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
for  its  courage  and  its  wisdom  In  tapping 
a  very  lucrative  source  of  revenue  to 
meet  the  ever-increasing  educational 
needs  of  the  State. 


MEXICO-UNITED  STATES  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  oommunlca- 
tlon. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

CONGBXSS  OF  THS  UNITtD  STATES, 

House  or  REPHtsBNTATiVEs, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  8,  1966. 

Hon.  JORN  W.  McCORMACK, 

Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Room  H-20e.  I/-S.  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  deeply  apprecia- 
tive of  your  action  in  appointing  me  to  mem- 
bership on  the  Mexico-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference,  and  I  had  antici- 
pated the  pleasure  of  Joining  with  my  col- 
leaguea  In  a  very  fruitful  discussion  of 
matters  of  mutual  Interest  to  tbe  legislators 
of  both  countries.  I  have  been  Informed 
this  morning,  however,  that  the  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  on  wh^^yijerve  will 
be  meeting  throughout  this  ^^Hmd  will  be 
considering  the  budget  request'^r  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  feel  that  m; 
first  responsibility  must  be  to  attend  these 
hearings  and  I  am  most  regretful  that  I  can- 
not therefore  serve  on  the  interparliamen- 
tary group.  I  hope  you  will  give  me  another 
opportunity  at  a  later  date,  at  which  time 
perhaps  my  committee  responsibility  will  not 
Interfere. 

Yours  sincerely. 

John  M.  Slack.  Jr.. 
Afember  of  Congress. 

Without  objection,  the  resignation  is 
accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS  FOR  THE  EXPENSE  OP 
STUDIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 
FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRI- 
CULTURE AUTHORIZED  BY  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  89 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port on  House  Resolution  709,  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  for  the  expense  of 
studies  and  investigations  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  89.  Report  No.  1268, 
and  ask  for  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  709 

Resolved,  That  the  further  expenses  of 
conducting  the  studies  and  Investigations 
authorized  by  H.  Res.  89,  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, Incurred  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee, 
not  to  exceed  an  additional  $75,000  Includ- 
ing expenditures  for  the  employment  of  ac- 
countants, experts.  Investigators,  attorneys, 
and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  as- 
sistants, shall  be  paid  out  of  tbe  contingent 
fund  of  the  House,  on  vouchers  authorized 
by  such  committee,  signed  by  the  chairman 
of  such  committee,  and  approved  by  the 
CommlttM  on  House  Administration. 
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See.  2.  The  oflBclal  committee  reporters 
tnay  be  used  at  all  hearings.  If  not  otherwise 
officially   engaged. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or  In- 
stigation of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration Information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  Investigation  Intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS  FOR  THE  INVESTIGATIONS 
AND  STUDIES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  AU- 
THORIZED BY  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION 133 

Mr.  FRIEDEX.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  report 
on  House  Resolution  716,  to  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  for  the  Investigations  and 
studies  authorized  by  House  Resolution 
133,  report  No.  1269,  and  ask  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  716 

Resolved,  That  the  further  expenses  of 
conducting  the  investigations  and  studies 
authorized  by  H.  Res.  133,  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, incurred  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by 
Bubcommlttee  appointed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  not  to  exceed  tl50,000.  In 
addition  to  the  unexpended  balance  of  any 
sum  heretofore  made  available  for  conduct- 
ing such  investigations  and  studies,  Includ- 
ing expenditures  for  employment,  travel,  and 
lubslstence  of  accountants,  experts.  Investi- 
gators, attorneys,  and  clerical,  stenographic, 
and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
authorized  by  such  committee,  signed  by 
the  chairman  of  such  committee,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  House  Admln- 
l«tration. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
lnvestlgat.ed  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  information  with  respect  to 
uiy  study  or  Investigation  Intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS  FOR  THE  INVESTIGA-HONS 
AND  STUDIES  OP  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 
AUTHORIZED  BY  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION  133 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
oiinlstration.  I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
Port  on  House  Resolution  717.  to 
provide  additional  funds  for  the  inves- 
tigations   and    studies    authorized    by 


House  Resolution  133.  Report  No.  1270. 
and  ask  for  the  Immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  717 
Resolved,  That  the  further  expenses  of 
conducting  the  studies,  investigations,  and 
Inquiries  authorized  by  H.  Res.  133.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  incurred  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  not  to  exceed 
$130,000,  In  addition  to  the  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  any  sum  heretofore  made  available 
for  conducUng  such  Investigations  and 
studies,  including  expenditures  for  employ- 
ment, travel,  and  subsistence  of  attorneys, 
accountants,  experts.  Investigators,  and 
clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assistants, 
with  respect  to  any  matter  or  matters  in  the 
field  of  housing  coming  within  the  juris- 
diction of  such  committee  or  subcommittee, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  (1)  the  status 
and  adequacy  of  mortgage  credit  in  tbe 
United  States,  (2)  the  terms  and  availability 
of  conventional  mortgage  financing.  (3)  the 
flow  of  savings  in  relation  to  home  financing 
needs,  (4)  the  operation  of  the  various  Gov- 
ernment-assisted housing  programs,  (8)  the 
current  rate  of  construction  of  residential 
dwelling  units  in  relation  to  housing  re- 
quirements and  demands,  (6)  the  role  of 
housing  construction  In  the  national  econ- 
omy, (7)  the  requirement  of  and  demand  for 
Federal  assistance  In  the  development  of 
community  facilities,  including  mass  trans- 
portation and  other  related  facllltlee.  (8) 
urban  and  suburban  problems,  Including 
transportation  facilities,  as  they  affect  the 
aTallablllty  of  adequate  housing,  (9)  the 
operation  of  the  slum  clearance  and  urban 
renewal  programs,  and  (10)  riu-al  housing 
and  the  adequacy  of  rural  housing  credit, 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee  or  subcommittee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee  or  subconunlt- 
tee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  vrith  the  study  or  in- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  investigation  Intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  EX- 
PENSES AUTHORIZED  BY  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  35.  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port on  House  Resolution  697  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the 
investigations  authorized  by  House  Res- 
olution 35.  Report  No.  1271.  and  ask  for 
the  Immediate  consideration  of  the  res- 
olution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rks.  697 

Retolval.  That  the  further  expensea  at  In- 
vestlgatiotu  and  Btudlea  to  be  made  purauant 
to  H.  Res.  35  by  the  Ck>mmltt«e  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  acting  as  a 
whole  or  by   subcommittee,  not  to  excoed 


$346,000,  including  expenditures  for  tbe  em- 
ployment of  profeMional,  stenographic,  and 
other  assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
authorized  by  such  committee,  signed  by 
the  chairman  of  such  committee,  and  ap- 
prove<l  by  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  shall  furnish  the 
Committee  on  House  AdmlnlstraUon  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  any  study  or  investi- 
gation Intended  to  be  financed  from  such 
funds. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
AUTHORIZED  BY  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION 245.  COMMITTEE  ON  POST 
OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port on  House  Resolution  696.  to  provide 
for  additional  expenses  for  the  investi- 
gations and  studies  by  the  Committee 
on  Post  Olflce  and  Civil  Service  author- 
ized by  House  Resolution  245,  89th  Con- 
gress, Report  No.  1272,  and  ask  for  the 
Immediate  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  696 

Resolved,  That,  effective  January  3,  1966, 
the  further  expenses  of  conducting  the  In- 
vestigations and  studies  authorized  pvirsuant 
to  H.  Res.  245  of  the  Blghty-nlnth  Congress, 
Incurred  by  the  Conmilttee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, not  to  exceed  $240,000,  including 
expenditures  for  the  employment  of  Investl- 
gatcn-8,  attorneys,  and  clerical,  stenographic, 
and  other  assistants  shaU  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  tbe  House  on  vouchers 
authorized  by  such  conomittee  or  subcom- 
mittee, signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  com- 
mittee or  subconunlttee,  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Hoiue  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  official  committee  reporters 
may  be  used  at  all  hearings  held  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla  if  not  otherwise  officially 
engaged. 

Sec.  3.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  shall  furnish 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  in- 
formation with  respect  to  any  study  or  In- 
veetigation  Intended  to  be  financed  from 
such  funds.  No  part  of  the  funds  author- 
ized by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  in  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tbe 
table. 

TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
AUTHORIZED  BY  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION 141,  COMMTITEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  lit.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration I  submit  a  privileged  report  on 
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HouM  B4woluMoTi  711.  to  provide  funds 
for  th*  further  expensM  of  the  ctudles. 
lainrtlf4<onB.  and  tnquirlee  axithorlaed 
by  HOTiae  Reeolutlon  141,  Report  No. 
1273.  and  aak  for  the  immediate  conald- 
eratlon  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.Rxs.  711 

Ketolvad.  Thjit  tbe  furth«r  ezpensM  of  tha 
■tudlM  mad  InvwUgaUozu  to  b«  conducted 
puzHMoC  to  H.  Bm.  141  by  tbe  ConmilttM  on 
PuMlc  Worlu.  acting  u  a  whole  or  by  lub- 
OQBunlttM,  not  to  axoe«d  $342,000.  Including 
e^MDdltUTM  for  tbe  employment  of  Inveatl- 
gsion.  attomaya,  and  ezperta.  and  clerical, 
■tanogiapble.  and  other  aaaUtanU  and  all 
BWfimam  aaceeaary  for  travel  and  •ubal«t«nce 
Incurred  by  members  and  employees  while 
engacad  In  the  activities  of  the  committee  or 
any  subcommlttaa  thcMOf .  as  the  chairman 
daema  asnsasiry.  shall  b*  i>ttld  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
authorized  and  stgnad  by  tha  chairman  of 
such  committee  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mlttaa  on  Housa  Administration. 

8K.  S.  Tbe  chairman,  with  the  eonaent  of 
tha  baad  of  tha  department  or  agency  con- 
oamed,  U  authorized  and  empowered  to 
utilise  the  relmborsaMe  services,  information, 
faolUttes,  and  personnel  of  any  other  depart- 
matits  or  a«Hiciaa  of  the  Oovemment. 

Sic.  8.  No  part  of  tha  funds  authorized  by 
this  reaolutlon  shall  be  available  for  expendl- 
toia  in  connection  with  the  study  or  Investl- 
gattoa  of  any  subject  which  is  being  investl- 
gatad  fbr  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
oemmlttae  at  tha  Housa.  and  the  chairman 
of  tha  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  shall  fur- 
niah  tha  Committee  on  Housa  Administration 
ioXocmation  with  respect  to  any  study  or 
investigation  Intended  to  be  financed  from 
such  funds. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  PROVIDE  FDNI3S  FOR  EXPENSES 
AUTHORIZED  BY  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION 112.  COMMITTEE  ON  SCI- 
ENCE AND  ASTRONAUTICS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration I  submit  a  privileged  report  on 
House  Resolution  713.  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  studies.  Investi- 
gations, and  inquiries  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  112,  Report  No.  1274, 
and  ask  for  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  713 

Resolved.  That  the  further  expenses  for  the 
studies.  Investigations,  and  Inquiries  author- 
ized by  H.  Bee.  112.  Incurred  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  acting 
as  a  whole  or  as  a  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee, not  to  ezoeed  S2S0,000,  including  ex- 
penditures for  employment,  travel,  and  sub- 
sistence of  attorneys,  experts,  and  consult- 
ants (including  personnel  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  performing  services  on  reimbursable 
detail)  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other 
aasistanU,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  tha  House  on  voucliers  author- 
ized by  such  committee,  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  such  committae,  and  i^>p^oved  by 
the  Oonunlttaa  on  Rouaa  Admintatration. 

aac.  a.  Ko  part  9t  tha  fimds  authorlaed 
by  this  reaolutlon  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
iuymtttmUon  at  mar  stibject  which  u  being 
IntaaUgatad  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
othar  committae  o>f  the  House,  and  tbe  chair- 


man of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  Inveetigation  Intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDINO  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS 
FOR  FURTHER  EXPENSES  OF  THE 
INVESTIGATION  AND  STUDY  AU- 
THORIZED BY  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION  68 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  submit  a  privileged  report  on 
House  Resolution  718  providing  addi- 
tional funds  for  further  expenses  of  the 
investigation  and  study  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  68,  89th  Congress,  Re- 
port No.  1275,  and  ask  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Has.  718 

Resolved,  That  the  further  expenses  of  the 
Investigation  and  study  authorized  by  H.  Res. 
63  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress  Incurred 
by  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  acting 
as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $60,000  Including  expenditures  for  the 
employment  of  experts,  and  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, and  other  assistance,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  thereof  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

Sxc.  2.  The  official  stenographers  to  com- 
nUttees  may  be  used  at  al!  meetings  held  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  unless  otherwise 
officially  engaged. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  the  study  or  Investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  is  being  Investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  shall 
furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration Information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  Investigation  Intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  EMPLOY 
EIGHT    ADDITIONAL    EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  submit  a  privileged  report 
on  House  Resolution  640  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  employ 
eight  additional  employees — Report  No. 
1276 — and  ask  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Rxs.  640 
Resolved.  That,  effective  February  1,  1086, 
the  Commltee  on  Armed  Services  Is  author- 
ized, until  otherwise  provided  by  law.  to 
employ  eight  additional  employees,  five  pro- 
fessional and  three  clerical,  at  rates  of  com- 
pansation  to  be  fixed  by  the  chairman  In 
accordance  with  section  203  of  the  Legisla- 
tlv«  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  U.S.  DELE- 
GATION OP  THE  MEXICO-UNITED 
STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  86-420, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  of  the  Mexico-United 
States  interparliamentary  group,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr,  de  la  Garza] 
to  fill  the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK  ACT 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  special  order  granted  on  Monday, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
blU  (HJl,  12563)  to  provide  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  the 
Asian  Development  Bank. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE      ' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Evidently  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  RBUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  14] 

Andrews,  Puqua  O'Hara.  Mich 

N.  Dale.  GlObons  "Passman 

Baldwin  Goodell  Pelly 

Baring  Green,  Oreg.  Pool 

Battln  GrtfBn  Powell 

Berry  Gubser  Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Bow  Hanseu,  Idaho  Roudebush 

Bray  Harvey,  Ind.  Roush 

Broomfleld  King,  CalLf.  Scott 

Cahill  Leggett  Senner 

Callaway  Martin,  Mass.  Slsk 

Celler  Martin,  Nebr.  Springer 

Dawson  Matsunaga  Thomas 

Dowdy  Matthews  Toll 

Ellsworth  Mink  Ullman 

Ford.  Morton  Willis 

Gerald  R.  Murray 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  381 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HM.  12563 
A  bin  to  provide  for  the  participation  of  the 
United   States   In   the   Asian  IJevelopment 
Banli 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Asian  Development 
Bank  Act". 

AOCXPTAMCZ  or  MKMBTSSRIP 

S«c.  2.  The  President  is  hereby  authorized 
to  accept  membership  for  the  United  States 
In  the  Asian  Development  Bank  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  tbe  "Bank")  provided  for  by 
the  agreement  estabUshing  the  Bank  (here- 


inafter referred  to  as  the  "agreement")  de- 
posited in  the  archives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
point a  Governor  of  the  Bank,  an  alternate 
for  the  Governor,  and  a  Director  of  the  Bank. 

(b)  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  salary  or  other  compensation  from  the 
United  States  for  services  as  a  Governor  or 
Alternate  Governor.  The  Direct<M-  may,  In 
the  discretion  of  the  President,  receive  such 
compensation,  allowances,  and  other  benefits 
as,  together  with  those  received  by  him  from 
the  Bank,  will  equal  those  authorized  for  a 
Chief  of  Mission,  class  2,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  policies  and  operations  of 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Bank  shall  be  coordinated  vrtth  other 
United  States  policies  In  such  manner  as  the 
President  shall  direct. 

(b)  An  annual  report  with  respect  to 
United  States  participation  in  the  Bank  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  such  agency 
or  officer  as  the  President  shall  designate. 

Sec  5.  Unless  the  Congress  by  law  author- 
izes such  action,  neither  the  President  nor 
any  person  or  agency  shall,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  (a)  subscribe  to  additional 
shares  of  stock  of  the  Bank;  (b)  vote  for  or 
agree  to  any  amendment  of  the  agreement 
which  Increases  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  or  which  would  change  the  purpose 
or  functions  of  the  Bank;  or  (c)  make  a  loan 
or  provide  other  financing  to  the  Bank,  ex- 
cept that  funds  for  technical  assistance  not 
to  exceed  $1,000,000  in  any  one  ye.ir  may  be 
provided  to  the  Bank  by  a  United  States 
agency  created  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress which  is  authorized  by  law  to  provide 
funds  to  International  organizations. 

DEPOSrrORXES 

Sec.  6.  Any  Federal  Reserve  bank  which  is 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  Bank  shall  act  as 
its  depository  or  as  Its  fiscal  agent,  and  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  shall  supervise  and  direct  the  carry- 
ing out  of  these  functions  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  banlcs. 

P  \TMENT  or  StJBSCSIPTIONS 

Sec  7.  (.1)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  approp.  lated,  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion, for  the  purchase  of  twenty  thousand 
shares  of  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  $200  - 
000,000. 

(b)  Any  payment  made  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Bank  as  a  distribution  of  net 
Income  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as 
a  miscellaneous  receipt. 

JURISDICTION    AND    VENtTE    OP    ACTIONS 

Sec.  8.  For  the  purpose  of  any  civil  action 
which  may  be  brought  within  the  United 
Sutes,  Its  territories  or  possessions,  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  by  or  against 
the  Bank  in  accordance  with  the  agreement, 
the  Bank  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  inliabitant 
of  the  Federal  Judicial  district  In  which  its 
principal  office  or  agency  in  the  United  States 
is  located,  and  any  such  action  to  which  the 
Bank  shall  be  a  party  shall  be  deemed  to 
arise  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States, 
Including  the  courts  enumerated  In  title  28, 
section  460,  United  States  Code,  shall  have 
original  Jurisdiction  of  any  such  action. 
When  the  Bank  is  a  defendant  in  any  action 
in  a  State  court,  it  may.  at  any  time  before 
the  trial  thereof,  remove  such  action  into  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
proper 'district  by  following  the  procedure 
for  removal  of  causes  otherwise  provided  by 
Uw. 

STAlrrS.   IMMUNITIES,    AND   PRIYILEGES 

Sec.  a.  Tha  agreement  and  particularly 
articles  49  through  58,  shall  have  fuU  force 
and  effect  in  the  United  States.  Its  territories 
«nd  possessions,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 


Puerto  Rico,  upon  acceptance  of  membership 
by  the  United  States  in.  and  the  estaolish- 
ment  of,  the  Bank.  The  President,  at  the 
time  of  deposit  of  the  Instrument  of  accept- 
ance of  membership  by  the  United  States  in 
the  Bank,  shall  also  deposit  a  declaration 
that  the  United  States  retains  for  Itself  and 
its  political  subdivisions  the  right  to  tax  sal- 
aries and  emoluments  paid  by  the  Bank  to  Its 
citizens  or  nationals. 

SBCUKims   isaitrzD   bt   bank   as   investment 

8KCX71HTIES    rOR    NATIONAL    BANKS 

Sec.  10.  The  laat  sentence  of  pvaragraph  7  of 
section  5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  ( 12  U.S.C.  24) .  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  word  "or"  after  the  words  "Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment" and  inserting  a  comma  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  by  inserting  after  the  words 
"the  Inter-American  Development  Bank"  the 
words  "or  the  Asian  Development  Bank". 

SECURriTES  ISSUED  BY  BANK  AS  EXEMPT  SECURI- 
TIES; REPORT  FILED  WITH  SECURnTES  AND 
EXCHANGE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Any  securities  Issued  by  the 
Bank  (including  any  guarantee  by  the  Bank, 
whether  or  not  limited  in  scope)  in  connec- 
tion with  raising  of  funds  for  Inclusion  in 
the  B,-ink's  ordinary  capital  resources  a^  de- 
fined in  article  7  of  the  agreement  and  any 
securities  guaranteed  by  the  Bank  as  to  both 
principal  and  Interest  to  which  the  com- 
mitment In  article  6,  section  5,  of  the  agree- 
ment is  expressly  applicable,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  exempted  securities  within  the  mean- 
ing of  paragraph  (a)  (2)  of  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  May  27,  1933.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C. 
77c),  and  paragraph  (a)  (12)  of  section  3  of 
the  Act  of  June  6,  1934,  as  amended  (15 
use.  78c).  The  Bank  shaU  file  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  such 
annual  and  other  reports  with  regard  to  such 
securities  as  the  Commission  shall  determine 
to  be  appropriate  in  view  of  the  special 
character  of  the  Bank  and  its  operations  and 
necessary  in  the  public  Interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  investors. 

(b)  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, acting  in  consultation  with  such  agency 
or  officer  as  the  President  shall  designate,  is 
authorized  to  suspend  the  provisions  of 
sul)6ectlon  (a)  at  any  time  as  to  any  or  all 
securities  issued  or  guaranteed  by  the  Bank 
during  the  period  of  such  suspension.  The 
Commission  shall  include  in  its  annual  re- 
ports to  Congress  such  Information  as  it  shall 
deem  advisable  with  regard  to  the  operations 
and  effect  of  this  section  and  In  connection 
therewith  shall  include  any  views  submitted 
for  such  purpose  by  any  association  of  deal- 
ers registered  with  the  Commission. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  bill,  and  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  opposed  to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  qualifies.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday,  February  7, 
your  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
reported  H.R.  12563,  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  bill.  This  action  by  the  com- 
mittee was  taken  after  3  days  of  legisla- 
tive hearings  on  the  bill  by  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Subcommittee.  This 
subcommittee  did  such  an  outstanding 
job  that  I  want  to  name  them.    Mr. 


Reuss,  of  Wisconsin,  is  the  chairman. 
Mr.  MxTLTER.  of  New  York;  Mr.  Ashley,  of 
Ohio;  Mr.  Moorhead,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  GoNZALiz,  of  Texas:  Mr.  Hawka,  of 
California;  Mr.  Whtte  of  Idaho;  Mr. 
Ottimger,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Halpckn. 
of  New  York;  Mr.  Widnall,  of  New  Jer- 
sey; Mr.  Harvet  of  Michigan;  and  Mr. 
Talcott,  of  California  were  the  mem- 
bers. 

In  the  course  of  those  hearings  the 
subcommittee  heard  from  representa- 
tives of  the  administration  Including  the 
Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Henry  H.  Fowler;  Ambassador  Averell 
Harriman;  the  Honorable  David  Bell, 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development;  representatives 
from  the  AFL-CIO,  and  the  American 
Bankers  Association.  In  addition  to  the 
endorsements  from  those  individuals  and 
groups,  your  committee  has  received  let- 
ters endorsing  this  legislation  from  the 
Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  the  Friends  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Legislation,  the  Foundation  for 
Cooperative  Housing,  tmd  from  Mr.  Eu- 
gene Black,  Special  Adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  Asian  Bank. 

The  broad-based  support  for  this  legis- 
lation stems  from  the  recognition  of  the 
urgent  need  to  help  the  nations  of  Asia 
to  build  freedom.  This  bill  authorizes 
the  President  to  accept  membership  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  in  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  and  authorizes  that 
there  be  appropriated  the  fuU  amount  of 
the  U.S.  subscription  of  $200  million. 
That  this  $1  billion  bank  ic  a  bank 
founded  on  Asian  initiative  and  re- 
sources is  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  countries  of  Asia  have  al- 
ready subscribed  to  $647.8  million  o7  the 
Bank's  capital.  The  Asian  Development 
Bank  is  designed  to  promote  economic 
investment  in  the  developing  countries 
of  Asia  and  thereby  to  expand  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  region.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  has  assured  us 
that  as  the  U.S.  subscription  to  the  Bank 
will  be  payable  in  five  annual  install- 
ments— the  cash  portion  of  such  payment 
will  be  only  $10  million  in  each  year— the 
subscription  )f  the  United  States  will 
liave  virtually  no  adverse  effect  upon 
our  balance  of  payments. 

As  the  President  has  sought  a  path  to 
peace  in  Asia  at  his  meetings  in  Honolulu 
so  can  we  here  and  now  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  economic  growth  and 
peace  in  Asia  by  enacting  H.R.  12563. 
Such  action  by  Congress  will  demon- 
strate the  full  vitahty  of  the  U.S.  con- 
cept of  peaceful  development  in  Asia. 
Furthermore  it  will  demonstrate  to  our 
Asian  neighbors  our  unequivocal  dedi- 
cation to  the  peaceful  growth  of  the 
countries  of  Asia. 

I.  therefore,  urge  the  House  to  adopt 
this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  around  here 
for  a  few  years,  and  I  can  remember  when 
we  were  told  that  by  the  establishment  of 
these  international  banks  and  lending 
agencies  there  would  be  established  a 
climate    throughout    the    world    which 
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would  lead  the  way  to  dl^eiulnc  with 
the  tonign  aid  giveaway  program. 
Tbcrcupon  Congress  created  a  number 
of  tbeae  International  financial  Instltu- 
tiooa.  some  of  tbem  many  years  ago.  But 
I  see  no  diminution  of  the  foreign  give- 
away iMTogram.  Congress  has  simply 
added  to  the  giveaway  programs  through 
tbeae  international  banks.  In  other 
words,  what  we  were  told  10  and  15  years 
ago  would  develop  from  the  establish- 
ment of  these  agencies  has  not  come  to 
pass.  But  today  it  Is  proposed  to  estab- 
lish stUl  another  lending  Institution,  and 
for  what  reason  I  do  not  know.  This  Is 
ludicrous,  this  move  here  today.  In  the 
light  of  what  has  not  happened  under 
the  assurances  and  guarantees  that  we 
were  given  In  years  gone  by. 

Bear  In  mind  that  this  Asian  Bank 
starts  with  a  demand  for  $200  million 
from  the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  an 
Institution  that  is  to  be  capitalized  at 
$1  billion.  And,  it  should  not  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  remind  you  that  the  $200 
million  Is  just  the  beginning — Just  the 
crack  In  the  door. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  this  proposal 
would  be  ludicrous  If  It  were  not  so 
serious  from  the  standpoint  of  the  out- 
pouring of  the  money  and  the  resources 
of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  surprised  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman  ] ,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  would  support  this  bill, 
for  he  has  long  railed  at  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
However,  he  seems  to  have  no  qualms 
about  setting  up  still  another  interna- 
tional financial  agency  over  which 
neither  the  Congress  nor  the  citizens  of 
this  Nation  have  any  real  control. 

You  can  read  this  bUl  backward  and 
forward,  and  if  it  is  not  the  most  beau- 
tiful delegation  of  power,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  except  for  the  authorizing  of  ad- 
ditional money.  I  do  not  know  what  it  Is. 

I  say  again — and  I  emphasize  the 
point — that  I  am  really  surprised  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Baaking  and  Currency  would  take  the 
poaltion  that  he  does  with  respect  to  this 
bUl.  In  contrast  to  the  position  he  takes 
with  respect  to  the  Federal  Reserve. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to 
the  fact  that  the  amount  of  money  that 
would  be  authorized  over  the  period  of 
years  will  not  be  as  much  as  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  12  banks  spend  in  1  year 
ot  the  people's  money;  and,  this  Is  In 
the  dlrect^n  of  peace. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  am  not  talking 
about 

Mr.  PATMAN.    This  will  do  it. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Just  a  minute.  I  am  not 
talking  about  money.  I  do  not  care 
whether  It  la  |1,  $10  or  $100  milUon, 
at  the  moment.  I  am  talking  about  the 
principle  of  this  thing  as  compared  with 
the  gentleman'sattltude  toward  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  This  Is  what  I  am  talking 
about.    TIM  ivntlonan  wen  knows 

Mr.  PATMAN.    This  cannot  be  com- 


Mr.  OROSS.  Let  us  not  sidetrack  for 
the  moment  on  the  issue  of  the  money 
involved. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  suggest  that 
this  cannot  be  compared  to  the  Federal 
Reserve.  This  is  an  entirely  different 
institution.  This  is  directed  in  the  di- 
rection of  peace  in  the  world. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh,  yes,  I  understand. 
Everything  apparently  Is  in  the  Interest 
of  peace  in  the  world,  but  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  peace  that  can  be  pur- 
chased through  handouts  of  American 
dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  now  seven  or 
more  International  lending  aigencies,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  Inter -American 
Bank,  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  one  of 
these  Institutions  that  could  not  lend 
money  to  Asian  countries. 
If  the  members  of  the  committee  can 
tell  me  of  any  of  the.se  already  existing 
international  lending  agencies,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Inter-American  Bank, 
that  cannot  loan  money  to  the  Asian 
countries,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  about 
it. 

I  reiterate.  I  do  not  understand  the 
reason  for  the  creation  of  this  brand  new 
bank  when  there  are  already  a  multi- 
plicity of  international  banks,  to  which 
the  United  States  has  made  available 
and  pledged  billions  of  dollars.  I  will 
not  be  sxirprlsed  if,  in  due  time,  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
brings  to  the  floor  of  the  House  a  bill  to 
provide  for  an  African  bank.  There  are 
a  number  of  tribes  on  the  African  con- 
tinent that  £ire  not  today  properly  fi- 
nanced. And.  since  the  Russians  have 
apparently  demonstrated  that  a  landing 
can  be  made  on  the  moon,  I  8upix>se  we 
can  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
freewheeling  spenders  in  this  Govern- 
ment will  want  to  establish  a  moon  bank. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  look  at  the 
amounts  which  some  of  the  other 
countries  allegedly  are  going  to  con- 
tribute to  this  Asian  bank. 

Vietnam  the  committee  says  is  going 
to  contribute  $7  million.  Where  does 
one  suppose  Vietnam  is  going  to  get  $7 
million  to  contribute  to  the  capital  stock 
of  this  bank? 

Where  does  one  think  Pakistan  is  go- 
ing to  get  $32  million  to  contribute  to  this 
bank? 

Where  does  one  suppose  India — ac- 
cording to  the  report — is  going  to  get 
$93  million  to  contribute  to  this  bank? 
They  are  busted  institutions — these  na- 
tions— and  you  know  it.  You  know 
where  the  money  is  going  to  come  from — 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  So  instead  of  $200 
million  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets 
of  this  country,  you  start  with  $200  mil- 
lion and  Lord  knows  how  much  more. 

Where  do  you  suppose  the  British  will 
get  $30  million  to  put  into  this  thing? 

Why.  bless  your  hearts  and  souls,  we 
have  been  supporting  the  British  pound 
sterling  to  keep  it  from  collapdng.  Twice 
in  the  last  year  or  year  and  a  half,  we 
have  had  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  the  poimd 
sterling.  If  they  are  in  such  good  shape 
flnancUIly,   why   are   we    doing    these 
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things?  And  what  about  the  balance 
of  payments  and  the  drain  on  gold  from 
this  country  by  establishing  still  an- 
other bank  with  the  accompanying  outgo 
of  dollars? 

And  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  the 
profiteers  in  Vietnam  are  reaching  for 
all  the  gold  they  can  get  these  days. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  s'ield? 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  There  can  be  no  out- 
flow  of  gold  under  this  bUl. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  do  not  know  how  you 
would  stop  it.  You  tell  me  how  you 
would  stop  the  outflow  of  gold  under 
the  terms  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  part  of  the 
agreement  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion of  this  bank. 

Mr.  GROSS.     It  is  what? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  here  to  a  sentence  in  the 
committee  report: 

since  It  Is  not  a  monetary  Inatltutlon,  the 
Bank  could  not  utlUze  any  ot  Ita  dollar*  at 
a  claim  on  U.S.  gold  atocka. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Is  that  a  provision  In 
the  bill  Itself  or  is  that  merely  a  state- 
ment in  the  report? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.    It  is  in  the  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  that  Is 
what  is  hoped  for  by  the  committee— 
you  hope  that  this  will  be  the  result. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  This  is  a  factual 
statement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  our  gold  is  leaving 
us  and  you  know  it.  The  gold  will  fol- 
low the  dollars  that  we  put  out  under 
this  bill — not  dollar  for  dollar— but  it 
will  go  out  under  the  terms  of  this  bill 
and  the  gentleman  well  knows  It. 

What  has  happened  as  the  result  of 
the  $130  billion  that  this  country  has 
put  out  in  foreign  aid  through  the  years? 
I  come  back  to  this  point  again— what 
has  happened  as  a  result  of  the  $130 
billion  that  we  put  out  in  foreign  aid? 
Why  this  bill?  If  the  foreign  aid  pro-' 
gram  has  been  so  good,  why  must  we 
have  still  another  new  international 
lending  agency?  Incidentally,  why  is 
the  charter  for  this  bank  to  be  deposited 
in  the  Archives  of  the  defunct  United 
Nations  that  today  sits  in  New  York  un- 
able to  live  up  to  its  charter  by  sup- 
pressing aggression  In  Vietnam?  Why 
would  you  want  to  see  the  charter  of 
something  worthy,  if  it  is  worthy,  in 
the  Archives  of  the  United  Natiwis? 
Why  not  deposit  it  in  the  Archives  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  was  carefully 
considered  by  all  the  nations  partici- 
pating and  that  was  their  agreement 
That  is  what  they  wanted.  They  voted 
upon  these  issues  including  the  issue  that 
the  gentleman  raises.  The  affected  ns- 
tions  want  it  that  way. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  am  so  glad  we  are  do- 
ing everything  to  please  the  fonigo. 
nations 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Including  our  owa 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  am  so  glad  we  are  do- 
ing everything  to  please  the  foreign  na- 
tions. We  have  already  spent  $130  bil- 
lion to  please  them,  and  now  you  come 
along  with  another  international  bank 
Could  the  gentlonan  tell  me  how  much 
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this  Government  has  invested  in  the  ex- 
isting international  banks? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  one  question? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
demonstrated  fairness  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  many  times  and  I  commend 
him  for  it.  I  wonder  if  he  would  not  be 
willing  to  yield  to  the  Republican  minor- 
ity just  a  few  minutes  of  time  because 
they  do  not  have  any  time  and  they 
would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man from  TexEis  is  probably  as  responsi- 
ble as  anyone  else  lor  bringing  this  up 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  The  gen- 
tleman well  knows  what  bringing  a  bill  up 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  means — 
a  total  of  40  minutes  of  debate — that  20 
minutes  of  that  time  is  supposed  to  go  to 
the  opposition. 

If  there  are  no  other  claims  on  the 
part  of  those  opposing  the  bill,  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  time  to  others  on  the  mi- 
nority side,  but  only  in  the  event  that  no 
one  in  opposition  to  this  bill  wants  time. 
You  brought  the  bill  up  this  way. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Since  we  are  allocating 
our  time  now,  would  you  give  us  some 
figure  as  to  what  time  you  are  going  to 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  say  it  Is  a  travesty  in 
the  name  of  the  legislative  process  to 
bring  up  a  bill  of  this  magnitude  under 
suspension  of  the  rules,  especially  when 
the  committee  did  not  have  the  report 
on  the  hearings  printed  and  available 
until  yesterday.  This  is  a  monstrous 
legislative  procedure,  and  now  you  ask 
me  for  time  for  the  minority  members 
who  support  the  bill.  Why  did  you  not 
bring  it  up  under  a  rule  with  ample  time 
for  debate  and  amendment? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  bill  is  before  us 
here  on  the  floor  and  it  is  a  good  bill. 
Would  the  gentleman  be  willing  to  indi- 
cate the  time  that  you  would  be  willing 
to  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  I  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  indicate  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  the  time  that  I  am  willing 
to  yield  for  I  do  not  know  how  many 
others  wish  to  spesJc  in  opposition. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  aston- 
ished that  we  have  this  thing  here  to- 
day. It  is  not  listed  on  the  list.  This 
is  not  the  regular  suspension  day.  I  am 
Just  wondering  how  it  was  gotten  up  here 
notwithstanding  that  none  of  us  have 
had  an  opportunity  really  to  give  It  any 
CDnsideratlon.  I  do  not  imderstand  a 
good  many  things  in  this  bill  in  the  first 
place — about  the  money  that  these  oth- 
er countries  are  going  to  put  into  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  find 
anything  of  that  nature  in  the  bill.  I 
have  not  had  time  to  read  it.  But,  gen- 
tlemen, this  bill  proposes  to  spend  $200 
million  of  the  American  people's  money. 
The  Congress  has  had  no  notice  that  the 


bill  was  going  to  come  up.  We  have  not 
even  l>een  afforded  enough  time  to  read 
the  report.  I  do  not  like  this  kind  of 
business. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  I  can  answer  the 
gentleman's  question.  The  money  which 
the  other  countries  will  put  up  will  be  in 
rupees  and  piasters  and  the  Lord  knows 
wtiat  else. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  should  Uke 
to  get  an  answer  from  the  Chairman  to 
that  question.  What  kind  of  money  will 
they  put  up? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ReussI.  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  an  answer  from  anybody 
who  is  able  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  glad  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  yielded  in 
order  to  enable  me  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion propounded  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia.  Under  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  the  Uruted  States  would  be 
able  to  generate  more  than  $1  billion 
worth  of  lending  power  for  the  unde- 
veloped world  with  a  contribution  in 
cash  over  the  5-year  period  of  $50  mil- 
lion, and  in  a  letter  of  credit  anotlier 
$50  million,  making  a  total  of  $100 
million. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  misapprehended  my  ques- 
tion. I  should  like  to  get  an  answer  to 
my  question. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  genteman's  ques- 
tion was.  who  is  putting  up  the  money? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  No.  Would 
it  be  rupees,  piasters,  or  what? 

Mr.  REUSS.  All  countries  would  be 
required  to  put  up  one-half  of  their 
contribution  in  hard,  convertible  cur- 
rencies and  one-half  of  their  contribu- 
tion in  their  own  currency. 

Mr.  SKHTH  of  Virginia.  What  kind 
of  currency  would  we  put  up? 

Mr.  REUSS.  We  would  put  it  up  in 
dollars. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virgirua.    100  percent? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Because  we  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  a  convertible  cur- 
rency. Those  who  are  not  so  fortunate 
would  put  up  half  of  the  amount  in  their 
own  currency. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f  i-om  Virginia. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  It  does  seem 
to  me  that  with  as  many  questions  as  are 
raised  about  this  proposal  and  as  many 
banks  as  we  are  establishing  all  over  the 
world  for  the  benefit  of  countries  that 
very  often  are  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  measure 
should  not  come  up  in  this  sudden  way 
without    any    opportunity    for    debate, 


under  a  suspension  of  the  rules.  I  hope 
that  this  motion  will  be  voted  down,  and 
that  the  bill  will  come  up  in  the  regular 
way.  so  that  it  can  be  thoroughly  con- 
sidered, and  Members  will  have  an  op- 
portimity  to  read  the  hearings,  the  re- 
port and  the  bill,  and  handle  this  matter 
in  the  appropriate  and  usual  way. 

And  do  not  forget  that  this  is  $200  mil- 
lion more  of  the  hard-pressed  taxpayers' 
money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  $200  million  is 
just  a  foot  in  the  door. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  perpetrators  of  the  bill.  I 
should  Uke  to  refer  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  or  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  brings  this  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  today  to  page  5  of  the  bill, 
section  11,  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b) . 

Paragraph  (a)  states: 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Any  eecxirltlea  Issued  by  the 
Bank  (including  any  guarantee  by  the  Bank, 
whether  or  not  limited  In  scope)  In  con- 
nection with  raising  of  funds  for  Inclusion 
In  the  Bank's  ordinary  capital  resources  as 
defined  in  article  7  of  the  agreement  and 
any  securities  guaranteed  by  the  Bank  as  to 
both  principal  and  Interest  to  which  the  com- 
mitment In  article  6,  section  6,  of  the  agree- 
ment Is  expressly  applicable  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  exempted  securities  within  the  mean- 
ing of  paragraph  (a)(2)  of  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  May  27,  1933,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C. 
77c),  and  paragraph  (a)  (12)  of  section  8 
of  the  Act  of  June  6,  1934.  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  78c).  The  Bank  shaU  file  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  such 
annual  and  other  reports  with  regard  to  such 
securities  as  the  Commission  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  appropriate  In  view  of  the  special 
charaoter  of  the  Bank  and  Its  operations  and 
necessary  In  the  public  Interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  Inveetors. 

It  would  ordinarily  be  considered  and 
deemed  as  exempted  securities. 

Then  in  paragraph  (b),  after  stating 
that  the  Bank  shall  flle  with  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  all  these 
reports  with  regard  to  said  securities,  the 
bill  provides  that  they  may  waive,  after 
consultation  with  the  President  or  any 
officer  which  he  shall  designate,  the  au- 
thorization to  suspend  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  under  general  section  11. 

First,  why  Is  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  In  here? 

Second,  If  we  are  going  to  put  our 
hard-earned  money  up  for  the  project, 
should  they  be  exempted? 

Third,  why  should  the  SEC  have  the 
opportunity,  when  their  representatives 
did  not  even  testify  before  hearings  of 
the  subcommittee,  if  they  deemed  It  ad- 
visable, to  waive  Bll  of  the  exemptions? 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  cannot  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemain  yield  for  an  answer  to  the 
question? 
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Mr.  OROSS.  I  Tleld  to  the  gentteauun 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REDSS.  The  reason  for  this  sec- 
tion 11,  which  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri has  Just  read.  Is  simply  this:  The 
Asian  Development  Bank,  when  set  up, 
will  attempt,  as  It  properly  should,  to 
raise  money  In  the  free  capital  markets 
of  the  world.  Including,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Dnltad  States,  in  this  country. 
This  provision  allows  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  to  do  what  it  Is 
permitted  to  do  In  the  case  of  similar 
oITerlngs  by  the  World  Bank  and  by  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank. 
namely,  to  waive  the  usual  registration 
requirements  In  view  of  its  ability  to 
examine  the  applications  Itself. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  it  is  Just 
copjrlng  and  parroting  the  other  seven 
institutions  in  which  we  are  already  par- 
tielpatiitg  and  the  language  of  the  laws 
relating  to  them. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HATS.  As  I  gather  from  this  very 
abbreviated  debate  today,  the  main  rea- 
son for  this  bill  being  up  Is  to  give  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  sorrc 
stance  in  foreign  affairs,  but  since  there 
la  a  requirement  of  a  two- thirds  vote  I 
am  going  to  state  that  I  will  vote  against 
It.  because  Mr.  Rettss  has  not  convinced 
me  in  30  minutes — that  is  not  enough 
time  for  him  to  convince  me — that  we 
ought  to  do  this. 

I  was  out  In  the  Far  East  for  the  first 
time  this  year  since  I  have  been  In  Con- 
gress, and  I  say  to  the  gentlemsin  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  chairman  that  If  this 
bill  were  for  $200  billion  in  hard  currency 
you  could  not  clean  up  the  mess  out 
there. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  pointed  observation,  and  conclude 
by  saying  that  it  is  probably  a  vain  hope 
on  my  part  that  this  bill  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Rkuss]  and  I  ask  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  REUS8.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  question  was 
brought  up  as  to  why  this  bill  was  brought 
up  In  this  way.  It  was  brought  up  this 
way  under  suqiension  of  the  rules  proce- 
dure by  unanimous  consent  on  Monday. 
There  was  good  attendance  on  the  floor 
Monday.  In  ftu:t,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  interrogated  us  about  it.  Finally  he 
yielded  to  have  this  bill  brought  up  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REDSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OROSS.  The  point  I  am  making 
Is  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
should  never  have  asked — and  I  will  go 
further  and  say  that  the  leadership 
should  never  have  granted — the  move  to 
ask  imanlmoua  consent  to  bring  this  bill 
up  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules. 

We  all  understand  what  the  situation 
is  here  this  week.  I  did  not  want  to  be  a 
party  to  bringing  the  House  in  on  Thurs- 


day or  Friday  of  this  week.    It  ought  not 
to  have  been  this  way. 

Mr.  REUSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  HatsI  may 
not  not  be  with  us  on  the  vote  on  this 
bill.  I  am  sorry  he  did  not  accept  the 
invitation  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  t<3  participate  fully  in  the 
hearings  and  testimony  on  this  matter, 
because  we  would  have  welcomed  him 
there  during  the  3  comprehensive  days 
of  hearings  that  we  had.  I  am  sure 
that  he  would  have  been  able  to  con- 
tribute something,  and  I  hope  that  he 
will  listen  to  the  debate  from  here  on 
out,  because  I  know  him  to  be  a  man  of 
open  mind  and  one  that  is  possibly  sus- 
ceptible to  persuasion  here. 

Mr.  HAYS.    That  is  not  very  probable. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  going  to  be  very 
brief,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  have  the 
feeling  that  the  Members  of  the  minor- 
ity, the  Republican  side  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
who  voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  this 
bill,  may  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  their  views  clear  on  the  floor  here 
today. 

The  consideration  of  this  legislation 
was  a  very  wholesome  and  heartening 
performance  by  the  great  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  As  early  as  last 
June,  when  the  first  whispers  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  were  beginning  to  be 
heard,  the  ranking  minority  Member, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
WiDNALLl ,  raised  the  question  of  whether 
the  administration  and  the  Treasury 
should  not  Lake  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  fully  into  their 
confidence.  That  was  done.  Last  sxun- 
mer  we  heard  from  Mr.  Ehigene  Black, 
Special  Adviser  to  the  President  on  the 
Asian  Bank.  Since  then  there  has  been 
the  closest  cooperation  by  both  sides  on 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

Mr  Speaker,  usually  the  founding  of  a 
financial  institution  does  not  provide  a 
basis  for  an  expression  of  the  hopes  of 
mankind  <n  a  better  tomorrow  The 
creation  of  Asian  Development  Bank, 
however,  symbolizes  a  new  unity  for 
peace  and  progress  in  a  free  Asia.  The 
conmiltment  of  the  United  States  to  this 
project  is  further  evidence  of  our  desires 
for  peace  and  stability  in  Asia.  It  is  evi- 
dence of  our  recognition  of  our  respon- 
sibility to  share  the  bounty  of  our  good 
fortune  to  meet  the  needs  of  friends.  In 
this  endeavor  we  have  been  joined  by 
other  capital  exporting  countries  who 
have  agreed  to  make  significant  sub- 
scriptions to  the  $1  billion  capital  stock 
of  the  Bank.  To  date  their  subscriptions 
total  $350  million.  The  subscription  of 
the  United  SUtes  is  limited  to  $200  mil- 
lion. 

As  Chairman  Patman  has  already 
stated,  we  have  been  assured  that  the 
actual  cash  payment  of  $10  million  a  year 
over  a  5-year  period  will  have  virtually 
no  adverse  effect  upon  our  balance  of 
payments.  In  the  long  run  it  may  be 
anticipated  that  our  participation  in  the 
Bank  will  serve  to  Increase  the  volume  of 
our  exports  to  the  Asian  countries.  At 
the  present  time  U.S.  exports  to  the  de- 
veloping coimtrles  of  Asia  is  in  excess  of 
tlVz  billion.     The  Bank's  charter  pro- 


vides that  procurement  made  pursuant 
to  loans  granted  by  the  Bank  will  be  re- 
stricted to  member  countries  of  the  Bank. 
It  is  in  this  connection  that  we  may  ex- 
pect, after  the  Bank  gets  underway,  to 
realize  an  Increase  in  our  exports  to  Asia. 
The  establishment  of  this  Bank  will 
constitute  a  significant  step  toward 
regional  economic  cooperation.  The 
benefits  flowing  from  such  institutional- 
ized cooperation  are  amply  demonstrated 
by  the  results  of  similar  cooperative 
elTorts  in  Western  Europe  following  the 
end  of  World  War  n  and  at  the  present 
time  in  Latin  America  through  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  Further- 
more, the  establishment  of  this  Bank  Is 
fully  consistent  with  our  national  policy 
of  supporting  the  establishment  of  multi- 
lateral economic  development  institu- 
tions, such  as  the  World  Bank — IBRD— 
the  International  Finance  Corporation 
said  the  International  Development 
Association.  In  fact,  this  Bank  incor- 
porates all  of  the  best  features  of  those 
Institutions.  Like  the  IFC,  it  will  make 
loans  in  support  of  private  enterprise. 
Like  the  World  Bank,  it  will  make  loans 
directly  to  governments  for  extensive 
projects  and  programs.  And  like  IDA, 
through  limited  "special  funds"  of  the 
Bank,  it  will  make  loans  on  terms  which 
are  more  flexible  and  less  burdensome 
than  conventional  loans.  As  a  multi- 
lateral institution  it  will  provide  others, 
equally  able  and  willing  to  make  capital 
available,  with  the  opportunity  of  shar- 
ing in  the  responsibility  of  insuring  eco- 
nomic growth  and  eventual  prosperity  in 
Asia. 

Of  paramount  importance  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Bank  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-help.  The  countfles  of  Asia 
have  already  agreed  to  subscribe  In  ex- 
cess of  $647  million.  Perhaps  even  more 
significant  than  the  singular  achieve- 
ment of  establishing  the  Bank  itself  is 
the  commitment  of  the  countries  in- 
volved to  expedite  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  Asian  region. 
Their  determination  to  find  solutions  for 
the  great  unsolved  economic  problems  of 
the  region  through  regional  initiative  is 
at  least  as  important  as  the  assumption 
of  the  obligation  to  subscribe  to  the 
funding  of  the  Bank. 

For  the  developing  countries  of  Asia, 
the  founding  of  the  Bank  represents  new 
hope  for  peace  and  economic  stability. 
In  committing  ourselves  to  joining  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  we  demon- 
strate our  imderstandhig  of  the  proud 
efforts  of  free  peoples  for  economic  in- 
dependence. In  this  effort  we  choose  to 
trust  our  hopes  and  not  our  fears. 

I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  this  bill. 

I  jdeld  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  12563,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  participation  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  bill  and  one  that 
deserves  wide  bipartisan  support  of  the 
House. 

It  was  not  by  accident  that  this  bill 
was  reported  unanimously  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
One  would  have  to  go  all  the  way  back  to 
1944,  at  the  time  of  the  Bretton-Woods 
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Conference  which  gave  birth  to  the 
World  Bank  and  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund,  to  find  an  occasion  when  the 
Congress  played  such  an  active  role  in 
the  conferences  and  discussions  leading 
up  to  the  drafting  of  a  multilateral  lend- 
ing institution  charter. 

After  President  Johnson  annoimced  in 
his  Baltimore  speech  last  April  that  the 
United  States  would  join  with  Asian 
countries  in  the  proposed  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  our  committee  met  in  execu- 
tive session  with  Special  Presidential  Ad- 
viser Eugene  Black.  Mr.  Black  confided 
with  the  committee  to  the  fullest  extent, 
advising  us  on  all  aspects  of  the  then  in- 
formal discussions  in  world  capitals  con- 
cerning the  proposed  Asian  Bank.  At 
the  meeting  with  Mr.  Black,  the  execu- 
tive branch  assured  our  committee  that 
congressional  staff  representation  would 
be  welcomed  at  the  preliminary  meeting 
in  Bangkok  last  October.  Both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tees, as  well  as  the  House  Banking  Emd 
Currency  Committee,  were  represented 
at  that  important  meeting. 

In  addition,  several  members  of  our 
committee,  together  with  members  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
were  part  of  the  official  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  charter  signing  meeting  in  Manila 
last  December. 

Therefore,  when  President  Johnson 
sent  the  Asian  Development  Bank  bill  to 
Congress  on  January  18  of  this  year,  your 
Committee  was  already  fully  familiar 
with  the  details  and  the  reasons  behind 
the  proposed  legislation.  Unlike  so  many 
times  in  the  past,  this  bill  did  not  come 
to  the  Congress  from  the  executive 
branch  with  a  "take  it  or  leave  it"  atti- 
tude— an  attitude  where  the  Congress  Is 
constrained  to  go  along  in  every  detail 
with  International  legislation  or  run  the 
risk  of  precipitating  a  diplomatic  crisis. 

The  attitude  of  "give  and  take"  contin- 
ued to  prevail  during  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Finance  hearings.  Sec- 
tion 5(c)  of  the  administration  bill  would 
have  permitted  this  or  any  futiu-e  admin- 
istration to  funnel  an  unlimited  amount 
of  traditional  foreign  aid  through  the 
Bank.  Such  funds  would  not  have  been 
subject  to  future  congressional  authori- 
zation. Last,  but  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant, they  would  have  been  administered 
by  an  institution  where  the  United  States 
retains  only  17  percent  control.  Secre- 
tary Fowler  made  clear  in  his  testimony 
that  the  Treasury  Department  would  not 
object  to  the  removal  of  section  5(c) . 

AID  Director  David  Bell,  who  presum- 
ably would  have  administered  funds  au- 
thorized by  this  section,  conceded  that 
he  would  not  object  to  amending  the  pro- 
vision. 

Accordingly,  at  the  request  of  minority 
Members,  and  with  the  cooperation  and 
understanding  of  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  section  5(c)  was  amended  to 
our  complete  satisfaction. 

With  that  needed  change,  we  have,  I 
believe,  an  excellent  bill.  A  product  of 
Asian  initiative,  the  Asian  Bank,  when  it 
commences  operations  will  provide  a 
badly  needed  regional  forum  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  that  part  of  the 
world. 


Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  who  has  traveled 
through  southeast  Asia  must  realize  that 
the  political  consequences  resulting  from 
Communist  terror  are  exceeded  only  by 
the  consequences  resulting  from  hopeless 
economic  deprivation.  The  Asian  Bank 
will  provide  at  least  that  spark  of  hope 
for  a  better  future.  Better  yet,  such 
economically  advanced  countries  as 
Japan,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  will 
be  providing  a  great  measure  of  the 
leadership  in  the  new  Institution.  Look- 
ing back  to  the  other  multilateral  lend- 
ing institutions  In  which  the  United 
States  participates,  it  is  refreshing  Indeed 
that  the  proposed  Asian  Development 
Bank  will  have  65  percent  of  Its  capital 
subscribed  to  by  nations  In  the  Asian 
area. 

As  was  the  case  in  postwar  Greece, 
Turkey,  Latin  America,  and  Korea,  the 
United  States  has  always  held  to  the 
concept  that  there  Is  a  better  alternative 
available  than  war.  The  Asian  Bank, 
starting  out  in  an  uncertain  period  of 
armed  confilct  in  South  Vietnam,  Thai- 
land, and  Laos,  and  border  disturbances 
in  India  and  Pakistan,  will  provide  con- 
crete evidence  that  the  United  States 
and  other  peace-loving  nations — unlike 
Red  China  and  North  Vietnam — can  look 
far  beyond  the  firing  of  the  next  shell. 

Our  policy  looks  to  the  firing  of  the 
last  shell,  to  a  day  when  Asians  can  turn 
their  energies  to  building  a  lasting  peace. 

Ours  is  a  policy  based  upon  the  premise 
that  American  help,  and  not  American 
blood  alone,  can  better  hasten  that  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  bill. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  and  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Harvey]. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill  on  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank.  I  might  say  that  I  grow  very 
weary  of  these  attacks  on  all  interna- 
tional banking  organizations.  I  for  one 
Member  of  this  House  support  not  only 
this  Asian  Development  Bank  but  I  sup- 
port the  International  Development  AsiO- 
ciatlon  and,  yes,  I  support  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  too.  I 
say  that  because  I  want  to  tell  you  from 
my  6  years  on  this  committee  in  the 
House  I  have  found  that  these  Interna- 
tional organizations  are  Just  as  well,  if 
not  better  run  than  our  own  foreign  aid 
program  in  many  instances.  I  am  sure 
from  my  contact  with  It  that  the  Asian 
DevelcHiment  Bank  will  be  run  in  just 
exactly  .he  same  way. 

Now,  what  are  we  talking  about  here? 
For  the  first  year  $10  mllUon.  That  is 
exactly  the  cost  of  one  B-52  in  the  South 
Pacific.  What  you  are  talking  about 
here  is  $10  million.  I  ask  you  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  what  is  the  alterna- 
tive? If  we  do  not  have  this  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank,  what  are  you  going  to 
do?  What  alternative  have  these  Mem- 
bers suggested  here  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  today,  and  what  alternative  have 
they  suggested  on  the  other  side,  those 
who  would  attack  this  bill?  Not  one 
other  alternative,  because  this  is  the 


answer — to  provide  economic  and  devel- 
opment capital  for  these  countries.  This 
is  a  fair  way  to  do  it  and  the  way  that 
makes  sense  for  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  say  we  should  not  only  do  it 
in  Asia,  as  Is  suggested  here,  but  I  have 
suggested  to  the  administration  that  they 
consider  It  for  Africa  as  well  and  that 
they  consider  it  for  other  regions  of  the 
world  as  well  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that 
because  that  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill, 
to  get  these  coimtrles  to  work  together. 
We  have  been  a  long  time  since  World 
War  n  trying  to  achieve  this  very  thing. 
Tliat  Is  what  this  bill  does.  So,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House,  do  not  turn  your  backs  on  it  now 
but  support  this  bill  It  is  not  only  good 
for  America  but  one  of  the  brightest 
hopes  in  bringing  peace  to  this  world,  and 
that  is  what  we  all  want. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Finance  Sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  HalpernI. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  time  allowed,  I  do  not  wish  to  re- 
iterate the  essentials  of  HJl.  12563.  I 
am  sure  they  are  well  known  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House;  the  President's  mes- 
sage on  this  subject,  as  well  as  the  spe- 
cial report  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
documents  the  agreement  carefully,  and 
we  can  add  to  this  list  the  favorable  re- 
port of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

Let  me  say  in  general  terms  that  I 
share  the  hope  and  promise  of  this  pro- 
posed Asian  Development  Bank.  It  is  an 
Asian  institution,  conceived  by  Asians  to 
administer  to  Asian  economic  needs.  To 
this  purpose  several  developed  states 
have  pledged  assistance.  It  seems  to  me 
that  only  by  cooperative  ventures  such 
as  this  can  the  West  provide  development 
capital  which  avoids  hurtful  political 
strliigs,  underlines  our  good  faith,  and 
helps  to  spoil  the  deceptive  appeal  of 
Communist  revolutionary  action. 

As  a  member  of  the  International 
Finance  Subcommittee,  I  was  privileged 
to  hear  expert  testimony  in  behalf  of  this 
bill;  the  bulk  of  it  augmented  my  earlier 
views  obtained  at  Manila  in  December 
when  some  of  us  from  the  House  and 
Senate  attended  the  signing  conferences 
and  ceremonies.  Even  before  last  De- 
cember, many  of  us  were  acquainted  with 
the  general  pattern  of  the  negotiations 
taking  place,  and  at  all  times  we  were 
kept  fully  Informed. 

We  should  emphasize  that  the  creation 
of  this  institution  has  been  discussed  for 
many  years.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations  Economic 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 

H.R.  12563,  it  should  be  emphasized 
has  been  reported  unanimously  by  our 
committee. 

Let  me  address  myself  mainly  to  some 
of  the  criticism  which  has  been  voiced, 
both  during  the  hearings  and  among 
some  citizens'  groups.  The  Asian  Bank 
will  not  replace  established  and  tradi- 
tional sources  of  loans  in  Asia.  It  is  de- 
signed to  complement  existing  Instru- 
ments. In  all  lending  transactions,  the 
Bank  administrators  will  take  into  ac- 
count accessibility  elsewhere;   and   the 
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Bank  will  quite  naturally  cooperate  with 
all  the  other  lending  Instltutloiu. 

The  Adan  Bank  will  not  encourage  the 
growth  of  public  facilities  to  the  detii- 
ment  of  free  enterprise.  Its  charter  en- 
ablM  It  to  lend  directly  or  to  guarantee 
loans  to  private  enterprises. 

I  want  to  emphasize  Congress  must 
approve  any  future  additional  subscrip- 
tions. Specific  congressional  authority 
must  be  solicited  before  the  United 
States  may  legally  vote  for  any  Increase 
in  subacriptlons. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  earlier:  The  im- 
pact of  Uie  American  contribution  on 
our  balance  of  payments  will  be  mini- 
nial.  The  $100  million  paid-in  subscrip- 
tion U  divided  into  five  equal  annual  In- 
stallments. Fifty  percent  of  the  first 
year's  payment,  which  amounts  to  $10 
million,  can  be  and  will  be  deposited  with 
a  letter  of  credit.  Hence,  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  has  testified,  the 
only  portion  of  each  year's  pajrment  hav- 
ing a  balance-of-payments  effect  will  be 
the  annual  $10  million  in  cash. 

Moreover,  50  percent  of  our  total  axn- 
mltznent  of  $200  million  which  must  be 
made  this  year,  is  in  callable  shares :  this 
Is  intended  to  afford  the  Bank  sufQclent 
backing  so  that  it  may  borrow  in  the 
capital  markets  of  the  world;  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  these  callable  subscrip- 
tions will  in  fact  be  utilized.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  no 
demands  for  the  callable  capital  of 
either  the  World  Bank  or  the  Inter- 
American  Bsmk  have  ever  been  placed. 

I  stress  these  points  because  I  know 
that  Members  share  my  own  reluctance 
to  Initiate  programs  which  carelessly 
complicate  our  balance-of-payments 
problems,  mitigating  against  the  variety 
of  voluntary  and  legislative  restrictions 
now  in  effect.  Under  the  Bank's  charter, 
procurement  of  goods  to  be  financed  by 
the  Bank  is  limited  to  member  countries: 
the  United  States  is  a  major  trader  in 
this  part  of  the  world;  we  have  already 
established  ourselves  as  a  supplier  of 
many  of  the  capital  goods  which  the 
Bank  will  conceivably  finance;  we  are  al- 
ready a  major  exporter  to  potential  bor- 
rowers of  Bank  funds.  In  long-range 
terms.  I  believe  the  Bank's  engagements 
will  have  a  favorable  effect. 

Let  me  add  briefly,  that  provision  has 
been  made  in  the  budget  for  appropria- 
tions authorised  by  HJl.  12563.  A  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $120  million 
la  expected  If  the  Houae  and  Saiate  con- 
sent to  HH.  12563.  Our  contribution 
repreaenta  $100  million  in  callable  cap- 
ital stock  and  $20  million  for  the  first 
year's  paid-in  installment.  Subsequent 
appropriations  of  $20  million  will  be 
sought  for  the  years  1967  to  1970. 

Tou  will  find  this  provision  on  page 
73  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Budget,  1967. 
(tee-half  of  the  first  year's  $20  million 
will  be  paid  in  In  cash;  the  other  $10 
million  wUl  be  submitted  by  letter  of 
credit 

The  Asian  Bank  will  be  an  Asian  in- 
stitution: It  la  emphatically  not  a  sham, 
at  aome  have  suggested.  It  will  not  be  a 
Tthkle  for  Amerloan  flnanrlal  hegemony. 
Proportionate  votlnc  atreogth  reflects 
thla  realltar:  leven  memben  of  the  Board 
of  Olreeton  wIU  be  Asians,  while  only 


three  will  be  appointed  from  sunong  the 
nonregional  participants.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  organization  will  be  Asian. 
We  have  heard  it  contended  that,  de- 
spite this  executive  arrangement,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  65  percent  of  the 
total  subscription  will  come  from  Asian 
members,  that  the  United  States,  in 
practical  terms,  could  conceivably  domi- 
nate the  entire  venture  tlirough  its  uni- 
lateral aid  programs. 
This  Is  not  the  case. 
It  should  be  noted,  as  far  as  this  con- 
tention is  concerned,  that  a  majority  of 
the  Asian  members  are  not  now  receiv- 
ing American  assistance,  or  otherwise 
are  receiving  It  in  limited  fashion  and 
for  specified  purposes.  Countries  such 
as  Iran,  Thailand,  and  the  Philippines 
are  fast  approaching  a  stage  of  economic 
self-sufficiency  which  would  obviate  the 
need  for  further  unilateral  assistance. 
Moreover,  we  should  remember  that 
the  contribution  to  the  success  of  the 
Bank  does  not  depend  exclusively  on 
money.  •  All  of  the  Asian  countries  are 
going  to  be  maidng  contributions  in  ex- 
pert personnel  and  manpower. 

We  have  also  heard  some  comment 
that  the  projects  which  the  Bank  will 
facilitate  wUl  encourage  industrial  and 
commercial  development,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  agricultural  sector.  In 
doing  so.  the  Bank  would  be  Ignoring  the 
vast  and  ba&lc  needs  of  the  Indigent 
population  to  a  considerable  degree. 
Moreover,  such  Imbalance  might  in  fu- 
ture years  merely  necessitate  increased 
American  food  shipments. 

Mr.  David  Bell.  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Envelopment, 
testified  that,  to  the  contrary,  the  Presi- 
dent was  placing  the  strongest  emphasis 
upon  agriculture  in  our  economic  aid 
transactions.  Most  of  the  projects  which 
we  identify  with  the  Bank  will  be  precise- 
ly the  construction  of  facilities — dams, 
roads,  and  so  forth — which  can  expand 
rural  agriculture  and  increase  Incomes 
among  law-income  populations.  Admin- 
istrator Bell  testified  as  follows: 

I  do  not  tblnk  there  U  any  question  at  all 
but  that  thla  Bank  will  attach  the  same  high 
priority  to  the  agriculture  sector  that  all  of 
UB  want. 

This  emphasis  Is  correct  and  valid  be- 
cause we  want  the  Bank  s  capital  to  have 
an  effect  In  rural  areas,  in  the  country 
areas,  and  among  those  vast  portions 
of  the  populace  which  is  suffering  from 
basic  human  wants. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  Asian 
Envelopment  Bank  will  underline  our  re- 
solve to  help  the  Asian  peoples  develop 
peacefully  and  independently.  The  Im- 
petus behind  this  new  institution  Is 
sound  and  reassuring;  it  is  based  on  the 
proposition  of  self-help  and  depends  upon 
the  initiative  and  will  of  Asians  them- 
selves. I  am  convinced  that  U.S.  rela- 
lations  with  Asian  countries  can  be 
strengthened  only  insofar  as  we  en- 
courage cooperative  economic  ventures 
such  as  the  Asian  Bank,  free  from  coer- 
cion or  subservience,  untlnted  by  short- 
term  pcdltlcal  tangents  and  ambiguous 
Ideological  bickering. 

This  Is  an  enterprise  which  will  in 
large  measure  be  run  by  Asians.  It  rep- 
resents  a  fresh  approach   to   the  real 


problems  which  these  people  confront 
and  I  am  hopeful  of  overwhelming  en- 
dorsement by  the  House  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the   gentleman   from   New   York    [Mr 

PlNOl. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  rise  In  support  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. It  is  a  good  program  and  there 
is  not  very  much  that  has  to  be  said. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
there  are  some  potential  problems  inher- 
ent In  the  Asian  Development  Bank.  One 
such  problem  is  that  the  big  westernized 
Industrial  powers — the  United  States,  Ja- 
pan, Australia,  Britain,  and  Germany- 
may  influence  the  Bank  and  try  to  put  its 
emphasis  on  western-type  projects  which 
are  not  risky  but  which  will  not  do  much 
to  raise  the  basic  agricultural  level  of  the 
people.  The  Asian  powers  may  wind  up 
being  rather  suspicious  of  the  Bank— or 
at  least  not  very  Interested  in  It — if  it  is 
primarily  a  marketing  device  for  the 
products  of  the  industrial  powers. 

Japan's  Influence  In  the  new  Bank  will 
be  Important,  and  I  think  we  can  be  sure 
that  Japan  has  not  pledged  $200  mil- 
lion— the  same  sum  we  pledged — out  of 
kindness.  For  the  Japanese,  this  is  a 
major  venture.  I  imagine  they  want  to 
use  the  Asian  Development  Bank  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  Japanese  trade  expansion,  and 
this  Is  not  the  type  of  thing  we  want  our 
money  to  be  luiderwriting.  This  Is  some- 
thing we  must  watch  out  for. 

The  only  other  thing  I  worry  about  is 
the  limited  American  voting  power.  If 
we  have  17  percent  of  the  voting  power. 
we  do  not  have  much.  Normally,  we 
would  have  little  to  worry  about  because 
significant  Bank  decisions  will  be  made 
by  a  two-thirds  vote.  The  UrUted  States, 
together  with  Britain.  Germany,  Japan, 
and  Australia  has  about  48  percent  of 
the  vote.  Today,  however,  we  cannot 
rely  on  Britain,  Germany,  and  Japan  to 
support  our  Asian  policy.  In  many  re- 
spects, they  fear  our  policies  perhaps 
because  of  our  lack  of  forthright  policy 
statements.  Before  we  put  any  large 
sums  of  money  into  this  Bank,  we  must 
be  able  to  better  rely  on  the  support  of 
our  allies  for  our  Asian  objectives. 

We  will  do  better  among  our  allies 
when  we  reduce  oiu-  credibility  gap- 
when  we  show  firmness  and  resolution  in 
our  worldwide  defense  policy  and,  above 
all.  when  we  openly  declare  where  we  are 
and  where  we  are  going.  We  will  not 
have  the  full  cooperation  we  need  from 
our  allies  until  we  formulate  realistic 
long-range  policies.  I  .think  the  Amer- 
ican people  also  have  a  right  to  expect 
long-range  planning  instead  of  short- 
range  bumbling.  # 

No  one  can  tell  me  that  the  rush  Job 
we  are  doing  on  the  Asian  Bank  bill  to- 
day Is  an  example  of  the  administra- 
tion "thinking  ahead."  I  am  all  for  this 
Bank,  but  the  reason  why  we  are  nish- 
ln«  It  through  Is  not  one  of  substance, 
but  of  show.  It  Is  anothn-  example  of 
the  big  fanfare  technique  in  which  HoUy- 
wood  showmanship  Is  supposed  to  sub- 
stitute  for   the   lack   of   realistic,  co- 
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ordlnated  long-range  planning  and 
policymaking.  I  hope  this  Bank's  estab- 
lishment will  witness  an  end  to  show- 
nmnship  and  a  begliming  of  candor, 
planning,  and  achievement  in  American- 

AcioTi    DOllCV 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  of 
these  reasons  I  urge  the  Members  to  act 
favorably  on  H.R.  12563. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  Is  willing 
to  use  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  a 
suspension  of  the  rules  it  is  not  necessary 
to  alternate  time. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  have 
any  further  time  he  wishes  to  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  we  have  further 
time,  but  it  is  customary  and  tradi- 
tional  

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  do  you  not  go 
ahead  and  use  it? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  traditional  that 
the  one  on  the  minority  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  A  lot  of  things  are 
traditional  that  have  been  broken  today 
in  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Moorhead]. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  why 
is  it  Important  to  consider  this  legisla- 
tion today?  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this 
timing  is  significant.  Yesterday  at  the 
Honolulu  declaration  America  gave  its 
pledge  to  help  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam build  while  they  fight. 

Yesterday  at  the  Honolulu  declara- 
tion the  Vietnamese  leaders  gave  a  pledge 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  of  a  pol- 
icy of  economic  stability,  and  improved 
material  welfare  for  the  people.  They 
also  pledged  the  formulation  of  a  demo- 
cratic constitution  and  the  creation  of 
government,  elected  by  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  pending 
before  us  today  supports  the  same  goals. 

It  seeks  to  bring  economic  stability  to 
South  Vietnam  and  all  free  Asia. 

It  seeks  to  make  the  governments  and 
the  peoples  of  this  region  active  partners 
and  leaders  in  the  campaign  to  build 
a  basis  for  democratic  institutions 
throughout  free  Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  enactment  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  legislation 
today  could  be  the  first  step  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  true  and  lasting 
peace  throughout  Asia. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  remaining  2  minutes  on  our  side  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Multer]. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
another  effort  to  get  people  throughout 
the  world  to  help  themselves.  This  is  a 
truly  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  people  in  Asia  to  help  themselves. 

We  are  proposing  to  do  It  In  the  same 
manner  that  has  worked  so  successfully 
for  these  man.  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  spite  of  some  of  the 
protests  against  the  operations  of  the 
World  Bank,  the  Inter-American  Bank, 
and  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation, no  one  has  ever  come  before 
this  House,  or  even  off  the  floor,  for  that 
matter,  with  any  suggestion  as  to  how 


we  could  improve  their  operations. 
They  are  doing  a  good  Job.  This  Asian 
Development  Bank  in  this  area  will  do 
the  same  kind  of  good  Job,  bringing  into 
it  the  people  there  who  know  their  needs. 
All  we  are  doing  is  helping  them  to  help 
themselves. 

In  handling  this  bill,  our  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  has  not  Invaded 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  committee. 
Since  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement  we 
have  properly  considered  all  bills  con- 
cerned with  international  banking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  has  always  had  Juris- 
diction over  these  international  banks, 
and  has  properly  exercised  its  Jurisdic- 
tion and  with  the  complete  approval  of 
the  House  as  best  evidenced  by  its  un- 
failing support  of  the  recommendations 
of  that  able  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress is  always  welcome  to  appear  be- 
fore our  committee  to  give  his  or  her 
views.  This  bill  comes  out  of  our  com- 
mittee unanimously,  and  it  deserves 
the  unanimous  support  of  this  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  remaining  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  HaysI. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just 
like  to  say  a  word  or  two  In  reply  to  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Harvky]. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
pointed  out.  this  gives  still  another  com- 
mittee, in  addition  to  the  four  or  five  that 
are  making  foreign  policy  now,  a  chance 
to  operate  in  that  field.  But  one  of  the 
shortcomings  of  this  system  was  revealed 
by  the  gentleman  who  apparently  does 
not  know  that  there  are  six  other  Inter- 
national banks  besides  this.  He  has  not 
been  operating  in  foreign  affairs  long 
enough  to  become  informed. 

The  gentleman  talks  about  Vietnam. 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  this 
morning  voted  out  a  $415  million  supple- 
mental bill,  mostly  for  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  just  a  question  now 
of  the  right  hand  not  knowing  what  the 
left  hand  is  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  I  thotight  that  this 
$200  million  drop  in  the  bucket  were 
going  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  world, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Moorhead].  indicated,  I  would  cer- 
tainly vote  for  it.  but  I  think  it  might 
even  complicate  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  of  the  matter 
Is  that  we  are  dimiping  money  out  there 
a  lot  faster  than  those  countries  can 
absorb  It. 

I  am  going  to  offer  some  amendments 
at  the  proper  time  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  when  the  regular  bill  comes  up. 
However,  let  me  say  this  to  you : 

You  can  set  up  all  the  banks  you  want. 
The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Har- 
vey] talks  about  setting  up  a  bank  for 
Africa.  That  might  be  fine.  But  did  any 
of  you  read  the  newspapers  about  what  is 
going  on  in  Africa?  Have  any  of  you 
heard  what  is  happening  in  Nigeria? 
Have  any  of  you  read  the  paper  this 
morning  telling  where  the  mayor  of  Nai- 
robi Is  buying  a  $30,800  Rolls  Royce  to 
ride  aroimd  In.  Where  do  they  get  this 
money?    Sure,  we  spent  a  lot  of  money 


In  foreign  aid  when  we  had  the  Marshall 
plan  in  Europe  and  we  were  using  it  in  an 
Industrial  area  that  had  the  know-how 
about  ruiming  an  industrial  mechanism. 
And  it  worked,  but  when  foreign  aid  went 
to  other  areas,  and  the  President  in  his 
message  recognized  this,  and  some  of  us 
have  been  saying  this  for  years— when 
they  moved  into  the  underdeveloped  re- 
gioris  of  the  world,  they  thought  the  only 
thing  we  needed  to  do  was  to  put  in  mon- 
ey— ^money— money  and  build  factories 
and  build  plants  and  build  steel  mills. 
Then  they  found  out  that  people  with 
no  education  or  with  a  first-grade  edu- 
cation or  a  second-grade  education  and 
with  no  technical  knowledge  and  with  no 
technical  know-how  could  not  run  these 
plants  and  they  did  not  help  them.  That 
is  why  the  thing  has  broken  down  and 
that  is  why  the  President  is  asking  that 
the  emphasis  go  on  education  and  on 
technical  training. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sub- 
committee that  held  hearings  on  this 
bill  voted  the  bill  out  unanimously.  The 
whole  committee  after  reading  the  testi- 
mony of  the  subcommittee  and  hearing 
all  the  evidence  voted  the  bill  out  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  reason  why 
this  bill  should  not  be  passed.  It  will 
be  of  major  help  In  the  situation  in 
southeast  Asia.  International  banks 
have  served  a  good  pmrpose  all  over  the 
world.  This  one  in  particular  will  serve 
a  wonderful  purpose.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Harvey]  challenged 
those  gentlemen  who  are  opposing  this 
bill  to  state  an  alternative.  No  reason- 
able alternative  has  been  suggested. 
They  just  oppose  it  entirely  without  of- 
fering any  alternative. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said,  no  alterna- 
tive has  been  suggested.  At  this  point. 
I  want  to  read  to  you  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  which 
was  sent  from  Honolulu  en  Monday  after 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
voted  the  bill  out.  While  In  Honolulu 
they  realized  the  importance  of  this  very 
Important  legislation.  The  President 
sent  this  telegram  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.    He  said: 

My  thanlu  and  congratulatlona  for  your 
prompt  action  on  the  AsUm  Development 
Bank  bUl.  Pleaae  expreaa  my  sincere  thiankn 
to  your  committee  tar  tbelr  eCorts  have 
proven  to  be  moot  helpful. 

Ltwdon  B.  Johnson. 

This  wire  was  sent  from  Honolulu  last 
Monday  night.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  asked  us  to  implement 
what  he  Is  doing  with  this  very 
deserving  piece  of  legislation  wherein 
we  put  up  a  few  million  dollars — $60 
million    over    a    period    of    5    years. 

Through  this,  we  are  going  to  generate 
$1  billion  of  spending  power  which  will 
do  nothing  but  good  and  help  to  bring 
peace  in  southeast  Asia. 

By  unanimous  consent  granted  on 
Monday  the  bill  was  postponed  until  to- 
day. There  is  nothing  imfalr  about 
bringing  the  bill  up  this  way  because 
every  Member  of  the  House  agreed  to 
bring  it  up  in  this  way  today. 
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Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johiuon,  In  recommending  the  partici- 
pation <rf  the  United  States  In  the  Asian 
Devetopment  Bank,  requests  us  to  make 
a  great  step  forward  toward  responsible 
partlcipatlcm  in  a  sound  economic  under- 
taking— the  Bank — which  in  turn  will 
finance  sound  economic  investments  in 
Asia. 

In  his  message.  President  Johnson  said 
of  the  Bank: 

It  was  needed  jreaterday.  It  la  needed  even 
mora  today.  Tomorrow,  when  the  demands 
of  jUla'a  mllUoaa  on  her  struggling  eoonomlee 
are  mart  prewlng  stin.  It  can  mean  the  Ail- 
farenca  between  opportunity  and  chaos. 

The  formation  of  this  Bank  will  pro- 
vide hope  to  the  people  of  Asia  that  their 
lives  and  the  lives  of  their  children  can 
be  productive  and  rewarding.  It  will  de- 
velop an  expectation  that  abject  priva- 
tion and  famine  will  disappear  from 
their  communities.  This  Bank  will  con- 
structively assist  in  achieving  these  hopes 
and  meeting  these  expectations. 

But  neither  the  Bank  by  itself,  nor  any 
other  infusion  of  capital  by  Itself,  can 
provide  resources  adequate  to  the  task 
unless  a  policy  toward  population  growth 
is  established  by  many  of  the  areas 
involved. 

The  President  forcefully  called  our  at- 
tention to  this  point  in  his  remarks  in 
Independence,  Mo.,  cm  January  20,  when 
he  said: 

Fourth,  we  will  increase  our  efforts  In  the 
great  field  of  hum*n  population.  The  hun- 
gry world  cannot  be  fed  unUl  and  unleas  the 
growth  In  It*  reaources  and  the  growth  In  Its 
population  oome  Into  balance.  Bach  man 
and  woman — and  each  nation — must  make 
dedaloos  at  conscience  and  policy  In  the  face 
of  this  great  problem.  But  the  poaltlon  of 
the  United  State*  of  Amerloa  Is  clear.  We 
will  glTe  our  help  and  our  support  to  nations 
which  make  their  own  decision  to  Insure  an 
effective  balance  between  the  number*  of 
their  people  and  the  food  they  have  to  eat. 
And  we  will  p\iah  forward  the  fronUera  of 
ch  In  this  Important  field. 


The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, unanimously  reporting  out  the  bill, 
called  attention  to  this  problem  in  the 
report  before  the  House  today,  when  it 
said,  in  reference  to  operations  of  the 
Bank: 

Furthermore,  your  committee  recognizes 
that  It  U  Important  that  the  Bank  be  fully 
aware  of  the  manner  in  which  rapid  popula- 
tloa  growth  may  outrun  the  attempts  to  tm- 
ptwe  the  ecoBomlc  well-being  of  the  nations 
aerved  by  the  Bank.  Per  capita  Inooflrie  may 
weU  dwUae  to  a  below-subelstence  level  In 
many  of  the  areas  aerved  by  the  Bank  in  the 
abaence  at  a  population  policy.  Therefore 
your  committee  urges  that  the  Bank  give  full 
consideration  to  these  facts  In  planning  proj- 
ects and  programs,  and  allocate  part  of  Its 
resouroea  for  the  probletns  of  population 
growth. 

I  oonfider  this  a  clear  message  to  the 
reprssentatlve  of  the  United  Stetes  who 
will  sit  on  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
thUBank. 

With  your  indulgence.  I  should  like  to 
illustrate  the  urgency  Off  the  problem  by 
uainc  a  few  flgurcs — rounded  off  for  the 
sake  of  stinpUeity,  but  essentially  ac- 
curate. The  Bank's  capitalisation  is  %l 
billloD.  and  It  wlU  serve  about  1  billion 
people  in  southeast  Asia.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  area  served  Is  Increasing  at 


the  rate  of  almost  3  percent  per  year — 
by  30  million  people.  Per  capita  income 
In  the  area  Is  roughly  $80  per  person  per 
year.  To  maintain  present  subsistence 
Incomes,  therefore,  the  gross  national 
product  of  these  nations  must  be  raised 
by  around  $2.4  billion  per  year.  Assum- 
ing the  population  growth  mentioned 
above,  and  assuming  a  rate  of  return  on 
Investment  of  15  percent,  this  wiU  re- 
quire an  infusion  of  capital  at  the  rate  of 
118  billion  every  year,  just  to  keep  even 
with  population  growth.  The  over- 
whelming point  Ls,  therefore,  that  the 
total  capital  of  this  Bank  is  about  one- 
sixteenth  of  that  which  is  required  Just 
to  keep  present  living  standards  from 
getting  worse. 

This  is  why  no  program — be  It  Asian 
Development  Bank,  private  Investment, 
AID,  or  something  else — will  help  the 
problem  of  economic  development  in  the 
absence  of  a  population  policy.  This  is 
why  we  would  be  raising  false  hopes  and 
false  expectations  if  we  suggest  this  Bank 
will  Improve  hvlng  conditions  unless  the 
countries  have  a  population  policy.  If 
population  is  not  controlled  by  volun- 
tary means — by  means  acceptable  to  the 
moral,  cultural,  and  Individual  beliefs  of 
those  living  in  Asia,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  world — it  will  be  controlled 
more  and  more  by  death  due  to  famine 
and  to  secondary  diseases  associated  with 
malnutrition.  It  is  urgent  that  we  rec- 
ognize the  point  at  this  time:  Without 
a  decrease  in  the  rate  of  population 
growth  in  the  area  which  It  serves,  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  is  doomed  to 
fail.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  Dr.  R.  B. 
Sen,  Director  General  of  the  PAG.  who 
said: 

The  next  35  years,  until  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, will  be  a  moat  critical  period  in  man's 
history.  Klther  we  take  the  fullest  measures 
both  to  raise  productivity  and  to  stabilize 
population  growth,  or  we  will  face  disaster 
of  an  unprecedented  magnitude.  We  must 
be  warned  that  In  the  present  situation  lie 
the  seeds  of  unlimited  progress  or  unlimited 
disaster,  not  only  for  Individual  nations  but 
for  the  whole  world 

We  mu.st  recognize  that  this  entire 
Bank  will  provide  one-sixteenth  of  what 
Is  required  for  1  year— less  than  1 
month's  worth — of  capital  just  to  keep 
living  standards  even.  This  Is  why  pop- 
ulation policy  is  a  prerequisite  to  the 
successor  this  Bank. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  our  distinguished 
colleagues  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  in  urging  the  enactment 
of  legislation  providing  for  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  Asian  Development 
Bank. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Par  East  and  the  Pacific  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  steps  leading  to  the  establish- 
ment of  this  institution  with  close 
attention.  I  believe  that  the  Bank,  as 
presently  constituted,  will  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  furthering  the  economic 
development  of  Asia  and  the  Par  East. 
It  will  strengthen  the  cooperation  be- 
tween the  free  countries  of  that  area.  It 
will  also  provide  a  very  convenient  and 
useful  vehicle  for  UJS.  economic  assist- 
ance to  that  vital  area  of  the  world. 


Mr.  %}eaker,  I  should  like  to  compli- 
ment the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  on  the  sound  approach  reflect- 
ed in  the  legislation  before  the  House 
today.  I  would  like  to  comment  gpecifl- 
cally  about  sections  4  and  5  of  H.R.  12563. 
which  deal  with  the  coordination  of 
U.S.  policy,  with  annual  reports  to 
the  Congress,  and  with  limitations  on 
the  authority  of  the  executive  branch  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  without  further 
specific  congressional  authorization. 

Section  4  of  the  bill,  dealing  with  co- 
ordination and  reporting,  is  of  particular 
Interest  to  us  because  it  continues  con- 
gressional oversight  of  the  new  Bank 
on  a  systematic  annual  basis.  This  type 
of  oversight  will  be  helpful  in  establish- 
ing the  type  of  constructive  relationship 
between  the  Bank  and  the  Congress  as 
may  lead,  in  time,  to  the  enlargement  of 
U.S.  participation  In  that  institution's 
program. 

With  respect  to  section  5,  I  was  very 
pleased  to  notice  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  has  Included 
language  in  the  bill  which  limits  the 
financing,  other  than  the  initial  sub- 
scription, which  may  be  provided  by  the 
executive  branch  to  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank.  The  $1  million  a  year  lim- 
itation is  certainly  much  more  reason- 
able than  the  open-ended  authority 
requested  by  the  executive  branch.  With 
this  limitation  in  effect,  we  can  be 
certain  that  the  consent  of  the  Congress 
will  be  sought  before  any  additional, 
sizable  amounts  of  money  will  be  chan- 
neled through  the  Bank  to  the  region  of 
Asia  and  the  Par  East.  In  this  maimer. 
the  Congress  will  also  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  «ny  additional  assistance  will  be 
furnished  through  the  medium  of  this 
Bank. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
particularly  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Par  East  will  continue  to  watch  the  prog- 
ress of  this  legislation  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Asian  Development  Bank.  I 
hope  that  this  legislation  will  be  enacted 
promptly  and  I  will  certainly  support  It. 
Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  on 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
I  voted  to  report  out  the  bill  to  authorize 
UJS.  participation  in  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

I  approve  this  type  of  foreign  aid.  It 
is  far  better,  it  seems  to  me,  to  assist 
other  nations  to  help  themselves  by 
multilateral  loans  and  the  use  of  banking 
techniques  and  disciplines  rather  than 
direct  outright  gifts  and  grants  to  the 
heads  of  foreign  governments. 

Nevertheless.  I  deplore  the  parliamen- 
tary device  of  calling  this  bill  up  sud- 
denly, without  adequate  notice,  on  the 
suspension  calendar.  The  sum  of  $200 
million  Is  too  much  to  authorize  in  such 
an  unparliamentary  manner. 

Passage  by  the  House  a  few  days  or 
weeks  early  will  not  enable  the  Asian 
Bank  to  become  operative  any  sooner. 
Good  ideas  will  survive  proper  parlia- 
mentary procedures. 

The  sole  reason  for  the  rush  Is  to 
permit  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  participate  in  the  Honolulu 
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conference  and  to  fortify  the  administra- 
tion promises  to  Vietnam.  But  Vietnam 
is  only  one  small  participant  in  the  Asian 
Development  Bank.  This  bill  is  good 
enough  to  withstand  the  opposing  argu- 
ments. This  bill  is  good  enough  to  be 
debated  under  the  regular  calendar. 

This  bill  Is  good  enough  to  be  passed 
by  the  Congress.  But  It  should  be  con- 
sidered in  cooperation  and  in  coordina- 
tion vrith  all  other  foreign  aid  bills. 

All  Members  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  know,  understand,  and  debate 
the  issues  Involved  in  this  bill.  This  is 
not  provided  under  suspension  of  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  American  participation  in 
the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

Official  statements  issued  at  the  close 
of  the  recent  Honolulu  conference  are 
evidence  that  our  national  leaders  are 
fully  aware  that  the  war  1;  southeast 
Asia  will  never  be  won  until  economic 
stability  and  a  reasonable  standard  of 
living  becomes  a  reality  for  all  the  people 
of  that  region.  The  Asian  Development 
Bank  will  be  a  major  step  toward  ac- 
complishment of  this  objective — peace  in 
southeast  Asia. 

The  kind  of  service  offered  under  the 
Development  Bank,  through  helping 
Asian  nations  help  themselves,  could  ul- 
timately eliminate  the  reliance  of  these 
nations  on  direct  outside  assistance  such 
as  our  foreign  aid  program.  Through 
helping  these  countries  build  their  econ- 
omies, they  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  become  trading  partners  rather  than 
aid  recipients.  Although  only  a  start, 
If  administered  properly  this  program 
could  materially  contribute  to  the  self- 
help  concept  which  in  the  long  run  is  the 
only  true  way  for  a  nation  to  build  itself. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  is  a  long 
overdue  step  toward  a  sharing  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  helping  less  fortunate  na- 
tions by  those  who  have  achieved  indus- 
trial maturity  and  have  in  the  past  ab- 
dicated this  responsibility,  leaving  the 
burden  of  assistance  solely  in  the  hand 
of  the  United  States. 

Indeed,  Japan,  the  most  highly  indus- 
trialized of  Asian  countries,  will  share  an 
equal  subscription  of  $200  million  with 
the  United  States.  Germany  and  the 
United  Kingdom  will  provide  a  substan- 
tial $30  million  each,  while  Canada  and 
Italy  will  provide  $25  million  and  $20  mil- 
lion, respectively.  Loans  to  Asian  na- 
tions, so  vital  to  the  development  of  the 
modern  economy  essential  to  a  reason- 
able standard  of  living,  will  be  made  at 
rates  comparable  to  those  charged  by  in- 
ternational lending  institutions.  The 
Asian  Development  Bank  will  be  built  on 
an  economically  sound  basis. 

But  perhaps  more  important,  the  Bank 
will  be  further  evidence  that  the  true 
friends  of  the  emerging  nations  of  Asia 
are  not  the  Communists  who,  by  subver- 
sion, terror,  and  violence  seek  to  impose 
their  vision  of  goverrmient  and  man's 
role  in  it  upon  weaker  nations,  but  those 
nations  of  both  hemispheres  who  have 
become  prosperous  and  powerful  because 
of  their  dedication  to  the  democratic  way 
and  are  willing  to  share  the  benefits  of 
freedom  with  their  fellow  man  to  enable 


him  to  rise  to  a  position  of  equality — a 
God-given  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  individual  effort,  the  com- 
petitive system,  the  right  of  free  choice 
under  a  stable  government,  has  brought 
this  Nation  to  the  prominence  it  enjoys 
today.  Most  of  the  nations  this  legisla- 
tion is  designed  to  help  have  ample  nat- 
ural resources.  What  is  needed  is  the 
money  and  skills  to  develop  those 
resources.  The  Asian  Development  Bank 
could  help  provide  a  start  toward  these 
needed  ingredients. 

Communism  finds  its  greatest  fulfill- 
ment through  empty  bellies.  The  pro- 
posal we  consider  today  could  help  take 
away  from  our  adversaries  the  opportu- 
nity to  thrive  on  the  misery  of  their 
neighbors. 

We  are  bringing  into  fruition  that 
which  has  been  but  an  idle  promise  in 
the  past — assistance  which  Is  meaning- 
ful and  which  can  establish  goals  for 
peace,  so  that  the  causes  of  the  present 
struggle  are  eliminated  and  that  a  last- 
ing peace  is  more  than  a  distant  dream. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  offers  an  op- 
portunity for  development  in  an  area  of 
the  world  that  has  too  often  knowm  de- 
struction. It  offers  a  path  for  growth 
to  people  who  have  too  commonly  known 
despair,  and  I  rise  In  support  of  this 
legislation  which  would  authorize  the 
United  States  to  participate  actively  in 
its  work. 

This  Bank,  quite  properly,  is  Asian. 
The  initiative  was  Asian.  The  organiz- 
ing group  was  Asian,  and  two-thirds  of 
its  financing  will  be  Asian.  But  the  sig- 
nificance of  meaningful  growth  and  de- 
velopment, which  looks  beyond  the  pres- 
ent fighting  in  Vietnam,  is  far  more  than 
Asian. 

The  best  hope  for  long-term  peace  and 
stability  in  southeast  .^sia  lies  in  the  co- 
ordinated type  of  regional  development 
called  for  by  this  Bank.  It  is  a  call  which 
this  country,  with  its  deep  commitment 
to  the  improvement  of  man's  opportuni- 
ties, cannot  and  must  not  resist. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  will  ex- 
pand opportunities  in  the  area  stretching 
from  Iran  to  Samoa.  It  will  make  loans 
for  project^ to  supplement  other  sources 
of  credit.  It  will  give  emphasis  to  pro- 
grams that  are  regional  in  scope.  It  will 
assist  countries  to  formulate  their  own 
development  programs,  and  it  will  co- 
operate in  many  other  practical  ways. 
Certainly  these  are  objectives  and  prac- 
tices which  we  can  support. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  a  con- 
tribution by  the  United  States  of  $200 
million  would  adversely  affect  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  situation.  This  sim- 
ply Is  not  true.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, as  a  matter  of  fact,  conducted  a 
special  study  on  this  matter  and  reported 
that  any  impsict  "will  be  minimal  at  most 
and  the  longer  range  probat)illty  is  for  no 
net  balance-of-payments  cost." 

The  proposed  Bank  can  make  an  im- 
portant contribution  and  open  new  doors 
to  what  is  being  done  to  help  the  Asian 
Nations.  It  is  not,  as  President  John- 
son has  so  correctly  pointed  out,  a  lux- 
ury but  a  necessity.  It  would  have  been 
valuable  yesterday.  It  would  be  even 
more  valuable  today,  and  it  will  be  abso- 


lutely essential  tomorrow  when  the  de- 
mands of  Asia's  millions  become  even 
more  pressing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  U.S.  partic- 
ipation in  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
receive  the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  with  me  In 
approving  U.S.  participation  in  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  thereby  joining  with 
19  coimtries  of  Asia  and  11  nonregional 
developed  countries  in  helping  Asians  to 
help  themselves. 

It  should  be  clear  to  all  that  there 
is  no  better  time  than  now  when  the 
eyes  of  the  world  are  focused  on  the 
U.S.  efforts  in  Vietnam  to  demonstrate 
our  genuine  desire  for  peaceful  develop- 
ment in  Asia.  Our  actions  today  can 
show  that  we  are  looking  beyond  the 
time  when  the  fighting  will  cease  and 
every  resource  will  be  needed  for  recon- 
struction and  development. 

We  all  know  that  the  countries  of  Asia 
are  a  long  way  from  realizing  their  eco- 
nomic potential.  But  the  peoples  of  Asia 
want  to  progress — to  work,  educate,  heal, 
and  feed  the  himdreds  of  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  who  msike  up  their  ever- 
growirig  populations.  Only  with  healthy, 
viable  economies  can  they  do  this.  Sure- 
ly we  cannot  turn  away  when  they  have 
asked  our  help. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Sfieaker,  it  is  eco- 
nomically practical  and  desirable  for  the 
United  States  to  become  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

The  lending  of  this  institution  will 
complement  and  extend  the  effectiveness 
of  our  own  economic  assistance  to  Asia. 
The  countries  of  that  region  will  be  con- 
tributing 65  percent  of  the  authorized 
capital  of  the  Bank  giving  real  meaning 
to  their  commitment  to  their  own  idea 
of  regional  cooperation  for  development. 
Of  no  small  importance  is  the  promise 
this  Bank  gives  of  assisting  private  en- 
terprise development  in  that  area  as  well 
as  development  of  public  facilities. 

Our  subscription  to  the  capital  stock 
of  the  bank  is  $200  million  and  represents 
20.2  percent  of  total  subscriptions  and 
30.6  percent  of  total  subscriptions  of  de- 
veloped coimtries  alone.  Of  course,  the 
bill  we  are  voting  on  contains  essentially 
the  same  provisions  as  those  contained 
in  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act 
and  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  Act  relative  to  certain  actions 
which  may  be  taken  only  with  specific 
congressional  authorization. 

The  Congress  would  have  to  approve 
any  increa.se  in  the  subscription  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Bank,  acceptance  of 
any  amendment  to  the  Bank  agreement 
which  would  increase  the  obligations  of 
our  country  or  change  the  purpose  or 
functions  of  the  Bank  suid  approve  any 
loan  by  the  United  States  to  the  Bank 
except  for  limited  technical  assistance 
grants  to  the  Bank  by  an  agency  already 
authorized  to  do  so. 

Special  note  should  be  made  that  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  was 
particularly  careful  to  consider  any  ef- 
fect on  our  balance  of  payments  by  par- 
ticipation in  the  Bank.  In  this  regard, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  assured 
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the  committee  that  participation  la  oon- 
sMent  with  our  orerall  balanee-of-pay- 
menta  program  and  capabilities. 

R  U  my  deep  feeling,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
our  eoimtry  must  play  an  active  role  In 
this  great  undertaking  from  the  very 
beginning  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
vote  overwhelmingly  to  qo  this. 

Ur.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  support  passage  of  H.R.  12563, 
the  Asian  Development  Bank,  and  am 
proud  to  be  one  of  the  eoeponsors  of  this 
bin.  It  reflects  the  kind  of  approach  to 
the  problem  of  emerging  nations  that 
win,  in  the  long  run.  be  most  effective. 
It  infringes  least  on  the  nationalist 
sentiments  which  are  so  strong  as  many 
<rf  the  newly  Independent  countries. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  can 
make  funds  available  for  econwnlc 
development  on  a  loan  basis.  This  is 
obvloualy  of  great  financial  benefit  to 
the  nations  which  must  raise  capital  to 
fliumce  Infant  industries  with  minimiiTn 
coat  to  those  who  provide  these  funds. 
The  United  States  has  demonstrated 
over  the  years  its  desire  to  aid  nations 
in  need  without  trying  to  control  these 
nations  or  their  economies.  In  effect, 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  provides 
multilateral  assistance  from  the  coun- 
tries which  invest  money  in  the  Bank 
while  the  dignity  and  integrity  of  the 
borrowers  Is  above  attack. 

I  am  convinced  that  healthy,  stable 
economies  help  make  for  stable  natlMis 
and  stable  International  relations.  This 
in  fact,  is  the  basic  reason  for  our  foreign 
aid  programs  generally.  The  Asian 
Development  Bank  will  help  promote 
such  economies. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is :  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  HJl.  12563?  ^^ 

The  quesUon  was  taken;  and  the 
^leaker  announced  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Chair,  two-thirds  had  voted  In  the 
affirmative  and  the  rules  were  suspended 
and  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  Pbr  what  purpose 
does  the  gMitleman  from  Iowa  rise? 

Mr.  0R06S.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
ia  not  present. 

T^  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  282.  nays  80.  not  voting  59  as 
follows: 
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So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof),  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Matthews  and  Mr.  Gibbons  for,  with 
Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Celler  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  for,  with  Mr, 
Passman  against. 

Ur.  Cahlll  and  Mr.  Broomfleld  for,  with 
Mr.  Callaway  against. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  and  Mr.  Mor- 
ton for,  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson  against. 

Mr.  Orlffln  and  Mr.  McEwen  for.  with  Mr. 
Laird  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr,  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Ol&lmo  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  SkubltE. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Thomson  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Harvey, 

Mr.    Powell    with    Mr.    Springer. 

Pepper  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 


Mr 

setts. 
Mr 
Mr 


Fuqua  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho, 
Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Roncallo. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr,  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Roush. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Dawaon. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The   SPEAKER.    Without   obJecUon, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
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PERSONAL  STATEMENT 


Mr.  WYDLER,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1966.  on  rollcall  No.  13  I  voted 
"present."  I  did  so  because  I  own  na- 
tional bank  stock  that  could  possibly  be 
benefited  by  the  legislation.  I  wish  to 
avoid  any  possibility  of  an  appearance  of 
a  conflict  of  interest. 


RAILWAY  LABOR  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MADDEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  707  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  707 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Dnlon  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
700)  to  amend  the  Railway  Labor  Act  In 
order  to  provide  for  establishment  of  special 
adjustment  boards  upon  the  request  either 
of  representatives  of  employees  or  of  carriers 
to  resolve  disputes  otherwise  referable  to  the 
National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board,  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the  substitute 
amendment  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  now  in 
the  bill  and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  shall  be  considered  under  the 
five-minute  rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  of  the 
amendments  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  substi- 
tute. The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit  with  or  without  Instructions. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  SMrrn],  and,  pending  that, 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  707 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  706,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Railway  Labor  Act  in 
order  to  provide  for  establishment  of  spe- 
cial adjustment  boards  upon  the  request 
either  of  representatives  of  employees  or 
of  carriers  to  resolve  disputes  otherwise 
referable  to  the  National  Railroad  Ad- 
justment Board.  The  resolution  provides 
an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general  de- 
bate, making  it  in  order  to  consider  the 
committee  substitute  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

Under  existing  procedures  prescribed 
In  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  railroad  em- 
ployees who  have  grievances  sometimes 
have  to  wait  as  long  as  10  years  before 
a  decision  is  rendered  on  their  claim. 
In  addition,  after  an  employee  has  ob- 
tained an  award,  in  some  instances  the 
carrier   concerned    refuses   to  pay   the 


award,  in  which  case  the  employee  is 
forced  to  go  to  court  where  he  is  then 
required  to  try  his  case  all  over  again. 

The  purpose  of  H.R,  706  is  to  eliminate 
the  backlog  of  undecided  claims  of  rail- 
road employees  pending  before  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Adjustment  Board  and 
to  provide  equal  opportunity  for  judicial 
review  of  awards  of  this  Board  to  em- 
ployees and  employers. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  establishment, 
upon  the  request  of  a  representative  of 
management  or  of  labor,  of  special 
boards  for  the  adjudication  of  grievances 
arising  under  collective-bargaining 
agreements  in  the  railroad  Industry. 
The  bill  would  also  provide  for  Judicial 
review  of  orders  of  the  National  Railroad 
Adjustment  Board,  and  of  boards  es- 
tablished under  this  legislation,  relating 
to  minor  disputes  in  the  railroad  in- 
dustry. These  disputes  would  be  limited 
to  the  determination  of  questions  tradi- 
tionally involved  in  arbitration  legisla- 
tion; also,  whether  the  tribunal  had  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  subject  of  the  determi- 
nation. 

The  National  Railroad  Adjustment 
Board  was  established  in  1934  to  provide 
a  machinery  for  resolving  disputes  aris- 
ing in  the  railroad  industry  between 
individual  employees  and  the  carriers. 
These  disputes  concern  rates  of  pay, 
rules,  or  working  conditions. 

The  Board  consists  of  36  members:  18 
representatives  of  labor  and  18  repre- 
sentatives of  management. 

From  its  establishment  in  1935  through 
June  30,  1964,  all  divisions  of  the  Board 
disposed  of  a  total  of  55,356  cases,  of 
which  19,735  were  withdrawn  for  set- 
tlement on  the  properties  or  for  other 
disposition.  In  addition,  from  1949 
through  May  1965,  over  609  special 
boards  of  adjustment  were  established 
by  agreement  between  Individual  carriers 
and  individual  imions,  which  rendered 
awards  in  over  35,600  cases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  707  in  order  that  H.R. 
706  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  707 
will  provide  an  open  rule,  with  2  hours' 
debate,  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  706. 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  Amendments. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  eliminate 
the  heavy  backlog  of  luidecided  claims  of 
employees  before  the  National  Railroad 
Adjustment  Board — NRAB — and  to  pro- 
vide equal  opportunity  for  judicial  review 
of  award-decisions  to  both  employers 
and  employees. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  establishment, 
upon  request  of  either  labor  or  manage- 
ment, of  special  boards  for  the  adjudica- 
tion of  grievances  arising  from  collective 
bargaining  agreements.  Presently,  the 
NRAB  is  a  36-man  board,  divided  into  4 
divisions,  each  responsible  for  certain 
phases  of  railroad  operation.  Member- 
ship is  equally  divided  between  labor  and 
management.  Workloads  are  uneven 
because  of  the  fact  that  some  areas  are 
more    susceptible    of    grievances    than 


others.  One  division  Is  current,  one 
about  a  year  behind,  another  3 Mi  years 
behind,  and  the  last  about  7>'2  years 
behind. 

Special  boards  have  been  used  in  the 
l^eld  in  the  past  and  have  been  success- 
ful. However,  the  act  as  presently  writ- 
ten will  not  permit  a  broad-range  opera- 
tion. This  bill  seeks  to  remedy  the  prob- 
lem. The  amendment  sought  will  per- 
mit the  establishment  of  a  special  board 
whenever  a  representative  of  manage- 
ment or  labor  requests  It,  One  member 
from  each  interest  will  then  meet  and 
formally  agree  what  disputes  may  be 
heard  by  such  board.  If  no  sigreement 
can  be  reached,  NRAB  shall  name  a 
third,  impartial  member  to  resolve  the 
impasse.  Once  such  board  is  established 
and  its  authority  defined,  all  disputes 
arising  from  the  operation  of  the  carrier 
and  its  employees  which  would  normally 
be  referred  to  the  NRAB  will  go  to  the 
special  board.  Additionally,  cases  al- 
ready referred  to  NRAB  which  have  been 
pending  for  a  year  or  more  may  be  re- 
referred  to  the  special  board. 

The  bill  aJso  affects  the  area  of  judi- 
cial review  of  Board  decisions.  Present- 
ly, if  an  employee  receives  an  award 
from  NRAB,  the  carrier  affected  can 
obtain  re /lew  of  such  determination  by 
refusing  to  pay  the  award;  if  an  em- 
ployee fails  to  get  an  award  he  has  no 
way  to  have  such  decision  reviewed.  This 
one-sidedness  Is  removed  by  H.R.  706. 
Review  will  be  limited  to  areas  tradi- 
tionally open  for  inspection  by  a  district 
court  in  reviewing  arbitration  decisions: 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  of  the  sub- 
ject matter,  the  compliance  with  of  all 
statutory  requirements,  and  whether  or 
not  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  board  is 
present. 

Although  there  are  no  minority  views 
in  the  report,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Railroads  has  expressed 
opposition  to  the  legislation.  Their  op- 
position is  mostly  against  section  2. 
which  will  eliminate  judicial  review  ex- 
cept as  I  previously  mentioned.  They 
state  that  judicial  review  has  only  been 
used  approximately  50  times  in  32  years. 
That  thousands  of  awards  have  been 
paid. 

They  claim  that  the  Adjustment  Board 
procedures  are  loose  and  informal,  with 
no  sworn  testimony  ordinarily,  with  no 
right  of  cross-examination  and  con- 
frontation of  witnesses,  no  transcript, 
and  with  evidence  normally  consisting 
of  written  submissions  of  the  parties. 
That  to  make  these  findings  final  and 
binding  is  a  denial  of  due  process  of  law. 

They  further  claim  that  changing  the 
right  of  judicial  review  will  not  help  to 
solve  the  purpose  of  the  bill — which  pur- 
pose is  to  reduce  the  case  backlog,  par- 
ticularly in  division  four  of  the  National 
Adjustment  Board  They  further  claim 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  create  hundreds 
of  the  special  adjustment  boards,  which 
could  present  a  problem  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  availability  of  competent 
personnel,  and  the  added  cost  to  the 
Government.  And  that,  rather  than  re- 
ducing the  number  of  cases,  it  could  re- 
sult in  a  substantial  Increase. 
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ICr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objections 
to  tbe  rule,  and  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  should  like  to  observe 
that  I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  comes  to 
the  House  under  a  rule  providing  for  2 
hours  of  general  debate  and  wide  open 
.  to  amendment  under  the  5-mlnute  rule. 
That  action  is  in  strange  and  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  bill  which  the  House  just 
approved— the  initial  outlay  of  1200  mil- 
lion for  an  Asian  Development  Bank. 

I  would  hope  that  when  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  a  bank  in  Africa  comes  to  the 
House,  as  I  am  sure  it  eventually  will— 
the  House  of  Representatives  apparently 
having  little  or  no  regard  for  the  debt 
and  deficit  of  this  Nation — when  that 
bill  comes  in,  I  hope  It  will  come  in  un- 
ider  a  rule  providing  for  adequate  consid- 
eration. I  would  hope,  too.  that  when 
the  move  is  made  to  establish  a  bank 
on  the  moon,  now  that  the  Russians  have 
landed  there  and  I  am  sure  we  will  soon 
be  called  upon  to  establish  a  bank  for  the 
development  of  the  moon,  that  that 
measure  will  come  in  under  a  rule  so  the 
House  can  work  its  will. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  recorosider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


RAILWAY  LABOR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  706)  to  amend  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  in  order  to  provide  for 
establishment  of  special  adjustment 
boards  upon  the  request  either  of  repre-- 
sentatlves  of  employees  or  of  carriers  to 
resolve  disputes  otherwise  referable  to 
the  National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Uf  rn*  coMMiTTiK  or  thi  wholx 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  706) .  with  Mr. 
Hahna  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
TiiMBLi).  Under  the  rule,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staockrs] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and 
the  gentleman  from  Calif orrUa  [Mr. 
YouNGEil  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wert  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAOOKRS.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  first 
that  the  two  gentlemen  who  preceded  me 
from  the  Rules  Committee  made  a  very 
fine  explanation  of  what  the  bill  is  in- 


tended to  accomplish.  They  gave  the 
intent  and  purposes  of  the  bill  and  the 
background  of  it  very  fully. 

First,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  who  served  in 
coriBlderlng  the  bill.  We  had  quite  ex- 
tensive hearings.  Also,  I  want  to  thank 
all  the  members  of  the  full  committee 
because  we  had  several  executive  sessions 
in  trying  to  thrash  out  exactly  what 
should  come  to  the  House. 

I  believe  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
say  that  a  great  deal  of  the  credit  for 
this  bill's  being  here  today  belongs  to  the 
man  whose  name  is  on  the  bill.  John 
Bell  Willmms.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  introduced  this  bill  and  simi- 
lar bills  in  previous  Congresses.  In  the 
88th  Congress  there  were  4  days  of 
hearings.  He  reintroduced  the  bills  in 
this  Congress  and  we  held  3  days  of 
hearings,  both  morning  and  evening,  as 
I  recaill.  on  them.  There  were  many  ex- 
ecutive sessions  in  the  subcommittee  and 
in  the  full  committee,  and  this  bill  came 
out  of  the  full  committee  by  a  voice  vote. 

Almost  all  of  the  objections  were 
ironed  out  before  it  was  reported. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  deal  with  a 
problem  on  the  National  Railroad  Ad- 
justment Board  under  which  railroad 
employees  who  have  a  grievance  arising 
out  of  violations  of  work  rules  or  col- 
lective birgalning  agreements  ha%e  to 
wait  as  much  as  10  or  more  years  before 
receiving  a  decision  on  their  grievance. 
The  bill  also  contains  provisions  equaliz- 
ing existing  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
judicial  review  of  the.se  decisions. 

The  problem  the  bill  is  directed  at  goes 
back  to  amendments  to  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  passed  m  1934,  creating  the 
National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board. 
This  Board  was  established  to  hear  and 
decide  disputes  involving  railway  em- 
ployees' grievances  and  questions  con- 
cerning the  application  and  interpreta- 
tion of  collective  bargaining  agreements. 
These  disputes  are  usually  referred  as 
"minor  disputes,"  although  Ln  some  in- 
stances such  a  dispute  may  involve  sev- 
eral hundred  people.  A  "minor  dispute" 
arises  after  a  callective  bargaining 
agreement  has  been  negotiated  or  is  in 
existence  and  the  parties  are  unable  to 
agree  either  to  the  meaning  or  proper 
application  of  its  terms  with  reference 
to  a  specific  situation. 

Over  the  more  than  30  years  in  which 
this  Board  has  been  in  existence,  the 
types  of  cases  which  are  "minor  dis- 
putes" have  become  quite  well  under- 
stood in  the  railroad  industry.  The 
law — section  3*1)  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act — provides  that  these  disputes  "shall 
be  handled  in  the  usual  marmer  up  to 
and  Including  the  chief  operating  officer 
of  the  carrier  designated  to  handle  such 
disputes;  but.  failing  to  reach  an  adjust- 
ment in  this  manner,  the  dispute  may  be 
referred  by  petition  of  the  parties  or  by 
either  party  to  the  appropriate  division 
of  the  Adjustment  Board." 

The  Adjustment  Board  con.slsts  of 
equal  representation  of  labor  and  man- 
agement who,  if  they  cannot  dispose  of 
the  dispute  may  select  a  neutral  referee 
to  sit  with  them  and  break  the  tie.  If 
they  cannot  agree  upon  a  referee,  the  act 
provides   that   the    National   Mediation 
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Botu-d  shall  appoint  a  referee  to  sit  with 
them  and  dispose  of  the  dispute. 

The  SuiH-eme  Court  has  stated  that 
the  provisions  dealing  with  the  Adjust- 
ment Board  are  to  be  considered  as  com- 
pulsory arbitration  in  this  limited  field 
(Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  v. 
Chicago  River  and  Indiana  Railroad  Co 
(353  U.S.  3C)). 

The  Adjustment  Board  consists  of  four 
divisions,  with  the  jurisdiction  of  each 
division  spelled  out  in  the  law.  From 
its  establishment  in  1935  through  June 
30.  1964,  all  divisions  of  the  Board  dis- 
posed of  a  total  of  over  55,000  cases.  In 
addition,  from  1949  through  May  1965, 
over  609  special  boards  were  established' 
by  agreement  and  these  boards  rendered 
awards  in  over  35,000  cases,  or  an  aver- 
age of  58  cases  per  special  board. 

The  performance  of  the  various  divi- 
sions of  the  Adjustment  Board  has  been 
somewhat  spotty.  The  fourth  division 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  a  very  small 
number  of  employees  remains  current  in 
its  work;  the  second  division,  which  also 
has  jurisdiction  over  a  relatively  limited 
number  of  employees  has  a  backlog  of 
only  a  little  over  1  year's  work.  The 
third  and  first  divisions  which  have  juris- 
diction over  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  railroad  employees  have  very  substan- 
tial and  serious  backlogs  of  work.  The 
third  division  is  over  3 '/a  years  behind 
and  the  first  division  is  over  71 2  years 
behind  in  its  work. 

Since  it  takes  a  minimum  of  6  to  9 
months  for  a  case  to  be  handled  on  the 
properties  of  a  railroad,  and  usually  takes 
considerably  longer,  this  backlog  of  work 
facing  the  third  and  first  divisions  can 
lead  to  employees  having  to  wait  8  to  10— 
sometimes  12 — years  before  their  case  Is 
finally  decided. 

If  a  case  involves  dismissal  or  sus- 
pension of  an  employee,  the  case  is  ex- 
pedited, but  the  process  is  so  slow  that 
it  is  almost  a  farce  to  call  the  procedure 
expedited  since  it  frequently  takes  as 
much  as  2  years  for  a  decision  to  be 
reached  from  the  date  the  grievance 
initially  arose  in  cases  of  suspension  or 
dismissal. 

The  bill  proposes  to  amend  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  to  provide  machinery  to 
dispose  of  this  backlog  of  work  and  to 
prevent  such  a  backlog  from  arising 
again  in  the  future.  The  method  by 
which  this  is  to  be  accomplished  is  by 
providing  that  special  boards  may  be 
created  on  the  property  of  individual 
carriers  at  the  request  of  either  manage- 
ment or  labor.  As  I  mentioned  earlier, 
there  have  been  over  600  of  these  boards 
created  since  1949  which  have  disposed 
of  35,000  cases. 

When  a  request  is  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  Board,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  other  party  must  enter 
into  such  an  agreement  within  30  days. 
If  the  other  party  does  not  appoint  a 
person  to  serve  on  the  Board  then  the 
National  Mediation  Board  will  designate 
the  person  to  serve,  and  in  the  event  of 
a  deadlock  between  the  representative  of 
the  union  and  the  representative  of  the 
carrier  over  procedural  or  other  matters, 
then  the  National  Mediation  Board  will 
appoint  a  neutral  person  to  sit  with  the 
Board  and  determine  these  questions. 
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The  cases  which  will  be  considered  by 
these  boards  may  be  cases  which  will 
arise  after  the  Board's  establishment, 
cases  which  have  already  arisen  but 
which  have  not  been  referred  to  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Adjustment  Board,  and 
cases  which  have  been  referred  to  the 
Adjustment  Board  and  have  been  there 
for  12  months  or  more.  Of  course,  the 
agreement  establishing  the  special  board 
may  limit  the  cases  to  be  heard  beyond 
those  just  specified. 

The  same  provisions  of  law  as  apply  to 
special  boards  created  by  agreement  will 
apply  to  special  boards  established  under 
this  legislation — in  the  event  of  a  dead- 
lock of  cases  considered  by  the  special 
board,  the  National  Mediation  Board, 
shall  upon  request,  appoint  a  neutral 
who  will  resolve  the  dispute  before  the 
Board. 

The  bill  also  modifies  a  provision  of  ex- 
isting law  so  as  to  make  all  decisions  of 
the  National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board 
final,  and  the  bill  provides  for  limited 
judicial  review  of  these  awards  upon  the 
request  of  any  person  aggrieved  by  the 
award.  Existing  law  states  that  all 
awards  of  the  National  Railroad  Adjust- 
ment Board  "shall  be  final  except  Insofar 
as  they  contain  a  money  award."  It  has 
been  only  recently  that  the  provisions  of 
law  making  these  awards  final  has  been 
really  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 

In  the  Gunther  case,  decided  last  De- 
cember, the  Supreme  Court  stated  that 
the  district  courts  may  not  look  behind 
any  portion  of  an  award  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Adjustment  Board  except 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  monetary  portion  of  the 
award.  Our  committee  could  see  no  rea- 
son for  making  a  distinction  between  an 
award  for  money  and  an  award  not  in- 
volving money  insofar  as  finality  is  con- 
cerned, so  we  deleted  this  provision  from 
the  law. 

Under  the  bill  as  reported,  all  decisions 
of  the  Adjustment  Board  are  final  and 
may  not  be  reviewed  by  the  courts  except 
on  the  grounds  specified  in  the  law 
which,  as  set  out  in  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today  are  the  following: 

(1)  Failure  of  the  division  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  ot  the  Railway  Labor  Act; 

(2)  Failure  of  the  order  of  the  division  to 
conform,  or  confine  Itself,  to  matters  within 
the  scope  of  the  division's  Jurisdiction,  or 

(3)  Fraud  or  corruption  by  a  member  of 
the  division  making  the  award. 

This  same  limitation  on  judicial  review 
applies,  of  course,  to  the  special  Boards 
created  under  the  legislation.  Under  ex- 
isting law,  a  most  imfair  situation  occurs. 
If  an  employee  obtains  an  award  from 
the  Board,  the  carrier  affected  by  the 
award  can  refuse  to  comply  with  the 
award,  and  the  employee's  only  remedy 
Is  to  go  to  court  with  the  delays  and  un- 
certainties inherent  in  the  judicial  proc- 
ess. If,  however,  the  employee  loses  his 
case  before  the  National  Railroad  Ad- 
justment Board,  he  has  no  judicial  rem- 
edy at  all — he  cannot  sue  the  railroad  on 
his  claim,  and  he  cannot  obtain  judicial 
review  of  the  decision  of  the  Board. 

Since  this  process  for  the  settlement  of 
ininor  disputes  amounts  to  compulsory 
arbitration  in  this  limited  field,  it  was 
the  feeling  of  our  committee  that  the  re- 


view prescribed  for  these  awards  should 
be  that  generally  prescribed  for  awards 
of  arbitration  tribunals;  that  is.  decisions 
may  be  reversed  by  the  courts  only  if 
they  find  that  the  Board  has  failed  to 
conform  to  the  law,  that  its  order  is  out- 
side its  Jurisdiction,  or  that  fraud  or  cor- 
ruption has  occurred.  The  bill, 
therefore,  limits  the  judicial  review  cur- 
rently available  to  carriers,  and  expands 
the  review  available  to  employees,  so  that 
each  side  is  entitled  to  obtain  review  of 
Board  decisions  on  these  three  grounds 
and  these  three  grounds  only. 

Hearings  were  held  on  this  legislation 
for  4  days  during  the  last  Congress  and 
were  held  3  days  during  this  Congress. 

The  bill  received  several  days  con- 
sideration in  executive  session  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  of  our  full  committee. 
All  sides  agree  that  the  existing  situation 
on  the  National  Railroad  Adjustment 
Board  is  a  serious  one  which  requires 
correction.  Three  Presidents  have  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  this  situation 
through  administrative  action,  but  the 
backlog  of  work  continues.  It  appears 
that  legislation  is  necessary  and  we  feel 
that  the  bill  being  considered  today  pro- 
vides machinery  which  will  eliminate  the 
existing  backlog  and  will  prevent  the 
same  sort  of  situation  arising  again  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  bill  is  a 
good  one  and  one  which  htis  been  given 
very  careful  consideration.  I  commend 
it  to  the  Members  of  the  House  for  their 
consideration  and  vote. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Railroad  Adjust- 
ment Board  was  organized  to  dispose  of 
minor  disputes  arising  under  railway 
labor  contracts.  It  is  a  system  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  and  has  been  so  rec- 
ognized by  the  courts.  It  was  designed  to 
leave  the  adjustment  machinery  in  the 
hands  of  the  parties  concerned.  The 
unions  named  their  representatives  to 
the  various  divisions  of  the  Adjustment 
Board  and  management  did  likewise. 
The  costs  of  the  system  are  borne  by  both 
parties. 

On  paper  this  seems  like  a  very  sen- 
sible system  to  dispose  of  minor  disputes 
which  should  be  resolved  without  jeop- 
ardizing a  carefully  devised,  complicated, 
and  long-term  labor  contract.  It  has 
been  held  that  such  a  system  removes  the 
right  to  strike  to  solve  such  grievances. 
It  certainly  was  also  intended  to  make 
unnecessary  the  resort  to  court  action. 

In  the  beginning  the  Railroad  Adjust- 
ment Board  functioned  this  way  but  over 
the  years  it  has  broken  down.  Now  near- 
ly every  case,  at  least  in  two  of  the  divi- 
sions, is  automatically  deadlocked  and 
it  becomes  necessary  for  the  National 
Mediation  Board  to  appoint  a  neutral 
party  who,  for  all  Intents  and  purposes, 
must  personally  settle  the  case.  The 
presence  of  the  labor  and  management 
personnel  on  the  Board  is  of  no  help. 
The  result  has  been  increasing  delay, 
more  law  suits  and  bitter  disappointment 
In  the  system.  It  has  proved,  in  fact, 
most  unsatisfactory. 

SPECIAL  BOARDS 

The  law  has  always  provided  that  the 
parties  to  a  minor  dispute  or  a  series  of 


minor  disputes  could  agree  to  convene  a 
board  at  the  site  of  the  dispute,  both 
parties  being  willing.  Because  of  the 
mounting  case  backlogs  in  Chicago  many 
railroads  and  many  unions  used  this  al- 
ternative device  to  avoid  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  delay.  Where  good  will  and  com- 
monsense  prevail  an  agreement  could  be 
reached.  This  method  is  a  good  solution 
to  the  problem  but  unfortunately  there 
are  always  those  who  prefer  to  do  things 
the  hard  way.  This  bill  would  make  the 
special  board  available  in  any  case  where 
either  side  wished  to  use  it. 

After  considering  this  matter  at  great 
length  in  both  the  last  Congress  and  this 
one,  your  committee  feels  that  amending 
the  law  by  this  bill  would  have  an  in- 
fluential effect  in  reducing  the  backlog  of 
cases  which  has  piled  up  in  Chicago.  For 
one  thing,  you  will  note  that  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  pulling  a  case  back  from  Chi- 
cago to  a  special  board  if  it  languishes  for 
a  year. 

Something  that  is  not  too  well  under- 
stood about  the  use  of  special  boards 
might  well  be  explained  here.  A  special 
board  need  not  hear  but  one  case.  It 
can  be  agreed  and  under  this  bill  ma- 
chinery is  provided  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  given 
board.  It  is  most  likely,  therefore,  that  a 
special  Board  once  established  will  hear 
all  of  the  cases  of  a  certain  type  arising 
between  one  of  the  brotherhoods  and  one 
of  the  railroads.  It  may  even  be  agreed 
that  it  will  hear  all  cases  arising  between 
members  of  a  specific  union  employed  by 
a  particular  railroad.  So  we  see  that  the 
device  is  far  broader  in  its  scope  and 
capable  of  handling  a  large  number  of 
ca.ses  without  an  undue  proliferation  of 
special  Boards. 

JUDICIAL   REVIEW 

As  the  law  now  stands,  the  right  to  a 
court  review  of  aii  award  given  by  either 
the  Adjustment  Board  in  Chicago  or  a 
special  Board  is  an  entirely  one-sided 
affair.  If  the  employee  loses  the  first 
round,  he  has  lost  the  bout.  There  is  no 
way  that  he  can  obtain  a  review  of  that 
decision.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  ob- 
tains an  award,  he  may  or  may  not  have 
won.  The  railroad  by  refusing  to  comply 
with  the  award  forces  him  to  court. 
There  he  must  try  the  case  over  again 
and  must  win  it  again  in  order  to  obtain 
the  benefits  from  it.  This  the  committee 
did  not  feel  was  fair.  If  as  a  matter  of 
fact  this  system  is  intended  to  enforce 
compulsory  arbitration,  then  the  award 
should  be  the  end  of  the  controversy.  If 
the  employee  is  given  an  award  by  the 
Bo£ird,  it  should  be  carried  out.  This 
bill  provides  for  ju.st  that.  It  would  do 
away  with  judicial  review  except  to  ques- 
tion the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  or  to 
show  fraud  in  a  proceeding. 

GUNTHER   V.   SAN   DIEGO   RAILROAD 

The  Supreme  Court  in  December  of 
1965  decided  a  case  which  some  will 
argue  does  what  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish by  this  bill  but  it  is  far  from  clear. 
In  any  event,  it  makes  the  language  of 
the  present  act  even  more  contradictory 
than  it  seems  to  be  already.  If  the  Court 
meant  to  msike  all  awards  final,  this  bill 
will  clarify  the  statute  as  well.    If  the 
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BapnBom  Court  decision  is  ambiguous  or 
fautty.  this  MU  aetUes  the  matter. 

After  long  (liberation  your  committee 
feels  that  HJl.  706  presents  a  fair  and 
equitable  solution. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YODNOER.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FZNO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  his  contribution  here  this 
afternoon.  I  want  to  say  that  the  com- 
mittee has  done  a  wonderful  Job  in 
brloglng  this  bill  out  to  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  la  a  remedial  piece 
of  legislation  that  deserves  the  consid- 
eration of  all  Members  of  this  House. 

I  am  happy  to  associate  myself  with 
the  purposes  and  intent  of  the  bill,  as 
well  as  with  the  sponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
706.  the  Railway  Labor  Act  amendments. 
I  can  think  of  a  better  name  for  the  bill — 
we  ought  to  call  It  the  Railway  Justice 
Act. 

By  any  name,  this  bill  Is  long  overdue. 
We  should  have  pa&sed  it  long  before 
now.  It  does  not  do  anything  that  is  at 
aH  cotQpllcated.  It  simply  speeds  up 
the  machinery  of  Justice  for  railway 
workers. 

For  a  long  time,  the  National  Railroad 
Adjustment  Board  has  had  a  large  back- 
log of  undecided  claims  fUed  by  railway 
employees.  I  understand  that  employees 
have  had  to  wait  10  years  for  a  decision. 
And  then — even  when  they  have  won 
their  ease,  railway  workers  have  to  bring 
suit  all  over  again  If  the  railroad  re- 
fuses to  pay. 

This  bill  will  set  up  special  boards  to 
overcome  the  "railway  Justice  lag"  that 
has  handicapped  workers  up  until  now. 
Th's  procedure  will  make  a  big  dent  in 
the  case  backlog. 

It  will  imclog  the  wheels  of  Justice  In 
yet  another  way.  It  will  make  money 
Judgments  rendered  by  the  Board  final. 
Judicial  review  will  be  limited  to  ques- 
tions of  jurisdiction,  fraud,  and  so  forth. 
This  will  make  almost  all  money  Judg- 
ments final  when  they  are  awarded,  and 
save  railway  workers  from  an  appeal 
they  caimot  afford  because  they  need  the 
money  quickly. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  this  is  con- 
troversial. That  is  why  I  say  it  is  a 
"Railway  Justice  Act."  That  is  Just 
what  it  is.  I  hope  this  legislation  will 
recelre  the  overwhelming  approval  of 
this  House. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  a  member  of  the 
committee  [Mr.lD»vn«]. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
YouHcnl.  and  point  out  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation  and  Aero- 
nautics held  many  hearings  on  this  bill 
and  recelTed  rather  comprehensive  testi- 
mony upon  all  facets  of  the  pending 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  Is  a  bill 
which  c^n  he  supported  by  the  entire 


membership  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  STAQQERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Williams] . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though my  name  appears  on  this  bill  I 
see  no  purpose  to  be  served  in  taking  the 
time  of  the  House  this  afternoon  to  re- 
peat an  explanation  of  its  provisions, 
which  has  already  been  given  so  ably  to 
the  Committee  by  the  speakers  who  have 
preceded  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  was  Introduced 
for  a  specific  purpose,  to  provide  a  means 
for  reducing  or  eliminating  the  present 
backlog  of  cases  pending  before  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Adjustment  Board, 
whereby  claims  may  be  expedited  without 
unnecessary  and  undue  delay,  and  to  ob- 
viate continuing  accumulation  of  back- 
logs of  cases  in  the  future  before  these 
boards. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  finality  of  decisions  rendered  in 
cases  submitted  to  arbitration  procedures 
under  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  for  equality  of 
treatment  of  both  parties,  by  granting 
both  the  right  to  a  court  review  under 
uniform  rules  of  law.  The  bill  also  elimi- 
nates from  the  law  the  present  one-sided 
right  of  railroads  to  take  money  awards 
cases  to  court  for  de  novo  review. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  questions  have 
been  raised  during  our  hearings  about  the 
constitutionality  of  the  portion  of  this 
bill  dealing  with  judicial  review.  Our 
committee  carefully  considered  this  ques- 
tion, and  we  were  convinced  the  bill  is 
constitutional.  Our  committee  report,  on 
pages  16  and  17  point  out  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  upheld  the  principle  of 
not  permitting  employees  any  review  of 
denied  claims,  over  dissents  pointing  out 
how  unfair  this  is.  Under  the  circum- 
stances then,  it  ought  to  be  clear  that  the 
Judicial  review  permitted  of  these 
arbitration  awards  under  the  bill  is  am- 
ple under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  be  helpful  to 
some  Members  if  I  were  to  set  out  in 
some  detail  a  hypothetical  case  of  the 
type  Involved  in  this  legislation,  and 
show  how  it  progresses  under  existing 
procedures: 

A  grievance  or  claim  whether  for  pay 
or  only  a  principle  must  originate  and 
progress  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 
Its  progress  is  slow  and  burdensome  to 
the  employee.  Let  us  take  the  claim  of 
a  brakeman  when  he  was  not  called  to 
work  in  his  hometown  from  the  extra 
board.  The  contract  would  read, 
"Brakemen  will  be  marked  up  on  the 
extra  board  when  he  completes  a  tour  of 
duty  and  will  again  be  assigned  a  tour 
of  duty  when  he  reaches  the  position  of 
top  man  or  first  out  on  the  extra  board. 
If  he  is  not  called  in  his  turn  after  reach- 
ing the  top  of  the  list,  and  a  man  lower 
on  the  list  is  used  he  will  be  paid  what 
the  asslgiunent  he  should  have  been 
called  for  pays." 

As  an  example,  let  us  say  Mr.  Blue  is 
first  out  to  be  used  on  the  extra  list.  An 
employee  lays  off  on  an  tissignment  that 
works  from  4  p.m.  to  midnight.  Instead 
of  calling  Mr.  Blue  to  come  to  work  on 
this  assignment,  the  crew  caller  calls  Mr. 


White,  who  is  second  on  the  list  behind 
Mr.  Blue,  to  come  to  work.  Mr.  Blue 
finds  that  he  was  not  called  to  work  in 
his  turn.  The  assignment  pays  $23  for 
8  hours  work.  Mr.  Blue  then  makes  out 
a  time  slip  for  1  day  or  $23  because  he 
was  not  used  in  his  turn.  T^e  time  slip 
is  received  by  the  personneraepartment 
of  the  railroad  and  they  write  Mr.  Blue 
that  his  time  slip  has  been  declined  for 
some  reason.  This  may  take  some  30 
days  for  him  to  find  his  claim  has  been 
denied.  Mr.  Blue  then  must  write  a 
grievance  and  present  It  to  his  lodge. 
If  the  lodge,  when  they  meet,  decides  he 
has  a  valid  claim,  they  instruct  an 
elected  oflQcer  of  the  lodge — local  chair- 
man— to  handle  Mr.  Blue's  claim  for 
time  lost  with  the  superintendent  of  the 
railroad.  The  local  chairman  writes  Mr. 
Blue's  claim  up  to  the  superintendent 
and  asks  to  meet  him  in  conference. 
The  local  chairman  usually  handles  sev- 
eral claims  at  one  conference  with  the 
superintendent.  Another  30  days  has 
elapsed.  The  superintendent  declines  to 
allow  Mr.  Blue's  claim.  The  local  chair- 
man then  writes  Mr.  Blue's  claim  up 
with  all  attachments  of  declination  and 
sends  it  to  the  organization's  next  high- 
est officer  of  his  organization  which  is 
the  general  chairman.  This  officer  han- 
dles claims  that  originate  in  all  local 
lodges  on  the  entire  railroad  with  the 
next  Highest  officer  of  the  railroad  which 
is  the  general  manager  or  his  assistant 
The  general  chairman  compiles  a  docket 
of  cases  and  requests  a  conference  with 
the  general  manager.  Possibly  another 
2  to  3  months  have  elapsed.  The  gen- 
eral manager  refuses  to  pay  the  claim. 
The  general  chairman  must  then  write 
a  brief  on  the  case  outlining  all  the  par- 
ticulars since  the  claim  originated  and 
refer  it  to  the  National  Railroad  Adjust- 
ment Board.  This  may  take  another 
month  because  he  has  other  duties  and 
other  claims  to  write  up.  He  refers  it 
to  the  National  Railroad  Adjustment 
Board  to  be  docketed.  Prom  the  time 
he  refers  it  to  the  National  Railroad  Ad- 
justment Board  until  the  Board  dockets 
the  case  may  be  from  6  to  9  months,  so 
you  see  at  the  very  best  it  has  been  at 
least  1  year  since  Mr.  Blue  first  origi- 
nated his  claim.  But  this  is  not  the 
end  of  the  road  for  Mr.  Blue.  After  his 
csise  is  docketed  with  the  first  division 
of  the  National  Railroad  Adjustment 
Board,  it  must  be  placed  on  the  docket  at 
the  bottom  of  the  list.  This  would  place 
Mr.  Blue's  case  behind  over  4,000  other 
cases. 

Assimie  the  Board  sustains  Mr.  Blue's 
claim  for  $23.  The  carrier  may  refuse 
to  even  now  pay  Mr.  Blue.  Under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  as  it  is  now  written, 
all  awards  of  the  National  Railroad  Ad- 
justment Board  are  final  and  binding 
except  those  containing  money.  Mr. 
Blue's  claim  contains  money.  If  the  car- 
rier declines  to  pay  him,  the  only  alter- 
native for  Mr.  Blue  or  his  organization 
is  to  sue  the  carrier  in  Federal  district 
court  and  try  his  case  before  the  court. 
He  may  end  up  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  2  years  later. 

No  doubt  the  general  chairman  had 
at  least  25  to  30  other  claims  which  had 
been  denied  when  he  received  Mr.  Blue's. 
Had  he  been  able  to  have  a  special  Board 
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with  the  carrier  on  the  grievances,  he 
had  on  hand,  including  Mr.  Blue's,  no 
doubt  Mr.  Blue  would  have  been  paid  his 
$23  within  1  year,  which  is  still  too  long. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  special  boards  that 
will  be  created  under  this  bill  will  be 
boards  created  on  one  railroad  property 
to  handle  only  csises  which  originated  on 
that  one  railroad.  Each  board  will  con- 
sist of  one  officer  of  that  particular  rail- 
road and  one  officer  of  the  organization, 
and,  if  necessary,  a  referee.  Either  party 
may  have  advisers  with  him.  Each  party 
presents  his  argiunent  for  the  case  and 
the  referee  decides  it,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  contract.  Both  parties 
may  agree  to  let  a  number  of  similar 
cases  ride  on  one  particular  case,  thus 
deciding  several  at  one  time. 

One  virtue  of  the  special  board  proce- 
dure is  that  the  cases  are  being  handled 
back  on  the  property  from  which  they 
originated.  Thus  the  carrier  officer  as- 
signed to  handle  the  board  and  the  or- 
ganization officer  are  more  familiar  with 
their  own  contract  than  if  it  were  being 
handled  by  strangers  to  the  contract. 

It  has  been  contended  that  this  bill 
will  make  it  possible  to  set  up  several 
thousand  special  boards.  This  will  not 
happen,  however.  Such  special  boards 
will  be  wanted  only  where  there  is  a  need, 
and  this  will  be  on  properties  where  a 
number  of  unsettled  disputes  have  ac- 
cumulated and  one  side  or  the  other  feels 
a  special  board  can  dispose  of  them 
faster  than  the  NRAB. 

Properties  having  Just  a  few  cases 
would  not  care  to  meet  the  expense  of 
establishing  a  special  board  and,  in  ad- 
dition, both  sides  on  these  smaller  prop- 
erties would  not  have  the  financial  re- 
sources. Any  tendency  to  abuse  the 
special  board  provision  would  be  offset 
by  the  necessity  of  paying  part  of  the 
cost.  There  Is  no  basis  for  real  appre- 
hension on  this  score. 

In  addition,  analysis  of  the  cases  in 
the  backlog  now  pending  at  the  first 
division  shows  that  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  railroads  have  the  bulk 
of  the  cases — for  example,  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Tralrunen  has  about 
1,500  cases  in  the  backlog  and  practically 
all  of  them  are  from  Just  23  railroads 
having  from  15  to  162  cases  each.  In 
other  words,  if  the  Trainmen  wished  to 
eliminate  their  backlog  almost  in  its 
entirety,  the  1,500  would  be  taken  away 
by  setting  up  only  23  special  boards.  I 
have  been  told  that  the  same  is  true  of 
the  other  organizations  and  that  sub- 
stantially the  same  railroads  are  in- 
volved in  the  bulk  of  their  cases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee,  as  our 
chairman  has  said,  has  given  serious  con- 
sideration to  this  legislation. 

Throughout  the  consideration  of  this 
measure  many  valid  questions  were 
raised  with  respect  to  various  provisions 
contained  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  worked 
Its  will  on  the  legislation  throiigh 
amendments,  and  today  we  bring  to  the 
floor  a  bill  which  I  believe  to  be  the  best 
approach  that  can  be  made  at  this  time 
toward  solving  a  rather  difficult  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  of  course  recommend 
the  passage  of  this  legislation. 


Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cw- 

KINOHAH] . 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
also  rise  to  lend  my  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment to  HJR.  706,  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act.  This  body  has  already  been 
acquainted  with  the  logjam  of  unsettled 
clidms  pending  before  the  National  Rail- 
road Adjustment  Board  in  Chicago. 

I  have  heard  the  testimony  presented 
dxiring  the  lengthy  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  of  which 
I  am  a  member.  I  was  amazed  that  a 
condition  of  this  nature  could  reach  such 
staggering  proportions  before  any  relief 
was  granted  by  Congress.  I  was  further 
interested  to  learn,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  highly  unusual  condition  did  not  re- 
sult from  an  inadequately  staffed  Na- 
tional Railroad  Adjustment  Board,  but 
rather  from  the  fact  that  the  railroad 
members  of  the  Board  have  in  the  psist 
refused  to  approve  a  claim  without  first 
submitting  the  case  to  an  impartial  ref- 
eree for  a  decision,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  claim  could  be  substantiated  by  sev- 
eral identical  previous  sustaining  awards 
of  the  Board. 

This  is  a  regrettable  practice.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  one  that  would  certainly 
turn  our  courts  into  a  burlesque,  if  such 
a  principle  were  followed. 

This  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
706,  is  designed  to  overcome  this  prob- 
lem by  amending  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
so  that  rail  carriers  must  agree  to  the 
establishment  of  a  special  board  upon  the 
request  of  a  labor  organization  to  dis- 
pose of  an  accumulation  of  cases  on  any 
one  railroad  property.  The  bill,  of 
course,  likewise  permits  a  rail  carrier  to 
request  the  services  of  a  special  board, 
to  which  the  labor  organization  must 
likewise  agree. 

This  method  of  permitting  the  estab- 
lishment of  special  boards  on  any  one 
railroad  property  to  settle  an  swicumu- 
lation  of  claims  is  the  only  feasible  solu- 
tion to  this  problem,  and  I  might  point 
out  would  be  less  expensive  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  as  well  sis  the  parties 
directly  involved.  I  believe  this  to  be  an 
equitable  arrangement  for  both  employer 
smd  employee,  and  I  urge  my  fellow 
Members  to  act  favorably  on  this  legisla- 
tion without  further  delay. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Macdonald]. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  not  only  to  declare  my  support  of 
HJR.  706  to  amend  the  Railway  Labor 
Act,  but  to  point  out  that  this  legislation 
has  the  unanimous  support  of  all  the 
standard  railroad  labor  organizations 
represented  by  the  Railway  Labor  Exec- 
utives Association,  and  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  AFL-CIO. 

This  proposal  was  thoroughly  consid- 
ered by  the  members  of  the  distinguished 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  following  thorough  hearings 
during  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. After  considering  all  facets  of 
this  legislation  and  following  lengthy  de- 


liberations, the  committee  favorably  re- 
ported this  bill  without  a  dissenting  vote. 
I  think  it  is  worthy  to  note  that  no  mi- 
nority report  was  filed. 

If  I  may  take  a  moment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  read  a  short  passage 
from  the  committee's  report,  it  being 
House  Document  No.  1114: 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  committee 
reels  that  a  change  In  the  existing  procedures 
of  the  Board  Is  not  only  •warranted  b  Jt  U 
essential.  Of  the  alternatives  considered  by 
the  committee,  the  approach  set  out  in  the 
reported  bill  seemed  to  the  committee  the 
most  feasible  method  of  resolving  the  exist- 
ing lmp>as8e. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  the  Judgment  of 
this  honorable  committee,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  endorse  the  changes  recommended 
in  the  procedure  of  the  National  Railroad 
Adjustment  Board  as  contained  In  H.R 
706. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
Nelsen]. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  has  recognized  that  many 
problems  existed  in  the  methods  of 
handling  compensation  cases.  This  bill 
seeks  to  meet  the  problems.  We  are 
deeply  indebted  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  John  Bell  Williams,  who 
authors  this  bill.  He  worked  hard  and 
long  to  bring  some  resolution  to  the 
problem.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
there  are  some  provisions  of  this  bill 
which  are  not  fully  satisfactory.  It, 
however,  is  clear  that  this  bill  moves  in 
the  right  direction. 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  personal 
friend  of  long  standing,  Mr.  E.  E.  Berg- 
lund.  representing  the  trainmen.  This 
letter  states  very  well  what  this  bill 
attempts  to  do  and  I  shall  make  this 
letter  a  part  of  the  Record. 

I  wish  further  to  add  that  this  gentle- 
man is  held  in  high  regard  not  only  by 
the  trainmen  but  as  well  by  the  railroad 
industry. 

Mr.  Berglund  has  always  conducted 
himself  in  a  fair  and  able  manner.  I 
insert  his  letter  to  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record : 

Brothxshood  of  Raiuioad  Tbainmkn, 
Minneapolia,  Minn.,  February  2,  1966. 

H.R.  706,  amendments  to  the  BaUway  Labor 

Act. 
Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Congrtssman  Nelsen:  Please  b€ 
referred  to  my  letter  of  NovMnber  22,  1966, 
relative  to  the  above-mentioned  subject. 
H.R.  706  will  amend  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
so  as  to  provide  that  all  awards  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Adjustment  Board  will  be 
final  and  binding  on  both  parties.  The  law 
now  re.%d8  the  awards  are  final  and  binding 
except  those  which  contain  a  money  award. 

These  awards  I  refer  to  result  from  em- 
ployee-claims for  the  time  lost  or  for  any 
other  contract  violation  claiming  pay  where- 
in management  refuses  to  pay  the  claim  and 
the  claim  ends  up  in  the  Railroed  Adjust- 
ment Board — Division  I. 

HJl.  706  further  provides  Judicial  review 
to  either  party  if  they  can  prove  fraud,  cor- 
ruption, or  that  the  Board  went  l>eyond  lu 
Jurisdiction  In  the  handling  of  the  case. 
Many  rallroeds  refuse  to  pay  awards  made 
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by.  turn  AdJiuaiMBt  Board  wbfln  mon«y  is  In- 
▼alT«<L  Tb*  amployee  then.  eT«n  though  hi* 
claim  bM  been  upheld  by  the  Board,  U  com- 
pelled to  file  a  lawBult  In  Federal  district 
court  and  have  bU  Individual  ca«e  tried  all 
over  again.  This  has  proven  to  be  lengthy 
and  eoatly  to  the  employee. 

HJl.  "KM  further  provides  that  upon  re- 
quest from  an  organization  or  a  railroad, 
ttaa  other  must  agree  to  the  establishment 
of  a  special  board  on  the  particular  prop- 
erty to  dispose  of  pending  cases. 

I  may  further  add  that  HJl.  706  was  re- 
ported out  of  committee  favorably  and  with- 
out dissent  with  the  recommendation  that  It 
do  pass. 

I  now  reapectfuUy  request  that  you  vote 
for  and  support  H.R.  706  when  It  comes  to 
tbe  floor  for  a  vote.  All  of  the  railroad  men 
here  In  ICnnesota  are  Intensely  Interested 
In  this  piece  of  legislation  for  It  la  long  over- 
due and  Its  passage  wUl  correct  tome  of  the 
Injustices  which  our  people  have  suffered 
through  the  many  years. 

I  sincerely  ask  for  your  favorable  vote  on 
HJl.  706. 

Beat  personal  regards. 
Very  sincerely. 

E.  E.  Bercluno, 
State  Lei/Ulatlve  Representative. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  blU. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
5ield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  a  member  of 
the  cwnmlttee  [Mr.  Jarmah]  . 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join  in 
expressing  support  for  the  bill.  H.R.  706. 
as  being  a  step  In  the  right  leglslaUve 
direction. 

Legislation  Is  needed  if  disputes  arising 
In  the  railroad  industry  between  em- 
ployees and  carriers  are  to  be  resolved  in 
a  prompt  and  equitable  manner. 

As  was  pointed  out  In  the  committee 
report,  under  existing  procedures  pre- 
scribed in  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  rail- 
road employees  who  have  grievances 
arising  under  collective  bargaining 
agreements  sometimes  have  to  wait  as 
long  as  10  years  or  more  before  a  decision 
Is  rendered  on  their  claim,  due  to  the 
great  bacWog  of  cases  pending  before  the 
National  Labor  Adjustment  Board. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  some  in- 
stances after  an  employee  has  obtained 
an  award  the  carrier  concerned  may  re- 
fuse to  pay  the  award  and  the  employee 
Is  forced  to  go  to  court  where  he  is  then 
required  to  try  his  case  all  over  again, 
with  the  delays  and  uncertainties  nor- 
mally attendant  on  such  Utigatlon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill.  HR.  706. 
would  correct  these  Inequities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  particular  question 
that  remains  in  my  mind  is  whether  the 
limited  Judicial  review  provided  in  this 
bill  will  meet  the  test  of  due  process  of 
law.  My  hope  is  that  additional  research 
and  consideration  can  be  given  to  this 
part  of  the  bill  by  the  other  body  and 
in  the  conference  between  the  two  bodies 
before  the  bill  becomes  law. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jeraey  [Mr.  Thokpsow] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Rbcom. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  direct  the  at- 


tention of  this  Chamber  to  the  basic 
reasons  underlying  our  consideration  of 
HR.  706  to  amend  the  Railway  Labor 
Act.  As  you  know,  lengthy  hearings  were 
held  on  this  legislation  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation  and  Aero- 
nautics of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  I  have  taken 
the  opportunity  to  review  these  hearings, 
which  were  held  during  the  1st  session 
of  the  89th  Congress,  and  I  feel  the  rec- 
ord supports  the  passage  of  this  reme- 
dial legislation.  As  all  of  us  know,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  shares  this  view,  since  it  re- 
ported this  bill  without  a  single  dissent- 
ing vote  on  October  1.  1965.  and  found 
no  evidence  lacking  to  even  write  a  mi- 
nority report.  Many  of  you,  I  know,  have 
Interested  yourselves  in  House  Report 
No.  1114  and  have  noted  the  recommen- 
dations of  this  illustrious  committee. 

Congress  has  historically  been  cogni- 
zant of  the  needs  of  the  railroad  industry 
and  Its  employees,  and  it  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  act  when  the  situation  called 
for  action.  We  are  here  treating  with 
an  industry  that  runs  24  hours  a  day, 
7  days  a  week  and  every  day  in  the  year. 
Our  recent  bout  with  the  blizzard  of  1966 
reminds  us  that  in  railroading  severe 
weather  l.s  simply  a  part  of  the  modus 
operandi,  and  the  same  demands  and  the 
same  performance  are  expected  in  day- 
light or  darkness,  on  sunny  days  and  in 
blizzards. 

As  in  any  other  Industry.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, railroad  employees  have  grievances, 
or  shall  we  term  them  "minor  disputes" 
over  the  interpretation  of  their  working 
agreements.  But  unlike  most  industries, 
an  aggrieved  railroad  employee  seldom 
Is  accorded  a  prompt  handling  of  his 
grievance.  The  hearings  before  the  sub- 
committee revealed  that  some  railroad 
employees  must  wait  between  7  and  10 
years  before  obtaining  a  decision  from 
the  National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board. 
That  seems  like  an  incredible  situation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  one  can  easily  com- 
prehend the  hopelessness  of  the  Board's 
performance  when  we  note,  as  was 
brought  out  In  testimony  at  the  time  of 
the  hearings,  that  the  backlog  before 
Just  the  first  division  is  well  over  4.000 
cases.  Some  statisticians  have  hazarded 
a  guess  that  at  the  present  snail-like 
pace  the  Board  would  have  no  trouble 
in  cleaning  up  this  docket  of  4,000  cases 
if  given  the  next  32  years  to  do  so — with 
one  proviso.  Mr.  Chairman — that  no  new 
cases  be  added. 

Congress  never  envisaged  the  develop- 
ment of  a  situation  of  this  nature.  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  it  passed  legislation  in 
1934  to  set  up  the  National  Railroad 
Adjustment  Board.  And  It  is  our  moral 
duty  to  right  this  condition.  H.R.  706 
has  as  one  of  its  provisions  permission 
to  establish,  upon  the  request  of  either 
railroad  management  or  the  railroad  em- 
ployees, special  boards  of  adjustment  to 
dispose  of  an  accumulation  of  grievances 
on  any  single  railroad  carrier  If  either 
party  requests  the  services  of  a  special 
b:>ard,  the  other  must  agree. 

I  think  this  Is  a  key  provision,  Mr. 
Chairman,  since  the  testimony  at  the 
time  of  the  hearings  brought  out  the  fact 
that  while  one  of  the  larger  railroad  la- 
bor organizations  was  agreeable  to  dis- 
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posing  of  some  1,700  cases  during  a  12- 
year  period,  representatives  of  the  rail- 
road industry  responded  to  the  extent  of 
agreeing  to  only  23  claims  during  the 
same  12-year  period.  In  fact,  the  testi- 
mony further  revealed  the  unbelievable 
fact  that  two  carrier  members  never 
agreed  to  allow  a  claim  during  that  pe- 
riod. This  type  of  condition  is  arbitrary, 
Mr.  Chairman,  In  an  area  where  there 
must  be  some  give  and  take. 

H.R.  706  will  be  a  giant  step  in  the 
right  direction,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  will 
not  change  the  working  habits  of  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Railroad  Adjustment 
Board,  but  It  will  open  a  door  for  em- 
ployees when  relief  is  needed  by  mak- 
ing It  possible  to  obtain  the  services  of  a 
special  board.  Under  the  functioning  of 
a  special  board,  cases  are  handled  ex- 
peditiously and  the  decisions  are  final 
and  binding,  thereby  preventing  any 
lengthy  appeal  process. 

In  discussing  the  grievance  procedure 
and  the  operation  of  the  National  Rail- 
road Adjustment  Board  with  some  of  my 
constituents  who  are  railroad  employees, 
I  was  dismayed  to  learn  the  Involvement 
and  true  hardship  in  claims  before  the 
Board  pertaining  to  reinstatment.  This 
type  of  case  which  involves  an  employee's 
livelihood  may  be  delayed  at  the  Board 
for  as  much  as  2  years,  or  longer,  while 
the  employee  walks  the  streets  or  draws 
his  unemplojmient  compensation. 

A  serious  Inequity  can  and  often  does 
result  from  this  type  of  condition,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Under  the  present  setup  of 
the  Board,  all  awards  of  the  Board  are 
final  and  binding  except  those  Involving 
money — that  is,  a  reinstatement  case.  If 
the  Board  should  decide  against  the  em- 
ployee in  such  a  case,  he  has  had  it.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  Is  absolutely  no  right  of 
appeal  under  the  present  law.  But  this 
same  finality  In  no  way  applies  to  the  rail 
carrier  if  the  employee  wins  his  case  be- 
fore the  Board.  The  carrier  can,  and 
often  does  refuse  to  pay  a  money  award, 
since  the  present  law  permits  this  choice, 
and  If  the  beleaguered  railroad  employee 
is  still  Interested  in  pursuing  his  case,  he 
must  file  a  lawsuit  in  a  Federal  district 
court  and  have  his  case  tried  all  over 
again.  This  Is  an  expensive  procedure 
for  the  average  railroad  employee,  Mr, 
Chairman,  since  at  this  point  In  his  hard 
luck  he  certainly  has  no  bagfull  of  cash 
to  process  a  suit  through  the  courts.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  a  case  of  this 
type  can  go  as  far  as  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  before  it  is  finally 
decided.  I  point  out  that  all  of  this  pro- 
duction is  over  what  begins  as  a  minor 
dispute. 

The  legislation  now  before  us  for  con- 
sideration and  action  will  eliminate  this 
arbitrary  provision  of  law  by  making  all 
awards  of  the  National  Railroad  Adjust- 
ment Board  final  and  binding.  Including 
the  money  awards  I  have  just  been 
speaking  about.  Passage  of  the  bill  will 
simply  make  both  sides  equal  under  the 
law,  whereas  the  act,  as  It  now  stands, 
gives  an  advantage  and  a  privilege  to  one 
side  which  are  denied  to  the  other. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size, Mr.  Chairman,  the  urgent  need  for 
the  remedies  provided  in  HJR.  706.  I 
learned  from  my  constituents  that  often- 
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times  an  employee  is  either  retired  or  de- 
ceased when  the  National  Railroad  Ad- 
justment Board  finally  gets  around  to 
handling  his  claim.  I  think  even  in  the 
Dark  Ages  this  practice  would  not  be  tol- 
erated, Mr.  Chairman,  and  certainly  it  Is 
not  20th-century  operation.  I  respect- 
fully urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
bill. 

Thank  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
YoungerI. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  whatever  time  he  may  require  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  a  member  of 
the  committee  [Mr.  Pickle  1. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  HH. 
706  is  designed  to  solve  the  substantial 
problem  of  painfully  slow  adjudication 
of  grievances  under  the  Railway  Labor 
Act.  by  eliminating  the  large  backlog  of 
undecided  claims  of  railroad  employees 
pending  before  the  National  Railroad 
Adjustment  Board  In  Chicago,  and  to 
provide  the  opportunity  for  Judicial  re- 
view of  awards  of  this  Board  equally  to 
both  employees  and  employers. 

This  will  be  accomplished  by  the 
establishment,  upon  the  request  of  a  rep- 
resentative of  management  or  labor,  of 
special  boards  for  the  adjudication  of 
grievances  arising  under  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  in  the  railroad  in- 
dustry. Judicial  review  of  orders  of  the 
National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board, 
and  of  boards  established  under  this  leg- 
islation, would  be  limited  to  the  deter- 
mination of  questions  traditionally  in- 
volved in  arbitration  legislation,  that  Is, 
wnether  the  tribunal  had  jurisdiction  of 
the  subject,  whether  there  was  compli- 
ance with  the  statutory  requirements, 
and  whether  there  was  fraud  or  corrup- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  member  of  the 
tribunal. 

We  can  see  the  need  for  this  legislation 
by  merely  observing  the  situation  pres- 
ently existing  before  Division  I  of  the 
National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board. 
There  are  pending  at  the  Board  4,000  un- 
settled cases  involving  claims  of  railroad 
employees,  and  at  the  Board's  present 
rate  of  handling  cases  It  will  take  32 
years  to  dispose  of  the  present  backlog 
without  the  addition  of  a  single  case. 
In  some  cases,  railroad  employees  have 
had  to  wait  as  long  as  10  years  before 
their  cases  are  considered.  The  sub- 
mission of  almost  all  claims  to  referees 
has  created  long  delays  in  the  handling 
of  individual  cases.  If  special  boards 
could  be  agreed  to,  this  backlog  could 
then  be  disposed  of  In  a  reasonably  short 
time. 

This  legislation  Is  designed  to  provide 
the  answer  to  this  problem  by  compel- 
ling agreement  upon  request  by  either 
party  to  the  establishment  of  a  special 
board  to  dispose  of  a  docket  of  cases  on 
the  carrier's  property. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  under  the 
present  system,  many  employees  have 
either  been  retired  or  deceased  when 
their  cases  were  finally  considered.  This 
question  before  us  then  Is  not  one  of  In- 


creasing or  decreasing  tiie  rights  of  either 
the  railroad  employees  or  the  carriers, 
but  merely  allowing  those  rights  to  be 
determined  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time.  The  fault  or  delay  of  the  past  is 
not  attributable  to  any  one  agency  or 
group,  but  the  present  system  simply  has 
not  worked  as  it  should  have — or  was 
intended.  All  the  Congress  asks  to  do 
now  Is  speed  up  these  litigations  so  that 
working  people  can  be  given  proper  hear- 
ings, time  to  have  their  cases  considered, 
and  decisions  handed  down  in  a  reason- 
able time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  i  ^ 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  a  member  of 
the  committee  [Mr.  MackayI. 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  706  to  amend  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  primarily  because  this  legislation  is 
long  overdue  to  correct  an  Incredible 
situation  existing  at  the  National  Rail- 
road Adjustment  Board. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Adjustment  Board  was 
established  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1934 
under  the  Railway  Labor  Act  to  arbitrate 
unsettled  employee  grievances  in  the 
railroad  industry.  I  shudder  to  think  of 
the  reaction  Members  of  Congress  at  that 
time  would  have  had  if  they,  through 
an  act  of  clairvoyance,  could  have  fore- 
seen the  utter  shambles  that  has  slowed 
the  Board's  decisionmaking  machinery 
to  an  almost  nonexistent  pace. 

Permit  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  direct 
your  attention  to  a  fact  that  was  de- 
veloped in  hearings  on  this  legislation 
before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  I  refer  to  the  un- 
believable backlog  of  unsettled  cases 
pending  before  Division  I  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Adjustment  Board.  That 
Division  decides  cases  of  all  on-train 
railroad  employees.  You  will  be  shocked 
to  learn  that  at  the  present  time  there 
are  over  4,000  of  these  cases  awaiting 
action  by  Division  I  of  the  Board — I  re- 
peat, Mr.  Chairman — 4,000. 

A  study  of  the  past  performance  of 
Division  I  reveals  that  its  present  rate 
of  production  would  require  32  years  of 
operation  to  clear  the  docket  of  the  4,000 
pending  cases,  provided  no  other  cases 
are  added.  This  is  a  ludicrous  situa- 
tion, Mr.  ChEdrman,  and  I  feel  imposes 
a  true  injustice  on  those  railroad  em- 
ployees who  patiently  await  a  verdict 
from  the  Board  on  their  unsettled  claims. 

I  have  received  reports  from  railroad 
employees  in  my  district  that  in  some  in- 
stances they  have  been  compelled  to  wait 
as  long  as  10  or  11  years  before  their 
case  Is  considered  by  the  Board.  If  I 
might  add  an  unpleasant  footnote,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  some  of 
these  employees  have  retired  and  others 
are  deceased  by  the  time  their  claims 
receive  adjudication.  Here  we  see  a 
specific  Illustration  of  the  maxim:  "Jus- 
tice delayed  Is  Justice  denied." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  condition  that 
begs  for  correction,  and  I  lu-ge  my  fel- 
low Members  to  act  favorably  on  H.R. 
706.  which  will,  through  an  act  of  simple 
justice,  remove  the  brakes  from  the 
Board's  machinery. 


Mr.  STAGOSRS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Kxxl. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
highly  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Stagcirs],  the  chairman 
of  the  subconunittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  John  Bill  Williams], 
and  all  other  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  foreign  Commerce  for 
the  very  thorough  study  and  the  excel- 
lent bill  that  they  have  reported  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Members  of  the  House 
this  afternoon.  I  enthusiastically  sup- 
ix>rt  the  provisions  of  H.R.  706  and  ex- 
press the  Lope  that  my  colleagues  will 
unanimously  pass  this  measure. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJa.  706,  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  amendments.  This  proposed  legis- 
lation will  eliminate  the  large  backlog  of 
railroad  employee  claims  pending  before 
the  National  Adjustment  Board  by  rea- 
son of  the  establishment  of  special  ad- 
justment boards  upon  the  request  either 
of  representatives  of  employees  or  of 
management  to  resolve  disputes  which 
would  otherwise  be  referable  to  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Adjustment  Boards.  All 
awards  of  these  special  boards  will  be 
final  with  judicial  review  limited  to  ques- 
tions traditionally  Involved  in  arbitra- 
tion legislation  such  as  Jurisdiction  of  the 
subject  matter,  compliance  with  statu- 
tory requirements  and  whether  a  fraud 
was  perpetrated  by  a  member  of  the 
tribunal. 

Under  present  law,  with  the  huge  num- 
ber of  cases  docketed,  and  pending  be- 
fore the  National  Railroad  Adjustment 
Board  an  employee  of  one  of  the  operat- 
ing brotherhoods  who  has  a  grievance 
arising  out  of  an  alleged  violation  of  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement  or  work 
rule,  and  who  fUes  a  claim  based  upon 
this  grievance,  will,  if  his  claim  Is  re- 
jected by  management,  sometimes  have 
to  wait  as  long  as  10  years  before  receiv- 
ing a  decision  on  his  grievance.  Also, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  many  Instances,  after 
an  employee  has  been  rendered  an  award, 
management  refuses  to  pay  thus  forcing 
the  employee  to  go  to  court  where  he 
must  try  his  case  again  and  withstand 
the  normal  delays  of  litigation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  certain  that  the 
msMjhinery  established  under  HJl.  706 
can  work  more  expeditiously  to  handle 
the  backlog  of  claims  and  I  believe  that 
this  Is  a  sound  solution  to  a  serious  prob- 
lem throughout  the  railroad  Industry. 

This  legislation  is  long  overdue  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  add  my  support  to  H.R.  706. 
amendments  to  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 
Like  my  colleagues,  I  feel  that  these 
amendments  are  Just  and  necessary  to 
clarify  arbitration  procedures  between 
employers  and  employees  within  the 
railroad  Industry  through  the  establish- 
ment of  special  adjustment  boards  at 
the  request  of  either  management  or 
labor.  Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  putting 
the  two  on  an  equal  footing  in  the  arbi- 
tration of  minor  disputes,  we  not  only 
serve  to  untangle  the  present  complica- 
tions of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  but  up- 
hold the  highest  traditions  of  labor-man- 
agement   arbitration    by    seeking    just 
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solutions  to  the  eQiul  benefit  of  both 
parties. 

Mr.  OILLiaAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  speak  in  siipport  of  HJl.  706,  titled 
"Railway  Labor  Act  Amendments." 

THe  Ull  would  make  changes  in  the 
Raaway  Labor  Act  of  1834.  HJt.  706 
has  two  general  purposes: 

First.  TO  eliminate  the  large  backlog  of 
undeelded  claims  of  raUway  employees 
pending  before  the  National  Railway 
Adjustment  Board. 

Second.  To  provide  e<iual  opportunity 
for  Judicial  review  of  awards  of  the  Na- 
tional Railway  Adjustment  Board  to  em- 
ployees and  employers. 

The  backlog  of  undecided  claims  fre- 
quently has  grown  from  a  procedure 
under  the  act  of  1934  that  calls  for  both 
the  carrier  and  the  employee  to  agree  on 
the  establishment  of  special  boards  of  ad- 
justment to  settle  cases. 

The  present  bill,  HJL  706,  would 
change  this  so  that  either  management 
or  labor  may  demand  at  any  time  the 
establishment  of  a  special  board  on  the 
properties  of  the  carrier  affected. 

Also,  under  the  1934  act.  In  cases  where 
the  carrier  refuses  to  pay  an  award  made 
to  the  employee  by  the  Adjustment 
Board,  the  employee  Is  forced  to  go  to 
court  and  try  his  case  again.  There  is 
no  means  specified  In  the  act.  other  than 
resort  to  the  courts,  whereby  any  award 
of  the  Board  to  the  employee  may  be  en- 
forced. If  the  employee  falls  to  receive 
an  award  In  his  favor,  there  is  no  means 
by  which  Judicial  review  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  present  bill  would  change  this  so 
that  all  awards  of  the  National  Railway 
Adjustment  Board  would  be  final  and 
binding  on  both  parties.  Judicial  review 
Is  provided  either  party  If  they  can  prove 
fraud,  eorrxvtUm,  or  that  the  Board  went 
beyond  Its  Jurisdiction  In  handling  the 


To  Indicate  the  seriousness  of  the 
backlog  of  eases  under  existing  proce- 
dures of  the  RaUway  Labor  Act,  I  would 
Uke  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  there 
have  been  cases  where  railroad  employees 
with  grievances  sometimes  have  waited 
as  long  as  10  yean  before  a  decision  is 
made  on  their  claims. 

I  believe  the  proposed  bill  will  help 
avoid  these  delays.  I  urge  its  adoption 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  National  Railroad  Adjustment 
Board  was  established  by  Congreas  in 
1934.  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  to 
arbitrate  minor  disputes — unadjusted 
employee  grievances — In  the  industry. 
but  for  some  years  now,  it  has  been  some- 
thing less  than  dieetlve  In  carrying  out 
the  mandate  of  the  Congress. 

Railroad  employees  are  forced  at  times 
to  wait  as  kmg  as  10  or  11  years  to  get  a 
deoiston  on  pending  claims.  A  huge 
hackloc  of  cases  prevents  speedy  and 
eqtdUble  sotation  of  the  claims. 

HJi.  706,  If  enacted,  woxild  make  pos- 
sible the  settlement  of  claims  in  a  rea- 
sonable ttane.  It  is  fair  to  both  employer 
and  employee.   It  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  CLARENCB  J.  BROWN.  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  must 
leave  the  floor  prior  to  the  vote  on  HH. 
706  to  amand  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  I 
wiah  to  announoe  to  my  colleagues  and 


others  Interested  In  this  legislation  that 
I  am  in  favor  of  it.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  for  it.  CKie  to  the  lack 
of  opposition  to  Its  passage,  I  was  unable 
to  obtain  a  pair  vote.  I  regret  that 
speaking  commitments  in  Ohio  made 
prior  to  the  scheduling  of  this  bill  for 
consideration  necessitate  my  absence  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, although  it  Is  not  possible  for  me  to 
be  present  and  vote  for  H.R.  706,  I  do 
want  to  go  on  record  In  support  of  this 
much  needed  legislation.  Because  of  the 
tremendous  number  of  cases  pending  be- 
fore the  National  Railroad  Adjustment 
Board,  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
is  imperative  to  clear  the  docket.  I  want 
to  commend  the  House  Interstate  auid 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  for  the  at- 
tentlcm  It  gave  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  8KUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  add  my  support  for  these  much 
needed  amendments  to  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  of  1934.  The  amendments  will 
make  possible  much  more  expeditious 
settlement  of  labor-management  disputes 
in  the  industry  and  so  correct  serious  and 
longstanding  problems  of  delay.  Fur- 
ther the  amendments  will  make  all  set- 
tlements final  except  where  evidence  of 
fraud  or  Jurisdictional  disputes  exist. 
This  is  only  fair  to  both  sides.  For  these 
reasons  I  join  those  who  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
express  my  strong  support  of  H.R.  706, 
Railway  Labor  Act  amendment,  which. 
In  my  opinion,  is  a  very  meritorious  and 
badly  needed  piece  of  legislation. 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  circiun- 
stances  beyond  my  control  are  such  that 
I  will  be  unable  to  be  present  at  the  time 
a  vote  is  taken  on  this  matter.  Were  It 
possible  for  me  to  be  here  I  would  cer- 
tainly vote  for  this  legislation,  and  I  do 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  wholeheartedly 
support  it. 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Chrlrman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  706  to  amend  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act.  The  urfaimess  of  the 
present  system  of  handling  employees' 
claims  at  the  National  Railroad  Adjust- 
ment Board  disturbs  me. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  Mr.  Chairman, 
of  the  backlog  of  cases  that  would  re- 
quire decades  to  adjudicate.  But  there  is 
another  aspect  ot  the  present  operation 
that  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  that  also  accounts  for 
the  delay  in  handling  these  cases  to  a 
conclusion— and  that  is  the  fact  that  all 
awards  of  the  National  Railroad  Adjust- 
ment Board  are  final  and  binding  except 
those  involving  money. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  a  rail- 
road carrier  can  refuse  to  abide  by  an 
award  of  the  Board  if  it  Involves  the  pay- 
ment of  money.  Ironically  If  an  em- 
ployee's case  in  a  claim  involving  money 
is  denied  by  the  Board,  the  employee  has 
no  further  recourse;  he  must  accept  the 
denial.  But  a  railroad  carrier  has  the 
right  to  refuse  to  jpay  a  money  award, 
thereby  forcing  the  employee.  If  he  is 
still  Interested,  to  file  a  lawsuit  In  a  Fed- 
eral district  court  and  have  his  case  tried 
all  over  again.  This  Is  a  burdensome 
procedure  for  the  average  railroad  em- 
ployee, Mr.  Chairman,  since  he  usually 


does  not  have  the  financial  wherewithal 
to  process  a  lawsuit.  If  he  does  choose  to 
incur  this  expense,  he  is  faced  with  the 
additional  delay  of  a  court  trying  the 
case  again  from  the  beginning. 

And  tills  may  not  be  the  end  of  the  line 
yet,  Mr.  Chairman.  A  case  of  this  nature 
can  possibly  go  as  far  as  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  before  it  is 
finally  decided.  This  involves  unneces- 
sary expense  and  needless  delay,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  a  type  of  case  that  is  inl- 
tially  filed  with  the  National  Railroad 
Adjustment  Board  as  a  minor  dispute 
over  an  employee's  grievance  on  one  rail 
carrier. 

I  stand  In  support  of  HJI.  706  since  it 
will  eliminate  this  oddity  in  the  present 
setup  by  making  all  awards  of  the  Board 
final  and  binding,  including  the  money 
awards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  there  Is  no 
other  Just  alternative  to  this  proposal, 
and  I  lu-ge  its  favorable  consideration 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  706.  I  seriously  re- 
gret that  Congress  has  not  taken  the 
steps  long  ago  to  correct  the  gross  inequi- 
ties existing  under  the  present  Railway 
Labor  Act. 

H.R.  706  would  end  some  gross  in- 
justices in  the  present  handling  of  em- 
ployee grievances  In  the  railroad  In- 
dustry—injustices that  have  caused 
widespread  resentment  among  the 
employees. 

The  Railway  Labor  Act  provides  that 
when  minor  disputes — grievances— can- 
not be  settled  between  railway  labor  and 
management,  they  shall  be  referred  for 
settlement  to  the  National  Railroad  Ad- 
justment Board.  Since  the  courts  have 
ruled  that  employees  may  not  strike  over 
these  cases,  this  has  become  a  form  of 
compulsory  arbitration. 

In  recent  years,  the  backlog  of  cases 
pending  before  the  NRAB — especially  Its 
first  division,  covering  operating  em- 
ployees— has  risen  to  alarming  heights. 
As  the  Commerce  Committee's  report- 
Report  No.  1114 — points  out: 

Under  exlatlng  procedures,  railroad  em- 
ployee* who  have  grtevances  sometimes  have 
to  wait  as  long  as  10  years  or  more  before  a 
decision  Is  rendered  on  their  claim. 

The  NRAB's  first  division  alone  now 
has  over  4,000  cases  pending  before  It; 
in  1964  that  division  decided  128  cases. 
The  committee  found  that  the  third  di- 
vision "has  fallen  into  the  same  shoddy 
condition  and  Is  improving  only  slowly." 

To  end  this  obviously  imfalr  situation. 
HJI.  706  provides  that  special  boards  of 
adjustment  may  be  created  to  clean  up 
the  backlog  of  grievance  cases  between 
a  union  and  a  railroad  whenever  either 
side  so  requests.  Such  special  boards  can 
be  created  now  only  when  both  sides 
agree  to  It.  Some  railroads  and  unions 
have  agreed  to  such  boards,  with  very 
beneficial  results.  Other  railroads  have 
refused,  and  those  are  the  railroads  with 
the  huge  backlog  of  employee  grievance 
cases  pending  before  the  NRAB.  The 
Commerce  Committee  concluded  it  is  es- 
sential to  change  the  present  Impasse 
and  that  H.R.  706's  approach  is  the  most 
feasible  method. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  706  would 
end  a  grossly  unjust  provision  in  exist- 
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ing  law,  which  says  that  NRAB  decisions 
shall  be  final  and  binding  "except  inso- 
far as  they  shall  contain  a  money  award." 
This  means  that  if  the  employee  wins  his 
case  before  the  NRAB,  the  railroad  can — 
frequently  does — obtain  judicial  review 
by  refusing  to  pay  the  monetary  award. 
The  employee  then  has  to  bring  an  en- 
forcement suit  in  Federal  covu-t  where  it 
is  necessary  for  the  entire  case  to  be  tried 
again  In  a  trial  de  novo.  The  employee 
may — ^and  frequently  does — find  It  neces- 
sary to  appeal  the  lower  court  decision 
to  the  court  of  appeals  and  then  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

On  the  ijther  hand,  if  the  employee 
receives  an  adverse  award  from  the 
NRAB,  he  has  no  appeal.  Disposition  of 
his  claim  Is  final  and  binding. 

H.R.  706  would  end  this  by  making 
all  NRAB  and  special  board  decisions 
final  and  binding,  except  if  the  arbitra- 
tors fail  to  comply  with  the  act  or  fail 
to  confine  their  awards  to  their  scope  of 
authority,  or  in  case  of  fraud  or  corrup- 
tion. Judicial  review  thus  would  be 
available  to  employers  and  employees 
alike,  but  on  the  limited  basis  tradition- 
ally applicable  to  awards  of  arbitration 
tribunals  as  provided  in  section  9  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  Based  on  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  the  committee  concluded 
that  this  procedure  is  fully  constitu- 
tional. 

On  this  subject  the  committee  report 
states: 

The  one-sldedness  of  existing  law  U  ex- 
tremely unfair  to  employees.  Since  the 
NRAB  is  an  arbitration  tribunal,  In  the  com- 
mittee's opinion  all  of  the  awards  rendered 
by  the  Board  should  be  compiled  with. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  existing  proce- 
dures prescribed  in  the  Railway  Labor 
Act.  railroad  employees  who  have  griev- 
ances sometimes  have  to  wait  as  long  as 
10  years  or  more  before  a  decision  is  ren- 
dered on  their  claim.  In  addition,  in 
some  instances,  after  an  employee  has 
obtained  an  award,  the  carrier  concerned 
refuses  to  pay  the  award,  and  the  em- 
ployee Is  forced  to  go  to  court  where  he 
is  then  required  to  try  his  case  all  over 
again,  with  the  delays  and  uncertainties 
normally  attendant  on  litigation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  need  to  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  what  a  grave  in- 
justice is  done  our  railroad  workers  as 
a  result  of  these  actions.  They  deserve 
better  treatment  and  It  is  a  shame  this 
deplorable  situation  exists.  This  Con- 
gress can  remedy  this  Injustice  by  en- 
acting this  bill  H.R.  706  Into  law.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  and  support 
this  legislation  wholeheartedly  as  I  do. 

Mr.  BROYHnj.  of  Vh-ginla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  urpe  my  colleagues 
to  act  favorably  on  H.R.  706  to  amend 
the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

This  legislation  Is  designed  to  elim- 
inate the  huge  backlog  of  undecided  em- 
ployee grievance  claims  now  pending  at 
the  National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board 
in  Chicago.  I  was  distressed  to  learn 
from  reading  the  hearings  held  during 
the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  and 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  that  the 
Jam  at  the  Board  has  reached  thousands 
of  cases.  I  note  particularly  that  divi- 
sion 1,  which  handles  the  claims  of  all 


on-train  railroad  employees,  is  approxi- 
mately 4,000  behind  in  its  work.  The 
figures  contained  in  the  committee's  re- 
port indicate  that  at  the  present  rate  of 
deciding  clsdms,  it  would  require  more 
than  30  years  of  the  Board's  time  to  cle,T.r 
up  this  backlog,  provided  no  additional 
cases  were  submitted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  often  say  that  "the 
wheels  of  the  gods  grind  slowly  but  they 
grind  exceedingly  fine" — but  as  far  as 
the  National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board 
is  concerned,  they  have  come  to  a  halt. 
In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  706  is  an  act  of  simple 
justice  to  correct  a  situation  which  has 
been  permitted  to  grow  too  bad  for  too 
long.  The  provision  in  this  legislation 
for  the  establishment  of  special  boards 
of  adjustment,  upon  the  request  of  either 
management  or  labor,  is  a  fair  and  sensi- 
ble way  of  attacking  this  problem,  and 
I  would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
enact  this  worthy  item  of  legislation 
without  delay. 

I  am  pleased  to  lend  my  support  to  the 
unanimous  views  of  the  committee  as  set 
forth  in  Report  No.  1114. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  these  amendments  to  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  in  the  hope  that  the 
grave  inequities  that  have  been  allowed 
to  continue  over  the  years  since  1935,  will 
finally  be  corrected  by  this  legislation. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  dis- 
turbed about  the  present  functioning  and 
pace  of  the  National  Railroad  Adjust- 
ment Board — especially  its  first  and  third 
divisions. 

I  say  this  advisedly.  As  of  March  1965 
the  first  division,  which  has  never  been 
current  in  its  work  since  its  establish- 
ment in  1935,  had  a  backlog  of  cases 
which  would  take  them  7Vi  years  to 
complete  at  their  rate  of  the  past  15 
years.  The  third  division  had  a  backlog 
of  3  V2  years  of  work. 

The  fault  is  in  how  the  present  sys- 
tem works.  Originally  it  was  supposed 
that  settlement  of  grievances  arising  un- 
der collective-bargaining  agreements  in 
the  raUway  industry  could  be  settled  by 
two  reasonable  men,  one  representing 
management,  one  representing  labor.  In 
the  few  cases  where  they  might  fail,  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  neutral  third  person  to 
serve  as  a  referee. 

It  was  also  assumed  that,  in  general, 
when  a  decision  wsis  made  it  would  be 
accepted  by  both  parties.  In  a  word,  it 
was  the  underlying  assumption  that  a 
desire  existed  on  the  sides  of  both  labor 
and  management  to  arrive  at  a  settle- 
ment of  their  disputes  like  reasonable 
men. 

The  results  have  been  far  different. 
Instead  of  a  machinery  for  settlement  of 
grievances  the  Adjustment  Board  has  be- 
come a  means  of  channeling  grievance 
cases  into  an  indefinite  limbo  of  delay, 
legal  confusion,  and  a  refused  to  assiune 
responsibility. 

H.R.  706,  which  has  been  ably  described 
by  others,  would  attempt  to  correct  some 
of  these  faults.  It  would  speed  up  and 
render  more  certain  the  decision  of  com- 
plaints arising  under  labor -management 
agreements  on  railroads.  It  would  make 
such  settlements  more  equitable  and  less 


discriminatory.  I  am  hopeful  that  sub- 
stantial good  will  come  from  HJI.  706. 
To  the  extent  that  correction  of  demon- 
strated faults  in  the  law  can  correct  the 
problems  of  our  railroad  labor-manage- 
ment relations,  I  think  we  will  be  acting 
today  to  accomplish  that  end. 

Beyond  that,  matters  must  revert  to 
labor  and  management.  If,  instead  of 
the  present  desire  to  use  the  settlement 
machinery  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  as 
a  means  of  stultifying  genuine  grievance 
settlement,  by  our  act  here  today  we 
awaken  in  railway  labor  and  railway 
management  the  desire  for  legitimate  use 
of  the  means  to  labor  peace  and  mutu- 
ally responsive  grievance  settlement,  I 
shall  be  greatly  pleased. 

When  the  Railway  Labor  Act  was 
passed  in  1926  it  came  at  a  time  after  a 
series  of  disastrous  strikes  and  serious 
disagreements  had  shaken  both  labor 
and  management  into  a  realization  that 
something  has  to  be  done.  At  that  time 
the  two  sides  got  together  and  worked 
out  a  joint  proposal  which  both  sup- 
ported before  the  Congress  and  which 
formed  the  basis  for  our  present  Railway 
Labor  Act.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
responsible  men  on  both  sides  in  the  in- 
dustry will  again  attempt  to  make  the 
machinery  we  are  trying  to  repair  here 
today  work  anew. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
706  would  end  some  gross  injustices  in 
the  present  handling  of  employee  griev- 
EUices  in  the  railroad  industry — injustices 
that  have  caused  widespread  resentment 
among  the  employees. 

The  National  Railroad  Adjustment 
Board  was  established  by  Congress  in 
1934,  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  to 
arbitrate  "minor  disputes" — unadjusted 
employee  grievances — in  this  Industry, 
but  for  the  past  15  years  the  NRAB  has 
failed  miserably  to  function  as  It  should. 

The  NRAB  is  divided  into  four  divi- 
sions. The  first  division  handles  all 
claims  cases  of  the  "operating"  employ- 
ees. Three  other  divisions  handle  cases 
involving  the  "nonoperatlng"  employees. 
As  an  example  of  the  delaying  tactics 
and  inaction  of  the  NRAB,  there  are  at 
the  present  time  over  4,000  cases  pend- 
ing before  the  first  division  of  the  Board. 
If  there  were  no  further  cases  sent  to 
the  first  division  as  of  this  date,  and  us- 
ing as  a  yardstick  the  production  rate 
of  the  division  for  the  past  3  years,  it 
would  take  32  years  to  c\ees  the  present 
docket. 

Railroad  employees  now  wait  as  long 
as  10  to  11  years  to  get  a  decision  on  their 
claims  pending,  by  which  time  many  of 
them  are  either  retired  or  deceased.  Rail- 
road employees  are  certainly  entitled 
to  more  equitable  treatment  than  Is  now 
being  afforded  them. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  huge 
backlog  of  cases  is  the  refusal  of  man- 
agement to  accept  awards  or  precedent 
in  subsequent  similar  cases  unless  they 
tend  to  deny  a  given  claim.  The  other 
bEisIc  cause  for  the  slowdown  and  re- 
sultant backlog  Is  the  refusal  of  the  car- 
rier members  of  the  Board  to  decide  a 
case  without  a  referee,  unless  the  labor 
members  will  agree  to  a  denial  or  dis- 
missal of  the  claim.  Preparing  briefs 
aiul  oral  argument  before  a  referee  takes 
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mmiiy  days  and  even  weeks  In  many 
oases,  benee  the  reason  for  the  carrier 
members  retvuskng  to  decide  cases  with- 
out a  refirce.  The  railroad  brother- 
hoods have  tried  for  years  to  reach  an 
anderstandlnc  with  the  executives  of  the 
Nation's  railroads  which  would  have 
taken  care  of  this  matter;  however,  their 
efforts  have  been  futile. 

The  result  Is  to  deny  the  employees 
many  thousands  of  dollars  due  them  for 
as  long  as  10  to  11  years,  while  the  car- 
rier has  the  use  of  this  money  without 
interest  or  penalty  of  any  kind.  Deci- 
sions rtiatln;  to  basic  principles  In  the 
working  agreements  with  the  carriers 
are  also  withheld  by  delajrlng  decisions 
of   claims   of   contract   violations. 

H.R.  706  is  the  sDlutlon  to  this  problem. 
It  provides  that  upon  request  from  an 
organization  or  a  carrier  the  other  must 
agree  to  the  establishment  of  a  "special 
board"  on  that  particular  property  to 
dispose  of  pending  cases.  In  dealing 
with  the  economic  factor,  the  fact  is  that 
the  cost  of  disposing  of  cases  before  a 
"special  board"  would  be  much  less  for 
the  carrier,  the  organization,  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

There  Is  at  present  provision  In  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  for  the  establishment 
of  "special  boards  of  adjustment"  on  in- 
dividual railroads  to  dispose  of  dockets 
or  cases  upon  agreement  by  both  parties. 
Of  course,  those  railroads  that  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  huge  backlog  of  cases 
will  not  agree  to  "special  boards."  A 
nimiber  of  railroad  carriers  will  at  the 
preseht  time  agree  to  such  "special 
boards."  There  Is  no  backlog  of  cases 
on  these  railroads,  neither  do  they  have 
a  backlog  pending  at  the  National  Rail- 
road Adjustment  Board. 

HH.  706  Is  equitable  to  both  the  em- 
ployees and  the  carriers.  It  makes  pos- 
sible the  settlement  of  claims  In  a  rea- 
sonable time,  without  waiting  from  8  to 
II  years  for  the  same  settlement.  Jus- 
tice delayed  Is  Justice  denied. 

Second,  the  Railway  Labor  Act  now 
provides  that  "all  awards  of  the  National 
Railroad  Adjustment  Board  are  final  and 
binding  except  insofar  as  they  shall  con- 
tain a  money  award."  The  serious  ad- 
verse effect  of  this  provision  on  the  em- 
ployees la  that  all  awards  which  deny  a 
worker's  claim  for  settlement  of  a 
grievance  are  final  and  binding,  while 
those  awards  which  sustain  his  claim 
when  money  Is  Involved  are  not  final  and 
binding  on  the  employer.  Some  rail- 
road managements  In  recent  years  have 
adopted  a  policy  of  refusing  to  pay 
awards  made  by  the  Adjustment  Board 
when  money  is  involved.  The  only  re- 
course open  to  the  employee,  even 
though  his  claim  has  been  upheld  by  the 
Board,  is  to  file  a  law  suit  in  Federal 
district  court  and  have  his  case  tried  all 
over  again.  This  procedure  may  go 
clear  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  This  Is  a  gross  inequity  to  the 
employees. 

Batlroad  employees  have  siiffered  a 
great  flaancial  lose  through  the  injustice 
of  railroad  management's  refusing  to  pay 
claims  wbtch  the  National  RaUroad  Ad- 
Jostnent  Board  has  sustained,  thereby 
finding  it  neeessaxy  to  go  through  all  the 


courts  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  or- 
der to  try  to  collect  a  claim  which  has  al- 
ready been  decided  in  their  favor. 

H.R.  706  will  erase  this  gross  injustice. 
H.R.  708  simply  provides  that  all  awards 
of  the  National  Railroad  Adjustment 
Board  will  be  final  and  binding  i  includ- 
ing those  containing  money  >  on  both 
parties.  It  provides  judicial  review  to 
either  party  if  they  can  prove  fraud,  cor- 
ruption, or  that  the  Board  went  beyond 
Its  Jurisdiction  in  the  handling  of  the 
case.  These  are  the  tests  traditionally 
applicable  to  awards  of  arbitration  tri- 
bimals  established  pursuant  to  section  9 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  This  bill  has 
had  full  and  complete  hearings  before 
the  Transportation  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  After  amendment,  it  was 
reported  to  the  full  committee  without 
dissent  and  the  full  committee  has  now 
reported  the  bill  out  favorably  without 
dissent.  There  was  no  minority  report 
filed  on  the  bill.  The  committee  reported 
that: 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  committee 
feels  that  a  change  In  the  existing  procedures 
of  the  Board  Is  not  only  warranted  but  is 
eB««ntiai.  Of  the  alternatives  considered  by 
the  cc«nmlttee,  the  approach  set  out  In  the 
reported  bill  seemed  to  the  committee  the 
most  feasible  method  of  resolving  the  exist- 
ing Impasse. 

The  bill  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
22  organizations  represented  by  Railway 
Labor  Executives  Association  and  by  the 
AFLr-CIO. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  Members  to 
vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
ask  the  Clerk  to  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  read  the  substitute 
amendment  to  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.R.  708 

Be  it  enacted  by  th.e  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  sec- 
Won  3,  Second,  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  Is 
Amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f oUowlng : 

"If  written  request  U  made  upon  any  Indl- 
Tldual  carrier  by  the  representative  of  any 
craft  or  class  of  employees  of  such  carrier  for 
the  establishment  of  a  special  board  of  ad- 
justment to  resolve  disputes  otherwise  refer- 
able to  the  Adjustment  Board,  or  any  dispute 
which  has  been  pending  before  the  Adjust- 
ment Board  for  12  months  from  the  date  the 
dUpute  (claim)  Is  received  by  the  Board,  or 
If  any  carrier  makes  such  a  request  up>on 
any  such  representative,  the  carrier  or  the 
representative  upon  whom  such  request  la 
made  shall  Join  in  an  agreement  establish- 
ing such  a  board  within  thirty  days  from  the 
date  such  request  Is  made.  The  cases  which 
may  l)e  considered  by  such  board  shall  be 
defined  In  the  agreement  eetabllshlng  It. 
Such  board  shall  consist  of  one  person  desig- 
nated by  the  carrier  and  one  person  desig- 
nated by  the  representative  of  the  employees. 
If  such  carrier  or  such  repreeentatlve  falls 
to  agree  upon  the  establishment  of  such  a 
board  as  provided  herein,  or  to  exercise  its 
rights  to  designate  a  member  of  the  board, 
the  carrier  or  representative  making  the 
request  for  the  establishment  of  the  special 
board  may  request  the  MedlaUon  B«ard  to 
dsslgsate  a  member  of  the  special  bottrd  on 


behalf  of  the  earrlsr  or  representative  upon 
whom  such  requekt  was  made.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  a  request  for  such  designation  the 
Mediation  Board  shall  promptly  make  such 
designation  and  shall  select  an  Individual 
associated  In  Interest  with  the  carrier  or  rep- 
resentative he  Is  to  represent,  who,  with  the 
member  appointed  by  the  carrier  or  repre- 
sentative requesting  the  establishment  of  the 
sp)eclal  board,  shall  constitute  the  board. 
Each  member  of  the  board  shall  be  compen- 
sated by  the  party  he  Is  to  represent.  The 
members  of  the  board  so  designated  shall 
determine  all  matters  not  previously  agreed 
upon  by  the  carrier  and  the  representative 
of  the  employees  with  respect  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  Jurisdiction  of  the  board.  If 
they  are  unable  to  agree  such  matters  shall 
be  determined  by  a  neutral  member  of  the 
board  selected  or  appointed  and  compen- 
sated In  the  san;e  manner  as  Is  hereinafter 
provided  with  respect  to  situations  where  the 
members  of  the  board  are  unable  to  agree 
upon  an  award.  Such  neutral  member  shall 
cease  to  be  a  meniber  of  the  board  when  hn 
has  determined  such  matters.  If  with  re- 
spect to  any  dispute  or  group  of  disputes  the 
members  of  the  board  designated  by  the  car- 
rier and  the  representative  are  unable  to 
agree  upon  an  award  disposing  of  the  dispute 
or  group  of  disputes  they  shall  by  mutual 
agreement  select  a  neutral  person  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board  for  the  consideration 
and  dlsp)osltlon  of  such  dispute  or  group  of 
disputes.  In  the  event  the  members  of  the 
board  designated  by  the  parties  are  unable, 
within  ten  days  after  their  failure  to  agree 
upon  an  award,  to  agree  upon  the  selection 
of  such  neutral  person,  either  member  of 
the  board  may  request  the  Mediation  Board 
to  appoint  such  neutral  person  and  upon 
receipt  of  such  request  the  Mediation  Board 
shall  promptly  make  such  appointment. 
The  neutral  person  so  selected  or  appointed 
shall  be  compensated  and  reimbursed  for 
expenses  by  the  Mediation  Board.  Any  two 
members  of  the  board  shall  be  competent  to 
render  an  award.  Such  awards  shall  be  final 
and  binding  upon  both  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute and  If  in  favor  of  the  petitioner,  shall 
direct  the  other  party  to  comply  therewith 
on  or  before  the  day  named.  Compliance 
with  such  awards  shall  be  enforclble  by  pro- 
ceedings In  the  United  Stateo  district  courts 
In  the  same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same 
provisions  that  apply  to  proceedings  for  en- 
forcement of  compliance  with  awards  of  the 
Adjustment  Board." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
3.  First,  (m).  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  except  Insofar 
as  they  shall  contain  a  money  award". 

(b)  Section  3,  First,  (o),  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  iiew  sentence:  "In  the 
event  any  division  determines  that  an  award 
favorable  to  the  petitioner  should  not  be 
made  In  any  dispute  referred  to  It.  the 
division  shall  make  an  order  to  the  petitioner 
stating  such  determination." 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  3,  First, 
(P),  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts 
therein  stated"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"shall  be  conclusive  on  the  parties". 

(d)  The  last  sentence  of  section  3,  First, 
(p).  of  such  Act  Is  emended  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ":  Provided,  however.  That  such 
order  may  not  be  set  aside  except  for  fallue 
of  the  division  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act.  for  failure  of  the  order 
to  conform,  or  confine  Itself,  to  matter* 
within  the  scope  of  the  division's  Jurledlc- 
tlon,  or  for  fraud  or  corruption  by  a  member 
of  the  division  making  the  order". 

(e)  Section  3.  First,  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (q) 
through  (w)  thereof  as  paragraphs  (r) 
throtigb   (X),  reapsctlvely.  and  by  inserting 
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after  paragraph  (p)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

•(q)  If  any  employee  or  group  of  employ- 
ees, or  any  carrier.  Is  aggrieved  by  the  failure 
of  any  division  of  the  Adjustment  Board  to 
make  an  aw.ord  In  a  dispute  referred  to  It, 
or  Is  aggrieved  by  uny  of  the  terms  of  an 
award  or  by  the  failure  of  the  division  to  In- 
clude certain  terms  in  such  award,  then  such 
employee  or  group  of  employees  or  carrier 
may  file  In  any  United  States  district  court 
in  which  a  petition  under  paragraph  (p) 
could  be  filed,  a  petition  for  review  of  the 
dl\lslon"s  order.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 
be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of 
the  court  to  the  Adjustment  Board.  The 
Adjustment  Board  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  It 
based  its  action.  The  court  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  affirm  the  order  of  the  division  or 
to  set  it  aside,  in  whoie  or  in  part,  or  It 
may  remand  the  proceeding  to  the  division 
for  such  further  action  as  It  may  direct.  On 
such  review,  the  findings  and  order  of  the 
division  shall  be  conclusive  on  the  parties, 
except  that  the  order  of  the  division  may  be 
set  aside,  In  whole  or  in  part,  or  remanded 
to  the  division,  for  failure  of  the  division  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act, 
for  failure  of  the  order  to  conform,  or  con- 
fine Itself,  to  matters  within  the  scope  of  the 
division's  jurisdiction,  or  for  fraud  or  cor- 
ruption by  a  member  of  the  division  making 
the  order.  The  judgment  of  the  court  shall 
be  subject  to  review  as  provided  in  sections 
1291  and  1254  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code." 

Mr.  YOUNGER  (interrupting  the 
reading  > .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  substitute  amendment  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  the  substitute  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  re- 
sumed the  chair,  Mr.  Hanna,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  706)  to  amend 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  establishment  of  special  adjust- 
ment boards  upon  the  request  eii-her  of 
representatives  of  employees  or  of  car- 
riers to  resolve  disputes  otherwise  refer- 
able to  the  National  Railroad  Adjust- 
ment Board,  had  directed  him  to  report 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
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point  of  order  that   a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  380,  nays  0,  not  vothig  51,  as 
loliows : 

(Roll  No.  16] 
YEAS— 380 


,  El. 


Abbltt 

Abeniethy 

Adair 

Adan^B 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson. 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Qlenn 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Bandstra 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Betts 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boland 
BolUng 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brown,  Clalif. 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Call&n 
Cameron 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
CoUler 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Oooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Craley 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Curt  in 
Curtis 
Daddarto 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 


Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulski 

Duncan,  Oreg 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmondsou 

Edwards,  AJa. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Farn.6ley 

Fa  mum 

Pascell 

Felghiin 

Plndley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Praser 

Prellnghuysen 
Prtedel 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Pulton,  Term. 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Ga  things 
Oettys 
Gilbert 
GllUgan 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
OrabowFkl 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Greigg 
Grlder 
Griffln 
Grtfnths 
Gross 
Giover 
Gubser 
Gumey 
Hagan.  Ga. 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
HarUey 
Hanna 
Hansen ,  Iowa 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harsha 
Harvey,  Mich. 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 
Hechler 
Helstoekl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
HoUfield 
Holland 
Horton 
Hoemer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Huot 


Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwm 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelsou 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  NY. 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Klurz>'nskl 

Komegay 

Krpbr, 

Kunkel 

Landrvira 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lcve 

McCarthy 

McCIory 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

McMillan 

McVicker 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Mcchen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallliard 

Marsh 

Martin.  Ala. 

Mathlas 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy.  N'.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelacn 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  111. 

OHara,  Mich. 

OKonskl 

Oisen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

ONelU,  Maes. 

Ottlnger 


Patman 

Rostenkowskl 

Tenzer 

Patten 

RoybiU 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Pepper 

Rumsfeld 

Thompson.  Tex 

Perkins 

Rysn 

Todd 

Phllbln 

Satterfleld 

Trimble 

Pickle 

S!  Germain 

Tuck 

Pike 

St  Onge 

Tunney 

Plrnle 

Saylor 

Tupper 

Pofige 

Scheuer 

Tuten 

Poff 

Sclii.'-ler 

Ud.ill 

Po-Jl 

Schmidhauser 

Ullman 

Price 

Sch  net' bell 

Utt 

Pucmskl 

Schweiker 

Van  Deerlin 

Purceil 

Secrest 

V.mlk 

Qule 

Selden 

V  gorlto 

QulUen 

Senner 

V!\nan 

Race 

Shipley 

Waggonner 

Randall 

Shrlver 

Wiiiker,  Miss. 

Redlln 

Sickle.s 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Rees 

Slkes 

Witkltu; 

Reld.  ni. 

Slsk 

Watson 

Beld,  NY, 

Slack 

Weltner 

Reifel 

Smith,  Calif. 

Whalley 

Relnecke 

Smrh.  Iowa 

Whit*.  Idaho 

Resnlck 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Wh:te.  Te». . 

Reuss 

Srauh,  Va. 

Whitener 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Stafford 

WhUten 

Rtvors,  fee. 

Staggers 

Wldnall 

Rivers.  Ala.ska 

Stalb:uim 

Williams 

Kobert* 

Stanton 

Wilson, 

Robl.son 

.'^tced 

Charles  H. 

Rofiino 

Stephens 

Wolff 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Straiten 

Wright 

Roger??,  Fla. 

Stubblefleld 

Wvatt 

Rogers,  Tex 

SuiiiVRn 

Wvdler 

Ronau 

Sweeney 

Yates 

RoncaMo 

Talcott 

Young 

Rooncy.  N  Y. 

Taylor 

Younger 

Rooncy,  Pii 

Teat;up.  C.illf. 

Zablockl 

Rosenthal 

Teague,  Tex. 
NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 

-51 

Andrews, 

Dowdy 

Nix 

N.Dak 

Ellrworh 

Pas'^man 

A5h brook 

Ford.  Gerald  B 

Pelly 

Ayres 

Fuqua 

Powell 

Baldwin 

Gliiimo 

KhodPS,  Ariz. 

Bat  tin 

Gibbons 

Roudebush 

Berry 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Roush 

BoggB 

Ilarvcy,  Ind 

Scott 

Bow 

Kmg,  Calif. 

Skubltz 

Bray 

La;rd 

Springer 

Broomfleld 

Li'PKPtt 

Thomas 

Brown,  Ohio 

McE^wen 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Cahill 

Martin,  Mass. 

Toll 

Callaway 

Martin,  Nebr. 

WflttS 

Celler 

Matsunaga 

WlLUs 

Dawson 

Matthews 

Wilson.  Bob 

Dorwin.'kl 

Mlze 

Dole 

Murray 

So  the  bill 

was  passed. 

The  Clerk 

announced 

the   following 

with    Mr.    Bob 


pairs : 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr,    King    of    California 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indlaiia. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Gerald  Ford. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr  Passman  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Gialmo  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Murray  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Bogps  with  Mr,  Laird. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Ellsworth, 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Tlie  doors  were  opened. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read:  "An  act 
to  amend  the  Railway  Labor  Act  in  order 
to  provide  for  establishment  of  special 
adjustment  boards  upon  the  request 
either  of  representatives  of  employees  or 
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of  carriers  to  resolve  disputes  otherwise 
referaUe  to  the  National  Railroad  Ad- 
justment Board,  and  to  make  all  awards 
of  such  Board  final." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTklTO 

Mr.  STAOQERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  same  request  and  Include  in  the  re- 
quest consent  to  Include  extraneous 
matter.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection.  It  ts  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


BROADER  CX3NCERN  AND  A  LIVE- 
LIER UNDERSTANDING  NEEDED 
FOR  THE  PACIFTC  COMMUNITY 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Hall 
has  heard  before  the  plea  of  this  Repre- 
sentative for  a  broader  concern  and  a 
livelier  understanding  for  the  Pacific 
community.  We  have  great  resison  to 
be  proud  of  the  great  creative  effort  that 
our  country  put  forth  for  the  construc- 
tive program  of  the  Atlantic  commu- 
nity. Out  of  those  efforts,  and  with  the 
enthusiastic  cooperation  of  the  countries 
affected.  Western  Europe  had  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  postwar  recoveries  noted 
In  the  annals  of  history. 

Out  of  that  recovery  Increased  trade 
and  Intercourse  between  America  and 
Europe  contributed  mightily  to  our  own 
vitality  and  economic  well-being.  Out 
of  the  improvements,  advancement,  and 
growth  In  the  countries  of  the  Atlantic 
community  came  also  a  substantial  and 
critical  contribution  to  the  security  of 
the  free  world.  Out  of  economic  devel- 
opment came  political  stability  upon 
which  security  ultimately  rests. 

As  we  look  to  the  other  ocean  America 
shares  with  neighbors,  we  see  another 
great  potential  for  partnership  in  peace- 
ful progress.  The  Pacific,  by  the  new 
speed  In  the  technological  advance  of 
Jet  air  travel,  has  become  indeed  a 
neighborhood.  But  we  must  work  to- 
gether to'^make  It  a  community.  A  com- 
munity comes  from  an  awareness  of 
Interdependency.  from  the  presence  of 
Interwoven  responsibilities.  In  a  com- 
mimlty  there  is  mutuality.  Recognition 
of  mutual  concerns  sparks  mutual  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  programs  of  mutual 
benefit 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  what  the  Asian  Bank  is  doing  and 
will  do  in  Bast  Asia  is  to  set  a  pattern  of 
community  action.    Here  is  an  institu- 


tion which  pools  the  neighborhood 
resources.  Here  is  a  tool  which  fashions 
a  community  mentality.  A  way  of  think- 
ing which  recognizes  problems  does  not 
stop  at  arbitrary  national  boundaries. 

In  the  Asian  Development  Bank  we  see 
the  first  institution  in  which  all  of  the 
elements  of  the  conununity  are  active 
and  where  such  elements  are  brought  to- 
gether in  a  practical  and  dynamic  pro- 
gram. The  fruits  of  the  effort  may  well 
go  far  beyond  the  actual  acc.->mplish- 
ments  of  the  Bank  itself.  The  Bank  is  a 
first  step,  an  important  first  step,  in  the 
process  of  community  building.  We  will 
need  additional  steps;  other  Institutions 
which  will  pool  strength  and  attack  prob- 
lems. It  is  then  we  will  see  in  the  Pacific 
Commimity  the  emerging,  satisfying 
story  of  economic  improvement,  welfare 
betterment,  increasing  standards  of 
living  and  increasing  stability  of  political 
structures.  The  people  and  countries  of 
the  Pacific  will  then  be  as  important  in 
the  partnership  for  peace  and  security  as 
have  been  the  peoples  and  nations  of  the 
Atlantic  Community.  We  strongly  urge 
and  support  the  U.S.  participation.  By 
our  action  here  today,  my  colleagues,  we 
show  the  world  that  we  not  only  respwnd 
to  fight  injustice;  we  move  as  readily  to 
build  justice.  Our  policy  is  not  just  to 
harass  and  oppose  the  oppressor;  we 
stand  ready  to  help  and  encourage  the 
oppressed.  We  are  not  only  against  sig- 
gression;  we  are  for  pooling  resources, 
building  Institutions,  and  cooperating 
with  skills  so  that  capabilities  are  ex- 
panded and  opportunities  enlarged. 


THE  ADOPTION  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
OP  1966 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  a  revised  version  of  a 
bill  entitled  the  "Adoption  Opportunity 
Act."  This  legislation  would  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow  a  tax  de- 
duction for  social  agency,  legal,  and  other 
related  expenses  incurred  in  the  adop- 
tion of  a  child. 

The  Adoption  Opportunity  Act  of  1966 
amends.  Improves,  and  supersedes  sim- 
ilar legislation  which  I  Introduced  in 
1965.  The  new  proposal  incorporates 
changes  which  were  suggested  in  the 
numerous  letters  which  I  have  received 
from  all  over  the  Nation,  basically  ap- 
proving of  the  legislation. 

Specifically,  the  new  bill  incorporates 
ihese  strengthening  amendments : 

First,  it  makes  clear  that  social  and 
adoption  agency  fees  would  be  covered 
by  the  bill  and  therefore  would  be  de- 
ductible In  the  adoption  of  a  child. 
While  this  was  the  Intent  of  the  first 
proposal,  it  was  not  so  clearly  stated  as 
it  might  have  been. 

Second,  the  bill  makes  clear  that  over- 
seas adoptions   and   adoptions  in   the 
District  of  Columbia  would  be  covered, 
as  well  as  adoptions  carried  out  under 
State  law.    The  Internal  Revenue  De- 


partment, In  a  report  on  the  earlier  pro- 
posal, has  questioned  the  application  of 
the  statute  on  adoptions  not  occurring 
under  State  law. 

Third,  the  revised  version  of  the  Adop- 
tion Opportunity  Act  drops  a  provision 
which  specifically  allowed  the  deduction 
of  medical  expenses  of  the  child  and  the 
child's  natural  mother  in  connection 
with  the  birth  of  the  child.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  maternity  medical 
expenses  are  only  seldom  directly  borne 
by  the  adopting  parents  and  generally 
are  a  part  of  the  social  agency  fee. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  new  adoption 
bill  will  gain  the  wholehearted  approval 
and  support  of  the  many  Americans  who 
are  engaged  in  enriching  the  lives  of 
parents  and  children  through  the  adop- 
tive process — and,  indeed,  of  all 
Americans. 

In  the  year  which  has  passed  since  I 
first  introduced  legislation  in  this  area, 
the  need  to  foster  adoptions  has  grown. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  num- 
t>er  of  children  available  for  adoption  ex- 
ceeds the  number  of  prospective  adoptive 
parents. 

A  tax  deduction  would  give  added  en- 
couragement to  those  couples  who  may 
wish  to  adopt,  but  are  reluctant  to  do  so 
because  of  the  considerable  initial  ex- 
pense which  may  be  involved. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  give  this  proposal 
careful  consideration  when  next  it  un- 
dertakes the  revision  of  our  Federal  tax 
statutes. 

The  text  of  the  Adoption  Opportunity 
Act  of  1966  follows: 

A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  from  gross  in- 
come for  soclpl  eigency,  legal  and  related 
expenses  Incurred  In  connection  with  the 
adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Adoption  Act  of 
1966." 

(a)  Part  VTt  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  additional  Itemized  deductions  for  in- 
dividuals) is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tion 218  a*  section  219  and  by  Inserting  after 
section  217  the  following  new  section: 

"Sbc.  218.  Adoption  Expcnsks. 

"(a)  Allowawc*  of  Deduction. — There 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  the  amount  of 
any  adoption  expenses  (as  defined  In  subsec- 
tion (b))  paid  by  the  taxpayer  during  the 
taxable  year. 

"(b)  DcFiNmoN. — As  used  In  this  section, 
the  term  'adoption  expenses'  means  expenses, 
pertaining  to  the  legal  adaption  of  a  child 
by  the  taxpayer,  which  are  Incurred  In  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  State  or  Federal 
laws.  Including  social  or  adoption  agency 
fees,  court  costs,  attorneys'  fees  and  other 
necessary  costs  and  fees  In  connection  with 
the  auloptlon  of  the  child. 

"(C)     LnflTATIONS. — 

"  ( 1 )  Dollar  LiMrrATiONS. — The  amount  of 
the  deduction  allowable  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  any  one  child  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $1,250. 

"(2)  Expenses  Otkekwise  Aixowable  as 
Deductions. — No  amount  which  Is  allowable 
as  a  deduction  under  any  other  provision  of 
this  part  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction 
under  this  section." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  vn  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  U 
amended  by  itrililng  out 
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"Sec.  218.    Cross  references." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"Sec.  218.  Adoption  expenses. 

"Sec.  219.  Cross  references." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  ending  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


CELEBRATION   OF   JAYCEE  DAY   IN 
GREENSBORO,  N.C. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  February  1,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  return  to  my  hometown  of  Greens- 
boro, N.C,  to  take  part  in  an  occasion 
that  was  of  not  only  local  significance, 
but  one  that  has  impact  throughout  the 
world — or  wherever  Jaycee  International 
is  luiown. 

For,  on  that  date  Greensboro  cele- 
brated Jaycee  Day.  Our  Greensboro 
Jaycees  celebrate  Jaycee  Day  every  day 
in  the  work  they  do  in  making  the  com- 
munity a  better  place  in  which  to  live, 
work,  and  play.  But,  on  February  1,  the 
entire  community  paid  tribute  to  the 
Greensboro  Jaycees;  for  their  constant 
devotion  to  civic  betterment  brought 
them  international  recognition  as  the 
No.  1  Jaycee  International  Chapter. 

During  the  last  Jaycee  International 
meeting  in  Australia,  the  Greensboro  or- 
ganization was  selected  as  the  world's 
most  outstanding  Jaycee  unit — a  desig- 
nation held  in  this  year  by  no  other  sim- 
ilar organization.  They  achieved  this 
signal  honor  by  their  own  hard  work,  day 
by  day  doing  what  they  could  to  improve 
the  lot  of  their  neighbor. 

Because  of  their  diligence  and  devo- 
tion to  cause,  some  1,500  persons  gath- 
ered last  week  to  salute  the  world's  No.  1 
club,  the  Greensboro  Jaycees.  I  was 
honored' to  be  present  on  that  occasion. 

But,  I  was  not  alone  in  paying  my  re- 
spects to  the  Greensboro  Jaycees  for 
their  foremost  record  of  service. 

North  Carolina's  Junior  Senator,  the 
Honorable  B.  Everett  Jordan,  said.  In 
part:  , 

It  would  take  as  long  to  recount  all  the 
good  things  this  chapter  had  done  as  it 
would  to  carry  on  the  14(b)  debate. 

Robert  Scott.  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
North  Carolina  and  son  of  the  former 
Governor  of  North  Carolina  and  U.S. 
Senator,  brought  words  of  praise  from 
the  State  administration. 

The  Honorable  Joseph  M.  Hunt,  chair- 
man of  the.  North  Carolina  State  High- 
way Commission  and  resident  of  Greens- 
boro, told  the  assemblage: 

The  men  we  honor  here  tonight  believe 
that  Greer.sboro  stands  second  best  to  no 
community  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
that  they  have  the  conviction  to  make  that 
fact  abundantly  clear  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Serving  as  master  of  ceremonies  on  this 
historic  occasion  was  Robert  Cox,  of  New 
York,  former  president  of  the  national 
Jaycee    organization    and    an    ex-All- 


Amerlcan  football  player  at  the  univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina. 

North  Carolina  Jaycee  President  Cabell 
Ramsey  presented  the  Greensboro  Jay- 
cees with  one  of  the  honors  they  re- 
ceived that  night — the  Minneapolis  Me- 
morial Award,  for  having  been  designated 
the  most  outstanding  Jaycee  Chapter  in 
America. 

There  were,  of  course,  many  others  who 
participated  in  the  program  and  who 
helped  to  arrange  this  expression  of  com- 
munity appreciation  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  Orton  Boren.  But, 
those  receiving  special  attention  were  the 
club's  current  president.  Richard  C.  Por- 
man,  and  the  immediate  past  president, 
E.  S.  "Jim"  Melvln. 

Now  the  world  knows  what  we  have 
known  for  many  years:  the  world's 
greatest  Jaycee  chapter  is  located  in 
Greensboro,  N.C. 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  APPROVES 
BENNETT  BILL  TO  TRAIN  MILI- 
TARY REJECTS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  approved  my  legislation  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  es- 
tablish a  special  educational  and  physi- 
cal rehabilitation  program  for  enlistees 
and  draftees  rejected  for  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

This  bill,  which  I  introduced  on  Sep- 
tember 20.  1965,  has  been  modified  by  the 
Defense  Department  and  I  have  reintro- 
duced it  in  the  House  as  H.R.  12522,  a 
copy  of  which   follows  these  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thousands  of  words  have 
been  written  and  spoken  concerning  our 
country's  draft  laws  and  the  need  to 
build  up  our  Armed  Forces  for  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam.  Very  shortly  we  will 
have  over  3  million  men  under  arms, 
which  Is  300,000  more  than  we  now  have. 
It  is  a  sad  fact  that  50  percent  of  the 
young  men  who  volunteer  or  are  drafted 
are  not  mentally  or  physically  fit  for 
service.  In  1965.  583,530  men  were  given 
preinductlon  examinations  for  military 
service,  and  292,776  were  not  qualified. 
These  figures  are  shocking. 

Two  of  the  most  famous  military  re- 
jects of  recent  years  are  Cassius  Clay, 
the  world's  heavyweight  boxing  cliam- 
pion,  who  was  rejected  by  the  Army  for 
his  failure  on  the  mental  aptitude  test, 
and  New  York  Jets  $400,000  quarterback 
Joe  Namath,  who  was  rejected  because  of 
a  bad  knee. 

My  bill  would  allow  for  reconsidera- 
tion of  these  two  famous  rejects  and  oth- 
ers similarly  situated  who  might  possibly 
qualify  for  military  service  and  serve 
with  other  young  Americans  protecting 
freedom  around  the  world. 

This  legislation  provides  that  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  American  youth  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  receive  the  bene- 


fit of  educational  and  medical  services 
enabling  them  to  participate  in  active 
military  service. 

Another  direct  benefit  of  this  legisla- 
tion, although  it  concerns  itself  with 
training  men  for  military  duty  and  not 
for  participation  in  any  social  program, 
is  that  it  will  upgrade  the  level  of  a  vast 
number  of  American  youths  who  might 
otherwise  be  unable  to  develop  them- 
selves into  useful  citizens. 

The  Department  of  Defense  would  be 
in  a  position  to  modify  existing  mental 
and  physical  standards  to  permit  the 
Eicceptance  of  men  with  deficiencies  cor- 
rectable in  short  periods  of  remedial 
education  or  medical  treatment. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  planned 
to  have,  at  an  early  date,  a  full-scale 
hearing  on  our  country's  draft  regula- 
tions and  policies.  I  am  hopeful  that  at 
that  time  complete  information  will  be 
developed  on  fulfilling  our  need  for  quali- 
fied and  trained  military  personnel  for 
our  national  defense  effort  and  to  protect 
the  peace.  My  bill  will  go  a  long  way 
in  achieving  this  goal. 

The  bill,  H.R.  12522,  foUows: 
A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
provide  a  special,  educational  training  and 
physical   rehabilitation    program    for   per- 
sons who  are  not  qualified  for  enlistment 
or  Induction  In  the  armed  forces  becatise 
of  educational  or  physical  deficiencies 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  chapter 
101  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  Is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(1)  By  adding  the  following  new  section: 
"5  2003.  Persons  not  qualified  for  enlistment 

or  Induction:   special  educational 
training  or  physical  rehabilitation 
"(a)    The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  provide 
a  special  educational  training  and  physical 
rehabilitation  program  for  persons  who  are 
not  qualified  for  enlistment  or  Induction  in 
the  armed  forces  because  of  educational  or 
physical   deficiencies   but  who,   with   educa- 
tional  training  and  physical  rehabilitation, 
can  serve  usefully  In  the  armed  forces. 
"(b)    Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
-  of  law.  upon  agreement  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  head  of  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States,  facili- 
ties,  supplies,   and  services  of  that  depart- 
ment or  agency  may  be  used  with  or  without 
reimbursement  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section." 

(2)  By  adding  the  following  Item  In  the 
analysis: 

"2003.  Persons  not  qualified  for  enlistment 
or  induction:  special  educational 
training  or  physical  rehabilitation." 


ANOTHER  STORY  OF  DELAY  IN 
SUPPL"XTNG  OUR  TROOPS  IN 
■VIETNAM 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
every  Member  of  this  House  has  had 
some  correspondence  from  back  home 
concerning  the  shortages  in  Vietnam.    I 
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would  Uke  to  ask  the  Indulgence  of  the 
Houae  today  to  listen  to  an  editorial  by 
WSPD-TV  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  dated  Janu- 
ary 2b,  1966,  on  this  subject. 
The  editorial  is  as  follows : 

Par  too  often.  In  our  opinion,  stories  crop 
up  concerning  apparent  delays  over  fouiupe 
In  supplying  American  Qghticg  men  In 
Vietnam. 

Several  weeks  ago  we  reported  the  exchange 
ol  correspondence  a  woman  In  Wayne,  Ohio, 
carried  on  with  Federal  representatives,  con- 
cerning alleged  faulty  combat  equipment. 
Before  that  we  checked  Into  an  Associated 
Pr«M  report  listing  other  equipment  short- 
comings— and  got  a  debatable  "white  paper" 
from  the  Defense  Department  claiming  the 
allegations  Just  weren't  so.  Now.  our  at- 
tention's been  called  by  local  businessmen  to 
still  another  Item  In  this  same  vein. 

Recently,  a  young  signal  company  repair- 
man with  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  In  Viet- 
nam wrote  an  earnest  plea  to  a  Toledo  manu- 
facturer asking  If  It  could  please  rush  him 
40  parts  for  generators  needed  to  supply  com- 
munications for  an  emergency  field  hospital. 

The  young  soldier  explained  that  If  he  had 
to  go  through  routine  Army  channels  he'd 
have  to  wait  90  days  or  more,  whereas  he  felt 
the  Toledo  manufacturer  could  get  the  parts 
to  him  In  about  5  days. 

Needless  to  say.  the  parts  requested  were 
shipped  to  him  immediately  and  without 
charge.  Shortly  thereafter  the  soldier  wrote 
his  thanks.  And  this  was  followed  by  a  note 
of  appreciation  from  the  young  man's  com- 
manding officer — a  note  that  verified  the 
serious  nature  of  his  unit's  supply  problem 
and  concluded  with  the  words,  "your  (parte) 
were  a  lifesaver." 

It  is,  we  think,  a  sad  state  of  affairs  when 
an  American  soldier  is  placed  in  a  position 
where  he  feels  compelled  to  correspond  with 
a  private  manufacturer,  offer  to  foot  the  bill 
himseU,  so  he  can  quickly  get  the  material 
Ills  unit  requires  to  s\istaln  Its  war  mission. 

The  frequency  of  these  reports,  the  red- 
tape  and  foulups  they  suggest  or  reflect,  are 
worthy  of  a  long,  hard  congressional  look  at 
the  workings  of  our  Nation's  supply  line  to 
the  men  at  the  front.  A  full  revelation  on 
this  score  would  be  interesting  as  well  as 
generally  constructive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  the  end  of  the 
editorial. 


SCXyOTINO  COMMEMORATES 
FEDERAL  CHARTER 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  and 
include  material  pertaining  to  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  chartering  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  by  the  Congress  of  the 
Uiilted  States. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  this  morning  to  attend  the  char- 
ter year  breakfast  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  which  was  held  at  the  Inter- 
national Inn  In  Washington,  D.C.  Pxir- 
pcae  of  the  meeting  was  to  observe  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Federal  charter 
grsnted  by  the  64th  Congress  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  and  to  celebrate  the 
56th  birthday  of  the  organization  which 
was  incorporated  February  8,  1810. 

Hon.  HuMtT  H.  HuKPHRiY.  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  sched- 
uled to  deliver  an  address,  but  was  un- 
able to  be  present  because  of  a  special 


assl«mment  by  the  President  to  repre- 
sent him  at  conferences  In  Vietnam. 

Congressman  Clarence  J.  Brcwn,  Jr.. 
of  Ohio,  who  on  that  day  was  the  newest 
Member  of  Congress  to  take  office,  was 
called  by  Gen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke,  retired, 
the  master  of  ceremonies,  to  speak  in- 
stead of  the  Vice  President.  He  gave  a 
very  fine  speech  which  contained  some 
significant  facts  about  the  involvement 
of  Members  of  Congress  in  Scouting.  His 
cogent  remarks  were  as  follows: 

Address   by    Hon     Cl.^rence   J     Brown,    Jr., 

CO.VGRESSMAN    FROM    OHIO,   .AT  THE    CHARTER 

"^EAB       Breakfast,       Washington,       D.C, 
February  9.  1966 

General  Clarke.  Mr.  Brunton,  Senator 
Hatden,  report  to  the  Nation  Scouts,  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress,  fellow  Scouts  and 
Scouters,  see  how  fast  you  can  rise  In  the 
world  in  Washington.  Just  a  couple  of  days 
ago  I  was  the  youngest  Member  of  Congress, 
or  the  newest  .Member  of  Congress,  and  now 
I  am  substituting  for  the  Vice  President. 

As  a  tenderfoot  in  this  distinguished  body 
to  which  I  belong,  I  wa..  a  little  bit  strained 
to  know  what  I  could  say  about  Scouting  that 
would  not  already  have  been  said  by  this 
time  In  this  program  and  that  some  of  my  fel- 
low colleagues  and  those  of  you  here  did  not 
know.  So  I  decided  to  lean  on  the  newest 
device  of  people  with  problemf:,  and  that  was 
research.  I  mpde  a  little  survey  of  the 
membership  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  try  to 
answer  the  question  of  what  Scouting  has 
done  for  the  Congress  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  would  be  discussing  this  morning  what 
Congress  had  done  for  Scouting  50  years  aga. 
I  was  surprised,  as  I  think  you  will  be. 

As  a  result  of  my  effort  to  gather  some 
statistics  on  Scouting  In  the  Congress  I 
found  out  that  249  of  the  535  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  today  have 
been  Scouts  or  Scouters.  Now.  as  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  minorities  in  this  country — 
the  Republican  Party — that  impressive  total 
in  Congress  Is  very  encouraging  to  me.  I 
know  the  Republicans  would  like  to  have 
that  many  Members  in  Congress.  I  will  tell 
you  a  little  bit  about  that  later 

Two  hundred  and  one  Members  of  Congress 
have  been  Boy  Scouts.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  of  them  have  been  and  are. 
and  many  of  them  still  are — and  this  is  a 
message  for  those  of  you  who  talk  to  people 
who  say  they  are  too  busy.  Many  of  them 
are  still  Scout  leaders.  Eighty-one  Members 
of  Congress  have  been  Scouts  and  are  Scout 
leaders  today,  and  48  of  them  have  been 
leaders  only.  One  hundred  and  twenty  of 
them  have  been  Scouts  and  have  not  con- 
tinued their  Scouting  as  volunteer  Scouters. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-four  of  the  re- 
sponses I  got  Indicated  that  they  had  been 
neither  Scouts  nor  were  they  Scout  leaders 
and  I  hasten  to  p)oint  out  to  you,  as  was 
pointed  out  to  me  on  a  couple  of  these  sheets 
that  I  got  back,  they  were  not  Scouts  be- 
cause. In  some  instances,  they  were  too  old. 

In  other  words.  Scouting  wa.s  not  available 
when  they  were  growing  up  and  In  a  number 
Of  Instances  they  were  not  Scouts  because 
In  their  area,  geographically,  or  because  they 
came  from  what  now  Is  being  called  disad- 
vantaged areas,  there  was  no  .Scout  troop. 
I  trust  that  we  will  cure  that  in  the  next 
50  years  aa  we  have  made  great  strides  in 
curing  it  in  the  past  50  years. 

The  reason  I  could  not  get  a  total  of 
535  responses  is  because  there  are.  or  were 
when  I  took  the  survey.  3  vacancies  in  Con- 
gress and  also  because  12  of  the  seats  in  Con- 
gress are  held  by  women.  Two  of  these 
women.  Cathxrinx  Mat.  of  Washington,  and 
Florxncx  Dwtex.  of  New  Jersey,  ought  to  be 
in  this  survey,  although  I  Just  could  not 
bring  myself  to  Include  them  because  Mrs. 
Mat.  last  year,  became  an  honorary  Boy  Scout 
through  a  council   In   her  district  and  has 


confused  her  daughter,  or  at  least  made  her 
daughter  something  unusual  in  school,  be- 
cause she  goes  to  school  now  and  tells  people 
that  she  has  the  only  mother  In  the  country 
who  Is  a  Boy  Scout.  Plorencx  Dwtir.  of  New 
Jersey,  says  that  she  was  not  a  Boy  Scout  but 
she  sure  worked  like  the  dickens  being  a 
den  mother. 

To  be  a  little  more  serious,  I  would  like 
to  give  you  Just  a  moment  of  my  background. 
I  moved  to  Washington  with  my  predecessor 
in  this  seat  In  Congress  when  I  was  12  years 
old  and  soon  after  that  Joined  Boy  Scout 
Troop  5  at  St.  Alban's  Church,  up  near  the 
Cathedral.  In  that  troop  I  became  a  senior 
patrol  leader  and  an  Eagle  Scout,  and  later 
out  In  Ohio  served  as  an  assistant  scout- 
master and  Just  this  past  summer  have  been 
Involved  In  some  work  In  Tecumseh  Couuci; 
In  southwestern  Ohio  to  encourage  boys  to 
respond  to  the  theme,  "Follow  the  Rugged 
Road."  I  would  not  have  been  a  Scout,  how- 
ever, and  I  am  sure  I  would  not  have  been 
an  Eagle  Scout,  and  I  am  sure  perhaps,  too, 
that  I  would  not  be  here  today  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  If  it  were  not  for  the  man  who 
made  my  Scout  troop  and  my  Scouting  ex- 
perience possible,  and  he  Is  here  ti:is  morning 
and  I  would  like  for  you  to  meet  him.  He  is 
John  Bayless.     John,  will  you  stand? 

John  was  my  Scoutmaster  and  was  active 
in  Scouting  In  the  National  Capital  Area 
Council  and  In  Troop  5  for  about  35  years. 
He  is  retired  from  Scouting  now  to  devote  his 
full  time  to  trying  to  make  a  living  and  to 
make  a  cathedral.  He  is  curator  of  the 
Washington  National  Cathedral  up  on  the 
hill.  To  him  and  to  the  other  Scout  leaders 
and  to  the  Boy  Scouts  who  are  here  repre- 
senting the  Scouts  of  the  Nation,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  I  would  say  that  you  have 
kept  the  trust  expressed  In  you  some  50 
years  ago  by  Senator  Hatden  and  others 
very  well.  Congress  presented  you  a  charter 
and  perhaps  In  many  respects,  you  have  given 
UB  back  a  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  read  for  you  the  names  of 
the  Eagle  Scouts  In  Congress  and  also  to 
give  you  the  names  of  some  of  the  top 
Scouters  In  the  U.S.  Congress.  The  Eagles 
Include  Representatives  George  P.  Senneb, 
Jr.,  of  Arizona;  Bubt  Talcott.  of  California; 
Charles  Bennett,  of  Florida;  Charles  Welt- 
NER,  of  Georgia;  Donald  RuMsrELD.  of  Illi- 
nois; John  Cttlver,  of  Iowa;  Hehvet  Machen, 
of  Maryland;  Gerald  Ford,  of  Michigan; 
Thomas  Citrtis  and  Dttrward  Hall,  of  Mis- 
souri; Barber  Con  able  and  Richard  Ottin- 
GER.  of  New  York;  Horace  Kornegat.  of  North 
Carolina;  Mark  Andrews,  of  North  Dakota, 
and  myself  and  Bill  Stanton,  of  Ohio;  Tom 
Steed,  of  Oklahoma;  Daniel  Flood  and  Rich- 
ard ScHWEiKER.  of  Pennsylvania;  J.  J.  Pickle. 
of  Texas;  John  Marsh,  of  Virginia;  Henbt 
Reuss,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Senator  Frank 
Moss,  of  Utah.  I  don't  trust  myself  to  com- 
ment on  the  fact  that  there  is  only  one 
Senator  on  the  list. 

The  adult  Scout  leaders  with  special  hon- 
ors are  Senators  Carl  Hatden,  of  Arizona, 
and  George  Mtthi-ht.  of  California,  both  Sil- 
ver Buffalo;  Representative  from  Missouri, 
DoBWARD  Hall.  Silver  Antelope,  and  Sliver 
Beaver,  and  Senators  Clinton  Anderson,  of 
New  Mexico,  Everett  Jordan,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Representatives  Tom  Curtis,  of 
Missouri,  and  Dbx  Clawson.  of  California, 
Sliver  Beavers. 

Gentlemen,  thank  you  very  much  for  what 
you  have  done  with  your  charter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  special  guest  of  honor  at 
the  charter  year  breakfast  was  Senator 
Carl  Hatden,  of  Arizona,  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  and  only  living 
Member  of  the  64th  Congress  which 
granted  the  charter  to  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America.  Chief  Scout  Executive  J.  A. 
Brunton,  Jr..  presented  to  Senator  Hay- 
den  a  beautiful  plaque  containing  a  mo- 
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sale  tile  inlay  of  the  original  charter  and 
a  statement  of  "affection,  esteem,  and 
gratitude"  for  the  great  contributions 
Senator  Hayden  has  made  to  Scouting  as 
a  Member  of  Congress. 

Senator  Hayden's  response  was  con- 
tained in  a  letter  which  he  had  prepared 
and  framed  for  the  occasion : 

Senator  Hayden's  letter  follows: 

Fkbruart  9.  1966. 
To  the  Boy  Scovts  of  America: 

Fifty  years  ago,  a  bill,  H.R.  756,  was  intro- 
duced In  the  64th  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  March  6,  and  the  Sen- 
ate on  May  31,  1916.  It  was  duly  signed  by 
the  then  Speaker  of  the  House.  Hon.  Champ 
Clark,  and  by  the  Honorable  John  H.  Bank- 
head,  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  bin  became  law  upon  approval  of 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  on  June  16,  1916. 
Section  3  of  the  act  states; 

"The  purpose  of  this  corporation  shall  be 
to  promote,  through  organization,  and  co- 
operation wltli  other  agencies,  the  ability 
of  Ixiys  to  do  things  for  themselves  and 
others,  to  train  them  In  scoutcraft,  and  to 
teach  them  patriotism,  courage,  self-reliance. 
and  kindred  virtues,  using  the  methods  which 
are  now  In  common  use  by  Boy  Scouts." 

As  a  Member  of  the  89th  Congress,  who 
was  also  a  Member  of  the  64th  Congress,  I 
greet  and  commend  you.  the  members  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  leaders  of  your 
95.000  local  chartered  Institutions,  on  this 
1966  Boy  Scout  Week,  which  features  and 
recognizes  the  golden  anniversary  of  the 
charter. 

The  magnificent  accomplishments  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  over  the  years,  under 
the  Federal  charter  have  fully  Justified  the 
confidence  of  the  Congress  and  the  people 
of  our  Nation.  As  a  further  evidence  of  na- 
tional appreciation  several  of  my  colleagues 
Joined  with  me  In  Introducing  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  S.  68,  on  January  14,  1966, 
which  states  In  part: 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Con- 
gress hereby  pays  tribute  to  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  granting  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  the  Charter  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  and  expresses  Its  recognition  of  .nnd 
appreciation  for  the  public  service  performed 
by  this  organization  through  Its  contribu- 
tions to  the  lives  of  the  Nation's  youth." 

I  have  every  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
adopt  and  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
concur  In  this  resolution. 

The  need  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
is  as  timely  today  as  It  was  in  1916.  I  would 
remind  you  that  the  purpose  for  which  the 
charter  was  granted  remains,  and  urge  you  to 
continue  to  pursue  diligently  your  objectives 
to  make  Scouting  available  to  all  boys  In 
every  community  throughout  otir  beloved 
America. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 

Carl  Hatden. 
U.S.  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  Speaker,  also  honored  at  the  char- 
ter year  breakfast  were  14  Scouts  and 
Explorers  chosen  by  merit  to  represent 
5,732,708  members  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  at  report  to  the  Nation  activities 
during  1966.  These  fine  young  men  were 
later  to  have  the  high  privilege  of  a  visit 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
at  the  White  House  and  reported  to  him 
concerning  the  progress,  achievements, 
and  activities  of  Scouting.  Eagle  Scout 
James  C.  Smith,  17,  of  Columbia,  Tenn., 
spoke  for  the  Scouts;  and  National 
American  Legion  Commander  L.  Eldon 
James,  of  Hampton,  Va.,  responded  in 


behalf  of  the  95,000  local  Institutions  who 
sponsor  Scouting  units. 

Some  historical  highlights  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  were  presented  on 
stage  In  a  visual  and  in  the  printed  pro- 
gram. Since  these  highlights  reflect  the 
tremendous  role  that  Scouting  has 
played  In  the  strengthening  of  America 
through  its  program  of  character  build - 
ins,  citizenship  training,  and  physical 
fitness,  I  wish  to  incorporate  them  in  my 
remarks : 

Boy  Scouts  of  America  Incorporated  Febru- 
ary 8,  1910,  under  the  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Sea  Scouting  for  older  boys  started.  Boys' 
Life  became  the  official  magazine  1912. 

Federal  charter  granted  to  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  June  15,  1916.  Number  of  char- 
tered institutions  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
9,500.     Membership  totaled  245,183. 

Unprecedented  service  rendered  by  418,984 
Boy  Scouts  to  World  War  I  effort.  Scouts 
sold  over  $200  million  In  Liberty  Loan  bonds 
and  war  savings  stamps,  1919. 

First  World  Jamboree  held  In  England  at- 
tended by  301  Scouts  from  United  States, 
1920. 

Outstanding  good  turns  rendered  in  for- 
est conservation  throughout  the  country. 
Membership  reached  513,015.  1921. 

First  National  Training  School  for  Scout 
Executives  op>ened,  1925. 

The  Cub  Scout  program  formally 
launched,  1930. 

The  Mortimer  L.  Schlff  Scout  Reservation 
dedicated.  1933. 

Membership  passed  the  million  mark  and 
the  5  millionth  copy  of  Handbook  for  Boys 
was  published.  Sea  Scouting  was  Imple- 
mented by  adoption  of  Explorer  program  for 
older  boys,  1935. 

First  National  Jamboree  held  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.     Attended  by  27,232,  1937. 

National  rededlcatlon  to  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Philmont  Scout  Ranch,  Cimar- 
ron, N.  Mex.,  given  by  Waite  Phillips  to  the 
National  Council,  1938. 

Total  resources  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica placed  at  the  disposal  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  duration  of  the  war.  Services  in- 
cluded distribution  of  defense  bonds  and 
stamp  posters,  collection  of  aluminum  and 
wastepaper,  cooperation  with  American  Red 
Cross  and  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobili- 
zation, 1941. 

Boy  Scout  war  service  continued.  More 
than  500.000  Scout  victory  gardens  grown — 
20,000  earned  the  Gen.  Douglab  MacArthur 
medal  for  growing  food,  1945. 

Forty  thousand  Scouts  and  leaders  at- 
tended the  Second  National  Jamboree  at 
Valley  Forge.  Pa.  First  Boy  Scout  stamp  is- 
sued by   U.S.  Post  Office  Department,    1950. 

Thirty-three  percent  gain  in  membership 
announced  as  result  of  the  "Strengthen  the 
Arm  of  Liberty"  program  launched  in  1948. 
Boy  membership  at  the  close  of  the  vear 
was  2,579.515,  1951. 

The  National  Council  office  moved  to  Its 
new  location  near  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
Boys'  Life  circulation  passed  1  million  mark. 
Unprecedented  membership  growth  con- 
tinued to  alltlme  high  of  3.774.015,  1954. 

Thirty-six  million  Liberty  Bell  doorknob 
hangers  placed  by  Cub  Scouts.  Boy  Scouts. 
and  Explorers  in  get-out-the-vote  cam- 
paign. 1956. 

Fifteen  millionth  copy  of  Handbook  for 
Boys  presented  at  Whlt«  House  ceremony. 
Over  50,000  Scouts  and  leaders  attended 
Foiu-th  National  Jamboree,  1957. 

The  new  Explorer  program  launched,  1958. 

Scoutlng's  golden  Jubilee  year  celebrated. 
Membership  total  over  5  million.  Highlight 
was  Fifth  National  Jamboree  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  Johnston  Historical  Museum 
dedicated  at  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  1960. 


In  Greece.  631  Scouts  and  leaders  from  tiae 
United  States  attended  the  11th  World  Jam- 
boree.  1963. 

Strengthen  America's  Heritage  program 
launched  In  cooperation  with  Freedoms 
Foundation.  Sixth  National  Jamboree  held 
at  Valley  Forge,  Pa..  1964. 

The  program  of  emphasis  breakthrough  for 
youth  Inaugurated.  Total  Boys'  Life  sub- 
scriptions, 2.4  million.  Five  hundred  thou- 
sandth Eagle  Badge  awarded.  Membership 
at  close  of  year  was  5,732,708.  Cumulative 
membership  1910-65  exceeded  40  million. 
Over  21  million  Boy  Scout  Handbooks  dis- 
tributed since  1910,  1965. 

Fiftieth  aniversary  of  Federal  charter  from 
Congress.  At  the  beginning  of  the  charter 
year,  the  total  number  of  chartered  Institu- 
tions exceeded  95.000 — which  is  10  times 
greater  than  the  total  chartered  Institutions 
in  1916.     Number  of  units  is  144.538.  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  charter  year 
breakfast  launched  a  nationwide  em- 
phasis on  the  partnership  with  cooperat- 
ing agencies  as  defined  in  the  charter. 
Key  leaders  in  the  field  of  religion,  edu- 
cation, civic  and  community  life  in  every 
local  council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica will  be  invited  to  a  special  meeting 
of  the  executive  board  to  consider  ways 
and  means  of  working  together  in  bring- 
ing the  Scouting  program  to  more  boys, 
especially  in  the  congested  inner-city 
and  deprived  rural  areas.  This  will  be 
followed  by  relationships  conferences  in 
every  one  of  the  2.750  districts  with  heads 
of  institutions  that  are  present  or  pro- 
spective sponsors  of  Scout  units. 

In  closing  may  I  reiterate  a  convic- 
tion which  is  shared  by  all  of  us  that 
Scouting  is  a  vital  force  In  strengthen- 
ing the  foundations  of  freedom  in  our 
beloved  country  and  throughout  the  free 
world.  For  the  boys  themselves  it  Is 
fun,  adventure,  and  activity  that  helps 
them  to  grow  in  personal  and  social  de- 
velopment, gives  them  a  sense  of  moral 
values,  and  motivates  them  to  do  their 
duty  to  God  and  country. 


A  BILL  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  MR. 
BERNARD  KIM 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fj-om  Missouri  IMr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
economy  today  there  exists  a  substantial 
amount  of  unemployment  not  because 
there  Is  an  inadequate  niunber  of  jobs 
for  those  willing  to  work,  but  because  a 
large  portion  of  our  manpower  is  un- 
trained in  the  skills  that  are  actually  in 
demand.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
there  are  at  least  2  million  that  are 
structm'ally  unemployed  and  who  need 
additional  training  to  become  employ- 
able. This  situation  meaiis  that  there  is 
considerable  strain  on  private  industrj' 
seeking  to  attract  and  retain  skilled 
workers.  This  fact,  if  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  the  industry  is  involved  in  de- 
fense production,  creates  a  situation  of 
national  importance. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  private  bill 
which  will  relieve  this  pressure  in  one 
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specific  Instance  that  has  been  called  to 
my  attention.  Mr.  Kim,  the  beneficiary 
of  this  private  bill.  Is  orlgrlnally  from 
South  Korea  but  has  Just  recently  had 
his  status  in  this  country  adjusted  to 
that  of  permanent  resident.  He  is  cur- 
rently employed  as  a  heat  transfer  engi- 
neer by  Emerson  Electric  In  St.  Louis. 
Mr.  Kim's  special  skills  make  him  neces- 
sary and  valuable  for  much  defense  work 
of  a  confidential  natiu-e  undertaken  by 
Emerson.  I  have  thus  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  accelerate  his  application 
for  naturalization  and  allow  him  to  en- 
Rage  In  this  work  which  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  country. 


AMENDINO  TARIPP  SCHEDULES  TO 
ENCOURAGE  MONTESSORI  INNO- 
VATION IN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cdktis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  Join  my  colleagues, 
Messrs.  Dow  H.  Clausew,  Utt,  BtrRKi, 
Rzvns  of  Alaska,  Wiltner,  and  YoxmcER. 
in  Introducing  a  bill  which  I  believe  will 
encourage  the  teaching  of  preschool  chil- 
dren under  the  renowned  Montessori  sys- 
tem. This  bill  would  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to  allow 
certain  special  educational  materials 
which  are  a  necessary  ingredient  of  the 
Montessori  systwn  to  be  imported  into 
the  United  States  free  of  duty. 

Various  items  in  the  present  tariff 
schedules  allow  for  free  importation  of 
many  kinds  of  educational  materials. 
However,  these  items  are  not  broad 
enough  to  include  the  unique  Montessori 
apparatus.  This  apparatus  consists  of 
various  wooden  boxes,  beads,  balls,  and 
other  objects  of  specified  sizes  and 
shapes.  These  items  are  not  presently 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause every  step  of  the  hand  manufac- 
turing process  is  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  Montessori  pedagogical  commit- 
tee in  Holland.  With  continued  expan- 
sion and  increased  demand  perhaps 
American  manufacturing  may  undertake 
this  in  the  future.  At  present,  however, 
these  materials  are  not  produced  In  the 
United  States  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
their  manufacture. 

The  Montessori  method  is  premised 
uixm  the  theory  of  "self  mastery  and 
mastery  of  environment  through  the 
exercise  of  liberty."  Physical  manipula- 
tion of  the  specially  designed  equipment 
teaches  the  child  self-mastery  during  cer- 
tain e«)eclally  sensitive  periods  of  his 
development.  Dr.  Maria  Montessori 
originated  the  system  in  Italy  shortly 
after  the  turn  of  the  century,  it  has 
proven  to  be  remarkably  successful  in 
both  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
which  has  seen  a  significant  increase  in 
the  number  of  such  schools.  There  are 
now  between  175  and  225  such  schools  in 
the  United  SUtee.  which  teach  about 
18,000  children.    Experience  has  shown 


that  the  Montessori  method  has  aided 
normal  as  well  as  subnormal  children  of 
widely  varying  cultures  and  backgrounds. 
The  elimination  of  duties  on  Mon- 
tessori method  teaching  materials  should 
be  considered  favorably  as  a  means  of  en- 
couraging education  at  the  preschool 
level  and  as  an  encouragement  to  experi- 
mentation in  our  education  systems. 
These  Innovations  should  not  be  retarded 
by  U.S.  tariffs,  all  the  more  so  when  there 
Is  no  competing  U.S.  product.  More 
broadly,  however,  the  elimination  of 
duties  on  Montessori  teaching  materials 
should  be  considered  a  part  of  the  larger 
effort  to  remove  duties  by  mutual  agree- 
ment with  other  nations  on  Items  of 
sclentiflc,  educational,  and  cultural  use. 
This  is  the  substance  of  the  so-called 
Plorence  agreement,  an  international 
agreement  pending  enacting  legislation, 
which  I  have  supported  for  years  and 
which,  during  the  present  session,  I  hope 
will  at  last  receive  the  attention  It 
deserves. 


RECORD  OP  ADMINTSTRATION  AND 
RECENT  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  DICKINSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Arends]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day there  was  Introduced  In  the  dally 
Record  an  article  showing  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  won  very  few  elections 
in  the  past  year. 

That  was  before  the  results  were 
known  of  the  election  In  New  York  City 
to  fill  the  seat  left  vacant  by  the  elevation 
of  our  former  colleague  John  Lindsay  to 
be  mayor. 

Into  that  special  congressional  elec- 
tion, the  admi.^lstration  threw  every- 
thing It  had  from  money  to  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson's  and  Hubert  H.  HtrMPHREY's 
personal  Influence,  not  *o  mention  that 
of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Despite  this,  the  administration  re- 
ceived a  sock  in  the  Jaw.  It  lost  even 
though  the  Republican  candidate  was 
relatively  little  known,  and  a  third  can- 
didate affected  the  vote. 

Now  I  understand  a  move  is  underway 
to  reverse  the  results  with  a  recount. 
The  remnants  of  Tammany  still  control 
election  machinery  in  New  York.  What- 
ever the  result,  one  thing  Is  clear — the 
administration  got  another  blackeye.  a 
bad  one.  at  the  polls  yesterday  in  New 
York. 


TAX   SHARING   FOR   LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gttrney]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


February  9,  1966 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  55 
minutes  during  the  year  1964.  someone 
was  murdered  in  the  United  States. 
Every  5  minutes  there  was  a  holdup. 
Local  law  enforcement  s^encles  are  at 
their  wits'  ends  trying  to  stem  the  rising 
tide  of  crime  and  keep  the  streets  safe 
for  honest  citizens.  It  is  high  time  that 
the  Congress  took  a  hand  in  helping  the 
cities  to  combat  this  national  disgrace. 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
return  a  portion  of  the  tax  money  col- 
lected by  the  Treasury  Department  to 
the  States  for  use  in  law  enforcement. 
The  money  would  be  returned  on  the 
basis  of  State  effort  and  concentration 
of  population,  helping  those  who  are 
most  in  need  and  encouraging  the  States 
to  allocate  more  of  their  own  funds  to 
this  use.  The  money  could  be  used 
freely  by  the  State  and  city  law  enforce- 
ment sigencies,  without  the  endless 
strings  which  are  attached  to  the  ordi- 
nary Federal  grant.  In  this  way.  the 
States  and  cities  could  adapt  these  added 
resources  to  their  own  particular  needs. 

The  crime  rate  in  the  United  States 
has  risen  six  times  as  fast  as  the  pop- 
ulation shice  the  year  1958.  Murder 
alone  Jumped  by  8  percent  in  1964.  as- 
sault by  17  percent,  rape  by  21  percent, 
robbery  by  12  percent.  All  crimes  of 
violence  Increased  by  an  average  of  12 
percent.  In  figures,  the  total  murders 
for  that  year  were  9.289,  while  there 
were  185,000  assaults,  111,753  robberies, 
and  20,551  reported  cases  of  rape. 
There  were  1.1  million  burglaries. 

The  crime  rate  in  larger  cities  and 
metropolitan  areas  Is  nearly  twice  that 
of  smaller  cities,  and  the  rate  of  smaller 
cities  nearly  twice  that  of  rural  areas. 
The  national  crime  rate  for  1964  was 
1.361.2  violent  crimes  for  every  100.000 
people.  In  large  cities  the  rate  was 
1,699.1  for  100.000. 

Other  urban  areas  outside  of  major 
cities  showed  a  rate  of  948.9,  with  rural 
areas  showing  a  rate  of  549.4  per  100,000. 
These  figures  show  the  necessity  of  a 
plan  that  weighs  the  aid  according  to 
density  of  population. 

The  overall  crime  rate  for  the  Nation 
has  risen  22  percent  since  1960.  The 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  not 
completed  Its  statistical  analysis  for 
1965.  but  all  educated  guesses  are  that 
the  rate  will  have  climbed  even  higher. 

The  cost  of  combating  this  tremen- 
dous increase  in  criminal  activity  has 
risen  sharply,  too.  Unfortimately,  many 
cities  do  not  have  the  resources  to  spend 
enough  money  to  keep  up  with  the  task. 
The  cost  of  combating  crime  In  New 
York  City  rose  33  percent  last  year  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  spends  over  $30 
million  a  year  on  all  phases  of  crime  pre- 
vention and  detection  and  in  replacing 
damaged  or  stolen  property. 

The  Federal  Government  has  pre- 
empted so  much  of  the  national  Income 
through  the  Federal  Income  tax,  that 
local  and  State  governments  are  hard 
pressed  to  meet  and  pay  for  their  basic 
costs  of  government,  such  as  law  enforce- 
ment. 

My  bill  would  help  State  and  local 
governments  meet  their  problem,  law 
enforcement,  and  yet  safeguard  local 
control,  where  it  ought  to  be. 


February  9,  1966 
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Badly  needed  aid  will  be  brought  to 
the  States  through  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing,  for  those  who  are  most  in 
need  of  help  will  receive  the  most.  The 
money  can  be  used  as  the  local  agency 
sees  fit — for  Che  hiring  of  more  police- 
men to  bolster  their  force,  for  offering 
higher  salaries  and  benefits  to  attract 
better  men,  for  purchasing  better  detec- 
tion equipment,  for  better  training  pro- 
grams to  prepare  men  for  their  danger- 
ous assigrunents,  for*  the  hiring  of 
clerical  help  to  free  more  policemen  for 
on-the-beat  service. 

It  is  a  sad  but  well-docimiented  fact 
of  life  that  the  best  deterrent  to  crime 
is  the  presence  of  more  and  better  law 
enforcement  techniques. 

As  the  percentage  of  criminals  appre- 
hended increases,  others  take  warning. 
Similarly,  few  crimes  are  committed 
when  there  is  a  patrolman  in  sight.  New 
York  has  recently  demonstrated  this  by 
adding  800  men  to  their  subway  police. 
Subway  crime  dropped  by  60  percent. 
The  experiences  of  other  cities  bear  out 
the  same  findings. 

Electronic  computers  have  resulted  in 
a  significant  increase  in  arrests  in  sev- 
eral cities,  but  these,  like  hiring  new 
policemen,  cost  more  money  than  many 
cities  can  afford. 

Now,  it  has  always  been  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  States  and  cities  to  carry  on 
the  law  enforcement  activities,  and  any 
Federal  aid  must  be  without  strings  and 
redtape,  leaving  the  people  on  the  spot 
free  to  decide  how  and  where  to  spend 
the  money.  At  the  same  time  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  Federal  Government  not 
encourage  the  States  to  be  lazy  In  their 
own  efforts.  I  think  this  Tax  Sharing 
for  Law  Enforcement  Act  which  I  am  in- 
troducing accomplishes  both  of  these 
goals. 

The  concept  of  tax  sharing,  as  opposed 
to  grants  for  every  little  project,  is  an  at- 
tractive one  to  anyone  who  values  the 
concept  of  our  federal  system  and  who 
believes  that  local  problems  are  better 
understood  locally  than  here  in  Washing- 
ton. The  field  of  law  enforcement  is  one 
area  which  must  be  kept  in  the  hands  of 
the  cities  and  States.  With  the  tax 
sharing  system,  this  local  control  can  be 
retained  while  we  help  the  States  with 
funds  that  they  could  not  otherwise 
obtain. 

The  amount  of  money  to  be  set  aside 
each  year  for  division  among  the  States 
is  equal  to  approximately  1  percent  of  the 
total  taxes  collected  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  this  year,  or  $700  million. 
As  the  taxable  income  and  the  tax  collec- 
tions increase  each  year,  the  amoimt 
available  for  the  State  allotments  will 
also  increase. 

I  am  confident  that  the  legislation  I 
propose  will  be  welcomed  and  supported 
by  the  countless  Americans  who  long  for 
a  return  of  the  good  old  days  when  we 
could  walk  on  the  streets  at  night  without 
fear  of  attack. 


his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  impor- 
tant controversy  sparked  by  a  recent  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  proposal  hsis 
developed  over  the  proper  size  of  the  1966 
hurley  tobacco  crop. 

Secretary  Freeman  has  offered  two  bad 
alternatives  in  this  regard.  In  a  USDA 
release  issued  on  January  29,  Mr.  Free- 
man announced  a  referendum  for  hurley 
farmers  to  be  held  on  March  10  to  make 
a  choice  of  what  appears  to  be  the  lesser 
of  two  evils — a  15  percent  acreage  cut  or 
a  6.3  percent  acreage  Increase  accom- 
panied by  a  poimdage  quota. 

In  the  crop  year,  1966-67,  the  con- 
servative estimate  for  total  hurley  con- 
sumption is  estimated  at  635  million 
pounds.  Production  this  year  will  ap- 
proach 625  pounds.  A  15  percent  cut  in 
current  acreage  allotment  would  cut  pro- 
duction to  about  530  million  pounds — a 
shortage  of  105  million  pounds.  This  is 
a  blatant  mistake.  Each  farmer's  in- 
come potential  would  be  dangerously 
impaired.  Over  one-fifth  of  consumer 
demand  would  be  unsatisfied  in  terms  of 
current  production. 

In  other  words,  this  alternative  is  not 
acceptable,  and,  thus,  the  farmers  would 
be  virtually  compelled  to  accept  the  sec- 
ond alternative — that  of  poundage  con- 
trols. By  the  USDA's  own  allegation, 
poimdage  controls  would  permit  an  exact 
yield  estimate  by  strictly  controlling  pro- 
ductivity through  restricting  the  farm- 
ers' freedom  to  intensify  technical  proc- 
esses and  thereby  Increase  shield. 

Because  a  farmer's  average  allotment 
is  prorated  with  the  less  efficient  pro- 
ducers, his  incentive  to  initiate  and  im- 
plement technological  improvements  Is 
stifled  at  the  outset.  Certainly,  this  Is 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  our  free -enterprise  system. 

Our  overriding  objective  should  logi- 
cally be  to  equate  burley  tobacco  pro- 
duction with  demand  while  preserving 
the  essence  of  our  free  economy.  It 
seems  apparent  that  the  best  way  to 
achieve  this  objective  is  simply  to  main- 
tain the  current  acreage  program  which 
would  yield  a  crop  of  approximately  625 
million  pounds. 

The  greatness  of  our  farm  economy, 
which  exceeds  any  other  nation  on  earth, 
is  due  to  the  incentive  each  farmer  has 
under  freedom  to  improve  his  quality, 
increase  his  yield  through  sclentiflc 
planting,  fertilization,  and  so  forth,  and 
maximize  his  efficiency  through  utiliza- 
tion of  modem  tools.  Secretary  Free- 
man's proposal  would  weaken  if  not  de- 
stroy this  incentive. 

I  urge  that  Secretary  Freeman  reeval- 
uate his  position  on  this  matter  and  re- 
vise the  March  10  referendum  to  include 
the  alternative  of  maintaining  last  year's 
crop  acreage  program. 


BROCK  OPPOSES  FREEMAN 
TOBACCO  PROPOSAL 

?Ir.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]  may  extend 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  AND  A 
PREDICTION 

Mr.  DICKINSON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dkrwimski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 
There- was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  all 
the  confusion  that  now  reigns  in  Wash- 
ington, the  one  fact  of  life  that  Is  con- 
tinually brought  to  mind  Is  the  overall 
political  mentality  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. 

Few  will  deny  that  the  President's  state 
of  the  Union  message  was  basically  a  po- 
litical campaign  document  through 
which  he  will  attempt  to  eradicate  what 
is  left  of  the  Republican  Party  and  im- 
pose his  Great  Society  on  the  public 
through  a  rubberstamp  legislative  body. 
There  are  many  columnists  who  are 
turning  increasing  attention  to  the  pros- 
pects in  the  fall  election  and  wondering 
whether  our  two-party  system  or  more 
specifically,  the  Republican  Party  will 
stage  the  necessary  comeback  needed  to 
produce  stability  In  our  governmental 
structure. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  which  through- 
out Its  history  has  been  a  determined 
supporter  of  the  great  virtues  of  our 
country.  Is  properly  concerned  over  the 
defects  of  the  Great  Society  and  the  po- 
litical consequences  that  face  us.  In  an 
editorial  on  Simday,  January  16,  the  very 
distinguished  editor  of  the  Tribune,  Mr. 
William  D.  Maxwell,  expressed  his  views 
on  the  coming  election  period.  I  insert 
this  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
as  part  of  my  remarks: 

An  OppoRTUNrry  and  a  Prediction 
Much  is  going  for  the  Republicans  In  this 
congressional  election  year,  but  the  question 
Is:  Win  they  manage  to  blow  It  again? 
There  Is  a  developing  disenchantment  with 
Mr.  Johnson,  both  In  his  foreign  operation* 
and  his  domestic  undertakings.  He  haa  a 
war  on  his  hands  which  he  doesn't  care  to 
win  and  hardly  can  afford  to  loee.  At  home, 
he  Is  all  over  the  lot  with  schemes  to  throw 
around  vast  sums  of  tax  money. 

These  embarrassments.  imbrogUoa.  and 
deficiencies  present  the  Republlcitns  with  an 
opportunity  to  make  hay  if  they  have  the 
wit  and  can  suggest  alternatives.  Senator 
Everett  Dirksen,  the  minority  leader,  has 
stated  the  truism.  "Parties  do  not  defeat  each 
other;  generally  speaking  (they)  defeat 
themselves.  A  party  becomes  the  victim  of 
Its  mistakes  and  blunders." 

Seen  from  this  viewpoint,  the  Democratic 
mistakes  sure  so  major  in  character  and  of 
such  a  vast  scale  that  no  party  out  of  power 
has  been  presented  with  more  breaks  by  Its 
opposition  than  have  the  Republicans.  Their 
situation  has  never  been  as  desperate  as  some 
of  the  party  woesayers  have  represented  It. 
In  1960  the  presidential  election  was  stolen 
from  Richard  Nlxon  in  Illinois  and  Texas. 
A  shift  of  11,000  to  13,000  votes — properly 
distributed  in  a  very  few  States  would  have 
reversed  the  result  of  the  election. 

In  1964,  the  tragic  death  of  President 
Kennedy,  suddenly  loading  the  burdens  of 
office  on  Lyndon  Johnson,  won  Mr.  Johnson 
widespread  sympathy,  and  he  was  swept  Into 
a  term  of  his  own  on  a  tide  of  emotional 
reaction.  His  supporters,  also,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  indxilge  in  slander,  mlsrepresentaUon. 
and  defamation  of  Senator  Ooldwater. 

Since  then  Mr.  Johnson  has  adopted  sub- 
stantially the  same  suggestions  which  Mr. 
Ooldwater  advanced  for  fighting  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  although  hU  hesitant  dance  be- 
tween "peace  offensives"  and  slugging  has 
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m«to  It  difllciilt  to  UnpreM  tbe  enemy  with 
t^  •taadXwtneaa  of  bis  ptirpoee.  Tempo- 
rising vitb  the  enamy  will  not  win  a  war. 
It  will  not  win  a  peace,  and  It  will  not  stave 
off  an  enlarged  war  In  the  future. 

Americana  viewing  the  Great  Society  at 
home  can  hardJy  eacape  the  conviction  that. 
whatever  else  this  conglomeration  of  spend- 
ing projecta  may  he,  they  are  highly  political 
In  Intention  and  hugely  expensive  In  produc- 
tion. One  deficit  succeeds  another  In  the 
ISemocratlc  budgets,  on  an  ever-eniarglng 
•cale,  and  the  monetlzatlon  of  this  vast  debt 
has  broiight  about  a  chronic  Inflation  which, 
If  permitted  to  continue,  can  spell  ruin. 

The  flacal  policy  of  the  administration  U 
out  of  the  atmosphere  of  Alice  In  Wonder- 
land, with  V13  billion  budgeu  to  the  aocom- 
pantmant  of  the  chanta  of  practitioners  of 
the  "new  economics"  that  the  Nation  can 
afford  every  scheme  In  the  welfare  state 
bundle  while  fighting  a  war  at  the  same  time. 
President  Johnson  subscribes  to  this  doc- 
trine, and  has  assured  George  Meany,  presi- 
dent of  the  Ayii-ClO.  that  he  Is  "determined 
to  preu  ahead  In  building  the  Great  Society" 
while  meeting  the  American  commitment  In 
Vietnam. 

As  we  have  mentioned,  that  commitment 
gets  foggier  by  the  moment,  with  the  ad- 
ministration slipping  notes  to  the  Commu- 
nist enemy,  holding  off  lu  bombing  attacks 
on  North  Vietnam,  and  disclosing  a  total 
Inability.  If  not  a  lack  of  will,  to  press  for 
victory.  The  mightiest  military  machine  In 
history  cannot  apply  the  necessary  power  to 
defeat  what  U  at  most  a  fourth-rate  nation. 
If  it  be  called  a  nation  at  aU.  assembled,  as  It 
Is,  from  the  segment  of  another  nation,  with 
Its  ruling  clique  despised  and  resented  by  a 
large  part  of  a  captive  population,  held 
against  Its  will  in  a  sealed-off  tyranny. 

The  Democrau  came  to  the  White  House 
•  y«»»l.*8io  deploring  what  they  called  a  de- 
cline In  the  prestige  of  the  United  States 
throughout  the  world.  What  has  their  own 
performance  done  to  Improve  It?  The  Irreso- 
luUon  In  Vietnam,  the  Irresolution  at  the 
Bay  of  Plga,  the  Kennedy  guarantee  of  a  con- 
tinuing lease  on  Ufe  for  the  Castro  regime 
In  Cuba  at  the  time  of  the  missile  confronta- 
tion with  Khrushchev  in  19fl2— are  these  the 
kinds  of  things  that  win  the  respect  of  the 
world? 

We  find  the  United  States  snubbed  these 
days  by  the  Impertovis  President  de  Gaulle  of 
l^tance.  We  find  the  NATO  alliance  at  the 
very  verge  of  dissolution.  We  are  insulted 
almost  dally  by  Cambodia,  an  Insignificant 
AaUUc  state.  Our  press  representatives  are 
kicked  out  of  Moscow  and  Indonesia.  We 
cannot  prevail  upon  our  allies,  such  as 
Britain,  Canada,  France,  and  Spain  to  cease 
trading  with  Caatro  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  We 
are  frightened  of  Red  China  and  lose  no  op- 
portunity to  curry  favor  with  the  bosses  of 
the  Soviet  Union  who  only  wish  us  111. 

Britain  once  more  reneges  on  her  debt,  but 
the  President  U  so  much  at  the  disposal  of 
the  British  Socialist  Oovemment  that  he 
Jolna  the  boycotting  and  blockading  of  un- 
offending Rhodesia,  which  has  had  the  ef- 
frontery to  declare  Ita  independence  of  Brit- 
ain, as  the  American  Colonies  once  did. 

What  more  could  any  party  out  of  power 
wtoh  to  present  to  the  people  than  an  op- 
position record  like  this? 

Yet  the  thing  that  can  still  defeat  the 
RepubUcan  Party  U  the  division  in  Its  ranis 
Time  after  time  in  recent  years  the  Dunn 
•urrey  at  Washington  has  reported  that 
there  U  a  conservaUve  majority  In  this  coun- 
try, and  equally  regularly  it  has  predicted 
oorrectly.  that  liberal  Republicans  would  de- 
isftt  their  party  once  more. 

In  1084  liberal  Republicans  lost  no  occa- 
sion to  tell  the  American  people  that  the 
prealdenUal  candidate  of  their  party  a  loyal 
and  outsUndlng  leader,  was  Incompetent 
ureeponslble,  dangerous,  and  an  extremist 
*^"«™J  Democratic  leaders  opportunely  ex- 
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plolted  the  lead  of  their  Republican  brothers 
to  defeat  the  national  Republican  ticket. 
This  was  no  contest  between  a  conservative 
Republican  Party  and  a  liberal  Deniocratlc 
Party.  The  first  loyalty  of  liberal  Republi- 
cans Is  to  the  blparty  liberal  movement,  even 
at  the  cost  of  the  Republican  Party's  defeat. 
Those  Republicans  who  resent  these  continu- 
ing sellouts  by  the  defectors  are  brushed 
aside  with  the  word  that  no  conservative 
can  ever  hope  to  win. 

If  this  schism  persists — and  we  see  no 
evidence  that  it  will  not — the  Republican 
Party  will  go  down  to  another  defeat  next 
November  The  result  will  be  accomplished 
by  pseudo-Republicans  who  are  committed 
to  "wars  on  poverty"  and  all  of  the  rest  of 
the  schemes  in  the  welfare  state  kit.  It  will 
be  accomplished  by  Republicans  who  are 
ashamed  of  the  label  of  "Republican"  and 
want  to  be  known  as  "Independents." 

It  will  be  accomplished  by  those  who  style 
themselves  "modern"  Republicans  and  think 
that  the  hallmark  of  modernity  Is  to  emulate 
the  Democrate  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 
It  will  be  accomplished  by  lethargic  Repub- 
licans, who  can't  be  bothered  to  work  for 
their  party  organizations,  to  get  out  the  vote, 
and  to   vote  themselves. 

It  will  be  accomplished  by  selfish  Republi- 
cans, many  from  the  business  community, 
who  say,  "We  have  never  been  more  prosper- 
ous, and  we  are  doing  very  well,  thank  you." 
It  will  be  accomplished  by  Republicans  who 
are  fiattered  by  a  summons  to  the  White 
House — and  what  If  the  crusher  is  applied 
when  they  try  to  raise  prices  to  offset  wage 
increases  wrung  from  them  by  administration 
pressure? 

As  we  say,  much  Is  going  for  the  RepubU- 
can Party,  but  Is  the  Republican  Party  going 
for  Itself? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  who  serve  in  this  legis- 
lative branch  recognize  privately,  if  not 
publicly,  that  there  has  been  an  abdica- 
tion of  congressional  responsibility  in  our 
check  and  balance  system.  I  believe  all 
the  Members  \'-ould  benefit  if  they  would 
study  and  review  the  facts  as  laid  before 
them  in  the  editorial  which  I  have  just 
inserted.  It  speaks  volumes  in  practical 
wisdom. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr.  RONCALIO  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today,  on  rollcall  No.  15.  I  was  unavoid- 
ably detained  in  my  ofRce  on  business. 
If  I  had  been  present  and  voting  on  that 
rollcall.  on  H.R.  12563.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


OUR  NEWEST  REFUGEES- 
MISSISSIPPI  NEGROES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr.  ResnickI. 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  would  like  to  com- 
plete my  statement  before  yielding. 

Since  the  beginning  of  civilization  the 
world  has  always  had  refugees,  it  has 
had  refugees  from  natural  calamities 
such  as  earthquakes,  flood,  and  drought. 
It  has  had  refugees  because  of  war, 
famine,  and  epidemics.  It  has  had 
refugees  neelng  from  political  and  reli- 
gious persecdtlon. 

As  civilization  has  advanced,  the  world 
began  to  have  special  compassion  for, 
and  to  take  special  care  of,  those  unfor- 
tunate people  who  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other were  driven  from  their  homes  and 
forced  to  start  life  anew  elsewhere. 

The  United  States  has  never  created 
refugees.  We  have  always  harbored 
them.  But  today,  In  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, we  are  creating  refugees — hungry, 
homeless,  and  jobless  refugees.  They 
were  not  created  by  war  or  famine  or  any 
of  the  other  classic  causes.  They  are 
refugees  because  of  a  carefully  calculated 
conspiracy  being  waged  against  them  by 
the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Some  of  these  refugees  have  left  the 
State  to  crowd  the  already  Intolerable 
black  ghettos  of  our  major  northern 
cities.  But  others  remain  homeless — ac- 
tually homeless — in  their  native  State. 
Before  overproduction  of  farm  products, 
especially  cotton,  and  the  Introduction  of 
efficient  farm  machinery,  every  Negro 
hand  was  needed  in  the  Mississippi  E)elta. 
Children  almost  as  soon  as  they  were 
able  to  walk  were  put  to  work  in  the  cot- 
ton fields  and  they  ended  their  days  in 
these  same  fields.  With  the  introduction 
of  more  efficient  farming  methods,  first 
the  children  were  no  longer  needed. 
Then  the  women  were  eliminated.  Today 
we  see  the  elimination  of  vast  numbers  of 
farming  jobs  for  the  men.  Even  those 
who  have  acquired  skills,  such  as  tractor 
drivers  and  machinery  maintenance 
men. 

This  problem  was  not  created  by  Mis- 
sissipi.  This  problem  has  been  faced  by 
many  States  in  many  areas  before.  We 
have  seen,  with  the  advance  of  tech- 
nology, the  elimination  of  products  and 
of  crops  causing  large-scale  revision  in 
economy  of  an  area.  But  the  difference 
Is  that  almost  always  when  economic  dis- 
aster faced  citizens  of  a  community  or 
a  State,  steps  were  taken  on  some  gov- 
ernmental level  to  solve  the  problem  and 
help  the  people. 

For  example,  when  the  coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania  ran  into  economic  dif- 
ficulty, the  local  communities,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
Federal  aid,  brought  in  new  industries. 
And,  today,  these  areas  that  were  eco- 
nomically depressed  10  or  15  years  ago 
are  thriving.  When  Massachusetts  tex- 
tile manufacturers  moved  on  down  to 
the  South,  Massachusetts  communities 
worked  to  replace  this  Industry  with 
other  Industry  such  as  electronics  and 
plastics.  Neither  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  nor  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts set  their  policies  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  drive  their  people  out  of  the 
State.  They  understood  their  respon- 
sibility to  the  people  of  their  State  re- 
gardless of  their  national  origins  or  ra- 
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cial  backgrounds.  Somehow  they  found 
the  necessary  money  and  provided  the 
leadership  so  that  those  people  did  not  go 
homeless  or  hungry  during  the  transition 
period  while  they  were  being  trained  for 
new  jobs. 

But  how  is  the  great  State  of  Missis- 
sippi meeting  its  responsibilities?  This 
mass  displacement  of  fannworkers  in  the 
Mississippi  Delta  did  not  develop  over- 
night. Farm  labor  experts  have  known 
for  a  long  time  that  this  would  occur  and 
would  be  accelerated  especially  after  the 
development  of  the  mechanical  cotton- 
picker.  According  to  the  best  available 
information  Mississippi  State  officials 
made  no  plans  to  find  jobs  for  those  who 
were  displaced  by  automation.  Further, 
they  made  no  plans  to  create  Jobs  for 
those  people  who  wanted  to  remain  in 
their  home  State.  As  technological  un- 
employment continued  to  rise  in  Missis- 
sippi we  did  not  see  large-scale  retrain- 
ing programs  instituted  to  prepare  men 
and  women  for  new  jobs  in  new  indus- 
tries. 

Thousands  of  Negro  families  long  ac- 
customed to  existing  on  substandard 
minimum  incomes  now  found  themselves 
living  with  no  incomes  at  all,  and  with  no 
help  of  any  kind  available  to  them  from 
local,  county,  or  State  governments. 
They  are  not  assisted  by  the  most  mini- 
mal welfare  programs  that  would  permit 
them  to  be  fed,  clothed,  and  housed.  No 
emergency  relief  measures  were  taken  by 
the  State.  The  behavior  of  the  State 
toward  its  unemployed  and  poverty- 
stricken  citizens  constituted  a  massive 
catalog  of  indifference  to  misery  and  suf- 
fering that,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  our  brutal  treatment  of  the  Indians,  is 
unparalleled  in  American  history. 

Not  content  with  simply  playing  a  pas- 
sive role  in  permitting  these  hardships  to 
continue,  the  State  of  Mississippi  has  as- 
sumed a  very  active  role  in  preventing 
outside  assistance,  provided  for  the  most 
part  by  the  Federal  Government,  from 
reaching  the  needy.  I  will  not  talk  about 
the  failure  to  provide  decent  minimal 
shelter  against  the  elements  needed  by 
homeless  people,  many  of  whom  were 
evicted  from  the  land.  I  will  not  talk 
about  the  abysmal  failure  of  the  State  to 
help  these  people  find  new  job  opportu- 
nities. I  do,  however,  want  to  talk  about 
that  most  basic  of  all  human  needs,  food. 

Mississippi's  refugees  are  hungry. 
With  a  median  income  of  only  $450  a 
year,  the  delta  Negro  could  never  put  any 
money  away  for  a  rainy  day.  Now  that 
rainy  day  has  arrived,  and  he  has  no  sav- 
ings to  draw  upon  with  which  to  buy 
food.  He  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
mercies  of  his  Government.  The  United 
States  responded  to  the  need.  Thp  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  launched  Opera- 
tion Help,  and  earmarked  $25  million 
worth  of  surplus  food  for  hungry  refu- 
gees, above  and  beyond  the  normal  food 
welfare  program.  Having  failed  in  Its 
own  obligations,  one  would  think  that  the 
State  of  Mississippi  would  have  been  de- 
lighted to  have  the  U.S.  Government  as- 
sume its  burden  and  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  distributing  this  food  to  an  esti- 
mated 500,000  people  that  need  it. 

But  one  should  not  underestimate  the 
determination  of  the  Mississippi  power 
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structure  to  force  its  Negroes  not  only 
off  the  land  but  out  of  the  State  com- 
pletely. Except  for  some  small  token 
deliveries,  the  food  did  not  move  to  the 
tables  of  the  needy.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  its  credit,  asked  for  and 
received  an  allocation  of  $1.2  million 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  set  up  its  own  machinery  for  food 
distribution.  As  of  this  moment,  this 
effort  has  been  met  not  just  with  an  iron 
curtain  of  obstruction,  but  with  outright 
hostility.  Volunteer  efforts  by  private 
citizens,  notably  the  delta  ministry  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  were  also 
harassed  and  repulsed  by  State  officials 
forcing  the  abandonment  of  this  human- 
its  rian  effort. 

These  obstructive  tactics  have  been  so 
successful,  that  only  13  of  Mississippi's 
82  counties  have  distributed  surplus  com- 
modities to  all  poor  people.  The  eight 
counties  in  the  delta  have  made  no  food 
distribution  at  all.  Operation  Help,  in- 
tended to  relieve  the  plight  of  himgry 
men,  women,  and  children,  is  itself  in 
desperate  need  of  help. 

What  manner  of  man  is  a  Mississip- 
pian  who  would  refuse  food  to  the  hun- 
gry— food  that  has  been  provided  and 
paid  for  by  somebody  else,  and  that  costs 
him  nothing  to  distribute?  What  man- 
ner of  man  is  the  American  whose  con- 
science does  not  cry  out  in  protest  at 
this  outrage? 

These  are  not  academic  questions.  The 
problem  is  with  us  right  now — this  very 
day,  as  we  stand  here  and  discuss  it.  Just 
last  night  Associated  Press  carried  a  dis- 
patch on  its  wires  stating  that  the  Wash- 
ington County  Board  of  Supervisors  voted 
against  the  continuation  of  a  program  to 
distribute  surplus  food  to  impoverished 
families.  Washington  County  is  the  site 
of  the  Greenville  Air  Force  Base  where  a 
small  group  of  Negroes  squatted  last 
week  and  demanded  food,  land,  and  Jobs. 
The  AP  dispatch  pointed  out  that  the 
program  rejected  by  the  board  would 
have  lengthened  by  3  months  the  current 
food  distribution  program  in  the  county. 
Its  extension  would  not  have  cost  the 
county  any  money.  Of  course,  this 
should  not  surprise  us  too  much,  since  all 
food  distribution  was  successfully  pre- 
vented by  the  people  during  the  prior 
period  when  the  program  was  supposed  to 
be  in  effect. 

Just  so  that  we  do  not  confuse  the 
Government  food  program  with  dining 
at  the  Ritz  Carlton,  let  us  imderstand 
what  this  food  we  are  talking  about  actu- 
ally is.  It  consists  of:  flour,  shortening, 
canned  beef,  grits,  rolled  oats,  dried  skim 
milk,  and  peas.  This  is  not  exactly  gour- 
met living,  but  it  will  help  keep  people 
alive  and  reasonably  healthy. 

The  denial  of  food  is  a  major  weapon 
in  a  conspiracy  that  Mississippi  is  con- 
ducting against  its  Negro  citizens.  The 
conspiracy  has  many  weapons  which  in- 
clude physical  violence,  beatings,  and 
bombings.  But  new,  more  sophisticated, 
silent  weapons,  like  intimidation,  finan- 
cial strangulation,  eviction,  and  starva- 
tion, now  seem  to  be  in  vogue.  They 
have  not  replaced  violence.  They  have 
just  been  added  to  the  arsenal. 

The  aim  of  the  conspiracy  is  to  make 
conditions  of  life  for  the  Negro  so  utter- 


ly intolerable  as  to  force  him  to  leave 
the  State  and  make  a  new  home  for  him- 
self elsewhere.  There  is  rw  facet  of  life 
in  Mississippi  where  this  conspiracy  is 
not  operating.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  see  it  running  in  high  gear  late  last 
November  while  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's ASCS  elections  were  being  held. 
Despite  the  Department's  determination 
to  have  these  elections  conducted  fairly, 
I  saw  innumerable  examples  of  fraudu- 
lent and  discriminatory  practices  whose 
effect  was  to  nullify  the  Negro  vote. 
The  results  of  these  elections  emphasize 
the  effectiveness  of  these  tactics.  In  a 
State  whose  farm  population  is  over- 
whelmingly Negro,  only  3  Negroes  were 
elected  to  local  ASCS  committees  out  of 
a  total  of  285  committeemen.  I  brought 
back  many  affidavits  and  signed  state- 
ments describing  the  vengeance  exacted 
from  Negroes  who  ran  for  ASCS  seats, 
who  engaged  in  political  activity,  who 
enroll  their  children  in  integrated 
schools,  who  work  in  the  civil  rights 
movement  and  who  in  other  ways,  at- 
tempt to  break  the  code  and  demonstrate 
their  independence  as  human  beings.  I 
am  inserting  some  of  these  statements 
into  the  Record,  including  letters  I  wrote 
to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Attorney  General. 

One  of  the  things  the  ASCS  elections 
proved  was  that  frequently  Federal  em- 
ployees are  responsible  for  subverting 
Federal  programs.  It  is  one  thing  for  us 
to  sit  in  Washington  and  establish  pro- 
grams and  policies.  It  is  quite  another 
thing  however,  to  have  them  executed 
out  in  the  field  by  Individuals  who  were 
bom  and  raised  out  in  the  local  areas 
and  are  affected  by  the  same  local  prej- 
udices that  their  lifetime  neighborsare. 
The  Federal  paycheck  does  not  cleanse 
a  man's  soul,  rebuild  his  character  or 
change  his  allegiance.  Consequently,  as 
I  have  already  suggested  to  administra- 
tion officials,  it  will  often  be  necessary 
in  order  to  assure  compliance  with  Fed- 
eral pohcies  in  the  South,  to  put  admin- 
istrators out  into  the  field  who  come 
either  from  Washington  or  other  sections 
of  the  country. 

Only  yesterday  we  learned  that  a  $13 
million  Air  Force  base  was  to  be  given — 
free  and  clear — to  the  city  of  Greenville 
and  the  State  of  Mississippi.  We  were 
told  that  the  State  would  establish  a 
vocational  school  and  a  junior  coUege. 
I  violently  oppose  this  costly  gift  be- 
cause like  many  other  Americans — I  can- 
not bring  myself  to  believe  that  a  people 
so  actively  working  to  prevent  food  from 
reaching  the  barren  tables  of  starving 
Negro  families  can  be  expected  to  give 
Negro  students  fair  and  equal  educa- 
tional treatment  at  those  proposed 
schools.  As  part  of  the  grand  design  of 
the  conspiracy,  Negro  educational  oppor- 
tunities in  Mississippi  are  at  rock  bot- 
tom. Are  we  to  make  this  State  a  gift 
of  the  airbase  as  a  regard  for  long 
years  of  neglect  and  abuse  toward  a 
majority  of  its  citizens?  What  right 
do  we  have  to  hope  that  the  policies 
and  attitudes  of  the  State  will  suddenly 
undergo  a  miraculous  change  at  the  pro- 
posed schools?  What  possible  excuse 
can  there  be  for  making  this  valuable 
gift  to  a  local  government  that  has 
demonstrated  time  and  time  again  Its 
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complete  indifference  to  the  suffering, 
feelings,  and  needs  of  Its  Negroes? 

I  am  sure  that  we  will  soon  hear  all 
the  standard  bromides  that  we  have 
heard  In  the  past  from  our  Mississippi 
friends.  They  will  talk  about  the 
Harlems  in  the  North — and  conven- 
iently overlook  the  fact  that  with  all  its 
poverty  and  squalor,  there  is  nobody  in 
Harl«n  as  hungry,  as  cold,  or  as  ragged 
as  a  Negro  In  rural  Mississippi,  because 
the  city  and  the  State  recognize  their 
responsibilities  and  provide  welfare  to 
those  In  need.  During  the  recent  cold 
wave,  heated  armories  were  opened  up 
and  hotel  rooms  were  even  rented  for  the 
use  of  people  that  needed  them.  Com- 
pare this  to  the  gunpoint  evictions  of 
shivering  people  in  Greenville.  And, 
while  Harlem  schools  leave  much  to  be 
desired,  I  am  certain  that  most  Negro 
parents  in  Mississippi  would  gladly  ex- 
change the  quality  of  education  in  the 

two  places.    

Mr.  ABERNETHY.    Would  the  gentle- 
man yield  on  that  particular  point? 
Mr.  RESNICK.   I  would  be  very  happy 

to  yield.  

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  gentleman 
referred  to  tiie  gunpoint  observations. 
What  State  ofBcials  used  a  g^lnpolnt,  or 
even  pulled  a  gun? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  did  not  say  State 
ofBcials.  I  am  aware  that  it  was  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Why  did  not  the 
gentleman  say  It  was  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  said  "gunpoint  ofB- 
cials." I  did  not  say  State  ofBcials. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Does  the  gentle- 
man feel  that  he  has  adequately  covered 
this  subject  to  the  point  where  it  will  as- 
sure his  reelection  this  fall? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  the  point,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  that  less  t.han  3  percent  of 
my  district  is  Negro. 

Mr.    ABERNETHY.    The    gentleman 

will  also  note 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  refuse 
to  yield  further. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Regular  order.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albctt).  The  gentleman  declines  to 
yield  further. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  €peaker,  we  will 
also  be  told  that  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment is  Communist-led  and  that  the  cry 
for  freedom  In  Mississippi  is  inspired  by 
the  leftwlngers.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  may  be  a  small  germ  of  truth 
burled  inside  this  charge.  There  un- 
doubtedly are  some  leftwlngers  and  other 
assorted  characters  agitating  in  Missis- 
sippi, anxious  to  turn  the  distress  of  the 
Negro  to  their  advantage.  But  if  this  is 
true,  it  is  only  because  of  the  almost  total 
failure  of  America's  respectable  white 
middle  class  and  political  leaders  to  take 
the  necessary  initiative  demanded  by 
conditions  In  the  Deep  South.  There  are 
too  few  organisations  like  the  Mississippi 
Freedom  Democratic  Party  and  the 
N«tional  Council  of  Churches,  which, 
through  its  delta  ministry,  has  done  a 


magnificent  Job  In  attempting  to  allevi- 
ate the  misery  of  the  Negro  refugees. 
Unless  other  voluntaiy  and  government 
agencies  wake  up  to  the  problem,  we  may 
well  find  that  leftwingers  have  taken 
exclusive  title  to  the  effort  to  bring  jus- 
tice to  Mississippi  Negroes,  and  have 
turned  it  into  a  weapon  to  suit  their  own 
political  objectives.  If  this  ever  hap- 
pens, we  will  have  only  ourselves  to 
blame.  But  in  all  fairness  to  those  who 
suffer  poverty,  let  us  not  make  the 
deadly  mistake  of  confusing  cause  and 
effect.  The  hungry  and  homeless  are 
there  now  and  it  is  our  decision  alone 
as  to  whether  they  will  be  helped  to  a 
better  life  or  whether  they  are  to  be 
abandoned  to  the  designs  of  leftwingers. 

It  would  be  an  inexcusable  crime  and 
blunder  if  we  allow  the  just  aspirations 
of  our  Negroes  to  become  subverted  by 
Communists.  The  only  way  to  avoid 
this  catastrophe  is  for  the  respectable 
elements  in  evei-y  community  to  grab  the 
reins  of  leadership  and   act   now. 

How  ironic  it  is  that  I.  a  New  York 
Congressman,  should  be  standing  here 
now  bemoaning  the  fate  of  citizens  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi.  How  much  more 
logical  and  meaningful  it  would  have 
been  if  my  colleagues  from  that  State 
took  the  floor  to  express  concern  for  their 
fellow  citizens.  If  Mississippians  need 
food  and  are  in  difficult  economic  cir- 
cumstances, why  are  not  their  elected 
representatives  banging  at  the  admin- 
istration's doors  to  Insist  upon  accele- 
rated Federal  aid?  Why  do  not  they  ex- 
ercise their  influe.ice  back  home  to  see 
that  obstacles  to  food  distribution  are 
removed?  We  know  why.  They  con- 
sistently inveigh  against  so-called  Fed- 
eral Intervention,  and  then — stone  by 
stone — build  the  social  and  economic 
structure  that  makes  such  intervention 
unavoidable.  I  invite  all  my  colleagues 
to  stand  here  with  me  on  the  floor  and 
Join  in  this  call  for  social  and  economic 
justice  for  all  of  the  people — in  all  50  of 
our  States. 

I  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  launch  an  intensive  effort  to  help 
establish  new  progressive,  rqual-oppor- 
tunity  industry-  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi that  will  provide  job.s  for  the  State's 
unemployed.  I  call  upon  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  double  and  redouble  man- 
power retraining  programs  to  cive  dis- 
placed agricultural  workers  the  techno- 
logical skills  that  will  prepare  thpm  for 
20th  century  jobs.  I  call  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  press  forward, 
through  the  Rural  Community  Develop- 
ment Service  and  other  agencies,  to  help 
alleviate  economic  distre.s.s  in  the  rural 
aresis,  and  to  continue  with  renewpd  de- 
termination the  attempt  to  distribute 
food  to  the  needy  of  all  races  in  Missis- 
sippi. I  call  upon  the  Attorney  General 
to  listen  to,  and  take  forthright  action 
upon  the  cries  and  pleas  of  Negro  citi- 
zens who  do  not  yet  feel  it  is  safe  for 
them  to  exercise  their  right  and  privilege 
to  participate  in  democratic  elections. 

Finally,  and  most  Important,  I  call 
upon  my  fellow  Americans  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi  to  come  forward  with  com- 
passion smd  understanding,  and  open 
their  hearts  to  the  distress  of  their  fel- 
low men — their  brothers  under  God — 


who  share  with  us  the  vision  of  America 
as  the  land  of  plenty,  the  land  of  equal- 
ity, and  the  land  of  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
material : 

DecembekS,  1965. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Mm.  President:  I  recently  returned 
from  MisslSBlppl  where  as  a  meniber  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  I  was  asked 
to  Investigate  voting  Irregularities  In  the 
AgrlcultU'al  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  elections.  As  these  are  the  first  elec- 
tions the  Negroes  of  Mississippi  have  ever 
participated  In  In  any  numbers  I  felt  It  very 
Important  that  these  charges  be  Investigated. 
I  am  p-eparlng  a  repwrt  supported  by  affi- 
davits which  I  am  sending  to  Secretary  Free- 
man which  shows  beyond  any  question  that 
these  Irregularities  did  In  fact  take  place 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  Federal  employees 
of  the  ASCS. 

The  State  of  Mississippi  has  stated  that  Its 
policy  is  to  drive  the  Negroes  out  of  MlEsis- 
slppl.  Many  have  left  voluntarily  but  those 
remaining  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
ghettos  of  the  north  are  a  dead  end  for  them 
and  hold  no  promise  for  a  better  future.  The 
white  people  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  in 
addition  to  physical  violence,  have  now  In- 
tensified their  economic  harassment  in  order 
to  force  the  Negroes  otT  the  land  and  out  of 
the  State.  This  Is  vicious  in  Itself  but  In 
addition  they  are  now  subverting  local  Fed- 
eral employees  who  administer  Federal  pro- 
grams In  Mississippi  so  that  these  Pe<}eral 
programs  that  are  designed  to  help  all  Missis- 
sippians are  Instead  being  used  against 
Negroes,  Stated  very  simply,  the  Negro  In 
Mississippi  Is  not  receiving  the  t>enefits  that 
the  white  perron  Is.  This  Is  true  not  only  in 
agrlcultu'e  but  In  welfare,  education,  and 
especially  In  housing. 

Right  now  100  Negro  men,  women,  and 
children  are  living  In  a  makeshift  "tent  city" 
outside  of  GresnvUle,  Miss.,  having  been 
thrown  out  of  the  plantation  shacks  where 
they  had  formerly  lived.  The  plantation 
owners  have  announced  that  between  lO.OOO 
to  12,000  additional  Negroes  will  be  thrown 
off  the  plantations  next  fprlng  as  they  are 
no  longer  required  due  to  the  cutback  In 
cotton  planting. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  potentl.il 
human  disaster  is  well  known  In  Mississippi, 
not  one  single  State  or  Federal  employee  or 
agency  has  made  plans  to  cope  with  the  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  situation. 

Mr.  President,  knowing  of  your  compassion 
and  interest  In  the  welfare  and  well-being 
of  all  Americans,  I  am  asking  you  to  look 
Into  this  terrible  situation.  I  am  sure  that 
once  the  facts  of  this  situation  reach  you 
that  you  will  act  as  you  have  In  the  past. 
You  have  exemplified  the  American  spirit 
of  generosity  and  human  warmth  In  your 
recent  actions  In  behalf  of  the  Cuban  refu- 
gees and  the  Vietnamese  paraplegics.  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  do  no  less  for  these  un- 
fortunate Americans. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Joseph  Y.  Resnick, 
Member  of  Congres!>. 

December  4,  1965. 
Hon.  Okville  L.  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secret  art  :  The  Mississippi  Free- 
dom Democratic  Party  requested  me  to  visit 
Mississippi  prior  to  the  ASCS  elections  to 
Investigate  their  allegations  of  voting  Ir- 
regularities. 

I  spent  2  days  in  Mississippi,  and  even 
though  this  is  a  short  time  the  voting  Ir- 
regularities were  so  fiagrant  In  the  three 
counties  that  I  visited  that  I  crn*  awiy 
convinced  that  all  other  ASO  electloiu  in 
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Mississippi  were  being  run  on  the  same 
basis.  The  enclosed  report  describee  in  de- 
tail the  Irregularities  which  I  Investigated. 

In  Issaquena  County,  I  learned  that  the 
PHA  would  not  loan  money  to  Negro  farmers 
for  anything  except  the  production  of  cot- 
ton. This  was  thoroughly  Incomprehensible 
to  me  as  I  know  It  Is  the  stated  policy  of  the 
Department  and  of  the  Congress  to  cut  back 
on  the  production  of  cotton  and  encourage 
diversified  ftirmlng.  On  the  other  hand, 
white  farmers  In  Issaquena  County  could 
receive  FHA  loans  for  the  production  of 
wheat,  soybeans  and  cattle. 

I  also  received  complaints  that  the  Negro 
farmer  could  not  receive  loans  to  build 
decent  housing  from  the  FHA  whereas  the 
white  farmers  could.  In  riding  through  the 
countryside  you  could  see  very  quickly  the 
difference  In  housing  between  the  white 
farmer  and  the  Negro.  I  further  learned 
that  the  local  officials  of  the  Department 
were  by  and  large  white  Mississippians,  and 
even  where  they  lived  up  to  the  letter  of  the 
law  they  violated  the  spirit  o.  It.  They  re- 
fused to  address  the  farmer  by  his  proper 
title,  be  It  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss.  They  refused 
to  talk  to  the  people  on  the  phone;  they 
must  come  to  the  office  to  be  seen;  and  all 
In  all  are  hostile  to  the  Negro. 

I  know  that  this  Is  a  problem  that  you 
have  Inherited  and  I  In  no  way  feel  that  you 
condone  or  encourage  these  practices.  I  feel, 
however,  that  the  tlnnie  has  come  for  positive 
steps  to  be  taken  to  eradicate  the  two  stand- 
ards of  service  from  the  Department  once 
and  for  all. 

I  strongly  suggest  that  a  commission  made 
up  of  educators,  businessmen  and  clergymen 
investigate  all  of  the  charges  and  allegations. 
If  we  do  this  we  will  demonstrate  to  the 
Negro  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  country  that 
there  Is  one  standard  of  Justice  for  both 
white  and  black. 

I  also  feel  very  strongly  that  In  certain 
counties  where  there  Is  prima  facie  evidence 
of  wrongdoing,  these  county  ASCS  agents 
should  be  either  fired  or  transferred  Imme- 
diately. 

One  other  problem  which  is  reaching  the 
desperation  point  Is  the  distribution  of  sur- 
plus commodities  to  the  starving  Negroes,  es- 
pecially those  In  rural  areas.  Mr.  Secretary, 
this  Is  not  a  c.ise  of  local  government  Inter- 
ference— this  Is  a  generalized  determined 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  local  governments 
and  individual  plantation  owners  to  prevent 
this  food  from  reaching  the  Negroes  In  the 
delta 

I  also  urge  you  to  send  one  of  your  aids 
there  to  talk  not  only  to  the  elected  officials 
and  department  employees  but  speak  to  the 
men.  and  women  from  the  National  Council 
of  Churches.  I  did,  and  I  was  frightened 
at  the  lengths  these  i)eople  will  go  to  keep 
the  Negro  from  taking  his  rightful  place  In 
American  society.  One  Instance  In  particular 
that  I  recall:  a  farmer  was  fined  $149  for 
transporting  surplus  food  from  a  depot  to 
the  outlying  plantations.  The  State  police 
claimed  that  he  did  not  have  the  proper  type 
of  license  plate. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  asking  you  to  look  Into 
this  terrible  situation.  I  am  sure  that  once 
the  facts  of  this  situation  reach  you  that 
you  will  act  resourcefully  and  generously  to 
end  the  Imbalance  of  services  provided 
through  the  Agricultural  Department. 
With  best  personal  regards. 

Joseph   Y.   Resnick, 

Member  of  Congress. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.  December  7,  1965. 
Hon.  Orville  L.  Freeman, 
Sec-etary  of  Ag'iculture, 
Washington,  D.C: 

On  Monday.  November  29,  I  went  to  Jack- 
son, Miss.,  at  the  request  of  the  Mississippi 
Freedom  Democratic  Party,  to  hear  their  com- 
plaints of  Irregularities   In   the  election  of 


Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  committees  and  to  Investigate  their 
allegations. 

I  spent  Monday  night,  all  day  Tuesday  and 
Tuesday  night,  and  part  of  Wednesday  morn- 
ing In  these  discussions  and  Investigations. 
The  local  offices  of  the  Extension  Service  had 
been  allerted  in  advance  of  my  visit  and 
where  possible  I  discussed  my  findings  and 
questioned  the  local  agent.  I  also  heard 
personal  accounts  of  Individual  Negro  farm- 
ers and  am  attaching  their  affidavits. 

The  following  Is  a  simimary,  by  county,  of 
my  findings: 

ISSAQUENA    county,    MISS. 

Negro  wives:  Ballots  were  not  mailed  for 
Negro  wives  voluntarily.  They  had  to  be 
requested. 

Insurance:  Negroes  active  In  ASCS  elec- 
tions had  their  Insurance  canceled. 

Results  of  elections:  Results  of  last  year's 
ASCS  elections  had  not  been  published  and 
the  candidates  were  not  notified. 

PHA:  Loans  were  refused  to  Negroes  for 
anything  but  the  production  of  cotton. 
White  farmers  were  able  to  get  loans  for 
grain,  soybeans,  and  cattle.  Negroes  were 
discriminated  against  In  the  amount  of 
money  that  could  be  borrowed  for  housing. 
holmes   county,   miss. 

ASCS  elections:  I  spoke  directly  with 
the  county  agent,  Mr.  McWllUams.  He  In- 
formed me  that  he  had  mailed  out  ballots 
to  all  Negro  wives  who  were  coowners  of 
record.  This  was  not  true.  There  were  30 
men  and  women  at  the  meeting  I  attended 
who  had  not  received  their  ballots.  He  re- 
fused to  give  challenge  ballots  without 
deeds.  He  did  not  get  voting  rolls  up  to 
date.  He  refused  to  accept  cotton  gin  re- 
ceipts as  proof  of  eligibility  from  share- 
cropp>ers.  He  Insisted  on  a  written  state- 
ment from  the  white  owners.  Further  he 
refused  to  give  these  people  challenge  ballots. 

MADISON     COUNTY,     MISS. 

Mr.  Hodges,  county  agent,  attended  a  mass 
meeting  of  farmers  In  Madison  County  which 
I  also  attended.  He  gave  a  deliberate'y  mis- 
leading explanation  of  which  wives  were  en- 
titled to  a  ballot.  I  had  to  correct  him  and 
offer  the  proper  explanation  based  on  the 
Information  furnished  to  me  by  the  Depart- 
ment. In  addition,  he  refused  to  address  the 
Negroes  properly.  Insisting  on  calling  them 
by  their  first  names. 

The  attached  synopsis  and  affidavits  were 
furnished  to  me  by  the  Reverend  Barber  of 
the  Delta  Ministry  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches.  The  point  was  developed  that 
counting  of  the  ballots  will  be  conducted 
In  the  smallest  ASCS  room  available.  As  I 
understand  It  no  provision  was  made  for  a 
formal  inspection  by  the  Negro  community. 
Further  points  brought  out  at  the  meeting: 
the  Negro  farmers  had  to  prove  their  jrteld 
ratings  on  cotton,  while  the  white  farmers 
word  was  taken.  In  addition,  sharecroppers 
do  not  receive  receipts  for  the  sale  of  their 
cotton.  They  are  paid  by  the  owner  as  he 
sees  fit. 

Joseph  Y.  Resnick, 
Member  of  Congress. 


_  December  3,  1965. 

Hon.  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 
Attorney  General. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  I  have  re- 
cently returned  from  Mississippi  where  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture I  was  asked  to  Investigate  voting  Ir- 
regularities In  the  agricultural  stabilization 
and  conservation  elections. 

As  thesS  are  the  first  elections  the  Negroes 
of  Mississippi  have  ever  p>artlclpated  In  In 
any  numbers  I  felt  It  very  important  that 
these  charges  be  Investigated.  The  Federal 
Government  has  made  a  commitment  to  the 
Negro  people,  especially  of  the  South,  that 


It  will  secure  equal  treatment  under  the  law. 
If  this  election  Is  not  conducted  legally  with 
all  the  safeguards  guaranteed  under  the  law, 
we  will  have  broken  faith  with  the  Negro. 

I  found  evidence  that  Negroes  are  being 
discouraged  from  voting  in  the  elections  by 
Intimidation  and  economic  reprisal:  that 
Federal  officials  deliberately  in  a  precal- 
culated  and  identifiable  pattern  obstructed 
the  registering  of  qualified  sharecroppers; 
that  ballots  were  fiooded  with  Negro  candi- 
dates' names — without  permission  and  In 
some  cases  over  the  objection  of  the  indi- 
vidual— in  a  deliberate  attempt  to  split  the 
Negro  vote;  and  many  other  voting  irreg- 
ularities. 

We  are  a  nation  of  laws — yet  I  came  away 
from  Mississippi  convinced  that  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964;  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965;  and  the  fair  administration  of  Fed- 
eral programs — Head  Start.  OEO  Community 
Action,  and  other  welfare  programs;  FHA, 
as  well  as  education  and  agriculture — are 
being  repealed  by  nonenforcement — in  effect 
being  repealed  because  the  local  citizenry 
won't  obey  them  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  not  vigorously  enforced  them. 

Although  these  sharecroppers  are  living  in 
Mississippi,  their  problems  affect  the  entire 
Nation.  The  history  of  the  Negroes'  desper- 
ate search  for  a  better  life  In  the  cities  of 
the  North  is  woefully  apparent  In  the 
ghettos  of  Chicago  and  Harlem.  Their  lack 
of  education  in  urban  living,  lack  of  skiUs  in 
an  age  requiring  highly  trained  technicians 
but  few  unskilled  laborers,  and  the  social 
problems  which  years  of  Injustice  have  cre- 
ated— have  poorly  equipped  them  to  leave 
the  farms  of  the  South.  Their  despair  has 
erupted  In  Harlem  and  Loe  Angeles.  Those 
who  remain  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
the  ghettos  of  the  North  are  a  deadend  for 
them  and  hold  no  promise  for  a  better  fu- 
ture. 

The  State  of  Mississippi,  however,  has  a 
stated  policy  to  drive  the  Negro  out  of  Mis- 
sissippi. The  white  people  of  the  State.  In 
addition  to  physical  violence,  have  now  In- 
tensified their  economic  harassment  In  order 
to  force  the  Negroes  out  of  the  plantations 
and  out  of  the  State. 

Right  now  100  Negro  men,  women,  and 
children  are  living  in  a  makeshift  "tent 
city"  outside  of  Greenville.  Miss ,  having 
been  thrown  out  of  the  plantation  shacks 
where  they  had  lived  and  worked.  The 
plantation  owners  have  announced  that  be- 
tween 10.000  to  12,000  additional  Negroes 
will  be  thrown  off  the  plantations  next 
spring  as  they  are  no  longer  required  due 
to  the  cutback  In  cotton  planting.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  this  potential  human  disas- 
ter Is  well  known  In  Mississippi,  not  one 
single  State  or  Federal  employee  or  agency 
has  made  plans  to  cope  with  the  extremely 
unfortunate  situation. 

These  people  will  need  temporary  housing 
immediately  to  withstand  a  cold  winter, 
with  agricultural  surplus  foods  delivered  by 
Federal  authorities — as  the  State  authorities 
will  not  distribute  them  through  the  normal 
welfare  department  procedures  or  permit 
other  agencies  to  do  It  for  them.  F^om  a 
long-range  point  of  view,  they  will  need  all 
of  the  resourceful  thought  and  planning 
which  we  can  provide — In  order  to  stimu- 
late the  creation  of  new  Jobs  and  to  train 
these  people  for  them. 

What  Is  even  more  Important,  however.  Is 
that  Federal  programs  In  Mississippi  be  ad- 
ministered Impartially.  This  Is  a  difficult 
goal  to  obtain  when  the  Federal  officials  ad- 
ministering them  are  natives  of  Mississippi, 
often  giving  their  loyalty  to  the  region  before 
the  Nation. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi will  not  comply  with  Federal  statutes 
or  provide  the  benefits  of  Federal  programs 
to  Negroes  voluntarily,  where  they  conflict 
with  the  white  establishment's  vested  Inter- 
ests   and    prejudices.     Evidence   of   this    \m 
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found  In  the  lengths  to  which  the  white 
MlMlaslplans  have  gone  to  clrciimvent  laws 
and   In  many  Instances   Ignore   them. 

The  fear  which  is  being  generated  In  the 
South — with  whites  and  Negroes  distrusting 
one  another — must  also  be  controlled  by  ad- 
herence to  law — and  not  allowed  to  develop 
Into  a  full-scale  guerrilla  war  which  would 
disgrace  and  shame  us  all.  If  we  ais  a  people 
do  not  secure  the  rights  which  we  guarantee 
by  law  to  all  of  our  citizens,  regardless  of 
color,  It  Is  my  terrible  feeling  that  what  hap- 
pened In  Watts  will  be  a  tea  party  comp«Lred 
to  what  will  happen  In  IbUsslsslppi. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Y.  Rkskick, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Marks,  Miss., 
January  13,  1966 
Congressman  Joseph  Y.  Resnick, 
Hoiue  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D%AM.  CoNORESSMAN  Resnick  :  Ws  of  the 
Qiiltman  Coxinty  Freedom  Democratic  Party 
have  been  having  very  bad  problems  with  the 
commodities  program  here.  We  have  con- 
tacted Mr.  Neal  Freeman,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  who  has  promised  that  he 
will  have  a  Department  of  Agriculture  of- 
ficial here  within  2  weeks.  Unfortunately, 
we  know  that  such  promises  are  often  not 
carried  out  unless  there  Is  pressure  from  Con- 
gress and  other  sources. 
The  main  problems  are : 
In  order  to  obtain  commodities,  the  In- 
come and  Resources  form  must  be  verified 
and  signed  by  some  white  person.  The  words 
"landlord,  employer,  or  •  •  •  some  respon- 
sible person"  (see  enclosure)  have  In  prac- 
tice this  effect.  Among  oth^r  things,  this 
makes  It  more  difficult  for  people  who  live 
In  the   towns   to   obtain   commodities. 

The  second  problem  Is  that  persons  must 
stand  outdoors  for  8  to  10  hours  although 
there  Is  a  large  shed  nearby  which  is  empty 
and  heated  and  could  easily  be  rented  to  give 
some  shelter.  The  weather  is  very  bad  and 
people  are  very  poorly  clothed  and  shod. 

Also,  plantation  owners  will  send  gangs  of 
their  people  In  ahead  of  the  town  people  who 
■till  have  to  stand  in  line  waiting.  Mr.  Dan 
Ashley  (the  warehouse  manager)  is  a  planter 
himself  and  it  Is  believed  that  he  has  an 
arrangement  with  the  other  planters  to  do 
this.  Also  enclosed  is  an  affidavit  concerning 
this,  made  out  by  a  person  who  lives  on  a 
plantation. 

The  Negro  people  here  need  the  commodi- 
ties In  order  to  survive,  and  very  great  suf- 
fering la  caused  by  the  mismanagement  of 
the  program.  It  Is  merely  a  cheap  way  for 
the  planters  to  "furnish"  their  tenants. 

We  would  like  for  you  to  1 1 )  insure  that 
a  Department  of  Agriculture  official  is  sent 
here  within  10  days  or  so  to  correct  the  pro- 
gram; (2)  Introduce  an  amendment  to  the 
law  providing  money  for  shelter  to  be  pro- 
vided for  people  who  are  waiting  for  their 
commodities,  if  there  Is  none  provided  al- 
ready. 

There  have  also  been  complaints  that  some 
people  entitled  to  commodities  have  not  re- 
ceived them,  but  we  dont  have  any  con- 
crete evidence  on  this  as  yet. 

^or  the  Qtatman  County  Freedom  Demo- 
cratic Party: 

Oeorce  Shblton, 

Ctiairman, 
Freedom  Labor  Union. 

(Note — Our    number    is    (601)     32&-9441 
511  Cotton  Street,  Marks.  Miss.) 

ASC8.  BOLrvA*  County,  CoMMUNrrr  "P" 
The  following  Information  Is  based  on  in- 
formation that  was  spoken  to  me  by  Negro 
farmers  in  ASCS,  community  'P"  in  Bolivar 
County  and  on  personal  observations  made 
by  me  In  the  ASCS  office  In  C'.eveland 

Almost  all  of  the  Negro  farmers  In  com- 
munity "P"  received  ballots  only  for  them- 
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selves  and  none  for  their  wives,  although 
their  wives'  names  also  appeared  on  the 
deeds.  When  some  of  ihem  tried  to  get 
ballots  for  their  wives  they  were  sometimes 
given  the  ballots  and  sometimes  told  that 
their  wives  were  not  supposed  to  get  bal- 
lots: that  there  was  suppKwed  to  t>e  only  one 
ballot  for  each  farm.  One  farmer  who  was 
told  that  presented  his  deed  to  them  and 
they  told  him  that  his  wife's  name  appeared 
first  and  that  she  was  entitled  to  a  ballot. 
Another  farmer  to  whom  I  spoke  said  that 
he  brought  his  deed  with  his  wife's  name 
on  it  to  the  office  and  that  they  never  did 
give  him  a  ballot  for  her. 

When  we  went  to  -he  courthouse  to  watch 
the  ballot  counting  there  was  no  announce- 
ment of  the  place  of  the  counting  on  the 
bulletin  board  We  Inquired  at  the  office  and 
they  sent  us  to  a  small  room  in  the  back 
of  the  office.  No  chairs  were  provided  for 
the  spectators.  When  we  asked  why  they 
said  that  they  were  expecting  to  use  the 
courtroom  but  that  a  trial  wiis  then  in 
process 

It  is  my  Impression  that  no  one  person  is 
supposed  to  vote  more  than  once  In  any 
given  county  In  an  ASCS  election  for  com- 
mitteemen. During  the  rounting  of  the 
ballots  there  was  no  check  made  to  see  if 
anyone  had  voted  in  two  different  commu- 
nities In  Bolivar  County  They  appeared  to 
be  removing  duplicate  ballots  (removing 
one  of  the  two  that  had  the  same  name) 
that  occurred  !n  the  same  community  but  I 
personally  saw  three  envelopes  from  which 
ballots  had  been  removed  and  counted  in 
the  community  "P"  election  that  had  been 
signed,  apparently  by  the  .same  person  u.^ing 
the  same  pen  for  all  three  signatures.  "Mello 
Sandronl"  Mello  Sandronl  was  elected  as 
the  vice  ch.nirman  of  community  "F" 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  treatment  that 
the  Negro  farmers  received  from  the  people 
In  the  ASCS  office  In  Cleveland  when  they 
attempted  to  get  ballots  for  their  wives,  the 
lack  of  concern  for  the  comfort  of  the  in- 
terested public  at  the  time  of  the  counting 
of  the  ballots  and  the  casiialne.ss  with  which 
the  ballots  were  counted,  resulting  in  the 
counting  of  three  b.ulots  from  envelopes 
beaj-lng  the  same  signature  In  one  cor^mu- 
nity  for  a  fact  and  posslblv  In  other  i-rors 
not  as  gross,  merits  a  thorough  Investiga- 
tion of  the  present  staff  of  the  ASCS  office  in 
Cleveland  and  necessitates  the  calling  of  new 
elections  throughout  the  county 

One  more  irregularity  comes  to  mind  as 
further  corroboration  of  the  allegation 
herein  made  that  these  elections  were  im- 
properly conducted  One  Nejtro  farmer  was 
not  allowed  to  have  his  name  placed  on  the 
ballot  because  he  supposedly  had  not  farmed 
during  the  past  year  His  ballot  was  counted 
and  his  votes  recorded  for  the  election  in 
com.munity  "F  "  The  requirements  for  being 
placed  on  the  ballot  are  identical  to  those  for 
voting 

Each  of  the  Individuals  who  supplied  In- 
formation contained  in  this  report  has  stated 
his  willingness  to  sign  a  written  statement 
of  those  facts  that  he  has  verbally  stated 
to  me 

Ron  Weiss. 

DECEMBrR  8    1965 

Report   on    .\    Meeting    Wrrn    Miss   Evelyn 

Gandy       State     Welfare      Commissions. 

About  Project  Help— January  3,  1966 
(By  Mrs    Annie  Devlnel 
Mississippi  Freedom  DEMOcnA-nc  Party, 

Jackson.  Mis.i.,  January  7.  1966. 

Mrs.  Palmer  and  I  \'1sited  about  1  hour 
with  Miss  Gandy.  who  was  very  friendly  and 
answered  our  questions  as  limited  and  as 
referved  as  she  could  get  away  with. 

Question  1  Has  the  State  advisory  com- 
mittee for  Operation  Help  been  set  up? 

Answer.  No.  We  are  so  busy  we  really  have 
not  found  time  Many  county  supervisors 
boards    have   not   approved    the   plan.      The 


State  welfare  department  Is  concentrating 
on  getting  the  program  into  the  five  counties 
that  do  not  have  any  kind  of  commodity  or 
food  stamp  program.  (These  counties  are 
Jefferson  Davis,  Copiah,  De  Soto.  Tate,  and 
Noxubee.)  Hinds  County  has  an  all-needy 
family  program,  and  so  it  will  not  be  con- 
sidered  as  part  of  the  program  directly.  They 
will  also  not  have  the  program  where  there 
are  food  stamp  programs  In  effect  (that  la, 
In  Lowndes,  Chickasaw,  Ckiahoma,  Jones 
Harrison,  and  Madison  Counties). 

Question  2.  Are  applications  for  Jobs  with 
Project  Help  now  being  -accepted  by  the 
local  welfare  offices.  ^ 

Answer.  Yes.  People  should  apply  for  jobs 
under  this  program  now.  She's  quite  sure 
there  will  be  no  discrimination.  People 
will  be  placed  on  a  qualification  basis.  For 
example,  some  people  can  fill  the  bags  with 
commodities. 

Question  3.  Since  the  project  is  a  6-month 
demonstration,  it  seems  time  is  running  out 
to  get  organized.  We  would  like  to  submit 
nzmies  for  the  State  advisory  committee. 
We  will  send  them  to  your  office  soon. 

Answer:  Yes,  by  all  means  submit  the 
names.  We  will  get  fair  representation  on 
this  committee.  Counties  will  set  up  their 
own  committees.  Supervisors  boards  wlii 
be  meeting  today,  hope  they  will  approve 
the  plan. 

Question  4.  There  was  discussion  on  the 
welfare  program  In  general.  Miss  Ganiy 
said  that  80  percent  of  the  funds  used  for 
welfare  come  from  the  Federal  Government 
Mrs.  Palmer  and  Mrs.  Devine  said  that  there 
obviously  weren't  enough  funds  to  have  a 
program  that  meets  half  the  needs  of  the 
people. 

(Note.— A  list  of  names  recommended  by 
the  MFDP  was  sent  to  Miss  Gandy  on  Jan- 
uary 6,  1966.) 

Project  Help  Is  the  6-month  food  distri- 
bution and  education  program  which  Is  be- 
ing run  in  Mississippi  under  the  poverty 
program — Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
For  more  Information  on  this  program,  see 
the  report  on  the  visit  to  the  State  welfare 
office  about  this  program,  on  page  9. 

Several  county  FDP's  have  already  been  to 
see  their  local  welfare  offices  about  the  pro- 
gram. Following  Is  a  summary  of  several 
of  these  visits. 

Bolivar  County:  Committee  went  to  the 
welfare  office  on  December  20.  They  sub- 
mitted a  written  prop>osal  with  the  names  of 
people  they  recommended  for  the  county 
advisory  committee,  as  well  as  suggestions 
about  how  the  program  should  be  publicized, 
and  where  food  distribution  offices  should  be 
set  up  in  the  county.  We  were  told  by  the 
manager  that  he  had  been  sick  for  the  past 

3  months  and  knew  nothing  about  such  a 
program.  "The  only  program  I  know  any- 
thing about  is  the  county  program  and  It  Is 
operated  with  county  funds.  There  have 
been  no  funds  from  OEO  for  a  food  program 
that  I  know  of." 

When  he  was  shown  the  Information  from 
FDP  he  said  a  committee  had  been  elected 

4  or  5  months  ago  to  supervise  any  money 
that  was  granted  to  the  State  by  OEO  but 
when  asked  who  this  committee  was  he 
revealed  only  one  name.  He  looked  at  the 
proposal  and  handed  it  back  and  told  the 
committee  to  go  to  the  chancery  clerk's 
office,  maybe  someone  there  could  help  us 

He  also  wanted  to  know  where  we  got  such 
information,  who  we  were,  where  we  lived. 
He  talked  a  lot  about  the  county  office  and 
how  it  was  run,  but  he  could  not  give  the 
committee  any  Information  about  the  Fed- 
eral program.  He  say  there  won't  be  any 
additional  distribution  points,  or  Jobs  to  be 
offered   ( from  Mr.  Velma  Bartley,  Shaw  i . 

Issaquena  County:  A  delegation  went  to 
the  county  welfare  office  on  December  22 
The  woman  In  the  office  said  she  didn't  know 
anything  about  the  program.  Her  name  Is 
Lucia  Shlpp. 
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Jackson  County:  Three  people  went  to  the 
county  welfare  office  around  December  20. 
The  administrator.  Mr.  Goff,  said  he  had  not 
received  any  information  on  the  program,  but 
he  had  received  a  memorandum  from  the 
State  welfare  office  saying  that  the  money 
was  here  in  the  State,  but  only  for  those 
counties  that  are  not  getting  commodities. 
They  asked  about  the  supervisory  board  of 
the  Help  program,  and  he  said  It  was  white 
only.  They  asked  about  Jobs  for  people  In 
the  program,  and  he  said  they  didn't  need 
to  hire  anyone  because  convicts  could  do 
the  work  for  free  (from  Mrs.  Nettie  Sellers). 

Quitman  County:  Nine  people,  including 
six  ministers,  went  to  the  county  welfare  de- 
partment on  January  7.  The  woman  in  the 
office.  Miss  Duke,  said  the  county  will  dls. 
tribute  commodities  until  April,  and  then 
will  participate  in  Help  during  May  and 
June.  The  department  of  welfare  has  al- 
ready picked  the  people  to  be  on  the  Help 
advisory  board.  It  Is  integrated,  but  there 
are  no  poor  people  on  it  (from  George 
She! ton)  . 

Sharkey  County:  Sometime  between  De- 
cember 20  and  30,  a  committee  talked  to  Mrs. 
Kate  Herring  of  the  county  welfare  office. 
She  said  the  only  thing  she  knew  abotit  the 
food  distribution  program  was  what  she 
read  In  the  newspapers. 

Winston  County:  On  December  30,  a  com- 
mittee went  to  the  county  welfare  depart- 
ment to  talk  to  Supervisor  O.  B,  Edwards. 
He  said  he  had  Just  been  down  to  the  em- 
ployment office  to  see  if  any  Negroes  wanted 
jobs  (apparently  he  would  use  them  In  the 
Help  program).  The  committee  asked  Ed- 
wards not  to  hire  anyone  until  they  had 
made  their  recommendations.  Edwards 
agreed,  and  said  he  needed  one  college  grad- 
uate to  serve  In  an  administrative  capacity, 
and  several  people  with  less  education. 

If  you  go  to  your  county  office  to  ask 
about  the  program,  please  send  us  a  report. 
We  will  send  the  Bolivar  County  proposal 
to  anyone  who  would  like  to  see  it,  in  case 
you  are  planning  a  visit  to  your  local  wel- 
fare office,  and  would  like  to  see  it  for  an 
example  of  what  such  a  proposal  could  look 
like. 

MicmoAN-LowNDEs  County,  Ala., 
Christian  Movement  for  Hu- 
man Rights, 

Detroit,  Mich..  December  7,  1965. 
Congressman  John  Conyers,  Jr. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  sending  you  a  letter  from 
the  Lowndes  County  movement,  concerning 
the  recent  election  that  was  held  there.  I 
received  another  one  and  a  call  since  this 
election  that  many  of  those  Negroes  that  are 
renting  land  from  the  whites,  and  have  been 
for  many  years  was  threatened,  that  they 
would  have  to  move  away  from  their  land 
if  they  registered  and  voted;  some  did,  and 
they  have  been  driven  off  the  land.  I  cannot 
locate  the  letter,  maybe  our  secretary  has  It. 
I  am  positive  this  is  a  fact.  What  I  want  to 
discuss  with  you.  Is  there  anything  can  be 
done  to  stop  this  kind  of  action.  Someone 
said  in  one  of  our  meetings,  that  they  were 
told  this  same  thing  occurred  In  another 
Southern  State,  maybe  Tennessee,  and  the 
Government  ruled  against  such  action  on 
the  basis  of  a  human  exercising  their  rights. 
If  there  is  some  legal  issue  Involved,  would 
you  write  a  letter  to  the  movement  In  Ala- 
bama, address  it  to  Mr.  William  Cosby.  Jr., 
Route  1,  Box  144,  Tyler,  Ala.,  you  may  tell 
Wm  I  brought  it  to  your  attention.  I  am 
sure  he  can  give  you  the  full  details  of  the 
situation  there.  I  am  sending  this  letter  for 
the  purpose  of  you  getting  some  Information, 
about  the  work  of  the  movement  there.  If 
it  is  possible  for  you  to  stop  by  Saturday  at 
our  party  and  speak  about  15  minutes,  you 
win  have  this  much  In  advance,  although  I 
would  like  to  have  a  word  with  you  before. 
If  you  deem  necessary  to  write  me,  my  ad- 


dress is  2608  McDougall,  Detroit  7,  this  Is  our 
secretary's  address  on  the  above. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Simon  P.  Owens,  Sr. 

Tyler.  Ala.. 
November  27, 1965. 
Mr.  SIMON  P.  Owens. 
Detroit.  Mich. 

Dear  Fiends  and  Workers:  We  the 
Lowndes  County  Christian  Movement  for 
Human  Rights,  enclose  you  will  be  able  to 
read  a  brief  report  of  the  county  election 
that  was  held  a  few  weeks  ago,  on  the  ASCS 
committee,  that  means  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  theese 
are  the  names  that  we  submited  to  the  pro- 
gram, that  won  over  the  whites — Mr.  John 
Gllham,  Sidney  Logan,  Jr.,  Richard  C.  May, 
Streety  Reeves.  Emory  Ross,  the  alternates 
are  Mr.  Mathew  Jackson  and  Percy  Johnson, 
this  committee  will  control  all  the  cotton  al- 
lotment, they  wlllwork  with  the  white  people 
in  the  ASCS  committee  office  when  time 
comes  to  do  the  planning  or  disbursing  of 
the  alotments  to  the  farmers,  I  wTote  Mr. 
Owens  last  week  pertaining  to  this  election, 
and  also  I  explain  some  of  it  to  him,  and  he 
will  tell  you  tlie,  or  give  you  the  enformation 
that  I  might  leave  out,  we  are  still  working 
hard  with  the  voters  drive  we  now  have  al- 
most (2,000  registered  voters)  since  the  start 
In  March,  there  are  also  1,900  white  voters  in 
the  county.  We  are  still  working  hard  trying 
to  get  our  people  to  get  registered.  It's  a 
hard  Job  to  do,  but  we  are  determing  to 
get  at  least  3,000  or  more  out  of  the  5,000 
that  are  qualified  to  vote. 

On  November  26  a  group  of  us  went  to 
Federal  court  to  apear  in  a  hearing  on  the 
suit  thet  we  file  against  the  county  a  few 
months  ago,  pertaining  to  Negroes  t>elng  on 
Jurlous  we  hope  to  know  in  about  30  days 
the  verdict,  but  our  lawers  were  satisfied 
with  the  case  after  the  three  Federal  Judges 
ajourn  the  court,  the  trial  was  held  in  Mont- 
gomery at  the  Federal  building  the  Lowndes 
County  whites  really  did  show  them  self  to 
be  igerant  in  court,  and  we  hade  a  good  testi- 
mony to  give. 

This  pamplet  might  will  help  you  toward 
more  information  about  the  ASCS  elections. 

We  have  also  hade  the  movement  Incorjx)- 
rated  with  the  State  of  Alabama,  it  cost  us 
$110  to  get  this  done,  so  now  you  can  see  that 
we  are  operating  direct  through  the  State  of 
Alabama.     We  appreciate  all  that  you  have 
done  for  us,  and  still  are  donng. 
Yours  very  truly. 
The  Lowndes  County  Christian  Move- 
ment FOR  Human  Rights,  Inc., 
John  Hullet,  President. 
L.  S.  McGlLL.  Secretary. 
William  Cosby,  Advisory. 

Affidavit 

I  am  LUUe  Ray  Johnson,  42  years  old,  and 

a    resident    In    community    "C"    of    Bolivar 

County,   Miss.,   living   at   Route   1,  Box   198, 

Mound  Bayou,  Miss.     I  was  denied  a  ballot  In 

the   1965   ASCS  elections,   even  though  my 

name  appears  on  the  deed  to  the  farm  which 

my  husband  and  I  Jointly  own  and  operate, 

Mrs.   LiLLiE   Ray    Johnson. 

Ross  Johnson, 

Witness. 
E.  Drexel  Godfrey  m. 

Witness. 
Date:  December  9,  1965. 

Canton,  Miss., 
December  15, 1965. 
Congressman  JosaPH  Resnick. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Resnick:  Here  is  some  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  recently  conducted  Ag- 
riculture Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  election  In  Madison  County. 


It  appears  that  a  directive  was  received 
from  Washington  stating  that  minority 
candidates  must  represent  the  proportion 
that  Is  in  the  farm  population.  In  our  ctise. 
this  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  Negroes 
must  be  on  the  ballot  in  proportion  to  their 
number  in  the  county.  Thus,  the  local  ASCS 
official  Instructed  the  community  committee- 
man to  place  twice  as  many  Negroes  on  the 
ballot  as  whites  There  were  five  positions 
for  elections,  aiid  five  white  names  on  the 
ballot  in  each  community.  There  were  8  to 
12  Negro  names  on  the  ballot  in  each  com- 
munity. This  had  the  effect  of  splitting  the 
Negro  vote,  making  it  impossible  for  Negroes 
to  win  in  most  communities. 

Of  those  extra  Negroes  placed  on  the  ballot 
by  the  white  committeeman,  several  were 
placed  there  without  their  knowledge  and 
approval.  In  community  "B"  three  Negroes 
reported  having  their  names  appear  on  the 
ballot  without  their  being  asked.  Tliey  were 
Willie  Holmes,  Walter  Paton,  and"  Cleo 
Thomas,  Two  other  Negroes  agreed  to  have 
their  n.ames  placed  on  the  ballot  but  did  not 
know  what  they  were  running  for,  or  any- 
thing about  the  election.  In  community  "C" 
three  names  were  placed  on  the  ballot,  al- 
though they  had  told  the  chairman  of  the 
community  committee  that  they  did  not 
wish  to  run,  and  would  not  serve,  Tliey  are 
Waller  Nichols,  Jr..  Tolston  Dozler,  and  Ollle 
Williams,  In  community  "F"  one  man, 
Joseph  Harris,  Jr..  has  informed  us  that  he 
refused  to  run  and  was  still  placed  on  the 
ballot  by  the  community  committeeman.  It 
was  rumored  in  that  area  that  two  others 
were  similarly  placed  on  the  ballot  ugaiiist 
their  will,  but  have  been  unable  to  contact 
them.  In  community  "G"  one  m;in.  Wish 
Evans,  found  hi.s  name  on  tlie  ballot  al- 
though he  had  not  been  contacted  bv  anvone 
about  running.  This  pattern  would'indicate 
that  the  election  was  not  run  in  accordance 
with  the  rules. 

There  is  one  other  instance  of  a  man  being 
placed  On  the  ballot  against  his  will.  This 
was  one  of  the  winning  candidates  in  com- 
munity "E"  who  is  white.  His  name  is  John 
Bill  Devine.  he  won  a  seat  as  an  alternate  In 
that  community,  although  he  did  not  wish  to 
run.  The  Devlnes  have  been  afraid  to  com- 
plain, because  of  the  trouble  thev  have  had 
for  being  friendly  with  Negroes. 

In  these  communities  we  had  placed  Ne- 
groes on  the  ballot  by  petition,  after  they 
were  selected  by  the  people  meeting  in  their 
local  churches.  •  - 

We  also  find  that  many  sharecroppers  did 
not  receive  ballots,  although  they  were  en- 
titled to  them.  It  appears  that  it  Is  the 
practice  for  the  ASCS  office  to  send  out  offi- 
cial mall  addressed  to  the  sharecroppers  in 
care  of  the  plantation  on  which  they  live. 
Thus,  many  ballots  were  waylaid  by  the 
owners  of  the  plantation.  Since  the  owners 
normally  conduct  all  business  with  the  ASCS 
office,  it  worked  a  hardship  on  the  share- 
croppers to  go  to  the  office  to  receive  his 
ballot.  This  is  documented  for,  communities 
"A",  "C,"  and  "E."  We  feel  that  this  pattern 
must  be  broken.  If  all  eligible  voters  are  to 
begin  to  participate  in  a  Just  and  democratic 
fashion. 

Wives  of  farmowners  are  eligible  to  vote 
If  their  names  appear  on  the  deed.  We  have 
evidence  to  show  that  the  wives  of  white 
farmers  could  easily  procure  their  ballots, 
while  Negroes  had  more  difficulty.  We  also 
feel  thr.t  the  burden  should  faU  on  the  ASC:8 
office  and  not  on  the  individual.  The  office 
has  FHA  records  available  to  It,  so  that  this 
could  easily  be  done. 

There  were  some  other  Instances  of  infrac- 
tion, but  these  are  the  major  ones.     State- 
ments and  affidavits  have  been  sent  to  the 
USDA,  and  we  are  hoping  for  some  action. 
Sincerely, 

Rev.  Rnis  Baxbkr. 
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Hnuf  AXDO,  Mia«., 

December  4, 1965. 
DBAS  Sib:  In  De  Soto  County  there  tuu 
been  ft  hlatory  of  diacrlmlnatlon  ever  since 
fftrman  bmve  tried  to  organise  and  run  candi- 
date* in  the  A8CS  election. 

On  August  3,  1M6,  three  fanners  went  to 
the  ASCS  office  to  find  Information  on  the 
•lection.  They  were  Carella  Jackson,  Route 
a.  Hernando;  WlUle  Catley,  Route  3,  Hern- 
ando; and  R.  D.  Suggs,  of  Olive  Branch.  The 
otBoe  manager,  htr.  Ballord,  only  answered  a 
few  of  their  queatlons  even  though  he  was 
very  pleasant.  He  said  he  didn't  know  If  a 
Uat  of  eligible  voters  could  be  brought  to 
the  office.  He  didn't  know  when  the  elec- 
tion would  be  held.  When  he  was  asked 
tha  qualifications  needed  to  run  in  the  elec- 
tion, he  told  them,  "a  farmer  In  the  com- 
munity'. He  didn't  mention  anything  about 
being  overage  or  being  convicted  of  crimes 
or  an  officer  of  a  political  party. 

A  few  weeks  later  farmers  went  to  the 
ASCS  office  and  asked  to  look  at  the  list  of 
eligible  voters.  He  said  he  dldnt  have  one, 
and  quickly  changed  the  subject.  They 
alao  asked  for  a  map  of  the  election  districts 
and  he  said  he  didn't  have  an  extra  one. 
Every  time  he  was  very  nice.  He  just  didn't 
give  the  Information  needed. 

Thia  same  sort  of  discrimination  Is  true 
of  the  ASCS  program.  Very  few  farmers  even 
know  who  the  community  committeemen 
are,  because  they  never  talk  to  the  small 
Negro  farmers.  This  leaves  all  of  the  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  the  small  farmers 
in  the  hands  and  destiny  of  the  large  white 
plantation  owners. 

Now  that  the  election  is  here,  none  of  the 
farmers  have  been  asked  whether  or  not  they 
want  to  be  on  the  ballots,  except  the  white 
plantation  owners  who  are  running  for  re- 
election and  the  many  Negroes  who  put  their 
names  on  by  petition.  Many  Negroes,  at 
least  five  on  each  ballot  were  stuck  on  the 
ballot  without  their  permission.  Some  were 
sent  letters  asking  them  whether  or  not  they 
wanted  to  run  In  the  election,  some  were 
not.  Some  Negroes  who  were  put  on  the 
ballot  said  that  they  didn't  want  to  run  In 
the  election.  Some  dldnt  reply  to  letters 
asking  them  whether  or  not  they  wanted  to 
ruh  in  the  ASCS  election.  However,  wheth- 
er they  said  they  didn't  want  to  run,  all  of 
the  Negroes  who  the  white  plantation  owners 
wanted  on  the  ballot  got  on. 

The  following  Negroes  whose  names  were 
GO  the  ballot  either  did  not  receive  any  no- 
tice asking  them  If  they  wanted  to  run  In 
the  ASCS  election  or  when  contacted  did  not 
•ay  that  they  wanted  to  run  In  the  ASCS  elec- 
tion. This  is  how  It  ran  In  Just  two  of  the 
•even  districts : 

Community  B:  Dempsey  Johnson,  con- 
tacted, "ye«,"  answer,  "no.";  Willie  Moeley, 
contacted,  "yes";  answer,  no  reply;  Percy 
Black,  contacted,  "no";  Archie  Miller,  con- 
tacted, "no";  Kmmltt  Olbbe,  contacted 
"no". 

Community  C:  Sbert  Robinson,  contacted, 
"oo":  Johnie  Tate,  contacted,  "no";  Mack 
Banks,  contacted,  "yes",  answer  "no  reply"; 
Oharlla  Woods,  contacted,  "no";  James  Hol- 
loway,  contacted,  "no". 

Mo  wlTes  of  Negroes  have  gotten  balloU 
nnlass  they  owned  separate  crops.  This  can 
be  proTvd  by  the  list  of  eligible  voters. 

Praeer  Ouy  SUte  Line  Road  and  Selnea 
Bead.  Uemphls,  Tenn.  He  took  his  wife  to 
th*  office  to  get  a  ballot.  They  said  he 
oouldnt  get  «  ballot  because  be  dldnt  have 
a  deed  with  him  yet.  When  the  county 
oommlttM  counted  the  ballots  on  December 
a  two  wlvas  were  disqualified  because  their 
nsntiM  war*  not  on  the  deeds.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  they  were  white  wives.  Thu  U 
why  the  wlT«s  were  not  on  the  eligible  Un. 

Th*  roUowtng  are  a  few  of  the  people  who 
did  not  r«e«lva  baUots. 

AU  11  people  oo  the  Mint  Farm  in  Olive 


At  least  three  people  on  the  Russel  Sum- 
mers Plantation  (county  ASCS  chairman)  in 
Pleasant  Hill;  Robert  Freeman,  John  Eddie 
Oray,  Roy  Taylor. 

In  district  C  Sandy  Betz  got  73  vot«8.  The 
lowest  winning  vote  was  81;  8  votes  different. 
Add  all  of  the  Negro  wives'  votes,  add  14 
votes  that  Mack  Banks  received  without 
counting  or  wanting  to  run  and  add  all  of 
the  Negroes  who  dldn  t  get  ballots.  Who 
won  then? 

Yours  for  freedom, 

TAi4ziB  G.  Bacchus. 

I  am  a  Negro  farmer  In  Madison  County, 
community  C.  One  day,  about  2  weeks  ago, 
Bdr.  R.  T.  Foy  came  to  Folston  Dozler  and  me 
In  the  field.  He  said  that  he  had  orders 
from  Washington  that  there  had  to  be  Negro 
committeemen.  He  said  that  he  could  not 
And  anyone  to  serve  In  this  community  and 
asked  Mr.  Dozler  and  myself  to  serve.  I  said, 
"I  don't  think  I'm  qualified."  He  said  that 
he  would  help  me  if  I  was  elected.  I  said 
that  I  wouldn't  want  to  have  to  be  told  by 
someone  else  how  to  work  on  the  committee. 
As  he  left  he  said,  "Would  you  serve  If 
elected?"  I  said.  "No."  Mr.  Dozler  also  said 
that  he  would  rather  not.  He  said,  "I'm 
going  to  put  both  you  and  Dozler  on." 

The  above  Is  true  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge. Given  and  signed  in  Madison  County 
on  November  25,  1965. 

( Signed )     Walter  Nichols.  Jr. 

Witnessed: 


Mr.  OUle  Williams  of  Highway  51.  south 
from  Canton,  is  on  the  ballot  for  the  Decem- 
ber 2,  1965,  ASCS  election  In  Madison  County, 
community  C  Mr  Williams  is  73  years  old, 
and  thus  ineligible  to  serve 

Mr,  R.  T.  Foy  asked  Mr.  Williams  to  serve, 
but  Mr.  Williams  declined,  because  of  his  age 
and  poor  health.  Mr.  Williams  has  cataracts, 
so  he  sees  poorly,  and  heart  trouble,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam sent  Ptjy  to  see  another  man.  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  community  D.  Mr.  Foy  went 
to  see  the  man,  found  out  that  he  was  Just 
across  the  border,  and  returned  to  see  Wil- 
liams. He  told  Wllllam.<i  that  he  would  Just 
put  his  name  on  the  ballot. 

This  Information  was  given  to  me  this 
25th  day  of  November  1965  before  a  witness, 
Mr.  Ralph  Sowell  In  Mr.  Sowell's  store  on 
Highway  51. 

Rims  Barbes. 

Ajtujavit 

November  30. 1965. 
I,  Columbus  Green  of  Mayersvllle,  Miss., 
Box  24,  have  been  farming  in  Issaquena 
County,  Miss.,  for  several  years.  I  have  the 
following  statement  to  make  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture: 

I  applied  for  FHA  loan  to  build  a  house 
and  break  some  land.  I  wrote  to  Washing- 
ton. DC.  about  it  and  they  sent  a  man  to 
talk  to  me  In  Rolling  Fork,  He  said  I  had 
to  own  the  land,  so  I  sent  for  my  mother 
and  they  said  she'd  have  to  sell  me  the  land. 
But  I'd  leased  the  land  for  enough  years 
to  make  me  eligible.  Then  they  said  they'd 
give  me  a  loan  but  it  wasn't  enough  to  build 
a  house  and  clear  the  land.  Have  three 
children  In  the  integrated  school.  Wife 
tried  to  run  In  ASCS  election  but  wasnt 
eligible.  My  house  burned  to  ground  yester- 
day.    Don't  have   nothing   now. 

(Signed)      Columbus  GsEWf. 
Witnesses: 

Joseph  Manos,  Mayersville.  MUa. 
ToBE    HiBE,    Jr..    Box    56.    MayersvilU 
Miss. 

November  29,  1985. 
t,  Gregory  H.  Plnger.  832  Luts  Avenue,  Can- 
ton, Miss.,  make  the  following  statement  of 
my  own  free  will.    On  the  morning  of  Satur- 
day, November  37,  1906,  I  visited  Mr.  Walter 


Payton,  a  farmer  and  storeowner  In  Madison 
County  ASCS  Community  B.  The  following 
Is  what  took  place : 

I  talked  with  Mr.  Payton  about  the  ASCS 
elecUons  and  told  him  that  his  name  ap- 
peared on  the  ballot.  He  said  that  he  hadn't 
looked  at  the  ballot  yet  and  that  he  was  not 
aware  that  his  name  was  on  the  ballot,  i 
asked  him  if  any  of  the  Incumbent  commit- 
teemen had  appro(u:hed  htm  and  asked  for 
his  permission  to  put  his  name  on  the  bal- 
lot. He  said  that  they  had  not  done  so,  and 
then  he  asked  his  wife  if  they  had  approached 
her  and  she  said  that  they  had  not.  I  asked 
him  if  he  wanted  to  be  on  the  ballot,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  did  not  want  his  name  on  it. 

He  told  me  that  a  white  man,  a  Ks.  Phippg, 
had  come  to  his  store  earlier  in  the  week  and 
said,  "Walter.  I  see  they  got  your  name  on 
the  baUot.  I'm  going  to  try  and  help  you 
win."  Mr.  Payton  said,  "What  bailot?  "  Mr 
Phlppe  said,  "Never  mind,  I'll  come  back  next 
week  and  talk  to  you  al)out  It." 

After  Mr.  Payton  had  related  the  above  to 
me,  I  wrote  It  down  In  amdavlt  form,  and 
asked  him  to  sign  it.  He  refused  to  sign  it, 
saying  that  he  wanted  to  consult  his  lawyer 
first.  I  returned  to  his  place  on  November  29, 
1965,  and  asked  his  wife  If  he  had  consulted 
his  lawyer  yet.  She  said  that  he  had  not  yet 
done  so. 

The  above  statement  Is  true  and  correct  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

Given  this  29th  day  of  November  1965  at 
Jackson.  Miss. 

(Signed)     Grzgobt  H.  Pinceb. 
Witnesses: 

Irene  N.  Barrows. 

H.    BlONSTEIN. 
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Issaquena  Countt, 

November  15,  1965. 
Statement  of  Mr.  Hurns.  Route  1.  Box  44, 
Glen  Allan,  Miss.:  The  sheriff  (Mr.  John 
A.  Darnell)  came  to  me  on  this  morning.  He 
asked  me  if  I  knew  the  civil  rights  worlcers 
had  my  name  on  the  ASCS  petition  to  run 
for  community  committee  and  that  I  would 
be  running  against  his  brother  (Mr.  G  W, 
Darnell).  I  told  him  the  people  had  asked 
me  to  run  and  I  told  them  I  would.  There- 
fore I  knew  my  name  was  there.  I  aslced 
the  sheriff  would  It  be  any  danger  or  harm 
my  name  being  there.  He  said  certainly  it 
wouldn't  be  any  value  or  profit  and  he  ad- 
vised me  as  a  friend  to  go  to  Mr.  Jack  Vance 
(county  agent  in  ASCS  office)  and  take  my 
name  off.  He  said  he  Just  wanted  to  pro- 
tect his  neighbors.  I  presumed  from  his 
conversation  It  was  quite  a  risk.  I  thanked 
him  and  went  down  to  the  ASCS  office  and 
told  the  lady  In  the  office  to  take  my  name 
off.    Mr.  Jack  Vance  was  not  In. 

RxjTva  HuRNs. 

•Ajtidavit 

November  25,  1965. 

I,  Fred  Morganfleld,  of  Route  1.  Box  144, 
Rolling  Pork,  have  been  farming  in  Issaquena 
County,  Miss.,  for  18  years.  I  have  the  fol- 
lowing statement  to  make  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture: 

The  day  the  bossman  (Don  Hagan.  Grace, 
Miss.)  told  me  to  move  I'd  been  working 
and  came  In  for  dinner.  Boesman  said  he 
had  another  family  to  move  In  (no  one  ever 
did)  and  that  we'd  have  to  be  gone  by  next 
day.  The  same  morning  my  wife  had  regis- 
tered Joe  and  Lester  (Morganfleld)  in  the 
white  school  In  Rolling  Pork.  Three  weeks 
before  this  he  took  another  son's  pay  (»9.75 
for  3V4  days  of  work)  and  put  It  on  my  debt. 
I  said  I  didn't  take  my  family's  pay  to  pay 
my  debt,  but  he  took  it  anyway.  About  3 
months  before  we  moved,  Mr.  Don  told  me 
he  didn't  want  any  civil  rights  workers  in  our 
house,  and  If  they  came  he'd  have  to  "make 
arrangements"  to  get  them  away  from  there 
one  way  or  another.  All  he  ever  did  was  ask 
us  to  move,  so  I  reckoned  that's  what  be  was 


talking  about.    The  workers  had  been  com- 
ing back  after  he  said  they  should  stay  off. 
(Signed)     Fred  MoRGANnELD. 
Witnesses: 


Lexington,  Miss., 

December  8.  1965. 
Mr.  Rat  Fitzgerald. 

Agricultural  Stabilisation  and  Conservation 
STvice,  US.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Mr.  FrrzGERALD:  I  am  sending  you 
this  relatively  short  note  because  I  want  to 
give  you  immediate  notice  of  our  complaints 
against  the  conduct  of  the  ASCS  community 
cununliiee  elections  here  In  Holmes  County, 
Miss.  As  soon  as  possible  I  will  be  sending 
you  a  more  lengtiiy  and  complete  report  of 
our  complaints  against  the  Irregularities  In 
the  elections. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  tried  to 
register  our  complaints  and  protest  of  the 
elections  this  year;  when  I  wm  in  Washing- 
ton as  delegate  to  President  Johnson's  Con- 
ference on  Civil  Rights  in  November  1965,  I 
made  and  kept  several  appointments  with 
gentlemen  in  your  Department  In  Washing- 
ton. On  November  19  I  spoke  personally 
with  several  of  them  and  attempted  to  ob- 
tain redress  of  the  wrongs  being  jjerpetrated 
at  that  time  by  the  Holmes  County  county 
committee  and  office  manager,  Mr.  Will  Mc- 
Williams.  Then,  as  now,  I  came  forward  In 
behalf  of  the  several  hundreds  of  Negroes 
who  participated  or  should  have  been  allowed 
to  participate  in  these  ASCS  elections  here 
in  Holmes  County, 

Our  complaints  are  several  and  I  will 
briefly  list  them  for  you  here: 

1.  From  the  very  beginning  Mr.  Mc Wil- 
liams' lists  of  eligible  voters  were  extremely 
inaccurate  and  incomplete.  Prom  this  sev- 
eral injustices  flowed.  First,  several  hun- 
dred people  did  not  receive  proper  written 
notice  of  their  rights  to  participate  in  the 
elections.  And  also,  It  was  made  extremely 
difficult  for  Negroes  to  add  their  names  to  his 
eligible  voter  list  and  thus  receive  the  proper 
information  and  ballots. 

2.  Even  after  I  complained  of  this  during 
my  visit  to  your  office  In  Washington,  and 
even  after  the  Holmes  County  ASCS  office 
supposedly  received  directives  to  hand  out 
challenge  ballots,  the  Holmes  County  office 
would  not  Issue  out  these  challenge  ballots. 
Thus  continued  the  great  difficulty  Negro 
voters  had  in  obtaining  the  necessary  in- 
formation and  forms  to  participate  In  the 
elections.  It  was  only  when  (and  with  quite 
a  bit  of  luck)  U.S.  Congressman  Joseph 
Resnick  happened  to  be  In  Holmes  County 
and  hear  of  our  plight  and  himself  spoke  to 
Mr.  McWllliams  that  the  Holmes  County 
office  did  begin  to  Issue  the  challenge  ballots. 
This  was  a  piece  of  happenstance  and 
occurred  but  2  days  before  the  deadline  for 
ballots  to  be  in  and  thus  did  not  In  any 
large  measure  redress  the  wrong. 

3.  Because  challenge  ballots  were  Issued 
only  after  Mr.  Resnick  spoke  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Wllliams on  the  evening  of  November  30, 
most  challenge  ballots  were  not  Issued  out 
In  enough  time  for  them  to  be  filled  out  and 
returned  before  the  December  2  deadline. 
No  allowance  was  made  for  these  late  chal- 
lenge ballots  and  therefore  these  ballots  were 
treated  Just  like  any  other  ballots  (even  those 
that  had  been  mailed  out  properly  by  the 
office  ca  November  22)  received  with  late 
postmark  and  they  were  not  counted. 

4.  The  printed  Instructions  and  the  In- 
formation given  out  at  the  ASCS  office  about 
how  illiterates  should  sign  their  ballots  was 
such  that  illiterates  were  led  to  believe  that 
they  should  make  their  mark  and  get  a  wit- 
ness to  sign  his  own  (that  la,  the  witness') 
name;  however,  the  county  committee  would 
not  open  or  count  any  of  the  ballots  signed 


In  this  way.  The  coiinty  committee  dis- 
regarded all  Illiterate  ballots  that  did  not 
have  also  the  name  of  the  Illiterate  printed 
by  the  witness  on  them.  Thus,  because  the 
office  did  not  make  this  procedure  clearly 
known,  many  Illiterates'  ballots  were  not 
counted. 

5.  The  county  committee  would  not  open 
or  count  any  of  the  ballots  that  were  signed 
in  ways  different  from  the  way  the  ASCS 
office  had  printed  the  names.  In  this  way 
the  office  disregarded  the  possibility  that  the 
office  Itself  could  have  made  a  mistake  In 
spelling  or  proper  name  of  the  voter;  and  the 
office  penalized  Innocent  voters  who  were 
signing  their  names  properly. 

6.  The  county  committee  would  not  open 
or  count  any  of  the  ballots  of  people  whose 
signature  they  had  on  record  who  had 
printed  rather  than  signed  their  name. 
Since  a  signature  could  only  be  required  In 
order  to  avoid  fraud,  It  seems  that  before 
totally  disregarding  a  printed  ballot  the 
committee  should  make  an  effort  to  see  if 
fraud  was  involved  by  checking  with  the 
voters  in  question  and  finding  out  if  indeed 
that  voter  had  printed  Instead  of  written  his 
signature. 

All  of  these  complaints  must,  of  course, 
refer  to  the  manner  in  which  Negro  voters 
were  treated,  for  we  have  little  access  to  In- 
formation about  white  people  Involved  in 
this  election.  Considering  the  past  history 
of  the  Holmes  County  ASCS  office  and  Its 
extreme  discrimination  against  the  Negro 
farm  owners,  operators,  and  tenants,  espe- 
cially regarding  participation  in  these  im- 
portant elections  (see  the  lengthy  report  sub- 
mitted in  December  1964  concerning  last 
year's  election) ,  we  strongly  suspect  that  the 
whites  were  treated  In  an  altogether  different 
manner  than  the  Negro.  However,  unless  a 
thorough  and  objective  investigation  is  made, 
this  can  only  remain  a  suspicion.  We 
strongly  urge,  and,  In  fact,  demand  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  elections  as  they  were 
handled  In  Holmes  County,  Miss. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Ralthus  Hayec, 
Chairman.     Holmes     County     Freedom 

Democratic  Party. 


Lexington,  Miss., 
December  11.  1965. 
Mr.  Ray  Fitzgerald, 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 

Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear    M^.   Fitzgerald:    As   I    Indicated   In 

my  December  8  letter  to  you,  I  am  sending 

you  our  more  complete  report  of  complaints 

against  the  conduct  of  the  ASCS  community 

committee  elections  here  in  Holmes  County, 

Miss.    Enclosed  herein  you  will  find  a  7-page 

report. 

Additionally,  there  Is  Included  a  3-page 
"tentative  appendix"  to  be  read  as  footnotes 
to  the  report.  It  Is  titled  "Tentative"  be- 
cause most  of  the  lists  of  names  and  state- 
ments are  not  present  within  it.  However, 
all  that  are  requested  can  be  easily  made 
available. 

We  are  most  anxious  to  supply  this  evi- 
dence  Indicated  and   help  in  any  way  pos- 
sible with  your  investigation  of  the  matter. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Ralthus  Hayes. 
Chairmar.,    Holmes    County    Freedom 
Democratic  Party. 


ASCS  Elections,  Issaquena  County.  Miss., 
1965 

It  seems  that  the  ASCS  office  In  Issaquena 
County  made  a  greater  effort  this  year  to 
run  the  elections  fairly.  However,  there  were 
some  things  that  they  failed  to  do. 

For  example,  they  made  no  apparent  effort 
to   see    that   white    landowners    report    the 


names  of  their  sharecroppers  and  tenants  to 
the  ASCS  office.  Therefore,  the  only  share- 
croppers and  tenants  who  received  ballots 
were  those  who  went  into  the  ASCS  office  last 
year  at  election  time  to  ask  for  ballots  ( these 
people  live  on  Jimes  Rife  Wade's  plantation. 
Mr.  Wade  was  on  the  County  ASCS  commit- 
tee last  year  and  was  elected  to  the  com- 
munity ".ommlttee  B  in  this  1965  election) 
and  those  Uke  Mr.  Louis  Robinson,  who  Is  a 
sharecropper  on  Mr.  J.  W.  Whitfield's  (col- 
ored) land.  Mr.  Robinson  wanted  to  run 
in  the  election  and  was  able  to  qualify  only 
after  going  with  Mr.  Whitfield  Into  the  ASCS 
office  where  he  was  Identified  as  an  eligible 
voter.  One  man  living  on  the  Grace  Plan- 
tation was  afraid  to  ask  for  a  ballot  be- 
cause he  believed  his  boesman.  Mr.  Hall 
Griffin,   would   not   pay   him  for  his  crop. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  Bias,  who  ran  in  the  elec- 
tion last  year,  would  not  run  again  because 
his  insurance  comp:»ny,  the  FHA  office,  the 
seed  stores,  etc.,  arc  all  making  it  tmpoesible 
for  him  to  operate  his  farm  by  deliberate- 
ly refusing  to  cooperate  with  him.  Mr.  Slas 
has  children  in  the  Integrated  school  and 
his  family  is  active  in  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. 

Mr.  Rufus  Hurns,  who  submitted  a  j>e- 
tltion  to  run  in  community  A.  w.ls  visited  by 
Issaquena  County  Sheriff  John  A.  Darnell 
who  told  him  it  would  be  best  for  him  to 
change  his  mind  about  running.  Mr  Hurns 
weit  Into  the  ASCS  office  and  had  his  name 
taken  off  the  ballot. 

The  ASCS  office  did  write  letters  to  some 
people  who  turned  In  petitions  telling  them 
why  they  were  Ineligible  to  run.  They  also 
allowed  workers  to  copy  their  list  of  eligible 
ASCS  voters. 

After  November  12.  the  deadline  for  turn- 
ing in  petitions,  Mr  Hall  Griffin  (white,  lives 
in  cnmmunlty  B  but  Is  not  on  the  com- 
munity or  county  committee)  came  to  Mr 
L.  Z.  Dorsey,  a  Negro  candidate  in  community 
B.  He  had  six  papers  which  he  asked  Mr. 
Dorsey  to  deliver  to  each  of  the  six  Negro 
candidates.  He  wanted  the  papers  signed  by 
the  candidates  and  said  he'd  be  back  to  get 
them  The  papers  said,  in  brief,  that  the 
candidate  would  be  willing  to  serve  as  com- 
mitteeman if  elected  and  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  settle  a  tie  vote  by  lot.  The  candi- 
dates decided  they  were  not  willing  to  sign 
thi.s  paper,  two  of  them  went  to  the  ASCS 
office  to  say  so.  and  Mr.  Jack  Vance  (county 
agent)  said  to  never  mind  about  the  papers. 
A  few  days  later  Mr.  Vance  came  to  the  three 
other  candidates  in  community  B  with  the 
same  paper  and  allowed  the  candidates  to 
change  the  wording  to,  "I  am  not  yvilling  to 
settle  a  tie  vote  by  lot."  The  canplldates 
signed  after  this  change  was  made. 

When  the  baUots  came  out,  there  were  only 
five  white  names  on  each  community's  ballot 
so  that  it  was  impossible  for  white  farmers  to 
split  their  vote.  Every  ballot  had  more  than 
five  Negro  names.  In  commxinlty  C  only  one 
Negro  candidate  on  the  ballot  was  acceptable 
to  the  members  of  the  Mississippi  Freedom 
Democratic  Party,  so  there  was  a  wrtte-ln 
campaign  using  the  names  of  two  more 
farmers  who  said  they  would  be  willing  to 
run. 

On  November  27.  Molly  Hagen's  i  white 
FDP  volunteer  working  on  ASCS  elections) 
car  was  overturned  while  parked  In  Mayers- 
vllle, the  county  seat.  Three  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  damage  was  done  to  the  car.  On 
November  29.  the  home  of  Mrs.  Fannie  Green 
burned  to  the  ground.  There  was  no  obvious 
cause  for  the  fire.  Mrs.  Green  had  attempted 
to  run  In  the  ASCS  election  but  was  not 
qualified. 

A  number  of  Negroes,  mostly  wives  of 
landowners,  requested  ballots  at  the  ASCS 
office  because  they  didn't  receive  them  In  the 
mall.  These  ballots  were  usually  marked 
"challenged  ballot."  Mrs.  Violet  Lawler, 
chief  clerk  In  the  ASCS  office,  said  these  bal- 
lots were  counted  only  if  the  voter's  name 
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wKa  on  the  deed  to  ^er  biuband'a  land  or  If 
there  was  record  of  her  baTlng  an  Interest 
In  the  IWWS  crop.  Each  voter  whose  ballot 
waa  eliminated  In  thU  way  received  a  letter 
from  the  ASCS  office,  but  the  ASCS  office  will 
not  make  a  list  of  these  names  available. 

Negroes  were  allowed  to  watch  the  ballot 
counting.  As  each  ballot  was  counted,  the 
name  of  the  voter  was  read  out  loud.  It  was 
also  stated  at  that  time  whether  or  not  the 
ballot  qualified.  The  ASCS  office  reports 
that  the  day  after  the  ballot  counting  they 
received  directions  from  ASCS  In  Washing- 
ton. DC,  that  envelopes  signed  by  the  voter 
with  an  X  could  not  be  counted  IT  the  wit- 
ness had  not  signed  the  voter's  name  after 
the  X.  The  Issaquena  County  ASCS  office 
sent  out  registered  letters  to  each  voter 
whose  envelope  was  not  marked  In  this  way, 
telling  him  that  he  had  5  days  In  which  to 
come  Into  the  office  to  clear  this  up.  This 
kind  of  a  request  Is  a  great  inconvenience  for 
most  Negro  farmers  who  have  little  money  to 
pay  for  gas  or  who  possibly  don't  have  a  car 
or  truck  that  runs.  Some  of  them  would 
have  to  travel  as  far  as  70  miles  to  fill  this 
request.  Fifteen  Negro  votes  were  lost  be- 
cause of  this  unfortunate  last-minute  change 
on  the  part  of  the  Washington  ASCS. 

No  Negro  farmers  won  positions  on  com- 
munity committees  In  Issaquena  County. 
The  nxunber  of  votes  received  by  each  can- 
didate Is  not  available.  Mrs.  Violet  Lawler 
says  these  records  are  "locked  up  "  but  whites 
won  "by  a  large  majority  In  every  case."  The 
Negro  population  of  Issaquena  County  Is 
S7  percent. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  [Mr.  Resnick]  for 
taking  this  special  hour  today  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  serious  situation  de- 
veloping in  Mississippi  among  rural 
Negro  farmworkers  who  are  being  evicted 
from  the  plantations.  A  situation  ap- 
proaching disaster  proportions  is  con- 
fronting thousands  of  families.  There 
are  people  without  homes,  without  land, 
without  sufScient  food  or  clothing,  with 
no  jobs  to  look  forward  to  and  no  place 
to  go.  If  all  of  this  had  happened  as  a 
result  of  a  natural  disaster,  a  flood  or 
tornado,  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  quick  to  send  in  relief.  We  would  set 
up  temporary  shelters  and  we  would  feed 
the  people,  give  them  clothes  and  a 
place  to  sleep  until  a  more  substantial 
and  long-range  solution  could  be  worked 
out. 

I  suggest  that  we  should  be  at  least  as 
compassionate  with  the  victims  of  this 
manmade  disaster. 

The  New  York  Times  of  February  6, 
carried  a  story  by  Gene  Roberts,  entitled 
"Delta  Area  of  Mississippi  in  Turmoil." 
He  visited  some  of  the  people  who  are  not 
so  bad  ofT  as  some — they  have  not  been 
evicted  as  yet.    Here  are  his  words: 

Three  nights  ago  at  an  unp&inted  cabin  in 
rural  Bolivar  County.  40  miles  from  Oreen- 
tU1«,  Dave  Rockemore.  his  wife,  an  81 -year- 
old  aunt,  a  daughter-in-law,  five  children 
and  two  grandchildren  sat  around  their 
wood-burning  heater  before  retiring  for  the 
night  in  the  cabin's  three  beds. 

They  had  just  finished  their  supper  of 
pork  neckbone.  water,  syrup  and  "flotu- 
bread,"  and  were  eager  to  talk  of  their  lives 
and  "t«U  it  the  way  It  U." 


"The  boas  man  told  me  in  November  we 
could  stay  on  in  this  house  free,"  said  Mr. 
Rockemore,  who  Is  55.  "but  he  say  there 
won't  be  anything  for  anyone  in  the  family 
to  do  on  the  farm  but  me.  and  that'll  be  a 
mighty  little  bit." 

"There  won't  be  as  much  cotton  planted 
this  year,"  Mr  Rockemore  continued,  "and 
the  boss  say  he's  broke  and  needs  to  use 
chemicals  on  the  weeds  this  year  instead  of 
cotton  choppers.  I  ain't  had  a  single  day  of 
work  since  the  first  day  of  November  and  now 
there  ain't  any  hope  for  spring." 

Mr.  Maples  left  his  sitting  room,  which  was 
crowded  by  12  children  and  grandchildren,  a 
bed  and  a  pot-bellied  stove,  and  walked  out- 
side. There,  he  said  that  he  had  had  "nary 
a  day  of  work"  since  the  first  of  January. 

Joe  Smith.  72,  walked  over  from  a  neigh- 
boring cabin  and  observed  that  what  Mr. 
Maples  said  also  applied  to  him.  As  Mr. 
Smith  talked,  he  kicked  up  the  muddy  earth 
with  his  shoes  His  left  shoe  was  a  black 
wlng-tlpp)ed  design  His  right  one  plain  and 
brown. 

The  people  described  above  are  not  the 
worst  off,  for  the  plantation  owners  have 
not  forced  them  off  the  land.  But  they 
are  barely  a  step  removed  from  destitu- 
tion. 

The  situation  is  becoming  so  desperate 
that  we  cannot  wait  on  such  long-rtinge 
programs  as  retraining  and  resettlement, 
necessary  as  these  are  for  the  future.  I 
respectfully  suggest  that  a  crash  pro- 
gram to  provide  relief  foi-  the  human  suf- 
fering in  the  Mississippi  Delta  region  be 
launched  at  once,  coordinated  by  the 
Rural  Community  Development  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which 
was  established  last  year  to  assist  other 
agencies  in  extending  their  services.  I 
do  not  know  whether  unused  defense 
facilities  can  be  made  available,  but 
something  of  this  nature  ought  to  be 
done.  The  Tent  City  established  by  the 
Delta  Ministry  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  cannot  be  expected  to  cope 
with  all  of  the  families  who  are  going  to 
need  help  in  the  months  ahead.  Surplus 
food  commodities  must  be  distributed 
and  we  cannot  permit  local  authorities 
to  delay  and  frustrate  this  program  any 
longer. 

The  coming  of  spring  offers  no  con- 
solation for  it  is  reliably  estimated  that 
6,500  fewer  tractor  drivers  will  be  hired 
this  year  than  last  in  the  Delta  region 
and  it  is  expected  that  cotton-chopping 
jobs  will  be  off  50  percent. 

I  am  aware  that  present  farm  legisla- 
tion is  inadequate  to  help  these  people 
in  the  long  haul.  Most  of  our  agricul- 
tural programs  designed  to  help  the  poor 
farmer  are  available  only  to  the  farmer 
who  already  has  some  land  and  a  rea- 
sonable possibility  of  developing  a  sus- 
taining farm.  We  are  confronted  here 
with  people  who  have  eked  out  a  living, 
such  as  it  was,  on  $3  per  10-hour  day 
chopping  cotton,  and  then  onlv  during 
the  season.  Chemical  weed  controls  and 
farm  automation  are  taking  their  jobs. 
They  do  not  even  have  40  acres  and  a 
mule. 

The  President  recognizes  how  serious 
the  problem  of  rural  poverty  is  to  our 
Nation.  He  stated  in  his  economic  re- 
port that  he  intends  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mission on  Rural  Poverty  to  make  rec- 
ommendations within  1  year  of  its  ajj- 
polntment  on  the  "most  efficient  and 
promising  means  of  sharing  America's 


abundance  with  those  who  have  too 
often  been  forgotten  people."  He  has 
called  for  parity  of  opportunity  for  rural 
America  and  established  the  Rural  Com- 
munity Development  Service  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Department.  I  am  sure  new 
approaches  are  now  being  considered  by 
the  administration  to  tackle  the  deepen- 
ing distress  of  our  rural  citizens.  It  may 
be  that  some  sort  of  a  new  homestead 
proposal  is  needed,  combined  with  job 
retraining  and  basic  education.  What- 
ever the  long-range  answers  are,  there  is 
a  crisis  now,  and  I  urge  that  we  deal 
with  it  as  a  crisis  now.  I  am  whole- 
heartedly in  favor  of  the  plans  now  beiiag 
made  in  Hawaii  for  dealing  with  the 
plight  of  the  farmer  in  Vietnam.  I 
would  suggest,  however,  that  the  plight 
of  the  Negroes  in  the  Delta  counties  of 
Mississippi  is  equally  tragic. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  merely  wish  to  make 
a  brief  observation  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks. After  listening  to  him,  I  came 
to  this  conclusion,  with  all  due  deference 
to  him:  No.  1,  his  speech  demonstrates 
to  me  that  the  gentleman  is,  as  I  learned 
for  the  first  time,  a  Member  of  this 
House.  Second,  his  speech  shows  a  total 
ignorance  of  the  situation  that  exists  in 
my  great  State.     Thank  you. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Res- 
nick]  for  having  taken  this  time  to  out- 
line the  facts  which  should  be  clear  to 
those  who  want  to  see.  They  have  been 
fidly  recorded  in  the  press.  We  are  deal- 
ing, as  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Edwards]  stated,  with  a  crisis  situ- 
ation w^hich  demands  crash  programs. 

The  civil  rights  revolution  culminated 
in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

One  himdred  years  after  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,  these  laws  estab- 
lished equality  in  places  of  public  accom- 
modation and  equality  at  the  ballot  box. 
Unfortunately  and  tragically,  there  is  no 
equality  at  the  bread  box.  Unfortu- 
nately and  tragically  the  reality  of  equal- 
ity for  all  our  citizens  has  yet  to  be 
achieved.  We  are  confronted  through- 
out Mississippi  today  with  the  result  of 
years  and  years  of  accumulated  ills  which 
derive  from  a  planned  pattern  of  dis- 
crimination and  a  determined  effort  to 
deny  to  the  Negro  citizens  of  that  State 
their  just,  and  their  due.  human  rights. 
We  know,  however,  that  laws  are  not 
enough  to  insure  for  all  of  our  citizens 
in  this  great  coimtry  a  decent  life.  We 
know  that  President  Johnson  has  called 
for  war  on  poverty,  and  Congress  has 
responded.  There  is  now  a  national  con- 
cern about  poverty. 

We  must  translate  into  action  the  con- 
cern we  have  expressed  in  legislation. 

We  must  engage  fully,  wholeheartedly, 
with  total  commitment  in  the  struggle 
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for  human  rights,  the  struggle  for  a 
decent  home  for  every  citizen,  for  food 
for  every  citizen  and  his  family,  and  for 
jobs. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  any  secret  that 
millions  of  Americans  today  live  in  pov- 
erty, nor  is  it  any  secret  that  many  of 
the  poorest  citizens  of  our  land  live  in 
one  of  the  most  Impoverished  of  our 
States. — that  is,  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

At  one  time  it  was  a  rich  rural  agri- 
cultural area,  but  in  recent  years  the 
role  of  agriculture  and  the  role  of  hand 
labor  in  our  economy  has  changed.  The 
rural  areas  of  Mississippi  have,  in  effect, 
became  a  slum.  People  who  once  were 
slaves  and  then  tenant  farmers  have 
found  that  our  economy  has  an  economic 
rung  which  is  even  lower. 

They  have  lost  their  jobs,  and  now 
they  have  lost  their  homes. 

I  think  all  of  us  who  represent  urban 
areas  are  fully  familiar  with  the  problem. 
The  victims  of  the  rural  slums,  the  vic- 
tims of  this  disaster,  have  moved  north 
and  west — to  New  York,  to  Chicago,  and 
to  Los  Angeles.  A  study  by  Mississippi 
State  University  has  shown  that  some 
114,460  Negroes  left  the  State  in  the 
1950's  from  11  delta  counties  alone. 
Many  of  them  now  live  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  New  York  is  proud  that 
they  are  now  her  citizens.  But  the  de- 
pressing fact  is  that,  until  we  have  mas- 
sive programs  in  our  cities,  our  cities 
cannot  absorb  this  overwhelming  immi- 
gration. Nobody  knows  this  better  than 
the  recent  arrivals  who  find  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  the  northern  slums. 

The  problems  of  Mississippi  are  na- 
tional problems.  There  is  a  clear  con- 
nection between  what  happens  in  the 
South  and  what  happens  in  the  North. 
These  problems  are  a  vital  concern  to 
this  body.  They  are  a  responsibility  to 
which  we  must  address  ourselves. 

It  is  impKjrtant  that  we  focus  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  on  this  problem 
today. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from 
California  (Mr.  Edwards]  referred 
earlier  to  the  New  York  Times  article  on 
Monday  which  pointed  up  the  plight  of 
the  Negro  citizen  in  Mississippi.  One  of 
the  citizens,  when  interviewed,  Sam 
Watts,  spoke  for  16  Negroes  who  were 
huddled  around  a  coal-burning  stove  in 
a  dim  cafe,  "We  can't  buy  nothing. 
There  ain't  one  of  us  that's  hit  a  lick 
of  work  since  before  January.  The  white 
man  got  all  the  jobs." 

Probably  Sam  Watts  does  not  fully 
understand  why  he  has  no  job.  But  his 
unemployment  today  and  that  of  tens 
of  thousands  in  similar  circumstances 
can  be  explained. 

During  the  past  5  years,  cotton  farm- 
ing in  Mississippi  has  been  mechanized 
rapidly;  the  percentage  of  the  State's 
cotton  crop  picked  by  machine  rose  from 
42  to  62  percent  between  the  1960  and 
1964  crop  years.  The  major  impetus  for 
this  change  was  the  perfection  and  In- 
troduction, with  Federal  sponsorship  of 
pre-  and  post-emergent  herbicides,  a  de- 
velopment which  almost  overnight  made 
the  handchopping  of  cotton  weeds  a 
higher  cost  method  of  eliminating  them. 
With  this  development  the  residual  value 
of  hand  labor  for  cotton  harvesting  also 
dropped,  as  the  annual  cost  of  maintain- 


ing farm  families  for  cottonpicking  out- 
weighed the  cost  of  shifting  to  machinery 
for  the  same  purp>ose. 

The  modernization  of  Mississippi's 
cotton  industry  has  Increased  the  State's 
total  yield  from  1,542,000  bales  in  1960 
to  2,240,000  bales  in  1964  at  a  time  when 
there  is  weakness  in  the  commodity 
market.  The  Government  administered 
programs  which  have  reduced  output 
have  had  a  very  drastic  impact. 

Following  the  cotton  referendum  held 
in  November  1965,  planters  are  being 
offered  in  the  1966  crop  year  a  sliding 
scale  of  diversion  payments  as  an  in- 
centive to  curb  their  plantings  by  12.5 
to  35  percent.  Since  the  restriction 
reaches  plantings,  not  marketings,  the 
1966  program  gives  an  incentive  to  those 
growers  not  fully  modernized  to  make  a 
larger  cut,  take  the  adjustment  payment, 
and  convert  it  into  machines,  herbicides 
and  fertilizers.  It  has  been  clear  from 
the  day  of  the  referendum  that  a  large 
proportion  of  those  planting  in  the  delta 
will  do  just  this. 

The  gross  effects  of  this  year's  acreage 
reduction  have  been  anticipated  and 
documented.  The  unemployment  which 
will  result  has  been  set  forth  by  the 
Mississippi  State  Employment  Security 
Commission,  which  has  projected  that 
there  will  be  a  50-percent  drop  in  job 
openings  for  cotton  choppers  from  the 
level  of  the  crop  year  1965. 

Among  tractor  drivers,  who  hold  what 
might  be  called  automated  jobs  in  the 
cotton  fields,  employment  opportunities 
are  expected  to  drop  25  percent.  In  1964 
there  were  some  200,000  in  Mississippi's 
agricultural  labor  force.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  between  20,000  and  70,000 
of  those  seeking  or  holding  jobs  in  cotton 
last  year  will  be  without  work  this  year. 
That  is  what  has  brought  this  situation 
to  a  head  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  we  witnessed 
the  spectacle  in  the  newspapers  and  on 
television  of  the  forced  eviction  from 
Greenville  Air  Force  Base  of  a  number 
of  desperate  people  who  were  seeking 
only  shelter  and  the  opportunity  to  make 
clear  to  the  public  their  plight.  At  that 
time  I  urged  through  telegrams  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  take  immedi- 
ate action  to  deal  with  this  emergency. 
I  urged  that  there  be  immediate  steps 
taken  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of 
food  through  the  Federal  Government, 
superseding  any  local  administration 
whiich  was  unwilling  to  cooperate  in  the 
Federal  food  distribution  program;  and, 
also,  that  the  use  of  Federal  property, 
such  as  the  Greenville  Air  Force  Base 
and  other  Federal  installations,  be  made 
available  for  emergency  housing.  I 
urged  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  institute  a  crash 
program  of  housing,  food,  and  job 
training. 

Housing  indeed  is  a  paramount  prob- 
lem facing  those  citizens  In  Mississippi 
today.  Their  housing  problem  illus- 
trates the  failure  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  develop  a  long-range,  compre- 
hensive housing  program  for  people  who 
have  no  cash  income  or  little  cash  in- 
come.   We  have  a  low-income  housing 


program,  but  pubUc  housing,  mainly  de- 
veloped in  our  cities,  requires  an  Income 
for  rent  payments.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  people,  those  being  displaced  on 
the  plantations  of  Mississippi  are  only  an 
example,  who  do  not  have  the  cash  in- 
come to  pay  rent  or  purchase  housing. 
So  we  must  develop  a  long-range,  com- 
prehensive housing  program  for  them. 
Handing  over  Air  Force  banacks.  al- 
though it  might  be  a  stopgap  measure, 
certainly  is  not  the  solution. 

In  terms  of  housing  there  are  now 
steps  being  taken  by  a  privately  spon- 
sored group  which  point  the  way  toward 
what  can  be  done.  In  Tribbett.  Miss.,  at 
a  place  called  Strike  City,  there  is  a 
mutual  self-help  housing  project  for  no- 
and  low-income  people.  It  is  being  built 
by  the  Neighborhood  Developers,  Inc.  It 
is  a  plan  to  begin  to  deal  with  the  forced 
eviction  of  tenant  farmers,  sharecrop- 
pers, and  day  laborers,  from  the  cotton 
plantations  of  Mississippi.  The  work- 
ei-s  involved  will  be  building  their  own 
homes  and  begin  to  face  the  responsi- 
bilities and  benefits  of  home  ownership 
and  also  begin  to  be  able  to  identify  with 
community  life. 

This  could  be  a  pilot  project  which 
would  set  an  example  for  the  future. 
This  program  financed  by  private  sources 
will  begin  by  building  eight  houses.  The 
Federal  Government  would  do  well  to 
encourage  this  kind  of  development,  seiz- 
ing upon  this  project  as  a  demonstration 
project  which  could  pave  the  way  for  an 
imaginative  new  towns  development  pro- 
gram and  the  creation  of  whole  new 
communities. 

I  propose  a  massive  self-help  housing 
program  beginning  now  in  that  area  of 
Mississippi  where  the  need  is  so  des- 
perate. 

Along  with  housing,  there  must  be 
long-range  programs  for  training  and 
education  if  the  citizens  of  Mississippi 
are  to  compete  in  the  job  market.  There 
must  be  programs  which  will  also  bring 
in  industry  to  provide  jobs  for  which 
people  are  trained.  This  is  the  kind  of 
approach  that  must  be  taken  to  deal 
with  this  problem  on  a  meaningful  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  where  people  are  home- 
less, starving,  and  desperate,  it  Is  up  to  us 
to  recognize  our  responsibility.  It  is  up 
to  us  as  Members  of  Congress,  whether 
we  come  from  the  North,  the  South,  the 
East,  or  the  West,  to  put  first  things  first 
and  to  put  human  rights  above  every 
other  consideration. 

Again  let  me  say  I  think  it  is  fruitful 
that  we  are  having  this  discussion  this 
afternoon.  The  colloquy  which  has  al- 
ready taken  place  will  help  bring  the 
spotlight  of  public  attention  on  the  cry- 
ing and  desperate  conditions  which  de- 
mand immediate  action  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  this 
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special  order  and  any  other  regular  spe- 
cial orders  heretofore  entered  I  be  per- 
mitted to  address  the  House  for  1  hour, 
apd  I  suggest  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  might  hang  around  and  get  a 
little  enlightenment. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
BMi).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  gentlemen 
from  Mississippi,  and  all  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  can  cast  as  many 
aspersions  as  they  want  upon  by  Inex- 
perience in  this  House,  my  political  be- 
liefs, or  my  motivation,  but  the  fact  still 
remains  that  there  is  no  food  on  the 
tables  of  the  hungry  Negroes  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Etelta. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yield  to  my  dlstln- 
g\ilshed  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Cowykrs]. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extrsmeous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
congratulate  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rxsnick]  for  taking  this  time 
to  discuss  the  desperate  plight  of  so  many 
Negro  Americans  in  Mississippi.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  he  has  done  that. 
Since  Congressman  Resnick  entered  the 
House  a  year  ago  he  has  repeatedly  dem- 
onstrated his  heartfelt  concern  for  those 
suffering  from  extreme  poverty  and  dis- 
crimination anywhere  in  our  country. 
He  has  recently  visited  Mississippi  at  his 
own  expense  to  gain  Insight  into  the 
problems  that  are  being  discussed  here 
today.  I  think  he  has  made  some  very 
valuable  contributions  toward  solving 
this  problem.  Today  Congressman  Res- 
nick  Is  leading  those  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned, over  both  the  slow  and  ineffective 
distribution  of  free  Federal  food  In  Mis- 
sissippi this  winter  and  particularly  the 
situation  in  Oreenvllle.  Miss. 

Last  week  a  number  of  homeless,  help- 
less, and  hungry  people  were  evicted  by 
military  police  from  the  Greenville,  Miss., 
Air  Force  Base  where  they  had  gone  hop- 
ing for  food  and  shelter.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  some  of  these  military  police 
were  flown  in  from  as  far  away  as  Den- 
ver, Colo.  It  was  certainly  not  in  the 
Interest  of  our  national  policy  to  fight 
poverty  and  discrimination  and  to  aid  the 
distressed  to  force  these  people  to  leave 
the  base,  without  some  real  effort  being 
made  to  respond  to  their  plea  for  help. 

It  is  now  planned  to  hand  over  this 
Federal  facility  to  the  city  of  Green- 
ville which  has  almost  without  excep- 
tion demonstrated  a  lack  of  any  con- 
cern whatsoever  for  their  poverty- 
stricken  clUsens  and  has  consistently 
practiced  racial  discrimination  against 
Nevro  Americans. 

BCr.  Speaker,  Operation  Help,  a  Fed- 
eral procrmm  designed  to  provide  food 
during  the  winter  to  the  poor  in  Missis- 
sippi, has  not  started  distributing  food 


to  those  actually  in  need,  although  we 
are  halfway  into  an  unusually  severe 
winter  when  this  food  can  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  starvation  and  subsist- 
ence for  many  of  those  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  delay  is  caused,  and 
was  caused,  by  the  lack  of  guarantees 
acceptable  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity that  the  food  would  be  distrib- 
uted without  racial  discrimination. 
Others  of  my  colleagues  will  explain  in 
detail  how  all  these  various  situations 
developed. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  something  has 
Just  come  to  my  attention  which  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House.  I  would  like  to  read  a  short  news 
bulletin  which  appeared  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post.  Let  me  first 
state  that  my  staff  has  checked  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  following  news  bulletin 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
their  representative  In  Greenville  has 
confirmed  the  accuracy  of  this  report. 
IProm  the  Washington  Poet,  Feb.  9,  1966] 
No  F>.EE  Food 

Greenville,  Miss.— The  Washington 
C3ounty  supervisors  have  ruled  against  the 
county  taking  part  In  a  new  Operation 
Help  set  up  by  the  State  and  the  US.  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  feed  thousand.s 
of  poor  who  do  not  benet.t  from  Mississippi's 
surplus  food  distribution 

OEO  had  uUotted  $24  million  worth  of 
food  which  was  to  have  been  distributed  by 
the  State  welfare  depaj-tment  through  Its 
county  units  The  Washington  County 
supervisors  rejected  the  program  in  closed 
session,  and  one  supervisor  said  later  that 
landowners  oppose  the  program  because  It 
would  provide  free  food  until  June  and  make 
It  difficult  to  hire  spring  labor. 

The  State's  ctehiy  in  handling  the  free  food 
program  was  behind  the  recent  Negro  live- 
In  at  decommlistoned  Greenville  Air  Force 
Base.     Air  police  finally  removed  them. 

I  thinlc.  my  friends  and  colleagues, 
that  certainly  this  precipitous  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Washington  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  in  refusing  to  al- 
low free  Federal  food  to  be  distributed  to 
their  poor,  without  any  expense  to  the 
county  whatever,  is  one  of  the  most  cruel 
and  heartless  acts,  whatever  the  reason. 

But  for  the  county  officials  to  refuse  to 
give  free  food  to  these  near-starving 
Americans  because  they  fear  that  some 
of  them  would  then  refuse  the  outra- 
geously low  wages  of  30  cents  to  40  cents 
an  hour  during  spring  plowing  is  really 
one  of  the  most  ruthless  acts  that  has 
ever  been  exhibited  by  governmental  offi- 
cials even  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  action  is 
nothing  more  than  a  realistic  demonstra- 
tion that  the  local  government  in  Green- 
ville, Miss.,  helps  the  landowners  extort 
the  greatest  amount  of  money  from  their 
Negro  residents. 

On  Saturday,  I  sent  letters  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
heads  of  all  the  relevant  governmental 
agencies  concerning  the  problems  in 
Mississippi  that  have  been  discussed 
today.  I  again  want  to  particularly  call 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  immedi- 
ately take  over  the  food  distribution 
programs  in  all  those  Mississippi  coun- 
ties where  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
local  authorities  will  distribute  the  food 
quickly  and  in  a  nondiscriminatory  man- 
ner. 


However,  the  problems  in  Mississippi 
do  not  end  by  solving  this  question  of 
the  distribution  of  free  Federal  food 
Mississippi  has  a  great  many  problems, 
all  related  to  the  widespread  poverty  of 
so  many  of  her  citizens — as  do  a  great 
many  States  in  this  country.  The  pov- 
erty program  in  Mississippi  has  operated 
with  slow  starts  and  quick  stops — as  has 
the  poverty  programs  In  so  many  other 
parts  of  the  country.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  diligently  monitor  the  welfare 
and  antipoverty  programs  throughout 
the  country.  And  where  they  are  inade- 
quate we  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  must  insure  that  these  programs 
have  adequate  funds  and  proper  admin- 
istration. 

I  know  that  only  if  we  in  the  Congress 
continue  and  redouble  our  efforts  to 
apply  the  principles  of  democracy  to  all 
our  people  will  we  ever  achieve  the 
American  dream  of  justice  for  all.  Jus- 
tice is  everyone's  business  but  It  is  par- 
ticularly the  responsibility  of  Members 
of  this  House.  Wherever  in  America 
there  are  hungry  people,  needy  people, 
or  homeless  people— regardless  of  the 
color  of  their  skins,  their  ethnic  origins. 
or  the  language  they  speak— then  we  in 
Congre.'s  are  responsible. 

I  cannot  see  where  our  welfare — where 
the  welfare  of  these  Americans  has  been 
give  any  real  consideration  in  the  course 
of  the  actions  I  have  reported  to  the 
Members  of  the  House.  Again  I  hope 
that  we  In  the  Congress  will  begin  to 
join  in  this  dialog,  to  do  justice  to  all 
our  people  and  to  apply  the  principles 
of  democracy  to  all  our  people,  and  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  subject 
matter  now  being  discussed  on  the  floor 
of  this  House;  namely,  the  spending  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  Federal  funds  that 
are  coming  into  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
The  following  is  the  text  of  the  letter 
sent  to  President  Johnson  on  Saturday, 
February  5,  1966  by  me  regarding  the 
eviction  of  70  homeless  members  of  Negro 
sharecropper  families  from  the  Green- 
ville, Miss.,  Air  Force  Base  earlier  this 
week.  The  letter  also  discusses  the  great 
delay  In  starting  Operation  Help  in  Mis- 
sissippi. I  sent  similar  letters  to  the 
heads  of  all  the  involved  Federal  agen- 
clco:  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara, 
Attorney  General  Katzenbach,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman,  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Sargent  Shrlver. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  eBTort  of  70  hun- 
gry, homeless  tind  helpless  men.  women,  and 
children  to  find  shelter  on  the  deactivated 
Greenville  Air  Force  Base  on  Monday  was 
Just  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  thousands  of  desperate  p>eople  in  Missis- 
sippi this  winter.  The  Delta  Ministry,  an 
affiliate  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
estimates  that  more  than  10,000  people  will 
be  evicted  from  the  land  by  the  end  of  the 
winter  as  a  result  of  the  effort  by  these 
sharecroppers  and  tenant  farmers  to  gain 
decent  wages  and  working  conditions.  But 
certainly  it  was  heartless  to  force  these  70 
people  to  leave  the  base  without  any  effort 
being  made  to  respond  to  their  plea  for  help. 
I  feel  certain  that  this  would  not  have  hap- 
pened if  the  declalon  had  not  been  made  in 
such  a  hurry  ana  oy  Just  the  local  officials. 
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Tbis  deactivated  base  Is  scheduled  to  soon 
become  part  of  the  Great  Society's  war  on 
poverty  as  a  manpower  retraining  facUlty. 
During  the  interim  would  it  not  be  appro- 
priate for  this  vacant  facility  to  be  used  as 
a  temporary  housing  and  food  distribution 
center  until  more  permanent  help  can  be 
found  for  these  people?  Some  200  of  those 
who  were  hoping  to  find  shelter  on  the  base 
are  now  living  In  tents  near  Trlbbett.  They 
have  asked  for  work  and  could  possibly  be 
of  help  In  converting  the  base  to  use  as  a 
Job  retraining  center. 

Operation  Help,  if  quickly  put  Into  effect 
and  fairly  run,  could  be  of  great  help  in 
alleviating  some  of  the  general  distress  In 
Mississippi.  The  main  reason  which 
prompted  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  originally  approve  this  project  is  still 
valid:  the  very  limited,  and  in  some  cases 
the  complete  lack  of  participation  by  Mis- 
sissippi counties  in  the  regular  surplus  com- 
modities and  food  stamp  program  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  almost  $1  mil- 
lion provided  for  salaries  by  the  OEO  ad- 
ministrative grant  could  be  spent  to  pro- 
vide Jobs  for  some  of  the  people  we  are  try- 
ing to  supply  with  nominal  amounts  of 
food.  Maximum  feasible  participation  of  the 
poor  in  the  poverty  program  would  certainly 
suggest  the  hiring  of  some  of  the  affected 
people  in  the  food  distribution  program. 

The  original  period  of  the  program  is  al- 
ready half  over  and  we  are  well  into  an 
unusually  severe  winter  when  this  food  can 
mean  the  difference  between  starvation  and 
subsistence  for  many  families.  The  ship- 
ment of  food  into  the  States  began  only 
this  week  and  the  Agriculture  Department 
estimates  it  will  take  yet  another  5  to  10 
days  for  the  food  to  actually  reach  the  poor — 
and  in  5  counties  between  45  and  60  days. 
I  urge  that  Operation  Help  be  expedited  in 
every  way  and  the  Jobs  In  the  distribution 
program  be  given  to  the  people  when  the 
program  is  designed  to  help. 

Of  course,  the  reason  for  the  great  delay 
in  this  program  has  been  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate guarantees  by  the  Mississippi  State 
Welfare  Department  and  various  county  wel- 
fare departments  that  there  will  be  no  racial 
discrimination  in  the  distribution  of  the 
food.  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity- 
was  particularly  concerned  about  this  be- 
cause in  the  past  the  State  and  county  wel- 
fare departments  have  been  flagrantly  dis- 
criminatory in  both  their  hiring  of  personnel 
and  also  in  their  distribution  of  Federal 
funds  and  food.  All  of  the  organizations  in 
Mississippi  most  active  in  the  civil  rights 
and  antipoverty  efforts,  such  as  the  Mis- 
sissippi State  Conference  of  the  NAACP,  the 
Delta  Ministry,  and  the  Mississippi  Freedom 
Labor  Union,  have  urged  OEO  to  even  now 
withhold  the  funds.  However,  this  week 
OEO  announced  that  they  were  proceeding 
with  Operation  Help  because  of  the  urgent 
need  even  though  the  assurances  are  still 
not  adequate. 

The  matter  is  certainly  most  urgent,  but 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  allow  Missis- 
sippi to  use  the  plight  of  its  citizens  to  block 
the  enforcement  of  title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  which  specifically  prohibits  racial 
discrimination  in  the  use  of  Federal  funds. 
Certainly  a  solution  to  this  dilemma  would 
be  for  the  Federal  Government  itself  to  dis- 
tribute the  food  in  those  counties  where 
neither  the  county  nor  the  State  government 
will  guarantee  fairness  In  running  the  pro- 
gram. 

As  a  result  of  your  leadership  and  Initiative 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  has  always  come  to 
the  aid  of  victims  of  natural  disasters.  I 
particularly  recall  the  speedy  and  effective 
aid  given  to  the  victims  of  Hurricane  Bccey 
last  fall  in  the  Gulf  Coast  States,  including 
Mississippi.  You  took  personal  charge  of 
this  emergency  by  flying  to  the  affected  areas 
and    ordering   all    appropriate    agencies,   in- 


cluding the  Defense  Department,  to  provide 
every  form  of  assistance  possible  and  by  also 
immediately  declaring  the  affected  States  as 
natural  disaster  areas.  1  urge  you  to  simi- 
larly order  all  appropriate  Federal  agencies  to 
rush  assistance  to  the  hungry,  homeless  and 
helpless  people  in  Mississippi  who  are  as 
much  helpless  victims  as  are  the  victims  of 
an  earthquake,  flood  or  hurricane. 
Sincerely. 

John  Conters.  Jr., 
Member  o/  Congress. 

The  following  Is  a  letter  from  the 
heads  of  the  Mississippi  State  Confer- 
ence of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  con- 
cerning the  lack  of  adequate  guarantees 
by  Mississippi  that  Operation  Head- 
start  would  be  administered  In  a  non- 
discriminatory manner: 

Febhuaky  2.  1966. 
Mr.  ORvn-LE  Freeman, 
Department  of  Agriculture , 
Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  Sargent  Shrivir, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen  :  It  has  come  to  our  attention 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  OppKxrtunity  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  Joined 
In  a  program  of  food  distribution  with  the 
department  of  welfare  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi. While  we  support  the  activity  of 
making  food  available  to  hungry  citizens  of 
our  State,  we  must  genuinely  state  our  objec- 
tions to  how  this  was  done.  Your  office  was 
fully  aware  of  the  following  conditions  be- 
fore the  program  was  entered  into. 

The  department  of  welfare  for  the  State  of 
Mississippi  Is  notorious  for  its  discrimina- 
tion against  Negro  citizens,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  employment;  fewer  than  six 
Negroes  are  employed  in  any  capacity 
throughout  this  State  agency. 

When  we  called  the  question  of  employ- 
ment to  the  attention  of  the  deportment  of 
welfare,  we  were  informed  that  the  county 
board  of  supervisors  were  responsible  for  the 
persons  hired,  and  hence  the  department  of 
welfare  could  not  guarantee  that  Negroes 
would  not  be  continuously  discriminated 
against  in  this  program.  When  this  ques- 
tion was  raised  before  the  county  board  of 
supeir^'isors  of  Coahoma  County,  Miss.,  the 
board  of  supervisors  disclaimed  all  respon- 
sibility In  the  hiring  of  persons  for  the 
county  welfare  department.  Thus,  neither 
agency  assumed  responsibility  for  employ- 
ment discrimination  in  the  county. 

In  light  of  the  history  of  the  State  depart- 
ment of  welfare,  we  asked  that  when  the 
committee  to  administer  the  program  was 
selected,  that  the  Negro  community  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
selection  of  at  least  one  of  the  members. 
We  knew  also,  of  the  desire  of  Gov.  Paul  B. 
Johnson  to  have  the  final  aay  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  committee  to  select  those  whites 
and  Negroes  who  would  be  of  a  benefit  to 
him  politically:  the  Negro  community  was 
not  permitted  to  participate  in  the  selec- 
tion of  not  one  on  this  committee. 

Thus,  the  program  began  with  the  ingredi- 
ents that  have  fostered  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination against  the  Negro  community 
in  the  past  still  intact. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  just 
how  you  would  lend  your  good  names  and 
the  names  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
this  bizarre  scheme. 

However,  now  that  it  has  been  done,  we 
request  that  all  funds  be  withheld  from  this 
program  until  a  thorough  Investigation  has 
been  conducted. 

We  would  like  to  be  assured  tiiat  in  the 
future,  when  programs  come  with  these  kind 
of  built-in   discrepancies,   that  more   effort 


be  made  by  you  and  your  staffs  to  correct 
them  before  firm  agreements  are  reached. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  Evers. 
Field  Director.  NAACP. 
Aaron  E.  Henry. 
President.  Mississippi  State  Conference, 
NAACP. 
cc: 

Mr  Clarence  Mitchell. 
Congressman  Charles  Dices. 
Congressman  John  Conyers 
Congressman  Adam  C.  Powell. 
Senator  Robert  F  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Richard  Housler. 
Mr.  Sam  Yette. 
Mr.  Theodore  Berry. 

The  following  newspaper  articles  give 
the  details  regarding  the  recent  attempt 
of  70  people  to  find  shelter  on  the  Green- 
ville, Miss..  Air  Force  base: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  1.  1966] 
THiRTY-rn-E  Hungry  Negroes  Invade  Aban- 
doned Air  Fos.ce  Base 

Greenville.  Miss.,  Jan.  31. — A  group  of  Ne- 
groes invaded  the  deactivated  Greenville  Air 
Force  Base  tod.ny  saying.  "We  are  here  be- 
cause we  are  hungry  and  cold  and  we  have 
no  Jobs  or  land." 

They  brought  blankets  and  clothing — but 
no  food — and  moved  into  an  unhealed 
wooden  building  near  the  main  gate 

Law  enforcement  officers  ringed  the  area 
but  took  no  action  when  they  couldn't  de- 
cide who  had  Jurisdiction — city,  county,  or 
PedenU  authorities. 

Oflicers  said  there  were  about  35  persons 
Inside  the  one-story  building.  A  civil  rlghu 
spokesman  said  there  were  51. 

"We  don't  want  charity,"'  said  the  Negroes 
in  a  statement  released  by  civil  rights  groups. 
"We  are  willing  to  work  for  ourselves  if  given 
a  chance." 

The  Negroes  identified  themselves  as  "the 
Poor  Peoples  Conference." 

They  m.irched  through  the  main  gate  after 
sunrise  and  caught  base  guards  by  surprise. 
There  was  still  .-^now  on  the  ground  from 
a  record  cold  siiell  over  the  weekend  and  at 
midday  temperatures  remained  near  freez- 
ing. 

AN  ADVANCE  PARTY 

A  spokesman  for  one  civil  rights  group  said 
the  Negroes  were  an  advance  pajty  of  hun- 
dreds of  delta  area  laborers  who  would  move 
onto  the  base.  But  the  6jX)kesman  ad- 
mitted that  more  Negroes  might  not  be  able 
to  join  the  first  group  because  of  lawmen 
ringing  the  area. 

The  spokesman  said  efforts  would  be  made 
to  take  food  to  the  group. 

Another  spokesman,  Mimi  Shaw,  an  official 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches'  Delta 
Ministry,  said  the  Negroes  moved  on  the  base 
"to  stay  until  their  demands  were  met.  I 
don't  think  they  will  be  talked  off." 

The  Air  Force  ended  operations  on  the  base 
last  March  but  still  maintains  coL.t'-ol  with 
Lt.  Col.  George  B.  Andrews  having  charge  of 
27  civilians.  There  was  no  comment  from 
Andrews. 

The  Poor  People's  Conference  statement 
said: 

"We  are  at  the  Greenville  Air  Force  Base 
because  it  is  Federal  property  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  empty  houses  and  buildings. 
We  need  those  houses  and  the  land.  We 
could  be  trained  for  Jobs  In  the  buildings." 

The  statement  asked  President  Johnson: 
"Whose  side  are  you  on,  the  poor  people  or 
the  millionaires?" 

It  also  charged  that  Federal  commodities 
distributed  to  the  needy  were  "old  and  full 
of  bugs  and  weevils."  The  Negroes  asked  for 
fresh  vegetables,  fruits,  and  meats,  saying. 
"We  want  to  decide  what  foods  we  want  to 
eet." 
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Additionally,  the  Poor  People's  Conference, 
which  said  It  U  connected  with  the  Delta 
MUxUtry  and  the  Mlaslaslppl  Freedom  Demo- 
cratic Party,  alao  demanded  that  antlpoverty 
program*  bis  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  county 
■upervlaort  becauae  "they  don't  represent  ua." 

"We  want  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  hire  poor  people  we  say  represent  us.  We, 
the  poor  people,  want  to  distribute  the  food. " 

Police  wouldn't  let  newsmen  enter  the 
building  where  the  Negroes  were  camping. 
They  said  It  would  be  a  violation  of  the  law — 
apparently  trespassing. 

Asked  why  the  Jurisdiction  question  arose. 
one  policeman  said.  "It's  city  property  on  a 
OoTemment  reservation  in  the  county." 

The  city  of  Greenville  owns  all  of  the  base 
except  13  acres.  The  land  was  leased  to  the 
Federal  Government,  which  has  leased  a  por- 
tion back  to  the  city  for  use  as  an  airport 
and  for  a  training  school. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Poet.  Feb.  2,  1966) 

SUTT    SQUATTZaa    RCMOVKO    F^OM    ABAfn>ONEO 

Base 
GaxxNvnxr,  Mioa..  February  1. — The  Air 
Force  toesed  a  group  of  Negro  squatters  and 
civil  rights  workers  off  Its  deactivated  base 
here  today  some  30  hours  after  they  moved 
Into  an  empty  building,  demanding  food, 
Jobs,  and  land. 

Before  the  squatters  were  expelled,  how- 
ever, a  Federal  spokesman  promised  that  anti- 
poverty  aid  to  Mississippi  would  be  speeded 
up. 

The  Negroes  set  out  on  a  march  to  Green- 
ville, 4  miles  away.  They  were  convoyed  by 
highway  patrol  cars  at  front  and  rear. 

One  woman.  Identified  as  Susie  Tyler,  40. 
was  arrested  by  county  officers  on  a  charge  of 
profane  language. 

The  crowd,  led  by  civil  rights  workers. 
rushed  past  the  base  gate  guard  yesterday 
uid  took  possession  of  a  building.  They  said 
they  were  homeless.  They  demanded  quick 
mtlpoverty  aid,  Job  training,  and  land. 

The  Air  Force  brought  In  160  air  police 
From  several  bases  to  handle  the  ejection. 
%bout  30  Negroes,  mainly  elderly  and  chll- 
Iren.  walked  out  of  the  building.  The  other 
JO — Including  some  white  civil  rights  work- 
srs — were  lugged  out,  one  by  one,  and 
narched  off  the  base.  They  were  released 
ittitT  they  left  Federal  property. 

&IaJ.  Oen.  R.  W.  Puryear,  commanding  the 
{ klr  police,  ordered  the  squatters  ejected  after 
Jnita  Blackwell,  an  official  of  the  Freedom 
democratic  Party,  told  him : 
"The  group  unanimously  voted  to  stay." 
General  Ptiryear  and  James  Turner,  a  De- 
wrtment  of  Justice  lawyer,  had  both  tried  to 
alk  the  squatters  off  the  base. 

"If  any  of  you  are  really  homeless  we  will 
I  ee  what  can  be  done."  said  Turner. 

Turner  said  SecreUry  of  Agriculture  Orvllle 
1  "reeman  realizes  that  Operation  Help  has 
1  «en  delayed  In  Mlaalsslppl  and  will  move  to 
I  xpedlte  the  program. 

Mrs.  Blackwell  said  most  of  the  Negroes 
1  ivolved  had  been  forced  off  nearby  cotton 
I  lantatlons,  where  a  farmhand  strike  was 
<  slled  In  an  effort  to  force  higher  wages. 

[fttMn  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Feb.  3.  19661 
I  lORTs   SquATTxas   Evicted,   Lxaoeks   Assail 

U.S.  Action 
Guxmriuji.  Uus.— Leaders  of  a  group  that 
s  aged  a  30-hour  occupaUon  of  Federal  prop- 
a  ty  acctiMd  the  Federal  Government  today 
Q '  kowtowing  to  Mlsalsalppl  politicians  over 
a  ittpoverty  programs  for  Negroes. 

In  Waahlngton.  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
p  >rtunlty  laaued  a  sUtement  last  night  which 
•  id  a  team  of  speclalUU  would  confer  with 
ilsaUalppI    Gov.   Paul   Johnaon    to    "assure 


rapid  distribution  of  food  under  terms  of  the 
antlpoverty  grant." 

The  department  said  a  grant  of  $1.6  million 
had  t>een  approved  with  the  Mississippi  Wel- 
fare Department  to  develop  a  system  of  dis- 
tribution for  $24  million  of  surplus  food. 

KOWTOWafO    CHAKGE 

Art  Thomas,  director  of  the  Delta  Ministry, 
said  "the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  been 
kowtowing  to  Mississippi  politicians  who 
don't  want  poverty  or  relief  programs  In 
the  hands  of  Negroes  who  can't  be  con- 
trolled  by   the   white   power   structure." 

The  Delta  Ministry  is  an  arm  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  set  up  to  work 
among  southern  Negroes. 

Thomas,  along  with  a  blraclal  group  of  80 
other  demonstrators,  was  ejected  from  a 
former  cadets'  club  on  the  deactivated  Green- 
ville Air  Force  Base  yesterday.  A  detail  of 
150  air  police  carried  out  the  demonstrators. 
who  had  bolted  past  guards  Monday  and 
camped  overnight  in  the  wooden  frame 
structure. 

■nie  demonstrators  included  Negroes  who 
said  they  were  ousted  from  white  plantations 
after  demanding  higher  wages,  and  civil 
rights  workers  All  said  the" base  invasion 
was  sponsored  by  the  "Poor  People's  Con- 
ference." They  said  thev  wanted  food.  Jobs, 
and  land. 

Thomas  said  "It  was  cruel  and  Inhumane 
of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman 
and  U.S.  Attorney  General  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach  to  send  the  message  that  was  .sent." 
He  referred  to  the  order  which  ousted  them, 
and  to  Federal  promises  that  their  demands 
were  being  studied. 

Most  of  the  demonstrators  who  took  part 
in  "drtve-in"  at  the  base  now  are  housed  In 
a   5-acre   tent   city   near  here. 

Air  police  carried  out  most  of  the  group, 
but  elderly  members  and  children  walked  out 
when  the  police  closed  In. 


February  9,  1966 

a  blraclal  statewide  advisory  committee  to 
oversee  the  program. 

Rather  than  release  the  other  $1.2  million 
Immediately,  GEO  waited  for  formation  of 
the  advisory  committee  as  an  indicator  of 
Mississippi's  intentions  to  comply  with  the 
civil  rights  standards. 

Most  of  the  other  special  conditions  could 
not  be  met  until  after  program  was  under- 
way. They  included  nondiscrimination  in 
the  hiring  of  470  local  poor  persons  to  run 
the  program  and  completely  integrated  food 
distribution  lines. 

OEO  was  technically  in  violation  of  the 
contract,  which  called  for  withholding  only 
$400,000,  but  Federal  antlpoverty  officials 
feared  they  would  lose  virtually  all  control 
If   the   bulk  of  the  funds  was  released. 

riNALLT    ACREED 

After  weeks  of  negotiating,  Federal  and 
State  officials  agreed  on  an  advisory  board 
composed  of  five  white  and  four  Negroes. 
Last  Sunday,  only  1  day  before  30  Negroes 
marched  unannoimced  Into  the  deactivated 
Greenville  Air  Force  Base.  OEO  agreed  to 
release  "part  of  the  funds." 

The  Federal  agency's  announcement  yes- 
terday did  not  specify  the  amount.  It  did 
say  that  a  team  of  specialists  from  OEO  and 
Agriculture  "will  fly  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  im- 
mediately to  accelerate  the  food  distribu- 
tion." 

The  announcement  also  Indicated  that 
OEO  still  is  not  completely  satisfied  with 
the  compoeiton  of  the  advisory  committee: 

"OEO  believes  the  advisory  commit- 
tee ••  •  can  assist  in  making  this  pro- 
gram a  success  and  that  It  will  be  broad- 
ened. OEO  must,  however,  assume  Its  basic 
obligation  to  assure  that  the  program  is  op- 
erated within  terms  of  the  grant." 


(From  the  Washington   (D.C.i   Evening  Star, 
Feb.  2.  19661 
Antipoverty   PL.^N   Stalled   Months   in 
Mississippi 
(By  Robert  Walters) 
A  $1.6  million   antlpoverty   program   that 
might  have  prevented  yesterday's  clash  be- 
tween Mississippi  Negroes  and  Kir  Force  po- 
lice has   been   bottled   up   for   more   than  5 
months. 

The  program  was  submitted  to  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  Agriculture 
Department  last  August  and  formally  ap- 
proved by  the  two  agencies  on  November 
30. 

The  funds,  to  finance  distribution  of  $24 
million  In  surplus  food  to  needy  Misslsslp- 
plans.  should  have  been  released  more  than 
2  months  ago  but  were  tied  up  because  of 
a  lengthy  dispute  between  Federal  and  State 
officials. 

A  tentative  agreement  was  reached  last 
weekend  and  the  food  distribution  project, 
known  as  Operation  Help,  should  get  under- 
way this  week,  an  OEO  official  said  yesterday. 

3ut  the  program  was  designed  to  assist 
Impoverished  Negroes  survive  a  winter  which 
Is  now  almost  half  over. 

NINE     CURBS     ON     PROGRAM 

Moreover,  the  program  already  has  failed 
to  attain  one  of  its  most  Important  goals: 
To  show  that  Mississippi  can  comply  with 
the  Federal  antlpovertv  agencv's  civil  rights 
standards. 

At  the  heart  of  the  Federal-State  dispute 
are  nine  unusual  restrictions,  incorporated 
in  the  program  because  OEO  officials  feared 
the  Mississippi  Welfare  Department  might 
run  the  project  on  a  discriminatory  basis. 

OEO  reserved  the  right  last  November  to 
withhold  $400,000  until  all  of  the  conditions 
were  met.     One  called  for  estabUsl  ment  of 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  8,  1966] 
Bishop  Moore  Pears  Trouble  in  Mississippi 
(By  Richard  Corrlgan) 
"It's  one  thing  to  sit  up  here  and  talk," 
the  Right  Reverend  Paul  Moore,  Jr.,  said  yes- 
terday,  "but  when  you  see  the  people  out  In 
the  cold  and  the  snow,  with  no  work  and 
nothing  to  eat.  It's  very  different." 

Bishop  Moore,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Washington,  has  Just 
returned  from  a  weekend  in  the  Mississippi 
Delta.  Yesterday  at  an  InformEd  press  con- 
ference in  hU  National  Cathedral  office,  he 
discussed  the  march  of  some  75  Negroes  and 
civil  rights  workers  onto  the  Greenville  Air 
Force  Base,  their  ejection  and  the  Implica- 
tions of  the  incident  for  the  South. 

He  believes  the  implications  are  dangerous. 
"I  sensed  a  new  chapter  being  unfolded 
down       there  »   •    •   increasing       bitterness 
against    the    Federal    Government,"    he   ex- 
plained. 

The  delta  Negroes,  he  said  "have  heard  all 
these  promises,  they  have  worked  hard  •  •  • 
they  have  done  this  and  they  have  done  that 
•  •  •  they  have  done  all  the  things  that  the 
white  folks  say  you  should  do  in  a  calm, 
legal  way  and  nothing  has  happened." 

Now,  he  went  on,  unless  Washington 
quickly  launches  a  thoroughgoing  program 
to  help  them,  the  Negroes  will  lose  all  faith 
In  their  Federal  Government,  Just  as  they 
already  have  lost  faith  In  their  State  and  lo- 
cal governments. 

Already,  there  is  talk  of  making  It  on  their 
own  with  no  allegiance.  "I  feel  with  every 
bone  in  my  body  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Just  has  to  get  with  this  program." 
Bishop  Moore  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission in  charge  of  the  Delta  Ministry,  a 
field  project  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches.  The  ministry  Is  alined  with  the 
militant  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic 
Party  and  the  Freedom  Labor  Union  and  was 
Involved  in  the  January  21  march  on  the 
air  force  base. 

The  bishop  said  he  does  not  know  who 
conceived  the  Idea  of  the  march,  which  re- 
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suited  in  the  controversial  expulsion  of  the 
group  by  Air  Force  police.  The  empty  base 
Is  scheduled  to  become  an  educational  and 
Job  training  center,  but  among  their  de- 
mands the  marchers  Insisted  they  be  al- 
lowed to  live  there  now.  (Representative 
John  Conters.  Jr..  Democrat,  of  Michigan, 
yesterday  endorsed  this  demand  in  a  letter 
to  President  Johnson.) 

"Wherever  the  idea  might  have  come 
from,  it  was  adopted  with  great  enthusiasm," 
the  clergyman  said.  And  while  not  con- 
doning the  action,  the  bishop  said  the  im- 
pKDrtant  point  to  consider  Is  the  deep  sense  of 
frustration  that  led  to  It. 

He  said  the  Federal  Government  has  come 
up  with  too  little  too  late  for  the  delta  Ne- 
groes, "who  are  literally  starving,  and  whose 
future  Is  absolutely  hopeless." 

Bishop  Moore  said  he  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Leadership  Conference  on 
Civil  Rights  met  Thursday  with  Attorney 
General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach  to  ask 
for  a  greater  Federal  effort  In  Mississippi. 
The  response  was  discouraging,  he  reported. 

"The  Federal  Government  can  move  if  it 
wants  to,'  he  said,  but  first  it  must  decide 
to  "buck  the  political  forces  in  Mississippi" 
and  it  must  "set  up  a  total  new  structure 
down  there." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  for  a  question. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  this.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  this  is  my  area.  The  gentle- 
man has  made  certain  statements  as 
flat  fact.  Most  of  us  get  our  information 
from  sources.  I  have  read  where  the 
gentleman  said  he  had  spent  2  days  or  3 
days,  I  believe,  in  Mississippi,  and  I  read 
where  he  had  said  with  regard  to  the 
agriculture  conservation  program  that 
they  have  run  so  many  Negroes  in  so 
many  areas,  they  divided  the  vote  and 
caused  them  to  lose.  At  that  time  it  was 
said — he  was  asked — according  to  the 
press — as  to  whether  he  had  taken  the 
matter  up  with  me.  The  gentleman  said 
he  had  not — and,  of  course,  he  has  not. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  all  of  these 
elections  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Does  the 
gentleman  think  it  is  unfair  to  let  as 
many  Negroes  run  as  might  wish  to  in 
these  cases  or  was  the  newspaper  correct 
as  to  what  the  gentleman  says. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  will  be  very  happy 
to  answer  the  gentleman.  The  direct 
order  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  instructed  the  local  ASCS  com- 
mittees to  have  as  many  Negroes  on  the 
ballot — and  in  the  same  proportion  as 
they  had  voters — farmers.  In  other 
words,  if  50  percent  of  the  farmers  in  a 
community  were  white,  then  50  percent 
of  the  names  on  the  ballot  are  supposed 
to  be  white  and  50  percent  Negro.  What 
was  done  then,  instead  of  the  local  ASCS 
committees  putting  on  the  names  of  50 
percent  of  Negroes,  they  put  on  100  per- 
cent or  150  percent  of  Negroes,  and  split 
the  Negro  vote  and  preventing  them  from 
winning. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  we  are  conducting  hearings 
now  on  the  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment. I  do  not  know  of  anything 
in  the  law  or  any  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary that  would  enable  him  to  put  names 
on  an  election  ballot.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  elections  are  voluntary. 


A  man  would  have  to  ask  to  have  his 
own  name  put  on  the  ballot.  If  there 
Is  any  law,  and  the  gentleman  is  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  that  would 
give  the  Secretary  that  authority,  I  do 
not  know  of  it.  But  now  the  gentle- 
man's complaint  is  not  about  keeping 
Negroes  from  running  but  that  they  let 
too  many  of  them  run.  Do  I  understand 
that  correctly? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  They  did  not  let  too 
many  run.  It  was  a  deliberate  subter- 
fuge as  a  part  of  the  conspiracies  that 
I  pointed  out  before,  to  prevent  the 
Negro  from  getting  what  is  his  right  in 
his  home  State.  He  has  as  much  right 
as  you,  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Mississippi,  to  run  in  these  ASCS  elec- 
tions. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  I  understood  the 
gentleman,  he  is  complaining  that  too 
many  of  them  ran  for  one  of  them  to 
win.  Did  I  understand  the  gentleman 
correctly? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  The  gentleman  can 
smell  a  rotten  egg  as  well  as  I  can. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.     I  can. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Now  this  is  a  com- 
plete red  herring.  Tills  is  a  complete 
subterfuge.  This  is  a  complete  violation 
of  the  directive  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Mississippi 
feels  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
was  wrong  in  issuing  that  directive,  then 
let  him  say  so. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  right  and  wrong 
of  it  does  not  enter  into  it.  I  asked  the 
gentleman  if  he  is  aware  of  any  law  that 
gives  the  Secretary  that  authority — I 
am  not  aware  of  any  such  law. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  can  only  assum? 
that  the  Secretary  has  that  authority 
if  he  issued  that  directive. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  have  not  seen  the 
directive.  I  do  know  the  Secretary  has 
attempted  to  make  all  these  things  fair 
at  least  so  far  as  racial  relations.  I  am 
aware  that  he  has  tried  to  do  so.  I  think 
he  is  under  certain  limitations.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  authority  that  he  has  there 
in  that  respect. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  this.  You 
know  our  Department  of  Agriculture 
tries  to  provide  studies  on  wholesale 
marketing  facilities  and  draws  up  plans 
and  tries  to  make  them  available  to  our 
Nation's  cities. 

This  fall  I  was  in  New  York  City.  I 
was  around  the  14th  Street  Market.  I 
was  in  the  Harlem  area,  what  you  call 
the  slum  area.  I  was  also  in  various 
schools  in  Detroit  one  of  which  had 
1,300  students,  4  of  whom,  as  I  recall, 
were  white.  I  visited  and  observed  the 
school  lunch  programs  there.  I  was  in 
Chicago  and  visited  the  poorer  areas  in 
connection  with  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. I  did  not  issue  any  statement 
about  those  things.  I  never  thought 
that  I  knew  as  much  about  your  area  as 
you  perhaps  do.  But  I  was  there  when 
a  campaign  was  going  on  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rtan]  was 
a  candidate.  At  that  time  he  had  a  real 
awareness  of  the  situation  in  Harlem  and 
many  of  the  areas,  according  to  the  press. 

From  his  description  they  were  much 
worse  than  I  know  the  facts  to  be  in  my 


area.    He  was  promising  at  that  time  to 
do  something  about  them. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  further 
statement.  I  should  like  to  say,  in  my 
humble  opinion  the  gentleman  is  com- 
pletely wrong  as  to  the  facts  he  has 
stated  about  my  section.  I  grew  up 
there.  I  was  district  attorney  in  that 
area.  I  will  match  my  record  on  fair- 
ness to  all  races  'with  anybody  in  the 
coun'-nv  aiid  prove  It. 

I  say  the  facts  are  completely  opposite 
to  what  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
seems  to  have  been  led  to  believe. 

The  gentleman  has  only  3  percent 
Negroes  in  his  district,  according  to  his 
statement:  I  should  like  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion: Do  you  feel  that  through  this  effort 
you  are  not  setting  up  a  strawman  in 
Mississippi  and  mnning  against  him  so 
as  to  avoid  discussing  your  own  prob- 
lems in  New  York  City  or  is  the  gentle- 
man interested  in  trying  to  keep  the  3 
percent  of  Negroes  in  his  district  from 
becoming  8  percent  or  10  percent  or  15 
percent? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  asked  a  number  of  questions.  I 
should  like  to  answer  them  one  at  a  time. 

As  I  said  in  my  prepared  remarks, 
there  is  no  question  that  we  have  prob- 
lems in  Detroit,  New  York,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y..  and  many  other  Northern  areas. 
The  fact  remains  that  Federal  commodi- 
ties are  coming  into  those  areas.  We 
have  food  stamps,  and  we  are  doing 
everything  in  our  power. 

We  know  our  problems;  we  are  try- 
ing to  solve  them.  No  board  of  super- 
visors In  the  North,  in  my  memory,  has 
ever  voted  to  discontinue  a  program  of 
food  to  starving  citizens.  And  this  was 
done  That  is  a  matter  of  record.  This 
Is  not  my  belief:  this  Is  fact;  this  is 
record. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  RESNICK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  gentleman  Is 
aware  that  I  am  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  recommends  funds  for  the 
food  stamp  program.  I  am  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  recommended 
funds  for  plans  for  a  new  wholesale 
market  in  New  York  City,  so  that  they 
could  cut  the  cost  to  consumers.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  the  city  is  following  those 
plans. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  for 
a  board  of  supervisors  to  say  they  would 
not  distribute  food  to  people  who  would 
not  work  or  at  a  time  when  employers 
cannot  find  any  one  to  work,  is  com- 
pletely different  from  the  way  the  gentle- 
man has  described  the  situation.  I  am 
sure  food  has  been  and  will  be  distributed 
to  needy  persons,  if  emd  when  this  group 
agitating  for  a  Federal  takeover  gets  out. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  people  are  hungry  no  matter 
what  time  of  year  it  is.  They  will  be 
hungry  in  April  as  they  are  hungry  to- 
day. The  fact  remains  that  even  In  the 
unbusy  time,  during  the  dead  of  winter, 
no  food  has  gone  into  Mississippi  under 
either  the  regular  food  commodity  pro- 
gram or  under  this  Operation  Help,  ex- 
cept for  these  token  amounts  that  went 
Into  the   13   counties  which   have   the 


Ing  food  from  going  to  hungry  people. 

I  will  get  on  a  plane  with  you  tomor- 
row morning  and  I  will  go  to  Greenville 
and  we  will  look  at  It  first  hand. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  May  I  point  out  with 
reference  to  the  visit  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague  has  made  to  E)etrolt. 
vhlch  I  did  not  know  about,  and  I  am 
lorry  I  did  not.  I  hope  that  he  carefully 
examined  the  city  and  the  food  plans  for 
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smalleat  number  of  Negroes.  This  Infor- 
mation comes  from  the  National  Council 
of  Churches. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you.  Mr. 
Whtttik,  that  on  sworn  testimony  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  sent  food 
and  other  commodities  from  the  Ctov- 
emment  warehouses  and  attempted  to 
distribute  them  at  their  own  expense  in 
rural  communities.  They  were  stopped 
by  the  Mississippi  State  Police.  They 
were  fined  $250.  $300.  $325.  and 
charged  with  having  improper  license 
tags,  regardless  of  what  kind  of  trucks 
they  hired.  This  Is  what  the  State  of 
Mississippi  Is  doing.    They  are  prevent- 


my  evidence  of  racial  discrimination.  I 
xrtainly  agree  with  him  that  there  is 
llacrimlnaUon  in  the  North  and  In  the 
South.  If  he  finds  any  anjrwhere  in  De- 
Jolt,  I  would  be  perfectly  delighted  to 
izplore  the  matter  in  the  same  way  we 
Lre  exploring  the  matter  here  with  regard 
o  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  would  like  to  say 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi that  I  will,  at  my  expense,  take  you 
lown  there  and  any  other  Member  of  the 
tflsslsslppl  delegaUon  and  investigate 
Ms.  and  If  I  am  a  liar,  I  would  be  very 
lappy  to  be  proven  so. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Would  the  gentle- 
nan  go  with  me  to  Harlem  first? 

Mr.  RESNICK.     Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  WHirrEN.  I  have  already  been 
here.  The  point  I  make  is  that  we  all 
iave  problems,  but  the  gentleman's  facts 
ire  Incorrect  about  this  area. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  would  like  to  go  to 
i>reenvlUe 

Mr.  WHITTEN.    I  know  the  gentle- 
nan  would,  and  I  am  sure  the  television 
'  ameras  would  b*  there  as  they  were  at 
he  debate  the  other  day.    I  am  sure  that 
hat  Is  what  the  gentleman  seeks.    I 

know  that  he  seeks  controversy,  and 

JiiMt  we  are  having  here  plays  into  his 

lands.    By  the  same  token,  we  cannot 

:  et  these  false  charges  go  unanswered, 

1  lecause  they  are  false. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Bishop  Moore,  who  is 
I  man  of  the  cloth,  when  he  first  came 
l«ck  from  Mississippi  said: 

There  are  •t*rvlng  Negroe*  there.  The  food 
i^  not  getting  through. 

You  talk  to  the  people  over  at  the  De- 
]«rtment  of  Agriculture.  I  know  you 
1  lave  llfe-and-death  control  over  the  De- 
I  artment  of  Agriculture  because  of  your 
I  osltton  ma  Chairman  of  the  Subcommlt- 
tpe  on  Agrlcultiire. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  support  them.  I  do 
qot  hurt  them. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  The  fact  still  remains 
t  i«t  there  la  no  food  going  Into  the  eight 


delta  counties  in  spite  of  the  work  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  Is  true; 
through  the  choice  of  the  organization 
of  churches. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  No,  not  through  any 
organization.  I  am  sorry  to  say  to  the 
gentleman,  not  through  any  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Could  the  gentleman 
supply  me  with  information  to  that  ef- 
fect? We  have  had  a  regular  food  dis- 
tribution program. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Not  in  the  eight  delta 
counties. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  According  to  our  in- 
formation, this  new  organization  under 
the  Council  of  Churches  wants  to  take 
it  over  and  to  run  it.  That  is  the  situa- 
tion according  to  my  information. 

Mr.  RESNICK.     No. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  They  would  like  to 
participate  with  a  group  which  has  left- 
ist leanings  and  many  associations  and 
friends  the  gentleman  does  not  believe 
in. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  calling  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  a  leftist  organiza- 
tion? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  say  they  have 
many  associations  with  people  who  have 
them:  and  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  calling  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  a  leftist  organiza- 
tion? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  said  that  they  have 
many  associations  with  people  who  do 
have.    The  gentleman  heard  me. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  The  gentleman  has 
not  answered  my  question.  The  only 
organization  which  has  been  considered 
to  do  voluntary  distribution  of  food  is  the 
National  Council  of  Churches. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Through  its  assaci- 
ate.  the  Delta  Ministrj-. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  The  Delta  Ministry  is 
part  of  the  National  Council  of  Chruches. 

Mr.  WHrrTEN.  Tlie  centleman  Ls 
aware  of  the  associations  and  the  people 
involved. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  In  other  words,  this  is 
"guilt  by  association?" 

Mr.  WHITTEN.     No. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Because  they  are 
associated. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  only  helps  to  teU 
what  kind  of  people  they  are. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  commend  my  colleague  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  ResnickI  for  securing  this  time  to 
discuss  the  plight  of  the  Mississippi  Delta 
Negroes.  The  recent  episode  at  the  aban- 
doned Air  Force  barracks  in  Greenville. 
Miss.,  dramatizes  the  desperate  situation. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  group  of 
Negroes  who  tried  to  use  these  barracks 
for  living  quarters  are  but  a  t'ny  fraction 
of  the  huge  number  of  displaced  Negro 
farmworkers  in  Mississippi. 

It  Is  more  than  merely  disheartening  to 
witness  the  long  delay  in  the  distribution 
of  food  to  the  needy.  This  evidently 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  Mississippi 
did  not  originally  furnish  adequate 
guarantees  that  the  distribution  would  be 
made  on  a  racially  nondiscriminatory 
basis.  We  are  dealing  here  with  the 
essentials  of  life  Itself.    In  such  a  sltu- 
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atlon,  the  Federal  Government  should 
institute  Its  own  program.  I  cannot 
believe  that  It  is  more  important  to  avoid 
a  possible  slight  to  the  dignity  of  a  State 
government  than  It  Is  to  provide  the 
hungry  with  food. 

The  story  of  the  forcible  eviction  of  the 
Negroes  who  occuiiied  the  abandoned 
barracks  in  Mississippi  brought  to  mind 
the  bonus  marchers  of  the  great  depres- 
sion. Many  of  us  honored  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  for  sending  food  to 
the  bonus  marchers  during  his  adminis- 
tration. This  was  In  sharp  contrast  to 
the  violent  eviction  of  the  bonus 
marchers  from  their  campKsites  during 
the  administration  of  President  Hoover. 
I  cannot  but  conclude  that  it  would 
have  been  wiser  and  more  compassionate 
for  the  Government  to  have  furnished 
food  and  medicines  to  the  Greenville 
people  while,  at  the  same  time,  under- 
taking a  comprehensive,  rapid  program 
designed  to  alleviate  the  conditions  which 
made  the  protest  so  poignant.  If  the 
demonstrators  were  hungry  and  homeless 
when  they  engaged  in  the  trespass,  does 
dispossessing  them  answer  their  need  for 
shelter  and  food?  I  find  it  hard  to  accept 
a  situation  where  those  who  have  no 
home  are  thrown  out  of  unused  housing. 
I  find  it  difficult  to  accept  a  situation 
where  surplus  food  "Is  withheld  from 
starving  people  while  Intergovernmental 
problems  are  being  debated. 

If  the  demonstrators  were  alienated 
from  our  society  when  they  entered  the 
abandoned  barracks,  I  assume  that  they 
are  even  more  alienated  now  and  that 
naany  others  will  be  similarly  affected. 
Are  we.  as  my  colleague  has  stated, 
creating  a  new  kind  of  refugee,  right 
within  our  own  borders?  The  situation 
is  intolerable,  and  strenuous  Federal 
Government  action  is  called  for. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Negroes  of  Mississippi  have  long  been 
a  subject  people.  But  despite  the  con- 
stant oppression  they  have  remained 
relatively  peaceful.  There  have  been  no 
race  riots  in  Mississippi. 

Mississippi  Negroes  have  refrained 
from  violence  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
Partly  it  was  due  to  apathy  and  accept- 
ance of  their  situation.  The  tragedy  of 
the  theory  of  white  racial  superiority  was 
that  not  only  did  whites  believe  in  it,  but 
that  many  Negroes  accepted  a  false  doc- 
trine and  believed  themselves  to  be 
inferior. 

Fear  was  another  reason  for  a  lack 
of  violent  protest.  With  the  law  and  the 
economic  power  under  the  complete  con- 
trol of  their  oppressors.  Mississippi 
Negros  felt  that  any  uprising  would  be 
hopeless,  and  would  result  in  more  dam- 
age than  help. 

But  more  Important  was  a  belief 
among  Negroes  that  an  improvement  in 
their  status  could  be  accomplished 
through  peaceful,  democratic  change. 
Although  they  did  not  have  much  per- 
sonal evidence  to  reinforce  their  belief, 
they  felt  that  beneficial  change  could 
come  through  American  institutions. 

The  local  and  State  governments  in 
Mississippi  offered  no  hope.  These  gov- 
ernments have  always  been  publicly  com- 
mitted to  a  segregated  society  and 
unequal  treatment;  their  officials  cam- 
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palgned  on  a  platform  of  "segregation 
forever." 

But  our  National  Government  was  an- 
other ma*  -.  The  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared segregation  illegal.  The  execu- 
tive branch,  when  directly  challenged  by 
State  governments,  made  moves  to  en- 
force court  orders.  And  the  Congress 
broke  a  long  silence  by  passing  Voting 
Rights  Acts  In  1957.  1960,  and  1965,  and 
a  Civil  Rights  Act  in  1964. 

All  of  these  civil  rights  actions  by  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  were  given  much 
national  publicity.  But  the  promise  of 
these  court  rulings  and  congressional 
actions  have  not  reached  the  ordinary 
Nepro  in  Mississippi. 

Twelve  years  after  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  school  segregation  unconstitu- 
tional, much  less  than  1  percent  of  Negro 
.schoolchildren  in  Mississippi  attend  de- 
segregated schools. 

Mississippi,  which  has  allowed  only 
6  percent  of  its  Negro  adult  citizens  to 
register  to  vote,  has  Federal  registrars 
in  only  19  of  its  82  counties.  In  no  area 
of  Mississippi  do  Negroes  have  an  effec- 
tive voice  in  the  determination  of  their 
government. 

How  long  can  we  expect  Mississippi 
Negroes  to  rely  on  peaceful  protests? 
How  long  can  they  believe  that  American 
institutions  offer  hope  of  change?  How 
long  will  they  wait  for  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  Is  seemingly  Indifferent  or 
unable  to  help  with  their  situation? 

In  1964  when  they  were  denied  partici- 
pation in  the  traditional  Democratic 
Party  of  their  State,  Mississippi  Negroes 
organized  a  delegation  to  the  national 
convention  that  was  much  more  true  to 
the  principles  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
For  their  efforts,  they  were  offered  a 
place  on  the  floor  for  only  two  of  their 
members. 

They  are  prevented  from  voting  for 
their  representatives  in  Congress  by  in- 
timidation and  violence.  So  they 
gathered  affidavits  and  other  evidence 
and  presented  this  to  Congress  last  year. 
In  return  they  did  not  even  receive  a 
public  hearing. 

We  must  do  something  now.  We  must 
show  the  Negro  citizens  of  Mississippi 
that  we  care  about  them,  that  we  are 
ashamed  that  in  a  rich  nation  so  many 
people  can  be  without  jobs,  without  ade- 
quate shelter,  and  in  many  cases  without 
even  enough  food. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  local  and  State 
governments  in  Mississippi  would  try  to 
make  up  for  past  neglect  of  colored  citi- 
zens. Many  Mississippi ans  say  that  the 
situation  is  not  really  too  bad,  that  they 
only  need  time  to  correct  it.  But  I  can 
find  little  cause  for  hope  that  the  pres- 
ent authorities  In  Mississippi  will  pro- 
duce Improvements  when  their  present 
record  shows  that  they  are  placing  every 
obstacle  In  the  way  to  prevent  food  from 
reaching  the  desperate  Negro  people  of 
the  delta  section.  If  they  will  work  to 
prevent  a  simple  humanitarian  gesture 
of  feeding  hungry  people,  how  can  we  ex- 
pect the  local  authorities  to  undertake 
any  measures  that  will  bring  significant 
improvement  In  the  economic  and  po- 
litical conditions  of  the  Negro  popula- 
tion? 


So  If  change  is  going  to  come.  It  will 
have  to  be  stimulated  by  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Justice  Department  should 
immediately  send  Federal  registrars  to 
more  counties  in  Mississippi,  and  these 
registrars  should  have  hours  and  loca- 
tions which  best  serve  the  needs  of  the 
population.  New  vocational  training 
programs  should  be  Instituted  so  that 
people  whose  jobs  are  being  replaced  by 
machinery  will  have  some  means  whereby 
they  can  earn  a  living.  Employment  pro- 
grams should  be  started  to  relieve  the 
heavy  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment. The  Agriculture  Department  and 
all  other  Federal  agencies  must  act  to 
make  sure  all  their  programs  are  ad- 
ministered in  a  nondiscriminatory  man- 
ner. The  Congress  must  pass  laws,  and 
these  laws  must  be  enforced,  to  Insure 
that  citizens  seeking  to  exercise  their 
basic  constitutional  rights  are  not  pre- 
vented from  this  by  violence  or  economic 
intimidation. 

Mississippi  Negroes  have  not  yet  pro- 
tested violently.  If  they  did  resort  to 
riots  such  as  occurred  In  Waits  and  Har- 
lem, everybody  would  be  aroused.  Presi- 
dential task  forces  would  be  sent  to  the 
area.  Massive  new  Federal  programs 
would  be  promised,  and  probably  new 
laws  would  be  passed. 

But  let  us  not  wait  for  a  riot;  instead, 
let  us  prevent  one.  Let  us  reward  people 
who  have  peacefully  asked  that  they  be 
granted  full  participation  in  the  Amer- 
ican democracy. 


UNITED    NATIONS    RESOLUTION 
ON  CYPRUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [  Mr.  Pucinski  1  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recess  between  .sessions  of  Congress, 
the  United  Nations  adopted  a  resolution 
dealing  with  the  future  of  Cyprus  which 
I  believe  desei-ves  more  attention  than  it 
has  received  heretofore. 

I  can  appreciate  our  grave  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  problem  of  restoring  peace 
In  Vietnam,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  this  Is  as 
it  should  be.  But  America,  as  the  leader 
of  the  world,  must  be  able  to  concentrate 
its  attention  on  many  problem  areas  at 
one  time  so  that  If  peace  comes  to  Viet- 
nam, hostilities  will  not  again  erupt  In 
some  other  place.  Cjiarus  is  one  such 
place  which  continues  to  be  a  source  of 
world  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  Americans  want  peace 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  plead  now 
for  effective  action  to  insure  that  Cyprus 
does  not  again  become  a  battleground 
which  could  involve  the  entire  world  in 
conflict. 

Peace  and  justice  for  Cyprus  lies  In 
America's  Interest.  We,  as  the  leader  of 
the  world,  must  recognize  that  what  hap- 
pens In  Cyprus,  sooner  or  later,  affects 
every  American. 

I  was  pleased,  therefore,  to  see  the 
United  Nations  on  December  17  In  the 
Security  Council,  unanimously  agree  to 
renew  the  mandate  of  the  UJN.  peace- 
keeping force  In  Cyprus  for  a  period  of 
another  3  months. 


Following  that,  on  December  18.  1965. 
after  a  long  exhaustive  discussion  at  the 
First  Political  Committee  and  General 
Assembly,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted: 

The  General  ABsembly.  having  considered 
the  question  of  Cyprus  •  •  •  recalling  the 
declaration  adopted  on  October  10.  1964.  by 
the  conference  of  heads  ol  state  or  govern- 
ment of  nonallned  countries,  held  in  Cairo. 
regiirding  the  question  of  CypruF. 

Noting  the  rcf>ort  cf  the  Unitod  Nations 
Mediator  on  Cyprus,  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
ret.^.ry  General  on  March  26,  1965. 

Noting  further  that  the  Governmpnt  of 
Cyprus  Is  committed  through  Its  declaration 
of  Intent  and  memorandum  to: 

(a)  The  full  application  of  human  rights 
to  all  citizens  of  Cyprus,  Irrespective  of  race 
or  religion. 

(  b)    The  liv.'-urr.iir  of  muiontv  ric'its. 

(c)  The  safeguarding  of  the  above  rights 
as  rontnlned  in  the  said  declaration  and 
memorandum. 

1.  Takes  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the 
Republic  of  Cyprus,  as  an  equal  member  of 
the  United  Nations.  Is,  In  accordance  with 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  entitled 
to  and  should  enjoy  full  sovereignty  and 
complete  Independence  without  any  foreign 
intervention  or  Interference; 

2.  Calls  upon  all  states.  In  conformity  with 
their  obligations  under  the  charter,  and  In 
particular  article  2.  paragraphs  1  and  4,  to 
respect  the  sovereignty,  unity.  Independence, 
and  territorial  Integrity  of  the  Republic  of 
Cyprus  and  to  refrain  from  any  mterventlon 
directed  against  it; 

3  Recommends  to  the  Security  Council  the 
continuation  of  the  United  Nations  media- 
tion work  In  conformity  with  resolution  188 
11964) , 

By  this  resolution,  which  Is  considered  to 
l)e  a  significant  victory  of  reason  and  Justice. 
all  member-states  are  called  upon  to  refrain 
from  any  Intervention  against  Cyprus,  which 
Is  thus  recognized  to  be  an  equal  member  of 
the  United  Nations,  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Zurich  and  London  agreements, 
which  thus  In  fact  cease  to  exist. 

It  Is  clearly  apparent,  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  the  United  States,  In  supporting 
the  Security  Council  decision  to  keep  the 
peacekeeping  force  In  Cyprus,  supports 
the  position  that  the  most  Important 
single  factor  needed  in  Cyprus  today  is 
stabilization  of  conditions  on  this  em- 
battled island  as  quickly  as  possible. 

While  we  and  the  entire  world — In- 
cluding two  of  our  close  allies,  Greece 
and  Tuikey,  who  are  most  directly  in- 
volved in  the  Cyprus  question — must  do 
all  possible  to  help  restore  stability  to 
Cyprus.  We  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  problem  Is  essentially  that  of 
the  people  of  Cyprus. 

F'or  Cyprus  is  an  independent  coun- 
try and  member  of  the  United  Nations, 
entitled  to  all  tht  attributes  of  equal 
sovereignty  under  the  charter,  including 
that  of  self-determination.  The  resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  on  Cyprus 
clearly  refers  to  these  rights  of  the  Re- 
public of  Cyprus  and  prohibits  any  for- 
eign intervention  or  interference 
against  it,  while  recommending  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  United  Nations  medi- 
ation work  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
spective resolution  of  the  Security 
Coimcil. 

Csrprus,  however,  has  still  to  solve  its 
Internal  problem  as  between  the  Greek 
majority  of  82  percent  and  the  Turkish 
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minority  of  18  percent.  Such  solution 
haa.  no  doubt,  to  be  based  upon  the 
principles  of  the  charter  and  the  uni- 
versally accepted  norms  of  ju-stice  and 
democracy. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  question  of 
what  should  be  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  Cyprus — for  that  is  a  matter  for 
the  people  of  Cyprus.  We  are  all  agrreed 
that  there  should  be  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  problem.  What,  In  our  view.  Is 
essential,  however,  is  that  the  proper 
climate  in  Cyprus  Is  created  which  would 
render  a  peaceful  solution  possible.  To 
that  end,  there  should  be  an  improve- 
ment in  the  relations  between  those  pri- 
marily ccmcemed.  nsunely,  the  Cypriot 
people  of  Oreek  and  Turkish  origin. 

The  Secretary  General  In  his  report  of 
December  10.  1965.  on  the  situation  In 
Cyprus  pwlnted  out  that  the  prospects 
for  a  solution  did  not  look  very  bright 
because  first,  the  mediation  work  was 
stalled  since  March  1965  when  the  re- 
port of  the  Mediator  was  issued,  because 
of  objections  filed  by  Turkey  and  the 
Turkish -Cyprlots  to  the  report  and.  more 
grievous,  their  objection  to  the  Mediator 
continuing  his  work;  and  second,  there 
appeared  no  significant  progress  toward 
improvement  in  the  Intercommunal  rela- 
tions between  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
Cyprlots. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cyprus  has  taken  a  number 
of  steps  toward  easing  and  normalizing 
the  situation  in  Cyprus  by  undertaking 
to  first,  repair  or  reconstruct  Turkish 
houses  which  may  have  been  damaged 
or  destroyed;  second,  give  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  rehabilitation  of  all  the 
Turkish  Cyprlots  who  have  been  forced 
by  the  Turkish  extremist  leadership  to 
abandon  their  homes  and  villages;  third, 
provide  them  with  the  means  for  the 
exercise  of  their  profession  or  calling  as 
well  as  to  give  financial  assistance  to 
those  unable  to  work;  and  fourth,  gen- 
erally to  take  all  measures  for  their 
safety  and  protection.  I  am  advised 
that  Turkish  houses  have  been  so  con- 
structed and  other  measures  with  regard 
to  amnesty  and  further  assistance  are 
being  contemplated. 

Purthermore,  as  the  VJN.  resolution 
notes,  the  Government  of  Cyprus  Issued 
a  Declaration  of  Intent  on  October  4, 
1965,  which  Is  a  legally  binding  docu- 
ment obligating  It  to  apply  In  Cyprus: 
First,  a  Code  of  Fundamental  Rights  and 
Freedoms  to  be  enjoyed  by  every  person 
irrespective  of  origin,  religion,  language. 
or  sex,  in  accordance  with  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights;  second. 
autonomy  to  all  minority  communities 
with  regard  to  matters  appertaining  to 
education,  culture,  religion,  personal 
status,  and  other  related  subjects;  and 
third,  participation  in  Parliament  of  the 
minority  communities.  In  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  United 
Nations  Mediator. 

Moreover,  the  Government  has  under- 
taken to  insure  those  rights  by  interna- 
tional guarantee  through  first,  the 
presence  in  Cyprus  of  a  United  Nations 
Commissioner  with  an  adequate  staff  of 
observers  and  advisers  on  such  terms  as 
the  Secretary  General  may  direct  for  the 
purpose. of  insuring  the  observance  of 
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those  rights  and  privileges;  and  second, 
the  adoption  of  the  appropriate  ma- 
chinery to  that  end  by  the  Secretary 
General  on  the  advice,  if  necessary,  of 
the  United  N-^tions  Commission  of  Hu- 
man Rights. 

These  are  obviously  positive  steps  to- 
ward insuring  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  minorities  and  should  be 
considered  a  constructive  move  toward 
creating  an  appropriate  climate  on 
Cyprus  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem. 

It  is  regrettable,  therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Government  of  Tur- 
key apparently  is  not  willing  to  help  in 
that  direction.  From  the  UN.  record 
it  would  appear  that  Turkey  goes  out  of 
its  way  to  oppose  any  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Turkish  Cyprlots 
and  even  to  exercise,  through  its  mili- 
tary on  the  island,  restrictions  upon 
Turkish  Cypriots  in  a  persistent  effort  to 
prevent  them — even  by  force — from  re- 
siunlng  normal  relations  with  their 
Greek  compatriots.  Concrete  instances 
of  this  policy  from  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment have  been  cited  by  the  Representa- 
tive of  Cyprus  during  the  discussion  of 
the  question  in  the  Security  Council  on 
December  17  and  they  were  apparently 
not  denied  by  the  Representative  of  Tur- 
key who  even  tried  to  justify  them. 

The  exchange  In  the  U.N.  between  the 
Cypriot  spokesman  and  the  Turkish  dele- 
gate should  be  of  grave  concern  to  all  of 
us  who  want  to  see  peace  in  Cyprus. 

Reading  from  the  U.N.  record  of  De- 
cember 17.  1965,  we  find  the  following 
statement  by  Mr.  Zenon  Rossldes.  perma- 
nent representative  of  Cyprus  to  the 
U.N.: 

It  is  really  very  important  to  note  tliat.  In 
the  caae  of  Cyprua.  as  in  other  cases,  al- 
though the  peace-keeping  Xunctlons  oX  the 
United  Nations  have  proved  very  useful  and 
constructive,  its  peace-keeping  effort  has 
lagged  behind.  But  there  are  particular  cir- 
cumstances In  Cyprus  which  should  be  ex- 
amined in  connection  with  this  delay  In  the 
solution  of  the  problem. 

I  do  not  wish  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  be 
taken  as  criticism  of  any  one  side.  But 
there  are  facts  that  must  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count In  order  to  appraise  the  situation  and 
see  what  can  be  done  so  that  there  may  be 
a  move  toward  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

In  the  Secretary -General's  report  it  Is 
stated  that  the  course  leading  to  a  solution 
of  the  problem  Is  mediation  by  the  United 
Nations.  But  if  we  turn  to  chapter  V  "Medi- 
ation Effort"  of  the  report  iS.  7001).  we  read 
there.  In  paragraph  203: 

"Two  of  the  parties  concerned,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Turkey  and  the  Turkish  Cypriot 
community  through  Its  leadership,  objected 
to  certain  sections  of  the  Mediator's  report, 
and  the  Government  of  Turkey  expressed  the 
view  that,  because  the  report  contained  sec- 
tions which  went  beyond  his  terms  of  refer- 
ence, tdr.  Plaza's  functions  as  a  Mediator  had 
come  to  an  end  upon  the  publication  of 
his  report.  I  could  not  accept  this  view" — 
the  Secretary  General  continues — "as  re- 
ported in  S.  6267  " 

We  see  therefore  that  the  mediation  that 
was  started  In  accordance  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  March  4,  1964  has,  according  to  the 
report  of  December  10.  1965.  been  stalemated. 
Why  is  there  a  "standstill, '  to  use  the  word 
of  the  Secretary  General?  In  paragraph  204 
of  his  report,  the  Secretai-y  General  says  the 
following : 

"In  these  circumstances  the  Mediator  has 
been  unable  to  function," — because  of  what 


was  stated  before  about  Turkey's  attitude— 
"and  consequently  the  search  for  a  peaceful 
solution  and  an  agreed  settlement  of  the 
Cyprus  problem  has  been  at  a  standstill. 
However,  at  my  request,  the  Mediator  has 
continued  to  be  available  to  the  parties  for 
further  efforts  at  mediation,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Security  Council 
resolution  of  March  4.  1964." 

I  repeat  this  is  not  Intended  as  criticism 
of  anyone,  but  this  is  to  show  why  the  medi- 
ation effort  has  been  stalemated — because  of 
a  Turkish  attitude  Inconsistent  with  the 
views  accepted  by  the  Secretary  General  that 
the  Mediator  has  performed  his  duties  In 
accordance  with  his  mandate.  But  this  is 
not  all. 

There  Is  another  aspect  of  the  problem 
which  Is  mentioned  in  paragraph  211  of  the 
report:  "•  •  •  no  significant  progress  toward 
a  solution  of  the  basic  conflict  between  the 
two  communities,"  that  is,  between  the 
Greek  majority  and  the  Turkish  minority. 
This  Is  another  aspect  of  the  problem  which 
requires  examination.  Why  has  there  been 
no  improvement  in  those  relations? 

The  reason  why  there  has  been  no  im- 
provement Is  that  the  policy  of  the  Turkish 
Cypriot  leadership,  o^  iously  supported  by 
Turkey,  is  to  prevent  any  reconciliation  or 
any  move  toward  getting  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  Cyprlots  together.  In  fact,  in  his 
March  1965  report,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it 
is  stated  to  the  effect  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  policy  for  the  Turkish  Cypriot  leadership 
not  to  allow  any  Improvement  In  the  rela- 
tions between  Greek  and  Turkish  Cyprlots. 

These  two  aspects  of  the  problem  are  so 
Important  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Security  Council  to  look  Into  them.  It  Is  not 
only  a  matter  of  policy;  there  is  far  more 
to  it  than  that.  It  goes  to  extremes.  For 
instance,  it  was  stated  in  one  of  my  letters 
to  the  Secretary  General  that  a  document 
was  given  which  was  a  leaflet,  a  copy  of 
which  was  communicated  to  the  Commander 
of  XrtiFlCYP  by  the  Cypriot  Minister  for  the 
Interior  and  which  read  as  follows— this  was 
never  denied  by  the  Turkish  side  and  It  can- 
not now  be  denied : 

"Turkish  Cyprlots  not  in  possession  of  a 
permit  are  forbidden  to  enter  the  Greek 
Cypriot  sector.  Those  who  disobey  the  order 
with  a  view  to  having  trade  connections  with 
the  Greek  Cypriots  should  pay  a  £25  fine  or 
should  be  punished  with  imprisonment. 

"(b)  A  fine  of  £1  will  be  imposed  on: 
(1)  Those  who  converse  or  enter  Into  any 
negotiations  with  Greek  Cyprlots  or  accom- 
pany any  stranger  Into  our  sector;  (11)  those 
who  come  in  contact  with  Greek  Cyprlots  for 
any  official  work;  (HI)  those  who  appear  be- 
fore the  Greek  Cypriot  courts," 

Greek  Cypriot  courts — what  they  refer  to 
here  as  Greek  Cypriot  courts — are  the  courts 
of  the  Republic:  the  Chief  Justice  is  a  Turk- 
ish Cypriot.  The  most  Important  court  in 
the  capital  of  C>T3rus  is  presided  over  by  a 
Turkish  Cypriot  Judge  These  are  the  courts 
of  the  Republic.  Yet  the  Turkish  Cyprlots 
are  enjoined  not  to  appear,  not  to  obey  the 
courts;  and  if  they  do  appear,  the  legal  au- 
thorities under  which  they  live  will  fine 
them. 

"(Iv)  those  who  visit  the  Oreek  Cypriot 
hospitals." 

The  Greek  Cypriot  hospitals  are  the  hospi- 
tals of  the  Republic.  They  are  not  allowed 
to  visit  the  hospitals  for  an  examination  or 
for  pharmaceutical  supplies.  It  Is  this  spirit 
that  Is  preventing  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
I  continue: 

"(c)  A  fine  of  £20  will  be  imposed  on  those 
who  have  any  dealings  with  Greek  Cypriots 
or  on  those  who  buy  from  Greek  C>-prlots 
goods  which  they  can  get  from  the  Turkish 
Cypriot  sector,  or  even  on  those  who  get 
from  Greek  Cyprlots  their  supplies  of  goods 
which  we  can  manufacture" — the  idea  of 
division.     "Similarly  should  be  fined  those 
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who  allow  the  UnfKtrtatlon  of  such  goods  Into 
our  sector. 

"(d)  A  fine  of  £25  or  a  severe  punishment 
and  one  month's  Imprisonment" — Illegal 
Imprisonment,  of  course,  but  still  Imprison- 
ment carried  out  by  the  Turkish  Cypriot 
leadership — "or  whipping  should  be  imposed 
on  those  who  enter  the  Greek  Cypriot  sector 
for  the  following  purposes: 

(I)  for  a  promenade" — even  If  they  enter 
for  a  walk — 

(II)  for  friendly  association  with  Greek 
Cyprlots; 

(ill)   for  amusement;  and 

(Iv)   for  conveyance  of  information." 

These  are  the  conditions  imposed  on 
Turkish  Cypriots  by  the  Turkish  Cypriot 
leadership,  the  extremist  leadership — and  not 
so  much  by  the  Turkish  Cypriot  extremists, 
but  by  the  Turkish  Cypriot  terrorist  orga- 
nization called  the  TNT,  which  terrorizes 
the  Turkish  Cypriot  population,  with  the 
assistance  of  officers  from  Turkey. 

This  terrorist  organization  holds  sway  In 
the  enclaves.  And  those  Turkish  Cypriota 
who  are  In  the  enclaves  are  In  the  power  of 
these  Turkish  terrorist  organizations.  But 
their  network  extends  even  beyond  the  en- 
claves Into  all  parts  of  Cyprus  so  as  to  pre- 
vent them  maintaining  normal  relations  with 
the  Greek  Cyprldts.  The  document  from 
which  I  read  applies  to  the  enclaves  but  is 
Intended  to  apply  also  outside  the  enclaves 
to  those  who  conduct  any  dealings  or  main- 
tain any  friendly  relations  with  the  Greeks. 

In  these  circumstances,  how  can  we  expect 
any  Improvement  in  the  relations  between 
Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots?  They  are  for- 
bidden to  have  any  good  relations  with  their 
Greek  compatriots.    This  Is  one  aspect." 

A  reply  to  these  charges  was  made  by 
the  Turkish  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations,  Mr.  Eralp,  which  follows: 

Mr.  Eralp  (Turkey).  Mr.  Rossldes  has 
tried  to  place  the  cause  lor  the  continuation 
of  the  unsettled  conditions  In  Cyprus  on  the 
lack  of  will  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  com- 
munity to  Improve  relations.  Well,  this  can 
be  paraphrased  as  a  lack  of  will  on  the  part 
of  the  Turkish  community  to  submit  to  the 
unlawful  authority  of  the  Greek-Cyprlot  ad- 
ministration. I  am  afraid  that  It  wotUd  be 
too  much  to  expect  that  the  Turkish  people 
of  Cyprus  should,  at  this  stage — when  they 
have  been  fighting  for  nearly  2  years  to 
maintain  their  constitutional  rights — now, 
gradually,  give  up  what  they  have  been  fight- 
ing for,  and  fall  under  the  authority  of  the 
Ulegar  Greek-Cyprlot  administration.  They 
have  been  characterized  by  Ambassador  Ros- 
sldes as  terrorist  organizations.  Well  I  sub- 
mit that  there  is  only  one  terrorist  orga- 
nization In  Cyprus,  and  that  Is  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Greek-Cyprlot  community. 

The  Turks  are,  as  I  have  said,  fighting  for 
their  rights.  There  is  civil  war  going  on  In 
Cyprus.  Ambassador  Rossldes  read  from  a 
do<yiment  which  purported  to  levy  fines  on 
people  who  consorted  with  the  Greek  Cyp- 
riots. or  on  those  who  traded  with  them. 
Well,  naturally,  Cyprus  Is  not  a  bed  of  roses; 
there  is  a  civil  war  going  on  there.  Perhaps 
there  Is  no  actual  fighting  today,  but  It  is 
liable  to  erupt  at  any  time.  Under  civil  war 
conditions — as  under  conditions  of  Interna- 
tional war — there  are  such  things  as  penal- 
ties for  trading  with  the  enemy.  In  every 
community  which  is  fighting  for  its  exist- 
ence, there  are  those  weaklings  who  some- 
times choose  the  course  of  cooperating  with 
the  enemy.  There  are  measures  taken 
against  them;  there  must  be  measures  taken 
against  them  in  Cyprus — but  I  do  not  know 
of  such  measures.  We  have  to  rely  on  Mr. 
Rossldes'  Information  for  that.  Neverthe- 
less, such  things  must  be  understood.  The 
way  to  achieve  a  solution  to  the  Cyprus  prob- 
lem is  not  by  ignoring  the  existence  of  civil 
war.  It  is  by  facing  up  to  It  and  trying  to 
and  a  way  of  getting  out  of  It. 


It  is  regrettable,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Turkish  representative  tries  to  justify  the 
fine  imposed  upon  Turkish  Cypriots  who 
wish  to  communicate  with  Greek  Cypri- 
ots on  Cyprus  by  saying  that  such  fine 
must  be  imposed  because  "they  are  trad- 
ing with  the  enemy."  It  would  be  my 
hope  that  Turkey  would  exert  its  own  in- 
fluence by  denouncing  such  fines  and 
help  create  a  climate  in  Cyprus  for 
negotiating  a  peaceful  solution. 

There  is  no  question  that  so  long  as  the 
Turkish  and  Greek  Cypriots  are  forbid- 
den to  work  together  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  their  own  problem,  Cyprus  must 
continue  to  be  a  source^  concern  to  the 
entire  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  Record  at 
this  point  should  include  the  letter  from 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus 
to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  which  formed  the  basis  for  the 
U.N.  resolution  adopted  on  December  18. 
It  clearly  reaffirms  guarantees  to  all  mi- 
norities in  Cyprus. 

The  letter  as  published  in  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  record  of  proceedings 
of  October  11,  1965,  follows: 
Question  op  Cyprus 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a 
letter  from  my  President.  Archbishop  Ma- 
karlos,  addressed  to  Your  Excellency,  to- 
gether with  a  Declaration  of  Intention  by 
the  Government  of  Cyprus,  and  accompany- 
ing memorandum. 

Your  Excellency  is  kindly  requested  to  have 
the  aforesaid  letter  and  attached  documents 
circulated  as  a  General  Assembly  document. 
Zenon  Rossises. 
Permanent   Representative  of   Cyprus 
to  the  United  Nations. 

Nicosia. 
October  4,  1965. 
Your  Excellency.  The  CTOvernment  of  the 
Republic  of  Cyprus,  l>ellevlng  that  it  would 
be  a  constructive  step  tending  to  relieve  any 
possible  anxiety  of  the  minorities  in  Cyprus 
regarding  their  future,  has  decided  to  make 
a  declaration  of  intention  regarding  the 
measures  the  Government  proposes  to  adopt 
with  regard  to  the  rights  and  Safeguards 
of  the  minorities  In  Cyprus,  details  of  which 
are  given  In  the  attached  declaration  and 
memorandum. 

As  Your  Excellency  will  notice  from  the 
declaration  and  memorandum,  the  Govern- 
ment, following  the  recommendations  of  the 
Mediator  of  the  United  Nations,  is  prepared 
to  accept  the  presence  In  Cyprus  of  a  United 
Nations  Commissioner  with  an  adequate  staff 
of  observers  and  advisers  who  will  observe,  on 
such  terms  as  Your  Excellency  may  direct, 
the  adherence  to  all  rights  referred  to  in  the 
declaration  and  memorandum  and  for  the 
purpose  of  Insuring  observance  of  human 
rights  to  adopt  such  appropriate  machinery 
as  Your  Excellency,  on  the  advice.  If  neces- 
sary, of  the  United  Nations  Commission  of 
Human  Rights,  may  recommend. 

I  shall  be  grateful  If  Your  Excellency  will 
be  kind  enough  to  apprise  the  Mediator  of 
the  declaration  and  the  memorandum. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Archbishop  Makarios, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus. 

declaration 
The  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Cyprus,  believing  that  a  declaration  on  Its 
part  regarding:  the  fundamental  rights  and 
freedoms  to  be  enjoyed  by  every  person 
irrespective  of  origin,  religion,  language  or 
sex;  the  communal  privileges  to  be  granted 
to  the  various  minority  communities  ,ln 
Cyprus;  and  the  municipal  remedies  and  in- 
ternational safeguards  for  such  rights  and 
privileges  will  be  a  constructive  step  toward 


relieving  any  possible  anxiety  of  the  minor- 
ities In  Cyprus  regarding  their  future  posi- 
tion; 

Having  in  mind  the  relevant  parts  of  the 
report  of  the  United  Nations  Mediator  In 
Cyprus,  declares  that  it  Is  ready  and  willing: 

1.  To  apply  in  Cyprus  the  following: 

(a)  A  Code  of  Fundamental  Rights  and 
Freedoms  in  accordance  with  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights; 

(b)  Autonomy  to  all  minority  communi- 
ties with  regard  to  matters  appertaining  to 
education,  culture,  religion,  personal  status 
and  other  related  subjects; 

(c)  Participation  In  Parliament  of  the  mi- 
nority communities.  In  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  United  Nations  Medi- 
ator; 

2.  To  accept,  at  the  Initial  stage  and  for 
a  reasonably  transitional  period,  in  addi- 
tion to  munlclf>al  remedies  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  rights  and  by  way  of  Interna- 
tional guarantee: 

(a)  In  conformity  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Mediator,  the 
presence  in  Cyprus  of  a  United  Nations  Com- 
missioner with  an  adequate  staff  of  observers 
and  advisers  on  such  terms  as  the  Secretary 
General  may  direct;  and 

(b)  more  specifically,  for  the  purpose  of 
Insuring  observance  of  human  rights,  the 
adoption  by  the  Republic  of  such  appropri- 
ate machinery  as  the  Secretary  General,  on 
the  advice.  If  necessary,  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Conunisslon  of  Human  Rights,  may 
recommend. 

Details  of  the  above  rights,  privileges  and 
safeguards  are  given  in  the  attached  memo- 
randum. 

18.  the  right  to  own  property  alone  as 
well  as  with  others  and  prohibition  of  arbi- 
trary deprivation  of  such  property: 

19  prohibition  of  deprivation  of  liberty 
for  the  nonfulfillment  of  a  contractual  obli- 
gation; 

20.  the  right  to  participation  in  cultural 
life,  enjoyment  of  the  arts,  and  sharing  In 
scientific  advancement  and  Its  benefits; 

21.  the  right  to  contract  and  the  right  to 
bargain  collectively  (Including  the  right  to 
strike); 

22.  the  right  to  work  and  exercise  a  profes- 
sion and  the  right  to  Just  conditions  of  work 
and  to  safe  and  healthy  working  conditions; 

23.  the  right  to  social  security,  to  social 
and  medical  assistance,  and  to  protection  of 
health;  and 

24.  the  right  of  children  and  young  per- 
sons and  of  employed  women  to  protection 

In  the  exercise  of  his  rights  and  freedoms 
every  person  shall  be  subject  only  to  such 
conditions  and  limitations  as  are  determined 
by  law  solely  for  the  purpose  of  securing  due 
recognition  and  respect  for  the  rights  and 
freedoms  of  others  and  for  meeting  such  re- 
quirements of  morality,  public  order,  and 
the  geaeral  welfare  in  a  democratic  society. 
//.  Rights  of  iridwduals  considered  as 
members  of  a  minority 

In  addition  to  the  fundamental  rights  and 
freedoms  set  out  above,  it  Is  the  intention  of 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus 
that  groups  of  individuals  who  p>ossess  char- 
acteristics differentiating  them  from  the 
main  body  of  the  people  of  Cyprus — whether 
they  be  termed  minorities,  ethnic  groups,  or 
communities — should  enjoy  autonomy  and 
freedom  In  matters  relating  to  their  respec- 
tive religion,  education,  culture,  personal 
status,  and  related  matters. 

These  rights  are  the  following: 

1.  To  enjoy  their  own  culture; 

2.  To  use  their  own  language:  (a)  in  their 
personal  relations;  (b)  in  their  official  rela- 
tions with  the  authorities;  ic)  In  the  courts; 

3.  To  establish  their  own  schools  and  re- 
ceive instruction  in  the  language  and  In 
accordance  with  a  curriculim:i  of  their  choice; 

4.  To  profess  and  practice  their  own  reli- 
gion and  to  own  and  administer  religious 
proi>erty; 
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6.  To  enjoy  full  autonomy  In  matters  of 
I>eraonal  itatua.  audi  aa  marriage  and 
<llvorce: 

6.  To  have  their  own  educational,  cultural. 
aoclal.  and  sporting  organizations; 

7.  To  Issue  newspapers  and  other  publica- 
tions  In  their  own  language;    and 

8.  To  have  representation  proportionate  to 
their  number  on  the  organs  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

Note. — The  Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of 
Cyprus  will  grant  adequate  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  schools  of  the  minorities. 

///.  Safeffuardt  and  guarantees 

In  addition  to  effective  safeguards  under 
municipal  law — In  particular  by  entrench- 
ment provisions  and  recourse  to  a  competent 
■court — the  Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of 
Cyprus  Is  prepared  to  accept,  for  a  reason- 
ably transitional  period.  United  Nations 
guarantees. 

The  Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of 
Cyprus,  following  the  recommendations  of 
the  Mediator  of  the  United  Nations,  Is  pre- 
pared to  acciept  the  presence  In  Cyprus  of  a 
United  Nations  Commissioner  with  an  ade- 
quate staff  of  observers  and  advisers  who  will 
observe,  on  such  terms  as  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral may  direct,  the  adherence  to  all  rights 
referred  to  above  and  for  the  purpKwes  of 
assuring  observance  of  human  rights  to 
adopt  such  appropriate  machinery  as  the 
Secretary  General,  on  the  advice,  If  neces- 
sary, of  the  United  Nations  Commission  of 
Human  Bights,  may  reconmiend. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  Important 
to  point  out  that  these  guarantees  can 
be  adequately  policed  by  the  U.N.  peace- 
keeping force  and  the  U.N.  observers  on 
Cyprus. 

The  negative  attitude  of  Turkey 
should  be  discouraged  for,  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  solution  to  the  Cyprus  problem  lies  in 
the  best  Interests  of  all  our  allies,  Includ- 
ing Turkey. 

It  Is  my  hope  the  United  States  will 
assert  its  moral  leadership  in  helping 
bring  about  a  lasting  peace,  in  Cyprus 
based  on  the  principles  of  self-determi- 
nation which  constitutes  the  very  key- 
stone of  our  own  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
United  States  supports  the  hopes  of  cre- 
ating a  more  stable  climate  on  Cyprus. 
Our  Nation  should  now  use  all  of  its  re- 
sources to  convince  our  ally,  Turkey, 
that  further  obstruction  toward  a  peace- 
ful solution  of  the  Cyprus  question  only 
plays  Into  the  hands  of  the  Communists 
who  wish  to  keep  the  world  In  conflict  so 
they  can  reap  the  harvest  of  war  and 
privation  by  sowing  their  false 
ideologies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  convinced  that  if 
.  our  own  Government  will  exert  Its  per- 
suasion on  all  parties  involved  in  the 
Cyprus  question  and  urge  them  all  to 
work  toward  establishing  a  better  cli- 
mate of  understanding  on  Cyprus,  we 
can  be  certain  that  the  Csrpriots  them- 
selves, with  no  outside  Interference,  can 
bring  about  freedom,  dignity,  honor,  and 
respect  to  all  the  people  of  Cyprus,  re- 
gardless of  their  religion,  nationality,  or 
economic  status. 

I  flrmly  believe  the  problems  on  Cyprus 
must  and  can  be  solved  only  by  the 
people  of  Cyprus.  Our  Job  is  to  help 
create  an  appropriate  climate,  free  of 
fear  or  terrorism,  among  the  Cyprlots  so 
that  they  can  Indeed  be  the  masters  of 
their  own  destiny. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hats]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
carefully  listened  to  the  enlightening 
statement  of  Congressman  Ptjcinski  on 
the  situation  in  Cyprus. 

In  January  1956  I  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  House  the  situation  then  prevail- 
ing in  Cyprus  under  British  colonial  rule 
and  spoke  of  the  need  to  apply  to  the 
Cypriot  people  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination to  which  they  were  undoubted- 
ly entitled. 

I  warned  at  the  time  of  the  potential 
dangers  from  the  policy  of  the  British 
Government  in  bringing  in  Turkey  as 
an  interested  party  and  fostering  fric- 
tion and  enmity  between  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  Cyprlots  in  an  effort  to  block 
the  application  of  self-determination  to 
Cyprus.  Developments  on  those  lines 
had  further  complicated  the  situation 
and  Cyprus,  from  a  simple  issue  of  self- 
determination,  became  a  major  inter- 
national problem  threatening  war  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey,  our  NATO 
Alliance,  and  more  generally  world  peace. 
The  denial  of  self-determination  led  to 
the  supposed  settlement  made  in  1959, 
under  the  so-called  Zurich  and  London 
agreements  for  the  independence  of  Cy- 
prus, winch  was  couched  in  terms  of 
such  divisivenoss  and  imbalance  in  its 
provisions  as  to  set  the  .stage  for  the  re- 
grettable strife  and  fighting  in  the  is- 
land that  the  world  has  witnessed  hard- 
ly 3  years  after  its  .=«  encumbered  inde- 
pendence. 

The  Security  Council  action  and  the 
sending  of  the  United  Nations  force  has 
brought  pacification  and  a  relative  calm 
for  the  last  year  or  so,  but  there  has  been 
lack  of  progress  toward  .solution  of  the 
problem,  which  the  Secretary  General 
ascribes  to  the  nonimprovement  m  the 
relations  between  Greek  and  Turkish 
people  in  the  island. 

What  should  be  done,  therefore,  in 
order  to  solve  this  problem  is  to  eliminate 
the  division  and  strife  between  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  Cyprlots  artificially  set  up 
10  years  ago  and  which  started  the  whole 
complicated  problem.  These  people  have 
lived  together  in  peace  and  harmony 
over  the  ages  and  nothing  prevents  them 
from  doing  so  again,  but  the  interference 
from  outside  for  political  purposes  alien 
to  the  interests  of  the  Cypriot  people. 

An  end  must  be  put  to  the  intimidation 
and  terrorism  by  which  the  Turks  are 
forcibly  prevented  from  resuming  normal 
relations  with  their  Greek  compatriots. 
For  this  is  the  main  impediment  toward 
peaceful,  democratic,  and  Just  solution. 
Ankara  should  see  reason  in  this  respect 
and  help  toward  normalization  of  the 
situation  in  Cyprus  in  the  real  interests 
of  Turkey  and  Greece,  no  less  than 
Cyprus  itself  and  the  international 
peace. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClory]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  perplexing  situations  outside  our  own 
shores  which  concerns  the  United  States 
of  America  is  that  of  Cyprus.  Already 
In  its  second  year  and  well  on  its  way  to 
the  third  year  of  tension  between  our 
NATO  allies.  Turkey  and  Greece,  the 
Cyprus  situation  is  a  delicate  and  in- 
creasingly diflScult  problem. 

As  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  as 
well  as  of  NATO,  we  have  been  active  in 
our  support  of  the  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force  on  the  Mediterranean 
island.  Both  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  are  firm  upholders  of  the 
cardinal  principle  of  freedom  and  self- 
determination  for  all  sovereign  nations. 
The  history  of  the  United  States  is  based 
on  our  willingness  to  stand  behind  our 
belief  in  freedom  and  self-determination 
and  we  have  followed  the  light  of  inde- 
pendence around  the  world  without 
questioning  the  great  sacrifices  required. 

Today,  our  American  youths  are  part 
of  the  United  Nations  peacekeeping  force 
in  Mediterranean  countries.  Not  only 
do  we  seek  to  prevent  war,  but  we  try  by 
all  honorable  means  to  aid  in  reunion 
and  reconciliation  of  opposing  forces. 
This  is  our  role  in  support  of  the  United 
Nations  mediation  program  in  Cyprus. 

Speaking  of  Cyprus  before  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  on  March  19, 
1965,  my  late  constituent — Ambassador 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson — stated: 

What  Is  needed  now  Is  not  a  stale  repeti- 
tion of  charges  and  countercharges  or  a  grim 
adherence  to  every  detail  of  traditional  po- 
sitions but.  on  the  contrary,  a  really  serious 
spirit  of  accommodation  which  would  revive 
cooperation  and  ultimately  friendship  among 
the  nations  and  communities  concerned  and 
which  at  the  same  time  could  relieve  the 
United  Nations  and  the  world  from  the  bur- 
dens and  dangers  which  this  strife  has  too 
long  Imposed  upon  them. 

Tliat,  Mr.  Speaker,  should  be  our  ovvti 
position  today  as  we  consider  the  situa- 
tion in  Cyprus;  to  aid  in  Implementing 
the  United  Nations  resolution  by  which 
the  Republic  of  Cyprus  may  emerge  as  a 
sovereign,  unified,  independent,  and  ter- 
ritorially imdivided  nation.  Behind  it 
will  be  the  history  of  some  3.000  troubled 
years  and  before  it  will  stretch  the  op- 
portunity to  take  its  place  alongside  of 
these  United  States  of  America  as  a  proud 
nation,  made  up  of  citizens  of  divergent 
religions,  races,  and  national  origins 
banded  together  in  a  "new  birth  of  free- 
dom." 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  nilnols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  of  other  Members 
of  this  House  who  desire  that  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  and  self-determination  be 
extended  to  the  people  of  Cyprus, 

I  would  like.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  my  good  friend. 
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ROBCAN  PucmsKi,  for  obtaining  this  spe- 
cial order  that  we  might  discuss  the 
Cyprus  question.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  been  a  consistent  champion 
of  the  principles  of  freedom  for  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world;  I  commend  him  for 
his  interest  in  this  serious  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  great  President 
of  the  United  States,  Woodrow  WUson. 
became  a  symbol  of  hope  to  millions 
throughout  the  world  when  he  declared 
that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  support  self -determination 'for 
all  nations  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  As 
a  Member  of  Congress.  I  have  always 
supported  this  principle  and  I  strongly 
support  the  concept  that  Cyprus  should 
be  granted  both  internal  and  external 
independence,  as  spelled  out  in  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations.  This  inde- 
pendence means,  in  short,  freedom  from 
foreign  aggression. 

In  conclusion,  I  long  for  the  day  when 
the  people  of  Cyprus  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
self-determination,  and  this  can  realis- 
tically be  accomplished  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  Nations 
mediation  effort.  I  strongly  urge  the 
continuation  of  this  effort  and  I  support 
fully  the  recent  United^atlons  resolu- 
tion in  support  of  the  territorial  integ- 
rity of  Cyprus. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  ronsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Nedzi]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  "A  fool 
throws  a  stone  into  the  sea  and  a  hun- 
dred wise  men  cannot  pull  it  out."  Thus 
reads  a  Greek  Cypriot  proverb  quoted  by 
Lawrence  Durrell  in  his  superb  book  on 
Cyprus,  "Bitter  Lemons." 

The  leaders  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
communities  on  the  island  are  certainly 
not  fools.  Neither  are  their  counter- 
parts on  the  mainlands  of  Greece  and 
Turkey.  But  they  are  subjected  to  the 
tu?s  of  powerful  emotions.  They  have 
an  obligation,  which  America  shares,  not 
to  throw  the  stone  into  the  sea  of  open 
warfare,  for  then  a  hundred  wise  men, 
or  a  hundred  hundred  wise  men  may 
have  great  difficulty  in  pulling  it  out. 

This,  in  a  nutshell,  reflects  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  American  policy  re- 
garding Cyprus.  We  seek  to  use  our 
pood  offices  as  a  peacemaker  to  "keep 
the  lid  on"  and  prevent  armed  strife  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey  as  well  as  be- 
tween the  islanders.  This  effort  to  pre- 
vent two  of  our  closest  allies  from  flght- 
inct  may  cause  either  or  both  of  them  to 
become  angry  with  us,  but  such  is  the 
frequent  exp>erience  of  peacemakers  and 
we  must  take  it  in  stride. 

I  believe  that  today's  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  best  served 
not  by  engaging  in  polemics,  but  in  dis- 
passionately considering  the  realities  of 
the  Cyprus  dispute. 

The  U.N.  resolution  which  gives  rise 
to  today's  discussion  was  suiopted  on 
December  18,  1965.  The  essence  of  the 
resolution  is  that  the  General  Assembly: 

I.  Takes  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the 
Republic  of  Cyprus,  as  an  equal  member  of 


the  United  Nations.  Is,  In  accordance  with  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations,  enUtled  to  and 
should  enjoy  full  sovereignty  and  complete 
Independence  without  any  foreign  Interven- 
tion or  Interference; 

2.  Calls  upon  all  states.  In  conformity  with 
their  obligations  under  the  charter,  and  In 
particular  article  2,  paragraphs  1  and  4,  to 
respect  the  sovereignty,  unity.  Independence, 
and  territorial  Integrity  of  the  Republic  of 
Cyprus  and  to  refrain  from  any  Intervention 
directed  against  it; 

3.  Recommends  to  the  Security  Council 
the  continuation  of  the  United  Nations 
mediation  work  In  conformity  with  Resolu- 
tion 186  (1964). 

The  resolution  was  adopted  47  to  5, 
with  54  abstentions.  The  United  States, 
voting  "No,"  found  itself  Joined  only  by 
Turkey,  Iran,  Albania,  and  Pakistan,  an 
unlikely  combination,  to  say  the  least. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  wha  will 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  this  vote  in- 
dicates that  the  United  States  favors 
Turkey  in  the  ^ispute.  If  so.  they  mis- 
read our  position.  I  do  not  beheve  we 
have  arrayed  ourselves  irrevocably  or 
even  temporarily  in  favor  of  either  one 
side  or  the  other. 

Let  us  analyze  the  vote.  The  yes  votes 
were  gathered  largely  from  Africa  and  a 
scattering  of  Latin  American  and  Asian 
nations.  Abstaining  were  the  entire  So- 
viet bloc  and  all  of  Western  Europe.  This 
certainly  suggests  that  there  was  some- 
thing more  to  the  issue  than  a  mere  re- 
affirmation of  the  general  principle  of 
self-determination.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  abstentions  made  pos- 
sible the  passage  of  the  resolution. 

America's  vote  must  be  viewed  In  the 
light  of  the  subtle  diplomatic  considera- 
tions involved.  These  include  our  stand- 
ing with  our  Turkish  ally,  which  we 
twice  restrained  from  invading  Cyprus 
in  1964,  the  belief  that  the  United  Na- 
tions may  weaken  its  influence  in  the 
dispute  if  it  favors  one  side  over  the 
other,  and  the  necessity  of  looking  at 
the  substance,  not  only  the  appearance, 
of  the  resolution. 

What  was  the  purpose  of  the  resolu- 
tion? Spealcing  as  one  sympathetic  to 
the  Greek  majority  on  the  island,  I  must 
observe  that,  while  the  resolution  seemed 
to  call  for  merely  an  endorsement  of  the 
right  of  self-determination,  it  was  actu- 
ally a  well-considered  pohtical  ma- 
neuver. 

I  do  not  condemn  the  Greek  Cypriot 
leadership  for  this.  We  can  admire 
their  political  astuteness  in  undertaking 
such  a  tactic,  while  reserving  our  right 
to  put  the  tactic  in  perspective. 

The  adoption  of  the  UJN.  resolution 
was  calculated  to  improve  the  bargain- 
ing position  of  the  Greek  Cypriots  by 
bringing  pressure  of  world  public  opin- 
ion to  bear  in  their  favor.  But  it  pro- 
vides no  panaceas;  it  advances  no  real 
solutions.  The  Turkish  Government 
cannot  be  expected  to  yield  to  the  opin- 
ion expressed.  Realistically,  the  Turk- 
ish Government  can  be  expected  to  ig- 
nore it. 

What  are  the  realities  in  CjTJrus?  One 
of  the  realities  can  be  summed  up  in  the 
words  "No  more  Zurichs."  That  is,  there 
can  be  no  longer  be  any  prospect  of  an 
imposed  agreement,  as  happened  in 
Zurich  in  1960.  True,  agreements  be- 
tween governments  require  compromise. 


but  the  Zurich  Agreement  contsdned 
such  awkward  compromises  that  it  was 
inevitable  the  formula  would  break 
down. 

While  the  Zurich  agreement  professed 
to  follow  the  general  principle  of  -major- 
ity rule  with  guaranteed  minority  rights" 
the  practical  effect  was  that  a  veto  was 
given  to  the  Turkish  minority  and  effec- 
tive government  was  stalemated. 

Some  may  regret  that  the  Turkish 
Cypriots,  one-fifth  of  the  islands  pop- 
ulation, should  have  such  importance, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
significantly  participate  in  the  re- 
sistance against  the  British  "when  the 
rock  devoured  the  unjust  mountain." 
There  is  bitterness  over  the  fact  that  the 
Turkish  Cypriots  were  boosted  to  equal 
rank  by  the  British  policies  of  the  1950's. 
which  sought  to  play  one  side  off  against 
the  other.  But  the  Turlclsh  "awakening" 
is  nevertheless  a  fact;  the  views  of  the 
Turkish  Cypriots  cannot  be  ignored.  All 
parties  must  deal  vlth  the  situation  as 
it  is.  rather  than  as  ^t  might  have  been, 
which  can  also  be  said  about  our  in- 
volvement in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Quiet  reigns  on  the  island  today,  an 
uneasy  quiet.  There  have  been  few  in- 
cidents during  the  past  year.  This  can 
be  attributed  partly  to  the  presence  of 
the  7,000-man  U.N.  force  and  partly  also 
to  the  apparent  belief  by  both  sides  that 
time  favors  them. 

The  Turkish  minority  seems  to  feel 
that  by  staying  in  its  enclaves  it  em- 
phasizes that  the  Turks  caimot  live 
peacefully  among  the  Greeks  and  thus 
its  demands  for  partition  as  the  only 
solution  is  reinforced.  The  Greek  ma- 
jority, with  80  percent  of  the  population 
and  even  higher  percentages  of  the 
wealth  and  the  educated  elite,  controls 
the  island's  government  and  economy. 
They  feel  that  they  can  afford  to  sit  tight, 
and  that  eventually  the  Turks  will  decide 
to  leave  their  enclaves. 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  no  early  solu- 
tion in  sight.  What  is  clear  is  that  no 
"agreement"  is  viable  without  the  par- 
ticipation and  approval  of  Archbishop 
Malcarios.  Indeed,  now  that  Cyprus  has 
become  an  internal  political  issue  in 
Turkey,  the  views  of  the  Turkish  Cypri- 
ots must  be  taken  very  seriously  in  An- 
kara. Thus,  there  can  be  no  bilatersd 
Athens-Ankara  agreement  nor  an  agree- 
ment imposed  by  the  great  powers.  This 
means  that  eventually  there  must  be  seri- 
ous talks  between  the  Greek  Cypriots  and 
the  Turkish  Cypriots. 

Enosis  is  on  the  back  burner,  but  even- 
tually it  must  be  considered  a  likely  de- 
velopment. It  may  take  5,  10,  20,  or  50 
years  but  it  almost  certainly  will  come  to 
pass.  After  all,  it  was  the  drive  for 
enosis — together  with  a  thirst  for  free- 
dom— that  generated  the  revolt  against 
the  British.  And  enosis  remains  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Greek  Cyprlots  today. 

Nationalism  Is  by  far  the  strongest 
"ism"  on  the  island.  But  it  is  a  na- 
tionalism which  yearns  for  attachment  to 
the  respective  mainlands.  Recent  visi- 
tors to  the  island  capital  of  Nicosia  tell 
me  that  you  see  Greek  flags  and  Turkish 
flags  flying  but  the  only  Cypms  flag  to 
be  seen  flies  over  the  Cyprus  museum. 
This    indicates    that    the    motherlands 
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count  for  more  with  the  people  than  any 
feellns  of  Cyprlot  nationhood.  Indeed, 
it  siiggests  that  the  Zurich  Agreement 
making  Cyprus  an  independent  nation 
waa  only  an  unavoidable  Intermediate 
step. 

The  United  States  must  exercise  tact 
and  patience  in  exploring  gently  and 
cautiously  the  prospects  for  agreement. 

In  this  regard.  Dean  Acheson's  1964 
efforts  to  mediate  are  to  be  commended. 
The  temper  of  the  participants  and  the 
oourse  of  events  may  some  day  reacti- 
vate his  unoflQdal  proposals  as  a  basis 
for  renewed  negotiations. 

In  general,  Mr.  Acheson  suggested 
enosifl,  with  the  renunciation  of  Turkish 
rights  of  intervention.  In  exchange  for 
the  leasing  of  a  Turkish  or  NATO  base 
on  the  Island  and  the  transfer  of  a  small 
island  in  the  Dodecanese  to  Turkey. 

And  what  of  the  Soviet  Union?  The 
Russians  have  constantly  shifted  posi- 
tion, plasring  for  their  own  personal  ad- 
vantage. They  support  no  alternative 
to  instability.  They  shrink  from  enosls, 
for  it  would  bring  NATO  to  Cyprus. 
They  do  not  favor  partition,  for  it 
would  bring  NATO  to  Cyprus  twice. 
They  are  unlikely,  therefore,  to  play  a 
constructive  role. 

Although  no  early  solution  Is  visible, 
things  seem  to  be  moving  gradually  in 
favor  of  Archbishop  Makarlos  and  the 
Greek  population,  which  Is  overwhelm- 
ingly devoted  to  him.  The  main  danger 
to  peace,  they  feel,  does  not  come  from 
forces  within  the  island,  but  from  a 
Turkish  government  which  may  grow 
impatient  and  mount  an  invasion.  A 
delicate  waiting  game  is  being  played, 
edged  in  danger;  Well-irrtentloned  me- 
diators must  tread  softly. 

Secretary  General  U  Thant,  In  his  lat- 
est report  on  Cyprus,  said  In  December 
1965: 

The  U.N.  force  la  needed  In  Cyprua.  It  may 
be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  It  has  become 
almo«t  IndlBDensable  for  the  time  being.  On 
the  other  hand.  It  would  seem  clear  that  It 
cauDot  be  kept  there  Indeflnltely:  possibly 
not  even  for  very  much  longer  Financial 
•trlngencles  alone  would  probably  dictate 
thU,  although  there  are  other  considerations 
which  would  make  such  a  prolongation  un- 
desirable •  •  •  one  of  the  latter  being  that 
overrellance  on  the  United  Nations  to  pre- 
vent recourse  to  armed  force  and  even  to 
help  maintain  the  status  quo  could  be  a  fac- 
tor In  reducing  the  sense  of  urgency  of  the 
contending  parties  about  seeking  solutions 
for  the  underlying  differences  that  caused 
the  eruption  of  violence  In  the  first  place. 

U  Thant  also  said  that — 

The  key  to  the  settlement  lies  In  the  last 
analysis,  with  the  partlee  prlirarlly  con- 
cerned. 

He  expressed  the  conclusion  that: 
Media tl^   In  some  form  offers  the  main 
hope  fOr*a  breakthrough  to  future  harmony 
and  tranquility  In  that  troubled  Isle. 

In  this  context,  the  U.N.  resolution  Is 
not  decisive.  It  is  a  phase.  The  main 
steps  to  eventual  and  permanent  peace 
remain  to  be  taken. 

We  are  all  for  self-determination.  But 
how  do  we  apply  It?  This  is  the  chal- 
lenge to  the  patience  and  wisdom  of  all 
Interested  parties. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, and  that  all  other  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOHNSON-McNAMARA  MISCAL- 
CULATION OF  THE  WAY  TO  BEAT 
VIETCONG  GUERRILLAS  AND 
WHAT  TO  EXD  ABOUT  IT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HosMKR]  is  recognized  for  25 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  now 
have  almost  300,000  fighting  men  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  number  Is  increas- 
ing rapidly  Soon  it  may  reach  half  a 
million.  Fast  becoming  apparent  is  the 
probability  of  the  United  States  getting 
bogged  down  in  an  Asian  land  war — the 
trap  that  delights  the  Communists  of 
Peiptng  and  Moscow  alike— and  is  the 
very  thing  Gen.  Douglass  MacArthur 
warned  against,  sajing,  "No  sane  men 
would  get  into  a  war  like  this." 

Although  most  Americans  fiy  their 
flags  high  In  support  of  the  men  fighting 
and  dying  in  Vietnam,  by  the  millions 
they  are  beginning  to  suspect  something 
is  tragically  wrong  with  the  way  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Secretary  McNamara 
are  running  the  war.  It  is  an  unconven- 
tional war  Its  time  and  place  were  the 
choices  of  the  enemy.  Its  war  of  libera- 
tion strategy  and  guerrilla  tactics  were 
chosen  by  the  enemy.  The  Johnson- 
McNamara  response  to  this  unconven- 
tional challenge  has  been  the  troop  build- 
up. In  light  of  the  MacArthur  warning 
this  may  well  be  seen  through  Hanoi's 
eyes  as  to  its  advantage,  not  to  ours. 

The  reason  is  simple.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara himself  has  declared  that  a  10 
to  1  manpower  superiority  ratio  is  needed 
to  overwhelm  Vlptcong  guerrilla  f?)rce.s. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year  some  225,000  Vietcong  were  In 
action.  The  Defense  Secretary  believes 
Hanoi  is  capable  of  sustaining  up  to 
300,000  Vietcong  in  the  field.  Applica- 
tion of  his  10  to  1  ratio  reveals  a  need 
for  2 "4  to  3  million  men  on  our  side  fight- 
ing against  them.  Not  over  one-half  mil- 
lion of  these  ever  are  likely  to  be  South 
Vietnamese  troops.  Few  of  our  so-called 
allies  are  likely  to  come  up  with  any  sub- 
stantiif  manpower.  The  net  result  of 
calculations  of  this  kind  is  that  six  to 
eight  times  the  number  of  Americans 
fighting  overseas  at  the  height  of  the 
Korean  war  will  be  neede^n  Vietnam. 

Moreover,  even  if  we  achieved  such  a 
superiority  ratio— which  is^^iighly  un- 
likely on  a  regional  ba.sis.  "^  alone 
throughout  South  Vietnam— th^  Is  a 
chapter  in  the  guerrilla  handbook  which 
Instructs  the  Vietcong  exactly  v.-hat  to  do. 
They  are  simply  told  to  slip  back  up  to 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  long  enough  to  get 
us  in  a  mood  'to  bring  the  boys  home," 
then  slip  back  down  again  the  moment 


the   ratio   reduces  to   their   favor  and 
pursue  their  drive  for  conquest  to  success. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  in  Vietnam  what- 
ever will  legitimately  pass  for  a  victory, 
we  cannot  do  it  by  playing  patsy  for  the 
enemy's  unconventional  warfare  strategy 
and  tactics.  In  the  end  it  is  sure  to  de- 
feat us,  no  matter  what  euphoric  termi- 
nological inexactitudes  the  administra- 
tion uses  to  filter,  flavor,  disguise,  and  de- 
odorize the  outcome. 

An  unconventional  war  must  be  fought 
unconventionally  if  it  is  to  be  fought  suc- 
cessfully. Last  Monday  I  mentioned  to 
the  House  a  number  of  psychological 
warfare  actions  that  might  be  productive 
in  North  Vietnam.  Many  of  these  might 
be  put  to  effective  use  against  the  Viet- 
cong in  the  south.  By  strumming  on  the 
myths,  superstitions,  and  Ignorance  of 
the  Vietcong  their  morale  and  will  to 
fight  can  be  damaged  severely.  Already 
we  have  in  South  Vietnam  an  intelligent 
and  dedicated  group  of  U.S.  Information 
Agency  and  military  experts  trained  and 
wise  in  the  ways  of  psychological  war. 
They  are  not  getting  the  encouragement 
and  not  given  the  freedom  lO  operate 
they  should  be.  They  should  be  un- 
leashed and  enthusiastically  financed 
and  supported.  In  the  past  they  have 
experienced  diCBculty  even  in  getting 
necessary  aircraft  to  drop  pamphlets  and 
communicate  re<xjrded  messages  by 
loudspeakers. 

At  the  same  time.  President  Johnson 
and  Secretary  McNamara — who  are 
tightly  ruiming  this  war— must  get  re- 
leased from  their  self-hypnotiv  vision 
that  the  way  to  overcome  guerrillas  is  to 
immobilize  them  beneath  the  sheer 
weight  of  vast  numbers  of  Americans  in 
uniform.  The  "10  to  1  technique"  was 
used  successfully  by  the  British  in  Ma- 
laysia only  because  the  number  of  guer- 
rillas was  relatively  small.  Even  there 
the  successful  outcome  was  due  less  to 
getting  a  heavy  manpower  superiority 
than  it  was  to  the  fact  that  the  British 
managed  to  develop  dossiers  on  almost 
every  last  guerrilla.  Many  dossiers  even 
included  the  subject's  photograph  to  fur- 
ther assist  in  the  identification  process. 

In  short,  the  President  and  his  Secre- 
tary have  tragically  miscalculated  what 
it  takes  to  defeat  guerrillas.  It  is  not 
principally  numbers  of  antiguerrlllas,  but 
numbers  in  combination  with  identifica- 
tion of  who  the  guerrillas  are.  Identifi- 
cation is  the  key  factor  because  it  denies 
guerrillas  the  use  of  guerrilla  tactics  and 
they  just  are  not  guerrillas  anymore. 

The  situation  in  Vietnam  explains 
why.  The  Vietcong  do  not  wear  uni- 
forms. They  never  have.  They  never 
will.  They  wear  the  same  "black  pa- 
jama"  costume  all  Vietnamese  wear. 
They  hide  in  the  forests  and  rice  paddies 
and  in  the  mangrove  swamps.  Often  our 
soldiers  on  land  and  sailors  patrolling  the 
inland  waterways  have  no  way  to  join 
battle  with  them  except  to  discover  their 
whereabouts  by  getting  shot  at,  then 
firing  back  in  the  general  direction  from 
which  the  bullets  are  coming.  The  un- 
recognized Vietnamese  walking  past  you 
in  a  village  by  day  may  be  the  Vietcong 
guerrilla  attacking  you  by  night.  Such 
attacks  can,  and  do,  occur  almost  any- 
where in  South  Vietnam.     Vietnamese 
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workers  on  a  U.S.  base  may  be  the  plastic 
explosives  sabotage  experts  who  infil- 
trate that  base  under  cover  of  darkness 
to  destroy  our  aircraft  and  blow  up 
Americans — or  even  bicycle  boldly  up  to 
a  barracks  in  Saigon  and  bomb  it.       >^ 

They  successfully  get  away  with  their 
guerrilla  tactics  because  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  identify  them.  More 
often  than  not  they  slip  away  from  the 
scene  of  their  carnage  for  the  same  rea- 
son. As  long  ago  as  1776  by  cutting  to 
pieces  George  Ill's  redcoated  regulars 
Massachusetts  guerrillas  proved  that 
"hit  and  hide"  tactics  are  essential  for  a 
lOth-class  power  to  bring  a  Ist-class 
power  to  its  knees.  If  you  let  them  get 
away  with  it  by  letting  them  keep  on 
hiding,  the  same  result  can  be  expected 
in  1966,  a  full  190  years  later. 

It  makes  no  sense  whatever  to  neglect 
the  use  of  any  effective  and  civilized 
means  there  may  be  to  identify  the  Viet- 
cong. It  only  makes  dead  and  wounded 
Americans.  Yet  a  great  hullabaloo  went 
up  when  our  commanders  in  Vietnam 
took  the  simple,  humane  initiative  to 
use  common  teargas  to  fiush  guerrillas 
from  hiding  places.  The  use  of  this  non- 
lethal  and  only  temporarily  disabling 
chemical  was  equated  with  the  release 
by  the  Germans  of  deadly  cruel  and 
terrible  gases  during  World  War  I.  The 
rpsulting  shock  wave  reverberated  the 
Johnson-McNamara  political  antennae 
and  almost  prohibitive  restrictions  were 
slapped  on  the  use  of  measures  against 
the  Vietcong  which  any  police  chief  can 
use  against  Americans  in  any  city  of  the 
United  States.  Fortunately  they  have 
been  eased  somewhat. 

Tear  gas  has  its  specialized  use  and  is 
not  valuable  as  a  generalized  means  of 
wide  scale  Vietcong  identification.  There 
are  several  ingenious,  practical,  and  rela- 
tively cheap  and  simple  suggestions  for 
going  about  this.  I  will  discuss  one  of 
them  today.  It  is  the  use  of  a  harmless, 
long-lasting  bright  yellow  dye  to  stain 
their  clothing  and  their  persons.  Dyeing 
the  Vietcong  could,  in  the  end,  prove 
more  effective  than  killing  them. 

Throughout  South  Vietnam  there  is 
almost  continuous  bombing  by  aircraft 
of  suspected  Vietcong  concentrations  lo- 
cated by  intelligence  means.  It  can  be 
seen  frequently  from  the  rooftops  of 
Saigon.  Last  year  1  ton  of  bombs  cost- 
ing about  $2,500  per  ton  was  dropped  for 
every  Vietcong  in  action.  Not  too  many 
Vietcong  are  killed,  even  by  colossal  B-52 
raids,  simply  because  it  is  bUnd,  area 
bombing.  The  Vietcong  cannot  be  seen 
beneath  a  cover  of  tropical  growth.  A 
clever  effort  to  locate  and  bomb  them 
around  their  hidden  cooking  fires  at 
mealtime  using  infrared  heat  detectors 
was  quickly  foiled.  The  Vietcong  simply 
began  lighting  a  large  number  of  fires 
and  cooking  over  only  a  few  of  them. 

If  instead  of  dropping  TNT  bombs  over 
an  area,  an  equal  tonnage  of  dye  were 
dropped,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the 
Vietcong  to  move  without  getting  stained. 
The  dye  might  also  be  used  to  crisscross 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  to  mark  many 
Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  regu- 
lars before  they  even  get  to  the  south. 
None  of  these  people  have  any  spare 
clothing  to  replace  that  stained.    Their 


skin  discoloration  would  last  as  long  as 
a  suntan.  Thus  their  guerrilla  useful- 
ness would  be  seriously  impaired  for 
many  weeks  while  the  discoloration 
persisted. 

Inescapably  a  number  of  Vietnamese 
who  are  not  guerrillas  would  be  stained. 
This  is  not  a  serious  objection  from  the 
military  security  standpoint  since  al- 
ready there  exists  a  monumental  prob- 
lem in  separating  even  unstained  Viet- 
namese between  VC  and  non-VC.  Pres- 
ence of  the  discoloration  would  reduce 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  by  turn- 
ing up  many,  many  more  guilty  suspects 
to  put  through  the  separation  process. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  "dye 
bombing"  is  considerably  cheaper  and 
more  simple  than  explosives  bombing. 
The  latter  requires  aerodynamically  ef- 
ficient bomb  casings,  rugged  fuses,  and 
other  paraphernalia.  Dye  could  be 
dropped  in  as  simple  a  container  as  a 
wax  paper  milk  carton.  TNT  bombs  cost 
roughly  $1.25  per  pound.  Dye  bombs 
would  cost  only  a  few  cents  per  pound. 
The  cost  of  explosive  bombs  for  a  single 
30-aircraft  B-52  raid  in  Vietnam  ap- 
proaches $2  million.  Dye  bombsf  would 
cost  only  a  fraction  of  that  sum.  Even 
the  addition  of  fluorescent  chemicals 
such  as  used  in  household  detergents  to 
produce  "whiter  than  white"  laundry 
would  not  greatly  increase  cost.  They 
are  harmless  and  possibly  could  be  made 
persistent. 

In  closing  it  is  well  to  anticipate  the 
bleeding  hearts  who  will  throw  up  their 
hands  and  raise  their  voices  in  wretched 
screams  over  the  alleged  inhumanity  of 
dyeing  people  yellow,  even  if  they  are 
killing  America's  sons.  They  should  be- 
come aware  of  the  fact  that  U.S.  chemical 
companies  today  are  actually  selling 
"people  dye"  to  some  countries  which 
lise  it  on  election  days  for  the  humane 
and  honest  purpose  of  preventing  repeti- 
tive voting. 

They  might  also  recall  some  million 
American  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
fought  World  War  II  in  the  Pacific  wear-^ 
ing  sickly  yellow  complexions  from  tak- 
ing Atabrine  to  avoid  malaria.  In  this 
connection  the  psychological  significance 
of  this  physically  harmless  weapon  must 
not  be  overlooked.  It  is  illustrated  by 
the  story  of  the  GI  in  New  Guinea  who, 
being  upbraided  by  his  sergeant  for  sag- 
ging morale,  quipped,  "Yea.  but  it  does 
something  to  you  to  go  around  looking 
like  a  banana  month  after  month." 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  the  President's 
discussions  at  Honolulu  with  military 
commanders  and  Republic  of  Vietnam 
counterparts  may  lead  to  a  healthy  re- 
evaluation  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  and 
open  up,  at  least  to  consideration,  fresh 
ideas  regarding  it. 


MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  ONE  OF 
THE  RESOLUTIONS  OFFERED 
CALLING  FOR  THE  CITATION  FOR 
CONTEMPT  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  fMr.  Conte] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  limited  debate  in  the  House  on  Feb- 


ruary 2  regarding  the  seven  privileged 
resolutions  from  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  calling  for  the  ci- 
tation for  contempt  of  the  House  of 
seven  witnesses  who  had  been  sub- 
penaed  to  appear  before  the  committee, 
I  presented  a  motion  to  recommit  one 
of  the  resolutions  offered. 

That  motion  to  recommit  would  have 
referred  the  resolution  to  a  select  com- 
mittee composed  of  seven  Members  of 
this  body,  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  and 
instructed  to  examine  the  sufficiency  of 
the  resolutions  for  contempt  citations 
under  existing  rules  of  law  and  relevant 
judicial  decisions.  After  completing 
such  an  examination,  the  committee 
would  have  reported  the  resolutior\s  back 
to  this  body  with  a  statement  as  to  its 
findings. 

Along  with  my  colleagues,  who  offered 
similar  motions  and  supported  my  mo- 
tion for  recommittal.  I  felt  there  had  not 
been  enough  time  allowed  for  thorough 
study  and  thoughtful  deliberation  of  the 
resolutions  and  the  consequences  which 
would  ensue  from  their  passage.  The 
motion  to  recommit  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  the  Members  of  this  body.  How- 
ever, my  conviction  that  the  proposed 
procedure  of  that  motion  is  a  sound  and 
much  more  justiciable  one  than  that 
under  which  we  presently  operate  has 
not  been  lessened  by  the  action  taken 
here  in  this  Instance.  The  experience 
we  have  just  had,  under  the  rules  now 
dictating  the  action  of  this  body  in  the 
consideration  of  citations  for  contempt, 
is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  weaknesses 
and  summary  unfairness  of  our  present 
procedure. 

The  issues  before  this  body  in  its  con- 
sideration of  the  resolutions  were  com- 
plex, posing  intricate  and  involved  ques- 
tions of  fact  and  law.  The  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  individuals  cited  for 
contempt,  as  well  as  those  of  the  House, 
as  a  body,  were  Inextricably  intertwined 
with  the  question  whether  there  had,  in 
fact,  been  a  contempt  of  the  House. 

It  was  a  serious  threat  to  the  propriety 
of  the  results  and  an  assault  on  the  pro- 
priety of  the  procedure  that  the  state- 
ments of  fact,  the  hearing  records,  and 
the  actual  text  of  the  citations  were  not 
available  to  the  Members  for  a  period 
of  time  sufficient  to  study  the  issues,  to 
weigh  the  facts,  and  then  to  arrive  at  a 
reasonable  balance  of  the  interests 
Involved. 

We  are  charged,  in  situations  such  as 
this,  with  the  responsibility  of  initiating 
a  serious  Federal  proceeding.  That  re- 
sponsibility can  hardly  be  competently 
discharged  when  the  facts  of  the  case  are 
virtually  unknown  to  us.  The  important 
documents  containing  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  out  of  which  the  citations 
for  contempt  originated,  when  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  covered  some 
63  pages  of  triple-column,  fine  print. 
Yet.  they  were  not  available  to  the  Mem- 
bers until  the  start  of  the  meeting  of  the 
House  during  which  the  votes  were  to  be 
taken. 

I  believe  it  is  evident  from  the  wording 
of  my  motion  that  my  dissatisfaction  was 
not  with  the  work  of  the  committee  nor 
a  protective  move  for  any  organization 
which  has,  or  will  be,  investigated  by  it. 
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My  concern  was  a  procedxiral  one,  as  was 
indicated  by  my  vote  for  the  resolutions, 
while  offering  and  voting  for  the  motion 
for  recommltal  of  the  resolution. 

I  also  believe  the  integrity  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  sanction  of  citation  for 
contempt  of  the  Congress  must  be  pre- 
served. The  action  taken  by  the  House, 
in  the  manner  it  was  taken  on  February 
2,  does  a  disservice  to  this  important 
right  of  the  House  to  the  extent  that  it 
dissipates  the  effectiveness  of  our  action 
and  lessens  the  crediblliiy  of  the  charges 
made.  Such  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past  with  unfortunate  results.  The  rec- 
ord shows  some  93  percent  of  the  cita- 
tions coming  out  of  the  House  have  not 
resulted  In  convictions. 

The  eCQcacy  of  the  present  procedure 
is  challenged  by  the  fact  that  such  a 
large  number  of  the  contempt  citations 
initiated  by  this  body  have  turned  sour. 
The  absolute  necessity  for  reform  of  that 
procedure  is  evident  from  the  low  per- 
centage of  convictions  which  have  been 
obtained  by  the  Federal  proceedings  en- 
suing from  our  actions. 

Therefore.  I  am  joining  today  the 
company  of  a  number  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  who  have  introduced 
legislation  for  procedural  improvements 
in  contempt  citations  by  the  Congress, 
by  fUirig  legislation  providing  that  res- 
olutions for  these  citations  be  handled, 
as  a  permanent  part  of  the  procedure  of 
the  Congress,  in  the  manner  proposed 
■>  by  the  language  of  my  recommltal  mo- 
tion. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  legal  schol- 
ar to  realize  the  inequities  and  injustices 
of  our  present  procedure.  Nor  need  one 
be  a  statistician  to  see  the  virtiial  inef- 
fectiveness of  that  procedure. 

We  must  take  action  now  to  uphold 
this  sanction  of  the  Congress  for  the 
preservation  of  its  rights  and  the  digni- 
ties of  its  member  bodies.  The  lip- 
service  we  have  paid  the  existing  proce- 
dure in  the  past  has  served  to  remove 
the  sting  from  this  sanction.  The  con- 
tinued erosion  will  soon  find  us  without 
means  of  enforcement  where  the  wlU  of 
this  body  or  its  committees  has  been 
unjustifiably  defied. 

I  am  proud  to  add  my  name  to  the 
roster  of  the  Members  of  this  body  who 
have  Introduced  this  legislation.  I  urge 
its  early  consideration  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  while  the  lesson 
we  have  once  again  been  taught  by  these 
recent  proceedings  is  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  us  all. 
Thank  you. 


ATTEMPTS  TO  CREATE  AN  ANTI- 
MISSISSIPPI  ATMOSPHERE  BY 
EMOTIONAL  ASSERTIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Walkkr]  Is 
reoognlKd  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Hfflsslssippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
otaJecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mlaalaalppi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
SpeaJcer.  on  February  8,  1966,  a  mimeo- 
graphed letter  from  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ris- 
NicK]  was  circulated  to  the  Members  of 
this  body,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
create  an  antl- Mississippi  atmosphere  by 
emotional  assertions  of.  "the  eviction  of 
the  homeless  and  hungry  people  from 
the  abandoned  Air  Force  barracks  in 
Greenville,  Miss.,  last  week." 

I  feel  that  I  cannot  and  must  not  let 
these  charges  go  unanswered. 

First.  I  question  the  motive  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  and  whether  he 
lias  genuine  concern  for  those  on  whose 
behalf  he  speaks. 

I  believe  that  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  records  will  show  that  on  two 
occasions  in  a  span  of  10  years,  the  Chan- 
nel Master  Corp.  had  charges  relating  to 
their  suppression  of  the  rights  of  his 
workers  successfully  prosecuted  against 
him.  Can  he  sincerely  be  interested  In 
the  rights  of  citizens  of  Mississippi  when 
he  acted  in  such  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  the  workers  in  his  own  company? 

Recently  when  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  visited  my  State  back  during 
congressional  adjournment,  he  made 
charges,  after  only  3  days  of  visits,  that 
he  had  found  widespread  discrimination 
against  Negroes  in  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Soil  Conservation  Com- 
mittee elections.  Since  he  was  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  illegal  Freedom  E)emo- 
cratic  Party's  attempts  to  unseat  the  Mis- 
sissippi congressional  delegation,  and 
since  his  trip  to  Mississippi  was  promoted 
by  this  same  group,  I  seriously  doubt 
that  my  colleague  could  be  objective  in 
reaching  his  conclusions. 

As  far  as  the  statement  in  his  letter  of 
February  7,  regarding  a  recent  takeover 
of  a  Greenville  Air  Force  Base  by  a  group 
calling  themselves  the  Poor  Peoples  Con- 
ference. I  cannot  understand  how  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  can  condone 
such  unlawful  actions.  The  various  left- 
wing  groups,  whether  they  be  called 
SNCC,  COFO.  the  Council  on  Human  Re- 
lations, the  NAACP,  the  Freedom  Demo- 
cratic Party,  or  the  Poor  Peoples  Con- 
ference, I  understand  use  "freedom  of 
assembly"  as  their  excuse  for  demon- 
strations. However,  the  law  does  not 
permit  such  a  group  of  demonstrators  to 
literally  take  over  Government  property. 
The  fact  that  this  property  happened  to 
be  inactive  at  the  time  is  immaterial. 
The  next  time  it  could  be  the  naval  air 
station  at  Meridian  or  the  Air  Force  Base 
at  Biloxl.  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  recent  account  of  this  case 
of  illegal  trespassing  on  Government 
property.  The  article  appeared  in  the 
Jackson,  Miss..  Daily  News.  It  follows: 
Aa  Police  on  Wat  To  Invadb  Grkknvili.1 
Base 
(By  Kenneth  Tolllver) 

OuKKvnxE — Civil  rights  squatters,  1;  Air 
Force.  0. 

ThafB  how  the  score  stood  at  the  end  of 
the  first  day  of  the  invasion  of  the  Green- 
ville Air  Force  Base  by  about  50  Negro  and 
white  civil  rights  workers. 

But  the  score  may  be  different  Tuesday. 

Lt.  Col.  George  Andrew,  officer  in  charge 
of  the  old  base,  said  Monday  night  that  air 
poUce  were  being  flown  to  Jackson  and  would 
come  up  by  bus  to  take  charge  of  the  sltua- 
Uon. 
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He  also  said  that  Gov.  Paul  B.  Johnsoa 
had  offered  the  use  of  the  liilsslsslppi  High- 
way Patrol  and  of  the  National  Guard. 

"I  think  we  will  see  some  action  tomorrow  " 
he  said. 

The  total  on  the  base  was  boosted  by  en 
Monday  night  when  six  more  climbed  the 
fence  and  joined  the  others  inside  the  build- 
ing. 

The  Invasion  started  at  7:15  Monday  morn- 
ing and  continued  imui  after  lunch. 

ROAK    THROUGH 

Early  Monday  morning  a  caravan  of  cars 
and  a  small  bus  pulled  up  at  the  C  gate  of 
the  3.000-acre  deactivated  air  base  and  told 
the  guard  they  were  headed  for  the  Southern 
Airways  Ucket  office.  When  the  guard  pro- 
tested, they  roared  through  the  gate. 

The  group  then  broke  Into  a  locked  Air 
Force  building,  moved  In  complete  with  sleep- 
ing gear  and  a  few  suitcases  and  Issued  a 
printed  list  of  demands. 

Among  the  demands  made  for  food,  heat. 
jobs,  and  training,  the  group  asked  to  be 
given  the  land  the  base  stands  on  and  the 
more  than  200  buildings  on  the  land. 

The  land  belongs  to  the  city  of  Greenville 
and  the  Air  Force  was  In  the  process  of  re- 
turning the  control  of  It  to  the  city  when 
the  Invasion  occurred. 

I:onlcally.  the  city  of  Greenville  Intends 
to  open  a  vocational  training  school  and  a 
college  at  the  former  base;  and  classes  would 
be  open  to  white  and  Negro  alike. 

The  Negroes'  statement  Identified  them- 
selves as  the  Poor  People's  Conference  and 
claimed  connections  with  the  Freedom  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  Mississippi  Labor  Union,  and 
the  Delta  Ministry  of  the  National  rouncll 
of  Churches. 

WANT  nuSH  MEAT 

The  statement  also  charged  that  Federal 
commodities  were  "old  and  full  of  bugs  and 
weevils"  they  said  they  wanted  fresh  veg- 
etables, fruits,  and  meat.  "We  want  to  de- 
cide what  foods  we  want  to  eat,"  the  state- 
ment read. 

F*urther  demands  Included  that  poverty 
programs  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  coun- 
ty supervisors  because  "they  don't  represent 
us.  We  want  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  hire  poor  people  we  say  represent 
us.  We,  the  poor  people,  want  to  distribute 
the  food." 

President  Johnson  was  called  on  to  answer 
the  question  "whose  side  are  you  on,  the 
poor  people  or  the  millionaires?" 

KICKED   COLONEL 

The  squatters  were  asked  to  leave  by 
Colonel  Andrew,  and  for  an  answer,  one  of 
the  white  civil  rights  workers  kicked  him  In 
the  shin. 

"It  might  have  been  accidental,"  the  colo- 
nel said  later. 

About  noon  more  Negroes,  including  babies 
and  elderly  persons  arrived  and  moved  Into 
the  frame  building. 

Because  the  base  had  been  deactivated,  no 
electricity,  water,  or  heat  was  available  and 
the  squatters  brought  a  pair  of  coal  stoves  to 
keep  warm. 

They  broke  the  glass  from  two  windows 
under  the  watch  of  F^I  agents  and  poked 
their  stovepipes  out  Into  the  air.  TTiey  then 
proceeded  to  Ox  lunch. 

The  demonstrators  were  openly  hostile  to 
reporters  and  shouted  words  of  contempt  to- 
anyone  who  questioned  their  actions. 

They  sang  and  chanted  familiar  "freedom 
songs"  and  asked  all  who  came  near  for  food, 
clothing,  and  jobs. 

One  Negro  asked  a  Clarion-Ledger  reporter 
to  "take  me  home.  I  am  your  brother." 

Earlier  In  the  day.  the  Washington  County 
sheriffs  department  and  the  Greenville  po- 
Uce had  gone  to  the  base  to  confer  with 
Colonel  Andrew  but  later  Washington  Coun- 
ty Attorney  John  Webb  declared  the  matter 
was  an  Al|;  Force  concern  and  ordered  the  lo- 
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c&l   law   enforc«ment  officers    to   leave   the 
base. 

This  action  had  a  visible  effect  on  the  Air 
Force  and  the  37  civilian  employees  at  the 
apri'wling  base. 

COLONEL    SHRTTGS 

Colonel  Andrew  spoke  several  times  with 
Air  Force  generals  on  the  telephone,  called 
Washington  and  consulted  with  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  Pentagon  and  ended  up 
with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders  when  asked  the 
results. 

"I  would  like  to  know  myself,"  ho  smiled 
at  reporters. 

Earlier  he  said  he  was  concerned  with  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  squatters  and  said 
that  he  feared  the  building  might  catch  fire 
and  burn. 

Inside  the  frame,  one-story  structure,  the 
demonstrators  crowded  around  their  stoves 
and  sang. 

Since  there  are  no  sanitary  facilities  op- 
erating In  the  building,  they  have  been  step- 
ping outside  and  relieving  themselves  In  the 
snow. 

Inside,  they  huddled  together  In  their 
bUnkets,  both  white  civil  rights  workers  and 
Negroes,  both  male  and  female. 

"Hey,  takeour  picture,"  a  Negro  male  called 
to  a  reporter  as  he  cuddled  with  a  blonde 
white  woman.  "This  will  make  news." 

FBI  agents  maintained  a  watch  on  the 
proceedings  and  took  photographs,  but  made 
no  effort  to  Interfere. 

JUST    OBSERVING 

One  agent  said  that  although  Government 
property  had  been  damaged  and  that  a  Gov- 
ernment building  had  been  broken  Into, 
"until  the  Justice  Department  Issues  war- 
rants and  makes  complaints,  we  can  do  noth- 
ing but  observe." 

Sleet  and  snow  were  forecast  for  the  area 
and  from  all  indications  the  group  had  no 
Intention  of  moving  on.  On  the  door  of  the 
building  they  had  placed  a  crude  sign  saying, 
"This  Is  Our  House — Please  Knock." 

Attorney  James  Turner  from  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  In  Washington  would  not 
commenc  to  reporters  after  he  arrived  on  the 
scene,  but  did  say  "It  Is  up  to  the  Air  Force." 

The  Air  Force  may  be  fierce  In  Vietnam,  but 
In  Mississippi,  it  seems  to  have  met  its  match. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  un- 
doubtedly will  make  assertions  of  racial 
discrimination  in  my  State.  I  would  ask 
him:  How  concerned  was  he  when  riots 
in  his  own  State  of  New  York  took  the 
lives  of  5  people  and  injured  nearly  500 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  $5  million  to  his 
State?  The  following  article  that  ap- 
peared in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
September  14,  1964.  gave  a  very  accurate 
account  of  racial  violence  in  and  around 
the  State  of  New  York.  I  insert  the  arti- 
cle at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
LoOTiNO:   The  High  Cost  or  Race  Violence 

(Go  Into  blg-clty  neighborhoods  wrecked 
by  Negro  rioters  and  you  get  a  picture  of 
what  mob  violence  Is  costing  this  country. 
What  happens  to  projjerty  owners  who  suf- 
fer crippling  loesee?  And  what  iuippens  to 
the  hoodlums?  Here  Is  the  story  from  five 
cities.) 

Week  after  week,  rioting  by  Negroes 
spreads  from  one  big  northern  city  of  the 
United  States  to  another. 

Philadelphia,  in  the  closing  days  of 
August,  was  added  to  the  growing  number 
of  riot-rocked  cities.  There,  groups  of  Ne- 
groes ran  wild  tor  3  days.  They  broke  Into 
stores,  stripped  them  of  merchandise  and 
carried  off  their  loot  In  full  view  of  police. 

Elsewhere,  In  recent  weeks,  riots  erupted 
In  New  York  City,  Rochester,  N.Y..  Jersey 
City.  Paterson.  and  Elizabeth.  N.J..  and  Dlx- 
moor.  HI.,  a  suburb  of  Chicago.  Baltimore 
officials  revealed  on  September  1,  that  they 


bad  warnings  of  riots  ahead  In  their  city. 
Washington,  D.C.,  baa  had  hints  of  trouble 
to  oome.  So  have  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  De- 
troit, and  eeveral  other  cities. 

The  coet  of  aU  this  rioting — totaled  up  city 
by  city  in  the  chart  at  the  end  of  the  arti- 
cle— already  has  grown  into  the  millions  of 
dotlars.  Approximately  1,000  people  have 
been  Injured,  5  killed. 

All  this  violence  is  raising  such  angry 
questions  as  these: 

Are  property  owners  and  law-abiding  citi- 
zens being  denied  the  protection  for  which 
they  pay  taxes?  Are  some  politicians,  per- 
haps afraid  of  Negro  voters,  withholding  from 
police  the  authority  to  use  the  power  that  Is 
needed  to  control  rioting  mobs  and  stop  their 
looting?  What  recourse  do  property  owners 
have  for  the  heavy  financial  losses  that  they 
suffer  from  rioting? 

A  statement  of  a  Philadelphia  police  ser- 
geant, printed  on  page  39,  expresses  a  view 
that  Is  frequently  heard  among  policemen 
called  upon  to  face  Negro  mobs:  "Our  hands 
are  tied." 

William  H.  Parker,  chief  of  police  in  Los 
Angeles,  sees  the  attitude  of  some  blg-clty 
politicians  toward  lawbreakers  as  leading  this 
country  toward  anarchy.  Chief  Parker's 
views,  from  an  Interview,  are  set  out  on 
page  40. 

For  on-the-spot  assessments  of  the  riots, 
how  they  started,  the  way  they  were  handled 
and  the  property  damage  and  personal  In- 
juries they  caused— "U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port" sent  members  of  its  national  staff  Into 
five  cities  where  riots  have  occurred  in  the 
last  few  weeks.     Their  reports  follow. 

PHtLADELPHIA 

Rioting  exploded  here  late  on  the  night  of 
August  28  and  spread  over  4  square  miles 
of  a  predominantly  Negro  section  of  the  city. 

What  caused  it?  Rioting  began  soon  after 
a  routine  pwUce  attempt  to  remove  a  Negro 
woman  from  a  car  that  was  blocking  traf- 
fic at  an  Intersection.  The  woman  resisted, 
bystanders  lnter\'ened,  then  mobs  of  Negroes 
began  pouring  Into  the  streets. 

The  pattern  was  strikingly  similar  to  that 
of  previous  riots  In  other  cities. 

Philadelphia's  Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate  says 
there  is  proof  that  the  rioting  was  "planned, 
organized  and  triggered"  by  some  group  that 
was  only  awaiting  an  incident  to  provide  an 
opportunity. 

Civil  rights  not  involved? 

In  Philadelphia,  as  In  the  other  northern 
cities,  there  was  no,  apparent  connection 
between  the  rioting  and  civil  rights.  Phil- 
adelphia for  years  has  admitted  Negroes 
equally  to  schools,  restaurants,  theaters  and 
all  public  facilities.  There  is  considerable 
Integration  in  housing.  The  city's  Human 
Relations  Commission  watches  out  against 
racial   discrimination. 

"This  was  not  a  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tion." said  District  Attorney  James  C.  Crum- 
llsh.  "These  were  hoodlums  rioting.  They 
will  be  treated  as  hoodlums." 

The  Philadelphia  rioting  turned  into  large- 
scale  looting.  Nearly  every  store  on  one 
main  thoroughfare.  Columbia  Avenue,  was 
broken  into,  windows  smashed,  goods  stolen. 
Negjroes  could  be  seen  carrying  stolen  mer- 
chandise openly  down  the  street.  One  was 
observed  carrying  a  sofa  on  his  back. 

A  home-furnishings  store  lost  more  than 
100  major  appliances.  The  owner,  Ben  Gold- 
berg, says,  "They  got  at  least  a  dozen  auto- 
matic washing  machines  that  weigh  160 
pounds  apiece.  I  figure  I  lost  at  least 
$20,000." 

A  dry-goods  merchant,  Sam  Neranblatt, 
says  he  lost  his  entire  stock,  worth  SlS.OOO, 
in  one  night  of  looting.  Be  is  bitter  about 
what  he  charges  was  a  lack  of  police  protec- 
tion and  what  he  thinks  was  a  hands-off  pol- 
icy Imposed  upon  the  police. 

A  pawnshop  owner,  wiped  out,  says: 

"Civil  rights?    Where  are  my  civil  rights?" 
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An  indignant  businessman  says ; 

"It  was  practically  giving  them  a  Ucense  to 
steal," 

The  only  rioter  shot  was  one  who  had  a 
long  police  record  and  who  attacked  a  police- 
man with  a  knife. 

Mayor  Tate  told  critics  that  extreme  meth- 
ods by  poUce  could  have  caused  a  terrible 
blood  bath  In  Philadelphia. 

Casualties  were  high.  Of  at  least  341  per- 
sons Injured,  about  100  were  police. 

Property  damage,  still  being  calculated, 
will  run  well  Into  the  millions  of  dollars. 

Who  bears  the  cost? 

Mayor  Tate  has  assured  victims  that  the 
city  will  reimburse  them  under  an  old  State 
law  that  holds  cities  Uable  for  riot  damage. 
He  estimated  that  this  cost  to  the  city  might 
run  to  as  much  as  $3  mllhon. 

Also,  the  mayor  said,  the  rioting  may  cost 
the  city  an  extra  »7  to  $10  million  a  year  for 
added  police  protection.  He  warned :  "Prob- 
ably we  may  have  to  make  a  small  Increase  in 
taxes." 

The  Federal  Government's  Small  Bu.slness 
Administration  is  speeding  loans  to  vlcOms. 
Private  banks  have  pledged  the  fullest  co- 
operation. 

Yet  many  businessmen  are  sure  to  wind  up 
with  heavy  losses  that  no  kind  of  insurance 
or  Government  aid  can  make  up  for  com- 
pletely. 

A  businessmen's  association  said  that  10 
percent  of  Its  members  whose  stores  were 
damaged  do  not  plan  to  reopen. 

What  happens  to  the  rioters  and  the  loot- 
ers? A  special  rtot  court  was  set  up  to  try 
the  774  arrested.  Almost  90  percent  of  them 
were  found  to  have  police  records.  Some 
have  been  sentenced  to  jail  terms,  others 
fined. 

ROCHESTER 

Three  days  of  wild  rioting  by  bands  of 
Negroes  In  late  July  are  estimated  to  have 
cost  this  community  between  $2  and  93  mil- 
lion dollars. 

City  officials  have  warned  the  people  of 
Rochester  that  an  Increase  In  tax  rates  Is 
almost  Inevitable  If  the  city  U  required  to 
pay  victims  a  share  of  the  damages  they 
suffered. 

The  biggest  Item  on  the  bill  of  damages 
is  for  the  vandalism  and  looting  In  204  stores. 
Police  estimate  this  damage  at  about  8700  - 
000— of  which  some  $431,000  Is  for  stolen 
goods. 

Merchants  think  this  $700,000  estimate 
Is  low.  They  point  out  that  It  does  not  take 
into  account  the  business  they  lost  as  a  re- 
sult  of   the   rioting. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  financial  losses  taken 
by  the  merchants  In  the  riot  area,  "not  many 
are  giving  up,"  says  Daniel  Rothman,  a  fur- 
niture dealer  who  Is  president  of  the  Joseph 
Avenue  Businessmen's  Association.  He  ess- 
tlmates  that  about  half  the  damaged  stores 
have  been  reopened  for  business  and  the 
others  are  about  ready  to  reopen.  Many 
stores  are  operating  with  theU'  fronts  stUl 
boarded  up. 

"I  lost  67  feet  of  glass  along  my  front," 
Mr,  Rothman  says.  "It  cost  me  $2,000  to  re- 
place It.  1  also  lost  about  611,000  worth  of 
furniture  and  other  Items." 

TV  at  bargain  prices 
At  the  height  of  the  looting,  Negroes  were 
selling    $495    color    television    sets    for    $6. 
Looters  had  so  much  liquor  they  were  throw- 
ing full  bottles  at  police. 

"We  had  just  got  in  a  new  line  of  fall 
clothes,"  says  Sol  Rosenberg.  "The  looters 
cleaned  Ma  out.  The  next  day.  with  the  tem- 
perature 98.  we  could  see  our  heavy  fall 
clothes  walking  along  the  street." 

Costs  of  the  rioting  Include:  about  $160,- 
000  for  National  Guard  troops  and 
$137,000  in  overtime  for  State  troopers  sent 
m  to  help  police:  $86,000  to  hire  additional 
city  police;  $200,000  for  extraordinary  city 
expenses.  Including  damage  to  vehicles;   an 
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MUmat«<l  "t«a«  of  tboiuancU"  to  proeecute 
rioters. 

Merchants  so  far  have  filed  claims  total- 
ing more  than  (70,000  against  the  city. 
IkCany  more  claims  are  expected. 

Whether  the  city  will  have  to  pay  Is  still 
to  be  tested  in  courts. 

The  claims  are  filed  under  an  1855  State 
law  which  holds  cities  or  counties  respon- 
sible for  riot  damages. 

However,  that  186S  law  was  Busi>ended  as 
an  emergency  measiire  during  the  recent  war 
years.  The  suspension  law  has  not  been 
taken  off  the  books  and  no  postwar  test  of 
the  legal  situation  has  yet  been  made. 

Maanwblle,  the  city  is  referring  damage 
claims  to  its  insurance  company. 

It  remains  doubtful  how  much,  if  anything, 
merchants  will  ever  recover. 

Many  merchants  were  privately  insured — 
but  they  are  worrying  whether  they  wlU  be 
able  to  get  reinsurance,  in  view  of  the  grow- 
ing frequency  and  mounting  costs  of  race 
rioting. 

City  of  harmony 

Rochester  was  counted  as  one  of  the  least 
likely  places  in  the  country  for  a  race  riot. 
This  city,  which  has  about  33.000  Negroes  In 
a  population  of  300,000,  has  little  unemploy- 
ment, a  high  degree  of  racial  integration, 
and  was  proud  of  its  record  of  racial  harmony. 

Yet  trouble  exploded  after  a  routine  arrest 
by  two  white  policemen  of  a  Negro  charged 
with  being  drunk. 

Although  976  persons  were  arrested  in  the 
rioting,  none  of  them  has  yet  been  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  Jail. 

Nearly  700  got  off  with  suspended  sentences, 
mostly  on  charges  of  disorderly  conduct.  So 
far,  only  53  have  been  indicted  by  the  M<xi- 
roe  County  grand  jury,  moat  of  them  on 
charges  of  rioting  which  carry  penalties  up 
to  5  years  in  Jail. 

Tb«  grand  Jury  freed  33  for  lack  of  evi- 
dence, which  Is  often  found  difllciilt  to  gather 
in  the  confusion  of  a  riot. 

Prosecutors  here  say  their  job  would  be  a 
lot  easier  if  there  were  a  State  law  specifically 
covering  looting. 

What  if  another  riot  occurs  here? 

"If  it  happens  again — goodby,"  say  many 
merchants.  But  Mr.  Rotbman  disagrees.  He 
predicts: 

"I  dont  think  the  poUce  will  be  so  lenient 
the  next  time." 

Nxw  TOsK  crrr 

The  Nation's  largest  city  was  the  first  to 
be  hit  by  the  wave  of  riots. 

Violence  here  began  in  Harlem,  the  big 
Negro  district,  on  J\Uy  18.  and  spread  into 
Brooklyn  before  being  brought  under  control 
6  days  later. 

BusUxeaamen  are  still  suffering  from  its 
conaaquences. 

More  than  600  btisiness  places  were  dam- 
aged. Losses  from  property  damage  and  theft 
alone  are  commonly  estimated  at  nearly 
$a  million. 

"But  the  physical  damage  is  not  the  most 
Important  thing,"  says  the  owner  of  a  cloth- 
ing store  in  Brooklyn. 

"The  damage  to  goodwill  and  to  the  com- 
munity feeling — there  is  no  way  to  put  a 
dollar  flgiire  on  that.  It  took  a  little  of 
the  heart  out  of  a  businessman.  There  is 
a  feeling  that  It  might  happen  again." 

Business  has  fallen  off  in  stores  tiirough- 
out  the  rlot-tom  areas.  The  owner  of  sev- 
eral large  furniture  stores  reported  his  busi- 
neas  down  50  percent. 

■'XTe  been  here  ao  years,"  he  said.  "But 
If  this  keeps  up  I'm  getting  out." 

A  restaurant  owner,  reporting  a  decline  of 
ao  to  28  percent  in  his  trade,  said:  "People 
are  still   dubious   about   coming   into   this 


Values  of  business  enterprises  have  de- 
clined. You  find  many  store  owners  who 
say  they  woiUd  like  to  seU  out  but  would 


have  to  take  much  lees  than  they  could  have 
gotten  before  the  riots.  The  owner  of  a 
large  supermarket  said: 

"The  goodwill  value  of  a  location  here 
has  depreciated.  It  may  return.  But  very 
few  businessmen  now  would  entertain  the 
Idea  of  coming  Into  a  colored  area." 

One  of  the  most  serlovs  long-term  effects 
of  the  rlotB.  this  huslaessman  suggested, 
may  be  a  change  In  the  type  of  people  who 
live  In  the  riot  areas — a  change  for  the  worse. 

"Some  of  the  nicer  people  are  moving  out," 
he  said.  "People  are  disturbed,  especially 
older  people.  You  can  feel  the  constant  ten- 
sion." 

The  owner  of  a  specialty  shop  in  Harlem 
pointed  out: 

"The  majority  of  the  people  here  were  not 
Involved  In  the  rioting.  There  are  Just  a 
comparatively  few  rotten  apples  who  cause 
the  trouble  " 

But  the  effect  has  been  to  make  people 
wary  about  going  anywhere  In  the  area — 
especially  In  the  evening.  Many  places  that 
used  to  stay  open  In  the  evening  now  close 
earlier. 

In  New  York  City,  as  In  Rochester,  mer- 
chants who  suffered  riot  damage  look  hope- 
fully to  an  old  State  law  that  makes  the 
city  liable  for  payment  of  damage  claims. 

Claims  for  personal  Injury  or  property 
damage  totaling  about  $1.5  million  have 
been  filed  against  the  city  of  New  York.  But 
whether  riot  victims  can  actually  collect  on 
their  claims  depends  upon  whether  courts 
rule  that  the  old  law  Is  still  In  effect  after  a 
wartime   suspension 

Very  few  of  the  places  looted  and  dam- 
aged are  said  to  have  private  Insurance  pro- 
tection to  cover  their  losses. 

What   happens   in   court 

More  than  500  arrests  were  made  during 
the  riots.  Charges  ranged  from  malicious 
mischief  and  disorderly  conduct  to  burglary 
and  grand  larceny.  The  cases  are  being 
handled  under  routine  legal  procedures. 

A  supermarket  manager  said: 

"A  ijollceman  told  me  a  year  ago  that, 
when  police  arrest  a  Negro,  9  times  out  of 
10  some  white  Judge  will  let  him  off.  We 
need  better  Judges  who  are  not  so  politically 
minded.  This  sort  of  thing  makes  people 
have  no  respect  for  law  and  order.  Perhaps 
it  may  have  contributed  to  the  rioting." 

New  York's  riots  began  as  a  protest  against 
the  killing  of  a  Negro  youth  by  a  white  police 
lieutenant.  Negro  agitators  cried  "police 
brutality." 

On  September  1.  a  grand  Jury  cleared  the 
policeman  of  criminal  liability  in  the  youth's 
death. 

JEKSET   crrT,   N.J. 

This  city  still  wears  scars  from  its  early- 
August  riots  that  left  46  people  injured  and 
71  stores  smashed. 

A  number  of  those  stores  are  still  boarded 
up.  Many  have  not  reopened  and  some 
probably  never  will.  Total  costs  of  the  riots 
are  estimated  to  be  about  $300,000 

Claims  of  merchants  trying  to  collect  some 
of  their  losses  from  the  city  are  Just  starting 
to  reach  the  courts — with  still  no  ruling  on 
tlje  effectiveness  of  an  ancient  State  law 
which  could  make  New  Jersey  cities  liable 
for  riot  damage. 

Several  people  are  still  In  hospitals  re- 
covering from  gunshot  wounds,  gasoline- 
bomb  bums  or  severe  beatings 

No  one  seems  to  understand  what  really 
caused  the  riots — which  began  after  a  rou- 
tine police  arrest  of  a  Negro  woman  for 
drunken  brawling. 

Pew  people  here  expect  the  rioting  to  be 
resumed,  however.  The  reason  Is  that  word 
has  gotten  around  that  Jersey  City's  mayor 
won't  stand  for  any  more  rioting. 

Police  have  orders  to  clamp  down  fast  and 
hard — and  shoot  if  necessary.     Special  riot 


squads  are  ready.  No  holds  are  to  be 
barred — next  time.  Rioters  and  looters  are 
told  in  advance  what  their  penalty  will  be. 
Chief  Magistrate  Robert  Wall,  who  handed 
out  stiff  sentences  to  the  August  rioters,  now 
says  this: 

"Anyone  Involved  in  a  riot  or  breaking  the 
law  by  looting  under  these  circumstances 
will  get  a  year  in  Jail — the  maximum  sen- 
tence I  can  give." 

Moral  breakdown 

Mayor  Thomas  J.  Whelan  has  conferred 
with  officials,  clergymen  and  Negro  leaders  at 
length  in  recent  weeks  about  the  riots'  causes 
and  ways  to  prevent  any  recurrence.  He  told 
a  member  of  the  National  Staff  of  "U.S.  News 
&  World  Report": 

"These  riots  are  not  essentially  a  race  prob- 
lem. They  are  a  symptom  of  what's  behind 
the  growing  crime  rate  in  this  country.  I 
believe  It's  a  breakdown  in  moral  fiber  of 
many  of  our  people. 

"There's  a  new  lack  of  respect  for  law  and 
order.  You  see  it  everywhere  these  days.  It 
seems  to  stem  from  a  lack  of  stability  in 
family  life.  It's  especially  tough  In  our 
Negro  community  where  there  often  Isn't 
any  family  life  to  speak  of. 

"The  immediate  answer  to  these  riots,  once 
they  start,  is  force.  I  believe  that  you  have 
to  be  firm  and  use  whatever  force  Is  needed 
to  put  down  illegal  rioting  and  looting. 

"In  the  long  run,  though,  the  answer  has 
to  be  found  in  better  living  conditions  for  our 
Negroes  and  In  better  training  for  their 
youngsters.  We  are  trying  to  carry  out 
economic  and  educational  programs  with 
that  In  mind  here  In  Jersey  City." 

Elizabeth  and  Paterson,  N.J.,  also  were 
ripped  by  Negro  riots  In  August.  The  toll  in 
those  cities  added  up  to  14  persons  hurt,  37 
shops  vandalized. 

CHICAGO 

It  was  a  comparatively  small-scale  riot 
that  erupted  August  16  In  Dlxmoor  and  Har- 
vey, 111. 

But  It  alarmed  all  Chicago— because  Dlx- 
moor and  Harvey  are  suburbs  of  this  city,  and 
the  racial  hostility  displayed  In  the  suburban 
riot  Is  found  on  a  far  larger  scale  Inside 
Chicago  Itself. 

Some  clues  to  the  reasons  for  the  suburban 
riot  may  emerge  from  a  Cook  County  grand- 
Jury  study,  starting  September  9,  of  the  evi- 
dence against  80  persons — 43  Negroes  and  37 
whites — who  were  arrested  in  the  riot. 

What  set  off  the  violence  was  a  Negro 
woman's  charge  that  a  white  man  roughed 
her  up  after  accusing  her  of  stealing  gin  from 
his  liquor  store. 

A  crowd,  mostly  Negro,  gathered.  Bongo 
drums  were  heard. 

"Then  I  knew  we  had  trouble,"  says  Harvey 
Police  Chief  Matt  Romer. 

Afob  action 

A  rock  was  throvwi  through  the  liquor- 
store  window  and  the  riot  was  on.  At  its 
height,  police  estimated  1,000  persons  were 
milling  In  the  area.  Passing  cars  were 
stoned,  some  whites  were  dragged  from  their 
cars  and  beaten.  The  following  night  a  mob 
set  flre  to  the  liquor  store. 

But  property  damage  was  relatively 
minor — and  there  was  no  looting. 

Stanley  Gruszczyk.  chief  of  the  Dlxmoor 
force  of  10  part-time  policemen,  says  he  Is 
still  surprised  because: 

"We've  had  Negroes  living  here  right  along, 
and  people  here  take  integration  for  granted. 
I  didn't  think  a  place  could  be  any  more 
Integrated." 

About  half  of  Dlxmoor's  3.600  residents  are 
Negroes.  Harvey  has  a  large  percentage  of 
Negroes  among  Its  29,000  population. 

Chicago,  however,  contains  800.000  Negroes, 
many  in  crowded  slums.  And  Chicago  has 
a   history  of  racial   tension  marked  by  fr«- 
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quent  conflict.     Chicagoans  grow  alarmed  as 
they  see  the  wave  of  mob  violence  spreading. 

Trouble  in  many  cities 
Besides  the  major  riots,  there  have  been 
incidents  of  racial  conflict  in  one  city  after 
another  In  many  parts  of  the  country. 

There  were  attacks  by  mobs  of  Negroes  on 
police  in  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  and  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  early  In  August. 

In  Detroit.  Mich.,  on  August  29,  a  white 
youth  was  stabbed  and  six  other  persons 
Injured   when    fighting   between   Negro   and 


white  youths  broke  out  in  an  area  set  aside 
for  teenagers  at  the  Michigan  State  Fair. 

Some  200  white  and  Negro  youths  battled 
in  Keansburg,  N.J.,  on  August  28.  On  the 
same  day  a  shooting  spree  erupted  when 
police  tried  to  arrest  two  Negroes  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  About  200  whites  and  Negroes 
fought  in  Westminster,  S.C,  on  August  30. 

Week  by  week,  the  human  toll  and  finan- 
cial cost  of  mob  violence  rises. 

Now  warnings  are  heard  of  more  riots  to 
come,  and  concern  grows. 


What  Negro  riots  have  cost — .1  cily-hy-city  report 


City  and  date  of  riots 


Philailplphia,  Pa.  (Aug.  28-30).. 
New  York  City  fJulv  18-23).... 
Rochiwlcr,  N.Y.  (July  24-i'>)... 

Jersey  City,  N.J.  (Aug.  2-4) 

I'att'rson,  N.J.  (.-Vug,  U-14) 

Elizulioth,  N.J.  fAug.  11-141..-. 
Chicago  suburbs  'Aug.  16-17)... 


Total. 


1 

1  Killed 

Injured 

Arrested 

Shops 
looted  or 

(laniiiged 

0 

341 

774 

•225 

1 

144 

519 

."^1 

4 

350 

976 

204 

0 

46 

,"^2 

71 

0 

8 

G.'i 

20 

0 

6 

Ih 

17 

0 

hi 

80 

2 

5 

952 

2,484 

1.080 

Dollar  cost  to  commuuily  i 


More  than  $3,000,000. 
$1,000,000  to  $2,000,0l«. 
$2,000,000  to  $3,WX),0(». 
5*Xl,m)0. 
$,S0,000. 
Minor. 
Uo, 

*li,500,000  to  $8,.';00.000. 


1  Costs  iiicIuJe  Uamagp  to  buildings,  stolen  merchandise,  cost  of  troops  and  extra  police  and,  in  some  ijistanee 
estimates  of  business  losses. 


[The  following  article  was  published  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  Aug.  30,  19641 

"OUB  Hands  Are  Tied,"   Cries  Police 
Sergeant 

(A  beleaguered  city  police  sergeant  called 
the  Inquirer  Saturday  night.  His  embittered 
statement,  which  follows,  reflects  the  feeling 
of  many  policemen  trying  to  fight  a  "war" 
under  extraordinary  circumstances.) 

'During  the  rioting,  we  were  told  not  to 
use  pistols  no  matter  what.  Our  only  weapon 
was  to  be  our  night  sticks. 

"How   the  hell  do  we  defend  ourselves? 

"We  try  to  defend  citizens  and  their  prop- 
erty and  even  our  own  men,  yet  we  have 
nothing  to  help  ourselves.  This  Is  not  fair 
to  the  public,  let  alone  ourselves. 

"We  were  told  not  to  interfere  with  the 
rioting  or  the  looting. 

"We  saw  people  looting  the  stores,  and  we 
didn't  stop  them. 

"I  have  been  on  the  force  15  years.  If  I 
knew  of  a  better  way  to  make  a  living.  I'd 
leave  the  force— and  I'm  not  the  only  cop 
that  feels  this  way.  If  they  want  us  to  do 
a  Job,  why  do  they  tie  our  hands? 

"The  city  gave  these  people  the  green  light 
to  go  ahead.  Would  the  mayor  take  the 
same  position  If  this  was  taking  place  on 
Chestnut  Street  or  Market  Street?  What 
would  he  do  then? 

"These  little  shopowners — we  felt  sorry 
for  them.  But  we  couldn't  do  anything  to 
help  them.  Why  should  these  poor  people 
be  out  on  the  streets?  These  people  are 
ruined. 

"I  never  saw  anything  like  It  In  my  15 
years.  It's  a  voting  gimmick.  Decency 
should  be  for  the  small  man  as  well  as  for 
the  big  man. 

"We  should  be  allowed  to  protect  the  prop- 
erty in  any  manner  that  we  sec  fit. 

"Tear  gas  Is  the  best  solution,  and  the 
police  should  have  masks. 

"We  don't  want  any  violence,  but  If  the 
city  does  not  wake  up  this  Is  only  the  begin- 
ning. 

"This  has  nothing  to  do  with  civil  liber- 
ties. This  Is  outright  looting.  And  we  can't 
do  anything  about  it  because  our  hands 
are  tied." 

Thb  Road  to  Anarchy  _ 
(Excerpt  from  an  interview  with  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  police  officials.  Police  Chief 
William  H.  Parker,  of  Los  Angeles,  that 
appeared  In  the  Aug.  10,  1964,  issue  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report) 
Question.  Can  a  society  survive  if  a  peo- 
ple can  choose  to  obey  some  laws  and  not 
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the  others,  and  to  flout  the  police  whenever 
they  wish? 

.Answer.  Of  course  they  can't.  I  made  this 
statement  to  people  In  high  positions  in  the 
Federal  Government  when  it  appeared  they 
were  condoning  the  violation  of  local  laws 
held  by  some  people  to  be  unfair.  I  said  then 
that  as  long  as  the  Federal  Government  ap- 
pears to  support  the  violation  of  local  laws, 
which  have  neither  been  repealed  nor  de- 
clared unconstitutional,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  advocating  anarchy. 

Question,  Yet  aren't  clergymen  and  poli- 
ticians saying  that  It's  all  right  to  violate 
some  laws? 

Answer.  Oh,  I'm  sure  of  that.  Without 
quoting  names,  I  have  read  public  state- 
ments by  such  persons  sa3rlng  that,  if  the  law 
was  not  based  In  Justice,  then  It  need  not  be 
obeyed.  This  Is  what  they  call  "civil  dis- 
obedience." But  when  you  do  that,  you  then 
violate  the  very  basis  upon  which  this  demo- 
cratic republic  must  rest — and  that's  the 
rule  of  law. 

The  minute  you  countenance  a  disregard 
of  the  rule  of  law,  you  begin  to  destroy  that 
which  keeps  a  free  society  together.  And 
then  you're  going  to  get  sporadic  anarchy 
until  sometime  the  man  on  the  white  horse 
will  come  forward  and  lead  you  into  slavery 
under  the  pretext  of  solving  your  problem. 
This  is  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  what  did  my  col- 
league from  New  York  say  about  an  inci- 
dent in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  when  In  Febru- 
ary of  last  year  a  total  of  300  were 
arrested  after  an  attack  by  Negroes  on 
policemen.  An  article  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  February  19, 
1965,  gives  a  full  account  of  this  incident. 
The  article  follows : 

Three  Hcndred  Students  Riot  Second  Dat, 
Attack  Police  in  Brooklyn 

(By  Martin  Tolchln) 

Three  hundred  rampaging  Negro  students 
from  boycotted  schools  swept  through  down- 
town Brooklyn  yesterday,  hurling  bricks  at 
policemen  and  breaking  store  windows  in 
a  second  day  of  rioting. 

Noonday  shopi>ers  jtmiped  into  doorways 
of  Pulton  Street  stores  to  avoid  Injury  dur- 
ing the  hour-long  melee  in  which  nightsticks 
were  used  freely  by  100  policemen,  including 
a  mounted  troop. 

The  police  arrested  17  youths  whom  they 
slammed   against   the   hoods   o>f    tmmarked 


police   cars  and   frisked.     The   youth^j   were 
then  taken  to  the  Poplar  Street  station. 

Five  adults  were  arrested  by  attendance 
officers  on  charges  of  abetting  truancy,  and 
eight  young  children  were  returned  to  their 
.schools. 

BOT    RAS    PLASTIC    SUN 

Tl:"  disturbance,  which  fcd'owed  rioting 
by  400  students  on  Wednesday,  began  at 
11:45  a.m.,  with  the  arrest  of  a  14-year-old 
who  hRci  waved  a  plastic  water  pistol  while 
on  a  picket  line  at  the  city  health  depart- 
ment office  at  295  Platbush  Avenue  Exten- 
sion. The  picket  line  was  made  up  of  more 
than  200  school  boycotters  who  swarmed 
around  the  arresting  policeman. 

"Break  It  up."  ordered  Assistant  Chief  In- 
spector Patrick  J.  'WThalen.  "Move  with  the 
crowd." 

The  police  chased  the  youths,  who  aban- 
doned their  placards  bearing  drawings  of 
rats  and  slogans  such  as  "All  rats  mtist  go" 
and  "We  want  decent  Jobs." 

COURT    REJECTS    APPEAL 

The  picket  line  was  organized  by  the  City- 
wide  Committee  for  Integrated  Schools, 
which  yesterday  lost  an  appeal  in  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit. 

The  committee  had  sought  to  transffr  to 
PederaJ  court  Jurisdiction  a  State  Injunc- 
tion obtained  by  the  board  of  education 
to  halt  the  boycott,  which  was  organized 
January  19  by  the  Reverend  Milton  A. 
Galami&on  to  protest  alleged  segregation  in 
the  city  schcxsls. 

James  B  Donovan,  president  of  the  board 
of  education,  said  yepterday  that  "it  is  not 
possible  to  take  more  effective  measures  than 
have  been  taken"  to  halt  the  boycott  until 
the  Federal  question  Is  finally  resolved.  The 
appeals  court  granted  a  postponement  of 
the  hearing  on  the  State  Injunction  until 
February-  23,  in  the  event  that  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  should  agree  to  hear  the  case. 

"The  Judicial  process  seems  slow,  but  it  is 
unrelenting."  Mr.  Etonovan  comm.ented. 

He  added  that  mass  arrests  of  hundreds 
of  boycotting  students  were  "impractical," 
implying  that  the  students  would  only  cause 
trouble  If  they  were  sent  back  to  school. 

ATTENDANCE  NEAR  NORMAL 

The  rioters  were  among  5,500  students  who 
were  absent  yesterday  from  27  schools — 
boys  high  school,  21  junior  highs,  and  5  "eOO" 
schools  for  disturbed  children.  Board  of 
education  officials  said  attendance  at  all 
schools  was  more  than  80  percent,  or  almost 
normal. 

Mr.  Galamlson  accused  authorities  of  de- 
liberately trying  to  deny  students  their  right 
to  demon.strate.  He  denounced  the  use  of 
mounted  police. 

Deputy  Police  Commissioner  Walter  Arm 
replied:  "If  the  Reverend'fjalamlson  objects 
to  our  use  of  horses,  our  answer  to  him  is 
that  he  is  using  children." 

A  police  horse  hit  by  a  brick  was  the  day's 
only  casualty.  The  horse,  Gralner,  an  11- 
year-old  gelding,  reared  up  when  he  was 
struck  on  the  rump.  Trooper  John  McHugh, 
who  was  riding  Gralner,  quickly  calmed  him 
as  boycotting  students  jeered:  "HI,  Ho, 
Silver." 

Many  youths  apparently  arrived  with 
bricks  In  the  pockets  of  their  black  leather 
coats  and  woolen  duffel  coats.  A  brick  nar- 
rowly missed  the  forehead  of  a  mounted 
policeman,  and  other  bricks  were  thrown  at 
several  foot  patrolmen. 

The  brick  throwing  began  when  the  police 
dispersed  the  picket  line  and  chased  the 
youths  down  Flatbush  Avenue  Extension  and 
Into  Pulton  Street.  The  youths  chanted  civil 
rights  mottos,  "PYeedom  Now"  and  "Jim 
Crow  Must  Go." 

CmL  CALLS  FOB  LOOTING 

But  Other  cries  were  also  heard.  "Turn 
out,  get  me  some  clothes,"  said  a  teenaged 
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I  trl.  mnnlng  toward  Alb««  Square.  A  taen- 
I  ged  boy  wbo  dallied  at  Ui»  entrance  of  Mc- 
( riBwy'a  daparunent  ator*.  ahouted:  "We're 
I  olng  In  harm  and  loot." 

Thar*  waa  no  looting,  bovever,  and  tbe 
;  outba,  cbaaad  by  tbe  policemen,  ran  to  tbe 
I  oard  of  aducatlon'a  baadqiuurtera  at  110 
1  Ivln^Btoa  Street.  Tbere  tbey  were  placed 
I  eblnd  wooden  barricade*. 

Attendance  otOcera  approached  eight  of 
I  ba  amaileat  atudenta,  asked  tbem  which 
I  Bbool  tbey  normally  attended,  and  then 
t  mk  th«m  back  to  achool.  They  also  ar- 
I  Htad  At*  adulta.  including  Sheldon  Zinn, 
( r  1371  Linden  Boulevard,  who  shouted  a« 
te  waa  led  away:  "Don't  start  any  trouble. 
"]  bat'a  what  they  want." 

Also  arreated  were  the  Reverend  James  H. 
1  [cOraw.  of  tbe  Warren  Street  Methodist 
(  hurch;  Paul  r.  Belnegg.  of  177  Mid  wood 
£  trect:  Barbara  D.  Loeb,  of  350  LeSerta  Ave- 
r  ue;  .^.'.a  Leroy  O.  Frederlclcs.  of  131  Moore 
E  treet. 

The  youths  then  began  to  circle  the  block, 
1  alklng  and  running,  eight  and  nine  abreast. 
/  s  they  croaaed  Schermerhom  Street,  they 
1  ere  obaerrad  by  teudents  at  St.  John's  Unl- 

V  ualty,    who    crowded    around    third -story 

V  indows.  The  Negro  youths  Jeered :  "Come 
a  1  down,"  in  the  alng-song  manner  of  a  tele- 

V  alon  commercial. 

The  unlvarstty  students — some  from  St. 
J  >hn's,  had  claahed  with  the  rioters  Wednee- 
d  ty — ^watched  silently.  Policemen  stood 
I  lard  outside  the  doors. 

The  boycotting  students  then  turned  down 
E  oerum  Street,  apparently  Intending  to  re- 
t  irn  to  the  front  door  of  the  board  of  educa- 
t  on.  Mountad  policemen  cut  them  off,  how- 
*  'er,  and  directed  them  back  to  Pulton 
8  treet.  where  the  window  breaking  began. 

Klght  boya  smashed  a  plate  glass  window  of 
t  ke  Prlaco  Travel  Bureau,  1  Albee  Square,  and 
pinched  and  kicked  a  policeman  who  at- 
t  mpted  to  arrest  them.  A  mounted  poUce- 
n  an  cloaed  In,  and  the  youths  threw  a  brick 
t  lat  narrowly  mlased  his  forehead. 

Police  reinforcements  overwhelmed  the 
y  >uths  seconds  later.  The  boys  were  slammed 
a  ralnst  an  unmarked  police  car,  and  told  to 
rt  &e  their  hands  above  their  heads.  A  youth 
w  bo  resisted  was  placed  In  handcuffs  by 
3  policemen  aa  100  youths  standing  behind 
t  L*  polloamen  on  Albee  Square  Jeered. 

rOLXCKKXN    T78I   CLtTBS 

The  youths  then  raced  toward  the  Platbush 
A  renue  Extension,  where  they  broke  another 
p  ateflaas  window,  at  Junior's  Restaurant, 
ai  the  comer  of  Pul'on  Street.  Mounted 
p  >Ilcemen  cloaed  In  on  a  group  of  boys  who 
Uigerwi  at  tbe  window,  and  Mrs.  Marjorle 
L  wds,  an  adult  boyco  t  leader,  shouted : 
"<  }et  tboae  boraea  away  from  theee  kids." 

Tbe  police  uaed  their  bUly  clubs  as  they 
c!  laaed  tbe  youths  down  Flatbush  Avenue 
E  Etenalon  and  into  the  Albee  Square  field 
p  Lrklng  lot.  where  tbe  students  tried  to  open 
o  X  doors,  all  of  which  were  locked. 

Police  aquad  cars  raced  Into  the  lot,  their 
■1  rena  walUnc.  Mounted  poUcemen  trooped 
b  thlnd  aa  tbe  youths  then  headed  back  to 
A  bee  Square. 

CLEaaTttan  uamch 
On  tbe  square,  white  shoppers  shouted  at 
ai  iolt     boycott     leaders     before     television 

"Tbeyre  a  dlagrace  to  tbe  human  race,"  a 
w  iUte  woman  said. 

"Toute  a  dlacrace,"  a  Negro  woman  re- 
pled. 

MeaawbUe.  fire  enginaa  raced  down  Pulton 
B  rest  In  reepooae  to  a  falee  alarm  turned  In 
w  ruUon  Street  and  BockveU  Place. 

Tbirtgr  mlnleten  walked  on  an  early  mom- 
U  f  plckst  Une  In  front  of  the  board  ot 
m  ucatlon.  Tbey  distributed  a  leaflet  bear- 
li  I  tbe  namea  of  Suffrafan  Blabop  Charlee 
B>rBtaa  of  tbe  Xptaoopail  Dtooeee  of  New 
Yvk.  audio  other  deiiymaa.    Blabop  Boyn- 


ton  bad  marched  on  a  picket  line  in  front  of 
the  board  on  Tuesday. 

The  leaflet  reed:  "We  will  not  be  Intimi- 
dated by  primitive  actions  against  fellow 
clergymen  and  others  who  join  this  struggle. 
We  will  not  be  deceived  by  evasive  'crash  pro- 
grama'  for  ghetto  schools.  We.  the  clergy 
of  New  York,  carry  a  heavy  burden  of  guilt 
for  the  present  crisis.  By  our  silence  we  have 
sanctioned  the  evil  of  segregation." 

At  his  press  conference.  Mr.  Donovan  said 
that  clergymen  who  supported  the  boycott 
were  acting  out  of  "Ignorance." 

"We  have  adopted  the  Allen  report  in 
principle,"  he  said.  "We  are  awaiting  specific 
recommendations  on  how  the  Allen  report 
can  be  Implemented  without  lowering  the 
educational  standards  of  this  city." 

Mr.  Donovan  promised  to  Invoke  "every 
available  criminal  penalty"  against  the  boy- 
cott leaders.  But  he  conceded  that  "we  could 
have  moved  to  punish  them  for  contempt 
[of  the  supreme  coxirt  temporary  restraining 
order],  but  have  not  done  so,  least  It  be  said 
that  we're  basing  this  action  on  an  ex  parte 
order"  obtained  without  a  hearing. 

Again,  my  colleague  was  silent  on  May 
22.  1965,  when  a  mob  in  the  Bronx  sec- 
tion of  New  York  attacked  a  policeman 
and  released  a  Negro  prisoner.  A  UPI 
su;count  of  this  Incident  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  May  23,  1965.  I 
also  Insert  this  article  in  the  Record. 

Mob  Attacks  Policeman,  Frees  Arrested 
Negro 

New  York,  May  22. — A  chanting,  shouting 
mob  of  200  Negroes  surrounded  and  attacked 
a  white  policeman  in  the  Bronx  last  night 
and  released  a  Negro  prisoner  the  policeman 
had  apprehended.  A  white  grocer  who  tried 
to  help  the  policeman  was  stabbed  In  the 
back  and  critically  wounded. 

Pour  persons  were  arrested  as  a  result  of 
the  assault  and  later  attacks  on  other  po- 
licemen and  detectives  stemming  from  the 
incident. 

The  mob  surrounded  Patrolman  Philip 
Siegel,  43.  and  hit  him  with  a  pop  bottle  be- 
fore his  prisoner  fled  from  the  scene. 

Later,  two  detectives  and  a  patrolman, 
seeking  witnesses  were  attacked  by  two  men 
and  a  woman,  who  were  arrested. 

The  trouble  started  when  Siegel  spotted 
two  Negroes  breaking  the  window  of  a  shop 
and  caught  one  of  them  arter  a  chase. 

He  took  the  youth  back  to  the  furniture 
store  and  telephoned  the  police  station  for  a 
patrol  car. 

Soon  the  mob  milled  around  Siegel  and 
began  chanting,  "Let  him  go." 

When  the  policeman  tried  to  put  band- 
cuffs  on  the  suspect,  he  was  struck  from  be- 
hind and  shoved  to  the  ground.  The  sus- 
pect started  to  run,  Siegel  drew  his  gun, 
flred  a  warning  shot  in  the  air  and  agsiin 
caught  the  suspect. 

Once  again  the  mob  closed  in  on  Siegel 
and  chanted,  "Why  did  you  shoot?"  and 
"Let  blm  go." 

One  of  the  mob,  armed  with  a  soda  pop 
bottle,  stepped  forward  and  told  Siegel  "we're 
going  to  take  him  away  from  you." 

He  bit  Siegel  on  the  hand  with  the  bottle 
and  tbe  prisoner  broke  free  and  fled. 

Siegel,  his  g\m  pointed  at  the  mob.  was 
backing  away  when  he  heard  a  voice  behind 
him  saying,  "All  right,  officer,  I'm  with  you." 

"I  dldnt  turn  because  I  wanted  to  keep 
facing  the  crowd,"  Siegel  said. 

He  explained  that  the  voice  was  that  of 
the  grocer,  Enrique  Negron . 

As  police  reinforcements  arrived  on  the 
scene,  the  mob  scattered  and  Negron  was 
found  sprawled  on  the  sidewalk  with  a  stab 
wound. 

Edward  Colllna,  IB,  whom  the  policeman 
Identified  as  one  of  his  attackers,  was  among 
tbe  aireeted,  charged  with  felonious  assault. 
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At  least  60  pereons  looked  on  without  help- 
ing as  youths  armed  with  a  switchblade  knife, 
a  nail-studded  board,  and  a  chunk  of  con- 
crete beat  three  motorcyclists  Friday  night, 
police  ref>orted  yesterday. 

Samuel  Hicks,  43,  suffered  a  broken  Jaw 
and  was  knocked  unconscious  during  the  at- 
tack. Donald  Peterson,  29,  was  cut  and 
bruised  and  his  wife,  Margaret,  23,  was  also 
bruised. 

The  victims  are  white.  They  said  the  four 
teenage  boys  who  attacked  them  were 
Negro. 

NrW  ORLEANS 

A  fist  fight  between  a  group  of  young 
whites  and  Negroes  at  a  bus  stop  In  New  Or- 
leans early  yesterday  resulted  in  the  fatal 
stabbing  of  one  of  the  white  men. 

Frederick  Rlehm,  21,  New  Orleans,  died  In 
a  hospital  a  short  time  after  being  stabbed 
in  the  chest. 

Three  white  teenagers  said  they  were  In 
a  car  with  Rlehm  and  drove  past  a  bus  stop 
where  six  young  Negroes  were  standing  when, 
they  said,  one  of  the  Negroes  threw  a  rock 
through  the  car's  rear  window.  They  got  out 
of  the  cair  and  the  fight  followed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  Where  was  he  when 
these  and  other  so-called  acts  of  racial 
discrimination  took  place?  EWd  he  per- 
sonally Investigate  these  Incidences  as  he 
did  those  In  Mississippi?  Did  he  bring 
these  problems  to  this  body?  Has  he 
taken  steps  to  have  these  New  York  prob- 
lems corrected?  I  feel  sure  that  the  an- 
swers to  these  questions  will  be  all  nega- 
tive. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  I  think  I  have  the 
proof  on  that. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  1  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  In  the  Jackson.  Miss., 
Daily  News  of  December  2, 1965,  Mr.  Res- 
nick's  celebrated  2-day  visit  to  Missis- 
sippi, he  was  interviewed  at  a  press  con- 
ference and  an  article  appears  in  the 
Jackson  Dally  News  by  Mr.  William 
Peart,  Daily  News  staff  writer.  In  the 
course  of  the  news  conference  with  Mr. 
Resnick.  it  was  pointed  out  by  these  re- 
porters that  deplorable  crime  and  pov- 
erty conditions  existed  In  New  York 
City  and  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
They  inquired  of  Mr.  Resnick  as 
to  why  he  was  down  in  Missis- 
sippi investigating  conditions  that  exist- 
ed in  Mississippi  when  the  same,  or 
worse,  conditions  exist  right  under  his 
nose.  I  quote  from  Mr.  Rbsnick's  answer 
as  reported  In  the  Jackson  Dally  News: 

"I  would  like  it  known."  he  said,  his  eye- 
lids fluttering,  "I  represent  the  28th  Con- 
gressional District  of  the  State  of  New 
York — not  New  York  City." 

He  inferred,  not  delicately,  that  New  York 
State  was  not  his  reeponalbillty." 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  I  thank 
my  colleague. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  answer  to  these 
questions  from  Mr.  Resnick  Is  that  Mr. 
RxsNicK  has  not  looked  around  his  own 
backyard. 

This  brings  me  to  the  strong  conclu- 
sion that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
had  motives  other  than  those  of  mere 
concern  for  the  so-called  poor  Negro 
when  he  ventured  more  than  a  thoiuand 
mllefi  from  home  to  discover  racial  prob- 
lems. 
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With  that,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  one 
other  thing  about  New  York  City,  We 
ship  produce  into  New  York  City  as  we 
have  for  a  number  of  years.  I  go  into 
that  area  quite  often.  Quite  often  some 
Negro  man  from  the  South  or  some  Ne- 
gro woman  out  of  the  South  will  ap- 
proach me.  They  know  I  am  from  the 
South  because  of  my  southern  accent. 
They  ask  me  for  money  to  buy  food.  So 
many  times  they  have  told  me  that  If 
they  ever  get  the  money,  they  are  going 
back  to  the  South.  I  have  asked  them 
why.  I  have  heard  it  said  so  many 
times  that  Negro  people  want  to  leave 
the  South  and  go  to  the  NcmUi  because 
they  are  treated  so  good  up  North.  On 
every  occasion  they  have  laughed  at  me. 
They  tell  me  then  when  they  are  broke 
in  New  York,  they  are  nothing  more  thsm 
like  some  animal  on  the  street,  but  when 
they  are  broke  in  Mississippi  they  are 
fed  and  put  to  work  and  they  would  be 
given  something — and  they  always  are. 


REPLY   TO   CHARGES   OF   WRONG- 
DOING IN  MISSISSIPPI 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
I  shall  not  use  an  hour. 

It  is  with  a  great  dea'  of  fear  and  trep- 
idation that  I  rise  to  take  Issue  with  the 
distinguished  authority  on  the  State  of 
Mississippi  whose  great  broad  knowledge 
of  our  State  was  gained  in  a  2-day  visit, 
which  I  understand  was  consumed  mostly 
with  press  conferences. 

The  speech  he  made  today  was  not  un- 
expected. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
predicted  in  the  Jackson,  Miss.,  Daily 
News  on  the  date  of  Mr.  Resnick's  ar- 
rival In  Jackson.  I  quote  from  the  Jack- 
son Daily  News: 
(From  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Dally  News,  Nor. 

30.  19651 
Covering  the  Crossroads  Wrrn  Jimmt  Ward 

Probably  representing  the  biggest  hunk 
of  brains  that  ever  came  into  Mississippi  In 
one  fat  wad.  Congressman  Joseph  Y.  Res- 
nick. Democrat,  of  New  York,  invades  Mis- 
sissippi today  to  conduct  a  3-day  Inspection 
tour  and  Representative  Resnick  is  expected 
to  ascertain  all  kinds  of  brutality  and  dis- 
crimination on  hlB  tour  of  mean  ol"  Missis- 
sippi. 

When  Congress  convenes  next  January  and 
as  a  result  of  his  Inspection  tour  of  Missis- 
sippi, Representative  Resnick  Is  expected  to 
make  a  series  of  speeches  deploring  this 
State  and  appealing  to  the  Infiamed  minor- 
ity groups  In  New  York  and  elsewhere.  If 
Representative  Resnick  doesn't  do  such  a 
thing  It  will  come  as  a  major  surprise  be- 
cause that's  the  way  the  political  railroad 
Is  being  run  these  days. 

Meanwhile,  the  FBI  announced  today  tbe 
crime  figures  for  the  first  9  months  of  this 
year.  Representative  Resnick's  own  city  of 
New  York  rates  huge  Increasee  In  every 
•Ihgie  category   of  crime  for  the  9-montb 


period  compared  to  that  of  last  year  and 
last  year  was  a  most  deplorable  situation  In 
Ootham. 

Already  this  year  New  York  shows  463 
murderb  compared  to  443  last  year;  891  rapes 
con^jared  to  779  last  year;  6,691  robberies 
compared  to  6,679  last  year;  12,563  assavUta 
compared  to  11,307  last  year;  61,730  cases  of 
larceny  compared  to  50,732  last  year  and 
26,076  auto  thefts  compared  to  23,890  last 
year. 

While  Rein-esentatlve  Resnick  is  gathering 
g^roes  evidence  of  all  sorts  of  wrongs  from 
draft-dodging  elements  here  In  Mississippi, 
a  new  development  Is  noted  off  tbe  wlree  In 
New  York.  The  department  of  hospitals  In 
that  city  Is  asking  the  new  mayor  for  an 
additional  $500,000  to  combat  an  Increase  of 
crime  in  hospitals  where  people  are  supposed 
to  go  for  rest  and  recui>eratlon.  It  seems  that 
in  New  York  91  additional  security  guards  are 
needed  at  21  hospitals  to  complete  a  force  of 
581  patrolmen  just  to  guard  patients  at 
hospitals. 

Thefts  from  hospitals  amount  to  $100,000 
per  year  and  at  least  three  rapes  occur  every 
year  by  sadists  who  Invade  the  rooms  of 
patients. 

It  Is  hoped  Representative  Resnick  has  a 
fruitful  Inspection  trip  and  that  he  can  find 
plenty  to  complain  about  to  his  constituents 
In  New  York.  It  is  hoped  that  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress  Representative  Resnick 
will  create  fancy  new  legislation  to  correct 
the  evils  of  this  awful  State  of  Mississippi. 

May  I  say  that  my  good  friend  Jimmle 
Ward,  the  editor  of  the  Jackson  Daily 
News,  who  wrote  that  article,  certainly 
had  a  very  clear  and  workable  crystal 
ball,  did  he  not? 

The  gentleman  from  New  York — my 
very  rich,  industrialist  colleague  from  the 
State  of  New  York,  who  represents  the 
silk  stocking  Hyde  Park  District,  which, 
according  to  his  own  testimony,  contains 
about  3  percent  members  of  the  minority 
race  which  he  champions  so  vehement- 
ly— I  am  sure  has  invited  these  poor,  dis- 
placed Negroes,  for  whom  his  heart  bleeds 
so  profusely,  to  come  up  to  the  State  of 
New  York  and  give  them  jobs  in  his  fac- 
tory. He  is  reportedly  a  rich  man,  and 
should  be  able  to  afford  it.  And  if  he  does 
not  have  Jobs  for  all  of  them,  certainly 
he  has  wealthy  friends  in  industries  up 
there — they  are  highly  industrialized — 
who  would  be  very  happy  to  take  these 
people  in  and  give  them  good  jobs. 

But  I  am  afraid  that  when  he  finds 
that  the  bona  fide  nonagltating  Missis- 
sippi Negro  Is  offered  such  a  job,  he  will 
turn  It  down,  because  he  prefers  to  re- 
main in  the  State  of  Mississippi  where  he 
can  always  get  the  help  of  his  friends,  the 
white  people  who  have  befriended  him 
through  the  years. 

A  few  minutes  ago,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  made  a  state- 
ment here  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  In- 
cidentally, I  am  sorry  he  Is  not  present 
now,  and  I  would  like  for  the  Record  to 
show  that  fact.  He  was  put  on  notice 
he  was  going  to  be  exposed  to  the  truth, 
and  I  presume  he  just  could  not  take  it, 
because  he  took  off  like  a  rabbit  as  soon 
as  he  got  through,  as  did  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  who  also 
maligned  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and 
who  represents  one  of  the  most  crime- 
ridden  areas  in  the  United  States. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Resnick]  said  that  our  answer  was  going 
to  be  that  this  was  a  Communlflt-led 


movement.  Well,  that  is  not  going  to  be 
all  of  our  answer.  It  is  going  to  be  part 
of  our  answer.  The  fact  is  that  it  Is  a 
Communist-led  movement.  He  admitted 
that  there  may  be  a  little  smattering  of 
Communists,  but  they  are  not  the  leaders. 

Just  offhand  I  can  recall  the  names  of 
sMne  of  those  leaders  who  have  been  in 
Mississippi  and  who  have  also  taken  part 
In  the  Communist  movement — the  first 
one  that  comes  to  mind  is  the  distin- 
guished demagog  from  Yale  University, 
the  professor  who  is  trying  to  get  the 
United  States  to  surrender  to  the  Vlet- 
cong,  the  Reverend,  I  believe — most  of 
them  are  "Reverend";  they  put  that  in 
front  of  their  names — Staughton  Ljrnd. 
Did  you  know  that  he  went  to  Vietnam  a 
few  weeks  ago  over  the  objections  of  the 
U.S.  Government  purportedly  to  try  to 
negotiate  with  the  Reds?  Do  you  know 
where  he  spent  the  summer  of  1964? 
Down  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  agitat- 
ing and  trying  to  organize  movements  to 
incite  trouble  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

I  can  think  of  another  one,  a  fellow  by 
the  name  of  Mario  Salvo,  who  spent  the 
summer  before  last  in  Mississippi  doing 
the  very  same  thing,  and  then  spending 
last  summer,  if  I  recall  correctly,  crank- 
ing up  the  riots  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley. 

I  can  think  of  two  more.  One  is  Her- 
bert Aptheker,  a  self-confessed  Commu- 
nist who  accompsuTled  Staughton  Lynd  to 
Vietnam  the  other  day,  and  his  daughter. 
Bettina  Aptheker,  who  Is  also  a  notorious 
Communist,  both  of  whom  have  been  ac- 
tively sticking  their  noses  into  the  busi- 
ness of  the  people  of  Mississippi. 

Then  there  was  a  fellow  named  Thomas 
Hayden  who  went  with  Lynd  and  Apthe- 
ker on  their  Vietnam  surrender  mission. 
He  is  a  well-known  troublemtUcer  who 
has  also  peddled  his  poisonous  wares  in 
Mississippi. 

I  can  think  of  a  couple  more,  of  Carl 
and  Ann  Braden,  both  of  them  Com- 
munists. They  are  veteran  trouble- 
makers and  skilled  agitators  who  have 
been  sticking  their  noses  In  our  business 
down  in  the  State  of  Mississippi.  If 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Resnick]  wants  more  names,  let  him 
come  over  to  my  office,  and  I  will  give 
them  to  him. 

That  is  the  crowd  down  in  Mississippi 
that  is  leading  these  movements. 

Why,  did  you  know,  all  of  the  people 
who  were  shocked  the  other  day  by  the 
unprecedented  seizure  of  Federal  facili- 
ties at  Greenville  Air  Force  Base — inci- 
dentally, that  It  Is  where  I  got  my  basic 
training.  I  went  through  the  second 
class  at  Greenville  Air  Force  Base  as  a 
pilot  cadet — those  people  who  were  sur- 
prised and  stunned  by  this,  were  people 
w^ho  did  not  know  the  facts  and  did  not 
know  the  background  of  this  movement. 

Of  course,  you  know  what  happened, 
from  reading  it  in  the  paper:  150  Air 
Force  policemen — not  Mississippi  sher- 
iffs, not  Mississippi  constables,  but  Air 
Force  policemen,  young  soldiers — were 
flown  In  from  the  air  bases  in  four 
States.  They  were  needed  to  forcibly 
eject — the  peaceful  mob?  Oh  no — the 
kicking,  cursing,  screaming,  and  spitting 
mob. 
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Lieutenant  Colonel  Andrews,  who  was 
directing  the  operations,  was  kicked  on 
the  shins  by  one  of  these  mobsters.  At 
least  a  dozen  of  these  fine  yoim^  men  in 
our  Air  Force  were  injured  hauling  these 
trespassers  and  squatters  out  of  this  air 
base. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WTTJ.IAMS.  I  am  happy  to  see 
the  gentleman  has  returned.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  The  gentleman  Is 
aware,  at  the  same  time  that  this  was 
happening,  that  a  number  of  Negroes 
froze  to  death  in  their  shacks  in  the 
delta? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Can  the  gentleman 
name  one? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  would  be  very  happy 
to.  It  was  reported  in  your  paper,  the 
Delta  Democratic  Times. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  How  many  people 
froze  to  death  in  New  York  last  week 
in  their  homes  and  cars? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Any  number  of  them 
froee  to  death  in  their  cars  recently.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge.  I  repeat  again, 
during  the  last  storm  that  we  had  in 
New  York,  which  was  a  severe  one,  the 
city  of  New  York  requisitioned  armories, 
opened  up  the  armories  to  people  whose 
houses  were  not  heated  properly.  When 
that  was  not  sufQclent,  the  city  rented 
hotel  rooms  to  house  the  people  whose 
apartments  were  cold. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man Is  not  too  well  acquainted  with  his- 
tory, but  I  would  remind  him  that  in 
1927,  during  the  Mississippi  flood,  when 
it  was  necessary  to  move  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Negroes  to  safety,  the 
State  of  Mississippi  moved  in  with  every 
resource  at  its  command  and  took  care 
of  the  people,  both  white  and  colored, 
without  discrimination. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  city  of  Greenville  is 
one  of  the  most  forward  cities,  one  of 
the  finest  cities  that  I  know.  It  hap- 
pens to  be  in  my  district.  It  has  been 
for  4  years. 

If  these  people  had  been  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  described 
them,  the  city  of  Greenville  would  have 
made  accommodations  available  to  them 
in  a  minute.  The  press  says  that  the  De- 
partment of  Ju^ce  was  unable  to  get 
the  names  and  addresses.  So  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  find  out.  the  Attorney 
General  was  unable  to.  so  that  he  could 
supply  housing.  Unfortunately,  for  the 
purpose  they  had  in  mind,  the  Green- 
ville facilities  did  not  have  television 
cameras,  and  of  course  would  not  have 
served  their  purpose. 
Mr.  ^yn.T.TAMS.  Exactly. 
Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  I  would  like  to  finish 
the  colloquy. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  in  1927.  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi needed  every  Negro  tl-iat  it  could  get 
to  plct>  cotton.  It  does  not  need  those 
hands  anymore.  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  no  longer 


a  need  for  these  many,  many  thousands 
of  Negroes  to  work  the  cotton  fields  of 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  gentleman  is 
exactly  right.  Last  year,  in  debate  on 
the  farm  bill,  we  attempted  to  point  out 
that  the  passage  of  that  bill  would  mean 
the  loss  of  jobs  for  farmworkers.  Paced 
with  a  cotton  acreage  cut  of  25  to  35 
percent,  obviously  the  landowner  has  to 
cut  back  on  expenses.  Merchants  as  well 
as  farm  labor  have  been  severely  hurt. 
My  wealthy  colleague  from  a  silk 
stocking  section  of  New  York,  who  is 
now  complaining,  should  have  thought 
of  the  economic  hardships  for  these  poor 
Negroes  for  whom  his  heart  bleeds,  now, 
the  hardships  that  would  result  from 
the  passage  of  the  bill  when  he  voted 
for  that  bill.  But  I  fear  the  gentleman 
is  interested  in  only  one  thing;  that  Is, 
the  votes  he  can  get  by  going  down  there 
and  concocting  stories  out  of  his  ver>' 
fertile  imagination,  about  the  State  of 
Mississippi.  Those  do  not  solve  eco- 
nomic or  social  problems. 

We  need  to  let  the  free  enterprise 
system  work  without  overregulation  by 
Government,  but  the  gentleman  has 
voted  for  every  single  bill  that  has  been 
before  this  House  that  would  extend  the 
long  arm  of  Federal  control  over  the 
actions  of  Individuals  and  Individual 
businesses. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Will  the  gpntleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  As  far  as  yielding 
further,  I  am  busy  cultivating  a  crop  of 
knowledge  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  I  just  do  not  have  the  time  to 
take  out  time  now  to  be  shucking  nub- 
bins and  I  decline  to  yield  further. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  have  something  to 
tell  the  gentleman,  and  then  when  I  get 
through  and  if  I  do  not  have  anything 
else  to  do.  I  will  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  WIU  the  gentleman 
yield,  Mr.  Speaker? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  radical  agita- 
tors that  moved  Into  the  Greenvi'le  Air- 
base,  in  effect,  declared  war  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  they  threatened 
to  secede  from  the  Union  unless  the 
Government  met  their  completely  un- 
reasonable demands.  Their  position  was 
disclosed  by  a  Rev.  Arthur  Thomas,  a 
guiding  light  behind  the  Insurrection 
movement,  who  was  quoted  as  sasang: 

The  Government  has  not  done  anything 
tar  MB,  so  why  should  we  recognize  It?  We 
want  to  make  our  own  rules. 

Because  such  flagrant  defiance  of  our 
Government  Is  unique  in  our  history.  I 
feel  that  the  tactics  of  this  motley  btind 
of  agitators  who  instigated  this  con- 
spiracy to  undermine  the  law  should  be 
exposed  to  public  view.  The  facts  will 
show  that  this  militant  group  was  not 
attempting  to  better  the  conditions  of 
poor  people  but.  in  fact,  was  Interested 
solely  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  dissension 
and  revolution.  Plans  for  the  seizure  of 
Federal  facilities  were  not  mapped  in 
Greenville.  It  was  not  a  spontaneous 
thing.  They  were  mapped  in  a  3-day 
meeting  sponsored  by  the  Delta  Ministry, 
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the  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic 
Party,  and  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Labor 
Union,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Mississippi 
Freedom  Democratic  Party.  Where'  In 
Greenville?  Oh,  no.  At  Edwards,  Miss 
150  miles  away,  at  a  place  known  as 
Mount  Beulah.  This  was  done— and 
I  will  give  you  the  dates — on  January  28 
January  29,  and  January  30.  The  meet- 
ing was  characterized  by  a  series  of  re- 
bellious harangues,  including  one  by  the 
aforementioned  Reverend  Thomas  of  the 
Delta  Ministry.  He  incited  the  crowed 
by  urging  them  to  take  by  force  that 
which  they  wanted. 

You  know,  when  these  people  ap- 
peared at  the  Greenville  Air  Base  they 
did  not  walk.  No.  they  came  in  by  pri- 
vate automobile;  they  came  in  late  model 
automobiles,  and  they  came  in  rented 
automobiles.  And  do  you  know  that 
they  sometimes  rent  twin-engine  air- 
planes to  go  places?  And  you  say  they 
are  hungry?  Do  not  make  me  laugh 
They  are  some  of  the  best  financed  agi- 
tators in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  will  take  care  of 
you  when  I  get  through  with  what  I  have 
got  to  say,  if  the  gentleman  can  just 
wait. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  It  is  courteous  of  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  gentleman  had 
his  hour. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yielded  to  you.  and 
I  believe  I  yielded  to  your  colleagues  in 
every  instance  at  the  point  where  you 
w.inted  me  to  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  gentleman 
yielded  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  WHrTTENl.  He  did  not  yield 
to  me. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yielded  to  the  gen- 
tleman now  holding  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request.  That  Is  what 
the  gentleman  did  for  me.  Besides,  I 
might  say  that  this  is  a  show  horse  pa- 
rade, and  if  we  want  any  jackasses  in  It, 
we  will  bray  for  them. 

Now,  what  do  these  people  want? 
Starving  people?  You  know  what  they 
did  when  they  first  got  to  the  airbase? 
They  passed  out  mimeographed  copies 
of  press  releases  when  they  first  got 
there.  Oh.  no;  they  do  not  have 
enough  to  eat,  to  feed  themselves,  or  to 
keep  themselves  warm  and  clothed,  but 
they  have  money  with  which  to  own 
mimeograph  machines  and  drive  late- 
model  automobiles. 

Now  I  am  going  to  quote  from  the  de- 
mands that  they  made — not  on  the  city 
of  Greenville— these  are  the  demands 
that  they  made  on  the  commander  of 
the  airbase  at  Greenville.  This  is  en- 
titled "What  Are  We  Demanding?"  I 
quote: 

1.  We  demand  food.  We  are  here  because 
we  are  hungry.  Our  children  cannot  be 
taught  In  school  because  they  are  Negroes. 

And  do  you  know  that  the  State  of 
Mississippi  spends  a  larger  percentage 
of  its  budget  on  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, both  white  and  colored,  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union?  Do  you  know 
that  we  are  spending  more  money  on  the 
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education  of  our  Negro  children  than  we 
are  on  our  white  children?  And  they 
say,  speaking  of  that: 

Our  chlld-en  cannot  even  get  food  In 
school  because  they  have  to  buy  It  and  do 
not  have  the  money. 

Ridiculous.  We  answered  that  one  a 
few  minutes  ago.  Their  second  de- 
mand is: 

We  demand  Jobs. 

Many  of  us  have  been  thrown  off  the 
plantations  on  which  we  have  been  worltlng 
all  of  our  lives.     We  do  not  want  charity — 

They  say — 

We  demand  our  right  to  jobs  so  we  can  do 
Bomethlng    with   our    lives   and   build   us   a 

future. 

Now,  is  not  that  a  beautiful  thing  to 
dream  of?  Of  course  it  is.  They  do  not 
say  anything  about  getting  jobs  for 
which  they  are  qualified.  They  do  not 
say  they  are  willing  to  work  in  order  to 
receive  their  pay.  They  simply  say  they 
want  the  jobs,  and  that  they  want  the 
jobs  handed  to  them. 
Third- 
Mr.  Speaker — 

we  demand  Job  training.  We  demand  that 
the  people  be  trained  for  the  things  that 
they  want  to  do.  and  that  they  be  paid  while 
they  are  being  trained. 

Well,  you  have  any  number  of  Gov- 
ernment programs  that  would  take  care 
of  that  situation  for  them,  including  the 
GI  bill  of  rights,  the  poverty  program, 
and  numerous  others. 

Fourth,  we  demand  income.  We  demand 
that  poor  people  be  given  an  Income,  but 
until  we  get  an  Income  for  our  families,  we 
want  commodities  which  are  fit  to  eat.  The 
commodities  we  get  now  are  old  and  full  of 
bugs  and  weevils — 

You  know,  I  have  a  colored  friend 
down  home  who  gets  commodities.  He 
does  not  care  anything  about  that 
powdered  milk  they  give  him.  He  does 
not  like  it.  So.  you  know  who  he  gives 
it  to?     He  gives  it  to  me.     We  like  it. 

He  gets  some  dried  beans  every  now 
and  then— the  same  kind  that  goes  into 
the  bean  soup  in  the  House  Restaurant. 
He  .says  he  does  not  eat  those  beans.  You 
know  who  he  gives  them  to?  He  brings 
them  to  my  house.    He  says : 

Would  you  like  to  hnve  these,  because  If 
you  don't  want  them  I  am  going  to  throw 
th?m  away  anyhow. 

Well,  he  gets  so  much  cheese  in  those 
co:nmod:ties.  until  it  builds  up  on  him, 
and  e\ery  now  and  then  he  brings  that 
to  me,  a  3-  or  4-pound  block  of  cheese, 
a:id  it  is  pretty  good  stuff. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
t-autleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  No,  I  am  not  yield- 
in;-'.    I  decline  to  yield,  Mr.  Si^eaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  And.  I  will  tell  you 
s^nioiliing  else  about  this  man.  When  he 
reeds  money,  you  know  who  he  comes  to? 
He  comes  to  me,  and  he  gets  it. 

Tliey  say: 

The  commodltlpK  we  get  now  are  old  and 
full  of  bugs  and  weevils.  We  want  frt-ch  veg- 
eu.bles,  fruit,  and  meat.  We  want  to  decide 
wh.-it  foods  we  eat. 


In  other  words,  they  want  to  decide 
what  foods  are  going  to  be  given  to  them 
free  of  charge.  So  would  I — so  would  I. 
My  wife  and  I  have  a  little  argument 
every  now  and  then  when  she  gives  me 
meat  loaf  when  I  would  like  steak.  But 
I  take  the  meat  loaf. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  No.  5.  Now.  here  is 
the  clincher: 

We  want  land.  There  are  thousands  of 
acres  here  that  the  Government  owns,  and 
we  are  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. We  want  the  cleared  land  and  the  un- 
cleared land.  We  will  clear  the  uncleared 
land  ourselves. 

Who  is  "we"?  Is  "we"  195  million 
people  who  own  the  United  States?  How 
are  you  going  to  divide  the  Greenville 
Air  Force  Base  up  195  million  ways  to  get 
everyone  an  even  break:  so  as  not  to 
discriniinate? 

No.  6,  we  want  Operation  Help  to  be 
stopped.  We  do  not  want  the  Mississippi 
County  Board  of  Super^'lsors  to  have  another 
chance  to  decide  whether  poor  people  should 
get  food.  We  do  not  recognize  these  county 
lioards,  because  they  do  not  recognize  us.  We 
want  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
the  U.S.  Dei)artment  of  Agriculture  to  hire 
poor  people.  If  they  represent  us.  We,  the 
poor  people,  want  to  distribute  the  food. 

Well,  I  cannot  take  much  exception  to 
that,  because  as  I  understand  it  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportimlty  has  about  five 
times  as  many  people  being  paid  $19,000 
and  $20,000  on  a  pro  rata  basis  as  the 
other  established  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment. I  would  like  to  see  a  little  of  that 
money  get  dowTi  to  the  poor  occasionally, 
as  I  am  sure  you  would.  I  am  not  going 
to  take  exception  to  that.  I  would  like  to 
see  the  poor  people  handle  it. 

But  under  the  present  setup  I  doubt 
that  they  will  ever  get  any  voice  in  it. 

Wc  demand  that  the  operation  of  Head 
Start  schools  be  started  now. 

We  demand  thai  OEO  give  us  the  money 
they  saved — which  they  promised  to  us  last 
September  so  that  our  children  can  be 
taught  In  Head  Start  schools. 

That  is  all  right.  That  is  partly  what 
the  money  is  for. 

But  I  am  not  in  favor  of  giving  it  to 
this  group;  not  after  the  example  of  in- 
competence and  corruption  which  they 
showed  in  the  Mount  Beulah  operation 
last  year. 

We  are  rc.idy  now  to  ask  President  John- 
son. "Whose  side  are  you  on — the  poor  peo- 
ple or  the  millionaires?" 

That  is  what  these  people  are  asking 
President  Johnson. 
Sif^ned: 
The  Poor  Peoples  Conference. 

So  that  these  demands  may  be  read 
in  continuity  and  as  one  document,  I  in- 
clude them  herewith : 

Greenvillk.  Miss., 

January  31,  lOCC. 

Why  We  ark  Here  at  Gheenville  AFB 
We  are  here  because  we  are  hungry  and 
c y.Ji  and  v.e  huve  in  Jobs  or  land.  We  don't 
want  charity.  We  are  willing  to  work  for 
ours.  IvcTi  if  given  a  chance.  We  need  help  to 
get  started  now. 

We  are  at  Greenville  AFB  because  It's 
Federal  property,  and  there  are  hundreds 
(dozens)  of  empty  houses  and  buildings.  We 
need  those  houses  and  the  land. 


WHAT    WE    AKX    DBMANDINQ 

1.  We  demand  food.  We  are  here  becauae 
we  are  hungry,  our  children  can't  be  taught 
In  school  because  they  are  Negroes.  They 
can't  even  get  food  in  school  becaiise  they 
have  to  buy  it  and  don't  have  the  money. 

2.  We  demand  Jobs.  Many  of  us  have 
been  thrown  off  the  plantations  where  we 
worked  for  nothing  all  of  our  lives.  We  don't 
want  charity.  We  demand  our  right  to  Jobs, 
so  that  we  can  do  something  with  our  lives 
and  build  us  a  future. 

3.  We  demand  Job  training.  We  demand 
the  people  be  trained  for  things  they  want 
to  do  and  that  they  be  paid  while  they  are 
being  trained. 

4.  We  demand  income.  We  demand  that 
poor  people  be  given  an  Income,  but  until 
we  get  an  Income  for  our  families  we  want 
commcxllties  which  are  fit  to  eat.  The  com- 
modities we  get  now  are  old  and  full  of  bugs 
and  weevils.  We  want  fresh  vegetables. 
fruit  and  meat.  Wc  want  to  decide  what 
foods  we  want  to  eat. 

The  Federal  Government  tells  us  to  go 
directly  to  the  State  and  county  for  help, 
but  when  we  eo  there  they  don't  know  what 
we  are  talking  about. 

5.  We  demand  land.  There  are  thousands 
of  acre^  here  that  the  Government  owns.  We 
are  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  that  Govern- 
ment. We  want  the  cleared  land  and  the  un- 
cleared land  and  we  will  clear  the  uncleared 
land  ourselves. 

6.  We  want  Operation  Help  to  be  stopped. 
We  don't  want  the  Mississippi  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  to  have  another  chance  to 
decide  whether  poor  people  should  get  food. 
We  don't  recognize  these  county  boards  be- 
cause they  don't  recognize  us.  We  want  the 
OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  hire  poor  peo- 
ple If  they  represent  us.  We.  the  poor  peo- 
ple, want  to  distribute  the  food.  — 

7.  We  demand  that  Operation  Head  Start 
schools  be  started  now.  We  demand  that 
OEO  give  us  the  money  which  they  promised 
us  last  September  so  that  our  children  can 
be  taught  in  the  Head  Start  schools. 

We  are  re.^dy  now  to  ask  President  John- 
son 'Whose  side  are  you  on — the  poor  peo- 
ple, or  the  miUionalres?" 
(Signed)      The  Poor  People's  Conference. 

Now,  after  these  agitators  had  moved 
into  the  buildings,  they  brought  in  pot- 
bellied stoves  and  kerosene  lanterns. 
They  were  "starving  to  death"  but  they 
could  go  out  and  buy  potbellied  .stoves 
and  kerosene  lanterns. 

Tliey  threatened  to  set  fire  to  the 
facilities  if  the  demands  were  not  met. 

There  were  no  sanitary  facilities  avail- 
able in  the  building. 

Now  let  us  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  who 
are  these  hungi-y  and  tattered  un- 
fortunates? 

The  Washington  Post  reported  on 
February  6  that  many  of  the  revolution- 
ists after  being  removed  from  the  build- 
ing returned  to  their  homes  moie  than 
100  miles  away. 

That  is  not  me  talking — that  is  the 
Wa.'^hington  Post  talking.  That  is  the 
bible  of  the  liberals.  That  is  the  uptown 
edition  of  the  worker. 

The  true  character  of  the  agitators  is 
portrayed  by  a  statement  to  a  newspaper 
))holngrapher  by  a  young  Negro  male 
cuddled  in  a  corner  with  a  white  female: 

Take  a  picture,  this  will  make  news. 

Mr.  Sjjeaker,  it  is  ironic  that  the  same 
bunch  that  claims  to  be  impoverished, 
always  seem  to  be  able  to  finance  every- 
thing else  they  need  including  mimeo- 
graph machines  and  automobiles. 
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Mr.  RE8NICK.  Mr.  I^?eaker.  will  the 
gentlenum  yield  for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  When  I  get  through, 
I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  if  I  have 
any  time  left  and  If  I  feel  like  It. 

The  striking  similarity  of  the  demands 
of  the  so-called  Poor  Peoples  Conference 
and  the  Communist  Activists  group — 
yes,  I  am  getting  to  them.  You  said  I 
would  and  I  am  getting  ready  to  get  to 
them — by  revolution  In  other  countries  is 
Indeed  shocking. 

Unquallfled  demands  for  land  reform 
runs  the  same  as  those  made  by  Castro's 
band  of  Commimlst  misfits  prior  to  the 
revolution  that  Castro  Instigated. 

Do  you  know  what  Raoul  Castro  said? 
He  said: 

The  ooncentr&tion  of  land  In  the  hands  of 
a  few  U  not  Cuba  alone.  It  lodges  In  many 
cublclec  In  more  than  one  country  of  the 
continent. 

It  Is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  revo- 
lutions should  be  unfolding  under  similar 
olrcxunstances  In  many  other  arduous  strug- 
gles of  the  people  In  other  countrtea. 

Land  reform  Is  the  fundamental  law  of 
rerolutlon. 

So  says  Raoul  Castro. 

An  Inspection  of  some  of  the  groups 
and  Individuals  that  plotted  the  rebel- 
lious actions  In  Mississippi  reveals  the 
relationship  of  the  movement  to  the  In- 
ternational conspiracy. 

I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman  came 
back  In  the  Chamber  because  I  am  going 
to  repeat  a  few  of  these  names.  He  said 
there  were  no  leaders  in  the  group.  There 
were  Staughton  Lsrnd,  Mario  Salo,  Anne, 
and  Carl  Braden.  the  Apthekers,  and 
there  are  numerous  others  whose  names 
do  not  come  to  my  mind  at  the  moment, 
but  If  the  gentleman  wants  more  I  have 
them — I  have  a  file  plumb  full  of  them. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  I  would  prefer  that,  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman,  that  Is  what  the 
gentleman  would  prefer. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  U  the  gentleman 
wants  to  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest for  additional  time,  I  will  yield  for 
that  purpose. 

Baocivr  FOB  a  spscial  okocb 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  for  that  pxir- 
pose. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  a 
special  order  after  all  other  special  orders 
of  the  day  and  other  legislative  bxisl- 
ness  of  the  day  have  been  concluded  to 
address  the  Bouse  for  a  period  of  15 
minute*.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  twnpore  (Mr.  Al- 
BMT) .  The  Chair  would  advise  the  gen- 
tleman that  pursuant  to  the  practice  of 
the  House,  Members  are  limited  to  a  1- 
hour  special  order  per  djiy.  The  Chair 
would  be  glad  to  entertain  a  request  for 
a  special  order  for  a  later  day. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  to  make  a  unan- 
imous-consent  request? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  gentleman's  remarks  I  may 
revise  and  extoid  my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  An  inspection  of 
some  of  the  groups  and  Individuals  that 
plotted  the  rebellious  actions  in  Missis- 
sippi reveals  the  relationship  of  the 
movement  to  the  international  Commu- 
nist conspiracy. 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  flies  show  the  Reverend 
Waxren  H.  McKenna,  head  of  the  Delta 
Ministry  project,  was  at  various  times 
from  1957  to  1964  affiliated  with  the  fol- 
lowing organizations  identified  by  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General  as  Communist 
front  groups : 

Samuel  Adams  Schools,  American 
Continental  Congress  for  Peace,  World 
Peace  Conference,  Civil  Rights  Congress, 
American  Committee  for  Protection  of 
Foreign  Bom,  Jefferson  School  of  Social 
Science  and  the  World  Youth  Festival. 

McKenna  has  supported  the  following 
organizations  cited  as  subversive  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities: American  Continental  Congress 
for  World  Peace,  Mexico;  World  Peace* 
Congress.  Minute  Women  for  Peace.  He 
has  opposed  punitive  action  against  Com- 
munist and  CMnmunist-controlled  orga- 
nizations in  the  following  Instances: 
Conviction  of  trustees  of  the  bail  fund 
for  Communist  leaders;  conviction  of  11 
Communist  leaders,  ouster  of  Communist 
controlled  unions  from  the  CIO — he  even 
wsuited  the  Communists  to  stay  In  the 
CIO — amnesty  appeal  for  convicted 
Communist  leaders ;  support  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  One  Thousand  defending  in- 
dividuals ^'ith  Communist  records  In  the 
motion-picture  Industry.  He  urged 
clemency  for  the  Rosenbergs,  atomic 
spies.  In  his  article  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  August  18,  1957,  page 
25,  Herbert  Philbrick,  a  former  member 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  Massachu- 
setts, referred  to  McKenna  as  "one  of  the 
leading  collaborationists  of  and  apolo- 
gists :or  the  Soviet  Union,"  and  a  fellow 
speaker  at  "a  Communist  sponsored 
youth  rally." 

Perhaps  this  Rev.  Dr.  McKenna  is  best 
known,  however,  for  the  role  he  has 
played  as  a  leader  of  a  group  of  about 
60  Americans,  who  traveled  to  Commu- 
nist China  In  direct  defiance  of  a  State 
Department  ruling  in  1957. 

The  State  Department  labeled  the 
group,  "a  willing  tool  of  Communist 
propaganda  Intended,  wherever  possible, 
to  subvert  the  foreign  policy  and  the 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States."  Mc- 
Kenna, a  leading  organizer  who  handled 
preparations  with  the  Red  Chinese  for 
the  trip,  was  one  of  15  in  the  group  who 
received  an  all-expense-paid  trip  to  and 
from  China.  McKenna  was  outstanding 
In  his  efforts  to  organize  the  American 
delegation  when  it  appeared  in  Pelplng 
on  August  23,  waving  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  In  greeting  to  the  vice  president 
of  the  Chinese  group. 

I  would  like  to  emiAasize  that  very 
few  Mississippi  Negroes,  In  spite  of  what 
you  say  and  what  you  hear,  approve  the 
drastic  demagogic  measures  employed  by 
the  delta  ministry.  In  fact.  In  this  very 
instance    thousands    were    exhorted    to 
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join  the  venture  going  from  Homestead 
to  Greenville  Air  Force  Base,  but  only 
about  50  or  so  Identifiable  Mlsslssipplans 
were  in  the  group  violating  the  law  of 
the  land.  Most  of  these  motley  crowds 
were  out-of -State  crackpots,  both  Negro 
and  white,  who  were  indulging  in  the 
dangerous  game  of  lawlessness. 

Regretfully,  these  misfits  are  promot- 
ing the  cau5t;  of  communism  by  simply 
encouraging  the  Ignorant  to  undermine 
the  law  of  our  land.  Whether  their  ac- 
tions are  overt  or  covert,  they  could  not 
serve  the  Communist  cause  more  effec- 
tively.  I 

Rank  and  file  Mississippi  Negroes  are 
primarily  interested  In  llvjAg  In  peace 
and  making  a  living  foryfheir  families. 
They  do  not  have  the  tiale  or  the  Inclina- 
tion to  join  In  these  useless  and  worth- 
less deeds,  even  though  encouraged  to  do 
so  by  the  liberal  racketeers  who  are  moti- 
vated politically  and  are  seeking  to  de- 
stroy the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi  and  the  Southern 
States. 

It  Is  tragic  that  people  who  have  lived 
In  Mississippi  all  their  lives  are  victim-* 
ized  by  ambitious  politicians  from  New 
York  and  other  parts  of  the  country  in 
order  to  reelect  them  to  Congress  year 
after  year.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
when  American  citizens  should  demand 
a  moratorium  on  racial  agitation.  You 
have  passed  all  of  the  civil  rights  bills 
anybody  could  possibly  dream  up.  Why 
agitate?  We  should  stop  a  while  and 
evaluate  the  damage  that  could  come  to 
our  great  Nation  if  professional  racists 
continue  to  run  amuck  with  full  immu- 
nity from  prosecution  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

When  that  time  arrives,  when  they  can 
flout  the  law — obey  the  laws  that  they 
want  to  obey  and  refuse  to  obey  those 
tliat  they  do  not  agree  with — then  our 
Investment  In  southeast  Asia,  In  oppos- 
ing Communist  aggression,  will  have 
been  lost.  It  Is  stupid  to  flght  commu- 
nism overseas  when  we  are  about  to  be 
overrun  at  home  In  a  wave  of  contempt 
for  law  and  order.  If  forces  such  as 
those  led  by  the  Council  of  Churches  at 
Greenville — and  the  gentleman  asked  if 
we  thought  that  was  a  leftwing  orga- 
nization. Let  me  say  that  if  you  look  at 
the  preachments  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  there  Is  no  other  conclu- 
sion that  any  objective  study  could 
reach.    Of  course  it  Is  leftwing. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    Certainly  I  yield. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Would  the  gentleman 
say  what  his  dlstlngulshed|colleague  from 
Mississippi  refused  to  say?  You  are 
stating  in  a  flat  statement,  sind  may  I 
assume  you  are  reasonable,  sober,  and 
objective,  that  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  Is  a  leftwing  organization? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  gentleman 
heard  what  I  said. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  asking  for  a  flat 
statement.  I  assume  that  you  are  a 
reasonable,  sober  person.  I  believe  that 
is  a  reasonable  and  fair  assumption.  You 
are  damning  the  Natlontd  Council  of 
Churches  by  innuendo.  Either  they  are 
or  they  are  not — ^in  your  opinion.    You 
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cannot  be  sued  when  you  say  it  in  the 

well. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  will  answer  the 
question  flatly  with  a  yes  or  no  answer 
when  the  gentleman  answers  this  ques- 
tlontlon :  Is  the  John  Birch  Society  sub- 
versive? 

Mr.  RESNICK.    I  believe  It  is.  yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    Answer  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  RESNICK.    I  believe  it  is,  yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  You  qualified  It  by 
saying  you  believed  It. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  will  state  my  opin- 
ion. I  believe  that  It  is  strong  enough. 
In  my  opinion,  the  John  Birch  Society 
is  a  subversive  society. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Very  well.  I  am  not 
going  to  ask  the  gentleman  on  what  his 
opinion  is  based,  because  I  do  not  believe 
even  he  knows. 

So  far  as  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  is  concerned,  I  stand  on  the  re- 
mark I  just  made,  that  If  anyone  will 
study  the  advocacies  and  the  actions  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  there 
is  no  other  reasonable  conclusion  he 
could  reach  except  that  it  is  a  leftwing 
organization. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  asking  for  your 
own  opinion.  You  asked  my  opinion, 
and  I  gave  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    I  answered  you. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  want  the  opinion  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, the  Honorable  John  Bell  Wil- 
liams. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  did  not  say  It  was 
subversive.  I  am  not  suggesting  that. 
I  said  it  was  leftwing.  What  more  do 
you  want? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  You  are  saying  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  Is  a  left- 
wing  organization? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes,  I  say  it  Is  a  left- 
wing  organization. 

Mr.  RESNICK.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Insofar  as  I  have 
knowledge  of  the  National  CoimcU  of 
Churches,  based  on  their  publications 
and  their  actions — and  that  is  all  I  can 
say  about  them,  and  that  is  all  you  can 
say  about  the  John  Birch  Society. 

Mr.  RESNICK.     Pine. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.     Very  well. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  So  that  point  Is  set- 
tled, that  you  believe  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  is  a  leftwing  organiza- 
tion.   I  would  like  that  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  gentleman  concludes  I  hope  he  will 
yield  to  me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  the  gentleman  Is 
trying  to  get  that  In  the  Record,  with 
reference  to  me,  I  made  statements  all 
over  Mississippi  regarding  that  last  fall. 
That  does  not  bother  me.  My  people 
think  It  is,  too. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  I  have  no  such 
Intention.  That  is  not  my  Intention  in 
this  area.  My  intention  Is  to  bring  out 
the  facts. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  gentleman  for 
corroborating  my  statement  earlier,  that 
there  are  Communists  and  there  are  left- 
wingers  agitating  based  on  the  misery  of 
these  Negroes.  I  agree  with  that. 
That  Is  one  of  the  few  accurate  state- 
ments you  have  made. 


For  example,  you  indicate  that  I  am 
the  Congressman  from  the  silk  stocking 
district  of  New  York.  While  I  would  love 
to  have  that  fine  position,  I  happen  to 
represent  a  rural  constituency  in  up- 
state New  York. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that 
according  to  the  information  which  I  got 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  this 
afternoon,  there  is  no  cheese  in  the  com- 
modity list,  so  that  your  friend  on  your 
plantation  must  be  going  out  and  buying 
it.    There  is  not  even  margarine. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Now  the  gentleman 
is  trying  to  make  me  into  a  plantation 
owner.  I  do  not  even  own  a  farm  of  any 
kind. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  would  imagine  he  is 
going  out  and  buying  this  good  cheese 
so  he  can  make  you  happy. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  How  much  time  do 
I  have  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman has  16  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  trying  to  get 
through,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man yielded  to  me.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  something  else. 

I  understand  that  we  were  discussing 
in  particular  the  delta  region,  which  is 
not  in  the  gentleman's  district,  but  the 
gentleman  feels  that  he  may  someday 
be  a  candidate  for  the  Governor  of  Mis- 
sissippi  

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  A  part  of  the  delta 
is  in  my  district. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  stand  corrected, 
then.  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman,  since  I  understand  he  is  plan- 
ning to  run  for  Governor  of  the  great 
State  of  Mississippi 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  have  heard  the 
rumor. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  have  heard  the 
rumor,  too. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  But  I  cannot  verify 
it  one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  heard  the  gentle- 
man speak  against  the  involvement  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  affairs 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  When  I  wsus 
down  there  I  just  happened  to  read  the 
proposed  budget  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi for  the  next  2  years. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  How  much  more 
time  do  you  plan  to  use?  I  have  only  16 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  These  are  the  facts 
and  figures,  sir.  You  are  calling  out 
against  Federal  Involvement  in  Missis- 
sippi. I  merely  want  to  point  out  the 
budget  of  your  State  for  the  next  2  years 
is  $350,000 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
cline to  yield  further  unless  the  gentle- 
man compares  that  budget  in  actual 
round  figures,  with  the  budget  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  does  It  here, 
without  extending  his  remarks  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  shall  be  happy  to. 
I  shall  be  pleased  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Since  he  knows  all 
about  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  will  put  it  in  the 
Record  tomorrow. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  You  have  aU  of  the 
Mississippi  figures,  but  you  do  not  know 
a  thing  about  New  York. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  calling  for  more 
FederEd  aid  for  New  York.  I  want  more 
Federal  Involvement.  I  want  more  Fed- 
eral aid  for  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
cline to  yield  further. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  will  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Mississippi.  I  am  just  about 
through. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.    I  will  be  glad  to  wait. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  In  cleslng.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  thing  can  be  simimed  up 
pretty  well. 

The  \isit  of  the  distinguished  author- 
ity on  the  State  of  Mississippi  who  halls 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  the  very 
wealthy  industrialist  from  the  rich  sec- 
tion of  New  York,  whose  heart  bleeds  for 
the  poor  colored  people  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  none  of  whom,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  ever  been  invited  to  come  up 
to  work  in  his  factory,  was  probably  best 
de.scribed  in  the  editorial  in  the  Vicks- 
burg  Evening  Post  which  I  am  going  to 
put  In  the  Record.  The  title  of  it  Is,  "A 
Young  Politician  at  Work": 

Joseph  V.  Resnick.  Democrat.  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  New  York,  who  took  hU 
seat  In  Congress  •  •  • 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    I  decline  to  yield. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  A  point  of  order.  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  gentleman  has  mentioned 
my  name  and  has  not  mentioned  it  cor- 
rectly. I  believe  the  gentleman  ought  to 
yield. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  proceed  in  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Verj'  well;  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Thank  you.  Joseph  Y. 
Resnick. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  laave  to  apologize 
for  the  typesetter  at  the  Vicksburg 
Evening  Post.  I  think  you  will  concede 
that  we  are  making  reference  to  the  same 
person. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  demand  regular 
order,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  pointed  out  to  the  gentle- 
man my  correct  name. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand regular  order. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlla- 
mentaiT  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  made  a  point 
of  order,  and  the  Chair  will  hear  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  RESNICK.'*  I  pointed  out  to  the 
gentleman  my  correct  name,  and  I  think 
In  parliamentary  usage,  and  I  understand 
that  courtesy  is  one  of  the  traits  they 
value  so  highly  in  the  South,  I  think  the 
least  that  the  gentleman  f  rcHn  Mississippi 
can  do  Is  he  can  be  courteous  enough  to 
use  my  proper  name. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  gentleman's  proper  name  ts.    I  am 
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bdlng  from  an  article  that  appeared  In 
A  newHxmer. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  point  out  once  again 
t  tiat  my  name  is  Joseph  Y.  Resnick. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  All  right.  Mr. 
.  osKPH  Y.  Rksmicx.  if  you  will. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.     I  am  going  ahead 
I  nd  read  thifl.  and  then  I  will  quit. 
I  Prom  the  Vlcksburg  (MUs.)   Evening  Poet. 
Dec.  3,  19«61 
A  YotJNo  PoLmciAN  AT  Work 

Josrm  V.  RnNicK.  Democrat,  Representa- 
t  Ive  from  the  State  of  New  York,  who  took 
1  la  MAt  In  the  CongreM  last  January,  has 
<  ompleted  a  a-day  "inveBUgatlon*  Into  the 
1  andUng  of  Federal  farm  programs  In  Mls- 
I  Isolppl.  Cougrefceman  Rssnicic's  conclu- 
I  lona.  given  to  the  press,  were  quite  as  ex- 
I  ected. 

In  analyzing  his  short  tour  In  our  State, 
t  tie  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  here 
T  'a«  a  young  politician  at  work,  and  his  foray 
t  ito  Mississippi  was  beamed  to  his  constltu- 
« QU  In  New  York,  where  It  Is  still  quite 
1  ishlonable  to  make  Mississippi  a  target. 
'  hat  gets  votes  back  In  his  district. 

To  have  been  objective  in  his  "investlga- 
1  Ion."  Mr.  Resnick  would  have  had  the  cour- 
t  ssy.  at  least,  of  contacting  his  fellow  Mem- 
l  er»  of  Congress  from  the  State,  but  of 
c  jurse.  u  he  voted  to  unseat  them  In  the 
C  ongress,  that  would  not  have  beeu  proper 
t )  the  voters  back  home.  Then,  too,  he 
X  Ught  have  contacted  some  of  the  offlcUls  of 
f  ur  State,  particularly  the  officials  who 
I  andle  the  agricultural  stabilization  pro- 
t  ram.  But  then,  be  would  not  have  gotten 
t  ae  an&wert  he  wanted.  What  he  did  was  to 
c  ame  at  the  behest  of  the  Freedom  Demo- 
c  ratlc  Party,  was  shown  only  that  which  this 
r  arty  wanted  to  show  him.  so  he  could  sound 
oT  against  the  entire  State  of  Mississippi, 
e  ren  though  he  visited  only  four  counties 

It  would  be  trite  to  sjiy  Mr.  Resnick  should 
c  )ncem  himself  with  the  problems  In  his 
c  »-n  district.  But  that  is  not  tlie  point. 
i  [isslsslppl  hM  her  faults,  but  she  still  uel- 
c  )me«  those  who  come  to  our  State  to  give 
a  n  objective  view  of  the  entire  situation. 
C  n  the  other  hand,  there  Is  no  welcome  for 
a  [lyone  who  cornea  with  an  entirely  closed 
E  ilnd — one  who  has  already  prejudged  cur 
£  Uite — one  who  endeavors  to  make  political 
t  ly  out  of  a  Sute  about  which  he  knows 

I  ttle,  and  probably  cares  less.  Two  days. 
I-  ow  could  he  be  objective?  This  was  one 
r  ilsslon  which  w-w  completely  and  thor- 
ojghly  political  and.  from  the  btatements 
n  ade.  even  a  blind  man  should  see  through 
d  iplldty. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
g!ntleman  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.    I  yield.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I I  my  colleague  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
t  le  gentleman  for  yielding. 

May  I  say  in  my  experience  here  we 
b  ive  seen  many  examples  of  this.  I  had 
a  friend  some  years  ago  In  the  Mid'.vest 
w  :io  ran  against  the  TVA  which  hap- 
p  ned  to  be  about  1.000  miles  from  his 
c  lunty  and  his  district.    I  was  very  fond 

0  him,  but  he  was  reared  as  a  politician 
a  \6  did  not  have  to  answer  for  any  of 
t]  le  problems  there.  He  just  ran  against 
TVA  which  was  1,000  mUes  away. 

I  know  when  our  colleagues  take  on 
tl  le  South  and  take  on  our  situation,  as 
tliey  have  here  today,  with  advance 
njtlce.  that  when  we  respond  to  them 
w  e  are  contributing  to  what  they  wanted 
li    the  first  instance,  namely,  agitation. 

1  know  that  the  invitation  to  fiv  down 
t<  morrow  would  not  do  anything  to 
s<  live  anything,  but  it  would  bring  in  the 


press  and  all  of  that.  We  recognize  it 
for  what  it  Ls.  But  there  does  come  a 
time  when  we  are  obligated  to  make  an 
effort  at  least  to  keep  thLs  Record  from 
carrying  a  completely  erroneous  state  of 
facts. 

I  live  in  this  area,  and  I  have.  In  25 
years  by  the  end  of  this  year,  tried  to 
help  solve  the  problems  in  my  district. 
and  when  requested  I  have  tried  to  help 
those  In  other  areas.  This  last  fall  I  did 
go — and  I  see  the  distinguished  Speaker 
here,  who  will  verify  thus — ou.r  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  provided  for 
a  study  of  the  wholesale  marketing  fa- 
cihtles  In  the  cities  of  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  and  Chicago.  Last  fall 
I  visited  those  areas.  I  went  into  the 
harbor  of  New  York  where  they  have 
a  terrible  situation.  It  has  built  up  over 
the  years.  As  I  said  earlier,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan  I  was 
running  for  mayor,  and  he  described  the 
pitiful  situation  in  Harlem.  I  went 
there,  and  it  was  like  he  said  it  was. 
However,  I  did  not  Issue  any  news  re- 
leases. Goodness  knows  they  had  all 
the  problems  that  they  could  solve  them- 
selves. But  I  recommended  to  our  com- 
mittee that  we  support  the  school  lunch 
program.  As  I  said  earlier,  we  increased 
the  money  for  the  food  stamp  program, 
also.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  hearings 
that  will  improve  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram and  the  milk  program  even  more 
than  they  would  be  if  the  budget  goes 
through  as  It  is. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  this 
is  a  professional  group,  according  to  the 
record.  Television  cameras  were  there. 
This  was  a  Federal  Installation.  The 
demands  were  made  on  President  John- 
son. 

Now  let  us  get  back  to  how  commodi- 
ties are  handled.  As  I  said  earlier,  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  being  chair- 
man of  this  committee  for  15  years. 
Commodities  are  distributed  throughout 
the  country,  including  my  State,  bv  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

They  have  several  programs  where 
these  responsibilities  are  divided,  and  the 
local  people  pay  the  cost. 

Since  I  have  been  here  I  have  had  this 
understanding  with  the  Secretai-j-  of 
Agriculture.  He  had  difflcuity  in  one 
county.  In  that  ounty  the  board  of 
supervisors  did  not  want  to  pay  for  the 
distribution,  because  no  one  could  hire 
anyone  to  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  I  went  to  Harlem 
and  have  been  elsewhere,  if  you  can  make 
it  easy  enough,  you  will  have  a  hard  job 
getting  some  people  to  work,  and  that 
Is  true  in  my  area,  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
But  in  this  case  they  could  not  get 
people  to  work  at  all.  The  board  of 
super\-i3ors  did  cet  behind  the  question 
of  distribution. 

Secvetai-y  of  Agriculture  Freeman 
called  me.  and  I  called  :he  chairman, 
and  told  him  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  going  to  distribute  the  com- 
modities unles.s  you  do  tlii.s  I  told  liim 
that  I  was  in  sympathy  with  htm.  But 
the  board  has  its  orders.  They  .^aid  they 
would  be  glad  to  do  so.  I  know  that  com- 
moditie.s,  through  reauiar  cha:-inel.^-,  liiive 
been  made  available,  and  I  know  the 
Department  did  advise  me  In  my  area 


with  reference  to  this.  In  this  instance 
all  of  the  outward  appearances  are  to 
the  effect  that  the  Delta  ministry  is  in 
a  contest  as  to  who  is  going  to  get  Fed- 
eral money  and  who  is  going  to  handle 
It.  If  one  does  not  believe  our  state- 
ments, one  will  see  that  there  is  more 
demand  for  them  to  have  money  than 
anything  else. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  say  It  again,  and  I 
will  back  It  up,  there  is  not  a  city  in  the 
United  States  that  would  have  acted 
quicker  to  provide  people  with  food  than 
Greenville,  Miss.,  had  they  been  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  planned  days 
ahead.  Television  cameras  were  set  up 
there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Resnick),  will  want 
to  correct  his  remarks  when  he  said  that 
the  Federal  troops  used  bayonets  on 
these  people.  Anyone  who  saw  the  tele- 
vision pictures  knows  that  these  were 
Federal  air  patrols.  They  carefully  left 
out  any  signs  of  weapons. 

Mr.  RESNICK.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 
Mr.  WHITTEN.     Yes,  I  do. 
The  SPEAKER  pro   tempore.        The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams), has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    Does  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten]  ,  wish  me 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  at  this  time? 
Mr.  WHITTEN.    Yes. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  If  the  gentleman  viiU 
recall  my  statement,  I  said  "at  gun- 
point." There  was  no  mention  of 
"bayonets." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  But  the  gentleman 
docs  say  that  guns  were  used? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  do  believe  that.  I 
saw  pictures,  and  there  were  euns. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  Air  Force  said 
they  did  not  use  guns.  I  know  they  said 
they  tried  to  keep  from  it. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  would  like  the  Rec- 
ord to  be  clear.  I  did  not  mention 
bayonets 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Well,  certainly,  I 
would  want  the  gentleman's  remarks  to 
speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  WILLL-^MS.  I  can  state  cate- 
gorically that  these  soldiers  were  not 
armed. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  go  one  step  further.  I  used  to  be 
a  district  attorney,  and  I  will  match  my 
rec:)rd  for  fairness,  regardless  of  race, 
with  anyone  in  the  comitrj',  and  my  State 
Is  the  same  way.  But  we  have  had  less 
trouble  in  the  past  5  years  than  our 
northern  cities  have  had,  and  I  sympa- 
thize with  them,  but  I  did  not  issue  any 
.statement  at  the  time  I  was  present  In 
these  northern  areas  as  to  their  condi- 
tions. 

However,  when  it  comes  to  the  public 
works  appropriation.  I  do  my  ver>-  best 
to  litlp  these  northern  areas  to  solve  the 
jjroblcms  which  they  have.  So  help  me. 
in  some  of  our  bigger  cities  it  is  almost 
uns.>lvable.  I  have  been  reading  the 
statements  in  the  press,  and  note  that 
there  is  a  great  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
city  of  New  York  by  the  people  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  a  great  demand 
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upon  the  Federal  Government  for  assist- 
ance, and  there  is  a  great  argument  that 
this  aid  to  poverty  is  sticking  to  the 
hands  of  those  handling  it,  and  that  the 
poor  are  not  receiving  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  were  to  run  for  Con- 
gress in  New  York,  anyone  could  see 
through  this.  I  believe  my  friends  will 
find  that  to  jump  on  a  situation  1,000 
miles  away  or  1,500  miles  away.  Is  not 
poing  to  fool  any  people  up  there,  espe- 
cially when  they  had  to  bypass  Harlem 
and  New  York  City  in  order  to  get  to 
Mi.ssissippi  for  a  period  of  3  days. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  gentleman  was 
told  with  reference  to  what  he  said  here. 
I  do  not  know  the  source  of  his  informa- 
tion. However,  you  learn  not  to  believe 
his  source  of  information,  although  they 
are  well  known,  but  not  favorably. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Before  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]  de- 
cides whether  he  wants  me  to  yield 

Mr.  RESNICK.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten!  mentioned 
my  name,  and  I  believe  congressional 
courtesy  demands  that  he  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Just  hold  your 
horses  for  a  minute. 

Before  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
decides  whether  he  wishes  me  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  I  want  to 
set  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
straight  on  one  thing.  Here  is  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  article,  written  by  John  Hall 
of  the  Associated  Press,  datellned  Green- 
ville, Miss.,  printed  in  the  Jackson,  Miss., 
Daily  News  under  date  of  February  1, 
1966,  as  follows: 

Greenville.  Miss.— The  Air  Force  flew 
more  than  100  officers  and  airmen  Into  Its 
deactivated  Greenville  base  early  today  to 
counter  an  Invasion  by  a  band  of  Negro 
squiitters. 

We  will  secure  the  base  from  further  dem- 
onstrators," said  Mnj.  George  Henrlkusk,  an 
Air  Force  Information  officer.  "Under  no 
circumstances  will  our  men  be  equlpfjed  with 
weapons." 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Whitten]  wish  me  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  You  had  better  take  a 
look  at  the  pictures.  But  I  would  like  to 
inquire  from  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  who  asked  me:  Is 
the  information  I  was  told,  told  to  me 
by  these  agitators,  these  leftwingers, 
tliese  Communists? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Where  did  the  gen- 
tleman get  his  information  about 
weapons? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Is  the  gentleman  ask- 
ing me?  Whoever  told  you  is  carrying  It 
too  far. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Is  the  gentleman  In- 
ferring that  I  was  told  this  by  these  vari- 
ous Communist  organizations  that  your 
colleague  read  off?  Are  you  inferring 
that  I  got  my  information  from  other 
than  Government  sources? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do  not  h:ive  to  in- 
fe:-  it  because  1  am  just  going  according 
fo  ilie  pre.ss. 

Mr.  RESMCK.  Will  the  gentleman 
a^Tce.  if  he  is  interested  in  getting  the 
acit;al  facts  on  this  thing,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jo:ii  with  me  in  asking  for  a  con- 
ference tomorrow  with  Under  Secretary 


Schnlttker?  I  may  be  wrong.  I  would 
like  the  gentleman  to  be  there.  The 
gentleman  does  not  wish  to  go  to  Green- 
ville, Miss.,  at  my  expense  so  therefore 
I  suggest  that  we  convene  a  conference 
with  Under  Secretary  Schnittker,  and 
Sargent  Shriver  and  Special  Assistant 
Seabron  who  has  ju-st  come  back  from 
Greenville,  Miss.,  who  stated  that  he 
could  not  get  food  delivered  in  Green- 
ville. Miss.  Will  the  gentleman  join  me 
in  calling  for  a  conference  like  that? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say,  the  gen- 
tleman just  confii-med  what  I  susp>ected. 
I  can  get  on  the  telephone  and  get  the 
true  stoi-y  in  30  minutes.  So  can  the 
gentleman.  The  gentleman  is  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  What  he 
wants  is  a  press  conference.  He  wants 
to  go  to  Greenville  not  to  straighten 
anything  out.  He  is  like  these  people 
who  took  over  this  air  base.  They  were 
the  most  disappointed  people  when  they 
were  not  arrested  and  when  they  could 
not  keep  their  pictures  in  the  paper  for 
a  week.  The  gentleman  can  go  over 
there  right  now.  He  can  go  and  call  the 
Secretary  and  get  the  facts.  But  the 
gentleman  has  just  indicated  that  that 
is  not  what  he  wants.  I  said  at  the 
start  that  I  regret  getting  into  this  kind 
of  altercation  here  because  that  is  ex- 
actly what  my  colleague  wanted.  But 
soon  you  get  to  where  you  have  to  have 
the  facts  presented  to  show  the  true 
story. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  attempted  to  point 
out  In  my  colloquy  with  my  colleague, 
Congressman  Resnick,  of  New  York,  I 
understand  that  he  spent  probably  3 
days  in  four  or  more  counties  of  Missis- 
sippi at  the  invitation  of  a  group  which 
has  insisted  on  creating  turmoil  in  every 
direction.  Doubtless  his  Information 
came  from  them. 

Actually,  however,  the  election  of  ASC 
committeemen  was  the  subject  of  super- 
vision and  a  check  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  other 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 
While  Congressman  Resnick  complains 
about  the  number  of  candidates,  which 
he  says  split  the  vote  In  some  instances, 
I  wonder  what  statement  he  would  have 
made  if  for  any  reason  Negroes  and 
others  had  not  been  candidates.  He 
complains  that  they  kt  everybody  run 
who  wanted  to  run. 

Congressman  Resnick  has  not  dis- 
cussed with  mc  any  of  his  findings,  nor 
has  he  given  me  any  Information  re- 
garding the  Greenville  incident  of  last 
week.  Greenville  is  one  of  the  finest 
cities  In  the  counti-y.  According  to  iii- 
formation  given  me,  the  efforts  to  move 
In  on  a  Federal  reservation  and  demands 
that  the  land  be  divided  among  the 
interlopers  were  spearheaded  by  a  group 
which  demanded  that  President  John- 
.son  do  as  they  desired  and  distribute  to 
them,  funds,  lands,  et  cetera.  Their  re- 
moval from  the  property  by  Federal  au- 
thorities is  comparable  to  the  action 
taken  by  the  Government  when  a  group 
of  white  people  moved  in  on  the  White 
House  last  year,  with  the  exception  that 
the  Federal  Govermuent  arrested  the 
offenders  in  the  latter  Instance  and  has 


not  done  so  with  this  group  which  took 
similar  action  in  Green\llle. 

According  to  the  Justice  Department, 
names  and  addresses  of  those  who 
moved  in  on  the  Air  Force  base  at 
Greenville  could  not  be  obtained:  nor 
was  the  FBI  able  to  get  this  informa- 
tion. It  might  be  noted  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  twice  told  the  group 
that  if  they  were  truly  homeless  Mr. 
Katzenbach  and  the  Department  would 
see  that  their  problems  were  met.  Ap- 
parently they  have  homes  and  just  want 
trouble,  for  to  date  no  one  has  supplied 
the  necessar>-  information. 

It  was  thought  for  a  time  that  the 
Greenville  Air  Force  Base  takeover 
would  be  delayed  because  there  was 
some  question  as  to  whether  the  tele- 
vision cameras  could  get  there  on  time. 
They  made  it,  however,  and  the  show 
went  on  as  planned. 

Last  fall  I  visited  New  York  City,  the 
14th  Street  markets  and  the  downtown 
slum  areas,  including  much  of  Harlem. 
I  was  there  in  connection  with  a  study 
and  plans  developed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  improve  food  distribution  in 
wholesale  markets  and  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  food  to  the  consumer.  Funds  for  the 
initial  planning  involved  are  appropri- 
ated on  the  recommendation  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  of  which  I  am 
chairman.  Our  findings  as  a  result  of 
the  study  with  regard  to  food  marketing, 
methods  of  decreasing  costs  of  distribu- 
tion and  handling  in  wholesale  markets 
Have  been  used  by  the  cities  in  designing 
and  constructing  facilities.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that,  as  deplorable  as  con- 
ditions have  been  In  the  wholesale 
market  level  in  New  York  City,  Chicago, 
and  elsewhere,  they  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  these  plans. 

We  also  toured  New  York  Harbor  In 
connection  with  our  public  works  ap- 
propriation.s  assignment,  and  are  glad  to 
try  to  help  meet  the  problems  of  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  I  certainly  do  not 
wish  to  embarrass  my  colleagues  and 
friends  from  these  other  areas.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  they  have  so  many  problems  It 
is  easy  to  understand  why  they  are  ask- 
ing for  help  for  New  York  City  from  the 
New  York  State  government,  as  well  as 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

Many  other  sections  of  the  country  are 
also  requesting  help.  Any  visit  to  these 
areas  and  observation  of  conditions 
there  make  it  easy  to  understand  why 
Congressman  Resnick  and  others  would 
try  to  direct  attention  of  their  local  peo- 
ple to  anyplace  In  the  United  States 
other  than  their  own  backyard.  If 
thereby  they  can  avoid  having  to  deal 
witii  the  problems  which  they  have  at 
liome. 

Of  eour.se,  we  have  problems  in  the 
South,  but  they  are  small  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  slum  areas  of  the 
nonliem  cities.  Mr^chanization  is 
changing  the  u'ork  patterns  of  MJs.sis- 
sippi  as:ricul;ure.  Actually,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  in  Vietnam  it  has 
been  diflBcult  to  get  anyone  to  \x  ork  on 
a  farm.  The  various  gove:nme:it  pro- 
grams enable  so  many  to  se'  by  williout 
work  that  the  incentive  to  work  is  ^;rad- 
ually  being  removed.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  support- 
ed the  farm  bill.    I  thought  it  better  to 
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luive  a  fann  bill  caUing  for  production 
and  making  our  commodities  available 
on  the  counters  of  the  markets  of  the 
world  for  use  by  those  who  need  them 
than  to  pay  to  stop  agriculture. 

I  served  as  district  attorney  of  my 
State  for  SVi  years  and  will  match  not 
only  my  record  but  the  record  of  the 
people  of  Mississippi  In  dealing  with  our 
problems  with  that  of  any  person  or  any 
section  of  the  Nation.  We  have  had  some 
occurrences  which  we  deplore.  Numeri- 
cally they  are  few.  less  over  a  period  of  a 
number  of  years  than  those  on  one  week- 
end In  many  cities  of  the  country. 

In  my  experience  In  Congress  I  have 
never  tried  to  make  any  capital  with  re- 
gard to  the  other  fellow's  problems,  but 
I  have  devoted  my  time  to  trying  to  solve 
our  own.  I  think  this  the  proper  ap- 
proach for  any  Member  of  Congress. 

Those  who  have  spoken  today  about 
conditions  in  Mississippi  should  talk  to 
people  who  have  an  overall  knowledge 
and  an  objective  outlook,  rather  than  to 
individuals  with  records  for  creating 
turmoil  such  as  those  with  whom  Mr. 
Reskxck  has  dealt.  And.  may  I  say.  If 
they  wait  until  their  section  of  the  coun- 
try gets  Its  problems  in  the  same  area 
corrected  before  they  jump  on  mine,  they 
will  never  Jump. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  REQUEST 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
following  the  conclusion  of  special  orders 
today,  I  may  address  the  House  for  15 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
late  hour  I  object. 

Earlier  a  request  was  made  and  we 
called  attention  to  the  hour.  I  think  It 
Is  unfair  at  this  time.  I  might  add  to 
be  fair  about  it.  the  gentleman  from 
California  had  time  In  debate  earlier 
and  It  is  quite  apparent  what  would  hap- 
pen here.  I  have  an  appointment  or  at 
least  I  had  an  appointment  about  30 
minutes  ago  that  I  have  to  go  to,  so  Mr 
Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  It. 

Mr.  RESNICK  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  the 
House  going  to  be  In  session  tomorrow? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Yes ;  the 
House  will  be  in  session  tomorrow. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  RESNICK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
0(xicIUBlo9  of  special  orders  heretofore 
entered  and  the  disposition  of  business 
on  the  Speaker's  desk,  I  may  address  the 
House  for  30  minutes  tomorrow. 


NATIONAL  TRAFFIC  SAFETY 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Cvlmer]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  minols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a 
National  Traffic  Safety  Agency.  I  most 
certainly  share  the  concern  expressed  by 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  with  the 
alarming  rise  In  automobile  deaths  on 
our  highways,  and  I  hope  through  this 
measure  to  join  in  an  effort  to  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty through  accidents. 

During  1965  nearly  50.000  Americans 
lost  their  lives  as  a  result  of  traffic  ac- 
cidents, 793  9f  these  in  the  State  of  Iowa 
alone.  In  the  past  25  years  over  a  mil- 
lion and  one-half  Americans  have  died 
in  motor  vehicle  accidents,  this  Is  more 
than  twice  as  many  as  have  died  In  all 
the  wars  the  Nation  has  fought  since  Its 
founding  nearly  200  years  ago.  As  the 
number  of  miles  driven  in  an  automobile- 
conscious  society  increases  each  year, 
and  the  danger  of  driving  each  mile 
grows,  so  too  will  the  tragic  toll  of  lives 
needlessly  lost  rise  accordingly  unless 
we  begin  to  recognize  traffic  safety  as  a 
matter  of  vital  national  concern,  and 
take  effective  steps  to  lessen  the  prob- 
ability of  crippling  accidents. 

The  broad  n.nge  of  local  and  State 
traffic  enforcement  activities  in  the 
face  of  the  constantly  expanding  rate  of 
Interstate  travel  and  the  shocking  na- 
tional death  level  make  It  clear  that  this 
critical  problem  closely  affects  all  levels 
of  government  as  well  as  each  individual 
automobile  operator  and  producer.  All 
must,  therefore,  properly  join  in  a  con- 
certed effort  to  meet  and  overcome  the 
Intolerably  high  accident  rate. 

Though  the  number  of  traffic  fatalities 
in  Iowa  last  year  was  staggering,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  vigorous  admin- 
istrative activities  and  intensified  en- 
forcement efforts  of  the  department  of 
public  safety  assisted  in  actually  reduc- 
ing the  figure  from  the  total  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  If  this  hopeful  trend  is  to 
continue  in  the  State,  however,  and  simi- 
lar reductions  are  to  be  realized  on  a 
nationwide  basis,  we  should  act  now  to 
facilitate  a  greater  coordination  of  in- 
formation and  activities,  to  insure  the 
widespread  application  of  existing 
knowledge,  and  to  promote  a  more  uni- 
form acceptance  cf  proven  safety 
standards. 

Investigations  such  as  the  recently 
completed  automotive  safety  hearings  in 
Des  Moines,  clearly  indicate  that  we  have 
too  long  placed  insufficient  emphasis  on 
the  vital  factor  of  automotive  design 
and  production  to  insure  that  the  Ameri- 


can motorist  is  adequately  protected  by 
the  moet  effective  safety  devices  that  our 
enormous  resources.and  modern  research 
proficiency  are  capable  of  providing,  in 
this  area  the  Federal  Grovernment 
should  act  to  develop  and  clearly  define 
minimum  safety  standards  for  the  pro- 
duction of  automobiles,  just  as  it  has  In 
past  years  established  standards  govern- 
ing the  production  of  other  modes  of 
transportation.  While  5  persons  die 
for  every  10  billion  miles  traveled  by 
train,  13  for  each  10  billion  miles  traveleii 
by  bus,  and  14  for  every  10  billion  air 
miles,  a  distressing  570  persons  die  for 
every  10  billion  miles  traveled  by  auto- 
mobile. Yet,  we  have  not  established 
minimum  safety  standards  for  automo- 
biles as  has  been  done  for  planes,  trains 
and  buses. 

These  standards  could  then  be  readily 
complied  with  by  automobile  manufac- 
turers without  the  confusion  which 
would  otherwise  result  if  each  State  were 
to  Independently  establish  Its  own  re- 
quirements. 

Moreover,  motorists  would  be  assured 
of  encountering  vehicles  meeting  re- 
quired safety  standards  on  the  roads  of 
any  State  where  they  travel. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced 
would  establish  a  national  traffic  safety 
program  to  conduct  research  and  inves- 
tigation in  all  relevant  areas  of  traffic 
safety,  encourage  the  enactment  and  en- 
forcement of  uniform  State  traffic  and 
licensing  laws,  and  develop  and  establish 
national  traffic  safety  standards.  The 
bill  would  also  provide  for  the  certifica- 
tion of  motor  vehicle  manufacturers 
whose  vehicles  were  designed  to  meet  na- 
tional safety  performance  standards. 
Additionally,  grants  would  be  authorized 
for  State  safety  agencies  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  and  expansion  of  pro- 
grams for  the  improvement  of  driver  ed- 
ucation and  licensing,  motor  vehicle  in- 
spection, accident  reporting,  and  high- 
way design,  construction,  and  marking. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  act  in 
this  Important  field  during  the  months 
ahead.  With  the  enactment  of  appro- 
priate legislation,  I  feel  we  can  success- 
fully focus  greater  national  attention  on 
the  matter  of  automobile  and  traffic 
safety  and  direct  the  best  national  lead- 
ership and  coordinating  ability  to  stem- 
ming the  awful  tide  of  destruction  on  our 
highways. 
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AERIAL  GARBAGE  AND  AIR  SAFETY 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
numerous  speeches  I  have  delivered  on 
the  floor  of  ^y :  House  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  o.i  the  subject  of  air  safety  I 
have  often  referred  to  the  problem  of  the 
near  collision,  or  near-miss  tis  some  pre- 
fer.   Near  collisions  occur  for  a  number 


of  resisons.  none  of  them  good  ones. 
Sometimes  near  collisions  turn  Into  real 
collisions.  So  the  problem  Is  a  deadly 
serious  one. 

Among  the  causes  of  near  collisions  I 
have  cited  In  the  past  the  failure  of  the 
FAA  to  set  forth  rules  providing  for  ade- 
quate vertical  and  horizontal  separation, 
the  Inadequacy  or  absence  of  naviga- 
tional and  other  aids  at  airports,  the 
faulty  radar  monitoring  of  aircraft  at 
FAA  control  centers,  congestion  in  and 
around  airports,  and  the  Improper  ob- 
servation and  reporting  of  weather  con- 
ditions by  the  FAA  and  the  UJS.  Weather 
Bureau. 

Those  of  my  colleagues  who  share  my 
concern  for  aviation  safetj'  will  be  In- 
terested In  another  cause  of  near  colli- 
sions, among  other  things,  closely  related 
to  the  problem  of  the  incorrect  reporting 
of  weather  conditions.  Is  the  problem  of 
aerial  garbage. 

Aerial  garbage,  also  known  as  atr 
pollution.  clutters  the  skies  above  the 
Nation's  urban  centers  sometimes  reach- 
ing as  high  as  31,000  feet  according  to 
the  airline  pilots  who  have  to  cope  with 
It.  Pilots  have  long  recognized  aerial 
garbage  as  a  source  of  annoyance  and 
danger.  This  garbage,  a  mixture  of  soot 
and  dirt,  does  not  dissipate  in  sunshine. 
It  hovers  and  moves  with  the  weather. 
It  Is  plainly  distinct  from  haze,  which 
is  a  composition  of  salt  crystals  or  dust, 
and  does  dissipate  in  sunshine.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  the  pilot  of  a  plane,  not  to 
speak  of  his  passengers,  to  know  whether 
he  was  about  to  fly  into  haze  or  into 
aerial  garbage. 

But  according  to  Capt.  O.  M.  Cockes, 
director  of  air  safety  for  the  Airline 
Pilot's  Association,  the  U.S.  Weather 
Bureau  Incorrectly  reports  aerial  gar- 
bage as  haze.  F\irther,  and  most  sig- 
nificantly. Captain  Cockes  states  that 
near  collisions  have  Increased  as  a  result 
of  aerial  garbage  "to  a  point  where  you 
have  had  a  dull  trip  if  you  don't  experi- 
ence at  least  one  on  every  sequence  as  a 
scheduled  airline  pilot." 

This  quotation  and  other  facts  con- 
cerning aerial  garbage  are  reported  in 
the  February  12  Issue  of  the  New  Repub- 
lic In  an  article  written  by  Letlcia.  This 
article  goes  on  to  describe  how  another 
airline  pilot.  Capt.  William  L.  Guthrie, 
a  35-year  veteran,  has  challenged  the 
FAA  to  exercise  its  responsibility  to  in- 
vestigate pilot  allegations  of  Incorrect 
weather  reports. 

The  problem  of  near  collisions  and  of 
air  safety  generally,  is  serious  enough  to 
warrant  the  full  attention  of  the  respon- 
sible Federal  agencies.  I  have  stated  In 
the  past  that  In  my  opinion  aviation 
safety  was  being  neglected  by  those 
agencies  that  have  the  duty  of  maintain- 
ing and  Improving  It.  The  FAA,  for  ex- 
ample, has  gotten  pretty  far  Into  the 
business  of  developing  the  supersonic 
transport.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  this 
activity.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  before 
millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  set  aside  for  the  development  of 
a  new  plane  that  we  use  every  resource 
to  Insure  the  safety  of  the  ones  we  have. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  problem 
of  the  near  collision.  I  have  stated  be- 
fore and  I  state  now  that  If  the  traveling 


public  were  fully  aware  of  the  incredible 
number  of  near  collisions  that  occur 
dally  the  Impact  would  be  immediate 
Emd  the  effects  on  air  travel  would  be 
substantial.  We  have  seen  Instances 
where  planes  have  collided  or  almost 
collided  because  of  lack  of  proper  equip- 
ment, or  lack  of  adequate  guidelines  for 
vertical  or  horizontal  separation,  or  be- 
cause of  faulty  weather  reporting,  or  for 
other  reasons.  But  each  of  these  faults 
and  inadequacies  can  be  corrected  and 
should  be  corrected. 

The  traveling  public  has  the  right  to 
fly  under  the  safest  possible  conditions, 
not  under  conditions  which  are 
thought  to  be  safe  enough,  or  safe  com- 
pared to  other  modes  of  travel  as  com- 
puted by  some  statistical  method — but 
under  the  safest  possible  conditions.  In 
my  opinion,  the  conditions  of  air  travel 
could  be  made  considerably  safer  than 
they  are  today. 

With  unanimoiis  consent  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  article 
from  the  New  Republic  by  Leticia  Kent. 
Aerial  Garbage 

"Smoking  is  going  to  k.111  us  Just  as  sure 
as  the  sun  comes  up  In  the  east  (whether 
or  not  we  can  see  It)  regardless  of  what  the 
American  Medical  Association  or  tobacco  ex- 
perts say.  Not  cigarette  smoking,  pipe  smok- 
ing, or  cigars,  but  the  unscrupulous  dumping 
of  garbage  In  the  atmosphere.  If  I  sound 
like  I'm  oS  on  some  kind  of  a  crusade  kick, 
that  Is  only  because  I  am,  namely,  to  see  If 
I  can't  hit  a  sensitive  nerve  In  someone's 
conscience  who  will  have  the  guts  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  by  turning  the  first 
wheel  some  place,  some  way,  to  put  a  stop 
to  air  pollution  before  it  kills  us  all,  not  on 
the  ground  but  In  the  air." 

So  began  a  recent  letter  from  an  airline 
pilot,  Capt.  O.  M.  Cockes,  to  the  Airline  Pi- 
lots' Association's  director  of  air  safety.  The 
letter  asserted  that  near  collision;^  between 
aircraft  have  Increased  because  of  smoke 
pollution  "to  a  point  where  you  have  had  a 
dull  trip  If  you  don't  experience  at  least  one 
on  every  sequence  as  a  scheduled  airline 
pilot."  The  letter  went  on  to  accuse  the 
U.S.  Weather  Bureau  of  Incorrectly  reporting 
the  smoke  as  haze.  The  official  glossary  of 
the  Bureau.  It  said,  defines  haze,  a  natural 
phenomenon,  as  "salt  crystals  or  dust"  and 
does  not  Include  "smoke"  In  that  definition. 
Smoke  Is  a  mixture  of  soot  and  dirt.  Haze- 
based  fog  dissipates  quickly  In  sunshine; 
smoke-based  fog  does  not. 

For  years,  a  pilots'  campaign,  Inspiring  let- 
ters like  Cockes'.  hasj^en  conducted  by 
Capt.  William  L.  Guy^P^pllot  and  renowned 
clear  air  buff.  Durmg  the  recent  New  York 
mayoralty  race,  Guthrie  conferred  with  both 
the  Ryan  and  Lindsay  teams,  to  no  notice- 
able effect  except  that  the  candidates  began 
to  aUude  to  "aerial  garbage."  For  years. 
Guthrie  has  seen  from  his  cockpit  that  there 
exists,  nationwide,  a  blanket  of  smoke  reach- 
ing as  high  as  31,000  feet,  which  moves  with 
major  weather  systems.  He  believes  that 
public  efforts  to  prevent  air  pollution  (such 
as  smoke)  cannot  begin  until  the  problem 
Is  accurately  stated  and  assignment  of  re- 
sponsibility correctly  made. 

Guthrie's  allegations  (corroborated  by 
2.3(X)  fellow  Eastern  Airlines  pilots)  remain 
uncontested;  but  his  correspondence  and 
messages  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  re- 
questing review  of  Inaccurate  weather  re- 
porting, remain  unanswered. 

On  October  7,  Captain  Guthrie  refused 
fllghtdeck  access  to  an  FAA  inspector.  FAA 
Inspectors,  representing  the  public  Interest, 
conduct  routine  en  route  airline  checks  and 
are  entitled  to  access  to  the  pUoi's  compert- 
ment  of  the  aircraft  during  flight.    Guthrie 


ooDfiidered  that  the  FAA  lacked  concern  for 
the  public  Interest  In  faUlng  to  Investigate 
pUot  allegations  of  Incorrect  weather  re- 
ports. A  disciplined  airline  pilot  with  an 
enviable  35-year  record,  he  apparently  de- 
liberately vlola.ted  Federal  aviation  regula- 
tions. He  wa*  grounded,  but  has  appealed 
the  ruling. 

"The  airline  pilot,"  Guthrie  says,  "privi- 
leged with  a  front  seat  from  which  to  view 
the  ever-changing  and  ever-dlrtler  sky,  has 
a  special  interest  In  demanding  correct 
weather  reports.  Once  smoke  Is  consist- 
ently Identified,  It  can  be  stopped  at  Its 
source  and  reeponslbUlty  for  It  can  be  es- 
tablished. By  the  time  pollution  gets  Into 
the  air,  there's  no  way  to  control  It. 

"If  the  Federal  Government  will  simply 
take  the  position  that  the  dumping  of  pri- 
vate property  (waste  material)  In  the  Na- 
tion's sky  Is  undesirable,  and  set  a  time 
schedule  of  dumping  penalties  as  a  deter- 
rent, we  will  see  the  Ingenuity  of  our  Indus- 
trial machine  producing  a  clear  sky. 

"If  aerial  dumping  of  waste  U  severely 
penalized,"  Guthrie  continued,  "then  bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  retention  and  sal- 
vage equipment  wlU  be  designed,  manufac- 
tured, sold.  Installed,  serviced,  replaced  by 
better  equipment." 

Guthrie's  suggestions  have  already  been 
succeesfully  tried  In  the  town  of  Palm  Beach 
Shores  In  Florida,  which  enacted  a  1964  ordi- 
nance penalizing  aerial  dumpers  $20  per  ton. 
When  this  was  done,  the  local  powerplant 
quickly  announced  It  would  convert  from 
residual  fuel  oil  to  natural  gas.  thereby  less- 
ening aerial  contamination  (but  not  elimi- 
nating It).  More  recently  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Oommlttee  recommended 
"that  careful  study  be  given  to  taxlike  sys- 
tems In  which  all  polluters  would  be  sub- 
ject to  'effluent  charges'  Ln  proportion  to 
their  contribution  to  pollution."  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udull  Is  Interested  In 
offering  economic  Incentives  for  pollution 
abatement.  tJrben  critic  Jane  Jacobs  fore- 
sees the  rise  of  a  new  grovrth  Industry  In  our 
cities  concerned  with  retention  and  salvage 
of  wastee.  Someday,  despite  depressing  In- 
dications to  the  contrary,  the  problem  of 
aerial  garbage  may  be  solved. 


THE  DELAWARE  AIR  NATIONAL 
GUARD  DELIVERS  TO  VIETNAM 
CARGO  VITAL  TO  THE  DEFENSE 
OF  FREEDOM 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  fMr.  McDowell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
Delaware  Air  National  Guard  has  just 
completed  another  flight  to  Vietnam  de- 
livering cargo  vital  to  the  defense  of 
freedom,  according  to  Lt.  Col.  Forest  C. 
Shoup,  Its  commanding  officer. 

This  flight  makes  the  seventh  mission 
since  December  1.  1965.  in  which  Dela- 
wareans  and  their  neighbors  frtMn  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  and  New  Jersey 
have  given  freely  of  their  time  and  tal- 
ent to  carry  out  a  task  of  major  Im- 
portance. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  Delaware  Air  National 
Guard  who  participated  In  this  mission 
on  a  voluntary  basis  and  who  took  time 
from  their  civilian  jobs  and  their  fam- 
ilies to  support  the  Regular  military  Air 


Force  In  transporting  vital  materiel  to 
Vietnam.  I  Include  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks the  following  letter  from  Lt.  Col. 
Forest  C.  Shoup: 

142n  MnjTART  AniLifT  Sqt7adron, 
Dklawaxk  An  National  Guard, 
Sew  Vastle,  Del  .  January  29,  1966. 
C!ongrea8man  Harris  B.  McDowe-l, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Diar  CoMaRRsaiCAir  McDownx :  I  am  happy 
to  Inform  you  that  the  Delaware  Air  National 
OuATd  has  JuBt  completed  another  flight  to 
Vietnam  delivering  cargo  vital  to  the  defense 
of  freedom. 

The  men  lUted  below  participated  In  this 
mission  on  a  volunUry  basis  taking  time 
from  their  civilian  jobs  and  families  to  sup- 
port the  regular  military  Air  Force  In  trans- 
porting materiel  to  the  Par  East. 

This  flight  marks  tlie  seventh  mission  since 
December  1,  1965,  In  which  Delawareans  and 
their  neighbors  from  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
Imnd,  and  New  Jersey  have  given  freely  of 
their  time  and  talent  to  accomplish  a  Job 
that  must  be  done. 
Beet  regards, 
Forest  C.  Shoup,  Lt.  Col.,  Delaware  Air 
National  Guard,  Aircraft  Commander: 
Capt.  James  A.  Moore,  1st  Pilot, 
Havertown.  Pa.;  Capt.  Jack  K  Bal.  1st 
Pilot.  Riverside,  N.J.;  MaJ.  Hugh  P. 
Ooettel,  Instructor  Navigator,  Wil- 
mington, Del.;  Capt.  Jay  R.  Herr,  Crew 
Navigator,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  2d  Lt. 
James  R.  Slsson,  Student  Navigator, 
Media.  Pa.;  M.  Sgt.  Ploren  McNlchols, 
AP  Adviser,  Wilmington.  Del.,  M.  Sgt. 
John  Weber.  Flight  Engineer,  Wil- 
mington. Del.;  T.  Sgt.  Scott  Rice.  Plight 
Engineer.  University  of  Delaware; 
T.  Sgt.  Bernard  W.  Coll.  Loadmaster 
Wilmington.  Del. 
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TOM  ADAMS  AND  THE  NATIONS 
WATERWAYS 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

inanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

rom  Florida  fMr.  Fasctll]  may  extend 

lis  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 

iind  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
:  rom  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
1  leing  held  in  Washington  at  the  present 
•  Ime  a  conference  by  the  Mississippi  Val- 
1  fy  Asaoclatlon  attended  by  over  a  thou- 
(and  people  whose  Interests  and  Uvell- 
lioods  are  vitally  concerned  with  the  de- 
'  elopment  and  utilization  of  the  Nation's 
1  .faterways. 

One  of  the  principal  speakers  was  to 
le  Florida's  very  capable  secretary  of 
!  bate,  Tom  Adams.  Unf  ortunatelj'  he  vnil 
1  e  unable  to  be  present  because  of  illness. 
1  [owever.  and  fortunately,  he  has  pre- 
1  lously  made  a  very  able  presentation  of 
t  le  value  of  waterways  to  the  Nation's 
e  conotny  and  of  the  threat  to  them  rep- 

I  esented  by  a  proposal  which  looms  larRe 

I I  the  future  welfare  of  inland  aiid  ir,- 
tracoastal  waterways  and  the  shippers. 
Iidustrles  and  citizens  so  dependent 
ipon  them — user  charges  or  tolls. 

Tlae  National  Waterways  Coiifer-nce. 
I  ac..  of  which  Tom  Adaau  has  been  pres- 
llent  since  1961,  has  been  sponsoring 
1  sglonal  conlerencea  of  waterways  users 
IDd  other  Interested  persons  at  which 
tpeir  probtems  and  future  are  discuteed. 


On  January  19.  19«fl,  Tom  Adams  was 
the  principal  speaker  at  such  a  confer- 
ence in  Uttle  Rock.  His  address,  which 
I  strongly  recommend  to  your  attention. 
has  been  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  February  1.  1966  on  page  1721, 
by  Representative  Claude  Pepper. 

This  address  was  a  very  able  exposi- 
tion of  the  multipurpose  development 
of  the  Nation's  water  resources,  of  the 
full-scale  development  of  river  basins 
for  flood  control,  water  supply,  hydro- 
power,  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement, 
water  pollution  abatement,  recreation, 
and  navigation. 

Complete  development,  to  be  economi- 
cally sound  must  include  all  of  these  in- 
terrelated and  interdependent  purposes. 
The  proposal  to  impose  user  charges 
or  tolls  on  waterways  could  upset  the 
delicate  relationships  and  possibly  cause 
irreparable  damage  to  an  important  seg- 
ment of  the  Nation's  transportation  sys- 
tem which  handles  over  10  percent  of  all 
of  the  country's  freight  and  upon  which 
a  sizable  portion  of  its  population  de- 
pends for  a  regulator  of  transportation 
costs. 

The  administration  is  again  proposing 
to  initiate  toll  charges  in  the  form  of  a 
tax  of  2  cents  per  gallon  on  fuel  used  by 
shallow  draft  commercial  vessels. 

Tom  Adams  asserts  that  such  a  tax  or 
toll  on  the  waterways  would  not  serve  the 
best  Interests  of  the  general  public  or  the 
Nation.  He  holds  they  would  raise  water 
freight  charges,  thus  reducing  traffic,  and 
affecting  other  aspects  of  water  resource 
development;  such  as,  flood  control  and 
water  supply.  This  would  result  In  re- 
ducing the  economic  benefits.  The  fu- 
ture of  many  areas  in  the  Nation  which 
are  heavily  dependent  upon  these  water- 
ways could  be  jeopardized.  This  i.s  most 
particularly  true  in  the  lame  areas  served 
by  the  22,000  miles  of  inland  and  intra- 
coastal  waterways  but  would  affect  to 
some  degree  the  whole  country. 

Tom  Adams  is  well  qualified  to  speak 
on  the  subject.  He  has  been  a  farmer, 
thus  a  user  of  waterways:  served  mag- 
nificently in  the  State  senate  where  he 
was  chosen  as  the  outstanding  freshman 
senator  in  1957.  and  mo.st  valuable  mem- 
ber of  the  1959  session  of  the  legislature. 
His  long  and  sustained  interest  in  and 
study  of  water  resource  development  was 
climaxed  in  1959  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  U.S.  Commission,  Southeast  River 
Basins.  Upon  becoming  secretary  of 
state  of  Florida  in  1961  he  was  named 
the  most  effective  State  administrator. 

Tom  Adams  was  active  in  the  organi- 
zation  of  the  National  Waterways  Con- 
ference. Inc.  in  1960.  This  is  composed 
of  members  of  the  Nation's  basic  Indus- 
tries— oil,  chemical,  iron  and  steel  and 
grain  companies  who  u.sc  waterways  of 
public  industrial  development  agencies, 
port  authorities  and  other  local  govern- 
ment bodies;  of  water  carriers  and 
waterway  service  industries.  All  are  es- 
sential cogs  in  the  economic  machinery 
of  our  Nation  and  their  welfare,  devel- 
opment and  prosperity  i.'-  b.i.sic  to  that  of 
the  Nation  at  large. 

The  address  made  by  Tom  Adams,  one 
which  I  strongly  recommend  to  you,  is  a 
very  cogent  and  purposeful  delineation  of 
the  problem  and  its  solution  by  one 
eminently  qualified  to  do  so. 
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AGRICULTURE  PAILS  TO  GET  A  FAIR 
AND  EQUITABLE  SHARE  OF  THE 
NEW  BUDGET 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hansen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker 
somewhere  along  the  line  those  who 
formulated  the  budget  have  gotten  their 
signals  crossed. 

On  the  one  hand  there  are  White 
Plouse  proposals  for  more  effective  edu- 
cational programs.  On  the  other  a  re- 
duction is  proposed  in  the  school  milk 
program  fund.  How,  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagiimtion,  can  it  be  presumed 
that  hungry  youngsters  can  learn  at  a 
normal  rate. 

On  the  one  hand  there  are  predictions 
that  our  rural  areas  will  soon  be  required 
to  produce  at  an  expanded  rate  to  meet 
the  growing  food  needs  of  the  world.  On 
the  other  we  see  a  proposal  for  the  re- 
duction of  funds  in  the  soil  conservation 
program.  This  Is  an  important  part  of 
the  plan  for  the  development  of  maxi- 
mum productivity  In  the  future.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  we  are  being  far- 
sighted  enough  in  our  program  planning 
Certainly  the  programs  of  the  past  that 
have  been  proved  successful  should  not 
be  bi-u.shed  aside  so  that  new  and  untried 
programs  can  get  a  start. 

Further  evidence  that  agriculture  fails 
to  get  a  fair  and  equitable  share  of  this 
new  budget  is  found  in  the  drastic  cut 
in  the  REA  loan  program — a  program 
that  makes  little  demand  on  our  Federal 
resources  because  the  loans  are  returned 
with  interest  and  the  investment  in 
powerlines  adds  to  the  growth  and  ex- 
pansion of  our  rural  economy.  This 
brings  in  more  revenue  to  meet  Federal 
expenses  and  helps  to  reduce  the  pres- 
sures to  increase  taxes. 

The  budget  recommendations  ignore 
the  annual  survey  of  rural  electric  loan 
applications  for  fiscal  1967.  which  show 
a  need  of  $675  million,  by  .seeking  au- 
thorization of  only  $220  million  in  new 
loan  funds.  This  is  one-third  the  amount 
required. 

Adding  to  this  curtailment  of  future 
credit  requirements  affecting  some  10 
percent  of  our  population  is  the  curtail- 
ment of  current  authorizations  already 
made  by  this  Congress.  This  cut 
amounts  to  a  total  of  $132  milUon.  De- 
spite the  growing  volume  of  loan  applica- 
tions $35  million  of  current  loan  author- 
ization has  been  impounded.  Further. 
$60  million  in  contingency  funds  we  voted 
at  the  last  session  are  to  be  lost  and  will 
not  be  available  to  reduce  the  current 
program  loan  needs.  Finally  some  $37 
million  of  1965  contingency  funds  re- 
leased by  the  Budget  Bureau  only  after 
repeated  demands  by  Members  of  this 
House  are  being  impounded.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  some  of  these  funds  be  held 
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for  use  In  both  fiscal  1967  and  1968.  The 
need  is  now — not  a  year  or  so  hence.  The 
Congress  Is  aware  of  this  loan  need  and 
in  its  judgment  made  provision  to  meet 
it.  Now  we  learn  that  the  problem  Is 
compounded  and  increased  because  of 
Budget  Bureau  restrictions. 

Csm  this  "brownout"  of  REA  credit 
funds  be  allowed  to  grow  into  a  "black- 
out" for  rural  and  farm  aresis?  How  can 
a  farmer  plan  to  go  all-electric  in  adopt- 
ing new  feed  programs  to  step  up  his 
animal  units  if  he  cannot  get  a  larger 
transformer,  a  larger  distribution  line, 
a  new  substation  to  feed  the  growing  de- 
mand for  energy  required  by  him  and 
his  neighbors?  How  can  our  fanners 
grow  the  additional  supplies  for  any  in- 
ternational attack  on  hunger  if  they  can- 
not get  the  basic  electric  energy  to  in- 
crease production,  lower  costs,  and  offset 
labor  shortages? 

Private  utilities  announce  that  their 
construction  investments  will  soar  to  $4.8 
billion  in  the  year  ahead.  Rural  and 
farm  people  are  power  hiinded  too.  If 
rural  areas  are  to  move  forward.  If  they 
are  to  respond  to  President  Johnson's 
efforts  to  improve  the  rural  economy, 
they  will  need  growth  and  improvement 
in  their  electric  and  telephone  systems 
to  be  competitive.  We  hear  of  plans  to 
organize  rural  districts  through  which 
development  of  rural  plans  can  be  co- 
ordinated and  moved  forward.  Yet  the 
Budget  Bureau  proposes  to  slash  REIA 
credit  and  slow  down  the  resources  of 
rural  America  to  have  adequate,  basic 
electric  service. 

Again,  REA  credit  is  not  a  "cost"  but 
an  investment.  If  squeeze  we  must,  let's 
squeeze  on  doubtful  proposals  whose 
value  is  questionable.  Rural  electric 
loans  add  to  the  rural  economy  and  ex- 
pand the  tax  base  and  to  that  extent 
lessen  the  pressures  for  increasing  tax 
rates. 

These  rural  electric  systems,  nearly 
1.000  stretched  across  this  land  of  ours, 
are  serving  some  10  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. If  they  are  starved  for  capital 
funds  this  large  and  important  segment 
of  our  economy  will  be  seriously  hurt. 

If  the  budget  cut  in  REA  loan  author- 
izations applied  across  the  Nation  on  an 
equal  basis,  the  amount  of  credit  avail- 
able for  the  additional  facilities  needed 
by  Iowa  rural  electric  consumers'  would 
be  about  $5  per  user,  or  $750,000  for  the 
48  operating  distribution  systems  which 
have  an  investment  of  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars.  It  Is  just  simply  not 
realistic  to  think  the  proposed  limited 
appropriation  comes  anywhere  meeting 
the  need. 

Rural  electric  borrowers  themselves 
have  taken  steps  to  try  and  solve  this 
problem  through  supplementary  finan- 
cial proposals  of  their  own.  However,  it 
takes  time  to  get  such  plans  into  effective 
operation.  I  am  pleading  for  adequate 
funds  now  to  enable  the  rural  electric 
systems  to  keep  abreast  of  their  respon- 
sibilities until  alternative  plans  can  be 
set  up  and  beccwne  workable.  Addition- 
ally I  suggest  that  a  serious  analysis  be 
made  of  the  reductions  proixised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  a  variety  of 
basic  programs  and  their  effect  on  rural 
life  in  America. 


TO    ESTABLISH    A    NATIONAL 
REDWOODS    PARK 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Edwards]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  nUnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill, 
similar  to  that  by  my  good  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan],  to  create 
a  Redwoods  National  Park  in  northern 
California.  In  submitting  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  House,  I  want  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  size  and  location,  in 
establishing  a  true  Redwoods  Park. 

Anyone  who  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  stand  for  a  moment  among 
the  tall  and  majestic  redwoods  of  Cali- 
fornia and  see  the  light  rays  filter  down 
between  the  trees  can  only  support  legis- 
lation to  create  a  Redwoods  National 
Park  to  sustain  this  sight  for  an  urban 
America  which  increasingly  flees  to  such 
natural  areas  for  relaxation  and  re- 
generation. 

But  this  is  accepted — the  need  to  con- 
serve our  forests  and  rivers  and  sights 
has  not  been  a  debatable  proposition 
since  the  days  of  our  esteemed  and 
energetic  President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
The  question  of  conflict  revolves  instead 
around  whether  we  are  to  preserve  the 
best  of  what  we  have. 

This  bill  proposes  that  a  redwood 
park  be  established  along  Prairie  and 
Redwood  Creeks  in  Del  Norte  and  Hum- 
boldt Counties.  This  site  is  far  supe- 
rior to  others  which  have  been  suggested. 
First  because  It  includes  the  largest  re- 
maining concentration  of  virgin  red- 
woods with  both  major  groves  and  rec- 
ord trees.  Over  half  of  the  90,000  acres 
proposed  is  virgin  growth.  This  is  sig- 
nificant as  we  realize  that  only  200,000 
acres  are  left  of  the  original  2  million. 

This  area  would  provide  a  balanced 
park  with  diversified  recreational  oppor- 
tunities— 18  miles  of  coastline  and  22 
miles  of  Redwood  Creek,  valleys,  and  for- 
ests. It  is  recommended  by  the  National 
Geographic  Society,  the  major  conserva- 
tion organizations  and  a  year  ago  was 
the  first  choice  of  the  National  Park 
Service. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  House  will 
recognize  the  very  great  benefits  of  this 
bill  which  will  establish  a  national  park 
in  a  region  which  still  boasts  of  the 
beauty  and  naturalness  which  we  are 
attempting  to  preserve.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues' support  of  H.R.  12711. 


NOTIFYING  THE  NEXT  OF  KIN 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Korkigay] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  KORNEQAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  received  a  letter  and  a  copy  of 
an  editorial  from  Howard  White,  a  con- 
stituent of  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina,  and  editor  of  the 
Burlhigton,  N.C.,  Daily-Times  News. 

Mr.  White's  letter  and  editorial  pointed 
to  a  situation  which  concerns  me  very 
deeply.  He  criticized  a  procedure  fol- 
lowed by  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
notifying  next  of  kin  of  the  death  of  a 
serviceman. 

In  his  editorial,  Mr.  White  described 
how  a  bereaved  mother  was  notified  of 
the  death  of  her  son.  A  commercial  taxi 
driver  drove  to  her  home  at  night  and 
calmly  and  impersonally  handed  her  a 
telegram  which  contained  the  shocking 
news  that  her  son  had  been  killed. 

I  am  writing  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara  to  suggest,  as  does  Mr. 
White,  that  there  must  be  a  better  way 
to  inform  the  next  of  kin  that  their  loved 
ones  are  dead. 

We  owe  those  who  have  made  the  great 
sacrifice  of  a  son  or  husband  more  than 
this.  They  deserve  more  respect  than 
this  cold  knock  on  the  door  by  a  cabbie. 
They  have  given  their  most  precious  pos- 
session to  their  country.  Can  their 
country  not  give  them  the  respect,  the 
understanding,  and  compassion  they  de- 
serve? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
agree  with  Mr.  White.  There  must  be  a 
better  way. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  who 
I  know  will  be  as  concerned  as  I  am  in 
this  matter.  I  would  like  to  include  in  my 
remarks  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  am  dispatch- 
ing to  Secretary  McNamara.  as  well  as 
copies  of  Ml-.  White's  letter  and  editorial : 

Pebrdarv  9.  1966. 
Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense,  The  Pentagon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sbcrftart:  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  situation  which  concerns  me 
deeply,  as  I  know  It  will  you. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  How- 
ard White,  editor  of  the  Dally  Times-New* 
In  Burlington,  N.C..  along  with  a  clipping 
tToir  the  editorial  page  of  his  newspaper. 
(Copies  of  Mr.  White's  letter  and  accom- 
panying editorial  are  attached  herewith.) 

Mr.  White.  In  his  letter  and  in  his  edi- 
torial, asks  the  very  timely  and  cogent  ques- 
tion: Is  there  not  "a  better  way"  to  notify 
next  of  kin  of  the  death  of  a  Bervlceman? 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  procedure  outlined 
In  the  "nmes-News  editorial  Is  an  isolated 
Instance  and  not  generally  used  to  notify  a 
mother  of  the  death  of  her  son — or  daughter. 
The  thought  of  an  Impersonal  taxi  driver 
coldly  delivering  a  death  message  to  the  home 
of  the  next  of  kin  of  an  American  service- 
man is  a  chilling  one  to  me. 

I  would  not  be  so  bold  as  to  outline  a 
better  solution,  for  you  and  your  subordinates 
are  much  better  equipped  to  prescribe  more 
suitable  approaches  to  the  problem  than  I 
am.  I  would  only  repeat  Mr,  White's  plea 
for  a  "better  way."  There  must  be  a  better 
way  to  Inform  a  mother  or  a  wife  of  the 
most  stunning  and  tragic  news  she  can  ever 
receive — that  her  son  or  husband  haa  been 
killed.  We  owe  them  more  than  that,  since 
they  have  made  the  great  sacrlflce  of  their 
loved  one  for  his  country.  There  has  to  be  a 
"better  way."  one  which  entails  the  com- 
passion, the  humaneness,  and  understand- 
ing which  the  recipient  of  this  woeful  news 
deservM. 

After  you  have  read  Mr.  White's  editorial, 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  both  of 
tis.     There  must   be   a  "better  way."    And, 
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witb.  tb*  tBeraulac  bttUine—  et  Um  strufgla 
thia  matter  baoomw  mora  Im- 
wrttuit  wMx  •▼ary  fatality  occurring  tberv. 
XaowUic  of  tba  many  and  beary  burdena 
ibat  ara  yonra  now,  l  wotild  b«  doubly  ap- 
traotetlTa  of  your  oonsldaratlon  of  thi«  mat- 
r.  ♦■ 

With   klndaat  paraooal   r«gards   and  best 
vlahaa,  I  am. 

Slnomly  your*. 

Hoaaca  R.  B^anoAT. 

Trb  Dailt  Tncxa-NKwa, 
Bwlinfton,  NX!.,  febntary  5,1966. 
]  ton.  Boaaci  R.  XosjrsoAT 
i  touatrof  Representative*, 
^  fmahiHfton.  D.C. 

Daaa  Hobaci:  We  ran  Into  thla  altuatlon 
I  gain  on  prooadure  In  notifying  tbe  next  of 
vn. 

I*m  eneloBlng  an  editorial  I  bad  on  yeatar- 

It  almply  Mema  to  me  that  there  la  a 
I)ettar  way  to  handle  thla. 

A  knock  on  the  door,  a  mother  by  herself 
ih  the  houae,  a  telegram,  her  son  la  dead. 
1  tn  aura  that  acroas  the  Nation  there  are 
I  lany  mothan  who  have  been  in  danger 
t  lemaalvaa  through  auch  a  practice,  for  all 
1  tMld  not  ba  without  aoma  degree  of  shock. 
I  nd  so  forth. 

Thla  la  a  auggeatlon,  for  yoxir  cooalderation. 
Slnearely, 

A.  HowABo  WHrra. 

[Ifram  tbe  Burlington  (N.  C.)  Dally  Tlmea- 
News.  Feb.  4.  1906) 

Notimwi  TR>  Nkxt  or  Km 

The  procedure  of  parenta  or  ne/fc  of  kin 

Informed  when  a  husband  or  son  la 

while  aarrlng  hla  country  has  not  been 

cfiangad. 

But  aaeb  time  a  telegram  Is  dellrared  with 

a  maaaage.  there  comes  a  big  queatlon. 

conclualon  which  always  cornea  la  that 

abould  ba  changed. 

Weatem  Union  has  followed  a  policy  for 

Taral   years.   In   agreement   with   the   De- 

p^LTtment  of  Defenaa,  that  It  delivers  such 

The  simple  reqxarement  la  that 

telegram  be  daUverad  by  a  bona  fide  de- 

aenrloe.    A  taxi  that  has  Iziauranoe  is 

example  of  a  qualifying  aorlce. 

Whan  the  parents  of  Pfc.  Blram  D.  strlck- 

o(  Route  a.  Oraham.  learned  of  hla 

by  talagram  Wadnaaday  night.  It  waa 

r  talai^am  dallTarad  by  a  taxi  driver. 

Tbmn  moat  ba  some  bettar  way. 

lant  It  poaalble.  we  can   aak.   that   the 

fpiaplaln'B  Oorpa  at  Fort  Bragg   be   given 

Piaaata.  and  a  chaplain.  In  tiim  be  the 

to  knock  at  the  door  and  reveal  the 

T 

If  that  wan  not  poealble.  could  not  the 

cjimmanrtar  at  our  National  Ouard,  or  the 

of  our  raaerve  unit,  be  responsible  for 
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spcb  a  aarrloaf 

There  are   many  poaalble   approachea  to 
leaking  tbe  notlfloatlon  adjust  oloaer  into 
Natten'a  raepaot  for  Ita  men  In  uniform, 
tboaa  who  pay   the  supreme  sacrlfloe, 
the  highly  Impersonal  uae  of  a  tele- 
daUvand    by   a   commercial    aenrlce. 
la  aomethtng  misaing  in  this  link  of 
ktlooal  raapect  and  the  family  suffering 
loaa  whan  there  la  merely  a  knock  on  the 
,  daUvary  of  a  talagram.  and  departure. 
Hiera  oould  be  problems  in  t^^n^iiTig  the 
afitlftciatton  In  soma  other  way. 
But  tbey  cannot  ba  larger  than  the  prob- 
B  enrnXmi  in  the   hearu   aiMl   mlnda  of 
people  wttbln  a  family,  or  naighbora  and 
CO  a  natloD  aooepUng  auch  a  loa 
tA  adob  a  raotlBa,  mattar-of-fact  way. 


IBI  PRIVXLBCUED  C3JU38:   STORES. 
OOVKRirnXNTB  OIVB  BREAKS  TO 


ICr.  ANNUNZIO.    ICr.  Bpmker.  I  uk 
n  lanlmoos  oonaetit  that  the  gt^itlenmn 


from  Michigan  [Mr.  Paknuii}  may  ex- 
tend hla  remarks  at  thla  point  In  the 
Ricoao  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKKR  pro  tempore.  la  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day. January  28.  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
published  a  front-page  article  headlined 
"The  Privileged  Class:  Stores,  Govern- 
ments Olve  Breaks  to  the  Elderly." 

The  article  described  certain  discounts 
being  made  available  to  Michigan's 
senior  citizens  Including  reduced  fees  for 
fishing  licenses,  half-price  tickets  to  ball 
games,  cutrate  prices  for  bowling,  lower 
property  taxes  on  their  homes,  and  spe- 
cial dlscoimts,  offered  by  some  firms,  for 
drugs  and  medicines. 

Let  me  say  right  here  that  I  am  heart- 
ily in  accord  with  such  practices.  Sta- 
tistics on  incomes,  pensions,  and  so  forth, 
illustrate  only  too  graphically  how  dlfH- 
cult  a  time  our  retired  citizens  have  in 
making  ends  meet,  even  with  the  benefit 
of  such  "privileges." 

I  was  appalled  then,  to  read  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  where  the  Mich- 
igan Board  of  Pharmacy  has  put  a  stop 
to  the  practice  of  offering  a  special  drug 
discount  to  senior  citizens  on  the  grounds 
that  it  "discriminates"  against  younger 
people. 

The  executive  secretary  of  the  Michi- 
gan Board  of  Pharmacy,  a  Mr.  Allan 
Weatherwax,  is  quoted  as  saying : 

Old  people  can  get  free  drugs  through  wel- 
fare and  old-age  assistance. 

What  an  incredibly  calloused  remark. 

Certainly  it  deserves  to  be  ranked  with 
the  Infamous  retort  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
who  when  told  the  people  of  Prance  were 
crying  for  bread  snapped :  "Let  them  eat 
cake." 

Because.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Mr. 
Weatherwax  was  asked  to  let  this  drug 
discount  plan  for  senior  citizens  con- 
tinue— so  that  they  could  meet  their 
medical  needs  with  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence from  their  own  meager  re- 
sources at  no  cost  to  the  State — his  re- 
ponse  was:  "Let  them  go  on  welfare." 

Thla  way,  of  course,  they  could  get 
drugs  but  only  after  putting  on  their  beg- 
ging clothes  and  being  stamped  with  the 
welfare  stigma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  to  which  I  refer  be  inserted  in  the 
RxcoRD  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
Thx  f*mLxaxD  CXass:  Storks,  OovnNMKNTS 

OrvK  BaxAKS  to  Ei.dxxlt — Shops  Sat  Plans 

Ottkn  Lxao  to  Nkw  Oxoxaa  From  Yottng; 

Daira  Firm  RtrNs  Into  Troublx 
(By  Jerry  Flint) 

Drrxorr. — Want  to  know  how  to  get  a  dis- 
count on  your  taxes,  a  free  checking  account, 
a  cheap  fishing  license,  a  cut  rate  on  medi- 
cine, a  half-price  ticket  to  the  ball  game? 

Here's  how :  Orow  old. 

It  aeems  that  nearly  everybody  la  trying 
to  be^  out  the  old  folks  these  days.  But  it's 
not  all  as  altruistic  as  it  looks.  "Many  old- 
sters have  children,  and  their  children  have 
children.  The  youngsters  are  very  gratefiil 
for  what  we  can  do  for  their  parents,  and  thla 
leads  to  new  business,"  saym  Charles  Roeen, 
executive  vice  prealdant  of  Revco  Drug  Stores. 
Inc..  a  big  lOdweat  chain  that  givea  people 
over  age  00  a  10-percent  discount  on  pre- 
BcrlpUon  drug  prices. 


And  Marvin  Crlger.  senior  vice  president 
of  the  bank  of  Dearborn,  Mich.,  says  the 
bank  provldea  free  cheeking  acco\inta  to  older 
people  because  it  wants  to  help  them  out. 
But  he  adds:  "Their  children  are  grown  and 
live  In  thla  area,  too.  If  we  do  something 
nice  for  the  old  folks,  it's  likely  they'll  say 
something  nice  about  us  to  their  children." 
He  flgurea  the  free  accounts  cost  the  bank 
about  11,000  a  month. 

A    TAX    BXXAK 

Whatever  the  reason,  tbe  number  of  prlvl- 
legee  for  this  privileged  class  is  definitely  on 
the  rise.  In  Michigan,  the  legislature  last 
year  enacted  a  law  giving  most  homeowners 
over  68  a  special  discount  on  local  home 
property  taxes;  the  plan  is  expected  to  save 
the  eligible  homeowners  an  average  of  $90 
a  year. 

Delaware  recently  passed  a  property  tax 
exemption  for  elderly  homeowners  earning 
$3,000  a  year  or  less.  And  Michigan  cut  the 
price  of  fishing  licensee  for  oldsters  to  50 
cente  from  $2.  effective  last  month,  and  plans 
free  dental  service  for  the  elderly. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  area,  people  over  65 
get  special  rates  for  Dodger  and  Angel  base- 
ball games,  movies  and  other  entertainment, 
and  cut  rates  on  drugs  and  discounts  from 
some  neighborhood  grocery  and  furniture 
stores.  Loe  Angeles  County  even  has  a  de- 
partment of  senior  citizens'  affairs,  which 
encourages  old  people  "to  go  in  (to  stores) 
and  ask  for  special  benefits,"  says  John 
Walker,  assistant  director  of  the  agency. 

The  over-65  crowd — which  soon  will  be  get- 
ting Oovemment- financed  medical  care  along 
with  Its  other  benefits — Is  happy  with  the  in- 
creasing discounts  and  would  Uke  to  see 
more.  "Senior  citizens  should  have  free 
hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  licenses,"  says 
Julius  Johnson,  72.  a  retired  Ford  Motor  Co. 
worker  In  Detroit.  Gordon  Brocklebank,  69, 
a  former  warehouseman,  says  he  would  "like 
to  see  the  4-percent  sales  tax  taken  off  food 
for  us." 

LIVINO    CX08X    TO    THX    LDTX 

One  reason  many  oldsters  want  more  bene- 
fits is  that  they  say  they  can  barely  get  along 
on  the  money  they  have.  Says  Julius  John- 
son's wife:  "You  have  to  live  too  close  to 
the  line.  Groceries  have  gone  up  so  high. 
Tou  can't  make  a  little  money  go  a  long  way 
anymore."  Harry  Rlflln.  77,  a  retired  tailor 
here,  agrees.  "Those  discounts  are  a  good 
Idea,"  he  says.  "Older  people  can't  live  on 
what  they  get.  Take  off  rent  and  medical 
Insurance  and  there's  not  much  left." 

The  plana  for  the  elderly  definitely  have 
brought  in  new  business  from  their  younger 
friends  and  relatives,  say  banJcs  and  the 
Revco  drugstore  chain,  but  they  concede  they 
can't  accurately  measure  the  Impctct.  The 
manager  of  a  Detroit  bowling  alley  says  a 
special  price  for  older  people — three  lines  for 
$1  instead  of  the  usual  50  cents  a  line — has 
boosted  business  to  as  many  as  200  oldsters 
an  afternoon  from  20  to  35  before  the  plan 
waa  started. 

Busineesmen  don't  always  respond,  of 
course,  to  pleas  by  older  people  for  special 
dlfloounts.  In  Detroit,  letters  by  oldsters  to 
newspapers  recently  asked  for  special  rates 
for  haircuts,  but  barbers  apparently  are  deaf 
to  the  demand.  In  Lansing,  Mich.,  a  plea  for 
cutrate  taxi  chargea  also  has  failed. 

When  special  rates  are  introduced  there 
generally  is  little  opposition,  although  Revco 
has  run  into  some  frcmi  Michigan's  Board  of 
Pharmacy,  which  figTn?ee  the  plan  "discrimi- 
nates" against  younger  people.  The  bocu'd 
forced  Revoo  to  stop  enrolling  old  persons  in 
the  dlacovmt  plan  In  Michigan,  although  it 
allowed  the  company  to  continue  the  dis- 
counts for  those  already  signed  up. 

"Old  people  can  get  free  dnigs  through 
welfare  and  old-age  aaatstance,"  says  AUan 
Weatherwax,  6e-year-old  executive  secretary 
of  the  pharmacy  board.  And  he  adds: 
"Toung  people  may  need  more  help  than  old 
folks."     Noting   that   tbe   BUte   Itself  has 
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legislated  some  ^>eclal  discounts  for  older 
persons,  Mr.  Weatherwax  comments:  "There 
is  a  difference  between  what  is  right  and  what 
Is  politically  motivated." 


WHY  FIGHT  IN  VIETNAM? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Farnxtm]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, February  8,  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  published  an  editorial,  entitled 
•Why  Fight  in  Vietnam?" 

It  is  in  the  belief  that  there  can  never 
be  too  much  clarification  or  reiterat'on 
of  this  position  that  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  this  fine  interpre- 
tation. 

Besieged  by  critics  from  all  sides  who 
often  propose  simple  solutions,  the  Presi- 
dent has  once  again  defined  our  Nation's 
commitment  to  peace  in  the  world.  A 
lesser  man  would  not  have  the  courage 
to  steadfastly  maintain  this  difficult  and 
complex  posture  in  what  is  a  disagree- 
able, distasteful  situation. 

By  his  example  we  must  all  realize 
there  are  no  easy,  painless  solutions.  We 
must  also  realize  the  alternatives  are 
clear  cut.  As  the  President  stated  in  his 
remarks  upon  arriving  in  Honolulu: 

If  we  allow  the  Communists  to  win  in 
Vietnam  •  •  •  we  will  have  to  fight  again 
someplace  else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  this  is  a  matter  of 
utmost  concern  to  us  all  I  insert  it  In 
the  Record  where  it  can  be  given  careful 
study  by  my  colleagues : 

Why  Pight  in  VtETNAM? 

Once  again  the  President  has  tried  to 
answer  those  among  his  critics  who  say  they 
do  not  understand  why  the  United  States  is 
fighting  In  Vietnam. 

The  critics  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
answer.  For  there  Is  nothing  new  in  it.  But 
It  Is  hard  to  know  what  more  the  President 
might  have  said  in  his  remarks  upon  arriv- 
ing In  Honolulu. 

In  substance,  this  is  what  he  had  to  say: 
We  are  fighting  to  determine  whether  aggres- 
sion and  terror  are  the  way  of  the  future — 
a  question  of  the  gravest  importance  to  all 
other  nations,  large  or  small,  who  seek  to 
walk  in  peace  and  Independence.  If  the 
Communists  win  In  Vietnam  they  will  know 
they  can  accomplish  through  so-called  wars 
of  liberation  what  they  could  not  accomplish 
through  naked  aggression  in  Korea — or  in- 
surgency In  the  Philippines,  Greece,  and 
Malaya — or  the  threat  of  aggression  in 
Turkey — or  in  a  free  election  anywhere. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Johnson,  in  perhaps 
the  most  significant  phase  of  his  remarks, 
decided  to  lock  horns  with  his  senatorial 
critics,  especially  those  in  his  own  party. 
"There  are  special  pleaders,"  he  said,  "who 
counsel  retreat  in  Vietnam.  They  belong  to 
a  group  that  has  always  been  blind  to  ex- 
perience and  deaf  to  hope.  We  cannot  accept 
their  logic  that  tyranny  10,000  miles  away  is 
not  tyranny  to  concern  us — or  that  subju- 
gation by  an  armed  minority  in  Asia  U  dif- 
ferent from  subjugation  by  an  armed  minor- 
ity in  Europe.  Were  we  to  follow  their  course, 
bow  many  nations  might  faU  before  the 
■ggreesor?    Where  would  our  treaUet  be  re- 


spected, our  word  honored,  our  commitment 
believed.  •  •  •  If  we  allow  the  Communlata 
to  win  in  Vietnam  •  •  •  we  will  have  to  fight 
again  someplace  else — at  what  cost  no  one 
knows.  That  is  why  it  is  vitally  important 
to  every  American  family  that  we  stop  the 
Communists  in  South  Vietnam." 

It  could  not  have  been  easy  for  a  consensus 
man  to  say  these  things.  He  knows  his  ex- 
planation will  neither  satisfy  nor  silence  his 
critics.  But  there  it  is.  The  President  has 
taken  his  stand  and  it  will  be  difficult  If  not 
impossible  for  him  to  turn  back.  Nor  Is  it 
at.  all  Ukely,  the  critics  notwithstanding, 
that  Mr.  Johnson  Intends  to  turn  t>ack  if  he 
thinks  he  has  the  support  of  the  American 
people,  to  whom  his  comments  were  really 
addressed. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Kluczynski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  Ukrai- 
nian Independence  is  another  reminder  of 
the  tactics  and  policies  of  the  Soviets 
against  the  peoples  of  the  world  who  love 
freedom  and  independence. 

It  was  In  1918  that  these  40  million 
residents  of  the  rich  Ukraine  moved  to- 
ward self-government  after  the  collapse 
of  the  Russian  Empire.  But  the  Bolshe- 
viks with  a  Russian  army  Invaded  the 
new  nation,  set  up  their  puppet  govern- 
ment and  the  territory  went  imder  the 
control  of  the  Communist  dictators. 

The  familiar  story  of  oppression  and 
pillage  followed.  The  resources  of  250,- 
000  square  miles  of  fertile  land,  the  mines 
and  Industry  were  diverted  to  the  up- 
building of  Communist  power. 

Resistance  was  bitter  and  very  costly. 
Massacre  and  famine  followed.  Millions 
were  uprooted,  sent  to  Siberia,  to  other 
Asiatic  areas  to  face  a  bitter  existence  as 
slave  laborers. 

And  while  we  hear  this  talk  of  co- 
existence, let  us  remember  the  pattern  of 
conquest,  the  ruin  of  peoples  and  of  na- 
tions that  have  come  under  the  Kremlins 
fist. 

In  the  United  States  today  we  have 
many  Ukrainians  who  escaped  the 
Communists.  They  have  taken  a  place 
in  their  adopted  country,  are  leaders  in 
professions,  citizens  of  the  finest  type.  It 
is  this  group,  with  a  full  realization  of 
the  benefits  of  liberty,  that  are  the  voice 
of  the  40  million  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
that  help  keep  us  conscious  of  the 
dangers  of  communism  in  our  country. 

As  a  nation  of  over  40  million  people — 
the  largest  non-Russian  nation  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain — Ukraine  stands  as  one 
of  our  most  important  and  natural  allies 
in  the  eventual  defeat  of  Soviet  imperial- 
ism. Its  historic  claim  to  national  free- 
dom and  Independence  cannot  be 
ignored.  Its  place  as  a  sovereign  and 
equal  partner  in  the  mutual  construction 
of  the  free  Europe  of  tomorrow  must  be 
assured,  if  the  foundation  of  F>ermanent 
peace  among  freedom-loving  nations  Is 
to  be  Iminvgnable. 


CENTRAL  FLORIDA  JUNIOR  COL- 
LEOE  BLOOD  DONORS  SUPPORT 
UNITED  STATES  TROOPS  IN  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  ANNUN3IO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  HerlongI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recc»d 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HERLONQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress an  incident  which  recently  occurred 
in  the  district  which  I  represent. 

It  is  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  stories 
we  read  of  the  draft  card  burnings,  and 
so  forth. 

These  young  people  are  serving  just 
£is  the  men  overseas  are  serving. 

The  following  story  was  provided  me 
by  Mr.  R.  N.  "Bert"  Dosh,  editor  emeritus 
of  the  Ocala,  Fla.,  Star-Banner: 

One  hundred  persons  donated  a  pint  of 
blood  each  at  Central  Florida  Junior  College 
located  at  Ocala  In  mid-December  in  support 
of  United  States  troops  in  Vietnam. 

The  CFJC  campus  was  the  site  of  the 
"bleed-ln"  sponsored  by  the  Central  Florida 
College  Clvlian  Club.  Community  residents 
as  well  as  OPJC  students,  faculty,  and  staff 
were  Invited  to  participate  in  the  blood  do- 
nation program,  according  to  Lester  R.  Gold- 
man, director  of  student  activities  and  col- 
legiate Clvltan  sponsor. 

The  blood  was  drawn  by  the  mid -Florida 
Red  Cross  program  with  headquarters  in 
Daytona  Beach. 

Because  whole  blood  will  keep  only  21 
days,  the  blood  drawn  at  CFJC  was  sent  to 
the  Squibb  laboratories  in  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.,  to  be  fractloned  and  subsequently  sent 
to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  for  stock- 
piling for  use  by  U.S.  troops  as  needed. 

A  number  of  organizations  contributed  to 
the  "bleed-ln"  in  various  ways,  including  the 
Marlon  County  Medical  Association,  Mum'oe 
Memorial  Hospital,  the  Ocala  Junior  Wom- 
an's Club,  the  Marlon  County  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  the  CFJC  Department 
of  Nursing  Education,  Llbby,  McNeill  tt 
Llbby,  Nehi  Bottling  Works,  Public  Market, 
and  many  individuals. 

The  list  of  those  who  contributed  follows: 

Kerr,  William  R.,  Ocala:  McKenney,  Carl 
O.,  Ocala:  Barthlow,  Arthur  P.,  Ocala; 
Reames,  Joe  M.,  Gainesville;  Rltterhoff.  Dor- 
othy A.,  Ocala;  Miller.  Mark  S.,  Ocala;  Besea, 
Thomas  R.,  Inverness;  Childress,  Joe  B., 
Cltra;  Greene,  John  M.,  Ocala:  Maguire. 
Glen,  Groveland;  Herrln,  William,  Ocala; 
Blake,  Timothy  M.,  Ocala;  Thomas,  WllUam 
J.,  Ocala;  Branan,  William  V..  Ocala;  Cra- 
mer, John  L.,  Anthony;  Bryant,  Robert  C, 
Ocala;  Brodbent,  Albert  8.,  Ocala;  Miller, 
Curtis  R.,  Gainesville;  Aubrey,  Ray  H.,  Jr., 
Ocala;  Glanzer,  Charles  M.,  Ocala;  White, 
Benny  C,  Sparr;  Denson,  Jay  T.,  Ocala;  Bras- 
IngtorL,  John  A.,  Ocala;  Rlttenhoff,  Robert  F., 
Ocala;  Hart,  Michael  L.,  Oklawaha;  Murphy, 
Arvld  R.,  Ocala;  McCown,  Bruce  L.,  Umatilla. 

Richerton,  Darrell,  Ocala;  Rou,  Judy,  Red- 
dlck;  Michelle,  Georglnl,  Oxford;  Jaffe,  Den- 
nis J.,  Orlanda;  Dore,  Edward  J.,  Orlando; 
Johnston,  Jane,  Gainesville;  Waters,  Robert 
A.,  Ocala;  Wood,  Lana  Sue,  Ocala;  Cowart, 
Gayle.  Mascotte;  Miller,  Kenneth  D.,  Ocala; 
Stockdale,  Irving,  Ocala;  Steele,  William  R., 
Ocala;  Woods,  Carolyn  J.,  Ocala;  Frlel,  Billie, 
Ocala;  Purvis,  Sydney  R.,  Jacksonville;  Ba- 
lasch,  Paul  J.,  Inverness;  Kepple,  Sharon  K., 
Ocala;  Fordyce,  Joseph,  Ocala;  Colltmi,  Don- 
na,   Ocala;     Bowser,    Linda,    Suaunerfield; 
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Futch,  Joito  S..  Ocala;  8t«ln.  Roger  A.,  Jack- 
■oxxTlUe;  DcVore,  Henry  P..  B«ddick;  Conrad, 
Craig  H..  Ocala;  Maxourek,  Alvtn,  Brooks- 
Tin*;  Slmonda,  Edward  P.,  Jr.:  Perry,  Eva  S. 
Oklawaha. 

Carter,  Tbomaa  P..  Chlefland;  AlUI,  James 
H., -Ocala;  Branawtg,  Iforman  L,  Ocala; 
Johnaon.  John  J..  Inverness;  Pennell,  George 
A.,  Ocala;  Rttch,  John  C,  Gainesville;  Lynn. 
WMla,  Ocala;  Baker.  Pat,  Havtbome;  CurtU. 
'  Wayne,  Ocala;  Dninunond.  Arch  John, 
Galnaavllle;  Porter,  Kenneth,  Gainesville; 
Pfelfer,  Michael.  Newberry;  Beasley,  Elsa, 
Trenton;  Sniper.  Thomaa  O  .  Ocala;  Gatrell. 
Donna.  Reddlck;  Base,  Robert.  Ocala;  Han- 
cock, Anthony  R..  Ocala;  Barber,  W.  B., 
Ocala;  Russell,  Dale,  Ocala;  Barnett,  J.  R. 
m.  Port  Meade;  Schnessler,  Diana.  Ocala; 
Oarrar,  David.  Greenfield.  Ind.;  Nell.  Ronald, 
Ocala. 

Amerl.  Booahang,  Ocala;  Gray,  Jsanette  L., 
Ocala;  Peebles.  Jack  G..  Dunnellon:  Treacy. 
Stephen.  Lecanto;  T\xrek,  Richard  W.,  Belle- 
vlew;  Prime,  Kermlt,  Cross  City;  Brtdges. 
Robert  T..  Ocala;  Corliss,  Lawrence,  Ocala; 
Robblns,  George  W.,  Ocala;  Herndon.  Settle 
M..  Oklawaha;  Stephens.  Stanley  E.,  Dun- 
nellon; Packard.  Philip  Bruce,  GainesvUle; 
Rusa,  Robert.  Wlldwood:  Beshlrl.  Gerald  A.. 
Ocala;  Brennan.  John  Jr.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.; 
Witter.  Pam.  Ocala;  Ohllnger.  Pred.  Ocala; 
McClellan,  Byron  D.,  Ocala;  Stone.  Dottle, 
Ocala;  Stephens.  Charles.  Ocala:  Birch,  Rich- 
ard. Ocala;  Crenshaw.  Mary  A.,  Summerfleld. 


INTRODUCTION    OP    WELD    RIVERS 
BILL 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  minols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
preservation  of  rivers  in  their  natural 
state,  along  with  the  adjacent  land  areas. 
Is  an  undertakuig  of  utmost  importance 
not  only  to  today's  generation  but  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  Americans  who  will 
be  here  after  we  are  gone. 

I  am  introducing  a  wild  rivers  bill  to- 
day identical  to  the  first  bill  to  pass  the 
Senate  In  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

This  bill  establishes  two  basic  wild 
river  categories  for  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. In  the  first  category,  7  rivers 
blto  designated  lizunediately  as  wild 
rivers,  and  in  the  second  category,  17 
rivers  are  specified  as  meriting  study  as 
to  whether  they  should  be  brought  into 
the  Wild  Rivers  System. 

In  both  categories,  rivers  are  included 
which  are  of  Importance  to  the  people 
of  Maryland  and  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton. Included  for  immediate  designa- 
tion as  wild  rivers  are  the  Cacapon  and 
Shen&ndo&h  in  West  Virginia.  Desig- 
nated for  consideration  for  future  incor- 
poration are  rivers  in  Pennsylvania, 
along  with  Bfaryland's  Youghlogheny 
River  in  Oarrett  County. 

These  rivers,  as  pait  of  our  original 
landscape,  comprise  part  of  our  Ameri- 
can heritage  which  we  should  protect  for 
poeteri^.  and  I  hope  the  Wild  Rivers 
System  wlU  be  established  by  the  69th 
Congress. 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Stnate  and  Houae  o/ 
JleprascnteMves  o/  the  United  States  of 
Ameriem  in  Congre**  astembled. 


SHorr  Trrt-K 
Section  1.  This   Act   may   be  cited   as  the 
"Wild  Rivera  Act". 

STATtMENT    OF    POLICT 

Sbc.  a  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  some  of 
the  free-flowtng  rivers  of  the  United  States 
poeaess  unique  water  conservation,  scenic, 
fish,  wildlife,  and  outdoor  recreation  values 
of  present  and  potential  benefit  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  Congress  also  finds  that 
our  established  national  p>olicy  of  dam  and 
other  construction  at  appropriate  sections  of 
the  rivers  of  the  United  States  needs  to  be 
complemented  by  a  policy  that  would  pre- 
serve other  selected  rivers  or  sections  thereof 
In  their  free-flowing  condition  to  protect  the 
water  quality  of  such  rivers  and  to  fulfill 
other  vital  national  conservation  purposes. 
It  Is  the  pyoUcy  of  Congress  to  preserve,  de- 
velop, reclaim,  and  make  accessible  for  the 
benefit  of  all  of  the  American  people  selected 
parts  of  the  Nation's  diminishing  resource  of 
free-flowing  rivers.  For  this  purpose  there 
Is  hereby  established  a  National  Wild  Rivers 
System  to  be  composed  of  the  areas  that  are 
designated  as  "wild  river  areas"  in  this  Act, 
and  the  additional  areas  that  may  be  desig- 
nated in  subsequent  Acts  of  Congress.  Areas 
designated  as  "wild  river  areas  '  by  subse- 
quent Acts  of  Congress  shall  be  administered 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
unless  the  subsequent  Acts  provide  otherwise 

DEriNITION   or   WILD   RIVEB   .\REA 

(b)  A  wild  river  area  eligible  to  be  In- 
cluded In  the  System  Is  a  stream  or  sec- 
tion of  a  stream,  tributary,  or  river — and  the 
related  adjacent  hind  area— that  should  be 
left  In  its  free-flowing  condition,  or  that 
should  be  restored  to  such  condition.  In  or- 
der to  promote  sound  water  conservation,  and 
promote  the  public  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
scenic,  fish,  wildlife,  and  outdoor  recrea- 
tion values. 

NATIONAL    WILD   RIVERS   SYSTEM 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  following  rivers,  or  seg- 
ments thereof,  and  related,  adjacent  lands, 
most  of  which  are  public  lands,  as  depicted 
on  ma(>s  numbered  "NWR-SALr-1001.  NWR- 
CLE-1001.  NWR-ROG  1001.  NWR-RIO- 
1000.  NWR-ELE-1000.  NWR-CAP-1000.  and 
NWR-SHE-1000"  are  hereby  de.^lgnated  as 
"wild  river  areas"' 

(1)  Salmon.  Idaho — the  Salmon  from  town 
of  North  Fork  downstream  to  Its  confluence 
with  the  Snake  River  and  the  entire  Middle 
Fork. 

(2)  Clearwater,  Middle  Fork.  Idaho — the 
Middle  Fork  from  the  town  of  Kooskla  up- 
stream to  the  town  of  Lowell,  the  Lochsa 
River  from  its  Junction  with  the  Selway  at 
Lowell  forming  the  Middle  Fork,  upstream  to 
the  Powell  Ranger  Station;  and  the  Selway 
River    from    Lowell    upstream    to    Its   origin. 

(3)  Rogue.  Oregon — the  segment  extend- 
ing from  the  Applcgate  River  to  the  Route 
101   highway  bridge  abov«-  Gold  Beach. 

(4)  Rio  Grande.  New  Mexico — the  segment 
extending  from  the  Colorado  State  line 
downstream  to  near  the  town  of  Pilar,  and 
the  lower  four  miles  of  the  Red  River. 

(5)  BCleven  Point.  Missouri — the  segment 
of  the  river  extending  from  a  point  near 
Greer  Spring  downstream  to  State  Highway 
142. 

(6)  Cacapon.  West  Virginia — entire  river 
aijd  its  tributary,  the  Lost  River. 

(7)  Shenandoah.  West  Virginia — the  seg- 
ment of  the  river  located  In  the  State  of 
West    Virginia. 

Said  maps  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
P''bllc  inspection  In  the  appropriate  oCQces 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture 

FSSXaAL-STATI    FLANKINO    rOK     ADDITIONS    TO 
8TBTXM 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Apiculture  where  national  for- 
eat   lands    are    Involved,    after   consultation 


with  Interested  Federal  agencies,  are  directed 
to  consult  with  the  Governors  and  offlclaU 
of  the  States  In  which  the  rivers  listed  be- 
low are  located  to  ascertain  whether  a  Joint 
Federal -State  plan  is  feasible  and  desirable 
In  the  public  Interest  to  conserve  segments 
of  these  rivers.  They  shall  submit  to  the 
President  their  recommendations  for  inclu- 
sion of  any  or  all  of  them  In  the  National 
Wild  Rivers  System,  and  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  his  recommendations 
for  Euch  legislation  as  he  deems  appropriate: 

(1)  Buffalo,  Tennessee — the  entire  river 
from  Its  beginning  In  Lawrence  County  to  Its 
confluence  with  the  Duck  River. 

(2)  Green,  Wyoming — the  segment  extend- 
ing from  Its  origin  in  the  Brldger  Wilderness 
Area,  south  to  its  confluence  with  Horse 
Creek. 

(3)  Hudson.  New  York — the  segment  of 
the  mainstem  extend'ng  from  Its  origin  in 
the  Adirondack  Park  downstream  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  of  Luzerne:  Boreas  River 
from  Its  mouth  to  Durgln  Brook:  Indian 
River  from  its  mouth  to  Abanakee  Dam; 
and  Cedar  River  from  its  mouth  to  Cedar 
River  flow. 

(4)  Missouri,  Montana — the  segment  up- 
stream from  Fort  Peck  Reservoir  toward  the 
town  of  Port  Benton. 

(5)  Niobrara,  Nebraska — the  mainstem 
segment  lying  between  the  confluence  of 
Antelope  Creek  downstream  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  proposed  Norden  Reservoir  east 
of  the  town  of  Valentine,  and  the  lower 
eight  miles  of  its  Snake  River  tributary. 

(6)  Skagit.  Washington— the  Skagit  from 
the  town  of  Mount  Vernon  upstream  to 
Gorge  powerhouse  near  the  town  of  New- 
halem;  the  Cascade  River  from  its  mouth 
to  the  confluence  of  the  North  and  South 
Porks;  the  Sauk  from  its  mouth  to  Elliott 
Creek;  and  the  Sulattle  from  Its  mouth  to 
Milk  Creek. 

(7)  Susquehanna.  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania— the  segment  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  from  a  dam  at  Cooperstown,  New  York, 
downstream  to  the  town  of  Plttston,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

(8)  Wolf,  Wisconsin — the  segment  reach- 
ing from  the  confluence  of  the  Hunting  River 
downstream  to  the  town  of  Keshena. 

(9)  Suwannee.  Georgia  and  Florida — en- 
tire river  from  its  source  in  the  Okefenokee 
Swamp  in  Georgia  to  the  gulf,  and  the  out- 
lying Ichetucknee  Springs,  Florida. 

(10)  Youghlogheny,  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania— from  Oakland,  Maryland,  to  the 
Youghlogheny  Reservoir,  and  from  the 
Youghlogheny  Dam,  downstream  to  the  town 
of  ConnellsvlUe,  Pennsylvania. 

(11)  Little  Miami.  Ohio — the  segment  of 
the  Little  Miami  River  in  Clark.  Greene. 
Warren,  and  Clermont  Counties  from  a  point 
In  the  vicinity  of  Clifton.  Ohio,  downstream 
to  a  point  In  the  vicinity  of  Morrow.  Ohio. 

(12)  Little  Beaver,  Ohio — the  segment  of 
the  North  and  Middle  Forks  of  the  Little 
Beaver  River.  In  Columbiana  County,  from 
a  point  In  the  vicinity  of  Negly  and  Elkton. 
Ohio,  downstream  to  a  point  in  the  vicinity 
of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

(13)  Pine  Creek,  Pennsylvania — the  seg- 
ment from  Ansonia,  Pennsylvania,  to  Water- 
vlUe,  Pennsylvania. 

(14)  Delaware,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York — the  segment  from  Hancock.  New 
York,  to  Matamoras.  Pennsylvania. 

(15)  Allegheny.  Pennsylvania — the  seg- 
ment from  the  Allegheny  Reservoir  at  Kln- 
zua.  Pennsylvania,  to  Tionesta,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  then  from  Franklin,  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  East  Brady,  Pennsylvania. 

(16)  Clarion,  Pennsylvania — the  segment 
from  where  It  enters  the  Allegheny  River  to 
Rldgway,  Pennsylvania. 

(17)  West  Branch  Susquehanna.  Penn- 
sylvania— the  segment  of  the  Weet  Branch 
Suaquelianna  from  Clearfield,  Pennsylvania 
to  Lock  Haven.  Pennsylvania. 
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(c)  In  all  planning  for  the  use  and  develop- 
ment of  water  and  related  land  resotirces, 
consideration  shall  be  given  by  aU  Pederal 
agencies  Involved  to  potential  wild  river 
areas,  and  all  river  basin  and  project  plan 
report*  submitted  to  the  Congress  shall  dis- 
cuss any  such  potentials.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  make  specific  studies  and  Investigations 
to  determine  which  additional  wild  river 
areas  within  the  United  States  shall  be  evalu- 
ated In  planning  reports  by  all  Federal  agen- 
cies as  potential  alternative  uses  of  the  water 
and  related  land  resources  Involved. 

OTHZK    ADOmONS    TO    STSTEK 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  also  submit 
to  the  President  from  time  to  time  their 
recommendations  for  inclusion  in  the  Na- 
tional Wild  Rivers  System  of  any  other  river 
or  segment  thereof.  The  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  his  recommenda- 
tions for  such  legislation  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

(e)  Recommendations  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  developed  in  consultation 
with  the  States,  those  Pederal  agencies  which 
normally  participate  in  the  development  of 
recreation  plans  and  comprehensive  river 
basin  plans,  any  commissions  established 
pursuant  to  Interstate  compacts  the  assigned 
responsibilities  of  which  would  be  affected, 
and  commissions  or  other  bodies  which  may 
be  established  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  river  basin 
within  which  the  contemplated  wild  river 
area  would  be  located.  Ezich  such  recom- 
mendation shall  be  accompanied  by  (1)  ex- 
pressions of  any  views  which  the  agencies 
and  States  consulted  pursuant  to  the  fore- 
going may  submit  within  ninety  days  after 
having  been  notified  of  the  proposed  recom- 
mendation, (2)  a  statement  setting  forth  the 
probable  effect  of  the  recommended  action 
on  any  comprehensive  river  basin  plan  that 
may  have  been  adopted  by  Congress  or  that 
is  serving  as  a  guide  for  coordinating  Pederal 
or  Pederal  and  State  programs  In  the  basin, 
and  (3)  in  the  absence  of  such  plan,  a  state- 
ment Indicating  the  probable  effect  of  the 
recommended  action  on  alternative  beneficial 
uses  of  the  resources  of  the  basin, 

(f)  Whenever  It  is  proposed  to  add  a  river 
or  segment  thereof  to  the  National  Wild 
Rivers  System,  and  the  river  or  segment  runs 
through  non-Pederal  land,  recocnmendatlons 
with  respect  to  its  addition  and  with  respect 
to  whether  it  should  be  wholly  or  partly 
acquired,  protected,  and  managed  pursuant 
to  exclusive  State  authority  shall  be  made  to 
the  President  by  the  Governor  of  each  State 
concerned.  Such  recommendation  to  the 
President  shall  be  accompwmled  by  or  based 
upon  a  general  State  plan  which  assures  the 
effectuation  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  In 
perpetuity.  -The  President  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  his  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  designation  of  such  river  or 
segment  thereof  as  a  part  of  the  National 
Wild  Rivers  System  and  the  administration 
of  such  area  by  State  authority,  together 
with  such  draft  legislation  that  he  deems 
appropriate. 

NEED    FOR    LAND    ACQUISmON 

(g)  Any  recommendation  for  an  addition 
to  the  National  Wild  Rivers  System  shaU 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  land  will  need 
to  be  acquired  by  the  State  and  by  the  Ped- 
eral Government,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  acquisition  of  scenic  easements  or  other 
Interests  in  land  may  be  an  adequate  sub- 
stitute for  the  acquisition  of  a  fee  title. 

ADMINISTRATION    OF   8TSTOJ 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  administer  the  wild  river  area  desig- 
nated by  subsection  3(a).  paragraph  (4) 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  ad- 
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minister  the  areas  designated  by  paragrapba 
(2)  and  (5).  The  area  designate  by  para- 
graphs (1),  (3),  (6),  and  (7)  shaU  be  admin- 
istered in  a  manner  agreed  upon  by  the  two 
Secretariee,  or  as  directed  by  the  President. 

(b)  Wild  river  areas  designated  by  sub- 
sequent Acts  of  Congress  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  ex- 
cept that  when  the  wild  river  area  is  wholly 
within,  partly  within,  or  closely  adjacent  to, 
a  national  forest  such  area  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  unless 
It  Is  also  partly  within,  or  closely  adjacent 
to,  an  area  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  In  which  event  the  wild  river 
area  shall  be  eulmlnistered  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
or  as  directed  by  the  President.  The  Secre- 
tary charged  with  the  administration  of  a 
wild  river  area  or  portion  thereof  designated 
by  this  Act  or  by  subsequent  Acts  may  agree 
with  the  Governor  of  the  State  for  State  or 

"  local  governmental  agency  partlcii>atlon  In 
the  administration  of  the  area.  The  States 
shall  be  encouraged  to  cooperate  In  the  plan- 
ning and  administration  of  such  wild  river 
areas  where  they  include  State-owned  or 
county-owned  lands.  Any  Federal  land  lo- 
cated within  a  wild  river  area  may.  with  the 
consent  of  the  head  of  the  agency  having 
jurisdiction  thereof,  be  transferred  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  appropriate  Secretary  or 
State  for  administration  as  part  of  the  wild 
river  area.  Any  land  transferred  hereunder 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  administration  as  part  of  a  wild 
river  area  In  connection  with  the  National 
Forest  System  shall  become  national  forest 
land. 

(c)  Within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  a 
wild  river  area  as  defin  -■  \'  section  3  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  may  acquire  lands  or 
Interests  therein  by  donation,  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  exchange,  or 
otherwise:  Provided,  That  neither  Secretary 
may  acquire  lands,  waters,  or  Interests  there- 
in by  condemnation  without  the  owner's 
consent  when  50  per  centum  or  more  of  the 
acreage  or  stream  bank  within  the  entire  wild 
river  area  Is  owned  by  Federal,  State,  or  local 
governmental  agencies,  but  this  limitation 
shall  not  apply  to  the  acquisition  of  scenic 
easements.  Lands  owned  by  an  Indian  tribe 
may  be  acqtilred  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  tribal  governing  body.  In  the  exercise  of 
his  exchange  authority  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  accept  title  to  any  non-Pederal 
property  within  a  wild  river  area,  and  In  ex- 
change therefor  be  may  convey  to  the  grantor 
of  such  property  any  federally  owned  prop- 
erty under  his  jurisdiction  within  the  State 
In  which  the  river  or  segment  thereof  runs, 
except  lands  within  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem, the  National  WUdllfe  Refuge  System,  or 
revested  Oregon  and  California  Railroad 
and  reoonveyed  Cooe  Bay  Wagon  Road  grant 
lands,  which  he  classifies  as  suitable  for  ex- 
change or  other  disposal.  The  properties  so 
exchsmged  shall  be  of  approximately  equal 
fair  market  value.  If  they  are  not  of  ap- 
proximately equal  fair  market  value,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  accept  cash  from, 
or  pay  cash  to,  the  grantor  in  order  to  equal- 
ize the  values  of  the  properties  exchanged. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  the  exercise 
of  his  exchange  authority,  may  utilize  au- 
thorities and  procedures  available  to  him  in 
cormectlon  with  exchanges  of  national  forest 
lands.  Any  such  lands  acquired  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  within  or  adjacent  to  a 
national  forest  shall  upon  acquisition  become 
national  forest  lands.  Money  appropriated 
for  Pederal  or  State  purposes  from  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  acquisition  of  property  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  As  used  In  this  Act  the 
term  "scenic  easement"  means  the  right  to 
control  the  use  of  land  (Including  the  air 
space  above  such  land)   for  the  purpose  of 


protecting  the  scenic  view  fttjoa  the  river  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  but  such  control 
shall  not  affect  any  regular  use  exerclaed  prior 
to  the  acqulBltioa  of  the  easement. 

(d)  Neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
nor  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  acquire 
lands  by  condemnation,  for  the  purpose  of 
Including  such  lands  in  any  wild  river  area. 
If  svich  lands  are  located  within  any  incor- 
porated city,  village,  or  borough  within  such 
area,  when  such  entitles  shall  have  In  force 
and  applicable  to  such  lands  a  duly  adopted, 
valid  Boning  ordinance  that  Is  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary. 

(e)  Neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
nor  the  Secretary  of  Agrlc\ilture  may  exercise 
any  authority  to  acquire  county-owned  lands 
within  any  wild  river  area  without  the  con- 
sent of  said  county  as  long  as  the  county 
Is  following  a  plan  for  the  management, 
zoning  and  protection  of  such  lands  that  is 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary. 

(f)  Wherever  the  power  of  condemnation 
has  been  conferred  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may  acquire  In  fee  title  by  condemna- 
tion an  area  which  may  not  extend  more 
than  three  hundred  feet  on  either  side  of 
the  stream,  tributary,  or  river:  and  either 
Secretary  may  acquire  by  condemnation  for 
scenic  easements,  or  other  interests  in  land 
other  than  fee  tlUe.  an  area  which  extends 
no  more  than  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  from  either  side  of  the 
stream,  tributary,  or  river. 

(g)  A  wild  river  area  shall  be  adminis- 
tered for  the  purposes  of  water  conservation, 
scenic,  fish,  wildlife,  and  outdoor  recreation 
values  contributing  to  public  enjovment. 
but  without  limitation  on  other  uses,  in- 
cluding timber  harvesting  and  livestock 
grazing,  that  do  not  substantially  Interfere 
with  these  purposes.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  In  administering  such  areas,  may 
utilize  such  statutory  authorities  relating  t« 
areas  of  the  national  park  system  and  such 
statutory  authorities  otherwise  available  to 
him  for  recreation  and  preservation  pur- 
poees,  and  the  conservation  and  manage- 
ment of  natural  resources,  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  ad- 
ministering such  areas,  shall  utlllae  the 
statutory  authorities  relating  to  the  nation- 
al forests  In  such  manner  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(h)  No  lands,  waters  or  Interests  therein 
other  than  scenic  easements  may  be  ad- 
ministered under  this  Act  as  a  part  of  tba 
National  WUd  Rivers  System  If  such  lands, 
waters,  or  interests  were  acquired  by  a  SUte 
under  its  power  of  condemnation  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  making  such  lands,  wa- 
ters, or  Interests  therein  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional WUd  Rivers  Svstem  under  this  Act. 

SFBCIAL    raoVUXONS 

Sxc.  6.  (a)  The  Pederal  Commission  shall 
not  authorize  the  construction,  operation, 
or  maintenance  of  any  dam  or  other  project 
work  tinder  the  Pederal  Power  Act  (41  Stat. 
1063).  as  amended  (16  U.8.C.  791a  et  seq  ) , 
in  any  wild  river  area  except  as  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Congress. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
applicability  of  the  United  States  mining 
and  mineral  leasing  laws  within  the  National 
Wild  Rivers  System,  except  that  all  mining 
claims  located  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  In  the  case  of  national 
forest  lands,  may  prescribe  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  Any  patent  Issued 
shall  recite  this  limitation.  All  such  regu- 
lations shall  provide  among  other  things  for 
fafeguard   against  pollution   of   the   river. 

(c)  Any  portion  of  a  wild  river  area  that 
Is  within  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System,  as  established  by  the  Act  of 
September  3.  1964  (Public  Law  88-577) .  shall 
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b«  cubjact  to  Xtxm  provUlou  of  bctb  Um 
WUdwxkMS  Act  ksd  tbU  Act  wltb  rMp«ct 
to  tb«  preMTvatlon  at  such  •  wUd  river  area, 
and  In  CAM  at  conflict  b«twe«n  tbe  provUion« 
of  MMum  Acts  the  more  restrictive  provisions 
slum  apply. 

(d)  Tbe  bead  oC  any  FMeral  or  State 
agency  administering  a  wild  river  area  shall 
cooperate  wltb  tbe  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  with  the  ap^H-o- 
prlate  State  water  pollution  control  agencies, 
for  tbe  purpose  of  eliminating  or  diminish- 
ing tbe  pollution  of  waters  within  a  wild 
river  area. 

(e)  Tbe  Jurisdiction  of  the  States  and  the 
United  States  over  waters  of  any  stream  In- 
cluded Is  a  wild  river  area  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  established  principles  of  law.  Un- 
der tbe  provisions  of  this  Act,  any  taking  by 
tbe  United  States  of  a  water  right  which  Is 
vested  under  either  State  or  Federal  law 
at  the  time  such  river  Is  Included  In  the 
Wild  Rivers  System  shall  entitle  the  owner 
thereof  to  Just  compensation.  'Kothlng  In 
this  Act  shall  constitute  an  express  or  Im- 
plied claim  or  denial  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovertunent  as  to  exemption  from  State 
water  laws. 

(f)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  tbe 
Jurisdiction  or  responsibilities  of  the  States 
under  other  provlaloDs  of  law  with  respect  to 
flab  and  wildlife. 

(g)  Nothing  contained  In  thU  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  construe. 
Interpret,  modify  or  be  Ln  conflict  with  any 
Inttfitate  compact  made  by  any  States  which 
ooQtatn  any  portion  of  the  National  Wild 
Slven  System. 

(b)  A  State  shall  have  such  rights  as  may 
be  necsMsry  to  assure  adeqioate  access  by 
such  State  to  tbe  beds  of  navigable  streams, 
tributaries,  or  rivers  (or  segments  thereof) 
which  are  vested  In  the  State,  In  case  such 
beds  are  located  In  a  wild  river  area. 

(1)  Designation  of  any  stream  or  portion 
thereof  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  reserva- 
tion of  tbe  water*  of  such  streams  for  pur- 
poses other  tbaa  those  spedlled  In  this  Act, 
or  in  quantlttaa  greater  than  necessary  to  ac- 
i*fimpUeb  these  puxpoees. 

(J)  Tbe  Jurladletlon  of  the  States  over 
waters  of  any  stream  Included  In  a  wild  river 
area  aball  be  unaffected  by  this  Act  to  tbe 
extent  that  such  Jurisdiction  may  be  ex- 
erelaed  without  Impairing  the  purpoee*  of 
this  Act  or  Its  administration. 

Ssc.  6.  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
changes  may  occur  In  the  circumstances  of 
wlM  river  areas  Incloded  In  the  National 
WUd  Blvsn  System  or  In  the  needs  for  the 
rsaourcee  associated  with  such  areas,  which 
will  require  future  Congreesee  to  make 
changes  In  the  system,  and  In  order  to  as- 
sure that  the  rnngfsee  le  kept  Informed  ol 
suoh  changes  In  clrcxnnstanoea  or  needs, 
there  Is  created  a  National  WUd  Rivers  Re- 
view Board,  to  make  reviews  and  furnish  re- 
ports to  the  Congrees  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

The  National  WUd  Rivers  Review  Board 
shaU  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
who  shaU  be  Its  chairman,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
and  the  Oovernors  of  the  several  States  for 
the  purpose  of  oonslderatlon  of  the  status 
of  any  river  Included  within  the  National 
WUd  Rivers  System  which  Uee  within  their 
States. 

Within  sixty  days  after  the  convening  of 
a  new  Congress,  coounenclng  with  the  sec- 
ond Congrees  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  National  Wild  Rivers  Review  Board 
ShaU  file  a  report  and  recommendaUons  with 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  with  the 
Speaker  of  tbe  House  of  Repreeenutives. 
Such  report  shall  contain  a  discussion  of 
any  significant  developments  since  the  date 
of  enactment  of  tbe  Act,  or  since  the  last 
report.  Including  but  not  limited  to  the 
foUowlnff  subjects:    Technology  of   passage 


of  flsh  over  dams;  status  and  trends  of  anad- 
roDoous  fish  runs;  activities  by  way  of  con- 
struction or  otherwise  pursuant  to  interna- 
tional agreements  relating  to  any  basin  In 
which  wild  rivers  are  designated;  projected 
national,  regional,  or  local  demand  for  addi- 
tional electrical  generating  capacity,  par- 
tlculeirly  as  related  to  existence  or  possibility 
of  declarations  of  national  emergency;  and 
Federal  or  State  legislative  changes  which 
affect  the  financing  of  river  or  reclamation 
development  pn-ojects,  Including  basin  ac- 
count authorizations  relative  to  any  basin 
in  which  wild  rivers  are  designated.  The 
National  Wild  Rivers  Review  Board  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  conduct  continuing 
comparative  studies  which  would  measure 
the  balance  of  benefits  and  detriments  of 
each  wild  river  to  the  State  In  which  it  is 
located,  and  to  report  to  Congress,  as  appro- 
priate, recommendations  to  ^ure  that. 
wherever  It  is  found  that  the  reclamation 
of  arid  land  would  better  serve  the  public 
interest  of  such  State,  the  same  shall  not  be 
prejudiced  by  the  wild  rivers  status  of  any 
stream. 

Sac.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  TARIFF 
SCHEDULES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  PROVIDE  THAT  CER- 
TAIN FORMS  OF  COPPER  BE  AD- 
MITTED FREE  OF  DUTY 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Giaimo]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  joined  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan]  and 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  RosTEifKowsKi]  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  certain  forms  of  copper  be  admitted 
free  of  duty.  This  measure  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  administration. 

Copper  is  an  ossential  material  for 
many  American  Industries — ranging 
from  the  electrical  industry,  wiring,  the 
production  of  many  consumer  goods  and 
many  small  fabricators  of  specialized 
equipment.  It  is  of  particular  interest 
to  Connecticut  and  the  shortage  of  this 
commodity  has  presented  serious  prob- 
lems to  many  business  concerns. 

According  to  Secretary  Fowler,  there 
is  a  critical  shortage  of  copper  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  international 
market.  The  effect  of  this  bill  would  be 
to  suspend  until  June  30,  1968,  Import 
duties  on  copper  which  generally  amount 
to  1.7  cents  per  pound.  U.S.  purchasers 
of  copper  on  the  world  market  have  been 
hampered  by  the  duty-free  status  of  that 
commodity  in  other  countries,  enabling 
our  competitors  to  outbid  the  United 
States  In  the  market.  This  suspension 
of  duty  on  copper  should  help  our  copper 
users  to  compete  more  effectively  for  the 
available  copper  supply. 

Foreign  copper  is  vital  to  this  country. 
We  cannot  produce  domestically  enough 
copper  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  U.S.  con- 
sumers jmd  the  above-mentioned  tariff 


problem  has  placed  our  copper  users  in 
a  virtually  untenable  situation.  The 
United  States  is  dependent  upon  imports 
for  roughly  30  percent  of  our  consump- 
tion of  new  refined  copper  on  an  annual 
basis. 

This  bill  has  the  support  of  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  consumers  of  copper,  and 
again,  of  the  administration.  I  urge 
that  this  House  act  speedily  on  this 
proposal. 

LIBRARY  SERVICES  AND  CON- 
STRUCTION ACT  AIDS  NEW  LI- 
BRARY IN  BROOKLYN  CENTER 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend  I  participated  in  the  dedication 
ceremony  for  the  new  library  in  the 
village  of  Brooklyn  Center.  Minn.  This 
library  is  the  first  in  the  United  States  to 
receive  financial  aid  imder  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act. 

The  citizens  of  Brooklyn  Center  have 
made  the  major  financial  contribution  to 
their  new  library.  They  voted  for  a  bond 
issue  which  supplied  $190,000  of  the  funds 
needed  to  build  the  library.  They  should 
be  highly  commended  for  their  wisdom 
and  community  spirit. 

But  the  $60,000  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment supplied  was  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  this  new  library.  This  con- 
tribution was  made  possible  only  because 
Congress  In  1964  passed  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act.  This  act 
not  only  greatly  increased  the  Federal 
assistance  to  public  libraries,  but  also 
made  this  assistance  available  to  com- 
munities of  over  10,000  population. 

The  library  in  Brooklyn  Center  is  only 
the  first  in  what  I  hope  will  be  a  large 
number  of  new  library  facilities  which 
are  built  with  the  help  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  is  due  to  expire  in 
June  of  this  year.  I  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  will  support  legislation 
which  will  extend  and  expand  the  lib- 
rary assistance  program. 


MEN  OF  COURAGE  IN  AN 
EMERGENCY 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
times  of  emergency  and  danger,  three 
human  qualities  count  more  than  all 
others.  They  are:  courage,  coolness,  and 
ingenuity.  The  ordinary  Individual  may 
show  one  of  these  qualities,  but  only  the 
true  genius  can  be  expected  to  exhibit  all 
of  them  in  a  crisis. 
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The  recent  blizzards  along  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  probably  called  for  a  num- 
ber of  Instances  of  real  manhood.  How- 
ever, unfortunately  few  of  them  come  to 
our  attention,  and  we  are  not  able  to  pay 
them  the  tribute  of  admiration  their  be- 
havior evokes. 

One  such  instance  occurred  recently 
in  my  Congressional  District  of  West 
Virginia.  It  Is  recorded  In  vivid  terms 
of  my  long-time  friend,  Walter  L.  "BUI" 
Hart,  editor  of  the  Dominion  News,  Mor- 
gantown,  W.  Va.  It  deals  with  men  who 
work  familiarly  with  danger,  and  for 
them  only  the  most  unusual  can  attract 
attention.  In  recognition  of  the  superior 
quality  of  all  those  men  who  serve  the 
cause  of  civilization  under  slmiliar  con- 
ditions, it  is  my  desire  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  each  Member  the  followlrig 
editorial : 

[Prom  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Dominion- 
News,  Jan.  11,  1966] 
It  Mat  Inttdmst  Tou 
(By  BlU  Hart  and  staff) 
Once  In  a  whUe,  especially  In  the  Uves  of 
newspaper  people.  It  seems,  you  seem  to  walk 
alongside  Qod  as  the  Issue  of  life  or  death 
Is  being  decided  for  some  friend.  Such  was 
the  scene  the  other  twilight  as  sj-1,  as  Is  his 
custom,  walked  into  the  flight  service  station 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  at  the  Mor- 
gantown airport.  Two  old  pros  In  the  busi- 
ness of  safety  In  tbe  air,  Domenlck  Bellotte 
and  Charlie  Derry,  were  at  the  consoles,  and. 
perhaps  born  of  experience,  z-1  Immediately 
sensed  an  emergency.  There  was  not  one, 
there  were  several.  George  Fallon  was  some- 
where In  the  mountains  south  and  east,  they 
thought,  an  Air  Force  ambulance  plane  was 
seeking  sanctuary  with  a  bleeding  ulcer  pa- 
tient that  had  to  have  Immediate  hoepltaU- 
zatlon. 

Two  Pittsburgh  to  Miami  airliners  were 
asking  for  position  fixes  before  they  coiUd 
be  cleared  across  tbe  desolate  mountain 
ranges  separating  the  steel  center  of  the 
world  and  the  playground  of  the  rich  and 
not  BO  rich  900  air  miles  away,  and  they  had 
to  get  those  "fixes"  from  Morgantown  before 
Cleveland  center  could  clear  flight  planes. 
Another  aircraft  was  asking  for  landing  In- 
structions, stUl  another  was  on  the  ground 
awaiting  takeoff  orders;  Lake  Central  had 
two  Norde  Inbound  moments  away  from  the 
outer  marker,  and  every  telephone  In  the 
place  was  ringing  not  to  mention  the  clang 
of  attention  bells  on  the  teletypes  that  con- 
nect Morgantown  with  more  than  600  sta- 
tions throughout  the  Nation. 

Somehow  or  other  you  find  yourself  In  the 
middle  of  something  like  that,  and  quicker 
than  two  steps  to  the  living  room  we  found 
ourselves  on  the  telephones  with  the  State 
police  on  one,  the  sheriff  of  Tucker  County 
on  another,  and  the  Elkins  police  asking 
things  on  a  third.  This  Is  the  spat  we  should 
have  had  Ruby  Thomas,  the  boss  of  a  switch- 
board where  emergencies  are  ordinary  and 
miracles  are  handled  almost  every  day,  but 
the  calming  thing  for  all  was  the  Marine- 
trained  voice  of  George  Fallon,  and  he  was 
the  guy  who  was  really  In  trouble.  His  radio 
was  not  working  well,  he  was  over  a  rugged 
mountain,  the  weather  couldn't  have  been 
worse;  It  was  snowing.  It  was  Icing. 

Oomenlck  said:  "George,  how  much  fuel 
you  got  left?"  "Two  hours  and  a  half"  come 
back  the  matter-of-fact  voice.  "Oh.  no 
sweat,"  said  Domenlck  which  was  something 
less  than  the  tnith  as  Charlie  Derry  was 
trying  to  get  the  rest  of  the  aircraft  In 
order — especlaUy  the  Air  Force  ambulance 
plane  with  the  bleeding  ulcer  case  and  a 
call  went  out  for  an  ambulance.  But  there 
was  something  more   than   "a  sweat"  over 


Fallon,  the  next  act  he  performed  probably 
did  more  to  save  George's  life  than  all  the 
other  work  on  the  p««-t  of  a  lot  of  folks- 
he  gave  up  his  "coordinates"  right  on  the 
button — a  fee*  that  doesnt  happen  to  a  pUot 
In  trouble  once  In  a  hundred  times. 

"Stay  where  you  are,  stay  with  those  lights 
of  that  town  you  see,"  either  Domenlck  or 
Charlie  kept  telling  George  and  George  kept 
saying  "afflrmaUve"  By  this  ttme  Elkins  re- 
ported no  aircraft  overhead;  so  did  Davis  and 
Thomas,  but  the  call  to  Parsons  brought  re- 
sults. The  State  police  were  told  "get  in  the 
center  of  town,  turn  on  your  red  fiaehing 
light"  and  then  George  was  asked  If  he  could 
see  the  light?  "Afllrmatlve."  So  the  fix  was 
positive  and  Into  the  air  then  went  the  old 
pro  of  all  pilots  here — Sam  (the  Lindbergh 
of  the  AUeghenlee)  P^ankman  with  young 
Herb  Baker  as  his  copUot.  Said  DcHnenick 
to  George:  "Stay  there,  Sam  is  coming  after 
you."  "Affirmative"  came  the  answer,  but 
In  the  tone  you  could  tell  George  was  happy 
"Old  Saxa."  was  coming. 

Cleveland  Center  took  Sam  on  the  radar- 
scope  to  over  Parsons  in  12  minutes,  but  the 
overcast  wouldn't  let  him  get  lower  than 
6,000  feet — not  enough.  Meantime,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Morgantown  flight  service, 
the  people  of  Parsons  cleared  their  main 
street  for  an  emergency  landing  and  put  cars 
with  lights  facing  Into  wind  on  an  old 
emergency  field.  George  was  told  to  take  his 
choice.  He  chose  the  field.  For  10  minutes 
then  there  was  absolute  silence — George  was 
either  down  back  of  a  mountain  sore  or  else — 
the  radio  couldnt  reach  him  as  Sam  turned 
to  sneak  under  the  overcast  through  a  valley 
he  Itnew  about  In  the  Klklns  area.  Then 
came  the  voice  of  a  State  ta-ooper:  "The 
pilot's  down,  he's  OK  and  so  is  his  plane; 
not  a  scratch,"  and  that,  friends,  Is  what 
happened  the  other  twilight  at  the  PAA  cen- 
ter at  Morgantown,  and  those  who  worked 
in  the  FAA,  at  Parsons,  at  Elkins,  Thomas, 
Davis,  Cleveland,  and  the  men  In  "Twin- 
Bonanza  449"  may  have  been  permitted  for 
those  fleeting  moments  to  have  walked  be- 
side God  and  saw  Him  perform  another  mir- 
acle— for  George — calm  as  he  was — landing 
at  night  In  a  field  In  a  storm — that,  friends, 
those  of  us  who  live  a  lot  In  the  skies,  think 
is  a  miracle  only  God  can  fashion.  What 
do  you  think? 


SUSPEND  COPPER  DUTY 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
worldwide  shortage  of  copper  and  the 
resulting  price  rise  have  already  created 
critical  problems  in  this  country.  Our 
greatly  expanded  defense  efforts  in  Viet- 
nam will  require  assurance  that  our  pro- 
ducers will  receive  their  mftYimum  share 
of  this  strategically  essential  material. 

Since  many  of  the  UJ3.  major  copper- 
consuming  industries  are  located  in  Con- 
necticut's Naugatuck  Valley,  which  is 
located  in  my  congressional  district,  I 
have  followed  the  copper  shortage  very 
closely  since  1964  when  a  serious  supply- 
demand  situation  first  became  apparent. 

After  successfully  recommending  the 
release  of  20,000  tons  of  copper  from  the 
national  stockpile,  I  Introduced  legisla- 
tion which  resulted  in  the  release  of  an 


additional  150,000  tons  In  early  1965. 
Also  in  1965.  when  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  acknowledged  the  persistence 
of  the  copper  shortage  and  announced 
plans  to  distribute  another  200,000  ton* 
of  stockpile  copper,  I  maintained  close 
liaison  with  the  distributing  agencies  to 
insure  that  the  firms  in  my  district  re- 
ceived the  maximum  amount  possible 
under  the  terms  of  this  release.  Hav- 
ing been  so  closely  connected  with  the 
copper  shortage,  I  am  well  aware  that 
these  corrective  measures  have  been 
helpful  but  not  completely  effective. 

Therefore,  in  another  effort  to  increase 
the  availability  of  copper,  I  introduced 
yesterday  H.R.  12676,  a  bill  to  suspend 
temporarily  the  l.V-cents-per-pound 
duty  on  various  forms  of  copper  and 
copper  scrap. 

This  bill  is  essential  because  the  United 
States  is  a  net  importer  of  copper,  de- 
pending upon  imports  In  1966  for  about 
8  percent  of  new  supply.  Also  important 
is  the  increasingly  tight  world  market. 

U.S.  purchasers  have  often  failed  in 
bidding  with  foreign  competitors  for  the 
scarce  supply  of  copper  largely  because  of 
the  duty-free  treatment  our  competitors 
accord  to  such  imports  in  their  coimtries. 
The  suspension  of  this  duty  will 
strengthen  the  competitive  position  of 
U.S.  purchasers,  and  It  will  increase  the 
availability  of  copper  ores  and  concen- 
trates to  our  domestic  Industry,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  contribute  to  our  efforts  to 
hold  the  domestic  price  line. 

I  am  conl5dent  that  the  House  will 
agree  with  the  objectives  of  this  bill,  and 
I  recommend  Its  early  passage. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Hall,  for  Feb- 
ruary 15  through  17,  1966,  on  account  of 
business  in  district. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoNTE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dickinson),  for  15  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Talcott  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dickinson)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  February 
15;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dickinson),  for  15  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dickinson)  .  for  30  minutes, 
today;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Seldin  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Annxtnzio),  for  30  minutes,  on  February 
18;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In   the  Congressional 
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Bmoro.  or  to  revlje  and  extend  remArks 
WM  gnmted  to: 

Mr.BBAimus. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
qatMt  o£  Mr.  Dicxzhson)  and  to  Include 
•xtraoeous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Urr. 

(Tbe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  AKtrmmo)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Mounoir. 

Mr.FuisxL. 

Mr.  TsAotn  of  Texas. 

Mr.  MAnyiT  in  two  Instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  aiul  41  minutes  pjn.) .  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Febru- 
ary 10,  IMC,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  ZXIV,  executive 
oommunicatlons  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  foUows: 

aoao.  A  latter  from  the  Dtr*ctor,  Bureau  at 
ttt»  Budget.  KucuUve  Office  of  the  Preildent. 
tmumlttlng  a  report  that  the  appropriatton 
tothe  Department  of  Labor  for  "Salarlee  and 
expenaea.  Bureau  of  Smployment  Security." 
for  flMSl  yaw  IMS,  baa  baan  apportioned  on 
•  beite  whleb  Uulleatea  the  naeaaatty  for  a 
aupplamantal  eattmata  of  appropriatlona, 
porauant  to  tha  proTiatoaa  of  si  U  S.C.  965; 
to  tlia  Conunlttae  on  Appropriations. 
.  aoai.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Foreign 
Clalma  Settlement  Commlaalon  of  the  United 
BUtea.  tranamltOng  tb»  3Ut  aamlannual  re- 
port of  the  actlTltlaa  of  tbe  Commlaslon  aa  of 
Oaoambar  81, 1»64.  pursuant  to  the  provlalong 
of  aaetton  B  of  the  War  Clalma  Act  of  IMS.  aa 
■niawdad,  and  aectlon  3(c)  of  the  Intema- 
ttoOAl  Clalma  Sattiamant  Act  of  1940.  aa 
■Bianded;  to  tha  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affaln. 

aoaa.  a  lett«r  from  tba  Chairman.  Federal 
Oommunlcatlooa  Commlaalon.  transmitting  a 
report  on  backlog  of  pending  appllcatlona 
•■d  taaarlag  oaaaa.  aa  of  December  31,  10«6. 
pmeuant  to  tha  prorlalona  of  aectlon  5(e)  of 
the  Ootnmumcatlona  Act,  aa  amended  July 
16. 19Sa,  by  Public  Law  554;  to  the  Committee 
oointwtata  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1009.  A  latter  from  tha  Commlaaloner,  Im- 
alcratlon  and  WaturaUxatton  Senrioa,  US. 
Department  or  JuaUoe.  transmitting  a  report 
of  ooplea  of  ordera  euependlng  deportation  aa 
wan  aa  a  Ust  of  Um  panona  involred,  pur- 
suant to  tba  proTlalona  of  aectlon  a44(a)  (l) 
of  the  ImmlgraUon  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1963.  aa  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

9084.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
lYeeaury,  tranamlttlag  a  draft  of  propoaed 
laglaleHnn  to  authonae  appropriations  for 
procurement  of  vaaeela  and  aircraft  and  con- 
atmctlon  of  ahore  and  offahore  eatabUah- 
menta  for  the  Ooaat  Ouard;  to  tha  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plsherlea. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMnTKES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  aa  foOowg: 

Mr.  PaUDKL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Bouse  Reeolutlon  709.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  additional  funda  for  the 
ezpenae   of  studlea   and   inveatlgatlona   au- 


thorised by  House  ftesolutlon  89;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1268).  Ordered  to 
b«  printed. 

Mr.  FBIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon.  House  Resolution  716.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  additional  funds  for  the 
Investigations  and  studies  authorized  by 
Houae  Resolution  133;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1269).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  717.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  additional  funds  for  the 
Inveatlgatlona  and  studies  authorized  by 
Houae  Reeolutlon  133;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1270).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  697.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  additional  funds  for  the 
expenaea  of  the  investigations  authorized  by 
Housa  Resolution  35;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1271).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  696.  Reeo- 
lutlon to  provide  for  additional  expenses  for 
the  investigations  and  studies  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  au- 
thorized by  House  Resolution  245,  89th  Con- 
gress; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1272). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mtnlstratlon.  House  Resolution  711.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  for  the  further  ex- 
penses of  the  studies,  investigations,  and  In- 
quiries authorized  by  House  Resolution  141; 
without  amendment  (Rept  No  1373)  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mmiatratlon.  House  Resolution  713.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  funda  for  the  expenses  of 
the  studies.  Investigationa,  and  Inquiries  au- 
thoriaed  by  House  Resolution  112;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1274).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  718.  Reso- 
lution providing  additional  funds  for  fur- 
ther expenses  of  the  Investigation  and  study 
authorized  by  House  Resolution  68.  89th 
Coc^gTtm:  without  amendment  ( Rept.  No. 
1275).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  640.  Reso- 
lution authorizing  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  to  employ  eight  additional  em- 
ployees; without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1276).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  CKLLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1666.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  circuit  and  district 
Judgea.  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  1277).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU'nONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
sereftilly  referred  as  follows: 
By  lifr.  CONTE; 

H.R.  12707.  A  bill  to  amend  section  104  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  with  respect  to  con- 
tempt citations  In  the  case  of  witnesses  be- 
fore congressional  committees,  and  for  other 
purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRALEY 

H.R.  12708.  A  blU  to  facilitate  the  manage- 
ment, use.  and  public  benefits  from  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail,  a  scenic  trail  designed  pri- 
marily for  foot  travel  through  natural  or 
primitive  areaa,  and  extending  generally  from 
Maine  to  Georgia;  to  facilitate  and  promote 
Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  cooperation 
and  aaelatance  for  the  promotion  of  the  traU. 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Aflalrs. 
By  Mr.  CULVER: 

HJl.  12709.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  660. 
8<Jth  Congreea,  to  establish  a  National  Traffic 
Safety  Agency  to  provide  national  leadership 


to  reduce  traffic  accident  losses  by  means  of 
Intensive  research  and  vigorous  af^licaUon 
of  andtngs.  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interatete  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CDBTIS: 
HA.  12710.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  the  free  importation  of  certr.ln  special- 
ized educational  equipment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Waya  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KDWARD6  of  California: 

HJl.  12711.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  California  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

H.R.  13712.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Beverly  National  Cemetery, 
Beverly,  N.J.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Inatilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

HJt.  12713.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  the  amount 
which  may  be  paid  on  account  of  the  funeral 
expenses  of  certain  veterans  from  $2S0  to 
$500;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JARMAN: 

H.R.  12714.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  In  the  State 
of  OUaboma;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  12718.  A  bill  to  amend  section  21  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  for 
the   retirement  of  the  public  debt;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama : 

H.R.  12716.  A  bill  to  correct  certain  Inequi- 
ties and  relieve  certain  liabilities  arising  out 
of  overpayments  of  compensation  to  Oov- 
enunent  employees  as  a  result  of  adminis- 
trative error  in  the  application  of  certain 
provisions  of  the  Classlflcation  Act  of  1949, 
the  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1964. 
and  other  provisions  of  law,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MILLER: 

H.R.  12717.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  12718.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  faciUties,  and  admin- 
istrative operations,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

H.R.  12719.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  a  Redwood 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  California,  and 
for   other  purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

HJl.  12720.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  Inclu- 
sion in  the  computation  of  accredited  serv- 
ice of  certain  periods  of  service  rendered 
States  or  instrumentalities  of  States,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  POPP: 

HJi.  12721.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  frc«n  the  United  States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.R.  12722.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  of  March  26,  1934. 
to  authorize  the  overprinting  of  certain  of 
such  stamps,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  SECREST: 

H.R.  12723.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  17  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  medi- 
cal treatment  and  services,  and  drugs  and 
medicinee  to  thoae  veterans  receiving  addi- 
tional pension  under  old  law  pension  provi- 
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slons  based  on  need  for  regular  aid  and  at- 
tendance; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJl.  12724.  A  blU  to  amend  38  VS.C.  312 
to  increase  the  presumption  of  s«-vice  con- 
nection for  chronic  functional  psychoses  to 
3  years  from  separation  from  a  period  of  war 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  SHRIVER: 
HJl.  12725.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  STALBAUM: 
H.R.  12726.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  grant  an  additional 
Income  Ux  exemption  to  a  taxpayer  support- 
ing a  dependent  who  is  permanently  handi- 
capped; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.R.  12727.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gr(5ss  Income  for  social  agency,  legal, 
and  related  expenses  Incurred  in  connection 
with  the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpay- 
er; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  12728.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National    Park   in   the   State   of    California, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania : 
H.R.  12729.  A  bill  to  extend  the  application 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  to  certain 
positions  In,  and  employeee  of,  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government;  to  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
H.R.  12730.  A  bin  to  provide  a  system  for 
the  return  of  Federal  income  tax  revenues 
to  the  States  to  be  used  exclusively  for  law 
enforcement  purp>oses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LEGGIETT: 
H.R.  12731.  A  biU  to  estebllsh  a  Redwood 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other   purposes;    to  the   Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LOVE: 
HJl.  12732.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  eatab- 
llshment  of  a  National  Eye  Institute  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H.R.  12733.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  California,  and 
for   other   purpoees;    to   the   Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RESNICK: 
H.R.  12734.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  increase  by 
8750  million  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  of  1967,  and  to  au- 
thorize payment  to  be  made  to  Statee  for 
retirement  of  certain  bonds;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
H  Ji.  12735.  A  bill  to  release  the  community 
of  Angoon,  Alaska,  from  certain  indebted- 
ness; to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  SECREST: 
HJl.  13736.  A  bill  to  amend  10  U.S.C.  1212 
(c)  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  deduct  disability  compensa- 
tion payments  at  less  than  the  full  monthly 
rate  from  the  severance  pay  received  for  the 
same  disability  in  cases  of  economic  hard- 
ship; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  VIVIAN: 
H.R.  12737.  A  bUl  to  establUh  a  Redwood 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  California,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  YATES: 
H.R.  12738.  A  bill  to  aid  the  Congrees  in 
requiring  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.R.  12739.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  frcxn  the  United  States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND : 
H.R.  12740.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTEEN : 
H.R.  12741.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  purchase 
by  the  United  States  of  arms  or  ammunition 
from  foreign  firms  which  have  used  slave 
labor,  unless  compensation  has  been  made 
to  the  Individuals  Involved  or  their  heirs;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  tir.  MICHEL: 
HS,.  12742.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.  12743.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to  permit  the 
duty-free  entry  of  gifts  not  exceeding  $100 
In  retail  value  from  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  serving  outside  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Waya  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.  12744.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  purchase 
by  the  United  States  of  arms  or  ammunition 
from  foreign  firms  which  have  used  slave 
labor,  unless  compensation  has  been  made 
to  the  Individuals  involved  or  their  heirs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.   DEJVINE: 
H  J.  Rea.  830.  Joint    resolution    propoelng 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States;    to   tbe    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JARBfAN: 
H.J.  Res.  831.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 


United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

HJ.Res.  832.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  com- 
memorating the  26th  anniversary  on  Febru- 
ary 19,  1966.  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Gtiard  Reserve; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KLUCZ YNSKI ; 

H.  Con.  Res.  682.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  au- 
thorizing the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Li- 
brary to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constan- 
tino Brumldi;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  House 
Administration . 

By  Mr.  STALBAUM: 

H.  Con.  Res.  583.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Joint  Conunlttee  on  the  Li- 
brary to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constan- 
tino Brumldi;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 

H.  Con.  Res.  584.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  proclaim  May  14, 
1966,  as  National  Avocado  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON : 

H.  Con.  Res.  686.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  proclaim  May  14, 
1966,  as  National  Avocado  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  JARMAN: 

H.  Res.  726.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Fiscal  Organization  and  Pro- 
cedures of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  «  follows: 
By  Mr.  CURTTS : 
H.R.  12745.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Bernard  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  FINO: 
H.R.  12746.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanna 
Ingui    Dallara;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
nM.    12747.  A    bin    for   the   relief   of   Ivy 
Noreen  Davis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  CaUfornla: 
H.R.   12748.  A  bUl   for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Sara   Lopez-Galvez  and   her  three   children, 
Joel,  GuUlermlna.  and  Maria;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
HJl.    12749.  A   bUl   for   tbe   relief  of   Eva 
Szeman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  VIVIAN; 
.H.R.    12750.  A   bin   for   the  reUef   of   Mr«. 
Maj  <?aret  Marieh  Gulrguis,  Mr.  Aif y  Ebeldalla 
OulriTUls,  and  Miss  Mona  Guirguis;    to  the 
Oomrnittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Fy  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.R.   13761.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Cavlt 
Allde<ij;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


CIA  Defended 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  short  while  ago  I  extended  my  remarks 
In  the  Record  and  Inserted  several  ar- 


ticles dealing  with  the  CIA.  In  that 
statement  I  indicated  that  I  strongly 
supported  this  organization  and  felt  that 
they  were  doing  a  fine  Job. 

Last  Sunday  on  CBS,  Senator  Salton- 
STALL,  a  respected  Member  of  the  Senate 
and  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  as  such  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  dealing  with  CIA  activi- 
ties appeared  on  the  program  "Face  the 
Nation."  I  was  pleased  with  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks  dealing  with  the  CIA  and 
was  doubly  pleased  that  he  too  rose  to 


the  defense  of  this  organization.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
that  portion  of  Senator  Saltonstall's 
remarks  concerning  the  CIA : 

Mr.  AoBONSKY.  Senator,  you  are  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  of  Senator  McCabthy 
of  Minnesota,  and  he  seeks  to  investigate  the 
influence  of  the  CIA  on  foreign  policy.  He 
feels  that  it  is  perhaps  too  much,  and  that 
it  is  harmful.    How  do  you  feel  about  that? 

Senator  Saltonstall.  I  am  very  much 
agaliist  such  an  investigation.  Martin,  for 
this  reason.     We  are  the  largest  and  moat 


ma 
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rwpoiulbla  trm  luitioii  of  th«  world.  We 
know  Uutt  th«n  htm  r>t  to  b«  «  oartaUi 
amount  of  lnt«lU(enc«  In  other  n«tlona  of 
th«  world  whlob  is  nirnitiy  for  ua  to  know. 
W*  know  tb*t  It  la  being  done  on  ua  bere 
In  tb«  Dnltsd  8t«t«a. 

Now  jtni  cknnot  have  an  InteUlgenoe 
•flWMy  ^Mratad  entirely  in  the  public.  For 
what  reaaon  If  for  no  other,  that  we  would 
loae  aome  of  our  agenU.  We  know  that  there 
ar*  a  oartaln  number  of  them  that  are  Uken 
away  from  ua  every  year,  not  many  we  hope, 
but  that  opwatlon  haa  got  to  be  under  cover. 
Now  from  a  oongreaalonal  point  of  view,  I 
am  on  the  •ubcommlttee  that  haa  handled 
that  ever  since  Ita  Inception.  In  fact,  I  waa 
the  acting  chairman  of  the  conference  com- 
mlttae  that  adopted  the  Defenae  Department 
aa  a  unit.  And  we  can  get  any  Information 
from  the  CIA  under  Ita  leaders,  Dulles, 
McCone,  and  now  Rayborn  that  we  want  to. 
and  they  are  completely  open.  They  give 
ua  anything  we  want.  But  we  try  to  keep  It 
secret.  We  have  no  reporter  at  thoee  hear- 
ings or  anything  else.  But  we  have  got  to 
operate  It  that  way.  And  I  would  be  very 
much  against  an  open  Investigation. 

Mr.  AaaoMSKT.  But  Senator,  Senator  Mc- 
0*«THT's  concam  is  a  different  one.  Hla 
fa^rilnc  !•  that  the  CIA  Influences  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy,  and  perhaps  In  a  bad 
way  as,  for  example,  there  are  many  Indica- 
tions that  a  CIA  evalxiation  resulted  In  the 
fiasco  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  That  U  what  con- 
cerns Senator  McCaxtbt. 

Senator  SALToirarAU..  Well.  I  do  not  agree 
with  that,  Uartln.  The  CIA  gathers  facta, 
Just  llks  the  Armed  Forces  aids  In  various 
amhasslss,  Just  like  the  State  Department, 
and  those  facts  are  all  put  together  In  one 
memorandum,  and  I  think  every  day  It  U 
given  to  the  President  and  all  our  top  lead- 
ing officials,  and  the  CIA  u  the  whipping  boy 
of  a  lot  of  these  questions,  because  they 
know  it  can't  answer.  And  futhermore  we 
want  to  remember  that  the  Department  of 
Defenae  cannot  carry  on  subversive  warfare 
aa  that  term  la  uaed.  That  haa  got  to  be 
done  by  the  CIA. 
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or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  MACKIE 

or  KKanoAj* 
IN  TBX  HOtTSI  OF  RXPRK8EMTATTVES 

Wednesday.  February  9. 1966 

Mr.  MACKIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
nearly  30  years  since  President  Franklin 
D.  Rooeevelt  sent  each  GoTemor  a  model 
sou  conservation  districts  law,  to  urge 
the  creation  of  local  districts  to  save  our 
renureca  from  i>lunder.  a  highly  effee- 
Uve  body  of  local  resource  leaders  has 
crown  that  has  made  significant  gains  In 
protecting  and  Improving  our  land  and 
water.  Through  the  efforts  of  coopera- 
tors  and  locally  chosen  supervisors,  and 
•ffective  technical  assistance  by  the 
5^8PA  SoO  ConservaUon  Service,  the 
work  of  the  3,000  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts in  the  Nation  has  been  outstanding. 

We  are  now  rldlns  a  new  wave  of  con- 
servation, necessitated  by  the  twin  pres- 
«u«  of  population  growth  and  Industrial 
power.  I  am  tanpreesed  by  the  ability  of 
these  oonservatlOT  districts  to  take  on 
broader  responsibilities  In  the  strength- 
ening of  our  resource  heritage  In  a  dy- 
namic and  growing  society. 


There  are  several  examples  of  broad- 
ened activity  on  the  part  of  these  local 
groups  In  my  district  in  Michigan.  Re- 
cently I  toured  the  North  Branch  of  Mill 
Creek  watershed  project  In  Lapeer,  Sani- 
lac, and  St.  Clalr  Counties.  This  proj- 
ect, sponsored  by  the  conservation  dis- 
tricts, along  with  other  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment, is  designed  to  prevent  flooding, 
Improve  agricultural  water  management, 
and  foster  better  land  use  In  the  water- 
shed area. 

I  saw  a  dam  going  up  to  hold  back 
floodwaters;  deepening  and  widening  of 
the  stream  channel;  and  improvement  of 
bridges.  I  saw  trees  being  planted  on 
land  that  should  be  in  trees:  ponds  de- 
veloped for  wildlife  and  recreation:  and 
many  other  conservation  practices  being 
spiled.  I  was  told  that  this  project  al- 
ready proved  Its  worth  during  a  severe 
rainstorm  last  year,  when  over  500  acres 
of  small  vegetables  were  saved  from 
damaging  floodwaters,  a  savings  of  some 
150,000. 

Farmers  outside  the  watershed  were 
forced  to  replant  their  crops  later. 
When  the  project  is  completed.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  return  nearly  $300,000  in  bene- 
fits eaah  year.  Two  other  watershed 
projects  are  In  operation  in  my  district, 
and  making  good  progress.  I  tl..  k  we 
need  to  encourage  more  of  these  locally 
applied,  grassroots  projects.  and 
strengthen  Federal  assistance  to  them. 

Another  example  of  broadened  district 
activity  is  the  assistance  being  provided 
by  the  Oenesee  district  to  the  CJenesee 
County  Planning  Commission  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  4,000-acre  recreation  area 
that  will  meet  the  leisuretime  needs  of 
visitors  from  farm  and  city  alike,  as  well 
as  improve  land  and  water  use. 

The  central  Lapeer  and  Oenesee  dis- 
tricts are  providing  townships  and  vil- 
lages with  basic  soil  and  water  resource 
information  to  enhance  community 
planning. 

I  salute  the  continuing  effective  work 
of  these  districts,  and  honor  their  dedica- 
tion to  conserving,  restoring,  and 
strengthening  our  resources  for  the  last- 
ing benefit  of  all  people. 


latent  of  G)Bgrest  Wa*  Not  To  Destroy 
tbe  Billboard  ladnshy,  Bat  Rather  To 
Develop  a  Program  of  Beantificatioa 
With  Reasoaable  Regalationt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LoniaiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9,  1966 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, the  Department  of  Commerce 
published  a  draft  of  standards  which 
they  are  proposing  to  regulate  the  use 
of  billboards  on  Federal  highways  in 
cities  and  industrial  areas.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  draft  standards  rep- 
resent a  serious  misinterpretation  of  the 
Intent  of  Congress  in  passing  the  High- 
way Beautiflcatlon  Act,  and  will  serious- 


ly Jeopardize,  perhaps  almost  destroy, 
the  outdoor  advertising  industry. 

I  supported  the  President's  highway 
beautiflcatlon  program  when  it  came  to 
us  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  I  still 
support  it.  I  feel  that  we  can  vastly  im- 
prove the  beauty  of  our  countryside  by 
fair  tuid  Judicious  control  of  billboard 
advertising.  The  general  appearance  of 
our  cities,  too.  can  be  improved  by  lim- 
ited control  of  biUboards.  However,  no 
Interpretation  of  the  Highway  Beautifl- 
catlon Act  can  accurately  describe  the 
intent  of  Congress  as  being  desirous  of 
the  destruction  of  the  outdoor  advertis- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  the  bill  was  de- 
signed to  assist  the  outdoor  advertising 
in  its  development  consistent  with  the 
mutual  desire  to  improve  the  appearance 
of  our  cities  and  countryside. 

Therefore,  the  draft  standards  came  as 
quite  a  shock  to  many,  for  they  go  far 
beyond  tlie  stated  intent  of  Congress  and 
Indeed  in  some  places  violate  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law  Itself.  The  standards 
are  also  in  violation  of  the  expressed  in- 
tent of  Commerce  Secretary  John  Con- 
nor, in  his  explanation  of  the  proposal  as 
originally  put  forth  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

When  the  House  of  Representatives 
debated  the  highway  l)eautlflcation  bill, 
as  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  it  passed 
the  Tuten  amendment  which  called  for 
the  adoption  of  standards  "consistent 
with  customary  use."  The  standards 
proposed  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce are,  I  feel,  in  violation  of  this  lan- 
guage. 

The  draft  standards  would  Impose  a 
size  limitation  of  300  square  feet  for  any 
billboard  within  150  feet  of  the  roadway, 
require  a  minimum  setback  of  25  feet  for 
all  signs,  limit  the  height  of  billboards 
to  30  feet,  and  require  that  signs  be 
placed  at  least  500  feet  apart  with  the 
maximum  limit  of  6  per  mile.  A  prom- 
inent businessman  in  my  district 
rightly  referred  to  the  size  limitation  as 
a  "postage  stamp"  approach  and  said 
that  advertising  effectiveness  would  be 
seriously  hampered  by  the  imposition  of 
such  limitations.  The  requirement  of  a 
150-foot  setback  for  larger  signs  is  ex- 
tremely unrealistic  and  unfair  in  that 
such  setbacks  are  virtually  impossible  to 
And  in  industrial  or  heavily  populated 
areas.  The  imposition  of  a  minimiim  25- 
foot  setback  for  all  signs  would,  at  least 
in  the  Industrial  areas  of  my  district, 
cause  the  destruction  or  removal  of  a 
large  percentage  of  billboards  and  result 
in  an  unreasonable  financial  loss  to  out- 
door advertising  companies.  The  height 
limitation  would,  of  course,  eliminate  al- 
most all  advertising  on  top  of  buildings. 
And  most  important  of  all.  the  proposed 
regulation  limiting  the  number  of  bill- 
boards to  6  per  mile  would  In  itself 
virtually  eliminate  the  Industry. 

None  of  these  regulations  can  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  be  considered 
as  following  "customary  usage"  as  re- 
quired by  the  law.  I  certainly  feel  that 
some  regulation  of  the  billboard  indus- 
try in  industrial  and  urban  areas  may  be 
necessary,  but  the  draft  regulations  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  are  most 
punitive  in  their  effect.  I  feel  that  their 
adoption  would  at  best  be  an  unfair  and 
imwarranted  step  toward  the  complete 
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destruction  of  a  valuable  advertising  in- 
dustry and  at  worst  is  a  direct  violation 
of  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
Highway  Beautiflcatlon  Act. 


"Edacatioa:  The  New  Froatier  for  Amer- 
icaa  Bntiaest" — Aa  Address  by  Coa- 
Cressmaa  Joha  Brademas,  Sales  Ex- 
ecntivet  Clab  of  New  York  City, 
Febmary  8,  1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1966 

lir.  BRADEMAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  an  address  I  delivered  on 
February  8,  1966,  to  the  Sales  Executives 
Club  of  New  York  City  on  the  subject: 
"Education :  The  New  Frontier  for  Amer- 
ican Business." 
The  address  follows: 

Edttcation  :  The  Nrw  Psontikb  rot,  Amxbicam 

BusiNssa 
(An  address  by  Congressman  John  Bbadxmas, 

Sales  Executives  Club  of  New  York  City, 

Febmary  8,  19M) 

I  am  here  today  as  a  practicing  politician, 
one  who  sits  on  the  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  legislation  In  the  field  of  education 
and.  as  a  member  of  thl«  committee  I  have, 
during  the  past  7  years  talked  with  college 
and  university  presidents,  etiidents,  and 
teachers  here  In  our  own  country  as  well  as 
In  Buenos  Aires  and  Berlin,  London  and 
Djakarta,  Warsaw,  and  Moscow. 

This  experience  has  given  me  at  least  some 
awareness  of  the  challenges  which  now  con- 
front the  schools  and  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  the  United  States  and  which  there- 
fore confront  not  only  us  In  Oovemment  but 
you,  as  leaders  of  business  and  Industry,  as 
weU. 

I  say  "therefore"  becaiise  It  seems  to  me 
Increasingly  clear  that  the  relationships 
among  education  and  Ooverxmient  and  busi- 
ness are  growing  more  Intimate  In  this  coun- 
try rather  than  less. 

Let  me  make  my  point  by  dtlng  some  ran- 
dom events  of  recent  days: 

1.  A  few  weeks  ago  John  Maynard  Keynes 
appeared  on  the  cover  of  Time,  a  poethumovis 
tribute  to  the  new  economics  which  has 
helped  make  possible  Oovemment  polldee 
that  are  now  sparking  the  greatest  biislness 
boom  In  history. 

2.  Next  week  Congress  celebrates — and  I 
use  the  word  advisedly — the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  the  passage  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946. 

3.  Yesterday  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvee 
passed  the  cold  war  GI  bill,  which  will  bring 
to  veterans  of  Vietnam  educational  benefits 
approaching  half  a  bllUon  dollars  annually 
by  1970. 

4.  Last  week  President  Johnson  urged  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  International  EducatlMi 
Act  of  1968  and  companion  measures  de- 
signed, said  the  President,  "to  rid  mankind 
of  the  slavery  of  Ignorance  and  the  scourge 
of  disease." 

5.  A  Harris  poll  reported  yesterday  tliat 
72  percent  of  the  American  people  believe 
the  country  can  afford  both  guns  and  butter 
but  that  If  domestic  reductions  should  be- 
come neceaaary,  t2ie  last  two  programs  to  be 


cut  are  aid  to  college  education  and  health 
care. 

6.  The  titles  of  two  front  page  atorles  In 
last  Sunday's  New  York  Times  financial  sec- 
tion read,  "Technology  Stirs  Search  for 
Profits"  and  "Electronics  and  Books:  Merger 
Path,"  and  the  Times  spoke  of  the  "race  for 
a  probable  multlbllllon-doUar  prize." 

I  waa  not  at  all  surprised  then  when  this 
week's  mall  brought  me  and  other  Congress- 
men a  printed  copy  of  a  recent  lecture  by 
President  Joeeph  Wilson  of  the  Xerox  Corp. 
entitled,  "The  Conscience  of  Business." 

COTISKMXNT,  aVStSMSB.  AND  EDUCATION  DKPKKD 
ON  KACH  OTH^ 

For  today,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  Govern- 
ment, business,  and  education  ere  like  three 
men  In  a  boat,  and  all  three  depend  In  sig- 
nificant ways  on  each  other. 

I  spoke  of  the  challenges  which  face  our 
Institutions  of  education.  Here  are  just  a 
few: 

The  landing  of  Luna  9  makes  clear  that 
man's  exploration  of  space.  Including  a  visit 
to  the  moon,  the  stuff  of  science  nctlon  a 
few  years  ago,  Is  now  within  reach. 

During  our  lifetime,  man  haa  learned  to 
unleash  against  his  fellow  man  destructive 
forces  beyond  the  power  of  most  of  us  to 
Imagine. 

Here  at  home,  one  long  century  after  Lin- 
coln's Emancipation  Proclamation,  Negro 
Americans  have  burst  Into  the  national  con- 
sciousness to  Insist  that  our  country — and 
theirs — make  real  the  telght  promise  of 
freedom. 

Each  day's  newspaper  reminds  us  of  new 
nations  of  the  world  pressing  their  claims 
not  only  for  poUtlcal  Independence  but  for 
a  fairer  share  of  the  material  benefits  of  the 
planet  as  well. 

Surely  It  must  be  clear  that  our  capacity 
for  coping  with  these  challenges  Is  directly 
related  to  the  strength  and  resiliency  of  our 
system  of  education. 

PRESn>Kl*T8   KBNNIDT   AND   JOHNSON  AND   8BTH 
AND  88TH  CONCEKSaiS  8XSPONO  TO  CRALLENCKS 

It  was  to  Increase  the  Nation's  Investment 
In  education  and  thereby  help  respond  to 
thoee  challenges  that,  with  the  leadership 
of  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  both  the 
88th  and  present  Congresses  enacted  into  law 
a  whole  series  of  education  bills. 

Even  a  partial  recital  of  the  litany  of  new 
measures  may  weary  you.  The  Higher  Educa- 
tion Acts  of  1083  and  1966,  the  VocaUonal 
Education  Act.  the  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act.  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act,  the  Ubrary 
Services  and  Construction  Act,  the  State 
Technical  Services  Act,  the  NaUonal  Defense 
Education  Act  and  subsequent  amendments, 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  Foundation  Act] 
the  Historic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  and  all  the  programs  embraced 
within  the  war  on  poverty. 

From  fiscal  1964  to  fiscal  1966,  PWeral 
spending  on  education  haa  soared  from  $4.5 
to  »8.7  billion,  and  the  expenditures  of  the 
Office  of  Education  liave  Jumped  over  four- 
fold In  8  years. 

My  point  here  U  simile.  It  Is  that  the 
Nation  la  now  making  and  will  continue  to 
make  an  enormous  Investment  in  educa- 
tion. But  the  passage  of  all  these  laws  by 
no  means  solves  all  our  problems. 

AMERICAN    BtTSINXSS    AND    INDUBTST    HAS    OBKAT 
STAKE  IN  EDDCATTON 

Surely  American  business  and  Industrial 
community  has  a  great  stake  In  this  Invest- 
ment— for  at  least  two  reasons.  As  business- 
men, you  can  see  very  clearly  that  the  revolu- 
tion In  American  education  offers  remark- 
able profltmaklng  opportunities. 

As  citizens,  you  have  a  responsibility  for 
helping  our  coxmtry  meet  the  challenges  of 
which  I  speak. 

I  believe  that  education  Is,  for  both  these 
reasons,  the  new  frontier  which  should  com- 
mand   the   best   genius    and    enterprise   of 


American  business  and  Industry.    Let  ms  try 
to  explain  why. 

I  have  suggested  that  education  is  big 
business.  It  Is.  We  now  spend  about  $40 
billion  annually  for  formal  education  In  this 
cotmtry. 

Seventeen  bUllon  dollars  of  this  amount 
are  spent  on  pxirchasable  manufactured 
Items;  desks,  buses,  pt^^er,  chalk,  textbooks, 
maps,  basketbcLlls,  cosmetics  for  school, 
blackout  cxirtalns.  slide  projectors,  shop 
tools,  Insurance,  toUets,  easels,  pianos,  »nrt 
globes.  Schools  are  consumers  and  they 
consvune  In  almost  every  area  of  Industrial 
production. 

But  there  are  other  substantial  if  leas 
tangible  benefits  which  education  holds  for 
Industry. 

The  progress  of  the  American  economy, 
as  of  every  other  sector  of  our  national  life, 
depends  In  very  large  measure  on  education. 
It  Is  clear  that  our  Increasingly  sophisticated 
economy  requires  an  Increasingly  sophisti- 
cated work  force.  This  Is  one  reason  I  In- 
troduced the  Technlc&l-Educatlon  Bill  at 
1963,  Bubaequently  made  part  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  that  year.  Ths 
purpose  of  this  blU  waa  to  help  produce 
more  2-year  ooUege-Ievel.  semlprofesslonal 
technicians  to  help  our  scientists,  physicians, 
and  engineers. 

Education  has  long  helped  the  Amerloan 
farmer  achieve  extraordinary  feats  of  pro- 
ductivity. The  land  grant  colleges  and  the 
rural  extension  programs  are  the  most  famous 
symbols  of  the  contribution  of  education  to 
economic  growth. 

With  the  passage  of  the  State  Technical 
Services  Act  last  year,  we  hope  In  like  fashion 
to  help  make  avaUable  to  American  business 
and  Industry  the  latest  findings  of  science 
and  technology.  For  example,  your  firm 
under  this  new  program  could  arrange  with 
a  local  university  seminars  to  upgrade  your 
engineers. 

All  the  recent  legislation  to  strengthen  col- 
leges and  universities  and  to  enable  mors 
qualified  young  people  to  become  students 
Is  aimed  at  producing  well-educated  men 
and  women,  a  fundamental  manpower  re- 
quirement for  American  bxulnesa  and  In- 
dustry. 

EDUCATION  IS  GOOD  FOR  BUSINESS 

Certainly  educated  men  and  women  mean 
a  better  market  for  business.  The  high 
school  graduate  earns  about  $36,000  more 
during  his  lifetime  than  the  dropout,  and 
the  college  graduate  earns  $138,000  mors 
than  the  high  school  graduate.  And  aa  the 
educational  level  of  the  consumer  rises,  so 
does  his  receptivity  to  new  Ideas,  new  prod- 
ucts, and  new  services.  We  educate  to  a 
steadily  rising  standard  of  living. 

Educational  expenditures  not  only  lead  to 
bigger  markets  for  businessmen  but  also 
help  cut  production  costs.  For  example,  the 
better  high  school  preparation  young  people 
get  In  mathematics,  science  and  English,  the 
faster — and  more  cheaply — they  can  leam 
new  techniques  In  oo-the-Job-tralnlng  pro- 
grams. 

I  think  It  relevant  here  to  note  that  a 
number  of  modern  economists  have  begun  to 
lay  more  stress  on  human  as  distinguished 
from  physical  capiUl  as  a  contributor  to 
economic  growth.  Theodore  Schultz  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  Edward  Denison 
of  the  Brookings  Institution  are  among  t^^e 
best  known  students  of  this  relationship. 
Both  agree  that  education,  as  It  affects  the 
quality  of  labor,  has  been  responsible,  over  a 
Riven  period,  for  over  20  percent  of  the  an- 
nual rate  of  growth  in  the  gross  national 
product. 

I  can  tell  you  by  citing  only  one  example — 
and  I  could  cite  many  more — that  politicians 
certainly  recognize  the  close  link  between 
education  and  biisiness.  I  refer  to  the  mad 
scramble  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's new  200-bev  accelerator.  Every  Sena- 
tor   and    Congressman    knows    that    major 
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•dentlflc  Ijutallatlona  In  bla  Stat«  or  district 
aesn  bsttar  bualiMM  and  moro  Joba. 

So  lat  us  acrw  vltboat  my  tiavlng  to  oSer 
any  more  erldcnoe.  of  which  there  la  an 
atmndance,  that  education  attracte  and 
hoMa  budneae  and  Induatry,  createe  new  re- 
eoureee,  and  buUde  new  markets:  the  basic 
commodity  of  the  clvUlzad  world  la  luiowl- 
ed(e  and  the  educator  la  Its  retailer.  With 
th«  graatty  Increased  Onanclal  support  which 
government,  especially  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, la  now  tXriag  education,  It  Is,  I  think. 
seU-erident  that  we  must  develop  a  triangle 
of  close  cooperation  among  government, 
business,  and  education. 

And  there  are  hopeful  signs.  Major  cor- 
porations seeking  to  diversify  now  look  to 
tbe  textbook  and  educational  equipment 
Anna  aa  sound  Investments.  You  know  the 
llat  better  than  I  do. 

Private  Industry,  with  lu  long  history  of 
productive  research  programs,  has  already 
begun  to  develop  and  teet  teaching  ma- 
ehUMi.  data  proceealng,  audiovisual  and 
other  advanced  and  experimental  t^ar->^ing 
equipment  and  materlaia  for  the  Nation's 
seitools. 

Industry  la  only  now  beoomlng  a  major 
oootrlbutor  to  tbe  network  Unking  basic  re- 
search to  new  educational  tools,  equipment 
to  ourrlcvJa,  teaching  methods  to  school 
orgaoixatlon,  preaobool  training  to  poet- 
doctoral  results. 

WHT    KSVCATtOIf    IB    TW*    "tnw   raONTnER"    FOR 

AMBBiCAN  nvBTKnaa 

And  all  the  bllla  we  have  been  passing  In 
Washington  are  obviously  fiirther  stimulus 
to  American  business  and  Industry  to  move 
more  and  more  boldly  Into  the  education 
market. 

But  the  8%ulden  avaUabUlty  of  substantial 
siuns  of  money  to  be  spent  on  education  Is 
only  one  of  the  reasons  that  education  Is  the 
new  frontier  for  American  business. 

Tou  must  believe  me  therefore  when  I  tell 
you  that  tbe  beet  educators  of  the  country 
are  ready  for  Innovation;  they  want  new 
Ideas.  Tou  have  consumers  yearning  to  be 
sold  and,  as  I  have  said,  they  have  the  money 
to  buy.  much  of  it  Federal. 

Indeed,  a  careful  study  of  the  major  pro- 
visions of  the  recent  education  legislation 
will  reveal  that  Coogreas,  too.  shares  this  de- 
sire to  encourage  new  and  better  ways  to 
teach  and  to  learn.  A  preoccupation  with 
raising  the  quality  of  education  at  every  level 
runs  tbro\igh  the  bearings  on  nearly  all  these 
bills.  It  was,  for  example,  tbe  principal  mo- 
tivation of  the  Teacher  Fellowship  bUl  I  au- 
thored last  year  which  later  found  Its  way 
Into  tbe  Higher  Education  Act  and  which  la 
aimed  dlraeUy  at  Improving  the  quality  ot 
education  in  the  Nation's  elementary  and 
saeondary  schools  by  improving  the  quality 
of  the  taaebers. 

OoDgraaa  and  the  educators  of  the  country 
not  only  want  more  education;  they  want 
better  eduoaUon. 

•uraly  tbla  concern  to  stimulate  innovation 
and  quality  should  spur  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prlae  of  American  industry. 

Another  reason  the  hour  Is  ripe  for  Amert- 
oan  business  to  ride  with  all  flags  flying  on 
to  the  field  of  American  educaUon  is  the 
sudden  eonlluence  of  major  eoclal  forces 
maklBf  for  change:  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment, the  ecumenical  movement,  the  papacy 
of  John  2Sd,  the  war  on  poverty,  and  an 
•ettvlat,  hard-drtvlng  President  committed 
to  education  as  has  been  no  other  President 
In  American  history  and  supported  by 
strong  majorities  in  both  Rouses  of  Congress 
who  share  his  commitment. 

AUXXICAN  XDUCATION  NXZOS  SXPSXIXNCZ  AND 
XMAOINATION  OF  AMXXICAN  BTrSDnaS  AND 
UnVWTKY 

I  hope  that  by  now  I  have  made  clear  to 
you  that  If  war  U  too  important  to  be  left 
to  the  generals,  education  Is  too  Important 
to  be  left  solely  to  the  educators.     For  to 


solve  the  problems  that  face  American  edu- 
cation today,  we  also  need  the  intelligence 
and  experience,  the  Imagination  and  In- 
ventiveness of  American  business  and  Indus- 
try. 

Frankly,  I  believe  It  would  be  Immensely 
valuable  for  those  of  us  In  Washington  with 
rcsponslbUity  to  make  decisions  about  edu- 
cation, both  in  the  ezcecutive  and  legisla- 
tive branches,  to  consult  more  often  than 
we  now  do  with  you  in  the  business  and  in- 
dustrial communities.  We  need  your  ideas 
on  how  we  can  attack  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  beset  us,  and,  If  I  may  say  so.  I 
would  hope  that  you  would  not  suffer  too 
greatly  for  having  had  coffee  with  a  Oon- 
greesman. 

SOME  TROUBLESOMi:  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 

Let  me  here  give  you  Just  a  sampling  of 
the  kinds  of  questions  about  American  edu- 
cation that  are  troubling  some  of  us  In 
Gongress,  queetlons  where  we  need  your 
counsel  and  advice  and  questions  which  I 
hope  you  will  consider  as  you  and  your  fLrms 
do  your  planning  for  the  future — and  the 
future  is  right  now. 

These  are  all  questions  the  answers  to 
which — if  there  ore  answers — are  likely  to 
lead  to  profits  for  business  and  will  surely 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Nation. 

In  architecture:  What  are  the  best  kinds 
of  buildings  for  teaching  the  children  of  the 
poor,  for  teaching  other  children?  Are  there 
optimum  size  classes  for  various  teaching 
conditions?  Should  we  be  building  play- 
grounds on  rooftops  in  crowded  Inner  cities? 

In  teaching:  How  do  you  teach  the  in- 
dividual child  with  hJbs  Individual  strengths 
and  weaknesses?  How  do  you  discover  those 
strengths  and  weaknesses?  How  can  a 
teacher  teach  a  variety  of  kinds  of  children 
In  one  classroom?  When  is  the  beet  time 
to  Introduce  children  to  new  flelds  of  study? 
Are  there  better  ways  of  leaching  the 
mentally  retarded? 

Integration ;  How  do  you  overcome  de  facto 
segregation  In  northern  schools?  What  Is 
the  relationship  of  patterns  of  Negro  mobil- 
ity to  the  school  systenas  In  big  cities? 

Poverty  How  do  you  best  teach  poor 
children?  What  kinds  of  materials?  How 
do  you  motivate  these  children?  How  can 
you  get  at  the  deprivation  that  extends  Into 
the  rest  of  their  lives  In  terms  of  Inadequate 
food  and  clothing  and  housing?  How  do 
you  reach  and  teach  the  parents  of  the 
children  of  poverty? 

Vocational  education :  How  do  you  bring 
It  into  line  with  the  manpower  needs  of 
today's  business  and  indtistry.  Can  we  re- 
structure vocational  education  to  appeal 
more  effectively  to  dropouts? 

Materials:  What  course  materials,  audio- 
visual aids,  are  beet  In  enabling  children  of 
different  ages,  backgrounds,  abilities,  to 
learn? 

Teachers:  What  is  the  best  way  to  teach 
teachers?  How  to  reeducate  them?  How  to 
bring  new  materials  and  methods  to  both 
teachers  and  administrators?  How  to  re- 
cruit good  teachers? 

Preschool  education :  Should  we  undertake 
a  massive  investment  In  preschool  programs 
for  all  children?  only  poor  children?  Do  we 
have  enough  child-development  Bpeclallsts? 
Are  special  buildings  and  equipment  re- 
quired? 

Adult  and  continuing  education:  Should 
we  have  continuing  education  programs 
both  to  retrain  workers  in  new  skills  and  to 
enhance  the  value  of  their  leisure  time? 
What  kinds  of  programs?  teaching  methods? 

International  education:  What  kinds  of 
education  can  we  provide  to  the  underdevel- 
oped countries?  What  can  we  learn  for 
American  education  from  educational 
methods  and  programs  in  foreign  countries? 
There  are  many  more  questions  I  could 
raise.  These  are  only  examples,  and  perhaps 
not  the  right  ones.    I  hope  you  have  others. 


But  above  all.  you  should  be  thinking  and 
thinking  hard  about  the  beet  ways  to  teach 
and  to  learn,  and  you  should  not  wait  until 
tomorrow. 

education:  both  a  market  and  a  responsi- 
brlitt  for  american  fdsiness 

For  I  must  reiterate  that  the  new  frontier 
for  American  business  Is  education. 

In  the  first  place,  education  Is  a  market 
which  should  excite  and  stimulate  your 
profltmaklng  instinct,  a  wholly  legitimate 
and  nonsubverslve  Instinct. 

la  the  second  place,  improving  American 
education  is  a  responslbllty  which,  as  citi- 
zens of  a  democracy,  you  should  enthusias- 
tically welcome.  For  I  am  sure  you  want  to 
do  more  than  make  money.  It  was  that 
great  philosopher  of  education,  Alfred  North 
Whitehead,  who  said,  "•  •  'a  great  society 
is  a  society  In  which  its  men  of  business 
think  greatly  of  their  functions." 

I  hope   you  will  think  greatly  of  yours. 


Fanning  in  Idaho:  A  Look  Ahead 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1966 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 16  I  was  pleased  to  be  the  guest 
of  the  Klwanls  Club  of  Twin  Palls,  Idaho, 
at  Its  farm-city  banquet,  given  each  year 
In  recognition  of  the  community  of  in- 
terest which  exists  between  farmers  and 
city  dweUers  in  the  Magic  Valley  area. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  speech 
I  delivered  on  that  occasion  be  printed 
in  the  RjEcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Farming  in  Idaho:  a  Look  Ahead 

(By  Senator  Frank  Chttrch,  Democrat, 

Of  Idaho) 

This  year  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  completion  of  Arrowrock  Dam,  which,  In 
its  day,  was  the  highest  dam  ever  built, 
and  which,  through  the  years,  has  trans- 
formed the  life  of  the  Boise  Valley. 

When  Arrowrock  Dam  was  dedicated,  on 
October  4,  1915,  a  remarkable  address  was 
delivered  by  J.  H.  Lowell,  of  Parma.  Mr. 
Lowell  was  the  chairman  of  the  first  water 
users  association  In  the  area,  and  the  man 
whose  name  was  subsequently  given  Lake 
Lowell,  in  memory  of  his  lifelong  service. 

In  his  dedicatory  address,  Mr.  Lowell  said: 
"We  are  pioneers  working  with  tremendous 
natural  resources,  out  of  which  we  are  seek- 
ing to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  great  com- 
monwealth. We  have  made  giant  strides,  but 
In  truth,  we  are  still  only  on  the  threshold  of 
our  development,  and  we  are  looking  into 
the  future,  not  the  pctet." 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  people  of  Idaho  were 
wining  to  think  big  about  their  future.  In 
the  half  century  that  has  elapsed.  I  think 
we  have  come  around  full  circle,  and  that  the 
people  of  Idaho  again  stand  ready  to  think 
big  about  their  future  once  more. 

"The  tremendous  natural  resources,"  to 
which  Lowell  referred — the  vast  stretches  of 
fertile,  arid  land,  and  the  abundance  of  un- 
used water — still  await  full  utilization  i^iA 
development.  In  a  very  real  sense,  we  still 
stand  upon  the  threshold. 

In  ail  candor,  we  have  not  stretched  our- 
selves to  put  these  resources  to  work;  we 
have,  rather,  come  through  a  long  period  of 


comparative  pause,  during  which  our  for- 
ward motion  has  been  mostly  confined  to 
small,  cautious  steps. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  tended  to  avoid 
the  kind  of  big  risks  once  welcomed  by  the 
pioneers.  The  Inheritance  they  left  us,  we 
have  treated  as  our  nebt  egg  to  protect;  the 
exuberant  vision  they  held  of  a  future  un- 
limited, we  have  tended  to  circumscribe  with 
hesitancy  and  doubt. 

Indeed,  so  negative,  at  times,  has  been 
our  thinking,  that,  in  this  State  where  the 
economy  Is  so  largely  dependent  upon  suc- 
cessful reclamation,  we  have  actually  come 
through  a  period  when  new  reclamation  proj- 
ects for  Idaho  have  been  strenuously  op- 
posed. We  have  contented  ourselves  with 
piecemeal  development,  with  a  principal  em- 
phasis being  given  to  the  Impoundment  of 
supplementary  water  for  existing  tracts  of 
Irrigated  land. 

Now,  of  course,  there  have  been  reasons 
for  this,  plausible  reasons,  perhaps  even  good 
reasons,  that  account  for  this  long  period 
of  lingering  restraint.  I  think  they  can  be 
assembled  under  one  heading:  the  extraor- 
dinary revolution  that  has  occurred  on 
American  farms  in  this  generation,  and  the 
apprehension  and  uncertainty  concerning 
the  future  of  farming  which  this  revolution 
has  occasioned. 

Fifty  years  ago.  when  Mr.  Lowell  was  mak- 
ing his  dedicatory  address  at  Arrowrock  Dam, 
half  of  the  American  jjeople  were  still  living 
on  the  farms.  That  is  a  ratio  which  still 
exists  in  Russia  and  the  satellite  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe.  But  in  America  today 
less  than  10  percent  of  our  people  remain 
on  the  farms,  and  they  are  producing  suffi- 
cient food,  not  only  to  feed  themselves  and 
the  90  percent  of  our  people  who  now  live 
In  the  cities,  but  to  accumulate  huge  sur- 
pluses as  well. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  rural 
revolution  has  been  the  steady  decline  in  the 
number  of  farms.  Since  1945,  for  example, 
the  number  of  farms  in  Idaho  hsis  decreased 
from  42,000  to  35,800.  But  during  the  same 
period,  while  the  number  of  farms  has 
dmpped,  the  total  agriculture  yield  in  Idaho 
h^  climbed  dramatically.  Potatoes  are  up 
65  percent,  wheat  up  55  percent,  dry  peas 
up  46  percent.  We  are  producing  twice  as 
much  milk  and  three  times  as  many  eggs. 

In  terms  of  productivity,  this  is  our  part 
of  a  success  story  iuiequaled  by  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  But  It  has  given  wide- 
spread currency  to  the  belief — nere  In  Idaho 
and  elsewhere — that  we  already  have  too 
much  farmland,  so  that  new  reclamation 
projects  can  no  longer  be  Justified. 

Moreover,  the  rising  productivity  on  our 
farms  has  not  been  accompanied  by  rising 
prices  for  farm  products.  Indeed,  these  prices 
have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  increasing  coets, 
so  that  many  a  farmer  has  found  himself 
In  the  tightening  grip  of  a  serious  cost-price 
squeeze.  In  face  of  this  predicament,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  many  farmers  have  been 
disinclined  to  favor  new  reclamation,  which 
would  bring  still  more  farms  onto  the  pro- 
duction line  to  further  glut  the  marketplace. 

These  considerations,  coupled  with  the  ex- 
pensive Government  farm  programs  that  at- 
tempt to  cut  back  on  production,  may 
account  for  the  relatively  slow  pace  of  new 
federally  sponsored  reclamation  In  Idaho  in 
recent  years. 

Surprisingly,  however,  though  the  same 
underlying  conditions  have  existed  elsewhere 
In  the  West,  other  western  States  have  re- 
fused to  wear  the  same  straitjacket.  Pro- 
ceeding on  the  hypothesis  that  diversified 
planting  on  Federal  reclamation  projects 
does  not  contribute  significantly  to  the  sur- 
plus problem,  other  western  States  have  been 
moving  full  speed  ahead  with  ambitious 
water  development  programs.  States  In  the 
Southwest,  like  California,  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico,  States  in  the  Upper  Colorado  Basin — 
which  now  boasts  the  largest  developing  irri- 


gation program  in  the  world — these,  our  sis- 
ter States  In  the  West,  have  refused  to  stand 

BtUl. 

And  the  growth  In  these  States  has  been 
so  great  that  they  now  foresee  the  day  when 
they  will  be  running  short  of  water.  Already, 
with  a  prudent  determination  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  future,  these  thirsty  States  are 
eyeing  unappropriated  and  unused  waters 
here  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Of  course,  we  can  hope  for  miracles,  we 
can  hope,  for  example,  that  the  next  few 
years  will  see  big  strides  in  the  desalination 
of  ocean  water,  which  might  prove  of  some 
relief  to  Loe  Angeles,  next  to  the  sea.  But 
even  the  most  accelerated  progress  in  this 
field  will  be  of  little  avail  to  the  Inland 
States,  and,  in  any  case,  there  is  no  basis  to 
exp>ect  that  this  water  can  be  produced 
cheaply  enough  for  agricultural  use.  There- 
fore, as  of  now,  we  must  assume  that  a  major 
attempt  will  be  made  In  the  years  ahead,  to 
divert  water  from  the  Northwest  into  other 
river  basins. 

Indeed,  there  are  presently  study  proposals 
pending  in  Congress,  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  water-short  districts  of  the 
West,  which  contemplate  |>oesible  diversions 
of  water  from  the  Northwest  in  the  future. 

And  where  the  Upper  Colorado  Basin  is 
concerned,  let's  not  fool  ourselves:  it  would 
be  foolhardy  to  divert  water  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River  at  sea  level,  and  pump 
it  all  the  way  over  the  Continental  Divide 
into  the  Upper  Colorado  Basin.  That  water. 
If  it  Is  to  be  diverted  at  all,  will  have  to  be 
diverted  from  the  Snake  River  in  Idaho.  Al- 
ready, there  is  one  study  under  consideration 
by  the  Interior  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  directed  toward  ascertaining 
the  feasibility  of  diverting  S'/j  million  acre- 
feet  of  water  from  the  Northwest  into  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Colorado  River  Basins,  and 
to  supply  irrigation  canals  along  the  route  of 
the  diversion.  This.  I  would  point  out  to 
you.  Is  In  excess  of  the  total  annual  flow  ot 
the  Snake  River  at  the  site  of  the  proposed 
Ouffey  Dam  In  southwestern  Idaho. 

What  would  this  water  be  used  for  in 
Colorado,  Arizona,  or  southern  California? 
To  fill  the  empty  water  glasses  of  thirsty 
people?  To  provide  the  necessary  sanitation 
and  sewage  disposal  in  Phoenix  or  Los  Ange- 
les? To  meet  vital  industrial  demands?  Not 
at  all. 

The  water  which  would  be  siphoned  away 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  mainly  to  be 
put  to  the  very  same  Irrigation  uses  we 
have  pioneered.  At  fantastic  expense,  it  is 
to  be  diverted  a  thousand  miles  to  reclaim 
new  land  in  the  Southwest,  while  desert 
lands,  lying  next  to  the  very  source  of  the 
diversion   In  the  Northwest  remain   dry. 

Incredible?  Yes.  but  the  proof  can  be 
found  in  the  present  use  of  the  water  In 
the  very  areas  which  now  search  for  more. 
Southern  California  is  now  using  90  percent 
of  its  water,  locally  developed  and  Imported, 
for  Irrigation.  Throughout  the  arid  South- 
west, 75  percent  of  all  the  water  Is  going 
into  reclaiming  new  land  or  irrigating  old. 
So,  I  say  to  you  tonight,  whether  you  are 
an  Idaho  farmer  or  an  Idaho  businessman 
dependent  upon  the  farmer — we  are  faced 
with  a  challenge  of  an  entirely  new  order 
of  urgency.  If  we  are  not  to  lose  the  excess 
water,  presently  unappropriated  in  the  Snake 
River  and  its  tributaries,  we  must  delay  no 
longer  in  putting  that  water  to  use.  Partial, 
piecemeal  projects  will  no  longer  suffice.  The 
threat  of  eventual  diversion  is  real.  Faced 
with  it,  I  hope  it  will  never  be  said  to  us 
that  our  response  was  "too  little  and  too 
late." 

The  answer  does  not  lie  in  political  as- 
siu^nces  from  any  source.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  given  me.  in  the  most 
unqualified  language,  aseiirances  that  the 
Johnson  administration  will  oppose  any  di- 
version of  water  out  of  the  Columbia -Snake 
River.    But.  as  we  all  know,  administrations 


come  and  go,  and  such  assurances  are.  at 
best,  transitory  in  nature.  The  only  reliable 
course  Is  to  get  on  with  tbe  development  ot 
our  water  here  in  this  State  on  a  scale  suf- 
ficient to  protect  our  future. 

The  case  for  comprehensive  use  is  exempli- 
fied in  a  proposal  that  Congressman  Comp- 
ton  Whits  and  I  recently  put  forward  for 
a  unified  southwest  Idaho  water  develop- 
ment project.  Briefly  stated,  this  is  a  9700- 
mllllon  plan  to  put  the  unused  water  in 
southwest  Idaho  to  work.  When  It  takes 
final  form,  the  project  may  pull  together  as 
many  as  five  previous  prop>oeal6  for  piece- 
meal development  of  the  region.  Two  ma- 
jor dams,  two  diversion  tunnels,  and  associ- 
ated generator  facilities,  fully  Integrated 
with  existing  works,  would  be  entailed.  The 
project  would  Irrigate  some  500,000  acres  of 
vacant  desertland,  putting  supplemental  wa- 
ter on  other  land,  now  irrigated  but  without 
adequate  water  supplies.  In  addition,  the 
project  would  generate  more  than  half  a 
million  kilowatts  of  saleable  Federal  pwwer 
to  help  repay  Its  construction  coets.  Munici- 
palities and  Industry  would  come  In  for  their 
share  of  the  water,  while  recreation,  fish  and 
wildlife  would  also  be  served. 

Elsewhere  in  southern  Idaho,  right  here.  In 
the  Magic  Valley,  on  the  Salmon  tract,  there 
has  been  a  long-standing  need  for  supple- 
mental water.  Southwest  of  Burley,  In  the 
Oakley  Pan  area,  there  Is  a  orosjject  for  new 
reclamation  development  cc.inected  with  the 
study  now  underway  to  1  crease  the  height 
of  the  American  Falls  Dan..  And  in  the  Up- 
per Snake  there  are  still  other  possibilities. 
But  If  we're  to  face  the  challenge  that  con- 
fronts us.  we're  going  to  have  to  lift  our 
sights  above  the  confinement  of  our  own 
State  borders,  and  operate  Instead  within  the 
whole  of  the  natural  basin  which  is  formed 
by  the  Columbia  and  Snake  River  drainage 
systems.  In  short,  we're  going  to  have  to 
look  for  financing  assistance  which  can 
come  only  through  the  establishment  of  a 
basin  account. 

A  basin  account  for  Idaho  is  not  a  parti- 
san proposal.  My  colleague.  Republican 
Senator  Len  Jordan,  fully  concurs  with  me 
In  advocating  such  an  account.  Let  me  Just 
take  a  moment  to  explain   It. 

Those  of  you  who  are  irrigators  know  that, 
for  many  years  now.  It  has  not  been  possible 
for  the  water  users  to  fully  defray  the 
mounting  coets  of  new  irrigation  projects. 
For  a  long  while  now,  in  connection  with 
new  reclamation  projects,  we  have  made  up 
the  difference  from  revenues  derived  from 
the  sale  of  public  power.  Without  a  basin 
account,  we  In  Idaho  are  limited  to  power 
revenues  from  Federal  dams  located  within 
the  State.  Indeed,  until  very  recently  we 
were  even  confined  to  those  Federal  dams 
situated  In  southern  Idaho.  No  other  West- 
ern State  is  BO  straltjacketed.  The  South- 
western Idaho  water  development  project 
cannot  be  built  unless  Idaho  Is  plugged  Into 
the  great  Federal  power  system  that  our  tax 
money  has  helped  to  create  downstream  on 
the  Snake  and  Columbia  Rivers. 

This  system,  as  a  whole,  must  be  made  to 
pay  for  a  well-balanced  and  equitable  devel- 
opment of  all  the  lands  these  rivers  drain. 
TTiIs  can  be  achieved  only  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  overall  basin  account,  simi- 
lar to  those  that  have  already  been  set  up 
In  the  other  great  river  basins  of  the  West. 

A  basin  account  would  enable  us  to  lump 
together  all  of  the  revenues  derived  from 
the  enormous  public  Investment  that  has 
been  made  in  the  waterworks  of  the  North- 
west— including  the  power  revenues  from 
such  giant  Federal  generating  plants  as  Bon- 
neville, McNary,  and  the  Grand  Coulee — so 
that  we  might  draw  upon  the  surplus,  as 
these  projects  pay  themselves  off,  to  help 
finance  new  development,  wherever  it  may 
be  located,  upstream  or  downstream,  within 
the  drainage  system.  ^  . 
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Wttbont  a  buln  areeoust.  wa  wlU  eontlnu* 
toba  weludad  tram  tha  full  banaflt  of  thla 
UmrnmnOmtM  poMto  Invastnunfe;  wa  will  ra- 
maln  a  kind  ot  aaeond-eUM  dtlaaii  »»»««« ^ 
tlM  Stataa  of  kha  Morthwaat.  Idabo'a  an- 
tttlacoant  to  fully  pairtleipata  ought  to  be 
pvfaeUy  olaar.  Tha  domiaUaam  dama  ba- 
looc  fully  aa  much  to  ua  aa  tbay  do  to  tha 
paopla  ot  Oraffon  and  Waahlngton.  And  fully 
a  f  ovrth  of  tha  watar  turning  tbair  ganaratora 
U  furnlahad  by  Idaho. 

So.  if  W9^n  not  going  to  abortchange  our- 
aalvaa.  tha  ttma  haa  oocna  for  ua  to  aaek  a 
Ooluaxbia  Baain  aoooont.  Ita  eaay  enough  to 
bUma  othera  for  our  faUure  to  secure  one 
long  ago.  But  the  truth  1«  th*t  we  baven't 
gotten  togather  to  work  for  cme,  and  the 
blama  la  aura,  still,  I  think  the  time  Is 
rtpa  and  tha  opportunity  exists  In  Oongreaa. 
Aooordln^y,  tha  leglaUttoa  I  ahAU  intro- 
duoa  In  tha  upcoming  aeaalon  of  Oongreaa  to 
authorlaa  tha  aouthweat  Idaho  water  develop- 
mant  projaot  will  contain  tha  neceaaary 
"braakthrough  language,"  and  I  bope  that 
both  8ana«or  Joanuf  and  I  wUl  have  the 
united  support  of  Idaho  In  our  attempt  to 
aohleve  thla  breakthrough  In  the  months 
ahead.  It  means  a  great  deal.  Without  It, 
aa  Z  have  aald,  the  full  development  ot  our 
watar  reaouroaa  In  aouthem  Idaho  can  never 
ba  achieved. 

WaU,  I  alao  want  to  talk  about  the  farmer 
tn  a  larger  context  thla  evening.  I  don't 
know  whether  you  folka  have  beard  the  story 
about  tha  Taxaa  rancher  who  came  to  visit 
an  Idaho  potato  farmer.  One  morning  the 
rancher  stappad  out  onto  tha  porch  of  the 
farmer's  houae.  Ha  looked  to  the  right  and 
ha  saw  the  faucellne  nearby.  He  looked  off 
to  the  left  and,  down  a  Uttla  piece,  be  saw 
tha  other  fencellne.  So,  he  turned  to  bU 
Idaho  friend  and  said,  "You  ought  to  see 
th*t  Texas  ranch  of  mine.  Why,  I  get  up 
early  in  the  morning,  gat  into  my  car.  and 
Btart  to  drive  from  one  of  my  fencallnea 
toward  the  other.  I  drive  and  I  drive  and  I 
drlva,  and  late  In  the  afternoon,  when  the 
eun  ta  beginning  to  sat,  I  finally  reach  the 
other  fencellne."  "You  know,"  replied  the 
Idaho  farmer,  "I  uaed  to  have  a  car  like 
that  myaalf." 

I  wlah  I  had  as  ready  an  answer  for  the 
big  quaatton  which  oontlnuea  to  perplex  all  of 
ua  ooneamlng  the  American  fanner  and  his 
future.  I  dont  poaaeai  a  crystal  ball.  I 
oant  give  you  a  cartaln  forecast  of  things 
to  ooma.  But  I  can  tell  you.  on  the  basis  of 
•l«na  In  Waahlngton  and  obvloiia  develop- 
ing facta  abroad,  that  I  strongly  sense  that 
tha  rota  of  tha  American  farmer  la  going  to 
ebanfa;  that  Instewl  of  azpenalve  farmpro- 
pvms  to  cut  back  on  the  producUon.  we're 
T«ry  Ukely  to  find  the  American  fanner  soon 
•nltotad  In  a  naUonal  effort  to  produce  more 

Why  do  I  say  thla?  Not  becauae  our  na- 
tional food  oonaumpUon  U  going  to  expand 
enough  to  change  things  for  the  farmer,  but 
beoauaa  ot  tha  world  altuaUon.  The  fact  of 
tha  matter  U  that  wa  are  faced  today  with 
the  apepter  of  spreading  atarvaUon  in  the 
world.  HaU  tha  worldl  people  are  suffering 
fram  a  ohroale  Inwifllelancy  of  food,  with 
arary  llkaHhood  that  their  plight  wUl  worsen 
Only  S.S  percent  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
arable,  and  moat  of  that  U  already  under 
aomvatton.  But  world  popuutlon,  which 
took  100,000  years  to  reach  S  bUUon,  will 
doabla  in  ataa  in  the  next  30  years. 

I  Juit  raturnad  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where 
I  want  with  Baeratary  of  Bute  Dean  Rusk  to 
attand  tha  Bemicpherle  Conference  of  the 
American  RapubUca.  In  Latin  America.  38 
yaw*  aCD,  th»j  w«a  exporting  grain.  Today, 
lAttn^merfe*  hapcrta  far  more  grain  than 
it  oporta.  There  la  insufllclant  food  being 
produoad  to  feed  tta  preaent  population  of 
raaa  SM  mffllon  people.  Tet,  between  now 
■Bd  tha  eotf  of  the  century,  the  population 
wlu  tonraaaa  to  ovar  600  million. 
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Xn  India,  In  the  next  IS  years,  300  mlUlon 
people  will  be  added,  a  larger  number  than 
the  preeent  population  of  tbe  United  SUtea. 
Inevitably,  tbe  world's  demand  for  food  Is 
going    to    soar,    Ln    tbe    years    Immediately 


In  the  face  of  this  proapect,  there  Is  a 
growing  feeling  In  Washington  that  we  can- 
not keep  on  paying  farmers  for  not  produc- 
ing when  spreading  starvation  stalks  the 
world.  So  It  Is  that  food.  In  my  Judgment, 
will  soon  become  our  moat  precious  weapon 
for  peace.  Better  that  we  unleash  our  farm- 
ers; that  we  declare  all  all-out  war  against 
hunger  for  the  balance  of  this  century,  than 
suffer  tbe  consequences  that  spreading  star- 
vation will  bring. 

This  means  that  we  should  not  only  com- 
mence to  share  more  fully  In  the  commercial 
food  markets  of  tbe  world,  but  that  we  must 
expand  upon  our  food-for-peace  program. 
In  Africa,  Asia  and  in  Latin  America,  where 
the  best  effort*  to  produce  more  food  will 
fall  short  of  meeting  critical  need*. 

Now,  it  must  be  recognlred  that  deliber- 
ately producing  farm  commodities  for  use 
overseas  represents  a  departure  from  past 
poUcy.  Preeent  food-for-peace  efforts  are 
baaed  largely  on  the  distribution  of  exir- 
pluaea  that  have  accumulated  In  spite  ot 
farm  programs  to  prevent  them.  It  must 
also  be  recognized  that  in  most  cases  it  is 
preferable,  if  not  esaential,  for  developing 
countries  to  supply  most  of  their  own  food 
needs.  But  the  fact  remains  that  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  these  countries  cannot  in- 
crease their  production  fast  enough  to  meet 
their  needs  without  food  shipments  from  the 
United  States. 

Tbe  question  is.  Will  we,  at  enormous  pub- 
lic expense,  continue  to  support  farm  pro- 
grams deaigned  to  cut  back  on  production. 
while  mounting  hunger  spreads  across  the 
world?  I  dont  think  we  wlU.  Morally.  I 
dont  think  we  can.  It  la  impossible  to  Justi- 
fy subsidies  to  cut  back  production  when  the 
money  could  be  better  spent  to  protect  the 
producing  farmer  through  export  subsidies, 
eapeclally  wben  the  food  we  send  abroad  Is 
the  beat  weapon  we  have  for  peace  and  sta- 
bUlty. 

I  serve  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Co«nmltte«,  where  I  try  to  work  for  sensible 
foreign  aid  programs.  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that,  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  aid 
we  give,  the  food  is  the  beat.  Much  of  the 
money  we  are  spending  on  other  projects  is 
often  wasted.  It  may  well  be  that  tbe  Amer- 
ican farmer  is  destined  to  become  the  moat 
Important  single  -contributor  to  American 
foreign  policy. 

The  second  and  more  fundamental  front 
in  the  war  against  hunger  Is  the  urgent 
need  for  a  rapid  acceleration  of  food  produc- 
tion abroad.  We  and  other  advanced  coun- 
tries must  assist  the  developing  world  to 
undertake  the  kind  of  agricultural  revolu- 
tion which  we  have  experienced  in  the  last 
hundred  years. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  knowledge 
and  skills  of  our  agricultural  technicians, 
research  scientists,  extension  workers,  and 
experienced  farmers.  An  American  Farmers 
Corp*  consisting  of  retired  farmers  or  work- 
ing farmers  willing  to  take  leave  of  their 
own  farms  for  a  time  could  perform  an  in- 
valuable service  abroad.  There  Is  great  need, 
too,  for  more  fertilizer,  pesticides,  irriga- 
tion development,  hybrid  seed  and  feed- 
mixlng  equipment.  Enlightened  land  own- 
ership and  tax  policies.  Improved  distribu- 
tion systems,  and  low-cost  credit  are  essen- 
tial to  rural  development.  So  Is  an  improved 
system  of  rural  education. 

•niia  type  of  aid  Is  not  Inexpensive  nor 
is  !t  easy  to  implement.  But  food  and  agri- 
cultural assistance  are  lees  expensive  than 
military  hardware  and  they  are  much  more 
conatructlve  and  helpful  to  the  peoplea  we 
aaslst.    As  one  watched  our  two  impoverished 


friends,  IndU  and  PakUtan,  ahootlng  at  each 
other  with  American  arms,  it  is  dlfflciilt  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  both  countries  need 
our  food  and  our  farm  know-bow  more  than 
they  need  oiu:  guns. 

Furthermore,  the  strengthening  of  the 
diets  and  the  agricultural  economy  of  the 
developing  coimtries — ^far  from  removing 
them  as  potential  American  markets — would 
open  the  way  for  new  long-range  VS. 
markets.  Thoae  nations  with  advancing 
agricultural  and  Industrial  productivity  are 
also  our  best  commercial  customers.  Can- 
ada with  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  population 
of  India  is  a  larger  American  customer  than 
India.  After  assisting  postwar  Japan  de- 
velop its  agricultural  and  indiastrial  economy, 
we  discovered  that  she  has  become  the  larg- 
est purchaser  of  American  farm  produce. 

Communist  China  haa  called  for  a  "peo- 
ple's war"  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
to  win  the  wcvld  over  to  commvmism.  But 
Red  China  haa  failed  on  the  agricultural 
front  and  tbe  situation  has  been  worsened 
by  drought  and  other  natural  hazards.  She 
cannot  win  a  "people's  war"  against  the  de- 
veloped "world  If  we  will  place  the  welfare  of 
people  above  short-term  goals  of  mlUtary 
maneuvering  and  cold  war  strategy.  So  let 
ua  take  the  lead  in  a  "people's  war"  with 
com  Instead  of  cannon,  with  farmers  instead 
of  martnea,  with  agricultural  technology  In- 
stead of  battle  plans,  with  food  Instead  ol 
fear. 

The  future  of  the  American  farmer  is  big— 
not  bleak.  Then,  let  us  begin  to  build  big 
again  for  the  future  of  Idaho's  farmer.  Let 
our  plans  match  the  dimensions  of  our  rivers 
and  o\u-  deserts.  Let  ua  move  ahead,  no 
longer  the  prisoners  of  pessimism,  but  aa  pio- 
neers once  more  with  promises  to  keep. 

If  we  will  do  that,  our  grandchildren,  long 
after  we  are  dead  and  gone,  will  remember 
via  in  their  prayers. 


ImafiiutiTe  Meamres  Needed  To  Win 
War  Against  Hanger 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  MACKIE 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9. 1966 

Mr.  MACKIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  orga- 
nizational meeting  of  the  Committee  oa 
the  World  Pood  Crisis  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington recently. 

Senator  Oeorge  McOovkiin,  of  South 
Dakota,  former  director  of  the  food  for 
peace  program,  was  one  of  the  speakers 
at  a  congressional  panel  discussion  on 
ways  and  means  to  wage  an  all-out  effort 
to  end  hunger,  malnutrition,  and  want 
in  the  world.  Other  panelists  included 
Representative  Harold  D.  Coolit,  of 
North  Carolina:  Representative  Paot, 
PiNDLkY,  of  Illinois;  Representative 
Lynn  E.  STALSAxm.  of  Wlsconain;  and 
myself. 

Senator  McOovkrn's  remarks  were 
brief  and  to  the  point  and  I  asked  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  them  printed  in  the 
RxcoRo: 

iNTKODOCTOaT  RXMAJUU  OW  SENATOR  OXOBGX 
MCOOVXXN  AT  THB  OBOANIZATIONAI.  MXXT- 
INO  OF  THX  COMMrmx  ON  THX  VfOKLB  POOD 

Cams 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Committee  on 
the  World  Food  Crisis  for  ita  leadership  in 
planning  thla  i 


We  are  here  to  concentrate  new  attention 
on  the  moet  Important  problem  In  the 
world — the  present  fact  of  human  hunger  and 
the  mounting  race  between  food  auid  people. 
Malnutrition  Is  public  enemy  No.  1.  It  lies 
close  to  tbe  base  of  man's  most  fundamental 
concerns.  It  Is  a  breeder  of  disease,  prema- 
ture death,  economic  stagnation,  and  politi- 
cal disorder.  It  Is  the  most  acute  challenge 
to  the  agricultural  technology,  the  political 
Imagination,  and  tbe  moral  conscience  of 
mankind. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  tour  of  Viet- 
nam followed  by  an  address  to  the  United 
Nations  Pood  and  Agriculture  Conference  in 
Rome.  The  comparison  between  the  tragic 
destruction  In  Vietnam  and  the  quiet  but 
effective  crusade  against  hunger  discussed  at 
the  Rome  Conference  was  a  painful  contrast 
Indeed. 

No  nation  has  ever  sent  abroad  a  more 
gallant  and  superbly  trained  group  of  men 
than  our  fighting  team  now  doing  battle  in 
Vietnam.  But  the  grim  fact  is  that  a  grow- 
ing number  of  them  vsriil  face  death  unless 
the  diplomats  can  find  a  breakthrough  to  the 
conference  table.  That  is  the  only  course 
that  maJcee  any  sense  in  this  bleeding  Land 
that  Is  afflicted  with  so  many  problems  tha.t 
do  not  respond  to  a  mlUtary  effort.  One 
wonders  even  if  military  victory  should  come 
after  years  of  slaughter  and  devastation,  if 
there  could  then  be  buUt  on  such  a  chaotic 
foundation  a  political  structure  capable  of 
resisting  the  appeals  of  Communist  cadres. 
It  saddens  one's  heart  to  see  the  lives  of  so 
many  brave  men  committed  to  a  cause  with 
such  an  uncertain  political  base.  In  the 
hospitals  near  Saigon,  in  the  refugee  camps 
along  the  coast,  and  with  the  marines  in  the 
field  near  Da  Nang  and  Chulal,  I  found  my- 
self recalling  the  doubtless  oversimplified 
words  of  Benjamin  PranlUln:  "There  never 
was  a  good  war  nor  a  bad  peace." 

But  however  bad  war  may  be  and  however 
uncertain  its  outcome,  there  is  one  war  that 
Is  a  good  war  and  that  can  end  in  victory 
for  aU  mankind.  That  is  the  war  against 
hunger — the  most  important  war  man  must 
flght  for  the  rest  of  the  century  And  this 
is  the  war  to  which  this  Conference  Is  com- 
mitted. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  we  can 
win  the  race  against  population  and  famine 
In  the  years  ahead.  We  have  the  tools  and 
the  knowledge  to  drive  hunger  from  the 
earth  within  the  next  decade.  We  can  end 
this  century  with  a  better  fed  world  than  we 
have  today  in  spite  of  population  growth, 
If  we  conduct  the  war  against  hunger  with 
a  fraction  of  the  zeal  and  resources  we  now 
bring  to  military  conflict.  Victory  over  the 
dread  kUler,  hunger,  will  require  bold  and 
imaginative  commanders;  it  calls  for  the 
proper  deployment  of  troops  and  the  wise 
use  of  ammunition  and  loiglstlcal  support; 
it  calls  for  enlistment  for  the  duration  by 
both  the  developed  and  the  less  developed 
people  of  the  globe. 

This  conference  represents  an  important 
part  of  that  commitment.  We  are  led  by 
Chairman  James  Patton,  an  internationally 
known  statesman  of  agrlcultvue.  We  are 
led,  too.  by  the  executive  director  of  the 
organizing  committee,  Robert  Koch,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  men  in  the  field  of  food 
and  agriculture  today.  And  we  are  led  by  a 
distinguished  committee  of  such  resjjected 
names  as  Hershel  Newsom,  Dwayne  Andreas, 
Pat  Oreathouse,  Robert  Liebenow,  and  Mau- 
rice Atkins. 

These  are  men  who  have  spoken  clearly 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  more  on  the 
challenges  and  opportunities  in  the  field  of 
agriculture.  It  must  be  a  source  of  satis- 
faction to  them  and  to  others  that  public 
opinion  is  now  responding  to  their  message. 
The  organizing  group  has  given  us  a  great 
American  as  our  speaker  for  today's  lunch- 
eon. He  Is  one  of  the  men  whom  I  most  ad- 
mire In  the  entire  world.     If  there  is  such 


a  creature  as  the  ugly  American,  there  Is  also 
the  beautiful  American.  And  no  one  rep- 
resents the  best  of  America  any  more  clearly 
than  our  distinguished  speaker  today — a 
brilliant  industrialist,  an  accomplished  pub- 
lic official,  and  International  statesman,  and, 
beglnrUng  January  1  of  next  year,  the  head 
of  the  new  United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gram— Mr.  Paul  Hoffman.  Mr.  Hoffman,  we 
are  glad  you  are  here,  and  we  look  forward 
to  what  you  have  to  say. 


Heart  of  the  Year  Award  Goes  to  Hon. 
John  E.  Fogarty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9.  1966 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  few  years  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  has  handled  some 
of  the  most  important  health  legislation 
ever  enacted  by  the  Congress.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  these  measures,  such  as 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Construction  Act,  the  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Act,  the  heart 
disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  amendments, 
the  Medical  Library  Assistance  Act,  and 
the  Nui-ses  Training  Act  will  help  us  to 
conquer  many  dreadful  diseases  which 
now  take  a  heavy  toll  of  lives  each  year. 
However,  we  are  all  very  much  aware 
that  it  would  serve  no  purpose  to  enact 
the  authorizing  legislation  if  we  did  not 
also  provide  the  funds  to  carry  out  these 
programs.  The  champion  in  this  field 
for  many  years  has  been  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Honorable  John  E. 
PoGARTY.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Appropriatioiis  he  has  handled 
legislation  to  insure  that  these  programs 
are  funded  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
American  people.  We  have  all  heard 
him  speak  eloquently  of  the  need  for  ade- 
quate funds  to  Insure  the  success  of  pro- 
grams to  wipe  out  disease  and  mental 
illness.  Because  of  his  outstanding  work 
in  this  field,  I  was  very  pleased  to  note 
that  he  has  been  selected  by  the  Amer- 
ican Heart  Association  to  receive  the 
Heart  of  the  Year  Award.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  is  truly  a  man  with  a  big 
heart  for  all  who  suffer  from  illness  and 
disease. 

President  Johnson  paid  a  great  tribute 
to  John  Fogarty  last  week  when  he  pre- 
sented him  with  this  award  and  I  insert 
the  President's  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record: 

Remarks  op  the  Preshjent  Upon  Presenta- 
tion OP  Heart  op  the  Year  Award  op  the 
American  Heart  Association  to  Congress- 
man John  E.  Fogarty  in  the  Theater 
Congressman  Fogarty,  Dr.  Taussig,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  when  we  read  that  a  fully 
functioning  heart  Is  possible  within  5  years, 
we  pay   tribute  to  congressional  leadership, 
and     particularly     to     Congressman     John 
Fogarty,  of  Rhode  Island. 

When  we  finally  call  a  halt  to  the  whole- 
sale murder  of  heart  disease,  all  of  us  will 
bless  the  day  that  Congress  took  effective 
Eiction.    John  Pooarty  represents  the  little 


State  of  Rhode  Island  In  the  U.S.  Congress, 
but  his  crusade  for  better  health  has  led  hUn 
often  to  the  first  house  of  the  land 

He  came  here  last  August  4  for  the  signing 
of  the  Community  Facilities  Act.  He  was 
back  again  the  next  day  at  the  signing  of  the 
Community  Health  Senlces  Extension  Act. 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  one  week; 
Community  Health  Service  Extension  Act  the 
next  week. 

Pour  days  later  he  came  back  to  see  us  as 
a  sponsor  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
for  the  signing  of  the  Health  Research 
Fiwllitles  Act  In  October  he  was  back  at  the 
Wliite  House  again  for  the  signing  of  the 
heart,  cancer  and  stroke  amendments,  to 
establish  regional  medical  centers  to  help 
us  in  fighting  these  killer  diseases. 

Now  he  Is  back  with  us  again  this  morn- 
ing. He  doesn't  have  a  bill  in  his  pocket,  a 
congressional  bill,  I  mean,  but  this.  1  think 
I  can  tell  you :  When  he  comes  to  this  House, 
he  la  always  welcome. 

For  John  Fogarty  knows  what  we  all  must 
learn,  and  that  is  that  no  society  can  be 
great  which  Is  not  first  of  all  healthy  The 
healing  miracles  that  we  arhleve  must  not  be 
gifts  for  Americans  only,  and  that  le  whv  we 
have  suggested  another  health  measure  for 
this  Nation  to  discuss,  debate,  consider,  and. 
I  hope,  ultimately  act  upon.  That  Is  the 
International  Health  Act  of  1966. 

That  is  to  launch  a  cooperaUve  effort  bv 
all  of  the  world's  people  to  make  a  determined 
and  organized  attempt  to  conquer  disease 
wherever  ii  exists  In  human  beings.  I  don't 
let  you  in  on  any  secret  when  I  say  I  am 
hopeful  that  after  this  International 'Health 
Act  of  1966  is  considered  In  the  House  and 
Senate  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  John 
Pooarty  1b  back  here,  and  Dr.  Taussig,  pay- 
ing us  another  visit,  and  waiting  for  his  pen 

The  world  cannot  wait.  The  clock  is 
ticking. 

I  know  that  as  we  work  on  these  messages, 
outline  our  hopes  and  our  purposes,  our 
ambitions  in  the  world,  that  some  people 
may  think  that  we  have  too  many  goodies, 
that  we  are  pretty  visionary,  and  that  we 
have  something  lor  everyone. 

The  cynical  sometimes  are  critical.  But  I 
know  of  no  more  worthy  motive  or  purpose 
that  a  human  being  can  have  than  to  try  to 
lay  out  as  his  or  her  goal  a  program  that  will 
educate  the  mind  and  that  will  conquer  dis- 
ease in  the  body  and  that  will  permit  your 
children  and  your  people  to  live  in  an  at- 
mosphere and  an  environment  of  beauty  and 
culture  and  enjoy  the  better  things  of  life. 

Now.  we  cannot  conquer  disease  and  we 
cannot  educate  all  humanity  and  we  cannot 
have  a  symphony  in  every  town,  and  we  can- 
not have  a  Mellon  Art  Gallery  in  every  capi- 
tal, but  we  can  hope  for  them  and  we  can 
work  for  them  and  we  can  give  what  we 
have  to  them,  and  we  can  urge  them  and 
provide  leadership  and  ideas  and  try  to  move 
along. 

I  was  reading  a  speech  late  la«t  night  that 
the  P<>stmaster  General  under  President 
Roosevelt  made,  and  he  talked  about  his 
first  100  days  and  his  first  100  bills,  and  bow 
most  of  them  lived  on  today  and  none  of 
them  had  ever  been  really  repealed. 

What  I  hope  the  IBeO's  will  be  remem- 
bered for  are  the  steps  we  have  taken  in 
education  and  health  and  In  the  under- 
standing of  our  feUowman,  not  Just  in  the 
50  States  of  this  Union,  but  In  all  the  con- 
tinents of  the  world. 

It  may  Just  be  a  few  thousand  or  a  few 
million  that  starts  the  program.  The  poverty 
program  was  really  started  with  the  NTA 
and  the  CCC  back  in  the  1930's,  and  It  has 
developed  from  there.  The  whole  great  con- 
servation movement  in  our  water  resources 
in  this  country  started  with  something  we 
probably  called  TVA  that  Senator  Norrls 
did. 

The  health  program  that  this  man  picked 
up  when  he  was  a  lone  wolf — when  he  got 
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loaaly  h*  wmt  to  ■••  Vb.  Hnx  In  tbe  8en> 
at*,  bat  outilda  of  Xbm  two  of  tbcm  thara 
iPirtnt  many  around  that  ooold  bellare  you 
ooold  do  Minathlnc  about  tt.  Tat  thara  ara 
pao|>la  In  tbla  room  today  that  ara  living 
taattmonfla  to  tha  fnilta  of  bla  reaaareb. 
It  glvaa  ma  aucb  a  graat  aatlsfactlon  to  at- 
tempt In  tba  baat  way  I  can  to  pay  tribute  to 
Congreaaman  FooAarr  from  the  great  State 
of  Rhode  laland. 


NatioBal  Arocado  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF  CAI.IFOBinA 

IN  THX  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9, 1968 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California.  Bob 
WiLsow,  and  I  have  today  Introduced  a 


reaolution  which  calls  upon  President 
John»on  to  proclaim  May  14,  1966.  as 
National  Avocado  Day. 

The  growing  of  avocados  has  become  a 
major  Industry  In  the  fertile  valleys  and 
hills  of  San  Diego  County,  Calif.,  In 
which  our  congressional  districts  are  lo- 
cated. More  than  7,000  acres  are  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  this  delicious 
and  nutritious  fruit. 

Center  of  the  avocado  Industry  is  Pall- 
brook,  which  has  sponsored  three  fes- 
tivals. The  last  one  attracted  8,000 
people,  and  indications  are  that  the 
fourth  in  1966  will  be  the  biggest  and 
best  attended  yet. 

Fallbrook  is  the  "Avocado  Capital  of 
the  World."  Mr.  Wh-son  and  I  believe 
that  It  Is  entirely  fitting  and  appropriate 
that  President  Johnson  proclaim  this 
day,  to  bring  national  recognition  to  a 
truly  ail-American  Industry.  The  grow- 
ing of  what  many  call  "alligator  pears" 
has  been  developed  to  today's  major  in- 
dustry by  the  skills  and  perseverance  of 


dedicated  orchardlsta,  not  only  in  Call- 
f  omia.  but  also  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

I  am  hopeful  that  our  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  will  act  favorably  on  this 
resolution,  which  seeks  to  provide  de- 
served recognition  to  the  avocado  in- 
dustry and  the  people  who  have  made  it 
an  American  agricultural  success  story. 

Text  of  our  resolution  Is  as  follows : 

Whereaa  the  fourth  annual  avocado  feetl- 
val  will  be  celebrated  at  Pallbrock,  California, 
on  May  14,  1960;  and 

Wbereae  seven  thousand  acres  devoted  to 
the  production  of  avocados  justifies  the  pride 
of  Fallbrook,  California,  In  Ita  title  of  "The 
Avocado  Capital  of  the  World":  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concttrring) ,  That  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  May  14,  1966,  bb  Na- 
tional Avocado  Day  In  recognition  of  the 
benefits  reetUtlng  from  community  enter- 
prise and  Inviting  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  the  observance  of 
the  fourth  annual  avocado  festival  on  that 
day  at  Fallbrook,  California. 


